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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  teord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^O'^  CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

*  Wednksday,  Ji  nk  21.  1967 

(Legislative   day   of   Monday.   June   12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  Thou  hast  ordained 
that  In  the  leadership  of  the  nations  the 
care  of  the  many  must  ever  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  few.  We  beseech  Thee, 
give  understanding,  humility,  and  char- 
ity to  them  who,  in  Thy  name  and  for 
the  Nation's  sake,  are  entrusted  here 
in  this  Chamber  with  the  power  of 
governance. 

In  this  troubled  and  uncertain  day 
when  the  seamless  robe  of  a  common 
humanity  is  rent  by  inner  strife  and 
outward  fears,  teach  us  to  be  anxious 
for  nothing  but  to  do  our  best.  And  when, 
day  by  day,  we  have  done  faithfully 
the  work  Thou  givest  us  to  do,  In  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  may  we  leave 
the  result  to  Thy  unerring  judgment: 
in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

I 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1432)  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  arid  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  16)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional readjustment  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  'Vietnam  era.  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr. 
Ayres  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  66)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Roboredo- 
Newhall,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Heimann; 

HJl.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa; 

H.R.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotls  Restos; 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Aranka  MUnko; 

H.R.  3471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Corigllano; 

HJi.  4952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
zlata  Dl  Carlucclo; 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  U  operating  to 
cause  the  v^el  Northtoind,  owned  by  Wal- 
lace P.  SmlA,  Jr.,  of  Centrevllle,  Md.,  to  be 
docuniented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges;  and 

H.R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Heimann; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Dr" 

H.R.  1818]"?hvact  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotls  Rest<5T 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Aranka  Mllnko; 

H.R.  3471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Corigllano; 

H.R.  4952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
zlata  Dl  Carlucclo;  and 

H.R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Northwind,  owned  by  Wal- 
lace P.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Centrevllle,  Md.,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


-1 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  20,  1967, 
was  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions; 

S.  1649.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
der Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army; 

H.R.  5424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

HJ.  Res.  601.  Joint  reeolution  extending 
for  4  montba  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  151  Leg.] 
Aiken  Pulbrlght  McGovem 

Allott  Gore  Mctntyre 

Anderson  Grlffln  Metcalf 

Baker  Gruenlng  Miller 

Bartlett  Hansen  Mondale 

Bennett  Harris  Monroney 

Bltle  Hart  Montoya 

Boggs  Hartke  Morse 

Brewster  Hatfield  Morton 

Brooke  Hayden  Moss 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper      Mundt 

Byrd,  Va.  Hill  Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        HoUand  Muskle 

Cannon  HoUlngs  Nelson 

Carlson  Hruska  Pearson 

Case  Jackson  Pell 

Church  Javlts  Percy 

Clark  Jordan,  Idaho     Prouty 

Cooper  Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmlre 

Cotton  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Randolph  = 

Curtis  Kuchel  Rlblcoff 

Dirksen  dausche  Scott 

Dodd  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Domlnlck  Long,  La.  Smith 

Eastland  Magnuson  Sperkmali 

Ellender  Mansfield  Spong 

Ervln  McOarthy  Stennis 

Fannin  McClellan  Symington 

Fon«  McOee  Talmadge 
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wmiama.  N  J      Young.  N  Dak 
WlUlams.  Del      Touoi;,  Ohio 
Yar  borough 


Tburmond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IMOVTBJ  and  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Jordan},  are  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  are  neces- 
sarily aba«nt. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PASioaEJ,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Harris  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Serute  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S  Res.  112  •  rela- 
tive to  censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J 

Dodo.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  proceeding  to  a  vote  on  the 
pending  resolution  contains  the  following 
aspects: 

First.  Senator  Dodd  would  prefer  to 
vote  on  section  (b) .  the  so-called  double 
billing,  before  voting  on  section  <  a> ,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  campaign  Q.nances. 

Second.  The  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  does  not.  apparently,  want 
to  change  the  order  of  voting,  although 
its  mind  is  open,  unless  it  has  assurances 
of  disposing  of  the  entire  resolution. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  if  the  order  of  the  sections 
is  reversed  and  double  billing  is  voted 
upon,  and  if  that  section  is  eliminated, 
then  there  might  be  a  temptation  to 
stretch  out  the  proceedings  on  the  con- 
sideration of  section  (a> — campaign  fi- 
nancing— in  the  hope  of  watering  it 
down  by  wearing  down  the  Senate. 

Third.  Some  Senators  may  not  want 
any  speciflo  M"ip  limitation  that  would 
require  a  vote  at  a  time  certain. 

Fourth.  Some  Senators  (Jo  not  want  a 
time  limitation  on  amendments  unless 
they  know  what  the  amendments  are. 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  it  appears  that 
a  possible  accommodation  would  be  to 
proceed  immediately  with  the  consider- 
ation of  any  amendments  to  section  (a) . 
campaign  financing.  The  leadership  will 
ask  for  no  limitation  on  amendments,  but 
would  appreciate  their  being  offered  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

When  no  further  amendments  are  to 
be  offered,  the  leadership  then  may  offer 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  reverse 
the  order  of  section  (a)  and  section  ibi . 
and  include  In  that  unanimous-cons^t 
request  the  condition  that  no  furtlier 
amendments  are  to  be  in  order  upon  the 
reversal  of  the  sections.  Agreement  with 
this  proposal  would  effect  the  same  re- 
sult as  third  reading  of  a  bill.  la  other 
word^^  a  vote  on  section  <a>  would  im- 
mediately follow  section  (b),  if  surh  a 
proposal  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 


I  applaud  him  for  his  efforts  to  try  to 
accommodate  all  people  and  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote. 

Senator  Dodd  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  would  like  to  do  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  issues  are  understood.  We  do 
,not  want  to  prejudice  the  Senator's  case 
by  making  any  agreement  that  xmght 
be  re«?retted  later 

We  know  what  our  parliamentary 
rights  are,  and  we  are  not  here  to  com- 
plain. I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
section  i  a  i  and  we  will  discuss  that  and, 
m  due  course,  when  it  Is  appropriate, 
we  will  start  offerins  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship was  not  makine  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  but  was  laying  bofore  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration  a  possible 
proposal  by  means  of  which  the  im- 
pa.'^se  could  be  broken  and  this  matter 
brought  to  a  head,  at  the  .same  time 
considering  very  seriously  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr  DoDDl  that  section  'b) 
be  considered  before  section  ia>.  The 
suRsrestion  contemplates  the  considera- 
tion and  disposition  of  amendments  to 
section  la*  at  this  time  and  then  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  one-two  vote 
on  section  b"  and  section  'a».  in  that 
order,  with,  of  course,  the  con.sent  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  .say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  appreciate  his  problem  I  have  acted 
m  his  place  on  occasion  and  I  under- 
stand what  his  problem  is  Any  majority 
leader  or  any  bill  manatrer  u.sually  want.s 
to  tret  the  matter  to  a  vote  as  .soon  as 
he  thinks  the  Issues  have  been  dt.scussed. 
That  is  what  is  being  .sought  here  and  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  want  to 
cooperate. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  wasting  time 
except  insofar  as  we  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  speaking  on  agreements  we 
could  not  get.  We  know  what  our  rights 
are,  and  we  will  proceed  accordingly. 
Thg^^  Issues  have  to  be  discussed  anyway. 
They  have  been  discussed  at  length  on 
part  'b'.  We  will  go  on  and  discuss  part 
'a*  and,  in  due  course,  we  will  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  ANDE;PS0N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  the  leadership 
given  any  thought  to  a  cloture  motion? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  sir. 
Mr.   ANDERSON.   It   is   about  time,   I 
would  think.  I  am  not  criticizing  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  .some- 
\thing  should  be  done  quickly.  This  could 
^  on  for  another  2  week.s,  and  no  useful 
result  would  be  accomplished 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  it  goe.s  ..n  for  an- 
othtr  2  weeks,  both  the  Senator  from 
C^i^nectcut  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
•v.lll  I  th.nk,  suffer  con>iderab!v. 

Mr  LONG  of  Lou  s  ana  L- 1  me  j^av. 
wuii  all  defer;  nee  to  my  beloved  col- 
league from  New  Mt  .xico  that  .section  bi 
has  been  adequately  discussed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  has  We  are  ready  to  vote. 
With  regard  to  the  charge  involved  in 
section  I  a),  those  for  censure  have  ade- 


quately explained  their  side.  They  have 
attempted  to  dociunent  and  support  it. 
Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  committee,  however,  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  done  justice  to 
our  position  yet  and  we  will  do  it  within 
a  day  or  so,  I  promise  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  realize  it  has  been 
stated  that  we  are  going  to  make  some 
headway  .shortly,  but  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  asking  for  a  vote. 
I  think  he  is  the  master  of  his  own  fate. 
If  he  wants  a  vote,  he  should  be  given 
It,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  should  be  given  first 
and  prior  con.sideration  as  to  what  is 
appropriate  and  orderly. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut what  he  would  wish  to  do? 

Mr  DODD  I  wanted  to  vote  yesterday. 
I  would  like  the  vote  to  come  as  rapidly 
as  possibfe 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  Senators  in- 
dividually, would  keep  in  mind  the  re- 
que.st  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  is  most  affected  by  the  pending  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  1  ?  I  think  I  clearly  and  fully  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  I 
ju.st  want  to  preclude  any  chance  of  not 
understanding  him. 

The  Senator  just  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, on  the  pending  matter,  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  continue  debate  on  it  and 
present  the  side  In  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DcddI. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  concur  with 
that.  The  committee  Itself  feels,  except 
for  sumVning  up  as  a  wh^,  that  it  has 
presented  this  matter.  \^^^ 

But.  of  course,  we  are  free  uJ^nswer 
points,  as  are  other  Senators.         ; 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May(  I  say 
that.  In  my  judgment,  the  case  in  chief 
for  censure  on  part  fa)  has  been  ade- 
quately presented,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated. The  cases  for  censure  and 
against  censure  on  part  (b)  have  been 
adequately  presented.  However,  on  part 
I  a  >  the  case  for  the  defense  and  against 
consure  has  not  been  adequately  pre- 
sented, and  we  propose  now  to  present  it. 
~  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ready  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  speech  has  not  arrived. 
It  is  on  the  way  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 

oinsj   to  go  ahead  with  his  speech.  It 
will  be  here  in  a  moment.  I  will  briefly 
outline  the  case. 
Mr.  DODD.  It  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  the 
Senator's  speech  is  on  its  way.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  162  Leg.] 

' 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

AUott 

Hansen 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HoUand 

PeU            , 

Burdlck 

Hollings 

Percy         1 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  Masa 

.  Scott 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nmi  is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
part  of  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  4Has  the  reso- 
lution been  ofiBcially  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution has  previously  been  ordered  di- 
vided. The  question  is  on  the  adoption 
of  part  1,  or  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  understood  the 
Chair  correctly,  he  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  divided.  The  Chair  means 
by  that,  does  he  not,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  paragraph  (a)  and  para- 
graph (b),  there  has  been  a  division 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  first  question  Is  on 
the  adoption  of  lines  1  through  10  down 
to  and  including  the  word  "campaign," 
on  page  1,  and  lines  3  through  6,  inclu- 
sive, on  page  2. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish,  as  I  understand  the 
Chair,  it  happens  that  the  resolution  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be 
a  division  without  having  it  rewritten? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fi.trOt*  IS  f*orrppt 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  technical  situa- 
tion. When  the  Chair  announced  that  the 
question  wtis  on  part  (a),  did  he  mean 
that  the  resolution  had  been  divided  into 
part  (a)  and  part  (b)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  incorrect.  The  Chair  did  not  state 


that  the  question  is  on  part  (a) ,  but  on 
the  first  part  of  the  resolution.  The 
Chair  was  alluding  to  the  question  as 
Just  stated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  Is  part 
(a) ,  then?  Is  that  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
part  of  the  resolution  to  be  voted  upon 
would  be  on  those  lines  which  the  Clmlr 
has  stated.  The  remainder  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  the  second  question  to  be 
voted  upon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect In  understanding  that,  in  dividing 
the  resolution,  it  is  as  if  there  were  two 
separate  and  distinct  resolutions,  one 
containing  paragraph  (a)  and  omitting 
paragraph  (b) ,  and  the  other  containing 
paragraph  (b)  and  omitting  paragraph 
(a),  so  that  in  effect  we  will  be  voting 
on  two  separate  resolutions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  effect, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  Senate  suspend  momentarily 
until  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  my  wish  and  preference  to  re- 
main silent  during  the  course  of  the 
presentation  of  the  report  adopted  unan- 
imously by  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  It  had  been  my  wish  and  hope 
to  remain  silent  but  attentive  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  throughout  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  the  discussion  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Senate  committee  and 
of  the  conclusions  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  six  committee  members. 

Frankly,  however,  I  resented  receiv- 
ing a  communication  ye.sterday  from  a 
fellow  who  termed  himself  general  coun- 
sel of  some  so-called  committee.  No 
doubt  all  Senators  have  received  a  sim- 
ilar commimication. 

The  communication  to  which  I  par- 
ticularly refer  makes  unfair  and  un- 
truthful comments  assailing  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

I  repudiate  the  outlandish  allegations 
contained  in  the  communication.  I  do 
not  like,  frankly,  some  of  the  other  mes- 
sages that  I  have  received  and  that  un- 
doubtedly other  Senators  have  received. 
I  am  certain  that  they  carry  no  weight 
with  Senators. 

It  is  here  in  this  fonmi  that  we  Sen- 
ators should  and  will  reach  our  con- 
clusions based  on  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments. 

The  members  of  the  Select  Committee 


on  Standards  and  Conduct  are  six  of  the 
most  eminent  Senators  of  the  United 
States.  Each  is  highly  respected  for  his 
integrity.  Every  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
Icnows,  without  exception,  that  the  six 
members  of  the  committee  were  care- 
fully selected. 

Their  total  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  impressive.  Each  of  the  com- 
mittee members  has  proved  himself  over 
the  years  to  be  a  fine,  dedicated  public 
servant  with  a  backgroimd  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

No  bias  or  prejudice  can  possibly  be 
suggested,  and  should  not  be  suggested. 
The  three  distinguished  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  the  three  distin- 
guished members  of  the  minority  party 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  Senators  and 
of  the  country  for  devoting  many  hours 
and,  in  fact,  many  days  to^he  perform- 
ance of  a  necessary  but  highly  distaste- 
ful duty. 

Without  a  doubt,  every  one  of  these 
great  and  eminent  Senators  entered  into 
his  committee  duties  some  14  months 
ago  with  an  open  mind  and  without  any 
prejudice  whatsoever.  Then,  following 
months  of  careful  study  and  the  devo- 
tion of  hours  and  days  to  their  duties, 
all  six  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  our  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  appreciation  dinners 
h^ve  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  and  sometimes  in  a 
rather  snide  manner. 

I  digress  fer^  moment  to  express  my 
view  that  the  holding  of  such  fundrals- 
ing  affairs  Is  just  about  the  best  method 
and,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  only  method 
for  a  U.S.  Senator  who  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection  in  the  party  of  which  I  am 
a  member  to  raise  a  campaign  fund  to 
help  him  defray  the  expense  of  renomi- 
natlon  and  reelection. 

In  1958,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
election  against  Senator  John  W.  Brick- 
er,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  have  a 
fundraising  dinner.  Since  my  election  in 
1958,  one  fimdraising  dinner,  and  only 
one,  was  held  for  me.  In  fact,  in  1956 
when  I  was  defeated  in  Ohio  as  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  attorney  general,  and 
in  1958  when  I  was  fortunate  to  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  U.S.  Senator,  I 
never  even  thought  of  or  knew  about  ap- 
preciation dinners,  so  called. 

On  September  14,  1963,  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner  was  held  for  my  benefit  in 
Cleveland.  This  was  the  only  money- 
raising  affair  held  for  me  anywhere  at 
any  tirrie.  Frankly,  I  participated  with 
members  of  my  campaign  committee  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  dinner  and 
the  speaking  program.  Former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  very  generously  came 
from  Independence,  Mo.,  and  was  the 
featured  speaker.  I  remember  President 
Truman  was  asked: 

Does  Senator  Young  expect  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  Senator  next  year? 

President  Truman  replied: 

Of  course  I  expect  so.  I  would  not  be  here 
otherwise. 

Approximately  $78,000  was  raised  from 
this  dinner.  It  was  diflBcult  to  find  in 
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Cleveland  the  president  of  a  bank  who 
also  was  a  Democrat,  but  we  found  one. 
Oeorge  Hertzog.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, became  treasurer  of  this  fund.  The 
entire  proceeds  of  the  dinner.  $78,000. 
were  depcoited  In  a  checking  account  In 
hl3  bank.  All  checks  later  Issued  required 
the  signatures  of  Oeorge  Hertzog  and 
two  others.  I  was  not  to  be  a  cosigner 
and  was  not  a  cosigner  of  any  of  these 
checks.  Not  1  cent  of  this  was  received 
by  me  or  to  pay  any  of  my  personal  ob- 
ligations. The  entire  amount  was  spent 
in  1964  for  legitimate  caunpalgn  purposes. 
All  expenditures  were  In  time  duly  and 
properly  acooimted  for. 

I  never  even  considered  using  any  of 
this  money  for  personal  debts,  and  I  had 
some  then  Just  as  I  have  now. 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  It  seems  to 
me  now,  that  this  Is  the  logical  and  prop- 
er way  to  conduct  a  fundraising  affair 
for  a  political  candidate.  I  knew  I  had 
no  right  Whatever  to  appropriate  any  of 
that,  money  for  my  own  uses  and  pur- 
..Prankly.  If  I  regai  ded  such  a  sub- 
tlal  fund  or  one-third  of  it  or  one- 
tentn  of  it  as  a  personal  gift  to  me,  I 
would  have  been  dishonest  had  I  not  re- 
ported It  as  income  and  paid  the  taxes 
on  such  money. 

There  is  another  portion  of  this  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  that  I  now  desire  to 
advert  to. 

This  portion,  however,  really  has  lit- 
tle relevance  to  the  question  before  us. 
which  \a  whether  the  Senate  should 
censure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  for  his  conduct  or  miscon- 
duct. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  that  the  "un- 
authorized removal  of  papers  from  a 
Senator's  office  by  employees  and  for- 
mer employees  Is  reprehensible"  and  "is 
a  threat  to  the  orderly  conduct  oJ  busi- 
ness of  a  public  office." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  some  similarity  between  this  case 
and  certain  aspects  of  another  case  in- 
volving an  official  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, about  which  all  of  us  have  read 
some  reference  from  time  to  time.  I  re- 
fer to  Otto  Otepka.  It  is  alleged  that  this 
employee  In  the  State  Department 
rifled  the  desk  of  a  superior  officer  and 
removed  confidential  documents  in  vio- 
lation of  a  Presidential  order  and  gave 
these  documents  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  mutilated  these  documents  by 
clipping  off  classified  labels  before  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  In  addition,  it 
is  alleged  he  gave  to  Senators  on  this 
subcommittee  a  Ust  of  questions  on  se- 
curity procedures  to  aslc  his  State  De- 
partment superiors.  For  allegedly  doing 
these  things.  Otepka  was  dismissed. 
Whether  these  allegations  against  Otep- 
ka are  true  or  untrue  is  something  about 
which  I  do  not  know. 

However,  in  1963  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  praised 
Otto  Otepka  for  removing  from  State 
Department  flies  of  a  superior  officer, 
for  purposes  of  public  scrutiny,  classi- 
fled"  or  confidential  documents  concern- 
ing the  actions  and  views  of  his  supe- 
riors. In  the  Senate  on  November  5, 


1963.  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd  J,  referring  to  legislative 
Inquirj-  concerning  alleged  irregularities 
in  the  State  Department  action  regard- 
ing Otepka,  stated,  and  I  refer  to  volume 
109.  part  16.  page  21094  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
8Sth  Congress: 

If  the  legislative  branch  cannot  Inquire 
about  irregularities  or  IllegalUles  In  Gov- 
ernment departments,  who  will  Inquire? 

If  any  Government  employees  Is  barred 
from  giving  vital  Information  to  a  congres- 
sional committee,  Senate  or  House,  how  wUl 
we  ev*r  learn  of  malfeasance  or  wrongdoing 
In   the  Government? 

If  the  reward  for  coming  forward  and 
honestly  telling  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepreseDtatlves  of  wrongdoing 
Is  dismissal,  something  terrible  has  hap- 
pened In  our  country,  and  we  had  better 
move  before  It  U  too  late. 

It  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  In  connection  with  criticisms 
of  actions  of  certain  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI 
praised  and  commended  similar  actions 
by  a  Federal  employee.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  no  Senator  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  to  establish  a  double  stand- 
ard of  ethical  conduct — one  for  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  another  for  Congress. 

Much  has  been  mentioned  regarding 
the  fact  that  standards  of  conduct  of  a 
Senator  have  never  been  defined,  that  no 
standards  or  guidelines  or  specific  rules 
of  conduct  for  a  Senator  have  been  laid 
down,  and  that  this  entire  inquiry  has 
been  wrong,  anJ  this  is  an  ex  post  facto 
operation. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  honesty 
*s  easy  to  define.  Surely.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  define.  Neither  is  dishonesty  difficult 
to  define.  Thousands  of  years  ago.  the 
Almighty  ga  e  Moses  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, establishing  for  all  time 
proper  and  adequate  rules  of  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  no 
croup  of  100  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States,  whether  in  industry  or 
serving  as  directors  of  great  institutions 
or  members  of  board.s  of  trustees,  or  in 
any  field  of  endeavor,  or  serving  in  any 
capacity  in  our  Nation,  is  more  tru.st- 
worthy  or  has  greater  honesty  and  a 
higher  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty 
than  ht.ve  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  carefully  read  and  studied  the 
two-volume  record  of  the  hearings  and 
the  unanimous  report  of  this  select 
committee  in  connection  with  the 
charges  brought  against  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd!  I 
have  been  present  in  this  Chamber 
throughout  the^e  procce,iin£:s  and  have 
listened  attentively  to  all  the  arguments 
and  statements  made  by  my  cjllcagues, 
including  those  that  were  merely  repeti- 
tions of  staten^.ents  made  on  previous 
occasions  by  the  same  Senator. 

As  Senators,  we  are  now  approaching 
the  hour  of  judgment  It  is  certain  that 
each  of  the  99  Senators  called  on.  as  we 
are.  to  pass  judgment  on  a  colleague  are 
in  a  most  unhappy  situation  Yei.  we 
have  a  grievous  duty  and  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility that  we  cannot  evade. 

The    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 


Long],  assistant  majority  leader,,  re- 
cently stated,  according  to  newspaper  re- 
ports, he  would  present  "dramatic  new 
evidence  which  hasn't  been  hinted  at," 
"evidence  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  said, 
"would  blow  the  roof  off  the  Dodd  case." 
Therefore,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  withhold  making  any  decision  at  this 
time.  I  shall  reach  no  final  judgment 
until  all  of  the  arguments  have  been 
made  and  the  clerk  commences  to  call 
the  roll.  Then,  of  course,  I  will  do  my 
duty  and  vote  according  to  my  judgment 
and  conscience  as  to  whether  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  has  been  sus- 
tained by  clear  and  convincing  proof. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Did  I  correctly  hear 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  say  that  in  the 
case  of  Otto  Otepka,  Otto  Otepka  rlfied 
the  desk  of  his  superior  to  get  certain 
records  that  were  classified  in  nature? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  made  no  as- 
sertion that  this  was  a  fact. 

I  referred  to  "alleged"  irregularities 
in  the  State  Department  regarding 
Otepka.  and  I  stand  by  that  statement. 
I  said  that  he  allegedly  took  papers  from 
the  desk  of  a  superior  officer.  I  do  not 
know  him.  and  I  was  very  careful  to  say 
"allegedly"  because  I  do  not  know  the 
facts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator's  record 
as  a  lawyer  would  indicate  that  he  would 
always  approach  such  a  matter  with 
caution  when  he  said  it  was  alleged  that 
there  were  three  documents  which 
Otepka  was  charged  with  taking.  It  is 
my  recollection  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  that  two 
documents  were  taken  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  disclosed  to  the  Senate  by 
Otepka.  Two  were  of  his  own  origina- 
tion. He  did  not  have  to  rifle  anything 
or  anybody's  desk  to  get  them.  The  third 
document  was  one  addressed  to  Mr. 
Otepka  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  rifle 
the  files  of  anybody's  desk  to  get  that.  The 
two  documents  he  originated  had  attach- 
ments on  them  which  rendered  them 
classified.  When  he  made  them  available 
to  the  subcommittee  he  did  not  make 
the  attachments  available  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  thought  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Otepka. 
who  had  been  kicked  about  quite  a  little, 
this  should  appear  in  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  which  the 
Senator  related  the  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the  sub- 
committee, so  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts.  Fur- 
thermore, from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,  after  Otto  Otepka  was  dis- 
missed he  appealed  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  as  was  his  right.  There 
then  followed  some  six  postponements, 
requested  by  his  coun.<;el,  and  granted: 
and  recently  there  has  been  a  hearing 
held,  about  which  I  know  nothing. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  highly  Improper 
for  me  to  state  as  a  fact  something  I  do 
not  know  regarding  a  matter  that  Is 
now  pending  In  a  department  of  the 
Government. 
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I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presidents- 


s 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  in  my  remarks  today  to 
part  (a)   of  the  resolution  of  censure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presidery;,  may 
we  have  order?  It  is  difficult  to  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  suspend  momentarily  until 
there  is  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
proceed. 

RESPONSES  TO  SOME  QrESTIOIfS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN- 
RAISED  IN  THE  COI7RSB  OT  THE  CENBXnUt  DX- 
BATS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  in  my  remarks  today  to 
part  (a)  of  the  resolution  of  censure, 
which  charges  that  I  used  certain  funds 
raised  through  political  testimonials  and 
a  political  campaign,  for  personal  pur- 
poses. The  question  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  I  know  it  has  been  disturbing  to 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that  I 
will  be  able  to  clarify  some  of  the  Issues 
for  them  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Now  that  the  debate  is  approaching  a 
close,  may  I  say  how  gratified  I  have 
been  by  the  openminded  attitude  dis- 
played by  most  of  the  Senators  who  have 
thus  far  taken  the  floor.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note,  too,  that  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee  have 
indicated  that  they  now  think  that  per- 
haps the  double  billings  were  not  in- 
tentional after  all. 

The  openminded  attitude  displayed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  apparent  willing- 
ness of  at  least  certain  members  of  the 
Committee  to  reconsider  their  findings 
on  the  matter  of  double  billings,  encour- 
ages me  to  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
persuade  my  colleagues.  Including  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  of 
other  things  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement :  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  Senators  who  com- 
pose the  Ethics  Committee,  and  In  chal- 
lenging their  judgment  In  my  case,  I 
do  not  for  a  minute  challenge  their  basic 
fairness  and  Integrity. 

I  make  my  challenge  to  their  findings, 
rather,  in  the  spirit  of  Senator  Watklns' 
historic  statement  of  November  10,  1954, 
in  reporting  to  the  Senate  on  the 
McCarthy  investigation. 

The  Committee  claims  no  Infinite  wisdom — 

He  said. 

All  human  Individual  Judgments  are,  at 
best,  fallible.  We.  therefore,  make  no  pre- 
tense that  our  collective  decision  Is  Infallible. 

In  dealing  with  part  (a)  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  resolution,  I  wish,  first  of  all, 
to  correct  a  number  of  misunderstand- 
ings of  fact  which  I  have  noted  during 
the  course  of  the  present  debate;  and, 
second,  I  wish  to  attempt  to  define  more 
clearly  the  issue  which  remains  before 
the  Senate. 

THE  rALSE  naxTRKB  AND  THE  BXAi,  naxnuB 

The  report  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
lumps  together  the  gross  Intake  from  my 


1964  campaign  with  the  gross  Intake  of 
my  testimonial  affairs,  to  come  up  with 
a  finding  that  between' 1961  and  1965  I 
received  a  grand  total  of  $450,273;  and 
that,  oir  this  sum.  I  spent  $116,083  for 
personal  purposes. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  this  approach 
is  both  cpnfusing  and  misleading.  The 
Senators.  I  am  certain,  will  imderstand 
my  position  better  if  tiiey  consider  the 
question  of  my  campaign  fimds  hi  isola- 
tion from  my  testimonial  funds. 

Tl^e  combination  of  my  campaign 
funds  and  testimonial  funds  in  this  man- 
ner is  misleading  In  the  first  place  be- 
cause, as  I  pointed  out  In  my  opening 
statement,  we  actually  spent  more  on 
my  1964  campaign  th&n  was  taken  in.  I 
admitted  frankly  that  a  few  ^thousand 
dollars  In  campaign  funds  had  In- 
advertently been  used  for  the  payment 
of  personal  bills,  but  98  percent  of  the 
committee's  charge  had  to  do  with  testi- 
monial funds  rather  than  camcnign 
funds.  It  is  to  the  question  of  testimonial 
funds,  therefore,  that  I  Intend  to  address 
myself. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  the  stipulation, 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  net  amoimt 
raised  at  my  testimonials  was  approxi- 
mately $170,000.  This,  essentially,  is  the 
mmiey  at  issue  and  not  the  meaningless 
gj^d  total  of  $450,000  to  which  the  com- 
'mittee  refers  in  its  conclusion. 

Essentially,  what  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  decide  is  whether  these  ftmds 
were  properly  raised  and  properly  spent. 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  Impression 
that  my  defense  is  limited  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  funds  raised  at  these  testi- 
monial affairs  were  personal  gifts  tO:me. 

It  is  true  that  I  said  this. 

But  if  the  Senators  reexamine  my  re- 
marks, they  will  find  that  I  also  sal^that 
I  would  not  consider  it  proper  for  a  man 
In  political  office  to  use  testimonial  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  or 
for  the  purpose  of  living  lavishly;  that 
I  myself  have  not  done  so;  and  that,  if 
one  examines  the  picture  whole,  then  I 
have  spent  no  testimonial  funds  or  cam- 
paign funds  for  personal  purposes. 

I  refer  you  again  to  the  chart  in  the 
back  of  the  room  which  presents  the 
basic  arithmetic  of  my  position.  It  shows 
that  I  have  put  out  of  pocket  for  political 
purposes  some  $50,000  more  than  I  re- 
ceived from  the  testimonials. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrind  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yl^d. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  put  out 
.  $55,000  more  than  he  received  in  testi- 
monials and  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  said 
$50,000;  I  suppose  it  is  about  $55,000. 

WHAT   IS   A   TESTIMONIAL? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  confusion 
has  been  generated  by  the  failure  to 
establish  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  testimonial. 

The  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.  Unabridged,  Second  Edition, 
on  page  1886,  definles  testimonials  In 
these  words: 

A  gift  raised  by  sabBCrlptloQ  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  an  Indivlduars  services  or  as 
s  token  of  respect  for  his  worth,  presented  to 
him  In  the  form  of  a  sum  of  money,  piece 
of  plate,  his  portmlt,  or  the  Uke. 


Let  me  submit  for  the  consideration  of ' 
my  colleagues  the  proposition  that,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  definition,  there 
can  be  different  types  of  testimonials. 

If  a  testimonial  were  described  as  a 
campaign  testimonial — and  I  have  heard 
of  a  number  of  such  affairs — the  mean- 
ing would  be  clear  that  its  purpose  was 
to  raise  funds  to  be  presented  to  the 
candidate  who  Is  being  honored,  "as  a 
token  of  respect  for  his  worth,"  for  tbe 
express  purpose  ^f  helping  him  in  Ids 
campaign.  If  a  t^tlmonlal  is  held  in  the 
midst  of  «  campaign,  I  think  its  meaning 
is  similarly  clear. 

But  if  nothing  is  said  about  "cam- 
paigns," if  an  affair  Is  simply  described 
as  a  "testimonial,"  and  if  it  takes  place 
either  after  a  campaign  or  long  before 
a  campaign  gets  underway,  then  I  think 
the  meaning  is  equally  clear  that  its 
purpose  has  nothtng  to  do  with  cam- 
paigns, but  is,  rather,  to  raise  funds  to 
be  presented  to  the  object  of  the  testi- 
monial "as  a  token  of  respect  for  his 
worth."  In  short.  Its  purpose  is  to  turn 
over  funds  to  him  as  a  gift  for  use  at 
his  discretion. 

The  committee,  if  I  understand  Its 
position,  is  apparently  arguing  that, 
where  an  elected  official  is  concerned,  a 
testimonial.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  per- 
sonal testimonial  must  be  completely  bi- 
partisan. According  to  its  reasoning,  if  a 
Senator  is  honored  by  a  testimonial 
where  the  attendance  Is  partisan  or 
largely  partisan,  the  testimonial  ceases  to 
be  a  personal  testimonial  and  becomes, 
Instead,  a  political  testimonial,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  can  only  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  1965 
testimonial,  the  testimonials  which  were 
organized  in  my  behalf  were  explicitly 
and  overwhelmin|Iy  nonpartisan  in 
nature.  None  of  them  took  place  during 
the  campEiign  period.  In  the  case  of  the 
1965  testimonial,  it  is  true  that  the  invi- 
tation letter  spoke  of  the  dinner  as  a 
"victory  dinner."  But  the  fact  is,  never- 
theless, that  there  were  a  substantial 
number  of  Republicans  in  attendance, 
many  of  whom  hsul  supported  me  in  my 
campaign  and  who  were  willing  to  join 
in  celebrating  my  victory. 

However,  even  if  there  had  not  been 
a  single  Republican  present,  would  this 
necessarily  mean  that  the  affair  was  a 
political  testimonial  as  opposed  to  a  per- 
sonal testimonial? 

If  testimonials  are  permissible,  should 
it  not  be  possible  for  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans to  come  together  to  honor  and 
assist  a  party  leader  whom  they  esteem 
by  giving  him  a  gift  of  a  purse  to  be 
used  at  his  personal  discretion? 

If  there  is  any  definition  of  the  word 
testimonial  that  prohibits  this  interpre- 
tation, I  do  not  know  of  it.  And  believe 
me  I  have  searched  for  it. 

Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  law  or  rule 
which  says  that  if  the  audience  in  at- 
tendance at  a  testimonial  is  partisan  in 
nature,  then  the  proceeds  cannot  be 
used  for  personal  purposes  but  only  for 
political  purposes. 

In  short,  I  think  the  committee  has 
established  a  meaningless  criterion  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  found — ^in 
the  dictionary  or  in  the  laws  of  this 
country,  or  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
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or  In  the  traditional  semantic*  of  pol- 
itlca. 

Siay  I  8*7  before  going  further  that  I 
have  always  been  uneasy  at  testimonial 
affairs  organized  In  my  honor.  It  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  be  obliged 
to  sit  and  listen  to  good  men  praise  me 
in  front  <A  several  hundred  people.  It 
has  been  an  even  greater  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  feel  that  I  was  in  the  po- 
sttl<Hi  of  a  mendicant  accepting  the  sup- 
port of  my  friends. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought, 
however,  that  this  was  the  only  possible 
way  tn  which  I  could  meet  the  costs  I 
had  incurred  In  obtaining  ofiQce  and  the 
additional  cost  of  maintaining  office. 

I  agreed  to  the  testimonials,  and  I  ac- 
cepted their  proceeds.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  deception  of  the  pub- 
lic for  any  purpoee.  Despite  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  my 
critics,  it  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the 
public  was  not  deceived. 

I  come  back  to  the  charge  that  the 
testimonials  organized  in  my  behalf 
were  somehow  not  legitimate  because 
the  letters  of  invitation  failed  to  spell 
out  that  the  proceeds  were  gifts  to  be 
used  at  my  discretion.  Since  this  charge 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  speech 
last  Wednesday. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  invitations  to  testi- 
monial dinners  In  my  time,  and  I  cannot 
remember  k  single  one  which  said  any- 
thing more  than  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  testimonial  to  honor  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  they  said.  There 
Is  no  rule  and  no  law  requiring  that  they 
say  more.  And  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
can  be  found  guilty  of  violating  a  non- 
existent rule.  This  runs  counter  to  every 
concept  of  cMllzed  Justice. 

Why  do  testimonial  invitations  not 
spell  out  in  more  detail  the  purpose  of 
the  function?  I  think  the  explanation 
has  been  stated  in  a  brutally  frank  man- 
ner by  a  national  columnist  who  said,  I 
quote: 

It  la  In  the  nature  of  most  testimonial 
dinners  that  you  do  not  rub  Into  the  noee 
of  the  beneficiary  the  mendicancy  of  his 
jM-esence  there. 

In  any  event.  In  my  entire  experience, 
I  have  never  seen  one  that  said  any 
more  than  those  in  which  I  was  involved. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  appear 
to  argue  that  In  falling  to  specify  the 
precise  nature  of  the  testimonials  I  was 
departing  from  some  accepted  political 
norm.  Here  again  I  believe  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  those  who  say  that. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  letters  of  invitation  to  the  affairs 
held  In  my  behalf  were  in  line  with  the 
accepted  norms. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  determines 
what  the  accepted  norm  is  with  respect 
to  anything,  particularly  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  except  by  making  an  inquiry.  How 
do  we  know  It  otherwise? 

The  committee  appears  to  argue  that, 
in  failing  tp  specify  the  precise  nature 
of  the  testimonials,  I  was  departing  from 
accepted  political  norms.  Here,  again.  I 
believe  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on 
the  committee— because,  from  my  own 
experience.  I  am  convinced  that  the  let< 
ters  of  invitation  to  the  testimonial  func- 
tions were  In  line  with  accepted  norms. 


Nowhere  in  the  committee's  report  Is 
it  indicated  that  the  committee  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  aU  testimonial  affairs 
organized  in  behalf  of  present  or  past 
Members  of  the  Senate:  that  they  ex- 
amined the  invitations  to  these  fxmc- 
tions;  and  that  they  were  thus  able  to 
determine  what  the  accepted  norms 
were. 

The  wording  of  the  invitation  to  the 
reception  and  dinner  in  Connecticut  tn 
1963  were — as  I  have  frankly  stated — 
open  to  challenge.  But  this  was  the  only 
letter  of  its  kind — although  It  was  sent 
out  without  my  knowledge.  I  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  it. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  fxjlnt  that  I 
cannot  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  one  let- 
ter or  one  function.  The  Senators  must 
look  at  the  picture  whole.  In  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  any  kind — I  repeat,  any 
proof  of  any  kind  that  the  letters  of  in- 
vitation to  the  five  other  testimonials  or- 
ganized in  my  behalf  were  in  conflict 
with  the  accepted  norms,  in  the  absence 
of  any  significant  evidence  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  these  testimonials  were  mis- 
led, I  submit  that  the  committee  has 
failed  to  provide  even  a  semblance  of  the 
kind  of  proof  that  would  be  required  to 
sustain  such  a  charge  in  a  court  of  law. 

Let  me  present  the  facts  about  the 
other  testimonials. 

THE      isei     DINNER 

The  testimonial  affair  to  which  I  gave 
the  greatest  personal  attention,  was 
quite  imderstandably  the  first  one,  the 
1961  testimonial  dinner. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  solicitation  let- 
ter which  was  written  in  connection  with 
that  affair  and  I  approve  of  It.  I  was 
familiar,  too.  with  the  major  publicity 
put  out  in  connection  w^ith  this  affair 
and  I  also  approve  of  this. 

The  1961  dinner  was  organized  by  a 
group  of  my  friends,  two  of  whom  testi- 
fied before  the  committee,  Mr.  Matthew 
Moriarty  and  Mr.  Arthur  Powers. 

Regarding  the  purposes  of  the  1961 
dinner,  Mr.  Moriarty  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Monronet.  But  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned  this  waa  not  necessarily  to  raise 
money  to  take  up  any  deficit. 

Mr.  MoRiARTT  No.  Sir. 

Senator  Mo.vronet.  That  was  unm.inage- 
able. 

Mr.  MoRiARTT.  No  Sir.  I  felt  all  the  time  It 
waa  for  Tom  Dodd's  own  u.se  Gentlemen,  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  we  can't  conceivably 
have  the  type  of  men  In  office  that  we  want, 
unless  they  are  assisted.  A  man  csn't  come 
here,  and  maintain  a  home  In  hl.s  State,  and 
maintain  a  home  in  Washington  and  put  sev- 
eral children  through  college.  If  that  Is  the 
type  of  man  we  want,  and  do  It  on  the  e.il- 
ary  that  a  Senator  gets.  Now,  the  only  w.iy 
that  we  can  operate  is  to  assist  these  men 
through  testimonials  and  get  monies 
through  masses  of  people  and  leave  them 
unfettered  and  without  obligations  to  any 
individual.  Now  if  we  don't  do  that,  then 
we  are  going  to  expose  those  men  to  a  few 
Individuals  who  will  support  them  and  own 
them.  We  can't  afford  that  In  our  democracy. 
Or  we  can  have  wealthy  men  who  can  afford 
to  come  here  and  be  on  order  as  Senators, 
jmd  I  question  whether  all  of  those  men  will 
have  a  feeling  of  the  needs  of  the  average 
citizen.  If  he  h«s  never  suffered  any  need 
JtUmaelf  or  never  been  deprived  of  anything, 
bow  is  b«  going  to  have  a  complete  under- 
•taadlng  of  the  average  Individual  who  has 
to  struggle  through  life  to  make  a  UveU- 
hood  for  family?  Under  our  present  society 


I  firmly  believe  this  Is  the  only  answer  to 
our  problem.  (Hgs.  p.  631) 

Similarly.  Mr.  Powers  stated: 
Mr.  Pern.  What  was  your  understanding 
of  the  purpoee  of  the  dinner  at  the  time  you 
sent  this  letter  out? 

Mr.  PowEsa.  Well.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing in  that  it  was  3  years  after  he  had  been 
elected,  and  certainly  about  3  years  before 
he  would  have  to  run  again,  that  It  was  a 
dinner  in  his  honor,  the  funds  of  which 
could  be  given  to  Senator  Dodd  for  his  use 
as  he  saw  fit.  (Hgs.  p.  635) 

The  solicitation  letter  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  nonpohtlcal  quality  of  the  1961 
testimonial  dinner.  It  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  On  November  4th,  1958,  the 
people  of  Connecticut  elected  Tom  Dodd  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  Is  apparent  as 
evidenced  by  his  outstanding  record. 

Senator  Dodd  has  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  courageously  and  with  great  ability. 

His  stature  In  the  Senate  is  acclaimed  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Senator  Dodd's  friends  have  appropriately 
decided  to  honor  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
term.  Their  recognition  will  be  In  the  form 
of  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, November  20th,  1961,  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  In  Hartford. 

The  testimonial  will  be  a  non-partisan 
tribute.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  the  senior  Republican  in  the  Sen- 
ate, have  already  signified  their  Intentions 
of  being  with  us.  and  we  would  like  very 
much  to  have  you  come. 

K  table  may  be  reserved  In  the  name  of 
the  person  sponsoring  a  group  of  ten  ca 
more.  Please  list  the  names  of  your  guests 
for  the  program  and  seating  arrangements 

Yoxir  participation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  B.  Powers. 

Treasurer. 

HARTroRD,   Conn. 

And  so  on.  Well,  Senator  Bridges  was 
coming.  He  told  me  himself  that  he 
wanted  to  come,  and  that  he  would  be 
there,  I  was,  of  course  grateful  to  him 
for  that  generous  attitude.  I  think  I  told 
the  Senate  I  had  attended  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  Senator  Bridges  in  New 
Hampshire,  because  I  liked  him.  I  had 
been  asked  by  the  people  up  there  ar- 
ranging the  dinner  to  do  so,  and  I  did. 
But  in  any  event,  that  is  the  letter  for 
the  1961  dinner. 

I  think  any  fair  reading  of  that  letter 
will  clearly  show  that  it  was  a  testi- 
monial dinner,  that  it  was  not  in  a  cam- 
paign year,  or  even  near  one.  and  it  was 
described,  in  part,  as  "a  nonpartisan 
tribute."  So  it  was  Intended,  and  many 
persons  of  both  political  parties  attended 
it. 

Before  this  letter  was  sent  out,  before 
any  plans  were  finalized  for  that  affair, 
I  did  what  I  thought  was  the  prudent 
thing  to  do,  when  I  asked  a  lawyer,  who 
I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have.  Certainly,  in  our 
State,  and  perhaps  far  beyond  its  bound- 
aries, he  is  one  of  the  best  for  his  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  affair,  whether  it  was  all 
right.  His  advice  was.  "Certainly  it  Is  all 
right." 

THE    1965    DINNER 

I  would  like  to  take  up  the  1965  affair 
next  and  will  take  up  the  1963  dinner 
later. 

The   committee's   conclusions   totally 
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exclude  all  of  the  favorable  evidence. 
The  committee's  report  can  only  point 
to  the  newspaper  articles  in  an  effort  to 
sustain  the  proposition  that  the  1961 
testimonial  dinner  was  a  political  cam- 
paign fundralsing  affair. 

Let  us  look  at  these  newspaper  arti- 
cles. Tliey  will  be  found  at  pages  888 
through  892  of  the  record.  The  three 
newspaper  articles  at  page  888  each  de- 
scribe the  affair  as  "nonpartisan."  The 
extended  article  at  page  889  states  In 
part  that  the  principal  speaker,  then 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  "also 
stood  for  more  than  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Democrats.  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents who  attended  the  nonpartisan 
dinner." 

The  same  article  also  identifies  some 
of  the  prominent  Republicans  who  were 
present  at  the  affair. 

The  article  on  page  890  identifies  the 
dinner  a  "nonpartisan  testimonial  din- 
ner." 

The  article  on  page  891  identifies  the 
dirmer  as  a  "testimonial."  identifies  the 
prominent  Republicans  who  were  pres- 
ent, but  notes  that  most  of  the  partic- 
ipants were  Democrats.  It  also  states 
that  it  had  been  reported  that  "some  of 
the  money  raised  at  the  dinner  would  be 
used  to  clear  up  a  deficit  outstanding 
since  Senator  Dodd's  1958  campaign." 

The  final  newspaper  article  from  the 
New  Britain  Herald  found  on  page  892 
identifies  the  dinner  as  a  "testimonial" 
and  attributes  to  Arthur  Powers,  the 
treasurer  of  the  dinner,  the  statement 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  dinner  would 
help  Senator  Dodd  meet  "his  campaign 
deficit."  These  last  two  articles  contain 
the  only  references  to  a  campaign  in  any 
of  the  newspaper  articles. 

And.  incidentally,  Mr.  Powers  testified 
that— 

I  don't  recall  a  statement  to  the  New 
Britain  Herald.  I  know  the  man  who  put  that 
in  there,  Mr.  Covlnl  from  the  New  Britain 
Herald,  and  I  think  he  was  just  filling  in 
space.  I  dont  recall  ever  saying  that  it  was  to 
be  used  for  a  campaign  deficit.  (635-636) 

Furthermore,  the  report  at  page  14 
states  that  neither  the  solicitation  letter 
nor  the  return  envelope  "disclosed  the 
intended  use  of  the  dinner  proceeds." 
However,  an  examination  of  the  solicita- 
tion letter  and  the  return  envelope  dis- 
closes the  following  facts : 

First.  The  letter  uses  the  word  "testi- 
monial" twice  in  the  text. 

Second.  It  was  written  on  a  printed 
letterhead  captioned  "Testimonial  Din- 
ner for  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd." 

Third.  The  letter  nowhere  referred 
either  to  past  or  future  campaigns. 

Fourth.  The  letter  did  contain  a  state- 
ment of  purpose:  "to  honor  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  term." 

Fifth.  The  letter  referred  to  the  dinner 
as  a  nonpartisan  tribute. 

Sixth.  The  letter  specifically  refers  to 
the  fact  that  "Senator  Styles  Bridges,  the 
senior  Republican  In  the  Senate"  had 
already  accepted. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  facts 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  proceeds  of  this  dlimer  were  not  re- 
stricted in  any  sense  and  that  no  donor 


was  or.  Indeed,  could  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  affair. 

In  the  case  of  the  1965  testimonial, 
the  committee  has  argued  that  it  could 
not  have  been  a  personal  testimonial  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  one  of  the 
three  letters  of  invitation  referred  to  a 
campaign  deficit;  and  second,  because 
the  letter  of  invitation  referred  to  a 
partisan  connotation  and  because,  in 
their  Judgment,  the  attendance  was 
partisan. 

The  committee  has  also  argued  that 
the  amoimt  received  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  $6,000  deficit  listed  in  the  report  I 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  have  already  explained  why  the  sec- 
ond argument — that  is  the  argument 
that  the  affair  was  partisan  in  nature — 
would  have  absolutely  no  significance, 
even  if  It  were  true,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  testimonial  was  per- 
sonal or  political  In  nature. 

As  for  the  first  argimient,  I  offer  these 
observations : 

First.  Only  one  of  the  three  Invitation 
form  letters  referred  to  a  campaign  defi- 
cit. The  other  two  simply  described  the 
affair  as  a  testimonial. 

Second.  At  the  time  this  report  was 
filed  on  November  30,  1964,  the  Dodd  for 
Senator  Committee  and  the  Dollar^  for 
Dodd  Committee  had  between  them  re- 
ceived $175,000.  The  bookkeeping,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  complete.  Both  con- 
tributions and  bills  came  in  for  some 
time  after  November  30.  Delayed  con- 
tributions ultimately  brought  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  two  committees  up  to 
$220,000 — a  difference  of  $45,000.  But 
the  bills  which  came  in  after  November 
30  were  more  than  adequate  to  consume 
the  additional  income.  In  general,  the 
bills  came  in  before  the  delayed  contri- 
butions— so  that  there  may  very  well 
have  been  a  time  when  It  looked  as 
though  I  might  wind  up  with  a  net  defi- 
cit of  $25,000  or  $30,000  or  more.  The 
final  deficit  turned  out  to  be  about 
$7,000. 

Third.  At  the  time  the  dinner  was  or- 
ganized, I  was  still  burdened  by  sub- 
stantial debts  which  had  their  origins  in 
my  nonstop  ctmipaigns  of  1956  through 
1958.  Indeed,  after  the  dinner  I  paid 
some  $80,000  remaining  from  this  period, 
so  that  for  the  first  time  since  I  entered 
the  Senate  I  had  my  nose  above  water  fi- 
nancially. I  do  not  see  how  any  fault  can 
be  found  with  using  any  money  that  re- 
mained after  retiring  my  campaign  defi- 
cit for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
balance  of  the  political  debts  which  I 
had  contracted  between  1956  and  1958. 

THE  DISTRICT  OV  COLXTMBIA  RECEPTION 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
reception  in  September  1963,  the  word 
"campaign"  did  not  appear  anywhere, 
while  the  ticket  for  the  reception  clearly 
spelled  out  that  it  was  a  "testimonial 
reception."  Moreover,  the  committee 
could  point  to  no  publicity  which  might 
have  been  considered  misleading. 

THK  DODD  DAT  IS63  AITAIK 

The  only  serious  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  testimonials  orga- 
nized in  toy  behalf  have-to  do  with  the 
so-called  Etodd  Day  affairs  in  Connecti- 
cut in  October  1963. 


There  were  four  affairs  on  this  occa- 
sion: a  breakfast,  a  luncheon,  a  dinner, 
and  a  reception,  the  income  from  which 
wa.^  combined. 

A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  some 
of  the  newspaper  articles  that  appeared 
dealing  with  DoddDay. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles are  notoriously  unreliable,  and,  for 
this  reason,  they  are  not  accepted  as  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  law. 

By  themselves,  the  articles  in  question, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  talk  about  the 
Dodd  campaign,  certainly  do  not  estab- 
lish beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
those  who  came  to  the  dinners  were  mis-  / 
led.  Actually,  those  who  attend  testl-  ''^ 
monlals  for  political  figures  almost  In- 
variably do  so  In  response  to  invitations 
that  are  sent  to  them. 

When  I  was  asked  at  the  hearing 
whether  John  Doe  might  not  have  been 
misled  by  some  of  the  publicity,  I  replied 
that  John  Doe  did  not  attend  these 
affairs — that,  by  and  large,  the  people 
who  came  to  them  were  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who  knew  me  In  one  degree 
or  another,  and  knew  something  of  my 
circumstances,  and  wanted  to  help  me. 
I  think  it*s  far  more  Important  to  look 
at  the  literature  put  out  in  connection 
with  these  affairs,  because  this  is  some- 
thing for  which  the  sponsors  have  a  de- 
monstrable responsibility,  and  because  It 
played  an  Infinitely  larger  role  than  did 
the  newspaper  articles  in  promoting  the 
events. 

The  pattern  of  the  literature  and  pub- 
licity was  far  from  uniform. 

The  breakfast,  for  example,  was  clearly 
labeled  a  testimonial  breakfast  hi  the 
invitations  that  were  sent  out.  The  in- 
vitation read — I  quote  from  page  910  of 
the  hearing  record: 

Dear  Friend:  On  November  4tb,  1958,  the 
people  of  Connecticut  elected  Tom  Dodd  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  Is  apparent  as 
evidenced  by  his  outstanding  record. 

Senator  Dodd  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  courageously  and  with  great 
ability. 

His  stature  In  the  Senate  Is  acclaimed  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  like  very  much  to  have  you  Join  them 
and  other  friends  of  Senator  Dodd  at  a  testi- 
monial breakfast  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
October  26,  1963,  at  the  Hartford  Club  in 
Hartford,  at  9 :  00  a.m. 

A  table  may  be  reserved  In  the  name  of  the        ^ 
person  sponsoring  a  group  of  ten  or  more. 
Please  list  the  names  of  your  guests  for  the 
program  and  seating  arrangements. 

Your  participation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Matt  Mosiaxtt, 

TreasweT. 

Post  Office  Box  843 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  reply  cards  addressed  to  Matthew 
M.  Moriarty,  treasurer,  Dodd  Testimonlfd 
Breakfast,  reads  as  follows: 

Matt  :  As  a  friend  of  Tom's  I  want  to  con-     ■' 
tribute   to   the   succesa   of   the   testimonial 

breakfast  for  him.  I  enclose  a  check  for 

dollars.  Please  send artmlwrtan  ticket  (a). 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNamara. 
in  a  letter  of  invitation  written  to  one 
person,  an  acquaintance  of  McNamara's, 
asked  him  to  contribute  to  my  campaign. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  t  could  n(^  pos- 
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slbly  have  seen  such  a  letter,  and  I  would 
not  have  approved  It  If  I  had  seen  It.  But 
I  accept  responsibility  for  It.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  friend,  Howard  Siegrlst.  Inci- 
dentally, did  not  come  to  the  dinner  and 
did  not  contribute. 

In  connection  with  this  affair.  I  was 
asked  about  a  letter  to  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  text  of  which  was 
printed  to  the  New  York  Times  on  May 
28.  1967.  6  weeks  after  It  was  printed  In 
Drew  Pearson's  column.  Let  me  read  this 
text  to  you  and  give  you  my  commentary 
on  it: 

Auc(78T  5.  1963. 

DxAK  Ltnoon:  First  of  all  allow  me  to 
thank  you  ackln  for  your  generous  offer  to 
come  to  Connecticut  to  assist  me  In  my 
forthcoming  campaign.  Since  receiving  defl- 
nlte  word  from  your  office  that  you  win  be 
available  on  October  26  for  the  entire  day.  I 
have  ocheduled  a  variety  of  activities  that 
will  cover  the  principal  centers  of  the  SUte. 

I  wish  I  oould  convey  to  you  how  enthusi- 
astic everyone  Is  about  your  visit  and  how 
much  it  wlU  assist  us  in  geUlng  my  campaign 
drive  underway. 

Our  schedule  of  activities  for  October  26  Is 
as  follows:  9  am.  brealcfast  In  Hartford. 
Noon-lxincheon  In  New  Haven,  4  or  5  pJB. — 
dedlcatlMi  of  ih»  new  Municipal  Stadium  In 
Bridgeport,  7  pjn.  dinner  In  Bridgeport. 

Your  visit  win  aotat  a  week  before  the 
municipal  elections  In  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  CJonnecticut.  There  are  some  hotly 
contested  elections  and  while,  of  course,  no 
one  expects  you  to  become  involved  in  any  of 
them,  your  presence  In  the  State  at  that  time 
wUI  be  a  great  boost  to  the  Democratic  cause. 

Everywhere  I  go  to  make  arrangements  for 
your  visit,  people  express  the  hope  that  joxa 
gracious  wife,  lAdy  Bird,  will  be  with  you 
when  you  come  to  Connecticut.  We  are 
counting  on  her,  too.  and  axe  planning  some 
entertainment  for  her. 

Your  visit  means  more  to  me  than  I  can 
,  say.  Lyndon,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
^  Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas   J.   Dodd. 

I  want  to  caH  the  Senators'  attention 
particularly  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
letter.  Let  me  re^  It  again : 

First  of  all  alk>w  me  to  thank  you  again 
for  your  generous  offer  to  oome  to  Connecti- 
cut to  assist  me  In  my  forthcoming  cam- 
paign. , 

It  Is  demonstrably  faulty  logic  to  con- 
clude that  just  because  I  referred  to  my 
"forthcoming  campaign"  In  this  letter, 
I,  therefore,  considered  the  testimonial 
dinner  at  which  the  Vice  President 
would  speak  as  a  campaign  fundraislng 
dinner. 

What  I  was  saying  In  my  letter  was 
nothing  more  than  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's coming  Into  the  State  In  my  be- 
half would  help  me  tremendously.  The 
prestige  gmlned  by  his  visit  would  help 
me.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  In  the 
State  and  I  was  seen  with  him  was  boimd 
to  help  me.  If  the  Vice  President  came  to 
my  house  for  dinner,  it  would  help  me 
politically,  and  it  would  help  me  in  any 
future  campaign. 

Look  closely  at  the  letter,  and  you  will 
see  that  I  was  emphasizing  his  mere 
presence  In  the  State  as  being  helpful  In 
a  number  of  ways.  Per  example,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  to  the  forthcoming 
municipal  elections,  and  I  said  that  his 
"presence  t^  the  State  will  be  a  great 
boost  to  th9  Democratic  cause." 

The  letter  wba  written  more  than  a 
year' before  the' campaign.  It  was  writ- 


ten, in  short,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  my  understanding,  it  would  have  been 
a  violation  of  the  law  for  me  to  raise 
funds  for  my  reelection  in  1964.  Indeed, 
I  have  In  my  flies  several  letters  return- 
ing to  people  campaign  contributions 
they  sent  In  to  me  only  a  few  days  after  I 
wrote  to  the  President — I  returned  a 
proffered  campaign  contribution  to  a 
Mr.  John  Pepping  of  Los  Angeles  In  a 
letter  that  closed  with  these  words: 

However,  since  my  campaign  will  not  get 
under  way  for  some  time  yet.  I  think  It 
would  be  better  for  you  to  hold  your  check 
until  a  later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

And  in  1962  I  remember  I  was  trying 
to  help  two  rabbis  In  connection  with 
their  concern  over  Soviet  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  Each  of  them  sent  me  cam- 
paign contributions — and  I  returned 
their  contribution  because,  as  I  told 
them,  my  campaign  did  not  get  under- 
way until  1964. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  Inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.  > 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  President  Johnson  was 
deceived  about  the  Dodd  Day  affairs,  the 
committee  report  at  two  points  said  the 
f  oUowtog : 

President  Johnson  recently  stated  public- 
ly that  he  never  knew  that  any  dinner  he 
attended  was  to  raise  funds  for  anyone's 
personal  use  (p.  693,  Hgs). 

This  paraphrase  is  excerpted  from  the 
President's  statement  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  April  22,  1966,  in  a  manner 
which,  I  feel,  does  not  truthfully  convey 
the  President's  full  position. 

The  report  refers  the  reader  to  page 
893  of  the  record.  But  how  many  readers 
have  the  time  to  turn  to  page  893  of  the 
record?  If  you  do,  however,  and  I  ask 
you  to,  you  will  find  the  following  para- 
graph which  the  committee's  report 
paraphrased: 

The  Pkjsident  I  have  had  no  Informa- 
tion about  any  dinners  held  for  anyone  to 
obtain  funds  for  personal  use,  none  that  I 
have  ever  attended  that  I  knew  were  being 
h'»ld  for  that  purpKjee 

The  report,  regrettably,  made  no  refer- 
ence of  any  kind  to  the  succeeding  para- 
graph in  which  the  President  made  the 
following  statement: 

I  always  understood  that  they  were  having 
an  appreciation  dinner  or  testimonial  dinner 
but  I  didn't  know  that  It  was  for  personal, 
or  political,  or  local  campaign  or  national. 

I  think  It  Is  clesir  from  this  last  p«u^- 
graph  that  the  President  was  saying,  not 
that  he  was  deceived  by  me,  but  that  he 
was  apparently  unaware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  many  of  the  functions  he  has 
attended. 

This  half  quotation  from  President 
Johnson  is  In  the  nature  of  a  half-truth — 
a  prejudicial  and  damaging  half-truth, 
to  bootTit  Is  so  patently  unfair  that  I  fail 
to  understand  how  six  eminently  fair- 
minded  Senators  could  have  approved 
the  excerpt  which  appeared  In  the  re- 


port as  an  accurate  representation  of 
what  President  Johnson  actually  said. 

LACK  or  EVmNCK  THAT  DONORS  WKKE  DECXTVED 

The  committee  has  argued  that  the 
donors  who  contributed  money  to  my 
testimonials  were  deceived.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  they  were  not  deceived  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
misled  by  the  invitations  and  literature 
attendant  on  the  1961  testimonial,  the 
District  of  Columbia  reception  for  Dodd, 
the  Dodd  Day  breakfast  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  1965  testimonial. 

The  only  affairs  where  the  attendant 
invitations  and  literature  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  misleading  are  the 
Dodd  Day  reception  In  Fairfield  and  the 
dinner  in  Bridgeport. 

On  the  luncheon,  there  is  not  enough 
information  in  my  files  and  there  Is 
certainly  not  enough  information  in  the 
committee's  record  to  permit  any  judg- 
ment about  the  language  used  in  the 
invitation  and  luncheon  documents. 

But  If  the  committee  Is  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  proof,  it  is  not  enough  to  argue 
that  some  of  the  donors  at  the  1963  din- 
ner and  reception  might  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  invitation  and  hterature  and 
publicity  attendant  on  these  two  affairs. 

The  question  that  has  to  be  decided  Is: 
does  the  evidence  indicate  that  the 
donors  were  in  fact  misled? 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said 
repeatedly  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
donor  that  determines  the  nature  of  a 
contribution.  In  short,  if  the  donor  con- 
siders his  contribution  to  be  a  gift,  it  Is 
a  gift;  while,  if  he  considers  it  to  be  a 
political  contribution,  it  is  a  political 
contribution. 

We  have  presented  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  people  who  organized 
these  dinners  and  the  people  who  came 
to  them  regarded  the  contributions  as 
gifts. 

There  is  both  positive  evidence  and 
negative  evidence. 

The  positive  evidence  consists  of  the 
fact  that  almost  435  people  who  bought 
tickets  to  these  several  testimonials  have 
submitted  sworn  statements  stating  that 
they  considered  their  contributions  to  be 
gifts,  to  be  used  at  my  discretion.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  people  attend- 
ed two  dinners.  Some  of  them  attended 
two  dirmers.  Some  of  them  attended 
three  dinners.  Many  of  them,  moreover, 
bought  two  tickets,  while  some  bought 
tables.  In  terms  of  total  attendance  at 
all  the  testimonial  functions,  the  435 
affidavits,  therefore,  represent  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  came  to  the  affairs  and 
who  could  be  reached  In  the  brief  time 
available 

In  terms  of  total  attendance  at  all 
these  testimonial  affairs,  the  435  affi- 
davits represent  a  majority  of  those  who 
came  to  the  affairs  and  who  could  be 
reached  in  the  brief  time  available — 
and  it  was  brief. 

Let  me  say  about  this  that  I  felt  there 
was  perhaps  some  Implied  criticism  be- 
cause my  lawyers  had  had  a  form  made 
up  and  printed.  I  do  not  know  how  else 
affidavits  could  be  obtained  In  a  State 
as  small,  geographically,  as  my  State. 
I  think  I  explained  that  the  other  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  quite  a 
task  to  get  around  the  State.  These  peo- 
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pie  come  from  all  over  the  State.  They 
are  busy  people.  They  are  at  work.  They 
have  many  things  to  do.  Before  they 
could  sign  an  affidavit,  they  had  to  get 
a  notary  public  to  witness  It.  That  Is 
not  easy  to  do.  The  fact  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  so  does  not,  to  me  as  a 
human  betog  and  as  a  lawyer,  detract 
one  whit  from  their  value.  I  do  not  see 
how  anything  that  was  said  here  was 
Intended  to  convey  that  impression,  but 
I  think  perhaps  it  did.  I  think  it  Is  unfair 
to  the  people  of  Cormectlcut  who  ex- 
ecuted these  affidavits.  Our  people  are 
as  good  as  the  people  anywhere  else  to 
this  land.  They  do  not  sign  fraudulent 
affidavits  or  fake  affidavits.  I  have  one  to 
my  hand.  It  reads: 

state  of  Connecticut,  County  of  Hartford. 
I,  Frederick  W.  Beach — 

Freddie  Beach,  by  the  way,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  Republicans  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  There  is  no 
finer  human  betog  who  lives  in  Con- 
necticut or  anywhere  else.  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  for  my  friend.  He  has 
been  one  for  a  good  many  years.  Since 
we  are  talking  about  the  bipartisan 
atmosphere  of  these  affairs,  he  made  an 
affidavit  and  said: 

Between  1961  and  1965,  I  was  a  participant 
in  testimonial  affairs  honoring  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  In  the  year  1965.  In  this 
connection,  I  donated  funds  to  Senator 
Dodd.  These  funds  were  intended  by  me  as 
a  personal  gift  to  Senator  Dodd  and  were 
motivated  by  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
him.  It  was  my  intention  that  Senator  Dodd 
use  these  funds  in  any  way  he  saw  fit.  They 
were  not  Intended  as  a  political  contribution, 
because  I  am  a  Ufe-long  Republican. 

The  affidavit  is  signed  "Frederick  W. 
Beach."  Mr.  Beach  is  one  of  the  most 
promment  lawyers  in  our  State.  So  one 
of  the  most  active  members  in  his  own 
party  happens  to  be  my  friend.  I  am 
glad  he  is.  I  am  proud  of  his  friendship. 

I  neglected  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  affida'v^lt  from 
Fred  Beach  is  identical  with  the  affidavit 
that  my  counsel  drew  up,  except  for  the 
words  that  Mr.  Beach  added:  "because 
I  am  a  lifelong  Republican."  Other  than 
that,  the  affidavit  is  the  same  as  the  one 
that  everybody  else  got.  Mr.  Beach  typed 
those  words  in  himself,  or  had  them 
typed  in. 

This  was  not  the  only  one.  There  were 
others,  and  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
hear  about  it.  One  was  from  George 
Lamb,  whom  I  have  known  20  years  or 
more.  He  also  happens  to  be  a  Republi- 
can. He  says: 

I.  George  P.  Lamb,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
pose and  say  that  I  have  been  a  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  since  1934. 
I  was  acquainted  with  him  at  the  time  he 
was  an  FBI  agent,  when  he  was  In  the  private 
practice  of  the  law  In  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  as  a  Senator.  I  have  always 
admired  his  humanltarlanlsm.  his  Interest 
In  dlfScult  Issues  which  face  the  country  and 
his  forthrlghtness  In  dealing  with  them. 

I  have  made  contributions  to  Senator  Dodd 
on  several  occasions.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla.  in  making  my  contribution  I  did  It 
primarily  with  the  Idea  that  he  oould  use 
the  funds  In  whatever  manner  would  beet 
assist  him  In  his  service  to  the  coimtry. 


It  is  signed.  By  the  way,  this  is  not  a 
form  affidavit.  He  made  up  his  own  and 
sent  it  to. 

Here  is  one  from  Judge  Owiazda,  to 
my  State  of  Connecticut,  to  which  he 
says: 

I,  Henry  J.  Qwlazda,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  state  that  in  the  years  1961,  1963 
and  1965  I  was  proud  to  be  a  participant  In 
testimonial  affairs  given  in  honor  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  which  were  given  during 
these  years.  In  this  connection  the  contri- 
butions that  I  made  to  Thomas  J.  Dodd  were 
individually  as  a  gift  and  In  no  way  had 
anything  to  do  as  a  political  contribution. 
From  my  own  experience  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  a  candidate  and  for 
that  reason  I  made  no  reeerraUons  upon 
my  contributions.  Whatever  Senator  Dodd 
wished  to  do  with  my  contribution,  whether 
It  be  to  buy  a  fur  coat  for  his  wife  or  In  any 
other  manner  use  this  money  as  he  saw  fit 
was  perfectly  all  right  with  me  because  It 
was  with  this  intention  that  I  presented 
him  with  these  funds.  My  contributions 
were  not  Intended  in  any  way  as  a  political 
contribution.  Political  contributions  are 
made  to  a  political  committee. 

I  shall  be  happy- to  asAlst  in  any  other 
manner  that  I  may  be  called  upon  to  clarify 
the  attempted  character  assassination  of  the 
Senator  by  a  treasonable  former  employee. 

This  obviously  is  not  a  form.  There  is 
another  one  from  a  friend  to  Bridge- 
port, Morton  Weiss,  which  reads: 

I,  Morton  Weiss,  being  duly  sworn  do  de- 
pose and  say: 

I  reside  in  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  County 
of  Fairfield  and  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
am  an  Attorney  at  Law  with  an  office  at  955 
Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I  attended  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  In  October  of  1963  at  which 
dinner  the  then  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  Vice- 
President,  was  In  attendance. 

I  do  not  recall  who  sold  me  the  ticket  nor 
who  was  present  at  my  table,  but  I  recall 
distinctly  that  I  was  told  when  I  purchased 
the  ticket  and  also  In  a  general  discussion 
at  the  table  that  Senator  Dodd  was  In  poor 
financial  clrcimistances  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  his  friends 
were  trying  to  help  tklm  out.  My  attendance 
at  the  dinner  was  motivated  by  my  respect 
for  him  having  had  the  occasion  to  meet  him 
several  times,  and  because  of  my  desire  to 
be  of  some  help  to  him.  I  had  assumed  at 
the  dinner  that  he  would  be  given  a  purse 
from  the  proceeds,  which  apparently  was  not 
done,  but  It  was  my  intention  that  any  con- 
tribution I  made  would  be  used  for  his  own 
purposes. 

It  was  done. 

That  again  is  not  a  form  affidavit. 
I  have  one  from  Frank  Pltzpatrlck,  of 
Ansonia.  He  says: 

I,  Frank  P.  Fitzpatrlck,  make  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  affidavit  form. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  also  one  of  the  thousands  of  Senator 
Dodd's  admirers,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
oh  several  occasions  to  make  a  financial  con- 
tribution when  a  party  or  testimonial  was 
being  held  in  his  honor. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  the  City  of  Ansonia. 
I  know  of  the  many  flnxmclal  burdens  placed 
on  our  public  servants  and  consider  myself 
fortunate  to  be  able,  in  a  small  way,  to  make 
personal  gifts  from  time  to  time  to  be  used 
to  lighten  the  burden  in  any  numner  of  those 
who  are  making  a  financial  sacrifice  to  serve 
us. 

It  is  signed  by  him.  That  is  not  a  form. 

The  negative  evidence  lies  In  the  fact 
of  the  negative  response  to  my  announce- 
ment— ^which  was  carried  prominently 


over  every  Connecticut  radio  and  TV 
station  and  to  page  1  headltoes  to 
every  Connecticut  newspaper — that,  if 
anyone  who  contributed  to  a  testimonial 
function  on  my  behalf  had  been  misled 
into  thinking  they  were  contrlbuttog  to 
my  campaign,  I  would  return  his  money 
immediately. 

It  has  now  been  3  months  stoce  I  made 
that  offer.  I  have  repeated  It  several 
times.  I  have  seen  to  it  that  it  got  the 
widest  possible  publicity  to  Connecticut. 
It  has  also  received  wide  publlclt^n 
Washington.  And,  as  I  Informed  ^5l 
previously,  to  date  there  has  been  only 
one  request  from  a  man  with  a  motel 
address  In  Connecticut  who  asserted  he 
had  contributed  $25  to  my  1961  testi- 
monial dinner  because  he  personally 
understood  that  this  was  a  campaign 
contribution.  I  mailed  him  my  personal 
check  in  the  amount  of  $25. 

This  is  the  evidence  on  my  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  their  claim 
that  I  deceived  the  hundreds  of  friends 
and  acquatotances  who  came  to  these 
dinners,  the  committee  has  not  presented 
a  stogie  item  of  evidence — I  repeat,  not 
a  stogie  Item  of  evidence — from  those 
who  came  to  these  testimonial  affairs 
that  they  regarded  their  contributions  as 
political  contributions. 

I  am  charged  not  with  defraudtog  the 
Government,  but  with  deceiving  those 
who  came  to  my  dtoners.  But  I  must  ask: 
Who  has  come  forward  to  complato  that 
he  was  deceived  to  the  manner  implied 
by  the  committee?  And  the  answer  Is: 
one  mtoor  contributor — and  it  was  my 
offer  and  not  the  committee's  efforts  that 
brought  him  to  light. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  failed  com- 
pletely to  meettog  the  burden  of  proof 
in  the  case  of  this  charge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  more 
does  the  Senator  have  to  read,  other 
than  the  letter  which  is  now  on  his 
stand,  and  other  letters? 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  majority  leader 
mean  the  affidavits? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  letter-type 
affidavits. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  the 
Senate  by  reading  any  great  number  of 
them.  I  thtok  I  can  cut  those  down,  and 
put  some  of  them  in  the  Record.  I  thtok 
they  all  cover  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  was  trying 
to  do  is  ftod  a  reasonable  breaking  potot 
for  the  Senator;  and  if  the  Senator  will 
do  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
wants  these  other  letters  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  not  gone  through 
all  of  them.  Could  I  put  them  In  Immedi- 
ately when  the  Senate  reconvenes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

EBRONBOTJS    mcWS   AOCOT7IVT8 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  two  newspapers  to  my  State 
have  published  stories  stating  that  I  have 
already  decided  to  vote  against  tiie  reso- 
lution to  censure  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  of  this  pro- 
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ceedlng  to  show  that  I  had  not  decided 
how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
at  ihe  time  the  stories  were  published 
and.  In  fact,  I  have  not  yet  decided  how 
I  will  vote. 

The  judgment  can  only  be  made  after 
a  complete  hearing  of  the  entire  case.  I 
would  not,  and  I  could  not,  judge  this 
case  before  hearing  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  arguments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat my  unAnimous-consent  request  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  receas  until  2  o'clock 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ESCC88 

At  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 
the  same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  pjn..  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfOcer  (Mr.  Kdtoedt  of  New  York 
In  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  be- 
fore I  do,  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodo]  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  his  losing 
his  Tight  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 


\ 

ineir  names 

[No.  153  Leg  1 

Aiken 

Onienlni? 

Mor.toyn 

Ailott 

Hansen 

.VIor?ie 

Anderson 

Hams 

Morton 

Baker 

Hart 

MOt.H 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Haydeii 

M\:sk;f 

Boggs 

Hlrkenlooper 

iNelson 

Br«W8ter 

HIU 

Pe€irson 

drooke 

Holland 

Pell 

Burcllck 

HolUru-s 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pro'.itv 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

J<iV'.  ts 

Randolph 

Carlaon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

RlMcoff 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

-•"Ott 

Church 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Smather-i 

Cl«rlc 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

.Sp  vrkman 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

ap<^ug 

Curtis 

Long.  La 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Symln?ton 

Dodd 

Mansf.eld 

Talra.iUge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Th'iTmond 

Eastland 

McCleP.an 

Tower 

CUendar 

McOee 

TydlnB:8 

BTTln 

McOovem 

Wllltams.  N  J 

Pannln 

Mclntyre 

WUUams.  Del 

Forg 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fuibrtght 

MlUe' 

Youni?.  N   Dak 

Oore 

Mondale 

Youn«.  Oho 

Oriffln 

Uonroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
Is  present 

oaoEX  or  Bt73:NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor'' 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  undBTStanding  that  the  speech  which 
the  dlBtincuiahed  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Is  giving  will  be  completed 


within  one- half  hour  to  an  hour.  It  is 
the  further  understanding  of  the  joint 
leadership,  after  talking  the  matter  over 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention at  that  time,  ujwn  the  comple- 
tion of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  to  offer  m  substitute  motion 
It  Is  my  further  understanding.  Insofar 
as  can  be  ascertained,  that  that  will  be 
the  only  motion  he  intends  to  offer. 

Therefore,  we  would  requt-st  Senators 
to  be  on  hand  all  afternoon.  If  they  pos- 
sibly could,  and  to  be  in  their  seats  or 
as  close  to  them  as  possible.  We  know 
that  they  wUl  be  called  out  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  with  constituents  and  ac- 
complish other  matters 

I  would  say,  and  I  look  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  1  for  corrobo- 
ration, that  there  Is  a  pos.sibillty  for  the 
Senate  to  come  to  a  flnal  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Just  feeling  the  parliamentary 
situation,  as  I  try  to  feel  it,  and  not  being 
able  to  guarantee  ans^hing,  and  without 
asking  anyone  to  prejudice  his  rights,  or 
the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  prejudice  his  rights,  the  way  I 
feel  the  pulse  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  come  to  a  vote  on 
subsection  <a)  and,  for  that  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  chances  are  ex- 
tremely good  that  we  could  come  to  a 
vote  on  subsection  ib>  and  finish  the 
entire  matter  today. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  because  no 
one  can  tell  what  others  might  do  or 
how  the  Senate  is  going  to  vote,  or  things 
or  that  nature.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
chance  that  we  might  finally  dispose  of 
the  entire  matter  today.  At  least,  I  would 
hope  we  would  dispose  of  subsection  la) . 

I  have  one  amendment  In  mind.  It  is 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  does  contain  considerable  of 
the  language  that  is  In  the  committee 
proposal,  but  amends  it  in  a  number  of 
respects.  It  is  being  drafted.  I  will  pre- 
sent it  as  soon  as  It  Is  available. 

It  contain.';  most  of  the  points  I  showed 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  some- 
what different  language,  but  it  has  dif- 
ferent fwlnts.  I  thought  I  would  offer  it 
a.s  an  amendment  .n  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
st'tLi^e  for  the  fir.st  part  of  the  censure 
rcsolut'on  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  wfe 
wcuid  be  ready  to  v-.  te  on  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  offered. 

If  It  is  not  agreed  to.  perhaps  tho.se  of 
us  who  are  for  .Senator  Dodd  might  want 
to  take  another  look.  I  cannot  state  pre- 
cisely what  our  po.sifion  will  be  at  that 
time,  but  we  will  know  pretty  much 
where  we  stand  after  we  vote  on  It  That 
might  be  the  decisive  vote  The  amend- 
ment Is  now  being  d:-afted  and  I  will 
make  it  availab'e  as  soon  as  I  have  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate.  I  wi.sh  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
LouUsiana  for  the  encouraging  .statement 
he  has  Just  mad". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate speaking  any  more  than  i">  min- 
utes at  th?  most,  aft  r  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  spoken  I  wou'.d 
hope  that  Senators  would  listen  to  the 
Senator   from   Connect'ciit.   because   he 


is  presenting  his  case,  a  case  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  certainly  should  hear 
before  it  votes,  and  much  of  which  has 
not  been  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  ask  the  mem- 
bership to  remain  on  the  floor  as  much 
as  possible  to  hear  what  the  distin- 
guished Senators  have  to  say,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  that  this 
matter  might  be  concluded  this  eve- 
ning, even  if  it  takes  a  little  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  when  we  recessed 
for  the  luncheon  period,  I  htid  been  read- 
ing some  affidavits.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
lay the  Senate  unnecessarily  by  readiiig 
any  great  number  of  them.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  content,  and  all  of  the  same 
Intent,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  affidavits — I  believe  there  are 
a  half  a  dozen,  something  like  that — 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  Indulge 
me  for  another  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Indeed  so. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re-., 
marks  a  list  of  names  of  over  435  persons 
who  have  submitted  aflSdavits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr    DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  the 
parliamentary  problem,  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  to  say  has  not  yet  been 
heard.  Senators  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  in  the  Record.  I  observe 
that  we  have  a  bare  quorum  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  moment. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  lead- 
ership, on  both  sides  of  the  aisles,  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  trying  to  get  Sena- 
tors to  stay  In  their  seats  at  least  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the 
next  hour. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  but  simply  urge  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  ask  Senators  to  come 
into  the  Chamber  at  least  to  hear  the 
defendant. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  raises  a  most 
valid  point.  I  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorujm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr    DODD    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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(No.  164  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

AUott 

Hansen 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Brewster 

HIU 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  Maas 

.Scott 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

S  tennis 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

EUender 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Ervin 

McGovern 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fuibrtght 

MUler 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Grtffln 

Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  In  the 

nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I  propose 

to  offer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
hi  due  course  I  have  in  nUnd  offering  sm 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
While  I  would  prefer  that  nothing  be 
voted  at  all,  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Senate 
that  something  be  voted  in  regard  to  the 
charge  In  section  (a).  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  substitute  would  be  more 
appropriate,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  original  resolution  charges 
the  Senator  with  two  courses  of  conduct, 
as  a  result  of  which  censure  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  my  contention  that  the 
first  charge  Is  neither  malum  prohibi- 
tum— that  is,  against  the  law — nor  mal- 
um in  se — that  is,  evil  as  such.  In  that 
case,  censure  would  be  a  harsh  punish- 
ment with  reference  to  subsection  (a), 
particularly  in  view  of  the  defense  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made. 
This  is  how  my  motion  reads: 
Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line  1, 
page  1,  strike  out  all  to  and  including  "cam- 
paign," In  line  10,  page  1; 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  2,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  6,  page  2;  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "That  It  la 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  has 
engaged  In  a  course  of  conduct  over  a  period 
of  five  years  from  1061  to  1965  of  exercising 
the  Influence  and  power  of  his  office  as  a 
United  States  Senator  to  obtain,  and  tise 
for  his  personal  benefit,  funds  from  the  pub- 
lic through  testimonial  functions  and  cam- 
paign fund  raising  events,  in  order  to  retire 
Indebtedneea  which  had  Its  beginning  when 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  sought  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1956  and  1968. 

"Sec,  2.  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  is  highly  commended  for 
Its, diligent  efforts,  in  Its  investigation  Into 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut,  to  promote  higher  standards 
of  ethics  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

"Sec.  3.  In  order  further  to  promote  high 
standards  of  ethics  for  Members  of  the 
United  jStates  Senate,  the  Select  Conunlttee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is  urged  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  submit  such 
Code  to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  first  sessions  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress. 

"Sec.  4.  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  Code 
of  Ethics  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  Is  admonished  to  avoid  any  and  all 
conduct  which  might  be  construed  In  any 
way  as  being  In  derogation  of  the  high  stand- 
ards of  ethics  by  which  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
governed." 

This  Is  the  only  amendment  I  have 
in  mind  offering  at  this  time.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  agreed  to.  If  it  is,  I  will 
not  offer  any  more. 

I  believe  we  had  better  Xerox  this 
amendment  rather  than  print  it,  so  we 
can  have  it  available  for  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not  here  a 
few  minutes  ago,  I  had  said  that  I  be- 
lieved that  at  the  lunch  hour  I  had 
read  and  later  this  afternoon  asked 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  copies  of  certain  affidavits  and  a 
list  of  some  435  affiants  in  Connecticut 
who  submitted  the  affidavits. 

Now  I  would  like  to  complete,  as 
quickly  as  I  can,  what  I  have  to  say 
about  subsection  (a) .  I  had  said,  before 
the  recess  for  lunch,  that  there  was  both 
positive  and  negative  evidence,  and  I 
have  dealt  as  well  as  I  thought  I  could 
with  some  of  that. 

I  now  turn  to  the  negative  e'vldence. 
The  negative  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  negative  response  to  the  announce- 
ment which  I  told  the  Senate  I  made 
some  3  months  ago,  in  which  I  offered 
to  refund  his  money  to  anyone  who  had 
bought  a  ticket  to  any  of  these  affairs  if 
he  felt  he  had  been  misled. 

As  I  told  the  Senate,  this  announce- 
ment by  me  was  carried  prominently 
over  every  Connecticut  radio  and  tele- 
vision  station    and    was    published    in 
front-page  headlines  in,  I  believe,  almost 
every  Connecticut  newspaper.  About  3 
months  have  passed  since  I  made  that 
offer,  and  I  have  repeated  it  several 
times,  at  almost  every  opportunity  that 
was  presented  to  me.  I  tried  to  give  it  the 
widest  publicity  In  Connecticut.  I  have 
continued  to  try.  It  has  received,  I  think, 
some  wide  publicity  across  the  country. 
I  reiterate  that  to  this  hour  I  have  re- 
ceived only  one  request  for  a  return  of 
money,  and  that  was  from  a  man  who 
said  he  contributed  $25  in  1901.  So  I 
sent  him  my  own  check,  as  I  told  the 
Senate.  I  consider  It  evidence  on  my  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  claim 
that  I  deceived  the  hundreds  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  came  to  these 


affairs,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  item  of 
evidence — I  repeat,  not  a  single  item  of 
evidence — from  those  who  attended  these 
affairs  that  they  regarded  their  con- 
tributions as  political  contributions. 

I  am  aware  that  under  this  count,  as 
I  would  call  it,  I  am  not  charged  with 
defrauding  the  Government,  but  with 
deceiving  those  who  attended  these  af- 
fairs. So  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  ask, 
Who  has  come  forward  to  complain  that 
he  was  deceived  m  the  manner  implied 
in  the  committee  report?  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  answer  is:  one — one  minor  con- 
tributor. In  that  case,  it  was  my  offer 
that  brought  him  to  light. 

I  do  not  charge  the  committee  with 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  or  anything  of 
that  sort;  but  on  this  point,  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  whether  the  commit- 
tee has  in  its  possession  any  sworn  state- 
ment from  any  donor  which  bears  on 
this  intention,  that  has  not  been  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  If  there  is  such, 
I  should  like  to  know  about  it.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any.  I  think  that  in  all 
fairness  I  should  know,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  should  know,  whether,  after  all 
this  time,  one  person  has  come  forward, 
when  about  450, 1  guess  the  number  now 
is,  have  come  forward  on  the  other  side. 
Does  anybody  know  of  anyone  else  who 
says  he  was  misled  or  deceived?  I  do  not 
know  what  more  I  could  have  done.  If 
the  committee  has  any  such  statement 
available,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  it  be 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

Senators  will  recaU  that  the  Record 
now  contains,  at  page  15689,  the  state- 
ment of  WilUam  H.  Mortensen,  a  former 
Republican  mayor  of  Hartford. 

On  this  point,  I  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  committee  has 
in  its  possession  any  sworn  statement 
from  any  donor  which  bears  on  his  in- 
tention that  has  not  yet  been  made  a 
part  of  the  Record, 

SITFPRZSSION  OF  EVnJENCE 

The  Record  now  contains  at  page 
15689  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Mortensen,  the  former  Republican 
mayor  of  Hartford. 

Bill  Mortensen  is  a  Republican  and  he 
is  a  friend  of  mhie.  He  attended  several 
of  these  testimonial  affairs  and  in  his 
statement,  which  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
Record,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  fimds 
he  donated  were  Intended  as  an  imre- 
strlcted  gift  to  me  and  were  not  In- 
tended as  a  political  contribution.  The 
committee's  report  contains  no  reference 
to  either  Mr.  Mortensen  or  his  statement, 
although,  in  fact,  the  statement  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  Mr.  Mortensen.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  statement  from  Mr. 
Mortensen,  or  I  would  never  have  known 
of  it. 

Last  Friday,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee explained  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  why  it  was  this  statement 
had  not  been  referred  to  by  the  commit- 
tee. As  I  read  his  remarks  on  page  16129 
of  the  Record,  the  basic  response  is  that 
the  committee  had  not  solicited  this  af- 
fidavit; it  was  voluntarily  given. 

I  find  this  answer  baffling. 

Is  a  statement  less  reliable  because 
voluntarily  given?  Is  It  not  entitled  to 
weight  because  the  committee  did  not 
seek  it? 
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Actually,  my  information  Is  that  the 
statement  in  question  was  submitted  at 
the  committee's  request  after  Mayor 
Mortensen  was  Interviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

The  failure  to  use  Mayor  Mortensen's 
affidavit  Sa  significant  in  another  way.  It 
indicates  to  me  that  the  committee  er- 
roneously focused  attention  on  what  was 
described  as  the  "atmosphere"  rather 
than  attempting  to  determine  the  spe- 
cific intention  of  the  donor. 

Because  of  Its  pertinence  to  my  present 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  Mayor  Mortensen  which 
Senator  Long  put  into  the  Record  pre- 
viously be  inserted  into  the  Record  again 
at  this  point. 

T  think  it  should  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord again  at  this  point.  Nobody  wUl  be 
harmftdjw  it,  and  I  think  It  will  make 
more  cll|r  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  Mayor 
Mortensen  be  printed  again  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follow^ 

I,  WllUaxnVH^  Morttnsen.  22  Wampanoag 
Drive,  West  HartMii. Connecticut,  do  volun- 
tarily nuike  the  following  statement  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  realize  that  I 
am  oot  required  to  make  this  statement  and 
do  so  wilUztgly  without  duress  or  promise  of 
reward. 

I  attended  a  dinner  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut m  November.  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  din- 
ner was  held  In  the  Statler  Hotel.  I  received 
an  Invitation  to  the  dinner  In  the  form  of 
a  letter  1  »>»«"*f  waa  signed  by  Matthew  Morl- 
arty  or  a  Mr.  Powers  of  Berlin  but  I  no  longer 
have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  letter  mentioned  the  purpose  for  which 
the  funds  were  being  raised,  but  1  personally 
did  not  regard  the  dinner  as  a  political  gath- 
ering and  I  did  not  care  what  use  was  made 
of  my  HOO  contribution.  As  far  as  I  know  all 
tickets  were  sold  for  $100  per  person.  I  recall 
that  there  were  approximately  900  to  1,000 
persona  present  at  the  dinner.  Most  of  the 
persons  In  attendance  were  Democrats  but 
there  were  also  some  well-known  Republicans 
present — for  Instance  Edward  N.  Allen,  for- 
mer Lieutenant  Governor,  as  I  recall. 

I  had  no  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tlie  dinner  with  Senator  Dodd  or  any 
of  his  staff.  It  la  my  opinion  that  the  dinner 
waa  Intended  to  be  a  personal  testimonial 
for  Senator  Dodd.  Testimonial  dinners  have 
been  fairly  common  In  Connecticut  and  I 
believe  tbey  Are  generally  held  as  personal 
tribute*  rather  than  political  or  campaign 
purpoaes.  Aa  a  Republican  I  would  have  felt 
out  of  place  at  a  dinner  which  was  solely  a 
Democratle  fund  raising  affair. 

I  alao  attended  a  (100  a  plate  dinner  (or 
Senator  Dodd  in  March,  IMS  at  the  StaUer 
Hotel  In  Hartford.  I  was  given  a  ticket  to  the 
dinner  by  •omeone.  whom  I  honestly  do  not 
recall  and  so  did  not  contribute  9100  myself 
I  recall  receiving  a  letter  from  Matthew 
Morlarty.  Treasurer  or  perhaps  Arthur  Bar- 
blert  of  New  Haven,  Inviting  me  to  the  dinner 
In  IMS  and  I  believe  that  the  letter  emphrt- 
siaed  the  teetlmonlal  aspect  of  the  dinner 
and  did  not  mention  any  fund  raising 
aspects,  as  I  recall.  The  leUer  did  not  specify 
any  particular  uae  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
dinner  te  my  recollection.  I  would  estimate 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  1066  dinner  would 
haT«  readied  •80,0010  based  on  the  number 
of  persona  preeent. 


In  particular,  I  recall  seeing  Henry  Nielsen, 
MtBce — 122  Washington  Sueet,  Hartford, 
home — Ridge  Road,  Wethersfleld,  Herman 
Wolfe,  office  and  home:  20  Turlcey  Hill  Circle, 
Oreens  Ptums.  Connecticut;  Mervyn  Lenz 
and  Samuel  Lenz  (Brescomb  Distributors) 
230  Locust  Street,  Hartford,  at  the  1965  din- 
ner, the  latter  three  at  my  table. 

I  do  not  have  any  letters,  programs,  cor- 
respondence or  other  documents  relating  to 
either  the  1961  or  the  1965  dinner  In  my 
possession. 

WnxiAM  H  Mortensen 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of  .   1966. 


Notary  Public- 
Mr.  DODD.  And  I  respectfully  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  when  he  has 
time,  to  let  us  know  if  there  were  any 
other  statements  sent  in,  and  if  there 
were,  to  let  us  have  a  chance  to  see 
them,  and  have  them  put  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  followed  the  chart 
presentation  last  week  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  as 
intently  as  I  could,  and  I  have  studied  it 
since;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  still 
confused  as  to  the  purpose  of  it.  I  do  not 
blame  this  confusion  on  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame  for 
my  failure  to  keep  these  fimds  separated, 
or  see  that  they  were  separated,  a  mat- 
ter about  which  I  spoke.  I  thought,  as 
frankly  as  I  could  last  week.  I  did  not 
deny  that  certain  personal  expenses  had 
been  paid  out  of  testimonial  funds,  al- 
though I  did  Uke  issue  with  what  I  con- 
sidered the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  committee  had  tried  to  break  down 
my  expenditures.  But  I  have  pointed  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  It  is  a  fact  that 
I  paid  out  of  my  personal  pocket  $101,000 
over  a  period  of  8  years  for  unreimbursed 
costs  of  office,  and  I  am  confident  that  I 
may  not  be  the  only  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  confused  by  that  chart  the 
committee  has  presented. 

I  raised  some  question  about  what  I 
considered  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  committee  had  tried  to  break 
down  my  expenditures.  I  guess  I  had 
gotten  beyond  this.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
had  paid  out  $101,000  over  a  period  of  8 
years,  and  I  said  It  seemed  to  me  that 
others  may  have  been  confused  by  that 
chart,  also. 

I  particularly  take  exception  to  certain 
items  In  the  chart — for  example,  the  final 
line  leading  left  from  "1964  political 
campaign  contributions  $240,290."  It  says 
that  I  deposited  $85,818  In  campaign 
funds  to  my  testimonial  account.  This 
would  clearly  create  the  Impression  that 
in  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  tem- 
porary commingling  of  those  two  ac- 
counts there  was  a  net  diversion  of  al- 
most S86.000  for  personal  uses.  But.  that 
is  not  so. 

In  addition  to  depositing  campaign 
funds  In  the  testimonial  bank  account, 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  paying  campaign  bills 
nut  of  this  account  I  remember  talkini; 
to  him  about  it  afterward,  and  he  said, 
■  Well,  we  didn't  have  any  money,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  right  to  use  those 
funds  which  were  given  to  you  until  con- 
tributions for  the  campaign  came  m,' 
After  I  discovered  this  commingling  on 
October  14. 1  said.  "Stop  that."  He  did  the 
arithmetic,   computing   both   what   had 


been  received  in  campaign  fimds  and 
what  had  been  spent. 

So  I  say  again,  when  the  net  figures 
are  considered,  there  was  no  diversion 
of  campaign  fimds  to  the  testimonial  ac- 
count. In  fact,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
If  there  was  any  diversion,  it  was  of  testi- 
monial funds  to  the  campaign  account; 
and  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
chart — to  me,  anyway — was  misleading 
on  this  point 

The  facts  I  have  presented,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  blurred  and  concealed  by  the 
statement  which  appears  in  the  column 
headed  on  the  chart  "1965  dinner  gross 
receipts,"  that  I  paid  out  of  this  account 
$127,925  for  'political  purposes."  But  it 
does  not  make  clear  that  most  of  this 
amount  was  for  campaign  purposes  and 
that  what  was  paid  out  for  campaign  pur- 
poses was  at  least  as  much  as  what  was 
deposited  to  the  testimonial  account 
from  the  campaign  account. 

But  even  If  I  were  to  concede  the  ac- 
curacy of  every  figure  given  in  the  chart, 
I  still  say  that  It  Is  confusing  and  proves 
nothing 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  calcula- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  which  appears  on  page 
16019  of  the  Record  for  Jime  15.  As  I 
read  It.  the  Senator  said : 

I  simply  point  out  that  the  $116,000  con- 
sidered to  be  personal  expenditures  .  .  , 
added  to  the  $211,000,  or  $150,000,  which  In- 
debtedness was  Incurred  before  1960;  that 
$211,000  or  $150,000  plus  the  cost  of  the  1964 
campaign — would  still  be  within  the  scope 
of.  and  could  be  paid  from  the  $450,000  which 
the  committee  found,  without  question,  was 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  seven  fund-raising 
events,  and  the  1964  campaign  fund  reported. 

Here,  again.  I  find  myself  confused 
about  the  essential  figures  Involved.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  read  It, 
states  that  If  the  $116,000,  which  the 
committee  considered  to  be  personal,  is 
added  to  either  the  $211,000  or  the  $150.- 

000  of  debt  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of 
the  stipulation,  and  this  sum  Is  then 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  1964  campaign, 
the  total  sum  could  still  be  paid  from  the 
$450,000  which  Is  the  result  of  all  the 
testimonials  and  the  campaign.  Well, 
this  Is  a  mistake.  As  I  understand  the 
figures,  in  the  first  place.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  Is  adding  minus  figures 
and  plus  figures,  which  should  In  the 
normal  scheme  of  things  cancel  each 
other  out. 

Beyond  that.  It  seems  Impossible  to 
follow  this — I  say  this  without  rancor — 
novel  calculus  which  involves  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  unrelated  num- 
bers. To  add  an  amount  of  alleged  per- 
sonal expenditures  of  $116,000  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  plainly  political  expenses  of 
$211,000.  or  $150,000.  or  even  $120,0 
which  I  claim  to  be  the  pre- 1960  polit 
cally  connected  campaign  expenses,  is 
plainly  as  meaningless  as — how  shall  I 
say  It-— adding  apples  to  oranges. 

It  seems  to  me  the  resulting  figure  can- 
not be  compared  to  anything.  These  cal- 
culations are  mentioned  for  the  purpose 
of  Illustrating — and  I  think  they  do 
graphically — that  not  all  members  of  the 
committee  fully  understood  the  situation. 

I  want  to  answer  questions,  but  I  wish 

1  could  complete  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
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then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  and 
encourage  them,  because  I  am  getting 
into  some  of  the  arithmetic  here  and  I 
would  like  to  finish. 

One  central  fact  that  I  think  deserves 
Ihe  attention  of  Senators,  putting  aside 
tl/e  entire  1963  affair,  even  putting  that 
aside  I  am  charged  with  a  diversion  of 
$116,000  for  personal  use.  I  say  this  is  im- 
true  and  I  say  even  if  it  were  true,  the 
proceeds  of  the  1961  and  the  1965  testi- 
monial affairs — and  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  testimonials — everything 
one  could  take  into  accoimt.  amounted  to 
SI  18.000. 

How  can  you  fault  me  with  $116,000? 
The  net  income  from  the  testimonials. 
I  think,  was  about  $170,000  over  these 
several  years.  It  is  true  that  I  paid  $120.- 

000  to  liquidate  political  debts,  that  I 
Incurred  between  1956  and  1958.  I  did 
pay  out  $101,000  for  reimbursed  costs 
of  office,  a  figure  which  works  out  to 
an  average  of  $12,500  a  year. 

So  against  the  $170,000  received  from 
all  of  these  affairs  which  my  friends 
held  to  help  me,  I  paid  out  $221,000  for 
political  purposes.  This  leaves  me  with  a 
net  deficit   of   about   $50,000. 

What  Is  the  point?  The  point  is  that 
all  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  political  debts 
which  I  had  with  me  when  I  came  into 
office,  and  In  order  to  cover  my  unre- 
imbursed costs  in  seeking  to  enter  the 
Senate,  I  have  had  to  pay  out  of  my 
pocket  $50,000.  That  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter.  How  all  of  this  got  so  confused, 

1  do  not  know. 

The  second  fact  of  the  matter  which 
no  one  can  deny — it  just  is  not  deni- 
able— is  that  I  have  not  enriched  myself 
from  public  office.  I  think  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  fact  in  my  statement 
of  net  worth  which  I  have  given  the 
Senate  on  the  first  day  in  March,  but 
I  cannot  give  it  often  enough  because  I 
think  it  has  great  bearing  on  your  judg- 
ment of  me  in  my  situation. 

What  does  this  amount  .to?  Is  this  a 
Senator  lining  his  pockets  with  money 
out  of  testimonials  or  campaign  funds, 
or  is  he  not?  There  has  been  talk  about 
all  of  this  atmosphere,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, and  all  of  these  extraneous  matters, 
but  when  you  come  right  down  home, 
what  is  important?  Have  I  got  the 
dough? 

Have  I  got  the  "dough"  or  not?  I  do 
not  have  it.  I  should  think  that  would 
be  the  principal  basis  for  making  a  judg- 
ment about  me.  If  I  had  It.  I  would  get 
out.  My  total  net  worth,  when  I  made 
the  statement  in  March,  according  to 
the  accountants,  was  about  $54,000.  It  is 
shameful  that  I  have  to  do  all  this  in 
public.  That  included  the  cash  value  of 
all  my  insurance  and  retirement,  some 
of  which  I  have  had  for  30  years. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  have 
no  interest  in  any  business  or  concern. 
I  have  no  hidden  assets,  nor  has  any 
member  of  my  family.  I  do  not  own 
stocks  or  any  bonds  or  any  securities  of 
any  kind  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
only  real  estate  I  own  is  the  home  I  have 
had  In  Connecticut  before  I  came  here, 
and  the  one  I  have  in  Washington  be- 
cause I  came  here.  Both  of  them  have 
sizable  mortgages.  If  I  were  out  "trim- 


ming," or  lining  my  pockets,  I  would 
have  paid  off  those  mortgages  in  one 
fashion  or  another  and  gotten  rid  of 
that,  with  all  its  burdensome  interest. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 

I  come  back  and  plead  with  you  to 
consider  that  this  is  the  basis  for  any 
Judgment  you  should  make  about  me. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  particularly 
to  say  in  regard  to  a  question  which  was 
raised  about  the  chart  on  my  left,  that 
everything  on  that  chart  is  based  upon 
the  stipulation,  except  the  $101,853  figure 
covering  the  imreimbursed  costs.  That 
comes  from  a  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants,  and  from  a  letter  which  I 
believe  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record, 
telling  me  that  after  having  gone  over 
all  my  books  alid  having  audited  them, 
that  is  what  the  accountants  found.  That 
is  their  finding  and  I  believe  it  is 
accurate. 

What  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  picture  of  me  and  my 
affairs  in  order  to  understand  my 
position. 

I  say  again,  there  is  no  question  that 
certain  of  the  testimonial  fimds  were 
spent  for  personal  purposes.  O^n  the 
other  hand,  there  is  also  no  question  that 
I  covered  many  of  my  political  expenses 
out  of  my  own  pocket  over  an  8-year 
period.  The  testimonial  funds  were  used 
on  personal  expenses.  That  they  were 
used  that  way  is  true  only  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term — that  is,  one 
could  trace  directly  the  disposition  of 
testimonial  fimds  to  the  payment  of  per- 
sonal loans  and  other  personal  expendi- 
tures. 

But.  in  the  substantive  sense,  it  Is  my 
position — and  I  know  I  am  right  about 
it — that  no  testimonial  funds  or  cam- 
paign funds,  except  in  the  few  instances 
where  ob'viously  a  mistake  was  made, 
were  spent  on  what  I  would  call  a  truly 
personal  item. 

Thus,  while  the  committee  was  able 
to  formally  assert  that  some  of  the  testi- 
monial funds  were  spent  on  personal 
items,  I  say  that  such  a  charge  is  not  well 
founded.  It  is  baseless.  It  is  baseless  since 
it  is  based  on  form  and  not  on  substance. 
Undoubtedly  my  personal  position  would 
have  been  better  understood.  I  said  be- 
fore, and  I  say  again,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  for  that  commingling  up  there 
in  Hartford,  if  that  had  been  kept  in  sep- 
arate accounts,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  understood.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  been  told  that  had  that  been 
so  handled,  then  no  one  could  have  found 
fault.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  regrettable 
as  the  commingling  is — and  it  is  regret- 
table— there  is  no  law,  no  rule  against  it, 
provided  there  Is  no  fraud  involved. 

What  would  the  net  effect  or  result 
have  been  on  me?  Just  trouble.  No  one 
got  cheated  out  of  anything.  I  wound  up 
in  the  hole.  I  have  not  gained  a  cent  from 
that  commingling,  as  It  is  called.  Indeed, 
I  am  exactly  where  I  would  have  been 
financially  had  my  personal  funds  and 
testimcmlal  funds  been  kept  carefully 
separated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  1  yield.  Just  briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  that 
all  the  Senator  Is  really  guUty  of,  In  my 


Judgment,  on  both  counts,  is  not  having 
had  a  good  bookkeeper  to  handle  that 
money  for  him;  otherwise,  he  would  not 
be  in  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  have  been  over  that  a 
good  many  times.  It  is  obviously  so.  If  I 
had  had  better  people  to  take  care  of 
these  accounts,  I  am  sure  that  would  have 
been  so.  However,  I  have  paid  a  very 
heavy  price  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  made  my  position  so 
much  more  difficult  to  explain  and  for 
others  to  understand.     ^' 

Mr.  President.  I  keep  coming  back  to 
the  point,  because  it  is  a  valid  and  a 
truthful  one.  that  you  caimot  understand 
this  unless  you  look  at  the  whole  thing, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  net  fig- 
ure rather  than  excerpts  from  bookkeep- 
ing records,  and  that  it  is  necessary, 
above  all,  for  Senators  to  ask  themselves 
whether  I  have  enriched  myself. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  American' 
people  are  concerned  about.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  a  man  made  a  mistake  in 
Hartford,  or  down  here,  and  mixed  the 
accounts. 

What  really  counts  is:  Was  this  man 
on  the  level?  Did  he  get  money  out  of  it, 
or  did  he  not?  I  did  not  get  it.  There  are 
no  sets  of  figures  in  the  world  that  can 
establish  that  I  did.  I  think  that  is  the 
point.  I  wish  you  would  consider  it  so. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  valid  basis  upon 
which  your  judgment  can  be  based. 

Let  me  repeat,  even  if  you  accept  the 
contention  of  the  committee — which  I 
want  you  to  know  I  do  not — that  every 
single  penny  contributed  to  the  testi- 
monial affairs  was  a  political  contribu- 
tion, I  say.  even  if  you  accept  that,  which 
is  not  so.  it  is  still  demonstrable  from  the 
basic  arithmetic,  from  the  figures  them- 
selves, that  I  am  "out"  myself  $50,000 
and  somewhat  more  for  political  pur- 
poses than  I  received  from  the  testi- 
monials. 

To  put  it  more  simply,  for  every  dollar 
I  received  from  testimonial  funds,  I 
spent  more  than  $1  for  political  pur- 
poses; and  that  is  how  it  comes  out.  I 
have  gone  over  it  and  over  it.  I  have  had 
accountants  go  over  it.  And  that  is  how 
they  come  out. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  some 
Senators  have  pointed  out  that  there  are 
no  rules  or  regulations  governing  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for  testimonial  af- 
fairs. I  have  said  it  time  and  time  again. 
I  think  it  is  true  that  I  have  never  heard 
it  challenged.  The  point  has  been  made, 
however,  by  some  Senators  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  what  has  been  described  as 
ex  post  facto  proceedings,  of  an  attempt 
to  judge  me  in  the  absence  of  rules  or 
regulations.  I  know  that  has  been  chal- 
lenged. The  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  last  week  chal- 
lenged the  argument  that  there  were  no 
rules  or  regulations.  I  believe  he  did.  He 
said  that  if  the  Senate  were  wrong  now. 
it  had  been  "wrong  on  five  previous  cen- 
sure cases,  spread  over  the  past  century, 
because  none  of  these  cases,  as  he  saw 
the  matter,  referred  back  to  any  known 
standard  of  rule  or  regulation. 

I  went  and  looked  It  up  myself,  as 
Senators  would  expect  me  to  do.  I  say  the 
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Are  prevlou8  cases  are  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  well  aware  that  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly conduct.  And  the  fact  Is.  and  I 
think  I  read  this  correctly,  that  in  each 
of  the  five  cases  there  was  involved  mis- 
conduct by  a  Senator  in  the  course  of 
the  performance  of  his  duties  which 
went  against  the  orderly  disposition  of 
'Senate  business. 

There  was.  In  short,  a  standard  estab- 
lished m  the  Constitution  against  which 
these  five  cases  were  Judged;  and  every- 
body was  on  notice  about  It.  Certainly, 
every  Senator  who  sat  in  the  Senate 
knew  what  the  Constitution  said. 

There  is  no  such  standard  in  this  case, 
nor  can  I  conceive  of  anyone  arguing 
that  the  fact  that  I  received  funds 
through  certain  testimonials  in  my  be- 
half has  in  any  way  gone  against  the 
orderly  disposition  of  Senate  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  few  people  would 
question  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  cen- 
sure in  the  five  cases  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  Each 
one  of  these  cases  related  directly  to  the 
performance  of  Senate  duties  or  to  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness. 

Those  cases  speak  for  themselves,  as 
I  read  about  them. 

The  first  one  Involved  the  release  of 

confidential  Information  to  a  newspaper 

in  violation  of  an  express  Senate  order. 

How  can  It  be  more  related  to  Senate 

business? 

The  second  and  third  Involved  a  Qst 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
a  Senate  debate. 

How  could  anjrthlng  be  more  directly 
and  Intimately  related  to  Senate  busi- 
ness? 

The  fourth  one  involved  the  use  of  a 
lobbyist  as  a  tax  advisor  in  secret  com- 
mittee meetings.  Again,  directly  related 
to  Senate  business. 

The  last  one  involved  an  abusive  and 
contemptuous  attitude  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee In  the  course  of  Its  conduct  in  a 
Senate  Investigation. 

I  think  that  was  directly  related  to 
Senate  business. 

It  see^s/to  me.  as  I  tried  to  use  what- 
ever power  of  reason  I  have,  that  those 
five  previous  cases  have  absolutely  no 
relevance  to  the  case  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Far  more  relevant  to  this  proceeding, 
I  think,  is  the  language  of  the  1950  Sen- 
ate report  in  the  case  of  Senator  Butler. 
I  was  not  here  then,  but  I  have  read 
about  it.  The  allegations  against  Senator 
Butler  charged  him  with  unfair  election 
practices  and  violations  of  Federal  and 
State  election  laws.  In  declining  to  rec- 
ommend any  action,  the  Senate  report 
said: 

No  8p«cl&c  atandarda  or  Improper  cam- 
paign conduct  or  acta  have  been  set  up  as 
guidepoeta.  Only  the  provialons  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  exist  and  these 
deal  principally  with  the  financial  phase  of 
campaigning.  Btnce  no  standards  exist  It 
would  be  gxvaaly  unfair  now  to  formulate 
those  standarda  atter  the  fact  for  retroactive 
application  and  unseat  Senator  Butler  on  the 
bMU  of  tlKM*  "after  the  fact"  formulated 
standarda. 


I  believe  that  this  finding  by  a  pre- 
vious Senate  committee  is  applicable  on 
every  single  point  to  the  case  now  before 
the  Senate. 

No  one  that  I  have  heard  has  sug- 
gested that  there  are  any  rules  govern- 
ing the  holding  of  testimonials.  Indeed, 
spokesmen  for  the  committee  have  been 
quite  frank  in  admitting  there  are  no 
such  rules. 

In  the  absence  of  such  rules.  I  guess 
the  Senate  can  find  against  me  under 
article  I.  but  I  say  it  can  only  do  so  if  it 
finds  that  the  holding  of  testimonials 
derogated  from  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  a  Senator,  or  if  it  establishes 
that  testimonials  per  se  are  injurious  to 
the  orderly  disposition  of  Senate  busi- 
ness and  amount  to  disorderly  conduct. 

How  could  that  be  so''  How  could  one 
reason  so? 

On  the  very  day  the  report  was  issued 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota,  according  to  the  pre.ss,  said; 

Since  no  formal  or  official  code  of  ethics 
for  the  Senate  haa  yet  been  established.  It 
was  difficult  to  move  In  the  area  of  ethical 
and  moral  standards.  The  Committee  did  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  fair  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
what  It  considered  to  be  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  and  also  on  the  basis  of 
the  rules  and  standards  which  It  anticipated 
may  be  recommended  and  eventually  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  I 
should  be  censured  simply  because  funds 
were  raised  for  my  personal  use  at  testi- 
monial affairs.  But  in  the  debate  last 
week  the  great  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said  that,  although 
this  was  not  the  charge,  he  found  that 
such  fundraising  affairs  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is  in 
the  Record. 

Until  now  it  certainly  has  never  been 
understood  in  the  Senate  that  testi- 
monials per  se  were  WTong;  and  if  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
properly,  he  for  one  was  willing  to  con- 
cede that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
he  considered  certain  testimonials  to  be 
proper. 

It  seems  to  me  If  the  Senate  now  wishes 
to  adopt  a  rule  prohibiting  personal  tes- 
timonials for  Senators,  well,  all  right, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  in  good  reason,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  an  altogether  different 
thing  to  punish  a  Member  for  being  the 
beneficiary  of  a  testimonial  or  testi- 
monials prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
rule.  This  does  seem  to  be  an  ex  post 
facto  Judgment. 

I  have  tried  to  think  this  out  as  clearly 
as  my  limited  capacity  allows.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  the  charge  involved  moral 
turpitude,  if,  for  example,  it  was  charged 
that  I  had  intentionally  deceived  the 
people  who  contributed  to  these  affairs, 
I  would  not  be  arguing  that  the  com- 
mittees  finding  represented  an  ex  post 
facto  judgment,  because  anyone  under- 
stands it  is  wrong  to  willfully  deceive 
people. 

But,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  last  Friday  In  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  charges  does  not 
Involve  malice  or  willfulness  or  mali- 
ciousness in  the  sense  of  an  Intent  to  do 
wrong. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that  state- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  help  everybody 


else  to  better  understand,  because  if 
moral  turpitude  and  willful  deceit  are 
both  ruled  out.  what  is  left  is  a  clear 
after  the  fact  niling  Involving  the  pro- 
priety of  testimonials  and  the  wording 
of  testimonial  invitations. 

If  the  committee  does  not  consider  it — 
and  I  thank  God  if  they  do  not,  because 
I  did  not  willfully  deceive — then  that  is 
the  situation,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be  considered  otherwise. 

Again  I  say,  look  at  the  whole  picture; 
because  focusing  on  any  one  of  the  vast 
number  of  little  details  in  this  situation, 
Senators  will  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  could  not  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees. 

Tr>-  as  best  I  can.  It  seems  to  me  that 
my  situation  can  be  reduced  to  a  series 
of  simple  questions.  I  asked  them  of  my- 
self last  night. 

First.  I  asked  myself,  is  there  any  law 
or  rule  of  the  Senate  which  prohibits 
the  holding  of  testimonials  for  personal 
purposes? 

If  there  is.  I  do  not  know  of  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  that  first  ques- 
tion hsis  to  be  "No." 

Is  there  any  law  or  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  that  the  Invitations  from 
such  testimonials  must  not  only  bear 
the  word  "testimonial"  but  must  carry 
and  explicit  statement  that  the  proceeds 
are  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  person  being 
honored? 

I  never  heard  of  it  If  there  is  such  a 
rule,  in  the  Senate  or  without  it.  Again, 
the  answer,  in  good  sense  and  good  Judg- 
ment and  in  sheer  logic,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  to  be  "No." 

Then  I  asked  myself,  is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  those  who  came  to  the 
testimonials  were  misled,  as  the  com- 
mittee alleges?  My  answer  to  that  Is  that 
the  committee  has  not  presented  or  even 
attempted  to  present  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  was  so.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  witness  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  in  person  or  by  afQdavIt,  who 
said  so.  If  such  there  be.  he  never  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings;  I  was  at  every 
one  of  them.  I  believe  that  had  such  an 
affidavit  been  submitted,  it  would  have 
been  presented.  So  there  Is  nobody  com- 
plaining that  he  was  misled.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  a  mountain  of  avail- 
able evidence  to  indicate  that  those  who 
came  to  my  testimonial  affairs  in  Con- 
necticut did  understand  their  nature  and 
intended  their  contribution  as  gifts. 

Some  effort,  I  have  felt,  was  made  to 
minimize  the  f£u:t  that  there  are  only 
some  435  affidavits.  This  is  a  sizable 
number  of  all  those  who  attended.  Six 
years  have  passed  since  the  first  one. 
People  have  died,  they  have  moved 
av.ay ;  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  some  of  them.  But  this  figure  repre- 
sents a  high  proportion,  a  high  percent- 
age of  those  who  could  be  located. 

Then  we  come  to  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  myself:  Have  I  used 
the  testimonials  to  enrich  myself  or  to 
live  lavishly? 

Well,  I  know  the  answer  to  that,  and 
everybody  who  knows  me  know3  it,  too. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  an  em- 
phatic "No."  There  are  men  now  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  know  very 
well  how  the  Dodds  live.  We  would  have 
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entertained  more  of  you  in  our  home  if 
we  could  have  afforded  to  do  so.  We  have 
entertained  very  little,  because  we  Just 
did  not  have  the  means  to  do  so.  But 
those  few  who  have  been  there  know 
very  well  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  lived.  They  know  that  my  family 
have  not  lived  lavishly;  and,  as  the 
chart  at  the  back  of  the  room  here  dem- 
onstrates, after  paying  off  all  of  the 
political  debts  and  those  costs  of  office 
which  I  had  to  carry,  I  am  in  the  hole. 

That  is  where  I  rest.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  will  get  out.  It  has  occurred  ta 
me  that  when  we  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  committee,  I  guess  no- 
body ever  thought  of  the  plight  of  a 
Senator  such  as  I. 

My  lawyers  have  not  charged  me  any 
legal  fees — only  their  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, which  have  amounted  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  How  will  I  ever  pay  for 
it?  If  it  happened  to  anybody  else  in 
this  Chamber — I  am  not  charging  any- 
one with  any  negligence;  I  should  have 
thought  of  it.  too.  But  it  is  an  added  bur- 
den Xo  the  cross,  which  has  been  heavy 
enough. 

THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

I  Wish  we  had  a  code  of  ethics.  I  think 
on  every  occasion  when  there  has  been 
a  vote  taken  In  the  Senate,  I  have  voted 
for  such.  I  have  voted  for  disclosure.  I 
have  voted  down  the  line,  time  and 
again. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  deci- 
sion said  that  no  person  should  be  re- 
quired to  speculate  or  to  guess  whether  a 
course  of  action  violates  a  standard  of 
conduct;  and  it  said  further  that  to  ap- 
ply a  newly  adopted  standard  to  past 
conduct  "Is  at  war  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  common  law." 

I  guess  for  about  200  years  there  has 
been  recurrent  talk  In  the  Senate  about 
the  need  to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  guidance  of  Senators.  Dp  to  date, 
we  do  not  have  one.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee Is  working  on  it.  But  the  debate 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  serve 
little  purpose  if  it  results  only  in  the 
condemnation — or,  I  hope,  the  exonera- 
tion— of  a  single  Senator.  The  time  we 
have  spent  on  this  debate  will,  I  fear, 
have  been  completely  wasted,  unless  we 
learn  the  larger  lessons  implicit  In  it,  and 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  carefully  defined  code  of 
ethics  for  the  first  time  in  the  Senate's 
history. 

I  have  talked  about  ex  post  facto  jus- 
tice— but  this  is  no  ex  post  facto  wisdom 
on  my  part,  because,  as  I  have  said,  every 
time  I  have  had  the  chance  since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  voted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ethics  committee,  or  for  other 
measures  that  I  thought  would  give  guid- 
ance to  Senators,  and  give  us  all  some 
guidelines,  in  the  belief,  I  might  say, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  we 
could  do.  I  was  with  the  minority  on 
the  votes  for  full  financial  disclosure,  on 
the  several  occasions  when  that  Issue  has 
been  raised. 

But  whatever  happens  to  me,  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  hope  that  the  Senate — this 
place  I  love  for  the  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  among  you — will  move 
without  further  delay  to  the  adoption 
of  a  clearly  defined  standard  of  conduct. 


I  think  it  is  this  that  the  people  want, 
and  I  am  certain  they  want  it  rather  than 
the  punishment  of  a  single  Senator  that 
leaves  the  Senate  still  ungoverned  by 
standards  of  which  the  public  will  ap- 
prove. 

I  do  not  think  the  public  wants  my 
head.  If  the  public  understood  all  of  the 
facts  Involved  in  this  travail,  it  would 
realize  that  the  adoption  of  the  stand- 
ards the  committee  Is  working  on  would 
be  clearly  in  the  public  interest  and  also 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
every  one  of  us. 

I  think  it  would  remove  public  doubt 
where  doubt  exists  and  augment  con- 
fidence where  confidence  needs  to  be 
augmented.  It  would,  among  other 
things,  in  the  future  protect  Senators 
from  the  kind  of  harrowing  ordeal  I 
have  gone  through  over  the  past  18 
months. 

I  hope  It  never  happens  to  any  one 
of  you,  as  It  happened  to  me.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  to  make  sure  of  that  is 
to  have  our  code  as  soon  as  we  can. 

My  final  plea  to  you  on  this  charge 
or  section  is  that  you  do  look  at  the 
whole  picture  and  suk  yourselves  that 
basic  question:  "Has  this  man  enriched 
himself?  Did  he  get  money  out  of  it? 
Did  he  get  anything  out  of  it?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  and  that  every- 
thing else  is  relatively  not  so  important. 

So,  on  this  subject,  this  is  all  I  have 
had  to  say  because  of  the  time  which  I 
had  available  to  prepare  niyself  to  say  it 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  may  have  overlooked  some  things  in 
the  need  for  hurry.  However,  before  I 
close,  I  noted  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  referred  to  a 
telegram  which  each  Senator  received 
from  the  so-called  National  Committee 
for  Justice  for  Dodd. 

I  just  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
did  not  see  that  wire  until  later.  I  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  written.  I  would  not  have 
authorized  its  being  sent  If  I  had  ever 
heard  of  it. 

I  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  it  does  not 
in  any  sense  reflect  my  position  . 

I  have  had  an  unusual  time  with 
friends  trying  to  help  me  and  critics  try- 
ing to  hurt  me.  It  all  came  out  pretty 
cruelly  for  me  in  the  end. 

I  do  not  question  the  Intent  of  those 
who  sent  such  a  wire,  but  how  could  it 
do  anything  else  than  offend  others. 

I  think  I  have  better  sense  than  to  send 
such  a  wire  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  not  have  approved  it  or  author- 
ized it  or  had  anything  to  do  with  its  be- 
ing written. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  did 
not  even  know  about  it  imtil  l  received 
a  copy  of  it.  It  came  to  me,  by  the  way, 
well  after  it  went  to  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  Mr.  Dodd's  address, 
and  is  printed  here  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  address  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  PODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louldana.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  latest  issue  of  Newsweek  mag- 


azine, date  June  26,  1967.  It  contains  an 
article  regarding  a  Massachusetts  din- 
ner for  former  Gtovernor  Peabody,  the 
opponent  in  last  year's  Massachusetts 
Senate  contest  of  Edward  Brooke,  who 
is  making  such  a  magnificent  record 
here  in  this  body. 

Might  I  just  read  one  paragraph  from 
that  story,  Senator? 

After  his  unsuccessful  Senate  race 
Chub's — 

I  guess  that  is  his  familiar  name — 
first  accounting  showed  that  he  had  finished 
the  campaign  Just  $26  In  the  black.  But  a 
later  review  put  his  debts  at  about  « 150,000, 
and  to  defray  them  he  blandly  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  he  was  staging  a  $100 
a  plate  testimonial. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Is  that  not  about  the  same 
amount  the  Senator  was  in  debt  after  he 
had  made  two  races  for  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  former 
Governor  had  not  been  an  honest  man, 
he  would  never  have  been  $150,000  in 
debt;  but  he  is  an  honest  man  and  the 
son  of  a  minister.  I  can  understand  that 
this  fellow  was  deeply  in  debt  and  that 
the  people  of  his  State  would  want  to 
put  on  a  testimonial  to  help  him  get  out 
of  debt. 

The  article  then  refers  to  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  the  first  chair- 
man of  an  Ethics  Committee  here,  who 
went  to  Massachusetts  for  the  dinner 
and  said  that^stlmonlal  dinners  were 
still  "  the  ij>*gt  effective  and  decent  de- 
vice" for  raising  political  funds.  This 
was  clearly  to  get  a  man  out  of  debt. 
I  would  ask  the  Senator,  is  that  not  a 
parallel  to  what  his  problem  was? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  intimately  famil- 
iar with  Peabody's  situation.  I  like  and 
admire  him,  and  know  him  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  assimie  it  was,  but  I  carmot 
categorically  state  "yes"  because  I  do 
not  know  the  facts  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Were  not 
those  debts  incurred  two  ways;  one,  be- 
cause of  loss  of  Income  when  a  talented 
and  able  man  assumes  a  public  office  that 
pays  a  comparatively  meager  salary  and, 
two,  because  of  the  expenses  that  go 
beyond  what  the  job  pays? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  that  is  what  it  seems 
like  to  me,  because  of  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Plus  the  cost 
of  campaigning?       v. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  com- 
mittee so  correctly  spells  out  In  its  re- 
port, the  court  decisions  as  well  as  the 
committee  view  Is  that  any  person  on 
trial  for  any  misconduct  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  entitled  to  due  process;  and  due 
process,  I  submit,  as  was  stated  and 
agreed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, includes  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence imtil  he  has  been  found  guilty. 
So,  in  effect,  there  is  a  burden  on  some- 
body to  prove  the  Senator  guilty  of  some 
misconduct.  I  do  not  depart  from  my 
views  in  the  colloquy  of  yesterday.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  very  well 
spelled  it  out;  but  Senators  should  not 
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vote  to  find  the  Senator  guilty  of  any- 
thing unless  they  have  been  convinced 
that  this  presumption  of  innocence  has 
been  overcome. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  I  think  I  touch  on  that 
a  little  further  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Might  I  urge 
upon  the  Senator  that  he  suggest  that 
Senators  turn  to  page  885  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings  to  see  the  letter  to  which 
he  referred.  Sometimes  what  one  sees  is 
more  readily  believed  than  what  one 
hears. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  am  grateful  for  the 
suggestion.  I  should  have  pointed  that 
out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators  can 
see  It,  and  they  can  Judge  the  language. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  that  Is  right.  It  is  at 
page  885. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ls  it  not  true 
that  during  the  brief  period  when  the 
Republicans  held  control  of  the  Senate, 
the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  was  its 
President  pro  tempore? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  confident  that 
that  is  so.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  but 
I  know  It  Is  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of  the 
committee  having  twice  quoted  that  one 
sentence  out  of  context,  would  the  Sen- 
ator quote  a  second  time,  beginning  with 
the  words  "I  always  understood"? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  mind 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  commit- 
tee stated  the  first  .sentence  twice  in  its 
report,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
read  the  second  sentence  a  second  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  wishes  me 
to  do  so,  I  shall  do  it. 

I  am  referring  to  page  893  of  the  rec- 
ord: The  first  quotation  Is: 

I  have  had  no  Information  about  any  din- 
ners held  for  anyone  to  obtain  funds  for 
personal  us*,  none  that  I  have  ever  attended 
that  I  knew  were  being  held  tor  that  purpose. 

The  second  part  not  quoted  where  the 
nrst  part  Is  quoted  was : 

I  always  understood  that  they  were  having 
an  appreciation  dinner  or  testimonial  dinner 
but  I  didn't  know  that  It  was  for  personal, 
or  political,  or  local  campaign  or  national. 

I  say  that  when  you  read  that  in  con- 
text with  that  first  paragraph,  which  was 
the  only  one  quoted,  you  get  a  different 
impression  of  what  was  being  said.  It 
seems  to  me — and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
laboring  It  at  all  or  torturing  It — that  the 
President  was  saying  not  that  he  was 
deceived  but  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
precise  nature  of  many  of  the  functions 
he  attended. 

This  half  quotation.  I  say.  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  half  truth  and  it  is  a  damag- 
ing half  truth,  to  boot.  I  think  It  is  unfair 
to  me.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  hap- 
pened. I  have  had  numbers  of  people  ask 
me  about  it.  I  have  said:  "Read  that 
record  and  look  at  that  other  page  and 


you  may  get  a  different  impression  or 
you  may  have  a  better  understanding." 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  at- 
tended all  sorts  of  fundralslng  functions 
and  I  never  did  know  precisely  for  what 
use  the  money  raised  was  put.  I  have 
gone  to  considerable  effort  with  respect 
to  some  Louisiana  dinners  XA  find  out 
what  happened  and  I  have  not  found 
out  yet. 

If  the  Vice  President  was  in  the  dark 
it  does  not  surprise  me,  for  I  certainly 
have  been  in  the  dark  as  to  precisely 
where  the  money  was  going.  I  have  some- 
times asked  the  national  committee  to 
please  find  out  how  much  of  the  money 
is  going  to  the  national  committee.  They 
have  reported  back:  "That  is  a  matter 
of  States  rights  and  home  rule  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it:  if  we  In- 
quire further  it  might  be  resented,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  ask  that." 

Mr.  EX)DD.  That  has  been  my  experl- 
e.ice.  I  did  not  know  exactly,  or  care  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  may  be  someone  I 
knew  or  was  interested  in.  or  some  affair 
and  that  is  why  I  was  there.  I  think  ihat 
is  true  of  a  great  many  people 

In  any  event,  that  matter  has  dis- 
tressed me.  I  do  not  know  why  in  the 
world  both  sentences  could  not  have 
t)een  quoted  together,  because  I  think 
people  would  have  a  better  understand- 
ing about  that  portion  of  the  record. 

Maybe  it  was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  charge 
there  is  anything  sinister  about  it,  but  it 
made  it  difficult  for  me  When  I  say. 
maybe."  it  was  a  mi-stake.  I  am  con- 
fident It  was.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  any 
doubt  about  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  It 
was  anyhing  more  than  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  is  a  case. 
Commissioner  v  Duberstein.  363  U.S.  278, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  partic- 
ular receipt  constituted  income  or  a  gift 
to  the  recipient,  the  donative  Intent  of 
the  donor  is  determinative. 

The  Tax  Court  applied  the  Duberstein 
rule  in  construing  the  taxability  of  cer- 
tain amounts  raised  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner on  behalf  of  a  labor  leader.  <Max 
Kralstein.  38  T.C.  810  ( 1962) ) . 

The  Tax  Court  opinion  stated  the  rule 
of  the  Duberstein  case  as  follows: 

Recently  In  CommissicmeT  v.  D'uberstein. 
363  U.S.  278,  the  Supreme  Court  discussed 
and  restated  the  applicable  principles  to  be 
applied  In  determining  whether  or  not  a 
speclflc  transfer  to  a  taxpayer  in  fact  amounts 
to  a  gift  to  him  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Quoting  with  approval  language  In 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  earlier  case  of 
Bogardu^  v.  Commissioner,  302  U.S.  34,  43, 
the  Court  Indicated  that  'what  controls  Is 
the  Intention  with  which  payment,  however 
voluntary,  hA»  been  made."  Commissioner  v. 
Duberstein,  supra  at  286.  If  the  transfer  pro- 
ceeds from  a  "detached  and  dlalntereoted  gen- 
erosity." "out  of  affection,  respect,  admira- 
Uon.  charity  or  like  Impulsee."  It  U  a  gift  In 
the  statutory  sense.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transfer  proceeds  prlmarUy  from  "the  con- 
straining force  of  any  moral  or  legal  duty" 
or  from  "the  incentive  of  anticipated  bene- 


fit of  an  economic  nature,"  It  Is  not  a  gift. 
Commissioner  v.  Duberstein,  supra  at  285. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  saying 
is  the  law,  has  been  repeatedly  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  law,  and 
was  testified  to  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiRKSENl  in  the  Stratton  case 
In  a  lower  Federal  court.  It  Is  the  law. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  He  knows  much  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  tax  law 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

Mr.  E)ODD.  I  know  It.  That  Is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  the  Senator  knows 
much  more  about  It  than  I  do.  But,  in 
any  event,  It  has  been  my  understanding 
that  that  was  the  rule  or  regulation  pol- 
icy of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
That  Is  why  I  made  the  statement  I  did. 
I  am  not  so  familiar,  by  any  means  with 
the  case  as  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  tax 
law  but  I  have  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  I  have  also  served  on  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  campaign  committee, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  latter 
burden  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie].  I  welcome  him  to  that  Job.  He 
is  entitled  to  it.  It  is  an  interesting  job. 
One  is  bound  to  learn  something  he  did 
not  know  before  he  took  the  job.  While 
I  do  not  claim  to  know  everything  about 
tax  law.  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  are  staffed  with  experts — 
lawyers,  economists,  statisticians,  and 
accountants — who  are  quite  proficient. 
When  they  tell  us  what  the  law  is,  we 
can  be  sure  that  that  Is  what  It  Is.  So 
the  staff  has  advised  me  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  donative  intent  that  I 
recited. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  further  observation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assuming  the 
people  who  signed  afiBdavlts,  particularly 
those  who  knew  what  they  were  signing 
and  who  read  them  and  understood  Tom 
DoDD  was  $150,000  in  debt,  which  he  had 
Incurred  In  seeking  oflBce,  were  available 
to  come  to  the  committee  and  testify 
that  their  contributions  could  be  used  to 
cover  so-called  personal  expenses,  as  the 
committee  has  documented  some  of  them, 
why  does  anyone  have  any  basis  for  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  was  at  the  dinner 
who  complained. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assume  two 
persons  came  to  a  dinner  costing  $1,000 
apiece.  .Suppose  Mr.  A  wanted  to  help 
Tom  Dodd.  He  did  not  want  to  help  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  did  not  even  want 
to  help  reelect  Tom  Dodd.  He  knew  Tom 
Dodd  was  In  debt  and  he  put  up  the 
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11,000.  Then  suppose  Mr.  B  was  in- 
terested only  in  having  his  $1,000  meet 
campaign  expenses.  If  Tom  Dodd  spent 
the  $1,000  that  Mr.  A  put  up  for  essential 
personal  expenses — which  were  In  large 
measure  a  case  of  the  butcher  stepping 
Into  the  shoes  of  the  sound  truck  driver 
and  that  sort  of  thing — would  that  not  be 
all  right  since  Mr.  A  had  not  attached  any 
strings  to  that  $1,000?  If  Tom  Dodd  had 
spent  Mr.  B's  $1,000  for  personal  pur- 
poses. Mr.  B  might  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion It  and  say,  "Walt  a  minute.  I  did 
not  understand  it  that  way.  I  wanted  my 
money  spent  in  the  campaign." 

But  if  money  spent  for  so-called  per- 
sonal expenses  were  put  up  by  people  who 
are  content  to  help  him  with  a  personal 
problem  and  personal  debts,  why  should 
others  complain  if  their  money  is  spent 
to  cover  political  expenses? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
There  Is  only  one  person  I  know  of  who 
asked  for  his  money  back,  after  I  an- 
nounced that  If  anyone  felt  he  was  de- 
ceived I  would  return  the  money  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Twenty-five 
dollars,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  California  were  here.  I  got  my  can- 
celed check  back  the  other  day,  and  I 
saw  where  it  was  cashed  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

But  In  any  event,  he  is  the  only  one 
I  have  heard  from  out  of  the  himdreds 
of  people  who  attended  these  affairs. 

I  remind  Senators  that  when  I  made 
that  announcement,  It  was  on  the  front 
p&ge  of  every  Connecticut  newspaper, 
and  on  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion, not  once  but  several  times,  and  he 
is  the  only  one  I  have  heard  from. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  issue, 
or  burden  the  Record,  or  bore  Senators. 
I  am  trying  to  give  what  I  think  is  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  attended  these 
affairs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
to  do  it  than  to  have  Senators  hear 
and  read  Into  the  Record  what  they  said 
themselves,  In  these  afiBdavlts.  Obviously 
I  cannot  read  435  of  them,  and  I  would 
not  try  to.  Many  of  them  are  Identical 
in  form.  But  some  of  these  people  are 
significant  people.  In  the  sense  that  they 
are  not  Democrats,  and  they  were  not 
making  contributions  to  me  because  I 
was  one.  They  were  buying  tickets  to 
these  affairs  for  another  reason. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  construe  charge 
(a),  the  heart  of  it  is  that  the  funds 
were  raised  on  the  theory  of  political  tes- 
timonials and  a  political  campaign,  and 
then  used  for  personal  benefit.  As  I 
construe  the  committee's  implication — 
and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  correct  me  on  this 
point — the  thought  was  that  these  din- 
ners were  held  on  the  theory  that  the 
money  would  be  used  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, when  in  reality  It  was  diverted  for 
personal  use — In  other  words,  in  this 
way  the  public  was  deceived. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  they  were  de- 
ceived In  being  led  to  feel  that  they  were 
contributing    to    a    political    campaign, 
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when  the  funds  were  diverted  to  the 
Senator's  personal  use. 

I  have  not  imderstood  clearly  from 
the  committee  whether  they  consider 
testimonial  diimers  per  se  improjjer,  or 
not.  But  as  I  construe  from  the  responses 
to  the  questions  I  propounded  Friday 
afternoon  and,  I  believe,  day  before  yes- 
terday, no  question  was  raised  on  that 
issue  as  the  issue  itself  was  never 
reached.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  I  believe,  did  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  dinners  of  that  kind  were 
held,  there  should  have  been  some  af- 
firmative statement  made  that  they  were 
for  the  Senator's  personal  benefit.  But 
I  believe  there  has  been  no  conflict,  or 
no  point  raised,  about  testimonial  din- 
ners, if  the  public  understood  and  were 
not  deceived.  So  the  onus,  as  I  see  it, 
from  the  charge  contained  in  (a)T  is  that 
there  was  deception  practiced  on  the 
public. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Who  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  were  attending  a  dinner 
in  the  Senator's  honor  and  giving  money 
to  him  for  political  purposes,  that  he 
then  later  used  for  his  personal  use. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor— because  I  think  this  is  important, 
to  try  to  get  at  the  real  intent,  because, 
as  I  perceive  it,  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem — whether  the  people  who  at- 
tended the  testimonials  were  deceived. 
If  they  were  actually  deceived,  and 
thereby  defrauded,  if  deception  was 
practiced,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
would  be  grounds  for  censure.  If  the  con- 
tributing public  was  not  deceived,  then 
that  Is  another  story. 

Now,  will  the  Senator  capsule  for  us 
very  briefly  just  a  brief  r6sum6  of  what 
was  done  that  could  have  possibly  de- 
ceived the  public?  I  realize  he  has  pre- 
sented affidavits  here,  more  than  400  of 
them,  of  people  who  attended  these  din- 
ners, who  indicated  that  they  understood 
it  was  for  the  Senator  personally  to  use 
the  money  as  he  pleased.  If  people  under- 
stood that,  that  is  one  thing.  If  they  were 
deceived,  that  Is  another. 

As  I  imderstood,  there  was  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  named — is  it 
Mr.  Barbleri? 

Mr.  DODD.  Barbleri. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Whatever  his  name 
is,  saying  that  it  was  a  dinner  to  be  held 
to  raise  campaign  money  for  the  Sena- 
tor. That  would  Indicate  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  affair  was  to  raise  campaign 
money. 

Did  the  Senator  approve  that  letter? 
Did  he  know  about  it,  or  what  position 
does  he  take  on  that  letter?  I  would  like 
for  him  to  go  over  the  other  bits  of 
evidence — I  am  not  asking  him  to  try  to 
convict  himself,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
a  resume  of  the  evidence  strictly  against 
the  Senator,  and  let  him  very  briefly 
explain  it. 

Mr.  DODD  Let  me  take  up  the  last 
point,  the  Barbleri  letter,  first. 

I  never  saw  the  letter.  Mr.  Barbleri 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  I  had  never 
seen  it.  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
letter  unttl  this  year.  Yet  It  Is.  I  feel,  be- 
ing used  to  demonstrate  that  I  knew, 
and  that  this  was  a  deceptive  thing 
worked  on  other  people. 


I  will  say  about  it  what  I  said  about  the 
other  two  letters:  I  supix>se  one  could 
say  I  should  have  known.  Well,  that  Is 
an  easy  thing  to  say.  and  a  more  difficult 
thing  to  do.  I  did  not  know  about  It.  I 
did  not  know  about  any  of  the  letters  ex- 
cept the  1961  letter,  which  I  did  see 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  que.stion  at  that  point:  Did  he  see 
that  letter  before  it  went  out?  Did  he 
approve  that  letter,  have  knowledge  of 

Mr.  DODD.  I  never  laid  eyes  on  it  Mr 
Barbleri  testified  at  the  hearing  that  he 
had  never  shown  it  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  exact  words  were;  I  do  not  have 
the  transcript  before  me.  But  I  know 
what  the  sense  of  his  testimony  was,  and 
I  tell  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  never  saw  that  letter,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  others,  except  the  one 
from  1961. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Senator 
have  approve  1  that  letter  if  he  had  seen 

IL  . 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  think  it  was  poorly 
drafted,  aad  it  could  have  cjnfu.sed  or 
misled  people.  I  do  not  think  it  d'd  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  peop'e  who 
went  to  these  affairs  knew  what  they  were 
about.  They  knew  me,  and  they  were  not 
misled.  But  a  better  letter  could  have 
been  \'ntten. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  the  Senator's 
answer,  then,  as  to  that  particular  let- 
ter, is  that  he  did  not  see  it  before  it 
went  out,  he  did  not  approve  it,  and  he 
would  not  have  approved  it  if  he  had 
seen  it,  since  it  might  have  been  calculat- 
ed to  mislead  people  into  believing  they 
were  contributing  to  a  campaign,  when 
some  of  the  funds  were  diverted  to  the 
Senator's  personal  use? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  say  it  might  have 
been  misunderstood,  or  could  have  been, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  never  saw  it! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  were  not  here,  let  me  say 
that  I  put  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
showing  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided twice,  on  that  matter,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  donor  that  controls; 
and  that  is  consistent  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  testified,  when  he  was  asked 
to  discuss  the  matter  under  oath  and 
in  court. 

That  is  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  so  ruled  twice,  and  so  has  the  tax 
court. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carqiina  had  asked  me  to  yield, 
and  I  failed  to  do  so.  If  he  has  a  question, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  lunch- 
eon hour,  I  was  propoimding  some  ques- 
tions on  charge  (a),  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  from  the  public. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator's  position, 
it  was  this:  That  these  testimonial  din- 
ners were  held  for  his  personal  benefit, 
and  he  did  nothing,  by  word  or  deed,  to 
indicate  otherwise  to  the  public. 

The  committee  charges  that  these 
funds,  in  effect,  were  obtained  from  the 
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public  on  the  theory  of  campaign  ex- 
penses, and  then  used  for  his  personal 
benefit.  < 

I  asked  about  the  Barbierl  letter,  the 
type  letter  he  wrote,  because  he  wrote  a 
letter,  I  believe,  and  circularized  the 
people,  and  said  the  funds  were  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  explain  that  now. 

Mr.  lX>pD.  The  letter? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  was  the  Barbi- 
erl letter. 

Mr.  DODO.  I  told  the  Senate  before  the 
recess  this  noon  that  I  never  saw  that 
letter,  and  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
That  Is  a  fact. 

That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I 
thought  Mr.  Barbierl  said  so  at  the  hear- 
ing. However,  I  certainly  did,  and  I  am 
sure  that  If  he  were  asked,  he  would  say 
so  himself. 

I  did  not  write  that  letter.  I  never  saw 
that  letter.  I  would  not  have  approved 
It  If  I  had  seen  It.  because  I  would  have 
thought  It  could  be  possibly  misunder- 
stood, and  I  would  not  have  wanted  that 
kind  of  letter  to  go  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator,  then,  he  would 
favor  testimonial  dinners  but  he  went  on 
the  theory  that  the  dinners  were  to  raise 
money  for  him  personally  and  that  the 
public  knew  that.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  money  was  be- 
ing raised  from  the  public  for  the  Sena- 
tor's personal  use  for  campaign  expendi- 
tures or  ansrthing  else  that  he  saw  fit  to 
use  for  It.  Is  that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  it  is.  And  I  have  tried 
to  explain  as  best  I  can  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  in  the  area 
of  the  country  in  which  I  live.  That  was 
all  that  was  ever  talked  about  by  the 
people  who  organized  these  affairs. 
♦  That  is  why  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
an  experienced  lawyer,  when  the  first 
affair  was  planned  or  talked  about.  That 
has  been  my  understanding  of  it  all  the 
time.  That  is,  of  course,  how  I  felt  about 
it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  committee 
takes  the  position  that  these  funds  were 
obtained  from  the  public  on  the  pretext 
that  Uiey  would  be  for  campaign  or 
political  purposes,  but  that  they  were 
used  for  the  Senator's  own  benefit. 

As  I  construe  the  charge  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  in  effect  states  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  received  funds  from 
the  public  for  campaign  or  political  pur- 
poses and  use  them  for  hi.';  own  personal 
benefit. 

Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  under- 
stands it? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  how  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  questioned  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  several  days  ago.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  at  odds  with  that 
interpretation.  If  they  are.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

If  that  Is  so,  if  the  Senator  by  word 
or  deed  obtained  money  from  the  public 
purportedly  for  campaign  or  political 
purposes  and  used  it  for  his  personal 
t>eneflt.  there  would  be  grounds  for  cen- 
sure In  my  judgment. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  do 
so  himself  and  had  taken  part  with  any- 
one else  in  doing  so  and  did  not  five  ap- 
proval to  any  such  procedure,  that  would 
be  another  question. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few 
questions  along  tlus  line,  and  it  may 
appear  that  I  am  taking  sides  against 
the  Senator.  I  am  taking  neither  side  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DODD    I  understand. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  decided 
how  I  am  going  to  vote,  in  spite  of  what 
some  newspapers  have  said.  I  will  vote 
for  what  I  think  is  right,  regardless  of 
any  extraneous  considerations. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  propound 
some  questions  concerning  the  Barbieri 
letter. 

Just  why  does  the  Senator  think  Bar- 
bieri wrote  such  a  letter  statin.^  that  a 
dinner  would  be  held  to  raise  campaign 
funds  if  that  was  not  the  case? 

I  believe  later  he  did  testify  or  make 
the  statement  that  he  knew  the  funds 
were  for  the  Senator  s  use. 

Mr  DODD.  I  think  he  did.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  did.  However,  on  what 
theory  does  the  Senator  feel  that  Bar- 
bieri wTOte  such  a  letter,  .saying  that 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  the  Sen- 
ator's campaign? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
understand  from  him.  He  is  a  political 
leauler  in  our  State. 

I  think  he  probably  had  in  mind — and 
he  did  not  have  all  the  facts,  obviously — 
the  wiping  out  of  any  deficit  that  existed 
or  making  it  possible  for  me  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit. 

In  our  commuiuty  when  a  campaign 
Is  over  and  debts  are  unpaid,  the  only 
way  they  can  be  paid  is  by  having  the 
individual  concerned  pay  them  himself. 

I  am  not  sure  that  was  what  was  in 
his  mind.  That  has  happened  time  and 
time  again,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
what  caused  him  to  write  that  kind  of 
letter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  that  Mr.  Barbieri  knew  the 
Senator  owed  a  lot  of  political  debts  and 
that  he  possibly  wrote  the  letter  on  that 
theory? 

Mr.  DODD.  He  probably  did. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  However,  if  the 
Senator  had  bt*n  writing  that  letter 
himself — I  believe  the  Senator  .said  that 
he  did  not  know  of  it  or  sec  the  letter 
before  It  had  been  sent  out — would  the 
Senator  have  approved  of  such  a  letter 
If  he  was  going  to  use  those  funds  for  his 
own  benefit? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  have  written  a 
more  careful  letter,  like  the  1961  letter. 
And  from  what  I  know  now.  It  would  be 
vastly  different  from  that  letter  or  any 
other  letter.  I  would  make  it  very  clear 
what  this  was  all  about. 

So  my  answer  is  that  I  would  not  have 
written  the  letter  this  way.  I  think  it 
could  have  been  written  better 

I  like  Mr.  Barbieri.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine  but  he  wrote  It,  and  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  It, 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    question    is 


whether  the  Senator,  by  word  or  deed, 
either  by  himself  or  working  with  others, 
approved  or  conspired  to  take  any  steps 
to  taJce  any  money  from  the  public  on^he 
theory  that  it  was  for  campaign  purposes 
and  then  use  it  for  his  personal  benefit. 

I  ask  a  question  now  concerning  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
prior  to  the  time  these  dinners  were  held, 
not  afterwards,  because  they  would 
not  be  relevant  to  show  any  possible 
deception. 

Were  the  people  in  the  Senator's  area 
deceived  by  articles  that  came  out  in  the 
paper,  and  did  they  buy  tickets  on  that 
theory?  Did  articles  which  appeared 
prior  to  these  affairs  state  that  the  pur- 
pose of  them  was  for  campaign  or  testi- 
monial purposes? 

Mr,  DODD.  Well,  if  there  were  any,  I 
never  saw  them.  I  do  not  know  of  EUiy. 
The  Senator  Is  talking  about  articles 
published  before? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Before  the  dinner, 
and  saying  that  the  dinners  were  going 
to  be  held  for  political  fundraising 
purposes. 

Mr,  DODD  If  there  were  any.  I  did 
not  see  them.  I  never  saw  them.  I  do 
not  know  about  them.  I  think  the  arti- 
cles that  appear  in  the  record  were  pub- 
lished after  the  affair,  but  I  could  be  in 
error  on  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Are  there  any  ar- 
ticles that  would  throw  light  on  this  sub- 
ject? Does  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  articles  that  were  published 
prior  to  the  time  the  dinners  were  held 
which  articles  would  Indicate  that  they 
were  campaign  dinners  or  that  the  money 
would  be  for  the  Senator's  personal 
benefit? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  cannot  answer  that,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  any,  and  I  do  not 
recall  seeing  any. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  give  his  interpretation  of 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  October  26.  1963. 
It  appears  on  page  919  of  the  record 
and  is  entitled:  "For  Dodd  War  Chest — 
Ham.  Eggs  With  Lyndon  Lure  for  Demo- 
crat $$."  The  article  was  written  by  Jack 
Zaiman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  clear 
indication  to  the  people  who  participated 
in  any  of  these  affairs  that  it  is  for 
political  purposes. 

The  first  paragraph  reads : 

Ham  and  eggs  at  the  Hartford  Club  thia 
morning  will  cost  $100.  and  If  you  Illte  hav- 
ing a  cocktail  at  the  home  of  State  Sen. 
Gloria  Schaffer  In  Woodbridge  about  1  p.m.. 
it'll  cost  you  another  $100. 

All  the  way  through  this  article  is 
the  Implication  that  one  can  come  to  any 
one  of  these  functions,  and  if  you  wsuit  to 
pay  only  $1.50  you  can  come  to  a  tea. 

The  article  further  states  that  the  Vice 
President  and  his  entourage  would  be 
there  and  the  indication  is  that  this  was 
certainly  for  campaign  purposes. 
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It  states  in  part  of  the  article  that  it  is 
to  help  raise  a  war  chest  for  his  re- 
nomlnatlon  and  reelection  campaign  the 
next  year. 

That  is  the  thought  I  get  from  every 
single  article  I  read  that  were  part  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  article  ap- 
peared on  the  day  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Here  is  an  article  that 
was  published  In  the  Hartford  Times. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  us  clear  up  the  first 
one  that  the  Senator  read  from. 

Was  that  not  the  day  of  the  breakfast? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  one  I  just  read  from  was  published 
on  the  day  of  the  event. 

However,  this  other  article  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  would  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  put  out  by  a  couple  of  publicity 
people  to  attract  the  people  and  create 
a  larger  crowd  so  as  to  bring  in  as  much 
money  and  create  as  much  excitement 
about  the  affairs  as  possible. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  were  no  publicity 
people.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
publicity  person  or  committee  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  part  2,  page  699. 
It  reads: 

Senator  Pearson.  Do  you  know  of  any 
statement  to  the  public  at  any  time  prior  to 
this  dinner  which  set  forth  the  purposes  for 
which  you  intended  the  money  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Barbieri.  Well.  I  know  that  the  papers 
reported  It  as  a  campaign  deficit  dinner. 

Senator  Pearson.  Where  did  the  papers 
get  their  Information? 

Mr,  Barbieri,  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Pearson.  Did  you  ever  have  a  press 
conference? 

Mr.  Barbieri.  No. 

Senator  Pearson.  Did  you  have  a  publicity 
ch-ilrman? 

Mr,  Barbieri.  No. 

Senator  Pe.\rson.  Was  there  any  spokes- 
man for  your  committee  at  all? 

Mr.  Barbieri.  With  the  press? 

Senator  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr,   Barbieri,   No. 

Senator  Pearson.  So  they  picked  It  up  as 
Just  a  matter  of  general  Information,  that 
It  was  a  deficit  dinner? 

Mr,  Barbieri.  That  Is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Pearson.  Do  you  think  the  public 
might  have  gotten  the  same  Idea? 

Mr.  Barbieri.  If  they  believed  what  the 
papers  said.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  Senator  for  his 
comment  on  how  he  would  interpret  an 
article  that  appeared  5  days  before  the 
dinner — page  891  of  volume  2 — in  the 
Hartford  Times,  November  21 : 

Officials  of  the  dinner  said  that  Senator 
DoDD  actually  was  presented  with  a  blank 
check.  However,  they  estimated  that  after 
expenses  are  paid  the  amount  he  will  re- 
ceive will  be  $40,000  to  $45,000,  Some  of  the 
money.  It  was  reported — 

Tills  Is  by  the  ofDclals  of  the  dinner — 

will  be  used  to  clean  up  a  deficit  outstanding 
since  Mr,  Dodd's  1958  campaign. 

On  the  following  page,  892 : 

First  Selectman  Arthur  B.  Powers,  treas- 
urer of  the  committee,  said  the  money  wUl 
help  Sen.  Dodd  meet  his  campaign  deficit. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois Is  aware  that  Mr.  Powers  said  that 
he  never  made  any  such  statement.  That 
Is  part  of  the  record.  I  referred  to  it  h«re 
this  morning. 


In  any  event,  I  should  like  to  continue, 
if  I  may,  and  I  will  touch  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  just  point  out  one 
further  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  a£  to  whether  articles  ap- 
peared before  the  affair. 

Begirmlng  on  page  917  there  are  "12 
newspaper  reports  of  1963  Connecticut 
events." 

This  is  from  the  Hartford  Courant, 
October  20,  1963:  "$100-a-Plate  Break- 
fast Will  Be  First  for  State." 

Here  it  was  clearly  labeled  as  a  i>oliti- 
cal  breakfast  for  $100,  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  the  chief  attraction,  and  so 
forth.  It  talks  about — well,  anyone  can 
read  the  article.  Certainly,  the  Implica- 
tion to  the  public  is  that  it  is  a»  fund- 
raising  affair,  clearly  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  article  throws  me 
off  with  respect  to  the  remarks  I  have 
prepared.  I  will  handle  it  in  due  course. 
I  was  talking  about  something  else, 
and  I  was  trjdng  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina;  and  I  would  have 
said  to  him  what  I  have  now  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois — perhaps  if  he 
would  wait  imtil  I  get  Into  that  part  of 
my  remarks,  I  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
better. 

I  had  started  to  talk  about  the  chart 
which  was  presented,  I  believe,  last  week. 
I  said  I  could  not  understand  it,  that  I 
was  confused  by  it.  I  said  I  did  not  blame 
the  confusion  on  him,  but  I  blame  my- 
self, perhaps,  for  not  having  known  that 
these  funds  were  unseparated;  and  I  did 
not  deny  that  personal  exi}enses  had 
been  paid  out  of  testimonial  funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
last  Thursday  for  a  short  time  before  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  based  my 
remarks  on  the  stipulations.  I  pointed 
out,  that  the  first  stipulation  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut's  personal 
indebtedness  was  $150,000  at  the  end  of 
1959.  We  assumed  that  it  all  might  be 
for  political  indebtedness,  but  during  the 
debate  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  that  only  $120,000  would  be  attribu- 
table to  political  indebtedness. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  because 

Mr  COOPER.  The  stipulations  also 
showed  that  over  $450,000  had  been  col- 
lected from  all  sources. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  but  a  large  part  of 
that  money  was  contributed  to  the  po- 
litical campaign  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  testimonial  affairs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  point  on  the  stipu- 
lation is  that  it  showed  the  indebtedness 
in  1959  of  $150,000;  $211,000  was  referred 
to  in  the  stipulation,  as  the  total  amount 
until  1959  that  you  had  borrowed  but 
$150,000  was  the  amount  owed  in  1959, 
according  to  the  stipulation,  before  the 
f  imdraislng  events  occurred. 

In  my  remarks,  I  pointed  to  the  stipu- 
lation showing  that  from  the  fund- 
raising  events  smd  the  campaign  of  1964 
$450,000,  approximately,  had  been  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  EX)DD.  That  had  not  been;  that  is 
the  important  point. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  shown  to  be  in  the 

stipulation 

Mr.  DODD.  You  put  altogether  the 
political  contributions  that  came  in  for 


the  political  campretign  and  added  that 
to  the  testimonial.  It  is  not  the  same  at 
all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  is  the  total 
amount  stipulated,  both  the  collection 
for  campaign  expenses  in  1964  and  the 
funds  deri^d  from  the  seven  testimonial 
dirmers  and  other  events.  » 

I  was  pointing  out  that  that  total 
amount  collwled  was  suflScient  to  pay 
the  camapign  indebtedness  of  $150,000 
at  -the  close  of  1959,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  1964  campaign,  and  the  personal  ex- 
penses pf  $116,000  found  by  the  com- 
mittee. ' 

That  w«is  the  purpose  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  EXDDD.  I  imderstand  the  Senator, 
but 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  differs. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  not  an  accurate  figure. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  got  all  mixed  up; 
but  what  I  have  said  is  right. 

The  Senator  will  see  that  from  the 
testimonials  there  was  $167,000  and  from 
the  campaign  contributions  $246,000, 
and  they  total  $413,000.  That  is  $55,670 
less  than  the  political  figures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Those  figures  did  not 
appear  in  the  stipulation,  which  I  spoke 
from.  We  did  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  DODD.  They  are  the  figures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  brought 
them  into  evidence  first  during  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  that  stipula- 
tion in  front  of  me  but  I  know  they  are 
the  right  figures.  Maybe  that  is  what 
caused  the  confusion,  but  these  figures 
are  correct  and  that  leads  me  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  I  wEUit  to  say,  the  most 
important  argument  I  would  like  to 
make.  It  is  an  argument,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  testi- 
monials were  political  or  personal  in 
nature,  whether  the  invitations  were 
properly  worded,  or  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles misleading,  and  whether  the  do- 
nors understood  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tion. It  is  apart  from  all  of  that.  I  think 
it  is  an  argument  that  is  completely 
valid,  even  If  I  accepted  the  committee's 
position,  and  I  do  not.  We  think  it  is 
erroneous. 

That  position  Is  that  all  of  the  testi- 
monials were  political  in  nature  and  the 
proceeds,  therefore,  could  only  be  spent 
for  political  purposes. 

In  order  to  understand  my  position  I 
contend  Senators  must  look  into  what 
I  described  heretofore  as  the  basic  arith- 
metic of  my  position  which  I  presented  a 
few  days  ago  and  which.  I  think,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
that  occurred  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Dodd's  address.) 

ExHterr  1 


AuctTST  9,  1963. 
Mr.  John  Pepping,  ^ 

Pepping  Realty. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Peppino:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  recent  letter  and  the  enclosed  check  for 
ten  dollars  which  I  am  returning  herewith. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  words  concerning 
my  work  in  the  Senate,  and  also  your  con- 
sideration in  sending  along  a  contribution 
for  my  campaign.  However,  since  my  cam- 
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palgn  will  not  get  underway  for  some  time 
yet.  I  tblnk  It  would   be  better  for  you   to 
hold  your  check  untU  a  later  date. 
With  be*t  wlfhes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dooo. 

ExHarr  2 

Accost  30,  19^3 
Sir.  Moaxs  I.  FKXTXxsrztN. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkak  Ms.  Pkvxxstxin  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kind  letter  of  August  20. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  meeting  with  you 
and  I  look  forward  to  another  one  soon 

/  am  returning  your  very  generous  check 
because  I  am  not  running  for  election  thii 
year  and  will  not  be  dotng  so  until  1964.  I 
appreciate  the  tentiTnent  behind  this  kind 
offer  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  my 
reason  for  returning  it. 

I  talked  to  Secretary  Goldberg  this  after- 
noon. I  think  I  should  say  Justice  Goldberg, 
and  he  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  willing  to  see  you 
too^orrow  but,  of  course,  this  Is  out  of  the 
question  since  you  are  not  In  town. 

Mr.  Poy  Kohler.  our  new  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  coming  by  tomorrow  and 
I  Intend  to  talk  to  him  about  the  situation. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


from  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  repre- 
sentation, the  service  to  the  public  at  this 
level  would  be  the  domain  of  the  wealthy 
who  In  my  opinion  may  not  reflect  the 
attitude  or  thinking  of  the  typical  voter. 
Maxttn  J.  O'Meara. 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 


KlHIBTT    4 


E^HiBrr  3. 

WATXRBtTRY,   CONN  , 

March  8.  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  Joseph  P.  McNellle,  a  citizen  of 
Connecticut,  do  hereby  swear  that  I  have 
contributed  to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
and  to  many  candidates  for  public  office, 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Having  been  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Water- 
bury,  I  am  aware  of  the  many  problems  that 
confront   any   candidate   running   for   office. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  use  for  which 
contributions  were  made  by  me,  nor  have 
I  ever  requested  that  they  be  used  for  a 
specified  purpose.  They  were  to  be  used  In 
any  manner  Senator  Dodd  or  any  other  can- 
didate saw  fit  to  use  them. 

I  have  known  Senator  Dodd  personally  for 
many  years.  Any  contributions  made  to  him, 
were  because  of  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  him. 

Joseph  P.  McNeixis. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to 
before  me  this  8th  day  of  March,  1967. 

Hasold  D.  Coleman. 


ToaaiNCTON,  Conn. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  In  1965,  I,  Francis 
W.  Hogan,  of  Torrlngton.  Connecticut,  pur- 
chased a  dinner  ticket  for  a  testimonial  din- 
ner in  honor  of  United  State.s  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd,  I  usually  do  not  attend 
state  wide  dinners  of  a  political  nature  and 
attended  this  one  only  as  a  tribute  to  an  old 
friend,  the  gift  to  be  used  by  Senator  Dodd 
as  he  saw  fit. 

Fkancis  W    Hoca.v. 
Subscribed   in   my   presence   and  sworn  to 
before  me.  this  8th  day  of  March    1967 
Richard  J    Fttday 

Notary  Public 


AFTtDAVTT 

State  or  Connecticct 
County  of  Hartford,  ss 

I,  Martin  J.  O'Meara,  being  duly  sworn, 
make  the  following  statement. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  for  over  20  years  and  have 
always  held  blm  In  the  highest  esteem  both 
In  the  conduct  of  his  public  and  personal 
affairs.  I  have  always  understood  him  to  be 
of  modest  means  and  have  always  had  com- 
plete  trust   In  his   Integrity. 

Upon  occasion,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
assist  Mr.  Dodd  by  Joining  with  his  sup- 
porters Ln  testimonial  fund  raising  dinners. 
It  was  my  Impression  that  the  proceeds  from 
these  affairs  were  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Dodd 
for  use  in  defraying  his  personal  expenses 
without  quallflcatlon. 

I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  these 
fund  raising  affairs  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  only  way  we  voters  can 
expect  men  of  modest  means  to  be  attracted 
to  serve  in  the  legislature.  There  should  be 
little  donbt  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Dodd's  ability 
If  directed  to  his  private  practice  of  law 
would  have  resulted  In  substantial  personal 
rewards. 

Forsaking  this  type  of  financial   support 


AmoAViT 

Brujoepobt,  March  9. 1967. 
State  or  Connecticut 
County  of  Fairfield,  ss 

I,  Raymond  J.  Doyle,  Jr  ,  being  duly  sworn 
hereby  make  the  following  statement. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  first 
time  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd  personally  was  sometime  in 
1960.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  was 
not  personally  approached  with  regards  to 
participating  in  any  testl'monal  affairs  honor- 
ing Senator  Dodd  prior  to  1963.  I  was  a  par- 
ticipant In  a  testlmonal  affair  honoring 
Senator  Dodd  In  1963. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  offered  a  free 
ticket  to  the  affair,  but  my  own  personal  Im- 
pression of  Senator  Dodd  was  such  that  I 
held  him  in  very  high  esteem  and  still  do 
As  a  young  attorney  who  could  have  easily 
accepted  a  free  ticket  to  the  affair,  I  per- 
sonally wanted  the  cost  of  my  ticket  to  be 
a  personal  gift  to  Senator  Dodd  This  af- 
fidavit truly  Indicates  that  I  was  motivated 
by  my  admiration  and  respect  for  him.  How- 
ever, that  same  admiration  and  respect  pro- 
motes me  to  dl.<:regard  the  form  affidavit  and 
sincerely  indicate  that  It  was  my  intention 
that  Senat<.)r  Dodd  u-se  the  money  In  any- 
way he  saw  fit  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
this  can  be  considered  as  Intending  that  the 
money   be   used   as   a  political   contribution. 

Dated  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  this  9lh 
day  of  March,   1967 

Raymond  J   Doyle.  Jr 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
9th  day  of  March.  1967. 

Ronald  H    Ford. 

Notary  Public 
(My  Commission  expires  April   1.   1967). 

ArnoAViT 
State  or  Connecticut 
County  of  Hartford,  ss:  Bristol. 

I.  Frederick  W.  Beach,  being  duly  sworn, 
make    the    following   statement. 

Between  1961  and  1965.  I  was  a  participant 
In  testimonial  affairs  honoring  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd  held  In  the  foUowlnR  years: 
1965  In  this  connection.  I  donated  funds 
to  Senator  Dodd  These  fund.s  were  Intended 
by  me  as  a  personal  gift  to  Senator  Dodd 
and  were  motivated  by  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  him.  It  was  my  Intention  that 
Senator  Dodd  use  these  funds  In  any  way 
he  saw  fit  They  were  not  intended  as  a 
political  contribution,  because  I  am  a  life- 
long Republican. 

Frzokbick  W.  Beach. 

Subscribed  in  my   presence  and  sworn  to 
before  me  this  2nd  day  of  March,  1967. 
Gail  P  Greenlee, 
Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  Expires  4-1-70. 


Names  or  Pkksons  Who  Supplied  Swokn  Av- 
riDAVTTa  TO  Senator  Oobd 

Thomas  P  Codv.  Franco,  Richard;  O'Hara,^ 
Francis;  Charrott,  Edwin  T.;  Davey,  Patrick 
J. 

Acunzo.  Louis  P.;  Abrams.  Joseph;  Adams, 
Raymond  K.:  Aglna,  tfarvln  L.;  Albrecht, 
A.  a  ;  AltfiChuIer.  David  A.;  Ambroglo,  Wil- 
liam P.;  Amenta,  Paul;  Annunzlata,  Edward 
C  ;  Annunzlata,  Joseph;  AntolUno,  Thomas; 
Antlnozzi.  Daniel;  Arganese.  Ralph  R.;  Ar- 
cudi,  John  A.;  Arplno,  Mariano;  Artell,  Flor- 
ence 

Astalre,  Theodore  O.;  Atwood,  W.  E.,  Jr.; 
Banever.  Marshall;  Banks,  Goodman;  Bar- 
barlto,  A.  Mark:  Barone,  Harry  Q.;  Barone, 
Joseph  A. 

Barr.  Joseph  C  ;  Barrett,  Richard  A.;  Bar- 
rett, Walter;  Barry,  Alfred  B.;  Beach,  Fred- 
erick. W  ;  Beck,  LouU;  Beckwlth,  Rose  V.; 
Belard.  Ruth. 

Bell.  Robert  C.  Jr.;  BelUn.  Edward;  Bender. 
Jack;  Bennett.  Carl:  Bennett,  James  V.;  Bero, 
Frank. 

Berta,  Joseph  J,;  Billings.  Walter;  Blrbarte. 
Louis;  Boczar.  Laura  J.  (Stopka);  Boland, 
Christopher  T,;  Borg,  Victor  R.;  BorreUI, 
Neal;    Bove,  Anthony  E. 

Borysewicz,  Walter;  Bozzuto,  Adam;  Bran- 
negan,  Daniel;  Braffman,  Gerald  H,;  Bran- 
negan,  Mary;  Brelthaupt,  Harry  J.,  Jr.;  Buck- 
ly.  Mary  Jo;   Buononno,  Josephine  A. 

Burke.  Donald  S  :  Buononno,  Bernard  V.; 
Burke,  Olive  M.;  Caldwell,  J.  Edward;  Calvo- 
coressl.  John  L.;  Capone,  John;  Carlln,  Earl 
P.;    Cavagnaro,   Stephen  J. 

Caroccl.  Arnold  B.;  Carroll.  William;  Carr, 
George  E.;  Caslco,  Peter.;  Cass,  John  P.,  Jr.; 
Cassella.  Dominic  R.;  Catapano,  Anthony: 
Cavallaro.  James  J.;  Ceepinwall,  James  H.; 
Chleppo,   Angelo. 

Clarcla,  George:  Clarcla,  Mrs.  George; 
Ciarcla,  John  N.:  Clarcla,  Mrs.  John;  Claffey, 
Robert  P.;  Clark,  Roger;  Clarkson,  Norman; 
Coclln,  A    D. 

Clarkson,  Thomas;  Cohen.  Rubin;  Cohn, 
Lester  J.;  Cohn,  Marcus;  Cohn,  Robert  S.; 
Coles,  Albert  L.;  Condon,  Margaret;  Conetta, 
Louis  D.;  Cohen,  David. 

Conklln,  George  W,;  Connole,  William  R.; 
Connor,  Richard  J.;  Coonan,  Thomas  M.; 
Cosgrove,  Dan;  Cotrone,  Jerry  C;  Craig,  Elsie 
P.:  Crane,  Richard  P. 

Crimmins.  John  D  :  Cummlngs,  Harold  J.; 
Cummlngs.  John  H;  Cummlngs,  Ted; 
Cuombo,  Salvatore;  Curry,  Beverly  M.;  Curry, 
William  E.;  Cwlkla,  Walter  J. 

DAddarlo.  P.  Francis;  Daly,  James  J.  A.; 
Daly,  T  P.  Gilroy:  Dawson.  James  P.;  De- 
Angells.  Daniel:  Dedda,  Luca  P.:  FePala, 
Anthony 

Delany.  Frank  J.;  DeLucla,  P.  Arthur;  Del 
Vecchio,  Frank  M  ;  De  Matteo.  Gene;  DeLeo. 
Samuel:  Denehy,  Eklward  J  ;  Denuzze.  An- 
drew P.:  De  Tulllo.  Mrs.  WUUam;  DeLeo, 
Eugene 

Dl  Fazio,  Mrs.  Edith  A.;  Dl  Fazio.  Pasquale 
A  ;  Dl  Napoli,  S.  George;  Dlorlo.  Rocco:  Dl 
Rlenzo.  Mary:  Dober.  Eliot;  Doel,  Gilbert  H.; 
Dolan,  Thomas  J 

Donahue,  A  J  ;  Donnell,  Hugh:  Donohue, 
F  Joseph;  Doolan.  Elizabeth  B  ;  Doran,  John 
C:  Dowd,  Francis  D.  (Mr.  and  Mrs):  Doyle, 
Joseph  A.;  Doyle,  Raymond  J..  Jr.;  Drakoe, 
Louis:  Dubar.  Walter 

Duffy,  Allen  H.;  Dugiin,  Raymond  G.; 
Dugas,  Joseph  A.  Dr.;  Dully,  Prank  E.;  Dun- 
bar, David;  Durkln,  Francis  J  ;  Dwyer,  Mrs. 
Philip  M. 

Jaser,  George  J.;  Johnson,  Ernest  L.;  John- 
son, James  R.;  Johnson,  Louis  W.;  Johnson, 
Wilfred  X.;  Jullanelle,  William  R.;  Jame, 
Jerome  R. 

E*gan,  Thomas  E.;  Eagan.  F  Owen;  Eagan, 
Joan;  ElUott,  Stephen  K.;  Ellis,  Sidney;  El- 
man,  Nathan  A.;  Elston.  Harold  R.;  England. 
W.  Harry;  Engeler,  Mrs.  Robert  D. 

Parrell,  John;  Farrtngton,  Dan;  Pay.  John 
E;    Pederlco,    Dominic;    Peeley,    Francis    B.; 
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Ferrara,   Domlnlck   H.;    Flcca,   Anthony  A.; 
Fitch,  Ralph  H. 

Fitzgerald,  James  M.;  Fitzgerald,  W.  H.  G.; 
Fltzpatrlck,  Frank  P.;  Fltzpatrlck,  John  T.; 
Ford,  William  F  .  Jr.;  Forst,  Mary  Ellen;  For- 
tuna,  Carl  P.;   Posbrlnk,,  Roy  L. 

Fossi,  Louis  J.;  Franco,  Salvatore  A.; 
Frank  Rudy;  FrEMcatore,  Michael  A.;  Frled- 
ler.  Jack  R.;  Frlone,  D.  V.;  F^lOco,  Michael. 

Gallagher,  Walter  E.;  Garofalo,  Ralph; 
Garrlty,  Harold  W.;  Gebauer,  Charles;  Oelor- 
mlno,  Anthony  C;  Gemskl,  Joseph  P.;  Qen- 
ovese,  Phil;  Genovese,  Restituta  B. 

Glarelli,  Andrew  P.;  GUdea,  George;  Gill, 
John;  Giorgio,  Thomas;  Goldstein,  Daniel 
M.;  GolUnger,  David;  Goodln,  Alvin  R. 

Grant.  Ralph  J.;  Grills,  Leo  J.;  Guzzl, 
Ralph  J.;  Gwiazda,  Henry  J. 

HamlU,  Agnes  M.;  Hamlll,  Mary  I.;  HamlU, 
Clare;  Hammer,  Harry;  Hannafin,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence; Hardwlck.  Donald;  Harris,  Eugene  H.; 
Hatheway,  Harriet  R. 

Healy,  Jack  P.;  Hegarty,  John  P.;  Henchel, 
Charles;  Hermanowskl,  Leo  E.;  Hess,  Victor 
J.;  Hewitt,  Norman;  Heyman,  Lazarus  S.; 
Hlgglns,  Edwin  J. 

Hlne,  William  L.;  Hlrth,  Emanuel;  Hoch- 
berg,  Benjamin;  Hogan,  FYancls  W.;  Hogan, 
Patrick  J.;  Huerstel,  Maurice  C;  Hulton, 
Marlon  E.;  Hyman,  George. 

Idarola,  Robert  A.;  lovlne,  Andrew  R.; 
Isacs,  Herman  III. 

Kane,  Joseph  E.;  Kaplan.  Seymour  B.; 
Keating,  John  O.;  Keller,  William  L.;  Kelly, 
Edward  J.,  Sr.;  Kelly,  J.  Michael;  Kelly. 
Peter  R.;  Kenny,  Kevin  B. 

Keyes,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.;  King,  Elizabeth  L.; 
Kloss,  Walter;  Knott,  Joseph  W.;  Koskoff, 
Theodore  I.;  Kovacs,  E.  Paul;  Kovacs, 
Julia  B.;  Kovacs,  Robert  G.;  Kronhelm, 
Milton. 

Lally,  Thomas  C;  Lansky,  Michael  J.; 
Lamb,  George  P.;  Later,  A.  H.;  Lathrop, 
Cecil,  Sr.;  Lennon,  Jtimes  H.;  Levett,  Arthur; 
Llpman,  Morris. 

Llppman,  Abraham;  Lubell,  Arthur;  Lu- 
certlnl,  Annette;  Luckart,  John  J.;  Lurla, 
Sidney;  Luzzo,  Marie  R. 

Malnlero,  Nicholas;  Maloney,  Donald  M.; 
Marak,  Charles  E.;  Margoles,  Constantlne; 
Markham,  James;  Martnan,  James  T..  Jr.; 
Marino,  Benjamin  A.;  Marino,  Phyllis. 

Marks.  Richard  J.;  Marra,  Fred;  Martin, 
Edward;  Masnlk,  David;  Matthews,  Alwyn 
P.;  Maturo,  John  C;  Mauro,  Edward;  Mayo, 
Glendon  R.;  Mazza,  A.  P. 

Ma22^,  Prank  E.;  McCabe,  Eugene  L.;  Mc- 
Callum,  E.  J.  Jr.;  McCarthy,  John  P.;  Mc- 
Cue,  William  D.;  McDonough.  Charles  E. 

McDonough,  E.  Merrltt;  McDonough,  Jo- 
seph M.;  McDonough,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.;  Mc- 
Gee,  Prank  S.;  Guinness,  John  J.;  McKane, 
Edward  B.;   McKay,  James. 

McKenna,  William  P.;  McNeills,  Joseph  F.; 
McWalter,  Anne:  Mechlin,  TTiomas  B.;  Med- 
vedow,  Leon  A.;  Merrick,  Paul  R.;  Mlko,  Jo- 
seph:  Mlgllaro,  John  C;  Miner,  Francis  E, 

Mlnogue,  Thomas  E.;  Monoco,  Peter;  Mon- 
glUo,  Albert  J.;  Montano,  Paul  C;  Morano, 
Albert  P.;  Morgan,  Harry  E.;  Morgan,  Mrs, 
Harry. 

Morlarty,  Julia  S.;  Morlarty.  Matthew  M.; 
Mulcahy,  J.  Frank;  Mulcahy,  John  P.,  Jr.; 
Murphy,  Albert  G.;  Murphy,  Richard  B.; 
Murphy  Timothy  J.,  Jr. 

Nagle,  John  P.;  Narden,  Mrs.  John;  Neldltz, 
Moses  J.;  Nichols,  Peter;  Noonan,  James  P.; 
Northrop,  Curtis  J. 

Northrop,  Mrs.  Richard  (Harriet);  Nosal, 
Charles:  Nowltz,  James  Robert;  Nuccl,  Ella 
Mae;  Nugent,  Arthur  J.;  Nunes,  Myron  A, 

O'Brien.  William  J.;  O'Connell,  James  J.; 
O'Connell,  William  T.;  O'Connor,  Dennis  P.; 
O'Connor,  James  D.;  O'Keefe,  Arthur  B.; 
O'Meara,  Martin  J.;  Opper.  Charlotte. 

Parselltl,  Frank;  Pearson,  Baldwin;  Perl- 
mutter,  Irving  H.;  Perrottl,  Frank;  Perry, 
Robin  L.;  Piccolo,  Frank  A.;  Plscltelil, 
Clement  N.;  Pomerantz.  Paul  J. 

Porter.  Henry  A.;  Powell,  Norman;  Powers, 
Arthur  B.;  Powers.  W.  Sherman;  PoBzl,  Paul 


E.;   Prevedlnl,  Val;   Prezloso,  Emll;   Purccll, 
Harry  B, 

Quinn,  Timothy  A.;  Ramsey,  William  B.; 
Randall,  Wilbur  W.;  Rees,  WilUam  H.  H.; 
Reynolds,  Edward  M.;  Rheame,  Alton  V.;  Rlc- 
do,  Frank  H.; 

Roberto,  Fred  J.;  Robinson,  John  P.;  Rob- 
inson, Peter  C;  Rogers,  Alfred  R.;  Rogers, 
James;  Rosenberg,  Abner;  Rotbsteln,  Harold; 
Rotbsteln,  Mrs.  Harold. 

Rubens,  Raymond  B.;  Rutenberg,  Oideon; 
Salerno,  George  A.;  Saalow,  Irving;  Schatz, 
Walter  B.;  Schroeder,  Frank;  Serlettl,  Albert; 

Shanley,  Francis  Shapiro,  Harold;  Shea, 
Cornelius  D.;  Shea, ^Cornelius  J.;  Shearer, 
Frederick  F.;  Slegel,  Jay;  Stgal,  Jules  H.; 

Sllberman,  Samuel  H.;  Simko,  Vincent  M.; 
Smith,  Edmund  S.;  Smith,  Ralph;  Smith, 
John  F.,  Jr.  (Jack);  Sprague,  Ralph  E.; 
Stackowltz,  Kathryn  McO.; 

Stambol,  Angelo;  Starr,  S.  Leger;  Stein, 
Louis;  Sullivan,  E,  F.;  Sullivan,  Howard  J.; 
Sullivan,  Irene;  Sullivan,  Mary  T. 

Talsky,  Jack  B.;  Tamburrl,  William  A.; 
Taneszlo,  Anthony  T.;  Tarca,  John  W.;  Tar- 
plnlan,  Charles  S.;  Tenln,  Herman  B.;  Ter- 
cyak,  Rosemary;  Thornton,  William  B. 

Tllney,  Bradford  S.;  Toner,  Joseph  V.; 
Tormey,  Ronald  O.;  Tucker,  FVank  W.; 
Urslnl,  John. 

Vece,  Toby;  Velleca,  Nell  A.;  Venus,  Rich- 
ard E.;  Venus,  Marie  B.;  Verlnls,  Constantlne 
P.;  Vettl,  Manuel  W.;  VlUano,  Vincent;  Vogel, 
Robert  M. 

Wade,  Charles  O.;  Wall,  Thomas  J.;  Wax- 
glser,  Joseph;  Welnstein,  Daniel;  Weiss, 
Morton;  Welch,  Maurice;  Werner,  Charlotte 
H.;  Whelan,  Francis. 

Wlckert,  William  G.;  Winters,  John  T.; 
WilkeiBon,  Mrs.  Ogden;  Wilson,  Ab;  Woltch, 
Samuel  H.;  Zampano,  Anthony  N.;  Zampano, 
Dorothy  M.;  Zimmerman,  Louis. 

Mr.  IiONO  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  told  what  his  net  worth  is  as  of  now. 
He  said  that  it  was  about  $50,000,  includ- 
ing the  house  he  has  had  for  as  long  as 
30  years. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  is  less  now,  but 
I  will  accept  that  figure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  what  his  net  worth  would 
have  been  in  1961,  prior  to  this  first  testi- 
monial dinner  that  was  held  to  relieve 
the  Senator  of  some  of  the  debts  he  had? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  would  not  have  been 
very  much.  I  do  not  know  how  to  cal- 
culate that  quickly,  but  it  would  have 
been  pretty  low. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  have 
been  less  than  the  $50,000  as  of  today? 

Mr.  DODD.  Obviously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
mentioned  that  he  does  not  live  lavishly. 

He  has  told  about  everything  else  about 
his  life,  or  had  it  investigated. 

Would  the  Senator  mind  telling  me 
who  does  the  cooking  in  his  household? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  Mrs.  Dodd  does  it. 
She  has  for  all  of  our  married  life. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  Oh,  we  have  a  girl  that 
comes  in  2  days  a  week  part  time  to  do 
some  cleaning,  but  she  does  not  do  any 
cooking.  My  wife  does  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  a  person  come  in  to  help  out  with 
the  housework  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  DODlD.  That  is  correct;  to  clean. 
Maybe  ^hat  is  lavish.  I.  would  not  think 
so.  It  is  not  anjrthinp  new  with  ti^,  either. 

It  has  never  been  much  different.  I  am 
embarrassed  even  to  answer  the  question 


or  have  it  raised,  but  I  said  before  that 
my  bones  are  bare  anjrway.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  any  more. 

My  wife,  whom  some  of  you  know,  has 
raised  six  children.  She  has  done  her 
own  work,  made  her  own  clothes,  cooked 
our  food. 

Among  the  darts  and  arrows,  ttie 
meanest  of  all  is  the  charge  that  we  lived 
lavishly — not  so  much  for  me,  but  as 
against  her. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Did  the  Senator  ap- 
prove of  any  publication  in  the  paper 
or  any  notices  to  the  public,  or  did  he 
have  any  part  in  approving  any  notice  to 
the  public  that  would  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  these  dinners  were  held 
for  campaign  purposes  and  not  as  testi- 
monials to  him,  from  which  he  would 
receive  any  personal  benefits? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  did  not  at  any  time, 
I  did  not  even  see  them  until  long  after 
they  were  printed.  I  do  not  recall  having 
seen  them. 

You  may  ask  me:  "You  didn't  see  any 
of  them?  You  didn't  see  one  of  them?" 

That  could  very  well  have  been  so,  and 
I  think  the  point  was  raised  with  me: 
"What  did  you  do  about  it?" 

Well,  I  did  nothing.  I  havii  been  in 
public  life  for  30  years,  and  from  time 
to  time  I  see  all  kinds  of  things  and  mis- 
statements and  misunderstandings.  And 
they  are  made  honestly,  I  guess,  but  I 
have  not  made  it  a  practice  to  challenge 
everything  that  I  read. 

You  may  ask:  "Well,  was  this  not 
more  important  than  other  things  you 
might  find  fault  with?" 

It  was  not  to  me,  because  I  thought 
everybody  knew.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
where ever  seeing  those  articles,  either 
at  the  time  they  were  published  or 
thereafter  and  for  some  considerable 
time  thereafter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  another 
question,  and  possibly  the  committee 
might  like  to  answer  this  question. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  believe,  thanking  him  for  com- 
ing up  there. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  this 
morning  that  he  did  not  write  such  a 
letter. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  misunder- 
stood me.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  quiet,  Mr. 
President?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  letter  to  which 
I  refer  began:  "Dear  Lyndon,"  and  I 
believe  it  thanked  him  for  coming  up  to 
the  dinner. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  I  never  said  I  did  not 
write  it.  What  bothered  me  was  the  sal- 
utation. Maybe  there  were  other  letters 
about  that  time.  But  the  general  prin- 
ciple maybe  came  to  my  mind  later. 

I  know  I  certainly  have  not  in  a  long.' 
time    swldressed    a    Vice    President    or 
President  bi^  his  first  name.  But  I  did  not 
say  that  I  did  not  write  that  letter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  If  the  com- 
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mlttee  haa  such  a  letter.  Does  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee  care  to  respond? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  think  I  can  help  you. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understood, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said  he 
did  not  remember  writing  such  a  letter 
and  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  ad- 
dressing the  Vice  President  as  "Dear 
Lyndtm."  He  said  that  he  would  writ* 
him  as  "Dear  Vice  President." 

Mr.  DODD.  What  I  said  Is  that  I  had 
some  doubt  about  the  letter  because  of 
the  salutation. 

I  did  not  say  this  morning,  and  I  am 
not  saying  now.  that  I  did  not  write  the 
letter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  If  some 
member  of  the  Senator's  staff  could  have 
written  the  letter  and  signed  the  Sen- 
ator's ruune.  as  sometimes  happens. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  If  the 
committee  has  such  a  letter  In  Its 
possession. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  do  have  the 
letter.  We  did  not  use  the  letter  because 
it  was  taken  along  with  other  letters 
that  were  taken  from  the  file. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  the  committee 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  signed  a 
copy  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  gave  him  a  copy  of 
It  months  ago.  and  he  covered  it  very 
completely  this  morning  In  his  sp)eech. 
I  thought. 

Mr.  DODD.  When  the  Senator  asked 
me  about  it,  he  pointed  out  that  It  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  have 
not  raised  any  question  about  its  valid- 
ity. I  remarked  in  passing  that  it  struck 
me  as  a  little  strange  at  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  yield  to  me,  did  the 
Senator  from  Florida  say  that  he  did 
not  hear  me?  I  was  a  little  hoarse. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  hear  exact- 
ly what  the  Senator  s  answer  was  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  If  he  would  mind  re- 
stating It 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  asked  me  if  I  had  the 
letter  that  has  been  talked  about,  which 
was  written  to  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  letter  of  thanks.  Senator 
DoDD  spoke  about  it  this  morning.  I  said 
yes,  the  committee  has  the  letter,  and  has 
had  it  all  this  time.  It  came  cut  of  the 
papers  taken  from  Senator  Dodd's  office. 
We  did  not  use  It  as  affirmative  evidence. 
We  gave  Senator  Dodd,  though,  a  copy  of 
that  letter,  together  with  all  those  other 
papers  before  there  was  any  testimony 
taken,  sometime  early  in  1966. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  I  can  inquire 
from  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  to 
just  how  this  money  was  handled — was 
this  money  deposited  in  his  personal 
bank  account  or  campaign  bank  account 
or  some  to  both,  or  was  it  put  in  the 
testimonial  account  and  later  divided  and 
distributed? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  last  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  was  correct.  It  was  put 
Into  a  testimonial  account  and  afterward 
distributed,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  put 
it.  to  me.  Unfbx'tunately,  it  was  mingled 
with  campaign  funds — I  do  not  know 
tor  how  long  %  period  of  time. 


I  do  not  know  whether  I  covered  this, 
but  those  moneys  were  used  for  cam- 
paign purposes  durins  that  year:  and  I 
said,  "Well,  all  right.  You  don't  have 
to  give  it  to  me  right  away.  If  you 
haven't  received  any  contributions" — 
and  we  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of 
1964 — "go  ahead  and  use  it."  and  they 
did.  I  think  that  is  how  it  came  to  be 
commingled. 

I  pointed  out  this  morning  that  In 
1963  I  received  contributions  which  I  re- 
turned and  said,  "I  am  not  running  un- 
til 1964."  I  received  them  as  early  as 
1962,  and  I  returned  them  I  have  the 
letters,  and  the  people  are  easily  identi- 
fied. I  believe  they  can  be  readily  found. 
I  said,  "No,  I  am  not  running,  and  I  can- 
not take  any  campaign  contributions." 
I  returned  their  money.  I  never  thought 
that  one  could  take  any  campaign  funds 
in  any  year  except  an  election  year.  Per- 
haps I  was  under  a  gross  mi-sapprehen- 
sion,  and  I  have  wondered  about  It  for 
some  time.  Perhaps  the  law  is  not  clear, 
but  that  is  the  way  I  always  understood 
it — that  the  only  time  you  could  collect 
campaign  contributions  was  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  I  have  read  and  reread  that 
sectioh  of  the  code,  and  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  It. 

So  I  was  not  collecting  campaign  funds 
in  1963.  What  sense  would  It  make  for 
me  to  be  returning  them  to  some  people 
and  taking  them  from  others?  It  did  not 
happen.  These  were  not  campaign  fund- 
raising  affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  I 
believe  any  funds  collected  for  campaign 
purposes,  to  pay  present  campaign  ex- 
penses or  future  campaign  expenses,  are 
exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  tax  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  any  funds  used  for 
personal  purposes.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  had  in  mind  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  any  of  the 
funds  that  he  used  for  personal  use  and 
if  he  Is  contemplating  paying  such  taxes. 
Mr.  DODD  If  I  have  misused  any,  I 
certainly  would.  If  anything  like  that 
happened,  of  course,  I  would  pay  it. 

That  reminds  me — something.  I 
thought,  was  made  of  the  fact  that  I 
paid  back  the  $1,700  only  a  few  days  ago. 
I  got  the  Inference,  "Why  did  the  fellow 
wait  so  long':'^"  Well,  there  was  a  first 
Kood  reason — the  money. 

Second,  I  was  hoping  that  I  could  get 
together  the  data  necessary  for  reim- 
bursement for  my  travel  to  and  from  my 
home  State.  I  had  the  feeling  that  who- 
ever was  speaking  at  the  time  thought 
it  was  of  some  significance  that  I  did  not 
put  in  for  what  I  was  owed.  This  goes 
back  6  years.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  went  by  automobile  or  by  train  or  by 
airplane,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  and 
I  have  had  some  people  working  on  it. 
But  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  unless 
you  keep  a  dally  diary  of  everything  you 
do,  and  I  have  not  done  that.  It  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  the  final  account 
submitted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  not  going  into 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  Senator  was 
not,  but  he  just  reminded  me  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  explained  It  to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  he  collected  $170,000  from  cam- 
paign diimers  and  paid  out  $221,000. 
which  Vas  $51,000  more  than  he  had 
taken  in.  Are  those  the  correct  figures? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  except  for  one  word. 
They  were  not  campaign  dinners. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Prom  testunonials. 
then. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Collected  $170,000 
from  testimonials  and  spent  $221,000  on 
political  expenses. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  we  took  the  figure  on 
that  chart  of  $167,000  of  testimonials, 
because  that  is  taken  from  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  from  the  stipulations. 
What  was  the  Senator's  question? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  just  wanted  to 
verify  that  amount.  As  I  understood 
from  the  Senator's  speech,  he  took  in 
$170,000  from  these  testimonials. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  would  use  that  round 
figure. 

Mr.     THURMOND.     And     he     spent 
S220.000 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.   THURMOND.   Which   Is   $51,000 
more  than  the  testimonials  brought  In. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Which  means  that 
he   spent   $51,000   out  of   his   pocket. 

Mr  DODD.  Yes,  around  $50,000.  or 
something  more  than  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  political  pur- 
poses. 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  first  part  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  desire?  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  would  pro- 
pose my  amendment  which  Is  on  the  desk 
of  the  Senators.  I  will  yield  to  others,  if 
they  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.   The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI 
is  momentarily  off  the  floor.  I  should 
like  the  opportunity  to  notify  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  send  for  him.  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  be- 
cause we  have  such  good  attendance  at 
this  moment,  and  we  will  have  less  by 
the  time  the  roll  Is  called.  I  will  speak 
for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  someone  else  desires  to 
respond  to  Senator  Dodd,  I  will  yield  at 
this  time.  Otherwise,  I  would  make  my 
speech  and  hope  that  I  might  offer  my 
amendment,  and  that  we  might  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kindness  and  his  thoughtfulness  In 
yielding. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  plans  to 
offer  this  substitute,  and  In  the  event  It 
is  not  adopted,  the  plan  is  to  proceed 
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then  on  the  argument  on  (a) .  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  offering  some 
other  amendment,  but  If  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  I  would  certainly  want  to  go 
ahead  and  adopt  It.  But  as  It  stands  now, 
all  that  I  have  in  mind  is  just  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  want  It  understood  that  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  the  opportunity  of  offering 
something  that  might  attract  a  few  more 
votes,  in  the  event  that  I  had  a  substan- 
tial vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  I  understand 
the  Senator.  I  thank  him.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  in  mind  making 
an  additional  speech  on  the  resolution 
that  we  filed,  Senate  Resolution  112. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me 
for  just  a  moment. 

With  all  deference,  my  judgment  now 


Is  that  that  speech  would  best  come  later 
in  the  debate.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
offer  his  resolution,  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  speak 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Senator  and  everybody  else  that  I 
hope  we  can  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  that  a 
chart  which  I  prepared  be  placed  on  its 
supports  and  held  high  enough  for  Sena- 
tors to  see  It.  To  me  It  Illustrates  clearly 
the  ethical  problem  we  have  here.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  seen  across  the  room. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  chart  before 
the  Senate,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  it,  cop- 
ied as  nearly  as  possible,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


$15,000 

VICTORY  DINNER 

DEFICIT  DINNER 

TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  illustrate  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing Immoral  or  unethical  about  people 
raising  money  to  pay  for  personal  ex- 
penses that  are  associated  with  running 
for  office  under  proper  circumstances, 
nothing  whatever;  there  is  no  moral  or 
ethical  problem  involved.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  tax  problem,  I  am  talking 
about  the  moral  and  ethical  problem 
that  some  people  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

I  am  assuming  that  an  ordinary  pltmt 
worker  wants  to  run  for  mayor  of  his 
hometown.  It  is  not  a  large  town.  Per- 
haps it  is  about  the  size  of  the  town 
where  I  live,  about  200,000  people.  In 
running  for  office  he  needs  money  to  pay 
expenses,  so  he  goes  down  and  borrows 
815,000  from  the  bank.  It  might  be  an 
unsecured  loan.  It  might  result  from  his 
giving  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  or  he 
might  have  an  endorsement  from  his 
friends,  but  he  borrows  $15,000.  He  bor- 
rows $15,000  so  that  he  can  have  a 
chance  to  win. 

In  order  to  win  he  has  to  campaign  full 
time.  Therefore,  he  quits  his  job  at  the 
plant  and  he  Is  going  to  need  $5,000  for 
the  family  to  live  on  while  he  is  making 
the  campaign.  The  other  $10,000  he 
spends  in  campaign  expenses.  He  has 
$5,000  in  loss  of  income  which  he  needs 
to  support  the  family  and  he  has  $10,000 
of  campaign  expenses. 

When  he  is  elected,  that  man  holds  a 
victory  dinner  and  all  of  his  friends  turn 
out.  They  buy  tickets  to  a  victory  din- 
ner; they  hold  a  celebration  for  him;  and 
they  raise  $15,000. 

I  do  not  care  if  you  call  that  a  victory 


dirmer,  a  deficit  dlrmer,  a  testimonial 
dinner,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it. 
The  fellow  could  not  afford  $15,000.  Had 
he  lost  the  election  he  would  have  been 
many  years  making  it  up  out  of  his 
meager  income,  but  by  winning  he  did 
get  to  have  a  victory  dinner  and  get  out 
of  the  hole  so  that  he  would  be  as  well 
off  as  when  he  started  running  for  the 
Job.  There  is  no  moral  or  ethical  problem 
involved  in  that.  That  is  ordinary,  every 
day,  run-of-the-mill  politics.  That  is  the 
case  whether  the  man  is  running  for 
sheriff,  county  commissioner,  mayor,  or 
whatever  he  may  be  running  for. 

The  revenue  people  will  argue  with 
him  about  that  $5,000  personal  family 
expense.  They  will  undertake  to  con- 
tend that  that  is  no  more  deductible 
than  would  that  same  expense  be  deduc- 
tible had  he  had  earned  Income,  which 
would  have  been  the  alternative.  If  he 
had  not  quit  at  the  plant  he  would  have 
had  $5,000  in  income  with  which  to  feed 
the  family. 

I  am  so  familiar  vrfth  this  problem  be- 
cause I  have  seen  It  so  many  times  in 
politics  and  I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  he  was  called  by  a  yoimg  man  who 
wanted  to  run  for  Governor  in  a  State 
where  it  can  cost  a  million  dollars  from 
the  time  he  announces  his  candidacy, 
through  the  primary,  and  up  to  the  elec- 
tion. The  election  Is  about  2  years  off, 
and  one  needs  to  start  2  years  before  if 
he  is  running  against  a  strong  candidate 
or  an  Incumbent  Governor.  He  said,  "I 
must  have  $100,000  right  away  if  you 
want  to  support  me  and  see  me  have  a 
chance  to  win."  They  said,  "Why  do  y»u 


need  that  much  money  now?"  He  said, 
"I  must  eat.  I  have  a  wife,  I  have  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  family  expenses.  If  I 
am  going  to  have  any  chance  to  win,  I 
have  to  close  down  my  law  office.  I  can 
make  $100,000  a  year  in  the  law  office, 
but  when  I  close  it  down  and  go  all 
around  the  State  on  a  full-time  basis, 
trying  to  build  support  all  over  the  State 
to  have  a  chance  to  win,  that  is  going  to 
Cbst  me  $100,000.  You  fellows  will  have 
to  find  that  much  money  or  I  caruiot 
make  the  race  with  a  chance  to  win.  Do 
you  want  me  to  run  or  not?  Let's  de- 
cide that." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quarreling 
about  tax  problems.  I  am  saying  that  If 
supporters  of  a  candidate  want  to  help 
him  find  enough  money  to  run  for  office 
It  is  their  privilege  to  raise  enough  funds 
to  pay  for  his  living  expenses  as  well  as 
to  pay  for  campaign  expenses;  and,  if, 
when  the  campaign  is  over,  he  wants  to 
raise  money  to  pay  off  all  of  his  debts,  he 
can  hold  a  dinner,  pay  them  all  off,  mak- 
ing no  profit,  and  get  back  in  the 
same  position  he  was  in  when  he  started 
running. 

There  is  nothing  unethical  or  immoral 
about  that.  Some  pepole  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that.  Please  do  not  confuse 
it  with  the  tax  problem.  The  money  that 
goes  to  pay  for  expenses  is  taxable.  In 
my  judgment,  although  some  contend 
otherwise. 

I  have  before  me  the  speech  which 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  made  the 
other  night.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  is 
loved  and  admired  by  all  of  us,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  who  defeated  him  in 
the  last  election  for  the  Senate,  and 
who  is  a  credit  to  this  body.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  was  one  of  our  great  Sen- 
ators, a  man  of  high  moral  standards, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  ethics.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  our  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. The  other  evening  he  attended  a 
dinner  for  former  Governor  Peabody 
who  ran  unsuccessfully  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  who  wound  up  $150,000  in  debt. 
Governor  Peabody's  friends  were  not 
too  much  concerned  about  how  deeply 
he  got  in  debt.  But  of  one  thing  they  were 
convinced:  If  Governor  Peabody  had 
been  a  crook.  If  he  had  been  a  thief,  If 
he  had  been  unworthy  to  serve,  he  could 
have  stolen  enough  money  so  that  he 
would  not  have  needed  to  have  that  testi- 
monial dinner  to  get  back  the  $150,000 
for  which  he  was  in  debt. 

So  Paul  Douglas  went  up  to  speak  at 
the  testimonial  dinner  which  was  held 
to  raise  that  money.  Do  Senators  believe  , 
that  the  people  who  went  there  and  put 
up  the  money  for  Peabody  were  too  much 
concerned  about  whether  he  had .  got 
$150,000  in  debt  because  he  was  not  re- 
ceiving income  from  his  chosen  profes- 
sion while  he  was  running  for  office?  Do 
Senators  believe  that  they  were  con- 
cerned as  to  how  to  break  down  the 
amount  to  show  how  he  got  in  debt? 
The  point  is  that  it  was  a  politically 
oriented  debt.  If  Peabody  had  not  been 
In  politics,  he  would  not  have  been  $150,- 
000  in  debt. 

Take  the  ordinary  run-of-mlll  case 
that  I  mentioned.  A  fellow  who  decides 
to  run  for  mayor  finds  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  raise  $15,000.  He  rislcs  the 
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chance  that  he  will  not  be  elected  and 
will  have  a  $15,000  debt.  Multiply  that 
amount  by  10,  and  that  is  the  case  of 
former  Governor  Peabody.  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Multiply  that  case 
by  10,  and  It  Is  the  case  of  Tom  Dodd.  It 
Is  just  an  everyday  political  problem. 

If  Senator  Dodd  had  undertaken  to 
urge  his  friends  to  have  some  victory 
dinners  or  f  undraising  dinners  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  there 
would  be  no  problem  here  whatsoever — 
just  none.  There  would  be  no  moral  prob- 
lem and  no  political  problem.  Senator 
Dodd  would  have  something  of  a  tax 
problem  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the 
proceeds  represent  part  of  his  lost  In- 
come. He  was  making  about  $60,000  a 
year  as  a  lawyer.  That  breaks  down  to 
about  $200  a  day  for  every  working  day. 
So  every  day  he  was  out  of  this  law  ofiBce, 
we  might  say  that  he  was  failing  to  earn, 
on  the  average,  $200  that  he  would  have 
earned  had  he  been  in  his  ofiQce.  After 
2  years  of  nonstop  campaigning  for  the 
Senate — more  nearly  2  V2  years — the  man 
finally  became  a  Senator  and  was  $150,- 

000  in  debt. 

When  I  studied  the  facts  of  this  case. 

1  found  myself  saying,  "This  man,  with 
these  meager  resources,  must  really  have 
wanted  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  must 
have  wanted  to  serve  here  so  badly  that 
he  would  make  any  sacrifice  on  earth 
to  be  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  reminds  me  of 
me.  That  is  Tiow  badly  I  wanted  to  be 
a  U.S.  Senator." 

Tom  Dodd  really  wanted  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor. I  suppose  that  there  was  a  time  in 
my  life  when  I  would  have  given  one  of 
my  arms  if  someone  could  have  prom- 
ised me  that  I  would  be  a  U.S.  Senator 
someday.  This  man  really  wanted  to 
be  a  Senator  and  made  any  sacrifice 
necessary.  He  would  have  had  no  prob- 
lem whatever — never — ever — no  prob- 
lem— if  Immediately  after  that  cam- 
paign was  over  he  had  undertaken  to 
have  victory  dinners,  like  former  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  who  had  a  deficit  dinner, 
to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  deficit. 

But  Senator  Dodd  did  not  do  it  in  that 
way.  He  spent  3  years  trying  to  carry  all 
of  this  debt  out  of  his  meager  income 
and  what  little  came  In  from  his  previ- 
ous law  practice,  from  fees  he  had  earned 
in  previous  years,  and  from  what  he 
could  earn  on  his  salary  of  $22,500.  while 
maintaining  two  homes  and  pajring  taxes 
on  them  for  his  wife  and  six  children. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  manage.  But  he 
had  a  $130,000  debt  structure,  and  when 
he  got  around  to  paying  it  off.  it  worked 
out  this  way : 

He  spent  his  personal  income  to  re- 
tire politically  oriented  debts.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  debts  that  occur  in  two  ways. 
_  both  from  the  expense  of  running  his 
^NbflBce  and  also  debts  which  occurred  in 
order  to  meet  living  expenses  because  of 
a  reduction  in  income  since  he  was  not 
practicing  law  or  making  money  to  any 
extent  during  the  2  years  he  was  run- 
ning nonstop  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Then  some  man  would  complain  that 
he  had  not  been  paid  for  a  political  debt, 
and  so  he  would  pay  this  man — with  his 
personal  fimds.  When  he  did  that,  he 
would  not  then  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  persona)  debts  that  should  be  paid: 


so  he  would  borrow  some  money  from  a 
friend  to  pay  some  of  these  debts.  When 
he  got  around  to  paying  such  loans  off. 
it  looked  in  many  respects  as  though  he 
was  using  political  money  to  pay  off  per- 
sonal debts.  But  there  would  never  have 
been  any  problem  there  if  he  had  been 
able  to  pay  those  debts  off  in  the  be- 
ginning with  political  money,  but  having 
used  personal  money  to  pay  political 
debts,  he  then  found  it  necessarj'  even- 
tually to  use  some  political  money  to  pay 
off  personal  debts. 

But  the  amount  of  personal  money  he 
paid  on  the  political  debts  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  political  money 
he  paid  on  personal  debts.  In  other 
words,  on  balance,  he  was  in  the  red,  as 
the  chart  has  demonstrated,  by  at  least 
$55,000.  So  he  put  a  lot  more  of  his  per- 
sonal money  In  than  he  received  btick 
out  of  politics.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, he  had  a  problem  which  could 
well  have  been  avoided  had  he  had  a 
•better  bookkeeper.  It  seems  to  me  on  both 
Counts,  but  this  one  in  particular,  that 
what  this  man  is  really  guilty  of  is  not 
having  had  a  good  bookkeeper  from  the 
beginning,  so  that  he  could  have  clearly 
identified  the  political  nature  of  that 
$150,000  in  debts.  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  so.  there  would  have  been  no  problem. 
Now  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner recognizes — and  he  recognizes 
this  because  it  is  right — that  people  who 
are  in  politics  can  take  a  surplus  from 
one  campaign,  carry  it  forward  and  use 
It  in  a  subsequent  campaign.  We  can 
take  a  surplus  from  one  campaign  fund 
and  use  it  to  pay  the  experises  over  and 
beyond  the  reimbursable  items  toward 
getting  ourselves  reelected  later  on. 

I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that 
sometimes  an  expenditure  a  >ear  or  two 
before  an  election  will  do  10  times  as 
much  good  as  a  similar  expenditure  dur- 
ing election  year.  I  know  what  I  am  talk' 
Ing  about  on  that.  Furthermore,  one  can 
take  a  campaign  surplus  In  a  subsequent 
campaign  and  use  It  to  retire  a  cam- 
paign debt  from  a  previous  campaign. 

Now  no  one  has  discussed  here  yet  the 
fact  that  Senator  Dodd  had  the  moral 
right,  and  it  was  proper,  if  need  be,  as  he 
sought  to  raise  money  for  the  1964  cam- 
jjaign,  to  pay  off  obligations  which  were 
left  over  from  the  1958  campaign. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  one  good  ex- 
ample. 

Here  is  a  man  who  runs  a  whiskey 
store — Tom  Dodd.  who  Is  trying  to  make 
good  and  ingratiate  himself  with  people 
in  a  community  puts  on  a  party — and 
the  man  in  the  whiskey  store  sells  him 
a  case  of  liquor.  After  the  campaign  is 
over,  and  the  man  still  has  not  been  paid 
for  the  liquor,  and  he  spends  3  years  In 
that  community  telling  everyone  that 
comes  Into  his  store  that  Tom  Dodd  is  a 
"deadbeat '  and  does  not  pay  his  bills. 
So.  before  Tom  Dodd,  in  running  for 
office  again,  can  buy  liquor  somewhere 
else  to  entertain  a  group  of  his  constit- 
uents, he  had  better  go  back  and  pay 
that  liquor  bill.  Because  the  man  In  the 
liquor  store  is  hurting  him  far  worse  than 
any  cocktail  party  could  help  him. 

Such  things' put  people  In  the  position 
of  saying,  "If  we  are  going  to  elect  Tom 
£>ODD.  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  him 


out  of  the  hole.  He  is  in  the  hole  by 
$150,000.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
some  of  that  off  and  reduce  that  indebt- 
edness. If  we  wait  3  years  before  election, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  him  out  of  the 
hole  much  less  raise  money  for  the  next 
campaign.  ■  This  is  what  he  is  up  against. 
I  find  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

All  this  talk  about  bringing  the  Sen- 
ate into  disrepute  is  not  Tom  Dodd's 
doing.  Far  more  disgraceful  is  the  fact 
that  thieves  came  by  night  and  stole  this 
man's  documents  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
hJm.  Far  more  disgraceful  is  the  fact 
that  sensational  newspaper  columnists 
took  those  documents,  and  distorted, 
twisted,  and  misrepresented  the  facts — 
and,  yes,  wrote  outright  lies  for  18 
months  running.  These  are  the  type  of 
tilings  that  tend  to  bring  the  Senate  into 
disrepute. 

If  we  are  to  punish  Tom  Dodd  for  that, 
then  we  will  be  punishing  the  wrong  per- 
son. The  persons  who  should  be  punished 
are  those  who  stole  and  lied  and  de- 
ceived In  an  effort  to  portray  an  honor- 
able Senator  as  a  conniving,  petty  thief. 
Even  so,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  the  will 
of  the  Senate  that  something  must  be 
voted,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk;  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wants  to  speak  at 
this  time,  I  will  yield  the  floor  and  then 
call  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  but  I  just  yield  to  him  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  my  amendment  is  at  the 
desk  and  I  call  It  up  to  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  to  Senate  Resolution  112,  a 
resolution  relative  to  censure  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line  1, 
page  1.  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  "cam- 
paign." in  line  10.  page  1:  beginning  with 
line  3.  page  2.  strike  out  all  to  and  including 
line  6.  page  2;  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"That  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Thomas 
J  Dodd.  has  engaged  In  a  course  of  conduct 
over  a  period  of  Ave  years  from  1961  to  1965 
of  exercising  the  Influence  and  power  of  his 
offlce  as  a  United  States  Senator  to  obtain, 
and  use  for  his  personal  benefit,  funds  from 
the  public  through  testimonial  functions  and 
campaign  fund  raising  events.  In  order  to  re- 
tire Indebtedness  which  had  Its  beginning 
when  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  sought  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1956  and 
1958 

"Sec.  2.  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  Is  highly  commended  for 
Its  diligent  efforts.  In  Its  Investigation  Into 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut,  to  promote  higher  standards  of 
ethics  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"Sec.  3.  In  order  further  to  promote  high 
standards  of  ethics  for  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is  urged  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  submit  such 
Code  to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress. 
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■Sec.  4.  Fending  the  adoption  of  a  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Is  admonished  to  avoid  any  and  all  conduct 
which  might  he  construed  In  any  way  as  be- 
ing In  derogation  of  the  high  standards  of 
ethics  by  which  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
tbe  United  States  should  be  governed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  correct  something  I  said 
for  the  Record  so  that  we  will  have  it 
straightened  out.  I  meant  to  say  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  was  $55,000  in  the  red,  as 
far  as  ills  expenditures  from  his  personal 
funds  for  political  and  campaign  pur- 
poses were  concerned.  I  did  not  mean  in 
the  clear,  as  the  statement  may  have 
Inferred. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  well 
to  ask,  what  precisely  are  we  finding 
fault  with?  Is  it  that  the  funds  were 
commingled?  If  that  is  the  case,  they  can 
be  separated.  The  Senator  wants  to  do 
what  is  right.  Or  do  we  find  fault  be- 
cause somebody  may  not  have  fully  im- 
derstood?  Or  do  we  find  fault  because  a 
man  did  not  have  a  good  bookkeeper  to 
keep  his  records  straight  so  he  could 
Identify  those  obligations  as  being  politi- 
cal in  their  inclplency? 

There  are  all  sorts  of  suggestions  of 
fault  the  committee  could  make.  Per- 
haps the  way  the  man  did  business 
would  be  one.  But,  in  any  event,  we  are 
not  finding  fault  because  he  violated  any 
law  in  connection  with  the  (a)  charge. 
No  one  charges  that  any  law  was  vio- 
lated here.  So  it  means  that  he  did  not 
commit  an  act  malum  prohibitum;  that 
is,  he  should  not  be  punished  because  he 
violated  a  law.  Nor  is  charge  (a)  an  act 
malum  in  se ;  that  is  a  bad  thing  in  and 
of  Itself.  There  is  no  rule  in  this  area. 
Everybody  does  the  best  he  can,  and 
sometimes  that  is  not  very  good. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  should  keep 
in  mind  also  that  the  censure  charge 
that  first  came  in  was  a  proposal  that 
Thomas  Dodd  be  censured  because  he 
doubled  billed  the  Government,  as 
charged  In  ib),  and  because  of  the  way 
he  handled  his  funds  as  charged  in  (a). 
The  sum  total  was  that  it  had  brought 
the  Senate  into  disrepute,  and  he  should 
be  censured. 

I  want  to  address  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry to  the  Chair,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  what  I  have  here  is  a  substi- 
tute for  part  (a),  or  censure  charge  1, 
which  relates  only  to  the  handling  of 
campaign  funds  and  testimonials,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
double  billing  charge? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  we  have  a 
substitute  for  the  first  of  the  so-called 
censure  proposals,  and  this  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  second. -of  the  so- 
called  censure  charges? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  first  charge  involves  some- 


thing that  Is  not  against  the  law.  It  can- 
not even  be  held  to  be  against  good 
moral  standards.  It  is  »  practice  about 
which  we  should  have  some  standards. 
That  is  what  my  substitute  seeks  to  ob- 
tain, a  standard,  something  to  which  an 
honorable  man  can  look  for  guidance. 

It  does  have  this  language  in  It.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  this  langtiage,  but  to  me 
that  this  Is  as  much  punishment  as  de- 
served. I  do  not  think  further  punish- 
ment Is  justified.  I  myself  am  reluctant 
to  vote  even  this  much,  but  it  does  say 
that  the  Senator  Is  admonished.  It  says: 

Pending  the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Is 
admonished  to  avoid  any  and  all  conduct 
which  might  be  construed  In  any  way  as 
being  in  derogation  of  tbe  hlgb  standards  of 
ethics  by  which  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  governed. 

Here  Is  how  Webster's  Dictionary  de- 
fines "admonish": 

1.  To  warn  or  notify  of  a  fault;  to  reprove 
gently  or  kindly,  but  seriously;  to  exhort — 

I  do  not  mean  "exhort"  Ip  this  con- 
nection; I  mean  the  other  definitions — 
also,  to  put  (one)  In  mind  of  something  for- 
gotten, disregarded,  or  neglected,  by  means 
of  a  warning,  reproof,  or  exhortation — 

I  do  not  Include  "exhortation"  in  my 
definition — 

as,  to  admonish  an  offender  for  tardiness; 
he  was  admonished  not  to  go. 

2.  To  urge  or  enjoin  by  means  of  a  warn- 
ing; as,  to  admonish  silence. 

We  should  bear  In  mind  the  many 
things  with  which  we  are  dealing.  For 
example,  we  are  seeking  to  punish  a  man 
by  a  means  which  in  some  respects  is  ex 
post  facto  in  nature.  We  are  talking 
about  something  where  traditions  vary, 
people  in  Connecticut  doing  things  one 
way  and  people  in  Louisiana  doing  them 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  I  am  not 
sure  we  should  have  uniform  standards, 
but  that  is  something  for  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  to  decide.  Furthermore,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  a  man 
is  telling  people  they  ara»entitled  to  get 
their  money  back.  In  aoaition,  the  tax 
laws  recognize  that  one  can  exclude  such 
money  from  income  when  it  is  used  for 
political  expenses. 

Also  involved  here  is  the  use  of  the 
fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree;  stolen  docu- 
ments while  not  used  directly  by  the 
committee  nevertheless  have  fui-nished 
the  leads  by  which  much  of  this  infor- 
mation was  obtained.  We  also  have  the 
question  of  due  process  which  is  in- 
volved not  only  in  tlie  fruit-of-the- 
poisonous  tree  issue,  but  also  in  objec- 
tive subcommittee  hearings  where  testi- 
mony was  taken  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  not  present  to  con- 
front or  cross  examine  those  who  were 
testifying. 

We  also  have  something  else  that 
should  be  considered.  This  man  has  al- 
ready been  punLshed  for  anything  he 
might  have  done,  in  my  Judgment. 

We  have  the  fact  that  there  were  over 
400  afiQdavits  available  to  the  Senate 
from  400  witnesses.  If  I  had  been  plead- 
ing that  case  and  the  committee  did  not 
care  to  stipulate  what  the  400  witnesses 
would  have  testified,  I  would  have  asked 


for  400  subpenas  to  bring  those  400  wit- 
nesses in  here. 

I  admit  that  my  proposal  is  mild,  but 
I  am  reluctant  to  vote  for  anything.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  if  something  is  to 
be  voted,  this  is  as  far  as  the  Senate 
ought  to  go;  and  on  that  basis  I  submit 
it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
imanimous-consent  request.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  presence  here  if  a  vote  is 
taken  on  this  amendment  may  well  em- 
barrass my  fellow  Senators.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that.  I  think  it  might  be  well,  if  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  permit  it,  for  me  to 
refrain  from  voting  dn  this  amendment; 
and,  secondly,  if  the  Senate  will  permit 
me,  to  absent  myself  while  the  vote  is 
taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  permit  the 
Senator,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  to  withhold 
his  vote.  I  am  not  willing  to  permit  him 
to  absent  himself. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  a  reason.  I  think  It  Is 
a  good  one,  and  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  all  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  any  of 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  quite  brief  on  this  matter,  but  I  have 
just  a  word  to  add,  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  stay  here  for  a 
few  minutes,  anyway. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  term 
"due  process  of  law"  or  the  lack  of  it, 
particularly  with  reference  to  some  pre- 
liminary investigative  hearings  by  vari- 
ous subcommittees  consisting  of  two 
members  of  our  six-man  committee.  The 
witnesses  were  brought  in,  in  executive 
session,  without  Senator  Dodd  being 
present,  and  identified,  their  demeanor 
judged;,  their  credibility  judged,  and 
various  "preliminary  questions  asked  to 
see  if  thfe  committee  thought  they  knew 
enough- to  put*&n  as  witnesses,  or  were 
fit  to  put  on  as  witnesses,  and  all  such 
related  matters. 

That  is  all  that  was  done  along  that 
line.  I  shall  state  the  details  of  who  they 
were  in  a  few  minutes.  For  those  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  already  know,  this  prac- 
tice is  considered  to  be  in  compliance 
with  what  is  called  the  rule  of  responsi- 
bility or  rule  of  caution  by  Investigating 
committees.  It  is  frequently  followed  on 
Capitol  Hill,  by  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  is  done 
over  and  over. 

In  our  committee,  we  adopted  the 
practice  very  reluctantly,  but  there  was 
so  much  said  about  the  former  staff 
members  of  Senator  Dodd  that  I  told  the 
chief  counsel  that  I  wanted  to  see  them, 
look  them  over,  talk  to  them,  arid  see 
what  they  would  say  under  oath. 

So  we  brought  those  witnesses  in — 
Senator  Bennett  and  I  were  the  sub- 
committee on  that  matter — but  let  me 
doubly  assure  the  Senate  again,  as  per- 
haps some  Senators  did  not  hear  me  the 
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ftrst  time,  that  none  of  the  testimony 
taken  under  those  circumstances  was 
ever  used  In  any  way.  or  considered  by 
the  committee.  Anything  that  we  learned 
from  them  that  was  not  brought  out  be- 
fore Senator  Dodd  was  Ignored.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  tell  us  any- 
thing In  these  hearings  that  was  not 
readily  brought  out  otherwise.  Such  wit- 
nesses Included  the  four  discharged  em- 
ployees, beginning  with  Mr.  Boyd. 

Another  was  this  witness  Bomsteln, 
whom  we  summoned  ourselves.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  special  friend  of  Sen- 
ator DODS.  The  other  was  Mr.  McNamara. 
to  whom  Senators  have  heard  so  msuiy 
references  today,  also  a  special  friend  of 
Senator  Dodd,  and  chairman  of  one  of 
the  fundralslng  dinners.  Of  course,  those 
two  witnesses  both  testified  later  at  open 
hearings.  The  committee  summoned 
them;  they  were  not  testifying  for  the 
committee  as  such,  but  they  were  con- 
nected with  these  fimdraising  events; 
and  they  testified  In  the  open  hearings, 
as  did  all  the  four  discharged  employees. 
There  were  four  other  witnesses  who 
were  examined  to  some  degree  In  the 
two-man  conmiittees:  Miss  Pinson,  Mr. 
Gildea.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Gutwelllg. 
Mr.  Gutwelllg  was  a  publisher  who 
we  thought  had  some  Information  others 
did  not  have,  but,  as  It  turned  out.  that 
was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gildea  was  called  with  reference 
to  loans,  but  he  was  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  his  memory  was  confused.  He  was 
never  used  any  further. 

Miss  Pinson  was  called,  but  her  Infor- 
mation turned  out  to  be  very  limited,  not 
materials  and  was  passed  by.  She  was 
never  cafled  back,  nor  thought  of  again. 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

There  had  been  some  talk  about  the 
possible  transfer  of  some  money  that  Mr. 
Perkins  was  supposed  to  have  known 
about,  but  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  so  he  was  forgotten. 

That  Is  the  whole  record  about  sdl 
this  alleged  lack  of  due  process  of  law 
with  reference  to  the  hearings. 

The  Senator  made  reference  again  a 
minute  ago  to  the  poisonous  tree.  I  will 
again  go  over  the  alleged  poisonous  tree 
very  briefly.  The  facts  have  just  come 
out  here  today.  Mr.  President,  about  the 
letter  Senator  Dodd  says  he  wrote  to  the 
then  vice  President,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
thanking  him  for  agreeing  to  come  to 
the  testimonial  dinners  in  Connecticut 
in  1963.  The  Senator  sale  he  wrote  that 
letter,  and  went  on  to  comment  on  it, 
explaining  It,  this  morning. 

That  letter  was  among  the  papers 
taken  from  the  flies  of  Senator  Dodd, 
and  we  got  those  papers — we  think  all 
of  them — and  Senator  Dodd  requested  us 
to  let  him  have  copies,  which  we  did. 
That  was  satisfactory  all  the  way 
around,  and  Senator  Dodd  wae  very 
much  pleased  with  it. 

But  the  committee  ruled,  In  prepar- 
ing this  matter,  that  we  were  not  going 
to  base  matters  primarily  upon  those 
documents.  As  a  consequence,  I  never 
heard  of  that  letter— Mr.  Fern,  the 
chief  couj;isel,  had  It,  together  with  the 
other  papers — until  I  saw  It  In  the  New 
York  Times  one  morning  while  I  was 
flying  to  Atlanta.  No  other  member  of 
the  committee,  I  think,  knew  anything 


about  It  That  illustrates  that  our  minds 
were  not  Influenced  by  material  of  that 
kind.  We  just  left  it  out. 

As  a  part  of  that  very  picture,  though, 
as  this  matter  developed  and  we  began 
going  into  the  financial  arrangements 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  presented 
here,  I  told  Mr.  Fern  to  go  after  those 
loans.  We  had  asked  if  Senator  Dodd  and 
his  attorney  wanted  to  file  any  figures 
with  us,  arxl  they  did  not,  which  was  tdl 
right. 

But  I  knew  the  loans  and  the  finances 
were  going  to  bfe  a  major  part  of  this 
whole  case.  And  when  I  said  to  go  after 
them,  I  meant  to  go  after  the  facts.  In 
their  hard  work,  these  three  staff  mem- 
bers, in  working  on  the  matter  and  get- 
ting Information  wherever  they  could, 
did  run  across  a  memorandum  or  a  ledger 
from  which  they  got  some  names  in- 
volved In  some  loans. 

They  developed  all  the  evidence  ab 
Initio;  they  sought  out  the  lenders  and 
attempted  to  find  out  how  much  each 
loan  was.  when  It  originated,  and  when 
and  how  it  was  paid. 

Every  single  or»  of  those  items,  han- 
dled In  that  way.'fcas  agreed  to  in  the 
stipulation  as  bein4.correcl  No  objection 
was  made  "^ 

So  all  of  that  testimony  referred  to  in 
the  five  Items  in  Senator  Dodds  brief  is 
in  the   stipulated   record 

Some  were  material,  and  some  were 
not  so  Important  But  they  were  all 
agreed  to  In  the  stipulation.  So.  certainly 
no  harm  was  done  in  that  way. 

I  speak  with  great  respect  to  our 
friend,  the  friend  of  all  of  us  and  my 
fnend.  the  Senator  from  Loul.siana.  but 
I  think.  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  to 
adopt  the  substitute  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  a  ridic- 
ulous thing  for  the  Senate  to  do  We 
would  be  running  away  from  the  real 
issue. 

The  substitute  does  not  say  anything. 
It  is  just  a  lot  of  words.  I  do  iint  mean 
in  an  immoral  sen.se.  but  it  is  a  lot  of 
double  talk.  Yes  and  no,  and  no  and  yes. 
I  appreciate  personally  the  words  the 
Senator  e.xpressed  concerning  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  But  oflicially 
that  statement  has  no  busine.ss  in  the 
substitute  measure 

I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  course  of  commending 
six  of  its  Members  l)ecause  they  had 
worked  on  some  evidence,  instead  of 
meeting  the  Lssue  head  on 

The  issue  is:  Tom  Dopd  is  entitled  to 
a  verdict  on  '  a  •  and  '  b  i   Yes  or  no 

If  you  want  to  vote  down  both  of  them 
in  the  high  privilege  and  responsibility 
that  you  have  as  Senators  occupying 
tliese  seats,  that  Is  entirely  all  right  with 
the  committee.  You  do  It  that  way.  but 
do  not  come  dragging  in  .something  like 
this  substitute. 

The  substitute  does  not  meet  the  issue 
for  Senator  Dodd.  It  does  not  meet  the 
Issue  for  a  single  one  of  the  100  Senators. 
It  does  not  meet  the  issue  for  the  count- 
less millions  of  people  who  are  Interested 
In  this  matter. 

I  say  with  great  respect  and  deference 
for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this 
matter  cannot  be  seriously  considered, 
much  less  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 


Every  Senator  here  knows  what  the 
Issue  Is.  Every  Senator  knows  what  issue 
must  be  met.  And  every  Senator  knows 
that  it  must  be  met  directly. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  humor.  I  do  not 
have  much  humor  about  me.  maybe,  but 
in  section  4,  Senator,  why  would  you  ad- 
monish Senator  Dodd  to  avoid  all  con- 
duct that  might  be  construed  wrongly? 
Why  not  so  admonish  all  of  us? 

Why  pick  him  out  any  more  than  any- 
one else  if  this  thing  is  going  to  be  set- 
tled here  by  a  mere  admonition  for  ev- 
er>'body  to  continue  to  observe  a  high 
state  of  ethics? 

Why  say  that  the  committee  ought  to 
get  together  some  rules  when  we  an- 
nounced here  through  the  chairman  on 
the  27th  day  of  April  at  the  time  the  re- 
port was  filed : 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  the  next  or- 
der of  business  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate  after 
hearings  concerning  regulations  for  Sena- 
tors and  staff  members.  Including  the  ques- 
tion of  disclosure. 

With  all  due  deference  to  our  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  Is  a  sheer 
mockery  to  be  agreeing  to  a  resolution 
directing  the  committee  to  do  some- 
thing that  2  months  ago  it  unanimously 
reported  here  that  It  was  going  to  try 
to  do. 

It  would  brand  the  entire  substitute 
measure,  with  great  deference  to  the 
Senator,  as  not  going  to  the  issue  or  to 
any  Issue. 

It  Is,  therefore,  entitled,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  to  be  rejected. 

It  is  not  a  trial  vote.  It  Is  no  Indication 
of  what  our  lady  Senator  and  the  men 
Senators  think  the  Issue  Is. 

I  have  been  here  for  7  days  looking 
into  the  faces  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate.  And  if  I  know  anything  about 
character  and  countenance  and  concern 
and  respon.sibility,  I  have  read  In  the 
faces  of  every  one  of  you  Senators  that 
you  consider  this  to  be  a  grave  and  seri- 
ous matter. 

No  matter  how  you  may  vote,  I  know 
you  will  continue  to  consider  it  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  and  gravity  for  Senator 
Dodd.  for  us,  and  for  the  courj-ry,  and 
that  you  will  dispose  of  it  accordingly— 
either  yes  or  no — no  substitute. 

Mr.  Pre.<^ident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
that  what  I  may  say  will  be  very  anti- 
climatic  to  what  the  chairman  has  said. 
However,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempUtlon 
to  read  the  language  of  this  resolution 
and  let  you  see  what  I  get  out  of  it 

In  order  to  do  that,  I  will  start  with 
the  second  section  and  then  read  the 
third  section. 

The  second  section  states: 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  18  highly  commended  for  Its 
diligent  efforts  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  saying: 
Little  man.  you  have  had  a  busy  day.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  you  have  worked  so 
hard  Of  course,  we  are  golnt;  to  reject  your 
findings  because,  after  all.  all  you  have  been 
on  is  a  detour.  We  told  you  to  write  a  set 
of  standards  and  conduct,  and  you  have 
been  out  In  left  field  Investigating  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  when  you 
should  have  been  working  on  the  other  busl- 
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)urse,  we  reject  your  findings 
e  no  point. 


hav 

Section  3  says  in  part: 

In  order  further  to  promote  high  stand- 
ards of  ethics  for  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  Is  urged  to  prepare 
a  code  of  ethics — 

You  Instruated  us  to  do  that  when  you 
appointed  us.  We  promised  that  we 
N^oald  do  it.  As  the  chairman  says,  we 
will  get  back  on  the  job  and  get  It  done, 
If  we  can. 

Section  3  further  states: 
and  to  submit  such  Code  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  approval   prior   to  the  end  of   the  First 
Session  or  the  90th  Congress. 

You  have  our  pledge  on  that. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  says:  "Get  back 
to  your  business.  Don't  bother  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  Get  back  to  writ- 
ing a  code  of  ethics." 

Now,  looking  at  the  rest  of  the  resolu- 
tion, beginning  with  section  1,  it  reads, 
In  part: 

That  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  has  engaged  In  a  course  of  conduct 
over  a  period  of  5  years  from  1961  to  1965  of 
exercising  the  Influence  and  power  of  his 
office  as  a  United  St.ite6  Senator  to  obtain, 
and  use  for  his  personal  benefit,  funds  from 
the  public — 

That  has  been  admitted. 

It  reads  further — 

through  testimonial  functions  and  campaign 
fund-raising  events — 

There  Is  no  suggestion  here  that  this 
is  wrong.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  done 
it.  So,  the  Senate  will  resolve  that  he 
did  these  things. 

It  then  reads — 

in  order  to  retire  indebtedness  which  had 
its  beginning  when  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
sought  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1956  and  1958. 

If  you  accept  that,  you  believe  that 
all  he  was  doing  was  retiring  indebted- 
ness and  that  none  of  these  funds  were 
spent  for  current  personal  living  ex- 
penses or  for  any  other  current  thing. 

It  does  not  say  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  It  does  tie  the  Senate  down 
to  the  assumption  that  all  of  this  money 
was  raised  to  retire  indebtedness,  and 
that  it  is  right  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
public  through  campaign  fundraising 
events  for  personal  benefit. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  words  are 
placed  In  order,  but  *that  is  the  effect 
of  It. 

It  then  states,  and  this  I  think  is  the 
climax: 

Pending  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Is 
admonished  to  avoid  any  and  all  conduct — 

That  presumably  includes  the  kind  of 
conduct  he  has  been  carrying  on  for  5 
years — 

which  might  be  construed  in  any  way  as  be- 
ing in  derogation  of  the  high  standards  of 
ethics  by  which  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  be  governed. 

Now.  you  accuse  us  of  proceeding 
without  a  code  of  ethics,  but  you  ad- 
monish Senator  Dodd:  "Now,  there  still 


isn't  a  code  of  ethics,  and  until  you  get 
one,  be  careful  that  you  don't  do  any- 
thing that  might  get  the  Senate  into 
trouble." 

What  It  does  not  say  is,  "After  the 
code  is  adopted,  you  are  free  to  do  any- 
thing you  darn  please;  but  just  be  care- 
ful until  the  code  is  adopted." 

In  other  words,  "You  are  on  proba- 
tion until  the  code  is  adopted,  and  then 
you  are  free  to  go  back  and  do  anything 
you  please." 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  adopt  this  language 
as  a  substitute  for  the  work  the  commit- 
tee spent  14  to  18  months  doing  and  the 
very  carefully  prepared  language  which 
expressed  its  findings  and  its  recommen- 
dations. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  it  adopted  this  kind  of  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
quickly,  clearing  the  way,  and  let  us  get 
back  to  the  problem  we  really  face. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  to  say 
that  we  believe  the  code  of  ethics  likely 
to  emerge  from  this  committee  will  pre- 
clude in  the  future  what  has  happened 
in  this  case,  and  on  that  basis  we  ad- 
monish Senator  Dodd,  which  means: 
"We  find  fault  with  you.  We  warn  you 
that  you  should  be  most  circumspect  In 
your  conduct,  particularly  in  this  regard, 
until  you  see  what  this  code  of  ethics 
says.  So  conduct  yourself  accordingly. " 

This  amendment  proposes  tliat  we 
should  move  perspectively,  at  the  same 
time  finding  fault — and  one  can  find 
fault  in  a  niunber  of  respects.  Was  it  be- 
cause the  man  did  not  have  a  good  book- 
keeper? Was  he  careless  in  the  way  he 
conducted  his  business?  Did  he  delib- 
erately do  something  wrong?  You  can 
decide  for  yourself.  We  are  finding  fault. 
We  are  saying  here  that  we  believe  the 
code  of  conduct  that  will  emerge  from 
this  is  very  likely  to  preclude  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  discussed  here. 
This  propKJsal  seeks  further  to  express 
our  high  regard  for  the  committee  mem- 
bers as  being  men  of  the  highest  honor 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sought  every 
step  of  the  way  to  express  my  complete 
admiration  for  the  devotion,  the  sincer- 
ity, and  the  high  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  they  de- 
serve that,  since  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  committee  IS  on  trial.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  on  trial. 

I  wish  the  approach  here  had  been 
the  same  as  the  approach  of  former  Sen- 
ator Watkins  of  Utah,  who  was  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  that  rec- 
ommended censure  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

When  he  addressed  the  Senate,  he 
said,  ir  effect:  "Here  is  how  it  would 
look  to  me,  based  on  the  investigation 
that  has  been  conducted.  If  it  does  not 
look  this  way  to  you,  then  vote  according 
to  your  own  conscience  and  your  own 
conviction.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote 
censure  merely  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
my  committee." 

And  I  think  that  Is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  committee 


would  probably  like  it — I  certainly  hope 
so :  That  one  would  not  feel  that  we  voted 
censure  on  a  man  simply  because  we  ad- 
mire the  committee,  any  more  than  one 
would  want  to  feel  the  jury  voted  a  man 
guilty  simply  because  it  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  district  attorney  or  for  the 
presiding  judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  It  said  in 
this  Chamber  that  censure  is  a  mild 
remedy,  inasmuch  as  a  man  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  the  Senate  and  retain 
all  the  rights  of  a  Senator.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  censure  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  inflict  upon  a  man 
who  has  performed  with  honor  for  an 
entire  lifetime,  and  who  has  been  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  on  earth  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body,  on  the  basis  of 
wrongdoings  which  were  not  intentional, 
because  perhaps  of  a  fault  of  others,  be- 
cause his  documents  were  stolen,  because 
he  was  lied  about,  or  because  of  any  se- 
ries of  circumstances. 

Blame  him  or  find  some  fault  with 
him,  if  you  wish.  But  censure  is  a  very 
sad  thing  to  do  to  a  man  who  has  been 
the  soul  of  honor  all  his  life,  who  has 
sought  to  set  an  example  for  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  who  has  wanted  to 
serve  in  this  body  so  that  he  would  be 
known  even  by  his  great-grandchildren 
as  one  who  served  his  country  with 
honor. 

I  believe  it  is  too  harsh  a  puniihment. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  differ  v>ith  me,  if  they  think  of 
something  that  carries  out  the  spirit  of 
what  I  .seek  to  do,  but  perhaps  needs 
seme  change  in  the  letter,  will  let  me 
have  their  thoughts.  For  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  much  better  answer  to  the 
charge  that  has  been  made. 

If  the  Senator  did  commit  what  is 
charged  in  the  second  censure  resolu- 
tion— if  he  deliberately  cheated,  stole, 
or  defrauded — then  he  violated  the  law. 
It  is  something  that  everybody  agrees 
is  wrong. 

I  ask  Senators  to  think  for  one  mo- 
ment. We  are  not  all  perfect.  I  am  not. 
I  have  not  had  the  same  problem  that 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  had.  But  I 
suppose  that  if  I  ever  reach  the  Pearly 
Gates,  it  will  have  to  be  based  on  the 
parable  in  the  Bible  about  PhariEe.  and 
the  publican.  It  will  have  to  be  b.i.-ed  on 
the  old  story  of  the  man  who  wtnt  up 
to  the  temple  and  said,  in  effect,  "Lord, 
I  am  proud  I  am  so  perfect.  I  do  every- 
thing right.  I  say  my  prayers.  I  go  to 
church  when  I  should  go.  I  go  through 
all  the  motions.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  as 
other  men  or  such  as  that  publican  over 
there." 

The  other  man,  the  publican,  said,  in 
effect,  "Lord,  I  know  you  probably  can- 
not forgive  me,  because  you  know  me 
for  what  I  am.  But  I  beg  your  forgive- 
ness. I  do  hope  that  you  will  imderstand 
why  I  am  what  I  am." 

The  Bible  says  that  the  Lord  seemed 
to  think  better  of  the  publican.  Since  I 
am  one  of  those  who  is  not  without  sin, 
I  can  understand  what  the  Bible  means 
when  it  says,  "Let  him  who  Is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

Mr.  President,  this  man  has  done  no 
grievous  wrong,  no  intentional  wrong. 
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certainly  nothing  to  the  extent  of  what 
he  Is  being  charged  with. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  be  acrreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  tall  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell  1  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  tMr.  InouyeI  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

I  further  announce,  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  was  ex- 
cused from  voting  and  permitted  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  Chamber  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2, 
nays  92,  as^iollows ; 

[No.  155  Leg] 
YEIAS— 2 


Long,  La. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrtght 

Oore 

onflln 


Bayb 
Dodd 


Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 92 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hfttfleld 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Kill 

Holland 

HoUrngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordafi.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lau.^che 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnusoo 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MHler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Inouye  Pastore 


Montoya 

Mon-e 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Miifilcie 

Nelson 

I  8arson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Spong  . 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadye 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydtngs 

WlUlajms,  N  J 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N   Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Jordan,  N.C. 


Russell 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
I  Louisiana  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leadership  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  prepared  to  state  to 
the  Senate  the  request  which  he  made 
of  the  joint  leadership? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 


that  I  have  been  advised  that  Senator 
Dodd  has  asked  that  ^-e  go  over  until  to- 
morrow, before  we  finally  dispose  of  this 
matter.  It  is  on  his  behalf  that  I  make 
that  request  I  would  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership would  see  fit  to  recess  until  what- 
ever time  he  wants  tomorrow. 

Mr.  .MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  we  will  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


ORDER      FOR      RECESS      UNTIL      12 
O'CLOCK    NOON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  afternoon — and  let  me  urge  the  en- 
tire Senate  to  stay,  because  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI, 
has  some  remark.s  to  make — it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  HearinK  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  May  I  ask.  Is  that 
not  subject  to  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  asked  una.nimous 
consent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  on  voting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no,  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  how  or  when  we  will 
vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  an  under- 
standing about  voting  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  at  all,  but 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  leadership  feels 
that  the  only  courteous  thing  to  do  is 
to  accede. 

I  would  hope,  if  I  may  get  away  from 
this  subject  matter  for  a  moment,  in 
line  with  the  meeting  held  with  the 
chairman  of  committees  today,  that  to- 
morrow morning  would  be  used  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  by  committees 
in  considering  legislation  which  may 
have  been  delayed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  take  only 
2  minutes  to  refer  to  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  here  about  the  commit- 
tee having  certain  aCBdavits  in  Its  file. 
Members  of  the  committee  had  to  follow 
up  a  ereat  deal  of  information  on  these 
loans  and  many  other  financial  matters 
that  we  had  to  look  Into.  Prom  the  be- 
ginnmg  a  number  of  affidavits  were 
taken  from  people,  some  In  Connecticut 
and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  affidavits  re- 
lated to  authenticating  documents  and 
background  information  and  were  never 
used  as  evidence.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  thoje  affidavits  unless  they  were 
referred  to  In  briefings  that  were  made 
to  me  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hearings 
coming  up.  From  all  of  those  affidavits, 
only  eight  were  from  people  saying  that 
the  contributions  to  the  testimonials 
were  Intended  as  personal  gifts  These 
statements  of  intent  were  really  inci- 
dental to  the  other  information  being 
sought  and  contained  In  the  afQdavlts. 


Of  those  eight  afiQdavits  who  made  some 
statement  regarding  intent,  four  of  them 
were  called  in  to  testify  at  open  hear- 
ings. They  were  friends  of  Senator  Dodd, 
The  committee  called  them  as  witnesses. 

That  is  all  there  Is  about  the  afQdavlts 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  the  din- 
ner and  the  use  of  the  money. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
in  order  to  make  the  statement  and  to 
be  fair  about  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  relinquish  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  tje  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  concluded  Its  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  112  for 
the  day,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  imder  the  usual 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Projects  To  Be  tlNDEBTAKEN  roa 
THE  Armt  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  ResernS, 
at  Petaluma,  Calif.,  Lexington.  Ky.,  LOftls- 
vlUe.  Ky.,  Pontlac,  Mich.,  ZanesvUle,  Ohio, 
and  Clinton,  Okla.;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Pkojects  To  Be  Undertaken  fob 
Army  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  at  Juncos.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Arcadia. 
Fla  ;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31.  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  th^  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  / 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  compliance  with 
the  Truth-ln-Negottatlona  Act  of  1962  in 
award  of  construction  contracts.  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  June  1987  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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PETnrONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   joint    memorial    of    the    Legislature    of 
the  State  of  Oregon;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"(Sponsored     by     Representative     Robert 
Smith,   Senator  Cook,   Representatives  Bed- 
Ingfleld,  Ouderkirk,  Wilson,  Senators  Fade- 
ley,  Hallock.) 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  moet  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  this  state  Is 
heavily  dependent  upon  timber  harvests,  and 
employment  In  the  forest  industry  repre- 
sents not  less  than  half  of  all  employment 
In  manufacturing  In  this  state;  and 

"Whereas  this  state  Is  the  leading  timber 
producer  In  the  United  States,  and  a  robust 
forest  Industry  In  this  state  contributes 
greatly  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
entire  nation;    and 

"Whereas  a  majority  of  the  timber  reserves 
In  this  state  stand  upon  lands  now  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  reported  to 
ua  that  In  the  course  of  Its  studies  of  policies 
regarding  the  harvest  of  timber  on  federal 
lands,  reliable  si>eciallstB  stated  that  the 
natural  mortality  rate  of  old  timber  on  such 
lands  Is  approximately  equal  to  the  rate  of 
harvest  allowed  on  such  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interim  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  an  accelerated  program  of  har- 
vesting old-growth  timber  not  only  will  re- 
duce loss  through  natural  mortality  but  also 
will  encourage  the  developing  of  reserves  of 
vigorous,  youthful  timber;  and 

"Whereas  reputable  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  even-flow  concept  governing  timber 
harvesting  practices  may  In  some  Instances 
Impound  vast  capital  resources;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made 
of  practices  and  policies  of  federal  agencies 
regulating  the  allowable  harvest  of  timber 
on  federal  lands  administered  by  such  agen- 
cies. It  Is  urged  that  this  study  be  conducted 
on  a  priority  basis,  In  view  of  the  urgency 
and  gravity  of  the  question,  and  that  It  con- 
sider especially  whether  the  concepts  em- 
ployed In  deriving  timber-harvest  allowances 
are  best  suited  under  contempKDrary  circum- 
stances to  produce  the  highest  ultimate  sus- 
tained yield  of  timber  products,  while  bene- 
fiting to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  those 
localities  economically  dependent  upon  the 
forest  Industry. 

"(2)  The  clerk  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  MJ%  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 
"Adopted  by  House  February  3, 1967 


"House  Joint  BAmobial  5 

"(Sponsored  by  Representatives  Bennett, 
Bradley.) 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memortallats,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  ot  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Columbia  and  WUUamette 
Rivers  are  the  major  waterways  In  the 
Northwest  open  to  seagoing  commerce;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  complex  of  facilities 
now  under  construction,  known  as  the  Rlv- 
ergate  Project,  and  possibly  others,  that  will 
greatly  Increase  demands  made  upon  these 
rivers  as  avenues  for  marine  transportation; 
and 

"Whereas  seagoing  vessels  are  being  built 
much  larger,  with  consequently  greater  de- 
mand for  deeper  and  wider  channels;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  channel  depth  of 
the  Columbia  and  Wllllamette  Rivers  does 
not  accommodate  these  largest  vessels  of  to- 
day; now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  expeditiously  to  provide  for 
the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  ship 
channels  In  the  Columbia  and  Wllllamette 
Rivers  to  such  extent  as  will  accommodate 
larger  vessels,  so  that  the  economy  of  the 
nation  may  be  benefited  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Northwest  and  Its  ports  be  continued 
and  promoted. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  cause  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon Congressional  Delegation. 
"Adopted  by  House  March  21,  1967 


"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 

"P,   P,   MONTGOMERT, 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  Senate  May  9, 1967 

"E.  D.  'DoBBs'  Pons, 
"President  of  Senate." 


"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"F.    F.    Montgomery, 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  the  Senate  April  6,  1967 
"E.  D.  'DoBBs'  Porrs, 
"President  of  Senate." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations : 

^"Sen.ate   Joint   Resolution   67 

"(Offered  by  Senators  Collins,  Ozlnga, 
Arrlngton,  Peterson,  Coulson,  McGloon  and 
Dixon.) 

"Whereas,  The  tornado  is  the  most  violent 
of  all  storms;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  most  recent  such  storm 
disaster  Involving  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  tornado  dipped  its 
death  dealing  spout  over  the  communities  of 
Belvldere  and  Oak  Lawn  killing  Ofty-nlne 
and  causing  property  damage  which 
mounted  In  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and 

"Whereas,  since  the  Federal  government 
is  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  national 
defense,  space  research  and  development, 
and  a  multitude  of  various  welfare  programs, 
it  Is  appalling  that  so  Uttle  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  is  spent  on  research  and  development 
In  the  area  of  weather  forecasting;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  government  has 
pre-empted  the  area  of  weather  forecasting, 
and  It  has  failed  in  discharging  Its  respon- 
sibility; and 

"Whereas,  A  relatively  small  amount  is 
spent  for  research  and  development  in  this 
vitally  Important  area;  and 

"Whereas,  there  was  no  warning  given  to 
the  residents  of  Belvldere  and  Oak  Lawn  of 
the  Imminent  disaster;  and 

"Whereas,  Now  after  dozens  of  tornadoes 


have  inflicted  grievous  loss  and  destruction 
on  life  and  property,  and  thus  far  we  have 
not  found  a  way  to  control  weather,  there  Is 
an  obvious  need  for  the  Federal  government 
to  push  more  vigorously  to  the  research  and 
development  of  weather  forecsistlng  .so  as  to 
facilitate  effective  warning  systems  that  will 
protect  the  people  from  disaster;  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expand  Its 
efforts  In  research  and  development  of 
weather  forecasting  by  substantially  In- 
creasing the  appropriation  to  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Sen'lce  Administration,  which 
has  charge  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  so  as 
to  discharge  fully  Its  fiscal  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  well  being  of  the  people;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  May  15.  1967. 
"Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fernandes, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, May  26,  1967. 


"Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
"F*rederick  B.  Selcki, 
"Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

My  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use 
of  devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference 
to  radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  1978.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  providing  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  structural  and  wild  fires  in  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SMATHER8:  ^ 

S.  4979.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Carlos  ' 
Fernandez;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Per- 
nande  M.  Allen;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  provide  Judicial  reforms 
for  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
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for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1982.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  332  and 
333  Of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Judicial  Council  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia  CU- 
cult:    to   the   Committee    on    the    Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Tstdincs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  I 
By  Mr.  HARTKE 

S.  1983.  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  cer- 
tain reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and,  when  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
B-^nKlng  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading  i 


REGULATIONS  FOR  DEVICES  WHICH 
CAUSE  HARMFUL  INTERFERENCE 
TO  RADIO  RECEPTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  adding  a  new  section  that  would  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  devices 
which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  communications  or  are  capable  of 
causing  harmful  interference  to  radio 
reception. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1015  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation,  considered  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  reported  favor- 
ably and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  2. 
1966.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  action  was  not  com- 
pleted In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  efQclency 
of  commimications  services  in  the  indus- 
trial radio  band  and  most  importantly 
to  eliminate  serious  threat  to  safe  air 
regulation  and  control. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
take  early  action  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1977)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authority  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  reception, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


IMPROVED  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 
FOR  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  1966.  the  Judinal  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  to  make  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  legal  process  in  this  jurisdiction.  In 
the  course  of  its  study,  the  committee. 
composed  of  outstanding  members  of 
the  legal  community,  was  particularly 
troubled  by  the  mounting  backlog  both 


in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  lack  of 
adequate  supporting  services  for  the 
courts  and  the  urgent  need  to  develop 
improved  procedures  for  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  court  business.  Draw- 
ing upon  the  knowledge  of  judges,  cotirt 
personnel,  the  bar,  experience  in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  its  members,  the  committee 
reached  and  now  has  issued  its  initial 
recommendations.  These  initial  propos- 
als have  been  endorsed  by  the  Judicial 
Council,  and  they  were  presented  to  the 
public  recently  with  a  request  for  im- 
mediate action 

Some  of  the  recommendations  can  be 
implemented  by  the  courts  on  their  own 
initiative.  Others  would  require  congres- 
sional action.  With  that  in  mind,  I 
am  introducing  today  two  companion 
bills  embodying  those  recommendations 
of  the  committee  that  would  require 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

No  doubt  hearings  will  cast  light  on 
the  details  of  the  proposals,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  bills  are  eminently 
worthy  of  our  dedicated  attention.  Let 
me  outline  some  of  the  major  features 

The  bills  respond  to  the  need,^  of  the 
courts  both  in  terms  of  facihties  and 
personnel.  They  would  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  undertake  a  preliminary  study  to  plan 
a  new  courthouse  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  Keneral  sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
and  the  juvenile  court.  Moreover,  they 
propo.se  five  new  judges  for  the  court  of 
general  sessions  and  would  furnish  a 
law  clerk  for  each  judiTe  of  that  court. 
They  would  also  authorize  the  court  to 
appoint  a  coordinator  for  matters  arising 
under  The  Criminal  Ju.^tice  Act  of  1964. 
The  bills  implement  the  recommenda- 
tion, as  well,  that  the  salaries  of  general 
sessions  judges  be  increased  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  salaries  in 
comparable  municipal  jurisdictions. 

In  a  similar  vein,  this  legislation  would 
expa.".d  the  number  of  judges  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  raise  the  salaries  of  its  members. 
And  it  would  enable  that  court  to  dispo.se 
of  more  cases  by  authorizing  it  to  sit 
m  panels  of  three. 

With  respect  to  the  juvenile  court,  the 
legislation  would  require  that  tribuiuil 
to  prepare  and  to  periodically  revise  a 
manual  explaining  court  policies  and 
procedures.  The  child's  right  to  retained 
or  appointed  counsel  at  every  stage  of 
the  proceedings  against  him,  and  coun- 
sels  right  of  access  to  the  social  records 
relevant  to  the  case,  are  also  established. 
Moreover,  under  this  legislation,  no  child 
may  be  detained  beyond  the  next  court 
day  without  an  appropriate  hearing,  and 
provision  is  made  to  house  neglected  chil- 
dren .separately  from  children  charged  or 
adjudicated  as  delinquents.  Amendments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  also 
Included  that  would  transfer  jurisdic- 
tion over  adult  nonsupport  and  paternity 
cases  from  the  juvenile  court  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  branch  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions. 

The  bills  contain  other  provisions  that 
command  our  close  scrutiny.  I  mention 


only  the  major  provisions,  since  in  my 
view  they  are  sufficient  to  sound  the  call 
for  congressional  action  now. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  Is  its  proposal 
that  a  management  study  of  this  com- 
munity's courts  be  conducted.  In  the 
long  run.  such  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
administrative  needs  of  the  courts  will 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  more  refined  esti- 
mates of  what  congressional  action  is 
called  for.  I  cannot  endorse  more  vigor- 
ously the  suggestion  for  a  management 
study  of  the  courts.  But  that  should  not 
lead  us  to  ignore  the  role  that  Congress 
can  play  in  meeting  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  courts  in  this  locality  now.  These 
areas  of  need  ought  not  to  remain  un- 
heeded until  the  results  of  a  long-range 
management  survey  can  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  these  initial  recommendations 
are  consistent  with  the  scope  and  pur- 
poses of  such  a  study. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  the 
committee's  piopo.sals  can  begin  without 
delay.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  Distilct  of  Columbia  have 
called  for  our  immediate  help  in  evalu- 
ating and  implementing  .some  concrete 
recommendatioas.  and  we  should  re- 
spond promptly  to  that  plea. 

I  therefore  introduce  the  bills  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  and  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1981.  A  bin  to  provide  Judicial  reforms 
for  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprfientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    COUBT    OF    GENERAL 
SESSIONS 

.Section  1.  Section  11-902 (a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "twenty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-five". 

(bi  Section  1 1-902 (d)  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "$24,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "jaa.OOO".  and  by  striking  out 
•$23,500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•S27.500 '. 

ici  Section  15-714(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  a)  The  fees  and  travel  allowances  to  be 
paid  any  witness  attending  In  a  criminal  case 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
er;il  .'^es.'ilons  shall  be  the  same  as  those  paid 
to  witnesses  who  attend  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ". 

(d)  Section  11-908  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  11-908.  Clerks  for  judges — Compensation. 

"(aT  Each  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  may  appoint 
and  remove  a  personal  law  clerk  and  shall 
fix  his  compensation  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule f)ay  rates. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of .  the  District  of 
Columbia   Court  of   General  Sessions  shall 
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have  the  authority  to  assign  each  personal 
law  clerk  to  a  Judge,  other  than  the  appoint- 
ing Judge,  whenever  such  assignment  Is 
necessary  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
court. 

"(e)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  9  of  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended — 

"t  n  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S  11-936.  Administration    of   the    Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  may  appoint  and  remove  a 
coordinator  to  assist  the  court  In  matters 
arising  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  (13  U.S.C.  3006A).  The  court  shall  fix 
the  compensation  of  the  coordinator  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chief 
Judge,  the  coordinator  may  appoint  and  re- 
n-,ove  a  deputy  coordinator  and  such  other 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  chief 
Judge  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
r.ites." 

(2)    by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
of  such  subchapter  the  following  new  item: 
"?  11-936.  Administration    of    the    Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964." 

PATERNITY    proceedings:     DUTIES    OF    CORPORA- 
TION  COUNSEL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  11-1141  (a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon In  clause  (3)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing:    "Including    Illegitimate    children"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  in  clause  (5)  a  comma  and  the 
following:    "including  illegitimate  children"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  semicolon  in  clause  (10);  (4)  by 
-striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and  (5)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(12)  civil  actions  to  determine  paternity 
of  any  child  alleged  to  have  been  born  out 
of  wedlock  and  to  provide  for  his  sup- 
port." 

(b)  Section  11-1141  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (or  any  of  his  assistants) 
Is  authorized  to  bring  in  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  a  civil  action  on 
behalf  of  any  wife  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances or  any  child  to  enforce  support  of 
such   wife   or  child   under  this  section. 

"(d)  Proceedings  under  clause  (12)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  establish 
paternity  and  provide  for  the  support  of  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  may  be  Instituted 
after  four  months  of  pregnancy  or  within 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or 
within  one  year  after  the  putative  father 'haa 
ceased  making  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  child.  The  time  during  which  the 
respondent  is  absent  from  the  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
the  time  within  which  complaint  may  be 
filed." 

(c)  Section  11-1589  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbla  Code  is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing: "moneys  collected  for  fines  and 
support  of  legitimate  and  Illegitimate  family 
members,". 

(d)  Section  16-2314(a)  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Code  la  amended  by  deleting  the 
following:    "11-1555  or  11-1556,". 
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(e)  Section  ll-lS83(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants 
shall: 

"(1)  assist  the  Juvenile  Court  In  hearings 
arising  under  section  11-1551;  and 

"(2)  prosecute  cases  arising  txnder  section 
11-1554  and  the  sections  specified  by  section 
11-1557,  In  which  a  person  18  years  of  age 
or  over  Is  charged  with  an  offense." 

(f)  Section  16-2316  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
(a)(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
(a)(2)". 

(g)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed; 

(1)  section  11-1555  Of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code; 

(2)  secUon  ll-1586(e)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code; 

(3)  sections  16-2341  through  16-2336  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code;  and 

(4)  section  16-2381  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

(h)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  11  of  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  11-1162.  Confidentiality  of  Paternity  Pro- 
ceeding Records. 

"Except  on  order  of  the  court,  the  records 
or  proceedings  In  a  case  arising  under  sec- 
tion 11-1141  (a)  (12)  may  not  be  open  to 
Inspection  by  anyone  other  than  the  de- 
fendant or  counsel  of  record.  The  court, 
upon  proper  showing,  may  authorize  the 
clerk  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  the 
records  or  portions  thereof  to  the  defendant, 
the  mother,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  a  party 
In  interest,  or  their  duly  authorized  at- 
torneys. The  clerk  may  furnish  certified 
copies  of  the  records  or  portions  thereof,  upon 
request,  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  as  evidence 
in  nonsupport  proceedings  as  provided  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (34 
Stat.  86),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec,  22- 
903) ,  and  section  11-623." 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  of 
such  subchapter   the   following   new   item: 
"11-1162.  Confidentiality   of  Paternity   Pro- 
ceeding Records." 


NONSITPPORT  OF  WIFE  OR  MINOR  CBILD 

Sec,  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1906  (34  Stat.  86),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  ^.  22-903),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"That   (a)   any  person  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  shall  without  Just  cause,  de- 
sert or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife 
In  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances,  or 
any  person  who  shall  without  Just  excuse, 
desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  or 
her  minor  child   (Including  an  Illegitimate 
child  when  paternity  has  been  established 
Judicially  or  when  paternity  has  been  directly 
acknowledged  by  the  putative  father  under 
oath,  or  indirectly  acknowledged  by  volun- 
tarily making  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  child)  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
In   destitute   or   necessitous   circumstances, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  (600  or  by  Imprison- 
ment In  the  workhouse  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprtsonment.  Any 
fine  so  Imposed  may  be  directed  by  the  court 
to  be  paid  (In  whole  or  In  part),  In  the  case 
of  a  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide 
support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife,  to  the 
wife,  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  neglects 
or  refuses  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  hla  or  her  minor  child,  to 
the  other  parent  or  to  the  guardian  or  cus- 


todian of  the  minor  child;  except  that  before 
the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendEint, 
or  after  conviction,  Instead  of  Imposing  the 
punishment  herelnbetore  provided,  or  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  to 
the  financial  ability  or  earning  capacity  of 
the  defendant,  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change 
by  it  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
may  require,  directing  the  defendant.  In  a 
case  involving  his  failure  to  so  support  and 
maintain   his   wife,   to    pay   a   certain   sum 
weekly  for  the  space  of  one  year  to  the  wife, 
or  in  a  case  involving  the  failure  of  a  de- 
fendant to  provide  such  support  and  main- 
tenance to  his  or  her  minor  child,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  weekly  for  the  space  of  one  year 
to  the  other  parent  or  to  the  guardian  or 
custodian  of  the  minor  cinid.  Upon  the  issu- 
ance of  such  an  order,  the  court  is  authorized 
to  release  the  defendant  from  custody  on 
probation  for  the  period  of  one  year  upxjn 
such   defendant   entering   into    a    recognlz- 
tince,  witli  or  without  sureties,  in  such  sum 
as  the  court  may  direct.  The  condition  of  the 
recognizance  shall  be  such  that  if  the  de- 
fendant sliall  make  his  or  her  personal  ap- 
pearance in  court  whenever  ordered  to  do  so 
within   the  year,  and  shall   further  comply 
with    the    terms   of    the   order   and   of   any 
subsequent  modification   thereof,  when  the 
recognizance  shall  be  void,  othervrise  of  full 
force  and  effect. 

"(b)  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  informa- 
tion and  due  proof,  under  oatli,  that  at  any 
time  during  the  year  the  defendant  has 
violated  the  terms  of  such  order.  It  may 
forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  de- 
fendant under  the  original  charge,  or  sen- 
tence the  defendant  under  the  original  con- 
viction, or  enforce  the  original  sentence,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  case  of  forfeiture  of  a 
recognizance  and  enforcement  thereof  by 
execution,  the  sum  recovered  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid  (In  whole  or 
In  part ) ,  In  a  case  Involving  the  nonsupport 
of  a  wife,  to  the  wife,  and  In  a  case  involving 
the  ndnsupport  of  a  minor  child,  to  the  other 
parent  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of 
such  chUd.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  hereby  given 
original  and  exclusive  Jvirlsdictlon  of  all 
cases  arising  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  In  charge  of  the  workhouse 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  In  which  any 
person  is  confined  on  account  of  a  sentence 
under  this  Act  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds 
available.  In  any  case  involving  the  nonsup- 
port of  a  wife,  over  to  the  wife,  or  In  any 
case  Involving  the  nonsupport  of  a  minor 
child,  over  to  the  other  parent  or  to  the 
guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child,  for  the 
support  of  any  such  wife  or  child,  a  sum 
equal  to  50  cents  for  each  day  of  the  sentence 
served  by  such  person  so  confined. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  payments  ordered  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  may  be  made  to  an 
organization  or  Individual  approved  by  the 
court  as  trustee." 

(c)  Section  16-2314(b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "section  11-1551"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "other  than  clause  (E), 
(P),  or  (G)  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  thereof." 

(d)  Section  11-523  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  concvirrently  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(e)  Sections  11-1556  and  16-2308(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(f)  The  proviso  contained  In  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1910  (36  Stat.  374,  403;  D.  C.  Code, 
sec.  23-906),  under  the  heading  "COURIB" 
and  the  sub-heading  "JUVENILE  COUBT", 
Is  hereby  repealed. 
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Skc.  4.  (a)  SecUon  ll-702(a)  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"five". 

(b)  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"^25,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»29.- 
OOO",  and  by  striking  out  ••824.50O"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  '$28,500". 

(c)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  7  of  title  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  between  section  U-702  and 
section  11-703  the  following  new  section: 
"5  ll-702a.  Assignment  of  Judges-dlvlslons- 
bearlngs-quorum. 

"(a)  Judges  of  the  court  shall  sit  on  the 
court  and  Its  divisions  In  such  order  and  at 
such  times  as  the  court  directs 

"(b)(1)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  divisions  of  the 
court  unless  a  hearing  or  rehearing  before 
the  court  In  banc  is  ordered.  Each  division 
of  the  court  shall  consist  of  three  Judges. 

"(2)  A  hearing  before  the  court  In  banc 
may  be  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
of  the  coiut  In  regular  active  service.  The 
court  In  banc  for  a  hearing  shall  consist  of 
the  Judges  of  the  court  in  regular  active 
service. 

"(3)  A  rehearing  before  the  court  In  banc 
may  be  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
of  the  court  In  regular  active  service.  The 
court  In  banc  for  a  rehearing  shall  consist 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  in  regular  active 
service,  except  that  a  retired  Judge  may  sit 
as  a  Judge  of  the  court  In  banc  in  the  re- 
hearing of  a  case  or  controversy  If  he  sat 
on  the  court  or  a  division  of  the  court  at  the 
original  hearing  thereof. 

"(4)  Two  Judges  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  a  division  of  the  court,  and  four 
Judges  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
court  sitting  In  banc." 

(2)  by   Inserting   between    section    11-703 
and  section  11-703  of  the  analysis  of  such 
subchapter  the  following  new  Item: 
"ll-702a.  Assignment  of  Judges — divisions — 
hearings — quorum." 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
Uon  11-703. 

(4)  by  amending  section  11-703  of  the 
analysis  of  such  subchapter  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"11-703.  Absence.  dlsabUlty.  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  Judges — Vacancies." 

(d)  Section  17-301  tb)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
"the  chief  Judge  smd  the  associate  Judges" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  Judges". 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  fourth  sentence 
"all  the  Judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  an" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  three 
judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  the". 

smviCE  or  retired  judges 
Sec.  5.  Section  ll-1701la)(3)   of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Code    is    amended    to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  a  Judge  retires  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  and  receives  retirement 
salary  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  It  existed  Immediately  prmr  to  Its  amend- 
ment by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges 
Retirement  Act  of  1964,  he  miy  per:urm  such 
Judicial  duties  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  or  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal.s. 
or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any  of  such 
courts.  The  said  retired  Judge  may  be  re- 
quested to  perform  Judicial  duties  only 
through  the  day  that  his  appointment  would 
have  expired  had  he  not  retired  prior  to  the 
end  of  his  term.  Any  such  Judge  so  receiving 
such  retirement  salary  shall  be  entitled,  for 
any  period  for  which  he  performs  full-time 
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Judicial  duties  under  this  paragraph,  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  the  office  in  which  he 
performs  such  duties,  but  tnere  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  such  salary  an  amount  equal  to 
his  retirement  salary  for  such  period.  No 
deduction  shall  be  withheld  for  health  bene- 
fits, Federal  employees  life  Insurance,  or  re- 
tirement purposes  from  any  salary  paid  to 
any  such  Judge  while  performing  full-time 
Judicial  duties  under  this  paragraph.  The 
performance  of  such  duties  shall  not  operate 
to  create  an  additional  retirement,  change 
a  retirement,  or  create  an  annuity  for  or  in 
any  manner  affect  the  annuity  of  any  sur- 
vivor." 

SEPARATION  OF  DEPE.NDENT  AND  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  6.  ( a )  The  Act  of  July  26,  1892  1 27  Stat. 
269»,  as  amended  tD.  C  C<xle,  sec.  3-117)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  In  clause  (1»  a  comma  and  the 
following  "except  that  no  such  child  may 
be  placed  In  an  institution  primarily  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  minors  committed 
under  section  1 1-1551 1  a  i  (1)  ( A)  ". 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  16-2302 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended 
by  Inserung  Immediately  after  "person"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "including  an 
agency  to  which  a  child  h:ts  been  com- 
mitted,". 

ici  The  second  sentence  of  section  16  2306 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  If  not  so  released,  the 
child  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a 
probation  officer  or  other  person  designated 
by  the  court,  or  taken  immediately  to  the 
court  or  to  a  place  of  detention  or  shelter 
specified  by  the  court,  and  tiie  officer  t  iking 
him  shall  noliiy  the  court  and  shall  file  a 
petition  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  court." 

(d)  Section  1&-2308  (a)  (2i  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "public;"  the  following: 
"except  that  no  child  committed  under 
clauses  (B),  (C),  (D),  (H),  or  (I)  of  section 
11-1551  (a)  (1)  shall  be  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution primarily  for  the  treatment  of  minors 
committed  under  clause  (A)  of  such  section 
without  specific  court  approval,  and  no  child 
committed  under  clause  (E),  (F).  or  (Q) 
of  such  section  shall  be  placed  in  an  Institu- 
tion primarily  for  the  care  or  treatment  of 
minors  committed  under  clause  (A»  of  such 
section  unless  the  coiu-t  has  formally  ad- 
judicated such  child  a  delinquent  under 
clause  (A)  of  such  section;". 

(e)  Section  16-2309  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  paragraph  thereof: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(bi"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  paragraph  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"ici  Any  agency  (.r  institution  to  which 
a  ciiild  has  been  committed  under  clauses 
(B)  through  (I)  of  section  11-1551  (a)(1) 
may  petition  the  court  for  transfer  of  that 
child  Uj  an  institution  primarily  for  the 
tre.ilmiMU  of  minors  committed  under  clause 
■  A)  of  such  section,  by  tiling  a  petlUon  alleg- 
ing thHt  ills  or  tier  presence  Is  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  welf.ire  of  the  applicant 
Institution  or  other  persons  In  its  care  Upon 
a  showing  of  such  detriment,  tlie  court  may 
order  such  transfer." 

jrVENILE  COURT  OF   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec  7  (a)  Section  11-1586  (b)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  l.s  amended  by  hddlng 
immediately  after  ti-e  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Upon  adjudication 
that  the  status  of  a  rhlld  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  counsel  repre- 
senting the  said  child  shall  be  iillowed  access 
to  the  social  record.s  in  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  the  child  " 

Ibl  .Section  16-2306  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  - 

(H  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 


the  following  new  sentence:  "In  no  event 
shall  a  child  be  detained  beyond  the  next 
court  day  without  t)elng  brought  before  the 
court  for  either  a  detention  hearing  or  an 
initial  hearing."; 

(2)  by  striking  from  subsection  ic)  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(C)  Subchapter  I  of  t.tle  16  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended^ 

(1)  by  inserting  between  sections  16-2302 
and   16  2303  the  following  new  section: 

'5  IG  2302a    Right  to  counsel 

"Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition 
under  section  16-2302.  or  preceding  the  ini- 
tial appearance  of  the  Juvenile  In  court 
under  section  16-2306.  whichever  occurs  first, 
the  child  and  his  parent,  g^iardian,  or  cus- 
todian sliall  be  advised  that  the  child  has 
a  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Counsel  may  be 
retained  by  the  child  or  his  parent,  guardl- 
:in.  or  custodian.  If  the  child,  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  does  not  retain  counsel, 
the  court  shall  assign  counsel  to  represent 
the  child,  and,  when  the  child,  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  is  financially  able,  the 
court  shall  a.^ess  reasonable  attorney  fees 
for  such  counsel  " 

(2)  by  inser'lng  between  section  2302  and 
section    2303    of    the    analysis    of   such    sub- 
ch.ipter  the  following  new  item: 
■■16-2302a    Right  to  counsel  " 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  16-2313  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  "In  providing  sucli  detention 
facilities,  such  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  facilities  for  th^ise  children  taken 
into  custody  and  detained  solely  under  clause 
(E).  (F).or  iG)  of  section  ll-1551(a)  ( 1 »  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  separate  from 
facilities  U5ed  for  children  otherwise  taken 
into  custody." 

le)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  15  of  title  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended — - 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"511-1590.  Court  manual. 

"(a)  The  court  shall  prepare  and  revise 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  current,  a 
manual  to  guide  court  personnel  on  policies 
and  procedures. 

"(b)  Tlie  court  shall  prepare  and  revise 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  current,  an 
abridgment  of  the  manual  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Copies  of  such 
abridgment  shall  be  available  at  the  court 
for  the  guidance  of  parents,  guardians,  cus- 
t(x1ians,  and  counsel." 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  of 
such  subchapter  the  following  new  Item: 
"11-1590.  Court  manual." 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  .'\ct  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings m  tlie  Juvenile  Court  ol  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  determine  paternity  of  any 
child  alleged  to  have  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock or  to  provide  for  his  support  pending  in 
such  court  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia arising  out  of  section  11-1556,  16- 
2:308  (b),  or  16-2314  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  pending  on  tlie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  any  order  issued  by  such 
court  prior  to  such  date  in  connection  with 
any  such  proceedings. 

PRELIMINARY    STUDY     FOR    A     NEW     COURTHOUSE 

Sec.  9  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
undertake  a  preliminary  study  to  plan  a  new 
courthouse  to  provide  facilities  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 
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S.  1982.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  332  and 
333  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Judicial  Council  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  332  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  such  orders  for  all  courts 
established  or  continued  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Judges  of  such  courts  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  promptly  carry 
Into  effect  all  orders  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit." 

Sec.  2.  Section  333  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  he  summoned  annually 
to  attend  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  of  such  Judicial  Con- 
ference pertaining  to  their  respective 
courts." 


REMOVING  THE  GOLD  COVER  FOR 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  NOTES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  continuing  problems  with  which  this 
Nation  is  faced  is  the  growing  question 
of  our  gold  reserves.  Our  total  gold  re- 
serves have  been  diminishing  year  after 
year.  During  the  past  year,  the  usage  of 
gold  in  industrial  and  ornamental  man- 
ufacture exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
world's  production. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  by 
abolishing  the  requirement  of  a  25-per- 
cent gold  cover  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  for  that 
purpose. 

As  of  June  7,  the  total  U.S.  Treasury 
gold  supply  had  decreased  to  $13,109.- 
000.000.  Of  that  amount,  $9,917,000,000 
is,  under  the  present  statutes,  required 
to  be  held  as  cover  for  the  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion in  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circu- 
lation. This  leaves  a  free  gold  amount, 
available  for  international  balance  of 
payments  and  other  usage,  of  only 
83,192,000,000.  Such  a  level  is  danger- 
ously low.  By  freeing  the  gold  cover  re- 
quirement, we  can  make  available  the 
entire  sum  of  more  than  $13  billion. 

The  action  I  propose  is  needed  to  fore- 
stall far  more  serious  difficulty  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  As  the  economy  grows, 
and  with  it  tho  need  for  currency,  the 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  cir- 
culation necessarily  increases.  How 
long  will  it  take  by  this  route  alone  to 
tie  up  another  billion  in  gold?  Only  a 
10-perccnt  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation  will  do 
that.  In  addition,  there  is  the  continuing 
balancc-of -payment  deficit  and  the  gold 
conversions  which  continue  to  drain  the 
total  gold  figure  and  further  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  statutory  reserve  and 
the  dwindling  supply.  Restrictive  meas- 
ures, such  as  efforts  to  decrease  U.S. 
travel  abroad  and  to  place  voluntary 
curbs  on  foreign  investment,  even  at 
fullest  effectiveness  are  not  sufQcient. 


The  soundness  of  the  dollar,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  not  depend  on  its  backing 
by  gold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  25-per- 
cent gold  backing  for  our  paper  curren- 
cy is  meaningless,  since  no  one  can  re- 
deem his  money  for  gold  anj^ay.  Gold 
Is  no  more  than  a  shibboleth  in  this  sit- 
uation. The  solidity  of  our  economy,  the 
total  overall  soundness  of  our  policies,  the 
fully  warranted  confidence  in  the  dollar 
by  our  own  people  and  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world — these  are  the  true 
backing  we  need,  and  this  is  the  true 
backing  which  we  have.  It  is  no  more 
useful  to  the  needs  of  the  world  for  gold, 
and  to  our  own  need  for  greater  free 
gold  reserves,  to  hoard  the  billions  used 
in  backing  these  notes  than  it  is  for  the 
individual  to  stuff  money  in  a  mattress 
rather  than  putting  it  to  work  in  a  bank 
or  other  investment.  The  gold  backing 
may  give  a  feeling  of  security,  but  it  is 
only  a  feeling — ^the  real  security  is  an- 
other matter. 

To  continue  the  policy  of  gold  cover 
and  the  guaranteed  price  for  gold  will 
lead  inevitably  to  problems  we  can  only 
postpone  if  we  fail  to  deal  with  them 
now.  For  if  we  continue  on  our  course  as 
at  present,  as  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
world  market  rises  In  expectation  of  our 
increasing  monetary  diflQculty  for  the 
United  States,  we  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  buy  gold  at  the  $35-per-ounce  fixed 
price,  thus  losing'  the  stabilizing  force 
that  policy  has  so  long  had  in  interna- 
tional exchange.  We  will  then  face  two 
alternatives.  One  would  be  to  raise  the 
official  $35  price  to  a  level  which  will 
bring  a  supply  for  Treasury  purchase — 
which  would  be,  in  effect,  devaluation 
with  its  consequent  inflationary  risk. 
The  other  and  more  desirable  would  be 
to  do  at  that  late  date,  after  suffering 
world  uncertainties  about  our  crisis  re- 
sponse, just  what  I  here  propose.  To  re- 
move the  gold  cover  now  will  aid  in  fore- 
stalling that  process. 

Just  now,  while  discussion  continues 
toward  the  necessary  goal  of  an  interna- 
tional monetary  exchange  unit  to  take 
the  excessive  burden  from  the  dollar  and 
gold  as  a  means  of  providing  interna- 
tional reserves,  we  need  to  buy  time.  Not 
everyone  is  convinced  that  the  proposals 
for  a  ciurency  reserve  unit  must  be  ef- 
fected— and  it  takes  time  to  convince 
them  and  to  work  out  the  details.  While 
we  are  involved  in  the  expenditures  of 
Vietnam,  the  urgency  is  lessened,  as  our 
outpouring  of  dollars  continues  to 
shoulder  the  international  exchange 
burden.  But  what  happens  if  in  the 
meantime  our  slender  $2.7  billion  of  free 
gold  shrinks  from  both  international 
need  and  Federal-Reserve-backing  need 
until  it  is  wiped  out?  The  time  to  act  is 
before  that  happens. 

The  dollar  stands  on  its  own  as  the 
strongest  and  most  widespread  medium 
of  international  exchange.  Its  strength 
is  not  in  its  convertibility  to  gold  but  in 
the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation, 
which  is  based  on  our  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  repeal  of  the  cover 
requirement  emphasizes  that  fact.  It 
would  emphasize  that  the  dollar  stands 
on  its  own  without  need  of  a  metal  prop. 
The  release  of  gold  for  International  use 
would  be  an  assurance  of  its  availability 
for  such  uses  as  strengthening  th&  eco- 


nomic growth  and  social  progress  of 
other  nations.  It  would  still  the  fears  of 
others  that  they  may  be  left  with  dollars 
which  cannot  be  converted  when  the  free 
gold  reserve,  already  at  such  low  ebb, 
melts  completely.  The  demand  for  con- 
vertibility of  dollars  by  persons  or  gov- 
ernments abroad  may  be,  and  I  believe  it 
is,  as  much  a  shibboleth  as  our  own  res- 
ervation for  currency  cover.  But  while 
we  cannot  affect  the  policies  of  others, 
we  can  do  this  which  is  within  our  own 
power,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
base  of  the  dollar's  value  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ancient  customs,  no  longer 
needed,  which  still  pervade  practice  after 
their  meaning  has  ceased. 

The  benefits  this  action  would  secure 
include — besides  the  evidence  of  our 
faith  in  the  dollar  as  such — a  lessening 
of  the  need  for  restrictive  measures  to 
cut  off  overseas  investment;  a  lessening 
of  our  fears  over  balance-of-payments 
deficits;  and,  perhaps  the  biggest  boon 
of  all,  a  most  desirable  impact  on  our 
efforts  to  develop  reserve  assets  to  sup- 
plement gold  and  the  dollar,  a  measure 
which  must  be  accepted  before  the  in- 
ternational currency  reform  we  need  can 
be  attained. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  compelling 
reasons  for  enacting  this  bill  and  for  do- 
ing so  now.  Senator  Sparkman  has  given 
leadership  in  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver, and  I  congratulate  him  for  it.  I  hope 
we  may  now  apply  this  same  wisdom  and 
understanding  in  taking  the  first  step 
toward  demonetization  of  gold  by  enact- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  the  bill, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  that  when  it  is  reported  by  that 
committee,  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1983)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold 
certificates  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

S.  1983 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  OTUi  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1,  Subsection  (c)  of  section  II  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  both  provisions,  and 
by  striking  the  last  sentence.  In  such 
subsection. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  391)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  funds  provided 
In  this  Act  for  the  redemption  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes". 

Sec.  3.  Tliat  part  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  413)  which,  precedes  the  last  two 
sentences  of  such  paragraph  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"Federal  Reserve  notes  shall  bear  upon 
their  faces  a  distinctive  letter  and  serial 
number  which  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  each  Federal  Reserve  bank." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourtb 
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paragraph  of  secUon  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Aa  U2  U.S.C.  414)  la  repealed. 

(b)  The  «entence  whlcb.  prior  to  the  repeal 
made  by  thla  secUon.  was  the  second  sentence 
of  such  paragraph  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "The  Board"  the  follow- 
ing: "oi  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
dystem". 

Sec  5.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U  S.C.  415)  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  The  fourth  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph which,  prior  to  the  amendmi-nts  made 
•Dy  thlB  Act.  waa  the  seventh  paragraph  of 
oecUon  18  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
'J  S.C.  416)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  paragraph  which,  prior  to  the 
amendment*  made  by  this  Act,  was  the 
eighteenth  paragraph  of  secUon  16  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U  S.C.  467)  iB  re- 
pealed. .    .. 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  Gold  Reberve  Act 
of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  408a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ".  and  the  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  shall  be  maintained  in  gold  certificates, 
or  in  credits  payable  In  gold  certlflcates 
maintained  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  under  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  heretofore  and  by  this  Act 
amended". 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  repealed  the  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  of  section  43  ol  the 
Act  of  May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  31,  52;  31  U  S.C. 
821(a)).  which  read:  'No  suspension  of  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank.8,  under  the  terms  of  section  11(C)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  necesslt.^ted  by  rea- 
son of  operations  under  tills  section,  shall 
require  the  imposition  of  the  graduated  tax 
upon  any  deficiency  Ui  reserves  aa  provided 
m  said  section  11(c) .  Nor  shall  it  require  any 
automatic  increase  in  the  r.ites  of  Interest 
or  discount  charged  by  any  Federal  Reserve 
banlc,  as  otherwise  specified  in  that  section.". 

Sec.  10.  The  ComnUttee  on  Finance  Is  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  international  trade  relations  .md  the 
balance  of  payments. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  S. 
1971.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  to  certain  co- 
operatives serving  farmers  and  rural  res- 
idents, and  for  other  puiposes.  has  been 
referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  It  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1540)  to 
amend  chapter  235  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  Imposed  in  crim- 
inal cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 


of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  (S.  1935> 
to  require  an  act,  of  Congress  for  public 
land  withdrawals  in  excess  of  5,000  acres 
in  the  aggregate  for  any  facility  ol  tiie 
Government,  tne  namts  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  ALLorxl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Orer^on  [Mr  Morse] 
be  added  as  cosponsois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  *S.  159' 
to  provide  for  the  temporary'  transfer  to 
a  single  district  for  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  ac- 
tions pending  in  different  districts  which 
involve  one  or  more  common  questions 
of  fact,  and  for  other  purpases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COURT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT— S.  1033 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a  hearing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1033.  This  bill 
would  provide  lor  tlie  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  am., 
on  Jime  27,  1967.  in  the  Judiciary-  Com- 
mittee hearing  room,  room  6200.  New- 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinerj',  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  Friday,  June  23. 
1967  at  10  a.m..  in  the  committee  hearing 
room,  room  4232  of  the  New  Senate  OCQce 
Building,  will  take  testimony  on  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1967,  S  1126.  and  part  E  of  title  I  of 
S.  1125,  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

I  regret  the  very  short  notice  being 
given  both  to  the  administration  wit- 
nesses and  to  public  witnesses.  I  have 
asked  the  stafif  of  the  subcommittee  to 
alert  as  many  organizations  who  are  in- 
terested In  this  area  as  possible  by  tele- 
phone. We  hope  to  have  a  hearing  record 
made  on  Friday  which  will  allow  us  to 
consider  at  a  very  early  date  in  execu- 
tive session  many  of  the  programs  in 
education  whose  statutory  authorities  at 
present  expire  as  of  June  30.  1967. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  major 
portions  of  the  measures  I  have  already 
indicated,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  wit- 
nesses would  be  prepared  to  present  the 
subcommittee  with  their  views  on  pro- 
grams such  as  the  temporary  provisions 
of  Public  Law  815.  the  temporary  pro- 
visions   of    the    Elementary    and    Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  of  1965  relating 
to  Indian  children  and  to  Department 
ut  Defense  schools  overseas;  the  School 
Dicasier  Act,  Public  Law  89-313,  whose 
authorities  expire  on  June  30,  and  other 
.?ducational  programs  wiiich  may  be  in 
the  same  situation. 

We  will  open  our  hearing  with  the  ad- 
ministration testimony.  We  hope  to  con- 
clude tilts  portion  of  the  hearings  that 
day  and  for  this  reason  we  are  request- 
ing tiiat  witnesses  file  with  the  commit- 
tee their  complete  full  statements,  but 
we  arc  asking  that  their  oral  presenta- 
tions be  limited  to  8  to  10  minutes. 

Individuals  and  organizations  which 
de.'iire  to  file  material  with  the  commit- 
tee are  requested  to  telephone  the  oflBce 
or  the  subconmiittee  on  225-5375,  so 
that  their  materials  may  be  entered 
into  our  hearings  record. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  reported  a 
bill.  H.R.  10943.  which  is  concerned  with 
both  Teaciier  Corps  and  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  should 
witnesses  desire  to  address  themselves  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  pleased  to  have  their 
testimony. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
notice  of  hearing  I  have  Just  made,  I 
should  like  to  announce  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  that  it  is  my  intention  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee to  move  with  dispatch  after  the  July 
Fourth  recess  in  scheduling  hearings  on 
other  provisions  of  S.  1125.  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondai-y  education  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  companion  meas- 
ure. H.R.  7819,  which  Is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  well  as  S.  1126.  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  and  any  compan- 
ion measures  which  may  then  be  before 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

These  hearings  will  provide  an  ample 
opportunity  for  Interested  individuals 
and  organizations  to  be  heard  on  each  of 
the  provisions  of  these  measures. 

What  we  are  hearing  Friday  is  testi- 
mony on  provisions  of  existing  legisla- 
tion which  will  expire  unless  further 
extended  by  Jime  30. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

Benjamin  H.  Oehlert,  Jr.,  of  Georgia, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Pakistan. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
AND  SONIC  BOOM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
1.  Senator  William  Proxmire  made  a 
statement   on   the   floor  expressing   ills 
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views  on  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  comment  on  one  point  raised  by 
Senator  Proxmire  concerning  sonic  boom 
and  to  place  in  tlie  Record  a  short  article 
from  the  June  3  edition  of  the  Denver, 
(Colo.)  Post,  titled  "Proxmire  Too  Loud 
on  'Boom'." 

I  share  with  Senator  Proxmire  and 
other  thoughtful  Senators  a  very  real 
concern  about  the  problem  of  sonic  boom, 
and  its  possible  effect  on  the  use  of  an 
SST  over  land.  But  I  believe  the  article 
in  the  Denver  Post  makes  a  very  cogent 
point  in  that  the  contractor  that  won  the 
right  to  move  ahead  in  development  and 
construction  of  an  SST  Is,  and  must  be, 
equally  concerned  with  the  sonic  boom 
problem.  This  is  a  very  large  undertak- 
ing, commercially  and  scientifically,  and 
the  Boeing  Co.,  by  necessity  will  be  bend- 
mg  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  SST 
they  develop  will  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible market,  and  we  all  know  that  if  the 
sonic  boom  from  supersonic  flight  of  the 
plane  is  not  at  an  acceptable  level  for 
flights  over  land,  then  the  markets  for 
this  plane  will  be  seriously  curtailed  and 
the  profit  to  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the 
paybacks  to  the  Grovernment  will  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Senator  Proxmire  has 
criticized  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  allegedly  leaving  the  Boeing  Co.  free 
to  ignore  the  sonic  boom  effects  by  not 
setting  out  sonic  boom  overpressure 
limits  in  their  contract  with  the  Boeing 
Co. 

Mr.  President,  this  article,  which  I 
now  .send  to  the  desk,  points  out  that  It 
is  just  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
Boeing  Co.,  and.  I  might  say,  probably 
more  so,  than  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  our 
Government  that  an  SST  be  developed 
that  can  fly  between  the  principle  cities 
of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Jtine  3,  1967] 
Pro.xmire  Too  LotiD  on  "Boom" 

We're  not  certain  of  all  that  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  D-Wis..  had  in  mind  when  he  criti- 
cized the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
this  week  for  Us  role  in  contracting  for 
America's  first  two  supersonic  transports,  but 
we  think  he  missed  the  jxDlnt  when  he  talked 
about  the  sonic  boom  problem. 

It's  a  problem,  nil  right.  The  shuddering 
crack  produced  by  huge  transport  aircraft 
flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  may 
well  prove  eventually  to  be  Intolerable  to 
people  on  the  ground.  It's  a  question  of  nerve 
strain  as  well  as  property  damage. 

Proxmire  charges  that  the  FAA.  which 
once  approved  sonic  boom  intensity  limits 
that  many  experts  con.':ldered  too  high,  now 
"has  had  the  audacity  to  draw  up  a  contract 
with  no  sonic  boom  limits  whatsoever." 

He  says  the  FAA  has  "abdicated  Its  respon- 
sibility" in  Its  contract  with  the  Boeing  Co. 
by  leaving  Boeing  free  to  "ignore"  the  boom 
effects. 

Perhaps  the  limit  specifications  should 
have  been  left  In  the  contract  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  we  don't  believe  the  manufac- 
turer, whether  It  is  free  to  do  so  or  not,  is 
going  to  ignore  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
engineering  problems  faced  by  developers  of 
the  supersonic  transport.  The  manufacturer 
can't  afford  to  ignore  It. 


If  the  sonic  boom  problem  turns  out  to 
be  unsolvable — or  only  partially  solvable — 
the  long-awaited  SST  may  be  feasible  only  as 
a  trans-oceanic  vehicle,  with  terminals  re- 
stricted to  opposite  coasts.  In  that  case, 
domestic  airlines  are  reported  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  ordering  only  a  limited  number  of 
tlie  giant  planes — perhaps  a  maxlmiun  of  500. 

If  the  SST  can  be  engineered  so  that  the 
boom  effect  Is  minimized,  the  airlines  are 
said  to  be  ready  to  order  three  times  that 
many  over  the  next  decade  or  so  because  then 
the  planes  can  be  routed  over  land  areas. 

From  just  the  standpoint  of  simple  eco- 
nomics, it  seems  to  us  that  Boeing  Is  going 
to  put  every  conceivable  effort  into  licking 
the  sonic  boom  problem — whether  the  FAA 
specifies  limits  or  not.  And  we  hope  Boeing 
is  successful,  both  scientifically  and  commer- 
cially. 

The  two  categories  are  interdependent,  a 
fact  we  believe  Senator  Proxmire  overlooked. 


THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  has  been  re- 
turned with  a  House  amendment,  which 
has  not  been  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  established  a  Special 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  parties 
in  the  completion  of  their  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  resolution  of  the  remaining 
Issues  in  dispute.  The  Special  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
President.  The  National  Mediation  Board  is 
authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  compensate 
the  members  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $100  per  each  day  together  with 
necessary  travel  and  .subsistence  expenses, 
and  (2)  to  provide  such  services  and  facili- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Special  Board,  It  shall  have  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  26, 
1914,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50). 

Sec.  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt 
by  mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
this  dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  April  22,  1967,  In  implementation  of 
the  collective  bargaining  contemplated  in  the 
recommendation  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 169,  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posal (1)  is  In  the  public  interest,  (2)  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protects  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfills 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  At 
such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  accorded 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel. 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  Its 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 


the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel  with  such  modifications.  If  any, 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  ( 1 )  be 
In  the  public  interest,  (2)  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation  efforts 
In  this  case,  (3)  protect  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  and  (4)  fulfill  the  piirposes 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  determination 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the  Board 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  In  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28,  1967. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  not  having  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  House  amendment 
and  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Prouiy,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr. 
Griffin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


MOVING    MEMORIAL    TRIBUTE    BY 
JUDGE  DONALD  P.  LAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Memorial  Day  recess  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  the  annual  me- 
morial services  conducted  by  the  Omaha 
Bar  Association.  This  is  always  a  most 
solemn  and  moving  experience  as  the 
members  of  the  bar  gather  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  colleagues. 

This  year's  address  was  one  of  the 
most  profoundly  inspiring  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hear  during  tlie  many  years 
I  have  attended  these  services. 

It  was  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
Donald  P.  Lay,  circuit  judge  of  the  UB. 
Court  of  Appeals,  eighth  circuit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Judge  Lay's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memorial  Services    Address 
(Complete    text    of   Judge   Donald    P.   Lay's 

address  given  at  the  Omaha  Brr  Associa- 
tion's Memorial  Services  Friday  In  Court 

Room  No.  1) 

"I  hope  I  do  not  break  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment If  I  conceive  that  I  may  love  my 
friend  before  the  nearest  of  my  blood,  even 
those  to  whom  I  owe  the  principles  of  life.  I 
have  loved  my  friend  as  I  do  virtue,  my  soul, 
my  God.  FYom  whence  me'^-hinks  I  do  con- 
ceive how  God  loves  man — what  happiness 
there  is  in  the  love  of  God." 

Thene  immortal  words,  written  many  years 
ago  by  the  17th  Century  author  and  physi- 
cian Sir  Thomas  Browne,  spe.Tk  out  for  each 
of  us  today  as  we  obsers-e  this  fitting  me- 
morial to  our  breathren  who  have  crossed  the 
bar  on  the  downward  path  to  the  crown  of 
life  itself. 

Perhaps  after  I  have  absorbed  the  cloth 
and  breathed  the  air  of  Judicial  wisdom  still 
another  day  I  can  achieve  mastery  of  thought 
and  word  to  express  one's  Innermost  feelings 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  Yet  I  wonder  If 
years  from  now  I  will  but  still  feel  the  tre- 
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mendoiis  sense  of  Inadequacy  of  prose  to  pay 
honor  to  those  whom  we  love. 

But  we  err  If  we  substitute  condolence  for 
comfort  for  we  know  that  this  Is  not  the 
end.  In  their  parting  is  there  not  a  transcen- 
dency of  Joy  and  hope,  rather  than  sorrow 
and  despair?  To  deny  this  postulate  Is  to 
ignore  the  true  meaning  of  their  Uvea  and 
the  golden  heritage  of  us  all  this  very  day. 
We  need  not  seek  to  appraise  their  lives  nor 
a«k  what  has  been  accomplished  for  It  is 
self  evident.  For  to  them  we  owe  the  rich 
Inheritance  of  the  law  itself 

But  you  may  respectfully  say.  so  what  Is 
this — and  not  I  would  answer,  but  borrow- 
ing from  a  wisdom  greater  than  mine,  would 
repeat:  "Without  it  we  cannot  live;  only 
with  It  can  we  Insure  the  future  which  by 
right  Is  ours.  The  best  of  mans  hopes  are 
enmeshed  In  Its  success;  when  It  falls  they 
must  fall." 

For  to  these  departed  brothers  we  are  In- 
debted for  our  knowledge  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  law.  As  lawyers  and  Judges  we  have 
appropriated  to  ourselves  their  recorded  ait- 
perlence  and  their  faith  that  we  thus  may 
be  as  wise  and  as  Just  No — I  am  sure  they 
would  reply  In  unison — with  their  faith 
that  we  may  be  wiser  and  more  Just  than 
they  before.  Because  what  Is  man's  destiny 
if  It  be  not  a  continuing  search  as  a  light 
Into  the  darkest  chasm  for  greater  truth  and 
greater  Justice? 

For  as  the  poet  writes : 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore, 
and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea;  a  pleas- 
ure to  stand  In  the  window  of  a  castle,  and 
to  see  a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof 
below:  but  no  pleasure  Is  comparable  to 
the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and 
where  the  air  Is  always  clear  and  serene  i. 
affd  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempest.  In  the  vale  below;  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and 
not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly.  It  la 
heaven  upon  earth 

Was  not  our  Gospel  of  Justice,  though 
beautifully  conceived  by  Jefferson  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  still  base<l  upon 
phlloeopbtes  of  men  of  another  time.  Plato. 
Locke,  Montesquieu.  Roflgeau  and  Voltaire. 
Where  Is  the  end  now?  Where  Is  y^  ur  sad- 
ness and  despair?  ^ 

It  Is  written  In  Eccleslastlcxi.-!.  chapter  44: 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us.  The  Lord  hath 
vrrought  great  glory  by  them  through  his 
great  power  from  the  beginning 

"Such  aa  did  bear  rule  In  their  kingdoms, 
men  renowned  for  their  power,  gUlng  JPun- 
sel  by  their  underst.indlng,  and  declaring 
prophecies : 

"Leaden  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for 
the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  In  their  In- 
structions. 

"All  these  were  honoured  In  their  genera- 
tions, and  were  the  glory  of  their  times 

"There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name 
behind  them,  that  their  praises  might  be  re- 
ported. 

"And  some  there  be,  which  have  no 
memorial:  who  are  perished,  aa  though  they 
had  never  been  born;  and  their  children 
after  them.  But  these  were  merciful  men. 
whose  righteousness  hath  not  been  forgot- 
ten. 

"The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and 
the  congregation  will  show  forth  their 
praise," 

In  modem  history  It  Is  with  refreshing 
facility  to  recall  famous  personnages  of  the 
law  as:  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Marshall  or  Holmes,  Brandels  and 
Frankfurter  to  say  only  a  few.  Their  Individ- 
ual deeds  and  words  are  now  firmly  written 
in  the  sands  of  time,  never  to  be  erased. 
Their  rules  for  the  betterment  of  man 
through  the  administration  of  Justice  will 
be  read  and  reread  for  generations  by  those 


who  aspire  to  good  government,  to  dream 
and  guide  our  destiny  by.  Their  lowering 
personalities  now  Join  In  history  with  the 
mighty  lawgiver,  Moses,  and  the  greatest  of 
prophets,  the  aristocratic  Isaiah. 

But  the  great  many  names  of  men  and 
women  In  the  law  will  remain  unknown. 
For  aa  Learned  Hand  once  spoke:  "Most  of 
a  lawyer's  time  consists  of  activity  which 
seems  to  have  small  value  and  small  bear- 
ing on  the  greater  Issues  of  the  commumty 
In  which  he  lives.  True  It  concerns  the  In- 
dividuals whom  he  touches  oftentimes  In 
their  deepest  Interests,  but  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  results  are  Important  more 
largely." 

Yet  Is  not  the  very  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  conditioned  upon  learning  to  ac- 
commodate "conflicting  Interests  of  others,  to 
learn  to  live  In  a  social  world'"  So  It  Is  here 
as  Judge  Hand  has  said  that  the  true  scope 
and  meaning  of  our  work  as  lawyers  "raises 
It  out  of  the  duty  routine  of  gaining  our 
living."  Truly,  "Their  righteousness  hath  not 
been  forgotten." 

As  the  present  becomes  history  we  remem- 
ber cases  such  as  Marbury  v.  Madsion  and 
the  great  Chief  Justice  who  wrote  It,  declar- 
ing for  all  Ume  In  our  Republic  that  our 
Constitution  shall  have  supremacy  over  any 
other  conflicting  law  In  our  land.  And  we 
are  not  prone  to  forget  Brown  v.  Board  of 
t:ducation  In  1954  declaring  the  doctrine  of 
•  separate  and  equal"  is  of  It.self  Inherently 
unequal.  But  what  of  the  lawyers  who  gath- 
ered the  facts,  who  wrote  the  briefs  and 
argued  the  case'  Do  you  recall  their  names? 
Yet  It  Is  among  these  unu.imed  legions  that 
our  departed  friends  have  Joined.  For  al- 
though they  may  not  find  their  names  on  the 
cover  those  we  honor  today  have  contributed 
works  which  compose  the  endless  p.iges  of  a 
great  and  continuing  volume  dealing  with 
m.m's  best  effort  to  live  together.  For  these 
are  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for 
mercy  and  goodness  and  made  a  continuing 
plea  for  truth  against  prejudice  and  late. 
Their  written  wisdom  and  learning  In  wills. 
deeds,  and  other  papers  have  enabled  man 
to  prot«?ct  his  Individual  rights;  their  elo- 
quence hiu<  rendered  Justice  In  civil  contro- 
versy; their  skill  has  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  men  accused.  As  In  Plato's  dialogue 
we  can  ask: 

"What  Is  there  greater  than  the  word  that 
persuades  Judges  in  their  courts  or  the  sen- 
ators In  the  councils,  or  the  citizens  in  the  as- 
sembly, or  at  any  other  political  meeting?" 

"God  send  us  men  with  heart's  ablaze 
All  truth  to  love  all  wrong  to  hate 
These  are  the  patriots  nations  need 
These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  state." 

But  what  of  this  lau  ,  they  who  have  bid 
farewell  have  entrusted  to  us''  Do  we  receive 
It  as  a  precious  gift,  with  reverence  and 
pride,  and  with  Justice  Holmes'  faith  in  Its 
creative  possibilities,  or  as  Its  guardian  now, 
do  we  too  Join  the  cynics  of  the  day  and  be- 
gin to  doubt  its  worth?  If  their  eternal  sage 
could  now  cry  out  it  would  echo  thl?;  con- 
cern. Do  we,  the  keepers  of  Its  light,  weigh 
lightly  the  credulity  of  the  skeptics?  Do  we 
:ee  perceptively  only  as  far  as  we  want  to 
see'  Do  we  take  refuge  In  the  comment  that 
■Justice  is  not  a  cloistered  virtue:  she  must 
be  allowed  to  suffer  the  scrutiny  and  respect- 
fi:l.  even  though  outspoken  comments  of 
ordln.iry  men  "  Do  we  turn  away  from  criti- 
cism of  the  courts  and  the  law  it:elf  because 
of  vanity  and  shrug  It  off  as  unjus.tlfled  and 
of  little  sia;[itflcance' 

Such  skepticism,  as  Justice  Holmes  once 
said,  should  be  t<iken  philosophically,  but 
he  added:  "We  should  try  to  see  what  we 
can  learn  from  hatred  and  dlstriist."  for 
"the  .ittacks  upon  the  court  are  merely  an 
expression  of  the  unrest  that  seems  to  won- 
der vaguely  whether  law  and  order  pay." 

Have  those  we  loved  left  behind  only  that 


which  Is  to  be  ephemeral?  Are  we  content 
to  pay  verbal  homage  and  then  let  their 
Uvea  simply  be  dust  exchanged  for  dust,  "a 
vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and 
then  vanlsheth  away"?  This  now  depends 
upon  us.  Are  we  not  all  students  of  the 
legal  and  Juridical  personality?  Do  we  not 
have  special  training  to  understand  the  law 
and  its  Intricate  machinery?  Do  we  not  dally 
profess  greater  knowledge  In  It  than  lay- 
men? Yet,  laymen,  ordinary  men.  If  you 
will,  cannot  give  obedience  to  the  law  If 
they  do  not  feel  it  Is  revered  and  loved  by 
those  who  claim  to  know  its  esoteric  values. 
Is  it  not  true  that  those  who  are  taught  to 
doubt,  do  so  because  they  do  not  safely 
know  what  to  believe?  We  must  publicly  re- 
new the  faith  of  our  forefathers  and  de- 
parted brothers  of  the  Bar  in  the  law  Itself 
and  Its  Institutions.  Our  allegiance  and  love 
for  It  must  find  a  new  acceptance  and  favor 
In  the  same  way  you  would  want  to  proudly 
cherish,  fondle  and  protect  a  new  born  son. 
Some  truly  say  the  people  of  the  world 
will  soon  annihilate  themselves,  others 
doubt  it  but  say  it  makes  little  difference 
since  there  is  such  moral  decay  and  degra- 
dation everywhere.  I  do  not  share  the  seeds 
of  these  sowers  of  doom.  As  each  day  goes 
by  I  rejoice  and  lun  assured  with  greater 
optimism  that  the  world  Is  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  I  know  this,  for  one  assur- 
ance, all  who  have  gathered  here  have  been 
affected  by  the  Individual  and  collective 
g(X)dness  that  has  been  left  to  us  by  those 
to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today.  I  know  this 
because  our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  our 
pledge  that  their  life  work  and  example  will 
have  vibrant  meaning  in  our  own.  But  I  also 
rejoice  because  of  my  zealous  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  glorious  country  In  which  I 
live  and  lor  the  great  and  good  democratic 
government  which  we  all  enjoy.  But  I  think 
above  all  else  I  rejoice  because  of  our  rich 
heritage  which  has  given  me  a  simple  faith 
for  a  deep  and  continuing  respect  for  the 
law  and  the  courts  of  this  land  For,  I  know, 
with  the  love  of  God,  as  our  departed-mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  have  now  done,  we  will  seek 
and  win  the  ultimate  triumph.  And  I  pray 
that  It  may  be  said  for  us.  as  we  now  can 
say  for  them: 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done. 
Tliy  Glorious  warfare's  past. 
The  battle's  fought,  the  race  Is  won 
And  thou  are  crowned  at  last." 

Donald  P.  Lat, 
Circuit  Judge.  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  Eighth  Circuit. 


THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

M:-.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, June  11,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  delivered  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  powerful  commencement 
speech  at  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
m  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  speech  was  "In 
Quest  of  Peace:  A  Pragmatic  Vision." 

I  wi.5h  to  pay  tribute  to  the  position 
til  s  ureat  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  taken  in  the  field  of-  American  for- 
eign p,Dlicy.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
leadets  in  our  country  who  has  been 
ur?inp  our  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  recognize,  before  It  Is  too 
late,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
muu  come  to  an  understanding  that  our 
only  hope  for  permanent  peace  is  the 
substituti  >n  of  the  rule  of  law  for  the 
f'vtilement  of  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  instead  of  resort  to  the  Jungle  law 
of  military  might.  It  Is  the  same  jungle 
law  of  military  might,  whether  it  Is  prac- 
ticed by  Russia  in  the  Congo  and  In  the 
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Middle  East  or  by  the  United  States  in 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam, 

This  eloquent  commencement  speech 
delivered  by  Senator  Clark  does  present 
a  clear,  pragmatic  vision  of  the  all- 
important  issue  of  our  time,  which  is  the 
need  of  all  nations  to  engage  in  a  deter- 
mined quest  for  permanent  peace  before 
mankind  bombs  itself  Into  a  revived 
stone  age. 

The  idealism  of  Senator  Clark's  com- 
mencement speech  spells  out  the  prac- 
ticality of  ideals.  Time  will  tell  whether 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  going  to  come  to  their  senses  in  time 
to  bring  about  universal  and  enforce- 
able disarmament,  which  obviously  is 
essential  if  a  third  world  war  is  to  be 
averted. 

Senator  Clark's  plea  for  a  revision  and 
reorganization  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  should  not  be  ignored,  because 
unless  the  charter  Is  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  universal  membership  of 
all  nations  and  the  elimination  of  the 
right  of  veto  by  one  nation  or  a  minority 
controlled  by  a  few  nations,  this  inter- 
national organization  brought  into  being 
from  the  dreams  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
will  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  an  instrumentality  for  promoting  per- 
manent peace. 

Senator  Clark's  plea  to  the  grading 
class  at  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
should  be  made  to  all  the  young  people 
of  the  world.  If  permanent  peace  is  to 
replace  the  nationalistic  march  toward 
war  of  so  many  nations  in  our  time,  then 
Senator  Clark's  plea  should  be  heeded 
by  both  the  young  and  the  old  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  to  "dream  dreams 
of  a  warless  world  and  make  them  come 
true.  For,  as  has  been  well  said:  'The 
world  is  now  too  small  for  anything  but 
the  truth  and  too  dangerous  for  any- 
thing but  brotherhood.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Inspiring  commencement 
speech  of  Senator  Joseph  Clark  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

In  QtTEST  of  Peace:  A  Pragmatic  Vision 
(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Joseph 

S.   Clark,    Democrat,    of   Pennsylvania,   at 

Franklin    &    Marshall    College,    Lancaster, 

Pa.,  June  11.   1967) 

Last  Sunday,  at  church,  the  young  people 
of  our  congregation  took  over  for  youth;  they 
gave  their  elders  something  to  think  about 
in  terms  of  the  so-called  much  discussed 
"generation   gap". 

When  they  got  through  I  was  pretty  well 
convinced  that  there  Is  no  greater  gap  be- 
tween the  thinking  of  most  people  of  your 
generation  and  most  people  of  mine,  than 
there  was  between  my  contemporaries  and 
those  of  my  father's  generation  back  in  the 
1920'8. 

When  you  finish  listening  to  what  I  have 
to  say  today,  I  would  like  to  know  If  you 
agree. 

These  young  people,  last  Sunday,  said  what 
they  wanted  out  of  life  was  love,  freedom, 
peace  and  Joy.  Back  In  the  early  20'b,  when 
I  was  In  college,  that  Is  what  I  wanted,  too, 
and,  what  Is  more,  I  still  do;  although  It  Is 
Just  possible  that  your  views  about  love  to- 
day are  slightly  less  timid  than  mine  were 
then. 

These  young  people  said  they  did  not  think 
their  elders  were  making  much  progress  In 


achieving  these  goals — and  again  I  agree.  But 
neither  did  my  mother  and  father,  or  their 
contemporaries.  In  the  days  of  Harding,  Coo- 
Udge  and  Hoover,  right  after  World  War  I. 
But  I  came  to  appreciate  that,  In  their  some- 
what befuddled  way,  my  parents  tried  very 
hard.  Just  as  my  generation  is  trying  hard 
now.  So,  In  an  effort  to  think  our  way 
through  some  of  the  chronic  and  persistent 
befuddlement  of  men  and  women  of  every 
age  today,  I  would  like  to  think  aloud  with 
you  about  the  problems  of  peace  In  the  world. 

Why  Is  peace  so  elusive?  Why  do  we  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  catch  that  dove,  or  at  least 
to  protect  the  doves  of  peace  from  the  hawks 
who  keep  stalking  them,  whether  In  Vietnam 
or  In  the  Middle  East? 

Is  It  the  inherent  cussedness  of  man,  aptly 
described  as  the  most  quarrelsome  of  the 
apes?  Is  It  our  educational  systems  which 
glorify  war  and  make  heroes  of  the  admirals, 
the  generals  and  the  airmen,  or  Is  It  the  In- 
difference of  people  In  democratic  societies 
and  the  belligerence  of  the  leaders  in  totali- 
tarian societies?  Is  It  a  failure  to  think 
clearly  through  the  problems?  Is  It  the  in- 
adequacy of  International  Institutions  or, 
most  likely  of  all,  it  Is  a  combination  of  all 
these  things? 

Preliminarily,  I  wonder  If  you  would  agree 
that  there  Is  not  much  chance  of  getting 
peace  In  the  world  unless  the  peoples  and 
those  who  govern  them  can  be  taught  to 
love  and  not  to  bate,  or,  In  terms  of  the  cur- 
rent slogan  of  some  of  the  young,  a  deter- 
mination to  make  love  instead  of  making 
war. 

In  more  pragmatic  terms,  don't  we  have 
to  substitute  International  cooperation  based 
on  mutual  trust  for  International  confl.lct 
based  on  fear  and  suspicion?  How  to  do  It  Is, 
of  course,  a  larger  question. 

And  I  wonder  again  whether  you  are 
enough  the  sons  of  your  American  ances- 
tors— and  I  suspect  you  are — to  agree  that 
freedom  Is  very  Important  Indeed,  and  to 
define  freedom  In  two  ways:  First,  as  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  did,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear;  but  add  to  your  defini- 
tion freedom  to  do  whatever  you  damn  please 
so  long  as  you  don't  Interfere  with  the  sim- 
ilar rights  of  everybody  else. 

Finally,  would  you  not  agree  that  there  Is 
not  much  chance  for  Joy  In  the  world  until 
we  have  first  established  love,  freedom  and 
peace.  Of  cotuse,  I  am  speaking  collectively. 
Some  of  us  can  perhaps  shuck  off  our  respon- 
sibilities and  retire  to  islands  In  the  sun, 
g^lvlng  and  sharing  love,  having  all  the  free- 
dom we  need  or  want,  at  peace  with  our- 
selves and  the  world  as  long  as  we  are  left 
alone  by  the  bombs  and,  indeed,  living  lives 
of  Joy.  But  there  aren't  too  many  of  us 
hedonlsta  left  and  I  suggest  the  ntimber  is 
shrinking  year  by  year. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  major  obstacles  to 
peace  In  the  world  today.  Of  course  there  Is 
Vietnam  and  now  the  Middle  East;  different 
views  on  the  future  of  Germany  still  disrupt 
permanent  peace  In  Central  Europe.  The 
growing  might  of  Communist  China,  now 
with  a  nuclear  capability  of  Its  own.  Is  some 
think,  the  worst  threat  to  peace  of  all.  Loom- 
ing over  the  horizon  is  the  widening  of  the 
gap  between  the  rich  nations  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  <the  poor  nations  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  Is  In  full  swing. 

In  all  of  this  the  United  Nations,  for  which 
all  of  us  had  such  high  hopes  In  1946,  seems 
to  have  lost  Its  way. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  each  of 
these  six  areas: 

First,  let  us  deal  with  Vietnam.  A  year  ago 
at  Haverford  College  I  said:  "The  United 
States  shottld  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as  It 
can  with  decency.  •  •  •  A  mature  American 
foreign  policy  should  be  above  dealing  In 
status  symbols.  Face  saving  Is  an  Oriental, 
not  a  Western,  requirement. 


"We  should  never  have  gone  on  to  the  land 
mass  of  Asia  with  a  huge  ground  army. 
Neither  national  security  nor  national  honor 
required  tis  to  do  so.  The  cost  In  American 
lives,  mounting  every  day,  Is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  dubious  check  on  Chinese  and 
Communist  expansion  said  to  be  required." 

But  I  also  said:  "Yet  It  is  Important  now 
that  we  are  there  to  make  clear  to  Hanoi  and 
Peking  that  rforce  Is  no  longer  an  acceptable 
method  of  solving  political  problems.  So  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  driven  Into  the  sea,  or  to 
withdraw  unilaterally,  surrendering  all  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  unquestioned  terror- 
Ism  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  Northern 
Vietnamese  allies." 

The  situation  Is  worse  today  than  It  was  a 
year  ago;  but  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change 
my  views.  I  deplore  the  escalation,  both  on 
the  ground  and  In  the  air.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  the  ever  mounting  Intensity  of 
the  air  war  In  the  North  Is  counter  produc- 
tive, tending  to  heal  the  breach  between 
Russia  and  China.  I  deplore  the  reliance  the 
President  has  placed  on  the  military  advice 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General  West- 
moreland, advice  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  In  almost  every  Instance.  It  has 
brought  us  only  stalemate  and  ever  increas- 
ing casualties,  not  the  promised  military  vic- 
tory. 

I  believe  that,  as  the  strongest  military 
nation  In  the  world,  with  ethical  standards 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  we  should  be 
walking  an  extra  mile  to  get  the  shooting 
stopped  and  negotiations  begim.  And  I  sug- 
gested towards  the  end  of  March  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  should  do  sev» 
eral   things  Immediately: 

1.  Stop  the  bombing  of  the  North  with- 
out requiring  a  quid  pro  quo  from  Hanoi. 

2.  Announce  that  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  would  fire  only  If  fired  upon. 

3.  Persuade  General  Ky  and  his  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  do  the  same. 

4.  Exercise  every  possible  diplomatic  pres- 
sure through  our  allies,  through  the  Rus- 
sians, through  the  United  Nations,  to  per- 
suade not  only  Hanoi  but  also  the  Viet  Cong 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  and  dis- 
cuss what  modifications,  If  any,  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954  are  necessary  to 
re-establish  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

This  proposal  was  endorsed  by  U  Thant. 
It  was  met  by  silence  from  the  White  House 
and  Foggy  Bottom.  I  renewed  it  ten  days 
before  the  Buddhist  truce  of  May  23.  Again 
the  policy  makers  Ignored  It.  I  say  again, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  have  measured 
optimism  that  If  we  would  take  the  Initia- 
tive along  the  lines  Just  suggested,  we 
would  find,  In  relatively  short  order,  that 
the  shooting  would  stop  and  the  talkinf) 
begin.  And  my  measured  optimism  Is  not 
based  on  fantasy.  It  results  from  good  hard 
talks  with  Eastern  Europeans,  Russians,  and 
the  staff  of  the  United  Nations.  Call  It  vi- 
sionary If  you  win,  but  I.  for  one,  am  satis- 
fied It  Is  a  pragmatic  vision.  And  can  we  not 
afford  to  take  a  calculated  risk  to  gain 
that  peace  we  all  desire? 

Second,  It  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would 
speak  to  you  today  about  where  the  war  In 
the  Middle  East  now  happily  ended  by  an 
agreement  to  cease  fire  In  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  world  In  general  and  the  United 
States  In  particular.  But  two  months  ago  I 
wrote  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, based  on  a  study  mission  I  made 
to  Greece,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Jordan 
and  Israel  last  December.  It  Is  titled  "War 
or  Peace  In  the  Middle  East".  Here  are  a  few 
of  my  recommendations: 

The  overriding  necessity  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area  Is  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament. 

Peace  and  disarmament  require  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stop  the 
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arms  race  in  the  Middle  Eist  Pe.ice  also  re- 
quires an  InternatlODdUy  enforced  guarantee 
of  national  boundaries  participated  In  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  of  those  boundaries  may  be  changed  as 
a  result  of  the  hostilities. 

And,  finally,  of  course  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  uphold  the  political  In- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

One  section  of  my  report  dealt  with  Egypt. 
I  call  It  Efeypt,  rather  than  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  because  it  is  neither  united  with 
anybody  else,  nor  Arab  since  the  E?ypt'ans 
are  not  Arabians,  nor  a  republic,  but  rather 
a.  dictatorship.  You  w^lU  recall  from  your 
study  of  medieval  European  history  the  Joke 
to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Rom,-;n  Empire 
was  neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an  empire.  As 
of  the  moment  It  looks  like  Nasser  has  met 
the  fate  of  Nkrumah  in  Ghana  and  Sukarno 
in  Indonesia.  Now  it  is  crucl.\l  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  be  marked  off  as  a  region  where 
general  and  complete  dlsarmamenr  Is  estab- 
lished and  Internationally  enforced.  The 
Israelis  have  always  favored  disarmament. 
I  doubt  that  Russia  will  be  anxious  to  pour 
another  S2  billion  of  arniiiments  into  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East  Dls.irma- 
mont  has  suddenly  become  fei&lhle  If  there 
are  to  be  further  hostilities  In  that  area  let 
the  combatants  fight  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Third  on  my  list  conies  Germany  uud 
indeed  all  of  Europe  Including  Russia.  Tliere 
let  us  be  grateful.  Ttie  situation  seem.s,  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  stabilized  As  I  said 
a  year  ago  at  Haverford:  "Germany  is.  If  more 
than  a  pawn,  yet  no  more  than  b.shop  In  the 
chess  g;\me  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  As  that  game  progresses. 
It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  cloar  that  stale- 
mate rather  than  checkmate  Is  the  best  re- 
sult either  player  can  expect  " 

I  believe  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  should  be  a  wide  ranging 
detente  with  Russia,  arrived  at.  to  be  sure, 
after  appropriate  con.^ultation  by  both  of 
the  superpowers  with  their  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  allies.  Such  a  detente  clearly  re- 
quires a  settlement  of  the  German  question. 
The  broad  catllnes  of  .such  a  settlement  were 
set  forth  la  the  report  of  the  Committ*"  on 
Arms  Control  and^Di?armament  to  the  Wnlie 
House  Conference  on  tlie  Ir.ternational  Co- 
operation Year  In  November  of  1965  That 
report  recommended  ( n  a  nonageressicn 
pact  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations;  (2)  balanced  reductions  of  US.  and 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  In  Central  Eu- 
rope: (3)  direct  arrangemeiit.<i  between  our- 
selves and  East  Germany  covering  matters 
such  as  trade  and  the  movement  of  persona, 
which  could  lead  ultimately  to  some  kind  of 
confederation  of  E.ist  and  West  Germany. 

Last  October  7  President  Johnson  made  his 
famous  speech  advocating  the  buUd'.ng  of 
bridges  between  East  and  We.st.  particularly 
In  the  area  of  trade.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
more  we  trade  with  the  Soviet  b)oc.  the  more 
tensions  will  be  relaxed.  On  returning  from  a 
study  mission  to  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Belgrade, 
and  Prague  last  fall  at  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  wrote  In 
"East  of  the  Elbe,"  a  report  to  the  Porelirn 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  this 
study  mission  that  "If  we  are  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  the  most  Im- 
portant fundamental  foreign  pollcv  decision 
we  can  take  Is  to  decide  that  o.-j  relations 
with  West  Germany  will  not  have  priority 
over  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  This  does  not  mean  that  our 
relations  with  the  Ea£t  need  have  priority 
over  our  relations  with  West  Germany.  The 
two  policies  should  be  pursued  hand  in 
hand." 

Further,  I  urged  a  more  aggrefslve  Ameri- 
can Initiative  towards; 


1.  A  nonproUferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
agreement  with  the  S<jviet  Uulon; 

2.  Further  investigation  into  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  many  conip>etent  scientists, 
both  In  our  country  and  abroad,  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  including  under- 
ground testing  can  now  safely  be  made  with- 
out requiring  on-^ite  Inspection 

3.  The  President  should  revitalize  our  own 
rather  moribund  dlsitrmament  activities  by 
appointing  the  Vice  President,  formerly 
Chairmnn  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  American  Disarmament  Coordi- 
nator to  demonstrate  the  importance  with 
which  the  Johnson  Administration  regards 
dit.arm.Uiu  nr  matters. 

4.  The  United  States  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
highest  possible  level,  with  the  aim  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  moratorlimi  on  the  de- 
ployment of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems. 

While  some  of  these  reccnimendatlons 
h  ive  been  approved  In  principle  by  the  White 
House  we  have  few  concrete  results  to  show. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
whlrh  I  am  a  member,  has  conducted  execu- 
tive hearings  dealini^  with  the  matter  of  an 
agreement  with  Russia  not  to  deploy  anti- 
balllstlc  miiSolle  systems.  Based  on  the  testi- 
mony I  heard — the  testimony  of  experts — I 
hive  come  to  the  conclusion  that  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  are  right. 
No  p-^aEible  gain  can  come  to  either  country 
from  the  deployment  of  anti-balUstlc  missile 
systems  because,  quite  candidly,  the  syst-ems 
are  no  good.  At  best  t.icy  could  deter  a  light 
attack  There  isn't  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  missiles  could  destroy 
New  York  tomorrow  and  our  mifslles  Moscow 
before  the  end  of  the  day,  and  there  is 
notiiing  in  prc^pjct  In  the  f ore.«ee  i ble  future 
which  would  result  In  an  antl-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  which  could  protect  either  cur 
ov,r  missile  sites  or  our  cities  from  a  dev- 
astatlngly  successful  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  if  It  chose  to  utilize  Its  available  force. 
We  in  turn  have  the  snme  capability. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  t.ie  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  poisoning  the  quest  for  peace.  Its 
termination  is  th"  Prst  priority  of  a  suc- 
cessiul  quest  for  pe  ice. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  widening  cap  between 
the  rich  nittons  of  the  North  wid  the  poor 
nations  of  the  South  Here  the  situation  is 
worse  today  than  It  wis  a  year  ago.  for  the 
poor  nations  are  gefln<^  poorer  wiiile  the 
rich  nr.tlons  become  rlciier.  Whether  we 
speak  of  famine  In  India  or  population 
growth  exceeding  the  potential  of  the  ability 
to  feed  It  In  Latin  America,  or  the  problem 
of  skilled  manpower  and  crtucatlon  In  Africa, 
the  result  Is  the  same  The  requirements  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  affluence  and  misery 
:re  n  >'  liem^  net  We  had  b?tt!-r  In^rcasf 
our  pace  and  see  that  the  other  nSluent  na- 
tion", of  the  world  do  the  same  if  we  really 
want,  to  pursue  peace.  If  we  were  to  devcte 
1"  of  our  Gross  National  Product  to  a  sen- 
sible plan  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  if  other  affluent  na- 
tions w.oiild  d'/  the  ?anie.  we  could  really 
start  the  lower  half  of  the  world  on  t!ie  road 
t")  achieving  ar.d  maintaining  freedom  and 
peace  Thus  the  teeming  millions  of  Latin 
America.  South  Asia  and  Africa  would  hi've 
at  least  some  hope  for  Joy  for  their  children. 
If  not  for  them<!p!ves 

This  brings  me  to  China,  and  here  I  do  not 
share  the  pessimism  of  m'-ny.  Communist 
China  Is  close  to  chaos  Fundamentally,  It 
doesn't.  In  my  Judgment.  h,i.ve  the  capability 
of  vastly  expanding  I's  borders.  To  be  sure. 
If  the  opportunltv  afforded  Itself,  as  the 
Chinese  erroneously  thought  It  dirt  In  a 
number  of  African  countries.  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  elsewhere  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Chlncfw  would  take  what  they  could 
get  In  terms  of  expanding  Mao's  peculiar 
brand  of  Communism    But  China  has  suf- 


fered a  series  of  crushing  defeats  outside  Its 
borders.  Indonesia  Is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  Vietnams,  North  and  South 
alike,  ure  determined  to  remain  Independent 
of  the  government  In  Peking. 

Chinese  military  power  Is  largely  based  on 
a  huge  land  army  with  little  capability  of 
moving  very  far  outside  Its  own  boundaries. 
Its  nuclear  potential  Is  still  primitive,  al- 
though It  may  be  exf>ected  to  grow  in  the 
next  few  years.  I  would  hope  that,  long  be- 
fore China  becomes  a  major  nuclear  power, 
some  sensible  arrangement  will  have  been 
entered  Into  by  the  Russians  and  curselves 
to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  through  the 
disarmament  process.  China  has  already  com- 
mitted Itself  to  completely  eliminate  such 
weapons  If  others  do  the  same, 

Tue  calculated  belligerence  of  the  talk  of 
tlie  Communist  Chinese  is  se.dom  backed  up 
by  belligerent  action.  One  of  the  WiSest  of 
our  China  watchers,  Processor  John  K.  Fair- 
bank  of  Harvard,  re^rntly  said,  and  I  agret; 
Mainland  China  is  In  trouble,  tirst,  hecau.se 
Mao's  fanaticism  and  Impractical  idealism 
have  alienated  enormous  masses  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Second,  the  country  1=  too  big 
and  logisllc.iUy  too  primitive  to  be  v. ell  gov- 
erned. Decentralization  of  power  to  pro- 
vincial chiefs,  whether  Communists  or  war- 
lords makes  very  little  difference,  w..Mkens 
the  central  government  to  the  point  of  Im- 
potence and  historically  always  has.  And, 
third,  the  continuous  emphasis  on  politics  is 
ruining  any  chance  of  developing  a  viable 
economy. 

Personally,  I  would  take  China  into  the 
United  Nations  If  only  to  subject  her  to  the 
thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  also 
because,  In  my  view,  if  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  be  meaningful.  It  would  do  better  If 
It  Is  univers.il.  I  would  al.so  recognize  China 
as  so<jn  as  China  is  willing  to  recognize  us. 
And  then,  I  would  wail  and  pray. 

So.  linally,  we  come  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  build  viable  international  institutions 
which  can  help  keep  the  peace.  And  here  I 
turn  pcrsinust.  No  one  has  been  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  than  I.  But, 
as  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  crisis  have 
made  clear,  that  Institution  is  no  better  than 
its  quarreling  natlon-stalei. 

Moreover  any  signihcant  action  Ijy  the; 
U.N.  In  the  international  politics  arena  de- 
ponis  on  agreement  between  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Unittd  States.  It  Is  the  u.ider- 
statement  of  tlie  year  that  this  Is  ofien  hard 
to  come  by  although  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  It  was  finally  achieved  last  week  la  the 
cease-tire  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil directed  to  the  Arab-Israel  War 

The  lofty  principles  of  the  C'lar'.er  are 
lltUe  more  than  a  catechism  of  broken  hopes 
and  shattered  drenms. 

Why  have  the  aspirations  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter been  broken,  why  has  the  dream  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  been  shattered?  I 
think  the  answer  is  clear:  The  orig'nil  Char- 
ter is  as  hopelessly  outmoded  as  were  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  at  the  time  tlie 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  the  Con.ctitutlon 
of  the  United  States  And  the  nation-states 
have  been  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  Interna- 
tlon.'l  Institution  they  created  that  modest 
amount  of  natlor.al  sovereignty  which  Is 
essential   to  an   effective  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted. Is  lnc;>p,ible  of  provl'llng  tii"  Inter- 
nr.tlonal  guidance  and  control  required  to 
morlior  and  enforce  general  and  complete 
dl;-. armament  under  enforceable  world  law, 
which  In  my  Judgment  Is  a  requirement  of 
.T^y  Listing  peace  The  rule  of  one  na:lon — 
one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  veto 
In  the  Security  Council,  inadequate  fiscal 
powers  and  tlie  absence  of  a  strciiB  e:<ecu- 
tlve  are  Its  major  disabilities.  Accordingly 
eithrr  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
must  be  dra  tlcally  revised  rr  new  interna- 
tional Institutions  must  be  born  out  of  t.'ic 
Geneva    Disarmament    Conference    or    some 
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other  International  body  where  the  above 
disabilities  do  not  apply.  It  Is  high  time 
the  United  States  took  the  Initiative  along 
these  lines. 

I  began  by  speaking  of  the  "generation 
gap".  But  the  real  gap  today  Is  not  one  which 
lies  betweeia  the  generations,  older  and 
younger.  It  is  the  gap  which  separates  mil- 
lions of  Americans  Into  one  group  which  be- 
lieves In  a  better  future  and  another  group 
which  doesn't.  In  both  groups  are  people 
of  every  age,  many  races,  many  creeds.  Some 
would  say  It  was  a  gap  between  cynics  and 
Idoallsts.  Others,  a  gap  between  the  apathetic 
and  the  actlonlsts. 

Somehow,  some  way,  that  gap  must  be 
closed  by  a  triumph  of  pragmatic  vision  In 
the  quest  for  peace.  Somehow  we  must 
manage  to  make  Idealistic  realism  not  only 
respectable,  but  predominant  In  the  think- 
ing of  America 

Many  of  your  elders,  frozen  in  the  con- 
ventional thinking,  have,  through  the  ages, 
produced  an  unremitting  round  of  wars  and 
terror.  It  may  be  too  late  for  those  of  us 
who  have  "drunk  our  cup  a  round  or  two 
before"  to  do  much  to  change  this  pattern. 
But  for  you  now  starting  your  Journey  as 
adults  In  the  age  which  opens  up  before  you, 
there  is  still  time.  In  the  words  of  George 
Bernard  Siiaw  "other  people  see  things  and 
say  'why'?  But  I  dream  things  that  never 
were:  and  I  say  'why  not?'  "  Although  some 
of  you  may  not  believe  It,  there  are  many 
people  over  30  who  share  your  dreams.  You 
can,  and  I  sur;ge&t  you  must,  dream  dreams 
of  a  warless  world  and  make  them  come  true. 
For,  as  hds  been  well  said:  "The  world  Is 
now  too  small  for  anything  but  the  truth 
i-.nd  too  dangerous  for  anything  but  brother- 
liood."  You  have  a  chance,  In  your  lifetime, 
to  achieve  that  love,  freedom,  peace  and  Joy 
we  all  so  ardently  desire.  Good  luck  to  you. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  HABITUATION  TO 
V/AR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  printed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Jouiniil  of  Orthopsychiatry  for 
April  1967  on  the  subject  of  "Psychologi- 
cal Habituation  to  War:  A  Sociopsycho- 
losical  Case  Study,"  by  Dr.  Isidore  Zifer- 
stein,  research  psychiatrist,  Psychiatric 
and  Psychosomatic  Research  Institute, 
Mount  Sinai  Ho.spital,  Los  Angel*.  Calif, 

It  is  a  very  interesting  article  because 
it  di.scusses  "the  techniques  employed 
by  government  to  reduce  opposition  to 
the  wax  in  Vietnam,  relying  heavily  on 
psychological  habituation  by  gradual  in- 
volvement. Each  small  new  step  in  the 
escalation  is  presented  as  a  logical,  un- 
avoidable result  of  a  commitment  made 
by  a  pievious  small  step.  The  result  is 
acquiescence  by  the  individual,  with  no 
feeling  that  his  right  to  disagree  is  bein.q; 
suppressed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  1 

PSVCHOIOGIC.AL  H.\BI  r:  .M'ON  T)  W.\R:  A  .Socio- 
PSYcuoLoyicAi,  C.^SE  Study 

(By  Isidore  Zlferst:ln,  M.D..  research  psy- 
chiatrist. Psychiatric  and  Psychosomatic 
Research  Institute,  Mount  Sinal  Hoe-pltal, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

In  a  comprehens. ,  e  essay  en  adolescence, 
George  S.  Gardner  ilf'ts  as  a  major  and  most 
difficult  task  confronting  the  child  as  he  en- 
ters adolescence,  the  giving  up  of  the  security 
that  Is  predicated  upon  the  "all-knowlng- 
ners"  and  the  "all-powerfulness"  of  his 
mother  and  father.  In  this  connection  Gard- 
ner emphasizes  ".  .  .  the  extreme  vulnerabll- 
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Ity  of  all  adolescents  (or  of  adults  who  are 
still  essentially  adolescent)  to  the  cry  and 
to  the  seductive  voice  of  the  false  leader  or 
the  leader  with  the  false  ideology  or  Intent. 
That  adolescents  (of  whatever  chronological 
age)  are  appealed  to — and  respond  to — such 
leaders,  Is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  always  promise,  among  other  things, 
an  omniscient  who  can  do  their  thinking  and 
an  omnipotent  who  will  be  their  power.'" 

There  Is  a  parallelism  between  these  grow- 
ings pains  of  adolescence  and  the  growing 
pains  of  a  developing  democratic  society.  In 
both  Instances,  there  Is  the  danger  of  regres- 
sion to  an  earlier  phase  of  development, 
where  security  is  sought  by  relying  on  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  authority.  The 
success  of  the  democratic  process  requires  cit- 
izens who  are  psychologically  ready  and  will- 
ing to  think  creatively,  to  make  choices,  to 
make  decisions  as  adults,  not  only  In  their 
family  and  other  interpersonal  relations  but 
also  in  matters  affecting  their  community 
and  the  nation.  The  democratic  process,  to 
be  successful,  also  requires  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  able  to  resist  the  occupa- 
tional hazards  of  their  positions  of  leader- 
ship— the  temptation  to  feel  and  act  omni- 
scient and  omnipotent. 

Too  often  there  Is  a  polarization,  a  division 
of  labor,  a  division  of  society  into  two  castes: 
the  leaders  and  the  led.  Too  often  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  beset  by  the  cares  and  demands 
of  everyday  living,  is  relieved  and  content  to 
leave  the  business  of  governing  to  the  lead- 
ers. And  too  often  the  professional  "gover- 
nors" are  men  who  are  attracted  to  this  pro- 
fession by  their  need  to  wield  power,  the 
need  to  feel  and  be  omnipotent. 

One  of  the  situations  that  bring  this  divi- 
sion into  sharp  relief  Is  the  state  of  war. 
The  men  who  govern  In  time  of  war  quite 
openly  arrogate  to  themselves  special  powers 
over  the  governed.  The  reason  given  for  this 
arrogatlon  is  the  need  to  "maintain  unity  on 
the  home  front  in  time  of  crisis."  This  phra.se 
means  simply  that  the  government  feels  it 
can  not  tolerate,  in  wartime,  expressions 
or  actions  that  may  turn  public  opinion 
against  the  war  effort. 

In  past  wars,  our  government,  like  other 
governments,  has  employed  forceful  means 
and  appeals  to  Jingoism  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired suppression  of  dissent.  For  example,  in 
1917,  during  World  War  I,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  Sedition  Act  under  which  more  than 
1,900  persons  were  convicted  for  cuch  crimes 
as  ".  .  .  making  a  movie  of  the  American 
Revolution  showing  Britain  and  America  at 
war;  saying  that  war  drove  men  mad:  urg- 
ing people  to  vote  against  Congressmen  who 
had  voted  for  conscription;  and  writing  a 
pamphlet  which  said  that  war  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ."  ^ 

In  an  upsurge  of  superpatrlotlsm,  an  in- 
terest In  anything  German  was  considered 
unpatriotic.  Sauerkraut  became  liberty  cab- 
bage; opera  companies  stopped  performing 
Wagner;  and  symphony  orchestras  elimi- 
nated works  by  German  composers  from  their 
repertories. 

The  current  war  In  Vietnam  has  to  date 
been  relatively  free  of  such  phenomena.  In 
fact,  high  government  officials,  including 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  have  made  a  point  on  several  oc- 
saslons  of  defending  the  right  of  dissenters 
to  protest.  They  have  even  pointed  with  pride 
to  these  proofs  of  freedom  of  speech  in  an 
America  at  war. 

It  may  be  that  the  government  is  not  em- 
ploying the  gross  techniques  of  suppression 
of  former  wars  because  there  has  not  been  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  The  govern- 
ment might  therefore  be  on  precarious  legal 
ground  If  It  attempted  to  Invoke  wartime 
powers  of  suppression,  A  more  likely  explana- 
tion, however.  Is  that  the  gross  suppressive 
techniques  of  previous  wars  have  been  re- 
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placed  by  more  subtle  methods  which  are 
effective  without  being  offensive,  methods 
whose  effectiveness  Is  enhanced  by  the  re- 
finements of  the  new  "science"  of  public 
relations  aiid  by  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the 
mass  media. 

A  major  element  in  the  new,  "public  re- 
lations" approach  is  the  very  gradual  escala- 
tion of  the  war  effort.  In  this  process  of 
graduated  escalation,  each  new  step  toward 
greater  involvement  is  in  itself  small  and 
seemingly  insignificant.  Each  step  appears  to 
evolve  as  a  logical  consequence  of  a  previous 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant  step  toward 
greater  involvement.  And  the  new  step 
equally  logically  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
next  small  and  seemingly  insignificant  step. 

The  smallness  of  each  step,  and  its  logical 
evolution  out  of  previous  steps,  make  it  ac- 
ceptable. The  gradualness  of  tlie  process  pro- 
duces a  habituation  to  the  Involvement.  The 
end  result  is  that  the  people  find  themselves 
deeply  committed  to  large-scale  war,  without 
being  able  to  tell  how  it  came  about,  when 
and  how  it  all  began. 

This  point  was  dramatically  illustrated  at 
the  hearings  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On 
February  17,  1966  the  following  interchange 
took  place: 

"Senator  Hickeklooper.  Vv'hen  was  the 
commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
with  American  personnel? 

"General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Insofar  as  the 
use  of  our  combat  ground  forces  are  con- 
cerned, that  took  place,  of  course,  only  in  the 
spring  of  1965.  In  the  air,  we  had  been  partic- 
ipating more  actively  over  two  or  th-ec 
years."  -^ 

The  fact  that  General  Taylor,  who  was  per- 
sonal military  representative  of  President 
Kennedy  in  1961-62,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1962-64,  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  In  1964— C5,  and  now  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President,  could  only  say 
vaguely,  "in  the  air  we  had  been  partici- 
pating more  actively  over  two  or  three  years" 
is  characteristic  of  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty produced  by  this  kind  of  gradual 
escalation. 

At  this  Juncture,  with  the  n.-.tion  already 
deeply  involved  in  actual  fighting,  other 
seemingly  cogent  arguments  take  over;  e.g.: 
The  nation  is  in  danger.  Our  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying.  Nov/  is  not  the  time  for 
doubting,  qicstionlng,  hesitating,  debat- 
ing. We  muEt  give  full  support  to  our  boys 
at  the  fioiit.  Those  who  refr.se  full  support, 
or  who  hesitale,  give  comfort  to  the  enemy 
and  are  directly  responsible  for  unnecessary 
deaths  at,  the  front.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  to 
rally  'round  the  flag,  support  our  Command- 
er-in-Chief, etc. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  direct  suppressive  measures  to 
guarantee  a  pro-war  consensus.  Instead  one 
can  employ  appeals  to  "maturity,"  to  con- 
cern for  one's  country,  to  concern  for  our 
boys  fighting  and   dying  at  the  front. 

A  classic  example  of  this  technique  ap- 
pears in  a  Neto  York  Times  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  President  Johnson  on  May  17, 
1966: 

"I*resldent  Johnson,  in  his  moct  outspoken 
attacks  on  the  opponents  of  his  Vietnam  fxjl- 
Icy  so  far.  called  on  all  Americans  to  unite 
behind  him. 

"Mr.  Johnson,  gibing  at  'nervous  Nelllfts," 
seemed  almost  to  call  for  an  end  to  criticism 
of  the  Administration's  action  in  Vietnam 
and   to   question   his   critics'   patriotism. 

"Mr,  Johnson  s.aid,  'I  ask  you  and  I  ask 
every  American  to  put  our  country  first  if  we 
want  to  kee})  It  first.  .  .  .  Put  away  all  the 
childish  divisive  things  If  you  want  the 
maturity  and  the  unity  that  is  the  mortar 
of  a  nation's  greatness.  I  do  not  think  that 
those  men  who  are  out  there  fighting  for  us 
tonight  think  we  should  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  fighting  eich  other  back  home.'  "  '* 
Here  the  President  skillfully  appeals  to  the 
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regresalve  wUh  of  hlB  audience  to  be  good 
little  cliUdrea  and  surrender  their  critical 
facultlea,  but  couches  it  as  an  appeal  to  ma- 
turity. He  U  lecturing  his  audience  aa  a 
benevolently  despotic  father  might  lecture 
a  naugbty  child.  In  the  process,  the  demo- 
cratic responsibility  of  the  mature  citizen  to 
question,  to  examine,  to  criticize.  Is  stood  on 
Its  head  and  gibed  at  aa  the  'childish  divisive 
things"  Indulged  In  by  "nervous  Nellies." 

These  latter-day  techniques  are  far  more 
difficult  to  counteract  psychologically  than 
are  techniques  of  direct  suppression.  The 
Individual  no  longer  experiences  the  sup- 
pression as  coming  from  outside  himself 
The  suppression  seems  rather  to  come  from 
within,  as  a  logical  response  to  the  situa- 
tion that  the  country  Is  In.  The  Individual 
citizen  himself.  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's appeals  for  unity  and  maturity,  sup- 
presses any  wish  he  may  have  to  think  criti- 
cally to  evaluate  objectively,  to  dissent.  The 
suppressing  forces  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
ego-alien. 

This  tendency  to  self-censorship  Is  rein- 
forced by  another  factor.  Since  he  does  not 
understand  how  the  country  got  so  deeply 
Involved  In  the  war.  and  feels  quite  confused 
about  It.  the  average  citizen  concludes  that 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace  In  general, 
and  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  particular,  are 
much  too  complicated  for  his  average  mind 
to  encompass.  This  self-depreciation  facil- 
itates a  regressive  process,  where  the  con- 
fused and  helpless  Infant-cltlzen  Qnds  com- 
fort In  leaving  all  decUlons  to  the  father- 
flgtires.  ths  all-powerful  President  and  his 
all-knowing  expert  advisers. 

Once  the  citizen  has  accepted  the  policy 
of  war,  psychological  processes  come  into 
play  which  Induce  him  to  distort  reality  by 
Ignoring  or  minimizing  those  facta  which 
contradict  the  policy,  while  giving  undue 
weight  to  facta  which  tend  to  validate  the 
policy.  Charles  E.  Osgood  has  described  these 
processes  xuider  his  "congrulty  hypothesis" 
aa  the  strain  toward  consistency.-' "  Leon 
Festlnger  has  described  them  as  "the  reduc- 
tion of  cognitive  dissonance."  "  These  the- 
ories submit  the  proposition  that  when  peo- 
ple know  things  that  are  not  psychologically 
consistent  with  one  another,  they  will  try  to 
make  them  consistent  by  various  mean.s. 
Osgood  points  out  that  the  Individual  is 
most  likely  to  change  that  element  In  the 
incongruity  to  whlcn  he  has  the  least  In- 
tense attachment  and  *IU  maintain  that 
element  about  which  he  has  the  most  In- 
tense conviction. 

To  Illustrate:  When  Stephen  Decatur  made 
his  famous  toast  "My  country  right  or 
wrong,"  he  was  in  fact  saying  that  he  was 
capable  of  toleratlng^the  cognitive  disso- 
nance between  the  strong  positive  valence  of 
"my  country,"  and  the  negative  valence  of 
"wrong."  The  average  citizen  cannot  tolerate 
the  dissonance  and  must  change  the  positive 
valence  of  one  of  the  elements  to  a  negative 
one,  or  vice  versa  He  will  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  go  through  the  emotionally  pain- 
ful reevaluatlon  of  values  and  the  enormous 
Intellectual  efforts  that  would  be  Involved  In 
eulmlttlng  to  consciousness  the  Idea  that  his 
country  Is  engaged  In  policies  and  actions 
that  are  basically  wrong  He  will  And  It  easier 
to  eliminate  the  dissonance  by  Justifying,  for 
example,  the  bombing  and  napalmlng  of 
enemy  civilians  on  such  grounds  as:  the 
enemy,  even  civilians,  are  cruel,  ruthless 
cunning,  fanatical  and  none  of  them  can  be 
trusted. 

Having  achieved  this  regressive  reduction 
or  elimination  of  dissonance,  the  citizen  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  relief  from  .inxlety  and 
from  the  pressure  of  having  to  think  about 
these  complex  questions.  Henceforth,  even  If 
It  may  seem  to  him  at  times  that  his  gov- 
I  emment's  policies  eu-e  palpably  wrong,  he  can 
'"M  fall  back  on  the  comforting  thought   that 
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there  must  be  some  top-secret  Information 
to  which  he  has  no  access,  and  to  which  he  Is 
not  entitled  to  have  access,  which  can  ex- 
plain everything  .ind  m.ike  everything  all 
right:  and  that  the  father-figures  surely 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  behavioral  scientist 
that  this  situation  of  habituation,  confusion, 
self-devaluation,  and  regression  'xj  an  infan- 
tile state  of  helplessness  Is  unhealthy  and 
should  be  corrected.  Some  behavioral  scien- 
tists also  feel  that  their  life-long  training 
and  professional  skills  should  enable  them  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  ameliorating  or 
"curing"  this  sute  of  soclopathologlcal  HI 
health.  Unfortunately,  the  situation  becomes 
much  less  clear  when  the  specific  questions 
are  asked:  What  can  behavioral  scientists  do? 
What  contribution  can  they  make? 

Jules  Masserman  concludes  an  essay  on 
"Psychological  Medicine  and  World  Affairs" 
(In  which  he  writes  prophetically  as  early  as 
1948  about  "the  dread  prodromata  of  war") 
with  the  question:  "What,  then,  can  we  as 
scientists,  physicians  and  men  of  good  will 
do?"  After  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  "as  Is 
usual  In  medical  treatises,  the  section  on 
therapy  must  be  regrettably  brief,"  Masser- 
man answers  his  own  question: 

"First,  let  us  raise  our  voices  to  cry  havoc 
and,  since  our  puny  professional  and  aca- 
demic 'securities'  would  In  any  case  become 
meaningless  should  catastrophe  break,  dare 
to  use  every  means  of  communication  at  our 
command  to  rouse  the  world  to  Its  danger. 
(And  second.)  let  us  leave  our  crumbling 
Ivory  towers  and  use  every  podium  and  In- 
fluence we  have  to  secure  a  voice  on  policy- 
making and  governing  bodies  "  '* 

The  writer  agrees  with  Masserman'a  two 
proposals.  He  would  su?ge.<5t,  In  addition,  a 
third  way  that  a  contribution  could  be  made 
by  behavioral  scientists  In  the  case  described 
In  this  paper  of  the  public  habituation  to  war. 
an  effort  could  be  made  to  counteract  It  by 
confronting  the  public  with  the  existence  of 
habituation  and  helping  the  average  citizen 
gain  Insight  Into  Its  genesis  The  gaining  of 
Intellectual  and  emotional  Insight  Is  an  Im- 
portant t»x)l  In  dynamic  psychotherapy.  It 
should  be  tried  In  soclotherapy.  Perhaps  the 
average  citizen  can  be  helped  to  feel  less  be- 
wildered, less  helpless.  If  he  Is  helped  to 
understand  step  by  step,  how  the  present 
confused  situation  came  about  Perhaps  he 
can  gain  confidence  In  his  own  ability  to 
think  and  to  understand  If  he  can  be  helped 
to  perceive  the  subtle  techniques  by  which 
his  ability  to  think  has  been  undermined 
Perhaps,  as  in  Individual  psychotherapy,  a 
gaining  of  Insight  Into  the  processes,  ex- 
ternal and  Intrapsychic,  which  led  to  the 
citizen's  regression,  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  developing  greater  maturity  and 
self-confidence 

What  follows  Is  offered  as  a  sample  of  an 
attempt  at  such  elucidation— an  effort  at 
counteracting  the  habituation  to  war  by  re- 
tracing some  of  the  early  steps  In  the  gradual 
escalation  by  which  the  habituation  was  es- 
tablished. 

HABrrTT.\T10N     BY     CR.*DUAL     INVOLVEMENT 

.A     CASE     STUDY 

It  Is  not  easy  to  determine  Just  when,  how. 
and  why  the  United  Statea  became  com- 
mitted to  Intervene  In  Vietnam  The  Involve- 
ment besran  quite  Indirectly,  and  seemingly 
without  premedltiitlon  or  Intent.  It  began  as 
an  Indirect  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  government,  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  to  help  the  countries  of  Europe 
recover  from  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II 

The  French  became  recipients  of  Marshall 
Plan  aid  soon  after  World  War  IT  ended. 
When.  In  1946.  the  French  began  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  an  effort  to  re- 
establish their  colonial  rule  In  Indochina, 
Marshall  Plan  dollars  enabled  the  French 
government  to  release  franca  for  expendi- 
tures in   that   war."  This   first  Indirect  In- 


volvement, and  the  sympathy  of  American 
government  officials  for  the  role  of  the 
French  as  "the  defenders  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom"  In  Southeast  Asia,'  led  In- 
exorably (although  In  steps  barely  visible  to 
the  unaided  human  eye)  to  the  present  full- 
scale  Involvement  with  over  400,000  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  and  all  the  latest  para- 
phernalia of  war. 

The  Indirect  Involvement  continued  from 
1946  until  1950.  Then  It  became  direct.  This 
next  step  was  taken  In  May  1950,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  U.S.  would  give 
direct  economic  aid  and  military  equipment 
to  the  French  In  Vietnam  and  to  the  em- 
peror Bao  Dal.  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  FYench  to  rule  Vietnam  under  their 
tutelage.'  This  step  seemed  Insignificant  at 
the  time  (merely  a  shift  from  indirect  aid  to 
direct  aid),  and  logical  (since  the  French 
were  our  NATO  allies) . 

The  sending  of  American  military  equip- 
ment to  Indochina  led  logically  to  another 
step — the  sending  of  American  experts  to 
teach  the  French  how  to  use  the  equipment. 
This  was  another  fateful  step — the  first  com- 
mitment of  American  manpower.  President 
Elsenhower  wrote  In  his  memoirs : 

"It  Is  true  that  certain  legislators  have  ex- 
pressed uneasiness  concerning  any  use  of 
American  maintenance  personnel  in  Indo- 
china. They  fear  that  this  may  be  opening 
the  door  to  Increased  and  unwise  Introduc- 
tion of  American  troops  Into  that  area.  [As 
Indeed  It  proved  to  be.  I.  Z  ]  The  administra- 
tion has  given  assurances  to  guard  against 
such  development."' 

By  May  1954.  when  the  French  suffered 
their  conclusive  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu,  there 
were  684  such  American  experts,  mainte- 
nance personnel,  and  advisers.  The  French 
left  (In  April  1956i  but  the  Americans  stayed 
on,  to  build  up  the  ammy  of  Bao  Dal.  later  of 
Diem,  and  still  later  of  the  succession  of 
military  Juntas  that  followed  the  overthrow 
and  assassination  of  Diem. 

These  American  advisers  not  only  stayed 
on  but  multiplied,  although  verj'  slowly  at 
first  At  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration In  1960.  there  were  about  750  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam." 
Although  they  "vere  military  men.  they  wore 
civilian  clothes,  because  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  forbade  "the  Introduction  Into  Viet- 
nam of  any  troop  reinforcements  and  addi- 
tional military  personnel."'" 

The  next  step  was  also  a  seemingly  unim- 
portant one.  but  It  was  perhaps  crucial.  The 
.\merlcan  advisers  began  to  appear  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  In  American  military  uni- 
forms. This  •surfacing"  of  the  American  mili- 
tary In  Vietnam  was  also  very  gradual.  Here. 
for  the  first  time,  was  established  a  palpable, 
visible  American  military  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  Once  this  was  established,  all  that 
followed  seemed  logical  and  Inevitable. 

The  Increase  In  American  troop  Involve- 
ment was  considerably  accelerated  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration.  By  the  end  of 
1961,  the  newly  elected  President  had  more 
than  quadrupled  the  number  of  troops  to 
over  3,000.  This  number  tripled  In  1962:  and 
by  October  1963  there  were  about  17,000 
American  "advisers"  In  South  Vietnam. 
Many  of  them  accompanied  their  South  Viet- 
namese "advisees"  on  combat  missions,  and 
they  were  authorized  "to  Are  when  fired 
upon  " 

In  retrospect  It  Is  clear  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  involvement,  Americans  were  engaging 
In  combat — killing  and  being  killed.  But  this 
was  glossed  over  by  public  assurances  that 
there  had  been  "no  change  In  the  quality  of 
our  support,  but  only  an  Increase  In  the 
quantity  of  It,"  and  that  American  military 
personnel  were  serving,  and  would  continue 
to  serve.  In  South  Vietnam  In  a  purely  ad- 
visory and  training  capacity." 

Furthermore,  on  October  2.  1963  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  General 
Maxwell    Taylor    made    the    reassuring    an- 
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nouncement  that  "the  major  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965.  although  there  may.  be  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  a  limited  number  of 
training  personnel."  This  was  backed  up  by 
a  statement  that  300  American  troops  would 
leave  Vietnam  by  December  3,  while  another 
1.000  would  depart  before  the  end  of  the 
year." 

Despite  these  assurances.  American  Involve- 
ment continued  to  Increase,  In  numbers,  In 
intensity,  and  In  overtness.  But  by  this  time, 
the  habituation  had  taken  hold.  As  late  as 
November  1964,  with  more  than  20,000  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  In  South  Vietnam  and 
with  total  American  casualties  close  to  2,000, 
the  American  f>eople  still  believed  they  were 
voting  for  a  President  who  had  kept  us  out 
of  war. 

A  story  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  In  April 
1965  described  the  satisfaction  of  American 
airmen  that  "the  wraps  have  at  long  last 
been  taken  oB  the  Air  Force."  Previously, 
every  American  helicopter  pilot  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  South  Vietnamese  "even 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  was  a  mall  clerk," 
so  that  In  case  the  helicopter  crashed  or  was* 
shot  down.  It  could  be  claimed  that  the 
Vietnamese  mall  clerk  was  the  pilot  and  the 
American  pilot  was  only  an  adviser.  All  this 
pretense  could  now  finally  be  discarded,  the 
repwrt  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  continued 
with  obvious  satisfaction. 

It  took  19  years  of  very  gradual  escalation 
for  our  Involvement  to  reach  the  point  where 
"the  fight  Is  now  predominantly  an  American 
war,"  as  Walter  Llppmann  points  out.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  In  the  past  two  years, 
since  "the  wraps  have  been  off"  and  all  pre- 
tense finally  discarded,  the  escalation  has 
been  accelerated  precipitously.  By  November 
1965  there  were  more  than  150,000  American 
soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  In  November  1966 
there  were  360,000  American  fighting  men  on 
Vietnamese  soil. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  gradual  esca- 
lation was  deliberately  planned  by  govern- 
ment leaders  as  a  subtle  and  effective  public 
relations  technique,  or  was  the  haphazard 
result  of  historical  factors  outside  the  con- 
trol of  our  government.  Since  both  history 
and  human  motivation  are  never  a  matter 
of  black-or-whlte,  the  question  can  be  posed 
more  meaningfully  aa  follows:  to  what  ex- 
tent was  the  gradual  habituation  deliberately 
planned  and  predetermined,  and  to  what 
extent  did  It  Just  happen? 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone,  Including  the 
leaders  themselves,  could  answer  the^e  ques- 
tions categorically.  However,  the  weight  of 
the  historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined, from  the  very  beginning,  to  do 
everything  It  could  to  keep  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  Viet  Mlnh  from  coming  to  power  In 
Vietnam.  For  example,  Chalmers  W.  Roberts, 
Chief  of  the  National  News  Bureau  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  reported 
on  M:irch  25.  1954  the  National  Security 
Council  took  a  firm  position  that  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  Indochina 
to  the  Communists,  and  that  If  It  were  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  loss,  the  United  States 
would  Intervene  In  the  war.  This  decision 
was  approved  by  President  Elsenhower."  On 
April  16,  1954  Vice  Preeldent  Nixon  sent  up 
a  public  trial -balloon  In  a  si>eech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in 
which  he  said: 

"If  to  avoid  further  Communist  expansion 
In  Asia  and  Indochina,  we  must  take  the  risk 
now  by  putting  our  boys  In,  I  think  the  Exec- 
utive has  to  take  the  politically  unpopular 
decision  and  do  It."  " 

A  few  days  previously,  on  April  3,  1954, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  urged  upon  a 
secret  meeting  of  eight  leaders  of  the  Senate 
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and  the  House  the  necessity  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution by  Congress  to  penxjlt  President  Elsen- 
hower to  use  air  and  naval  power  in  Indo- 
china. Admiral  Radford's  plan  was  to  relieve 
the  French  at  Dlenblenphu  by  striking  at  the 
Vietmlnh  forces  with  hundreds  of  American 
planes  from  Navy  carriers  and  from  the 
Philippines.  Roberts  writes: 

"Some  of  those  at  the  meeting  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  If  they  had  agreed  that 
Saturday  to  the  resolution,  planes  would 
have  been  winging  toward  Dienbienphu  with- 
out toaiting  for  a  vote  of  Congress — or  with- 
out a  word  in  advance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." [Italic  mine.  I.Z.I 

Secretary  Dulles  tried  to  Interest  some  of 
America's  allies  In  his  plans.  "In  these  talks 
Dulles  ran  Into  one  rock  of  opposition — Brit- 
ain." "  The  reaction  of  another  ally  Is  de- 
scribed by  Roscoe  Drummond  and  Gaston 
Coblentz  In  their  book  about  Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dulles,  Duel  at  the  Brink. 
They  write: 

"The  main  figure  with  whom  he  [John 
Foster  Dulles]  negotiated  In  Paris,  shortly 
before  the  [Geneva]  conference  and  during 
Its  early  weeks,  was  [French]  Foreign  Min- 
ister Georges  Bldault. 

"As  the  collapse  of  Dlenblenphu  ap- 
proached, Dulles  told  Bldault  that  a  batUe 
lost  was  not  a  war  lost.  The  discouraged 
Bldault  replied  that  General  de  Gaulle  had 
said  the  same  thing  in  1940,  but  that  It  was 
something  one  says  In  the  first  year  of  a  war, 
not  In  the  eighth,  as  In  Indochina. 

"Bidault's  recollection  of  the  talks,  as  re- 
coimted  to  these  reporters.  Introduces  Into 
the  Dulles  record  a  new  element  which,  at 
present,  reposes  solely  on  the  French  states- 
man's testimony.  Bidault  understood  Dulles, 
on  two  spearate  occasions,  to  have  offered 
him  the  use  of  American  atomic  bombs  by 
French  forces  in  the  Indochina  war. 

"By  Bidault's  account  both  offers  were 
made  before  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu;  prior, 
that  Is,  to  the  Geneva  Conference.  Accord- 
ing to  Bldault,  both  offers  were  made  to  him 
personally  by  Dulles  In  Paris. 

"The  first  Is  recalled  by  Bldault  as  an  offer 
of  one  or  more  atomic  bombs  to  be  dropped 
on  Communist  Chinese  territory  near  the 
Indochina  border  In  a  countermove  against 
the  Chinese  supply  lines  to  the  Vietmlnh 
Communists. 

"The  second  is  recalled  as  an  offer  of  two 
atomic  bombs  against  the  Vietmlnh  forces 
at  Dlenblenphu. 

"Bldault,  by  his  account,  declined  both 
offers.  He  told  Dulles  that  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  predict  where  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  Red  China  would  end,  that 
It  could  lead  to  Russian  Intervention  and 
a  world-wide  holocaust.  Iq,  the  case  of  the 
second  offer,  he  considered  the  French  and 
Vietmlnh  forces  to  be  by  then  too  closely  en- 
gaged at  Dlenblenphu  to  permit  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons. 

"There  is  no  doubt  In  Bidault's  mind  that 
these  offers  were  made  to  him  by  Dulles"' 
[Emphasis  mine.  I.Z.] 

These  facta  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Administration  would  have  plunged  the 
United  States  Into  the  Indochina  war  much 
more  precipitously  If  it  could  have.  But  It 
encountered  two  obstacles:  Our  Allies,  es- 
pecially Britain  and  France  refused  to  go 
along.  And  Nixon's  trial-balloon  brought 
forth  an  avalanche  of  negative  letters  and 
telegrams  to  the  President,  and  a  great  der.l 
of  negative  reaction  In  the  press.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  total  Intervention.  The 
American  people  would  have  to  undergo  a 
prolonged  process  of  habituation  before  they 
would  be  ready  for  total  Intervention. 

It  Is,  of  course,  quite  likely  that,  having 
embarked  on  a  coiu^e  of  gradual  escalation, 
the  leaders  themselves  became  conditioned 
and  habituated — they  became  the  victims 
of  their  own  techniques.  The  strain  toward 
consistency  and  elimination  of  cognitive  dis- 
sonance described  by  Osgood,  Festlnger,  and 


others  applies  not  only  to  ordinary  citizens 
but  also  to  leaders.  The  leaders  are  con- 
strained to  find  rationalizations  which  will 
justify  their  decisions  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  their  followers.  Former  President  Ei- 
senhower recently  exemplified  one  such  tech- 
nique In  high  places,  a  technique  to  Justify 
the  killing  of  civilians  In  underdeveloped 
nations.  In  a  televised  speech  on  September 
18,  1966,  he  argued  against  "the  fearilf  using 
a  weapon  [nuclear]  that  the  frfee  world 
might  need  In  some  outlying  place  where 
people  or  life  seems  to  be  cheap,  and  they 
want  to  have  their  way."  " 

It  Is  also  probable  that  the  original  plan- 
ners of  our  Southeast  Asia  strategy  did  not 
anticipate  in  1960-54  either  the  duration  or 
the  extent  of  the  ultimate  Involvement. 
They  grossly  underestimated  the  determina- 
tion, stamina,  and  dedication  of  the  guer- 
rillas. The  performance  of-  the  Viet  Mlnh 
against  the  French  should  have  alerted  our 
decisionmakers,  but  here  another  factor 
entered,  which  is  operative  to  this  day.  The 
American  leaders  felt  vastly  superior  both 
to  the  French  and  to  their  rag-tag  guerrilla 
opjjonents.  The  leaders  were  the  victims  of 
the  parochial  tendency  to  feel  that  "one 
American  is  as  good  as  any  10  foreigners," 
(especially  If  the  foreigners  are  non- white). 

Since  then,  much  habituation  has  taken 
place.  In  June  1954  a  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  72%  of  the  American  people  opposed 
sending  American  troops  to  Indochina.  By 
1966,  60-70 ^c  were  going  along  with  the  Ad- 
ministration policy.  The  process  of  habitua- 
tion has  been  eminently  successful.  It  has 
achieved  a  180  degree  shift  In  American 
public  opinion  in  the  space  of  12  years. 

The  habituation  has  been  reinforced  by 
techniques  of  news  management  and  manip- 
ulation of  public  opinion.  The  President's 
televised  press  conference  of  July  28,  1965  is 
a  classic  example.  It  furnishes  an  instructive 
case  study  of  the  psychological  preparation 
and  manipulation  of  the  American  public: 

Several  weeks  before  the  press  conference 
took  place.  Secretary  of  Defense  iSlcNamara 
made  a  highly  dramatized  and  thoroughly 
publicized  "fact-finding"  tour  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Newspaper  dispatches  stressed  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  this  mission.  The  Viet  Cong, 
It  was  reported,  spared  no  efforta  to  "get" 
McNamara.  On  one  occasion,  a  mine  wSs 
discovered  In  the  nick  of  time  under  a  bridge 
that  McNamara  was  to  cross.  (No  one  asked 
why  such  a  dangerous  mission  w^as  given  so 
much  advance  publicity.  Would  it  not  have 
been  safer  for  Mr.  McNamara  to  slip  Into 
Vietnam   Incognito   and   with    no   fanfare?) 

Upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington, Secretary  McNamara  and  his  fact- 
finding mission  continued  to  capture  the 
headlines.  For  several  days,  these  front  page 
stories  In  the  news  media  reported  that  the 
President  was  closeted  with  Mr.  McNamara 
and  several  top-level  advisers  In  day-long, 
continuous  top-secret  consultations.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conferences  was  to  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  McNamara's  findings,  the 
future  course  of  the  war.  Strangely  enough, 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  "secret"  session  in- 
formation was  "leaked"  to  the  news  media 
which  Indicated  that  there  would  be  a  very 
rapid  Increase  In  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, a  marked  rise  In  draft  quotas,  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  reserves,  and  a  request  that  the 
Congress  make  a  supplemental  war  appro- 
priation of  12  billion  dollars.  With  each  day, 
,is  preparations  were  reported  for  a  Presi- 
dential press  conference,  tension  rose  and 
public  apprehension  mounted  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  placed  on  a  total  war  footing. 
So  well  was  the  public  prepared  by  the 
presT  "leaks  "  to  expect  the  worst,  that  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  relief  when,  on 
July  28,  the  President  asked  for  "only"  1.7 
billion  dollars,  a  draft  quota  of  "only"  35,000 
by  November,  an  Increase  In  troop  strength 
to  "only"  125.000,  and  greatest  concession  of 
all.  did  not  call  out  the  reserves.  However, 
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the  Wall  Street  Jownal  ot  August  4.  1965, 
reported  that  ".  .  .  the  President  had  an- 
nounced one  plan  for  public  consumption, 
but  was  pushing,  behind  the  scenes,  for  a 
much  larger   Involvement   In   the  war." 

In  connection  with  this  concealed  pro- 
gram, the  Wall  Street  Journal  continued. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  appeared 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  project  a  far  heavier 
commitment  of  manpower  and  funds. 

By  January  20,  1966,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  reporting  that  the  President  ".ap- 
peals to  Congress  to  provide  $12  billion 
more  to  support  expanded  Vietnam  action." 
(The  precise  figure  mentioned  In  the  press 
leaKs  of  July  1965  )  By  February  12.  1966, 
the  President  was  stating  that  the  time  may 
come  when  he  will  have  to  summon  the  re- 
serves. Several  months  after  that,  a  blU  was 
passed  giving  the  President  authority  to  do 
so.  And.  of  course,  the  number  of  combat 
troops  rapidly  rose  above  the  125,000  figxire 
projected  In  the  July  28  press  conference. 

It  Is  clear.  In  retrospect,  that  the  sltlU- 
fuUy  stage-managed,  televised  press  confer- 
ence of  July  28.  1965  marked  a  new  phase  of 
open,  headlong  escalation  of  the  war — now 
that  the  "wraps  were  off."  But  an  adverse 
public  reaction  to  this  new  development  was 
averted  by  skillful  manipulation  of  infor- 
mation. The  formula  Is  simple,  but  effective: 
First  step:  highly  alarming  rumors  about 
escalation  are  "leaked."  Second  step:  the 
President  officially  and  dramat:ca!ly  sets  the 
anxieties  to  rest  by  announcing  a  much 
more  moderate  rate  of  escalation,  and  ac- 
companies this  announcement  with  assur- 
ances of  the  government's  peaceful  inten- 
tions. Third  step:  after  the  genera!  sigh  of 
relief,  the  originally  rumored  escalation  Is 
gradually  put  Into  e.lect.  after  all. 

This  technique  of  psychological  b.icklng 
and  filling  has  two  effects-  ( 1 )  By  the  time 
the  originally  leaked  figure  of.  say.  $12  bil- 
lion. Is  officially  presented  by  the  President 
In  January  1966,  the  citizen  has  the  com- 
fortable feeling  of  familiarity  with  It,  of  be- 
ing knowledgeable  about  it.  Somewhere, 
sometime  he  has  seen  and  heard  this  figure 
before,  ns  indeed  he  had— In  July  1965.  It 
has  been  robbed  of  Its  shock  effect.  The  citi- 
zen has  become  habituated  to  It.  (2)  The 
succession  of  "leaks."  denials  of  leaks,  and 
denials  of  denials,  thonughly  confuses  the 
Individual.  He  Is  left  bewildered,  helpless, 
apathetic. 

The  habituation  Is  further  reinforced  by 
what  Is  politely  called  "news  management." 
but  what  some  newsmen  have  referred  to 
more  frankly  as  the  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion or  the  giving  out  of  misinformation  by 
the  government.  In  February  1965.  UJJ. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  bluntly  stated 
that  the  American  people  were  not  getting 
the  true  facts  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
particularly  about  peace  feelers  from 
Hanoi."  Australian  correspondents  in  Viet- 
nam have  charged  American  military  public 
relations  men  with  misrepresenting  casualty 
figures  In  order  to  make  them  less  stark  for 
the  American  public.'*  American  newsmen 
have  similarly  complained  about  misleading 
news  and  misinformation.  In  a  front  page 
news  article  headed  "V  3.  Command  Less 
Than  Candid  In  Reporting  Vietnam  Battle 
Action,"  Jack  Polsle.  Bureau  Chief  in  Saigon 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Lcs  Angeles 
Times,  writes: 

"Even  In  a  minor  defeat,  or  a  minor  error 
In  contrast  to  the  bigness  of  the  war,  spokes- 
men try  to  minimize  the  setback,  distort  the 
fact.  They  do  their  best  to  sweep  the  dirt 
under  the  tent."  '* 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Bailey  writes  In  the 
.Veto  York  Times  about  President  Johnson's 
"warping,  sugar-coating  or  falsification  of 
the  news." » 

News  management  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon. It  Is  probably  as  old  as  politics  Itself. 
In    the   Ualted   States,    as   Profe--sor    Bailey 


puts  It,  "news  management  dates  back  to 
George  Wa.shlngtun's  Administration."' 
What  Is  new.  In  our  demcx:racy.  Is  the  quan- 
tity, the  degree  of  news  management.  What 
Is  new  Is  the  fact  that  high  government  offi- 
cials openly  admit  it,  and  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  .\merlcan  people  have  ac- 
cepted it  as  one  o:  the  facts  of  life.  WlUlam 
Touhy,  the  Lo3  Angeles  Times  correspondent 
In  Saigon,  writes: 

"Sylvester  [.Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  .Affairs  Arthur  Sylves'.erl  has  said 
he  favors  government  ::ews  management.  In- 
cluding lying  to  the  press  In  times  of  crisis. 
On  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  he  declared  the  press 
ought  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  f.ar  as  reponlng  the  war  went.''' 

And  Seiitii-eek  quoted  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  United  States  mission  In  SaJgon 
as  stating;  "My  directive  says  that  our  policy 
Is  one  of  minimum  candor."  " 

The  open  advocacy  by  governmental  lead- 
ers of  policies  of  "minimum  candor"  and 
lying  to  the  pe<'jple  undermines  "the  rltjht  to 
know."  The  restrictions  on  his  right  to 
know  the  truth  mesh  neatly  with  the  cit- 
izen's regressive  wish  to  remain  unknowing, 
and  further  facilitate  his  refc;res.slon  to  the 
preadolescent  ph.ise  '.if  seeking  security  in 
the  c.mni5clence  and  omnipotence  of  the  aii- 
thi.>rlty   figures. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  techniques  employed  by  government 
to  reduce  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
rely  heavily  on  psychological  habituation  by 
gradual  Involvement.  Each  small  new  step  in 
the  escalation  is  presented  as  a  lexical,  un- 
avoidable remit  of  a  commitment  made  by  a 
previous  small  step.  The  result  Is  acqui- 
escence by  the  individual,  with  no  feeling 
that  his  right  to  disagree  Is  being  suppressed. 

The  acquiescence  resulting  from  psycho- 
logical habituation  to  the  war  could  prepare 
the  ground  for  eventual  acceptance  of  the 
Uie  of  nuclear  weapoiis.  if  such  use  devel- 
oned  as  a  "logical"  next  step.  Senator  Rlch- 
;trd  B.  Russell.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commiitee,  has  advocated 
tislng  small  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam, 
lncre.aslng  the  size  of  the  nuclear  bombs 
when  neces.sary.  Tills  foreshadows  a  kind  of 
nucle.ar  escalation  similar  to  the  gradual 
escalation  described   above. 

The  gradual  habituation,  the  "manage- 
ment" uf  news  and  Information,  and  the 
manipulation  of  public  opinion  produce  in 
the  American  people  a  sense  of  confusion. 
They  undermine  the  average  American's  con- 
fidence ill  his  own  ability  to  think  c!e:irly 
and  cope  with  Important  issues.  They  foster 
In  the  average  .American  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness and  passivity.  All  this  bodes  111  for 
the  demcjcr.itlc  process:  an  ll!-lnfcrmed  and 
misinformed  people  may  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate lntelllse:iily  in  decision-making  It 
bodes  ill  for  the  prospects  of  human  sur- 
vival: a  habituated  people  may  be  unable 
to  stop  the  drift  toward  a  third,  thermonu- 
clear, world  war.  It  bodes  ill  for  the  emo- 
tional health  of  the  American  people. 

And  all  this  l3  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  behavioral  Rclcntlsts.  as  citizens  and  as 
specialists. 
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THE  LATIN   AMERICAN  ARMAMENT 
RACE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
lnk;"s  Washington  Post  carries  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Shakedown  in  Peru."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
the  sentiments  of  wh.ich  I  heartily  en- 
dorse, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclu-sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  edi- 
torial indicates,  the  Peruvian  military 
forces  are  seeking  the  purchase  from 
France  of  supersonic  j<;t  airplanes.  The 
cost  will  raise  the  percentage  of  the 
Peruvian  budget  spent  Oii  arniod  forces 
from  14,7  percent  last  year  to  18  9  per- 
cent this  year.  Not  ui.cxpected'.y.  Penj  is 
asking  the  United  States  to  come 
throuph  with  economic  aid  called  a  "pro- 
gram loan,"  which  amounts  to  making 
up  the  Peruvian  deficit  with  American 
pid. 

Thus,  indirectly,  the  American  taxpay- 
ei's  are  really  asked  to  underwrite  Peru 
in  its  armament  race,  wlien  we  all  know 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  its  peo- 
ple is  e.xcecdlngly  low,  and  when  we  all 
know  that  what  Peru  ousht  to  be  spend- 
ing its  money  for  is  the  benefit  of  the 
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mass  of  its  people,  and  not  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  a  military  oligarchy. 

I  say  with  some  familiarity  with  the 
subject  that  if  we  surrender  to  this  per- 
version of  American  aid,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  as  dead  as  a  doornail, 
insofar  as  its  original  purposes  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  already  staggering.  It  has 
already  lost  the  inspiration  and  the  vi- 
sion that  brought  It  into  being.  It  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  a  cold  mechanism 
for  moving  American  commodities  into 
Latin  America,  with  no  regard  for  the 
puiposes  to  be  served  thereby  or  the 
effect  upon  tiie  lives  and  futures  of  the 
people  who  li\e  there.  Its  impact  upon 
the  bankbooks  of  the  wealthy  in  Latin 
America  is  looming  larger  all  the  time 
as  the  chief  standard  of  its  success,  as 
tiiey,  in  turn,  follow  the  common  practice 
of  flight  of  capital,  depositing  more  and 
more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Swiss  banks. 

Last  year,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  before  the  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee. I  brought  up  this  subject  with 
Secretary  McNamara.  For  the  record,  I 
a.'k  that  the  discussion  that  took  place 
about  the  sale  of  American  aircraft  to 
Argentina,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  was 
that  sale  which  stimulated  the  other  air 
forces  in  Latin  America  to  demand  more 
airplanes  until  they  are  getting  into  the 
supersonic  class. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Secretarj'  McNamara  re- 
peated the  famiUar  Pentagon  rationale 
that  any  arms  it  makes  available  to  other 
countries  represents  a  "controlling"  of 
the  arms  race;  •whereas  when  other 
countries  sell  or  give  weapons,  that  is 
an  arms  race. 

Our  sale  of  planes  to  Argentina  set 
off  a  race  among  the  air  forces  of  Latin 
America  to  upgrade  their  planes.  Peru 
is  not  the  only  counti-y  that  is  in  it. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Defense  that  it  is  not  the  United  States 
that  is  giving  or  selling  these  planes  to 
Peru.  Apparently,  the  administration  has 
taken  at  least  that  part  of  my  advice 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  last  year  that 
when  these  countries  threaten  to  go 
somewhere  else  to  make  their  purchases, 
we  wish  them  Godspeed. 

I  should  have  added  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  we  should  not  pay  the  cost  of  that 
militai-y  hardware  bought  in  France,  or 
Russia,  or  Britain,  through  our  economic 
aid  program,  either. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  said  that  Ameri- 
can support  of  the  military  junta  in 
Brazil  Is  turning  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress into  an  alliance  for  progressive  mili- 
tarism. The  Peruvian  aircraft  purchase, 
and  its  relationship  to  American  aid,  will 
be  another  turning  point  for  the  Alliance. 

I  promise  to  do  all  I  can  in  my  capacity 
as  a  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  to  oppose  and  prevent  further 
degeneration  of  the  Alliance  into  an  eco- 
nomic prop  for  militarism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  say  to  my  many  friends  in  Latin 
America  that  I  can  continue  to  be 
counted  upon  to  do  what  I  can  do  to 


obtain  deserved  economic  aid,  but  only — 
and  I  stress  "but  only" — after  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America  cut  out  their 
attempt  for  an  arms  race  in  country 
after  country  in  Latin  America,  en- 
trenching deeper  and  deeper  their  mili- 
tary oligarchies  which  in  turn  help  keep 
down  freedom. 

For  some,  years  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  we  have  been  able  to 
whittle  back  military  aid  a  little  more 
each  year,  only  to  have  much  of  our 
progress  lost  over  on  the  House  side  or 
in  conference.  Sometimes  after  a  bill  has 
been  passed,  we  find  the  administration 
seeking  to  arrange  for  loans  of  military 
equipment  to  Latin  American  govern- 
ments. The  word  "loans"  ought  to  be  in 
quotation  marks. 

So,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  I  declare  again  that  this  year 
I  shall  fight  even  harder  to  cut  back  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  because 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  is  bespoil- 
ing  our  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

I'shall  also  seek  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  economic  aid  to  underwrite 
arms  bought  elsewhere. 

I  was  standing  by  the  birth  bed  of 
the  ./^lliance  for  Progress  program  when 
it  was  born,  for  it  came  out  of  my  com- 
mittee when  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Jack  Kennedy,  was  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  and  I 
were  the  ones  that  made  the  motion.  I 
moved  the  motion  that  brought  into 
being  the  very  birth  of  the  whole  concept 
of  an  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
Senator^Kemiedy  seconded  it. 

Let  me  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
again  today  that  was  an  economic  pro- 
gram and  not  a  military  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  did 
not  contemplate  the  sending  of  a  single 
tank,  a  single  military  airplane,  a  single 
weapon  into  Latin  America  as  any  part 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

We  have  had  this  great  economic  pro- 
gram developing  only  to  have  it  thwarted 
and  stifled  by  a  military  aid  program 
that  has  succeeded  in  building  up,  one 
military  dictatorship  after  another,  one 
military  junta  after  another,  and  en- 
trenching military  oligarchies  until  the 
people  of  Latin  America  are  suffering 
more  and  more  from  the  standpoint  of 
receiving  the  satisfaction  they  should 
receive  in  regard  to  ecorijomic  aid  to 
them. 

And  it  must  stop  or  we  will  stand  con- 
victed of  once  again  trampling  freedom 
under  foot  when  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  being  fought  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  being  trampled  underfoot  because 
military  dictators  using  American  mili- 
tary weapons  hold  down  the  advance  of 
freedom  in  various  parts  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  feel 
the  situation  warrants  a  speech  as  em- 
phatic and  as  strong  as  I  am  making  this 
afternoon,  but  now  is  the  time,  may  I  say 
from  this  floor,  for  the  leaders  of  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  to  know 
that  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  year  they  are  going  to 
see  a  flght  put  up  in  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
a  fight  against  a  government  which  seeks 
to  buy  these  super  military  planes  from 


France  and  then  at  the  same  time  has 
the  audacity  to  come  forward  and  ask  the 
American  taxpayers  for  more  economic 
aid,  which  is  only  an  indirect  wa/  of 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the 
planes. 

That  program  must  stop,  and  this  is 
the  year  to  start  stopping  it. 

E.XHIBIT     1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  21,  1967) 
Shaicedown  in  Peku 

Last  year  the  military  in  Peru  got  $130 
million,  which  was  14,7  percent  of  the  budget 
and  far  more  than  the  country's  security  re- 
quires. The  salt  In  this  financial  wound  was 
the  fact  that  the  budgetary  deficit  was  S160 
million.  Meanwhile  Peru's  economy,  one  of 
the  more  stable  in  Latin  America,  entered  on 
harsh  times.  The  population  last  year  rose 
more  than  3  percent. 

So  this  year  the  military  is  getting  5196 
million,  or  18.9  percent  of  the  budget,  an 
appalling,  intolerable  increase  which  tells  all 
too  much  about  the  armed  forces'  hunger  for 
liardware  and  about  the  pclltical  deteriora- 
tion which  permits  the  military  to  take  a 
bigger  bite,  Peru's  security  needs  have  not 
changed  a  whit  in  the  last  year.  The  mili- 
tary, whose  year-long  seizure  of  pov.-er  In 
1962  is  in  the  back  of  every  politician  k  mind, 
simply  took  advantage  of  the  country's  dis- 
tress to  grab  itself  more  toys. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  military's  new 
j.ppetltc  for  supersonic  Jets.  No  other  Latin 
air  force  has  them  and  their  acquisition  by 
Peru  would  quite  likely  set  the  continent's 
other  Irresponsible  airmen  to  clamoring  for 
them  too.  The  United  States  and.  at  Amer- 
ican bidding,  Britain  had  refused  to  sell  su- 
personic aircraft  to  Peru  but  France,  irre- 
sponsibly practicing  an  Independent  policy, 
has  reportedly  decided  to  make  the  rale. 

Peru  is  running  a  huge  budgetary  deficit 
this  year  and  wants  Washington  to  help  ball 
it  out  with  a  "prcgrnin  loan,"  tlie  aid  r-uphe- 
mlsm  for  a  bundle  of  cash.  The  United 
States  absolutely  should  not  underwrite  the 
Peruvian  military's  backmail,  or  the  French 
armaments  industry.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
damage  the  alms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  give  every  tinpot  flyboy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica an  Incentive  to  shake  down  his  own  gov- 
ernment. 


Exhibit    2 

Is     THE     UNriTD     St.^TES     FOSTERING     AN     ARMS 

Race  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Aviation  Secretary  of 
the  Argentine  is  quoted  In  the  press  in  re- 
cent hours  as  having  told  a  press  conference 
In  Argentina  that  It  will  soon  receive  50  sub- 
sonic Vulcan  A4-B  planes,  2  DC-6B  transport 
planes,  and  3  C-130  transport  planes  under 
the  military  aid  program  from  the  United 
States.  Is  this  true? 

Secretary  McNamaha.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 
But  not  under  the  military  grant  aid  pro- 
gram. Most  of  it  represents  sales,  some  of 
which  were  financed  initially  by  funds  from 
the  military  aid  program. 

Senator  Morse.  Do  you  think.  In  fact  and 
in  effect,  there  Is  any  difference  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  country  receives  such  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  through 
grant  or  purchase? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  do,  Senator  Morse; 
but  I  shall  put  that  aside  for  the  minute, 

I  think  the  basic  question — one  In  which 
you  have  been  Interested  for  a  long  time, 
and  one  which  I  think  is  very  Important  and 
well  worth  asking  and  I  hoi>e  I  can  answer — 
is  this:  Is  not  our  military  aid  program, 
either  grant  aid  or  sales,  fostering  an  arms 
race  In  Latin  America?  I  think  that  Is  a 
fundamental  question;  and  If  I  mav  take 
about  3  minutes  of  your  time,  I  shall  like 
to  try  to  answer  It. 

Senator  Morse.  I  will  give  It  to  yoti. 
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Secret&ry  McNamara.  I  think  the  answer  U 
"No."  In  0  yearB.  1962  through  1967— the  years 
during  which  I  have  been  respooslble  for 
military  aaalatance — we  have  supplied  about 
$436  million  worth  or  grant  aid  to  20  Latin 
American  countries. 

During  that  time,  and  of  that  W35  million. 
013  million  has  been  for  combat  aircraft, 
combat  navy  ships,  and  artillery.  No  t.inlcs 
It  Includes  »200,000  worth  of  artillery,  »10 
mllUon  worth  of  ships,  and  »4  million  worth 
of  aircraft,  which  is  very,  very  little.  I  can 
go  into  the  individual  Items  If  you  wish. 

In  addition  to  that  grant  aid  we  have  en- 
tered Into  sales  agreements  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  over  that  period  of  time.  The 
most  Important  Is  the  one  you  mentioned 
with  Argentina  for  50  aircraft.  Other  sales 
Include  3  destroyers  in  1962  and  60  M-41 
tanks  planned  in  1966  for  Argentina;  3  de- 
stroyers to  Brazil  in  1966;  100  M^l  tanks 
planned  for  Brazil  in  1966;  6  P-86-F  aircraft 
to  Peru  in  1962;  and  an  overhaul  of  a  sub- 
marine planned  for  Venezuela.  The  impor- 
tant point  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  Senator 
Morse,  t>  this:  That  our  small  program  of 
miUtai7  aid  to  Latin  Amerlca--*74  or-  $75 
million  in  grant  aid,  plus  the  military  sales — 
has  resulted  in  our  being  able  to  help  control 
a  potential  arms  race  and  dampen  U  down  to 
the  point  where  there  are  no  other  groups  of 
countries  In  the  world  comparable  to  those 
Latin  American  counuies,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  200  million,  which  have  gross  na- 
tional products  adequat*  to  support  military 
operations  and  have  such  small  military 
forces. 

Ten  of  the  nineteen  countries  to  which  we 
give  aid  spend  less  than  10  percent  of  their 
governmental  budgets  on  defense  Eleven  of 
them  spend  less  than  2  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  defense  None  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  h.is  a^  many  men  In 
uniform  per  unit  of  population  as  does  any 
nation  :in  Europ>e  other  than  Switzerland 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  ciuestloa  but 
what  we  have  used  our  bajgaUung  power  If 
you  will,  brought  about  by  the  ml'.iiary  aid 
program  to  hold  down  defensa  forces,  the 
defense  expenditures  and  foreign  exchange 
expenditures  in  Latin  America.  If  I  could 
take  Just  30  seconds  more,  let  me  read  to 
you  from  a  memo  of  conversation  that  I  had 
with  an  ambassador  from  one  of  those  coun- 
tries within  the  past  30  days. 

"The  am»>assador  used  the  first  15  minutes 
to  lay  out  a  case  for  additional  military 
assistance  to  country  E.  a  Latin  American 
country.  His  points  were  that  c<juntry  E  has 
a  history  of  difficulties  with  her  neighbors, 
although  In  recent  years  the  dlfBcultles  have 
been  limited  to  border  incidents.  That  all 
gtins  In  country  E  tire  for  peace  but  that  the 
power  ratio  of  country  E  vis-a-vls  her  neigh- 
bors has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and  country 
E.  being  unable  to  obtain  military  ships  and 
aircraft  from  the  United  States,  plans  to 
buy  them  from  Europe  And  Latin  American 
countxies  have  a  history  of  buying  them 
from  Europe  over  the  years,  McNamara  re- 
sponded he  was  shocked  that  country  E  was 
expending  her  wealth  on  a  basis  such  as 
this.  He  said  he  was  aware  of  some  of  the 
proposals  under  consideration,  and  he  said 
he  thoroughly  disagreed  with  them.  He  said 
he  thought  they  involved  much  more  than 
the  population  of  country  E  desired  and  the 
strategic  situation  required.  He  added  that 
be  so  far  as  he  could  affect  the  situation, 
he  would  not  tolerate  an  arms  race  m  E  or 
country  X." 

And  I  stated  they  could  not  depend  on  our 
military  grant  aid  from  us  If  they  were  to 
misuse  their  resources  as  they  proposed 

Senator  Moasi.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  and 
other  administration  spokesmen  over  the 
years  have  been  pointing  out  that  the  mili- 
tary aid  that  we  give  to  Latin  America  is 
necessary  and  we  ought  to  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  use  to  maintain  internal 
security. 


MtCENTLVE     PL.*NE     PtracHASES 

Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  these 
planes  that  the  Argentines  are  seeking  have 
to  do  with  Internal  security  of  the  Argentine 
because,  as  you  know,  my  position  has  been 
our  military  aid  ought  to  be  limited  tc  that 
type  of  aid  necessary  to  put  down  threatened 
Communist  coups 

Secretary  McNam.^r*.  The  answer  is  noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing 

Senator  Morsk   Of  course  not 

Secretary  McNamara  But.  what  Wits  the  al- 
ternative. Senator  Morse?  The  alternative  was 
that  the  Argentine  would  accept  the  offer  of 
another  nation  to  sell  50  airplanes,  at  a  much 
higher  price  which  would  Involve  a  much 
greater  diversion  from  her  economic  re- 
sources. We  were  able  to  prevent  that  from 
happening.  These  planes  dldnt  bring  us  any 
foreign  exchange  to  speak  of.  They  were  sold 
at  a  very  low  price  because  they  were  used 
ft'rcraft.  But  we  d:d  achieve  the  net  result  of 
avoiding  a  large  diversion  of  economic  re- 
sources from  economic  development  cf  the 
.Argentine  to  an  unneeded  military  weapon. 

Senator  Morse  You  know,  Mr  Secretary, 
that  I  have  rejected  that  argument  for  years 
It  Is  nothing  but  an  argument  of  interna- 
tional blackmail  on  the  part  of  these  Latin 
AmerlcaJi  countries.  When  they  say  'You 
either  do  It  or  we  will  go  to  Russia  or  to 
Fnujce,  to  someone  else,"  our  answer  ought  to 
be     Godspeed   " 

I  don't  think  we  h.ive  any  Justification 
being  a  p.irty  to  either  granting  or  selling  to 
thei.e  Latin  Amerlc.m  countries  this  military 
equipment  when  tiie  money  ought  to  be 
spent  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  so  they  don't  engage  in  Communist 
coups  That  Is  why  I  made  It  clear  at  the  be- 
ginning in  my  rejection  of  your  major  prem- 
ise, that  our  military  assistance  program  has 
not  been  a  success. 

In  my  Judgment  It  creates  a  situation  that 
threatens  the  freedom  in  these  countries 
where  we  use  It  It  threatens  a  wiu-  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  ai^.d  a  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  In  my  Judgment  It  has  done 
much  to  get  us  Into  the  terrific  loss  of  life 
that  Is  Uiklng  place  in  Vietnam.  And  those 
are  the  differences  between  us.  That  Is  why  It 
la  so  important  that  we  get  It  on  the  record. 

OTHER    PROPO-SED    PURCHASES 

I  would  like  to  have  In  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  Secretary  would  supply  It, 
what  the  present  status  Ls  of  the  request 
of  other  Latin  .American  countries  for  mili- 
tary equipment,  either  by  grant  or  t^j'  pur- 
chase. In  my  Judgment,  much  of  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  internal  security  In  their 
country.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  not  the 
only  reason,  but  one  of  the  major  reasons, 
why  in  my  Judgment  we  are  contributing  to 
a  growing  turmoil  in  I.atln  America  and 
when  we  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  we  will 
be  down  there. 

Secretary  McNamara  Senate-  Morse,  I 
couldn't  agree  with  you  more  as  to  your 
basic  premise  that  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram contributing  to  a  diversion  of  scarce 
resources  from  a  country's  economy  and  the 
development  of  that  economy — and  It  can 
only  be  through  economic  development  that 
developing  countries  can  be  stroni;  and 
stable  m  the  future — that  a  military  assist- 
ance program  which  diverts  scarce  resources 
from  economic  grovith  to  unneeded  military 
force  l3  unwise  If  that  Is  what  this  program 
is.  cancel  It 

But  the  fact.^  won't  support  that  conten- 
tion and  I  am  very  P.r.xlous  to  put  Into  the 
record  all  of  the  pertinent  fa.^ts  on  this  is-sue 

I  The  Infiirmatlon  referred  to  follows    i 

"STATfS    OF    V  S      MILfTART    ASSISTANCE    TO 
LATIN    AMERICA 

"The  present  status  of  US.  ml'ltary  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  Is  shown  In  the  sum- 
marization of  the  proposed  fl.<ical  year  1967 
programs   for  grant  aid  and  sales.  The  pro- 


posed grant  aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1967 
totals  $719  million  for  Individual  country 
programs  Of  this  amount,  the  major  com- 
ponent Is  for  Internal  security.  Including 
training,  this  category  amounts  to  847.7  mil- 
lion, or  64  percent  of  the  total;  $10.3  million, 
or  14  percent  of  the  total.  Is  for  equipment 
and  training  a.ssoclated  with  civic  action.  In- 
ternal security,  civic  action,  training  and 
supply  operations  together  account  for  ap- 
proximately 92  percent  of  the  country  pro- 
grams. The  remaining  8  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  for  support  of  the  maritime  defense- 
ASW  mission  In  the  larger  South  American 
countries  including  five  aircraft  but  consists 
primarily  of  spare  parts,  maintenance  equip- 
ment and  training  munitions  The  grant 
program  does  not  contain  tanks,  artillery, 
fighter  alr'-raft,  or  combat  ships.  The  empha- 
sis Is  on  vehicles,  transport  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters for  mobility,  communications  equip- 
ment for  better  control  In-country,  special- 
ized counterlnsurgency,  propeller  driven  air- 
craft to  Improve  support  of  antlguerrllla 
operations,  patrol  and  small  craft  to  Improve 
coastal  and  river  surveillance,  and  spare 
parts,  tools  and  equipment  for  maintenance 
of  existing  Inventories. 

'Sales  requests  also  emphasize  internal 
security  Items  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
program  In  this  category.  Sales  requests  do 
not  Include  additional  tanks,  artillery,  or 
combat  ships  .About  one-third  represents 
expenditures  by  the  larger  South  American 
countries  for  overhaul  and  repair  of  ships  on 
hand  and  equipment  for  in-country  con- 
struction of  one  ship. 

■'Attached  Is  a  classified  list  of  items  by 
citegory,  including  both  grant  aid  and  sales 
programs. 

"(The  list  referred  to  Is  on  file  with  the 
committee.)" 

Secret.iry  McNamara.  Let  me  point  out  to 
you  gentlemen  that  after  15  years  of  mili- 
tary iissistance  program,  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  spending  less  of  their  budgets 
and  less  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
defense,  and  have  fewer  of  their  people  in 
military  service,  than  any  other  group  of 
n.itions  in  the  world. 

The  total  number  of  combat  aircraft  in 
Latin  America  Is  547,  which  Is  fewer  than 
the  combat  aircraft  of  North  Korea.  The  total 
number  of  tanks  In  Latin  America  Is  974.  That 
Is  60  i)ercent  as  many  as  a  single  country — 
Bulgaria — has. 

I  don't  think  you  can  support  the  argu- 
ment that  our  military  assistance  program 
hits  contributed  to  the  unreasonable  growth 
of  military  forces  in  Latin  America,  if  it  has, 
I  don't  want  to  see  It  supported  in  the  future. 
Senator  Morse.  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
see  It  supfwrted  in  the  future  but  you  and  I 
disagree  on  the  facts.  You  are  proposing  and 
proposed  last  year,  too,  $75  million;  the 
amount  you  are  profKising  this  year  ought  to 
be  halved.  If  you  only  had  50  percent  of  It, 
you  would  supply  them  all  they  need  for 
internal  security.  You  are  using  military 
assistance  really  for  diplomatic  relations. 

I  don't  want  to  see  military  aid  used  for 
that  purpose.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  right 
to  yield  to  the  blackmail  argument:  "If  you 
don't  sell  It  to  us  we  will  go  somewhere  else 
and  buy  It." 

Tell  them  to  go  ahead  and  buy  it.  They 
might  find  themselvee  in  a  little  difficulty 
with  their  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator's  time  is  up. 
Senator  Aiken. 
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DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. ye.sterday  a  decision  was  reached 
in  the  US.  district  court  in  the  case  of 
Hobson  against  Hansen,  et  al.  This  de- 
cision, as  I  have  read  It  in  the  press,  in 


terms  of  the  operation  of  the  schools  of 
our  Nation's  Capital,  is  so  far  reaching 
that  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  and,  in  turn,  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court — in  the  event  that  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  should  uphold  the  decision  of 
Judge  Wright — will  have  the  opportunity 
to  pass  on  this  case. 

If  this  opportunity  is  not  afforded,  in 
my  judgment,  grave  and  irreparable 
damage  to  the  school  system  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  be  the  result. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  20, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  entitled  "Busing  Is  No  Answer  In 
District  of  Columbia,  Passow  Says." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtJsiNO  Is  No  Answeb  in  District  of  Colom- 
bia, Passow  Says — Schools  Stodt  Chief 
CrrEs  Racial  Ratio,  Also  Disputes  Finding 
ON  Spending 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph)  ' 

To  try  to  integrate  the  District's  schools 
by  busing  or  any  other  method  when  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  students  are  white  would 
be  token  integration  at  its  worst,  Dr.  A.  Harry 
Passow  told  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

He  spoke  two  hours  after  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  released  his  decision  Indicting  "de 
facto"  segregation  in  the  public  schools  here. 

Reporting  his  findings  In  detail  for  the 
first  time  since  the  $240,000  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College  study  began  a  year  ago,  Paesow 
also  took  issue  with  findings  in  the  Hobson 
case  that  the  District  consistently  spends  less 
per  pupil  to  educate  Negroes  than  whites. 

Racial  integration  of  schools  is  Important, 
but  quality  education  can  be  achieved  with- 
out it  in  the  District  through  proper  instruc- 
tional materials,  specially  trained  teachers 
and  cultural  enrichment,  he  said.  . 

BACKS    end    of    tracks 

Passow  concurred  with  the  court  opinion 
In  Hobson  v.  Hansen  that  the  track  system 
should  be  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by  flexible 
grouping  which  would  make  teaching  easier 
and  more  effective, 

"Young  children  should  not  be  grouped 
until  we  have  found  some  substantial  basis 
for  It,  "  Passow  said.  He  urged  that  during 
the  early  years  stronger  efforts  be  made  to 
identify  retarded  boys  and  girls  and  children 
with  physical  defects  so  they  may  be  pro- 
vided special  education. 

Passow  urged  that  a  research  unit  on  new 
buildings  be  established  In  an  effort  to  de- 
sign structures  particularly  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

He  denied  the  assertion  in  the  Hobson  case 
that  there  Is  a  pattern  of  socio-economic  dis- 
crimination in  educational  ejcpenditures  In 
District  schools. 

POORLY    EQUIPPED 

"We  found  that  schools,  some  in  poor  areas 
and  others  in  middle-class  neighborhoods, 
were  poorly  equipped."  he  said. 

Passow  urged  that  there  be  a  staff  develop- 
ment center  for  more  in-service  training  for 
teachers  to  equip  them  to  serve  inner-city 
schools. 

He  reiterated  recommendations  made 
earlier  that  the  present  Headstaxt  program 
for  650  children  be  expanded  to  include  14,000 
youngsters  aged  3  and  4  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  enrollment. 

Passow  noted  Dr.  John  Pisc)»er,  president 
of  Teachers  College,  heads  a  special  task  force 
which  will  report  on  long-range  policy  on  ra- 
cial integration,  presumably  on  a  metropoli- 
tan basis  as  recommended  In  the  Hobson 
case. 

In  a  paper  written  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rlgbts 


Commission's  report,  "Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools,"  Fischer  discussed  a  metro- 
politan school  park  system,  with  school  parks 
arranged  In  a  ring  around  the  periphery  of 
the  city.  The  educational  parks  would  draw 
Negro  children  from  the  Inner  city  and  white 
youngsters  from  adjoining  suburbs. 

Elsewhere  In  the  report,  Fischer  wrote  that 
attempts  to  desegregate  schools  often  end 
in  resegregation,  but  he  concluded: 

"The  discouraging  sense  that  desegregation 
won't  work  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ghetto  child's  only  hope  lies  In  Improving  his 
segregated  school.  For  the  Immediate  future 
this  may.  Indeed,  be  the  only  course  oi>en 
in  some  situations.  But  for  the  long  run, 
neither  school  management  nor  public  pol- 
icy can  be  based  on  any  assumption  so  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  principles  of  an  open 
society." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  afternoon's  Washington 
Evening  Star,  entitled  "Wright's  Wrong 
Way." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wright's  Wrong  Way 

Near  the  end  of  his  blistering  attack  on 
the  District  school  system,  Judge  J,  Skelly 
Wright  observed  that  the  preferable  place  to 
seek  a  better  balance  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  Washington  schools  would  be  in 
some  "political  arena"  other  than  the  courts. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Judge  gave  this 
sensible  thought  only  passing  attention. 

His  decision  arrives.  Ironically,  almost  on 
the  eve  of  the  completion  of  the  $240,000 
Passow  study.  This  year-long  investigation, 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  educational  ex- 
pertise, not  soclolegal  theory.  Is  evolving 
practical  new  ways  to  cope  with  precisely 
those  school  conditions,  found  In  the  midst 
of  de  facto  segregation  and  socio-economic 
deprivation,  which  Judge  Wright  now  has 
ruled  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  prellml- 
n£wy  proposals  by  the  Passow  group  seem  to 
us  thoroughly  encouraging.  From  all  ac- 
counts, the  District  school  board  is  delighted. 
Had  Judge  Wright  exercised  more  restraint, 
in  his  own  role.  It  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  abetted  the  healthy  community  effort 
already  begun. 

Restraint,  however,  1b  not  Wright's  style — 
on  this  subject,  at  least.  Having  expressed 
his  revolutionary  views  as  to  what  is  legally 
wrong  with  the  District  school  system,  the 
Judge  proceeded  to  appoint  himself  the  sole 
arbiter  of  what  Is  educationally  as  well  as 
legally  right. 

Thus,  the  track  system  "simply  must  be 
abolished" — with  no  encouragement  for  any 
type  of  alternative  ability  grouping  in  our 
schools,  although  total  abolition  would  surely 
lead  to  total  chaos.  A  "substantial"  integra- 
tion of  the  District  faculty,  ordained  the 
Judge,  Is  to  begin  In  September — and  never 
mind  how  many  of  the  23  percent  of  District 
teachers  who  happen  to  be  white  are  still 
left,  when  that  Job  Is  finished,  to  Integrate. 
A  further  erosion  of  the  sound  .Concept  of 
nelght>orhood  schools,  through  new  means 
of  pupil  assignment.  Is  likewise  to  begin  in 
the  fall. 

We  will  be  commenting  further  on  the  im- 
pact of  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
decision  In  the  days  ahead. 

One  thing  which  seems  to  us  perfectly 
clear  at  the  outset,  however.  Is  that  Judge 
Wright's  ruling  should  be  speedily  appealed. 
If  this  unprecedented  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  stand  up,  its  validity 
should  be  established,  and  Its  impact  clari- 
fied, as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
school  districts  not  only  In  Washington,  but 
everywhere.  Judge  Wrlgbt's  strictures  as  to 
the  welgbt  wblcb  scbools  must  give  "eco- 


nomic segregation"  Introduces  a  far-reach- 
ing new  line  of  legal  thought.  As  to  de  facto 
racial  segregation  it  Is  conceivable,  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  may  have  been  looking  beyond 
the  District  of  Columbia.  For  any  effort  to 
attack  this  problem  in  meaningful  terms 
through  the  schools  in  Washington  today  Is 
simply  farcical.  Dr.  A.  Harry  Passow  siunmed 
It  up  very  well  by  saying  that  to  try  to  in- 
tegrate a  school  population  already  93  per- 
cent Negro,  by  busing  or  any  other  method, 
would  amount  to  token  Integration  at  its 
worst. 

Let  us  restate  our  own  position.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  most  extraordinary  ef- 
forts are  required  to  upgrade  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  This  means  allocating  to  the 
worst  schools  specialized  services  of  all 
kinds,  and  spending  on  them  far  more  money 
than  is  spent  in  affluent  neighborhoods.  It 
means  attracting  to  those  schools  the  best 
possible  teachers.  But  It  also  means  attract- 
ing them  on  the  basis  of  such  positive  in- 
centives as  extra  pay — and  the  assurance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  innovation.  It  means  at- 
tacking the  problem  where  it  Is — not  fol- 
lowing Wright's  wlll-o-the-wlsp  theories  of 
educational  equality,  which  could  well  lead, 
under  conditions  existing  in  the  District,  to 
nothing  more  than  an  equality  of  medioc- 
rity. 

Judge  Wright's  decision,  in  all  its  inter- 
minable, demagogic  splendor,  comes  as  no 
great  surprise.  The  Judge  had  personally  ded- 
icated himself,  on  the  record,  to  the  con- 
cept of  court  intervention  in  situations  of 
de  facto  school  segregation  long  before  he 
heard  this  case.  This  District  government 
should,  by  all  means,  seek  a  Judicial  review 
of  his  remarkable  line  of  reasoning. 


A   MEETING   BETWEEN    PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON   AND  PREMIER   KOSYGIN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
a  useful  purpose  would  be  served  if  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  would  meet 
with  President  Johnson  while  the  Soviet 
head  of  state  Is  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  Premier 
Kosygin,  having  come  all  the  way  to 
New  York  for  the  United  Nations  meet- 
ing, left  without  making  some  attempt 
to  meet  the  President. 

Both  Nations  have  a  stake  in  bringing 
about  peaceful  conditions  which  are  of 
concern  not  only  to  us  but  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  neither  nation 
can  ignore  the  new  evidence  of  Chinese 
possession  of  a  hydrogen  weapon. 


MUTUAL  FUND  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  may  already  know,  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Amendments  Act  of  1967, 
currently  pending  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  is  a  most  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation.  The  pro- 
posal recommended  by  the  SEC  which 
has  caused  the  most  controversy  Is  the 
one  limiting  commissions  charged  on  the 
purchase  of  mutual  fund  shares  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price. 

An  alternative  proposal  which  has 
been  suggested  to  the  committee  would, 
rather  than  setting  a  statutory  celling 
on  mutual  fund  commissions,  give  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  in  this  area  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers — 
a  self-regulatory  body  which  has  had 
many  years  of  successful  experience  in 
similar  areas. 

The  suggested  proposal  would  vest 
primary    jurisdiction    In     determining 
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whether  mutual  fund  commissions  are 
reasonable  under  rules  and  rcgnUations 
to  be  promulgated  by  tne  Natioiia!  As- 
sociation of  Securiti  's  Dealers,  with  t'ie 
SEC  having  secondary  oversight.  The 
concept  of  self-regulaiion  has  in  the  past 
been  highly  successful  i.^.  the  securities 
Industry^  I  am,  therefore,  most  gratified 
by  the  response  that  this  proposal  has 
received  from  th?  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dcali^r.-;.  the  N?  v  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  tlie  An.ericjn  Stock 
Excliange.  all  of  whom  have  participated 
over  the  years  m  t!ie  established  pat- 
tern of  coope/alive  self-reifuk  lion.  I  am 
also  looking  forward  to  continued  dis- 
cussions on  Vivr,  matter  with  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Institute  and  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association. 

So  that  all  Sei^.atcrs  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  sugm- stt- d  proposal  and  the 
responses  given  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dc  i;ers.  the  New  York 
Stock  Evchange.  t'.ie  Ameiican  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Inve.stnient  Coni^jar-y  Insti- 
tute and  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
this  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  o'-dtred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  6.  1967. 
,^        Mr.  ROBE«T  W,  H.*.\CK, 

President,  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc.,  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Haack:  As  you  know,  there  la 
substaiitial  opposition  in  the  securities  In- 
dustry to  the  provision  now  contained  in  S. 
1659  to  eliminate  the  existing  authorlry  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sectirltles  Dealers 
with  respect  to  siies  lo.ids  cur.talnerJ  in  the 
present  Section  22(b)  ot  the  A  t.  ..nd  to  pUce 
a  statutory  celling  cf  5  percent  on  sales  lo.ids 
subject  to  the  Security  Exchange  Comms- 
slon's  authority  to  ermt  exemptions  In  ap- 
propriate situations  It  has  been  suggested 
that  as  an  alternative,  your  Association  might 
be  given  statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
mutual  fund  sales  1  Dad  struciure.  The  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  the  Commissi'. n.  ha*  statu- 
tory authority  In  this  general  field  under 
existing  law.  However,  I  am  told  that  the 
standard  for  Its  exercise,  the  prevenMon  of 
sales  loads  which  ire  'unconscionable  or 
grossly  excessive"  crea'.es  dlffl:;ult!es. 

Tlie  alternative  sug  -estlon  would  replace 
this  by  a  standard  to  be  implemented  In  the 
first  instance  by  rui^s  to  the  gener.il  effect 
that  sales  charges  shall  not  be  'unreison- 
able."  The  alternative  would  aUso  be  consist- 
ent with  the  general  p,\ttern  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  which  sjives  to  the  Ir.duitry 
self-regulatory  bodies  initial  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  commission  rates  and  other 
sales  charges. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
the  benefit  of  yaur  views  rpgarding  this  1.".- 
cUidlng  particularly  an  indication  of  whether 
this  Association  w.'Md  be  prepared  to  as-unr- 
the  major  respcnsbilitles  which  this  would 
entail.  I  certainly  recognize  thit  the  task 
would  be  a  difficult  one  and  that  its  per- 
formance would  no  doubt  require  careful 
study  and  the  exercise  of  Infomied  Judj;ment 
In  the  Interest  both  of  the  public  and  of  the 
securities  industry  On  the  uther  hand  If  the 
.\.s8oclatlon  was  wtll'ng  to  assume  th°se  re- 
sponslbllltlea  and  exercise  them  with  the 
degree  of  care  and  con;ern  which  the  public 
importance  of  the  matter  calls  for.  this  might 
well  provide  an  equitable  plan  to  me*t  the 
needs  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  securities 
Industry  and  to  resolve  the  current  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  mutual  fund  sales 
charges. 

Aa  you  know,  hearings  on  this  legislation 


h-r  re  the  Senate  Comnalttee  on  Banking  and 
C  irren.y  are  schedu.ed  to  commence  on  June 
19,  11*67,  and  I  would  greatly  appreciat*  It 
;f  we  could  have  your  reply  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearizigs,  perhaps  by  June  12. 
Sincerely. 

John  Sparkman. 

Ctiairman. 

National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers.  Inc., 

WOinington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1967. 

Hon.   .lOH.V   J.  .Sr'.\RKMAN, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S  Senate,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.AR     bKNATOR     .SPARItMANl      ThlS     Will     aC- 

V-.nowledge  your  letter  oi  June  G,  1967  In 
which  you  Inquire  a.s  to  the  willingness  of 
the  ^National  Asociatlon  of  Ss'curltles  Deal- 
ers to  accept  major  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  regulation  cf  the  mutual  fund  sales  char;  e 
structure.  You  alro  ark  our  views  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  be  amended  so  that  the  standard 
for  judging  sales  charges  would  be  "unrca- 
son.ible"  In-te^d  of  •'unconscionable  or 
grossly  excessive".  The  Board  of  Cioveruors 
of  this  AsEOClat.on  is  aware  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  presented  as  a  result  of  the 
legislative  proptsalr  of  the  Securities  and 
E.xchange  Commission  which  are  embodied  i;i 
3.  1659.  In  addition,  It  ha.s  considered  the 
proposal  In  your  letter  that  it  accept  the  dlf- 
ricTiit  and  complex  task  of  regulating  the 
sales  charge  structure. 

Because  it  believes  that  supervision  of  the 
levels  of  sales  charges  continues  to  bs  an 
appropriate  and  desirable  function  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization,  the  Board  Is  willing 
to  undertake  the  responsibiUty  suggested  by 
you  m  this  area.  However,  becau.se  of  the 
complexity  and  dlveiseness  of  this  problem 
It  IS  believed  that  carefal  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  manner  In  which  this 
Is  to  be  accomplished. 

Tlie  SEC  report  Is  seriously  lacking  In  eco- 
nomic data  upon  which  enlightened  judg- 
ments could  be  made  as  to  appropriate  sales 
charge  levels.  Therefore,  the  Association 
would,  m  good  faith,  initiate  the  necessary 
study  and  dei.-'-lop,  in  cooperation  with  all 
interested  parties,  effective  guidelines  for 
mutual  fund  sales  charges  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  public 
as  well  as  broker  dealers,  bearing  In  mind 
that  the  results  of  such  objective  study  can- 
not be  predicted  in  advance 

Prior  to  such  an  undertaking,  however.  It 
would  be  both  desirable  and  necessary  to 
elf  ect  certain  changes  in  the  statutes.  Among 
the  more  Important  are  the  'oUowing: 

(A)  Rather  than  the  standard  being  speci- 
fied as  "unreasonable"  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  is  should  be  "excessive"  which  could  be 
accomplished  simply  by  deleting  'uncon- 
scionable or  grossly"  from  Section  2'jib). 

(B)  Section  22(c)  of  the  1940  Act  now 
provides  for  SEC  authority  as  to  sales  loads, 
which  authority,  if  exercised,  would  super- 
sede any  previously  exercised  Association  au- 
thority. We  believe  that  duplicate  author- 
ity should  be  eliminated  In  this  area  and 
that  Commission  oversight  can  be  accom- 
plished, as  is  the  case  to  other  As.soclatlon 
rules,  bv  an  appropriate  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion  15A(k)(2»    of  the   1934  Act. 

(C)  An  amendment  would  be  required  to 
Section  15A(b)(8i  which  prohibits  the  .As- 
sociation from  establishing  price  schedules 
since  the  results  of  A.'isoclation  activity  In 
fulflUlng  any  responsibility  as  to  the  sales 
load  structure  cf)u!d  be  deemed  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Section. 

(D)  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  clear 
that  Section  15.\(b>(n).  commr>nly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  A=s.x-|atlon's  anti-trust  ex- 
emption, be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  responsi- 
bility sU(K:este<! 

(E)  Problems  are  presented  In  resjject  to 
legislation  which  would  revise  Section  27  of 


the  1940  Act  which  now  prohibits  more  than 
a  9'f  sales  Ivad  on  periodic  payment  plans, 
and  also  prohibits  deduction  of  more  than 
50%  of  such  load  during  the  first  year  of  a 
plan  since  not  only  mutual  funds  but  also 
variable  annuities  are  affected. 
•  (P>  An  additional  area  of  concern  as  to 
the  1934  Act  relates  to  Sections  15(b)(8). 
(9)  and  (10),  enacted  In  1964,  requiring 
broker/ dealers  that  are  not  members  ot  a 
national  securities  a.'isoclatloii  to  conform 
to  regulation  by  the  SEC  which  Is  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  NASD,  and  It  would 
appear  necessarv  to  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  sales  charge  regulation  lor  such 
broker  dealers  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  suggestion  for  NASD  mem- 
bers. 

The  above  considerations  are  among  the 
m  >rc  important  of  tliose  which  would  nec- 
e.-sanly  have  to  be  resolved  and  t)  accom- 
plish that  objective  we  would  welcome  the 
opj>irtunity  to  confer  with  vou  relative  to 
them,  to  visit  with  you  concerning  the  draft- 
ing problcnis  presented,  and  to  discuss  cer- 
tain otlier  questions  bearing  upon  this 
subject. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  W.  Haack 

President. 


New  York  Stock  Exchant.e. 
Nrtc  York.  N.Y.,  June  15,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sp^rkman 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Bankiaa  and  Cur- 
rency.  Old  Senate  Office  Euihling,  U'a.5/i- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Sevatop.  Spaukmani  Manv  tlianks  for 
your  letter  of  June  7.  We  appreciate  t'-.e  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  suggcsticn  that 
the  National  Association  of  SecurlMe-.  Deal- 
ers be  given  the  st.;tutory  rerporslbillties  for 
the  mutual  fund  sa!e.=;  load  structure. 

The  expansion  of  self -regulatory  authority 
over  sales  ci.ar.;es  is  not  only  a  consLruct've 
appro.ich  but  also  Is  one  that  Is  totally  In 
the  publ.c  Interest.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  .nroposal  presently  included  in  Sec- 
tion 12  of  S.  1659  as  we  find  it  dlfn^'.ilt  to 
reconcile  the  Imposition  of  a  ft'"  siM'itory 
maximum  s.iles  charge  and  rate-ir.akini^  au- 
thority conferred  In  tlip  SKC  with  the  public 
interest.  No  showing  is  made  Unit  sell  regu- 
lation cannot  work  In  this  area.  No  showing 
Is  made  th;tt  Investment  funds  are  in  truth 
public  utilities  and  hence  must  have  tlieir 
rates  regulated  by  a  government  agency.  No 
showing  Is  made  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  tlie  economic  consequences 
of  the  5%  maximum. 

On  the  other  hand,  self  regulation  lias 
deep  roots  in  the  securities  Industry  It  has 
worked  well  In  other  segments  oi  ti.e  in- 
dustry and  we  know  of  no  reason  wiiy  It  can- 
not work  equally  well  in  the  Investment 
Company  area. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Exchange  strongiy 
endorses  the  approach  of  strengthening  self 
regulation  in  the  .ire.i  of  mutual  fund  sales 
charges. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
comm.ent  on  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely. 

G.  Keith  Funston. 


American  Stock  Exchange. 

Nev;  York,  NY  ,  June  15.  1967. 
Hon    John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. US.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.vator  Sparkman:  Thank  you  for 
your  leUer  of  June  7  requesting  the  Ex- 
change's views  concerning  a  possible  alterna- 
tive in  connection  with  certain  provisions 
in  S    1659  relating  to  sales  charges. 

In  Its  present  form,  S  1659  would  elimi- 
nate the  existing  authority  under  Section 
'22(b)  of  the  Act  of  a  securities  association 
registered  under  Section  ISA  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  with  respect  to  mutual 
fvind  a.iles  charges  and  would  impose  .i  stat- 
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utory  maximum  of  5Tc  on  such  charges. 
Under  the  alternative  proposal  you  describe, 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers would  retain  statutory  responsibility  over 
the  level  of  sales  charges. 

We  believe  that  a  provision  of  this  nature 
vesting  the  Initiative  and  primary  responsi- 
bility in  a  securities  association  registered 
under  Section  15A  of  the  Exchange  Act  would 
be  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
federal  securities  laws.  It  would  recognize 
the  practical  value  to  public  Investors  and 
the  securities  industry  of  giving  to  a  self- 
regulatory  association,  with  Its  broad  ex- 
perience In  the  field,  the  Initial  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  sales  charges,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  power  of  review  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

.^s  you  mention  In  your  letter.  In  dis- 
charging Its  responsibility  under  such  a  stat- 
utory power,  the  association  would  have  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  pertinent  factors 
In  the  Interests  of  both  the  public  and  the 
seciuitles  industry.  We  believe  that  an  as- 
sociation experienced  In  the  field  can  make 
the  requisite  studies  and  exercise  an  In- 
formed judgment  in  this  area  of  appropriate 
sales  charges. 

Your  consideration  In  advising  us  of  the 
propnsr.I  and  in  affording  us  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  is  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Saul. 


Investment  Comp\ny  Institute, 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  15,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Wusliingtori,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  7,  1967  referring  to  tlie  substantial 
opposition  In  the  securities  indvi.stry  to  the 
proposed  5"<  siUes  charge  limitation  In 
S.  16;39  and  asking  for  cur  views  concerning 
an  alternative  which  would  give  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  SecurKles  Dealers 
statutory  responsibility  to  implement  a 
standard  th.it  mutual  fund  sales  charges 
sh:\ll  not  be  "unreason.ible". 

I  have  dl.scu.s.sed  the  suggested  alternative 
with  tne  Institute's  Executive  Committee 
and  this  letter  reflects  tlieir  thinking  as  well 
as  my  own. 

Our  reaction  to  the  suggested  alternative 
is  naturally  tempered  by  the  strong  belief 
that  the  SEC  h.is  produced  no  economic  data 
to  justify  either  tlie  proposed  5'o  limitation 
or  its  underlying  premlEe  that  sales  charges 
are  too  high.  SEC  dissatisfaction  with  sales 
charges  Is  based,  according  to  Its  Report, 
on  a  comparison  of  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  mutu.il  fund  shares  with  commissions  on 
listed  and  over-the-counter  securities.  This 
invalid  comparison  Ignores  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  nature  of  a  mutual  fund 
share  (e-s.^entlally  a  long-term  Investment 
program  Involving  many  services)  and  other 
securities,  and  the  dllTc-ences  between  the 
time,  effort  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
sold.  The  costs  of  participation  in  mutual 
funds  are  determined  by  sharp  competition 
in  the  open  market  place.  This  competition 
has  brought  about  Improved  services  and  a 
lower  overall  rate  of  s.iles  charges  to  the  In- 
vesting public  and,  we  believe,  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

We.  therefore,  wonder  about  the  need  for 
seeking  an  "'alternative"  to  a  proposal  and 
premise  which,  In  the  view  of  so  many,  Is  so 
lacking  In  justification. 

We  believe  that  the  testimony  which  will 
be  presented  at  the  forthcoming  hearings 
will  persuade  your  Committee  that  the  cur- 
rent structure  and  level  of  sales  charges  Is 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  costs  of  the 
distribution  system  and  necessary  to  bring 
mutual  funds  to  the  Investing  public.  In 
the  event  your  Committee  should  feel  that 
it  needs  further  Information  or  further 
analysis  after  you  have  heard  all  the  testi- 


mony, we  would  be  glad  to  explore  with  you 
and  your  staff,  together  with  the  SEC,  the 
need  for  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
regulation  to  sales  charges  lu  the  mutual 
fund  Industry.  This  should  Involve  a  careful 
study  of  costs  and  compensation  at  the  level 
of  the  salesman,  the  dealer  and  the  under- 
writer, to  determine  what  changes.  If  any, 
are  In  the  public  Interest.  We  anticipate  that 
the  conclusion  from  such  a  study  would  be 
that  on  the  facts  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  existing  structure  of  sales  charges.  If, 
however,  the  study  should  show  that  present 
sales  charges  are  unreasonable  In  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  we  would  support  a  form 
of  self-regulation. 

Should  the  need  for  self-regulation  de- 
velop, many  problems  such  as  SEC  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  such  new  scheme  would  have  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Review  jurisdiction 
by  the  SEC  over  the  NASD  would  bear  con- 
sideration instead  of  the  concurrent  SEC 
jurisdiction  with  the  NASD  such  as  now 
exists  under  Sections  22(b)  and  22(c).  In 
addition,  there  would  be  the  problem  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  self-regulation  to 
those  mutual  fund  underwriters  who  are  not 
NASD  members.  For  example,  would  the 
NASD  or  some  separate  organization  com- 
posed of  people  in  the  mutual  fund  Industry 
Itself  be  the  more  appropriate  body  to  carry 
out  any  such  activity? 

We  are  convinced  these  problems  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.  Involving  many  diverse 
elements  In  the  securities  business.  We 
would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  explore  them 
at   your   convenience. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment In  advance  on  the  alternative  raised 
In  your  letter  and  look  forward  to  present- 
ing our  position  at  the  forthcoming  hearings 
before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Augenblick, 

President. 


Investment  Bankers 
Association  op  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  15, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  7th  requesting 
my  views  regarding  the  possibility,  as  an 
alternative  to  the  proposal  to  place  a  statu- 
tory celling  of  5%  on  sales  loads  on  mutual 
fundE,  of  giving  the  NASD  statutory  respon- 
sibilities for  the  mutual  fpnd  sales  load 
structure  to  the  general  effect  that  such 
sales  charges  shall  not  be  "unreasonable". 

We  frankly  believe  that  the  SEC  has  failed 
to  establish  that  the  present  structure  of 
sales  charges  on  mutual  funds  Is  unreason- 
able or  excessive,  or  any  valid  reason  why 
they  should  be  subject  to  a  5%  celling.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  the  proposal  for 
the  5%  celling  should  be  rejected  and  that 
there  Is  no  need  to  consider  any  alternative 
to  the  present  sales  charges  which  are  the 
result  of  vigorous  competition,  are  fully  dis- 
closed In  a  prospectus  delivered  to  each  pur- 
chaser and  are  lower  than  the  undisclosed 
sales  charges  In  most  other  Industries. 

■Vigorous  competition  Is  apparent  In  over 
250  competing  mutual  funds.  Attempts  to 
dismiss  that  competition  by  peremptory 
statements  that  Investors  are  not  aware  of 
competitive  alternatives  ignore  the  facts  that 
a  large  number  of  knowledgeable  Investors 
compel  competitive  sales  charges  and  that 
there  are  broadly  distributed  compilations 
showing  comparative  sales  charges. 

The  S.E.C.  has  contended  that  section 
22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  (re- 
quiring a  dealer  to  sell  a  mutual  fund  share 
at  the  current  public  offering  price  described 
In  the  prospecttis)  has  prevented  competi- 
tion  from  operating  to  reduce  sales  loads. 


The  facts  indicate  that  vigorous  competi- 
tion between  different  mutual  funds  has 
operated  to  reduce  sales  charges.  An  analysis 
of  sales  and  commissions  on  fund  shares 
representing  about  85  Tc  of  total  Industry 
sales  shows  that  the  overall  sales  charge  rate 
declined  between  1956  and  1966  from  7.00Tc 
to  5.73';;,  a  decline  of  18.2% — during  a  pe- 
riod of  sharply  rising  costs  of  doing  business. 
The  general  decline  in  the  overall  rate  of 
sales  charges  Is  due  largely  to  the  progres- 
sively more  liberal  scales  of  quantity  dis- 
counts, to  the  increasing  number  of  pur- 
chases which  qualify  for  such  discounts,  and 
to  the  recent  development  of  quantity  dis- 
ccunts on  purchases  over  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

Tlie  IBA  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
self-regulation  in  our  Federal  system  of  secu- 
rities regulation.  If  It  were  demonstrated, 
after  considering  (i)  the  broad  consequences 
for  investors,  securities  markets  and  sm.all 
business  and  (ii)  the  undirclosed  sales 
charges  in  other  Industries,  that  the  present 
sales  charges  for  mutual  funds  are  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive,  we  would  support  the 
alternative  of  self-regulation  of  sales  charges 
as  prefcr:ible  to  any  statutory  ceiling.  How- 
ever, if  it  were  found  necessary  to  give  the 
NASD  additional  statutory  responsibilities 
for  the  mutual  fund  sales  charge  structure, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  that  (a)  the 
standard  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
be  "excessive"  rather  than  "unreasonable""; 
(b)  it  be  made  clear  that  the  SEC.  does  not 
have  authority  to  establish  the  rate  structure 
under  that  standard;  ^nd  (3)  the  exact 
language  of  such  an  alternative  proposal  be 
worked  out  carefully  by  the  staff  of  your 
committee  and  technicians  from  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  the  S.E.C.,  with  the  under- 
standing that  any  such  new  responsibility 
by  the  NASD  would  be  exercised  only  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
rate  structure  on  Investors,  securities  mar- 
kets and  the  securities  industry. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  affording 
us  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  sug- 
gested alternative  and  we  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  further  views 
to  you  at  the  hearings  on  June  22iid. 
Respectfully, 

H.  Lawrence  Bogert. 


FROM  ISOLATION  TO  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  remark- 
able American,  Milton  Stover  Eisen- 
hower, will  soon  retire  as  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower can  look  back  with  pride  on  a 
career  of  excellence  in  Government  and 
education  which  included  service  In  my 
Commonwealth  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

In  his  commencement  address  last 
week  at  the  Homewood  campus  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower assessed  the  significance  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  half  century, 
has  transformed  human  relations  from 
isolation  to  interdependence.  He  pointed 
out  that  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment has  far  outstripped  political 
development  with  the  consequence  that 
men  are  not  mentally  prepared  to  fash- 
Ion  the  institutions  and  attitudes  which 
will  enable  them  to  live  together  har- 
moniously In  an  interdependent  world. 
As  a  first  step  toward  peace  in  this  new 
world,  Dr.  Eisenhower  calls  for  expan- 
sion of  the  NATO  concept  to  all  free  na- 
tions as  a  means  of  buying  the  time  "so 
desperately  needed  by  men  everywhere, 
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whether  mutual  fund  commissions  are 
reasonable  under  rules  and  rcguhuions 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  N'atiotia!  As- 
sociation of  Secuiici -s  Dealers,  with  the 
SEC  having  secondary  oversight.  The 
concept  of  self-regulation  has  in  the  past 
been  highly  successful  in  the  securities 
Industry.  I  am,  therefore,  most  Rratified 
by  the  response  that  this  proposal  has 
received  from  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers,  the  Nev  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Anieric^n  Stock 
Exchange,  all  of  whum  have  participated 
over  the  years  m  the  esrabU^hed  pat- 
tern of  coope.auve  self-ies'ul:  lion.  I  am 
also  looking  forward  to  continued  dis- 
cussions, on  this  matter  with  the  Invest- 
ment company  Institute  and  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Associution. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  sugue^sted  propc  ial  and  the 
responses  given  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dc.iier.s.  the  New  York 
Stock  Erchange.  flie  Ameiican  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Inve.->tnient  Coni^jai.y  Insti- 
tute and  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, I  ask  unanimous  consciit  that 
this  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  o'dered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  6   1967. 
Mr    ROBEBT  W.  Haack, 

President,  National  Asiociation  of  Securities 
Dealers.  Inc..  Wa.fkington.  D  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Haack:  As  you  know,  there  l3 
substantial  opposition  in  thi^  securities  In- 
dustry to  the  provision  now  cout.ilned  In  S. 
1659  to  eliminate  the  existlncr  authority  of 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
with  resp«:t  to  s  Ue.=  lo.ids  cur.tained  in  the 
present  Section  22(b,  of  the  .\  t.  p.nd  to  place 
a  statutory  ceiling  of  5  percent  on  s.A'.es  lo.ids 
subject  to  the  Security  Exchange  Conim:s- 
slon's  authority  to  print  exemptions  in  ap- 
propriate situations.  It  h.Hs  been  suggested 
that  as  an  alternative,  your  Association  might 
be  given  statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
mutual  fund  sales  load  structure.  The  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  the  CommiE.si'a.  h.is  st,itu- 
tory  authority  In  this  general  field  under 
existing  law.  However.  I  am  told  that  the 
standard  for  Its  exerciie.  the  prevention  of 
sales  loads  which  are  "unconscionable  or 
grossly  excessive"  creates  difHculiles. 

The  alternative  suggestion  would  replace 
this  by  a  standard  to  be  implemented  in  the 
first  Inst.ince  by  rul^s  to  the  gener.il  effect 
that  sales  charges  shall  n.it  be  "unreason- 
able." The  alternative  would  al-«o  be  con.=lst- 
ent  with  the  general  pattern  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  which  gives  to  the  lr.du.«try 
self-regulatory  bodies  initl.U  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  commission  rates  and  other 
sales  charges. 

Accordingly.  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
the  benefit  of  ycjur  views  regarding  this  in- 
cluding partlcul.^rly  an  indication  of  whether 
this  Association  wonld  be  prepircd  to  assume 
the  major  respons'biUties  which  this  wriuld 
entail.  I  certainly  recognize  thit  the  task 
would  be  a  difficult  one  and  that  its  per- 
formance would  no  doubt  require  careful 
study  and  the  exercise  oi  informed  Jud-tment 
In  the  Interest  both  of  the  public  and  of  the 
securities  Industry.  On  the  other  hand  If  the 
Association  was  willing  to  assume  these  re- 
sponslbtUtlee  and  exercise  them  with  the 
denree  of  care  and  concern  which  the  public 
importance  of  the  matter  calls  for.  this  might 
well  provide  an  equitabie  plan  to  mee^  the 
needs  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  securities 
Industry  and  to  resolve  the  current  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  mutual  fund  sales 
charges. 

As  you  know,  hearings  on  this  legislation 


bof  Te  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  are  scheduled  to  commence  on  June 
1^,  1967,  and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  It 
if  we  could  have  your  reply  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearings,  perhaps  by  June  12. 
Sincerely. 

John  Sparkman, 

Chairman. 

National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers.  Inc.. 

Was/nngton.  D.C..  June  16,  10C7. 
Hon.  JoH.v  J.  Sparkma.v, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washirigton,  D.C. 

D.AR  Sknatmp.  ^.^■AR!^MAN:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  or  June  6,  1967  In 
which  you  inquire  e.s  to  the  willingness  of 
the  Natlogal  As.  ociatlon  of  S'^curltles  Deal- 
ers to  accept  major  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  regulation  of  the  mutual  fund  sales  charge 
structure.  You  al.io  aik  our  vlev.T  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  be  amended  so  that  the  standard 
for  Judfcilng  sales  charges  Would  be  "unrea- 
son ibie"  initead  of  "unconscionable  or 
gros.ly  excessive".  The  Board  of  Governors 
oi  this  Assoclat.on  is  aware  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  presented  as  a  result  of  the 
legi:ilatlve  proposals  of  the  Securities  and 
E.xcbange  Commission  which  are  embodied  in 
3.  1659.  In  addition,  It  ha.s  considered  the 
proposal  In  your  letter  that  it  accept  the  dif- 
ficult and  compicx  task  of  regulating  the 
sales  charge  structure. 

Because  It  believes  that  supervision  of  the 
levels  of  sales  charges  continues  to  be  an 
appropriate  and  desirable  function  of  a  self- 
rcgulatory  organization,  the  Board  Is  willing 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  suggested  by 
you  In  thiS  area.  However,  because  of  the 
complexity  and  dlverseneas  cf  this  problem 
It  is  believed  that  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
Is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  5EC  report  Is  seriously  lacking  In  eco- 
nomic data  upon  which  enlightened  judg- 
ments co\ild  be  made  as  to  appropriate  sales 
charge  levels.  Tlierefore.  the  Association 
would,  in  good  faith,  initiate  the  necessary 
study  and  dev;  lop.  in  cooperation  with  all 
interested  parties,  cilective  guidelines  for 
mutual  fund  sales  charges  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  needs  and  interests  of  the  public 
as  well  as  broker  dealers,  bearing  In  mind 
thi.t  the  results  of  such  objective  study  can- 
not be  predicted  in  advance. 

Prior  to  such  an  undertaking,  however,  it 
would  be  both  desirable  and  necessary  to 
ptfect  certain  changes  in  the  statutes.  Among 
the  more  Important  are  the  'oUowtng: 

(A)  Rather  than  the  standard  being  speci- 
fied as  "unreasonable"  we  are  of  the  opinion 
th.it  Is  should  be  "excessive"  which  could  be 
acrompll&hed  simpiy  by  deletinij  "uncon- 
scionable or  gro&sly"  from  Section  'Jliibi. 

(B)  Section  22(c)  of  the  1940  Act  now 
provides  for  SEC  authority  as  to  sales  loads, 
which  authority.  If  exercised,  would  super- 
sede any  previously  exercised  Association  au- 
thority. We  believe  that  duplicate  author- 
ity should  be  eliminated  In  this  area  and 
that  Commission  oversight  can  be  accom- 
plished, us  is  the  case  to  other  Association 
rules,  bv  an  appropriate  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion  I5A(k)(2i    of  the   1934  Act. 

(C)  An  amendment  would  be  required  to 
Section  15A(b)(8>  which  prohibits  the  As- 
sociation from  establishing  price  schedules 
since  the  results  of  Association  activity  In 
fulfilling  any  responsibility  as  to  the  sales 
load  structure  could  be  deemed  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Section. 

(D)  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  clear 
that  Section  15A(bMni.  commonly  re- 
ferred tD  as  the  Association's  anti-trust  ex- 
emption be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  responsi- 
bility suggested 

(E)  Problems  are  presented  in  respect  to 
legislation  which  would  revise  Section  27  of 


the  1940  Act  which  now  prohibits  more  than 
a  9  •  sales  1  Kid  on  periodic  p.ivmcnt  plans, 
and  also  prohibits  deduction  of  more  than 
50''o  of  such  load  during  the  first  year  of  a 
plan  since  not  only  mutual  funds  but  also 
variable  annuities  are  affected. 

(P)  An  additional  area  of  concern  as  to 
the  1934  Act  relates  to  Sections  15(b)(8), 
(9)  and  (10),  enacted  In  1964.  requiring 
broker/dealers  that  are  not  members  of  a 
national  securities  association  to  conform 
to  regulation  by  the  SEC  which  Is  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  NASD,  and  it  would 
appear  necessary  to  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  sales  charge  regulation  for  such 
broker  dealers  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  suggestion  for  NASD  mem- 
bers. 

The  above  considerations  are  among  the 
m  re  Important  of  those  which  would  nec- 
e.^sarily  have  to  be  resolved  and  t  >  accom- 
plish that  objective  we  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  confer  with  vou  relative  to 
them  to  visit  with  you  concerning  the  draft- 
ing problems  presoiued,  and  to  dr  ■■■o  cer- 
tain other  questions  bearing  o.  this 
subject. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RODERT   \V.   Ha'.CK. 

President. 


New  Yopi-i  Stock  Exciianv-.e. 

Nric  York.  N.Y..  June  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sp\rkma.v. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Dinkina  and  Cur- 
rency.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senatop.  Sparxman:  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  June  7.  We  appreciate  f^.e  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  suggestion  that 
the  National  Assoclat'on  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers be  given  the-  st.itutory  re.'porslbilities  for 
the  mutual  fund  sales  load  structure. 

The  expansion  of  self-regulatory  authority 
over  sales  ci".ar?es  Is  not  only  a  consiructtve 
approach  but  also  Is  one  that  is  totally  in 
the  public  Interest.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  proposal  presently  Included  In  Sec- 
tion 12  of  S.  1G5?  as  we  find  it  dlKicult  to 
reconcile  the  Imposition  of  a  5%  statutory 
maximum  s.iles  charge  and  rate-niakmp  au- 
thority conferred  in  the  SEC  with  the  public 
Interest.  No  showing  Is  made  that  sel;'  regu- 
lation cannot  work  In  this  area.  No  showing 
U  made  that  investment  funds  are  in  truth 
public  utilities  and  hence  must  ha\e  then- 
rates  regulated  by  a  government  agency.  No 
showing  Is  made  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
t.illed  analysis  of  tlie  economic  consequences 
of  the  5%  maximum. 

On  the  other  hand,  self  regulation  has 
deep  rix)ts  In  the  securitie.?  Industry.  It  has 
worked  well  in  other  segments  of  the  m- 
dustry  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  It  can- 
not work  equally  well  in  the  Investment 
company  area. 

For  these  reasons.  the^Exchange  strongly 
endorses  the  approach  of  strengthening  self 
regulation  m  the  area  of  mutual  fund  sales 
ciiarges. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportuiiiiy  to 
comment  on  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely. 

G.  Keith  Fvnston 

American  Stock  Exchange. 
Ni-u'SeoTk,  NY..  June  15.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

dear  Senator  Sparkman:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  7  reqiiesttng  the  Ex- 
change's views  concerning  a  possible  alterna- 
tive in  connection  with  certain  provisions 
in  .S    1659  relating  to  sales  charges. 

In  Its  present  form.  S.  1659  would  elimi- 
nate the  existing  authority  under  Section 
22(b)  of  the  Act  of  a  securities  a.ssociatlon 
registered  under  Section  15A  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  with  respect  to  mutual 
fund  sales  charges  and  would  impoee  a  stat- 
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utory  maximum  of  5%  on  such  charges. 
Under  the  alternative  proposal  you  describe, 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers would  retain  statutory  responsibility  over 
the  level  of  sales  charges. 

We  believe  that  a  provision  of  this  nature 
vesting  the  Initiative  and  primary  responsi- 
bility In  a  securities  association  registered 
under  Section  15A  of  the  Exchange  Act  would 
be  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
federal  securities  laws.  It  would  recognize 
the  practical  value  to  public  Investors  and 
the  securities  Industry  of  giving  to  a  self- 
regulatory  association,  with  Its  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  the  Initial  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  sales  charges,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  power  of  review  In  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

.As  you  mention  in  your  letter.  In  dis- 
charging Its  responsibility  under  such  a  stat- 
utory power,  the  association  would  have  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  pertinent  factors 
In  the  Interests  of  both  the  public  and  the 
securities  industry.  We  believe  that  an  as- 
sociation experienced  In  the  field  can  make 
the  requisite  studies  and  exercise  an  In- 
formed Judgment  In  this  area  of  appropriate 
faales  charges. 

Your  consideration  In  advising  us  of  the 
proposal  and  in  affording  us  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  Is  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Saul. 


Investment  Compsny  Institute, 

New  York.  NY..  June  15,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Wn'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  7,  1967  referring  to  tiie  substantial 
opposition  In  the  securities  indu.stry  to  the 
propo-,ed  5'"c  sales  charge  limitation  In 
S.  1669  and  asking  for  our  views  concerning 
an  alternative  which  would  give  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securiiies  Dealers 
statutory  respo.nsiblllty  to  Implement  a 
st-indard  that  mutual  fund  sales  charges 
sh.-.-U  not  bo  "unre.isonable". 

I  have  di.=cu.<:sed  the  suggested  alternative 
with  me  Institute's  Executive  Committee 
and  this  letter  reflects  tlieir  thinking  as  well 
as  my  own. 

Our  reaction  to  the  suggested  a^^,ernative 
is  n.iturally  tempered  by  the  strong  belief 
that  the  SEC  has  produced  no  economic  data 
to  Justify  either  the  proposed  5'";  limitation 
or  its  underlying  prcmlce  that  sales  charges 
are  too  high.  SEC  dissatisfaction  with  sales 
ciiarges  is  based,  according  to  Its  Report, 
on  a  comparison  of  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  mutual  fvmd  siiares  with  commissions  on 
listed  and  over-the-counter  securities.  This 
Invalid  comparison  Ignores  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  nature  of  a  mutual  fund 
share  (essentially  a  long-term  Investment 
program  Involving  many  services)  and  other 
securities,  and  the  dllTerences  between  the 
time,  effort  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
sold.  The  costs  of  participation  in  mutual 
funds  are  determined  by  sharp  competition 
In  the  open  market  place.  This  competition 
has  brought  about  Improved  services  and  a 
lower  overall  rate  of  s.Ues  charges  to  the  In- 
vesting public  and.  we  believe,  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

We.  therefore,  wonder  about  the  need  for 
seeking  an  "alternative"  to  a  proposal  and 
premise  which,  in  the  view  of  so  many,  Is  so 
lacklntT  in  Justification. 

We  believe  that  the  testimony  which  will 
be  presented  at  the  forthcoming  hearings 
will  persuade  your  Committee  that  the  cur- 
rent structure  and  level  of  sales  charges  Is 
appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  costs  of  the 
distribution  system  and  necessary  to  bring 
mutual  funds  to  the  Investing  public.  In 
the  event  your  Committee  should  feel  that 
It  needs  further  Information  or  further 
analysis  after  you  have  heard  all  the  testi- 


mony, we  would  be  glad  to  explore  with  you 
and  your  staff,  together  with  the  SEC,  the 
need  for  application  ol  the  principle  of  self- 
regulation  to  sales  charges  In  the  mutual 
fund  Industry.  This  should  involve  a  careful 
study  of  costs  and  compensation  at  the  level 
of  the  salesman,  the  dealer  and  the  under- 
writer, to  determine  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  In  the  public  Interest.  We  anticipate  that 
the  conclusion  from  such  a  study  would  be 
that  on  the  facts  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  existing  structure  of  sales  charges.  If, 
however,  the  study  should  show  that  present 
sales  charges  are  unreasonable  In  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  we  would  support  a  form 
of  self-regulation. 

Should  the  need  for  self-regulation  de- 
velop, many  problems  such  as  SEC  jurisdic- 
tion In  any  such  new  scheme  would  have  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Review  Jurisdiction 
by  the  SEC  over  the  NASD  would  bear  con- 
sideration instead  of  the  concurrent  SEC 
Jurisdiction  with  the  NASD  such  as  now 
exicts  under  Sections  22(b)  and  22(c).  In 
addition,  there  would  be  the  problem  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  self-regulation  to 
those  mutual  fund  underwriters  who  are  not 
NASD  members.  For  example,  would  the 
NASD  or  some  separate  organization  com- 
posed of  people  in  tlie  mutual  fund  industry 
Itself  be  the  more  appropriate  body  to  carry 
out  any  such  activity? 

We  are  convinced  these  problems  are  com- 
plex and  difficult,  Involving  many  diverse 
elements  in  the  securities  business.  We 
would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  explore  them 
at   your   convenience. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment in  advance  on  the  alternative  raised 
in  your  letter  and  look  forward  to  present- 
ing our  position  at  the  forthcoming  hearings 
before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Augenblick, 

President. 

Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  15, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  7th  requesting 
my  views  regarding  the  possibility,  as  an 
alternative  to  the  proposal  to  place  a  statu- 
tory celling  of  5%  on  sales  loads  on  mutual 
fund.":,  of  giving  the  NASD  statutory  respon- 
sibilities for  the  mutual  fund  sales  load 
structure  to  the  general  effect  that  such 
sales  charges  shall  not  be  "unreasonable". 

We  frankly  believe  that  the  SEC  has  failed 
to  establish  that  the  present  structure  of 
sales  charges  on  mutual  funds  Is  unreason- 
able or  excessive,  or  any  valid  reason  why 
they  should  be  subject  to  a  5%  celling.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  the  proposal  for 
the  57c  celling  should  be  rejected  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  any  alternative 
to  the  present  sales  charges  which  are  the 
result  of  vigorous  competition,  are  fully  dis- 
closed in  a  prospectus  delivered  to  each  pur- 
chaser and  are  lower  than  the  undisclosed 
sales  charges  in  most  other  industries. 

Vigorous  competition  is  apparent  In  over 
250  competing  mutual  funds.  Attempts  to 
dismiss  that  competition  by  peremptory 
statements  that  investors  are  not  aware  of 
competitive  alternatives  ignore  the  facts  that 
a  large  number  of  knowledgeable  Investors 
compel  competitive  sales  charges  and  that 
there  are  broadly  distributed  compilations 
showing  comparative  sales  charges. 

The  S.E.C.  has  contended  that  section 
22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  (re- 
quiring a  dealer  to  sell  a  mutual  fund  share 
at  the  current  public  offering  price  described 
in  the  prospectus)  has  prevented  competi- 
tion  from  operating  to  reduce  sales  loads. 


The  facts  Indicate  that  vigorous  competi- 
tion between  different  mutual  funds  has 
operated  to  reduce  sales  charges.  An  analysis 
of  sales  and  commissions  on  fund  shares 
representing  about  85  Tc  of  total  Industry 
sales  shows  that  the  overall  sales  charge  rate 
declined  between  1956  and  1966  from  7.00'';/ 
to  5.73 '>,  a  decline  of  18.2% — during  a  pe- 
riod of  sharply  rising  costs  of  doing  business. 
The  general  decline  in  the  overall  rate  of 
sales  charges  is  due  largely  to  the  progres- 
sively more  liberal  scales  of  quantity  dis- 
counts, to  the  increasing  number  of  pur- 
chases which  qualify  for  such  discounts,  and 
to  the  recent  development  of  quantity  dis- 
ccunts on  purchases  over  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

Tlie  IBA  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
self-regulation  in  our  Federal  system  of  secu- 
rities regulation.  If  It  were  demonstrated, 
after  considering  (i)  the  broad  consequences 
for  investors,  securities  markets  and  sm.all 
business  and  (li)  the  undisclosed  sales 
charges  in  other  industries,  that  the  present 
sales  charges  for  mutual  funds  are  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive,  we  would  support  the 
alternati'.e  of  self-regulation  of  sales  charges 
as  preferable  to  any  statutory  ceiling.  How- 
ever, if  it  were  found  necessary  to  give  the 
NASD  additional  statutory  responsibilities 
for  the  mutual  fund  sales  charge  structure, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  that  (a)  the 
standard  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
be  "exces-slve"  rather  than  "unreasonable"; 
(b)  It  be  made  clear  that  the  SEC.  does  not 
have  authority  to  establish  the  rate  structure 
under  that  standard;  and  (3)  the  exact 
language  of  such  an  alternative  proposal  be 
worked  out  carefully  by  the  staff  of  your 
committee  and  technicians  from  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  the  S.E.C.,  with  the  under- 
standing; that  any  such  new  re.'^ponsibility 
by  the  NASD  would  be  exercised  only  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
rate  structure  on  Investors,  securities  mar- 
kets and  the  securities  industry. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  affording 
us  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  sug- 
gested alternative  and  we  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  further  views 
to  you  at  the  hearings  on  June  22nd. 
Respectfully, 

H.   Lawrence   Bogert. 


FROM  ISOLATION  TO  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  remark- 
able American,  Milton  Stover  Eisen- 
hower, will  soon  retire  as  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower can  look  back  with  pride  on  a 
career  of  excellence  in  Government  and 
education  which  included  service  In  my 
Commonwealth  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

In  his  commencement  address  last 
week  at  the  Homewood  campus  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower assessed  the  significance  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  half  century, 
has  transformed  human  relations  from 
isolation  to  interdependence.  He  pointed 
out  that  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment has  far  outstripped  political 
development  with  the  consequence  that 
men  are  not  mentally  prepared  to  fash- 
Ion  the  institutions  and  attitudes  which 
will  enable  them  to  live  together  har- 
moniously in  an  interdependent  world. 
As  a  first  step  toward  peace  in  this  n«w 
world.  Dr.  Eisenhower  calls  for  expan- 
sion of  the  NATO  concept  to  all  free  na- 
tions as  a  means  of  buying  the  time  "so 
desperately  needed  by  men  everywhere, 
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to  do  all  the  multitude  of  things  which 
must  be  done  to  build  the  positive  peace 
that  will  give  peoples  everywhere  the 
assurance  of  a  better  life  with  digriity, 
justice,  and  equality." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Elsenhower's  thought-provoking  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMENCEMETTT    ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT    MIL- 
TON     S.     EiSENHOWEH.      Johns      Hopkins 

UNrVKESITT,  JCNE    13,    1967 

I  consider  It  a  singular  honor  to  have  been 
Invited  by  the  Class  of  1967  to  present  the 
commencement  address  today 

In  at  least  one  sense,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  I  Join  you  graduates,  for  I.  too.  am  com- 
pleting my  formal  tenure  at  Johns  Hopkins — 
and  mine,  too  has  been  an  educational  ex- 
perience. I  assure  you. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  climax  a 
long  and  fulfllllng  career  in  government  and 
education  that  to  bid  God's  speed  to  a  new 
generation. 

I  must  disappoint  you  at  the  outset,  how- 
ever.  Tradition  decrees  that  the  commence- 
ment speaker  should  provide  the  graduates 
with  a  vision  of  the  future  But  I  must  c>n- 
tess  that  the  future  has  become  more  ob- 
f  cure  to  me  with  each  pas.slng  ye.u 

The  speaker  Is  also  expected  to  Impart  sage 
advice  on  how  you  graduates  should  cope 
with  the  problems  and  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  more  ques- 
tions than  answers.  In  fact,  it  perplexes  me 
that  I  had  more  solutions  to  life's  problems 
at  my  own  commencement  than  I  have  today 
at  yours. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  th'.s.  I  suppose.  Is 
that  more  awesome  changes  have  taken  place 
in  my  lifetime  than  in  any  previous  period 
and,  I  sometimes  feel,  m  all  of  man's  earlier 
time  on  this  earth.  And  It  is  not  only  change 
that  confounds  us.  It  is  the  pace  of  change, 
the  swiftness  with  which  events  move.  The 
more  we  know,  the  faster  we  go  The  faster 
we  go,  the  less  we  know 

How  often  have  you  heard  someone  say 
"You're  rushing  so  f.ist  that  you  are  going 
to  meet  yourself  coming  back"  Well,  that  Is 
the  way  I  often  think  of  this  age  we  live  in 
And  with  what  the  physicists  now  tell  us 
about  anti-matter,  we  may.  Indeed,  meet 
ourselves  coming  back 
It 

Occasionally  when  I  contemplate  this  be- 
wildering era,  I  reflect  upon  an  earlier  time 
and  Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  nostalgia.  Then 
I  see  in  t'ne  sleepy  town  of  Abilene.  K.msas,  a 
cozy  white  house,  surrounded  by  colorful 
hollyhocks,  a  flourishing  orchard,  and  a 
generous  vegetable  garden.  My  brothers  and 
I  sit  on  the  front  porch  In  rocking  chairs. 
observing  the  drift  of  the  seasons  and  the 
passing  of  the  small  segment  of  the  world  we 
know.  There  Is  no  war,  no  domestic  turmoil, 
no  protest  marche-s.  no  complex  problems  to 
bother  us.  We,  like  others  in  our  town,  are 
Isolated.  Our  conununlty  Is  self-contained 
economically,  physically,  socially.  We  have 
not  heard  of  world  Interdependence.  All  Is 
peaceful  and  we  are  quite  content. 

But  the  essence  of  nostalgia  Is  an  aware- 
ness that  what  has  been  will  never  be  again. 
The  streams  of  history  may  be  likened  to  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  a  giant  river  Man  can  work 
with  the  river,  building  dams  and  dikes,  seek- 
ing to  have  Its  enormous  energy  serve  the 
good  of  man  rather  than  to  destroy.  But  he 
cannot  stop  the  waters  from  reaching  the 
ocean.  So  It  Is  with  the  currents  of  history 
which  in  our  time  have  reached  flood  stage. 

Most  of  my  generation  have  witnessed  these 
raging  currents  with  astonishment,  often  in 
confusion  and  with  serious  misgivings. 
In   Abilene,   we   had  rude   awakenings   as 


we  came  to  understand  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  modern  change. 

We  had  supposed  that  our  economic  wel- 
fare depended  solely  upon  weather  conducive 
to  crop  growth  and  upon  hard  work,  but 
suddenly,  despite  perfect  weather  and  effi- 
cient work,  we  found  our  farmers  going  broke 
because  Italy  raised  Its  tariff  on  wheat  and 
later  because  Britain  devalued  the  pound. 
Soon,  and  not  unrelated  to  our  difficulty, 
the  United  States  suSered  its  worst  depres- 
sion Abllenp's  economic  self-containment — 
and  that  of  the  nation,  too — w:is  gone  for- 
ever 

Our  physical  Isolation  also  disappeared.  I 
was  a  freshman  In  high  .school  before  I  ven- 
tured so  far  away  as  Kan.sas  City.  Missouri, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  down  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks:  ajione,  I  had  serious 
mi.sulvlngs  on  that  strange  trip,  and  when 
I  got  off  the  train.  I  was  sure  Kansas  City 
w,;s  the  largest  metropolitan  area  In  the 
world  and  quite  possibly  a  den  of  Iniquity. 
But  in  a  few  ye.irs  thereafter  I  was  traveling 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  with 
greater  physical  comfort,  less  fear  of  the 
unknown,  and  in  not  much  more  time  than 
I  experienced  on  that  first  trip  away  from 
Abilene 

And  our  social  self-containment  was 
viciously  destroyed,  for  we  of  Abilene  found 
ourselves  in  one  war  caused,  not  seemingly 
by  anything  we  of  my  town  had  done,  but 
by  an  explo.slon  In  the  Balkans;  In  a  few 
more  years  we  were  in  another  conflict,  due 
to  an  infamv  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  In- 
.sane   ambitions   of   a   corporal   In    Gemiany. 

We  were  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
streams  of  events  were  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  our  world,  a  unification  which,  to 
succeed,  required  genuine  Intercultural 
understanding,  Jurldlclal  equality  of  na- 
tions, mutuality  In  human  relations,  and 
a  global  willingness  to  forego  lesser  and 
more  selfl.sh  purposes  in  order  to  concentrate 
successfully  on  the  transcendent  goal  of 
positive  peace  and  rising  levels  of  well-being 
for  r.ll,  wherever  they  lived,  whatever  their 
color,   nationality,   or   basic   philosophy. 

This  was  an  historical  Imperative  con- 
fronting u-s — as  promising  as  life  Itself  and 
ns  Inevitable  as  death  But  unhappily,  we. 
as  human  beings,  were  not  ready  for  this 
imperative 

Changes  In  every  circumstance  of  life  have 
accelerated,  but  human  attitudes  have  re- 
mained generally  Inflexible  And  so.  In  most 
of  this  century  the  world  has  lived  In  chaotic 
revolution  of  manifold  phases  and  signifi- 
cance. 

in 

At  the  core  of  revolutionary  change  are 
science  and  technology,  in  which  change  is 
so  rapid  as  to  confound  all  but  the  most 
sophisticated.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  there 
was  not  a  single  industrial  research  lab- 
oratory In  the  United  States  and  funda- 
mental research  in  our  universities  was  In 
Its  Infancy  Now  we  are  essentially  domi- 
nated by  scientific  and  technological  devel- 
opments Ninety  percent  of  all  scientists 
who  ever  lived  are  .illve  today.  Their  achieve- 
ments are  monumental  Human  knowledge 
doubles  every  ten  years.  Indeed,  in  a  single 
year,  biological  and  physical  scientists  alone 
publish  nearly  1.400.000  monographs,  techni- 
cal articles,  and  books,  and  the  new  knowl- 
edge Is  put  Into  use  almost  Instantly.  Thus 
eighty  percent  of  the  drugs  administered  In 
our  hospitals  today  were  unknown  a  decade 
ago.  and  h.\lf  the  products  of  some  of  our 
leading  Industries  have  been  conceived  In 
Industrial  research  laboratories  In  the  past 
fifteen  years  But  the  most  dramatic  example 
Is  in  the  field  of  national  security.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  a  weapons  system  was  valid  for 
five  hundred  years  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  system  was  good  for 
fifty  years.  Now  an  entire  system  Is  essen- 
tially obsolete  before  It  Is  fully  operational. 


Science  and  technology,  penetrating  atoms 
and  genes,  exploring  space,  and  mechanizing 
civilizations,  are  changing  how  we  work,  how 
we  organize,  how  we  think,  and  how  we  live. 
They  are  profoundly  affecting  our  relations 
with  other  free  nations,  dominating  our 
relations  with  the  center  of  International 
communism,  and  Insistently  posing  the 
critical  question  of  our  time:  Will  expanding 
knowledge  and  powerful  new  instruments 
lead  U3  to  the  Golden  Age  which  has  eluded 
man  since  creation,  or  to  mutual  annihila- 
tion? 

Science,  with  all  Its  wonders,  does  not 
supply  the  answer.  Science  tells  us  what  Is 
possible,  not  what  is  right.  Science  tells  us 
what  we  can  do.  not  what  we  should  do.  The 
answer  lies  not  with  scientific  man,  but  with 
ill!  of  U5 — with  social  man. 

A  significant  sub-element  In  modern  tech- 
nological change  Involves  rapid  transpor- 
tation, buttressed  by  world-wide  instanta- 
neous communication.  These  have  shrunk  the 
earth,  brought  peoples  closer  together.  They 
have  enhanced  economic  Interdependence,  so 
much  so  that  today  the  plants  in  our  great 
Industrial  empire  would  cease  to  belch 
smoke,  and  millions  would  be  out  of  work, 
if  we  could  not  Import  vital  primary  com- 
modities from  sixty  different  nations,  and  In 
p.iyment.  could  not  ship  to  them  and  others 
v;ist  quantities  of  food,  fibre,  and  manufac- 
tured goods 

And  needle.=s  to  say.  economic  Interde- 
pendence has  made  essential  solid  and  de- 
pendable political  and  human  relations.  But 
iirre  If  the  rub'  The  imperative  has  come  too 
soon  It  has  preceded  mental  preparation 
for  It.  Most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
grossly  misunderstand  the  United  States- 
its  social  structure.  Its  philosophy,  its  global 
purposes.  And  our  conceptions  of  others  are 
not  mtich  more  valid  than  theirs  of  us.  So, 
too  often,  decisions,  profoundly  important 
decisions,  are  made  by  us  and  by  other  na- 
tions not  on  the  basis  of  what  really  Is.  but 
on  the  basis  of  what,  in  prejudice  and  ignor- 
ance, people  think  It  Is,  While  understand- 
ing would  not  itself  guarantee  the  peaceful 
conditions  modern  life  demands.  It  Is  surely 
true  that  there  will  not  be  positive  peace 
without  better  mutual  understanding  than 
now  prevails 

Concurrently  with  these  measurable 
changes,  and  partly  because  of  them — all,  I 
emphasize  within  one  short  lifetime — a  hu- 
man revolution  has  suddenly  arisen  to  con- 
found and  haunt  us.  We  are  most  familiar 
with  the  moral  conflict  between  East  and 
West  But  In  Latin  America,  where  for  cen- 
turies a  few  lived  amidst  fabulous  riches 
while  oceans  of  Illiterates  lived  In  squalor, 
there  Is  at  this  moment  the  certainty  of 
massive  revolt.  The  sole  question  Is  whether 
it  will  be  bloody  or  characterized  by  rapid, 
democratic,  social  change.  Radio  and  tele- 
vision, modest  products  of  the  scientific  rev- 
olution, have  reached  the  minds  of  the 
ma.sses  who  cannot  read  but  can  see  and 
hear.  So,  overnight,  they  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  human  degradation  is  neither 
universal  nor  Inevitable.  After  a  long  sleep, 
the  giants  of  Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle and  Par  East,  are  awake,  angrily  shaking 
the  archaic  social  structures  that  have  op- 
pressed them. 

Already  they  have  all  but  eliminated  Im- 
perialism In  the  free  world,  thus  reversing 
several  hundred  years  of  history  for  Euro- 
pean nations,  about  fifty  years  for  us.  Un- 
fortunately, this  change  In  the  free  world, 
meriting  applause,  has  been  paralleled  by 
the  development  of  a  new,  more  vicious  Im- 
perialism In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Par 
East,  Involving  a  third  of  the  three  billion 
persons  who  inhabit  the  earth. 

These  and  manifold  other  rapidly  moving 
historic  forces  are  carrying  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  critical  decision  at  a  time,  as  I  have 
said,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  pre- 
pared to  cast  out  prejudice  and  to  reason 
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together  in  mutual  understanding  and 
respect. 

As  I  seek  to  shape  my  own  views  on  these 
Issues,  I  honestly  at  moments  would  wel- 
come a  return  to  the  Isolation,  contentment, 
and  certainties  of  my  youth.  Of  course  I 
know  the  futility  of  such  passing  thoughts. 
So  I  try  to  consider  things  as  they  are  now 
and,  without  Implying  any  criticism  of  any 
action  now  under  way  or  policy  now  In  effect, 
I  must  in  candor  say  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  time  Is  here  when  we  should  re- 
appraise our  posture  and  our  methods  in 
the  world. 

Since  World  War  II.  four  national  admin- 
istrations have  adhered  to  the  policy  of  op- 
posing, by  force  when  necessary,  the  coercive 
spread  of  communism.  This  Is  morally  right. 
But  I  fear  the  policy  Is  doomed  to  ultimate 
failure  unless  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  Join  us  In  every  critical  situation  in 
the  application  of  this  policy.  I  believe  that 
the  achievement  of  a  dependable  alliance, 
confederation,  or  transnational  compact  Is 
the  most  Important  single  obligation  upon 
statesmen  at  this  moment. 

I  am  also  persuaded  that  foreign  aid,  as 
we  have  conceived  and  practiced  It  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Is  little  more  than  a 
palliative,  sometimes  self-defeating.  But 
given  consistent  concerted  action  by  all  free 
nations  and  especially  the  Industrial  nations, 
I  can  foresee  a  successful  check  upon  Im- 
perialistic communism,  and  a  type  of  for- 
eign aid,  multUaterally  financed  and  admin- 
istered, that  will  help  the  peoples  of  the 
less  advanced  nations  gradually  Improve 
their  well-being  In  a  world  of  assured  se- 
curity. 

Where  do  we  begin?  Highest  priority,  In 
any  reappraisal  of  our  posture  and  methods, 
must  In  my  judgment  begin  with  power: 
Peace,  wherever  it  exists — in  Baltimore,  In 
the  United  States,  or  In  the  larger  world 
around  us — Is  partly  the  product  of  power. 
No  one  nation  i>ossesses  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  peace,  nor  would  Its  exeiclse  by  a 
single  power,  even  If  possessed  in  abundance, 
be  acceptable  to  others.  So  we  must,  I  sug- 
gest, moderate  preconceptions  about  abso- 
lute sovereignty  and  address  ourselves  to  the 
methods  by  which  nations,  all  believing  In 
human  dignity,  mutuality  In  human  rela- 
tions, and  the  free  choice  of  peoples,  may 
pool  their  power,  or  create  new  power,  to 
enforce  global  peace.  This  has  been  achieved 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  United  Nations 
and  by  NATO.  The  need  now  Is  to  expand 
the  NATO  concept,  which  Is  transnational 
rather  than  multinational,  to  all  free  nat- 
tlons  and  eventually,  to  every  country  of 
the  world. 

Th^B  negative  approach — for  that  is  obvi- 
ously what  It  Is — must  yield  us  the  time  so 
desperately  needed  by  men  everywhere  to 
foster  education  and  genuine  mutual  under- 
standing; to  Improve  health  and  Increase 
productivity:  to  develop  more  enlightened 
trade,  aid,  and  credit  relationships:  to  do  all 
the  multitude  of  things  which  must  be  done 
to  build  the  positive  peace  that  will  give 
peoples  everywhere  the  assurance  of  a  better 
IJfe  with  dignity.  Justice,  and  equality. 

This  Is,  as  one  statesman  has  said,  the 
century  of  the  common  man.  The  valid 
aspirations  of  the  oceans  of  common  peoples 
of  all  nationalities,  colors,  religions  and  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  achieved  only  in  a  world 
at  peace.  The  common  peoples  of  East  and 
West,  of  the  advanced  and  underdeveloped 
nations,  instinctively  want  to  live  In  a  world 
free  of  conflict;  but  governments.  Influenc- 
ing the  thinking  cf  citizens,  stubbornly  cling 
to  the  outmoded  strategy  of  competitive 
power,  thus  dangerously  postponing  accept- 
ance of  the  modern   Imperative. 

The  awesome  task  In  the  years  ahead, 
then,  is  to  preserve  the  peac->  until  the  mind 
of  man  is  ready  to  accept  the  historical 
imperative. 

Can  we  do  it?  Or  I  should  ask,  "Can  you 


do  it?"  For  this  is  the  dubious  legacy  that 
my  generation  makes  to  yotus. 

There  is  a  frightening  irony  at  work  here. 
The  very  scientific  revolution  that  has  cre- 
ated the  imperative,  that  has  provided  man- 
kind with  the  means  to  a  Golden  Age  of 
Peace  and  Plenty,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  ot>stacle  to  your  achieving  this 
objective. 

As  individual  citizens,  you  will  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  incredibly  complex  problem  that 
this  onrushlng  era  is  creating.  How  can  you 
be  expected  to  understand  the  important 
facts,  circumstances,  and  complexities  of 
such  vital  issues  as  the  disarray  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  the  conflicts  created  by 
divided  nations,  the  population  explosion, 
the  dangers  of  catastroplilc  war  born  of  sheer 
religious  differences,  air  pollution,  imbalance 
of  International  payments,  space  explora- 
tion, urban  blight,  civil  rights  and  the  de- 
personalization of  automation?  How,  Indeed, 
can  you  expect  your  elected  representatives 
to  know  enough  about  all  of  them  to  act 
wisely? 

These  are  problems  greatly  compounded 
by  the  knowledge  explosion  and  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  and  we  have  no  precedents 
for  dealing  with  these  unique  and  profound 
forces. 

This  situation  can  easily  lead  to  apathy 
and  a  sense  of  despair.  Not  long  ago  I  said: 
"There  Is  a  dangerous  myth  abroad  in  this 
land  that  an  ordinary  citizen  can  do  nothing 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  his  country  and 
the  world.  I  have  not  decided  whether  this 
Is  a  rationalization  or  an  epitaph." 

Now  I  see  that  there  may  be  some  sub- 
stance to  that  myth.  Perhaps  the  ordinary 
citizen  Is  an  anachronism  in  this  perilous 
age.  Perhaps  the  hope  for  the  future  lies  In 
our  ability  to  produce  the  extraordinary  cit- 
izen— a  new  breed  of  Americans  who  will 
devote  as  much  time  and  energy  to  being 
good  citizens  as  they  do  to  being  good  physi- 
cists or  good  doctors  or  good  engineers. 

I  like  to  think  that  you  are  the  New  Amer- 
icans the  world  so  desperately  needs.  I  cer- 
tainly pray  that  you  are. 

I  close  with  an  anecdote  I  have  told  be- 
fore, for  it  is  most  relevant  to  the  phenom- 
enon of  accelerating  change  and  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  New  American. 

Destiny  came  down  to  an  island  many 
centuries  ago  and  summoned  three  of  its  In- 
habitants before  him. 

"What  would  you  do,"  Destiny  asked,  "If 
I  told  you  that  tomorrow  this  Island  would 
be  Inundated  by  an  immense  tidal  wave?" 

The  first  man,  who  was  a  cynic,  said,  "why 
I  would  eat,  drink,  and  carouse  all  night 
long." 

The  second  man,  who  was  a  mystic,  said, 
"I  would  go  to  the  sacred  groves  with  my 
loved  ones  and  make  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
and  pray  without  ceasing." 

And  the  third  man,  who  loved  reason, 
thought  for  a  while,  confused  and  troubled, 
and  then  said,  "Why  I  would  assemble  our 
wisest  citizens  and  begin  at  once  to  study 
how  to  live  under  water." 

This,  with  poetic  license,  symbolizes  the 
challenge  to  you  who  are  receiving  a  degree 
today.  You  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
change,  to  deal  with  problems  that  have  no 
precedent,  to  live  under  a  tidal  wave  of  swift 
moving  and  bewildering  events. 

May  you  go  forth  from  this  campus  with 
the  courage,  the  conviction,  and  the  wis- 
dom to  meet  this  challenge.  The  best  wishes 
of  your  University  and  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind go  with  you. 


POOD  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  continuing 
peace  throughout  the  world  of  the  future 
lies  in  the  way  population  increases  are 


outstripping  gains  In  the  methodology  of 
increasing  food  production.  We  pom- 
huge  sums  of  money  into  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  putting  patch  upon  patch 
upon  our  own  defenses  and  those  of  our 
allies,  and  increasing  at  a  most  fearsome 
rate  our  offensive  capability — for,  as 
everyone  knows,  "the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense."  In  the  heat  of  immediate 
problems  we  are  busily  engaged  in  ne- 
glecting the  long-term  hopes  of  the 
world:  research  into  the  means  of  in- 
creasing food  production. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  new.  With  a 
few  exceptions  man  is  a  practical  crea- 
ture who  lives  from  day  to  day  and  can 
always  be  counted  upon  to  forgo,  when 
it  appears  necessary,  the  painful  plod- 
ding of  research,  the  hope  of  the  future, 
in  favor  of  stark  immediacy.  No  field  of 
man's  endeavor  is  immune  to  such  a 
rationale.  History  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  delays  in  progress  that  are  the 
direct  result  of  such  thinking.  Viewed 
in  a  large  perspective  the  results  have 
been,  until  now,  mere  inconveniences, 
momentary  pauses  in  the  advance  of 
man  and  his  civilization. 

But  we  stand  now  at  a  point  high 
enough  for  us  to  see  the  explosive  poten- 
tial in  a  world  in  which  many  nations 
can  afford  the  means  of  total  destruction, 
but  in  which  only  relatively  few  have 
enough  to  eat.  The  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  basic  research  t'r.at  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  all  mankind  is  to  have 
food  50  or  100  years  from  now  is  net  an 
equal  responsibility.  It  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  nations  that  have  the  capabil- 
ity— and  we,  in  the  United  States,  most 
assuredly  do  have  that.  We  have  the  sci- 
entific know-how  and  we  have  the  money 
for  programs  of  our  own.  We  need  only 
to  put  them  together.  We  have  the  ma- 
chinery in  our  economic  aid  programs  to 
help  those  countries  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  effort  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth.  W^  need  on'y  pursue  this  aspect 
with  intelligent  advice,  the  necessary 
funds,  and  insistence  that  the  effort  be 
not  diverted. 

We  may  have  to  make  some  sacrifices 
if  we  spend  the  money  on  such  research — 
certainly  all  the  things  that  all  our  peo- 
ple want  cannot  be  granted  at  any  one 
point  in  time.  However,  when  we  neglect 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  the 
search  for  the  knowledge  without  wiiich 
mankind  cannot  survive  the  not-so-far- 
off  future,  we  practice  a  form  of  spending 
our  capital  that  we  cannot  afford. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  last  week  released  a  report 
that  could  be  the  basis  for  world  peace 
in  the  future.  It  could  provide  the  im- 
petus for  nations  to  turn  aside  from  the 
turmoil  of  today's  militant  self-hiterest 
and  embark  on  a  form  of  self-interest 
that  has  as  its  goal  the  uplifting  of  all 
mankind  rather  than  the  rise  of  one 
nation  at  the  expense  of  another.  It 
proposes  that  the  United  States  and 
other  advanced  non-Commimist  nations 
of  the  free  world  join  in  a  multibilllon 
dollar  economic  development  program 
for  poor  developing  countries.  It  pro- 
poses a  mobilization  of  capital  and  tech- 
nical resources  never  before  attempted. 
We  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  have  this  proposal  before  us  soon. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  such  a  proposal 
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presents  the  best  hope  we  have  for  the 
future,  I  suggest  we  give  it  our  most  se- 
rious consideration. 

.  Last  year  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  published  a  report  call- 
ing for  technological  studies  to  expand 
the  yield  of  food  from  the  sea.  The  Con- 
gress this  year  has  responded  with  ap- 
propriations for  pilot  plants  to  produce 
fish  protein  concentrate  and  with  funds 
to  get  the  new  program  of  sea-grant  col- 
leges on  Its  way.  These  are  first  steps. 
healthy  starts,  but  the  need  for  research 
on  food  from  the  sea  is  so  great  that 
they  can  be  considered  only  as  scratches 
on  the  surface. 

To  date  our  work  in  biological  cccnnng- 
raphy  h.Ts  been  concerned  principally 
with  the  taking  of  v.hat  is  there  natu- 
rally. Little  thoui'iit  ha.s  been  given  to 
management — other  than  by  means  of 
regulation  or  control  of  harvest — of  its 
vast  resources.  A  few  scientists  predict 
that  there  is  ereat  potennal  in  "sea  farm- 
ing," that  the  plant  and  animal  resources 
of  the  ser.  can  be  manipulated  in  .=;uch  a 
manner  as  to  increase  harvests  of  de- 
sirable species.  We  need  also  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  utilizing  those  of 
the  sea's  resources  that  are  now  consid- 
ered worthless  or  of  little  value.  It  is  in 
such  Inventive  areas  as  this  that  we 
should  invest  a  small  share  of  our  cur- 
rent wealth  in  order  that  we  may  reap  a 
harvest  of  plenty  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  clo.se  by  noting  that  the 
wealth  of  the  sea.  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  land.  Is  available  only  to  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  it.  The  coast  and  geo- 
detic surveys,  the  studies  of  ocean  cur- 
rents and  the  topocraphy  of  its  floor, 
the  research  submarine.-;,  the  ba^ic  bio- 
logical research  that  to  us  today  appears 
to  have  no  usefulness,  are  all  first  steps 
to  the  plenty  of  the  future.  Neglect  one 
of^them  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  reap- 
pear later  as  the  limiting  factor,  the  hur- 
dle to  get  over  before  other  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  can  be  put  together  with  it  to 
form  the  master  design. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  -New  York  Times  of 
June  18  and  June  19, 1967.  and  one  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
June  18,  all  dealing  with  development  of 
marine  resources,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  beiny  no  obiection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Jur.e  18.  19-;71 

ACRICLLVURE 

Man,  for  centuries  a  random  hunter  of 
the  sea,  is  developing  ways  to  farm  It  Con- 
fronted by  the  l!icreaslngly  acute  food  short- 
age on  land  and  visualizing  much  richer  har- 
vests than  conventional  agriculture  can  pro- 
duce, pioneers  In  the  new  science  of  agri- 
culture, or  marlculture.  have  plans  to  raise 
flsh.  shellfish  and  even  plants  by  plowing 
the  sea,  warming  arf>as  by  atomic  energy. 
fertilizing  and  weeding  the  ocean,  fencing  o:! 
underwater  farms  electronically.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  such  ideas  .=ccmed  mere  "raptures 
of  the  deep"  but  today  they  are  taken  seri- 
ously. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee last  year  published  a  report  calling  for 
technological  studies  to  expand  the  yield 
of  food  from  the  sea.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Is-suing  its  own  study,  also  un- 


derscored the  need  for  scientific  sea  fardi- 
Ing.  .\i\iX  Congress  passed  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act. 
establishing  a  Cabinet-level  Council  on 
Marine  Resources,  headed  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  Racing  a  deadline  for  1968  Fed- 
eral budget  allocations,  the  council  recently 
turned  over  an  interim  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  time  for  him  to  ask  Congress  to  fi- 
nance   several    high-priority    projects. 

Leading  the  list  was  a  program  to  produce 
fish  prutein  concentrate — a  low  cost,  odor- 
less subst:ince  made  from  whole  flsh  that 
can  be  used  as  a  plentiful  substitute  lor 
flour.  Two  pll-jt  production  plants  will  be 
bul'.t  in  the  United  States  and  three  Uiore 
in  foreti^n  countries  to  be  selected.  Also  re- 
ceiving high  priority  was  the  concept  of  '  sua- 
grant  colleges."  patterned  after  tne  land- 
grant  colleger,  of  the  Irtst  century  which  did 
so  much  to  develop  agricultural  technology. 
With  new  Federal  h.ianciui  aid.  sea-grant 
colleges  would  train  sorely  needed  oceanog- 
raphers.  create  regional  marine  develop- 
mei.t  centers  and  forge  a  partnership  be- 
tweoa  scientists  u.id  fishermen  to  apply  tlie 
fruits  of  research,  much  as  agricultural  ex- 
ports helped  farmers  boast  the  nation's  food 
output. 

Summarizing  the  urgency  of  Increasing 
vvorldwide  food  produf  tion.  Earl  Butz.  dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  Uni- 
ver-iity.  recently  noted  that  it  took  mankind 
hundreds  of  centuries  to  develop  the  cap.iclty 
to  sustain  some  3.5  billion  people,  many  only 
meagerly.  Now  we  need  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  feed  almost  double  that  number  'in 
the  short  term  of  ono-thlrd  of  a  century  .  .  . 
at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  virgin  lands  of 
the  world  have  been  brought  Into  production 
and  when  we  face  increasing  inro.'ds  on  ara- 
ble la.id  by  urban  sprawl." 

While  the  world  food  supply  has  been  in- 
creising  by  I  per  cent  a  year,  world  popula- 
tion has  been  rising  1.8  f>er  cent.  The  result 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  average  In- 
dividual caloric  Intake  If  pre-ent  trends 
continue,  by  the  year  2000  the  average  num- 
ber of  calories  available  for  a  world  popula- 
tion of  about  7.4  billion  will  be  1,340  a  day — 
below  tiie  absolute  starvation  level,  which 
is  pinpointed  by  nutritionists  at  1,350  calo- 
ries 

Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  need  for 
hl«[her  gross  food  production  Is  the  partic- 
ular need  for  protein  and  protein  compo- 
nents in  the  diet,  those  essential  basic  con- 
stituents of  body  tissue  and  body  fluid. 
(Protein  deficiency,  according  to  various 
studies,  may  also  permanently  damage  the 
learning  ability  of  Infants  and  children.) 
Y^t  man-,'  authorltlrs  agree  with  Dr.  WUliam 
M  Chapman,  rese.irch  director  of  the  Van 
Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  that  "the  world 
ocean  is  producing  more  flsh  and  animal 
protein  than  a  human  population  of  3.5 
bllllan  persons  can  u.-e  and  It  appears  to  be 
c\pab!e  of  producing  somewhat  more  than 
30  billion  would  need." 

The  trouble  is,  man  is  not  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  sea,  or  else  he  is  exploiting 
them  destructively.  The  annual  worldwide 
flsh  catch  is  now  50  mUllon  tons,  more  than 
double  the  1953  catch  of  23  million  tons, 
but  still  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  possible  haul. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hunt  for  flsh  h;is  been 
concentrated  In  are.w  known  to  be  lucrative, 
which  has  led  to  the  depletion  of  valued 
stocks. 

Sea  farming  would  eliminate  such  waste 
and  recklessness.  The  concept,  embracing 
all  waters  where  tides  ebb  and  flow,  shares 
the  goal  of  land  agriculture:  to  control  the 
growth  of  organisms  in  order  to  increase 
prodi/ctlvity  beyond  the  level  pos,slble  in 
harvesting    a   wild   crop. 

In  their  effort  to  farm  the  sea.  many 
mar.ne  scientists  believe  that  the  best  start 
might  He  in  Inshore  waters  and  the  intensive 
cultivation  there  of  three  common  forms  of 
aquatic  life:  a:gae.  moUusks  and  crustaceans. 


Marine  algae  are  plants  that  range  from 
slr.;^le-cclled  forms  visible  only  under  a  mi- 
croscope to  gigantic  growths  100  feet  lor.g. 
For  centuries  In  the  Orient,  kelp,  sea  lettuce 
and  seaweed — all  alg.ie — have  been  u^ed  in 
making  soups  and  condiments.  The  plants  are 
cultivated  in  shallow  estuaries  on  bamboo 
poles  .sunk  in  muddy  bottoms  or  on  ropes 
strung  in  bays  or  inlets.  On  the  California 
coiist,  where  kelp  production  is  big  business, 
some  160000  tons  are  harvested  annually. 
Kelp  beds  are  leased  to  harvesters  for  ex- 
tended periods,  providing  the  incentive  to 
f.irm  and  hiisband  the  crop. 

Such  algae  ciUtivatlon  is  only  a  beginning, 
however.  "The  bulk  of  the  earth's  vegetation 
grows  under  water."  po.nts  out  Athelstan 
SpUhaus,  dean  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's In.'.titute  of  Technology  and  the  man 
credited  with  originating  the  proi:'  'sal  for 
sea-grant  colleges.  "Some  estimates  place 
ocean  vegetation  at  4,000  tons  per  square 
nUle.  Ocean  plants  could  be  cult iv.i  ted  in 
much  the  same  way  our  wild  grasses  were 
cultivated  to  give  us  wheat,  barley  and  other 
grains." 

Micros<.-oplc  algae  would  be  nutritious  as 
a  human  food,  or  food  for  cattle  and  chick- 
ens, since  tno  plants  often  consist  of  more 
than  M  per  cent  protein  after  they  are  dried. 
In  the  opinion  of  Jean  A.  Gross  of  tiie  Illi- 
nois Institiite  of  Technology,  "alsae  could  be 
developed  for  direct  c-onsumptlon  by  man 
and  become  as  normal  for  human  use  as  po- 
tatoes or  rice." 

Alih.ou^h  the  taste  of  algae  may  net  'f>mpt 
the  American  palate,  the  J.ip-anese  use  one 
t>T>e.  Chlorella.  whose  flavor  is  slm  lar  to 
lima  beans,  aa  ,in  additive  to  nrKxi'-^'c.  rice 
crackers,  soups  and  even  Jelly  beans.  Green- 
colored  vpnlUa  ice  cream,  containing  algae 
powder.  Is  considered  a  delicacy  b.;  many 
Japanese.  In  the  New  World  the  Aztec  inhabi- 
tants of  Tenochtitldn  (now  Mexico  City)  ate 
lar^'e  amounts  of  a  blue-greon  .ilgac  .vlth  a 
flivor  like  cheese  which  the  tijwniards 
learned  to  And  palatable. 

.Mg.ie  can  be  grown  In  large  open  basins 
excavated  by  bull-dozers  to  about  ,1  3-foot 
depth  or  in  long  tubes  of  transparent  plas- 
tic that  allows  sunlight  to  penetrate.  Fer- 
tilizers can  be  injected  into  tiie  tubes,  as 
well  as  chemicals,  to  preveii'  ccntaniiiiatlon 
by  undesirable  organisms.  Tt,e  Goverr.inent's 
Bureau  of  Cojnmercial  Pishene.^  laboratory 
at  Mllford,  Conn.,  has  pioneered  la  mass- 
producing  algae  and  studying  their  use.  One 
promising  possibility:  food  for  sliell.^sh.  but 
since  10,000  species  of  algae  are  known  to 
exist  in  sea  water,  the  poESioiiiiles  are  almost 
endless.  The  need,  says  Victor  L,  Loosanoff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commr-rcial  Fisheries,  is  to 
develop  hybrid  strains  of  the  best  species, 
"as  it  is  done  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breed- 
Ihe;." 

Compared  with  algae  cultivation,  the 
farming  of  mollusks  such  as  mussels  and 
ovsters  is  we:i-developed.  In  the  Dutch 
W.iddcnzee.  for  ex.impie.  the  mussel  catch 
rose  from  37  million  pounds  In  1950  to  154 
million  pwunds  in  1061 — and  the  sysle.m  of 
intensive  sclentihc  farming  that  produced 
the  increase  utlll-'ed  only  30  square  miles  01 
the  540-squnre-mHe  area. 

Each  Waddenzee  mu.ssel  farmer  h.is  a  plot 
that  ranges  from  12  to  25  acres  o:  sea  bottom. 
Mussel  seed  is  tran.spi>rted  from  "banks  '  to 
the  plots  In  autumn  or  spring  when  the  seed 
is  an  Inch  long,  then  tended  until  it  is  2'. 
inches  long  and  ready  for  market.  N.\tural 
predators  sue.*!  as  starfish  are  controlled  by 
dredging  up  both  mu.ssels  md  starfish.  The 
s"  irflsh  soon  die.  out  of  the  water,  but  the 
n,ussels  .are  un.iilected  and  can  be  put  back 
safely  to  grow. 

Oysters,  anyone?  The  Japanese  are  getting 
32.000  pounds  an  acre,  using  a  "raft"  tech- 
nique in  which  long  ropes,  strung  with  full- 
size  oysters  or  scallop  shells  to  which  the 
young  oysters  cling,  are  suspended  in  the 
water.  Loss  from  predators  Is  reduced,  growth 
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rates  are  increased  and  harvesting  Is  slm- 
pllfled.  The  result  is  a  50-fold  Increase  over 
ancient  methods  of  oyster  production,  which 
produced,  at  best,  600  jKiunds  an  acre. 

In  this  country,  biologists  In  the  Govern- 
ment's Mllford  laboratory  and  elsewhere  have 
achieved  a  series  of  notable  successes  during 
the  last  20  years.  One  of  the  most  impreselve 
advances  has  been  their  ability  to  grow  lab- 
oratory-ripe ready-to-spawn  mollusks  the 
year  round.  The  natural  spawning  season  for 
oysters,  clams  and  most  other  bivalve  mol- 
lusks that  dwell  in  Long  Island  Sound,  for 
example,  Is  during  two  and  a  half  summer 
months.  Bivalves  brought  to  the  Mllford  lab 
In  midwinter  nre  subjected  to  gradually  in- 
creased temperatures  and  are  ready  to  spawn 
in  three  weeks.  With  ripe  spawners  available 
throughout  the  year,  small  oysters  and  clams 
hatched  In  winter  can  be  planted  outdoors 
as  soon  as  the  water  Is  warn  enough  for  them 
to  grow;  the  period  of  extra  growth  dtirtng 
the  first  season  can  shorten  the  time  needed 
to  reach  marketable  size  by  as  much  as  a 
full  year.  And  to  suit  the  taste  of  different 
bivalve  larvae,  scientists  have  also  msiss- 
produced  special  algae  food  which  can  be 
stored  by  means  of  a  new  freeze-drying  proc- 
ess and  tired  by  hatchery  operators  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

A  popular  crustacean  delicacy — shrimp — 
iniy  become  more  easily  and  cheaply  avail- 
able as  the  result  of  new  forms  of  cultivation. 
Robert  Lunz,  of  Bears  Bluff  Laboratories  In 
South  C-Tolina.  has  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  shrimp  farms  in  marsh 
ponds.  The  ponds  can  be  built  for  as  little 
a.s  S35.  and  con.=iderlng  the  cost  of  a  modern, 
ocean-going  shrimp  trawler  the  incentive  for 
further  research  into  shrimp  ponds  is  power- 
ful indeed. 

The  US.  Public  Health  Service  has  identi- 
fied 10  million  acres  as  suitable  for  shellfish 
f.irmlng.  Even  at  a  production  rate  of  600 
pounds  an  acre,  the  output  of  6  billion 
poundi  would  be  eciual  to  our  entire  fish 
catcli  at  present.  Within  the  next  25  years, 
some  marine  scientists  believe,  snellfish 
f-<r:ns  couiu  be  commonplace  in  the  U.S. 
"Atoniic  reactors  for  electric  power  and  de- 
siiiiuatioii  plants,"  savs  David  H.  Wallace, 
director  of  mralne  fisheries  cf  New  York 
State,  "will  supjiiy  a  cheap  source  of  warmed 
br,iokish  water  for  tiiese  oquaponds.  |even] 
in  northern  aieas.  on  a  12-month  basis." 

Pointing  tcw.ud  another  aspect  of  marine 
re-t-earrh,  Wallace  predicts  that  genetic 
studies  leading  to  selective  breeding  for  fust- 
growing  and  maturing  stock  will  stimulate 
ladustrlaliz.itiou  of  sheKiish  cultures.  "Oys- 
tei-s,  ready  for  niiirket  l.i  12  months  or  less, 
si:. mid  be  the  attainable  gcil  when  trained 
technicians  control  the  systems,"  Wallace 
says. 

Such  genetic  Juggling  is  by  no  means  a 
distant  dream.  Nor  are  such  experiments  re- 
stricted to  creatures  that  live  In  shallow  In- 
Eliore  waters. 

Al.'Tiost  20  ,\ears  .igo.  Lauren  Donaldson  of 
tile  Unlver.sity  of  \\'ashington  culled  the  best 
female  Chinook  salmon  he  could  find  In  Soos 
Creek.  ne.ar  Tacoma.  Then  he  removed  their 
eggs,  fertilized  them  with  sperrn  from 
clioice  m.^le  Chlnooks,  and  let  the  eggs  ma- 
rine ;n  laboratorv  trays.  Once  hatched  In 
local  ponds,  the  fingrnings  were  narked  (by 
snipping  oif  a  BinuU  fln)  and  dumped  Into 
a  nei.rby  lake  to  st:irt  their  migration 
through  Puget  Ooi?nd  to  Alaska.  In  hopeful 
e.xpectaticn  of  the  Chlnooks'  return,  Donald- 
.':on  dug  a  ditch  from  the  lake  to  the  ponds, 
which  was  promptly  labeled  "Donaldson's 
Folly."  Four  yens  later,  right  on  schedule, 
the  salmon  returned— big,  healthy  and  In 
large  numbers.  They  were  called  "Donald- 
son's Dandles." 

Since  then.  Donaldson  has  reduced  the  age 
at  which  they  reproduce  from  four  years  to 
two  years.  Moreover,  30  times  as  many  Don- 
aldson Dandies  survive  the  rigors  of  migra- 
tion as  do  ordinary  Chinook.  Donaldson  Is 


now  experimenting  with  another  species.  By 
crossing  a  select  breed  of  rainbow  trout  with 
steelhead  trout,  he  la  growing  fish  that  are 
virtually  full  grown  In  less  than  a  year. 

In  addition  to  selective  breeding,  more 
prolific  breeding  also  seems  feasible.  Two 
biologists  at  the  Max  Planck  Horticultural 
Institute  In  Hamburg,  Relnhold  von  Seng- 
busch  and  Chrlstophe  Meske,  are  experi- 
menting with  hormones  on  special  fast- 
growing  carp.  Carp  normally  breed  once  a 
year.  In  the  spring.  With  hormone  Injections, 
they  are  expected  to  spawn  every  five  months, 
regardless  of  the  season. 

Some  marlculturlsts  are  confident  that 
within  25  years  flsh  will  be  raised  In  offshore 
pens,  tended  by  divers  Hying  for  months  at  a 
time  In  undersea  houses.  Japan — unques- 
tionably the  world  leader  In  salt  water  farm- 
ing— Is  already  moving  In  that  direction.  In 
1965  the  Government  established  a  sea  farm 
In  Okachl  Bay,  some  200  miles  northeast 
of  Tokyo,  at  a  depth  of  approximately  65  feet. 
About  4,400  salmon  and  trout  are  raised  In 
nylon  net  cages,  fed  enriched  food  pellets 
and  chopped  raw  sardine  through  a  "chim- 
ney" net  leading  to  the  surface  and  inspected^ 
once  a  month  by  dlver-kcepers. 

The  farm  has  been  reiparkably  successful, 
in  large  measure  because  the  deeper  water  Is 
less  polluted  than  shallower  water  and  cir- 
culates more  freely.  (A  shallow  farm  stocked 
with  salmon  and  trout,  built  to  compare  re- 
sults with  farming  at  greater  depths,  had  a 
disastrous  mortality  rate.)  Encouraged  by 
the  experiment,  the  Japanese  are  preparing 
to  move  Into  depths  of  100  feet  and  more  as 
diving  eqiUpment  and  techniques  improve. 
Fanning  at  even  greater  depths  may  well 
become  possible  before  long.  Says  Dr.  Mllner 
B.  Schaefer,  director  of  the  University  of 
California's  Institute  of  Marine  Ilesources: 
"Already,  Yves  Cousteau's  aquanauts  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  our  aquanauts  from  Sea 
Lab  II,  off  California,  have  been  able  to  live 
and  work  In  deptlis  of  300  feet.  It  Is  almost 
certain  that  this  limit  will  soon  be  extended 
to  l.OCO  feet.  With  pressure  protection  for 
deeper  habitations,  men  will  certainly  be 
able  to  operate,  within  the  next  decade,  any- 
where on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and 
through  the  overlying  waters." 

"I'he  new  horizons  will  open  vast  oppor- 
tunities. "Once  people  can  work  and  live  at 
1.000  feet,"  predicts  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  "the 
whole  of  the  continental  shelf,  an  area  of  10 
million  square  miles — larger  than  North 
.America — will  be  opened  up  as  a  new  con- 
tinent for  our  use.  Oil  drilling,  mining,  sal- 
vage and  even  flsh  farming  can  be  done  by 
people  down  there  and  not,  as  now.  on  the 
end  of  the  string  from  a  wobbly  surface." 

Tlie  ocean  Is  a  huge  sump,  a  repo'itory  for 
all  the  nutrient  chemicals  that  have  washed 
off  the  land  from  the  beginning  of  time.  But 
chemicals  are  generally  useful  for  plant  pro- 
duction only  when  they  lie  within  aoout  300 
feet  of  the  surface,  where  sunlight  is  ade- 
quate for  photosynthesis.  And  as  plants  grow 
and  are  eaten  by  animals  which  die  or  are 
eaten  by  other  animals,  the  chemicals  con- 
tinually drift  downward. 

But  nutrient-rich  deep  waters  can  be 
raised  toward  the  surface.  Natural  winds  that 
plow  the  ocean  already  help  bring  them  up. 
Some  scientists  suggest  that  the  same  re- 
sults could  be  achieved  artificially  by  In- 
stalling a  nuclear  reactor  at  the  ocean  bot- 
tom to  heat  up  deeper  water  layers  so  they 
would  rise  to  the  top.  Economical?  Perhaps 
not.  if  heating  water  weiw  the  only  purpose 
of  a  reactor.  "But,"  argues  Dean  Spilhaus, 
"the  waste  heat  from  nuclear  reactors  used 
for  other  purposes  may  well  be  used  In  this 
way."  Among  the  cost-spreading  other  pur- 
poses would  be  oil  drlUlng  and  mineral 
mining  on  the  sea  floor. 

The  answer  to  the  problem.'  of  fertilizing 
stretches  of  ocean  lies  In  whajt  are  known  as 
trace  elements,  or  mlcronutrj^nts — chemicals 
such  as  Iodine,  zinc,  boron  and  cobalt  which 


are  found  in  minute  quantities  in  plant  and 
animal  tissue  but  which  are  essential  to  life 
processes.  Parts  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  areas 
of  land,  may  lack  the  necessary  micro- 
nutrients,  but  to  correct  the  deficiency  may 
be  easier  than  many  people  think.  As 
Harvard's  Roger  Revelle,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  oceanographers,  points 
out: 

"In  Australia,  for  example,  there  Is  a 
deficiency  of  cobalt,  a  baeic  substance  of  one 
of  the  vitamin  B  compounds.  By  simply  fly- 
ing over  sheep  ranges  In  an  airplane  and 
spraying  a  thin  layer  of  cobalt-contalnlng 
material,  sheep  production  can  be  greatly 
increased.  Apparently  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  deficiency  occurs  in  the  sea.  Substances 
present  in  very,  very  small  amounts — a  few 
parts  per  billion — exercise  a  controlling  ef- 
fect on  the  productivity  of  the  sea.  But  It 
may  be  possible,  by  spreading  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  micronutrlents  off  the  coasts 
of  the  world,  for  us  to  greatly  Increase  the 
harvest  of  the  sea." 

Marlculturlsts  also  visualize  two  other 
analogues  to  land  farming:  weeding  and 
fencing. 

"By  using  what  the  marine  scientists 
know  about  the  food  chain,"  Spilhaus  told  a 
recent  National  Conference  on  Sea-Grant 
Colleges,  "we  can  eliminate  some  of  the 
unnecessary  and  less  useful  species;  that  is, 
intervene  in  a  way  that  might  be  called 
'weeding  the  sea."  "  Even  simpler  would  be 
dragging  with  nets. 

Proposals  for  fences  Include  barriers  ol 
air  bubbles  and  electronic  Impulses.  Re- 
cently, Paul  M.  Fye,  president  of  Woods  Hole 
(Mass.)  Oceanographlo  Institution,  told  of 
discovering  a  natural  underwater  fence  dur- 
ing a  dive  in  a  tiny  research  submarine. 

"As  we  went  across  the  coral  sandy  reef 
close  to  New  Providence  Island,"  Fye  said, 
"we  cro.sscd  what  might  be  considered  a 
barren  desert  in  the  ocean — no  plants,  no 
fish,  almost  nothing  of  any  kind.  Suddenly, 
we  came  into  an  area  with  a  great  profu.'^lon 
of  fish,  the  likes  of  which  I  hadn't  imagined 
existing  In  the  ocean.  Vet  Just  acrcs3  the 
v.'idth  of  tlie  submarine — a  six-toot  sphere — 
looking  out  the  other  window,  there  wasn't 
a  single  fish. 

"For  tv.o  hours  I  observed  an  invisible 
fence  in  the  oc'.:in  as  sharp  .".s  vcu  could 
possibly  draw  it.  Wliy  wai.  it  tlxere?  How  did 
nature  create  such  a  feiice?  Is  it  one  we 
could  reproduce  for  our  own  convenience?" 
Ihougli  this  aiid  other  mysteries  sugge.'it 
that  m:.rine  rese.irch  Is  st'il  in  its  infancy, 
enthusiasts  are  already  making  plans  for  the 
future.  Suppo.t,e.  for  example,  fishermen  de- 
cided to  farm  a  lO.OOO-square-inile  section 
of  the  sea  off  Cape  Cod.  The  area  could  be 
fenced  by  means  of  perforated  air  hoses  on 
the  ocean  floor  that  would  send  strcims  of 
bubbles  to  the  surface,  preventing  the  culti- 
vated lish  fro  n  v.'.mdcrlng.  (II  i.ecessary, 
cheniic.'.ls  could  be  introduced  Into  the 
bubble  curtain  to  m;'.ke  it  more  effective.) 
Witii  the  fisii  fenced  in,  their  growth  could 
be  stimulated  by  raising  nutr:ent-rich  water 
from  lower  levels  and  by  adding  fertilizing 
tr.tCB  elements  from  tiie  top.  By  periodic 
dragging  with  nets,  the  area  could  be  weeded 
and  trash  fish  removed  so  that  the  ciltivated 
fish  would  get  all  the  nutrients. 

"One  of  the  most  fascii-atiug  future  possi- 
bilities." says  Frank  Hester  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisiieries.  "is  the  use  of  ma- 
rine animals  as  "sheepdogs'  to  tend  fish  and 
run  errands."  As  if  to  underscore  the  possi- 
bility. Navy  scientists  recently  reported  that 
dolphins  have  been  trained  to  attach  wires 
to  torpedoes  and  missiles  lying  on  the  ocean 
floor  to  simplify  recovery  operations;  the 
dolphins  are  so  domesticated  that  even 
though  they  are  swimming  freely  in  the  open 
sea  they  swlin  back  to  their  base  when  their 
Job  Is  done. 

Enco\u"aged  by  some  recent  successes  in 
training  flsh.  Hester  also  suggested  that  killer 
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whalea  might  be  trained  to  herd  schooU  of 
blue  wh*lea.  whose  maAslve  bodies  of  red 
meat  grow  bigger  and  faster  than  any  Black 
Angua.  A  blue  whale  doubles  Its  birth  weight 
In  a  week;  It  grows  from  two  tons  to  20 
tons  In  six  months — about  200  pounds  a  day 
And  If  the  killer  whales  prove  to  be  poor 
herdsmen,  GUTord  Plnchot.  a  John  Hopkins 
biology  professor,  offers  another  plan.  He  pro- 
poses raising  mammoth  blue  whales  In  la- 
goons on  a  diet  of  enriched  plankton  (algae 
and  other  organisms)  for  harvesting  when 
the  creatures  reach  their  adult  weight  of 
130  tons. 

Consumers,  of  course,  may  not  care  for 
blue  whale  steak — or  seaweed  vinaigrette  or 
algae  souffl*.  Tastes  In  food  are  dlfHcult  to 
change,  and  It  may  take  a  while  until  they 
reach  the  status  of  sought-after  delicacies. 
Yet,  educated  to  the  high  protein  content. 
even  relatively  well-fed  people  may  be  In- 
duced to  Include  more  products  from  the 
sea  In  their  diet.  After  all.  smoked  shark 
fillets  have  become  a  British  delicacy.  In 
Russia,  whale  meat  is  now  blendA  In  beef 
smd  pork  sausages.  Japanese  tuna  hot  dogs 
taste  like  the  original  but  coet  much  less. 

The  technical  and  scientific  obstacles  to 
large-scale  sea  farming  are  more  to  the 
point,  perhaps.  And  not  the  least  set  of 
problems  will  stem  from  the  attempt  to 
change  man's  natural  environment.  No  one 
can  closely  predict  the  effect  on  land  tem- 
peratures of  a  nuclear  reactor  that  heats 
part  of  an  ocean,  for  example,  but  It  might 
be  that  a  warm-water  flsh  farm  In  the  Bering 
Sea,  say.  would  change  the  prevailing  weather 
pattern    In    the    area    near    Seattle. 

Nevertheless,  man's  instinct  for  Inventive 
exploration,  sharpened  by  the  prospects  of 
a  worsening  food  shortage  for  a  rising  wor'.d 
population,  promises  to  m.-ike  sea  farming 
not  only  necessary  and  fe.aslble  but  In- 
evitable. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  19.  19671 

Deepstar 

(By  John  Noble  WUfordt 

Oeand  Islf.  La  — Peering  through  the  port- 
hole of  a  squat  Uttle  submarine,  scientists 
have  seen  In  recent  weeks  a  world  on  the 
bottom  of  the^-^ulf  of  Mexico  never  before 
seen  by  man. 

In  a  serle^  of  diving  expeditions  aboard  a 
presstirlzed  vehicle  called  Deepstar.  the 
scientists  discovered  a  range  of  craterlike  de- 
pressions on  the  floor  of  the  Gulf,  great  com- 
munities of  mud  mounds  like  giant  anthills 
and  clues  to  the  existence  of  previously  un- 
identified marine  life. 

What  they  saw  was  only  a  brief  preview  of 
the  unexplored  realm  awaiting  discovery  by 
oceanographers  going  down  to  the  depths  In 
a  new  and  versatile  type  of  miniature  sub- 
marine, the  so-called  deep  submergence  re- 
search vehicles. 

About  20  such  experimental  craft  are  now 
In  operation  In  the  world  Some  are  long  and 
streamlined  like  tiny  ."iubmarlnes  Others, 
spherical  like  Deepstar  or  shaped  like  some 
metallic  sea  monster,  appear  to  be  right  out 
of  science  fiction. 

Deep  submergence  vehicles  have  been 
called  on  to  patrol  underwater  telephone 
cables,  chart  the  meandering  Gulf  Stream 
and.  In  1965.  recover  the  missing  hydrogen 
bomb  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

DEEPEH     DFVES     PLANNED 

Some  are  capable  of  plunging  15,000  feet. 
far  deeper  than  the  range  of  ordinary  sub- 
marines and  staying  for  a  day  or  two. 

On  the  drawing  boards  are  plans  for  nu- 
clear-powered craft  for  long-duration  dives 
and  a  vehicle  capable  of  going  20.000  feet — 
thereby  opening  up  about  98  per  cent  of  the 
ocean  floor  to  on-the-spot  exploration. 

Such  vehicles,  launched  by  private  Indus- 
try, marine  explorers  and  navies  have  now 
logged  some   6.000  dives   lasUng  a  total  of 


about  10.000  hours.  They  usually  have  room 
for  a  pilot  and  one  or  two  passengers. 

The  three-man  Deepstar.  built  by  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation,  has  Just 
completed  more  than  a  dozen  test  dives  on  the 
continental  slope  off  Panama  City.  Fla.,  Into 
the  abyss  of  the  DeSoto  Canyon  off  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  In  the  KUsslsslppl  Trough  off  this 
desolate  island  community. 

"We  carried  scientists  deeper  than  the  Gulf 
has  ever  been  explored."  said  Dr.  Roy  D  Gaul, 
manager  of  the  Westlnghouse  Ocean  Re- 
search Laboratory  In  San  Diego,  who  directed 
the  operations.  The  scientists  were  from  sev- 
eral xmlversiues  and  oceanographlc  research 
centers. 

"One  of  the  things  we  le.xrned  was  how 
nrilsleadlng  have  been  the  samples  of  sedi- 
ment from  the  oce.^n  floor  that  we  have  been 
scooping  up  In  the  past  from  surface  shlp«." 
Dr.  Gaul  said.  'There's  more  variety  down 
there  than  you  can  Imagine." 

SPEED   or  THREE    KNOTS 

Deepstar's  dives  ranged  from  600  to  2.500 
feet.  The  18-foot-long.  8,000-pound  DeefWtar 
has  plunged  4.000  feet  on  earlier  t*sts.  stay- 
ing there  sever.il  hours  and  moving  laterally 
at  speeds  up  to  three  knots  The  hull  Is  made 
of  steel  and  the  cabin  pre.ssurlzed  with  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen. 

Trouble  with  one  of  the  craft's  two  maneu- 
vering'operations  early.  The  craft  was  sent 
ashore  for  repairs. 

"The.se  are  experimental  vehicles."  Dr. 
Gaul  explained.  'And  we  still  have  lots  of 
work  to  do  on  them." 

The  crafts  are  drooped  off  a  surface  .sup- 
port ship  or  barge,  with  which  the  vehicle 
mantalns  constant  telephone  contact. 

I.Ike  the  other  deep  submergence  vehicles. 
Deepstar  m.^kes  a  p>owerless  descent  because 
of  weights  attached  to  It.s  front  .nnd  back. 
Once  It  Is  cut  loose  from  the  surface  ship. 
Deepstar  begln.-s  a  slow  splrallng  de.soent  at 
a  speed  of  a^xlllt  60  to  100  feet  a  minute. 

One  set  of  weights  Is  dropped  to  make  the 
craft  buoyant  and.  therefore,  able  to  hover 
at  the  desired  depth  The  two  battery-pow- 
ered motors  enable  the  craft  to  move  about 
laterally.  A  2.500-watt  spotlight  Is  switched 
on  so  that  the  pas.sengers  can  see  through 
their  plex'.giacs  portholes  Into  the  darkness 
of  the  depths. 

For  the  return  trip,  the  pilot  Jett..<!ons  the 
other  ballast  .md  the  craft  slowly  rises  to  the 
surface  There  are  three  different  ways  to 
release  the  ballast  manually  in  case  the  au- 
tomatic triggering  device  falls. 

Deepstar  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
pioneering  deep  submergence  vehicle,  the 
Soucoupe  of  Capt.  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau. 
the  French  underwater  explorer  His  saucer 
made  Its  flrst  d:ve  In  1960,  and  Captain  Cous- 
teau was  a  technical  adviser  to  Westlnghouse 
In  buUdlng  the  Deepstar. 

Previously,  underwater  exploration  was 
confined  to  the  deepdlving  balloons  such  as 
the  Trieste,  built  in  1958  by  the  Swiss  father- 
and-son  exploring  team.  Auguste  P!.:card  and 
his  s.in.  Or  J.icques  Plccard  With  the  bathy- 
scaph  Trieste,  men  have  gone  as  deep  as 
35,800  feet  In  the  Mariana's  Trench  In  the 
Paclflc. 

But  ocC'iinographers  call  them  "elevator 
rides" — little  more  than  a  down-and-iip  op- 
eration. The  newer  craft  have  the  kcv  ad- 
vantage of  maneuverability  once  they  sink  to 
the  depths 

Both  private  Industry  and  the  United 
States  N.ivy  are  laying  plans  to  expand  the 
nation's  fleet  of  deep  submergence  vehicles. 
They  were  spurred  on.  In  part,  by  the  suc- 
cessful hydrogen-bomb  detective  work  of 
the  Alvln.  the  21-foot-long  submergence  ve- 
hicle built  by  Litton  Industries  for  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution  in 
Woods  Hole,  Mass 

In  a  repwrt  on  the  bomb  recovery  opera- 
tions, released  a  month  ago.  the  Navy  rec- 
onamended  the  development  of  an  ocean 
bottom  search  and  recovery  system,  using  a 


fleet  of  deep-submergence  craft  with  attach- 
ments for  picking  up  objects. 

The  Navy  Deep  Submergence  Systems 
Project,  begun  In  1963.  has  a  HOO-mllUon 
program  under  way  to  build  six  larger  diving 
craft  to  be  used  primarily  for  rescue  purposes. 

Dr.  John  P.  Craven,  the  project  manager, 
said  that  the  first  craft  should  be  ready  by 
mld-1968.  It  will  be  a  43-foot.  25-ton  vessel: 
and  will  be  equipped  to  attach  Itself  to  a 
stricken  submarine  and  rescue  the  crew.  Its 
range  Is  expected  to  be  about  20.000  feet. 

The  Electric  Boat  Company,  a  division  of 
General  Dynamics,  la  building  a  nuclear- 
powered  diving  craft  for  the  Navy.  The  com- 
pany's own  smaller  vehicle.  Star  III.  is  being 
used  by  the  Navy  to  conduct  underwar  sound 
experiments  at  depths  of  2,000  feet. 

Star  III  has  even  attracted  the  attention 
of  Soviet  scientists  who  wrote  the  company 
last  year  that  they  wanted  to  buy  one.  The 
cost  would  have  been  about  S900.000.  But 
the  State  Department  vetoed  the  deal,  pre- 
sumbaly  because  the  craft's  sophisticated 
hull  design  and  navigation  system  might 
have  given  the  Russians  some  of  the  secrets 
of  American  submarine  technology. 

SOVTTT    HAS    VESSEL 

The  Russians  are  known  to  have  at  least 
one  research  submarine,  a  converted  mili- 
tary boat  called  the  Severyanka.  It  has  been 
used  primarily  to  study  the  habits  of  flsh. 

In  one  of  the  more  ambitious  diving  proj- 
ects. Dr.  Plccard  of  Switzerland  Is  building 
a  deep  submergence  vehicle  for  a  drifting 
imderwater  voyage  next  year  in  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  2.600-mlle.  five-week  trip  Is  ex- 
pected to  extend  from  Miami  to  Nova  Scotia. 

With  the  help  of  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corporation.  Dr.  Plccard  is 
building  a  100-ton  submarine  capable  of 
carrying  a  crew  of  five  at  a  depth  of  1.000 
feet.  The  craft  will  move  without  jjower  so 
that  scientists  can  get  a  relatively  undis- 
turbed view  of  marine  life. 

Another  builder  of  deep  submergence  vehi- 
cles, the  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Com- 
pany, has  a  four-man  submarine  that  was 
built  for  dives  up  to  6  000  feet  But  a  recent 
test  showed  that  the  Deep  Quest,  the  Lock- 
heed craft,  could  withstand  the  pressures 
encountered  at  8,500  feet. 

Lockheed's  entry  Into  ocean  engineering 
Is  typical  of  many  major  aerospace  compa- 
nies The  exploration  of  the  sea.  It  has  been 
estimated,  has  already  become  a  multl-bllUon 
business. 
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(From  the  New  York  Tlme6,  June  18.  19671 

PRESlOrNTLAL  Panel   CTrcf.s   World   Drivk  To 

Avert    Starvation 

(By  Felix  Belalr  Jr.) 

Washington.  June  17 — A  Presidential 
study  group  proposed  today  that  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  non-Communist 
nations  of  the  free  world  Join  In  a  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  economic  development  program 
for  poor  developing  countries  to  avert  Im- 
pending mass  starvation  and  Its  threat  to 
world  peace. 

To  double  food  production  and  curb  popu- 
lation growth  within  a  framework  of  In- 
creased economic  activity  In  the  tinderde- 
veloped  two-thirds  of  the  world,  the  blue 
ribbon  pr>nel  proposed  a  mobilization  of 
c.Tpltal  and  technical  reso'irces  on  a  scale 
never  attempted  In  time  of  peace. 

Without  fixing  any  ceiling  on  the  com- 
bined cr.pltil  outlay  to  do  the  Job,  the  study 
estimated  that  to  realize  a  4  per  cent  annual 
Increase  In  food  supply  and  demand  In  the 
developing  countries  would  require  an  an- 
nu.il  Investment  of  $12-bllllon  more  than 
the  1965  "Input"  level  of  about  $45-bllllon. 

The  United  States'  contribution  toward 
this  additional  investment  requirement 
would  be  about  $7-bllllon.  assuming  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  58  per  cent  share  In  the 
total  economic  development  contribution  by 
non-Communist    nations    In    recent    years. 


Private  capital  Investment  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  required,  but  this 
would  indicate  an  economic  foreign  aid  re- 
quest to  Congress  of  about  $6-bllllon  a  year. 

These  estimates  were  given  at  a  news 
brleflng  on  a  three-volume  report  setting 
forth  conclusions  from  a  year-long  Investi- 
gation by  more  than  100  experts  and  con- 
sultants enlisted  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  from  the  universities. 
Industry,  foundations  and  Federal  agencies. 

Tlie  only  Indication  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Intentions  concerning  the  long  list 
of  recommendations  by  the  panel  had  to 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  President  John- 
son's foreword  In  the  flrst  volume  of  the 
report. 

MUST    JOIN    WITH    OTHERS 

"The  world  food  problem  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  challenges  of  mankind  today.  The 
dimensions  of  the  challenge  will  define  the 
dimension  of  our  response  and  the  means 
for  that  response. 

"We  must  Join  with  others  in  a  massive 
effort  to  help  the  less  fortunate  of  the  earth 
to  help  themselves.  I  am  making  this  report 
public  because  of  Its  significance  for  the 
American  people  and  people  all  over  the 
world." 

Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  deputy  director 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  told  the  brleflng  session  that  It 
had  not  been  possible  to  brief  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  prior  to  publication. 
He  said  It  was  hoped  that  this  could  be 
done  later. 

There  was  no  Indication  that  the  far- 
reaching  proposals  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  President's  pending  economic  aid  re- 
quest for  $2  5-bllllon  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  However,  some  of  them, 
such  as  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  for  development  aid  and 
the  asserted  need  for  a  national  commitment 
to  ^uch  development  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury, are  certain  to  figure  in  the  floor  de- 
bates on  the  request. 

Two  related  concepts  ran  through  the  re- 
port. One  was  that  the  increased  food  pro- 
duction needed  to  meet  the  calorie-protein 
requirements  of  developing  countries  must 
take  place  almost  entirely  within  these 
countries.  The  other  was  that  the  food-pop- 
ulation imbalance  cannot  be  solved  by  suc- 
cessful programs  of  family  planning  alone. 

It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  population  control  measures 
were  defective  or  In  any  way  secondary  In 
Importance   to   Increasing   food   production. 

SOBERING  AND  ALARMING 

The  panel  pictured  economic  development 
prospects  In  the  poor  and  hungry  nations  as 
"both  sobering  and  alarming." 

"By  the  year  2000,  if  present  rates  of 
growth  continue,  there  will  be  more  than 
four  times  as  many  people  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  as  are  In  the  developed  na- 
tions." said  the  report. 

"To  avoid  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  our  own  national  se- 
curity." 't  said,  "we  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
little  and  too  late  with  our  development 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measure  of  their  ambitions  can  be  realized 
by  peaceful  means." 

The  report  made  no  attempt  to  minimize 
the  task  Involved  In  trying  to  make  the  poor 
countries  reasonably  self-sufficient  In  food. 
It  mentioned  "the  necessity  of  capital  invest- 
ments of  almost  staggering  proportions." 

But  the  panel  said  that  since  the  main 
hope  for  Increasing  total  food  production 
in  the  poor  countries  was  through  Increased 
yield  per  unit  of  land,  there  could  be  no 
substitute  for  this  higher  Investment  In  Im- 
proved seed,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  machin- 
ery and  water  for  Irrigation. 

KDtrCATION     AND     TSAINrNO 

Even  more  difficult  would  be  the  vast  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  required  to 


create,  distribute  and  properly  use  modern 
crop  production  input  and  the  transporta- 
tion to  distribute,  process  and  market  the 
output  of  farms,  the  panel  concluded. 

Stressing  the  need  for  the  earliest  possi- 
ble beginning  of  the  economic  and  agrlcul- 
tviral  development  effort,  the  report  observed 
that  "even  under  the  most  favorable  clr- 
ciunstances,  the  Interval  between  the  Inau- 
guration of  such  programs  and  their  realiza- 
tion In  the  form  of  increased  production  of 
crops  win  be  at  least  5  to  10  years." 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  task 
(modernization  of  traditional  farming)  can 
be  accomplished  to  the  extent  or  at  the  rate 
needed  to  meet  food  requirements  during  the 
next  two  decades,  even  with  a  'war-like' 
mobilization  of  th3  developed  countries,"  the 
panel  concluded. 

A  maximum  effort  would  be  required  from 
all  nations,  developing  and  developed  alike, 
said  the  report,  "If  the  pangs  of  hunger  are 
to  be  alleviated,  if  the  irreparable  damages 
of  Infant  and  childhood  malnutrition  are  to 
be  prevented,  and  If  the  growing  threat  of 
mass  starvation  is  to  be  turned  aside." 

The  panel  experts  saw  the  United  States 
faced  with  two  choices  In  trying  to  spur  lag- 
ging economic  development  In  hungry  coun- 
tries. One  was  to  continue  providing  capital 
assistance  and  private  Investment  to  poor 
countries  willing  to  make  the  self-help  effort 
to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth. 

They  said  this  course  might  bring  about 
some  Improvement  In  the  status  quo  but 
would  not  meet  the  food  problem  "because, 
for  all  its  economic  resotirces,  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  accomplish  the  im- 
mense task  of  alleviating  the  world  food 
problem  alone." 

"The  other  alternative  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  In  mounting  a  global 
effort  to  concert  with  other  developed  na- 
tions and  with  International  organizations 
that  will  bring  to  bear  the  technical  skills 
and  capital  resources  needed  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  of  the  developing  countries 
and  to  restore  the  chance  of  their  people  for 
a  better  life. 

"We  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  must  assume  leadership  of  the 
free  world  and  all  its  International  institu- 
tions In  a  coordinated,  long-range  develop- 
ment strategy  for  raising  the  economic  level 
of  the  poor  nations,  thereby  meeting  the 
threat  of  himger,  Increasing  the  volume  of 
world  trade  and  economic  activity  and  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
ultimate  Importance,  a  lasting  peace." 


SENATE  SHOULD  RATIFY  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

OP  WOMEN— xcm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  inception  the  United  Nations  has 
been  concerned  with  the  political  rights 
of  women.  The  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  as 
a  functional  commission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  pre- 
amble of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  states 
the  prinicple  of  equal  political  rights  for 
men  and  women  are  examples  of  this 
concern. 

During  the  flrst  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  December  1946,  that  world 
forum  adopted  a  resolution  which  noted 
that  not  all  countries  had  granted  wom- 
en equal  political  rights  with  men.  They 
recommended  that  all  nations  take  steps 
to  do  so. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  noting  the  signing  of 
the  Inter-American  Convention  on  the 
Granting  of  Political  Rights  of  Women 
at  Bogota  In  May  1948,  and  requesting 


the  Secretary-General  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  proposing  a  similar  con- 
vention to  assist  countries  which  had 
not  granted  women  equal  political  rights. 
The  subsequent  report  noted  that  as  of 
1950.  20  countries  still  denied  women 
political  rights. 

As  a  result  of  the  Secretary-General's 
report,  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  began  to  prepare  a  ** 
draft  convention  on  the  political  rights 
of  women,  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  December  of 
1952. 

This  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  provides  that  women 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  electioAs, 
to  be  eligible  for  election  to  all  publicly 
elected  bodies  established  by  national 
law,  and  to  hold  public  office  and  exer- 
cise all  public  functions  established  by 
national  law  "on  equal  terms  with  men 
and  without  discrimination." 

On  July  22,  1963,  President  John  Ken- 
nedy transmitted  this  convention  to  the 
Senate,  recommending  that  we  advise 
and  consent  to  ratification.  This  docu- 
ment was  then  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  where  it  re- 
mains today. 

There  exists  no  reason  in  American 
domestic  law  or  policy  for  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  Our  own  Constitution 
securely  guarantees  these  same  rights. 
There  Is  no  conflict,  no  logical  opposi- 
tion. Let  us  reaffirm  the  wisdom  of  our 
own  national  experience  by  ratifying  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 


SYSTEMS    MANAGEMENT:     A    PER- 
SPECTIVE FOR  RESEARCH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  a  research  and  study  forum  on 
"Systems  Management:  A  Perspective 
for  Research,"  sponsored  by  and  held  at 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
this  week.  I  was  greatly  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  present  the  keynote  speech 
at  this  significant  conference. 

The  Temple  University  forum,  to 
which  key  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness, academic,  and  government  com- 
munities were  invited,  had  three  objec- 
tives: to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
assumption  that  the  science  of  systems 
management  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  can  provide  at  least  a  partial 
aid  in  solving  national  and  community 
problems  in  the  nondefense  sector,  to 
define  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  present  "state  of  the  art"  to  meet 
theso  challenges,  and  to  identify  areas  of 
research  and  development  which  are  nec- 
essary to  cope  with  the  expanding  de- 
mands for  application. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
forum  was  divided  into  the  following 
major  topic  areas:  First,  the  "Challenge 
to  .Systems  Management";  second,  "Sys- 
tems Management  Methods  Today"; 
third,  "Nondefense  Management  Appli- 
cation"; fourth,  "Technology  Develop- 
ment Needs";  and,  fifth,  "The  Research 
Challenge." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  program  of 
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the  Temple  University  forum  and  the 
text  of  the  remarks  which  I  prepared 
for  delivery  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

PROCn^M 
MONDAY.    JUNE     19,    1967 

Introduction  of  theme,  11:00  a.m. 

Dr.  Seymour  L.  Wolfbeln,  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Temple  University. 

Chairman:  Dr.  MUlard  E.  Gladfelter,  Presi- 
dent, Temple  University. 
Speaker:  The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  Unit- 
ed   States    Senator,    Pennsylvania. 

Topic;  "The  Challenge  to  Systems  Manage- 
ment" (Bin  S  Jt467 — Creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management). 

Liincheon,  12:30-1:45. 

Forum:  Aerospace  management  technology 
today.  2:00  p.m.-5:30 

Chairman:  Mr.  Jaclc  PhlUlpa,  Manager, 
Systems  Analysis,  Cvtstomer  Requirements  & 
Sup{>ort  Department,  the  Boeing  Company — 
Vertol  DU'lslon. 

Presentations:  "Program  Management", 
Major  General  Gerald  P.  Keeling.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Procurement  and  Production, 
Air  Force  Systems  Command, 

"Systems  Engineering  Methodology,"  Mr. 
George  P.  Vlehmeyer.  Jr. — Division  Engineer, 
Lockheed  Corporation — Georgia  Division. 

"Administrative  Management."  Col.  Hubert 
Waldman.  Oifice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller). 

Social  hour,  6 :  (X)  p  jn. 

Dinner,  7:00  p.m. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Dwlght  A,  Stewart,  Co- 
ordinator, Business  Service  Programs.  School 
of  Business  Admlnist.-ation.  Temple  Univer- 
sity. 

Speaker  Mr.  John  Campbell.  Editor.  Space 
Aeronautics. 

TUESD.AY.    JUNE    20.    19C7 

Forum:  non-defense  m:inagement  technology 
today.    9  00    a.m.-i:  CO    Noon 

Opening  Remarts 

Chairman:  Theodore  M.  Kostos,  Esq..  Stas- 
aon.  KSyhart.  Sirki?  Sc  Kostos.  and  Chairman 
(if  the  Council  on  Government  Contr.ict6  and 
Industry.  Peder  il  Bar  Association. 

Presentations: 

City  Government:  Hr.  Nachman  Bench. 
Consultant  &  Acting  Deputy  City  Adminis- 
trator. City  of  New  York. 

Non-Defense  Indu-stry:  Mr.  Fred  H.  Lam- 
brou,  Director,  Systems  antl  Data  Processing, 
A;i1s  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company. 

Federal  Legisl.itlon:  Robert  L.  Chartrand. 
I.eglsl.itlve  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Academla:  Dr.  Adraln  McDonotigh.  Profes- 
sor of  Industry.  Wh:irton  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Penn.'iylvania. 

Luncheon,  12:15  p.m. 

Forum:    Technology    and    systems    manage- 
ment, 1:30  p.m. 

Chairman:  Dr.  VVUUam  C  Stewart.  Profes- 
sor of  Statistics.  Schi;><.>l  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Temple  University. 

Presentations-  "Marginal  Analysis  and  Se- 
lection of  Optimal  Dc-signs,"  Dr.  Ingrld  Rlma. 
Associate  Prof e.  sor  of  Economics.  School  of 
Bus;ne.-s  Aclm::i!';tratlcn.  Temple  University. 

"Simulation."  Dr.  David  Fox.  President, 
Fox  Computer  Company. 

"Hypothesis  for  Total  Systems  Manage- 
ment." Mr.  Ernest  Hahne,  Federal  Sy.stems 
Division,  International  Bu.siness  M.ichlne 
Corporitlon. 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE     21,     J967,    9:00     .AM.-12:00 
NOO.V 

Chairman:  Dr.  Samuel  M  Wilson,  Profrs- 
sor  of  Management,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Temple  University. 


Presentations:  "The  Challenge  to  Indus- 
try." Mr  Arthur  Cooper.  Vice  President. 
Prcteral  System.^  Division.  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation. 

•  The  Challenge  to  Government,"  Dr.  John 
Haldl.  Chief.  Progra.m  Evaluation  Staff, 
U  .S   Bureau  of  Budget. 

"The  Challenge  to  Acfidemla,"  Dr.  Seymour 
L.  Wolfbeln,  Dean,  School  cf  Buslne&s  Ad- 
ministration. Temple  University. 

Discussion:  Led  by  Dr.  Sidney  Axinn,  Pro- 
ffssor  of  Philosophy,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Temple  University. 

Luncheon,  12  00  Noon 

Chairman:  Dr  Seymour  L.  Wolfbeln,  Dean, 
.School  of  Business  Administration,  Temple 
University. 

Speaker:  "The  Challenge  of  Technology 
and  Society,"  Dr.  Emmanuel  O.  Mesthene, 
Elxecutlce  Director,  Program  on  Technology 
and  Society,  Harvard  University. 

The  Challenge  to  Systems  Man.\geijent 

(Opening    remarks    by    U.S.    Senator    Hugh 
Scott,  Juno  19.   1967) 

The  byword  of  this  generation  Is  progress. 
For  the  past  25  years  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  the  most  richly  endowed  of  any  In 
the  history  of  man,  ha-. e  been  witness  to  a 
Civscadlng  array  of  technological  achieve- 
ments. Nuclear  power,  satellites  and  space 
probes,  the  electronic  computer — each  of 
these  has  left  an  Indelible  Imprint  upon  every 
sector  of  society. 

With  these  evldeiices  of  Ingenuity  and  In- 
dustry also  have  ca;ne  problems  The  popu- 
lation of  these  United  States  continues  to 
Increiise  in  ccmple.vity  and  size.  Also,  the  mo- 
bility of  It.i  InhablUmts  has  begun  to  pose 
difficult  problems  for  all  levels  of  Governaient 
responsible  for  their  welfare.  One  recent  sur- 
vey indicated  th.it  12  million  men,  women, 
and  children  had  moved  during  a  two-year 
period. 

The  leadership  of  the  Nation — government. 
Industry,  oonimerce,  the  academic  world — 
ma.it  rem.".ia  highly  fli  x»ble  and  Innovative 
If  our  national  goals  are  to  be  attained.  Not 
only  must  iialioual  security  be  assured,  but 
continued  emphasis  must  be  pLued  on  an 
ever-rising  standard  of  living  lor  all  Amer- 
icans. And  so  we  stand  today:  on  the  one 
hand  supported  by  the  mo.^t  lmprei.slve  tech- 
nological resources  Imaginable,  and  on  the 
otlier  beset  by  iitw,  perplexing  iocul  and 
economic  problems. 

.Mt.iough  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  such  vital  areas  as  pollution  control, 
planned  urban  development  and  renewal, 
public  health,  housing  and  education,  and 
the  preservation  oi  our  national  resources, 
governing  bodies  at  all  levels  accurately  rec- 
ognize that  their  work  Is  Ju.st  beginning.  The 
magnitude  of  these  numerous  problems 
forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  traditional 
solutions  alone  cannot  furnish  the  requisite 
relief.  Each  facet  of  our  culture  must  be 
challenged  to  prixluce  new  techniques,  de- 
vices, and  procedures  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  the  19'io  dco.ade  .md  the  years  aiiead. 
No  thinking  perso.:  doubts  that  Ajnorlcan 
business  acumc'ii,  creativity,  and  toamwork 
can  produce  the  necessary  corrective  capabil- 
ities. 

The  msmbershlp  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, you  can  b-;  assured.  Is  Increasingly 
aware  that  dynamic,  lnnov;itlve  steps  are 
requiroi  to  sustain  the  rema  icable  progress 
m.ide  by  tnis  Nation  since  Us  founding.  The 
scietit.i.c  bc?nt  of  s\ich  founding  fathers  as 
Tuom 's  JeJfiison  and  Denj.imin  Franklin  Is 
rejected  mr*  i"  t.houfir.d-folrJ  on  the  con- 
tempcr-ry  =.-">i'  hut  th?  :i'>cd  for  systematic 
analysis  of  ^v-tlng  p:oblema  also  Is  com- 
meJ^ur:.t-?iy  greater. 

As  th?  r'^'JUlt  of  rp.'?earch  rir.d  dovo!opm:nt 
by  prik..le  Industry.  gorernm»»nt?l  li^oru- 
tories.  and  the  un.versitles.  -^.n  .appreciable 
amount  of  n;w.  m: a..ii,;;;.i)   kn^wUtge  rind 


Information  has  been  accrued.  Furthermore, 
and  of  equal  importance,  an  essential  ap- 
preciation for  new  equipments  and  man- 
machine  procedures  Is  developing.  We  have 
seen  new  techniques  of  management  analy- 
sis— often  termed  the  'systems  approach" — 
developed,  tested,  and  Incorporated  into  the 
mainstream  of  Industrial  activity.  While  this 
work  traditionally  has  been  associated  with 
projects  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comm.lsslon,  attention  most  recently 
has  commenced  to  focus  on  the  application 
of  the  systems  approach  to  the  problems  in 
the  public  domain  which  I  earlier  Identified. 

All  of  us  have  become  poignantly  aware 
as  the  result  of  widespread  debate  and  analy- 
sis that  while  the  United  States  Is  a  wealthy 
Nation,  Its  resources  are  not  unlimited.  The 
decision-makers  In  the  highest  councils  of 
government  must  Judge  how,  where,  and  at 
what  rate  these  precious  assets  are  to  be 
expended.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  ex- 
pend 90'T,  of  all  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment monies  on  space,  defense,  and 
nuclear  energy  developmental  projects.  Fur- 
thermore, the  responsibility  for  Increasing 
expenditures  in  Improving  ways  and  means 
of  effecting  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
disposal,  and  controlled  allocation  of  recrea- 
tion, parks,  and  housing  areas  should  reside 
not  only  with  the  Federal  autiiorlties,  but 
with  State  and  local  groups  as  well. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Nation   forces  us  to  acknowledge  that   tra- 
ditional  means   alone  cannot   furnish   solu- 
tions. I   believe  systems  management  tech- 
'  nlques  can   help  to  solve   these  problems. 

Let  us  face  the  Issue  squarely.  What  real- 
istic, feasible  measures  can  be  taken  to 
overcome  the  specters  of  disaster  now  posed 
by  urban  sprawl,  unclean  air  and  waler,  and 
glutted  living  areas  and  highways?  We  In 
the  Congress  are  studying  a  proposfl  intro- 
duced both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commission  on  PubUc 
Management. 

My  bill,  S.  467,  which  I  Introduced  In  the 
90ih  Congress  with  15  Republican  co-spon- 
sors, provides  for  a  study  of  "the  manner  In 
waich  modern  systems  an.ilys:s  and  manage- 
ment techniques  may  be  utilized  to  resolve 
problems  relating  to  unemployment,  public 
welfare,  education,  and  similar  national  and 
conimun::y  pro'ileins  in  the  n  Jii-defense 
sector." '  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  bill's  in- 
troduction In  the  Senate,  I  underscored  the 
fact  tuat  the  m.iiidate  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  answer  two  fundanientr.l  ques- 
tions: "Can  the  systems  approach  contribute 
to  the  solution  cf  these  problems;  and,  If  so, 
how  best  can  It  do  the  Job?"  * 

Six  pha.ses  "  would  evolve  In  the  Commis- 
sion's work  which  bear  repeating  to  this 
uud!':'ncc : 

Fust.  Define  a  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem to  which  the  application  of  the  systems 
approach   appears   to   hold   promise. 

Second.  E.xamme  the  many  modern  man- 
agement technique.;  currently  being  used  in 
the  aerospace  industry  to  ascertain  which 
are  best  suited  for  application  to  these  prob- 
lems and  what  modifications  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Third.  Determine  the  proper  relationship 
between  public  and  private  Investment  In 
these  are:is,  including  the  degree  of  public 
In.olvement  and  the  best  procedures  for 
governmental  support  and  funding. 

Fourth.  Decide  on  the  optimum  organiza- 
tional relationships  among  several  levels  of 
j:o'.ernme:UaI  authorities. 


:  .Sr';tt,  Hugh  Nitlonnl  Commission  on 
PubUc  M.Tn.^pment  Remarks  In  the  Senate. 
CoN-r;REssioNAL  RhcoRD,  Jan.  18,  1967.  p.  843. 

-•  Ibid. 
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Fifth.  Explore  the  roles  of  small  buslncs 
and  organized  labor  In  the  application  t 
these  new  management  techniques. 

Sixth.  Assess  the  potential  contrlbtu  i 
of  the  universities  toward  resolving  pubii, 
management  problems. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  result  of 
the  projected  two  and  one-half  years  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  proposed  National  Commission 
on  Public  Management.  Its  flnal  report  would 
outline  explicit  plans,  featuring  case  ex- 
amples, for  applying  particular  management 
technology  to  specific  public  problems.  In 
addition,  recommendations  would  be  set 
forth  calling  for  "legislative  and  administra- 
tive action  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
facilitate  the  application  of  these  tech- 
niques."* 

At  this  point  some  of  you  might  well  ask 
whether  the  national  and  comm-anlty  prob- 
lems which  we  have  been  discussing  can  in- 
deed be  solved  through  the  use  of  the  often 
experlmer.tal  systems  and  management  pro- 
cedures. I  say  that  we  must  examine  most 
fully  the  potential  of  every  known  tech- 
nique, and  the  application  of  every  proven 
piece  of  hardware.  In  order  that'  an  ac- 
curate determ:natlon  can  be  made  as  to  the 
tools  whi^h  arc  available  for  use  by  public 
and  i?rKate  planners  and  program  managers. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  several 
Import.mt  steps  to  ensure  better  allocation 
of  tax  dollars,  manpower,  and  other  national 
resources.  Government  learned  from  industry 
and  the  not-for-profit  organizations  with 
the  appointment  of  Charles  J.  Hitch  as 
Comptroller  of  the  D?partment  of  Defense 
In  1951.  Systems  management  on  a  national 
scale  c.^ime  into  its  own  with  the  creation  of 
the  "Plannlng-Programming-Budguting  Sys- 
tem" (PPB3)  which  now  has  been  extended 
to  all  E.xecutive  Branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments.- let  mo  repeat  for  you  the  defini- 
tion of  '  systems  analysis"  "  which  Charles 
Hlt'-h  likes  to  use: 

"faystems  analysis  at  the  national  level  .  ,  . 
Involves  a  continuouj  cycle  of  defir-.ing  miU- 
t,ary  o'ojectivos,  designing  alternative  sys- 
tems t<'  a^hle-.T  these  oblectivcs,  evaluating 
these  aMernatives  In  term?  of  their  effc-ctlvc- 
nes:-  ar.u  cost,  questioning  the  objectives  and 
the  otner  a.ssumptions  uncierlysng  the 
an  ilysi.s.  cpeiing  n'-w  alternatlvoa,  and  es- 
tab'.i.'hing   new   military  objectives."" 

F.ir  our  pu'.pi.  -s.  the  definition  is  very 
useful  when  the  m.lllt.ary  connotation  Is  re- 
moved. 

Our  !i.it;onal  problems  are  now  so  great 
that  every  element  of  society  must  become 
oriented  to  the  value  of  the  systems  approach 
In  the  cull  sector.  The  Commission  "would 
call  'ipon  the  experience  of  leaders  from 
labcr.  education,  builncs;^  and  government. 
A  full-lime  staff  would  be  on  hand  to  sharpan 
objectiv.'S.  jircpare  eXv.Cy  guideline;,  work 
With  out.side  cons-viUants,  and  finally  present 
the  full  Commission  with  s;,ccific"  alterna- 
tives for  intensive  scrutiny  and  assessment. 

What  have  we  learned  so  far  about  the 
applicability  of  these  tools  and  tech-iiques, 
originally  conceived  and  tested  (for  the  most 
part)  in  the  aerospace  field?  A  few  Initial 
endeavors  have  oecn  undertaken,  such  ac  In 
the  St.te  of  Calif  orni.:  -a  here  specific  subject 
studies  wcro  made  by  four  aerospace  firms  ■ 


'I  Sid. 

'Exvrutiv"  Office  of  the  President.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budeeting.  Bulletin  No.  66-3  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  establishments. 
WashinfTton.  October  12.  1965.  13  p. 

"Hitch,  Charles  J.,  Plans,  Programs  and 
Budgets  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
Oper;'tions  Research.  Jan  -Feb.  1963.  p.  8. 

•  U.S  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Utilization  of  .Scientific  Manpower. 
Scientific     manpower     utilization,     1965-66. 


of  such  problem  areas  as  crime  prevention, 
transportation,  waste  management,  and  data 
handling.  East  firm  was  charged  with  de- 
veloping rationale,  guidelines,  and  feasible 
modus  operandi  wherein  systems  analysis, 
operations  research,  econometrics,  simula- 
tion and  modeling,  and  automatic  data  proc- 
essing might  prove  useffl  In  addressing  the 
specified  task  areas.         \7^ 

The  State  of  Calif ornla  took  yet  another 
Innovative  step.  It  hired  the  Systems  Devel- 
opment Corporation  to  monitor  the  efforts 
of  the  foiu:  aerospace  flrma,  since  the  State 
did  not  have  the  resident  capability  to  do 
so.  Here  was  an  example  of  government-busi- 
ness partnership  that  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated many  times,  on  many  projects,  as 
government  employs  the  systems  approach 
as  an  aid  to  cope  with  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  our  accelerated  urbanization. 

Let  us  consider  what  was  learned  from  the 
California  experiment.  First,  the  systems 
approach,  if  properly  used,  can  be  put  to 
use  in  attacking  public  problems.  Second, 
modifications  of  existing  techniques  and 
procedures  will  be  required  more  often  than 
not.  Third,  there  Is  a  clear  need  for  a  wide- 
spread program  of  education  both  for  gov- 
ernment and  Industrial  personnel  concerning 
the  role  of  the  systems  approach. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  proposed 
National  Commission  on  Public  Management 
will  fill  a  real  need  in  determining  how  the 
United  States  faces  its  future — and  the 
plethora  of  public  problems  reviewed  here 
today — want  to  communicate  the  importance 
of  this  undertaking. 

There  is  no  room  for  a  parochial,  "I'll-go- 
my-own-way"  philosophy  In  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  need  to  stretch  our  think- 
ing to  include  the  utilization  of  equipment 
and  techniques  still  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Not  only  must  the  scientists  and  technicians 
render  imaginative  concepts,  but  lawmakers 
and  bureaucrats  must  be  Induced  to  try  out 
the  untried.  As  Petter  F.  Drucker  commented 
In  his  "Long-Range  Planning:  Challenge  to 
Management  Science:" 

"While  It  is  futile  to  try  to  eliminate  risk, 
and  questionable  to  try  to  minimize  It,  It  Is 
essential  that  the  risks  taken  be  the  right 
risks." « 

Change  will  come  to  many  existing  orga- 
nization and  societal  elements,  as  the  new. 
Imposing  problems  are  faced.  Dr.  Emmanuel 
G.  Mesthene,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Program  on  Technology 
and  Society,  put  it  this  way: 

"In  government,  agencies  designed  for 
earlier  purposes  must  devise  new  mechanisms 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  problems  as  the 
beauty  of  the  environment  and  the  livabllity 
of  cities,  the  use  and  misuse  of  water  and 
air,  and  the  management  of  science  for  pub- 
lic purposes." " 

Our  national  goals  will  not  be  achieved— 
whetlier  we  speak  In  terms  of  master  plans 
for  urban  development  or  the  precise  plan- 
ning of  transportation  networks  or  natural 
resources  management — without  many  ag- 
onizing reappraisals  of  ciirrent  pwUcies  and 
programs,  and  the  development  of  solutions 
based  on  compromise. 

I  shall  say  today  as  I  did  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"The  requirements  of  this  age — reflected  In 
the  broad  spectrum  of  Issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress— can  be  coped  with  only  by  the  utili- 
zation of  all  available  human  and  technologi- 
cal resources."  "• 


Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
(89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Nov.  18,  1965) .  p.  6-139. 

"Drucker,  Peter  P.  Long-range  planning: 
Challenge  to  Management  Science.  In  Man- 
agement Science,  v.  5,  April  1959.  p.  240. 

» Mesthene,  Emmanuel  G.  An  experiment 
In  Understanding.  In  Technology  and  Cul- 
ture, V.  7,  n,  4,  Pall  1966.  p.  486. 

"Scott,  Hugh.  Remarks  In  the  Senate  dur- 


The  Importance  of  this  research  and  study 
forum  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  scien- 
tists, administrators,  interdisclpllnarians, 
here  this  week  will  benefit  in  ways  both  tan- 
gible and  subtle,  Immediate  and  long-range, 
comforting  and  disturbing.  The  challenge  of 
the  age  looms  large,  and  we  must  respond. 
The  systems  approach  should  not  be  viewed 
as  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of  society — 
this  must  be  clearly  understood.  It  does  rep- 
resent, however,  a  significant  mechanism  by 
which  the  decision-makers  may  match  the 
needs  of  society  with  the  resources  of  the 
Nation.  Good  luck  in  your  deliberations. 


SHOULD  THE  VOTING  AGE  BE 
LOWERED  TO  18?— WINNING 
ESSAYS  IN  McGEE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  high  school  students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee  Sen- 
ate Internship  Contest,  which  brings 
back  to  Washington  one  boy  and  one 
girl  for  a  week  of  obser-vdng  democracy 
in  action — here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Should  the  Voting  Age  in  the  United 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18?"  and  each  year 
I  am  impressed  with  tlie  depth  of  under- 
standing and  the  dedication  to  our  demo- 
cratic principles  displayed  by  these 
young  people  in  their  essays.  This  topic 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  this  ageicroup, 
and  their  essays  reflect  sound  reasoning 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  v.-ritten  by  Robin  Rider 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Douglas  L.  Jones 
of  Casper,  Wyo.,  which  received  honora- 
ble mention  in  tlie  McGee  Senate  In- 
ternship Contest,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  the  Voting  Age  in  the  United 
St.^tes  Be  Lo'wered  to  18? 
(By  Robin  Rider,  Cheyenne,  V/yo.) 
Controversies  over  the  proper  age  for  suf- 
frage have  arisen  throughout  American 
history,  and  the  demand  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  has  often  been  voiced.  One  Inci- 
dent of  our  past  that  Is  emphasized  particu- 
larly by  proponents  of  this  mo-ement 
occurred  during  the  1864  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  votes  of  common  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War  camps  were  being  collected,  yet 
tba  vote  of  one  competent  regimental  com- 
mander, 19-year-old  Colonel  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  was  rejected.'  Thus  appears  the 
historical  b.asls  lor  one  widely-accepted  argu- 
ment for  lowering  the  voting  age — if  you  can 
fight  for  your  country,  you  should  also  be 
able  to  vote  in  it.  Another  contention  often 
heard  today  is  that  modern  youth  are  better 
educated  than  the  preceding  generation,  en- 
titling them  to  vote  at  an  earlier  age  than 


ing  debate  on  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967.  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  16, 
1967,  p.  3732. 

1  "Who  Should  Vote?"  Today's  Health,  Au- 
gust 1964,  p.  20. 
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their  parents.  Tet  a  careful  analysis  of  these 
arguments  reveals  some  basic  fallacies  In 
reasoning,  flaws  that  significantly  weaken 
the  case  for  lowering  the  voting  age. 

Recent  youthful  casualltles  In  Vietnam 
seemingly  reinforce  President  Elsenhower's 
somewhat  emotional  belief  that  the  voting 
age  of  21  Is  "sacrifice  without  represenU- 
tlon."*  However,  service  In  the  armed  forces 
does  not  necessarily  provide  the  Important 
quaUtles  vital  for  Intelligent  voting.  The 
maturity  and  Judgment  required  for  logical 
political  decisions  are  not  guaranteed  by  mili- 
tary training.  Rather,  excellent  physical  con- 
dition and  the  ability  to  obey  commands 
are  someUmes  the  only  products  of  an  Army 
"hitch."  However.  If  this  criterion  of  military 
service  Is  applied  to  voting  more  extensively. 
somewhat  absurd  consequencles  may  be 
viewed.  A  man  physically  Incapable  of  serving 
his  nation  In  war  would  be  denied  franchise. 
Those  citizens  beyond  the  age  limit  for  Join- 
ing the  armed  forces  would  similarly  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  voUng  public.  And  conceiva- 
bly, women  coxUd  also  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  simply  because  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  draft  call.  In  other  words.  ".  .  the 
physical  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  better 
soldier  at  18  than  at  40  do  not  necessarily 
Imply  mature  Judgment."  •  and  consequently 
a  demand  to  lower  the  voting  age  on  this 
basis  should  be  rejected. 

Many    Individuals     feel    that    the    rising 
quality  of  educaUon  for  our  young  people 
also  warrants  changing  the  voting  age.  How- 
ever, here  again  are  two  basic  fallacies.  The 
first,  according  to  the  report  of  a  presidential 
commission  on  voting.  Is  that  "American  edu- 
cation has  placed  too  little  emphasis  on  sub- 
ject matter  that  will  provide  a  broad  under- 
standing  of    our    system    of    government."  * 
Thus,   even   though   todays   curricula   are 
greatly  Improved  over  those  of  a  generation 
ago,  such  changes  are  not  sufflclent  to  sup- 
ply our  youth  with  the  judirment  and  matu- 
rity necessary  If  the  right  to  vote   is  to  be 
exercised  effectively.  It  Is  a  rare  civics  or  gov- 
ernment course  in,  which  enough  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  the  evaluation  of  current  events. 
More  fortunate  students,  such  as  those  en- 
gaged In  speech  work  or  debating,   perhaps 
receive  a  better  basis  for  unclerstandlng  the 
Important  Issues  facing  voters.  Howrver.  from 
personal    experience    In    debate.    I've    found 
that  extensive  work   Is   needed   for   a   fairly 
accurate  understanding  of  a  topic    This  type 
of  preparation  would  be  unfeasible  ar.J  nearly 
Impossible    for    each    Issue    that    should    be 
examined.  Thus,  even  if  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  program  such  as  debate  could 
be  given  to  every  student.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  Justify  lowering  the  voting  age. 
Of  course  there  su-e  those  who  argue  that 
such  extensive   knowledge.   If   li    Is   actually 
needed,  could  not  be  acquired  within  a  three 
year  period:   "The  years  between   18  and  21 
are  not  a  magic  time  during  which  maturity 
emerges    In    full-blown    perfection."'    How- 
ever, In  this  Interval  many  young  Americans 
pursue   a  college   degree,   and   thousands   of 
others  Join  the  adult  working  world  for  the 
first  time  In  their   lives    These,  two  experi- 
ences, more  than  anything  else,  provide  the 
basis  for  Intelligent  voting.  Till   the   age  of 
18.  most  Americans  are  still   In  school   and 
are  Influenced   p)olltlcally   in   most   cases   by 
parents  and  teachers,  who  repre.sent  the  pri- 
mary link   to  a   mature   atmosphere.   Yet   to 
use  wisely  the  right  to  vote  requires  a  proader 
knowledge   of   varying   Ideas    about   the    po- 
litical scene.  This  exposure   to  a  variety  of 
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beliefs  Is  best  and  most  quickly  accom- 
plished by  higher  educ.itlon  or  participation 
in  the  adult  working  force.  Hence.  ".  .  .  In- 
telligent voting  requires  more  workaday  ex- 
perience than  most  teenagers  have."  " 

It  is  obvious  then  that  these  two  argu- 
ments of  military  service  and  better  educa- 
tion are  not  valid  and  do  not  warrant  low- 
ering the  voting  age  Both  contain  serious 
flaws  In  logic  and  comprehension  of  the 
problem,  first  In  the  suitable  criteria  for  vot- 
ing and  second  in  the  role  of  a  high  school 
education  In  developing  Judgment. 

Naturally  there  are  exceptions  to  any  gen- 
eralization--those  under  21  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  and  those  over  21  who  are  not  Yet  to 
ensure  that  our  destiny  will  be  wisely  shaped. 
the  American  electorate  mu."!t  be  comprised 
of  men  and  women  who,  collectively,  will 
make  the  most  mature  decisions  Because 
more  adults  are  likely  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility than  minors,  the  voting  age  must 
not  be  lowered.  18-year-olds  should  not  re- 
ceive the  right  to  vote! 

Should  the  Voting  Ace  in  the  UNrrto 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18? 
I  By  Doug:.\s  L.  Jones.  Casper,  Wyo  ) 
Demetrius  once  said.  Men  having  often 
abandoned  what  was  visible  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  uncertain,  have  not  got  what  they 
expected,  and  have  lost  what  they  had." 
In  analyzing  any  typ:-  of  situation  a  person 
must  be  familiir  with  the  facts,  the  argu- 
ments, and  the  logical  conclusions  The 
resolution  to  lower  the  voting  age  should 
also  be  confronted  m  this  same  manner. 
With  this  Idea  in  mind  the  ba-Mc  arguments 
for  both  viewpoints  will  be  discussed  with 
the  hope  that  the  facts  can  lead  us  to  a 
valid   hypothesis. 

There  are  four  fundamental  reasons  for 
allowing  eighteen-year-olds  to  vote.  The 
first  and  undoubtedly  the  most  fre- 
quent argument  Is  that  If  an  American 
Is  old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country  he 
certainly  Is  old  enough  to  cast  a  ballot 
In  a  Joint  resolution  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  eighteen  In  January  of  1967  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  made  this 
statement  Where  is  Uie  rationale  In  con- 
sidering an  American  old  enough  to  fight  In 
Vietnam  but  not  old  enough  to  vote  In  selec- 
tion of  those  who  determine  the  b.aslc  com- 
mltmenus  In  Vietnam?  .  .  There  Is  a  single 
and  compelling  reason  for  that  arbitrary 
selection  Eighteen  is  the  age  when  Ameri- 
cana become  luAle  for  compulsory  military 
service  If  thev  are  old  enough  to  face  a  bul- 
let, they  are  old  enough  to  cast  a  buUot  "  The 
crux  of  the  issue  then  can  be  expressed  with 
this  statement  If  democracy  Is  to  demand 
loyalty,  responsibility,  and  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  life  from  an  eighteen-year-old 
citizen  then  surely  this  same  democracy 
should  bestow  Its  most  valuable  privilege,  the 
privilege  to  vnte 

The  second  major  reason  for  allowing  our 
younger  citizens  to  vote  Is  that  the  level  of 
their  education  has  greatly  Increased  The 
late  Adlal  Stevenson,  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  said,  The  eighteen-year-old  of  to- 
day Is  more  aware  of  national  and  world 
events  than  ever  before"  A  brief  look  at  the 
figures  shows  that  the  percenUge  of  students 
attending  schools  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1920.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  age  group  clearly  comprises  an  Intel- 
ligent and  well  Informed  constituency. 

The  third  reason  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  is  that  this  age  bracket  does  have  an 
interest  In  public  affairs.  Pamiiiar  examples 
of  their  personal  dedication  are  characterized 
In  such  voluntary  programs  as  VISTA  and 
the  Peace  Corps.  Even  In  our  own  state  it 
was  tne  student  senate  of  Sheridan  College 
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which  was  responsible  for  the  Introduction 
of  the  voting  age  bill  Into  the  last  session 
of  tne  legislature.  Certainly  many  of  the 
students  do  have  an  Interest  In  their  world 
and  in  their  right  to  vote. 

The  fourth  reason  for  a  reduction  In  the 
voting  at;e  is  that  a  more  equitable  balance 
of  the  electorate  would  be  created.  As  the 
life  expecuncy  rises,  the  number  of  older 
voters  increases  dally.  "Government  needs 
the  Idealism  and  candor  of  youth"  says  Ellis 
G.  Aruall,  who  was  governor  of  Georgia  at 
the  time  the  voting  age  of  that  state  was  re- 
duced to  eighteen.  This  country  needs  a 
blending  of  old  ideas  and  new  ideas  to  arrive 
at  the  right  Ideas. 

These  then  are  the  four  major  arguments 
in  favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age.  The  op- 
posing viewpoints  are  based  on  the  fallacious 
aspects  in  these  same  arguments. 

The  Idea  that  if  one  is  old  enough  to  fight 
he  Is  old  enough  to  vote  Is  purely  an  emo- 
tional argument.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
servicemen  are  told  what  to  do  and  that 
there  is  very  little  thinking  In  military  dis- 
cipline. The  voter  however  Is  expected  to 
question  every  candidate  and  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
the  physical  qualities  that  make  a  man  a 
better  soldier  at  eighteen  than  at  forty  do 
not  necessarily  Imply  mature  Judgment. 
While  there  are  many  qualifications  to  de- 
termine the  basis  for  franchise,  muscular 
resilience  is  not  among  them.  Therefore  this 
appears  to  be  a  si>eclous  argument. 

The  argument  that  this  age  bracket  Is  bet- 
ter educated  is  undeniably  true.  These  stu- 
dent however  are  not  necessarily  ready  to 
apply  the  knowledge  with  the  wisdom  and 
maturity  which  one  gains  In  a  workaday 
adult  world.  It  Is  during  this  three-year  pe- 
riod from  18  to  21  years  that  many  citizens 
will  marry,  get  a  full-time  Job  for  the  first 
time,  and  leave  the  sheltered  environments 
of  their  parents'  home.  The  years  between 
18  and  21  are  not  a  magic  thne  during  which 
maturity  emerges  In  full-bloom  perfection. 
Rather  It  Is  an  Interval  during  which  some 
of  our  young  people  will  complete  their  prac- 
tical education  with  experience  and  ma- 
turity. 

Many  Instances  have  been  given  to  show 
that  the  interest  of  students  In  public  af- 
fairs has  led  to  misuse.  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  American  high  school  students,  be- 
lieving they  were  doing  a  patriotic  act, 
helped  to  disrupt  United  States  foreign  af- 
fairs. Many  of  the  revolts  which  have  takan 
place  in  Latin  America.  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  have  been  sparked  by  student  activity, 
either  upper  high  school  or  college  level. 
Often  these  students  have  been  goaded  Into 
action  by  the  CommutilRts  who.  under  a 
guise  of  nationalism,  take  advantage  of  the 
students'  genuine  concern  for  political  prob- 
lems as  well  as  their  lack  of  experience.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tyrants  of  this 
century— Mao  Tse-tung  of  Red  China,  Stalin 
of  the  US  S.R..  Hitler  of  Germany.  Mussolini 
of  Italy— all  rode  to  power  by  capturing  the 
youth  of  their  countries  and  then  misusing 
them.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  also 
pointed  out  that.  "It  Is  significant  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  lowered  the  voting  age  to 
help  create  their  dictatorships."  Thus  It  be- 
comes evident  that  Interest  In  public  af- 
fairs, unless  governed  by  maturity,  becomes 
chaos. 

The  idea  to  lower  the  voting  age  In  order 
to  create  a  more  equitable  balance  of  the 
electorate  Is  a  specious  argument.  An  elec- 
torate should  be  composed  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible, mattire,  well-informed  voters  pos- 
sible regardless  of  age.  To  permit  any  age 
bracket  to  vote  without  reference  to  these 
factors  would  be  to  degrade  the  electorate 
and  to  Invite  trouble.  The  validity  of  this 
argument  then  must  depend  on  the  pre- 
vious three  arguments.  The  fight-vote  argu- 
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ment  appears  to  be  a  specious  one.  This  age 
bracket  Is  better  educated  but  lacks  experi- 
ence and  maturity.  These  citizens  often  have 
interest  In  public  affairs  but  It  Is  easily  mis- 
used. For  these  reasons  their  usefulness  In 
equalizing  the  electorate  appear  weak. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  has  now  been 
concluded  and  a  decision  must  be  made. 
Change  c!  »pends  on  facts,  logic  and  the 
probability  of  success.  Doubt  plays  too  big 
a  roll  in  t"  Is  question  for  me  to  rationalize 
the  need  for  a  change.  The  voting  age  should 
not  be  lowered  to  eighteen. 


THE   THREATENED  RAILROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ap- 
plied by  the  situation  in  wliich  this 
body  again  finds  itself— faced  for  the 
third  time  in  recent  week^lth  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nationwide  railfqad  strike.  If 
this  experience  has  taught  us  anything 
at  all,  if  this  senseless  interruption  of  the 
legislative  process  is  not  to  continue  ha- 
bitually, it  should  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for  permanent  legislation  to  deal 
with  strikes  and  walkouts  that  adversely 
affect  the  national  interest.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  practice  of  having  Con- 
gress settle  each  labor  dispute  as  it  arises 
can  only  weaken  the  normal  process  of 
collective  bargaining,  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  labor,  management,  and 
the  public  generally. 

A  railroad  strike  would  affect  the  Na- 
tion to  a  degree  few  men  can  contem- 
plate. As  the  President  himself  has  said, 
the  economy  would  suffer,  workers  would 
lose  their  jobs,  the  public  would  be  in- 
convenienced, and  the  Nation's  defense 
effort  in  'Vietnam  would  be  affected.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  re- 
marks of  the  President  concerning  the 
Impact  of  a  railroad  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    Impact    op   a    Strike 

The  differences  which  remain  In  this  dis- 
pute are  Important.  But  they  are  slight  when 
compared  with  the  price  to  the  country  and 
to  these  pwrties  from  a  suspension  of  rail 
service. 

The  purpose  of  this  Message  and  of  this 
proposal  Is  to  impress  upon  the  parties  and 
to  make  clear  to  the  Nation  what  Is  at  stake 
here. 

The  cost  of  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike 
would  be  Incalculable,  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider these  facts: 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  rail  commuters  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  alone  would 
be  unable  to  take  their  trains  to  work. 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to 
many  major  cities  would  be  halted  at  once. 

Actual  food  shortages  could  soon  occur  In 
several  cities. 

Some  health  hazards  would  develop.  For 
example,  supplies  of  chlorine  used  to  purify 
community  water  supplies  would  grow  short. 

The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  140,000 
workers,  would  cease  operations  almost  at 
once. 

Many  other  Industries  which  rely  heavily 
on  the  railroads — such  as  metal  mining, 
steel,  chemicals — would  be  badly  crippled 
and  soon  begin  to  close  down. 

For  a  week  or  more  most  factories  could 
operate  from  their  Inventories.  Soon,  short- 
ages and  bottlenecks  would  begin  to  curtail 


production  drastically.  A  spreading  epidemic 
of  lost  production  and  lost  Jobs  would  sweep 
through  the  Nation. 

A  one-month  strike  would  reduce  the  gross 
national  product  by  13  percent.  That  would 
be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  total 
decline  that  occurred  In  the  Nation's  worst 
post-war  recession.  It  would  drive  the  un- 
employment rate  up  tp  15% — for  the  first 
time  since  1940— putting  mUllons  of  workers 
out  of  Jobs. 

In  short,  a  railroad  strike  would  affect 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  this  Nation. 
It  would  Increase  the  cost  of  living.  Each 
day  the  strike  continued  would  bring  pyra- 
miding losses  In  goods,  services  and  income — 
losses  which  can  never  be  fully  regained. 
A  prolonged  strike  could  well  break  the  back 
of  the  Nation's  stable  prosperity  for  some 
period  to  come. 

Beyond  this,  there  remains  the  Impact  of 
a  rail  strike  on  defense  production,  and  par- 
ticularly on  our  500,000  brave  servicemen 
In  South  East  Asia. 

For  example: 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight  shipped 
by  the  Defense  Department  Is  moved  by  the 
Nation's  railroads.  A  strike  would  materially 
disrupt  these  vital  operations. 

Shipments  of  ammunition  will  be  critically 
affected.  During  April,  210,000  tons  of  am- 
munition are  scheduled  to  move  to  ports 
for  overseas  shipment.  About  175,000  tons  are 
going  by  rail. 

Production  of  anmiunltlon  will  be  hind- 
ered. Sulphuric  acid,  a  key  Ingredient  for 
ammunition,  moves  only  by  rail  car. 

The  movement  of  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  for 
our  combat  and  transport  aircraft  heavily 
depends  on  railroads. 

The  M-48  tank  and  other  heavy  military 
equipment  used  In  Vietnam,  can  be  shipped 
only  by  rail. 

Strategic  missiles  such  as  Polaris  and  Mln- 
uteman  are  moved  by  specially  equipped 
rail  cars. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  but  there 
is  another  important  factor  involved,  and 
that  is  the  efifect  of  a  strike  on  the  rail- 
road industry  itself.  'Within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  one  or  more  of  the 
railroads  would  have  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy, thereby  damaging  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
loss  recently  of  a  leading  New  York  City 
newspaper.  The  railroad  industry  simply 
is  not  in  the  position  to  withstand  a  cost- 
ly, prolonged  strike.  In  fact,  as  illustrated 
by  the  chart  I  would  like  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  working  capital 
of  class  I  railroads  is  only  $478  million, 
down  from  $1.6  billion  just  21  years  earli- 
er. Even  these  figures  are  misleading, 
however.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  they  do 
not  reveal  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
railroads  are  not  well  oflf  financially,  and 
therefore  cannot  survive  a  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Net  Working  CAPrrAi, 

Working  capital  of  Class  I  railroads  at  the 
close  of  1966  was  down  to  $478  million,  equiv- 
alent to  less  than  three  weeks'  cash  require- 
ments for  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  op- 
erating rents. 

Net  working  capital,  as  shown  below.  Is 
calculated  as  of  December  31  by  deducting 
current  liabilities  from  current  assets  (ex- 
clusive of  material  Inventories) .  The  amounts 
shown  are  before  deduction  of  Impending 
maturities  of  funded  debt.  At  the  close  of 
1966  equipment  obligations  and  other  debt 
due  within  one  year  total  $627  million. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950, 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1%6. 


1,643,114 
1,256,674 
867,655 
754,204 
645, 097 
805.  889 
530, 583 
678,698 
604,815 
809,214 
933,  751 
683.629 
555, 332 
806. 537 
798.402 
577, 873 
510,927 
646, 807 
827, 787 
730,771 
636.250 
478, 367 


549,  537 
343,517 
188,628 
192.189 
152,367 
197,204 
97, 009 
121.314 
106,713 
230,  437 
262.  786 
170,049 
135.052 
193,812 
211,940 
112,202 
38,189 
37,751 
60,110 
40,500 
113,061 
67. 792 


247, 654 
193,418 
151.093 
166.859 
134,473 
146,812 

93.647 
117,882 
139,472 
172,358 
190,658 
125,218 

92.878 
151.306 
152.963 
134,763  I 
125,461 
136.424  I 
147,077 
113,783  ' 

81.710  I 

54,277 


845,923 
719,739 
527,934 
393.156 
358,257 
461,873 
339, 927 
439,502 
358.630 
406,419 
480. 307 
388, 362 
337,402 
461,419 
433. 499 
330.908 
347,277 
472. 632 
620, 600 
576,  489 
441,478 
356,299 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  also,  a 
strike  would  cost  $12  million  a  day,  $6 
million  in  operating  revenue  and  $6  mil- 
lion in  unemployment  benefits.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  railroad  industry 
alone  pays  unemployment  compensation 
"during  a  strike.  Thus,  by  law  the  rail- 
roads are  forced  to  finance  strikes 
against  themselves. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  labor  problem 
in  this  Industry,  as  these  facts  make 
clear:  There  is  no  true  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  railroad  industry  because, 
as  a  regulated  industry,  the  scales  of 
justice  are  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  unions ;  the  railroads  must  seek  rate 
increases  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  in  the  past  has  not 
been  overly  sympathetic  to  the  appeals; 
the  railroads  cannot  prepare  for  a  strike 
in  the  manner  open  to  most  other  indus- 
tries, which  are  product — rather  than 
service — oriented.  Thus,  the  impact  of 
the  strike  is  immediate. 

Nor  are  there  any  compelling  argu- 
ments in  this  instance  against  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Labor  disputes  are  one 
of  the  few  areas  Vhere  the  parties  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  to  settle  their 
disputes.  In  most  other  cases  courts  of 
law  and  other  agencies  are  able  to  deter- 
mine disputes  for  the  participants.  I  sub- 
mit that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
the  national  interest  requires  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  some  type  of 
permanent  answer.  In  fact,  in  this  situa- 
tion there  is  no  alternative. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  21,  1967] 

No  Wat  To  Run  the  RAmaoAOs 
Though  railroads  In  most  major  nations 
are  state-owned,  the  U.S.  long  ago  opted  for 
regulated  private  enterprise — an  Idea  sound 
In  principle  but  faulty  In  execution. 

Its  shortcoming  shows  up  plainly  in  the 
Industry's  sadly  messed-up  labor  relations. 
At  the  moment  Congress  once  again  Is  try- 
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Ing  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  threat  of 
a  crippling  national  rail  strike,  and  many 
lawmakers  obviously  would  prefer  to  do 
nothing  at  all. 

Things  have  come  to  this  pass  partly 
through  Governmental  efforts  to  buUd  up 
union  power,  on  the  railroads  as  everywhere 
else.  While  other  private  firms  at  least  have 
some  chance  to  fight  their  way  to  half-way 
reasonable  wage  contracts,  it's  not  so  on  the 
railroads  any  more.  With  pro-union  bias 
widely  regarded  as  good  politics,  rail  labor 
leaders  iisually  can  count  on  Federal  Inter- 
vention to  give  them  Just  about  all  they  ask. 
Unllice  other  private  companies,  moreover. 
the  railroads  can't  always  move  to  onset  ex- 
cessive wage  costs  by  adopting  new  and  more 
efDcleat  methods.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  firmly  governs  railroad  change, 
and  Ifs  so  saddled  with  legislative  red  tape 
that  change  at  times  can  be  practically  Im- 
possible. 

The  ICC'B  heavy-handed  control  made  more 
sense  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  when 
the  railroads  had  a  good  deal  of  monopoly 
power  and  weren't  always  reluctant  to  abuse 
It.  The  Commission's  rigidity  Is  much  less 
justifiable  now.  when  rail  lines  must  con- 
stantly face  stiff  competition  from  trucks, 
airlines  and  other  means  of  transportation 
In  the  depressing  circumstances,  perhaps 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  rail  managers  some- 
times have  hardly  seenn.ed  to  uct  like  private 
enterprisers,  eager  to  woo  the  public  with 
better  service  and  lower  prices;  en  occasion, 
In  fact,  they  have  functioned  almost  like  the 
most  lethargic  of  Federal  bureaucrats.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  public  has  been 
denied  the  full  benefits  that  could  come  from 
freer  competition  in  rail  and  other  trans- 
portation. 

One  person  who  came  to  see  that  fact  was 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  he  pushed 
unsuccessfully  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  antiquated  regulatory  apparatus.  The 
same  realization  underlay  Initial  proposals 
for  the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
but  there  has  proved  to  be  a  large  gap  be- 
tween the  past  plan  and  the  present  re;Ulty. 
If  the  Department  were  really  to  be  ex- 
pected to  accompU.sh  much.  It  would  have 
to  be  able  not  only  to  devise  a  coordinated. 
even-handed  Federal  poUcy  toward  trans- 
portation but  also  to  administer  It  But  po- 
litical pressures  so  stripped  the  agency  of 
power  that  Transportation  Secretary  Boyd 
can  do  little  more  than  think  about  the 
general  subject. 

Even  those  thoughts  aren't  a'.ways  espe- 
cially helpful.  The  other  day,  for  example. 
Mr.  Boyd  urged  the  ICC  (completely  out.=  !cIe 
his  control)  to  consider  the  possible  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  proposed  rail  rate  In- 
creases. This  was  of  course  In  ime  with  the 
Administration  s  notion  that  price  Increases 
by  private  enterprl.'^es,  net  Governmental 
deficits  and  easy  money,  are  the  root  of  in- 
flation; In  that  logic,  price  boosts  are  the 
prime  cause  of  price  boost.'!. 

The  nation's  rail  system  has  somehow 
survived  this  sort  of  mishandling  for  a  long 
time,  and  perhaps  it  could  struggle  on  In 
much  the  same  way  for  a  gocd  many  years 
more.  Certainly  the  rvstem  Is  essential  to  the 
nation;  even  the  C'lugressnien  who  are  try- 
ing to  head  off  the  strike  thrrat  without 
unduly  offendln?  the  unions  at  least  see 
that  railroads  are  vital. 

Present  Federal  methods  of  control,  h'lw- 
ever,  are  surely  weakening  the  railroads' 
long-term  outlook.  .\nd  since  this  contr:il 
gives  the  nation  few  of  the  advantages  of 
private  enterprl.=e  anyway,  someone  even- 
tually may  decide  that  Washington  might 
as  well  move  to  outright  nationally, I'lon 

That's  a  prospect  that  should  be  unap- 
pealing to  rail  mintcment.  unlon.s,  Gov- 
ernment and  the  p';hr.c.  Yet  the  way  things 
are  going  it's  an  outcr^me  that  could  all  too 
easily  materialize. 


TIMES-INDEPENDENT       EDITORIAL 
SUPPORTS  CANYONLANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Times- 
Independent,  the  dynan^ic  newspaper 
published  at  Moab,  Utah,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Canyonlands  countrj*.  Is  one  of  the 
most  Influential  of  our  weekly  journals. 
It  Is  edited  by  Sam  Taylor,  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Utah  State  Senate. 

I  was  graUfled,  therefore,  when  the 
new^spaper  recently  came  out  editorially 
for  the  bill  I  am  sponsoring  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park. 

Earlier  in  the  sefsion,  when  I  in- 
troduced my  bill  to  push  back  these 
boundaries,  the  Times-Independent 
withheld  support.  Now.  however,  after 
considering  carefully  the  areas  which 
would  b?  added,  and  their  potential  for 
recreation  as  measured  against  other 
possible  uses,  editor  Taylor  has  decided 
that  three  of  the  four  proposed  additions 
should  imquestionably  be  made. 

He  que.stions  only  the  fourth — Dead 
Horse  Point  State  Park.  This  area  was 
included  in  the  bill  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Comnn.'^sio!;  wliich  administers  it.  I  am 
of  an  open  mind  on  it.  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  consider  the  views  of  the 
people  in  Utah  as  to  whether  they  want 
this  area  incorporated  into  the  park,  or 
wou'.d  prefer  to  have  it  remain  under  its 
present  administration.  The  bill  can  be 
amended  to  remove  this  area,  if  this 
i.s  the  consensus. 

The  tenor  of  the  Times-Independent 
ediloiial  gives  me  hope  th\t  there  will 
bf  extensive  support  for  expansion  of 
the  Canyonlands  boundaries  when  the 
bill  is  co.isideied.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  tliat  the  editorial,  which  is  entitled 
"We  Think  It  Is  Justified,"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  bein'r  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  p.inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Think  It  I?;  Jl-stihed 
Approval  this  week  by  the  National  Parks 
Advl.ory  Board,  of  addition  of  some  102.000 
acres  to  Canyonlands  National  Park,  removes 
one  last  roadblock  prior  to  official  action  on 
the  increase  by  Congress. 

Remaining  now  Is  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  then  consideration  of 
the  prnposa!  by  Congress  It.self.  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced late  laft  year  by  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  Bill. 

Four  major  portions  of  ."^cenlc  and  hls- 
torlcally-rich  land  are  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posal. With  the  exception  of  one  (the  small 
acreage  extension  which  would  take  over 
Dead  Horse  Point  from  the  State  Park  Com- 
mlaslon — an  objection  we  have  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  past)  we  favor  the  proposed 
addition. 

Primary  area  sought  for  Canyonlands.  and 
the  one  involving  the  most  acreage.  Is  the 
Maze  area,  west  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Cireen  and  Colorado  rivers.  The  Maze,  while 
similar  In  nature  to  the  Needles  rectlon  of 
Canyonlands.  Is  unique  In  that  It  can  be 
Viewed  all  along  It.,  leni^th  by  a  parallel 
promentory.  which  would  be  easily  accessible 
to  p'lssenger  car  tr.ivel  with  minimal  road 
building  Now  accessible  by  )eep  horseback 
or  hiking  lunles  you  happen  to  be  a  Wash- 
ington official  with  ncce.<;s  to  .n  helicopter). 
It    will    provide    limited    Jeeplng    and    hik- 


ing opportunities  and  a  chance  to  see  some 
very  unique  Indian  plctographs.  In  addition. 
It  Is  all  wrapped  up  In  the  early  livestock 
and  outlaw  history  of  Southeastern  Utah, 
being  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  famed 
Robbers  Roost  country. 

The  second  largest  recommended  addition. 
Is  the  Indian  ruln-rlch  canyon  country  be- 
tween Squaw  Flat  and  Indian  Creek,  Includ- 
ing Lavendar  and  Cottonwood  Canyons.  This 
area  should  definitely  have  been  added  to 
Canyonlands  when  the  bill  was  first  con- 
fldercd.  because  It  contains  some  of  the  best 
Indian  ruins  in  the  park,  and  Is  In  need  of 
the  close  protection  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice can  provide. 

A  small  extension  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  park  would  Include  all  of  Taylor 
Canyon,  west  of  the  Neck.  This  boundary 
change  makes  sense,  because  presently  the 
line  runs  down  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon, 
and  makes  supervision  difficult. 

The  final  section  recommended  for  addi- 
tion Is  m  question.  That  Is  the  Dead  Horse 
Point  property,  first  offered  to  the  Federal 
government  by  the  State  Park  Commission. 
which  Liter  withdrew  the  offer  when  local 
opposition  developed.  We  are  opposed  to  this 
portion  of  the  expansion  plan,  bec.use  the 
State  of  Utah  has  Invested  considerable 
money  In  development:  Is  nearly  through 
with  the  job;  and  Is  managing  the  park  In 
an  excellent  manner.  The  State  Park  laws 
also  provide  for  multiple  use— which  could 
be  Important  In  the  Dead  Horse  area. 

Although  mineral  possibilities  In  the  Can- 
yonlands are.xs  can  never  be  discounted,  due 
to  l.ick  of  exploration,  efforts  have  been  made 
(at  least  In  the  west  side  extension)  to  steer 
clear  of  miner.il  potential.  The  French  Seep 
UiT  sands  areas  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
enl.irgement. 

De.spite  the  fact  that  the  requested  en- 
largements would  amount  to  about  a  50  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  size  of  Canyonlands.  for 
the  most  part,  they  make  good  sense  to  us. 
Attcv  a  long  winter  of  taking  Issue  wltl 
plans  of  Utah's  Junior  US  Senator,  we  com- 
mend his  plan  for  Canyonlands  as  being  in 
the  bejt  Interests  of  pood  park  management, 
and  wish  him  success  In  passage. 


THE      ALLOWABLE      HARVEST      OF 
TIMBER   ON   FEDERAL  LANDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Mon.sEl,  and  myself.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prints  d  in  the  Record 
ennlled  Hou.se  Joint  Memorial  1  adopted 
by  the  ■')4th  Legislative  .A.s.scmbly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  pritlted  i.n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HorsE  Joint  Memori.\l   1 

(Sponsored  by  Representative  Robert 
Smith.  Senator  Cook.  Repro.^entatives  Bed- 
ingfield.  Ouderklrk,  Wilson,  Senators  Fade- 
ley,  H.iUock.) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  avd  House  of  Rep- 
retentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nericn.  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-Jourth 
I^(;is!at!ve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  lec;lslat!ve  session  o-'-seniDied,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  this  state  Is  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  timber  harvests,  and 
employment  In  the  forert  Industry  repre- 
.cents  not  less  than  h.'.lf  of  all  employment  in 
m.Tnufacturlng  In  this  state:  and 

Whereas  this  state  Is  the  leading  timber 
producer  In  the  United  States,  and  a  robust 
forest    Industry    In    this    state    contributes 
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greatly  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
entire  nation;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  timber  reserves 
la  this  state  stand  upon  lands  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  reported  to 
us  that  In  the  course  of  its  studies  of  policies 
regarding  the  harvest  of  timber  on  federal 
l.\nds,  reliable  specialists  stated  that  the 
natural  mortality  rate  of  old  timber  on  such 
lands  is  approximately  equal  to  the  rate  ol 
harvest  allowed  on  such  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  an  accelerated  program  of  har- 
vesting old-growth  timber  not  only  will  re- 
duce loss  through  nattu-al  mortality  but 
also  will  encourage  the  developing  of  re- 
serves of  vigorous,  youthful  timber;  and 

Whereas  reputable  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  even-flow  concept  governing  timber 
harvesting  practices  may  in  some  Instances 
impound  vait  capital  resources;  now,  there- 
fore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of 
practices  and  policies  of  federal  agencies 
regulating  the  allowable  harvest  of  timber 
on  federal  lands  administered  by  such  agen- 
cies. It  is  urged  that  this  study  be  conducted 
on  a  priority  basis.  In  view  of  the  urgency 
and  gravity  of  the  question,  and  that  It  con- 
sider especially  whether  the  concepts  em- 
ployed In  deriving  tlmber-harveet  allow- 
ances are  best  suited  under  contemporary 
circimistaiices  to  produce  the  highest  ulti- 
mate sustained  yield  of  timber  products, 
while  benefiting  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable those  localities  economically  dei)end- 
ent  vipon  the  forest  Industry. 

(2)  The  clerk  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  oflScer 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
.member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS— SIX  YEARS   ' 
LATER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  Illuminating  article  on  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  position  now,  6  years  after 
its  founding  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Staff  writer  Anthony  Astrachan, 
with  the  help  of  Post  correspondents 
abroad,  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
Corps,  if  It  lias  lost  some  of  its  early 
flamboyance,  is  still  exciting  and  still 
works.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report,  "The  Peace  Corps  Is  'Rechannel- 
Ing  Its  Bubbles',"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  "Rechanneling  Its 

Bubbles" 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

(Note. — This  article  by  Staff  Writer  An- 
thony Astrachan  is  based  on  his  own  report- 
ing in  Washington  and  reports  by  Washing- 
ton Post  correspondents  John  AT.  Goshko 
!n  Latin  America,  Donald  H.  Louchheim  in 
Africa  and  Warren  Unna  in  India,  and  spe- 
cial correspondent  Roberta  Roth  in  Thai- 
land.) 

The  Peace  Corps  was  one  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's most  sparkling  Ideas.  Rxunor  has  It 
that  six  years  of  reality  have  made  It  go  flat. 


In  Washington,  you  hear  that  It's  no 
longer  an  adventiu-e  to  work  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Abroad,  you  hear  a  man  like  President 
Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  say  that  the  Vol- 
unteers seem  to  have  lost  their  Idealism. 
Everywhere  you  hear  that  the  Corps  Corps  Is 
becoming  bureaucratlcally  musclebound. 

When  you  look  at  the  evidence,  you  get  a 
different  picture — one  that  agrees  vidth  the 
Peace  Corps  official  who  says,  "We  haven't 
lost  our  effervescence.  We're  Just  rechannel- 
ing the  bubbles." 

Reports  from  every  area  In  which  the 
Peace  Corps  operates  agree  that  while  much 
of  the  flamboyance  of  the  early  days  Is  gone, 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  still  exciting — and  It 
works.  The  reports  say: 

The  28.189  Volunteers  who  have  been  sent 
out  since  1961  represent  America's  poten- 
tially most  effective  Instrimient  for  social 
change  and  economic  development. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  failures,  but 
they  are  outweighed  by  the  successes.  In 
addition,  the  Peace  Corps  learns  more  from 
Its  trials  and  errors  than  most  Government 
agencies  and  many  prlva'te  ones. 

A  host  of  problems  remain,  but  the  Peace 
Corps  makes  a  continuing  effort  to  recog- 
nize and  solve  them. 

A  NEW  HELMSMAN 

The  comparative  blandness  of  the  Peace 
Corps  today  is  denied  by  many  PC  veterans 
who  Insist  that  their  palates  are  Just  as 
sensitive  as  they  were  In  1961.  So  far  as 
blandness  does  exist  In  contrast  to  the  early 
days.  It  has  three  discernible  causes. 

One  is  the  contrast  between  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  now  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  his  more  charismatic  predecessor,  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  now  head  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Vaughn  is  a  quiet- 
spoken  man  who  has  spent  more  than  half 
his  adult  life  abroad  for  the  Government.  To 
him,  the  fleld  Is  the  basic  reality. 

Some  Peace  Corps  veterans  simplify  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  Vaughn  Is  concerned 
with  the  substance  while  Shrlver  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Image  that  he  sold  to  the 
country  and  Congress  In  a  whirlwind  of  ac- 
tivity. One  of  Vaughn's  favorite  aphorisms  Is 
to  say  that  he  wants  to  make  the  Peace  Corps 
,  as  good  as  Shrlver  said  It  could  be. 

Vaughn  himself  puts  today's  blander  flavor 
down  to  the  second  cause:  the  Peace  Corps' 
working  experience.  "It's  always  more  excit- 
ing when  you  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
and  plunging  Into  the  unknown,"  he  says. 
"Now  we  do  know  what  we're  doing,  how  to 
get  from  point  X  to  point  T.  If  I  were  flying 
by  the  seat  of  the  pants.  It  would  be  more 
exciting." 

He  adds,  "When  you  lose  the  status  of  be- 
ing controversial,  you  lose  some  of  your  zip." 

TRTING  rOR  DIVERSITT 

The  third  reason  why  the  Peace  Corps 
seems  less  flamboyant  Is  that  there  Is  a  little 
less  diversity  among  Volunteers  and  staff. 
Most  Volunteers  have  middle-class  back- 
grounds; 85  per  cent  have  college  degrees  and 
96  per  cent  have  attended  college.  Most  come 
fresh  from  the  campus  and  there  Is  less  age 
difference  than  In  the  early  days. 

Special  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  from 
other  backgrounds,  however — such  as  Negro 
colleges.  Labor  unions  are  finally  being  asked 
to  help  recruit  blue-collar  workers  In  all 
categories,  the  selection  teams  look  for  what 
they  call  "high-risk,  high-gain"  candidates — 
the  oddballs  who,  if  they  make  good,  will 
make  the  Corps  better. 

The  staff  here  and  overseas  Is  a  bit  less 
diverse  because  It  has  more  veterans  and  Is 
less  flamboyant  because  these  veterans' 
Imaginations  are  constrained  by  what  they 
have  learned.  Yet  it  retains  an  amateur 
spirit. 

PC  staff  Is  recruited  from  lawyers,  doctors, 
teachers,   newspapermen   and   businessmen. 


Many  would  be  making  more  money  on  the 
outside.  Their  common  denominator  is  that 
they  are  more  adult  versions  of  the  Volunteer 
(and  are  frequently  former  Volunteers)  : 
restless.  Idealistic,  a  bit  romantic.  They  com- 
bine qualities  of  the  missionary,  the  Boy 
Scout  leader,  the  social  worker,  the  army 
staff  officer,  the  executive — an  unlikely  mix- 
ture held  together  by  a  talent  for  existing  on 
a  shoestring. 

A    5 -YEAH  LIMrr 

The  Peace  Corps  has  a  rule  that  nobody 
may  work  for  It  In  a  salaried  position  for 
more  than  five  years,  which  may  prevent  It 
from  ever  becoming  fully  professional.  It  Is 
also  a  rarity  among  Government  agencies  In 
having  the  power  to  get  rid  of  mlsflts  who 
elsewhere  are  protected  by  Civil  Service. 

While  the  number  of  Volunteers  has  In- 
creased 150  per  cent  since  1963,  the  overseas 
official  staff  has  Increased  a  bit  more  than 
100  per  cent  and  the  Washington  staff  has 
actually  decreased  since  1963.  The  ratio  of 
overseas  staff  to  Volunteers  has  always  hov- 
ered In  the  neighborhood  of  one  to  30. 

More  staff  usually  means  more  bureauc- 
racy. Vaughn  tries  to  avoid  this  by  such 
measures  as  eliminating  all  his  associate  di- 
rectors and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
decentralization.  Peace  Corps  staffers  say 
they  have  a  lot  of  autonomy  In  planning 
programs. 

A  career  Foreign  Service  officer  on  loan  to 
the  Peace  Corps  as  a  country  director  says: 
"I  like  the  Peace  Corps  better  than  anything 
I've  done  In  the  Foreign  Service.  They  let 
me  run  things  the  way  I  want  to.  I  can 
finally  do  what  nobody  ever  let  me  do  before: 
delegate  responsibility  and  tell  a  man  It's  up 
to  him  to  make  good  or  fall." 

The  Washington  guidelines  are  felt,  how- 
ever. For  one  thing,  the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come cost-conscious.  Countries  compete  In 
reducing  unit  costs.  Vaughn  talks  about  sav- 
ing nearly  $8  million  by  such  devices  as  sub- 
stituting charter  flights  for  commercial 
flights.  The  Corps  says  the  cost  per  Volunteer 
was  cut  from  $7865  In  1966  to  $7400  In  1967 
this  way. 

Washington  also  makes  PC  country  direc- 
tors plan  programs  up  to  five  years  In  ad- 
vance, a  real  change  from  the  seat-of-the- 
pants  days.  Like  other  Government  agencies, 
the  Peace  Corps  must  follow  the  budgetary 
system  ordered  by  President  Johnson:  Iden- 
tify what  you  hope  to  accomplish,  quantify 
It  and  estimate  Its  cost. 

Estimating  the  cost  Isn't  too  hard,  but 
the  fleld  people  tend  to  snicker  at  "quanti- 
fication." Arthur  Purcell,  PC  director  In 
Bolivia  who  Is  now  taking  over  the  Philip- 
pines, said,  "We  reported  we  had  vaccinated 
so  many  people  In  the  public  health  program, 
our  teachers  had  so  many  students  in  English 
classes.  In  Bolivia,  we  said,  we  had  affected 
125,000  people.  But  we  don't  know  how  much 
we've  affected  them  or  whether  It's  a  good 
or  bad  effect." 

The  effect  depends  partly  on  the  people  of 
the  "host  country"  but  primarily  on  the 
Volunteer.  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the  emphasis 
Is  always  on  the  Volunteer. 

His  continuing  Idealism  has  been  ques- 
tioned. But  reporters  who  talk  to  the  Volun- 
teers and  see  them  at  work  say  the  dedica- 
tion, the  sense  of  service,  the  Idealism  are 
still  there. 

Today's  Volunteer  may  be  younger;  he  may 
be  unused  to  working  for  a  large  organiza- 
tion. But  a  former  PC  evaluator  who  Inter- 
viewed more  than  1000  Volvmteers  in  Africa 
sums  It  up  for  all  regions:  "The  new  Volun- 
teer is  better  qualified,  better  trained  and 
for  the  most  part  gets  more  satisfaction  out 
of  his  tour  than  his  predecessor." 

A   CRmCAL   crew 

The  Volunteers  complain,  of  course.  They 
gripe  about  the  Peace  Corps'  defects,  about 
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host  covtntry  defecta.  about  American  policy, 
about  "creeping  bureaucracy"  and  "big 
brotherlBm."  Most  of  all.  they  criticize  their 
own  shortcomings.  Almost  every  one  you 
meet  feels  that  his  personal  performance. 
has  fallen  short  of  what  U  should  have  been. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  apolitical  by  design. 
but  the  Volunteers  have  opinions.  Most  tend 
to  Join  as  liberals,  "the  sort  that  thought 
Jack  Kennedy  was  the  greatest."  as  one  put 
it.  Some  PC  officials  think  that  Volunteers 
become  more  conservative  as  a  result  of  their 
experience,  perhaps  because  they  learn  that 
change  does  not  come  overnight.  A  few  de- 
cide that  revolutions  ag.ilnst  the  established 
order  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Volunteers  in  Latin  America  have  a  repu- 
tation for  being  more  outspoken  than  those 
elsewhere.  They  tend  to  dislike  Latin  dicta- 
torships and  U.S.  support  for  them.  Volun- 
teers m  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
1965  civil  war  tended  to  side  with  the  rebels 
and  condemn  the  US.  intervention. 

Volunteers  tend  to  be  doves  about  Viet- 
nam, but  paradoxically  or  perversely,  those 
closest  to  the  scene — in  Thailand.  Malaysia. 
the  Philippines — seeni  to  have  the  le.ist  to 
say  about  the  war  there  and  the  US.  role 
in  It.  There  Is  no  Peace  Corps  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  Volunteers  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  American  military  presence  in  a  country 
like  Thailand.  They  d'ont  like  it  Everything 
about  the  military  style  conflicts  with  the 
PC  style. 

The  military  believes  in  materiel;  the 
Peace  Corps  In  people  The  military  tries  to 
help  clvllana  through  counterlnsurgency 
from  above;  the  Peace  Corps  through  com- 
munity development  by  self-help  from  be- 
low. The  soldiers'  PX  style  of  living  contrasts 
with  the  Volunteers"  effort  to  flt  In  with  the 
Thai  way  of  life,  and  girl  Volunteers  usually 
refuse  to  date  GIs.  provoking  charges  of 
snobbery. 

AGAINST    "GOING    NATIVE" 

The  way  the  Volunteers  live  Is  a  key  to 
both  Image  and  reality  In  the  Peace  Corps 
Many  do  live  In  mud  huts  and  wear  "na- 
tive" dress.  But  the  prevailing  standard  Is  for 
Volunteers  to  live  in  the  same  style  as  their 
"counterparts"— host -country  citizens  doing 
the  same  kind  of  job  This  can,mean  any- 
thing from  a  dirt-floored  house  and  a  distant 
well  to  running  water  in  a  concrete  building. 

Gary  Brennaman  of  Oakland,  Calif  ,  who 
works  In  a  poultry  project  in  India,  says: 
"The  Indians  know  I  am  not  an  Indian  and 
there  Is  no  sense  trying  to  pretend  it  by  go- 
ing without  window  screen.s  and  so  on  I  can 
make  my  Impression  In  other  ways." 

The  Peace  Corps,  however,  has  always 
wanted  Volunteers  to  show  their  hosts  that 
there  Is  no  loss  of  status  in  working  with 
your  hands,  a  real  problem  among  the  intel- 
lectuals of  developing  countries.  Thomas 
Qulmby,  the  PC  regional  director  for  Africa, 
says:  "We'd  like  to  devalue  the  elitist  at- 
titude. It's  not  a  question  of  living  like  coun- 
terparts, but  of  living  simply."  Window- 
screens,  however,  are  a  health  measure,  not 
an  elitist  gimmick. 

A  decision  connected  with  this  Idea  caused 
a  celebrated  Incident  in  Nigeria  last  year 
Jack  Vaughn  decided  to  get  rid  of  PC 
hostels — houses  rented  by  the  Corps  in  26 
large  countries  where  travelln.;  Volunteers 
could  stay  overhigh:  at  minimum  cost. 
Vaughn  had  two  objections;  this  was  the 
kind  of  fringe  benefit  that  the  Peace  Corps 
shouldn't  provide  Itself,  and  it  encouraged 
the  Volunteers  to  seek  each  other's  company 
and  get  away  from  their  villages. 

THE  LAST  STRAW 

When  the  decision  reached  Nigeria,  some 
Volunteers  there  threatened  to  strike,  and 
presft  reports  made  It  seem  as  though  the  sup- 


posedly   Idealistic    Volunteers    were    preoc- 
cupied with  their  personal   comfort. 

There  was  a  lot  more  to  It  than  that,  how- 
ever Two  bloody  army  coups  had  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  Volunteers'  relations 
with  the  Nigerians.  In  addition,  nio&t  Volun- 
teers in  Nigeria  were  teaching  and  In  the 
throes  of  a  major  debate  about  the  relative 
value  of  classroom  work  and  community 
development.  .•Mso.  the  Peace  Corps  had  cut 
other,  fringe  benefits  and  basic  living  allow- 
ances 

To  many  Vcflimteers.  the  hostel  decision 
was  Just  one  more  proof  that  Washington 
didn't  know  what  was  .'olng  on  In  the  field. 

The  stew  had  two  tuore  ingredients,  the 
PC  stiifT  In  Nigeria  in  1966  wa.s  inexperienced 
and  undermanned.  It  either  did  not  know 
how  the  Volunteers  felt  or  did  not  make 
Washington  understand  it  And  the  hostel 
directive.  PC  officials  now  admit,  was  one  of 
the  most  tactless  instructions  ever  sent  out 
Among  other  things,  it  called  the  Volunteer- 
run  hostels  ■colonialist" 

The  outcry  from  the  field  was  so  great  that 
Vaughn  flew  to  Nigeria  to  e.v.plaln  tilings  and 
find  out  how  the  Volunteers  really  felt.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  accept  the 
elimination  of  ho.'-tels  and  prevented  the 
threatened  strike  A  further  proposed  cut  in 
living  allowances  was  canceled. 

"The  Nigerian  'revolt'  was  probably  the 
most  important  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  Peace  Corps."  says  a  PC  official  who  was 
Involved  in  it.  because  It  embodied  the  prob- 
lems that  will  determine  the  ultimate  success 
or  failure  of  the  Peace  Corps:  host-country 
expectations  and  the  effect  of  host-country 
politics:  what  kind  of  programs  the  Peace 
Corps  should  follow  In  working  for  devel- 
opment, and  how  to  focus  on  the  Volunteer 

AN  OVERRIDING  RESfLT 

The  Peace  Corps,  by  law.  has  three  goals: 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  meet  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower,  to  help  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  .'Vmerican  people 
in  those  coimtries;  to  help  promote  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  third  goal  Is  often  transmuted  Into 
.mother:  to  make  the  Volunteers  better  peo- 
ple and  better  citizens.  "Better"  can  mean 
more  mature;  better  equipped  to  face  human 
or  Institutional  challenges;  better  equipped 
to  help  solve  America's  problems 

To  many  Volunteers,  the  last  goal  seems 
more  important,  and  more  often  achieved, 
than  the  first.  David  Elliott,  PC  director  In 
India,  says.  "At  our  completion  of  service 
conferences,  the  Volunteers  are  unanimous  in 
saying.  'We've  learned  more  than  we've 
taught."  " 

Vaughn  agrees:  "The  Pc.ice  Corp.s  is  now 
confident  e;iough  to  say  that  what  h:ippens 
to  the  Volunteer  as  a  person,  as  a  citizen,  as 
a  professional,  is  the  most  Important  goal. 
He  liaA  to  be  the  main  winner." 

To  some  Volunteers,  this  is  an  admission  of 
defeat.  They  feel  that  they  haven  t  done 
enough  to  get  their  village  (  r  their  country 
on  the  road  to  development  But  any  signifi- 
cant change  takes  from  two  to  50  years  to 
become  visible,  so  most  Volunteers  are  bound 
to  leave  before  the  see  the  effect,  if  any,  of 
what  they  have  done 

TWO  DIFTERZNT  COALS 

The  Corps  has  not  fully  resolved  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  effect  It  intends,  a  physl- 
c:il  change  or  an  attitude  change.  The  first 
Is  measurable  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
wells  dug.  children  taught,  people  vaccinated. 
The  second  Is  hard  to  measure,  but  people 
do  develop  Ideas  about  changing  their  en- 
vironment, their  social  structure,  themselves. 

PC  directors  in  Africa  see  the  fundamental 
role     of     the     Volunteers     as     ending     the 


colonial -Inspired  divorce  between  an  Instruc- 
tor and  his  students,  an  official  and  his  "cli- 
ents." They  tend  to  consider  the  Volunteers' 
performance  off  the  Job  as  Important  as  his 
development  role  In  working  hours. 

In  Latin  America.  Volunteers  say  that  the 
physical  accomplishments,  while  Important, 
are  only  the  visible  part  of  the  much  bigger 
Iceberg  known  as  community  development. 
To  melt  the  whole  Iceberg,  they  feel  that  they 
have  to  create  a  new  frame  of  mind  and  set 
examples  th#t  will  be  followed  long  after  they 
are  gone. 

The  same  feeling  Is  found  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  It  Is  a  big  reason  for  the  discernible 
shift  In  Peace  Corps  programs  away  from 
classroom  teaching,  though  that  Is  still  the 
major  activity  In  many  areas,  and  toward 
work  In  agriculture,  public  health  and  com- 
munity development. 

An  example  Is  India's  shift  in  priority 
from  education  to  food  production  and  fam- 
ily planning  at  the  village  level.  In  Peru's 
urban  slums,  the  trend  Is  away  from  day 
nurseries  and  construction  efforts  to  things 
like  vocational  education,  to  give  rural 
adults  who  flock  to  the  cities  the  skills  they 
need  t.i  cope  with  urban  life. 

A  PRISTI.NE  CANVAS 

Of  course,  there  are  still  many  areas  where 
the  emphasis  remains  on  the  physical  and 
institutional. 

Most  countries,  however  new,  have  some 
kind  of  Institutional  base  for  development 
and  some  re.isonably  qualified  officials,  but 
not  such  a  phice  as  the  U.S.  trust  territory 
oi  Micronesia,  a  scattering  of  Pacific  Islands. 
This  makes  It  attractive  to  Ross  Prltchard, 
the  PC  regional  director  for  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

The  Volunteers,  operating  In  a  near-vac- 
uum, can  do  more  and  Innovate  more  than 
they  can  elsewhere — not  merely  to  change 
attitudes,  but  to  create  services,  institutions 
and  such  physical  facilities  as  health  centers. 
In  short,  they  can  create  an  administration. 

In  Bolivia,  a  Volunteer  came  up  with  an 
idea  for  a  school  to  teach  construction  la- 
borers how  to  build  roads,  buildings,  electric 
pl.Liits  and  other  needed  facilities.  He  talked 
.\ID  into  financing  the  equipment  and  got 
the  Bolivian  army,  the  La  Paz  municipality 
and  the  local  community  to  agree  The  Vol- 
unteers for  it  win  come  from  labor  union 
recruiting,  the  Peace  Corps  hopes. 

Even  such  a  "physical"  program  has  its 
attitude-changing  side  Changing  the  host 
individual  as  well  as  the  host  country  means 
understanding  how  people's  minds  work. 
g.ilning  their  trust,  working  on  projects  they 
are  eager  to  have,  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  actions  in  a  society  whose 
logic  may  be  different  from  yours. 

In  the  fertile  Casamance  region  of  Sene- 
gal, for  inst.-i.nce.  Volunteors  worked  with  a 
tribe  that  grew  rice  but  refused  to  market  It 
becau."!e  it  had  relisjious  significance  Tlie 
Volunteers  tried  to  break  down  the  religious 
:ispect  to  help  end  Senetral's  need  for  im- 
ixirted  rice.  But  they  discovered  that  once 
they  succeeded,  the  irlbesmen  stopped  grow- 
ing rice.  Tliey  no  longer  had  the  motivation. 

A    HAND-AsACRIFIt  E 

A  different  kind  ofi  culture-gap  problem 
faced  a  Vilunteer  m  Iveiiya.  He  was  present 
at  a  village  meeting  where  much  resentment 
against  government  policies  was  expressed. 
Several  villagers  suggested  that  the  best 
way  to  demonstrate  discontent  would  be  to 
kill  a  white  man. 

The  Volunteer,  who  spoke  a  smattering  of 
Luo,  looked  around  tiie  ro(jm,  discovered  he 
was  the  only  white  man  there  and  tried  to 
fade  into  the  mud  wall.  Cooler  heads  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  the  villagers  decided 
to  dramatize  the  protest  in  a  different  way. 

The  shift  to  attitude-changing  and  "rural 
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transformation"  can  make  It  more  difficult 
to  work  with  the  officials,  who  find  still  more 
reason  for  dismay  at  the  Intangible  nature 
of  PC  goals  and  at  what  they  consider  the 
loss  of  status  from  working  with  one's  hands. 

At  higher  levels,  host  governments  may 
be  skeptical  of  the  value  of  community-in- 
volved programs,  or  unable  to  finance  their 
share.  Some  are  also  skeptical  about  the 
Volunteers'  technical  qualifications  for  this 
kind  of  program.  Several  countries  have 
asked  for  higher  technical  skills  In  these 
fields  than  the  Peace  Corps  feels  It  can  or 
should  provide. 

In  India,  director  David  Elliott  thinks  that 
the  Volunteers  make  good  catalysts  because 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  dedication.  "They 
don't  come  over  here  with  30  years'  experi- 
ence in  agriculture"  he  says.  "But  our  point 
is  that  it's  not  what  you  know  about  agri- 
culture or  family  planning,  but  what  you 
can  impart  .  .  .  Getting  people  with  more 
technical  qualifications  might  be  our  down- 
fall. Why  tran.'iform  us  Into  another  AID 
when  we  have  done  so  much  better  in  many 
ways?" 

Generally,  the  Peace  Corps  feels  that  Its 
vaunted  "BA  generallsts"  can  learn  enough 
In  three  months  training  to  understand 
what  the  technical  expert  has  discovered  and 
then  do  what  the  expert  cannot:  translate 
It  Into  terms  that  the  peasant — even  more 
of  a  layman  than  the  Volunteer — can  under- 
stand, 

AN  "AID  SThfDROME" 

As  Elliott  suggested,  the  desire  for  higher 
technical  skills  can  be  part  of  an  "AID  syn- 
drome," since  many  host-country  officials  are 
more  familiar  with  foreign  aid  concepts  than 
with  the  Peace  Corps  programs. 

Under  a  presidential  directive  for  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  overseas  to  work  together, 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  trying  to  have  Volunteers 
use  AID  equipment  or  spread  knowledge  pro- 
vided by  AID  experts.  The  problem  Is  that 
many  Volunteers  feel  that  when  AID  pro- 
vides "goodies."  It  tends  to  devalue  the  Vol- 
unteer himself  In  the  eyes  of  the  host 
country. 

In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  AID  provided 
typewriters  for  a  vocational  training  school 
and  a  Volunteer  was  sent  In  to  teach  typing. 
The  host  government  did  nothing  to  main- 
tain the  machines  and  within  six  months 
they  stopped  working.  The  Volunteer  feels 
that  his  Job  is  pointless.  If  the  government 
had  really  been  Interested  In  training  typists, 
he  says.  It  would  have  bought  the  machines 
Itself  and  kept  them  In  repair. 

Resentment  of  a  program  Initiated  by  the 
donor  rather  than  by  the  host  country  Is 
an  old  bugaboo  of  foreign  aid.  The  Peace 
Corps,  like  AID.  officially  responds  only  to 
host  country  requests,  but  such  initiatives 
can  be  stimulated. 

In  India,  for  example,  the  number  of  Vol- 
unteers shot  up  from  about  750  to  1271  as 
a  result  of  an  announcement  by  President 
Johnson  during  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi's  visit  to  Washington  last  year.  The 
Peace  Corps  Insists  that  the  President  was 
only  responding  to  a  request  by  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
but  the  Influx  came  as  a  surprise  In  New 
Delhi,  where  the  PC  staff  was  hard  put  to 
handle  the  growth  In  terms  of  both  logistics 
and  programs. 

Director  Elliott  Insists  that  the  Volunteers 
work  "on  ongoing  Indian  programs.  We  don't 
develop  our  own."  But  a  Peace  Corps  evalua- 
tor  told  Warren  Unna  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  certainly  not  In  the  case  of  the  programs 
devised  to  occupy  last  year's  spate  of  new 
people. 

A    LtrXtmY    PROGRAM 

The  Corps  went  Into  French-speaking 
Africa  with  heavy  programs  for  teaching 
English,  a  third  language  that  few  students 
needed    or    wanted,    giving    the    Impression 


that  the  main  desire  -was  to  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  presence.  Later,  the  programs  In  many 
of  these  countries  were  reconsidered. 

In  Niger,  C.  Payne  Lucas  went  In  as  direc- 
tor and  showed  the  government  officials  their 
need  for  help  In  agrlculttire,  public  health 
and  community  development.  The  Niger  pro- 
gram Is  now  considered  a  roaring  success 
both  by  Americans  and  the  people  of  Niger. 

In  Bolivia,  director  Arthur  Purcell  went 
Into  tin  mining  areas  that  bad  produced 
two  revolutions  and  found  several  needs 
the  Peace  Corpe  could  All  to  help  the  Indian 
miners  recover  and  develop.  He  stimulated 
the  Bolivian  development.  The  Niger  pro- 
gram is  now  vocational  education,  athletics 
(which  the  people  love)  and  public  health, 
using  unions  and  other  community  groups  as 
agencies  rather  than  the  government  mining 
corporation. 

Washington  plaimers  objected  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  had  revolutionary  implications 
since  the  miners  had  long  left-wing  tradi- 
tions. Vaughn  overruled  them  and  approved 
It.  Asked  If  the  military-dominated  Bolivian 
government  was  not  alarmed,  Purcell  said, 
"Hell,  no.  Some  officials  like  it,  and  the  ones 
that  might  not  don't  take  the  Peace  Corps 
seriously  enough  to  worry  about  it." 

A  CIA  TAINT 

Another  kind  of  taint  has  attached  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  however — the  CIA  smear.  It  has 
been  a  serious  problem  in  India,  Pakistan, 
Tanzania,  Kenya  and  a  few  other  countries, 
through  It  has  never  appeared  in  Latin 
America. 

In  India,  much  of  the  CIA  sensitivity  grew 
out  of  the  recent  exposure  of  the  CIA  con- 
nection -with  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion here  and  with  the  defection  of  Svetlana 
Alllluyeva,  Stalin's  daughter. 

The  concern  is  -widespread.  An  Indian 
businessman,  for  example,  started  a  con- 
versation on  a  plane  by  asking,  "What  do  you 
think  about  the  CIA  and  the  Peace  Corps?" 
He  then  provided  his  own  answer:  "I  know 
about  12  Peace  Corps  people  here  and  I  don't 
think  they  are  CIA.  But  one  of  them  told  me 
even  he  thinks  there  may  be  CIA  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  not  among  the  Volunteers,  but 
maybe  among  the  staff." 

The  Indian  government  says  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  CIA  charges.  So  far 
as  the  U.S.  Government  is  concerned,  the  CIA 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  use  the  Peace  Corps  In 
any  way.  PC  officials  say  they  check  repeatedly 
to  make  sure  the  CIA  is  sticking  by  the  rules. 

The  CIA  fear  was,  however,  an  explicit 
element  In  the  decision  of  the  Indian  state 
of  Kerala  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  28 
Volunteers  working  in  poultry  development. 
Kerala  and  Pakistan,  which  has  also  ended 
Its  Peace  Corps  program,  also  said  they 
wanted  higher  skills  than  the  Volunteers 
have,  but  the  official  American  community 
think  both  cases  were  political. 

Other  countries  that  have  asked  the  Peace 
Corps  to  leave  for  f>ollticaI  reasons  include 
Ceylon  (where  a  new  government  has  In- 
vited It  back) ;  Indonesia  under  Sukarno,  and 
Mauritania  In  the  current  Middle  East  crisis. 

A   FAIRER  IMAGE 

In  a  way,  it  Is  their  loss,  but  In  another 
way.  It  Is  America's.  'What  Donald  Louchhelm 
said  about  Africa  Is  true  of  the  world  as  a 
whole: 

"Where  the  Image  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  composite  of  scraps  of  Technicolor  cellu- 
loid and  sleek,  usually  Irritable  expatriates, 
the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  is  the  only  tan- 
gible sign  that  the  United  States  is  more 
than  a  remote,  glittering  stage  set  -with  big 
cars,  washing  machines  and  broadloom  car- 
pets, peopled  with  cowboys  and  women  with 
cardboard  hair. 

"Throughout  the  continent,  there  is  no 
concept  that  the  developed  -world  Is  as  frail 


as  the  developing  world,  or  any  awareness 
that  It  ever  developed  itself.  The  European 
and  American  presence  In  Africa  merely  re- 
inforces this  ignorance  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence. The  U.S.  Information  Service  and  AID 
are  unwittingly  the  worst  offenders. 

"The  Peace  Corps,  at  least,  holds  out  the 
possibility  of  showing  another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  dimension  of  the  United 
States." 


LAI'JD   EXCHANGES   IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  myself,  *I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  2 
adopted  by  the  54th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objectionMJje-n^mo- 
rial  was  ordered  to  bg,-pfinted  in\the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  2 

(Sponsored  by  Representative  Robert 
Smith,  Senator  Cook,  Representatives  Bed- 
Ingfleld,  Ouderklrk,  Wilson,  Senators  Pade- 
ley,  Hallock.) 

To  the  Public  Land  Law  RetHew  Commission, 
created  by  the  Act  of  September  19,  1964 
(43  use.  §§  1391  to  1400)  : 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  respectfully 
represent  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
gram of  exchanging  lands  In  this  state  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  lands  owned 
by  this  state  Is  essential  to  full  realization 
of  the  benefits  of  modern  land-management 
techniques  based  upon  amalgamation  of 
scattered  holdings;  and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  reported  to 
us  Its  finding  that  federal-state  iand  ex- 
changes are  not  being  consummated  at  a 
rate  that  will  permit  an  early  realization  of 
such  benefits;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  was  directed  by  Congress  to  rec- 
ommend such  modifications  In  existing  laws, 
regulations,  policies  and  practices  as  In  Its 
Judgment  will  best  serve  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  retained  and  man- 
aged or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to  provide 
the  maximum  benefit  for  the- general  pub- 
lic; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion is  memorialized  to  give  priority  to  Its 
studies  of  federal-state  land  exchanges  so 
that  recommendations  may  be  framed  by  It 
with  regard  to  this  urgent  problem  at  the 
earliest  date.  Specifically,  the  commission  Is 
urged  to  consider  the  feasibility  of\ 

(a)  Using,  in  each  projected  transaction, 
a  single  appraiser  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  this  state  to  de- 
termine for  both  parties  the  values  of  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  exchanged. 

(b)  Appraising  lands  on  the  basis  of  their 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  time  of  such 
appraisal, 

(c)  Liberalizing  the  rules  for  land  ex- 
changes In  so  far  as  they  now  require  only 
that  a  demonstrable  advantage  accrue  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  each 
such  exchange. 

(2)  The  clerk  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Advisory  Council 
to  s-uch  commission,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

DANGERS  OF  URANIUM  MINING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  recent  deaths  of  uramum 
miners  because  of  unnecessary  exposure 
to  radon  gas  and  its  byproducts  is  testi- 
mony to  our  failure  in  this  area  of  oc- 
cupational health.  It  is  clear  now  that 
industry.  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  those  who  were  employed  in 
our  uranium  mines.  And  as  a  result  of 
their  failure,  over  a  thousand  men  may 
die  or  have  their  productive  years 
shortened. 

This  loss  is  particularly  tragic  because 
It  did  not  have  to  happen.  A  number  of 
a:roups  and  Individuals  had  pointed  out 
the  hazards  associated  with  mining  ra- 
dioactive ores  and  had  recommended 
that  certain  steps  be  taken  to  avoid  these 
hazards.  But  because  no  one  had  died  in 
American  uranium  minei,  these  warn- 
ings were  ignored.  The  cost  of  taking 
preventive  measures  was  cited  as  a  reason 
for  delaying  their  use.  And  the  uncer- 
tainties connected  with  this  new  hazard 
were  used  to  excuse  a  lack  of  action. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  for  those  who 
have  already  been  exposed  to  these 
poison  gases  other  than  to  Insure  that 
their  families  are  provided  for.  But  we 
can  insist  that  no  miner  is  exposed  to 
this  danger  again.  I  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  currently 
Involved  in  this  task. 

The  actuarial  firm  of  Woodward  & 
Fondiller,  Inc.  of  New  York  City,  recent- 
ly completed  a  study  of  the  number  of 
cases  of  limg  cancer  that  can  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  uranium  mining  industry 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
published  in  the  Record,  and  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned 
with  problems  of  environmental  and  oc- 
cupational health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WOOOWABO     &     FONDILLES.     INC. 

Neio  York,  N.Y..  February  2,  1967. 
Mr.  ROBKBT  S.  Palmer, 

Executive    Director,    Mining    Industrial    De- 
velopment   Board.    State    of    Colorado. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Deab  Sn:  We  are  pleased  to  submit,  here- 
with,  our  report   entitled   "Probable   Num- 
bers and  Costs  Through  1985  of  Lung  Can- 
cer Cases  Among  Uranium  Miners."  The  re- 
port Is  in  Ave  sections,  as  follows: 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  Projected  Costs. 

III.  Financing   of   Costs. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

V.  Exhibits. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  extended  to 
us  by  members  of  your  Board,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  by  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  making  essential  data  available  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  H.  Robests. 
Vice  President  and  Actuary. 

t.  rNTKODrcnoN 
The    occurrence    of    lung    cancer    among 
uranium  miners  had  been  under  study   for 
many   yeara   before    the    magnitude   of   the 


hazard  was  recognized  in  the  United  States 
as  being  suiflcient  lo  necessitate  precau- 
tions adopted  on  an  Incre-islng  scale  since 
1961.  (1)  Delay  In  recognizing  the  hazard 
may  well  have  been  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases  (only  40i  reported  through  1961 
.imung  the  several  thousand  miners  em- 
ployed. 

The  number  of  cases  was  too  few,  consid- 
ering the  average  expectation  of  lung  cancer 
(estimated  at  3  ;j  In  the  general  population) 
to  demonstr.tte  any  sprcial  hazard  aosociited 
with  uranlum^nrilnUig,  In  cases  of  delayed 
etfects  following  Injurious  e.xposure,  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  slow  p<ilsonmg,  fewness  of 
caies  during  the  ye.irs  Immediately  follow- 
ing large  scale  e.itiiosure  Is  Illusory.  The  cases 
seen  so  far  are  only  a  sample  of  those  to  fol- 
low,  even   without   additional   e.xpo  i;re 

By  t!^e  end  of  lOtiG.  a  tot.al  of  9a  cases 
among  all  urinlum  miners  luid  been  re- 
corded by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Senlce. 
Although  this  compilation  was  Intended  to 
be  complete,  fhere  is  no  certainty  In  that 
regard  and  It  seen»s  llltely  that  at  least  a  tew 
cases  may  have  escaped  the  record.  There  has 
been  no  determination  of  which  cases  were 
caused  by  mining  exposure  and  which  arose 
from  other  causes.  Indeed,  It  seenis  to  us 
that  such  a  determination  Is  not  pos.slble.  at 
cept  on  a  probabilistic  basis.  It  has  been 
shown  (1)  that  undltTerentlated  small  cell 
tvpes  of  cancer  (oat.  round  and  polygonal) 
least  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  ex- 
accounted  for  29  out  of  o\  cases  of  kno'.vn  cell 
type,  or  57'^  ,  for  uranium  miners  vs.  24  out 
of  !58  Cixses.  or  15'.  for  non-miners.  (E.x- 
hlbl"-  2  )  This,  however,  proves  nothing 
about  the  causation  of  any  p.irtlcular  case. 
The  Identification  of  a  given  cancer  as  of 
the  Dat  cell  typo,  tlierefore,  at  best  Implies 
a  ucgree  of  Ukellhood  that  It  w.is  Induced 
by  a  known  exposure  to  radon  nnd  radon 
daughter  products  In  the  course  of  uranium 
mining  A  corresponding  but  lesser  proba- 
bility .'houJd  be  Inferred  for  other  cell  types. 

We  have  found  some  correlation  between 
Pb  ,,,  In  bone  tissue  and  past  exposure  to 
radon  In  the  cases  of  lung  cancer  for  which 
Pb.,  content  has  been  determined,  as  shown 
In  Exhibit  3  Again,  however,  no  proof  of 
causation  Is  Implied.  The  usefulness  of  such 
correlation  lies  In  the  possibility  of  Inferring 
the  amount  of  exposure,  where  adequate 
records  have  not  been  kept,  from  Pb_.,„  meas- 
urements. 

According  to  our  calctilatlons,  the  89  cases 
reported  to  date  where  uranium  mining 
started  In  1937  or  later  define  a  curve  under 
which  a  total  of  1,150  cases  will  have  ap- 
peared by  the  end  of  1985,  On  the  basis  of 
the  1966  geographical  distribution  of  miners. 
37 ■"'r-  of  these,  or  425.  would  be  ch.irgeable 
to  Colorado,  This  calculation  Is  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  cases  reported 
so  far  are  due  to  radon  expiasure  a'ld  that 
there  will  be  no  fwtker  espoau^e  after  1966. 
That  Is.  our  present  calculations  are  limited 
to  those  cases  expected  to  .irt.se  out  of  op- 
erations conducted  prior  to  January  1,   1967. 

The  flrst  assumption — that  all  c.ises  are 
due  to  radon  expcjsure — is  a  simplifying  ap- 
proximation based  upon  so  far  unpublished 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Studies  showing 
only  SI)  of  deaths  occurring  during  the 
period  of  observation  for  a  group  of  non- 
miners  were  due  to  lung  cancer.  This  assump- 
tion merits  further  investigation,  particu- 
larly In  the  light  of  studies  relating  lung 
cancer  to  smoking  and  considering  that  at 
least  94  out  of  98  cases  were  cigarette  smok- 
ers. 

The  doctrine  of  "last  Injurious  expostire" 
Is  not  sufficiently  precise.  In  our  opinion, 
to  provide  a  useful  criterion  for  the  charge- 
ability  of  a  ciise  to  an  employer.  No  basis 
h.^3  been  found  for  establishing  a  limit  be- 
low which  a  lesser  non-zero  degree  of  ex- 
posure Is  without  effect.  Hence,  some  deiifree 
of  harm  theoretically  arises  from  even  a 
single  atom  of  radon  or  radon  daughter  prod- 
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uct  deposited  in  the  lungs.  Obviously,  such 
a  criterion  Is  of  no  practical  usefulness. 

We  think  It  impwrtant  that  sufficient  study 
be  given  to  measurement  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  probability  of  lung  cancer  varies 
for  an  Individual,  on  the  average,  with  In- 
creasing amounts  of  exposure.  This  Infor- 
mation would  provide  the  basis  for  a  ruling 
that  exposure  below  a  given  level  is  harmless. 
Such  a  ruling,  while  necessarily  arbitrary  to 
some  extent,  could  be  based  upon  some  rea- 
sonable concept  like,  for  example,  the  amount 
of  exposure  necessary  to  double  one's  natu- 
r.:lly  occurring  probability  of  getting  lung 
cancer. 

We  believe  It  important  that  such  studies 
be  undertaken  at  once  before  prfoedents  are 
set  leading  to  the  general  presumption  that 
all  c  isej  oi  lung  cancer  amoi.g  uranium 
miners  are  compensable. 

U,    PROJECTED    COST3 

Exhibit  1  shows  actual  and  theoretical 
numbers  of  lung  cancer  cases  among  uranium 
miners  by  five-year  periods  from  1936  through  < 
1966,  alfo  theoretical  jiunibfra  for  1967  / 
through  198G  and  Colorado's  est' mated  ehsue 
of  cases  and  costs  through  1985.  The  rationale 
of  these  calculations  will  now  be  explained. 

The  weighted  Index  of  the  number  cf 
miners  surviving  each  period  was  calculated 
frv^ni   the  following  reported  data: 

1.  Numbers  of  miners  employed. 

2.  K.ites  of  turnover  In  empknment. 

3.  Av-.-rage  working  levels  of  radiation  ex- 
pu.sure,  by  year. 

4.  Distribution  of  miners  by  age. 

We  assumed  mortality  among  the  mining 
population  to  be  satisfactorily  approximated 
for  these  calculations  by  the  American  Men's 
experience  table.  While  mortality  In  this 
table  Is  -somewhat  higher  than  current  na- 
tional averages,  the  same  would  be  true  of 
uranium  miners  due  to  not  only  King  can- 
cer but  also,  as  for  miners  generally,  above- 
averago  accident  rates. 

The  •weighting  employed  Is  based  upwn 
exposure  to  radon.  The  Index,  thtrefore,  rep- 
resents not  simply  lives  but  working-level 
man  months  of  surviving  men.  Following 
the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Dr.  Archer  (2). 
the  expected  number  of  lung  cancer  c.\se8  Is 
proportional  to  this  quantity  Irresfsectlve  of 
how  exposure  may  be  distributed  among 
individuals. 

For  lack  of  corresponding  exp>osure  data, 
the  actual  number  of  lung  cancer  cases  used 
by  us  excludes  nine  miners  who  began  ura- 
nium mining  before  1937.  Hence  our  calcu- 
lations pertain  only  to  cases  arising  among 
thos;e  who  started  uranium  mining  in  1937 
or  later.  We  have  not  estimated  how  much 
our  projections  should  be  Increased  to  in- 
clude the  small  additional  percentage  who 
started  earlier.  For  whatever  it  may  imply, 
wo  note  that  the  9  excluded  cases  are  9.2%  of 
the   total  98  casee  reported. 

We  derived  the  theoretical  numbers  of 
cases  for  each  five-year  period  by  weighting 
the  exposure  measured  In  working-level  man 
montlis  of  miners  surviving  from  each  earlier 
period  by  the  corresponding  percentage  of 
crises  anticipated,  on  the  basis  of  experience 
so  far,  to  arise  0-5,  5-10,  10-15,  etc.  years 
after  the  start  of  uranium  mining.  The  good 
correspondence  between  theoretical  num- 
bers and  actual  numbers  of  cases  lends  some 
authority  to  the  numbers  projected  through 
1986.  The  latter  values  were  calculated  by 
applying  the  same  formula  to  Index  num- 
bers of  surviving  miners  for  1967-1986  as  had 
been  applied  to  these  Indices  In  arriving  at 
the  theoretical  values  for  1936-1966. 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  proved  possible  to  de- 
rive these  projections  objectively  from  the 
given  data,  we  consider  them  to  be  reason- 
able and  essentially  free  of  subjective  bias. 
This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply,  however, 
that  our  projections  necessarily  provide 
close  approximations  of  future  costs.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  such  costs  cannot 


be  precisely  estimated,  even  in  principle,  at 
this  time.  Most  Important  of  these  Is  statisti- 
cal uncertainty  due  to  the  relatively  small 
number  of  cases  so  far  reported. 

Any  estimate  of  the  number  of  future 
cases  unavoidably  must  depend  upon  the 
number  and  pattern  of  cases  already  re- 
ported. It  Is  evident  that  the  exact  num- 
ber actually  occurring  in  any  given  period 
Is  subject  to  chance  fluctuation.  Chance 
operates  here  In  the  same  manner  as  char- 
acterizes other  random  phenomena  such 
as  the  number  of  radioactive  dlstlntegra- 
tlons  occurring  In  a  particular  time.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  60  disintegrations  (or  60 
cases  of  lung  cancer)  are  theoretically  ex- 
pected In  a  given  length  of  time,  the  actual 
occurrence  of  56  or  fewer  or  of  64  or  more 
during  any  particular  observational  period 
would  have  a  probability  of  about  40%, 
Because  of  the  "leverage"  Involved  In  long- 
range  projections,  a  small  chance  fluctuation 
In  the  actual  number  of  cases  causes  a  large 
distortion  In  the  projected  number.  Thus. 
for  ex:^.mple,  If  the  actual  numbers  of  cases 
had  been  as  shown  below  under  "Hypotheti- 
cal Alternative  Number,"  the  projection 
curve  would  have  l>een  altered  sufficiently  to 
increase  our  projection  from  1,193  to  1,410, 
or  217  more.  In  the  foregoing  example  only 
the  pattern  of  cases — not  the  total  ntunber — 
has  been  varied.  Any  chance  variation  In  the 
total  number  would,  of  course,  have  a  pro- 
portionate effect  upon  the  projected 
numbers. 


Period 

Actual 
number 

Hypothetical 

alternative 

number 

1936  41              .  ... 

0 

1 

3 

6 

23 

56 

0 

1942-46 

0 

1947  51 

1 

1952-56 

6 

1957  61       

22 

1962 «            ..       . 

60 

Toljl 

89 

89 

This  problem,  of  course.  Is  inherent  In  all 
attempts  to  learn  much  from  little.  The  88 
cases  reported  so  far,  or  the  89  'used  In  our 
calculations,  are  only  the  tall  of  the  animal, 
so  to  speak,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  judge  tbe 
size  of  an  unknown  animal  from  a  piece  of 
its  tall. 

Obviously,  more  accurate  projections  will 
become  p>06Slble  as  more  cases  are  reported. 

Apart  from  purely  statistical  considera- 
tions, certain  other  sources  of  p>068lble  bias 
must  also  be  recognized: 

1.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  fully 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  total  ntunber  Of 
miners.  Although  4,797  miners  were  reported 
by  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  since  1961, 
the  average  number  employed  during  'the 
past  three  years  was  only  between  700  and 
800.  Rates  of  turnover  and  the  degree  of 
mobility  between  states  implied  by  these 
figures  are  difficult  to  believe  without  further 
evidence. 

2.  Radiation  levels  estlmalted  for  the 
earlier  years  are  of  dubious  accuracy. 

3.  All  but  four  cases  are  reported  to  have 
been  cigarette  smokers.  (Smoking  habits  of 
one  of  these  four  were  unknown).  Unless 
a  corresponding  percentage  of  all  miners 
smoke,  any  tendency  for  smoking  to  enhance 
the  possibility  of  cancer  would  bias  our  esti- 
mate of  projected  cases  upward. 

4.  For  the  sake  of  mathematical  conven- 
ience, and  because  comprehensive  historical 
records  are  unavailable,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  simplified  mathematical 
model  »epresentative  of  turnover  rates  In 
employment.  Fair  agreement  between  thlB 
model  and  reported  turnover  data  suggests 
that  bias  due  to  this  source  Is  small.  (The 
only  relevance  of  this  factor  lies  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  age  distribution  and  normal 
mortality  of  the  mining  population,  under 
the  assumption  that  the  expected  number  ctf 


cases  Is  Independent  of  the  distribution  of 
exposure  among  miners.) 

5.  The  hypothesis  that  the  total  number 
of  cases  depends  only  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  working-level  man  months,  not  upon 
Individual  exposures  except  as  they  con- 
tribute to  this  total,  deserves  further  study. 
We  have  adopted  this  hypothesis  as  a  work- 
ing assumption  partly  on  Dr.  Archer's  au- 
thority and  partly  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
a  priori  analysis  of  its  reasonableness.  We 
doubt  that  any  probable  refinement  upon 
this  hypothesis  would  materially  alter  ex- 
pectations. 

6.  We  have  counted  all  cancer  cases  re- 
gardless of  cell  type.  In  the  event  that  lia- 
bility were  limited  to  certain  cell  types,  e.g., 
oat  cell,  projected  costs  would  be  materially 
reduced.  (See  Exhibit  2.) 

7.  We  have  included  11  cases  In  which 
much  or  most  of  the  exposure  was  recorded 
as  not  connected  with  viranlum  mining. 

8.  We  have  not  been  able  to  classify  min- 
ers so  as  to  calculate  projections  separately 
by  amount  of  exposure.  A  small  bias  results 
here  due  to  differences  depending  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  extra  likelihood  of  death 
due  to  lung  cancer,  in  the  operation  of  nor- 
mal mortality. 

9.  We  have  not  tried  to  reflect  possible 
variation  in  rates  of  lung  cancer  by  age  nor 
by  smoking  habits.  The  effect  of  smoking 
may  be  additive  or  stronger  in  conjunction 
with  exposure  to  radiation,  but  knowledge 
of  smoking  habits  among  miners  who  did 
not  develop  lung  cancer  would  be  needed. 
Without  such  knowledge  we  can  only  make 
the  subjective  observation  that  proportions 
of  cigarette  smokers  as  high  as  94  or  95  out 
of  98,  as  observed  among  the  cancer  cases, 
seem  unlikely.  As  previously  remarked,  to 
the  extent  that  smoking  may  enhance  sus- 
ceptibility to  lung  cancer  and  If  fewer  than, 
say,  96';c  of  the  miners  smoke  cigarettes, 
then  the  number  of  cases  to  be  anticipated 
will  be  correspondingly  smaller  than  we  have 
calculated. 

10.  We  have  given  no  consideration  to  the 
occurrence  of  lung  cancer  In  other  than  full- 
time  underground  miners  nor  for  miners  ex- 
posed to  radiation  In  kinds  of  mining  other 
than  reported  to  us  as  uranliun. 

11.  The  assumption  of  $20,000  cost  per 
case  is  to  some  degree  arbitrary,  being  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  average  cost  per 
case  settled  to  date.  This  Is  less,  however, 
than  the  maxlm'um  cost  awarded  In  the  case 
of  Shirden  O.  Blood,  a  Union  Carbide  em- 
ployee (I.e.  No.  1-905-297,  S.P.  No.  153654) 
which  amounted  to  $19,358  plus  medical  not 
to  exceed  $3,600.  Considering  possible  future 
benefit  Increases,  an  assumed  value  of  $20,000 
average  per  case  may  be  too  low  but  we  have 
not  attempted  to  project  the  cost  of  future 
legislation. 

12.  Colorado's  share  of  the  total  number  of 
cases,  taken  here  at  37%,  Is  based  upon  the 
1966  distribution  of  miners  by  state.  The 
proportion  of  cases,  tUtimately  chargeable  to 
Colorado  employers,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  charging  the  employer  responsible  for 
the  "least  harmful  exposure"  will  depend  up- 
on future  geographical  distributions  and 
levels  of  hazard. 

in.   FINANCING    or  COSTS 

Obviousl/.  the  economic  cost  of  uranium 
mined  to  date  Includes  a  large  element  not 
considered  In  the  setting  of  prices  charged 
to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  product.  That  element,  of  course,  Is  the 
subject  of  calculations  made  herein. 

Its  possible  magnitude  obviously  far  ex- 
ceeds the  ability  of  the  Colorado  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Fund  to  pay  out  of 
existing  surplus.  Hence,  If  we  assume  that 
these  claims  will  be  paid.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  money  must  be  found  elsewhere.  We 
think  that  since  the  mining  of  uranium  un- 
til now  has  been  conducted  almost  ex- 
clusively for  purposes  of  national  defense. 


the  full  cost  of  such  mining  should  be  borne 
by  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  follows  that 
we  believe  the  Federal  government  should 
assimie  these  costs  as  they  arise.  This  might 
be  accomplished,  for  example,  through  the 
enactment  of  special  legislation  authorizing 
the  reimbursement  of  state  Insurance  funds 
(perhaps  indirectly  through  their  respective 
state  governments)  for  payments  made  on 
lung  cancer  cases  involving  uranium  miners. 
We  are  not  attempting,  of  course,  to  recom- 
mend this  or  any  other  particular  procedure 
but  merely  urge  Federal  assumption  of  these 
costs  in  principle. 

Falling  Federal  assumption  of  llabilltleB. 
we  believe  costs  should  be  distributed  aa 
widely  as  otherwise  possible,  i.e.,  by  the  State 
of  Colorado.  This  might  be  achieved  through 
an  undertaking  by  the  state  legislature  to 
reimburse  the  State  Compensation  Insur- 
ance Fund  for  the  costs  of  such  claims  as  they 
are  paid.  Without  such  backing  or  other  re- 
lief, we  must  consider  the  solvency  of  the 
Fund  to  be  gravely  Jeopardized. 

If  costs  of  as  high  as  $8,500,000  through 
1985  were  to  be  met  by  assessment  as  paid, 
the  peak  burden  upton  employers  for  cases 
considered  here  would  be  felt  in  about  1979 
with  approximately  40  cases  arising.  Alterna- 
tively, If  reserves  to  cover  anticipated  costs 
were  built  up  in  advance,  the  burden  of 
meeting  payments  of  the  peak  years  wotild  be 
substantially  reduced,  not  only  through  aver- 
aging over  the  earlier  years,  In  which  pmy- 
ments  will  be  low,  but  through  the  earning 
of   Investment   income   on   reserves. 

We  do  not  consider  It  reasonable  or  prac- 
ticable to  finance  these  costs  through  Insur- 
ance payments  or  other  assessments  to  be 
levied  upon  the  mining  Industry  alone.  We 
believe  that  to  the  extent  that  the  Fund 
can  obtain  relief  in  other  ways,  customary 
rate  making  procedures  should  be  corre- 
spondingly amended  to  avoid  charging  the 
full  costs  of  these  claims  against  the  em- 
ployers Involved. 

Whatever  method  of  financing  may  be 
adopted,  the  Immediate  problem  to  be  faced 
lies  in  the  Inability  of  the  Fund  to  reserve 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  addi- 
tional liability  of  the  magnitude  seen  here  as 
possible. 

Although  Section  74181— 12-7]  (4)  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  provides  that 
"The  sums  provided  for  the/subsequent  In- 
Jury  fund'  as  herein  created  by  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  make  compensation  pay- 
ments as  may  be  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  Occupational  Disease  Dis- 
ability Act,"  that  fund  would  be  unable  to 
pay  any  substantial  portion  of  the  cases  con- 
sidered here  without  large  additional 
revenues.  Similarly  large  Income  would  be 
needed  to  finance  any  special  fund  that 
might  be  created  specially  for  this  purpose. 

rV.    CONCLUSION 

While  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  closely, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  lung  cancer 
cases  among  uranitmai  miners  will  be  very 
considerable  if  future  cases  conform  to  the 
pattern  so  far  observed.  This  Is  particularly 
true  If  all  cases  that  may  arise  are  deemed 
to  be  compensable.  Unless  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  cases  are  to  be  denied,  costs  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  solvency  of  the  State 
Compensation  Insurance  Fund.  Indeed, 
potential  costs  of  claims  that  may  arise  from 
exposures  already  Incurred  through  1966  far 
exceed  the  surplus  of  the  Fund. 

If  all  or  most  of  these  claims  are  to  be 
paid — without  considering  claims  that  may 
arise  out  of  future  exposures — It  Is  evident 
that  the  Fund  will  need  assistance.  We  think 
such  assistance  should  be  provided  by  the 
Ajderal  Government  since  these  costs  arise 
out  of  a  national  defense  activity.  Falling 
this,  v/e  believe  relief  through  legislation  by 
the  State  of  Colorado  is  necessary,  not  only 
as  the  next  most  equitable  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  to  assure  the  continued  sol- 
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vency  of  tb«  State  CompenBatlon  Insurance 
Fund. 

Finally,  we  believe  further  study  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of  causation  and  to 
the  relatlonahlp  between  amount  of  ez- 
poeiure  and  the  probability  of  lung  cancer. 
Without  such  Information,  rational  bases  are 
difficult  to  find  for  the  determination  of 
compenoabillty  and  for  the  allocation  of 
liability  between  employers. 
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Actual  and  theoretical  numbers  of  lung 
cancer  cases  among  uranium  miners,  1936- 
1986,  and  projected  cost  of  Colorado's  share 
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25 
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1  9  cases,  where  mining  started   prior  to  1937.  hJve  been 
excluded 
'  Interpolated  Irom  graph. 
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1, — Summary  of  276  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung 

among  uranium,  miners  and  othtr  men, 

19J^S-6S 

J 
Cell  type 

Resident  in 

15  counties 

Nonresident 

Group  1— Uranium  miners 

Group  2— Other  resident  males 

Group  3— Nonresident  males 

NumlMr 

Percent 

Number                Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Epideimoid  ■ - - -  -—    -— 

19 
22 

i 

I 
1 

1 
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43.1 
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11.8 
0 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

89 
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2 

S 

4 

i 

4 

73.6 
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0 
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2 
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3 

67.6 
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Oat      

- 
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Round            -. - 
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Polyionsl 
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Large  celUunditterentieted) 
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8.1 

Combined  ideMefMdermoid                 ,  . 

0 

Alveolarcell      

2 

5,4 

*^ 

Total  known  cell  type 

51 
3 

121 

37 
36 

Unknown  cell  type --      ----- 

28 

. 



Total  casM        .... 

S4 

149 

73 

Rente 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

A»i  (•ntira  anMiD)...  -- 

39-76 
39-76 

•10  75 

M 
54 

35 

31-88 
31-81 
•0-125 

63 

(2 

40 

36-93 
36-  78 

'0-122 

65 

Afe  (known  cell  type) -    

64 

PKk-yetra.  ciprettes . 

40 

,>  The  dllfereflca  between  group  1  and  group  2  is  at  the  0,01  level  ol  significance.  <  All  smoked  cigarettes,  1  not  known. 

<  The  diWermce  between  small  cell  undifferentiated  types  of  group  1  is  different  Irom  groups  2        ■  4  nonsmokers,  6  pipe  or  cigar  smokers  only,  19  not  known, 
and  3  at  tile  0.01  level  of  significanca.  •  4  nonsmokers,  2  pipe  smokers  only,  27  not  known. 

Table  2. — Summary  of  cell  types  of  lung  cancer  of  uranium  miners  matched  with  other  men  by  age  and  srnoking  habit 


Cell  type 

Age-smokin 
Number 

32 

4 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 
0 

g    matched 
Perc-jnt 

S2.1 

7.8 
3.9 
5,9 
5.9 
9.8 
3  9 
0 
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Mo,  UGU  1 

361  to  1.200  WL  Mo,  UGU  • 
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Mo    UGU  1 

Combined  UGU  groups 

Number 

8 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Percent 

61,5 

«38,5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Number 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

r^umber 

Percent 

8 

7 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 

42.1 

•36.8 
0 

10.5 
0 

5.3 
0 
5.3 

3 

10 
1 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

>15.8 

152.6 

5.3 

21.0 

0 

0 

5.3 
0 

19 

22 

1 

l 
1 
1 

37.2 

Undlfferentieted  small  cell  types' 

Oat 

43,1 

Round 

2.0 

Polygonal      .     .               .... 

11.8 

Lirge  cell  (undifferentiated)  ................... 

0 

Adenocarcinoma 

Combined  adenoepidermolB  .  

2.0 
2.0 

Alveolarcall 

2.0 

'Total  cases 

51 

13 

19  1    '     -  - 

19 

" 

>  WL  Me.  UGU — WoAiint-level  months  in  underground  uranium  mines.  This  term  grves  reiativa 
cumulative  eiposttie  to  airoorne  radon  daugMars. 

>The  Iractioa  el  epidermokl  types  among  the  1,2004-  WL  Mo.  group  Is  significantly  lower 
(p  K?.<X))  than  to  the  matched  control  group. 

•Tne  friction  el  small  cell  undifferentiated  types  among  the  1.200  4-  WL  Mo.  and  the  u>mblned 
UGU  groupslsiimlfeantly  higher  (p  <0.01)than  m  control  group.  This  comparison  is  not  significant 
lor  the  1  Id  360  WL  Mo.  group,  but  is  (p  <0.05)  tor  the  361  to  \,2M  WL  Mo,  group. 


•  The  trjction  ol  oat  cell  type  among  the  1  to  360  and  361  to  1,200  WL  Mo.  groups  is  significant 
by  highei  (p  ■:  0  05)than  In  control  jroup 

'  The  fraction  ol  oat  cell  type  a.Tiong  the  1.200 1-  WL  Mo.  group  and  the  combkied  UGU  groups  is 
significantly  higher  (p  <0.01)  than  in  control  (roup. 

•  Reproduced  Irom  reference  1. 
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Exhibit  3 

Comparison    of    accumulated    working-level 

months  and  Pb""  In  26  lung  cancer  cases 


Case  No. 

Pba^ 

Working-level 
months 

1      

4.76 

2,22 

2,05 

.69 

10.00 

.74 

1.97 

4,47 

,95 

15.50 

5,80 

1.43 

4.10 

2.50 

9,40 

1,34 

5.30 

2.94 

.84 

.03 

.006 

.77 

5.23 

.04 

.36 

.92 

1,871 

2  

1.366 

3 

2,328 

4 

150 

5 

1,843 

6 

687 

7 

5,135 

8 

3.664 

9 

600 

10 

3.643 

11 

1.432 

12 

13           .... 

1.800 
4,354 

14 

2.868 

15 

2.892 

16 

17 

18 

1. 
2. 

1, 

778 
864 
851 

19    

?fin 

20... 

^83 

21  

11? 

22        

<)?n 

23 

4,310 

24 

400 

25 

1.200 

26 

1.510 

Total 

84.36 
3.25 

50.221 

Average    ... 

1,932 

Note- Coefficient  of  correlation,  working-level  months  on 
Pb°°:  0.52.  The  coefficient  ot  correlation  of  0  52  can  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  approximately  },  of  the  average  squared  differ- 
ence between  individual  and  average  working-level  months  can 
be  accounted  tor  by  variation  in  Pb^io  content  Pb^°  content  is 
based  upon  bone  samples. 

DsPARTMKm'  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  U.8.  Public 
Health  Sekvice, 

January  16,  1967. 
Mr.  Harold  Clark  Thompson, 
State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Our  Washington 
Headquarters  recently  asked  me  to  work  out 
predictions  of  lung  cancers  that  would  oc- 
cur among  uranium  miners. 

The  result  of  my  efforts  are  enclosed.  Even 
though  this  applies  to  the  entire  Industry. 
I  felt  it  might  be  of  Interest  to  you.  I  would 
have  no  objections  If  you  wish  to  send  this 
to  Mr.  Adler. 

Sincerely  yoiirs,  , 

'Victor  E.  Archer.  MJ}.,       ' 

Medical  Director. 

Prediction  op  Lung  Cancer  Amono  Uranium 
Miners  in  PtrrusE 

.7antu>ry  13,  1967. 
Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  Division  of  Occupational 

Health,  Washington,  D.C. 
Victor   E.    Archer.    M.D.,    Medical    Director, 

OHPS,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
We  now  know  of  96  lung  cancers  among 
uranium  miners;  the  ones  being  dlagnooed 
since  1954  are  plotted  In  Plgvire  1  to  give  an 
"appearance  curve".  .  .  .  Since  the  greatest 
number  of  men  were  exposed  to  rather  high 
concentrations  of  radon  daughters  In  the 
1958-1960  period,  and  since  the  average  time 
between  start  of  mining  and  lung  cancer  is 
about  20  years,  I  have  assumed  that  tbe 
present  slope  of  the  "appearance  curve"  ■will 
hold  until  about  1978  or  1980  at  which  time 
a  peak  will  be  reached  and  the  rate  of  ap- 
pearance of  lung  cancers  will  start  to  fall. 
Using  this  extrapolated  graph  one  could  pre- 
dict the  following  numl>er  of  cancers  by  2 
year  periods  for  the  period  1966-1979:  28,  32, 
36,  39,  42,  44.  44.  Prom  1980  through  1991, 
(which  Is  more  tenuous  because  It  Involves 
predicting  the  rate  of  fall)  one  might  obtain 
the  following  numbers  for  2  year  periods:  44, 
43,  42,  40,  38,  37.  If  we  have  actually  missed 
many  lung  cancers  (and  we  have  undoubtedly 
missed  some),  then  the  slope  of  the  curve 
■will  be  a  little  steeper  with  resultant  num- 
bers being  somewhat  larger.  Another  factor 
which  may  make  this  curve  underestimate 


the  lung  cancers  is  that  the  mining  popula- 
tion was  constantly  Increasing  until  about 
1961.  This  method  of  extrapolating  the  curve 
is  the  simplest  and  crudest  method,  and  prob- 
ably represents  a  minimal  estimate. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  esti- 
mating lung  cancers  In  the  future  is  to 
multiply  the  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed each  year  by  12  months  and  by  the 
average  Working  I/evel  Exposure  for  that 
year  to  obtain  Working  Level  man  months, 
calculate  the  expected  n'umber  of  lung  can- 
cers based  on  the  graphs  In  my  unpublished 
paper,  and  then  calculate  the  time  of  ap- 
pearance by  assuming  an  average  time  be- 
tween start  of  mining  and  lung  cancer.  Cal- 
culations for  this  method  are  shown  on  the 
enclosed  Data  sheet  1.  Resultant  predicted 
cancers  and  their  time  of  appearance  are 
graphed  in  Figiu'e  2.  Of  the  two  curves  on 
Figure  2,  Curve  A  bears  a  much  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  observed  portion  and  ex- 
trapolated portion  of  the  curve  in  Figure  1 
than  does  the  other  one.  I  suspect  that  the 
peaks  shown  for  both  Curve  A  and  B  are 
Bhar{>er  than  they  should  be  because  of  the 
simplified  model  used  in  their  calculation- 

The  data  and  assiunptions  used  in  these 
calculations  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  is  no  threshold  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lung  cancer  by  exposure  to  radon 
daughters. 

2.  That  the  dose-response  relationship  be- 
tween exposure  to  radon  daughters  is  a  linear 
one  from  zero  to  10,000  Working  Level 
Months. 

From  the  above  two  assumptions  (which 
are  partially  supported  by  data  presently  in 
hand)  it  follows  that  exposure  of  100  men 
to  1000  WLM,  each  is  equivalent  to  1000  men 
exposed  to  100  WLM  each.  This  situation  can 
be  expressed  as  Working  Level  Man  Months 
(WLMM)   and  is  useful  in  the  calculations. 

3.  In  my  unpublished  paper  the  relative 
risk  curve  indicates  that  about  10,000  WLMM 
is  required  to  produce  a  lung  cancer.  The  in- 
cidence curve  indicates  that  only  about  6,000 
'WLMM  is  required.  Consequently,  in  Data 
Sheet  1,  and  In  Figure  2,  both  values  are  used. 
As  indicated  above,  the  value  of  6,000  WLMM 
to  produce  1  lung  cancer  appears-to  be  more 
consistent  with  actual  observation  made  on 
uranliun  miners  to  date. 

4.  That  the  median  time  from  start  of  min- 
ing to  Ivmg  cancer  is  20  years  with  a  normal 
distribution  on  either  side  of  this  midpK>int. 
In  calculating  data  in  Data  Sheet  1,  to  keep 
things  simple,  I  have  assumed  that  ^  of  the 
induced  cancers  will  appear  during  the  20th 
year  after  start  of  mining,  and  that  V4  of 
them  will  appear  on  the  16th  year,  and  that 
V4  of  them  will  appear  on  the  2£th  year.  This 
simplification  may  distort  the  shape  of  the 
resulting  curves  somewhat,  but  not  greatly. 
As  indicated  above,  I  suspect  that  this  sim- 
plification Is  responsible  for  the  sharpness  of 
the  peaks  In  Curves  A  and  B  in  Figure  2.  Pre- 
liminary work  has  indicated  that  as  the  av- 
erage intensity  of  exposure  falls,  the  time 
from  start  of  mining  to  lung  cancer  length- 
ens, so  that  we  can  expect  this  average  time 
to  be  30  or  35  years  when  the  average  expo- 
sure is  in  the  range  of  1  and  2  Working  Levels. 
Disregarding  of  this  factor  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  curves  in  Figure  2,  except  p«*- 
slbly  in  the  period  beyond  1980.  Considera- 
tion of  this  factor  might  make  the  lung  can- 
cer rates  beyond  1980  fall  a  little  faster  than 
Indicated. 

The  above  assumptions  and  calculations 
Indicate  that  between  150  and  400  lung  can- 
cers will  appear  among  uranium  miners  be- 
tween January  1966  and  January  1980,  with 
the  most  probable  number  being  about  300. 
A  number  nearly  as  large  will  appear  after 
1980  as  a  result  of  exjwsure  already  received 
by  uranium  miners. 

A  third  (and  much  more  complicated)  ap- 
proach could  be  used  for  predicting  lung 
cancers  which  will  appear  in  the  future.  This 
Is  an  actuarial  apiiroach,  which  would  use 


total  numbers  of  men  Involved  In  mining 
over  the  period  of  Interest,  use  the  age  of 
each,  would  use  turnover  rates  and  normal 
death  rates  to  calculate  In  and  out  times  for 
each  man  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  average 
exposures.  This  method  would  then  have  to 
use  the  same  or  slmiVer  assumptions  and  data 
as  that  used  above  to  calculate  the  number 
and  time  of  appearance  of  lung  cancers.  This 
Is,  of  course,  potentially  a  more  precise  meth- 
od, but  the  input  data  (ages  and  turnover 
rates)  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  would  re- 
quire more  estimates  than  are  used  in  the 
other  two  methods. 

The  Information  and  assunjptions  used  in 
the  above  calculations  are  readily  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  predicting  lung  cancers 
which  will  be  Induced,  and  their  appearance 
among  future  uranium  miners.  Table  2  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  underground  miners  who 
will  be  working  between  1967  and  1996,  These 
are  based  on  AEC  estimates  (taken  from  the 
FRC  report),  and  assume  that  a  plateau  will 
be  reached  after  1980,  The  numbers  In  Table 

2  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  radiation 
levels  in  all  mines  are  maintained  constant'.-,- 
at  1  W.L,  and  that  5.000  SLMM  produces  1 
lung  cancer.  For  the  30  years  (1967-96).  this 
predicts  1,164,636  Working  Level  Man  Months, 
which  would  be  expected  to  ultimately  pro- 
duce about  233  lung  cancers  {disregarding 
competing  causes  of  death) . 

In  Table  2  are  given  the  number  of  cancers 
that  would  be  induced  annually  under  these 
conditions.  The  appearance  of  these  cancers 
is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mean  time  from  start  of  mining  to  lung  can- 
cer is  28  years  for  this  group.  The  appearance 
of  cancers  was  calculated  by  assuming  that 
1/6  appear  at  15  years  after  start,  1/6  appear 
at  20  years  after,  that  1,  3  appear  at  28  years 
after,  that  1,6  appear  at  35  years  after  and 
that  1/6  appear  at  40  years  after  start.  The 
appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  these  can- 
cers Is  graphed  in  Figure  3,  which  Indicates 
that  a  plateau  would  be  reached  by  about 
2008.  Actually,  the  plateau  might  be  reached 
at  a  slightly  lower  level  because  this  compu- 
tation'does  not  consider  competing  causes  of 
death,  and  the  20  year  old  men  who  started 
in  1967  wotild  now  be  past  50  so  that  com- 
peting causes  of  death  would  be  starting  to 
become  fairly  Important. 

One  can  readily  modify  Table  2  and  Figure 

3  for  different  assumptions.  For  Instance,  if 
one  wishes  to  predict  the  cancers  if  the  level 
were  maintained  at  2  W.L.  Instead  of  1  W.L., 
then  the  appropriate  numbers  can  be 
doubled.  If  one  wishes  to  use  the  alternate 
assumption  that  It  requires  10,000  WLMM 
to  produce  one  lung  cancer,  then  the  appro- 
priated numbers  should  be  divided  by  two. 

Figure  4  is  a  composite  of  curves  from  Fig- 
ures 2  and  3,  asstimlng  that  5,000  WLMM  pro- 
duces 1  cancer,  and  that  Working  Levels  ere 
maintained  at  the  present  level. 

Using  this  method,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  calculations  whether  the  same  men 
keep  working  for  20  years,  or  the  turnover 
is  fairly  rapid.  The  same  number  of  cancers 
would  be  predicted. 

The  cancers  predicted  above  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  "backgrotmd"  amount, 
so  for  absolute  numbers  of  lung  cancers,  one 
would  have  to  add  the  predicted  ntimber  for 
the  proper  age  group. 

I  have  Just  noticed  that  the  number  of 
underground  miners  I  have  used  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  numbers  used  in  the  FRC 
document.  I  really  don't  know  why  the  dif- 
ference. I  had  assumed  that  they  would  have 
used  oiu-  numbers.  Possibly  one  reason  for 
the  difference  Is  in  the  estimate  of  men  who 
are  "imderground".  Some  of  our  censuses 
failed  to  distinguLsh  between  surface  and 
imderground.  Men  who  worked  parttlme  un- 
derground were  not  always  treated  in  the 
same  way.  My  numbers  were  derived  from 
our  consenstis,  supplemented  by  estimates 
where  necessary. 
I  hope  this  win  serve  yovir  purpose. 
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UNREGULATED  FOREIGN  FISHING 
OFF  THE  WEST  COAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  I  Mr, 
Morse),  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  6  adopted 
by  the  54th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  ob-ectlon.  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorml  6 

(Sponsored  by  Representatives  Hanneman. 
Bedlngfleld.    Bo«.    Detenng.    Elder.    Gwlnn. 
Hoimstrom.  McOUvra.  McKenzle.  Ouderkirlc. 
Senators  Chapman.  Naterlln  t 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    Houte    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    in    Congrexs    Assembled,    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Asaembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  moct  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows 

Whereaa  unregulated  foreign  fleets  are 
fishing  stock*  of  fish  off  the  West  Coast  his- 
torically regulated  by  the  United  States, 
without  conforming  to  this  country's  laws 
and  regulation*  with  respect  to  type  of  gear, 
permissible  size  of  flsh  and  other  conserva- 
tion technique*;  and 

Whereas  33  nations  have  subscribed  to  the 
•Continental  Shelf"  concept  for  protection 
of  their  reepectlve  native  flsherles,  and  simi- 
lar action  by  thl*  country  will  conserve  and 
perpetuate  the  great  flsherles  resources  off 
the  West  Coast  for  domestic  consumption 
and  world-wide  use  of  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Reaolved  by  the  Legislature  Assembly 
of  Che  State  of  Oregon 

( 1 )  We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  value 
of  ocean  flaherlea  to  the  West  Coast,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  additional 
action  neceaaary  to  preserve  this  resource. 
Specific  attention  Is  hereby  drawn  to  the 
fishery  procedures  of  foreign  nations. 

(2)  A,  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congresaloral  Dele- 
gation. 

THE  DRAFT  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Draft 
Should  Be  Abolished"  by  our  able  col- 
league, Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Ore- 
gon, appears  in  the  current,  July  1.  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Senator 
Hatfield  properly  terms  the  draft  "In- 
herently unfair,  monstrously  inefficient, 
and  pernicious  in  its  invasion  of  the  in- 
dividual liberty  that  eight  generations 
of  Americans  have  fought  to  preserve." 
Senator  Hatiteld  states  f orthrightiy  that 
he  believes  the  draft  to  be  "basically 
wrong"  and  that  "we  should  get  rid  of 
it." 

I  share  Senator  Hatfield's  view  and 
voted  against  the  draft.  Particularly  do 
1  share  his  view  since  all  attempts 
through  amendments  to  make  the  draft 
more  equitable  have  been  defeated, 

I  particularly  agree  with  Senator  Hat- 
field's characterization  of  the  draft  as 
-pernicious  In  its  Invasion  of  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  that  eight  generations  of 
Americans  have  fought  to  preserve"  be- 
cause our  young  draftees  are  subject  to 
a  unique  discrimination  not  imposed  on 


the  men  in  the  regular  armed  services — 
a  distinction  which  I  stressed  when  I 
offered  my  amendment  to  forbid  the 
.sending  of  draftees  into  Southeast  Asia 
without  their  consent.  That  distinction 
Ls  that  when  a  man  enlists  in  one  of  the 
regular  armed  services — Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corp.s — he  knows 
at  the  time  of  his  voluntary'  enlistment 
that  he  will  be  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  ^in  Chief  and  must  go 
where  he  i^^  sent. 

While  many  in  the  aimed  services  and 
an  increasing  number,  indeed,  art-  re- 
volted by  the  many  inexcusable  aspects 
of  our  militarj*  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  they  voluntarily  committed  them- 
.srlves  to  go  whe.'-e  they  were  .sent  when 
they  enlisted  The  draftees  have  no  such 
choice. 

In  short,  they  are  subject  to  involun- 
t.^ry  .spi-vitude— in  itself  a  basic  contra- 
diction of  all  our  allegations  of  freedom 
and  democracy — compelled  to  go  and 
fight  people  against  whom  they  have  no 
grievance  who  indeed  are  fighting  for 
the  independence  of  their  country- — and 
to  be  killed  or  maimed  in  the  proceSvS. 
It  1.^  particularly  nauseating  to  .see  this 
slaughter  going  on.  with  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  in  a 
civil  war  which  the  United  States  was 
largely  responsible  for  creating 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  was  not  attacked,  and  neverthe- 
less unilaterally  invaded  an  area  where 
we  had  no  vital  interest,  and  when  we 
began  bombing  north  and  s.juth  in  viola- 
tion of  all  existing  treaties  became  the 
aggressor.  .So  far  this  has  resulted  in 
over  11,000  fine  young  Americans  killed 
in  combat  to  date,  over  60,000  wounded, 
many  crippled  for  life — armless,  legless, 
blinded — while  we  have  slaughtered  tens 
of  thousands  of  civilians — men,  women, 
and  children — burning  them  with  na- 
palm, blasting  them  indiscriminately 
from  the  air,  destroying  their  homes, 
making  a  wasteland  out  of  their  country- 
side— all  this  In  the  name  of  seeking 
peace  and  instilling  democracy.  Mean- 
while the  staggering  cost  of  the  war — 
over  $2 '2  billion  a  month  and  going  up — 
is  eroding  our  vital  and  overdue  domes- 
tic programs:  health.  edu.?atiun.  pollu- 
tion abatement,  resource  development, 
housing,  slum  clearance,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  war  on  crime  and  much  else. 
Over  3  years  ago.  In  my  Senate  speeches 
in  opposition  to  our  folly  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  gave  my  view  that  all  South  Viet- 
nam was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy.  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  the 
retired  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  winner  of  the  Congressional  Med- 
al of  Honor  for  service  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  in  World  War  II. 
who  has  served  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
knows  it  well,  went  me  one  better  by 
saying  at  a  public  gathering  in  California 
a  year  ago: 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  don't  think  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of 
a  single  American. 

His  views  and  my  views  have  been 
echoed  by  another  combat  marine  of- 
ficer whose  letter  was  recently  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiCHT.  He  wrote: 


.since  returning  from  Vietnam  ten  months 
agi)  I  have  been  following  your  public  etate- 
nients  concerning  Vietnam  with  considerable 
interest  I  went  to  Vietnam,  a  hard  charging 
M.irine  'Jnd  Lieutenant,  sure  that  I  had  an- 
swered the  plea  of  a  victimized  people  In 
their  struggle  against  communist  aggression. 
That  belief  lasted  about  two  weeks.  Instead 
of  fighting  communist  aggressors  I  found 
that  90  of  the  time  our  military  actions 
were  directed  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  These  people  had  little  sympathy 
or  for  that  m  itt?r  knowledge  of  the  Saigon 
govirnment  They  are  fighting  for  their 
nationalistic  Independence  and  whether  they 
Hfe  c  .mmunlst  or  not  does  not  detract  from 
the  f:'ct  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  cause 
that  they  believe  in  not  because,  as  our  gov- 
ernment and  newspapers  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  because  they  are  terrorized  Into 
fighting  by  the  Viet  Cong  People  fighting 
against  their  will  could  not  fight  against 
such  tremendous  odds  and  bear  up  under 
continued  hardship  and  privation  It  might 
be  lnt>-restlng  to  note  that  ttve  South  Viet- 
namese ha.s  a  mlscrbale  fighting  record  de- 
spite weapons  and  logistics  superiority.  We 
are  eng.iged  In  a  Wi>r  In  South  Vietnam  to 
pound  a  people  Into  submission  to  a  govern- 
ment that  has  little  or  no  popular  support 
among  the  real  people  of  South  Vietnam 
By  real  people  I  mean  all  those  Vietnamese 
people  who  aren't  war  profiteers  or  who  have 
sold  nut  to  their  government  or  the  United 
States  because  it  was  the  easy  and 'or  profit- 
able thing  to  do. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  terror 
tactics  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Viet- 
nam. May  I  suggest  to  you.  that  the  real 
terrorists  In  Vietnam  are  the  Americans  and 
their  allies  rather  than  the  Viet  Cong!  Of 
course  I  don't  deny  that  some  of  the  accusa- 
tions levied  against  the  Viet  Cong  are  true 
bat  from  my  own  experiences  the  terror  and 
havoc  that  u-e  spread  across  Vietnam  makes 
the  Viet  Cong  look  like  a  girl  scout  picnic. 
Can  yru  imagine  what  an  Isolated  village 
looks  like  after  It  has  been  hit  by  over  500- 
750  pound  bombs  In  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  cattle  and  every 
living  thing  Is  struck  down  without  ever 
knowing  from  where  their  destruction  orig- 
inated This  particular  village  ceased  to  exist 
because  It  was  In  a  Viet  Cong  dominated  area 
and  Intelligence  reports  said  It  might  have 
been  used  as  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment 
headquarters  We  never  found  any  dead 
soldiers  but,  as  Is  the  cvistom  In  Viet  Cong 
controlled  area,  all  the  dead  found  in  the 
arra  icere  listed  as  Viet  Cong  killed  in  action 
in  the  official  battle  reports.  From  time  to 
time  a  story  breaks  about  civilians  getting 
killed  in  bombing  accidents  etc.  but  this 
represents  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  civilians  that  are  actually  killed. 
They  forfeit  their  lives  by  living  In  Viet 
Cong  controlled  areas  and  resisting  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  never  done  a  thing  for 
them  During  my  tour  In  South  Vietnam  I 
personally  saw  several  hundreds  of  dead  and 
wounded  clvULans.  all  had  been  wounded 
by  U.S.  Personnel  or  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  So  who  are  the  real  terrorists  In 
Vietnam'' 

I  p.lso  saw  thousands  of  pounds  of  rice 
dumped  in  rivers  and  otherwise  destroyed 
simply  because  some  small  unit  commander 
decided  that  there  was  too  much  rice  in  this 
particular  village  for  the  number  of  people 
living  there  and  therefore  the  surplus  must 
be  going  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Here  Is  some  2nd 
Lieutenant  with  a  degree  In  Literature  from 
Joe  Dokes  teachers  college  suddenly  making 
himself  an  expert  on  Asian  agriculture  and 
family  consumption  patterns.  These  people 
had  worked  for  months  to  bring  In  a  rice 
harvest  and  their  "defenders"  had  come 
along  and  destroyed  It  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes simply  because  they  lived  In  a  hostile 
area.  Can  anyone  doubt  who  those  little 
Vietnamese  boys  will   be  shooting  at   when 


they  grow  up.  When  they  are  good  and 
hungry  and  It's  month  before  the  next  har- 
vest they  certainly  aren't  going  to  be  think- 
ing of  us  as  saviors.  This  scene  was  repeated 
dozens  of  times  during  my  tour  and  I'm  sure 
It  Is  still  going  on  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  we  are  really 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  The  official  views  ex- 
pounded  by  our  government  can't  seriously 
be  considered  by  any  one  familiar  with  Viet- 
namese history  or  who  h£is  viewed  the  situa- 
tion first  hand  with  an  open  mind.  We  are 
not  defending  a  free  people.  Who  can 
honestly  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  were  ever  really  free  under  Diem  or 
Ky?  We  have  taken  sides  In  a  civil  war  and 
the  only  p>osslble  reason  I  can  think  of  is 
that  we  have  this  paranoid  fear  of  commu- 
nism, no  matter  what  shape,  size,  or  form  It 
comes  In  and  we  are  rallying  to  support  any 
government  that  opp>oses  communism  no 
matter  how  unpopular  that  government  Is 
among  It's  own  people.  Certainly  I  am  not  a 
pro-communist.  But  if  that  is  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  want  who  are  we  to  deny 
them  their  choice? 

So  far  in  Vietnam  over  9,000  Americans 
have  given  their  Uves.  Magnify  that  nimiber 
by  a  factor  of  ten  or  twenty  and  we  might 
come  close  to  the  number  of  Vietnamese, 
both  North  and  South,  that  have  died.  If 
this  were  truly  a  noble  struggle  to  defend 
a  free  people  then  the  loss  of  American  Uvea 
and  the  casualties  we  are  causing  in  both 
Vletnams  could  be  accepted.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  and  every  American  who  dies  in 
Vietnam  has  died  in  vain. 

The  truth  about  this  terrible  tragedy  and 
horrible  war  must  be  told  to  the  American 
public.  Someone  must  speak  up  In  the  face 
of  the  lies  and  deliberate  fabrications  cur- 
rently coming  forth  from  our  government. 
This  brings  me  around  to  the  real  purpose 
of  this  letter;  I'm  sure  that  none  of  what  I 
have  told  you  about  my  own  experiences  Is 
new  to  you.  But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  many,  many  of  us  in  the  military 
who  oppose  tfalB  war  and  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  get  this 
thing  stopped.  We  are  not  very  vocal  in  our 
support  because,  as  you  know.  It  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  a  military  man  to  speak  out  In 
support  of  the  war  but  to  speak  out  In  op- 
p>osltlon  would  subject  us  to  very  serious 
repercussions.  As  I  said  there  are  many  of  ua 
who  are  ag^ainst  our  intervention  In  Viet- 
nam— at  the  present  scale;  all  three  of  my 
friends  who  went  to  Vietnam  with  me  came 
away  sharing  my  feelings. 

At  one  time  I  thought  I  would  make  the 
military  my  career.  But  I  could  not  live  with 
myself  if  I  stayed  in  the  service  of  my  own 
free  will  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  again  to 
brutalize  those  poor  people.  I  went  volun- 
tarily the  first  time;  I  could  never  go  there 
.again.  The  high  number  of  resignations 
among  Junior  officers,  I  think,  could  be  a 
reflection  of  this  widespread  feeling. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  despite 
the  tremendous  impact  of  official  propa- 
ganda and  the  more  or  less  overwhelm- 
ing support  given  by  most  of  the  press  to 
our  course  in  Southeast  Asia,  24  Sen- 
ators— just  one  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  membership — were  recorded  as 
voting  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  draft,  and  in  the  House  29  Members 
voted  against  the  bill,  which  then  went 
to  the  President  for  signature. 

All  honor  to  the  24  Senators  and  29 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  will  carry  with  them  the  re- 
ward of  conscience,  of  knowing  that  they 
did  not  approve  of  compelling  our  yoimg 
men  without  their  consent  to  kill  and  be 
killed  in  an  undeclared,  illegal,  immoral, 
totally  unjustified,  and  monstrous  war. 


Their  fellow  citizens  will,  I  am  confident, 
increasingly  appreciate  their  courageous 
stand. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dkaft  Should  Be  Abolished 
(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfielo) 
For  many  years  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
of  the  draft  have  been  debated  by  both  the 
public  and  by  Congress.  On  June  30  the  law 
expires.  It  now  seems  certain  that  we  will 
extend  It — with  some  modifications — for 
another  four  years. 

In  doing  so,  we  are  consenting  to  a  system 
that  is  inherently  unfair,  monstrously  In- 
efficient, and  pernicious  In  Its  invasion  of  the 
Individual  liberty  that  eight  generations  of 
Americans  have  fought  to  preserve.  I  be- 
lieve the  draft  Is  basically  wrong;  we  should 
get  rid  of  It. 

With  our  nation  at  war  In  Vietnam,  many 
will  be  horrified  by  this  suggestion.  But  the 
facts  are  that,  even  with  3.4  million  men 
under  arms  today,  we  do  not  need  a  draft; 
we  can  a&ord  not  to  have  a  draft;  we  are  long 
overdue  In  ending  this  Invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  our  young  men. 

The  inequities  of  the  draft  are  obvious. 
Critics  have  pointed  to  deferments  that  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  the  wealthier  and 
brighter  young  men  who  can  go  to  college. 
Less-privlleged  groups  suffer — including  even 
people  from  other  countries.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  recently  that  several  young  Peru- 
vians who  were  here  as  students  or  on  work 
permits  had  been  drafted,  and  that  three  of 
them  had  been  killed  In  Vietnam. 

The  nature  of  Selective  Service  Itself 
has  produced  inequities.  There  are  more  than 
4,1/00  local  draft  boards,  each  with  wide 
latitude  in  interpreting  and  administering 
draft  regulations.  Indeed,  there  are  no  clear, 
uniform  standards  as  to  which  boy  Is  to  be 
called  up  and  which  Is  to  be  left  free. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Willamette  University  In  Oregon 
I  also  served  as  military  adviser.  I  could  see 
how  some  draft  boards  differed.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  board,  for  example,  felt  that  as 
long  as  a  student  was  a  warm  body  in  a 
college  classroom,  he  could  keep  his  defer- 
ment. For  the  members  of  another  board,  it 
was  a  different  story.  The  moment  a  student 
fell  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grade  point  be- 
low the  accepted  line,  away  he  went. 

The  most  basic^inequlty  of  the  current  sys- 
tem is  the  fact  that  a  smaller  and  smaller 
minority  of  our  young  men  Is  carrying  the 
burden  of  national  defense.  The  principle 
of  "universal  sharing"  of  the  national- 
defense  effort — the  principle  on  which  the 
system  was  sold  to  the  public  years  ago — Is 
a  transparent  falsehood  today.  As  President 
Johnson  has  admitted  to  Congress,  "The  un- 
avoidable truth  is  that  complete  equity  can 
never  ba  achieved  when  only  some  must  be 
selected  and  only  some  must  serve." 

Currently,  only  about  46  percent  of  the 
men  reaching  the  age  of  26  have  seen  mili- 
tary service.  By  1974 — at  pre-Vietnam  war 
levels — that  figure  will  shrink  to  34  percent. 
Even  under  today's  crisis  conditions,  the  mil- 
itary services  draft  only  about  300,000  men  a 
year  out  of  a  draft-eligible  pool  that  totals 
nearly  12  million.  I  submit  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  system  that  capriciously  requisi- 
tions two  years  out  of  the  lives  of  Eome 
voung  men  while  allowing  others  their 
liberty. 

Tbe  draft  has  long  been  accepted  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  only  practical  method 
of  providing  the  military  vrith  the  necessary 
quantity  of  men.  This  justification  has  served 


for  too  long  to  excuse  national  complacency. 
To  be  sure,  the  draft  does  provide  the  nec- 
essary number  of  young  men.  But  the  "suc- 
cess" of  this  system  must  be  measxired 
against  its  costs  and  inefficiencies. 

According  to  the  Pentagon's  own  figures, 
the  current  turnover  rate  among  draftees 
ranges  between  92  and  95  percent.  Men  who 
did  not  want  In  are  naturally  eager  to  get 
out.  They  are  replaced  by  other  men  who  do 
not  want  in.  All  these  men  go  through  the 
same  cycle  of  training  and  assignment.  Since 
it  costs  at  least  $6,000  just  to  train  the  aver- 
age foot  soldier,  the  total  training  cost  for 
draftees  now  in  uniform — men  who  will  leave 
the  service  the  moment  their  two-year 
hitches  expire — approximates  three  billion 
dollars. 

Even  this  sum  cannot  buy  fighting  men 
of  the  quality  we  now  need.  Since  the  peace- 
time draft  was  Instituted  In  1940,  the  nature 
of  military  strategy  and  technology  has 
undergone  radical  change.  No  longer  do  we 
merely  require  large  masses  of  GI's.  Weapons 
have  become  more  sophisticated,  and  so  we 
need  a  higher  percentage  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel who,  In  turn,  require  extensive  tralii- 
Ing.  The  draft  Is  not  designed  to  satisfy  this 
need.  In  fact,  it  frustrates  it.  The  high 
turnover  rate  produced  by  the  draft  ties 
down  many  of  the  services'  most  experienced 
personnel,  at  least  10  percent  of  them.  In 
training  new  recruits.  Some  70  percent  of  the 
Army's  enlisted  men  have  less  than  two 
years'  experience.  At  any  given  time,  the 
equivalent  of  as  many  as  14  infantry  divisions 
(210.000  men)  may  be  categorized  as  stu- 
dents, trainees  or  transients.  As  Brig.  Gen. 
Lynn  D.  Smith  has  noted:  "As  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  operate  as  a  unit,  the  trained  men 
leave  and  we  have  to  start  all  over  again." 

For  more  than  25  years  we  have  accepted 
the  draft  as  an  immutable  fact  of  life.  Our 
keen  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty  has  been 
dulled  by  habit.  Simply  stated,  conscription 
Is  Involuntary  servitude.  It  Is  complete  usur- 
pation by  the  Government  of  an  Individual's 
freedom  of  choice.  As  Daniel  Webster  put  It — 
in  speaking  against  a  draft  proposal  in  1814 — 
"The  question  is  nothing  less  than  whether 
the  most  essential  rights  of  personal  liberty 
shall  be  surrendered  and  despotism  embraced 
In  Its  worst  form." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  should  be 
one  and  only  one  circumstance  when  a  free 
nation  should  condone  the  draft — and  then 
reluctantly.  That  Is  when  preserving  the 
liberties  of  us  all  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  by  some;  when  It  is  clear  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  military  manpower 
needs  are  so  great  that  only  coercion  can 
produce  the  necessary  numbers  of  men. 

For  personal  liberty  is  not  a  privilege.  It  is 
not  a  concession  granted  by  Government  that 
must  be  i>ald  for  by  military  service.  It  Is  the 
guaranteed  right  of  democracy.  It  must  not 
be  compromised. 

The  deprivation  of  Individual  liberty  Is  not 
the  6n\y  danger  of  conscription.  There  Is 
also  the  danger  that  the  Government  may  be 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indoc- 
trinate hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
with  Ideas  Inimical  to  the  workings  of  a  free 
society.  This  attitude  has  been  demonstrated 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
Hershey,  director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Testifying  before  a  House  committee 
In  June,  1966,  he  made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment In  defending  the  draft  and  opposing 
a  volunteer  army: 

"I  do  not  want  to  go  along  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  I  think  a  fellow  should  be  comi>elled  to 
become  better  and  not  let  him  use  his  dis- 
cretion whether  he  wants  to  get  smarter, 
more  healthy  or  more  honest.  .  .  ."  Now  who 
is  going  to  decide  what  is  "better"  for  each 
recnUt?  The  Federal  Government?  That  Is 
not  the  American  way.  That  sounds  like  Rus- 
sia. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  conducted  a  seeming  end- 
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less  sertee  of  studies  on  the  draft  Last  March 
the  President  sent  his  recommendations  to 
Congress.  Under  the  Preetdents  plan,  defer- 
ments for  all  graduate  studenw  i  except  those 
preparing  to  be  doctors,  dentists  and  minis- 
ters) would  be  abolished.  The  age  priorities 
tar  Induction  would  be  reversed,  19-year- 
olds  would  be  drafted  before  26-year-old3. 
The  manpower  requirements  of  the  services 
would  be  met  through  a  lottery. 

A  lottery!  The  Administration  calls  this 
«;heme  PAIR  (for  Pair  and  Impartial  Ran- 
dom) selection.  A  colleague  of  mine  points 
out  that  PAIR  Is  really  an  acronym  for  Putlle 
and  Irresponsible  Roulette. 

The  lottery  approach  does  not  remedy  the 
basic  Inequity  of  the  draft— the  injustice  of 
forcing  one  jnan  to  serve  while  allowing  an- 
other man  his  liberty.  As  Bruce  Chapman 
aslcs  In  his  book.  Wrong  Man  in  UnifOTm: 
Is  Injustice  handed  out  by  a  machine  any 
more  tolerable  than  Injustice  handed  out  by 
other  men?  Nor  does  the  lottery  method  re- 
duce the  Inefflclency  of  the  draft,  Increase 
the  quality  of  military  personnel,  or  alter 
the  fact  that  forcing  young  men  Into  uni- 
form contradicts  our  belief  In  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  freedom  from  governmen- 
%-\l  Interference.  The  lottery  Just  makes  the 
denial  of  personal  liberty  a  Uttle  more  arbi- 
trary. 

Obviously,  the  V3.  requires  a  sizable  mili- 
tary force.  The  question  Is  which  system  of 
manpower  recruitment  best  meets  our  needs. 
The  Ideal  system  should  provide  the  maxi- 
mum amotint  of  Individual  liberty;  it  should 
be  fair;  It  should  supply  the  services  with 
the  necessary  quantity — and  quality — of  men 
as  economically  as  (xxsible.  In  my  opinion, 
an  all-volunteer  military  would  satisfy  these 
requirements  far  better  than  the  draft. 

Many  argue  that  a  voluntary  system  could 
not  provide  enough  men  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  evidence  Is  to  the  contrary.  Despite 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Marines  needed  few 
draftee*  In  1968,  and  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  none  at  all.  The  only  service  de- 
pendent upon  conscription  is  the  .\rmy.  And 
of  Its  1.45  million  men,  about  60  percent  are 
volunteers. 

Critics  of  a  volunteer  military  like  to 
cite  a  Pentagon  study  which  shows  that  38 
percent  of  all  volunteers  entered  service  only 
because  tliey  felt  the  draft  was  breathing 
down  their  necks.  Even  if  this  Is  true,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  still  have  more  men  In 
our  manpower  jxx>l  than  the  military  can 
possibly  handle.  Each  year  more  than  1.9 
million  men  reach  draft  age.  Of  these,  even 
under  war  conditions,  only  about  300.000 
must  be  drafted.  Surely,  with  reason.ible  pay 
srales,  fringe  benefits  and  a  progressive  re- 
cruitment program,  the  military  could  in- 
duce that  many  men  to  enlist. 

Another  step  that  might  be  taken  to  In- 
.-.ure  the  success  of  a  voluntary  system  would 
be  to  accept  many  men  who  now  try  to  vol- 
unteer but  who  are  rejected  because  of  "de- 
ficiencies." As  General  Hershey  has  stated, 
"the  volume  of  requests  .  .  .  l.-.clicates  to  me 
that  significant  numbers  of  young  men  not 
qualified  for  military  service  really  want  to 
aerve." 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  jjn  net  sxig- 
geatlng  that  we  lower  our  standards  for  com- 
bat duty.  I  simply  feel  that  by  adjusting  our 
present  mental  and  physical  standards  and 
by  providing  special  training,  we  could  enable 
tnousands  of  "unquallfled"  youiig  men  who 
want  to  become  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  have  that  chance. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of 
volunters  actually  required  by  the  military 
could  be  reduced  by  substituting  clvilUns  for 
servicemen  in  many  Jobs.  According  to  the 
Pentagon's  own  figures,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  men  are  Involved  In  combat. 
More  than  60  percent  are  listed  as  "me- 
chanics and  repairmen,  administrative  and 
clerical,  crafts  and  services."  In  Jtme.  1966. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D. 
Morris  said  that  the  Pentagon  had  already 
filled  74,000  such  positions  with  civilians.  We 
can  do  better.  I'm  convinced  that  we  could 
hire  a  civilian  as  a  biirtender  at  an  officers' 
club,  or  as  a  clerk-typlst.  for  less  than  the 
estimated  ?18.000  a  year  that  It  costs  to 
maintain  the  average  foot  soldier— the  man 
who  often  performs  these  Jobs 

Finally,  under  a  voluntary  system,  the 
services  would  need  to  recruit  fewer  men 
simply  because  the  tur;iover  rate  (which 
ranges  between  €2  and  95  percent  among 
draftees)  would  be  drastically  reduced.  Us- 
ing Defense  Department  figures.  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Ol  of  the  University  of  Washington  has 
computed  that  If  all  recruits  were  "true" 
volunteers,  the  turnover  rate  would  plum- 
met to  16.9  percent.  An  all-volunteer  force 
would  enjoy  Increased  status,  and  this  would 
encourage  many  to  enll.st  without  further 
Inducements. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  currently 
l>elng  Influenced  by  a  study  submitted  to 
the  President  last  March.  This  report  re- 
jected the  Idea  of  a  voluntary  military  force 
primarily  because  It  supposedly  lacked  "flex- 
ibility." I  submit  that  a  voluntiiry,  profes- 
sional military  force,  coupled  with  a 
strengthened  reserve  system,  could  respond 
to  a  crisis  more  quickly,  more  effectively. 
Indeed  more  "flexibly"  than  any  force  com- 
posed of  draftees.  As  Brig.  Gen.  Lynn  D. 
Smith  has  pointed  out,  43  percent  of  the 
Army  at  any  given  time  has  less  than  one 
year's  experience,  meaning  they  are  raw  re- 
cruits. In  the  past,  when  confronted  with 
crises  that  demanded  an  immediate  build- 
up, the  Pentagon  lias  declined  to  rely  upon 
draftees.  During  the  Korean  War.  for  exam- 
ple, more  than  600.000  World  War  II  veter- 
ans were  called  back  Into  service  while  1.6 
million  potential  draftees  were  Ignored.  Dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis,  approximately  150.000 
reservists  were  called  back  to  duty. 

Critics  have  also  claimed  that  under  a  vol- 
untary system,  we  would  tlnd  ourselves  with 
an  all-Negro  military.  That  argument  has 
racist  overtones  It  Implies  that  Negroes  have 
different  goals  from  whites.  It  denies  all  the 
progress  that  has  bee.-,  made  in  recent  years 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  Negro  Critics 
also  say  that  a  voluntary  system  would  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  military  elite  and 
would  thus  be  a  threat  to  civilian  control. 
The  danger  of  military  elitism  comes  pri- 
marily from  senior  officers  who  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  professionals.  At  the  top  we 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  civilian  con- 
trol. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  a  volun- 
tary military  is  feasible  or  desirable  but 
rather  whether  we  can  afford  It.  The  Penta- 
gon cannot  say;  Its  cost  estimates  range 
from  $4  billion  to  $17.5  billion.  Dr.  Ol  has 
estimated  that  wc  would  have  to  allocate 
roughly  $8  billion  for  the  salary  Increases  to 
attract  such  a  force.  This  vnta  must  be  meas- 
ured against  the  economle.s  that  would  in- 
evitably result  from  a  reduction  in  the  turn- 
over rate.  The  savings  in  training  costs,  ma- 
terial and  maintenance,  would  be  signifi- 
cant— perhaps  billions  of  dollars.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  economics  of  ending  con- 
scription may  not  be  as  terrible  an  obstacle 
£M  the  drafts  defenders  insist 

We  must  have  the  foresight  to  accept  logic 
over  habit,  reason  over  the  retarding  se- 
curity of  tradition.  We  must  dispel  the  myth 
that  the  draft,  betides  being  undesirable.  Is 
also  Inevitable.  Again  and  again  Congres.s 
will  be  asked  to  extend  the  draft.  Our  com- 
mittees win  provide  one  "study"  after  an- 
other. But  the  time  for  studies  .s  over  In  my 
opinion.  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
immediately  to  provide  for  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  a  volunteer  military.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  start  moving  away  from  the  draft — 
and  toward  the  restoration  of  liberty,  equity 
and  military  efficiency  that  a  truly  volunteer 
military  would  bring. 


LSD  AND  OTHER  HALLUCINOGENIC 
DRUGS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
read  various  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  about  the  use  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  dftigs,  particularly 
by  young  people.  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  these  articles  and  to  the  ef- 
forts of  public  and  private  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  illicit  use  of 
these  drugs  because  I  served  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee which  conducted  hearings  into  these 
matters  a  year  ago. 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  I  received 
from  a  constituent  and  a  subsequent  in- 
quiry which  I  made  to  the  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  I  feel  duty- 
bound  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  an  Incredible  lack  of 
factual  information  in  this  whole  prob- 
lem area.  We  have  practically  no  solid 
information  upon  which  to  base  any 
judgments  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  these  drugs.  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  act  to  correct  this. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  at  hand  is 
clear. 

About  a  year  ago.  when  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcommittee  under  the 
acting  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Robert 
KtNNEDY.  was  conducting  hearings  on 
the  use  of  LSD.  I  requested  Mr.  Jerome 
Sonosky,  then  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  to  obtain 
additional  Information  for  me  on  illicit 
traffic  in  LSD  and  on  control  methods 
which  were  contemplated.  Mr.  Sonosky 
sent  me  the  following  letter,  which  is 
dated  June  6.  1966: 

CoMMrrrrE   on   GoviniNMENT   Op- 
erations, SuBCOMMrrTE*  on  Ex- 

ECm'.l    P.EOROANTZATtON, 

June  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  CtrRTis, 
NcTC  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Cuktis:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  recent  date.  A  fair  review  of  our 
record  to  date  Indicates  both  a  sad  lack  of 
accurate  figures  on  the  extent  of  Illicit  traf- 
fic m  IvSD  and,  at  the  same  time  certain  ex- 
aggerated myths  related  to  It.  One  of  the 
mnhs,  for  Instance,  relates  to  the  ease  of 
manufacture.  Testimony  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  PDA  Oomml.saloner  God- 
dard  and  others  Indicates  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  LSD  is  a  complex  and  sophisticated 
procedure  (see  page  114  of  the  transcript). 

Dr.  Goddard  pointed  out  that  while  It  Is 
possible  to  produce  the  drug  In  a  college  lab 
setting  It  Is  hardly  probable  that  the  student 
would  have  access  to  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  necessary  length  of  time.  It  Is 
imperative  for  college  ofUclals  to  snpervlse  the 
u.se  of  laboratories  to  guard  aeahfUt  this  poe- 
stble  source  of  LSD  The  problem  of  the 
relative  ease  of  manufacture,  however,  does 
relate  to  those  individuals  wbo  would  estab- 
lish illegal  laboratory  facilities  for  the  pvu-- 
pode  of  large  scale  producUcn.  There  were  no 
accurate  figures  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  amount  of  LSD  currently  being 
produced  In  such  manner. 

The  absence  of  facts  about  the  Illicit  manu- 
facture, distribution  and  use  of  LSD  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  few  areas  of  complete  agree- 
ment developed  during  the  hearings.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  LSD  is  easily 
obtained,  especially  In  large  urban  centers. 
(See  testimony  of  Cohen  and  Jackson.)  Every 
witness  agreed,  however,  that  there  waa  a 
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lack  of  reliable  data  on  the  extent  of  abuse. 
Beyond  that  no  research  was  produced  wlilch 
shed  any  light  on  why  students  are  turning 
to  drugs.  The  implication  Is  that  research 
efforts  have  been  confined  to  a  description  of 
the  therapeutic  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
"social  side  effects"  which  are  attendent  to 
these  discoveries.  The  basic  question  asked 
throughout  the  hearings  was  whether  the 
Federal  government  was  organized  in  a  way 
to  enable  It  to  meet  and  deal  with  scientific 
innovations  and  their  social  Impllcaitlons. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  reliable  data 
Acting  Chairman  Kennedy  asked  the  medical 
directors  of  100  large  universities  to  report 
the  incidence  of  use  as  well  as  the  adverse 
side  effects.  The  summary  of  their  reports  Is 
attached.  Tou  will  note  that  the  estimated 
use  Is  less  than  one  percent  of  the  student 
population.  We  feel  the  reliability  of  these 
reports  Is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  on  personal  college  records  with  the 
consequence  that  the  students  have  a  ten- 
dency not  to  utilize  college  facilities.  There 
Is  also  the  possibility  that  college  adminis- 
trators tend  to  minimize  drug  problems  on 
their  campuses.  We  feel,  however,  that  these 
estimates  are  more  vtilld  than  those  made  by 
the  very  antagonistic  or  protagonlstlc  (whose 
estimates  maybe  self-serving) . 

With  regard  to  the  controls  over  bootleg 
manufacturing  and  distribution,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  testimony  leaned  toward  giving 
our  present  laws  a  chance  to  work  (the  Drug 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1965  Just  became  ap- 
plicable to  LSD  on  May  17,  1966)  before  any 
move  is  made  against  individuals  for  posses- 
sion. Many  witnesses  suggested  that  laws 
punishing  possession  would  work  to  keep  the 
college  student  away  from  the  physician  if 
he  was  having  problems  after  taking  IiSD. 

It  appears  that  the  FDA,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Goddard,  will  move  to  control 
Illicit  manufacture  and  distribution.  He 
testified  that  the  present  framework  of  the 
law  gives  him  the  necessary  tools  to  bring 
this  situation  under  control,  and  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  overseeing  the  results  of 
these  efforts  as  the  weeks  pass. 

Thank  you  for  your  inquiry.  While  we  have 
no  plans  for  further  hearings  specific  to  LSD, 
the  Subcommittee's  undertaking  a  broader 
view  of  Federal  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  will  continue  to  review  the  pro- 
grams of  all  agencies  as  they  seek  to  cope 
with  the  problems  specific  to  LSD  and  to 
these  broader  considerations. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  Sonosky, 
Staff  Director,  General  Counsel,  Suhcom- 
mittee  on  Executive  Reorganization. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter  Mr.  Sonosky 
stated  it  appears  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  under  Commissioner 
Jfunes  L.  Goddard's  leadership,  would 
move  to  control  illicit  manufacture  and 
distribution.  Mr.  Sonosky  further  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Goddard  testified  the  pres- 
ent framework  of  the  law  gave  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  the  necessary 
tools  to  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. Mr.  Sonosky  said  that — 

With  regard  to  the  controls  over  bootleg 
manufacturing  and  distribution,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  testimony  leaned  toward  giving 
our  present  laws  a  chance  to  work  (the  Drug 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1965  just  became  ap- 
plicable to  LSD  on  May  17.  1966)  before  any 
move  Is  made  against  Individuals  for  p)oe- 
session. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sonosky's  letter 
nearly  a  year  earlier,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  God- 
dard on  May  22  this  year  and  requested 
a  progress  report.  I  sent  Dr.  Goddard  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Sonosky's  letter  and  re- 
quested Dr.  (3oddard  to  give  me  his  com- 


ments and  opinions  based  on  the  FDA's 
experience  of  the  past  year.  I  further  re- 
quested any  additional  factual  informa- 
tion which  Dr.  Goddard  could  provide  on 
the  illicit  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
use  of  LSD.  since  Mr.  Sonosky's  letter 
nearly  a  year  earlier  had  reported  the 
"absence  of  facts"  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  few  areas  of  complete  agreement 
developed  during  the  hearings. 

Following  is  the  very  detailed  and 
comprehensive  reply  which  I  received, 
under  date  of  June  8,  1967,  from  my  in- 
quiry to  Dr.  Goddard: 

Food  and  Drtto  ADMnnsTRA-noN, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Caxi,  T.  CtTBTis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sena'tob  Curtis:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  letter  of  May  22,  1967,  giving  you  a 
progress  report  on  the  drug,  LSD. 

1.  LSD  trSE  IN  TERMS  OF  AVAILABLE  STATISTICS 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  reliable 
statistics  on  the  amount  of  tSD  used 
throughout  the  nation  or  In  specific  areas. 
While  we  have  seen  various  figures  quoted 
in  the  popular  press  In  wblch  the  estimated 
national  LSD  abuse  population  ranges  from 
one  to  four  million,  we  know  of  no  reliable 
information  upon  which  such  estimates  can 
be  based.  The  use  of  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  is  not  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral statutes,  but  their  possession  and  use 
violates  many  State  laws.  Our  experience 
shows  that,  generally,  the  individual  users 
of  the  hallucinogenic  drugs  make  every  ef- 
fort to  hide  their  use  from  enforcement  offi- 
cials. They  normally  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  only  when  they  seek  treat- 
ment for  adverse  reactions  to  the  drugs,  or 
when  their  use  has  resulted  in  suicides, 
homicides,  traffic  accidents,  or  other  anti- 
social activities.  In  addition,  the  Illicit  dis- 
tribution of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  Is  also  an  imderground  activity  in 
which  both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  drugs  take  great  effort  to  insure  that 
their  activities  remain  hidden  from  enforce- 
ment authorities,  making  collection  of  In- 
formation extremely  dUBcult. 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  design  and 
Implement  a  program  whereby  local  and 
State  authorities  would  report  statistical 
data  to  us  so  that  national  figures  on  the 
magnitude  of  such  abuse  cotild  be  produced. 
We  recognize  that  such  a  cooperative  report- 
ing program  Is  needed  to  develop  meaning- 
ful statistics  on  the  extent  of  the  misuse 
of  these  drugs. 

While  we  do  not  have  reliable  statistical 
information  on  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs,  we  do  have  enforcement  statistics 
bearing  on  the  abuse  problem. 

From  May  1,  1966,  through  April  30,  1967, 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  made  94 
arrests  for  hallucinogenic  violations.  This 
represents  over  36  percent  of  the  total  arrests 
made  by  the  Bureau  d\irlng  this  period. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  arrests  involved  LSD  and 
six  involved  other  hallucinogens. 

Prom  May  1,  1966,  to  April  30,  1967,  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  opened  460 
investigations  which  involved  the  Illicit 
manufacture  and/or  distribution  of  the  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs. 

From  May  11,  1966,  through  April  30,  1967, 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  seized 
hallucinogenic  drugs  In  illicit  channels  of 
distribution  equal  to  over  1.6  million  dosage 
units  having  an  estimated  illicit  value  of 
over  $2,000,000. 

""'.      a.  TRKNDfl  or  LSD  trsE 

Even  though  we  have  no  reliable  statistics 
on  abuse,  we  believe  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In 'the  use  of  LSD  over  the 
past  year. 


We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  trend  to- 
ward more  frequent  and  scheduled  abuse  of 
LSD  and  the  other  hallucinogenic  drugs.  Al- 
though there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  stand- 
ard pattern  from  the  standpoint  of  frequen- 
cy of  use,  our  experience  tends  to  Indicate 
an  Incre^ise  in  the  regular  use  of  the  drugs, 
e.g.,  weekly  or  monthly,  as  opposed  to  a 
previous  pattern  of  only  occasional  use.  We 
occasionally  hear  of  the  dally  use  of  LSD 
by  misguided  individuals  attempting  to  re- 
main under  the  infiuence  of  the  drug  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

We  believe  that  there  is  also  a  trend  to- 
wards the  concurrent  use  of  several  drugs  or 
their  use  on  a  rotation  basis.  We  have  en- 
countered the   use  of  LSD  combined  with 
other  drugs  such  as  marihuana  or  ampheta- 
mines. We  have  also  encountered  LSD  and 
other    drugs    such    as    dlmethyltryptamlne, 
mescaline,    marihuana,    and    amphetamines 
being  used  in  a  haphazard  rotation  fashion 
to  suit  the  circumstance  of  the  user's  mood. 
We  are  encountering  an  Increasing  number 
of  clandestine  laboratories  in  which  the  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  are  being  produced,  indi- 
cating that  the  increased  use  of  the  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs  is  creating  an  underground 
drug  manufacturing  "Industry."  These  lab- 
oratories range  in  nature  from  the  very  crude 
to  the  more  sophisticated.  For  example,  we 
have  recently  encountered  several  varieties 
of    LSD    tablets    which    have    been    manu- 
factured   in    clandestine    laboratories.    The 
LSD  tablets  are  being  manufactured  under 
bootleg  conditions  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
users  for  a  product  they  can  purchase  with 
some  assurance  that  the  drug  has  not  been 
adulterated  or  "cut"  during  Its  movement 
through  the  Illicit  channels  of  distribution. 
On  March  31,   1967,   a   1948  International 
truck  with  cab  and  Insulated  van  was  stopped 
by   the   Colorado   Highway   Patrol   when   It 
failed  to  stop  at  a  truck-weighing  station 
near  the  Utah  border.  This  truck  matched 
the  description  of  a  truck  which  was  observed 
in  Craig,  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  drug 
store   that  was   burglarized.  The  Sheriff  of 
Moffat  County,  Colorado,  was  notified  of  the 
arrest  of  the  truck's  occupants.  The  Sheriff 
obtained  a  search  warrant  for  the  truck  to 
look  for  fruits  of  the  drug  store  burglary. 
During  the  search  of  the  cab  of  the  truck, 
the  Sheriff  found  a  plastic  bag  containing 
a  powdered  substance.  The  Sheriff  requested 
assistance  from  Agents  of  the  Denver  Field 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
The  pK>wdered  substance  found  in  the  cab  of 
the  truck,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  con- 
tain 800  milligrams  of  LSD.  In  the  body  of 
the    truck    were    found    650    LSD    tablets; 
dlmethyltryptamlne    (DMT) ;    diethyltrypta- 
mine    (DET);   mescaline;    the  precursor  for 
mescaline;  and  20  pounds  of  powder  which 
was  identified  as  material  one  step  removed 
in  the  synthesis  of  dlmethyltryptamlne.  The 
contents  of  the  truck  consisted  of  various 
laboratory  equipment,  glassware,  chemicals, 
and  literature  containing  Information  regard- 
ing the  chemical  S3mthesls  and  pharmacologi- 
cal properties  of  stimulant,  depressant,  and 
hallucinogenic    drugs.    Some    of   the    equip- 
ment In  this  mobile  laboratory  was  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  vehicle.  Agents  of  the 
Denver  Field  Office,  in  effecting  the  execu- 
tive seizure   of  the   production   equipment, 
also  seized  the  truck.  It  Is  currently  stored 
at  a  General  Services  Administration  facility 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  occupants  of  the 
truck  were  arrested  for  violation  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

3.   EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CONTBOU 

BDAC  is  mobilizing  the  support  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  help 
combat  the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  We  are 
using  our  Law  Enforcement  Institutes  to  help 
orient  police  officers  to  these  problems,  as  well 
as  the  BDAC  Bulletin,  copies  of  which  are  en- 
closed. 
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The  control  measures  we  are  using  are 
both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  methods, 
the  enforcement  activities,  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  The  powerful  but  indirect  and 
long  range  educational  activities  will  talce 
greater  time  to  make  their  effect  luiown.  but 
we  feel  they  are  Just  as  important  as  the 
criminal  Inveetlgatlve  procedures.  Some  of 
these  educational  measures  are: 

(1)  The  college  deans  program,  which  Is 
a  contract  between  FDA  and  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis- 
trators. A  national  conference  was  held  for 
70  deans  last  November  and  these  educators 
then  returned  to  their  seven  NASPA  regions 
to  plan  regional  conferences  which  have  Jvist 
been  completed.  Approximately  1.500  college 
deana  were  reached  through  this  program, 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  now  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  on 
campus. 

(2)  Talks,  addresses  and  speeches  are 
routinely  delivered  by  BDAC  personnel.  In- 
cluding thoae  field  agents  whose  cover  would 
not  be  compromised  by  appearing  In  public. 
These  are  given  to  diverse  groups,  such  as 
parents,  students,  educators,  and  teachers. 

(3)  We  are  now  preparing  a  movie  to  be 
released  this  summer  which  we  feel  will 
carry  the  educational  message  to  the  stu- 
dents directly  on  a  very  wide  scale  This 
movie  will  be  called  the  "Mind  Benders'"  and 
la  being  produced  by  Vision  Associates  out 
of  New  York. 

(4)  Pharmacy  leadership  conferences  are 
periodically  conducted  and  letters  to  phar- 
macists and  pharmacy  groups  have  been  sent 
out  alerting  them  to  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  encouraging  them  to  Increase 
their  efforts  In  this  area. 

(6)  We  are  now  preparing  an  extensive 
brochxire  on  UBD  for  widespread  distribution 
and  feel  that  it  wUl  be  an  effective  educa- 
tional tool.  It  will  cover  psychology,  phar- 
macology, the  law,  and  provide  a  great  deal 
of  information  while  highlighting  the 
hazards  and  dangers  of  abuse  of  the  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs. 

(fl)  We  are  also  developing  our  own  re- 
search program  Into  the  social  psychological 
asp>ects  of  LSD  abuse,  especially  among  young 
I>eopIe.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with  what 
seems  to  make  these  borderline  or  "hippie" 
groups  tick  and  the  role  LSD  plays  in  their 
culture.  An  understanding  of  their  makeup 
will  allow  us  to  tailor  educational  efforts 
directly  to  them,  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  our  educational  programs  and  providing 
a  better  understanding  of  such  groups  for 
our  agents  and  other  enforcement  personnel. 

4.    irrw    LEGISLATIve    MEASrSBS 

Legislative  measures  currently  in  progress, 
or  completed,  are  the  following 

Some  states  have  currently  enacted,  or  are 
considering,  their  own  bills  for  controlling 
traffic  in  LSD,  among  which  are  New  York, 
California,  Louisiana.  Ktlnnesota.  Mississippi, 
and  New  Jersey.  PDA  offers  assistance  when 
requested  In  deliberations  on  such  legislation 
and  has  {X'oposed  a  Model  State  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  similar  to  the  Federal  legislation. 
which  states  may  use  to  pattern  their  bills 
after.  If  they  so  desire.  A  copy  and  a  summary 
of  this  model  control  act  are  enclosed. 

S.    NEXD    FOB    NEW    LAWS 

May  I  assure  you  that  the  FDA  Is  watching 
the  LSD  situation  very  closely  and  continu- 
ally studying  the  need  for  ptossible  changes 
In  the  level  of  controls,  sanctions,  and  pen- 
alties against  both  hallucinogenic  traffic  and 
Individual  users.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  feel  we  should  recommend 
any  changes  in  this  area  until  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  recent  meas- 
ures and  programs  set  up  under  existing 
legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  control.  If  we  may  pro- 
vide you  with  additional  information,  please 


let    us   know    and    we    shall    be    pleased    to 
forward  It  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PArL  A.  PUMPIAN. 

Director,  Office  of  Legulative  and  Gov- 
ernmental  Services 

As  you  can  see.  there  is  still  a  woeful 
lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  ex- 
tent and  use  of  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  evi- 
dence set  forth  In  these  two  letters  clearly 
calls  for  two  steps  to  be  taken; 

First,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion should  begin  at  once  to  compile  de- 
tailed Information  on  Just  how  much 
LSD  and  other  halluclnoRenlc  drugs  axe 
being  used,  particularly  on  college  cam- 
puses and  in  other  places  where  young 
people  congregate. 

Secondly,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  should  renew 
Its  inquiry  Into  the  use  of  LSD  and  com- 
pa- 'on  drugs. 

.  I  understand  It,  these  drugs  are  not 
haolt  forming  In  the  sense  that  heroin  is 
But  there  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  indicates  they  may  bo  psychologi- 
cally habit  forming— that  Is,  that  habit- 
ual users  lean  on  them  as  they  would  a 
psychological  crutch.  Therein  lies  a  po- 
tential danger. 

I  have  been  told  that  as  many  as  4 
million  young  Americans  are  using  LSD 
either  on  a  sporadic  or  regular  basis.  But 
there  Is  no  confirmation  of  this,  no  real 
evidence  of  the  numbers  involved  and 
the  amounts  involved— either  In  drugs  or 
dollars 

And  there  Is  no  national  assessment  of 
the  damage  these  drutrs  may  already 
have  done. 

When  I  asked  for  factual  Information 
on  the  use  of  LSD  and  similar  druas  a 
year  ago.  I  was  told  that  a  nationwide 
survey  would  have  to  be  made  and  I  was 
under  the  definite  inipiesslon  that  such 
a  survey  would  be  undertaken.  A  year 
later  we  are  told  a«aln  a  survey  will  have 
CO  be  made  to  assemble  the  required  data 

I  am  highly  pleased  that,  in  response 
to  my  Inquiry  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  received  an  open  anl 
frank  letter  from  the  agency  detailing 
what  Information  is  available  and  ad- 
mitting honestly  that  not  enough  evi- 
dence has  been  gathered  to  date 

It  Is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  we  stop 
talking  about  the  need  for  a  survey  and 
start  doing  such  a  survey.  Without  exact 
information  we  very  easily  could  be 
stampeded  Into  taking  action  we  might 
later  regret.  Conversely,  without  such 
precise  information  the  Congress  might 
remain  Inactive  while  use  of  such  drugs 
became  a  national  health  hazard.  In 
either  event,  we  cannot  act  wisely  with- 
out such  information. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  Indicated  in  the  FDA  letter 
to  me.  For  example,  from  May  1,  1966, 
to  April  30.  1967,  94  arrests  were  made 
In  connection  with  hallucinogenic  drug 
violations.  During  the  same  period.  FDA 
opened  460  inquiries  into  the  Illicit 
manufacture  and  or  distribution  of  such 
drugs.  During  that  year  aproxlmately  1.4 
million  dosages  of  the  drugs,  with  a  value 
estimated  at  $2  million,  were  confiscated. 

An  underground  drug  manufacturing 
•industry"  Is  springing  up  as  the  result 


of  increased  use  of  LSD  and  other  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs,  the  FDA  believes. 

The  evidence  Indicates  there  Is  wide- 
spread. Illegal  manufacture  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  Instances,  the  drugs  were 
manufactured  In  modem,  well-equipped 
laboratories,  while  in  other  cases  the 
laboratories  were  jerry  built  and  poorly 
equipped. 

FDA  reported  instances  of  mobile 
laboratories  being  found.  One  such 
mobile  unit  was  stopped  near  the  Colo- 
rado-Utah border  because  of  a  reported 
truck  theft.  The  county  sheriff  found  a 
bag  of  white  powder  Inside  the  truck 
and  called  FDA  In  Denver.  It  was  found 
the  truck  was  a  laboratory  producing 
LSD  for  distribution  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area. 

This  type  of  cooperation  between  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  FDA  Is  a 
hopeful  sign.  I  believe  that  until  we  do 
get  solid  information  upon  which  to  base 
action,  FDA  Is  doing  everything  within 
Its  power  to  enforce  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

At  this  point,  I  do  not  know  whether 
new  legislation  Is  needed  or  not.  There 
appear  to  be  strong  State  laws  and  FDA 
appears  to  be  doing  a  good  job  of  enforc- 
ing the  laws  already  on  the  books. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  lot  more  In- 
formation. We  need  to  know  all  there 
is  to  be  known  about  LSD.  Its  potential 
haiards  and  its  potential  for  helping  the 
mentally  111.  We  need  to  know  whether 
the  drug  has  become  a  real  danger  or 
whether  the  thieat  has  been  over- 
dramatized  because  of  our  lack  of  solid 
knowledge.  We  need  to  know  how  wide- 
spread the  use  really  is,  the  approximate 
amount  being  manufactured  and  sold  il- 
licitly, the  extent  of  use  among  college 
and  other  youth  groups,  and  the  future 
impact  on  our  social  system. 


CLERGYMEN  SUPPORT  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  50  clergymen,  representing  Protes- 
tant, Jewish,  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  Mormon  faiths  met  recently  in  Las 
Vegas  and  agreed  unarilmously  on  a  res- 
olution on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  res- 
olution. Rabbi  Aaron  S.  Gold,  of  Temple 
Beth  Bholom,  expressed  the  fervent  hope 
that  our  Government  will  act  with  cour- 
age in  supporting  freedom  and  Justice 
for  Israel. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  guaranteeing 
Israel  rights  of  access  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community  of  nations. 

Certainly,  in  Its  heroic  efforts  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation,  Israel  merits  the  ad- 
miration and  support  of  all  of  us  for 
Its  courage  and  tenacity. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  referred,  Mr. 
President,  was  read  at  two  mass  rallies 
In  Las  Vegas,  attended  by  more  than 
1.500  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was  greet- 
ed with  standing  ovations. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  this  resolu- 
tion of  support  for  Israel  which  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  more  than  50 
clergymen  who  declared  that  they  "can- 
not be  neutral  where  an  Issue  of  freedom 


and  justice  Is  involved."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clerotmkn's  Resolution  on  Behau  of 
Israel 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
June  9.  1967.  at  Temple  Beth  Sholom,  and 
attended  by  over  50  clergymen,  repoesentlng 
Roman  Catholic,  Mormon,  Jewish,  Piotestant 
and  Greek  Orthodox  faiths,  it  was  moved  and 
unanimously  agreed  upon  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
to  be  presented  to  the  proper  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  United 
Nations : 

1.  We,  as  clergymen,  cannot  be  neutral 
where  an  Issue  of  freedom  and  Justice  la  In- 
volved. We.  therefore,  raise  our  voices  to 
state  unequivocally  that  we  believe  the  cause 
of  Israel  Is  Just  and  right. 

2.  We  favor  direct  peace  negotiations  and 
not  an  armistice  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighboring  states,  and  that  these 
negotiations  are  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
Israel  Is  a  sovereign  state,  meeting  with  Arab 
sovereign  states,  all  participants  having  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  In  the  interna- 
tional community.  We  further  favor  a  per- 
manent peace  settlement  as  an  outgrowth  of 
these  negotiations. 

3  We  favor  that  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
remain  under  the  sovereign  Jurisdiction  of 
Israel,  thus  Insuring  free  access  to  all  faiths, 
at  all  times,  to  the  holy  places  located  there. 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  Israel's  borders  be- 
coming viable  and  defensible. 

5.  We  hold  that  the  following  waterways 
should  be  International  waterways:  The 
Mediterranean  Sea,  The  Suez  Canal.  The 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran,  and 
we  favor  free  and  unmolested  passage 
through  them  to  all  nations.  Including  Israel 

Father  James  Adams,  St.  John's  Greek 
Orthodox  Church;  Rev.  Marlon  Ben- 
nett. Zlon  Methodist  Church;  Dr. 
Aaron  S.  Gold.  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth 
Sholom;  Rev.  Douglas  Harrell,  First 
Methodist  Church  and  President, 
Clark  County  Ministerial  Association: 
Rev.  Joseph  Kohn,  Cantor,  Temple 
Beth  Sholom;  Father  Tally  H.  Jarrett, 
Christ  Episcopal  Church;  Father  Pat- 
rick Toomey,  St.  Viator's  Catholic 
Church;  Mr.  Reed  Whipple,  President, 
Stake  of  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Litter  Day  Saints.  Resolution  Commit- 
tee. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  7 
adopted  by  the  54th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  7  ' 

(Sponsored  by  Representatives  Elder,  Bed- 
Ingfleld.  Gwlnn,  Hanneman,  Kennedy,  Lel- 
ken.  McKenzle,  Martin,  Richards,  Skelton, 
Wilson.  Senators  Husband,  Stadler.) 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Rftcreatlon  Area  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  would  end  a  controversy  over  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  area  that  has  cson- 
tlnued  for  nearly  a  decade;   and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area   would   avoid   condemnation   of   private 


property  and  the  abaorptlon  of  tax-paying 
lands  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  deprive  local  government  and  schools 
of  part  of  their  support;   and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  permit  continuation  of  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
from  the  sale  of  timber  therein,  which  would 
be  discontinued  if  such  area  were  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  at  an  early  date  would  permit  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  proceed  with  plans  for  addi- 
tional campsites  and  other  totirist  facilities 
now  delayed  because  of  the  uncertain  future 
of  this  area;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  stabilize  eondltloos  In  the  Flor- 
ence-Reedsp(»t-Oooe  Bay  area  by  removing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ownership  of 
lands  In  and  near  the  dunes;  now,  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  placing 
under  the  United  States  Forest  Service  the 
area  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  located  south  of  the 
Sluslaw  River  and  north  of  Tenmlle  Creek. 
The  Congress  is  memorialized  further  to  In- 
sure the  unqualified  continuation  of  domes- 
tic and  industrial  water  supplies  within  such 
area. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  oflScer  of  each  chamber  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Oongreeelonal  Dele- 
gation. 

FEDERAL  COURT  UPSETS  WELFARE 
RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15  I  introduced  a  biU  (S.  1949)  which 
calls  for  a  Federal  statute  to  require  dis- 
continuance of  State  laws  imposing  resi- 
dency requirements  up  to  one  year  before 
applicants  for  welfare  assistance  to  the 
blind  are  considered. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  a  three- 
judge  Federal  court  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  June  19  it  has  now  been  ruled  that 
residency  requirements — such  as  my  bill 
would  outlaw  for  the  blind — are  uncon- 
stitutional. The  decision  applied  to  a 
closely  related  area,  that  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  If  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut should  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  decision  is  upheld,  it  is 
likely  that  the  objective  of  this  bill  will 
be  attained  through  such  court  action. 
Whether  or  not  that  occurs,  the  weight 
of  the  decision  is  very  strong  as  indicat- 
ing the  basic  correctness  of  the  view  em- 
bodied in  the  bUl.  State  residency  restric- 
tions are  hampering,  imnecessary,  and 
inequitable  as  well  as  being,  in  the  view 
of  the  Federal  judges,  unconstitutional. 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  Judges  N. 
Joseph  Blumenfeld  and  J.  Joseph  Smith, 
"the  right  of  interstate  travel  also  en- 
compasses the  right  to  be  free  of  dis- 
couragement of  interstate  movement." 
As  I  said  in  my  statement  last  Thursday, 
the  purpose  of  my  bill  was  based  on  the 
same  outlook,  i.e.,  "to  remove  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  those  blind  persons 
who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
move  from  one  State  to  another." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  views  of  the  court  in  the  Hart- 
ford case  may  serve  as  convincing  argu- 
ment to  my  colleagues  for  the  considera- 


tion and  passage  of  my  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  dispatch 
reporting  the  case,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  20,  may  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record.  ^. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Connecticut  Welfabe  Law  Hkld  Unconsti- 
tutional— One-Yeae  Residency  Statotb 
Overturned  in  U.S.  Court — 39  Other 
States  Affected 

Hartford,  June  19. — A  Federal  court  rtiled 
today  that  a  one-year  residency  requirement 
for  payments  under  Connecticut's  aid  to 
dependent  children  law  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  three-Judge 
panel  said  the  law  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  requirement  violated  the  right  of 
interstate  travel. 

The  case  arose  after  the  Connecticut  Wel- 
fare Commissioner,  Bernard  Shapiro,  denied 
benefits  to  Vivian  Marie  Thompson  last  Nov. 
1,  because  she  had  not  lived  In  this  state  for 
a  year.  Miss  Thompson  has  two  children. 
She  had  been  receiving  assistance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts before  moving  here  about  a  year 
ago. 

PURPOSE    OF    AID    CITED 

In  its  2-1  decision,  the  court  said  "the  In- 
tent of  the  law  was  to  exclude  from  benefits 
those  who  came  Into  the  state  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  seeking  welfare  assistance 
and  It  should  be  so  construed  and  inter- 
preted." The  minority  opinion  was  written 
by  Judge  T.  Emmett  Clarle. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Judges 
N.  Joseph  Blumenfeld  and  J.  Joseph  Smith 
said  "the  right  of  Interstate  travel  also  en- 
compasses the  right  to  be  free  of  discourage- 
ment of  Interstate  movement.  Denying  .  .  . 
even  a  gratuitous  benefit  because  of  her 
exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  effectively 
Impedes  the  exercise  of  that  right."  the  ma- 
jority opinion  said.  Judge  Clarle,  In  his  dis- 
sent, said  that  40  states,  including  Connec- 
ticut, have  one-year  residency  requirements 
in  their  welfare  laws. 

ONE-MILLION    DOLLARS    IN    AID    INVOLVED 

Francis  McGregor,  counsel  for  the  State 
Welfare  Department  In  the  Thompson  case, 
said  he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the 
court's  decision,  but  he  believed  that  the 
welfare  laws  of  the  other  39  states  would 
probably  be  afTected  by  the  decision. 

Ten  states.  Including  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Rhode  Island,  do  not  have  residence 
requirements  In  their  welfare  laws,  Mr. 
McGregor  said. 

Mr.  McGregor,  who  is  an  assistant  state 
attorney  general,  said  that  during  the  course 
of  tlie  trial  Commissioner  Shapiro  testified 
that  more  than  $1 -million  In  welfare  funds 
in  Connecticut  would  be  affected  by  the 
court's  decision. 

He  said  "It  Is  possible"  the  state  may  ap- 
peal the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  welfare  commissioner  Shapiro 
is  on  vacation. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  Connect- 
icut states  quite  frankly  that  the  purpose 
of  the  law  Is  to  protect  It  from  "those  who 
come  needing  relief." 

Brian  Hollander,  Miss  Thompson's  lawyer, 
said  that  under  the  decision  "no  state  would 
have  a  residence  law  in  the  area  of  welfare," 


STRATEGIC   INSTRUMENT   MAY   BE 
SHIPPED  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  just  how 
far  our  Government  is  going  In  its  ill- 
conceived  bridge  building  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope through  the  suicidal  formula  of  sell- 
ing and  shipping  supplies  to  the  enemy 
has  been  demonstrated  anew  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  a  recent  letter 
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The  control  measures  we  are  using  are' 
botb  direct  and  Indirect.  The  direct  methods, 
the  enforcement  activities,  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  The  powerful  but  indirect  and 
long  range  educational  activities  will  take 
greater  time  to  make  their  effect  known,  but 
we  feel  they  are  Just  as  important  as  the 
criminal  Inveetlgatlve  procedures.  Some  of 
these  educational  measures  are: 

(1)  The  college  deans  program,  which  U 
a  contract  between  FDA  and  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis- 
trators. A  national  conference  was  held  for 
70  deans  last  November  and  these  educators 
then  retiimed  to  their  seven  NASPA  regions 
to  plan  regional  conferences  which  have  Just 
been  completed.  Approximately  1.500  college 
deans  were  reached  through  this  program, 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  now  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  on 
campus. 

(2)  TaUcs,  addresses  and  speeches  are 
routinely  delivered  by  BDAC  personnel,  in- 
cluding thoee  field  agents  whose  cover  would 
not  be  compromised  by  appearing  In  public 
Theee  are  given  to  diverse  groups,  such  as 
parents,  students,  educators,  and  teachers. 

(3)  We  are  now  preparing  a  movie  to  be 
released  thla  summer  which  we  feel  will 
carry  the  educational  message  to  the  stu- 
dents directly  on  a  very  wide  scale.  This 
movie  will  be  called  the  "Mind  Benders"  and 
Is  being  produced  by  Vision  Associates  out 
of  New  York. 

(4)  Pharmacy  leadership  conferences  are 
periodically  conducted  and  letters  to  phar- 
macists and  pharmacy  groups  have  been  sent 
out  alerting  them  to  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  encouraging  them  to  Increase 
their  efforts  in  this  area. 

(6)  We  are  now  preparing  an  extensive 
brochure  on  LSD  for  widespread  distribution 
and  feel  that  It  wUl  be  an  effective  educa- 
tional tool.  It  will  cover  psychology,  phar- 
macology, the  law.  and  provide  a  great  deal 
of  Information  whUe  highlighting  the 
hazards  and  dangers  of  ahuse  of  the  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs. 

(8)  We  are  also  developing  our  own  re- 
search program  into  the  social  psychological 
aspects  of  LSD  abuse,  espectaUy  among  young 
people.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with  what 
seems  to  make  these  borderline  or  "hippie" 
groups  tick  and  the  role  LSD  plays  in  their 
culture.  An  understanding  of  their  makeup 
will  allow  us  to  tailor  educational  efforts 
directly  to  them,  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  our  educational  programs  and  providing 
a  better  tmderstandlng  of  such  groups  for 
our  agents  and  other  enforcement  personnel. 

«.    irCW    LEGISLATIVE    MEASURES 

Legislative  measures  currently  In  progress, 
or  completed,  are  the  following ; 

Some  states  have  currently  enacted,  or  are 
considering,  their  own  bills  for  controlling 
trafflc  in  LSD,  among  which  are  New  York, 
California.  Lo\ilslana,  Idlnnesota.  Mississippi, 
and  New  Jersey.  FDA  offers  assistance  when 
requested  in  deliberations  on  such  legislation 
and  hak  proposed  a  Model  State  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  similar  to  the  Federal  legislation. 
which  states  may  use  to  pattern  their  bills 
after,  if  they  so  desire.  A  copy  and  a  summary 
of  this  model  control  act  are  enclosed. 

8.  mas  roB  new  laws 
May  I  assure  you  that  the  FDA  Is  watching 
the  LSD  situation  very  closely  and  continu- 
ally studying  the  need  for  possible  changes 
in  the  level  of  controls,  sanctions,  and  pen- 
alties against  both  hallucinogenic  trafflc  and 
Individual  users.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  feel  we  should  recommend 
any  changes  in  this  area  until  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  recent  meas- 
ures and  programs  set  up  under  existing 
legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  control.  If  we  may  pro- 
vide you  with  additional  information,  pli 


let    us    know    and    we    shall    be    pleased    to 
forward  it  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A  Pumpian, 
Director,  Office  o/  LegUlative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  still  a  woeful 
lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  ex- 
tent and  use  of  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  evi- 
dence set  forth^n  these  two  letters  clearly 
calls  for  two  steps  to  be  taken; 

First,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion should  begin  at  once  to  compile  de- 
tailed Inforpiatlon  on  Just  how  much 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs  are 
being  used,  particularly  on  college  cam- 
puses and  in  other  places  where  young 
people  congregate. 

Secondly,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  should  renew 
its  inquiry  Into  the  use  of  LSD  and  com- 
paiUon  drugs. 

.\s  I  understand  it,  these  drugs  are  not 
habit  forming  in  the  sense  that  heroin  is. 
But  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  indicates  they  may  be  psychologi- 
cally habit  forming — that  is,  that  habit- 
ual users  lean  on  them  as  they  would  a 
psychological  crutch.  Therein  lies  a  po- 
tential danger. 

I  have  been  told  that  as  many  as  4 
million  young  Americans  are  using  LSD 
either  on  a  sporadic  or  regular  basis  But 
there  is  no  confirmation  of  this,  no  real 
evidence  of  the  numbers  involved  and 
the  amounts  involved — either  In  drugs  or 
dollars. 

And  there  Is  no  national  assessment  of 
the  damage  these  drugs  may  already 
have  done. 

When  I  asked  for  factual  information 
on  the  use  of  LSD  and  similar  drugs  a 
year  ago,  I  was  told  that  a  nationwide 
survey  would  have  to  be  made  and  I  was 
under  the  definite  impression  that  such 
a  survey  would  be  undertaken.  A  year 
later  we  are  told  attain  a  survey  will  have 
to  be  made  to  assemble  the  required  data 

I  am  highly  pleased  that,  in  response 
to  my  Inquiry  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. I  received  an  open  and 
frank  letter  from  the  agency  detailing 
what  information  Is  available  and  ad- 
mitting honestly  that  not  enough  evi- 
dence has  been  gathered  to  date 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  stop 
talking  about  the  need  for  a  survey  and 
start  doing  such  a  sur\'ey.  Without  exact 
information  we  very  easily  could  be 
stampeded  into  taking  action  we  might 
later  regret.  Conversely,  without  such 
precise  information  the  Congress  might 
remain  inactive  while  use  of  such  drugs 
became  a  national  heaith  hazard.  In 
either  event,  we  cannot  act  wisely  with- 
out such  Information. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  indicated  In  the  PDA  letter 
to  me.  For  example,  from  May  1.  1966. 
to  April  3lO,  1967,  94  arrests  were  made 
in  connection  with  hallucinogenic  drug 
violations.  During  the  same  period,  FDA 
opened  460  inquiries  into  the  Illicit 
manufacture  and  or  distribution  of  such 
drugs.  During  that  year  aproxlmately  1.4 
million  dosages  of  the  drugs,  with  a  value 
estimated  at  $2  million,  were  confiscated. 

An  underground  drug  manufacturing 
"industry"  Is  sprLiging  up  as  the  result 


of  increased  use  of  LSD  and  other  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs,  the  FDA  t>elieves. 

The  evidence  Indicates  there  Is  wide- 
spread. Illegal  manufacture  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  In  the  United 
States.  In  some  Instances,  the  drugs  were 
manufactured  lii  modem,  well-equipped 
laboratories,  while  In  other  cases  the 
laboratories  were  jerry  built  and  E>oorly 
equipped. 

FDA  reported  Instances  of  mobile 
laboratories  being  found.  One  such 
mobile  unit  was  stopped  near  the  Colo- 
rado-Utah border  because  of  a  reported 
truck  theft.  The  county  sheriff  foimd  a 
bag  of  white  powder  inside  the  truck 
and  called  FDA  Ln  Denver.  It  was  found 
the  truck  was  a  laboratory  producing 
LSD  for  distribution  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area. 

This  type  of  cooperation  between  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  FDA  Is  a 
hopeful  sign.  I  believe  that  until  we  do 
get  solid  information  upon  which  to  base 
action,  FDA  is  doing  everything  within 
its  power  to  enforce  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

At  this  ix)int.  I  do  not  know  whether 
new  legislation  is  needed  or  not.  There 
appear  to  be  strong  State  laws  and  FDA 
appears  to  be  doing  a  good  Job  of  enforc- 
liig  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  lot  more  in- 
formation. We  need  to  know  all  there 
is  to  be  known  about  LSD,  Its  potential 
hazards  and  its  potential  for  helping  the 
mentally  111.  We  need  to  know  whether 
the  drug  has  become  a  real  danger  or 
whether  the  threat  has  been  over- 
dramatized  because  of  our  lack  of  solid 
knowledge.  We  need  to  know  how  wide- 
spread the  use  really  Is.  the  approximate 
amount  being  manufactured  and  sold  Il- 
licitly, the  extent  of  use  among  college 
and  other  youth  groups,  and  the  future 
Impact  on  our  social  system. 


CLERGYMEN  SUPPORT  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  more 
than  50  clergymen,  representing  Protes- 
tant. Jewish.  Catholic.  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  Mormon  faiths  met  recently  In  Las 
Vegas  and  agreed  unanimously  on  a  res- 
olution on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  res- 
olution. Rabbi  Aaron  S.  Gold,  of  Temple 
Beth  Sholom.  expressed  the  fervent  hope 
that  our  Government  will  act  with  cour- 
age In  supporting  freedom  and  Justice 
for  Israel. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  guaranteeing 
Israel  rights  of  access  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community  of  nations. 

Certainly,  in  its  heroic  efforts  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation.  Israel  merits  the  ad- 
miration and  support  of  all  of  us  for 
Its  courage  and  tensiclty. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  referred,  Mr. 
President,  was  read  at  two  mass  rallies 
in  Las  Vegas,  attended  by  more  than 
1,500  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was  greet- 
ed with  standing  ovations. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  this  resolu- 
tion of  support  for  Israel  which  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  more  than  50 
clergymen  who  declared  that  they  "can- 
not be  neutral  where  an  Issue  of  freedom 
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and  Justice  is  Involved."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Clehotmen's  Resolution  on  Behalt  of 
Israel 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
June  9,  1967,  at  Temple  Beth  Sholom,  and 
attended  by  over  50  clergymen,  representing 
Roman  Catholic,  Mormon,  Jewish,  Protestant 
and  Greek  Orthodox  faiths,  it  was  moved  and 
unanimously  agreed  upon  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
to  be  presented  to  the  projier  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  United 
Nations : 

1.  We,  as  clergymen,  cannot  be  neutral 
where  an  issue  of  freedom  and  Justice  Is  in- 
volved. We,  therefore,  raise  our  voices  to 
state  unequivocally  that  we  believe  the  caiiae 
of  Israel  Is  just  and  right. 

2.  We  favor  direct  peace  negotiations  and 
not  an  armistice  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighboring  states,  and  that  these 
negotiations  are  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  a  sovereign  state,  meeting  vrlth  Arab 
sovereign  states,  all  participants  having  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  the  Interna- 
tional community.  We  further  favor  a  per- 
manent peace  settlement  as  an  outgrowth  of 
these  negotiations. 

3  We  favor  that  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
remain  under  the  sovereign  Jurisdiction  of 
Israel,  thus  insuring  free  access  to  all  faiths, 
at  all  times,  to  the  holy  places  located  there. 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  Israel's  borders  be- 
coming viable  and  defensible. 

5.  We  hold  that  the  following  waterways 
should  be  international  waterways:  The 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Suez  Canal,  The 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran,  and 
we  favor  free  and  unmolested  passage 
through  them  to  all  nations,  including  Israel 

Father  James  Adams.  St.  John's  Greek 
Orthodox  Church;  Rev.  Marlon  Ben- 
nett, Zlon  Methodist  Church;  Dr. 
Aaron  S.  Gold,  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth 
Sholom;  Rev.  Douglas  Harrell,  First 
Methodist  Church  and  President, 
Clark  County  Ministerial  Association; 
Rev.  Joseph  Kohn,  Cantor,  Temple 
Beth  Sholom;  Father  Tally  H.  Jarrett, 
Christ  Episcopal  Church;  Father  Pat- 
rick Toomey,  St.  Viator's  Catholic 
Church;  Mr.  Reed  Whipple,  President, 
Stake  of  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Litter  Day  Saints,  Resolution  Commit- 
tee. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  7 
adopted  by  the  54th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

House  Joint  Memorial  7 

(Sponsored  by  Reprgsentatlves  Elder,  Bed- 
Ingfleld.  Gwlnn.  Hanneman.  Kennedy,  Lel- 
ken.  McKenzle,  Martin.  Richards,  Skelton, 
Wilson,  Senators  Husband,  Stadler.) 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  would  end  a  controversy  over  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  area  that  has  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  decade;   and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would   avoid   condemnation   of   private 
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property  and  the  abeorptlon  of  tax-paying 
lands  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  deprive  local  government  and  schools 
of  part  of  their  support;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  permit  continuation  of  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
from  the  sale  of  timber  therein,  which  would 
be  discontinued  If  such  area  were  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  at  an  early  date  would  permit  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  proceed  with  plans  for  addi- 
tional campsites  and  other  tourist  facilities 
now  delayed  because  of  the  uncertain  future 
of  this  area;  and 

Whereas  estabUshm«nt  of  such  recreation 
area  would  stabilize  oonditlons  in  the  Flor- 
ence-Reedsport-Ooos  Bay  area  by  removing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ownership  of 
lands  in  and  near  the  dunes;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  placing 
under  the  United  States  Forest  Service  the 
area  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional R«creatlon  Area,  located  south  of  the 
Sluslaw  River  and  north  of  Tenmlle  Creek. 
The  Congress  Is  memorialized  further  to  In- 
sure the  unqualified  continuation  of  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  water  supplies  within  such 
area. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  oflBcer  of  each  chamber  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Oongreeslonal  Dele- 
gation. 

FEDERAL  COURT  UPSETS  WELFARE 
RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15  I  Introduced  a  bUl  (S.  1949)  which 
calls  for  a  Federal  statute  to  require  dis- 
continuance of  State  laws  Imposing  resi- 
dency requirements  up  to  one  year  before 
applicants  for  welfare  assistance  to  the 
blind  are  considered. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  a  three- 
judge  Federal  court  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  June  19  It  has  now  been  ruled  that 
residency  requirements — such  as  my  bill 
would  outlaw  for  the  blind — are  uncon- 
stitutional. The  decision  applied  to  a 
closely  related  area,  that  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  If  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut should  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  decision  Is  upheld,  it  is 
likely  that  the  objective  of  this  bill  will 
be  attained  through  such  court  action. 
Whether  or  not  that  occurs,  the  weight 
of  the  decision  is  very  strong  as  indicat- 
ing the  basic  correctness  of  the  view  em- 
bodied in  the  bill.  State  residency  restric- 
tions are  hampering,  unnecessary,  and 
inequitable  as  well  as  being.  In  the  view 
of  the  Federal  judges,  unconstitutional. 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  Judges  N. 
Joseph  Blumenfeld  and  J.  Joseph  Smith, 
"the  right  of  Interstate  travel  also  en- 
compasses the  right  to  be  free  of  dis- 
couragement of  interstate  movement." 
As  I  said  in  my  statement  last  Thursday, 
the  purpose  of  my  bill  was  based  on  the 
same  outlook,  I.e.,  "to  remove  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  those  blind  persons 
who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
move  from  one  State  to  another." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  views  of  the  court  in  the  Hart- 
ford case  may  serve  as  convincing  argu- 
ment to  my  colleagues  for  the  considera- 


tion and  passage  of  my  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  dispatch 
reporting  the  case,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  20,  may  be  repro- 
duced In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Connecticut  Welfare  Law  Held  Unconsti- 
tutional— One- Year  Residenct  Statutb 
Overturned  in  U.S.  Court — 39  Other 
States  ArFECTED 

Hartford.  June  19. — A  Federal  court  ruled 
today  that  a  one-year  residency  requirement 
for  payments  under  Connecticut's  aid  to 
dependent  children  law  is  unconstitutional. 
The  majority  opinion  of  the  three-Judge 
panel  said  the  law  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  requirement  violated  the  right  of 
Interstate  travel. 

The  case  arose  after  the  Connecticut  Wel- 
fare Commissioner,  Bernard  Shapiro,  denied 
benefits  to  Vivian  Marie  Thompson  last  Nov. 
1,  because  she  had  not  lived  in  this  state  for 
a  year.  Miss  Thompson  hsis  two  children. 
She  had  been  receiving  assistance  In  Mas- 
sachusetts before  moving  here  about  a  year 
ago. 

PURPOSE    or    AID    CITED 

In  Its  2-1  decision,  the  court  said  "the  In- 
tent of  the  law  was  to  exclude  from  benefits 
those  who  came  Into  the  state  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  seeking  welfare  assistance 
and  it  should  be  so  construed  and  inter- 
preted." The  minority  opinion  was  written 
by  Judge  T.  Emmett  Clarle. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Judges 
N.  Joseph  Blumenfeld  and  J.  Joseph  Smith 
said  "the  right  of  Interstate  travel  also  en- 
compasses the  right  to  be  free  of  discourage- 
ment of  interstate  movement.  Denying  .  .  . 
even  a  gratuitous  benefit  because  of  her 
exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  effectively 
impedes  the  exercise  of  that  right,"  the  ma- 
jority opinion  said.  Judge  Clarle,  in  his  dis- 
sent, said  that  40  states,  including  Connec- 
ticut, have  one-year  residency  requirements 
in  their  we'lfare  laws. 

ONE-MILLION    DOLLARS   IN    AID    INVOLVED 

Francis  McGregor,  counsel  for  the  State 
Welfare  Department  In  the  Thompson  case, 
said  he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the 
court's  decision,  but  he  believed  that  the 
welfare  laws  of  the  other  39  states  would 
probably  be  atTected  by  the  decision. 

Ten  states,  including  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Rhode  Island,  do  not  have  residence 
requirements  in  their  welfare  laws,  Mr. 
McGregor  said. 

Mr.  McGregor,  who  is  an  assistant  state 
attorney  general,  said  that  during  the  course 
of  tlie  trial  Commissioner  Shapiro  testified 
that  more  than  $l-mUllon  in  welfare  funds 
in  Connecticut  would  be  affected  by  the 
court's  decision. 

He  said  "it  Is  possible"  the  state  may  ap- 
peal the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  welfare  commissioner  Shapiro 
is  on  vacation. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  Connect- 
icut states  quite  frankly  that  the  purpose 
of  the  law  is  to  protect  it  from  "those  who 
come  needing  relief." 

Brian  Hollander,  Miss  Thompson's  lawyer, 
said  that  under  the  decision  "no  state  would 
have  a  residence  law  in  the  area  of  welfare." 


STRATEGIC   INSTRUMENT   MAY   BE 
SHIPPED  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  just  how 
far  our  Groveriunent  is  going  In  Its  111- 
concelved  bridge  building  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope through  the  suicidal  formula  of  sell- 
ing and  shipping  supplies  to  the  enemy 
has  been  demonstrated  anew  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  a  recent  letter 
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which  responds  to  my  questioning  an  ex- 
port authorized  on  February  1,  1967.  The 
article  approved  for  export  ia  a  Worden 
type  gravlmeter  valued  at  $10^00,  a  pit- 
tance compared  with  the  value  it  could 
conceivably  contribute  to  Soviet  missile 
experts  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
access  to  the  instrument. 

Because  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence strikingly  illustrates  the  Ineffective 
manner  in  which  our  export  control  pro- 
gram is  being  administered.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rccou,  as  follows  : 

June  6.  1967. 
Mr.  Lawkkncv  C.  McQutoe. 
Acting  Aaaistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and 

JnternatUynal   Buatneas,   Department   of 

Commeroe,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dkak  BCb.  McQt7ade:   Thts   \a  Ui  regard  to 
the  Depoxtment   of   Commerce   release   oon- 
talnlng  a  list  of  expwrt  Ucenfes  approved  for 
February  1.  1987. 

One  of  the  Items  contained  In  that  releaae 
Indicates  that  an  export  license  h.xs  been 
granted  authorizing  the  shipment  of  a  grav- 
ity meter  valued  at  810,200  and  f>arta  to 
Poland.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  com- 
plete detailed  Information  concerning  the 
granting  of  this  license  This  should  Include: 

(1)  The  date  application  was  made, 

(2)  Complete  Information  as  to  the  type  of 
Installation  or  Institution  which  wUl  utilize 
the  Instrument.  The  city  or  cltle«  in  Poland 
to  which  shipment  Is  to  be  made, 

(8)  Deitailed  Information  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  registration;  that  Is  mllllgals. 

(4)  Inaamuch  as  geodetic  Instruments  are 
a  source  of  data  of  value  to  guided  missile 
trajectory  determinations.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  whether  the  gravity  meter  exported 
In  this  Instance  would  qualify  for  such  ap- 
plication. 

If,  In  fact,  this  Irstrument  Is  of  military 
application,  I  would  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  granting  the  license  for  ex- 
port. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Karl  E,  Mcndt. 

U.S.  Senator. 

17JS.     DrPABTMKNT     OT     COMMEBCX, 
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necessary  geodetic  information  for  land- 
based  military  systems  also  can  t)e  deter- 
mined by  Russian  instruments  already  la 
Poland  or  by  Canadian  gravity  meters  com- 
parable to  the  Worden  meter. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  this  license, 
and  based  on  information  supplied  by  in- 
telligence sources,  the  applicant  was  re- 
quested on  February  16,  1967  to  return  the 
license  to  the  OfBce  of  Export  Control  Cur- 
rently, the  license  is  pending  further  con- 
sideration The  rneter  has  not  been  shipped 
to  Poland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RArER  H.  Metek, 
Director,  Office  of  Export  Control. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  learn  that  the  Department  is 
now  belatedly  reconsidertng  its  Tnlslake. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  the 
application  can  even  be  given  any  fur- 
ther consideration  in  light  of  the  admis- 
sion that  intelligence  Information  con- 
flicts with  the  decision  to  allow  ship- 
ment. As  I  understand  it.  assembly  of  an 
Instrument  of  this  caliber  is  such  a  dif- 
ficult and  exacting  science  that  fewer 
than  a  score  of  sufQciently  competent 
technicians  can  be  found  In  all  the  world 
and  that  all  these  artisans  are  now  em- 
ployed by  one  or  two  companies  here  In 
the  United  States.  I  am  very  skeptical 
that  equivalent  instruments  are  pro- 
duced in  the  U.S.S  R.  or  Poland.  If  they 
are,  why  would  they  be  buying  one  from 

US'' 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  In  all  too 
many  Instances  vital  military  and  stra- 
tegic goods  are  leaking  through  the  sieve 
of  our  so-called  export  control  program. 
Something  must  be  done  to  mend  our 
ways,  particularly  in  these  times  when 
the  arms  and  supplies  of  Communist  na- 
tions feed  the  flames  of  war  all  over  the 
world. 

If  this  adraini.stration  really  wants  to 
shorten  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
store an  enduring  peace  In  the  Mideast 
is  should  summarily  and  definitely  sus- 
pend, while  the  war  continues  and  our 
American  casualties  continue  to  pyra- 
mid, all  shipments  of  American  supplies 
to  the  Communist  countries  who  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy. 


Washington,  D.C..  June  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Mi  not:  Your  letter  of  June 
6,  1967,  to  Mr.  McQuade  requested  certain 
Information  about  an  export  license  granted 
for  shipment  of  one  gravity  meter  and  parts 
valued  at  •10,200  to  the  USSR. 

The  Information  Is  as  follows; 

1.  The  application  was  received  October  6, 
1966. 

2.  The  Worden  type  gravity  meter  was  to 
oe  shipped  to  the  Institute  of  Geodesy  and 
Cartography  located  in  Warsaw,  for  use  in 
Poland  In  connection  with  a  geodetic  map- 
ping project  sponsored  by  the  International 
Association  of  Geodesy. 

3.  The  reading  accuracy  of  the  Worden 
meter  Is  0.01  mllUgals. 

4.  As  you  state,  geodetic  instruments  are 
a  source  of  data  of  value  to  guided  missile 
trajectory  determinations,  particularly  when 
supplemented  by  earth  satellite  derived 
gravity  data.  The  major  military  gravity  re- 
quirements today,  however,  are  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  gravity  on  seaborne  iner- 
tlal  navigation  and  seaborne  fire  control 
systems.  The  subject  meter,  however.  Is  not 
a  seaborne  type;  It  is  used  only  on  land.  Hie 


SCHOOL   BOARD   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  challenge  to  our  educa- 
tional system  provided  by  the  disad- 
vantaged child  is  a  tremendous  one. 

There  is  the  financial  challenge — 
where  will  we  find  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  flrst-rate  educa- 
tion? There  is  the  challenge  of  person- 
nel— how  do  we  develop  a  community  of 
teachers  equipped  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
child?  There  is  the  programing  chal- 
lenge— what  Instructional  techniques 
and  material  can  most  effectively  develop 
the  Intellectual  potential  of  all  children? 

And  finally,  there  is  the  challenge  of 
outlook — when  will  local  school  boards 
understand  they  must  provide  compensa- 
tory programs  to  Insure  the  quality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all? 

Mr.  Bernard  Lang,  vice  president  of 
the  board  of  education  in  Parmingdale, 
N.Y.,  thoughtfully  addressed  himself  to 
this  last  challenge  in  a  paper  delivered 
recently  to  the  National  School  Boards 


Association's  27th  annual  conference  in 
Portland.  Oreg.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Lang's  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Ch ALLEN  OE    TO    SCHOOL    BOARD 

RESPoNsreiLrTT 
(By  Bernard  Lang) 

The  disadvantaged  child  In  our  community 
presents  a  challenge  to  us  which  expressed 
in  terms  of  his  need  is  a  plea  to  school 
boards  and  to  teachers;  "Listen  to  me  .  .  . 
Ux>k  at  me  .  .  .  Pay  attention  to  me  .  .  . 
Care  about  me!"  Care  about  met  Do  we 
TtaUy  caitT 

Every  school  system  In  this  country  has 
always  been  educating  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  a  general  sense.  The  educational, 
social  and  human  imperatives  Inherent  in 
the  need  to  eradicate  racial  discrimination 
and  the  onslaught  ag.-.nst  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty added  a  new  dim-  r.sion  to  what  we  had 
been  doing.  We  were  challenged  to  take  a 
fresh  loolc — and  with  this  new  vision  to 
clxange  our  approach  towards  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

At  the  outset  I  must  emphasize  my  agree- 
ment with  those  who  believe  that  compensa- 
tory education  is  no  substitute  for  Integrated 
schools.  The  term  "disadvantaged"  however 
is  not  sjTionymouB  with  ethnic  Identity. 
Those  who  are  doubly  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination  present  a  spe- 
cial problem  which  can  only  be  ameliorated 
by  compensatory  education. 

The  disadvantaged  children  who  are  or 
shotild  be  the  concern  of  school  boards  In- 
clude the  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  in- 
clude those  whose  families  meet  the  federal 
government's  very  limited  definition  of  dis- 
advantage— but  also  must  Include  all  chil- 
dren whose  self  concept,  social  skills  and 
attitude  towards  school  and  society  consign 
them  to  a  cycle  of  defeat,  resignation  and 
dulling  conformity.  The  child  who  comes 
from  a  broken  home  or  the  culturally  de- 
prived product  of  our  Intellectual  waste- 
land may  be  disadvantaged  regardless  of 
level  of  family  Income. 

All  of  these  are  the  children  who  challenge 
Us.  How  do  we  react? 

Special  programs  for  the  gifted  children 
In  our  communities  usually  elicit  enthu- 
siastic support  from  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion. These  programs  are  often  status  sym- 
bols. In  encouraging  our  more  able  learners 
pf)sitive  results  are  readily  apparent.  Pro- 
grams for  gifted  children  have  the  addi- 
tional appeal  of  relatively  lower  cost.  In- 
tuitively we  know  that  even  If  our  cur- 
riculum Is  not  meeting  their  needs  the  chil- 
dren Involved  cannot  be  hurt  too  much.  The 
gifted,  advantaged  child  will  usually  learn 
and  progress  almost  despite  acme  of  our 
educational  programs. 

School  boards  have  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem with  disadvantaged  youth  programs. 
These  programs  are  Invariably  expensive. 
Positive  results  are  not  always  apparent. 
The  programs  do  not  always  Improve  the 
linage  of  the  board  in  the  eyes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  taxpayers.  And  too  often  discour- 
aging results  can  be  the  outcome  of  large 
expenditures  of  money  and  effort.  Yet  I  am 
convinced  that  the  accomplishments  of 
boards  of  education  must  be  evaluated  by 
the  degree  of  their  support  of  and  sponsor- 
ship of  prog:rams  of  compensatory  education 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

School  boards  mtist  demonstrate  that  the 
principles  and  concepts  underlying  the  sf>e- 
clal  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  have 
worked  their  way  into  their  day  by  day 
thinking  and  that  the  boards  have  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  respond. 
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There  are  boards  of  education  who  have  re- 
fused to  approve  programs  because  to  be 
effective  class  size  would  have  to  be  limited 
to  15  or  20  children.  These  boards  eiKpress 
their  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  but  would  not  approve  re- 
duced class  sizes  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  all  class  sizes  throughout  the 
school  system — which  was  obviously  not  very 
feasible.  In  other  Instances  boards  will  only 
approve  programs  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
federally  financed.  For  practical  purposes 
this  limits  their  programs  In  many  cases  to 
"headstart"  activities.  I  could  cite  many  simi- 
lar board  responses  but  these  are  typical 
enough  to  Illustrate  the  need  for  a  deep  and 
compassionate  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. From  such  understanding  must  emerge 
an  honest  determination  to  meet  and  to  try 
to  solve  the  problem. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  large  financial  com- 
mitment Involved  when  a  board  of  education 
establishes  a  program  for  disadvantaged 
children.  Federal  assistance  is  limited  in 
scope,  hopelessly  tangled  In  administration, 
and  makes  it  difficult  for  school  boards  to  ef- 
fectively institute  long  range  planning.  A 
board  may  Initiate  a  program  one  year  with 
federal  funds,  meeting  90%  of  the  costs,  only 
to  find  that  the  following  year  federal  sup- 
port may  be  reduced  to  80% .  or  possibly  with- 
drawn completely.  Federal  aid  should  be  ex- 
pected by  us.  larger  amounts  should  be  allo- 
cated directly  to  local  boards,  and  should  be 
made  available  for  an  over-all  curriculum. 
These  funds  should  not  be  tagged  for  a  spe- 
cific purpwse  year  by  year.  [Title  I  funds 
and  programs  gave  many  of  us  the  Impetus 
to  get  started  and  pointed  us  In  the  right 
direction.  The  Implementation  of  Title  1  Is 
unnecessarily  restrictive  especially  In  those 
school  districts  which  have  demonstrated  a 
bold  approach  to  curriculum  revision.]  But 
to  return  to  the  deplorable  formula  which 
equates  children  with  dollars.  It  is  apparent 
that  despite  the  financial  burden  to  the  lo- 
cal districts  and  the  inadequacies  of  federal 
and  state  support — the  school  board  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  children  of  Its  commu- 
nity. This  responsibility  demands  a  com- 
plete program  for  disadvantaged  youth  from 
pre-kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade — 
and  this  program  must  win  the  support  of 
the  community  including  the  willingness  to 
pay  for  the  program. 

Having  said  this  I  ask  myself  which  pro- 
grams and  curricular  a  board  should  support 
or  sponsor.  There  is  no  easy  answer — if  there 
Is  an  answer  at  all.  The  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educating  the  disadvantaged  Is  moun- 
tainous and  the  mountains  are  surrounded 
by  lulls  of  controversy.  Techniques  He  In  the 
realm  of  educators — psychologists — sociolo- 
gists— and  are  not  the  province  of  a  lay 
school  board  member.  Certain  guidelines  are 
visible,  however,  and  have  particular  rele- 
vance to  our  discussion. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  a  Racine,  Wis- 
consin pilot  project  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant because  in  one  form  or  another  it  Is 
becoming  generally  accepted.  This  conclu- 
sion is  summarized  in  these  words:  "One  shot 
compensatory  programs  would  seem  to  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  .  .  .  revision  over 
the  entire  school  curriculum  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  lasting  solution." 

Pre- kindergarten  programs  are  essential 
but  they  serve  only  to  bring  the  child  up  to 
the  point  where  he  can  start  kindergarten 
on  an  equal  basis  with  his  more  advantaged 
peers.  Too  many  school  boards  put  all  of  their 
disadvantaged  eggs  In  the  pre-school  basket. 
XTnless  special  programs  are  continued  at 
least  through  kindergarten  and  the  elemen- 
tary grades  the  all  too  familiar  patterns  of 
failure  and  frustration  will  again  emerge. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gerat  deal  of  evidence 
that  compensatory  pEOgrams  to  achieve  max- 
imum success  should  include  some  "more- 
advantaged"  children  In  the  classroom.  The 
Implementation    of   this   technique    Is   pri- 


marily a  school  board  problem  and  not  ex- 
clusively that  of  the  educator  since  it  again 
entails  community  understanding,  zoning 
Issues,  busing  problems  and  of  course  extra 
cost. 

In  my  own  school  district  I  attended  a 
meeting  to  bear  a  report  on  some  of  the 
methods  being  employed  In  teaching  our 
disadvantaged  children.  It  was  miost  encour- 
aging to  bear  that  at  the  Junior  high  level 
a  program  wherein  a  reading  teacher  was 
Involved  In  instruction  In  each  departmen- 
talized area  bad  proven  successful.  I  was 
further  encouraged  by  the  result  of  a  project 
which  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  two 
teachers  working  as  a  team  with  30  children 
were  Infinitely  more  successful  than  were 
classes  of  30  children  with  a  single  teacher. 
However  my  enthusiasm  was  dampened  when 
the  dollar-child  equation  again  appeared. 
The  report  concluded  with  the  words — "Can 
we  afford  to  continue  these  programs?"  And 
we  apparently  could  not  I  Perhaps  less  costly 
programs  might  be  as  effective  but  while  we 
argue  this  question  we  lose  the  children 
who  give  us  only  a  single  opportunity  to 
reach  them  and  teach  them.  Unfortunately 
a  twelve  year  old  boy  or  girl  Is  12  years  old 
Just  once. 

There  are  many  promising  programs  being 
implemented  throughout  the  country  but  I 
particularly  want  to  refer  to  one  part  of  the 
curriculum  which  Is  rarely  included  In  pro- " 
grammlng  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  Is 
scarcely  mentioned  In  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  many  respects  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren can  meet  all  other  children  as  equals 
In  the  fields  of  music  and  art.  This  Is  true 
In  the  creative  and  performing  aspects  If  not 
In  what  Is  normally  and  Inappropriately 
called  "appreciation."  While  education  In 
the  basic  skills  Is  essential  we  would  be  ne- 
glecting an  Important  element  In  the  educa- 
tion of  deprived  children  If  we  minimized 
the  arts.  In  my  school  district  we  have  seen 
children  who  came  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds learn  to  create — to  write  music 
which  was  then  performed  by  Instrumental 
groupw — -a  dramatic  change  from  the  pmttern 
of  failure,  frustration  and  non-recognition. 
In  the  arts  the  disadvantaged  child  will 
often  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  group  as  an  equal.  I  am  aware  of  In- 
stances wherein  musical  or  arlstic  proficiency 
was  the  key  to  educating  the  disadvantaged 
child — where  a  college  scholarship  was  the 
reward  Instead  of  the  more  familiar  rejection. 

In  the  overall  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  we  are  discussing  this  morning 
school  boards  have  a  further  obligation.  We 
cannot  continue  to  do  business  as  usual. 
When  the  geographic  borders  of  a  school  dis- 
trict create  lack  of  balance  as  to  population 
or  financial  resources  we  should  be  receptive 
to  and  Initiate  changes  which  would  Improve 
education  In  areas  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
existing  school  districts.  We  should  explore 
cooperative  programs  with  neighboring  sys- 
tems. We  must  not  wait  for  citizens  and 
parents  to  come  to  us  In  their  wrath  but 
encourage  greater  participation  through 
citizen's  committees  whose  recommendations 
will  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  board's 
decision-making.  These  are  not  easy  tasks 
but  nevertheless  must  be  undertaken  boldly 
and  Imaginatively. 

In  the  literature,  at  the  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. In  the  reports  on  educating  the 
disadvantaged  we  are  warned  against  being 
tinduly  optimistic  as  the  result  of  apparent 
gains  by  pupils  In  pilot  projects.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  warned  against  imdue 
pessimism  as  to  programa  which  do  not  Im- 
mediately bring  significant  results.  It  Is  all 
very  well  to  weight  the  "should-wes/ 
shouldn't  wes"  of  a  project— but  I  believe 
that  It  is  even  more  important  for  boards 
to  adapt  and  adopt  an  old  slogan — "Dont 
Jtist  sit  there — do  something!" 

We  cannot  await  for  eternal  truths — these 
will  never  appear.  The  only  Ideal  program  Is 


the  one  which  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable 
right  now  for  the  children  we  are  teaching 
and  helping  today. 

School  boards  must  recognize  that  their 
main  concern  really  is  to  assist  each  child 
reach  his  maximum  potential.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  complacent  and  conservative  at- 
titudes— we  must  do  less  talking  about  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  individual  child  and 
more  doing.  We  must  be  more  concerned 
with  children  than  with  dollars.  Only  then 
win  we  be  answering  not  some  amorphous 
need — but  we  will  be  responding  to  the  Indi- 
vidual child — the  disadvantaged  child — the 
deprived  child — when  he  calls  out  to  us — the 
educational  leaders  of  the  community: 

Listen  to  me. 

Look  at  me. 

Pay  attention  to  me. 

Care  about  me. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL.  AND  AMERICAN  OP- 
PORTUNITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Johnson 
should,  on  its  veiT  merits  alone,  be  the 
occasion  for  unanimous  congratulations 
on  a  splendid  choice. 

Yet,  because  Thurgood  Marshall  is  a 
Negro,  because  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  because  we 
live  in  a  time  of  the  opportunity  revolu- 
tion, Mr.  Marshall's  appointment  has 
taken  on  added  symbolic  significance. 

Thurgood  Marshall's  rise  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  means  that,  in  America,  it 
is  still  what  you  are,  and  not  who  you 
are,  that  counts. 

His  appointment  means  that  a  fine 
intellect,  love  of  the  law,  stamina,  cour- 
age, and  dedication  can  bring  a  man  to 
the  top  of  his  profession. 

His  appointment  means  that  the 
American  Negro  is  part  of  American  so- 
ciety and  not  outside  of  It. 

His  appointment  highlights  the  inten- 
sive "opportunity  effort"  which  President 
Johnson  has  carried  on  for  almost  4 
years. 

His  appointment  is  a  model  and  in- 
spiration to  other  members  of  "minor- 
ity" groups  in  America. 

In  short,  as  President  Johnson  said 
when  he  armounced  Mr.  Marshall's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court:  Mr.  Marshall 
was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

At  long  last  the  United  States  is 
breaking  the  color  barrier  to  service  on 
our  highest  court. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  a  barrier  to 
exist  in  our  country,  and  we  must  still 
do  much  to  abolish  it  completely  in  all 
areas.  But  much  of  our  progress  in  mak- 
ing this  Nation  colorblind  must  go  to 
President  Johnson  who  has  been  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  President  this 
Nation  has  known  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

As  one  who  served  on  the  committee 
which  conducted  the  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as 
judge  of  the  second  circuit  and  was 
privileged  to  report  the  favorable  action 
on  that  nomination  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  on  this  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  excellent  and  thoughtful 
editorials  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
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the  Detroit  News,  and  the  Washington 
Post  which  praise  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Marshall. 

I  know  that  all  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans share  that  praise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  15.  19671 
M«.  Marshall's  Nomination  Is  Both  Kittinc 
'  AND  Jttst 

The  court  of  public  opinion  will  never 
believe  that  race  played  no  part  In  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  become  the  first  Negro  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Nor  should  It. 

Mr.  MarshaU's  race  undeniably  played  a 
part. 

Doubtless  the  President,  ever  the  canny 
politician,  understood  that  Mr.  Marshall's 
nomination  would  win  favor  among  the 
Negro  community  and  It  has  The  whole 
npectrum  of  Negro  leadership  Is  Jubilant. 

But  Mr.  Marshall's  race  more  surely  played 
a  part  In  another  way,  for  it  was  his  race 
which  drove  him  Into  an  intense  study  of 
the  Constitution.  Combing  precedents  and 
finding  them  wanting,  he  probed  the  essence 
of  the  Constitution  and  poured  new  mean- 
ing Into  some  of  Its  forgotten  and  Ignored 
provisions.  Due  process  of  law.  Equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  He  breathed  new  life  Into 
these  previously  limp  14th  Amendment 
phrases. 

As  chief  attorney  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, he  relied  on  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  to  convince  the  high  court  that  a  Jim 
Crow  interpretation  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions may  have  been  acceptable  in  earlier 
times  but  was  acceptable  no  more 

Mr.  Marshall  won  the  original  school  de- 
segregation case.  He  won  a  case  forbidding 
restrictive  covenants  in  the  sale  of  homes 
and  a  case  that  opened  primary  elections  in 
the  South  to  Negroes  and  another  which 
ruled  Negro  teachers  must  receive  the  same 
pay  as  white  teachers. 

Perhaps  more  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  than 
those  of  any  other  American,  a  largely  spgre- 
gated  society  was  changed  Into  a  largely  Inte- 
grated society  and  Negroes  acquired  funda- 
mental protections  of  full  citizenship  and 
found  whole  new  areas  of  challenges  and  op- 
portunities opening  up  for  them. 

So,  race  did  play  a  part  in  President  John- 
son's nomination  of  Mr    Marshall 

And  it  is  fitting  that  the  man  who  opened 
a  new  world  for  the  Negro  in  .\m"r;ca  by 
gaining  precedent-shattering  ccurt  decisions 
should  personally  shatter  another  by  be- 
coming the  first  Negro  to  sit  on  the  highest 
Cjurt  in  the  land  His  wo  k  .us  ;tu  .ifarney 
and  his  later  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
circuit  court  and  as  the  solicitor  general  fully 
qualify  him  for  elevatlcn  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Constitution,  as  nne  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  court  once  said.  Is  what  the  Judges  say 
It  Is  and  the  Judges  in  recent  years  have  re- 
peatedly ssld  It  to  be  what  Mr  Marshall  con- 
vinced them  it  ought  to  be.  Our  basic  com- 
pact of  government  is  not  really  the  work 
of  a  small  group  of  men  and  it  was  not  ac- 
tually struck  off  at  .\ny  one  time,  contrary 
to  popular  nation  It  is  a  llvi.-.g  C'lr.'^tit'Jtion 
which  has  been  altered  many  times  by  the 
people  through  the  amendment  process  and 
many  more  times  by  the  courts  whi^-h  in- 
terpret it  to  meet  the  nation's  needs.  In  In- 
fluencing some  of  these  interpret.) tloivs  Mr 
Marshall  has  already  had  as  large  a  role  In 
writing  the  ConR^lt'it'on  h.«  m.my  .f  those  the 
history  books  call  the  Pounders 

It  is  not  only  fitting  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall now  becomes  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  Is  Just.  Undeniably  a  Negro,  he  Is 
undeniably  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
constitutional  lawyers 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  June  14,  1967] 
Masshall  Steps  Up  to  High  Coi:kt 

It  was  appropriate  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, who  has  made  a  career  out  of  smash- 
ing racial  barriers,  should  become  the  first 
Negro  Justice  nominee  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Two  years  ago  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Marshall  as  the  first  Negro  solicitor 
general,  the  third  highest  post  In  the  Justice 
Department.  Back  in  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy had  name<±  Marshall  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  seoond  circuit  covering  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

Marshall  has  been  breaking  new  racial 
trails  ever  since  he  graduated  from  Howard 
University's  law  school.  His  first  civil  rights 
victory  came  soon  after  he  entered  private 
law  practice  when  he  won  a  case  compelling 
admission  of  a  Negro  law  student  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland — which  had  refused 
Marshall's  own  admission. 

But  It  was  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  that  Marshall  made  his  prin- 
cipal legal  reputation.  Prom  that  poet  he 
argued  32  civil  rights  cases  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court — and  won  29  of  them.  The 
most  famous  was  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  school  desegregation  case  which 
repealed  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  Integration  of 
schools  throughout  the  United  Stales. 

Because  of  his  long  record  with  the 
NAACP,  Marshall  is  better  known  as  an  ad- 
vocate than  as  a  Judge.  Yet  In  nearly  four 
years  in  the  relative  obscurity  of  the  appeals 
bench,  he  wrote  more  than  100  opinions,  not 
one  of  which  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  If  he's  an  excellent  advocate  (as 
some  of  his  colleagues  also  were  at  their 
appointment),  he  now  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  he  can  become  an  excellent 
Supreme  Court  Justice  as  well. 

One  thing  is  certain:  His  appointment 
ought  to  be  quickly  confirmed.  There  should 
be  no  repetition  of  the  dl.sgraceful  delay 
over  confirmation  that  Southern  senators 
caused  before  permitting  approval  of  Mar- 
shall's nomination  as  a  federal  Judge  in  1963. 
The  quick  conftrmt^lon  of  his  1965  appoint- 
ment to  the  solictor  general's  post  ought  to 
set    the   pattern   for   this   year's   action. 

Marshall's  appointment  once  more  con- 
flrms  President  Johnson's  words  when  Mar- 
shall w.ts  s-*orn  in  as  solicitor  general: 
.  .  our  nation  has  now  progressed  to  the 
point — in  large  measure  because  of  what 
Thurgix)d  Marshall  has  done — that  race  no 
longer  serves  as  a  bar  to  the  e.xerclse  of  ex- 
perience nnd  skill." 

In  f,ict.  Marshall's  appointment  Is  fui'ther 
proof  of  a  fact  to  which  his  earlier  civil 
rishts  triumphs  has  testUled  Justice  now  is 
colorblind  in   this  country. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  14,  196'^] 
At  Long  Last 

Thirty  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  suyji^e.stlng  that  a  Necro  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Twenty  year?  ago,  such  an  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  inconceivable  Even 
five  years  aeo  politicians  generallv  agreed 
".hi.t  t'.ie  Preslder.t  who  made  sucli  an  ap. 
polntment  wouic:  be  subjecting  his  political 
iuture  to  the  gravest  kind  of  risk. 

But  no  President  has  put  more  Negroes 
into  high  office  than  Lyndon  B  Johnson  and 
Ills  appoliUment  yesterday  of  Thurgood 
Mrtrshall  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  was  almost 
Inevitable  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  maturing 
of  race  relhtlons  in  recent  ye  irs  that  this 
nomination  l.s  not  likely  to  bo  opposed  ex- 
cept In  a  few  scattered  pl:ices  And  this 
shoild  .serve  hs  a  demonbtrnllon  of  Just  how 
rapidly  race  relations  h  ive  Improved  to  tliose 
Negro  Ic.idTs  who  argue  that  their  people 
can   get   tl.eir   rights  only   through   vlulence 

For  President  Jonn.-ion  the  numlnatlon  Is 
another  ir.dlc  lion  of  his  desire  to  bring 
able  Neproes  .'nto  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 


ernment. He  has  prevotisly  appointed  the 
first  Negro  to  a  position  carrying  Cabinet 
rank.  He  has  named  two  Negroes  to  the  sub- 
Cabinet  level  In  major  departments,  eight 
to  Ambassadorships,  11  to«Judgeships,  and 
dozens  of  others  to  major  posts. 

For  Mr.  Marshall,  the  nomination  is  the 
climax  of  a  distinguished  career.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  Nation's  leading  Negro 
lawyer,  challenged  for  the  label  In  the  past 
only  by  Judge  William  Henry  Hastle,  and  in 
the  present  only  by  a  rising  group  of  young 
lawyers,  too  Inexperienced  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Nation'8  highest,  court.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  an  outstanding  advocate  for 
civil  rights  in  his  years  as  head  of  the 
NAACP's  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  His  horizons  were  broadened  beyond 
civil  rights  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  And  his  years  as  Solicitor 
General  have  certainly  helped  to  give  him 
the  exposure  to  the  many  aspects  of  law 
that  a  Justice  needs 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  quickly  confirm 
the  nomination. 


STOP  THE  STATES  FROM  TAKING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
MEANT  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
1965  Social  Security  Amendments  the 
Congress  included  legislation  enabling 
the  States  to  disregard  up  to  $5  per 
month  in  computing  the  resources  of 
pcr.sons  in  need  of  public  welfare  assist- 
ance 'V'et  it  is  a  chocking  fact  that  more 
than  900,000  of  these  people — people  so 
poor  that  they  must  have  public  assist- 
ance— instead  of  receiving  even  the  small 
amount  Congress  thus  intended  for 
them,  have  instead  been  contributing  the 
difference  to  their  State  treasuries  in- 
voluntarily. A  cynic  might  say  that  the 
39  States  which  do  this  are  robbing  the 
poor  John  Edelman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  put  it  more 
politrly  when  he  said,  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes,  that 
.such  States  "believe  in  economizing  at 
the  expen.se  of  their  poorest  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  up  today  on 
tills  topic  in  order  to  make  clear  the  full 
import  of  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Friday,  S.  1965.  Let  me  first 
spe'.l  out  the  details  of  the  shameful 
situation  which  is  Involved,  the  .situa- 
tion which  demands  some  £;uch  remedy 
a5  the  mandate  to  the  States  which  my 
bill  contains. 

S.  1965,  by  coincidence,  has  its  roots  in 
the  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  In  that  bill,  the  Congress 
provided  for  a  7-percent  increa.se  in  social 
.secuiity  benefit  payments,  with  a  mini- 
mum increase  of  $4  per  month — suffi- 
cient for  even  the  minimum  beneficiary 
to  cover,  at  least  in  theory,  the  $3  charge 
for  part  B  coverage  under  medicare.  It 
is  difficult  for  many  Americans,  especial- 
ly though  enjoying  property,  to  realize 
what  a  difference  even  $4  per  month  can 
make  in  the  lives  of  the  very  poor.  I 
recall  letters  from  individuals,  who  felt 
that  they  could  not  spare  the  $3  for  the 
part  B  premiums,  needing  the  small  cash 
income  even  more. 

In  passing  that  bill,  we  in  the  Congress 
made  It  clear  that  we  expected  to  help 
such  persons,  not  to  replenish  the  coffers 
of  State  treasuries.  We  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  allowed — but  did 
not  mandate— the  States  tx)  pass  along 
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up  to  $5  per  month  of  added  social 
security  t)enefits  to  individuals  by  ex- 
cluding it  from  income  calculated  ais  the 
base  of  old  age  assistance,  blind  assist- 
ance, and  other  Federal-State  welfare 
programs  based  on  need. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

At  the  present  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
Information,  only  16  States  are  passing 
along  those  benefits,  intended  to  alleviate 
life  a  little  for  the  very  poorest.  Of  those 
16  some  do  not  allow  the  full  $5  per 
month:  Arkansas  sets  the  figure  at  $3, 
Georgia  at  $4.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  own  State  of  Indiana  is  one  of  those 
few  which  allows  the  full  amount  of  $5 
as  an  exclusion.  Let  me  illustrate  how 
this  has  worked,  because  the  law  does 
not  mandate  the  States  and  is  permis- 
sive only. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  social  security 
beneficiary  has  qualified  for  the  mini- 
mum $40  payment  in  effect  before  the 
1965  change.  Tliis  elderly  person's 
State — and  States  fix  their  own  stand- 
ards of  need,  which  vary  widely — has  set 
a  minimum  need  for  such  a  person  at 
$100.  However,  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  in  his  January  23,  1967, 
message  on  older  Americans,  and  I 
quote: 

Twenty-seven  states  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  welfare 
payments. 


He  also  stated,  incidentally,  that  in 
nine  States  the  average  amounts  paid 
for  old-age  assistance  are  as  low  as  $50 
a  month  or  less. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  State,  with  its 
$100  per  month  standard,  is  one  of  the 
27,  so  that  in  fact  it  allows  its  very  poor, 
who  must  apply  for  public  assistance, 
only  $85.  This  means  that,  with  no  re- 
sources other  than  $40  social  security 
per  month,  the  poor  person  applies  for 
old-age  assistance,  funds  for  which  are 
also  provided  under  the  welfare  section 
of  the  social  security  law  on  a  Federal- 
State  basis.  The  State,  therefore,  out  of 
these  funds  provides  another  $45  of 
monthly  payments  for  the  $85  total, 
even  though  by  its  own  admission  it  takes 
$100  for  such  a  person  to  be  minimally 
provided  for. 

Now  the  increase  brings  social  security 
checks  for  $44  instead  of  $40.  Theoreti- 
cally, it  was  our  intention  that  this  would 
make  it  possible  for  every  person  even  at 
the  lowest  levels  to  pay  the  $3  for  part  B 
medicare  insurance  without  penalizing' 
his  already  minimal  Income,  Certainly 
that  was,  in  part,  the  reason  for  the  per- 
mission to  disregard  up  to  $5  In  struc- 
turing welfare  payments.  But  we  did  not 
require  it,  only  permitted  it.  So  what 
happens? 

The  States,  which  no  one  denies  are 
pressed  for  funds,  decide  that  since  it  is 
not  mandatory,  they  will  refuse  to  exempt 
any  of  the  increased  social  security  from 
the  income  base  to  which  welfare  pay- 
ments are  added.  Now  the  $85  remains 
exactly  the  same;  the  only  difference 
is  that  out  of  it  the  State  welfare  agency 
Pa.vs  $41  instead  of  $45.  In  effect,  the 
State  has  itself  taken  the  $4  intended 
for  its  poor  person  as  a  nice  Federal  gift 
for  its  treasury.  The  poor  person,  rather 
than  having  the  $4  out  of  which  to  pay 
medicare,  winds  up — if  he  is  to  be  in  the 
program  at  all— cutting  down  still  further 


on  food,  clothes,  or  any  other  little  ex- 
pense he  can  livewith  in  order  to  dig  up 
that  monthly  $3.  More  likely,  already  cut 
to  the  bone — and  remember  that  the  total 
in  nine  States  is  $50  or  less — he  can  not 
afford  to  join  the  program  and  so  for- 
goes medical  care  when  it  is  later  needed, 
Ihis,  I  submit,  is  not  far  from  rob- 
bing the  poor.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  improvements  of  1965.  It  was 
never  our  intention  to  subsidize  State 
treasuries  out  of  these  social  security  in- 
creases. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  a  case  involv- 
ing the  very  minimum.  The  increase  at 
other  levels  wps  7  percent,  which  in  some 
ca.ses  on  welfare  means  considerably 
more  per  individual  than  the  $4.  The  case 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  illustrates  the 
extent  of  the  whidfall  to  the  States.  With 
an  annual  budget  of  pubhc  aid  amounting 
to  $350,000,000,  half  is  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Government,  The  gain  to  Illinois 
by  not  passing  on  the  $5  exclusion 
amounts  to  $110,000  per  month,  or 
$1,320,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Do  the 
States  need  this  money  more  than  their 
poor?  Where  is  the  justice  in  this  kind 
of  action? 

You  will  recall  that  the  increase  was 
made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1966,  so 
that  when  the  first  checks  were  issued 
to  the  recipients  of  social  security  raises 
they  were  lump-sum  amounts  for  the  ac- 
cumulated benefits.  In  five  States  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  persons  had  their  public 
assistance  payments  reduced  by  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  their  8-month  ac- 
cumulation of  benefits.  One  of  these 
States  later  corrected  the  situation,  how- 
ever. 

How  many  people  are  we  thus  penaliz- 
ing? While  the  figure  has  moved  up  to  16 
States  which  had  adopted  the  Income  ex- 
clusion privilege  by  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  some  indication  may  be  had  from 
an  earlier  figure  cited  by  Mr.  Edelman 
in  committee  testimony.  In  February 
1966,  when  11  States  only  were  excluding 
the  increases,  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  country  receiving  both  social  secu- 
rity payments  and  welfare  assistance  was 
1,014,000.  In  the  11  States  which,  so  to 
speak,  were  wearing  the  white  hats  of  the 
good  guys,  there  were  138,360  such  cases. 
That  means  that  some  910,000  persons 
throughout  the  Nation  were  then  receiv- 
ing none  of  the  intended  benefits  of  the 
social  security  increases,  not  even  the  $3 
increase  which  would  pay  part  B  medi- 
care. The  figure  is  somewhat  smaller  now, 
perhaps,  but  doubtless  still  around  the 
three-quarter  million  mark. 

At  the  time  the  change  was  made,  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  Kenneth  G. 
Slocum,  investigated  the  impact  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  28  percent  of  the 
population  Is  65  or  older,  as  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  9  percent. 
Here  are  some  comments,  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  small  additional  income 
is  poignantly  evident.  I  quote  from  that 
article,  which  appeared  on  September  22, 
1965,  under  a  heading  which  read  in  part 
"Checks  for  Retroactive  Boost  Go  for 
Clothes,  Food,  Rent": 

Olfford  Adams,  a  former  bookkeeper,  will 
use  his  (retroactive  payment)  check  "to  put 
some  new  rags  on  the  old  frame." 

And  a  frail  old  couple  here  will  tise  the 


money  to  change  hotel  rooms.  "Instead  of  a 
$10-a-week  room  with  cockroaches  on  First 
Street  we're  getting  a  clean  $13-a-week  room 
on  Sixth  Street.  .  .  ." 

On  Saturday,  the  prescription  drug  depart- 
ment at  Webb's  City  reported  business  was 
15  ^i  above  normal,  "Indicating  that  some  of 
these  people  had  been  unable  to  pay  for  pre- 
scriptions untU  the  retroactive  checks  ar- 
rived." says  James  Webb,  executive  vice 
president. 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  small  in- 
creases for  people  who  were  not  confined 
to  the  minimums  set  for  welfare  sub- 
sistence levels,  how  much  greater  the 
meaning  for  those  who  are — but  who 
have  been  deprived  of  any  increase  by 
the  loophole  in  the  law  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

It  is  out  of  this  background  that  my 
bill  has  grown.  We  must  not  let  such  an 
occurrence  take  place  again.  Included  in 
those  for  whom  no  gains  were  made  are 
great  numbers  of  the  380,000  estimated 
bhnd  persons  who  are  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed and  self-supporting. 

My  bill,  Mr,  President,  would  correct 
the  situation  by  simply  requiring  that 
States  must — not  may — disregard  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments  dat- 
ing back  to  January  1,  1966,  and  includ- 
ing increases  to  be  passed  hereafter,  when 
calculating  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining welfare  assistance  payments  un- 
der the  Federal-State  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law.  We  talk  about  the 
need  for  eliminating  poverty,  but  when 
we  pass  a  measure  to  upgrade  the  poorest 
of  our  citizens  a  little  bit  in  this  way  we 
leave  a  loophole  that  gives  the  benefits 
to  the  States  instead  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  better.  We 
must  not  let  it  happen  again.  We  must 
correct  the  inequities  by  passage  of  this 
bill,  or  one  which  will  acliieve  the  same 
objectives.  To  do  less  is  intolerable. 


URBAN  AMERICA,  INC. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  has  been  so  active 
in  the  field  of  urban  affairs  in  the  past 
few  years  that  this  activity  has  tended 
to  overshadow  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  private  groups. 

One  of  the  most  dynamic  private 
groups  has  been  Urban  America,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Washington.  This 
organization  has  attempted  to  assist 
cities  that  are  planning  for  the  future, 
and  for  a  better  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic environment  in  urban  areas. 

Urban  America,  Inc.,  was  established 
In  1965  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from 
the  Taconic  Foundation.  Later  that  same 
year  it  merged  its  activities  with  those  of 
the  Action  Council  for  Better  Cities.  Its 
success  has  been  due  to  James  Rouse, 
its  president,  and  this  success  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  recent  appointment  of 
William  Slayton  as  executive  director. 
Mr.  Slayton  was  formerly  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
experts  in  the  urban  field. 

Urban  America,  Inc.,  operates  in  five 
areas  and  seeks  to  improve:  The  quality 
of  architecture,  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  cities,  the  governmental 
policies  in  urban  affairs,  the  interest  of 
the  business  community  in  urban  pro- 
grams, and  the  quality  of  low-income 
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housing.  One  of  its  most  significant  ac- 
tivities has  been  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  FHA 
section  221(d)  (31  below  the  market  in- 
terest rate  Insured  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  units  for  those  of  low  or  mod- 
erate Income.  It  has  done  this  by  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  and  Information 
to  nonprofit  siwnsors  through  its  Non- 
profit Housing  Center  Us  publications 
include  Architectural  Forum,  one  of  the 
best  magazines  in , the  des.Kn  and  en- 
vi  ronmentfil  lleia. 

This  month  Urban  America,  Inc  .  ha.> 
launched  a  new  publication.  City,  which 
will  be  published  bimonthly  This  peri- 
odical is  designed  to  improve  thf  ran^e 
of  knowledge  to  the  reader  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  full  spectrum  of  problem,,  whicii 
face  the  city.  Its  first  issue  is  devoted 
to  an  excellent  review  of  the  important 
events  of  the  last  year  which  have  af- 
fected our  cities  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Rouse  and  Bill  Slayton  for  develop- 
ing this  vital  pubhcatlon,  and  w*sh  tliem 
success  on  this  publication  as  well  as  m 
their  other  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  section  of  the  first  Issue  of  City 
be  printed  in  the  Record  The  section 
deals  with  the  activities  and  purposes 
of  the  organization  and  the  role  City 
will  play  In  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

trrban  America.  Inc  .  last  September  wel- 
comed some  1,000  specialists  .ind  citl7en,s  to 
its  Washington  conference  on  •Our  People 
and  Their  Cities  '■  Several  of  the  spenkers.  in 
turn,  welcomed  Urban  America  as  what  one 
termed  "a  catalytic  force"  for  improvement 
of  the  urban  environment.  The  conference 
was  called,  in  part,  to  bring  new  ideas  and 
Insights  Into  Urban  .Americas  developing 
program.  It  marked  a  midpoint  in  the  tran- 
sition from  organization  to  direct  involve- 
ment In  urban  problems,  a  transition  now 
nearly  complete. 

Urban  America  began  with  Stephen  R 
Currier's  concern  with  the  quality  of  life  in 
cities.  It  was  formed  under  a  Taconlc  Poun- 
datlon  grant  In  February.  1965.  through  the 
Joining  of  Mr.  Currier  s  goals  to  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  .Association.  In  De- 
cember. 1966,  it  merged  with  the  Action 
Council  for  Better  Cities 

Urban  Americas  first  18  months  were 
spent  In  a  wide-ranging  ex.imlnatlon  of 
urban  problems  for  the  points  at  which  In- 
tervention could  have  most  effect  By  mld- 
1966,  Urban  Americas  program  had  begun 
to  take  both  substance  and  a  definite  style 
In  June.  William  L.  Slayton.  former  com- 
missioner of  the  federal  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, was  appointed  executive  vice 
president,  and  began  to  build  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

Urban  America  has  been  organized  In  five 
centers  of  activity.  Three  of  the  centers — 
for  policy,  design  and  information— were 
established  as  key  elements  of  the  program 
early  In  lU  planning.  The  other  two,  fCr  non- 
profit bousing  and  for  business  and  develop- 
ment, grew  from  the  .Action  merger. 

Each  center  has  its  own  staff  and  Its  own 
particular  constituency.  But  the  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility are  thoroughly  interlaced.  Urban 
America  has  been  made  a  flexible  Instru- 
ment, responsive  to  the  changing  problems 
and  opportunities  presented  by  the  cities. 
The  foUowtng  are  some  to  which  Urt>an 
America  responded  In  lU  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

OXSIGN 

In  a  rwnarkable  appendix  to  the  Logue 
report  on  the  development  functions  of  New 


York  City.  Archlteot-Pl.inner  David  Crane 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania  examined  with 
surgical  precision  the  reasons  design  quullty 
IS  so  low  on  the  list  of  c^'ucerns  of  those 
who  build  cities  Simply  .st.ited.  the  reisuns 
were  two  first,  th.it  de*i^a  is  rej;,irdeU  ts  an 
option. a  extra  and  has  no  established  pUce 
on  the  agenda  of  develo^jmental  decision- 
making, and  second,  that  designers  are  un- 
trained and  unpracUced  in  working  at  dlg- 
ger-than-bmlding  scale 

The  Urb^n  D<»ls'n  Center,  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  coajpletlnrflts  staff,  will  direct  Itj 
program  to  the  reftTRval  of  both  the.se  ob- 
st.icles  It  will  not  Itself  undertake  design, 
but  wli:  work  to  inject  design  concern  Into 
the  decision-making  structure.  It  will  seek  to 
develop  new  technUiues.  .tnd  refine  old  ones, 
lor  tne  t-electiou  and  application  of  design 
Uvlent  to  urban-scale  project*  At  the  same 
time.  It  will  encourage  the  preparation  of 
designers  and  of  the  de.'^ign  process,  to  deal 
competently  with  the.' e  larger  and  vastly 
more  complicated  t  :sks 

Archlte.-tural  design  and  its  appllCiUlon  to 
the  urb.in  scene  were,  of  course,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  project  undertaken  by 
•jTiixn  Anierlci.  Inc:  pu^slicatlon  of  The 
A.-chltectural  Farum  The  relationship  be- 
t.voc-'n  Forum  and  Urban  America  is  a  unique 
one  The  maga/lne  enjoys  complete  edlUirlal 
independence,  within  the  bro.td  charter  of 
helping  prepiire  the  architectural  profes.sion 
ijf  ii  more  etfectlve  ro'.e  In  sh.ipmg  the  urban 
environment  It  has  used  that  independence 
to  become  a  lively,  otten  controversial  edi- 
torial force — and  the  nation's  mo,st  thor- 
oughly rer-d  and  respected  journal  of  archi- 
tectural and  urban  design 

In  add.tlon  to  presentation  and  criticism 
of  major  buildings  Forum  regularly  covers 
broader  environmental  Issues  Thus,  in  the 
past  year,  it  was  the  first  national  magazine 
to  examine— and  deplore— the  single-mlud- 
edness  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tems planners.  -Unless  changes  are  made  in 
Its  procedures. "  said  Forum.  "BART's  shiny 
trains  will  p:iss  through  an  environment  that 
Is  worse,  not  better,  for  itfi  presence  •  Two 
months  later  B.ART's  design  consultanU  re- 
signed, making  some  of  the  same  charges  in 
their  departing  statements. 

Forum  also  published  the  first  detailed  re- 
port on  the  Summer  Study  on  Science  and 
Urban  Development,  sponsored  by  HUD  and 
others  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Its  continuing 
series  of  analyses  of  significant  urban  de- 
sign projects  ranged  from  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan Plan  and  Philadelphia's  Market  East 
to  what  it  termed  a  "minl-c-ore  '  for  the  small 
community  of  Rockville.  Md.  Forum's  reach 
also  extended  to  the  social  p.-oblema  of  the 
city:  in  November,  It  found  a  direct  link 
between  design  ani  the  conflict  that  sur- 
rounded the  opening  of  Intermediate  School 
201  in  Harlem  over  the  Issues  of  integra- 
tion and  community  control. 

DEVELOPMENT 

At  its  mid-January  meeting,  Urban  Amer- 
ica's Board  of  Trustees  approved  creation  of 
a  Business  and  Deveh>pnie:it  Center  a*  .'in 
expansion  of  the  Redevelopment  Division 
that  had  been  part  of  Action.  More  than  Just 
a  minor  m.ttter  of  organization,  the  change 
signified  the  current  search  for  new  forms  of 
private  involvement  in  urban  development 
Previously,  private  capita.!  h.id  entered  the 
city-bullding  process  mainly  through  the  u.""- 
ban  renewal  progr.im  .md  the  activities  of 
their  developers  No'.v  other  corporations  were 
entering  the  process  In  other  ways. 

,A  prospectus  outlining  the  need  for  the 
new  Center  recognised  "the  infusion  of  new 
resources  into  the  Job  of  building  and  re- 
building .America  large  amounts  of  capital 
and  miinagerlal  aiid  research  talent  from 
large  corporations."  The  prospectus  said  that 
the  Center's  program  of  analyses,  publica- 
tions, and  Informatlori  services  would  at- 
tempt to  show  how  the  needs  of  cities  could 
be  made  a  market  for  business  Innovation. 
The  objective  wonld  be  "to  build  bridges  be- 


tween planning  and  development,  private 
initiative  and  governmental  power  the  tech- 
nician and  the  layman,  the  profit  and  non- 
profit operation." 

Tne  agenda  of  the  Center's  annual  de- 
vel  ipinent  forum  in  January  suggested  the 
scope  of  lis  activities  At  that  two-day  ses- 
sion, more  than  U'u  delegates  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  "st.ite  of  the  art"  of  new  town  build- 
ing, plus  Insight  Into  techniques  for  adapt- 
ing the  systems  approach  to  community  de- 
velopment George  Bogard  of  General  Elec- 
tric described  the  rationale  for  his  company's 
decision  to  build  new  cities  of  lOO.OOO  popu- 
lation. John  Eberhard  made  a  strong  ap- 
pe^al  to  industry  to  help  broaden  the 
research  base  for  the  next  staije  of  tech- 
nological development  and  thus  enh-ance  the 
physical  plant  we  leave  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. lnvestme:it  banker  John  G  Heimann 
suggested  how  new  sources  might  bs  tapped 
to  lake  the  peaks  and  dips  out  of  the  flow 
of  money  for  housing  loans 

Early  m  1086,  the  Center  organized  :\  ta.sk 
force  to  review  FH.A  procedures  on  multl- 
familv  mort '.ige  insurance  T.usk  force  mem- 
bers visited  11  FHA  local  offices,  and  produced 
eight  recommendations  lor  streamlining  the 
agency's  procedures 

The  Center  held  lecture-workshops  last 
year  at  Berkeley.  Calif  .  and  Princet(m.  N.J  . 
that  were  attended  by  more  than  300  build- 
ers, developers,  lawyers,  architects  and  repre- 
.sentatives  of  nonprofit  organizations.  These 
cessions  provided  briefings  by  authorities  on 
the  Intricacies  of  financing  housing  for  low- 
er-income families  under  the  federal  221d3 
and  rent  supplement  programs  and  on  pub- 
lic-housing Innovations  such  as  the  turnkey 
and  leased-housing  programs.  Superior  urban 
design  for  renewal  projects  was  the  aoal  of  a 
separate  lecture-workshop  at  Princeton. 

Administrative  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tional Action  Council  also  belongs  to  the 
Buslneiis  and  Development  Center.  The 
Council,  made  up  of  more  than  100  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  men,  was  es- 
tablished as  a  forum  for  the  debate  of  na- 
tional urban  Issues. 

POUCT 

Last  November,  the  electorate  took  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right.  Analysts  added  up  the 
projectable  attitudes  of  the  90th  Congress, 
and  concluded  that  the  model  cities  and  rent 
supplement  programs,  were  they  to  be  In- 
troduced this  year  rather  than  last,  would 
have  virtually  no  chance  of  passage.  Pros- 
pects for  the  funding  of  these  programs  and 
the  launching  of  new  ones  seemed  glum; 
only  the  nation's  mayors  were  talking  deter- 
minedly about  pressing  for  further  urban 
advances,  and  they  were  vulnerable  to  the 
charge  of  special  pleading. 

In  January,  Urban  America  invited  the 
mayors  of  a  cross-section  of  major  cities 
to  a  series  of  Washington  meetings  from 
which  emerged  two  plans  for  action.  One  was 
for  the  formation  of  an  urban  coaUtlon, 
composed  of  groups  that  share  a  major  stake 
In  cities.  The  other  was  for  the  creation  of 
an  Urban  Economic  Council  which  would 
examine  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  eco- 
nomic policies  on  urban  areas. 

Urban  America  Is  now  working  with  a 
steering  committee  of  mayors  to  bring  to- 
gether spokesmen  for  components  of  the 
coalition— business,  education,  civil  rights 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. Meetings  with  each  of  these  groups 
are  aimed  at  developing  an  agenda  for  an 
increased  national  commitment-  federal, 
state,  and  prtvate^ — to  the  cities. 

The  Urban  Economic  Council  will  be  made 
up  of  three  nationally  recognized  economists. 
It  win  be  asked  to  establish  a  two-way  chan- 
nel between  national  and  local  economic 
poUcles.  On  one  hand,  It  will  provide  a  de- 
tidled  analysis  of  urban  needs  and  propose 
the  necessary  administrative  and  budgetary 
measures  to  meet  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
It    will    translate    the    potential    effects    of 
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alternative   national   policies   on   local   pro- 
grams. 

The  Council  will  appraise  the  allocation  of 
economic  resources  and  priorities  for  federal 
expenditures,  assigning  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  urban  programs  to  other  na- 
tional needs.  It  also  will  appraise  the  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  the  programs  and  ex- 
penditures of  local  governments  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  potential  Impact  of 
business  fluctuations  on  cities. 

The  Council's  first  repyort,  to  be  prepared 
by  an  established  private,  nonprofit  agency, 
will  provide  quantitative  estimates  to  1975 
of  urban  expenditures  and  urban  requlifc.' 
ments  under  a  variety  of  possible  situations. 
The  study  will  trace  historical  trends  of  fed- 
eral, suite,  and  local  expenditures  on  pro- 
grams that  are  totally  urban,  such  as  mass 
transit;  those  that  are  totally  non  urban, 
such  as  defense;  and  those  that  have  char- 
acteristics of  both,  such  as  highways. 

Reports  of  the  Council  will  be  Issued  from 
the  Urban  Policy  Center,  which  will  coordi- 
nate the  research  and  writing  'A'ith  assist- 
ance from  consultants.  Tlie  Policy  Center, 
last  of  Urban  America's  components  to  be 
staffed,  will  focus  attention  on  other  major 
Issues  as  well.  It  might,  for  example,  seek 
ways  to  channel  metropolitan  development 
in  coherent  patterns;  or  propose  poUcles  to 
encourage  urban  growth  In  optimal  loca- 
tions; or  ask  publicly  how  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
population  in  metropolitan  areas  by  race 
and  income.  Through  seminars  and  papers, 
the  Center  will  invite  to  such  Issues  national 
discussion  and  debate. 

HOUSING 

Steadily,  in  recent  years,  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral encouragement  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  has  In- 
creased. Today,  nonproflt  sponsors  have  a 
wide  and  flexible  range  of  assistance  pro- 
grams to  use  in  building,  and  they  are  using 
them;  some  60  percent  of  all  housing  con- 
structed under  the  Section  221d3  program 
of  low-rate  mortgage  loans  Is  the  work  of 
nonproflt  sponsors  Some  have  oecome  ex- 
pert In  the  process,  or  have  readily  available 
expertise  they  can  tap.  Others,  particularly 
first-time  sponsors,  are  lost  In  the  Jungle 
of  complications  surrounding  housing  de- 
velopment. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Nonproflt  Hous- 
ing Center  is  to  help  the  latter  group,  and 
help  It  does:  In  the  period  covered  by  its 
latest  bimonthly  report.  It  responded  to  170 
letters  asking  Information  or  technical  as- 
sistance. A  growing  number  were  from  com- 
munities Interested  in  organizing  private  De- 
velopment funds  or  nonproflt  housing  cor- 
porations. 

The  Center  was  created  In  1965  as  the  Lo- 
cal Development  Services  Division  of  Ac- 
TioKT  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  that 
was  renewed  last  fall.  In  October.  It  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  U.S.A.,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Methodist  Church  to  encourage  and 
assist  religious  groups  Interested  In  housing 
sponsorship,  with  each  denomination  con- 
tributing $25,000. 

The  Nonproflt  Housing  Center  Is  the  most 
fully  operational  of  Urban  America's  com- 
ponents, with  four  regional  offices  In  addi- 
tion to  its  headquarters  staff.  Requests  for 
its  technical  assistance  come  from  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  In  major  metropolitan 
areas — and  also  from  places  such  as  Mer- 
cedes, Texas  (population  15.000),  where  the 
Roman  CathoUc  diocese  Is  sp>onsorlng  a  100- 
untt  rent  supplement  project.  In  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Center  Is  working 
with  a  group  of  nonproflt  sponsors  on  a  de- 
velopment plan  and  program  for  construc- 
tion of  new  housing  on  a  vacant  116-acre 
site. 

In  addition  to  local  church  and  commu- 
nity groups,  the  Center's  clientele  extends 


from  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers to  the  Soutbern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  headed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  NAM'S  Center  for  Independent  Action 
asked  assistance  In  studying  the  feasibility 
of  a  privately  financed  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  For  Dr.  King's 
organization,  the  Nonproflt  Housing  Center 
Is  investigating  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  Southeastern  Housing  Development 
Corporation  to  sponsor  low-Income  dwellings 
In  an  eight-state  area.  Preliminary  discus- 
sions also  are  being  held  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  on  a  multi- 
state  housing  program,  and  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporttinlty  on  its  efforts  to  form 
housing  development  corporations  with  di- 
rect involvement  of  the  fKxir  themselves  In 
their   operation. 

To  extend  its  assistance  beyond  what  a 
single  staff  can  provide  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis,  the  Center  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  publications  and  conferences.  It  Is 
about  to  begin  a  series  of  six  regional  meet- 
ings of  potential  nonproflt  sponsors,  with 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. The  sessions  will  deal  with  a  variety 
of  new  housing  tools,  and  will  Include  case 
studies  on  local  projects. 

To  expand  the  nation's  stock  of  expertise, 
the  Nonproflt  Housing  Center  and  the 
church-supported  Urban  Training  Center  of 
Chicago  are  Investigating  the  possibility  of 
holding  one-week  orientation  sessions  and 
Intensive  two-week  seminars  In  federal 
housing  programs.  The  Nonprofit  Housing 
Center  and  the  U.S.  Of&ce  of  Education  also 
are  exploring  the  prospect  of  developing  a 
national  training  program  for  nonproflt 
housing  sponsors  and  corporations,  in  co- 
operation with  several  universities  across 
the  country. 

INFORMATION 

The  services  that  the  city  requires  of  Its 
professionals  increasingly  are  cross-disci- 
plinary services.  The  model  cities  program, 
with  its  demands  for  the  melding  of  social 
concern  with  physical  planning  and  design, 
only  formalizes  a  trend  toward  realization 
that  one  set  of  skills  is  not  sufficient  In  deal- 
ing with  the  complexity  of  development 
problems.  But  collaboration  among  disci- 
plines requires  that  each  know  the  thinking, 
the  mode  of  practice,  the  state  of  research  In 
the  others.  There  are  at  present  few  effective 
means  of  exchanging  this  Information,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressures  of  the  problem  at 
hand. 

In,  an  attempt  to  fill  this  need,  the  Urban 
Information  Center  will  launch  City,  a  bi- 
monthly review  of  urban  affairs.  This  annual 
report  Is,  in  a  sense,  the  first  Issue  of  City, 
Introducing  Its  size,  typography,  tone,  and 
range  of  content.  The  annual  report  is  more 
heavily  Illustrated,  however:  City's  plus-or- 
mlnuB  24  pages  per  Issue  will  consist  mainly 
of  relatively  brief  reports  and  summaries, 
organized  by  sections. 

City  will  be  the  major  headquarters  pub- 
lication of  Urban  America,  reporting  Its 
activities  In  the  context  of  virban  events  and 
thought,  and  prime  outlet  for  the  informa- 
tion-gathering function  that  Is  the  Center's 
basic  task.  The  Center  also  will  continue 
Urban  America's  series  of  special  reports, 
which  In  the  past  year  have  Included  a 
Chart  Book  of  graphically  depicted  statis- 
tics on  the  urban  envlroiunent;  Five 
Speeches,  reproducing  In  permanent  form 
major  addresses  from  the  September  confer- 
ence; The  Troubled  Environment,  the  paper- 
back proceedings  of  an  Important  1966  sym- 
posium; and  a  series  of  guidebooks  and 
analyses  produced  by  the  Nonprofit  Hous- 
ing Center. 

Issued  concurrently  with  this  annual  re- 
port are  Wilfred  Owen's  colorful  Fable  on 
urban  transportation;  and  John  O.  Hel- 
mann's  paper  The  Neceasary  Revolution  in 
Housing  Finance  from  the  January  forum  of 
the  Business   and  Development  Center.   In 


preparation  are  publications  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  open  space,  to  the  reorganization  of 
urban  goverrunents,  to  the  design  and  work- 
ings of  fountains,  to  case  histories  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing,  to  a  colloquy 
on  urban  design  that  was  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  model  cities. 

These  publications,  and  City,  are  mainly 
directed  to  urban  specialists.  To  Increase  and 
Inform  the  Interest  of  the  general  public, 
the  Center  acts  as  a  reference  service  for  the 
press,  radio,  and  television.  Regular  contact 
Is  maintained  with  lu-ban  affairs  editors  and 
writers  on  newspapers  throughout  the  na- 
tion. The  reference  function  of  the  Center 
also  serves  as  a  resource  for  Urban  America's 
80  Local  Group  Associates,  the  citizens'  and 
business  organizations  that  are  on  the  firing 
line  of  urban  Issues.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  both  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
affiliates  and  the  exchange  of  Information 
among  them  through  Urban  America, 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  joui-nals  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Progressive 
magazine.  Founded  in  1909  by  the  late 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  it  has  continued 
to  be  unruffled  by  the — at  times — more 
popular  majority  view.  It  has  continued 
to  serve  for  almost  60  years  as  a  source  of 
independent,  thoughtful,  and  responsible 
comment  on  public  issues  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Progressive, 
ably  edited  by  Mr,  Morris  H.  Rubin,  is 
still  published  in  Madison,  Wis.  Through 
the  publication  of  its  editorials  and 
articles  the  Progressive  magazine  has 
certainly  lived  up  to  the  tradition  en- 
dorsed by  the  late  Senator  La  FoUette  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  lead  edi- 
torial: "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 

In  the  July  issue  appear  articles 
worthy  of  being  read  by  my  colleagues, 
"War  and  Peace  in  the  Middle  East"  is 
a  brilliant  editorial  analysis  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflct.  I  suggest  that  an  article 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
YoTTNG  of  Ohio,  entitled  "The  New  De- 
itiocracy  in  Vietnam,"  should  be  read  by 
the  entire  Senate,  A  short  editorial  en- 
titled "Morgan  Moves  Up"  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  loss  of  Edward  P.  Morgan  to 
the  radio  networks.  Mr,  Morgan  leaves 
a  void  which  will  not  be  easily  filled 
when  he  moves  to  National  Education 
Television  on  a  2-year  leave  of  absence. 
The  Progressive  correctly  states  that  his 
12  years  of  broadcasting  for  the  APL- 
CIO  stand  as  "models  of  perception, 
clarity,  and  courage." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  magazine,  July  1967] 
War  and  Peace  in  thx  Middle  East 
Hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  had  oome  to 
an  end  as  this  was  written,  Israel  arms  were 
brilliantly  triumphant  on  every  front.  Great- 
ly outnumbered  and  forced  to  fight  simul- 
taneously on  three  or  f o\ir  fronts,  the  Israelis 
destroyed  much  of  the  shiny  new  military 
hardware  given  the  Arabs  by  the  Soviets  and. 
In  the  process,  shattered  the  morale  of  the 
Arabs  who.  only  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
whipped  into  a  frenzied  mob  clamoring  for  a 
holy  war  to  exterminate  Israel. 
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Tbe  speed  and  scop*  of  the  Israeli  triumph 
stunned  the  whole  world.  Now  comes  the 
hard  and  heavy  task  of  building  a  peace — a 
peace  that  may  be  more  difficult  to  achieve 
as  a  result  of  the  very  magnitude  of  Israel  "s 
victory.  Bitterness  and  hate  are  everywhere. 
Despair  and  devastation  dominate  the  Arab 
countryside.  None  of  the  bislc  causes  of  con- 
flict baa  been  resolved  by  the  success  of  Is- 
rael's arms. 

This  U  the  moment  when  the  leaders  and 
people  of  Israel  must  exercise  extraordinary 
restraint,  as  some  are.  Some  hot-headed  Is- 
raelis, however,  may  continue  to  demand  the 
spoils  of  victory,  but  the  only  meaningful 
frxilt  of  military  success  for  Israel  is  a  peace 
settlement  that  makes  possible  the  patient 
pursuit  of  reconciliation  with  the  Arab  world. 
As  the  late  Albert  Einstein  once  said:  "Peace 
cannot  be  kept  by  force.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  understanding." 

When  hoetUltles  broke  out  June  5,  each 
side  accused  the  other  of  flrlng  the  first  shot. 
We  tend  to  agree  with  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
strongly  pro-Israeli  New  York  Times  that 
while  history  may  never  be  able  to  make  an 
exact  determination,  "the  presumptive  evi- 
dence Is  that  the  Israelis  launched  the  actual 
flghtlng." 

This  Is  not  to  brand  Israel  as  the  aggres- 
sor on  tne  basis  of  the  evidence  available  to 
us  up  to  now.  If  she  did  Are  the  first  shot. 
It  was  only  after  Intense  and  deliberate  prov- 
ocation by  Arab  leaders— and  several  weeks 
of  fruitless  haggling  by  the  Great  Powers 
and  frustrating  paralysis  in  the  United 
Nations.  Encircled  by  a  bitterly  hostUe  Arab 
world  vowing  her  destruction,  confronted 
with  hastily  rigged  military  alliances  be- 
tween previously  feuding  Arab  nations,  faced 
with  total  Arab  mobilization  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Egypt,  denied  Innocent  passage 
to  and  from  her  vital  port  of  Elath.  convinced 
that  her  very  survival  was  at  stake,  and  left 
largely  alone  In  her  agony  by  the  rest  of  the 
world — ^Itra«l  showed  great  and  commend- 
able restraint  untU  the  guns  went  off. 

In  longer-range  terms,  none  of  the  three 
actors  m  the  current  crisis— the  Great  Pow- 
ers. Israel,  and  the  Arab  world — came  Into 
the  court  of  world  opinion  with  spotless 
hands.  Each  contributed  some  of  the  matches 
and  the  tinder  that  Ignited  the  fire  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  run  out  of  control. 
Consider  the  roles  each  has  played: 

One.  The  Great  Powers,  expressing  shock 
and  dlsnxay  at  first  over  the  war  hysteria  and 
then  over  the  war  Itself  that  swept  through 
the  Middle  East,  were  guUty  of  massive 
hypocrisy.  For  It  was  they  who  had  raced 
each  other  to  provide  the  arms,  without 
which  a  military  confrontation  would  have 
been  Impowlble.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  weapons  Into  the  trigger-happy  hands  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians.  France  had 
sold  a  sizable  arsenal  to  the  understandably 
anxlety-rldden  Israelis.  Great  Britain  had 
deposited  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
doUara  worth  of  military  hardware  In  the 
oll-rlch  country  of  Saudi  Arabia.  And  the 
United  States,  true  to  Its  tradition  of  free  en- 
terprise, had  supplied  mountains  of  arms  to 
both  sides.  Altogether,  a  recent  London  Times 
study  showed,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
North  America  have  poured  almost  13  hMion 
In  armaments  Into  this  highly  inflammable 
region  since  World  War  II. 

All  the  Great  Powers,  moreover,  were  gnllty 
of  falling,  despite  repeated  w.am;ngs.  to  come 
to  grips,  either  In  the  United  Nations  or 
through  Pour  Power  talks,  with  the  basic 
Issues  which  almost  everyone  knew  must  one 
day  explode  In  violent  confrontation.  The  So- 
viets played  an  especially  dangerovis  game  in 
encouraging  Nasser  and  other  Arab  adven- 
turers. And  the  United  States,  obsessed  as 
always  with  deepening  escalation  In  Vietnam. 
Ignored   the  danger   signals   flashing   In   the 


Middle  East.  Indeed,  for  nearly  six  months 
President  Johnson  left  vacant  the  key  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Near 
East.  When  he  finally  filled  the  position  by 
giving  the  Job'to  his  ambassador  to  the  UAR. 
he  left  Cairo  without  an  American  ambas- 
sador for  eleven  weeks  Just  at  the  time  Nas- 
ser was  brewing  his  new  crisis. 

Two.  Israel,  obliged  by  hostile  encirclement 
to  play  a  lonely  game,  has  overplayed  her 
hand  on  occasion  She  refusied.  for  example, 
tor  reasons  that  seem  to  us  false  pride,  to 
permit  a  Unlted'Nations  presence  on  her  side 
of  the  border  after  the  war  of  1956.  although 
Egj'pt.  too  weak  and  defeated  to  resist,  con- 
sented to  such  a  presence  until  the  current 
crisis  exploded  H.id  Israel  consented  to  a 
UN.  presence  In  1956.  the  withdrawal  of  UN 
forces  from  Egypt  demanded  and  obtained 
by  Nasser,  would  still  have  left  a  United  Na- 
tions buffer  force  on  the  Israeli  side  of  the 
border  and  possibly  might  have  barred  the 
way  to  hostilities. 

Israel,  moreover,  has  unwisely  walked  out 
of— or  failed  to  attend— meetings  of  the 
Mixed  .Armistice  Commissions  established  by 
the  United  Nations  to  resolve  specific  dis- 
putes There  have  been  occasions  over  the 
past  decade,  too.  as  the  United  Nations  has 
determined,  when  Israel  violently  over-re- 
acted to  border  Incidents 

For  example,  the  Israelis  over-reacted  to 
.\rab  provocations  late  last  fall  and  this  past 
spring  shortly  before  the  current  explosion- 
and.  In  the  Judgment  of  some  competent  ob- 
servers, may  have  set  fire  to  the  tinderbox 
the  Arabs  had  provided  In  a  demilitarized 
zone  of  Jordan.  Israel  retaliated  to  an  un- 
visually  severe  terrortst  attack  on  her  border 
by  burning  teftyjordanlan  homes — al- 
though, to  be  sure,  not  until  the  Inhabitants 
had  been  warned.  In  April  this  year  Israeli 
aircraft  shot  down  six  Sovlet-bullt  Syrian 
MIGs  over  Jordanian  and  Syrian  territoTy 
Par  more  significant,  perhaps,  was  the  May 
declaration  by  the  highest  Israeli  officials. 
Including  the  usually  mild-mannered  and 
peace-committed  Prime  Minister  Eshkol, 
that  further  border  raids  from  Syria  would 
result  In  the  Invasion  of  that  country,  the 
seizure  of  Dam.iscus.  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Syrian  government. 

The  Jittery,  unstable  government  of 
Syria — there  have  been  a  dozen  changes  In 
Syria's  government  In  eleven  years — Immedi- 
ately appealed  to  Egypt  to  honor  her  mlU- 
Ury  alliance  In  the  face  of  this  grave  threat 
from  Israel.  President  Nasser,  who  had  often 
proclaimed  his  Implacable  hostility  to  Israel 
and  had  long  waited  In  the  wings  to  reassert 
his  claim  to  leadership  of  the  Arab  world, 
bounced  onto  the  stage,  ordered  the  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  forces  out  of  his 
country,  mobilized  hU  own  forces  on  the 
border,  declared  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  closed 
to  Israeli  shipping,  and,  doubtless  much  to 
his  own  surprise  at  the  swift  pace  of  events, 
found  himself  acclaimed.  In  the  Arab  world. 
aa  the  hero  and  savior  who  haul  parlayed  a 
couple  of  Israeli  mlstiikes  Into  a  brief  politi- 
cal triumph  over  Israel— a  triumph  that  was 
soon,  however,  to  be  reversed  by  the  spectac- 
ular military  success  of  the  Israelis. 

A  final  grievance  against  Israel  held  by 
many  western  students  of  the  region  who 
deeply  believe  In  her  right  to  live  as  a  free 
and  Independent  nation  Is  her  long-stand- 
ing failure  to  deal  humanely  and  compre- 
hensively with  the  vexing  problem  of  the 
estimated  800.000  to  1.000,000  Arab  refugees 
who  were  uprooted  or  who  uprooted  them- 
selves when  the  Israelis  took  over  their  por- 
tion of  Palestine  two  decades  ago.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  achieved  In  all  these 
vears  In  working  out  a  decent  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  Palestinian  Arabs  who  lost 
their  lands  and  homes  to  Israel. 

Three.  The  Arab  World,  led  by  Nassers 
Egypt,  rates  the  decisive  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  current  crisis.  The  conflict  over  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  an 


Important  factor  but  not  the  governing  con- 
sideration. The  heart  of  the  matter  was  and 
jg  .v,„  ref usual  of  the  Arab  world  to  accept 
the  \  .ry  existence  of  Israel,  which  was  created 
tlux)ugh  the  partition  of  Palestine  In  1947- 
1948,  with  the  blessing  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Shortly  there- 
after the  new  nation  was  recognized  by  and 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  IS  understandable  that  the  Arabs  pas- 
sionately resent  the  transfer  of  the  land  that 
Is  now  Israel  to  the  Jews — a  transfer  made 
without  Arab  consent  and  over  their  bitter 
and  violent  objections.  But  time,  tradition, 
and  International  agreement  have  sealed  the 
settlement  of  1947-1948,  and  the  Implacable, 
vengeance-motivated  Insistence  of  the  Arab 
leadership  that  Israel  must  be  destroyed.  If 
persisted  In,  could  only  result  In  chaos  and 
disaster  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  strident  competition  among  Arab 
leaders  to  spew  the  most  hateful  epithets  on 
Israel — and  their  shrill  call  for  a  holy  war- 
did  much  to  Inflame  Arab  public  opinion  to 
the  boiling  point. 

"Arab  children  are  born  with  psychological 
scars."  an  articulate,  well-informed  Egyptian 
told  us  recently.  "They  are  Indoctrinated 
from  the  first  moment  of  understanding," 
he  noted  with  approval,  "with  the  convic- 
tion that  their  great  mission  In  life  Is  to 
redeem  the  portion  of  Palestine  arbitrarily 
handed  to  the  Zionists  by  the  Great  Powers — 
and  to  reopen  that  land  to  the  Arab  refugees 
now  living  In  hunger  and  despair." 

This  strikes  us  as  a  criminal  Incitement 
to  permanent  warfare.  Israel,  on  the  map, 
represents  an  almost  Invisible  Island  In  the 
vast  Arab  world.  The  obliteration  of  Israel 
would  solve  none^of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  problerns  that  torment  the  Arabs 
today;  Indeed,  the  contrived  concentration 
of  Arab  concern  on  the  presence  of  tiny  Is- 
rael provides  Arab  leaders  with  a  device  to 
shift  public  attention  away  from  their  own 
Inability  to  solve  their  social  and  economic 
problems. 

President  Nasser  has  been  described  to  us 
In  somewhat  contradictory  terms  by  cor- 
respondents whose  Judgment  we  usually 
respect.  One  American  newsman  who  saw 
him  In  action  at  close  range  during  the  past 
year  or  two  called  him  an  lrre6f>onalble  ad- 
venturer who  has  acquired  a  Messianic  com- 
plex. Another  correspondent  emphasized  that 
Nasser  Is  basically  a  shrewd,  sophisticated 
leader  who  has  sought  to  forge  a  more  pro- 
gressive program  at  home  than  the  royalist 
reactionaries  in  some  of  the  other  areas  of 
the  Middle  East. 

The  results,  however,  have  not  been  Im- 
pressive—In  slgrriflcant  measure  because  the 
Increase  In  population  Is  outrunning  the 
gains  In  technology.  The  great  Aswan  Dam, 
for  example,  which  Is  rising  on  the  Nile 
with  massive  Soviet  assistance,  will  add  two 
million  acres  of  arable  land  to  the  present 
total  of  six  million.  But  when  the  time 
comes  that  Egypt  can  hope  to  rJap  the  gains 
of  this  Increase,  the  population  wlli  have 
Increased  to  the  point  where  per  capita  food 
production  will  actually  drop  below  the 
lc\el  of  January.  19P0,  when  construction  of 
the  dam   bepan 

Given  this  fact  of  domestic  despair,  given 
the  further  fact  th  it  N  i.=«er'?  enemies  In  the 
Arab  world  were  taunt  ng  Mm— al'hnugh  he 
was  long  a  leader  in  hostility  to  I-rael  -with 
cries  of  "coward"  and  "paper  tiger"  In  tiie 
face  cf  his  relatively  moderate  response  to 
Israel's  over-renction  to  border  incidents. 
given  the  additional  fact  that  his  111-con- 
crived  camp,»ign  aealnst  the  royalists  has 
been  hogged  dew  i  for  months  In  Yemen,  and 
given  the  ftn.ll  fa.^t  that  t:-.e  Soviets  stood  at 
his  side  with  guns,  pl.inos.  money,  and  a 
desire  to  improve  their  bargaining  position  ^ 
with  the  United  St.Ttes  in  t-.c  war  in  Viet-  • 
nam-  i^iveii  all  these  con:^!deratlons.  Nasser's 
recent  moves  assume  a  sort  of  twisted  logic 
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of  their  own :  the  desperate  design  by  a  leader 
In  urgent  need  of  a  major  diversion. 

His  Insistence  that  the  end  of  Israel  was 
his  real  goal  brought — for  the  moment — an 
end  to  domestic  conflict  In  Egypt  and  his 
enthronement — again  for  only  the  moment — 
as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  Arab  world, 
"We  will  never  accept  co-existence  with 
Israel,"  he  cried  to  the  hysterical  mobs, 
"Those  who  stand  by  Israel  are  our  enemies 
and  those  who  stand  with  us  are  our  friends." 
A  day  or  two  later,  before  war  broke  out, 
Nasser  described  Egyptians  as  "hotter  than 
burning  coals  In  awaiting  the  battle  with 
Israel."  Hearing  the  clangorous  call  for  a 
holy  war  against  Israel,  Nasser  must  have 
realized  at  this  point.  Just  before  the  guns 
went  off,  that  he  had  mounted  a  tiger  he 
could  not  ride. 

The  wave  of  criticism  that  beat  down  on 
U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  for  with- 
drawing the  United  Nations  Ehnergency 
Force  (UNEF)  from  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
117-mlle  frontier  with  Israel  strikes  us  as 
largely  unjustified.  Our  considerable  con- 
fidence In  him  Is  unshaken. 

U  Thant  did  not  "shoot  from  the  hip"  as 
some  of  his  critics  have  contended.  He  con- 
sulted for  hours  with  his  advisers  In  the 
Secretariat,  Including  Ralph  Btinche,  who 
advl.^ed  the  Secretary-General  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  Egypt's 
demand. 

It  Is  true  that  Thant  might  have  stalled 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  with  results  that  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  the  same,  except 
that  there  might  have  been  bloodshed  If 
runaway  mobs  of  emotionally-charged 
Egyptians  had  attacked  the  lightly-armed 
UNEF  forces.  * 

Moreover,  two  of  the  nations  with  the 
largest  contingents  In  the  UNEF,  India  and 
Yugoslavia,  whose  troops  constituted  nearly 
half  the  force,  were  unwilling  to  maintain 
them  against  Egypt's  wishes  and  demanded 
the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  their  men, 
which  they  had  every  right  to  do. 

The  UNEF,  It  must  be  remembered,  was 
placed  on  Egyptian  soil  In  1956  solely  with 
Egypt's  consent.  Israel  had  refused  at  the 
time  to  permit  a  similar  force  on  her  side  of 
the  frontier.  This,  too,  made  U  Thant's  posi- 
tion extremely  difficult  and  delicate,  if  not 
untenable,  when  Nasser  demanded  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  UNEF. 

"It  may  be  pointed  out  In  passing,"  Mr. 
Thant  said  afterwards,  "that  over  the  years 
UNEF  dealt  with  numerous  Infiltrators  com- 
ing from  the  Israeli  as  well  as  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  side  of  the  line. 

"It  would  hardly  be  logical,"  the  Secretary- 
General  continued,  "to  take  the  position 
that,  because  UNEF  has  maintained  relative 
quiet  along  the  line  for  more  than  ten  years, 
due  In  large  measure  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  authorities,  the 
UAR  government  should  now  be  told  that  It 
cannot  unilaterally  seek  the  removal  of  the 
force." 

It  has  only  lately  been  revealed,  by  a  source 
James  A.  Wechsler  described  In  The  New 
York  Post  as  one  "whose  Integrity  Is  beyond 
challenge,"  that  In  the  tense  hours  proceed- 
ing his  decision  to  pull  the  UNEF  out  of 
Egypt,  Thant  addressed  an  urgent  secret  plea 
to  Israel  to  allow  the  transfer  of  the  UNEF 
contingent  to  the  Israeli  side  of  the  border. 
Israel  rejected  Thant's  plea.  We  suspect  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  known,  U  Thant  will 
be  acclaimed  for  his  even-handed  states- 
manship In  pursuing  peace,  which  Is  what 
his  Job  Is  all  about. 

It  Is  reassuring  that  some  of  those  who 
first  lashed  out  at  U  Thant,  Including  some 
Israeli  spokesmen,  have  now  greatly  moder- 
ated their  position  and  understand  the  un- 
devlatlng  commitment  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  world  peace  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
United   Nations.  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 


Goldberg  spoke  for  many  thoughtful  ob- 
servers when  he  urged  that  "we  should  at  all 
costs  avoid  wasteful  recrimination"  on  this 
subject.  Goldberg  then  went  on  to  praise  U 
Thant's  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  solution. 

This  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be  extraordinarll/  difficult.  No  peaceful 
settlement  can  hope  to  endure,  It  seems  to 
us,  that  does  not  Include  at  least  these  prin- 
cipal Ingredients : 

One.  The  Arab  world  must  accept  the  fact 
of  Israel  as  a  free.  Independent,  sovereign 
nation.  Isarel  is  a  child  of  International 
agreement  and  United  Nations  decision. 
Even  the  Soviet  Union,  which  armed  the 
Arabs  for  their  recent  adventures  against 
Israel,  does  not  dispute  her  legitimacy.  With- 
out Arab  recognition  of  Israel's  national  per- 
sonality, there  can  be  no  basis  for  a  peace  set- 
tlement to  replace  the  rickety,  long  bat- 
tered, and  now  smashed  armistice  of  1949. 
And  recognition  clearly  must  encompass  Is- 
rael's untranuneled  right  to  free  and  Inno- 
cent passage  of  both  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

This  recognition,  understandably,  will  be 
a  bitter  pill  for  the  Arabs  to  swallow,  but 
history  reminds  us  that  countless  "Irrecon- 
cilable conflicts"  have  yielded  to  the  healing 
powers  of  time  and  tolerance  and  reason — 
and  a  willingness  to  live  and  let  live. 

Two.  The  government  of  Israel,  perhaps 
with  the  economic  assistance  of  the  Great 
Powers,  must  take  prompt,  decisive,  and  gen- 
erous steps  to  indemnify  the  Arabs  who  lost 
their  homes  and  their  lands  when  Israel  was 
created.  This  problem  has  been  neglected  far 
too  long,  despite  repeated  pleas  to  Israel  by 
the  United  Nations  for  Just  compensation. 

In  November,  1962,  Mrs.  Oolda  Melr,  then 
Israel's  foreign  minister,  suggested  that  her 
country  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  com- 
pensation settlement  for  the  Arab  refugees — 
but  only  as  part  of  a  package  deal  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  agreement  to  replace  the  shattered 
armistice  of  1949.  That  proposal  should  be 
urgently  revived  now. 

The  Progressive  does  not  suggest  that  Is- 
rael take  back  all,  or  nearly  all.  of  the  refu- 
gees who  fled  or  were  expelled  two  decades 
ago.  This  would  place  an  intolerable  strain 
on  this  tiny  country's  precarious  economy, 
and  It  would,  moreover,  create  a  critical  se- 
curity problem  for  Israel — with  a  million  or 
so  dissident,  revenge-minded  Arabs  on  her 
soil.  Reasonable  compensation  to  the  refu- 
gees would  enable  them  to  resettle  perma- 
nently on  the  friendly  soil  of  their  Arab 
cousins. 

Three.  This  time,  unlike  1956,  hoth  sides 
should  be  obliged  to  accept  a  substantial 
and  effective  United  Nations'  presence  on 
their  borders  or  In  neutral,  demilitarized 
zones — at  least  until  tempers  cool  and  pas- 
sions subside.  Given  the  harsh  facts  of  life 
In  the  Middle  East,  Israel  must  discard  the 
false  notion  that  the  presence  of  U.N,  peace- 
keeping forces  on  her  soil  is  somehow  a  re- 
flection on  the  nation's  virility  and  an  af- 
front to  its  sovereignty.  What  Is  also  needed 
are  positive  reaffirmations  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Great  Powers  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel  anA  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Four.  The  great  powers  must  agree,  for 
their  own  self-Interest  if  for  no  loftier  pur- 
pose, to  end  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  by  refusing  to  sell  or  give  arms  to  any 
country  in  the  region.  Instead,  working 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  countries  should  Join 
forces  to  provide  signlflcant  economic  as- 
sistance to  all  nations  In  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  doubtless' much  more  that  needs 
doing,  including  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem,  so  holy  to  three  great  religions. 
But  these  four  proposals,  we  are  convinced. 
He  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  taking  the 
flrst  patient  steps  toward  transforming  this 
region  of  constant  conflict  and  wretched 
poverty  Into  one  of  peace  and  hope. 


[From  the  Progressive  magazine,  July  1967] 
The   New   "Democracy"   in   Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  ') 
In  1965,  from  September  28  to  October  19, 
I  visited  Southeast  Asia  on  a  mission  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I  visited  every  Air  Force  base 
In  Vietnam  and  also  spent  a  nvunber  of  days 
In  Thailand. 

Before  I  visited  Vietnam,  I  had  believed 
Implicitly  the  statements  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  that  we  were  engaged  In 
Vietnam  because  of  Communist  aggression 
from  the  North.  I  believed  that  even  though 
I  had  known,  because  I  had  read  the  Geneva 
accords,  that  historically  there  never  were 
any  such  countries  as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, v,hich  the  United  States  approved 
but  did  not  sign,  specifically  stated  that  the 
separation  of  Vietnam  Into  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  boundary  but  as  a  temporary  demar- 
cation line.  Nevertheless,  I  was  taken  In  by 
the  repeated  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  aggression  from  the  North,  until 
I  talked  at  some  length  with  General  West- 
moreland In  Saigon. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation.  General 
Westmoreland  told  me  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Vletcong  who  were  flghtlng  us  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  south  and  west  of  Saigon,  were  men 
who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta, 

Following  that,  when  I  was  in  Thailand, 
I  was  Informed  by  General  Richard  Stllwell, 
second  In  conunand  of  the  American  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia,  that  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Vletcong  flghtlng  us  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
were  born  and  reared  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
I  said  to  him,  "General,  this,  then.  Is  a 
civil  war  In  which  we  are  Involved." 
He  replied,  "It  Is  an  Insurrection." 
If  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  regime  we  are  supporting  in 
South  Vietnam,  recent  developments  should 
dispel  them.  Premier  Ky,  who  was  born  in 
Hanoi,  is  deflnitely  a  Vietnamese  "Tory," 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam  following  World 
War  II,  when  France  sought  to  reestablish 
her  lush  Indochlnese  colonial  empire.  Our 
forefathers  would  have  called  him  a  Tory 
because  he  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  colonial 
power. 

Now,  through  hU  performance  as  Premier 
of  South  Vietnam — a  position  which  he  ob- 
tained not  through  elections  but  through 
a  military  coup  engineered  by  ten  generals, 
nine  of  whom  were  bom  in  North  Vietnam 
and  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French 
colonial  oppressors  against  their  own  na- 
tionals seeking  Independence — he  proves 
dally  that  his  Interests  lie  closer  to  those 
who  have  oppressed  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  centuries  than  to  any  real  desires  and 
needs  of  the  people  he  rules. 

The  United  States  has  furthered  this 
travesty  on  democracy  by  giving  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  respectability.  Whom  are  we 
trying  to  fool  by  advertising  the  regime  we 
are  defending  as  "free"  or  "democratic"? 
Whom  can  we  convince  that  South  Vietnam 
Is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  representative 
democracy  since  the  Constituent  Assembly 
made   public   Its   constitution? 

I  suggest  we  examine  this  proposed  consti- 
tution more  closely.  First  of  all.  who  are  Its 
authors?  As  the  result  of  a  discriminatory 
election  law,  not  only  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  but  also  neutralists, 
so-called,  and  militant  Buddhists  were  pro- 


'  Stephen  M.  Young,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Is  a  much  decorated  veteran.  In  World 
War  I  he  served  In  field  artillery;  In  World 
War  II  he  was  In  combat  service  for  thirty- 
seven  months  In  North  Africa  and  with  the 
Fifth  Army  In  Italy. 
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hlblted  last  fall  from  running  for  election 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly 

The  fact  la,  the  Constituent  Assembly  Is 
compo«e<l  primarily  of  representatives  of  the 
landowning  and  wealthy  classes  and  close 
supporters  of  the  military  Junta  that  now 
rules  South  Vietnam  To  Illustrate  this  fact. 
when  a  genuine  agrarian  reform  law  was 
proposed  earlier  this  year  only  three  out  of 
117  members  of  the  Assembly  voted  In  favor 
of  It.  A  number  of  these  "representatives" 
are  themselves  military  men  They  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  put  up  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  Ky  dictatorship 

As  for  the  new  Constitution  itself.  tl»e 
provisions  which  appear  to  ijuarantee  basic 
human  rights  are  granted  with  one  hand 
and  taken  away  with  the  other  For  example, 
Article  twelve,  section  two  reads 

"Censorship  will  be  abolished  except  for 
motion  pictures  and  plays  " 

Yet.  section  three  of  Article  twelve  states 

"Press  regulations  will  be  subscribed  by 
law." 

According  to  Article  twelve    section  one 

"The  state  respect,s  freedom  of  thoutcht. 
speech,  press,  and  publishing  as  long  as  it 
does  not  harm  personal  honor,  national  se- 
ctirlty.  or  good   mor  ils  " 

Who  will  decide  what  constitute*  a  danger 
to  personal  honor,  national  «ecurltv  or  good 
morals?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  same 
rulers  who  until  now  have  shown  little  or  no 
respect  for  fundamental  civil  liberties 

Article  nine  guarantees  reliplous  f-eedom 
to  all  citizens  "as  long  as  it  does  not  violate 
the  national  Interest  and  Is  not  harmful  to 
public  safety  and  order  or  contrary  to  c;ood 
morals."  This  give-,  the  tjovernment  virtually 
rarte  blanche  authority  to  restrict  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  Is  this  the  sort  of  reli- 
gious freedom  we  would  consider  adequate 
In  our  country?  This  provision  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  constitution  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  phrase  "freedom  of  religion  '  Simi- 
larly, tbe  rights  to  Join  labor  unions  and  to 
strike,  to  organize  political  parties,  and  to 
meet  and  form  associations  are  guaranteed 
"In  accordance  with  conditions  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  law."  What  sort  of  bill 
of  rights  Is  this?  It  sounds  more  like  the  flat 
of  a  medieval  monarch. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  the  Constitution 
Is  straightforward  Article  five  prohibits 
"every  activity  designed  to  propagandize  or 
carry  out  Communism  '  A.s  we  have  seen  in 
the  past,  this  type  of  prohibition  could  be 
extended  to  almost  any  form  of  political  op- 
position to  the  government  whether  from 
Communists,  neutralists,  or  militant  Bud- 
dhists. More  than  likely  It  would  apply  to  any 
political  group  whose  thinking  did  not  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  ruling  regime 

Interestingly,  the  one  right  which  is  guar- 
anteed unconditionally  is  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  In  Article  nineteen  The  Con- 
stitution bears  the  stamp  of  the  landowners 
who  drew  it  up.  and  assures  thit  their  inter- 
ests will  remain  secure  In  effect.  Article  nine- 
teen promises  them  that  no  thoroughgoing 
land*reform  could  be  carried  out  without 
complete  compensation  to  those  who  have 
for  centuries  prospered  at  the  expense  of  the 
landless  peasants 

I  definitely  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
document  which  is  even  a  step  toward  democ- 
racy or  toward  a  republic  in  South  Vietnam 
Indeed,  how  can  there  be  any  progress  while 
a  war  disrupts  civilian  life  and  while  we  sup- 
port and  perpetuate  a  military  dictatorship 
In  Saigon''  What  can  the  Vletnimese  pe.isaiu 
expect  from  Western  democracy  when  It  is 
presented  to  him  'hrough  our  collaborators 
In  Vietnam — the  diC-.itorlal  Premier  Ky.  who 
was  serving  In  the  French  .Mr  Force  In  Viet- 
nam during  the  years  1946  tu  1954.  seeking  to 
help  restore  French  colonial  ofipression  of 
its  Indochtnese  empire,  and  an  ollg.»rchlc 
Constituent  Assembly'' 

Administration  leiiders  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  advice  of  retired  Marine  Commin- 


dant.  General  David  Shoup,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's great  military  le<idera.  General  bhoup 
said. 

"It  must  be  a  bit  confusing,  to.  to  read 
and  hear  about  nghting  for  Ireedom.  aup- 
poeedly,  we  have  U,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
IB  going  to  take  It  away  from  us  by  playing 
cops  and  robbers  In  Southe.tst  nsia.  Even  so. 
we  urge  others  to  flght  lor  freedom.  There 
may  be  a  little  confusion  here.  We  inaist 
they  should  sacrirlce  .irnis  and  legs  and  their 
lives  for  freedom.  In  the  history  of  their  an- 
cestors they've  neier  experienced  what  we 
expect  them  to  understand  .md  fight  for.  .   .  . 

"These  misses  of  people  and  their  an- 
cestors have  always  lived  where  the  few  have 
everything  Everything  that  Is  produced  by 
the  burdensome  labor  of  the  many  And  the 
many  have  nothing  except  for  the  barest 
subsistence  and  not  always  that    .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  if  we  had  and  would  keep 
our  dirty,  bloody,  dollar-crociked  Angers  out 
of  the  business  of  these  nations  so  full  of 
depressed,  exploited  people,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  their  own  that  they  design 
and  want;  that  they  flght  and  work  for.  And 
if  unfortunately  their  revolution  must  be 
of  the  violent  type  because  the  haves'  refuse 
to  share  with  the  have-nots'  by  any  peaceful 
method,  at  least  what  they  get  will  be  their 
own,  and  not  the  American  style,  which  they 
don't  want,  and  above  all  don't  want 
crammed  down  their  throats  by  Americans." 

If  real  and  honest  elections  were  to  be  held 
I  doubt  whether  those  elected  would  choose 
to  prolong  the  civil  war  that  is  now  raging 
and  has  been  raging  since  1946  in  Vietnam 
when  the  French  commenced  to  reestablish 
their  empire  If  the  real  voice  of  South  Viet- 
nam could  be  heard,  it  would  be  asking  for 
peace,  not  military  victory. 

(From  the  Progressive  magazine,  July  1967] 
Vietnam's  New  "Dbmocracy" 

Even  before  the  new  "democracy"  becomes 
operative  in  South  Vietnam  Premier  Ky  ha.s 
Kiveii  the  world  some  Indication  of  what  he 
meant  by  a  "free  government  "  An  As.soclated 
Press  dispatch  from  Vietnam  May  15  quoted 
Ky  as  threatening  to  close  Vietnamese  news- 
papers that  "create  dissension  "  among  the 
people  during  the  approaching  presidential 
election 

■  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  pre.ss  that 
from  now  until  election  day  any  newspaper 
article  creating  dis.senslon  between  the  peo- 
ple -military  or  civilian  — will  be  censored" 

An  even  more  startling  concept  of  the  "new 
freedom  "  turned  up  In  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Vletnani  May  14.  In  which 
Ky.  who  is  himself  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, announced  that  he  might  respond 
militarily"  if  a  civilian  whose  policies  he 
disagreed  with  won  the  election 

■'If  he  is  a  Communist  or  if  he  Is  a  neu- 
tralist. I  am  going  to  fight  him  militarily," 
said  the  disciple  of  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

(Prom  the  Progressive  magazine.  July   1967 1 
MoRCkN   Moves  Up 

Not  since  Edward  R  Murrow  went  off  the 
air  have  the  broadcasting  industry  and  the 
listening  public  experU-nced  .so  great  a  loss 
as  they  now  do  with  the  end  of  Edward  P 
Morgan's  news  convmentary  over  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Company  network  For 
twelve  years,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the 
APL-CIO,  Morgan  has  provided  millions  of 
Americans  each  weekday  night  with  analyses 
of  the  news  that  will  stand  as  models  of 
perception,  clarity,  and  courage 

Morgan  has  taken  a  two-year  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  ABC  to  Join  the  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory  of  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion. He  will  undertake  a  weekly  series  of 
two-  or  three- hour  programs  to  be  seen  over 
100  non-commercial  stations.  The  programs 
will  be  financed  by  a  $10  million  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  Meanwhile.  It  Is  regrettable 
that   the  AFTr-CIO  has   no  present   plans  to 


continue  Its  radio  news  program  with  another 
commentator  of  comparable  caliber. 

NET  announced  that  in  addition  to  being 
a  reporter  on  its  new  series.  Morgan  will  be 
"involved  In  Investigative  rei>orts,  Incisive 
conunentary.  Interviews,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Innovative  and  experimental 
techniques  of  bringing  relevant  information 
to  the  public.  .  .  ."  We  expect  that  Morgan 
will  develop  programs  for  NET  that  will  be 
provocative.  Illuminating,  and  superior  to 
mo6t  "public  affairs"  programs  on  commer- 
cial television.  If  his  programs  exp>end  the 
audiences  of  non-commercial  television  sta- 
tions, and  increase  public  demand  for  mc»'e 
such  stations,  Mr  Morgan's  contribution  to 
public  enlightenment  may  be  even  greater  In 
the  future  than  in  the  p€ist. 


PAYMENTS      MADE      IN      NATION'S 
FARM    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  have  heard  comments  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Nation's  farm  program 
to  the  effect  that  these  programs  involve 
payments  of  more  substantial  size  to 
some  farmers  than  to  others.  It  is  argued 
that  big  payments  go  to  big  farmers  who 
do  not  need  them,  while  Uttle  farmers 
set  only  little   payments. 

For  more  than  30  years  it  has  been 
basic  national  farm  policy  to  provide  a 
continuously  adequate  supply — but  not  a 
burdensome  excess — of  food  and  fiber 
products  at  stable  prices  fair  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  without  undue 
public  cost  considering  the  vital  objec- 
tue  of  this  policy. 

If  all  the  vast  U.S.  land  resources  are 
used  in  farm  production,  and  the  ad- 
vancing technology  we  command  is  ap- 
plied, our  farmers  can.  and  would,  pro- 
duce more  than  U.S.  consumers  want,  or 
foreign  markets  will  buy.  at  prices  in  line 
with  the  level  of  production  costs  which 
American  farmers  must  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  the  national  in- 
terests to  waste  land,  labor,  and  produc- 
tion costs  in  turning  out  unneeded  prod- 
ucts which  then  cost  still  more  to  store 
Moreover,  excess  supplies  bring  ruinous 
prices  which  threaten  national  pros- 
perti-y — ruinous  prices  for  all  producers 
alike. 

Nevertheless,  the  individual  farmer 
cannot  prevent  excess  production  and 
ruinous  prices  in  the  market  by  letting 
his  land  and  resources  go  unused,  or 
partly  used.  By  doing  so  alone,  he  only 
further  reduces  the  Income  of  his  family 
and  the  chance  of  return  upon  the  capi- 
tal he  has  invested  to  create  an  efficient 
farming  enterprise. 

So  on  the  one  hand  we  have,  to  be 
served,  the  interest  of  all  producers,  and 
a  national  Interest  in  orderly  production 
and  marketing.  And  on  the  other,  the 
necessity  of  each  individual  producer  to 
earn  a  fair  return  for  his  capital,  his 
skill  and  his  family's  labor.  And  we  have 
a  certain  conflict  which  public  policy 
must  find  a  way  to  reconcile. 

Mandatory  cutbacks,  by  force  of  law, 
would  sacrifice  the  individual  to  the  na- 
tional Interest,  unless  the  individual  is 
compensated  in  ratio  to  the  income- 
earning  opportunities  so  denied  to  him. 
With  compensation  through  price  sup- 
ports, but  only  when  over  two-thirds  of 
the  voting  growers  approve,  mandatory 
quotas  can  be  applied  to  certain  crops— 
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cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice.  And  the 
growers  do  vote  to  approve,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions from  time  to  time. 

In  voluntary  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  for  further  reduction  of  cot- 
ton surpluses,  payments  are  compensa- 
tions which,  added  to  price  supports  at 
about  world  price  levels,  enable  indi- 
vidual producers  to  join  with  each  other 
In  limiting  the  total  land  and  other  re- 
sources employed,  and  thus  the  output, 
of  the  commodity  In  question. 

This  compensation  Ifi  in  ratio  to  the 
income-earning  possibilities  each  grower 
gives  up,  just  as  his  marketing  income 
has  always  been  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  his  operation  and  the  volume  of  his 
output. 

The  points  which  we  must  emphasize 
here,  which  opponents  of  these  programs 
seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand, 
are  these: 

First,  the  payments  which  make  it 
practicable  for  individual  farmers  to 
take  part  in  the  programs  are  not  wel- 
fare handouts,  not  an  unearned  dole  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  some  farmers  who 
are  less  well  off  than  other  farmers  may 
be.  They  are  an  earned  compensation 
proportionate  to  the  contribution  the 
individual  has  made  to  the  realization 
of  established  goals  of  national  policy. 

Second,  the  program  in  which  the 
payments  are  a  logical  and  justiflled 
means  benefit  all  producers — not  Just 
big  producers,  not  just  little  producers — 
but  all  producers,  each  In  proportion  to 
the  size  of  his  resources  and  his  opera- 
tions. 

Third,  the  purpose  of  the  programs  is 
to  bring  about  adjustment  of  total  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  in  question  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  marketplace,  ex- 
pressed in  prices  which  are  fair  and  ac- 
ceptable returns  to  eflQcient  producers, 
thus  avoiding  waste  of  manpower,  capi- 
tal, and  land  resources  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  will 
see,  Mr.  President,  that  If  we  are  to  ad- 
Just  production,  we  must  do  so  where  the 
production  takes  place.  The  programs 
must  therefore  deal  with  the  fewer  big 
producers  as  well  as  with  the  many  little 
producers. 

Efficient  family  farms,  in  these  days 
when  modern  machinery  and  methods 
enable  one  fsunily  to  handle  steadily  en- 
larging operations,  are  enterprises  of 
substantial  size  and  require  very  sub- 
stantial Investment  and  operating  capi- 
tal. They  are  growing  in  number,  and  In 
proportion  of  the  total  of  our  farms. 
They  are  the  mainstay  of  America's 
marvelously  productive  agriculture. 

Would  such  producers  participate  in 
programs  to  limit  total  output  to  the 
market's  real  demands  if  they  are  denied 
compensation  In  ratio  to  their  cutbacks 
In  income-earning  use  of  land  and  other 
resources?  If  they  do  not  do  so.  because 
of  some  notion  of  arbitrary  limitation 
upon  their  compensatory  program  pay- 
ments, total  output  will  increase. 

The  Increased  output  of  the  big  pro- 
ducers would  swell  the  volume  in  com- 
mercial channels,  while  the  output  of 
small  growers  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  forced  Into  Government 
hands  under  the  price-support  loans. 

Prices  and  returns  for  everyone  wovid 


decrease,  while  program  costs  would  be 
likely  to  continue.  Would  either  little  or 
big  growers,  or  the  public,  be  better  off? 
It  is  clear  that  they  would  not  be. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  summed 
this  up  very  well,  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  last  March  to  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association  in  St.  Louis: 

The  man  who  works  40  hours  a  week  for 
$3  an  hour  expects  to  be  paid  twice  as  much 
as  one  who  works  20  hours  a  week  for  $3 
an  hour.  The  farmer  who  diverts  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  expects  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  bis  next  door  neigh- 
bor, with  comparable  land,  earns  for  50  acres 
of  diversion.  And  why  not? 

Commodity  program  payments  are  not  wel- 
fare grants.  To  be  effective  In  balancing 
production  tbey  must  fit  into  the  free-enter- 
prise concept  tbat  a  man  Is  rewarded  In 
terms  of  the  value  of  bis  contribution. 

All  farmers,  large  and  small,  should  fight 
vigorously  against  being  lured  Into  a  trap 
that  would  quickly  erode,  then  destroy,  their 
commodity  programs. 


THE  PROPOSED  PERMANENT  NATO 
NAVAL  FORCE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, June  17,  1967  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  discussed  a  plan  to  convert  the 
Matchmaker  Squadron  Into  a  permanent 
multinational  NATO  naval  force,  with 
headquarters  In  Norfolk,  Va.  Admiral 
Moorer,  who  was  giving  up  his  post  as 
NATO's  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic,  to  become  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  August,  said  the  proposal 
was  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  NATO 
defense  ministers  at  their  last  meeting. 
This  Is  the  first  public  endorsement  of 
such  a  plan  by  a  high-ranking  member 
of  the  U.S.  military  or  civilian  command. 

I  welcome  this  initiative  and  urge  the 
U.S.  Government  to  begin  at  once  the 
review  necessary  for  official  approval  of 
the  plan.  I  also  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  move  forward  In  consultations 
with  the  governments  of  the  other  NATO 
nations  to  encourage  their  official  ap- 
proval of  the  plan. 

The  MatchmtUcer  Fleet,  consisting  of 
destroyers  from  the  NATO  maritime  na- 
tions consolidated  as  a  single  force,  has 
participated  in  various  Joint  operations 
and  exercises  during  the  past  3 
years.  The  command  of  the  force  has 
rotated  among  the  participating  nations, 
but  the  force  has  been  imder  the  over- 
all direction  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va.  Instead  of 
existing  continuously,  however,  the  fleet 
has  been  organized  for  a  few  months  and 
then  disbanded  in  each  of  the  3  years  of 
its  being. 

Establishment  of  the  fleet  as  a  per- 
manent force  could  not  but  help 
strengthen  both  the  Allied  Command  At- 
lantic and  the  entire  NATO  maritime 
structure.  It  would  serve  as  a  major  re- 
sponse to  the  Increasing  growth  In  Rus- 
sian naval  power  and  would  help  over- 
come the  weakened  geographical  posi- 
tion of  NATO  which  resulted  from  the 
withdrawal  of  Prance  from  the  alliance. 
The  standing  force  would  also  permit  the 
NATO  nations  to  react  in  a  more  flexible 
manner  to  aggression  and  other  threats 
to  peace  and  to  plan  naval  strategy  on  a 
more  advanced  schedule. 

Finally,  within  the  NATO  alUance  it- 


self, the  creation  of  the  standing  force 
should  promote  new  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination. Although  the  ships  are  to  be 
volunteered  and  manned  by  the  partici- 
pating nations,  the  permanent  staff  will 
have  persormel  from  all  participating 
nations  and  the  squadron  command  will 
continue  to  alternate  among  the  partici- 
pating nations. 

The  proposed  fleet  would  be  the  world's 
first  permanent  multinational  riaval 
force.  Although,  like  the  Matchmaker, 
the  force  would  consist  mostly  of  de- 
stroyer-type vessels,  other  ships  such  as 
aircraft  carriers  and  cruisers  would  par- 
ticipate in  certain  exercises,  and  the 
force  eventually  would  probably  become 
substantially  larger  than  the  Match- 
maker fleet  has  ever  been. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Admiral  Moorer's 
proposal  will  receive  immediately  the 
consideration  which  it  deserves. 

Admiral  Moorer,  who  sponsored  the 
third  Matchmaker  maneuver,  discussed 
the  standing  NATO  naval  plan,  in  a  June 
17  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  change 
of  the  NATO  Supreme  Allied  Atlantic 
Command.  The  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings  has  published  articles  de- 
scribing the  value  of  the  Matchmaker  I — 
1965— and  11—1966 — efforts.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Speech  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commandeb 

Atlantic,  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S. 

Navy,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Change  of 

Command  C]eremonies,  Norfolk,  Va.,  June 

17,  1967 

Admiral  Holmes,  Admiral  Clutterbuck, 
General  De  Cumont,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  see  so  many  of  my  good  friends  here 
today,  not  only  the  officers  of  my  staff,  and 
their  families,  and  my  many  Norfolk  friends, 
but  also  senior  officers  of  a  number  of  NATO 
countries.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  all  for 
honoring  me  with  your  attendance:  It  Is  not 
often  that  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  such  a  distinguished  captive  au- 
dience, so  I  Intend  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  occasion ! 

As  I  look  back  over  my  last  two  years  as 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic  I 
realize  how  meaningful,  how  personally  re- 
warding, they  have  been  to  me!  They  are 
full  of  memories  of  many  challenges  that 
faced  our  alliance  and  how  we  met  them. 
They  are  particularly  full  of  the  warm  rec- 
ollections of  my  many  friends  and  colleagues 
within  NATO,  with  whom  I  have  continu- 
ously worked  to  strengthen  our  alliance. 
Without  their  support  and  confidence,  my 
task  as  SACLANT  would  have  been  ImpKJseible 
to  carry  out.  Many  are  here  today.  I  would 
like  to  particularly  recognize  my  close  friend. 
General  De  Cumont,  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  and  the  permanent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Military  Committee  who 
have  traveled  here  from  Washington  for  this 
occasion.  I  am  deeply  honored.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  their  coming. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organlizatlon  has  faced  many 
problems — diverse  challenges — these  last  two 
years.  They  have  ranged  the  spectrum  from 
the  withdrawal  of  France  from  the  inte- 
grated military  structure  of  NATO  to  the 
need  for  a  revision  of  overall  NATO  strategy 
to  the  problem  of  various  organizational 
changes  within  the  alliance.  All  of  these 
challenges  have  been  met  or  are  being  posi- 
tively addressed. 
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The  ralocaUon  of  SHAPE  and  NATO  head- 
quarters to  Belgium  and  various  other  sub- 
ordloate  headquarters  to  elsewhere  In  Exirope 
ha8  proceeded  or  is  proceeding  right  on 
schedule.  The  move  to  Belgium  has  been 
cited  aa  a  "miracle"  and  I  believe  It  Is  de- 
aervlng  of  that  accolade. 

Only  a  little  over  a  month  ago  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial  meeting 
In  Parts  a  major  step  was  taken,  moving  to- 
ward a  more  flexible  NATO  strategy  which  Is 
responsive  to  the  changing  world  In  which 
we  live.  A  strategy  which  provides  for  alter- 
native courses  of  action  rather  than  a  single 
all  or  nothing  strategy  of  all  out  nuclear  war 
Various  other  dynamic,  affirmative  steps  have 
been  taken  within  NATO  in  recent  months 
which  attest  as  well  to  the  vlUllty  and  vi- 
ability of  the  alliance. 

Organizational  changes  have  Involved  the 
the  dissolution  of  the  standing  group  and 
the  establishment  of  the  International  mili- 
tary staff  under  the  military  committee.  De- 
spite Ita  short  period  of  existence  this  staff 
has  already  demonstrated  its  expertise  in 
producing  highly  professional  support  for 
the  military  committee.  Here  again  NATO 
has  moved  ahead  positively  and  eSectually. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  direct  concern  to 
SACLANT,  the  one  which  has  concerned  me 
most  these  last  two  years  has  been  what  I 
detect  as  a  major  shift  In  Soviet  strategy — 
toward  the  use  of  the  open  seas  to  gain  their 
continually  reiterated  goal  of  communist 
world  domination.  This  poses  a  major  new 
challenge  to  SACLANT  and  to  the  entire 
maritime  side  of  the  NATO  defense  struc- 
ture. I  believe  that  we  here  at  SACLANT 
headquarters  have  been  successful  in  sound- 
ing the  alarm  within  NATO  and  among  the 
various  capitals  of  NATO  countries  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  challenge.  We  believe 
that  there  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  Anally  appreciated  the  value 
of  an  old.  old  book  by  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan— 
"The  Influence  of  Seapower  on  History." 

Recognizing  the  challenge  this  shift  In 
Soviet  strategy  could  represent  to  NATO, 
we  have  resolved  on  various  Implementing 
measiu'ea  in  support  of  a  new  NATO  maritime 
strategy  to  answer  the  challenge  They  are  all 
we  believe  feasible,  practicable  and  readily 
available  to  NATO.  They  are  not  all  Inclu- 
sive, but  do  point  In  the  direction  we  should 
go  at  this  time.  Of  all  of  them,  my  proposal 
to  establish  a  standing  naval  force  Atlantic — 
a  NATO  naval  force  In  being — could  be  one 
of  the  moat  significant.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  this  proposal  has  now 
been  approved  In  principle  within  NATO  and 
It  is  my  hope  and  confident  belief  that  such 
a  force  will  be  established  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  will  provide  to  NATO  a  valuable 
and  flexible  military  tool  which  can  be  used 
with  Important  politico-military  effect  In 
behalf  of  the  alliance  It  will  permit  NATO 
ships  firing  the  flags  of  many  nations — but 
consolidated  as  a  single  NATO  force  in 
being — to  play  an  Important  part  in  the  over- 
all, basic  mission  of  NATO  to  deter  war. 

When  I  flrst  entered  on  my  duty  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  I  m.ide 
a  vow  that  I  would  solve,  somehow,  a  nagging 
command  problem  that  had  plagued  NATO, 
and  particularly  the  Allied  Command,  At- 
lantic, for  many  years.  The  Iberlant  com- 
mand, encompassing  one  of  the  most  critical 
portions  of  my  area  of  responsibility — In- 
cluding the  vital  Western  approaches  to  the 
Mediterranean  through  Gibraltar,  had  never 
been  established.  This  void  in  my  command 
arrangements,  so  necess-iry  to  carrying  out 
of  my  mission,  had  to  be  filled.  With  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, my  fellow  major  N.\TO  command- 
ers— Saceur  and  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Channel — and  very  importantly  the  national 
authorities  of  Portugal,  all  obstacles  were 
overcome  and  the  Iberlant  conunand  was 
activated  in  Lisbon  Just  four  months  ago. 
I,  frankly,  was  pleased  and  proud  to  see  this 
accomplished  "on  my  watch." 


Therefore,  as  I  look  back,  at  this  moment 
of  relinquishing  my  duties  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Atlantic,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  NATO  not  only  having  weathered 
some  rough  seas  but  also  moving  ahead 
dynamiCc»lly  and  effectively  In  various  are:i!!. 
I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  In  this 
critical  period  of  NATO  history 

And  now.  before  I  turn  over  my  command 
to  my  good  friend  Admiral  Holmes,  I  would 
like  to  e.xpress  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  my 
NATO  staff  officers.  You  have  all  worked  hard 
to  achieve  the  gbals  which  have  been  set  for 
us,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Allied  Com- 
mand. Atlantic.  I  have  learned  much  from 
you  and  I  hope  our  paths  continue  to  croFS 
m  the  future.  You,  and  your  wives  and  fam- 
ilies from  many  NATO  nations,  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  Norfolk  community;  you  have 
given  Americans  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  your  countries  and  your  customs, 
which  we  much  appreciate.  More  than  this, 
we  consider  you  all  to  be  our  very  close 
friends,  and  It  Is  this  feature  of  my  change 
of  command  which  I  most  regret— having  to 
leave  you  and  your  families.  To  my  entire 
staff,  and  to  my  many  Norfolk  friends.  I 
would  like  to  say— not  goodby — but  rather 
that  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Moorer  and  I  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  see  you  In  the  years 
ahead. 


Exercise  Match  M.^ker 

(By  Captain  D.  V.  M.  Macleod.  DSC,  Royal 
Navy,  Commander.  Match  Maker  Squadron) 

Since  the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  In  1949.  ships  of  mem- 
ber nations  have  only  operated  together  for 
up  to  three  weeks  during  planned  exercise 
periods.  In  November  1963.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  Eastern  Atlantic  proposed  an  ex- 
tended exercise  for  a  small  NATO  task  group 
The  Standing  Group  approved  this  exercise 
on  5  March  1964.  and  planning  went  ahead 
during  the  summer  of  1964.  Four  destroyer- 
type  ships  were  organized  into  this  so-called 
Match  Maker  Squadron:  HM3  Leander. 
HMCS  Columbia,  HNMS  OrenysseZ,  and  the 
USS  Hammerberg  (DE-1015). 

The  mission  of  the  four  ships  was  to  gain 
experience  In  the  problems,  especially  those 
of  logistics  and  maintenance,  arising  from 
the  operation  of  ships  of  several  NATO  na- 
tions for  an  extended  period  during  peace- 
time. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  mission  the  ships 
were  to  operate  together  for  five  months,  take 
part  In  selected  NATO  exercises  that  were 
scheduled  for  that  period,  carry  out  a  train- 
ing program  comparable  to  that  which  the 
ships  would  have  while  under  national  con- 
trol, and  visit  ports  of  NATO  countries  In 
order  to  make  use  of  the  differing  mainte- 
nance and  logistic  facilities. 

The  program  was  virtually  cut  and  dried 
before  the  squadron  formed,  and  It  was  de- 
signed to  Include  the  maximum  number  of 
scheduled  NATO  exercises  and  four  periods 
of  base  maintenance — one  each  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  France.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  Generous  allowance  was  made  for 
weapons  training  and  ASW  practice  outside 
of  the  scheduled  NATO  exercises.  Emphasis 
was  placed,  naturally,  on  use  of  NATO  pub- 
lications and  procedures,  and  if  there  was  a 
conflict  between  NATO  and  national  pro- 
cedures, the  NATO  procedure  was  to  be  used. 
The  four  ships  were  organized  as  a  task 
group,  and  the  task  group  commander  i  Com- 
mander. Match  Maker  Squadron)  was  free 
to  ride  In  any  of  the  ships  In  the  exercise 

Detailed  orders  for  administration  were 
produced  by  the  squ.idron  commander  Im- 
medl.itely  prlo.-  to  the  form.-itlon  of  the 
squadron.  These  orders  were  kept  brief  and 
were  based  on  the  concept  of  each  ship  op- 
erating, as  much  as  possible.  iU  accordance 
with  her  own  national  customs.  The  orders 
covered  the  normal  points  of  ship  safety 
and  gave  guidance  on  ASW  tactical  doctrine. 


communications,  logistics,  etc.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  standardlza'.lon  of  dress 
or  appearance  of  the  ships;  the  squadron 
commander's  policy  was  to  achieve  enough 
common  practice  between  the  chips  to  dem- 
onstrate squadron  solidarity. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  Match  Maker  was 
primarily  a  logistic  exercise,  a  squadron 
logistic  policy  was  established.  This  laid 
down   the  following  supply  methods: 

Primary  method,  cross-serving  within  the 
squadon. 

Secondary  method:  dockyard  assistance  In 
NATO  poru  of  call. 

Tertiary  method:  use  of  national  logistic 
agencies. 

The  documentation  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  methods  Involved  the  use  of  the 
standard  demand  formats.  Resort  was  made 
to  the  tertiary  method  only  whon  the  other 
two  had  failed:  In  this  last  cose  normal 
national   accounting   procedures   were   used. 

The  system  worked  well  fcr  readily  identi- 
fiable stores  such  as  cordage,  paint,  and 
cleaning  materials,  but  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  In  Identifying  more  complex 
electronic  and  mechanical  Items.  There  is  no 
common  NATO  stores  catalogue,  and  not  all 
ships  carry  the  U.S.  Federal  Stock  Book  of 
Stores  or  national  catalogues  other  than 
their  own.  There  is  also  a  completely  In- 
adequate system  of  cross-rrf°renccs  in  the 
national  stores  catalogues.  While  It  Is  ap- 
preciated that  Its  preparation  would  be  a 
monumental  task,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  an  urgent  requirement  for  a  NATO 
stores  catalogue  or  stock  book.  The  provi- 
sion of  this  book  would  achieve  great  sav- 
ings In  time  and  transport  costs  and  would 
allow  full  use  to  be  made  of  the  provisions 
of  STANAG  1062  (Standard  Procedures  for 
Services  Rendered  and  Supply  Transfer  be- 
tween NATO  Navies) . 

Apart  from  the  difficulties  experienced 
In  Identify  specialized  stores,  the  greatest 
problem  encountered  by  the  squadron  was 
that  of  ammunition  supply.  Little  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  beyond  national 
supply  arrangements  and  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  attempt  to  Improve  this 
situation. 

The  ships  of  the  squadron  were  experi- 
enced In  underway  replenishment  and  use 
was  made  of  tankers  and  store  ships  of  all 
the  participating  navies.  No  Insuperable  In- 
compatibilities of  rig  were  encountered,  but 
the  little  differences  of  practice  and  gear 
that  were  experienced  called  for  considerable 
Ingenuity,  flrst-class  seamanship,  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  Most  of  this  could  have  been 
avoided  If  navies  would  ensure  that  ATP 
16 — replenishment  at  sea — Is  kept  amended 
and  up  to  date  as  new  techniques  are  devel- 
oped and  Incorporated  In  the  equipment  of 
allied  tankers.  Apart  from  the  almost  univer- 
sal Incidence  of  minor  modifications  to 
standard  gear,  the  biggest  snag  encountered 
was  the  failure  of  oilers  In  the  Eastern  At- 
lantic area  (Eastlant)  to  provide  an  easily 
used  adaptor  for  use  with  the  open- 
trunk  system.  The  Canadian  replenishment 
ship  Prot'tded  was  greatly  admired,  and  her 
self-tensloning  winchs  put  her  In  a  class  of 
her  own.  The  development  of  the  probe  sys- 
tem of  fueling  should  be  a  great  advance  over 
current  practice.  The  only  other  significant 
difference  in  this  field  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  was  the  apparent  reluctance 
of  Western  Atlantic  area  (Westlant)  re- 
plenishment ships  to  alter  course  during  re- 
plenishment. 

On  IR  February  1965,  the  four  Match 
Maker  ships  met  in  Rosyth  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  formation  of  the 
squadron  coincided  with  the  start  of  NATO 
Exercise  Pilot  Light,  so  there  was  no  time 
to  worry  about  minor  difficulties.  Fortu- 
nately, very  few  problems  arose:  some  cross- 
servicing  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  every 
ship  had  the  right  crystals  to  meet  the 
Eastlant    communications    plan    and    when 
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one   or   two  defects   had   been    rectified   by 
Rosyth  Dockyard  the  squadron  was  ready. 

The  Initial  phase  of  Pilot  Light  was  an 
intensive  weapons  training  period  which  al- 
lowed the  Match  Maker  ships  to  practice 
the  ASW  tactical  doctrine  laid  down  In  the 
squadron  orders.  By  the  end  of  Pilot  Light, 
the  four  ships  formed  a  unit  which  was  a 
squadron  In  spirit  as  well  as  In  name. 

All  ships  had  an  enormous  enthusiasm  for 
the  project.   This   established   a   capital   of 
goodwill  which  paid  a  continuous  dividend 
of  cheerful  pride  In  the  squadron  through- 
out its  corpwrate  existence.  A  new  concept  Is 
bound  to  be  more  exciting  than  the  bum- 
drum  normal,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  proper 
professional   pride,  ensured  a   100  per  cent 
output  from  each  Ehlp.  In  a  very  short  space 
of  time  friendly  rivalry  was  balanced  by  real 
respect  for  colleagues  In  other  ships  In  the 
squadron.  It  was  fairly  early  In  the  opera- 
tion that  an  enlisted  man  from  the  Ham- 
merberg   overheard   a   Brlstlsh    rating,    who 
was  not  In  the  squadron,  criticize  a  Leander 
rating:   the  U.S.  sailor's  Immediate  reaction 
was  to  defend  the  reputation  of  his  British 
colleague  In  the  most  forceful  way  he  knew. 
In  order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
the  different  customs  and  equipment  In  each 
ship,   every   officer,   chief   petty   officer,    and 
petty  officer  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  mess  of  his  opposite  number  In  each 
ship  of  the  squadron.  This  encouraged  Inter- 
ship  visiting  In  harbor  and  promoted  a  lively 
exchange  of  views  and  operating  experiences 
which   broadened  the   horizons  of  everyone 
concerned.  It  also  sowed  the  seeds  of  friend- 
ships which  show  every  sign  of  lasting  even 
now  that  the  squadron  has  been  disbanded. 
The    anticipated    language    barrier    never 
materialized.   The   Royal   Netherlands   Navy 
practices  English  on  Its  own  voice  circuits 
and.  apart  from  the  tendency  of  the  English 
lor   more    normally   the    Irish,    Welsh,    and 
Scot)    communicators    to   talk   too   fast   on 
voice  circuits,   no  real   difficulties  were  en- 
countered. The  worst  offender  was  probably 
the  squidron   commander   whose   idiomatic 
signals  were  sadly  misinterpreted  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  not  by  the  Dutch  ship  at 
that. 

After  Pilot  Light,  the  Match  Maker 
Squadron  underwent  a  three-week  course  at 
the  Joint  Antisubmarine  School  at  London- 
derry. Northern  Ireland.  This  intense  period 
of  ASW  training  consolidated  the  techniques 
that  had  been  developed  to  gain  ma.xlmum 
advantage  of  the  fine  variety  of  sonar  equip- 
ment in  the  four  ships.  A  weakness  was  re- 
vealed In  electronic  warfare,  and  to  Improve 
this  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  provided  an 
enlisted  specialist  whose  skill  in  this  art  did 
much  to  Improve  the  standard  of  all  four 
ships.  A  further  period  of  training  with  the 
British  nuclear-powered  submarine  Dread- 
nought and  two  fast  conventional  sub- 
marines at  the  end  cf  April  rounded  off  a 
fine  Initial  training  phase. 

The  arrangements  for  base  maintenance  In 
Portsmouth.  Brest.  Halifax,  and  Norfolk 
worked  well.  Pour  separate  periods  were  really 
too  many  In  five  months,  but  the  program 
was  Justified  by  the  experience  gained  In  the 
different  ports.  Particularly  well  commented 
on  were  the  high  standards  of  work  carried 
out  in  Brest  by  the  French  Navy. 

The  month  of  May  was  devoted  to  visiting 
Copenhagen,  Rotterdam.  Brest,  and  Lisbon. 
Great  interest  wis  displayed  in  the  Match 
Mil:er  Squadron,  both  by  the  navies  and 
by  the  general  public.  A  heavy  program  of 
exercises  was  carried  out  on  passage  between 
these  ports,  and  British  and  French  facilities 
were  used  for  further  weapons  training. 

The  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  which  in- 
cluded a  fueling  ftop  in  the  Azores,  was 
used  to  exercise  Westlant  ASW  techniques 
and  the  Westl.mt  communications  plan. 
Contact  was  made  In  dense  fog  with  the 
US.  and  Canadian  ships  taking  part  In  NATO 
Exercise  Pole   Star.  This  was  a  convoy  ex- 


ercise where,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  Match 
Maker  Squadron  was  split  up  among  the 
other  screening  forces  and  temporarily  lost 
Its  squadron  Identity.  This  was  unavoidable, 
and  Involved  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  a  worked-up  ASW  squadron — the 
Intimate  know7.edge  of  the  likely  Intentions 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
unit. 

In  Halifax,  the  Match  Maker  ships  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  and  willing,  skilled 
assistance  with  maintenance  problems.  Both 
the  Columbia  and  Hammerberg  found  their 
national  squadrons  in  company — In  fact  the 
gentlest  of  hints  had  to  be  dropped  to  both 
squadrons  that  these  two  ships  were  now 
NATO  and  not  national  and  so  were  not 
available  for  national  domestic  chores. 

After  passage  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  In 
perfect  weather,  the  foiu*  ships  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  New  Tork  City  for  four  days. 
The  squadron  was  honored  by  a  visit  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  and 
close  contact  was  made  with  Commander 
Carrier  Division  18  and  hU  ships  with  whom 
the  squadron  was  to  exercise  for  the  next 
eight  days. 

This  period  of  hunter-killer  operations  was 
an  interesting  finish  to  Exercise  Match 
Maker  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Norfolk, 
the  Match  Maker  ships  reverted  to  na- 
tional control  on  19  July  1965. 

The  exercise  provided  a  fascinating  five 
months  for  every  officer  and  enlisted  man 
who  took  part  In  It.  Much  was  learned  from 
the  logistic  problems  that  arose  under  these 
circumstances.  Five  months  of  continuous 
operations  with  excellent  training  facilities 
allowed  an  unusually  high  standard  of  ASW 
proficiency  to  be  achieved.  The  combination 
of  four  widely  differing  sets  of  equipment 
gave  the  squadron  a  unique  tactical  flexi- 
bility. Each  ship  started  the  exercise  with 
the  conviction  that  her  own  methods  of  op- 
eration were  the  best;  each  ship  finished  the 
exercise  with  a  new  respect  for  her  colleagues 
and  with  a  very  much  broader  approach  to 
common  naval  problems. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  exercise  has 
made  NATO  live  for  1,000  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  Allies  who  previously  were  Just 
nances  are  now  friends  who  will  be  remem- 
bered with  real  affection  and  respect  for 
years  to  come.  There  should  be  annual  op- 
portunities for  other  NATO  units  to  do  the 
same. 

Captain  E.  P.  Gallagher,  U.  S.  Navy — Evi- 
dently the  recommendation  of  Commodore 
Macleod  that  "There  should  be  annur.l  op- 
portunities for  other  NATO  units  to  do  the 
same,"  i.e.,  participate  in  a  Match  Maker- 
type  exercise,  received  a  fair  wind,  for  the 
four  nations  which  took  part  In  Match 
Maker  I,  have,  from  January  to  June  1966, 
participated  In  Match  Maker  II. 

While  the  Match  Maker  I  squadron 
consisted  of  four  ships  and  emphasized  lo- 
gistic and  repair  support  under  NATO 
standardized  procedures,  the  Match  Mak- 
er II  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  and 
was  keyed  to  the  formulation  of  new  NATO 
tactics  and  the  evaluation  of  existing  tactics. 
Commencing  22  January,  the  squadron  en- 
gaged In  Intensive  training  at  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range  near  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  participated  In  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet's  annual  training  exercise, 
Operation  Springboard.  The  Springboard 
training  was  most  beneficial  In  developing 
the  squadron's  capability  to  operate  as  an 
Integrated  team  and  as  a  tune-up  for  spe- 
cial NATO  exercises  conducted  in  June.  The 
concept  of  cross-polIlnatlon  where  crew 
members  of  ships  of  different  nationalities 
are  exchanged  In  order  to  give  thu  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  how  the  other 
men  live,  work,  operate,  and  think,  has  been 
continued  and  expanded  from  the  scheme 
employed  in  Match  Maker  I. 
Cross-polllnatlon  la  a  favorite  Idea  with 


the  men  and  the  concept  has  heightened 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm  In  the  exercise. 
It  also  pays  off  In  a  better  understanding  of 
mutual  problems  and  develops  co-operation, 
team  work,  and  mutual  respect. 

The  six  ships  participating  In  Match 
Maker  n  were  HMS  Agincourt,  a  British 
radar  picket  destroyer;  HNethMS  Drenthe. 
a  Dutch  antisubmarine  destroyer;  HMCS 
Annoipolia,  HMCS  Skeena,  and  HMCS  Resti- 
gouche,  Canadian  destroyer  escorts;  and  the 
USS  Garcia  (DE-1040),  a  new  U.S.  escort 
ship.  This  year's  commodore  of  the  Match 
Maker  squadron  was  Captain  Parker  B.  Arm- 
strong, U.S.  Navy,  whose  flagship  for  the 
most  part  was  the  Garcia.  Like  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  Match  Maker  II  squadron  was 
particularly  oriented  toward  antisubmarine 
warfare  training. 

Not  only  has  Match  Maker  II  again 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  concept 
of  ships  of  different  nationalities  operating 
together  as  a  group,  but  It  has  come  to 
represent  a  NATO  sea  force  In  being.  There 
Is  a  tremendous  growth  potential  here  which 
could  encourage  greater  participation  by 
other  NATO  countries  than  in  the  past.  This 
Is  particularly  so  at  this  time  because  of  the 
forced  revisions  to  NATO  resulting  from  the 
French  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  or- 
ganization. Fortunately,  there  Is  sea  room 
to  the  west  and  north  which  facilitates  the 
natural  expansion  and  development  of  NATO 
toward  the  sea. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  an  Allied  Com- 
mand Atlantic  (ACLant)  Mobile  Sea  Force — 
built  upon  the  Match  Maker  concept — to 
complement  the  existing  Allied  Command 
Europe  lACEur)  Mobile  Force.  The  NATO 
maritime  nations  could  provide  forces  ac- 
cording to  the  availability  of  their  assets 
and  In  phase  with  a  schedule  of  varying  types 
of  ships,  including  destroyers,  submarines, 
mine  sweepers,  and  patrol  craft,  each  type 
to  operate  together  for  from  four  to  six 
months. 

In  this  way  the  Match  Maker  squadron 
could  become  a  permanent  unit  of  ACLant 
and  could  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Mobile  Sea 
Force.  Depending  on  the  availability  of  re- 
sources, the  ships  of  one  period  might  be 
mine  sweepers,  next  submarines,  then  fast 
patrol  boats,  and  finally  destroyers.  The  cycle 
could  then  be  repeated  or  be  varied  If  neces- 
sary. By  varying  the  types  from  time  to  time, 
the  cross-pclllnatlon  concept  could  be  ex- 
tended and  nations  could  be  brought  more 
In  tune  with  each  other  than  ever  before. 

But  most  Important,  a  permanent  Match  \ 
Maker  would  foster  the  development  of 
NATO  forces  at  sea,  in  being— the  ACLant 
Mobile  Sea  Force.  The  sea  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer  toward  the  future  growth  of  military 
strength  in  NATO.  The  land  and  air  spaces  of 
continental  Europe  are  filled  to  the  point 
where  new  training  areas  are  nseded.  Yet  the 
sea  is  wide  of>en  and  offers  no  national  bar- 
riers or  problems  of  sovereignty.  Here  Is  the 
place  for  NATO  to  grow. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  ON  TECHNOLOGICAL 
AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PresidenK  on 
May  8,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  addressed  the  23d  Conventjion 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railwajf-^nd 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express,  and  Station  Employees  irl  Min- 
neapolis. The  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  this  occasion  are  instructive  to 
all  Americans,  for  Mr.  Humphrey  speaks 
as  a  man  with  many  years  of  significant 
achievement  in  the  public  service. 

His  address  on  this  occasion  reviewed 
both  the  technological  and  human  prog- 
ress   we    have    experienced    in    recent 
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decades.  It  also  looked  forward  to  the 
work  that  lies  ahead.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's buoyant  optimism  renews  our 
confidence  for  we  have,  he  reminds  us, 
an  excellent  record  as  a  people  capable 
of  meeting  and  surmounting  a  vast  array 
of  difficult  problems.  He  believes  we  have 
built  a  strong  society,  one  capable  of 
meeting  and  surmounting  remaining 
problems  despite  the  challenge  which 
changes  always  pose. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  are  particularly 
valuable  because  they  give  us  a  sense  of 
perspective,  a  measured  and  objective 
appraisal  of  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  now  are.  Above  sUl.  they  pro- 
vide a  balanced  sense  of  direction  to 
guide  us  toward  tomorrow.  I  commend 
the  Vice  President's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

PlOCROtNOS  or  THK  230   REGUTJIB   AMD  NINTH 

QuASKXNNiAL  Convention  op  the  Brotheh- 

HOOD    OF    RaILWAT    AND    STEAMSHIP    CLERKS, 

Freight  Handle:ss.  Express  and  Station 
Emplotxis.  Held  at  Minneapolis.  Minne- 
sota Convention  Hall,  Mondat,  Mat  8, 
1967 

mondat    morning   session 

Orand  Preeldent  C.  L.  Dennis-  Slaters. 
Brothers,  Delegat«fl,  visitors  and  friends.  It  Is 
about  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life  to  Intro- 
duce to  this  great  Convention  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whom  we  all  love 
dearly — Hubert  Humphrey.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause) 

Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrey; 
Thank  you.  Thank  you  very   much.  . 

(The  Delegates'  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
Official  Photographer  at  the  rear  of  the  Audi- 
torium, who  then  took  a  Convention  Photo- 
graph.) 

Vice  President  Humphrev  President  Den- 
nis and  President -Emeritus  Harrison— old 
friend  Oeorge — and  George  Gibbons.  Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer:  the  m.iny  Vice  Presi- 
dents, of  whom  I  will  have  something  to  say 
In  Just  a  moment;  and  members  of  the 
Board;  and  Delegates  here  to  the  great  Con- 
vention— I  believe  it  !s  your  23rd,  am  I  cor- 
rect?— of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employes;  and  anyone  else  we 
can  organize  (laughter  and  applause) 

You  know,  when  I  heard  that  voice  com- 
ing from  the  back  of  the  hall  a  while  ago.  I 
said,  "Well,  it's  Just  like  It  has  been  at  these 
recent  meetings  I  have  been  attending. 
Somebody  Intended  to  give  the  speech  in- 
stead of  me."  (Laughter)  Then,  when  I  came 
In  here  and  saw  three  podlums  from  which 
to  speak,  I  said.  "Well,  this  is  the  rirst  con- 
vention In  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
sing  In  a  trio."  i  Laughter  t  I  though:  pos- 
sibly we  were  going  to  have  George  Harrtstm 
over  here  and  President  Dennis  over  here 
and  the  Vice  President  In  the  middle  as 
usual.  (Laughter) 

But  I  see  they  are  going  to  let  me  have  It 
an  alone  for  a  little  while  And  I  do  want  to 
thank  you. 

First,  may  I  say  how  pleased  all  of  us  are, 
of  oourae.  to  have  you  in  this  great  City  of 
Minneapolis.  I  know  the  Mayor  of  Minneap- 
olis already  has  given  you  a  warm  welcome. 
K  you  have  not  heard  from  the  distinguished 
liCayor  of  St.  Paul.  Mayor  Byrne,  you  will. 
Mayor  NaftaUn  of  Minneapolis  and  Mayor 
Bjrme  of  St.  Paul  are  both  very,  very  good 
mayors,  both  of  them  the  leaders  of  great 
cltlea,  and  both  of  them  Democrats.  I  Just 


thought  I  would  toss  that  In.  (Laughter  and 
rtpplause  I 

This  Is  strictly  a  non-partisan  gathering 
That  Is  the  way  I  thought  I  would  start. 
(Laughter! 

I  noticed  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks  has  a  very,  very  Impressive  roster  of 
officers  I  really  feel  sorry  for  President  Den- 
nis, according  to  what  President  Johnson 
tells  me  about  Vice  Presidents.  He  only  has 
one,  and  look  at  the  trouble  he  Is  in. 
I  Laughter)  President  Dennis  has  nine  Or, 
there  Is  anothA  way  ol  putting  It  I  am 
overworked,  i  Laughter  i  If  It  takes  nine  vice 
presidents  lor  this  great  labor  organization, 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  Just  to  be  one 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  means 
that  you  are  really  sort  of  a  member  of  a 
■  company  union",  you  are  being  overworked 
all  the  time,  i  Laughter  i 

Truly.  I  am  highly  honored  to  be  at  your 
Convention.  This  is  not  my  first  experience 
with  you,  and  it  is  a  very  singular  pleasure 
for  me  to  come  back  ana  to  greet  vou  in  my 
home  city,  to  say  a  few  word.t  to  you  about 
our  country,  to  talk  with  you  Just  a  Uttle 
bit  about  our  common  eoi-.cern.'',  and  to 
share  with  you  a  few  minutes  of  friendship 
and  fellowship. 

First.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  a  very  sincere  thanks  to  your  Officers, 
to  your  Board  members,  to  the  membership 
of  this  growing  and  spendld  organization  for 
your  support,  not  only  In  recent  years,  but 
throughout  all  of  the  years  of  my  public 
life.  I  am  ever  grateful. 

I  can  remember  the  days  when  your  Presi- 
dent Elmcrltus  would  come  here  and  speak 
for  me  and  help  me.  always  speaking  up 
and  working  for  social  and  economic  and 
progressive  democracy  I  considered  K  a  high 
honor  to  enjoy  the  frlend.ship  of  and  to  be 
privileged  to  share  In  the  friendship  of  your 
distinguished  President.  Grand  President 
Dennis.  He  is  a  good  man.  He  repre.tenta  the 
best  la  American  Labor,  and  I  salute  you  for 
him.  (Applause  I 

I  want  to  express,  too,  our  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  of  this  Convention.  Chairman 
Heldeiirelch  for  his  arrangement.s  and  for  all 
the  elTort  that  has  gone  Into  making  this 
Convention  what  It  will  be.  You  have  a  big 
program  ahead  of  you. 

My  goodness.  I  am  glad  I  got  on  while 
you  are  still  iresh.  ( Laughter  i  But  you  wUl 
enjoy  It  here  lam  sure  the  we.ither  will  im- 
prove every  day.  i  Laughter  i  We  will  try  to 
keep  the  Minnesota  Twins  around  occasion- 
ally. They  have  been  doing  all  right  urtU 
they  were  derailed  yesterday.  (Laughter)  I 
dou't  know  whether  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  your  coming  to  town  or  not.  (Laughter) 
It  Is  a  good  ball  club,  and  I  ani  an  enthusi- 
astic -upporter 

I  think  I  should  let  you  know,  though, 
that  when  I  first  became  Vice  President.  I 
was  so  enihusliu^tlc  about  the  local  ball  team 
that  I  kept  talking  about  it  wherever  I  went 
Then,  when  the  Twl:.s  were  the  champs  In 
the  American  League  I  supported  them,  of 
course,  in  the  Worlds  Series.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  in  Los  .Angeles — and  you 
may  recall  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  were  the 
opposition  m  th.\t  series  and  the  victors— 
and  I  received  a  letter  that  read  like  this; 

"Mr  Vice  President  I  am  a  Democrat,  and 
I  vot.ed  for  you  and  President  Johnson.  But 
I  did  not  vote  for  you  to  be  Vice  President 
of  Minnesota  I  voted  for  you  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates  I  am  for  the 
Dodgers,  and  why  don't  you  shut  up?" 
(Laughter  and  applause  i 

So  I  have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  now 
about  my  parochialism  of  Interest  I  have 
to  remind  my  fellow  Mlnnesotans  when  I  am 
back  here  that  If  I  say  a  good  word  about 
California.  New  York  or  Texas,  or  Maine  or 
Florida,  don't  think  that  I  am  any  less  faith- 
ful to  Minnesota  It  Is  Just  that  I  have  wider 
responslbllitleo.  and  I  ought  to  tend  to 
them,  which  I  try  to  do. 


Now,  this  morning  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  not  your  union  as  such,  because  you 
know  how  to  run  your  union.  I  do  not  think 
you  need  to  have  people  come  to  you  from 
outside  and  tell  you  how  to  organize,  to  tell 
you  how  to  tend  to  your  business.  You  have 
done  very  well  with  U.  You  repreeent  high 
quality  citizenship.  You  represent  exper- 
ienced, long  experienced,  trade  unionism, 
and  you  represent  a  bulwark  of  strength  In 
this  country.  We  are  grateful  to  you  lor  your 
responsibility  and  your  sense  of  civic  serv- 
ice You  represent  a  great  Industry,  a  tre- 
mendous industry,  the  transportation  In- 
dustry   It  Is  a  growing  industry. 

I  think  one  out  of  every  five  dollars  of  our 
economy  relates  to  transportation,  and  you 
represent  an  Industry.  If  I  have  been  prop- 
erly informed  by  your  President,  that  Is  a 
growing  industry  In  terms  of  the  handling 
of  freight— tonnage  of  freight.  You  repre- 
sent nn  industry  that  Is  one  of  the  largest 
employer?  In  the  railroad  Industry  There  are 
today  Blm.ost  seven  hundred  and  flfty  thou- 
sand—I think  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven   thousands — employes  In   the  railroad 

Industry.  .     .  ^ 

To  these  who  have  any  dismal  pictures  to 
paint  and  feel  that  the  world  Is  not  what  It 
ought  to  be  and  look  with  a  degree  of  pes- 
simism upon  the  future.  I  think  we  ought 
to  point  o'Jt  about  the  railroad  industry,  of 
which  vou  a-e  an  Integral  part,  that  the 
railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  freight 
handling  by  fifteen  per  cent  since  1958.  and 
that  in  lft65  railroads  handled  seven  hundred 
and  five  ballon  tons  of  freight,  which  com- 
pared w.Th  six  hundred  and  fifty  billion  ton 
miles  in  1956 

Seven  hundred  and  Ave  billion  ton  miles 
of  freight  In  1965  compared  to  six  hundred 
flfty  billion  ton  miles  In  1956.  This  doesn't 
represent  retardation.  It  doesn't  represent 
regression  It  represents  progress.  And  a  Jew 
years  ago  everybody  was  predicting  that  the 
p.as8enger  service  on  railroads  would  be  all 
over.  Well,  now  what  do  you  think  Is  hap- 
pening' ,  „ 
As  we  study  the  problems  of  communica- 
tion in  the  metropolitan  areas,  as  we  study 
the  problems  of  communication  on  the  East- 
ern seaboard,  for  example,  communicatloii 
and  transportation,  it  Is  now  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  future  of  mass  movement  In 
transportation  is  rail  transportation. 

In  lare  1965.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  legislation  calling  for  a  S90 
million  experlment^a  three-year  study  of 
high-speed  rail  transportation  in  the  so- 
called  Northeast  Corridor  from  Boston  to 
Washlnron,  Boston-New  York  to  Washing- 
ton Boston  to  Providence.  I  know  you  are 
very  familiar  with  this.  The  first  demonstra- 
tion run  between  Washington  and  New  York 
will  come  soon.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  success. 
In  fact,  quite  frankly.  It  has  to  be  a  successi 
You  know,  any  nation  that  plans  on  put- 
ting a  m.in  on  the  moon  and  bringing  him 
back  ought  to  be  able  to  get  him  from  New 
York  to  Washington  In  less  than  a  week— 
dont  vou  think?  (Laughter  and  applause) 

So  we  have  our  challenges  before  us  and 
we  have  our  problems,  but  I  think  we  have 
the  people  that  know  what  to  do  about  it- 
I  have  heard  your  President  speak  about 
the  new  technological  and  scientific  advances 
that  are  taking  place  in  transportation.  I 
know  of  his  concern  and  your  concern  about 
automation.  I  know  of  his  concern  and  your 
about  the  computers  that  make  some  of  the 
decisions  that  control  some  of  the  movement 
of  men  and  materials  on  rails.  But  I  also 
know  that  President  Dennis  said  that  It  is 
members  of  this  union  that  rvm.  the  comput- 
ers. And  as  long  as  you  keep  it  that  way. 
you  can  look  upon  the  computers  as  a  friend 
and  not  as  an  enemy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  growing  economy— 
that  this  Is  what  we  have  and  that  Is  what 
we  are  going  to  have— U  going  to  require 
more  man  hours,  and  it  is  going  to  require 
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more  people,  no  matter  how  much  we  mech- 
anize. Needless  to  say,  we  will  mechanize. 
It  is  Inevitable,  and  In  the  long  run,  It  la 
desirable.  But  the  purpose  of  automation 
and  mechanization  Is  not  to  deny  people 
the  benefits  of  a  good  life.  The  purpose  Is  to 
make  possible  the  good  life. 

That  is  why  when  we  look  down  the 
road  the  next  twenty  years,  we  look  to  a 
shorter  work  week.  When  we  look  down  the 
road  the  next  twenty  to  twenty-flve  years, 
and  even  less  than  that,  we  must  look  In 
terms  of  collective  bargaining  in  negotiation 
and  wage  and  price  policy.  In  terms  of  a 
shorter  week  and  a  higher  wage,  the  better 
use  of  leisure  time,  and  the  improved  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  heard  Tom  Watson,  the  President  of 
IBM.  International  Business  Machines,  speak 
not  long  ago  In  Washington.  He  predicted  by 
the  year  1980  a  twenty-five  hour  work  week 
would  be  characteristic  of  the  American  work 
scene. 

And  then  he  said,  "The  question  is.  what 
will  we  do  with  the  time  that  we  have 
available?"  And  that  is  why  today  we  plan 
a  much  richer,  an  enriched  culturally,  edu- 
cationally better  life  for  our  people,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  so  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young.  That  Is  why  we  are  so 
Interested  In  the  development  of  community 
programs,  because  trade  union  members  are 
not  Just  members  of  a  great  union.  Trade 
iinlon  members  are  also  members  of  fam- 
llfi^s.  churches,  fraternal  orders;  they  are 
metnbers  of  veterans'  organizations;  they 
are  Jpembers  of  a  host  of  civic  organizations, 
Andjthe  purpose  of  America  was  well  stated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it 
wnsla  bold  purpose,  a  revoluntionary  pur- 
pos^,  at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  and  It  still 
Is  ohe.  and  that  purpose  Is  life— a  life  with 
llbetty,  which  makes  possible  the  pursuit  for 
happiness. 

This  Is  the   first  time  that  an   organized 
socletV  ever  proclaimed  such  high  Ideals.  Not 
irvival.   but  life   In   Its  full  meaning. 
5t  some  grants  or  gratuities  that  some 


Just  s 
Not  Ju 


monarth   would   give   to 


Individual 


„  Ui   hpt 

liberty  without  license:  InliiiTdual  freedom 
with  responsibility.  And  tm  purpose  of  It 
all:  the  pursuit  of  hapolness,  the  happiness 
that  comes  not  so  much  with  things  as  It 
comes  with  satisfactions,  as  it  comes  with 
understanding  that  things  are  as  you  want 
them  for  your  loved  ones,  for  yourself,  and 
for  your  country. 

These  are  high  Ideals  and  noble  objectives, 
but  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  achieve  them,  and  to  obtain 
them.  And  I  ask  this  audience,  for  the  mo- 
ment that  I  have  with  you  today,  to  look  to 
the  future. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  us  can  be  very, 
very  pessimistic  about  all  of  the  things  that 
we  hear  of  contemporary  life  If  all  you  want 
to  concentrate  on  are  the  racial  tensions,  the 
riots,  the  disturbances,  the  crime,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  war.  You  can  soon  lose  faith  as 
to  man's  ability  and  capacity  to  govern  him- 
self, or  as  to  his  purpose  here  on  earth.  But  I 
ask  you  to  lift  your  eyes  to  a  broader  scene 
and  to  new  horizons.  Keep  j-our  feet  on  the 
ground,  but  gaze  at  the  stars,  because  there 
Is  a  brighter  future  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  Is  going  on  today  that  is  simply  fantas- 
tic. Incredibly  good. 

I  spoke  to  a  young  group  last  night — 
honor  students  up  at  Chlsholm,  Minnesota. 
One-third  of  the  total  graduating  class  were 
honor  students,  under  the  highest  standards. 
One-third  of  the  graduating  class — 47  honor 
students,  A  students  and  B  students,  every 
one  of  them  gomg  on  to  college.  Every  one 
of  them  was  the  son  or  a  daughter  of  a 
working  man  or  a  shopkeeper;  not  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  privileged  or  unusually  rich 
family  In  the  entire  group.  And  what  a  great 
opportunity  they  have  ahead  of  them,  and 
yet  what  great  challenges.  But  what  tre- 
mendous resources  they  represent  In  terms 


of  human  ability  and  energy  and  capacity. 
And  I  feel  that  that  young  generation  that 
is  now  taking  off,  so  to  speak,  leaving  Its  high 
schools  this  year,  and  leaving  college,  the 
high  school  graduate  and  the  college  gradu- 
ate of  this  year,  while  he  faces  a  very  uncer- 
tain future,  he  Is  better  equipped  to  man- 
age that  future  than  any  other  before  him, 
and  there  Is  Literally  opportunity  tinllm- 
Ited — unlimited  opportunities. 

He  lives  In  the  space  age.  He  lives  In  the 
age  of  nuclear  technology.  He  lives  In  the 
age  of  fantastic  scientific  and  technological 
development.  He  Uvea  In  a  time  when  life 
win  be  extended.  He  lives  at  a  time  when 
more  children  will  be  educated  than  ever 
before.  And  he  lives  at  a  time  when  men  have 
created  the  Instruments  al  total  destruotlon. 
And  yet,  those  same  men  that  create  these 
Implements  of  total  destruction.  If  they  are 
properly  motivated,  If  they  have  high  enough 
ethical  standards,  if  they  are  sufficiently 
moral,  can  chapge  that  same  power  for  de- 
struction Into  power  for  construction,  p>ower 
for  good,  power  ip  tame  and  conquer  disease; 
power.  If  you  dlease,  to  change  even  and 
control  the  we^tner;  power  to  move  men  and 
material  to  new  heights  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment. 

It  is  here,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  a  long 
time  ago  that  I  was  not  a  natural  born  pessi- 
mist. There  are  some  people  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  are  tinhappy,  and  they 
are  never  so  unhappy  as  when  they  are 
happy.  I  am  not  one  of  those.  I  Iteve  pessi- 
mism to  other  people  who  seem  to  enjoy  that 
more  than  I  do.  I  am  essentially  and  basically 
an  optimist.  Yes,  I  hope  a  realistic,  cautious 
optimist,  but  I  have  seen  enough  In  my  life- 
time to  know  that  you  can  make  progress. 
I  have  seen  enough  In  my  lifetime  to  know 
that  you  can  have  a  better  life,  despite  all 
of  the  terrible  things  that  happen,  despite 
wars  and  despite  depressions  and  natural 
calamities.  I  have  lived  to  see  an  America 
that  Is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  I 
have  tried  to  see  a  world  that  has  recovered 
from  a  tragic  World  War  n.  I  have  lived  to  see 
a  world  today  where  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  not  in  retreat,  but  where  totalitarianism 
and  dictatorship  is  In  retreat,  and  I  know 
that  muchw  this  Is  due  to'the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  people.  And  as  the 
Vice  President  of  this  country,  the  second- 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  American 
people,  I  feel  prayerfully  grateful  and  humbly 
proud — prayerfully  grateful  for  the  blessings 
that  are  ours,  and  humbly  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  are  ours,  because  never 
in  the  history  of  all  the  world  have  so  few 
done  so  much  to  Influence  so  many  for  social 
and  economic  progress  and  basic  good  eis  the 
American  people  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
20th  Century.  I  think  this  a  a  remarkable 
thing!  (Applause) 

Now  let  me  Just  remind  you  for  a  moment 
of  some  of  the  current  things.  I  am  in  gov- 
ernment, and  I  speak  primarily  of  the  work 
of  government.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  America  is  more  than  government. 
Most  of  the  things  that  happen  in  our  lives 
are  not  government.  They  are  what  happen 
at  our  home  and  our  community,  and  where 
we  live.  But  government  has  a  role  to  play, 
and  the  role  of  government  today  Is  not 
to  dominate,  but  to  cooperate.  The  role  is 
to  be  a  partner  and  not  a  boss.  And  every 
one  of  us  in  public  life  needs  to  remember 
that.  Sometimes  we  forget  It. 

And  there  Is  a  new  partnership  today  In 
America  which  has  been  very  real.  We  are 
beginning  to  grow  up.  We  have  a  partner- 
ship of  government  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  used  to  be  the  pattern  of  the  day 
that  If  you  were  a  mayor  of  a  city  or  the 
governor  of  a  state.  If  you  had  any  troubles, 
you  blamed  the  Federal  Government,  and 
If  you  were  In  the  Federal  Government  and 
you  had  troubles,  you  blamed  the  state  and 
local  government.  Well,  that  day  Is  all  over. 
People  are  too  smart  to  listen  to  that  dema- 


goguery,  because  that  Is  Just  a  coverup.  If 
we  have  problems  today,  the  fact  is  we  are 
all  guilty,  and  we  all  have  responslbllltlee, 
and  today  the  partnership  Is  between  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government,  and  we  are 
asking  each  one  of  those  partners  to  get 
updated,  to  be  ready  to  work  together,  not 
to  be  a  drag  on  the  other. 

And  then  there  was  a  time  when  you  had 
people  In  government  who  spent  all  of  their 
time  talking  about  labor  bosses  and  labor 
crooks,  or  somebody  else  would  talk  about 
economic  royalists.  I  hope  that  day  Is  over, 
too,  because  It  wasn't  fair.  And  today  there 
Is  a  better  working  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment, and  labor,  and  management.  Not 
tbe  perfect  one,  not  the  one  that  doesn't 
have  Its  difficulties,  as  we  well  know — but 
It  Is  better.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  It  Is 
better.  Because  it  has  to  be.  We  can't  afford 
division — at  least  deep  division — in  our 
country. 

So  we  have  this  new  partnership,  and  the 
reason  Is  that  every  single  problem  that  wo 
face  today  Is  so  big  that  It  requires  the  best 
of  us.  How  can  we  rebuild  our  cities,  where 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
will  live  by  the  year  1975?  How  can  we  do 
It  unless  we  work  together?  And  yet  our 
cities  today  are  sick  in  many  areas.  They 
need  curative  treatment.  Many  of  them  need 
to  be  remodeled,  redesigned.  But  we  can 
do  It, 

You  know,  I  have  said  so  many  times  that 
any  nation  that  can  afford  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon — and  we  will  and  we  can — that 
that  same  country  and  that  same  nation  can 
afford  to  help  put  a  man  on  his  feet  right 
here  on  earth.  (Applause)  We  can  do  it. 
(Applause) 

Because — make  no  mistake  of  It — very  few 
of  you  are  going  to  the  moon.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  suggesting  that  I  should 
make  the  trip.  (Laughter)  I  have  some  can- 
didates of  my  own  for  that.  (Laughter)  Moet 
of  us  are  going  to  live  right  here,  and  there- 
fore we  had  better  make  the  most  out  of 
what  we  have  here. 

I  have  qhlte  a  time  Joking  with  our  Presi- 
dent about  this.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Space 
Council  in  Washington,  handling  all  of 
these  activities  of  outer  space — at  least  co- 
ordinating them  between  the  civilian  and 
the  military.  The  Congress  gave  me  that 
responsibility,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
activities  In  space.  I  am  also  Chairman  of 
what  we  call  the  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources, that  is  oceanography,  dealing  with 
the  oceans,  the  fish  life,  the  tides,  the  cur- 
rents, the  minerals,  the  gas,  the  oil,  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  seas,  and  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  working  to- 
gether to  develop  those  resources. 

I  told  the  President  one  day,  I  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  know.  I  looked  at  the  map 
and  I  find  that  71  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Is  water; 
29  per  cent  Is  land;  and  of  the  29  per  cent 
you  have  about  4  per  cent  of  it  that  Is  under 
your  Jurisdiction." 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  realize 
who  Is  doing  the  most  work?"  (Laughter) 
"Here  I  am  with  17  per  cent  (laughter)  of 
the  waters  of  the  earth,  and  you  with  Just 
about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  29  per  cent  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth."  And  I  said,  "What 
is  more.  Mr.  President,  my  flsh  cause  me  less 
trouble  than  your  people."  (Laughter  and 
applause) 

Somebody  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  they 
said,  "Well,  they  must  not  think  much  of 
you   down   In  Washington,   Mr,  Vice  Presi- 
dent." 
I  said,  "Why  Is  that?"  ; 

They  said,  "Every  time  the  Congress  gtves 
you  something  to  do,  first  of  all  It  was  the 
space  agency,  secondly  It  was  oceanograpng^ 
Whenever  Congress  gives  you  something  to 
do,  they  show  what  they  think  of  you.  They 
give  you  a  Job  out  of  this  world,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean."    (Laughter) 
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But  I  win  tell  you  what  these  two  Job« 
h»ve  done  for  me.  They  have  given  me  some 
sense  of  penpectlve  as  to  what  there  Is  to 
do.  and  some  sense  of  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  science  and  technology,  and  Its 
Impact  upon  humankind. 

So,  to  revert  to  my  theme,  the  wonderful 
things  what  lie  ahead,  the  things  that  we 
can  do,  and  the  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing,  and  the  necessity  of  all  of  ua  trying 
to  puU  our  share  of  the  load,  and  this  Is 
why  the  effort  Is  being  made  In  this  country, 
and  we  must  make  It  around  the  world  to 
harness  the  human,  and  physical  and  ma- 
terial reeources  for  building  purposes,  na- 
tion building,  and  to  try  to  get  people  to 
understand  that  If  we  are  going  to  rebuild 
our  cltlea.  If  we  are  going  to  make  efforts  to- 
wards world  peace,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  our  water  systems  clean.  If  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  problems  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  tremendous  effort. 

Government  cannot  do  It  alone.  You  can- 
not do  It  alone.  Management  cannot  do  It 
alone.  Private  Industry  cannot  do  It  alone. 
We  have  to  do  It  together,  and  we  have  to 
do  It  In  freedom,  because  the  choices  are 
getting  to  be  pretty  clear.  Either  It  will  be 
done  as  the  communists  try  to  do  It  with  a 
totalitarian  state  system  in  which  you  have 
no  rights,  and  In  which  everything,  human 
beings  and  material  things,  are  managed 
and  directed  by  the  State  and  that  does 
work — not  well,  but  It  is  being  done — or  It 
will  be  done  by  a  system  of  freJSdom  In  which 
each  of  us  preserves  our  own  Identity,  In 
which  each  of  us  has  our  own  area  of  free- 
dom, but  we  also  have  our  area  of  responsi- 
bility, m  which  we  preserve  our  Identity  In 
cooperation.  In  which  we  preserve  our  free- 
dom In  responsibility.  And  we  have  to  make 
our  choice  one  way  or  another,  because  the 
day  In  which  everybody  can  go  at  his  own, 
without  regard  to  the  other  fellow,  the  day  In 
which  a  person  In  public  life  thinks  these 
problems  can  be  handled  by  government 
alone,  or  a  man  in  private  life  that  thinks 
the  government  has  no  role  to  play,  and  It 
ought  to  be  bandied  privately  all  alone,  that 
day  Is  all  over,  and  those  are  the  days  for 
demagogues,  not  the  day  for  people  who  are 
realistic  and  who  love  their  country,  and 
have  something  that  they  want  to  do  for 
their  fellow  man. 

Well,  we  have  been  busy  everywhere.  Peo- 
ple are  working  hard  these  days,  and  people 
are  concerned. 

This  la  the  period  of  r^ld  change.  There 
has  been  more  chan(?e  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  last  twenty-flve  years,  or  the  last  fifty 
years,  let  us  put  It  that  way.  than  the  pre- 
ceding 5.000.  No  doubt  about  It. 

There  Is  more  change  In  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  last  fifty  years  than  the  pre- 
ceding five  thousand:  there  are  more  scien- 
tist* living  today  than  in  all  of  previous 
recorded  history:  more  doctors  living  today 
than  In  the  preceding  300  years:  more 
teachers  at  work  tod.iy  than  the  preceding 
100  years  all  added  together 

So  we  are  changing,  and  changing  rapidly. 
I  can  remember  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
we  used  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  a 
»100  billion  economy.  Last  year  it  was  $750 
billions.  The  United  States  of  America,  with 
six  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  pro- 
duced over  forty  per  cent  of  a'.l  the  wealth 
of  the  world'last  year 

Our  country,  the  United  States  of  America 
had — well,  let's  put  It  this  way— all  of 
Europe  put  together  last  year,  all  of  Europe, 
exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  all  of  Western 
Europe  produced  about  two- thirds  as  much 
as  the  United  States  did:  $475  billion,  we. 
$750  billion.  Unbelievable  economic  growth, 
movements  of  people,  tremendous  social 
changes,  racial  changes 

Who  would  ever  have  believed  fifteen  years 
ago,  ten  years  ago.  that  we  would  have  had 
the  legislation  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
today  relating  to  Civil  Rights?  Who  would 


ever  have  believed  that  we  would  have  been 
doing  what  we  are  doing  In  education? 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  In  1949.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  Medicare. 
May  17.  1949.  And  my  bill  was  entitled  ■■Hos- 
pital and  Nursing  Home  Care  under  terms  of 
Social  Security  for  Persona  aged  65  and  over." 
(Applause)  And  they  almost  ran  me  out  of 
Congress. 

I  said,  and  I  meant  It.  they  almost  ran  me 
out  of  Congress.  I  sent  a  letter  home  to  some 
of  my  constltuejaU  that  month.  In  1949.  and 
I  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  this  bill?" 
And  they  told  me  I  have  never  dared  let  my 
wife  read  the  letters.  (Laughter)  I  have 
never  received  such  a  lacing  down  In  my  life. 
Nevertheless,  we  kept  at  It,  and  we  have 
gained  a  victory  Tremendous  change  The 
89th  Congress,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  great 
break-through  Congresses  of  a:i  times.  And  I 
Just  listed  down  a  few  things  that  happened 
In  that  89th  Congress,  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  that  we  are  content  with  that,  be- 
cause I  learned  something  In  public  life. 
People  are  not  Interested  In  what  you  did,  as 
much  as  they  are  Interested  In  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  It  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  Just  to  talk  about  where  you  have  been. 
People  w?.nt  to  know  where  you  are  going 
to  go.  Some  peopleihave  some  good  sugges- 
tions, too.  (Laughter) 

But  at  least,  to  get  some  Idea  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  for  tomorrow,  and  where  you 
ought  to  go,  you  ought  to  know  what  you 
have  done,  and  where  you  have  been  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  history.  It  does  not  mean 
that  It  guides  you  It  means  that  It  gives  you 
a  sense  of  direction 

Well,  what  did  we  do  In  these  last  few 
years  ■' 

We  have  done  great  things  in  the  field  of 
education  We  have  provided  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  senior  citizens.  And  we 
have  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  research 
underw-.y  right  now  In  such  diseases  as 
heart,  and  cancer  and  stroke.  And  I  want  to 
make  a  prediction  here  that  before  the  year 
2000  arrives— In  fact.  In  the  next  fifteen 
years — heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke  will 
have  the  same  category  on  the  disease  charts 
as  polio  and  some  others  that  we  have  con- 
quered We  are  close  now  to  making  funda- 
mental breakthroughs,  and  what  a  blessing 
that  win  be,  becauFe  when  I  lock  over  this 
audience.  I  know  ihat  the  statistics  tell  me 
thrtt  one  out  of  everv  three  will  have  some 
form  of  cancer,  a:;d  I  also  know  that  the 
statistics  te:i  me  that  one  out  of  five  will 
die  of  it   That  Is  the  average  audience 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  wi<uld  be  more  Important  to 
the  health  and  the  happiness  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happine.ss  to  the  .American  family 
than  If  every  woman  In  this  audience  would 
know  that  her  life  would  never  be  afflicted 
by  cancer  And  if  every  mother  and  father 
would  know  that  It  would  never  strike  their 
family  It  ha=;  struck  mine  I  know  of  what  I 
speak    .\v.<X  what  a  day  that  will  be. 

And  then  think  of  heart  disease  and  stroke, 
and  we  are  learning  .so  much,  and  we  are 
pouring  In  resources  to  do  something  about 
It,  And  we  are  making  progress  towards  a 
cleaner  and  a  more  beautiful  America.  Here 
we  are  In  the  state  of  10.000  lakes.  I  think 
:t  would  be  go«Kl  If  you  would  ask  sometime 
some  of  the  piabllc  officials  of  this  state  how 
many  of  your  lakes  are  clean,  or  have  the 
people  defiled  them''  How  many  rivers  are 
unpolluted''  Can  your  children  go  to  swim 
safely  In  them? 

The  problem  of  water  supply.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  do  something  about  it  We  have  made 
the  beginnings,  and  remember,  the  longest 
J.iurney  is  the  first  step  And  we  have  made 
that  first  step.  When  I  hear  people  say.  '"Well. 
I  don't  think  you.  Mr  Humphrey,  and  your 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  don't  think  you 
two  have  done  much" — and  I  hear  that  plen- 
ty— I  say.  "Well.  I  am  sure  we  haven't  done 
enough,  but  the  beginnings  are  what  count." 
It  was  the  first  union  that  was  organized. 


It  was  the  first  day  that  we  passed  Social 
Security,  the  first  Minimum  Wage  law  was 
only  twenty  cents  an  hour.  The  beginnings. 

Once  we  get  the  beginnings,  we  can  build 
on  It.  But  It  Is  the  break-through,  it  Is  the 
start,  and  I  have  seen  too  many  people  In 
my  life  who  never  wanted  to  make  the  begin- 
nings, because  they  were  not  sure  what  the 
endings  would  be  like,  or  I  have  seen  all  of 
these  highly  intelligent  people  who  say,  "We 
have  to  wait  for  more  facts."  And  they  died 
while  they  were  waiting. 

Somebody  once  said.  "What's  the  difference 
in  the  short  run  and  the  long  run?" 

I  believe  In  the  long  run,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  I  also  believe  even  more  emphatically 
in  the  short  run.  The  difference  la  that  In  the 
long  run  you  are  all  dead,  and  It  Is  the  short 
run  that  we  are  working  on.  It  Is  the  starts, 
the  beginnings  that  will  help  you  achieve  the 
long  run. 

We  are  making  progress,  and  Improving  our 
highways,  and  the  beautlflctalon  of  our  coun- 
tryside, and  recreation  for  a  population  that 
win  soon  be  over  200  million.  And  why 
shouldn't  we?  We  are  entitled  to  have  parks, 
and  forests,  and  wilderness  areas,  and  lakes 
and  campsites. 

As  an  urbanized  population  becomes  the 
pattern  of  the  day,  we  need  more  of  the  out 
of  doors,  and  It  requires  men  In  public  life 
to  have  the  courage,  the  fortitude,  to  resist 
the  special  Interests  wl»o  want  to  take  all 
the  land  and  use  It  for  commercial  purposes. 
We  need  to  protect  this  great  heritage, 
because  your  grandchildren,  your  great 
grandchildren  deserve  a  chance  for  a  day  In 
a  canoe  In  a  clean  lake.  They  deserve  a 
chance  to  go  to  a  national  park;  they  deserve 
a  chance  to  have  wholesome,  clean  outdoors, 
God  did  not  Intend  that  the  atmosphere  be 
polluted  by  man's  machines.  And  air  pollu- 
tion, and  water  pollution  are  Indefensible, 
and  your  Government  Is  doing  something 
about  It — beginning. 

We  are  doing  something  about  revitaliz- 
ing our  cities,  and  we  need  your  help.  Mod- 
ernization of  our  cities,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  of  urbanisation  and 
urban  development.  We  are  doing  something 
about  human  relations.  A  great  revolution 
Is  taklnt;  place  In  this  country  In  human  re- 
lations If  it  seem.=;  turbulent  at  times,  re- 
member that  every  change  Is  turbulent. 

I  fly  a  great  deal,  and  I  looked  at  the  map 
this  morning,  and  I  noticed  that  the  weather 
between  here  and  the  Appalachians  was 
c:e;tr.  I  noticed  that  the  man  who  was  talk- 
ing about  the  weather  and  showed  me  the 
map  on  the  television  this  morning  said  that 
there  was  a  front,  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
It  is  the  bad  weather  that  moved  through 
here.  It  moved  towards  the  East. 

Now  I  know  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  talking 
to  you  now  that  when  we  pass  through  that 
front,  from  one  system  Into  another,  that  we 
will  hit  a  period  of  turbulence.  And  we  also 
wonder,  don't  we.  If  the  pilot  Is  capable.  If 
the  craft  In  which  we  fly.  or  In  which  we 
move  Is  strong  enough  to  weather  that  ten- 
sion, and  that  strain. 

Well,  my  dear  fellow  Americans,  we  are 
moving  from  one  old  system  Into  another,  a 
system  of  segregation  into  Integration,  We 
are  moving  from  a  system  where  we  had  two 
kinds  of  citizenship,  a  citizenship  for  the 
whites,  and  another  kind  for  the  blacks,  and 
we  are  moving  out  of  that  Into  one  citizen- 
ship for  one  people,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all, 
( ApplauEC) 

And  I  know  that  when  we  move  into  that 
system,  when  we  move  through  these  two 
social  forces,  we  are  going  to  have  some 
turbulence,  and  all  we  have  to  hope  ami 
pray  is  that  we  have  built  a  society  strong 
enough  to  take  It.  And  we  have  to  hope  that 
we  have  people  who  are  managing  things, 
who  are  directing  things,  like  a  pilot  who 
knows  his  business,  and  has  fortitude  and 
courage  and  training,  and  can  bring  us 
through. 
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And  just  as  surely  as  I  stand  before  you. 
If  we  have  those  two  things,  and  faith  In 
ourselves,  we  are  going  to  come  out  In  clear 
skies.  And  you  know  what  It  Is  like  after  a 
storm  passes  through.  The  air  Is  better  than 
ever.  You  have  been  there,  you  have  seen  It. 
After  those  storms  pass  through.  It  Is  Just 
crystal  clear,  and  the  air  that  you  breathe 
literally  just  Is  perfumed  with  cleanliness 
and  wholesomeness. 

That  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening  In 
America  If  we  can  last  It  out.  The  greatest 
single  social  experiment  that  any  nation  has 
even  tried,  to  have  one  citizenship  for  one 
people.  To  have  a  nation  that  Is  not  divid- 
ed, but  a  nation  that  Is  united. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  told  us,  "We  are  testing 
to  see  whether  this  nation  or  any  other  na- 
tion that  has  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  can  long 
endure."  He  told  us  that  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  be  said  to  us  that  we  are  be- 
ing tested  as  to  whether  we  will  meanly  lose 
or  nobly  save  the  last  best  hojie  on  earth. 

He  was  right  then,  and  that  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  Is  still  right  today.  That  is 
what  makes  Lincoln  great.  He  was  Immortal. 
He  was  a  man  for  all  seasons  and  all  time. 
He  understood  the  verities  of  life. 

So  we  are  building  and  building.  We  even 
have  built  a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  your  great  union  supported.  It 
was  long  overdue.  We  are  making  progress. 

What  has  this  meant?  t  am  not  going  to 
keep  you  any  longer,  except  to  be  specific. 
Generalities  are  not  enough  for  pragmatic 
and  sensible  people,  even  though  we  need  to 
have  Ideals  and  goals.  People  say,  "Well,  for 
Instance,  what  have  you  done?"  Many  peo- 
ple think  what  we  are  engaged  In  today  Is  a 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  guess  that  Is  a  good 
way  to  describe  It.  The  President  has  said 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  build  a 
Great  Society.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  It  was 
a  New  Deal.  Woodrow  Wilson  called  It  a 
New  Freedom.  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  It 
a  Square  Deal.  Harry  S.  Truman  called  It  a 
Fair  Deal.  John  Kennedy  spoke  of  It  as  the 
New  Frontier,  Lyndon  Johnson  speaks  of  It 
as  the  Great  Society. 

I  would  like  to  call  It,  In  my  own  words, 
An  Adventure  In  Opportunity. 

I  will  tell  you  why. 

What  everybody  really  wants  Is  a  chance 
to  be  himself.  What  everybody  wants  Is  a 
chance  to  live  and  to  work.  As  that  poet 
and  author  of  the  1930's,  Thomas  Wolfe,  put 
It,  he  wants  a  chance  to  make  something  of 
himself.  Every  man  seeks  to  combine  together 
those  qualities  that  will  permit  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life.  This  Is  the  prom- 
ise of  America. 

We  are  In  a  great  adventure.  We  are  doing 
something  with  It,  No  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  are  doing  as  much. 

This  Adventure  In  Opportunity  did  not 
start  with  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Hubert  Htun- 
phrey.  It  started  early  In  our  country;  but 
It  has  had  new  Impetus. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  part  of  It  with 
Social  Security  and  Minimum  Wage  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  just  to  men- 
tion three.  It  Includes  the  Full  Employment 
policies  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  It  Includes 
a  host  of  legislative  enactments  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations,  a 
policy  to  create  an  environment  of  trust  and 
of  confidence. 

The  War  on  Poverty  or  this  Adventure  In 
Opportunity  Includee  Medicare,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Aid  to  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  So  when  I  speak 
to  you  now  of  the  achievements  that  we 
ha1;e  made  thus  far,  I  am  not  speaking  of  one 
little  segment  of  our  activity,  I  am  speaking 
of  this  whole  spectrum  of  activities  that  all 
of  you  are  familiar  with  In  one  way  or 
another. 

What  are  these  programs  and  policies 
achieving  and  what  have  they  achieved?  Be- 


cause we  have  so  many  people  telling  you 
what  has  not  been  done,  maybe  you  ought 
to  know  what  is  being  done.  Not  that  you 
should  be  satisfied.  I  hope  you  never  are 
satisfied.  It  is  so  that  you  can  properly 
judge  whether  or  not  the  policies  that  are 
being  pursued  show  any  promise  of  fulfill- 
ment. I  think  they  do. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts.  Plve  million 
more  Americans  are  at  work  today  than  a 
year  ago.  That's  not  b€ul.  Wages  are  the  high- 
est In  our  history,  and  unemployment  is  the 
lowest  in  13  years. 

More  than  one  mlllloa  persons  are  receiv- 
ing Job  training  under  Federal  programs  to- 
day, compared  to  none  only  six  years  ago. 
Think  of  that.  We  are  reaching  down  into  the 
hard  core  of  the  unemployed.  We  are  reach- 
ing down  into  the  Jobless  youth.  We  are 
reaching  down  Into  that  Negro  boy  In  the 
ghetto  whose  heart  is  filled  with  bitterness 
and  hatred,  who  has  never  had  a  Job  in  his 
life,  who  comes  from  a  broken  family,  who 
lives  in  a  dilapidated  neighborhood,  who  has 
had  little  or  no  education,  who  has  never 
known  what  it  Is  to  have  responsibility. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  reaching  dovm 
and  finding  those  Americans,  and  a  million 
of  them  are  getting  trained  this  morning — 
one  million.  Six  years  ago  none  of  them  were, 
and  there  were  more  of  them  than  there  are 
now  that  needed  training. 

I  know  that  a  million  Is  not  enough;  but 
I  know,  too,  that  it  is  a  million  more  than 
other  people  did,  a  million  more  than  any- 
body else  dared  to  dream  of  or  dsired  to  do 
anything  about. 

I  have  been  to  these  urban  centers.  I  have 
been  to  these  training  programs.  I  know 
what  it  means.  When  I  hear  the  critics  say. 
"Well,  you  are  not  'doing  much,"  I  said, 
"Where  were  you  when  the  fight  was  on,  you 
Monday  morning  quarterback?  Where  were 
you?  You  were  sitting  off  in  the  bleachers 
while  the  battle  was  going  on  in  the  field, 
an  armchair  general,  unwilling  to  get  Into 
the  smoke  and  the  din  of  battle." 

We  have  had  to  do  it  the  hard  way.  by 
trial  and  error.  We  have  made  mistakes.  The 
only  way  not  to  make  mistakes  is  to  be  total- 
ly paralyzed,  inactive  or  dead.  (Applause.) 

There  are  six  million  young  Americans  In 
college  today,  and  there  are  one  million  of 
them  there  because  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  Aid  to  Education  pro- 
grams. Is  helping  them,  in  work  study  pro- 
grams, scholarships  and  fellowships. 

There  were  five  million  people  that  received 
Medicare  help  since  last  July  30th,  in  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care.  Three  and  a 
half  million  of  the  elderly  received  doctor's 
care.  Xb»  hospitals  received  $2  billion  in  pay- 
ments. The  doctors  have  received  over  $200 
million  In  pajrments.  The  five  million  that 
went  to  a  hospital  went  to  the  hospital  of 
their  choice.  The  three  and  a  half  million 
that  received  medical  care  went  to  a  doctor 
of  their  choice,  and  their  bills  were  paid  by 
their  Government  under  a  social  Insurance 
program  called  Medicare. 
I  think  that's  progress.  (Applause) 
A  million  and  a  half  children,  ages  3  to  5, 
pre-schoolers,  have  been  In  Project  Head 
Start  In  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  Some 
of  them  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives  have 
had  a  decent  meal.  Some  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  have  had  a  medical 
checkup.  And  some  of  them  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  have  had  a  chance  for  a  whole- 
some environment.  Project  Head  Start — all  of 
you  here,  the  mothers  particularly — know  of 
what  I  speak.  It  Is  a  wonderful  experience, 
not  only  for  the  children,  but,  as  it  Is  said, 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them,  and  if  you 
follow  the  chid  back  home,  you  will  'find 
out  what  the  problem  is.  It  is  not  theffchUd 
that  Is  wrong.  We  are  finding  out  in  Project 
Start,  by  working  with  the  parents,  the  depth 
of  our  social  problem,  going  back  into  the 
community. 

We  have  900,000  young  people  In  the  Neigh- 


borhood Youth  Corps  programs,  youngsters 
that  never  have  had  a  Job,  that  are  today 
doing  good  work  and  learning  something 
about  work.  Thirty-five  thousand  young 
people  from  the  slums  of  our  cities,  from 
the  poor  schools,  youngsters  that  were  tested 
and  found  to  have  a  high  I.Q.,  yet  youngsters 
that  were  lost,  young  men  and  women  that 
were  bitter,  yoimg  men  and  women  that 
had  no  Intention  of  going  on  to  school. 
Thirty-five  thousand  of  them. 

My  fellow  Americans,  they  have  been  lifted 
out  of  that  depravity,  frustration  and  bitter- 
ness, and  they  are  on  to  universities  today, 
in  this  day  and  age,  1967,  They  are  at  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Yale,  Duke,  In  California; 
they  are  all  over  America.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand of  them  In  Project  Upward  Bound. 

How  do  you  know  but  amongst  those  35,000 
win  be  found  the  doctor  or  the  scientist  that 
win  discover  the  cure  that  we  look  for  In 
the  field  of  disease,  or  will  make  some  great 
achievement?  All  I  know  of  is  that  these  are 
35,000  of  the  brightest  young  Americans  that 
were  lost,  just  as  lost  as  If  they  had  been 
drowned,  and  they  had  been  rescued,  and 
they  are  on  to  universities  and  colleges. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  has  ever 
done  anything  like  that. 

And  there  are  50,000  graduates  of  Job  Corps 
Centers,  and  35,000  more  are  in  training. 

The  Job  Corps  gets  a  lot  of  heat.  Bvery- 
tlme  you  want  to  get  a  good  news  story,  go 
and  find  something  wrong  In  a  Job  Corps 
Center. 

I  want  to  let  you  in  on  the  Job  Corps 
Center.  I  am  the  author  of  the  legislation, 
and  I  know  of  what  I  speak.  The  Job  Corps 
Center  and  the  youngsters  that  go  to  the 
Job  Corps  in  the  main,  the  overwhelming 
majority,  over  95  per  cent  of  them  were  drop- 
outs before  they  ever  went.  They  were  In 
trouble  with  the  law,  many  of  them.  They 
were  referred  to  the  Job  Corps  by  social 
workers  or  Juvenile  judges  or  a  school  au- 
thority, because  this  was  their  last  chance. 
They  are  ages  16  to  20,  and  95  per  cent  of 
them  were  poorly  educated.  Five  per  cent 
of  them  had  had  jobs.  The  average  wage  of 
the  5  per  cent  that  had  a  Job  was  70  cents 
an  hour. 

What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  the 
50,000  that  have  graduated?  Their  average 
wage  is  $1.91  an  hour.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  gradtiates  got  good  jobs.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  went  back  to  school.  Ten 
percent  of  the  graduates  Joined  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces. 

Now,  I  ask  you:  Wasn't  It  worth  It?  Wasn't 
it  worth  it  to  have  60,000  young  men  and 
women  make  something  out  of  their  lives, 
rather  than  to  be  sources  of  disappointment 
to  themselves  and  their  community?  I  think 
so.  I  don't  think  America  will  ever  Impoverish 
itself  by  investing  In  Its  people.  I  think  we 
will  be  better.  (Applause) 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  eight  mUlion 
youngsters  are  getting  an  education  this 
year  that  never  had  it  before  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education  because  of  Aid  to 
Education — Federal  aid  to  education.  We 
used  to  kill  every  Federal  aid  to  educatton 
program  on  the  Issue  of  race  or  religion. 
You  would  pass  It  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
would  kill  It  In  the  House.  You  would  pass  it 
In  the  House  the  next  year,  and  they  would 
kill  It  In  the  Senate.  It  was  like  a  sort  of  ping 
pong  game  or  tennis  match,  and  the  "ed- 
ucation ball"  hit  the  net  every  other  time 
you  hit  It,  and  it  faUed. 

Finally,  you  got  a  President  who  was  a 
country  school  teacher,  who  taught  in  a 
Mexican-American  school  down  in  Texas. 
That  President  said,  "Well,  what  about  mak- 
ing Federal  Aid  to  Education  to  the  chUd? 
Why  don't  we  talk  about  the  children?  Why 
don't  we  identify  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  services  with  people 
rather  than  with  states  or  churches  or  dis- 
tricts? Let's  talk  about  people." 

Today  we  have  a  tremendous  program  of 
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aid  to  education.  We  have  tripled  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  investment  In  education 
In  lees  than  four  years. 

What  has  It  meant?  It  has  meant  that 
America  la  being  better  educated.  It  has 
meant  that  mllllona  of  youngsters  that  never 
had  a  chance  In  their  lives,  for  the  first  time 
have  a  chance. 

My  fellow  Americans,  you  either  believe 
what  you  say  or  yo'i  don't.  If  you  believe 
that  this  la  one  nation  under  CJod  and  In- 
divisible, you  believe  It  or  you  are  a  hyprocrlte 
If  you  don't  pracUce  It.  If  you  believe  in 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  the  word  means 
exactly  what  It  says.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
we  do  believe  It.  I  think  we  have  to  act  on 
those  bellefB.  But  I  also  know  that  we  need 
everybody  today.  I  know  that  we  can't  afford 
to  have  one-sixth  of  our  people  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  I  know  that 
we  can't  afford  to  continue  to  have  lawless- 
ness and  violence  In  our  streets.  I  know  that 
we  must  enforce  the  law,  but  I  know  we  must 
also  make  possible  opportunity.  That  Is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  mighty  enterprise. 
We  are  not  working  on  the  easy  things  any 
more.  Jobs  are  available  to  most  people.  Ed- 
ucation Is  available  to  moet  people.  Health 
Is  available  to  most  people.  But  the  test  of 
a  Great  Society  Is  not  only  what  you  do  for 
moet  people  but  what  do  you  do  for  the 
least  of  these. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said  that  It  Is  not 
the  duty  of  government  to  see  to  It  that 
those  who  already  have  too  much  have  more. 
But  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  see  to  It  that  those  who  have  too  little 
have  enough. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  only  legiti- 
mate objective  of  governmer.t  Is  the  health. 
the  education,  and  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  I  am  proud  to  work  In  a  govern- 
ment and  be  a  part  of  a  government,  and 
prouder  yet  to  be  a  cttlz'-n  of  a  nation 
that  believes  that  the  highest  priority  of 
every  service  Is  the  enrichment  of  the  lives 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  .\nd  I  am  proud  to 
come  before  a  great  union  that  has  done  so 
much  for  Its  own  members.  Tour  lives  are 
better  because  of  your  union  America  Is  bet- 
ter because  of  this  union.  The  railroads  are 
better  because  of  this  union.  The  commu- 
nities are  better  because  of  this  union. 

I  know  of  no  force  In  America  that  has 
done  more  for  the  uplifting  of  the  standard 
of  living  In  America  than  organized  labor 
And  I  have  been  proud  all  of  my  public 
life  to  be  called  a  friend  of  labor.  I  have 
been  proud  and  valued  the  support  of  labor 
and  I  am  exceedingly  proud  this  morning  to 
have  been  your  Invited  gviest  to  this,  your 
23rd  Convention,  because  I  know  that  I  am 
In  the  household  of  cood  people  I  know 
that  I  speak  to  good  citizens  I  know  that  I 
speak  to  people  who  will  not  only  admire 
and  respect  their  union  and  It.'?  leadership. 
but,  more  Importantly,  yot,  are  patriots.  You 
love  your  country  You  ha\e  given  of  yourself 
and  your  sons  and  vour  danijhters  Ton  have 
a  sense  of  dedication  to  what  this  nation 
believes  In  and  stands  for 

8o  permit  me  to  say  goodbye  on  that  note 
and  to  thank  you  so  much  for  letting  me 
In  this  house  to  share  these  thoughts  with 
you,  my  fellow  American;!  Good  morning. 
(The  delegation  arose  and  there  was  pro- 
longed applause  ) 

Vice  President  Humphrey:  Thank  you. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  RURAL  POOR 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
many  years  the  rural  poor  have  been 
largely  forgotten  in  the  Nation's  efforts 
to  combat  poverty  and  unemployment 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into 
our  teeming  cities  to  provide  education, 
training,  and  Jobs:   but  relatively  little 


attention  has  been  paid  to  the  severe 
manpower  crisis  in  our  vast  rural  areas. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  Impoverished 
individuals  and  families  have  abandoned 
the  farms  and  small  towns  Co  .«oelc  better 
opportunities  in  the  cities.  There  they 
have  all  too  often  found  continued  eco- 
nomic frustration  and  deprivation,  and 
have  only  intensified  the  problem  facing 
the  cities'  already  overburdened  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  employment  programs. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  succinctly  posed 
the  issue  in  a  recent  statement  submitted 
to  the  President  s  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty : 

In  the  generation  from  1940  to  1965.  some 
25  million  people  left  agriculture  Is  this  not 
one  or  the  great  migrations  lu  the  world's 
history?  Yet  in  all  that  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  have  seen  no  coherent  plan  or  program 
or  social  purposes  either  to  help  these  mil- 
lions remain  on  the  Und  or  prepare  them  for 
the  changed  environment  of  the  cities  into 
wiiich  they  thronged. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  given  increased  emphasis  to 
programs  meeting  the  challenge  of  rural 
poverty.  Community  action  programs 
have  now  been  developed  and  launched 
in  over  1,500  rural  counties.  Through 
work  experience  pro-ams  such  as  the 
community  betterment  and  beautlflca- 
tion  program,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
to  sponsor,  thousands  of  rural  poor  have 
be»»  provided  useful,  productive  employ- 
ment. 

Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done. 
But  a  start  has  at  least  been  made.  In- 
dicative of  the  ferment  and  progress  in 
the  Nation's  rural  areas  are  the  many 
program  developments  documented 
monthly  in  Rural  Opportunities,  an  in- 
formation bulletin  published  by  the  com- 
munity action  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Its  pages  reflect 
the  promising  changes  that  are  now  un- 
derway in  rural  America.  In  order  that 
these  achievements  may  receive  more 
widespread  notice,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bulletins  for  AprU  and  May 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletins 
were  ordered  to  be  arinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  April  1967  Issue  of  Rural 

Opportunities] 

Neighborhood  Yovth  Ccirps — A  CH.^N^:E  for 

Rural  Yuith 

Rural  poverty  Is  deceptive  It  Is  undramatlc 

but  Intense    Its  victims  are  often  apathetic 

hut  proud   Its  isolation  .sets  up  obstacles  that 

are  major  barriers  to  assistance 

The  record  of  the  U  S.  Labor  Department's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  rural  areas  Is 
good:  some  40  nf  the  18  million  youth 
ellk,'ltale  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
live  in  rur.il  areas  D'orlng  the  first  two  years 
of  NYC  operation,  slightly  less  than  half  of 
the  3  104  projects  were  In  rural  areas;  31'^ 
of  the  1  million  Job  opportunities  were  for 
rural  youth  Ltnd  4B  states  had  rural  projects. 
With  the  [)a8sage  of  the  Ek;onoailc  Oppor- 
tunity Ame.idmenU  Act  of  1966.  we  have  ad- 
ditional tools  that  make  It  possible  to  launch 
even  more  effective  work-training  ivnd  Job 
creation   programs   in   rural   areas 

As  the  result  of  these  amendments  and 
agreements  between  the  Office  ut  Economic 
Opportumty  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Labor  Department  wUl 
set  up  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs  to  ad- 
minister youth  and  adult  work  experience 
programs    They   Include:    the   Neighborhood 


Youth  Corps  (Title  1,  Part  B).  Adult  Work- 
Experience  Training  Programs  (Title  H,  Sec. 
205d);  New  Careers  cntle  U.  Sec.  205e).  and 
Special   Impact    (Title   1.   Part   Dt. 

With  the  exception  of  Special  Impact, 
which  has  a  strictly  urban  orientation,  all 
of  ihe.se  programs  can  play  a  significant  part 
In  dissipating  rural  poverty. 

And — as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps— the  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs  welcomes  the  support  and  resources 
of  rural  Community  Action  Agencies  In  these 
efforts.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
have  agreed  that  projects  under  these  pro- 
firams  will  be  developed  by  or  with  CAAs. 
S[X)nsorshlp  by  other  than  CAAs  will  take 
place  only  when  there  Is  no  available  CAA 
or  when  there  exists  a  compelling  argfument 
against  such  sponsorship. 

The  recent  legislative  amendments  affect- 
lug  NYC  have  particular  Implications  for 
rural  youth.  Under  the  new  leglslatton  the  age 
requirements  for  In-school  youth,  formerly 
set  at  16-21,  have  been  lowered.  Eligibility  Is 
now  geared  not  only  to  students  attending 
the  9th  through  the  12th  grades  but  also  to 
those  attending  elementary  school  who  are 
the  age  of  those  In  grades  9-12. 

Aware  of  both  the  growing  migration  of 
young  people  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities 
and  the  need  to  create  new  opportunities  for 
work  in  rural  areas,  the  NYC  has  emphasized 
to  Its  sponsors  the  necessity  for  work-exper- 
ience that  can  lead  to  permanent  Jobs  In  the 
hometown  areas  as  well  as  work-experience 
that  Is  transferable.  NYC  enroUees  have 
served  as  aides  in  many  employment  i^elds, 
such  as  pollution  control,  drafting,  clerical 
work,  food  services,  research,  surveymg,  edu- 
cation, health  and  landscaping. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  enroUees  are 
no  longer  limited  to  work-assignments  with 
public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  but 
may  be  assigned  to  work  staUcns  with  priv- 
ate employers.  This  makes  It  possible  to 
broaden  the  exposure  and  experience  of  en- 
roUees and  can  have  two  results  particularly 
Important  for  rural  youth:  It  can  prepare 
and  motivate  these  youths  to  enter,  on  a 
career  basis,  new  industries  that  may  be 
developing  In  their  home-areas:  and,  for 
those  who  move  to  an  urban  locality,  it  can 
help  provide  a  desperately  needed  orienta- 
tion on  available  urban  jobs. 

Location  of  a  project  in  a  rural  area  or 
town  will  l)e  one  of  the  priority  considera- 
tions In  approving  proposals  for  Adult  Work- 
Experience  Training  Programs.  To  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 
proposals  must  include,  as  their  prime 
objective,  training  for  permanent  Jobs  In  the 
competitive  job  market.  The  employing 
agency  Is  urged  to  provide  permanent  em- 
pioyment  opportunities  for  and  to  hire  those 
persons  who  receive  work-training  and  who 
qualify  for  such  Jobs.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  funds  appropriated 
for  this  program,  which  was  formerly  ad- 
ministered by  OEO,  have  been  committed. 
As  part  of  planning  for  the  future,  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs  will,  at  a  later 
date,  review  and  evaluate  these  on-going 
programs  for  their  consistency  with  the  new 
guidelines.  The  New  Careers  programs  will 
emphasize  focus  on  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional and  permanent  Jobs  as  support  per- 
sonnel In  public  service.  Rural  areas  are 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  program  which 
will  Initially  operate  on  demonstration  and 
selective  basis.  Projects  will  be  authorized 
only  In  those  communities  where  there  is 
opportunity  for  upward  mobility  and  where 
the  wage-rate  is  equivalent  to  the  Federal  or 
SUte  niinimum  or  the  prevailing  wage  in 
the   area — whichever   Is  highest. 

The  New  Career  projects  can  lead  the  way 
In  demonstrating  how  rural  communities 
can  solve  some  of  their  most  serious  prob- 
lems, such  as  shortages  of  available  profes- 
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ilonal  personnel;  limited  community  services 
and  lack  of  employment  optxjrtunlties. 

Not  all  of  these  problems  can  be  solved 
through  legislation.  Some  will  depend  for 
their  solution  on  human  creativity.  The 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs  looks  forward 
to  maximizing  cooperative  creative  efforts 
with  rural  CAAs  directed  at  elimination  of 
rural  poverty. 

Jack  Howabo, 
AdmxnistratOT ,   Bureau  o/   Work  Pro- 
grams,   U.S.    Department   of   Labor. 

K£.AD    START    WORKSHOP    IN    MTBHTagTppT 

Eager  to  talk  at>out  their  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. Amite,  Pike,  and  Wilkinson  County, 
Ml.sslssippl,  citizens  filled  the  big  courtroom 
m  Magnolia,  February  17  and  18.  For  two 
hours  Friday  evening,  February  17,  Interested 
individuals  poured  out  their  complaints  and 
reg^istered  their  disapprovals  against  what 
they  felt  was  wrong. 

Chester  Sims,  analyst.  Atlanta,  OEO;  Bob 
Goiter,  consultant.  Nashville;  and  Joseph 
Bradford.  Rural  Services  Division,  Washing- 
ton, OEO,  listened  and  attempted  to  provide 
some  answers.  Unable  to  give  all  the  answers, 
the  three  workshop  directors  grouped  com- 
plaints and  questions  Into  four  categories: 
Employment  Practices  and  Procedures;  Re- 
cruitment and  Enrollment  of  White  Children; 
Center  Locations;  and.  Board  Reconstitutlon 
and  Reorganization — for  further  discussion. 

Returning  in  full  force  Saturday  morning, 
the  audience  divided  Into  four  groups,  each 
taking  one  of  the  four  topics  for  discussion 
and  recommendations.  The  groups  pored  over 
complaints  and  questions  and  tried  to  come 
up  with  answers  and  procedures  to  resolve 
their  numerous  problems. 

The  two-session  workshop  proved  to  be  an 
exercise  in  community  action  such  as  had 
never  occurred  in  the  three-county  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  previously.  Although  all 
complaints  were  not  satisfied,  nor  all  ques- 
tions answered,  greater  measures  of  Informa- 
tion and  understanding  were  provided. 

CAP  Board  and  staff  members,  delegate 
agency  board  and  staff,  Head  Start  Center 
and  staff  members,  together  with  many  com- 
munity representatives,  shared  the  sessions. 

Follow-up  Committees  on  Recruitment  of 
white  children  and  Involvement  of  white 
parents,  and  Reconstitutlon  and  Reorganlza- 
Uon  of  delegate  agency  boards,  were  ap- 
pointed. 

HrMPHREY    tmCES    CO-OPS    TO    BANISH    RtTRAL 
POVERTT 

Throwing  out  a  challenge  to  "banish  pov- 
erty from  rural  America,"  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  set  the  theme  for  the  25th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Coop)eratlve  Association  when  more  than 
8.000  members  met  In  San  Francisco  In 
February. 

Revltallzatlon  of  rural  areas  was  stressed  In 
speeches  and  panel  discussions  throughout 
the  convention,  and  the  Association  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  accelerate  efforts  In 
rural  development.  The  resolution  also  urged 
Its  member  systems  to  assume  leadership  In 
rural  development.  Many  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  already  participating  In  local  anti- 
poverty  ,T,nd  economic  development  programs. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman 
encouraged  the  rural  electric  delegates  to  use 
"the  concept  of  the  larger  community"  In 
order  to  accomplish  "exciting  and  meaningful 
development."  He  pointed  out  that  "formal 
political  subdivision  of  county,  township  and 
municipality  are  being  replaced  by  functional 
boundaries  determined  In  practice  by  the 
commuting  distance  to  Jobs,  avaUablllty  of 
services  within  driving  range,  and  other  fac- 
tors relating  to  present-day  transportation 
and  communication." 

Jack  T.  Conway,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
OEO  and  now  executive  director.  Industrial 
Union  Department,  urged  the  cooperatives  to 
develop  programs  for  "people-erosion  con- 
trol." other  speakers  who  stressed  the  ur- 


gency of  improving  rural  life  were  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrator  Norman  M.  Clapp; 
Hugh  B.  O'Hara,  director  of  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment for  REA;  and  B.  H.  Jarman,  an 
educator  from  Middletown,  Virginia,  who 
urged  that  opportunities  be  created  for  young 
I>eople  to  assvime  leadership  roles  In  the  rural 
community. 

PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSIOK    ON     SURAL     POVXRTT 
CLOSES    HEARINGS    IN    WASHINOTON 

Testimony,  continued  In  Waabington  and 
given  by  Federal  officials,  organization  repre- 
sentatives. Individuals  and  the  poor,  con- 
firmed the  reports  the  Commission  heard  at 
its  recent  bearings  held  In  Tucson  and  Mem- 
phis: that  the  array  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams on  the  American  scene  are  still  not 
solving  the  problem  of  tbe  rural  poor.  Those 
problems  are  Just  piling  up. 

Agriculture  Setfetaiy  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
testifying,  said  hi  hoped  tbe  Commission's 
hearings  would  Impress  "one  Indelible  fact" 
on  the  national  conscience.  He  stated  that 
the  Nation  would  pay  for  poverty,  one  way 
or  the  other,  either  through  "endless  genera- 
tions of  welfare  payments,"  more  crime  and 
violence  or  through  programs  that  trained, 
educated  and  provided  work  for  tbe  niral 
poor. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  vlce-cbalman  of  tbe 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  who  could  not 
be  present  at  the  hearings,  had  bis  state- 
ment read.  "We  have  enough  committees, 
enough  commlBslcms,  enough  conferences. 
We  need  action." 

"In  the  generation  from  1040  to  1966,  some 
26  million  people  left  agriculture.  Is  this  not 
one  of  tbe  great  mlgrattona  In  tbe  world's 
history?  Yet  In  all  that  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  have  seen  no  coherent  plan  or  program 
or  social  purposes  either  to  help  thoee  mil- 
lions remain  on  the  land  or  prepare  them 
for  the  changed  environment  of  tbe  cities 
into  which  they  thronged." 

Racial  discrimination  in  VS.  sponsored 
farm  programs  was  cited  by  William  L. 
Taylor,  staff  director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. He  told  the  President's  Commis- 
sion that  there  have  been  Improvements  In 
some  programs  In  the  past  two  years  but 
while  "some  Integration"  has  occurred  In 
State  Extension  offices  In  the  South,  "to  this 
day,  no  Negro  holds  a  supervisory  position  at 
the  county  level."  Services  provided  by  these 
offices  "are  still  carried  on  largely  on  a  seg- 
regated basis." 

The  three-day  bearings  took  in  some  60 
witnesses,  among  them,  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
Administrator  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: Undersecretary  of  Labor  Millard  Cass; 
Richard  W.  Boone  of  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty:  John  Short,  a  former  coal 
miner  now  living  In  the  city;  W.  B.  Murphy, 
President  of  Campbell  Soup  Company;  and, 
Robert  E.  Salmon,  developer  of  the  new  town 
of  Reston  lb  nearby  Virginia. 

James  O.^  Patton,  past-President  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  offered  a  sweeping 
program  la  his  testimony.  Mr.  Patton's  plt^ 
included  free  education  from  tbe  cradle  to 
the  grave,  guaranteed  Income,  a  new  "home- 
stead act"  providing  land  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  farm,  and  the  construction  of  "350 
new  three-level  cities  of  150.000  population 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  rural  America." 

The  President's  Commission  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  sifting  through  and  evaluating 
all  the  written  and  oral  testimony  sub- 
mitted. Its  report  to  President  Johnson  is 
due  in  September. 

Excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  given  February  17,  1967,  to 
the  President's  NatioTial  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty 
"I  am  here  today  to  plead  .  .  .  the  con- 
servation of  our  rural  people. 

"We  view  tbe  Community  Action  Program 
concept  as  a  dynamic  and  ever-changing 
Idea,  which  it  mtut  be  In  order  to  serve  the 


needs  of  poor  people  In  a  dynamic  and  ever- 
changing  economy. 

"In  some  areas,  race  discrimination,  long 
entrenched  'court  house'  stand-patlsin,  or 
simply  the  lack  of  any  commtmlty  organiza- 
tion on  which  to  build  have  kept  community 
action  from  even  getting  off  the  ground. 
There  are  no  simple  solutions  here.  The  fact 
that  you  as  a  Presidential  Commission  are 
devoting  your  time  and  talents  to  seeking 
solutions  to  rural  poverty  Is  adequate  evi- 
dence of  this. 

"It  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  me  say 
that  the  shortfall  of  funds  is  our  most  critical 
problem.  ...  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $2.1  billion  In  FY  1968  is 
treated  more  generously  by  the  Congress 
than  was  the  case  last  year.  With  these  funds 
we  can  look  forward  to  strengthening  ex- 
isting CAA's  and  creating  at  least  50  more  in 
rural  areas.  .  .  ." 

Recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Shriver 

Grouping  of  CAA's  into  multi-county  CAP 
agencies.  Federations  of  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

Demonstration  programs  in  pilot  rural  area 
for  health,  education,  welfare  and  training. 

Extension  of  legislation  dealing  with  mini- 
mum wages,  labor  standards,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  labor-management  relations 
to  all  agricultural  workers. 

Extension  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
to  rural  areas,  and  Inclusion  of  functions  of 
Farm  Placement  Service  as  part  of  U.S.EB. 

Membership  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion county  committees  more  representative 
of  the  borrowers  served  by  the  various  loan 
categories. 

Reassessment  by  Federal  agencies  of  their 
fund  allocation  procedures  to  Insure  an 
equitable  share  of  program  resources  to  rural 
areas. 

Comprehensive  financial  assistance  and 
counseling  for  rural  poor  who  wish  to  seek 
urban  employment. 

EXTENSION  SEKVICE  LOW-INCOME  WORK 

(EnrroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  columns  in  Rural  Opportunities 
highlighting  current  Extension  Service  work 
and  accomplishments  with  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  groups.  CAA  staffs  and  Extension 
workers  can  complement  each  other's  efforts 
to  assist  low-Income  Individuals,  families, 
and  communities  attain  self-sufficiency.) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  has  greatly  Intensified  its 
work  with  low-Income  families  and  gprouf>s. 
A  1966  study  of  how  Extension  workers  spend 
their  time  shows  that  28.6  percent  is  devoted 
to  working  with  low-income  families;  60.8 
percent  Is  spent  working  with  farm  families, 
of  which  21.7  are  classified  by  current  stand- 
ards as  low-income.  Some  28.9  percent  of  Ex- 
tension's time  Is  spent  with  rural  nonfarm 
families  of  which  11.1  percent  are  low-In- 
come; and  20.3  percent  Is  working  with  fam- 
ilies living  In  areas  of  over  2.500  population 
of  which  5.8  percent  are  low-Income. 

In  its  youth  programs,  Extension  Is  work- 
ing with  700,000  boys  and  girls  from  low-In- 
come families — one-third  of  its  total  4-H 
enrollment.  In  relation  to  their  distribution 
in  the  total  U.S.  population,  a  higher  percent- 
age of  non-white  youth  are  being  served 
through  4-H  white  youth. 

Some  highlights 

Following  are  some  brief  highlights  of 
Extension  work  with  Community  Action 
Programs  and  with  other  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  groups: 

With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  1964,  the  Extension  Service  un- 
dertook a  massive  educational  effort  to  in- 
form rural  people  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  to  help  them  organize  Community 
Action  Progjams. 

Extension  helped  organize  781  CAP'S,  some 
of  which  were  later  combined  into  multi- 
county  CAP'S. 
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Ext«n«lon  workers  help>6<l  develop  and  Im- 
plement hundreds  of  component  CAP  pro- 
jects, and  are  currently  asolstlng  with  1,742 
such  projects,  both  rural  and  urban. 

E!xtenslon  currently  Is  supervising  4,067 
profeealonal  and  subprofesslonal  workers  as- 
signed to  OBO  and  related  low- Income  pro- 
jects. 

In  the  past  sU  months.  Extension  workers 
assisted  In  establLihlng  941  MDTA  and  other 
Job  training  programs  involving  28.552  partic- 
ipants. 

Extension  la  ctirrently  working  with  some 
3.152  community  resource  development  com- 
mittees, and  562  multi-county  committees. 
on  a  wide  range  ot  projects  ranging  from  Job 
training  and  Job  development,  housing, 
health,  education,  recreation,  and  other 
beneficial  services. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Extension  Dl- 
vlsloa  recently  completed  an  OEO-funded 
12-xnontb  training  program  for  rural  CAP 
directors  and  staffs.  Part  I  of  the  program 
was  a  series  of  13  two-week  workshops  at- 
tended by  386  trainees  from  46  states.  Part 
II  was  the  field  follow-up  of  the  training 
staff  who  worked  individually  with  ptartlcl- 
pants  Ln  their  home  areas  on  local  problems. 
Regional  foUow-up  conferences  with  partici- 
pants was  a  part  of  this  phase  of  the  project. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  has  prepared 
a  series  of  60  publications  especially  designed 
for  low-literacy,  low-income  mothers  and 
families.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Otfice,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Services  of  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  have  teamed  up  la  developing  two 
pilot  projects  for  the  developing  more  effec- 
tive methods  ot  reaching  and  teaching  bard- 
core  low-Income  families  and  youth  Subpro- 
fesslonais  have  been  trained  In  a  variety  of 
skills  to  work  directly  with  these  families 
and   Individuals   with   striking   results. 

Extension  home  economists  in  332  counties 
participating  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  as 
of  October.  1966,  have  assisted  142.555  par- 
ticipating families  with  nutrition  education 
programs  aimed  at  helping  them  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  Pood  Stamp  purchases. 

Some  769,600  families  In  1.565  counties 
participating  In  the  program  of  direct  dis- 
tribution of  food  for  needy  families  are  being 
taught  by  Extension  home  economists  how 
to  use  the  food  In  preparing  nutritious 
meals. 

Prom  July,  1965.  through  October  of  1966. 
Extension  Workers  trained  9.711  nonprofes- 
sional aides  for  other  agencies.  During  the 
same  period,  745  nonprofessional  aides  were 
trained  and  supervised  by  Extension  to  work 
directly  with  low-Income  families. 

During  the  past  two  summers.  Extension 
has  employed  or  supervised  6.721  low-Income 
youth  In  various  programs  such  as  NTC  and 
college  work-study. 

Brtan  Phutb. 
" Federal  Extension  Serxice. 

WAK-ON-KUKAL    POVISTT    EXHIBrr    SrT    FOB    USDA 
PATIO.    APBIL    10-ai 

"The  Forge  of  Progress"  will  be  the  theme 
for  a  Joint  OEO-U.3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture exhibit  that  will  show  with  pictures. 
words  and  objects  how  low-income  rural  peo- 
ple benefit  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
loan  program,  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  other  anti-pov- 
erty programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  USDA. 

Vice-President  Humphrey  has  been  ln%-lted 
to  participate  in  the  opening  ceremonies 
for  the  event  at  the  USDA  on  April  10. 

OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  been 
Invited  to  Join  Vice-President  Humphrey 
in  the  opening  ceremony. 


COAHOMA      YOUTH      HAPPT     WTTH      UtTK     IN      JOB 
COBPS 

Job  C  >rps  boys  home  on  Christmas  leave 
In  Co.ihoma  County,  Mississippi,  had  visits 
from  outreach  workers  of  the  Coahoma  Op- 
portuniues  C.AA  to  discuss  their  Job  Corps 
experiences. 

Geographically,  the  12  young  Mlsslsslp- 
plans  have  gone  a  long  way.  Some  are  on 
the  West  Coast,  some  In  mld-U.S.A  ,  and 
some  ne.ir  the  East  Oo:i£t  They  expressed 
conviction  that  they  are  also  going  a  long 
way  In  their  Mucatlon  and  training  Some 
are  learning  welding,  other  such  courses  as 
carpentry,  auto  body  repair,  mechanics, 
heavy  equipment  operation,  cooking,  elec- 
tronics, brlckl.-jylng,  painting,  and  truck 
driving. 

Generally  the  boys  agreed  that  "Job  Corps 
is  a  nice  place  to  be."  A  typical  comment 
came  from  20-year-old  James  Riley,  sta- 
tioned at  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri:  "I  will  be 
glad  when  the  time  comes  to  go  back.  I 
think  other  boys  who  are  not  g^ng  to  school 
would  do  well  to  go  Into  the  Job  Corps." 

MOUNTAIN      CRAin'      TRAINING      AND      M.\BKCTING 
PBUCBAM 

Ttie  mountain  craft  training  and  market- 
ing program  of  W  A.M.Y  —a  community  ac- 
tion component — Is  designed  to  provide 
means  by  which  low-Income  families  and 
Individuals  can  supplement  their  Income. 
In  each  of  the  four  counties,  there  Is  a  crafts 
specialist  who  arranges  for  craft  production 
training  and  assists  the  craftsmen  in  finding 
markets. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1966,  October  through 
December,  147  craftsmen  In  the  four  county 
area  earned  a  total  of  $5,000  Many  are  learn- 
ing to  set  up  their  own  bazaars,  make  their 
own  market  contacts  and  will,  eventually, 
become  independent  of  the  crafts  specialist. 

HOME    DTEINO     NOT    DEAD     IN     W  A  M.T. 

A  crafts  teacher  and  marketing  specialist 
working  for  W  A.M.Y.  Community  Action  in 
four  North  Carolina  mountain  communi- 
ties—Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell.  Yancey — 
found  Elsie  Trlvette  In  the  mountain  hanilet 
of  Beech  Mountain,  near  Banner  Elk. 

Mrs  Trivette  makes  her  own  dyes  In  the 
same  way  her  mother  did.  using  natural  ma- 
terials such  as  black  walnut  hulls  and 
onion  skins 

Now  55,  Elsie  Trlvette  was  the  youngest  of 
8  child.'en  and  only  2  years  old  when  her 
father  died.  "My  mother  taught  all  of  us  to 
dye  and  hcok  rugs  and  knot  bed.«preads.  We 
supported  ourselves  " 

Then,  with  6  children  of  her  own  and  a 
husband  who  was  confined  to  a  State  hos- 
pital in  1938,  once  ag;iln  Elsie  Trlvette  turned 
to  rug  making  for  some  Income.  Her  children 
are  grown  now  and  she  supp<3rts  herself, 
lining  21  miles  from  where  she  was  boru  and 
raised. 

The  crafts  specialist  calls  Elsie  Trlvette 
■  one  of  the  few  true  craftsmen  In  the  moun- 
tains .  she  takes  raw  materials,  creates 
desii^ns  and  colors  and  turns  out  high  quality 
finished  products  .  .  .  the  cross  design  came 
from  studying  her  churn  dashers  .  .  .  her 
rugs  have  beautifully  muted  colors  because 
she  dyes  the  burlap  sacks  tiefore  she  ravels 
the  mnterlal.  ' 

Making  home  dyes  requires  time  and  skill. 
Here  is  how  Mrs.  Trlvette  explains  the 
process 

"I  get  my  brown  dyes  from  black  walnut 
hi:Ils  If  I  boll  them  '.n.side  a  kitchen  pan, 
I  get  a  lighter  shade  than  if  I  boll  them 
outside  In  an  old  iron  pot  Some  of  that 
Iron  In  that  old  pot  seenxs  to  mix  with  the 
dye  "  Onion  hulls  produce  a  yellow  or  orange 
dye  when  boiled.  Apple  tree  bark  produces  a 
different  shade  of  yellow;  sumac  burrs  gives 
deep  red  and  wine  shade.s.  Polk  berry  Juice 
is  a;o'jd  for  making  designs  on  burlap. 

After  the  dye  Is  made,  Mrs.  Trlvette  puts 


the  burlap  bags  Into  the  boiling  dye  and 
adds  vinegar  and  salt  to  set  the  dye  In  the 
material.  She  gets  the  t>ag8  free  from  the 
nelijhborlng  farmers. 

After  the  burlap  Is  dyed,  she  ravels  the 
material  and  hooks  It  Into  another  burlap 
sack  stretched  on  a  frame.  It  takes  24  hours 
to  complete  a  rug  that  sells  for  $15.00. 

Mr-.  Trlvette  takes  orders  for  rugs.  Write 
to:  W.AMY.  Community  Action,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  552.  Boone,  North  Carolina — 28601. 

Pakmcrs    Learn    Through    Demonstrations 

Alabama's  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
(District  11)  took  a  "grassroots"  approach  In 
solving  low-Income  family  problems.  Made 
up  of  17  counties  In  southeast  Alabama,  the 
area  is  known  as  the  Wlregrass  Area  and  the 
principal  crops  are  peanuts,  cotton  and  live- 
stock. Extension  staffs  conducted  256  low- 
Income  demonstrations  during  1966.  The 
demonstrations  were  kept  simple  and  the 
emphasis  was  on  Increasing  farm  income  and 
home  food  supply. 

There  were  garden,  corn,  p>eanut,  cotton 
and  home  meat  supply  demonstrations  set 
up  for  the  family  units.  One  county  took  up 
commercial  cucumber  growing.  The  aim  of 
the  demonstrations  was  to  show  by  example 
the  value  of  those  methods  that  would  In- 
crease production,  Income  and  home  food 
supply. 

Assisting  low-Income  families  was  desig- 
nated the  top  priority  item  in  the  1966  Ex- 
tension program.  County  agents  made  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  low-income  farmers  and  kept 
a  record  of  their  progress. 

One  of  the  most  pleased  demonstrators  Is 
George  Rogers  of  Ozark,  Alabtima.  Rogers 
had  almost  a  complete  crop  failure  In  1965. 
He  made  only  14  tons  of  peanuts  on  50 
acres — about  one-third  of  the  county's  aver- 
age yield.  This  yea.,  through  the  help  of  the 
Elxtenslon  Agent,  he  almost  tripled  his  1965 
yields  and  sold  23  tons  from  a  planted  acre- 
age of  32. 

"Extension  has  been  the  difference,"  says 
Rogers,  "operating  money  until  my  crops 
were  harvested  .  .  .  coming  by  and  remind- 
ing me  of  Jobs  that  needed  to  be  done  .  .  . 
advising  me  on  taking  soil  samples,  planting 
dates.  Insect  control  and  how  and  when  to 
cultivate.  I'm  going  to  pay  off  my  debts  this 
year." 

What  about  Rogers'  neighbors?  "They've 
watched  my  operation  all  year,"  reports 
Rogers,  "and  everyone  of  them  says  he  Is 
going  to  try  to  do  the  things  I  did  to  up  his 
yields  and  Income." 

A  Bullock  County  family  of  11  received 
help  from  Extension  and  had  good  success 
Increasing  Its  food  supply. 

Mrs.  Nettle  B.  Robblns  knew  she  had  to 
do  some  planning  to  properly  feed  her  10 
children.  Advice  from  the  Extension  Home 
Agent  helped  her  oetiae  tne  size  garden  she 
needed  and  size  laying  flock  to  supply  enough 
eggs  for  eating  and  baking.  "We  ate  about 
500  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  and  put  over 
500  quarts  In  our  freezer,"  says  Mrs.  Robblns. 
"This  was  a  saving  of  over  $500  for  us." 

"I'm  well  satisfied  with  our  program  In 
District  11,"  says  District  Extension  Chair- 
man J.  C.  BulUngton.  "We  plan  to  expand 
next  year  by  taking  In  more  families  and 
using  this  year's  demonstrators  as  leaders  In 
their  respective  communities. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
this  program  Is  going  to  spill  over  Into  hun- 
dreds of  families  and  create  better  living 
conditions,  and  improve  the  State's  economy 
and  educational  level  In  the  process." 

rREE  BUS  WILL  BRING  ELDERLY  FOLKS  TO  CENTES 

A  free  bus  for  elderly  people  In  the  Wind- 
ham Area  of  Connecticut  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  rural  folks  to  enjoy  the  special 
services  of  a  new  CAA-sponsored  Senior 
Citizens  Center  In  WUUmantlc. 

The    Windham    Area    Conununlty    Action 
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Program  Is  the  first  CAA  In  Connecticut  to 
ge:  a  grant  from  the  State  Commission  on 
Services  to  Elderly  Persons  for  a  senior  citi- 
zens center.  The  community  Is  making  a 
116.200  "In  kind"  contribution  to  match  the 
Commission's  $27,700  grant. 

Free  dally  bus  service  throughout  a  ten- 
town  area  will  enable  rural  people  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Center's  activities,  as  well  as 
get  to  medical  and  dental  care,  to  shops,  and 
to  the  homes  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  center  will  be  open  five  days  a  week. 
ABiong  its  services  will  be  an  information 
and  referral  center,  social  activities,  and  a 
senior  citizen  employment  center.  Geraldine 
Novoiny,  a  gerontology  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  is  director  of  the  new 
center. 

The  Windham  CAA  recently  merged  with 
[he  neighboring  Qulnebaug  Valley  Action 
Committee.  The  new  CAA.  covering  20  towns. 
wUl  retain  the  WACAP  title.  William  Olds  Is 
the  executive  director  of  the  agency. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY 
SOLVES  WATER  PROBLEM 

The  people  of  this  mountain  community 
in  Avery  County  have  got  together  to  effect 
a  minor  miracle  In  their  cove.  And  they  did 
It  by  hard  work  in  cooperation  with  their 
local  community  action   agency. 

First  of  all,  what  is  Blevins  Creek?  It's  a 
mile-long  community  of  about  thirty  fami- 
lies whose  houses  are  strung  out  along  the 
namesake  creek. 

■Up  until  last  year,  the  basic  living  wage 
per  year  would  run  somewhere  between  six 
hundred  and  a  thousand  dollars  per  family," 
says  Walter  Vance,  a  community  leader  who 
spearheaded  the  community's  recent  Im- 
provement drive. 

"The  basic  Income  Is  from  pulling  off  galax 
leaves,"  says  Vance,  who  works  In  In  a  green- 
house which  uses  the  leaves  of  the  gaiaz 
plant  for  floral  decorations.  A  few  people 
have  found  Jobs  with  industries  that  have 
come  In  the  past  few  years,  but  Blevins 
Creek  is  still  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of 
Avery  County,  Vance  says, 

Vance  was  Instrumental  in  getting  people 
together  for  a  meeting  on  community  prob- 
lems. They  soon  discovered  that  one  thing 
was  on  the  people's  pilnds:  water. 

"Only  two  or  threfe  families  had  water  In 
their  house,"  Vance  explains.  "And  in  the 
late  fall,  when  our  |watershed  was  low,  It 
was  really  rough  for  lis  to  get  water." 

"Even  In  winter,  wpen  the  watershed  was 
high,  there  was  snow,  and  the  people  still 
had  to  carry  water,  siometlmes  a  quarter  to 
a  half  a  mile."  I 

Generations  of  cove  residents  had  trudged 
down  mud  paths  to  springs  and  shivered 
while  the  water  slowly  trickled  into  two- 
gallon  buckets.  Finally,  the  people  of  Blevins 
Creek  had  had  enough,  and  they  solved  the 
problem— but  It  took  a  helping  hand. 

The  help  came  from  W.A.M.Y.  Commu- 
nity Action,  Inc.,  the  local  antl-jxjverty  or- 
ganization. "We  called,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  Mc- 
Arthur  from  W.A.M.Y.  came,"  says  Vance. 
"He  helped  us  organize  and  got  us  ready  to 
go  see  the  man  at  the  F.H.A." 

The  Parmer's  Home  Administration  agreed 
to  lend  the  group  $12,000.  a  sum  much  larger 
than  any  single  family  could  possibly  have 
afforded.  In  addition.  W.A.M.Y.  made  a  $900 
grant  to  the  community  group. 

Vance  explains  that  the  men  of  Blevins 
Creek  did  much  of  the  work  themselves: 
"We  contacted  the  construction  people  and 
got  estimates  and  prices,"  he  says,  "and  we 
tnade  numerous  trips  to  try  to  get  all  of  our 
supplies  ready  and  get  the  system  set  up  to 
work  efficiently." 

W.A.M.Y.'s  role  didn't  stop  with  helping 
the  group  organize.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  sponsored  by  the  community 
action  agency  provided  the  labor  force  for 
laying  part  of  the  water  lines. 

Youth  Corps  enrollees— high  school  drop- 


outs from  low-income  families — wielded 
picks  and  shovels,  gouging  out  a  pathway 
for  the  water  through  the  rock-studded 
mountain  earth.  These  enrollees,  while  earn- 
ing money,  also  were  receiving  academic 
courses  to  help  them  finish  their  education. 

The  value  of  united  action  Is  shown  by 
the  relative  ease  with  which  the  Blevins 
Creek  residents  will  be  able  to  repay  their 
loan. 

"We've  set  up  a  base  pay  of  four  dollars 
per  month  for  each  family  to  use  the  water," 
Vance  says.  "The  four  dollars  will  also  go 
toward  upkeep  of  the  electrical  part  of  the 
water  system." 

Community  cooperation  in  Blevins  Creek 
hasn't  stopped  with  getting  water  lines. 
"We're  fixing  up  the  roads  to  our  cemetery  so 
we  can  get  up  there  In  bad  weather,"  Vance 
says,  "After  that  we're  going  to  try  to  beau- 
tify our  highway  and  get  the  trash  off  the 
sides  of  the  road." 

The  people  of  Blevins  Creek  knew  their 
problem,  worked  on  it,  and— with  a  helping 
hand— «olved  it.  Their  success  is  a  lucid 
example  of  what  the  W.AJ*4.Y,  people  call 
"involvement  of  the  poor."  This  means  let- 
ting the  poor  decide  what  needs  to  be  done 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  letting  them  work 
on  their  own  problems. 

The  people  of  Blevins  Creek  don't  talk 
much  about  the  "war  on  poverty";  Instead, 
they  speak  of  their  community  group  and 
their  local  anti-poverty  agency,  W.A.M.Y. 
But,  the  new  water  lines  In  this  mountain 
community  are  the  evidence  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  neither  a  "giveaway  program"  nor 
a  "paper  war." 

CAP    POSITION    OPENINGS 

Three  positions  are  open  in  W.A.M.Y.  Com- 
munity Action,  Inc.,  North  Carolina.  Apply 
to  Ernest  D.  Eppley,  Executive  Director, 
W.A.M.Y.,  Box  652,  Boone,  North  Carolina 
28607;  phone  704-264-2421: 

Human  Resources  Planning  Director. 
$12,000-$13,000,  Master's  degree  or  equiva- 
lent in  planning,  public  administration  or 
economics,  strong  backgrotmd  in  social 
sciences;  3  years'  professional  experience  In- 
cluding i  year  directive.  To  organize,  direct 
staff  of  5,  pioneering  in  Appalachian  anti- 
poverty  planning  on  OEO  demonstration 
grant. 

Resources  Specialist-Planner.  $9,000-$l0,- 
000.  Master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  Plan- 
ning, Public  Administration  or  economics, 
familiarity  with  Federal  assistance  programs. 
To  provide  resource  Information  Inputs  In 
comprehensive  plan  for  4-county  Appalach- 
ian area;  help  plan,  draft  proposals  to  fund- 
ing agencies. 

Planning  Intelligence  Specialist.  $9,000- 
$10,000.  Master's  degree  or  equivalent  in 
social  sciences.  Experience  in  designing,  op- 
erating continuous  data  collection  systems; 
interpreting  social,  economic  data.  To  pro- 
vide population  needs  and  program  progress 
information  for  comprehensive  anti-poverty 
planning  process;  alsrf^elp  evaluate  pro- 
grams draft  plan.  / 

Five  positions  are  open  In  Community 
Action  for  Improvement,  Inc.,  Georgia.  Apply 
to  P.O.  Box  479,  La  Orange,  Georgia  30240. 
Telephone  404-882-2946.  Positions  are: 

Executive  Director  for  7-county  CAA  Co- 
ordinate, direct  programs.  Experience,  high 
degree  of  flexibility  necessary.  $12,000.  Start 
immediately. 

Co-op  Director.  Two  positions  open.  To 
expand  Farmers'  Cooperative  into  unserved 
county.  $7,200.  To  start  April  I,  subject  to 
grant  approval. 

Center  Director,  Assistant  Director.  To  de- 
velop, operate  multi-purpose  center  in  com- 
munity of  7,00«.  Director,  $7,800:  Assistant 
Director,  $7,200.  To  start  April  1,  subject  to 
grant  approval. 

BRIEFS 

The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  a 
privately    operated    organization    beadquar- 
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tered  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Is  setting  up  a 
National  Grievance  and  Information  Center 
to  help  facilitate  community  action  pro- 
grams. The  Center  wUl  work  to  expedite 
program  proposals  through  government 
channels,  and  provide  Information  to  com- 
munity groups  about  sources  of  funds.  Rep- 
resentatives of  welfare,  Industry,  labor,  reli- 
gious organizations,  civU  rights  groups,  In- 
dians and  Mexican-American  groups  are  on 
the  14-man  steering  committee  for  the 
Center. 

RtniAL    CAP    GRANTS  ' 

(204-205-206-207) 

February  28,   1967: 

Cumulative  grants  to  rural  CAA's  and 
single-purpose  agencies:  $227  million. 

Fiscal  Year  '67  rural  grants:  $44.1  million 

Rural  CAA's:  613.» 

Rural  counties  funded:  1,636  (2,464  total). 

Program  Development  grants:  666. 

Conduct  &  Administration  grants:  1,547  3. 

Demonstration,  Training.  Technical  Assist- 
ance grants:  60. 

[From  the  May   1967   issue   of  Rural 

Opportunities) 

The  OtJTLOOK  POR  Rural  Communitt  Action 

President  Johnson's  recent  Poverty  mes- 
sage and  the  current  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  War  on  Poverty  are  generating  many 
questions  about  the  status  of  rural  commu- 
nity action.  What  is  it  doing?  Where  is  It 
headed?  And  what  can  we  do  to  move  faster 
toward  the  goals  of  the  War  on  Poverty? 

The  statistics  can  be  stated  very  brlefiy: 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  CAP,  1  540 
counties  are  organized  in  some  620  rural 
CAA's,  with  programs  ranging  from  a  single- 
county  Program  Development  survey  to  a 
multlcounty  operation  covering  a  dozen  or 
more  community  activities. 

The  significance  is  not  only  in  the  num- 
bers. It  Is  in  what  the  existence  of  these 
CAA's  tells  us — that  a  new  force  is  at  work 
in  rural  America  today.  By  existing,  and  by 
conducting  programs,  these  CAA's  are  dem- 
onstrating the  potential  of  creativity  and 
capability  of  the  rural  people. 

In  my  short  time  In  the  Community  Action 
Program,  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  sig- 
nificant number  of  meaningful  efforts  rural 
communities  are  making  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  problem  of  poverty.  That  we  have 
not  moved  fast  enough  or  hard  enough  is 
no  reflection  on  the  board  members  and 
others  who  have  taken  the  time  to  study 
their  communities  and  identify  the  means 
which  must  be  used  to  solve  the  dilemma 
of  local  poverty. 

We  all  recognize  that  rural  areas  have 
only  made  a  beglnmng  toward  what  needs 
to  be  done.  In  the  coming  year,  the  Rural 
Services  Devlslon  anticipates  strong  OEO 
support  for  rural  community  action.  The 
thrust  will  be  toward  providing  the  rural 
poor  with  services  and  opportunities  where 
they  are.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  remain  in  their  own  communities  if  they 
wish  rather  than  being  forced,  by  lack  of 
services  and  opportunities,  to  migrate  to  a 
city. 

To  provide  support  to  rural  community 
action,  we  are  projecting  the  following  plans 
for  CAP  In  the  coming  fiscal  year: 

Organization  of  350  rural  counties  Into 
50  new  CAA's.  A  massive  buildup  of  manage- 
rial and  technical  competence  in  niral  CAA's 
through  technical  assistance,  training,  and 
cooperation  between  rural  areas  and  nearby 
urban  centers. 

Appointment  of  a  rural  specialist  In  each 

'  Excluding  grants  for  Migrant  and  Indian 
Programs.  t 

'  Adjusted  total  resulting  from  multi- 
county  consolidations. 

•  Excluding  Summer  Head  Start. 
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RegloiuU  offlce,  to  deal  exclusively  with  pro- 
grama  tar  the  rural  poor. 

Publication  of  a  g;uldellne  handbook  for 
rural  community  action.  (This  Is  now  In 
preparation.) 

Additional  single -purpose  agencies  in  areas 
where  It  la  dlfllcult  to  eetabUsh  a  broad-baaed 
CAA. 

Increased  use  of  the  rural  resource  center 
or  neighborhood  service  center  to  deploy 
services  more  effectively  to  rural  poor 

Stepped-up  use  of  the  New  Career  program 
to  train  non-profeaslonals  In  rural  areas. 

Increased  Interaction  of  rural  agencies,  in- 
cluding CAA's.  for  mum-county  planning 
and  economic  development. 

Improved  liaison  of  Headquarters  CAP 
with  other  Federal  agencies  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  programs  to  rural  poor.  ThU  will 
include  Joint  training  programs,  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agen- 
cies, conducted  at  the  local  level  to  focus 
team  effort  on  solution  of  riiral  poverty  prob- 
lemJB. 

A  research  and  demonstration  project  In 
the  field  of  rural  transportation. 

Community  action  has  become  a  part  of 
the  life  of  rural  America.  Although  It  Is  now 
OEO-reUted  by  reasons  of  Its  funding,  this 
relationship  will  change  as  CAA's  become 
stronger  and  more  self-reliant,  and  more  In- 
terrelated with  other  community  agencies. 

Knowledge  can  Indeed  be  power,  and 
knowing  how  to  plan  and  coordinate,  how 
to  use  the  Interaction  of  agencies  and  pro- 
grama,  and  how  to  develop  local  leadership 
and  cltlsen  participation — all  this  knowledge 
Is  developing  a  new  dimension  within  the 
CAA  areas,  as  rural  people  use  community 
action  to  Improve  their  lives. 

IBA  Kat, 
Director,  Rural  Services  Division. 

CAKKXXS     OPENING     rOR     DISADVANTAGED 

A  quiet  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
Missouri,  led  by  C.  B.  Brlce"  Ratchtord.  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  for 
Extension.  Dr.  Ratchford  served  on  the  orig- 
inal task  force  that  studied  ways  to  fight 
poverty  in  the  months  before  the  creation 
of  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  revolution  brought  about  by  his  lead- 
ersihlp  in  the  area  that  is  most  meanlngfxU 
to  the  disadvantaged — from  25  to  50  Jobs 
wUl  be  opened  up  thia  year  for  non-profee- 
alonal  employees  in  the  Missouri  Extension 
Service. 

Dr.  Ratchford  credits  OBO  with  showing 
that  benefits  could  be  gained  from  hiring 
disadvantaged  persons.  'Until  we  got  In- 
volved In  the  War  on  Poverty,  we  never 
thought  of  hiring  disadvantaged  persona  to 
work  with  our  staff  people.  Now,  we  feel 
that  they  can  provide  the  moet  effective  way 
for  us  to  accomplish  our  mission.  They  have 
unique  skills,  especially  in  being  able  to 
communicate  with  a  hard-to-reach  segment 
of  rural  Mlssourlana.  In  certain  cases  they 
are  much  more  effective  than  our  usual  pro- 
fessionals," Dr.  Ratchford  said. 
Begin  hiring  July  1 
The  flrwt  year,  according  to  Dr.  Ratchford. 
the  ratio  of  non-profeaslonals  to  profession- 
als may  reach  one-to-ten  We  have  385  pro- 
fessionals on  our  field  staff  now."  he  said. 
"and  beginning  July  1  we'll  begin  to  hire 
trainees  to  work  with  our  current  employees. 
Starting  salaries  in  moet  casee  will  be  at  least 
(360  per  month,  and  salaries  will  probably 
be  raised  by  25  percent  in  six  months.  Well 
be  recruiting  from  the  areas  where  the  people 
win  be  working,  and  we'll  offer  upgrading 
to  Individuals  who  are  ciirrently  employed 
In  GEO  projects.  In  most  cases,  we'll  have 
four  or  five  non-professionals  working  under 
the  direction  of  one  professional." 

Favorable  results  have  been  reported  from 
a  preliminary  study  made  of  the  employ- 
ability  of  non-professionals  after  working  In 
OEO  programs  delegated  to  the  local  Exten- 
sion  Service.   "About   70   of   thoee   who   left 
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these  programs  are  now  working  on  fuli-Ume 
Jobs."  Dr.  Ratchford  said.  "About  a  third  of 
thoee  who  are  working  have  found  employ- 
ment on  other  OEO  projects,  but  private  In- 
dustry and  other  organizations  are  employ- 
ing the  other  two-thirds.  It  looks  as  if  there 
Is  a  significant  increiise  in  employablllty  for 
those  who  take  prart  in  these  programs 
Study  favorable 

Another  source  of  support  for  hiring  non- 
professionals has  come  from  a  study  by  Dr. 
Darrell  Hobb/.  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University.  Dr.  Hobbs'  study  has  shown 
that  low-income  and  middle-income  resi- 
dents respond  more  positively  to  home  visits 
and  field  work  conducted  by  non-profesBlon. 
als  than  to  those  by  profeealonal  outreach 
workers. 

According  to  Dr  Ratchford.  a  number  of 
other  State  cooperative  extension  services 
have  been  using  non-professional  employees 
on  a  trial  basis  with  generally  favorable  re- 
sults. 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  outset  of  Missouri 
Extension's  Involvement  In  OEO  programs. 
Dr.  Ratchford  assigned  Mrs  Catherine  Zim- 
merman, a  nationally-known  consumer  edu- 
cation and  home  economics  expert,  to  co- 
ordinate the  program.s  within  Missouri.  She 
Is  still  hard  at  work  on  every  level,  espe- 
cially on  training  of  non-professionals 

Dr.  Ratchford  Is  eager  to  share  the  ex- 
perience of  Missouri  Extension  Service  in 
reaching  and  serving  disadvantaged  rural 
poor,  and  In  the  use  of  non-professional  em- 
ployees. His  address  U  Whltten  Hall.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri  65201. 

NEW     BULLETIN     OUT 

"Storing  Vegetables  and  FYults  In  Base- 
ments. Cellars,  Outbuildings  and  Pits"  te 
the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  now  available  to 
thoee  who  wish  to  store  these  foods  without 
refrigeration.  Single  copies  are  available  from 
the  Offlce  of  Information,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25.  DC.  Ask  for 
House  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  119. 

OKLAHOMA,    COMMUNITIEa    IN    ACTION 
SITMMART 

(NoTT. — Taken  from  the  overall  report  by 
State  Coordinator  for  Economic  Opportunity. 
Robert  L  Haught  ) 

"Community  Action  Is  not  a  new  Idea  In 
Oklahoma.  Indian  tribes  which  populated  the 
territory  prior  to  statehood  built  schools  for 
their  children  and  formed  governments  to 
administer  to  common  needs.  Pioneer  set- 
tlers faced  and  conquered  the  hardshlj^s  of 
frontier  life  by  helping  one  another.  The 
struggle  to  survive  united  families  together 
In  a  common  bond.  Those  who  homesteaded 
the  area  represented  many  nationalities  and 
races  and  widely  varied  economic  and  social 
backgrounds.  .  . 

The  first  OBO  grant  for  Community  Action 
In  Oklahoma  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  April  14,  1965.  It  provided  Program  Devel- 
opment funds  for  Oklahoma  County.  About 
one  month  later,  the  first  rural  grant  was 
made,  to  Pawnee  County.  By  the  end  of  1965, 
a  total  of  23  counties  had  been  funded. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1966.  the 
total  rose  to  54  counties  with  funded  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 

The  funded  CAA's  Include  one  which  covers 
three  counties  and  two  which  cover  two 
counties  each,  for  a  total  of  50  operating 
agencies.  These  50  agencies  are  serving  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  low-income  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  .  . 

Governing  the  activities  of  the  50  CAA's 
are  around  1,200  board  members — local  citi- 
zens who  contribute  their  time  and  talents 
without  compensation.  Of  the  total,  some  360 
are  representatives  of  the  poor.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  board  members  come  from 
minority  groups. 

Among  the  CAA  staffs  are  many  from  the 
low-Income  group  who  have  become  employed 
as  directors,  assistant  directors,  secretaries  or 


neighborhood  workers.  The  meaning  of  such 
a  Job  Is  expressed  .  .  .  by  a  woman  employee: 
"  'In  the  time  I  have  been  (working)  In 
the  CAP  offlce,  I  have  ...  a  deep  feeling  of 
accomplishment  ...  I  know  the  feeling  of 
going  to  bed  hungry  and  the  embarrassment 
of  going  to  school  without  a  decent  pair  of 
shoes  to  wear  .  .  .  since  being  with  Com- 
munity Action  I  have  found  that  the  people 
in  the  big  offices  downtown  have  more  feel- 
ing and  desire  toward  the  poorer  class  than 
I  ever  dreamed  It  was  possible. 

Community  Action  has  come  so  far  In 
I  our)  county  ...  If  OEO  should  close  our 
offlce  .  .  .  Community  Action  would  not  die 
.  .  .  too  many  people  have  seen  the  ray  of 
light,  and  they  want  to  get  a  little  closer  to 
that  cloud  of  prosperity  and  self-respect.'  " 
Oklahoma  Community  Action  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Head  Start — During  the  first  year,  summer 
of  1965,  Oklahoma  had  184  centers  In  44 
counties  serving  7,237  children.  In  1966,  there 
were  332  centers  In  51  counties  serving  7,497 
children. 

Upward  Bound— Five  educational  Institu- 
tions served  500  students  In  41  counties. 

General  Youth  Programs— Nine  counties 
have  child  day  care  centers,  youth  recreation 
and  other  such  programs  serving  19,145  chil- 
dren. 

Multi-Service  Centers — Centers  are  located 
at  Plcher  In  Ottawa  County.  Muskogee, 
Chlckasha  and  Idabel,  and  they  serve  approx- 
imately 40.320  low-Income  citizens. 

Legal  Services — Oklahoma  has  two  pro- 
grams, one  at  Oklahoma  City,  the  other  In 
Delaware  County.  The  latter  is  the  first  rural 
county  to  be  funded.  Together  these  pro- 
grams serve  99.243  low-Income  citizens. 

Health  Programs — Family  Planning  pro- 
grams have  been  funded  In  six  counties.  Two 
counties — Coal  and  Johnston — have  county- 
wide  health  programs,  and  Hughes  County 
has  a  program  for  dental  care  and  eyeglasses. 
Oklahoma  has  a  unique  Indian  dietary  pro- 
gram. A  total  of  14,865  low-Income  citizens 
are  served  by  these  programs. 

Migrant  Programs — An  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation and  Job  training  program  for  125 
members  of  migrant  families  was  funded  for 
Harmon.  Jackson  and  Greer  Counties. 
Oklahomaru  helping  themselves 
A  Cherokee  Indian,  who  made  his  living  by 
cutting  and  hauling  wood,  was  stopped  one 
day  while  driving  his  pickup  truck  without 
a  license.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  driving  un- 
til he  got  a  license,  thus  halting  his  source 
of  Income.  He  walked  from  his  home  In  » 
remote  part  of  the  county  to  the  county  seat 
to  take  the  driver's  test.  Because  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  because  he  was  lacking  In 
reading  ability,  he  had  to  make  the  trip  three 
times  before  he  could  pass  the  written  ei- 
amlnatlon  and  qualify  for  a  license.  Through 
a  Community  Action  driver's  education  pro- 
gram, others  like  him  are  now  learning  the 
skills  necessary  to  pmss  the  driver's  test. 
Oklahomans  helping  their  communities 
The  once-wealthy  mining  town  of  Plcher 
all  but  died  when  the  lead  and  zinc  mines 
closed  down  a  few  years  ago.  Members  of 
the  Plchers  Uons  Club  took  the  lead  In  put- 
ting the  community  back  on  Its  feet.  With 
an  Economic  Opportunity  grant,  a  multi- 
purpose neighborhood  center  was  created, 
offering  educational,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment and  social  services. 

Extension  Sekvici  Low-Income  Work 
This  column  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  Is  a  regular  feature  of  Rural  Oppor- 
tunities. It  tells  how  CAA  staffs  and  Exten- 
sion workers  complement  each  other's  ef- 
forts to  assist  low-Income  people  In  nu»l 
areas. 

Last  month's  column  provided  a  broad 
overview  of  many  Extension  Service  activi- 
ties with  low -Income  families  and  groups- 
These  ranged  from  Job  training  and  Job  de- 
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velopment  to  teaching  better  uses  of  donat- 
ed foods,  and  Included  work  with  many  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  agencies  serving 
the  poor.  This  month's  column  features 
some  of  the  results  of  Extension  work  with 
low-Income  groups  and  communities,  and 
may  provide  Ideas  that  you  will  find  useful. 

Indian  women  operate  successful  cooperative 

The  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  In  Montana  of- 
fers limited  Job  opportunities  to  the  900 
Chippewa  and  Cree  Indians  who  live  there. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  work  and  income, 
a  two-month  MDTA  training  course  in 
leather  decorating  was  conducted  In  1965. 
This  proved  to  be  the  start  of  a  productive 
and  profitable  venture. 

The  Hill  County  Extension  Service  home 
economist,  Mrs.  Elinor  Clack,  was  asked  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  school.  Two  Indian 
women  were  selected  to  be  Instructors. 
Twenty  women  took  the  course  and  decided 
to  form  a  cooperative,  the  Chlppewa-Cree 
Craft  Guild.  They  asked  Mrs.  Clack  to  serve 
as  their  advisor. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  school  the 
women  sold  their  beadwork  at  a  bazaar  to 
gain  experience  In  meeting  the  public  and 
in  pricing  Items.  They  donated  the  proceeds 
to  the  Guild.  Mrs.  Clack  entered  samples  of 
their  work  In  the  Indian  Exhibition  In  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  where  they  rated  an 
"honorable  mention."  This  was  the  encour- 
agement the  Indians  needed  to  continue. 

Bank  shows  faith 

Their  first  contract — really  a  subcontract 
to  furnish  1,150  sets  of  beaded  purses,  brace- 
lets, pins  and  earrings — was  for  the  Cheyenne 
Arts  and  Crafts  at  St.  Labre  Mission.  It  took 
courage,  faith  and  much  hard  work  to  accept 
a  contract  costing  several  thousand  dollars 
when  the  cooperative  bank  balance  was 
only  $110.90.  The  Havre  Bank  had  enough 
faith  In  the  venture  to  approve  a  loan.  In 
less  than  four  months  the  order  was  filled, 
the  loan  repaid,  and  $67  left  In  the  coopera- 
tive bank  account.  The  women  were  paid 
»6,000.  This  Is  an  Impressive  record,  but  the 
women  recognized  there  was  much  yet  to 
learn  about  production,  advertising,  manage- 
ment and  salesmanship. 

The  future  of  this  cooperative  effort  now 
looks  quite  promising.  Last  year  the  cooper- 
ative: 

Had  a  contract  with  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  Parmlngton,  New  Tork,  and  Ashland, 
Montana,  for  475  dozen  pairs  of  modern  ear- 
rings. 

Developed  a  nationwide  mall  order  busi- 
ness. 

Supplied  several  shops  with  crafts  for 
tourist  trade. 

Managed  to  get  Rocky  Boy  'yo-Yo's  fea- 
tured by  an  Ohio  firm. 

Provided  special  quill  work  for  a  client  in 
California. 

Made  beaded  ties  for  a  New  York  outlet. 

The  Indian  women  have  become  very  ver- 
satile. They  can  copy  lodge  Inslgnl  and 
brands,  and  make  rug  designs.  They  enjoy 
expanding  their  craft  to  serve  their  custom- 
ers' needs,  as  well  as  providing  traditional 
Indian  crafts.  Moreover,  their  cooperative  Is 
financially  solvent  and  they  look  forward  to 
expanding  their   business. 

Agents  Assist  CAP'S 

In  addition  to  the  Indian  cooperative, 
Mrs.  Clack  and  Extension  Agent  R.  A.  Roush 
slso  are  helping  with  several  CAP  projects. 
Under  the  Nelson  amendment,  18  Indian 
women  were  trained  and  employed  to  make 
dolls  and  quilts.  The  dolls  were  sold  to  pur- 
chase materials  for  the  quilts  which.  In  turn, 
are  donated  to  needy  elderly  people. 

Mrs.  Clack  and  Mr.  Roush  also  conducted 
Weekly  training  meetings  over  a  six-month 
period  for  both  Indian  men  and  women  em- 
ployed 4|nder  Nelson  amendment  funds  and 
for  NYC  enroUees.  This  training  ranged  all 
^iie  way  from  developing  Job  skills  ^o  teach- 


ing money  management,  health,  sanitation, 
nutrition,  grooming  and  other  personal 
habits. 

The  latest  project  which  the  Rocky  Boy 
Indians  are  trying  to  develop  with  Extension 
and  OEO  assistance  la  a  pole  furniture  and 
upholstering  Industry.  Some  30  women  al- 
ready are  enrolled  In  training  classes  -In 
preparation  for  launching  this  Industry. 

Any  reader  of  Rural  Opportunities  who 
wishes  to  purchase  Indian  crafts  from  the 
Chlppewa-Cree  Craft  Ouild  or  who  would 
like  to  serve  as  a  sales  outlet  should  vrrlte 
to  the  Guild  In  care  of  Box  707,  Havre,  Mon- 
tana 69601. 

Brtan  Phifer, 
Federal  Extension  Service. 

ADAMS-BROWN  COUNTIES,  OHIO,  SALUTE  NTC 

A  special  Issue  of  News  Notes  &  Obser- 
vations, the  newsletter  put  out  by  Adams- 
Brown  Counties  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, has  been  dedicated  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  Program  .  .  .  "to  all  who 
have  shared  in  the  success  and  failures  of 
a  year's  Involvement  .  .  .  the  staff,  the  em- 
ployer, the  teacher,  the  enrollee,  and  the  gen- 
eral public." 

Naming  their  NYC  program  "Operation 
Bootstrap"  the  CAP  lists  and  salutes  user 
agencies  and  organization^  who  have  given  a 
lift  to  the  400  NYC  youth  in  the  16  through 
21  age  group  In  the  year's  program. 

The  West  Union  High  School  was  singled 
out  for  special  praise  In  offering  space  and 
equipment  for  weekly  classes  for  the  NYC 
enrollees  studying  courses  such  as:  offlce 
routine,  general  business,  typing,  and  oper- 
ating complicated  offlce  equipment. 

The  County  Home  Extension  Agent  came 
In  to  teach  the  girls  money  management, 
health  and  hygiene,  and  homemaklng.  A 
church  In  Georgetown  organized  a  commer- 
cial class  for  nine  girls,  mainly  special  handi- 
capped NYC  enrollees. 

In  closing  their  salute,  the  CAP  newsletter 
states:  "As  with  any  program  operating  In 
unmapped  territory,  NYC  has  had  to  feel  Its 
way.  Statistics  can  be  used  to  prove  any- 
thing. We  can  proudly  boast  that  at  least  50 
I>ercent  of  the  enroUees  who  complete  the  six 
months  training  period  have  permanent  em- 
ployment. But  can  we  not  also  count  many 
others  as  at  least  partial  success?  We've  set 
new  values  that  are  bound  to  clash  with  old 
standards . . ." 

NATIONAL    CONrERENCB    ON    RUHAL    TOUTH    BET 
FOR    WASHINGTON 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  hM  an- 
nounced that  a  National  Outlook  Conference 
on  Rural  Youth  will  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C,  October  23  to  28.  The  event  ■will  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  five  federal  agencies — 
the  Departments  of  AgrtctUture,  Interior,  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  theme  of  the  three-day  meeting  will 
be  "New  Prospects  for  Rural  Youth."  The 
sessions  will  fociu  on  the  economic,  social, 
health,  educational,  and  employment  con- 
ditions affecting  rural  youth.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Conference  will  encourage  State  and  lo- 
cal groups  to  conduct  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  youth. 

A  factbook  of  material  relating  to  rural 
youth,  situations,  trends,  problems  and  op- 
portunities Is  being  compiled  by  the  five  par- 
ticipating agencies. 

About  750  persons  from  public  and  private 
organizations  and  agencies,  and  Interested 
Individuals  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
Invited  to  take  part. 

SPOKANE   COUNTT    TOUTH   WIU,    BE    FOSTER 


Boys  and  girls  In  Spokane  County,  Wash- 
ington, will  have  an  opportunity  this  sum- 
mer to  become  Foster  Farmers,  living  and 
working  for  wages  on  nearby  farms. 

The  Rural  Nelghborhoocl  Development 
Program  of  the  Community  Action  Council 


developed  the  Poster  Farmers  program. 
Youth  from  the  city  and  from  rural  areas 
will  he  recruited  and  screened  through  the 
Spokane   Youth   Opportvmity  Center. 

Each  Poster  Farmer  will  become  part  of 
the  family  on  the  farm  where  he  works.  The 
Pomona  Grange  will  locate  farms  on  which 
the  youth  will  be  placed.  Result:  needed 
farm  labor  for  the  farmers,  work  exp>erlence 
and  Income  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  better 
mutual  understanding  of  city  and  rural 
people. 

GILBERT     CREEK     FOLKS     GET    THEIR     OWN     STORE 

When  the  people  along  Gilbert  Creek  de- 
cided they  were  tired  of  "owing  their  souls 
to  the  company  store,"  they  knew  how  to  go 
about  solving  their  problem — through  com- 
munity action.  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia, 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  has  orga- 
nized 30  communities  for  community  action, 
and  the  Gilbert  Creek  group  Is  one  of  these. 

The  tiny  community  consists  of  frame  and 
tarpaper  homes  strung  out  along  a  mlne- 
resldue-polluted  stream.  Although  the  area 
Is  described  as  a  "billion  dollar  coal  field," 
most  family  heads  are  unemployed.  Like 
families  everywhere,  the  folks  in  the  Gilbert 
Creek  Community  Action  Group  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  rising  prices.  Last  fall  they  came 
up  with  an  answer — a  community-owned 
low-profit  grocery  store. 

No  Federal  funds 

On  their  own — and  with  not  a  penny  of 
Federal  funds — the  group  formed  a  corpora- 
tion and  sold  543  shares  of  stock  at  «10  a 
share.  The  community  group  kept  a  major- 
ity of  the  stock.  With  working  capital  In 
hand,  it  proceeded  to  rent  a  small  cinder- 
block  building  on  the  creek  bank,  and  reno- 
vate It  for  a  store — hundreds  of  man-hours 
went  Into  this. 

Then  they  began  to  line  up  their  sup- 
pliers— not  an  easy  Job.  They  had  expected 
to  be  able  to  buy  on  consignment,  but  whole- 
salers would  not  agree  to  this,  so  capital  had 
to  be  Invested  in  stock  for  the  store.  Truck- 
ers were  suspicious  of  this  new  kind  of  enter- 
prise, and  at  first  refused  their  services. 

By  December,  however,  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles, the  store  was  in  business,  and  has 
been  gaining  in  volume  steadily.  December 
sales  were  $2,700,  March  sales  $8,000. 

The  business  operates  on  a  10  percent 
markup,  and  employs  two  people  fulltlme 
and  one  parttlme.  Seventeen  wholesalers 
supply  the  store,  and  trucking  service  Is  no 
longer  a  problem. 

Handle  food  stamps 
J  Hostile  at  first,  merchants  in  the  area  are 
beginning  to  temper  their  opposition.  The 
y.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  questioned 
ti^e  suitability  of  the  store  for  Food  Stamp 
participation,  but  after  Investigation  per- 
mitted it  to  handle  stamp  sales. 

The  people  of  Gilbert  Creek  are  happy  to 
have  a  store  close  at  hand,  and  to  have  their 
food  prices  cut.  They  give  their  store  credit 
for  bringing  down  prices  In  other  area  stores 
too.  Now  they  are  exploring  a  plan  to  set  up 
a  credit  umon,  with  their  store  providing 
the  initial  capital. 

Charles  W.  Cllne,  the  elementary  school 
principal,  who  Is  president  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, feels  the  store  Is  a  success.  "Pood- 
stuff  on  the  table  Is  what  this  Is  all  about," 
he  says.  "Nobody's  getting  rich,  but  the  peo- 
ple aren't  being  taken  either." 

KmS    GET    DENTAL    CARE    IN    OHIO    CAA    PROORjClC 

"Look,  Ma,  no  cavities"  may  well  ha  the 
feeling  of  900  children  who  are  getting  dental 
care — their  first,  for  many  youngsters — 
through  the  Dental  Treatment  and  Educa- 
tional program  of  the  Trt-Oounty  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  Committee  In  Ohio.  The 
CAA  covers  Athen,  Hockln,  and  Perry  Ooun- 
tlee. 

In  Athens  County  11  children  from  one 
family — Including  three  sets  of  twins — are 
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receiving  their  arst  dental  care  through  the 
program. 

Schools  and  the  county  health  and  welfare 
departments  are  isslsting  In  the  program. 
Low-income  families  were  informed  of  It 
through  the  »chools 

Ninety  percent  of  the  dentist*  Ln  the  three- 
county  area  are  parUclpating.  Each  child  seee 
the  dentUt  an  average  of  four  tlmee.  for 
cleaning  and  fllllngs.  extractions  ajid  fluoride 
treatment  a*  needed  Average  ooct  per  child 
is  $10. 

In  addition  to  the  dental  care,  the  trl- 
county  program  Is  providing  dental  educa- 
tion through  films,  talks,  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

JOB   CORPS    BARNS    THANKS 

The  890  citizens  of  Golconda.  lUtnols  of 
Po{>e  County  have  a  special  affection  for  the 
men  of  the  Ctolconda  Job  Corpc. 

Twenty-two  Job  Oorpsmen  pitched  In  and 
helped  restore  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  landmark  since  1869,  after  a  fire  had  de- 
molished the  structure. 

While  the  ofBcers  of  the  church  were  meet- 
ing to  try  to  decide  how  to  remove  the  debris 
from  their  hotise  of  worship,  the  telephone 
rang  and  Wayne  Bell.  32.  director  of  the 
Oolconda  Job  Corps,  said  his  men  were  anx- 
ious to  help. 

The  Job  Corps  members  put  on  their  work- 
ing clothes,  protective  helmet,  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  and  went  about  the  business  of  re- 
moving several  tons  of  debris.  A  church 
spokesman  said:  "Working  at  a  rapid  pace, 
they  firUshed  the  Job  In  a  remarkably  short 
time." 

JOINT    ORO-TV    PROGRAM 

WBIBr-TV.  KnoxvUle.  Term.,  has  completed 
the  showing  of  six  original  War  on  Poverty 
TV  programs  drawn  directly  from  CAA's  In 
Tennessee.  Kentucky.  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  counties  covered  by  the  station. 

Pete  Fennelly.  Program  Director  of  WBIR- 
TV  says  that  he  Isn't  through,  that  there  Is 
more  to  tell  about  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  poverty  program  He  alms  to 
bring  In  two  more  shows  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Ijo&ns  which  are  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  show- 
ing what  they  have  meant  to  the  low-income 
farmers. 

FEEDER  no  raOCKAM   PATS  DIVTDENBS  IN    BOOTH 
CAROLINA 

The  Williamsburg  County  Division  of  the 
WUUamsbtirg-Lee  Counties  (South  Carolina) 
Economic  Opportunity  Council.  Inc.  com- 
pleted work  on  the  pastures,  fences  and 
houses  of  16  low-Income  farmers  early  enough 
this  year  for  the  farmers  to  make  some  profit 
on  their  pig  raising. 

James  Wilson,  one  of  the  four  families  that 
sold  pigs.  U  a  typical  example. 

Wilson's  expenses  for  buying  6  Bred  Gilts, 
fencing,  houses,  equipment,  pastures,  plant- 
ing and  feed  amounted  to  61150.  In  the  6 
month  period,  he  sold  48  pigs,  kept  2  pigs 
for  home  use.  received  a  rebate  on  fence  con- 
struction and  pasture  planting — all  this 
totalling  >943. 

Mr.  Wilson  still  has  his  fencing,  houses, 
equipment,  pastures,  as  well  as  many  pigs 
(five  of  his  brood  sows  farrowed  62  pigs)  for 
future  yields  on  his  Investment. 

The  THA  has  approved  more  Economic 
Opportunity  loans  for  additional  low-Income 
farmers  who  will  soon  be  Joining  the  Feeder 
Pig  Project.  The  County  Agent.  FHA.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  Agricultural  Sta- 
blllEatlon  Service  have  all  pitched  In  with 
valuable  advice  in  making  this  a  successful 
program. 

"WHERE    TO    TTTaN" 

Pond  du  Lac  (Wise  )  Area  Economic  Op- 
fwrtunlty  Committee,  Inc.  has  an  attractive 
pamphlet  out  titled  "Where  To  Turn" —  list- 
ing all  the  ownmunlty  facilities  available  for 
the  senior  citizen  health  resources,  social 
activities,  financial  help,  employment,  coun- 
seling and  advice,  and  learning. 


The  material  for  the  pamphlet  was  com- 
piled by  the  community  action  agency,  the 
f  jrmat  arranged  by  a  volunteer  committee  of 
senior  cluzens,  and  the  printing  wxs  donated 
by  a  loc^»l  manulactorer— a  gocd  example  of 
how  it  community  action  agency  can  get  the 
resources  of  the  community  together  to  help 
I  sei<meiit  of  its  population. 

Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed.  For  a 
ct'py.  write  to  Fond  ciu  Lac  Area  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee,  Inc  ,  146  Forest 
Ave  .  Pond  du  IfXC.  Wise  34a35 

CAP    POsmON    OPENING 

Exc-utlve  director  of  FYanklin  Community 
Action  Corporation.  Inc  .  Greenfield.  Massa- 
chusetts R<>sume  to  Gerald  F  McCarthy, 
Vice-President.  39  Federal  Street,  Greenfield, 
Miiss 

VERMONT    TRMNS    OLDER    AMERICANS 

A  pilot  project  for  the  aging,  part-tline 
library  aides,  has  proven  to  be  an  enthusLis'lc 
su:cess  If  judged  by  the  many  requests  com- 
ing In  frcm  libraries  In  the  3  Vermont  coun- 
ties of  Orleans.  Caledonia  and  H^ex. 

The  model  program,  funded  by  the  Admin- 
istration On  Aging  of  th*  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  CAA— Orleans  County  Council 
of  Social  Agencies — has  been  In  operation 
since  January 

Believed  to  be  the  only  program  of  lUs  kind 
in  the  country,  this  demon.stratloii  project 
is  Intended  to  provide  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  the  older  American  as  well  us  op- 
portunity for  llbr;u-les  to  expand  their  serv- 
ices through  the  additional  assistance  The 
program  will  last  12  months  and  will  be 
evaluated  by  a  team  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  to  judge  its  effectiveness. 

So  for.  13  library  aides  are  working  in  St 
Johnsbiu-y.  Hardwlck.  Canaan,  Troy,  Derby. 
Oilman.  Barnet,  Barton,  Danville.  Crafts- 
bury,  Concord.  Lunenburg,  and  Island  Pond 
There  are  three  libraries  on  the  waiting  list 
and  the  program  will  have  to  expand  to  meet 
the  requests. 

The  aides  receive  $1  50  an  hour  and  work 
a  half  week,  earning  $20.  This  Is  In  line  with 
Social  Security  regulations.  To  most  of  them 
the  money  Is  Important,  but  Just  as  impor- 
tant Is  the  feeling  of  u-efulness  as  expressed 
by  one  67-y.»ar-old  library  aide  when  she 
said:  'I  fe*"!  as  though  I  have  just  rejoined 
life." 

Their  >ne-week  formal  training  included: 
care  of  the  book  collection,  cataloging  and 
processing  of  books,  circulation  systems, 
reference  work,  and  general  library  manage- 
ment. While  working  In  the  library,  the  aides 
continue  with  in-servlce  training. 

Rural  libraries,  which  were  only  open  4 
hours  a  week,  have  now  been  able  to  expand 
their  hours  because  of  the  library  aide  serv- 
ices. The  advantage  of  expanding  hours  in 
library  service  makes  It  possible  for  the 
library  to  be  eligible  for  State  i.upFK>rt  In  the 
request  for  more  books  for  Its  readers. 

Donald  H,  Donnelly,  head  of  the  pilot  proj- 
ect, said  that  since  the  program  has  been  In 
effect,  he  hasn't  "ceased  to  be  surprised"  ut 
just  how  much  it  h;is  dtme  for  the  aging  In 
bringing  them  back  Into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity They  have  only  one  male  library 
aide — 69-year-old  R.  Dale  Sleeper  from  Dan- 
ville who  used  to  manage  a  gener.il  store.  The 
others  go  up  to  84  years  of  age. 

RrR\L     CAP     GRANTS' 

(March  31,  1967) 
Cumulative    grants    to    rural    CAA's    und 
single-purpose  agencies:  $248  million 

Fiscal  Year  '67  rural  grants:  $64  8  million. 
Rural  CAAs:    615. 

Rural  counties  funded:  1.539  (2.464  total). 
Progr.im  Development  grants:  673 
Conduct  &  Admimstrailoa  grr.nts:    1.755=. 


Demonstration.  Training,  Technical  Assist- 
ance grants:  65. 

BRIEFS 

Martin  County  Community  Action,  Inc  .  in 
WilUamston,  North  Carolina,  is  making  good 
use  of  the  local  air  waves.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  radio  station  WIAM,  the  CAA  has 
a  weekly  broadcast  every  Thursday  afternoon 
telling  about  Its  activities.  Recent  programs 
were  about  homemaker  aides,  small  business 
loans  to  low-Income  pyeople,  and  PACE — Plan 
Assuring  College  Education. 

QUINCO  Economic  Opportunity  Agency, 
Inc. — Marlon,  Monroe,  Ralls,  Shelby,  and  Pike 
Counties,  Missouri,  has  Mobile  Dental  Units 
operating  in  the  area.  The  Dental  Unit  ex- 
amines and  treats  youngsters  6,  7,  and  8  years 
of  age  whose  parents  are  among  the  low-In- 
come citizenry.  These  Mobile  Units  operate 
throughout  Missouri  with  about  60To  of  the 
funds  being  supplied  from  OEO. 

An  encouraging  start  on  a  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Development  Center  has  been 
made  by  West  Central  Development  Cca-pora- 
tlon.  Iowa  (Crawford.  Harrison,  Monona  and 
Shelby  Counties).  The  Center  has  had  482 
walk-In  clients.  33  cases  have  been  before 
the  reviewing  panel.  67  persons  have  had 
counseling.  8  placements  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  center  has  processed  26  NYC 
applicants  and  placed  th*m  In  work  stations, 
and  has  placed  one  youth  In  on-the-job 
training  and  another  In  vocational  training. 
Six  youths  have  signed  up  for  Job  Corps. 
The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Is 
working  with  21  people. 

Residents  of  Elght-CAP.  Inc..  Michigan 
I  Isabella,  Montcalm,  Gratiot,  and  Ionia  Coun- 
ties) are  .serving  on  a  group  of  committees 
to  formulate  programs.  The  committees  are: 
EducaUon,  Housing.  Health  and  Welfare. 
Employment  and  Manpower.  Programs  for 
the  Aged.  Rural  Farm  Programs,  and  Area 
Resldent-s. 

Books  have  arrived  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Indian  Reservation  In  North  Dakota — ten 
tons  of  them,  collected  by  a  friend  of  "Tracy 
the  VIST\."  delivered  through  the  generos- 
ity of  North  American  Van  Lines  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Indiana,  and  unloaded  at  Cannon- 
ball  by  Job  Corps  men  from  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Center  In  Bismarck.  The  books  are 
being  divided  up  for  distribution  to  the 
community  center  libraries  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Another  500  books  have  been  received 
from  the  University  of  Utah  student  body 
and  library. 

Clay-Wllklns  Opportunity  Council,  Minne- 
sota, was  recently  refunded  for  its  health 
program  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism.  Families  and  Individuals  receive 
counseling,  and  referrals  are  made  to  hos- 
pitals and  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  There  Is 
also  an  educational  program. 


'  204^205-206-207  rrrants,  excluding  grants 
to  Migrant  and  Indian  programs 
'  Excluding  Summer  Head  Start. 


ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  SST 
IGNORE  LARGER  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
Congress  approves  the  $198  million  ap- 
propriation the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration wants  in  order  to  carry  on 
with  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport.  It  will  have  made  a  regret- 
table decision — a  decision  that  may  well 
prove  Irrevocable  In  spite  of  the  Intoler- 
able social  and  economic  costs  that  now 
seem  likely  to  result 

If  the  SST  prototypes,  which  this  ap- 
propriation would  finance,  are  built,  I 
fear  there  will  be  no  turning  back.  The 
pre.ssure  of  past  expenditures  in  this 
venture — as  in  so  many  others  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  become  in- 
volved— will  push  us.  however  unwilling, 
Into  the  production  stage.  And  then- 
make  no  mistake  about  It— the  SST's  will 
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fly.  They  will  fly  even  though  the  initial 
cost  per  plane  and  the  daily  cost  of  op- 
erating them  may  be  so  incredibly  high 
that  many  airlines  may  be  driven  into 
bankruptcy  or  merger  or  total  Govern- 
ment takeover.  They  will  fly  even  though 
they  may  bring  in  their  wake  an  undesir- 
able concentration — or  even  a  monop- 
oly— in  the  aircraft  manufacturing  in- 
dustry And  they  will  fly — over  both  land 
and  .se?. — even  if  a  way  to  mufBe  the  dls- 
turbine.  destructive,  and  incessant  sonic 
boom  has  not  been  found. 

We  must  realize  before  it  is  too  late — 
as  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  said — that  "political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  questions  of  consider- 
able magnitude  have  yet  to  be  assessed." 
We  have  totally  ignored  them  so  far.  We 
have  plunged  into  the  SST  adventure 
based  on  an  equation  in  which  much 
weight  is  given  to  elements  of  national 
pride  and  technical  leadership  and  to  a 
spurious  argument  that  the  plane  will 
somehow  reap  enormous  benefits  for  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Nowhere 
in  this  equation  is  any  weight  given  to 
what  the  SST  would  do  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  this  globe. 

It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that 
those  who  care  about  the  quality  of  life 
will  win  out  over  the  hell-for-leather, 
speed-at-any-cost  advocates.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  those  who  value  a  modicum  of 
peace  and  quiet,  those  who,  by  some 
oversight,  have  failed  to  ensconce  them- 
sehes  in  homes,  or  ofiQces  or  factories 
designed— like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
Imperial  Hotel — to  withstand  the  veri- 
table earthquake  of  SST  booms  in  tightly 
woven  carpets  of  pandemonium  across 
the  countrj-,  will  bring  enough  political 
pressure  to  ban  SST  flights  over  popu- 
lated land  areas.  Several  foreign  govern- 
ments have  already  Indicated  they  will 
bar  supersonic  flights  over  their  coun- 
tries If  the  sonic  boom  proves  disturbing. 
The  shipping  and  fishing  industries  may 
win  a  similar  ban  over  sea  lanes  and  fish- 
ing grounds.  And  then  where  will  the 
SST  be?  All  may  not  be  lost.  The  call  for 
supersonic  service  between  Nome  and 
the  Sand'.vich  Islands  may  have  picked 
up  considerably  by  then.  The  more  likely 
outcome,  however.  Is  a  $4  billion  loss  to 
the  Amedcan  taxpayer.  He  is  the  only 
one  taking  any  sizable  risk  in  this  ven- 
ture. And  when  he  loses,  he  Is  going  to 
ask  questions.  Was  there  no  logical  point 
along  the  way,  he  will  ask,  when  we  could 
have  abandoned  this  nonsensical  con- 
traption and  have  spent  our  money  on 
something  of  value?  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  at  that  point.  The  time  to  stop 
it  Is  now.  We  cannot  afford  it.  We  have 
serious  domestic  problems  to  attend  to. 
We  are  fighting  a  war.  Our  budget  deficit 
is  spira'ing,  which  has  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  health  and  stability  of  our  econ- 
omy. With  all  of  this,  let  us  not  allow  our 
attention  and  our  money  to  be  diverted 
into  a  senseless  game  of  chance  in  which 
the  prize  is  a  booby  trap. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  already  evi- 
dence that  thoughtful  citizens  are  or- 
ganizing In  determined  opposition  to  the 
SST.  A  group,  made  up  mostly  of  scien- 
tists, has  been  organized  In  Cambridge, 
Mass..  called  the  Citizens  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom.  The  league  purchased 


a  half-page  advertisement  in  the  June 
16,  1967,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  which  21  pertinent  questions  about  the 
SST  were  answered.  A  news  article  de- 
scribing the  league  appeared  in  the  June 
18,  1967,  edition  of  the  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  ad- 
vertisement and  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1967] 
'IHE  Threat  or  the  SST  and  Its  Shattering 
'>  Sonic    Boom — Qdestions    and     Answers 
concerntno     the    proposed     supersonic 
Transport   Plane   and   the   Sonic    Boom 
It  Wottu)  Produce — tfATERiAL  Prepared  By 
Scientists  of  the  Citizens  League  Against 
THE  Sonic  Boom 

1.  What  is  a  supersonic  plane? 

One  that  travels  faster  than  sound.  I.e.. 
more  than  about  700  miles  per  hour.  "ITie  pro- 
I>osed  Boeing  suiiersonlc  transport  Is  designed 
to  fly  at  alTOUt  1800  mpb,  or  about  2i^  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

2.  Does  the  proposed  SST  have  any  advan- 
tage over  convention  Jet  planes? 

Yes:  speed.  On  a  flight  from  New  York  to 
London  It  would  save  the  passengers  about 
3  hours. 

3.  Has  It  any  disadvantages? 

Yes.  Many.  It  Is  extremely  expensive  (about 
$35  million  each) .  It  wUl  require  higher  fare 
than  on  the  principal  competing  planes,  the 
Eo-called  Jumbo  Jets  which  wUl  be  In  use 
quite  soon.  Its  cruising  range  will  be  shorter. 
It  poses  many  new  safety  problems.  But  its 
worst  feature  is  the  inevitable  sonic  boom. 

4.  Just  what  Is  a  sonic  boom? 

A  very  loud,  very  sudden  bang,  something 
like  the  "bang"  produced  by  a  moderate  size 
explosion  a  block  away.  The  bang  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Intense  shock-wave  produced  by 
the  SST  as  It  hurtles  through  the  air. 

5.  Where  does  this  boom  occur? 

It  occurs  everywhere  along  the  entire  su- 
personic flight  path.  That  Is,  it  follows  along 
behind  the  plane  all  the  way,  striking  every 
house  and  every  person  along  this  path. 

6.  How  wide  Is  the  bang-zone? 

About  SO  miles  wide,  when  the  plane  Is  at 
cruising  altitude.  If  an  SST  flies  across  USA, 
the  sonic  boom  would  strike  every  one  In  an 
area  about  50  miles  wide  by  2000  miles 
long — an  area  more  than  ten  times  the  area 
of  Massachusetts.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  area  could  be  struck  by  the 
boom  from  a  single  SST. 

7.  Does  this  mean  that  a  single  SST  could 
deliver  its  bone-shaking  Jolt  to  a  million 
people? 

Worse:  more  like  20,000,000  pec^le.  Con- 
sider this:  In  about  five  minutes  time  a 
single  SST  could  boom  everyone  on  Long 
Island — all  6,000,000,  people,  all  animals,  all 
schools,  all  hospitals. 

8.  How  much  does  the  sonic  boom  bother 
people? 

Very  mucb.  In  a  flve-month-long  series  of 
sonic  boom  tests  conducted  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1964  with  supersonic  military  planes, 
government  Investigators  found  that  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  bated  the  boom. 
16.000  persons  complained  to  authorities. 
More  than  4,000  filed  formal  damage  claims. 
A  poll  taken  near  the  end  of  the  test  series 
showed  that  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
population  were  so  startled  and  so  annoyed 
by  the  booms  that  they  declared  they  would 
never  learn  to  live  with  it.  Laboratory  tests 
of  various  kinds  have  shown  that  a  large  frac- 
tion of  persons  find  booms  to  be  extremely 
annoying;  an  appreciable  fraction  show  a 
sudden  increase  in  rate  of  heartbeat  when 
struck  unexpectedly  by  the  boom.  Harm  done 
to  babies,  to  nervous  people,  to  heart  pa- 


tients, etc.,  has  not  yet  been  evaluated  sat- 
isfactorily. 

9.  Does  the  boom  bother  animals? 

Yes.  It  can  cause  panic  and  stampedes 
among  large  animals.  It  can  cause  mink  to 
kill  their  offspring. 

10.  Why  does  the  sonic  boom  bother  peo- 
ple if  they  are  already  used  to  city  noises 
of  all  kinds? 

Because  It  Is  so  sudden,  and  there  Is  no 
warning.  The  effect  can  be  very  startling; 
disrupting;  sometimes  even  terrifying. 

11.  Will  the  boom  annoy  me  less  when 
I  am  Indoors? 

Tests  have  shown  that,  often,  it  Is  more 
annoying  Indoors,  perhaps  because  of  rever- 
beration effects  and  the  shaking  of  the 
whole  house. 

12.  How  about  damage  to  houses:  Can  the 
sonic  boom  do  serious  harm? 

Yes.  In  the  Oklahoma  City  tests  men- 
tioned above,  a  single  house  was  virtually 
split  In  two,  and  a  court  awarded  the  owner 
♦10,000  in  damages.  Many  other  houses  suf- 
fered damage  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars  each.  In  all.  more  than  4,000  damage 
claims  were  submitted.  (Many  of  the  home- 
owners could  not  prove  that  the  damage  was 
done  by  the  boom,  and  even  after  years  of 
effort  have  not  received  any  reimbursement.) 
An  analysis  of  damage  payments  resulting 
from  sonic  boom  tests  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Indicates  that  if  a  fleet  of  160  SST's 
were  in  routine  use  over  USA,  day  and  night, 
the  amount  of  damage  they  would  do  to  win- 
dows, plaster,  etc.,  would  be  about  $1  million 
per  day. 

13.  But  If  the  SST's  fly  very  high,  can  the 
boom  still  reach  the  ground? 

Yes.  Even  when  the  proposed  Boeing  SST 
Is  flying  at  an  altitude  of  70,000  ft.  (almost 
14  miles),  the  boom  reaches  the  ground 
easily. 

14.  Can  scientists  find  a  way  of  eliminat- 
ing the  boom? 

They  have  been  trying,  for  years.  And 
failed.  The  boom  is  an  immutable  fact  of 
nature,  like  gravity. 

15.  Has  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (PAA)  banned  supersonic  flight  over 
land? 

No. 

16.  Has  it  banned  supersonic  flight  over 
large  cities? 

No. 

17.  Why  not? 

We  do  not  know.  We  have  inquired  of  the 
FAA  many  times,  and  have  received  vague 
answers  about  not  wanting  to  hurt  the  eco- 
nomic pro8j)ects  of  the  SST.  The  potential 
harassment  of  millions  of  our  citizens  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  in  FAA  speeches,  news  re- 
leases, etc.  The  FAA  seems  Infatuated  with 
the  idea  of  supersonic  travel  and  dazzled  by 
dreams  of  prestige  and  financial  profit  this 
country  might  gain. 

18.  What  about  profits:  Will  they  be  large? 
The  FAA  says  so.  But  reports  by  several 

Independent  groups  of  economists  cast  doubt 
on  this.  There  are  many  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  project  could  be  a  financial 
disaster — a  gigantic  boondoggle.  The  taxpay- 
ers could  suffer  a  great  financial  loss. 

19.  Why  mention  the  taxpayer?  What  has 
he  got  to  do  with  it? 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  the  PAA, 
has  already  contributed  many  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars  to  the  airplane  builders  In- 
volved. It  Is  considering  pKDurlng  In  hundreds 
of  millions  more.  Eventually  the  sum  may 
run  to  several  bilUoTis.  The  airplane  builders 
and  several  airlines  are  contributing  to  the 
program,  but  the  lion's  share  is  to  be  paid  by 
our  Government,  I.e.,  by  the  tazpayers. 

20.  What  about  competitors  of  the  SST? 
Will   the   Jumbo   Jet  really   comijete? 

Definitely.  The  Jumbo  Jet,  which  creates 
no  boom  at  all,  could  sweep  the  field.  A 
Jumbo  Jet  will  hold  400  to  1000  passengers, 
two  or  three  times  as  many  as  the  SST.  It 
can  fiy  6000  miles  nonstop,  about  60%  far- 
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ther  than  the  S8T.  Jumbo  Jeu  are  expected 
to  be  auTTlng  p«aeengen  routinely  In  1971. 
about  four  years  before  the  Boeing  saT  la 
expected  to  be  In  routine  use.  Because  of  Ite 
much  greater  pasoenger  capacity,  the  Jximbo 
Jet  would  require  far  fewer  take-oSa  and 
landings  per  million  passenger*  carried.  The 
Jumbo  jet  ia  relatively  cheap — far  lesa  than 
the  8ST.  The  fares  to  be  charged  are  ex- 
pected to  be  well  below  todays  fares  and 
well  below  SST  fares.  The  Jumbo  Jet  la  of  con- 
ventional design,  hence  presents  lew  novel 
safety  problems;  whereas  the  SST  presents  a 
host  of  new  and  dUBcult  problems.  The  jum- 
bo jet  produces  no  sonic  boom  at  alll  It  Is 
free  to  travel  almost  anywhere:  over  land, 
over  the  eea,  over  great  cities.  Its  proepecta 
are  so  bright  that  the  aviation  industry  it- 
self la  glad  to  pay  the  development  costs: 
there  la  no  bllUon-doUar  reach  Into  the  tax- 
payer's pocket. 

21.  If  Britain  and  Prance  are  already  build- 
ing an  SST,  dont  we  have  to  build  one  also? 

The  British  and  French  are  already  wor- 
ried by  the  poor  prospects  of  their  Conco-.-fe 
3ST.  Compared  to  the  Jumbo  Jets,  it  has  a 
very  small  capacity  .ind  a  very  short  range. 
Development  costs  have  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates again  and  again.  An  extra-high  fare 
must  be  charged.  The  plane  will  produce  a 
severe  boom,  and  many  countries  are  already 
considering  prohibiting  supersonic  flight  over 
their  territory.  The  number  of  Concordes 
ordered  to  date  is  embarrassingly  small. 

OV*   CONCLUSION 

The  Cltlaens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  concludes  that  the  proposed  SST  has 
few  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  truly  worthwhile 
project.  Its  sole  virtue  Is  a  modest  saving  in 
time,  which,  relative  to  delays  in  reaching 
the  airport,  checking  In.  waiting  for  runway 
clearanc*.  etc.,  may  not  prove  to  be  of  major 
significance;  and  In  any  case  the  public  may 
prefer  to  travel  in  the  longer-range,  lower- 
fare,  boomless  jumbo  Jets.  The  drawbacks  of 
the  8ST8  are  impressive:  the  sonic  boom, 
the  bugs  expense,  the  greater  cluttering  of 
airports,  the  uncertain  safety.  In  our  opinion 
the  sonic  boom  alone  is  suflBclent  ground  for 
halting  the  SST  program.  The  SST  would 
create  a  new  kind  of  pollution— a  world- 
wide sonic  pollution.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
and  night,  week-days  and  holidays.  It  would 
Inflict  Its  startling  bang  on  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  defenseless  persons,  with 
no  place  of  refuge.  WhUe  helping  a  few.  the 
plane  would  plague  millions  Scientific  prog- 
ress Is  fine:  but  a  major  new  source  of  pollu- 
tion cannot  be  called  progress.  Prestige  U 
fine;  but  the  sonic  boom  would  reap  a  har- 
vest of  discontent  and  protest.  Aviation 
should  be  the  servant  of  man,  not  his 
scourge. 

om   PLEA 

We  urge  all  who  value  peace  and  quiet  to 
write  now.  before  it  is  too  late,  to  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  to  the  President,  to 
their  newspapers  and  TV  commentators, 
urging  that  the  SST  program  be  halted. 
Write  often,  and  urge  your  friends  to  write. 

We  Invite  you  to  send  contributions  to 
us,  to  help  us  intensify  ovir  increasingly  ef- 
fective campaign  to  alert  the  public  and  the 
Congress  to  this  serious,  and  totally  unneces- 
sary, threat  to  civilized  living.  Send  checks 
payable  to  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom,  19  Appleton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138.  Also,  we  invite  you  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  very  active  League  Send  name, 
address  (with  Elp  code) ,  occupation.  No  dues. 
Contributions  welcomed. 

MATioNAi.  coMicrrm 

Professor  John  Borden  Armstrong,  his- 
torian; J.  Henderson  Barr.  architect;  William 
Brower,  professor  of  speech;  Prof.  Bernard  D. 
Davis.  Head  of  Dept.  of  Bacteriology  and  Im- 
munology at  Harvard  Medical  School;  Mur- 
ray N.  Palrbank,  mechanical  engineer;  W.  H. 
Ferry,  Vice  President  of  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratlo  Institutions;  Mrs.  Ferdinand 


Fetter,  housewife;  David  C.  Forbee.  attorney 
and  trustee;  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbon,  Jr.,  profes- 
sor of  surgery;  C.  Edward  Graves,  conserva- 
tionist and  writer;  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Harris,  psy- 
chiatrist; Mrs.  Franz  J.  Ingelfinger.  Birtlst; 
Mr*.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  conservationist;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Meier,  engineer:  Mrs.  Sara  Owen,  writer; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Parker,  conservationist;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Pohllg,  housewife:  Dr.  J  Reece  Roth,  engi- 
neering physicist;  John  M.  Sayward.  research 
chemist;  John  M.  Swomley.  professor  of 
Christian  ethics;  Robert  J.  Varga.  teacher; 
Dr.  Donald  O.  .  Walter,  aerospace  medical 
researcher. 

CmzENS  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom. 

Dr.  WrujAM  A.  SHxmctxrr. 

Physicist,  Director. 

Prof.  John  T.  Edsall, 

Btochemtst.  Deputy  Director. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  18.  19671 
Le.^gve  Against  Sonic  Boom  Works  To  Stop 

BUILOI.Nli    or    HlCH-Sl-EED    JlTS 

CAMBRincc.  M.*ss  ,  June  17  -A  group  that 
calls  Itself  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom  has  organized  a  campaign  to 
stop  the  construction  of  .-i  United  States  su- 
personic transport 

The  campaign,  which  has  scientists,  edu- 
cators and  conservationists  am  'ng  Its  major 
supix>rters.  Is  being  directed  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Shurcllff.  a  Harvard  University  physicist. 
D."  ShurcUH  .said  today  that  the  league 
had  about  230  members  In  18  states,  plus  "a 
tew  In  Canada  and  one  In  England,"  He  said 
the  scientists  accounted  for  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  membership,  which  he  said  also 
Included  •'many  writers,  professors  and  con- 
servationists and  a  good  many  housewives. " 
They  are  linked,  he  said,  "as  human  bemgs 
who  don't  like  to  be  hit  over  our  heads  with- 
out our  permission  being  asked." 

The  campaign,  which  began  quietly  three 
months  ago,  has  been  stepped  up  through 
ne':v8paper  advertisements  appealing  for  sup- 
port to  all  "who  value  peace  and  quiet  " 

"Our  main  approach  In  Intensifying  the 
campaign,"  Dr.  Shurcllff  said,  "will  be  to 
have  our  members  and  others  writing  like 
mad  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  other  Influential  people."  He  said  that 
donations  to  the  leagiie  would  be  used  for 
additional  advertising 

Dr  Shurcllff  said  the  leapue  had  decided, 
"somewhat  reluctantly."  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  oppose  the  "very  existence"  of 
the  supersonic  transport,  known  as  the  SST. 
"Just  as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
smell  of  the  skunk  Is  to  eliminate  the 
skunk."  he  said,  "we  propose  to  attack  the 
sonic  boom  by  eliminating  the  SST." 

Aircraft  flying  faster  than  sound,  as  the 
SST  would,  build  up  pressure  shock  waves 
that  reach  the  ground  In  varying  Intensity. 
The  strength  of  the  sound  wave,  or  boom, 
dep>end8  on  such  circumstances  as  the  size, 
shape  and  weight  of  the  aircraft.  Its  altitude 
and  atmospheric  and  wind  conditions. 

The  league's  position  has  not  been  soft- 
ened by  reports  that  the  SST  will  be  limited 
to  overwater  routes,  unless  technology  can 
subatantlally  reduce  the  eSecis  of  the  sonic 
booms. 

'For  one  thing."  Dr  Shurcllfl  said,  "the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  In  letters 
to  me.  Insists  that  there  Is  no  ban," 

"Onoe  they  start  flying,  they're  going  to 
want  to  flv  them  everywhere."  Dr.  Shurcllff 
said.  "Usually,  they  say  they  will  be  flown 
only  over  water  and  lees  populated  areas. 
The  'less  populated  areas'  sound  like  a  foot  In 
the  door  ' 

"Anyway,  we  object  to  overwater  routes." 
he  said  "Tou'll  And  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing like  4.000  people  hit  by  the  boom,  as 
near  as  we  can  estimate,  on  a  typical  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  These  will  be  people  on  flsh- 
Ing  veeseU,  on  pleasure  boats  of  all  kinds, 
on  freighters,  tankers  and.  of  course,  on  the 
big  {Miaeenger  ships." 


Dr.  Shurcllff  said  the  league  would  attack 
the  SST  program  In  Congress,  which  must 
allocate  the  funds  for  the  project. 

President  Johnson  gave  the  go-ahead  on 
April  39  to  the  Boeing  Company  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  test  models.  It  has  been  expected  that 
these  prototypes  of  the  1300-mlle-an-hour, 
350-paa8enger  aircraft  would  be  flying  by 
1970  and  that  commercial  service  could 
ataxt  by  late  1974. 

"The  amount  of  money  provided  thus  far 
by  Congress  Is  less  than  one-quarter  of  what 
Is  needed  to  get  a  protype  In  the  air,"  Dr. 
Shurcllff  said,  "The  government  must  put 
about  $11  billion  together,  and  to  date 
Congreee  has  only  supplied  $200  million  or 
$290  million." 

"I  think  our  chances  of  stopping  the  pro- 
gram are  good,"  he  added.  "If  you  ask  mjb 
when,  I'm  not  so  sure,  but  every  year  the 
public  will  become  more  aware  of  the 
problem." 

"The  trend  today  Is  against  pKJiIutlon  of 
all  kinds,  and  here  we  have  the  Government 
paying  $1  billion  to  create  sonic  pollution," 
be  said. 

Mr.  PROXiHRE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  third  In 
a  three-part  series  of  articles  about  the 
SST  by  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  19,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Nation,  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  two  articles  In  the 
series  were  Included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  SST  on  May  31.  Mr.  Rup- 
penthal was  an  active  airline  pilot  for 
25  years  and  Is  an  attorney  and  director 
of  the  transportation  management  pro- 
gram at  Stanford  University.  His  ar- 
ticles have  done  a  great  deal  to  put  the 
SST  dilemma  in  which  we  are  now  mired 
into  perspective.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  The  third  article 
shows  how  questionable  is  one  of  the  as- 
sumptions which  seem.s  to  be  fueling  the 
race  to  build  an  American  SST;  namely, 
that  the  Anglo-French  SST,  the  Con- 
corde, will  be  such  a  great  new  advance 
that  it  will  destroy  our  aircraft  industry 
and  wreck  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition unless  we  build  a  plane  to  compete 
with  It.  Ruppenthal  points  up  the  seri- 
ous problems  the  British  and  FYench  are 
having  with  the  Concorde.  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson,  in  fact,  was  on  the  verge  of 
withdrawing  his  Government's  partici- 
pation in  the  project  because  he  was  con- 
vinced the  market  for  the  plane  had  been 
"wildly  overestimated  and  that  the  proj- 
ect was  unduly  expensive."  The  British 
stayed  with  the  project,  says  Ruppen- 
thal, only  because  of  pressure  from  the 
French. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bund  Stakes  in  the  Poker  Gsme 
(By  Karl  M,  Ruppenthal! 
(Note— This  article  concludes  Mr  Rup- 
penthal's  discussion  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  projected  supersonic  airline. 
The  previous  articles  In  the  series  were  "Bil- 
lion-Dollar Dilemma,"  May  22,  and  "Heat. 
Cold.  Radiation  &  the  Boom."  May  29.^ 

Impressive  technical  obstacles  must  be 
overcome,  large  amounts  of  money  must  be 
spent,  and  economic  risks  of  unknown  di- 
mensions must  be  assumed  before  the 
United  States  can  produce  a  supersonic 
transport  that  will  cruise  at  Mach  3.  that 
Is.  at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound  One 
set  of  technical  problems  stems  from  the 
fact  that  presently  developed  aluminum  al- 
loys will  not  tolerate  the  high  temperatures 
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that  wovild  be  developed  at  such  speeds.  That 
being  the  case,  why  must  the  plane  go  so 
fast?  What  would  happen  if  the  United 
States  should  content  itself  with  craft  that 
would  fly,  say,  in  the  range  of  Mach  2  or 
tfach  2.2? 

That  same  question  was  asked  by  the 
British -French  combine  when  it  first  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  building  an  SST.  and 
early  studies  convinced  them  that  they 
should  content  themselves  with  an  aircraft 
capable  of  flying  at  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  speed  of  the  present  subsonic  Jets.  They 
came  to  that  conclusion  principally  because 
aircraft  speeds  on  the  order  of  Mach  2  will 
produce  the  highest  surface  temperatures 
that  existing  aluminum  alloys  can  accept 
over  long  p>eriods  of  time. 

Once  the  builders  of  the  Concorde  decided 
to  limit  its  speed,  a  host  of  troublesome 
problems  were  eliminated.  They  did  not  have 
to  learn  how  to  fabricate  titanium  or  other 
exotic  metals.  They  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  using  large  amounts  of  heavy  stain- 
less steel.  Because  of  its  size,  configuration 
and  si>eed,  the  sonic  boom  that  the  Con- 
corde will  produce  may  be  somewhat  less 
Intense  than  must  be  anticipated  by  the 
builders  of  the  Mach  3  SST,  Since  it  would 
cruise  at  a  lower  altitude  (probably  60,000 
feet  instead  of  80,000  feet),  radUtlon  haz- 
ards may  be  reduced.  The  risks  of  explosive 
depressurlzatlon  would  be  a  little  smaller, 
and  a  lighter,  less  expensive  back-up  system 
for  pressurizing  the  cabin  will  therefore  be 
acceptable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  technical 
standpoint  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier 
for  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry  to  build  a 
Mach  2  transport  than  it  will  be  to  build  one 
for  Mach  3.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
such  an  aircraft  could  be  an  economic 
success. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  argimient  for 
not  building  a  plane  that  will  cruise  on  the 
order  of  Mach  2  is  that  the  Concorde  will  get 
there  first.  The  British-French  combine  be- 
gan to  develop  their  aircraft  several  years 
before  studies  of  supersonic  commercial  flight 
were  undertaken  in  this  country.  And  even 
with  its  time  advantage  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  British-French  Concorde  will 
be  an  economic  success.  When  the  initial 
Anglo-French  agreement  was  signed  In  No- 
vember, 1962,  it  was  estimated  that  the  tax- 
payers of  each  country  would  be  required  to 
contribute  on  the  order  of  $225  mlUlon.  But 
as  the  plane  went  from  the  drawing  board  to 
a  secondary  state,  the  cost  estimate  roee  and 
within  two  years  they  had  almoet  doubled. 
In  July,  1964,  the  best  estimates  indicated 
that  development  costs  would  approach  $800 
million. 

The  public  knows  little  about  the  efforts 
made  in  Britain  and  In  Prance  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  project  and  thus  share  the  risks. 
Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  airplane 
thought  that  It  might  become  a  full-fledged 
NATO  venture.  Others  hoped  for  cooperation 
at  least  from  the  United  States.  But  no  strong 
expressions  of  Interest  came  from  either  the 
American  Government  or  the  American  air- 
craft industry.  Both  the  Italian  and  the 
German  Governments  made  polite  responses 
to  overtures,  but  they  showed  no  active  in- 
terest. The  net  result  of  the  various  talks 
was  that  Britain  and  France  decided  to  car- 
ry the  burden  by  themselves. 

When  his  government  took  office  in  Eng- 
land, Harold  Wilson  was  faced  with  a  host  of 
problems  Including  inflation,  unemployment, 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  severe 
pressure  on  the  pound.  Although  there  was 
no  simple  answer  to  England's  complex  prob- 
lems, Wilson  knew  that  the  country  could 
not  afford  to  spend  money  on  projects  that 
were  ill  conceived  or  unduly  expensive.  He 
was  concerned  that  the  Concorde  project 
could  be  classified  in  both  categories. 
Wilson  and  his  advisers  studied  the  Con- 


corde project  carefully  in  10S4.  and  satisfied 
themaelvee  that  the  market  for  the  plane 
had  been  wildly  overestimated,  that  the 
project  was  unduly  expensive,  and  that  Brit- 
ain could  not  affonX  it.  Many  members  of 
Parliament  believed  that  the  aircraft  had 
little  economic  potential.  Because  of  its 
limited  range,  there  were  severe  doubts  that 
the  plane  could  even  fly  nonstop  from  Paris 
to  New  York  with  a  full  load  of  passengers 
(the  specifications  of  the  plane  have  since 
been  somewhat  modified).  Because  its  range 
would  be  far  less  than  that  of  the  subsonic 
Jets,  Its  usefulness  would  be  limited. 

The  plane  was  originally  scheduled  to  sell 
for  about  $16  million  but  better  cost  esti- 
mates indicated  that  If  there  were  to  be  any 
possibility  of  recovering  the  tremendous  In- 
vestments, an  additional  $5  million  or  $6  mil- 
lion should  be  added  to  the  price  tag  of  each 
plane.  But  even  at  $20  million  per  plane, 
there  was  considerable  doubt  that  enough  of 
them  could  be  sold  for  the  project  ever  to 
break  even. 

Said  James  Oallaghan,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer:  "1964  was  a  year  of  reckoning 
for  a  decade  of  mistaken  policies  and  false 
pride."  The  British  Minister  of  Aviation,  Roy 
Jenkins,  concurred:  "If  we  were  convinced 
that  the  investment  In  Concorde  from  our 
point  of  view  and  from  the  French  point  of 
view  would  help  pay  our  way  in  the  world 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  It.  then  of  course,  we  would  have  to  go 
ahead.  But  at  the  moment  we  have  our 
doubts." 

As  one  move  to  stop  wasteful  expenditures 
and  prop  up  a  shaky  economy,  the  Wilson 
government  decided  to  cancel  the  project. 
The  London  Observer  wrote  an  obituary  that 
American  proponents  of  the  SST  might  do 
well  to  read  thoughtfully  today:  "The 
simplest  reason  for  cancelling  the  Concorde 
Is  that  its  chances  of  commercial  success 
have  become  extremely  slender.  It  Is  already 
bigger,  heavier,  noisier,  and  far  more  expen- 
sive than  when  It  was  first  conceived.  .  .  . 
The  odds  are  that,  having  paid  for  Its  con- 
struction, the  taxpayer  wotild  have  to  sub- 
sidize Its  operations  and  put  up  with  its 
sonic  boom  as  well.  The  aircraft  industry 
will  not  be  restored  to  economic  health  by 
being  paid  to  develop  an  unsuccessful  air- 
craft" 

The  British  annoimcement  reverberated 
far  beyond  the  aviation  community.  There 
were  clear  Indications  that  cancellation 
would  result  In  major  damage  to  already 
fragile  Anglo-French  relations.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  thought  "It  would  be  con- 
sidered by  France's  de  Gaulle  as  a  stab  m  the 
back  and  as  proof  that  Britain  stUl  wants  to 
behave  as  a  non-European  island.  The 
French  President  undoubtedly  would  charge 
that  the  British  walkout  would  amount  to 
sabotage  and  would  leave  the  door  open  to 
American  domination  of  Europe's  aviation 
for  years  to  come.  Already  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  deny  rumors  prevalent 
here  and  In  France  that  It  entered  into  a 
"deal"  with  the  U.S.  to  back  out  of  the  Con- 
corde project  In  return  for  U.S.  support  of 
the  16  per  cent  surcharge  it  recently  Im- 
posed on  Imports  of  manufactured  goods." 
There  were  reports  that  de  Gaulle  was  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  in  other  areas.  There  might 
be  unusual  construction  delays  In  the  long 
proposed  tunnel  beneath  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Britain's  application  to  join  the  Com- 
mon Market  might  be  put  on  ice.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  was  that  France  could  not 
afford  to  go  it  alone. 

"France  Is  barely  on  speaking  terms  with 
Britain  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Wilson's  handling 
of  the  'Concorde  Affair,' "  reported  the  U.S. 
News  A  World  Report.  "Without  sounding 
out  the  French,  the  British  made  a  spec- 
tacular annoimcement  Indicating  that  they 
had  decided  to  write  off  the  Conoorde  super- 
sonic airliner.  .  .  .  Mr.  WUaon  is  having  sec- 
ond thought*  about  that  decision,  inasmuch 


as  the  French  have  threatened  to  go  to  the 
World  Court  and  seek  heavy  damages  from 
Britain  for  violating  a  contract  that  has  no 
cancellation  clause." 

In  the  face  of  this  pressure  from  Its  part- 
ner England  reversed  its  decision,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  British  economists 
were  undoubtedly  correct.  While  there  is 
some  chance  that  the  Concorde  may  be  able 
to  pay  its  own  immediate  costs  of  opera- 
tion— fuel,  maintenance  wages  and  the 
like — there  Is  virtually  no  {xjeslblUty  that 
the  project  as  a  whole  will  be  self-liquidat- 
ing or  that  the  British  and  French  taxpayers 
will  be  repaid  for  their  Investment.  And  Sir 
William  Hlldred,  for  years  director  general  of 
the  International  Air  Transport  Association, 
predictions  of  the  SST  engineers  could  wreck 
the  economic  picture.  Should  there  be  re- 
strictions on  night  operations  or  should  cir- 
cuitous routings  be  required  because  of  the 
noise,  the  projected  solvency  of  SST  opera- 
tions could  quickly  convert  Into  losses.  Hll- 
dred worries  that  "such  problems  proml.ee 
headaches  for  an  industry  which  scarcely 
makes  2  per  cent  on  Its  Invested  capital." 

The  financial  risks  Involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  any  supersonic  transport,  be  It 
Mach  2  or  Mach  3.  are  bo  large  that  no 
single  aircraft  company  could  undertake 
them.  Karl  O.  Harr,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association,  has  stated 
that  the  development  would  be  impossible 
without  substantial  government  assistance, 
and  that  view  is  shared  by  almost  every 
responsible  financial  executive  who  has  yet 
spoken  on  the  subject.  Indeed  the  coet  is  ?o 
large  and  the  risks  are  so  great  that  neither 
Britain  nor  Prance  seriously  thought  of  the 
SST  as  a  single-nation  project.  Of  all  the 
countries  in  the  v.'orld,  probably  only  the 
United  States  and  Russia  have  the  requisite 
resources  to  produce  the  SST  on  their  own. 
That  fact  raises  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  role  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  project. 

While  the  federal  government  has  always 
indicated  Interest  in  advancing  the  nation's 
transport  facilities  by  subsidies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  never  before  in  history  has  an 
agency  of  the  government  undertaken  such 
an  important  role  in  a  transport  project  of 
this  magnitude.  It  is  clear  already  that  if 
the  SST  is  to  be  built  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  decade,  the  principal  finan- 
cial  backers   of  the   project   will   not  be  a 
consortium    of    financial    institutions    and 
Wall   Street  bankers  but  the   taxpayers.   It 
also  seems  inequitable  that  some  goverrunent 
agency — probably  the  FAA — will  be  the  gen- 
eral contractor  on  the  project.  After  all,  it 
was  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (and  not 
the  airlines  that  will  buy  the  planes)  which 
decided  that  the  supersonic  transport  should 
be    assembled    by    Boeing    and    its    engines 
produced  by  General  Electric,  And  while  the 
various  airlines  have  advised  on  the  speci- 
fications for  the  aircraft,  the  FAA  will  have 
the  final  say.  Thus,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
government  has  already  become  the  project's 
banker  and  its  general  contractor.  Now  it  is 
about  to  become  architect  for  the  project  as 
well.  Through  the  CAB,  the  government  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  determine  Jare  levels, 
and  as  the  principal  investor  the  FAA  may 
well  set  the  price  that  will  be  paid  for  the 
plane. 

There  are  also  indications  that  In  some 
respects  the  FAA  is  the  principal  promoter. 
On  March  2,  1967,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  President  Johnson  might  re- 
quest additional  funds  for  the  project  so 
that  it  could  proceed  closer  to  Phase  III — 
the  actual  building  of  two  test  models  and  a 
flight  test  program  of  100  hours.  But  before 
requesting  an  addition  $200  million,  said  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Johnson  wanted  the  airlines  to 
Indicate  greater  Interest  in  the  project 
through  a  contribution  to  research  and  de- 
velopment costs.  "In  a  surprise  move  the 
FAA    began    early    last    mont2i    [February. 
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1967)  to  try  persuading  them  to  contribute 
SI  million  of  rlslt  capital  for  each  oT  the  57 
planes  they've  tentdtl-ely  ordered." 

In  a  report  to  Its  atockholders.  dated 
March  24.  TWA  stated  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows: "TWA  has  made  down  payments  of 
Sl.OOO.OOO  to  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Agency 
for  the  purpose  of  reserving  delivery  posi- 
tions for  ten  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
to  be  built  by  United  States  manufacturers 
under  a  program  spwnsored  by  the  United 
States  Government.  .  .  At  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Government,  TWA  has  agreed  . 
to  participate  In  a  plan  for  financing  the 
development  of  two  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port prototype  aircraft.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides that  In  the  event  the  Government  and 
The  Boeing  Company  enter  into  contract 
before  December  1,  1967  for  such  research 
and  development  work.  TWA  will  pay  [$10.- 
000,000  to  Boeing] ....  The  funds  to  be  paid 
by  TWA  wll  be  at  a  total  risk.  These  amounts 
will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  re- 
turned to  TWA.  .  .  .  Other  U.S  carriers  hold- 
ing delivery  poaltlons  have  been  requested 
to  make  similar  commitments.  .  .  ." 

This  poeltlon  may  well  be  typical  for  tb« 
Industry:  however.  World  Airways,  which 
has  placed  tentative  orders  for  three  of  the 
SSTs,  declined  to  follow  suit.  Edward  J. 
Daley,  praeldent.  said  In  a  letter  to  FAA 
Administrator  General  WllUam  F.  McKee 
that  IX  World  were  to  set  aside  $3  million  of 
Its  funda  now  aa  "rlak  capital"  for  SST  de- 
velopment, lU  present  subsonic  jet  acquisi- 
tion program  could  be  seriously  hampered. 
Following  up  on  the  story.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported:  "A  large  carrier  U  aald  to 
have  entered  tbe  talks  [with  the  FAAj  with 
a  list  or  qualifications.  Including  a  request 
that  the  Government  accept  a  formula 
whereby  the  airlines  would  receive  »3  mil- 
lion eventually  for  each  tl  million  invested. 
If  tlM^i>Iane  were  successful."  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  proposed  arrangement  may 
not  be  evident  to  the  principal  backers — 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Not  yet  fully  explored  Is  the  government's 
role  as  a  possible  Insurer  of  the  supersonic 
craft.  As  long  as  the  plane  remains  on  the 
ground,  insurance  questions  are  relatively 
mundane.  It  la  simply  a  matter  of  determin- 
ing how  much  insurance  should  prudently 
be  provided  against  various  hazards  that 
are  known  to  be  possible.  Such  an  insurance 
policy  would  be  large,  but  portions  of  the 
risk  could  be  sold  to  various  companies. 

But  once  the  plane  Is  In  the  air  there  Is 
as  yet  no  real  measure  of  the  risks  to  which 
the  operating  airline  may  be  exposed.  It 
would  be  difficult  enough  to  handle  pas- 
sengers' claims  for  alleged  Injury  through 
radiation,  faulty  pressurlzatlon  and  other 
phenomena.  But  what  about  possible  claims 
that  may  arise  from  aircraft  accidents  and 
the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom?  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  are  so  widespread  that 
several  unorthodox  solutions  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

One  is  that  claims  for  damage  resulUng 
from  sonic  boom  be  severely  restricted  by 
legislation — a  course  of  action  that  would  be 
unpopular,  to  say  the  least.  Another  proposal 
is  that  the  government  simply  underwrite 
the  risks.  Should  that  course  of  action  be 
followed,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  automatically,  and  perhaps  In- 
advertently, find  ItseU  In  the  Insurance 
business,  and  In  a  very  substantial  way. 

As  the  day  of  supersonic  decision  ap- 
proaches, the  level  of  government  In-flghtlng 
has  Increased.  While  most  of  the  early  gov- 
ernment-generated publicity  came  from  pro- 
toganlsts  of  the  SST.  some  of  their  detractors 
are  now  on  the  stage.  Their  position  was  re- 
ported by  Fred  L.  Zimmerman  In  The  Wall 
Street  Jourruil: 

"  'It  Is  remarkable  that  this  project  has 
got  as  far  as  It  has.'  complains  an  economist 
familiar  with  the  project  Part  of  the  expla- 
nation, he  asserts.  Is  that  most  public  and 


Congressional  discussion  so  far  has  been 
based  on  pro-SST  material  widely  circulated 
by  the  FAA,  while  government  critics  of  the 
program  have  been  'placed  under  constraint  ' 
"Few  admlntsiratlon  SST  experts  still  be- 
lieve the  FAAs  claim  of  total  objectivity 
about  the  project  This  claim  has  long  ir- 
ritated SST  critics,  who  have  argued  there 
13  a  basic  conflict  of  Interest.  In  that  the 
FA.\  Is  running  the  project  and  yet  will  have 
responsibility  for  certifying  that  the  SSTs 
are  s.ife  for  pe^senger  service  In  effect. 
charges  one  critic,  'the  F.\A  will  be  asked  to 
certify  that  It  has  spent  Us  money  wlsc'.y 
and  that  Its  own  technical  Judgrnent  Is 
sound.'  " 

While  economic  questions  In  themselves 
are  not  always  simple,  aircraft  economics  are 
also  Intertwined  In  balance-of-payments 
questions  Roy  H  Nlckerson,  vice  president 
In  charge  of  the  Aerospace  and  Electronic 
Department  of  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
said  at  a  banking  forum  in  1965  that  a  failure 
of  the  U.S.  to  get  a  .supersonic  transport  Into 
the  air  by  1972  could  add  a  staggering  $10 
billion  to  our  balance  of  payments  deflclt 
in  the  1970s.  As  an  aside,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  aerospace  and  electronics  Industries  had 
met  favorable  trade  balances  of  some  $1  7  bil- 
lion In  1964. 

"That  could  be  wiped  out  If  the  VS.  falls 
to  deliver  a  supersonic  Jet  market  within  two 
years  after  the  Brlttsh-Concorde  begins  fly- 
ing A  longer  lead  than  that,  some  Industry 
experts  fear,  would  siphon  off  much  of  the 
business  that  the  US.  might  normally  get," 
said  Dennis  Duggan  In  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

But  the  SST  detractors  ste  not  satisfied 
with  these  figures.  Thev  suspect  that  con- 
siderable double  counting  Is  involved,  that 
SST  proponents  may  rest  their  predictions 
on  the  assumption  that  without  the  SST 
US  aircraft  exports  would  nose-dive.  They 
contend  that  If  the  United  States  exports 
many  supersonic  craft.  It  may  find  itself 
substituting  them  for  subsonic  transports, 
which  are  at  present  an  export  Item  of  con- 
siderable Importance.  Also  largely  Ignored  in 
the  calculations  is  tlie  fact  that  If  the  SST 
manages  to  induce  large  numbers  of  passen- 
gers to  fly  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
many  of  those  passengers  will  be  Americans. 
The  amount  of  money  brought  In  by  the 
sale  of  supersonic  aircraft  could  be  far  over- 
shadowed by  the  dollars  that  U.S.  travelers 
would  spend  abroad. 

Zimmerman,  reporting  again  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  became  acidic: 

"Economic  studies  done  by  several  outside 
research  concerns  and  Just  delivered  to  the 
FAA  are  so  critical  of  the  project's  optimistic 
financial  assumptions— Including  those 
about  market  demand,  likely  fare  levels,  and 
the  balance-of-payments  effect — that  the 
FAA   has   decided   to   keep  them  secret. 

"When  the  FAA  oommlssloned  the  studies 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $650,000.  It 
Is  understood  to  have  said  It  woud  make 
them  public  when  completed.  But  as  It  began 
receiving  the  reports  and  discovered  Almost 
all  conclusions  were  unfavorable  to  the  SST. 
It  quickly  stamped  them  'for  official  use 
only.' 

"  Anything  that's  been  done  In  this  area 
Is  for  controlled  distribution  only.'  explains 
an  FAA  spokeeman  in  refusing  to  let  a  re- 
porter see  the  studies.  'This  means  the  re- 
ports are  available  only  to  people  who  estab- 
lish a  need  to  know.'  It's  believed  that  In  the 
past  few  days  the  FAA  decided  this  'need  to 
know'  didn't  extend  to  several  Congressmen, 
Including  some  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  at  least  one 
powerful  Democratic  Senator,  all  of  whom 
were  denied  access  to  the  reports." 

Zimmerman  quoted  one  person  In  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  as  saying:  "We  all  agree  there's 
absolutely  no  economic  Justification  for 
building  this  plane."  "This  thing  could  be- 
come the  FAA '8  Edsel."  said  another.  "Among 


those  to  whom  this  may  come  as  a  shock," 
said  Zimmerman,  "are  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  appropriated  $511  million 
since  1962  for  developing  the  plane,  partly 
because  of  unequivocal  assurances  from  the 
FAA  that  the  SST  would  be  a  bonanza  for 
the  US.  balance-of-payments  position,  while 
being  highly  profitable  for  the  airlines  to 
operate.  .  .  ." 

Several  months  after  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  complained  of  the  ofBclal  secrecy 
surrounding  the  project,  the  FAA  made  pub- 
lic several  of  the  studies  that  had  previously 
been  classified.  Now  that  there  Is  less  un- 
certainty concerning  probable  costs,  a  gi- 
gantic poker  game  Is  beginning  to  take  shape. 
Participants  Include  the  U.S.  aircraft  Indus- 
try, the  Anglo-French  builders  of  the  Con- 
corde, the  conservationists,  property  owners 
on  the  boom  paths  and  the  taxpayers.  Some 
of  the  players  hold  Impressive  cards  and  an 
Imposing  stack  of  chips.  Others,  less  well 
heeled,  are  skillful  players  who  seldom  lose  In 
this  game.  Some  players  are  eager,  while 
others  have  been  reluctantly  drawn  Into  the 
game.  And  sitting  quietly  In  the  background 
another  potential  participant,  Russia,  silently 
eves  the  table 

The  stakes  are  high:  several  billion  dollars 
In  government  contracts,  billions  of  dollars 
in  wages  and  several  thousand  Jobs.  At  stake, 
too,  are  elements  of  national  pride  and  tech- 
nical leadership. 

But  also  to  be  considered  are  Important 
questions  about  the  living  qualities  of  the 
earth:  how  much  noise  should  be  tolerated, 
and  who  Is  competent  to  set  the  levels?  What 
would  be  the  Impact  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port upon  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world? 
And  who  Is  to  decide  whether  It  would  be 
desirable?  The  full  Importance  of  the  super- 
sonic decision  Is  Just  beginning  to  unfold. 
Far  more  Is  Involved  than  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry Itself,  or  travel  Itself.  Political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions  of  considerable 
magnitude  have  yet  to  be  assessed.  Far  more 
discussion  Is  Indicated  'before  we  undertake 
a  project  that  promises  literally  to  shake  the 
world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Bo  Lundberg.  director  general  of  the 
Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of  Swe- 
den, about  the  unexplored  problems 
posed  by  sonic  boom  disturbance  at  sea 
and  at  night,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  17,  1967.  All  sonic  boom 
tests  thus  far  have  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  day  and  over  land  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Boom  Over  the  Sea 
(By  Bo  Lundberg) 

The  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City  In 
1964  Indicated  that  supersonic  flight  over 
land  of  the  British-French  Concorde  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Boeing  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST's)  will  be  hard  to  take.  Although 
the  average  boom  Intensity  beneath  the  flight 
path  was  never  more  than  1.6  pounds  per 
square  foot,  considerable  damage  to  build- 
ings occurred.  Fewer  than  27  per  cent  of 
Oklahoma  citizens  who  were  polled  declared 
they  could  not  "leam  to  live"  with  eight  day- 
time booms  per  day.  No  booms  at  night  were 
produced  (the  really  critical  test),  but  prac- 
tically all  day  sleepers  were  awakened.  The 
7  A.M.  boom  was  widely  used  as  an  alarm 
clock! 

tJNACCKPTABLE     SITtJATIONS 

Both  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization and  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  have  already,  by  Implication, 
condemned  the  SST. 

I  C.A.O.  demands  that  "the  SSTs  mtist  be 
able  to  operate  without  creating  unaccept- 
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able  situations  due  to  sonic  boom."  Surely, 
regular  sleep  disturbance  Is  unacceptable. 
I.A.T.A.  demands  that  "economic  operation 
at  supersonic  speed  must  be  practicable  over 
Inhabited  areas  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night." 

Yet  the  United  States  Congress  Is  expected 
to  grant  funds  for  building  prototypes  6f 
the  Boeing  SST — on  the  totally  unsupported 
hope  that  the  sonic  boom  will  be  acceptable 
to  people  at  sea. 

Building  prototypes  of  the  American  SST 
would  throw  mankind  Into  the  Sonic  Boom 
Age.  It  would  encourage  Britain  and  France 
to  launch  quantity  production  of  the  Con- 
corde. A  few  years  later  this  would  result 
in  quantity  production  of  the  American  SST. 

No  doubt  a  sonic  boom  ol  a  given  strength 
will  iwually  be  of  less  concern  for  people  at 
sea.  But  why  assume  that  people  on  ships 
can  accept  booms  many  times  stronger  tfean 
the  level  acceptable  to  people  on  land?  Siire- 
ly  It  would  be  ruthless  to  consider  people 
at  sea  an  Insignificant  minority. 

The  SST's  will  produce  a  "nominal"  boom 
of  2  5  pounds  per  square  foot  In  supersonic 
climb  over  water.  Due  to  focusing  effects  the 
Intensity  will  often  exceed  five  or  six  pounds 
per  square  foot.  By  reflection  close  to  cabin 
walls,  the  Intensity  could  exceed  ten  or  even 
fifteen  pounds.  Such  booms  are  exceedingly 
frightening  and  potentially  dangerous  to 
people  with  heart  disease. 

The  disturbance,  fright  and  danger  will, 
of  course,  be  especially  pronounced  In  areas 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  both  SST's  and 
ship  traffic.  In  particular  south  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Newfoundland.  Conservative  calcula- 
tions suggest  that  there  will  be,  every  year, 
many  thousands  of  cases  of  people  on  boat 
decks  being  struck  by  booms  exceeding  five 
pounds  per  square  foot  (disregarding  wall 
reflection). 

TESTS    AT    SEA 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  that  boom  tests  on 
different  types  of  ships — from  sailboats  to 
ocean  liners — be  conducted  before  the  final 
decision  on  building  prototypes  of  the  Amer- 
ican SST's.  All  nations  and  representatives 
of  pe^le  at  sea  should  be  Invited  to  send 
observers,  who  would  be  subjected  to  the 
booms  on  the  test  vessels.  As  magnified 
booms  are  the  most  significant  ones,  the 
oversights  should  be  at  a  low  altitude  yield- 
ing an  average  boom  Intensity  of.  say,  four 
pounds  per  square  foot,  whereby  a  consid- 
erable number  of  booms,  of  five  to  six 
pounds,  would  be  obtained  relatively  cheaply 
by  a  few  hundred  overflights. 

ECONOMIC    RISKS 

Clearly,  adequate  boom  tests  on  ships  are 
In  the  best  Interest  of  civil  aviation  In  gen- 
eral. If  such  tests  are  not  made  before  the 
Western  world  proceeds  further  on  the  su- 
personic road,  there  Is  a  staggering  risk  of 
an  economic  disaster.  People  at  sea  will  cer- 
tainly find  ways  and  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  supersonic  over-water  flight — once 
the  activity  has  reached  such  a  scale  that  the 
Incessant  boom  thunder  has  become  tinbear- 
able  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
of  serious  Incidents  or  fatal  accidents,  such 
as  heart  attacks.  These  would  mean  that 
most  of  the  many  hundreds  of  SST's  then 
flying  would  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Supersonic  flying — over  land  and  sea — re- 
quires fresh  study  of  Its  effects  on  people. 


TRIBUTE     TO     REPRESENTATIVE 
YOUNGER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
sad  duty  for  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Murphy]  and  me  to  announce 
to  the  Senate  the  untimely  passing  of  the 
late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger,  a 
Representative  from  the  11th  District  of 
the  State  of  California  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


The  appropriate  resolution  will  be  of- 
fered by  us  tomorrow  after  the  House  has 
first  agreed  to  the  resolution  required 
by  custom. 

Meanwhile,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
Representative  Younger  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

J.  Abthuh  Younger,  Republican,  of  San 
Mateo,  Calif.;  bom  In  Albany,  Greg.,  April 
11.  1893;  married  Norma  W.  Younger;  grad- 
uated from  the  ynlverslty  of  Washington 
in  1915,  and  served  as  graduate  manager  of 
athletics  imtll  19L7;-  was  called  Into  service 
with  the  Washington  National  Guard  CAC 
during  First  World  War,  and  went  overseas 
with  the  Forty-eighth  Artillery  CAC;  dis- 
charged as  a  captain  in  June  1919;  !lle  mem- 
ber and  past  commander  of  Seattle  Post, 
American  Legion;  served  as  vice '  president, 
director  and  manager  of  the  mortgage  loan 
department,  Seattle  Title  Trust  Co.,  1920-30; 
president  Seattle  Mortgage  Loan -Co.,'  1930- 
34;  served  as  regional  appraiser  of  the  HOLC, 
assistant  appraiser- adviser  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  Chief  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Division,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1934-37;  executive  vice 
president  Citizens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  San  Francisco,  since  1937; 
moved  to  San  Mateo  in  December  1937;  mem- 
ber: Rotary  Club,  Congregational  Church, 
Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity,  Islam  Temple, 
A.A.O.NJif.S.,  Newcomen  Society,  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California,  MenIo  Country 
CluJb,  and  Congressional  Country  Club; 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  November  4, 
1952;  reelected  to  the  84tb,  85tb,  86th,  87th, 
88th,  89th  and  90th  Oongressee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  long  years  of 
public  service  in  the  Congress,  during 
which  both  Senators  from  California 
have  dealt  with  the  late  Representative 
Younger  on  many  occasions,  we  found 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
great  Intellect,  and  a  man  who  possessed 
a  great  desire  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
country. 

He  called  them  as  he  saw  them. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife,  Mrs.  Kuchel, 
and  myself,  we  express  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Younger. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  In  expressing  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Younger 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Representative  Younger. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  working  with  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Younger  over  many  years. 

He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  respected,  and  highly  respected,  not 
only  In  his  own  district  but  also  through- 
out the  State  of  California. 

He  was  a  charming  companion,  and 
the  fact  that  he  served  his  district  well 
is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
reelected  seven  times  and  was  now  serv- 
ing eighth  term  as  a  Representative. 

■We  shall  miss  him  greatly.  'We  shall 
miss  him  as  a  statesman  from  our  great 
State  of  California. 

■We  sliall  miss  him  as  a  great  friend. 

I  should  like  most  sincerely  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  Mrs.  Murphy  and 
I  join  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Kuchel  in 
expressing  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  family  of  the  late  J.  Arthur 
Younger. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  with  the  Senators 
from  California  in  expressing  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Representa- 
tive Younger. 

Representative  Younger  was  born  in 
Albany,  Oreg. 

His  family  left  the  State  when  h«  was 
a  young  boy,  I  think  11  years  of  age. 

■When  we  were  faced  with  Pacific 
coast  problems  in  the  legislative  field  in 
Congress,  it  was  always  my  pleasure  to 
be  associated  with  Representative 
Younger  over  the  years  in  the  normal 
objective  of  doing  those  things  necessary 
to  advance  our  part  of  the  coimtry. 

Representative  Younger  was  a  very 
sincere  and  exceedingly  able  conserva- 
tive. He  would  be  so  labeled,  I  believe. 
However,  he  was  a  man  whose  Integrity 
was  beyond  question,  whose  statesman- 
ship, I  think,  was  very  high. 

I  consider  that  I  have  lost  a  very  co- 
operative associate  in  Congress,  that  the 
people  of  my  State  have  lost  a  very  good 
friend  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  that 
the  State  of  California  has  lost  a  great 
servant  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

The  reflection  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  in 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever 
thought  of  running  against  Representa- 
tive Younger.  He  was  too  highly  regarded. 

He  represented  his  constituents  in  a 
completely  nonpartisan  manner.  He  was 
a  fine  gentleman  and  was  held  in  great 
regard  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

■We  shall  miss  him  deeply. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  California,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Representative  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
when  the  Senate  stands  In  recess  today, 
it  do  so  in  memory  of  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mi .  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  California,  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  fat  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Younger,  took  a  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  21  (legislative  day  of  June 
12),  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Benjamin  H.  Oehlert,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Pakistan. 
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PDBLic  Health  Snvici 
The  foUowlng  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  tbe  Re^ar   Corpe   of   the  Public 
HsAlth    Sarvlce    subject    to    qxiallflcaUona 
tlMrefor  u  inovlded  by  law  and  regulations: 
z.  wcm  raucAiTKNT  pkomotion 
To  be  medical  directors 


Victor  B.  Archer 
Oflorge  R.  Bock 
Cbarlw  J.  Biyirow 
WlllUm  H.  Cope 
Ernest  Cotlove 
Martin  FUvln.  Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Fox  HI 
Hector  P.  Gutierrez 
Harvey  A.  Itano 
Charles  A.  Jarrtj 
Tbomas  J.  Kennedy, 
Jr. 


Jamena  R.  Lewla 
J.  Robert  Lindsay 
Oeorge  Moore 
Alfred  8.  Nelson 
Edward  J.  O'Rourke 
Paul  D.  Pedersen 
Seymour  M.  Perry 
Claire  P.  Ryder 
Charles  P.  Sparger 
Richard  B.  Stephenson 


To  be  senior  turgeona 


Gordon  Allen 
James  S.  Banta 
WUllam  B.  Barr 
Tom  D.  T.  Chin 
David  J.  Crosby 
WUllam  T.  Davis 
John  L.  Fahey 
Harold  8.  Prederlksen 
Donald  U  Try 
Murray  Goldstein 
William  D.  Hawley 
Warren  P.  Jurgensen 
Donald  K.  Kayhoe 
Leonard  Laster 
Edward  J.  Leonard 
Enrico  A.  Leopardl 


PhlUp  E.  Morgan 
WUllam  E.  Newby 
Michael  Potter 
David  P.  Rail 
Jacob  Robblns 
Roy  P.  Sandldge,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Scholes 
WlUlam  M.  Smith 
P'redertck  Snyder 
Richard  H.  Thurm 
Donald  L.  Tolcer 
Donald  P.  Tschudy 
Martha  Vau^han 
John  T.  West 
Tamarath  K.  ToUea 


To  be  surgeons 


wiuiam  J.  Atkinson 
Arthur  P.  Budge 
Daniel  H.  Buller 
Henry  J.  Oabecelras. 

Jr. 
Allen  W.  Obsever 
Harold  T.  Conrad 
Anthony  N.  Danato 
Oeorge  W.  Douglas. 

Jr. 
Frederick  V.  C.  Peath- 

erstone 
Roger  A.  Peldman 
J.  Kenneth  Fleshman 
Donald  D.  Funk 
Frank  P.  Greene 
Robert  J.  Grlep 


Robert  L.  Hampton 
Joseph  S.  Handler 
Roger  W.  Haskell 
David  C.  Kay 
Harry  R.  Kelser 
Donald  J.  Lawler 
James  O.  Mason 
Clayton  H.  McCracken, 

Jr. 
Glenn  L.  Momberger 
Geofi^e  D.  Monda 
Will  L.  Nash 
Paul  O.  PecbouB 
John  C.  Scow 
George  3.  Walter 
Robert  J.  Warren 
R:c.na.-d  D.  Zonls 


To  be  dental  director'i 


Quentm  M.  Smith 
Reuben  L.  Turner 

dental  surgeons 

CoWe  H  Mlllsap.  Jr. 
Donald  M  PhUlIpe 
ntal  surgeons 

Donald  W    Johnson 
Merlyn  B    Johnson 
Thomas  L    Louden 
Robert  E  Mecklenburg 
Stewart  H.  Rowberry 
Lowell  W   Smith 


Dean  W.  Darby 
John  W.  Heck 
Alfred  Popp>er 

Te  be  senior 

Joseph  Abramowltz 
WUllam  O.  Engler 

To  be  de 
Lawrence  I.  Cames 
Sherman  L.  Cos 
Charles  O.  Cranford 
Ronald  Dubner 
Glen  D.  Elliott 
T.  Edwin  Evans,  Jr 
Louis  R.  Feese 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director$ 

wmiam  B.  Page 
Earl  V.  Porter 
Robert  L.  Stenburg 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Howard  E.  Ayer  Leland  J.  McCabe.  Jr. 

Delbert  S.  Barth  WUllam  H.  Megonell 

Frank  A.  Bell.  Jr.  Frederick  Nevlns 

Joseph  M.  Dennis  Albert  I.    Platz 

Theodore  Jaffe  James  P  Sheehy 
CharleaC.  Johnson.  Jr. George  R.  Shultz 
Donaldj^.  Keagy 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Richard  J.  Anderson    Donald  P  Dubois 
Robert  G.  Bostrom       John  A  Eckert 
Jules  B.  Cohan  John  A.  Eure 


John  C.  VUUorth 
Gerald  O.  Vurek 


John  E.  Regnler 
Edgar  f .  Seagle 
Albert  V,  Soukup 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer$ 

Wayne  A,  Blackard  Oeorge  L.  Pettlgrew 

Dennis  B   Body  I-eroy  C.  Held.  Jr. 

Fred  O.  Brtdges  Mllboixrn  Smith 

James  W.  Carpenter,  Walter  8.  Smith 

Jr.  Morris  G.  Tucker 

Clyde  J.  Dial  Lynn  P.  Wallace 

Donald  J.  Dunsmore  James  E.  Warren 
Walter  W.  Ubertck.  Jr. 
Edwin  C.  Llppy 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Edward  M.  Beck  AUan  M.  Shapiro 

Gerald  K.  PaUn  John  F.  Stelner,  Jr. 

Billy  P.  Pearson 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

Allen  J.  Brands 
Cornelius  B.  Kelly. 
Jr. 

Milton  W.  Skolaut 

To  be  senior  pharmacists 

Adelbert  B.  Brlggs  Boris  J.  Osheroff 

PelU  A.  Conte  LoweU  R.  Pf  au 

Paul  H.  Honda  Edward  J.  Vesey 

To  be  phar-macista 

William  H.  Brlner  Lowell  P.  Miller 

Gerald  L.  Eugene  Lawrence  D.  Smith 

Paul  O.  Fehnel,  Jr.  Edward  S.  Thompson 

James  R.  Grlgdesby  Jesse  P  Walker.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  McKay 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 

Frederick  J.  Abramek  Daniel  Hausman 

John  O.  Beauregard  Richard  A.  Moss 

Ronald  C.  Becker  Lawrence  R.  Ulrloh 

Richard  J.  Bull  Thomas  J.  Walker 

William  R.  Francis  Stephen  T.  Werelus 

Richard  M.  Gallant  Jsmea  C  Tatsco 

To  be  scientist  directors 
Robert  K.  Oerloff 
Robert  R.  Omata 
Heber  J.  R.  Stephenson 

To  be  senior  scientists 
Norman  A.  Clarke  John  W.  McDowell 

George  J  Hermann        Max  D.  Moody 
Margaret  A.  HoweU         Myron  J.  Willis 

To  be  scientists 
John  R.  Bagby.  Jr.  Robert  L  Elder 

Sutlros  D  Chaparas       Burton  R.  Evans 
Carleton  M.  Clifford.      Arthiu-  D  Flynn 
Jr.  Vincent  J  Sodd 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 

Clarence  E.  Calbert        Samuel  M.  Rogers 
Charles  E  Gerhardt       Harold    E.    Thompson, 
Jr 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 
Warren  S  Dobson 
Ch.arles  J.  Hart 
Irving  H  Schlafman 

To  be  sanitarians 

Wlllard  N.  Ad.tms  Thomas  C.  Sell 

Gerald  J.  Karches  Jack  Wonxack 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

Gene  P.  Burke  W.ilter  R.  Payne 

Richard  J.  J,  Rt>bert  E   Sanders 

O'Connor 

To  be  veterinary  officer  directors 

U.S.  Grant  Kuhn  III      Robert  L.  Rausch 

To  be  senior  teterinary  officers 

Keith  T  Maddy  Andrew  C  Wheeler 

To  be  veterinary  officers 

PhlUp  H.  Coleman  James  L  McQueen 
John  E.  Holman,  Jr  Richard  A.  TJalma 
Charles  W  McPherson 

To  be  nurse  directors 

F%^^~Q  Abdellah  Marie  D  Grant 

MargEu^t  T.  Delawter   Elizabeth  J.  Haglund 
Kathryn  M  Fritz  Elsie  K.  T  Ho 

Vivian  L.  Gibson  Elizabeth  C.  Kuhlman 


Dorlne  J.  Loeo  Elinor  D.  Stanford 

Mary  P.  Luvlal  Florence  J.  Ullman 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 
Elizabeth  A.  Casper      Mildred  Jones 
Eileen  M.  Covlello         Mary  B.  Krause 
Janet  L.  Pltzwater        Sara  K.  Marsh 
M»H«n  E,  Halj  Lydla  K.  Oustalan 

Helen  M.  Hanlon  Loretta  C.  Parsons 

E.  Arllne  Heath  Ruth  E.  Shvedoff 

PhylUs  B.  nullum  Mary  K.  Wade 

Eileen  O.  Jones  Arlene  M.  Waldhaus 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Jean  A.  McOoUum 

To  be  dietitian  directors 
Jeanne  L.  Tlllotson        Suzane  C.  Van  Leuzen 
Margaret  V.  Vance         Dorothy  M.  Youland 
To  be  senior  dietitians 
Merme  Botmell 
Jean  M.  Pope 
Charlotte  E.  Smith 

To  be  dietitian 

Lois  R.  Seldler 

To  be  therapists 

Peter  D.  Ollne 
Lamont  B.  Smith 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
Oeorge  H.  Hampton 
Donald  S.  Henderson 
Anthony  M.  Morreale 

To  be  health  services  directors 

Oeorge  A.  Amundson    William  H.  Redkey 
Margaret  E.  Heap        Evelyn  Walker 
Stanley  I.  Hlrach 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
Jess  L.  Benton,  Jr.       Earl  P.  Floyd 
Leah  Blgalow  Mary  A.  Fugltt 

Mary  P.  Byrd  James  C.  McCullough 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Charles  L.  Cox 
Kenneth  P.  Hunt 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
William  J.  Brown  Allan  C.  Tapert 

Paul  E.  Lehman  John  B.  Wiggins,  Jr. 

■  ■       mm^       ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEDNEsn.w,  JrxE  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Harvey  Waxman,  Congregation 
Beth  Medrosh  Elyon,  Monsey,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

We  open  this  session  with  thanks  and 
prayer. 

In  our  hearts,  we  citizens  of  America 
utter  thanks  each  moment  for  this  great 
Hall  of  laws — wherein  is  exercised  the 
free  will  of  the  people  to  legislate  the 
law  of  our  land.  We  thank  the  Almighty 
for  that  priceless  right,  the  freedom  to 
speak,  to  debate  and  to  be  governed 
through  our  own  duly  elected  representa- 
tives. The  gifts  of  freedom  were  not 
easily  won  nor  are  they  easily  main- 
tained. In  our  generation  the  price  of 
freedom  has  been  the  supreme  sacrifice 
by  so  many  of  our  bravest  and  noblest 
heroes. 

We  humbly  beseech  the  Almighty  for 
the  justice  of  thought  and  deed,  the 
strength  of  truth  and  understanding, 
soundness  of  mind  and  body  so  that  we 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  our  sacred  liberties 
and  preserve  them  for  the  generations 
to  come.  We  pray  for  the  guidance  and 
power  to  Insure  the  blessing — that:  "A 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
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and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth." 

May  G-d  give  strength  to  this  Nation. 
May  G-d  bless  our  Nation  with  the 
peace  of  Shalom. 

O  G-d,  our  Father,  In  this  hour  of 
sorrow  we  pray  for  our  beloved  com- 
panion who  has  gone  Into  Thy  nearer 
presence.  We  thank  Thee  for  him,  for  the 
contribution  he  made  to  this  body  and 
to  our  country.  May  the  comfort  of  Thy 
spirit  rest  upon  his  family  and  upon  us 
all.  Help  us  to  trust  Thee,  to  know  that 
love  and  life  are  everlasting  and  that  Thy 
mercy  never  falls.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  tmd  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  ARTHUR 
YOUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    [BCr. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  our  be- 
loved colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  J.  Arthtth  Yotjnoeb,  passed 
away  last  night. 

Congressman  Younger  died  at  9:20 
p.m.,  June  20,  1967,  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  Friday 
morning,  June  23,  at  11  o'clock  at  the 
Chevy  Chase  Presbjrterian  Church  lo- 
cated at  1  Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW. 

Funeral  services  have  been  scheduled 
for  1  p.m.,  Sunday,  June  25,  In  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  The  services  will  be  held 
at  the  Congregational  Church  of  San 
Mateo  which  is  located  at  Tilton  Avenue 
and  San  Mateo  Drive  In  San  Mateo. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  expressions 
of  sympathy  may  be  In  the  form  of  do- 
nations to  the  Cancer  P\ind  of  San  Ma- 
teo Coimty. 

The  time  for  eulogies  by  Members  of 
the  House  for  Mr.  Younger  will  be  ar- 
ranged soon  and  an  announcement  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  do  now  recess  out  of  re- 
spect to  our  colleague  imtil  1  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  our  late  beloved  colleague,  until  1 
o'clock. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  In  recess 
until  1  o'clock  p.m. 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  p  jn. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
making  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  extei^ 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  material  for 
today  only. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  OWNED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  TENNEBBEE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  4717)  to 
authorize  the  coifveyance  of  certahi 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  Mem- 
phis State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
With  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  (HJl.  4717)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  Memphis 
State  University,  Memphis,  Tennessee",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "constituting"  insert: 
"a  portion  of". 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "146"  and  Insert: 
"129". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to 
say  this  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  side,  and  we  are  In  com- 
plete accord  with  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
■    The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  In  session  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o^  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.   COLMER.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  oxisent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  may  have  imtil. midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  cail 
up  House  Resolution  597  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bxs.  597 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adcq>tlon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C!ommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
10867)  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  31  of  the  Seoond  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be 
In  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUI  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUI  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin], 
and,  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  597 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of 
debate  on  H.R.  10867  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  limit.  The  only  amendments 
which  can  be  offered  will  be  committee 
amendments. 

H.R.  10867  provides  a  permanent  debt 
limitation  of  $358  billion  effective  on 
July  1,  1967.  This  limitation,  an  increase 
of  $22  million,  will  be  In  efifect  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1968.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1969,  this  debt  limitation  will 
be  Increased  temporarily  by  $7  billion 
during  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year,  but 
the  debt  limit  will  fall  back  to  the  perma- 
nent $358  billion  limit  on  the  last  day — 
June  30 — of  each  fiscal  year.  The  addi- 
tional intra-annual  allowance  is  pro- 
vided beginning  with  fiscal  year  1969  in 
recognition  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  level  of  the  debt  subject  to  limita- 
tion. The  debt  normally  reaches  a  peak 
in  the  late  spring  and  then  recedes  to  a 
lower  yearend  level. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  face 
Emiount  of  any  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association — FNMA — participation 
certificates  issued  during  fiscal  year  1968 
Is  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  long  as 
the  certificates  are  outstanding,  In  de- 
termining the  debt  subject  to  limitation. 
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Under  preient  law.  the  overall  debt 
limitation  Is  scheduled  to  fall  from  the 
present  temporary  limitation  of  $336 
billion  to  the  permanent  limitation  of 
S285  billion  effective  July  1,  1967.  It  is 
expected  that  the  debt  outstanding  at 
that  time  will  total  approximately  $327 
billion. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Issue  Treasury  notes  with  a 
maturity  of  up  to  7  years  rather  than 
up  to  5  years  as  is  presently  authorized. 
These  notes  are  not  subject  to  the  \Va 
percent  IntM-est  rate  celling  applying  to 
bonds.  This  will  facilitate  better  debt 
management  by  permitting  the  Treasury 
Department  to  take  steps  to  reduce  fur- 
ther shortening  in  the  average  matur- 
ity of  the  debt  in  periods  when  the  in- 
terest rate  on  longer  term  debt  exceeds 
the  4  V^ -percent  ceiling  on  the  rate  of 
interest  wblch  may  be  paid  on  Treasury 
bonds. 

I  would  now  like  to  repeat  what  I 
stated  here  on  June  7  regarding  H.R. 
10328: 

I  am  not  going  to  taJc*  tbe  reeponsiblUty 
for  denylxkg  tbrai  (our  aiea  in  Vietnam) 
wbatevsr  U  oacees&ry  to  deXend  thems«lvea 
and  win  tbla  war  . . . 

ljt%  ua  aasume  our  resF>OD£lbliUy  here.  .  .  . 
<  I)(  tbU  country  Is  worth  fighting  and  dying 
for  ov«r  tbera  In  the  bogs  of  the  rlc«lands, 
then  It  ts  wortb  fighting  for  here  on  the 
home-front. 

Let  ua  here  and  now,  conadous  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, reaolve  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order  lest  we  loM  this  young  Republic  on  the 
home  'front  whUe  these  precious  boys  are 
dying  for  it  on  ttv*  foreign  front. 

When  this  bill  in  a  slightly  different 
form  was  before  us  for  our  considera- 
tion «Bveral  days  ago,  I  made  rather  ex- 
tended remarks  about  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  for  a  retrenchment,  and 
for  economy  in  our  nondefense  spending. 
But  at  the  same  time.  I  announced  to  the 
House  that  because  we  are  engaged  in  a 
bloody  war  in  Vietnam  where  our  boys 
are  being  maimed  and  are  dying  by  the 
thousands,  I  was  supporting  the  debt 
ceUlng  increase  for  the  first  time;  and 
that  I  could  not  and  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  denying  these  boys — 
even  for  a  day — the  needed  guns  and 
other  materials  of  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  Certainly  nothing 
has  happened  in  the  meantime  to  change 
my  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  leserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
*The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska     [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  597.  as  explained  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
provides  for  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of 
debate  and  for  a  recommital  motion. 

This  la  a  resolution  making  in  order 
consideration  of  HR.  10867  to  increase 
the  permanent  debt  limit,  it  Ls  approxi- 
mately the  same  legislation  that  was  be- 
fore the  House  2  weeks  ago  but  we  will 
be  told  that  tiiere  are  considerable 
changes  in  the  legislation  from  what  we 
considered  2  weeks  ago. 

But.  Wc.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  you  that 


this  is  an  illusionary  statement,  to  say 
that  there  are  any  changes  as  compared 
to  the  legislation  that  was  previously 
before  us. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  proposes  to 
do  now.  This  bill  proposes  to  Increase  the 
permanent  debt  ceUing  of  our  country  to 
$358  billion  through  fiscal  year  1968. 
Effective  July  1  in  fiscal  year  1969  a  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  increase  would  be 
allowed  under ^  this  bUl  of  $7  billion, 
bringing  it  up  to  S365  billion,  the  same 
amount  of  the  debt  ceiling  as  proposed 
in  the  legislation  that  we  considered  2 
weeks  ago. 

Now,  there  is  one  Uttle  gimmick  in 
here.  There  is  one  little  change — where 
it  can  be  i>aid  that  there  is  a  difference — 
and  I  want  to  point  that  out  to  you. 

This  temporary  Increase  in  the  debt 
celling  of  $7  billion  takes  effect  beginning 
In  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  thereafter  for 
364  days  out  of  the  year,  but  on  June  30 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  debt  ceiling  drops 
$7  billion  for  a  24-hour  period  to  $358 
billion. 

W.hat  is  the  purpose  of  that?  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  it  illusionary.  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  that  there  is  a  great 
change  in  this  legislation  from  what  we 
considered  2  weeks  ago. 

If  you  will  take  a  look  at  table  No  2 
on  page  3.  you  will  find  that  receipts  of 
the  Federal  Government  reach  a  peak  on 
June  30  of  each  year.  In  fact.  the?p 
estimates  in  table  2  predict  that  the 
public  debt  on  June  30  of  this  year  will  be 
$324.3  billion,  rising  to  a  high  point  next 
March  15  of  $345.2  billion,  and  then  de- 
creasing from  March  15  until  June  30  of 
next  year.  1968.  to  $335.3  billion. 

When  we  are  talking  about  billions  of 
dollars  and  similar  astronomical  figures, 
it  Is  difQcult  for  any  human  being  to 
comprehend  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  Involved.  I  want  to  translate  this  into 
the  situation  of  a  small  business.  Let  us 
take  a  retail  business.  I  happen  to  be  in 
the  retail  field.  To  give  you  a  good  illus- 
tration of  what  we  ar«  doing  here  with 
this  proposition,  let  us  assume  a  retail 
busine.ss  Ls  doing  $15,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness, total  net  sales  in  a  30-day  period 
That  particular  retailer  makes  purchases 
of  $10,000  during  the  30-day  period. 
Those  invoices  allow  him  to  pay  for  this 
merchandise  up  to  the  10th  of  the  follow- 
mg  month,  and  perhaps  give  him  a  2  per- 
cent cash  discount. 

As  a  consequence,  during  the  month 
he  does  $15,000  worth  of  business  His 
cash  position  increases  because  he  has 
had  cash  coming  in  from  his  sales.  He 
does  not  write  his  checks  until  the  ninth 
or  10th  of  the  following  month,  and  con- 
sequently his  cash  position  is  at  a  peak  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  the  first  few 
days  following,  until  he  sends  out  his 
checks  paying  for  his  invoices. 

That  is  exactly  what  happens  in  re- 
gard to  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  June  30  is  concerned. 

This  legislation,  which  is  practically 
the  same  legislation  that  we  considered 
two  weeks  ago.  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  210  to  197.  In 
view  of  the  »  "t  that  we  are  today  con- 
sidering practically  the  same  piece  of 
legislation  which  we  considered  2  weeks 
ago.  the  Members  are  only  being  consist- 


ent to  vote  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
did  previously. 

I  want  to  call  one  other  fact  to  your 
attention.  This  morning  in  my  mall  I 
received  a  notice  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  he  was  going  to  make  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  previous  question.  We  went 
through  this  2  weeks  ago.  I  hope  that 
the  House  and  the  Members  do  not  have 
to  go  through  this  same  procedure  again 
today.  I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  will 
probably  be  brought  up  again  today,  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  previous  question.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  "aye"  in  lavor 
of  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  ge.itlemar. 
for  yielding.  A  few  moments  ago  men- 
tion was  made  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Does  the  uentleman  know  of  any  out- 
standing^ demonstration  of  fiscal  respon- 
.sibillty  that  has  been  given  in  the  House 
since  the  debt  ceiling  bill  was  voted  upon 
previously? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  ret'ard  to  that  point  that  the 
disttngnlshed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  asked  that 
question  at  our  hearings  In  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday  morning,  and  his 
reply  Wii.s  negative.  No  communication 
has  come  up  from  the  .Administration  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  downtown  m 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  it  will  be  most 
dlfllcult  to  predicate  a  vote  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  debt  ceiling  on  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  demonstration  of 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  interim  \x- 
tween  the  vote  on  June  7  and  the  vote 
that  will  he  taken  today.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MARTIN.  That  is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  according  to  this  table  to 
which  I  have  referred,  table  2  on  page  3, 
if  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  Is  retained 
at  S336  billion — the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
:us  is  $336  billion  at  the  present  time — 
that  will  adequately  take  care  of  us,  ac- 
cording to  table  2,  imtil  October  31.  This 
would  Kive  the  administration,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  time 
to  come  up  to  the  Congress  and  give  us 
.some  idea  of  some  reviews  of  our  non- 
defense  spending  programs  and  set  some 
priorities  wherein  we  could  cut  back  in 
the  nondefen.se  areas  and  alleviate  the 
serious  situation  that  exists  today  in  this 
country  with  the  deficit  that  is  predicted 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  fuither? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
the  gentleman  can  recall,  as  I  do,  the 
statement  that  was  made  In  1965,  when 
Federal  taxes  were  reduced,  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  take — particularly 
the  House  of  Representatives — in  ex- 
change for  the  tax  reduction,  the  high 
road  to  economy.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  Instead  of  taking  the 
high  road  to  economy  and  reduced  ex- 
penditures, the  House  has  taken  the  low- 
road  to  more  spending  and  debt? 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Piling  that  additional 
debt  on  the  backs  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  admonition  to 
the  House  that  it  had  to  take  the  high 
road  to  economy,  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  responsible  and  take  the  low 
road  to  extravangance  and  spending,  did 
not  mean  very  much;  did  it? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Wagconner]. 

THK    WASHINCTON    POST    IS    STALKING 
ANOTHER    VICTIM 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wagcon- 
ner was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  career  and  reputation  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  appears 
doomed,  the  Washington  Post  is  stalk- 
ing another  victim.  This  time  they  have 
picked  a  southerner  to  insult  and  harass. 
The  paper's  personal  and  unprovoked 
attacks  ur>on  the'jimior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  started  some  weeks  ago 
and  are  now  moving  Into  that  vicious 
phsise  that  the  Post  has  refined  to  such 
a  fine  art  through  so  much  practice. 

The  Post's  motives  in  attacking  the 
Senator  are  just  as  obscure  as  its 
methods  are  unfair.  A  general  tone  of 
disapproval  of  the  Senator's  personality 
and  family  heritage  are  mingled  with 
ridicule.  Innuendo,  and  petty  sarcasm. 
The  Post  does  not  even  make  a  serious 
effort  to  argue  with  the  Senator's  poll- 
tics,  only  throwing  in  an  occasional  ref- 
erence to  him  as  a  "segregationist"  or  a 
representative  of  "the  oil  interests."  The 
Post  simply  does  not  like  the  man.  and 
seems  determined  that  no  one  else 
should,  either.  They  seem  to  find  it  in- 
conceivable that  an  Important  position 
could  be  held  by  someone  like  the  Sena- 
tor, a  southerner  who  does  not  treat  the 
Post's  philosophy  as  holy  writ.  And  if  his 
manner,  in  their  opinion.  Is  not  as  pol- 
ished as  some  of  his  colleagues,  then  the 
Post  would  have  us  believe  this  Is  a 
crime. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  the 
Washington  Post's  blatant  hypocrisy  in 
Incessantly  baiting  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  while  at  the  same  time 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  the  Representa- 
tive from  Harlem,  a  man  who  has  fla- 
grantly and  continually  offended  both 
the  ethics  of  the  Congress  and  the  morals 
of  the  public.  Yet  the  Post  continues  to 
set  itself  up  as  an  omniscient  watchdog, 
judging  whoever  it  pleases,  and  with  al- 
most no  attention  to  such  trivial  details 
as  honor,  fairness,  and  truth. 

The  Post  does  not  care  what  a  person 
does,  just  as  long  as  he  thinks  the  same 
way  It  does.  Could  It  be  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  just  a  little  too  con- 
scious of  principle,  of  reality,  and  of  fair 
play  to  suit  them?  The  Washington  Post 
Is  acting  like  a  spoiled  child  who  tries  to 
destroy  everything  It  does  not  like.  The 
paper's  efforts  border  on  libelous  charac- 
ter assassination,  and  far  exceed  even 
the  broadest  limits  of  good  taste  and 
simple  courtesy. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  their 


position  would  be  had  he  chosen  to  de- 
fend the  former  Representative  from 
Harlem — ^he  would  be  tiie  "apple  of  their 
eye"  and  praised  for  his  courage. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  nilnois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

TBK  200  BBV  ACCKLKSATOK 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  the  Industrial  union  depart- 
ment of  the  APL-CIO,  signed  by  Mr.  Leo 
Goodman,  secretary  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy technical  committee. 

This  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing letters  I  have  ever  received,  because 
it  suggests  that  the  200  Bev  accelerator 
which  was  recently  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
ought  to  be  deferred. 

But  this  time  another  assault  has  been 
launched.  They  suggest  that  because  non- 
proliferation  treaty  negotiations  are  go- 
ing on  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  at  the 
present  time  and  since  the  successful 
conclusion  of  that  treaty  would  require 
the  nonnuclear  nations  to  make  certain 
sacrifices,  the  only  way  we  can  expect 
to  get  these  countries  to  go  along  with 
a  nonproliferation  treaty  Is  to  offer  them 
something,  and  in  this  case  we  ought 
to  offer  to  construct  jointly  with  other 
coimtrles  a  proton  accelerator  of  this 
kind,  and  therefore  we  should  proceed  to 
defer  this  project  already  authorized  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

This  bill  v/IU  shortly  be  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  certainly 
hope  that  no  Member  will  be  misled  Into 
thinking  that  the  success  or  nonsuccess 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  negotia- 
tions, now  going  on  in  Geneva,  have  any 
connection  at  all  with  a  decision  to  con- 
struct the  200  Bev  accelerator. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  even  says  in 
his  letter: 

There  are  no  military  applications  known 
to  high  energy  physics  to  which  construc- 
tion of  this  project  can  contribute. 

This  is  a  research  tool  in  the  field  of 
high  energy  physics.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  military  use  of  the  atom. 
Why  anyone  should  want  to  confuse  the 
Issue  by  suggesting  we  defer  construc- 
tion of  the  accelerator  because  of  nego- 
tiations on  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
which  have  already  gone  on  for  years  I 
simply  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  Dr.  Paul 
McDaniel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  testimony  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee has  said  that  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  possible  use  of  the  70  Bev  ac- 
celerator located  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
exchange  for  Soviet  use  of  the  200  Bev 
accelerator  at  Weston,  111.,  once  It  lias 
been  constructed.  In  other  words  this  re- 
search facility  will  promote  the  very 
joint  scientific  cooperation  with  other 
nations  in  which  Mr.  Ooodman  professes 
to  be  interested.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Dr.  McDanlel  further  testified  that 
all  the  data  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  accelerator  are  unclassified  and  bear 


no  direct  relationship  to  military  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  have 
my  thoughts  expressed  in  accord  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  have  not 
seen  the  letter,  but  I  have  heard  of  It 
from  others. 

This  is  another  example,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  a  completely  illogical  and  rash 
statement.  I  might  say.  It  is  not  the  first 
unfoimded  statement  wliich  has  come 
from  the  writer  of  that  particular  letter. 

There  Is  no  opposition  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  either  on  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  side,  to  this  particular  proj- 
ect. It  is  a  scientific  tool.  It  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  scientists  for  many 
years.  The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize it. 

The  selection  of  the  site  Is  not  In  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission.  It  was  a  unanimous 
decision. 

They  rejected  my  State  of  California, 
along  with  many  other  States  of  the 
Union;  49  States,  I  believe,  in  all,  had 
applications. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
imanimously  gone  along  with  the  selec- 
tion, on  the  justification  which  was  put 
before  us  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  troubles 
In  the  House  on  this  particular  matter, 
but  there  lately  has  been  raised  the 
specter  of  not  allowing  this  project  to  go 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  a  State  open 
housing  law. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  right  now  the  way 
I  stand  on  this  particular  point  is  this: 
I  stand  on  it  the  same  way  as  I  stood  on 
the  Powell  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered to  various  and  sundry  bills  to  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  voted 
against  the  Powell  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  accept  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  the  Federal  Government  trying 
to  blackjack  a  State  into  passing  State 
laws  In  order  to  obtain  a  Federal  facility. 

I  point  out  to  my  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress that  If  this  type  of  principle  should 
be  adopted  we  would  have  to  deny  30 
States  in  the  Union  every  future  Federal 
facility.  We  will  go  into  some  detail  on 
that  im tenable  premise,  when  we  come 
to  legislate  on  the  Atomic  Energy  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  for  his  contribution.  There  is 
no  man  In  the  House  who  has  any  more 
knowledge  or  expertise  In  this  field  than 
he.  He  agrees  wtih  my  feeling  that  this 
issue  is  completely  extraneous  to  the 
Issue  we  will  be  considering  when  we 
consider  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentlemaii  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Andersqn]  is  saying  and  what  the 
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gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
ruLD]  has  Ju£t  stated  with  respect  to 
the  atomic  facility  which  we  trust  will 
be  Installed  in  HUnols.  Opposition  which 
haa  suddenly  grown  up  to  this  installa- 
tion being  viaced  In  my  State  la  one 
of  the  worst  blackjack  operations  I  have 
ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this  co\m- 
try.  Illinois  has  been  selected  and  no  out- 
side issue  should  now  deny  to  our  State 
the  completion  of  the  plant  at  Weston. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Baniung  and  Cur- 
rency [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  blU  is 
before  us  under  a  clqged  rule.  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  an"" amendment  to  It. 
"nie  only  way  this  amendment  would  be 
in  order  would  be  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  voted  down.  Then  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order.  I  expect  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  provide: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Tresusury  be 
prohibited  from  paying  any  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  more  than  once; 

That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  be  pro- 
hibited from  paying  Interest  on  any  obli- 
gation of  the  U.S.  Government  that  has 
already  been  paid  in  full. 

Now.  why  should  any  Member  be  op- 
posed to  that  amendment?  In  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  there  are  $45 
billion  in  U.S.  Government  bonds  that 
have  been  paid  for  once.  We  are  paying 
Interest  on  those  bonds  now  at  the  rate 
of  $1.9  billion  a  year  although  they  have 
been  paid  for  in  full.  This  is  shown  from 
the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Eccles,  the  presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  and  many  others.  There 
Is  no  dispute  about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $45  billion  worth  of 
paid-up  bonds  are  a  riational  disgrace — 
a  national  scandal.  Unless  this  Congress 
does  something  about  it,  we  may  have  a 
scandal  that  will  make  Teapot  Dome  look 
like  a  smalltime  racket. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
demands  and  receives  from  the  Treasury 
$1.9  billion  In  interest  on  these  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  for  once.  They  use 
this  huge  sum  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  farflung  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Unfortunately,  no  one — not  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  executive  branch — knows 
exactly  where  this  money  Ls  used  or  for 
what  purposes.  This  Is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  we — the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— are  pubUc  servants  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  watching  over  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Yet,  none  of  us  can  tell  our  con- 
stituents what  happens  to  the  money 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  receives  from 
the  Treasury  in  Interest  on  these  $45  bil- 
lion worth  of  bonds. 

rwagBAi.  tssxxvx  not  attditkd 

As- ny  eoUeagues  know,  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  not  audited.  The  Federal  Re- 


serve and  its  lobbjring  ally,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  have  consistently 
opposed  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO  cannot  look 
at  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
spite the  fact  that  It  audita  every  other 
Government  department  and  agency. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — with  all  of  tills  huge  sura 
of  money — Is  exempt  from  the  scrutiny 
of  the  GAO?  poes  that  not  raise  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  every  Member  of 
this  House? 

Of  course,  the  $1.9  billion  of  unaudited 
funds  provides  the  Federal  Reserve  with 
a  huge  slush  fund.  This  money  is  not 
appropriated;  It  Is  Just  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  interest  on  those  paid-up 
bonds. 

There  are  many  on  this  floor  who 
jealously  guard  the  Congress  preroga- 
tives in  the  area  of  appropriations.  Most 
of  us  regard  the  appropriations  process 
as  an  Important  means  by  which  the 
Congress  can  serve  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  use  of 
the  people's  money.  Yet,  we  abandon  the 
people  and  refuse  to  serve  as  an  over- 
seer of  the  use  of  money — the  people's 
money — by  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  ab- 
dicate our  role  and  again,  I  say  this  Is 
a  fact  that  would  be  hard  to  explain  to 
most  American  voters. 

How  do  we  justify  letting  a  Govern- 
ment agency — the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem—use $1.9  billion  without  the  remot- 
est kind  of  check  by  this  Congress?  It 
Is  obvious  that  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty. 

rEDER.\L  RESERVE  DUTM  TO  AB.* 

Through  the  years,  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  a  few  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
using  the  people's  money.  For  example, 
I  have  discovered  In  hearings  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  spends  $90,000  in  dues 
to  State,  local,  and  national  banking  as- 
sociations each  year.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Reserve  uses  the  people's 
money — taxpayers'  funds — to  pay  the 
American  Bankers  Association  to  come 
up  here  and  lobby  the  Congress. 

They  pay  the  ABA  to  come  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  lobby  to  keep  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  unaudited  and  to  keep 
this  slush  fund  flowing  into  their  coffers. 
They  pay  to  have  the  ABA  lobby  against 
the  cancellation  of  the  $45  billion  worth 
of  paid-up  bonds 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  the  only  Government  agency 
that  Is  given  money  to  pay  a  lobbying 
organization.  The  Federal  Reserve  Ls  the 
only  agency  of  our  Government  that  Is  a 
dues-paying,  card-carrying  member  of  a 
full-fledged  lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $90,000  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  the  other 
lobbying  organizations  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  wasteful  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  In  1964,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
extensive  hearings  under  the  general  title 
of  "The  Federal  Reserve  System  After 
50  Years."  I  quote  from  the  staff  report 
on  these  hearings  of  August  25,  1964: 

In  addition.,  teatlmony  given  before  the 
Subcommittee  iJidlcated  that  deaplte  the  Sys- 
tem'* Internal  audits  and  reviews  of  same, 
Ita  remarkable  freedom  from  any  external 
public  audit  has  led  to  many  questionable 


ezpendltuxes.  A  random  sample  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  of  the  System's  expenditure 
vouchers  reveals  such  Items  as  $4,697.61  for 
an  employees'  dinner.  Including  $125  for  a 
comedl&n  and  $435  for  an  orchestra;  $462.59 
toT  an  employees'  bowling  banquet;  a  con- 
tribution of  over  $5,000  to  a  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banldng;  and 
$5,350.35  for  a  luncheon  given  by  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Banls  for  the  New  York 
Bankers  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
No  expenditures  of  these  kinds  without  con- 
gressional approval  would  be  allowed  In  the 
case  of  other  Government  activities  subject 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  happens 
when  we  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  continue  to  draw  massive  Inter- 
est on  the  $45  billion  worth  of  paid-up 
bonds.  We  cannot  Justify  such  a  system 
and  we  should  face  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ity and  cancel  these  bonds. 

SHOULD  INTEREST  BE  PAID  ON  BONDS  THAT  HAVS 
BEEN   PAID  IN  irTLL? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  on  this  floor 
support  the  Idea  of  paying  interest  on 
an  obligation  that  has  been  completely 
paid  up?  I  know  of  no  parallel  anywhere. 
Does  anyone  continue  to  pay  interest  to 
their  bank  after  they  have  paid  for  their 
automobile  in  full? 

This  is  an  absurd  situation  which  the 
Congress  has  allowed  to  develop  through 
the  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  indeed  be 
difBcult  for  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  explain  to  the  American  voters  just 
why  we  liave  allowed  this  to  go  on.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  congressional  district 
In  this  country  where  the  people — re- 
gardless of  their  political  leanings — 
would  approve  of  paying  a  debt  twice. 

This  is  just  like  an  individual  who  en- 
gages a  broker  to  pay  off  his  mortgage, 
and  then  finds  that  the  broker,  after  pay- 
ing the  mortgage  holder,  has  retained 
the  mortgage  for  himself,  continuing 
to  collect  the  Interest,  and  asserting  the 
right  to  come  around  and  collect  the 
principal  again  when  the  mortgage  ma- 
tures. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  obvious — that  these  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once. 

Mr.  speaker,  no  one  can  deny  this 
fact — they  have  been  paid  for.  I  give  you 
no  greater  authority  than  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  himself,  and  I  quote 
from  a  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee hearing,  dated  July  6,  1965 : 

Mr.  Martin.  The  bonds  were  pnld  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr,  Martin.  And  that  Is  the  only  time 
the    were  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  and  credit. 

Mr.  Martin    Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once.  You  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid 
for  once  and  that's  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

The  Chairman.  That's  right. 

I  also  quote  from  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  De- 
cember 10  and  11,  1956.  At  that  time, 
the  total  sum  of  paid-up  bonds  was 
smaller,  but  the  facts  surrounding  their 
purchase  are  the  same.  I  quote: 

Chairman  Patmait.  And  every  one  of  those 
notes  that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of  the 
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Government  says  on  Its  face  that  it  is  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 

Chairman  Patuan.  And  that  is  what 
makes  It  good. 

Mr.  Martin,  "'hat  Is  right. 

Chairman  Patman.  Now  then,  whenever 
you  take  that  Government  obUgatlon  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
you  trade  It  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds 
which  you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds 
now,  you  draw  Intereet  on  those  bonds,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do. 

Chairman  Patman.  About  $600  million  a 
year:  and,  although  you  traded  one  Govern- 
ment obligation  for  It,  you  keep  the  bonds 
and  you  do  not  cancel  them.  They  pay  in- 
terest, and  you  use  that  $600  million  In  any 
way  that  Is  allowed  by  law,  for  administra- 
tive purposes  In  the  operation  of  the  Reserve 
banks.  And  then,  of  course,  after  all  the  de- 
ductions have  been  made.  why.  you  pay  90 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  further  from 
this  same  hearing  in  which  we  ques- 
tioned several  Federal  Reserve  officials, 
Including  Robert  G.  Rouse,  manager  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  open 
market  account: 

Chairman  Patman.  But  the  truth  Is,  all 
the  bonds  that  you  have — and  you  have 
about  $25  billion  worth  of  bonds,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Something  less  than  that;  yes, 
sir. 

Chairman  Patman.  Every  one  of  those 
bonds  have  been  bought,  not  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  on 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  by  exchanging  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  for  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes;  they  are  bought  by  the — 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds. 

Chairman  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
there,  are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that  they 
are  bought  vrtth  Federal  Reserve  funds.  The 
money  Is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do  you  not 
understand  that? 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  Is  created — yes.  Indirectly. 

Chairman  Patman.  Well,  directly. 

In  other  words.  If  you  buy  bonds,  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and  those  $24  billion 
worth  of  bonds  were  paid  for,  but  not  by 
Federal  Reserve  bank  funds;  they  were  paid 
for  by  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now,  I  will  not  Insist  on  your  answering 
that.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  answer  that. 

Is  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  the  same  thing, 
sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  quote  from  a 
hearing  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  February  1952,  in  which  Sen- 
ator Douglas  questioned  Mr.  Martin : 

Senator  Douglas.  When  the  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  Government  bonds,  how  are 
these  bonds  paid  for? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  paid  for  by  a  check, 
by  deposit. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tou  mean  that  the 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  create 
credit 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right,  air. 

Senator  Douolas  (continuing) .  With  which 
they  buy  Government  bonds  from  private 
parties. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 
no  onk  denies  bonds  have  been  paid 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  brought  forth 
a  shred  of  evidence  to  refute  the  obvi- 
ous— that  these  bonds  have  been  paid  for 
once. 

Without  question  these  bonds  should 
be  canceled  and  the  $45  billion  sub- 


tracted from  the  national  debt.  We  can 
justify  no  other  action  of  tliis  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  would 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  these 
bonds,  then  we  could  free  additional 
funds  for  badly  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  could  free  additional  funds  to 
meet  our  commitments  in  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cancellation  of  these 
$45  billion  worth  of  bonds  and  the  sub- 
traction of  this  total  from  the  national 
debt  would  mean  a  tremendous  boost  to 
programs  like  education,  housing,  sewage 
and  water  plants,  school  lunch  programs, 
and  other  needed  projects.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  an  extremely  tight  budget 
and  we  should  do  everything  possible  in 
the  Congress  to  alleviate  this  squeeze. 
The  cancellation  of  this  $45  billion  worth 
of  bonds  would  be  of  tremendous  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted — In  re- 
cent weeks — to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  facts  surrounding  this  $45  bil- 
lion worth  of  paid-up  bonds.  I  have  made 
this  effort  so  that  the  House  might  face 
this  issue  squarely  when  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  was  up  for  consideration.  I  have 
written  my  colleagues  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and  I  place  in  the  Record  letters 
which  I  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
on  Monday,  June  19,  and  Tuesday,  June 
20,1967: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  Repkesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1967. 
To :  All  Members  of  the  House. 
Subject:   An  opportunity  to  lower  the  na- 
tional debt  by  $45  bUUon. 
From:  Wright  Patman. 

Again  this  week,  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
consider  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
celling  (H.R.  10867).  A  bearing  Is  scheduled 
before  the  Rules  Committee  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  Floor  action  may  come  as  early  as 
Wednesday. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
lower  the  national  debt  by  $45  billion.  This 
can  be  done  by  cancelling  and  retiring  the 
$46  billion  worth  of  bonds  being  held  in 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio. 

These  are  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
once.  Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
demand  and  receive  $1.9  bUUon  each  year  In 
Interest  on  the  bonds  and  Insists  that  the 
American  people  i>ay  for  the  bonds  again. 

The  $45  billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds 
should  be  cancelled  and  subtracted  from  the 
national  debt. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  will  need 
to  amend  the  debt  celling  bill  (H.R.  10867) 
on  the  Floor.  We  can  open  the  blU  to  amend- 
ments by  voting  down  the  previous  question 
when  a  closed  rule  Is  offered.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  previous  question  so  that  we 
can  open  the  way  for  amendments. 

If  we  are  successfvU  In  defeating  the  previ- 
ous question,  I  wlU  offer  an  amendment  to 
cancel  the  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds  and 
have  them  subtractecl  from  the  national 
debt.  I  hope  that  all  Members  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  American  people  being  forced 
to  pay  a  debt  twice  will  Join  in  this  fight. 
We  can  lower  the  national  debt  and  at  the 
same  time  correct  a  basic  Injtutice. 

In  considering  the  cancellation  of  the  $46 
billion  worth  of  bonds  w»  should  ask  our- 
selves three  questions: 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  be 
compelled  to  pay  Interest  on  bonds  that  have 
already  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  should  tlie  American  taxpayers  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  tbtaa  bonds  again? 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to  be 


charged  against  the  national  debt  when  they 
have  already  been  paid  In  full? 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  or  Ri3>rbsentatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  20, 1967. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  House. 
Subject:  Vote  against  prevlo'ba  question  on 

closed  rule  on  debt  celling  bill  (scheduled 

for  floor  action  on  Wednesday,  June  21) . 
Prom:  Wright  Patman.  ** 

Urgent. — We  must  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  the  closed  rule  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  may  be  offered  to  the 
debt  celling  blU  (H.R.  10867)  : 

That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  be  pro- 
hibited from  paying  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  Government  more  than  once; 

That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  be  pro- 
hibited from  paying  interest  on  any  obllga. 
tlon  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
has  already  been  paid  In  full. 

However,  the  previous  question  must  be 
defeated  before  this  amendment  can  be  of- 
fered. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule. 

The  majority  of  the  House,  I  feel  sure, 
agrees  that  no  debt  of  the  United  States 
Government  should  be  paid  twice,  or  that 
Interest  should  continue  to  be  paid  on  any 
bonds  that  have  been  paid  for  In  full.  Cer- 
tainly In  approving  a  record  permanent  debt 
celling  of  $358  billion,  we  can  give  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  this  kind  of  protection. 

My  amendment,  of  course,  would  require 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  cease  to  pay  $1.9  bll. 
Hon  annually  In  Interest  on  $45  billion  worth 
of  bonds  being  held  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  These  bonds  are  part 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio  and  they  have  been  paid  for  In  full 
once. 

The  American  p>eople  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  these  bonds  again  and 
they  should  not  be  required  to  continue  to 
pay  interest  on  them.  Also,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  these  bonds — that  have  been  paid 
for  oncp — should  continue  to  be  charged 
against  the  national  debt. 

Aealn,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  may  deal  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner  with  the  question  of  these 
$45  billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  that  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  may  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  from 
paying  debts  twice  and  from  paying  in- 
terest on  .any  obligations  that  have  al- 
ready been  paid  In  full. 

In  con.slderlng  this  step,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  every  angle  con- 
cerning the  $45  billion  worth  of  paid-up 
bonds.  This,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  is  a 
national  scandal. 

BONDS     HELD     IN     NEW     TORK     rEDEBAL     RESERVE 
BANK 

All  of  these  bonds  are  being  held  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York — 
an  Institution  that  operates  outside  of 
the  auditing  procedures  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Yet,  they  are  entrusted  with 
this  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds.  And  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  that  six  of  the 
nine  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York — where  these  bonds 
reside — are  selected  by  the  commercial 
banks.  So,  In  effect,  we  have  entrusted 
these  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds  to  the 
commercial  banking  Industry  without  re- 
quiring audits. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  whenever  we 
attempt  to  do  anything  that  affects  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  we  are  certain 
to  hear  opposition  from  the  commercial 
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banks  and  their  lobby,  Including  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  The  com- 
mercial banking  industry  puts  up  a  tre- 
mendous fight  to  protect  all  of  the  tre- 
mendous advantages  it  has  with  the 
present  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has,  of  course, 
been  highly  lenient  toward  the  commer- 
cial banking  community  in  recent  years. 
And  it  Is  understandable  that  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry  would  want  to 
protect  its  benefactor. 

This  becomes  more  understandable 
when  it  Is  realized  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, imder  William  McChesney  Martin, 
has  actually  cost  the  American  people 
more  than  $200  billion  in  excess  interest 
charges  over  the  past  15  years.  These  are 
excess  interest  charges  that  the  banks 
have  received  through  the  high  Interest, 
tight  money  policies  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  It  is  understandable  that 
the  banks  would  not  want  the  system 
changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amounts  to  $14.5  bil- 
lion a  year  In  excess  Interest  charges 
piled  on  the  backs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  high  Interest  charges  are  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  facing  the  nec- 
essity of  raising  the  debt  ceiling  again. 
Interest  charges  on  the  national  debt  will 
amount  to  $14.2  billion  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  and  this  sum  is  second  only  to  de- 
fense expenditures. 

This  sum — $14.2  billion— is  nearly 
twice  what  the  interest  charges  would  be 
on  the  national  debt  if  interest  rates  had 
been  maintained  at  the  levels  prevailing 
when  President  Truman  left  office  in 
1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
chart  that  shows  exactly  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  paid  more  than  $211  bil- 
lion in  excess  interest  charges  over  the 
past  15  years: 

Tablx  I. — Net  public  and  private  debt,  total 
interest  paid,  and  average  rate  of  interest 
in  the  United  States.  1951-48 


Tablb  n. — Total  Federal  debt  and  interest 
paid,  fiscal  1951-68 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  second  chart  showing  the  excess  inter- 
est ctaargCB  that  have  been  Imposed  on 
the  national  debt: 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  against  the  pixnlous 
question  so  that  we  may  face  the  ques- 
tion of  these  $45  billion  worth  of  paid-up 
bonds  squarely. 

Surely,  theie  is  no  one  in  the  House 
who  would  oppose  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  paying  a  debt  twice  and  prohibit- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
paying  interest  on  any  obligation  that 
has  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(?.Ir   (X'RTisl. 

M--  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  to  oppose  the  rule,  although  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  in  my  opinion 
this  matter  must  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  its  consideration. 

I  simply  believe  that  a  closed  rule  is 
Inappropriate.  I  might  say  that  I  see  no 
objection  to  letting  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  present  his  amend- 
ment here.  I  suspect  that  it  probably  is 
not  germane  and  probably  would  be 
ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order,  but  let  it 
be  debated.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  question  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
it.  It  will  get  defeated.  So,  that  is  not 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  here  to 
ask  for  an  open  rule  is  in  order  to  permit 
the  Republican  side  to  offer  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  propxjsal  that  will  be  con- 
sidered, the  proposal  as  offered  by  the 
majority  party. 

Of  course,  we  can  offer,  as  we  will,  a 
motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions 
which  will  Incorporate  an  alternative 
But,  Inasmuch  as  there  l.s  so  much  con- 
fusion throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  Congress,  as  to  what  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  is  and  with 
the  technicalities  involved,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  is  much  better  to  debate  a 
matter  sis  an  alternative,  or  a  substitute 
resolution.  Certainly  the  Committee  on 
Rules  should  have  accommodated  the 
minority  side  of  the  House  in  its  request 
that  this  rule  be  opened  up,  at  least  so 
that  the  minority  could  offer  its  substi- 
tute motion,  which  simply  is  to  make  the 
permanent  debt  ceilir^  1336  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practical  effect  of 


that  is  that  the  administration  can  con- 
tinue for  the  next  2  months — probably 
until  September  15,  1967— without  alter- 
ing in  any  way  its  present  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  already  scheduled  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  the 
midterm  review  of  the  budget  which  will 
be  -submitted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  at  that  time. 

The  difficulty  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  finds  itself,  as  it 
was  when  we  presented  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  before — is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  given  us  firm  figures 
either  on  the  revenue  side  or  on  the  ex- 
penditure side. 

Therefore,  it  is  really  impossible  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
recommend  to  the  Hoxise  what  the  per- 
manent long-term  figure  should  be — 
whether  it  should  be  $358  billion,  $350 
billion,  or  whatever. 

It  is  going  to  have  to  be,  I  want  to  as- 
sure everyone,  something  more  than  $336 
billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

Further,  I  believe  it  is  Important  for 
Che  administration  to  make  this  deter- 
mination whether  it  is  going  to  ask  that 
all  of  this  deficit  be  financed  through 
sellin"?  new  bonds,  or  whether  some  of  It 
will  be  taken  up  by  requesting  an  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

The  administration  avoids  this  sub- 
ject, even  though  in  the  budget  message 
of  January  it  clearly  set  out  an  addi- 
tional $5.5  billion  in  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  increased  taxes  to  be  effec- 
tive July  1,  1967. 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  people 
have  been  put  in  an  impossible  position 
by  the  executive.  The  executive  witnesses 
in  effect  have  said  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  information  which  you  need. 
They  refused  to  review  their  budget  fig- 
ures that  were  given  to  us  in  January 
even  though  they  recognized  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  suggested,  that  the  contin- 
gencies could  create  a  $29  billion  deficit 
rather  than  the  $8  billion  deficit  they 
projected  in  January,  or  the  $11  billion 
deficit  they  concede  now.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  figures  of  the  committee  but, 
frankly,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  not  in  a  position,  as  the  execu- 
tive Is,  to  give  full  evaluation  to  what  our 
revenue  anticipations  are  in  the  Immedi- 
ate months  ahead,  or  the  expenditures. 
The  executive  has  great  control  over 
whether  the  expenditure  program  will  be 
$135  billion  for  fiscal  1968  or  whether 
It  could  not  be  cut,  as  I  am  sure  it  could 
be,  to  $130  billion  or  possibly  $125 
billion. 

As  long  as  the  executive  takes  this  po- 
sition I  believe  those  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  go  along,  and 
should  go  along,  with  the  Republican 
motion. 

Again,  as  I  .say,  tills  is  a  discussion  of 
the  rule,  and  I  believe  the  rule  is  unnec- 
essarily tight.  There  is  no  reason  for  a 
closed  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  House  should  not  work  its  will  in 
orderly  debate  on  the  Republican  alter- 
native which  would  force  t*ie  adminis- 
tration to  give  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  realistic  expenditure  and  revenue 
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figures  for  fiscal  1968  and  so  permit  the 
Congress  to  exercise  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  how  large  the  deficit  shoiild  be 
and  how  much  of  the  deficit  should  be 
financed  by  debt  and  how  much  by  ad- 
ditional tax. 

Mr.  (X)LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
have  any  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  15. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A-motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MITiT»S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (UR.  10867)  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  o^the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoi-um  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  CTerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[Roll  No.  146] 

Ashley  Gray 

Blanton  Gubser 

Brademas  Howard 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones,  N.C. 

Conable  Kluczynskl 

pingell  Long,  Md. 


Resnlck 
Roush 
St.  Onge 
Slsk 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Vander  Jagt 
Wimams,  Miss, 
wmis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Edwards,  Calif.  McDonald, 
Flno  Mich. 

Ford,  Madden 

WtlUam  D.  Moore 

Goodell  O'Hara,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


I 

PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10867)  to  Increase 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 


eraUon  of  the  bill  HJR.  10867,  with  Mr. 
Fascell  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  23  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  becoming 
quite  well  informed  on  the  particular 
subject  matter  involved  in  the  bill 
presently  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee— the  d^t  ceiling.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  2  weeks  ago  to  the  day  the 
House  rejected  a  bill  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  had  reported  which 
would  have  provided  a  permanent  ceiling 
of  $365  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  committee 
proposed  that  celling  because  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  we  discovered  to  exist. 
I  must  say,  as  we  present  this  bill  to  you 
today,  that  those  same  contingencies 
continue  to  exist  for  the  flsctil  year  1968. 
I  think  they  are  just  as  real  now  as  they 
were  when  we  had  the  bill  before  us  2 
weeks  ago. 

We  have,  however,  reported  on  this 
occasion — ^thinking  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  House — a  bill  that 
does  not  provide  for  a  $365  billion  celling, 
but  a  bill  that  provides  in  section  1  for 
a  permanent  ceiling  of  $358  billion. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  section  3;  that  Is,  sec- 
tions 12  and  4 — are  identical  to  the  bill 
that  was  pending  before  the  House  2 
weeks  ago. 

In  section  1,  we  have  returned  with  a 
substantially  lower  debt  celling.  The  bill 
before  the  House  today  provides  a  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1968 
which  is  $7  billion  less  than  the  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  which  the  House  consid- 
ered 2  weeks  ago. 

This  means  that  in  fiscal  year  1968,  $7 
billion  less  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
numerous  and  serious  contingencies  that 
confront  us.  The  House  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  allowance  for  contingencies 
provided  by  the  limitation  of  $358  billion 
proposed  in  this  bill  may  not  be  adequate. 
For  example,  this  ceiling  tissumes  that  a 
tax  increase  will  be  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1968  that  will  produce  $2.2  billion  less 
than  the  $5.5  billion  increase  proposed  by 
the  administration.  But  it  is  not  certain 
today  that  a  tax  increase  will  be  enacted. 
If  the  contingencies  develop  adversely, 
we  will  have  to  revisit  this  subject  of  debt 
limitations  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year.  In  my  estimation,  although  we  are 
taking  a  chance,  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility that  the  $358  billion  will  meet  our 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1968.  I  will  show 
later  by  a  specific  compilation  of  the  con- 
tingencies why  I  think  this  may  be  true. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  we  were  to  estab- 
lish a  debt  celling  significantly  below 
$358  billion,  I  would  not  make  this  state- 
ment. In  that  case,  I  think  it  would  be  al- 
most certain  that  we  would  have  to  con- 
sider this  matter  once  again  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


I  should  also  like  you  to  know  that  the 
figure  of  $358  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968 
not  only  is  $7  billion  below  the  figure  we 
brought  to  the  floor  last  time  but  it  also 
is,  in  effect,  $12  billion  below  what  the 
administration  originally  requested.  This 
is  true  because,  as  in  the  last  bill,  we 
have  included  participation  certificates 
to  be  issued  by  FNMA  in  fiscal  1968  under 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  what  we  have 
brought  out  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  not 
substantially  below  the  ceiling  we  pre- 
sented last  time  and  still  further  below 
the  ceiling  sought  by  the  administration. 

The  ceiling  applicable  under  the  bUl  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years  also  is  demonstrably  lower  than  the 
ceiling  which  would  have  been  provided 
imder  the  earlier  bill.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  fail  to 
recognize  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sections  2  and  4  of  this 
bill  are  identical  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  10328,  which  we  considered 
on  June  7.  As  I  have  mentioned,  FNMA 
participation  certificates  issued  during 
fiscal  year  1968  will  have  to  be  included 
in  the  debt  subject  to  the  limitation.  The 
certificates  issued  in  fiscal  year  1968  will 
have  to  be  included  in  the  debt  limitation 
as  long  as  they  remain  outstanding.  This 
is  provided  In  section  2. 

This  action  does  not  affect  the  way 
these  participation  certificates  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  budget  accounts. 
Nor  does  it  imply  any  final  judgment  by 
the  committee  as  to  the  proper  way  to 
handle  these  certificates  in  the  future. 
It  simply  removes  a  source  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  outlook  for  the  debt.  We 
know  that  these  amounts  will  be  in- 
cluded within  the  debt  subject  to  limita- 
tion whether  the  funds  are  raised 
through  the  sale  of  FNMA  participation 
certificates  or  whether  they  are  raised 
through  the  sale  of  regular  Government 
securities. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Treasury  can  issue  notes  with  a  period 
to  maturity  of  as  long  as  7  years, 
rathei*  than  the  5-year  period  now  pro- 
vided. These  notes,  of  course,  are  not 
affected  by  the  4^4 -percent  celling  on 
the  interest  rate  which  the  Treasury  can 
pay  on  Its  bonds,  which  presently  In- 
cludes all  debt  with  a  maturity  of  over 
5  years. 

This  provision  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  greater  flexibility  in 
managing  the  debt.  As  the  Members 
know,  the  average  maturity  of  the  out- 
standing debt  has  been  falling  to  danger- 
ously low  levels  recently.  This  provision 
will  aid  the  Secretary  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  or  lessen  still  further  shortening 
in  the  average  maturity  of  the  debt  in 
the  period  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  this  minor  change 
in  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
notes  and  bonds  will  not  by  itself  have 
any  effect  on  Interest  rates  generally. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did 
not  go  along  with  the  administration's 
request  to  raise  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  $2  billion  of  bonds  and  did  not  extend 
the  definition  of  notes  to  include  debt 
with  securities  of  up  to  10  years,  be- 
cause— rightfully  or  vprongfully — this 
would  have  been  viewed  by  some  as  an 
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endorsement    of    a    high    interest    rate 
policy. 

There  1b  one  section  In  this  bill  that 
was  not  In  the  bill  before  the  House  on 
the  previous  occasion,  and  that  is  sec- 
tion 3. 

I  want  to  dissipate  any  doubt  that  is  in 
anybody's  mind  about  the  meaning  of 
section  3.  Section  3  is  in  the  bill  to  be- 
come effective  beginning  on  July  1.  1968, 
and  for  all  fiscal  years  thereafter.  A  per- 
manent celling  of  $358  bilhon  at  the 
end  of  each  and  every  future  fiscal  year, 
as  well  85  fiscal  1968,  is  provided  by 
section  1,  but  during  the  course  of  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1969  and 
thereaftepvprovision  is  made  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  that  ceiling  The  need 
for  this  arises  from  the  fact  tiiat  Federal 
expenditures  tend  to  be  distributed  even- 
ly during  a  fiscal  year  but  Federal  re- 
ceipts are  proportionately  heavier  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  debt,  there- 
fore, tends  to  reach  a  peak  an-und  March 
15  and  April  15  and  then  fall  to  a  lower 
yearend  level.  This  Is  shown  in  t  very  de- 
tailed debt  tabulation  the  Treasury  has 
ever  presented  to  us. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  dtbt  pro- 
jected by  the  Treasury  in  table  2  in  the 
committee  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  Is  based  upon  an  $1 1  billion  deficit. 
You  will  see  the  March  15  figure  is  $9.9 
billion  above  the  June  30  flKure. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  asked 
to  compute  the  average  variation  from 
the  peak  to  the  yearend  le\  el  in  the  past 
several  years.  On  the  basis  of  this  record, 
it  appears  that  the  $7  bilhon  allowances 
for  seasonal  fluctuations  will  be  adequate 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  significant 
change  in  oiu:  approach  to  the  public 
debt,  contrary  to  what  was  said  by  one 
speaker  earlier  today,  who  stated  that  it 
Is  the  same  bill  we  had  before  except 
for  1  day  out  of  the  fiscal  year.  Well, 
of  course,  that  can  be  said,  but  It  does 
not  tell  the  whole  truth. 

While  the  debt  limitation  during  fis- 
cal year  1969,  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  may  exceed  the  permanent  debt 
limitation  by  as  much  as  $7  billion,  It 
must  be  brought  back  down  to  $358  bil- 
lion on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year 
imless  Congress  in  that  year  acts  to  raise 
the  debt  celling. 

Under  the  bill  previously  reported,  the 
debt  could  have  been  $365  billion  on  the 
last  day  of  fiscal  year  1969.  Accommoda- 
tion of  a  debt  of  $365  billion  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  suggests  a  still  larger  debt 
during  the  following  year  because  the 
rate  of  expenditures  tends  to  be  greater. 
early  in  a  fiscal  year,  than  the  rate  at 
which  revenues  are  received.  Accommo- 
dation of  a  debt  of  $358  billion  on  the 
last  day  of  fiscal  year  1969  therefore 
suggests  a  much  lower  buildup  of  debt 
in  the  following  year. 

Certainly  this  latter  course  means  a 
lower  debt  trend  than  the  earlier  bill,  for 
1969  asid  subsequent  years,  as  well  as  in 
1968.  So  let  us  lay  to  rest  the  claim 
that  this  Is  the  same  old  limit  In  a  new 
dress. 

This  bill  also  means  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  not  able  to  reduce 
the  outstanding  public  debt  by  any  tem- 
porary amounts  that  he  may  have  Issued 


in  excess  of  the  $358  billion  limit,  say,  in 
1969  or  1970,  he  will  have  to  come  back 
to  the  House  and  request  a  new  limit  be- 
cause the  amount  of  debt  he  has  author- 
ity to  have  outstandmg  on  June  30  of 
any  year  is  oiiiy  S358  billion. 

It  IS  a  real  tiianee,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pared to  the  bill  we  had  betore  While 
the  Jill  does  provide  tnat  degree  of  flex- 
ibility during  fiscal  year  1969  and  during 
later  fiscal  y^ars — through  the  use  of 
b  jth  a  permanent  and  temporary  ceil- 
ing—that  was  in  the  previous  bill,  it  pro- 
vide.s  for  a  lower  ceilinn?  at  the  end  of 
the.se  years.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
even  provide  the  same  fle.xibility  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  196« — I  want  lo  muke 
that  clear.  I  will  admit  we  run  the  risk, 
II  all  oj  the  cjntingencica  and  no  tax  in- 
crei.se  i.-  voted  by  the  Congress,  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  1968  fi.scal  year  we 
mi^ht  have  to  be  back  to  adjust  tills 
ce:l;ng 

To  undrrstand  the  rtason  I  say  that.  I 
ask  ycu  to  look  at  tab.e  2  on  psRc  3  of 
rne  committtc  report.  It  i.^  one  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea-sury  submitted  to  us 
back  m  .May  In  the  public  hearings. 

It  projects  what  the  debt  would  be  at 
Kiven  dates  in  fiscal  year  1968,  if  the 
deficit  IS  Sll  billion  and  if  w-e  assume 
that  there  is  a  constant  $4  billion  of  cash 
on  hand 

If  you  look  at  the  table  in  connection 
with  the  information  on  page  5  of  the 
report,  you  will  see  how-  the  committee 
arrived  at  the  conclu.sion  that  $358  bil- 
lion is  the  amount  that  must  be  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  permanent  debt  limit. 
First,  the  administration's  estimate  of 
an  $11  billion  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  includes  the  assumption  that  the  6- 
percent  surcharge  on  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  will  be  effective  on 
July  1 — less  than  2  weeks  from  now.  It 
Is  clear  now  that  a  surcharge  will  not  be 
enacted  in  time  to  be  effective  by  July  1. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  necessarily  that  It 
will  be  enacted  at  any  time.  This  remains 
to  be  seen.  However,  should  we  subse- 
quently decide  to  enact  a  surcharge,  we 
could  make  it  effective  on  January  1 — 
or  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Using  the 
January  1  date  as  the  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  contingency,  we  find  that  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  1968  would  still  be  $2.2  bil- 
lion less  than  the  estimate  the  Treasury 
took  into  account  in  its  determination  of 
the  $1 1  billion  deficit. 

Second,  this  bill,  like  its  predecessor, 
requires  that  all  FNMA  participation 
certificates  issued  in  fiscal  year  1968  be 
included  in  the  debt  ceihng.  The  admin- 
istration plans  to  issue  $5  billion  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  fiscal  1968,  most 
of  them  through  FNMA.  By  the  time  of. 
the  peak  debt  limit  in  March  1968.  It  is 
projected  that  $3.5  billion  of  this  amount 
will  have  been  Issued,  or  if  Compress  does 
not  permit  the  issuance  of  participation 
certificates,  other  debt  Issues  equal  to 
that  amount  will  have  been  i.ssued. 

Third,  the  revenue  outlook  is  uncer- 
tain because  the  economy  is  not  as  buoy- 
ant as  it  was  last  year.  The  administra- 
tion reduced  its  January  estimates  of 
revenue  by  $1.5  billion  when  Secretary 
Fowler  and  Director  Schultze  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  May.  The  Joint  Committee  on 


Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimates 
that  receipts  will  be  $2.5  billion  below 
this  reduced  administration  estimate, 
and  the  administration  has  stated  that 
this  represents  a  reasonable  quantifica- 
tion of  this  contingency.  By  the  time  of 
the  March  1968  peak  in  the  debt,  the  im- 
pact of  this  lower  estimate  of  receipts 
should  be  about  $1.1  billion. 

Fourth,  the  most  important  contin- 
gency is  the  required  level  of  military 
expenditures  in  Vietnam.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  moves  made 
by  the  enemy.  If  he  steps  up  his  cam- 
paign, we  have  to  step  up  ours.  Any  in- 
crease in  military  activity  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  expensive.  When  we 
are  engaged  in  a  military  struggle,  we 
have  no  choice  other  than  the  prudent 
choice  to  provide  for  the  possibiUty  that 
It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  expendi- 
tures over  the  initial  estimates.  However, 
for  this  purpose,  this  bill  assumes  a  $3 
billion  increase  up  to  the  time  of  the  peak 
debt  rather  than  the  $4  to  $6  billior  in- 
crease assumed  pre.iously. 

These  four  contingencies  show  a  need 
for  a  total  contingency  allowance^  $9.8 
billion.  If  we  relate  these  four  cohtin- 
gencics  to  the  debt  pattern  projected  on 
the  basis  of  an  $11  billion  deficit,  plus  the 
normal  peacetime  contingency  allow- 
ance of  $3  billion,  we  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  $358  billion  as  the  minimum  realistic 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

We  begin  the  calculation  with  table  2 
in  the  committee  report,  which  assimies 
an  $11  billion  deficit,  a  constant  $4  bil- 
lion cash  balance,  and  no  allowance  for 
contingencies.  This  table  projects  a  peak 
debt  of  $345.2  billion  on  March  15,  1968. 
We  then  add  to  this  peak  total  the 
normal  $3  billion  peacetime  allowance 
for  contingencies  and  the  $9.8  billion  of 
special  contingencies  I  have  Just  referred 
to.  These  figures  total  to  $358  billion. 

The  contingencies  allowed  for  tmder 
this  debt  limitation  have  been  set  at 
minimum  levels.  It  would  have  oeen  more 
realistic  to  Include  larger  allowances. 
But,  because  these  allowances  are  mlnl- 
mums,  there  is  no  room  for  any  other 
contingency,  such  as  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  nondefense  expendltiu-es. 

That  Is  the  best  judgment  as  to  what 
our  needs  wUl  be. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  celling  will  take 
c?.re  of  the  situation  not  only  in  1968 
fiscal  year  but  that  it  may  serve — with 
the  provision  of  the  temporary  $7  bil- 
lion— to  take  care  of  the  situation  for 
sometime  In  future  fiscal  years. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
use  of  the  celling  as  an  effective  method 
of  holding  down  on  spending.  The  way  we 
have  used  it  in  the  past  has  not  achieved, 
in  my  opinion,  one  whit  of  genuine  con- 
trol over  expenditures.  What  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  when  we  provided  a 
temporary  ceiling.  Is  to  pattern  a  ceiling 
to  meet  an  existing  already  submitted 
budget.  That  is.  we  patterned  the  cell- 
ing in  each  instance  to  fit  a  budget  which 
had  been  submitted. 

If — and  I  hope  I  can  get  my  friends  to 
see  this  point — if  we  ever  get  a  realistic 
permanent  ceiling  In  the  law.  then  it  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  spending. 
Why?  Because  when  the  administration 
plans  budgets  in  the  future,  beginnlnir 
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with  the  fiscal  year  1969,  it  will  be  faced 
with  a  permanent  ceiling  of  $358  billion. 
We  think  this  wUl  put  pressure  upon 
them  to  pattern  their  budgets  so  as  to 
fit  the  debt  ceiling,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  pattern  the  debt  ceiling  to  meet  a 
budget. 

In  the  event  the  House  does  not  want 
this  measure,  frankly  I  do  not  know  what 
I  could  suggest.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
committee  could  come  up  with,  very 
frankly.  This  is  a  serious  problem.  The 
public  debt  hmit  has,  I  think,  been 
treated  as  a  political  matter,  when  it 
should  not  be  a  ixilitical  matter.  My  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Byrnes — 
and  I  quoted  this  once  before — pointed 
out  in  connection  with  a  debt  celling 
bill  in  1958  just  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  increase  that  ceiling. 

He  said  on  August  5,  1958: 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  104,  pt. 
12.  p.  16238):  Let  me  remind  those  ol 
my  friends  who  say  that  all  you  have  to 
do  Is  refuse  to  increase  the  debt  limit-^ 
if  you  want  to  put  In  jeopardy  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  then 
that  Is  the  way  to  do  It.  I  fear  for  all  oX  us 
and  all  of  our  people  when  I  contemplate 
the  tr.igedy  that  will  follow  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  credit  and  Integrity  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  United  States,  because 
when  that  day  comes  there  will  not  be  a  bank 
In  the  United  States  that  will  be  worthy  of 
116  iKime  and  there  wlU  not  be  an  Insurance 
company  or  an  Insurance  policy  worthy  of  Its 
name,  and  your  whole  system  of  Government 
will  go  down  with  It — make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

What  he  said  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then.  The  only  difference  between 
the  gentleman  and  me  is  that  I  have 
said  It  every  time  in  connection  with  the 
debt  ceiling. 

What  would  happen?  Let  me  just 
point  out  to  you  what  would  happen.  But 
first  let  me  say  that  do  not  think  for  one 
minute  that  you  can  hide  behind  the 
excuse  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee can  come  up  with  something  else. 
I  cannot  guarantee  it  to  you.  We  would 
make  every  effort  to  do  so,  but  there  Is 
no  way  I  can  guarantee  to  you  that  we 
could  come  up  with  something  that  a 
majority  of  you  on  the  left  side  of  the 
ai,sle  would  vote  for. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  why  we  must 
enact  this  bill  and  provide  for  a  new 
debt  limit.  Under  existing  law,  the  pres- 
ent temporary  limit  of  $336  billion  will 
expire  on  June  30  and  the  debt  limit  will 
fall  to  $285  bilhon — the  current  perma- 
n^nt  limit — on  July  1. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  unable  to  issue 
any  new  Government  securities  after 
June  30.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
because  the  level  of  the  debt  will  be 
nearly  $45  billion  above  the  debt  celling. 
Nnt  only  will  they  be  unable  to  issue 
securities  that  would  increase  the  size  of 
the  debt,  but  they  will  also  be  unable  to 
replace  outstanding  Issues  when  they 
mature. 

Has  anyone  thought  about  what  would 
happen  then?  Does  anyone  think  that 
any  human  being  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  perform  a  miracle?  Has 
anyone  thought  what  you  would  force 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if 
he  could  not  issue  any  securities  in  July? 

You  would  force  on  him  the  necessity 


of  using  $10.7  billion  of  cash  to  pay  se- 
curities now  outstanding  that  will  come 
due  In  the  month  of  July  alone.  There 
would  not  be  a  penny  on  hand  certainly 
by  the  end  of  July,  and  I  think  the  funds 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  middle  of 
July — on  the  basis  of  information  that 
I  have.  As  a  result.  Government  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  stretched  out  or 
delayed. 

Just  where  the  delay  or  stretchout 
in  Government  payments  would  occiu: 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  now.  It 
is  definite  that  such  delay  or  stretchout 
would  have  to  take  place.  It  could  be  that 
payments  imder  Government  contracts 
might  have  to  be  delayed.  Or  payments 
of  salaries  to  Government  employees.  Or 
payments  under  the  various  loan  and 
benefit  programs,  including  grants  to 
the  States.  While  some  of  those  affected 
might  be  able  to  afford  to  wait  for  the 
payments  due  them,  others  would  experi- 
ence severe  hardships.  Their  hardships 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  in  the  areas  In 
which  they  Uve.  Hardships  would  be  most 
widespread  in  those  areas  where  the 
persons  who  would  be  directly  affected 
are  concentrated.  These  could  be  areas 
where  there  are  large  niunbers  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  or  where  there  are 
large  nimibers  of  people  working  imder 
Government  contracts. 

The  results  of  such  an  experience 
would  be  felt  long  after  an  adequate 
debt  limit  was  provided,  which  surely  it 
would  be.  For  example,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  restore  the  operation  of  the  pay- 
roll savings  plans  which  would  be  dis- 
rupted during  the  time  the  Treasury 
could  not  issue  bonds  to  participants. 
There  would  also  be  heavy  adjustment 
costs  for  the  banking  system,  since  Gov- 
ernment deposits  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn during  the  period  of  stringency. 

What  is  the  alternative?  My  good 
friends  on  the  committee  in  the  minority, 
after  the  bill  was  defeated  2  weeks  ago, 
promptly  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
permanent  the  present  $336  billion  cell- 
ing. Let  us  not  be  kidded  into  believing 
that  this  Is  an  alternative.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  my 
respected  friend,  said  that  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  it  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  more  than  $336  billion.  We  all  know 
that.  There  is  no  argimient  about  it. 

What  is  Involved?  Do  you  want  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this  con- 
tinuing authority  so  that  he  can  re- 
finance the  existing  debt,  and  not  have  to 
exhaust  his  cash  for  that  piupose?  If  he 
has  to  use  his  cash  for  this  purpose,  how 
long  will  it  take  him  to  go  down  the  road? 
If  our  flgiu'es  are  correct,  and  I  think 
they  are,  he  cannot  go  far. 

The  administration  has  projected  the 
issue  of  $1  billion  of  participation  cer- 
tificates by  the  end  of  July.  The  short- 
fall in  revenue  as  estimated  by  the  Joint 
committee  staff  will  be  $100  million  by 
mid-August.  Administration  revenue 
estimates  will  fall  short  by  an  additional 
$500  million  by  the  end  of  August  because 
those  estimates  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  6-percent  surtax 
would  have  gone  into  eflect  on  July  1. 
When  we  add  in  all  of  these  things  that 
we  know  about — and  they  are  not  con- 
tingencies— when  we  add  them  Into  table 


2  on  page  3  of  the  committee  report,  we 
very  quickly  find  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  $336  billion  limit  will  last 
untU  September  15  or  even  September  1. 

Before  that  time  we  would  have  to  have 
hearings.  We  have  to  begin  legislating  on 
these  matters  well  In  advance  of  the  last 
day  before  the  limit  is  reached.  We  have 
to  give  the  Senate  time  to  consider  these 
matters.  We  would  have  to  begin  hear- 
ings by  the  1st  of  August,  and  we  would 
bring  back  something  almost  identical 
to  what  we  have  today,  if  not  identical,  to 
take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  are  talking  about  perhaps  30,  40, 
or  45  .days — 45  days  at  the  very  most — 
before  we  would  be  coming  back  again — 
and  we  would  be  coming  back  again — 
with  another  debt  ceiling.  Everybody 
knows  we  would  need  to  do  that.  Is  that 
any  way  to  legislate?  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  quickly  confess  my  confusion  and 
frustration  over  the  debt  limit.  Veteran 
organizations  have  asked  me  what  hap- 
pens to  veterans'  compensation  and 
other  payments  If  we  do  not  Increase  the 
debt  limit?  I  asked  this  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  the  same  question.  In  short, 
Mr.  Schultze  says : 

Failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit  would 
require  either  wholesale  default  on  Govern- 
ment securities  or  stoppage  of  practically  all 
Government  activities  Including  payments 
to  veterans. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  and  every  veteran  in  the 
United  States  that  even  though  the 
House  defeated  the  debt  limit  proposal 
the  last  time,  I  cannot  conceive  this 
House  permitting  a  situation — as  the 
gentleman  described — to  develop  that 
would  leave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury without  any  cash  on  hand  on  the 
13th  or  15th  or  31st  of  July.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  this  Government  go  bank- 
rupt because  of  failure  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations. 

But  I  also  want  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  imless  we  take  action  to  in- 
crease this  debt  celling  now  and  have  It 
in  effect  by  the  first  of  the  month  or 
shortly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  encoimter  a  situation  in 
July  where  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
veterans.  He  also  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  or  to  pay 
contractors,  or  anybody  else,  because  he 
Is  without  authority  to  issue  new  obli- 
gations, and  because  he  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  he  needs.  The 
cash  will  not  come  in  fast  enough  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  will  happen,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  we  ever  get  to  that  point, 
not  only  will  we  have  unpaid  bills,  but 
we  will  have  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
the  world  in  our  ability  to  meet  our 
obligations. 

Nobody  in  this  House  is  going  to  let 
that  happen. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlsaourl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  on 
this  point.  It  l8  true  If  there  were  no  debt 
celling  increase — but  that  is  not  In 
Issue — for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  In- 
structions would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  RfflLLS.  But  only  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  true.  This  Is  why 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield.  He  said 
this  would  mean  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  have  to,  on  August  1. 
start  holding  hearings.  The  difference  Is 
that  the  administration  has  finally 
agreed  to  submit  a  midterm  review  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MILUS.  In  October. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July.  We  have  hearings  scheduled  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  it.  This  Is 
the  difference  and  the  Issue.  The  admin- 
istration has  told  Congress  It  Is  not  going 
to  give  us  any  more  information.  This  is 
the  issue;  we  need  this  Information. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  first  place,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  told  you  or  anybody 
else  they  are  not  going  to  give  us  any 
more  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  Is  wrong 
in  that. 

Mr.  MILLB.  They  have  never  said  that. 
They  said  they  were  not  going  to  submit 


a  new  budget  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  all  they  said. 

Mr  CURTIS  Thi.«;  Is  a  promise  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  midterm  re- 
view In  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  Sena- 
tor Phoxmire,  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  Issued  a  statement  on  it 
to  the  effect  that  thi.s  is  the  kind  of  data 
we  need. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  get  to  that  point. 
The  gentlemaa  says — and  he  has  said  It 
repeatedly — that  unless  we  hold  the  cell- 
ing down  tight,  there  will  not  be  any 
reduction  in  spending  anywhere  along 
the  line. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  ex- 
actly what  has  happened 

In  3  of  the  past  4  years,  under  tempo- 
rary debt  ceilings  that  were  Iwtsed  upon 
budgets  submitted  by  the  administration, 
the  actual  deficit  was  lower  than  the 
predicted  deficit.  In  1964.  with  a  debt 
celling  to  accommodate  a  deficit  of  $11.9 
billion,  the  deficit  was  only  $8  2  billion. 

In  1965.  with  a  debt  ceiling  to  accom- 
modate a  $4  9  billion  deficit,  the  deficit 
was  53.4  billion  In  19«6,  with  a  debt  cell- 
ing to  accommodate  a  $5.3  billion  deficit, 
the  deficit  actually  was  $2.3  billion. 

That  is  why  I  tell  the  gentleman,  and 
evcrj'one  else,  that  the  debt  celling  Is  not 
responsible  for  reductions  In  spending. 
It  Is  not.  I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  on  estimated  and  actual 
deficits  for  a  period  of  years: 


Estimated  and  actual  deficits 
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What  happened  in  January  of  this 
year?  The  administration  reached  the 
ceiling.  It  needed  more  money.  What  did 
we  do?  The  House  agreed  to  Increase  the 
debt  ceiling  on  a  temporary  basis  by  $6 
billion. 

What  we  want  to  continue,  I  hope,  is 
not  a  situation  where  in  the  future  we 
will  have  to  pattern  a  ceiling  to  fit  a 
budget.  Let  us  try  the  permanent  ap- 
proach, and  let  them  pattern  their  budg- 
ets to  fit  the  ceilings  that  we  fix  here  in 
the  Congress. 

The  debt  limitation  provided  in  this 
bill  is  a  tight  limitation.  It  Is  lower  for 
both  1968  and  for  subsequent  fiscal  years 
than  the  limitation  provided  in  the 
earlier  bill.  For  1968  it  is  $7  billion  below 
the  limit  provided  In  the  earlier  bill.  It  Is 
$12  billion  below  what  the  administra- 
tion originally  requested.  For  years  after 


1968,  the  limit  Is  also  below  that  provided 
in  the  earlier  bill  since  the  debt  must  be 
brought  back  down  by  the  end  of  each  of 
those  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  the  $358 
billion  level. 

The  bill  will  not  open  the  doors  to  any 
Increase  in  nondefease  spending.  In  view 
of  the  contingencies  which  relate  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  revenues,  and  the  state 
of  the  economy,  the  limitation  contains 
no  reason  for  an  increase  in  nondefense 
spendir^g  above  the  levels  now  budgeted. 

I  think  we  should  review  the  various 
expenditure  programs  to  see  whether 
their  cost-benefit  ratios  justify  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  present  situation. 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  set  up 
a  Commission  to  help  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
successful  in  holding  down  spending  in 
1968  by  imposing  a  low  debt  limitation. 


afu-r  commitments   have   already   been 
made  for  the  expenditures. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  note  on  my 
view  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  believe  that 
nondefense  spending  should  be  cut.  I 
am  In  tavor  of  realistic  efforts  to  cut  this 
spending.  The  permanent  ceiling  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  provide  the  dike 
against  which  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  can  measure  these  expenditures 
in  the  future  before  the  budget  has  been 
prepared  and  the  Congress  has  acted  on 
appropriations  bill.  I  believe,  however, 
that  a  debt  celling  should  be  realistic — 
it  should  provide,  at  the  least,  for  the 
contingencies  which  appear  probable. 

Fiscal  responsibihty  to  me  does  not 
mean  votiiig  against  a  realistic  debt 
limit  just  because  I  did  not  favor  some 
of  the  expenditures  the  Congress  has 
voted.  It  is  not  in  my  view  fiscally  respon- 
sible to  act  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
It  impossible  for  the  Government  after 
June  30  to  meet  obligations  to  which  it 
has  silready  committed  itself.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  me  in  this  case  means  vot- 
ing for  this  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t;he  House  should  ac- 
cept this  variation  from  what  we  had 
before.  I  certainly' hope  it  will. 

Mr  BYRNES pf  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief 

We  had  an  extensive  debate  on  this 
matter  on  June  7.  At  that  time  we  re- 
jected H.R.  10308.  a  bill  providing  a  debt 
c€iling  of  $365  billion.  Nothing  has 
changed  since  that  debate  on  June  7. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  have  anything  to  add 
to  the  arguments  I  made  on  June  7 
against  providing  additional  borrowing 
authority  of  $29  billion.  I  have  no  new 
arguments. 

Perhaps  I  can  use  this  time  to  clarify 
the  issues.  Some  of  my  coUeagiaes  on  the 
other  side  apparently  misunderstood  the 
Issues  debated  and  the  significance  of 
the  vote  on  June  7. 

At  that  time  we  were  asked  to  provide 
a  celling  of  $365  billion.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  provide  a  debt  ceiling  of  $358 
billion,  with  the  authority  to  borro-v  an 
additional  $7  billion  for  fiscal  years  after 
1968  However,  on  June  30,  1969  and 
each  succeeding  June  30,  the  celling  re- 
verts to  $358  billion. 

When  we  start  out  with  $358  billion 
and  add  $7  billion,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  the  same  proposal  to  Increase  the 
debt  celling.  In  the  arithmetic  I  was 
taught,  that  still  adds  up  to  S365  billion. 
That  is  the  celling  which  is  authorized 
by  this  bill  before  the  House.  If  tlus  bill 
Is  passed,  the  Federal  Government's  bor- 
rowing authority  will  be  Increased  bv  S29 
bUUon. 

We  have  had  prior  experience  '.vith  a 
"sliding"  debt  celling.  We  enacted  leg- 
islation for  fiscal  year  1963  providing  a 
"sliding"  ceiling.  We  provided  a  ceiling 
of  $308  billion  effective  from  July  1. 
1962,  to  March  1,  1963.  and  a  ceiling  of 
$305  billion  from  April  1  until  June  24. 
On  June  25  the  ceiling  was  to  be  reduced 
to  $300  bUlion. 

What  actually  happened?  The  ceiling 
did  not  revert  to  $305  billion  nor  to 
$300  billion.  When  the  adminl>tration 
was  provided  with  $308  billion  in  bor- 
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rowing  authority,  they  borrowed  up  to 
that  limit  and  spent  the  money.  Con- 
gress had  to  provide  a  $307  billion  cell- 
ing from  May  29  to  June  30,  and  also  in- 
creased the  celling  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year.  The  "sliding'  ceiling  was  sim- 
ply an  invitation  to  spend  and  borrow 
to  the  limit.  Since  the  bills  had  been  in- 
curred, the  ceiling  was  never  reduced  to 
the  figiu-es  contemplated.  Congress  had 
to  maintain  the  ceiling  at  the  limit  and 
shortly  thereafter  increase  it  further. 
We  have  been  increasing  It  ever  since 
then. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  we  have 
to  provide  a  new  debt  ceiling.  But  the 
sliding  scale  feature  of  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  change  the  overall  authority  to 
borrow  or  the  attitude  of  the  admin- 
istration. If  I  thought,  as  the  chairman 
does,  that  this  bill  would  compel  the 
administration  to  develop  its  budget  to 
remain  within  the  debt  ceiling  set  by  this 
Congress,  I  would  be  more  optimistic.  I 
would  be  hopeful  that  the  $7  billion  ad- 
ditional "sliding"  authority  provided  by 
this  bill  might  have  some  effect. 

Frankly,  though,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
examine  the  experience  of  4  years  ago  to 
realize  that  the  highest  figure  in  a  "slid- 
ing '  ceiling  Is,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
actual  cost  ceiling  authorized.  The  of- 
ficial budget  figures  are  still  the  same  as 
they  were  on  June  7  when  we  debated 
this  matter;  expenditures  are  $136.5  bil- 
lion for  the  coming  fiscal  year;  receipts 
are  $125.4  billion;  the  estimated  deficit 
Is  $11.1  billion. 

During  the  executive  hearings  that  we 
held  last  week,  we  renewed  our  efforts  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Eind 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  reexamine  the  expenditures  they  are 
planning  which  comprise  this  $136.5  bU- 
lion figure.  We  urged  them  to  consider 
postponements  and  revisions  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  order  of  priorities  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  deficit  of  $29 
billion  in  this  next  fiscal  year.  Would  he 
do  it?  Would  he  give  us  any  encourage- 
ment at  all?  Absolutely  not.  My  col- 
leagues, I  wish  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  open  to  you  the  record  of  our 
executive  session  and  .pt  you  see  for  your- 
selves the  adamant  j  .•sitlon  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  any  change  in  its  plans. 

The  administration  is  determined  to 
Incur  every  expenditure  that  is  currently 
contemplated,  including  the  expendi- 
tures listed  by  the  chairman  as  contin- 
gencies not  Included  in  the  estimated 
deficit  of  $11.1  billion.  The  administra- 
tion will  not  alter  their  plans  by  a  single 
permy.  That  is  the  issue  today  and  it 
was  the  issue  that  we  faced  on  Jime  7. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
going 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  one  of  the  most  able  Members  of 
this  House.  He  is  a  very  delightful  gen- 
tleman and  he  is  very  knowledgeable  on 
this  subject.  However,  the  gentleman 
has  been  speaking  about  the  administra- 
tion not  changing  Its  position.  I  wonder 
why  the  gentleman  will  not  change  his  ^ 
position,  in  view  of  his  own  previous 


position  during  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, or  does  the  gentleman  not  ex- 
pect anything  to  change? 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the 
gentleman  is  not  for  this  legislation, 
when  he  supported  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's proposed  raising  of  the 
debt  celling  and  proposed  increases  in 
spending? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  purpose  would  be  served  by 
going  into  the  economy  efforts  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Probably.  I 
could  quote  from  the  speeches  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  his 
Democrat  colleagues  were  making  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  The 
gentleman,  like  the  great  majority  of  his 
Democrat  colleagues,  was  criticizing  the 
administration  for  Its  frugality.  They 
said  that  the  administration  was  heart- 
less, because  it  would  not  spend  money 
for  a  garden  variety  of  programs  urged 
by  the  Democrats.  Those  were  the  issues 
presented  at  that  time. 

You  cannot  say  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  did  not  make  attempts 
to  reduce  government  expenditures,  be- 
cause it  did. 

But  please  let  me  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  The  gentle- 
man well  knows  the  increases  which 
were  requested  at  that  time 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  refuse  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee,  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  will  contribute  anything 
toward  meeting  the  current  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
arguing  over  events  of  10  years  ago.  We 
must  find  a  solution  to  the  immediate 
problem  that  we  have  before  us.  We  are 
faced  with  the  largest  deficit  since  World 
War  n.  We  are  being  asked  to  grant  the 
greatest  increase  in  borrowing  authority 
that  has  been  considered  since  World 
War  II.  That  is  the  current  problem.  We 
must  face  up  to  it  now  and  not  worry 
about  what  happened  in  1956,  1957,  or 
1958.  It  is  an  obligation  of  all  of  us  to 
resolve  this  problem  rather  than  burying 
it  in  the  dust  of  former  years. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  J  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin forgot  to  suggest  that  the  frugality 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  re- 
sulted in  a  period  during  which  we  had 
the  alltime  peacetime  record  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  You  have 
broken  that  already;  you  have  broken 
that  peacetime  deficit  right  now. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  not  broken  it  now.  Your  party  holds 


the  alltime  record,  the  alltime  peace- 
time record 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WeU,  now. 
the  gentlemarwis  playing  politics. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  You 
are  playing  political  football  and  Rus- 
sian roulette  and  you  have  played  it  long 
enough.  You  have  been  playing  a  politi- 
cal football  game.  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
real  facts. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
what  I  woiQd  like  to  do. 

Mr.  BURBLE  of  Massachusetts.  I  think 
the  minority  party  has  a  responsibility 
here. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man, but  let  us  put  the  record  straight. 
We  are  incurring  the  record  peacetime 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
ends  in  a  few  days — on  June  30th.  Your 
administration  and  its  representatives 
told  us  just  3  weeks  ago  that  even  after 
expenditures  are  artificially  reduced  $4 
billion  through  participation  sales  gim- 
mick, the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967  is 
11.1  billion. 

You  have  an  $11  billion  deficit  now, 
and  if  you  kept  your  books  like  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Instead  of 
reducing  expenditures  through  partici- 
pation sales  gimmickry,  your  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1967  would  be  $15  billion.  You 
know  that  is  true. 

I  just  saw  the  chairman  shake  his 
head.  But  will  the  chairman  not  agree 
with  me  that  if  we  currently  used  book- 
keeping procedures  corresponding  with 
the  bookkeeping  that  was  used  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  budget 
would  show  a  deficit  in  1967  of  $15 
billion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield, 
the  fact  is  it  would  be  just  the  reverse  in 
1967,  it  would  not  be  $11  bUlion,  it  would 
be  less  than  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then  the 
gentleman  has  something  that  shows  the 
administration  has  changed  its  minds  in 
the  last  2  weeks,  because  Mr.  Schultz  said 
this. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  he  said  it,  but  it 
will  not  be  that  much.  Is  the  gentleman 
not  pleased  that  it  will  be  less  than  that? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  really 
am. 

Again,  my  colleagues,  to  show  you 
what  we  are  confronted  with,  we  caimot 
even  trust  the  figures  given  to  us  by  the 
administration  from  one  week  to  the  next 
concerning  the  Government's  fiscal 
posture. 

That  is  why  we  should  not  rubber 
stamp  the  administration's  request  for 
borrowing  authority  and  sign  a  blank 
check.  They  tell  us  they  want  $29  billion 
of  additional  borrowing  authority  so  they 
can  keep  on  spending  with  no  concern  for 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  B"5rRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  any  further  because 
the  gentleman  simply  wants  to  rehash 
the  past.  I  want  to  deal  with  the  fiscal 
problem  that  we  are  confronted  with 
today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  merely 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  reconcile  his 
position. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  tell 
you  what  my  position  Is — do  not  make 
any  mistake  about  that— and  I  told  you 
my  position  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hoped  to  make  my 
remarks  brief,  because  I  discussed  these 
points  on  Jime  7.  I  hoped  that  my  col- 
leagues would  try  to  understand  the  is- 
sues confronting  us.  and  why  many  of  us 
oppose  this  legislation,  but  apparently 
there  is  an  unwillingness  to  focus  on  the 
real  issues  at  stake. 

Let  me  outline  what  is  really  at  stake 
here.  We  are  insisting  on  a  review,  a 
revision,  a  reappraisal,  and  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  expenditure  needs  and  our 
revenues  requirements  to  reflect  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  facts  instead  of  the  outdated 
facts  of  the  January  budget.  If  we  wish 
to  avoid  a  deficit  of  $29  billion,  this  must 
be  accomplished 

Are  we  going  to  sign  a  blank  check  for 
$29  billion,  or  are  we  going  to  insist  on  a 
review  and  revision  establishins  priori- 
ties based  on  current  data  and  reali.stic 
estimates?  Those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
legislation  are  insisting  on  this  review 
before  giving  the  administration  the 
green  light. 

In  voting  against  the  proposed  ceiling 
we  will  be  liislsting  that  the  adminis- 
tration provide  us  with  accurate  figures 
and  realistic  estimates.  The  chair- 
man has  indicated  just  now  that  the 
administration  has  new  figures.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  in 
executive  session  last  Wednesday  on  this 
legislation.  Did  they  inform  the  commit- 
tee of  any  new  changes  in  the  deficit  pos- 
ture, Mr.  Chairman?  Absolutely  not.  If 
they  have  gone  Into  the  chairman's  office 
and  told  him  events  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better,  then  they  do  not  need  $29 
billion  in  additional  borrowing  authority. 
If  the  fiscal  situation  since  May  has  Im- 
proved by  a  billion  dollars,  then  you  have 
at  least  $1  billion  too  much  In  the  $29 
billion  authority  that  you  are  asking  for. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  asks 
us  to  take  responsible  action  on  the  basis 
of  an  Incomplete  and  inaccurate  factual 
record.  They  are  keeping  us  in  the  dark. 
How  can  you  be  responsible  unless  you 
have  facts  on  which  to  make  an  Informed 
judgment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  not 
been  given  the  facts.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  not  been  given  the  facts.  We 
were  not  given  the  facts  last  year  when 
we  asked  for  them.  They  misled  us  in 
May.  We  were  misled  again  in  September. 
The  administration  led  us  down  the  road 
of  fake  optimism  for  one  whole  year.  Not 
imtil  January  of  this  year  did  they  tell 
us  that  the  budget  submitted  one  year 
earlier  was  completely  inaccurate,  that 
the  deficit  was  five  times  as  large  as  the 
original  estimate,  and  that  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures had  been  understated  by  100 
percent. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  admin- 
istration was  adhering  to  the  9-month- 
old  estimates  for  fi.scal  1967 — expendi- 
tures of  $112.8  billion  and  a  deficit  of  $1.8 
billion.  Only  4  months  later,  they  sub- 
mitted a  budget  to  Congress  showing 
expenditures  of  $126.7  and  a  deficit  of  $9  7 
billion.  The  situation  did  not  deteriorate 
that  badly  in  only  4  months — we  were 
simply  being  deprived  of  the  facts. 
Two  or   3   weeks   ago   we   were   told 


that  the  fiscal  1967  deficit  estimate  is 
over  $1  billion  higher— $11.1  billion.  Now 
we  are  informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  within  the  last  week 
he  has  been  told  it  Is  not  going  to  be  quite 
that  bad. 

But  what  is  it  going  to  be?  How  can 
we  act  here  without  knowing  what  It  is 
going  to  be?  I  say  to  you  that  we  will 
be  acting  Irresponsibly  on  this  record  if 
we  sign  a  blank  check  for  the  highest 
deficit  since  World  War  II. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  see  dangers  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  picture  and  in.fhe  fi.scal 
policies  that  are  being  pursued. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  ap- 
parently shares  that  viewpomt.  It  ap- 
parently is  not  a  partisan  i.s.sue  with  that 
committee.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee ha.s  decided  to  make  a  review  of 
the  whole  fiscal  picture 

I  havu  the  statement  relea^sed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee From  a  review  of  past  history 
you  will  not  find  that  he  and  I  have 
agreed  too  often  even  though  we  both 
come  from  the  same  State. 

Let  me  read  ju.st  a  little  bit  of  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  said  in  his  relea.se  last  week 
announcing  the  hearings  to  t)egin  next 
Tuesday  on  the  current  economic  out- 
look and  its  policy  implications 
This  is  what  he  said : 

The  Joint  Economic  Cpnunlttee  Is  and 
has  been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
state  of  tiie  economy  and  the  grownig  pros- 
pects that  the  nation  faces  the  largest  budg- 
et deficit  since  World  War  II  in  the  coming 
flscHl  year.  Ai though  we  do  not  yet  have 
completely  revised  official  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  unofficial  and  semi-official 
6t;itements  .  .  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
trative deficit  Is  likely  to  run  somewhere  be- 
tween »16  billion  and  f29  billion,  the  cash 
deficit  between  *12  and  »20  billion,  and  even 
on  the  national  income  account  basis,  which 
excludes  transactions  in  capital  items,  the 
estimates  of  the  deficit  run  bet'.\een  Sd-  and 
*17  bllUun, 

Here  is  what  the  ciiairnian  of  that 
committee,  not  a  member  cf  my  party, 
but  a  member  of  the  Democrat  Party, 
says  about  the  problems  that  confront 
us  today  and  some  of  the  things  that  we 
should  do  about  tliem.  He  said 

Deficits  of  these  magnitudes.  IX  realized, 
coming  ov.  top  of  the  built-in  cost-push  in- 
flationary pressure  caused  by  wage  and  p.^ice 
Increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  In  al!  probability  bring  about  a  re- 
turn of  excessively  h!ii;h  interest  rates  and 
tight  money  conditions  similar  to  If  not 
worpe  than,  last  year 

Is  that  not  what  I  have  been  saying, 
that  deficits  of  these  magnitudes  should 
make  us  stop.  look,  and  take  note  of 
where  we  are  going'  But  he  says — 
rolling  up  these  deticits  is  the  "meat-ax 
approfch  to  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion It  could  produce  ureat  harm  to 
those  sections  of  the  economy  least  ahle 
to  bear  these  burdens — consumers,  .small 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  home  buyers. 
That  is  why  we  are  calling  for  restraint 
Instead  of  the  "meat-ax  approach.  "  By 
granting  the  authority  to  borrow  $29  bil- 


lion and  run  up  these  huge  deficits  with- 
out the  benefit  of  accurate  facts,  the 
majority  is  proposing  "a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach." I  share  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  opposition  to  this  approach 
and  the  concern  it  expressed  over  the 
consequences  of  a  $29  billion  deficit.  In 
expressing  this  concern,  the  release 
stated : 

In  the  light  of  these  worsening  prospects, 
the  committee  believes  It  desirable  that 
Congress  have  the  benefit  ot  a  fresh  review 
cf  the  economic  situation  and  outlook  In 
order  to  obtain  a  proper  basis  for  the  re- 
a..sessmeiit  of  Government  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

What  are  we  doing  today?  The  level 
and  composition  of  the  debt  is  an  inte- 
t^ral  part  of  fiscal  policy.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  says  we  should  de- 
mand a  review  and  reassessment  of  these 
fiscal  policies.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
askinc  you  to  do  before  voting  $29  bil- 
lion of  additional  borrowing  authority. 
We  are  proposing  to  make  the  temporary 
$336  billion  debt  ceiling  permanent  in 
order  to  prevent  the  problems  that  would 
be  incurred  on  July  1  if  we  should  do 
nothing. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide an  mcrease  beyond  that  amount, 
probably  In  September,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  needed  increase.  But  how  much 
increase  is  needed — that  is  the  issue  here. 
I  do  not.  want  to  increase  the  debt  cell- 
ing by  $29  billion,  but  if  necessity  dic- 
tates it,  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do. 
But  I  think  a  review  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion will  demonstrate  that  we  can  cut 
back  on  some  items  and  postpone  others, 
and  if  we  can.  an  increase  in  this  magni- 
tude is  not  required. 

We  will  propose  in  our  motion  to  re- 
commit that  the  present  ceiling  of  $336 
billion  be  made  permanent.  I  would  pwint 
out  that  the  debt  is  presently  substan- 
tially below  $336  billion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  that  you  have  later  figures 
of  what  the  fiscal  situation  is,  so  maybe 
you  can  tell  me  how  much  the  public 
debt  will  be  on  June  30.  At  one  time, 
we  were  told  it  would  be  $324  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  in  relation  to 
ca.sh  on  hand.  What  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know  is  this:  We  always  end  up  the 
fiscal  year  with  more  than  that.  It  is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $9  or  $10  billion  of 
cash,  as  I  recall. 

But  it  would  be  considerably  imder 
the  $336  bifiion.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
figure  would  be. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury's  own  tables — 
and  the  chairman  has  agreed — the  $336 
billion  win  accommodate  their  borrow- 
ing needs  at  least  imtil  September  1.  The 
contingencies  mentioned  in  the  commit- 
tee report  are  not  items  that  would  have 
a  significant  Impact  within  the  next  3 
months.  If  we  had  had  a  tax  Increase  on 
July  1,  the  additional  revenue  that  would 
have  been  produced  between  July  and 
September  would  not  have  been  appre- 
ciable. None  of  these  items  require  a  $3 
billion  contingency  as  long  as  we  have 
allowed  for  $4  billion  in  cash  on  hand  in 
computing  the  borrowing  authority  in- 
cluded in  our  motion  to  recommit.  The 
figures  of  the  administration  themselves 
indicate  they  would  have  no  diflQculty 
until  September  1  at  the  earliest. 
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Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BYRNES   of  Wisconsin.    Yes;    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  even  if  they  could 
get  to  September  1  or  15.  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman,  we  would  have 
to  begin  our  work  in  hearings  thereon  at 
an  earlier  date.  My  friend  would  have 
to  admit  that. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLS,  Some  time  in  August. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  At 
least  it  would  give  us  a  month,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  procure  accurate  fijgures 
and  current  data.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  would  be  available, 
and  we  would  have  more  information 
than  we  have  now.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  we  are  being  asked  to  sign 
a  blank  check  by  an  administration  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  review  their  outdated 
expenditure  plans. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
friend  not  agree  with  me,  however,  that 
regardless  of  what  may  take  place  before 
some  joint  committee  without  authority 
to  legislate,  that  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
what  is  takmg  place  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is  a  better  mark  for  us  to 
look  at  and  a  better  situation  for  us  to 
consider?  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
some  2  weeks  ago  said  he  hoped  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  presently  transpiring 
that  the  budget  would  be  reduced  from 
$2  to  $3  million.  That  is  authorizations 
to  spend.  That  would  not  affect  this  cash 
flow,  which  is  in  1968.  Those  are  the 
things  that  I  believe  are  more  challeng- 
ing to  us  than  some  hearing  that  is  going 
to  take  place  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  All  I  am 
suggesting,  and  I  think  the  chaiiman 
realizes  this,  is  that  we  can  get  some  help 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Another  committee  In  the 
Congress  is  saying  the  same  thing  we 
are  saying,  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
facts  on  which  to  base  reasonable  judg- 
ments In  establishing  fiscal  policies.  If 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  condone  addi- 
tional borrowing  of  $29  billion,  x-egardless 
of  the  consequences  for  the  fiscal  and 
economic  policies  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  fiscal  year  ends 
June  30,  and  then  a  lot  of  statistics  will 
become  available  which  are  not  presently 
available.  They  will  be  coming  in  during 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  This  will  give  us 
neater  insight  than  we  have  now.  The 
administration  Is  aware  of  this  and  would 
confirm  this  point. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  a  $29  billion  increase.  That 
Is  not  the  reason  for  the  Increase  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate that.  The  total  does  provide  the  same 
$29  billion  over  the  same  period.  But  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  does  not  provide 
that  much  borrowing  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  They  have  cut  back  to  that 
extent,  so  maybe  some  favorable  conse- 
quences resulted  from  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  on  June  2.  I  believe  we  will  have 
further  benefits  if  we  defeat  this  bill 
today.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill  today  and  I  recommend  that  we 
adopt  the  motion  to  recommit  that  I  will 
offer. 

Mr.  Mll^LS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LMr.  Vanik], 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  partiflpate  in  the  debt 
ceiling  debate,  but  the  events  of  the  last 
several  weeks  prompt  me  to  speak  out  on 
this  vital  issue. 

Rrst  of  all,  I  observe  that  many  votes 
for  or  against  the  debt  ceiling  are  polit- 
ically motivated.  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  oppose  the  debt  ceiling  because 
of  the  political  advantage  created  by 
repetition  of  the  debt  ceiling  issue.  The 
extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  issue  into 
next  year's  presidential  election  is  viewed 
by  some  as  a  master  stroke  of  strategy. 
For  similar  political  reasons,  it  wotild  be 
desirable  for  administration  supporters 
to  dispose  of  the  issue  this  year  in  a 
manner  which  would  remove  the  debt 
ceiling  vote  from  next  year's  legislative 
business. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  political 
motivations  lies  the  course  of  propriety. 
Is  the  present  level  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  United  States  realistic  and 
proper?  Obviously  not.  The  present  per- 
manent debt  limit  of  the  United  States 
has  been  Impractical  since  1959. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  the  question 
of  political  motivation,  may  I  say  that 
during  the  8  years  of  former  President 
Eisenhower,  when  he  was  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, every  time  an  Increase  in  the 
debt  celling  came  up  the  Democrats  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  supported  President 
Eisenhower  by  a  vote  of  anywhere  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  to  one.  That  was 
the  record,  through  the  8  years.  We  rec- 
ognized the  question  of  responsibility. 

We  on  the  Democratic  side  overwhelm- 
ly  voted— I  repeat  again — by  a  vote  of 
anjrwhere  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  to 
one,  on  every  roUcall  for  the  increase. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  it  went  through 
the  House  without  even  a  rollcall,  when 
the  Democrats  were  In  control. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that  on  all 
of  those  Issues,  every  time  It  came  before 
the  House,  I  supported  the  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  that  was  presented  by 
the  then  Republican  administration. 

Those  who  question  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  new  debt  celling  have  the 
burden  of  disproving  his  claim  by  con- 
crete facts  wliich  discredit  the  evidence 
which  the  administration  has  provided. 
There  are  many  who  attack  the 
debt  ceiling  on  the  ground  that  the  ap- 
proaching breach  of  the  legal  celling  is 


the  proximate  result  of  new  spending 
programs  in  the  civil  administration  sec- 
tor— such  as  Federal  expenditures  to 
conduct  the  war  against  poverty,  poor 
housing,  and  urban  blight.  These  areas 
of  Federal  activity  are  singled  out  as 
though  they  are  the  sole  cause  of  rising 
goverrunental  costs. 

I  live  in  a  community  which  has  re- 
cently been  declared  a  target  city  by 
militant  and  vocal  leaders  who  are  in- 
censed with  the  neglect  of  human  prob- 
lems. Although  883,400  persons  are  fully 
employed  in  the  Cleveland  labor  market 
area.  27,400  are  registered  among  the 
imemployed  with,  perhaps,  an  additional 
15.000  imreported  among  the  despondent 
unemployed.  Most  of  tlie  imemployed 
are  in  the  central  city.  The  tinderbox  is 
set  for  trouble.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  these  programs  constitutes  the  best 
hope  of  my  community.  The  Headstart. 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  the  spectrum  of  antipoverty 
programs  have  provided  community  in- 
volvement at  levels  never  before  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  Shriver's  programs  are  widely  ac- 
claimed and  appreciated  by  most  of  the 
people  in  my  community.  Our  newspa- 
pers applaud  these  programs,  convinced 
of  their  worth.  The  Federal  efforts  of  Job 
training  and  retraining  are  costly — but, 
they  are  rewarding.  For  example,  while 
Federal  programs  are  providing  over 
6.000  summer  jobs  for  the  needy,  unem- 
ployed young  people  in  Cleveland,  the 
private  business  sector  has  responded  to 
the  call  by  providing  180  jobs  in  a  com- 
parable effort.  These  figures  do  not  prove 
that  the  business  sector  has  been  indif- 
ferent. For.  Indeed,  many  leaders  in  the 
private  business  sector  have  given  coimt- 
less  days  of  work  in  the  cause.  We  hope 
that  results  will  improve.  More  signifi- 
cantly, these  figures  prove  that  the  bur- 
den for  achievement  in  the  summer  em- 
ployment programs  must  be  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  until  such  time 
as  the  private  business  sector  can  profit- 
ably adjust  to  imdertake  a  greater 
responsibility. 

The  continued  oversight  of  these  criti- 
cal urban  problems  can  only  multiply 
the  cost  of  their  solution.  The  cutback 
of  these  yltal  Federal  programs  would 
bring  almbst  sudden  death  to  lu-ban 
communities',  which  can  yet  be  spared 
and  revitallziSd  with  Federal  programs 
and  a  little  patience.  This  is  all  we  ask. 

In  my  city,  trouble  may  erupt  this 
simimer — as  it  can  in  any  major  city  in 
the  United  States.  No  large  city- no 
town — is  exempt  from  reactions  to  urban 
despair  and  desolation.  No  part  of 
America  can  consider  itself  exempt  or 
excused  from  an  obligation  to  help  solve 
urban  problems  which  are  national  and 
which  affect  the  entire  Nation.  With 
these  Federal  programs.  I  can  at  least 
believe  that  America  has  at  last  physi- 
cally expressed  a  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems which  oveiwhelm  us.  With  these 
Federal  programs,  we  are  making  new 
starts  toward  better  cities,  better  urban 
life.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  legis- 
lating for  the  benefit  of  the  businessman, 
the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  profes- 
sional man.  Our  legislative  history  docu- 
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ments  these  efforts  to  help  the  business- 
man, the  professional  man.  the  machine 
worker,  the  cotton  farmer,  the  textile 
mill,  the  airplane,  and  even  the  duck 
hunter.  We  are  almost  180  years  behind 
In  our  effortfl  to  help  the  city  and  those 
who  must  live  in  it. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  can 
draw  up  a  l\rst-rate  list  of  nonessential 
Government  spending.  It  wouldn't 
trouble  my  constitutents  one  bit  if  my 
vote  were  instrumental  in  striking  down 
crop  insiurance  programs,  agriculture 
marketing  programs,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  farm  home  con- 
struction program,  or  the  water  con- 
servancy programs  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  for  water 
retention  on  private  lands  and  then 
stocks  the  lake  for  the  owners'  personal 
fishing.  Nor  would  my  constituents  com- 
1-  plain  if  my  vote  struck  down  merchant 
■  marine  subsidies,  airline  subsidies,  or  the 
privilege  of  second-  and  third-class  post- 
age rates.  Nor  would  my  constituents 
complain  if  I  were  to  support  reduced 
tariffs  on  the  Importation  of  milk.  beef, 
hams,  or  the  importation  of  oU  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  faces  diffi- 
cult problems  which  result  from  our 
varied  constituencies.  We  are  here  In  the 
common  purpose  of  solving  the  problem 
of  every  other  constituency  in  America. 
We  take  the  same  oath.  We  share  the 
same  obligations  wherever  we  live 

When  drought  and  neglect  of  our  land 
created  a  huge  dustbowl  which  forced 
millions  of  Americans  from  the  soil  of 
their  birth,  our  country  developed  mas- 
sive approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
migrant  and  the  restoration  of  produc- 
tivity to  their  abandoned  lands.  Today, 
the  cities  are  in  crisis.  The  population  of 
the  central  cities  are  on  the  move — out 
and  away  from  the  burden  that  remains. 
My  city  Is  suffering  a  reduction  of  pop- 
ulation from  914.808  in  1950.  to  876  050 
In  1960,  to  810.858  in  1965  We  are  cur- 
rently suffering  a  loss  of  almost  25,000 
citizens  a  year.  This  exodus  involved  the 
more  affluent  who  can  afford  relocation 
The  ratio  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
distressed  to  the  self-sufficient  becomes 
more  and  more  acute  Gradually,  our 
central  cities  are  becoming  concentration 
camps  for  the  needy.  If  the  needs  of 
these  people  are  not  met  In  the  city,  then 
some  alternate  plan  must  be  estab- 
lished to  encourage  the  relocation  of 
these  unfortunate  people  to  areas  in 
which  they  will  not  be  concentrated  ard 
in  which  their  needs  and  adjustment  to 
gainful  employment  can  be  brought 
about. 

These  new  Federal  programs  which 
have  rekindled  urban  hope  are  essential 
and  ways  must  be  found  to  continue 
them.  These  new  programs  did  not  make 
our  huge  Federal  debt. 

Some  of  our  current  debt  results  from 
policies  of  tax  reduction  since  1961. 
which  have  cost  our  Federal  Treasury 
over  $23  billion.  But  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  Federal  debt  can  be  shown  to 
result  from  our  conduct  of  wars  and 
military  expeditions  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Few  people  here  would  renounce 
these  commitments.  Only  the  hard  at 
heart  would  insist  that  we  stop  feeding 


the  hi^ngry  populations  of  the  poor  parts 
of  the  world  until  they  have  developed 
some  means  of  fending  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  we  must  face  other  solutions. 
Perhaps  we  should  explore  restricted 
and  underdeveloped  areas  of  Federal 
taxation  to  meet  our  current  financial 
crisis.  Perhaps,  we  should  endeavor  to 
reach  the  sanctuaries  which  shield  the 
so-called  smart  money  from  the  lax  col- 
lector. The  imposition  of  capital-gains- 
at-death  tax  would  bring  in  about  $4 
billion  annually.  The  reinstatement  of 
the  telephone  and  motor  vehicle  excise 
tax  scheduled  for  reduction  next  April 
would  bring  In  $2 '2  billion  each  year 
of  this  emergency.  A  5-percent  increase 
m  the  air  travel  tax  with  the  proceeds 
going  Into  a  commercial  aircraft  de- 
velopment fund  could  create  a  trust  fund 
for  the  Federal  contribution  for  the  de- 
velopment costs  of  the  supersonic  plane 
which  should  be  shouldered  by  aircraft 
users  In  proportion  to  their  use  and  need 
rather  than  by  general  taxpayers  who 
may  never  benefit.  This  would  spare  the 
general  taxpayer  and  the  Treasury  from 
billions  of  dollars  of  expenditure. 

Today,  billions  of  dollars  of  income  of 
American  citizens  and  residents  within 
the  country  and  abroad  toUUy  escape  the 
tax  collectors  audit  because  Income  Is 
tax  free  by  law  and  tax  free  by  gim- 
mickry. Income  on  some  of  these  tax- 
free  earnings  might  be  reached  by  the 
imposition  of  a  net  worth  tax  based  on 
an  individuals  wealth.  A  1 -percent  tax 
on  the  net  worth — tangible  and  intant;i- 
ble— In  excess  of  $50,000  held  by  a  citi- 
zen or  resident  of  America  or  by  a  citi- 
zen abroad  would  probably  yield  a'oout 
$3  billion  a  year.  The  owners  ot  such 
unUxed  wealth  enjoy  the  protection  of 
our  Government.  Many  of  our  costly  for- 
eign programs  are  Instituted  to  protect 
such  Investments  abroad.  The  holders  of 
tax-free  securities  would  be  brought  into 
the  fold  and  included  among  those  who 
help  America  survive,  prosper,  and  grow. 
Yesterday,  we  talked  about  the  flag 
and   provided  stern   penalties   to   those 
who    would    bring    it   into    desecration. 
Today,  we  talk  about  our  Government's 
line  of  credit.  Some  seriously  consider  a 
renunciation  of  our  obligation  to  pay  off 
our  legally  contracted   obligations.   We 
should  not  countenance  this  attack  upon 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
.  f  America  If  we  fail  to  pay  our  bills,  our 
defense  contractors  and  our  suppliers  will 
be  forced  to  despair  with  payment  de- 
lays. Defense  policies  mi«ht  be  altered 
to    provide    an    accommodation.    Pres- 
sures will  develop  for  the  unwise  and  un- 
timely di-sposltion  of  Federal  as.<;et,'3.  De- 
spair miglit  overtake  our  farms  and  our 
cities. 

The  desejration  of  the  national  faith 
and  credit  can  be  more  costly  to  Amer- 
ica than  we  can  Imagine.  We  must  not 
tamper  with  or  threaten  those  who  pro- 
vide the  trust  upon  which  we  survive. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbert!. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  debt  limit  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  debt  has  been  increasing 
during  the  past  few  years.  To  be  sure  this 


is  true.  But  this  fact  must  be  placed  ia 
some  perspective.  It  Is  also  true,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  recent  Increases  l:\  the 
debt  are  less  than  the  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures which  have  occurred  to  meet 
the  costs  of  Vietnam,  now  running  in 
excess  of  $20  billion  annually.  And  it  is 
aLso  a  fact  that  during  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  the  Federal  debt  has, 
with  minor  exceptions,  steadily  declined 
m  relation  to  our  Nation's  economy.  In 
other  words,  measured  in  terms  of  its 
burden,  the  debt  has  been  decreasing 
during  this  peilod. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n.  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  $269  9  billion, 
one  and  one- third  times  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  then  stood  at  only 
?201.6  billion.  By  1960  the  debt  had  risen 
to  $286.5  billion,  but  was  then  57.8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  the  ratio  of 
the  debt  to  gro-ss  national  product  is  es- 
timated at  42.9  percent  compared  to  the 
133  9  percent  of  1946.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Federal  debt  has  risen  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  the  economy  and. 
by  this  measure,  should  be  less  of  a 
strain  on  the  economy  than  in  earlier 
postwar  years.  And.  in  the  last  few  years, 
this  has  occurred  de.spite  extraordinary 
militai-y  demands 

To  illustrate  this  point  further,  let  us 
compare  the  ratio  of  debt  to  gras,-^  na- 
tional product  for  the  periods  1955 
through  1960  and  1964  through  1967  The 
last  years  of  the  1950  s  were  pe-icetime 
vea:s  following  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  In  contrast,  the  more  recent  period 
is  one  in  which,  as  I  have  noted,  expendi- 
tures have  risen  rapidly  becau.se  of  the 
demands  placed  on  the  Government  by 
our  military  actions  in  Vietnam. 

Now.  given  these  contrasting  situa- 
tions, reason  would  suggest  that  we 
should  expect  a  substantial  Improvement 
in  our  debt  po.sition  during  the  1955-60 
period  and.  perhaps,  a  worsening  of  that 
position  in  the  1964-67  period  when  the 
Govei-nment  Is  making  extraordinary 
military  expenditures.  The  facts  indicate 
just  the  opposite.  During  1955-60,  the 
public  debt  averaged  almost  two-thirds 
of  gross  national  product.  In  comparison, 
the  debt  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
half  of  the  eross  national  product  dur- 
ing 1964-67  despite  our  extraordinary 
military  expenditures. 

Looking  again  at  the  longer  sweep  of 
the  post-World  War  II  period,  we  find 
that  the  Federal  debt  increased  by  27 
percent  between  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1946  and  the  end  of  calendar  year  1966 
During  these  same  20  years,  the  debt 
of  other  borrowers — State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, private  businesses,  and  indi- 
viduals— Increased  to  between  five  to 
eight  times  theh-  1946  levels.  As  a  result, 
the  Federal  share  of  total  indebtedness 
in  the  country  has  declined  from  58  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  1946  to  only  22  percent 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  burden  of  Federal  debt  pe:-  indi- 
vidual has  also  been  sharply  reduced 
since  1946.  Debt  per  capita  dror^pcd  from 
$1,909  in  1946  to  $1,628  in  1966 

These  facts  speak  clearly  for  them- 
selves. The  debt  cannot  be  vlev.ed  in  the 
abstract.  The  fact  that  it  has  increased 
under    adunnistrations    of    both    :r.a;or 
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parties  is  not  In  itself  the  vital  question  duced  during  the  past  two  decades.  And  think  this  record  warrants  a  vote  of 

before  us.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  in  the  years  of  the  present  administra-  confidence  which  we  can  give  by  enact- 

terms   of   all  reasonable  measures  the  tlon,  the  debt  has  declined  to  less  than  ing  the  measure  now  under  considera- 

burden  of  the  public  debt  has  been  re-  half  of  our  gross  national  product.  I  tlon. 

17.  Government  expenditures  and  gross  national  product,  calendar  pears  1929-6,5 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions]  , 


Gross 

Year 

national 

product 

1929 

$103. 1 

1930 

90.4 

1931    - 

75.8 

1932     ... 

58.0 

1933   ..    ... 

55.6 

1934 

65.0  1 

193S 

72.2 

1936 

82.5 

1937 

90  4 

193S _ 

84  7 

1939 

90.5 

1940 

99  7 

1941 

124.5 

194i 

157.9 

1943     .        . 

191.6 

1944 

210.1 

194i.      ... 

212.0 

1946     

208.5  ' 

1947 

231  3 

Government  expenditures  > 


Amount' 


As  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product 


Total 


Federal    i  State  and 
I      local 


ToUl 


Federal 


J10.2 
11.1 
12.4 
10.6 
10.7 
12.9 
13.3 
16.0 
15.0 
16.8 
17.5 
18.5 
23.8 
64.0 
93.2 

103.0 
92.7 
45  5 
42.4 


»2.6 
2.8 
4.2 
3.2 
♦.0 
6.4 
6.5 
8.6 
7.4 
8.6 
8.9 

10.0 


J7.6 
8.3 
8.2 
7.4 
6.7 
6.5 
6.8 
7.4 
7.6 
8.2 
8.6 
8.5 


20.5 

8.3 

56.1 

7.9 

85.8 

7.4 

95.5 

7.5 

84.6 

8.1 

35.6 

9.9 

29-8 

12.6 

9.9 
12.3 
16.4 
18.3 
19.2 
19.8 
18.4 
19.4 
16.6 
19.8 
19.3 
18.6 
23.1 
40,5 
48.6  I 
49.0  I 
43.7 
21.8 
18.3  I 


2.5 

3.1 

5.5 

5.5 

7.2 

9.8 

9.0 

10.4 

8.2 

10.2 

9.8 

10.0 

16.  S 

35.5 

44.8 

45.4 

39.9 

17.1 

12.9 


State  and 
local 


7.4 
9.2 
10.8 
12.8 
12.0 
10.0 
9.4 
9.0 
8.4 
9.7 
9.5 
8.5 
6.7 
5.0 
3.9 
3.6 
3.8 
4.7 
5.4 


Government  expenditures ' 


Year 


Gross     I 
national 
product 


Amount' 


1948 

$257.6 

1949 

256.5 

1950 

284.8 

1951 

328.4 

1952 

345.5 

1953 

354.6 

1954 

364.8 

1955 

398.0 

1956 

419.2 

1957 

441.1 

1958 

447.3 

1959. 

483.6 

1960 

503.8 

1961 

520.1 

1962 

560.3 

1963 

590.5 

1964 

631.7 

1965 

681.2 

Total 


$50.3 

59.1 

60.8 

79.0 

93.6 

101.2 

96.7 

97.6 

104.1 

114.9 

127.2 

131.0 

136.1 

149,0 

159.8 

167.0 

175.5 

185.9 


Federal      State  and 
local 


As  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product 


$34.9 
41.3 

40.8 
57.8 
71.0 
77.0 
69.7 


$15.4 
17.8 


63. 
71. 
79. 


1          91.0 

93.0 

102. 1 

110.2 

113.9 

118.1 

123.4 

20, 

21 

22 

24. 

27 

29. 

32.2 

35.3 

38.3 

40.0 

43.1 

46.9 

49.6 

53.1 

57.4 

62.5 


Total 


19.5 
23.0 
21.3 
24.0 
27.1 
27.8 
26.5 
24.5 
24.8 
26.0 
28.4 
27.1 
27.0 
28.6 
28.5 
28.3 
27.8 
27.3 


Federal    '  State  and 


local 


13.5 
16.1 
14.3 
17.6 
20.5 
21.1 
19.1 
17.1 
17.2 
18.0 
19.9 
18.8 
18.4 
19  6 
19.7 
19.3 
18.7 
18.1 


6.0 
6.9 

7  0 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
7.4 
7.4 
7.7 
8.0 
8.6 
8.3 

8  6 

9  0 
8.8 
9.0 
9.1 
9.2 


'  fjpenditures  on  mcome  and  product  account.  They  are  on  an  accrual  basis,  include  trust       'Federal  data  include  expenditures  tor  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  These 
account  transactions  with  the  pulilic,  and  exclude  capital  transactions  that  do  not  represent  cur-    ajnounts  have  been  excluded  from  State  and  local  expenditures  to  avoid  duplication, 
rent  p foduction,  etc  (See  introductory  notes  ) 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Orfice  of  Business  Economics. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt]  such  time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  chairman  of  the 
Com-mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
legislation  which  we  are  considering 
now.  Today  is  June  21,  only  10  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  On  July 
1  the  debt  celling  will  revert  to  $285  bil- 
lion. The  actual  debt  subject  to  the  cell- 
ing has  not  been  at  that  level  since  July 
7.  1959.  We  are  faced  with  an  emer- 
gency, and  we  are  at  war.  We  must  act 
responsibly. 

My  constituents  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  well  aware  that  I  have 
voted  against  many  of  the  spending  pro- 
grams which  have  been  enacted  during 
the  past  several  years.  I  have  voted  not 
only  against  the  authorizing  legislation 
but  also  against  the  appropriations  bills 
themselves.  Had  enough  Members  joined 
me  in  opposition  to  these  measures  year 
after  year,  there  would  have  been  some 
balanced  budgets,  reductioiis  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  possibly  some  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  the  heavy  taxes  our 
citizens  have  to  pay. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  apply  this  con- 
cept to  Government  spending  have  been 
in  the  minority.  We  have  been  called 
parsimonious  when  we  have  said  that 
some  desirable,  but  not  urgently  needed 
programs  must  wait  until  the  budget  Is 
brought  under  control. 

Likewise,  and  consistent  with  that 
record,  during  recent  years  as  a  protest 
against  unnecessary  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing, I  have  not  voted  for  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

I  have  in  the  past  voted  against  these 
proposed  debt  ceiling  increases  because 


I  thought  it  might  serve  to  arouse  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  our  citizens 
generally  to  the  vast  increases  which 
have  transpired  in  recent  years  in  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditure,  and  in  the 
increasing  public  debt  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  has  been  my  thought,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  this  House  could  once  de- 
feat a  debt  celling  bill  it  would  serve  the 
vei-y  laudable  purpose  of  arousing  the 
administration  and  country  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  this  area  in  the  recent 
past  and  to  the  need  for  expenditure 
control.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  we 
made  the  point;  but,  having  made  the 
point,  we  must  act  responsibly  in  pro- 
viding a  realistic  debt  ceiling  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  which  begins  in 
less  than  2  weeks  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  can  pay  the  obligations 
of  the  Government.  To  do  otherwise 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  irresponsible 
behavior  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind this  House  that  we  are  at  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  bills  for  the  military  hard- 
ware and  for  the  pajrment  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  are  being  presented 
daily  to  the  Government.  It  would  be 
unthinkable  to  leave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  posture  Just  a  few  weeks 
from  now  wherein  he  Is  not  able  to 
honor  Government  obligations  which 
are  presented  to  him  and  which  W3  in 
this  Congress  have  voted  on  at  least 
twice — once  In  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  again  In  the  appropriating  leg- 
islation. I  cannot  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress could  permit  this  legislation  to  go 
by  the  board  and  leave  the  country  in 
that  chaotic  posture.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  would  be  Irresponsible,  and  it  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  our  fighting  men. 

The  legislation  now  pending  before  us 
is  tighter  and  more  restrictive  for  fiscal 
year  1968  than  the  bill  on  which  we  voted 


2  weeks  ago.  This  bill  is  $7  billion  lower 
for  fiscal  year  1968  than  the  bill  which 
the  House  rejected  and  which  I  voted 
against  2  weeks  ago.  Moreover,  this  legis- 
lation provides  a  tighter  permanent  debt 
cefllng  for  the  future  than  did  the  bill 
which  we  rejected  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  can  become  an  effective 
method  of  expenditure  control  for  the 
future.  I  say  this  because  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  1968  and  into  the  future, 
the  administration  will  have  a  limitation 
in  the  law  which  is  realistic  and  which 
is  permanently  set  and  which  they  can 
reasonably  expect  the  Congress  to  abide 
by.  This  will  enable  those  In  positions  of 
pov.-er  to  so  establish  the  budgets  in  the 
departments  that  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  ceiling  will  be  observed.  In 
this  regard,  it  can  become  an  Effective  in- 
strument or  tool  for  control  over  Federal 
spending.  I  know  from  the  comments 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
Mills,  has  made  that  this  is  the  firm 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  It  will  be  the  firm  intention 
of  this  House  If  we  enact  this  legislation. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  committee  report 
and  it  has  been  made  unquestionably 
clear  in  the  explanation  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairm^.  I  support 
those  statements,  and  I  support  the  leg- 
islation for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
set  forth.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  be- 
lieving it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve fiscal  responsibility  and  I  Just  hope 
that  a  majority  of  those  present  will  join 
me  in  voting  for  fiscal  resE>onsiblllty  of 
another  kind  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
20  or  more  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  this  Is  about  the  20th  time 
we  have  faced  this  Issue.  As  I  recall,  part 
of  that  time  the  action  has  been  a  re- 
turn to  Its  permanent  celling,  and  then 
it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  It  to  a 
higher  temporary  level. 

Before  someone  mentions  that  I  have 
been  on  all  sides  of  this  issue,  let  me 
say  that  if  there  Is  a  side  I  have  not  been 
on.  It  has  not  been  brought  up.  If  that 
Is  an  inconsistency,  let  me  remind  you 
that.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  said 
that  it  Is  better  to  be  inconsistent  than 
to  be  incorrect,  or  to  put  it  In  another 
way,  it  was  better  to  be  correct  than  to 
always  be  consistent. 

He  also  said  that  a  man  who  practices 
consistency  absolutely  is  not  always  cor- 
rect. He  Is  not  always  right  because  times 
change  and  he  does  not. 

I  feel  that  times  have  changed.  Times 
when  I  have  supported  this  legislation, 
it  was  because  of  changes  which.  In  my 
opinion,  demanded  support.  I  feel  this  Is 
such  a  time. 

I  address  my  remarks  particularly  to 
my  colleagues  who.  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  are  more  on  the  conservative  side, 
and  point  out,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  who  preceded  me.  in  the  past 
20  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body,  there  has  not  been  a  year  that  I 
tiave  not  voted  against  from  $3  5  billion 
to  $13»'2  billion.  The  record  will  so  prove. 
So  this  Is  not,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  here,  a  matter  of  economy.  I  know 
those  of  you  who  have  a  similar  record 
feel  an  Inner  satisfaction  that  since  you 
are  not  responsible  for  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  debt  celling,  you  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  support  this  legislation. 
I  share  that  feeling  and  understand  It. 
However,  it  Is  a  comfort  we  cannot  now 
afford.  Our  present  obligation  is  too 
great.  "Hie  time  to  practice  economy  Is 
when  we  have  before  the  House  author- 
ization and  appropriation  measures.  This 
Is  not  economy.  It  is  simply  a  measure 
which  would  enable  our  Qovernment  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say  to  those  of  you 
who  have  been  here  a  great  number  of 
years  and  who  have  served  under  the 
various  conditions  as  have  I.  that  it  Is 
coiwlderably  easier  to  ser\'e  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  responsibility  is  not  as  great 
and  politics  is  a  luxury  I  doubt  I  will 
ever  have  that  pleasure  again,  but  If  I 
ever  do,  I  will  know  how  to  enjoy  It 
more. 

But  I  think  we  come  to  a  time  when 
we  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
those  things  we  know  are  correct.  I  am 
{if  raid  not  to  support  this  legislation,  be- 
cause we  have  great  responsibilities  In 
front  of  us.  the  great  imponderables  that 
we  do  not  know,  that  may  be  going  to 
happen  In  Just  a  few  months,  and  on 
down  the  line.  They  would  cause  me  to 
shrink  from  the  seLf-satlsf action  of  vot- 
ing against  this  measure.  We  have  to 
know  that  our  Oovemment  Is  able  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations  without  de- 
fault, and.  more  Importantly,  without 
shaking  confidence  in  our  financial 
structure. 

I  would  have  guessed  when  this  effort 
was  defeated  2  weeks  ago.  there  would 


probably  have  been  some  shudders  go- 
ing through  the  financial  machinery  of 
this  country,  but  I  believe  probably  the 
stir  in  the  Mideast  may  have  diverted  It. 
I  believe  today,  if  we  do  not  act.  we  are 
going  to  feel  some  reverberations 
through  our  financial  structure,  sunply 
because  there  may  be  a  shaking  of  con- 
fidence, a  feeling  that  we  may  not  have 
the  courage  to  meet  the  c.o.d.'s  which 
we  have  incurred,  and  especially  to  be 
certain  we  meet  the  ijreat  obligations  we 
have  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  Mr.  Chairman  there  will  be 
strong  and  clear  support  for  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  MILXS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  HaganI. 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  cer- 
tainly erateful  to  the  di-stlnp-uLshed 
chairman  for  granting  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  AbbittI.  a  few  moments  ago  said 
we  are  at  war.  The  United  States  1.-^  to- 
day fighting  a  bloody  and  difficult  war  in 
Vietnam.  American  soldiers  are  lo.sing 
their  lives  and  American  resources  are 
being  expended  at  a  great  rate.  This  is 
being  done  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States  and  to  preserve  freedom  in 
the  world. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  as  a  member 
of  a  special  committee  which  was  dr.Mu- 
nated  by  my  chairman.  Hon.  Mendel 
Rivers,  to  travel  to  Vietnam,  I  made  an 
extensive  and  Intensive  insnection  of  that 
theater  of  war.  I  know  the  problems  we 
face  and  the  valor  displayed  by  our  fight- 
ing men  there. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ir- 
responsibility, bordering  on  criminal  ac- 
tion, if  we  in  thl,>  Congre.s.'^  by  our  failure 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  debt  ceil- 
ing legi.slation  shmild  cau.>^e  any  delay  or 
slowdown  in  the  delivery  of  one  rifle,  or 
one  case  of  shells,  or  one  helicopter,  or 
any  type  of  milltaiT  equipment  needed 
by' our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  know  thf^t  tall'ire  to  pnact  this  bill 
will  necessarily  result  In  delay,  we,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  any  such  chance. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  the  state- 
ment of  John  Davis,  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion,  that  this  con- 
troversy over  the  public  debt  ceiling 
must  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  essential  programs  relating 
to  veterans  of  either  this  or  past  wars. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  costs  of  war. 
Including  the  benefits  to  disabled  vet- 
erans, are  essential  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  absolutely  must 
be  met  If  there  Is  the  slightest  ques- 
tion— I  repeat,  the  slightest  question- 
that  any  controversy  surrounding  the 
point  at  which  the  public  debt  celling 
shall  be  fixed  would  affect  the  payment 
of  th06e  essential  obligations,  then  we 
must  all  vote  for  the  legislation  which 
will  fix  the  celling  at  a  point  where  that 
question  is  removed.  This  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal question:  this  Is  a  moral,  a  legal, 
an  ethical  question:  It  Involves  the  very 
Integrity  of  the  fiscal  and  security  proc- 
esses of  this  Government. 

My  constituents  In  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia  are  familiar 


with  my  voting  record  and  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  them  that  I  have  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary Government  spending  and  to  elim- 
inate wasteful  and  undesirable  Federal 
Government  programs.  I  have  repeated- 
ly voted  against  the  legislation  which 
proposes  and  places  on  the  books  this 
type  of  program,  and  I  have  again  sub- 
sequently voted  against  the  bills  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  fund  such  programs. 
My  record  is  clear;  It  Is  consistent;  It 
Is  not  subject  to  challenge  on  this  point. 
I  have  likewise  voted  against  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  felt  it  would  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  notifying  those  in  the  administra- 
tion who  formulate  these  programs  that 
Lhey  must  be  stopped. 

Today,  however,  we  face  an  entirely 
different  situation.  We  are  at  war.  It  Is 
only  10  days  until  the  debt  ceiling  of  the 
United  States  will  revert  to  $285  billion. 
We  have  not  had  an  actual  Federal  debt 
at  that  level  since  July  of  1959.  To  per- 
mit the  temporary  legislation  under 
which  the  Government  is  now  operating 
to  expire  on  June  30  and  bring  into  force 
the  unrealistic  debt  ceiling  of  $285  bil- 
lion which  has  actually  been  exceeded 
since  1959  would  be.  in  my  judgment,  the 
height  of  irresponsible  action.  Those  of 
us  in  this  Congress  are  Meml)ers  of  the 
Government;  we  all  have  an  individual 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the  Gov- 
emn-.ent  pays  its  debts.  Those  who  know 
me,  know  that  I  pay  my  personal  debts. 
The  Government  must  never  be  put  in  a 
position  where  it  can  be  accused  for  not 
paying  its  debts.  Its  fiscal  integrity  must 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  can  become  an  cfi^ective 
method  of  expenditure  control  for  the 
future.  I  say  this  because  for  fiscal  years 
botrinning  with  1968  and  into  the  future, 
the  pdministration  uill  have  a  limitation 
In  the  law  which  is  realistic  and  which 
is  permanently  set  and  which  they  can 
reasonably  expect  the  Congress  to  abide 
by  This  will  enable  tho.se  in  positions  of 
power  to  so  establish  the  budgets  In  the 
departments  that  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  ceiling  will  be  observed. 
In  this  regard,  it  can  become  an  effec- 
tive instrument  or  tool  for  control  over 
Federal  spending.  I  know  from  the  com- 
ments which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
MiLts  1 .  has  made  that  this  is  the  firm  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  It  will  be  the  firm  intention 
of  this  House  if  we  enact  this  legislation. 
It  is  so  rtated  in  the  committee  report 
and  it  has  been  made  unquestionably 
clear  In  the  explanation  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman.  I  support 
those  statements,  and  I  support  the  leg- 
islation for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
set  forth. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  legislation  to 
assure  the  flow  of  equipment  to  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam;  to  maintain  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government; 
and  to  impose  a  measure  of  control  on 
the  establishment  of  future  budgets  by 
whatever  administration  may  be  in  of- 
fice In  future  years. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
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sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyeull]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  10867. 
This  bill  is.  in  essence,  no  different  than 
H.R.  10328,  which  the  House  rejected  on 
June  7.  In  voting  down  H.R.  10328,  the 
House  rejected  a  proposal  to  make  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  $365  billion.  This 
bill,  H.R.  10867,  would  establish  a  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  of  $358  bllUon  for 
fiscal  1968.  In  fiscal  1969  the  debt  limi- 
tation would  be  increased  $7  billion — 
to  $365  billion — but  would  revert  to  $358 
billion  on  June  30  of  each  year. 

Reducing  the  debt  to  $358  billion  on 
June  30,  1969,  does  not,  as  a  practical 
matter,  alter  the  borrowing  authority 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1969.  While  ex- 
penditures are  relatively  stable  from 
month  to  month,  there  Is  a  higher  con- 
centration of  receipts  accruing  on  and 
after  April  15  of  each  fiscal  year.  Due  to 
this,  the  debt  normally  reaches  Its  peak 
on  March  15,  and  then  declines  after 
that  date.  As  long  as  the  $365  billion 
authority  is  provided  throughout  most  of 
the  year,  it  Is  meaningless  to  reduce  the 
borrowing  authority  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Table  2  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report,  for  example,  shows 
that  the  projected  debt  for  fiscal  year 
1968  decreases  $10  billion — from  $345.2 
billion  to  $335.4  billion— between  March 
15  and  June  30. 

Thus,  the  bill  presents  essentially  the 
same  issues  foi  the  Congress  as  H.R. 
10328,  the  bill  we  rejected  on  June  7. 
The  administration  has  not  made  a 
comprehensive  reappraisal  of  expendi- 
tures, revenues,  and  the  proposed  level 
of  debt  financing.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  are  still  relying  on  the  outdated 
January  budget  figures  with  very  slight 
modifications.  Congress  would  be  abdi- 
cating its  responsibilities  In  raising  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  $70  billion  on 
this  sorry  record. 

The  January  budget  projections  are  no 
longer  an  adequate  basis  for  planning 
the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  In  fiscal  1968, 
Vietnam  expenditures  will  be  $4  billion 
to  $6  billion  higher;  revenues  will  be  $2.5 
billion  or  more  less  than  projected;  the 
administration  did  not  recommend  the 
tax  increase  included  in  the  January 
budget  figures;  and  the  deficit  will  be 
between  $20  and  $30  billion — about  twice 
the  original  projection. 

In  view  of  these  changes,  the  admin- 
istration must  come  forward  with  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  the  fiscal  picture  so 
that  Congress  can  take  responsible  ac- 
tion based  on  the  current  facts  to  put 
this  Nation's  fiscal  affairs  In  order.  When 
we  are  engaged  in  a  major  military  effort 
In  Vietnam.  Congress  must.  If  necessary. 
Increase  taxes,  reduce  expenditures,  and 
provide  additional  borrowing  authority — 
but  It  cannot  act  in  the  dark. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
recognized  this.  In  a  release  dated  Jan- 
uary 14.  the  committee  expressed  Its  con- 
cern "about  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  growing  prospects  that  the  Nation 
faces  the  largest  budget  deficit  since 
World  War  n  in  the  coming  fiscal  year." 
The  release  further  noted: 


Deficits  of  these  magnitudes,  if  realized, 
coming  on  top  of  tbe  buUt-ln  cost-push  in- 
flationary pressures  caused  by  wage  and  price 
Increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  In  all  probabUlty  bring  about  a  return 
of  excessively  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  conditions  similar  to,  if  not  worse 
than,  last  year.  This  Is  a  "meat-ax"  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion which  could  produce  great  harm  to  Just 
those  sections  of  the  economy  least  able  to 
bear  Its  biirdens;  namely,  consumers,  smsill 
businessmen,  fanners,  and  home  buyers. 

In  the  light  of  these  worsemng  prospects, 
the  committee  believes  It  desirable  that  Con- 
gress have  the  benefit  of  a  freeh  review  of 
the  economic  sltuatloQ  and  outlook  In  order 
to  obtain  a  proper  basis  for  the  reassessment 
of  CSovemment  fiscal  aind  monetary  policies. 
We  shall  have  before  the  committee  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  as  well  as 
outside  experts  to  provide  the  most  up-to- 
date  Information  on  the  state  of  the  econcHny 
and  the  relative  desirability  of  alternative 
means  of  deaUng  with  the  situation  which 
their  analysis  reveals. 

In  addition  to  this  Information  that 
will  soon  become  available,  the  Budget 
Department  will  be  providing  the  Con- 
gress shortly  after  July  1  with  a  midj'ear 
budget  review.  The  House  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this  current  information 
in  making  a  decision  to  greatly  expand 
the  permanent  debt  celling.  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  permanent  ceiling 
of  $336  billion.  According  to  the  Treas- 
ury's own  figures,  reproduced  on  page  3 
of  the  committee's  report,  this  will  be 
adequate  to  carry  them  through  Sep- 
tember. In  the  Interim,  the  joint  eco- 
nomic study  will  become  available,  the 
midyear  budget  review  will  be  provided 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  administration 
can  develop  a  more  realistic  expenditure 
estimate  for  Vietnam  as  well  as  a 
new  order  of  priorities  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  HJl.  10328,  which  the 
House  voted  down  on  June  7,  are  ap- 
plicable to  this  bill.  But  since  then  the 
international  situation  has  grown  more 
serious.  In  addition  to  continued  Xln- 
volvement  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East 
crisis  has  deepened,  and  China  has  ex- 
ploded a  hydrogen  bomb  which  may  re- 
quire the  development  of  an  antlballls- 
tic  missile  defense  system.  This  is  no 
time  for  the  Congress  to  be  basing  fiscal 
decisions  on  outdated  Information.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  Republican 
substitute. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  2  weeks 
ago  the  House  rejected  a  bill  (H.R.  10328) 
to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  debt 
celling  to  $365  billion.  Those  of  us  who 
opposed  that  bill  did  so.  not  because  we 
did  not  recognize  that  an  Increase  was 
necessary,  but  because  the  magnitude  of 
the  Increase  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion Indicated  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  were  not  being  told  the  truth. 

The  administration  was  talking  about 
a  deficit  of  $11  billion  for  fiscal  1968— 
but  was  seeking  to  finance  a  deficit  of 
$29  billion.  Which  was  the  correct  figure? 
I  Would  Interpret  the  vote  2  weeks  ago 
as  a  mandate  by  the  House.  If  the  vote 


meant  anything,  it  meant  that  we  were 
asking  the  administration  to  take  an- 
other look  at  its  budget  and  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  with  better  esti- 
mates, both  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. The  administration  refuses  to  do 
this — that  is  the  issue  facing  us  today. 
Our  debt  is  already  costing  us  about  $15 
billion  a  year  in  interest  alone.  Interest 
is  the  largest  nondefense  expenditure  of 
the  Government.  Before  committing  the 
American  people  to  another  $29  billion  of 
debt — an  additional  interest  cost  of  al- 
most $1 V2  billion  a  year — we  had  better 
take  another  look  at  the  budget. 

Those  who  would  look  to  the  growth  In 
the  GNP — a  large  part  of  which  Is  repre- 
sented by  inflation — and  say  that  this  Is 
a  rich  nation  and  that  we  can  afford 
anything  had  better  take  their  heads  out 
of  the  sand.  We  cannot  do  everything  at 
once. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  It  that  way,  you 
had  better  look  at  the  other  obligations, 
to  which  the  Government  is  committed, 
and  which  also  constitute  a  claim  on  the 
additional  tax  revenues  which  stem  from 
a  growth  in  GNP. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture— ^just  how  much  of  our  future  tax 
revenues  have  been  dedicated  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose — the  additional  debt  meas- 
ured In  those  terms  is  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  conventional  public  debt. 
For  example,  the  Government  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  retirement  benefits  un- 
der social  security,  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program,  the  military  service 
retirement  program,  and  to  our  veterans 
in  the  form  of  pensions.  If  you  want  to 
look  ahead,  $1,651  trillion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's resources  will  be  paid  out  In  the 
form  of  those  benefits  over  the  next  33 
years.  This  means  an  average  of  $50 
billion  a  year  has  already  been  dedicated 
to  the  payment  of  retirement  benefits. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  fund  our  liability 
for  those  benefits — as  would  any  con- 
ventional insurer — we  would  as  of  today 
have  to  set  aside  a  total  of  almost  $700 
billion. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  social  pro- 
grams which  when  enacted  were  in- 
tended to  meet  a  need  which  would  di- 
minish In  time.  The  contrary  has  re- 
sulted. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  great  period 
of  prosperity,  for  which  the  Democrats 
take  much  credit.  I  do  not  hear  them 
mention  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
this  great  prosperity  the  number  of  those 
receiving  public  assistance  has  Increased 
not  only  absolutely,  but  as  a  percentage 
of  the  population.  We  have  650,000  relief 
recipients  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
436,000  of  whom  qualify  under  the  ald- 
to-dependent-chlldren  program.  The 
number  Is  ever  increasing. 

During  this  period  of  great  prosperity. 
Federal  aid  to  the  poor — as  classified  in 
the  President's  budget — has  Increased 
from  less  than  $10  billion  in  fiscal  1960, 
to  more  than  $25  V2  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 
A  f few  years  ago,  the  people  were  being 
told  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  Infiate 
the  economy,  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  our  gross  national  product,  and  the 
need  for  relief  and  aid  would  diminish. 
The  same  administration  today  claims 
credit,  not  for  diminishing  aid,  but  for 
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the  fact  that  aid  has  Increased  more  than 
2 '  2  times  during  this  period  of  high  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  con- 
cern over  where  our  fiscal  policies — and 
the  attitude  that  we  have  unlimited  re- 
sources— may  be  talcing  us,  a  concern 
which  is  ahared  not  only  by  my  Republi- 
can colleagues,  but  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  He  has  not  only  proposed 
that  a  special  Commission  be  appointed 
in  order  to  assist  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing effective  controls  over  Federal 
spending,  the  gentleman  has  Introduced 
an  exceUent  bill  'H.R.  10520)  to  estab- 
lish such  a  Commission.  Next  week  I  will 
also  introduce  similar  legislation. 

Recently,  in  addressing  the  graduating 
class  at  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Gray- 
son Kirk,  president  of  the  university, 
urged  the  academic  conrununity  to  get 
Into  the  debate :  to  bring  about  an  aware- 
ness of  the  limitations  of  our  resources; 
the  priorities  of  guns  and  butter,  or 
urban  rejuvenation  and  foreign  aid 

Dr.  Kirk  said: 

The  academic  community  should  remind 
the  American  people  that  there  are.  In  tact. 
limits  to  our  national  competence  to 
achieve  so  many  goals  at  the  same  time. 
There  are.  and  there  must  be.  priorities 
amoiig  all  these  demands  upon  our  flscal  re- 
sources. Someone  must  as  It  the  awkward 
questions. 

Faced  with  a  potential  deficit  of  $29 
billion— and  believe  me  that  Is  implicit 
In  this  bill— I  think  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  ask  some  "awkward"  ques- 
tions and  to  Insist  upon  some  responsive 
answers  from  the  administration. 

The  first  question  Is.  Just  what  are  the 
administration's  spending  plans  for  fls- 
cal 19«8?  How  reliable  Is  the  budget  sub- 
mitted only  6  months  ago,  and  how  re- 
liable the  present  official  estimates  for  a 
deficit  of  $11  billion?  Is  this  realistic? 

Second.  In  the  face  of  a  potential  deficit 

of  $29  Wlllon — and  I  am  pretty  confident 

'  that  that  is  what  the  facts  will  show— 

what  are  the  choices  open  to  us,  and  what 

are  the  consequences? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  budget.  Last 
January,  the  administration  proposed 
expenditures  of  $135  billion  for  flscal 
1968  Do  we  have  any  better  estimates 
today? 

On  the  expenditures  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  administration  had  taken  credit  for 
the  sale  of  some  $5  billion  of  participa- 
tion certificates.  This  money  would  be 
spent  but  would  not  show  as  an  expendi- 
ture. 

For  fiscal  year  1968— when  we  take 
into  account  the  proposed  sale  of  partici- 
pation certificates — we  find  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  spend  a  total  of 
$140  billion. 

That  Is  what  the  administration  said 
it  would  spend — $140  billion. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  the  committee  last  week, 
he  stated  that  expenditures  would  be 
about  $1.5  billion  in  excess  of  the  figure 
In  the  January  budget  This  brings  us  to 
$141.5  billion.  If  we  include  the  participa- 
tion certificates,  that  Is  the  amount  the 
administration  now  stands  on. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  last  January 
estimated  total  administrative  budget  re- 


ceipts would  amount  to  $126  9  billion 
How  good  Is  that  figure? 

First,  the  estimate  of  $126.9  biUion  in- 
cluded $5.5  billion  in  revenues  from  the 
proposed  6-percent  surcharge  on  in- 
dividual and  corporate  taxes,  and  the 
speedup  in  certain  corporate  tax  collec- 
tions. The  budget  presuppo-sed  that  Con- 
gress would  enact  the  legislation  needed 
to  raise  this  additional  revenue  in  time 
to  take  effect  fin  July  1.  1967  On  this  as- 
sumption, t.he  administration  showed  an 
Increase  in  revenues  of  $5  5  billion  for 
flscal  1968. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  tax  increa.se  effective  next 
week''  That  is  what  the  administration's 
budget  presupposes. 

What  has  happened  to  the  proposed 
tax  increase? 

The  President  has  not  sent  up  the 
customary  message  to  the  Congres.s 
recommending  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  before  the  committee  in  connection 
with  the  debt  increase,  he  refused  to 
discuss  the  administration  s  plans 

After  takln?  credit  for  $5  5  billion  in 
the  January  budget,  the  administration 
has  been  .satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest 
there. 

If  we  take  the  situation  as  we  find  it 
today — and  the  administration  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  take  a  position— we 
must  stssume  that  there  will  be  no  tax 
increase  and  that  revenues  will  be  $5.5 
billion  less  than  estimated  in  the  Jan- 
uary budget  This  would  reduce  the  ad- 
ministration's revenue  estimate  to  S121  4 
billion 

In  addition,  the  administration's  rev- 
enue estimates  were  predicated  on  cer- 
tain rosy  ccjnointc  forecasts  which 
have  :.ot  panned  out  Business  is  not  as 
good  as  the  administration  .said  it  would 
be.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  a  shortfall 
In  revenue  collections  from  existing  tax 
rates.  The  administration  now  estimates 
that  this  shortfall  will  amount  to  $1.5 
billion.  This  reduces  the  revenue  esti- 
mate to  $119  9  billion. 

Now.  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  made 
an  independent  estimate  of  revenues. 
After  taking  a  new  look  at  business — 
and  particularly  corporate  profits — the 
joint  committee  staff  estimates  that  the 
existing  taxes  will  produce  revenues  of 
only  $117  4  bill!  jp.  for  fiscal  1968.  $2'j 
billion  less  t'nan  the  administration's 
lowest  estimates. 

If  we  take  the  estimates  by  the  staff — 
which  have  proved  more  reliable  in  the 
past — ws  ec t  down  to  an  estimate  of  rev- 
enues of  S117  4  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  Treasury  does  not  challenge  these 
estimates  la  fact,  without  coming  right 
out  and  disaflirming  the  administra- 
tion's estimates — In  seeking  a  debt 
limit — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  In- 
dicated he  would  accept  the  estimates 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  joint  committee. 
W^here  dees  this  bring  us?  Based  on 
the  facts  which  we  know  at  this  time, 
expenditure* — without  any  additional 
cost  for  'Vietnam- will  be  $141  5  billion. 
and  revenues — without  a  tax  Increase — 
will  be  $117.4  billion.  We  are  facing  a  def- 
icit of  more  than  $24  billion  unless  some- 


thing Is  done,  and  by  "something"  I 
do  not  mean  just  raising  the  debt  limit 
.so  that  the  Treasury  can  borrow  the 
money.  Unless  the  administration — and 
the  Congress — adopt  measures  to  reduce 
expenditures,  or  to  increase  revenues,  we 
are  facing  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1958  of  at 
least  $24  billion.  I  think  that  the  admin- 
istration, and  my  chairman,  will  admit 
to  this  much. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  In  ad- 
dition, everyone  Is  assuming  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  some  increase  in  defense  ex- 
Ijendltures  over  the  amount  In  the  Janu- 
ary budget.  Estimates  of  this  Increase 
run  as  high  as  $8  billion.  I  can  under- 
stand perhaps  the  difficulty  In  attempt- 
ing to  pinpoint  the  amount.  Let  us  just 
take  a  middle  figure,  which  Is  $5  billion. 
If  we  add  this  to  the  deficit  we  are  al- 
ready facing,  we  get  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $29  blUion  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  designed  to 
finance  that  deficit. 
It  is  still  a  $29  billion  debt  increase. 
Because  of  the  seasonality  In  reve- 
nues— more  than  60  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues come  In  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fiscal  year — it  will  finance  a  $29  bil- 
lion deficit  for  fiscal  1968  just  as  readily 
as  the  bill  which  this  body  voted  dowTi 
2  weeks  ago.  Tlie  chanjes  made  In  the 
bill  accomplish  nothing. 

I  said  last  time — and  I  say  again  to- 
day— that  before  accepting  a  deficit  of 
this  magnitude,  before  being  willing  to 
risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  deficit, 
we  had  better  tell  the  administration 
again  to  take  another  look  at  their  fig- 
ures and  come  back  to  the  Congress  with 
some  constructive  propvosal  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  deficit. 

Rejection  of  the  bill  before  you  Is  our 
only  hope.  If  we  do  not  take  that  action 
today,  the  administration  is  not  going  to 
face  up  to  the  facts.  You  are  going  to 
have  a  $29  billion  deficit. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  such  a 
deficit? 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  had  to  say  In  a  re- 
cent announcement  of  hearings  to  review 
our  fiscal  posture.  Here  Is  what  they 
said: 

DeflclU  of  these  magnitudes,  if  realized. 
coming  on  top  of  the  built-in  oost-push 
inflationary  pressures  caused  by  wage  and 
price  increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  In  all  probability  bring  about  a  re- 
turn of  exceeslvely  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  conditions  similar  to.  If  not 
worse  than,  last  year.  This  Is  a  "meat-ax" 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  which  could  produce  great  harm 
to  Just  those  sections  of  the  economy  least 
able  to  bear  Ita  burdens:  namely,  consumers, 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  and  home 
buyers. 

Now,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  scheduled  hearings  to  begin  June 
27,  less  than  a  week  from  today.  The 
administration  is  committed  to  come  up 
with  some  new  budget  figures  at  those 
hearings.  Leading  economists  will  be 
called  upon  to  testify. 

Before  enacting  this  bill,  we  had  better 
wait  and  see  what  the  administration 
Is  prepared  to  offer,  and  what  the  "ex- 
perts"— the  economists — have  to  say 
about  the  situation.  The  risks  are  too 
great  to  continue  on  our  present  course. 
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I  fully  realize  that  time  is  running  out. 
Unless  Congress  takes  some  action,  the 
debt  ceiling  will  revert  to  the  permanent 
figure  of  $285  billion  on  July  1.  We  should 
not  let  this  happen.  We  will  not  let  this 
tiappen. 

I  and  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  committee — in  conjunction  with  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  House — 
introduced  a  bill  ^H.R.  10661)  to  make 
permanent  the  present  debt  ceiling  of 
S336  billion.  We  wUl  offer  that  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  section  1  of  H.R.  10867 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  have  your  support. 

The  alternative  which  we  will  offer — 
to  hold  the  debt  celling  to^$336  billion — 
will  give  the  Congress,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, an  opportunity  to  appraise  our 
fiscal  situation  in  a  more  realistic  atmos- 
phere, to  consider  alternative  solutions, 
and  to  decide  under  the  circumstances 
how  much  the  Government  should  bor- 
row, how  much  the  Government  should 
raise  through  taxes,  and  how  much  can 
be  relied  upon  through  the  sale  of  assets. 

I  think  that  we  will  fall  in  our  duty 
to  the  American  people  If  we  enact  this 
bill  today — increasing  the  debt  to  $365 
billion — without  taking  a  closer  look.  To 
borrow  another  $29  billion  to  finance  the 
deficit  may  be  the  easy  way  out.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  It  Is  the  best  way. 

A  majority  of  the  House  was  not  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  a  $29  billion  deficit  2 
weeks  ago,  and  I  hope  that  a  majority 
of  us  are  of  the  same  mind  today.  If  so, 
the  only  course  left  to  us  Is  again  to  re- 
ject the  $365  billion  debt  limit,  to  adopt 
the  alternative  offered  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  will  make  permanent 
the  present  $336  billion  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  B'JfRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
IMr.  PellyJ. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to 
support  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  June  7,  I  voted 
against  the  legislation  to  increase  the 
legal  debt  limit  ceiling  by  $29  bUllon  to 
$365  billion.  Now,  today,  2  weeks  later, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  propKisal,  the 
House  has  before  it  almost  an  Identical 
bill,  the  difference  being  that  a  new  gim- 
mick has  been  added.  The  limit  would 
be  $365  billion  for  aU  but  1  day  of  the 
year.  On  June  30,  the  limit  could  only  be 
$358  billion.  So,  the  bUl  Is  now  called  a 
$358  billion  limit  with  an  extra  $7  bil- 
'lon  during  part  of  the  year.  I  cannot  see 
the  difference  between  that  and  the 
original  bUl. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  no  new  changes. 
The  administration  has  refused  to 
change  Its  spending  plans.  It  insists  on 
every  dollar  for  which  it  asked. 

Therefore  the  Republicans  will  offer 
an  alternative  program  with  a  future 
limit  of  $336  billion,  the  same  as  we  have 
now.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time  un- 
der such  a  $336  billion  limit  for  a  review, 
looking  toward  an  improved  financial 
picture. 

The  prospect  of  a  $29  billion  deficit 
calls  for  cuts,  and  I  might  add,  of  con- 
sideration of  obtaining  increased  Qov- 
emment  revenue.  This  will  take  time 
and  a  $336  billion  limit  would  be  ade- 
quate. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Democratic  proposal  of  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  $29  billion.  In- 
stead, I  support  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  be  contained  in  a  motion  to  re- 
commit continuing  Uie  $336  billion  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  spending  on 
the  scale  included  In  the  President's  do- 
mestic programs.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  force  economies  than  to  keep  the  lid 
on  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  have  not  personally  been  a  par- 
ty to  the  extravagant  spending  of  this 
and  the  last  Congress,  and  although  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  spending  only 
within  our  means,  I  have  never  felt  that 
a  vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit 
would  cut  expenditure.  I  have  always 
felt  that  it  would  only  be  at  best  a 
protest  matter,  without  any  effectiveness 
for  economy. 

In  this  I  have  had  strong  support 
from  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party, 
including  former  Minority  Leader 
Ch.^rles  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  who  has 
said: 

The  debt  limit  Is  not  some  sort  of  magic 
formula  that  keeps  expenditures  down. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  keep  expendi- 
tures down  is  to  vote  against  tax-sup- 
ported authorization  and  appropriations 
bills.  Raising  the  debt  limit  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  raising  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  comes  as  a  result  of  expendi- 
tures. The  raising  of  the  debt  limit  is  a 
step  to  keep  this  country  from  having  to 
default  on  its  bills. 

To  vote  against  the  debt  limit  at  this 
time  would  not  actually  save  money,  but 
would  possibly  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  South  'Vietnam. 

I  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  and  asked  him : 

■What  will  happen  If  the  Congress  falls  to 
pass  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  limit? 

Secretary  Fowler  replied: 

The  simple  and  direct  answer  Is  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  Its  bills  or  repay  all  of  Its  matur- 
ing debt  after  June  30,  1967  .  .  .  that  would 
mean  no  payments  on  defense  supplies,  no 
payments  of  governnaent  salaries,  no  pay- 
men^  of  government  pensions,  social  security 
unemployment  benefits. . 

George  Humphrey.  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said  in  1953  if  the  Government  was  un- 
able to  pay  its  bills  he  believed  it  would 
"cause  near  panic."  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  powerful  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  said  in  1962 : 

Mark  this,  if  something  Ib  XM}t  done  be- 
tween now  and  Jtme  30  about  tbe  public  debt 
limit  we  will  not  be  able  to  honor  many  of 
these  bills.  We  will  have  to  default — an  in- 
tolerable situation,  and  I  am  sure  no  member 
of  this  House  would  want  to  be  responsible 
for  the  situation  that  would  exist  If  we  did 
nothing  about  the  debt  limit. 

We  had  our  largest  peacetime  deficit 
in  history  in  1958,  $12  billion,  and  had 
three  Increases  in  the  debt  limit  within 
a  period  of  18  months  under  President 
Eisenhower's  leadership.  At  that  time,  21 
Republicans  now  serving  in  the  90th 
Congress  supported  debt  limit  increases 
in  1958  and  1959.  %  mention  this  partisan 


aspect  because  it  seems  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  now  seeks  to  appear  fiscally 
conservative  because  of  the  issue  of  the 
debt  limit. 

The  more  proi>er  place  to  exert  pressure  to 
cut  spending  is  In  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee where  the  authorizations  to  spend 
are  made  and  given  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government — ' 

Secretary  Humphrey  said  in  a  speech 
in  1053.  Such  is  the  course  we  should 
take  in  1967. 

I  have  on  occasion  in  my  19  years  in 
Congress  voted  against  raising  the  debt 
limit,  but  have  always  stated  that  It  was 
merely  a  protest  vote.  But  today  many 
Members  who  have  a  record  of  voting 
against  practically  all  cuts  in  appropria- 
tions are  among  the  debt  protestors. 
Their  protest  is  hollow  indeed.  Especially 
when  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  'Vietnam 
that  will  cost  at  least  $20  billion  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  paradoxical,-  Indeed,  that  of  the 
210  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  the  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  on  June  7  this  year,  98  of  them 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  not  an  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  now  today 
we  have  added  an  authorization  of  $9.7 
billion  to  our  tax  burden  through  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  which  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  may  be  for  hiunanitarian  rea- 
sons, is  our  country's  greatest  leap  to- 
ward centralization  of  power  since  the 
foimding  of  our  Nation.  Of  the  98  who 
voted  against  the  debt  limit  increase  and 
also  for  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
Act,  85  votes  were  cast  by  Republicans. 
Consistency,  it  would  seem,  especially 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  for  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  voted  against  many  of  the  re- 
cent huge  and  new  spending  programs 
although  some  of  them  I  believe  to  be 
very  dramatic,  progressive,  and  challeng- 
ing. But  we  are  in  a  time  of  national 
sacrifice  in  Vietnam  and  should  be  fis- 
cally conservative,  and  allow  our  pro- 
gressive interests  to  take  a  back  seat  until 
the  war  is  over  and  our  deficits  curtailed. 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  trifie  with  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  sev- 
eral bills  which  I  believe  will  directly 
help  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our  country, 
having  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

One  is  the  item  veto,  which  would  give 
the  President  the  power  to  approve  and 
disapprove  any  appropriation  or  provi- 
sion In  an  appropriation  bill.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
Over  40  States  allow  their  Governors  to 
veto  Individual  items  in  appropriations 
bills,  and  my  legislation  would  allow  the 
President  to  make  cuts  where  he  thought 
there  was  a  waste  of  tax  moneys.  Paren- 
thetically, some  say  limiting  the  debt  wlU 
result  In  an  item  veto;  but  this  sub- 
stitute for  an  item  veto  If  it  could  be 
done,  would  be  a  veto  without  any  power 
in  Congress  to  override.  That  would  truly 
be  a  congressional  abdication  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 
Another  bill  I  have  Introduced  would 
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require  all  authorizing  committees  to 
make  a  5-year  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
proposed  programs  before  approving 
them  for  passage.  Expanding  social  and 
other  programs  to  unnecessary  propor- 
tions without  any  logical  planning  will 
harm  the  people  the  programs  seek  to 
help.  This  has  been  too  true  In  recent 
years  when  we  have  added  some  $70 
billion  In  new  programs  to  the  already 
burdened  taxpayer.  The  question  Is:  How 
long  can  the  country  afford  the  luxury 
of  paying  for  all  sorts  of  projects  whose 
prlee  tags  are  blank  checks  for  spend- 
ing? It  Is  the  taxpayer,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, who  pays  the  bills. 

A  third  bill  would  provide  for  a  con- 
gressional Budgetary  Information  Serv- 
ice, to  promote  fiscal  responsibility  in  the 
Federml  Oovemment.  This  Service  would 
advise  Congress  on  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  proposed  programs  and  give  us  a  com- 
puterized analysis  on  our  $100  billion  an- 
nual budget.  This  is  essential  in  today's 
modem  society. 

When  we  are  supporting  over  400.000 
yoimg  Americans  In  our  struggle  to  con- 
tain Communist  aggressors  In  Vietnam, 
to  vote  against  the  debt  limit  would  be  a 
national  calamity  threatening  our  se- 
curity. It  might  give  the  President  dic- 
tatorial power  to  control  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  and  seriously  harm 
the  stability  and  health  of  the  coimtry. 
Iliere  Is  no  evidence  that  it  would  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  taxpayers.  It  seems 
that  only  reducing  authorizations  and 
appropriations  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chedrman, 
Just  2  weeks  ago.  this  body  issued  a  call 
for  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  by  rejecting  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  hoped  that  the 
administration  would  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  both  of  expenditures 
and  revenues  in  order  to  reduce  the  need 
for  a  $29  billion  increase  in  the  national 
debt  celling. 

This  has  not  been  done.  Instead,  we 
are  being  asked  to  pass  another  bill 
which  is  substantively  no  different  from 
the  prior  bill  iH.R.  10328).  The  fig- 
ures have  been  juggled  to  make  it  look 
different. 

Until  a  comprehensive  review  is  un- 
dertaken, I  will  continue  to  vote  against 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
hoped  that  this  body  will  stand  firm  on 
Its  decision  of  exactly  2  weeks  ago  when 
we  said  "No"  to  the  administration's 
request  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  by  $29 
billion.  The  reasons  for  reiterating  that 
decision  remain  exactly  the  sajne.  be- 
cause the  bill  before  us  has  not  changed 
one  bit,  except  in  language  designed  to 
deceive  us  and  the  public. 

The  victory  we  scored  2  weeks  ago 
against  the  current  fiscal  policies  should 
have  put  everyone  on  notice  that  a 
majority  of  the  House  considers  the 
skyrocketing  national  debt,  caused  by 
uncontrolled  and  mounting  deficits,  a 
threat  to  our  economic  survival.  As  I 
have  stated  so  many  times  whenever  the 
national  debt  ceiling  issue  has  come  be- 
fore us,  someone,  somewhere,  has  to  start 
piurlng  attention  to  this  growing  problem. 
We  struck  the  first  blow  In  the  battle  for 


sanity  in  this  Nation's  monetary  policies. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  will  now  remain  firm 
in  our  resolve  and  will  force  a  complete 
review  of  the  current  policy  that  adds  up 
to  nothing  except  spend,  spend,  spend, 
regardless  of  its  Impact  on  the  economy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  kidding  no  one 
by  the  bill  before  us.  To  say  that  we  would 
Increase  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  by 
$22  billion  for  fiscal  1968  and  then  to 
give  the  admfhistration  "temporary"  per- 
mission to  increase  it  by  another  $7  bil- 
lion whenever  needed  after  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  is  to  again  present  a  bill 
that  provides  a  blank  check.  We  should 
know  from  past  experience  that  when- 
ever a  "sliding  scale"  debt  celling  is  en- 
acted, it  is  never  allowed  to  drop  back 
to  the  amoimt  scheduled  in  the  original 
proposal. 

This  was  brought  to  mind  earlier  this 
year  when  the  administration  came  up 
here  and  successfully  managed  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  by  $6  billion.  You  can 
be  sure  that  whenever  the  new  "tempo- 
rary" ceiling  is  in  danger  of  reverting  to 
a  lower  level,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  storm  up  the  Hill  and  cry 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their 
current  bills.  In  this  particular  case, 
continuous  deficit  spending  and  Federal 
borrowing  have  gone  on  so  long  that 
even  the  trust  funds  were  endangered, 
such  as  social  security,  disabled  veteran, 
and  civilian  retirement  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  want  to  see  the 
administration  review  both  expenditures 
and  revenues  and  come  up  with  some 
realistic  priorities  before  we  sign  any 
kind  of  check  for  them,  blank  or  other- 
wise. This  is  not  too  much  to  expect, 
considering  what  a  $29  billion  deficit 
might  do  to  our  economy. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  reject  this 
bill  and  come  forth  with  another  that 
would  hold  the  debt  at  the  present  tem- 
porary $336  billion,  since  we  obviously 
cannot  permit  the  ceiling  to  slip  back  to 
the  old  and  unrealistic  figure  of  $285  bil- 
lion. 

A  freeze  on  the  debt  would  force  the 
administration  to  at  least  recognize  that 
there  are  alternatives  to  uncontrolled 
spending.  It  mlRht  even  result  in  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  taking  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  salary  until  proper  priorities 
are  set  by  the  Government,  but  I  con- 
sider the  situation  so  alarming  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  course  less  than 
on  an  emergency  basis 

This  Nation  ha.s  ncvpr  been  able  to 
carry  on  any  sizable  war  and  .still  go  on 
at  home  as  though  we  were  not  at  war 
at  all.  All  of  us  know  that — and.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  are  at  war  If  wp  try  to 
continue  "business  as  usual"  here  at 
home,  the  proposed  debt  ceiling  before 
us  today,  bad  as  it  Is,  may  not  even  be 
suJHcient  to  cam'  us  through  this  up- 
coming fiscal  year. 

The  important  thing  now  is  for  the 
administration  to  send  its  departmental 
representatives  back  to  Capitol  Hill  with 
a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  domestic 
emd  nondefense  spending  programs.  And 
they  should  come  up  with  some  positive 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
orities they  consider  Important  so  that 
proper  reductions  can  be  made  in  some 


programs  and  even  some  programs  that 
could  be  deferred  might  be  eliminated. 
This  administration  has  talked  of  pri- 
orities, but  apparently  only  for  public 
consumption.  When  the  representative* 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress, 
we  hear  Uttle,  if  anything,  about  either 
priorities  or  reduced  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  administration 
spokesmen  who  need  to  provide  us  with 
some  answers  to  our  questions  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  been  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
House  on  niunerous  occasions  In  recent 
years,  providing  us  with  consistently 
wrong  estimates  on  spending.  One  can 
only  guess  that  their  faulty,  though  ex- 
tensive, testimony  to  gain  new  spending 
authority  must  be  the  result  of  very  bad 
advice  within  the  administration. 

Back  in  January  of  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  appeared  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
promptly  showed  his  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  understand  the  Nation's  fiscal 
problems  by  stating: 

I  tblnk  the  point  that  U  obvlouB  to  ui 
all,  and  I  have  tritd  to  delineate  this  In  m; 
statement,  la  that  were  It  not  for  the  spe- 
cial expenditures  In  Vietnam  the  1867  budget 
could  have  been  a  budget  of  surplus  In  a 
near  full  employment  economy. 

He  was  promptly  and  appropriately 
reminded  by  committee  members  that 
his  statement  completely  disregsuxled  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  our  men  were 
overseas,  employed  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
the  stepped-up  war  and  the  Increased 
spending  on  the  domestic  fAnt  which 
stimulates  business  activity.  The  Secre- 
tary then  admitted  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  such  a  statement. 

The  Secretary  failed  to  learn  his  lesson 
during  the  year  that  followed — year  that 
saw  the  deficit  estimate  of  $1.8  billion 
rise  to  $9.7  billion  or  more  for  the  current 
fiscal  1967.  On  February  7  of  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  again 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, singing  the  same  tune : 

Were  it  not  for  the  special  programs  asso- 
ciated with  our  Vietnam  effort,  this  budget 
would  show  a  surplus  of  $8.8-bUllon. 

Just  weeks  later  the  administration 
announced  that  the  current  deficit  would 
rise  to  $11.1  billion.  When  you  match 
performance  against  what  they  say,  one 
wonders  at  the  reliability  of  any  of  their 
predictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  also  told  us  this  year: 

The  projected  budget  deficits  resulting 
mainly  from  increased  defense  costs  will 
again  require  the  Federal  debt  to  rise.  There 
Is  no  question,  however,  of  the  capacity  of 
our  economy  to  carry  the  extra  burden. 

Hog-wash,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  minority  report  on  this  bill, 
the  admhiistratlon  and  the  Congress 
have  had  ample  warnings  from  the  fi- 
nancial community  and  from  the  Na- 
tion's economists  that  deficits  of  the  size 
currently  predicted  could  produce  disas- 
trous consequences. 

This  same  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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again  accompanied  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  appeared  recenUy 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, seeking  the  $29  billion  debt  ceiling 
increase  that  we  rejected  on  June  7. 
Neither  gentleman  would  even  discuss 
priorities  In  domestic  spending,  If  they 
actually  had  any.  They  were  not  even 
prepared  to  discuss  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease as  an  alternative  to  further  debt. 
In  other  words,  give  the  administration 
what  it  wants  and  ask  questions  later.  It 
was  my  hope  that  our  action  of  2  weeks 
ago  would  have  convinced  them  that 
Congress  wants  the  answers  sooner. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  January  30,  the 
Treasury  Secretary  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asking  for 
the  $6  billion  increase  in  ttie  debt  ceiUng 
that  was  subsequently  ai^roved.  At  that 
time  there  was  an  inadvertent  revelation 
in  the  Secretary's  testimony  when  he  ad- 
mitted: 

Three  billion  doUais  (of  the  deficit)  refleota 
the  Impact  of  tight  money  markets  which 
have  raised  our  Interest  coats  and  impeded 
the  sale  of  financial  assets. 

What  the  Secretary  failed  to  say,  or 
did  not  understand,  was  that  the  Increas- 
ing deficits  were  causing  the  tight  money 
policies  that  he  blames  for  |3  billion  of 
the  Increased  deficit  for  fiscal  1967. 

This  was  realistically  brought  forth  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  week  when  he  announced 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  economy.  Jn 
noting  that  the  Nation  could  expect  a 
deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year  up  to  $29 
billion,  he  said: 

Deficits  of  these  magnitudes.  If  realized, 
coming  on  top  of  built-in  cost-push  Infla- 
tionary pressures  caused  by  wage  and  price 
Increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  In  all  probability  bring  about  a  return 
of  excessively  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  conditions  similar  to.  If  not  worse 
than,  last  year.  This  Is  a  "meat-ax"  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation 
which  could  produce  great  harm  to  Just  those 
sections  of  the  economy  least  able  to  boar  Its 
burdens;  namely,  consumers,  small  business- 
men, farmers,  and  home  buyers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  went  on  to  state  that  the 
committee  believes  it  desirable  that  Con- 
gress have  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  review 
of  the  economic  situation  and  outlook  in 
order  to  obtain  a  proper  basis  for  the 
reassessment  of  Government  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  I  Join  with  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  requesting  that  the  debt 
limit  should  at  least  be  held  to  the  pres- 
ent $336  billion  imtll  Congress  has  the 
advantage  of  the  results  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's work. 

Interest  costs  become  most  important 
when  you  consider  that  the  second 
largest  Item  in  our  national  budget,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  natlo'-'i!  defense,  is  the 
Interest  we  pay  on  the  national  debt. 
It  has  steadily  risen  in  recent  years  and 
now  totals  over  $14  billion  a  year.  This 
Is  over  a  billion  dollars  a  month.  If  we 
approve  raising  the  debt  limit  by  an- 
other $29  billion— and  that  Is  exactly 
what  this  bill  would  do — we  will  encour- 
age a  deficit  of  the  same  amount,  neces- 
sitating an  additional  annual  Interest 
payment  of  $1.5  billion.  This  is  based  on 
current  Interest  rates,  and  there  is  no 


assurance  that  such  rates  would  not  go 
even  higher  due  to  the  effects  on  the 
money  market  of  that  very  deficit. 

Therefore,  the  aimual  interest  pay- 
ment oould  rise  well  beyond  the  projected 
$15.5  billion.  If  the  administration  would 
just  sharpen  its  collective  pencils,  it 
would  soon  see  how  such  increases 
affect  the  general  public.  For  instance, 
an  Increase  of  $1.5  billion  in  the  annual 
interest  payment  would  cost  an  average 
family  of  five  almost  $40  a  year  in  extra 
taxes  Just  to  pay  the  added  interest. 
And  to  raise  the  indebtedness  by  $29 
billion  would  be  to  raise  the  per  capita 
indebtedness  to  $1,840 — or  an  Increase  of 
about  $145  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Nation. 

The  record  over  the  past  7  years  is 
anything  but  inspiring,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  interest  payment 
of  $5.1  billion.  If  you  add  on  the  $1.5 
billion  that  would  be  possible  imder  this 
bill,  the  Interest  Increase  would  total 
$6.6  billion,  up  75  percent  since  1961. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  are 
asked  to  go  further  into  debt  or  pay  in- 
creased taxes  to  finance  uncontrolled 
domestic  spending,  another  segment  of 
the  economy  gets  fat  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. It  is  a  situation  that  provides  a 
burden  on  the  poor  with  a  bonanza  for 
the  rich.  As  interest  rates  continue  to  go 
up,  and  as  the  administration  is  suc- 
cessful in  getting  extensions  on  the  ma- 
turity dates  of  Government  securities, 
the  money  lenders  see  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  double  and  possibly  triple  their 
income  through  loans  to  the  Federal 
sector. 

Back  in  1945,  Interest  rates  averaged 
at  1.9  percent  for  the  interest-bearing 
public  debt.  In  April  of  1967,  it  had  risen 
to  an  average  of  over  4.1  percent,  with 
the  newer  borrowing  costing  even  more. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  well  over 
100  percent  in  a  little  over  20  years — a 
doubling  of  the  income  for  those  who 
clip  coupons.  Actually,  the  average  in- 
terest rates  on  the  public  debt  hit  the 
3-percent  level  for  the  first  time  in  1960, 
and  has  increased  well  over  1  percent 
in  the  few  short  years  since  that  time. 
And  please  remember  that  an  increase 
from  3  to  4  percent  in  the  interest  rate 
actually  is  a  33  Vi -percent  Increase  in 
actual  interest.  One  percent  for  the  aver- 
age homeowner  with  a  $20,000  home  loan 
would  cost  him  an  extra  $4,734  over  30 
years.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
Federal  Government,  only  the  homeown- 
ers of  the  Nation  would  not  only  pay 
more  for  their  mortgages,  but  would  also 
help  pick  up  the  Government's  tab 
through  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inflation,  tight  money, 
high  interest  rates — all  caused  by 
mounting  deficit  Government  spend- 
ing— are  threatening  the  Nation  with 
fiscal  catastrophe.  Current  spending  pol- 
icies will  make  these  conditions  worse, 
imtil  the  sheer  weight  of  them  breaks 
the  bank,  and  the  American  people.  The 
only  alternative  is  for  the  Government 
to  reverse  these  trends  before  the  trends 
exert  their  own  unalterablstjpressures. 
I  sincerely  agree  with  the  Kepubllcan 
conclusions  as  stated  In  their  separate 
views  on  the  debt  limit  bill  before  us 
2  weeks  ago,  and  reiterated  in  the  report 
on  the  biU  now  before  us,  that  before 


enacting  an  additional  increase  of  $29 
billion  in  the  debt  limit — making  a  total 
of  $35  billion  since  the  first  of  the  year — 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  the  solemn  duty  and  obligation  to 
reappraise  the  priority  of  domestic  and 
foreign  expenditures — and  to  consider 
additional  sources  of  revenue — in  order 
to  reduce  the  need  for  an  increase  of 
this  magnitude  in  the  Government's  bor- 
rowing authority. 

I  further  agree  that  we  absolutely  can- 
not give  the  administration  a  "blank 
check"  to  nm  up  a  deficit  of  $29  billion. 
In  fact,  I  would  take  it  even  further  in 
denying  them  a  blank  check  In  any 
amoimt. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  but  the  naive  or 
those  who  are  not  concerned  over  deficit 
spending,  that  the  bill  before  us,  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  same  bill  we  voted  down 
on  June  7.  It  still  calls  for  a  rise  in  the 
debt  ceiling  of  $29  bilBon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  supply  the  second  half  of  the 
one-two  punch  by  again  voting  down  this 
unrealistic  legislation.  Then,  let  us  again 
extend  the  invitation  to  the  administra- 
tion to  return  to  the  "Hill  at  the  earliest 
opporttmity,  armed  with  alternatives  in- 
stead of  demands. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
legislation  raising  the  national  debt  limit 
to  the  legal  limit  of  $365  billion  was  pre- 
viously before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  this  House.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  bill  at  that  time,  point- 
ing out  that  high  national  debt  holds  the 
seeds  of  economic  troubles  and  can — all 
depending  on  how  it  is  financed — create 
either  defiation  or  inflation,  each  of 
which  can  visit  harm  upon  our  economy. 
Now  this  same  wolf  stands  before  us 
again  today,  a  quick  and  rather  fruitless 
effort  having  been  made  to  dress  him  up 
in  something  resembling  lamb's  clothing. 
But  His  teeth  are  showing,  for  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  provides  for 
an  eventual  Increase  of  borrowing  power 
for  the  Treasury  of  $365  billion.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  legislation  we  are  now  dealing 
with  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  pre- 
viously defeated,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  end  of  a  $365  billion  limit  is 
cleverly  cloaked  with  scMne  ingenious 
gimmicks. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
administration  needs  this  magnanimous 
legal  debt  limit  in  order  to  work  itself 
out  of  the  hole  it  has  placed  itself  in 
through  irresponsible  fiscal  conduct.  For 
Instance,  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  con- 
servative basis,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
will  be  $29  billion — some  estimates  place 
this  deficit  in  the  area  of  $40  billion.  The 
$29  billion  would,  of  course,  be  neatly  ac- 
commodated by  the  debt  limit  figure  of 
$365  billion  recommended  today  by  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  wisely 
when.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  it  defeated 
a  bill  that  was  twin  to  this  bill  before  us. 
At  that  time,  an  editorial  in  the  June  11, 
1967,  New  York  Times  stated  as  follows: 
There  la  sound  basis  for  criticizing  the 
Administration's  handling  of  the  debt.  Its 
estimates  for  the  new  fiscal  budget  are  clearly 
unrealistic;  spending  wlU  be  well  above  esti- 
mates, largely  becaxise  of  Vietnam,  while 
receipts  wlU  be  lower,  largely  because  of  the 
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•lowdowB  in  <lome6Uc  bu<Laee«  activity.  .  . 
Tlie  AdBftlnlstraUon  ought  to  present  a  re- 
TlMd  Budget. 

These  deficits  are  bad.  Mr.  Chairman. 
because  they  can  promote  deflation,  if 
financed  a  certain  way,  thereby  bring- 
ing harm  to  the  whole  economy.  If,  how- 
ever, a»  is  usually  the  case,  these  deficits 
encourage  Infiatlon,  then  the  resultant 
floed  of  money  would  prompt  high  prices, 
elevated  Interest  rates,  and  tight 
money — all  of  these  conditions  work  real 
hardships  on  those  in  our  society  least 
able  to  bear  the  burden;  that  Is.  the  con- 
sumers of  small  or  moderate  Income,  the 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  and  home 
buyers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  alternative, 
and  that  is  to  continue  our  debt  limit  at 
$336  billion.  Such  a  debt  limit  would  per- 
mit the  financing  of  our  Government  ex- 
penditures through  September  30.  1967. 
This  would  provide  time  in  wlileh  the  ad- 
-minlstratlon  could  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  pitfalls  of  fl.scal  folly,  and. 
hopefully,  an  appreciation  of  prudence 
in  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chairman,  today  marks  the  si.xth  time 
during  the  Johnson  administration  that 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  our  public  debt  This  time, 
as  In  the  pcist,  we  will  hear  many  dif- 
ferent figures  designed  to  illustrate  more 
meaningfully  the  huge  size  of  this  debt. 
We  will  be  told,  for  instance,  that  by 
the  end  of  1968  the  Government's  official 
debt  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,700 
per  person,  or  $6,800  per  average  fam- 
ily. 

Federal  taxes  take  a  big  chunk  of  the 
earnings  of  the  average  American.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
worker  puts  in  more  than  2  hours  every 
day  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  taxes,  be- 
fore he  starts  to  earn  his  take-home 
pay.  And,  this  does  not  inclujie  the  addi- 
tional tax  and  hieher  prices  caused  by 
inflation.  Thofe  of  us  who  have  con- 
sistently opposed  increases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  maintain  it  Is  Irresponsible  and 
imjust  to  embark  on  vast,  and  in  many 
cases  Inefficient  and  wasteful,  spending 
programs  which  leave  future  genera- 
tions little  more  than  the  unpaid  bill 
It  Is  a  lot  like  an  Individual  using  some- 
body else's  charge  account,  because  they 
are  luwllllng  or  unable  to  pay  their  own 
way. 

There  Is  no  excuse,  except  In  time  of 
luitlonal  emergency  declared  so  by  Con- 
gress, for  a  country  to  engage  in  deficit 
financing.  If  this  administration  was 
forced  to  pay  its  way  many  of  the  most 
InefSdent  and  wasteful  programs  of  the 
Oreat  Society  would  undoubtedly  be 
eliminated  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  weeks  ago  In  an  his- 
toric vote  the  House  showed  Itself  in 
favor  of  standing  up  for  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  American  people  instead  of 
taking  the  easy  political  way  out  and 
turned  down  a  request  for  an  increase 
of  $29  billion  In  the  debt  celling  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  In  reviewing 
the  events  leading  up  to  that  historic 
vote,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
minority  views  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  ai^  Means 


was  a  most  influential  factor  in  tliis  de- 
cision by  the  House. 

I  siiould  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  put 
this  report  together,  because  these  views 
bear  so  heavily  on  the  future  stability 
of  our  great  Nation.  I  Include  a  portion 
of  tills  report  with  my  remarks  so  that 
concerned  Americans  everywhere  may 
have  a  chance  to  more  thoroughly  study 
them.  I  sincerely  hope  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Uiat  financing  of  wasteful  pro- 
grams by  mortgaging  the  income  of  fu- 
ture generations  at  such  a  tremendous 
cost  will  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  I  am 
sure  the  vast  majority  of  the  Americans 
agree  with  me. 

EXCESSIVE   DOMESTIC    ^PENDING    REAL   THREAT   TO 
THE  ECONOMY-  -NOT  vnCTNAM 

A  Democrat  administration  and  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  ha\e  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  tbat  there  was  no  deficiency 
In  our  society  wUlch  the  Federal  purse  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  Federal  regulation  could 
not  cure.  We  have  seen  each  piece  of  legisla- 
tion beget  more  legislation,  each  new  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government  beget 
other  expenditures 

The  level  of  domestic  spending  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  alone — wholly  apart 
from  our  defense  retiulremenis  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam — has  lncrea.sed  from  ;ibout  t46  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965  to  approximately  St36  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968  Tvro-lhlrds  of  the  $28.3 
billion  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  measured 
la  the  national  income  accounts  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  nondefense  spending  More- 
over, as  projected  In  the  January  1967  b'ldget 
message,  over  half  of  the  proposed  S37  billion 
lncrea.se  In  outlays  from  flical  19G6  throujih 
fiscal   1968  Is  to  be  In   nondefense  programs. 

To  finance  the  expansion  of  Us  so-called 
Great  Society— in  the  face  of  ever-Increasing 
coets  of  the  war  in  Vletnam--the  adminis- 
tration proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  This 
policy  has  resulted,  not  only  In  this  proposal 
to  increase  the  Government's  borrowing  au- 
thority by  $35  billion  In  just  3  months  but 
inflation  at  home,  an  ever-increasing  deficit 
m  our  balance  cf  payments,  disruptive  pres- 
sures on  the  financial  markets  ftt  home  and 
a  concern  over  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  abroad  The  .American  public  Is  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  administration's 
profligacy  through  higher  prices,  higher  in- 
terest charges,  tight  money,  and  the  Jeopardy 
of  the  future  of  our  economy. 

DEBT    I.VCRFASC    NOT    ArTRlE)VT.«LE    TO    VIETNAM 

COSTS 

■While  the  proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that 
the  $29  billion  additional  debt  Increase  Is 
brought  about  solely  on  account  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  facts  belle  that  claim  During 
the  past  3  years^whlch  encompass  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  escalatlon^Federal 
tax  revenues  have  increased  siifficlently  to 
more  than  offset  any  costs  attributable  to 
the  war  The  administration  seeks  this  debt 
increase  notwithstanding  Its  estimate  that 
Federal  revenues  In  fiscal  1968.  even  without 
a  tax  Increase  will  exceed  by  $28  billion  t.ix 
collections  for  fiscal  1965  If  the  adminis- 
tration had  held  the  line  on  the  domestic 
front,  the  increased  tax  revenues — which 
are  partly  attributable  to  the  "feedback"  re- 
sulting from  defense  expenditures — would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  finance  all  present 
and  projected  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  the 
committee  that  the  Vietnam  w.tr  was  a 
"costly  war"  But  a  budget  was  submitted 
by  the  administration  for  fiscal  1967.  and 
again  for  fiscal  1968.  on  the  assumption  that 
we  could  fight  this  coirtly  war  and  a*  the 
same  time  continue  unrestrained  spending 
on  tU«  domestic  front   That  is  what  this  bUl 


U  Intended  to  finance.  It  Is  the  direct  result 
of  the  administration's  policy  of  "guns,  but- 
ter.  and  Jam." 

ADMINISTKATTON     OrFTRS     NO     ALTEENATrV  E     TO 
DEBT   rlNANCING 

Before  asldng  the  Congress  for  a  debt  In- 
creafie  of  $29  billion— superimposed  on  a  debt 
Increase  of  $6  billion  only  3  months  ago— 
the  administration  should  be  prepared  to 
ofTer  to  the  Congreso  constructive  alterna- 
tives The  priorities  of  domestic  expenditures 
should  be  reappraised  In  the  light  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  deficit.  However,  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  wining 
or  prepared  to  discuss  any  reasonable 
alternative. 

Under  interrogation  by  the  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  steadfastly  refused 
to  conalder  a  reappraisal  of  the  priorities  of 
domestic  expenditures.  He  was  not  even  pre- 
pared to  dlscusa  the  proposed  tax  incredse 
as  an  alternative  to  further  debt. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  opposed  to  H.R.  10867.  It  Is 
in  substance  and  effect  the  same  bill 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  7,  1967.  It  would 
eventually  increase  the  borrowing  au- 
thonty  of  the  Treasury  to  a  maximum  of 
$365  billion.  Cleverly  camouflaged  by 
step  increases  and  a  "sliding  scale"  debt 
ceiling,  the  proposed  bill  is  again  designed 
to  accommodate  prospective  deficits  of 
$29  billion.  It  represents  on  the  part  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
an  arrogant  demand  that  the  House  re- 
pudiate its  earlier  position  and,  without 
any  additional  information,  sanction  the 
administration's  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible approach  to  Federal  spending 
and  budget  deficits. 

The  vote  on  the  earlier  debt-ceiling  bill 
refiected  a  strong  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  ever- rising 
deficits  must  be  curbed.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  Johnson-Hiunphrey  administration 
has  refused  to  heed  the  request  of  House 
Republicans  to  revise  Its  1968  budget, 
and  to  cut  back  on  nonessential  spend- 
ing. It  has  once  again  resorted  to  jug- 
gling and  gimmickry,  evasiveness  and 
fiscal  sleight-of-hand. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  earlier 
request  for  a  $29  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  cautioned  that  spending 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  "undoubtedly " 
would  exceed  the  figure  contained  In 
President  Johnson's  budget. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  11.  1967,  New 
York  Times  pointedly  stated : 

There  Is  sound  basts  for  criticizing  the 
AdnUnlBtratlon's  handling  of  the  debt.  Its 
estimates  for  the  new  fiscal  budget  are 
clearly  unreail.stic;  spending  will  be  well 
at)ove  estimates,  largely  because  of  Vietnam, 
while  receipts  wKl  be  lower,  largely  because 
of  the  slowdown  In  domestic  business  activ- 
ity .  .  The  Administration  ought  to  pre- 
sent a  revised  Budget. 

A  June  14,  1967,  release  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
warned : 

The  Joint  Ecoiiomlc  Committee  Is  and  has 
been  very  much  concer.'ied  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  growing  prospects 
that  the  Nation  faces,  the  largest  Budget 
deficit  since  World  War  II  In  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Deficits  of  these  magnitudes.  If  realised, 
coming  on  top  of  the  bul'.t-ln  cost-push  rJ- 
fl»Uonary  pressures  caused  by  wage  and  price 
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Increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  In  all  probability  bring  about  a  retiu^n 
of  excessively  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  conditions  similar  to,  If  not  worse 
than,  last  year.  This  is  a  meat-axe  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation 
which  could  produce  great  harm  to  just 
those  sections  of  the  economy  least  able  to 
bear  its  burdens,  namely,  consumers,  small 
businessmen,  farmers  and  home  buyers. 

And  on  June  15, 1967,  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  in  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  pre- 
dicted that  an  escalating  budget  deficit 
may  require  an  Income  tax  increase  as 
high  as  10  percent  for  1968. 

In  this  fiscal  crisis,  the  Republican 
resolution  which  would  return  the  1968 
budget  to  the  President,  and  request  that 
he  indicate  the  places  and  amoimts 
where  he  believes  that  reductions  can  be 
made,  should  receive  priority  considera- 
tion. To  date  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  refused  to  schedule  this  important 
measure  even  though  the  Republican 
leadership  has  introduced  a  special  dis- 
charge resolution  under  rule  27,  section 
4  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Until  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration has  reviewed  and  reassessed  its 
fiscal  policies  and  forwarded  to  Congress 
up-to-date  and  credible  information  re- 
garding anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues,  the  requested  debt-celling  in- 
crease should  not  be  granted.  The  debt 
limit  should  be  continued  at  the  present 
$336  billion  level.  This  will  be  adequate 
to  finance  the  Government  expenditures 
through  September  30,  1967.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership  and  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
10661)  which  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. We  urge  its  enactment  and  the  re- 
jection of  H.R.  10867. 

Mr,  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  again,  as  I  have  always  in  the  past, 
vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit.  We 
must  find  ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
bills  that  we  pass  on  here  in  Congress 
other  than  what  we  have  been  doing 
presently,  that  is  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 
This  must  and  can  be  done  because  we 
live  in  a  prosperous  time.  We  can  pay 
bills  as  we  go  along  if  we  control  spend- 
ing. Also,  when  we  do  this  we  will  be 
more  frugal  with  our  tax  dollars.  We  must 
do  this  also  because  there  is  no  way  to 
limit  the  cost  of  living  as  it  goes  up — 
there  is  no  way  to  check  inflation  when 
we  continue  to  participate  in  deficit 
spending. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  other  and 
better  answers  to  some  of  our  costly 
domestic  programs.  These  must  be  ex- 
plored   These  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  ways  to  make 
our  present  programs  more  adequate  and 
more  effective,  and  this,  too,  must  be 
done.  To  do  the  kind  of  job  that  must 
be  done,  we  must  break  with  some  of 
the  traditions  that  have  characterized 
the  Congress.  We  must  abandon  some 
of  the  precedents  that  are  handicaps  to 
a  modem  Congress,  and  we  must  change 
some  of  the  House  rules  to  unleash  some 
powers  and  to  give  us  flexibility  In  order 
to  meet  the  demands  and  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  impresslngly 
spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri [Mr.  Curtis],  and  others  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  get  the  facts — all  of  the  facts. 
Then  we  must  examine  the  facts,  facts 
that  can  be  depended  upon  and  are  ur- 
gently needed.  Those  that  are  handed 
to  us  by  this  administration  have  been 
proven  wrong  time  after  time.  Credi- 
bilities in  budget  matter  Is  as  bad  as  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Had  we  had  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  a  modem  Congress  needs,  we 
could  have  determined  that  long  ago. 
In  other  phases  of  our  economy  auto- 
matic data  processing  is  used.  What  bet- 
ter use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  can  be  made  than  to  get 
accurate  budget  estimates  on  which  to 
make  sound  Judgments. 

I  repeat,  I  shall  vote  against  raising 
the  debt  limit.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  has  been  proven  to  me  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  pay  the  bills  and  In- 
stitute the  programs  for  carrying  on  the 
will  of  Congress  and  attending  to  the 
great  objectives  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  growing  increasingly  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  legislation  to  Increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  We  will  soon  be  voting  on 
this  legislation  again,  and  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  this  proposal. 

Unless  we  approve  an  increase  in  the 
debt  celling,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  bills  or  repay  all  of 
its  maturing  debt  after  June  30,  1967.  As 
you  all  know,  under  existing  law  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  of  $336  billion  reverts, 
after  Jime  30,  to  $285  billion.  As  a  result, 
the  Treasury  would  be  unable  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  Its  lawful  obligations.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  an  In- 
crease In  the  debt  celling,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  would  be  In  a  position  tanta- 
mount to  being  bankrupt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  at  odds  with  the  Increase  in 
the  debt  celling  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  administration  because  there  are 
real  differences  over  budget  and  spend- 
ing forecasts. 

I  am  sympathetic,  to  be  sure,  with 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  some  of  my 
able  colleagues  in  debate  last  week  over 
the  proposed  debt  celling  Increase. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  today 
is  that  the  way  to  resolve  these  differ- 
ences is  not  by  courting  financial  chaos 
and  untold  hardship  for  the  millions  who 
rightfully  expect  to  be  paid  or  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  Government. 

As  you  might  imagine,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  veterans  and  our  space  work 
if  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased  by 
June  30.  As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  have  endeavored  to 
find  out  what  would  happen. 

What  I  have  learned  is  disheartening, 
to  say  the  least. 

According  to  current  projections,  the 
Treasury  expects  to  have  about  $7  bil- 
lion, or  somewhat  less,  In  cash  on  hand 
on  July  1  and  will  be  able  to  pay  its  bills 
only  through  July  13.  Much  of  that  cash 
would  have  to  be  used  to  redeem  matur- 
ing Treasury  bills.  The  $285  billion  debt 


limit  would  not  permit  a  refinancing  of 
those  maturing  Treasury  securities. 

Thereafter,  there  would  be  no  more 
money. 

Veterans'  pensions  and  benefits  are 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  month — 
the  monthly  total  is  about  $500  million — 
and  these  would  be  paid  promptly  on 
July  1.  But  before  the  next  payment 
date,  August  1,  the  Treasury  would  be 
out  of  cash,  and  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  families  would  not  receive 
benefits  from  then  on. 

Contractors  in  our  space  program 
would  be  affected  even  earlier.  The  con- 
tractors probably  would  not  receive  any 
more  Government  checks  after  July  13 
for  their  work.  Involved,  at  first,  would 
be  the  Treasury's  Inability  to  pay  about 
$225  million,  due  for  the  latter  half  of 
July,  or  about  half  of  the  $450  million  the 
Treasury  pays  every  month  to  these  con- 
tractors. 

Needless  to  say,  the  failure  to  pay  for 
space  work  and  veteran  benefits  would  be 
very  serious  and  terrible,  not  only  for  all 
individuals  concerned,  but  the  countiy 
as  a  whole. 

Such  a  development  has  to  be  avoided. 
We  must  increase  the  debt  ceiling — and 
do  so  with  dispatch,  before  the  June  30 
deadline  that  is  rapidly  approaching.  We 
also  must  avoid  temporary  expedients 
that  would  keep  such  people  as  veterans 
and  space  contractors  worrying  from 
month  to  month  about  the  danger  thj^t 
their  payments  from  the  Government 
would  suddenly  be  cut  off. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
have  not  consistently  supported  increases 
in  the  debt  limit.  Moreover,  I  certainly  do 
not  endorse  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Great  Society.  The  administration  of 
some  of  these  programs  urgently  needs 
improvement,  and  some  might  best  be 
abolished. 

However,  the  way  to  deal  with  those 
issues  Is  in  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process — not  by  precipitating  a 
Government  financial  crisis.  In  addition, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  time 
between  now  and  Jime  20  to  make  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  decisions  on 
where  money  can  be  saved — although  I 
certainly  hope  that  those  decisions  will 
be  made. 

I  cannot  resolve  a  vote  against  this 
measure  In  my  own  good  conscience.  As  I 
have  said,  I  have  voted  against  the  debt 
limit  increase  before.  I  have  not,  however, 
voted  against  it  when  so  many  men  have 
been  committed  to  combat  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  when  this  coxmtry  must 
be  constantly  prepared  to  meet  crises  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  what  would  happen  to  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pension  and  to 
the  VA  medical  services  if  the  Congress 
failed  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  On  this 
specific  question  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  I  include  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

ExECtrnvE   Office   or  the   Presi- 
dent,  Bureau   of   the   Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  15.  1967. 
Hon,  Olin  E.  Teacue, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teacue  :  You  asked  the  question : 
"What  would  happen  to  veterans'  compensa- 
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slowdown  In  domestic  busLneee  activity.  .  ■ 
Th*  AdxalnlstnUon  ought  to  present  a  re- 
Tls«d  Budget. 

Tbese  deflelta  are  bad,  Mr.  Chairman. 
because  they  can  promote  deflation,  If 
financed  a  certain  way,  thereby  bring- 
ing harm  to  the  whble  economy.  If,  how- 
ever, as  Is  usually  the  case,  these  deficit* 
encourage  inflation,  then  the  resultant 
floed  of  money  would  prompt  high  prices, 
elevated  interest  rates,  and  tight 
money— all  of  these  conditions  work  real 
hardships  on  those  In  our  society  least 
able  to  bear  the  burden ;  that  Is.  the  con- 
sumers of  smsUl  or  moderate  income,  the 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  and  home 
buyers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  alternative. 
and  that  Is  to  continue  our  debt  limit  at 
$336  billion.  Such  a  debt  limit  would  per- 
mit the  financing  of  our  Government  ex- 
pehditures  through  September  30,  1967, 
This  would  provide  time  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration could  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  pitfalls  of  fl.scal  folly,  and. 
hopefully,  an  appreciation  of  prudence 
in  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chairman,  today  marks  the  sixth  time 
during  the  Johnson  administration  that 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  our  public  debt  This  time, 
as  in  the  p€«t.  we  will  hear  many  dif- 
ferent figures  designed  to  illustrate  more 
meaningfully  the  huge  size  of  this  debt. 
We  will  be  told,  for  instance,  that  by 
the  end  of  1968  the  Government's  ofHcial 
debt  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,700 
per  person,  or  $6,800  per  average  fam- 
ily. 

Federal  taxes  take  a  big  chunk  of  the 
earnings  of  the  average  American.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  averace 
worker  puts  in  more  than  2  hours  every 
day  to  cam  enough  to  pay  his  taxes,  be- 
fore he  starts  to  earn  his  take-home 
pay.  And,  this  does  not  Include  the  addi- 
tional tax  and  higher  prices  caused  by 
inflation.  Thofe  of  us  who  have  con- 
sistently opposed  mcreases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  maintain  it  Is  irrt.sponsible  and 
unjust  to  embark  on  vast,  and  in  many 
cases  taiefflcient  and  wasteful,  spending 
programs  which  leave  future  genera- 
tions little  more  than  the  unpaid  bill. 
It  is  a  lot  like  an  individual  using  some- 
body else's  charge  account,  because  they 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  their  own 
way. 

There  is  no  excuse,  except  in  time  of 
national  emergency  declared  so  by  Con- 
gress, for  a  country  to  engage  in  deficit 
financing.  If  this  administration  was 
forced  to  pay  Its  way  many  of  the  most 
inefficient  and  wasteful  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  would  undoubtedly  be 
eliminated  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  weeks  ago  in  an  his- 
toric vote  the  House  showed  itself  in 
favor  of  standing  up  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  Instead  of 
taking  the  easy  political  way  out  and 
turned  down  a  request  for  an  increase 
of  $29  billion  In  the  debt  celling  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  In  reviewing 
the  events  leading  up  to  that  historic 
vote.  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
minority  views  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


was  a  most  influential  factor  in  this  de- 
cision by  the  House. 

I  shoiild  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  put 
this  report  together,  because  these  views 
bear  so  heavily  on  the  future  stability 
of  our  great  Nation.  I  include  a  portion 
of  this  report  with  my  remarks  so  that 
concerned  Americans  everywhere  may 
have  a  chance  to  more  thoroughly  study 
them.  I  slncvely  hope  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  financing  of  wasteful  pro- 
grams by  mortgaging  the  income  of  fu- 
ture generations  at  such  a  tremendous 
cost  will  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  I  am 
sure  the  vast  majority  of  the  Americans 
agree  with  me. 

EXCESSIVE   DOMESTIC    SPENDING    KtAh   THREAT   TO 
THE  ECONOMY— NOT  VIITNAM 

A  Democrat  administration  and  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  ha\e  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  deficiency 
in  our  society  wblch  the  Federal  purse  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  Federal  regulation  could 
not  cure.  We  have  seen  each  piece  of  legisla- 
tion beget  more  legislation,  each  new  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government  beget 
other  expenditures 

The  level  or  domestic  spending  In  the  ad- 
mlnls'.ratlve  budget  alone — wholly  apart 
from  our  defense  rectulremeni.^  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam— has  increa.5ed  from  about  «46  bil- 
lion tor  fiscal  1965  to  approximately  $66  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968  Two-thirds  of  the  $28  3 
blUiou  Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966-  as  measured 
m  the  national  Income  accounts — l.s  ac- 
counted for  by  nondefense  spending  More- 
over, as  projected  In  the  Januarv-  1967  budget 
message,  over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  billion 
increa.se  In  outlays  from  fiscal  1966  through 
fiscal   1968  Is  to  be  In   nondefense  programs. 

To  finance  the  expansion  of  Us  so-called 
Great  Society— In  the  face  of  ever-Increasing 
costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — the  adminis- 
tration proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  This 
policy  has  resulted,  not  only  in  this  proposal 
to  Increase  the  Government's  borrowing  au- 
thority by  $35  billion  In  Just  3  months  but 
Inflation  at  home,  an  ever-Increasing  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  p.iyments,  disruptive  pres- 
sures on  the  financial  m.irkets  nt  home  and 
a  concern  over  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  abroad  The  American  public  Is  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  administration's 
profligacy  through  higher  prices,  higher  in- 
terest charges,  tight  money,  and  the  Jeopardy 
of  the  future  of  our  economy. 

DEBT    INCRFASE    NOT    ArTRUlVTABLF.    TO    VIET.SAM 
COSTS 

While  the  proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that 
the  $29  billion  additional  debt  Increase  Is 
brought  about  solely  on  account  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  the  facts  belle  that  claim.  During 
the  past  3  years — which  encompass  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  escalation — Federal 
tax  revenues  have  Increased  sufficiently  to 
more  than  offset  any  costs  attributable  to 
the  war  The  administration  seeks  this  debt 
Increase  notwithstanding  Its  estimate  that 
Federal  revenues  In  fiscal  1968.  even  without 
a  tax  increase  wUl  exceed  by  $23  billion  tax 
collections  for  fiscal  1965  If  the  admlnis- 
traUon  had  held  the  line  on  the  domestic 
front,  the  increased  tax  revenues — which 
are  partly  attributable  to  the  'feedback"  re- 
sulting from  defense  expenditures — would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  finance  all  present 
and  projected  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  the 
committee  that  the  Vietnam  w  ir  was  a 
"costly  war."  But  a  budget  was  submitted 
by  the  administration  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
again  for  fiscal  1968.  on  the  assumption  that 
we  could  fight  this  costly  war  and  at  the 
siune  time  continue  unrestrained  spending 
vn  tUe  domestic  front.  Tlvat  is  what  this  bill 


U  Intended  to  finance.  It  Is  the  direct  result 
of  the  administrations  policy  of  "guns,  but- 
ter, and  Jam." 

ADMINJST«ATION     OFFEBa     NO     ALTIB^iATIV  E     TO 
DEBT    rlNANCING 

Before  asltlng  the  Congress  for  a  debt  la- 
cresfie  of  $29  bUUon— superlmpoeed  on  a  debt 
Increase  of  $6  billion  only  3  months  ago— 
the  administration  should  be  prepared  to 
offer  to  the  Congresa  constructive  alterna- 
tives. The  priorities  of  domestic  expenditures 
should  be  reappraised  In  the  light  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  deficit.  However,  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  willing 
or  prepared  to  discuss  any  reasonable 
alternative. 

Under  Interrogation  by  the  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  steadfastly  refused 
to  consider  a  reappraisal  of  the  priorities  of 
domestic  expenditures.  He  was  not  even  pre- 
pared to  discus*  the  proposed  tax  increase 
a£  an  alternative  to  further  debt. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  opposed  to  H.R.  10867.  It  Is 
in  substance  and  effect  the  same  bill 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  7,  1967.  It  would 
eventually  increase  the  borrowing  au- 
tliority  of  the  Treasury  to  a  maximum  of 
$365  billion.  Cleverly  camouflaged  by 
step  increases  and  a  "sliding  scale  "  debt 
ceiling,  the  proposed  bill  is  again  designed 
to  accommodate  prospective  deficits  of 
$29  billion.  It  represents  on  the  part  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
an  arrogant  demand  that  the  House  re- 
pudiate its  earlier  position  and,  without 
any  additional  information,  sanction  the 
administration's  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible approach  to  Federal  spending 
and  budget  deficits. 

The  vote  on  the  earlier  debt-ceiling  bill 
reflected  a  strong  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  ever- rising 
deficits  must  be  curbed.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
has  refused  to  heed  the  request  of  House 
Republicans  to  revise  its  1968  budget, 
and  to  cut  back  on  nonessential  spend- 
ing. It  has  once  again  resorted  to  jug- 
gling and  gimmickry,  evasiveness  and 
fiscal  sleight-of-hand. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  earlier 
request  for  a  $29  billion  Increase  In  the 
debt  celling,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  cautioned  that  spending 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  "undoubtedly" 
would  exceed  the  figure  contained  in 
President  Johnson's  budget. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  11,  1967,  New 
York  Times  pointedly  stated : 

There  Is  sound  basis  for  criticizing  the 
AdmlnlstraUon's  handling  of  the  debt.  Its 
estimates  for  the  new  fiscal  budget  are 
clearly  unreaJistlc;  spending  will  te  well 
above  estim:»tes.  largely  because  of  Vietnam, 
while  receipts  wl'.l  be  lower,  largely  because 
of  the  slowdown  In  domestic  business  acuv- 
Ity  .  .  The  Administration  ought  to  pre- 
sent a  revised  Budget. 

A  June  14.  1967,  release  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
warned : 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  and  has 
been  very  much  conce.-ned  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  growing  prospects 
that  the  Nation  faces,  the  largest  Budget 
deficit  since  World  War  11  In  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Deficits  of  these  magnitudes.  If  realized. 
coming  on  top  of  the  bulli-ln  cost-push  i:i- 
flskUonary  pressures  caused  by  wage  and  prire 
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increases  over  and  above  the  guidelines, 
would  in  all  probability  bring  about  a  return 
of  excessively  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  conditions  similar  to,  if  not  worse 
than,  last  year.  This  Is  a  meat-axe  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation 
which  could  produce  great  harm  to  just 
those  sections  of  the  economy  least  able  to 
bear  Its  burdens,  namely,  consumers,  small 
businessmen,  farmeis  and  home  buyers. 

And  on  June  15. 1967,  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  In  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  pre- 
dicted that  an  escalating  budget  deficit 
may  require  an  income  tax  increase  as 
high  as  10  percent  for  1968. 

In  this  fiscal  crisis,  the  Republican 
resolution  which  would  return  the  1968 
budget  to  the  President,  and  request  that 
he  indicate  the  places  and  amounts 
where  he  believes  that  reductions  can  be 
made  should  receive  priority  considera- 
tion. To  date  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  refused  to  schedule  this  Important 
measure  even  though  the  Republican 
leadership  has  introduced  a  special  dis- 
charge resolution  under  rule  27,  section 
4  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Until  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration has  reviewed  and  reassessed' its 
fiscal  policies  and  forwarded  to  Congress 
up-to-date  and  credible  information  re- 
garding anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues,  the  requested  debt-ceiling  in- 
crease should  not  be  granted.  The  debt 
limit  should  be  continued  at  the  present 
$336  billion  level.  This  will  be  adequate 
to  finance  the  Government  expenditures 
through  September  30.  1967.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership  and  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mlttee  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
10661)  which  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. We  urge  its  enactment  and  the  re- 
jection of  H.R.  10867. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  again,  as  I  have  always  In  the  past, 
vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit.  We 
must  find  ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
bills  that  we  pass  on  here  in  Congress 
other  than  what  we  have  been  doing 
presently,  that  is  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 
This  must  and  can  be  done  because  we 
live  in  a  prosperous  time.  We  can  pay 
bills  as  we  go  along  if  we  control  spend- 
ing. Also,  when  we  do  this  we  will  be 
more  f  nigal  with  our  tax  dollars.  We  must 
do  this  also  because  there  is  no  way  to 
limit  the  cost  of  living  as  it  goes  up — 
there  is  no  way  to  check  inflation  when 
we  continue  to  participate  in  deficit 
spending. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  other  and 
better  answers  to  some  of  our  costly 
domestic  programs.  These  must  be  ex- 
plored. These  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  ways  to  make 
our  present  programs  more  adequate  and 
more  effective,  and  this,  too.  must  be 
done.  To  do  the  kind  of  job  that  must 
be  done,  we  must  break  with  some  of 
the  traditions  that  have  characterized 
the  Congress.  We  must  abandon  some 
of  the  precedents  that  are  handicaps  to 
a  modem  Congress,  and  we  must  change 
some  of  the  House  rules  to  unleash  some 
powers  and  to  give  us  flexibility  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  and  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  impresslngly 
spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri [Mr.  CtTRiis],  and  others  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  get  the  facts — all  of  the  facts. 
Then  we  must  Examine  the  facts,  facts 
that  can  be  depended  upon  and  are  ur- 
gently needed.  Those  that  are  handed 
to  us  by  this  administration  have  been 
proven  wrong  time  after  time.  Credi- 
bilities in  budget  matter  is  as  bad  as  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Had  we  had  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  a  modem  Congress  needs,  we 
could  have  determined  that  long  ago. 
In  other  phases  of  our  economy  auto- 
matic data  processing  is  used.  What  bet- 
ter use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  can  be  made  than  to  get 
accurate  budget  estimates  on  which  to 
make  sound  Judgments. 

I  repeat,  I  shall  vote  against  raising 
the  debt  limit.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  has  been  proven  to  me  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  pay  the  bills  and  in- 
stitute the  programs  for  carrying  on  the 
will  of  Congress  and  attending  to  the 
great  objectives  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  growing  increasingly  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  We  will  soon  be  voting  on 
this  legislation  again,  and  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  this  proposal. 

Unless  we  approve  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  bills  or  repay  all  of 
its  maturing  debt  after  June  30,  1967.  As 
you  all  know,  under  existing  law  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  of  $336  billion  reverts, 
after  June  30,  to  $285  billion.  As  a  result, 
the  Treasury  would  be  unable  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  its  lawful  obligations.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  celling,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  In  a  position  tanta- 
mount to  being  bankrupt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  at  odds  with  the  increase  In 
the  debt  ceiling  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  administration  because  there  are 
real  differences  over  budget  and  spend- 
ing forecasts. 

I  am  sympathetic,  to  be  sure,  with 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  some  of  my 
able  colleagues  in  debate  last  week  over 
the  proposed  debt  ceiling  increase. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  today 
Is  that  the  way  to  resolve  these  differ- 
ences is  not  by  courting  financial  chaos 
and  untold  hardship  for  the  millions  who 
rightfully  expect  to  be  paid  or  to  receive 
beneflts  from  the  Government. 

As  you  might  imagine,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  veterans  and  our  sp£U%  work 
if  the  debt  limit  is  not  Increased  by 
June  30.  As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  have  endeavored  to 
flnd  out  what  would  happen. 

What  I  have  learned  is  disheartening, 
to  say  the  least. 

According  to  current  projections,  the 
Treasury  expects  to  have  about  $7  bil- 
lion, or  somewhat  less.  In  cash  on  hand 
on  July  1  and  will  be  able  to  pay  its  bills 
only  through  July  13.  Much  of  that  cash 
would  have  to  be  used  to  redeem  matur- 
ing Treasury  bills.  The  $285  billion  debt 


limit  would  not  permit  a  refinancing  of 
those  maturing  Treasury  securities. 

Thereafter,  there  would  be  no  more 
money. 

Veterans'  pensions  and  benefits  are 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  month — 
the  monthly  total  is  about  $500  million — 
and  these  would  be  paid  promptly  on 
July  1.  But  before  the  next  payment 
date,  August  1,  the  Treasury  would  be 
out  of  cash,  and  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  families  would  not  receive 
benefits  from  then  on. 

Contractors  in  our  space  program 
would  be  affected  even  earlier.  The  con- 
tractors probably  would  not  receive  any 
more  Government  checks  after  July  13 
for  their  work.  Involved,  at  first,  would 
be  the  Treasury's  inability  to  pay  about 
$225  million,  due  for  the  latter  half  of 
July,  or  about  half  of  the  $450  million  the 
Treasury  pays  every  month  to  these  con- 
tractors. 

Needless  to  say,  the  failure  to  pay  for 
space  work  and  veteran  benefits  would  be 
very  serious  and  terrible,  not  only  for  all 
individuals  concerned,  but  the  counti-y 
as  a  whole. 

Such  a  development  has  to  be  avoided. 
We  must  increase  the  debt  celling — and 
do  so  with  disi>atch,  before  the  June  30 
deadline  that  is  rapidly  approaching.  We 
also  must  avoid  temporary  expedients 
that  would  keep  such  people  as  veterans- 
and  space  contractors  worrying  from 
month  to  month  about  the  danger  that 
their  payments  from  the  Government 
would  suddenly  be  cut  off. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
have  not  consistently  supported  Increases 
In  the  debt  limit.  Moreover,  I  certainly  do 
not  endorse  all  of  the  progrjnns  of  the 
Great  Society.  The  administration  of 
some  of  these  programs  urgently  needs 
improvement,  and  some  might  best  be 
abolished. 

However,  the  way  to  deal  with  those 
issues  is  In  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process — not  by  precipitating  a 
Government  financial  crisis.  In  addition, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  time 
between  now  and  June  20  to  make  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  decisions  on 
where  money  can  be  saved — although  I 
certainly  hope  that  those  decisions  will 
be  made. 

I  cannot  resolve  a  vote  against  this 
measure  In  my  own  good  conscience.  As  I 
have  said,  I  have  voted  against  the  debt 
limit  Increase  before.  I  have  not,  however, 
voted  against  It  when  so  many  men  have 
been  committed  to  combat  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  when  this  country  must 
be  constantly  prepared  to  meet  crises  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  what  would  happen  to  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pension  and  to 
the  VA  medical  services  if  the  Congress 
failed  to  Increase  the  debt  limit.  On  this 
specific  question  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Ettrector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  I  include  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Executive  Ofticb   op  the   Presi- 
dent,  Bureau   of  the   Budoet, 
Washington,  B.C..  June  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  T^eague, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Teague:  You  asked  the  question: 
"What  would  happen  to  veterans'  compensa- 
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tlon  and  p«n«lon«  and  to  veterans'  medical 
serricea  If  the  Congreaa  falls  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit?" 

Without  action  by  the  Congress,  the  debt 
limit  falls  to  3285  billion  on  July  1.  1967.  At 
that  time  the  actual  debt  outstanding  will  be 
approxlHiately  •337  WUlon.  No  Treasury  se- 
eurttlea  could  be  issued — even  to  pay  oC 
maturing  Isaues — until  the  debt  fell  below 
$286  bllUon. 

On  July  1.  the  Treasury  will  have  perhaps 
•7  bUllon  cash  on  hand.  This  would  be  used 
up  within  two  weeks  in  order  to  pay  the 
owners  of  securities  which  mature  during 
that  time,  and  to  meet  other  obligations  In 
excesa  of  current  revenues.  Each  week,  for 
example,  some  $2.3  billion  of  Treasury  bills 
come  due.  whose  repayment  would  quickly 
abecHD  Treasury  cash,  since  new  Treasury 
blllB  could  not  be  issued  for  that  purpose. 

After  Ita  cash  balances  were  exhausted. 
by  mid-July,  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
cease  all  payments  for  veterans'  benefits,  de- 
fense supplies  to  Vietnam,  and  all  other 
Federal  actlvltlee.  In  order  to  use  the  Incom- 
ing tax  revenues  to  pay  off  the  holders  of 
matvirlng  U.S.  Government  securities.  Alter- 
natively, It  would  have  to  default  on  the 
payment  of  Government  securities  In  order  to 
meet  current  expenditures  for  Government 
operations  and  to  make  payments  under 
prior  contract. 

In  short,  failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
would  require  either  a  wholesale  default  on 
Oovemment  securities  or  a  cessation  of 
practically  all  Government  activities.  Includ- 
ing payments  to  veterans  and  support  of  our 
troop*  In  Vietnam.  This  U  obviously  a  choice 
which  no  Government  should  ever  have  to 

make. 

This  covmtry  has  never  defaulted  on  Its 
obUgatlons.  Surely  no  responsible  person 
would  fall  to  support  action  which  makes  It 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  honor  Its 
commitments. 
Sincerely. 

Chables  L.  Schultzx. 

Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions—the American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans — all  support  the  en- 
actment of  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  wliich  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 
Hon.  Wn*om  D.  Mills. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
jfeons.  House  of  Representativea.  Wash- 
tngton,  D.C. 

The  American  Legion  Is  apprehensive  that 
the  conuoversy  surrounding  the  public  cred- 
it lUnlt  will  adversely  affect  vital  programs 
such  as  national  security,  including  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  veterans  benefits. 

The  cost  of  war,  and  veterans  benefits — 
a  delayed  cost  of  war — are  essential  obliga- 
tions of  the  government.  The  meeting  of 
these  obligations  is  not  a  political  question. 
The  American  Legion  urges  that  timely  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  guarantee  the  future  and 
Integrity  of  the  programs  of  national  security 
and  veterans  benefits. 

John  E   Davis, 
National    Commander,    the    American 
Legion. 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

Ju-neZl.1967. 
OONOSKSSUAM  Olin  E.  Tbaoui, 
House  Offlct  Building, 
Waahington,  DC: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  respectfully 
urges  your  favorable  vote  or  passage  of  H.B. 
1OB07  to  Increase  Federal  debt  limit.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  expressed  opinion  that 
"failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit  could  re- 
quire cessation  of  payments  to  veterans."  In 
view  of  this  your  active  leadership  on  behalf 


of  this  legislation  U  a  matter  of  urgent 
neceaslty  for  seriously  disabled  war  veterans 
who  rely  on  compensation  payments  for  their 
very  livelihood. 

CHAKLBS    L.    HtlBKB, 

National    Director    of    Legislation,,    Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Vetebams  or  Foreign  Wabs  of  the 

Untted  States. 

Washington,  DC.  June  21, 1967. 
Hon  John  W  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Housf. 
House  Office  Butldtng. 
Washington,  DC: 

Among  the  high  purpoeee  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  are  service  to 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children  and  sup- 
port of  an  adequate  national  security  for  this 
Nation.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Charles  L.  SchuUze.  has  advised  that 
If  the  debt  Umlt  is  not  increased  one  of  the 
posBlblllUee  Is  the  cessation  of  veterans 
compensation  and  pension  payments  and  a 
sharp  reduction  In  the  support  of  our  troope 
In  Vietnam.  By  virtue  of  our  national  charter. 
It  la  mandatory  that  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  take  appropriate  action  to  naake 
sure  that  the  debt  limit  Is  Increased  so  that 
there  will  be  no  default  on  the  pert  of  our 
Government  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  vet- 
erans and  national  defense,  as  authorized  by 
Congress.  Your  support  of  debt  Increase  legis- 
lation, which  win  Insure  that  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  national  defense  will  in  no 
way  suffer,  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

Leslie  M.  Frt. 
Commander.   Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal 
discipline  imposed  upon  our  Nation's 
finances  by  periodic  review  of  the  public 
debt  limit  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  worthwhile 
objective.  It  has  been  recognized  as  such 
since  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  48  years  ago. 

However,  the  exercise  we  are  engaged 
in  today  is  more  mischief  than  respon- 
sibihty. 

The  legislative  proces.s  provides  for  au- 
thorizing expenditures  and  further  review 
in  the  appropriation  process  The  hear- 
ings, reports,  and  consideration  in  com- 
mittee and  then  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress give  ample  opportunity  to  draw  the 
line  on  spendint;  for  the  defense  and  non- 
defense  needs  of  the  United  Stat.es.  But 
once  the  contracts  are  let  and  the  sal- 
aries earned,  it  is  unconscionable  to  tell 
the  Treaj;urer  of  the  United  States  that 
he  cannot  pay  the  bills 

As  I  told  the  House  2  weeks  ago: 

our  mlUt.iry  expwnses.  doUarwlse.  are 
at  the  peak  of  World  War  II  We  are  In  crisis 
today,  and  we  are  living  a  world  where  crisis 
piles  upon  crisis.  If  we  are  going  to  tie  the 
hands  of  an  Administration  during  the.se 
tlmee  by  refusing  to  let  them  pay  the  bills 
that  we  authorized  and  appropriated,  in  my 
Judgment  we  are  falling  the  American  people 
In  our  responsibility  to  them. 

That  Is  exactly  what  will  happen  if 
this  bill  Is  defeated  today.  Today  is 
June  21.  The  new  fiscal  year  begins  in 
9  days.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
warned  yesterday  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, a  failure  of  this  legislation  today 
will  result  in  "chaos — in  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  everywhere  else." 

The  financial  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment — based  on  our  great  wealth 
and  our  great  prosperity — is  at  stake  to- 
day. 


This  is  the  third  time  this  year  we 
have  interrupted  the  business  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  statutory  limitation 
on  the  public  debt.  M  the  view  from 
across  the  aisle  prevails,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  two,  three,  and  maybe  four 
more  debt  limit  bills  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  publicize  the  so-called  con- 
servative view  toward  Federal  spending, 
but  It  accomplishes  little  else. 

The  alternative  proposed  in  the  re- 
committal motion  might  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury  until  September.  I  em- 
phasize "might"  because  of  the  volatile 
demands  for  defense  expenditures.  The 
sudden  Middle  East  crisis  a  fortnight  ago 
shows  Just  how  fast  our  defense  commit- 
ments could  change.  The  Treasury  re- 
quires an  adequate  debt  limit  cushion 
to  meet  our  Nation's  commitments 
swiftly  and  surely. 

The  committee's  bill  provides  this 
cushion.  We  recommend  a  permanent 
ceiling  at  $358  billion— including  sales 
participations.  We  grant  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  his  debt  management 
through  a  S7  billion  temporary  author- 
ity beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  by 
extending  the  definition  of  "note"  from 
5  to  7  years.  The  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  estimate  that  this 
limit  will  carry  us  through  fiscal  year 
1968.  providing  that  Vietnam  or  other 
defense  commitments  do  not  escalate 
rapidly. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House : 

...  I  do  not  agree  that  we  can  have  guns 
and  butter.  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
we  should  be  cutting  down  on,  but  this  great 
Nation  can  afford  guns  and  bread.  We  have 
great  problems  here  at  home,  and  we  can- 
not kick  them  under  the  rug.  If  we  delay 
their  consideration,  they  are  only  going  to 
pile  up  on  us. 

Everj'  Member  of  this  House  believes  In 
economy  In  government — as  I  do.  The 
appropriations  process  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  determine  where 
and  when  to  hold  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures. We  have  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  our  moneys  are  wisely  spent. 

The  recommittal  motion  in  effect  sur- 
renders this  responsibility.  It  shifts  the 
responsibility  for  fiscal  decisions  to  the 
executive  branch.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  surrender  these  congressional 
prerogatives. 

Let  us  look  at  our  administrative  budget 
of  $136  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  Already 
committed  Is  $80  billion  for  defense,  $14 
billion  for  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 
$4  9  billion  for  veterans'  Insurance  and 
benefits:  $4.2  billion  for  public  assist- 
ance grants,  $1.6  billion  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  $15.3 
billion  In  payments  on  prior  contracts 
and  obligations. 

This  leaves  about  $20  billion  in  rela- 
tively controllable  civilian  expenditures. 
What  does  this  include?— $1.8  billion  in 
■food  for  peace";  $1.1  bUllon  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
$0.75  billion  for  higher  education  grants 
and  facilities:  funds  for  operating  the 
FBI.  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  et  cetera.  We  must 
not  waste  our  resources  on  InefQclent  or 
undesirable  expenditures;  but  we  cannot 
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deny  our  people  essential  services  or 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economy  In  govern- 
ment does  not  consist  of  "demands  for 
a  new  budget"  or  groaning  about  domes- 
tic spending.  Economy  in  government 
represents  Instead  what  our  Nation  can 
afford  during  this  period  of  international 
crisis.  This  Congress  is  capable  of  making 
these  hard  decisions  In  the  traditional 
manner — through  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  processes. 

Since  1950,  our  public  debt  has  grown 
by  28.4  percent.  In  the  same  period,  per- 
sonal debt  grew  by  448  percent,  State 
and  local  government  debt  by  348  per- 
cent, and  corporate  debt  by  219  per- 
cent. In  terms  of  percentage  of  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  produce,  the  national 
debt,  as  a  ratio  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, has  declined  from  133  percent  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  to  45  percent 
today.  These  figures  offer  the  basis  for 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  national  debt 
burden  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  comment  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  The  sequence  of  temporary 
debt  Umlts,  as  provided  in  current  law, 
has  served  to  set  the  debt  limit  in  re- 
sponse to  the  budget,  a  case  of  the  tall 
wagging  the  dog.  The  correct  order — the 
order  consistent  with  true  fiscal  respon- 
sibility— is  to  establish  a  permanent  debt 
limit  which  will,  in  fact,  be  considered 
when  the  budget  Is  prepared.  This  Is 
what  the  committees  bill,  H.R.  10867. 
does.  It  asserts  our  congressional  prerog- 
atives for  real  fiscal  discipline. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to 
tighten  their  belts  in  this  critical  period 
of  our  Nation's  history.  But  they  are 
tiring  of  the  cant  and  rhetoric  which 
have  surrounded  these  repetitious  and 
unnecessary  debates  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  advocates  of  the  recommittal  motion 
assume  some  sort  of  "gullibility  gap" — 
but  I  caution  them  that  the  public  recog- 
nizes publicity  stunts  in  the  name  of  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  "chaos" 
which  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
outlined  for  the  sake  of  pointless  opposi- 
tion, or  phony  fiscal  arguments. 

I  recommend  HJl.  10867,  as  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

GENERAL  UEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  H.R.  10867. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
oate  that  is  before  the  House  has  re- 
solved itself  down  to  something  which 
I  think  is  quite  interesting.  It  is  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  be  willing  to  meet  in  Au- 
8Jist  at  which  time  we  would  then  have 
the  information  necessary  for  this  House 
to  exercise  an  Intelligent  judgment  on 


the  debt  ceiling.  It  Is  whether  we  insist 
on  having  tills  information  so  we  can 
come  before  the  House  and  give  our  rec- 
ommendations based  uix>n  accurate  and 
complete  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  a  lot 
of  oratory  about  whether  defense  is  in- 
volved here  and  so  on.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  from  CSeorgla  and  those 
who  are  talking  about  humanity  that 
the  Members  on  this  side  are  just  as 
much  concerned.  Let  lis  keep  these  red 
herrings  out  of  the  debate  and  get  down 
to  the  Issues  in  the  case,  because  believe 
me  in  these  Issues  Involved  in  this  debt 
ceiling  legislation  lie  the  welfare  of  this 
country  both  from  the  defense  stand- 
point and  from  the  standpoint  of  human- 
itarianlsm. 

So  let  us  talk  money  here  for  a  change 
and  get  down  to  these  issues.  Really  here 
we  are  confronted  with  the  basic  issue  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  effect  in  the  United 
States  we  have  right  now  a  dictatorship. 
So  long  as  this  Congress  fails  to  tell  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  that 
it  must  give  the  information  to  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  and  give  us  accu- 
rate information  on  these  issues  which 
face  this  country.  Just  so  long  we  are 
in  this  state  of  dictatorship.  This  can  be 
resolved  here  today  or  next  November  in 
the  1968  election,  but  believe  me  the  issue 
before  us  is  quite  clear. 

The  administration  spokesmen  refuse 
to  give  us  revised  figures  on  the  budget 
that  they  submitted  this  January,  al- 
though they  know  these  figures  are  now 
inaccurate,  the  figures  as  they  presented 
them  to  us.  They  revised  the  deficit  esti- 
mates to  a  small  degree  themselves  but 
said  in  effect  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  "You  go  ahead  and  revise 
them."  Well,  we  have.  The  estimate  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  deficit,  instead  of  being  $11  billion, 
would  be  $29  billion.  Just  last  week  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  statements 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  estimates  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  were  that  it  would 
probably  nm  around  $8  billion  and  not 
$5  billion  more.  So  the  deficit  then  would 
become  $32  billion  based  upon  these  con- 
tingency figures. 

The  one  point  we  have  been  trjring  to 
drive  home  to  the  administration  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  hearings 
is  if  these  increases  in  defense  costs  are 
such,  then  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  back  on  some  of  the  nondefense  ex- 
penditures to  make  way  for  them.  How- 
ever, the  administration  refuses  to  do  so. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  administration, 
which  came  in  in  its  budget  message  of 
January  counting  on  $5.5  billion  of  new 
revenue  from  a  tax  increase  has  failed  to 
follow  through.  The  President  said  he 
was  going  to  present  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  the  revenue  was  supposed 
to  start  coming  In  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  administration  and  the  President 
clearly  have  not  sent  up  such  a  tax  mes- 
sage on  this,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  when  he  is  going  to.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  told  us  in  an 
arrogant  fashion  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  discuss  tills  with  our  committee  and 
was  not  prepared  to  do  so.  In  its  good 


time  the  administration  would  malce 
its  judgment  on  this.  My  observation 
was,  "Mr.  Secretary,  now  is  the  time. 
How  can  you  ask  the  Congress  or  this 
committee  to  exercise  judgment  on  a 
debt  ceiling  and  how  much  deficit  there 
is  going  to  be  unless  we  have  some 
imderstahding  of  what  we  are  going  to 
have  in  current  revenues?" 

But  his  answer  was  this  arrogant  re- 
fusal to  discuss  it.  "You  cannot  expect 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  the 
Secretary  said  to  me,  "to  review  these 
nondefense  expenditures.  You  cannot 
expect  him  to  give  you  this  accurate  in- 
formation on  revenue  estimates."  My  re- 
sponse was,  "Not  only  can  I  expect  it,  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  and  as 
a  Representative  of  this  Congress  serving 
on  this  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
I  beseech  you  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion." That  was  the  plea  when  the  debt 
ceiling  was  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
l)efore  a  few  days  ago. 

And,  the  issue  was  clearly  drawn. 
There  is  no  basis  for  the  change  of  any 
votes.  We  did  not  have  the  information 
then.  We  do  not  have  that  information 
now.  This  is  why  I  say  the  basic  issue 
now  pending  before  this  House  involves 
the  Integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Are  we  going  to  be  rubberstamps  or 
are  we  going  to  assume  our  responsibil- 
ities? Believe  me,  this  is  not  a  party  issue 
unless,  let  me  say,  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship of  this  Congress  wishes  it  to  be. 

Is  that  to  be  the  issue — that  you  are 
just  going  to  say  to  the  President,  "Well, 
all  right;  if  you  wUl  not  give  us  the  in- 
formation, we  are  not  going  to  insist 
upon  it;  if  you  are  not  going  to  say  or  if 
you  are  not  willing  to  say  that  we  must 
cut  back  on  nondefense  expenditures  in 
order  to  make  way  for  this  increased  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  are  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  observe  that  in 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  of  this  Congress  has  been 
acting,  upon  issue  after  Issue,  !n  rubber 
stamping  the  executive's  wishes  without 
study  and  deUberation,  the  position  of 
Congress  itself  becomes  an  issue.  There 
are  many  Democrat  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
more  fundamental  responsibility  to  their 
country  not  to  hang  onto  the  coat  tails  of 
the  Executive,  and  to  be  mstead  the  party 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  These  Members 
thought  and  believed  in  the  principle  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
the  primary  instrument  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  people.  I  hope  there  are 
enough  of  them  here  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  stand  up  and  answer  back  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
say  that  we  expect  this  fliscal  information 
or  that  we  do  not.  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  by  the  majority  party. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  on  into 
the  issue  Involved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  say — and  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vawik]  talk  about  the  problems  in  his 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  I  have 
heard  those  who  say  it  Is  important  to 
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have  these  programs  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  so  forth,  and  In  education,  and 
war  on  a  great  mani*  things— many  of 
these  are  good  programs— I  disagree 
with  many  of  these  programs  because 
they  are  redundant.  To  these  people  let 
me  point  out  this  fact:  The  Issue  we  are 
discussing  Is  whether  we  can  afford 
heavy  inflation.  If  heavy  Inflation  occurs, 
I  will  tell  you.  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  there  will  be  a  meat-ax  cut 
in  all  of  the  Federal  expenditures  Includ- 
ing the  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  In  education. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  boys  in  Vietnam  do 
not  think  for  1  minute  that  Inflation  does 
not  cut  in  and  play  a  very  significant 
role  in  cutting  into  defense  expenditures 
and.  of  course.  It  has  an  effect  upon  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  these  boys  as  well 
as  aU  people  In  our  society  Including  and 
particularly  the  veterans  and  our  older 
people  who  are  living  on  fixed  pensions. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  all  In  de- 
fense—a«  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to 
buy  the  airplanes  and  the  other  war 
equipment  and  the  infiation  which  has 
resulted  from  the  previous  irrational  fis- 
cal policies  of  this  administration,  in  1966 
has  badly  damaged  the  war  effort  and 
will  badly  dsunage  the  war  effort  In  1967 
and  1968  if  we  do  not  get  our  fiscal  house 
In  order.  ,    . 

Inflation,  believe  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  meat-ax  cut  of  the  worst  sort,  and  this 
is  what  we  are  here  trying  to  determine— 
whether  these  economic  Issues  are  such 
and  whether  the  economic  forces  are 
such  today  that  if  we  do  not  take  action 
to  cut  back  on  this  Impending  deficit,  to 
cut  back  somewhere  on  expenditures. 
that  this  is  going  to  come  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
we  shall  have  an  inflationary  spiral  of 
anywhere  between  3  and  5  percent  and 
I  believe  It  will  be  closer  to  5  percent.  If 
we  pursue  the  present  course  we  are  now 
following.  ^^  , 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  to  the  effect  that 
what  we  are  seeking  is  some  determina- 
tion of  priorities.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  speech  that  wa.s 
made  by  Dr.  Orayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  a  speech  which  was  made  to  the 
graduating  class  of  that  college  In  which 
he  said : 

The  academic  community  should  remind 
the  American  people  that  there  are.  in  fact. 
limit*  to  our  national  competence  to  achieve 
so  many  goals  at  the  same  time.  There  are. 
and  there  must  be,  priority  among  all  these 
demand*  upon  oui  flsc&l  resourcee.  Someone 
must  ask  the  awkward  questions. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  today  is  to  ask  these  awk- 
ward questions  and  try  to  get  an  answer 
to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Indeed,  this  is  so.  And  what  was  the  re- 
sult. I  might  say.  of  the  administration's 
failure  to  give  accurate  fiscal  informa- 


tion to  the  Congress  last  year?  The 
President  of  the  United  States  as  late 
as  September  1966  had  the  audacity  to 
repeat  the  figure  on  expenditures  that 
he  gave  in  his  January  budget  as  still 
being  the  target  when  everybody  who 
checked  into  Uie  facts  knew  that  it  was 
going  10  go  at  least  $10  billion  more,  and 
did. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  on  the 
appropriaarfn  bills  that  were  pending 
before  the  Congress?  Had  the  Congress 
had  the  President's  sUtement  as  to  an 
accurate  fiscal  picture,  you  know  very 
well  Congress  would  liave  taken  a  differ- 
ent approach  and  a  different  attitude 
txjward  these  appropriation  bills  and  so 
would  the  people  of  this  country. 

Where  is  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
used  to  turn  off  the  Ughts  in  the  White 
House  as  a  symbol  of  frugality?  No;  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  longer  there.  It 
is  now  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who  Is  whet- 
ting the  peoples  appetite  for  things  that 
he  knows  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
supply. 

This  is  why  accurate  fiscal  Information 
now  is  so  important,  and  if  the  Congress 
does  not  back  the  position  we  took  2 
weeks  ago  in  insisting  on  this  point  the 
President  is  going  to  continue  to  talk 
as  if  there  were  no  tomorrow,  and  these 
appropriation  bills  will  not  have  the  dis- 
cipline from  thi.s  body  and  the  people 
that  is  needed 

Of  cour^e,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
think  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  leveling  with  them 

Tlie  gentlemen  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle,  my  good  Democratic  friends,  of 
course,  have  a  right  to  believe  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  want  to  follow  him.  but  then 
let  him  come  forward  with  the  accurate 
information  so  we  can  do  something  in 
the  appropriation  process  which  in  turn 
will  help  us  to  reach  better  judgments  In 
the  debt  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  talking 
briefly  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  MacGregorI  about  an  occur- 
rence that  happened  this  morning  which 
illustrates  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
When  the  President  keeps  talking  about 
how  we  can  do  all  these  things,  and 
whets  the  appetite  of  the  people  for 
them  without  bearinsj  down  on  the  fiscal 
problem,  we  have  this  situation  of  In- 
creasing nondefense  expenditures  when 
we  need  to  decrease  them. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miseourt  [Mr.  Curtis  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  discussing  the  need  to  estab- 
lish priorities  and  to  establish  some  re- 
duction in  expenditures  for  domestic 
purposes  in  light  of  the  deficit  which  Is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  upwards  of 
$30  billion  for  next  year.  I  should  like 
my  committee  members  to  know  that  not 
only  is  there  no  willingness  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  party  In 
this  Chamber  to  establish  any  priorities 
and  a  total  lack  of  willingness  to  show 
prudence  in  spending  for  existing  meas- 
ures, but  there  Is  a  concentrated  arm- 


twisting  effort  to  enact  new  and  expen- 
sive programs  in  the  domestic  field.  The 
latest  evidence  of  that  was  this  morning 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
where,  under  severe  pressure  from  the 
White  House,  a  brandnew  domestic 
spending  program  was  approved  by  a 
majority  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- a  program  for  a  massive  grant-in- 
aid  effort  slated  soon  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $1  bUlion  annually.  In  which  the  At- 
torney General  will  have  discretionary 
authority  through  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  control  decisions  made  by  every  local 
law  enforcement  agency  In  this  country. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
again  the  issue  before  this  House  is.  as 
I  see  it.  simply  one  of  having  the  ad- 
ministration give  the  Members  of  the 
House  some  honest  and  complete  statis- 
tics, and  then  this  kind  of  operation  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  referred  to 
will  be  deferred.  I  can  assure  you  until 
a  more  propitious  time. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  does  not  temper 
Federal  spending,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  temper  It, 
and  if  the  people  will  temper  it  then  in- 
deed the  Members  of  this  body  will  tem- 
per it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  w  ith  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
great  statement.  I  would  like  to  add 
credence  to  the  need  for  priorities  in  ob- 
ligatory spending,  and  in  the  spending 
budget  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  believe  it  would 
amaze  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
know  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  con- 
tributed to  the  14  Arab  nations  over  $640 
million,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  those  14  states  alone  in  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  does  not  include 
1  cent  of  economic  assistance  or  that 
extended  through  the  U.N.  and  its  com- 
mittees or  special  projects. 

This  is  an  area  that  even  allowing  for 
mistakes,  requires  and  gives  substantia- 
tion to  the  area  where  reductions  can 
be  made  if  priorities  were  established. 

This  is  another  "awkward  question" 
which  I  propose  and  I  am  glad  to  aid  and 
abet  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  in  his  great  statement.  It  is 
this  the  people  of  the  United  States  ar« 
demanding,  and  it  is  this  that  we  as 
their  representatives  properly  provide. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Now  let  me  conclude. 
The  judgment  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  called  upon  to  make 
in  behalf  of  this  body  and  then  to  submit 
it  to  the  House  for  its  consideration,  is. 
first:  How  large  a  deficit?  Now  we  can- 
not give  the  House  sound  advice  on  that 
when  we  do  not  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent's present  plans  are.  We  know  the 
plans  he  spelled  out  in  the  budget  of 
January  are  not  true.  We  also  know  that 
the    Increase    In    defense    spending   L' 
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creating  a  serious  problem  on  the  over- 
all deficit.  So  the  question  arises — what 
might  be  done  in  the  nondefense  area? 

Now  this  fiction — and  it  Is  fiction — 
that  once  the  Congress  has  passed  ap- 
propriation bills  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  about  spending  needs 
to  be  exposed. 

I  think  everybody  ought  to  look  over 
and  contemplate  table  8  on  page  49  of 
the  budget  in  1968.  This  type  table  ap- 
pears in  each  one  of  the  yearly  budgets. 
It  has  a  figure  showing  the  new  au- 
thority recommended  to  the  Congress, 
that  is,  the  new  appropriations  requested 
of  $144  billion.  But  there  is  a  carryover 
balance  of  $125.6  billion  of  unspent  au- 
thority from  previous  appropriations, 
giving  a  total  of  $269.6  billion  power  to 
spend.  At  the  end  the  table  shows  the 
President  is  saying.  "I  will  only  spend 
this  fiscal  year  in  the  administrative 
budget  $135  billion." 

He  could  make  that  $125  billion  or  he 
could  make  that  $150  billion.  Every 
President  hjls  some  of  this  fiexibility.  in 
altering  the  actual  expenditure  levels 
and  I  would  argue  that  he  should  have  It. 

The  President  demonstrated  this  point 
last  September,  at  this  time  he  said  he 
had  cut  $3  billion  out  of  the  expendi- 
tures. I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  out 
just  where  the  expenditure  cuts  were. 
But  the  President  said  he  did  make  them, 
and  this  is  possible.  That  is  the  point 
he  can  alter  the  expenditure  levels.  The 
Tax  Foundation  estimated  the  flexibility 
that  the  President  has  in  altering  ex- 
penditure levels  to  be  about  $40  billion 
In  today's  budget. 

So  this  debt  ceiling  can  perform  this 
kind  of  expenditure  disclpUne.  A  tight 
debt  ceiling  says  to  him  cut  your  total 
level  of  spending.  The  Congress  can  ex- 
press itself  through  a  tight  debt  ceiling 
to  say,  "Look,  we  think  tills  deflclt 
should  not  be  $29  billion— we  think  the 
deflclt  should  be  $24  billion  or  whatever. 
We  think  you  have  to  continue  defense 
expenditures,  but  the  area  to  cutback  Is 
In  nondefense." 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  very  properly  said, 
"Well,  this  in  effect  gives  the  President 
an  item  veto."  It  does.  I  regret  that.  I 
think  there  is  a  much  better  way  to  do 
it.  But  when  we  are  In  this  kind  of  a 
serious  fiscal  situation,  any  way  to  get 
this  done  should  be  done.  The  debt  cell- 
ing certainly  is  a  way  in  which  It  can  be 
done. 

That  is  one  part  of  the  judgment  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
this  House  has  to  consider  and  reach. 

The  other  is  this.  Once  we  decide  on 
the  amoimt  of  the  deficit,  there  comes 
the  question  of  how  we  finance  this — 
through  new  debt — or  through  new 
taxation — or  a  combination  of  the  two — 
or  three,  because  sale  of  capital  assets  is 
a  third  source  albeit  a  much,  much 
smaller  source  of  financing  expenditures. 

The  debt  ceiling  Is  involved  in  this 
determination,  of  course,  because,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  $5.5  billion  of  Increased 
revenues,  through  tax  increases  then  the 
debt  celling  ought  to  be  $5.5  billion  less. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  It  all 
Mianced  through  debt,  then  the  debt 
celling  is  there. 
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This  is  why  the  President's  failure  to 
give  your  committee  this  Information  Is 
so  crucial. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said 
during  the  debate  the  last  time  on  the 
debt-celling  Increase  in  respect  to  the 
proposed  tax  Increase.  He  said,  "I  do 
not  know  whether  I  would  be  for  It.  I 
would  have  to  be  sure  that  increashig 
the  rates  would  actually  give  us  this 
increased  revenue." 

What  was  he  calling  attention  to?  It  Is 
the  economic  condition  of  this  country. 
Can  we  Indeed  Increase  tax  rates  without 
creating  recessionary  forces  that  would 
end  up  In  less  revenues  even  though 
there  were  greater  rates?  In  other  words, 
the  tax  structure  may  be  beyond  the 
point  of  diminishing  return  and  Is  In  a 
critical  position.  So  Is  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  debt  critical,  as  we  saw,  in  the 
high  Interest  rates  and  in  the  inflation 
that  came  about  In  1966. 

That  Is  why  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested In  the  defense  of  this  country 
had  better  start  paying  attention  to 
these  fiscal  details  that  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  structure  of  this  society;  those 
who  are  Interested  In  humanity.  In  de- 
fense, and  In  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
had  better  pay  attention  to  these  basic 
details. 

The  Issue  before  this  House  Is  a  simple 
one.  It  Is  an  alternative:  Do  you  just 
want  to  bow  to  the  President  and  say, 
"OK.  we  are  not  going  to  Insist  that 
you  give  us  this  data.  Pass  the  bill  that 
the  majority  has  recommended"?  Or, 
are  you  going  to  take  the  other  course 
which  we  Are  recommending,  which  Is, 
yes,  come  back  on  Augiist  1. 1  do  not  like 
to  be  here  on  August  1  for  further  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  studies  but  this  is 
so  crucial,  it  Is  our  obligation  to  do  so. 
The  boys  are  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and 
it  Is  our  obligation  to  meet  here  in  early 
Augiist,  get  the  data  that  the  adminis- 
tration then  will  be  forced  to  give  us, 
and  then  come  back  before  this  House 
and  we  can  determine  these  serious  flscal 
Issues  on  a  rational  ba^. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Issue  today  is  the 
same  Issue  we  had  on  June  7.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  It  Is  the  same  issue. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  admin- 
istration will  give  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  honest  and 
accurate  Information.  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  dictatorship  or  are  we  going  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  the  Issue  for  the 
membership  is  whether  we  would  rather 
switch  than  fight. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  IiANDRTTM]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Committee  here  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  is  always  asking  for 
additional  facts.  He  gets  facts  and  facts. 
He  is  not  satisfied  and  he  asks  for  more 
facts  and  more  facts.  He  is  always  asking 
for  facts.  He  has  got  the  greatest  appe- 
tite for  facts  of  any  Member  of  this 
House.  It  would  take  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing over  there  to  keep  all  the  records 
that  he  wants. 

They  talk  about  this  debt  ceiling.  Let 
me  say  this:  Let  us  call  a  shovel  a  shovel 
and  a  spade  a  spade.  This  debt  ceiling 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  spend- 
ing. We  have  the  responsibility  of  spend- 
ing in  this  House  and  time  after  time 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  this  aisle 
have  voted  for  appropriation  bill  after 
appropriation  bill.  When  a  majority  of 
this  House  puts  those  bills  through,  then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  tliis  House  to 
act  in  an  intelligent  manner.  They  know 
that  this  is  a  political  football  game  they 
are  playing. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  would 
like  to  come  back  here  in  2  months,  in 
August,  and  then  after  we  come  back 
here  in  2  months,  in  August,  he  would 
like  to  come  back  2  months  thereafter, 
in  October,  and  then  he  would  hke  to 
come  back  in  January  of  next  year,  and 
then  again  in  March,  and  then  again  In 
June.  He  would  hke  to  keep  this  political 
ball  game  going  on  forever.  I  do  not 
blame  him.  It  is  a  smart  poUtical  move. 
But  it  does  not  do  anything.  It  puts 
this  Government  into  a  financial  strait- 
jacket,  and  it  prevents  this  Government 
from  paying  its  bills.  We  have  to  pay 
them  and  we  have  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

They  can  talk  about  "the  credibility 
gap.  Why,  back  in  the  Eisenhower  days 
they  came  in  and  predicted  a  surplus, 
and  what  happened?  We  had  a  deficit 
of  close  to  $13  biUion.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does  not  like 
to  hear  about  that.  It  sends  liim  right  up 
the  wall.  In  fact,  none  of  them  like  to 
hear  about  it.  But  these  are  the  facts, 
and  sometimes  you  have  to  refer  to 
things  that  happened  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  there  are  at  least  five  or 
six  responsible  Members  on  that  side 
that  will  do  what  they  know  they  should 
do. 

I  have  read  the  newspapers  through- 
out this  country,  and  every  responsible 
newspaper  editorial  has  come  out  and 
pointed  out  that  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  political  football.  They  know  it, 
and  they  know  it  better  than  we  do. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  this 
Government.  Stop  playing  this  political 
football  game  and  do  the  job  you  were 
elected  to  do. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  that  every  newspaper  throughout 
the  country  Is  taking  a  position. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  said 
every  responsible  one. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  will  let  the 
gentleman  from  MEWsachusetts  pass 
Judgment  on  whether  this  newspaper  Is 
a  responsible  one.  I  refer  to  the  New 
York  Times.  On  June  11,  1967,  here  Is 
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what  mn  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
said: 

There  U  •ound  basla  ror  criticizing  the 
A(lmlnlstr»aoii'B  handling  or  the  debt.  Its 
esttm»t«a  tor  the  new  fiscal  budget  are 
c;«any  unre*U«tlc;  spending  will  be  well 
above  eetlmates,  largely  because  of  Vietnam. 
whUe  recelpU  will  be  lower,  largely  because 
of  the  slowdown  in  domestic  business  ac- 
tivity. 

What  U  needed  la  a  new  sense  of  realism 
In  the  White  House  as  well  as  in  Congress. 
The  Administration  ought  to  present  a  re- 
vised budget  and  the  House  reconsider  Its 
attempt  to  crlpplff>the  Treasury. 


All  we  as  Republicans  are  saying  Is. 
give  UB  a  revised  budget,  correct  the  In- 
aocurades  in  the  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenue,  give  us  some  real  economy 
at  the  White  House,  and  we  on  our  side 
of  the  alale  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
and  fellow  member  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  from  Missouri,  for 
whom  I  have  respect  and  affection  as 
well,  has  submitted  some  charges  here 
which  frankly  shock  me  somewhat  The 
gentleman  has  requested  Information, 
and  he  has  stated  that  Information  by 
the  administration  has  been  withheld 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  some  facts  relating  to  this 
charge.  First,  on  January  30  and  31  of 
this  year,  we  held  public  hearings  on  the 
temporary  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
and  those  hearings  were  printed.  The  ad- 
ministration furnished  information 
and  was  Interrogated  extensively.  The 
record  Includes  201  pages,  including 
some  colloquy  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  engaged. 

Next,  on  May  15  and  16  of  this  year, 
we  held  public  hearings  on  the  public 
debt  ceiling  and  those  hearings  amounted 
to  approximately  286  pages  of  informa- 
tion and  fact. 

Then,  beginning  a  week  ago.  this  Mon- 
day past,  we  have  been  in  executive  ses- 
sion for  approximately  a  week  on  this 
bill  which  we  have  under  consideration 
here.  This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
time  spent  on  the  bill  which  we  brought 
before  the  House  on  June  7.  All  these  ex- 
ecutive hearings  have  not  been  printed, 
but  If  and  when  they  will  have  been 
printed  on  these  latest  records,  we  will 
have  printed  hearings  available  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  fully — 
and  might  I  say  vigorously— participated 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  500  pages  of 
discussion. 

In  addition  to  that,  with  respect  to  the 
charge  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, let  me  say  this :  This  Congress  from 
the  beginning  of  this  year  has  been  ac- 
curately Informed  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's tax  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  that  is 
about  to  commence  on  July  1.  As  fast  as 
the  administration  has  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate reliable  Information  concern- 
ing those  plans,  this  information  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  Congress. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts,  an  impli- 
cation to  the  contrary  falls  on  its  sheer 
weight  of   error — the   charge   that   we 
have  not  been  given  the  facts. 
On  January   10  of  this  year,  In  Ws 


state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  sUted  he  would  rec- 
ommend a  surcharge  tax.  which  he 
would  recommend  would  last  for  2  years 
or  for  so  long  as  the  unusual  expendi- 
tures sissociated  with  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam should  continue.  In  that  state  of 
the  Union  message,  the  President  said: 
We  shall  continue  on  a  sensible  course  of 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy  that  we  believe 
will  keep  our  economy  growing  without  new 
inflationary  ^Irals;  that  will  finance  re- 
sponsibly the  needs  of  our  men  In  Vietnam 
and  the  progress  of  our  people  at  home;  that 
will  support  a  significant  Improvement  In 
our  export  surplus,  and  will  press  forward 
toward  easier  credit  and  toward  lower  Inter- 
eat  rates. 


Further  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  President's  budget  message  of  Jan- 
uary 24  of  this  year,  when  he  said  this: 

In  the  year  ahead,  defense  expenditures 
wUl  continue  to  rise  as  we  carry  out  our  ob- 
ligations In  Vietnam.  After  a  rigorous  review 
of  civilian  programs  and  a  sharp  paring  of 
spending  requests,  a  modest  Increase  In 
domestic  expenditures  will  be  required  as  we 
press  forward  to  meet  our  obligations  at 
home  Equity  also  demands  that  we  In- 

crease substantially  social  security  benefits 
for  our  older  citizens  so  that  they  share  In 
the  Nation's  growing  income  which  their 
own  past  work  and  Investment  helped  to 
bring  about.  And  finally,  we  must  take  every 
reasonable  step  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  move  toward  easier  monetary  conditions 
and  lower  interest  rates  which  Is  now  clearly 
under  way 

Again,  in  his  economic  report  of  Jan- 
uary 26.  the  President  said  this: 

We  need  no  further  slowdown;  we  can 
tolerate  no  new  spurt  of  demand.  After  mid- 
year, the  tax  increase  I  have  proposed  and  a 
more  moderate  growth  of  Federal  spending 
will  Increase  the  freedom  of  monetary  policy 
to  support  our  expansion. 

He  Is  not  withholding  anything.  This 
is  not  the  dictatorship  alleged  to  exist 
by  my  friend  from  Missouri.  Now  please 
note  that  the  President  did  not  set  a 
deadline  for  sending  his  tax  surcharge 
recommendation  to  the  Congress.  He  left 
the  timing  open.  He  did  not  commit 
policy  action  to  a  rigidity  which  could 
well  prove  unwise.  He  put  the  basis  for 
action  upon  the  responsible  footing  of 
availability   of   dependable   data. 

Again,  on  the  point  of  information 
being  allegedly  withheld  from  the  Con- 
gress, on  February  6.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  stated  his  views  on  the 
surtsoc  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, on  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  the  distinction  to  serve.  Secre- 
tary Fowler  said  this: 

with  different  conditions  facing  ua  this 
year,  we  aim  at  a  different  mix  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  designed  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy moving  ahead  steadily  and  safely.  As 
noted,  a  monetary  easing  began  late  In  1066. 
The  President's  fiscal  program  will  comple- 
ment monetary  easing  by  maintaining 
stimulus  In  the  first  half  of  1067. 

To  drive  the  point  home  for  good,  on 
the  question  of  whether  this  Congress 
has  not  been  Informed  on  the  tax  plans 
of  this  administration,  let  us  permit  the 
Record  to  show  that  Secretary  Fowler 
repeated  his  view  that  a  tax  rise  would 
be  necessary  in  flscal  year  1968  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates.  March  13,  March  14,  March 


20,  and.  most  lately,  on  May  15,  when  he 
said  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means ; 

Let  me  underscore  again  that  there  Is  no 
wavering  In  the  Administration's  Intentions 
about  the  surcharge.  It  has  been,  and  re- 
mains, a  definite  part  of  the  fiscal  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  more 
precisely  to  the  subject  before  us — the 
debt  ceiling. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  in  previous 
years,  when  we  were  asked  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Seven  times — seven  times  during  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower 
the  Congress  was  called  upon  to  increase 
and  did  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Let  me  read  for  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  how  the  votes  on  those  seven 
bills  were  recorded. 

In  1953  the  increase  was  approved, 
with  the  Republicans  voting  169  to  33  for 
the  increase  and  the  Democrats  voting 
125  to  69  against  incresise.  We  were  fur- 
nishing a  substantial  vote  from  our 
party,  which  was  then  the  minority 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  support  the  President  in  asking  for 
an  increase  in  1953. 

In  1954  it  was  approved  on  a  stand- 
ing vote.  There  was  no  recorded  vote. 

In  1955  the  Republicans  voted  133  to 
13  to  increase,  and  the  Democrats  voted 
for  the  increase  134  to  43.  Thus,  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives carried  a  majority  for  the  Republi- 
can President. 

In  1958.  142  Republicans  voted  for  It 
and  42  against  it,  and  186  Democrats 
voted  for  it  with  29  against  It,  support- 
ing the  Republican  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Supporting  President  Elsenhower  In 
1958  on  the  second  increase  for  that 
year  120  Republicans  to  65  voted  to  sup- 
port him  and  166  Democrats  to  44  voted 
to  support  him. 

In  1959  Republicans  voted  for  the  in- 
crease 88  to  48  and  Democrats  voted  for 
the  Increase  168  to  69. 

In  1960  the  Republicans  voted  for  the 
Increase  83  to  60  and  the  Democrats 
voted  for  the  Increase  140  to  114. 

So  seven  times  during  a  Republican 
administration  the  Democratic  Party,  at 
times  when  it  was  in  the  minority  and 
at  times  when  it  had  the  responsibility 
of  leadership  In  the  House,  provided  a 
substantial  vote — and  six  times  a  sub- 
stantial majority  to  support  President 
Elsenhower's  requests  for  an  Increase  In 
the  debt  ceiling.  Mind  you,  also,  those 
were  years  when  we  were  not  at  war  and 
spending  at  the  rate  that  we  are  having 
to  spend  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Republicans  simply  does  not  add  up.  To 
ask  you  to  leave  this  celling  at  $336  bil- 
lion, which  I  understand  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  ask  you  to  do,  is  to  re- 
quest you  to  come  back  here  again  In 
not  later  than  September  of  this  year 
and  go  over  and  over  again  these  same 
facts  and  keep  a  restrictive  cover  over 
the  management  or  the  ability  or  the 
capacity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  manage  our  debt  properly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  any  of  the  contingencies 
listed  on  page  5  of  the  report  totaling 
$12.8  billion,  the  national  debt  on  March 
15  of  next  year  will  be  $345.2  billion. 
So  you  want  us  to  come  back  here  in 
September,  as  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts stated,  you  want  to  continue 
this  political  football  game  all  through 
this  year  and  on  through  next  year  with- 
out regard  for  what  it  might  do  to  the 
fiscal  integrity  and  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  without  regard  to  what  It 
might  do  to  those  trying  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  this  country.  The  arith- 
metic, the  logic,  is  simply  not  there. 

I  heard,  toward  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Missouri,  one  or 
two  of  his  colleagues  on  that  side  make 
reference  to  how  much  we  are  taking  of 
our  gross  national  product  for  some  of 
these  domestic  programs.  I,  of  course 
know  we  need  to  be  concerned  with  these 
matters.  I  know  we  must  fully  appreciate 
the  limitations  that  we  need  to  work 
within.  I  know  that  we  must  have  re- 
sponsible people.  But  let  us  not  nlt-plck 
around  about  domestic  spending  when  we 
are  spending  it  in  areas  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  our  citizens  to  earn,  when 
we  are  spending  it  to  increase  ttie  ca- 
pacity of  our  citizens  to  stay  out  of  trou- 
ble and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  crime  In  this 
coimtry,  when  we  are  spending  it  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  living  that  this 
Nation  not  only  deserves  but  which  it 
can  well  afford  to  have,  and  when  these 
things  create  greater  wealth  and  greater 
revenues.  To  talk  about  that  sort  of  nit- 
picking to  me  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

I  want  to  read.  If  I  may,  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  dated  June  15  from  Mr. 
Charles  Schultze,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  responding  to 
a  question  about  this  expenditure: 

You  also  asked  about  how  much  of  our 
national  Income  and  output  has  gone  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment's  major  social  pro- 
grams— health,  education,  welfare,  war  on 
poverty,  urban  development  and  the  like. 

I  believe  the  following  summary  'tabulation 
of  the  facts  will  answer  your  questions, 

1.  Excluding  the  coets  of  Vietnam,  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  administrative  budget 
were  16%  of  gross  national  product  In  1964 — 
they  will  be  14%  In  fiscal  1967  and  1968.  This 
14%  ratio  compares  to  17%  In  1955  and 
1959.  Covering  the  four  fiscal  years  1665 
through  1968.  the  entire  period  of  President 
Johnson's  budgets,  the  ratio  Is  14.2%,  and 
this  compares  to  16.3%  for  the  six  President 
Elsenhower  years.  1955  through  1960,  after 
the  Korean  war  was  over. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 
knows  that  this  Information,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  was  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  In  response  to  ques- 
tions which  the  gentleman  asked. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield], 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
roan  from  Georgia  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  debate  on  Jime 
7,  1967,  I  placed  In  the  Record  figures 
which  corresponded  with  this  in  relation 
to  the  gross  national  product  as  compared 
to  the  total  national  debt.  Those  figures 
showed  that  the  national  debt  is  at  its 
lowest  point  In  25  years,  42.9  percent.  In 
relation  to  the  gtoss  national  product. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  give  me  one-half  ad- 
ditional minute,  I  would  like  to  put  some 
more  vital  statistical  figures  into  the 
Record,  figures  which  come  from  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers as  contained  in  that  Council's  1967 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  report  shows  that 
the  total  debt  of  this  coimtry,  the  total 
Federal  debt,  the  total  personal  debt,  the 
total  corporate  debt  was  $1,423.4  blUlon. 

It  further  shows  that  State  and  local 
debt  since  1950  has  gone  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  348  percent.  It  shows  that  the 
corporate  debt  has  gone  up  219  percent. 
It  s^ows  that  the  personal  debt  has  gone 
up  488  percent,  while  It  shows  that  the 
net  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  only  28.4 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yielded 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
figures  show  that  the  total  Federal  debt 
has  gone  up  only  28.4  percent,  or  less 
than  1%  percent  per  year  during  the 
last  16  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  who  are 
so  concerned  about  the  Federal  debt, 
ought  to  give  a  llttie  attention  to  the 
fact  as  to  where  the  total  debt  of  this 
coimtry  lies,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
Federal  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  Mr.  Schultze  did  give  us  this  In- 
formation we,  then,  pursued  a  rather 
extensive  colloquy  In  which  there  was 
quite  an  exchange  of  points  of  view.  So. 
this  Is  not  the  complete  picture. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like.  If  I 
could  transgress  upon  the  time  of  the 
genUeman  for  one-half  additional  mln- 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  gentieman  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  pertinent  to  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  gentieman  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  refuses  to  3deld  further. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  this  statement:  The  gross  na- 
tional product  in  this  country  is  on  the 
rise.  The  population  of  this  country  is  on 
the  rise.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people  is  on  the  rise.  And, 
the  services  demanded  by  the  people  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  on  the  rise. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  a  former 
great  President  of  this  Nation  said  in 
reference  to  those  four  pcdnts? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  from  former 


President  Eisenhower  emphasizing  the 
meaning  of  these  four  points: 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing 
}x>pulatlon  creates  virtually  automatic  In- 
creases in  many  Federal  responslbUltles. 

All  of  these  things  contribute  to  the 
responsibility  which  is  ours  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arithmetic  of  all 
of  the  money  that  is  required  to  keep 
the  services  of  this  Grovemment  going, 
the  arithmetic  of  all  the  money  that  is 
required  to  keep  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion strong,  the  arithmetic  of  all  the 
money  that  is  required  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion growing  in  its  educational  and  cul- 
tural endeavors,  simply  adds  up  to  more 
than  is  presently  being  expended.  But 
adding  all  that,  what  we  are  spending 
In  most  fields — taking  away  the  cost  of 
the  present  money  which  we  are  spend- 
ing in  Vietnam — makes  criticism  of 
those  expenditures  plain  nit  picking. 

Let  me  close  with  these  three  tele- 
grams that  were  received  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Hon.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  he  thought  the  motion  to 
recommit  should  be  voted  down  because 
we  would  be  going  through  this  same 
process  by  August  of  this  year  if  it  were 
voted  up? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  motion  to  re- 
commit were  to  be  voted  up  we  would  be 
here  again  at  least  as  early  as  August  be- 
cause, as  the  chairman  so  ably  and  elo- 
quently pointed  out  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, the  Treasury  would  simply  be 
without  the  capacity  to  pay  the  bills  of 
this  country  before  the  end  of  July  1967, 
and  we  will  be  back  here  again  In  No- 
vember and  we  will  be  back  other  months 
If  we  do  not  take  this  step  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve—and I  have  no  objection  to  legis- 
lating every  week  on  this  matter  if  the 
House  wants  to  do  it — but  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  we  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  debt  ceiling  in  August  that 
would  vary  in  any  respect  from  the  debt 
ceiling  proposed  in  this  bill? 

Does  he  not  envision  the  needs  to  be 
about  the  same? 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  We  could  not  come  up 
with  anything  else  if  we  reconsider  the 
cold,  hard  facts  that  two  plus  two  make 
four. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  right. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  When  you  add  up 
these  things  it  cannot  come  up  to  any- 
thing else  than  what  we  have  here  today, 
and  my  dear  friends  on  my  left  know  full 
well  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  a  telegram  re- 
ceived by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

Among  the  high  ptirpoeee  of  the  Veterana 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.8.  are  service  to 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children  and  sup- 
port of  an  adequate  national  eecurtty  for  this 
Nation.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of  the 
budget,  Charles  L.  Schultze,  has  advised  that 
If  the  debt  limit  Is  not  Increased  one  of  the 
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poMlbimies  l»  the  cessation  of  veteiana  com- 
penBatlon  an<l  pension  payments  and  a  sharp 
reduction  In  the  support  of  our  troops  In 
Vietnam.  By  virtue  of  our  national  charter,  it 
Is  mandatory  that  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  appropriate  action  to  make 
sure  that  the  debt  limit  Is  Increased  bo  that 
there  wUl  be  no  default  on  the  part  of  our 
Oovernment  to  meet  Its  obligations  to 
veterans  and  national  defense,  as  authorized 
by  Congreas.  Your  support  of  debt  Increases 
legislation,  which  will  Insure  that  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  and  national  defense  will  In 
no  way  suffer.  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

T  .WJil.TK  M.  Pbt, 

Commander,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

Then   a   similar   telegram   from   Mr. 
Charles  L.  Huber,  national  director  of 
legislation.  EWsabled  American  Veterans : 
Congreeaman  WrLsua  Miixa. 
House  Office  Building, 
WaahinQton,  DO. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  respectfully 
urges  your  favorable  vote  for  passage  of 
HR10M7  to  Increase  Federal  debt  limit.  Bu- 
reau of  the  budget  has  expressed  opinion  that 
"failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit  could  re- 
quire ceaeatton  of  payments  to  veterans."  In 
view  of  this  your  active  leadership  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation  Is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  for  seriously  disabled  war  veterans 
who  rely  on  compensation  payments  for  their 
very  livelihood. 

Charles  L.  Httbes. 
National  Director  of  Legislation.  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

And  then  a  final  telegram  from  Mr. 
John  E.  Davis,  national  commander,  the 
American  Legion : 

Hon.  WiLBTTX  D.  Mnxs. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC: 
The  American  Legion  Is  apprehensive  that 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  public  debt 
limit  will  adversely  affect  vital  programs  such 
as  national  security,  including  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  and  veterans  beneflts. 

The  coet  of  war,  and  veterans  beneflts  a 
delayed  cost  of  war  are  essential  obligations 
of  the  Government.  The  meeting  of  these 
obllgaUona  la  not  a  political  question.  The 
American  Legion  urges  that  timely  action 
be  taken  to  guarantee  the  future  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  programs  of  national  security 
and  veterans  beneflts. 

John  E.  Davis, 
SatUmal   Commander,    the    American 
Legion. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
quick  comment? 

Mr.  LAMjRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr    GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  it. 
l' could  add  to  those  really  inspiring 
testimonials  that  the  gentleman  has  Just 

read,  but  does  the  gentleman  think 

Ji4r.  LANDRUM.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman why  does  he  not  do  so? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  some  Government  defense 
contnctors  have  been  calling  Members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  Uterally  with 
tears  In  their  eyes  have  said  that  they 
have  been  told  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  Pentagon  that  unless 
we  pass  this  $365  billion  limitation  they 
will  not  get  paid.  They  are  trying  to  tell 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that 
they  have  to  vote  for  it  for  that  reason. 


Well,  that  Is  a  lot  of  baloney  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  White  House,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  participating  in  such  lowdown, 
arm  twisting  tactics. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  My  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
can  call  it  baloney  or  by  any  other  name 
that  he  wants  to,  but  it  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  $336  billion  which  I  under- 
stand is  to  be  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
simply  is  notthe  arithmetic  that  it  adds 
up  to  in  the  budget,  and  it  will  not  per- 
mit payment  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  to  say  that  it  does 
not  add  up? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  said  that  the 
position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  PenUgon  is  just  pure  baloney,  telling 
the  defense  contractors  that  they  will 
not  get  paid  if  there  is  a  $336  billion 
limitation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
meat — or  baloney — I  misunderstood  the 
gentleman.  But  I  want  you  to  know  that 
under  the  Republican  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  these  contractors 
certainly  through  the  month  of  July,  and 
we  would  expect  through  the  month  of 
August,  and  I  think  probably  would  take 
u-s  through  part  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. But  if  we  do  not  do  any  more,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  admit,  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  not  relieve 
them  of  some  concern  at  least  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  paid  during 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  agree 
with  that  observation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  other  words,  we  would 
be  right  back  here  sometime  in  August 
having  to  legislate  again. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  this — the  final  responsibility  for  all 
the  money  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  spend  and  all  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  can  ask  him 
to  spend  rests  right  here  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  not  going  to  spend 
$1  that  Is  not  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress. He  has  not  spent  $1  that  has  not 
been  authorized  by  this  Congress. 

So  the  charge  made  here  today  that  we 
are  living  under  a  dictatorship  in  the 
fiscal  area  is  simply  pure  nonsense — pure 
political  baloney— if  you  want  to  use  the 
words  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI. 

The  responsibility  is  here  and  In  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  face  up  to  It  as  men  and  women 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  vote 
down  this  motion  to  recommjt  and  vote 
up  this  bill— which  I  teU  you.  if  we  come 
back  here  In  August  or  September  or  Jan- 
uary is  not  going  to  be  one  dime  less. 
Let  us  do  the  responsible  thing  and  pass 
this  committee  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 


bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 
The  bill  is  as  follows : 


H.R.  10867 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1967.  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  757b)  Is  amended  by  strllilng  out 
•■$285.0OO.0O0,0O0"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of   •358,0O0.0O0,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  face  amount  of  beneficial  In- 
terests and  participations  (except  those 
held  by  the  Issuer  thereof)  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1967, 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1968,  and  outstand- 
ing <it  any  time  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
otherwise  taken  into  account  In  determining 
whether  the  requirements  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  are  met  at  such 
time.  Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  re- 
quires any  change  In  the  budgetary  account- 
ing for  beneficial  Interests  and  participa- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  July  1,  1968,  and  each 
July  1  thereafter,  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b) 
shall  be  temporarily  Increased  by  $7,000,000,- 
000  during  the  period  beginning  on  such 
July  1  and  ending  on  June  29  of  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year. 

Sec.  4.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (relating  to  notes  of  the  United 
States;  31  U.S.C.  753(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  more  than  five  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than 
seven  years". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  10867)  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
597,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrX 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Btrnes  Of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl   (H.R.  10867)   to  the  Committee 
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on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendments; 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  to  6  Inclusive, 
and  insert  the  following:  "That,  effective 
July  1,  1967,  the  first  sentence  of  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$285,000,- 
000.000'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$336,- 
000,000.000'." 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  to  13,  Inclu- 
sive. 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  3". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  191,  nays  223,  not  voting  18, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  147] 
YEAS— 191 


Abernethy 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Ottlneer 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fountain 

Pellv 

Andrews,  Ala 

Frellnghuysen    Pettis 

Andrews, 

Fulton,  Pa, 

Plrnle 

N.  Dak. 

Gardner 

Poff 

Arends 

Goodell 

Pollock 

Ayres 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

G rover 

Qule 

Bates 

Gude 

Quillen 

Battln 

Ourney 

Rallsback 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Bell 

Hall 

Reid,  III. 

Berry 

Halleck 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Betts 

Halpern 

Relfel 

BevlU 

Hammer- 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BiPstcr 

.schmidt 

Rlegle 

Blafkburn 

Hansen,  Idaho    Rogers,  Pla. 

Bo:ton 

Harrison 

Roth 

Bow 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Bray 

Harvey 

Ruppe 

Brlnkley 

Heckler,  Mass 

Sandman 

Brock 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Broomfleld 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Brotzman 

Hunt 

Schadeberg 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Schwelker 

Broyhtll  Va. 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Buchanan 

Keith 

Scott 

Burke,  Pla. 

Kleppe 

Selden 

Burton,  Utah 

Kupferman 

Shriver 

Bush 

Kuykendall 

Skubitz 

Button 

Kyi 

Smith,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Laird 

Smith,  N.Y. 

CahlU 

Langen 

Smith,  Okla. 

Carter 

I^tta 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Lennon 

Stafford 

Chamberlain 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Clausen 

Lloyd 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

DonH. 

Long.  La. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lukens 

Taft 

Cleveland 

McClory 

Talcott 

Collier 

McClure 

Taylor 

Colmer 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conte 

McDade 

Thomp.son,  Ga. 

Corbet t 

McEwen 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cowger 

MacGreaor 

Utt 

Cramer 

MaiUlard 

Vander  Jagt 

Cunningham 

Martin 

Warn  pier 

Curtis 

Mathias,  CiUf. 

Watklns 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Watson 

Dellenback 

May 

Whalen 

Denney 

Mayne 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

Meskin 

White 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Dole 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Morse,  Mass. 

Winn 

Bdwardg,  Ala 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Erlenborn 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Esch 

Myers 

Wylie 

Eshleman 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Pindley 

Nichols 

Zwach 

Fisher 

O'Konskl 
NAYS— 223 

Abbitt 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Addabbo 

Tenn. 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 


Qreen,  Pa. 

Orlffltbs 

Gross 

Hagan 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pryor 

Helstoskl  Purcell 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

•Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  111. 


Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 


Randall 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 


Johnson.  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala.  Rosenthal 


Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 


Edwards,  Calif.  Leggett 
Edwards,  La.       Long,  Md. 


Bllberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 

Pvilton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakis 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 


McCarthy 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
MllU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Willis 


Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 


Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Naicher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

Olsen 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTma— 18 


Adams 

Ashbrook 

Brown.  CUUf. 

Conable 

Flno 

Gubser 

Kluczynskl 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
Madden 
Moore 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
Puclnskl 
Robison 


Roush 
St.  Onge 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tuck 
Williams,  Miss. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote": 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Kir.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Puclnskl  against. 

Mr.  Roblaon  for,  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Roush  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Pino. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  217,  nays  196.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Abbitt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyprs 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis, Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prledel 
F^llton,  Tenn. 
F^iqua 
O&llflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrew8,Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbmore 


[Roll  No.  148] 

YEAS— 217 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
H^an 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rees 
Helstoskl  Resnlck 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  III. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Prj'or 

Purcell 

Randall 


Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 


Johnson,  Calif.  St  Germain 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mahon 
Maxsh 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 198 


Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Si-.k 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

WlUlB 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yoim.g 
Zablockl 


Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Betts 


BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 
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Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown  Micb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wla. 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChamberlAln 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlrukt 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Plndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Orover 

Gude 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halp«rn 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanaen.  Idaho 


Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Heckler.  Ma^ 

Horton 

Hu>mer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johivion.  Pa 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kln>:  N  Y 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendd'.; 

Ky; 

L&;rd 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Loni?.LA 

Lukeru* 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 
McEwen 
MacOreijor 

Maliliard 

Martin 

Maihlas.  Calif 

May 

Mayne 

Ue.sk;Il 

Michel 

MiUer.Ohio 

Mlniihall 

Mlze 

Montjrfomery 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

ONeal.  Oa 

Ottlrger 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Ptrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rails  back 

Rarlck 


Reld.  lU 

Reld.  NY 

Relfel 

Remecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

R;e^le 

Rogers,  Fla 

Roth 

Roiidebu/^h 

Rumsfeld 

Rjppe 

Sandmaj. 

SiitterfleM 

Saylor 

.^nadeberg 

S.herle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

3e!den 

Shr'.ver 

Skiblt/ 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  NY 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Sprlnxer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steuer.  Ariz 

Steui-r.  Wis 

Taft    ,■ 

Talcoft 

Teanue, Calif 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thom.san.  Wis 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whiillev 

Whitteh 

Wldnall 

Wt  tglns 

Williams.  Pa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wymar. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present  " 

Mr  OKONSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  St.  Onge.  If  he  had  be«n 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  partici- 
pating In  the  debate  on  the  bill  just 
passed  be  permitted  to  include  extra- 
neous material  and  tables  In  connection 
with  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Conte 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT '—a 
O'Konskl 


NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Aahbrook 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conable 

Flno 

Oubser 

Kluczynakl 


McDonald. 

Mich. 
Madden 
Mathla.4.  Md 
Moore 
O'Hara.  Mich. 


Puclnski 
Roblson 
Roush 
St  Oii«e 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Williams.  Miss. 


the  following 


for.     with     Mr.     Conte 


cultural  barriers  is  indeed  heartening  as 
is  their  struggle  to  Improve  their  place 
in  society.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  battle, 
nor  is  it  over;  but  it  is  a  fight  that  is 
being  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  ago  on  May  28. 
1952,  our  late,  beloved  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  accorded  me  the  privilege  of 
chairing  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
Chamber  that  gave  Puerto  Rico  its  self- 
autonomy  and  the  position  of  an  asso- 
ciated State  in  our  federal  system.  It  gave 
me  a  great,  sincere  pride  at  that  time 
and  it  still  does. 

It  gives  me  additional  pride,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  today  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  resolution  designating 
July  25  of  each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican 
Day  in  the  United  States  of  America."  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
\ery  worthwhile  resolution. 


PERNHSSION  FOR  THE  COM\nTTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  BY 
MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY.  JUNE  24. 
1967 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Comnalttee 

on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 

until  midnight  Saturday,  June  24.  1967, 

to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs; 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr.    St.    Onge    for.     with    Mr.    O'Konskl 
agaliut. 

Mr.     Kluczynakl 
agaUut. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr 
Brown  of  California  against 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for.  with  B4r  Ash- 
brook  agalnxt. 

Mr.  Madden  for.  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  for.  with  Mr.  Conable 
against. 

Mr.  Rouah  for.  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Mary- 
land agalnat. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  WUllama  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.     McDonald     of     Michigan     with     Mr. 
Roblaon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Kluczynski.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 


PUERTO  RICAN  DAY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  25.  some  15  years  ago. 
Puerto  Rico  attained  Commonwealth 
status  within  the  United  States,  and  in 
those  years  since  Puerto  Rico  and  her 
people  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
what  a  proud,  loyal  and  hard-working 
citizenry  can  accomplish  under  a  demo- 
cratic system. 

The  people  of  that  beautiful  island 
have  earned  and  rightfully  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  what  they  have  achieved. 
There  has  been  a  bloodless  revolution  in 
Puerto  Rico,  one  which  has  increased 
the  Ufe  expectancy  span  24  years,  raised 
the  per  capita  income  from  $120  to  $900. 
and  all  but  destroyed  illiteracy.  It  is 
truly  a  democratic  showcase  and  a 
startling  contrast  to  what  has  taken 
place  In  Cuba  under  Castro. 

As  Americans  we  share  in  the  pride 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  we  salute  her  accom- 
plishments But  we  also  must  salute  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  have  come  to  the 
mainland  and  who  now  are  a  vital  mov- 
ing part  of  our  life.  Almost  1  million 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  come  to  the  main- 
land to  live  and  over  700.000  of  them 
have  chosen  to  live  in  New  York  City 
Many  make  their  homes  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  I  have  come  to  know 
them  Intimately.  I  know  firsthand  of 
splendid  contributions  to  my  district, 
city,  and  State  Their  continual  protrre.ss 
toward  the  destruction  of  language  and 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     NEEDS 
SINGLE  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of 
mine  has  a  plaque  on  the  wall  that  shows 
two  people  slouching  in  chairs  in  the 
midst  of  stacks  of  dirty  dishes  and  other 
household  disorder.  The  capltlon  of  the 
plaque  says  "Next  week  we've  got  to  get 
organized." 

To  organize  is  to  put  things  Into  their 
proper  places.  And,  so  far  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967  is  a  long  stride  toward 
putting  things  Into  their  proper  places. 

The  plan  does  not  alter  the  denial  of 
self-government  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. But  it  does,  at  least,  assure  that  the 
appointed  government  would  not  trip 
over  Its  own  heads. 

The  three-commissioner  system  of 
scrambled  executive  and  legislative  re- 
sponsibility has  been  a  pretty  good  ar- 
rangement in  America  for  small  towns 
and  uncomplicated  counties.  Such  imlts 
need  so  little  time  and  effort  to  be  spent 
on  community  problems  that  three  peo- 
ple can  divide  their  attention  between 
legislative  and  executive  problems,  reach 
slow  and  compromised  executive  de- 
cisions and  still  have  time  to  go  out  and 
farm.  Such  situations  do  not  require  full- 
time  government. 

But  big  cities  require  not  just  full,  but 
overtime  government. 

Executive  action  for  big  cities  just  as 
for  big  countries  and  corporations  must 
be  dynamic  and,  In  many  instances,  swift. 
In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  teeming 
agenda  of  executive  responsibility. 

Legislative  action  must  be  deliberate 
but  also  deliberative.  By  Its  more  far- 
reaching  nature,  legislative  action  must 
and  can  Involve  more  delay  than  execu- 
tive action. 

For  the  same  person  to  attempt  both 
functions  at  the  same  time  in  the  huge 
enterprise  of  big  city  government  is  to 
divide  his  efforts  so  as  to  give  each  func- 
tion less  than  full  devotion. 

"All  that  you  do."  my  mother  used  to 
.say.  "do  with  all  your  might,  for  things 
done  by  half  are  never  done  right.  ' 

We  all  beheve  in  the  separation  of 
powers  even  though  those  powers  flow 
from  the  same  source.  And  this  means 
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that,  though  the  three  logical  branches 
of  government  may  overlap  for  the  ptur- 
pose  of  collaboration,  no  one  branch 
should  nin  the  whole  show.  This  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  liberty. 

There  has  never  been  much  of  a  prob- 
lem along  these  lines  in  the  sm^Ul  town 
or  county,  because  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment are  close  enough  to,  and  imcom- 
pllcated  enough  for,  the  governed  to  keep 
close  tabs  and  control. 

But  this  Is  not  so  with  huge  enterprise. 

Once  you  accept  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  there  Is  still  the 
question  of  whether  to  have  one  or  three 
executives. 

That  a  three-member  executive  in  a 
large  enterprise  represents  weak  and 
indecisive  action  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Indeed,  when  It  was  the  wish  of  some 
to  emasculate  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat they  proposed  that  the  Secretariat 
be  divided  into  such  an  arrangement. 

The  answer  of  the  large  business  cor- 
poration to  the  question  of  whether  to 
have  a  one  or  three-headed  executive  Is 
Invariably  to  choose  the  Individual  execu- 
tive in  order  to  accomplish  the  daily 
decisive  action  indispensable  to  meeting 
executive  responsibility. 

The  answer  of  50  States  is  one  Indi- 
vidual executive. 

The  answer  of  most  big  cities  is  one 
individual  executive. 

In  fact,  the  answer  of  America  is  one 
individual  executive,  the  Chief  Executive. 

And  one  of  our  former  Chief  Execu- 
tives Is  said  to  have  placed  a  plaque  on 
his  desk  displaying  the  words,  "This  Is 
where  the  buck  stops." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  three  mortals  can  act 
In  concert  as  one.  And  the  only  super- 
natural aspect  to  such  an  arrangement, 
where  a  torrent  of  big  city  executive 
decisions  must  be  made  dally.  Is  an 
eternal  triangle  around  which  the  buck 
forever  orbits. 


ROWLAND,  N.C. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  smaller 
towns  In  rural  areas  often  lack  industries 
to  attract  people  seeking  jobs  or  to  pro- 
\'lde  employment  for  their  own  labor 
force.  The  result  has  been  a  mass  exodus 
to  the  cities. 

There  is  a  need,  therefore,  to  create 
jobs  in  our  Nation's  rural  communities 
so  that  people  can  lead  productive  and 
satisfying  lives.  Happily,  some  small 
towns  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  importance 
in  establishing  a  pattern  that  other  com- 
munities might  follow.  I  would  like  to 
relate  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  one  North  Carolina  commimity  and 
show  how,  by  Its  own  efforts  and  the 
expert  guidance  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  It  transformed  the 
gloom  and  despair  into  new  hope  and 
prosperity. 

Rowland,  N.C.  located  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  is  a  small,  agricul- 
turally oriented  commimity  of  approxl- 
nuitely  1.500  people.  Its  hardworking  cit- 
izenry, like  those  of  several  other  small 
rural  communities  In  the  United  States, 


were  being  displaced  from  their  jobs  due 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  farm  mechaniza- 
tion. 

In  August  1962,  Rowland  was  a  "no 
industry"  town  with  its  income  depend- 
ent upon  cotton  and  tobacco  crops.  Cot- 
ton picking  machines  had  displaced 
many  farmworkers.  A  cutback  in  acreage 
allotments  had  seriously  affected  the 
economy  and  imemployment  was  high, 
particularly  among  the  female  popula- 
tion which  previously  earned  the  desper- 
ately needed  supplemental  cash  income 
through  fleldwork,  which  was  the  only 
work  available  to  them. 

A  keen  sense  of  awareness  to  the  prob- 
lem on  the  part  of  a  dedicated  group  of 
commimity  leaders  grew  Into  acute  con- 
cern and  determination  to  change  Row- 
land from  an  economically  depressed 
community  to  one  with  a  future  capacity 
for  growth  and  Industry.  At  the  helm  of 
this  group  was  Mr.  Benjamin  O.  Burns, 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  National 
Bank;  Mr.  L.  T.  Johnson,  owner  of  Row- 
land Motor  Co.;  and  Mr.  David  Town- 
send,  owner  of  the  Rowland  Implement 
Co. 

After  consultation  with  Charlotte's 
SBA  director,  the  community  leaders 
decided  to  form  the  Southwest  Robeson 
Development  Corp.  This  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  community's  need  for 
survival  and  for  an  overall  boost  in  the 
area's  standard  of  living.  Through  the 
development  company's  efforts,  and  co- 
operation of  the  Southern  National 
Bank,  the  Rowland  Manufacturing  Co. 
came  into  being.  A  loan  of  $200,000  was 
approved  by  the  SBA. 

The  funds  raised  were  used  to  build 
a  small  plant  and  equip  it  with  the 
machinery  necessary  for  a  fully  inte- 
grated sewing  operation.  Key  personnel 
were  hired  to  start  and  manage  this 
enterprise.  All  other  employees  were 
from  surrounding  areas.  A  training 
school  was  conducted  in  a  meeting  hall 
where  potential  employees  were  given  an 
80-hour  training  course,  and  the  plant 
started  with  57  production  employees. 

The  5-year  effect  of  this  plant  on  the 
community  of  about  1,500  people  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  is  more  or  less 
a  classic  example  of  the  benefits  gener- 
ated by  the  SBA  community  development 
program. 

These  are  some  of  the  gratifying  re- 
sults: 

Two  doctors  and  a  dentist  have  moved 
into  the  area  where  previously  the  com- 
munity had  neither  a  doctor  nor  dentist. 

A  total  of  285  women  are  employed 
with  a  gross  payroll  of  about  $20,000 
per  week.  The  effects  of  this  payroll  are 
evidenced  in  every  facet  of  the  economy, 
not  only  in  Rowland,  but  all  towns  within 
a  50-mile  radius. 

The  city  has  recently  purchased  two 
new  flretrucks,  one  for  rural  use,  which 
cost  a  total  of  $35,000.  Not  only  have  the 
citizens  provided  for  their  own  safety 
and  well-being,  but  a  savings  in  insur- 
Eince  rate  for  everyone  was  also  an  added 
benefit. 

The  general  morale  Improvement, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
yet  intangible  aspects  of  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living,  has  been  obvious.  The 
merchants  of  the  town,  particularly  the 


local  automobile  dealer,  give  all  credit  to 
the  plant  and  its  jobs  for  their  being  able 
to  stay  In  business. 

The  Rowland  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  makes  shirts,  is  now  planning  a 
further  expansion  of  its  profitable  op- 
erations. This  will  mean  stiU  more  op- 
portunity for  employment  in  the  local 
area. 

The  Southwest  Robeson  Development 
Corp.  Is  continuing  to  actively  seek  new 
industry  and  emplojrment  opporturUties 
for  local  citizens.  In  March  of  this  year 
the  development  corporation,  in  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Howard  MacKenzie, 
SBA  regional  director  in  Charlotte,  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  a  loan  to  help 
local  doctors  finance  a  medical  clinic. 
The  medical  clinic  has  already  been  built 
with  a  loan  from  the  Southern  National 
Bank.  An  SBA  loan  amounting  to 
$34,400  is  soon  to  be  disbursed  allowing 
the  clinic  to  enlarge  its  staff  to  eight 
people.  Dr.  James  J.  Pitts,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
John  J.  Robertson  head  the  clinic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing Job  which  SBA  Administrator 
Bernard  L.  Boutin  and  his  agency  are 
doing  in  giving  personal  attention  and 
assistance  in  helping  small  businesses 
like  the  Rowland  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
rural  commimities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Development  of  America's  small  busi- 
ness firms  is  the  No.  1  priority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Boutin  Is  himself  a  former  small 
businessman  and  well  understands  the 
problems  that  small  businessmen  face  in 
rural  communities  such  as  Rowland.  He 
has  drawn  on  his  own  past  experiences  as 
a  successful  small  businessman  and 
mayor  of  a  small  community  in  direct- 
ing the  SBA  in  giving  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  assistance  that  is  needed  to 
give  communities  such  as  Rowland  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  future  growth. 

There  are  thousands  of  small  commu- 
nities throughout  this  Nation  that  have 
grown  into  larger  towns  with  strong  and 
productive  economies  contributing  great- 
ly to  our  country's  national  strength. 

The  SBA  has  disbursed  a  total  of  $10,- 
825,000  in  loans  to  small  businessmen  in 
my  State  of  North  Carolina  during  this 
year  alone. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  SBA  has 
granted  loans  totaling  $131  million,  to 
local  development  companies.  These 
loans  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
28,800  new  jobs,  and  added  nearly  $1.2 
billion  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  job  which  SBA  is  doing 
in  demonstrating  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  busi- 
nessmen can  pay  handsome  dividends  in 
local  communities  such  as  Rowland,  N.C. 


CAREER   SUBSTITUTE    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  requested  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  consid- 
er a  bill  which  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  career  substitute  employees  by  in- 
creasing the  ratio  of  career  substitute 
employees  from  one  to  five  regular  em- 
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ployees,  to  a  new  ratio  of  one  to  four 
regular  employees. 

The  expansion  of  delivery  and  collec- 
tion aerrlces  has  created  a  demand  for 
part-time  coverage  of  auxiliary  and  col- 
lection routes.  Normal  absences  on  ap- 
proved leave.  Including  regular  off-days, 
varies  from  23  to  32  percent  on  a  given 
day.  The  relief  capability  of  the  present 
career  substitute  force  does  not  exceed 
20  percent.  Temporary  employees  have 
been  used  to  fill  the  gap  that  exists. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Postmaster 
General  that  it  Is  much  more  efficient  to 
increase  the  career  substitute  force  than 
to  hire  greater  numbers  of  temporar>- 
emjdoyees.  I  therefore  will  introduce  a 
bill  today  which  will  amend  section  3302 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word 'five"  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  Inserting  the  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "four."  which  will  allow  for  In- 
creased hiring  of  career  substitute  em- 
ployees In  the  Post  Office  Department. 


THE  4-H  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8 
I  Introduced  H.R.  10680.  the  Zwach  bill  to 
establish  4-H  youth  leadership  and  home 
economics  programs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  that  time  I  outlined  the 
bill  and  compared  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram In  general  terms  to  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain other  projects  In  the  District. 

Today,  in  response  to  a  number  of 
questions  about  4-H  work  in  urban  areas. 
I  want  to  outline  a  few  of  the  extension 
projects  that  have  been  undertaken  in 
various  areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  suc- 
cessful experimental  programs  In  cities 
across  the  country  have  show^n  that  4-H 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  working  with 
youth  from  low-income  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  that 
have  Initiated  such  programs  in  recent 
years  are  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.;  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Canton  and  Warren.  Ohio;  Man- 
chester, N.H.:  Camden.  N.J.;  Buffalo 
and  Rochester.  N.Y.;  Flint,  Kalamazoo. 
Orand  Rapids,  and  Lansing.  Mich.;  and 
Providence,  R  J. 

During  more  than  50  years  4-H  has 
kept  pace  with  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
and  today  continues  to  provide  a  di- 
namlc  educational  experience  and  chal- 
lenge for  space-age  youngsters. 

Enrollment  in  4-H  Clubs  totals  well 
over  2  million  young  people  in  the  United 
States,  plus  nearly  500.000  adults.  Fig- 
ures released  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1968  reveal  that  of  some 
2,133.694  members  In  4-H.  39.4  percent 
came  from  farm  homes,  33.3  percent 
came  from  rural  nonfarm  homes.  21.6 
percent  came  from  urban  homes,  and  5.7 
percent  came  from  suburban  homes. 

Recent  studies  show  that  too  few  low- 
Income  urban  youth  have  a  chance  to 
take  part  In  worthwhile  youth  groups. 
The  4-H  program  can  provide  informal. 
out-of -school  educational  experiences  to 
meet  their  current  needs.  Specific  op- 
portunities may  be  included  in  the  10- 
polnt  program  of  4-H  action : 

MOnVATS    TOT7TU    TO    CONTQTUX    LSAAMIMO 

Broaden  horizons  and  provide  a  "ray 
of     hope"     for     disadvantaged     youth 


through    constructive,    meaningful    ac- 
Uvlty. 

Offer  educational  experiences  which 
are  not  closely  allied  to  the  formal  class- 
room. 

Introduce  meaningful  realistic  work 
experience  outlets  for  high  level  energies 
and  abilities. 

Assist  youth  In  raising  their  aspira- 
tions, improving  their  attitudes,  and 
gaining  a  broader  view  of  alternatives. 

Work  with  "slow  learners"  by  supple- 
menting the  school  program  with  4-H 
projects  such  as  incubation  and  land- 
scaping to  provide  motivation  and  educa- 
tional activities  based  on  "learning  to  do 
by  doing." 

The  4-H  projects  can  help  develop  vo- 
cational skills,  show  ways  to  improve 
environment,  develop  leadership  skills, 
provide  career  incentives,  and  relate  edu- 
cation to  daily  life  skills. 

IMPKOVX     TH«     rMPLOTABUJTT     OF     YOUTH 

Give  emphasis  to  practical  learning 
experiences  which  contribute  to  motivat- 
ing youth  to  remain  in  school  and  to 
prepare  themselves  better  for  employ- 
ment. 

Can  help  youth  learn  individual  re- 
sponsibility, a  factor  that  is  difficult  to 
achieve  In  low-income  areas. 

Help  youth  approve  their  abilities  in 
ways  of  applying  for  work. 

Organize  and  supervise  tutorial  serv- 
ices for  older  youth  to  help  younger  boys 
and  girls  In  academic  subjects. 

Give  youth  practice  In  studying  want 
ads,  completing  employment  applica- 
tions, preparing  for  and  conducting  one- 
self on  employment  interviews. 

Provide  immediate  relationships  to 
preparing  for  employment  and  to  ac- 
quaint youth  with  resources  in  their 
communities. 

Open  "doors"  for  exploration  into  new 
areas  of  Interest. 

INSPIRE     YOUTH     TO     BECOME     BETTEK     CITIZENS 

Create  an  atmosphere  to  provide  ex- 
perience In  democratic  procedures  in 
contrast  to  the  autocratic  or  authori- 
tarian climate  so  prevalent  in  most  low 
Income  urban  families. 

Encourage  young  people  to  learn  to 
work  together,  gain  respect  for  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  £ind  have  a  greater  ap- 
preciation for  home  and  community. 

Provide  avenues  for  young  people  to 
feel  worthy  and  make  contributions  to 
someone. 

Make  it  possible  for  young  people  in 
low  Income  areas  to  be  able  to  share 
with  others.  Evidenced  by  the  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  girls  who  made  cookies  using 
rolled  wheat  and  brought  them  to  a 
meeting. 

INVOLVE    YOUTH    IN    COMMCNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

Help  youth  learn  how  to  improve  their 
surroundings  through  lawn  care,  land- 
scaping, and  ornamental  horticulture. 

Stimulate  parents,  through  youth 
projects,  to  clean  up  home  surroimdlngs, 
and  rejuvenate  the  neighborhood. 

DEVELOP     LEADERSHIP    CAPACmrS     OF     YOUTH 

Involve  the  young  people  In  planning 
and  conducting  their  own  meetings  and 
projects. 

Orgsmlze  the  clubs  or  groups  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  older  youth  to 
serve  as  junior  leaders. 

Provide   opportunities   for   boys   and 


girls  to  have  leadership  experiences,  such 
as  club  officers,  committee  members,  and 
so  forth. 

Broaden  horizons  for  urban  youth  by 
arranging  trips  to  points  of  interest  out- 
side of  the  neighborhood. 

PREPARE  YOUTH   FOR   IMPROVED   FAMILY    AND 
HOME   LIFE 

Direct  special  effort  toward  education 
of  girls  as  more  effective  mothers  and 
homemakers. 

Teach  girls  to  remodel  and  adjust 
clothing,  such  as  adjusting  side  seams, 
recuttlng,  and  altering  length. 

Provide  opportunities  and  training  for 
youths  to  Improve  their  food  supply 
through  vegetable  garden  programs. 

Build  the  program  centered  around 
the  home  or  apartment. 

Small  sized  units  or  clubs  have  been 
most  effective. 

Reach  Into  homes  and  build  communi- 
cation between  parent  and  child. 

BUILD  HABITS  FOR  CREATIVE  USE  OF  LEISURE 

TIME 

Organize  recreational  activities  as  a 
way  of  reaching  youth  in  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

Open  doors  to  opportunities  for  realise 
tic.  tangible,  and  purposeful  activities, 
allowing  them  to  use  their  creative 
abUity. 

Assist  in  developing  recreational  areaj 
and  facilities. 

Help  to  reduce  vandalism  and  undesir- 
able behavior  by  offering  constructive 
sports  programs  which  are  attractive  to 
youth. 

Conduct  enrichment  programs  In 
music,  drama,  reading,  outdoor  recre- 
ation, crafts,  and  hobbles. 

ENHANCE  APPRECIATION  FOR  CONSERVATION  Or 
NATLTLAL   RESOITRCES 

Offer  exploratory  experiences  in  plant 
and  soil  science. 

Establish  and  supervise  tree-planting 
programs. 

Help  young  people  learn  about  conser- 
vation and  participate  in  erosion-control 
practices. 

Arrange  opportunities  for  urban  youth 
to  learn  about  nature  and  other  aspects 
of  farm  and  rural  life. 

INCREASE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ECONOMICS 

Design  and  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  management, 
decisionmaking,  and  buymanship. 

Provides  opportunities  for  youth  to 
learn  management  of  personal  resources, 
decisionmaking,  and  so  forth. 

INTENSIFY    HEALTH   AND   FITNESS   PROGRAMS  F0« 
YOUTH 

Teach  youth  food  selection  and  prepa- 
ration based  on  nutritional  principles. 

Help  youth  and  their  families  learn 
how  to  make  effective  use  of  surplus  food 
products. 

Conduct  a  4-H  bicycle  safety  program, 
including  safety  practices,  care,  and  re- 
pairs. 

Cooperate  with  health  departments, 
social  welfare,  and  other  groups  in  pro- 
viding Instruction  in  child  care. 

Mr.  Gpeaker,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  800.000. 
has  problems  quite  similar  to  those  of 
other  large  cities — housing,  employment, 
police-community  relations,  education, 
crime,    juvenile    delinquency,    medical 
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care,  transportation,  and  many  others. 
In  addition,  we  have  been  warned  that 
this  summer  exploding  racial  tenslorw 
may  propel  many  young  men  and  women 
into  participation  in  demonstrations  and 
riots.* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District,  expressing  great 
concern  over  the  high  level  of  crime  in 
the  District,  says  that — 

While  there  are  cities  which  have  higher 
crime  rates  than.  Washington,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  reported  crimes  In  Washington 
has  been  greater  than  In  almost  every  other 
major  city. 

The  report  does  note  that  crime  In  the 
15  to  24  age  group  during  1960  to  1965 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  rate 
for  all  crime.  But  the  Commissioners 
added: 

Rates  of  crime  thus  far  appeared  to  be 
unresponsive  to  general  growth  of  the  city's 
economy  and  of  educational  and  other  social 
services.  Increasingly,  the  problems  of  anti- 
social behavior  are  demanding  the  attention 
of  many  city  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  4-H  can 
help  in  this  role,  too.  By  giving  these 
youth  the  opportunity  to  enter  Into 
meaningful  activities  and  relationships 
with  other  people,  many  of  the  tensions 
leading  to  destructive  acts  will  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  The  case  study  of 
the  4-H  program  In  Providence,  RJ., 
shows  that  this  can  be  true. 

Because  the  urban  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram are  in  early  stages  throughout  the 
country.  I  know  that  there  are  a  ntmiber 
of  questions  that  need  answers.  Several 
Members  of  the  House  who  may  be 
interested  in  examining  the  merits  of 
the  program  for  the  District  will  want 
to  know  more  about  the  success  of  4-H 
In  other  areas. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  following  article  from  the  August 
1966  issue  of  the  Extension  Service  Re- 
view in  the  Record  : 

Low-Income  Urban  Tottth  Respond  to  4-H 

Cali. 
(By   Lee    Klrkbrlde.    4-H    extension    agent: 

Alice  Leonards,  home  economics  extension 

agent.  Trumbull  Coimty.  Ohio) 

Win  4-H  work  In  a  metropolitan  bousing 
area?  The  Extension  staff  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
has  proof  that  It  will. 

Touth-orlented  programming  was  needed 
In  Highland  Terrace,  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect under  the  administration  of  the  Warren 
Uetropolltan  Housing  Authority. 

More  than  half  the  families  earn  less  than 
13,000;  many  receive  public  assistance;  and 
In  many  the  mother  Is  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. About  350  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  19  live  there. 

The  project  manager  and  Extension  staff 
members  decided  to  try  a  4-H  program.  The 
tentative  program  received  full  cooperation 
from  the  Housing  Authority.  If  the  program 
was  to  survive,  however,  the  leadership 
needed  to  come  from  within  the  bousing 
project.  Extension  workers  met  with  the 
Tenants'  Organization  to  explain  the  4-H 
program  and  the  adults'  role  and  respon- 
sibility In  conducting  It. 

The  Extension  office  prepared  a  one-page 
leaflet  telling  about  4-H  and  the  flrst  orga- 
nlEaUonal  meeting.  Slxty-flve  boys  and  glrU 
enrolled  at  the  organization  meeting.  Proj- 
Kts  were  geared  to  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  the  group. 

The  tentative  4-H  pilot  program  was 
Introduced  with  the  hope  of  provldmg  mean- 
ingful activities  and  educational  experiences. 
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Objectives  were  to  help  youth:  (1)  learn 
to  plan  and  work  as  a  group;  (2)  gain  new 
skills  In  home  economics;  (3)  develop  lead- 
ership abilities;  (4)  develop  good  dtlzeiuhlp; 
and  (6)  leam  that  organized  educational 
activities  can  be  fun. 

The  program  was  also  designed  to  develop 
in  the  adults  self-confldence  in  their  present 
leadership  and  manual  skills  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  further  development. 

Advisors  were  selected  from  volunteers 
who  attended  the  tenants'  meeting,  recom- 
mendations from  the  bousing  manager,  and 
personal  contacts  by  the  Extension  staff. 
Enough  were  recruited  to  organize  lUne  clubs 
totaling  90  members.  Extension  staff  mem- 
bers trained  the  advisors  in  a  series  of 
meetings. 

At  the  achievement  program,  113  mem- 
bers, a  gam  of  48  over  initial  enrollment, 
received  completion  certificates. 

Although  these  socially  and  economically 
deprived  youth  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  the  typical  4-H'er,  they  showed 
more  satisfaction  and  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment than  many  other  groups. 

Maintaining  adequate  leadership  was  a 
major  problem.  The  advisors  bad  Uttle  ex- 
perience, felt  unqualified,  and  often  lacked 
necessary  skills.  An  advisor  training  class 
before  each  meeting  showed  advisors  what 
to  teach. 

Present  4-H  project  literature  was  diffi- 
cult to  adapt  to  the  situation.  A  step-by- 
step,  one-page  handout  that  could  be  thrown 
away  after  completion  is  a  possibility.  Be- 
cause associations  with  other  agencies  have 
left  some  persons  with  a  "give  me"  attitude, 
development  of  a  self-help  attitude  is  an- 
other problem. 

The  Housing  Authority  Administration 
should  be  Involved  In  the  program  to  provide 
ways  and  means  not  available  from  the  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  project  manager  knows 
the  people,  has  facilities,  can  use  his  per- 
sonnel, and  is  vital  in  the  communications 
link. 

This  program  has  accomplished  many  of 
its  goals.  All  10  advisors  are  reorganizing 
groups  for  the  summer,  and  several  more 
have  volunteered.  A  revised  4-H  program  Is 
being  started  In  another  low-rent  housing 
project. 

By  using  tenants  from  a  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  as  advisors,  we  hope  to  gain 
experienced  leadership,  and  also  give  senior 
citizens  a  chance  to  contribute  to  a  worth- 
while program. 

The  real-Ufe  situations  of  4-H  fit  the 
needs  of  youth.  Both  Extension  and  the 
Housing  Authority  believe  4-H  is  In  the 
ho«8ing  project  area  to  stay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  referred  to  case 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  vari- 
ous urban  areas  of  the  United  States,  re- 
viewing the  4-H  program  in  their  areas. 
Because  of  their  significance  in  smticl- 
patlng  possible  partlcipance  by  Washing- 
ton in  this  program,  I  Insert  them  Into 
the  Record: 
A  Stttdt  or  Case  Exaicplcs  in  Urban  Areas: 

I.  Providencx,  R.I. 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Coombs,  State  4-H  Club 

Leader) 

The  South  Providence  area  Is  known  for 
high  rates  of  juvenile  misbehavior,  un- 
employment, poor  housing  and  deteriorating 
family  units.  In  the  one  square  mile  area 
live  some  6000  families  of  the  26,000  people, 
21,000  are  white  and  8500  are  non -white.  It 
has  the  largest  Inner  city  population,  the 
highest  concentration  of  social  problems  and 
Is  a  receiving  neighborhood  for  lurban  re- 
newal location.  Providence  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  potential  powder  keg. 

The  South  Providence  pilot  problem 
evolved  from  requests  of  chiuxshes,  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  m  the  area  to  which 
the  xmi  Cooperative  Extension  Service  could 


not  say  "no".  Now  nearing  the  close  of  Its 
third  year  of  operation,  it  Is  recogiUzed  as  a 
catalytic  agent  bringing  about  new  hope  to 
depressed  souls  In  the  inner  city. 

Extension  set  out  to  teach  families  to  im- 
prove their  status — to  manage  their  finances; 
to  plan  and  maintain  nutritional  diets;  to 
select,  repair  and  make  clothing;  to  Improve 
and  care  for  their  homes;  and  to  have 
good  relations  within  their  families  and 
community. 

The  area  Extension  staff,  consisting  of  a 
home  economist,  youth  worker  and  two 
assistants,  began  their  work  In  1963  by  Intro- 
ducing themselves  to  the  90  agencies  serving 
the  area. 

The  home  economist  and  her  assistant 
rounded  up  some  26  women  in  the  com- 
mimlty  for  a  "leadership"  course.  They  were 
taught  home  management,  budgeting,  sew- 
ing and  other  homemaklng  skills.  The 
"g^raduates"  of  this  course  were  to  open  doors 
of  homes  of  the  so-called  "hard  core"  poverty 
people  of  the  area. 

The  "graduating"  class  was  taken  by  bus 
to  URI  where  they  were  greeted  by  the 
Dean  and  Director  of  Extension  and  the 
Home  Demonstration  State  Leader.  They 
toured  the  campus  which  none  had  ever  seen 
before.  Each  was  awarded  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  she  had  completed  the  leadership 
course.  These  certificates  had  real  meaning 
and  were  treasured  by  each  recipient. 

Some  have  since  become  4-H  leaders.  Others 
have  invited  neighbors  Into  their  homes  for 
"coffee  chats"  at  which  they  have  passed  on 
some  of  their  new  knowledge  and  have 
pointed  the  way  to  the  door  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  Of  the  rest  I  will  say 
they  are  better  homemakers  and  l>etter 
mothers  for  having  received  our  Instruction. 
One  of  the  first  4-H  Clubs  was  a  group  of 
girls  who  attended  an  open  house  held  m  the 
gym  of  the  Boys  Club  on  a  September  eve- 
ning In  1963.  The  open  house  was  to  announce 
the  services  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land Cooperative  Extension  to  the  people  of 
South  Providence.  These  girls  Intended  to 
break  up  the  meeting.  They  were  confronted 
by  the  assistant  staff  home  economist  on  a 
tip  from  her  co-worker.  The  girls  had  already 
been  Involved  In  a  gang-fight  on  the  school 
grounds.  The  assistant  dispersed  them  from 
the  rally  with  no  argument  but  with  the 
promise  to  visit  the  gang  leader,  which  she 
did  the  very  next  day. 

She  Interested  the  gang  leader — an  other- 
wise normal  teen-age  girl.  In  sewing.  She 
promised  to  have  her  whole  gang  at  the  very 
first  lesson.  They  were  there  and  continued 
100%  attendance  untU  the  basket  ball  sea- 
son started.  Then  they  had  to  defend  their 
championship  crown. 

Entree  with  the  area  boys  started  with  m 
athletic  program  conducted  by  the  Exten- 
sion workers  two  nights  a  week  In  a  junior 
high  gym.  The  city  recreation  department 
predicted  failure  of  this  organized  activity, 
but  to  their  amazement  the  attendance 
hardly  varied  from  80-90  boys  during  the 
winter  months.  Spring  came — Extension 
moved  into  other  programs  and  the  city 
recreation  department  took  over  the  athletic 
program  which  they  had  thought  Impossible. 
Extension  workers  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  boys  and  suggested  forming 
4-H  Clubs.  About  70  wanted  to  join — ^but 
there  was  tio  volunteer  leadenhip.  Two  clubs? 
were  formed  and  led  by  the  youth  agents. 
Gradually  they  took  on  more.  Now,  there  are 
26  clubs  averaging  10-12  members  with  86- 
95  percent  attendance  at  weekly  meetings. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  basic 
philosophy  of  4-H  organization.  Projects  are 
woodworking,  crafts,  clothing  and  foods. 

To  provide  healthy  group  living  experi- 
ences, compassionate  adult  supervision  and 
experience  In  democratic  procedures  are  pro- 
gram goals.  The  aim  Is  to  conspire  with 
rather  than  direct  the  culturally  maladjusted 
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child  In  dSTelopLog  new  patterns  for  sur- 
mountliig  defeat,  alienation  and  despair. 

Prerloue  to  the  4-H  organization  many  of 
the  boye  and  glrla  were  in  so-called  "gangs". 
The  leadere  were  authoritarian  and  directed 
all  actlTltlee  of  the  group.  Some  of  their  ac- 
tlvltlea  included  attacks  on  local  school  win- 
dows, vacant  tenements,  and  general  hell 
raising  In  the  corridors  of  the  housing  proj- 
ect. Inter-club  grievances  were  settled  by 
fist  fights  and  name  calling. 

Non-dlrectlve  counseUng  and  role  play- 
ing. In  a  camp  setting  with  149  children  have 
brought  about  many  changes  In  attitudes. 
and  work  habits,  as  well  as  a  healthier  re- 
spect for  thenaselves  and  others.  These  posi- 
tive Improvements  have  carried  over  to  their 
school  situation  according  to  comments  of 
some  teacben  and  the  principal  of  a  local 
school  where  a  high  percenuge  of  area  4- 
H'ers  attend.  liOcal  4-H  leaders  are  finding  lees 
difficulty  In  holding  interest  In  club  activi- 
ties r^'*  behavior  problems  have  decreased. 

Several  field  trips  took  82  boys  and  girls 
to  Hm  lactem  states  Exposition.  43  to 
Oreena  herb  farm.  48  to  H.  T.  Chase  farm.  95 
to  UM  Dairy  Farm,  16  to  R.  I.  School  of  De- 
sign Museum,  16  to  Youth  and  the  art  Festi- 
val at  AllM*  Theater.  56  to  Trinity  Square  play 
house.  4a  to  Rocky  Hill  sute  fair. 

Social  events  included  165  at  a  Halloween 
party,  68  at  a  ChrUtmas  party  given  by  rural 
4-H'ers,  10  club  birthday  parties  for  mem- 
bers, 1«  at  a  hayrlde  and  wiener  roast  given 
by  leaders  from  rural  4-H.  Cultural  enrich- 
ment, setting  life  goals  and  exploring  careers 
are  benefits  of  these  programs. 

WHAT    WK    HAVK    LEAaNKD 

1.  The  maximum  effort  should  be  made 
into  this  community  at  the  place  of  least  re- 
sistance. 4-H  Club  work,  directed  at  chil- 
dren's group  activities  Is  therefore  the  place 
of  least  resistance,  and  not  Home  Ec..  social 
action,  or  adult  education.  These  are  highly 
Important  and  will  come  to  p>ass  later. 

2.  Role  of  4-H  workers,  contain  3  main 
elements : 

A.  Cmpacity  of  a  group  therapist:  since 
youngsters  from  low  income  urban  setting 
will  have  a  much  higher  percent  of  acting  out 
behavior  than  youngsters  from  middle  class 
and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  emotionally, 
organic,  plus  emotional  organic  retardation. 
the  therapeutic  skill  of  th?  worker  Is  crucial. 

The  set  of  therapeutic  leader  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent In  some  regards  than  the  traditional 
leader. 

1.  Therapeutic  set  of  4-H  Club  leader 
Include*: 

a.  High  tolerance  of  need  to  act  out4- will- 
ingness-f- Inner  freedom  not  to  prematurely 
control  It. 

b.  Group  goals  are  to  be  seen  by  worker 
not  as  task  achievement,  but  emotional 
growth,  and  love. 

c.  Willingness  to  treat  all  behavior  as 
leads  to  emotional  support,  confrontation, 
or  learning. 

d.  Key  is  relation  of  youngster  to  leader 
and  group, -fa  breakdown  of  earlier  transfer 
reactKma. 

e.  Leader  miut  set  bis  goals  not  in  the 
Immediate  relations  but  in  the  long  view  of 
history. 

f.  Leader  must  not  rationalise  his  prob- 
lems by  claiming  he's  unsulted,  but  to  risk 
himself  In  consultancy  relationship  to  at- 
tach his  own   resistances + defenses. 

g.  Must  be  willing  to  firmly  and  demo- 
cratloally  defend  himself,  his  programs, 
strategies -I- goals  to  the  broader  community 
and  can  expect  it  will  be  on  the  whole  anti 
therapeutic.  He  must  accept  this  resistance 
as  part  of  the  problem,  and  not  as  the 
enemy. 

h.  Obviously — facilities  such  as  rooms  and 
props  they  can  act  with  are  critical. 

B.  Cmpaettg  of  family  cose  worker.  60  per- 
cent of  his  time  should  be  spent  with  the 
families  of  the  children  in  his  program. 

1.  Family  caseworker  set  of  4-H  worker 
Ineludas; 


a.  Willingness  to  constantly  knock  on 
family's  door  without  Invitation -f- Inviting 
himself  for  coffee. 

b.  Readiness  to  do  just  about  anything  to 
make  family  feel  comfortable  and  trusting 
to  him. 

c.  Willingness  to  reach  out  and  help  self 
solve  any  reality  problems  family  needs  to 
cope  with.  The  key  here  is  mobility — he 
moves.  The  work  of  Dot  and  Len  shows  the 
enormous  array  of  problem  helping  that  can 
occur. 

d.  Much  therapeutic  listening  and  support. 
Empathy  and  ego  feed  of  a  very  high  order, 
requires  much  analysis,  role  playing,  -f  con- 
sultation. 

C.  Capacity  of  Ground  Breaker.  He  should 
be  vehicle  of  rest  of  staff  to  Introduce  and 
help  Involve  young.ster'8  family  In  the  agen- 
cy's ofier  program  In  Home  Economics.  So- 
cial Action.  Adult  Education  etc.  Should 
bring  other  members  with  him  on  regular 
visitation. 

RecommeTidattons :  In  the  light  of  our 
three-year  experiences  In  South  Providence, 
we  are  convinced  that  Extension  programs 
are  effective  In  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. Extension  Is  traditionally  a  people's 
program.  It  Is  flexible.  Extension  workers  do 
not  operate  within  the  hard  Institutional 
limitations  of  the   "bureaucrat". 

There  Is  no  working  In  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty In  the  usual  middle  class  office  ap- 
proach. The  worker  does  not  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  this  type  of  youngster  to 
come  In  at  3  00  pm.  to  talk  about  his  prob- 
lem. He  picks  him  up  on  the  way  out  of 
school  or  where  the  gang  hangs  out  and 
works  from  there.  He  must  recognize  that 
no  problem  Is  too  small  to  Justify  hla  atten- 
aon.  Therap>eutlc  skill  can  be  gained  with 
practice.  The  successful  worker  starts  with 
small  problem-s,  gains  the  confidence  of  the 
youngsters  and  builds  "caring  relationships." 
The  person  who  is  a  good  Extension  work- 
er In  other  areas,  can  be  effective  In  the 
poverty  area.  But  he  must  have  a  sincere 
Interest  In  people,  accept  each  individual  as 
a  worthy  creature  of  God  and  be  able  to 
start  where  he  Is  toward  helping  him  to 
work  out  his  own  solutions.  Total  commit- 
ment Is  required  from  the  Extension  worker 
and  the  Institution  which  he  represents. 
Apathy  Is  created  by  broken  promises.  Com- 
plete honesty,  constant  suppxart  and  con- 
tinued encouragement  are  the  approaches 
which  the  worker  must  use  to  rehabilitate 
or  to  bring  a  young  person  out  of  a  poverty 
situation  into  one  of  Independence. 

The  worker  should  maintain  effective  re- 
lationships with  all  of  the  various  institu- 
tions dealing  with  his  clientele.  Among  these 
are  the  schools,  the  guidance  department,  the 
school  committee,  churches,  the  welfare  de- 
partment. Juvenile  court,  department  of  em- 
ployment security,  health  department  and 
clinics  which  serve  the  area.  It  is  Important 
to  work  closely  In  order  to  get  referrals  from 
these  agencies  as  well  as  to  receive  the  help 
which  they  can  give. 

In  the  culture  of  poverty  one  doesn't  Just 
refer  a  person  with  a  health  or  psychological 
problem  to  a  cUnlc  and  expect  him  to  go. 
No — these  people  have  a  built-in  attitude  of 
defeat  from  their  long  experience  In  being 
sent  from  one  agency  to  another  and  getting 
little  or  no  permanent  help.  So  the  effective 
Extension  worker  takes  those  persons  who 
otherwise  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices they  need.  It  may  be  a  trip  to  family 
court,  a  confrontation  with  school  authori- 
ties, accompanying  a  disturbed  mother  to  a 
mental  health  clinic  or  whatever  Is  required 
to    build    supportive    relationships. 

The  type  of  training  needed  for  Extension 
workers  In  the  urban  poverty  area  should 
therefore  be  different  from  the  usual  type  of 
training.  It  should  Include  extensive  training 
in  human  relationships,  social  action,  tech- 
niques for  handling  controversial  Issues  and 
adult  education.  Ideally,  one  day  weekly 
should  be  devoted  to  in-service  training. 
The  Extension  Service  was  created  to  assist 


the  underprivileged.  But  today  this  popula- 
tion segment  Is  concentrated  In  central  cities 
rather  than  In  rural  areas.  Our  fifty-some 
years  of  experience  have  developed  a  self- 
help  philosophy  which  the  Rhode  Island  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  has  applied  in 
South  Providence  with  significant  results. 
The  method  of  application  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  situation,  but  if  the 
administration  Is  committed  and  the  local 
staff  members  are  committed,  an  effective 
program  will  evolve  from  and  by  the  people. 
"U  Ootta  Wanna". 

A  Sttjdt  of  Cask  Exaiipixs  ur  Urban  Arkab: 

II.  Kansas  Crrr,  Mo. 

(By  Harry  Vleth,  extension  youth   agent) 

federal  houbinq 

1.    T.  B.  Watklns  Federal  Housing  Project. 

2    Predominately  Negro. 

3.  Introduction  to  area. 

Home  economist  and  graduate  students 

4.  Initiating  Group: 

a.  Federal  Housing  Director. 

b.  Social  Work  Graduate  Student  (KU). 

c.  Federal  Housing  Program  Director. 

d.  Extension  Youth  Agent. 

e.  Parent  Committee  (2  meetings). 

5.  Leadership    (entirely  voluntary): 

a.  Social  worker  obtained  leaders  by  work- 
ing through  parent  conunlttee. 

b.  Parent  committee  made  person  to  per- 
son contact  and  obtained  commitments. 
(Third  generation  of  leaders.  Recruit  own  re- 
placement.) 

6.  Club    Organization: 

a.  Parent  Information  Meeting — housing 
director,  two  social  workers,  student,  federal 
housing  program  director,  golden  age  presi- 
dent. Extension  youth  agent. 

b.  Youth  Information  meeting— projects. 
activities  and   club. 

7.  Membership: 

Girls:  Ages:  6-13.  Projects:  Clothing  1  and 
advanced  clothing,  foods,  home  management 
and  child  care. 

8.  Club  structure: 

a.  Was — project  groups. 

b.  Now — community  club. 
9    Club   activities: 

a.  Project  meetings. 

b    Club  achievement  days. 

c    County  4-H  camp. 

d.  County  dress  review. 

e    County  grooming  contest. 

t.  County  achievement  banquet. 

10.  Leader  training:  a.  Held  special  train- 
ing meetings  at  the  project,  (clothing — re- 
construction of  used  clothing)  (commodity 
foods  adapted  to  4-H). 

SETTLEMENT   HOUSES  AND  COIIMTTNITT  CXNTDS 

1.  Delia  C.  Lamb  Settlement  House,  Min- 
ute Circle  Friendly  House.  What-so-Ever 
Community  Center. 

2.  Delia  C.  Lamb  Settlement  House — close 
by  another  federal  housing  project; 

a.  Chouteau  Court  Federal  Housing. 

b.  Gulnotte  Housing  Project. 

3.  Sponsored  by  United  Ftrnds  and  Meth- 
odist Church  Women. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  area — home  econo- 
mist-consumer, information  agent-social, 
worker  (family  worker  for  the  settlement 
house) . 

5    InltlaUng  Group: 

a.  Social   worker. 

b.  Housing  director. 

c.  Youth  agent  (no  parent  meetings,  how- 
ever. It  would  not  have  succeeded  had  we 
not  built  the  relationship  throtigh  the  home 
economist  and  the  mothers). 

6.  Leadership:  a.  Social  worker  served  as 
leader  and  her  replacements  have  continued 
to  fill  this  role. 

7.  Club  organization:  a.  Youth  Informa- 
tion meeting  followed  by  organisation  of  the 
club. 

8.  Membership:   Girls:   Ages  8-15. 

9.  Club  structure: 

a.  Was — project  groups. 
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b.  Now — community  type  club. 

c.  Met  each  week  (short  Interest  span). 

10.  Club  activities: 

a.  Project  meetings. 

b.  Club  and  county  achievement  days. 

c.  County  4-H  Oamp. 

d.  County  achievement  banquet. 

11.  Leader  training: 

a.  Special  assistance  given  family  worker 
by  Extension  home  economist. 

b.  Youth  agent  gave  some  direct  member 
Instruction. 

MINUTE     CIKCLE     FRIENDLY     HOUSE 

1.  Predominantly  Anglo  Saxon  some 
Spanish. 

2.  Introduction  to  area — youth  agent — 
prospecting. 

3.  Initiating  group: 

a.  Community  center  staff. 

b.  Church — school. 

c.  Youth  agent. 

4.  Leadership: 

a.  Center  staff. 

b.  Voluntary  leaders. 

5.  Club  organization: 

a.  School  assembly. 

b.  Family  night  Information  dinner. 

c.  Staff  organized  club  (center  members). 

6.  Membership:  Boys  and  girls:  Ages  10-16. 
Projects:  foods,  clothing,  photography,  auto 
care,  safety. 

7.  Club  structure: 

a.  Community  club. 

b.  Winter  club — no  summer  meetings. 

c.  Supplements  heavy  athletic  program. 

d.  Members  participate  in  county  wide 
activities. 

8.  Leader  training.  Leaders  attend  county 
training  workshop. 

WHAT-SO-EVER    COMMTTNITY     CENTER 

1.  Sponsored  by  United  Funds. 

2.  Much  the  same  as  Minute  Circle  except 
it  Is  primarily  a  clothing  project  group. 

3.  Center  staff  adapted  4-H  project  to  meet 
a  need  in  the  center. 


DISADVANTAGED   COMMUNTTT 


I 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


1.  Leeds  Community. 

2.  Negro. 

3.  Introduction  to  area — urban  home  econ- 
omist. 

4.  Initiating  Group: 

,  Youth  steering  committee.  . 

,  K.  C.  Board  of  Eklucatlon.  I 

.  Street  Clubs  (Extension  clubs) .  I 

,  Urban  home  economist.  ■ 

5.  Leadership: 

j|'.  Voluntary  leaders, 
b.  Home  economist  gave  strong  leadership. 

6.  Club  Organization: 

a.  Informed  parents,  letters,  personal  con- 
tact and  through  other  training  meetings  by 
home  economist. 

b.  Youth  Information  meetings  by  home 
economist  and  youth  agent. 

c.  Club  organized  at  information  meeting. 

7.  Membership: 

8.  Club  structure:  a.  Community  club. 

9.  Club  activities: 

a.  District  achievement  day.  I 

b.  County  camp.  I 

c.  County  council.  | 

d.  County  dress  review. 

e.  County  achievement  banquet. 

f.  Posture,  safety,  courtesy,  health,  plays 
and  holiday  programs. 

10.  Leader  training:  a.  Held  special  train- 
ing sessions  and  workshope  in  the  Leeds 
Community.  (Clothing — reconstructlon-tised 
clothing  and  new  material)  (Foods — Com- 
modity foods  adapted  to  4-H)  home  manage- 
men,  vegetables,   woodwork. 

CHUmCH     CLtJB 

1.  White  low  Income,  transient  community. 

2.  Introduction  to  area:  Through  4-H 
members  of  a  sister  church  In  another  com- 
munity. 

3.  Initiating  group: 

a.  Church. 

b.  Extension  youth  agent. 


c.  Coimty  Junior  leader  organization. 
4.  Leadership: 

a.  Imported  4-H  Jimlor  leaders. 

b.  Touth  agents. 

6.  Club  Organization: 

a.  Information  and  organization  meeting. 

b.  All  project  meetings  and  community 
club  meetings  held  on  the  same  day  (Satur- 
day). 

c.  Never  able  to  get  parent  Involvement. 

EXCEPTZONAI.    CHOSKEN'S    CLUBS 

1.  Public  School. 

2.  School  administration  requested  and  ob- 
tained 4-H  project  literature  to  use  In  their 
special  school  for  exceptional  children  in  the 
city  of  Independence  as  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cational efforts. 

3.  Teachers  foimd  the  literature  easy  to 
use  with  these  youngsters. 

4.  The  "Learn  by  Doing"  teaching  method 
and  experience  was  felt  to  be  something 
which  could  be  easily  adapted. 

6.  No  leader  training.  Teachers  were  lead- 
ers. 

SHEBMAN    CLITB 

1.  4-H  Club  for  exceptional  children. 

2.  White — medliun  Income. 

3.  Developed  by  4-H  family  with  excep- 
tional chUd. 

4.  School  had  no  program  for  exceptional 
children. 

6.  P.T.A.  program  for  exceptional  children. 

6.  Leader  obtained  approval  of  school  and 
P.T.A.  Resigned  as  community  leader  for 
local  club  and  organized  new  club  for  ex- 
ceptional children. 

7.  Projects: 

a.  Same  as  any  club  except  requirements 
are  lessened  due  to  short  interest  span. 

b.  Woodworking  and  small  motor. 

c.  Service  oriented  projects: 

1.  4-H  Youth  center  work. 

2.  Rebuild  toys  for  youth  In  Vietnam. 

3.  Service  oriented  more  than  most  clubs. 

COT7NTT  JUVZmLB  OrHTU'DTlONS 

1.  Hilltop  School  for  Olrls. 

3.  County  custodial  home  for  girls. 

3.  Ages  12-19. 

4.  Club  started  14-16  years  ago. 

5.  Leadership:  1.  Paid  staff.  2.  Voluntary 
leadership  (4-H). 

6.  1965— changed  to— Intensive  treatment 
center. 

7.  Average  stay  for  a  girl  is  now  six 
months — ^before.  It  may  have  been  as  long  as 
seven  or  eight  years. 

8.  Now— 4-H: 

a.  Short  term — ^Intensive  project. 

b.  Summer  time  program. 

c.  Voluntary. 

9.  Leadership: 

a.  Hired  an  older  4-H'er  who  Is  a  college 
sophomore. 

b.  She  serves  as  leader-coordinator  and 
teacher. 

COUNTY  boy's  HOME 

A.  Efforts  to  organize  a  4-H  Club  failed 
due  to  lack  of  leadership. 

B.  Scouts  organized  troop  by  Importing 
leadership. 

OTHEKS 

1.  Church — Child  Care  Program:  a.  In 
three  weeks  decided  not  to  call  it  4-H. 

2.  Presbyterian  Church: 

a.  Summer  4-H  program. 

b.  Boys  and  Girls. 

c.  Crafts  elect  and  others. 

3.  Horseless  Horsemanship  Club: 

a.  Was  community  club — ^now  project 
group. 

b.  Low  to  low  middle  Income  area — white. 

c.  Meet  all  4-H  requirements. 

d.  County  does  not  require  a  member  to 
own  a  horse. 

e.  Leader — employed  by  a  commercial 
stable. 

f.  Teaching  and  riding  Is  done  at  the  sta- 
ble. 

g.  Club  is  four  years  old. 


A  Study  or  Case  Examples  in  Urban  Areas: 

in.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
(By  Mrs.  Adeline  T.  Evans,  cooperative  ex- 
tension specialist) 
The  4-H  School  Dropout  and  Youth  Em- 
ployment Program  was  launched  In  Buffalo, 
March,  1964.  Buffalo  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
three  areas  in  the  State  for  the  pilot  project 
because  It  too,  has  contributed  Its  share  to 
our  national  dilemma,  "the  school  dropout 
problem." 

After  careful  study  on  the  part  of  our 
State  Leader  and  an  Invitation  by  the  neigh- 
borhood community  council,  the  program 
was  begun.  Youth  from  low  socio-economic 
families  within  a  housing  development  were 
organized  into  4-H  groups.  A  special  State 
appropriation,  supplemented  by  Lever  funds, 
allocated  by  the  State  Director  of  Extension 
supported  it.  The  County  4-H  Executive 
Committee  sanctioned  It  and  the  Municipal 
Housing  Authority  provided  all  physical  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Commodore  Perry  Housing  Develop- 
ment has  1244  units  within  the  housing  de- 
velopment. Eleven  hundred  and  two  are 
resident  occupied,  128  vacant  and  14  are  oc- 
cupied by  social  service  agencies.  Of  those 
resident  occupied  units,  735  families  are 
white  and  367  are  non-white  Including  16 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

Seven  hundred  ninety-three  families  with- 
in the  project  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000.  Three  hundred  forty-two  families  are 
either  receiving  supplemental  relief  and  219 
receive  their  income  from  employment.  The 
remaining  families  are  drawing  from  various 
pension  funds,  compensations,  social  secu- 
rity, railroad  retirement,  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  and  the  like.  There  are  402 
single  person  units  which  usually  signifies 
senior  citizens,  and  221  units  of  two-member 
families.  There  are  634  adult  families.  191 
broken  families  and  277  standard.  Six  hun- 
dred ninety-one  Individuals  are  over  60 
years  of  age,  667  are  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  10;  437  between  11  and  15;  and  218  be- 
tween 16  and  20. 

The  families  are  multlproblemed;  and  as 
Dr.  Blever  of  Chicago  described  such  groups, 
"they  embrace  the  survivors,  the  strugglers 
and  the  asplrers." 

The  special  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide Interesting  learning  experiences  which 
encourage  and  aid  youth  to  stay  in  school 
longer;  acquaint  them  with  educational  and 
training  opportunities  beyond  high  school; 
and  better  prepare  older  youth  for  employ- 
ment. 

Regular  or  traditional  type  4-H  Projecta 
using  standard  4-H  project  literature  and 
volunteer  leadership  were  tried.  Flexibility, 
however,  has  been  the  keynote. 

A  few  of  the  projects  that  have  been 
offered  are:  The  ABC's  of  food,  fruit  de- 
lights, breakfast  Is  ready,  time  for  lunch, 
adventures  In  dinners,  tips  for  waitresses, 
outdoor  cookery,  let's  sew  series,  start  and 
g^  (a  home  improvement  project),  automo- 
tive, incubation  and  embryology,  handy- 
man, leathercraft.  photography,  flower  gar- 
dening, power  lawn  mower,  jimldr  leadership, 
entomology,  wood  Identlflcation. 

Projects  with  considerable  adaptations  to 
challenge  members'  Interest  and  to  fit  their 
economic  situations  have  been : 

1.  Electronics — Making  a  five  tranalster  am- 
plifier. Some  materials  were  subsidized. 
Leadership  was  by  special  arrangements 
through  engineers  at  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory.  Simple  repairs  to  lamps  and 
other  electrical  fixtures. 

2.  Newsurriting — Literature  was  re-written 
for  readability  and  clarity. 

3.  Cooking — Junior  Chefs  for  older  boys 
with  emphasis  on  cafeteria  type  food  prep- 
aration and  handling  led  entirely  by  a  local 
volunteer  adult  leader.  Junior  Bachelors  for 
young  boys  learning  basic  cooking,  sewing, 
washing,  Ironing,  p>ersonal  hygiene,  etc. 

4.  Writing — Open   to   all   members   taking 
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part  In  trtpc  and  tours.  No  special  leader- 
ship, but  done  as  an  Individual  project. 

6.  Job  Preparedness — for  high  school  ^l8 
In  another  area  of  town.  (4-H  wa«  Invited  to 
participate  by  Project  Able,  a  program  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  and  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools. 
The  program  was  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  Identifying  and  encouraging  potential 
abilities  among  pupUs  from  culturally  differ- 
ent or  low  socio-economic  backgrounds  m 
well  as  to  provide  assistance  to  them  towards 
completion  of  appropriate  programs  of  edu- 
cation consistent  with  their  ability). 

The  objectlyea  In  working  with  the  group 
were  to  Increase  members'  knowledge  of  Job 
opportunltlee;  to  gain  skill  In  flUlng  out  ap- 
plication blanks:  to  learn  about  employment 
services,  and  educational  requirements;  and 
to  learn  the  relationship  of  proper  nutrition 
and  grooming  to  health  and  employment. 

Experiences  and  activities  to  Increase  mem- 
bers' "experience  scales": 

1.  Tours  to  local  industries  and  agencies, 
farm  and  places  of  Interest  to  youth  explor- 
ing fxirther  educational  and  vocational  poe- 
slbUltles. 

2.  Trips  to  4-H  events  and  programs.  Often 
given  as  award  recognition  tripe. 

3.  Pairs — Local  shows  to  exhibit  achieve- 
ment to  friends,  neighbors  and  family.  Coun^ 
ty  Fair,  public  recognition  of  work  well  done. 
Local  House  Plant  Show,  to  generate  Interest 
and  to  give  instructions  to  any  adult  or  youth 
of  the  commtinlty. 

4.  4-H  Camp — for  recreation,  project  in- 
struction and  work,  leadership  training  and 
"inter-cultural"  experiences  with  other  youth 
in  the  county. 

6.  TV  Shows — members  participate  and 
gain  self  confidence  and  a  certain  amount  of 
local  fame.  Viewers  call  In  expressing  delight 
that  not  all  youth  are  sUglng  sit-ins  and 
vandalizing. 

6.  Manners  Clinic — held  with  a  small  num- 
ber oX  older  members  and  staff  to  teach  eti- 
quette. 

7.  Public  Service — '.andscaplng  a  national 
historical  structure,  planting  gardens  for  the 
Blind  AssoclaUon.  Churches  and  Housing 
Authority.  Dressing  dolls  Tor  the  Salvation 
Army  to  be  distributed  to  needy  families  at 
Christmas  time.  (Many  being  sent  to  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  dressed  them). 

8.  Other  County  Wide  Events:  Leaders  As- 
soclaUon Meetings;  Leader  Training  Meet- 
ings; Conservation  Field  Days;  Work  on  the 
County  Conservation  and  Forestry  plot; 
Helping  to  build  the  new  4-H  Camp;  Demon- 
stration Days;  Achievement  Nights;  Talent 
Shows;  Participation  at  the  4-H  Snack  Bar 
at  the  County  Fair.  etc. 

9.  OAcen  Training  Meetings. 

LEAOKISKXr  mSHTirlCATtON,    RECRUITMBNT.    AND 
DrVELOPMEMT 

1.  Personal  visits.  In  the  office,  on  the 
street  and  at  people's  homes 

2.  Recruitment  by  established  leaders,  usu- 
ally to  obtain  assistant  leaders. 

3.  Recruitment  by  members  who  wish  to 
form  special  interest  groups. 

4.  Volunteer  leaders  "imported"  from  other 
areas  through  appeals  to  church  and  other 
organisations. 

5.  Hiring  a  shop  supervisor  for  15  hours  per 
week  to  give  needed  leadership  with  skills  and 
responsibility  allowing  the  use  of  power  tools. 

6.  Hiring  a  part-time  Progrtun  Aide,  one 
familiar  with  the  nelgtiborhood  and  possess- 
ing an  established  rapport. 

7.  Neighborhood  'X'outh  Corps  Assignees 
give  valued  leadership  in  specific  projects  and 
events. 

8.  Special  Interest  Training  Programs  for 
parents  and  interested  adults  have  proved 
quite  successful  in  the  recruitment  of  lead- 
ers. (Basic  sewing  and  Drapery  Making  at- 
tracted Ave  who  remained  as  leaders) . 

9.  As  an  Illustration  of  leadership  interest, 
the  following  letter  was  received  within  the 
past  week: 


'Deak  Ms.  Smai-ltt:  I  wtould  like  to  know 
some  Information  on  the  responsibility  of 
starting  a  4-H  Club.  I  think  you  know  who  I 
am,  I  used  to  go  down  to  Joe's  House  (Cald- 
erelU)  and  he  wanted  me  to  Join  his  Garden 
Club. 

•My  Intentions  are  to  start  a  Tropical  Pish 
Fancier's  Club  through  the  4-H.  If  this  Is 
possible,  will  you  please  contact  me  by  phone 
.phone    number)    or    by   address    (address). 

■I  have  tropical  fish  of  my  own  and  maybe 
Joe  CalderelU  might  even  want  to  Join  my 
club. 

"I'm  qualified  In  the  teaching  of  the  Vari- 
ous Tropical  Fish  of  the  World  and  their 
breeding  techniques,  and  I  would  enjoy  be- 
ing a  leader  to  share  my  Interesting  hobby 
with  others  who  are  to  learn. 

"Will  you  please  let  me  know  In  some  way. 
If  I  may  start  the  Club,  so  I  may  ask  some 
of  my  friends  who  would  like  to  Join.  I 
would  like  members  who  already  have  a  set- 
up of  &sh. 

"Thank  you. 

"Terrancs  Dickman." 

10.  Quite  often  agents  give  direct  leader- 
ship to  groups  and  Individuals. 

11.  Local  Industries  and  Businesses  pro- 
vide many  resource  people: 

News  Reporter — advisor  and  teacher  of 
Newswrltlng  Project. 

Contractor — Leader  Training  for  Handy- 
man Project. 

Electrical  Engineer — Leader  Training  for 
Electrical  Project 

Florist — Leader  Training  for  Flower  Ar- 
ranging Project. 

Leather  Store  M.iiiager — Leader  Training 
for  Leathercraft  Project. 

Insurance  Company  President — Advisory 
Committee  member  and  Leader  In  the  Auto- 
motive Project. 

Buffalo  Jaycee  member — Leader  In  Auto- 
motive Project  &  Advisory  Committee. 

Police  Precinct  Captain — Leader  In  Auto- 
motive Project  &  Advisory  Committee. 

Firestone  Sales  Manager— Leader  In  Auto- 
motive Project  &  Advisory  Committee. 

AAA  Manager.  Travel  Department  Leader 
In  Automotive  Project  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

OTHER   RE.SOrUCE   PEOPLE 

1.  County  Program  4-H  Agents,  Club  Lead- 
er, Club  members  and  former  Club  mem- 
bers, 

2.  Teachers,  beautician.'!,  employment  serv- 
ice rcprese,Ttatlve«. 

3.  Cooperative  Exteii.sion  SpeclallsUs.  tech- 
nologl.sts.  cafeteria  managers. 

4    Adult  Garden  Club  members. 

5.  B'armers  and  gardeners. 

6.  Nurserymen 

7  Service  Clubs. 

8  Church  Groups  and  Individuals  (These 
people  offer  subject  matter  training,  lectures 
and  demonstration,  spunsor  trips  and  cam- 
pershlps:  provide  project  materials,  tools  and 
equipment;  arrange  contacts;  and  host 
tours  ) 

Agencies  and  Organizations  Worked  icith: 
Municipal  Housing  Authority.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Jaycees.  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Salvation  Army.  Family  Service  Society. 
Youth  Board,  Senior  Citizens.  Cooperative 
Urban  Ministry.  Board  of  Mucatlon.  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service — Home  Economics  & 
Agricultural  Departments,  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  New  York  State,  School.i.  public  and 
parochial,  Community  Action  Organization, 

Slides  depleting  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram from  June  20,  1964.  the  date  of  our 
Grand  Opening  until  the  present  time  were 
shown.  "They  picture  the  urban  youngsters 
involved  in  County-wide  activities  and  others 
engaged  In  Individual  project  and  local  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

4-H  IN  Nassao  Cottwtt.  NY. 
One  of  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
ties  In    the   United   States.    Nassau   County. 
New  York,  boasts  of  1966  enrollment  of  35.840 
4-Her8  and  3.933  volunteer  leaders. 


Nassau  County  might  be  considered  a 
pioneer  in  urban  4-H  work.  Located  on  Long 
Island  next  door  to  New  York  City,  one  can- 
not find  a  farm  In  the  400  square  mile  area 
unless  It  Is  on  an  estate. 

4-H  thrives  in  Nassau  County.  During  the 
past  year  alone,  4-H  membership  increased 
by  4.000  young  people. 

During  1966,  Nassau  County  4-HerB  took 
63.000  4-H  projects.  These  projects  ars 
oriented  to  the  urban  audience.  Including 
Foods  and  Nutrition.  Clothing  and  Textiles, 
Home  Management.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Clilld 
Care,  Natural  Sciences,  Horticulture,  Con- 
servation, Photography,  Woodworking.  EHec- 
trlclty.  Automotive.  Boat  Safety,  Citizenship, 
Junior  Woodworking,  Bicycle  Safety  and 
Care,  Embryology  Science  and  Community 
Beautlflcatlon. 

A  'Farm  Camp"  at  the  Nassau  County  4-H 
Camp  provides  urban  4-H  families  an  op- 
portuiUty  to  learn  about  farm  animals. 

Nassau  County  has  been  a  leader  In  urban 
4-H  programs.  Extension  i>er80iinel  through- 
out the  U.S.  have  studied  and  Implemented 
the  Nassau  plan  so  that  urban  young  people 
can  share  the  benefits  of  the  4-H  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  Indications 
that  the  principle  underlying  the  Zwach 
bill  has  some  congressional  and  depart- 
mental support.  Certain  Members  have 
indicated  interest  in  this  proposal.  Also, 
earlier  this  month  House  Report  No.  330, 
accompanying  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1968,  stated  on  page  28: 

The  wholesome  effect  of  4-H  Club  activi- 
ties has  been  so  beneficial  to  rural  youth 
that  additional  efforts  to  bring  4-H  programs 
to  young  people  In  the  congested  and  de- 
prived urban  areas  of  the  United  States 
would  make  an  Invaluable  contribution  to 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  economic  strength 
of  this  Nation. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  yet  made  a  statement  on  the 
Zwach  bill,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  is  very  in- 
terested in  the  proposal,  and  believes 
that  it  has  some  merit. 

In  order  that  other  Members  may  re- 
view this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  bill  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

BR.  10680 
A  bill  to  establish  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprpsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  Include  4-H  youth  development  and 
home  economics  programs  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Depart- 
ment" I .  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  such 
modification  of  any  such  program  extended 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  he  deems 
necessary  In  order  to  adaixt  It  to  the  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  develojjed  In  cooperation  with 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
and  shall  be  covered  by  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  agreed  to  by  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Depart- 
ment, Such  memorandum  of  understanding 
shall  provide  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams by  Howard  University.  The  Secretary 
may  also  utilize  the  agencies,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  Department,  and  may  co- 
op>erate  with  other  public  agencies  and  with 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  five  million  dollars  per  nnn^nn 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  In  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  but  not  In  substitution 
for.  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department,  and  may  be 
allocated  to  such  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  are  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Pour  per  centum  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
for  administrative,  technical,  and  other  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  In  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  provision  of  the  Act  shall  ter- 
minate five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


I 


CONTINENTAL  TELEPHONE 
CORPORATION 


Mr.  OI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1967,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  to  investigate 
and  study  the  acquisition  of  small  in- 
vestor-financed and  REA-financed  tele- 
phone companies  by  the  Continental 
Telephone  Corp.,  a  telephone  holding 
company.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  and 
my  remarks  appear  on  page  15941  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Jime  15.  It  is 
my  understanding  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  is  a  lawsuit  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas,  Dallas  Division,  in 
which  some  rather  serious  charges  and 
allegations  are  made  against  the  Con- 
tinental Telephone  Corp.  with  reference 
to  activities  of  this  telephone  holding 
company  in  attempting  to  take  over  other 
companies.  If  some  of  the  allegations  in 
that  lawsuit  can  be  substantiated,  I  am 
utterly  amazed  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  did  not  heretofore 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  activities  of  the  Continental  Tele- 
phone Corp.  should  indicate  a  very  seri- 
ous trend  toward  a  monopolistic  opera- 
tion, financed  in  substantial  part  by 
public  funds. 

On  June  15  when  I  Introduced  the 
resolution  requesting  the  creation  of  a 
select  committee,  I  delivered  a  copy  of 
that  resolution  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
respectfully  requested  that  any  further 
action  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  that  might  authorize  the 
Continental  Telephone  Corp.  to  further 
expand  in  this  manner  be  suspended 
until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
subject  matter. 

I  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  that  there  appears  on  the 
horizon  the  specter  of  a  monopolistic 
monster  feeding  in  large  part  on  subsidies 
being  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  urge  early  action  in  the 
creation  of  the  committee  I  have  re- 
quested In  my  resolution. 


people  of  Ohio,  and  In  particular  the  17th 
District  which  I  represent,  are  now  doing 
just  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
presentation  here  In  Washington  of  the 
1967  Truck  Driver  of  the  Year  Award  to 
James  Allen  Martin  of  Granville,  Ohio. 

This  honor  is  the  highest  presented  by 
the  American  Trucking  Associations  and 
also  represents  the  first  time  an  Ohioan 
has  received  the  award. 

It  seems  that  too  Infrequently  we  take 
time  to  commend  these  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  go  out  of  their  way  to  help 
their  fellow  men,  and  do  It  out  of  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts  without  thought 
of  payment  or  return.  Mi".  Martin  Is  this 
kind  of  American  and  it  is  good  to  see 
him  recognized. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  two 
items  which  have  recognized  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's achievements  and  which  give  sev- 
eral of  the  reasons  for  his  selection.  The 
first  is  a  resolution  passed  June  12  by  the 
senate  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  In- 
troduced by  State  Senator  Robin  T. 
Turner  and  reads: 

S.R.  No.  67 
A    resolution    congratulating    James    Allen 
Martin  of  Granville,  Ohio,  the  1967  Truck 
Driver  of  the  Tear 


JAMES  ALLEN  MARTIN,  1967  TRUCK 
DRIVER   OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
always  proud  when  we  can  lay  claim  to  a 
winner  and  give  him  deserved  praise.  The 


Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  107th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  proudly 
note  that  James  Allen  Martin  of  Granville, 
Ohio,  has  been  selected  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  as  the  nation's  Truck 
Drlver-of-the-Year  for  1967,  the  first  Ohioan 
ever  to  receive  the  association's  highest 
honor;  and 

Whereas,  This  highly  desirable  program 
of  recognition  for  professional  truck  drivers, 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Trucking  Association 
and  Its  forty-nine  other  sister  associations 
throughout  the  nation.  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  courtesy  on  the  highways; 
and 

Whereas,  On  more  than  one  occasion  Mr. 
Martin,  who  In  six  years  as  a  professional 
truck  driver  has  logged  more  than  a  half 
million  miles  with  a  perfect  safety  record, 
has  faithfully  lived  up  to  the  trucker's  creed 
of  "Service  to  Others"  by  spectacularly  res- 
cuing four  persons  from  their  wrecked  auto 
In  the  path  of  an  oncoming  freight  train 
last  ThaJiksglvlng  Day  In  Plymouth,  Indiana, 
and  by  helping  to  evacuate  hundreds  of  sick 
and  stranded  persons  during  a  paralyzing 
blizzard  last  January;  and 

Whereas,  1967's  Driver-of-the-Year  Is  a 
public  spirited  citizen  active  In  the  affairs 
of  his  community,  as  Is  well  evidenced  by 
his  being  a  part-time  police  officer  for  the 
Granville  Police  Department,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Granville  Volunteer  Plre  Depart- 
ment, serving  as  a  Patrol  Dad  for  the  local 
Boy  Scout  Troop  Committee,  and  being  a 
member  of  the  Granville  Parent  Teachers 
Association;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Martin  has  twice  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Ohio  trucking  Indxistry  for 
heroic  deeds;  In  1963  he  administered  first 
aid  at  an  accident,  summoned  police,  and 
later  visited  the  hospital  to  give  the  victim 
a  blood  transfusion;  In  1964  he  rescued  three 
women  in  a  stranded  auto  by  pushing  their 
vehicle  to  a  place  where  help  could  be  ob- 
tained; therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  recognition  of  the  tin- 
surpassed  safety  record  of  this  "Knight  of 
the  Road",  James  Allen  Martin,  in  com- 
mendation of  his  many  acts  of  heroism  and 
service  to  others,  and  to  heartily  congratu- 
late Mr.  Martin  upon  receiving  the  American 
Trucking  Association's  highest  honor,  the 
Driver-of-the-Year  Award  for  1967,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  107th  General 
Assembly   of   Ohio,   adopt   this   Resolution 


and  cause  a  copy  to  be  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Journal;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  properly  authenUcated  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Mr.  James  Allen  MarUn; 
to  his  employer,  B  &  L  Motor  Freight,  New- 
ark; The  Ohio  Trucking  Association;  and  the 
American  Trucking  Associations. 

The  second  Item  Is  an  editorial  from 
the  Columbus.  Ohio,  Dispatch  of  June 
14. 

A  WOBKAOAY  HUMANTTASIAN 

Humamtarianlsm  Is  a  big  word  covering  a 
wide  spectnmi  of  man's  endeavor.  It  is  most 
frequently  used  In  connection  with  orga- 
nized and  complex  tmdertaklngs. 

To  a  man  like  James  Allen  Martin,  a  33- 
year-old  truck  driver  of  QranvUle,  Ohio,  hu- 
manitarlanlsm  Is  as  simple  untt  direct  a 
thing  as  carrying  to  his  Job  each  day  a  great 
skill  and  a  continuing  consciousness  of  being 
his  brother's  keeper. 

James  Martin  Is  the  1967  National  Truck 
Driver  of  the  Year,  an  honor  accorded  him 
Monday  for  a  series  of  selfless  acts  In  assist- 
ance of  others  who  found  trouble  on  the 
highways  and  for  exceUence  in  his  work. 

His  record  of  500,000  miles  of  accident-free 
driving  for  the  B  &  L  Motor  Freight  Co.  of 
Newark  Is  most  enviable  and  contributed  to 
his  being  the  first  Ohioan  to  win  the  honor- 
able designation  of  No.  1  Truck  Driver  In  the 
nation. 

Honors  for  heroism  have  come  often  to  Mr. 
Martin.  In  reviewing  his  behavior  in  situa- 
tions of  emergency  and  danger  you  get  the 
feeling  that  this  Is  simply  his  way  of  Ufe. 
He  Is  an  involved  man.  He  lives  a  full  civic 
life.  He  is  a  part-time  member  of  the  Gran- 
ville police  force,  works  actively  as  a  volun- 
teer fireman  and  Is  a  happily  married  father 
of  five  children. 

It  makes  us  proud  to  know  a  man  with 
James  Martin's  capacity  for  the  goodness 
there  Is  In  work  and  service  is  a  near  neigh- 
bor in  the  Central  Ohio  community. 


WASHINGTON       POST       ENDORSES 
ANTTBANK  LOTTERY  BILL 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  joined  the  growing  list 
on  newspapers  that  have  come  out  in 
favor  of  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
federally  Insured  financial  institutions 
from  acting  as  sales  agents  for  lottery 
tickets.  This  legislation,  H.R.  10595.  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
will  be  on  the  floor  for  debate  in  the  near 
future. 

This  legislation  in  no  way  questions  the 
morality  of  a  lottery  or  the  right  of  New 
York  or  any  other  State  to  conduct  lot- 
teries. The  legislation  simply  upholds 
established  public  policy  by  prohibiting 
federally  Insured  financial  institutions 
from  selling  lottery  tickets. 

Monday  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  carries  a  strong  edi- 
torial endorsing  HJl.  10595.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  lotteries,  even  when  op- 
erated by  States,  are  highly  susceptible  to 
scandal,  which  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  safety  of  commercial  banks. 
I  am  Including  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post  In  my  remarks 
so  that  Members  can  see  the  dangers  of 
allowing  banks  to  engage  In  this  highly 
questionable  activity. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  19,  1967] 

Lotteries  ans  thx  Law 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 

Banking  Committee  has  placed  the  public  In 

his  debt  by  sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
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prohibit  Federally  insured  bank*  from  acUng 
as  aaleB  agent*  for  lottery  ticket*.  The  bill, 
recently  approved  by  the  Committee.  !•  aimed 
at  th<»e  New  York  banks  uhat  are  now  selling 
8tat«  lottery  Ucketa.  DoubUees  they  were 
moved  by  a  senae  of  public  obligation,  how- 
ever misplaced.  a«  well  as  by  commlaelons 
and  proepecU  of  gaining  new  banking  cus- 
tomers. But  gambling  is  hardly  consUlent 
with  the  fiduciary  and  other  responalbUlUes 
that  the  law  Imposes  upon  banks.  And  lot- 
teries, even  when  conducted  by  state  gov- 
emmenU.  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
sort  of  scandal  that  would  undermine  pub- 
lic confidence  In  participating  banks. 

Ever  since  18«8.  the  Poet  Office  haa  been 
prohibited  from  carrying  mall  that  In  any 
way  promotes  "lotteries,  so-called  gift  con- 
certs, or  other  slnUlar  enterprises  offering 
prizes  of  any  kind  on  any  pretext  whatever." 
Recently  the  Department  obtained  two  con- 
victions In  connection  with  sales  of  New 
Hampsblr*  State  lottery  tickets.  By  denying 
lottsrtes  the  respectability  that  would  be 
gained  ttuough  bank  partlclpaUon.  Mr.  Pat- 
m^n  seeks  to  strengthen  the  time-tested  an- 
tipathy toward  state  lotteries — a  form  of 
taxation  that  is  regressive  as  well  as  morally 
repugnant. 


REAGAN'S  VENEER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  recently  editorialized  on  the 
vanishing  "progresalve  veneer  "  of  Oov- 
emor  Reagan.  Notwithstanding  the  view 
to  the  contrary  of  the  National  Young 
Republicans,  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  at  least  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  June   15,  19871 
RsaoAM's  PBOcaisarvs   VcNxxa   Has   Wabhxd 
Orr 
Not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  motion  picture 
called  "A  Bad  Day  at  Black  Rock".  The  Rea- 
gan admlnlstraUon  had  such  a  bad  day  re- 
cently although  It  might  not  Itself  think  so. 
In    one    34-hour    period    there    emanated 
from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  spokes- 
men   the    most    amazing    utterances    since 
Aunt  Mmmle  got  her  finger  caught  In  the 
wringer. 

Blasting  away  at  the  critics  of  his  mental 
health  staff  cutbacks.  Reagan  called  psychl- 
atrUU  "headahrlnkers".  a  deecrlpUon  which 
was  highly  Insulting.  Reagan  also  said  that 
If  he  ever  "got  on  a  couch",  It  would  be  to 
take  a  nap. 

Dr.  David  W  Allen,  president  of  the  North- 
em  CaUfomla  Psychiatric  Society,  ascribed 
Reagan's  charge  of  "blackmail"  against  his 
cutback  opponents  as  evidence  the  governor 
iB  "under  great  strain". 

On  the  same  day  Lyn  Nofzlger.  Reagan's 
director  of  communications,  spoke  In  words 
which  suggest  that  whatever  role  he  might 
hold  in  the  state  administration.  It  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  communications. 
To  a  Los  Angeles  reporter  who  wanted  to 
know  why  the  press  was  not  informed  about 
a  Reagan  meeting  with  a  delegation  of  Amer- 
icans of  Mexican  descent,  Nofzlger  replied: 
"The  governor  doesn't  have  to  teii  you 
everywhere  he  goes.  We  felt  that  It  was  none 
of  your  business  where  he  went." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  exact  equivalent 
of  telling  the  public  Its  own  business  is 
none  of  its  business. 

On  the  same  day  Reagan  In  Anaheim  told 
the  National  Institute  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency it  would  be  wise  to  question  the  part 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port urging  the  elimination  of  poverty  as  a 
cure  for  crime. 

Reagan  said  the  crime  rate  was  never  so 
low  as  It  was  during  the  big  depression. 
Maybe  be  Is  implying  more  and  bigger  d»- 
prnsslnns  would  help  the  fight  against 
crime. 


PREPARATIONS  iXm  THE  OBSERV- 
ANCE OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963. 
and  ag-iin  in  1965,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  resolu- 
tions designating  the  year  1968  as  the 
International  Human  Rights  Year. 

The  resolutions  in  question  pointed 
out  that  the^year  1968  will  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations'  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
urged  all  member  states  to  join  in  com- 
memorating that  special  anniversary. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments, and  subsequently  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  approved 
legislation  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  U.S.  Commission  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  observance,  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year. 

Similar  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  approved  by  the  other  body. 

Unfortunately,  neither  bill  was  finally 
acted  upon  during  the  days  before  the 
adjournment  on  October  22.  1966. 

Earlier  this  year,  because  of  the  lack 
of  final  action  by  the  Congress,  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  do  the 
job  which  was  supposed  to  be  performeo 
by  the  committee  envisioned  In  last  year's 
legislation. 

Attorney  Bruno  V.  Bitker.  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  longtime  member  of  the  US 
National  Commission  and  the  moving 
force  behind  the  proposal  to  create  the 
special  committee,  was  appointed  to  di- 
rect and  coordinate  the  work  of  this 
group. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  newly  created 
Human  Rights  Coomilttee  of  the  US. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  met 
In  Washington  to  consider  and  plan  Its 
work  schedule. 

Dr.  Charles  Prankel,  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  addressed  the  committee 
and  emphasized  the  "high  importance  of 
human  rights  on  the  world  scene." 
Dr.  Prankel  said: 

The  United  Slates  Is  well-advised  to  move 
forward  on  a  premise  that  Is  at  once  Ameri- 
can and  a  basis  for  international  under- 
standing and  Justice- -that  a  viable  peace  Is 
necessarily  defined  In  terms  of  the  protection 
of  human  rights.  These  Include,  on  one  side. 
Individual  freedoms  protected  against  gov- 
ernment Interference  und.  on  the  other  side, 
rights  to  work,  to  education,  to  human  dig- 
nity which  can  only  be  achieved  by  orga- 
nized social  or  governmental  action. 

The  special  committee  Includes:  Bruno 
V.  Bitker,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  as  chair- 
man: WUliam  G.  Heirley.  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters. Washington,  D.C.;  Henry  KJrsch. 
department  of  international  affairs. 
APL-CIO.  Washington,  DC;  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Picker,  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association,  New  York:  Mrs.  Ella  P. 
Stewart,  Toledo.  Ohio;  and  Howard  L. 
Kany.  CBS  television  stations.  New  York. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Malone.  of  Hartford. 
Conn..  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission.  In  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  to  plan  the  year- 
long program,  said: 

This  Commission  Is  happy   to  concur  In 


resolution  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
caUlng  upon  all  member  nations  to  observe 
this  special  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Within  the 
extent  of  the  Commission's  resources,  we  In- 
tend to  encourage  seminars,  national  con- 
ferences, lectures,  artlclee.  discussions  and, 
through  all  forms  of  mass  communication, 
to  help  bring  about  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  the  Declaration  and  Its 
relationship  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
UNESCO's  consltutlon  makes  promotion  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  a  basic  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion. We  expect  to  carry  on  the  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  constituent  members 
of  the  National  Commission,  as  well  as 
through  all  recognized  national,  civic,  reli- 
gious, educational,  labor  and  business  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bitker  said  that  during  the  ob- 
servance year  the  National  Commission 
would  place  stress  on  historic  American 
documents  and  the  great  declarations 
by  American  statesmen  made  during 
the  formative  period  of  these  rights.  It  Is 
expected  that  local  civic  and  community 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation  will 
devote  special  meetings  to  the  observ- 
ance. He  foresaw  that  at  all  levels  in  the 
educational  world  the  roots  of  the  dec- 
laration In  the  \J3.  Bill  of  Rights  and 
other  American  constitutional  provi- 
sions would  be  a  subject  of  continuous 
study. 

Dr.  FYankel  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hicks  Wil- 
liams as  coordinator  of  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights  activities  for  the 
State  Etepartmenfs  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams win  assist  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  In  coordination  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  number  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  Ln  support  of  the  U.S.  ob- 
servance of  International  Human  Rights 
Year. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELECTRIC  CAR 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bUl  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  the  research,  development,  and 
testing  of  electrically  powered  A'ehlcles. 

My  blU  Is  In  response  to  the  mounting 
problem  of  air  pollution  In  our  Nation's 
cities.  Vehicles  powered  by  Internal  com- 
bustion engines  are  to  blame  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  problem. 

By  Federal  estimates,  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  on  our  roads  will  double 
by  the  year  1980.  The  distingrulshed  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. John  W.  Gardner,  during  recent 
discussions  on  air  pollution,  expressed 
his  doubts  that  the  emission  control 
devices  that  will  be  mandatory-  on  all 
1968  model  cars  will  remain  effective  as 
the  number  of  vehicles  rises.  President 
Johnson,  In  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress on  air  pollution,  said  that  if  this 
holds  true,  that  If  technology  carmot 
cope  with  the  air  pollution  problem 
cau.sed  by  the  projected  180  million  cars 
in  1980.  we  must  scrap  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

An  alternative  Is  a  new  form  of 
propulsion  for  motor  vehicles — elec- 
tricity. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  deadly 
clouds  of  automobile  exhaust  fumes 
hovering  over  our  cities,  electric  vehicle* 
offer  other  advantages  to  the  city  dwel- 
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ler.  They  would  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  noise,  help  solve  the  problem  of  urban 
congestion,  and  be  small  enough  to  park 
easUy  on  crowded  city  streets.  They 
could  be  used  In  all  modes  of  city  driv- 
ing: as  commuter  cars,  buses,  taxicabs, 
and  delivery  trucks. 

The  electric  car  would  be  especially 
good  for  commuting.  The  regional  plan- 
ning association  of  New  York  reported 
that  the  average  speed  of  cars  traveling 
on  major  arteries  leading  Into  New  York 
City  during  the  rush  hours  is  13  miles  per 
hour.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  these  cars 
traveled  less  than  50  miles  each  day.  This 
would  fall  easily  within  the  range  of  an 
electric  car  with  a  maximum  speed  of  40 
miles  per  hour  which  could  go  150  miles 
between  battery  recharges. 

The  public  seems  to  agree  that  a  car 
with  these  specifications  would  also  be 
ideally  suited  for  use  in  suburbia.  When 
asked  by  a  recent  Gallup  poll  whether 
they  would  buy  such  a  car  for  shopping 
and  general  around  the  town  use,  36  mil- 
lion adults  answered  "yes".  The  results  of 
this  poll  also  assure  a  ready  market  for 
the  electric  car  once  it  is  perfected. 

One  of  the  great  potentials  for  the 
electric  vehicle  is  for  use  as  a  delivery 
truck.  In  Great  Britain,  40.000  battery- 
powered  trucks  deliver  milk  and  bread 
to  English  homes  more  economically 
than  would  similar  gasoUne-driven  ones. 
The  Great  Britain  Electricity  Council, 
after  testing  four  different  delivery 
trucks  from  four  separate  companies, 
came  up  with  the  startling  conclusion 
that  the  trucks  running  on  gasoline  cost 
three  times  as  much  to  operate  as  the 
electric  ones  per  mile. 

Electric  vans  could  also  be  used  by  our 
Postal  Department  to  ease  the  mall 
transportation  problem  in  our  big  cities. 
Not  only  would  they  be  cheaper  to  op- 
erate, but  they  would  thrive  In  the  stop 
and  go  type  of  travel. 

What  is  being  done  by  private  enter- 
prise to  develop  an  electric  vehicle?  Com- 
panies working  in  this  area  have  been 
plagued  by  the  problem  of  coming  up 
with  a  workable  battery.  One  company  Is 
making  encouraging  progress  on  a  new 
zinc-air.  which  could  be  a  substantial 
Improvement  over  the  traditional  stor- 
age that  Is  being  used  in  prototype  elec- 
tric cars.  But  the  battery  emerges  as 
the  main  stumbling  block  In  private  en- 
terprise's attempts  to  develop  a  practical 
electric  car  that  can  be  mass  produced. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  work 
done  by  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  Senators  Magnuson  and 
MrsKiE. 

I  think  It  Is  evident  that  there  may  be 
ft  falling  out  between  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
In  the  near  future.  Let  us  have  something 
W  replace  it  with.  The  electric  vehicle 
seems  to  represent  a  distinct  possibility 
and  it  Is  therefore  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  us  to  Increase  and  Intensify 
our  research  and  development  efforts. 


VOTE  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  was  imable  to  be  present  yesterday  to 
cast  my  votes  on  S.  1432  and  HJR.  10480, 
I  feel  I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
both  explain  my  absence  to  my  col- 
leagues and  constituents,  and  to  outline 


how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been  pres- 
ent. 

My  absence  was  necessitated  by  a  very 
special  occasion  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  fully  imder- 
stand — the  golden  wedding  anniversary 
celebration  for  my  parents. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  HH.  10480,  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  our  flag.  I  might  point  out 
that  I  introduced  legislation  similar  to 
that  which  was  adopted  yesterday,  in 
both  the  89th  Congress  and  in  the  cur- 
rent first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
and  have  been  recorded  as  favoring  that 
bill  in  public  statements. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  also  have 
voted  "yea"  on  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1432,  to  extend  selec- 
tive service  laws  for  4  years,  although  my 
vote  would  have  been  cast  reluctantly. 

The  reluctance  Is  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  had  I  been  given  the  opportunity, 
I  would  have  voted  for  only  a  2-year  ex- 
tension because  of  my  feeling  that  some 
things  were  left  undone.  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  might  have  in  equalizing  the  impact 
of  the  draft,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  there 
wEis  enough  debate  on  the  possibilities  of 
a  volunteer  army. 


MONAGAN    BILL    WOULD    PROVIDE 
RECOVERY  PROM  OIL  SPZLLAOE 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  the  headlines  were  domi- 
nated by  accounts  of  the  Torrey  Canyon 
which  went  aground  on  a  reef  off  tiom- 
wall,  England,  and  spewed  Its  cargo  of  oil 
on  British  and  French^  beaches,  mung 
sea  birds  and  marine  life  and  ruining 
the  tourist  trade  of  the  area. 

On  June  11,  a  story  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  disaster  itself  appeared 
on  page  55  of  the  New  York  Times.  This 
story,  by  William  M.  Blair,  revealed 
that- 
Federal  InveBtigatlons  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon oil  disaster  .  .  .  have  recommended  a 
program  of  broad  safeguards  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  similar  incident  along  the 
United  States  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  to  our  navigable 
waters  posed  by  oil  tankers  and  other 
craft  using  such  waters.  In  the  89th 
Congress  I  Introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  recover  by 
civil  actions,  the  cost  of  removing  certain 
obstructions  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  reintroduced 
this  bill  in  the  90th  Congress,  H.R.  10593. 
and  I  urge  speedy  committee  action  and 
House  approval  of  this  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  oil  barge 
dumping  scare  off  Old  Saybrook,  Conn., 
in  late  1966  and  the  oil  seepage  off  Cape 
Cod  early  this  year  are  stark  reminders 
that  a  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  can  hap- 
pen here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  investigation  should  be  studied 
carefully  for  they  Indicate  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  HJl.  10593.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  11,  1967,  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcoro. 


UNrrED  States  Urged  To  Act  on  On.  Sfili.- 
ACi — STXP8  Proposes  To  Bae  New  "Tobrkt 
Canton"  Disaster 

(By  wmiam  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  June  10. — Federal  Investi- 
gators of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oil  disaster  In 
England  and  France  have  recommended  a 
program  of  broad  safeguards  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  similar  Incident  along  United 
States  shores. 

The  recommendations  Include  legislation 
"to  enable  the  tJ.S.  to  designate  oil  tanker 
routes  and  police  tanker  movements  within 
dangerous  waters  of  the  United  States." 

The  Investigators  also  called  for  a  review 
of  tanker  design  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  oil  spilling  from  a  grounded 
tanker,  a  warning  system  when  oU  pollution 
occurs,  and  reeearch  and  development  to  Im- 
prove salvage,  control  and  destruction  of  oU 
spillage. 

The  stockpiling  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment at  strategic  locations  to  enable  quick 
Isolation  and  cleanup  of  oil  spillage  was  also 
recommended.  "The  Torrey  Canyon  Incident 
highlighted  the  lack  of  protective  devloee," 
the  Investigators  said. 

POLLtmoN  agency  leader 

The  six-member  team  of  Investigators  was 
dispatched  to  England  and  France  soon  after 
the  120,000-ton  oil  tanker,  Torrey  Canyon, 
of  Libyan  registry,  grounded  on  a  reef  off 
Cornwall  and  spawned  a  giant  oU  slick  on 
British  and  French  beaches,  killing  sea  birds 
and  marine  life. 

'the  National  Audubon  Society  said  that 
of  3,000  birds  brought  ashore  from  the  oil- 
covered  ocean  only  about  500  were  still  alive. 

John  M.  Rademacher,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion's division  of  technical  services,  headed 
the  Investigation  team.  He  was  accompanied 
by  pollution  experts  from  the  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  the  Army  Corpe  of  Engineers,  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Quard. 

A  preliminary  summary  of  their  findings 
was  submitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  President  Johnson  recently 
named  Mr.  Udall  and  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Alan  S.  Boyd  to  report  within  90  days 
on  what  may  be  needed  to  cope  with  the 
danger  that  oil  spillage  and  other  hazardous 
substances  pose  for  shorelines  and  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  Investigators  foimd  that  In  neither 
England  nor  France  was  "there  an  identifi- 
able control  authority  or  agency  having  clear 
responslbUlty  for  coping  with  the  problem 
across  the  board."  i 

"The  long-term  effects"  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon Incident,  they  said,  "are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  predict  and  determine  both  In 
Britain  and  France.  Any  effective  program 
developed  for  the  United  States  wUl  have  to 
base  many  of  Its  policy  directions  on  what 
we  can  learn  from  this  practical  pollution 
laboratory." 

CLEAR  RZSPONSIBILrrT  T7BCED 

The  Investigators  concluded  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  United  States  agencies  that 
may  engage  In  oil  pollution  control  efforts 
should  be  clearly  delineated. 

They  called  for  survey  of  the  United  States 
ooastUne,  Great  Lakes  and  major  interior 
waterways  aimed  at  establishing  "potentially 
dangerous  areas  for  tanker  and  other  vessel 
passage."  Important  beach,  harbor  and 
shoreline  areas  that  should  be  protected 
against  contamination  by  a  major  oil  spill- 
age should  be  clearly  established,  they  said. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  they  said, 
"highlighted  the  lack  of  specflc  protective 
devices,"  such  as  cleanup  equipment  and 
treatment  materials. 

"Consideration  should  be  given  for  stock- 
piling equipment  and  materials  at  strategic 
locations  to  enable  rapid  salvage  of  a  tanker 
and/or  Its  oil  and  to  provide  early  protec- 
tion to  Important  beaches,  harbors  and  other 
shoreline  areas,"  the  Investigators  said. 

They   "strongly   recommended   that   sup- 
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port  mul  encouragement  be  given  to  tbe 
Initiation  of  full-scale  'die-away'  studlee  of 
the  BrlUsta  and  French  beacbee,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  different  approacbes  practiced 
by  theM  oountnee." 

A  proper  veblcle.  they  BUggeeted.  may  be 
the  adanttflc  capability  of  tbe  North  Atlan- 
tlo  Tt«ftt7  OrganlxAtlon.  "which  has  ez- 
preM0d  QMclflc  Interest  In  providing  support 
for  thla  type  of  study." 

On  reaMurch  and  development,  the  In- 
vestigators called  for  work  on  seaworthy 
booms  that  can  gather  oil  Into  a  confined 
area  or  be  used  to  direct  a  slick's  movement 
to  an  area  where  collection  and  disposal 
would  be  facilitated." 

"Instant  booms  using  plastic  foam  pro- 
duced on  shipboard."  they  said,  "should 
have  real  potential  for  .  .  .  shore  and  estu- 
ary protection." 

They  also  suggested  the  evaluation  of  dis- 
pensing of  oil  slick  treatment  materials 
by  aircraft  and  the  development  of  cargo 
solidification  or  Jelling  compounds  that 
might  be  used  at  the  time  of  loading  oU  or 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  investigators  found  a  striking  dlfler- 
ence  between  the  British  and  French  ap- 
proaches to  the  oil  pollution  problem.  Tour- 
Ism  was  the  dominant  consideration  of  tbe 
British,  they  said. 


TWO-WAY  RADIO'S  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  A  SAFER  AND  HEALTHI- 
ER COMMUNITY 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember sereral  of  my  colleagues.  Includ- 
ing Mr.  DnrcELL  and  Mr.  Kltjcztnski, 
and  I  eaUed  for  prompt  action  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
solve  the  frequency  shortage  In  the  land 
mobile  radio  services.  At  that  time.  I 
pointed  out  the  essential  nature  of  ade- 
quate frequencies  to  serve  the  mobile 
commujilcatlons  needs  of  a  large  com- 
munity, especially  one  like  Los  Angeles. 

TWO-WST   EASIO   Ut    POUCX  WOBK 

Small  businesses  by  the  score  use  two- 
way  radio  to  make  their  operations  more 
Sclent  and  provide  better  service  to 
their  customers.  Police  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  public  works  departments  of 
municipalities  also  use  two-way  radio  for 
safety  and  efllciency.  In  fact,  millions 
of  dollATS  have  been  spent  by  business- 
men and  \mlts  of  Qovemm^nt  to  pro- 
vide those  they  serve  with  the  benefits  of 
modem  mobile  communications  systems. 

Thus  far  the  logjam  on  the  airway  of 
our  mobile  radios  is  stilf  present.  The 
Commission  has  not  yet  solved  the  prob- 
lem. However,  I  have  heard  encouraging 
news  that  the  FCC  is  at  last  starting  to 
move  In  the  right  direction.  The  Com- 
mission has  undertaken  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  provide  the  land  mobile  radio 
services  with  the  necessary  spectrum  to 
give  appropriate  and  satisfactory  relief. 
As  long  as  this  step  does  not  bog  down 
Into  a  marathon  administrative  study. 
It  holds  promise  of  doing  some  good. 

But  let  me  urge  upon  the  FCC  the 
fact  that  In  finding  a  solution,  time  Is  of 
the  essence  because  of  the  essential 
needs  of  today's  urban  communities 
which  are  fulfilled  by  two-way  radio 
communications.  Last  September,  I  re- 
counted the  tragic  situation  during  the 
clvU  disorder  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  when  the  police  were  badly 
hampered  In  their  efforts  to  maintain 
order,  because  there  were  not  enough 
frequency  channels  for  effective  radio 
commurilcatlons.  The  police  chief  of  Los 


Angeles,  Thomas  Reddin,  then  deputy 
chief  of  police,  had  tape  recordings  made 
of  the  police  base  station  transmissions 
during  the  height  of  the  Watts  disorder. 
Those  tape  recordings  show  that  there 
was  a  continuous  stream  of  calls  coming 
in  from  oflBcers  requesting  help  and  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  air  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  transmit  calls  to  dispatch 
assistance  to  the  oCBcers.  To  Illustrate  the 
extent  of  me  shortage  of  frequencies. 
Chief  Reddin  indicated  that  even  if  more 
foot  patrolmen  had  radios  they  probably 
would  not  have  been  able  to  use  them 
due  to  the  number  of  radio  units  already 
on  the  channel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  predictions 
made  that  this  summer  could  bring  an- 
other series  of  municipal  destruction  and 
rioting.  Our  police  need  the  two-way 
radio  communications  systems  necessary 
to  properly  handle  such  a  situation.  It 
is  the  FCC  that  holds  the  regulatory 
power  to  allocate  frequencies  which  are 
urgently  needed  for  adequate  two-way 
radio  communication.  Surely,  the  Com- 
mission must  realize  the  importance  of 
providing  the  needed  frequencies.  I  have 
retold  the  story  about  Watts  to  point  out 
that  the  need  for  adequate  two-way  radio 
commimications  grows  more  urgent  each 
passing  day.  For  while  the  police  still  do 
not  have  sufficient  frequencies  to  handle 
their  day-to-day  tasks  and  the  emer- 
gency situations  caused  by  riots  and 
huge  demonstrations  or  other  public 
disturbances,  the  country  is  now  gearing 
itself  for  an  all-out  crackdown  on  crime. 

The  President  has  sent  a  detailed  pro- 
posal to  Congress  to  battle  crime  and  re- 
turn our  communities  to  the  safe,  decent 
places  to  live  they  once  were.  In  that 
message,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
called  for  enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,  a  com- 
panion measure  which  I  was  proud  to 
introduce  as  H.R.  5250.  In  his  proposal, 
the  President  is  asking  for  Federal 
grants  to  local  authorities  to  support  ap- 
proved programs  to  combat  crime.  The 
President  singled  out  certain  programs 
that  would  be  considered  eligible  for 
these  grants.  One  of  the  programs  men- 
tioned specifically  was  increasing  the  use 
ot  two-way  radio  police  communications 
networks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  the  local  com- 
mimlties  going  to  implement  a  program 
to  modernize  their  police  communica- 
tions systems  and  join  the  assault  on 
crime,  If  there  are  not  enough  frequen- 
cies available  on  which  to  operate  the 
new  radio  systems  the  purchase  of  which 
has  been  provided  for  by  these  Federal 
grants?  It  Is  obvious  that  this  aspect  of 
the  President's  program  to  fight  crime  as 
embodied  in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967  depends  on  how  soon 
and  how  effectively  the  FCC  meets  its 
responsibilities  to  allocate  adequate  fre- 
quency space  for  the  land  mobile  radio 
services. 

TWO-WAT    RADIO    VSCRS    HELP    FIGHT    CRIME 

While  public  disturbances  and  tragic 
riots  continue  to  trouble  public  authori- 
ties, the  small  businessman  also  has  been 
particularly  victimized  by  the  rising 
crime  rate.  In  order  to  assure  that  small 
businessmen  everywhere  are  able  to  get 
the  protection  they  need  to  properly  con- 
duct their  businesses,  I  have  Introduced  a 


bill.  HJl.  7156.  which  would  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
study  ways  for  small  businessmen  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  criminal  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  two-way  radio  has 
proven  Itself  of  tremendous  value  In 
helping  small  businessmen  fight  crime. 

In  Detroit,  Dallas,  and  St.  Louis  the 
bus  companies  have  asked  for  and  some 
have  installed  two-way  radios  to  pro- 
tect bus  drivers  and  passengers  from 
holdup  men.  In  certain  large  metropol- 
itan areas,  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
trucking  firms  have  begxm  to  use  their 
radios  In  what  Is  termed  the  antl- truck 
theft  alert  plan.  By  using  two-way 
radios,  drivers  are  able  to  alert  other 
truckers  In  the  area  that  a  truck  has 
been  hijacked.  According  to  press  re- 
ports of  this  plan,  the  eyes  of  thousands 
of  drivers  are  soon  on  the  lookout  for  the 
stolen  vehicle.  Dramatic  results  have  al- 
ready been  obtained  by  this  plan.  Some 
goods  have  been  recovered  within  45 
minutes  after  they  were  stolen.  Actual 
Instances  of  truck  hijacks  were  reduced 
from  three  a  day  to  three  a  month  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area. 

Yet  another  program  In  which  the  pri- 
vate citizen's  use  of  two-way  radio  Is 
being  channeled  Into  serving  the  public 
In  Its  fight  against  crime  Is  the  com- 
munity radio  watch  program.  In  over 
200  cities  across  the  land,  businessmen 
and  others  who  use  two-way  radio  In 
their  operations  have  Joined  a  program 
In  which  they  report  via  their  two-way 
radios  and  suspicious  or  unusual  actions 
to  their  dispatchers.  The  dispatchers  then 
relay  the  Information  to  the  public 
authorities  for  further  action. 

The  Implementation  of  this  plan  has 
also  produced  some  dramatic  results  In 
a  very  short  time.  Only  last  April,  a 
citizen  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  received  the 
Community  Radio  Watch  Award  for 
aiding  In  the  recapture  of  two  escapees 
from  Lorton  Reformatory. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  use 
of  two-way  radio  by  these  private  busi- 
nessmen is  in  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  contributing  their  time  and 
efforts  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire 
community.  The  users  of  two-way  radio 
participating  In  such  programs  have 
heeded  well  the  words  of  their  President 
who  stated  that  crime  prevention  is  the 
Job  of  every  citizen.  The  President,  com- 
menting on  the  issuance  of  the  report  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
said: 

Crime  cannot  be  conquered.  In  this  or  any 
other  city  unless  citizens  are  willing  to  help. 
An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  directions  of  effective  citizen 
action  wlU  permit  a  moblllaatlon  of  action  by 
citizens  and  the  private  groups  and  agenclM 
which  they  direct,  to  work  together  to  meet 
the  challenge,  and  the  opportunity,  whlci 
the  report  presents. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  must  look  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  ask  if 
these  civic  action  programs  to  combat 
crime  must  be  curtailed  because  the  fre- 
quency congestion  In  the  land  mobile 
radio  services  will  not  permit  necessary 
use  of  a  businessman's  two-way  radio 
system.  And  once  again,  the  Commission 
must  surely  be  aware  that  only  prompt 
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decisive  action  to  allocate  more  frequen- 
cies for  the  use  of  two-way  radio  will  en- 
able these  programs  to  continue  to  serve 
the  public  interest. 

TWO-WAT    RADIO    IN    riBX    PREVENTION 

Yet  another  area  of  concern  to  this 
Nation  and  Its  people  in  which  two-way 
radio  plays  a  major  role  Is  fire  fighting. 
Fires  take  a  dreadful  toll  In  this  country 
each  year.  Last  year  12,000  lives  were 
lost  and  $1.75  billion  In  property  de- 
stroyed. In  fact,  the  United  States  has 
more  losses  of  life  and  property  due  to 
fires  than  any  other  country.  In  1965,  the 
per  capita  cost  to  each  American 
amounted  to  almost  $9.  In  Canada,  the 
nation  with  the  second  highest  per  capita 
loss  from  fire,  the  per  capita  loss  was  $7. 

Much  of  this  loss  can  Ironically  be  at- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  our 
standard  of  living — the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials, heavy  demands  for  electricity,  the 
use  of  novel  chemicals  and  other  factors 
all  of  which  contribute  to  higher  risks  of 
fires.  At  the  same  time.  Improperly 
trained  and  Ill-equipped  fire  depart- 
ments contribute  to  the  high  total  of 
ravage  caused  by  fire  each  year. 

President  Johnson  stated  In  his  mes- 
sage on  consumers  that  It  was  this  Gov- 
ernment's business  to  help  better  the 
Nation's  flrefighting  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. He  said: 

The  Federal  Government  must . . .  begin  to 
support  and  supplement  private  research 
efforts  on  flrefighting  and  fire  prevention.  It 
should  work  to  expand  public  education 
about  flre  prevention.  It  should  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  communities  willing  to  In- 
novate and  experiment  In  the  field  of  fire 
control  and  prevention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  communities  to  be  better 
prepared  to  fight  fires.  As  have  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
7331,  to  amend  the  organic  act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram. Although  this  bill  Is  primarily  di- 
rected to  the  development  of  better  and 
more  complete  Information  on  the  causes 
of  fire  and  their  prevention  before  they 
start.  It  caimot  be  denied  that  two-way 
radio  plays  a  most  Important  role  In 
modem  firefighting  techniques. 

While  two-way  radio  Is  an  Important 
part  of  a  modern  flrefighting  unit,  the 
fact  is  that  just  as  in  the  other  cases  I 
have  discussed  today,  the  frequencies  on 
which  flre  departments  must  transmit 
are  terribly  overcrowded  and  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse  everyday.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  In  Flre  Engineering,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Electricity  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Burton  H.  Dougherty,  has  warned 
that  police  and  fire  department  radio 
frequencies  are  dangerously  crowded  In 
the  Nation's  large  cities  and  that  a  ma- 
jor disaster  could  find  policemen  and 
firemen  without  adequate  radio  com- 
munications unless  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  operating  frequencies. 

The  problems  caused  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate radio  communications  for  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  must  again  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  FCC.  Here  again  the 
urgent  need  for  the  Commission  to  find 
suitable  relief  for  the  congestion  on  the 
frequencies  of   the  land  mobile   radio 


services  Is  demonstrated.  As  Mr.  Dough- 
erty put  It: 

The  growing  national  trafDc  jam  between 
radio-television  broadcasting  stations,  land 
mobUe  communications  systems.  Industrial 
and  commercial  two-way  radio  users  Is  al- 
most certain  to  create  additional  pubUc 
safety  communications  problems  for  major 
metropolitan  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

If  the  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission Is  to  fully  perform  Its  duty  to 
allocate  the  radio  spectrum  In  the  public 
Interest,  it  must  allocate  enough  frequen- 
cies to  assure  that  the  best  fire  communi- 
cations systems  possible  are  available  to 
all  communities  in  this  country. 

TWO-WAT    RADIO    HZLPS    FIGHT    AIR    POLLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution  has  received 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  American 
citizens  for  many  years.  Considerable 
legislation  has  been  enacted  and  other 
legislation  has  been  proposed.  I  have  in- 
troduced HJl.  6633  to  establish  regional 
commissions  and  standards  for  better 
control  of  air  pollution. 

Although  the  legislation  that  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  has  alleviated  the 
problem  a  great  deal,  this  country  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  polluted  air.  One 
reason  for  this.  Is  the  fact  that  Congress 
and  other  legislative  bodies  can  only  pass 
laws  to  rectify  a  given  bad  situation.  The 
enforcement  and  effectuation  of  these 
laws  must  be  left  to  others.  And  It  Is  In 
this  latter  phase  of  operation  that  a 
program  to  abate  air  pollution  succeeds 
or  falls. 

Coming  from  Los  Angeles,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  we  have  the  oldest,  best  fl- 
nanced  and  most  experienced  air  pollu- 
tion Inspection  and  enforcement  system 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  few  years  ago 
published  an  Air  Pollution  Control  Field 
Operations  Manual  which  was  based  on 
the  experience  and  expertise  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  Air  Pollution  Control 
District.  This  manual  furnishes  those  In- 
terested in  air  pollution  control  with  de- 
tailed Information  and  plans  for  the  field 
Inspection  and  enforcement  activity 
necessary  to  an  effective  air  pollution 
control  program.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
knowing  of  the  value  of  two-way  radio 
to  police  and  flre  departments,  to  busi- 
nessmen and  many  other  people,  that 
this  manual  contains  a  report  on  the  use 
of  two-way  radio  in  the  flight  against  air 
pt.ulutlon. 

There  are  1,200  square  miles  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District  which  must  be  patrolled  aind 
kept  imder  surveillance.  This  immense 
task  is  accompll^ed  mainly  by  the  use 
of  radlo-dlspatched  cars  supplemented 
by  aerial  observation. 

A  check  of  the  entire  pollution  con- 
trol zone  is  made  dally  1^  airplane.  With 
reasonable  visibility,  an  aerial  observer 
can  Instantly  detect  any  plimie  of  smoke 
anywhere  In  the  pollution  zone.  By 
means  of  maps,  a  trained  observer  can 
then  pinpoint  the  violator.  However, 
pinpointing  the  violation  from  the  air 
still  leaves  the  task  of  stopping  the  viola- 
tion. This  is  where  two-way  radio  plays 
a  vital  role  In  making  the  pollution  con- 
trol program  effective.  As  the  manual 
states  at  page  100: 


The  effectiveness  of  aerial  Inspection  .  .  . 
depends  on  whether  or  not  a  radio-commu- 
nications system  Is  employed  by  the  agency 
since  that  Is  the  only  satisfactory  means  by 
which  field  units  can  be  directed  to  the 
source  of  pollution  being  observed. 

Another  means  used  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  air  pollution  laws.  Is  the  com- 
plaints of  citizens.  The  complaints  of 
citizens  bothered  by  noxious  gases  or 
foul  odors  can  pinpoint  the  place  of  vio- 
lation. By  means  of  a  radio  communica- 
tion system,  it  Is  then  possible  to  dis- 
patch field  Inspectors  to  the  sources  of 
air  pollution  complained  of  during  the 
time  of  the  violation.  According  to  the 
manual,  without  two-way  radio,  the  en- 
forcement program  would  be  much  less 
effective  as  no  legal  action  can  be  taken 
unless  the  Inspector  witnesses  the  viola- 
tion and  all  of  the  attendant  facts.  Two- 
way  radio  helps  the  inspector  reach  the 
source  of  the  pollution  fast  and  hence 
greatly  improves  his  chances  of  actually 
observing  the  act  of  polluting  the  air. 

Whether  by  aerial  inspection,  de- 
ployment of  patrols  or  responding  to 
citizen's  complaints,  this  fleld  operations 
manual  makes  it  clear  that  two-way 
radio  is  essential  to  the  proper  fimc- 
tlonlng  of  an  effective  air  pollution  con- 
trol program.  As  in  crime  control,  flre 
prevention  or  providing  better  service  to 
one's  customers,  air  pollution  control  re- 
lies on  two-way  radio  to  get  the  job  done. 

Today,  we  have  explored  some  of  the 
reasons  which  make  the  task  of  allo- 
cating sufficient  frequencies  to  the  land 
mobile  radio  services  one  of  urgent  im- 
portance and  necessity.  In  this  task,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
must  play  the  leading  role.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  two-way  radio  to  the 
flnal  solution  of  the  problems  outlined 
today.  I  know  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  the  people  are  concerned 
that  this  problem  of  frequency  conges- 
tion be  cleared  up  effectively  and  rapidly. 


DESECRATION   OF   OUR   NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  LANDMARKS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  this  House  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  American  flag. 
Today  we  must  move  to  rapid  and  urgent 
consideration  of  another  act  of  desecra- 
tion. That  Is  the  desecration  of  our  na- 
tional historic  landmarks  by  private 
electric  power  companies  whose  single- 
minded  concern  over  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  of  putting  up  their  towers 
tramples  not  only  upon  the  property 
rights  of  Individuals,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  to  enjoy  their  unspoiled 
national  historic  heritage. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Power  Co.  in- 
tends to  set  up  gigantic  transmission 
towers  directly  across  the  battlefields  In 
Maryland's  Washington  Coimty  on 
which  were  fought  the  campaigns  lead- 
ing to  the  battle  of  Antletam  in  1862. 
The  towers  will  also  mar  the  view  from 
the  Antletam  National  Battlefield  Itself. 

The  Interior  Department  has  caUed 
this  the  only  Civil  War  battle  area  that  Is 
still  In  the  same  condition  It  was  when 
the  battle  was  fought.  My  good  friend, 
Lem  E.  Kirk,  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  Board  of  Commissioners,  has 
said  that  the  proposed  towers  will  be  an 
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eyesore,  and  that  his  board  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  planning  process.  Local 
property  owners  are  fighting  the  towers, 
but  they  are  powerless.  Utility  companies 
have  powers  of  condenmatlon  for  rights- 
of-way  in  Bforyland. 

I  am  today  Introducing  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  of  1967,  which  Is 
primarily  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
increasingly  frequent  power  blackouts 
which  have  plagued  the  east  coast. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  section  which 
will  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
the  authority  to  prevent  modem  mon- 
strosities from  spoiling  our  historic  land- 
scapes. Section  410  would  empower  the 
Commission  to  hear  all  sides  in  disputes 
arising  over  aesthetic  considerations  in- 
volved In  land  use  for  power  facilities. 
Federal.  Interstate.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies responsible  for  land  use  planning 
would  submit  their  written  comments, 
and  the  Commission  would  defer  to  the 
views  of  the  responsible  agency,  if  the 
electric  power  supply  was  not  thus  Jeop- 
ardized. I  urge  prompt  hearings  and 
early  action  so  that  we  can  win  what  has 
been  called,  "The  Second  Battle  of  Antle- 
tam." 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the 
Antletam  power  struggle  which  appears 
in  the  current  Issue  of  Life  magazine: 
Thb  SaooitD  Battlx  or  AxnrrAM 

In  the  boJy  writ  of  the  engln««r8  who  de- 
sign blgb  voltage  tranamlMlon  llnea,  the  flrst 
i-nmman/imjint  roadB,  "Thou  Shalt  not  deviate 
from  a  atralght  line  between  Point  A  and 
Point  B."  To  stray  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  coata  money,  even  though  a  detour 
might  aave  a  choice  historic  area  or  beauti- 
ful vista  from  festoons  of  cables  and  the 
Eiffel  tow«n  uaed  to  support  them. 

When,  occasionally,  outraged  citizens  at- 
tempt to  save  an  area  they  soon  come  up 
short  against  an  extraordinary  fact.  The 
majority  of  power  companies  In  the  coun- 
try can  take  what  land  they  want  by  eminent 
domain.  Twenty  states  allot  full  control  over 
choice  route* — from  which  there  la  essen- 
tially no  appeal — to  private  companies.  Other 
states  require  oertlflcatee  of  necessity,  but 
since  electric  power  Is  an  unquestioned 
necessity  today,  the  companies'  right  to  con- 
demnation la  seldom  hampered.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  such  proceedings,  even  though  the 
landtakcr  la  a  private  company,  the  only 
appeal  poaalble  Lb  one  against  the  amounts 
of  money  offered,  not  the  land-taking  Itself. 

The  latest  group  to  make  this  discovery  Is 
now  fighting  the  second  battle  of  Antletam. 
The  Potomac  Idlson  Company  has  laid  out 
a  right  of  way  that  cuts  straight  through  one 
of  the  moat  historic  areas  of  Maryland.  The 
towers,  up  to  110  feet  tall,  built  on  a  200- foot 
right  of  way,  would  dominate  an  area  that 
Includes  the  Antletam  and  South  Mountain 
battlefields,  John  Brown's  farm  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  near  Sharps- 
burg. 

The  propoaed  power  line  has  been  con- 
demned by  everybody  from  members  of  the 
local  zoning  boards  on  up  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  ITdall.  But  nobody  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  march  of  the  towers. 

There  la  no  argument  with  the  country's 
mtUtlplylng  needs  for  electric  power — the 
demand  doubles  every  10  years.  And  since 
nobody  wanta  transmission  lines  In  their 
own  backyard,  some  form  of  eminent  do- 
main taking  la  Inevitable.  But  It  Is  a  per- 
version of  the  democratic  process  to  allow 
the  private  power  compcuiles  to  be  the  final 
Judge  of  what  they  will  take. 

In  effect,  the  companies  have  been  ceded 
one  of  tbe  great  powers  of  government — 
without  bavlng  to  accept  the  responsibility 


that  goes  with  It.  Deciding  what  Is  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  In  an  emi- 
nent domain  proceeding  Is  outside  the 
province  of  a  private  company  responsible 
to  Its  stockholders. 

The  final  decision  on  whether  a  land-tak- 
ing creates  values  greater  than  those  It  de- 
stroys must  be  returned  to  the  government 
which  Is  responsible  to  all  the  people  In- 
volved. And  since  high  voltage  transmlsalon 
lines  are  now  mainly  Interstate  In  nature, 
the  logical  arl^ter  would  be  the  Federal 
Power  OommiaBlon. 

A  number  of  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  accomplish  Just  that  end.  Though 
designed  primarily  to  avert  massive  Inter- 
system  blackouts,  the  best  of  the  measures 
would  also  direct  the  FPC  to  consider 
esthetics  in  the  granting  of  licenses.  The 
need  for  such  a  law  Is  urgent  If  the  latest 
battle  of  Antletam  Is  not  to  be  lost. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  21,  marks  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  passage  by  this  body  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416,  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor  calling  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Today,  we  pause  to  note  the 
fact  that  another  year  has  passed  since 
the  Baltic  States  were  illegally  seized 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940.  During  the 
past  27  years  these  three  proud  nations 
have  moved  from  Soviet  to  Nazi  domina- 
tion and  then  back  again  to  Soviet  domi- 
nation, all  against  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people. 

These  years  have  been  one  long  night- 
mare for  the  Baltic  peoples  who  have 
been  witnessing  the  destruction  of  700- 
year-old  political,  social,  and  cultural  In- 
stitutions and  the  decimation  of  their 
populations.  And  nothing  they  have  tried 
to  do  to  help  themselves  has  been  to 
much  avail.  Their  protests  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears;  their  attempts  at  armed 
resistance  have  been  brutally  suppressed. 

Even  today  Lithuanian^,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  are  still  being  deported  to 
slave  camps  in  remote  comers  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  The  free  world  has  looked 
on  with  horror  at  the  enslavement  of 
these  people.  All  of  us  have  been  ap- 
palled; many  have  denounced  the  forci- 
ble subjugation  of  a  free  people.  Yet  few 
have  done  much  to  call  the  world's  at- 
tention to  this  continuing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  many  mem- 
bers who  introduced  resolutions  during 
the  89th  Congress  urging  the  United 
States  to  exert  ever>'  effort  through  the 
United  Nations  to  win  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  these  captured  na- 
tions. Although  our  resolutions  differed 
in  wording,  they  were  uniform  in  their 
objective.  The  concurrent  resolution 
which  ultimately  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  reflected  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  exists  on  this  subject.  As 
I  did  last  year  in  voting  for  that  reso- 
lution, I  again  this  year  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  bringing  the  question  of  the 
enslavement  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  Into  the  forum  of  world 
opinion  which  the  United  Nations 
provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  particularly 
propitious  moment  for  our  Oovemment 
to  bring  this  question  before  the  United 
Nations.  As  we  have  all  seen  in  recent 


days,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  bringing  before  the  Security 
Council  and  now  the  General  Assembly 
its  charges  that  the  beleagured  State  of 
Israel  violated  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Arab  States  and  committed  aggres- 
sion against  them. 

We  all  know  of  course  that  Israel 
struck  only  because  her  existence  was 
challenged  by  Arab  military  forces 
poised  to  drive  her  into  the  sea.  But  how 
odd  that  the  Soviet  delegates,  including 
Mr.  Kosygln,  should  be  so  emphatic  in 
urging  that  Israeli  forces  be  "rolled 
back"  when  for  27  years  they  have  said 
not  a  word  about  granting  freedom  to 
the  Baltic  States,  freedom  taken  away 
from  those  people  by  force  of  Soviet 
arms. 

OEN.  TED  WALKER.  USA,  RESIGNED. 
MADE  MARTYR  TO  COURAGE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  last  week  dropped  all 
pretext  of  fairness  and  by  the  flimflam 
use  of  words,  for  which  it  has  become 
so  familiar.  It  Invented  a  decision  out  of 
fantasyland  for  the  benefit  of  large 
vested  special  Interests  to  reverse  Gen. 
Ted  Walker's  libel  Judgment  against 
the  manipulators  of  the  Associated  Press. 

All  syndicated  newspapers  have  been 
noticeably  silent,  though  history  was 
made  for  trial  by  Jury  is  now  outlawed 
when  the  verdict  does  not  favor  the  big 
boys.  Can  you  imagine — a  guaranteed 
right  to  lie.  And  to  top  it  all,  a  Supreme 
Court  license  to  prove  It.  And  the  fury 
of  the  appointees  proves  again  their  fear 
of  our  people  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  and  morals. 

Even  the  AP  people  were  so  dum- 
founded  by  the  awkward  ruling  against 
the  rights  of  the  individual  that  they 
could  find  little  Inducement  for  any  fan- 
fare or  joyous  celebration  of  their  victory 
over  one  lone  man  against  the  establish- 
ment. 

pnght  him,  belittle  him,  unleash  the 
royal  fury  upon  him,  but  the  more  he's 
villfled,  the  more  he  is  loved  and  re- 
spected by  our  people.  He  is  a  symbol  of 
courage  to  all  Americans. 

No  one  can  sum  up  the  situation  better 
than  a  down-to-earth,  fearless,  inde- 
pendent country  newspaperman  like  Mr. 
Nick  Murray,  of  Hammond,  La. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  I  place  Nick's  editorial  from 
his  June  16,  the  Sun,  and  General 
Walker's  statement  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1961,  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 

"Right  To  Lm"  Upheld 

(By  Nicholas  Russell  Murray) 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  over- 
ruling a  $500,000  Ubel  judgment  against  the 
Associated  Press  In  favor  of  General  Edwin  A. 
Walker,  strikes  me  as  Just  about  the  worst  of 
the  many  amazing  rulings  the  Warren  Court 
has  handed  down. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  find  this 
opinion  expressed  In  any  of  the  dally  news- 
papers you  read,  because  they  are  mostly  all 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  and  con- 
sequently the  decision  was  In  their  favor — 
but  right  Is  right,  regardless  who  Is  helped 
or  hurt,  and  If  every  newspaper  In  the  coun- 
try says  the  opposite. 

The  facts  are  these — at  least  the  lower 
courts  found  them  to  be  facts,  and  I  think 
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that  18  all  that  the  law  requires.  The  AP  re- 
ported that  Walker  "led  a  charge  of  students 
against  federal  marshals"  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  campus.  In  protest  against 
the  admission  of  James  Meredith,  colored. 
The  report  was  false — General  Walker  did  not 
lead  any  charge  of  students  against  anybody. 
General  Walker's  reputation  was  damaged 
thereby — half  a  mUllon  doUars  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  trial  Jury.  Therefore,  Walker  was 
libeled,  and  the  AP  was  guilty  of  the  Ubel  and 
liable  for  damages — all  as  provided  by  law. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  saw  It  differently. 
There  was  no  evidence.  Justice  John  M.  Har- 
lan stated  In  the  court's  main  opinion,  of 
personal  prejudice,  lncomp>etency  or  malice 
In  the  way  the  AP  reported  Walker's  activities 
at  Oxford;  and  "we  therefore  conclude," 
wrote  the  Justice,  "that  General  Walker 
should  not  be  entitled  to  damages  from  the 
Associated  Press." 

Harlan  fortified  his  opinion  by  pointing  out 
that  the  AP  'received  the  Information  from 
a  correspondent  who  was  present  at  the  scene 
of  the  events  and  gave  every  indication  of  be- 
ing trustworthy  and  competent"  and  added 
that  the  reporter's  account  "would  not  have 
seemed  unreasonable  to  one  famUlar  with 
General  Walker's  prior  publicized  statements 
on  the  underlying  controversy." 

Let  us  assume  a  parallel  case.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  I  as  a  newspaper  man  (not  as  big 
as  the  Associated  Press,  but  prestmiably  equal 
before  the  law)  am  over  In  Tampa,  covering 
the  riots  now  In  progress,  I  see  a  wild-eyed 
character  leading  the  mob,  fiourishlng  a  torch 
and  yelling  like  crazy,  "Get  Whlteyl  Get 
Whltey!";  and  I  say  to  a  well-dressed  and  In- 
telligent looking  gentleman  standing  by, 
"Who  Is  that  jerk?"  And  he  replies,  "Why, 
don't  you  know?  That  Is  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States." 

So  I  grab  a  telephone,  I  check  the  hotels, 
and  I  find  that  sure  enough,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  In  Tampa,  and 
no,  he's  not  in  his  room  right  now.  and  no- 
body knows  exactly  where  he  Is.  There  Is, 
I  decide,  necessity  for  rapid  dissemination, 
just  as  there  was  In  the  Oxford  case;  ao  I 
rush  out  and  put  my  story  on  the  wire,  and 
pretty  soon  headUnes  all  over  the  U.S.  are 
screaming  "Humphrey  Leads  Riot".  The 
Tampa  police  latch  on  to  poor  Humphrey, 
they  call  his  sanity  In  question,  they  call  In 
a  bevy  of  head-shrtnkers  and  hold  him  In- 
comunicado  while  they  take  ECG's  and  blood 
smears  and  ask  him  If  he  ever  mixed  up 
poison  potions  In  the  family  drugstore  as  a 
child — and  finally  they  turn  him  loose,  and 
It  develops  he  was  not  In  the  riot,  or  any- 
where around  It.  But  all  over  the  country  peo- 
ple are  saying,  well,  there  must  have  been 
something,  he  didn't  go  all  the  way  to  Tampa 
just  to  get  a  fresh  cigar,  I  know  by  golly  I'U 
never  vote  for  that  guy  again.  And  a  few 
months  later  some  right-wing  screwball 
takes  a  shot  at  him. 

Now  was  I  guilty  of  libeling  old  Hubert, 
and  can  he  collect  damages?  According  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  no.  I  have  no  personal 
prejudice  against  Hubert;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  both  got  degrees  from  the  same  school. 
I'm  not  Incompetent  as  a  Jotimalist;  I've 
made  a  living  of  sorts  at  It  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  I  got  the  Information  from  a 
man  who  was  on  the  scene  and  who  looked 
trustworthy  to  me.  And  I  recall  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  once  quoted  as  saying,  If  he 
was  a  Negro,  he  might  riot  too,  so  It  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  In  fact 
doing  so.  (With  the  street  lights  all  shot 
out,  and  the  scene  lllmnlnated  only  by  burn- 
ing stores.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell 
black  from  white,  the  court  I'm  sure  would 
agree.) 

It's  an  odd  thing  about  law,  Warren  law 
that  Is:  If  you  fall  down  my  front  steps  and 
break  your  leg,  then  you  can  sue  me  and  col- 
lect, even  though  I  didn't  know  the  steps 
were  bad  and  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  hvirt 
for  anything;  but  If  something  published  in 


my  paper  should  ruin  your  reputation,  which 
Is  worth  far  more  to  you  than  yotir  leg,  you 
have  no  redress  unless  you  can  prove  malice. 

A  couple  of  the  Justices,  Black  and 
Douglas,  wanted  the  Court  to  go  even  farther, 
and  adopt  a  new  rule  "to  the  effect  that  the 
First  Amendment  was  Intended  to  leave  the 
press  free  from  the  harassment  of  libel  judg- 
mental" Once  that  principle  Is  established, 
not  only  Is  the  Individual  citizen  left  with 
no  protection  at  all,  but  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  Information  medium  Is 
gone.  For,  g^ven  the  freedom  to  lie,  and  the 
unprincipled  ones  who  would  take  ad- 
vantaige  of  It,  who  would  believe  any  of  us 
any  longer? 

(I  can't  really  believe  that's  what  Black  and 
Douglas  said,  anyway.  After  aU,  whose  word 
do  I  have  for  It?  Nobody's  except  the  As- 
sociated Press.) 

Statement  Submitted  to  Congbsss  bt  Maj. 

Gen.  Edwin  A.  Wauoeb,  November  1, 1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Upon 
the  Invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Preparedness  SubctHninlttee,  Senator  John 
Stennls,  I  am  happy  to  submit  a  statement  to 
become  part  of  the  record  of  his  committee. 

By  God's  grace,  by  action  of  this  Congress, 
and  by  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  by  the  late  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  com- 
missioned officer  In  the  United  States  Army 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  My  life,  my  service, 
my  dedication  to  my  troops,  their  purixjse. 
their  hopes,  are  a  matter  of  record.  I  hope 
that  the  origin  and  depth  of  my  motivation 
and  Intent  are  discernible  and  clear. 

I  have  been  removed  from  command  of  the 
24th  Division. 

My  career  has  been  destroyed  In  Its  useful- 
ness to  my  country.  I  cannot  accept  retire- 
ment with  Its  emoluments  and  benefits.  To 
do  so  would  be  a  compromise  with  my 
principle. 

I  take  leave  of  military  duty  with  a  heavy 
heart.  X  must  find  other  means  of  serving 
my  country  in  the  time  of  her  great  need,  In 
order  to  pursue  the  dedication  of  a  lifetime. 

To  do  this,  I  mtjst  be  free  from  the  power 
of  little  men  who,  In  the  name  of  my  coun- 
try, punish  loyal  service  to  It.  No  man  can 
Judge  this  nation  and  its  emergency  with 
respect  to  my  performance  on  the  field  of 
battle — ^past  or  future,  my  devotion  to  coun- 
try, my  obligation  to  this  Congress  or  to  the 
parents  of  a  son. 

Even  before  this  Subcommittee  was  di- 
rected to  study  censorship,  there  had  been 
much  public  concern  reflecting  a  long  period 
of  Interest  to  the  terms  of  censorship  vs.  the 
terms  for  survival.  That  public  Interest  con- 
cerned Itself  with  areas  extending  back 
through  Generals  Stllwell,  Patton,  Patch, 
MacArthur,  General  Walton  Walker,  and 
General  Van  Fleet,  to  the  present  date. 
These  are  all  areas  of  public  and  national 
Interest  during  my  time  of  service,  and  are 
properly  part  of  any  Investigation  of  censor- 
ship of  officers,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers  In  the  performance  of  their  mis- 
sions and  duties  In  behalf  of  national  secu- 
rity on  present-day  terms. 

Censorship  as  It  pertains  to  my  recent 
command  goes  back  to  October  1959,  in  find- 
ing within  the  division  a  complete  lack  of 
realization  not  only  of  the  enemy's  capacity, 
but  of  his  terms  for  our  existence  on  this 
earth.  His  continuous  threats,  challenges, 
and  tirades,  including  "Moscow  Molly's" 
diatribes  aimed  at  our  troops  on  the  radio 
every  night,  demand  opposition.  No  Member 
of  this  Congress  who  has  visited  the  soldiers 
on  the  front  line  outposts,  continuously 
manned  night  and  day,  year  after  year,  failed 
to  respect  the  realism  and  seriousness  In  the 
situation,  and  In  the  soldier's  dally  life.  This 
we  have  lived  with  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
every  day  of  the  year.  As  commanders,  we. 
too,  wonder  about  the  enemy  and  each 
soldier's   preparedness   to   recognize    across 


miles  and  miles  of  barbed  wire  that  enemy's 
potentiality  and  brutality. 

My  ultimate  and  dally  task  has  been  to 
achieve  effective  realism — efficiency  In  young 
men  In  the  use  of  their  weapons.  They  must 
leam  to  kill  and  destroy,  to  live  and  protect. 
Each  man  is  a  source  of  intelligence,  morale 
and  comfort.  He  must  talk  and  he  must  not 
talk.  He  must  be  alert  to  see,  and  hear,  to 
shoot  and  not  to  shoot.  He  must  live  in  hope 
and  fear  with  courage  and  conviction. 

Even  strong  men  can  weaken  In  these 
terms  for  battle  preparedness — making  men 
of  soldiers  and  soldiers  of  men.  There  are 
hopes  and  frustrations — happiness  and  sad- 
ness In  the  soldier-leadership  relationship, 
with  every  new  man  under  the  pressure  of  an 
Inevitable  day  of  reckoning  which  Is  never 
predictable.  These  are  the  burdens  of  tears 
and  sweat  with  the  thousands  of  young  men 
from  every  walk  of  life,  from  scholar  to  de- 
linquent, loyal  to  unloyal.  responsible  to 
irresponsible,  appreciative  to  unappreclatlve; 
men  frpm  the  greatest  homes  on  earth  who 
can  be,  and  will  be,  the  finest  soldiers — 
second  to  none  on  earth. 

These  are  the  men  I  have  lived  with,  and 
for,  without  time  to  rectify  what  they  or 
their  parents  may  have  failed  to  do,  but  to 
make  each  a  master  of  the  art  of  warfare 
with  the  precision  that  time  allowed  and  the 
experience  that  comes  from  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  use  of  warfare  In  four 
dimensions. 

If  I  had  faUed  in  this  task.  I  wotild  be  the 
first  to  know  It,  and  you  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn  It. 

We  are  at  war.  We  are  Infiltrated.  We  are 
losing  that  war  every  day.  Are  our  hands 
tied,  yours  and  mine?  We  need  a  substitute 
for  defeat.  If  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of 
this  Congress  to  provide  It — then  the  people 
of  these  United  States  are  not  truly  repre- 
sented. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  first  from  the  ad- 
dress of  George  Washington  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Army.  15  March,  1783: 

"If  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  offering 
their  sentiments  on  a  matter,  which  may  In- 
volve the  most  serious  and  alarming  conse- 
quences that  can  Invite  the  consideration 
of  mankind,  reason  Is  of  no  use  to  us;  the 
freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and 
dumb  and  silent  we  may  be  led,  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter." 

Let  me  quote  next  from  a  soldier  in  Ger- 
many, a  letter  written  January  1961,  to  a 
Member  of  this  Senate: 

"For  almost  eighteen  years  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  what  history  has  called  me,  a 
'dUzen  soldier,'  but  now  I  can  no  longer  be 
a  citizen,  I  can  only  be  a  soldier.  Are  we 
career  soldiers  to  be  relegated  to  substrata 
citizenship  once  again?  What  a  fantastic 
Idea  that  Is. 

"Has  the  pyramid  of  government  grown  so 
high  Into  the  clouds  that  Its  foundations 
can  no  longer  be  seen  from  the  starry  eyes 
of  our  Nation's  leaders?  If  this  Is  true,  then 
our  task  Is  to  divert  their  eyes  earthward 
and  away  from  the  stars." 

I  agree  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
quoted  elsewhere  in  this  document,  that  the 
application  of  the  Executive  power  has  be- 
come so  Inordinate  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  arbitrary  and  ruthless  treatment  for 
daring  to  sp>eak  the  truth  In  accordance  with 
conviction  and  conscience. 

The  encroachment  upon  the  re8p>onslblllty 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  regulate  the  mil- 
itary conduct  is  the  very  encroachment  now 
turned  upon  me. 

In  defeat,  I  am  In  good  company. 

Failure  to  know  the  enemy,  failure  to  tm- 
derstand  him  on  all  his  fronts,  failure  to 
prepare  completely  to  battle  him  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
only  gives  him  aid  and  comfort  described 
In  our  Constitution  as  treason. 

There  can  be  no  co-existence  on  the  battle- 
field. 

As  I  rejoin  the  Nation's  civilian  popula- 
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tloa.  Z  submit  an  axray  oi  opinion  expressed 
by  aoooA  of  the  most  Uliutrtous  men  ever 
to  aerim  under  tbe  flag  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
Mow  that  military  men  may  no  longer  con- 
fide In  the  jmbllc.  let  tbem  speak  out  of  the 
past. 

Admlzal  C.  Turner  Joy: 

"Let  no  one  tblnk  tbat  In  negotiating 
wltb  the  Communists  we  should  reject  the 
threat  of  force.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  only 
through  the  imminent  threat  of  applica- 
tion of  our  military  power  that  the  Com- 
munists can  be  compelled  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously for  the  alleviation  of  the  basic  Issues 
between  their  world  and  ours.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of  war  If  we 
hope  to  STOld  war"  ( 195JS ) . 

Oeneni  Mark  Clark: 

"Having  seen  the  Red  Army  and  Russian 
diplomacy  In  action,  my  own  belief  Is  that 
there  Is  nothing  the  Soviets  would  not  do 
to  achieve  world  domination.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced also  that  they  respect  force;  they  re- 
spect nothing  In  the  world  except  force. 

"Whether  It  was  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
missioner B^nev  In  Vienna.  Ousev  In  London 
at  the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting. 
Vlshlnaky  and  Molotov  at  the  1947  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  In  Moscow,  or  Nam  II 
at  Panmunjom.  I  found  the  Communists  to 
be  the  same  breed  of  bandits.  They  are 
ruthless  In  their  exploitation  of  weakness; 
they  stop,  look  and  listen  only  when  con- 
fronted with  force.  .  .  . 

"But  peace  will  be  granted  us  only  If  we 
are  strong.  If  the  Russians  and  their  fol- 
lowers know  we  are  strong  and  If  they  are 
convinced  we  have  the  determination  and 
courage  to  use  that  strength  to  achieve  a 
military  victory  the  next  time  we  are  called 
to  war  against  Communism"  (19M). 

Oeneral  Douglas   MacArthur: 

"There  can  be  no  compromise  with  atheis- 
tic Conununlsm — no  half-way  In  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  religion.  It  must  be 
all  or  nothing. 

"Without  committing  a  single  soldier  to 
battle  he  has  assumed  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
trol over  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  His  Intrigue  has  found  Its  success, 
not  so  much  in  his  own  military  strength, 
nor.  Indeed,  In  any  overt  threat  of  Intent  to 
commit  It  to  battle,  but  In  tlve  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  /ree  world"  ( 1952)  . 

Oeneral  John  R.  Deane: 

"Above  all,  we  must  abandon  the  hopes 
that  go  with  the  weakness  of  appeasement. 
We  are  dealing  with  people  who  respond  only 
to  strength. 

"The  chances  of  attaining  our  objective  by 
r>eaoefuI  means  will  be  enhanced  Immeasure- 
ably  If  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our  posi- 
tion by  force  at  any  point  where  it  Is  threat- 
ened. Nothing  Induces  greater  restraint  on 
the  part  of  Soviet  leaders  than  a  display  of 
strength  by  their  adversaries. 

"In  my  opinion  there  cam  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  Soviet  leader&hlp  has  always 
been  motivated  by  the  belief  that  Commu- 
nism and  Capitalism  cannot  co-exist.  Nor  Is 
there  any  doubt  In  my  mind  that  present- 
day  Soviet  leaders  have  determined  upon  a 
program  pointed  toward  creating  conditions 
favorable  to  a  triumph  of  Communism  In 
the  war  against  Capitalism  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  Inevitable"  (1946). 

It  has  fallen  to  a  civilian.  Dr  Mas  Rafferty, 
California  School  Superintendent,  to  ask  the 
home  front  what  has  happ>ened  to  patriot- 
ism. X  quote  him  as  follows : 

"We  educators  had  better  not  be  caught 
withholding  from  the  Nation's  children  the 
wonderful  sharp-edged  glittering  sword  of 
patriotism.  In  a  word,  this  means  Indoctrina- 
tion. An  ugly  word?  I  think  not.  But  If  It  Is 
ugly  to  teach  children  to  revere  the  g;reat 
Americans  of  the  past,  to  cherish  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  to  hate  Communism 
and  Its  creatures,  then  I  say  let's  be  ugly." 

Let  me  present  the  view  of  Dr.  Charles 
Malik,  of  Lebanon,  former  President  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  In  Williamsburg: 


"Communism  started  from  eero  n  years 
ago,  and  today  It  rigidly  controls  one-third 
of  mankind  and  has  penetrated  and  softened 
up  In  varying  degrees  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  Was  this  phenomenal  development 
Inevitable?  ...  I  warn  you,  therefore, 
against  declining  to  assume  full  moral- 
historical  responsibility  for  what  happened 
during  the  last  two  decades;  for,  If  you  do 
so,  you  are  already  a  B^rxlst.  and  Marxian 
Communism  will  have  already  won  In  your 
soul.  . 

"The  only  nope,  therefore,  ts  to  believe, 
on  a  basis  of  truth  eind  not  of  darkness  or 
sentiment  or  dogmatism,  that  nothing  of 
what  transpired  was  inevitable,  and  that 
everything  could  have  been  prevented  or 
reversed.  Only  on  the  basis  of  radical  moral 
responsibility  can  you  overcome  the  fatalism 
of  the  cosmologlsts  and  the  determination 
of  the  dialectical  materialists. 

"The  future  will  never  redeem  t.he  past, 
and  we  will  only  pass  from  one  flasco  to 
another,  from  one  pathetic  drift  to  another, 
unless  In  contemplating  the  ftast  we  can  put 
our  finger  with  certainty  on  such  and  such 
an  Bict,  and  such  and  such  a  decision,  and 
such  and  such  a  person,  and  honestly  say 
that  this  act,  or  decision,  or  person,  could 
have  been  different  and  therewith  the  course 
of  events  would  have  taken  a  radically  dif- 
ferent turn." 

My  own  accusers  are  persons — not 
America. 

They  separate  me  from  the  soldiers  and 
soldiering  I  know. 

My  oath  ts  used  for  and  against  me. 

My  case  "rests"  on  the  courage  of  patriots 
facing  present  terms  for  survival. 

It  might  be  useful  to  review  what  we  seek. 

Our  objective  is  not  peace,  but  freedom. 
If  we  are  vigilant  and  strong  and  willing  and 
worthy  to  defend  our  liberty,  peace  will  be 
at  home  with  us.  If  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
made  to  underbtand  that  we  will  fight,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  fight. 

The  Communists  are  not  fighters.  They 
are  not  even  accomplished  Intriguers  Much 
of  their  work  Is  being  done  for  them 

No  people  ever  has  voted  In  a  free  election 
to  accept  Communism  as  a  way  of  life  Prom 
the  time  LeL'n's  rabble  swooped  down  upon 
the  government  of  Kerenskl.  on  7  November 
1917,  destroying  Russia's  first  Republican 
form  of  government,  to  the  present,  the 
Communists  have  been  destroyers  of  the 
right  of  the  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

We  know  what  misguided  powers  collab- 
orated to  install  Communism  as  the  over- 
lord of  so  many  people  over  the  world.  We 
know  that  Communism  wants  the  rest  of 
them.  The  Kremlin  knows  that  the  smallest 
candle  of  freedom  left  flickering  might 
Ignite  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Talk  about  co-existence  Is  a  concession  to 
the  timid  and  the  gullible. 

To  keep  the  other  people  quiet,  the  Krem- 
lin resorts  to  other  means. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  this: 

"It  Is  appalling  that  some  members  of  our 
society  continue  to  deplore  and  criticize 
those  who  stress  the  Communist  danger. 
What  these  misguided  'authorities'  fall  to 
realize  Is  that  the  CummunUsi  Party.  USA,  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  International  com- 
munism. As  the  world-wide  menace  becomes 
more  powerful,  the  various  Communist  Par- 
ties assume  a  more  dangerous  and  sinister 
role  In  the  countries  In  which  they  are  en- 
trenched Public  Indifference  to  this  threat 
Is  tantamount  to  national  suicide. 

"Lethargy  leads  only  to  disaster.  The  Com- 
munists have  a  savage  plan  of  liquidation 
for  a  vanquished  America." 

Has  the  counsel  of  this  great  American 
fallen  on  deaf  ears?  Worse  still.  Is  his  voice 
like  all  others  to  be  muted  by  political  dilet- 
tantes with  their  fingers  to  their  lips? 

If  so,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
prostitution  of  language  and  truth  as  we 
have  known  them  since  we  became  a  free 


people.  This  would  be  a  most  devastating 
brainwash. 

One  of  the  great  conflicts  of  history  Is  that 
between  man  and  the  state.  An  example  of 
how  far  we  have  submitted  to  this  new 
orientation  is  that,  only  a  short  time  ago,  a 
Liberal  was  one  who  believed  In  protecting 
Individual  liberties  from  usurpation  by  the 
State.  Yet,  all  men  must  have  a  Higher  Au- 
thority. I  think  we  do  not  dare  let  these 
usurpers  decide  whether  the  Higher  Author- 
ity ts  to  be  the  President  or  the  Palace 
Guard — God  or   the   Kremlin. 

During  World  War  II.  I  commanded  one  of 
the  finest  ski,  mountain,  amphibious,  and 
air-borne  trained  commando  units.  It  was 
half -American,  half-Canadian.  Training  and 
combat  made  soldiers  of  men,  and  men  of 
soldiers.  Supremacy  and  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefield evolved  from  the  capacity  of  each 
Individual  as  a  dedicated  fighting  man,  and 
a  player  on  the  team.  Night  after  night,  and 
days  on  end,  leadership  kept  vigil  to  evalu- 
ate the  situation  In  terms  of  dead,  wounded, 
replacements,  and  from  the  reports  of  scouts 
and  patrols,  shifting  supporting  fire,  seeking 
to  recover  lost  and  wounded. 

We  had  studied  our  enemy;  we  knew  his 
tactics  and  his  strengths.  Supremacy  was  the 
key  to  victory;  not  equality.  In  Helena.  Mon- 
tana, stands  a  memorial  to  the  honored  dead 
Canadian  and  American  soldiers  who  com- 
prised that  First  Special  Service  Force- 
volunteers  for  hazardous  duty  from  two 
great  countries.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a 
monument  to  the  necessity  for  engaging  the 
enemy  with  purpose — the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy. 

In  Korea,  commanding  the  Artillery  at 
Heartbreak  Hill,  and  the  Infantry  at  Gibral- 
tar, for  twenty  months,  I  saw  stalemate  be- 
come a  substitute  for  victory.  The  monu- 
ment there  became  the  PW  cages.  Thirty- 
three  thousand  American  dead  and  more 
than  one-hundred-thousand  Koreans  lost 
are  the  monument  to  the  censorship  of  vic- 
tory on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  worked  long  nights  in  a  hut  high  in  the 
mountains  overlooking  the  beautiful  Sea  of 
Japan,  helping  my  Korean  friends  to  build 
an  army  In  our  image.  The  result  has  been 
an  army  In  which  soldiers  at  every  echelon 
enjoy  as  satisfactory  a  relationship  as  I  have 
known  anywhere.  That  army  Is  the  product 
of  the  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
a  great  anti-Communist  patriot.  President 
Rhee,  and  a  great  American  Oeneral,  James 
Van  Fleet. 

It  had  been  my  lot  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Oreek  operations  desk  in  the  Pentagon  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Greece.  Dismayed  at  harass- 
ment through  censorship  of  execution,  I  was 
happy  to  arrange  another  assignment. 

Over  rice  with  Korean  soldiers,  I  heard 
from  an  American  Major  on  my  staff  the  dis- 
heartening detail  of  his  experience  while 
serving  on  the  mainland  as  an  advisor  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Army — of  shortages  of 
ammunition,  and  of  the  sudden  recall  of  all 
American  advisors  from  China.  The  Nation- 
alist forces  had  been  in  combat  readiness, 
anxious  to  engage  a  Communist  enemy  weak- 
ened by  long,  over-extended  supply  routes. 
Here,  censorship  of  action  through  the  con- 
trol of  ammunition,  and  the  recall  of  advisors 
upon  whom  there  was  great  reliance  was 
effective. 

In  1951,  as  a  Colonel,  I  explored  the  Penta- 
gon for  a  week  in  preparation  for  assignment 
to  Korea.  I  wanted  to  know  particularly  If  re- 
ports in  the  press  that  the  Korean  war  might 
end  quickly  had  any  substance.  I  had  no  In- 
terest In  a  duty  assignment  In  Korea  as  part 
of  an  "occupation  force."  If  the  war  was  to 
continue,  I  wanted  the  combat  assignment.  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  general  feeling  In 
the  Pentagon  was  that  the  war  might  end 
next  week,  or  next  month,  which  obviotialy 
would  mean  no  victory.  I  watched  the  return 
of  Oeneral  Douglas  MacArthur  to  Washing- 
ton that  week.  And  I  watched  the  enemy  In- 
crease the  fury  of  his  assaults.  I  decided  to  go 
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to  Korea,  knowing  that  censorship  of  victory 
was  the  prevailing  mood.  There  'was  a  chal- 
lenge. Possibly  the  war  could  be  won  'wlthln 
the  limitations  Imposed  upon  the  military. 
I  was  determined  to  help.  I  led  my  men  and 
fought  them  to  their  greatest  capacity.  Out 
of  their  sight,  I  wept  over  their  predicament. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  "bug-out"?  I  have.  In 
Korea.  It  represented  the  complete  disinte- 
gration of  morale  and  confidence.  It  Is  the 
psychology  of  rout. 

You  heard  it,  at  times,  on  every  hand.  He 
"bugged-out";  they  "bugged-out";  It  was  a 
"bug-out".  It  was  a  shocking  thing  from  a 
soldier. 

With  firm  discipline  and  good  leadership 
these  boys  snapped  out  of  it.  They  became 
what  Americans  have  always  been,  top-notch 
soldiers. 

As  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  on  Formosa  in 
1956.  I  felt  the  effects  of  uncertain  policy. 

There  can  be  no  co-existence  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  better  than  I  say 
It  now,  that  political  warfare  is  a  sustained 
effort  to  seize  territory  and  establish  domin- 
ion over  peoples  through  acts  which,  while 
short  of  war,  nevertheless  employ  the  threat 
of  war.  But  It  Is  warfare,  not  a  series  of  public 
relations  campaigns. 

Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  discredit  its  op- 
ponents and  neutralize.  If  not  displace  them. 
with  methods  that  abound  predominately  in 
deception.  Its  primary  object,  which  wears 
the  mask  of  co-existence  and  mutual  under- 
standing, la  to  utterly  destroy  competing  po- 
litical and  economic  concepts  and  reduce  the 
peoples  living  under  these  concepts  to  vas- 
salage, or  complete  Impotence. 

Foreign  aid,  cultural  exchanges  and  tech- 
nical assistance  may  be  activities  related  to 
political  warfare,  but  they  do  not,  of  them- 
selves, depreciate  the  power  of  an  ideological 
enemy. 

We  have  yet  to  agree  among  ourselves,  and 
with  our  allies,  to  reach  a  simple  definition^ 
Communism  is  the  enemy.  We  employ  Its 
agents  In  the  teaching  professions,  allowing 
them  to  work  on  the  fertile  minds  of  youth 
seeking  a  champion  to  pit  against  a  scape- 
goat. They  Infest  our  entertainment  media. 
They  long  ago  have  Infiltrated  our  Govern- 
ment so  that  a  scheme  of  subversion  can  be 
traced  through  three  decades. 

Even  our  free  press  is  exploited  by  Com- 
munist propagandists.  Commimlst  collabora- 
tors find  rabid  and  militant  defense  among 
certain  groups  of  our  citizens,  some  of  whom 
are  sincerely  confused  and  misguided.  Gov- 
ernments which  oppose  the  leaders  of  these 
groups  and  their  purposes  often  are  branded 
reactionary.  In  other  nations  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  seen  these  groups  seize  ab- 
solute power.  In  Cuba,  It  was  with  our  help. 

Nations  that  have  fundamentally  antl- 
Communlst  governments  too  often  feel  our 
wrath,  directed  by  those  who  somehow  have 
managed  to  rise  to  such  positions  of  power 
In  our  Government  as  to  be  able  to  claim 
the  right  to  speak  for  us.  I  say  this  with 
sorrow,  but  I  say  it  with  conviction. 

Many  Conmiunlst  aggressions  now  passing 
Into  history  as  fait  accompli  could  never  have 
been  perpetrated  had  we  and  our  allies  been 
alert  and  Informed — and  to  be  alert  we  would 
bave  had  to  be  Informed.  To  discourage  those 
among  us  who  would  alert  us  by  Informing 
us.  the  enemy  and  those  who  do  his  bidding, 
have  gone  to  astounding  lengths,  but  always 
at  the  risk  of  exposing  themselves  by  going 
too  far. 

As  a  boy  on  a  small  Texas  stock  farm.  It 
was  my  happy  lot  to  behold  dally  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  the  wonders  of  life  made  more 
bountiful  by  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  some- 
times made  suddenly  awesome  by  the  un- 
leashing of  great  devastation.  In  our  daily 
chores  and  In  our  annual  harvests,  we  worked 
amid  blessings  and  challenges. 
When  Senator  Sheppard  appointed  me  to 


the  U.S.  Btfutary  Academy,  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  I  might  serve  with  honor  and 
efficiency;  and,  if  necessary,  with  sacrifice. 
The  Cadet  Prayer  became  my  prayer: 
"Make  us  to  choose  the  harder  right  In- 
stead of  the  easier  wrong,  and  never  to  be 
content  with  a  half  truth  when  the  whole 
can  be  won.  E^ndow  us  with  the  courage  that 
is  bom  of  loyalty  to  all  that  Is  noble  and 
'worthy,  that  scorns  to  compromise  with  vice 
and  injustice  and  knows  no  fear  when  truth 
and  right  are  In  Jeopardy.  .  .  ." 

The  Cadet  Honor  Code  became  my  honor 
code. 

"Lying,  quibbling,  evasive  statements,  or 
technicalities  In  order  to  shield  guilt  or  de- 
feat the  spirit  of  jtistice  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Code  demands  courageous  and  fearless 
honesty  In  setting  forth  the  truth,  regard- 
less of  consequences.        | 

"A  Cadet  who  violates  the  Code  shall  re- 
sign at  once  as  there  Is  np  place  In  the  Corps 
for  anyone  who  cannot  abide  by  its  principles 
and  offenders  are  never  granted  Immiuiity. 
Anything  to  which  a  man  signs  his  name 
means  Irrevocably  what  Is  said,  both  as  to 
letter  and  spirit." 

An  officer  equipped  with  any  less  is  less 
qualified,  by  Just  that  much,  to  merit  the 
trust  which  must  be  placed  In  him  by  the 
men  in  his  command. 

Men  from  civilian  life  bring  spiritual  quali- 
ties to  the  luilform  from  closer  ties  to  home 
and  commvmlty. 

During  the  past  several  years,  troop  com- 
manders have  been  working  under  severe 
handicaps.  The  young  men  who  came  to  \is 
from  America's  schools  and  homes  and 
churches  were  uninformed  about  their 
enemy.  The  training  and  preparation  they 
should  have  been  getting  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  We  found  It  necessary  to  remedy 
this  deficiency. 

The  mobilization  of  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision cold  war  effort  was  superseded  by  au- 
thority from  a  1958  directive  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  top  advisory  board  to 
the  President,  which  called  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  arms  of  Oovemment,  civilian, 
diplomatic,  military — in  the  cold  war.  My  ef- 
forts became  the  rationale  for  my  relief. 

Fresh  from  school,  or  with  school  delayed, 
soldiers  coming  to  my  command  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  "The  Naked  Com- 
munist" by  Cleon  Skousen;  nor  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  "Masters  of  Deceit";  nor  Edward 
Hunter's  "Brainwashing:  Pavlov  to  Powers"; 
nor  Friedrlch  Hayek's  "Tlie  Road  to  Serf- 
dom"; nor  Weaver's  "Mainsprings  of  Human 
Progress";  nor  the  tremendously  Important 
studies  which  the  Committees  of  this  Con- 
gress have  made  on  the  nature,  the  capabil- 
ities and  designs  of  the  Communist  enemy. 
They  literally  dldnt  know  why  they  were 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States. 
Their  life,  the  life  of  the  soldier  next  to 
them,  your  life — the  life  of  this  Capitol — 
depends  upon  their  knowing. 

The  Constitution  which  you  and  I  have 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  Is  our  greatest  bul- 
wark In  these  days  of  distress.  For  It  Is  a 
non-partisan  document  which  protects  each 
of  us  In  our  differences,  yet  binds  us  together 
in  our  mutual  honor.  Our  two-party  political 
system  has  not  froeen  our  cltisenry  Into  two 
different  molds.  My  task  as  a  ccanmander  of 
troops  has  been  to  tell  your  sons  this  fact. 
Historically,  our  political  differences  always 
have  evaporated  at  the  water's  edge  when 
aggressors  threatened.  A  soldier  stands  at 
the  water's  edge,  wherever  he  may  be 
stationed. 

But  that  soldier  needs  badly  to  understand 
that  fact  before  he  comes  to  me  In  uniform. 
He  needs  to  understand,  as  does  every  citizen, 
that  we  have  long  ago  crossed  the  beaches 
and  the  water's  edge  and  that  we  are  In  a 
death  struggle  now,  on  the  high  seas.  In 
the  air,  on  the  land.  In  outer  space,  and  In 
every  local  conununlty  where  the  agents  of 
those  who  hope  to  oonqxier  the  world  seek 
to  tmdermlne  us. 


Be  sure  that  no  American  Is  more  non- 
partisan than  the  soldier  facing  the  enemy 
in  the  s-truggle  for  survival.  He  does  not 
ask  his  foxhole  mate  for  his  political  party 
card.  That  his  buddy  is  an  American  is  suffi- 
cient. And  It  Is  In  this  very  context  that 
our  greatest  strength  lies.  Societies  and  na- 
tions which  have  been  defended  by  mer- 
cenaries and  professional  armies  have 
'Withered  and  died  across  the  centuries;  but 
a  nation  defended  by  Its  citizenry  will  find 
strength  to  fend  off  oppressors,  if  that  cit- 
izenry Is  Informed  of  its  peril. 

'When  the  soldier  understands  his  heritage 
and  Its  jeopardy — that  soldier  sees  the  enemy 
and  his  designs;  he  then  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can. He  shoulders  his  responsibility  to  him- 
self, to  bis  fellow-soldiers,  and  to  his  Nation. 
If  it  is  now  'to  be  the  case  that  conunanders 
are  restricted,  or  constrained  by  censorship, 
to  certain  limited  areas  of  communication 
In  their  indoctrination  of  their  soldiers,  then 
the  deficiency  in  training  'will  go  un- 
remedied. 

Our  defense  is  based  on  the  concept  of  a 
civilian  military  establishment  with  Regu- 
lar Army  support.  Our  armed  might  Is  civil- 
ian; it  is  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  a  husband  who 
answers  the  call  to  serve  his  country.  It  Is 
a  civilian  businessman,  -teacher,  mechanic, 
union  member,  farmer,  who  retains  his 
status  in  a  reserve  force,  trains  and  studies 
regularly  so  that  he  may  effectively  defend 
us  if  the  need  arises.  That  is  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  our  civilian  neighbors  who 
rally,  when  the  enemy  threatens,  to  protect 
our  heritage.  To  presume  a  military  coup  by 
such  an  army  Is  patently  preposterous. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  for  any  military 
organization  is  security.  Originally,  with  fixed 
battle  lines  and  little  reason  to  worry  about 
treason,  security  was  achieved  by  the  posting 
of  sentries  and  the  operation  of  patrols. 

In  the  new  four-dlmenslonaT  warfare,  the 
problem  is  entirely  different,  equally  vital, 
and  It  concerns  the  civilian  population.  Con- 
gressional Committees  have  devoted  thou- 
sands of  pages  to  sworn  testimony  on  the 
failure  of  security  within  the  civilian  popu- 
lation such  as  interlocking  subversion  In  Gov- 
ernment departments,  in  30  parts,  and  the 
thousands  of  pages  on  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations,  to  name  only  two.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  full  significance  of  these  are  not 
widely  known  to  the  people  who,  under  ovir 
Constitution,  are  the  "ultimate  repository  of 
all  national  power." 

The  civilian  and  military  must  complement 
each  other  in  safeguarding  power  and  secu- 
rity. Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  military, 
it  often  appears  that  some  positions  of  au- 
thority are  not  adequately  prepared  to  coordi- 
nate civilian  and  military  security  measures. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  discussion  and 
consideration  of  domestic  civilian  matters 
are  not  within  the  province  of  the  military. 
I  disagree.  Soldiers  come  to  us  frcsn  civilian 
life  and  sooner  or  later  will  return  to  civilian 
life.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  know,  without  interruption, 
what  is  going  on  at  home,  and  abroad,  for 
their  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  home 
they  protect. 

In  recent  years,  special  Interest  groups  have 
prevailed  upon  civilian  leaders  to  employ 
oiu-  military  forces  on  nonmilitary  adven- 
ttires. 

In  1957,  I  was  detailed  by  higher  authority 
to  engage  in  such  an  operation.  As  Com- 
mander of  the  Arkansas  Military  District,  I 
was  ordered  to  receive  and  command  Federal 
troopw  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Operation  Little  Rock".  Federal  troops  were 
used,  contrary  to  my  personal  wishes.  I  had 
hoped  and  prayed  that  the  Army  would  not 
become  involved  in  that  nonmilitary  issue. 
It  -was  my  hope  that  Federal  Marshals  would 
be  used.  Falling  this.  It  was  an  expressed  de- 
sire that  Army  participation,  if  ordered,  be 
limited  to  the  use  of  military  police  units. 
Through  appropriate  military  channels,  I 
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repMtedly  urged  that  responslblUty  be  re- 
stored to  the  State's  National  Guard,  whose 
loyalty  and  dedlcaUon  to  their  obligations, 
however  unpleasant,  neither  I,  nor  any  other 
VS.  Army  ofllcer  has  ever  had  reason  to 
quetUon. 

I    submitted    my    resignation    from    the 
United   Btetee   Army    on   4    August    1969 — 
HeadquATtcra,  Arkansas  Military  District. 
The  letteir  said '. 

"I.  1  am  In  receipt  of  assignment  to  the 
Seventh  Army  Eiirope  to  command  the  34th 
Infantry  Division,  which  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  for  many  years. 

"3.  It  la  fair  to  say  that  Ln  my  opinion  the 
5th  column  conspiracy  and  Influence  In  the 
United  State*  mmimiM  or  nullify  the  ef- 
fectlvenaea  of  my  ideals  and  principles,  mili- 
tary miaalon  and  objectives,  and  the  neces^ 
sary  Amarican  public  spirit  to  support  sons 
and  soldiers.  I  have  no  further  deelre  for 
military  service  at  this  time  with  this  con- 
spiracy and  It*  Influences  on  the  home  front. 
"3.  I  respectfully  request  that  this,  my 
resignation  from  the  United  States  Army  be 
accepted  and  become  effective  Unmedlately." 
My  request  was  denied  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  quote  to  you  the  words  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  referred  to  earlier; 

"While  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
and  command  the  Armed  Forces  are  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
they  are  accountable  as  well  to  the  Congress, 
chBtfged  with  the  policy  making  reaponsl- 
blllty,  and  to  the  people,  ulUmate  repository 
of  all  national  power.  Yet  so  Inordinate  has 
been  the  application  of  the  executive  power 
that  members  of  the  armed  services  have 
been  subjected  to  the  moat  arbitrary  and 
ruthless  tr«atment  for  daring  to  speak  the 
truth  In  accordance  with  conviction  and 
conscience." 

These  are  words  that  should  ring  through 
the  land  but  do  not — counsel  that  should 
have  been  heeded  but  was  not. 

To  Wbat  voice,  then,  do  we  harken? 
The  people,  the  truly  militant  voice  In  a 
republic,  can  and  will  be  heard.  Once  un- 
leaabed — I  have  faith  that  from  their  fury 
constitutional  power  will  prevail,  rededlcat- 
Ing  this  Nation  and  Its  sons  In  uniform  to  the 
will  and  power  of  the  people  for  freedom  and 
Justice  under  the  sun. 

I  ba^s  now  completed  more  than  30  years 
In  service  under  your  commission.  I  am  proud 
of  that  serrlc*  and  the  honors  that  I  wear 
on  behalf  of  the  men  I  have  served.  No  man 
of  my  bumble  beginnings  could  be  less  than 
proud,  but  still  humble  and  deeply  concerned 
for  tbs  survival  of  his  country. 

It  is  tbs  ezpreesed  decision  of  higher 
echelons  that  I  may  not  provide  my  fellow- 
soldlers  with  the  degree  of  information  that 
I  consldsr  imperative  to  their  morale  and 
their  capacity  to  survive.  In  my  position.  I 
may  not  question  the  authority  of  that  de- 
cision, but  a  lifetime  of  training  directed  to- 
ward defense  and  survival,  cries  out  against 
the  wisdom  of  It. 

My  dselslOD  continues  to  reflect  the  West 
Point  Code:  "to  choose  the  harder  right.  In- 
Btesd  of  the  easier  wrong"  ...  a  code  I  have 
Impossd  on  every  soldier  I  ever  served  In 
leadership  or  spirit. 

It  has  been  burden  enough  for  a  troop 
commander  to  make  an  American  of  a  man. 
before  really  beginning  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him.  And  make  no  mistake — It  Is  not  possible 
to  make  a  soldier  of  a  man  who  ha*  not  first 
become  a  dedicated  American. 

It  wlU  be  my  purpose  now.  as  a  civilian. 
to  attempt  to  do  wbat  I  have  found  It  no 
longer  possible  to  do  in  uniform. 
War  has  been  declared. 
Every  man  Is  a  soldier. 

I  tM"*  of  the  words  of  the  Marine  General 
to  bis  men: 

"We  are  surrounded. 

"We  must  not  let  them  get  away  " 

EowtN  A.  Walkck. 
Major  General.  US.  Army. 


HOW   NOT   TO  CUT  FEDERAL 
SPEN»ING 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  "How  Not  To 
Cut  Federal  Spending"  has  much  merit. 
I  would  suggest  they  might  have  Indi- 
cated that  new  authorization  should  not 
be  brought  before  the  Congress  or  be 
defeated  on  the  floor.  I  hope  Members 
will  read  this  excellent  article,  which  I 
place  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  Not  To  Cut  Federal  Spending 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 
Washington  —The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
debt-limit  donnybrook  the  Republicans  are 
staging  In  Congress  is  to  force  the  Johnson 
AdralnlstraUon  to  cut  spending.  But  the 
battle's  principal  accomplishment  has  been 
to  reveal  the  Impotence  of  Congress  to  cut 
the  spending  Itself. 

For.  In  persuading  the  House  to  reject  the 
«29  billion  debt-Umlt  Increase  sought  origi- 
nally by  the  Administration,  the  GOP  did  no 
more  than  protest  the  prospect  of  enormous 
deficit  spending.  That  may  be  a  politically 
popular  thing  to  do.  but  following  up  with 
actual  spending  reductions  to  pare  the  defi- 
cit Is  quite  the  opposite. 

Cutting  spending  Inevitably  means  mak- 
ing some  group  of  voters  howl  Accordingly, 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  Republicans  are  merely 
talking  generally  about  slaahlng  (4  billion 
of  "non-essential"  spendln^^ without  offer- 
ing a  specific  Ust  of  acUvUles  they  consider 
non-essential  The  GOP  grandly  cedes  to  the 
President  the  nasty  Job  of  deciding  exactly 
what  should  be  cut.  saying  the  .\dmlnl8tra- 
tlon  Is  better  equipped  than  Congress  to  de- 
cide what  Is  essential  and  what  Is  not. 

This  position  allows  Republicans  to  deplore 
a  worrisome  deficit  and  continue  their  op- 
position to  a  tax  Increase,  while  they  try 
to  set  up  LBJ  to  take  the  rap  from  Interest 
groups  that  would  scream  If  spending  were 
cut  Clever  politics,  maybe,  but  It  probably 
won't  force  the  President  to  reduce 
spending 

ABE  THBT  BLrrriNO? 
Prom  the  Democrats'  standpoint.  It  looks 
as  If  the  Republicans  are  bluffing  In  ths 
debt-Umlt  battle.  Ultimate  Congressional  re-^ 
fusal  to  give  the  Administration  some  ad- 
ditional borrowing  authority  would  threaten 
the  U  S.  with  a  financial  crisis,  and  Repub- 
licans are  quick  to  say  they  don't  want 
that 

Thus,  Administration  forces  win  try  today 
to  push  through  the  House  a  new  bill  that 
would  lift  the  debt  celling  to  »358  billion 
effective  July  1  More<-iver.  this  Immediate 
S22  billion  increase  would  be  followed  by  an 
additional  •?  billion  rise  a  year  from  now, 
so  the  Democrata  have  hardly  retreated  at 
all  from  their  original  »365  billion  proposal. 
In  a  way,  making  a  debt-Umlt  bill  the 
antl-spendlng  instrument  Indicates  the 
weakness  of  Congress"  own  will  to  econo- 
mize. After  all.  before  the  Administration 
can  spend  It  must  get  appropriations  from 
the  lawmakers  If  they  cut  the  money  bUls 
substantially,  they  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  huge  debt-Umlt  Increases. 

Certainly,  If  Republicans  and  economy- 
minded  Democrata  translated  their  general 
talk  about  spending  cuts  Into  votes  against 
funds  for  specific  programs,  they  could  com- 
bine In  the  House  to  drastically  slaah  the 
President's  tl44  billion  appropriation  request 
for  the  year  that  starta  July  1.  But  that 
hasn't  happened  so  far.  though  the  House 
has  completed  work  on  five-sixths  of  the 
President's  budget 

To  be  sure,  the  strengthened  House  econ- 
omy bloc  has  hit  hard  at  some  infant  Great 
Society  projects  like  rent  subsidies  and  model 
cities.  But  overaU.  only  $2  8  billion,  or  2  5^  , 
has  been  cut  from  money  bills  the  House  has 
passed. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  "cuts"  undoubtedly 


will  be  restored  later  by  supplemental  money 
bills.  Of  the  total  reduction  claimed  by  the 
Hotue.  almost  $13  billion  was  "cut"  from 
the  military  budget,  though  there  Is  a  bi- 
partisan expectation  that  eventuaUy  »5  bil- 
lion or  so  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's war-cost  estimate.  Much  of 
the  reduction  In  non-mlUtary  appropriations 
will  probably  be  restored  as  well;  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  for  example,  Congress  wiped 
out  many  earlier  budget  cuts  when  It  voted  a 
supplemental  $2  2  bUUon  for  civilian  actlvl- 

<'"  «^  , 

Viewing  the  record  of  the  House.  Chair- 
man George  Mahon  (D,  Texas)  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sighs.  "It  Is  ap- 
parent that  Congress  Isn't  going  to  reduce 
appropriations  bills  and  spending  suCBclently 
to  eliminate  a  deficit  which  appears  to  be 
unacceptable." 

One  reason  for  tMs  situation  U.  that  most 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committees, despite  their  Incessant  talk  about 
economy,  are  zealous  defenders  of  spending 
for  almost  all  well-established  Federal  actlvl- 
tlee.  Moreover,  as  long  as  Congress  examines 
spending  proposals  one  by  one,  most  of  them 
look  worthwhile,  or  at  least  politically  popu- 
lar. The  piecemeal  way  the  lawmakers  handle 
the  budget  makes  It  easy  to  avoid  choices 
between  appropriations  for  separate  pro- 
grams. Yet  Congress  has  resisted  all  sugges- 
tion for  new  budget  procedures;  members  of 
the  powerful  Appropriations  subcommittees 
enjoy  their  prerogatives  and  power,  and  they 
aren't  about  to  change  the  system. 

The  inability  of  Congress  to  deliver  on  Its 
perennially  promised  cuts  Is  a  source  of  de- 
spair to  many  lawmakers  who  are  perfectly 
sincere  In  believing  Federal  spending  is  gal- 
loping out  of  control. 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, U  convinced  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to 
call  on  private  consultants  "If  effective  con- 
trols are  again  to  be  established  over  Federal 
spending."  He  recommends  establishing  a 
Hoover-type  commission  to  analyze  the  bene- 
fits of  present  and  proposed  Government  pro- 
grama  In  relation  to  their  costs.  With  this 
InformaUon,  Mr.  Mills  thinks,  Congress  might 
be  persuaded  to  cut  programs  that  aren't 
Justifying  their  cost. 

AN    IRONT    FOB    MB.     MILLS 

It  was  Ironic  that  Mr.  MUls  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  Administration's  defeated 
debt-Umlt  bill.  For,  In  mustering  a  majority 
against  the  bill.  Republicans  cited  the  very 
problem  worrying  Mr.  Mills:  That  Congress 
no  longer  seems  able  to  control  expenditures 
through  the  appropriations  process 

Rep.  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  lead- 
ing Republican  spokesman  on  the  debt-Umlt 
Issue,  argued  that  refusing  to  Increase  bor- 
rowing authority  was  the  only  way  the  House 
could  make  the  President  Immediately  reduce 
spending  He  noted  that  the  Administration 
could  resort  to  unused  borrowing  authority 
granted  In  previous  years  to  keep  much  of  Its 
fiscal  1968  spending  plan  Intact  even  If  Con- 
gress was  of  a  mind  to  cut  current  appropria- 
tions requests. 

Mr.  Byrnes  is  correct  But  he  and  others 
who  are  sincere  about  the  need  to  cut  spend- 
ing would  have  a  far  suonger  argument 
against  a  big  debt-Umlt  increase  If  Congress 
were  actually  In  the  process  of  reducing  ap- 
propriations. In  that  case,  the  President 
would  clearly  be  defying  the  will  of  Congress 
if  he  refused  to  cut  spending  on  activities  the 
lawmakers'  vote  had  declared  nonessential. 
Simply  to  balk  at  a  big  debt  limit  boost, 
however.  Is  hardly  a  courageous  mandate  for 
cutting  spending. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  ESTUARINE  AREAS  OP 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  aid  In  the 
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development  and  protection  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  natural  resources, 
its  estuarlne  areas. 

Not  only  In  New  York  State,  but  In  all 
coastal  regions  and  river  basins  through- 
out the  country,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
protect  these  areas,  where  fresh  water 
and  salt  water  meet,  to  sissure  their  con- 
tinued use  for  commercial  fishing  and 
recreational  activities,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve their  natural  beauty. 

In  the  face  of  a  population  explosion 
that  will  see  the  United  States  double 
its  citizenry  by  the  year  2000,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  proportion  of  our  non- 
rural  population  is  rapidly  growing,  we 
cannot  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
sea  as  a  source  of  food.  The  economic 
productivity  of  estuaries  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be  $1,000  per 
acre  per  aimum,  and  on  Long  Islsmd 
alone  the  commercial  fishing  industries 
are  worth  $12  million  annually.' 

Estuaries  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  nature's  delicate  biological  bal- 
ance. Because  of  their  unique  chemical 
and  biological  makeup,  estuaries  breed 
organisms  which  are  the  first  step  in  the 
marine  food  chain  leading  to  the  nu- 
merous species  used  for  human  consump- 
tion. Estuaries  are  also  nursery  grounds 
for  many  fish,  and  thus  it  has  been  said 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  our  total  sea 
food  catch  is  dependent  on  such  areas.' 

Aside  from  the  \'ast  importance  of 
estuaries  in  supplying  sea  food,  these 
areas  are  extremely  valuable  in  provid- 
ing ideal  recreational  facilities  for  all 
types  of  water  sports.  In  1965,  over  four 
million  people  fished  in  estuaries,  spend- 
ing $600  million  in  the  process.'  Sports 
Ashing  on  Long  Island  alone  is  worth 
$125  million  per  year.'  Furthermore,  one 
need  only  follow  the  hosts  of  people  who 
make  weekly  treks  from  our  cities  to 
nearby  bathing  and  boating  areas,  to 
perceive  the  need  to  maintain  these  areas 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Despite  the  obvious  value  of  estuarlne 
areas  to  our  national  welfare,  a  recent 
study  has  shown  that  between  1940  and 
1966  the  Nation  as  a  whole  lost  7.1  per- 
cent of  its  estuary  acreage  due  to  dredg- 
ing, filling,  and  excavating.  During  this 
period  California  lost  the  most — 67  per- 
cent— while  my  own  State  of  New  York 
lost  15  percent  of  Its  estuaries."  Further- 
more, these  figures  do  not  include  the 
effective  loss  of  many  of  these  areas  by 
virtue  of  water  pollution. 


>  statistics  of  The  Marine  Resources  Com- 
mission of  Long  Island,  as  appearing  In 
testimony  of  H.  W.  Moeller,  Jr.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, March  1967,  p.  394. 

•Ernest  J.  Papajohn.  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  Legislative  Reference  Service  as 
presented  In  testimony  by  Rep.  William  P. 
Ryan  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of 
Representatives.  March   1967,  p.   117. 

•M..  at  p.  116. 

•  Op.  cit..  Moeller. 

•Testimony  of  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Wsherles,  House  of  Representatives,  March 
1967,  p.  30. 


Like  air  and  water  pollution,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  estuaries  is  a  problem  that 
crosses  State  lines.  While  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  estuary  might  be  limited  to 
one  community,  the  effects  of  its  msdnte- 
nance  are  felt  throughout  the  coastline. 

Often  local  and  national  interests  con- 
flict. For  example,  a  given  locality  would 
be  directly  benefited  by  filling  in  estu- 
arlne land  for  commercial  or  residential 
use  Inasmuch  as  more  taxable  land 
would  be  added  to  the  tax  rolls  and  new 
facilities  would  be  constructed.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  destruction  of  estuarlne 
areas  for  such  projects  could  cause  a 
disruption  of  the  breeding  ground  for 
many  fish  and  result  in  a  far  lower  catch 
for  fishermen  along  the  entire  coastline, 
thus  adversely  affecting  the  national 
economiy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  Federal  stand- 
ards be  set  to  preserve  these  valuable 
estuarlne  areas. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Inventory  the  Nation's  estu- 
aries and  to  determine  what  regulations 
need  be  promulgated  to  protect  these 
resource-rich  areas.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  acquire  and  admin- 
ister lands  and  waters  or  interests 
therein  within  any  area  that  is  desig- 
nated by  Congress  to  be  a  national  es- 
tuarlne area. 

Further,  my  bill  provides  that  no 
dredging,  filling,  or  Excavation  work  may 
be  done  within  any  estuary  imtil  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  au- 
thorized its  commencement  or  unless  the 
State  within  which  such  area  is  located 
has  a  plan,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  protect  and  conserve  estu- 
aries located  within  Its  boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  population  is  being  de- 
prived of  the  multiple  benefits  of  our 
resource-rlch  estuaries,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  and  support 
the  measure  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  PART  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  WAY  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  stated  to  Bernard  L.  Boutin  at 
the  tatter's  swearing-in  as  Administrator 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
May,  1966: 

Small  business  is  part  of  tbe  American  way 
of  life. 

Since  that  time  under  the  Adminis- 
trator's guidance,  the  8BA  has  utilized 
every  worthwhile  tool  to  make  certain 
that  small  businesses  remain  alive  and 
healthy.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  small 
business  is  thriving  and  SBA  is  assisting 
in  making  our  small  business  community 
an  even  more  important  segment  of  our 
way  of  life. 

My  colleagues,  there  is  not  one  among 
us  here  today,  I  feel  sure,  who  has  not 
known  the  pleasure  of  receiving  letters 
reflecting  the  writer's  sincere  apprecia- 
tion or  admiration.  It  might  be  for  a 
stand  taken  on  a  national  legislative  pro- 
posal, or  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the 
writer,  whether  directly  or  indirectly. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains 


that  letters  of  this  type,  when  recognized 
as  being  sincere  and  warranted,  can  be 
most  heartwarming  and  encouraging. 

One  occasion  to  share  such  an  experi- 
ence myself  came  about  recently  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  Missouri  constituent.  Dean  H. 
Doyle,  president  of  Doyle  Stationery  in 
Marshall.  It  was  written  to  Kansas  City's 
SBA  Regional  Director  C.  I.  Moyer,  then 
subsequently  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
realize  that  this  is  much  more  than  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  SBA 
regional  director  in  that  it  also  demon- 
strates the  effectiveness  qf  this  Federal 
Agency's  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tl  ves-tSCORE — program . 

SBA's  SCORE  program,  although  rel- 
atively new,  having  begun  in  1964,  has 
proven  over  and  over  again  to  be  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community.  Mr.  Doyle's  experience 
is  typical  of  SCORE'S  service. 

SCORE  is  composed  of  volunteers  who 
are  themselves  retired  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  They  come  from 
varied  fields — retailers,  production  sma- 
lysts,  ofiQce  managers,  lawyers,  engineers, 
accountants,  economists,  bankers,  ad- 
vertising, and  public  relations  men. 
Others  have  been  sales  managers,  whole- 
salers, controllers,  plant  managers,  and 
so  forth. 

They  are  proven  experts  who  know 
and  appreciate  what  small  business 
means  and  always  has  meant  to  Uie 
American  free  enterprise  system.  This 
knowledge  Inspires  them  to  serve  with- 
out fee  in  order  to  share  their  experi- 
ence and  know-how  with  small  business- 
men desirous  of  managerial  guidance. 
Mr.  Doyle  relates  how  Mr.  William  H.  A. 
Turner,  a  retired  executive  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  proved  resourceful  and  helpful 
as  the  SCORE  representative  assigned  to 
advise  him  regarding  problems  he  faced 
in  the  management  of  his  stationery 
firm. 

The  SCORE  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
av£dLable  across  the  Nation  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  their  regional  oCQces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  familiarize 
themselves  'with  the  brief  but  happy  his- 
tory of  SBA's  SCORE  program.  I  believe 
that  the  SCORE  concept  embodies  all  of 
the  best  features  of  citizen-government 
cooperation  for  the  common  good.  I  offer 
Mr.  Doyle's  experience,  which  certainly 
bears  this  out  to  be  true  in  Missouri. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  Mr. 
Doyle's  letter  In  the  Record; 

DoTLK  Stationert, 
MaTShall,  Mo.,  May  15,  1967. 
Mr.  C.  I.  MoTEB, 
Regional  Director, 
Small  Business  Administration, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Moter:  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter Is  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
SBA's  SCORE  program  which  I  understand 
you  spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
launching;  also,  that  your  continued  efforts 
have  kept  it  going  enthusiastically. 

Words  fail  me  to  express  how  much  this 
program  has  helped  me,  but  I  would  like 
you  to  know  that  we  jieople  down  here  are 
deeply  appreciative. 

A  brief  history  of  my  Company:  It  Is  a 
small  printing  business  composed  of  15  em- 
ployees and  has  a  gross  sales  of  $250,000,00 
per  year.   I  started  the   business  In   1946. 

Several  years  ago  I  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived an  SBA  direct  loan  from  your  office. 
Our  operation  has  been  satisfactory,  that  Is 
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supporting  myaelf  and  family  and  malting 
the  loan  pajments,  but  I  seem  to  be  operat- 
ing at  a  Btanditlll  .  .  .  that  la.  our  sales  and 
proflta  hava  b«en  stable  for  the  past  7  years 
or  so  .  .  .  which,  as  you  well  fcnow,  Is  not 
good. 

A  montb  or  so  ago  I  was  In  your  offlcee 
talking  to  Jim  Cobb  and  Dale  Boughton. 
They  aaked  If  I'd  ever  thought  about  asking 
for  council  from  SCORE. 

Of  couiM.  I'd  read  about  It  but  didn't 
take  any  action  until  Jim  and  Dale  sug- 
gested It. 

We  wm  awilgned  Mr.  William  H.  A.  (Bill) 
Turner,  a  retired  Mlssourt  Paclflc  Railroad 
Executive.  In  my  30  odd  years  of  operating 
this  buslneaa,  I  have  come  In  contact  with 
some  real  competent,  some  brilliant,  busi- 
nessmen, but  Mr.  Moyer,  Mr.  Turner  Is.  with- 
out reaerratlon,  the  finest  brain  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  know.  In  addition,  he 
has  a  magnetic  personality,  boundless  ener- 
gies and  entbuslaam — and  he's  on  my  side — 
and  free  too  (he  has  been  here  twice  and 
has  accepted  only  gas  money  and  let  me  buy 
him  lunch). 

In  theae  two  visits  he  has  come  up  with 
no  less  than  six  practical,  common  sense 
suggeationa  to  increase  our  profits  and  salee. 
Suggestions  that  were  feasible  for  me  to 
work  out,  that  did  not  Involve  a  big  capital 
outlay  of  hiring  any  more  executives.  The 
point  Itn  trying  to  make  is  they  were  Ideas 
that  were  simple  enough  that  I  could  im- 
mediately see  where  I  could  put  them  Into 
effect,  and  Tm  not  real  smart. 

Mr.  Moyer,  I  meant  this  Ju.-it  to  be  a  sim- 
ple three  paragraph  "Thank  You "  Note,  but 
I'm  so  enthusiastic  about  your  SCORE  pro- 
gram and  "Bill"  Turner  that  I  could  ramble 
on  for  89  pages  and  I  don't  want  to  presume 
on  your  time. 

In  cloalng,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  the  efficiency  and  practical  common 
sense  of  the  people  In  your  ofBce.  Prom  my 
first  contact  with  them  .  .  .  when  I  applied 
for  a  loan  ...  I  have  found  your  people, 
without  exception,  to  be  Intelligent,  bard 
working,  practical  people.  Mr.  Staley  worked 
with  me  on  getting  my  loan.  He  was  real 
helpful  and  worked  hard  and  long  getting 
the  loan  application  In  order  and  approved, 
but  there  were  no  unnecessary  delays.  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  he  was  tough  as  any  pri- 
vate lender  and  I  had  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  a  good  loan  and  that  the  business  and 
myself  were  capable  of  repaying  the  money 
and  Interest.  After  he  was  convinced  that  It 
was  a  sound  loan  he  worked  long  and  tire- 
lessly with  me  working  out  the  details. 

I  have  found  the  same  Is  true  with  your 
loan  administrative  people,  they  are  real 
friendly  and  cooperative  and  will  put  forth 
any  amount  of  time  or  effort  to  be  helpful: 
however,  they  are  most  careful  that  I  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  loan  and  that 
their  loan  Is  secure,  which  Is  as  It  should  be. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  H.  Doylb, 
President,  Doyle  Stationery,  Inc. 


crisis.  And.  It  may  be  time  for  us  to  be- 
gin to  seek  constructive  alternatives  to 
this  world  organization. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  State,  recently  had  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  which  focuses  attention 
upon  UJ^.  acquiescence  in  the  face  of 
aggression,  and  contained  in  this  edi- 
torial was  a  reference  to  our  colleague's 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  this 
editorial  in  thfe  Rbcord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

UNrrED  IN  Nams  Onlt 
Years  hence,  how  many  "Democracy  13-A" 
students  will  read  In  their  texts  "How  the 
CTN  Preserved  Peace  In  the  Middle  East  Crisis 
of  1967'"*  And  how  many,  we  wonder.  wlU 
believe  what  the  books  say. 

US.  News  and  World  Report  recently  car- 
ried what  amounts  to  a  three-page  Indict- 
ment of  the  UN,  suggesting  that  we  have 
been  overawed  by  that  world  body's  fancied 
accomplishments. 

In  the  21  years  of  its  existence,  the  UN 
has  Intervened  with  force  In  only  four  situa- 
tions: Korea,  the  Middle  East  (1956).  the 
Congo,  and  Cyprus.  And  at  least  one  of  those 
Interventions  (the  Congo).  In  the  view  of 
many,  was  Illegal  under  the  terms  of  the 
UN  Charter. 

The  excursion  Into  the  Congo  brought  the 
UN  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Prance  and 
Russia  both  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
operation.  Since  then,  more  than  60  UN 
member  nations  have  fallen  behind  In  their 
assessments — to  the  tune  of  •100  million. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  UN.  from  the 
beginning,  was  "to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security."  The  15-member  Security 
Council  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  prescribing  world  peace. 

But  the  Soviet  Union,  on  no  fewer  than 
104  separate  occasions,  has  used  Its  veto 
power  to  hobble  the  work  of  the  Security 
Council. 

How  can  any  so-called  "world  organiza- 
tion" function  effectively  when  many  of  Its 
members  do  what  they  can.  whenever  they 
can.  to  be  cantankerous  and  uncooperative? 
The  League  of  Nations  went  down  to  dusty 
death  because  It  never  was  a  league.  In  any 
true  sense:  and  the  United  Nations  may  well 
end  In  chaos  because  Its  member  nations 
are  not  united. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time,  as  Indiana  Congrees- 
man  Roger  H.  Zlon  suggested  this  month  In 
Columbia,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  an  association  of  free  nations.  (The 
UN  Is  an  association  of  some  free  nations, 
some  tyrannies,  and  some  "democracies"  at 
various  stages  of  development  In  between  i 
Certainly,  a  world  body  compoeed  of  na- 
tions seeking  somewhat  slmUar  goals  Is  to  be 
preferred  over  a  motley  assemblage  of  "dear 
enemies"  whose  efforts  at  peace-keeping  are 
generally  Inadequate. 


THE   HONORABLE   ROGER   H.    ZION 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  TMr  Zion]  Is  serv- 
ing his  first  term  in  this  body,  and  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  he  has  repre- 
sented Indiana's  Eighth  District,  he  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  leadership 
abilities  and  has  already  reflected  great 
credit  upon  his  constituents. 

In  a  recent  address  in  my  hometown 
of  Columbia,  S.C.  our  colleague  sug- 
gested in  a  very  thought  provoking  and 
perceptive  manner  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  society  of  free  nations.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  suggestion  would 
have  great  merit.  Certainly,  all  of  us 
are  ooneetned  about  the  failure  of  the 
United  Nations  to  cope  with  the  Mideast 


A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE  IN 
RECLAMATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  is  privileged 
indeed  to  have  as  its  leading  Federal  ex- 
ponent in  the  development  of  our  recla- 
mation resources  Floyd  E.  Domlny.  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  since  1959.  who 
has  served  the  Nation  for  more  than  33 
years  and  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Mr.  Dominy  has  been  honored 
not  only  by  this  Nation  but  by  several 
others  for  his  service  in  the  field  of  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  development. 

When  Floyd  Etominy  discusses  the  fu- 
ture of  water  resources  for  the  Nation, 
there  is  no  one  who  speaks  more  au- 
thoritatively than  he. 


A  few  days  ago  Commissioner  Domlny 
did  so  speak  In  an  appearance  before  the 
annual  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
Convention  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  think  it  important  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  consider  this  outstanding 
speech  in  which  he  discusses  not  only 
the  future  in  reclamation  as  it  relates  to 
our  own  Nation,  but  also  to  the  impact 
of  timely  development  of  water  resources 
throughout  the  world  and  the  conclusion 
that  through  reclamation  of  lands  we 
can  feed  adequately  this  world's  billions 
of  peoples  and  that  truly  water  is  an  in- 
strument of  peace  as  was  demonstrated 
during  the  recent  conference  I  attended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  point  In  the  Record  I  insert 
Comimlssioner  Domlny 's  address: 

A  Look  to  thx  Poture 
My  annual  talk  at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  convention  Is  coming  to  taine  on  the 
semblance  of  a  family  Christmas  letter;  once 
a  year  I  try  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what 
the  Reclamation  family  has  been  up  to,  and 
also  to  evaluate  our  expectations  for  the 
future. 

We  have  had  a  busy — and  productive — 
year  since  last  I  spoke  to  you.  and  the  future 
promises  more  of  the  same.  With  the  need  for 
water  skyrocketing  In  the  Weet.  the  Nation, 
and  the  world,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is 
striving  to  meet  the  challenge  through  an 
accelerating  and  expanding  many-faceted 
program  within  the  framework  Imposed  by 
national  economies. 

The  Bureau's  development  of  water  re- 
sources the  pact  12  months  has  added  nearly 
2'i  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  ca- 
pacity and  nearly  three-fourtlis  of  a  million 
kUowatts  of  hydropower  generating  capac- 
ity to  the  water  and  power  supplied  to  the 
West  by  Its  projects.  We  Initiated  work  on  six 
new  projects  and  continued  construction  on 
94  others,  with  •255,568,000  of  our  $323,943.- 
000  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967  going 
Into  this  phase  of  our  program. 

Meeting  the  water  needs  of  our  growing 
urban  conununltles  Is  assuming  constantly 
greater  Importance  In  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram. A  mere  decade  ago  25  projects  supplied 
53.9  million  gallons  annually  to  such  com- 
munities. In  1967  a  total  of  50  projects  are 
supplying  588.7  million  gallons  to  meet  the 
Industrial  and  domestic  needs  of  13.2  million 
people. 

Consequently  we  rate  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  past  year 
the  virtual  completion  of  the  Canadian  River 
project  In  Texas,  the  largest  mxmlclpal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  development  ever  un- 
dertaken by  our  agency.  It  vrtll  deliver  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water  to  11  cltlea  in 
the  Panhandle  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  Canadian  River  project  embodies  an- 
other Reclamation  benefit  that  Is  growing  In 
importance  every  year — water-oriented  out- 
door recreation.  Lake  Meredith  behind  San- 
ford  Dam  attracted  a  million  visitors  in 
calendar  year  1966,  this  despite  extremely 
limited  access  roads  and  tourist  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement aspects  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment are  well  Illustrated  by  two  newly 
Impounded  lakes  which  are  favorites  of 
mine:  Lalte  Powell  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  Flaming  Gorge  Res- 
ervoir in  northern  Utah  and  Wyoming  on 
the  Green  River.  Some  of  you  have  visited 
Lake  Powell,  I  know.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
your  board  of  directors  there  last  year.  Well 
over  a  half  million  people  enjoyed  it«  many 
deUghts  this  past  year,  and  the  tourist  count 
at  Flaming  Gorge,  whlcli  U  nearer  to  major 
population  centers,  was  over  1.2  mUUon. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  these  statistics  will 
go  much  higher  as  the  years  go  by. 
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And  these  reservoirs  are  only  three  of 
many  now  in  operation  or  planned  for  the 
future.  Your  children  and  grandchildren 
will  surely  do  much  of  their  vacationing  at 
Reclamation  reservoirs  or  alongside  streams 
regulated  by  Reclamation  dams. 

Recreation  is  among  the  many  benefits  of 
the  epoch-marking  multlple-purpoee  San 
LuU  dam  and  reservoir  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  construction  in  central  California. 
A  Joint  Federal-State  undertaking,  con. 
structed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  its 
water  storage  and  transportation  facilities 
are  part  of  the  Bureau's  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect and  also  of  the  California  State  Water 
project.  San  Luis  Dam  Is  Reclamation's  larg- 
est earthflll  dam  and  will  Impound  2.1  mU. 
Hon  acre-feet  of  water,  while  the  entire  proj- 
ect facilities  will  be  capable  of  controlling 
and  moving  more  than  S  million  acre-feet 
annually.  The  San  Luis  Canal  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  man-made  rivers  in  America.  It 
will  deliver  over  2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  to  more  than  half  a  million  acres 
of  fertile  farm  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and,  in  addition,  wUl  be 
a  major  link  in  the  State's  aqueduct  system 
which  win  eventually  deliver  water  across 
the  Tehachapl  Mountains  to  the  southern 
California  coastal  areas. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  this  develop- 
ment, both  for  Its  unique  Joint-use  feature 
and  for  the  fact  that  construction  of  the 
dam,  reservoir,  and  canal  is  costing  $121  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Federal-State  estimates. 
Operation  of  the  Joint  facilities  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources.  This  management  by  a 
single  agency  will  save  more  millions  over 
the  years. 

Another  noteworthy  Reclamation  mile- 
stone has  been  the  undertaking  of  precon- 
structlon  work  for  the  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  ultimate  plan  for 
doubling  of  the  3.6  million  kilowatt  capacity 
of  the  new  plant,  together  with  the  2  million 
kilowatt  capacity  of  the  present  facility.  Will 
once  again  make  Grand  Coulee,  with  an 
overall  9.2  million  kilowatt  capacity,  the 
world's   largest    hydroelectric   powerplant. 

In  these  family  letters  one  bit  of  news 
Inevitably  headlined  Is  a  change  of  residence, 
most  particularly  a  move  Into  a  brand  new 
home.  And  the  Reclamation  family  baa  Just 
such  a  move  to  report  In  this  annual  sum- 
mary. The  Chief  Engineer  and  bis  1,350-per- 
son  staff  of  experts  are  now  established  in  our 
new  Reclamation  office  buUdlng  at  the  En- 
gineering and  Research  Center  In  Denver. 
Dedication  ceremonies  for  the  14-story  struc- 
ture were  held  May  11.  e 

For  20  years  the  Denver  staff  has  been 
housed  In  a  converted  World  War  II  am- 
munition plant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  par- 
titioned into  cell-like  offices  both  inefficient 
and  Inhospitable.  Some  technical  sections 
were  fully  a  half-mile  from  the  Reclamation 
laboratories,  which  situation  resulted  in 
considerable  wasted  time  and  effort  In  com- 
munications. The  new,  all-concrete  building 
has  generous  window  space,  adequate  eleva- 
tors, air  conditioning,  and  376,000  square  feet 
of  floor  area — and  It  Is  located  next  door 
to  our  laboratories.  We  are  very  proud  of 
our  new  home  In  Denver.  Next  time  you  are 
In  the  MUe-hlgh  City,  stop  by  and  see  It. 

These  are  some  of  the  high  spots  of  our 
actual  accomplishments  since  I  met  with 
you  Just  a  year  ago  here  in  Washington.  But 
they  by  no  means  cover  all  we've  been  doing. 
A  goodly  portion  of  our  effort  relates  to 
plans  looking  to  the  future,  for  the  program 
of  today  will  In  no  wise  fully  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow.  The  demand  for  water 
for  all  purposes  continues  to  grow  even 
though  the  pill  glvee  promise  of  slowing 
down  the  rate  of  population  Increase.  We 
have  not  yet  found  a  pill  which  will  slow 
down  the  Increased  per  capita  use  of  water 
resulting  from  our  higher  standard  of  living. 

As  well  as  building  facilities  to  impound 
and  utilize  available  water  supplies  now  un- 


used, we  must  discover  and  develop  new 
sources  of  supply.  We  are  exploring  many 
avenuea  to  this  end.  They  Include  bringing 
additional  water  to  arid  areas  from  ever 
more  distant  altea  where  It  Is  abundant; 
curbing  waste  and  pollution,  and  improv- 
ing use  and  reuse  of  available  supplies;  de- 
salting sea  and  brackish  waters  to  make 
them  usable;  and  Increasing  precipitation 
by  scientific  weather  modification. 

Responsibility  for  all  these  functions  rests 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Bedlamatton  has  a  critical  role  in 
carrying  them  out.  The  heartbeat  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  effort  to  bring  these  sources  of 
the  future  to  reality  emanates  from  our  En- 
gineering and  Research  Ijaboratorles  in  Den- 
ver. 

The  two  sources  of  Increased  water  supply 
receiving  perhaps  the  greatest  attention  at 
the  moment  are  the  sea  and  the  sky.  The 
wealth  of  water  In  both  ocean  and  atmos- 
phere, evident  to  all,  has,  through  history, 
Just  evaded  mankind's  eager  grasp.  We  have 
been  like  the  legendary  Tantalus,  who  was 
doomed  to  stand  neck  deep  in  water  which 
flowed  away  as  he  bent  his  head  to  drink  it, 
and  to  reach  everlastingly  for  luscious  fruit 
hanging  Just  t>efore  his  mouth,  only  to  have 
It  swung  away  out  of  reach  by  the  breeze. 
Now  we  are  near  to  breaking  the  spell  and 
wiimlng  the  prizes  both  from  the  limitless 
sea  and  from  brackish  Inland  waters  and 
from  the  atmosphere  that  carries  moisture 
aI>ove  our  heads. 

We  are  working  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  in  research  to  develop  a  de- 
salting process  that  will  produce  a  potable 
supply  from  salt  or  brackish  water  at  a  cost 
which  will  permit  its  practical  use.  The 
Bureau  designed  the  Webster,  South  Dakota, 
demonstration  plant  where  experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  desalting  by  electrodlaly- 
Bls,  a  method  which  seems  to  be  proving 
commercially'feasible  for  treatment  of  brack- 
ish water. 

Our  Denver  research  office  is  studying  this 
process  and  also  Is  evaluating  a  reverse  os- 
mosis unit  in  regard  to  its  possible  use  in 
treating  brackish  waters.  Another  study  is 
underway  by  the  Bureau  on  the  value  of  de- 
salted water  for  irrigation  use,  and  still  an- 
other on  new  techniques  to  combat  the 
deterioration  of  concrete  caused  by  hot  brine 
and  distilled  water. 

Major  pumps  for  the  17  million  gallon-a- 
day  test  module  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  at  San  Diego  are  being 
constructed  under  Reclamation's  super- 
vision. Information  developed  In  this  test  fa- 
cility will  be  utilized  In  the  gigantic  desalting 
plant,  Federal  participation  for  wlilcb  has 
Just  t>een  approved  by  President  Johnson. 

The  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Los  Angeles 
offshore  of  southern  California  and  will  be 
powered  by  a  nuclear-fueled  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  a  combination  of  public  utili- 
ties serving  the  area.  By  1977  this  plant  Is 
scheduled  to  produce  ISO  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  a  day  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents 
for  1,000  gallons.  This  cost  is  competitive  In 
suppljrtng  domestic  and  industrial  water  but 
Is  far  above  the  economic  cost  of  water  for 
Irrigation  purposes. 

Desalting  holds  considerable  potential 
promise  for  solving  some  of  the  water  prob- 
lems of  densely  poptilated  regions  along  our 
coast*,  but  for  inland  areas  such  desalted 
water,  even  if  inexpensively  produced,  would 
pose  further  formidable  problems  of  long- 
distance conveyance  and  extensive  storage. 

However,  there  is  strengthening  belief  that 
we  may  t>e  able  to  Increase  the  water  supply 
of  inland  areas  by  weather  modification. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  underway  . 
a  far-reaching,  practical  research  effort  to 
tap  the  rivers  In  the  sky.  Billions  of  gallons 
of  moisture  are  carried  in  the  clouds  of 
vapor.  According  to  a  report  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  in  an  average 
July  week  the  atmosphere  carries  15  million 


acre-feet  of  water  over  the  dry  State  of 
Arizona.  This  is  more  than  the  total  annual 
flow  of  the  C<dorado  River,  upon  which 
Arizona  and  large  segments  of  six  other 
States  depend  for  much  of  their  water.  This 
doee  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  auto- 
matically solve  Arizona's  water  problems  by 
wringing  that  moisture  out  of  the  sky,  for 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  rarely  right 
in  Arizona  In  July  for  large-scale  weather 
modification  operations. 

Our  weather  modification  research  Is 
being  conducted  mostly  through  contracts 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  universities,  and 
private  research  organizations.  The  first  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  to  induce  additional 
moisture  from  the  clouds  during  winter 
storms  in  the  mountains  of  the  West,  thus 
increasing  precipitation  and  augmenting  the 
runoff  into  streams  and  rivers.  On  the  basis 
of  experiments  so  far  evaluated,  it  appears 
that  a  10  to  20  percent  Increase  is  not  an 
unreasonable  expectation. 

We  are  still  in  the  research  stage,  of  course, 
but  Dr.  Kahan.  cWef  of  our  Office  of  Atmos- 
pheric Water  Resources  Research,  predicts 
reliable  cloud  seeding  operations  In  selected 
areas  of  the  Upper  Colorado  basin  by  1972, 
with  extension  to  other  parts  of  the  moun- 
tainous West  and  the  plains  by  1975.  He 
also  foresees  a  general  Nationwide  capability 
for  increasing  streamfiow,  and  also  the 
means,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for 
enhancing  precipitation  for  direct  use  on 
croplands  by  1980.  This  tentative  timetable 
naturally  Is  dependent  on  the  successful  out- 
come of  many  different  aspects  of  our  re- 
search program.  Including  necessary  fund- 
ing. 

Besides  making  progress  In  the  compara- 
tively new  and  glamorous  field  of  weather 
modification  and  desalting.  Reclamation's 
research  Is  constantly  probing  Into  many 
and  varied  areas  of  science  and  engineering 
procedures  to  perfect  more  effective  methods 
of  conserving  our  available  water  to  Improve 
its  quality,  to  use  and  distribute  it  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  to  effect  greater  economy  In 
the  whole  gamut  of  our  project  develop- 
ment. Our  research  facilities  at  the  Denver 
Center  are  rated  among  the  finest  In  the 
world  and  have  become  a  mecca  for  engineers 
and  scientists  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
who  are  engaged  in  water  research. 

Teams  of  experts  are  working — In  Denver 
and  In  the  field — on  problems  such  as  evap- 
oration suppression,  phreatophyte  control, 
producing  greater  hydroelectric  yield  from 
moving  water,  and  seepage  control.  And  en- 
couraging progress  Is  being  made  towards 
solutions.  To  cite  one  example — the  use  of 
nylon-reinforced  butyl  rubber  membranes  to 
line  reservoirs  has  paid  handsome  dividends 
In  halting  expensive  leakage.  There  are 
many,  many  others. 

By  means  of  utilizing  the  latest  in  com- 
puter technology,  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers not  only  further  our  technical  work 
but  also  survey  the  broad  view  of  Reclama- 
tion's financial  and  administrative  func- 
tions. From  these  surveys  come  recommen- 
dations which  result  In  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  In  management.  I  take  considera- 
ble— and  I  believe  pardonable — personal 
pride  In  the  manner  In  which  we  are  return- 
ing maximum  v?lue  for  every  dollar  Invested 
in  Reclamation. 

Perhaps  the  most  stimulating  activity  of 
the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  was  our 
participation  In  the  "Water  for  Peace"  con- 
ference which  closed  here  Wednesday.  Called 
by  President  Johnson  to  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  meeting  the  vital  and 
pjrramldlng  problems  of  wster  supply  and 
distribution,  it  focused  global  attention  on 
these  matters  which  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contributed  13 
papers  to  this  Important  conference.  It  Is 
notable  also  that  many  of  the  participants 
from  foreign  countries  were  alumni  from  our 
training  program  at  the  Denver  laboratories 
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or  In  field  aaelgmnenta  to  our  projects  spon- 
sored by  their  governments  and  by  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development. 

Speaking  to  the  representatlvee  of  91  coun- 
tries who  attended  the  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  the  United  States  to  continue 
work  In  every  area  which  holds  promise  for 
the  world's  water  needs. 

"And,"  he  added,  'we  pledge  to  share  the 
fnilta  of  this  technology  with  all  who  wish  to 
share." 

"Por  ages  past,"  Mr  Johnson  said,  "men 
have  fought  over  water  without  adding  one 
single  drop  to  the  world's  supply.  Now  we 
share  the  challenge  to  use  water — more  abun- 
dant water — as  the  enduring  servant  of 
peace." 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  la  proud  to 
have  been  a  party  to  this  effort  for  many 
years  and  we  pledge  a  redoubled  effort  to 
assist  this  worldwide  effort 

It  Is  my  opinion  after  many  years  of  travel- 
ing around  this  old  globe  of  ours,  that  Water 
tar  Peace  la  no  Idle  phrase.  Water  Is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  at  the  same  time,  most 
Important  Ingredients  In  our  dally  lives.  It 
Is  the  catalyst  of  our  remaining  natural  re- 
source* and  how  we  use  It  pretty  much  deter- 
mines our  economic  welfare. 

Prosperous  and  well-fed  nations  are  not 
warlike  nations.  The  wild  promises  of  a  com- 
munistic state  find  most  fertile  ground  for 
growth  la  the  hungry  bellies  of  undernour- 
ished and  poverty-stricken  peoples.  The  more 
we  can  Implement  Water  for  Peace  over  the 
world,  the  greater  will  be  our  chances  for 
survival  without  a  shattering  holocaust  In 
which  all  nations  and  all  peoples  will  be  the 
losers. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  FROM  $1,500 
TO  $3,000  THE  AMOUNT  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL ANNUAL  INCOME  AN  IN- 
DIVIDUAL RECEIVING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CAN  EARN  WITHOUT 
LOSING  ANY  PART  OP  THOSE 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  In  the  House  a  bill  to 
Increase  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  the 
funount  of  additional  annual  income  an 
Indlvidxial  receiving  social  security  can 
earn  without  losing  any  part  of  those 
payments. 

The  exemption  would  cover  old  age 
survivors,  widows,  and  others  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  a  re- 
tired person  can  presently  receive  from 
such  sources  as  interest,  rents,  royalties, 
and  dividends  without  losing  any  portion 
of  his  social  security  payments.  Many 
retired  persons  who  need  and  would  like 
to  earn  additional  income  from  wages  or 
salaries  are  discouraged  from  taking 
part-time  Jobs  because  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  much  or  even  all  of  their  social 
security  payments.  They  need  and  de- 
serve an  incentive  to  improve  their  in- 
come position. 


recently  sponsored  a  measure,  H.R. 
10731,  which  would  permit  the  amortiza- 
tion of  equipment  and  facilities  for 
water  and  air  pollution  abatement  to  be 
speeded  up  as  an  incentive  for  industry 
to  act  promptly  to  remedy  problems 
caused  by  Industrial  wastes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of  such  a  tax  In- 
centive plan  are  quick  to  label  it  a  sub- 
sidy program- When  such  a  label  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  unchallenged,  it  is 
readily  understandable  that  the  individ- 
ual citizen  will  accept  the  label  as  fact. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  take  strong  issue 
with  those  who  would  label  this  measure 
as  either  a  Federal  subsidy  or  a  burden 
on  private  taxpaying  citizens. 

Instead  of  requiring  industries  to  de- 
preciate air  and  water  pollution  control 
equipment  and  facilities  over  their  rea- 
sonable lifespan,  this  measure  would  per- 
mit amortization  over  a  36-month  pe- 
riod. Obviously,  this  will  provide  prompt 
tax  relief  and  serve  as  an  Incentive  to 
industry  to  halt  discharge  of  industrial 
wastes  into  our  air  and  our  streams. 

This  bill  does  not  allow  industry  a 
greater  tax  deduction  than  existing  law 
allows.  It  merely  permits  this  deduction 
to  be  taken  over  a  shorter  period  of  time 
to  stimulate  immediate  action. 

This  speed-up  of  allowable  deductions 
means  that  a  portion  of  the  industrial 
tax  revenue  will  have  to  be  made  up  else- 
where. ObvlcJusly.  you  and  I  will  have 
some  small  share  in  this.  However,  if  no 
tax  deduction  were  allowed,  or  if  no 
speed-up  incentive  were  offered,  common 
business  practice  would  dictate  that  you 
and  I  would  still  pay  our  small  share  for 
this  pollution  control  Investment  in  the 
form  of  a  slightly  higher  price  for  the 
industry's  product. 

The  alternatives  seem  to  me  to  be  that 
we  offer  a  tax  Incentive  to  get  industry 
to  act  now  to  control  pollution  for  the 
prompt  and  substantial  benefit  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  Or,  we  permit 
the  unconcerned  industries  to  take  their 
good  old  time  about  controlling  pollut- 
ants discharged  into  our  air  and  water, 
while  we  pay  eventually,  both  In  dollars 
and  In  health,  for  the  lack  of  timely 
action 


CONTAMINATION  OP  OUR  AIR  AND 
WATER  MUST  BE  HALTED 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues,  of  conservation- 
ists, and  of  private  citizens,  that  ways 
must  be  foimd  and  steps  must  be  taken 
with  dispatch  to  halt  the  contamination 
of  our  air  and  water  with  the  wastes  of 
our  civilization. 

It  was  because  of  this  concern  that  I 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  RESCIND  THE  OR- 
DER THAT  RESTRICTS  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR  BURIAL  IN  ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  USA  at  their  convention 
on  June  12.  1967 

Also  supporting  statements  and  reso- 
lutions from  the  VFW,  American  Le- 
gion, and  Marine  Corps  League 

In  line  with  the  action  taken  by  these 
veterans  organizations.  I  am  Introducing 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  rescind  the  order  that  restricts  eligi- 
bility for  burial  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  resolution  and 
I  urce  that  these  recommendations  re- 
ceive the  early  and  careful  consideration 
of  Congress: 


Depabtment  or  the  District  of  Columbu 
Veterans  or  World  War  I  or  the  U.S.A., 

June  12.  1967. 
To:  Members  of  Congress. 
Subject:  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Gentlemen:  The  enclosed  resolution  was 
approved  unanimously  at  the  Department 
Convention  of  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  both  by  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  the  AuElUary. 

Many  comments  were  made  from  the  floor 
Including  criticism  of  the  Coney  Island 
atmosphere  In  Arlington  Cemetery  as  well 
as  the  apparent  facts  presented  that,  with 
the  additional  192  acres  now  being  prepared 
for  burial  purposes,  at  the  present  rate  of 
Interment,  this  wlU  accommodate  burial 
space  for  approElnfftwly  the  same  number  as 
have  been  Interred  in  Arlington  Cemetery  In 
the  past  100  years. 

We  solicit  your  cooperation  In  supporting 
the  attached  resolution,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Department  Commander.  Past  De- 
partment President  of  the  Auxiliary,  and 
attested  to  by  the  Department  Adjutant  and 
verified  by  him. 

With  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  P.  Zabuba, 
Past   Department    Commander,    Depart- 
ment of  District  of  Colvmbia. 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Issued  an  order  effective  17  February  1967, 
stating  that  Interments  In  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery  would  be  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing; 

(1)  Persons  dying  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(2)  Retired  members  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who 
have  performed  active  Federal  service,  are 
carried  on  ofllclnl  service  retired  lists  and 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  compensation 
stemming  from  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 

(3)  Recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 

(4)  Persons  otherwise  eligible  by  reason  of 
honorable  military  service  who  have  also 
held  elective  office  In  the  U.S.  Government 
or  served  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  In  the 
Cabinet  or  in  an  office  compensated  at  Level 
11  under  the  Executive  Salary  Act. 

(51  The  spouses,  minor  children,  and  de- 
pendent adult  children  of  the  persons  listed 
In  (1»  through  (41  above  and  of  persons  al- 
re.idy  burled  In  Arlington,  and 

Whereas,  this  order  Is  prejudicial  Inas- 
much as  It  prohibits; 

( 1 1  burial  in  this  National  Cemetery  of 
100'-,  .service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
Including  the  blind  and  paraplegic  veteran, 

(21  the  Spanish  American  War  Veteran 
being  burled  In  Arlington, 

1 3  I  the  veteran  who  served  In  World  War 
I,  now  an  average  age  of  73  years,  many  un- 
employable, with  no  Income  other  than  their 
980.00  pension  for  the  existence  of  the  vet- 
eran and  his  wife  and  only  a  total  allow- 
ance of  $250.00  for  burial  benefits  from  the 
Veterans  .\dmlnlstratlon,  as  well  as  all  other 
veterans  of  World  War  I, 

(41  World  War  II  veterans,  Korean  War 
Veterans  and  Viet  Nam  veterans  who  have 
been  discharged,  many  serving  In  at  least 
two  of  these  wars  and  many  highly  dec- 
orated and  many  have  served  longer  than 
the  retired  members  of  the  active  service 
who  were  on  the  retired  list  and  where  re- 
tirement consists  of  a  period  of  military  serv- 
ice and  then  In  the  swtlve  reserve  to  fulfill 
their  retirement  qualifications,  or  being  re- 
tired with  disability  a  few  years  after  en- 
listment, and 

(5)  prohibits  the  burial  of  those  veterans 
receiving  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived In  action,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  first  burial  In  Arlington 
Cemetery,  over  100  years  ago,  there  has  never 
been  the  practice  of  discrimination,  and  as 
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one  i.ewspaper  article  so  well  stated,  aX\ 
veterans  In  death  are  accepted  as  equals, 
now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  at  this  De- 
partment Convention  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S-A.,  Inc.,  held  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  on  June  2-3,  we  go  on  record  as 
opposing  this  discriminating  action  that  was 
placed  In  effect  February  17,  1967,  and  re- 
(juest  the  President  to  Invalidate  this  order 
which  we  feel  Is  an  Insult  to  thousands  of 
our  veterans  who  have  served  their  country 
with  honor,  and  that  we  request  the  former 
burial  procedure  be  continued  on  an  equal 
basis  until  such  time  as  it  Is  necessary  to 
close  Arlington  Cemetery;  then  If  burials 
of  veterans  are  continued,  a  space  of  Govern- 
ment ground  be  located  as  an  annex  to  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  and 

Therefore  be  It  further  resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Members  of  Congress,  all  local 
newspapers  and  all  National  Commanders  of 
recognized  veterans  organizations,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  National 
Convention  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  September  10-13,  1967. 

Submitted  by: 

LOTJIS  P.  Zasitba. 
Past  Commander,  1958-1959, 
Department  of  District  of  Columbia. 


Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  National  Legis- 
lative Service, 

June  19.  1967. 
Loris  F.  Zarvba, 
Nat'l.  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.SA.. 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Comrade  Zaruba:  Commander-in- 
Chief  Leslie  M.  Pry  has  asked  me  to  respond 
to  your  letter  of  June  9  enclosing  a  copy  Of 
the  resolution  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I.  concerning  the  need  to  reopen  Arlington 
National   Cemetery   to  all  veterans. 

Commander-in-Chief  Pry  has  been  active 
In  seeking  to  persuade  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  rescind  their  order  of  February  10 
which  discriminates  against  our  citizen 
soldiers.  We  are  considering  several  poeslblU- 
tles  for  shaking  up  the  Defense  Depsirtment. 
They  are  most  vulnerable  In  the  areas  of 
the  law  and  public  relations.  We  are  devel- 
oping some  thoughts  with  reg^ard  to  the 
latter.  As  to  the  law,  we  feel  that  they  have 
no  legal  basis  for  Issuing  their  restrictive 
order. 

The  only  way  to  test  the  legality  of  their 
regulation  Is  to  file  suit  to  attempt  to  force 
them  to  provide  burial  space  lot  a  veteran 
who  has  died.  This  Is  a  rather  sensitive  mat- 
ter as  very  few  families  would  wish  to  engage 
In  a  suit  Immediately  following  the  death 
of  their  kin.  Should  you  believe  there  are  any 
families  that  feel  strong  enough  about  the 
matter  to  engage  In  a  suit  to  have  a  veteran 
burled  In  Arlington,  I  think  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

We  win  continue  to  make  every  effort  in 
other  fields  to  overturn  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's order. 

Tours  In  comradeship, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 
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Title:  Rescission  of  the  DLscrlmlnatlng 
Order  Limiting  Burials  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Submitted  by:  Graves  Registration  and 
Memorial  Committee, 

Digest  of  Resolution : 

(Origin:  Res.  51  (Calif.),  8  (Fla,),  366 
(N.Y.)  6«8  (ni.)  and  521  (Tex.)  combined 
Into  Res.  61  as  amended) 

This  resolution  Is  so  detailed  that  It  could 
not  be  adequately  digested.  It  Is  therefore 
submitted  In  full. 

Whereas,  New  Criteria  which  wUl  reduce 
the  number  of  people  eligible  for  biu'lal  at 


Arlington  National  Cemetery  were  ordered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  under  mem- 
orandum dated  February  10,  1967;  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  new  criteria  effective 
February  17,  1967,  burials  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  will  be  limited  to  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  active  duty  and  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  who  have  also  served  In 
high  positions  In  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  wives  and  minor  children  of  the 
foregoing;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  was  shocked 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  establishing  discriminatory  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  right  of  btirlal  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  this  action  has  its  roots  In  an  executive 
policy,  unsupported  by  law,  to  phase  out  all 
national  cemeteries  with  the  exception  of 
Arlington;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  of  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery  for  both  servicemen  and  veterans 
haa  been  clearly  established  by  law  and  ex- 
tends back  to  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  Warr  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  obvious  from  the  be- 
gflnnlng  of  this  policy  that,  as  space  in  other 
national  cemeteries  was  exhausted,  there 
would  of  necessity  be  an  Increasing  number 
of  burials  at  the  one  cemetery  that  was  to 
be  kept  open — ^Arlington;  now  therefore, 
belt. 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
May  3-4,  1967,  That  The  American  Legion 
bellevea  that  the  refusal  of  our  government 
to  establish  a  practical  National  Cemetery 
policy  haa  Inevitably  led  to  the  wholly  un- 
acceptable and  discriminatory  regulations 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Legion  con- 
tends our  national  cemeteries  were  estab- 
lished upon  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  standards  of  eligibility  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries  were  made  by 
Congress,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  The  Amwlcan  Legion 
questions  the  authority  of  an  executive 
agency  to  supersede  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, especially  when  its  regulations  for  the 
first  time  inject  rank  and  prestige  into  what 
has  always  been  the  democracy  of  death; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Legion 
believes  that  In  Justice  to  America's  fight- 
ing men  and  Its  veterans,  discrimination 
must  be  ended  at  Arlington;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  expansion  of  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  must  be  expedited 
so  that  space  will  be  available. 

Recommendation:   Approval. 

Marine  Corps  Leagtte, 
Arlington,  Va.,  June  16. 1967. 
Loins  F.  Zaruba, 

National  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Louis:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  9, 
1967,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  at 
Its  recent  Convention. 

I  concur  In  this  resolution  wholeheartedly 
and  Intend  to  present  a  similar  resolution  to 
my  National  Convention  In  August.  Your 
resolution  will  also  be  read  on  deck  at  this 
Convention  In  order  that  the  delegation  will 
know  how  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  feel 
at  the  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery. 
Wishing  you  the  best.  I  remain. 
Semper  Fldells, 

John  P.  Lester, 
National  Adfutant  Paymaster. 


DIXIE  DIVISION  PACES   GREATEST 
BATTLE  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  National  Guard 


of  our  country,  the  31st  Infantry — 
Dixie — Division,  composed  of  men  from 
my  State  of  Alabama  and  our  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Mississippi,  would  be  dis- 
banded. This  division  has  served  our 
country  in  time  of  war  and  time  of  peace. 
Our  people  do  not  want  to  see  the  Dixie 
Division  disbanded,  and  we  will  continue 
to  fight  for  a  repeal  of  its  deatji  sentence. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  long  and  honored  history  of  the 
Dixie  Division.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  this  article  from  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser- Alabama  Journal  of  June  18, 
in  the  Record: 

Dixie   Division    Faces    Greatest    Battle   or 

Life 

(By  Udo  V.  Nowak) 

The  31st  Infantry  "Dixie"  Division  may 
be  entering  the  greatest  battle  in  Its  his- 
tory. Trained  for  war,  tried  In  combat  and 
proven  equail  to  Its  tasks,  the  3l8t  is  now  en- 
gaged In  fighting  for  Its  very  existence. 

Composed  of  National  Guard  units  from 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  "Dixie"  Divi- 
sion has  been  In  the  limelight  recently  be- 
cause of  a  proposal  to  abolish  It. 

Under  a  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S,  McNamara  and  the  Penta- 
gon, the  31st  Infantry  Division — as  well  as 
14  other  divisions — would  be  deactivated  and 
replaced  by  brigades. 

Opposition  has  come  from  citizens  and  the 
Congress.  Not  all  military  personnel  are  in 
favor  of  the  proposal,  either. 

At  present  there  are  23  National  Guard 
divisions  and  six  Independent  brigades.  If 
McNamara's  plan  Is  carried  out  (plans  call 
for  It  to  be  accomplished  by  the  summer  of 
1968)  the  15  Infantry  divisions  and  four 
armored  divisions  would  be  cut  back  to  eight 
total  divisions  and  18  brigades. 

Under  the  new  setup,  Alabama  would  have 
one  armored  brigade  as  part  of  the  30th  Ar- 
mored Division,  and  one  air- borne  brigade  to 
replace  the  31st  Infantry  Division. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  would  share  the 
composition  of  the  30th  Armored  Division 
with  Tennessee.  Each  state  would  supply  one 
brigade,  and  the  division  headquarters  would 
be  in  Tennessee. 

As  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  Is  now  forecast, 
Alabama  would  have  the  nation's  only  air- 
borne brigade. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  Slst  Infantry  Di- 
vision from  the  National  Guard  roster  came 
because  It  is  considered  a  "low-prlorlty"  di- 
vision. 

The  Defense  Department's  low-prlorlty 
classification  denotes  a  division  which  lacks 
the  equipment  and  men  necessary  for  quick 
mobilization  In  case  of  war. 

Under  the  new  organization  a  unit  would 
be  combat-ready  within  eight  weeks. 

The  31st  Infantry  Division  Is  commanded 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  James  Taylor  Hardin  of  Mont- 
gomery. He  assumed  his  command  Nov.  14, 
1966.  Assistant  division  commanders  are 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  V.  Graham  of  Birmingham 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Burrls  O.  Smith  of  Louisville, 
Mississippi. 

The  present  31st  Infantry  Division  Is  made 
up  of  units  from  three  regiments.  They  are 
the  155th,  167th,  and  200th  Infantry.  It  also 
contains  smaller  units  which  Include  armor, 
engineers,  aviation,  artillery,  supply  and 
transportation,  medical  and  maintenance, 
as  well  as  administrative  components. 

During  the  middle  of  the  "Dixie"  Divi- 
sion's 15-day  summer  training  encampment 
at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  on  June  11,  1967, 
Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  said  to  the  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  National  Guardsmen  who 
compose  the  Slst.  "The  crest  and  colors 
under  which  thousands  of  our  sons  and 
brothers  have  fought  and  died  will  be  con- 
tinued." 
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The  tXMlsnU  of  the  3l8t  Infantry  Dixie" 
Division  U  two  embroidered  red  letters  DD. 
back  to  bock,  wltbln  an  embroidered  circle 
of  red.  It  Is  on  a  white  field. 

Speaking  at  the  same  troop  review.  Oov 
Paul  B.  Johnson  of  MlssLsetppl  said,  "This 
will  not  be  the  last  review  " 

As  a  unit,  the  3l8t  Infantry  Division  dates 
back  to  the  First  World  War  While  the  divi- 
sion Is  only  50  years  old  in  its  own  right, 
Its  component  units  can  trace  their  history 
back  some  170  years. 

Since  Its  formation,  the  "Dixie"  Division 
has  had  on  Its  roster  the  121st  (old  Second 
Georgia),  the  122nd  (old  Fifth  Georgia*,  the 
123rd  (National  Guard  IlUnoUi.  the  134th 
(old  First  Georgia) .  the  165th  lold  First  Mis- 
sissippi), the  167th  (old  Second  Alabama) 
and  aOOth  (old  First  Alabama  i  Infantry 
Regiments. 

The  National  Guard  of  today  Is  an  out- 
growth and  refinement  of  two  earlier  forms 
of  cltlzen-soldlers.  The  earliest  form  was 
the  mlllUa,  which  traces  lu  history  back  to 
the  American  Revolution.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  Continental  Army  was  made  up  of  militia- 
men. Nest  came  the  volunteer  mllltla.  This 
gradually  became  the  state  troops  In  the 
states  and  finally  the  National  Guard.  The 
National  Guard  of  the  U.  S.  was  established 
In  1003 

National  Guardsmen  take  a  dual  oath — 
one  to  the  state  and  one  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. During  peace  time,  the  governor  Is 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard.  Up  to  1920.  If  the  president  wanted 
to  federalize  the  national  guard  of  a  state. 
he  had  to  go  through  the  governor  to  do  so. 
The  National  Defense  Acts  of  1920  and  1933 
gave  the  federal  government  more  authority 
to  use  guardsmen. 

When  formed  in  August  1917.  the  EMxle 
Division  contained  elements  of  the  121st.  the 
122nd.  133rd,  and  124th  Infantry  Regiments 
The  first  commander  of  the  3l5t  was  Maj 
Gen.  Francis  J.  Kerman.  During  World  War 
I,  the  Dixie  was  used  as  a  replacement  unit 
for  combat  divisions  in  Europe.  At  this  time 
it  was  made  up  of  unlu  from  Alabama.  Flori- 
da, Mississippi  and  Georgia.  It  returned  to 
the  VS.  in  December  1918  and  was  deacti- 
vated at  Camp  Gordon.  Ga  .  on  Jan    14.  1919 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  through  re- 
organizations and  redeslgnations  the  123rd 
Infantry  Regiment,  which  served  with  the 
Dixie  Division  In  World  War  I.  later  became 
the  300th  Infantry  Regiment,  which  served 
with  the  31st  in  World  War  II  and  is  now 
again  a  member  of  the  Dixie  Division. 

The  oldest  regiment  serving  with  the  Dixie 
Division  Is  the  155th  Infantry  Regiment. 

What  was  to  become  the  155th  Infantry 
Regiment  wsis  constituted  as  Legions  of 
Mllltla,  Upper  and  Lower  Districts.  Mi.ssls- 
slppl  Territory,  on  Sept  8.  1798  It  first  saw 
service  for  the  United  SUtes  In  1806  as  MiUtla 
of  Adams  County  Various  units  were  added. 
and  after  reorg.inlzation  it  was  redesignated 
the  1st  Regiment.  Mississippi  Territorial 
MlUtla. 

The  United  States  was  at  war  with  Great 
Britain  In  1812  Communications  were  quite 
Blow  In  those  days  and  news  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  Dec  24,  1814.  d:d 
not  arrive  In  time  to  save  the  Brttlsh  from 
a  military  dlsi'ter  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Jnckson  led  United 
States  militiamen  ag<»!nst  the  Creek  Indian 
nation,  which  was  allied  with  the  British 
during  the  War  of  1812  His  flghUng  took 
him  through  Alib^mi  into  Florida  and  the 
capture  cf  Pensicria  on  Nov    7    1814 

While  In  Pensicala,  Jackson  received  word 
that  the  British  were  about  to  Invade  Louisi- 
ana. Jackson  quickly  moved  his  8m.^ll  army 
to  New  Orleans  and  began  setting  up  defenses 
there  on  Dec.  1. 

Part  of  Jackson's  forces  were  the  Regiment 
of  Volunteer  Mounted  Ounmen,  Lt  Col  Nell- 
eon's  Infantry  Detachment  the  Squ^drTn  of 
Light  Dragoons,  the  Natchez  Volunteer  Rifles. 


the  Company  of  Volunteer  Mounted  Spies 
and  the  Company  of  Choctaw  Indians  All  of 
these  unite  were  forerunners  of  the  155th 
Infantry  Regiment. 

On  Jan.  8,  1815.  the  Americans  handed  the 
British,  under  the  command  of  Lt  Gen.  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham.  one  of  the  worst  defeats 
they  have  ever  suffered  Attacking  the  Amer- 
ican positions  at  New  Orleans  with  8.(X)0 
troope.  the  British  lost  2.000  killed  to  the 
Bharpshootlng  militiamen  and  artillery.  Gen 
Pakenham  wa#  killed 

The  155th  Infantry  Regiment  proudly 
bears  the  campaign  streamers  "Florida"  and 
"New  Orleans"  for  this  service 

The  1st  Mississippi  Infantry  Regiment 
(Mississippi  Rifles  I.  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Jefferson  D.ivla.  entered  federal  service 
In  June  1846  to  ftght  against  the  Mexicans. 
Divis  resigned  from  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  command  of  the  regiment 
Serving  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  Col.  Davis  proved  himself  a  hero  at 
the  Battle  of  Monterey  (September  1846)  and 
at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  (Feb   22,  1847). 

(Dol.  Davis  and  the  1st  Mississippi  Infantry 
sived  Gen  TMVlor  at  Buena  Vista  Using  a 
V-formatlon  In  deploying  his  troops.  Davis 
rallied  the  Americans.  This  t-icUc  made  even 
the  military  of  Europe  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

It  was  also  at  Buena  Vista  that  Davis  said, 
"Stind  fast.  MLsslsslpplans,"  when  the  other 
troops  were  beginning  to  fall  buk  under  the 
Mexican  .attack  Tixlay  "Stand  Past"  Is  the 
motto  of  the  155th  Infantry  Regiment 

For  Its  distinguished  service,  the  155th 
carries  campaign  streiamers  Inscribed  "Monte- 
rey '  and  "Buena  Vista  " 

FoiT  almost  20  years  things  were  quiet  The 
birth  of  a  nation  saw  the  regiment  once  again 
mirch  off  to  war  As  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Inf.intry,  the  Army  of  Mississippi,  the  155th 
entered  Confederate  service  on  Sept.  10,  1861. 

The  regiment's  deployment  during  the 
Civil  War  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  campaign 
streamers  it  won  'Henry  and  Donelson." 
"Mississippi  River,"  '  Franklin."  "Nashville" 
and  "North  Carolina.   1865." 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  regiment 
was  reorganized  twice,  the  last  time  as  the 
22nd  Mississippi  Infantry.  It  surrendered  on 
April  28.  1865,  near  Durham  SWtlon.  N  C.  It 
was  pardoned  at  Greensboro  and  allowed  to 
return  home 

Reorganization  of  the  regiment  took  place 
In  1876.  It  became  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Mllltla.  The  name  was  changed  to  Mississippi 
National  Guard  on  March  3,  1888. 

Drafted  Into  federal  service  Aug.  5,  1917, 
as  the  war  clouds  from  Europe  reached  the 
United  States,  the  regiment  was  redesig- 
nated the  155th  Infantry  and  assigned  to 
service  with  the  39th  (Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas National  Guard)   Infantry  Division. 

Another  regiment  that  has  fought  with 
the  31st  Division  is  the  167th  Infantry.  It 
traces  Its  history  back  to  1836  when  It  was 
organized  as  a  regiment  of  Alabama  mllltla 
under  the  command  of  Col  William  Chls- 
olm.  It  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war  against  the  Semlnoles,  and  c.irrles  a 
campaign  streamer  for  this  service 

During  the  next  25  years,  the  regiment  or 
parts  of  It  was  mustered  Into  federal  service 
for  short  periods  Otherwise,  the  regiment 
served  as  independent  mllltlri  companies  In 
the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Reorganized  as  part  of  the  4tb  Alabama 
Infantry  Regiment,  the  I67th  was  mustered 
Into  Confederate  service  on  May  2,  1861,  at 
Dalton,  Ga. 

The  campaign  streamers,  13  of  them,  tes- 
tify to  the  Journey  of  the  regiment  during 
the  four  years.  Bull  Run  .  Peninsula  .  .  . 
Manassas  .  .      Antletam  Fredericksburg 

.    .    .   Chancellorsvllle  Gettysburg 

under  Gen.  James  Longstreet  at  the  battle 
of  Chlckamauga  .  .  the  Wilderness  .  .  . 
Spotsylvania  .  .  Cold  Harbor  i  where  the 
regiment  lost  108  men  killed  of  500  engaged) 
.  .  .  Petersburg  .  .  .  and  finally  Appomattox. 
The  regiment  surrendered,   as  part  cf  Gen 


W.  F.  Perry's  brigade,  with  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
at  AppKxnattox  Court  House.  Va.,  on  April  9, 
1865. 

It  was  not  until  1875  that  the  regiment 
was  reorganized  as  the  1st  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry from  existing  Independent  mllltla 
companies.  The  units  were  the  Montgomery 
Greys,  the  Governor's  Guard  (Montgomery), 
Selma  Guard,  Greenville  Light  Guards,  the 
Conecuh  Guards,  Troy  Light  Guards,  the 
Bullock  Guards  (Union  Springs).  Eufaula 
Rifles.  Birmingham  Rifles,  the  Lee  Light  In- 
fantry (Opellka),  Gainesville  Rifles  and  the 
Tuskegee  Light  Infantry. 

Further  reorganization  and  redeslgnatlon 
broke  some  of  the  detachments  of  the  ie7th 
(4th  Alabama)  Into  the  200tb  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. Both  served  with  the  Dixie  Division 
during  World  War  U  and  are  still  part  of  the 
division  now. 

Other  units  of  the  167th  became  part 
of  the  Alabama  State  Troops  In  1877.  The 
Alabama  National  Guard  was  established 
Feb.  18,  1897.  when  the  State  Troops  were 
redesignated. 

Through  several  more  reorganizations  and 
redeslgnations  the  regiment  once  again  be- 
came the  4th  Alabama  on  July  15.  1911. 

The  4th  Alabama  entered  federal  service 
Aug.  5.  1917.  Ten  days  later  It  was  redesig- 
nated the  167th  Infantry  Regiment  and  as- 
signed to  the  42nd  "Rainbow"  Division  In- 
fantry. 

The  167th  was  under  the  commend  of  Col. 
(later  Brig.  Gen.)  William  P.  Screws — the 
nephew  of  the  one-time  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser publisher-editor  William  Wallace 
Screws-  was  one  of  the  first  American  regi- 
ments to  be  put  into  the  line  In  France 
after  the  arrival  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  In  Europe. 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  42nd  "Rainbow" 
Infantry  Division  was  Col.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Alabamlans 
fought  under  the  hard  officer.  The  next  time 
would  be  aUnoet  around  the  world.  In  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  the  Pacific.  The  enemy 
would  be  different,  the  division  would  be  the 
Dixie,  and  the  colonel  would  have  become  the 
General  of  the  Army.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  same.  They  won. 

The  trek  of  the  ie7th  Infantry  through 
France  was  a  long  one.  T^e  men  from  the 
hills  and  forests  and  cotton  fields  fought  well 
on  the  often  muddy  soil  of  France. 

"We  Shall  Drive  Forward"  Is  the  motto  of 
the  167th.  It  did  and  with  valor.  The  cam- 
paign streamers  with  the  names  of  France 
such  as  Champagne-Mame  .  .  .  Alsne-Mame 
.  ,  .  Lorraine  ...  St.  Mlhlel  .  .  .  Champagne  .  .  . 
Meuse-Argonne  .  .  .  embroidered  upon  them 
testify  to  the  fact. 

One  soldier  of  the  167th  brought  glory 
upon  himself  and  the  regiment.  He  was  Cpl. 
Sidney  E  Manning  Company  G.  The  date 
was  July  28,  1918,  and  the  place  was  near 
Breuvannes,  France 

After  his  platoon  commander  and  platoon 
sergeant  became  casualties  In  assaulting  the 
fortified  heights  on  the  Oureq  River.  Mann- 
ing took  command  of  the  platoon.  He  was 
severely  wounded  but  led  35  remaining  pla- 
toon members  and  succeeded  In  gaining  a 
foothold  on  the  enemy's  position 

Manning  was  wounded  several  more  times, 
and  only  seven  men  of  the  platoon  remained. 
By  automatic  rifle  fire.  Cpl  Manning  heM 
off  the  enemy  while  directing  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  position.  He  did  not  seek  cover 
until  his  line  was  consolidated  with  the 
platoon  In  front  of  his  own.  Here  he  dragged 
himself  to  shelter,  suffering  from  nine 
wounds  In  all  parts  of  his  body. 

For  his  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  Cpl.  Sidney  E 
Manning  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Monor, 
this  nation's  highest  decoration. 

Dubbed  "les  tlgres"  (the  Tigers)  by  the 
French,  the  167th  first  had  encountered  the 
enemy  on  Feb,  18,  1918.  The  meeting  was  not 
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a  pleasant  one.  A  German  alrpUme  dropped  • 

bomb  on   the   regimental  headquarters  I 

The  first  man-to-man  combat  encountered 
by  the  167th  came  10  days  later. 

The  167th  scored  a  "first"  during  World 
War  I.  It  has  the  distinction  and  honor  of 
being  the  first  American  unit  to  knock  down 
an  airplane  by  rifle  flre.  The  feat  was  ac- 
complished by  a  private.  Br(x;k  Hill,  on  April 
28,  1918. 

Perhaps  In  repayment  for  the  bombing  of 
the  headquarters. 

The  shield  of  the  regiment  shows  a  bend 
archy  In  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  (to  denote 
Its  service  with  the  42nd  Division),  five 
fleur-de-lis  (for  the  five  major  campaigns  In 
which  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  Prance) 
and  the  Greek  cross.  In  red.  with  edges  em- 
battled (for  the  offensive  on  the  entrenched 
Croix  Rouge — Red  Cross — farm  below  Fere 
en  Tarndenols  on  July  26-27.  1918,  which 
serves  as  a  commemoration  of  the  event). 

What  was  to  become  the  200th  Infantry 
Regiment  was  organized  as  a  battalion  on  the 
1st  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteers.  In  May 
1846,  It  passed  through  numerous  reorgan- 
izations and  redeslgnations  and  ended  up  as 
the  3rd  Alabama  Infantry  In  Confederate 
service  on  April  26,  1861.  with'  Col.  J.  M. 
Withers  commanding. 

The  3rd  Alabama  earned  streamers  at 
Peninsula.  Antletam.  Fredericksburg.  Chan- 
cellorsvllle. Virginia  1863,  the  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania,  Shenandoah  and  Appomat- 
tox, 

Not  until  1871-72  was  the  unit  reorga- 
nized, as  small  Independent  mllltla  compa- 
nies. These  units  served  with  the  Alabama 
State  Troops  and  the  Alabama  National 
Guard. 

The  200th  was  mustered  Into  federal  serv- 
ice in  1916;  In  1917.  It  was  drafted  Into  fed- 
eral service  and  It  was  redesignated  the 
123rd  Infantry  Regiment,  31st  Division,  on 
Sept.  18,  1917. 

The  regiment  was  returned  to  the  Ala- 
bama National  Guard  In  1946,  after  seeing 
wartime  service  with  the  Dixie  Division  In 
World  War  XL 

Part  of  the  121st  Infantry  Regiment  (old 
Second  Georgia)  served  with  the  31st  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  Three  companies,  P.  H 
and  I  of  the  121st  were  removed  from  the 
31st  and  Joined  to  form  the  151st  Machine 
Gun  Battalion.  The  151st  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion also  served  with  the  42nd  Infantry 
"Rainbow"  Division  under  Col.  MacArthur 
during  World  War  I.  Its  campaign  streamers 
for  this  service  are  "Champagne-Mame," 
"Alsne-Mame."  "Lorraine,"  "Champagne," 
"St.  Mlhlel"  and  "Meuse-Argonne." 

The  124th  Infantry  Regiment  first  joined 
the  31st  Division  In  1917,  After  World  War  I 
service,  it  was  moved  to  the  39th  Infantry 
(Louisiana  and  Arkansas  National  Guard) 
Division.  It  rejoliied  the  Dixie  Division  on 
April  5.  1944,  and  nw  service  with  it  during 
the  entire  war. 

The  31st  Infantry  "Dixie"  Division  was  de- 
activated In  January  1919.  Its  regiments  were 
returned  to  their  states  and  served  with  the 
national  guard  until  the  federal  government 
reactivated  the  divisions. 

The  war  in  Europe  raged  and  the  U.S.  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  having 
to  fight  In  that  war.  On  Oct.  25,  1940.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  states  Into  federal  serv- 
ice. The  31st  went  on  active  duty  Nov.  11. 
1940.  MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Persons  of  Bir- 
mingham commanding. 

The  Dixie  Division  went  Into  training  In 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  moving  from  there 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
other  combat-readiness  techniques.  After 
Initial  training  had  been  completed,  the  31st 
was  used  to  train  other  troope. 

It  was  not  until  January  1944  that  the 
Dixie  Division  left  the  U.S.  for  the  Pacific. 
In  March  1944,  the  division  assembled  at 
DeBrodure.  New  Guinea.  Its  first  combat  waa 
ftt  Altspe.  Here  the  Dixie  Division  opposed 


the  20th,  4l8t  and  Slit  Japanese  Divlalonfl. 
The  Dixie  proved  ItaeU  up  for  the  task  of 
taking  on  the  Japaness. 

While  in  Paciflc  the  3l8t  was  under  the 
command  of  MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Persons.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  bis  National  Guard  divi- 
sion Into  combat.  Only  one  other  division 
had  Its  guard  commander  while  In  the  battle 
line. 

After  Altape,  the  31st  made  its  way  through 
Japanese-held  territory.  Hollandla,  Toem 
Wakde  Island,  Maffln  Bay  were  all  areas  where 
the  31st  went  on  its  tramplngs  in  the  Jungle 
In  search  of  the  Japanese.  The  division  con- 
tinued to  move  forward. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  Guinea  (where 
all  three  regiments  earned  campaign  stream- 
ers) the  next  stop  for  the  Slst  was  the 
Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur's  next  objective.  The  general  had 
said,  "I  shall  return,"  and  he  meant  to  keep 
his  word. 

The  old  warriors  were  back  together 
again — the  firm  and  stern  MacArthur  and 
the  Alabamlans. 

For  the  return  to  the  Philippines  an  air 
base  was  needed.  Intelligence  reports  dis- 
closed that  the  Japanese  had  begun  con- 
struction of  an  airstrip  on  the  island  of 
Morotal.  In  September  1944,  the  Slst,  made 
up  of  the  124th,  155th  and  167th  Infantry 
Regiments,  took  the  Island  with  light  resist- 
ance from  the  Japanese.  Gen.  MacArthur  had 
the  Island  for  his  needed  airstrip. 

In  April  1945,  the  Slst  played  a  major  role 
In  the  liberation  of  the  second  largest  island 
in  the  Philippines,  Mindanao.  The  island  was 
taken,  but  total  Japanese  resistance  did  not 
cease  after  the  island  had  been  secured.  The 
Slst  Division  was  assigned  to  remedy  this. 
Again  the  men  of  the  Dixie  took  to  the  hot, 
muggy,  swamps  and  insect  infested  Jungles. 

World  War  n  service  cost  the  Slst  Divi- 
sion 1,709  casualties.  Its  record,  however, 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Dixie  killed  7,346  Jap- 
anese soldiers,  captured  22,405  military 
prisoners,  and  took  11,918  Japanese  civilians 
prisoner  on  the  islands  which  it  secured. 

Campaign  streamers  for  World  War  H 
service  include:  Southern  Philippines,  124th 
Regiment  and  165th;  Western  Pacific  and 
Southern  Philippines  for  the  167th.  All  three 
regiments  earned  New  Guinea  streamers. 

One  member  of  the  Dixie  Division,  Cpl. 
Harry  R.  Harr,  Company  D,  124th  Regiment, 
earned  posthumously  the  Medal  of  Honor  on 
June  5,  1946,  near  Maglamln,  Mindanao,  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

A  fierce  counterattack  by  Japanese  infan- 
trymen was  latmched  against  Harr's  machine 
gun  position.  A  grenade  landed  in  the  ma- 
chine gun  emplacement,  putting  the  weapon 
out  of  action  and  wounding  two  of  the  crew. 
As  the  men  tried  to  repair  the  weapon,  an- 
other grenade  landed  in  the  crowded  em- 
placement. Harr  realized  quickly  that  he 
could  not  throw  the  grenade  before  it  ex- 
ploded. 

Unhesitatingly  he  covered  the  grenade  with 
his  body  to  smother  the  explosion.  He  gave 
his  life  so  four  of  his  comrades  could  live. 

Most  of  the  Dixie  Division  came  home  and 
was  deactivated  at  Camp  Stoneman,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Dec.  12,  1946.  The  regiments  were 
then  returned  to  the  state  for  National 
Guard  duty. 

The  annotmced  planned  enrollment  of  two 
Negroes  as  students  into  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  the  main  campus  in  Tuscaloosa 
brought  the  Slst  Division  out  under  orders 
from  Gov.  George  Wallace.  The  time  was 
June  1963.  Gov.  Wallace  tried  to  block  the 
admission  by  using  the  Dixie  Division. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11,111  federalizing  the  Dixie 
Division.  With  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  the  troops 
found  themselves  under  federal  command 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 

With  the  federalization  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard,  the  admission  of  James  A. 
Hood  and  Vivian  ICalone  as  students  pro- 
ceeded quietly.  Most  of  this  Dixie  guardsmen 


were  released  from  federal  service  after  five 
days.  Some  stayed  longer.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Alfred  Harrison. 

To  prevent  the  Integration  of  public 
schools  In  Birmingham,  Mobile  and  Tuskegee, 
Gov.  Wallace  again  called  out  the  Dixie 
Division  in  September  1963.  Once  again 
President  Kennedy  federalized  the  guards- 
men and  removed  them  from  the  governor's 
control.  The  desegregation  proceeded  quietly. 

On  March  20,  1985,  the  Slst  again  heard 
the  federalization  call.  This  time  it  was  from 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  President 
did  BO  in  order  to  protect  the  participants 
of  the  planned  Selma-Montgomery  march. 
Gov.  George  Wallace  had  said  that  he  did 
not  have  the  men  at  his  disposal  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  marchers. 

The  march,  led  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
began  on  March  24.  It  was  accompanied  by 
some  4.000  Dixie  Division  troops  under  the 
command  of  Brig,  Gen.  Henry  Graham,  the 
present  assistant  commander  of  the  Dixie. 

The  cltlzen-soldlers  have  come  a  long  way 
since  their  first  use  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, The  members  of  the  Slst  Infantry 
"'Dixie"  Division  have  a  proud  heritage.  They 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  up  to  any  task, 
be  It  In  war  or  peace. 

The  Slst  Infantry  Division,  a  pride  of 
Dixie,  was  born  during  the  fear  and  closeness 
of  war.  It  survived  that  war  and  the  next 
one. 

Now,  in  a  troubled  peace,  the  Dixie  may 
die. 


PEACE  m  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
If  adopted  by  the  House  and  concurred 
In  by  the  Senate  would  advise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  sense  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  obtaining  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  recognize  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Charles  Whalen,  and  a  number  of  other 
Members  have  introduced  resolutions 
which  differ  only  slightly  from  mine. 
Accordingly,  I  take  no  special  pride  of 
authorship  in  the  form  of  my  resolution. 
I  also  note  that  the  proposals  being  made 
by  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations 
are  in  many  respects  parallel  to  the  pro- 
posals in  the  resolution. 

It  is  important  that  Congress,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  take  up  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern our  position  with  regard  to  a  Mid- 
dle East  settlement.  By  doing  so,  we  can 
give  backing  to  the  President  and  help  in 
forming  a  firm  and  united  position  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people,  some- 
thing that  may  well  be  essential  to  giv- 
ing full  Impact  to  the  American  position 
in  International  councils. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Afifairs  take  up  with- 
out delay  this  resolution  anA  other  simi- 
lar resolutions  and  that  a^IRn  be  taken 
upon  them.  Delay  only  adds  confusion  to 
the  situation. 


UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM  EVAL- 
UATED FAVORABLY  BY  OKLA- 
HOMA BAPTIST  TRUSTEES 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upward 
Bound  pn^ram  is  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  activities  of  the  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  thus  far  relatively  little 
known  to  the  public. 

The  Headstart  program  for  pre- 
school-age youngsters  has  received  wide- 
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spread  acclaim.  Upward  Bound  alms  to 
achieve  similar  goals  with  high  school 
Juniors  and  seniors.  It  takes  young  peo- 
ple from  this  age  group  with  college 
potential  undeveloped  because  of  a  dis- 
advantaged background,  and  seeks  to 
prepare  them  for  college  work. 

A  year  ago  some  100  young  people 
from  23  high  schools  in  central  Okla- 
homa took  part  In  a  program  coordi- 
nated at  Oklahoma  Baptist  University, 
Shawnee. 

A  few  weeK?  ago  I  wrote  the  trustees 
of  the  university  to  ask  their  opinion  of 
Upward  Bound  and  whether  they  feel  It 
is  functioning  effectively  and  is  worthy 
of  Implementation.  Without  exception 
those  who  replied  feel  this  program  Is 
worth  continuing. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  like  this, 
coming  from  other  institutions  In  my 
district  as  well.  I  believe  that  Upward 
Bound,  properly  Implemented,  shows 
promise  of  paying  off  manifold  In  fu- 
ture increased  earning  power  for  the 
relatively  modest  Investment  it  requires. 

The  replies  follow : 

HOLLIS,    OKI. A. 

Dkas  Rkp«bsentative  Steed-  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  tJpward  Bound  Prograni  aa  it 
was  performed  at  O.B  U.  last  year.  I  am  sure 
that  you  probably  have  some  of  the  facta 
and  result*  of  progress  that  are  more 
thorough  than  my  assessment  would  be,  but 
here  goes  anyway.  I  was  preacher  for  the 
summer  school  for  preachers  on  the  campus 
at  O.B.U.  one  week  last  summer  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  for  a  few 
days.  The  young  people  seem  to  be  well  ad- 
justed to  the  situation  and  making  real 
progress.  Everything  seemed  to  go  fine  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  boys  and  girls.  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  the  faculty  since 
that  time  and  they  seem  to  think  that  It 
was  a  real  success. 

I  received  a  report  from  the  Head  Start 
Program  from  Sargent  Shrlver's  office  and  It 
was  phenomenal  In  the  help  that  was  ren- 
dered. It  appeared  to  me  He  pointed  out 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  sen- 
iors In  Upward  Bound  continued  their  edu- 
cation with  seventy-eight  per  cent  going  on 
to  college.  The  rate  of  this  population  going 
on  to  college  ordinarily  was  eight  percent. 
Purthermore  only  twelve  per  cent  of  these 
Upward  Bound  Alumni  dropped  out  during 
their  freshman  year  of  college.  This  seems  to 
be  less  than  half  the  customary  college  drop- 
out rate  for  such  students.  According  to  his 
report  of  the  nineteen  thousand  students 
enrolled  In  the  Upward  Bound  Program  at 
the  beginning  of  last  summer  916  per  cent 
entered  the  academic  phase  of  the  program 
In  the  fall  of  1966.  I  know  this  Is  a  total  re- 
port of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  across 
the  nation  but  I  would  assume  O.B.U.'s  part 
In  the  program  was  comparable  to  that  In 
other  places.  I  am  enthusiastically  In  favor 
of  continuing  this  program  and  I  believe  u 
Is  a  great  help  to  the  very  potential  dropout 
students  that  need  It  and  that  we  need  to 
help. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  writing.  I  trust 
that  these  remarks  will  be  of  some  small 
value. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Robert  L.  Cargh.!., 
Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church. 

OKJLAUOUA    CITT,    OKI.A. 

Daaa  Ma.  Stkid:  Tou  wrote  a  few  days  ago 
to  inquire  concerning  the  Upward  Bound 
prociBzn  and  Its  eSectlveneas  at  Oklahoma 
BaptUt  xmiveratty.  The  only  Information  I 
have  !■  what  has  been  passed  on  to  us  In 
tnutaa  meetings  by  the  administration  at 
tli«  Mbool,  along  with  some  few  comments 
from  outriders.  My  impressions  ttt>m  these 


two  sources  are  good.  I  had  occasion  to  talk 
with  one  Negro  lady  whose  son  w<is  involved 
In  It  and  she  was  very  complimentary  and 
appreciative  of  what  It  had  meant  to  her 
son. 

Most  sincerely. 

John  R.  Sttjckey, 
Pastor,  the  Village  Baptist  Church. 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

Dkab  Tom:  I  have  made  some  Investigation 
regarding  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  as 
It  was  conducted  at  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity last  Bunamer.  These  are  some  of  the 
observations  that  I  have  made  on  this  pro- 
gram. The  reports  received  from  the  school 
administrators,  to  which  these  high  school 
children  returned,  were  very  favorable.  The 
studente  seemed  to  have  a  greater  degree  of 
motivation  to  complete  their  secondary  edu- 
cation and  also  to  continue  their  education 
In  some   technical   field   or  In  college   work. 

Of  the  approximately  100  who  attended 
last  summer,  the  reception  of  the  program 
was  very  good  and  the  disciplinary  problems 
were  at  a  minimum. 

The  O  B.U.  Administration  la  looking  for- 
ward to  the  second  session  this  summer,  and 
they  are  hoping  that  the  program  accom- 
plishes many  of  the  same  results  as  previ- 
ously. If  we  are  able  to  Instill  In  these  chil- 
dren the  desire  for  continuing  their  educa- 
tion, we  win  obtain  the  results  for  which  the 
program  was  designed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J   .\r)RiAN  Gregg 
Vice  president  and   Trust  Officer,   the 
Federal  Satioruxl  Bank  <t   Trust  Co. 

Stuxwater,  Oki^.. 

May  22,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Steed     Your  letter  of  May  9  re- 
quested my  comments  on  the  Upward  Bound 
program. 

My  understanding  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  at  O  B  U  Is  limited,  but  from  my 
conversations  with  the  ones  that  have  worked 
In  the  program,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  meaning- 
ful work  It  has  been  beneficial  to  some  who 
have  participated  and  I  feel  they  will  be  led 
to  pursue  their  training. 

O.  B.  U.  would  like  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram unless  other  and  or  Increased  demands 
on  the  use  of  their  facilities  would  prevent 
their  participation 
Sincerely. 

Richard  M    Peterson, 
Pastor.  First  Baptist  Church. 

Guthrie.  Okla  , 

May  24.  1967. 
Honorable  Congressman  Steed  :  I  have 
waited  about  answering  your  letter  of  May 
9  until  I  could  Investigate  the  Upward 
Bound  Program  at  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. I  feel  that  it  Is  hard  to  evaluate  this 
program  when  It  has  been  In  operation  for 
such  a  short  time.  Seemingly,  the  program 
has  been  a  success  at  Okl.ihoma  Baptist 
Unlversl  •.  The  faculty  and  staff  think  that 
a  number  of  young  people  have  been  helped 
who  would  not  have  otherwise  considered 
going  on  to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Prom  my  investigation.  I  feel  that  enough 
success  has  come  from  this  program  to  war- 
rant Its  continuance  for  a  few  more  years 
until  a  real  scientific  test  can  be  made  of 
the  results. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dowdt. 
Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church. 

TfTisA,  Okla., 

May  16,  1967. 
Dear  CoNcaESSMAN  Steed  :  Thanks  so  much 
for  yotir  recent  letter  regarding  the  Upward 
Bound  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  It  applies  to  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University  at  Shawnee.  Oklahoma.  Prom 
the  Information  I  have.  I  think  this  program 
has  been  well  received  and  we  feel  that  you 
are  doing  a  splendid  Job  for  students  of  low 
Income  families.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 


concerned,  I  feel  It  Is  an  excellent  program 
and  should  be  kept  In  effect. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University  and  they  have  the  same 
opinion  as  mine.  I  trust  that  we  can  con- 
tinue with  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Crawford, 

Manager  the  Hanover  Insurance  Group 

Weatherford,  Okla,, 

May  16,  1967. 
Dear  Representative  Steed:  The  Upward 
Bound  program  Is  the  most  effective  program 
for  the  raising  of  the  level  of  personal 
achievement  of  young  people  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  a  member  of  the  OBU  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  have  been  Informed  of  the  pro- 
gram's far  reaching  results.  The  Head  Start 
program  has  the  same  fine  results  only  be- 
gun early  In  the  young  person's  life. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  meet  some  of 
the  Upward  Bound  students  last  summer 
who  attended  Southwestern  State  College 
here  at  Weatherford.  Their  talents,  potential, 
and  ambition  deserve  this  helping  hand  we 
are  giving  them.  When  they  are  grown  we 
will  be  a  better  country  for  having  helped 
them.  Please  consider  me  a  friend  of  this 
program,  and  with  highest  regards  for  you, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

LzoK  O.  Sewell, 
Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

May  15,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Steed:  In  reply  to  your  request 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  "Upward  Bound" 
program,  I  have  checked  my  own  impressions 
against  those  of  the  school,  and  I  find  that: 

Twenty-three  high  schools  were  repre- 
sented In  the  approximately  one  hundred 
students  who  participated  In  the  summer  of 
1966,  on  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University: 

The  response,  both  from  students  who 
participated  and  from  the  teachers  who  have 
worked  with  them  In  the  high  schools  this 
year.  Indicates  that  It  was  a  maturing  ex- 
perience and  that  It  sharpened  their  desire 
for  a  continuing  education. 

On  the  basla  of  these  findings.  I  feel  that 
this  Is.  basically,  a  wholesome  and  worth- 
while program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  O.  Baugh, 

Pastor,  Exchange  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

Midwest  City.  OKL.^  . 

May  17    1967. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  me  regarding  the 
Upward  Bound  program  at  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University  Is  of  considerable  interest.  I 
want  to  give  you  my  feelings  on  It. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  that  I  have  no 
firsthand  (Immediate)  contact  with  it  since 
those  contacts  are  by  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. The  Board  of  Trustees,  how- 
ever, does  have  access  to  the  University's 
evaluation  of  this  program. 

Upward  Bound  seems  to  have  been  very 
effective  In  achieving  its  aim  up  to  now. 
Thoee  who  were  on  the  campus — both  youth 
and  instructors,  last  summer  were  content 
with  the  program.  Current  follow-up  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  last  summer's  student* 
are  now  making  better  grades  and  many  are 
Intending  to  attend  college.  These  Indicators 
of  moUvatlon  seem  to  be  quite  definite  and 
above  what  would  be  expected  otherwise. 
Respectfully  yours. 

C.  MtTBRAY  PUQtTAY, 

Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church. 


TRADE    WITH    CX)MMUNIST    COUN- 
TRIES— SI!   RHODESIA— NO! 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
publication  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  advises  that  our  Imports  from 
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Communist  countries  totaled  $45.2  mil- 
lion for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966,  In- 
cluding food  which  is  against  the  best 
Interests  of  our  farmers. 
This  same  document  reports  in  detail 


on  our  present  tragic  policy  as  regards 
Rhodesia  and  trade  with  that  friendly 
non-Communlst  nation. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  analyze 
these  figures,  and  at  the  same  time,  read 


what  is  described  as  "our  Government's 
policy"  on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  pertinent  portions  of 
the  "Export  Control  Report,"  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 


T.ABLE  1. —  United  States  trade  with  principal  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964,  1965,  and  1966 

rrhousands  of  dollars! 


TRADE  WITH  BULGARIA 


Commodity 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Imports,  total 

1,177 

1,666 

2.529 

Cheese . 

276 

426 
45 
22 

559 

451 

Nuts,  edible 

45 

Onions,  dehydrated 

87 

275 

45 

Paprika 

914 

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins 

72 

Hare  tur,  undressed 

24 

Mustard  seed,  whole 



33 

Silk,  raw 

.  ...  . 

84 

Crude  animal  materials .  . 

13 

73 

8 

4 
280 

13 
61 

20 

■"■"272' 
21 
10 
17 

11 

Plants  and  parts  used  in  pertumery,  pharmacy,  or  insecticides 

Crude  materials  other 

70 
17 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products 

52 

Rose  oil 

373 

Fur  skins,  dressed 

Wood  manufactures,  except  furniture 

24 

5 

20 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rugs 

53 

Glass 

44 

Glassware 

36 

35 

33 

7 

'21 

100 

50' 

16 
<J4 

112 

Clothing  ot  fur 

1 

Stamps 

31 

Works  of  art  and  collectors'  items,  other... 

2 

Other  imports 

■75 

TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Imports,  total. 


Canned  cooked  hams,  shoulders,  and  other  pork 

Sugar  confectionery  and  other  sugar  preparations,  except  chocolate. 

Chocolate  and  preparatkins 

Alcoholk:  beverages 

Hides  and  skins,  except  fur  skins,  undressed 

Marten  fur,  undressed 

Mink  tur,  undressed 

Rabbit  fur,  undressed 

Angora  rabbit  hair 

Textile  fibers  and  waste,  other 

Feathers  and  down,  crude 

Crude  materials,  other 

Organk  chemicals 

Inorganic  chemkals 

Explosives  and  pyrotechnic  products 

Pig  and  hog  leather 

Wood  manufacturers,  except  furniture 

Fabrks  of  vegetable  textile  fibers,  except  cotton  and  jute 

Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  products,  other 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked.  in  rectangles 

Glass,  other 

Imitatkjn  gemstones.  except  beads , 

Beads,  bugles,  and  spangles  of  glass 

Articles  of  glass  beads,  bugles,  and  spangles 

Glassware,  other 

Pottery 


12,706 


555 
85 
94 
88 

37 
53 
144 
34 
73 
14 
45 
29 
40 
70 
55 


16,741 


Pig  iron 

Bars,  rods,  angles,  shapes,  and  sections  of  iron  or  steel 

Rhodium 

Nails,  screws,  rivets,  and  similar  articles 

Metal  manufactures,  other— 

Typewriters 

Boring  machines  and  vertical  turret  lathes 

Lathes,  other 

Metalworking  machinery,  other 

Textile  machinery. 

Printing  machinery  and  parts 

Metalworking  machine  tool  parts 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other,  

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus 

Motorcycles  and  parts 

Bicycles _ , 

Bicycle  parts.. 

Lighting  futures  and  fittings 

Furniture 

Travel  goods  handbags,  and  similar  articles 

Hatsol  felt,  fur,  and  fur  felt 

Clothing,  except  of  fur,  other 

Fur  clothing  and  fur  articles 

Footwear,  leather... 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments  and 

apparatus 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts 

Printed  matter 

Glass  Christmas  tree  omamenb 

Nonmilitary  firearms 

Toys,  games,  and  sporting  goods,  other 

Works  of  art  and  collectors  items 

Jewelry  and  wares  o(  precious  metals 

Artificial  fruit  and  flowers 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Other  imports 


30 

63 
246 
441 

97 
916 
868 

90 
923 
164 


96 

55 

288 

122 

414 

599 

195 

162 

4 

67 

20 

38 

115 

378 

280 

357 

722 

293 

24 

175 

54 


1,345 

42 

201 

658 

61 

89 

23 

42 

103 

55 

143 

■232 


1,075 

126 

60 

60 

89 

18 

49 

215 

171 

41 

62 

57 

73 

67 

115 


56 
102 
286 
413 

55 
822 
773 

93 

1,025 

208 


193 


223 

195 

385 

521 

458 

279 

212 

14 

58 

63 

94 

569 

271 

686 

712 

309 

34 

212 

HI 

1 

2.571 

75 
199 
756 

87 
220 

45 

43 
153 

59 

117 

■305 


27.695 


1.201 

121 

83 

75 

387 

59 

127 

126 

16 

71 

43 

68 

237 

49 

268 

121 

86 

195 

222 

388 

24 

1.135 

923 

95 

1,241 

192 

2.218 


164 

203 

459 

2,964 

1,520 

1,329 

255 

339 

900 

160 

16 

552 

214 

264 

825 

394 

51 

170 

31 

47 

3,474 

56 

183 

891 

98 

89 
65 
147 
HI 
35 
172 
■331 


TRADE  WITH  EAST  GERMANY 


Commodity 


1S64 


Imports,  total. 


Canned  cooked  pork 

Hops 

Food,  other '_'_'_'_ 

Alcoholic  beverages 

Wild  pig  and  hog  skins 

Mink  fur,  undressed 

Fur  skins,  undressed,  other 

Manmade  fiber  waste 

Crude  materials,  other 

Montan  wax 

Carbon  black  and  similar  carbons 

Potassium  ferricyanide 

Potassium  nitrate,  refined 

Cresylic  acid,  crude 

Crude  coal-tar  dlstillatkin  products,  other 

Pig  and  hog  leather 

DrJwn  or  blown  glass,  unworked,  in  rectangles 

GlassvMre 

Pottery 

Pig  Iron. 


6,686 


3 

172 

21 

8 

601 

1,297 

50 

102 

26 

275 

67 

57 

36 

85 


Wire  rod  of  iron  or  steel 

Copper  and  alloys,  worked 

Metal  manufactures 

Typewriters ., !.""""!1!I[ 

Office  machines,  other 

Boringmachinesand  turret  lathes " 

Metaiwortcinf  machine  tools,  other 

Textile  machinery 

Printing  presses  and  parts .'.".".'.'. 

Bakery  machinery  and  parts '"_, 

Pumps,  air  and  vacuum,  and  parte 

Rtdlo  receivers.  Including  radk)  phonographs,  and  parts '.'. 

Telecommunications  apparatus,  other 

Machinery,  other 

Bicycle  parts '..'...'. 

Furniture 

Binoculars,  microsoopes,  and  other  optical  instruments.il.".!^!!!! 

Photographic  cameras  and  parts,  except  motion-picture 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  Instruments 

and  apparatus,  other 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parte 

Printed  matter 

Artificial  fruKand  flowers '... 

Manufactured  goods,  other ]. 

Other  importe .'.'.'.'.' 


55 

172 

124 

1,835 

97 


1 
173 
25 


8 
136 
89 
41 
37 

4 


1%S 


6,537 


26 


9 
38 

91 

804 

5 


24 

71 

26 

274 

153 

2,727 


3 

269 

40 

16 


55 

155 

60 

6 


30 

116 

3 

25 
346 

38 
155 

25 
195 

98 
•58 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY 


Imports,  total. 


Cheese , 

Vegetables  and  preptritions. 
Paprika. 


Food,  other 

Alcoholic  beverages 

Wild  pifind  hog  skins 

Hides  and  skins,  except  fur  skins,  undressed,  other 

Feathers  and  down,  crude 

Plants  and  parts  used  in  perfumery,  pharmacy,  or  insecticides. 

Crude  materials  other 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutKal  products 

Essential  oils,  perfume,  and  flavor  materials 

Chemicals,  other 

Fabrics  of  vegetable  textile  fibers,  except  cotton  and  jute 

Textile  yarn.  fabrKs,  and  related  producte,  other 

Glass. 


Glassware 

Pottery 

Structural  steel 

Metal  manufactures... 
Motorcycles  and  parts. 
Bicycles. 


1,693 


14 

8 

152 

31 
128 


Bicycle  parts 

Fur  clothing  and  fur  articles 

Footwear 

Prolessional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling  instruments  and 

apparatus. — 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts 

Printed  matter 

Toys  and  games 

Firearms  and  parts 

Stamps.. 


Works  of  art  and  collectors'  items,  other 

Jewelry  and  wares  of  precious  metals 

Broonuand  brushes 

Baskeb  and  bags  of  unspun  vegetable  materials. 

Wigs  and  other  riuman  hair  manufactures 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Other  imports 


11 

7 

14 

6 

11 

15 

52 

35 

13 

59 

83 

81 

2 

10 
143 


2,092 


14 
114 
13 
94 
53 


37  I 
70  , 

34 
20 


7 

49 
17 


125 
86 

129 

201 

28 

58 

181 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1966 


8,194 


58 


11 

5 

56 

800 

27 


40 

21 

378 

363 

57 

76 

25 

36 

16 

52 

118 
334 
11 
305 
146 
3,236 


40 

22 
280 
125 
240 
184 

70 
258 

38 


82 

173 

40 

6 

29 

44 

59 

231 

3b 

1 

39 

34 

316 

305 

39 

53 

123 

87 

15 

36 

156 

158 

76 

88 

'108 

<116 

2.985 


23 
44 

113 
16 

190 
14 
14 
86 
61 
4 

153 


10 

20 

112 

180 

34 

42 

10 

82 

159 

103 

63 

46 

1 

17 

47 

173 

140 

238 

82 

91 

22 

32 

13 

1 

13 

8 

24 

38 

63 

121 

21 

14 

13 

5 

196 

206 

90 

170 

17 

13 

123 

173 

209 

314 

55 

49 

39 

64 

160 

■66 
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Table  I.— United  States  trade  with  principal  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964.  1965,  and  /9(Jff— Continued 

[Thou sands  ol  dolUrsI 


TRADE  WITH  POLAND 


Commodity 


1964 


196S 


1966 


ImporU, 


,g^,         M.M2  I  65.861       82.94« 


CiniMd  cookad  turns  ind  jJiould«rs 

Pork,  pr«p«r»d  or  prt$«rv«d,  oth«r 

Mut  and  prtpantions,  otti«r 

ChMS* 

Cod  bioekifiwin 

Fish  »nd  prtptrations,  other 

Fruit  and  prtptrations 

Chicory  root!,  enidt 

Sugar 

MolassM 

Carawty  attd 

Fish  and  whtit  mttl 

Food,  othtr 

Alcoholic  btvtratts 

Can  and  kip  shins,  undrtssed 

Wild  pif  and  hof  shins .... 

Fox  fur,  tictpt  slvtr  and  black,  undrtsstd. 

Mink  fur,  undrtssed 

Fur  skins,  undrtsstd.  othtr 

Poppy sttd ,  ::• 

Rags,  bagginf,  and  sugar  «ck  fabric 

Bristlts. 


Ftathtrs  and  down  crudt 

Crude  maltriita.  othtr 

Peatmoss,  ftrtiiiztr  grade  y-r 

Drugs  from  btn2tnoid  chemiMis  and  products 

Ethyl  alcohol 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Inorganic  chemicals ,-,•,; ' 

Synthetic  organic  dyestutfs  and  color  lakes 

Antibiotics,  bulk •      

Casein - 

Gelatin  - 

Calf  and  hip  Itelhtr 

Pig  and  hog  leather 

Wood  manufactures,  except  furniture 

Paper  and  peptrboerd 

Cotton  fabrics,  woven 

Woolen  fabrics,  woven v  •  V." '  ";;j"i:.i-" 

Fabrics  ot  vegttabit  textile  fiben,  sxcept  cotton  and  lute. 

Textilt  fabrw,  woven,  ot^er  

Textilt  yern.  fabrics,  and  related  products,  other 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworktd,  in  rectangles 

Glass,  other 

Glassware 

Pottery. 


403 

351 

98 

21 


7 
628 

276 


101 


113 
119 
740 
764 
965 
856 

76 
245 

12 
343 
460 
109 
242 
449 


25.409 

7.475 

213 

13 

■  'sii' 

100 
883 

110 


179 
US 

30 
142 

117 
443 

967 
1.462 
1,251 
107 
222 
170 
180 
701 
130 
227 
511 


Bars,  rods,  engles,  shapes.  »nd  sections  of  iron  or  steel 

Universali,  plates,  and  sheets  of  iron  or  steel 

Tubes,  pip«s,and  fittings  of  iron  or  steel 

Zinc,  unwiwight,  not  alloyed - ---- 

Wire  ntili,  over  0.065  inch  in  diameter,  of  iron  or  steel 

Nails,  screw*,  and  similar  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  other 

Handtools  and  tools  for  machines 

MeUI  menytietiirers,  other 

Metalworking  machine  tools 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 

Machinery,  othar 

Bicycles  and  parts..  — 

Transport  equipment,  other - 

Lighting  fixtures  and  httings 

Furniture — 

Clothing,  except  of  fur 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts 

Printed  matter 

Glass  Christmas  tree  ornaments 

Used  rifles --:j 

Toys,  games,  and  sportrnj  joods,  othar 

Stamps - 

Brooms  and  brushes  - 

Baskets,  bags,  and  handbajs  it  miIIow 

Articles  of  plaiting  materials  other 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Other  imports  


946 
68 
97 

'135 

24 

132 

.186 

372 

187 

106 

239 

.697 

105 

261 

158 

300 

570 

214 

1,043 

.969 

313 

118 

617 

616 

89 

68 

5 

26 

80 

110 

a 

85 

1.119 

101 

353 

26 
103 
577 

"m 

113 
239 
737 
168 
161 
>60 


825 

96 

72 

239 

579 

84 

111 

1,373 
504 
288 
107 
227 

3.255 
143 
279 
205 
371 
737 
295 

4.604 

1.531 
906 


751 

919 

176 

136 

86 

29 

93 

247 

43 

127 

1.364 

128 

237 

71 

64 

511 

142 

157 

130 

216 

932 

271 

317 

177 


27.986 

8.198 
145 
272 
305 

2,754 

69 

759 

234 

255 

1,315 
159 
215 
262 
182 
92 
933 

3.181 

1.370 
102 
282 
65 
107 
648 
104 
200 
256 
329 

1.379 
304 
148 

1.066 

2.415 
158 
133 
942 
582 
308 
217 
195 

3.852 
679 
507 
302 
557 
756 
298 

3.985 

1.991 
829 

1.452 
678 
740 
605 
224 
387 
113 
193 
301 
121 
109 

1.502 

360 

236 

98 

85 

521 

2 

207 

159 

162 

1.237 

317 

390 

'252 


TRADE  WITH  RUMANIA 


Commodity 


Imports,  total. 


Horses,  live - 

Cheese 

Walnuts,  shelled 

Mushrooms,  dried 

Coriander 

Fo«  fur.  except  silver  and  black,  undressed 

Hare  fur,  undressed  

Fur  sKins.  undressed,  other 

Poppyseed 

Feathers,  crude ,■■■ 

Plants  and  parts  used  in  perfumery,  pharmacy,  or  insecticides 

Xylene 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes 

Wood  manufactures,  except  furniture • 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rugs 

Drawn  or  blown  glass,  unworked.  in  rectangles 

Glass  and  glassware,  other 

Textile  labrics,  woven,  except  cotton 

Made-up  textile  articles . 

Furniture     ,  

Footwear,  leather 

Stamps 

Sculptures  or  statuary,  original  , — 

Baskets  and  bags  of  unspun  vegetable  materials — 

ManulKtured  goods,  other 

Other  imports 


1964 


1.272 


7 

57 

63 

78 

1 

'22 

37 
12 


1 

2 

378 

54 

W 

"121 

63 

326 


9 

23 
■  18 


1965 


1,836 


1966 
4,655 


19 
133 
62 
92 
25 

8 
11 
26 
86 

2 
32 


31 

14 

8 

325 

159 


216 

278 
82 

140 
24 
22 

■  41 


482 

"ii 

118 

30 

19 

6 

321 

27 

77 

517 

1 

31 

81 

271 

145 

19 

43 

956 

392 

736 

190 


65 

79 

■38 


TRADE  WITH  USSR. 


Imports,  total ,  20.160 


42.592       49,414 


Lobster,  fresh  and  simply  preserved 

Scaltops. 

Shrimp,  unshelled ••-. ........ 

Foh  and  preparations,  other 

Mushrooms,  dried  or  preserved 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  undressed 

Persian  lamb  and  caracul  fur,  undressed 

Sheep  and  lamb  lur.  undressed,  except  Persian  and  caracul... 

Sable  lur,  undressed 

Squirrel  fur.  undressed 

Fur  skins,  undressed  other .... 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair 

Cotton  linters — 

Cotton  waste_ - 

Manmade  hber  waste. 

Chrome  ore ..........-..-.--......-....".-.--- 

Aluminum  *aite  and  scrap 

Ash  and  residues  bearing  nonferrous  metals 

Bristles  

Sausage  casings -. 

Lico'ice  foot .... — . ... 

Ciude  materials,  other ..... 

Chiomium  oxide  green   

So<)ium  chromate  »n.i  dichromate — 

Inorganic  chemicals,  other 

Creosoli!  oil 

Es'.enttal  oils,  perfume,  and  flavor  materials 

Chemicals,  othfr    

DuA"  or  biowi'  glass,  unworked.  in  rectangles 

Diamo  MS,  cut  but  unset 

Emerals,  cut  but  unset.. -.• 

Pig  iron 

Platinum . .. ........ ........ 

Osmindium .. 

Palladium 

Rhodium   ., 

Magnesium .. 

yowh'lenum  wa-ile  and  scrap . ............ 

Titai.um  waste  aid  scrap 

Cadmium  waste  and  scrap.  - 

Metal  manufactures ■ 

Musical  mstiuments,  sound  recorders,  reproducers,  and  parts. 

Printed  matter • 

Stamps - • 

Works  ot  art  and  collector's  items,  othtr 

Manulactuieil  goods  other . 

Other  imports  . ■ 


141 

"85' 

5 

14 

.759 


949 
062 
162 

60 
747 

30 


4,358 


161 
166 
385 

10 


105 


79 

9 

384 

538 


1.245 


50 

811 
035 


183 

157 

10 

181 

35 

158 

2,105 

115 

2,697 

1,023 

236 

16 

1.169 

71 

■4,'373' 

1,002 

'"'i66 

174 

543 

43 


92 


486 
67 
65 


282 

350 

70 

206 

52 

683 

1,422 

4 

1.039 

6.169 

261 

13.384 
3.165 


3 

50 

95 

189 

236 

91 
•146 


158 

103 

12 

59 

144 

159 

140 

77 

'196 


1.974 
6 

2,517 

1,263 

542 

94 

1.151 
160 
113 

6,323 
473 
266 
794 
112 
563 
26 
135 
725 
348 


147 
32 

931 
3,424 

109 
5,567 
1.720 


13.920 

3,408 

241 

353 

447 


45 
29 
125 
102 
lt« 
163 
1212 


I  Includes  an  tstimate  of  low-value  shipments  of  J250  or  less  each 
and  under  1100  each  on  formal  entry  shipments. 

Sbcttbitt    Export   Controls   Pihst   Quarter 
1967 

VS.    TSADK    WITH    EASTERN    EtTROPE    IN    rOtJRTH 
QUARTER.       IBSa 

U-8.  imports  from  the  U.S.3JI.  and  other 
Elaatem  Euroipe€m  coiintrlea  during  the 
fourth  quarter  1966  amounted  to  $45.2  mil- 
lion. Thla  cOTnpaxea  to  $46  9  million  im- 
ported In  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  $4  J5 
million  Imported  in  the  fourth  quarter,  1966. 


on  informal  entry  shipments         Hess  than  J500. 

Poland  accounted  for  $22.0  million  of  this 
total,  prtadpally  In  canned  hams  and  pre- 
served pork.  $10.2  million;  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. $1.9  million.  The  value  of  the  Imports 
from  the  U.S.SJI.  was  $12.5  million,  prlncl- 
peUly  In  palladium,  $4.0  million;  chrome  ore. 
$1.3  million;  and  diamonds.  $1.3  million. 
Other  principal  products  Imported  were  pig 
Iron.  $3.2  from  Eiist  Germany;  and  various 
machine  tools,  $2.9  million,  from  Czechoelo- 
valda. 


soxrrHXRN  RBomsu 
Pursuant  to  our  Oovemmenfs  policy  of 
supporting  the  United  Nations  Security 
CkjuncU  Resolutions  of  1966  condemning 
Southern  Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Department  in  1966  con- 
tinued to  require  validated  licenses  for  vir- 
tually all  commodity  exports  to  that  country. 
Only  commodities  of  clearly  humanitarian 
nature,  such   as   medicines,  are  exceptions, 
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free  to  move  i.uder  geuer;i!  ln.en:ie.  The  De- 
partment reviews  each  export  application  on 
Its  nitrils.  with  certain  c^nimodities  im- 
jwrt.int  to  the  SoiUhern  F.hocicsian  economy 
geneniliy  being  denied. 

In  J-.muary  1967  President  Johnson  Issued 
Executive  Order  No,  11322  to  Impiement  the 
latest,  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  of 
December  1966,  which  imposed  selective 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Department  found 
that  its  existing  export  controls  satisfactorily 
implemented  the  Executive  Order.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967.  however,  the  Department 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  U.S.  vessels  and 
aircraft  from  transporting  certain  com- 
modities from  and  to  Southern  Rhodesia.^ 

ANTIBOYCOTT 

An  additional  responsibility  was  given  the 
Department  of  Commerce  when  the  Congress 
amended  the  Export  Control  Act  in  1965  by 
adding  Sec.  2.(4).  Therein  the  Congress 
further  declared  that  "it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  (Ai  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imfxjsed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  tlie  United  States  and  (B)  to 
encourage  and  request  domestic  concerns 
engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse  to  take  any 
action,  including  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion, or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered 
or  impwsed  by  any  foreign  country  against 
■V  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
\  To  implement  this  provision  of  the  Act. 
Vie  Dep.utmenfs  Oftice  of  Export  Control 
phijltshed  its  ■■uiitl-boycotl"  regulation  on 
September  23.  1965.  This  set  forth  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  stated  in  the  Act, 
and,  beginning  October  7.  1965.  required  ex- 
porters to  report  requests  made  of  them  to 
take  any  action,  or  furnish  any  information, 
furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive  trade 
practice  against  a  foreign  country  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  A  special  form  was  pro- 
vided for  ihe.se  reports,  which  included  a 
clear  statement  of  the  United  States  policy 
and  a  request  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  U.S.  firms  should  not  comply  with  re- 
quirements having  the  effect  of  furthering 
or  supporting  restrictive  trade  practices. 

There  have  been  some  administrative  mod- 
ifications of  the  regulation  and  the  reporting 
requirement  during  the  past  year.  Based 
upon  discussions  with  businessmen  and 
other  interested  parties,  the  Department  de- 
cided to  change  the  reporting  requirement, 
as  of  .^pril  1,  1966.  to  allow  firms  having 
multiple  transactions  with  the  same  foreign 
Importer  to  submit  their  reports  of  these 
transactions  on  a  quarterly,  rather  than  a 
case-by-case,  basis.  Also,  it  was  decided,  as 
of  October  21.  1966.  that  shipping  restric- 
tions aimed  at  insuring  the  safe  delivery  of 
goods  were  not  appropriate  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  and  need  not  be  reported. 

In  an  efTort  to  reach  the  American  busi- 
ness community,  extensive  publicity  was 
given  the  regulation  and  the  reporting  re- 
quirement through  newspapers,  magazines. 
trade  associations,  articles  In  "International 
Commerce."  hand-outs  by  Department  of 
Commerce  field  ofHces,  and  by  direct  contact 
with  individuals  and  firms  known  to  be  trad- 
ing with  Arab  countries. 

Since  the  reporting  requirement  was  put 
into  eiTect.  and  through  February  28.  1967, 
a  total  of  8,063  reports  of  restrictive  trade 
practices  by  Arab  countries  against  Israel 
-'i.ive  been  received.  These  covered  9.820  re- 
quests for  action  supporting  restrictive  trade 
practlcs.  {The  latter  is  larger  than  the  num- 


■  This  order  was  Issued  under  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1946  and  the  Executive 
Order. 
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ber  cf  reports  because  of  multiple  requests 
on  the  same  transaction  in  some  instances.) 
Of  these  requests  4,815  covered  requests  for 
certification  that  goods  were  not  of  Israeli 
origin  or  contained  no  material  of  such 
origin;  3.349  covered  demands  for  certifica- 
tion that  the  carrying  vessels  were  not  black- 
listed; 1,559  covered  miscellaneous  certifica- 
tion that  the  insurance  company  was  not 
blacklisted,  that  West  German  reparations 
v\ere  not  Involved,  etc.;  and  97.  or  less  than 
1  percent,  were  requests  for  certifications 
that  the  exporter  has  no  subsidiaries  or 
financial  Interest  in  Israel. 

CATTLE  HIDES,  CALF  AND  KIP  SKINS,  AND 
BOVINE  LEATHER 

On  November  7.  1966,  the  Department  re- 
moved the  short  supply  export  control  of 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins,  and  bovine 
leather.  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
placed  these  commodities  under  general  li- 
cense to  all  destinations,  except  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  Cuba. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  POLICY  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

FIRST  QUARTER  1967 

Licensing  policy  toward  Southern  Rhodesia 
The  United  States  Imposes  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia  pursuant  to 
our  policy  of  supporting  the  U.N.  Security 
Council's  resolutions  condemning  that  coun- 
try's unilateral  declaration  of  Independence. 
On  January  5,  1967,  the  President  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11322,  Implementing  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council's  Resolution 
No.  232  of  December  16.  1966.  The  Depart- 
ment foifnd  that  its  existing  export  controls 
satisfactorily  implemented  the  Executive 
Order.  Virtually  all  commodity  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  have  been  placed  under 
the  validated  export  license  requirement, 
and  only  commodities  clearly  of  humanitar- 
ian nature,  such  as  medicines,  are  exceptions. 
To  further  strengthen  U.S.  policy,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Issued  a  Transportation  Order  which  pro- 
hibits U.S.  vessels  and  aircraft  from  trans- 
porting certain  commodities  from  and  to 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Activities  under  the  antiboycott  regulations 
Exporters  are  required  to  submit  either 
single  or  quarterly  reports  covering  transac- 
tions for  which  they  receive  requests  for 
action  or  information  having  the  effect  of 
futhering  or  supporting  foreign  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

Recent  changes  In  the  regulations  on  such 
reporting  were  announced  in  the  78th  Quar- 
terly Report. 

The  total  number  of  reports  reflecting  re- 
strictive trade  practices  of  different  countries 
filed  by  U.S.  firms  received  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1967  by  the  Department  was  1,966. 
Prom  October  7,  1965,  when  the  reporting  re- 
quirements became  effective,  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  1967,  6,256  reports  have  been 
received. 


MENDON  TERCENTENARY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
which  I  have  the  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  representing  in  this  Congress,  has 
a  most  unique  and  distinctive  record  in 
that  this  month  three  of  the  communi- 
ties in  the  district  are  observing  anniver- 
sary celebrations  marking  prominent 
historic  dates  going  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  this  gresit  land  of  ours. 

This  is  a  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  or  even  approached 
by  any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  only  because  Massa- 
chusetts has  such  rich  historic  associa- 
tions going  back  to  the  founding  of  our 


Nation  that  these  noteworthy  events  are 
now  taking  place.  «*^ 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  community 
of  Mendon,  which  is  celebrating  its  ter- 
centenary, and  the  towns  of  Ashby  and 
Hubbardston,  which  are  celebrating 
their  200th  anniversaries. 

Today  I  am  indeed  pleased  and  proud 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  in  my 
district.  From  this  settlement  Later  came 
the  thriving  and  prosperous  communi- 
ties of  Bellingham,  Uxbridge.  Upton, 
Milford,  and  Blackstone.  Subsequently 
Northbridge  was  founded  from  a  part  of 
Uxbridge,  Hopedale  from  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  and  Millville  fi-om  Blackstone.  As 
it  can  be  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mendon, 
which  is  the  second  oldest  town  in 
Worcester  County,  can  truly  be  called 
the  "mother  of  towns." 

In  addition,  Mendon  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neer towns  of  America,  because  its  be- 
ginnings go  back  to  the  very  earliest  days 
of  American  history.  The  early  settlers 
of  Mendon  helped  to  carve  American 
civilization  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
helped  to  forge  the  proud  heritage  which 
has  made  our  Nation  what  it  is  today 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Mendon  starts  on  May 
28.  1659,  when  the  general  court  ap- 
proved the  petition  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  Braintree  and  WejTnouth  to  settle  a 
new  town.  The  next  important  date  in 
the  history  of  the  town  and  the  one  being 
celebrated  this  year  is  May  15,  1667, 
when  the  general  court  approved  the 
petition  of  Squinshepauke  to  incorporate 
as  the  town  of  Mendon  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Mass.  This  act  of  incorpora- 
tion marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  of  Mendon.  It  has  been 
an  illustrious  history  indeed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  cite  at  this  point  the  pre- 
amble to  the  written  record  of  the  first 
town  meeting  on  June  7,  1667,  which  in 
simple  terms  describes  the  momentous 
event  of  the  birth  of  a  new  community: 

The  Honored  General  Court  was  pleased 
to  make  this  Plantation  a  Town,  the  15th 
day  of  May,  1667,  and  named  it  Mendon,  and 
adorned  it  with  several  large  Privileges,  and 
confirmed  their  lines  and  lands  within  the 
bounds  thereof  to  the  present  Inhabitants 
and  their  successors,  as  by  the  said  Court 
Act  doth  appear,  which  land  was  ptirchased 
of  the  Indians,  as  by  their  Deed  will  appear. 

In  this  book  Is  set  down  the  TransEictlons 
of  the  Town  since  they  had  their  Privileges, 
being  a  Day  Book  for  this  year  1667  and  so 
on  yearly. 

The  Freemen  and  the  rest  of  the  Inhab- 
itants met  and  June  7  '67  them  did  choose 
for  their  Selectmen.  Col.  William  Crown. 
Goodman  Benjamin  Albee,  Ferdinand 
Thayer.  Daniel  Lovett.  and  John  Thompson, 
Senior,  and  Col.  Crown.  Register. 

Savage  Indian  raids  during  King 
Philip's  War  brought  disaster  to  the  lit- 
tle settlement  of  Mendon.  The  town  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  Indians 
when  on  July  14,  1675,  the  Nipmucks 
raided  the  community  and  killed  five 
settlers.  Fearing  additional  Indian  at- 
tacks, the  remaining  settlers  returned  to 
Braintree. 

This  proved  to  be  a  wise  decision  be- 
cause Mendon  the  following  year  was 
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sacked  by  marauding  Indians  who 
bunied  the  meetinghouse  and  all  the 
settlement  homes  including  sheds  and 
bams.  Mendon  was  one  of  12  towns  com- 
pleted wiped  out  by  King  Philip. 

Gradually  the  settlers  returned,  but 
the  town  grew  slowly  since  the  times 
were  troubled.  There  was  the  constint 
threat  of  Indian  warfare  and  the  few 
perilous  periods  of  uneasy  peace  did  not 
encourage  the  settlement  of  frontier 
towns  like  Mendon  which  were  far  re- 
moved from  their  neighbors.  Despite 
these  hazards  Mendon  continued  to  grow 
and  the  names  of  20  heads  of  families 
are  listed  In  the  town  annals  of  1680 
By  1690  there  were  50  families  in  the 
settlement. 

Mendon,  however,  remained  a  frontier 
town  and  was  so  designated  by  the  gen- 
eral court  In  1699.  This  designation  en- 
titled Mendon  to  military  assistance  In 
case  of  Indian  trouble. 

Town  records  show  that  105  men  from 
Mendon  fought  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars  of  1754  to  1763,  and  it  is  here 
that  Mendon  men  gained  valuable  mili- 
tary experience  which  was  to  be  .so  help- 
ful during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
this  War  for  Independence.  164  men 
served  from  Mendon.  Including  Gen. 
Alexander  Scammel  who  was  adjutant 
general  and  trusted  friend  of  General 
Washington. 

Since  its  early  beginnings.  Mendon  has 
been  primarily  a  rural  community  and 
for  many  years  farming,  mainly  dairy, 
and  poultry  and  egg  production,  was  the 
main  occupation.  There  was  consider- 
able boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  from 
1845  to  1878,  but  the  last  of  six  manu- 
facturers closed  down  In  1888.  While 
there  Is  still  some  farming  In  Mendon, 
the  community  Is  now  mainly  a  residen- 
tial town  with  Its  people  finding  employ- 
ment In  nearby  Industrial  cities  and 
towns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  300  years  is  a  long  time  In 
any  country's  history,  but  It  is  truly  a 
vast  span  in  the  history  of  civilization  In 
North  America.  When  the  citizens  of 
Mendon  were  observing  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  town's  incorporation,  they 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Mendon  s  existence  constituted 
a  remarkable  record.  They  were  right. 

One  of  the  speakers  of  that  long  ago 
day.  May  15,  1867.  took  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  only  49  other  Massachusetts 
towns  had  as  then  been  entitled  to  cele- 
brate such  a  bicentennial  He  continued : 

Two  hundred  years  ago!  And  what  changes 
have  been  wrought  In  that  period  of  tlme^ 
Two  centuries  have  moved  ihe  line  of  the 
frontier  from  the  Blaclcstone  to  west  of  the 
Mluourl.  Two  centuries  back,  and  our  fore- 
fathers stood  picket  upon  these  green  hills 
of  ours  ready  to  respond  to  the  Interrogatory. 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  Today,  we 
are  assembled  undisturbed  by  the  war-whoop 
of  the  Indian,  or  the  alarms  of  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Mendon.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  special  resolution  extending 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  House 
to  the  community  of  Mendon  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  outstanding  anniversary. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  glad 


to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  town  of  Mendon  which  traces 
its  origin  to  the  bitter  sacrifices  and  hard 
work  of  its  pioneer  settlers. 

The  founders  of  Mendon  were  a  devout 
and  patriotic  people  Among  their  first 
acts  was  the  erection  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship and  meetinghou.se.  a  school,  and 
later  on  a  library  It  is  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  towrus  like  Mendon,  origi- 
nated in  travail,  painstaking  work,  and 
bitter  .sacrifice  helped  to  build  the  Na- 
tion These  pioneer  settlers  left  u.s  with 
a  tradition,  a  way  of  life,  a  civilization 
and  heritage  which  continue  to  inspire 
and  enrich  us  to  thi.s  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
to  represent  the  lovely  town  of  Mendon 
in  the  Congress  and  I  am  highly 
privileged  to  hail,  salute,  and  congratu- 
late the  townspeople  of  this  ouUtanding 
community  on  the  occasion  of  its  300th 
anniversary 

In  the  preparation  of  these  remarks 
about  Mendon's  early  history,  I  am  pmr- 
ticularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Hackett. 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Mendon 
Historical  Society,  for  the  use  of  his 
manuscript  givlnt;  an  account  of  the  town 
history  prepared  for  the  Mendon  tercen- 
tenary celebration.  Others  on  the  com- 
mittee a.ssisting  Mr  Hackett  are  Miss 
Florence  Aldrich.  Mrs.  A.  Sumner  Cole- 
man. Mrs.  Vestella  Daniels.  Lewis  Hol- 
brook.  Mrs.  Edward  Hummel,  and  Mrs. 
Joyce  Kayarian. 

The  text  of  my  special  congratulatory 
resolution  on  Mendon  follows : 
H    Res    573 

Whereft.s  the  year  1967  marks  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Mendon.  Massachusetts,  on 
May  15.  1967;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Its  settlement  In 
1666  the  people  of  Mendon  have  flgtired  con- 
spicuously in  the  founding,  growth,  and  de- 
fense of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  t«rrent<'nary 
anniversary  of  .Mendon  will  be  c«'lebrated 
June  22  t^u-ouj<h  June  25.  1967.  with  impres- 
sive community  ceremonies,  large  public 
6;atherlngs,  and  widespread  participation  of 
Massachusetts  citizens  and  visitors  from 
other  States  and  pl.icee.  and 

Whereas  Mendon  Is  a  beautiful  community 
rich  In  historic  interest,  well  known  for  Its 
patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  Its  many 
famous  sons  and  daughters  who  distinguished 
themselves  In  many  fields  of  endeavor  .xnd 
many  facets  of  .American  civilization:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

RffioUcd.  Tliat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  U«  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
RepresentAtlvea  further  expreeses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Mendon  during 
the  past  three  hundred  years 


CONFERRAL  OF  THE  HONORARY 
DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
UPON  HON.  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 
BY  YESHIVA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
12.  1967.  Yeshiva  University  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  was 


privileged  to  participate  in  this  presen- 
tation to  Secretary  Gardner. 

In  introducing  the  Secretaiy,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph H.  Lookstein  expre.ssed  the  feelings 
of  all  who  have  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  knowing  the  Secretary.  He  said: 

The  rays  of  pride  in  him  that  his  country- 
men feel  and  the  glow  of  satl-sfactlon  over 
his  accomplishments  will  follow  him  where, 
soever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues,  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Look- 
stein. the  citation  by  Yeshiva  University 
President  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin  of  the 
honorary  degree  conferred  upon  Secre- 
tary Gardner,  and  the  text  of  the  Secre- 
tai-j's  speech  at  the  university's  36th 
annual  commencement  exercises: 
Prese.ntation  or  Hon.  John  W  Gardner 
(By  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Lookstein  upon  conferral 

ot    honorary    degree.    36th    annual    com- 
mencement  exercises.   Yeshiva   University, 

June  12.  1967) 

Mr  President,  occasionally,  though  .-ilas 
infrequently,  there  suddenly  appears  upon 
the  stage  of  society  an  arresting  and  exciting 
personallry.  and  all  Intuitively  sense  that  a 
heroic  role  Is  about  to  be  performed  In  the 
stirring  drama  of  life. 

That  was  the  feeling  of  all  Americans 
when  the  cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  .ind  Welfare  was  accepted  by  the 
Illustrious  Dr    John  William  Gardner. 

"He  grew  up."  says  his  mother,  "with  a 
book  in  his  hand  '  Not  a  bad  way  to  grow 
up  for  one  whom  destiny  marked  for  great- 
nes-s.  He  wrote  short  stories  in  his  youth, 
but  apparently  that  was  hardly  the  medium 
for  one  destined  to  compose  an  impressive 
chronicle  of  achievements.  He  taught  Psy- 
chology In  several  women's  colleges,  and  his 
students  must  have  been  Impressed  by  his 
commanding  presence,  no  less  than  by  his 
erudition 

Soon  came  World  War  II  and  he  Joined  the 
Marines  He  served  on  several  fronts  In  the 
Ehiropean  theatre.  At  demobilization  and 
while  yet  in  his  Marine  greens  he  was  offered 
a  post  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Pres- 
ently he  rose  to  the  presidency  of  that  fa- 
mous Foundation,  which  dispenses  millions 
for  the  advancement  of  education. 

Eighteen  months  ago  he  became  the  sixth 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Under  him  Is  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thou.sand  employees,  and  at  his 
disposal  Is  a  budget  of  some  thirteen  billion 
dollars  What  Is  the  social  objective  of  this 
huge  operation  and  what  are  the  welfare  and 
moral  targets  of  its  valiant  and  spirited 
leader''  Simply  put.  it  i.';  to  hasten  the  realUa- 
tion  of  the  Great  Society  projected  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  eagerly  awaited  by  every 
American.  If  our  collective  expectations  will 
be  fulfilled  It  will  be  primarily  because  of 
this  remarkable  man  of  vision,  courage  and 
creative  energy 

We  know  not  what  destiny  holds  In  store 
for  him  We  know  only  that  many  triumphs 
and  achievements  lie  ahead  for  him  and. 
through  him.  for  us 

Mr  President  This  active  and  versatile 
man  Is  also  capable  of  enjoying  peace  and 
serenity  In  his  back  garden  he  loves  to 
relax,  always  shifting  position  to  stay  in  the 
sun  May  we  assure  him  that  he  need  do 
this  no  longer  The  rays  of  pride  in  him  that 
his  countrymen  feel  and  their  glow  of  satls- 
f.ictlon  over  his  accomplishments  will  follow 
him  always  wheresoever  he  may  be. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  present  Dr  John 
W  Gardner  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
honoris  causa. 


June  21,  1967 
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CrrATiON 
(By  Dr.   Samuel   Belkln.   president,   Yeshiva 
University,  In  conferring  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Hon.  John  W. 
Gardner.     36th     Annual     CJonimencement 
Exercises,  June  12.  1967) 
As  a   distinguished   scholar   and   eminent 
educator  you  champion  the  finest  Intellectual 
traditions  In  America.  As  an  efflclent  over- 
seer of   our   national   system    of   education, 
public  welfare,  and   health,  you   use  studi- 
ously the  power  of  your  office  to  nurture  Ideas 
and  encourage  scholars  and  scientists   who 
expound  them.  Neither  pressure  nor  expedi- 
ency could  override  your  reasoned  and  ma- 
ture Judgment. 

With  high  esteem,  we  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

In  token  thereof,  I  cause  to  be  nlaced 
over  your  shoulders  the  visible  symbol  of  our 
high  regard  for  you.  and  I  hand  you  this 
diploma. 


Remarks  by  John  W    Gardner.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary OP  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Let  me  say  a  word  about   the  world  you 
are  going  out  into,  and  about  your  own  fu- 
ture in  it. 

It  isn't  a  naturally  Just,  or  kindly,  or 
friendly  or  orderly  world.  It  never  was  It 
never  will  be. 

In  some  communities  and  nations,  at  some 
moments  in  history,  men  have  succeeded  in 
creating  social  institutions  and  traditions 
that  temper  the  natural  ferocity  of  the 
species.  But  only  with  difficulty  and  only 
through  unceasing  effort. 

To  the  extent  that  the  ideals  of  freedom. 
Justice,  brotherhood  and  individual  fulfill- 
ment have  been  extended  and  made  real,  It 
has  happened  because  some  men  and  wornen 
have  had  the  Irrepressible  conviction  that 
betterment  of  the  human  condition  Is  dos- 
slble.  ^ 

I  honor  that  Irrepressible  conviction.  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  share  it. 

The  young  people  of  this  generation  are 
perhaps  more  alert  to  the  problems  of  the 
larger  society  than  any  preceding  generation 
has  been.  But  for  all  their  activism  they 
show  every  indication  of  following  the  fa- 
miliar trend— a  few  years  of  Indignant  con- 
cern for  social  betterment,  characterized  by 
a  demand  for  Immediate  solutions  to  all  the 
world's  problems,  and  then  a  trailing  off  into 
the  apathy  and  disinterest  of  the  young 
executive  or  professional. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  the  toughest  problems 
•acing  your  generation,  there  are  some  classic 
•orms  of  escape 

One  Is  to  get  so  wrapped  up  In  your  per- 
sonal life— Job.  family,  bills,  house  repairs, 
arldge  parties,  office  politics,  neighborhood 
wclal  competition,  and  the  like  that  there 
;ust  isn't  any  time  for  the  larger  problems 
3f  the  day. 

A  more  subtle  exit  from  the  grimy  prob- 
•ems  of  the  day  is  to  immerse  oneself  so 
leeply  in  a  specialized  professional  field  that 
Me  larger  community  virtually  ceases  to 
wist.  This  is  a  particularly  good  way  out 
owause  the  rewards  of  professional  speclali- 
atlon  are  very  great  today,  so  you  may  be- 
come rich  and  famous  while  you  are  ignoring 
"ne  nation's  problems. 

Still  another  and  Infinitely  devious  means 
w  turning  your  back  on  the  larger  commu- 
aity  Is  to  assert  that  the  whole  society  is  so 
wiTupt  that  nothing  can  save  it.  Such  moral 
Jajnesmanshlp  relieves  the  gamesman  of  all 
[wponslblllty.  With  one  shrug  he  shakes  off 
■he  burden  that  serious  men  have  carried 
•fom  the  beginning  of  time,  the  struggle  to 
"ake  an  imperfect  society  work. 

A  variation  on  that  theme  is  to  tell  your- 
*«  that  the  society  has  fallen  Into  the 
*nds  of  unworthy  people,  and  that  vlrtu- 
^.  clear-eyed  spirits  such  as  yourself 
■"ven't  a  chance.  You  can  suck  that  lolli- 


pop of  self  deceit  all  your  Ufa  long  and  die 
secure  In  the  beUef  that  the  world  would 
have  been  different  had  they  turned  It  over 
to  you. 

Unfortunately  we  can  no  longer  afford 
such  escapism  on  the  part  of  oiw  best  young 
people.  They  must  lend  a  hand.  In  doing  so 
they  will  be  committing  themselves  to  an 
arduous  assignment. 

They  win  have  to  be  wUllng  to  undergo 
the  long,  hard  apprenUceshlp  that  Is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  change  In  the  modern 
world.  It's  a  complex  world.  It  can't  be  run 
by  the  untrained  or  changed  by  the 
untrained. 

And  after  they're  trained  they  have  to 
have  the  fortitude  and  the  staying  power 
essential  to  the  long,  difficult  task  of  accom- 
plishing social  change.  Making  a  bad  world 
better  Is  tough,  grinding,  never-ending  work 
Its  not  for  people  whose  chief  Interest  is 
In  posturing  or  striking  an  attitude  or 
banding  words  or  venting  the  anger  of  youth. 

To  suggest  the  scope  and  difficulty  of  the 
task  facing  us,  let  me  run  through  very 
quickly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  agenda 
for  your  generation. 

( 1 1  First,  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
your  generation,  as  it  was  for  my  generation 
and  my  parents'  generation,  will  be  to  build 
an  enduring  peace.  If  the  Viet  Nam  war  were 
to  end  tomorrow,  that  problem  would 
remain. 

The  task  Is  not  to  abolish  tensions  amon'' 
nations,  which  Is  quite  Impossible,  but  to 
create  procedures  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  will  hold  those  tensions  within 
safe  bounds. 

(2)  I'm  not  going  to  attempt  to  list  these 
problems  in  any  order  of  Importance,  but 
Since  we  began  with  peace.  I  shall  list  next 
the  closely  related  problem  of  the  developing 
nations.  The  combination  of  poverty  and 
rising  expectations  that  exists  among  half 
the  world's  population  today  Is  as  volatile 
and  threatening  in  its  own  way  as  the 
thermonuclear  bomb. 

(3)  Third  is  the  problem  of  population 
control.  Throughout  the  world  there  Is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  un- 
bridled population  growth.  There  are  now 
about  3.3  billion  people  In  the  world.  By  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  an  estimated  7  5  bil- 
lion, most  of  them  hungry.  And  as  Harrison 
Brown  says,  "Hungry  people  are 
combustible." 

(4)  The  fourth  Item  on  my  list  Is  equality 
of  opportunity.  Today,  racial  discrimination 
Is  the  chief  barrier  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  is  why  It  Is  unquestionably 
our  number  one  domestic  problem.  But  the 
racial  front  Is  not  the  only  one  on  which  we 
are  struggling  to  provide  equal  access  to  the 
benefits  of  American  life.  There  are  other 
massive  barriers  to  Individual  fulfillment- 
poverty.  Illness,  Ignorance,  physical  and 
mental  handicaps.  Our  goal  today  Is  breath- 
taking In  scope,  but  easy  to  describe  We 
don't  want  anyone  to  be  hurt  or  handi- 
capped or  shut  out  from  the  Ufe  of  the  so- 
cl/ty  by  circumstances  that  can  be 
prevented. 

(5)  The  fifth  problem  on  my  list  Is  a 
corollary  to  the  fourth.  It  la  to  create  an 
educational  system  that  will  provide  the 
maximum  individual  fulfilment  for  each 
American.  In  the  slums  of  our  great  cities 
today  boys  and  girls  who  could  easily  be 
brought  to  the  fiUl  use  of  their  powers  are 
left  stunted.  Inarticulate  and  angry  We  need 
an  educational  system  that  will  lift  them 
We  need  schools  that  will  nurture  talent 
that  will  awaken  the  spark  of  curiosity  and 
eagerness  to  learn. 

(6)  Sixth,  we  must  bring  new  life  to  our 
cities.  Today  our  cities  are  plagued  with 
every  conceivable  111— apatby,  crime,  poverty 
racial  conflict,  slum  housing,  polluted  air 
and  water.  Inferior  schools  and  hospitals 
and  snarled  transportation.  The  flight  of  in- 
dustry and  middle  class  residents  to  the 


suburbs  has  left  the  city  shorn  not  only  of 
needed  tax  revenues,  but  of  part  of  its  lead- 
ership. We  are  going  to  have  to  do  more 
than  build  bridges  between  the  inner  city 
and  its  opulent  periphery.  We  need  a  totally 
new  concept  of  metropolitan  organization. 

(7)  Seventh  is  the  problem  of  our  natural 
environment.  We  can't  avoid  some  altera- 
tion of  the  natural  world  we  live  in.  But 
man,  even  Industrial  man.  is  a  part  of  nature, 
and  must  find  some  limit  to  the  headlong 
destruction  and  fouling  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. How  much  fouled  air  can  we 
breathe?  How  much  filth  can  we  spew  into 
our  rivers  and  lakes?  How  much  bleakness 
and  ugliness  can  we  tolerate? 

(8)  Eighth  is  the  problem  of  government 
the  age-old  problem  of  how  best  to  organize 
ourselves  to  accomplish  our  shared  purposes 
We  have  indulged  ourselves  far  too  long  in 
the  luxury  of  supposing  that  everything  in 
this  country  must  change  and  develop  except 
our  governmental  structure  and  processes. 

(9)  My  ninth  problem  concerns  economic 
growth .  Since  the  Great  Depression  we  have 
made  impressive  gains  in  .■itablllzUig  and 
managing  the  economy.  Because  of  what  we 
now  know  about  the  sources  of  economic 
growth  we  can  envisage  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources  and  more  Imagina- 
tive use  of  human  skills. 

(10)  The  final  Item  on  my  agenda  is  the 
relatwnshxp  of  the  individual  to  society  All 
that  we  achieve  must  finally  be  measured  In 
terms  of  its  effect  on  the  individual.  We  set 
out  to  create  a  free  and  Just  society  in  which 
the  individual  could  flourish.  But  our  highly 
organized  society  carries  its  own  threat!  to 
individuality. 

The  threats  need  not  materialize.  We  can't 
escape  size  and  complexity  In  our  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  but  we  can  design 
them  so  that  they  serve  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  system.  Our  goal  should  be  a 
society  designed  for  people,  and  if  we  want 
It  badly  enough,  we  can  have  it 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the  prob- 
lems that  constitute  the  agenda  for  vour 
generation. 

If  enough  of  our  young  people  are  wllline 
to   commit    themselves    to    the   solution   o! 
those  problems,  then  I  have  some  hope  for 
the  years  ahead.  As  some  of  vou  know  I  have 
been   keenly   interested   In   what  It   Is   that 
makes  nations  decay.  And  as  those  of  you 
who  have  read  my  book  Self-Renewal  know 
the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the  decline 
of  nations  is  not  Inevitable.  As  I  said  In  the 
book  if  we  go  Into  a  decline,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  blame  the  Inexorable  forces  of  history 
It  will  be  an  avoidable  failure  of  the  mind 
and  heart  and  spirit  of  the  American  people 
We  now  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  nations 
die  from  within,  and  they  are  attacked  less 
often   by  traitors  within  the  gate  than   bv 
traitors     within     the     heart— complacency 
apathy,  cynicism,  Intolerance,  self-deception 
and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual to  lend  himself  to  any  worthy  com- 
mon purpose. 

But  what  would  such  a  worthy  common 
purpose  be? 

At  the  base  of  our  convictions  as  Americans 
Is  a  concern  that  each  Individual  have  the 
opportunity  to  grow  to  his  full  stature  and 
be  what  he  has  It  In  him  to  be. 

When  this  Nation  began,  a  good  many  peo- 
ple would  have  said  that  the  chief  require- 
ment to  achieve  that  goal  was  freedom  from 
political  oppression. 

Now  we  know  that  there  are  other  and 
more  subtle  tyrants  than  kings  or  dictators 

Ignorance  is  such  a  tyrant.  Poverty  is  an- 
other. Racial  discrimination  another.  Physi- 
cal Illness  or  incapacity  another.  Mental  Ill- 
ness another. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  national  ef- 
fort to  combat  all  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vent  individual  fulfillment  or  stunt  human 
growth.  It  is  an  effort  of  extraordinary  mag- 
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mtude.  worthy  of  free  men.  It  is  an  eflort 
that  Is  almost  tota.ly  unreccgnized  by  the 
press  and  t!.e  pub:ic  It  Is  an  efTort  that  is 
bomc'.irr.ei  mismanaged  ftnd  always  seems 
inadequ'.te. 

But  U  serves  the  deepest  and  truest  goals 
to  be  conceived  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people — the  relea.se  of  human 
potential,  the  enhancement  of  individual 
dignity,  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit. 

That's  what  t.ns  natKii  's  about. 


TRIBUTE       TO       VVCFT.       AND       ITS 
FOUNDER,    EDWARD    N     NOCKELS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  next  btalion  WCFL  m  Chi- 
cago wiU  celebrate  us  41st  birthday.  As 
the  "Voice  of  Labor,  the  property  oi  the 
500  000  families  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Industrial  Union 
Council,  the  first  and  now  the  only  radio 
station  owned  and  operated  by  oigani/ed 
labor,  it  has  served  with  truth  a:id  dy- 
namic effectiveness  labor.  Chicaguland. 
and  the  country  since  June  26.  1926.  a 
Friday  night.  For  all  my  colleagues  I 
extend  the  warm  congratulation  and  the 
every  good  wish  for  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State3 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  founder  of 
WCFTi.  Edward  N.  NockeLs.  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  from 
1901  until  his  death  in  1937.  is  not  wuh 
us  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
50.000-watt  station,  operating  24  hours 
a  day.  that  Is  a  monument  to  his  uncon- 
querable spirit,  his  tireless  drive,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  labor  He  was 
one  of  the  alltime  greats  in  the  long 
and  hard  struggle  of  the  organized  toil- 
ers to  gain  the  daylmht  Hi.s  death  came 
suddenly  and  when  the  sad  tidings 
reached  me  I  experienced  one  of  the 
great  griefs  of  my  life.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  wept  at  his  funeral  services 
and  when  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 

With   Ed   Nockels.   John   Pitzpatrick. 
long  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Victor  Olander.  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois   federation;    and 
John  Walker,  when  he  was  the  president 
of  the  Illinois  federation:  and  later  Reu- 
ben  Soderstrom,    his   successor,    I    had 
traveled,  hand  in  hand  as  it  were,  and 
truly  heart  in  heart,  through  the  stru*,'- 
gles.  the  hardships,  the  dreanis,  and  the 
triumphs  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
During  all  the  lean  and  sorrowing  years 
of   the  depression,   when   all   had   been 
wiped  away  and  only  faith  was  left,  with 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Ed  Nockels 
and  John  Fltzpatrick.  I  was  nightly  on 
WCFL  seeking  as  best  I  could  to  give 
some     encouragement     as     we     passed 
through    the    night    reaching    for    the 
dawning  of  a  happier  day.  My  service. 
of  course,  was  voluntary  and  unpaid.  So 
closely  were  Ed  Nockels.  John  Fitzpatrick 
and  I  imlted  in  our  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  touch  what^soever  of 
the  material  or  of  private  or  station  gain 
in  this  program  that  the  station  did  not 
accept  commercials,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram or  immediately  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing it.  1  think  back  often  of  these  days, 
and  of  lovable  and  devoted  Major  Holmes, 
the    announcer,    and   always    predomi- 
nantly of  Ed  Nockels.  founder  of  WCFL 
and  one  of  labors  giants. 
Responsibility    for    the    operation    of 


WCFL  rests  with  the  board  of  i:overnors. 
CtL-IUC  President  William  A.  Lee  is 
ciiairman  of  the  WCFL  board.  Other 
meinoer.-i  arc 

William  L  McFetridge.  president.  Chi- 
cago Flat  Janitors  Local  1,  and  vice  presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO 

Thomas  E.  Faul.  secretary-treasurer, 

CFL-IUC. 

Stanley  L.  Johnson,  executive  vice 
president.  Ilftnois  State  AFL-CIO. 

James  J  Hill,  president.  Division  241  of 
the  AmaU:amated  Transit  Union,  and 
inembois.  CFL-IUC  executive  board 

Management  of  the  station  is  Ken 
Draper. 

WCFL  has  never  changed  its  purpose 
during  Its  41-year  history.  CFL-IUC 
President  Lee  said : 

Our  program  philosophy  Is  simple  aud 
clcarcut  ...  to  bring  news,  comment,  dis- 
cussion, sports  and  tlie  best  in  music  to  the 
ever-gruwlng  ii.imber  of  families  who  turn  to 
WCFX.  for  information  and  entertainment 
.  .  .  v,3  expre;s  our  gratitude  to  the  pioneers 
of  organized  labor  who  created  WCFL.  Our 
purpose  today  is  la  the^r  tradition  To  maln- 
tlon  radio  station  WCFL  .  .  .  The  Voice  of 
Labor  .  .  as  the  avenue  for  all  in  our  listen- 
ing area  whose  purpose  is  to  make  their  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

Herr-  are  excerpts  from  an  address 
by  Mr.  Nockels  on  the  station's  10th 
birthday ; 

Congress  provided  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  grant 
licenses  and  renewals  of  licenses  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience aud  necessity  That  alone  was  to  be 
the  test  It  was  heralded  us  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  radio  listeners  cJT  America. 

What  IS  the  pu'oUc  Interest,  convenience 
and  necessity?  Labor  desires  to  discuss  this 
subject  It  is  always  new  in  this  country,  be- 
cause eventually  public  opinion  win  deter- 
iiune  what  kind  of  radio  programs  serve  the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  necessity 

May  we  be  permitted  to  call  your  attention 
to  wliat  labor  believes  constitutes  the  pub- 
lic interest,  convenience  and  necessity?  It  Is 
that  which  contributes  to  the  health,  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  Is  that 
which  provides  wholesome  entertainment 
increases  knowledge,  arouses  individual 
thinking,  inspires  noble  impulses,  strength- 
en., human  ties,  breaks  down  hatred,  en- 
courages respect  for  law  It  Is  that  %vhich 
aids  employment,  improves  the  standard 
of  living,  and  adds  to  the  peace  and  content- 
ment of  mankind 

WCFL.  The  Voice  of  Labor."  marches  for- 
ward There  will  be  no  barrier  too  high  which 
It  cannot  surmount— there  will  be  no  ob- 
stacle too  great  which  It  cannot  overcome 
The  dominating  spirit  of  determination  to 
win  its  just  rights,  which  Is  the  dominating 
force  characteristic  of  labor's  activities.  Is 
sufficient  proof  that  WCFL  wil  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  In  American  public 
life. 

WCFL.     "The     Voice     "f    Labor, '"     salutes 
America! 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  LIGHT- 
ING OF  RECREATIONAL  CENTERS 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  much  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to 
the  problems  of  idle  youth  facing  the 
long,  hot  summer  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  communities  across  the  coun- 


try have  not  devoted  sufficient  resources 
to  provide  adequate  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  employment  opportunities 
for  youngsters  during  the  summer 
months.  On  May  2  the  President  made  an 
ur'-;ent  ipqucst  to  the  Congress  asking 
tor  an  appropriation  of  S75  million  for 
summer  pro'-^rams.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  these  funds  would  be.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  to  "keep  schools,  libraries 
and  playgrounds  open,  build  swimming 
pools,  light  basketball  courts  and  base- 
ball diamonds  in  the  evenings." 

Congress  acted  with  dispatch  and 
passed  this  measure,  with  the  under- 
standing that  playground  liphting  was 
an  inteiiral  part  of  the  program.  The 
May  8  issue  of  the  weekly  News  Sum- 
mary issued  by  the  Office  of  Ecanomic 
Opportunity  begins  with  these  words: 

A  $75  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  summer  programs  for  youths  was  re- 
quested last  week  by  President  Johnson 
Mr  Johnson  told  Congress  that  funds  would 
bring  Job  skills  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  75.000  more  youths.  pro\  ide  recreation 
opportunities  for  more  than  1.000.000  more 
boys  and  girls,  and  keep  their  schools,  li- 
braries and  playgrounds  open,  build  swim- 
ming pix.ils.  provide  special  remedial  educa- 
tion courses  for  children,  light  their  basket- 
ball courts  and  baseball  diamonds  m  the 
I  icnings. 

These  identical  words  appeared  in  the 
May  29  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
weekly  New.s  Summary,  which  also  in- 
vited individual  community  action  agen- 
cies to  make  application  for  funds  for 
summer  projects. 

The  Miami  community  action  agency, 
in  my  district,  .-^ubniitted  the  appropri- 
ate applications  and  has  been  assured 
of  the  necessary  funds  for  a  summer 
program  to  operate  a  good  day  program. 
except  for  funds  to  provide  illumination. 
Incredible?  Yes.  but  also  true.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  now  says  they 
will  provide  money  for  operation  of  rec- 
reation programs,  insofar  as  this  means 
payment  of  salaries  of  youth  workers  to 
supervise  the  playground  or  the  swim- 
ming pool  at  night,  but  will  not  provide 
money  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  lights. 

I  hope  that  the  brilliant  social  plan- 
ners of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  reconsider  this  ill-advised 
bureaucratic  ruling.  In  order  to  assure 
t'.iat  such  a  policy  will  not  continue.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  specifically  di- 
recting Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  bill  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

H  R.  11072 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  community  action 
ager.cles  to  expand  their  funds  to  con- 
struct illumination  systems  for  public 
recreational  areas 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatr.es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrer.s  as^'-mblcd.  That  section 
205ia)  of  the  Economic  Opponunity  Act  of 
1'j64  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following  "Such  pro- 
grams may  also  include  programs  for  the 
construction  of  night  illumination  systems 
f.ir  public  recreational  areas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  patently  absurd  to 
provide   funds   for   a   program   'Tithout 
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allowing  lights  to  be  erected.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  this  regulation  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  request  nor  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  $75  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  potentially  explosive  sit- 
uation which  exists  in  many  of  our  cities 
today.  The  heat  of  the  summer  does  not 
cease  just  because  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  frustrations  of  idle  youth  may  fur- 
ther intensify  at  night.  The  recent  riots 
in  Tampa  and  Cincinnati  and  now  in 
Atlanta  have  all  started  during  the  night 
hours. 

I  think  we  have  an  obli.a:ation  to  our 
young  people — in  Miami,  aud  Detroit, 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York — to  see 
that  their  hopes  for  the  summer  are  ful- 
filled, and  to  use  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, make  summer  "a  time  of  oppor- 
tunity and  growth."  rather  than  one  of 
"emptiness  and  despair." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  quick  adoption  of 
my  bill  by  the  Hou.se  and  call  this  urgent 
matter  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 


US.  APPEALS  COURT  JUDGE  J. 
SKELLY  WRIGHT'S  DECISION  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S 
TRACK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. June  19.  1967,  U.S.  Appeals  Court 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  handed  down  a 
landmark  decision  permanently  enjoin- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  school  sys- 
tem from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
racial  or  economic  status  and  ordered 
that  the  track  system  be  abolished. 

This  decision  has  broad  implications 
for  the  whole  issue  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  northern  school  systems.  In  two 
a.spects  crucial  to  most  urban  popula- 
tions the  ruling  by  Judge  Wright  went 
beyond  the  basic  Supreme  Court  decree 
in  1954  forbidding  school  segregation. 
First,  he  extended  the  desegregation  doc- 
trine of  the  Supreme  Court  to  include 
de  facto  segregation  which  results  from 
"unintentional"  administrative  prac- 
tices, and  second,  he  introduced  a  wholly 
new  prohibition  against  substandard, 
aric',  therefore  discriminatory,  education 
of  the  poor,  regardless  of  race. 

Because  of  the  major  impact  this  de- 
cision would  have  on  nearly  every  school 
system  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  sure 
each  Member  of  Congress  will  want  to 
be  fully  informed  and  cognizant  of  the 
sweeping  details  of  Judge  Wright's  de- 
cision. Under  unanimous  consent  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
decision : 
(U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia  | 
Julius  W.  Hobson.  iNDivmrALLY  and  on  Be- 
half OF  Jean   Marie  Hobson   and  Julius 
W.  Hobson.  Jr..  et  al.  Plaintiffs  v.  Gael 
F.  Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
THE  District  of  Columbia,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
et  al.  Defendants — Civil  Action  No.  82-66 
William    M.    Kunstler.    Washington,    D.C., 
and  Jerry   D.   Anker.   Washington,  D.C..  for 
plaintiffs. 

Charles  T.  Duncan.  Corporation  Counsel 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Matthew  J. 
MuUaney,  Jr.,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 


and  James  M.  Cashman  and  Robert  R.  Red- 
mon,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  at   the 
time  of  trial,  for  defendants. 
Wright,  Circuit  Judge* : 

summary 

In  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  District  of 
Columbia's  racially  segregated  public  school 
system  violated  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  The  present  litigation, 
brought  in  behalf  of  Negro  as  well  as  poor 
children  generally  In  the  District's  public 
schools,  tests  the  ciirrent  compliance  of 
those  schools  with  the  principles  announced 
in  Boiling,  Its  companion  case.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954).  and  their  progeny.  The  basic  ques- 
tion presented  Is  whether  the  defendants, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  public  school  system  here,  un- 
constitutionally deprive  the  District's  Negro 
and  poor  public  school  children  of  their 
right  to  equal  educational  opportunity  with 
the  District's  white  and  more  aflBuent  public 
school  children.  This  court  concludes  that 
they  do. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  the  court 
makes  the  following  principal  findings  of 
fact: 

1.  Racially  and  Boclally  homogeneous 
schools  damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all 
children  who  attend  them — the  Negro,  the 
white,  the  poor  and  the  affluent — and  block 
the  attainment  of  the  broader  goals  of  dem- 
ocratic education,  whether  the  segregation 
occurs  by  law  or  by  fact. 

2.  The  scholastic  achievement  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  Negro  and  white,  Is 
strongly  related  to  the  racial  and  socio-eco- 
nomic composition  of  the  student  body  of 
his  school.  A  racially  and  socially  Integrated 
school  environment  Increases  the  scholastic 
achievement  of  the  disadvantaged  child  of 
whatever  race. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education,  which  Is  the 
statutory  head  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
District,  is  appointed  pursuant  to  a  quota 
system  which,  until  1962,  for  over  half  a 
century  had  limited  the  Negro  membership 
of  the  nine-man  Board  to  three.  Since  1962 
the  Negro  quota  on  the  Board  has  been  four, 
one  less  than  a  majority.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington which  is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
presently  has  a  population  over  60 '"c  Negro 
and  a  public  school  population  over  90  Tf 
Negro. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  by  the  School  Board  effectively  seg- 
regates the  Negro  and  the  poor  children  from 
the  white  and  the  more  affluent  children  in 
most  of  the  District's  public  schools.  This 
neighborhood  school  policy  Is  relaxed  by  the 
Board  through  the  use  of  optional  zones  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  white  children, 
usually  affluent  white  children,  "trapped" 
In  a  Negro  school  district,  to  "escape"  to  a 
"white"  or  more  nearly  white  school,  thus 
making  the  economic  and  racial  segregation 
of  the  public  school  children  more  complete 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  under  a  strict 
neighborhood  school  assignment  plan. 

5.  The  teachers  and  principals  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  assigned  so  that  generally 
the  race  of  the  faculty  is  the  same  as  the  race 
of  the  children.  Thus  most  of  the  schools  can 
be  Identified  as  "Negro"  or  "white,"  not  only 
by  reference  to  the  predominant  race  of  the 
children  attending,  but  by  the  predominant 
race  of  the  faculty  as  well.  The  heaviest  con- 
centration of  Negro  faculty,  usually  lOO^c,  is 
in  the  Negro  ghetto  schools. 

6.  The  median  annual  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture ($292)  in  the  predominantly  (85-100%) 
Negro  elementary  schools  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  a  flat  $100  below  the 
median  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  for  its 
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predominantly      1 85-100' i)      white     schools 
($392). 

7.  Generally  the  "whlto"  schools  are  un- 
derpopul.ited  while  the  "Negro"  schools  gen- 
erally are  overcrowded.  Moreover,  all  of  the 
white  elementary  tchools  hr.ve  kindergartens. 
Some  Negro  schools  are  without  kindergart- 
ens entirely  v.-hlle  other  Negro  schools  operate 
kindergartens  in  shifts  or  consecutive  ses- 
sions. In  addition  to  being  overcrowded  and 
short  on  kindergarten  space,  the  school 
buildings  in  the  Negro  slums  are  ancient  and 
run  down.  Only  recently,  through  the  use  of 
impact  aid  ajid  other  federal  funds,  have  the 
Negro  slum  schools  had  sufficient  textbooks 
for  the  children's  use. 

8.  As  they  proceed  through  the  Washing- 
ton school  system,  the  reading  scores  pri- 
marily of  the  Negro  and  poor  children,  but 
not  the  white  and  middle  class,  fall  increas- 
ingly behind  the  national  norm.  By  senior 
high  school  the  discrepancy  reaches  several 
grades. 

9.  The  track  system  as  used  In  the  District's 
public  schools  is  a  form  of  ability  grouping 
in  which  students  are  divided  in  separate, 
self-contained  curricula  or  tracks  ranging 
from  "Basic"  for  the  slow  student  to 
"Honors"  for  the  gifted. 

10.  The  aptitude  teste  used  to  assign  chil- 
dren to  the  various  tracks  are  standardized 
primarily  on  white  middle  class  children. 
Since  these  tests  do  not  relate  to  the  Negro 
and  disadvantaged  child,  track  assignment 
based  on  such  tests  relegates  Negro  and  dis- 
advantaged children  to  the  lower  traces  from 
which,  because  of  the  reduced  curricula  and 
the  absence  of  adequate  remedial  and  com- 
pensatory education,  as  well  as  continued  in- 
appropriate testing,  tlie  chance  of  escape  Is 
remote. 

11.  Education  in  the  lower  tracks  is  geareg 
to  what  Dr.  Hansen,  the  creator  of  the  track 
system,  calls  the  "blue  collar"  student.  Thus 
such  children,  so  stigmatized  by  inappropri- 
ate aptitude  testing  procedures,  are  denied 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  the  white  collar 
education  available  to  the  white  and  more 
affluent  children. 

Other  incidental,  but  highly  Indicative, 
findings  are  as  follows:  a.  The  June  1964- 
December  1965  study  by  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Army,  shows  that  55.3'; 
of  the  18-year-old8  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia failed  the  Armed  Services  mental 
test,  a  higher  percentage  than  any  of  the  50 
states,  b.  The  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  District's  public  schools  is  only 
slightly  below  the  national  average.  The 
1964-65  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report  on 
Governmental  Finances  shows,  however,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  spends  less  per 
capita  on  education  generally  than  all  states 
except  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  c.  The  same 
report  shows  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
spends  more  per  capita  on  police  protection 
than  all  states  without  exception.  In  fact, 
the  District  of  Columbia  spends  more  than 
double  any  state  other  than  Nevada,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  California.  The  infer- 
ences, including  those  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tionsliip  of  the  quality  of  education  to  crime, 
which  arise  from  these  findings  are  obvious. 
Indeed,  the  National  Crime  Commission's 
Task  Force  Report:  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime  indicates  that  the  very 
deficiencies  in  the  District's  public  school 
system  noted  by  the  record  in  this  case — 
prejudging,  through  inappropriate  testing, 
the  learning  abilities  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  as  inferior  to  the  white  middle  class 
child;  placing  the  child  in  lower  tracks  for 
reduced  education  based  on  such  tests,  thus 
Implementing  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
phenomenon  inherent  in  such  mlsjudg- 
ments;  placing  inferior  teachers  in  slum 
schools;  continuing  racial  and  economic 
segregation  of  pupUs;  providing  textbooks 
unrelated  to  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; inadequate  remedial  programs  for  off- 
setting initial  psychological  and  social  dif- 
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Acuities  of  the  disadvantaged  child — all 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  In  crime. 
particularly  Juvenile  crime 

In  sum,  all  of  the  evidence  In  this  case 
tends  to  show  that  the  Washington  school 
system  is  a  monument  to  the  cynicism  of 
the  power  structure  which  governs  the  vote- 
less capital  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth 

REMEDY 

To  correct  the  racial  and  economic  dis- 
crimination found  In  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system, 
the  court  has  Iseued  a  decree  attached  to  Us 
opinion  ordering:  1  An  Injunction  against 
racial  and  economic  discrimination  in  the 
public  school  system  here  2  Abolition  of  the 
track  system.  3.  Abolition  of  the  optional 
zones.  4.  Transportation  for  volunteering 
children  in  overcrowded  school  districts  east 
of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  underpopulated 
schools  west  of  the  Park.  5.  The  defendants, 
by  CX;tober  3,  1967.  to  file  for  approval  by  the 
court  a  plan  for  pupil  assignment  eliminat- 
ing the  racial  and  economic  discrimination 
found  to  exist  in  the  operation  of  the  Wash- 
ington public  school  system.  6.  Substantial 
Integration  of  the  faculty  of  each  school  be- 
ginning with  the  school  year  1967-68  7.  The 
defendanu,  by  October  2.  1967.  to  file  for 
approval  by  the  court  a  teacher  assignment 
plan  fully  Integrating  the  (acuity  of  each 
school. 

The  United  States  Is  Invited  to  Intervene 
In  these  proceedings  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  decree,  to  suggest  changes  In  the  de- 
cree, and  to  taUce  whatever  other  steps  It 
deems  appropriate  in  the  interest  of  public 
education  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

riNDINOS  OF  FACT 

/.  Student  seg'-egation 
A.  De  Jure  Segregation  and  Boiling  v  Sharpe 

Until  1954  the  public  schools  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  racially  segregated  by 
law.^  The  school  system  was  divided  up  into 
Division  I  (white)  and  Division  II  i Negro i 
each  with  Its  own  elementary  and  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  each  with  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  of  the  one  race  only 
The  two  Divisions  were  capp>ed  at  the  top  by 
a  single  Superintendent  A  few  administra- 
tive conunlttees  also  cut  across  Division  lines 

The  Negro  schools,  though  entirely  dis- 
jointed from  Dlvlston  I.  were  denied  the  con- 
solation of  equality  which  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  had  promised.  In  1949  the 
monumental     Strayer     Report ''     thoroughly 


'Excluded  from  the  first  public  schools  In 
the  Washington  area  when  they  opened  their 
doors  In  1805.  see  C  Green.  Washington 
Village  and  Capital  1800-1875.  at  43  il962t 
Negroes  here  won  their  first  opportunity  for 
a  tax-supported  education  In  1862.  when 
Congress  directed  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  to  aet  aside  10  :  of  the  taxes 
on  Negro  property  f'lr  support  of  the  primary 
school  education  of  Negro  children  Act  of 
May  21,  1862,  12  Stat  407  Enactment  of  this 
measure  climaxed  a  momentous  year  which 
first  saw  Congress  abolish  the  traces  of 
slavery  in  the  District,  then  the  municipal 
repeal  of  the  local  black  codes  and  curfew 
See  C.  Green,  lupra.  at  274  275  But  even  in 
so  enlightened  a  time  it  was  apparently  un- 
thinkable that  any  white  citizen  should  be 
expected  to  pay  through  taxation  for  Negro 
education.  In  the  next  92  years  Congress 
never  in  terms  dictated  that  dual,  segre- 
gated schools  should  be  maintained;  but  the 
progression  of  school  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing those  years  did  very  clearly  rest  on  a 
congreaslonal  assumption  that  segregation 
would  continue  See  Ca^r  v  Cormng,  86  US 
App.  DC.  173,  176-178.  182  P.  2d.  17-19 
(1950). 

'Pursuant  to  a  specific  congressional  re- 
quest. In  1948  a  team  of  Investigators  beaded 
by  Professor  George  Strayer  of  Columbia 
University  began  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 


documented  the  comparative  Inferiority  of 
Division  II  Its  classrooms  were  considerably 
more  crowded,  Its  buildings  older  and  shab- 
bier, Its  curricula  narrower.  Its  counseling 
services  less  adequate.  Its  supplies  more 
.scarce  ' 

The  next  year  our  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  District's 
segregated  school  system.  Judge  Edgerton 
dissenting  Carr  v  Corning.  86  US.  App  D.C. 
173.  182  F2d  14  il950).  Only  months  later. 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  decisions 
which  clearly/ threatened  the  viability  of  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  as  It  applied  to 
public  8chrx>l  education  Sueatt  v  Painter, 
339  US  629  (1950 1 ;  McLaunn  v.  Oklahoma 
State  Regenci  339  US  6n  il950).  Heedful 
that  this  doctrine  w<is  In  Its  t*;llght  In  the 
early  fifties  the  schoul  iidnunistraticn  began 
readying  itself  for  desegregation  should  that 
be  decreed.  Participating  in  these  explora- 
tions was  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  then  In  charge 
of  Division  I  elementary  schools  and  of  the 
curriculum  for  all  schools,  and  since  1958  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

In  1950  seven  Negro  students,  of  whom 
SfKjttswood  T.  Boiling  was  alphabetically  the 
first,  filed  suit  In  federal  court  seeking  ad- 
mission to  Sousa  Junior  High,  a  Division  I 
school  On  May  19.  1954.  in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe. 
347  US  497,  the  companion  case  to  Brown 
v.  Board  of  Edtication.  347  US  483.  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  segregation  In  Wash- 
ington's schools  was  incompatible  with  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
For  the  argument  on  remedy  Boiling  and 
Brown  were  consolidated.  A  year  and  two 
weeks  after  Brotm  I.  the  Court  In  Brown  II, 
349  US  294  (1955).  Issued  Its  famous  decree 
of  "all  deliberate  8p)eed'  and  noting  that 
■  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
District."  supra  at  299.  remanded  Boiling  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  federal  district 
court.  A  month  later,  whether  because  by 
that  time  plaintiffs  had  all  graduated  from 
the  Districts  schools  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
Boiling  action   was  dismissed. 

B  The  Board's  Desegregation  Plan 
1  As  the  Board  of  Education  correctly 
understood,  the  Boiling  decision  affected  the 
constitutional  rights  not  of  the  complainants 
alone  but  of  the  entire  Negro  community  In 
the  District  Accordingly,  within  the  week 
after  Boiling  and  Brown  I.  the  Board  of  Mu- 
catlon  released  a  plan  for  desegregation,  one 
drawn  up  tentatively  by  the  school  admin- 
istration the  year  before,  widely  known  as  the 
Corning  Plan  after  the  theu  Superintendent 
By  the  opening  of  school  In  September  1955  It 
was  In  full  effect. 

.As  for  placement  of  students,  the  plan  em- 
braced and  asserted  a  policy,  with  mcxllflca- 
tlons.  of  neighlxirhood  schools  That  Is.  geo- 
graphical b>)undajles  were  traced  around 
each  school,  the  school  s<:)mewhcre  near  the 
center  of  defined  area,  with  the  significant 
exceptions  noted  below  In  Section  I-D-3  and 
I-E  of  these  findings,  students  attending 
public  school  and  residing  within  each  en- 


Dlatrict    public    schools     Their    research    Is- 
sued In  a  980  page  report  released  In  1949 

*Carr  V  Corning,  ^up'a  Note  1.  86  U.S. 
App  D  C  at  186-189.  IS'J  F  .'d  at  27  JO  (  Edg- 
erton. J.  dissenting).  Ex  .A  16.  pp  47.  48. 
316.  318.  701  The  court  will  provide  cita- 
tions tLi  the  transcript  ( Tr  i  and  the  ex- 
hibits (Ex  I  when  Indulging  in  direct  quo- 
tation and  on  other  occasions  when  the 
court  feels  that  cites  will  be  an  aid  to  the 
parties  in  later  proceedings,  in  this  court  or 
on  appeal  These  citations  do  not  profess 
completeness,  redundancy  Is  Intentionally 
avoided,  and  the  court  may  have  omitted 
other  cites  which  the  parties  may  feel  sup- 
port, or  undercut.  Its  findings  "The  record, 
of  course.  Is  the  final  and  exclusive  arbiter 
Letter  exhibits  i  f  g  Ex  A  16i  are  those  in- 
troduced by  plaintiffs,  defendants'  exhibits 
have  numbers  only. 


closure  were  required  to  go  to  the  school  In- 
side that  enclosure.  (Tr.  135.)  Elementary 
school  districts  were  kept  compact  enough  so 
that  most  youngsters  could  easily  walk  to  the 
schools  from  their  homes,  usually  a  distance 
of  less  than  half  a  mile  (Tr.  3728,  3730.) 
Junior  high  school  zones  were  of  greater 
size — several  elementary  schools  "feeding" 
Into  one  Junior  high — and  senior  high  zones 
were  more  Inclusive  still  ' 

2.  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  have 
undeniable  advantages.  Neither  school  nor 
parents  need  bear  any  transportation  ex- 
penses, since  the  school  is  within  walking 
distance  of  home  Fcr  the  same  rea.son.  the 
safety  hazards  and  the  expense  ol  time  In- 
volved in  getting  from  home  to  school  are 
held  at  a  minimum;  iU;i:,  students  mav  con- 
veniently return  home  for  lunch,  and.  with 
no  school  bus  to  catch,  may  linger  after 
school  with  school  work  or  after-school  ac- 
tivities. Locating  schools  within  the  neigh- 
borhoods facilitates  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween school  and  parents,  and  gives  the 
student  a  chance  to  make  friends  during 
the  school  day  with  the  children  of  his  own 
age  who  live  near  his  home.  (Tr.  3120-3121; 
4047-4049;  5031-5035;  6091-6094,  6194- 
6196.1 

For  Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  how- 
ever, the  relevant  "neighborhoods"  so  ex- 
pand that  the  advantages  said  to  accrue  with 
neighborhood  schools  In  great  part  attenu- 
ate. {See  Tr.  198.)  As  shown  above,  those  ad- 
vantages primarily  depend  on  a  nelghbor- 
h(X>d  school  only  a  reasonable  vralk  from 
home;  and  the  maps  of  school  zone  lines 
In  the  city  make  It  clear  that  most  Washing- 
ton secondary  school  students  must  rely  on 
some  form  at  transptortatlon  In  getting  to 
and  from  school. 

C.  Washington  Residential  Patterns 
Adoption  of  a  neighborhood  policy  for 
student  assignment  inevitably  impresses  the 
racial  residential  patterns  within  the  city 
on  the  schools  with  dramatic  consequences. 
This  section  of  the  findings,  drawing  on  evi- 
dence scattered  through  the  exhibits,  will 
try  to  sketch  those  patterns  In  the  large. 
Below,  to  begin,  are  figures  graphing  the 
gradual  displacement  of  whites  by  Negroes  In 
the  city  and  In  its  schools 


Year 

Percent  Negro 

Percent  Nagro 
school 

1900    

32 
27 
28 
35 
40 
55 

":*: 

1930 

32.0 

1940 
1950 
1953       . 



39.0 
50  1 
56.8 

1960     

79,7 

1965  

89.4 

1966      .  

90.2 

Note  -t«hibit5  V  13.  7,  26.  146 
Washington's  white  families,  then,  are  In- 
creasingly few  in  number;  further  their 
residences  are  heavily  concentrated  In  one 
area  of  the  city,  the  area  west  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  « — the  western  fourth,  approximately,  of 
the  truncated  District  diamond.  The  Park  Is 


'  The  Strayer  Report  makes  It  appear  that 
before  1954  each  of  the  two  Divisions  cleaved 
to  something  resembling  a  neighborhood 
sch(X)l  policy.  Many  distortions,  however, 
were  obviously  at  work.  Areas  very  thinly 
populated  by  one  race  posed  a  challenge  to 
neighborhood"  segregated  schools  the 
Bi>ards  resolution  of  which  Is  not  clear.  All 
three  Negro  high  schools  in  1949  were  located 
within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  near  where 
Dunbar  now  stands 

•■  The  court  defines  Rock  Creek  Park  to  in- 
clude the  section  alongside  the  Parkway 
south  of  the  Zoo  leading  toward  the  Potomac 
River.  Local  usage  varies  on  this  question.  In 
that  section  the  Park,  while  still  a  natural 
barrier  between  east  and  west.  Is  easily 
forded  at  several  crossings. 
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a  verdant  curtain  which  draws  through  the 
city.  It  has  long  been  true  that  virtually 
every  residence  west  of  the  Park  Is  white.' 
It  Is  now  true  that  east  of  the  Park  the  city 
is  very  heavily  Negro.'  Twenty-seven  years 
ago  whites  constituted  at  least  a  one-third 
minority  in  every  neighborhood  In  the  city. 
(Ex.  A-16,  pp.  310-314.)  But  the  rapid  white 
outmlgratlon  from  Washington  Into  the  "Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  suburbs  ever  since  1948, 
the  year  of  peak  white  population,  has 
evidently  depleted  the  supply  of  whites  In 
many  areas. 

By  the  time  of  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  segre- 
gated residential  patterns  blighted  the  city. 
Since  then  the  conditions  have  worsened. 
White  families  have  deserted  the  Northeast, 
and  the  white  population  has  greatly  thinned 
In  the  high  Northwest  and  In  the  quadrant 
of  the  city  south  and  east  of  the  Anacostla 
River.  It  is  a  painful  Irony  that  In  the  very 
decade  in  which  society  has  intensified  Its 
efforts  In  facing  up  to  the  race  question, 
residential  segregation  In  Washington  has 
become  yet  more  complete. 

Many  whites  still  do  live  east  of  the  Park, 
especially  in  the  corridor  between  the  Park 
and  Parkway  and  16th  Street,  Including  the 
fashionable  DuPont  Circle  area,  and  In  the 
socially  variegated  Capitol  Hill  area.  But  they 
enroll  few  children  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, some  because  they  are  unattached  and 
the  others  because,  though  married,  they 
either  are  without  children  of  public  school 
age  or  place  their  children  In  private 
schools." 

D.  Segregation  1954-1967 

When  Washington  school  officials  decided 
to  go  on  a  neighborhood  school  system  In 
1954,  they  doubtless  were  aware  that  the  con- 
sequence of  their  decision  would  be  a  seri- 
ously segregated  educational  system.'  This 
tendency  toward  segregation  they  accen- 
tuated by  adopting  various  special  student- 
assignment  exceptions  to  the  neighborhood 
principle — "optional"  zones,  an  "optional 
feature,"  and  a  psychological  upset  provision 
(these  will  be  Individually  discussed  be- 
low)— all  calculated  to  release  many  white 
students  from  any  obligation  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  school  If  that  school  should 
be  predominantly  Negro.  The  consequence  of 
all  Its  policies  was  that  In  1954-55  27%  of 
all  Washington's  schools  were  100%  of  one 
race  or  another;  a  year  later  this  figure  was 
17 '^c.  (Ex.  7,  p.  49.)  Dr.  Hansen's  track  sys- 
tem, instituted  In  the  high  schools  in  1956 
and  extended  downward  to  the  Junior  high 
and    elementary    schools    In    1959,    had    the 


"  Except  for  the  lower  Georgetown  area, 
which  apparently  as  late  as  1940  was  heavily 
Negro.  See  E.  Orler,  Understanding  Washing- 
ton's Changing  Population  16-17   (1961). 

•"•  •  •  It  is  common  knowledge  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  local  real  estate  industry 
had  decided  [circa  1950],  whether  tacitly  or 
formally,  that  the  neighborhoods  east  of  the 
park  would  be  freely  open  to  Negro  expan- 
sion, whereas  those  on  the  west  would  remain 
reserved  for  whites.  A  few  Negroes  broke 
across  the  barrier,  but  in  the  main  the  line 
held.  "  O.  Grier  &  E.  Grier.  Equality  and  Be- 
yond 29  (1966). 

''  It  Is  possible  that  many  white  students 
In  this  area  through  one  channel  or  another 
manage  transfer  Into  white  schools  west  of 
the  Park. 

" In  these  findings  and  throughout  the 
opinion  of  law  "segregation"  will  denote  the 
state  of  racial  separateness  In  the  schools, 
regardless  of  cause.  For  expressing  the  de- 
gree of  segregation  in  Washington's  schools, 
the  court  will  call  a  school  "predominantly 
Negro  (or  white  i  if  85 'r  or  more  of  Its  stu- 
dents are  of  that  race.  This  cut-off  point  is 
relevant  to  evidence  adduced  by  the  parties 
respecting  the  state  of  segregation  beyond 
which  the  educational  and  social  advantages 
attached  to  Integration  disappear. 


tendency  of  resegregatlng  the  races  within 
the  Individual  school." 

In  1958-59,  an  elementary  school  racial 
count  uncovered  the  following  Information: 

[1958-59] 

Number  of 
elementary 
Percent  Negro:  schools 

90  to  100 68 

80  to  90 10 

70  to  80 7 

60  to  70 6 

50  to  60 3 

40to50 1 

30to40 1 

20  to  30 2 

10  to  20 1 

OtolO 18 

(Ex.  8,  p.  9.) 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1962-63 
the  record  Is  profuse  with  detail.  Here  Is  the 
racial  breakdown  of  all  the  schools,  first  for 
that  year  and  then  for  the  1966-67  school 
year  Just  drawing  to  a  close.i^ 


Percent  Negro  pupds 

Number  ol  schools— 

1962-63 

1966-67 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
85  to  100 

94 

11 

4 

3 

17 

17 
2 

1 
2 

1 

6 
0 
3 

1 

1 

109 

67to85 

q 

33  to  67"..       . 

If 

15  to  33.. 

^ 

Oto  15... 

9 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
85  to  100 

?7 

67to85 

1 

33  to  67 

I 

15to33 

n 

Oto  15 

1 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
85  to  100 

8 

67to85 

1 

33  to  67 

1 

15  to  33 

n 

Oto  15 

1 

In  1962-63,  of  the  13  elementary  schools 
west  of  the  Park,  12  were  predominantly  (85- 
100%)  white.  (The  last,  Jackson,  was  83% 
white.)  The  five  other  predominantly  white 
schools  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anacos- 
tla River.  This  year  (1966-^7)  every  one  of  11 
predominantly  white  schools  at  the  three 
levels  (9-1-1  +  1)  Is  west  of  the  Park,  and  so 
are  all  four  67-85%  white  schools.  The  only 
schools  west  of  the  Park  which  are  nof  pre- 
dominantly white  are  Western  High  and  Gor- 
don Junior  High,  both  In  the  33-67%  class. 

E.  Efforts  To  Correct  De  Facto  Segregation 
At  this  Juncture  It  becomes  relevant  to 
Inquire  Into  the  efforts  the  school  adminis- 
tration has  undertaken,  If  any,  "to  lessen  the 
massive  actual  segregation  which  these  fig- 
ures reveal. 

1.  One  witness,  a  school  system  engineer, 
testified  that  since  1962  the  school  system 
has  ventured  on  a  limited  policy  of  integra- 
tion, although  one  generally  confined  within 
the  neighborhood  principle.  (Tr.  3609-3615, 
3660-3668,  3725-3726,  3768-3760.)  This  policy, 
as  he  defined  It,  takes  effect  when  more  than 
a  trivial  number  of  whites  happen  to  live  in 
neighborhoods  In  which,  for  reasons  unre- 
lated to  race,  schools  are  due  to  be  built.  The 
substance  of  the  alleged  policy  Is  that  In 
these  clrctunstances  the  new  schools  will  be 


1°  The  track  system  and  Its  racial  implica- 
tions are  analyzed  in  these  findings  below. 

»  All  Information  In  these  findings  on  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools  is  drawn 
from  the  P  series  of  exhibits  and  also  Exhibit 
146. 

» Notice  that  the  middle  category  has 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  others. 


carefully  placed  within  the  neighborhoods  so 
that  their  white  enrollment  when  they  open 
win  be  as  high  as  possible.  The  hope  is  that 
the  attractiveness  of  the  new  school  will 
fasten  the  white  families  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  perhaps  lure  other  white  families 
In;  the  witness'  claim  was  that  this  integra- 
tion factor  is  sometimes  as  important  a  fac- 
tor as  cost  in  settling  on  the  location  of  a  new 
school. 

The  witness  conceded  that  the  policy  had 
never  been  clearly  articulated,  or  embodied 
In  a  written  memorandum,  or  even  approved 
by  the  School  Board,  originating  instead  with 
Dr.  Hansen.  And  other  evidence  verifies  that 
this  testimony  that  integration  Is  considered 
In  locating  school  sites  is  simply  untrue.  In 
September  1964,  two  years  after  he  sup- 
posedly announced  this  policy.  Dr.  Hansen 
notified  the  Board  that  Integration  was 
Ignored  in  the  placement  of  new  schools,  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  futile  (given  the 
rapid  racial  transitions  in  mixed  neighbor- 
hoods) and  "bad  educational  planning."  (Ex. 
36(c),  p.  23.) 

2.  An  instance  of  the  school  system's  con- 
cern for  student  integration  Is  the  WISE 
program,  discussed  in  these  findings  at  in- 
H-6  below.  Now  still  in  the  planning  stage, 
WISE  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  secondary 
schools  In  the  southern  half  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Park,  in  the  hope  that  these 
school  Improvements  will  stabilize  this  pres- 
ently integrated  neighborhood.  Financially 
the  program  will  depend  exclusively  on  fed- 
eral grants  under  Impact  aid  or  other  na- 
tional statutes. 

3.  Two  exceptions  which  the  schcxJl  ad- 
ministration has  carved  from  its  neighbor- 
hood policy  may  in  operation  be  achieving 
slight  integration;  if  this  results,  however. 
It  is  fortuitous,  for  the  school  administration 
disavows  here  any  intention  to  integrate. 

a.  The  first  of  these  exceptions  is  that 
youngsters  with  mental  or  emotional  dis- 
abilities, most  of  them  Negro,  through  the 
years  have  been  bused  at  public  expense 
from  their  homes  Into  special  instructional 
classes  meeting  in  approximately  35  elemen- 
tary schools  throughout  the  city.  (Tr.  139, 
2256-2257.)  This  past  year  slightly  more  than 
100  such  students,  half  of  them  Negro,  were 
so  depKwlted  in  the  schcxjls  west  of  the  Park. 
(Ex.  146.)  At  the  receiving  schools,  of  course, 
these  disabled  students  are  segregated  Into 
special  classrooms  set  aside  for  their  use  and 
generally  separated  from  the  regular  student 
body  of  the  school. 

b.  A  child  attending  a  school  overcrowded 
to  a  point  well  above  stated  capacity  may  be 
allowed  to  transfer  to  certain  underutilized 
schools  designated  "open."  (See  Tr.  125,  136, 
183,  2257,  2879;  Ex.  A-35(c),  pp.  18-19.  36; 
Ex.  N-9.)  Since  none  of  the  11  "open" 
schools  in  1965-66  was  predominantly  (85- 
100%)  Negro,  the  open  school  policy  evokes 
the  possibility  of  integration,  although  this 
Is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration, which  apparently  looks  forward 
to  ending  the  transfers  as  soon  as  adequate 
facilities  can  be  erected  in  the  now  over- 
crowded areas.  Further,  there  are  inhibitions 
on  the  right  to  transfer.  The  students  are, 
first,  responsible  for  furnishing  their  own 
transportation.  At  least  this  has  been  true 
until  a  year  ago,  and  the  recent  departure 
establishing  busing  is  apparently  limited  to 
situations  where  the  regular  school  is  over- 
crowded to  the  extreme  ptolnt  of  requiring 
shifts  or  consecutive  half-day  sessions.  {See 
Defendants'  Proposed  Findings,  p.  B-10.)  Of 
course,  the  failure  to  provide  transportation 
In  effect  biases  the  open-school  policy  In 
favor  of  families  fortunate  enough  economi- 
cally to  shoulder  transportation  expenses.  It 
Is  unclear,  moreover,  whether,  once  the  con- 
ditions of  under-  and  overcrowding  are  sat- 
isfied, the  student's  right  to  transfer  is  ab- 
solute, or  whether  clearance  on  academic  or 
other  grounds  must  first  be  secured  from  or 
renewed  by  some  school  official.  For  whatever 
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reason,  many  and  m  some  cases  most  of  the 
students  transferring  into  the  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  west  of  the  Park  are 
white  students  who  would  otherwise  have 
attended  schools  with  hiijher  Ne^o  concen- 
trations.'-' 

4.  When  the  subject  is  the  school  admin- 
istration's plans  for  curing  segregation,  once 
these  cited  Instances  are  dlscussfd  there  is 
virtually  nothing  left  to  s;iy   except  that  the 
administration  prides  Itself  on  the  constancy 
It  exhibits  in  lu  marruige  with  the  neighbor- 
hood policy.  It  has  e.xpre.ssed  little  interest 
In  and  done  nothing  about  locating  schcxjls 
on  the  borders  of  white  and  Negro  communi- 
ties, or  busing  stvidenis  from  east  of  Rock 
Creek    Park    Into    the    underutilized    white 
schools  west  of  that  divide  to  achieve  Inte- 
gration, or  building  schix)ls  in  the  Park  ac- 
'cesslble  from  east  and  west  alike    or  Prince- 
ton      Planning       contiguous       elementary 
schools."   or   establishing   Urge   educational 
complexes  drawing  students  from  through- 
out  the   city;    its   present    8300  000,000    six- 
year    plan    for    expan.sion    iind    construction 
envisages    none    of    these    altern.itlves     (Tr 
3713-3715,   3724  i    Many   of    the.se   ideas.    In- 
deed, have  apparently  never  even  been  con- 
sidered. (  See  Tr  2974,  2977,  3949  i  Dr  Hansen, 
for  ex-»mple.  although  he  h.\s  himself  looked 
at  the  literature  on  educational   ptirk.s,   has 
fall«d  to   order   any   studies   undertaken   re 
their  local  usefulness,   nor  has  he  broached 
the  subject  with  the  Board,  or  even  with  his 
own  staff,  at  least  until  this  suit  got  under 
way." 
(Tr.   179-182.  975,  3669-3670  » 

5.  The  attitude  toward  curing  segregation 
on  the  part  of  the  school  administration  Is 
concretely  exposed  by  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Dr,  Hansen's  report  to  the  Board 
In  1964.  In  June  of  that  year  the  Wiishlngton 
Urban  League  presented  a  report  on  school 
segregation  to  the  Board  of  Education  In 
open  meeting.  This  Urban  League  submission 
(Ex.  A-36(b|  )  urged  the  Board,  first,  to  de- 
dlare  ofllclaUy  that  actual  integration  is  one 
of  Its  policy  objectives,  and  next,  to  create 
a  permanent  advisory  committee  on  integra- 
tion; finally,  it  spelled  out  concrete  If  limited 
steps  which  the  Btiard  could  take  In  the 
direction  of  Integration.  The.-^e  included  bus- 
ing Negroes  Into  underutilized  predom- 
inantly (85-100  1  white  schools,  making 
rather  slight  amendments  In  certain  second- 
ary school  zones  (In  one  Instance  merely 
rotating  the  Cardozo  zone,  now  a  north- 
south,  rectangle.  90  degrees) ,  abolishing  sev- 
eral optional  zones  i  defined  below  i .  and 
establlahlng  three  fourth-  through  sixth- 
grade  educational  centers  in  lower  George- 
town, Mount  Pleisant  and  the  upper  N'or-h- 
west,  each  one  serving  an  area  now  parcelled 
out  among  Uiree  elementary  schools. 


"For  example.  In  1965-66.  49  students 
transferred  into  Oyster  elementary  school; 
school  records  show  that  only  25  students  in 
the  school  that  year  were  Negro  Even  If  none 
of  these  25  lived  within  the  Oyster  zone,  a 
doubtful  assumption,  it  still  follows  that  24 
of  the  49  transferring  students  were  white 
These  white  students  must  have  been  from 
schools  not  themselves  predominantly  white 
Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  85-100'-  white 
schools  were  overcrowded  enough  to  trans- 
fer out  of. 

'« The  court  Is  aware  of  press  reports  to 
effect  that  a  three-school  "pairing"  experi- 
ment Is  under  way  in  the  Southwest  For 
reasons  they  know  best,  defendants  Intro- 
duced no  evidence  respecting  this  experi- 
ment at  trial,  telling  the  court  Instead  that 
Its  practice  was  neighborhood  schools  with- 
out deviation  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  court  has  no  alternative  but  to  Ignore 
the  reports. 

«' Af t«r  two  months  of  trial,  one  public 
school  offlclal  testified  that  educational  park.s 
had  been  dlscu.s.sed  In  a  staff  meeting 
"yesterday."  (Tr,  3670,  compare  Tr.  3711  ) 


The  Board  profusely  thanked  the  Urban 
League  lor  Its  civic  Interest  and  requested 
Dr.  Hansen  Ui  analyze  its  several  proposals 
Dr.  Hansen  3  evaluation  (Ex.  A-36ic)), 
turned  In  to  the  Board  on  September  1.  1904 
denied  that  'segregation.  "  even  "de  facto 
segregation,  "  was  the  right  word  for  Wash- 
ington s  schools.  '  insisted  that  the  Board's 
lli54  policy  statement  on  ending  cff  lurc  stg- 
regHtlon  sufficed  for  all  purposes  as  a  state- 
ment of  racial  policy  (Ex,  A-35iai,  p,  45), 
argued  that  yic  League's  suggestions  were 
'  evil  in  principle  "  and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional insofar  as  they  inclined  toward  color 
consciousness  rather  than  color  blindness  on 
the  part  of  the  school  system,  and  condemned 
them  for  entailing  or  auguring  abandon- 
ment" of  the  neighborhood  school  policy,  hli 
adrmnlstration's  commitment  to  which  he 
vigorously  reaffirmed  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, despite  a  reply  brief  by  the  Urban 
League  (Ex.  A-36idi  »  pointing  out  that  Dr 
Hansen  had  distorted  some  issues  and  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  many  of  its  specific  rec- 
ommendations, '  took  no  action,  ( Tr  1437- 
1439.) 

6.  Prom  this  Urban  League  episode  and  the 
collapse,  upon  analysis,  of  the  professed  In- 
tegration policies  concerning  .school  place- 
ment, the  court  is  forced  to  the  conclioslon 
that  the  school  administration's  response  to 
the  fact  and  dilemma  of  segregation  has  been 
primarily  characterized  —at  Its  best — by  In- 
dlllerence  and  inaction.  School  officials  have 
refused  t'>  Install  actual  Integration  as  an  ob- 
jective for  administration  policy,  have  de- 
clined even  to  recognize  publicly  that  seg- 
regation Is  a  major  problem.  No  action  has 
been  taken,  even  certain  Urbin  League  rec- 
ommendations which  accepted  the  neighbor- 
hood school  framework  and.  If  Implemented, 
would  have  entailed  little  or  no  sacrifice  of 
any  other  interests  were  flatly  rejected. 

F.  School  Administration  Policies  Encourag- 
ing Segregation 

The  next  step  Is  to  focus  attention  on  those 
additional  school  administration  departures 
from  the  nelshborhood  school  system  which 
come  wrapped  in  racial  implications  and  bear 
directly  on  the  question  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration's racial  Intent  These  liUl  under 
four  heidings. 

1.  Beginning  after  Boiling.  Individual 
whites  who  were  seriously  up>set  by  the  pros- 
pect of  Integration  were  suffered  on  an  In- 
dividual basLs  to  transfer  to  while  schools,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  IU54  Board  order  ruling  ex- 
pressly to  the  contrary  (Ex  7,  pp  44:  see  p 
46  )  And  apparently  professions  of  psycho- 
logical upset  were  accepted  at  face  value 
without  Investigation  of  their  authenticity 
{See  Tr  3068-3069,  3119  )  The  record  Is  un- 
clear as  to  whether  this  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued; the  court  notes  one  report  that 
It  was  still  functioning  circa  I960   - 

2  Under  the  so-called  optional  feature" 
of  the  school  system's  desegregation  plan 
students  registered  In  one  school  at  the  time 
of  BolUnq  were  allowed.  If  that  school  stayed 
underenrolled.  tu  remain  there  until  gradui- 
tlon  instead  of  attending  t.heir  neighborhood 
school;  Indeed  unless  the  student  requested 
transfer  to  his  neighborhood  schix)l  he  ap- 
parently continued  in  the  school  he  had  been 
attending  ^  Ex  7,  p  46  )  While  this  feature 
had  some  affirmative  value  in  minimizing 
the  disruption  In  students'  lives  occasioned 
by  desegregation,  another  of  its  obvious  pur- 
poses was  to  let  white  student,B  living  in 
heavily    Negro    neighborhoods    stiiy    in    their 


still  predominantly  white,  though  beyond 
the  neighborhood,  schools;  its  inevitable 
consequence  was  to  strengllien  segregation. 
The  feature  expired  no  later  than  1960,  since 
by  then  all  students  had  graduated  from 
their  1953  scliools  " 

3,  In  one  Instance  the  school  administra- 
tion revised  the  tentative  borders  drawn 
around  the  new  Kabaut  Junior  High  (which 
rtnally  opened  last  fall)  admittedly  in  order 
to  accomniixlate  an  organization  called 
Neighbors.  Inc.  (Tr  2790-2818  )  Neighbors. 
Inc.  represents  a  community  tliat  is  cen- 
tered around  T;ikoma  Elementary  School, 
which  until  very  recently  w^as  thoroughly 
Integrated  The  organization  protested  the 
original  hue  because  It  would  have  sliced 
the  Takoma  district  in  two.  dividing  the 
white  Takoma  studentry  up  between  Paul 
and  Rabaut  Junior  Highs,  In  each  of  which 
they  would  be  engulfed  by  a  large  Negro 
m.ijorlty.  rather  than  concentrating  the 
whites  m  Paul  alone. 

4  Optional  zones  Sometimes,  the  admin- 
istration has  replaced  hard  and  fast  geo- 
graphical school  boundaries  with  what  it 
calls  "optional  zones  " 

a.  Crcstuood  and  KalO'ama  Triangle  :.<>ne 
As  an  UlustraUon.  presently  every  student 
living  in  the  integrated  Crest Aood  area  be- 
tween 16th  Street  and  the  Park  north  on 
Piney  Branch  Pirkway  may  choo.se  to  attend 
either  predominantly  (So-lOC;  i  Negro  Mac- 
Parland  Junior  High,  the  neighborhood 
school  only  a  few  blocks  to  the  ea.st,  or  in- 
tegrated (33-G7  ;  )  Gordon,  far  .iway  on  the 
other  .side  of  the  Park.  Similarly,  the  older 
brother  may  enroll  at  either  R0L>sevelt  (pre- 
dominantly Negro) ,  his  nearby  neighborhood 
high  schCK^l  (adjoining  MacF.irland) .  or 
Western  (integrated)  or  Wilson  (predom- 
inantly white),  each  close  to  two  miles  to 
the  west  The  young  student  Uvlng  In  that 
area  has  an  option  between  Powell  Elemen- 
t.iry  School  (predominantly  Negro),  in  his 
neighborhood  a  short  walk  away,  and  Hearst 
(predominantly  white),  at  a  distance  of  10 
minutes  by  car  just  off  Wisconsin  Avenue 
(Tr.  3053-3054;  Ex.  N-1.  p.  27.) 

Directly  south  of  CrestwcxDd.  in  the  Kalo- 
rama  Triangle  area,  optional  zones  afford 
the  student  a  choice  between  C.irdozo  High 
and  Western,  and  between  B.tn.ioker  Junior 
High  ;ind  Gordon  His  natural  ■neighbor- 
hood" schools  are  plainly  Cardozo  and  Ban- 
necker,  both  predominantly  Negro 

All  these  zones  ^  were  marked  out  when 
the  school  lines  were  drawn  anew  In  the  wake 
of  Bolltng  (Tr  2957  )  .\t  that  time  all  the 
schools  In  question  were  operating  at  less 
than  cap.ictty  i  Tr  2845-2846  )  Despite  this 
evidence,  an  assistant  school  superintendent 
maintained  at  first  on  the  stand  that  the 
purpose  behind  creation  of  these  zones  was 
to  relieve  overcrowding  at  the  schools  within 
the  territory  of  which  the  zones  naturally 
fell.  iTr  2859.  2862  )  Tlie  next  day  the  wit- 
ness retracted  this  explanation,  confessing 
that  the  primary  original  purpose  for  the 
zones  was  to  afford  whites  the  opportunity  to 
avert  attendance  at  the  Negro  schools  to 
which  they  were  otherwise  destined.  iTr 
2950  29.^8.  2978  ) -■  The  court  accepts  this 
explanation.  And  while  claiming  that  pres- 
ently the  zones  also  function  to  lessen  over- 
crowding at  the  schcKjls  Just  east  of  16th 
Street,  the  witness  did  not  as.'^ert  that  the 
racial  purpose  for  these  zones  has  vanished 


He  apparently  would  have  tolerated 
"racial  Imbal.ince  "  In  Its  stead 

'  His  statement  failed  to  discuss  the 
specific  boundiry  line  changes  the  Urban 
League  hnd  suggested  It  answered  the  rec- 
ommendation for  trt-grade,  trl-school  mlnl- 
p  irki  ni;iln!y  bv  debunking  a  far  different 
New  York  proposal  f'  r  far  more  comprehen- 
sive park,* 

"C    Green,  The  Secret  City  330   (1967). 


•Confirmation  on  the  expiration  date  is 
provided  by  Osborne  &  Bennett  Eliminating 
Edura*\r)nal  Segregation  m  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital—195119^5.  in  the  March  1956  .Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  pp    98,   102-103 

»"  Except  for  the  addition  of  Wilson  to  the 
high  ?!chool  zone  In  1965 

"  This  confession  explicitly  related  to  the 
Crestwood  zones:  the  court  assumes  that  It 
applies  also  to  the  Kalorama  Triangle  zonef. 
created  at  the  same  time  ('19541  for  obvious- 
ly the  same  puroose 
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(Tr.  2977-2985).  and   the  court  has  no  rea- 
son so  to  find. 

b.  Dunbar  zone.  Elsewhere  in  Washington 
optional  zones  also  appear.  For  many  years, 
Washington's  Southwest  was  given  its  selec- 
tion between  Dunbar  High  School,  which  Is 
overwhelmingly  Negro,  and  Ballou.  then 
mostly  white  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.'inacostla  River,  When  Ballou  became  over- 
crowded and  began  reporting  substantial 
Negro  majorities.  It  was  replaced  as  the  op- 
tional zone  alternative  by  Western,  a  less 
crowded  and  racially  mixed  school,  although 
a  great  distance  away.  This  school  year,  the 
35  ■white  students  living  In  that  zone  ■with- 
out exception  elected  to  attend  Western,  as 
did  19  of  the  86  Negroes  with  residences 
there.  (Tr.  6713.) 

The  school  administration  professes  ^  to 
the  court  that  its  purpose  here  Is  only  to 
allow  every  student  In  the  zone,  white  and 
Negro  alike,  to  attend  a  genuinely  inte- 
grated school.  (Tr.  2852,  2982.)  Its  solicitude 
for  the  Negro  student's  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure to  an  integrated  education  the  court 
discredits.  Since  1954  the  administration  has 
carved  optional  zones  for  race-oriented  rea- 
sons only  where  elgnlflcant  islands  of  whites 
are  found,  never  in  neighborhoods  which 
lack  white  enclaves,  never,  for  example,  in 
the  almost  exclusively  Negro  neighborhoods 
directly  to  the  east  of  14th  Street  feeding 
Shaw  and  Garnet-Patterson,  which  in  fact 
are  closer  to  Western  High  School  than  the 
Dunbar  optional  zone  Is.  Further,  the  court 
can  Judicially  note  that  the  new  Southwest, 
as  school  officials  well  know.  Is  largely  com- 
posed of  urban-renewal  affluent  whites  easily 
able  to  absorb  the  expense  of  transportation, 
and  impoverished  Negro  families  tnaking  do 
in  public  housing.  Any  equality  here  would 
be  on  a  par  with  the  majestic  evenhanded- 
ness  of  the  ordinance  which  Anatole  PYance 
cherished.  -^ 

The  court  also  discredits  the  witness'  and 
Dr.  Hansen's  claim  that  Western  replaced 
Ballou  as  one  of  the  optional  zone  schools 
only  because  Ballou  became  overcrowded. 
iTr.  548-549.  2661,  2982-2983.)  As  Ballou's 
enrollment  increased,  so  did  its  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  attendance  (now  85'!  );  since  the 
conceded  function  of  this  optional  zone  Is  to 
provide  access  to  an  integrated  secondary 
school,  race  as  well  as  (if  not  rather  than) 
overcrowding  must  have  induced  the  sub- 
stitution. 

c.  Junior  high  zones  Two  Junior  high 
school  optional  zones — between  Paul  and 
Backus  and  between  Francis  and  Gordon — 
were  creiued  after  formal  desegregation, 
again  so  that  the  white,  student  could  chose 
to  attend  a  distant  school  with  a  consider- 
able white  perceot«2e  rather  than  the  over- 
whelmingly Negro  school  In  his  neighbor- 
hood. (Tr  2S65-2867.  2985.1  Both  zones  were 
recently  abolished,  although  In  neither  in- 
stance because  the  school  administration  had 
at  last  rejected  this  line  of  social  reasoning. 
Rather,  it  was  the  opening  of  Rabaut  Junior 
High  this  fall  which  spelled  the  end  of  the 
old  Paul-Backus  zone,  while  the  Francis- 
Gordon  zone  was  finally  Integrated  Into 
Gordon  to  decrease  overcrowding  at  Francis. 

d.  Deal-Gordon  zone.  One  other  optional 
zone  eased  the  withdrawal  of  students  from 
an  integrated  Junior  hi-ih  (Gordon)  Into  the 


~  This  profession  followed  the  collapse  of 
Its  tarller  intimation  that  this  zone  too  pri- 
marily dealt  with  overcrowding.   (Tr.  2661.) 

^'"The  law,  in  Its  majestic  equality,  for- 
bids the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep 
under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to 
steal  bread."  Quoted  In  Griffin  v.  Illinois, 
351  US  12.  23  (1956)  (Frankfurter,  J.,  con- 
curring) .  There,  of  course,  at  Issue  was  a  law 
forbidding  activities  which  only  the  poor 
Would  want  to  participate  in.  Here,  as  In 
'^^ffin.  the  subject  is  a  vital  right  hedged 
With  conditions  which  only  the  successful 
areable  to  satlsfv. 


Glty's  one  predominantly  white  Junior  high 
school,  Deal.  {See  Tr.  152-171,  2868.)  Begin- 
ning back  in  the  1940'8  when  both  were 
Division  I  white  high  schools,  an  optional 
zone  lay  between  Wilson  and  Western  Senior 
Highs.  At  that  time  Deal  fed  into  Wilson. 
Gordon  into  Western;  these  are  today's  ar- 
rangements also.  The  Wilson-Western  op- 
tional zone  vmtll  1863  feU  entirely  within 
Gordon's  province.  Parents  In  the  zone  who 
preferred  Wilson  High  School  complained  to 
Superintendent  Hansen  about  the  Junior 
high  assignment  to  Gordon.  Ostensibly  their 
reasoning  was  that  their  children  suffered 
the  awkwardness  of  having  to  acquire  wholly 
new  classmates  when  they  graduated  from 
Gordon  into  Wilson,  and  that  families  were 
Inconvenienced  by  having  children  simulta- 
neously attending  Gordon  and  Wilson,  at  op- 
posite directions  from  the  zone  Itself.  This 
reasoning  Is  disingenuous,  since  each  of  these 
misfortunes  the  parents  visited  upon  them- 
selves by  choosing  Wilson  rather  than  West- 
ern High  School  for  their  older  children;  the 
court  finds  that  the  obvious  underlying  mo- 
tive of  the  complaining  parents  lay  In  their 
preference  for  the  greater  white  enrollment 
at  Gordon  and  Wilson. 

In  1963,  Efr.  Hansen,  In  response  to  these 
protests,  converted  the  zone  from  compulsory 
Gordon  to  Gordon-Deal  optional  territory. 
Two  years  later,  admittedly  becatise  a  civil 
rights  group  focused  public  attention  on  the 
situation,  he  retreated  with  a  vengeance, 
despite  white  parents'  renewed  complaints, 
not  only  returning  the  junior  high  optional 
zone  to  the  Gordon  district,  but  merging  the 
senior  high  zone  Into  the  excltislvely  Western 
district.  ' 

The  1963  decision  vims,  as  Dr.  Hansen 
testified,  an  "unwise  decision  "because  of  the 
racla'  overtones."  (Tr.  163.)  Since  he  must 
then  have  been  aware  that  In  essence  his  act 
was  an  appeasement  of  white  families'  racial 
feelings,  his  averment  that  "[t]he  racial 
overtones  are  interjected  Into  this  by  others" 
(Tr.  166) ,  rather  than  Inhering  In  the  act 
Itself,  does  not  withstand  analysis. 

5.  Conclusion.  Once  nearly  complete  stu- 
dent segregation  Is  sho'wn  In  a  school  system 
in  which  de  jure  segregation  had  formerly 
been  the  rule,  when  challenged  the  burden 
falls  on  the  school  board  to  show  that  the 
observed  segregation  stems  from  the  appli- 
cation of  racially  neutral  policies.  In  this 
litigation  defendants  have  exposed  and  ex- 
plained their  nelghlxirhood  policy  and  shown 
that  this  Is  the  agent  resjxjnslble  for  the 
segregation. 

Spotlighting  the  purpose  underlying  the 
optional  zones  and  the  evasions  on  the  stand 
of  several  school  administration  spokesmen. 
plaintiffs  invite  the  coui-t  to  find  that  the 
seeming  racial  neutrality  of  the  neighborhood 
school  policy  itself  is  only  a  front  that  school 
officials  adopted  and  adhered  to  because  they 
intended  the  racial  segregation  they  knew  it 
would  produce. 

The  court,  however,  Is  convinced,  first, 
that,  whatever  the  trends  In  recent  educa- 
tional thought.  In  1954  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion sincerely  believed  In  the  neighborhood 
school  policy  and  the  legitimate  values  they 
saw  It  as  furthering.  Accordingly,  the  court 
cannot  conclude  that  Its  segregatory  poten- 
tial was  the  reason  the  Board  Inaugurated 
the  neighborh(x>d  policy  13  years  ago.  Ac- 
tually, the  whole  question  of  the  Board's 
motives  in  1954  spins  in  a  kind  of  unreality. 
Undoubtedly  the  Board  then  felt  that,  at 
least  for  elementary  schools,  it  had  been  all 
but  ordered  by  the  Supreme  (3ourt  to  Install 
such  a  policy;  except  for  the  deviations 
caused  by  de  jure  segregation,  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  were  virtually  the  un- 
questioned orthodoxy  throughout  Northern 
urban  education.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself 
Indicated  In  Brown  II  a  year  later  that  It  too 
reemlngly  aasumed  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
desegregating  schcwl  districts  would  fall  back 
upon    the    neighborhood   school   norm.   349 


U,S,  297,  300-301  (1955K  The  court  is  also 
impressed  that  the  Board  plunged  Into  al- 
most immediate  action,  not  even  waiting 
to  see  whether  Broicn  II  might  not  occasion 
a  retreat  by  the  Oourt  from  the  high  ground 
it  staked  out  in  Broicn  I. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  intentional  segregation 
necessary  to  explain  why  the  neighborhood 
policy  has  been  continued  in  the  interim 
between  1954  and  the  present.  Organiza- 
tional inertia  and  conservatism,  added  to 
what  the  court  finds  to  be  the  continued 
good  faith  aspects  in  the  Board's  approval 
of  the  neighborhood  policy,  are  easily  ade- 
quate explanations. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Board  believes  in 
neighborhood  schools  for  racially  neutral 
reasons  which  alone  suffice  to  explain  the 
Initiation  and  retention  of  that  policy  does 
not  settle  the  matter;  for  these  facts  In  no 
way  cancel  the  possibility  that  the  Board  has 
concurrently  favored  It  for  racial  reasons 
which  are  forbidden.  If  a  valid  purpose  Is  In 
fact  Joined  by  an  outright  segregatory  pur- 
pose, the  court  has  no  doubt  that  a  de  jure 
case  has  been  established.  On  this  Issue, 
however,  the  burden  of  proof  returns  to 
plaintiffs;  School  Board  officials,  having 
demonstrated  their  legitimate  Intentions, 
can  hardly  be  asked  or  expected  to  prove  the 
nonexistence  of  a  secret  Illicit  accompanying 
Intent. 

Plaintiffs'  evidence  in  support  of  their  ac- 
cusation comes  from  the  optional  zones,  the 
Rabaut  Incident,  the  now  discontinued  op- 
tional feature,  and  the  emotional  upset  pro- 
vision, present  status  unknown.  All  of  these 
conspire  to  Identify  the  actual  attitude  of 
the  school  administration — though  not  nec- 
essarily of  the  Board  -' — toward  attendance 
by  whites  at  predominantly  Negro  schools. 
The  substance  of  that  attitude  Is,  simply, 
that  whites  should  not  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend them. 

This  attitude,  it  must  quickly  be  said,  is 
not,  even  once  converted  into  policy,  at  all 
an  absolute.  Often  it  comes  Into  conflict  with 
other  school  system  policies,  principally  that 
of  neighbonhood  schools.  On  occasion, 
clashes  between  these  two  forces  can  be 
averted  and  the  two  reconciled,  as  when  a 
simple  retracing  of  a  line  In  1965  jJrevented 
the  splitting  up  of  each  half  of  a  small  white 
colony  between  two  predominantly  Negro 
Junior  highs.  Usually,  when  the  two  do  col- 
lide, it  is  the  neighborhood  policy  which 
prevails,  leaving  a  few  white  students 
trapped  in  a  predominantly  Negro  school. 
But  sometimes.  Instead.  It  is  the  neighbor- 
hood policy  which  recedes,  leaving  In  its 
backwash  an  optional  zone  or  another 
strategem. 

We  know  then  ( 1 )  that  the  school  admin- 
istration under  the  Superintendent  is  reluc- 
tant to  assign  white  pupils  to  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  if  only  because  of  the  pres- 
sure from  Influential  white  parents  that  ac- 
tion stirs.  We  also  know   (2)    that  In  this 


'-*  The  optional  feature  was  part  of  the 
Board's  1954  plan.  but.  of  course,  that  fea- 
ture had  something  to  say  in  Its  favor.  The 
provision  of  the  plan,  as  Dr.  Iftinsen  recog- 
nizes, expressly  ruled  out  racially-oriented 
transfers  for  psychological  or  any  other  rea- 
sons, although  Dr.  Hansen  claims  warrant 
for  them  In  the  transcript  of  the  Board  de- 
bate. The  optional  zones  are  plainly  the 
brainchild  and  handiwork  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration rather  than  the  Board;  Indeed. 
Dr.  HEinsen's  testimony  reads  that  decisions 
concerning  optional  zones  come  directly 
from  his  office,  apparently  without  Board 
approval  (Tr.  153,  156),  as  unlikely  as  this 
seems.  The  Board  had  nothing  to  do  ■with 
the  Rabaut  affair.  And  it  was  three  officials 
from  the  administration,  not  any  Board 
member,  who  on  the  stand  fell  into  equivo- 
cation If  not  misrepresentation  concerning 
optional  zones  and  the  bearing  of  race  on 
school  site  location. 
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ocbool  syttem  where  the  very  large  majority 
of  the  students  Is  Negro,  the  nelghborhcxxl 
policy  succ«e<l8  in  placing  white  students  In 
such  m  way  that  few  of  them  are  required  to 
attend  heavily  Negro  schools.  This  evidence, 
the  court  feels,  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
In  any  real  sense  the  Board  of  Education 
baa  adhered  to  the  neighborhood  policy  with 
a  segregatory  design.  However,  given  the  two 
circumstances  above,  it  is  Impossible  not  to 
assume  that  the  school  administration  Is 
afllrmatlvely  satisfied  with  the  segregaUon 
which  the  neighborhood  policy  breeds. 

O,  The  Vices  of  Segregation 

1.  The  court  finds  that  ac.ual  Integration 
of  students  and  faculty  at  a  school,  by  set- 
ting the  stage  for  meaningful  and  continuous 
Intemaponsa  between  the  races,  educates 
white  and  Negro  students  equally  In  the  fun- 
damentalB  of  racial  tolerance  and  under- 
standing. None  of  the  parties  to  this  suit. 
Indeed,  oppose  this  formulation,  and  they 
further  agree  that  learning  to  live  Interra- 
clally  is,  or  In  a  democracy  should  be,  a  vital 
component  In  every  student's  educational 
experience.  (Tr.  185,  200-201.  611-612:  3065- 
3089;  6074-5076;  Plaintiffs'  Proposed  Find- 
ings, p.  B-6.) 

Elementary  school  Integration  enables  the 
very  young  of  either  race  to  accept  each  other 
as  persons  before  racial  attitudes  and  prej- 
udices have  a  chance  to  Intrude  and  harden 
(Ex.  A-24.  pp.  27-28 r.  Negro  and  white  chil- 
dren playing  innocently  together  In  the 
schoolyard  are  the  primary  liberating  promise 
In  a  society  Imprisoned  by  racial  conscious- 
ness. If  stereotypic  racial  thinking  does  set 
In.  It  can  best  be  overcome  by  the  reciprocal 
racial  exposure  which  school  Integration  en- 
tails." (Tr.  5084.) 

2.  The  court  also  finds  that  a  Negro  stu- 
dent In  a  predominantly  Negro  school  gets 
a  formal  education  Inferior  to  the  academic 
education  he  would  receive,  and  which  white 
students  receive,  in  a  school  which  Is  Inte- 
grated or  predom.lnantly  white.  And  Integra- 
tion of  the  Negro  Into  the  white  classroom 
does  not  diminish  the  achievement  of  the 
white  students.  iTr.  5088.  6558:  Ex.  A-24.  pp. 
30.34.) 

Aaked  about  an  Office  of  Education  rep>ort 
ooncludlng  that  the  white  school  offers  the 
Negro  student  academically  a  "better  educa- 
tional opportunity,"  Dr  Hansen,  the  only  de- 
fendant to  testify  on  this  score,  volunteered 
that  he  accepted  that  conclusion,  subject 
only  to  hl»  reservation  that  efforts  at  Inte- 
gration are  self-defeating  if  white  students 
react  by  withdrawing  from  the  city  public 
schools.  (Tr.  197-198.)  Dr.  Hansen  was  cor- 
roborated by  three  expert  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified that  Negro  students'  educational 
achievement  improves  when  they  transfer 
Into  white  or  integrated  educational  Instltu- 
tlona  (Tr.  880:  1770,  6558:  Ex.  A-24,  pp.  20, 
26,  33.)  It  might  be  expected  that  adjusting 
to  a  very  new  situation  would  Inhibit  the 
Negro  students'  achievement  for  a  while:  but 
measurable  Jumps  sometimes,  though  not  al- 
ways, can  be  recorded  even  In  the  first  round 


"  Dr.  Robert  Coles,  a  gifted  child  peychla- 
trlst  attached  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
who  for  the  last  six  years  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  Intensive  clinical  study  of  Negro 
youngsters  In  both  segregated  and  Integrated 
settings  In  the  North,  East  and  South  isee 
R.  Coles,  Children  of  Crisis  1 19€7)  ) ,  described 
a  high  school  in  Atlanta  freshly  Integrated 
by  two  Negro  gflrls.  A  while  after  Integration. 
a  white  student  picked  up  and  returned  to 
her  a  ruler  which  one  of  the  girls  had 
dropped.  Discussing  the  Incident  with  Dr. 
CTolea,  the  boy  expressed  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment over  his  unpremeditated  act  of 
courtesy: 

"Then  be  started   noticing  to  me,  as  we 


of  testing  after  integraUon  (Tr.  6560):  ad- 
justment apparently  more  often  assumes  the 
form  of  productf ul  stress  than  of  Incapacitat- 
ing trauma.  (Ex.  A-24.  p.  22  )•" 

Their  consignment  to  predominantly  Negro 
schools,  as  Dr.  George  B  Brain,  former  super- 
intendent of  Baltimore  schools  and  defend- 
ant's expert,  indicated  causes  Negroes  to  feel 
that  they  are  being  discriminated  against  (Tr. 
5084),  or,  as  a  Negro  teenager  told  Dr.  Coles, 
"contained."'^  lEx.  A-24,  p.  37  )  It  would  be 
morally  callous,  and  factually  inaccurate,  to 
suggest  that  their  assumption  that  these 
schools  wear  "a  badge  of  inferiority"  stems 
solely  from  their  free  choice  "to  put  that 
construction  upon  it*  It  was,  again.  Dr. 
Brain  who  tesUfled  that  the  nation  in  abol- 
ishing Negro  slavery  merely  released  the 
Negro  into  the  bondage  of  an  Informal  social 
and  economic  caste  system  cemented  together 
by  bias  and  discrimination.  Desplt«  the  rev- 
olution of  the  last  13  years,  these  attitudes 
remain  distressingly  pervasive  forces  In  race 
relations  even  today  'What  It  means  to  be 
Negro  In  America  thus    "becomes  a  psycho- 


were  talking,  the  differences  between  the  two 
Negro  girls:  that  one  dressed  In  one  way.  the 
other  dressed  In  another  way  And  what  he 
was  slowly  doing  was  making  discriminations 
of  another  variety  than  prejudice  He  was  dis- 
criminating between  two  human  beings  who 
were  Negroes  in  ways  that  he  never  had 
before  ■'  i  Ex    A-34.  p    29  i 

■•'  The  Baltimore  study  discussed  by  Dr. 
Brain  Is  not  contrary  to  this  finding  In  Balti- 
more Negro  students  from  Inner  city  schools 
have  been  bu.sed  and  Integrated  Into  outly- 
ing white  schooLs  The  Negro  students  re- 
malnini?  In  the  "sending"  schools  have  been 
awarded  unusually  small  classes  and  an  array 
of  special  enrichment  services  typical  of 
compensatory  education  (Tr.  5029.  5031  )  On 
the  first  round  of  standardized  testing  after 
the  relocations,  the  sendlnj?  school  students 
achieved  higher  scores  than  they  would  have 
received,  according  to  statistical  calculations, 
had  the  old  arrangements  not  been  disturbed. 
iTr.  2088  )  This  Improvement,  ascrlbable  to 
small  class  size  and  the  supportive  programs, 
has  i>ersls^ed  now  through  two  years.  (Tr. 
5089  ) 

Dr.  Brain  testified  on  the  basis  of  a  report — 
Introduced  Into  evidence  by  the  defendants 
as  Exhibit  101— prepared  by  Dr  N.  N  Jaffa  of 
the  Baltimore  school  system,  who  personally 
evaluated  the  students'  test  results.  The 
report  makes  very  clear  that  on  the  stand- 
ardized tests  the  transfjorted  students  did 
Just  as  well  as  the  sending  school  students 
I  Ex  101.  pp  A-175.  A-176)— which  Indicates 
that  they  too.  In  their  case  as  a  result  of  inte- 
gration, surpassed  their  predicted  achieve- 
ment levels 

The  year-end  school  grades  which  teachers 
gave  students  at  the  sending  schools  were, 
however,  higher  than  those  received  by  the 
transported  students  at  the  white  schools: 
this  Is  what  Dr  Brain  must  have  had  In 
mind  when  he  said  that  the  transported 
students  did  not  succeed  In  bettering  their 
predictions  iTr  5030.  5088  i  But  since  this 
measure  Involves  comparing  the  private  Judg- 
ments of  different  sets  of  teachers.  It  Is  less 
reliable  a.s  a  weather  vane  of  achievement 
than  the  results  of  standardized  tests 

What  the  Baltimore  experience  does  stand 
for  l3  that  under  some  circumstances  com- 
pensatory education  In  the  Negro  schools  can 
be  very  fruitful 

-■' Dr  Coles  "I  said,  'What  do  you  mean 
by  "contained"?'  His  association  of  contain- 
ment was  being  In  a  can  '  So  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  belni?  in  a  can  and  he 
said,  well  he  Just  meant  being  In  a  can 
*  *  *  It  Is  a  significant  and  powerful  Image 
to  me  " 

•■'  Plessy  V.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537.  661 
(1896). 


logical  fact  In  jthe]  dally  lives"  of  Negro 
children,  who  are  the  heirs  and  victims  of 
these  traditions  of  prejudice,  significantly 
Influencing  their  attitudes  toward  study  and 
education:  understandably.  In  their  view 
the  predominantly  Negro  school  is  "part  of 
history  of  exile  and  bondage."  (Ex.  A-24,  pp. 
25,  26,  37.)  And  Negroes  read  In  the  eyes  of 
the  white  community  the  Judgment  that 
their  schools  are  Inferior  and  without  status, 
thus  confirming  and  reinforcing  their  own 
Impressions.  Particularly  this  Is  true  In 
Washington,  where  the  white  community 
has  clearly  expressed  Its  views  on  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  through  the  be- 
havior of  white  parents  and  teachers  who, 
the  court  finds.  In  large  numbers  have  "with- 
drawn or  withheld  their  children  from,  and 
refused  to  teach  In,  thoee  schools.  (E.g.,  Tr, 
72.  18&-187.) 

In  an  environment  defined  by  such  un- 
healthy attitudes.  It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  the  predominantly  Negro  schools 
show  a  pronounced  Intrinsic  tendency  to 
slide  Into  pathology  and  hopelessness.  This 
of  course  affects  the  schools'  teachers,  of 
whatever  race,  whose  own  demoralization 
and  low  expectations  (Ex.  A-24,  pp.  35-36). 
communicated  back  to  the  children,  con- 
tribute further  to  the  schools'  social  disin- 
tegration In  a  vicious  though  understand, 
able  circle. 

//.  Personnel  segregation  and  discrimination 
A.  School  Board 

The  nine  members  of  the  Washington 
School  Board  by  law  are  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  Washington's  federal  district  court. 
31  D.  C.  Code  §  101  (1961),  upheld  In  Hobson 
v.  Hansen.  D.D.C.,  265  P.Supp.  903  (1967) 
The  legislation  expressly  provides  that  three 
of  the  nine  Board  members  shall  be  women 
and  that  members  shall  serve  for  three- 
year  terms.  The  Judges'  practice  In  carrying 
out  their  duties  under  the  statute,  which  is 
silent  on  this  question,  has  been  to  appoint 
Board  members  for  staggered  terms,  filling 
three  positions  In  each  of  a  three-year  cycle. 

Prom  1882  on.  the  Board  of  Education, 
then  named  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
operated  under  an  Act  of  Congress  which 
expressly  stated  that  the  Board  would  have 
"nine  members  only  (three  colored)."  Act 
of  July  1,  1882,  22  Stat.  142.  This  racial  pro- 
vision was  omitted  from  the  1900  and  1906 
statutes,  the  latter  of  which,  commissioning 
the  District  Court  Judges  to  appoint  the 
Board,  Is  the  law  we  operate  under  today 
Beginning  In  1906,  the  year  the  present 
statute  took  effect,  and  with  no  variation 
for  56  years  thereafter,  three  of  the  nine 
Board  members  so  appointed  by  the  court 
were  of  the  Negro  race.  This  situation  en- 
dured until  1962,  since  which  time  the  court 
has  consistently  maintained  the  level  of 
Negro  membership  on  the  Board  at  four,  no 
more  or  less,  and.  of  course,  one  vote  short 
of  a  majority.  (Ex.  V-6.)  Absent  any  re- 
buttal or  explanation  of  these  facts,  and 
none  has  been  forthcoming  or.  Indeed,  can 
easily  be  Imagined,  this  court  must  conclude 
that  for  well  over  half  a  century  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
governed  by  a  precise  and  unyielding  racial 
quota:  five  years  ago  the  Negro  quota  was 
Increased  to  four,  but  the  fact  of  the  quota 
Itself  survived.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  well 
over  60'".  of  the  city's  population  and  more 
than  90 '^^  of  the  public  school  enrollment 
are  Negro,  and  assuming  a  quota  system 
should  be  tolerated  at  all.  the  four-member 
quota  gives  Negroes  less  than  proportional 
representation  on  the  Board. 

B.  School  Personnel  Discrimination 

Following  below  are  figures  detailing  the 
racial  composition  of  the  Dlstrlcti  public 
school  system  staff.   As  In  Section  I.  again 
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the  school  years  represented  are  1962-63  and 
1966-67. 


Percen 

t  Negro 

1962-63 

1966-67 

Superintendent  

0      (01) 
50     (5/10) 

56 
73 

0     (0/1) 
36  (4,11) 

His  highest  assistants 

Other  central  officers 

Principals  and  assistant  principals 
Teachers 

69 
78 

Note— Eiliibit  M-4;  court  exhibit  2. 

On  this  record  the  school  administration 
cannot  Justly  be  accused  of  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
refusing  to  hire  Negroes  as  teachers  or  to 
appoint  Negroes  to  school  prlnctpalshlps. 
Plaintiffs  do  advance  the  charge,  though, 
that  discrimination  has  Insinuated  Into  the 
selection  of  the  sch(X)l  system's  key  admin- 
istrative officers,  relying  on  the  fact  that  only 
four  of  the  12  highest  rungs  on  the  hierarchy, 
and  none  of  the  positions  at  the  very  summit, 
are  filled  by  Negroes. 

But  Inasmuch  as  at  least  SC";  of  Wash- 
ington's population,  and  a  greater  share  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  are  white,  and  since 
in  hiring  administrators  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation can,  should  and  does  seek  talent  be- 
yond local  horizons  In  other  cities'  school  sys- 
tems (Tr.  39,  2670),  these  figures  carry  very 
httle  probative  value.  Also,  the  court  Is  mind- 
ful that  centuries  of  exclusion  and  Inferior 
education  have  depressed  the  present  supply 
of  Negroes  qualified  to  fill  ranking  adminis- 
trative positions.  For  these  reasons,  the  court 
cannot  conclude  that  the  school  adminis- 
tration on  account  of  race  has  refused  to 
appoint  or  promote  eligible  Negro  candidates 
to  the  crucial  positions  In  the  governing 
structure. 


C.  Segregation  of  School  Personnel 
1.  Though  asserting  no  claim  that  Negro 
teachers  are  unable  to  gain  employment  In 
the  District  schools  because  of  color,  plain- 
tiffs do  Insist  that  once  hired  Negro  teach- 
ers are  the  victims  of  segregation  in  school 
assignments.  The  M-serles  of  exhibits  which 
affords  the  ammunition  for  this  charge  Jirni- 
bles  together  teachers,  counselors  and  libra- 
rians into  one  single  category.  This  category 
the  court  christens  "faculty,"  or  sometimes 
merely  "teachers,"  a  fair  enough  substitute, 
since  within  the  "faculty"  teachers  heavily 
predominate.  The  appropriate  statistics  fol- 
low below." 


Senior  high  schools: 

Number  ot  schools  with  percent 
Negro  faculty: 

85  to  100  percent 

67  to  85  percent 

33  to  67  percent 

15  to  33  percent 

0  to  15  percent 
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l%2-63 

1966-67 

2 
2 
3 

1 
3 

2 
4 

3 

1 
I 

Elementary  schools: 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 


Negro  faculty: 


percent 

85  to  99  percent. 

Total 


67  to  85  percent. 
33  to  67  percent. 
IS  to  33  percent. 

1  to  15  percent... 
0  percent 


Total _.. 

Junior  high  schools: 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  faculty: 

85  to  100  percent 

67  to  85  percent 

33  to  67  percent 

15  to  33  percent __. 

0  to  15  percent 


1962-63 

1966-67 

64 

52 

20 

39 

84 

1              91 

7 

17 

IS 

10 

3 

4 

3 

8 

17 

5 

20 

13 

12 

16 

3 

7 

6 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 


"  All  Information  In  these  findings  on  the 
race  of  faculties  and  principals  at  the  Dis- 
trict's schools  Is  derived  from  the  M-serles  of 
plaintiffs'  exhibits  and  from  Court  Exhibit  2. 

a.  Students  and  faculty 


These  tabulations  carry  dramatic  and 
suggestive  value  In  their  own  right.  Of  135 
elementary  schools,  57 — over  407c — are  minus 
even  a  single  emissary  from  the  other 
race.  Only  17  of  the  135  fall  within  the 
category  (67-85%  )  which  reflects  the  teacher 
racial  count  for  the  schools  as  a  whole;  and 
only  ten  of  them  are  eligible  for  the  Inte- 
grated 33-67%  class.  The  truth  is  trans- 
parent that  no  concept  of  a  random  dis- 
tribution of  teachers  is  capable  of  accounting 
for  or  rationalizing  these  results, 

2,  The  inferences  of  intentional  teacher 
segregation  which  arise  from  these  figures 
are  confirmed  and  elaborated  by  the 
analysis  below,  which  knits  together  all  the 
data  on  the  racial  patterns  of  students, 
teachers  and  school  principals.'"  The  first 
three  pairs  of  charts  show  the  racial  con- 
centration among  the  faculties  in  the  ele- 
mentary. Junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
compared  with  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  schools'  student  bodies;  for  the  school 
years  1962-63  and  1966-67.  In  the  second 
series  we  see  the  correlation  between  the  stu- 
dent racial  character  of  the  schools  and  the 
race  of  the  principals  who  serve  there. 

""The  term  "principals"  shall  here  and 
hereafter  Include  assistant  principals.  Ele- 
mentary schools  have  one  of  these,  if  any; 
secondary  schools  two  or  three. 


(1)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
(a)  1962-63 

Number  of  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 

85  to  100 
percent 

67  to  85 
percent 

33  to  67 
percent 

IS  to  33 
percent 

OtolS 
percent 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 
85  to  100  percent 

82 
2 

5 

1 
1 



6 
6 
2 

1 

1 
1 

67  to  85  percent.. 

1 

1 

33  to  67  percent 

15  to  33  percent 

2 

0  to  15  percent 

1 

U6 

■ 1 1 

(b)  1966-67 

Number  of  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 

85  to  100 
percent 

67  to  85 
percent 

33  to  67 
percent 

15  to  33 
percent 

OtolS 
percent 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 

85  to  100  percent 

67  to  85  percent... 

6 

6 

1 

2 

33  to  67  percent 

IS  to  33  percent 

1 

Oto  15  percent 

'  15  of  these  were  0  percent  Negro. 


(b)  19 

Num 

66^7 

ber  of  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 

85  to  100 
percent 

67  to  85 
percent 

33  to  67 
percent 

15  to  33 
percent 

OtolS 
percent 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 
85  to  100  percent 

90 

1 

14 
3 

5 

4 

67  to  85  percent 

1 
2 

33  to  67  percent 

2 

15  to  33  percent 

1 

3 

Oto  15  percent.. 

1 

8 



(3)  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
(a)  1962-63 


Number  of  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 


(2)  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
(a)  1962-63 

Number  ot  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 

85  to  100 
percent 

67  to  85 
percent 

33  to  67 
percent 

15  to  33 
percent 

OtolS 
percent 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 
85  to  100  percent 

12 

3 

2 

2 

67  to  85  percent 

33  to  67  percent 

1 

15  to  33  percent 

Oto  15  percent 

2 



i 

85  to  100 
percent 

67  to  85       33  to  67   |    15  to  33 
percent        percent    i    percent 

1 

OtolS 
percent 

Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 
85  to  100  percent 

2 

1 
2  1                2 

67  to  85  percent 

33  to  67  percent 

i 

2 

1 
1 
1 

15  to  33  percent 1 

OtolSpercent 1 

1          

1 

(b)  1966-67 


Number  of  schools  with  percent  Negro  faculty 


85  to  100 
percent 


Number  of  schools  with  percent 
Negro  students: 
85to 


100  percent. 
67  to  85  percent. . 
33  to  67  percent. . 
15  to  33  percent.. 
Oto  15  percent... 


67  to  85 
percent 


33  to  67 
percent 


15  to  33 
percent 


Oto  15 
percent 
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b.  Sludenls  and  principals 


(0  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


(2)  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  principals  and  as:istaii.  principals 


Number  of  principals  and  assistant  principals 


1962-63 


1966-67 


Ntgro 


vnilte 


N«(ro 


While 


I 


Number  ol  scAoots  with  percent  Negro  students: 
85  to  100  percent..  ... 

67  to  85  percent 

33  to  67  percent  

15  to  33  percent 

0  to  IS  porcent  .  .  - 


75 
4 
1 


19  96 

^i *. 

3' 


Number  ol  schools  with  percent  Negro  students: 

27  85  to  100  percent .'.... 

5  67  to  85  percent 

4  33  to  67  percent. .^.... 

4  15  (0  ii  percent .. 

9  Olo  lb  percent 


(3)  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  ol  principals  and  assistant  principals 


* 

1962-63 

1966-67 

Ntfro 

WhiM 

Negro 

White 

Number  at  schools  with  percent  Negro  studenb: 

85  to  lOO  percent 

67  to  85  percent .„ 

12                  6 

18 

1 
I 

7 
2 

33  to  57  percent....... „,....^... 

IS  to  33  oercent 

1 

f 

3 

2 

0  to  15  percent..          

3 

What  all  these  figures  place  beyond  dispute 
Is  that  to  a  significant  if  not  starUlng  degree 
teachers  and  principals  have  been  assigned 
to  school*  where  their  own  race  niirrors  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools'  student 
bodies.  In  a  nutshell,  white  schools  are  usu- 
ally paired  with  white  faculties,  Negro 
schools  with  Negro  faculties;  and  Integrated 
schools  have  Integrated  faculties. 

Thus,  for  example,  of  the  109  predomi- 
nantly ( 85-100 '^'r  »  Negro  elementary  schools 
In  the  District  today.  90  have  predominantly 
Negtro  faculties:  of  the  others,  all  but  five 
have  faculties  within  the  67-85"  range. 
Every  school  more  than  one-third  white  cur- 
rently Is  assigned  a  faculty  more  than  one- 
third  white;  at  all  but  one  of  the  13  elemen- 
tary schools  that  are  more  than  two-thirds 
white  the  faculty  Is  at  least  nvo-thlrUs  white 
also.  And  perhaps  the  most  provcKative  fact 
Is  that  four  years  ago  15  of  17  predominantly 
white  schools  had  100':  white  f, acuities.  The 
mathematical  possibility  of  this  concentra- 
tion of  the  relatively  few  white  teachers  In 
the  school  systems  relatively  few  white 
schools  happening  iy  chance  defies  calcula- 
tion by  methcxls  available  to  .nere  laymen 

The  puptl-teacher-prlnclpal  racial  correla- 
tions which  are  distilled  from  these  tables  do 
not.  to  be  sure,  work  out  with  invariable  pre- 
cision as  to  every  school,  but  even  the  devia- 
tions can  b*  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent 
In  terms  themselves  consilient  with  these 
correlations.  School  student  bodies,  for  ex- 
ample, often  swiftly  Jump  from  40  to  75 ''r 
Negro,  or  from  75':  to  95  :  .  therefore,  even 
if  the  race  of  the  faculty  does  re.«pond  to  that 
of  the  student  body,  given  the  constr.iints  on 
teacher  transfer  and  -he  finite  number  of 
yearly  retirements,  a  lag  in  time  of  a  few 
years  should  be  expected  before  the  faculty 
accomplishes  the  corresponding  racial 
change.  This  time  lag  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  deviations  noted  above  Only  19  of  the 
109  predominantly  N'catro  schools  In  1966-67 
had  other  than  predominantly  Negro  facul- 
ties; the  Negro  student  enrollment  at  seven 
of  these  19  had  been  less  than  85 '  in  1962- 
63,  and  for  each  of  thrse  seven  the  number 
of  Negroes  on  the  faculty  grew  markedly  dur- 
ing the  four-year  interval  Evidently  these 
faculties  are  In  the  process  of  catching  up, 
racially.  Others  of  the  19  may  well  have  had 
stibstantlal  white  enrollment  prior  to  1962 

Moreover,  since  22       of  all   teachers,  but 
merely  9,2';i   of   the  students,  are  white,  at 


all  grade  levels  we  should  expect  some  ten- 
dency even  if  the  correlations  hold,  for 
faculties  to  have^  slightly  higher  white  per- 
centages than  the  student  bodies.  A  gl.mce 
at  the  tables  verities  that  this  tendency  Is 
apparent  in  the  elementary  .schools  and 
rather  pronounced  in  the  senior  highs,  where 
a  typical  school  faculty  Is  one  category  less 
N'egro  than  the  student  body.  It  can  be  pre- 
dicted that  a  like  statistical  inclination  will 
be  at  work  with  respect  to  school  principals, 
since  a  full  31'.  of  them  presently  are  white. 
Indeed,  the  facts  show  that  any  school  with 
.IS  many  as  15':  whites  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  have  a  white  principal,  and  in  schools 
more  than  one-third  white,  white  principals 
are  virtually  the  rtile 

Finally,  of  the  19  predominantly  Negro 
elementary  schools  without  correspondingly 
Negro  faculties,  the  court  has  stumbled  on 
the  fact  that  14  of  these  serve  relatively 
affluent  neighborhoods,  te  .  where  median 
family  income  In  1960  exceeded  $6  000  Of 
tne  27  elementary  schools  both  affluent  and 
predominantly  Negro  only  13  have  predom- 
inantly Negro  faculties,    i  See  Ex,  F-2  ) 

3,  Tt'oc'ier  Placement  Policies.  When  the 
raw  data  disclose  personnel  segregation  as 
pervasive  as  this  in  a  formerly  de  jure 
school  system,  and  so  thoroughly  matched 
on  a  school-by-school  basis  with  the  racial 
make-up  of  the  studentry,  the  burden  falls 
on  the  school  administration  to  clear  the 
record  by  showing  at  a  minimum  that 
r;iclally  nutral  policies  are  responsible  for 
this  result.  The  burden  shifts  from  plaintiffs 
in  large  part  because  the  figures  themselves 
are  persuasive  circumstantial  evidence  of  in- 
tentional segregation  but  also  because  only 
the  Board  and  the  Stiperlntendent  have  full 
information  on  their  own  teacher-assignment 
policies,"  Postponing  until  Section  4  the 
ciuestion  of  how  principals  are  assigned,  the 
court    now    turns    to    the    school    system's 


'   See    Reece    v.    Georgia.    350    US,    85,    88 

(19551;  Chambers  v  Hendemoniille  City  Bd 
of  Educ..  4  Clr  ,  364  F  2d  189  192  1 19661; 
yortnc^O',1  V  Board  of  Kduc  ,6  Clr  ,  333  F 
2d  661  663  66-1  /I964.,  Eran'i  v  Bnchr-nari, 
D,  Del  ,  207  F.  Supp.  820,  825  ( 1962) ,  In  Swain 
V  Alabama.  380  US  202  (1962).  the  fiiures 
were  much  less  striking,  and  the  challpnged 
ofHclals  did  fully  explain  their  policies. 


teacher    placement    mechanisms,    Insofar   as 
defendants  presented  them  at  trial. 

a.  1954-55,  Until  1954.  of  course.  Washing- 
ton school  faculties  were  officially  segregated 
by  law.  Assessing  the  faculty  situation  after 
the  thunderbolt  of  Boiling  v  Hharpe.  the 
Bofird  of  Education  quickly  arrived  at  two 
decisions  which  It  publicly  announced. 
First,  for  the  future  teacher  assignments  and 
transfers  would  be  predicated  on  merit 
rather  than  race;  but  second,  the  structure 
of  faculty  segregation  which  then  prevailed 
would  not  be  disturbed,  Tliat  is.,  teachers 
would  remain  In  their  present  assignments 
unless  reloc.ited  pursuant  to  the  ordinary 
rules  go.eriung  teacher  transfer  Tliese  rules 
will  be  elucidated  in  Section  3-c;  It  suflices 
here  to  say  that  they  exclude  compelling  a 
teacher  to  transfer  for  the  sake  of  Integration 
(the  Superlnttndent  feels  such  transfers 
would  be  ■touilltarlan'  iTr.  77)),  and  that 
the  success  even  of  a  voluntary  transfer  re- 
t|uest  depends  on  such  fortuities  as  a 
vacancy  in  the  other  schot)!  to  transfer  Into, 

It  must  have  been  crystal-clear  from  the 
outset  that  teachers  would  be  reluctant  to 
depart  from  schools  where  they  were  estab- 
lished and  secure  and  brave  transfer,  at  their 
own  request,  into  institutions  with  faculties 
from  which  they  had  previously  been  barred 
because  of  their  race.  The  Board's  policies 
thus  plainly  entailed  the  entrenchment  .md 
perpetuation  of  the  teacher  segregation  of 
the  p.'^st  with  a  minimum  of  change.  The 
court  finds  that  at  least  a  part  of  today's 
segregation  is  attributable  to  the  Board's 
1954  failure  to  shuffle  faculties  and  thereby 
undo  the  de  jure  segregation  which  had 
theretofore  been  the  rule,   (Tr,  2897.) 

This  factor's  contribution  to  present  seg- 
regation can  most  readily  be  discerned  In  a 
few  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  North- 
west where,  because  of  dwindling  student 
enrollment,  teachers  as  they  retire  are  some- 
times not  replaced.  Elsewhere,  the  influence 
cf  the  inerti..  of  the  pre-1954  system  seems 
slight  Eastern.  McKlnley  and  Roosevelt,  the 
three  former  Division  I  high  schools  which 
within  a  few'  years  of  1954  became  predom- 
inantly Negro,  today  have  22';  ,  25';.  and 
30'  white  faculty  respectively.  Cardozo  and 
Dunbar,  the  two  old  Division  II  schools 
which  have  never  lost  their  predominantly 
Negro  status,  have  11 '7  and  21 T  teachers 
white  The  differences  between  the  former 
three    and    the    latter    two    are    not    great; 
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further.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the  whites 
teaching  at  the  three  are  carry-overs  from 
bygone  de  jure  days;  and  In  each  of  the  three 
it  Is  certain  that  at  least  701-  of  today's 
faculty  {viz..  all  the  Negroes)  attached  them- 
selves to  these  schools  subsequent  to  Boiling. 
This  alone  attests  to  the  speed  of  teacher 
turnover.  Indeed,  other  evidence  corroborates 
that  the  faculty  turnover  rate  In  the  Dis- 
trict schools  Is  high.  In  a  single  school  year 
(1963-66),  for  example,  the  District  schools 
employed  at  least  750  tea.-hers  new  to  this 
system.  (Ex.  35;  Ex.  36) ;  for  1948  the  Strayer 
Report  computed  the  turnover  at  121.  (Ex. 
A-16.  p,  53)  Because  of  speedy  turnover, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  1954  structure 
mathematically  does  not  go  very  deep  Into 
the  reasons  why  today's  faculty  racial  pat- 
terns appear  as  they  do.  The  court  therefore 
turns  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  school 
svstem's  current  and  recent  policies  for 
teacher  placement. 

b.  Integration  policies.  First  should  be 
noted  defendant's  Insistence  that  for  the 
past  few  ye.irs,  though  not  before,  its  policy 
has  been  to  exert  a  "maximum"  and  "con- 
certed "  eifort  to  Integrate  school  faculties. 
This  effort  allegedly  has  expressed  itself 
along  two  fronts.  White  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  volvinteer  for  placement  In  Negro 
schools;  and  when  the  qualification  of  hypo- 
thetical applicants  for  a  position  are  exactly 
equal,  the  candidate  will  be  preferred  whose 
race  will  integrate  that  school's  faculty. 
(Tr.  68.  69,  77-78,  107.  2880,  2989.)  The  court 
notes  that  the  entire  discussion  of  these 
integration  policies  at  trial  was  In  the  con- 
text of  the  rules  controlling  teacher  trans- 
fers from  one  school  to  another;  It  Is  a 
murky  question  whether  these  policies  pro- 
fess any  relevance  to  the  initial  assignment 
of  Incoming  teachers, 

A  further  caveat  is  that  the  policies  are 
couched  In  terms  of  achieving  "blraclal" 
faculties — by  which  the  administration 
means  simply  less  than  100';  of  one  race, 
{E.g.,  Tr.  73.  75.)  It  Is  evident  that  once 
token  teacher  Integration  breaches  the  color 
barrier  In  a  school,  the  schDol  administra- 
tion's policies  slacken  off,  li  they  do  not 
expire  altogether. 

Efforts  along  the  persuasion  front.  In  any 
event,  have  admittedly  and  not  surprisingly 
proved  barren  of  fruit,  (Tr.  68,  3013.)  For  all 
the  record  shows  they  were  equally  barren  of 
effort.  There  was  testimony  at  several  points 
that  the  Sup>erlntendent  formally  asked  his 
staff  to  encourage  teachers  to  volunteer  for 
the  Inner  city  ghetto;  whether  assistant 
superintendents  or  others  took  any  sys- 
tematic action  on  the  b.^sls  of  this  request  Is 
another  question.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
other  aspect  of  the  policy — the  provision  for 
resolving  deadlocks  among  candidates  by 
considering  race — has  led  to  the  placement 
of  one  or  two  Negroes  In  'white"  schools. 
(Tr,  2276;  see  also  Tr.  3116-3117)  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  under  this  program  any 
Negro  teachers  were  placed  in  any  predomi- 
nantly (85 -100 '1  )  white  schools  or  In  any 
schools  west  of  the  Park, 

c.  Teacher  transfer.  Once  a  teacher  has 
been  assigned  to  a  school,  his  subsequent 
placement  Is  governed  by  the  rules  for 
teacher  transfer,  explored  In  some  detail  at 
trial.  Occasionally,  because  of  personality 
conflicts,  the  opening  of  a  new  school,  the 
need  for  specialized  teachers,  or  reasons  of 
like  character,  teachers  are  Involuntarily 
shifted  from  one  school  to  another.  Other 
transfers  are  voluntary.  Some  of  the  rules 
covering  volunt.iry  transfer  policy  are  clear. 
No  tenured  or  "jjerm.anent"  teacher  may 
transfer  into  any  school  If  Its  faculty  Is  al- 
ready 70'";  permanent  or  more;  proper  ap- 
plications for  transfer  will  be  honored  in  the 
order  received. 

On  further  standards  governing  treatment 
of  transfer  requests,  administration  spokes- 
men fell  into  Internal  disagreement,  Dr, 
Hansen  argued  that  for  the  last  four  years 


transfer  requests  have  met  stiff  resistance, 
winning  approval  only  when  clearly  Justified 
by  considerations  of  health  or  "education." 
(Tr.  68-69,  2273.)  Moments  later  he  stated 
that  his  administration  has  approved  trans- 
fers for  teachers  wanting  to  serve  at  schools 
nearer  their  homes — a  factor  of  convenience 
unrelated  to  education  or  health.  (Tr.  2276.) 

Assistant  Superintendent  John  D.  Koontz 
then  proceeded  to  testify  that  the  first  trans- 
fer application  received  for  a  given  opening 
is  automatically  granted,  unless  it  offends 
the  lO'lc  permanent  teacher  rule  (Tr.  2896, 
3022);  the  transferor's  motives,  by  this  ac- 
count, are  neither  investigated  nor  evalu- 
ated. Mr.  Koontz  Is  the  officer  Inxmedlately 
in  charge  of  teacher  transfers  In  all  sec- 
ondary schools.  (Tr.  108,  2610.)  For  this  rea- 
son the  court  resolves  the  conflict  of  testi- 
mony in  his  favor.  Furthermore,  It  was  Dr. 
Hansen  himself  who  admitted  that  many 
white  teachers  have  transferred  from  Negro 
to  white  schools  during  the  last  ten  years, 
"not  always  necessarily  because  of  the  differ- 
ence In  race."  (Tr.  2275.)  The  court  finds,  as 
this  statement  certainly  recogmzes,  that 
some  white  teachers  originally  assigned  to 
Negro  schools  have  purposely  escaped  there- 
from via  the  transfer  process. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  racially- 
minded  transfers  have  been  common  enough 
to  afford  a  complete  explanation,  even  when 
coupled  with  the  continuing  influence  of 
pte-Bolling  teacher  segregation,  for  tlie 
dearth  of  white  teachers  In  the  predomi- 
nantly (85-100'~r)  Negro  schools.  Moreover, 
there  is  uo  reason  In  the  record  to  assume 
that  Negro  teachers  once  assigned  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  are  eager  to  trans- 
fer away;  therefore  the  court  is  still  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  why  the  faculties  of  so  many 
of  the  predominantly  white  schools  are  or 
have  been  so  Impeccably  unintegrated.  The 
missing  ingredient,  of  course.  In  the  account 
so  far  of  teacher  placement  is  the  rule  or 
rules  which  control  the  initial  placement  of 
freshmen  teachers.  On  these  rules  the  court 
now  steadies  Its  focus. 

d,  Ortjrinol  teacher  assignment.  Once  the 
decision  Is  reached  to  employ  a  teaching 
candidate  somewhere  in  the  system,  the  mat- 
ter returns  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
for  elementary  (or  secondary)  schools,  vho 
Is  responsible  for  the  actual  ascignment.  One 
rule  recently  postulated  by  the  school  ad- 
ministration concerning  these  assignments 
Is  an  analogue  of  the  70%  rule  for  transfers; 
certified  teachers  £ire  placed,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  schools  with  low  percentages  of 
permanent  teachers. 

Other  than  this,  defendants  merely  assert 
and  repeat  that  assignments  are  governed  by 
merit  and  need  alone.  (E.g.,  Tr.  69;  Ex.  L-4.) 
This  Is  an  unhelpful,  eva«lve  response.  An- 
nually a  school  system  as  large  as  ours  with 
hundreds  of  vacancies  each  year  must  fill  a 
dozen  vacancies  at  every  level,  e.g.,  fourth 
grade,  high  school  math.  An  equal  number 
of  candidates  gets  approved  as  qualified  to 
teach  In  Washington's  schools,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. To  say  that  12  new  fifth  grade 
teachers,  to  return  to  the  example  above,  are 
sorted  out  among  the  12  element£.ry  schools 
needing  these  teachers  on  the  basis  of  merit 
alone  Is  an  expression  pregnant  with  little 
If  any  meaning. 

In  the  record  the  court  does  find  a  scrap 
or  two  of  evidence  which  begin  to  sketch  out 
the  real  assignment  processes.  The  Puclnskl 
Task  Force  *=  reported  that  school  principals 
informally  recruit  candidates  for  openings  In 
their  schools,  the  assistant  superintendents 
then  acceding  to  the  preferences  which  the 


»=  A  Task  Force  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Roman  C.  Puclnskl  studied  the  District's 
school  system  during  1965  and  early  1966 
through  public  hearings  and  private  Investi- 
gations. A  Committee  Print  summarizes 
their  conclusions. 


principals  voice,  (Ex,  A-3.  p,  44;  compare  Tr. 
4041  with  Tr.  6024.)  And  one  of  defendants' 
exhibits  may  or  may  not  indicate  that  the 
Incoming  teacher's  own  preferences  r  re  con- 
sulted by  the  assistant  suijerlntendent,-'^  If 
these  preferences  are  consulted,  It  is  unclear 
whether  they  are  respected  only  if  the  reasons 
supporting  them  are  worthy  of  respect,  e.g., 
that  one  school  is  an  excessive  distance  from 
home  even  by  olt.  {See  Tr,  3042,  6023.)  If 
these  reasons  explaining  teacher  preferences 
are  not  reviewed  for  justifiability,  then  the 
unhappy  facts  that  many  white  teachers  are 
disinclined  to  serve  In  Negro  schools  (Tr.  72) 
and  that  a  fev;  Negro  teachers  hesitate  to  go 
to  while  schools  (Tr,  2901)  assume  obvious 
relevance,  as  does  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  and  school  officials  for  pandering  to 
any  racial  prejudices  of  the  teachers. 

in  short,  what  little  hard  evidence  has 
been  introduced  concerning  initial  teacher 
assignment  itself  Intimates  deliberate  segre- 
gation, ii  merely  the  self-segregation  cf  the 
teachers  condoned  by  school  officials.  Fur- 
thermore, the  court  cannot  forget  one  re- 
markable fact:  In  1962-63.  eight  years  after 
"integration.  "  In  a  school  system  short  on 
white  students  and  white  teachers,  the  facul- 
ties of  15  of  17  predominantly  white  schcxils 
were  100 'r  whito.  A'osent  explanation — none 
was  prottered — only  one  reasonable  Inference 
can  be  drawn :  something  resembling  sys- 
tematic segregation  had  been  at  work.  And 
given  that  assumption,  defendants'  general 
profession  of  color-blindness  In  faculty  as- 
signment from  1954  on  is  exposed  as  mis- 
representation. Apart  from  this,  many  dark- 
ened areas  still  are  clinging  to  the  architec- 
ture of  defendants'  teacher  assignment  pwli- 
cles,  and  it  was  on  defendants  that  the  duty 
to  Illuminate  these  areas  fell.  Accordingly, 
the  court  nnds  that  an  Intent  to  segregate 
has  played  a  roie  In  one  or  more  of  the  stages 
of  the  teachor  assignment;  in  exactly  which 
stages  the  Intent  has  intruded — with  whom 
primary  guilt  belongs;  teachers,  prlnclpalo, 
higher  school  officials,  or  all  of  them — the 
court  does  not  and  need  not  pinpoint. 

4.  Placement  of  Priiicipals.  The  factual  data 
on  principal  segregation  was  reported  In  Sec- 
tion C-2-b  above.  The  heart  of  this  report 
was  that  neither  in  1962-63  nor  in  1966-67 
was  there  even  a  single  Negro  principal  or 
assistant  principal  in  any  school  more  than 
two-thirds  white!  This  must  be  compared 
with  the  fact  that  systemwlde  56%  of  all 
such  school  officials  In  1962-63 — and  69';; 
currently — are  Negro.  Testimony  at  trial  veri- 
fied that  none  of  the  white  elementary  schools 
in  the  Northwest  has  had  a  Negro  principal 
at  any  time  since  desegregation.  (Tr.  3076.) 
The  court  now  seeks  the  explanation  for 
these  findings.  For  the  reasons  stated  In 
Section  3,  the  burden  of  providing  this  ex- 
planation, the  data  having  made  out  a  prima 
facie  case  for  intentional  segregation,  shifts 
to  defendants. 

After  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  no  dismantling 
for  principals  of  the  old  Division  I  II  struc- 
ture was  carried  out;  principals,  like  teachers, 
stayed  on  In  their  1953  assignments  until 
their  retirement,  or  unless  transferred  or 
promoted  pursuant  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  school  business.  But,  as  with  teachers,  the 
turnover  has  been  rapid  enough  to  minimize 
the  present  Impact  of  this  fact;  since  1958 
there  have  been, 85  appointments  of  princi- 
pals and  assistant  principals  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools  alone.  Including  all  three 
positions  at  predominantly  white  Wilson  High 
School.  (Tr.  2890,  2962.)  The  court.  In  seeking 
the  sources  of  present  rEu;lal  patterns  among 
principals,  must  therefore  zero  In  on  the 
post-Boiling  standards  regulating  principal 
appointment  and  assignment. 

When  a  prlnclpalshlp  falls  vacant  the 
school   administration   advertises   for    appU- 


"Ex.  40,  p.  1.  It  Is  not  certain  whether 
the  passage  in  question  pertains  to  original 
assignment  or   to  transfers  only. 
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canU.  Such  advertlftemenis  for  the  last  sev- 
eral year*  have  withheld  the  nan^e  of  the 
school,  although  doubtless  this  information 
Informally  clrculatee  One  advertisement  may 
advert  to  several  openings  at  the  same  level — 
say,  several  element.irv  school  assistant 
prlnclpalahlps.  Those  who  apply  then  run 
the  gauntlet  of  interviews  with  an  examin- 
ing bo*r<l  which  looks  at  'credentials,  ex- 
perience, this.  that,  and  the  other  thing  " 
(Tr.  39M.)  The  examining  bt>ard  submits  its 
recommendations  to  the  Supjenntendent  wlio. 
after  indicating  his  own  preferences,  turns 
the  file*  over  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
which  miut  ultimately  approve  every  ap- 
pointment. If  only  one  poeition  is  vacant. 
the  victor  In  the  comf>etitlon  gets  that  as- 
signment. But  If  several  p>oeltluns  are  open, 
then,  once  the  Board  of  EJducatu>n  identifies 
Its  several  choices,  the  resp>ons;bllity  returns 
to  the  assistant  sup>erlntendent  for  making 
specific  aMlgnments,  matching  up  principal 
with  school. 

The  court,  regrettably,  has  been  gi'.  en  scant 
evidence  as  to  the  criteria  this  offlcer  employs 
in  deciding  on  these  assignme'-.ts  Evidence 
was  Introduced  concerning  h:s  reis^ning  In 
filling  SASlstant  pnnclpalshlps  at  E.is'ern.  a 
ghetto  high  school,  and  Wilson,  the  over- 
whelmingly white  high  school  in  the  North- 
west. Mlaa  Oreen.  a  Negro,  has  for  many  years 
been  counselor  at  Sprlngarn  another  ghetto 
school.  Mrs.  Carroll,  white  was  a  tenured 
member  of  Wilson's  faculty  Mls'  Green  was 
assigned  to  Kastern  rather  than  Wllsm  be- 
cause of  her  wide  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems of  lower  class  Negro  adolescent.s  Mrs 
Carroll  w»*  kept  at  Wilson  for  reasons  of 
her  acquired  feel  for  the  problems  of  Its 
white,  college-bound  student  body  iTr 
2972-3973.  299+-3001  i  These  decisions  were, 
as  Assistant  Superintendent  Koontz  said,  "In 
a  sense,  racial  •  •  •  •  with  respect  to  the 
"background  of  a  person  "  (Tr    2994  » 

The  court  at  this  point  encounters  a  fork 
In  the  road.  Some  explanation  must  be  found 
for  the  utter  absence  of  Negro  principals  In 
the  67-100%  white  public  schools — a  condi- 
tion which  Is  the  product  of  the  appoint- 
ments recommended  by  the  examining  board 
and  of  the  assignments  made  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  when  two  or  more  principalis 
are  appointed  together  That  the  examining 
board  or  assistant  superintendent  assigns 
principals  to  schools  on  a  racial  basis  Is  one 
obvious  candidate  However,  the  Oreen-Car- 
roll  Incident  leads  the  court  to  wonder  about 
an  alternative  explanation  The  court  Is  will- 
ing to  assume  that,  for  the  same  reason  of 
relevant  experience  the  school  administra- 
tion selected  Blrs  Carroll  for  the  Wilson  poet, 
a  great  number  of  the  other  official  pyosltlons 
In  the  67-100%  white  schools  have  been  filled 
by  promoting  faculty  members  with  years  of 
teaching  experience  in  the  school  in  ques- 
tion, or  transferring  In  someone  from  an- 
other white  school  equally  middle  class.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  selection  of  those  princi- 
pals for  the  white  schools  has  not  been 
racially  based  In  a  narrow  sense  But,  un- 
fortunately. It  also  Indicates  that  principal 
assignment  Is  a  derivative  of  teacher  as- 
signment— which  we  already  know  to  be  In- 
tentionally segregatory  Since  Negroes  have 
been  dlscrtmlnatorlly  fenced  out  of  teaching 
positions  In  white  schools.  It  Is  a  simple  a 
fortiori,  under  this  explanation,  that  they 
have  not  been  eligible  for  the  prlnclpalshlps 
in  any  of  these  schools  Because  the  exclu- 
sion of  Negroes  from  administrative  {xwltlons 
In  the  white  schools  is,  under  this  theory,  a 
direct  product  of  Intentional  teacher  segre- 
gation. It  Is  a  fit  subject  for  constitutional 
damnation  and  Judicial  relief  This  being  so. 
It  becomes  unnecessary  to  decide  whether 
a  substantial  niunber  of  principals  has  not 
been  recruited  from  within  the  white  schools 
for  reasons  of  appropriate  experience,  and  If 
so,  wbether  the  selection  of  these  principals 
was  guided  by  a  practice  of  deliberate 
segregation. 


///.    Equality   in    the  dtstnbutwn  of  educa- 
tional resources 

Plaintiffs  complain  that  In  dividing  up 
the  available  educational  wealth  among  the 
schools,  the  school  administration  has  re- 
peatedly favored  white  schools  west  of  the 
Park,  while  shortchanging  schools  primarily 
attended  by  Negroes  and  especially  the  Negro 
poor  In  this  part  of  the  opinion  the  court 
renders  what  findings  are  appropriate  In  the 
categories  of  school -resource  analysis  which 
were  devei')ped  at  trial  Testimony  and  ar- 
gument focused  chiefly  on\element.iry 
schools,   although    the   evidence    itorgely   of- 


ficial data  and  ref>orts)  rather  indiscrimi- 
nately submitted  for  the  court's  considera- 
tion often  documented  the  situation  for  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well.  When  on  occasion 
the  court  does  not  explicitly  discuss  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  for  those  categories  no  noteworthy  sec- 
ondary  school    Inequalities   were   found. 

A.  Age  of  Buildings 

The  ai?e  of  a  school  building  Is  a  factor 
In  obsolescence  and  generally  a  criterion  of 
safety  and  service"  "  The  chart  below  shows 
the  age  of  elementary  sciiool  buildings  In 
the  District 
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(Ex   E    1   I 

Negroes,  It  appears,  are  housed  in  the  new- 
est but  also  m  the  oldest  elementary  school 
buildings  In  the  city;  the  predrimlnantly 
i8i  100  :  1  whire  structures  were  virtually 
all  built  In  the  late  19'20s  and  early  1930's 
A  disturbing  fact  nut  evident  from  the  chart 
itsflf  Is  that  the  f(u"i  schools  i  <•  .  thoee  lo- 
cated in  areao  where  the  median  family  In- 
come In  1950  fell  short  of  «5.000."  have  a 
dlspropx->rtlonate  share  of  the  most  ancient 
structures,  the  median  age  of  the  ghetto 
school  Is  almost  60  years  The  comparable  age 
for  sch(X3ls  with  predominantly  Nes;ro  enroll- 
ments In  middle-Income  or  middle-class 
nelghborhods  Is  only  41   years 

The  high  concentration  of  poor  Negroes 
In  the  school  system's  oldest  buildings  has 
come  about  not  by  Board  of  Education  design, 
but  as  one  consequence  of  Its  neighborhood 
.school  policy:  poor  Negores  happen  to  live  In 
the  vicinities  of  the  oldest  usable  schools. 
Another  outgrowth  of  that  policy  Is  the 
dlsproprotlonately  high  concentration  of 
Negroes  In  schools  built  since  1940.  New 
schools  are  erected  where  Increased  density 
of  student  population  overloads  existing 
facilities;  and  the  areas  of  mushrooming 
population  within  the  city  in  the  last  25 
years  have  mostly  been  overwhelmingly 
Negro  or  rapidly  In  process  of  becoming  so. 
A  large  number  of  additions  to  overcrowded 
existing  schools  have  been  put  up  In  recent 
years,  these  schools,  for  the  Identical  reason, 
have  highly  Negro  enrollments. 

B  Physical  Condition  and  Educational 
Adequacy 

Schools  which  have  been  build  here  in  the 
last  eight  years  are  equipped  with  cafeterias 


"There  were  61  schools  In  such  Income 
areas  In  196&-67  (Ex  F  2 ) .  60  of  which  ■were 
predominantly  Negro  Most  of  these  60  were 
nearly  If  not  actually  100'-  Negro  In  1960 
the  median  family  Income  for  Negroes  In 
the  Dlst.lct  w.w  $4800.  for  whlte.s  S7,692 
.Although  Negro  family  income  more  than 
doubled  between  1950  and  1960.  that  figure 
as  a  per  cent  of  white  median  family  Income 
slipped  from  64':    to  62  :     i  Ex    V  9  i 

The  qiiestlon  arises  of  the  continuing  ac- 
curacy of  the  1960  income  data  The  court 
does  not  actually  know  and  can  h.^rdly  Ju- 
dicially notice  that  major  Income  shifts 
within  the  city  have  taken  place  since  1960 
Defendants,  moreover,  do  not  question  re- 
liance on  the  1960  census,  and  Indeed  appro- 
priate Its  data  themselves  in  their  own 
exhibits.  And  defendants'  expert  witness,  Dr 
Roger  Lennon.  testified  In  effect  that  It  will 
t)*  sound  and  orthodox  statistical  practice  to 
use  the  1960  census  tlgtires  on  neighborhood 
Income  until  the  1970  censxis  sup>er8edes 
them. 


and  several  other  facilities.  Including  audl- 
torlum.J.  health  units  and  auxiliary  class- 
rom.s;  few  of  these  features  were  known  to 
the  schools  erected  at  earlier  dates.  Built 
sturdily  35  to  45  years  ago.  the  schools  west 
of  fhp  Park,  although  still  In  fine  condition 
structurally,  lack  the.5e  facilities 

The  school  buildings  which  date  back  to 
1925  or  earlier  typically  are  "eight-room 
buildings  with  very  large  classrooms,  poor 
natural  lighting,  large  cloakrooms,  huge  open 
central  hallways,  basement  toilets,  and  small 
paved  play  space  or  no  play  space  at  all." 
(Ex  A-16.  p  401)  Most  of  them,  as  the 
figures  in  Section  A  Indicated,  are  located 
In  the  Negro  ghettos;  unquestionably  they, 
and  the  newer  slum  schools  equally,  are  un- 
able to  escape  being  tarnished  by  the  can- 
cerous -■■qualor  which  characterizes  the  slums. 

During  1948-49  the  Strayer  Committee  ex- 
haustively analyzed  each  District  school 
building,  assigning  numerical  ratings  for 
every  school  feature,  from  tho  topography  of 
the  site  to  the  adequacy  of  the  fire  protec- 
tion system.  Its  Judgment  was  that  36  ele- 
mentary schools,  four  Junior  highs  and  three 
high  schools  were  so  dilapidated  or  Inferior 
that,  generally,  any  further  Investment  In 
them  would  be  wasteful.  It  Is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  18  of  the  elementary  schools,  two 
Junior  and  one  senior  high  continue  In  use 
today  as  regfular  school  buildings,  as  follows; 

Number  of  schools  with  percent  of  Negro 
students 
(In  percenti 


Percent  of  Negro  students 

Elemen- 
tary 

Junior 
high 

Senior 
high 

85  to  100  

17 

1 

2 

1 

67  to  85 

33  to  67 

15  to  33               

0  to  15        

(Ex.  A-33.  pp.  24-26.) 

Of  the  20  predominantly  Negro  schools  on 
this  list  all  but  one  are  located  in  slum  areas. 

During  the  coming  six  years,  under  a  plan 
adopted  In  August  1966,  the  school  system 
will  build  71  new  elementary  schools,  or  ad- 
ditions to  older  structures;  and  32  other  ele- 
mentary school  buildings  will  be  modernized. 
(Ex  75  )  Many  of  the  new  buildings  will  go 
up  where  minor  population  explosions  have 
generated  the  need;  also,  however,  this  six- 
year  plan  alms  at  Junking  schools  whose 
facilities  sink  below  a  minimum  level  cf 
educational  tolerablllty  (Tr.  3605  )  The 
Board  Is  thus  In  the  midst  of  a  good  faith 
effort  to  bring  all  the  educational  plants  In 
the  city  up  to  rudimentary  levels. 


"Ex.  A-:a   (Strayer  Report),  p.  2»9. 
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C.  Library  Books,  Libraries,  Librarians 
Until  two  years  ago  the  school  administra- 
tion budgeted  the  elementary  schools  no 
money  at  all  for  the  purchase  of  library 
txx)kB.  Any  books  the  schools  acquired  were 
paid  for  by  private  gifts  or  donated  directly 
by  the  PTA  or  other  public-spirited  groups; 
in  one  Instance  a  District  elementary  school 
was  given  books  by  a  suburban  school  which 
was  enjoying  a  surplus.  By  June  1966  only 
40  schools  had  as  many  as  a  thousand  vol- 
umes on  their  shelves:  system-wide,  the 
average  was  a  meager  one-half  book  per 
student.  No  scarcities  marred  the  predomin- 
antly white  schools,  however;  there  the  me- 
dian library  books  per  student  tally  was  a 
more  Impressive  four  and  one-third.  (Ex. 
H-3.)  Also,  the  predominantly  (85-100"'r) 
white  high  school,  Wilson,  had  a  greater 
number  of  library  books  per  student  than 
any  other  senior  high;  and  Gordon,  pre- 
dominantly white,  was  the  upper  half  of  the 
junior  high  rankings. 


When  elementary  schools  have  managed 
to  gather  space  and  books  enough  for  a 
viable  library,  the  school  administration 
has  sometimes  intervented  and  furnished  a 
trained  librarian  to  manage  it.  In  1965-66, 
of  133  elementary  schools,  90  had  libraries, 
exactly  half  of  which  were  presided  over  by 
professional  librarians.  (Ex.  H-4.)>'  Included 
In  the  90  schools  with  libraries  were  all  11 
predominantly  white  elementary  schools,  but 
only  64%  of  the  predominantly  Negro  schools 
and  47%  of  the  Negro  schools  in  slum  areas. 
A  greater  percentage  of  predominantly  Ne- 
gro schools  than  white  had  librarians. 

Sadly,  even  these  figures  on  the  nvmiber  of 
libraries  somewhat  exaggerate  current  reality; 
In  at  least  30  of  the  schools  counted  here  as 
having  libraries,  the  rooms  so  designated  are 
plainly  makeshift  and  Inadequate,  "a 
scrounging  operation."  (Tr.  6143.)  There  are. 
however,  more  hopeful  signs  for  the  future. 
Of  the  45  schools  without  libraries  In  1965- 
66.  26  at  least  had  space  which  can  be  con- 


verted to  library  rooms  In  the  near  future. 
All  schools  built  since  1950  include  rooms 
specifically  designed  as  libraries.  Through 
new  construction,  additions  and  reclama- 
tion of  space  presently  used  as  classrooms, 
the  school  administration  says  It  Intends  to 
equip  every  elementary  school  with  a  library 
by  1973.  And  with  the  aid  of  Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Individual  schools  are  now  an- 
nually getting  half  a  dollar  per  student  for 
library  book  purchase  (Ex.  F-7;  Tr.  614) ;  the 
administration  has  identified  Its  ultimate 
goal  as  five  books  per  student  In  each  school. 
(Tr.  2685,  3967-3971.) 

D.  School  Congestion 
The  school  administration  has  reckoned  a 
figure  for  every  Washington  public  school 
defining  the  maximum  student  capacity  It 
can  decently  accommodate.  The  chart  below 
relates  the  extent  to  which  the  elementary 
schools  exceeded  that  capacity  In  1965-66. 
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lEx    L-11.) 

In  short,  the  disparity  between  the. pat- 
terns of  overcrowding  In  predominantly  Ne- 
gro and  white  schools  ^  Is  of  very  striking 
force.  Inequalities  apart,  the  overcrowding 
m  the  predominantly  (85-100%)  Negro 
schools  Is  of  fearsome  dimensions.  These 
ichools  are  In,  as  one  school  oflHclal  volun- 
teered, an  "emergency  situation."  (Tr.  2823.) 
In  practical  terms,  what  overcrowding  en- 
tails  Is  larger  classes,"  the  shoehornlng  of 


Percent  capacity 

115 

102 

115 

...- 102 

-  ...    77 


\    ' 


'The  slum-area  85-100'7  Negro  schools 
were  slightly  less  crowded  than  the  predoml- 
tiantly  Negro  schools   generally. 

"  The  figures  on  overcrowding  thus  are 
strong  evidence  of  high  teacher-pupil  ratios 
:n  the  predominantly  Negro  schools.  Dr. 
Hansen,  questioned  by  plaintiffs  at  trial, 
directly  conceded  that  pupil-teacher  ratios 
»ere  higher  In  Negro  elementary  schools 
than  In  white.  (Tr.  127-128.)  Defendants 
also  repeatedly  argued.  In  the  context  of  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  Issue,  that  for  schools 
nth  small  student  bodies  (e.g.,  the  white 
Morthwest  schools,  most  of  which  enroll  less 
than  300  students),  splendidly  low  teacher- 
pupil  ratios  are  Indeed  Inevitable.  But  para- 
doxically, the  Board's  figures,  which  It  gave 
to  plaintiffs,  who  In  turn  Introduced  them 
:ntc  evidence  as  Exhibit  L-9,  seem  to  show 
'■hat  as  of  October  1965  class  size  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  bore  only  slight  relation  to 
the  race  of  the  student  bodies.  (The  median 
^tlo  In  the  predominantly  white  schools 
*as  29  8;  predominantly  Negro,  30.4;  the 
Bargln  of  difference  doubles  If  averages  are 
-sed  rather  than  medians.  The  highest 
median  ratio  was  for  the  67-85%  white 
schools  )  Fillmore,  an  elementary  school 
vest  of  the  Park,  represents  this  paradox  in 
Blcrocosm.  Dr.  Hansen  listed  it  specifically 
w  a  fchool  bound  to  have  a  very  low  pupU- 
■•eacher  ratio;  yet  Exhibit  L-9  rates  It  as 
51  0.  a  figure  discernlbly  above  the  system- 
ide  average.  The  record  thus  Is  in  an  up- 
ide-down  condition,  each  side  sjxinsorlng 
"Wence  hostile  to  Its  own  contention. 


students  into  spaces  never  Intended  to  be 
used  as  classrooms  (see  Tr.  6138),  and  in  the 
worst  sch(x>ls,  split  or  double  sessions  {see 
Defendant's  Proposed  Findings,  p.  B-10) . 

Tor  junior  high  schools,  the  predomi- 
nantly white  (Deal)  and  the  Integrated  (Gor- 
don) schools  each  rank  among  the  least 
crowded  third  of  all  junior  highs.  For  high 
schools  the  Negro/white  variation  is  even 
more  prominent.  Wilson,  the  one  predomi- 
nantly white  high  school,  has  been  holding 
constant  In  the  vicinity  of  only  92.3%  of 
capacity;  Western  (integrated),  growing 
slowly,  now  records  101.1%.  The  other  high 
schools,  all  predominantly  Negro,  reach  at 
least  108.4%  (Roosevelt),  leaping  as  high  as 
127.1%    (Cardozo).    (Ex.  L-11.) 

The  cure  for  overcrowding  prescribed  by 
the  Board  is  construction  of  new  schools  in 
the  heavily  congested  areas,  see  Sections  A 
and  B,  supra,  and  the  provisional  allowance 
of  transfers  from  the  buildings  with  the 
worst  overcrowding  Into  certain  schools  run- 
ning below  their  student  capacities  desig- 
nated as  receiving  or  "open"  schools  for 
transfer  purposes.  See  Section  I-E-3-b. 

E.  Quality  of  Faculty 
1.  Teacher  experience.  Defendants  volun- 
teered the  Information,  confirmed  by  the 
Task  Force  report,  that  teachers  in  the 
"older  schools  with  stable  or  declining  en- 
rollments," namely,  the  white  elementary 
schools  west  of  the  Park,  have  had  signifi- 
cantly greater  teaching  experience  than  the 
faculties  at  the  Negro  elementary  schools. 
(Ex.  51,  p.  2;  Ex.  A-3,  pp.  15-17.)  Defendants, 
however,  denigrate  the  significance  of  this 
attribute,  picturing  the  young  teacher  fresh 
from  ftie  university  who  may  predictably 
turn  in  the  superior  teaching  performance. 
All  this  may  be  true,  but  It  "remains  beyond 


•"It  provides  perspective  to  note  that 
American  Library  Association  minimum 
standards  would  require  300  elementary- 
school  librarians  for  a  school  system  the  size 
of  W.Mhington's.  (Ex.  A-^,  p.  29.) 


denial  that,  other  factors  equal,  experience 
Is  a  real  asset  for  a  teacher,  as  It  is  for  any 
professional.  The  Washington  school  sjrs- 
tem's  pay  scale,  In  proportioning  salary  'to 
the  ntunber  of  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Is  a  testimonial  to  this  fact.  Moreover,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  Initial  few  years 
of  teaching  make  an  enormous  contribution 
to  a  teacher's  competence.  A  superior  per- 
centage of  teachers  at  the  predominantly 
(85-100%)  white  schools,  the  Task  Force 
report  shows,  have  these  vital  first  years  of 
experience  to  fall  back  on.  Consistent  with 
their  denial  of  the  relevance  of  experience, 
defendants  have  no  plans  in  the  works  for 
the  mitigation  of  this  element  of  imbalance. 

2.  Faculty  education.  A  greater  number  of 
teachers  in  the  predominantly  white  than 
In  all  other  elementary  schools  have  grad- 
uate school  degrees.  This  finding,  suggested 
by  the  per  pupil  expenditure  data,  is  con- 
firmed by  figures  gathered  by  the  Task  Force. 
(Ex.  A-3.  pp.  15-17.) 

3.  Temporary  teachers.  A  temporary  teach- 
er is  one  whose  curriculae  vltae  Is  absent 
one  or  more  of  the  various  qualifications 
which  the  Board  of  Education  otherwise  re- 
quires of  Its  teachers.  If,  as  has  regularly 
happened  in  recent  years,  teacher  vacancies 
remain  unfilled  after  the  list  of  certified, 
qualified  teachers  has  been  exhausted,  the 
assistant  superintendents  are  authorized  to 
hire  enough  tempKjrary  teachers  to  staff  the 
schools  adequately.  Temporary  teachers 
differ  from  their  certified  colleagues  In  that 
they  are  Incapable  of  acquiring  tenure 
rights;  further,  while  at  first  they  and  the 
certified  teachers  draw  identical  salaries, 
after  six  years  their  pay  hits  a  celling,  their 
temporary  status  forfeiting  their  right  to 
the  yearly  pay  Increase  which  permanent 
teachers  thrive  on.  The  school  administra- 
tion's recent  deletion  of  certain  certification 
requirements  will  undoubtedly  convert  num- 
bers of  temporary  teachers  to  permanent 
status. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Strayer  Report  In 
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1M9  that  "the  Urge  percentage  of  leni- 
porary  teachers  employed  from  year  to  year 
in  the  public  »cho<>l  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  presents  an  administrative 
problem  of  major  concern,  baming  in  its  Im- 
pllcatlona."  (Ex.  A-16.  p  50  i  Since  1949  the 
problem  if  anything  has  become  more  acute, 


the  number  of  temporary  teachers  In  the 
schools,  increasln^i  st,eatl:ly  ne:irly  every 
year,  rose  from  14  8  ;,  in  1948  to  191;  In 
iy56-57.  then  soared  to  40  0"i  In  1964-65. 
(Ex  A-16.  p.  51.  Ex  h-2.)  In  almost  50  ele- 
mentary .schools»last  year  temporary  teach- 
ers comprised  a  majority 


What  Is  noteworthy  Is  that  at  both  pri- 
mary and  !>e<u:idary  levels  the  pridominantly 
i86  lUU  r,  I  while  schools,  and  ihuse  schools 
aione.  have  escaped  an  honest  share  of  the 
burden.  Tlie  chart  below  registers  the  per- 
centage of  temporary  teachers  o;i  elementary 
school  staffs  in  196S^6. 


Percent  temporary  teachers  1965^ 
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No"e  -Exhibit  L  9;  Exhibit  A-3 
For  Junior  high  schools.  Deal  (predom- 
inantly white  I.  with  26  ■  temporary  teach- 
ers, was  by  a  wide  margin  In  a  better  posi- 
tion than  any  other  Junior  high;  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  Junior  high  schools  hud  a 
median  figure  of  4.3';  As  for  senior  highs. 
Wilson,  the  predominantly  white  school,  had 
only  ai'l)  temporary  teachers,  which  is  13', 
below  the  next  lowest  school;  the  predom- 
inantly Negro  high  school  median  was  near 
60<7r.  (Ex.  L-9.) 

In  its  only  and  rather  belated  attempt  to 
equalize  the  discomfort  of  the  temporary 
teacher  situation,  the  school  administration 
has  recently  ruled  that  tenured  teachers  are 
Ineligible  for  transfer  into  schools  where 
70<rc  of  the  faculty  already  have  permanent 
status,  and  that  there  i.-^  a  preference  for 
placing  Incoming  certified  teachers  at  EchooU 
with  few  of  the  same. 

Defendants.  Joined  on  this  point  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  cmicus. 
argue  that  temporary  teachers  are  hardly  in- 
ferior to  those  who  are  certified  and  perma- 
ment.  Certainly  the  sterility  of  many  college 
education  courses  enrollment  In  which  Is  one 
typical  certification  requirement  :.s  very  well 
known  and  widely  deplored,  and  no  claim 
can  reasonably  be  made  that  every  cerritied 
teacher  outperforms  everv  one  of  his  tem- 
porary cohorts  But  It  would  be  unduly  ar- 
rogant for  this  court  to  assert  that  the  cer- 
tification qualifications  have  no  bearing  on 
teacher  quality  Especially  for  a  teacher  in 
his  freshman  year  in  the  schools,  for  example, 
even  a  mediocre  college  course  m  teaching 
methods  and  curricula  may  be  of  great  help 
And  those  teachers  who  flunk  the  written 
examination  the  District  reciuires  have  little 
to  recommend  them  If  the  school  adminis- 
tration Itself  triUj'  believed  in  the  utter 
Irrelevancy  of  Its  qualifications,  it  would 
abolish  them  instantly. 

P.  Textbooks  and  Supplies 
The  yearly  expenditures  In  the  schools  for 
reference  books,  textbooks,  and  the  various 
other  school  supplies  run  according  to  a 
uniform  annual  per-student  figure  which 
the  school  administration  calculates  lEx.  F- 
7.)  Individual  school  totals  for  a  coming 
school  year  have  their  bases  in  the  attend- 
ance figures  at  each  school  at  the  time  the 
year  before  when  the  calculations  are  made. 
a  practice  which  prejudices  schools  with  ex- 
panding enrollments,  textbook  shortages  so 
accruing  can  be  met.  however,  by  emergiency 
textbook  allocations  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year. 

In  1964-65  the  school  administration,  with 
money  harvested  from  the  federal  Impact  aid 
program,  purchased  sufflclent  textbooks  and 
reference  material  to  cure  deficiencies  then 
reported  by  the  school  principals.  Approxi- 
mately $603,000  was  devoted  In  that  school 


85  to  100  percent  Negro,  and  poor:  48  p< 
85  to  100  percent  Negro  generally  43  pt 
0  to  15  percent  Negro:  ?0  percent. 


48  percent, 
fcent. 


year  to  textbook  purchases  lEx.  I-l),  with 
allotments  Included  for  several  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  west  of  the  Park  in 
seeming  violation  of  the  congressional  in- 
junction, quoted  below,  that  Impact  aid 
spending  be  concentrated  In  the  slums. 

Yearly  expenditures  for  textbooks  and 
supplies,  thus,  have  been  standardized,  and 
all  schools  measure  up  to  certain  minimum 
levels  These  facts  fall  short,  of  course,  of 
guaranteeing  that  the  depth  of  these  mate- 
rials at  the  various  schools,  accumulated 
through  the  years.  Is  equitably  in  balance, 
and  the  court  is  aware  of  rejjeated  complaints 
in  the  community  of  the  outright  absence 
of  te:;tbooks  In  some  schools.  But  if  such 
disparities  do  exist,  plaintiffs  have  failed  to 
bring  them  to  light 

O  Per  Pupil  Expenditures 
The  figures  below  tabulate  the  median  per 
pupil  expenditirre  for  the  District  elementary 
schools  for  the  year  1963  64.  Only  expendi- 
tures from  the  schools"  share  of  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  District  are 
represented  here.  That  school  year  preceded 
enactment  of  two  generous  federal  statutes, 
both  of  which  Identify  slum  schools  as  their 
intended  beneficiaries  (see  Section  H,  infra); 
and  the  figures  do  not  include  grants  re- 
ceived In  that  year  under  other  federal  air- 
to-education  statutes,  a  few  of  which  simi- 
larly earmark  the  schools  or  projects  for 
which  they  are  Intended.  The  data  therefore 
facilitate  the  court's  exploration  of  the 
equities  In  the  school  administration's  dis- 
tribution of  assets  among  the  schools  in 
precisely  those  situations  when  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  distribution  come  squarely 
wUhln  Its  control 
Number  of  schools  urlth  percent  of  Negro 
students 


Percent  of  Negro  students 


85  to  IM 
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392 


These  figures  command  our  Immediate  and 
complete  attention  On  first  impression  It  Is 
alarming  In  the  extreme  that  a  sum  as  great 


as  $100  separated  the  predonolnantly  (85- 
100  ;  I  white  from  the  predominantly  Negro. 
indeed  from  virtually  all  the  other  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  District.  A  review  of  the 
rankings  further  reveals  that  five  of  the 
eight  hlehest-cost  schools  were  predomi- 
nantly white,  while  nt  the  25  cheapest  schools. 
23  were  predomln.iutly  Negro  and  all  25  were 
more  than  hall  Negro.  A  quick  rearrangement 
of  the  data  uncovers  this  even  more  unnerv- 
ing fact:  the  median  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  the  13  elementary  schools  west  of  the 
Park  was  $424 

Confronted    wiih     these    spectacular    dif- 
ferentials, defendants  argue  they  are  paper 
statistics  only,  unrepresentative  of  the  edu- 
catioruil    resources    actually    devoted    to   or 
expended  at  the  various  schools  '    In  fact  de- 
fendanUs  do  succeed  in  proving  that  a  frac- 
tion of   the  8100  dlfTerentlal  in   1963-64  can 
be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  which  do 
not  betoken  real  inequalities  in  educ.itional 
opportunities.     Special,     untyplcally     small 
cliussee    for   children    with    physical   or   emo- 
tional disabilities  meet  In  special  classrooms 
in     several     of     the     predominantly     white 
schools,   the  high  expenditure  for  these  few 
needy  students  drives  the  school-wide  aver- 
age up    Most  of  the  higher-cost  elementar,' 
schools   are   very   small;    larger  schools   can 
save  on  certain  costs  which  do  not  vary  witS 
the   size  of   the   school— administrators'  sal- 
aries, particularly — and  on  other  important 
economies   of    scale.  Further,    many   of   the 
very    high-cost     white    schools     are     under- 
crowded,  operating  at  much  less  than  capac- 
ity. This  further  elevates   the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  items,  like  heat,  which  remain 
constant    for   a    school   no   matter   what  Its 
degree  of  uilUzatlon.  So  wat-teful  In  this  re- 
gard  are  several  of   the  white  schools  west 
of  the  Park  that  last  year  the  Government 
Accounting   Office   proposed    they   be   phased 
out  as  classroom  bulldink;s.   (Tr.  3719-3724 
The  Board  decided  not  to  carry  out  this  rec- 
ommendation;  Instead  it  Is  cutting  Into  the 
bounty   of   empty    classrooms    by    converting 
the  classrooms  In  a  few  of  these  schools  Into 
ofUce  space  for  school-system  administrative 
officials     But    In    other    schools    rooms    are 
vacant. 

To  a  great  extent,  however,  defendants' 
owTa  evidence  verifies  that  the  comparative 
per  pupil  figures  do  refer  to  actual  educa- 
tional advantages  In  the  high -cost  schools, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  caliber  of  the 
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"The  predominantly  Negro  schools  In  the 
slums  came  out  at  $294.  Since  secondary 
school  costs  greatly  exceed  those  In  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
throughout  the  system  In  1963-64  was  >452 
By  1965-66  It  had  grown  to  $528  i  calculated 
■in  a  slightly  different  basis),  a  few  dollars 
below  the  national  average  (Compare  Ex. 
F-5ii-i£7i  Ex.  141.) 


••'The  court  notes  that  school  officials  from 
.\rlington,  Alexandria,  and  Fairfax  County. 
Virginia,  and  Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land, testified  th.it  In  their  respective  school 
systems  there  were  no  material  variations 
in  the  per  pupil  expenditure  tabulations 
from  one  school  to  another  (Tr.  579-c— 
579-d.  656.  680.  689.) 


teaching  staff.  A  study  of  the  1962-63  per 
pupil  expenditures  disclosed  that  the  average 
teacher  salary  at  the  26  most  expensive 
elementary  schools  (median:  $387)  was 
$7,742.  compared  with  $5,864  in  the  bottom 
26  (median:  $246  i .  At  defendants'  Invitation, 
the  court  iissumes  that  a  like  differential 
characterized  salaries  between  high-cost  pre- 
dominantly white  and  all  other  schools  a 
year  later.  Teacher  salary  Is  an  Index  sum- 
marldng  several  factors;  years  of  experience; 
graduate  degrees;  permanent  temporary  sta- 
tus. The  court  assumes,  again  at  defendants' 
Invitation,  that  the  predominantly  white 
schools  hold  a  profound  advantage  for  each 
of  these  salary  determinants.  But  these  ele- 
ments point  with  cogent  force  to  teacher 
superiority  In  the  predominantly  white 
schools. 

Even  once  all  these  extenuations  and  ex- 
planations have  been  introduced,  the  court 
is  still  without  confidence  that  the  very  dis- 
turbing $100  (or  $132)  margin  has  been 
wholly  accounted  for.  Neither  the  graduate- 
degree  nor  the  temporary-teacher  factors  can 
have  very  dr.im  >.tlc  impact  on  the  per  pupil 
expenditure:  the  maximum  salary  increase  to 
which  the  extra  degrees  entitle  the  teacher 
Is  $500;  and  only  a  minor  number  of  tem- 
porary teachers  has  served  In  the  schools  for 
as  many  as  six  years,  the  time  when  the 
celling  on  temporary  teachers'  salaries  sets 
In.  While  the  Pacinskl  Task  Force  did  Indeed 
turn  up  substantial  differences  In  years  of 
experience  for  teachers  in  predominantly 
white  and  In  other  schools,  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether clear  that  these  differences  are  suffi- 
ciently drastic  to  result  In  so  great  a  spread 
in  the  per  pupil  expenditure  figures. 

And  other  possible  explanations  for  the 
differentials  falter.  The  study  of  the  1962-63 
figures  di-scovered  that  teacher-pupU  ratios 
that  year  were  lower  in  tlie  high-cost  schools, 
driving  per  pupil  expenditure  upward;  de- 
fendants, however,  here  have  denied  that 
classes  are  of  smaller  size  in  the  predomi- 
nantly white  schools,  and  one  puzzling  ex- 
hibit comes  to  the  aid  of  their  denial.  See 
Note  38  supra.  That  study  also  highlighted 
the  age  of  the  higher-cost  schools,  contend- 
ing that  maintenance  costs  accelerate  as 
school  buildings  approach  obsolescence.  But 
this  explanation  cannot  be  restored  to  here, 
since  In  the  main  the  predominantly  Negro 
schools  are  older  than  the  structures  west  of 
the  Park;  and  it  Is  the  poor  Negroes  who  are 
shunted  into  the  most  wretchedly  hoary 
buildings  In  the  District.  If  any  schools  de- 
mand a  fortune  for  maintenance  and  up- 
keep. It  should  be  the  likes  of  Shaw  Junior 
High  (1902)  and  Gage  Elementary  (1904)  In 
the  heart  of  the  ghetto,  not  the  buildings 
concededlv  In  excellent  physical  shape  be- 
yond the"  Park  divide.  Yet  the  overall  ex- 
penditures at  Shaw  and  Gage  ($279)  are 
quite  low.  Gage,  moreover,  also  has  a  very 
old  building  and  a  low  enrollment,  factors 
which  Inexorably  lead,  defendants  say,  to 
higher  budgets. 

H.  Curricula  and  Special  Programs 
Following  below  Is  a  catalog  of  courses  and 
extraordinary  services  offered  by  the  Wash- 
ington public  school  system  at  one  or  more 
selected  schools. 

1.  Kindergarten.  Unlike  many  American 
urban  school  systems,  the  Washington 
9ch(X)ls  have  avoided  undertaking  responsi- 
bility for  providing  kindergarten  education 
on  a  unlverssal  basis.  Attendance  at  kinder- 
garten is  not  compulsory  (Tr.  183).  or  even 
possible  on  a  voluntary  basis  unless  the 
neighborhood  elementary  school  has  a  sur- 
plus of  classroom  space  after  Its  first  through 
sixth  graders  have  bc€n  taken  care  of.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  space  In  the  white  elementary 
schools  Is  liberally  available;  every  youngster 
In  those  neighborhoods  applying  to  enroll  In 
kindergarten  lo  accommodated.  (Tr.  626.)  But 
at  many  Negro  schools  there  are  waiting  lists. 
(Tr.  627.)   "From  1956  to  1965,  6,236  children 


on  waiting  lists  for  kindergarten  were  de- 
nied admission  for  lack  of  space."  (Ex.  A-3, 
p.  10.)  1965-66  began  with  445  children  In- 
scribed on  the  waiting  lists  at  the  various 
schools,  100  of  whom  remained  thereon 
through  the  finish  of  that  school  year.  (Tr. 
626.)  Porty-flve  youngsters  were  excluded 
last  September  from  kindergarten  In  two  pre- 
dominantly Negro  elementary  schools  alone. 
(Tr.  6184-6185.)  Other  schools  have  rather 
unsatisfactorily  evaporated  their  waiting 
lists  only  by  shortening  kindergarten  class 
time  to  as  little  as  two  hours  a  day,  then 
running  three  sessions  each  day  consecu- 
tively. (Tr.  4068-4069.) 

If  oversubscription  prevents  a  flve-year- 
old  from  enrolling  In  his  own  school's 
kindergarten  class,  he  may — despite  the 
neighborhood  rule — sign  up  at  any  other 
elementary  school  able  to  advertise  kinder- 
garten vacancies;  but  his  parents  apparently 
must  supply  his  transportation.   (Tr.  6184.) 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  six-year  build- 
ing program  new  in  Its  initial  stages,  apart 
from  the  question  of  whether  It  will  be  out- 
stripped by  unpredlctedly  rapid  population 
spurts,  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  crea- 
tion of  enough  class  space  to  afford  every 
interested  youngster  a  kindergarten  experi- 
ence in  his  neighborhood  school. 

2.  Honors  Track.  Only  a  small  number  of 
predominantly  Negro  elementary  schools 
offer  the  Honors  "Track,"  the  highest  rung 
In  the  school  system's  track  system  of  abil- 
ity grouping.  By  contrast,  virtually  all  of 
the  predominantly  white  elementary  schools 
have  Honors  Tracks.  These  figures  will  be 
arrayed  in  the  findings  on  the  track  systems 
below. 

3.  Model  School  Division.  The  most  ambi- 
tious enterprise  launched  by  the  school  sys- 
tem In  this  decade  is  the  Model  School  Divi- 
sion, a  geographically  compact  area  in  the 
Northwest  embracing  25  schools,  most  of 
them  In  the  Negro  ghetto.  Including  13  at 
the  elementary  level.  The  Division  Is  to 
function  as  a  laboratory  for  educational 
experiments  aimed  at  alleviating  students' 
cultural  and  academic  deficiencies;  the  hope 
is  that  the  more  successful  innovations  can 
be  applied  to  the  entire  school  system,  or 
at  least  to  all  those  local  schools  which  must 
regularly  cope  with  underprivileged  youth. 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1964, 
the  Division  swung  into  operation  in  March 
1965,  and  by  fall  1965,  75  projects  had 
been  Initiated,  including  ungraded  primary 
classes,  remedial  reading  instruction  using 
modern  techniques,  and  occasional  visits  to 
the  theater.  A  year  later,  however,  only  one 
of  these  projects  had  proved  Itself  unequivo- 
cally worthwhile,  an  Internship  teacher- 
training  program  (Tr.  478-479);  and  the 
Division  had  run  Into  serious  criticism  from 
the  Puclnski  Task  Force,  which  suggested 
that  It  "to  date  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  deplorable  disappointment."  (Ex.  A-3,  p. 
70.) 

The  Division  has  been  financed  primarily 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  §5  2781-2791  (1964),  as 
amended,  via  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, Washington's  community  action  agen- 
cy. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  generally 
requires  a  10%  local  contribution,  §  2788, 
but  that  may  be  met  by  Imputing  the  value 
of  volunteers'  services.  Presently  at  least  one 
of  the  Division's  Important  programs  Is  being 
funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  20  U.S.C. 
5 §  241-8^241-1,  (Supp.  I  1965).  Additional 
backing  has  come  from  other  titles  of  the 
1964  Act,  and  also  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  under  42  U.S.C.  §  2542 
(1964),  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  a  few 
generous  private  corporations.  (Ex.  1,  p.  34.) 

4.  Impact  aid  programs.  The  federal  Impact 
aid  legislation,  20  U.S.C.  55  236-244  (1964), 
which  requires  no  matching  funds,  supplies 
federal  financial  assistance  to  school  districts 


whose  tax  base  is  cut  into  by  federal  owner- 
ship of  local  property,  or  which  enroll  large 
numbers  of  clilldren  who  live  on  federal 
property.  On  the  theory  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
public  school  component  of  the  general  ap- 
propriation it  annually  receives  from  Con- 
gress, until  1964  It  had  not  been  eligible  for 
impact  aid  grants.  In  that  year  Congress, 
noting  that  if  any  school  district  is  federally 
impacted  Washington's  is,  amended  the 
statute  to  include  the  District.  20  U.S.C. 
5  244(8)  (Supp.  I  1964).  This  amendment, 
stapled  to  the  NaUonal  Defense  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1964,  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  House  managers  at  conference. 
They  reported  back  to  the  Hotise  as  follows; 
"It  •  *  •  Is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees 
that  inrofar  as  is  consistent  with  good  edu- 
cational aaininistration,  these  funds  be  used 
to  improve  the  quality  and  standards  of  the 
eciucational  offerings  In  the  underprivileged 
attendance  areas  of  the  city."  (H.  Rep.  1916. 
88th  Conz..  2d  Sess..  p.  14  (1964).) 

The  Districts  impact  aid  allowance,  as 
determined  by  the  statutory  arithmetic,  is 
$4,300,000.  This  the  District  received  In  full 
for  1965-66  and  1966-67,  after  having  has- 
tened to  collect  a  quarter  of  this  figure  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  school  year  1964-65.  (Ex.  1-7) . 
T!ie  most  expensive  Items  in  the  portfolio  of 
40  programs  subsidized  by  impact  aid  in 
1P'53-G(3  were  extra  school  counselors  ($470.- 
000),  additional  school  rupplles  including 
charts  nnd  globes  ($459.000' .  and  free  break- 
fa.st  and  other  kitchen  provisions. 

5.  ESEA  programs.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  the 
expression  of  a  crucial  new  federal  commit- 
ment to  the  vitality  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. Title  I  of  that  Act  held  out  the  lure  of 
100"^  federal  assistance  for  programs  which 
engage  the  "special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children."  20  U.S.C. 
§241  (a)  (Stipp.  I  1965).  The  District's  an- 
nual entitlement  under  the  Title  I  formula 
is  more  than  $6,350,000.  (Ex.  1-7;  Ex.  1-8.) 
Included  for  1965-66  was  $1,270,000  for  "en- 
vironment Improvement"  of  slum  schools, 
almost  $1,000,000  for  efforts  to  identify  at 
an  early  age  those  youngsters  who  in  high 
school  will  be  particularly  "drop-out  prone" 
(Tr.  588),  and  $125,000  for  an  early-morning 
curriculum  of  calisthenics  followed  by  hot 
breakfasts  for  ghetto  children. 

6.  WISE.  The  southern  half  of  the  region 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  Is  Washington's 
most  thoroughly  integrated  area,  both  resl- 
dentially  and  In  school  enrollments.  The  Dis- 
trict hopes  to  make  this  area  more  attractive, 
and  hence  more  stable,  by  strengthening  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  under  a  pro- 
gram now  in  gestation  dubbed  Washington 
Integrated  Secondary  Education,  or  WISE. 
(Tr.  462-466.)  The  WISE  prospectus  optimis- 
tically envisions  "maximum  community  In- 
volvement," "a  vital,  dynamic  attitude  •  •  • 
on  the  part  of  school  administrators  and 
staff,"  and  freewheeling  student  discussion 
of  "controversial  Issues."   (Ex.  1-6.) 

The  energy  driving  WISE  will  be  federal 
grants.  On  the  theory  that  slightly  less  than 
a  third  of  the  students  within  the  WISE 
boundaries  come  from  comparatively  poor 
neighborhoods,  the  District  applied  $30,000 
of  impact  aid  funds  for  WISE  in  its  planning 
stage.  (Tr.  466-467.)  If  officials  finally  de- 
termine that  impact  aid  can  properly  be 
applied  to  WISE,  It  will  provide  all  the 
financing  when  WISE  at  last  begins  Its  career 
In  earnest;  If  unavailable,  the  school  admin- 
istration will  turn  to  Title  III  of  ESEA,  20 
U.S.C.  §§841-848  (Supp.  I  1965)  (Innovative 
projects;  not  limited  to  slum  schools)  or 
other  federal  sources.  (Ex.  N-11;  Tr.  462, 
2659.) 

7.  Miscellany.  There  are  additional  federal 
statutes  which  bestow  benefits  on  some  but 
less  than  all  of  Washington's  schools.  Under 
the  special  milk  program,  7  U.S.C.  I  1446 
(1964),  for  example,  milk  is  distributed  daily 
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at  low  co«t  In  schools  serving   low-Income 
areas.  And  the  schools  won  an  $86,000  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Education  for  experlmenu 
deaUng  with   the   problems   growing  out  of 
desegngaUon.  Beyond  all  these  federal  pro- 
grams stand  a  number  of  projects  sponsored 
by    PTAb    or    various    private    benefactors 
which  UkewlM  are  selective  among  schools 
In  their  Impact.  As  one  instance,  the  Eugene 
Meyer  Fotindatlon.  to  which  the  community 
certainly  owes  Its  gratitude,  has  financed  a 
cluster  of  enterprises  under  the  rubric  United 
Service  Corps.  Drawing  in   volunteers  from 
the    affected    communities,    these    programs 
provide  children  in  certain   underprivileged 
schooU  with  an  array  of  academic,  cultural 
and  athletic  opportunities    i  Ex    1.  pp    1-32  i 
FlntiUy.   according   to   the   School    Boards 
publication  Innovatiom  m  Instruction   (Ex 
1 1 ,  there  Is  a  handful  of  programs  each  op- 
erating In  one  or  a  few  schools,  the  cost  of 
which  the  Board  of  Education  Itself  defrays 
out  of  lU  share  of  the  Districts  congressional 
appropriation.  At  Cardozo  High  School,  for 
example.  80  students   have   participated    In 
career  training  and  placement  sessions.  Jef- 
ferson Junior  High  is  currently  experiment- 
ing rather  successfully  with  Us  curricula  and 
with  new  methods  of  class  and  school  orga- 
nization. 

I.  Individual  Schools  in  Transition 
Defendants  focus  attention  on  five  ele- 
mentary schools  which  switched  from  white 
to  Negro  majorities  between  1962-63  and 
1965-86.  offering  data  In  support  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  educational  resources  devoted 
to  these  schools  increased  over  these  years, 
or  at  least  that  the  schools  held  their  own. 
These  schools  are  Congress  Heights  ( from  4  o 
Negro  to  53Tc  ) ,  Shepherd  i  from  18''t  to  53 '"z  1 . 
Takoma  ( from  49  ■  to  65  i .  Draper  ( from 
49'"(,  to  91%).  and  Hendley  >  f rom  40';  to 
91%).  The  court's  caution  is  alerted  by  the 
fact  that  defendants  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion or  introduce  figures  for  three  other 
schooU  In  which  Negroes  captured  the  ma- 
jority between  these  years  Handle  High- 
lands (from  II ''r  to  58  I .  Ketchum  i  f rom 
9%  to  58"^').  and  Jaclcson  ifrom  16"  to 
59%). 

.    Evea  for  the  schools  they  select,  defend- 
ant* have  failed   to  show   that   their  racial 
transitions    have    been    unaccompanied    by 
any  restraints  on  their  receipt  of  educational 
resources,  except  for  library  books  where  the 
Increase   in    their    number   of    volumes    was 
very  substanUal    In  four  of  the  five  schools, 
the   number   of   certified    teachers   improved 
over  the  course  of  these  years,   but  m  every 
one  of    the   five    the   number   ot    temporary 
teachers  also  went   up    lEx    21  i    It  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  overall  increment  for  the 
five  of  one  librarian  and   two  counselors  is 
anything  but  representative  of  like  increases 
In  the  Washington  sc.iools  during  this  period 
system-wide.   Finally,    between    1962-63    and 
1964-65   the  per   pupil   expenditure   at   these 
nve  schools  increised  by  ?n  .ivera?e  of  $14 
(Ex.   23  t    But   beiween    1963-64   and    1964-65 
(the  only  years  for  which  thf-  requisite  fig- 
ures are  uvallabiei.  t*o  ui  the  three  schools 
not  mentioned  by  delend^u.s  mcuried  losses 
In  the  per  pupil  expenditure  figure    (Ex   P-l; 
E::.  P-3.)  An,.,  what  is  more  conclusive  i.«  that 
dur.ng   these  years  the  aver;-.s;e  expenditure 
per  student  throughout  all  the  schools  ad- 
vanced nearly  $30   I  Ex  K-j  I 
J    Cmclusion 
T'.ie  collapse,  however,  of  defcndArts"  argu- 
ment    above     ent  ills     no     MJ:nir-cant     con- 
Fequcnces.  \Vh   t  the  deraorstr  »tlon  was  ap- 
parent:y  Intcnriod  -o  repel  v.-  -s    he  idea  th  t 
the  Ne<oro  schools  h.ve  been  (leMbcrately  and 
discriminate  rlly     dcpr'.'.""     of     supplies     by 
school  officials.  Th.s    indeed,  -s  one  aspect  of 
plalntlfTs'  argument    Brt  '.t  is  not  ..ne  which 
the  court  can  accept    The  causes  of  the  in- 
equallUes  are  relatively  objective  and  Imper- 
sonal.   School    officials    can    and    should    be 
faulted,  but  for  another  reason;  that  In  the 


face  of  these  inequalities  they  have  some- 
t.mes  shown  criminally  little  concern.  It  is 
one  thing,  for  example,  when  crowded  resi- 
dential conditions  shut  Negro  children,  and 
they  alone,  out  of  kindergarten  In  the  nearby 
schools;  It  13  another  matter  entirely  when, 
confronted  with  this  awful  situation,  school 
officials  stand  Idly  by.  circulating  promises 
of  more  adequate  school  buildings  years 
hence,  but  acquiescing  in  the  present  in- 
justice by  their  passivity 

IV.  'rne  track  si/stem 
The   District    of   Columbia   school   system 
employs    a    form    of    ability    grouping    com- 
monly known  as  the  track  system,  by  which 
students   at    the   elementary   and   secondary 
level  are  placed  In  tracks  or  curriculum  levels 
according  to  the  schools  assessment  of  each 
student's  ability  to  learn    Plaintiffs  have  al- 
leged  taat   the   truck   system— either   by   In- 
tent   or    by    effect — unconstitutionally    dis- 
criminates against  the  Negro  and   the   poor 
In  support  of  this  claim  they— and  the  de- 
fendants in  meeting  it — have   introduced  a 
massive  arriy  or   test.mjnlal  and  documen- 
tary evidence.  The  court   will  first   turn  its 
attention  to  the  beginnings  of  the  track  sys- 
tem before  moving  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
evidence  concerning  the  present-day  opera- 
tion  of   ability   grouping   m    the   District. 
A   Origin 
The  track  system  was  approved  for  Intro- 
duction into  the  Washington  school  system 
by  the  Board  of  Education  In  li)56    just  two 
years    after    the    desegregation    decision    in 
Boiling  V   Sharpe   As  Superintendent  Hansen 
has  conceded,     to  describe  the  origin  of  the 
four-track   system   without   reference   ta  de- 
segregation In  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Schijols  would   be   to  by-pafs  one  of   the 
most  significant  causes  of  Its  being   Desegre- 
gation  wife   a   precipitant   of   the   four-track 
development        In        the        District's        high 
schools   •    •    •   "  "   Plaintiffs.  clt:ng  this  con- 
cession   and   certain    observable   segregatory 
effects    of    the    track    system     have    claimed 
that    the    principal    motivation    behind    the 
system  was  and   Is   to   resegregate   the   races 
In  violation  of  the  Boiling  decision    Defend- 
ants have  denied  this,  arguing  th.il  tne  tr  ick 
system  is  and   always  has  been  a  legitimate 
pedagogical  method  of  providing  maximum 
educational     opportunity     for     children     of 
widely  ranging  ability  levels,   and   that  any 
racial    effect    is    but    an    Innocent    and    un- 
avoidable coincidence  of  ability  grouping 

There  is  evidence  which  on  Its  face  sup- 
ports defendants'  claim  that  racial  consid- 
erations were  Irrelevant  to  the  decision  to 
adopt  the  track  system  "Vet.  as  in  certain 
other  adnUnlstrative  decisions  where  de- 
fendants have  purported  to  act  without  re- 
gard to  race  the  t.ilnt  of  segregation  hangs 
heavy  over  their  actions  Although  Dr  Hen- 
sen  has  maintained  that  the  origins  of  the 
four-track  curriculum  "clearly  precede  the 
event  of  desegregation.'  '-  there  is  no  escap- 
ing the  fact  that  the  track  system  was 
speclflciiUy  a  response  to  problems  cre.ited  by 
the  sudden  comm.ngllng  of  numerous  e:lu- 
catlonally  retarded  Negro  students  with  the 
better  educated  white  students 

On  May  17,  1954.  the  day  Boiling  v  S/iarpr 
was  handed  down,  there  were  44,897  vnlte 
students  i43%\  and  59,961  Negro  students 
i57  :i  In  the  District  schools.  By  the  fol- 
lowing September  73-,  of  the  schools  were — 
in  varying  d  :gree-  -racially  mlx-d.  Until  that 
time  no  one  -vas  aw  >re  of  the  overall  a.-hleve- 
mert  level  of  the  Negro  .-"tudents  because 
achievement  s'-s^res  had  not  been  reported 
on  1  City-wide  bnsls  In  t^e  old  Dlvirlon  li. 
(Negro)    schools    However.   S'.on   after   Inte- 


gration Dr.  Hansen,  then  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  senior  high  schools, 
began  to  receive  "reports  of  very  serious  re- 
tardation In  achievement  In  the  basic 
skills  •  •  •  '  *•'  The  results  of  a  reading  and 
arithmetic  achievement  test  taken  by  tenth 
grade  students  early  in  1955  and  for  the  first 
tune  reported  on  a  clty-wlde  basis  confirmed 
the  reports.  (1)  Both  reading  and  arith- 
metic scores  ranged  from  second  to  beyond 
twelfth  grade;  (2)  nearly  25%  of  the  stu- 
dents were  at  or  below  sixth  grade  level  in 
reading,  and  44  r  were  at  or  l)elow  sixth 
grade  level  In  arithmetic-  The  low  achievers 
were  predominantly  from  the  Division  II 
schools.  (Tr.  381.)  It  was  the  discovery  of 
this  large  number  of  academically  reUrded 
Negro  children  In  the  school  system  that  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  track  system. 

Given     these    unhappy    consequences    of 
"separate    but    equal"    education.    Superin- 
tendent    Hansen     cannot     be     faulted     for 
moving   In    1955   to   treat   the   casualties   of 
de  jure  segregation.  The  court  Is  persuaded 
that  Dr.  Hansen  personally  was  then  and  Is 
now  motivated  by  a  desire  to  respond — ac- 
cording to  his  own  philosophy— to  an  edu- 
cational crisis  In  the  District  school  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  until  1954  the  District  schools 
were  by  direction  of  law  operated  on  a  seg- 
regated basis   It  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
of   all   the  possible  forms  of  ability   group- 
ing,"  the  one   that   won   acceptance   In  the 
District  was  the  one  that— with  the  excep- 
tion     of      completely      separate      schools — 
Involves    the    greatest    amount    of    physical 
separation   by  grouping  students  In  wholly 
distinct,  homogeneous  curriculum  levels.  It 
cannot    Ignore     that     the    Immediate     and 
known  effect  of  this  separation  would  be  to 
insulate    the    more    academically    developed 
white  student  from  his  less  fortunate  black 
schoolmate,  thus  minimizing  the  Impact  of 
integration;    nor  can   the  court   Ignore   the 
fact    that    this   same   cushioning    effect    re- 
mains   evident    even    today.    Therefore,    al- 
though the  track  system  cannot  Ije  dismissed 
as  nothing  more  than  a  subterfuge  by  which 
defendants    are    attempting    to    avoid    the 
mandate  of   Boiling  v.   Sharpe.   neither  can 
It   be   said    that    the   evidence   shows   racial 
considerations  to  t)€  absolutely  Irrelevant  to 
Its  adoption  and  absolutely  Irrelevant  In  Its 
continued  administration.  To  this  extent  the 
track  system  is  tainted.'* 

The  court  does  not.  however,  rest  Its  de- 
cision on  a  finding  of  Intended  racial  dis- 
crimination. .\part  from  such  intentional 
aspects,  the  effects  of  the  track  system  must 
be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  plaintiff's  con- 
stitutional rights.  (See  Opinion  of  Law.)  As 
the  evidence  In  this  case  makes  painfully 
clear,  ability  grouping  as  presently  practiced 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system  Is 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
the  poor  and  a  majority  of  the  Negroes  at- 
tending school  In  the  nation's  caplUl,  a 
denial  that  contravenes  not  only  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Fifth  Amendment  but  also  the 
fundamental  premise  of  the  track  system  It- 
self What  follows,  then.  Is  a  discussion  of 
that  evidence- an  examination  of  the  track 
system.  In  theory  and  In  reality. 
B.  Track  theory 
Ba.slc  to  an  understanding  of  the  conflict 
between  the  parties  In  this  lawsuit  Is  an  ap- 
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'  C  Hansen.  Four-Track  Curriculum  Fir 
Today's  High  Schoo's  7  8  i  1964)  (Ex.  B  11, 
hereinafter  a  so  cited  as  Hansen)  '^ce  ffen- 
erally  Tr  207  227.  234  237.  239  240,  368- 
382 

'■  Hansen  8. 


>■  Id    at  12. 

"  Id   at  12-13. 

'-See.  eg..  Anderson,  Organising  Groups 
for  Instiuctto'i.  in  Individualizing  Instruc- 
tion 239  (1962)  (Sixty-first  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  fjr  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion); Guggenhe.m,  Gouptng  and  Pupil 
Progress,  in  New  Frontiers  In  Education  179 
(1962). 

"This  taint  has  haunted  the  track  system 
since  its.  inceptirn.  many  refusing  to  believe 
t'le  Dlan  has  other  than  racist  motives.  See 
Han.'en  69.  138. 


preclatlon  of  the  theory  that  motivates  the 
track  system  as  It  operates  In  the  District 
school  system.  The  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  that  theory  can  be  found  In  Dr. 
Hansen's  book.  Four  Track  Curriculum  For 
Today  s  High  Schools,  published  in  1964.*' 
Although  Dr.  Hansen  disclaims  full  respon- 
sibility for  creating  the  track  system,  a  read- 
ing of  his  book  leaves  no  doubt  that  It  was 
his  firm  guiding  hand  that  shaped  that  sys- 
tem In  Its  essential  characteristics.*-  Thus, 
as  principal  architect  of  the  track  system  and 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Hansen 
presumably  can  be  looked  to  as  the  authori- 
tative spokesman  on  the  subject. 

Purpose  and  philosophy.  Dr.  Hansen  be- 
lieves that  the  comprehensive  high  school 
(and  the  school  system  generally)  must  be 
systematically  organized  and  structured  to 
provide  differing  levels  of  education  for  stu- 
dents with  widely  differing  levels  of  aca- 
demic ability.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
track  system.  In  expressing  the  track  sys- 
tem's philosophy  Dr.  Hansen  has  said,  "Ev- 
ery pupil  In  the  school  system  must  have  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  self-development 
and  this  can  best  be  brought  about  by  ad- 
Justing  curriculum  offerings  to  different  lev- 
els of  need  and  ability  as  the  pupU  moves 
through  the  stages  of  education  and  growth 
In  our  schools."  (Ex.  9.  C-16;  How  We  Are 
Meeting  Individual  Differences.)  And  he  has 
Identified  as  the  two  objectives  on  which  the 
track  system  Is  founded:  "(1)  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  education 
and  (2)  The  attainment  of  quality  educa- 
tion." "• 

Student  types.  Within  the  student  body 
Dr.  Hansen  sees  generally  four  types  of  stu- 
dents; the  Intellectually  gifted,  the  above- 
average,  the  average,  and  the  retarded.  He 
assumes  that  each  of  these  types  of  students 
has  a  maximum  level  of  academic  capability 
and,  most  Importantly,  that  that  level  of 
ability  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
duty  of  the  school  Is  to  identify  these  stu- 
dents and  provide  a  curriculum  commen- 
lurate  with  their  respective  abilities.  Dr. 
Hansen  contends  that  the  traditional  school 
curriculum — including  the  usual  two-level 
method  of  ability  grouping — does  a  disserv- 
ice to  those  at  either  end  of  the  ability 
spectrum. 

The  gifted  student  Is  not  challenged,  so 
that  he  becomes  bored,  lazy,  and  perhaps 
performs  far  below  his  academic  potential; 
his  Intellectual  talents  are  a  wasted  re- 
source. The  remedy  lies  in  discovering  the 
gifted  student,  placing  him  with  others  of 
his  own  kind,  thereby  stimulating  him 
ilirough  this  select  Eissoclatlon  as  well  as  a 
rlgoro'is.  demanding  curriculum  to  develop 
his  inrellectual   talent.**  Indeed,   "the  aca- 


*•  See  Note  41  supra.  Actually,  only  by  read- 
ing this  book  in  Its  entirety  can  one  get  the 
full  flavcT  of  the  philosophy  of  the  track 
•ystem. 

"See  generally  Hansen  chs.  1,  3.  During 
1955,  a  working  committee  composed  of  high 
school  principals  and  other  school  personnel 
worked  with  Dr.  Hansen,  then  Assistant 
Superintendent  In  charge  of  senior  high 
schools.  In  developing  the  track  system 
(ibid.,-  Tr.  226,  376-377).  The  plan  was  fi- 
nally approved  In  1956  and  Introduced  Into 
the  tenth  grade  classes  that  year;  In  1957- 
58  the  track  system  was  extended  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades;  and  by  1959 
had  been  adopted  In  the  elementary  and 
Junior    high    schools.    (Tr.    226-227,    377.) 

'•Hansen  50.  Elsewhere  he  has  expressed 
as  the  school  system's  goals  those  set  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  National  Goals 
In  1960:  "To  guard  the  rights  of  the  tnd<- 
^Mual.  To  ensure  his  development.  To  en- 
large his  opportunity."  (Ex.  9,  C-16.)  (Em- 
phasis In  original.) 

"Hansen  161-163. 


demlcally  capable  student  should  be  re- 
quired as  a  public  necessity  to  take  the  aca- 
demically challe<iglng  honors  curriculum."  " 

On  the  other  hand,  continues  Dr.  Hansen, 
the  retarded  or  "stupid"  student  typically 
has  been  forced  to  struggle  through  a  cur- 
riculum he  cannot  possibly  master  and  only 
imperfectly  comprehends.  Typically  he  Is 
slow  to  learn  and  soon  falls  behind  in  class; 
he  repeatedly  falls,  sometimes  repeating  a 
grade  again  and  again;  he  becomes  Isolated, 
frustrated,  depressed,  and — If  he  does  not 
drop  out  before  graduation — graduates  with 
a  virtually  useless  education.  Here  the 
remedy  Is  seen  as  separating  out  the  retarded 
student,  directing  him  Into  a  special  cur- 
riculum geared  to  his  limited  abilities  and 
designed  to  give  him  a  useful  "basic"  educa- 
tion— one  which  makes  no  pretense  of  equal- 
ling traditionally  taught  currlcula.'- 

In  short.  Dr.  Hansen  views  the  traditional 
school  curriculum  as  doing  too  little  for 
some  students  and  expecting  too  much  of 
others.  As  for  the  latter  type,  whom  Dr. 
Hansen  characterizes  as  "the  blue-collar 
student,"  going  to  school — a  "white-collar 
occupation" — can  be  an  artificial  experience. 

"Twelve  years  of  white-collar  experience  Is 
unrealistic  preparation  for  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  will  suddenly  make  the  change 
Into  work  clothes  for  Jobs  In  kitchens,  stock- 
rooms, street  maintenance  or  building 
construction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"One  reason  [for  education's  falltire  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blue-collar  stu- 
dent) •  •  •  Is  that  It  Is  at  best  an  environ- 
ment artificially  created  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  Prom  the  beginning  of  his 
career  In  school,  the  child  enjoys  the  com- 
forts of  a  protected  and  unrealistic  environ- 
ment. Most  of  the  Nation's  classrooms  are 
Insulated  from  reality.  To  many  students 
what  happens  In  the  classroom  has  little 
connection  with  what  happens  outside  the 
classroom. 

"Another  reason  •  •  •  Is  that  the  school 
environment  excludes  most  of  the  sterner 
discipline  of  the  work-a-day  world.  •  •  * " "" 

Tracking.  In  order  to  tailor  the  educational 
process  to  the  level  appropriate  to  each  stu- 
dent, Dr.  Hansen  adopted  the  track  system. 
Each  track  Is  intended  to  be  a  separate  and 
self-contained  curriculum,  with  the  educa- 
tional content  ranging  from  the  very  basic 
to  the  very  advanced  according  to  the  track 
level.  In  the  elementary  and  Junior  high 
schools  three  levels  are  used :  Basic  or  Special 
Academic"  (retarded  students).  General 
(average  and  above-average),  and  Honors 
( gifted ) .  In  the  senior  high  school  a  fourth 
level  is  added:  the  Regular  Track,  a  college- 
preparatory  track  Intended  to  accommodate 
the  above-average  student. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  track  sys- 
tem in  this  regsird  Is  Its  emphasis  on  the 
ability  of  the  student.  A  student's  course  of 
Instruction  depends  upon  what  the  school 
system  decides  he  Is  capable  of  handling.  "It 
took  a  while  for  everybody  on  the  [  working  ] 
committee  to  understand  that  ability  was  to 
be  the  primary  key  to  the  placement  in  a 
curriculum  sequence,  and  that  this  factor 
not  the  subject-matter  emphasis,  was  one  of 
the  unique  characteristics  of  the  four-track 
system."^' 

Flexibility.  Dr.  Hansen,  while  assuming 
that  some  students  can  be  educated  to  their 
maximum  potential  In  one  of  the  four  cur- 
ricula, also  anticipates  that  not  all  students 


■■'  Id.  at  166. 

"  Id.,  at  131-135. 

"Id.,  at  76-77. 

"  The  lowest  track  was  designated  "Basic" 
until  1965  when  the  more  neutral  term  "Spe- 
cial Academic"  was  adopted. 

"  Hansen  44.  (Emphasis  In  original.) 


win  neatly  or  permanently  fit  into  a  track, 
Thus  a  second  Important  assumption  under- 
lying the  track  system  Is  that  tracking  will  be 
a  flexible  process.  Flexibility  encompasses  two 
things:  First,  although  a  student  today  may 
demonstrate  an  ability  level  which  calls,  for 
example,  for  placement  In  the  General  Track, 
a  constant  and  continuing  effort  must  be 
made  to  assure  that  he  is  at  his  true  ability 
level.  This  calls  for  instruction  directed  to- 
ward correcting  any  remediable  educational 
problems  which  account  for  the  student's 
present  poor  performance;  and  It  calls  for 
close  analysis  and  counselling  to  determine 
whether  these  remediable  deficiencies  exist 
and  when  they  have  been  sufficiently  cor- 
rected. When  the  latter  is  determined,  the 
student  Is  to  be  upgraded  to  the  next  higher 
track.  Second,  even  though  a  student  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  across-the- 
board  move  from  one  track  to  another,  his 
ability  level  may  be  such  that  he  needs  to 
take  courses  in  two  track  levels  on  a  subject- 
by-subject  basis.  This  process,  known  as 
cross-tracking,  is  critical:  It  Is  the  mecha- 
nism the  system  relies  upon  to  assure  that 
students  whose  ability  levels  vary  according 
to  particular  subjects  are  not  thwarted  in 
developing  their  strong  areas  because  their 
weak  areas  result  In  their  being  placed  In  a 
lower  curriculum  level.  It  also  serves  as  a 
way  of  selectively  raising  the  Intensity  of 
Instruction  on  a  subject-mattef  basis  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  gradually  upgrading 
a  student. 

Fundamental  assumptions.  To  summarize, 
the  track  system's  approach  is  twofold.  The 
separate  curriculum  levels  are  for  some  the 
maximum  education  their  abilities  permit 
them  to  achieve.  For  others,  a  track  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  temporary  assignment  during 
which  a  student's  special  problems  are  Iden- 
tified and  remedied  In  whatever  way  possible. 
The  express  assumptions  of  this  approach  are 
three:  First,  a  child's  maximum  educational 
potential  can  and  will  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Second,  tracking  will  enhance  the 
prospects  for  correcting  a  child's  remediable 
educational  deficiencies.  Third,  tracking 
must  be  flexible  so  as  to  provide  an  individ- 
ually tailored  education  for  students  who 
cannot  be  pigeon-holed  in  a  single  curricu- 
lum, 

C.  The  Tracks 

1.  Honors: 

Purpose.  The  Honors  Track  Is  for  the  gifted 
student,  its  purpose  being  to  provide  him 
with  an  enriched,  accelerated  curriculum  and 
to  stimulate  scholarship  by  placing  him  with 
similarly  gifted  students,  (Ex.  9,  C-16;  Ex. 
B-11,  pp.  162-163.) 

Criteria.  Eelementary  school  children  are 
eligible  for  Honors  classes  upon  "recommen- 
dation by  the  principal  and  teacher,  based 
upon  the  pupil's  school  record  and  physical 
maturity  with  achievement  at  least  one  year 
beyond  national  norms  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic •  •  •."  (Ex.  9,  C-16,) 
~  At  the  Junior  high  school  level  the  stu- 
dent Is  Judged  In  terms  of  the  following: 
"1.  Scholastic  ability;  2.  History  and  good 
study  habits;  3.  Emotional  and  physical  sta- 
bility; 4.  Achievement-test  scores  above  grade 
level  in  English  and  mathematics;  5.  Interest 
In  being  in  the  Honors  Track;  6.  Approval  of 
parents  and  principal."  (Ibid.) 

For  senior  high  school  the  criteria  are  as 
follows ; 

"The  student  Is  admitted  to  this  curricu- 
lum only  on  his  own  election  and  only  If  he 
Is  eligible.  Eligibility  for  the  honors  curricu- 
lum requires  the  following:  (a)  demon- 
strated ability  to  do  difficult  academic  work 
as  shown  by  previous  academic  record:  (b) 
ability  to  read  two  or  more  grades  above 
grade  level;  (c)  achievement  test  scores  in 
the  upper  quartUe  In  standardized  tests  In 
language  and  mathematics;  (d)  mental 
ability  Indicated  to  be  In  the  upper  quartlle; 
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fe)  emotional  and  physical  stamina  for  dim- 
cult  worlc;  (f  I  demonstrated  enthusiasm  for 
honors  placemont;  and  ig!  the  written  ap- 
proval of  parent.s  or  gviardlans. 

■•If  a  student  shows  a  general  aptitude  for 
honors   placement,   he   may    be   programmed 
in  the  currlcoium  even  If  he  Is  dertcient  m 
up   to   two   of    the    foregoing   prerequl.slte.s 
(Ex.  B-n.p  52.^ 

Structure.  Honors  classes  do  not  begin 
until  the  fourth  grade  >  Tr.  242 1  At  that 
time  an  eligible  student  may  be  p-aced  In  .a 
Separate  Honor.^  class  at  his  own  school.  If 
there  are  enouch  other  eligible  students  to 
warrant  setting  aside  classroom  space  and 
assla*rt«g  a  teacher  Tr  6189.  If  there  are 
not,  apparently  .m  Honors  ijroup  might  be 
ocganlzed  within  'he  regular  classroom  i  Ex 
9,  C-161— although  this  would  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  having  wholly 
separate  curricula.  More  commonly,  the  stu- 
dent has  to  transfer  to  the  nearest  school 
having  an  Honors  class  to  obtain  such  in- 
struction. (Tr.  6121 ,  6189  61901. 

Curriculum.  In  elementary  school  the  Hon- 
ors curriculum  is  an  accelerated  and  en- 
riched version  of  the  st.-indard  curriculum. 
(Tr.  4032-4034.  Ex  9.  C  16.  Ex  95 1  The 
same  ts  genenl'.v  true  for  the  Junior  high 
school.  In  addition,  some  senior  high  school 
subjects  are  offered  to  ninth  graders,  i  Ex 
9,  C-16). 

In  senior  high  school  the  content  of  the 
various  curriculum  levels  Is  significantly  dif- 
ferent, as  are  graduation  requirements  To 
graduate  from  the  senior  high  school  Hon- 
ors Track  the  student  must  complete  18  Car- 
negie units."  16  of  which  are  required  and 
I'i  elective.  Tlie  required  subject  areas  are 
English  (4  units),  mathematics  ^Algebra  I 
and  II,  and  plane  geumetry.  3  unit=i.  for- 
eign language  i4  units i.  social  studies  (an- 
cient-medieval history.  V.S  history,  and  U.S. 
government:  2'^  unltsi.  and  science  (biol- 
ogy, chemlstrv  and  physics.  ,!  unit-si  lEx. 
B-11.  p.  60)  There  is  a  wide  selection  of  elec- 
tlves.  Including  many  advanced  academic 
subjects.  (Ex  6  1,  pp  3-13). 
2.  Regular. 

Purpose.  This  Is  a  college  preparatory 
track,  found  only  at  the  senior  high  school 
level.  It  "provides  the  hard-core  of  academic 
offerings  normally  required  for  college  en- 
trance." (Ex.  9.  C-16i  According  to  Dr  Han- 
sen, It  merely  continues  the  advanced  curric- 
ulum found  In  all  high  schools  having  a 
two-level  curriculum  sequence  lir,  college 
preparatory  and  terminal)  i  Ex  B-U,  pp. 
35-183).  although  he  suggests  embodying  it 
In  a  track  level  tends  to  enhance  Its  prestige 
and  effectiveness  m  stimulating  scholarship 
{id.  at41) 

Criteria.  To  qualify  for  the  Regular  Track 
the  student  must  have-  "*  *  *  lai  demon- 
trated  ability  to  do  academic  work  success- 
fully as  Indicated  by  the  student's  scholastic 
record;  (b)  ability  to  read  at  grade  level  or 
above;  (c)  achievement  scores  In  standard- 
ized tests  at  or  above  grade  level  in  language 
and  mathematics;  idi  mental  ability  at  or 
above  high  normal,    le^    physical  and  emo- 
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"  In  another  section  of  his  book  Dr  Han- 
sen notes  that  originally  an  IQ  of  115  was  a 
cutoff  point  for  Honors,  but  experience  re- 
quired greater  flexibility  (Ex  B-11.  p.  163  ) 
An  Interesting  contrast  Is  another  version  of 
Honors  criteria,  attributed  V'  .\ssistant  Su- 
perintendent Koontz.  in  a  1961  Curriculum 
Handbook  published  for  District  high  school 
students  by  the  D.  C  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  approved  by  the  Kchool  sys- 
tem. (Tr.  3501  There  the  IQ  requirement  was 
stated  as  130  or  above,  although  It  was  noted 
that  this  requirement  could  be  relaxed    (Ex 

G-l.p  4  ) 

5^  One  Carnegie  unit  Is  given  for  each  sub- 
ject taken  five  days  a  week  for  one  academic 
year. 


tlotial  stamina  to  undertake  a  demanding 
program  of  studies;  (fi  interest  In  doing 
college  preparatory  work;  and  (gi  written 
approval  of  parents  or  guardians  "  (Ex.  B-11. 
p.  52  I 

Another  version  of  these  requirements  in- 
cludes the  statement  that  the  student  must 
h.Lve  generally,  high  normal  IQ.  or  above 
•    •    •    ■■  (Ex.  G-l,p  14) 

Curriculum.  Sixteen  Carnegie  units  must 
l>e  completed  to  graduate  from  the  Regular 
Track  Of  th/se,  10' i  are  In  these  requirc^l 
subjer-t-s:  Enfllsh  (4  unltsi,  foreign  lani,-uagp 
1 2  units),  mathematics  i  algebra,  geometry: 
2  unltsi.  science  (biology,  chemistry  or 
phvslcs;  1  unit),  and  social  studies  (US. 
history.  US.  government,  l'^  units)  (Ex. 
B-l  1 .  pp  60.  62  )  As  in  the  case  of  the  Honors 
curriculum,  offered  electives  include  a  num- 
ber of  advanced  academic  subjects,  i  Ex  G  1. 
pp  13-23) 
J  General: 

Purpose.  At  the  flementary  and  junior 
high  school  levels  the  General  curriculum 
serves  the  bulk  of  the  students,  excepting 
onlv  those  considered  bright  enough  for 
Horiors  or  slow  enough  for  Special  Academic. 
(Tr.  233-l.'34.    Ex    9.   C-16) 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  however 
the  nature  of  the  General  Track  becomes 
more  specific.  It  is  expressly  a  curriculum 
■designed  to  serve  students  of  norm  1 1  mtel- 
U^euce  levels  who  plan  to  go  to  work  Im- 
mediately upon  graduation,"  (Ex.  9,  C-16i 

Curriculum.  For  elementary  and  Junior 
higli  schools  the  General  curriculum  Is 
sinipiy  a  normal  primary  or  secondary  pro- 
gram. (Tr  4033-4034;  Ex.  9,  C-16.  Ex.  9o ) 
However,  given  the  fairly  broad  range  o: 
abilitv  levels  In  the  General  Track,  there  Is 
iubgrouplng  of  students  so  as  to  narrow  the 
range  of  differences;  thus  there  may  be  a  slow 
General  group  and  a  fast  General  group 
I  iff  Ex,  9.  C-16 1 

In    senior    high    school,    In    keeping    with 
its   terminal   nature,   the  pure  General   cur- 
riculum  13   vocationally    oriented.    (Ex.   G-1 
pp    26-38,   Ex.  9,  C-16;   Ex.  B-ll.  pp,  63-67. 
Students    who   desire   a  college   preparatory 
curriculum   must,   for   the   most   part,   ele-n 
courses  from  the  Regular  Track,  but  may  do 
so  only  If  qualified  for  the  more  advanced  In- 
struction. (Ex.  B-H,  pp   63-65)    iSff  Section 
E.  inlra.)  Sixteen  Carnegie  units  are  required 
for  graduation,  7'^  of  them  in  these  reqvUre(^ 
subjects,    English    (4    units),    mathematics 
I  general   mathematics,   business   arithmetic, 
or  — if    qualified— algebra:     1    unit),    science 
(descriptive  biology;    1   xinlt).  social  studies 
lU.S    history;   US    government;    I'i   units). 
(Ex.  B-11,  p  64. 
4.  Special  Academic  .  Bosic)  ; 
Purpose.   Tlie   Special   Academic   Track   Is 
for  those  students  who  have  been  variously 
described     as     'slow     learners,"     'retarded.  ' 
•  academically      retarded."      "retarded      slow 
learners."  or'"stupid."  (Tr.  233.  400-401;  Ex, 
B-11.    pp.   37,   46.   48.    131-132)    Its   purposes 
are    to   provide   a   useful    education   for  stu- 
dents whose   limited  abilities  prevent  theni 
from  successfully  participating  In  the  nor- 
mal  curriculum;    and    to   give   remetllal   in- 
struction   In    the   basic    subjects —especially 
reading   and   arithmetic— to   those   students 
who   can    eventually    qualify    for   upgrading 
to   the    General   curriculum.    (Ex    B-11.   pp 
48.  67;  Ex   9.  C-16) 

Cnteria.  In  general,  the  criteria  for  Special 
Academic  Track  placement  are  Inability  to 
keep  up  w.1th  the  normal  curriculum,  emo- 
tionally disturbed  behavior,  an  IQ  of  75  or 
below  and  substvtndard  performance  on 
achievement    tests     (Tr.    233.    257,    323) 

In  Junior  high  "In  order  to  be  transferred 

from  Bitslc  to  General  Track,  in  gei'-ral  the 

student    must    be    functioning   at    no   mor" 

than  2  years  below  grade  level  In  readlns;  and 

In  Closes  where  the  pupil 


.«tudy  habits  m  the  fundamental  skills,  the 
student  may  be  given  trial  placement  :n  the 
General  Track"  (Ex.  9.  C-16)  lEmpli.asls  in 
original  ) 

In  senior  high  school  Special  Ao.idemlc 
placement  is  recommended  when  "lai  a 
student  is  functioning  three  or  more  years 
below  grade  level  iis  shown  by  achievement 
tests  (at  sixth  grade  or  below  in  reading 
and  mathematics  in  the  ninth  grade);  (b) 
his  preceding  academic  record  shows  him  to 
be  unable  to  rope  at  a  minimum  level  with 
traditional  content  in  langu.iee  and  math- 
ematics; (C)  his  teachers  believe  him  to  be 
m  need  of  placement  In  the  basic  track;  (d) 
his  mental  retardation  Is  Indicated  by  an  IQ. 
Index  vf  75  iT  below    .Ex,  B   U.  !-.p.  52-53  i 

Dr,  Hansen  has  said  that  "academic  re- 
tardation in  this  curriculum  i.s  severe,  par- 
ticularly in  reading."  {Id.  at  67) 

Sc-hool  policy  U3ed  t,->  be  that  students 
identified  as  tailonglng  li'.  the  Special  Aca- 
demic Trnck  ware  mandatorily  requlrsd  to 
enroll  In  that  curriculum.  "Admission  to  the 
upper  three  curricula  should  be  selective. 
The  student  who  is  Ineligible  because  of  low 
achievement  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
•raditlonal  high  r.chool  program,"  (Ex.  B-11, 
p  48)  This  policy,  followed  In  elementary 
and  lunior  high  schols  as  well  as  In  the  high 
schools,  was  amended  In  the  fall  of  1965  to 
require  p.<r.'nt,al  consent  for  Spec.al  Aca- 
demic placement.  Most  p.irents,  lionever. 
acquiesce  in  the  school's  recommendation. 
(Tr.  321-323) 

Structure.  Elementary  school  children  mav 
be  placed  In  the  Special  Academic  Track  as 
early  as  the  first  grade.  althoUt;h  most  wind 
up  there  after  an  attempt  at  the  normal  first 
and  perhaps  second  grade  curriculum  Some 
schools  place  all  Special  Academic  Children 
Is  one  class,  so  that  youngsters  ranging  from 
first  to  sixth  grade  age  levels  may  be  taught 
in  the  same  classroom;  actually,  the  age 
spread  may  be  even  greater  since  Special 
Academic  students  who  do  not  progress 
academically  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
promoted  Into  the  Junior  high  school  level 
remain  in  elementary  .school  until  they  pass 
their  thirteenth  birthday.  Other  schools 
divide  the  track  into  two  groups,  the  primary 
Special  Academic  (grade  levels  one  through 
th.ree)  an.ci  the  intermediate  Special  Aca- 
demic (grade  levels  four  through  slxi.  thus 
reducing  the  age  spread.  (Tr.  1049-1051, 
6209-6217;  Ex.  9.  C-16) 

At  least  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Special  Academic  classes  are  ungraded,  A 
child's  grade  level  equivalent  is  ascer»a:ned 
from  his  scores  on  standardized  or  informal 
achievement  tests.  Whereas  the  child  In  the 
General  curriculum  can  usually  be  "xpected 
tx)  progre.sK  at  the  rate  of  one  grade  level  per 
vear.  the  Spec.al  Academic  student  typically 
will  progress  at  a  much  slower  rate  For  those 
who  continue  to  learn  at  this  slower  ra'e,  the 
Special  Academic  Track  will  be  permanent 
until  such  time  as  the  child  pivsses  h;s  thir- 
teenth birthday  and  Is  moved  on  Into  the 
Junior  high  school  Special  Academic  Track. 
(Tr.  6209-6214;  Ex,  A-33.  p  34,  No  9)  It  is 
not  clear  whether  classes  are  ungraded  In  t.*ie 
secondary  schools 

A  major  distinction  of  the  Special  Aca- 
demic Track  is  that  classes  are  to  be  kept  rel- 
atively small,  the  usual  pupil-teacher  ratio 
belng'about  IB  or  20  to  one.  .Tr.  4039.  6105) 
This  Is  to  enable  more  Individualized  atten- 
tion than  Is  [>ossibIe  in  a  larger  class 

Dr  Hansen  has  Indicated  that  teachers  In 
the  Special  Academic  Trivck  need  to  'oe  spe- 
cially prepared  to  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems that  characterize  slow  learners.  .  E\  B- 
11.     pp.    141-149 1"    The    great    majority   of 


arithmetic,    •  _,,    _ 

does   not    meet    this   standard    BUT    there   is 

evidence  of  diligence,  recent  growth  nnd  good 


■"  "I High  school  teachers  in  the  soecl^.l  Aca- 
demic   Track!    must    be    selected    for    their 
prep.iratlon  for  teaching  an  elementary  leve- 
curriculum  to  students  of  high  school  age 
(Ex.  B    11,  p   371 
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those  teaching  in  the  Special  Academic 
Track,  however,  either  have  had  no  formal 
training  in  special  education  or  have  had 
very  little.  (Tr.  912-913;  Ex.  A-11,  Ex.  A-12) 
About  half  of  the  teachers  are  nontenure,  or 
temporary.  (Tr.  539P) 

Curriculum.  The  Special  Academic  currlcu. 
lum  at  the  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  level  can  be  characterized  as  a  highly 
simplified,  slower-paced  version  of  the  stand- 
ard curriculum.  The  concepts  taught  are 
simpler;  the  vocabulary  is  easier,  the  words 
being  less  complex  and  fewer  in  number; 
instructional  materials  may  be  simplified 
versions  of  materials  used  in  the  normal 
classr(X)m.''  the  efl'ort  being  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  child's  age-level  Interests  while 


■■■•The  only  materials  described  with  any 
precision  or  entered  into  evidence  are  those 
used  m  the  Scott  Montgomery  and  Morse 
elementary  schools;  the  court  assumes  these 
are  In  general  fairly  typical.  (Tr.  6207-6209) 
In  at  least  two  respects,  however,  these 
schools  enjoy  materials  or  programs  not  typi- 
cal of  other  schools.  (Tr.  6157;  Ex.  1,  p.  41 
(films);  Tr.  6180  (field  trips)) 


at  the  same  time  reducing  subject  content  to 
his  grade-level  ability.  There  Is  an  emphasis 
on  "basic"  subjects — reading,  English,  and 
arithmetic.  (Tr.  6105-6115;  Ex.  105-116;  Ex. 
9.  C-16) 

At  the  senior  high  Bchool  level,  In  addi- 
tion to  carrying  forward  the  simplified 
course  content,  the  curriculum  focuses  on 
preparing  the  student  for  a  variety  of  low- 
skill  vocations.  (Ex.  B-11,  ch.  8;  Ex.  9,  C-16) 
Graduation  requirements  in  the  Special 
Academic  Track  are  16  Carnegie  units,  g'/i 
m  these  required  subjects:  English  (4 
units),  mathematics  (arithmetic;  2  units), 
science  (basic  science;  1  unit) ,  social  studies 
(social  studies,  U.S.  history,  and  U.S.  gov- 
ernment; 2'/2  units),  business  education 
(basic  business;  1  unit).  The  elective  courses 
are  In  such  areas  as  home  economics,  shop 
(all  at  the  low-skills  level),  or  business- 
related  functions  (typing,  filing,  office  ma- 
chine operation,  etc.).  (Ex.  B-11.  pp.  67-68; 
Ex.  G-1,  pp.  43-50) 

5.  Junior  Primary.  The  Junior  Primary  Is 
an  ability-grouped  class  Intermediate  be- 
tween kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  bring  children  up  to  a  level  of 
readiness  for  normal  first  grade  instruction, 

Table  A 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


the  usual  problem  being  inadequate  prepa- 
ration in  reading-readiness  skills.  Some  stu- 
dents in  Junior  Primary  have  not  had 
kindergarten  training  (many  Negro  children 
do  not  attend  kindergarten  because  of  lack 
of  space;  '^  other  children  simply  are  not  en- 
rolled by  parents);  others  are  slow  learners 
who  have  not  fully  developed  in  kinder- 
garten. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  a  child  requires 
Junior  Primary  placement  is  based  on  his 
score  on  a  standard  aptitude  test  and  the 
teacher's  Judgment.  For  those  students  who 
have  not  had  kindergarten,  however,  the  test 
score  would  have  to  be  the  controlling  factor 
since  the  child  would  not  have  had  any  prior 
contact  with  the  school  and  thus  would  not 
be  known  to  a  teacher. 

Of  those  who  go  into  Junior  Primary,  some 
advance  directly  into  the  second  grade,  but 
most  go  Into  regular  first  grade  after  spend- 
ing a  year  or  less  In  the  special  class.  And 
for  some  children  Junior  Primary  Is  simply 
preliminary  to  placement  in  the  Special 
Academic  Track,  (Tr.  229-231;  4030,  4069- 
4070;    6095-6097,  6183-6186;    Ex.  9,  C-16) 


«"  See  Section  P,  infra. 


Sctiool  year 


;%2  bj 
!963  6-: 
1964  6b 
196&  66 
1966  67 

1959-60 
196 1*61 
1961-62 
1952-63 

1963  64 

1964  6b 
196b  66 
1966-67 

1958  b3 

1959  6Li 

1960  61 

1961  62 
1962-63 
1963  64 
1%4  6b 

1965  66 
1966-67 


Basic  track 


General  track 


Number 


2,839 
2,876 
2.984 
2,495 

1.919 


Percent 


Number 


/ 


3.3 
3.8 
3.9 
3.1 
2.4 


69, 908 

(0 
72.971 
75,762 

(') 


Percent 


Regular  tracl< 


Number 


Percent 


Honors  track 
Number  Percent 


Total 


95.0 


94.6 
95.1 


0) 


(') 


1.269 
) 

1,196 
1,382 


1.7 


1.5 
1.8 


74,016 
75.807 
77.151 
79,639 
81,513 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


2.569 
3,124 
3,457 
4,218 
4,499 
4,209 
2,767 
2.193 


11.9 

13.0 

13.1 

15.0 

15.5 

14.4 

9.5 

6.9  ! 

1 

18,068 
19,455 
21,356 
22,215 
22,758 
23,253 
24, 181 
(') 


83.3 
81.1 
80.9 
78.9 
78.3 
79.5 
84.9 


1,045 
1.419 
1,570 
1,722 
1,793 
1.799 
1,585 


(') 


4.8 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.1 
5.6 


21,682 
23,998 
26, 383 
28,155 
29,  050 
29,261 
28,  533 
29, 182 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


(') 


3,026 

22.6 

2,904 

22.0 

2.321 

18.3 

2.074 

16.1 

1,799 

12.6 

1,760 

10.8 

1.629 

9.0 

1.451 

7.9 

5.575 

41.7 

3.884 

29.0 

892 

6,7 

13.377 

5,594 

42.4 

3.795 

28.8 

900 

6,8 

13,193 

5,572 

44.1 

3.780 

29.9 

969 

7,  7 

12,642 

5,692 

44.2 

4.002 

31.1 

1,106 

8,6 

12,874 

6,455 

45.3 

4.856 

34.0 

1.155 

8.1 

14,265 

7,812 

48.0 

5,628 

34.6 

1.075 

6.6 

16,275 

8,941 

49.6 

6.426 

35.6 

1.035 

5.8 

18,031 

9,355 

50.5 

6,710 

36.2 

1.007 

5.4 

18,523 

Ot 

(') 

(') 

18,858 

'  Data  not  available. 

';ot»     Tr,  1030:  exhibd  H5,  eihibit  B  4;  exhibit  B  16;  exhibit  C~15;  exhibit  P-5;  exhibit  P-6. 


D.  Track  Distribution 

Tatjie  A.  supra,  summarizes  the  available 
data  reg.irdlng  the  distribution,  past  and 
present,  of  District  students  among  the  vari- 
ous tracks  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  This  Table  will  be  cited  with  regard 
to  particular  findings  where  relevant. 

PlamtiiTs  have  relied  strongly  on  the 
empir.cal  evidence  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion cf  students  to  prove  how  the  effect  of 


the  track  system  is  to  discriminate  against 
the  lower  class  and  the  Negro  students,  who 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  student  popula- 
tion In  the  District  public  schools.  Defend- 
ants have  acknowledged  that  enrollment  In 
the  tracks  Is  related  to  the  socio-economic 
status  of  a  student,  but  they  deny  that  any 
racial  bias  Is  operating.  The  court  will  re- 
view the  evidence  on  both  counts. 

1.  Socio-econoTTitc  and  racial  patterns.  The 
following    Tables    summarize    the    available 

Table  B. — Senior  high  school^ 


data  giving  the  distribution  of  students 
among  the  various  tracks  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  the  data  being  for  the  school 
years  1964-65  and  1965-66." 


"Sources  relied  upon  for  both  Tables  are: 
Ex.  B^:  Ex.  B-12,  pp.  315-316;  Ex.  3-16; 
Ex.  F-3;  Ex.  P-4;  Ex.  P-5;  Ex.  V-2.  Schools 
have  been  listed  accotfMng  to  median  Income 
levels. 


School 


Dunbar 
Cardijio 
fasten 


Sti   foniiiotr^  at  rii.l  '>f  tatile. 


Neighborhood 

median  income 

(hundreds) 


J3.9 
4.4 
4.9 


1%4 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 


Percent  Negro 
enrollment 


Percent  special 

Percent  regular 

cademic  (basic) 

Percent  general 

(college 

Percent  honors 

preparatory) 

16.7 

68.1 

15.6 

1  None 

9.8 

72,5 

17.7 

'None 

18.2 

56.4 

22.4 

3.0 

12.0 

64.5 

20.2 

3.3 

12.0 

55.5 

28.6 

3.9 

10.4 

54.4 

33.4 

l.t 
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School 

Neijhboihood 

median  income 

(hundreds) 

year 

Percent  Negn 

enraii.Tienl 

Peirerl  special 
academic  ,DasiC) 

Percent  general 

Percent  tegular 

(College 
preparatory) 

13.6 
11  4 
49  : 
48  3 
34   3 

33  9 

34  8 
33.2 
32.9 
34.4 
52.5 
52.5 
46.1 
47.7 
75.1 
80.0 

Percent  honors 

Spiniarn 

W  9 
5.2 
5.2 

'6.1^ 
6.0 
7.6 
8.6 

10.4 

!964 

i%4 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 

100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
99.5 
64.0 
76.0 
61.0 
74.0 
98.5 
99  4 
82.0 
90.0 
42.7 
52.5 
2.3 
6.3 

12.0 

V, 

4.3 

7.4 
9  9 
6  "i 
7.9 
5.5 
4.7 
5  1 
3  8 
6.6 
7.4 
)  None 
'None 

73.5 
74.5 
39  9 
39.6 
53  7 
52.7 
54.5 
55.1 
57.2 
57  7 
31  6 
33  5 
34.6 
43.7 
7.8 
8.1 

9 

McKinlay      .    .                 

,7 
6  0 

BalkM          

7  8 
4  6 

Anaeostia 

3  5 

4  2 

Roostvvtt     

38 
4  4 

Coolidi*    

3.2 

10  8 

Western     

10  2 
12  7 

Wilson        

12  2 
17  1 

11,9 

1  Dunbar  High  School  has  not  ottered  an  honors  curriculum  since  at  least  .961    (Eihibit  B  3) 
>  According  to  plainlrffs'  Ethibit  f  },  based  on  I960  census  data,  A-iacostia  High  jcnool  serves 
a  iMifhlterlMOd  whose  median  annual  income  is  between  S6.000  and  {6.999  Hci<«e«er,  in  plaintilts 
exhibit  B-12,  p.  31}  (and  ethibit  v  2  based  thereon),  the  median  income  is  shown  as  VI.627 


This  liscrepa^'cy  is  unexplained,  however,  since  the  rest  ot  the  figures  found  in  exhibit  B-12 
accord  witn  tnose  m  exhibit  F   i ,  the  court  has  adhered  to  the  latter  but  has  placed  the  income 
level  at  the  lower  end  ot  the  indicated  range,  i  e  ,  V6,U0C' 
1  Wilson  High  school  has  not  fiad  a  special  academic  track  snce  at  least  1961   (Exhibit  B-3  ) 


T  \  B  L K  C .      J  u  fi  lor  h igh  schools 


School 

Nbhd 

median 
income 

Percent 

Negro 
enrollment  ' 

Percent 
S  Ac 
(basic) 

Percent 

general 

Percent 
honors 

Terrell.    

Shaw 

13. SCO 
3,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4.500 
4.  SOD 
4.500 
4,  SCO 
4.500 
4.500 
4,500 
5,500 
5,500 
5. 500 
5.500 
5,500 
6,500 
6.500 
6,500 
7,500 
8.500 
8.500 
9.500 
10.500 
0) 

99.5 
99.5 
94.5 
97.5 

100.0 
99.9 
95.0 

100.0 
99.1 
99.9 
99.5 
97,0 
99.2 

54.5 

69.1 
95.4 

99.0 

99.9 

99.2 

55.7 
74.0 
83.0 
88.1 

98.0 

96.0 

41.5 

46.0 

1.0 

1.3 

lao 
n.o 

1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 

17.4 
13.7 
36.0 
28.1 
25.3 
22.0 
22.7 
18.3 
12.3 
7.0 
21  8 
15.3 
21  1 
15.1 
18.6 
16.3 
13.3 

5  8 
25  1 

7  8 
13.6 
15.5 
16  3 

3.4 
10  2 

6  9 
9  9 
7.4 

14.1 

4.1 

23.3 

8  6 
12  1 
13.0 

6.9 
6  3 
6  6 

4  1 

5  5 
3  3 
8.5 

10.0 
5.9 
4.8 
4.3 
3  4 
2  5 

None 
8.5 
4.2 

82.6 
86.3 
64.0 
71.9 
74.7 
78.0 
77.3 
81.7 
80,3 
85.7 
78.2 
84.7 
78.9 
84.9 
81.4 
83.7 
82.1 
89  1 
72  9 
92.2 
83.0 
80.8 
79.3 
95.5 

89  8 
93  1 
84.0 
86.8 
85.9 
95.9 
76.7 
91.4 
88.5 
87.0 
88  3 
88.6 
84  7 

90  0 
78,1 
83.5 
83.9 
83.4 
86.9 
88.7 
80.7 
84  3 
56  5 
56.0 
61.8 
65.7 

None 

None 

Stuart....   

None 
None 

Randall 

None 
None 

Millar... 

None 
7  4 

Garnal-Patterson 

7  3 
None 

Francis 

None 
None 

Evans 

None 
None 

Eliot 

None 
4  6 

BrowM 

5  1 
2  0 

Bannokar 

None 
2  0 

Sous* 

3.7 
4  4 

LMigloy 

1.1 
None 

None 
6,1 

Hina...- 

5  8 

Douglass 

None 
None 

Woodson 

None 
1  4 

MacFartand 

None 
4  8 

Hart 

51 
8  7 

Paul 

5  9 
16  4 

Taft 

13.2 
7  6 

Bwdius 

6.6 
7  2 

Gordon _„„».„. .. 

6.5 

15.0 

OmI 

12,3 
41  0 

Jafftnen 

44  0 
29  7 

30  1 

'  Figuros  are  tor  1964.  where  enrollment  changed  significantly  both  ',%4  and  1965  figures  are 
given. 


>  Unknown. 


a.  Socio-economic  correlation.  Defendant* 
have  admitted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
per  cent  of  students  In  a  given  trade  will 
correspond  to  the  Income  level  of  the  neigh- 
borhood served  by  that  school  The  higher 
the  median  Income  level,  the  greater  the  per 
cent  of  students  who  will  be  found  In  the 
higher  traclu."  This  general  proposition  has 


""The  per  cent  of  the  student  body  of  a 
given  school  in  a  given  cuirlculum  corre- 
sponds to  the  Income  level  of  the  neighbor- 
hood served  by  that  school  That  la.  generally, 
the  higher  the  income  level  of  the  area 
served  by  the  school,  the  higher  the  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  of  that  school  In  the  ad- 
vanced currtculums." 


Us  exceptions  However,  the  exceptions  fall 
within  the  middle-range  schools  where  small 
variations  can  produce  pronounced  differ- 
ences  In   relative   pcsltlon 

Senior  high  schcxils 
I  1  I  Dunbar  High  School,  the  schixjl  serv- 
ing the  lowest  income  neighborhood  ($3,0(X)- 
83.999  median  1.  has  not  had  an  Honors 
Track  since  at  least  1961  And,  although  It 
has     had     a     Regular     i  college    preparatory  i 


Defendants'  Proposed  Findings,  p  P-15 
See  also  pp  F-15  to  F  21,  for  defendants' 
analysis  of  the  enrollment  patterns  In  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  with  regard 
to  income  correlations. 


Track  during  that  period,  the  evidence  shows 

Dvinbar  to  have  had  the  second  lowest  niun- 

ber  of  students  In  that  curriculum  in  1964 

■nd    196.5    (15  2';     and    17.7';     respectively). 

■  ■■.   .school  with  fewer  students  In  col- 

-jaratory     cvirrlcula     (Regular    and 

li  was    Splngarn    High,    an    all-Negro 

(10(1  low-Income    (»4,(X)0-$4,999l    school 

havliii      ;45';     in    the    Regular    or    Honors 

Track:-     :  <  6';-  and  09'-r  respectively!  In  1964 

and  12  1       I  11.4       and  0  7^^;  )  In  1965. 

|2)  WlLson,  the  only  high  school  serving 
the  highest  median  Income  level  ($10,000- 
$10.9991.  and  hri'.lng  the  fewest  Negro  stu- 
dents i2.3  In  1964,  63'';  In  1965),  has  not 
had  a  Special  Academic  Track  since  at  least 
1961.  For  both   vears  over  90 '1    of   the  stu- 
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dents  at  Wilson  were  In  the  advanced  cur- 
ricula, the  bulk  of  them  In  the  Regular 
Track  (75.1%  In  1964;  80.0'"c.  In  1965),  and  a 
high  percentage  In  Honors  (17.1%  and  11.9% 
respectively ) . 

(3)  Grouping  the  high  schools  Into  three 
economic  levels— high  ($7,0OO-$10,999).  mid- 
dle ($5,0OO-$e,999)  and  low  (3,00O-«4,8»)  — 
the  correlation  between  track  placement 
and  Income  Is  exact.  . 

Table  D 


Income  level 


Number 
ot  schools 


Percent    students    in    special 
academic  and  general  tracks 


1964 

1965 

High            

3 
4 
4 

7  8  to  34  6  .   - 
44  8  to  62.7... 
67  5  to  85.5... 

8  1  to  40.1 

Middle -. 

43.9  to  63. 

Low 

64.8  to  87.9. 

Junior  high  schools 
The  economic   correlations   found  In   the 
senior  high  schools  are  also  found,  generally. 
In  the  Junior  high  schools. 

(1)  There  were  25  Junior  high  schools  In 
1964  and  1965.  Of  the  25,  all  offered  a  Special 
Academic  Track  In  1984;  In  1965  one  did  not: 
Deal  Junior  High,  serving  the  highest  Income 
level  ($10,000-$10,999).  In  1964,  15  (60%)  of- 
fered an  Honors  Track;  In  1965  this  dropped 
to  12,  or  less  than  50%.  Of  those  without  an 
Honors  Track  in  1964,  seven  (70%  )  were  In 
the  low  Income  group  (11  schools)  and  three 
(30%)  were  In  the  middle  income  group 
(eight  schools");  all  five  of  the  hlgh- 
Income-group  schools  had  Honors  Tracks. 
For  1965,  nine  of  the  13  non-Honors  Track 
schools  were  low  Income  schools  (69%);  the 
other  four  (31%  )  were  In  the  middle  Income 
range. 

(2)  The  per  cent  of  students  In  either  the 
Special  Academic  or  Honors  Tracks  does  not 
show  an  exact  correlation  with  Income  level. 
But,  as  a  general  matter,  the  enrollment 
range  In  the  Honors  Track  does  reflect  a  defi- 
nite upward  trend  the  higher  the  Income 
level;  conversely.  Special  Academic  enroll- 
ment decreases  as  Income  level  goes  higher. 

Table  E 


Income  level 

Percent  in  special 
academic 

Percent  in  honors 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

High  

Middle 

Low.. 
Jefferson 

2.  5-  8.  5 

6.6  23.3 

12  3  36  0 

8.5 

0    -10.0 

4.1-13.0 

5.8  28  1 

4  2 

41.0-7.2 
8.7-0 
7.4-0 
29,7 

44.  a*.  5 
5.9-0 
7.3^ 
30.1 

Elementary  schools 
The  correlation  continues  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level,  as  indicated  by  Table  P. 

Table  P.** — Percent  elementary  schools  with 
honors  tracks   {1965) 


Median  income  range 

Number 
ot  schools 

Number 

with 

honors 

tracks 

Percent 

Under  J3,000  to  J4,999.... 
$5,000  to  J6,999 

60 

40 

22 

8 

3 
6 

14 
6 

SO 
15.0 

r.OOOto  J10  999     

63.6 

Jll,000and  over 

75.0 

Total 

130 

29 

22.2 

Note-Exhibit  F-2;  exhibit  B-4;  see  defendants'  proposed 
findings,  p.  F-19, 

Prom  all  of  the  above  data  It  la  clear  that  a 
student's  chance  of  being  eru-olled  In  one  of 
the  more  advanced  tracks  Is  directly  related 
to  his  socio-economic  background.  The  rea- 


"  The  Income  level  for  Jefferson  Is  unknown 
and  win  be  shown  separately  In  the  economic 
breakdowns, 

"  Compare  Table  O.  infra. 


son  for  this  correlation  will  be  examined  In 
some  detail  in  Section  F,  infra.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  relationship  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  academic  achievement  Is 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  kind  of  en'vlron- 
ment  a  child  is  born  into  and  in  which  he 
spends  his  childhood  and  early  youth — his 
home,  his  community  and  his  school.  Income 
level  happens  to  be  a  shorthand  way  of 
identifying  those  backgroimds  that  are  more 
or  less  conducive  to  becoming  a  successful 
student. 

b.  Racial  correlation.  Defendants  have  gone 
to  some  pains  to  establish  that  everything 
about  a  student's  education  under  the  track 
system  can  be  explained  by  nonraclal  con- 
siderations. However,  as  even  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  data  Just  reviewed  makes  plain, 
for  a  majority  of  District  schools  and  school 
children  race  and  economics  axe  intertwined : 
when  one  talks  of  poverty  or  low  income 
levels  one  inevitably  talks  mostly  about  the 
Negro.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  most  recent 
census  data  for  the  District  of  Colimibla 
(1960)  which  shows  the  median  aiuiual  in- 
come level  to  be  $5,993  for  all  families;  but 
for  white  families  the  median  is  $7,692 
whereas  for  Negro  families  It  is  $4,800.  At 
least  50%  of  the  Negro  population  can  there- 
fore be  placed  within  a  poverty  range.  (Ex. 
124.) 

Further  evidence  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Income  and  race  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  data. 

Senior  high  schools 

(1)  Of  the  11  senior  high  schools,  eight 
(72.6%)  serve  neighborhoods  with  Income 
levels  of  $6,000  or  below,  tlie  average  being 
$4.CKX).  The  per  cent  Negro  enrollment  In 
those  schools,  using  the  1965  figures,  ranged 
from  a  low  of  74.0%  to  a  high  of  100.0%;  the 
average  was  93.5  % . 

(2)  The  two  schools  VTlth  a  significant 
number  of  white  students  enrolled  are  'WU- 
son    (93.7%)    and   Western    (47.5%).    The 


median  Income  level  of  Wilson  Is  $10,374;  of 
Western,  $8,649. 

(3)  The  court  has  already  compared  the 
enrollment  patterns  of  Wilson  with  Dunbar 
and  Splngam,  both  low  Income  Negro  schools. 
It  Is  also  Instructive  to  note  that  Wilson,  the 
only  predominantly  white  school,  had  all  but 
8%  of  its  students  In  the  Regular  and  Honors 
Tracks  In  1964  and  1965;  no  other  school  was 
even  close  to  that.  The  school  that  was  cloeeet 
was  CJooUdge  High  School,  a  predominantly 
(90.0%  )  Negro  school  serving  a  neighborhood 
with  the  third  highest  Income  level  In  the 
system  ($7,650) ;  but  despite  Its  relative  afflu- 
ence Coolldge  nonetheless  had  almost  40%  of 
Us  students  In  the  lower,  non-college  pre- 
paratory tracks.  ( See  generally  Table  B. ) 

Junior  high  schools 

(1)  Of  the  24  Junior  high  sch(X)ls  whose 
Income  level  is  known.  16  were  at  or  below 
the  $6,000  mark,  the  average  being  about 
$4,700.  In  1965  the  per  cent  Negro  enrollment 
In  those  schools  ranged  from  63.5%  to 
100.0%;  the  average  was  96.5%. 

(2)  In  1964  there  were  six  schools""  hav- 
ing from  99.0%  to  17.07o  white  eiu'ollment. 
all  six  had  Honors  Tracks  (whereas  40%  of 
the  schools  did  not).  At  least  two  of  those 
schools  were  in  the  middle  Income  range  (one 
at  $5,000-$5,999  and  one  at  $6,000-$6,999;  In 
addition,  Jefferson  was  Eimong  the  six  schools 
and  presumably  fell  within  the  middle 
range).  There  were  six  other  middle  Income 
schools,**  all  having  virtually  all-Negro  stu- 
dent bodies  (the  range  going  from  95.4% 
Negro  to  99.9%);  only  three  of  them  had 
Honors  Tracks.  And  In  1965.  this  nimiber 
dropped  to  two. 

Elementary  schools 
Table  G  shows  the  distribution  of  tracl^^ 
offerings  In  the  elementary  schools  In  1965 
according  to  the  racial  characteristic  of  the 
schools.  As  the  Table  makes  clear.  Income 
and  race  lend  to  coincide. 


Table  G 


Percent  Negro  enrollment 

Average 

income 

level 

Number  of 
schools 

Having  special  academic 
track 

Having  honors 
track 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

85  to  100                                          -          - 

$5,000 
5.500 
8.100 
7.100 

11,400 

108 
4 

7 

3 

11 

88 
3 
3 

2 
None 

81.5 
75.0 
72.0 

67.0 
0 

13 
2 
3 
2 
9 

12 

67to85    - 

50 

33  to  67 

42 

15to33                              

67 

Oto  15 

82 

Note.— Exhibit  B-4:  exhibit  F-2;  exhibit  P-4. 

The  pattern  of  Honors  Track  offerings 
found  to  exist  in  the  Junior  high  schools  re- 
peats in  the  elementary  schools:  the  great 
majority  of  predominantly  Negro  schools  do 
not  provide  Honors  Tracks  for  their  students. 
Indeed,  only  16%  of  all  Negro  elementary 
school  students  were  attending  schools  with 
Honors  programs  In  1966;  on  the  other  hand, 
70%  of  all  white  students  had  the  advanced 
curriculum  at  their  schools.  (Ex.  'V-10.) 

c.  Racial  distribution  zoithin  track  levels. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  why 


cernlng  the  racial  breakdown  of  the  enroll- 
ment In  the  Special  Academic  or  Basic  Track. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  accept  defendants'  argu- 
ments that  a  student's  race  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  kind  of  education  he  obtains  Is  to  be 
found  when  one  examines  the  evidence  con- 


"Deal.  Gordon,  Hart,  Jefferson,  Kramer 
and  Paul. 

"Douglas.  Hlne,  Langley,  MacParland. 
Sousa  and  Woodson. 


T.\BLE    H  " 

School  year 

Total  school 

enrollment 

Ratio  ot  Negroes  to  whites 
In  special  academic  track 

Percent 
Negro 

Percent 

white 

Percent 
Negro 

Percent 
white 

Elementary  -.    

r      1%4 
1      1%5 
/      1964 
1      1965 

89.5 
91.0 
87.6 
89.5 

10.5 

9.0 

12.4 

10.5 

95,0 
95.0 
94.7 
96.4 

5.0 

5.0 

5.3 

•'3.6 

Junior  high 

Note.— Exhibit  B-4;  exhibit  C-1&;  exhibit  P-4;  exhibit  P-5. 


•^Defendants  do  not  maintain  records  for 
senior  high  schools. 

"  Stated    otherwise,    as    of   October    1965, 


3.3%  of  the  white  students  In  Junior  high 
school  were  in  the  Special  Academic  Track 
whereas  10.2%  of  the  Negroes  were  In  that 
Track.  (Ex.  P-20.) 
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the  only  track  for  wtUch  defendants  maintain 
records  according  to  race  .\5  a  general  rule. 
In  tlK)«e  ■chocls  with  a  slgnlBcant  number 
ol  both  white  and  Negro  studenu  a  higher 
proportion  ot  the   Nei^roes  will  go  Into  the 


ment  in  the  Special  Academic  Track  is  big- 
luncaatly  lower  than  the  prupwrtloa  of 
whiteu  In  the  total  school  enrollment  This  Is 
shi>wn  *ith  greater  particularity  in  Table  I. 
below. 


Tabls  I. —  RarmL  hreahlotcn  in  the  «pecial  academic  tracks  in  junior  high  schooU  hariny 
betuern  17  and  80  pereent  wKites,  school  years  1962-65 


PupiU  in  tracli  as  percent 

Special  academic  track 

Col.  3 

ol   total  white  or   Hegro 

Percent 

Petcenlage 

enrollment 

SchoO' 

Ytar 

whites 

* 

ot  Mhitej  to 
Negroes 

Col    1 

Col    2 

Col    4 

Col.  5 

(White) 

(Negro) 

(White) 

(Negro) 

Gordon 

196?  63 

74.0 

31 

16 

66.0 

4.2 

6.4 

1963  64 

63.6 

25 

26 

<9.0 

3.9 

9.5 

1964  65 

58.5 

14 

31 

31.0 

2.« 

7.8 

Hart            

1962 -fi3 

30  3 

28 

25 

S8.0 

3.1 

12.1 

1963-64 

66.4 

25 

49 

34.  0 

3.3 

14.0 

1964-65 

44.3 

18 

75 

19.4 

2.9 

10.5 

1962  63 
;%3  64 

26  0 
21  8 

9 
10 

66 
44 

12.0 
18  5 

6.1 
8.4 

17.8 

10  0 

1964-65 

20  0 

i 

47 

14.5 

6.6 

10.0 

Kramer                 ,-. 

1%2  63 
1963-64 

65.5 
55  5 

29 

43 

30 

41 

56.5 
54.0 

5.4 
7.8 

8.  1 

8.4 

1964  65 

45.5 

44 

71 

39.0 

9.1 

12.6 

Paul        

1962  53 

1963  64 

24  4 
22  5 

12 
5 

8S 

57 

12.4 
8.1 

3.4 
1.9 

8  2 

5-5 

1964  65 

17.0 

7 

59 

10  6 

3.5 

6.3 

Note.— Eihibit  P-5.  exhibit  P-6  entiibit  P-7. 

Special  Academic  Track  than  will  the  white 
students.  This  pattern  Is  shown  by  the  next 
two  tables. 

Thus,  at  both  the  elementaiTr  and  Junior 
high  school  levels  the  per  cent  of  Negroes 
enrolled  In  the  lowest  track  exceeds  their 
projjortlonate  representation  In  the  total 
student  body;  conversely,  the  white  enroll- 
In  these  Ave  Junior  high  schools,  the  only 
onea  with  a  significant  blraclal  enrollment, 
the  per  cent  of  white  students  in  the  Spe- 
cial Academic  Track  was  consistently  lower 
than  the  per  cent  of  whites  in  the  total 
school  population  compa'-''  Col.  1  uith  Col 
4);  In  all  cases  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
Negro  students  In  these  schools  were  in  the 
lowest  track  than  were  the  white  students 
(compare  Col.  5  wtth  Col    6) 

Clearly,  then,  race  cannot  be  considered 
Irrelevant  In  the  operation  ot  the  track  sys- 
tem. Even  If  the  etTect.s  of  tracking  are  not 
racially  motivated  the  Negro  student  none- 
theless Is  affected. 

2.  Effects  of  the  distribution  pattern  The 
data  Just  reviewed  reveal  the  two  important 
effects  of  the  tr.ick  system  First,  tracking 
tends  to  separate  students  from  one  another 
according  to  socio-economic  and  racial  status, 
albeit  In  the  name  of  dbility  grouping  Sec- 
ond, the  students  attending  the  lower  In- 
come predominantly  Negro  schools — a  ma- 
jority of  District  school  children-  typically 
are  confined  to  the  educatlonnl  limits  of  the 
Special  Academic  or  General  Track. 

a.  Class  separation.  The  track  sv'fltem  is 
by  definition  a  separative  device,  octenslbly 
according  to  students'  ability  levels.  How- 
ever, the  practical  effect  of  such  a  system  is 
also  to  group  students  largely  according  to 
their  socio-economic  status  and  to  a  lesser 
but  observable  degree  to  their  racial  status. 
Two  examples  will  sutSce  to  prove  the  point. 

(1)  Western  High  School.  Western  is  a 
high  school  serving  the  neighborhood  with 
the  second  highest  Income  level  ( $8,649 ». 
However,  the  1965  enrollments  in  the  Special 
Academic  and  Regular  Tracks  did  not  con- 
form to  the  general  rvile  linking  income  with 
trade  placement — three  schools  (Coolidge. 
Roosevelt,  McKlnleyi  of  lower  Income  levels 
than  Western  having  fewer  students  In  the 
Special  Academic  Truck,  and  two  of  those 
(Coolidge.  McKlnleyi  h.iving  more  in  the 
Regular  Track. 

Defendants  suggest  ;vs  a  reas9n  for  this 
deviation  an  influx  of  trnn-^fer  students,  im- 
plicit in  which  is  the  further  suggestion  that 
these  were  lower  Income  students  who  would 
tend  to  gravitate  to  the  lower  tracks.    (De- 


fendants' Proposed  Findings,  p.  F-17  i  Evi- 
dence shows  that  in  19tJ5.  40.5  out-of-bound- 
ary  students  were  enrolled  in  Western,  rep- 
resenting 31',  of  the  student  body  A  break- 
down of  Western's  enrollment  by  median 
income  level  as  of  May  1966  showed  the  fol- 
lowing 29  7'^  of  the  students  were  from 
income  levels  below  $5,000;  34  2':  were  from 
the  »5,000-*6.999  level;  10  7':  were  from  the 
*7.000-$8  999  level;  and  '25.4';  were  from 
levels  $9,000  and  above,   i  Ex    N-9:  Ex    N-10  ) 

Accepting  defendants'  explanation  as  cor- 
rect serves  to  strengthen  the  economlc-cor- 
relatitin  finding  But  mure  significantly,  It 
proves  the  segregatory  effect  of  tracking 
Thus  the  indigenous  upper  class,  predomi- 
nantly white.  Western  student  body  Is  cush- 
ioned from  the  full  Impact  of  a  substantial 
Influx  of  lower  class  outsiders.  And  given 
the  predominance  of  the  Negro  in  that  class, 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  cush- 
ioning effect  Is  racially  as  well  as  economi- 
cally related. 

I  2)  Confirmation  of  the  cushioning  effect 
from  a  racial  standpoint  Is  found  In  the  data 
presented  m  Tables  H  and  I.  iupra.  where  It 
was  shown  that  Negro  students  in  the  'in- 
tegrated" schools  go  into  the  Special  Aca- 
demic Track  In  greater  proportion  than  their 
white  cUtssmates  .Although  whites  and 
Negroes  certainly  are  not  wholly  segregated 
la  these  schools  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
there  can  be  no  disputing  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  Negro  students  placed  in  the 
lower  tracks,  the  less  will  be  the  impact  of 
the  Negro  enrollment  on  the  upper  track 
levels.  In  short,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  tracking  tends  to  thin  out  the  number 
of  Negroes  In  the  higher  curriculum  levels, 
thus  redistributing  the  racial  balance  In  In- 
tegrated schools— increasing  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the  lower  tracks  and 
decreasing  that  proportion  in  the  upper 
tracks. 

T^e  reason  for  the  track  system's  separa- 
tive effect  (and  concomitant  cushioning  ef- 
fect ;is  well)  inheres  largely  in  the  placement 
methods  used  In  the  District,  pupils  being 
progranrmed  on  the  strength  of  their  per- 
formances In  class  and  on  standardized  ap- 
titude tests,  both  of  which  criteria  are  heavi- 
ly—and, as  it  turns  out.  unfairly — weighted 
against  the  disadvantaged  student  [See  Sec- 
tion F.  infra)  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen 
shortly,  once  a  student  Is  separated  it  tends 
to  be  t>oth  permanent  and  complete  at  least 
Insofar  as  classroom  contacts  are  concerned 
{See  Section  E.  infra.) 


b  Availabiitti/  of  Honors  programs.  As  ob- 
served earlier,  because  of  the  socio-economic 
and  racial  correlations  the  poorer  Negro  stu- 
dents for  the  moEt  part  reoelve  the  llmitod 
offerings  of  the  Gener.il  and  Special  Academic 
Tracks.  But  more  than  that,  there  Is  a  total 
.ibsence  of  any  Honors  programs  at  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  schools — almost  all  of 
them  having  predominantly  Negro  enroll- 
ments. [See  Tables  B,  C  and  G.  supra.) 

Defendant's  explanation  for  this  absence — 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  elementary 
school-s — is  that  there  are  not  enough  stu- 
dents with  the  apparent  aptitude  for  ad- 
vanced work  enrolled  in  the  individual 
schools  to  warrant  organizing  an  Honors  pro- 
gram iTr  4067.  6189;  .see  Ex.  9  and  Ex.  016  ) 
For  those  students  who  do  show  Honors  po- 
tential, the  usual  option  given  them  is  to 
transfer — at  their  own  expense — to  the 
closest  schixjl  offering  an  Hoi^ors  course.  As 
a  practical  matter,  the  burden  is  such  that 
m.tny  parents  are  forced  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren in  th«lr  neighborhood  school  and  the 
gifted  Negro  student  stays  In  the  General 
Track.  (Tr.  3067,  6120-6121,  6189,  6190;  Ex,  9.) 
Presumably  these  children  are  at  some  disad- 
vantage when  they  move  on  to  Junior  high 
school  and  begin  to  compete  with  the  more 
fortunate  students — black  or  white — whose 
schools  were  able  to  provide  them  with  the 
advanced  course  work. 

.'Vt  the  senior  high  school  level,  the  vir- 
tually all-Negro,  low  income  Dunbar  High 
School  has  gone  without  an  Honors  Track 
for  at  least  the  last  seven  years.  Apparently 
out  of  the  approximately  1,500  students  en- 
rolled at  Dunbar  each  year  not  enough  bright 
students  have  been  found  to  Justify  an  Hon- 
ors progfram.  There  Is  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  Honors-capable  students  in  the 
Dunbar  zone  are  allowed  to  transfer  to  a 
school  offering  such  a  program;  presumably 
they  would  be.  If  they  could  afford  the  time 
and  expense  of  going  beyond  the  neighbor- 
hood boundaries  On  the  other  hand,  for 
those  students  not  qualified  for  full-scale 
enrollment  in  the  Honors  Track  but  capable 
of  and  interested  In  selected  Honors-level 
courses,  transfer  Is  apparently  not  an  option. 
This  me.ins,  of  course,  that  the  maximum 
education  open  to  a  Dunbar  student  Is  the 
standard  Regul.ir  Track  course  of  instruc- 
tion; there  can  be  no  supplementing  of  that 
program  with  an  occasional  Honors  course. 

Both  this  circumstance  and  the  broader 
problem  of  requiring  tr.insfers  to  obtain  the 
best  education  p.jint  up  a  distinct  inflexi- 
bility in  the  tr.ick  system.  Being  committed 
to  organizing  a  whole  curriculum  rather 
than  individual  courses  at  a  given  time  In  a 
given  subject,  the  capital  Investment  re- 
quired in  the  form  of  potential  student  en- 
rollment Is  much  higher.  Tlius.  while  pro- 
grams .\re  to  be  individualized  for  the  stu- 
dent there  must  first  be  enough  individuals 
for  the  program.  This  Is  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage for  the  fast  developing  student  enrolled 
In  a  school  where  the  student  body,  because 
of  Impoverished  circumstances,  is  unable  to 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  candidates  for 
a  full-scale  Honors  program.  (See  Section  F. 
infra.) 

E.    FLExnilLrrY     in    PVPIL    PP.OGR.\MlNG 

Tlie  importance  of  f.pxlbllltv  to  the  proper 
operation  of  the  track  .system  has  i-een  ad- 
verted to  earlier  In  this  opinion.  No  better 
.statement  of  this  principle  can  be  found  than 
In  the  words  of  Dr    Hansen : 

"When  the  four-track  system  was  put  Into 
operation  in  1956.  the  intent  was  not  to  make 
pigeon-holes  Into  which  pupils  would  be 
permanently  sorted  like  mall  of  different 
cUi.sses.  Tiie  e.x4iectatlon  was.  rather,  'hat  a 
student's  election  of  a  curriculum  sequence, 
or  his  assignment  to  one.  would  restrict  his 
choice  of  subjects  to  a  pattern  of  Inter- 
related dl.viplines  The  coordinated  cur- 
riculum plan  was  developed  to  provide  for 
flexibility  when  the  Interests  of  the  pupils 
demanded  It.  Can  a  more  restrictive  .^nd  less 
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individualistic  curriculum  plan  co-exist  with 
a  re.isonable  degree  of  flexibility  In  pupil 
programing'.' 

■  Experience  has  shown  that  flexibility  can 
be  and  Is  a  salient  feature  of  the  lour-track 
plan.  This  outcome  Is  not  automatic.  It  must 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  central  administra- 
tive otiice  as  it  works  to  set  up  standard 
practices  against  the  natural  gravitational 
pull  toward  .separateness  in  secondary  school 
administration.  High  school  administrators 
tend  toward  Individuality  In  management, 
resUt  pressures  from  the  central  administra- 
tive oilice.  and  make  their  schools  self-con- 
tained and  £eU-gover;ilng  principalities. 

"The  flexibility  described  here  is  of  two 
kinds:  ( 1 )  the  transfer  from  one  track  to  an- 
other as  conditions  warrant  and  (2)  cross- 
tracking,  that  is,  the  election  of  courses  by 
eligible  students  outside  their  own  track 
placement."  '"* 

Plaintiffs,  of  course,  have  taken  issue  with 
Dr.  Hansen's  conclusion  that  "experience  has 
shown  that  flexibility  can  be  and  is  a  salient 
feature  •  •  '"of  the  track  system.  They  are 
Joined  in  this  view  by  none  other  than  the 
President  of  the  Sch.ool  Board,  Dr.  Haynes, 
who  has  stated  In  testimony  before  this  court 
that  the  track  system  puts  District  school 
children  In  a  "straitjacket."  (Tr.  1248)  De- 
fendants have  been  content  to  resist  the 
changes  of  Inflexibility  by  relying  on  a  some- 
what sparse  statistical  showing  of  the 
amount  of  movement  between  tracks — up- 
grading and  crosstracklng — that  actually 
takes  place.  (Exs.  139.  140;  B-1 ) . 

These  data  speak  for  themselves:  flexibility 
in  pupil  programming  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  is  an  unkept 
promise. 

1.  Movement  Between  Tracks:  Upgrading: 

a.  Movement  out  of  the  Special  Academic 
Track.  'Writing  in  1964,  Dr.  Hansen  observed: 
■■•  •  •  |Tihe  basic  curriculum  has  two  pur- 
poses One  Is  to  offer  slow  learners  a  curricu- 


lum from  which  they  may  graduate  with 
honor.  The  other  Is  to  help  retarded  students 
overcome  their  academic  deficiencies  so  that 
they  wUl  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  gen- 
eral or  even  the  college  preparatory  tracks. 
"One  measure  of  the  success  of  the  basic 
currlcvilum  Is,  therefore,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  lift  their  achievement  levels  to 


"•Hansen  188. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  school 
system's  publication  describing  the  track 
system.  Hoiv  We  Are  Meeting  Individual  Dif- 
ferences, attest  to  the  importance  the  school 
system  attaches  to  the  principle  of  flexibility, 
especially  as  It  concerns  those  In  the  two 
lowest  tracks. 

For  the  General  Track: 

"Persistent  talent  searching  Is  conducted 
among  the  General  Track  students  In  the 
hope  of  upgrading  then:  academic  and  voca- 
tional ambition.  •   *    • 

"Provision  is  made  for  changes  in  the 
placement  of  children  as  their  needs  change 
and  as  achievement  levels  improve.  Con- 
tinuous evaluation,  guidance  and  study  of 
Individual  progress  will  ensure  maximum 
educational  opportunity.     •    •   • 

"Considerable  attention  is  taken  to  Insure 
flexibility  in  track  assignment.  As  soon  as  a 
student  appears  capable  of  performing  on 
the  next  higher  level,  he  is  moved  Into  that 
group.  •   •   ••' 

And  for  the  Special  Academic  (Basic) 
Track: 

"Every  effort  Is  made  to  Insure  flexibility 
With  the  result  that  students  are  constantly 
encouraged  to  Improve  their  performance  to 
the  level  where  they  may  be  moved  Into  the 
General  Track.   •    •    • 

"Maximum  effort  Is  placed  upon  [slC] 
flexibility.  Students  are  moved  along  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  go,  with  every  effort  be- 
ing bent  to  ready  them  for  entrance  In  the 
General  Track  after  completion  of  the  Mh 
grade.  •   •   • 

"Basic  pupils  are  continuously  evaluated 
In  terms  of  achievement,  performance,  at- 
titudes, and  adjustment.  When  It  becomes 
apparent  that  a  child  Is  misplaced  and  a 
change  of  program  is  Indicated,  measures 
are  taken  Immediately  to  provide  adequate 
and  appropriate  placement.  •  •  •"  (Ex.  9, 
C-16.) 


the  point  that  they  can  be  transferred  to  the 
upper  curriculum  levels.  •  •  *""> 

So  measured,  the  Special  Academic  or 
Basic  Track  Is  a  failure.  Table  J  plus  Tables 
K,  L,  and  M  present  In  tabular  form  the  only 
data  defendants  have,  been  able  to  make 
available  to  support  their  contention  that 
the  track  system  Is  flexible.'' 


T.-iBLE  J  ^2. —  Upgrading — Special  academic  track 


Year 


Elementary  schools 1962-63 

I  1961-62 

Junior  high  schools \  1962-63 

[  1963-64 
I  1961-62 

Senior  high  schools \  1962-63 

1 1963-64 


Total  special 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

academic 

upgraded 

upgraded 

unchanged 

entollment 

■i  2. 839 

119 

-  4.  2 

95.8 

3,457 

-•  323 

9.3 

90.7 

4,218 

:.  347 

8.2 

91.8 

4,499 

:t232 

5.2 

94.8 

2,074 

T  41  or'-  176 

2.0  or  8.  5 

98.0  or  91.  5 

1.799 

;»  175 

9.7 

90.3 

1.760 

264 

15.0 

85.0 
■01 

Note.-Tr.  315-316,  352;  exhibit  A-2,  pp.  316-317;  exhibit  B  1;  exhibit  E  i;,  pp.  154,  isg.  exhibit  B  16. 


Despite  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  com- 
plete accuracy  of  these  statistics,  as  noted, 
even  the  data  most  favorable  to  defendants — 
the  1963-64  figures  for  senior  high  schools — 
show  only  264,  or  15  7o.  of  the  students  In  the 
slowest  tract  being  reassigned  upward.  Thus, 
at  least  85%  of  those  assigned  to  the  Special 
Academic  Track — and  it  appears  that  some- 
thing over  90%  is  more  typical — remain  at 
the  lowest  achievement  level.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  an  assignment  to  the 
Special  Academic  Track  Inevitably  Is  perma- 


nent, neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  chances 
of  progressing  into  a  more  challenging  cur- 
riculum are  very  high. 

Plaintiffs  have  charged  that  this  lack  of 
movement  is  attributable  to  a  complex  of 
causes:    the   simpllfled   curriculum,   coupled 


'"  Hansen  154. 

"  Superintendent  Hansen  testified  that 
principals  maintain  individual  records  of  In- 
tertrack  movement  in  their  schools,  but  that 
his  office  staff  see  such  Information  only  when 
they  request  It  for  evaluation  purposes.  The 
most  recent  evaluation,  as  the  evidence  indi- 
cates, was  in  1964.  According  to  Dr.  Hansen, 
"we  think  we  have  enough  data  on  hand  to 
satisfy  us  that  there  Is  flexibility  In  the 
operation  of  this  program  •  •  *."  (Tr.  311.) 
The  data  to  which  he  referred  showed:  (1) 
In  the  two-year  period  from  1961  to  1963,  119 
(3.7%)  of  the  students  In  the  elementary 
Special  Academic  Track  were  upgraded  (Tr. 
316),  But  see  Note  73,  infra.  (2)  670  (8.7%) 
of  the  students  in  Junior  high  school  Special 
Academic  Track  were  upgraded;  and  overall, 
1,683  Junior  high  students  (3.1%;  of  the  total 
enrollment)  moved  either  up  or  down  a  track 
level  (Tr.  335-336).  (3)  In  the  same  period 
351  (9.1%  )  of  the  students  in  the  senior  high 
Special  Academic  Track  were  upgraded;  and 
1,721  (6.3%j)  of  all  the  senior  high  students 
were  Involved  in  upgrading  or  downgrading. 
(Tr.  352.) 

"  Tables  K,  L,  and  M  appear  infra. 

"  Dr.  Hansen  In  testimony  gave  the  total 
enrollment  as  being  2770;  but  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  official  figures  as  shown  In 
Exhibit  p-7.  And  compare  Tr.  1030  (2810). 
If  2770  Is  used,  the  per  cent  upgraded  be- 
comes 4.3%;  this  Is  also  Inconsistent  with 
Dr.  Hansen's  testimony,  the  figure  he  quoted 
being  3.7. %o  (Tr.  315-316.)  The  court  adopts 
4.2%   as  the  true  percentage. 

"This  figure  is  reported  In  Dr.  Hansen's 
book  (Ex.  B-11,  p.  154).  but  for  the  school 
year  1961-62.  However,  the  total  enrollment 
figure  tised  is  4,218 — which  Is  the  correct 
figure  for  1962-63.  (Ex.  B-16.)  This  either 
means  Dr.  Hansen's  book  is  wrong  in  titling 
the  data  as  being  for  1961-62;  or  that  the 
1962-63  enrollment  flgiu-e  ■was  erroneously 
combined  with  the  1961-62  figure  for  upgrad- 
ing. The  court  presumes  the  former:  that  the 
data  in  Exhibit  B-11  is  for  1962-63. 

^'  This  figure  Is  an  estimate  obtained  from 
comparing  two  sources  of  data.  Dr.  Hansen 
testified  that  for  the  two-year  period.  Sep- 
tember 1961  to  September  1963,  670  Special 
Academic  (or  Basic)  students  were  upgraded. 
(Tr.  335.)  Subtracting  the  1962-63  figure  of 


347  (see  Note  74,  supra) .  the  difference  Is  323. 
Given  the  relative  similarity  of  the  figures 
thus  obtained  for  each  of  the  two  years  In 
question,  it  would  be  an  insignificant  error 
if  the  court  is  wrong  In  Its  Interpretation  of 
the  source  of  error  in  Dr.  Hansen's  book — 
the  two  figures  would  simply  be  reversed. 

If  the  1961-63  data  are  not  broken  down, 
the  figures  are:  Total  enrollment — 7675; 
number  upgraded — 670;  per  cent  upgraded — 
8.7'c;  per  cent  unchanged— 91.3%  (Tr.  335; 
Ex.  B-16.) 

•"  The  court  notes  that  this  figure  is  from 
data  which  covers  only  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1963  through  June  1964  (Ex.  B-1), 
rather  than  for  the  full  chronological  period 
from  September  to  the  following  September. 
Compare  Notes  74  and  75,  supra.  There  is 
some  Indication  from  discrepancies  found  in 
other  statistics  that  the  different  reporting 
periods  reflect  a  substantive  distinction. 
See  Notes  77  and  78,  infra. 

"  Tills  figure  is  from  data  reported  for  Sep- 
tember through  June.  (Ex.  B-1.)  See  Note 
78, infra. 

'«  This  figure  Is  the  result  of  computations 
made  using  two  sets  of  data.  The  number  of 
students  upgraded  for  the  two-year  period 
from  Septemebr  1961  to  September  1963  is 
351.  (Tr.  352.)  The  number  of  students  up- 
graded during  the  1962-63  school  year  Is 
presumed  to  be  175,  this  being  the  figure  re- 
ported In  Exhibit  B-11,  but  unsettled  by  the 
same  discrepancy  noted  and  resolved  in  Note 
74,  supra.  It  175  Is  subtracted  from  351.  the 
difference  is  176.  However,  this  is  135  students 
in  excess  of  the  41  shown  for  the  nine-month 
period  In  Exhibit  B-1.  See  Note  77,  supra.  It 
may  be  that  this  dlscrepany  is  simply  due  to 
errors  or  conflicts  In  the  data  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  B-1,  cover- 
ing only  the  nine-month  period,  falls  to  ac- 
count for  upgrading  accomplished  during  the 
summer  interval — i.e..  It  may  be  that  a  stu- 
dent Is  upgraded  after  June  and  this  move 
would  be  reflected  only  In  data  reported  for 
the  full  chronological  year,  September  to 
September. 

"  This  figure  is  from  Exhibit  B-1 1  and  Is 
attributed  to  the  1962  school  year  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  comparable  figure  for 
Junior  high  schools.  See  Notes  74  and  78, 
supra. 

If  the  1961-63  data  are  not  broken  down 
the  figures  are:  Total  enrollment — ^3873; 
number  upgraded — 351;  per  cent  upgraded — 
9-1%;  per  cent  unchanged — 90.9%.  (Tr.  352; 
Ex.  B-16.) 
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with  the  absence  of  variety  In  the  students' 
levels  of  ability,  does  not  stimulate  the  Spe- 
cial Academic  student;  remedial  training  is 
Inadequate:  Special  Academic  teachers  are 
not  formally  trained  tor  special  educational 
problems;  teachers  underestimate  the  poten- 
tial of  their  students  and  therefore  under- 
educate  them.  None  of  these  reasons  can 
be  either  Isolated  or  proved  with  absolute 
certainty.  Nonetheless,  there  is  substantial 
evidence — examined  In  Section  P.  infra — 
that  the  cause  of  limited  upgrading  In  the 
Special  Academic  Track  lies  more  with  faults 
to  be  found  In  the  system  than  with  the  In- 
nate disabilities  of  the  students.  And  cer- 
tainly the  results— which  Dr  Hansen  him- 
self has  said   are   an   Important   measure   of 


success — do    not    support    the     thesis    that 
tracking  is  flexible  ■"' 

b.  Overall  movemfnt  betueeri  tracks.  Tables 


K  through  M  summarize  the  available  data 
on  overall  track  movement. 


^  Interestingly  enough,  however.  Dr.  Han- 
sen characterized  the  1962-63  data  for  the 
secondary  schools,  showing  347  |8.2';  ) 
students  upgraded  In  Junior  high  and  175 
(9  7'',  )  in  senior  high,  as  "a  sizable  number 
of  students  •  •  •."  (Hansen  154.)  From  these 
data  he  concluded  "1.  The  search  for  the 
more  talented  low-achievers  continues 
throughout  ^he  six  years  of  the  basic  cur- 
riculum in  the  secondary  schools.  Pupils, 
rather  than  being  permanently  tracked'  or 
pigeonholed  at  a  lou:  academic  level,  a-e  chal- 
lenged to  moie  up  the  ladder  of  accomphsh- 
Tnent. 


■Those  who  charge  that  ability  grouping 
makes  the  lowest  group  a  'dumping'  ground 
for  the  problem,  learners  where  they  are  for- 
gotten and  unstimulated  are  not  conversant 
with  the  facts.  •  •  • 

"4.  Transfers  out  of  as  well  as  Into  the 
basic  curriculum  attest  to  Its  flexibility.  It 
shows  that  structure  need  not  result  In 
rigidity.  •  •  •■■  (/d  at  154-155.)  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Apparently  the  fact  that  more  than  90 '''c  of 
the  students  assigned  to  the  slowest  track 
did  not  move,  did  not  strike  Dr.  Hansen  as 
a  sign  of  rigidity.  Compare  id.  at  188-189. 


T.\BLE  K. — Interlrack  movement  in  secondary  schools.  1961-63 


Junior  hi(h  school. 
Senior  high  school. 


Years 


1961-63 
1961-63 


Total  enrollment, 
all  tracks 


54,538 
27,139 


Total  movement 
(up  or  down) 


•■1,683 
"1,721 


Percent  moved 


3.1 
6.3 


Percent 
unchanged 


96.9 
93.7 


Nofi.— Tr.  335-336,  352.  eihibit  A-2,  pp  316-317. 

Table  L.— Interlrack  movement  in  junior  high  schools,  September  1963  through  June  1964  " 


TracK 

Enrollment 

Upgraded 

Downgraded 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

unchanged 

Spscisl  tcadtmic...  ...                              ...  

4,499 

22,758 
1,793 

232 
30 
(') 

5.2 
.1 
(') 

^'>       po 

<■) 

94.8 
99.5 

91.5 

General                                                                                    

89                          .» 

152                        8.5 

Honors 

Total 

29,050 

262 

.9 

241                          .8 

98.3 

1  Not  available. 

T.\BLE  M.—Inlertrack  mm-ement  m  senior  high  schools,  ^eplember  1961  through  June  1962,**  and  September  1963  to  September  1964 


TrKli 

YMr 

Enrollment 

Upgraded 

Downgraded 

Percent 
unchanged 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Special  academic 

f      1961-62 

2.074 

U41 
"264 

"57 
404 
«  15 
97 
N.A, 
N.A. 

2.0 

1S.0 

1.0 

5.2 

.4 

u 

N.A. 

N.A. 

19 

143 

•^81 

"313 

"13 

"  132 

98.0 

85.0 

General -. 

/      1%1  62                     5.692 
\       1963  54                      7,812 
1       196162                      4,002 
t      1963  64                     5,628 
/      1961-62  ,                  1,106 

0.3 
1.9 
2.0 
5.6 
1.2 
12.3 

98.7 
92.9 

Regular 

97  6 
92.7 

98  8 

87.7 

r      1961-62 
\      1963-64 

Total                                                                        

12,874 
16,275 

•113 
765 

.9 
4.7 

U113 
588 

.9 

3.6 

982 

91.7 

No'e -Ejliibit  B-1. 

To  summarize,  the  pattern  oljserved  with 
respect  to  upgrading  from  the  Special 
Academic  Track  is  repeated  In  all  track 
levels.  Movement  between  tracks  borders  on 
the  nonexistent. 


•"  Of  this  number.  670  (40",  )  were  Special 
Academic  students  upgraded  to  a  higher 
level.  Defendants  could  not  provide  a  break- 
down on  the  remaining  60''.  —what  tracks 
were  Involved  and  what  portion  of  the  move- 
ment entailed  downgrading  as  opposed  to  up- 
grading. Dr.  Hansen  indicated,  und  other 
data  confirm,  that  close  to  half  of  the  inter- 
track  movement  Is  doti-ritt'ord.  (Tr  317,  333; 
Ex.  B-1;  Tables  L.  M  ) 

'- oi  this  number,  351  (20  4  '  i  were  up- 
graded Special  Academic  students.  See  Note 
81,  supra. 

•^  See  Notes  76  and  78.  supra. 

•'  Ibid. 

"See  Note  77.  supra  Adjusted  to  176,  the 
per  cent  would  tie  8.5  ■;,  the  per  cent  un- 
changed would  be  91  S";  .  The  figures  for  the 
General,  Regular,  and  Honors  Tracks  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  doubt;  but  there  Is  no  data 
from  which  to  compute  adjustments. 


In  the  period  from  September  1963 
through  June  1964  the  total  number  of 
Junior  high  school  students  upgraded  was 
262.  or  le.ss  than  one  per  cent  of  the  student 
body;  and  of  those  upgraded,  almost  all  were 
Special  Academic  students  going  to  the  Gen- 
eral Track  Only  30  students  out  of  all  those 
enrolled  in  General  Track  in  the  25  Junior 
high  schools  existing  at  that  time  were  able 
to  qualify  for  the  Honors  curriculum  during 
that  period  .Moreover,  for  every  student  up- 
graded ainjllier  student  wa.s  d^iwngraded  to 
a  lower  track  The  tendency  for  downgrad- 
ing to  counterbalance  upgrading  is  generally 


■^  259    1 9H  1  "r  )    rose  to 
5    (19'.)    to   the  Regular 
were  in  one  high  school  ( 

"■  1961-H>62  74  (91  4 
General  Track,  7  i86';  ) 
demic  Track 

1963  1964  298  (95  2-"- 
General  Track,  15  (4  8':  ) 
demlc  Track 

■"1961-1962       11     (846 
Regular   Track,    2    (  15  4" 
Track 


the  General  Track. 
Track    (4  of  the  5 

",  )    dropped    to    the 
to  the  Special  Aca- 

)     dropped    to    the 
to  the  Special  .\ca- 

;  )    dropped    to   the 
'.  )    to    the   General 


consistent  throughout  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools."^ 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  Intertrack 
movement  assumes  even  greater  significance 
because  of  the  dichotomy  in  subject  matter 
emphasis  between  the  two  lower  tracks  and 
the  upper  or  college  preparatory  tracks.  Here 
again  the  pattern  is  one  of  rigidity. 

Thus  in  the  1963-64  school  year,  where  the 
figures  show  the  highest  amount  of  inter- 
track movement,  almost  92';  of  the  senior 
high  students  did  not  leave  their  assigned 
track.  Moreover,  44'';  of  the  students  who  did 
move,  move  downward. 

What  is  most  important,  however.  Is  the 
minuscule  amount  of  movement  from  the 
lower  tracks  to  the  college  preparatory  traclu- 
Of  the  approximately  7,800  General  Track 
students,  only  404 — about  b'"c — moved  up  » 
level,  none  going  into  the  Honors  curriculum- 


1963-1964:  125  (94.7''^<^)  dropped  to  the 
Regular  Track.  7  (5  3'';  )  to  the  General 
Track. 

» Dr.  Hansen  noted  that  this  trend  1^ 
quite  clear  In  the  elementary  schools.  (Tr. 
317.  333.) 
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Although  five  Special  Academic  students 
were  able  to  Jump  ahead  two  levels  to  the 
Regular  Track,  the  number  not  moving  at 
all  remains  by  far  predominant.  In  sum, 
then,  of  all  the  students  in  the  two  lower 
tracks — constituting  almost  60 '"r  of  the  stu- 
dent body — only  4.8';  advanced  to  the  col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum."  And  ^t  the 
same  time,  It  should  be  noted.  320  students — 
or  4.8', — from  the  Regular  or  Honors  Track 
fell  back  to  the  lower  tracks."' 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  evidence  of  overall 
movement  between  tracks  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates the  defendants'  failure  to  trans- 
late into  practice  one  of  the  most  critical 
tenets  ol    the  track  system; 

■  Piipil  placement  in  a  curriculum  must 
never  be  uitic  or  unchangeable.  Otherwise, 
the  foiii-irack  system  will  degenerate  Into 
a  four-rut  system."  ■•- 

The    liagedy   has  occurred."^ 

2.  Mo}  t  ment  Between  Tracks:  Cross- 
Tracking.  As  noted  above,  cross-tracking  Is 
track  terminology  for  electing  courses  above 
or  below  an  assigned  curriculum  level.  (Tt. 
329.  2647;  Ex.  B-11,  p.  188.)"  The  purpose 
of  cross-tracking  is  to  assure  flexibility  In 
meeting  individual  students'  needs,  allowing 
studeius  who  carnot  qualify  for — or  who  do 
not  require  or  desire — full-time  assignment 
to  a  higher  or  lower  track  (upgrading  or 
downgrading)  to  take  one  or  more  courses 
at  an  advanced  or  simplified  level." 

In  practice  cross-tracking  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed Is  confined  to  the  senior  high  level, 
there  being  structural  reasons  why  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  pupils  do  not  really 
"cross-track."  •*  And,  as  will  be  seen,  even  at 
the  senior  high  school  level  cross-tracking 
proves  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

a.  Elementary  schools.  Elementary  school 
students  do  not  cross-track,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term,  because  the  primary  school 
does  not  include  an  elective  system  of  covirse 
selection.  Instead  children  in,  say,  a  fourth 
grade  class  will  have  one  teacher  who 
teaches  all  the  fourth-grade  subjects  for  that 
particular    curriculum.    Consequently,    it   Is 


■"  409  students  out  of  the  9,572  enrolled  in 
the  Special  Academic  and  General  Tracks. 

"  320  students  out  of  the  6,703  enrolled 
were  downgraded  to  either  the  Special  Aca- 
demic or  General  Ttack. 

"=  Hansen  70. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that.  If  a  student 
does  not  advance  but  rather  continues  to 
achieve  at  a  level  consistent  with  his  track 
assignment,  this  Ir  proof  positive  of  the 
accuracy  of  placement.  See  Hansen  185.  But 
this  reasoning  Is  sheer  bootstrapping,  for  It 
presumes  that  the  student  could  not  have 
done  better  In  a  different  educational  en- 
vironment. See  generally  Section  F,  infra. 

"  In  testifying.  Dr.  Hansen  asserted  that 
all  the  track  system  adds  at  the  secondary 
school  level  Is  the  concept  of  separately 
identified  curricula;  It  does  not,  he  said, 
change  the  traditional  practice  of  allowing 
students  to  elect  part  of  their  program.  (Tr. 
636.)  See  Note  95,  infra. 

"  A  typical  expression  of  the  concept  is  the 
following: 

"Elcctives  for  Non-honors  students.  All 
subjects  listed  for  honors  students  are  also 
elective  to  others  who  are  qualified  although 
not  eligible  for  or  desiring  the  complete 
honors  sequence.  Individualized  program- 
ming is  encouraged.  It  makes  possible  the 
better  placement  of  high  ability  students 
who  would  be  excluded  from  fast  learning 
groups  by  a  policy  of  rigid  adherence  to 
track  lines.  At  the  same  time  the  Integrity 
of  the  honors  track  Is  maintained  by  re- 
quiring completion  of  the  required  subjects 
for  graduation  from  it."  Hansen  61. 

"This  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the  only 
statistical  evidence  defendants  have  intro- 
duced to  show  the  frequency  of  cross-track- 
ing relates  solely  to  the  senior  high  schools. 
(Ex.140.) 


somewhat  difficult  for  a  child  who  requires 
Special  Academic  reading  but  General  Track 
arithmetic  to  move  freely  between  the  two 
diSerent  classes;  the  dally  teaching  pro- 
gram of  the  two  teachers  involved  would 
have  to  be  coordinated. 

Nonetheless,  the  two  elementary  school 
principals  who  testified  did  cite  instances 
where  Special  Academic  students  have  been 
able  to  spend  part  of  their  school  day  in  a 
General  Track  class.  This  appears,  however, 
to  occur  only  when  a  child  is  deemed  ready 
for  complete  upgrading  to  the  higher  track, 
the  mixing  of  courses  being  a  temporary 
situation  so  the  child  can  be  gradually 
phased  into  the  more  difficult  curriculum. 
(Tr.  4040,  6210,  6216-6217.)"' 

b.  Junior  high  schools.  Although  Assistant 
Superintendent  Koontz  testified  that  pres- 
ent school  policy  allows  Junior  high  students 
to  cross-track.  Superintendent  Hansen  ac- 
knowledged that  it  occurs  only  Infrequently. 
(Tr.  2647;  328.)  Defendants  have  not  pro- 
duced any  statistical  data  to  show  exactly 
how  much  cross-tracking  does  occur. 

The  primary  Impediment  to  croes-tracking 
is  structural.  In  the  Jtinlor  high  schools  stu- 
dents are  formed  Into  subgroups,  according 
to  ability  levels,  within  a  track  under  what 
is  called  the  "block  system."  The  students  in 
each  subgroup  then  take  all  the  courses  in 
the  curriculum  as  a  group.  Individual  stu- 
dents rarely  breaking  away  from  the  group 
to  cross-track.  (Tr.  328-330,  353.) 

c.  Senior  high  schools.  A  senior  high  school 
student  1b  not  permitted  to  cross-track  to 
a  higher  level — the  only  direction  really  at 
Issue  here — ^unless  he  Is  "eligible"  or  "quali- 
fied" and  has  obtained  bis  principal's  per- 
mission. (Tr.  329,  357;  Ex.  9,  C-16:  Ex.  B-11, 
pp.  42,  55,  61,  63,  188-189;  Ex.  G~l,  p.  4)  •«  A 
student  Is  qualified  if,  In  fhe  judgment  of 
his  teacher  and  principal — ^based  on  scholas- 
tic performance,  aptitude  and  achievement 
test  scores,  IQ,  attitude,  and  mental  and 
physical  condition — ^he  can  successfully 
imdertake     the     more     advanced     subject 


matter.  (Tr.  329;  cf.,  e.g.,  Tr.  331,  360;  Ex. 
A-3,  pp.  52,  54.) 

Two  other  preconditions  qualify  freedom 
to  croes-track.  First,  in  order  to  graduate 
from  a  track  the  student  must  complete  all 
the  required  courses  for  that  track  level 
either  in  subjects  taught  at  that  level  or  In 
acceptable  substitutes  from  a  higher  level. 
(Tr.  354-357;  Ex.  G-1.  See  Section  C,  supra.) 
Electlves,  therefore,  are  subject  to  some  limi- 
tations. Second,  a  student  obviously  cannot 
take  an  advanced  course  unless  he  has  take^i 
the  prerequisite  courses  for  that  subject. 
Thus,  for  example,  In  order  for  a  General 
Track  student  to  be  prepared  to  take  trigo- 
nometry or  calculus  In  the  twelfth  grade 
(taught  only  In  the  Regular  and  Honors 
Tracks) ,  he  would  have  to  begin  electing 
Regular  Track  algebra  at  least  by  the  tenth 
grade.  (See  Ex.  G— 1,  p.  27.)  Consequently, 
while  It  may  be  theoretically  possible  for  a 
General  Track  pupil  to  elect  an  advanced 
sequence  of  Regtilar  Track  courses,  that 
election  must  begin  early  enough  in  his 
high  school  career  or  he  will  for  all  practical 
piu-poses  be  foreclosed.  And,  according  to 
School  Board  President,  Dr.  Haynes,  lack  of 
preparation  is  In  fact  a  major  inhibition  to 
cross-tracking.  (Tr.  1190-1194;  cf.  2906-2907 
(Assistant  Superintendent  Koontz) .) 

It  is  and  always  has  been  school  policy  to 
permit  cross-tracking.  (Tr.  648,  2647;  Ex. 
B-11,  p.  55.)  Nonetheless,  a  study  in  1959  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  revealed  that  school  principals 
were  not  uniform  in  allowing  cross-track- 
ing. "We  found  that  some  schools  administer 
the  program  with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility; 
others  permit  virtually  none."  "•  Although 
Dr.  Hansen  in  1964  Implied  that  uniformity 
had  by  Uien  been  achieved,""  the  evidence 
in  this  c^se  suggests  otherwise.  The  following 
table  presents  in  summary  form  the  amount 
of  cross-tracking  being  done  by  senior  high 
school  students  in  the  respective  high 
schools  as  of  Janutiry  1965. 


T.\BLE    N 


Special  academic 

General  (percent) 

Regular 

(percent) 

Honors  (percent) 

Total 

School 

Percent 
of  stu- 
dent 
body 
(A) 

Per- 
cent, 
cross- 
track 

(B) 

(A) 

(B) 

(A) 

(B) 

(A) 

(B) 

per- 
cent, 
cross- 
track 

Anacostia                             

6.5 
7.4 

18.2 
5.1 

16.7 

12.0 
4.9 
5.5 

12.0 
6.6 

None 

2.1 
None 
20.1 

7.6 

2.1 
10.8 
None 

7.1 
10.8 

9.8 
None 

54.5 
53.7 
56.4 
31.6 
68.1 

24.1 
3.9 
53.0 
19.5 
30.1 

34.8 
34.3 
22.4 
52.5 
15.2 
28.6 
49.2 
32.9 
13.6 
46.1 
75.1 

0.8 

1.1 

65.5 

5.1 

None 

15.2 

.4 

4.4 

4.0 

22.7 

31.0 

4.2 
4.6 

3.0 

10.8 

None 

3.9 

6.0 

4.4 

.9 

12.7 

17.1 

1.7 
1.6 

>»  30.  0 

9.0 

None 

7.9 

19.8 

None 

.6 

30.2 

None 

13.6 

Ballou 

2.5 

Cardozo                

•»  52. 1 

Coolidge 

10.2 

Dunbar  .                    

20.8 

Eastern 

55.5 

40.0 

28.0 

McKinley 

39. 9  1      34.  0 
57. 2         30. 8 
73.  5         46. 6 
34. 6        20. 8 
7. 8        22. 4 

14.7 

Roosevelt 

19.5 

Spingarn 

36.3 

Western                                   .     .. 

22.2 

Wilson      

25.0 

Note.— Exhibit  140;  exhibit  B-16;  exhibit  P-4. 

From  this  It  can  be  seen  that,  assuming 
1965  to  be  representative  of  the  present,  some 
cross-tracking  occurs  at  some  levels  in  all 
high  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree 


*'  One  principal,  Mr.  Dixon,  implied  that 
at  his  schools  a  Special  Academic  Track 
student  might  regularly  spend  part  of  his  day 
in  a  General  Track  class  for  some  subjects 
even  though  overall  upgrading  was  not  con- 
templated; but  the  second  principal,  Mrs. 
Posey,  indicated  that  at  her  school  the  mixed 
curriculum  is  simply  a  temporary  trial  period 
for  testing  whether  the  pupil  is  ready  for 
total  upgrading.  (Tr.  6210;  4040.)  At  the 
least,  it  seems  the  practices  are  not  uniferm 
among  the  varioiu  elementary  schools. 

><■  But  see  Tr.  648  where  Dr.  Hansen  asserted 
that  anyone  is  permitted  to  cross-track  if 
he  wants  to,  even  If  not  likely  to  succeed. 


to  which  cross-tracking  occvirs  in  various 
high  schools  and  in  various  tracks  differs 
markedly.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  explain 
these  particular  variations,  whether  some  or 
all  of  them  reflect  certain  principals'  devia- 
tion from  stated  policy  as  In  1959;  or  wheth- 
er some  or  all  are  due  to  an  absence  of  quali- 


^  Quoted  in  Hansen  at  189. 

100  "To  get  standard  practice  in  cross- 
tracking  has  been  a  difficult  achievement." 
Ibid.  Cf.  id.  at  188,  quoted  supra  Note  69. 

im  Figures  are  estimates  only  due  to  error 
in  Etefendants'  Exhibit  140,  which  shows 
Cardozo  High  as  having  102  Honors  Track 
students  with  cross-tracked  programs;  but 
official  records  for  1964-65  show  only  54  stu- 
dents in  Honors  Track  at  Cardozo.  (Ex.  P-4.) 
The  coiu-t  has  estimated  that  38  (30%)  of 
those  54  were  cross-tracking. 
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flcatlon  or  desire  for  croas-traolclng  on  'he 
part  of  the  respective  students  Board  Presi- 
dent Haynes  d;d  testify,  however,  that  It  is 
commonly  understood  arr.oiig  students  and 
teachers  that  the  ucwrltt^n  policy  is  not  to 
permit  crose-traclclnK  'Tr  1068-1069B  i  It 
appears  that  that  belief  in  not  without  some 
basis  In  fact  .\l»huUKh  only  Ballou  High 
could  be  said  to  appmsich  the  state  of  hav- 
ing no  cross-tracklr.g  whatever,  several  others 
(Anacoetla,  Coolid«e  and  Western  i  appear 
to  be  even  more  restrictive  than  the  norm 

The  overall  picture  of  cross-tracking  In 
the  senior  high  schools  Is  set  forth  In  Table 
O  and  again  Is  based  on  1965  data 

Table  O 


I 


Trxk 


Special  achitve- 

ment 
General 
Regular 
Honors.. 


Number 

PupHs 
in  track 


1.623 
8.941 
6.426 
1.035 


Tolat 18.031 


Percent 

of  total 
pupils 

Number 
crosslrach 

Percent 
crositrack 

9.0 
«9  6 
35.6 

5.S 

1 
133 

2.989 
909 

"135 

11  2 

33.4 

14.1 

i»IJ.O 

100.0 

«»  4.216 

™  23.  3 

Note      Eihibits  1*0  B  16.  P  l 

Ajb  can  readily  bt-  seen  from  these  data, 
only  a  small  minority  of  students  were  cross- 
tracking.  In  the  Special  Academic  Track  con- 
taining 9.0';  of  the  Districts  high  school 
students  almost  89.';  did  not  take  courses 
outside  the  basic  currl<"ulum  And  In  the 
General  Track,  in  which  h.ilf  the  students 
were  located,  two-thirds  (66  2"c)  did  no 
cross-tracking  Together,  these  two  lower 
tracks  accounted  for  58  6  of  the  high 
school  student  body,  and  70  of  those  stu- 
dents  did  not   cress-track. 

Defendants  h.ive  not  explained  why  so 
few  students  In  the  three  lower  curricula 
(Special  Academic.  General,  and  Regular  i  do 
any  cross -tracking  However,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence,  some  of  It  already  dis- 
cussed In  relation  to  upgrading,  pointing  to 
several  reasons 

The  flrst  Is  that  students  are  being  denied 
permission  to  cross-track — or  discouraged 
from  seeking  that  permission — on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  cannot  handle  a  more 
difficult  assignment.  As  will  be  discussed 
later  In  this  opinion,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  In  a  good  many  instances  these 
assumptions  are  mistaken.  Ser  Section  P, 
infra. 

Another  reason,  related  to  the  ftrst.  Is  sug- 
gested In  a  report  on  the  track  system  Issued 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  after  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
District  school  system  i  Ex  A  .3  i  The  Re- 
port Indicates  that  many  students  do  not 
obtain  effective.  Individual  counseling  on 
programs,  counseling  that  Is  obviously  nec- 
essary If  a  student  Is  to  be  directed  to  a 
currlcular  program  fitted  to  his  needs  and 
abilities  (Ex  A3,  pp  52.  54  )  "'  Absent 
this  close  attention,  the  student  will  remain 
locked  Into  his  a.ssigned  curriculum,  unless 
the  student  or  his  parents  are  disposed  to 


question  the  merits  of  that  continued  as- 
•  Igament.  However,  not  only  did  Dr  Hiinsen 
acknowledge  thit  many  parents  do  not  take 
an  active  role  In  planning  their  children's 
academic  program  (Tr.  332-326)  .•'"  but  In  his 
book  he  acknowledged  that  the  track  system 
places  the  burden  of  proper  programming 
more  on  the  ichool  than  the  parents.'"'  It  Is 
evident  that  the  school  system  Is  not  wholly 
meeting  that  responsibility. 

A  third  reason  for  limited  crriss-trncklng, 
already  noted,  is  the  Inability  to  qualify  for 
the  more  advanced  courses  either  for  lack  of 
the  prerequisite  fundamental  coxirses  or  be- 
cause of  continuing  academic  deficiencies. 
See  Section  P,  infra.  A  fourth  reason,  also 
noted  above.  Is  the  substantial  possibility 
that  some  school  principals,  or  their  staffs, 
take  a  very  restrictive  view  of  cross-tracking. 
The  data  for  the  General  Track  require  ad- 
dlUonal  comment  First,  the  evidence  does 
not  reveal  what  per  cent  of  the  students 
cross-tracking  from  the  General  (and  the 
Regular!  Track  were  taking  courses  below 
their  assigned  track  level.  Therefore  even 
though  33.8'*;  of  the  General  Track  students 
cross-tracked,  they  did  not  necessarily  all 
move  In  the  direction  of  enriching  their  cur- 
riculum: some  unknown  number  un- 
doubtedly were  taking  courses  In  the  .Spe<'lal 
Academic  ciu-rlctilum'*  Secondly,  as  shown 
by  Table  N.  supra.  In  many  sch<x>ls  the  num- 
ber of  students  emss-lracking  from  the  Gen- 
eral Track  was  well  below  the  norm  Thus 
at  Ballou  High,  where  *t<^  of  the  student 
body  was  In  the  General  Track  i  and  another 
7  :  In  the  ?pe<-lal  Aciidemlc  Track),  only 
4'"  of  those  students  did  any  cross-track- 
lng--96  -  being  confined  to  courses  taught 
strictly  at  the  General  Track  level  At 
Co<jlldge.  with  32T  of  the  students  In  the 
General  Track,  only  20r  cross-tracked— 80' 
did  not  -At  Anarostia,  with  55'';  of  the  stu- 
dents In  the  General  Track,  24 '"r  cross- 
track  ed-- 76'.-  did  not 

The  relatively  low  amount  of  cross-tracking 
out  of  the  General  Tra<'k  becomes  highly 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  certain 
academic  subjects  are  accessible  to  General 
Track  students  only  through  cross-tracking 
into  the  Regular  Track  curriculum:  algebra. 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry  biol- 
ogy, physical  science,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
all  foreign  languages  "'  Moreover,  in  order 
to  follow  the  General  Track  "Suggested 
Academic  Sequence  "  In  humanities,  science 
or  math  a  student  must  take  a  selection  of 
these  Regular  Track  courses.  (Ex.  G-1.  pp. 
26-27  )  "*  This  means,  then,   that  the  great 


i"2  Estimate  only;  see  note  101.  supra. 

'^  'It  Is  a  fact  that  the  track  system  re- 
quires more  careful  counseling  than  does 
Individual  pro<ramiiilng  "  Hansen  53 

There  are  throughout  the  entire  school 
system  237  sch  >ol  counselors  whise  function 
It  Is  to  assist  tea -hei^  and  pnn.clples  In 
evBluatlng  and  programming  students:  and. 
at  the  high  school  level,  to  adWe  college- 
bound  seniors.  The  ratio  of  counselors  to 
student*  at  the  secondary  level  Is  about  one 
to  every  400  students:  the  indications  are 
that  this  hamper?!  adequate  individual  coun- 
seling. Adding  to  the  pri>b!em  is  a  shortage 
of  clerical  staff  to  a.«l8t  the  coun.selors  Of 
the  elementary  schools  almost  half  are  with- 
out an  asolgned  counselor.  (Tr.  1600,  Ex 
125;  Ex.  A-3,  pp  54.  66  i 


'"'Students'  programs  are  sent  home  for 
p;irents'  approval,  there  being  a  space  for  the 
p,u-ent'3  slgnatiu-e.  Programs  returned  un- 
signed are  construed  as  approvals.  (Tr  325.) 
"•Because  pupils  can  more  freely  elect 
their  own  programs  under  the  nontracklng 
system,  the  blame  for  bad  choices  can  more 
easily  be  placed  upon  them  and  their  par- 
ents "  Hansen  53 

-This  Is  a  reasonable  inference  since  the 
only  remedial  reading  and  arithmetic  courses 
offered  are  In  the  Special  Academic  currlcu- 
luxn.  Presuma-bly  *>me  General  Track  stu- 
dents would  require  these  courses.  (See  Ex 
G-1.  p  46.  Ex   9,  C-16  ) 

•  &jme  exposure  to  algebra^.geometry,  and 
the  various  sciences  is  provided  in  the  regu- 
lar General  Track  math  and  science  courses: 
however,  to  obtain  partlcxilarlzed  Instruction 
the  student  must  go  to  the  Regiilar  Track 
courses    i  Ex   G-l,pp   26-38) 

"-  Of  the  five  subject  matter  areas  In  which 
croas-tmcklng  took  place.  87 "^  of  the  cross- 
tracking  Oenenl  Track  students  took  courses 
In  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  or  science 
e-atetrorles    'Ex    139  i 

Undoutjtedly  It  Is  the  nepes.rity  for  cross- 
»ri.:-klng  which  accounts  In  large  part  for 
the  relatively  higher  per  cent  of  students 
with  cross-tracked  programs  In  the  Genera! 
Track  as  compared  with  students  In  other 
tracks. 


majority  of  General  Track  students— who 
do  not  cross-track— finish  school  with  no 
more  than  an  elementary  contart  with  higher 
math,  the  sciences,  and  none  at  all  with  for- 
eign languages.  Moreover.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  the  thrust  of  the  General  cur- 
riculum Is  to  prepare  students  for  going  to 
Work  Immediately  upon  gradu.itlon- which 
is  reflected  both  in  the  course  o.ferlngs  and  In 
the  level  of  instruction  That  this  curriculum 
succeeds  In  not  preparing  students  for  fur- 
ther education  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  1,838  General  Track  students  grad- 
uating With  the  June  1965  class  only  34% 
continued  their  education,  and  only  half  of 
thor.e  were  In  full-time  attendance  In  four- 
year  colleges,  (Ex,  B-17.  Ex,  B-18,  Ex.  T-2,) 
And  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  or 
all  of  the  latter  were  those  who  were  able 
to  obUaln  college-preparatory  courses  by 
cross-tracking  Into  the  Regular  Track. 

P  Causes  of  Discrimination  and  the  Collapse 
of  Track  Theory 

Having  seen  how  the  track  system  In  prac- 
tice has  become  a  relatively  rigid  form  c!  class 
separation,  the  criurt  now  turns  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principal  causes  of  this  result. 
In  the  preceding  section  some  of  the  probable 
reasons  for  InfiexiblMty  were  identified  Here 
the  f<5cus  will  be  on  the  major  institutional 
shortcomings  tlwt  not  only  thrust  the  dls- 
.idv.mt.tged  student  Into  the  lower  tr.;cks 
but  tend  to  keep  him  there  once  placed.  The 
first  area  of  concern  is  the  l.ick  of  kinder- 
gartens and  Hono,-s  program.s  m  cert;iin 
schools;  the  second  relates  to  remedial  and 
compensatory  programs  for  the  dlsadvan- 
uiged  and  educaMonally  handicapped  stu- 
dent: and  the  third,  and  most  imporwiu.  In- 
volves the  whole  of  the  placement  and  test- 
ing process  by  which  the  school  system  de- 
cides who  gets  wlwt  kind  of  education. 
1  Kindergarten'!  and  Honors  Track's 
Kindrrgarten.'i.  The  court  h.is  elsewhere 
noted  that,  although  the  district  does  not 
compel  kindergarten  attendance,  it  does  pro- 
vide such  proerams  on  a  .epice-avallable 
baslfi.  What  this  means  in  actual  result  Is 
that  kindergartens  are  available  In  all  the 
white  elementary  schools,  but  either  not 
avaJlable  or  available  only  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  in  nuuiy  of  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  sch(X)ls.  (See  Findings  III-H, 
supra)  Because  of  this  a  vast  number  of 
young  schoolchildren  who,  by  defendants' 
own  admission,  mo6t  need  education.il  train- 
ing .IS  early  as  possible  are  not  getung  it 
Tins  has  two  implications  for  the  track 
system. 

First,  for  these  disadvantaged  children  a 
full  year  is  going  by  them  when  they  could 
be  in  school  being  readied  for  the  challenges 
of  the  regular  first  grade  curriculum.  They 
could  be  leariung  the  languaije  and  reading 
skills  tha'  are  indispensable  to  their  success 
in  the  whole  of  their  academic  career.  In- 
stead tliey  axe  being  turned  away  for  l.=ick  of 
space,  whereas  other  children  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  getting  a  full  year's  head  start  on  thei: 
eduo.ition  Acojrdmg  to  one  of  defendant*' 
expert  witnesses,  that  head  start  Is  of  critical 
unpHartance  tf)  a  student's  future  achievement 
m  .M^hool  (Tr  6.18'2-6383  )  But  in  the  context 
of  the  tnick  system  it  bec<imes  doubly  im- 
port.int  because  once  the  students  begin  to 
be  separated  Into  tracks  the  level  of  a  stu- 
dent's acluevement  largely  controls  the  kind 
of  educauon  he  will  receive 

Comp<.undlni;  the  first  iK)lnt  Is  the  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  child  who  comes  to 
school  without  havmc  had  klnder^rarten 
As  described  In  Section  C,  supra,  the  District 
tests  all  students  prlur  to  enrolling  them  in 
the  normal  first  grade  curriculum:  tho6« 
who  are  deficient  in  reading  and  language 
skills  are  placed  in  the  Junior  Primary  cl.%ss— 
m  effect,  a  late-starting  year  of  kindergartec 
Instruction.  Thus  the  disadvantaged  Negro 
child,  almost  invariably  reUirded  In  language 
and  reading  skills  and  denied  access  to  kin- 
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der^.u■ten,  Is  sidetracked  Into  the  Junior 
Primary  and  thus  loses  another  year  on  those 
who  are  able  to  forge  ahead  on  schedule. 
.\^aiii,  the  risk  that  this  will  prejudice  the 
kind  oi  education  the  student  is  able  to 
qu.il.fy  for  in  the  future  is  substantial. 

m.jJ.-rs  "Hie  disadvantaged  Negro  Is  not 
dtiiied  access  Just  to  kindergarten  but  also 
risks  not  having  the  Honors  Track  available 
at  his  school.  As  discussed  in  Section  D, 
fup'i-.  this  is  a  denial  of  an  opportunity  for 
advapccd  v\ork  that  can  handicap  a  student 
when  he  moves  into  junior  or  senior  high 
school  .-nd  besins  to  compete  with  students 
who  h.iVe  had  access  to  Honors  programs. 

It  IS  Impossible  to  tell  with  certainly  how 
m.nny  of  the  low  achieving  students  In  the 
District  .ire  doing  so  becnuse  they  have  been 
liaiidicapped  by  not  having  kindergarten  or 
Honors  instruction;  to  make  such  a  deter- 
raination  would  require  follow-up  studies 
•.hat  the  school  system  h;«  not  made,  Never- 
thelcsb,  it  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  track 
system  places  a  premium  on  a  students  pres- 
ent alj.lity  to  perform  successfully  in  school 
and  thr.t  that  emphasis  favors  those  who  are 
given  '.he  opportunity  to  develop  the  skills 
neidtd  for  success — and  disfavors  those 
denied  the  opportunity.  Consequently,  the 
court  is  persuaded  that  the  prevalence  of  dls- 
;'dvr.nt.i*;td  Negroes  In  the  lower  tracks  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  white  and  the  more 
.ifflucnt  students  in  the  upper  tracks,  is  to 
a  significant  extent  linked  to  these  dispari- 
ties  m  course  offerings. 

2.  Remedial  and  compensatory  education. 
One  purpose  of  the  track  system  Is  to  faclU- 
iiue  remedial  education  for  students  who  are 
temporarily  handicapped  In  basic  academic 
skills.  In  "addition,  the  school  system  has 
recognized  that  It  must  provide  a  substantial 
number  of  Its  students  with  special  compen- 
satory education  programs  for  there  to  be 
any  real  hope  of  their  becoming  qualified 
!oi'  the  more  advanced  tracks.  There  Is  sub- 
Eianiiai  evidence,  however,  that  neither  the 
remedial  nor  the  compensatory  education 
programs  presently  In  existence  are  adequate; 
rather  the  disadvantaged  student  consigned 
to  the  lower  track  tends  simply  to  get  the 
lesser  education,  not  the  push  to  a  higher 
level  of  achievement, 
a,  Reincdial  programs:  curricular: 
Special  Academic  Track.  'Within  the  regu- 
lar academic  curriculum  remedial  training 
IS  provided  primarily  through  the  Special 
.■\cademlc  Track,  Such  features  as  special  In- 
structional materials,  reduced  class  size,  and 
specific  remedial  courses  are  available  only 
m  this  Track.  (Tr,  4039,  6059-6062,  6105, 
6107;  Ex.  G-1,  p.  46;  Ex.  9;  Ex.  C-16.) 

Assuming  that  conditions  prevailing  In  the 
Special  Academic  Track  represent  the  opti- 
mum for  intensive  remedial  Instruction,  It  Is 
clear  that  very  few  students  partake  of  the 
optimum.  As  Table  A  (Section  D,  supra) 
shows,  the  per  cent  of  students  wholly  en- 
rolled in  the  lowest  track  has  been  relatively 
small  over  the  years  and,  in  fact.  Is  declining. 
The  only  other  way  of  obtaining  whatever 
benefits  may  be  said  to  accrue  from  Special 
.\cademlc  classes  is  for  the  student  to  be 
partially  enrolled  on  a  subject-matter  basis 
by  way  of  cross-tracking.  But  as  has  been 
seen  i:i  Section  E.  supra,  there  Is  not  much 
cross-tracking— either  upward  or  downward. 
Defendants  have  made  It  quite  clear  that 
a  child  placed  in  a  Special  Academic  class 
*ul  receive  a  slower-paced,  simplified  course 
of  instruction. 

General  Track.  As  indicated  above,  there 
is  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  Gen- 
eral Tr.uk  a  certain  amount  of  further  sub- 
groupu.ii  {See  Section  C,  suprc.)  Presum- 
ably, L;i.cn  the  commitment  to  homogeneity 
In  grouping,  this  permits  teachers  to  concen- 
trate on  a  class  of  children  of  like  ability 
levels;  however,  there  Is  no  indication  that 
the  low  pupU-teacher  ratio  found  In  the 
Special  Acivderalc  Track  prevails.  Moreover, 
although  there  Is  testimony  suggesting  that 


special  remedial  programs  may  be  adopted 
In  the  lower  ablUty  groupings  In  this 
Track — at  least  In  elementary  schools  (Tr. 
4072-4074) — there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  sys- 
tematized remedial  program  being  included 
within  the  General  curriculum  itself.  In- 
stead, as  with  the  Special  Academic  Track, 
the  prevailing  philosophy  Is  to  teach  chil- 
dren at  existing  ability  levels;  those  that  in- 
dicate potential  for  a  more  advanced  cur- 
riculum must  be  approved  for  cross-track- 
ing or  upgrading.  (Tr.  4040.)  And  again,  as 
with  the  Special  Academic  Track,  evidence 
of  such  Intertrack  movement  shows  rela- 
tively few  moving  up.  (See  SecUon  C,  supra.) 
What  has  not  been  made  clear,  however.  Is 
how  a  student  given  a  steady  diet  of  simpli- 
fied materials  can  keep  up,  let  alone  catch 
up,  with  children  his  own  age  Vho  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  higher  curriculum  at  a  faster 
pace  and  with  a  more  complex  subject- 
matter  content."*  While  much  has  been  made 
of  the  "enriched"  Honors  curriculum  (Ex. 
B-11,  ch.  9;  Ex.  9;  Ex.  C-16),  nothing  has 
been  said  to  indicate  that  the  slow  learner— 
who  almost  certainly  is  In  some  degree  slow 
due  to  a  disadvantaged  background — Is  also 
given  an  enriched  curriculum  to  stimulate 
him  to  higher  achievement.  (See  Tr.  6106- 
6107.)  Rather  the  pervading  spirit  of  the 
Special  Academic  Track — captured  in  the 
General  Track  as  well— seems  to  be  essential- 
ly a  negative  one:  slow  the  pace,  teach  less, 
and  hope  that  what  is  learned  will  be  "use- 
ful." But  what  the  disadvantaged  child 
needs  most — by  defendants'  own  admis- 
sion—Is  not  just  instruction  watered  down 
to  his  present  level  of  ability;  ""  he  needs 


lUB  There  is  some  evidence  that  a  child  will, 
in  the  process  of  being  upgraded  to  the  Gen- 
eral Track,  be  gradually  phased  Into  the 
higher  curriculum.  (Tr.  4040,  6215-6217.)  As- 
suming that  this  Is  the  principal  method  by 
which  a  child  is  exposed  to  more  complicated 
course  work,  as  the  evidence  on  cross-track- 
ing and  upgrading  makes  clear,  relatively  few 
Special  Academic  students  are  getting  other 
than  the  simplified  curriculum.  (See  infra.) 
no  Defendants'  witness.  Dr.  George  B.  Brain, 
until  recently  Superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  school  system  and  now  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  at  Washington 
State  University,  stated  It  thusly : 

"Q  Now,  Dr.  Brain,  you  spoke  In  terms  of, 
I  think,  the  principle  of  compensation  as  far 
as  the  educational  requirements  of  the  dis- 
advantaged are  concerned.  Could  you  In- 
dicate to  me  what  you  meant  by  compsnsa- 
tion? 

"A  Well,  compensatory  education  does  not 
imply,  in  my  definition,  any  watered  down 
program  of  education.  Rather,  it  Implies  and 
would  mean  more  than  just  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  education  that  commonly  would  be 
atrorded  children  coming  from  average  cir- 
cumstances. It  means  that  because  of  certain 
limitations  in  the  environment  of  the  child 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  child  that  the 
school  must  take  on  functions  that  typically 
would  have  been  carried  on  by  the  home  or 
other  institutions  in  the  community;  and 
this  means  such  things  as.  for  example,  pro- 
viding breakfast  for  a  hungry  child,  because 
a  child  who  hasn't  been  fed  and  who  is 
hungry  and  who  Is  poorly  clothed  is  not 
ready  for  an  educational  experience.  You 
Just  don't  teach  a  hungry,  undernourished, 
poorlv  clothed  child. 

"So  In  this  sense  the  school  takes  on  obli- 
gations for  children  of  poverty  and  of  dls- 
."dvantr.ged  circumstances  where  it  has  been 
totally  unable  for  the  family  and  the  child 
to  provide  those  particular  needs. 

"Q  It  wouldn't  mean,  would  It,  Doctor, 
taking  disadvantaged  children  and  segregat- 
ing them  from  the  rest  of  the  school  popula- 
tion? 

"A  No,  I  would  think  that  would  be  en- 
tirely uncommon  in  the  philosophies  of 
American  educators,  at  deast,  those  who  I 


stimulation,  enrichment  and  challenge  to 
assure  that  his  present  temporary  handicaps 
do  not  by  educational  conditioning  become 
permanent."'  That  this  stimulation  has  not 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Basic  curriculum 
Is  clear  from  the  lack  of  upward  movement 
from  that  Track.   (See  Section  E.  supra.) 

b.  Special  remedial  and  compensatory 
education  programs.  It  Is  because  of  the 
high  proportion  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  District  school  system  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  special  programs  outside  the 
regular  school  curriculum  be  adopted  so 
that  the  disadvantaged  child  has  a  real  op- 
portunity to  achieve  at  his  maximum  level 
of  ability.  (Defendants'  Proposed  Findings, 
pp.  B-4  "to  B-7.  B-13  to  B-14.)'»-  Inevitably 
the  child  from  the  lower  socio-economic 
levels  will  tend  to  have  had  a  very  limited 
background  conducive  to  developing  com- 
municative skills  of  the  kind  required  for 
success  in  the  normal  academic  curriculum. 
They  will  tend  above  all  to  be  handicapped 
in  the  use  of  standard  English,  a  problem 
aggravated  in  the  case  of  ghetto  Negro  chil- 
dren. Consequently,  unless  these  children 
are  given  intensive  remedial  Instruction  in 
basic  skills,  p.imarily  in  reading,  and  unless 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
some  of  life's  experiences  that  will,  by  bring- 
ing them  into  contact  with  new  things  and 
concepts,  stimulate  verbal  abilities,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  a  substandard  education. 
In  the  context  of  the  track  system,  this  is 
especially  important  because  a  child  Is  not 
even  given  the  exposure  to  advanced  sub- 
ject matter  unless  he  can  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions set  for  the  higher  levels — e.g..  the 
Regular  and  Honors  Track  curricula,  espe- 
cially. 

Defendants,  fully  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  remedial  and  compensatory  education  and 
professing  to  be  committed  to  developing 
such  programs  in  order  to  assure  equal 
educational  opportunity,  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  District  is  indeed  possessed 
of  a  substantial  number  of  such  programs. 
(Defendants'  Proposed  Findings,  pp.  B-7  to 
B-9;  C-3  to  C-4;  Ex.  1;  Ex.  25;  Ex.  27;  Ex. 
126.) 

A  review  of  defendants'  evidence  in  this  re- 
gard does  reveal  a  substantial  number  of 
projects  which  run  the  gamut  from  physical 
fitness  and  breakfast  programs,  art  and 
music    programs,    work-study    programs,    to 


know  who  work  In  public  schools."  (Tr. 
5071-5072.) 

1"  "Because  many  believed  that  some  chil- 
dren are  victimized  by  social  circumstances, 
the  basic  track  fell  into  disrepute  almost 
from  the  first.  In  wanting  to  educate  the 
pupil  at  this  level  of  achievement  when  he 
entered  the  program,  the  schools  encountered 
the  possibility  of  undereducatlng  pupils 
whote  retardation  was  chiefly  environ- 
mental." Hansen,  .''uprc.  at  133  While  Dr. 
Hansen  now  apparently  agrees  with  those 
who  see  some  children  as  being  victims  of 
circumstance,  he  has  not  yet  conceded  the 
possibility  of  under  education. 

''■'-  Dr.  Hansen  has  described  the  problem  of 
the  disadvantaged  student  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  All  too  frequently  these  pupils 
grow  up  in  an  environment  which  severely 
retards  their  educational  growth.  Unfor- 
tunate thousands  of  them  struggle  against 
tremendous  odds— inadequate  family  Income; 
inadequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  in- 
adequate supervision,  inadequate  educa- 
tional support:  and  inadequate  cultural,  rec- 
reational, and  vocational  opportunities. 
These  Inadequacies,  evidenced  by  Insufficient 
preparation  lor  entry  into  the  public  schools, 
poor  command  of  tlie  English  language,  ieck 
of  motivation  and  parental  support,  result  In 
poor  achievement,  an  increasing  lack  of  In- 
terest in  the  school  and  its  programs  and  an 
excessively  high  number  of  school  dropouts." 
(Ex.  A-35.) 
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varloiu  remedial  and  cultural  enrichment 
project*.  (Ex.  1;  Ex  A-35:  Ex  A-36.  Tr  586. 
2635-2642.  2677-2687  i  Most  of  them  are  of 
very  recent  vintage,  many  having  been  In- 
stituted Blnce  1965  as  a  result  of  various  fed- 
eral and  foundation  fundings  Nonetheless. 
upon  cloee  examination  it  becomes  painfully 
obvious  that  few  if  any  of  these  programs 
have  aa  yet  been  able  to  reach  with  any 
Intensity  the  great  number  of  disadvantaged 
children  enrolled  In  the  District  schools  Be- 
cause It  Is  Impoaslble  to  discuss  nil  of  the 
programs  In  detail,  the  court  will  briefly 
describe  some  of  the  major  ones 

Before  doing  so,  in  order  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  can  be  appreciated  and 
the  relative  Impact  of  the  following  pro- 
grams be  seen  In  true  perspective,  the  fol- 
lowing data  should  be  noted 

(1)  The  total  school  enrollment  In  regular 
day  school  classes  In  l965-«6  school  year  was 
126.695  students  116  011  i915  i  were  in 
either  the  Special  Academic  or  General 
Tracks.  Although  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  how  many  of  the  students  in 
these  tracks  might  have  been  higher  placed 
but  for  their  dlsadvant.iuted  circumstances 
given  the  correlation  between  .-status  and 
achievement  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  116.000  would  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

(2)  Since  the  major  handicap  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child  lies  In  his  low  reading  abil- 
ity, the  results  of  the  reading  achievement 
tests  given  to  various  grade  levels  through- 
out the  District  in  1966  provide  an  estimate 
of  how  extensive  and  widespread  is  the  need 
for  remedial  reading  programs  The  scores 
have  been  given  only  on  a  school-by-school 
basis.  At  the  11th  grade  level,  six  of  the  11 
senior  high  schools  were  below  the  national 
median.  At  the  ninth  grade  level.  22  of  the 
27  Junior  high  schools  were  below  median. 
At  the  sixth  grade  level.  91  of  127  elemen- 
tary schools  were  below  median;  and 
at  the  fovirth  grade  level.  87  of  129  were  be- 
low me<llan.  (Court  Ex  4  \ 

Reading  Clinic  The  school  system  op- 
erates A  remedial  reading  cUnlc  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  This  includes  a  main 
reading  cUnlc,  four  diagnostic  clinics,  and 
62  reading  centers  serving  68  of  the  131  ele- 
mentary schools  and  22  of  the  38  secondary 
schools."*  The  reading  CUnlc  Is  staffed  by 
a  supervising  director,  five  assistant  direc- 
tors. 96  or  99  reading  specialists,  50  reading 
clinicians,  and  three  diagnosticians:  the 
reading  specialists  teach  remedial  reading  In 
a  clasa  situation,  the  clinicians  treating  In- 
dividual cases.  Some  specialists  are  teaching 
In  the  Special  Academic  Track,  but  the 
clinic's  main  program  appears  to  be  directed 
at  students  outside  that  Track.  Although  the 
1949  Strayer  Report  recommended  that  en- 
rollment In  remedial  classes  should  not  ex- 
ceed 18  students,  due  to  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel "It  has  been  necessary  to  operate 
with  per  teacher  loads  larger  than  those  sug- 
gested." (Ex.  A-33.  pp.  43-44.  Ex  27.  Tr 
2266-3367). 

Language  Arts  Program  Like  the  Reading 
CUnlc,  this  program  Is  an  established  de- 
partment within  the  school  system  and  oper- 
ates through  the  regular  elementary  school 
curriculum.  It  has  been  In  existence  since 
January  1961.  As  Its  name  Implies,  the  Pro- 
gram la  directed  at  improving  language  skills 
through  special  instruction  and  &eld  tripe. 
Only  14  elementary  schools  are  served  by  the 
Program,  however,  which  reaches  7.400 
children  at  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
levels."*  The  Program  also  runs  during  the 
summer.  (Ex.  1.  pp  105.  112;  Ex.  126;  Tr. 
3043-3044,  6118  ) 


"*Tliere  la  no  evidence  as  to  which  schools 
do  not  have  reading  centers 

'"Total  enrollment  In  all  elementary 
schools  for  1966-47  was  86.513  pupils.  (Ex. 
146.) 


Model  School  Division  '  Several  remedial 
reading  programs  or  cultural  enrichment 
programs  are  operated  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Division  For  example  The  Accelerated 
Progressive  Choice  Reading  Program,  serving 
352  children  In  sixth  and  ioth  grade  classes: 
the  Prp-School  Program,  serving  4(X)  disad- 
vantaged three-  to  five-year-oMs  In  Ave  pre- 
school centers:  Project  Cultural  Enrichment, 
which  has  sponsored  14  concerts  and  has 
taken  a  group  of  Cardozo  High  Sch>ool  stu- 
dents to  a  locaU  play:  the  Reading  and  Tutor- 
ing Program,  with  125  high  school  students 
providing  biweekly  tutoring  for  125  ele- 
mentary schtwlchlldren.  (Ex.  1.  pp  35.  39. 
40.  48;  Ex   126  I 

Other  The  Urban  Service  Corps  sponsors 
a  number  of  programs  «lml!ar  to  those  de- 
scribed for  the  Model  School  DU-lslon.  In- 
cluding the  Widening  Horizons  Program 
which  has  provided  tours  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  between  2  000  and  2.500  stu- 
dents rEx  1,  pp  29.  31;  126  Sfe  generally 
Ex  1.  pp  3-32  1  As  of  June  1965,  800  students 
were  being  tutored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Urban  Service  Corps  i  Ex  126  (  Programs 
established  under  federal  funds  have  In- 
cluded various  enrichment  projects,  dlstrlbu- 
t:on  of  free  paperback  b>ioks,  efforts  to  detect 
and  deter  potential  drop-outs,  and  the  hiring 
of  360  part-time  teacher's  aides  (Tr  2635- 
2642,  2677-2687  ) 

All  of  these  programs  are  of  course  com- 
mendable: indeed  they  are  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Washington's  public  school  system. 
But  as  yet  they  have  not  gone  far  enough 
They  cannot  obscure  the  sad  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  disadvantaged  school 
children  In  this  school  system,  if  not  alto- 
gether untouched  by  remedial  and  compen- 
s.'itory  progrtims,  are  at  best  touched  only  In 
passing  It  Is  true  that  the  schools  alone 
cannot  compensate  for  all  the  handicaps 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  disadvantaged 
child,  but  It  is  the  schools  that  must — as 
defendants  admit — lead  the  attack  on  the 
verbal  handlcsips  which  are  the  major 
barrier  to  academic  achievement.  (Defend- 
ants' Proposed  Plndln»;s.  p    B-13  i 

The  track  system  adds  to  that  obligation, 
however,  because  tracking  tran.slHtes  ability 
into  educational  opportunity  When  a  stu- 
dent Is  placed  In  a  lower  track.  In  a  very  real 
sense  his  future  Is  being  decided  for  him.  the 
kind  of  education  he  gets  there  shapes  his 
future  progress  not  only  m  school  but  In  so- 
ciety In  general  Certainly,  when  the  school 
system  undertakes  this  responsibility  it  In- 
curs the  obligation  of  living  up  to  Its  promise 
to  the  student  that  placement  In  a  lower 
track  win  i.ot  simply  be  a  shunting  off  from 
the  mainstream  of  education,  but  rather  will 
be  an  effective  mechanism  for  bringing  the 
student  up  to  his  true  potential  Yet  In  the 
District  the  limited  scope  of  remedial  and 
comp>ensatory  programs,  the  minlscule  num- 
ber of  Btudenra  upgraded,  and  the  relatively 
few  students  cross-tracking  make  inescapable 
the  conclusion  that  existing  programs  do  not 
fulfill  that  promise 

3  Placement  and  testing  What  emerges  as 
the  most  Important  single  aspect  of  the  track 
system  Is  the  process  by  which  the  school  sys- 
tem goes  about  sorting  students  into  The  dif- 
ferent tracks.  This  importance  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
sorting  process  Is  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
track  system  that  schocjl  personnel  can  with 
reasonable  accuracy  ascertain  the  maximum 
[X)tentlal  of  each  student  and  fix  the  content 
and  pace  of  his  education  accordingly  If  this 
premise  proves  false,  the  theory  of  the  track 
system  collapses,  and  with  it  any  Justifica- 
tion for  consigning  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent to  a  second-best  education. 

Plaintiffs'  contention  is  that  the  sorting 
process  Is  based  largely  on  Information  about 
a  student  obtained  from  testing  specifically 
standardized     tests     of     achievement     and 


scholastic  aptitude  The  Issues  plaintiffs  raise 
with  regard  to  testing  and  placement  are 
two  First,  tests  are  not  given  often  enough, 
with  the  resiilt  that  a  few  test  scores  have  an 
enormous  influence  on  a  child's  academic 
c.ireer  Second,  the  tests  which  are  used,  and 
which  are  of  such  critical  Importance  to  the 
child,  are  wholly  Inappropriate  for  making 
predictions  about  the  academic  potential  of 
cl;sad\  iintaeetl  Negro  children,  the  tests  be- 
ing inherently  inaccurate  insofar  as  the  ma- 
lorlty  of  District  schoolchildren  Is  concerned. 
Both  of  these  circumstances,  plaintiffs  allege, 
lead  to  artificial  and  erroneous  separation  of 
students  according  to  status,  and  result  In 
the  undereducatlon  of  the  poor  and  the 
Negro. 

Defendants  dispute  all  of  plaintiffs'  points. 
First,  they  say.  tests  are  but  one  factor  In 
deciding  where  to  place  a  student  Second, 
testa  are  given  often  enough  where  needed. 
Third,  the  tests  used  are  approprl.ite  .md  do 
give  v.illd  results  for  placement  purposes. 
The  first  two  points  of  contention  can  be 
re,<dlly  disposed  of:  it  Is  the  third  point  that 
raises  the  most   difficult  questions 

a  Fundamentali  of  track  placement  To 
review  briefly,  the  tripartite  division  of  the 
curriculum  at  the  elementiiry  school  level 
t,ikes  pl.^ce  midway  through  the  fourth 
grade  this  being  the  point  In  time  the  school 
system  considers  It  appropriate  and  feasible 
to  Identify  with  some  certainty  those  chil- 
dren who  are  gifted — or  potentially  so — and 
those  who  are  retarded.  (Tr.  231-234.  241.  T" 
The  majority  of  students  continue  In  the 
General  curriculum,  although  within  that 
Track  there  .ire  subgrouplngs  by  ability  lev- 
els Evaluation  of  students  is  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing process,  although  speci.il  emphasis 
Is  given  to  evaluation  In  the  sixth  and  ninth 
grades  as  the  students  prepare  to  move  Into 
either  Junior  or  senior  high  school'^'  (Tr. 
264.  309,  319-321,)  The  fruits  of  this  evalua- 
tive process  have  already  been  examined 
above  In  the  section  dealing  with  movement 
between  tracks — 1  e  .  upgrading,  downgrad- 
ing and  cross-tracking 

Those  charged  with  making  the  decision 
as  to  what  curriculum  best  fits  the  Indi- 
vidual student  are  the  student's  teacher,  his 
principal,  the  scho<3l  counselor,  and  in  spe- 
cial cases  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Pu- 
pil Personnel  Services — especially  a  clinical 
psychologist  (Tr  232.  241-242.  308-309,  337, 
405—406  I  .^  a  practical  matter,  the  burden 
of  the  placement  decision  rests  with  the 
teacher  The  teacher  Is  the  one  who.  through 
daily  cont.ict  with  the  student,  presumably 
knows  him  best.  Equally  Important.  It  Is 
the  teivcher  who  gives  the  grades  and  records 
the  comments  that  go  Into  making  up  the 
student's  'paF^er  Image,"  which  follows  him 
through  school  as  a  part  of  his  file;  and  It 
Is  the  teacher  who.  In  the  day-to-day  teach- 
er-pupil relationship,  greatly  Influences  how 
the  student  acts  and  how  well  he  succeeds 
in  school. 

To  set  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the 
respective  tracks,  the  school  system  has  Issued 
f.Urly  specific  criteria  to  guide  the  teacher 
and  others  in  making  placement  decisions. 
I  See  Section  C.  supra  )  Those  criteria  In- 
clude a  number  of  elements:  grades,  class- 
room performance,  maturity,  emotional  sta- 
bility, physical  condition,  attitude — and  per- 
formance on  standard  achievement  and  scho- 


■"  See  Finding  III-H-3  rupra. 


■  '  Actvially.  some  retarded  students  are 
Identified  and  placed  In  Special  Academic 
classes  as  early  as  the  first  grade;  and  there 
Is  the  Junior  Primary  class  for  slow-starting 
first   graders. 

'■•  Because  the  school  year  breaks  Into 
semesters,  placement  changes  normally  occur 
at  mid-year  or  with  the  start  of  each  new 
school  year  In  September  However,  princi- 
pals have  been  authorized  to  place  students 
In  the  Special  Academic  Track  at  any  time 
during  the  school  year,  subject  to  appro- 
priate clearances.  (Tr.  241-242.) 
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lastlc  aptitude  tests.  (Tr.  307-308,  323,  337, 
1494-1495,  1601-1603,  310a-3109;  and  see. 
Section  C,  supra.) 

For  the  most  part,  the  tests  used  In  the 
District  are  group  tests — that  Is,  tests  one 
teacher  can  give  to  any  number  of  students 
at  the  same  time.  The  group  tests  used  In  the 
school  system  In  1965  (assumed  for  purpwees 
of  this  case  to  refiect  those  currently  In  use) 
are  shown  In  Table  T-1,  In  the  Appendix.  In 
addition  to  group  tests.  Individual  aptitude 
tests  win  under  present  poUcy  be  given  to 
students  recommended  for  placement  In  the 
Special  Academic  Track.""  Because  of  a  lack 
of  resources,  however.  It  is  not  feasible  to  give 
individual  tests  to  students  not  being  con- 
sidered for  the  Special  Academic  curriculum 
except  In  occasional  "special"  circumstances, 
iTr.  20-22,  308-309,  391-392.) 

Throughout,  defendants  have  tried  to  play 
down  the  Importance  of  tests  In  the  place- 
ment process.  They  have  not.  however,  been 
wholly  consistent  In  this,  nor  do  the  facts 
permit  such  a  conclusion.  The  court  does 
accept  the  general  proposition  that  tests  are 
but  one  factor  In  programming  students; 
but  It  also  finds  that  testing  looms  as  a  most 
important  consideration  In  making  track 
assignments.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  finding. 

First,  as  a  review  of  the  official  criteria 
makes  obvious,  there  is  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  achievement  and  aptitude  test  scores,  in- 
cluding IQ  levels.''' 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  the  proper 
operation  of  the  track  system  practically  de- 
mands reliance  on  test  scores.  For  one  thing, 
classes  are  designed  to  serve  students  of  sim- 
ilar achievement  or  ability  levels,  and  this 
requires  uniformity  In  the  standards  by 
which  students  are  selected  for  placement  in 
particular  classes.  For  example,  if  teachers 
liave  different  concepts  of  what  constitutes 

above  average,"  placement  decisions  will 
vary  accordingly  and  the  homogeneity  of 
the  classes  will  be  undermined.  Thus,  as  de- 
fendants have  said,  a  "distinct  advantage  of 
the  standardized  achievement  teet  exists  in 
the  fact  that  it  measures  the  performance  of 
each  pupil  against  a  single  scale  so  that  the 
academic  growth  of  a  child  may  be  accu- 
rately measured."  (Defendants'  Proposed 
Findings,  p.  G-3. )  '-'  But  the  most  critical  as- 
pect of  the  track  system  that  elevates  the  Im- 
portance of  testing  Is  the  necessity  of  predict- 
ing a  student's  maximum  educational  pwten- 
tlal.  It  is  In  aiding  the  educator,  especially  the 
teacher,  to  discharge  this  awesome  respKjnsi- 
biuty  that  tests  become  "indispensable  for 
optimum    and    accurate    placement    within 


"•This  marks  a  change  in  pwlicy  instituted 
In  September  1965,  at  least  In  part  in  re- 
sponse to  criticisms  charging  that  students 
had  been  improperly  assigned  to  the  Sp>ecial 
•teademlc  Track.  (Tr.  390-408.)  A  disturbing 
byproduct  of  this  change  Is  discussed  infra. 

"'E.g..  "a  student  Is  functioning  three  or 
more  years  below  grade  level  as  shown  by 
achievement  tests  *  *  •;  his  mental  retarda- 
tion Is  Indicated  by  an  IQ  Index  of  75  or 
below"  (ESt.  B-11.  pp.  52-53);  "mental  ability 
Indicated  to  be  in  the  upF>er  quartile  •  •  •■• 
'id.  at  52);  "generally,  high  normal  IQ,  or 
above  •  •  •."  (Ex.  G-1,  p.  14.)  See  Tr.  232-233. 
257-248,  264,  307-308,  353,  1949-1495,  1601- 
1603,  3108-3109.  See  generally  Section  C, 
fu  pro. 

Dr.  Hansen  indicated  in  testimony  that  he 
thought  the  school  system  will  "ultimately" 
abandon  the  Otis  test,  the  only  group  test 
producing  an  IQ  score.  (Tr.  257.)  He  did  not 
Indicate  when  the  abandonment  might  come 
&hout.  Moreover,  scholastic  aptitude  tests 
*lli  remain  in  use,  as  will  Individual  IQ  tests. 

'""Standardized  tests  provide  an  inde- 
pendent yardstick  that  complements  the 
Judgment  teachers  or  the  school  administra- 
tion staff  otherwise  make  concerning  stu- 
dents." (Defendants'  proposed  Findings,  p. 
0-13.) 


various  pupil  ability  groupings."  (Defend- 
ants' Proposed  Findings,  p.  G-lS.)*^  It 
escap»e6  the  court,  therefore,  how  defendants 
can  possibly  suggest  that  tests  do  not  have 
a  decisive  influence  on  pupil  programming 
decisions.  (C/.Tr.  405-406.) 

b.  Frequency  of  testing.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  frequency  of  testing,  the  court 
makes  reference  to  Table  T-1  (Appendix). 
That  Table  shows  that  between  kindergarten 
and  the  12th  grade  a  student  will  receive  the 
following  group  tests :  (1)  a  first-grade  readi- 
ness test  (kindergarten  or  prior  to  enrollment 
in  first  grade);  (2)  a  reading  and  spelling 
achievement  test  (second  grade);  (3)  one 
achievement  test  and  one  aptitude  test  in 
each  of  three  grades  (sixth,  ninth  and  11th). 
In  addition,  optional  apUfctwlir  tests  may  be 
given  in  the  sevfenth,  i(Kth,  10th  or  12th 
grades;  but  thwe  is  mo  evidence  of  how 
many  students  afe^ctutily  tested  under  the 
optional  prograi^Indl^Uual  tests,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  are  cohOcf^  almost  entirely  to 
those  students  recommended  for  placement 
In  the  Special  Academic  "n-ack, 

A  student  tested  only  according  to  the 
mandatory  schedule  will  take  a  total  of  six 
aptitude  tests  of  various  kinds  and  five 
achievement  tests  of  various  kinds.  Pour  of 
the  six  aptitude  tests  and  three  of  the  five 
achievement  tests  are  given  In  elementary 
school,  and  one  of  each  at  both  the  Junior 
and  senior  high  levels.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram a  student  may  go  as  many  as  three 
years  without  undergoing  new  tests  (sixth 
grade  to  ninth  grade;  ninth  grade  to  1 1th 
grade ) ,  so  that  his  most  recent  test  scores 
may  be  as  much  as  three  years  old. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  students 
are  not  seriously  reevaluated  for  upgrading 
except  when  the  time  for  mandatory  testing 
comes  around;  moreover,  any  evaluations  in 
the  interim  would  be  based  on  what  might 
in  a  year's  time  become  stale  data.  This 
would  tend  to  account  for  the  relatively 
limited  amount  of  upgrading  and  cross- 
tracking  found  to  exist.  While  there  Is  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  a  clear  causal  relation- 
ship of  this  sort,  the  inflexibility  of  tracking 
is  an  Indisputable  fact.  This,  at  least,  does 
create  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  sufflciency 
o'  the  testing  schedule,  although  the  lack  of 
evidence  precludes  an  ultimate  finding  in 
this  regard. 

c.  The  use  and  misuse  of  tests.  The  court 
now  turns  to  the  crucial  Issue  posed  by 
plaintiffs'  attack  on  defendants'  use  of  tests: 
whether  It  is  possible  to  ascertain  with  at 
least  reasonable  accuracy  the  maximum  edu- 
cational potential  of  certain  kinds  of  school- 
children. This  question  goes  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  track  system  since,  as 
was  seen  in  Section  B,  supra,  one  of  the 
fundamental  premises  of  track  theory  Is 
that  students'  potential  can  be  determined. '-- 


'"  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  a,B  to  the  weight 
defendants  place  on  teste,  the  following  are 
representative  of  the  virtues  defendants  have 
asked  the  court  to  find  as  inhering  in  tests 
and  their  use:  "[aptitude  tests]  are  tests 
which  are  special  in  the  sense  that  they  help 
an  educator  to  judge  the  UkeUhood  of  suc- 
cess a  student  [will  have]  In  a  particular 
educational  •  •  •  endeavor."  "An  Intelligence 
test  is  of  sp>eclal  assistance  to  a  teacher  in 
evaluating  among  pupllB  •  •  •."  "In  the  em- 
ployment of  standardized  tests  the  school 
system  Including  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
guidance  counselor,  the  superintendent  and 
administrators  acquire  a  source  of  Infonpa- 
tlon  about  students'  talents,  accompUsh- 
ments  and  progress  and  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  educational  program  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  fashion."  "The  test  result 
can  display  objectively  the  peculiar  ablUty 
an  individual  pupil  may  possess.  The  test 
achieves  that  result  apart  from  subjective 
criteria  •  •  *."  (Defendants'  Proposed  Find- 
ings, pp.  a-3,  G-5,  G-12,  G-15.) 

"'  See  Note  119  supra;  Hansen  44. 


On  this  premise  rests  the  practice  of  separat- 
ing students  into  homogeneous  ability 
groups;  and  most  Importantly,  on  this  prem- 
ise rests  the  sole  Justlfi.catlon  for  a  stu- 
dent's being  permanently  assigned  to  lower 
track  classes  where  the  Instructional  peace 
and  content  have  been  scaled  down  to  serve 
students  of  supposedly  limited  abilities.  That 
Is.  according  to  track  theory,  those  who  re- 
main in  a  lower  curriculum  remain  because 
they  are  achieving  at  their  maximum  level 
of  ability.^'-  They  are  not  admitted  to — or 
are  at  least  discouraged  from  seeking  admis- 
sion to — a  higher  instructional  level  because 
the  school  system  has  determined  that  they 
cannot  "usefully"  and  "successfully"  rise 
above  their  present  level.  The  evidence  that 
defendants  are  In  no  position  to  make  such 
judgments  about  the  learning  capacity  of 
a  majority  of  District  schoolchildren  Is  per- 
suasive. Because  of  the  importance  of  test- 
ing to  the  process  of  evaluating  and  pro- 
gramming students,  the  evidence  has  focused 
primarily  on  tests.  However,  necessarily 
bound  up  in  the  question  of  testing  is  the 
larger  problem  of  the  whole  evaluation  proc- 
ess— how  the  school  goes  about  deciding 
who  gets  what  kind  of  education.  Plaintiffs' 
attack  strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  process. 

Briefly,  plaintiffs  make  two  contentions. 
First,  they  allege  that  for  technical  reasons 
the  tests  being  used  in  the  District  cannot 
provide  meaningful  or  accurate  Information 
about  the  learning  capacity  of  a  majority 
of  District  schoolchildren.  Second,  largely 
because  of  misleading  test  scores  these  chil- 
dren are  being  misjudged  and,  as  a  result, 
undereducated.  Although  both  argiunents 
have  a  common  basis  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  testing,  they  raise  somewhat  separate 
questions.  The  following  discussion  will 
therefore  begin  with  a  review  of  the  evidence 
concerning  tests  in  general  before  turning 
to  the  specifics  of  plaintiffs'  arguments. 

(1)    Test  structure:  "* 

(a)  The  nature  of  scholastic  aptitude 
tests.  There  are  essentially  two  types  of  tests 
used  In  educational  evaluation,  achievement 
tests  and  scholastic  aptitude  tests.  An 
achievement  test  is  designed  primarily  to 
measure  a  student's  level  of  attainment  In  a 
given  subject,  such  as  history,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  so  on.  The  test  presumes  the  stu- 
dent has  been  Instructed  In  the  subject  mat- 
ter; It  seeks  to  find  out  how  well  he  has 
learned  that  subject.  Although  achievement 
test  scores  play  an  important  role  in  place- 
ment decisions,  their  use  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned  by  plaintiffs  except  to 
the  extent  the  test  scores  tend  to  reinforce 
already  erroneous  decisions."'  Consequently, 


"=^  Of  course  there  are  students  who  will 
underachieve  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
school  system.  However,  track  system  theory 
postulates  that  most  of  these  students  could 
be  identified  as  having  potential  to  exceed 
present  achievement  levels. 

Other  reasons  for  lack  of  movement  would 
be  Inadequate  counseling  or  insufficient 
remedial  Instruction;  but  these  would  be 
considered  failures  to  carry  out  track  theory, 
not  justifications.  See  Hansen  53.  As  has  been 
seen  already,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  these  breakdowns  have  occurred  in  the 
District  and  are  in  part  responsible  for  low 
mobility.  See  Sections  E,  F-2,  supra. 

^*  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the 
testimony  of  these  exp)ert  witnesses:  Dr. 
Marvin  G.  CUne  (Plaintiffs;  Tr.  1308-1435, 
1652-1802,  6543-6684);  Dr.  Roger  T.  Lennon 
(Defendants;  Tr.  3147-3571);  Dr.  John  T. 
Dalley  (Defendants:  Tr.  6245-6396).  The 
court  also  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these 
standard  textbooks  to  clarify  minor  technical 
matters:  A.  Anastasi,  Differential  Psychology 
(3d,  ed.  1958);  L.  Chronbach,  Essentials  of 
Psychological  Testing  (2d  ed.  1960);  L.  Tyler, 
The  Psychology  of  Human  Differences  (2d  ed. 
1956). 

"» See  "Misjudgments"  infra. 
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the  discussion  here  will  center  on  aptiluUe 
t^sts. 

A  sch.oUi3tic  aptitude  test  is  speclnuiliy 
designed  to  predict  how  a  student  will 
achieve  in  the  future  m  an  actdemic  cur- 
riculum.'-" It  does  this  by  testing  certain 
skills  which  have  come  to  be 
having  a  high  correlutiou 
achievement.  Once  a  students  present  pro 
ftclency  In  these  sklUa  is  ascertained 
Inference  Is  drawn  as  to  how  well  he 
be  expected  to  d.j  in  the  future. 

The  skills  naeoiured  by  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  are  verbal.  M.>re  precisely,  an  aptitude 
lest  IS  essentially  a  test  of  the  students 
command  of  standard  English  and  grammar. 
The  emphasU  on  these  skills  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  academic  curriculum,  which 
Is  highly  verbal;  without  such  skills  a  stu- 
dent cannot  be  successful  Therefore,  by 
measuring  the  students  present  verbal 
ability  the  test  makes  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  student's  likelihood  of  succeso  in  the 
future 

Some  aptitude  tests  may  Include  questions 
that  are  nonverbal  In  content  so  as  to  cir- 
cumvent possible  verbal  handicaps.  Tech- 
nically, nonverbal  tests  are  non  language 
tests  of  reiisonlng  processes  thought  to  be 
indicative  of  ability  to  handle  academic 
tasks  successfully  iTr  6273  \  The  usual  type 
of  question  consists  ut  ge>.metr!c  symbols 
or  drawings,  the  student  being  required  to 
perceive  and  analyze  rel..'!onshlps  among  a 
group  of  symbols  The  process  is  variously 
termed  "abstract  reasoning'  -spinal  per- 
ception." or  the  like  As  with  verbal  tests, 
prediction  is  based  on  how  well  a  student  is 
able  to  answer   nonverbal   questions 

The  scholastic  aptitude  tests  used  in  the 
District  school  svstem  are  verbal,  with  the 
exception  of  one  series  iTOOAi  which  in- 
cludes a  nonverbal  component  '-'  The  Otis 
test,  given  In  the  sixth  grade  and  the  only 
group  test  producing  an  IQ  score,  is  verbal 
See  Table  T   I.  Appendix 

Whether  a  te^t  ..-i  vt-roal  or  nonverbal  the 
skills  being  measured  are  not  innate  or  in- 
herited trails  They  are  learned,  acquired 
through  exp?rience  I-  used  to  he  the  pre- 
vailing theory  that  apti-.ucle  te.^ts- -or  in- 
telligence" tests  as  they  are  often  called,  al- 
though the  term  Is  obviously  misleading— 
do  measure  some  stable  predetermined  in- 
teUemual  process  that  can  be  isolated  and 
called  mteiagence  Today,  modem  experts 
in  edu:At.t>nal  testing  and  peychology  have 
rejected  ih.s  concept  as  false  Indeed,  the 
best.  fat.  can  be  said  about  intelligence  in- 
testing  Is  ci>ncerne'.i  is  that  It  Is 
the  te.st  me.isiires  (Defendants 
F..)ding  18.)  In  plain  words  thi5 
t  vptltude  tests  can  only  test  a 
esent  level  of  learning  in  rert.unc 
..-  m   th:vt   infer  his  capability  to 
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.mportan-ie  is  the  fact  that,  to 
•he  .ibl!:ty  to  learn  a  student 
'I  the  opportunity  to  learn  those 
ilKiii  for  prediction.'-  In  other 


»  -ire  other  kinds  of  nptltude  testj!. 
jrcdict  success  In  some  kind  of  oc- 
-  training  course    Srr  g^neralhj  L 
~HP  a  Note  124.  rtt  17-38    Having 
•  d'Mnctlon,  the  court  will  use  the 
■    o'astlc  aptitude  te.^ts"  and  "(iptl- 
•  l:it»rchangeably  in  this  opinion, 
o'ii'tic  aptitude  tests  focused  on  In 
this  I      «iu  t  have  been  group  t'    ts  ,is  distin- 
guished  from   Individual   test.?.  The  types  of 
tude  tests  In  current  u.se  are  listed 
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.  d  ^ense.  the  Mttropolltan  Re-jdl- 

r  'ht  also  be  classed     s  nonverbal 

•     to    defense     w'fu-<3    Dilley. 

1  1  iity  Is  about  90  per  oent  beng 

iinrh    to    have    •»     ^om»»    where 

F   sllah  is  spoken  during  the^orm- 

r     ••    (Tr     6376  ) 


.voiUa.  au  aptitude  leol  Is  necessarily  measur- 
ing j.  itudents  oa^kgrouud  his  environment. 
It  iS  a  test  of  his  cuniulalue  experiences  in 
his  home,  his  community  and  his  school. 
Each  of  inese  social  institutions  lias  a  sep- 
,^r.ile  Influence  on  his  development,  one  may 
onipensate  for  the  fallings  of  the  otners.  or 
all  may  act  m  concert  and  reinforce  each 
other— for  good  or  for  ill. 

^o>  Causes  of  low  test  scores.  A  low  apti- 
'uJe  test  score  may  mean  that  a  student 
li  innately  limited  in  Intellectual  ability. 
On  the  (jihA  hand,  there  may  be  other  ex- 
planations possible  that  have  nothing  to  do 
w,-ith  native  intelligence.  Some  of  those  rea- 
sons are  pertinent  here. 

As  t.'ie  d.sjussion  In  the  preceding  section 
Inaicated.  one  ol  the  important  factors  that 
could  account  for  a  low  test  score  Is  the 
students  cni'ironmtnt  If  a  studPiit  has  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop tae  reqiusite  verbal  or  nonverbal  skills, 
he  obviously  cannot  score  well  on  the  tests. 
Another  source  of  variation  Is  the  students 
cmolioiial  or  psychological  co^idttion  when 
he  taices  the  test.  He  may  have  a  poor  atti- 
tude toward  the  test  or  tne  testing  situation, 
generally  characterized  as  apathy.  Ihls  may 
oe  due  to  lack  of  motivation;  or  it  may  be 
a  aefensive  reaction  caused  by  worry  or  fear-  ■ 
.vhat  has  been  called  'test  anxiety."  Anxiety 
can  also  cause  extremely  nervous  reactions 
All  ol  tliese  behavior  patterns  will  cause  tne 
student  to  perform  poorly  on  a  test,  either 
bscause  he  pivuics  and  forgets  what  he  knows 
or  rushes  through  the  test  skipping  ques- 
tions, guessing  at  answers,  or  otherwise  act- 
ing ciu-ejessly. 

Some  tests  are  constructed  to  take  account 
..(  bome  behavior  variations  In  genernl,  how- 
e.er,  every  test  score  mu-sl  be  interpreted  by 
those  who  intend  to  rely  on  them  for  my  king 
decisions  about  the  individual  student.  Test 
publi.  hers  warn  tiiat  scores  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  the  Individual  so  as  to  dis- 
cover. If  possible,  any  nonintellectual  vari- 
ables that  could  have  influenced  the  stu- 
dents teBt  score 

(c>  Te^^t  standardization.  A  standardi/?ed 
test  Is  one  for  which  a  norm  or  average 
ocore  has  been  established  so  that  subse- 
quently obtained  scores  can  be  comparatively 
evaluated  A  test  is  standardi7.cd  on  a  selected 
group  of  students  whose  scores  are  distrib- 
uted to  obtain  a  median;  the  median  then 
i)ocotnes  the  norm  for  that  test  Usually  the 
.standard  Is  a  national  one,  in  the  tense  that 
the  test  publisher  seek.";  to  recreate  In  the 
normlng  group  a  representative  cross-section 
of  American  schools  Test*,  may  also  be  stand- 
ardized on  a  local  basis  ko  as  to  enable  com- 
pirisons  between  students  from  the  same 
^  rommunity  All  the  group  aptitude  tests  used 
in  the  District  are  nationally  standardized. 

The  test  norm  or  median  score  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  number  of  way.s  The  most  com- 
mon today  l.s  a  percentile  tccre,  the  natioi.il 
median  being  the  50ih  percentile.  AnotJ.cr 
commonly  used  measurement  is  the  IQ.  or  In- 
telligence quotient,  the  norm  be.ng  100. 
Often  score.!  will  be  express-e;'.  in  por.-eii.le 
ranges  or  bands  so  as  to  n.ake  clear  f^e  ele- 
ment of  lueasurement  error  inherent  in  ar.y 
tcsit.  thus  .in  average  core  might  be  ex- 
p-ts.«ed  as  falling  within  the  -IS  52  percentile 
range. 

The  normlne  proup  of  stuJents  is  selected 
according  to  certain  fact<jrs  The  prlnclp.al 
ones  are  socio-economic  and  cultural  statu.T 
.is  denned  by  the  median  .nnual  Income  an' 
■•erage  amount  of  schooling  of  the  adults 
In  the  students'  community.  Otl-f-r  faot.irs 
ri.nsldered  are  region  and  school  s\ze.  Pr.oe 
not  a  controlled  factor.  Given  the  rl«- 
niographv  of  the  total  pop\ilatlon  the  stand- 
ardizing crroup  will  be  predominantly  wMte 
and  middle  cMwa  Defendants'  expert,  Dr 
r.ennon.  estimated  that  at  least  60  :  of  t^^e 
^rnirp    would    full    Into    this    category;    the 


breakdown  of   the   remaining  40  or  less  per 
cent  was  not  given.'-' 

(2)  Testing  the  Duadiar.tagrd  Child.  Hav- 
ing touched  generally  upon  the  technical 
aspects  of  scholastic  aptitude  tosting,  it  is 
now  posi-ible  to  give  attention  to  plaintiffs' 
speci.ic  arguments  At  base  they  are  locusmg 
on  an  area  of  educational  testing  that  has 
been  given  close  attention  only  iu  recent 
years;  the  testing  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  -"  The  Issue  plaintitis  have  raised  is 
whether  standard  aptitude  tes'-s  are  appro- 
priate for  m.iking  inferences  abcut  the  innate 
iutelleciual  capabilities  of  these  children. 

Although  the  term  'disadvantaged"  Is  by 
nature  imprecise,  a  working  definition 
adopted  for  purposes  of  discussing  edu- 
cational problems  is  commonly  basetl  on  two 
factors:  the  child's  socio-economic  status,  as 
measured  by  the  family's  annual  income. 
and  his  cultur.U  status,  as  measured  by  the 
number  cf  years  of  schooling  attained  by  his 
parents  Both  of  these  factors  have  been 
Identli.ed  as  having  a  high  correlation  with 
achli'vement  both  in  school  a:id  in  society 
generally,  since  they  tend  to  rellect  the  kinds 
of  background  more  or  less  conducive  to  de- 
veloping scholastic-type  skills.  There  are  also 
indications  that  racial  factors  may  well  have 
some  sep.irate  bearing  on  whether  a  child  can 
be  considered  disadvantaged 

As  was  noted  m  Section  D,  i/p-n,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  District's  Negro  school 
children  can  be  characterized  as  disadvan- 
taged According  t.:i  most  recent  census  data 
(196UI,  the  median  annual  family  income 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  *5.993.  For 
white  famines  the  median  Is  $7,6912.  For  Ne- 
groes the  median  Is  84,800,  placing  at  least 
50"'  of  the  Negro  f.imlUes  within  a  poverty 
range  In  1964  about  17';  of  the  elementary 
school  pupils  lived  in  censtis  tracUs  where  the 
median  family  income  was  under  $4,000;  two- 
thirds  lived  in  Zones  where  income  was  under 
«6.000  The  vast  majority  of  these  pupils  were 
Negro  I  Ex  124.  Ex  V-9;  Ex  V  1(5  )  As  far  as 
educational  attainment  is  concerned,  the 
pattern  is  the  t.:me  In  1960  the  median  years 
of  schooling  of  all  adults  over  2.t  was  1J4 
years  for  whites  and  9  8  for  Negroes.  Of  those 
with  less  than  hve  years  of  schooling.  75"' 
were  Negroes  At  least  one-third  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  live  in  tracts  where 
the  ed'icational  level  is  under   10  years.  Al- 


-■"The  per  cent  of  Negroes  In  a  sample 
group  will  vary.  The  normlng  groups  for 
Harcourt-Brace-World's  Stanford  and  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Tests  Included  from  5 
to  7';  Negroes  (Tr.  3391,  3416,  3421-3422  ) 
As  of  1960  the  per  cent  of  Negroes  In  the 
total  population  was  as  follows  In  these  age 
groups  Ages  5  9,  12.8'^^  Negro;  ages  10-14. 
11.8-;  Negro;  ages  15-19.  11.3'"  Negro.  (Tr 
3553  3554  I  No  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
per  cent  of  Negroes  in  school;  Dr.  Lennon  did 
express  the  belief  that  the  per  cent  of  Ne- 
groes declined  the  higher  the  gr.ide  level. 

''"Sec,  eg.  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Testing  Problems  in  Perspective  (A. 
Ana-.tasi  ed.  1967) ;  K  Eels  et  al..  Intelligence 
and  Cultural  Differences  (1951);  F.  Rle.ss- 
man.  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child  il962); 
P.  Sexton.  Education  and  Income  (1961): 
Deutsch  &  Brown.  Social  Influeiiccs  m  Negro- 
White  Intelligence  Di^erences.  20  J.  Social 
Issues  24  (April  1964);  cf.  J.  Conant.  Slums 
and  Suburbs  ( 1961 ) .  See  gcncraUii  EducatloB 
In  Depressed  Areas  101-235  (A.  H.  Passow  ed 
1963) 

The  College  Eittranc^  Examination  Board 
has  formed  a  National  Commission  on  Test* 
to  Invc.'-tlga.te  testing  practices  and  ;issump- 
tlons.  One  area  being  given  close  attention 
Is  the  testing  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
and  members  of  distinctive  cultural  groups. 
See  D  Croslln,  Criticisms  of  Standardized 
Tests  and  Testing  (May  1967),  a  report  re- 
cently delivered  to  the  Commission  members. 
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mctft  eight  out  of  10  elementary  school 
pupils  live  in  areas  where  the  majority  of 
the  adults  have  not  completed  high  school. 
(Ex.  124;  see  generally  Defendants'  Proposed 
Findings  pp.  B-4  to  B-5.) 

(ai  Handicaps  to  learning.  Disadvantaged 
children  typically  are  saddled  with  tremen- 
dous handicaps  when  it  comes  to  competing 
in  the  ethnocentric  academic  society  of  pub- 
lic schools.  That  society,  mirroring  American 
Society  generally.  Is  strongly  influenced  by 
white  and  middle  class  experiences  and 
values.  While  there  Is  nothing  necessarily 
wrong  about  this  orientation,  it  does  raise 
certain  barriers  for  lower  class  and  Negro 
children — barriers  that  are  to  be  found  In 
most  aptitude  tests  as  well. 

1.  Environmental  factors.  The  chief  handi- 
cap of  the  disadvantaged  child  where  verbal 
tests  are  concerned  Is  In  his  limited  ex- 
posure to  people  having  command  of  stand- 
ard English.  Communication  within  the 
lower  class  en'vlronment,  although  it  may 
rise  to  a  very  complex  and  sophisticated 
level,  typically  assumes  a  language  form  alien 
to  that  tested  by  aptitude  tests.  Slang  ex- 
pressions predominate:  diction  Is  poor;  and 
there  may  be  ethnically  based  language 
forms.  The  language  spoken  by  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  ghetto  has  been  classified  as  a 
dialect. "- 

Other  clrctimstances  Interact  with  and  re- 
inforce the  language  handicap.  'Verbalization 
tends  to  occur  less  frequently  and  often  less 
Intensively.  Because  of  crowded  living  con- 
ditions, the  noise  level  in  the  home  may  be 
quite  high  with  the  result  that  the  child's 
auditory  perception — his  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate among  word  sounds — can  be  retarded. 
There  tends  to  be  less  exposure  to  books  or 
other  serious  reading  material — either  for 
lack  of  interest  or  for  lack  of  money. 

The  disadvantaged  child  has  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  range  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  immediate  neighborhood.  He  Is  un- 
familiar, therefore,  with  concepts  that  will 
expand  both  his  range  of  experiences  and 
his  vocabtilary.  He  has  less  exposure  to  new 
things  that  he  can  reduce  to  verbal  terms. 

For  example,  one  defense  witness,  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  low-income  Negro  elementary 
school,  told  of  how  most  of  the  children  had 
never  been  more  than  a  few  blocks  from 
home;  they  had  never  been  downtown,  al- 
though some  had  been  to  a  Sears  depai"tment 
store:  they  did  not  know  what  an  escalator 
was.  had  not  seen  a  department-store  Santa 
Glaus,  had  not  been  to  a  zoo.  These  expe- 
rlences.  common  In  the  subject  matter  of 
tests  and  textbooks  were  alien  to  the  Uvea  of 
these  children. 

The  way  In  which  enviroimiental  factors 
affect  the  development  of  nonverbal  skills  Is 
not  quite  as  clear.  There  Is  evidence  that  such 
factors  are  less  of  a  handicap  to  scoring  well 
on  a  nonverbal  aptitude  test  than  they  are 
to  scoring  well  on  a  verbal  test.  (Ex.  C-10.) 
Nonetheless,  the  Child's  environment  re- 
mains very  much  a  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  nonverbal  skills.  Defendants'  exi>ert, 
Dr.  Dal'iey,  ■was  of  the  opinion  that  a  non- 
language  test  of  abstract  reasoning  tests  the 
same  intellectual  process  required  to  read  a 
paragraph  and  answer  questions  about  It. 
Thus  the  skill  a  child  develops  In  the  process 
of  reducing  life  experiences  to  verbal  terms 
Is  really  but  another  aspect  of  the  procees 
by  which   a   child   reasons   abstractly   about 


■■"  Some    fairly    typical    language    usage   Is 
cited  in  one  of  plaintiffs'  exhibits  i 
"You  no  longs  In  dls  class." 
"What  ah  sposed  to  did?" 
"What  do  bunch  mean?" 
"Ah  seed  Im." 

"He  done  seed  me."  * 

"How  old  you  was  den?" 
"Gl  It  tu  rne." 
"What  do  praise  mean?" 
(Ex.  C-lO.  p.  11.) 


geometric  symbols  In  nonlanguage  terms.  The 
less  a  child  Is  exposed  to  situations  In  which 
he  has  the  stimulation  or  the  opportunity 
to  deal  with  complex  experiences  or  con- 
cepts, the  more  retarded  both  his  verbal  and 
nonverbal  development  will  be — although 
the  retarding  effect  may  be  greater  in  the 
case  of  verbal  skills.'*^ 

2.  Psychological  factors.  Although  any 
student  taking  a  test  may  be  subject  to 
psychological  Influences  of  various  sorts, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  disad- 
vantaged children  and  Negro  children  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  suffer  from  in- 
fluences that  have  a  depressing  effect  on  test 
scores.  The  problem  can  generally  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  low  self-esteem,  or  lack  of 
self -confidence. 

I.  Socio-economic  causes.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  disadvantaged  children,  black  or 
white,  are  those  most  likely  to  lack  self- 
confidence  in  the  school  situation.  This  is 
due  to  a  complex  of  causes,  many  of  them 
directly  related  to  the  environmental  factors 
already  discussed.  The  disadvantaged  child  is 
made  profoundly  aware  o>f  this  academic 
shortcoming  as  soon  as  he  enters  school. 
There  Is  a  great  risk  of  his  losing  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  compete  in  school  'with 
children  who  are  "better  off."  A  frequent 
manifestation  of  this  Is  for  the  child  to  be- 
come a  discipline  problem,  as  he  goes 
through  the  process  of  rejecting  a  situation 
In  which  he  feels  inadequate.  All  of  this  can 
have  a  direct  and  significant  effect  on  test 
performance  as  much  as  on  scholastic 
performance. 

II.  Racial  causes.  Apart  from  factors  re- 
lated to  socio-economic  status,  there  is  srtrik- 
Ing  evidence  that  Negro  children  undergo  a 
special  kind  of  psychological  stress  that  can 
have  a  debilitating  effect  on  academic  and 
test  performance.  See  Mndings  I-G,  supra. 
Because  of  their  race  and  the  ever  present 
reminders  of  being  "different."  Negro  chil- 
dren generally  are  subject  to  very  serious 
problems  of  self-identification.  By  the  time 
the  Negro  child  is  about  to  enter  school  he 
has  become  very  much  racially  self-con- 
scious, which  causes  considerable  psycho- 
logical turmoil  as  he  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  status  as  a  Negro.  He  tends 
to  be  Imbued  with  a  sense  of  worthlessness, 
of  inferiority,  of  fear  and  despair  which  Is 
transmitted  to  him  primarily  through  his 
parents. 

In  this  state  of  turmoil,  many  Negro  chil- 
dren approach  school  with  the  feeling  they 
are  entering  a  strange  and  alien  place  that 
Is  the  property  of  a  white  school  system  or 
of  white  society,  even  though  the  school 
may  be  all-Negro.  And  when  the  school  is 
all -Negro  or  predominantly  so,  this  simply 
reinforces  the  impreaslons  implanted  in  the 
child's  mind  by  his  parents,  for  the  school 
experience  is  then  but  a  perpetuation  of  the 
segregation  he  has  come  to  expect  In  life 
generally.  Evidence  of  turmoil  can  be  found 
in  the  Inability  of  many  Negro  pre-schoolers 
and  first  graders  to  draw  themselves  as  col- 
ored, or  other  than  in  a^  animal-like  or 
carlcature-like  fashion.  This  general  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the 


^At  least  one  aptitude  test  in  use  In  the 
District  claims  that  a  nonverbal  test  avoids 
any  environmental  handicaps  a  disadvan- 
taged child  may  have.  See  Flanagan  Tests  of 
General  Ability  (TCXJA),  Form  A,  grades  6 
to  9:  "Part  11  avoids  any  cultural  content;  it 
presents  geometric  drawings  designed  to  test 
the  pupil's  powers  of  abstract  reasoning.  Iliis 
part  of  the  test  presents  an  equal  challenge 
to  all  pupils  regardless  of  their  cultural  back- 
grounds." Manual,  p.  4.  As  defense  witness 
Dailey  made  quite  clear,  this  claim  is  un- 
fotinded  and  is  indeed  highly  misleading. 
This  is  a  prime  illustration  of  the  'way  in 
which  standardized  tests  can  lead  the  un- 
sophisticated Into  mistaken  Judgments  about 
the  import  of  test  scores. 


South  but  Is  common  to  Negroes  throughout 
the  country.  (Ex.  A-24,  passim.  See  also  Tr. 
879-893,   5063-5066,   5030-5084.) 

When  economically  based  deprivation  Is 
combined  with  the  traumas  suffered  simply 
because  of  being  Negro,  the  psychological 
impact  can  be  crushing.  . 

Hi.  Manifestations  of  low  self-esteem: 
anxiety  and  apathy.  When  a  child  lacks  con- 
fidence In  himself  or  is  self -degrading,  he  is 
likely  to  manifest  this  during  the  test-taking 
experience.  One  reaction  that  has  been  iden- 
tified has  been  called  "test  anxiety."  The 
child,  apprehensive  about  his  ability  to  score 
well  and  fearful  about  what  others — espe- 
cially his  teacher  or  principal — might  see  in 
the  test  score,  reacts  In  a  self-defeating  man- 
ner: He  becomes  highly  nervous,  even  "wild- 
ly rampant";  or  he  withdraws.  Either  reac- 
tion lowers  his  test  score.  (Tr.  1375-1376.)  Al- 
though both  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
children  can  experience  test  anxiety.  In  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cllne,  plaintiffs'  expert,  the 
disadvantaged  child — and  particularly  the 
disadvantaged  Negro  child — tend  to  be  under 
much  greater  psycbologlctU  stress  in  the  test- 
ing situation  and  thus  are  more  likely  to 
show  the  effects  in  test  performance.  (Tr. 
1376.)  Several  empirical  studies  support  Dr. 
Cline's  conclusion.  (Tr.  3279-3280;  1378- 
1380.) '•" 

Aside  from  anxiety-caused  withdrawal,  a 
child  may  be  apathetic  about  a  test  simply 
because  he  does  not  see  it  as  Important.  Chil- 
dren who  come  from  backgrounds  lacking  In 
parental  and  environmental  support  for 
academic  achievement  will  be  more  prone  to 
be  apathetic  about  testing;  and  disadvan- 
taged children  are  those  most  likely  to  have 
nonsupportive  backgrovmds  In  general,  the 
middle  and  upper  class  child  is  made  aware 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  school  and 
testing;  this  will  make  him  take  both  more 
seriously  In  terms  of  his  goals  in  life.  The 
lower  class  child,  and  especially  a  Negro  fac- 
ing the  fact  of  racial  discrimination,  is  more 
likely  to  view  school  and  testing  as  a  waste 
of  time.  Those  grown  accustomed  to  lower 
horizons  may  find  it  hard  to  take  seriously 
such  things  as  aptitude  tests. 

(3)  Empirical  confirmation.  Empirical  con- 
firmation of  the  disadvantaged  child's  handi- 
caps on  aptitude  tests  can  be  found  in  the 
remarkably  high  degree  of  correlation  be- 
tween test  scores  on  standard  aptitude  tests 
and  the  socio-economic  s-tatus  of  the  child. 
The  more  disadvantages  the  child,  the  lower 
his  test  score  will  be.  Dr.  Lennon  estimated 
that  in  a  8ch(X)l  system  such  as  the  District's 
where  90%  of  the  students  are  Negro  and 
at  least  50%  come  from  families  wh(5se  an- 
nual Income  Ls  substantially  below  that  of 
the  national  median  (estimated  by  Dr.  Len- 
non to  be  about  $€,2C0),  the  average  aptitude 
test  score  would  be  at  least  seven  points 
below  the  norm.  As  an  IQ  figure,  this  would 
mean  a  score  of  93  as  compared  with  100; 
as  a  percentile  score  It  would  mean  a  score 
in  the  43rd  as  compared  with  the  50th  per- 
centile. 

Defendants,  while  acknowledging  the 
handicaps  of  the  disadvantaged  child,  have 
steadfastly  maintained  that  the  cause  of  low 
test  scores  is  strictly  a  matter  of  socio- 
economic status,  not  race.  In  their  view,  the 
fact  that  a  child  Is  Negro  Is  Irrelevant  to 
test  performance.  The  evidence,  however, 
does  not  support  such  a  definitive  conclusion. 
Dr.  Lennon  testified  that,  In  constructing 
sampling  groups,  socio-economic  and  cultural 


"^  Defense  witness  Lennon  thought  the 
studies  "open  to  other  interpretations,"  which 
he  did  not  elaborate;  he  himself  has  made  no 
"hard  study"  of  the  area.  (Tr.  3280).  Dr. 
Lennon  also  pointed  out  that  test  anxiety 
might  be  a  factor  measured  by  a  test  since 
anxiety  can  affect  scholastic  achievement  as 
well.  (Tr.  3280-8281.)  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  it  Is  a  measurement  of  Innate 
intellectual  ability. 
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factors  seem  to  account  for  any  sl^nmcant 
variance*.  And  Dr  Dilley  testified  to  having 
conducted  a  multiple  regression  study  of 
District  teet  results,  finding  that  the  race 
of  the  cliUd  had  no  observable  Impact  on 
those  particular  test  scores  iTr  6316-6317. 
6323-6324;  Ex.  119;  Ex.  120  )  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Dalley  later  admi:'./ed  that  he  h^s  not 
firmly  ruled  out  race  as  a  wholly  Irrelevant 
factor.  (T*'.  6385.)  Thus,  what  both  he 
and  Dr.  Lconon  left  open  was  the  poesiblllty 
of  an  overlap  between  socio-economic  and 
racial  factors,  the  former  In  many  Instances 
masltlng   the  effects  of   the   Utter. 

Certainly  given  the  persuasive  evidence  of 
the  psychological  impact  of  segregation  and 
other  forme  ot  dUcruninatlon  on  the  Negro. 
defendants'  evidence  falls  far  short  of  suc- 
cessfully eliminating  racial  factors  as  in- 
fluential In  test  performance.'^' 

(4)  The  influence  of  scfiool.  For  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  handicapped  as  he  Is  by 
home  asd  community  circumstances,  the 
school  ramalns  as  the  last  hope  for  over- 
coming academic  deficiencies.  In  recognition 
of  thU  fact  the  urban  schools.  Including  the 
District  school  system,  are  giving  more  and 
more  attention  to  providing  compensatory 
education  tor  these  children,  for  It  is  the 
school  itiat  by  definition  Is  best  suited  to 
providing  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  and  perfect  the  academic  skills 
which  the  school  Itself  demands.  And  If  the 
school  falls  In  this  task,  the  disadvantaged 
child  will  remain  handicapped  both  In  class 
and  In  taking  teeu. 

But  the  influence  of  the  school  Is  not  con- 
fined to  how  well  It  can  teach  the  disadvan- 
taged cbUd:  It  also  has  a  significant  role  to 
play  in  abaplng  the  student's  emotional  and 
peyobotoglc«l  make-up.  The  formula  for 
reaching  a  student  who  comes  to  school  aca- 
demically Ill-equipped  from  the  start,  who 
Is  dlspMBd  to  reject  the  whole  educational 
campil«i  because  of  feelings  of  fear,  frustra- 
tion and  an  abiding  sense  of  futility.  Is  still 
one  of  tba  uxxsolved  problems  In  American 
education.  What  la  clear  Is  that  the  urban 
school  treada  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  in 
trying  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  child.  If 
It  mlflatepa,  the  consequences  can  b«  a  dev- 
astating r^nforcement  of  the  psychological 
handicap*  that  already  plague  these 
children. 

PlalJDtlila'  expert.  Dr.  Cllne.  has  concluded 
that  one  of  the  moat  Important  influences 
on  both  academic  achievement  and  aptitude 
teat  score*  Inheres  In  the  teacher-pupil  rela- 
tionship, a  syndrome  Dr.  Cllne  has  termed 
"teacher  expecutlon.'  Studies  have  found 
that  a  teacher  will  commonly  tend  to  under- 
estimate the  abilities  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  will  treat  them  accordingly— In 
the  dally  classroom  routine.  In  grading,  and 
in  evaluating  these  students'  likelihood  of 
achieving  In  the  future.  The  horrible  conse- 
quence of  a  te«M:her  s  low  expectation  Is  that 
It  tends  to  be  a  self-fulfllling  prophecy.  The 
unfortunate  students,  treated  aa  If  they 
were  subnormal,  come  to  accept  as  a  fact 
that  they  are  subnormal.  They  act  out  in 
their  school  behavior  and  In  the  tesUng  situ- 
ation what  they  have  been  conditioned  to 
believe  la  their  true  status  In  life;  and  m 
conforming  to  expectations,  they  confirm  ' 
the  original  Judgment.  A  noted  expert.  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Clark,  has  summed  up  the 
problem  thusly: 

"•  •  •  When  a  child  from  a  deprived  back- 
ground la  treated  as  If  he  is  uneducable  be- 
cause he  has  a  low  test  score,  he  becomes 
uneducable  and  the  low  test  score  is  thereby 
reinforced.  If  a  child  scores  low  on  an  Intel- 
ligence teat  because  he  cannot  read  and  then 


Is  not  taught  to  read  because  he  has  a  low 
test  score,  then  such  a  child  Is  being  im- 
prisoned In  an  Iron  circle  and  becomes  the 
victim  of  an  educational  self-fumiUng 
prophecy  ' 

Aside  from  the  Influence  of  the  teacher, 
the  whole  of  the  school  experience  will  shape 
a  student's  behavior  If  that  experience  is  for 
one  reason  or  another  a  nt-gatlve  one  lor  the 
student,  his  performances  will  likewise  be 
negative  Although  there  are  Immediate  Im- 
plications in  t^ls  for  the  track  system,  the 
court  win  defer  discussU'n  for  later  m  the 
opinion. 

d.  Accuracy  of  test  mfariurenients  Plain- 
tiffs charge  that  the  disadvantaged  child's 
handicaps — both  environmental!  and  p.sycho- 
loglcal— are  such  that  standard  aptitude  tests 
cannot  serve  as  accurate  measurements  of 
innate  ability  to  learn  In  Dr  CUne's  opinion 
these  tests  are  worthless  The  evidence  that 
this  18  so  Is  persuasive 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  Is  constructed  to  test  present  facil- 
ity In  verbal— and.  sometimes,  nonverbil — 
skills  so  as  to  make  possible  an  Inference 
about  ..n  Individuals  innate  ability  to  suc- 
ceed m  schijo!  The  Inference  Is  expressed  In 
the  form  of  a  test  score  which  l.s  a  statement 
of  how  the  Individual  student  compares  with 
the  median  i^core  of  the  normlng  group  The 
median  reflects  an  "average"  ability  to  learn, 
a  score  above  or  below  that  averai^e  Indi- 
cating superior  or  Inferior  ability  .\  crucial 
assumption  In  this  comp.'»ratlve  statement, 
however,  Is  that  the  Individual  is  fairly  com- 
parable with  the  normlng  group  In  ternis  of 
environmental  background  and  psychologi- 
cal make-up;  to  the  extent  the  Individual  Is 
not  comparable,  the  test  score  may  reflect 
those  differences  rather  than  Innate  differ- 
ences For  example,  perhaps  the  most  Ideal 
circumstance  for  making  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  Innate  ability  from  comparing  test 
scores  would  be  In  the  cise  cf  twln.^  If  the 
twins  were  given  the  same  test  and  one 
scored  significantly  higher  than  the  other, 
a  reasonable  Inference  would  be  that  the 
higher  scoring  twin  had  the  superior  Innate 
ability;  both  children  presumably  would 
have  had  the  same  opportunity  to  learn  the 
tested  skills  and  both  would  probably  have 
been  subject  to  similar  psychological  In- 
fluences. 

Transferring  this  principle  to  standard  ap- 
titude tests  In  general,  the  best  circumstance 
for  making  accurate  estimates  of  ability  is 
when  the  tested  student  Is  most  like  the 
typical  normlng  student;  white  and  middle 
class.  Because  the  white  middle  cLi.ss  stu- 
dent predominates  In  the  normlng  sample. 
It  Is  possible  to  say  the  average  student  In 
that  group  will  have  had  roughly  the  same 
opportunities  to  develop  standard  verbal  and 
nonverbal  skills  as  the  rest  of  the  group  and 
will  probably  be  psychologically  similar  as 
well  Thus  the  national  median  or  norm  Is 
a  reasonably  accurate  statistical  statement 
of  what  the  average  American  student  ought 
to  have  learned  In  the  way  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal skills  by  a  certain  age  and  what  can 
therefore  be  considered  average  Intelligence 
or  ability  to  learn  For  this  reason,  standard 
aptitude  tests  are  most  precise  and  accurate 
III  their  measurements  of  Innate  ability  when 
niven  to  white  middle  class  students. 

When  standard  aptitude  tests  are  given 
to  low  Income  Negro  children,  or  disadvan- 
taged children,  however,  the  tests  are  less 
precise  and  less  accurate — so  much  so  that 
test    scores    become   practically   meaningless. 


Because  of  the  impoverished  circumstances 
that  characterize  the  dlaadvinuged  child. 
It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
test  score  reflecU  lack  of  ablUty— or  simply 
lack  of  opportunity.  Moreover,  the  probabil- 
ity that  test  scores  of  the  Negro  child  or 
the  disadvantaged  child  will  be  depressed 
because  of  somewhat  unique  psychological 
influences  further  compounds  the  risk  of 
Inaccuracy. 

Lorton  study.  Striking  evidence  of  the  In- 
accuracy of  standard  tests  Is  revealed  In  a 
study  made  in  1965  at  the  Lorton  Youth 
Center,  a  penal  Institution  set  up  under  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  servUig 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Inmates  range  In 
age  from  18  to  26  years;  »0'h  are  dropouts 
from  the  District  schools;  and  95  ;  of  these 
are  Negroes.  Sixty-nine  Inmates  enrolled  li> 
the  Youth  Center  School  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  hlgh-school-equlvalent 
diploma  were  examined  as  a  follow-up  to 
an  earlier  study  to  determine  these  Inmates' 
educational  progress  under  "Ideal"  educa- 
tional circumstances.  In  the  earlier  study 
several  factors  had  been  Identified  as  causing 
these  Inmates  to  underachieve  In  school  and 
eventually  to  drop  out;  the  second  study 
was  designed  to  measure  achievement  once 
those  factors  had  been  removed.  A  summary 
of  the  study  Is  quoted  In  the  margin  •";  the 
major  points  of  interest  are  these; 


"•♦The  court  also  takes  Judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  studies  which  indicate 
that  race  doea  Indeed  have  a  separate  effect. 
Sg..  Deutach  ft  Brown,  rupra  Note  130;  cf. 
VS.  Comm'n  on  Civil  Rights.  RacUl  Isola- 
tion in  the  Public  SchooU   (1967). 


'"Clark,  irducaftonal  Stimulation  of  Ra- 
cially Disadvantaged  Children.  In  Education 
In  Depressed  Areas  142  150  (A.  H  Passow  ed. 
1963  I.  See  R.  Rosenthal  &  L.  Jacobsen,  Self- 
Fulfilling  Prophecies  in  the  Classroom: 
Teachers  Kipectattons  as  Unintended  De- 
terminants of  Pupils'  Intellectual  Compe- 
tence, In  M.  Deutach.  et  al..  Social  Class.  Race 
and  Psychological  Development  (1967). 


'"  "Data  pertaining  to  Intelligence  quo- 
tients and  Stanford  Achievement  test  scores 
were  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  pscho- 
loglcal  unit  of  the  Youth  Center.  Ranges 
and  averages  were  computed  for  Intelligence 
quotients  as  measured  by  the  Oils  Test  of 
Mental  Ability  and  for  Intelligence  quotlenU 
as  measured  by  the  Revised  Beta  Examina- 
tion, The  ranges  and  averages  were  also 
found  for  reading  levels  and  arithmetic  levels 
for  this  group  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test.  A  comp.irison  was  made 
between  the  reading  levels  and  arithmetic 
levels  obtained  by  these  youths  on  entrance 
to  the  Youth  Center  and  the  reading  levels 
and  arithmetic  levels  obtained  after  one  year 
of  Instruction  at  the  Youth  Center  School. 
"An  analysis  of  these  data  revealed  that 
the  range  of  Intelligence  quotients  as  meas- 
ure«d  by  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  was 
from  50  to  110.  The  average  I.Q.  for  this 
group  was  computed  at  78  from  scores  ob- 
tained on  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability. 
When  measured  by  the  Revised  Beta  Ex- 
amination, a  non-verbal  Intelligence  test, 
the  range  of  Intelligence  quotients  for  this 
group  was  found  to  be  from  71  to  118.  The 
average  Intelligence  quotient  was  measured 
as  98  on  the  Revised  Beta  Examination.  A 
difference  of  20  points  was  Indicated  In  the 
average  Intelligence  quotient  obtained  on 
the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  the 
average  Intelligence  quotient  as  measured 
by  the  Revised  Beta  Examination. 

'  .\  further  comparison  wius  made  oX  the 
Intelligence  quotients  as  measured  by  these 
two  test.s  using  those  Incarccrees  who  had 
obtained  an  I  Q.  of  75  or  below  on  the  Otis 
Test  of  Mental  Ability  The  range  of  Intel- 
ligence quotients  for  this  group,  .is  measured 
by  the  Oils  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  was  from 
50  to  75  When  measured  by  the  Revised  Beta 
Examination,  the  range  In  Intelligence  quo- 
tients for  this  group  was  found  to  be  from 
71  to  112  The  average  I  Q.  Increased  29 
points  Prom  scores  obtained  on  the  Otis 
Test  of  Mental  .\bllity,  the  average  Intel- 
ligence quotient  was  found  to  be  62.  From 
scores  obtained  on  the  Revised  Beta  Ex- 
amination, the  average  Intelligence  quotient 
was  found  to  be  91. 

"The  flndings  indicated  the  following  gains 
In  intelligence  quotients  from  scores  ob- 
tained on  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  to 
scores  obtained  on  the  Revised  Beta  Exam- 
ination by  categories; 

28  Inmates  gained  20  points  or  more 
20  Inmates  gained  from  10  to  19  points 
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1 1  Two  types  of  aptitude  tests  were  used 
to  measure  ablUty,  the  Otis  test  used  In  Dis- 
trict schools,  a  verbal  test;  and  the  Revised 


13  Inmates  gained  from  1  to  9  points 
4  Inmates  showed  no  gain 
4  Inmates  showed  a  loss 

"The  highest  Individual  gain  was  60  points. 
This  Individual  obtained  an  I  Q.  of  52  (defi- 
cient) on  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
and  he  obtained  an  I.C2.  of  112  (above  aver- 
age) on  the  Revised  Beta  Examination. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Consideration  was  given  to  progress  in 
reading  after  one  year  of  instruction  at  the 
Youth  Center  School.  These  data  revealed 
that  for  the  entire  sampling  of  69  Incarcerees 
the  range  in  reading  levels  on  entrance  to  the 
Youth  Center  was  from  15  (fifth  month  of 
the  first  grade)  as  measured  by  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test,  The  average  Initial 
reading  level  was  found  to  be  6.9  (ninth 
month  of  the  sixth  grade) .  After  one  year  of 
Instruction  at  the  Youth  Center  School,  the 
average  reading  level  for  this  group  Increased 
by  1  year  and  3  months  to  8.2  (second  month 
of  the  eighth  grade).  The  range  In  reading 
levels  after  one  year  of  instruction  was  found 
to  be  from  2.5  to  12.0, 

"An  analysis  was  made  of  the  reading 
progress  over  a  one  year  period  of  Incarcerees 
who  obtained  an  I.Q.  of  75  or  less  on  the 
Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  There  were  24 
Inmates  In  this  sampling.  The  initial  range 
of  readh.g  levels  for  this  group  was  from  1,6 
to  68  and  the  range  of  reading  levels  for 
this  group  after  a  year  of  Instruction  was 
from  2  5  to  7.3.  The  average  reading  level  for 
this  group  of  Incarcerees  whose  I.Q.  measured 
75  or  below  on  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability 
Increased  from  3.9  to  5.2.  This  represents  an 
average  gain  of  one  year  and  three  months 
for  this  group  after  one  year  of  Instruction, 
It  shovild  be  noted  here  that  the  average  gain 
In  reading  made  by  this  selected  sampling 
was  the  same  as  the  average  gain  In  reading 
made  by  the  total  population.  A  normal  In- 
dividual should  make  one  year's  progress  or 
1.0  In  one  year. 

"The  range  In  arithmetic  levels  for  the 
total  group  on  entrance  to  the  Youth  Center 
was  from  3.2  to  9.1,  The  range  In  arithmetic 
levels  for  the  total  group  after  one  year  of 
Instruction  was  from  4,2  to  11.9.  The  Initial 
average  arithmetic  level  was  5.6,  and  the  final 
average  arithmetic  level  was  7.4,  representing 
a  gain  In  the  average  arithmetic  level  of  1 
year  and  8  months  after  one  year  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

"An  analysis  was  also  made  of  the  progress 
In  arithmetic  made  by  the  24  subjects  whose 
I.Q.  measured  75  or  below  on  the  Otis  Test  of 
Mental  Ability.  These  youths  would  be  classed 
as  having  borderline  intelligence  If  this  I.Q. 
were  recorded  on  their  public  school  records. 
However,  this  g:roup  of  so-called  'borderline' 
subjects  also  had  an  average  gain  In  arith- 
metic level  of  1  year  and  8  months  after  one 
year  of  instruction  at  the  Youth  Center 
School.  The  Initial  range  In  arithmetic  levels 
for  this  group  was  from  3.2  to  6.5.  The  final 
range  In  arithmetic  levels  for  this  group  after 
one  year  of  Instruction  was  from  4.2  to  8.4. 
The  initial  average  arithmetic  level  was  4.2, 
and  the  final  average  arithmetic  level  for  this 
group  with  I.Q  's  which  measured  75  or  be- 
low on  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  was 
9J0. 

"The  highest  Individual  gain  In  reading 
level  by  an  inmate  was  3  years  and  6  months. 
This  subject's  Initial  reading  level  was  5.7. 
His  reading  level  after  one  year  of  Instruc- 
tion was  9.3.  The  highest  Individual  gain  In 
arithmetic  level  over  a  one  year  period  was 
3  years  and  9  months.  This  subject's  Initial 
Arithmetic  level  was  6.1,  and  his  final  arith- 
metic level  was  10.0." 

N.  Burke  &  A.  Simons,  A  Measure  of  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  a  Group  of  In- 
carcerated   Culturally    Disadvantaged    and 


Beta  Examination,  which  is  nonverbal.  The 
IQ  ranges  for  the  two  tests  differed  markedly. 
For  the  whole  group  of  69  inmates  the  rarge 
of  IQ's  obtained  by  using  the  Otis  test  was 
from  50  to  110;  the  average  was  78,  substan- 
tially below  normal.  Scores  on  the  nonver- 
bal Beta  test,  however,  were  higher,  ranging 
from  71  to  118;  the  average  was  98 — 20  points 
higher  than  the  Otis  average,  and  a  level 
considered  to  indicate  average  Intelligence. 

Twenty-four  of  the  69  Inmates  scored  at 
75  or  below  on  the  Otis  test,  the  IQ's  ranging 
from  60  to  76;  the  average  was  62."'  Yet 
on  the  Beta  test  the  range  was  from  71  to 
112,  the  average  being  91 — or  29  points 
higher  than  the  Otis  average. 

2)  Gains  in  achievement  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  over  a  one-year  period  were  meas- 
ured using  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests, 
one  of  the  series  used  in  the  District  schools. 
The  expected  gain  for  a  student  of  average 
intelligence,  according  to  Stanford  norms, 
is  1.0  (i.e.,  a  progress  equivalent  to  one  grade 
level  in  one  year). 

Reading.  The  average  gain  for  all  69  In- 
mates was  1.3  years,  increasing  from  an 
average  grade  level  equivalent  of  6.9  (ninth 
month  of  the  sixth  grade)  to  8.2  (second 
month  of  the  eighth  grade) .  For  the  24  In- 
mates in  the  75  or  below  range  (Otis),  the 
average  gain  also  was  1.3  years,  increasing 
from  a  grade  level  equivalent  of  3.9  to  6.2. 

Arithmetic.  The  average  gain  for  all  In- 
mates was  1.8  years,  Increasing  from  5.6  to 
7.4,  For  the  24  low-scoring  Inmates  the 
average  gain  was  1.8,  increasing  from  4.2 
to  6.0 

This  study  revealB  in  bard  fact  that  a  dis- 
advantaged Negro  student  with  a  supposedly 
low  IQ  can,  given  the  opportunity,  far  sur- 
pass what  might  be  expected  of  a  truly  "sub- 
normal" student.  It  Illustrates  the  principle 
that  a  standard  verbal  aptitude  test — in  this 
case  the  Otis  test — can  be  a  faulty  predictor 
of  actual  achievement  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, and  confirms  Dr.  Cllne's  assessment 
of  the  disabilities  of  such  tests  in  making 
accurate  inference  about  inmate  ability.^" 

Local  norms.  Two  techniques  have  been 
cited  by  plaintiffs  that  might  help  give  a 


Educationally  Deprived  Dropouts  25-29  (May 
1965)  (Ex.  C-10;  see  also  Tr.  1465-1507,  1676- 
1635;  Ex.  C-10;  Ex.  C-17) . 

>"  A  person  with  an  IQ  of  40  to  59  is  con- 
sidered a  "moron."  L.  Chronbach,  supra  Note 
124.  at  173.  In  the  District  a  child  VTlth  an 
IQ  of  75  or  below  Is  considered  for  placement 
in  the  Special  Academic  Track. 

'"The  nonverbal  scores  obtained  from  the 
Beta  test  seem  to  have  been  more  accurate 
in  penetrating  the  fog  obscuring  these  in- 
mates' abilities,  a  perfect  example  of  how 
a  deficiency  In  a  tested  skill — i.e.,  a  verbal 
facility — has  a  direct  and  misleading  effect  on 
test  scores. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  this  study 
that  nonverbal  tests  are  much  the  better  for 
use  with  disadvantaged  children,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  nonverbal  tests  are 
subject  to  the  same  disabilities  as  verbal 
tests  since  both  at  base  are  testing  learned 
skills.  Thus,  Dr.  Dalley  reported  that.  In  a 
test  of  ninth  grade  students  from  nine  of  the 
District's  25  Junior  high  schools,  the  average 
score  was  In  the  40th  percentile  on  a  verbal 
component,  but  on'y  In  the  38th  percentile 
on  a  nonverbal  component.  (Tr.  6266-6269.) 

Interestingly,  Dr.  Dalley  concluded  from 
this  experiment  that  the  tests  confirmed  that 
District  schools  were  teaching  reading  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  given  the  "raw  mate- 
rial" they  had  to  work  with.  The  foundation 
for  this  Judgment  is  Dr.  Dalley 's  theory  that 
nonverbal  skills  are  learned  largely  out  of 
school.  He  did  not  elaborate,  however,  on 
why  a  child's  home  or  community  are  espe- 
cially suited  for  training  the  child  In  abstract 
reasoning  whereas  the  school  1*  not.  (Tr. 
6347.) 


more  acctirate  estimation  of  the  ability  of 
the  disadvantaged  child.  One  of  these  Is 
the  development  of  a  locally  standardized 
test.  The  principle  Is  the  same  as  that  ap- 
plied to  the  nationally  standardized  test,  ex- 
cept that  the  test  questions  are  made  ap- 
propriate to  the  students  being  tested  and 
the  norm  Is  ascertained  from  a  group  of 
similarly  situated  students — that  Is,  those 
students  within  the  local  school  system  at 
the  appropriate  age  levels.  The  purpose  of 
the  local  norm  is  to  produce  test  scores  that 
will  reflect  what  the  child  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  to  compare  his 
achievement  with  that  of  others  who  have 
had  comparable  opportunities.  Defendants 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  tech- 
nique.   (Tr.    6676-6684.) 

Another  method  of  establishing  a  local 
norm  Is  to  use  the  standard  aptitude  test 
but  to  restandardlze  the  median  score  ac- 
cording to  local  performances.  At  the  time 
of  trial  defendants  were  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  such  norms  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dalley,  (Tr.  6387-6396.)  However,  be- 
cause this  method  continues  to  rely  on  test 
questions  that  are  highly  inappropriate  to 
the  background  of  the  disadvantaged  child, 
there  remains  a  substantial  risk  of  Inaccu- 
rate measurement.  Although  defendants  have 
taken  commendable  if  somewhat  belated 
steps  to  Improve  the  techniques  for  ascer- 
taining the  abilities  of  District  school  chil- 
dren, they  have  not  gone  far  enough,  (Tr. 
6676-6684.) 

Empirical  verification.  A  second  method 
designed  to  assure  accuracy  of  measurements, 
strongly  recommended  by  educational  test 
experts  and  test  publishers  alike,  is  for  the 
school  system  to  conduct  an  empirical  study 
of  the  predictive  validity  of  the  aptitude  testa 
it  uses.  Since  there  Is  a  probability  of  error  In 
prediction  for  any  school  population,  It  Is 
desirable  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  how  accu- 
rate the  test  Is  for  the  local  student  body. 
When  the  student  body  is  highly  dissimilar 
to  the  standardizing  group  It  becomes  even 
more  desirable  to  vertlfy  the  accuracy  of  the 
test's  predictions.  This  is  done  by  making 
a  follow-up  study  of  a  group  of  students  to 
see  how  much  correlation  there  Is  between 
actual  scholastic  achievement  and  the  Initial 
test  score.'*  The  District  has  not  made  any 
empirical  studies  of  this  sort,  even  though 
the  student  body  and  the  system  Itself  are 
admittedly  "unique."  (Defendants'  Proposed 
Findings,  p.  &-28.)i« 

Conclusion.  In  light  of  the  above  evidence 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  aptitude  test 
measurements,  the  court  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings.  First,  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  defendants  presently  lack  the 
techniques  and  the  facilities  for  ascertain- 
ing the  innate  learning  abilities  of  a  major- 
ity of  District  schoolchildren.  Second,  lack- 
ing these  techniques  and  facilities,  defend- 
ants cannot  justify  the  placement  and  re- 
tention of  these  children  In  lower  tracks  on 


'» Presumably  some  control  would  have 
to  be  established  to  take  account  of  the  ef- 
fect the  student's  curriculum  would  Inevi- 
tably have  on  his  actual  achievement  level. 
Otherwise  a  student  who  Is  undereducated 
due  to  mlsjudgments  based  on  the  initial 
test  score  would  appear  as  a  validation  of 
the  test's  accuracy  when  In  fact  he  is  a  vic- 
tim of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  discussed 
earlier.  Compare  Hansen  185,  discussed  at 
Note  93  supra. 

"'Dr.  Lennon  indicated  that  In  practice 
few  school  systems  make  empirical  studies, 
being  content  to  rely  on  historical  verifica- 
tions of  accuracy  reported  by  the  test  pub- 
lisher. If  this  is  acceptable  in  some  cases,  It 
would  not  be  so  for  the  District  given  its 
unique  character.  Moreover,  it  Is  not  clear 
that  the  historical  verifications  Dr.  Lennon 
referred  to  took  account  of  the  Infiuence  of 
teaching  on  achievement,  see  Note  139  supra. 
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the  suppoBUlon  that  they  could  do  no  bet- 
ter,  given   the   opjx>rtunity    to   do   so 

e.  Miajudgment-i  and  under  educai'.OTx 
Plaintiffs  have  alleged  that  the  harm  In  using 
standard  aptitude  tests  Is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  technical  Inability  to  estimate  innate 
learning  capacities  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. They  go  further  and  say  th^it  the  false 
images  test  scores  can  project  be<;au3e  of  this 
disability  will  lead  teachers— and  principals. 
when  they  are  involved  in  malting  the  de- 
cision about  proper  track  placement — into 
misjudging  the  capabilities  of  these  chil- 
dren. The  consequence  is  to  create  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  underestimating  and  thus 
undereducatlng    the    disadvantaged    chl'.d 

Aa  waa  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  nationally  standard- 
ized scholastic  aptitude  tests  a  majority  of 
District  schoolchildren  are  likely  to  score  be- 
low the  national  norm.  This  amounts  to  a 
prima  facie  statement  of  their  subnormallty 
As  the  Lorton  study  make.s  strikingly  clear 
however,  the  test  scores  may  well  be  under- 
stating true  ability.  Thus  it  is  imperative 
that  aptitude  test  scores  not  be  taken  at 
face  value.  Defendants  agree  with  this  latter 
principle,  and  argue  that  because  test  scores 
are  almost  always  interpreted  there  Is  little 
risk  of  misjudging  students'  ablimea.  More- 
over, they  say.  test  scores  are  not  the  only 
ingredient  In  the  process  of  placing  students 
according  to  ability:  other  factors  are  con- 
sidered which  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
each  student's  needs  and  abilities.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  reveals  that  defendant*  are 
overly   optlmlsUc    in    their    contentions 

Inter^etation.  The  major  obstacle  to  de- 
fendanU'  argument  that  test  scores  are  in- 
terpreted U  the  fact  that  for  many  students 
InterpreUtlon  cannot  provide  meaningful 
information.  There  is  ample  evidence,  al- 
ready examined,  that  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren group  apUtude  testa  are  inappropriate 
for  obtaining  accurate  information  about  In- 
nate »bllltle«.  Defendants  have  not  explained 
how  Interpretation  can  overcome  these  tech- 
nical limitations  on  the  teets. 

The  steps  defendants  have  taken  to  ob- 
tain local  norms  will  to  some  extent  remedy 
the  t*ainlcal  limiutlons  on  these  tests. 
There  la  no  evidence,  however,  as  to  how 
these  local  norms  are  being  used  In  practice: 
at  the  time  of  trial,  they  had  not  even  been 
fuUv  developed  Moreover  defendants  have 
not' Indicated  any  mtenUon  to  InvesUgate 
whether  group  tests  being  used  are  accurate 
predictors  of  achievement  for  District  school 
chlldrwi.  another  limitation  on  the  mean- 
ingfulneM  of  interpretation 

Conaequently.  the  court  finds  that  for  a 
majority  of  District  school  children  there  Is 
a  subetantlal  risk  of  being  wrongly  labelled 
as    having    subnormal    Intelligence,    a    label 
that  cannot  effectively  be  removed  simply  by 
interpreting  aptitude  test  scores.  To  what- 
ever extent  placement  decisions  are  based  on 
these  scores.  Interpreted  or  not.   there   Is  a 
distinct  posslbllltv    that   that   placement   is 
erroneous.    Defendants    are    left,    therefore, 
with  the  proposition  that  accurate  Judgments 
about  students'  ablllUes  can  be  made  with- 
out reference  to  test  scores  In  circumstances 
where  those  scores  are  likely  to  be  erroneous. 
The  influence  of  teat  scores  The  court  has 
already  had  occasion  to  express  Ite  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  crucial  role  apUtude  teet 
score*  inevitably  must  play   in   the  proper 
operaUon  of  the  track  system.  Nonetheless, 
aaeumlng  that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evaluating  and  programming 
etudenta   according   to   their   abilities   could 
do  so  without  regard  to  teet  scores,  the  court 
wlU    turn   to    the    evidence    of    whether    In 
practice  a  students  teet  score  Is  Ignored  so 
as  not  to  Influence  Judgments. 

Thmn  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
teacher*  unlversaUy  tend  to  b«  strongly 
lnflu«nced  In  their  aaseaament  of  a  child's 
potMttlal  by  hla  aptitude  teet  scores.  Defend- 
ants' own  expert.  Dr.  Lennon.  acknowledged 


this  to  be  the  common  experience;  and  it 
would  defy  common  sense  to  think  the  sit- 
uation could  be  otherwise  jMthough  test 
publishers  and  school  administrators  may 
exhort  against  taking  teat  scores  at  face 
value,  the  magic  of  numbers  Is  strong.'" 

A  teacher,  like  any  himian  being,  must  rely 
to  some  extent  on  appearance  In  making 
judgments  about  other  people  If  a  student 
18  slow  In  class,  has  trouble  reading,  seems 
dull-witted,  and  his  reported  IQ  Is  80,  the 
natural  Inclination  Is  to  view  the  evidence 
as  supporting  one  conclusion:  the  student 
Is  indeed  a  dullard  Yet  It  may  be  that  both 
the  slowness  and  the  low  IQ  are  the  result  of 
those  factors- environmental  or  psyche- 
logical— that  have  nothing  to  do  with  native 
intelligence 

The  inclination  to  give  undue  weight  to 
test  scores  can  be  enhanced  If  scholastic  ap- 
titude tesLs  assume  an  liiiportant  role  within 
the  school  system— .is  Is  the  case  with  the 
District  Thus  the  school  system  makes  cnan- 
d.it  TV  the  use  A  at  U-  ist  five  aptitude  tests 
for  each  student  during  his  academic  career. 
In  effect  placing  Its  offlcUil  imprimatur  on 
these  particular  tests  And  iu.  noted  earlier 
the  crlterl.^  for  placement  In  the  respective 
tracks  are  couched  In  terms  of  measured 
ability  levels  reflecting  the  premise  of  the 
track  system  that  maximum  potential  must 
be  discovered  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
worth  of  a  test  .score  rises  high  The  court 
cannot  accept  defendants'  suggestion  that 
lest  scores  are  not  influential  In  pUicing 
students. 

\tis]udgmefits  Not  only  Is  there  ample  evi- 
dence that  tests  are  influential  in  shaping 
teachers  judgments,  but  there  is  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  mlsjudgment  that  can  come 
from  this 

Tlie  first  example  of  this  is  in  an  incident 
descrlt>ed   by   Dr    Hansen   m   his  Addendum 
A  Five-Year  RrpwC  on  Desegregation  in   the 
Washmgton.  DC    SchooU   (  19«0i 

•'The  1.303  students  who  were  enrolled  In 
the  tenth  grade  basic  curriculum  m  1958 
.^9  were  given  the  advanced  form  JM  of  the 
.Stanford  Achievement  Test  In  October  195H 
"The  average  of  the  medians  in  the  six 
tesu  is  6  5  grade,  or  3  6  school  years  below 
the  students'  actual  grade  of  10  1  While 
they  were  in  the  ninth  grade  these  students 
were  assigned  to  the  basu:  t-urriculurn  .it 
abtjut  the  sixth  gr.ide  level  or  below,  oj  in- 
dicated by  tcits  and  teacher  and  roun^elur 
judgment.  For  more  than  half  of  them  to 
make  test  scores  above  the  sixth  grade 
equivalent  in  the  tenth  grade  Indicates  a 
phenomenal  improvement  over  the  testing 
period  the  preceding  Janu.iry.  when  all  ninth 
graders  took  the  Stanf  ird  .\ohlevement  Test. 
Form  LM 

"In  the  summary  of  this  point,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  group  te.sted  in  October  195.S 
who  In  January  1958  had  scored  at  the  sixti-. 
grade  or  below,  made  scores  abcive  the  sixth 
grade  equivalent  .As  an  example,  of  the  1.303 
students  in  the  basic-  curriculum  who  tix)k 
the  test  In  paragraph  meaning.  810  scored 
above  the  sixth  grade  equivalent  A  spec- 
tacular finding  Is  that  116  of  these  3tudent.s 
n;ade  grad"  equivalent*  of  10  1  to  12  8.  On 
the  b.-isls  of  these  results  alone,  they  were 
possibly  ready  for  placement  at  the  gen- 
eral, college  preparaton,',  or  even  honors  lev- 
els 

"For  these  810  students,  then,  significant 
i;alns  were  reported  for  the  ten  month.«i 
January  to  October.  These  gains  undoubted- 
ly represent.  In  part  at  least  improvement 
resulting  from  Instruction  during  these 
months,  and  perhaps  for  some,  from  at- 
tendance in  summer  school.  They  may  aho 
have  resulted  partly  from  differences  vi 
pupils'  attitudes  at  the  time  they  took  the 
test.    They    do   point    up    the    necessity    fo' 


greater  care  in  guidance  of  pupils  into  the 
p'op-r  curriculum  sequence  '  ,Ex.  8.  pp.  21- 
22  I    I  Emphasis  addsd.) 

Despite  the  call  for  "greater  cure."  as  the 
next  example  shows,  mlsjudgments  have 
continued. 

In  1963  Dr  Hansen  announced  a  change  In 
;f.ci.il  policy  thenceforth,  no  student  was 
to  oe  assigned  to  the  Special  Academic  Track 
without  first  being  evaluated  by  a  clinical 
psychoiogisi  and.  11  uecebsury.  undergoing 
.in  individual  test  of  abuity.  In  September 
of  that  year  1.27'2  students,  either  already  in 
tie  Special  Academic  Track  or  about  to  be 
enr.'Ued  in  it  ou  the  leo-uunendations  of 
the.r  leachera  and  principals,  were  reevalu- 
ated by  the  psychologists  under  the  new  or- 
der As  a  result  of  this  reevaluation  approxi- 
mately 8'20,  alraoet  two-thlrds,  were  discov- 
ered to  have  been  improperly  Judged  as  re- 
quiring assignment  to  the  Special  Academic 
curriculum  Dr  Hansen's  comment  on  this 
Incident  Is  instructive 

■Q  Dr  Hansen,  were  you  surprised  by  the 
•  •  •  results  of  the  testing,  this  crash  pro- 
gram testing,  did  sou  expect  that  result'.' 

A  I  am  not  surprised  by  the  result  be- 
c.iuse  when  moving  in  the  direction  •  *  * 
of  developing  a  special  program  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  those  who  by  endowment 
seem  mentahj  rctardf-.  and  those  who  are 
culturally  handicapped.  •  •  •  it  seems  to 
:ne  we  c^uld  expect  a  .artatlon  of  this  kind 
m  terms  of  the  evaluations  and  Judgments  of 
principals   •    •    V"   iTr.  405-406.) 

This  acknowledgment  of  the  probability  of 
"vuiiatlon  '  in  Judgn>«nts  regarding  the  aca- 
demic needs  of  the  disadvantaged  student 
betrays  the  fatal  weakness  In  the  track  sys- 
tem In  Uie  1963  incident  60"  of  the  prln- 
clp.tls — and  teachers' — evaluations  were 
overruled  only  because  experts  apparently 
better  able  or  better  equipped  were  called  In 
to  analyze  these  students.  But  what  of  the 
thousands  of  students  not  reevaluated  with 
such  close  scrutiny '  One  can  only  speculate, 
for  example,  how  many  students  left  in  the 
General  Track  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
useful  vocation  are  there  because  of  a  "vari- 
ation" in  Judgment.  Surely  the  same  con- 
siderations that  led  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers to  misjudge  82U  students  In  1965— grades, 
behavior,  lest  scores,  etc  —can  work  to  the 
detruaent  of  any  disadvantaged  child,  even 
If  he  IS  not  recommended  for  downgrading 
to  the  Special  Academic  Track.  A  child's  fu- 
ture is  entitled  to  Judgments  giving  better 
odds  than  one  out  of  three."' 

The  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  real 
tragedy  of  mlsjudgment*  about  the  disad- 
vantaged student's  abilities  Is.  as  described 
earlier,  the  likelihood  that  the  student  will 
act  out  that  Judgment  and  confirm  It  by 
achieving  only  at   the  expected   level  "••   In- 
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»«>  See.  641..  Roeenthai  ft  Jacobaen,  supra 

Note  135 


■"Evidence  of  the  Impact  of  the  new  re- 
gime Is  startling  In  some  Instances.  As  Table 
A  (Section  D.  supra)  shows,  there  was  an 
overall  decline  In  enrollments  In  the  Special 
Academic  Track  In  1965.  In  some  schools  the 
drop  was  extreme,  suggesting  a  high  inci- 
dence of  mlsjudgments  prior  to  1965  This  is 
evident  In  these  junior  high  schools.  Browne, 
a  decline  of  17  S'^  (25  1<T-  to  7  8";  »:  Douglass. 
14  7^c-  (33  3''  to  8  en  ):  Sousa,  12.9''  1 16  3  "■ 
to  34'--);  Hlne,  10.0^.  (14  1-:  to  4.1^1; 
Shaw,  8.0'".  (36  C"..  to  280')  Two  Senior 
high  schools  had  significant  declines:  Dun- 
bar, 69%  iieT"^.  to  9  8'"r);  Cardozo.  6.2'': 
1 18  2^c  to  laC".  )  All  of  these  are  low-middle 
or  low  Income,  ahnost  all-Negro,  schools. 
tSee  Tables  B  and  C.  Section  D.  supra  ) 

'•»  Another  result  can  be  the  student's  dis- 
enchantment with  school,  causing  him  to 
drop  out  before  graduating.  Plaintiffs  have 
charged  the  track  system  with  causing  drop- 
outs; defendants  claim  that  it  Increases  the 
schools  holding  power.  The  evidence  on  the 
matter  la  extremely  confused,  though. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  District  does  have  » 


deed.  It  may  be  even  worse  than  that,  for 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  performance  In 
fact  declines.  (Tr.  1727.  1785-1789,  1792- 
1796.)"*  And  while  the  tragedy  of  mlsjudg- 
ments can  occur  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  Is  reason  to  believe  the 
track  system  compounds  the  risk. 

First,  the  fundamental  commitment  of  the 
track  system  Is  to  educate  ability,  not  Just 
the  student.'"  By  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ity of  deciding  who  gets  what  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  school  system  places 
a  dear  price  on  teacher  mlsjudgments.  Thus, 
when  a  mlsjudgment  does  occur,  the  result 
will  be  institutionally  to  shunt  the  student 
into  a  curriculum  placed  to  his  presumed 
abilities,  where  he  Is  likely  to  progress  only 
at  the  speed  at  which  he  Is  taught.'"  A 
sixth-grade  student  nourished  on  third-grade 


dropout  problem.  In  1963.  37%  of  the  1960 
tenth  grade  class  did  not  graduate,  making 
the  District  the  third  worst  o*  19  large-city 
school  systems  In  the  country— better  than 
only  New  York  and  Detroit.  However,  the 
trend  In  this  regard  has  been  upward  In  the 
past  several  years,  albeit  slowly.  (Ex.  45;  Ex. 
A-3,  p  60.)  On  the  other  hand,  other  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  number  of  dropouts 
Is  Increasing.  (Ex.  C-2.)  Almost  all  of  tbece 
are  Negroes  from  the  Special  Academic  and 
General  Tracks,  at  both  Junior  and  senior 
high  levels — although  1964  figures  show  an 
Increase  In  dropouts  from  the  Regular  Track 
as  well.  (Ex.C-21.) 

Given  the  conflicting  and  Incomplete  data, 
the  court  has  been  unable  to  establish  a  clear 
link  between  tracking  and  dropouts,  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  problem  of  the  Inadequate 
dflta  Is  well  analyzed  In  Exhibit  A-3.  pp. 
57  60. 

"•  One  striking  item  of  evidence  In  this 
regard  reveals  that,  in  reading  achievement 
In  the  District  schools,  67.2%  of  the  stu- 
dents are  reading  at  or  above  grade  level  In 
Grade  3  but  by  Grade  8  that  per  cent  has 
dropped  to  less  than  half  (45.6%).  (Ex,  A-3, 
p  27  ) 

This  pattern  Is  also  reflected  In  1966  teet 
scores.  Thus,  on  second,  fourth  and  sixth 
grade  reading  tests  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Per  cent  of  elementary  school  classes 
at  or  above  median:  Grade  2 — 50%;  Grade 
4 — 44'>;  Grade  6 — 36%. 

(2)  Per  cent  of  elementary  schools  at  or 
above  median:  Grade  2 — 54'"o;  Grade  4 — 
38%;  Grade  6—20%. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  low  scoring 
schools  were  the  lower-Income,  Negro  or 
predominantly  Negro  schools.  (See  generally 
Court  Ex.  4.) 

At  the  Junior  high  school  level  (ninth 
grade) .  20  of  the  25  schools  were  below 
median  (from  2  to  14  points);  all  but  two 
had  virtually  all-Negro  enrollments,  and  the 
two  exceptions  were  only  slightly  below 
median.  The  income  levels  ranged  from  the 
poorest  to  one  predominantly  Negro  school 
at  the  $8,000-$8.999  level;  the  mean  Income 
level  was  about  94.500  (See  ibid.) 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  (11th 
grade),  six  of  the  11  high  schools  were  below 
median.  Again  the  pattern  was  for  the  lower 
Income  Negro  schools  to  gravitate  toward 
the  bottom.  (See  ibid.)  That  senior  high 
schools  might  appear  to  be  relatively  better 
off  Is  misleading,  since  between  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  the  system  loses  many 
Negroee  from  the  General  and  Special  Aca- 
demic Tracks.  See  Note  143  supra. 

'♦»  Hansen  44. 

"•Defendants'  witness,  Dr.  Dalley.  pointed 
to  another  risk  of  reinforcing  a  child's  pres- 
ent disabilities — the  lack  of  contact  with  stu- 
dents having  a  command  of  standard  Eng- 
lish. The  homogeneous  class,  by  grouping 
students  similarly  handicapped,  removes  a 
source  of  stimulation  available  In  a  mlxed- 
*bUlty  setting.  (Tr.  6386-6387.) 


Instruction  la  apt  to  flnteb  thft  year  with  a 
third-grade  education;  yet  the  haunting 
question:   could  he  have  done  better? 

Another  aspect  of  tbe  track  eyatem's  em- 
phasis on  ability  U  the  distinctly  competitive 
atmosphere  Injected  Into  the  curriculum.  In- 
deed, competition  la  the  Intent,  for  It  la  com- 
petition that  Dr.  Hansen  relies  upon  as  the 
spur  to  Individual  efforts  to  achieve  and  rise 
up.  But  In  a  school  ayatem  aucb  aa  the  Dis- 
trict's where  well  over  half  of  the  students 
come  from  Impoverished  backgrounds  and 
90%  are  born  Into  a  world  where  the  color  of 
their  skin  makes  life  an  Inevitable  struggle 
simply  to  obtain  equality,  turning  the  pur- 
suit of  education  Into  yet  another  competi- 
tion Is  Just  unfair.  Aa  might  be  expected.  In 
such  a  setting  the  race  goes  to  the  swift;  and 
to  the  child  disadvantaged  only  by  birth- 
right can  go  a  aecond-claas  education. 

The  third  feature  of  the  track  system  Is  its 
tendency  to  reinforce  the  psychological  Im- 
pact of  being  adjudged  of  low  ability.  By 
consigning  students  to  specifically  deslg;nated 
curricula,  the  track  system  makes  highly  vis- 
ible the  student's  status  within  the  school 
structure.  To  the  unlearned,  tracks  can  be- 
come pwjorative  labels,  symptomatic  of  which 
Is  the  recent  abandonment  of  the  suggestive 
"Basic"  for  the  more  euphemistic  "Special 
Academic"  as  the  nomenclature  of  the  lowest 
track,"''  And  even  If  a  student  may  be  un- 
aware of  labels,  he  cannot  Ignore  the  physi- 
cal fact  of  being  separated  from  his  fellow 
students. 

None  of  this  la  to  auggeat  either  that  a 
student  should  be  aheltered  from  the  truth 
about  his  academic  deflclenclea  or  that  In- 
struction cannot  take  account  of  varj'lng 
levels  of  ability.  It  is  to  aay  that  a  system  that 
preeumee  to  tell  a  student  what  his  ability 
is  and  what  he  can  aucceaafully  learn  incurs 
an  obligation  to  take  account  of  the  psy- 
chological damage  that  can  come  from  such 
an  encounter  between  the  atudent  and  the 
school;  and  to  be  certain  that  it  la  In  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  whether  the  student's  deficien- 
cies are  true,  or  only  apparent.  The  District 
of  Columbia  school  ayatem  has  not  shown 
that  It  la  in  auch  a  position. 

OPINION  or  LAW 

/.  Preoiew 

A  preliminary  matter  concerns  identifica- 
tion of  the  governing  oonstltutlonal  prin- 
ciples. In  BolHng  v.  Sharpe.  847  U.S.  497 
(1954),  the  companion  to  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  847  U.S.  488  (1964),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  equal  protection  clause's 
proscription  against  de  jure  school  segre- 
gation—segregatltHi  directly  intended  or 
mandated  by  law  or  otherwise  issuing  from 
an  official  racial  classification — was  an  ele- 
ment of  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  thereby  ai^Ucable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  so  doing  the  Court 
postponed  consideration  of  which  additional 
doctrines  of  equal  protection  due  proceaa  in- 
cludes, at  least  insofar  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  concerned. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  Court  haa 
found  the  due  process  clatiae  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  elastic  enough  to  em- 
brace not  only  the  Flirt"*  and  Fourth 
Amendments,'*  but  the  self-incrimination 
clauses  of  the  Plfth.>*>  the  speedy  trial,  con- 
frontation and  asBlttance  of  cotinsel  clatises 
of  the  Sixth,'*'  and  the  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  clause  of  the  Eighth.'**  In  &o 
doing  the  Court  has  responded  with  Implicit 


'•'  Compare  Hansen  4«-47. 

>•»   Near  v.  Minnesota,  388  UjB.  697  (1931 1  ■ 

'"Wolf  V.  Colorado,  3S8  U.S.  35   (1949). 

'»  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1   (1964). 

'"  Klopfer  V.  Worth  Carolina.  —  U.S. — .  87 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  988  (1967);  Pointer  v.  Texas, 
380  U.S.  400  (1985);  Gideon  v.  Wainwright. 
372  U.S.  336  (1963). 

'■•'Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660 
(1962). 


and  understandable  revtUslon  to  invitations 
to  distinguish  between  the  core  and  sub- 
stance of  a  constitutional  right  and  its  sup- 
posed mere  incidents  or  excrescences.'** 

In  the  meantime  the  equal  protection 
clauEe  has  consolidated  its  position  as  the 
cqttlng  edge  of  our  expanding  constitutional 
liberty  ^";  and  a  constitutional  amendment, 
the  Twenty-third,  has  struck  at  the  idea  that 
denizens  of  the  District  are  second-class  citi- 
zens. Apart  from  these  poat-Bolling  transi- 
tions Is  the  consideration  which  Boiling  it- 
self adumbrated,  at  once  eminently  com- 
monsenslble  and  yet  rooted  deep  In  the 
theory  of  federalism;  It  is  "unthinkable." 
347  U.S.  at  600.  that  school  practices  which 
the  Constitution  forbids  in  New  York. 
Birmingham  and  Los  Angeles  it  should  for- 
give In  Washington,  DC.  "(T]he  District  of 
O^Iumbla  Is  not  a  provincial  community  but 
the  cosmopolitan  capital  of  a  nation  that 
professes  democracy."  Carr  v.  Coming,  86 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  173,  192,  183  P.  2d  14,  33  (1950) 
(Edgerton,  J.,  dissenting) . 

Prom  these  considerations  the  court 
draws  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  i" — the  equal 
protection  clause  In  Its  application  to  public 
school  education — Is  In  Its  full  sweep  a  com- 
ponent of  due  process  binding  on  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

To  fathom  and  apply  the  content  of  the 
principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
Is  the  court's  next  project.  As  every  student 
of  the  Constitution  knows,  the  Intense  de- 
bate over  racial  segregation  In  the  schools 
has  clustered  around  two  seminal  concepts: 
de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  TTie  first 
of  these,  as  already  indicated,  adverts  to 
segregation  specifically  mandated  by  law  or 
by  public  policy  pursued  under  color  of  law; 
this  Is  the  segregation  unequivocally  de- 
nounced by  Boiling  and  Brown.  School  seg- 
regation is  de  facto  when  it  results  from  the 
action  of  pupil  assignment  policies  not  based 
on  race  upon  social  or  other  conditions  for 
which  government  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible >*•;  whether  segregation  so  occasioned 
does  fall  within  Broum'a  proscription  the 
Supreme  Court  haa  not  yet  considered  or 
decided.  A  third  equal  protection  approach  to 
the  problems  presented  by  this  case  questions 
whether  the  principle  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  does  not  require  that  schools 
must  be  materially  equal  whenever,  for 
whatever  reasons,  these  schools  are  substsin- 
tlally  segregated  racially  or  economically. 

After  briefiy  treating  and  rejecting  plain- 
tiff's unseasonable  argument  Invoking  the 
requirement  that  formerly  (before  1954)  de 
jure  school  systems  affirmatively  "disestab- 
lish" segregation,  the  court  holds  that  a  sep- 
arate-but-equal rule,  a  variation  perhap>s  ot 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537  ( 1896 ) ,  does 
apply,  and  that  violations  of  this  rule  have 
been  recorded  here  in  the  District,  The  court 
then  turns  to  the  optional  zonea  and  teacher 
segregation,  concluding  that  these  practices 
are  condemned  by  de  jure  reasoning.  Next. 
the  court  assesses  the  de  facto  segregation 
question  and  holds  that  the  Diatrtct'a  nelgh- 


'"  E.g.,  see  the  conflicta  in  the  varloua 
opinions  In  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra  Note  151. 
and  Ke-  v.  Calilovnia.  374  U.S.  23  (1963) 

'■•<  Sec  Reitman  v.  Mulkey,  —  U.S.  — .  36 
U.S.L.  Week  4473  (May  29.  1967);  Reynolds 
V.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533  (1964);  Griffin  v.  lUi- 
nois.  351  U.S.  12  (1956):  Goldberg.  Equality 
and  Government  Action.  39  N.T.U.  L.  Rev. 
205  (1964). 

'"  Brown  V.  Boa'd  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483.  493  (1964). 

"*  See  Dowell  v.  School  Board,  W.D.  Okla., 
244  F.  Supp.  871.  976  ( 1985) .  affirmed,  10  Clr.. 
—  F,  2d  —  (Jan,  23,  1967),  cerf.  denied,  — 
U.S.  — .  35  U.S.L.  Week  3419  CUi^y  29.  1967) . 
holding  segregation  ur^constltutlona!  In  part 
because  the  residential  conditions  which  pro- 
duce '.t  had  been  "initiated  by  law." 
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borhood  achool  policy,  as  presently  admin- 
istered at  ieut.  results  tn  harm  co  Negro 
children  and  to  society  which  cannot  con- 
stitutionally be  fully  Justified.  Finally,  the 
court  flnda  that  the  effect  of  the  trade  sys- 
tem la  to  deny  a  majority  of  District  stu- 
dents tlMlr  right  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunltlea. 

//.  Diaeatabltshing  de  jure  iegregation 
Until  1954  the  District  of  Columb.as  pub- 
lic schoola  were  segregated  by  law.  The  ques- 
tion arlBM  of  what  relevance  this  fact  has  to 
a  segregation  suit  launched  In  19(56. 

Plaintiffs   press    the   argument    that   effec- 
tively to  "dlseatabllsh"  de  jure  segregation — 
no  mattw  what  the  law  on  de  facto  segrega- 
tion— a  school  board  must  adopt  an  assign- 
ment lystam  which  will  achieve  substantial 
actual  Integration.  Indeed,  considerable  ap- 
parent  support    In    precedent    can    be   mar- 
shalled In  defense  of  this  poettlon.  Including 
the  Office  of  Education  desegregation  guide- 
lines, which  In  some  cases  require  minimi  m 
percentages  of  actual   integration,  45  C.FJR. 
i  IBl.M   (Supp.  1967):   the  accent  in  all  the 
recent  cases  on   a   desegregation    plan    that 
"works"    and   gets   •objective"    results,   e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Jefferson  County.  5  Clr..  372 
F.  ad  «3e.  847   (19e7)«'":   Bradley  v.  School 
Board.  4  Clr..  345  F.  2d  310.  322^23   (1965) 
(Sobeloff  and  Bell.  JJ  ,  concurring  In  parti; 
Dove  V.  Parham.  8  Clr..  282  F.  2d  256  ( I960i ; 
and    the  Fifth   and   Eighth   Circuits'   recent 
rejection  In  Its  application  to  desegregation 
suits  of  the  Briggs  v    Elliot.  ED.SC  .  132  P 
Supp.  778.  777  ( 1955) .  "the  Constitution  •  •  • 
does  not  require  Integration"  dictum.  Jeffer- 
»on   County,   supra.    372    F     2d    at   861-872: 
Kemp  Y.  Beasley.  8  Clr.  352  F   2d  14  (1965). 
All   this   learning,   however,   has   been    ap- 
plied primarily  in  situations  where  not  only 
the  condition  of  segregation  persists,  but  the 
a&me  students  attend  the  very  schools  they 
were  attending  before  '•desegregation."  The 
courts  have  shown  less  inclination  to  apply 
It  to  situations  In  which  a  complete  revamp- 
ing of  the  school  system  Into  neighborhood 
schools   proves    to    have   segregatory    effects. 
See,  e.g.,  D^via  v.  Board  of  School  Comm'rs, 
6  Ctr..  8M  F.  2d  896.  900  n.  la   (1968).  The 
Office    of    Education    percentage    guidelines 
themaelvea   do   not   apply    to   desegregation 
plana   entailing  establishment   of   nelghtKir- 
hood  echools.  See  45  CPR.   iJ  181.31-181  35 
(Supp.  1967). 

The  argument  can  be  made,  however,  that 
even  In  these  situations  the  court  has  the 
power,  though  not  necessarily  the  duty,  to 
Insist  on  a  degree  of  actual  integration.'" 
Twin  considerations  could  be  thought  to  un- 
derlie such  a  remedy.  One.  the  court  Is  en- 
titled to  real  assurance  that  the  School  Board 
has  abandoned  its  earlier  unconstitutional 
policy  of  segregation,  assurance  which  only 
the  objective  fact  of  actual  integration  can 
adequately  provide,  inasmuch  as  only  that 
ta  "clearly  Inconsistent  with  a  continuing 
policy  of  compulsory  racial  segregation." 
Oibaon  ».  Board  of  Public  Iristructton.  5  Clr.. 
372  F.  Sd  763,  766  (1959).  Two.  the  entire 
commuBlty,  white  and  black,  whoee  own  at- 
titude toward  Negro  schoola  is  what  stigma- 
tizes those  schools  as  inferior,  must  be  dis- 
abused of  any  assumption  that  the  schools 
are  still  officially  segregated,  an  assumptton 
it  might  cling  to  If  after  supposed  "deseg- 
regation" the  schools  remained  segregated  In 
fact."* 


IT  The  opinion  reported  in  372  P  ad  Is  by 
Judge  Wisdom  for  the  panel.  The  cose  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  en  banc  on 
March  39,  1967.  which  adopted  Judge  Wis- 
dom's opinion,  though  prefl.tlng  it  with  six 
paragraphs  of  text. 

u*11Ua  la  one  of  the  holdings,  or  readings, 
of  Dowell  V.  Scfiool  Board,  supra  Note  156 

"*  Compare  the  NXJlB's  remedy  of  perma- 
nently "disestablishing"  company-domi- 
nated unions,  which  it  announced  in  Car- 


But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  argument 
in  the  large,  the  court  is  not  disposed  to 
grant  relief  on  Its  basis  In  this  case,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  Is  a  failure  of  proof. 
PlainUiTs  have  not  supplied  the  <  ourt  with 
the  necessary  data  as  to  the  degree  of  actual 
integration  in  the  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing Boiling,  which  obviously  under  this  the- 
ory form  the  crucial  penod  *  Although  sub- 
stantial segregation  w.ia  an  Inevitable  re.sult 
of  adoption  of  the  neighborhood  plan  in  1954, 
without  hard  flgvirea  the  court  cannot  he  as- 
sured that  actual  Integration  was  then  so 
minor  as  to  Justify  relief 

Second  the  argument  l.s  untimely  This 
suit  W£w  begun  12  years  after  the  Institution 
of  the  neighborhood  school  policy,  making 
the  policy  older  than  most  of  tht  ftudents 
today  attending  the  local  schools  M.iny  con- 
current causes  have  combined  with  the 
Board's  1954  decisions  In  the  evolution  of 
present  reality  If  the  segregation  in  the  Dis- 
trict's schools  is  not  currently  objectionable 
under  either  an  independent  de  facto  <  r  de 
]ure  rationale  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
strike  It  down  merely  because  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  failed  u>  produce  suffli- 
cient  integration  when  it  replaced  in  overt 
de  jure  system  13  years  ago 

///.  Separate  but  unequal 

Section  III  of  the  findings  above  tran- 
scribes the  court's  conclusions  respecting  the 
comparative  inferiority  which  vexee  the  typi- 
cal predominantly  Negro  school  In  the  Dis- 
trict. The  major  findings  can  be  orlefly  re- 
stated here.  First,  the  school  system's  most 
ancient  and  dilapidated  buildings  can  be 
found  in  the  low  Income  areas-  which  In 
Washington  means  In  the  Negro  ghettos. 
There  the  typical  school  building  is  nearly 
60  years  old:  the  median  building  age  else- 
where In  the  city  Is  approximately  40  years. 

The  predominantly  (i.e.  85-100' v  )  Negro 
schools  sUiTer  from  drastic  student  over- 
crowding ( the  median  in  1966-66  for  the  107 
predominantly  Negro  elementary  schools: 
115%  of  capacity,  which  qualifies  as  an  emer- 
gency situation),  even  while  the  85-100' V 
white  schools  flourish  with  empty  seats  and 
classrooms  (their  median:  77'"f).  The  dis- 
tinction Is  almost  systematic.  In  the  sense 
that  virtually  every  predominantly  Negro 
school  Is  more  crowded  than  the  majority  of 
predominantly  white  schools. 

By  virtue  of  the  compound  of  several  in- 
dividual Ingredients  of  Imbalance,  the  teach- 
ers at  the  predominantly  white  schools  are  a 
clear  class  above  predominantly  Negro 
school  faculties  in  quality.  Teachers  at  these 
latter  schools  have  bad  much  less  teaching 
exp>erience  than  their  colleagues  In  the  pre- 
dominantly white  schools,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  of  them  have  only  temporary 
licenses,  signifying  their  failure  to  compile 
the  qualifications  demanded  by  the  school 
system  for  tenured  positions;  indeed,  almost 
all  the  schools  except  those  predominantly 
white  must  deal  with  a  surfeit  of  temporary 
teachers  The  large  number  of  teachers  with 
graduate  degrees  in  the  predominantly  white 
schools  Is  a  feature  the  predominantly  Negro 
schools  do  not  equal.  The  fact  that  median 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  predominant- 
ly Negro  elementary  schools  has  been  a  clear 
$100  below  the  figure  for  predominant- 
ly white  schools,  and  $132  below  the  schools 
west  of  the  Park,  summarizes  all  the  In- 
equalities above,  and  perhaps  significant 
others 

Every  stucient  wUhln  the  boundaries  of 
predominantly  whlt°  schools  gets  a  chance 
to  attend  kindergarten  in  his  neighborhood 
school:  the  comparable  opportunity  Is  avail- 
able In   the  predominantly  Negro  neighbor- 


hoods only  If  classroom  space  la  avail- 
able—and often  It  Is  not.  In  view  of  society's 
growing  awareness  that  the  children  of  the 
slums  absolutely  must  be  brought  Into  the 
culturally  rich  atmosphere  of  the  school  at 
the  earliest  age — three  or  four  If  possible — 
this  failure  In  many  Negro  neighborhoods 
to  provide  even  kindergarten  training,  freely 
available  In  the  white  districts,  cannot  but 
be  disquieting. 

The  predominantly  Negro  schools,  thus, 
are  at  severe  comparative  disadvantage  in 
major  respecU.  True,  large  dosages  of  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  are  Infused  Into 
the  slum  schools  and  those  alone  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,""  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.""  and  the  Im- 
pact aid  legislation.""  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, requires  more  than  nominal  local  con- 
tributions, and  so  they  have  all  but  nil  ef- 
fect on  how  the  Board  disburses  Its  own  as- 
sets. Furthermore,  these  statutes  are  mani- 
festly intended  to  provide  extraordinary  serv- 
ices at  the  slum  schools,  not  merely  to  com- 
pensate for  Inequalities  produced  by  local 
sch(X)l  boards  in  favor  of  their  middle-In- 
come schools.  Thus,  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  curing  any  Inequalities  for  which  the 
Board  Is  otherwise  responsible. 

Taking  what  has  been  called  "a  'new'  ap- 
proach to  litigation  over  racial  Imbalance."  ■* 
the  court  considers  whether  these  docu- 
mented Inequalities  in  the  predominantly 
Negro  schools  deny  the  children  who  are  as- 
signed by  defendants  to  attend  them  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  However  the  Supreme  Court 
ultimately  decides  the  question  of  a  school 
board's  duty  to  avoid  pupll-asslgnment  poli- 
cies which  lead  to  de  facto  segregation  by 
race  and  class,  it  should  be  clear  that  If 
whites  and  Negroes,  or  rich  and  poor,  are  to 
be  consigned  to  separate  schools,  pursuant  to 
whatever  policy,  the  minimum  the  Constitu- 
tion will  require  and  guarantee  Is  that  for 
their  objectively  measurable  aspects  these 
schools  be  run  on  the  basis  of  real  equality, 
at  least  unless  any  inequalities  are  ade- 
quately Justified. 

To  Invoke  a  separate-but-equal  principle  Is 
bound  to  stir  memories  of  the  bygone  days  of 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163  US.  537  (1896).  To 
the  extent  that  Plessy's  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  was  merely  a  condition  the  Supreme 
Court  attached  to  the  states'  power  delib- 
erately to  segregate  school  children  by  race, 
Its  relevance  of  course  does  not  survive 
Frou'n.  Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  the  Plessy 
rule,  as  strictly  construed  In  cases  like  Su-eat 
V.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629  (1950),  Is  a  reminder 
of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  the  courts 
for  Insuring  that  disadvantaged  minorities 
receive  equal  treatment  when  the  crucial 
right  to  public  education  la  concerned,""  It 
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penter  Steel  Co..  76  N.L  R  B.  670  ( 1948  i  .  See 
Preund,  Civil  Rights  and  the  Limits  of  Laic, 
14  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  199.  205  (1964) 

'•"The  only  figures  In  the  record  are  the 
meigre  ones  reported  in  Findings  I-D 


"■42  U.S.C.  55  2781-2791  (1964),  as 
amended. 

""20U.S.C.  51  241-a— 241-1  (Supp.  I  1965). 

>"  30  U.S.C.  55  236-244  (1964).  as  amend- 
ed, 20  U.S.C.  5  244(8)    (Supp.  I  1965). 

'»'  See  T.  Emerson.  D.  Haber  &  N.  Dorsen, 
PollUcal  and  Civil  Rights  In  the  United 
States  1779  (3d  ed.  1967) .  See  also  Rousselot, 
Achieving  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
for  Negroes  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
North  and  West:  The  Emerging  Bole  for 
Private  Constitutional  Litigation,  35  Goo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  698.  712-717  (1967);  HorowlU. 
Unseparate  but  Unequal — The  Emerging 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Issue  in  Public 
School  Education,  13  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  1H7 
(1966). 

'"  The  crime  which  Plessy  committed  was 
that  In  applying  its  standard  it  concluded 
that  de  jure  segregated  facilities  were  or 
or  could  be  equal.  The  Court,  ruling  in 
Broirn  that  deliberately  segregated  schools 
were  inherently  unequal,  Implicitly  accepted 
the  separate  but  equal  frame  of  reference, 
exploding  It  from  the  inside  so  far  as  Its 
.application  to  de  jure  schools  was  concerned. 


can  validly  claim  ancestry  for  the  modem 
rule  the  court  here  recognizes  It  was  in  the 
latter  days  of  Plessy  that  the  rule  of  actual 
equality  began  regularly  to  be  applied.  At 
that  time  de  jure  segregation  was  of  very 
shaky  status,  morrllr.  socially  and  constitu- 
tionally; so  It  Is  with  de  facto  segregation  to- 
day. If  In  either  circumstance  school  boards 
choose  not  to  Integrate.  It  Is  Just  and  right 
that  courts  hold  these  segregated  schools  to 
standards  of  material  equality.  Of  course, 
however,  there  are  Important  differences  be- 
tween the  doctrines  old  and  new.  Under 
Plessy's  provisions  once  a  court  discovered  a 
substantial  inequality  between  white  and 
Negro  schools  Its  Inquiry  apparently  came  to 
an  end:  even  strong  Justification  underlying 
the  inequality  could  not  deprive  the  Negro 
student  of  his  right  to  Judicial  relief.  No 
court  would  advance  so  absolutist  an  ap- 
proach outside  the  de  jure  framework. 

The  constitutional  principle  from  which 
this  modern  separate-but-equal  rule  draws 
Its  sustenance  Is,  of  course,  equal  protection. 
Orthodox  equal  protection  doctrine  can  be 
encapsulated  In  a  single  rule :  government  ac- 
tion which  without  Justification  imposes  un- 
equal burdens  or  awards  unequal  benefits 
Is  unconstitutional.  The  complaint  that 
analytically  no  violation  of  equal  protection 
vests  unless  the  Inequalities  stem  from  a 
deliberately  discriminatory  plan  ""  is  simply 
false.  Whatever  the  law  was  once,  It  Is  a 
testament  to  our  mattirlng  concept  of  equal- 
ity that,  with  the  help  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  last  decade,  we  now  firmly 
recognize  that  the  arbitrary  quality  of 
thoughtlessness  can  be  as  disastrous  and  un- 
fair to  private  rights  and  the  pubUc  interest 
as  the  perversity  of  a  willful  scheme."' 

Theoretically,  therefore,  purely  Irrational 
inequalities  even  between  two  schcxils  in  a 
culturally  homogeneous,  uniformly  white 
suburb  would  raise  a  real  constitutional 
question.  But  In  cases  not  involving  Negroes 
or  the  poor,  courts  will  hesitate  to  enforce 
the  seporate-but-equal  rule  rigorously. 
TTirough  use  of  a  generous  de  minimis  rule 
or  of  a  relaxed  Justification  doctrine,  cw 
simply  In  the  name  of  Institutional  comity, 
courts  will  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  Inequal- 
Ity-prixiuclng  play,  and  delay,  in  the  Joints 
of  the  educational  system.  But  the  law  Is  too 
deeply  committed  to  the  real,  not  merely 
theoretical  (and  present,  not  deferred)  equal- 
ity of  the  Negro's  educational  experience  to 
compromise  Its  diligence  for  any  of  these 
reasons  when  cases  raise  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  poor.  Further,  the  inequality  of  a 
predominantly  Negro  school  Is  most  often 
no  mere  random  fortuity  unlikely  to  per- 
sist or  rectir,  as  those  proposed  rules  Im- 
pliedly regard  it.  It  Is  Instead  just  one  more 
exemplification  of  a  disheartening  and  seem- 
ingly Inexorable  principle:  segregated  Negro 
schools,  however  the  segregation  is  caused,  axe 
demonstrably  Inferior  In  fact.  This  principle 
Is  unanimously  attested  to  by  reports  from 
every  quarter.  E.g.,  U.S.  Comm'n  on  Civil 
Rights,  Public  Schools  North  and  West  316- 
226    (1962);   Silverman,  Crisis  in  Black  and 


"•See  Kaplan,  Segregation  Litigation  and 
the  Schools— Part  11:  The  General  Northern 
Problem,  56  Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  167,  168-169  n.3 

( 1963 ) . 

'"See  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  226 
(1962):  discrlminatlon-ln-fact  Is  bad  when 
It  "reflects  no  policy,  but  simply  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action."  (Justice  Brennan's 
emphasis.)  The  record  here  indicates,  more- 
over, that  not  all  the  Inequalities  have  been 
thoughtless. 

The  government  classification  in  this  case 
results  from  the  neighborhood  policy  which 
assigns  students  according  to  residential 
zones,  and  also  from  the  numerous  but  de- 
liberate government  sdlocatlve  decisions  the 
sum  of  which  represents  the  inequalities  the 
court  has  found. 


White  263-363  (19«6):  National  Asa'n  of  In- 
tergroup  Relations  Officiala  ^NAIRO) ,  Public 
School  Segregation  in  the  North  34-35  (1963) ; 
Dentler,  Barriers  to  Northern  School  De- 
segregation, In  The  Negro  American  473,  473 
(K.  Clark  &  T.  Parsons  ed.  1966);  Peck  & 
Cohen,  The  Social  Context  of  De  Facto  School 
Segregation.  16  W.  Res  L.  Rev.  673,  590,  593- 
694  (1966). 

In  any  event  the  particular  Inequalities 
which  have  been  uncovered  In  the  course  of 
this  very  long  trial  easily  suffice  to  lay  the 
predicate  for  an  equal  protection  violation; 
as  the  Task  Force  commented,  they  may 
well  spell  the  margin  between  "superior  and 
Inferior  education."  (Ex.  A-3,  p.  19.)  If  any 
countervailing  advantages  favor  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools,'""  defendants  have 
failed  to  highlight  them. 

And  here,  too,  there  Is  an  absence  of  con- 
vincing Justification  for  the  discriminations. 
The  school  system's  failure  to  keep  up  with 
burgeoning  population  in  the  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods explains  several  of  the  Inequalities, 
thereby  showing  that  the  Board  cannot  be 
charged  with  having  schemed  their  eventua- 
tion.  But  the  element  of  deliberate  discrim- 
ination Is  as  Indicated  above,  not  one  of 
the  requisites  of  an  equal  protection  viola- 
tion; and,  given  the  high  standards  which 
pertain  when  racial  minorities  and  the  poor 
are  denied  equal  educational  opportunity. 
see  pp.  163-166,  infra.  Justification  must  be 
In  terms  not  of  excusing  reasons  of  this 
stripe  but  of  positive  social  interests  pro- 
tected or  advanced.  A  related  line  of  defense 
is  that  the  school  administration,  through 
its  six-year  building  plan,  la  moving  to  close 
at  least  the  most  glaring  inequalities.  But 
that  a  party  Is  In  process  of  cvirlng  illegal- 
ity, although  that  clrctimstance  may  affect 
the  relief  which  equity  finally  grants,  does 
not  oust  the  court  from  its  Jurisdiction  to 
declare  the  constitutional  wrong.  See  United 
States  V.  W.  T.  Grant  Co..  346  V3.  629,  632 
(1963). 

The  failure  to  Justify  the  teacher  In- 
equalities can  also  be  confirmed.  The  attri- 
butes of  individual  schools'  faculties  are  nat- 
ural outgrowths  of  the  methods  by  which 
teachers  are  assigned  to  the  schools.  And  the 
court  has  already  found  that  teacher  assign- 
ment has  been  characterized  by  unconstitu- 
tional racial  considerations.  Absent  strong 
evidence,  the  court  will  not  assume  that  the 
superiorities  In  the  qualifications  of  the  pre- 
dominantly white  schools'  faculties  are  un- 
related to  the  Infirmities  In  the  appointment 
process. 

The  final  question  concerns  the  remedy 
to  be  administered  for  relief  of  the  Inequali- 
ties here  identified.  Once  the  showing  of  In- 
equality Is  completed,  it  may  be  that  until  It 
Is  eliminated  the  Negro  student  has  the 
right  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  advantaged 
white  schools,  as  he  did  during  Plessy's  reign 
under  similar  circumstances.  See  Missouri  ex 
rel.  Gaines  v.  Canada,  306  U.S.  337  (1938). 
He  certainly  is  entitled  to  appropriate  In- 
junctive relief  directed  at  phasing  out  the 
Inequality.  These  two  considerations  coalesce 
In  the  remedy  the  court  is  ordering  for  over- 
crowding: that  the  Board  transport  volun- 
teering Negro  students  from  the  city's  over- 
crowded elementary  schools  Into  the  partly 
vacant  white  schools  west  of  the  Park.  On 
this  score  the  court  Is  Impressed  that  Dr. 
George  Brain,  whom  defendants  qualified  as 
an  expert  on  public  school  administration, 
as  Superintendent  of  Baltimore's  schools  or- 
dered the  busing  of  center  city  Negro  stu- 
dento   into   white   schoola   along   the   city's 


periphery  for  this  precise  reason :  to  even  out 
overcrowding.  At  the  time  of  trial  this  busing 
project  in  Baltimore  was  In  its  third  year. 
Similar  projects  are  under  way  in  other 
cities.  Implicit  in  the  court's  choice  of  rem- 
edy is  the  Judgment  that  the  Board's  open 
transfer  policy,  see  Findings  I-B-3-a,  as  relief 
from  the  disparate  overcrowding  is  unaccept- 
ably  meager.  The  transfer  right  which  places 
the  burden  of  arranging  and  financing  trans- 
portation on  the  elementary  school  children 
Is,  particularly  for  the  poor,  a  sterile  right, 
one  of  form  only. 

The  court  should  add  that  the  integration 
implications  of  this  remedy  are  obvious;  as 
such.  It  gets  cumulative  support  from  the 
court's  de  facto  segregation  holding  spelled 
out  in  Section  V,  where  its  equities  are  more 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  teacher  inequalities  need  no  direct 
rectification  at  this  time.  Pursuant  to  one 
section  of  this  court's  order  entered  for  rea- 
sons apart  from  separate-but-equal,  the 
sch(3ol  system  will  soon  be  integrating  Its 
faculties.  Compliance  with  this  provision  will 
necessarily  encompass  the  reassignment  of 
a  number  of  white  teachers  currently  serving 
at  predominantly  white  schools.  Since  in 
general  these  are  the  best  educated,  longest- 
experienced  and  highest  salaried  teachers  in 
the  system,  integration  will  also  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  equalizing  faculty.  The  court  will 
therefore  defer  formulation  of  specific  pro- 
visions for  faculty  equalization  at  least  until 
the  dust  surrounding  this  fall's  "substan- 
tial" teacher  integration  settles. 

IV.  De  jure  segregation 
A.  Optional  Zones 
Optional  zones,  deviants  from  the  core 
principles  of  a  neighborhood  school  policy, 
allow  students  living  within  their  borders  to 
choose  which  of  two  or  more  schools  they 
win  attend.  In  Washington,  cones  couched 
between  the  Park  and  16th  Street  let  the 
whites  and  Negfoes  In  that  Integrated  neigh- 
borhood attend  either  nearby  predominantly 
(85-100%)  Negro  schools  or  Integrated  or 
white  schools  far  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Park.  In  the  Southwest,  urban  renewal  whites 
and  public  housing  Negroes  may  attend 
either  the  distant,  integrated  Western  High 
School  or  Dunbar,  predominantly  Negro.  The 
theme  which  the  court  finds  runs  through 
these  and  other  optional  zones  recently  abol- 
ished Is  the  school  system's  reluctance  to 
make  white  studenU  attend  primarily  Ne- 
gro schools.'" 


»«See  Leflar  &  Davis,  SegregeUion  in  the 
Public  School*— 19S3.  67  Harv.  h.  Rev.  377, 
398  (1954).  It  Is  Instructive  that  another 
court  has  provided  a  remedy  when  the  only 
disparity  found  was  In  the  number  of  uncer- 
tified teachers.  Matter  of  Sklpwith,  14  Misc. 
ad  326.  180  N.T.S.  3d  863  (Dom.  Bel.  Ot.  1958) . 


»«•  This  reluctance  is  evident  In  other  school 
system  practices  and  incidents:  a.  Two  years 
age  the  boundary  line  between  Rabaut  and 
Paul  Junior  Highs  was  redefined  in  order  to 
avoid  splitting  up  a  small  minority  of  white 
students  between  those  two  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  b.  There  was  an  "optional 
feature"  in  the  Board's  desegregation  plan, 
allowing  students  to  remain  in  the  schools 
they  were  attending  when  Boiling  was 
handed  down  even  If  outside  their  own 
neighborhoods  as  defined  by  the  1954  reor- 
ganization. It  apparently  expired  of  its  own 
terms  no  later  than  1960.  See  Afopp  v.  Board 
of  Educ,  6  Clr..  373  F.  2d  75,  77  (1967); 
Dowell  V.  School  Board,  W.  D.  Okla.,  244  F. 
Supp.  971,  974-975   (1965),  affirmed.  10  Clr., 

F   2d (Jan.  23,  1967),  cert,  denied, 

. U.S. .  35  U.SX.  Week  3419  (May  29. 

1967).  c.  Another  practice  permitted  white 
students  who  alleged  they  wodld  be  psy- 
chologically unnerved  by  Integration  to  flee 
from  the  predominantly  Negro  schooU  In 
their  neighborhoods  Into  pubUc  schools  with 
greater  white  enrollment  elsewhere  In  the 
city,  a  practice  obviously  giving  encourage- 
ment to  misrepresentations  and  to  nascent 
prejudice  In  the  young.  There  is  no  evidence 
as  to  whether  this  practice  or  any  variant 
thereof  la  stlU  in  existence.  See  Oou  v. 
Board  of  Educ..  373  U.S.  683  (1963). 
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To  plAC*  lhi»  case  in  the  larger  perspective. 
It  can  b«  pointed  out  that  an  unwUUngness 
to  pursue  a  aelglU>orhoocl  school  policy 
tbrough  to  Its  logical  consequences  when 
that  eatalla  relegating  whites  to  Negro  schools 
is  not  a  htMX  peculiar  to  local  school  oflB- 
clala.  Tb«  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
schooled  and  toughened  by  a  decade  oX  ex- 
perience with  Southern  desegregation,  was 
recently  moved  to  comment  wearily  on  the 
steadfastness  with  which  those  Southern 
communities  that  have  adopted  neighbor- 
hood school  plans  carve  exceptions  there- 
rrom: 

"As  every  member  of  this  court  knows, 
there  are  neighborhoods  In  the  South  and 
in  every  city  In  the  South  which  contain 
both  Negro  and  white  people  So  far  as  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  no  Board 
of  Education  has  yet  suggested  thai  every 
child  be  required  to  attend  his  'neighborhood 
school'  If  the  neighborhood  school  ts  a  Negro 
school.  Every  board  of  education  has  claimed 
the  right  to  assign  every  white  child  to  a 
school  other  than  the  neighborhood  school 
under  such  circumstances."  '  -' 

Nor  la  this  even  an  exclusive  Southern 
phenomenon;  matoea  the  North  aUnllarly  de- 
rived optional  aones  besmirch  the  suppoeed 
racial  ereahaiuledneas  of  many  school 
boards'  neighborhood  school  policies. '^^ 

Nationally  common  or  not.  these  zones  in 
the  District  produce  de  jure  constitutional 
vlolatlona.  OlTen  their  uiunistakably  segre- 
gatory  aspects  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
broad  ezpreaaloc  In  Ooas  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 373  VJB.  883.  686.  888  (1983).  that  any 
device  which  "promote [s|"  or  Inevitably 
"lends  ItaeU"  to  segregation  la  unconstitu- 
tional, the  optional  zones  might  be  thought 
to  poM  an  easy  equal  protection  question 
Unlike  the  minorlty-to-majorlty  transfer 
struck  In  Oon,  however,  theae  zones  do  allow 
the  Necro  as  well  as  the  white  students  who 
live  within  them  to  choose  a  white  lor  inte- 
grated) rather  than  a  predominantly  Negro 
school;  and  at  first  glance  these  zones  may 
be  thou^t  to  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to 
attident  freettom  of  choice  plans  now  being 
approved  in  the  South,  tf  only  on  a  provi- 
sional baala."*  These  are  plans  which  let  all 
the  BtudCDt*  within  a  school  system  elect 
which  of  two  or  more  schools  they  will 
attend.  On  cloeer  analysis  the  similarity 
vanishes. 

For,  whatever  the  value  of  a  free  choice 
plan  adopted  city- wide,  anomahea  flower 
when  Islands  of  free  choice  are  planted 
selectively  In  the  midst  of  a  neighborhood 
school  system.  These  zones  in  the  District 
admlttMly  Were  created  to  accommodate 
white  fanUllea  anxious  not  to  send  their 
children  to  Negro  schools:  they  were  created 
in  Creatwood,  K&lorama  Triangle,  and  in  the 
Southwest  because  of  the  residence  there  of 
a  significant  number  of  whites,  probably  a 
higher  density  of  white  families,  the  court 
can  note,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Rooae- 
velt.  Oardozo  and  Dunbar  High  School  dis- 
tricts. They  were  not  established  In  any  of 
the  nearly  exclualvely  Negro  neighborhoods 
which  typUy  the  Roosevelt -Cardozo-Dun- 
bar  ewath  of  the  central  city 

Thus  the  racial  basis  for  the  optional 
zonae  becomee  not  only  obvious  but  dis- 
criminatory.   Negro    students    living    in    the 


i»i)at>is  ▼.  Board  of  Se/iool  Commra,  5 
Clr..  384  P.  ad  806.  dOl  1  1964  ) 

•■'  See  I  UA  Civil  Righu  Commn.  Racial 
Isolation  In  the  Schools  62-64  1 1987) :  NAIRO. 
Public  School  Segregation  and  Integration  in 
the  North  35-38  ( 1963  1 . 

'^  Vnift  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Sduo.,  ft  dr..  373  P.  3d  838  ( 1988) .  reaffirmed 
en  Imnc.  —  F.  3d  —  ( March  38,  1887) :  Kemp 
V.  aeastey.  8  Clr..  3S3  F.  ad  14  (1986);  Brad- 
ley T.  School  Board.  4  Clr.,  345  F.  3d  310, 
vaoatad  o»  ottier  frourtds,  383  VA  108 
(1086). 


Dunbar  High  School  district,  but  outside  the 
optional  zone,  and  therefore  compelled  by 
the  neighborhood  school  logic  to  attend 
Dunbar  la  predominantly  Negro  school)  are 
frustrated  in  their  right  to  equal  protection 
when  that  logic  Ls  withheld  from  students 
in  the  Integrated  Southwest  corner  of  the 
Dunbar  district  to  whom  it  equally  applies. 
If  the  neighborhood  policy  anywhere  In  the 
District  IDclu  Negro  students  without  their 
consent  Into  predominantly  Negro  Schools, 
they  certainly  are  entitled  to  the  solace  of 
knowing  that  l/i  similar  clrcuniBtances  con- 
centrations of  whites,  and  Negroes  living 
near  them,  are  not  being  accorded  undue 
dl3erential  treatment  in  other  parts  of  the 
City--' 

One  question  is  left  The  unsupported  ut- 
terance of  a  .school  official  respecting  the 
Dunbar  zone,  but  that  zone  only,  was  that 
whites  in  the  zone  would  sign  up  at  private 
schools  rather  than  attend  the  predominiintly 
Negro  neighborhood  high  school.  Dunbar 
(Tr.  2984-2985  1  Even  If  proved,  that  fact 
cannot  Justify  the  zone.  con.stltutionally 
White  students  cannot  earn  for  themselves 
discriminatory  preferences  by  holding  over 
a  .school  board  the  threat  of  withdrawal  from 
the  public  schools.''  The  court  need  not  und 
does  not  assume  these  students  all  seek  es- 
cape from  Dunbar  because  of  racial  prejudice; 
rather,  the  court  agrees  that  .Negro  ghetto 
schools  like  Dunbar  are  Inherently  unequal 
educationally,  and  .issunies  that  many  white 
students  want  out  for  this  very  reason  But, 
needless  to  say.  that  hardly  secures  their 
right  to  discriminatory  treatment. 

B.  Teacher  and  Principal  Segregation 
1.  Teachers.  It  the  question  was  ever  be- 
clouded by  genuine  doubt,  the  Supreme 
Court  dispelled  doubts  two  terms  hro  In  hold- 
ing that  de  jure  teacher  segregation  Is  Hn 
affront  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  teach- 
ers '"  and  students  alike  Bradley  v  School 
Board.  382  US  !03  il965>  Rogem  v  Paul. 
382  US  198  19651  Teacher  a.'^signment  in 
Washington  on  a  Division  I  II  basis  In  the 
separate-but-equal  regime  before  Bolltng  and 
Brown  was.  of  course,  a  classic  example  of  this 
unconstitutional  practice  And  the  Board's 
policy  decision  in  the  aftermath  of  Balling  to 
let  all  teachers  remain  In  the  schools  to  which 
they  hart  been  racially  a.sslciied  before  1954 
is  a  classic  Illustration  of  unconstitutional 
segregation    perpetuated 

Clearly     this   policy    could    have    been   en- 


'"'  Western,  one  of  the  options  In  each  ot 
the  high  school  zones,  is  an  integrated  school 
(the  only  such  high  schoc>l  !n  the  city  1  the 
white  enrollment  at  which  has  slumped  all 
the  way  from  73'-,  to  41  t  since  1962  De- 
fendant.s  do  not  say  that  the  design  of  these 
Zones  Is  to  infuse  white  students  into  a 
school  In  danger  of  losing  Its  Integrated 
character  Any  argument  that  this  purpose 
underlies  the  zones  would  shipwreck  on  the 
fact  that  two  years  ago,  the  very  time  when 
the  danger  at  Western  was  first  materializ- 
ing, the  Roosevelt -Western  zone  was  amend- 
ed to  include  an  option  to  attend  Wilion 
High  School,  which  is  predominantly  white 

'"*  See  the  cases  establishing  the  crucial 
First  Amendir.ent  doctrine  that  the  danger- 
ous or  violent  reactions  of  listeners  is  no 
reason  for  curbing  the  speaker's  right  to  free 
expression  Eg.  Cox  v  Loutaiana.  379  US 
536  (19651  There  is  a  difference,  of  course 
while  the  police  may  restrain  or  arrest  the 
unruly  onlc^ikers  they  cannot  halt  the  emi- 
gration by  white  families  from  the  city,  or 
bar  them  from  enrolling  their  children  In 
private  schools  Pierre  v  Society  of  Siitern, 
-J68  US   510  11935). 

•^  Carolyn  Stewart,  the  only  teacher  plain- 
tiff, advised  the  court  the  day  trial  began 
that.  wtUle  she  would  remain  nominally  a 
party,  she  disclaimed  all  "financial,  legal,  or 
mc»al  responsibility"  for  counsel,  his  eon- 
duct  and  his  arguments 


Joined  by  an  equity  court  bent  on  remedying 
past  segregation  by  extirpating  all  Its  i>er- 
severlng  Influences.'"'  Moreover,  because  the 
policy,  detrimental  to  Negro  students  in  that 
it  shut  them  in  with  segregated  faculties, 
capitalized  on  a  factual  setting  Itself  the 
product  of  unconstitutional  action.  It  was 
a  continuing  violation  of  the  students'  con- 
stitutional rights.'  " 

Moreover,  the  court  has  found  that,  despite 
the  decision  In  Bolltng,  intentional  teacher 
segregation  in  the  District  still  goes  on,  not 
only  separating  white  from  Negro  teachers 
but  assigning  them  respectively  to  schools 
with  predominantly  white  and  Negro  student 
bodies;  under  these  circumstances  the 
strength  of  the  Rogers  ruling  redoubles.  The 
fact  that  in  many  schools  the  equivalent  of 
token  Integration  hajs  been  carried  out  Is  of 
no  legal  moment;  the  Constitution  Is  not  ap- 
peased by  tokenism.  Therefore,  this  persist- 
ing segregation  Is  plainly  defective,  constitu- 
tionally. 

This  is  certainly  true  to  the  extent  it  Is 
attributable  to  the  segregatory  teacher 
assignment  practices  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent* and  school  principals.  .In  its  find- 
ings, the  court  has  gone  on  to  question 
whether  a  share  of  the  blame  should  not  be 
cixarged  Vi  teachers  the  racial  preferences  of 
a  few  of  whom  the  assistant  superintendents 
may  ha\e  heeded  in  issuing  assignments. 
Teacher  segregation  so  resulting.  It  could  be 
argued,  does  not  offend  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  teachers,  who  were  in  effect 
awarded  a  kind  of  freedom  of  choice. 

But  If  any  truth  Is  axiomatic,  it  is  that 
the  Negro  students'  equal  protection  rights 
to  an  integrated  faculty  cannot  be  under- 
mined or  thwarted  by  the  racially  Induced 
preferences  of  the  teachers,  who  after  all  are 
minor  public  officials  whose  actions  must 
therefore  pass  constitutional  muster.'" 
Rogers  unquestionably  extends  to  every 
situaUon  in  which  teacher  segregation  re- 
sults from  the  deliberately  segregatory 
decision  of  any  public  officer,  or  from  a  pat- 
tern of  such  decisions.  Ultimate  authority 
for  teacher  assignment  under  the  law  Is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Education.  It  cannot 
avoid  consututional  responsibility  when  the 
public  officers.  Including  teachers,  to  whom 
it  delegates  the  actual  assignment  power 
govern  themselves  according  to  Illicit  racial 
criteria. 

One  other  question  concerning  teacher 
segregation  and  relevant  to  the  de  facto  Issue 
in  this  case  Is  the  effect  teacher  segregation 
has  on  a  neighborhood  school  policy.  The 
practical  consequence  of  teacher  segregation 


".Sep  f.oiit,sia"a  v  United  States.  380  US 
145  154-155  (1965)  (  voting  registration  qual- 
ifications "frozen"  as  remedy  for  past  regl-s- 
rratlon  discrimination);  Ross  v  Dyer,  5  Cir  , 
312  P  2d  191.  194  (1962);  Miller  v.  School 
Dft  .  DSC,  256  r.  Supp.  370.  378  (1966) 
I  calling  for  elimination  of  "all  vestiges"  of 
teacher  segregatloni . 

-  See  United  States  v  Logue,  5  Cir  .  344 
F  2d  290  (1965),  where  a  voting  registration 
qu;Uiflcation  that  the  applicant  be  "spon- 
sored" bv  a  registered  voter  was  helc".  uncon- 
stitutional as  applied  to  Negroes,  since  past 
voting  discrimination  was  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  registered  voters  who  were  Negro 
and  therefore  willing  to  serve  as  sponsors 
for  other  Negroes.  See  also  Meredith,  v.  Fair. 
5  Cir,  298  P  2d  696  (1982)  {srmble) .  And 
see  Guinn  v  United  States.  238  U.S.  347 
(1915)  (invalidating  Oklahoma's  "grand- 
father"' clause) 

■  -  Compare  .Monroe  v.  Pape.  365  U.S.  16" 
1 1961  > .  United  States  v  Classic.  313  U.S.  299 
(1941);  Matter  of  Skipu-ith,  14  Misc.  Sd  325. 
344  180  NTS  2d  862.  871  iDom.  Rel.  Ct 
1968)  For  a  teacher  to  flunk  one  of  his  stu- 
dunts  because  the  student  was  a  Negro,  for 
example,  plainly  would  be  government  action 
proscribed  by  the  Constitution. 
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ti&s  been  accurately  described  by  several 
southern  courts. 

...  .  «  [Tlhepresenceof  all  Negro  teacher* 
In  a  school  attended  solely  by  Negro  pupils 
in  the  past  denotes  that  school  as  a  'colored' 
school  Just  as  clearly  as  if  the  words  were 
printed  across  the  entrance  in  six-Inch 
letters."  '™ 

Correlatlvely,  they  rightly  say,  by  appoint- 
ing all  white  teachers  and  principals  to  ottier 
schools,  school  boards  Identify  those  schools 
as  Intended  for  white  students.'* 

The  context  in  which  Southern  courts 
have  confronted  this  fact  of  teacher  segrega- 
tion Is  freedom  of  cholce^the  strategy  which 
Southern  communities  are  increasingly  turn- 
ing to  as  a  strategy  for.  some  say  evasion  of, 
desegregation.  If  anything,  the  racial  Iden- 
tification resulting  from  teacher  segregation 
becomes  all  the  stronger  In  the  context  of  a 
neighborhood  schtx)!  policy,  since  under  that 
regime,  unlike  free  choice.  Negro  students  in 
overwhelming  numbers  are  actually  assigned 
without  their  consent  to,  and  compelled  to 
attend,  these  schools  defined  by  Negro  facul- 
ties. The  race  of  the  student  body  In  effect 
serves  as  the  predicate  for  an  official  deci- 
sion—assignment of  a  t-eacher — which  In 
turn  confirms  and  solidifies  the  school's 
racial  character. 

What  is  very  Interesting  is  that  the  con- 
clusion the>!e  courts  are  drawing  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  litigation  is  that  teacher 
segregation  not  only  is  a  self-contained  legal 
wrong  but  also  ruins  the  constitutionality 
of  the  free  choice  plan,  since  it  casts  an  un- 
toward racial  influence  on  the  students' 
choice  of  schools, '"'  The  relation  of  teacher 
segregation  to  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  hrs  been  little  touched  on;  ^*^  but  It 
is  this  court's  conviction  that  that  teacher 
segregation,  where  It  is  allowed  to  reinforce 
pupil  segregation,  may  well  be  a  malignancy 
m  Itself  destructive  of  the  constitutional 
liealth  of  a  neighborhood  school  system.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  a  circumstance  driving  the  de 
facto  pupil  segregation  that  much  closer  to 
unconstitutionality.    See    p.    157.    infra. 

2  Principals.  Principal  segregation,  the 
court  has  found,  is  a  result  of  the  Inbreed- 
ing of  principals  within  the  white  schools. 
That  IS.  when  a  principal  In  one  of  these 
school  retires,  the  position  Is  filled  by  ap- 
pointing someone  already  teaching  in  one 
of  the  white  schools,  or  by  transferring  In  a 
pnnclpal  from  another  such  school,  on  the 
tiieory  that  these  candidates  have  had  years 
of  experience  with  the  middle  class  problems 
which  arise  in  these  schools. 

Because,  however,  both  before  and  subse- 
quent to  Boiling  teachers  have  been  assigned 
to  these  white  schools  on  a  racial  basis,  the 
process  of  principal  selection  has  its  founda- 
tion in  a  pattern  of  teacher  assignment 
marred  by  illegality.  This  selection  process 
thereby  infects  the  assignment  of  principals 
»1th  the  Identical   unconstitutionality."^' 

V.  De  facto  segregation 
One  of  the  court's  findings  of  fact  Is  that 
elements     In     the     school     administration, 
tiiough    not   necessarily   on    the    Board,    are 


■-'Kelley  v.  Altheimer.  8  Clr..  —  F.  2d  — 
(April  12,  1967),  slip  opinion  pp.  13-13; 
Brown  V  County  School  Board,  W.  D.  Vs.,  245 
P  Supp.  549  ( 1986  > . 

'"Kelley  v.  Altheimer.  supra  Note  179.  slip 
opinion  p.  13;  United  States  v.  Jefferson 
County  Bd    of  Educ.   5   Clr..   372   P.   2d  838. 

883-886   (1966),   reaffirmed  en   banc,  F. 

2d (March  29.  1967) . 

'"  E.g.,  Kier  v  County  School  Board, 
WD  Va,  249  P.  Supp  239,  247.  249  (1966): 
^'right  V.  County  School  Board,  ED.  Va.,  353 
P  Supp.  378,  383-384  (1966). 

"■-  See  Downs  v.  Board  of  Educ,  10  Clr., 
336  P.  2d  988,  997  (1964).  cert,  denied.  380 
US.  914  (1965). 

'■  See  the  cases  cited  In  Notes  176  and  177, 
tupra. 


affirmatively  satisfied  "With  the  segregation 
which  the  local  neighborhood  school  policy 
spawns.  (Findings,  I-F-ft.)  But  this  finding 
falls  somewhat  short  of  sho'wlng  the  kind  of 
actual  intent  needed  If  the  policy  is  to  be 
censured  under  de  jure  principles.  There- 
fore the  court  approachas  the  more  gener- 
alized question  of  whether  the  de  facto  or 
adventitious  segregation  in  "Washington  is 
Itself  unconstitutional.  In  Washington,  as 
In  other  Northern  cities,  this  question  arises 
in  the  context  of  a  neighborhood  policy 
which,  superimposed  on  segregated  urban 
housing,  effectively  separates  white  from 
Negro  in  the  public  schools. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore  or  belittle  the 
real  social  values  which  neighborhood 
schools  doubtlessly  promote.***  But  due  ap- 
preciation of  these  values  must  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  price  society  pays  for  neigh- 
borhood schools,  in  Washington  and  other 
urban  centers,  is  In  racially  segregated  pub- 
lic education.  As  the  courts'  Findings  (I-G) 
Indicate,  school  segregation,  whatever  Its 
genesis,  always  lmp>oses  a  twofold  disadvan- 
tage. 

One,  the  Negro  schools  provide  their  Ne- 
gro students  with  an  education  inferior  to 
that  which  others,  white  and  Negro  alike 
receive  in  Integrated  or  predominantly  white 
education  settings.  This  the  court  finds  from 
the  evidence  adduced  at  trtal.fThls  finding 
is  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brovm 
I.  which,  besides  noting  that  "separate" 
schools  are  liiherently  unequal  and  peycho- 
loglcally  liarmful  to  Negro  school  children, 
approved  the  finding  entered  by  the  lower 
court  expllclty  stating  that  even  unman- 
dated  segregation  has  a  "detrimental  effect" 
on  Negroes.'"  The  court  can  Judicially  note 
that  corroborating  views  can  also  be  found 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  federal  agency  com- 
missioned by  Congress  to  investigate  racial 
questions;  ■**  in  the  decisions  of  federal 
courts,""  and  of  state  legislatures  and  edu- 
cation officers  and  committees;  ■**  and  In  the 
experienced  Judgments  of  American  educa- 
tors and  psychologists  expert  in  race  rela- 
tions,"** who  make  it  clear  that  the  damage 


"« See  Findings  of  Fact  I-B-2;  Deal  v.  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Educ,  8  Clr..  389  F.  2d  55. 
60  (1986);  Springfield  School  Comm..  v. 
Barksdale.  1  Cir.,  348  F.  3d  361,  364   (1965). 

!'•'  This  finding  reads:  "Segregation  of  white 
and  colored  children  in  public  schools  has  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  colored  children. 
The  Impact  is  greater  when  It  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  law.  •   •   •••  347  U.S.  at  494. 

'«<  1  U.S.  Comm'n  on  Civil  Rights,  Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  ch.  3^1967). 
The  Commission's  statistical  methcxls  have 
been  criticized.  Bowlee  ft  Levin,  f  quality  0/ 
Educational  Opportunity:  A  Critical  Ap- 
praifial  (1967)    (unpublished). 

-•  Barksdale  v.  Springfield,  D.  Mass..  237  P. 
Supp.  543,  548,  reti'd  on  other  grounds,  1  Clr., 
348  P.  3d  361  (1966) ;  Blocker  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. ED.N.Y.,  326  F.  Supp.  308,  227-229 
(1964). 

'-■'  E.g.,  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  ch.  71,  S  37C-37D; 
ch.  15,  S  II-IK  (1965);  Memorandum  of  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  8 
Race  Rel.  L.  Rep.  738  (1863);  see  Resolution 
of  Baltimore  City  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, id.  at  1328-1237.  The  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Racial  Imbalance 
and  Education  to  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  has  been  published  as  Because 
It  Is  Right— Educationally  ( 1065) . 

'-*  Pettlgrew  ft  Pajonas,  Social  Psychological 
Considerations  of  Raeially-Balanced  Schools: 
Seasholes,  Imp€u:t  of  RacUU  Imbalance  and 
Balance;  both  appendices  to  Because  It  Is 
Right — Bducationally,  supra  Note  188: 
Fischer,  Race  and  Reconciliation:  The  Role 
of  tha  School,  in  The  Negro  American  491 
(K.  Clark  &  T,  Parsons  ed.  1968),  See  also 
the  reports  of  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Pettlgrew  in  BarksdaU  v.- Springfield  School 


segregation  causee  stems  from  the  sense  of 
confinement  it  impartd,   together  with  th«  ' 
low  esteem   which   the  predominantly   Ne- 
gro school  naturally  draws  from  the  white 
as  well  as  the  Negro  community. 

In  addition,  segregation  in  the  schools 
precludes  the  kind  of  social  interaction  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites  which  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable attribute  of  education  for  matur^^' 
citizenship  in  an  interracial  and  democratic 
society.  Segregation  "perpetuates  the  bar- 
riers between  the  races;  stereotypes,  mis- 
understandings, hatred,  and  the  inability  to 
communicate  are  all  intensified."'"'  Educa- 
tion, which  everyone  agrees  should  Include 
the  opportunity  for  blraclal  experiences,  car- 
ries on,  of  course.  In  the  home  and  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  at  school .»«  In  this  respect 
residential  segregation,  by  precluding  mean- 
ingful experiences  of  this  type  outside  of 
scb(X)l,  Intensifies,  not  ellmlnateG,  the  need 
for  Integration  within  school. 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  defendants'  appro- 
priation of  Horace  Mann  as  the  supposed 
architect  of  today's  neighborhood  school 
policy  (Tr.  5032)  Is  singularly  unjust.  For 
Mann  believed  that  public  schools  were  at 
the  source  of  the  democratic  enterprise:  his 
faith,  like  that  of  his  fellow  reformers,  was 
that  the  public  school,  by  drawing  into  the 
close  association  of  the  classroom  students 
from  every  social,  economic  and  cultural 
background,  would  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son In  equality  and  brotherhood  and  un- 
dermine the  social  class  divisions  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  felt  were  inimical  to 
democracy.'"  If  there  is  a  characteristically 
American  philosophy  of  public  school  edu- 
cation, this  is  its  substance. 

The  democratizing  relevance  of  public 
school  education,  so  intense  a  concern  for 
the  founders  of  our  public  schools,  has  lost 
none  of  Its  urgency  In  the  intervening  cen- 
tury. If  only  because  society  now  is  finally 
beginning  to  contemplate  the  assimilation 
of  the  Negro,  hitherto  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  our  poiittcal 
life  and  from  the  abundance  of  our  econ- 


Comm.,  D.  Mass.,  237  F.  Supp.  543,  546,  ret'd 
on  other  grounds.  1  Clr.,  348  P.  2d  261  (1965) 
("Racially  Imbalanced  schools  are  not  con- 
ducive to  learning") ,  of  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  In  Matter  of  Skipwith,  14  Misc.  2d 
325,  337-338,  180  N.Y.S.  2d  852,  855-866 
( Northern  segregated  conditions  "depress  the 
ability  of  children  to  learn") ,  and  of  pro- 
fessors of  education  and  sociology  In  Deal  v. 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  SJD.Ohlo, 
244  P.  Supp.  572,  580-581  (1965),  aff'd,  6  Clr., 
369  P.  2d  35  (1966)  ("A  racially  unbalanced 
school  seriously  affects  a  child's  ability  to 
learn") . 

""Piss,  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Schools: 
The  Constitutional  Concepts,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
504.  570  (1966). 

""  See  B.  Ballyn,  Education  in  the  Forming 
of  American  Society  0,  15  (1980);  S.  Kim- 
ball ft  J.  McClellan,  Education  and  the  New 
America  39-40  (ld62) .  for  the  primacy  of  the 
school  as  the  Institution  which  mediates  be- 
tween a  child's  family  and  neighborhood  and ' 
the  adult  outside  world. 

^  See  B.  Mann.  The  Republic  and  the 
School  8.  32-33  (L.  Cremln  ed.  1957);  L. 
Cremln,  The  American  Common  School:  An 
Historic  Conception  55-82  (1951). 

To  align  Mann,  therefore,  with  thoae  who 
currently  applaud  "neighborhood"  schools 
vrhich  Isolate  Negro  from  white,  Impoverished 
from  affluent,  and  one  ethnic  group  clustered 
In  one  comer  of  a  city  from  all  other  citi- 
zens is  a  travesty  of  edueational  history. 
Since  m  Mann's  time  the  age  of  the  motor 
car  lay  far  beySnd  the  horizon,  schools 
within  walldng  distance  from  home  were 
slsaply  an  Imperative;  and,  given  his  oon- 
temporary  housing  patterns,  the  multiple  in- 
tegration Mann  inalcrted  on  could  be  achieved 
within  the  neighborhood  school's  frnme. 
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omy.>**  Ttila  rel«vaQce  waa  pointedly  artlcu- 
laA«d  by  •  oommlttee  of  Iftw  profeaaora  aa 
amicua  In  the  law  acbool  aesregatlon  caae, 
Sweatt  »,  PoJntCT,  SaO  0  3.  829  U850).  Their 
brief  read.  In  part,  aa  foUowa: 

"•  •  •  IPl roper  teaching  of  the  princi- 
ple of  equAlUy  of  opportunity  requlrea  more 
than  OMre  Inculcation  of  the  democratic 
Ideal.  What  la  eaaentlal  la  the  opportunity, 
at  leaat  la  the  school,  to  practice  tt.  Thla 
requires  that  the  school  make  poaslble  con- 
tlnuoua  actual  experience  of  harmonious  co- 
0{>6ratlon  between  members  of  varloua  eth- 
nic and  rellgloua  groups  and  thua  produce 
attltudaa  of  tolerance  and  mutual  sharing 
that  wlU  continue  in  later  life.  In  the  segre- 
gated aotiool,  this  desirable  environment  does 
not  axUt.  The  most  important  Instrument 
for  t<afhlng  democracy  to  all  people  ts  thus 
renderad  Impotent."  '** 

We  have  It.  further,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  McLaurin  v.  Okla- 
homa State  Regents.  339  U.S.  637  i  1930) ,  the 
companion  of  Stceatt  v.  Painter,  supra,  and 
the  last  of  tbm  cases  before  Brown,  that  to 
share  axperlencee  with  the  other  race  re- 
mains an  Integral  aspect  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

In  tba  District,  moreover,  de  facto  segre- 
gation resulta  In  even  additional  harm  to 
Negro  atudenta.  for  here  the  neighborhood 
policy  enters  Into  alliance  with  deliberate 
teacher  segregation  with  optional  zones 
Rvanlfestlng  the  school  administration's  un- 
willingness to  maXe  white  students  attend 
Negro  schools,  and  with  the  objective  In- 
equalities between  white  and  Negro  schools 
recapitulated  In  Section  III  supra.^"  Brown 
I  reported  that  de  jure  seeregatlon  "gener- 
ates a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to  their  status 
In  the  community  that  m;»y  affect  (Negro 
students')  hearts  and  minds."  This  court, 
though  unwilling  to  a.Haume  that  Negro 
school  children  can  readily  perceive  the  sharp 
difference  between  de  jwe  and  de  facto  situ- 
ations which  lawyers  note.  doe«  not  doubt 
that  tbe  personal  harm  which  segregation 
Impart*  may.  In  some  ctrcumsitancea,  be 
somewhat  leas  In  the  de  facto  situation. 
What,  however,  can  we  expect  the  Negro 
children  to  thlnlL  and  feel  when  almost  all 
the  adult  faces  they  see  at  their  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools  are  blaclc.  by  virtue  of 
a  process  of  deliberate  election  which  Iden- 
tlflee  their  schools  as  lotended  for  Negroes. 
when  their  own  sense  of  confinement  Is  re- 
inforced by  their  observation  that  white  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  desert  Negro  nelghbor- 
hodd  schoola  for  predominantly  white  schools 
miles  away,  when — among  other  competi- 
tive Indignities — their  own  school  Is  Jammed 
with  students,  though  they  are  aware  that 
schools  across  the  Park  have  classroom  space 
to  spare  These  clrcumstinces.  the  oourt  is 
convinced.    In    the    context   of    the    local    de 


facto  segregation  conspire  to  Inflict  the  ex- 
act emotional  hurt  crippling  to  academic  mo- 
tivation set  out  In  Brown. 

De  facto  segregation  !n  the  District,  in 
sum.  redounds  to  the  academic  detriment 
of  Negpo  students  and  seriously  seta  back 
the  working  out  of  racial  prejudices.  These 
facta,  however,  do  not  conclusively  deter- 
mine Its  unconstitutionality,  for  with  every 
inequality-producing  classification  there  re- 
mains the  question  of  justification.  Ordinary 
statutory  claaelfXcatlons  resulting  In  Inequal- 
ities economic  <n  nature  are  traditionally  up- 
held whenever  the  reviewing  court  can  im- 
agine a  reasonable  or  rational  basis  support- 
ing the  classification."" 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  vigilant 
In  erecting  a  firm  Justification  principle 
against  every  legal  rule  which  Isolates  for 
differential  treatment  a  disadvantaged  mi- 
nority, whether  defined  by  alienage.  Taka- 
haitii  V.  Fish  <t  Game  Commn.  334  U.S.  410 
(19481:  nationality,  Oyama  v  Cali/omia,  332 
US.  633  ( 1948) :  or  race.  Korematsu  v  United 
States  323  US  214  (1944».  While  entitled 
before  they  succumb  to  Judicial  Invalidation 
to  a  hearing  on  the  Justification  question, 
these  classifications  come  freighted  with  "a 
heavy  burden  of  Justification  "  McLaughlin 
V  Flortda.  379  US  184.  196  il965i  That  Is. 
the  objectives  they  further  must  be  unat- 
tainable by  narrower  or  less  offensive  legis- 
lative courses,  and  even  If  so.  t.hose  objec- 
tives must  be  of  sufBclent  mai^nitude  to  over- 
ride. In  the  courts  Judgment,  the  evil  of  the 
Inequality  which  the  legislation  engenders. 
These  rules  are  allowed  to  relax  not  even 
when  the  right  at  stake  Is  one  which  the 
law  Itself  disfavors.  Eg  .  McLaughlin,  supra 
(out-of-wedlock  cohabitation  i 

Next-^to  shift  the  focus-regardless  of  the 
Identity  of  the  injured  party,  when  It  Is  a 
critical  personal  right  which  the  classifica- 
tion Invades,  that  law  too  must  be  remioted 
to  the  gauntlet  of  a  Judicial  review  search- 
ing for  real  Justification.  Skinne'-  v.  Okla- 
homa. 316  US.  535  (1942)  (right  not  to  be 
sterilized  I ;  Reynolds  v  Sims.  377  US  533 
( 1964) :  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380  US.  8S  ( 1965) 
I  right  to  vote  I  Cf  Kotch  v  Board  of  River 
Port  Pilot  Comm  rs.  330  U  S    552   i  1947)  . 

This  need  for  careful  scrutiny  Is  strength- 
ened when  the  practice,  thou^jh  not  explicitly 
.■singling  out  for  special  treatment  any  of  the 
groups  for  which  the  Constitution  has  a 
special  solicitude,  operates  In  such  a  way 
that  one  such  group  Is  harshly  and  dispro- 
portionately disadvantaged  See  Griffin  v. 
IlUnots.  361  U.S.  12  (1956).  and  Its  progeny, 
all  Involving  the  right  to  sippeal  in  criminal 
caaee.  where  practices  directed  specifically  at 
those  who  do  not  pay  certain  fees  were  held 
Invalid  because  of  the  injury  they  Inflicted 
on  those  who  cannot  pay  them  See  also 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd  of  Elections.  383  U.S. 
663  (1966 1    (poverty  and  the  poll  Ux)'"' 


'"See  N.  Glazer  &  D.  Moynlhan.  Beyond 
the  MWtlBg  Pot.  cb.  1  ( 1963  ) . 

'** Brief  for  the  Committee  oj  Law  Teach- 
er* Aguiiut  Segregation  in  Legal  Education, 
34  Minn.  L.  Rev.  289.  319-320  (1950).  The 
authors  included  Thomas  I.  Elmerson,  John 
P.-  Frank.  Srwln  N.  Griswold  and  Edward 
Levi. 

"*TtM  otlMr  side  of  the  coin  la  the  situa- 
tion to  tJbe  west  of  the  Park.  There  the 
nelgbborbood  policy  produces  student  bodies 
which.  In  the  northern  half,  are  ail  85-100% 
white  and.  In  the  south,  are  more  than  two- 
thtrda  white  In  each  of  the  elementary 
scbools.  No  other  school  anywhere  In  the 
District  la  currently  so  much  as  67%  white. 
And  these  white  student  bodies  combine 
with  the  segregatory  assignment  of  white 
teachers,  the  Inbreedtag  of  white  principals, 
a  depth  of  trained,  experienced  teachers,  and 
a  luxury  of  extra  space.  The  upshot  la  a 
cliwtar  of  schools,  physlcaiiy  set  apart  by 
the  Park,  primarily  white  and  objectively 
superior,  essentially  constituting  a  school 
system  unto  Itself. 


The  explanation  for  this  additional  scru- 
tiny of  practices  which,  although  not  directly 
discriminatory,  nevertheless  fall  harshly  on 
such  groups  relates  to  the  Judicial  attitude 
toward  legislative  and  administrative  Judg- 
ments. Judicial  deference  to  these  Judgments 
is  predicated  in  the  confidence  courts  have 
that  they  are  Just  resolutions  of  conflicting 
Interests.  This  confidence  is  often  misplaced 
when  the  vital  interesu  of  the  poor  and  of 
racial  minorities  are  Involved  For  these 
groups  are  not  always  assured  of  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  through  the  ordinary  political 
processes,  not  so  much  because  of  the  chance 
of  outright  bias,  but  because  of  the  abiding 
danger  that  the  power  structure — a  term 
which  need  carry  no  disparaging  or  abusive 
overtones — may  Incline  to  pay  little  heed  to 
even  the  deserving  Interests  of  a  politically 
voiceless  and  Invisible  minority.'*  These  con- 
siderations Impel  a  closer  Judicial  surveil- 
lance and  review  of  administrative  Judgments 
adversely  affecting  racial  minorities,  and  the 
poor,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Thla  reasoning,  as  applied  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation, leads  the  court  to  conclude  that  it 
must  hazard  a  diligent  Judicial  search  for 
Justification.  If  the  situation  were  one  involv- 
ing racial  Imbalance  but  In  some  facility 
other  than  the  public  8Ch(Xil8,  or  unequal 
educational  opportunity  but  without  any 
Negro  or  poverty  aspects  teg.  unequal 
schools  all  within  an  economically  homo- 
geneous white  suburb).  It  might  be  pardon- 
able to  uphold  the  practice  on  a  minimal 
showing  of  rational  basis.  But  the  fusion  of 
these  two  elements  in  de  facto  segregation 
In  public  schools  irresistibly  calls  for  addi- 
tional Justification.  What  supports  this  call 
Is  our  horror  at  Inflicting  any  further  Injury 
on  the  Negro,  the  degree  to  which  the  poor 
and  the  Negro  must  rely  on  the  public  schools 
in  rescuing  themselves  from  their  depressed 
cultural  and  economic  condition,  and  also 
our  common  need  for  the  schools  to  serve 


"*  E  g  .  McGowan  v  Maryland.  336  US  420, 
425-429  (1961):  Allied  Stores  v  Bowers.  358 
US.  522  (1959).  This,  in  essence,  seems  to 
be  the  test  borrowed  by  the  four  Courts  of 
.Appeals  which  have  ruled  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation IS  not  unconstitutional  Deal  v  Cin- 
cinnati Bd  of  Bduc  ,  6  CIr  ,  369  P  2d  55 
(1966):  Gilliam  v,  Sc^iooJ  Bd.  4  Clr  ,  345 
P.2d  335,  vacated.  382  US  103  (19651:  Down<! 
v.  Board  of  Educ  .  10  Clr..  336  P  2d  988  ( 1964) . 
cert,  denied.  380  US.  914  (1965):  Bell  v. 
School  City  of  Gary.  7  Clr  .  324  P.  2d  209 
( 1963 1 .  cert,  denied.  377  U.S.  924  i  1964 ) . 

■•"  The  cases  listed  In  the  above  paragraphs, 
while  not  all  written  in  exactly  these  terms, 
have  long  been  understood  as  reasoning  In 
the  direction  indicated.  See  Horowitz.  Un- 
<ieparate  But  Unequal — The  Emerging  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Issue  in  Public  Educa- 
tion. 13  UCLA  L.  Rev.  1147,  1155-1169 
(  19661 ;  Van  Aistyne,  Student  Academic  Free- 
dom and  the  Rule-Making  Pou-er'<  of  Public 
Universities.  Some  Constitutional  Constdera- 
tiorus,  i  Law  In  Trans.  Q.  28  (1965):  McKay, 


Political  Thickets  and  Crazy  Quilts,  Reap- 
portionment an  Equal  Protection,  61  Mich. 
L  Rev.  646.  664-676  (1963);  Comment,  Equal 
Protection  and  the  Indigent  Defendant: 
Griffin  and  Its  Progeny,  16  Stan.  L.  Rev.  394. 
397-405  (1964):  Caaenotes,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev 
176  (1966),  70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  126  (1956).  And 
lee  Harper,  supra.  383  US.  at  680-686  (Har- 
lan. J.,  dissenting). 

That  the  equal  protection  standards  to  be 
applied  In  cases  dealing  with  racial  classlflca- 
tlona  and  laws  infringing  fundamental  rights 
are  thus  similar  does  no  offense  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  former  are  the  far  more 
vmlformly  unconstitutional.  This  difference 
comes,  however,  not  from  the  governing 
standards  themselves  but  from  the  pattern 
of  results  of  the  standards  as  applied.  Not 
until  another  national  emergency  arises,  see 
Korematsu  v.  United  States.  323  US.  214 
(1944).  will  outright  racial  discriminations 
be  backed  by  a  legitimate,  let  alone  over- 
riding, governmental  purpose;  but  such  pur- 
poses may  frequently  be  discoverable  in  the 
case  of  evenhanded  laws  which,  unavoidably, 
touch  vital  personal  Interests. 

>»■  While  In  the  District  It  Is  whites  who 
are  the  minority.  Negroes  are  unable  to 
translate  their  superior  numbers  into  polit- 
ical power,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
citizens  In  the  District  are  disenfranchised 
with  respect  to  local  government.  Ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  District's  schools  1» 
lodged  In  the  Congress  and  its  District  Com- 
mittees; immediate  responsibility  In  a  Board 
of  Education  on  which  until  last  week 
Negroes  had  only  a  minority  vote,  and  only 
a  one-third  vote  when  the  basic  decisions 
on  desegregation  were  reached  in  1954,  And 
since  they  are  neither  elected  nor  re-elected, 
but  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  District 
Court,  Negro  Board  members  are  neither  re- 
sponsive nor  responsible  to  the  public  will 
of  the  local,  largely  poor  Negro,  community. 

Compare  Flss,  suora  Note  190,  at  610-61' 
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sa  the  public  agency  for  neutralizing  and 
normalizing  race  relations  In  this  country. 
With  these  interests  at  stake,  the  court  must 
ask  whether  the  virtues  stemming  from  the 
Board  of  Education's  pupil  assignment  policy 
(here  the  neighborhood  policy)  are  compel- 
ling or  adequate  Justification  for  the  evils 
of  de  facto  segregation  which  adherence  to 
this  policy  breeds,  keeping  alertly  in  mind 
that  these  evils  are  gprave  Indeed."" 

This  view  of  the  law  Is  one  already  en- 
dorsed by  one  federal  court.  The  neighbor- 
hood school,  stated  Chief  Judge  Zavitt  In 
Blocker  v.  Board  of  Educ,  E.D.N.Y.,  236  P. 
Supp  208  (1964),  la  not  "devoid  of  ration- 
ality," a  Judgment  which  cannot  very  suc- 
cessfully be  questioned.  But  mere  thin  ra- 
tionality, the  court  continued,  is  less  than 
enough:  "a  closer  scrutiny  and  stronger  Just- 
ification are  needed."  Id.  at  225.  quoting  lan- 
guage from  Poe  v.  Ullman.  367  U.S.  497,  564 
(1961)  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting).  In  line  with 
Blocker  Is  the  stance  assumed  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  which  Just  recently  Indicated  en 
banc,  after  reviewing  the  developing  de  facto 
law.  that  "Integration  Is  an  educational  goal 
to  be  given  a  high,  high  priority  among  the 
various  considerations  involved  In  the  proper 
administration  of  a  system  beset  with  de 
facto  segregation  in  tbe  schools."  United 
States  V.  Jefferson  County.  5  Clr.,  372  P.  2d 
836,  875  (1966),  reaff'd  en  banc,  March  29. 
1967.  —  P.  2d  — . 

In  their  application,  these  principles  re- 
quire the  Illumination  of  concrete  expedients 
or  aUematives.  the  question  being  whether 
In  view  of  these  alternatives  the  Board's 
obeisance  to  Its  neighborhood  school  policy 
can  be  Justified.  One  such  alternative  which 
cannot  fall  to  arrest  the  school  official  eager 
to  explore  ways  of  reducing  segregation  in 
the  schools  would  be  to  transfer  and  trans- 
port volunteering  Negro  students  stuck  In 
overcrowded  elementary  schools  In  their 
neighborhoods  Into  the  partly  empty  white 
schools  west  of  the  Park."*  Prom  the  vantage 
point  of  conquering  the  evils  of  de  factor 
segregation  this  proposal  has  enormous  ap- 
peal. It  is  capable  of  achieving  an  Integrated 


"•  The  Court  does  not  object  to  the  primary 
conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  In  Bell  v. 
School  City  of  Gary,  324  P.  2d  209  (1963). 
cert,  denied.  377  U.S.  924  (1963),  that  curing 
segregation  Is  not  so  automatically  para- 
mount an  interest  that  "little.  If  any,  con- 
sideration need  to  be  given  to  the  safety  of 
the  school  system."  Id.  at  212.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  factors  should  be  carefully  as- 
sessed; but  Integration  must  also  be  given 
Its  due  and  considerable  weight.  See  also 
Evans  v.  Buchanan,  D.  Del.,  207  F.  Supp.  820, 
824  (1962).  which  uses  a  weighing  approach; 
Piss,  supro  Note  190,  at  598-612  (1965). 

*»  Below  are  the  student  capacities  and 
1966-67  enrollments  of  the  elementary 
»ch(xils  west  of  the  Park.  The  figures  In 
parentheses  are  the  numbers  of  Negroes  en- 
rolled In  each  school. 


School 


Elton.. 

Fdlmore. 

Jackson. 

Janney.. 

Hardy.... 

Hearst... 

Hyde..... 

Kev 

Lafayette 

Mann 

Murch... 
Oyster... 
Stoddert. 


CapKlly 


Enrollment 


510  ' 

270 

270  I 

600  I 

330 

300 

240 

300 

690 

300 

690 

270 

300 


419 

116 


(51) 
<20) 


93  (21) 

S14  (25) 

201  (60) 

285  (34) 

138  (30) 

206  (42) 

731  (17) 

228  (13) 


601 
315 
200 


;i8) 
(40) 
(24) 


Eleven  of  these  13  schools  are  under  util- 
ized. Given  the  1966-€7  enrollmants.  662  Ne- 
groes could  be  imported  Into  these  11  even 
If  no  school  la  allowed  to  become  more  than 
40%  Negro;  833  Negroes,  60%;  1109  Negroes 
If  all  places  are  flUed. 


educational  experience  for  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Negro  students — and,  it  shoiUd  not 
be  forgotten,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
white  atudenta.  It  does  so  under  circum- 
stances which  will  leave  the  white  students 
In  a  clear  but  not  overwhelming  majority 
in  tbe  schools,  since  tbe  typical  school  in  the 
west  has  a  present  enrollment  of  200  or  225 
against  a  capacity  of  300;  many  educators 
feel  these  are  optimal  conditions  for  the 
success  of  an  integration  project."" 

Arrayed  against  these  social  and  educa- 
tional virtues  are  very  few  countervailing 
arguments  of  any  merit.  TJrue,  the  volunteer- 
ing Negro  students  would  themselves  for- 
sake the  advantages  of  the  neighborhood 
schools;  but  who  can  doubt  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  susceptible  to  waiver  by  Negro 
parents  and  students  who  deem  that  school 
integration  Is  of  greater  value.  It  may  be 
accurate  that  tbe  scbcral  itaelf  gleans  some 
benefit  from  Its  proximity  to  the  homes  of 
its  students;  even  If  so,  this  certainly  Is  a 
clear  case  in  which  the  school's  slight  in- 
terest in  preserving  tbe  status  quo  Is  tran- 
scended by  the  student's  right  to  obtain  an 
Integrated  educational  experience.  More- 
over, this  transportation  remedy  clearly  en- 
tails no  depression  of  the  valid  Interests  of 
the  white  students  west  of  the  Park.  They 
will  remain  in  the  schools  In  their  nelghbor- 
h(x>ds.  These  schools  wlU  give  up  only  the 
volume  of  superfluous  space  which  assuredly 
they  have  little  real  need  for  presently.  And, 
Indeed,  the  white  students  will  themselves 
number  among  those  profiting  from  the  ac- 
cess to  integrated  schooling. 

Additional  objections  to  the  proposal  can 
be  found  in  Dr.  Hansen's  reply  to  the  Board 
arguing  against  adoption  of  an  equivalent 
recommendation  advanced  by  the  Urban 
League.  These  objections,  upon  review,  fall 
In  cogency.  Nothing  inherent  in  the  trans- 
portation provision  need  halt  or  Impede 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  where 
needed.  And  the  oourt  can  assure  tbe  school 
administration  that  thoughtful,  sensible 
policies  for  mitigating  de  facto  segregation 
and  its  attendant  Iniquities  fall  under  no 
constitutional  t>an.'o* 

The  only  respectable  demerit  to  tbe  trans- 
portation plan.ls  its  cost  In  the  purely  budg- 
etary sense.  The  court  notes  Dr.  Hansen's  own 
argument  that  public  transportation  at  low 
fares  is  available  to  students,  and  that  the 
expenses  entailed  in  busing  would  become 
"excessive"  only  if  the  program  is  very  greatly 
enlarged;  it  also  is  impressed  that  Baltimore 
Introduced  a  busing  plan  of  apparently  equal 
ambition  when  the  only  end  sought  was  the 
extenuation  of  overcrowding.  Even  if  trans- 
portation costs  do  climb  to  moderate  levels, 
the  court  cannot  conclude  that  they  cancel 
out  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  so  abtmdant  in  Its 
Integrating  potential. 

For  at  least  this  one  alternative,  there- 
fore, the  resulting  social  gains  far  exceed 
the  costs  of  any  and  every  kind.  This  con- 
firms that  the  Board's  generally  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  neighborhood  policy  is  beyond 
Justification  in  this  one  Instance,  which  sup- 
ports tbe  assumption  that  other  proposals 


^'  E.g.,  Pettlgrew  tc  Pajonas,  supra  Note  189, 
at  104,  This  remedy  also  servss  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  for  the  relief  of  the  disparate 
overcrowding  In  the  Negro  schools.  See  Sec- 
tion III,  supra.  In  gauging  its  advisability, 
the  court  balances  against  its  cost  its  cumu- 
lative power  to  improve  two  unconstitution- 
al conditions. 

"•  Wanner  v.  Count}/  School  Bd.,  4  Clr., 
367  P.  2d  462,  467  &  n.  7  (1066);  Springfield 
School  Comm.  v.  Barkadale,  1  Clr.,  348  P.  2d 
261  (1966). 

Another  of  Dr.  Hansen's  arguments  per- 
tained to  the  Urban  League's  recommenda- 
tion that  Negro  students  be  btised  involun- 
tarily. Tbe  court's  order  includes  no  such 
provision  and  therefore  this  argiunent  does 
not  apply. 


can  also  be  framed  the  net  advantages  of 
which  in  Integration  terms  will  also  be  clear. 
In  light  of  this  great  likelihood,  the  court 
has  decided  to  in  effect  remand  these  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its 
formulation  of  an  integration  "plan"  which 
carefully  assesses  the  virtues  and  costs  of 
the  8f)ectrum  of  integration  strategies,™  as 
they  could  be  carried  out  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  primary  focus,  of  course,  should 
be  on  Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  which 
the  court's  present  injunctive  order  does  not 
affect. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  in 
the  course  of  Its  Inquiry  the  Board  should 
reinvestigate  the  alterations  of  the  Wllson- 
Coolldge  (high  schools)  and  Paul-Dean 
(junior  high)  zones  recommended  by  the 
Urban  League.  It  will  plainly  be  a  shame, 
moreover,  if  the  lines  of  the  new  Lincoln 
Junior  High  on  the  edge  of  Mount  Pleasant 
are  not  drawn  with  the  goal  in  mind  of 
opening  Lincoln  this  fall  as  an  Integrated 
school. 

Additionally,  as  Dr.  Hansen  himself  testi- 
fied at  trial,  the  division  of  the  District  from 
its  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  Is,  in 
terms  of  education,  "artificial."  (Tr.  190.) 
This  truth  Is  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  families  living  in  the  white 
suburban  "noose"  are  emigres  from  the  Dis- 
trict whose  flight  may  have  been  prompted 
In  part  by  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
District's  school  system,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. In  many  urban  areas  In  the  East  ur- 
ban school  officials  are  studying  or  launch- 
ing steps  which  move  in  the  direction  of 
metropoUtanlzlng  educational  systems.^*  As 
defendants  argue  not  more  than  a  minority 
of  Washington's  Negroes  can  be  afforded  ac- 
cess to  integrated  education  within  the 
present  constraints  of  the  District's  schools, 
with  their  diminished  white  enrollment. 
Yet,  despite  this,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  administration  has  devoted  more 
than  very  minor  efforts  to  contacting  the 
schools  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  {See 
Tr.  614.)  The  court  need  not  here  even  re- 
motely consider  what  the  provisions  ought 
to  be  of  any  metropolitan  school  alliance; 
indeed,  the  court  disavows  any  power  to  dic- 
tate those  terms,  or  even  compel  the  suburbs 
to  come  to  the  conference  table.  But  none 
of  this  alters  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation seems  to  have  everything  to  gain  (see 
Tr.  5094,  6002)  and  nothing  to  lose  in  seek- 
ing to  initiate  negotiations. 

Until  It  receives  and  has  the  chance  to 
study  the  integration  plan  it  is  asking  the 
Board  to  prepare,  the  court  itself  will  take 
no  action  respecting  these  and  the  range  of 
other  integration  tactics.  The  exception  is 
the  transportation  of  Negro  students  into  ele- 
mentary schools  west  of  the  Park,  which  the 
court  here  orders  should  begin  this  fall.  The 
reason  for  this  exception  is  that  there  are  two 
considerations  recommending  that  the  court 
stay  its  hand  until  after  submission  of  the 
plan,  and  with  respect  to  this  remedy  neither 
of  these  two  applies.  The  flrst  is  that  if  a 
choice  presents  Itself  between  more  than  one 
integration  tactic,  ordinarily  that  choice  is 
committed  to  the  Board.  But.  for  purposes  of 
the  immediate  future,  there  seemingly  Is  no 
other  practical  way  of  integrating  any  non- 
trivial  number  of  elementary  school  stu- 
dents; and  equality,  as  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment rightly  reminds  us,  Is  now.  Of  course, 
if  the  Board  comes  into  court  with  a  sub- 
stitute proposal  for  Integrating  these  ele- 
mentary school  children,  say  by  construction 


'^  See  1  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  ch.  4 
(1967);  Levenson.  EducatiOTial  Implications 
of  De  Facto  School  Segregation,  16  W.  Res. 
L.  Rev.  645  (1966). 

*^See  Report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, To  Pulflll  These  Rights  77  (1966); 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Edu- 
cation for  Pittsburgh  (1966) . 
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of  an  educational  park  in  Rock  Creek  Park  or 
elsewhare,  the  court  will  doubtless  accept 
that  Bubatltute  and  release  the  Board  from 
the  specific  transportation  policy  here  en- 
darscd 

The  other  reaaon  usually  favoring  judicial 
delay  until  after  submission  of  a  school  board 
plan  Is  that  the  courts  seek  and  need  school 
boards'  detailed  Judgments  on  whether  each 
specific  remedial  alternative  Is  circumstan- 
tially feasible  and  within  the  public  Interest 
before  Issung  any  order  But  Dr  Hansen  3 
elaborated  argument  in  hu  .ubmlsslon  to  the 
Board  on  the  subject  of  busing  for  relief  or 
overcrowding  and  segregation,  on  the  bosH  of 
wtileh  the  Board  turned  down  the  Urban 
League's  recommendation,  is  about  as  com- 
plete and  rounded  a  report  as  this  court  c-in 
expect  on  the  school  administrations  atti- 
tude on  this  question  And  the  equities  fav- 
oring the  transportation  remedy  seemingly 
are  unlmpeachably  clear  Any  major  con- 
siderations the  court  has  Inadvertently  over- 
looked or  greatly  underrated  can  be  brought 
to  the  court's  attention  in  a  motion  for 
amendment  of  the  decree  But  It  should  here 
be  mad*  erpllclt  that,  while  courts  will  be  en- 
lightened by  school  boards'  judgments  as  to 
which  considerations  are  controlling,  this  en- 
lightenment will  not  be  encouraged  to  slump 
into  complacent  or  uncritical  acquiescence; 
to  do  so  would  run  counter  to  the  principles 
of  Judicial  review  developed  above. 
VI    The  t'ack  iyatem 

Plaintiffs'  attack  on  the  track  system.  Su- 
perintendent Hansen's  special  form  of  ability 
grouping,  touches  yet  another  phase  of  the 
District's  administration  of  the  public 
schools,  here  the  concern  being  specifically 
the  kind  of  educational  opportunities  exist- 
ing within  the  classroom.  The  \evldence 
amassed  by  both  parties  with  regard  to  the 
track  system  has  been  reviewed  In  detail  in 
Part  rv  of  the  Findings,  where  the  court  has 
already  bad  occasion  to  note  the  critical  In- 
firmltlM  of  that  system.  The  sum  result  of 
those  Inflrmltlee,  when  tested  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  protection  and  due  process. 
Is  to  deprive  the  poor  and  a  majority  of  the 
Negro  students  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
their  constitutional  right  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
what  ts  at  issue  here  Is  not  whether  defend- 
ants are  entitled  to  provide  different  kinds 
of  students  with  different  kinds  of  education 
Although  the  equal  protection  clause  Is,  of 
course  concerned  with  classifications,  which 
result  In  disparity  of  treatment,  not  all  clas- 
slflcatlona  resulting  In  disparity  are  uncon- 
■tltutlonaj.  If  classification  Is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  the  governmental 
activity  involved  and  Is  rationally  carried  out. 
the  fact  that  persons  are  thereby  treated  dif- 
ferently does  not  necessarily  offend  ** 

Ability  grouping  is  by  definition  a  classi- 
fication Intended  to  discriminate  among  stu- 
dents, the  basis  of  that  discrimination  being 
a  student's  capacity  to  learn  *"  Different 
kinds  of  educational  opportunities  are  thus 


made  available  to  students  of  differing  abili- 
ties Wn.rLevei  nidv  be  aa.d  of  the  tuucept  of 
ability  groupr  g  ui  general,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed here  that  such  grouping  can  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  purp'jses  of  public 
education  Plaintiffs  have  e^chewed  tiding 
any  poeltlon  to  the  contrary  ■"  Rather  the 
substance  of  plaintiffs'  complaint  is  that  In 
practice  if  not  by  design. ='"•  the  track  sys- 
tem -as  administered  in  the  District  of  Co- 
li.imbi.i  p'lbllc  schools — has  become  a  system 
of  discrimination  founded  on  socio-economic 
and  racial  stains  rather  tlian  ability,  result- 
;rg  in  the  undereducatlon  of  mmy  District 
•tudents 

.^s  the  court's  findings  have  shown  the 
track  system  Is  undeniably  an  extreme  form 
->t  ability  grouping  Students  are  early  In 
elementary  school  sorted  Into  homogene<-)us 
groups  or  tracks  (and  often  Into  subgroups 
within  a  track) ,  thereby  being  physically  sep- 
arated IntT  different  classrooms  Not  only  Is 
there  homogene.ty  In  terms  of  suppoeed 
'.evels  of  ability  ••*•— the  intended  result— but 
as  a  practical  matter  there  Is  a  distinct  same- 
.ness  In  terms  of  socio-economic  status  as 
well  More  import.'iRtly  each  traok  offers  a 
substantially  different  kind  of  education 
both  In  pace  of  learnli:g  and  In  scope  of  sub- 
ject matter  At  the  bottom  there  Is  the  slow- 
paced  basic  (and  eventually  .tlmost  purely 
low-skill  vocational  i  Special  Academic 
Track,  at  the  top  is  the  intense  and  chal- 
lenging Honors  program  for  the  gifted  stu- 
dent Por  a  student  locked  Into  one  of  the 
lower  tracks,  physical  separation  from  those 
In  other  tracks  is  of  course  complete  ln.<«ofar 
as  classroom  relationships  are  concerned; 
and  the  limits  on  his  academic  progress,  and 
ultimately  the  kind  of  life  work  he  can  hope 
to  attain  after  graduation,  are  set  by  the 
orientation  of  the  lower  curricula.  Thus  those 
In  the  lower  tracks  are,  for  the  most  part, 
molded  for  various  levels  of  vocational  as- 
signments; those  In  the  upper  tracks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  higher  ranking  Jobs  and.  most 
significantly  for  college. 

In  theory,  since  tracking  Is  supposed  to  be 
kept  flexible,  relatively  few  students  should 
actually  ever  be  locked  into  a  single  track 
or  curriculum  Yet,  in  violation  of  one  of  its 
prlncljaal  tenets,  the  track  system  Is  not 
fiexlble  at  all  Not  only  are  assignments  per- 
manent for  90^  or  more  of  the  students  but 
the  vast  majority  do  not  even  take  courses 
outside  their  own  curriculum  Moreover,  an- 
other significant  failure  to  Implement  track 
theory — and  In  major  part  responsible  for  the 
Inflexibility  Just  noted- -is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate remedial  and  compensatory  education 
programs  for  the  students  assigned  to  or  left 


-« See  Justice  Burton's  opinion  for  the 
Court  and  Justice  Frankfurter's  dissent  In 
Morey  v.  Doud.  354  US  457  il957i  Quaker 
City  Cab  Co.  v  Penmyhania.  277  US  389, 
405-400  (1938)  (Brandels  J,  dlssenUngi 
(state's  power  to  classify  for  taxation  pur- 
poses). A  rational  basis  will  not  suffice  to 
validate  all  classifications,  however.  See  pp. 
163-166.  *upra. 

"•"Capacity  to  learn" — rather  than  "abil- 
ity"— la  a  more  precise  description  of  the 
trait  looked  to  In  ability  group'jig.  Although 
present  ability  is  one  element  considered,  the 
concept  of  ability  grouping  is  to  provide  stu- 
dent* wltb  an  education  designed  to  help 
tb«n  i«ellae  tbelr  maximum  potential — t.e  . 
to  progreae  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible  ac- 
coTtUng  to  thetr  innate  capacity  to  learn.  See 
FlndUigB  IV-B. 


'•"Plaintiffs'  Reply  Memorandum,  p  2 
Thus  defendants'  argument  that  ability 
grouping  w!n.<i  ImoUclt  s'inport  fr^^m  Us  com- 
mon usage  in  the  United  States,  from  vari- 
ous broad  pollcv  stat»ment.s  In  .\cta  of  Con- 
gress fg.  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  28  USC  5  401t.  and  even  from 
a  strained  reading  of  a  phrase  In  Brou'n  v 
Board  of  Eduratwri.  347  US  483,  494  (19541 
("To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  •  •  •  |  Is  unconstitutional  ]"  i ,  Is  Irrel- 
evant   Defendants'  Brief  pp    42  45 

■"  .Mthough  plaintiffs  have  alleged  that  In 
origin  and  In  present  administration  defend- 
ants through  the  track  system  were  and  are 
Intentionally  discriminating  against  the 
Negro  students  contrarv  to  the  mandate  of 
BoUir.g  v  S'lorpe.  347  US  497  1 1954  1,  the 
evidence  does  not  sustain  them  Set:  Finding 
rv  A. 

Of  course,  the  track  system  Is  not  Insulated 
from  constitutional  infirmity  simply  twcause 
Its  motivation  Is  not  one  of  intended  racial 
discrimination.  See  Note  187  rupra  and  ac- 
companying text 

"•Abilities  that,  as  It  turns  out.  are  not 
real  at  all.  See  pp.  174-175.  infra. 


m  the  lower  tracks  because  of  cultural  handi- 
caps .Mthough  one  of  the  express  reasons 
for  pLicjng  such  students  In  these  tracks  Is 
to  f;icllitate  remediation,  little  Is  being  done 
to  accomplish  the  task.  Consequently,  the 
lower  track  student,  rather  than  obtaining 
an  enriched  educational  experience,  gets 
what  Is  essentially  a  limited  or  watered-down 
curriculum. 

These  are.  then  the  significant  features  of 
the  track  system:  separation  of  students 
mui  rigid  curricula,  which  entails  both  phys- 
ical segregation  and  a  disparity  of  educa- 
tional opportunity;  and,  for  those  consigned 
to  the  lower  tracks,  oppwrtunltles  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  available  In  the  higher 
tracks 

A  precipitating  cause  of  the  constitutional 
inquiry  in  this  case  Is  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  being  consigned  to  the  lower  tracks 
are  the  poor  and  the  Negroes,  whereas  the 
upper  tracks  are  the  provinces  of  the  more 
affluent  and  the  white.  Defendants  have  not, 
and  Indeed  could  not  have,  denied  that  the 
pattern  of  grouping  correlates  remarkably 
with  a  student's  status,  although  defendants 
would  have  It  that  the  equation  Is  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of  Income,  not  race  How- 
ever, as  discussed  elsewhere,  to  focus  solely 
on  economics  Is  to  oversimplify  the  matter 
in  the  District  of  Columblr  where  so  many 
of  the  poor  are  In  fact  the  Negroes.-"  And 
even  if  race  could  be  ruled  out.  which  It 
cannot,  defendanu  surely  "can  no  more  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  poverty  than  on 
account  of  religion,  race,  or  color"  Griffin  v 
lUtnou.  351  U.S.  12.  17  (19S1).  As  noted 
before,  the  law  has  a  special  concern  for 
minority  groups  for  whom  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  Is  often  the  only  hope 
for  redressing  their  legitimate  grievances; 
and  a  court  will  not  treat  lightly  a  showing 
that  educational  opportunities  are  being 
allocated  according  to  a  pattern  that  has 
unmistakable  signs  of  Invidious  discrimina- 
tion. Defendants,  therefore,  have  a  weighty 
burden  of  explaining  why  the  poor  and  the 
Negro  should  be  those  who  populate  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  track  system. 

Since  by  definition  the  basis  of  the  track 
system  Is  to  classify  students  according  to 
their  ability  to  learn,  the  only  explanation 
ilefend.ints  can  legltlmstely  give  for  the  pat- 
tern of  classification  found  In  the  District 
schools  is  that  It  does  reflect  students'  abili- 
ties If  the  discriminations  being  made  are 
founded  on  anything  other  than  that,  then 
the  whole  premise  of  tracking  collapses  and 
with  It  any  Justification  for  relegating  cer- 
tain students  to  curricula  designed  for  those 
of  limited  abilities.  While  government  may 
classify  persons  and  thereby  effect  dispari- 
ties In  treatment,  those  Included  within  or 
excluded  from  the  respective  cla.sses  should 
be  those  for  whom  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion 
Is  appropriate;  otherwise  the  classification 
risks  becoming  wholly  Irrational  and  thus 
unconstitutionally  discriminatory.'"  It  is  In 
this  regard  that  the  track  system  Is  fatally 
defective,  because  for  many  students  place- 
ment Is  based  on  traits  other  than  those  on 
which  the  classification  purports  to  be  based. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  method  by 
which  track  assignments  are  made  depends 
essentially  on  standardized  aptitude  tests 
which,  although  given  on  a  system-wide 
basis,  are  completely  inappropriate  for  use 
with   a  large  segment  of  the  student  body. 
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"•  See  Findings  IV-D  &  F 

''See,  e.g.  Moey  v  Doud.  354  U.S.  457 
I  19571 ;  Skinner  v  Oklahoma.  316  U.S.  535 
1 1942 1 .  See  generally  TuF.-man  d  ten  Broek. 
The  Equal  Protection  of  the  Lairs.  37  Calif. 
L.  Rev   341  (1949) 

Given  the  nature  of  the  right  involved 
here  and  the  class  of  persons  affected,  plain- 
tiffs are  entitled  to  careful  Judicial  scrutiny 
of  defendants'  professions  that  classifications 
are  In  fact  based  on  actual  ability  to  learn. 
See  pp   163-165.  supra. 


Because  these  tests  are  standardized  pri- 
marily on  and  are  relevant  to  a  white  middle 
ciasfi  group  of  students,  they  produce  Inac- 
curate and  misleading  test  scores  when  given 
to  lower  cla6s  and  Negro  students.  As  a  re- 
sult, rather  than  being  classified  according 
to  abiUty  to  learn,  those  students  are  In 
reality  being  classified  according  to  their 
socio-economic  or  racial  status,  or — more 
precisely — according  to  environmental  and 
pbychologlcal  factors  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  innate  ability."' 

Compounding   and   reinforcing   the   inac- 
curacies Inherent  in  test  measurements  are 
a  host  of  circuin-'tauces  which   further  ob- 
scure the  true  abilities  of  the  poor  and  the 
Negro.   Por   example,    teachers   acting   under 
false  assumptions  because  of  low  test  scores 
win  treat  the  disadvantaged  student  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  conform  to  their  low 
expectations;    this    acting    out    process — the 
self-fulfilling     prophecy — makes     It     appear 
that  the  false  asEumptions  were  coriect.  and 
the   student's   real    t?lcnt   Is    wasted.    More- 
over, almost  cynically,  many  Negro  students 
are  either  denied   or  have  limited  access  to 
the  very  kinds  of  programs  the  track  system 
makes    a    virtual    necessity:    kindergartens; 
Honors    programs    for    the    fast-developing 
Negro  student;  and  remedial  and  compensa- 
to.-y  educ.-.tlon  programs  that  will  bring  the 
disadvantaged  student  back  Into  the  main- 
stream of  education.  Lacking  these  facilities, 
the  student  continues  hampered  by  his  cul- 
tural handicaps  and  continues  to  appear  to 
be  of  lower  ability  than  he  really  is.  Finally, 
the   track  system   as   an   institution   cannot 
escape  blame  for  the  error  In  placements,  for 
it  is  tracking  that  places  such  an  emphasis 
on    defining    ability,    of    elevating    its    im- 
portance to  the  point  where  the  whole  of  a 
student's  education  and  future  are  made  to 
turn   on    his    facility   in    demonstrating   his 
quallflcaUons  for  the  higher  levels  of  oppor- 
tunity. Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  makes 
the  consequences  of  mlsjudgments  so  much 
the  worse,  it  also  tends  to  alienate  the  dis- 
advantaged  student   who   feels   unequal   to 
the   task    of   competing   in   an   ethnocentric 
school    system   dominated   by   white   middle 
cla-s    vnhie<^;--    and    allenat(?d    students    in- 
evitably do  not  reveal  their  true  abilities — 
either  In  school  or  on  tests. 

All  of  these  circumstances,  and  more,  de- 
stroy the  rationality  of  the  class  structure 
that  characterizes  the  track  system.  Rather 
thnn  refiecting  classifications  according  to 
.iblllty.  track  assignments  are  for  many  stu- 
dents placements  based  on  status.  Being, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  Its  own  premise,  the 
track  system  amounts  to  an  unlawful  dis- 
crimination against  those  students  whose 
educaUonal  opportunities  are  being  limited 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  they  are 
capable  of  accepting  no  more. 


--=  See  generally  Findings  IV-F. 

Defendants  have  cited  a  nimiber  of  cases 
for  the  proposition  that  courts  will  not  en- 
join the  classification  and  assignment  of 
pupils  according  to  abilities  as  ascertained 
through  the  use  of  aptitude  tests.  Stell  v. 
Savannah-Chnthnm  Cottnty  Bd  of  Edit  5 
Cir.  333  F.  2d  55  (1964);  Evans  v.  Ennis  3 
C:r  28!  P  2d  385  (1960);  Borders  v.  Rippv 
3  C!r  .  247  P.  2d  268  (1957);  Youngblood  v. 
Board  of  Pub.  Instruction,  NM.Fla  230 
PSupp.  74  (1964);  Calhoun  v.  Members  of 
Bd.  of  Educ.  N.D.Ga..  188  P.Supp.  401  (1959); 
^one,s  V.  School  Bd  .  E.D.Va.,  179  P.Supp.  280 
'1959).  These  cases,  however,  are  completely 
Inapposite  here,  because  In  none  of  them  did 
the  courts  have  occasion  to  consider  whether 
the  tests  used  were  in  fact  accurate  in  ascer- 
taining Innate  ability. 

""  Compare  Weyrauch,  Dual  Systems  of 
Family  Law:  A  Comment,  in  The  Law  of  the 
Poor.  457.  463  (1966.) 


The  remedy  to  be  provided  against  the 
discriminatory  policies  of  the  defendants' 
school  administration  must  center  primarily 
on  pupil  assignment,  teaclxer  assignment  and 
the  track  system.  The  overcrowding  in  the 
Negro  schools  results  from  pupil  assignment 
and  the  difference  in  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture results  in  the  main  from  the  assignment 
of  the  more  highly  paid  teachers  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  scbOQla.  Consequently, 
corrective  measiutes  designed  to  reduce  pupil 
and  teacher  racial  segregation  should  also 
reduce  overcrowding  in  tbe  Negro  schools 
as  well  as  the  pupil  expenditure  differential 
favoring  the  white  children.  Pending  the 
implementation  of  such  measures,  the  court 
will  require  that  the  defendants  provide 
transportation  to  volunteering  children  from 
the  overcrowded  schools  east  of  the  Park  to 
the  underpopulated  schools  vtrest  of  the  Park. 
As  to  the  remedy  with  respect  to  the  track 
system,  the  tract  system  simply  must  be 
abolished.  In  practice.  If  not  In  concept,  it 
discriminates  against  the  disadvantaged 
child,  particularly  the  Negro.  Designed  In 
1955  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  school 
system  against  the  ill  effects  of  integrating 
with  white  children  the  Negro  victims  of 
de  jure  separate  but  unequal  education.  It 
has  survived  to  stigmatize  the  disadvantaged 
child  of  whatever  race  relegated  to  Its  lower 
tracks — from  which  tracks  the  possibility 
of  switching  upward,  because  of  the  absence 
of  compensatory  education,  is  remote. 

Even  in  concept  the  track  system  Is  un- 
democratic and  discriminatory.  Its  creator 
admits  it  is  designed  to  prepare  some  chil- 
dren for  white-collar,  and  other  children  for 
blue-collar.  Jobs.  Considering  the  tests  used 
to  determine  which  children  should  receive 
the  blue-collar  special,  and  which  the  white, 
the  danger  of  children  completing  their 
education  wearing  the  wrong  collar  is  far 
too  great  for  this  democracy  to  tolerate. 
Moreover,  any  system  of  ability  grouping 
which,  through  failure  to  Include  and  im- 
plement the  concept  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged  child  or  other- 
wise, falls  In  fact  to  bring  the  great  majority 
of  children  into  the  mainstream  of  public 
education  denies  the  cblldren  excluded  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  thus  encounters 
the  constitutional  bar. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  defendants'  pupil 
placement  policies  discriminate  unconstitu- 
tionally against  the  Negro  and  the  poor  child 
whether  tested  by  the  principles  of  separate- 
but-equaJ.  de  jure  or  de  facto  segregation. 
The  use  by  the  defendants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy,  intentionally  manipu- 
lated In  some  Instances  to  increase  segrega- 
tion. Is  the  primary  cause  of  the  pupil  as- 
signment discrimination.  Because  of  the  10 
to  one  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  be- 
cause the  neighborhood  policy  la  accepted 
and  Is  in  general  use  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  court  is  not  barring  Its  use  here 
at  this  time. 

In  preparing  the  plan  to  alleviate  pupil 
segregation  which  the  court  is  ordering  the 
defendants  to  file,  however,  the  court  will  re- 
quire that  the  defendants  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  educational  parks, 
particularly  at  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels,  school  pairing,  Princeton  and 
other  approaches  toward  maximum  effective 
Integration.  Where  because  of  the  density  of 
residential  segregation  or  tor  other  reasons 
children  In  certain  areas,  particularly  the 
slums,  are  denied  the  benefits  of  an  inte- 
grated education,  the  court  will  require  that 
the  plan  Include  compensatory  education 
sufficient  at  least  to  overcome  the  detriment 
of  segregation  and  thus  provide,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
all  school  children.  Since  segregation  result- 
ing from  pupil  assignment  Is  so  intimately 
related  to  school  location,  the  court  will  re- 


quire the  defendants  to  Include  in  their 
plan  provision  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  herein  announced  to  their  $300,- 
000,000  building  program. 

The  plan,  too,  should  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility that  integration  may  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  school  districts  in 
the  metropolitan  suburbs.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  all  Washlngtonians  who 
make  their  homes  in  Virginia  or  Maryland 
accept  the  heresy  that  segregated  public  ed- 
ucation is  socially  realistic  and  furthers  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Certainly  if  the  Jurisdictions  compris- 
ing the  Washington  metropolitan  area  can 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  a  metro- 
politan transit  authority  (see  1  D.C.  Codk 
§!  1401-1416  (1961)).  the  possibility  of  such 
cooperation  In  the  field  of  education  should 
not  be  denied — at  least  not  without  first 
sounding  the  pertinent  moral  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  final  question  is  the  remedy  this  court 
should  forge  for  curing  the  Illegalities  In 
teacher  placement.  It  Is  clear,  first,  that  an 
Injunction  should  be  directed  against  e\ery 
possibility  of  willful  segregation  In  the  teach- 
er assignment  process;  If  the  preferences  of 
principals  and  teachers  are  to  be  relied  on 
at  all  by  the  assistant  superintendents  or 
any  other  officer  making  the  assignment, 
measures  must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  race 
does  not  creep  into  the  expression  of  pref- 
erence. 

Next,  assignment  of  incoming  teachers 
must  proceed  on  a  color-conscious  basis  to 
Insure  substantial  and  rapid  teacher  Inte- 
gration in  every  school.  And  finally,  to  the 
extent  that  these  two  measures  are  unable 
quickly  to  achieve  sufficient  faculty  Integra- 
tion in  the  schools,  this  court,  as  It  indi- 
cated by  Us  discussion  above  concerning  the 
Board's  responsibilities  in  following  up  on 
Boiling  V.  Sharpe,  has  no  doubt  that  a  sub- 
stantial reassignment  of  the  present  teach- 
ers, including  tenured  staff,  will  be  manda- 
tory. A  similar  call  has  been  sounded  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  whose  'Htle  VI  guide- 
lines establish  that  "|elvery  school  system 
has  a  positive  duty  to  make  staff  assign- 
ments and  reasslgnments  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate past  dlscrlnilnatorv  assignment  poli- 
cies." 45  CJ-.R.  I  181.3(d)  (1967).  And  see 
the  discussion  and  decree  in  United  States 
v.  Jefferson  County,  5  Clr.,  372  F  2d  836 
892-894,  900  (1967).  In  the  South,  a  few 
courts  in  their  discretion  have  exacted  less 
inclusive  commitments  from  school  boards, 
relating  merely  to  non-segregatory  future  as- 
signments and  the  encouragement  of  volun- 
tary transfers-";  but  that  does  not  bind  the 
conscience  of  other  chancellors  confronted 
with  other  factual  situations. 

The  more  complex  question  Is  the  goal  or 
objective  toward  which  the  school  system 
should  strive  through  the  various  means  out- 
lined above.  Two  federal  courts  have  ordered 
school  systems  to  proportion  Negro  and 
white  teachers  equally  in  every  school,  give 
or  take  a  small  margin  of  error.  DokcU  v 
School  Board.  WX).  Okla.,  244  F.  Supp  971 
(1965,  affirmed,  10  Clr.,  —  P.  2d  —  (Jan- 
uary 23.  1967),  cert,  denied,  —  U.S  —  35 
U.S.L.  Week  3419  (May  29,  1967;  Kier  v. 
County  School  Board,  WX).  Va.,  249  P.  Supp. 
239  (1966).  It  Is  true,  however,  that  In 
Dowell  the  court  assumed  the  initiative  only 
after  the  school  board  defaulted  in  the  obU- 
gatlon  assigned  It  by  the  court  to  draw  up 
a  faculty  desegregation  plan,  and  Kier  dealt 
with  a  school  system  with  only  25  schools 
which  may  make  a  difference.  Still,  there  is 
great  appeal  In  the  simplicity  and  thorough- 
ness of  such  a  decree. 

These  Issues  of  remedy  were  Ignored   at 

«"  Clark  V.  Board,  of  Educ.,  8  Clr.,  369  F.2d 
661  (1966);  Wheeler  v.  Durham  City  Bd,  of 
Educ.  4  Clr.,  363  P.2d  738  (1968). 
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trial  by  co\in«el  for  both  sides,  each  intent 
Instead  on  establishing  or  refuting  the 
priin&ry  constitutional  violation  F>or  thla 
reason,  and  considering  the  Umltatlona  of 
time,  for  the  1967-68  school  year  the  court  Is 
content  to  order  "substantial"  teachers  inte- 
gration In  those  schools  were  complete 
segregation  or  token  Integration  of  faculty 
has  heretofore  existed.  The  court  will  remit 
the  quaatlon  of  the  longer  term  goal  to  the 
Board  for  flrmt-lnstance  treatment  In  the 
plan  which  the  court  In  Its  decree  wUl  order 
the  Board  to  prepare  TTiere  will  be  an 
abundance  of  opportunity  later  for  ad- 
versary argument  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  end*  (and  means)  concerning  teacher 
Integration  which  the  Board  decides  to  pro- 
poee. 

PABTINO    WORD 

It  Is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  In  decid- 
ing this  case  this  court  must  act  In  an  area 
so  alley  to  Its  expertise  It  would  be  far  better 
Indeed  for  these  great  social  and  political 
problems  to  be  resolved  In  the  political  arena 
by  other  branches  of  government.  But  these 
are  social  and  political  problems  which  seem 
at  times  to  defy  such  resolution.  In  such 
situations,  under  our  system  the  Judiciary 
must  bear  a  hand  and  accept  its  responsi- 
bility to  assist  In  the  solution  where  consti- 
tutional rights  hang  In  the  balance.  So  It  was 
In  BTOum  V.  Board  of  Education,  Boiling  v 
Sharpe.  and  Baker  v  Carr  So  It  Is  la  the 
South  where  federal  courts  are  making  brave 
attempts  to  Implement  the  mandate  of 
Brown.  So  It  Is  here 

The  decree  Is  attached  to,  and  made  part 
of,  this  opinion 

DtCKEK 

It  la  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
the  defendants,  their  agents,  officers,  em- 
ployees and  successors,  and  all  thoee  In 
active  concert  and  participation  with  them 
be.  and  they  are  hereby,  permanently  en- 
joined from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
racial  or  economic  status  in  the  operation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system. 

It  ts  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  the  defendanu  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  permanently  enjoined  from  ojjer- 
atlng  the  track  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbl*  public  schools  It  Is  further 
ordered  that  on  October  2,  1967,  the  de- 
fendants file  In  the  record  In  this  case  a  re- 
port of  their  compliance  with  this  order  of 
the  court. 

It  la  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  on  October  2.  1967.  the  defendants 
herein  file  In  the  record  In  this  case  for  ap- 
proval by  the  court  a  plan  of  pupil  assign- 
ment complying  with  the  principles  an- 
nounced In  the  court's  opinion  and  the  In- 
structions contained  In  the  part  styled 
REMEDY  thereof. 

It  la  ftxrther  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  the  defendants,  beginning  with 
the  acbool  year  1967-68.  provide  transporta- 
tion for  volunteering  children  In  over- 
crowded school  districts  east  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  to  underpopulated  schools  west  of  the 
Park.  It  la  further  ordered  that  on  October 
a,  1047,  tbe  defendants  file  In  the  record  In 
this  case  a  report  of  their  oompUance  with 
this  order  of  the  court. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that,  beginning  with  the  school  year 
1067-08.  tbe  following  optional  zones  be 
aboUabed:  WUson- Western-Roosevelt:  Car- 
dcso-Weatem;  Dunbar-Weetern:  Gordon- 
ICacFailand;  Oordon-Banneker;  Powell- 
Hearst.  It  la  further  ordered  that  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1967,  the  defendants  file  In  the  record 
In  this  case  a  report  of  their  compliance 
with  this  order  of  the  court. 

It  la  further  ordered,  adji^ged  and  de- 
creed that  the  defendants,  beginning  with 
the  school  year  19S7-68.  provide  substantial 
teacher  integration  In  the  faculty  of  each 
school.  It  ts  further  ordered  that  on  October 


2.  1967.  the  defendants  file  In  the  record  In 
thU  case  a  report  of  their  compliance  with 
this  order  of  the  court. 

It  Is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  on  October  3,  1967,  the  defendants 
file  In  the  record  In  this  case  for  approval  by 
the  ootirt  a  plan  of  teacher  assignment  which 
will  fully  Integrate  the  faculty  of  each 
school  pursuant  to  the  prlnclplee  announced 
In  the  court's  opinion  and  the  instructions 
oonUlned  In  the  part  styled  REMEDY 
thereof.  f 

It  Is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  the  United  States   be,  and   It  Is 


hereby,  Invited  to  Intervene  In  theee  pro- 
ceedings to  assist  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  decree,  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  de- 
cree, and  to  take  whatever  other  steps  It 
deems  appropriate  In  the  Interest  of  public 
education  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
Is  further  ordered  that  the  United  States  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  this  decree  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Rule  4(d)  (4).  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  parties,  of 
course,  may  suggest  amendments  to  this  de- 
cree at  any  time. 

J.  Skxllt  Wright, 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge. 


.\PPENDIX    A 

T.\,BLE  T-1. — Group  teals — Types  and  frequency  of  testing 


Grade  gion 


Name  ot  test 


MANDATORY  PROGRAM 


Kindergarten Metro   Readiness  (Rev.  Form  A). 


I     _,^ Metro   Readiness  (Re*   Form  B) 

21 '.".'.'.'."'.'..'. Metro   Acht  (Prim   II,  Form  A). 

i.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".".'. Sequential  Tests  ot  tduc  Progress  (STEP) 

(Level  4,  Form  A) 
School    4    College    Ability    Tests   (SCAT) 
(Le.el  b   Form  A) 

6    (Geni  honors) I  Stanford  Acht  (SAT)  (Rev  ,  Partial.  Inter- 

I       med   II,  Form  W) 
Otis  Quick-Scoring  Menial  ASility,  Beta 

6    (Spec  Ai- )     ..       ..       '   Metro   Reading  S  Anth  (Elem   Form  A) 

Tests  ol  General  Ability  (TOGA),  Grades 
4-6  (Form  A) 
9  (Gen!  Honors)      i  STEP(LBvel3,  Form  B) 


Aptitude  or  achievement 


Aptit.  (readiness  lor  1st  grade 

instruction 

(See  supra)  -.     

Acht  (reading. spelling) 

Acht     (reading  arilh./listening/ 

writing) 
Aptit 


Verbal  or 
nonverbal 


Acht. 


Aptit  (10) 
Acht.  . 
AptiL 


9  (Spec  Ac  ) '  SAT  (Inter med  .  Partial.  Form  W) 


SCAT  (Level  3,  Form  B) 
---  --  -      al.  I 

TOGA,  Grades  6-9 


11  (GenI  Reg  Honors) STEP  (Level  2,  Form  A) 

SCAT  (Level  2,  Form  A) 

;;  (Spec  Ac  ).  SAT  (Advanced,  Partial,  Form  W)., 

OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

7  .„ TOGA.GradesS  9 

9 "." , Tests  olEduc  Ability.  Grades  6  9. 

\Q;i2     .'.'.'.'.'.'.'." Flaaagan  Aptil.  Classific  Tests  .   . 


Acht  (math.'read  /Ilsten./writ.). 

Aptit 

Acht.. 

Apfit..         ~. 

Acht  (math  et «!.}.. ^.. 

Aptit ., 

Acni.  *  ••>««■  *>'■■  »»»<«»>#»^w  • 


Aptit.. 
Aptit. 
Aptit.. 


0). 

(•) 

Verbal. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Both 

Verbal. 
Do. 
Do. 

Both 
Verbal 

Do. 

Oe. 


Both 
Verbal. 
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'  Instructions  are  oral,  test  is  pictorial,  verbal  to  extent  ol  comprehending  instructions  as  to  what  question  is  asking  (Tr.  3233 ) 

•  One  pr.ncipal  testified  that  this  test  is  optional  (Tt  4070) 

1  There  has  been  no  evidence  as  to  how  many  students  are  tested  under  the  optional  program 

(Tr  1680-1689,  3233-3234;  ex.  B-10,  exs  61-73 )  , 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL  DECISION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  18 
long  months  and  $13,000  in  cost,  Wash- 
ington civil  rights  leader  Julius  Hobson 
tasted  victory  In  his  fight  against  racial 
isolation,  unequal  facilities  and  the  track 
system  for  grouping  students  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  System.  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  James 
Skelly  Wright  ordered  far-reaching  rem- 
edies to  end  both  racial  and  economic 
segregation  in  the  schools  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  decision,  handed  down 
this  Monday,  permanently  enjoins  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board  from 
operating  the  track  system  which  efTec- 
tlvely,  if  not  intentionally,  relegates  most 
Negro  students  to  a  curriculum  which 
provides  them  only  a  minimum  of  educa- 
tion and  practically  destines  them  to 
poorly  paid  jobs  Higher  education  is  to- 
tally beyond  these  student.s  because  their 
public  school  education  has  not  even  at- 
tempted to  prepare  them  for  college  ad- 
mission. 

The  decision  also  orders  bu.sinij  of  stu- 
dents from  overcrowded  Negro  schools 
to  predominantly  white  schools  west  of 
Rock  Creek  Park,  where  most  schools 
are  under  capacity.  Greater  integration 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  decision  That  the  decision 


means  an  almost  complete  redirection  of 
the  school  system  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  beyond  question. 

The  implications  of  Judge  Wrights 
decision,  however,  extend  far  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  Washington.  DC.  The  blow 
dealt  at  de  facto  segregation  wiU  surely 
be  felt  in  all  urban  areas  where  Negro 
students  are  discriminated  against  acci- 
dentally, though  not  by  law.  In  nearly 
every  main  section  of  the  decision.  Judge 
Wright  emphasized  that  deliberate  dis- 
crimination does  not  have  to  exist  in 
order  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  Should  this  decision  or  a 
similar  one  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Job  begun  13  years  ago  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  would  be 
completed. 

This  case  is  undoubtedly  a  landmark 
in  the  developing  Jurisprudence  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  Americans.  The  legal  precedent  estab- 
lished by  this  decision  would  undoubt- 
edly be  referred  to  in  many  future  cases. 
I  want  to  commend  the  outstanding  legal 
work  done  by  the  three  lawyers  on  the 
case,  Jerry  D.  Anker,  William  M. 
Kunstler,  and  William  Hlggs.  Bill  Higgs' 
painstaking  research,  both  Into  the  legal 
precedents  and  into  the  condition  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  sys- 
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tem,  was  particularly  crucial  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  case. 

Although  I  am  surg  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  have  read  many  articles  and 
editorials  about  this  decision  by  now,  I 
would  like  to  have  two  articles  and  one 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  in- 
serted into  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, because  they  provide  a  thorough 
explanation  and  analysis  of  the  decision. 
I  would  like  to  heartily  commend  Julius 
Hobson  for  his  persistence  in  attacking 
the  problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  by  every  means  available 
to  him  and  Judge  James  Skelly  Wright 
for  his  courage  in  making  a  fair  deci- 
sion for  the  frustrated  children  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
|FYom  the  Washln^on  (D.C.)  Poet.  June  20. 

19671 
Court   Orders   Ban   on  School  Track  Sts- 
TEM — Calls    Curbs    on    Negroes    "Crimi- 
nal'^— Integration   or  All   Faculties  Di- 
rected IN  Hobson  Victory 

(By  Susan  Pilson) 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  James 
Skelly  Wright  yesterday  ordered  sweeping  ac- 
tions to  eliminate  what  he  called  "criminal" 
discrimination  against  poor  Negro  students 
In  Washington's  public  schools. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  In  the  18- 
month-old  suit  brought  by  civil  rights  leader 
Julius  W.  Hobson,  Wright  said  the  public 
schools  are  "a  monument  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  power  structure  which  governs  the 
voteless  capital  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth," 

The  183 -page  decision  strongly  accepts 
Hobfon's  contention  that  the  schools  have 
discriminated  against  poor  Negroes  through 
segregated  school  facilities,  unequal  supplies 
and  facilities  and  the  track  system  of  group- 
ing students.  It  orders  school  officials  to: 
Abolish  the  track  system  immediately. 
Substantially  Integrate  all  school  faculties 
by  fall. 

Bus  students  from  overcrowded  Negro 
schools  to  predominantly  white  schools  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park,  where  most  enrollments 
are  under  capacity. 

Pile  a  plan  with  the  court  by  Oct.  2  to  In- 
crease racial  Integration  of  students  In  the 
school  system,  which  Is  90  per  cent  Negro. 
Eliminate  optional  attendance  zones  on 
the  grounds  that  they  have  allowed  white 
students  In  Negro  areas  to  "escape"  to  white 
schools  outside  their  neighborhoods. 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan 
said  no  decision  will  be  made  on  whether 
to  appeal  the  case  until  he  has  met  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  However,  It  seems  likely 
that  the  decision  will  be  appealed. 

The  Hobson  case  may  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant court  decision  Involving  schools  since 
Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
ended  legal  segregation  of  students  In  1954. 

IMPACT    ON    nation 

Wright's  decision  deals  with  the  more 
complex  Issue  of  de  facto  segregation,  which 
arises  from  segregated  housing  patterns 
rather  than  from  legal  restrictions. 

He  does  not  order  outright  abandonment 
of  the  "neighborhood  school"  concept  but 
suggests  that  the  Board  explore  alternatives, 
such  as  educational  parks  for  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students. 

Nearly  every  part  of  the  decision  would 
have  a  major  Impact  on  school  systems 
throughout  the  Nation  If  It  were  upheld  In 
an  appeal. 

It  would  lend  legal  support  to  the  Office 
of  Education's  efforta  to  alleviate  de  facto 
segregation  In  large  Northern  cities — efforts 
that  have  been  vigorously  opposed  by  many 
Congressmen. 


"Tracking"  of  students  and  faculty  segre- 
gation are  also  common  practices  In  many 
urban  school  systems. 


INTENT   AND   ACCIDENT 

Wright  found  the  schools  have  discrimi- 
nated against  Negroes  In  some  cases  by  In- 
tent and  in  others  by  accident.  Both  types 
of  discrimination  are  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, he  said. 

The  decision  does  not  accept  Hobson's 
contention  that  school  officials  have  deliber- 
ately deprived  Negro  schools  of  adequate 
supplies  such  as  textbooks  and  facilities 
such  as  libraries.  But  it  emphasizes  that  the 
Inequalities  are  unconstitutional  regardless 
of  how  they  arise. 

"School  officials  can  and  should  be  faulted, 
but  for  another  reason :  that  in  the  face  of 
thoee  Inequalities  they  have  sometimes 
shown  criminally  little  ooncem,"  the  deci- 
sion states. 

"It  Is  one  thing,  lor  example,  when 
crowded  residential  conditions  shut  Negro 
children,  and  they  alone,  out  of  kinder- 
garten In  the  nearby  schools;  It  is  another 
matter  entirely  when,  confronted  with  this 
awful  slttiatlon,  school  officials  stand  idly  by, 
circulating  promises  of  more  adequate 
school  buildings  years  hence,  but  acquiesc- 
ing In  the  present  Injustice  by  their 
passivity. 

THZ     14TH    AUZNDMEMT 

Citing  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  Wright  reiterated  in 
nearly  every  main  section  of  the  decision 
that  deliberate  discrimination  does  not 
have  to  exist  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
law.  And  he  said  discrimination  "by  acci- 
dent" Is  often  reinforced  by  deliberate  dis- 
crimination. 

In  ordering  an  end  to  faculty  segregation, 
Wright  noted  "the  superiorities  In  the  quali- 
fications of  the  predominantly  white  schools' 
faculties  are  not  unrelated  to  the  infirmities 
In  the  appointment  process  (of  teachers)." 

The  decision's  significance  Is  increased  be- 
cause It  raises  a  virtually  unexplored  legal 
Issue;  economic  discrimination.  It  agrees  with 
Hobson's  contention  that  the  schools  have 
not  only  discriminated  against  Negroes  but 
aglnst  poor  children. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  attorney  in  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  cases,  spent  several 
days  dtirlng  the  trial  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  schools  spend  more  money  on  stu- 
dents in  affluent  neighborhoods  than  In  poor 
ones. 

QTTERIES    COUKT's    POWER 

In  ordering  greater  attempts  to  Integrate 
the  schools,  Wright  specifically  said  the 
Court  has  no  authority  to  create  an  "area- 
wide"  school  system  that  would  Include  the 
District  and  the  Maryland  and  'VlrgliUa 
suburbs. 

But  he  sharply  criticized  Washington 
school  officials  for  falling  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  voluntary  cooperation  between  the 
city  and  the  suburbs. 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  all 
Washlngtonlans  who  make  their  homes  In 
Virginia  or  Maryland  accept  the  heresy  that 
segregated  public  education  is  socially  re- 
alistic and  ftirthers  the  attainment  of  goals 
In  a  democratic  society. 

"Certainly  If  the  Jurisdictions  comprising 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  can  co- 
operate In  the  eetabUshment  of  a  metro- 
politan transit  authority,  the  possibility  of 
such  cooperation  in  tbe  field  of  education 
should  not  be  denied — at  leaat  not  without 
first  sounding  the  pertinent  moral  and  social 
responsibilities  of  the  parties  concerned." 

On  the  track  system,  Wright  accepted  Hob- 
son's contention  that  a  disproportionate  per- 
centage of  Negro  students  are  assigned  to  the 
basic  and  general  tracks  for  retarded  and  slow 
learners,  respectively. 

He  said  education  in  the  lower  tracks  is 
geared  to  tbe  "blue-oollar"  student.  "Thus 
such  children,  ao  stigmatized  by  inappropri- 


ate aptitude  teetlng  procedures,  are  denied 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  the  white  collar 
education  available  to  the  white  and  more 
affiuent  children." 

Attacking  the  phlloeophy  behind  the  track 
system,  Wright  noted  that  "acoording  to 
track  theory,  those  who  remain  In  a  lower 
curriculum  remain  because  they  are  achiev- 
ing at  their  maximum  level  of  ability, 

"They  are  not,"  he  contends,  "admitted  to — 
or  at  least  discouraged  from  seeking  admis- 
sion to — a  higher  Instructional  level  because 
the  school  system  has  determined  tliat  they 
cannot  'usefully'  and  'succeesfuliy  rise  above 
their  present  level." 

The  decision  came  the  day  after  release  of 
the  preliminary  findings  of  a  long-awaited 
Columbia  University  study  of  the  school 
sysrtem. 

Replacement  of  the  track  sjrstem  Is  one 
of  the  Columbia  report's  major  recommen- 
dations. There  appear  to  be  no  major  con- 
flicts between  the  recommendations  In  the 
$250,006  study  and  the  actions  ordered  In 
Wright's     decision. 

Although  Wright  Is  an  Appeals  Court 
Judge,  he  was  acting  as  a  trial  Judge  in  the 
Hobson  case  because  of  a  legal  quirk.  An- 
other part  of  the  suit,  which  was  decided 
earlier  this  year,  named  the  U.S.  District 
Court  Judges  as  defendants. 

The  District  Judges  appoint  Washing- 
ton's School  Board  and  Hobson  was  asking 
that  the  appointive  procedure  be  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  request  was  denied  by 
a  three-Judge  panel  of  the  Appeals  Court, 
with  Judge  Wright  dissenting. 

Hobson  and  his  attorneys  were  Jubilant 
in  their  reaction  to  Wright's  decision  while 
most  school  officials  maintained  silence. 

"The  abolition  of  the  track  system  has 
been  worth  the  one  year  and  $13,000  It  took 
for  this  suit,"  Hobson  said, 

HOPES    FOR    APPEAL 

Hobson  emphasized  that  he  hopes  there 
will  be  an  appeal  because  "I  want  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  on  this  and  have  these 
kinds  of  practices  eliminated  In  schools 
throughout  the  country." 

Hansen,  who  testified  for  two  days  dtiring 
the  trial  in  defense  of  the  school  system. 
Interrupted  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
to  read  a  summary  of  the  decision. 

In  a  tight-lipped  statement,  Hansen  urged 
the  Board  "not  to  discuss  this  with  anyone 
until  we  have  met  with  the  Corporation 
Counsel." 

DR.     HATNES     "DELIGHTED" 

Board  President  Euphemla  h.  Haynes,  a  foe 
of  the  track  system  for  many  years,  said 
she  was  "delighted"  that  Wright  had  ordered 
the  system's  abolition.  Dr,  Haynes  said  the 
Board  will  meet  with  Duncan  vrtthin  two 
weeks  to  decide  whether  to  appeal  the  case. 

Duncan,  a  Negro  and  former  counsel  for 
the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  would  be  pitted  against 
Kunstler  and  other  civil  rights  attorneys  If 
an  appeal  Is  made. 

The  Hobson  suit,  however,  was  not  sup- 
ported by  moat  civil  rights  groups  In  Wash- 
ington. 

William  H.  Simons,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers  Union,  also  expressed  "de- 
light" at  the  decision.  The  Union,  local  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  filed  a  friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the 
case. 

"We're  very  happy  about  the  order  of  fac- 
ulty integration,"  Simons  said.  "We've  been 
fighting  for  this  for  years." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
June  20,  1967] 
ExcEBPTS  From  Cottst  Dxcisiok  Oboesing  Ban 
ON  Track  Sts'tem  in  Distuct  or  Colttmbia 
Schools 

ST7MMART 

Tbe  basic  question  presented  is  whether 
the     defendants,     the     Superintendent     of 
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ScbooU  and  Uae  aien>oer»  of  ihe  Board  of 
Educatlan.  in  'Me  operatlou  oX  the  public 
school,  syatein.  here,  unconstiiutloually  de- 
prive the  District  s  Nearo  and  poor  public 
bchooi  children  of  their  riijht  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  with  the  District  8  white 
and  more  affluent  public  school  children.  This 
court  concludes  tha:  ihey  do. 

la  support  of  Lais  conciusiou  the  court 
makes  U>e  {oUowint;  principal  findings  of 
lact: 

1.  Racially  and  socially  homugeaeous 
schools  damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all 
children  who  atteiKl  them — the  Negro,  the 
whit«.  the  poor  and  the  affluent — and  block 
the  attainment  of  the  broader  goals  uf  demo- 
cratic education,  wbether  tne  segregation  oc- 
curs by  law  or  by  fact. 

2.  The  scholastic  achievement  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  Negro  and  white,  is  strong- 
ly related  to  the  racial  and  socio-economic 
compoalUon  of  the  studer^t  body  of  hia  school 
A  racUUly  asd  socially  integrated  school  en- 
vlroOLineat  tocreases  the  scholasuc  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  child  of  whatever 
race. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education,  which  Is  the 
statutory  head  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
District.  Is  appointed  pursuant  to  a  quota 
system  which,  until  1M2.  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury had  limited  the  Negro  membership  of 
the  nlne-mao  Board  to  three  Since  1962  the 
Negro  quota  on  the  Board  has  been  four 
cme  leas  than  a  majoniy  The  City  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
preaentlj  has  a  population  over  60  per  cent 
Negro  and  a  public  school  population  over 
90  per  cent  Necro. 

4.  Adberence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  by  the  School  Board  effectively  segre- 
gates the  Negro  and  the  poor  children  from 
the  white  and  the  more  affluent  children 
In  moat  of  the  Dlsirlcfs  public  schools  This 
neighborhood  school  policy  Is  relaxed  by  the 
Board  through  the  use  of  optional  zones  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  white  children. 
usually  affluent  white  children,  'trapped"  in 
a  Negro  school  district,  to  "escape"  to  a 
"white"  or  more  nearly  white  school,  thus 
making  the  economic  and  racial  segregation 
of  the  public  school  children  more  complete 
than  It  would  otherwise  be  under  a  strict 
neighborhood  school  assignment  plan. 

5.  The  teachers  and  principals  Ln  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  assigned  so  that  generally  the 
race  of  the  faculty  Is  the  same  as  the  race  of 
the  children.  Thus  most  of  the  schools  can  be 
Identified  as  "Negro"  or  -white."  not  only  by 
reference  to  the  predominant  race  of  the 
children  attending,  but  by  the  predominant 
race  of  the  faculty  as  well.  The  heaviest  con- 
centration of  Negro  faculty,  usually  100  per 
cent.  Is  In  the  Negro  ghetto  schools. 

6.  The  median  annual  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture (ta83)  In  the  predominantly  185-100 
per  cent)  Negro  elementary  schools  .n  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  a  Rat  tlOO  be- 
low the  median  annual  per  pupil  exf>endlture 
for  Its  predominantly  85  100  per  cent) 
white  schools  (392i 

7.  Generally  the  "whlt^  '  schools  are  under- 
populated while  the  "Negro"  schools  gener- 
ally are  overcrowded  Moreover,  all  of  the 
white  elementary  schools  have  kindergar- 
tens. Some  Negro  schools  are  without 
kindergartens  entirely,  while  other  Negro 
schools  operate  kindergartens  In  shifts  or 
consecutive  sessions.  In  addition  to  being 
overcrowded  and  short  on  kmderpiarten 
space,  the  school  buildings  in  the  Negro 
slums  are  ancient  and  run  down  Only  re- 
cently, through  the  use  of  impact  aid  and 
other  federal  funds  have  the  Negro  slum 
schools  had  siifflclent  textbooks  for  the  chil- 
dren's use. 

B.  As  tbey  proceed  through  the  Washing- 
ton scbOQl  system,  the  reading  scores  pri- 
marily of  the  Negro  and  poor  children,  but 
not  the  white  and  middle  claM.  fall  In- 
cTeaslnglT    behind    the    national    norm.    By 


ienlor   liig.i   school   the   aibcrepancy   reaches 
i.everai  grades. 

9  T.ie  track  system  as  used  In  the  Dis- 
tricts public  schools  is  a  lorm  of  ab:iuy 
gruupiiig  in  which  students  are  alv'.cled  In 
separate,  seif -contained  curricula  or  tracks 
ranging  from  'B.usic  '  lor  the  slow  student  to 

Honors"  Icr  tne  gified 

10  The  aptitude  tests  used  to  aaslmn  chil- 
dren to  the  various  traclts  are  stiindardlzecl 
primarily  on  vkhite  middle-class  ihlldren 
Since  these  lesis  do  not  relate  to  the  Negro 
and  dlsadvaiuaged  children  to  'he  lower 
tracks  from  wmch.  because  of  the  reduced 
curricula  and  the  absence  of  adeq'nte  re- 
medial and  compensatory  education,  j^  well 
.IS  continued  inappropriate  testlni?,  thf 
chance  of  escape  is  remote 

11.  liducat.on  m  the  lower  track.s  is  geared 
to  wnal  Dr  H.^n^en.  the  creator  of  the 
tratk  s>>.tem.  calls  the  'blue  collar'  student 
Thus  suc-i  c.hlldre.i  so  atlRrnjitlzed  Oy  m- 
apprf'priHte  apl.tude  testing  procedures  are 
denied  equ.n  opportunity  to  ootaln  the  white 
collar  edurutiuii  available  to  the  white  and 
mo.-e  affluent  children. 

Other  inclderit.il  but  lilghly  liidlratlve. 
findings  are  as  follows  a  The  June  1964- 
Decemt)er  ItfSS  .study  by  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  Army,  shows  that  55  3  per- 
cent of  tne  IH-year-olda  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  failed  the  Armed  fcervlces  men- 
tal test  a  higher  percentage  th..n  ..ny  of 
trie  30  states,  b  The  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure m  the  Districts  public  schools 
Is  only  sllghtlv  below  the  nhuonal  average 
The  l«W>4-66  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report 
on  Governmental  Finances  shows,  however. 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  spends  les.s 
per  capita  u:i  education  generally  than  all 
.tates  except  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  e  The 
s,uiie  report  shows  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  spends  mure  per  capita  on  police 
protection  than  all  states  without  exception 
In  fact,  the  District  of  Columbia  spends 
more  than  any  state  other  than  Nevada, 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  California 

The  Inferences,  including  those  bearing  on 
the  relationship  of  the  quality  of  education 
to  crime,  which  arise  from  these  findings  are 
obvious  Indeed,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
missions Ta.'ik  Force  Report  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  Indicates  that 
the  very  deficiencies  in  the  District  public 
.-ichfKii  system  noted  by  the  record  in  this 
case — prejudging.  through  inappropriate 
testing,  the  learning  abilities  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child  as  Inferior  to  the  white 
middle  class  child:  placing  the  child  In  lower 
'rrf*-ks  for  reduced  education  based  on  such 
tests,  thus  Implementing  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  phenomenon  Inherent  In  such  mis- 
Judgments;  placing  Inferior  teachers  In  slum 
schools,  continuing  racial  and  economic 
segregation  of  pupils;  providing  textbooks 
unrelated  to  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Inadequate  remedial  programs  for  off- 
setting Initial  psychological  and  social  diffi- 
culties of  the  disadvantaged  child — all  have 
contributed  to  the  lncrea.se  in  crime,  partic- 
ularly Juvenile  crime 

In  stun  all  of  the  evidence  In  this  case 
tends  to  show  that  the  Washington  school 
system  !s  a  monument  to  the  cynicism  of 
the  power  stnirture  which  governs  the  vote- 
less Capital  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

REMEDY 

The  remedy  to  be  pro-. ided  against  the 
dlscrlmlnat«^ry  policies  of  the  defendant-^' 
school  administration  must  center  primarily 
on  pupil  assignment,  teacher  assignment 
and  the  track  system  The  overcrowding  in 
the  Negro  schools  results  from  pupil  assign- 
ment and  the  dlfTerence  in  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  results  in  the  main  from  the  as- 
signment of  the  more  highly  paid  teachers 
to  the  predominantly  while  schools 

Consequently,  corrective  measures  de- 
signed to  reduce  pupil  and  teacher  racial 
segregation   should    also    reduce   overcrowd- 


ing In  the  Negro  schools  as  well  as  tue  pupil 
expenditure  differential  favoring  the  white 
children  Pending  the  Implementstlon  ol 
such  measures,  the  c.jurt  will  require  that 
the  defendants  provide  transportation  to 
volunteering  children  from  the  overcrowd- 
ed sohtHils  east  ol  i Rock  Creek  Park )  to  the 
underpopulated  schools  west  of  the  park. 

As  to  the  remedy  with  respect  to  the  track 
system,  the  track  system  simply  must  be 
abolished  In  practice.  If  not  In  concept,  it 
dl.scrlminates  against  the  disadvantaged 
child,  partlcul.irly  the  Negro.  Designed  in 
1955  .13  a  means  of  prt^tecting  the  school  sys- 
tem against  the  HI  effects  of  integrating 
with  white  children  the  Negro  victims  of 
de  jure  separate  but  unequal  education,  it 
has  survived  to  stigmatize  the  disadvan- 
taged child  of  whatever  race  relegated  to  Its 
lower  tracks — from  which  tracks  the  pos- 
sibility of  switching  upward,  because  of  the 
absence  of  compensatory  education.  Is  re- 
mote. 

Even  m  concept  the  track  system  is  un- 
democratic and  discriminatory.  Its  creator 
admits  It  Is  designed  to  prepare  some  chil- 
dren for  white-collar,  and  other  children  for 
blue-collar  Jobs  Considering  the  t<sts  used 
to  determine  which  children  should  receive 
the  blue-collar  special,  and  which  the  white. 
the  danger  of  children  completing  tlieir  edu- 
cation wearing  the  wrong  collar  is  far  too 
great  for  this  democracy  to  tolerate.  More- 
over, any  system  of  ability  grouping  which, 
through  failure  to  include  and  implement 
the  concept  of  compensatory  education  for 
the  dl-sadvantaged  child,  or  otherwise  falls 
In  fact  to  bring  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren Into  the  mainstream  of  public  educa- 
tion denies  the  children  excluded  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  thus  encounters 
the  constitutional  bar. 

TEACRER    PLACEMENT 

The  final  question  Is  the  remedy  tins  court 
should  forge  for  curing  the  Illegalities  in 
teacher  placement  It  Is  clear,  first  that  an 
injunrtlon  should  be  directed  agaln&t  every 
possibility  of  willful  segregation  in  the 
•eacher  assignment  process;  If  the  prefer- 
ences of  principals  and  teachers  are  to  be 
relied  on  at  all  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents or  any  other  officer  maV'ng  the  ss- 
slgnment,  measures  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  race  does  not  creep  Into  the  expression 
of  preference 

Next,  assignment  of  Incoming  teachers 
must  proceed  on  a  color-conscious  basis  to 
Insure  substantial  and  rapid  teacher  integra- 
tion in  every  school  And  finally  to  the  ex- 
tent that  these  two  measures  are  unable 
quickly  to  achieve  sufficient  faculty  Integra- 
tion In  the  schools,  this  court  .  .  .  has  no 
doubt  that  a  substantial  reassignment  of  the 
present  teachers,  including  tenured  staff, 
will  be  mandatory 

These  Issues  of  remedy  were  Ignored  at 
trial  by  counsel  for  both  sides,  each  intent 
Instead  on  establishing  or  refuting  the 
primary  constitutional  violation  For  this 
reason,  and  considering  the  limitations  of 
time,  for  the  1967-68  school  ye.ar  the  court 
is  content  to  order  "substantial"  teacher 
Integration  In  those  schools  where  complete 
segregation  or  token  Integration  of  faculty 
has  heretofore  existed.  The  court  will  remit 
the  question  of  the  longer  term  goal  to  the 
Board  for  first-Instance  treatment  m  the 
plan  which  the  court  In  its  decree  will  order 
the  Board  to  prepare.  There  will  be  an 
abundance  of  opportunity  later  for  ad- 
versary argument  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  ends  (and  means)  concerning  teach- 
er integration  which  the  Board  decides  to 
propose 

PAJtTTNa    WORD 

It  Is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  In  decid- 
ing this  case  this  court  must  act  In  an  ares 
so  alien  to  Its  expertise.  It  would  be  fsr 
better  Indeed  for  these  great  social  and 
{XJlltlcal    problems    to    be    resolved    In    the 
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political  arena  by  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. But  these  are  social  and  political  prob- 
lems which  seem  at  times  to  defy  such  resolu- 
tion. In  such  situations,  under  our  system, 
the  Judiciary  must  bear  a  hand  and  accept 
its  responsibility  to  assist  In  the  solution 
where  constitutional  rights  hang  In  the 
balance.  So  It  was  in  Brown  v.  Board  oj 
Education,  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  and  Baker  v. 
Carr.  So  it  is  In  the  South  where  Federal 
courts  are  making  brave  attempts  to  imple- 
ment the  mandate  of  Brou-n.  So  It  is  here. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  20.  1967] 

De     Facto     Segregation     Held     Invalh)    in 

CAprr.tLs     Schools— U.S.     Jvdge     Orders 

BvsiNG  AND  Upsets  AssiCNMErrr  or  Pitpils 

BY  Ability 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington.  DC,  June  19. — A  Federal 
Judge  ruled  today  that  segregation  of  poor 
Negro  children  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  results  from  neigh- 
borhood population  patterns  is  as  unconsti- 
tutional as  segregation  ordained  by  law. 

The  Judge  ordered  remedies  to  take  effect 
this  fall.  These  Include  the  busing  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  of  children  In 
Negro  neighborhoods  who  wish  to  attend 
integrated  classrooms,  the  mandatory  redis- 
tribution of  teachers  to  integrate  all  school 
faculties,  and  the  end  of  Washington's  bit- 
terly controversial  "track  system"  of  assign- 
ing pupils  to  classes  according  to  ability. 

In  two  aspects  crucial  to  most  urban  pop- 
ulations the  ruling  by  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
went  beyond  the  basic  Supreme  Court  decree 
in  1954  forbidding  school  segregation. 

Judge  Wright,  first,  extended  the  desegre- 
gation doctrine  ol  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
clude de  facto  segregation — that  resulting 
from  "unintentional"  administrative  prac- 
tices. The  high  court's  1954  ruling,  in  the 
case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  forbade 
only  de  Jure  segregation — or  segregation 
sanctioned  by  law. 

Judge  Wright,  in  the  second  extension, 
introduced  a  wholly  new  prohibition  against 
substandard  and  therefore  discriminatory 
education  of  the  poor,  regardless  of  race. 

He  found  that  in  predominantly  Negro 
schools  here  the  annual  median  per-pupll 
expenditure  was  $292.  or  "a  flat  $100  below 
median  per  pupil  expenditure  in  predomi- 
nantly white  schools,  $392." 

A  bar  against  discrimination  by  "economic 
status"  In  the  selection  of  Juries  has  been 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  But  Judge  Wright 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  education. 

Other  Federal  courts  have  divided  on  chal- 
lenges to  the  constitutionality  of  neighbor- 
hood segregation,  based  on  dwelling  patterns. 
But  In  no  case  has  the  challenge  been  up- 
held In  such  a  large  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tem with  such  a  preponderance  of  Negro  en- 
rollment. The  Issue  has  never  reached  the 
Supreme  Court 

The  ruling,  which  affects  only  the  District 
of  Columbia,  can  be  appealed.  The  district's 
corporation  counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan,  said 
^odsy  that  It  would  be  "several  days"  before 
city  and  school  offlcluls  here  decided  on  their 
next  move. 

Julius  W.  Hobson,  the  Negro  civil  rights 
leader  here  who  Initiated  the  suit  18  months 
ago.  called  the  opinion  "a  sweeping  victory." 
Mr.  Hobson  said  that  the  inclusion  in  Judge 
Wright's  opinion  of  the  new  "economic 
status"  standard  was  "at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  In  Washington." 

However.  Judge  Wright's  opinion  fell  short 
of  ordering  into  effect  the  most  controver- 
sial remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Hobson's  coun- 
sel. William  M.  Kunsler  of  New  York  and 
Jerry  D.  Anker  of  Washington.  That  In- 
volved the  enforced  merger  of  the  largely 
Negro  city  school  system  with  those  of  Wash- 
ington's predominantly  white  suburban 
school  Jurisdictions  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 


In  a  lecture  at  New  York.  University  in 
1965,  Judge  Wright  himself  raised  the  pros- 
pect of  court-ordered  urban-suburban  school 
mergers  as  one  remedy  to  what  he  called  the 
"Inconceivable"  pattern  of  "Negro  children 
crowded  Into  Inferior  slum  schools  while  the 
whites  flee  to  the  suburbs  to  place  their  chil- 
dren In  vastly  superior,  predominantly  white 
schools," 

The  lecture  and  the  wide  newspaper  pub. 
llcity  given  It  during  the  trial  of  Hobson  V. 
Hansen  here  last  year  caused  the  city  cor- 
poration counsel's  office  to  ask  Judge  Wright 
to  disqualify  himself  as  "prejudiced"  at  the 
outset  of  the  courtroom  hearings.  The  Judge 
declined. 

SUGGESTS    POSSIBILTTT 

In  his  opinion  today,  however,  the  Judge 
merely  directed  the  city  school  board  to 
"anticipate  the  possibility  that  Integration 
may  be  accomplished  through  cooperation 
with  school  districts  In  the  metropolitan 
suburbs." 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  all 
Washingtonlans  who  make  their  homes  In 
Virginia  and  Maryland  accept  the  heresy 
that  segregated  public  education  Is  socially 
realistic  and  furthers  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  a  democratic  society,"  Judge  Wright 
declared. 

"Certainly,  If  the  Jurisdictions  compris- 
ing the  Washington  metropolitan  area  can 
cooperate  In  the  establishment  of  a  metro- 
politan transit  authority  [created  last  year] 
the  possibility  of  such  cooperation  In  the 
field  of  education  should  not  be  denied — 
at  least  not  without  first  sounding  the  per- 
tinent moral  and  social  responsibilities  of  the 
parties  concerned." 

Negro  children  make  up  93  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  population  In  this  city. 

Without  some  exchange  of  students  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  suburban  Juris- 
dictions It  Is  probably  unlikely  that  the 
city  can  Eushleve  much  classroom  integra- 
tion. But  despite  his  lawyers'  Insistence  in 
advocating  the  urban-suburban  merger  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Hobson  told  newsmen  repeatedly 
during  the  suit  that  his  objective  was  "qual- 
ity education  In  Washington,  not  necessarily 
Integrated  education." 

Judge  Wright's  opinion  was  studded  with 
references  to  what  he  called  "the  primary 
constitutional  violation"  of  the  Inferior 
schooling  offered  Negro  children  In  the  slum 
schools  of  Washington. 

"The  basic  question."  the  opinion  said,  is 
whether  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  members  of  the 
school  board,  "unconstitutionally  deprive 
the  District's  Negro  and  poor  public  school 
children  of  their  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  with  the  District's  white  and 
more  affluent  public  school  children.  The 
court  concludes  that  they  do." 

"All  of  the  evidence  In  this  case  tends  to 
show  that  the  Washington  school  system  is 
a  monument  to  the  cjmlclsm  of  the  power 
structure,  which  governs  the  voteless  capltsa 
of  the  greatest  coimtry  on  earth."  Judge 
Wright  said. 

The  Judge  found  that  school  authorities 
here  had  "intentionally"  gerrymandered 
school  districts  and  had  assigned  poor  Ne- 
gro pupils  to  the  "basic"  academic  curricu- 
lum of  the  four-level  "track  system"  to  "in- 
sulate the  more  academically  developed 
white  student  from  his  less  fortunate  black 
schoolmate." 

"The  court  does  not,  however,  rest  its  de- 
cision on  a  finding  of  intended  racial  dls- 
(Timlnatlon,"  the  opinion  continued.  "Apart 
from  such  Intentional  aspects,  the  effects  of 
the  track  system  must  be  held  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  plaintiffs'  Constitutional  rights." 

Accordingly,  as  one  of  eight  points  In  his 
decree.  Judge  Wright  declared  that  the 
school  admlrilstration  was  permanently  en- 
joined from  further  operation  of  the  "track 
system."  It  has  been  in  effect  here — and  has 


been    nearly    continuously    under    attack — 
since  Dr.  Hansen  Initiated  It  In  1955. 

As  a  means  of  achieving  "meaningful  in- 
tegfratlon,"  the  system  was  designed  to  en- 
courage middle  class  whites  to  keep  their' 
children  in  the  city  school  system  by  offering 
separate  and  "basic"  curricula  in  each  "hon- 
ors," "regular,"  "general"  grade.  Most  white 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  "honors"  and 
"regular"  tracks. 

At  a  news  conference  this  afternoon  sched- 
uled In  advance  ol  the  court's  ruling,  the 
school  administration  disclosed  that  one 
recommendation  of  a  year-long,  $240,000 
study  of  the  schools  here  was  to  abolish 
"tracking." 

The  director  of  the  study.  Dr.  A.  Harry  Pas- 
sow  of  Columbia  University  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, said  he  would  make  a  long  list  of  other 
proposals  later  to  help  the  school  system 
avoid  "deep  and  probably  worsening 
trouble." 

Another  section  of  Judge  Wright's  ruling 
requires  the  school  administration  to  "pro- 
vide transportation  for  volunteering  chil- 
dren" in  heavily  Negro  neighborhoods  east 
of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  "underpopulated" 
predominantly  white  school  buildings  west 
of  the  park  In  such  sections  as  Cleveland 
Park,  Chevy  Chase,  Olover  Park  and  Spring 
Valley.  This  ruling  parallels  a  year -old  pro- 
p)osal  by  the  Washington  Urban  League, 
which  Dr,  Hansen  had  rejected. 

Although  he  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Judge  Wright  tried  the  case  as  a 
District  Judge. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
June  21,  1967] 

Equality  and  Beyond 
After  ten  years  of  doggedly  refusing  to 
change  its  ways,  Washington's  school  system 
is  now  being  forced  to  change  very  rapidly 
indeed.  Suddenly  congressional  pressure  and 
last  usage  no  longer  control  the  city's  school 
policy.  Last  weekend  Dr.  Passow,  the  School 
Board's  Impwrted  consultant,  told  the 
schools  that  they  face  rising  trouble  If  they 
do  not  undertake  very  large  reforms.  Now 
Judge  Wright  Is  telling  them  that,  trouble  or  . 
not.  they  have  got  to  end  several  very  clear 
transgressions  before  the  schools  reopen  in 
September. 

Dr.  Passow  and  Judge  Wright  are  not  talk- 
ing about  quite  the  same  kinds  of  reform, 
and  the  difference  Is  important.  Dr.  Passow, 
who  comes  from  Columbia  Teachers  College. 
Is  talking  about  quality  of  education;  Judge 
Wright,  who  sits  on  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals.  Is  talking  about  equality  of  educa- 
tion. Judge  Wright  is  saying  that  the  School 
Board  cannot  give  less  to  children  who  are 
■  Negro  and  poor  than  to  those  who  are  not. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  equality  of 
destitution.  The  city's  schools  could  grow 
increasingly  weak  and  Ineffectual,  and  yet, 
as  long  as  they  were  equally  weak  and  In- 
effectual, they  would  meet  the  Judge's  re- 
quirement.. The  Judge  is  limited,  like  all 
courts,  to  one  basic  measurement  of  equal- 
ity, which  amounts  to  the  number  of  dollars 
spent.  A  school  system  can  spend  equally  on 
children  without  educating  them  equally. 
Real  equity  here  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  court's  injunction. 

Judge  Wright's  Injunction  is  highly  spe- 
cific. It  abolishes  a  series  of  outstanding 
abuses  and  affronts  in  school  policy,  like  the 
highly  deleterious  track  system,  the  optional 
attendance  zones,  and  the  segregation  of 
tea<;hlng  staffs.  It  speclflcally  avoids  any  sug- 
gestion that  de  facto  segregation  based  on 
residential  patterns,  is  unconstitutional. 
But,  in  an  interesting  reversion  to  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson,  the  Judge  holds  that  If  schools 
are  separate  then  they  must  at  least  be 
equal.  The  School  Board  must  have  known 
perfectly  well  that  it  could  not  go  on  In- 
definitely running  schools  60  per  cent  under 
capacity  on  one  side  of  Rock  Greek  Park  and 
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60  per  cent  over  capacity  on  the  other.  The 
Judge's  order  requiring  bualng  acroee  Rock 
Creek  1*  based,  legally,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  worst  overcrowding.  Unfortunately. 
he  couches  his  decision  in  language  making 
It  clear  that  he  also  means  to  encourage  a 
cloeer  r«clal  balance  west  of  the  Park,  enter- 
ing an  area  where  his  authority  Is  very  un- 
certain. Tills  language  must  be  interpreted 
as  an  Invitation  to  appeal 

One  of  the  notable  aspects  of  this  decision 
Is  that  Its  basic  principles.  If  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  would  have  much  broader 
effect  In  almost  any  other  large  American  city 
»han  In  this  one.  Where  the  proportion  of 
white  pupils  U  perhaps  8  per  cent  and  stead- 
ily diminishing.  It  Is  idle  to  Ulk  of  the  virtues 
of  desegregaUon.  Fewer  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  cltys  school  system  are  enrolled  In  the 
elementary  schools  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park; 
fewer  than  1  per  cent  could  be  reached  by 
the  busing  plan.  The  symbolic  importance  of 
this  decision  Is  very  large,  and  the  city  must 
be  grateful  to  Mr  Hobson  for  bringing  his 
suit.  But  lU  actual  Impact  in  Washington,  In 
terms  of  children  affected,  will  be  rather 
narrow. 

In  a  curious  outburst.  Judge  Wright  cal.s 
the  school  system  'a  monument  to  the  cyni- 
cism of  the  power  structure  "  He  is  wrong  It 
is  a  monument  to  a  lack  of  power,  com- 
pounded by  a  lack  of  structure.  Here  lies  the 
great  enduring  danger  to  the  schools'  future 
The  chief  responsibility  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  lies  with  hU  brother  Judgee  at  the 
Federal  Courthouse,  who  have  been  appoint- 
ing the  School  Board  all  these  years,  and  the 
Congress,  which  remains  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  Injunction. 

The  children  of  the  slums  need  not  mere.y 
equal  education,  but  far  more  The  city's 
school  system  needs  far  more  money  than 
even  their  best  schools  now  command;  they 
need  more  than  the  good  suburban  systems. 
and  only  Congress  can  give  It  to  them.  The 
city  needs  genuinely  desegregated  schools, 
and  It  can  achieve  them  only  by  running  the 
schooU  at  such  high  levels  of  quality  that 
children  of  every  race  and  class  will  be  at- 
tracted to  them. 

Judge  Wright  has  stamped  out  the  worst 
abuse*  of  the  past,  m  the  name  of  equality 
But  perhaps  his  greatest  service  la  to  give 
a  great  and  Irresistible  urgency  to  Dr.  Pas- 
sow's  recommendations.  The  Injunction  re- 
quires the  School  Board  to  take  several  very 
speclflc  steps,  but  in  fact  the  School  Board 
must  go  much  further.  It  must  now  proceed 
to  see  that  equality  means  levelUng  up  to 
the  best  standards  In  the  city,  and  far  beyond 
them. 


LET'S   HAVE   PEACE    IN    VIETNAM- 
LET'S   WIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  are  three  major  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  United  States  in  Vietnam: 
First,  puUing  out  completely:  second, 
usiiis  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
measures  to  achieve  quick  victory;  or, 
third,  muddling  along  as  we  are  now 
doing  with  the  prospect  that  the  war  will 
drag  on.  as  has  been  predicted  by  the 
administration,  for   10   years.  A  fourth 


course — negotiation— is  closed  to  us.  so 
far  at  least,  because  there  has  been  no 
one  with  whom  to  negotiate. 

Few,  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  most  ardent  "doves. ' 
favor  our  unilateral  withdrawal.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  totally  destroy  our  credibility 
with  our  friends  and  allies  with  whom 
we  have  mutual  defense  agreements  or 
other  commitments.  The  image  we  now- 
present  to  t*iem  ii  tarnished  enough  as 
its  is  because  of  our  vacillation  and  In- 
decision. 

It  IS  abundantly  clear,  as  shown  by 
polls  across  the  country,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  favor  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  winning  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  American  lives. 

To  them— and  to  me— it  is  incredible 
that  the  United  States,  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  world,  has  allowed  itself  to 
t)ecome  bogged  down  in  a  hit-and-run. 
skirmish-type  war  where  we  are  held  at 
bay  by  a  tiny,  backward,  and  Impotent 
country.  'We  have,  however,  brought  this 
situation  upon  onrselves  because  of  our 
declared  no-win  policy  and  our  violation 
of  three  fundamental  nuliiary  maxims. 
First,  we  are  fighting,  primarily,  a  de- 
fensive war.  Second,  we  are  insisting  that 
the  war  be  fought  on  friendly  soil  rather 
than  on  enemy  territory.  And  third,  we 
have  provided  the  enemy  sanctuary  and 
other  advantages  by  publicly  stating 
self-imposed  limitations  on  our  military 
operations,  rather  than  keeping  them 
guessing. 

To  term  the  Vietnam  conflict  a  civil 
war  is  completely  false.  It  is  not,  and 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  ui\iis  in  South  Vietnam 
proves  this.  Also,  no  parallel  can  be 
drawn  between  our  presence  there  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnam.  We  are 
there — 500.000  strong — because  we  were 
asked  by  the  duly  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  help  preserve 
its  territorial  integrity  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  there  in  open  invac,ion,  witii 
intent  to  conquer.  It  matters  not  that 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war. 
The  fighting  is  just  as  real;  the  dead  are 
Just  as  dead. 

What  .should  be  done?  The  United 
States,  which  has  been  overly  patient  up 
to  this  point,  should  make  a  final  effort 
to  get  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  cease  hostilities 
and  come  to  the  negotiating  table,  but 
this  time  with  an   "or  else  "  attached. 

Ho  should  be  told  that  if  he  does  not 
cease  hostilities  now  and  negotiate,  his 
troops  will  have  no  sanctuary— anyplace, 
anytime.  He  should  be  told,  much  as 
General  Eisenhower  told  the  Chinese 
Reds  in  Korea  that,  unless  he  stops  his 
aggression,  we  will  use  whatever  means 
are  necessary — with  no  holds  barred — 
to  defeat  him. 

He  should  be  told  that  every  effort  will 
be  made,  including  all  necessar>-  naval, 
air.  and  ground  measures,  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  reaching  North  Vietnam  from 
outside  sources. 

An  irony  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
Is  that,  while  we  have  a  half  million 
troops  tied  down  there,  the  major  hostile 
powers,  Russia  and  China,  have  no  mili- 
tary units  involved.  And,  while  our  troops 
are  tied  down,  we  are  seriously  weakened 


in  the  flexible  strength  needed  for  any 
possible  major  confrontation  with  the 
Communist  powers  and,  for  that  matter, 
even  to  combat  other  such  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  should  they  occur. 

A  lesson  we  must  draw  from  Vietnam 
Is  that  our  current  policy  there  does  not 
set  a  viable  posture  in  handling  wars  of 
liberation.  We  cannot  tolerate  such  wars 
being  dragged  o  indefinitely.  We  could 
not  possibly  handle  two  or  three  more 
such  wars  at  the  same  time  using  cur- 
rent methods.  We  must  handle  them  with 
dispatch  and  finality. 

History  has  proven  that  the  only  thing 
the  Communists  respect  is  strength. 
Each  and  every  time  that  a  Commuist 
probe  has  been  confronted  with  a  show 
of  strength,  they  have  backed  down.  It 
has  only  been  wiien  weakness  was  shown 
that  they  have  continued  their  forward 
thrusts. 

It  is  long  overdue,  but  it  is  not  too 
late.  With  resoluteness  and  courage 
among  our  policymakers  in  Washing- 
ton— and  with  a  rekindled  determination 
to  win — we  can  end  this  bitter  struggle. 
Our  young  men  in  Vietnam  have  that 
re.soluteness  and  courage — and  they  have 
the  determination  to  win  if  we  will  un- 
shackle them.  It  is  utterly  immoral  that 
they  be  asked  to  fight  and  die  when  we 
refuse  to  make  every  effort  to  consolidate 
the  victories  they  win  and  when  we  deny 
them  the  maximum  support  needed  to 
give  them  every  best  possible  chance  of 
success  and  of  returning  home  alive. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  from 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  until  1961, 
there  was  relative  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  complete  accord  between  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  Diem 
regime.  It  was  not  until  1961  that  the 
first  American  was  killed  in  Vietnam  due 
to  hostile  action.  Since  that  time  we 
have  become  increasingly  involved  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

If  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  not  cease  his  ag- 
gression and  negotiate,  let  us  then  do 
what  must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this 
absurdity. 

Let  us  have  peace  in  Vietnam — let  us 
win. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  place  the  prob- 
lem of  Southeast  Asia  in  perspective  by 
relating  it  to  overall  world  conditions. 

On  May  6.  1966.  I  issued  a  statement 
on  world  communism  and  Vietnam,  deal- 
ing directly  with  this  matter,  as  follows: 
I  believe  It  Is  most  Important  to  point 
out,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment, that  the  real  international  problem 
confronting  the  United  States  today  Is  not 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  rather  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to 
subjugate  the  entire  world  and  the  con- 
sistency, or  inconsistency,  of  our  efforts  in 
dealing  with  this  grave  situation.  Vietnam 
Is.  as  are  Cuba  and  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  ai 
were  Korea.  Laos  and  Lebanon,  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  the  disease. 

Now.  we  all  view  the  split  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  with  some  hope,  but  It  would  be 
tragic  to  lull  ourselves  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security  because  of  It.  The  split,  primarily. 
Is  over  the  means  that  the  two  Communist 
powers— Russia  and  Red  China— would  use 
to  achieve  Communism's  announced  goal  of 
world  domination:  militancy  or  so-called 
•peaceful  co-existence".  There  can  be  little 
comfort  for  us  In  this  when  the  suocess  oi 
either  method  would  mean  the  destruction 
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of  our  great  economic  structure  and  con- 
stitutional system  of  goveriunent. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Importance  of  Vietnam 
cannot  be  played  down  either  tactically  or 
philosophically.  Not  only  la  It  the  key  to  the 
self-determination  of  an  area  with  a  com- 
bined population  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  us  to 
honor  our  commitment  to  defend  a  free 
nation  and  thus  encourage  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  people 
everywhere. 

There  are  many  In  this  country  who  have 
actually  taken  to  the  streets  or  otherwise 
actively  supp>orted  efforts  of  minority  groups 
to  achieve  a  voice  In  our  government.  I  find 
It  a  little  hard  to  comprehend  why  some  of 
these  very  same  people  are  among  those  who 
criticize  the  United  States  when  It  attempts 
to  give  to  the  people  of  an  entire  country 
that  same  voice  In  government. 

In  addition — and,  to  me,  of  even  more  Im- 
portance— It  Is  vital  In  behalf  of  our  own 
best  Interest,  even  our  own  self-preservation, 
that  the  war  against  those  who  would  destroy 
us  be  carried  on  half  way  around  the  world 
rather  than  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I  would  remind  those  who  scoff  at  the 
menace  of  Communism  of  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  Lenin.  "First  we  will  take  eastern 
Europe.  Next  the  masses  of  Asia.  Then  we 
shall  encircle  that  last  bastion  of  capitalism, 
the  United  States.  We  shall  not  have  to  at- 
tack. It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into 
our  hands." 

I  would  remind  those  who  scoff  at  the 
menace  of  Communism  that  It  has  taken 
eastern  Europe.  I  would  remind  those  who 
scoff  at  the  menace  of  Communism  that  It 
Is  now  far  along  In  the  second  phase  of  Its 
plan,  the  conquest  of  Asia.  China,  the  giant 
of  the  Orient,  has  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  world  Communist  movement.  Laos 
has  fallen,  and  now  the  struggle  centers  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  are  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  about 
the  conduct  of  this  tragic  war  In  Vietnam, 
about  the  unexplained  shifts  In  policy,  the 
starting  and  stopping  and  starting  of  bomb- 
ing In  the  North,  the  failure  to  make  any 
real  progress  after  the  commitment  of  some 
250.000  American  troops  and  the  uncertain- 
ty of  our  objectives. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States,  even  from  Its  early 
and  humble  beginning,  has  sat  right  down 
In  the  middle  of  a  major  conflict  to  decide, 
not  whether  the  cause  Is  Just,  but  whether 
It  can  win — or  whether  It  should  even  be 
Involved  at  all. 

I  am  not  a  "hawk,"  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  real  "hawks"  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  confident  that  all  Americans  earnestly, 
ardently  want  peace — the  only  difference  be- 
ing In  the  course  of  action  we  should  take 
to  gain  It.  The  real  warhawks  are  nested  In 
such  places  as  Hanoi,  Pelplng  and  Moscow. 
Let's  be  realistic.  It  Is  almost  Impossible, 
when  dealing  with  a  confirmed  aggressor,  to 
gain  at  the  conference  table  that  which  you 
cannot  gain  on  the  battlefield.  Thus,  to  at- 
tain i>eace  without  the  abject  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists,  we  must 
make  the  war  so  costly  to  these  hawks  that 
they  will  see  fit  to  end  their  provocations. 

In  the  past,  along  with  others  of  both 
major  parties,  I  have  made  public  sugges- 
tions that  we  deny  all  supplies  to  those 
who  would  subject  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist domination  by  mining  the  waters  of 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  by  the  complete  inter- 
diction of  all  overland  supply  routes  lead- 
ing into  North  Vietnam.  This  Is  Isolating,  not 
escalating,  the  conflict.  My  purpose,  when- 
ever I  have  made  such  a  suggestion,  has  been 
to  urge  a  policy  course  that  would  safeguard 
the  freedom  and  Independeiyce  of  South 
Vietnam  with  a  minimum  loss,  not  only  of 
American  lives,  but  of  the  Uvea  of  the  South 


Vietnamese,  In  and  out  of  uniform,  and  of 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  are  engaged 
in  conflict.  It  lias  been  to  urge  a  policy 
course  that  would  destroy  the  means  to  wage 
war.  not  to  destroy  people. 

That  Is  one  side  of  the  coin — the  side 
assuring  a  free  and  independent  South  Viet- 
nam through  the  use  of  as  much  of  our  mili- 
tary power  as  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  'nd 
result — and  Its  use  In  such  a  way  t  t 
countless  lives  are  not  dribbled  away  in 
protracted,  "no-win  war."  a  war  fought  t. 
a  stalemate.  There  Is  no  reason  for  the  great- 
est power  on  earth  to  allow  itself  to  be 
bogged  down  by  Indecision  and  lack  of  con- 
certed action  while  the  hope  and  well-being 
of  those  we  would  aid  erodes  and  crumbles 
with  each  passing  day. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin — the  side  represented  by  our  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  or  even  by  our 
appeasement  of  the  Communist  aggressors. 
The  result  In  both  cases  would  eventually 
be  the  same.  The  Communists  would  ulti- 
mately take  over. 

Should  we  allow  this  take-over,  either  by 
a  Communist  government,  or  by  the  intru- 
sion of  Communists  Into  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  no  nation  in  the  world, 
large  or  small,  could  ever  again  place  re- 
liance on  our  treaty  commitments.  We  would 
stand  dishonored  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  would  also  be  condemning  mil- 
lions of  innocent  Vietnamese  to  the  certain 
death  of  slavery  that  would  await  them  In 
a  system  of  reprisals  and  lack  of  respect  for 
human  life. 

A  broad  statement?  Tes.  but  a  statement 
based  on  history  and  fact — a  statement 
based  on  the  predictable  actions  of  Com- 
munists  through   their   past   performances. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, all  who  elected  to  leave  North  Viet- 
nam were  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  million  did.  However,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  prevented  the  migration  of  untold 
thousands  more  to  South  Vietnam,  and  no 
one  will  ever  know  Just  how  many  of  those 
who  applied  for  sanctuary  were  murdered. 

Should  we  now  allow  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam,  the  million  North 
Vietnamese  who  voted  against  Communism 
with  their  feet  would  likely  be  liquidated, 
as  would  their  families  and  friends.  All 
South  Vietnam  would  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  (where  none  exists)  of  the  bestial 
Vletcong  who  have  been  systematically 
butchering  Innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  hundreds  of  peaceful  South  Viet- 
namese villages  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Atheistic  Communism  could  be  relied  upon 
to  either  liquidate  or  enslave  all  religious 
groups.  Businessmen,  professional  men, 
teachers  and  students,  farmers  and  labor- 
ers would  all  feel  the  wrath  of  the  Com- 
munist conqueror. 

But  more  important  than  the  fats  of 
South  Vietnam  is  the  fate  of  other  free 
countries  around  the  world.  If  we  give  In  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  South  Viet- 
nam, who  can  doubt  that  it  will  not  strike 
again  elsewhere?  At  the  present  time,  Pel- 
plng and  Moscow  are  sitting  back,  not 
overtly  risking  a  single  Chinese  or  Russian 
life,  and  are  letting  the  North  Vietnamese 
do  their  dirty  work  for  them.  If  they  are 
successful  here,  they  will  then  most  cer- 
tainly be  encouraged  to  probe  some  other 
spot. 

And  If  we  run  here,  where  will  we  stop 
running?  The  Philippines?  Australia  and 
New  Zealand?  Argentine?  Mexico?  Or  will  we 
run  until  we  are  forced  to  make  our  stand 
on  American  soil? 

We  can  win  in  Vietnam,  but  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  victory.  A  United  States  with  that 
quality  it  has  always  possessed — the  will  to 
win — led  by  men  who  are  more  concerned 
with  what  is  right  rather  than  by  what  our 
"Image"  will  appear  to  be  can  end  this  war 
and  end  it  soon.  But  the  lack  of  the  "will  to 


win",  coupled  with  mismanagement  and  In- 
efficiency, cannot  only  cost  us  the  war  but  it 
can  also  cost  us  the  peace. 

Continued  Communist  probes  must  be 
made  to  fail  consistently  to  discourage  ag- 
gression and  to  avoid  any  dangerous  miscal- 
culation on  their  part  of  our  Intentions. 

It  will  take  resolve  and  unity  tempered 
with  restraint  and  compassion  to  achieve  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  perceptive  and  in- 
cisive statement. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  gentleman's  observations  concerning 
our  insistence  on  pursuing  the  defense  of 
liberty  and  of  not  rewarding  aggression 
only  on  friendly  territory,  where  we  have 
been  asked,  even  though  the  aggressor 
has  been  the  invader  in  all  instances. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  has  so 
keenly  outlined  about  providing  sanc- 
tuary for  the  enemy. 

A  review  of  all  military  history  will 
show  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  win 
marked  up  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
defend  freedom  under  any  circumstances 
when  they  allow  their  opponent  to  have 
sanctuary.  It  is  an  utterly  absurd  situa- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I 
have  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  for 
so  long — not  only,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
do  the  American  people  want  us  to  cease 
this  impasse,  but  they  are  very  anxious 
that  we  win. 

Let  the  host  nation  have  their  elec- 
tions— turn  It  over  to  some  organization 
and  bring  our  men  home. 

But  in  addition,  our  people,  as  I  sense 
their  feeling  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  and  as  a  result  of 
traveling  throughout  the  country — as  I 
say,  our  people  are  in  a  quandary  because 
they  would  like  to  do  this  quickly  and 
they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it — until 
such  time  as  they  can  get  rid  of  Robert 
"Strange"  McNamara,  because  of  his 
many  errors. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  perti- 
nent and  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  comments  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Han- 
sen], and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  remarks  he  has  made  that 
are  very  timely  and  very  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  comment  with 
reference  to  the  future  power  of  this 
country  Icnown  as  America.  It  seems  to 
me,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  be  neu- 
tral, let  alone  be  free. 

I  think  we  are  honestly  and  honorably 
committed  In  a  flght  and  a  struggle 
In  Vietnam  against  worldwide  com- 
munism, particularly  the  brand  that  is 
seen  today,  and  that  ia  manifest  in  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  and  infiltra- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  this  is  a  world  of  competition. 
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This  country  certainly  knows  what  the 
word  "competition  '  means. 

I  do  not  think  any  football  team  in 
the  world  can  win  by  going  to  the  50- 
yard  line.  Yet.  we  find  ourselves  stating 
to  the  world  at  large  that  our  goal  is  the 
^0-yard  line  in  Vietnam  and  that  we 
simply   want  to  negotiate — period. 

Now  I  think  the  orientals  must  think 
us  fools,  and  the  world  at  large  must  no 
longer  fear  or  even  respect  the  power  and 
the  authority  that  used  to  be  America— 
that  used  to  be  international. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sharing  as 
I  do  the  feelings  of  my  colleague  [Mr 
Hansew]  on  the  Vietnam  war,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his  re- 
marks, and  my  complete  concurrence  In 
them.  Those  remarks,  incorporating  a 
cold,  forthright  reappraisal  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  were  most  cogent  and, 
further,  were  eminently  necessary-  at  a 
time  when  our  country,  the  most  power- 
ful on  earth,  appears  to  be  getting  hope- 
lessly bogged  down  in  an  Asian  war  the 
end  of  which  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Mr.  Hansen  Is  completely  right  in  at- 
tacking the  basically  defensive  nature  of 
our  war  effort.  Defensive  tactics,  historj- 
has  proved,  are  in  the  end  a  futile  means 
of  winning  a  war.  He  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  weakens  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  impairs  the  flexibility  of  our 
forces.  He  Is  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
immoral  to  allow  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  to  fight  and  die  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  assured  that  their  objective  is 
victory. 

Mr.  Hansen's  contention  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple support  his  views,  I  know  to  be  a 
certitude.  In  my  own  district — the  24th 
of  Ohio — 90.1  percent  of  the  respondents 
to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  United  States  would 
push  for  total  victory  and  quickly  end 
the  war,  thereby  ending  the  steady  and 
urmecessary  loss  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese lives.  Only  3  4  percent  opposed 
that  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  militaristic  na- 
tion— rather  that  our  peoples  fondest 
hope  Is  for  peace,  and  that  they  abhor 
the  loss  of  life  that  is  the  result  of  war 
However,  it  Is  my  no  less  firm  belief 
that  at  times  It  is  necessary  to  express 
the  willingness  to  use  force — even  total 
force — as  a  final  means  of  maintaining 
pe(u;e  and  preventing  undue  loss  of  life. 

This.  I  think.  Is  the  case  in  Vietnam. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  the  issues  in 
Vietnam  are  cloudy  to  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
refusal  of  our  leaders  to  express  in  no 
uncertain  terms  our  commitment  to  vic- 
tory, the  North  Vietnamese  continue  to 
foster  doubts  about  our  resolve — thus 
prc4onglng  the  war. 

If  a  victory  In  Vietnam  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  in  Vietnam,  the 
maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  in 
Asia,  and  to  the  halting  of  the  spread  of 


communism — which  I  believe  to  be  the 
case — then  our  goal  is  victory  and  should 
be  announced  as  such.  Further,  the  Presi- 
dent should  reiterate  our  willingness  to 
use  all  the  force  necessary  to  bring  a  fast 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  pait  ol  the 
true  aggressor — the  North  Vietnamese. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Han- 
sen 1  has  spoken  out  firmly  on  this  need. 
and  I  therefore  am  happy  to  endorse  his 
remarks.      / 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield .' 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  respected  gentleman  from 
Idaho  for  his  clear  and  forceful  presenta- 
tion of  the  great  issue  of  our  day  and  for 
his  initiative  in  leading  out  in  this  dialog 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 
It  happens  that  I  was  born  in  the  con- 
gressional district  in  Idaho  wnich  my 
colleague,  who  is  addressing  us  from  the 
well  of  the  House,  now  represents,  and  I 
am  familiar  with  the  widespread  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  throughout  the  inter- 
n.oontam  area. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  essential  that 
we  promote  an  increasing  dialog  con- 
cerning the  subject  oi  war  .^nd  peace 
which  tlie  gentleman  from  Idaho  is  d!s- 
cusslnt;.  and  certainly  the  subject  matter 
as  he  has  treated  it  is  refrv.shing.  comins 
as  it  does  from  a  Repre.sentative  of  that 
great  State,  because  there  are  other 
words  coming  out  of  Idaho  from  another 
elected  cl^cial  that  are  not  entirely  in 
harmony  with  those  which  my  colleague 
has  expressed  this  afternoon,  and  which 
might  indicate  that  Idahoans  do  not  sup- 
port a  strong  policy  of  resistance  in 
Vietnam.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
evidence  that  this  is  not  so. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  all  of  the  military  procedures 
which  he  might  recommend,  it  i.s  heart- 
ening to  see  an  expansion  of  this  dialog 
to  include  the  views  of  more  responsible 
Americans  and  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
versations witn  regard  to  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  available 

This  afternoon  there  appeared  m  my 
office  a  very  respected  medical  doctor 
from  my  district  in  Salt  Lake  City  He 
brought  with  him  the  appeal  of  several 
hundied  persons,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, from  that  area  who  feel  that  this 
country  should  stop  the  t>ombing  and 
witJidraw  to  South  Viet:iain 

It  was  an  expression  of  war  weariness. 
It  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  respect. 
While  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  yet  I 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  reason- 
able inquiry  and  consideration  with  his 
associates  of  the  various  alternatives,  be- 
cause I  t)elleve  we  must  expand  the  con- 
versations and  the  debates  It  is  extreme- 
ly heartening  now  that  In  this  time  when 
we  are  experiencing  this  understandable 
ennui  and  war  weariness  that  expres- 
sions of  courage,  expressions  of  renewal, 
and  expressions  of  force  and  strength 
be  made  on  the  House  floor  as  is  being 
done  this  afternoon  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  leadership  and  the  ini- 
tiative which  he  has  taken  in  bringing 


his  views  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
this  ailernoon. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thanii  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  for  his  verj-  kind 
and  pertinent  remarks,  and  certainly  the 
interesting  story  that  he  just  rtiated. 

Mr.  MlCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Idaho 

Mr.  McCLURE  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wi.sh  to  compliment  him  on  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  today.  I  think 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  alluding  to  the 
other  .sounds  that  are  sometimes  heard 
from  the  btate  of  Idaho,  certainly  at 
\ar;ance  from  the  statements  made  by 
t.'.e  gcntleniftn  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
need  amplification  because  certainly 
'.here  are  very  few  people  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  who  aie  not  willing  to  speak  out 
strongly  in  support  of  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, and  who  would  do  anything  at  any 
time  which  would  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  tho.se  who  are  trying  to  tear  dow  n  our 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  point  up  one  fact  my  col- 
league mentioned  in  his  statement.  We 
must  establish  a  policy  of  winning  in 
Vietnam  Certa-nly  it  is  my  feeling,  as  I 
know  It  i<;  the  centleman's  feeling,  that 
the  Communisf--  do  not  negctiate  until 
th.  y  have  Si^mething  to  gain  by  negotia- 
tion. Until  '.ve  have  enunciaf^d  a  policy, 
firmly  stated  and  followed  through,  that 
we  intend  to  win  in  the  conflict,  then  they 
will  see  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  be- 
cause now  we  have  told  them  we  do  not 
intend  to  win.  We  merely  intend  to  keep 
them  from  winning. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Utah  ha.s  said, 
the  dialog  that  has  taken  place  is  cer- 
tainly very  useful,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  leadership 
in  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Idaho.  I  have  some  infor- 
mation which  will  be  presented  a  little 
later  that  brings  out  the  point  he  men- 
tioned about  the  good  people  of  Idaho 
and  their  attitude  toward  this  way  I 
think  it  is  also  very  pertinent  to  bring 
out  the  point  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned about  the  Communist  intentions 
when  they  come  to  the  peace  table.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  what  is  theirs  is  theirs 
and  what  is  ours  is  negotiable,  and  they 
will  not  negotiate  until  they  feel  that 
they  can  get  something  of  ours  They 
will  not  negotiate  if  they  have  to  give 
up  something  of  their  own. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w:ll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  The  statement  which 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  made  this 
afternoon  is  typical  of  the  courageous 
stand  that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
has  taken  on  many  of  the  issues  before 
our  Nation. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  attributed 
to  our  great  leader  General  MacArthur 
when  he  said,  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
victory. " 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  watching  a 
CBS  newscast,  at  which  time  they  re- 
vealed a  new  high  was  reached  in  the 
nimiber  of  casualties  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
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313  young  Americans  had  been  killed  and 
over  2.600  had  been  injured.  The  news- 
,  caster  then  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we 
had  lost  over  10,000  of  our  boys,  and  I 
belie-,  e  over  73,000  injured  on  top  of  that. 

In  talking  to  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict back  in  the  Midwest  in  Ohio,  I  dls- 
co\ered  that  they  have  weighed  the  al- 
ternatives in  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
crisis.  They  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  putting  the  finger  of  blame  on 
anyone,  but  they  are  looking  for  solu- 
tions. 

I  read  an  advance  copy  of  the  remarks 
of  the  pentleman  from  Idaho  in  which 
he  stated  that  perhaps — and  I  am  not 
necessarily  endorsing  this  view — perhaps 
an  ultimatum  should  be  laid  down  that 
unless  the  enemy,  the  Vietcong.  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
that  group,  agree  to  sit  down  at  a  nego- 
tiating table  and  discuss  these  issues, 
perhaps  then  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  the  U.S.  Government,  will  take 
some  action,  responsible  action.  I  pre- 
sume This  ultimatium  approach  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  my 
constituents  and.  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
one  of  a  number  of  alternatives  that 
must  be  weighed. 

I  read  with  some  interest  and  some 
reservations  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  scheduling.  I  believe,  his  seventh 
or  eighth  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
very  mixed  emotions  about  this,  becatise 
every  time  he  goes  over  there,  he  makes 
predictions  that  are  wrong,  and  we  seem 
to  lose  every  time  he  goes  over  there. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  quip  that  ap- 
peared in  a  group  of  news  items  the  other 
day: 

We  cannot  imagine  why  Israel  did  not  ask 
for  our  help.  With  LBJ's  advisers  In  there, 
that  short  little  war  could  have  been  dragged 
out  fcr  years. 

Here  we  are.  We  have  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  has  been  in  tliat  high  posi- 
tion, highly  respected  by  the  President 
and  others.  Others  may  not  feel  the  same 
about  him,  but  he  has  been  in  that  same 
Important  position  since  prior  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  he  has  an 
unenviable  record  about  bad  decisions 
and  wrong  guesses:  The  wrong  guess 
about  the  missiles  concept,  the  wrong 
guess  about  phasing  out  of  manned 
bombers,  the  wrong  guess  about  our  boys 
being  out  of  Vietnam  before  Christmas 
of  1964,  I  believe.  Then  he  said  we  would 
stop  losing. 

It  is  very,  very  difficult  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  imderstand  what  is  going 
on.  I  believe  this  colloquy  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  is  having  on  the  floor  is  help- 
ful In  picking  up  the  pieces.  Let  us  go 
back  to  General  MacArthur's  suggestion 
again :  There  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  dole 
out  black  eye  patches  to  some  of  the 
civilian  members  of  the  Pentagon.  This 
was  brought  out  by  the  little  quip  the 
gentleman  quoted  earlier. 

It  is  imfortimate  that  we  have  not  had 
tbe  dialog  earlier,  because  certainly  the 
direction  we  are  going  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  I  believe  It  is  a  time  for 


seeking  answers  of  some  sort  or  another 
that  would  get  us  out  of  this  war  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  not  know  the  State 
I  am  from.  I  am  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
I  am  the  newest  Congressman. 

The  people  in  my  State  support  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  acting  as  ma- 
jority leader  and  defending  our  position. 
The  responsibility  falls  on  my  shoulder. 
I  was  elected  as  a  "hawk"  and  my  Re- 
publican opponent  was  known  as  a 
"dove." 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  making  this  contribution.  I  have 
supported  the  administration  in  its  seri- 
ous intentions  in  Vietnam  and,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  their  actual  poli- 
cies, but  I  do  believe  something  new 
seems  to  be  in  order  if  we  are  going  to 
get  through  this  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  others  who  desire  peace 
in  Vietnam — by  winning. 

We  hear  too  much  from  those  who  de- 
sire peace — by  losing.  They  would  have 
us  withdraw  unilaterally  and  they  try  to 
convince  us  that  all  we  would  lose  would 
be  prestige.  But  only  a  very  short  history 
research  would  convince  them  that  the 
loss  of  prestige  would  be  but  the  first  and 
lesist  of  the  damaging  consequences  at- 
tending such  action.  Such  an  examina- 
tion of  recent  history  would  also  render 
unnecessary  any  belaboring  of  the 
world-domination  intentions  of  the 
Communists. 

We  see  a  great  deal  of  agitation  to 
stop  the  bombing  and  get  out  of  Vietnam 
by  those  whose  only  motivation  is  the 
pressure  of  the  yellow  streak  down  their 
backs.  These  are  the  beatniks  who  show 
their  disdain  for  the  proud  heredity  of 
our  Nation  by  desecrating  the  flag  in 
every  way  their  warped  minds  can  con- 
ceive. 

There  are  many  whose  courage  I  do 
not  question,  but  whose  perfectly  normal 
fear  of  the  horror  of  nuclear  warfare 
leads  them  to  seek  every  avenue  that 
appears  to  lead  away  from  such  possi- 
bility. I  cannot  in  any  way  quarrel  with 
their  motivation,  but  I  find  myself  In 
disagreement  with  their  conclusion  as  to 
the  best  road  to  travel. 

I  am  sure  few,  if  any,  of  such  people, 
if  they  were  convinced  there  was  no 
alternative  to  an  immediate  nuclear  war 
other  than  one  positioned  for  a  few 
years,  would  rather  see  its  fury  un- 
leashed upon  their  children  than  upon 
themselves.  K  they  knew  it  had  to  come; 
that  it  was  inevitable,  and  if  they 
realized  that  today  we  are  still  militarily 
superior  to  the  powers  that  might  be 
hurled  against  us,  they  would  feel  their 
chances  for  survival  would  be  better 
now  than  at  such  time  in  the  future 


when  the  enemy  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  match  or  exceed  our  power. 

No.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  engaged 
today,  or  at  any  time,  in  a  nuclear  war. 
But  ray  point  is  that  the  time  to  prevent 
it  Is  now,  when  we  can  speak  from 
strength;  now,  when  we  can  use  the 
knowledge  that  our  enemies  have  of  that 
strength  to  make  them  realize  that  they 
must  cease  their  aggression  or  suffer  con- 
sequences which  they  are  not  prepared 
to  take. 

China  has  detonated  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
Antlescalation  forces  step  up  their  de- 
mands to  get  out  now.  before  China  gets 
us  embroiled.  But  does  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  at  their  stage  of  development — 
many  years  behind  us — that  China  is 
ready,  willing,  or  able  to  do  so? 

But  let  us  lose  in  Vietnam  by  complete 
withdrawal,  thus  allowing  a  total  Com- 
mimlst  takeover,  or  lose  it  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  and  when  the  next  "war 
of  liberation"  occurs — as  it  inevitably 
will — China  may  have  advanced  to  wher^ 
she  can  do  more  than  be  a  paper  tiger. 

We  are  told  it  must  be  a  long  war.  that 
there  is  no  easy  victory  possible.  I  dis- 
agree. Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists know  of  what  destruction  we  are 
capable.  They  have  no  doubt  about  the 
will  we  have  to  win  when  we  are  so  com- 
mitted. Neither  of  them  wishes  to  test 
our  strength  at  this  time. 

So  let  us  prevent  world  war  III.  Let  us 
prevent  the  necessity  of  utterly  destroy- 
ing North  Vietnam  or  any  other  area. 
Let  us  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  but  let  us  do  it  from  a 
position  of  strength  and  determination. 
Let  us  make  it  urunistakably  clear  that 
he  has  no  alternative  to  negotiation  on 
our  terms,  other  than  oblivion. 

We  can  save  the  lives  of  our  boys  in 
Vietnam,  and  those  of  thousands  of 
others  in  the  future,  by  simply  using  our 
strength  as  a  threat — a  threat  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood  as  a  bluff,  but 
rather  one  that  will  be  seen  as  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  alternative  which  we 
are  totally  committed  and  fully  able  to 
accomplish. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man  alive  that 
we  have  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  I  want  it 
to  be  a  peace  that  is  eminently  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned  and.  more  'moor- 
tantly.  that  it  be  one  tliat  does  not  serve 
merely  as  a  springboard  to  another  war. 
as  Korea  did  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  comes  closer  and  closer 
to  home  as  more  and  more  U.S.  citi/en 
soldiers  are  involved  and  as  the  casualty 
reports  mount. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Korean  war.  I 
can  well  understand  the  agony  that 
comes  from  each  of  the  "we  regret  to  in- 
form you"  messages  of  the  wounded  or 
killed-ln-action  messages.  I  know  what 
It  was  to  lose  a  buddy  to  enemy  action 
and  can  understand  what  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  means. 

But  I  believe  most  of  us  understand  the 
reasons  and  justifications  for  our  Involve- 
ment In  this  terrible  war — a  war  neither 
of  our  making  nor  asking. 

My  main  objection  to  the  President's 
policy  is  his  failure  to  fully  utilize  our 
naval  and  air  superiority  In  stopping  the 
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flow  of  war  materials   and   suppUes  to 
North  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  reaction  to  General 
Westmoreland's  vlsU  from  the  noisy  and 
mlssiilded  or  misinformed  dissenters,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  doves'"  and 
doubters  should  be  again  reminded  of 
history,  although  they  apparently  choose 
to  ignore  the  real  story  of  communism 
and  its  avowed  goal  of  world  conquest. 
The  infiltration  and  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  followed  the  usual  Communist 
pattern  of  Intimidation,  murder,  subver- 
sion, terroriam.  and  coercion  under  their 
propaganda  camouflage  of  liberation 
from  imperialism." 

But  there  Is  no  more  Imperialistic  na- 
tion In  the  world  today  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Freedom  or  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  countries  Russia  took 
over  after  World  War  II  such  as  Hun- 
gary. Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Ru- 
mania. Poland,  and  the  others  Is  a  mock- 
ery of  their  80-called  peoples  democracy. 
And  why  the  Berlin  wall  If  these  "Uber- 
ated"  people  are  so  happy? 

The  Asian  situation  has  been  the  same 
except  for  our  intervention  in  Korea. 
Tibet,  a  once  proud  and  Independent  na- 
tion, is  an  example.  Anyone  who  doubts 
the  intentions  of  the  Communists  even 
in  the  light  of  their  recent  deviations 
might  read  more  closely  the  reports  of 
events  in  Latin  and  South  America. 
Here,  In  our  own  hemisphere.  Commu- 
nist Cuba  is  the  base  and  training  ground 
for  more  Vletnams  In  our  backyard. 

Castro  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  said  we  would 
not  tolerate  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
power  In  the  internal  affairs  of  any  Latin 
American  country.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  oiir  timely  Intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  we  would  have  had 
another  CidJa  to  contend  with. 

Soviet  party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
recently  called  for  a  world  Communist 
conference  for  Increased  support  of 
North  "Vietnam.  He  said  Communist  sup- 
port for  Vietnam  Is  making  Itself  "felt 
more  and  more  strongly. ' 

In  no  previous  major  conflict  has  this 
country  been  seriously  divided,  except 
for  our  own  war  between  the  states,  and 
we  caimot  afford  dissension  under  the 
continued  subtle,  devious,  and  deadly 
threats  of  international  communism. 

We  can  properly  understand  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam  only  If  we  recognize  it 
for  what  It  Is — part  of  a  vast  and  con- 
tinuing struggle  In  which  we  have  been 
engaged  since  the  so-called  end  of  World 
War  n,  but  which  was  really  a  shift 
from  a  war  of  nazlsm  against  the  world 
to  a  war  of  communism  against  the 
world — or  for  the  world. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball  concluded  a  speech  last 
year  with: 

After  »n.  It  la  not  the  American  purpoee 
simply  to  preserve  tbe  statue  quo  That  was 
not  our  hletory  and  that  U  not  our  destiny. 
What  we  want  to  preserve  la  the  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  people*  of  the  world.  We 
will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

And  we  must  take  our  chances  on  an 
all-out  effort  to  put  an  end.  suid  an 
honorable  end.  to  this  bogged-down  war 
that  the  Communists  would  like  to  ex- 
tend until  we  are  slowly  bled  to  death. 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  people  continue  to  question  the 
moral  and  legal  basis  of  our  involvement 
Ln  Vietnam. 

I.  too,  had  some  soul  searching  to  do 
on  this  matter,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  March  16,  1965. 

I  request  (hat  this  statement  be  in- 
cluded In  my  present  statement  as 
though  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  are  asking  the 
question.  "Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  "  or 
•What  Is  our  policy  In  Vietnam"'  '  To  me. 
the  reasons  for  our  presence  in  this  coun- 
tr>-  are  so  crystal  clear  that  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  confusion  which 
now  appears  to  exist  on  this  subject. 

We  were  invited  into  South  Vietnam 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  and 
have  never  been  asked  to  leave.  We  are 
in  Vietnam  because  our  cwn  security 
and  the  security  of  the  entire  free  world 
demands  that  a  firm  line  be  drawn 
against  the  forward  advance  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism— In  Asia.  In  Africa,  In 
Latin  America,  and  In  Europe.  We  are  in 
Vietnam  not  merely  to  help  the  14  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  defend  them- 
selves against  communism,  but  because 
what  Is  at  stake  is  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  240  million  people  In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  future  of  freedom 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
others  have  repeated  the  proposal  that 
we  should  seek  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  bloodshed  In 
Vietnam  and  avoiding  the  enlargement 
of  the  war.  While  a  most  worthwhile 
goal,  this  proposal  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  already  does  exist  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  on  Vietnam,  and  its  final 
declaration  reads: 

E-if  h  member  •  •  •  undertakes  to  respect 
the  soverel(?nty,  the  Independence,  the  unity, 
and  the  terr.t  >t\.\\  Integrity  of  the  above- 
menuoned  states  and  to  refrain  from  any 
Interference  In  their  Internal  affairs 

At  a  recent  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated : 

We  have  had  direct  discussions  with  al- 
most every  signatory  of  the  1954  and  1962 
pacts.  We  have  not  had  any  indication  •  •  • 
from  anyone  that  Hanoi  is  prepared  t<j  stop 
d()l:-ig  what  It  l.s  doing  against  It-s  neighbors. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  only  peace  the 
Communists  In  this  part  of  Asia  are  in- 
terested In  at  this  point  Is  a  piece  of 
South  Vietnam 

President  Johnson  further  illustrated 
the  problem  by  quoting  a  friend  who 
said: 

When  I  see  the  suggestions  about  negoti- 
ating. I  wonder  If  folks  don't  recognize  that 
there  must  be  someone  to  negotiate  with,  and 
there  must  be  someone  willing  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  US  Senate  on  February 
23.  1965,  stated: 

The  defenee  of  the  free  world  reete  on  a 
very  delicate  balance.  The  key  elements  In 
that  balance  are  American  power  and  Anierl- 
can  determlnaUon  If  we  lack  the  power  to 
maintain  that  balance  then  certainly  all  la 
lost  If  we  reveal  that  we  lack  the  deter- 
mination. If  we,  for  instance,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam,  such  a  humilia- 


tion may  indeed  be  the  second  shot  heard 
around  the  world;  and  a  dozen  nations 
might  soon  throw  In  the  sponge  and  make 
whatever  accommodation  they  could  with  an 
enemy  that  vi,-ould  then  seem  assured  oi 
victory 

To  what  point  would  we  then  retreat 
to  anchor  our  perimeter  of  Pacific  de- 
fense— Pearl  Harbor? 

Thailand's  Foreign  Minister,  Thanat 
Khoman.  declared  In  a  recent  interview: 

Neutrality  Is  no  longer  a  refuge.  We  have 
seen  in  Laos  and  India  and  elsewhere  that 
neutr.tllty  does  not  prevent  anyone  from 
being  attacked,  from  being  subverted,  from 
becoming  a  victim  of   aggression. 

Our  experience  with  commimlsm  has 
shown  that  the  neutralization  of  a  na- 
tion generally  amounts  to  surrender  on 
the  Installment  plan. 

Thanat  made  it  plain  that  the  thing 
which  alarms  him  now  Is  any  U.S.  talk, 
in  Congress  and  the  press,  of  calling  It 
quits.  He  said : 

Some  people  are  saying,  'Let's  go  back  to 
Genev.i.  Let's  try  again  "  Twice  In  one  life- 
time is  enough.  Every  time  you  go  to  Geneva 
you  surrender  to  the  Oommunlata.  North 
Vletruim  and  Communist  China  hive  made  it 
pUin  that  what  they  wunt  Is  a  complete  D.S. 
withdrawal  They  are  not  Interested  in  nego- 
tiations. 

South  Vietnam  has  not  asked  anybody  to 
negotiate  Its  surrender  to  the  Communists. 
I  don't  think  we  have  the  right  to  treat  the 
S<:)uth  Vietnamese  or  the  Laotians  as  chat- 
tels We  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  Interna- 
tional agreement 

Does  anyone  remember  Munich,  where 
Hitler's  appetite  was  insatiably  whetted 
by  British  concession  and  World  War  II 
was  born? 

Pote  Sarasin.  the  longtime  SEATO  Sec- 
retary General  who  is  now  Thailand's 
Minister  for  National  Development,  has 
stated: 

I  dont  th'nk  the  American  people  should 
limit  their  vision  to  the  savma;  of  Vietnam. 
I  think  this  is  a  problem  of  saving  the  exist- 
ing free  countries  of  Asia  The  Communists 
want  nothing  more  th.in  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  and  bases  from 
Asia.  Yet  we  rely  entirely  on  U  S  Forces  and, 
like  Malaysia  with  Britain,  we  cannot  stand 
alone  unless  there  Is  the  support  of  the 
United  States. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  issues 
and  after  listening  to  the  President,  his 
advisers,  and  other  Informed  persons.  I 
And  myself  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
the  current  position  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  all  hope  for  an  early  end 
to  this  frustrating  struggle,  but  the  only 
real  solution  Is  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists to  live  up  to  agreements  already 
made,  not  to  create  further  agreements 
to  l)e  broken. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN  has  asserted  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  "blowTi  the  trumpets  of  re- 
treat too  long"  and  that  It  is  time  to  take 
a  firm  stand  against  the  Communiste. 

I  conclude  with  a  statement  made  by 
Senator  Dodd  4  years  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  following  a  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia: 

If  the  United  States,  with  its  unrivaled 
might,  with  Its  unparalleled  wealth,  with 
Ita  dominion  over  sea  and  air.  with  Its  heri- 
tage as  the  champion  of  freedom— if  tht» 
United  States  and  Its  free  world  allies  hav* 
so   diminished    in   spirit   that   they   can  h« 
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laid  in  the  dust  by  a  few  thousand  primitive 
guerrillas,  then  we  are  far  down  the  road 
from  which  there  Is  no  return. 

In  right  and  in  might,  we  are  able  to  work 
our  win  on  this  question.  Southeast  Asia 
cannot  be  lost  unless  we  will  It  to  be  lost; 
it  cannot  be  saved  unless  we  will  It  to  be 
saved. 

This  problem,  seemingly  so  remote  and  dis- 
tant, will  In  fact  be  resolved  here  in  the 
United  States,  In  the  Congress.  In  the  ad- 
ministration, and  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  consider  a  news  report 
by  Kathleen  Teltsch,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  14.  1967,  in  which 
she  said.  In  essence,  that  King  Phuml- 
phol  Aduldet  of  Thailand  said  that  ef- 
forts of  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam 
were  being  undermined  by  antiwar  activ- 
ity at  home  and  by  what  he  called  "a 
war  of  brainwashing." 

The  report  stated  that  the  visiting 
monarch  said  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  sound  out  Americans  on  the 
war — and  to  see  for  himself. 

What  he  found,  he  said,  was  a  view 
that  the  United  States  was  Involved  in 
the  war  for  somebody  else. 

He  said — 

The  United  States  Is  Involved  In  Vietnam 
because  Its  national  security  requires  the 
advance  of  countries  that  would  conquer  the 
world  be  checked. 

A  member  of  the  other  body  gave  a 
major  speech  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
earlier  this  year  dealing  with  proposals 
of  withdrawal,  cessation  of  bombing  and 
negotiation  which  should  be  explored  for 
usefullness  and  validity.  The  following 
reports  from  various  news  sources,  I  feel 
deal  objectively  with  these  and  other 
proposals  of  this  nature. 

IPYom    the    Baltimore    Sun,   Mar.    4.    1967 
Saigon  dateline] 

Robert  A.  Erlandson.  Military  reaction 
was  swift  and  predlcatable  today  to  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland's  lashing  was  "un- 
witting" sacrlflcers  of  American  troop,  the 
critics  of  U.S.  bombing  and  shelling  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  praised  their 
commander's  statement  as  the  first  solid  of- 
flclal  rebuke  of  those  who  would  have  the 
United  States  halt  bombing  without  military 
reciprocity  from  the  Communists  and  thus 
surrender  whatever  advantage  is  gained  from 
the  attacks. 

Although  he  was  not  mentioned  by  name 
....  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  .  .  .  was 
obviously  a  major  target  because  of  his  Sen- 
ate speech  seeking  a  bombing  pause. 

Westmoreland  said.  "As  long  as  the  enemy 
continues  to  move  large  quantities  of  men 
and  war  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam,  a  bombing  pause  will  cost 
many  additional  lives  and  probably  prolong 
the  conflict. 

"I  don't  want  to  pay  one  drop  of  blood  for 
» 'pig  In  a  poke.'  " 

Then  Westmoreland  delivered  his  Sunday 
punch : 

"The  enemy  is  attempting  to  win  the  bat- 
tle in  the  propaganda  arena,  and  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  a  number  of  unwitting  If  well- 
meaning  groups." 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6,  1967] 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  solemnly  assures 

the  nation  he  is  aware  of  the  precedent  of 

Panmunjom.    but    his    prop>osalB    make    us 

Wonder. 
.  ,  .  During  [Korean  War  negotiations],  tut 

Hw  South  Koreans  recently  reminded  Am- 


bassador Goldberg,  the  UjS.  loet  some  20.000 
of  the  54,000  dead  it  suffered  in  that  war. 

Now.  the  Communists  have  been  hinting 
that  if  only  the  UJS.  would  unconditionally 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  they  would 
condescend  to  sit  with  us  at  another  nego- 
tiating table.  Senator  Kennedy  may  be  right 
that  these  hints  are  evidence  of  "a  new  and 
more  hopeful  moment  of  opportunity  for 
settlement."  On  the  other  band,  as  he  also 
recognizes,  they  may  oe  merely  an  attempt 
to  get  U.S.  conceaslons  in  return  for  mean- 
ingless talks,  or  even.  If  you  look  suspiciously 
at  what  the  North  Vietnamese  say,  perhaps 
for  no  talks  at  all. 

The  Senator's  "plan"  to  deal  with  the  sec- 
ond eventuality  Is  worthy  of  any  good  lilgh 
school  debating  team.  There  would  be  an 
international  control  commission  to  tell  the 
world  If  the  Communiste  used  the  talks  to 
build  up  their  military  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing that  none  of  the  several  such  commis- 
sions has  ever  been  effective  in  policing  any- 
thing about  any  Communiste. 

And  the  other  side  did  step  up  its  mili- 
tary effort,  the  U'.S.  could  simply  walk  out  of 
the  talks  and  resume  bombing.  We  would 
then  gain  "far  clearer  International  under- 
standing of  our  motives  and  necessities." 

In  the  real  world,  though,  precisely  the  op- 
posite would  be  more  likely  to  happen  if  the 
U.S.  ever  did  break  up  even  the  most  point- 
less negotiations  under  the  mere  provocation 
of  more  Red  infiltration.  The  cries  of  the 
hypocrites  would  reach  an  unprecedented 
roar,  and  "world  opinion"  would  condemn 
not  the  CommuiUsts  but  the  U.S. 

The  lesson  of  Paimiunjom,  then.  Is  the  old 
one  that  negotiations  are  not  an  end  In 
themselves,  but  merely  a  means  to  a  settle- 
ment. There  is  no  point,  and  considerable 
risk,  in  making  concessions  to  the  Commu- 
nists for  nothing  more  than  the  dubious 
pleasure  of  their  company  at  a  negotiating 
table.  Any  concessions  must  be  based  on 
some  assurance  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
see  talks  through  to  a  settlement. 

...  If  (the  C<Mnmunl8ts]  want  negotia- 
tions vidthout  settlement  they  will  demand 
U.S.  concessions  matched  by  none  of  their 
own.  If  they  are  willing  to  settle,  they  ought 
to  be  ready  to  .  .  .  match  any  substantive 
concessions  the  U.S.  makes. 

These  lessons  seem  to  elude  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  other  stop-the-bomblng  advocates. 
Certainly  we  need  to  "test  the  sincerity"  of 
the  barrage  of  negotiation  lUnts  from  the 
Communists.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  in  demanding,  so  far 
vainly,  some  token  of  Communist  good  faith 
to  match  the  token  we  would  offer  in  calling 
off  our  planes. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1967, 
Washington  dateline] 

James  Reston.  Everybody  In  the  present 
controversy  about  Vietnam  in  Washington 
wanted  to  know  whether  Hanoi  was  asking 
for  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  ban  on  bomb- 
ing as  a  condition  of  starting  peace  talks. 
There  Is  reason  for  saying  specifically,  not 
only  oii  the  testimony  of  high  ofiSclals  here 
but  on  the  word  of  other  Oovernments  that 
want  peace  talks  urgently,  that  the  John- 
son Administration  put  precisely  this  point 
'to  Hanoi,  and  the  answer  was  very  dls- 
courag^lng. 

The  Hanoi  answer  was,  unless  the  highest 
offlclalB  here  and  in  the  Western  embassies 
are  not  telling  the  truth,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  wanted  a  simple 
one-for-one  agreement:  that  they  would 
agree  to  talk  and  no  more  than  that  If  Wash- 
ington wovUd  agree  to  stop  the  bombing. 
Hanoi  rejected  a  limited  bombing  pause  on 
the  specific  ground  that  this  would  be  an 
"ultimatum." 

At  this  point.  It  Is  understood.  President 
Johnson  tried  another  tack:  would  Hanoi 
agree  to  talk  merely  about  talking?  Would 


they  talk  about  the  conditions  of  a  cease- 
fire, or  about  limiting  the  war  publicly  or 
limiting  it  privately  without  admitting  they 
were  limiting  it?  The  information  here,  not 
only  from  the  Johnson  Administration  but 
from  others  that  want  negotiations,  Is  that 
Hanoi  said  "no":  there  must  be  a  promise  of 
no  bombing,  unconditional  negotiations 
meant  no  time  limit  on  negotiations;  If 
Washington  would  stop  the  bombing  Hanoi 
would  talk;  no  more  than  that.  It  was  that 
simple. 

If  this  Is  the  factual  situation — and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is — it  should  limit  the  domestic 
controversy.  In  the  first  place.  It  would  rule 
out  Senator  Kennedy's  three-point  plan,  for 
he  Insisted  on  the  right  of  the  U.S.  to  start 
the  bombing  again  If  the  negotiations  did 
not  make  progress;  and  it  would  eliminate 
Walter  Llppmann's  argument  that  Hanoi, 
with  the  support  of  Moscow,  merely  wants  a 
temporary  bombing  truce  which  Washington 
is  rejecting. 

.  .  .  Kennedy  ...  Is  arguing  for  a  limited 
truce,  and  this  Is  precisely  what  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Western  diplomats  In  Hanoi 
say  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  will 
not  accept. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  6,   1967] 
The  speech  as  a  whole  and  the  Kennedy 
peace  plan  in  particular  are  notably  impre- 
cise. 

It  Is  possible,  If  there  is  no  early  change 
for  the  better  in  Vietnam,  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  hit  upon  a  formula  which  may  in 
time  bring  him  some  political  dividends. 
But  in  our  view  it  Is  a  formula  that  will  con- 
tribute nothing  whatever  to  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  war. 


[Prom   the  World   Journal  Tribune, 
Mar.  5.   1967) 

The  discouraging  thing  about  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy's  speech  ...  is  the  widespread 
public  tendency  to  regard  it  as  Just  a  gambit 
on  the  political  chessboard.  .  .  . 

There  was  almost  nothing  new  In  the  Ken- 
nedy statement.  Its  main  theme  had  been 
stated  before  by  (among  others)  Sen.  Javlts 
.  .  .  and  was  far  less  of  an  attack  on  the 
President's  policies  than  has  been  made  by 
(among  others)  Sen.  Clark,  a  Democrat. 

To  see  Kennedy's  speech  only  in  the  con- 
text of  some  titarUc  struggle  of  political 
giants  is  at  once  to  underrate  it — and  to 
give  It  a  spectacular  quality  it  does  not  de- 
serve. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar,  5,   1967] 

C.  L.  SuLZBERCKs.  Kennedy's  desire  to  pon- 
der new  approaches  Is  commendable.  Never- 
theless he  should  remember  that  naive  for- 
eigners sometimes  confuse  the  opinions  of 
American  public  figures  such  as  Senators 
with  those  of  the  Administration.  Undoubt- 
edly some  Asians  suspect — quite  erroneously, 
one  may  be  sure — that  Kennedy  is  fioating  a 
trial  balloon  for  President  Johnaon. 

The  Improving  military  and  political  situ- 
ation In  South  Vietnam  has  produced  a  new 
sense  of  nationalism  which  .  .  .  leads  to  re- 
jection of  American  advice  on  an  Increasing 
number  of  issues.  Recent  antl-Prench  dem- 
onstrations are  part  of  this  picture. 

Their  real  intent  was  to  warn  Washington 
that  Saigon  will  not  accept  a  compromise 
"sell-out."  When  an  effigy  of  de  Gaulle  was 
pelted  on  the  eve  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's arrival  In  Saigon,  this  was  a  subtle 
way  of  Implying  disapproval  for  American, 
not  French,  opposition  to  the  Saigon  re- 
gime's tough  line. 

The  South  Vietnamese  don't  really  have 
a  clue  to  American  politics  and  are  wholly 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  opinions 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Bobby  Kennedy — 
which  cannot  comfort  either  man.  The 
French  don't  understand  American  politics 
either  but  they  don't  confuse  Lyndon  with 
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Bobby  The  "top  people"  here  only  wonder — 
at  least  wben  it  involves  them — whether 
foreign  policy  Is  a  suitable  weajKjn  for  in- 
ternal politics. 

IProm  the  New   York   Tlnnea    Mat    5.    1967. 
Hong  Kong  datelu.ei 

North  Vietnam  asserted  today  'hat  the 
US.  Government  wa.s  In  an  "iwlcward  and 
embarraaslng  poaltton"  following  Senator 
Robert  r  Kennedy's  speech  which  Hanoi 

Interpreted  as  Indications  of  growing  oppo- 
sition   to    President   Johnson's    policies 

By  .   .  .  prosecuting  the  war  the  U  S 

leaders  are  Inviting  upon  theraselves  ever 
stronger  condemnation  "by  the  American 
people"  and  even  by  "certain  sections  of 
the  ruling  circles  " 

It  stated  that  the  S?n.ite  had  witnessed 
"many  heated  debates"  In  the  last  few  days 
during  discussions  cf  President  Johnsc-.ns  re- 
quest for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $4  5 
billion  for  the  war  and  added  that  meny 

Senators  had  "condem.ned  United  States  ag- 
gression m  Vietnam  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  Intensifying  the 
war." 

They   Included   J    W    Fulbrlght   .  and 

Joseph  S.  Clark.  . 

Senattw  Kennedy  :  Nhan  Dan.  the  Sorth 
Vietnamese  newspaper  I  declared,  "denounced 
Johnson  for  'steadily  widening  the  war'  and 
urge  the  US.  administration  to  halt  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  unconditionally  so  as 
to  'bring  peace  nearer  '  "  He  also  "urged  the 
United  States  to  recognize  and  talk  with 
Che  South  Vietnam  Natunal  Liberation 
Pront,"  It  added 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  finding  a  solution  to  our  dilemma 
in  Southeast  Aaia.  While  some  favor  uni- 
lateral deescalatlon  measures  such  as 
cessation  of  bombing  and  or  withdrawal 
of  our  forces,  I  believe  a  vast  majority  of 
U.S.  citizens  express  themselves  in  a 
manner  similar  to  my  constituents  who. 
since  I  first  took  office  in  1965.  have  ex- 
pressed a  continuing  concern  that  we 
press  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  early  and 
successful  conclusion. 

I  concluded  a  dlstrlctwide  poll  in  1965 
which  showed  that  79  percent  believed 
North  Vietnam  had  violated  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement,  and  that  77.4  per- 
cent favored  retaliatory  air  strikes  and 
other  similar  measures  agalnt  them* 

Then,  In  1966,  responding  to  a  similar 
poll,  66  percent  regarded  our  overall  ef- 
fort in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  vital  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  85.1 
percent  favored  cutting  all  supplies 
reaching  North  Vietnam  by  land.  sea. 
and  air. 

As  far  back  as  August  6.  1965,  I  wrote 
to  President  Johnson  of  my  concern  that 
the  wrong  emphasis  was  being  placed  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war 

The  letter  follows : 

CX>l(ORXBS  or  THE  UNITXO  STATES, 
HCrUSZ    or    RCFUESXNTATIVES. 

Washington.  D  C    August  6.  1965 
The  Pi«siPKNT, 
The  White  House. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Pbssident  I  believe,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  that  there  Is  no  matter 
of  more  eoccera  to  Americans  than  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Vietnam :  and  I  am  also  sure 
that  millions  of  our  citizens  Join  me  In  the 
desire  that  we  push  through  to  victory  and 
th*  peace  w*  seek  In  Vietnam,  but  with 
emphaais  on  weaponry,  not  on  manpower. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  accept 
this  letter  In  the  spirit  Intended.  Often  con- 
strucUvely  Intended  suggestions  become  mis- 
interpreted eind  distorted  because  of  political 


considerations  which  certainly  have  no  part 
iti  an  ls«u«  of  such  grave  conaequeucae. 

It  is  important  that  national  unity  be 
maintained  In  these  pKrllou.i  times,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  stand  firmly  behind  your 
efforts  to  stop  C'onimunlf .  aggression  and 
maintain  world  peace  However,  rather  than 
sacrltlclns;  thou&ands  uf  America's  fine  young 
men  let  us  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  that 
has  made  us  great  rather  than  allow  our 
strength  to  i>e  dissipated  through  a  long- 
term  program  of  slow  slaughter — inevitable 
i:  we  fight  the'Communlsts  by  letting  them 
choose  the  weapxjns  and   the  terrain 

In  an  alley  right  between  two  different 
Sized  individuals,  the  smaller  of  the  two 
needs  an  equalizer  The  Reds  In  Asia  outnum- 
ber us  by  the  millions  .tnd  we  need  an  equal- 
izer— which  we  have  In  our  superior  weapon- 
ry faster  plane.":  and  techiU'.al  productive 
facilities  It  would  t>e  wTong  to  engage  In  an 
unnecessary  massive  swamp  war  over  8.0OO 
miles  from  home  where  the  terrain  and  con- 
ditions favor  the  Viet  Cong  and  not  use  this 
equalizer  to  the  very  greatest  extent  possible 

The  cannon  fodder  concept  is  wTong  for 
us.  and  the  United  States  should  concentrate 
on  the  type  warfare  beet  suited  to  itj  abllltv 
and  weafx)ns  It  would  be  cruel  and  immoral 
to  send  thousands  of  U  S  troops  to  engage 
In  ground  warfare  without  flrRt  exhausting 
everv  other  means  of  defeating  the  enemy. 

Let's  not  fight  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong 
time  m  the  wrong  place 

I  believe  further  effort  should  be  made  to 
exploit  the  possibility  that  the  Communists 
can  be  starved  out  of  their  power  and  their 
will  to  fight,  and  that  peace  can  be  more 
readily  achieved  by  placing  proper  stress  on 
those  means  which  we  can  most  conveniently 
employ,  such  as  cutting  off  supplies  through 
Intensive  bombing,  an  Inflexible  sea  blockade, 
and  harassment  of  staging  areas. 

I  undersund.  Mr,  President,  the  need  for 
the  use  of  infantry,  but  we  must  not  allow 
the  Communists  to  force  us  to  spread  our 
armed  forces  too  thin  We  have  700.000  armed 
men  scattered  throughout  the  world  today 
We  cannot  be  the  policeman  for  humanity 
unless  we  use  our  assets  efBclently  and  get  a 
lot  of  deputies"  from  other  freedom- loving 
countries  to  help  us  maintain  the  peace 

We  must  continue  to  develop  and  use  dev- 
astating weaponry  because  the  Communists, 
like  the  arsonist,  have  developed  a  policy  of 
starting  "brushflre"  wars  In  various  parts  of 
the  world,  hoping  to  keep  heavy  numbers  of 
our  troops  engaged  In  the  role  of  fireman  and 
thus  making  it  costly  In  money  and  suffering 
for  the  United  States.  But  we  can  win  de- 
cisively— we  can  achieve  fjeace  without  ten 
years  of  mud  and  blood  In  Vietnam.  We  can 
use  the  firepower  we  have  available  and  back 
It  up  with  a  flood  of  production  to  keep  our 
arsenal  stocked  and  available. 

The  United  States  Is  now  heavily  Involved 
In  Its  second  major  undeclared  war  In  a  gen- 
eration and  I  would  hope.  Mr.  President. 
that  since  the  power  to  declare  war  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  national  defense 
rests  with  the  Congress,  that  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  afford  Members  of  Congress 
the  opF)ortunity  to  be  Informed  and  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  responsibilities 
in  the  overall  course  of  action  and  decisions 
that  face  us 

No  man  should  have  to  bear  this  burden 
alone. 

Respectfully  yours. 

OcoacE  V   Hansen. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Similar  concern  and  crUlclsm  has  been 
voiced  by  many  knowledgable  persons. 

Tj'plcal  of  these  ciitlclsms  are  the  two 
following  articles:  one  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Observer  News  Letter  of 
Pebraury  1,  1967.  and  the  other  by  Fred- 
erick Taylor,  writing  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  June  15, 1967, 


iProm  the  Washington  Observer  Newsletter, 
Feb,  1.  19671 

PRESstTRE  To  Appease 

President  Johnson  has  on  his  desk  a  top 
secret  report.  It  la  a  State  Department-CIA 
combined  estimate,  purportedly  based  on  re- 
liable Intelligence  data,  that  If  the  U.S.  block- 
j,dt's  North  Viet  Nam  harbors  we  will  face  a 
direct  confrontation  with  Russia,  that  the 
.Soviet  leaders  will  use  their  naval  torces  to 
convoy  Russian  freighters  through  the  quar- 
antined areas  and  that  while  the  Soviets 
would  like  to  avoid  a  direct  confrontation 
they  are  ready  to  take  the  calculated  risk  that 
when  the  U.S  is  openly  challenged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  agree  to  arbitrate 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  however,  have 
submitted  directly  opposite  evaluation  re- 
ports also  based  on  reliable  intelligence  in- 
f.jrmatlon:  that  If  H.Uphong  harbor  and  oth- 
er smaller  North  Viet  Nam  ports  are  block- 
aded the  Soviet  Union  will  renege  on  Its 
treaty  commitments  to  defend  North  Viet 
Nam  and  thereby  lose  its  authority  In  the  en- 
ure Communist  world  find  Red  China,  seeing 
That  the  US.  was  wlUing  to  risk  allout  war, 
wjuld  quickly  back  down  and  withdraw  Its 
.-upport  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  according  to  the 
military  authorities  The  total  cutoff  of  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  gims  and  oil  by  an 
effective  quarantine  will  end  Communist  ag- 
gression with  ninety  days  according  to  this 
sovnid  strategic  evaluation  All  cf  our  re- 
sponsible miiltary  leaders  have  concurred  on 
the  urgent  nece.'-slty  of  .in  immediate  blo^k- 
.ide  al'in^;  Ho  Chi  Minh's  coastline 

LBJ  Is  well  aware  of  growing  pressure  with- 
in the  Ur.ited  States  for  decisive  action  In  the 
war.  While  the  President  has  made  no  defi- 
nite commitment,  a  White  House  source  ad- 
vises that  he  has  yielded  to  -Slate  Department 
advice  that  he  can  dodge  the  gamble  of  direct 
confrontation  by  a  campaign  of  blandish- 
ments that  will  appease  the  Kremlin  by  East- 
West  trade  on  long-term  credits,  a  Consular 
Treaty  and  a  new  arms  limitation  treaty 
Presumably  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  will 
gradu.dly  curuill  their  support  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  we  will  eventually  attain  victory 
by  attrition  But  with  the  continuing  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  the  military  leaders  are  gam- 
ine support  In  Congress  and  the  Nation 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  15.  1967, 
Saigon  dateline) 

Frederick  Tayi.or  |  Losing  automatic  data 
proces.slng  equipment  I  the  "Intelligence 
commLinltv  "  here  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with  estimates  of  the  enemy's  intentions 
and  capabilities.  They  are  not  encouraging 
to  those  looking  for  an  early  end  of  the  war. 
Here's  the  picture  seen: 

The  North  Vietnamese  high  command  no 
longer  has  hopes  of  an  outright  military  vic- 
tory but  Hanoi  does  not  Intend  to  scale 
down  the  fighting  to  a  guerrilla-warfare 
stage  Instead,  the  Communists  are  prepared 
to  fight  a  protracted  war  of  attrition.  They 
aim  to  .  dishearten  the  US  .  causing  It 
eventually  to  withdraw  and  deliver  South 
Vietnam  into  the  Communists'  hands.  Some 
captured  documents  suggest  Hanoi  thinks 
this  might  happen  by  1970,  others  that  It 
won't  happen  for  20  years;  in  any  case.  Ha- 
noi expects  to  fight  for  years  at  about  the 
present  level 

The  enemy  can  keep  on  fighting  at  the 
present  pace  Indefinitely  Despite  high  casu- 
alUes— 190.000  killed  "since  1961  .  .  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  forces  in 
S<iuth  Vietnam  today  total  292,000  men  com- 
pared with  280,000  a  year  ago  and  230,000  in 
1965  when  the  US  entered  the  ground  war. 
Infiltration  of  men  from  North  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  run  at  7.000  a  month  despite  all 
U.S.  efforts  to  cut  It  and  may  have  increased 
in  recent  months.  Another  7.000  men  a 
month  are  recruited  one  way  or  another  in 
the  South.  Increasingly  sophisticated  weap- 
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ons  continue  to  find  their  way  into  an  in- 
creasing number  of  enemy  hands. 

"It's  not  a  pretty  picture."  says  an  Intel- 
ligence expert,  "but  we  think  it's  a  realistic 
one." 


More  highly  critical  of  administration 
policies  in  Vietnam  is  a  series  of  articles 
by  an  eminently  qualified  military  au- 
thority. Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  entitled  "Vietnam — Ob- 
servations on  American  Policies." 

Vietnam — Obseevations  on  American 

Policies 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S.  Army, 

retired.       Washington,       DC,       February 

1967) 

ABOtrr    THE    AtTTHOR 

Major  General  Thomas  A.  Lane,  United 
States  Army,  Retired,  was  born  at  Revere, 
Massachusetts,  In  1906. 

He  received  his  early  education  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Revere  and  Boston,  where  his 
quiet  leadership  won  him  early  distinction. 
In  1928,  he  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  he  pursued  his  dual  career  as  soldier 
and  engineer,  rtslng  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, in  which  he  retired  in  1962  at  his  own 
request  to  gain  the  freedom  for  his  present 
writing  career. 

General  Lane  has  been  a  lifetime  student 
of  war  and  national  policy.  From  1935  to 
1939,  he  taught  military  history  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  From  1943  to  1945. 
he  served  as  plans  and  operations  ofHcer  on 
the  engineer  staff  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  campaigns 
from  New  Guinea  to  Japan.  For  this  war  serv- 
ice, he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal.  Prom  1946  to  1948.  he  served  as 
Engineer  Instructor  and  Chief  of  the  Logis- 
tics Division  at  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
School  of  the  new  Air  University  at  Maxwell 
Reld.  Alabama.  He  graduated  from  the  Na- 
tional War  College  in  1953. 

In  1954,  General  Lane  was  recalled  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  Engineer  Commls- 
Honer  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this 
(fflce,  he  shared  with  two  fellow  Commls- 
iloners  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  served 
concurrently  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
md  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
ailsslon.  These  duties  gave  him  breadth  of 
experience  in  practical  government  which 
iew  men  attain. 

His  next  assignment  was  to  command  Fort 
Uonard  Wood,  Missouri,  one  of  the  United 
States  Army's  basic  training  centers.  There 
H*  carried  a  responsibility  for  training 
American  youth  In  their  first  military  service 
ud  for  administering  a  command  of  thirty 
thousand  military  personnel. 

His  final  military  assignment,  as  President 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  in 
tlisrge  of  Federal  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion work  from  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, capped  his  career  as  a  soldier  and  en- 
pneer.  On  retirement,  he  was  awarded  the 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  duty  with 
the  Army,  General  Lane  has  served  as  mili- 
ary analyst  and  columnist  for  a  number  of 
important  newspapers,  giving  the  public  his 
•ppralsals  of  current  national  programs  and 
Wicles.  At  present  his  columns  on  public 
•flairs  appear  three  times  each  week. 

Since  January  16,  1965,  General  Lane  has 
•rved  as  President  and  Chief  Executive  Ofll- 
w  of  Americans  For  Constitutional  Action. 

HAS    AMERICA    FORSAKEN    PEACE? 
DSCEMBER    24.     1 966 

Washinoton. — Peace  Is  not  merely  the 
«*»ence  of  war:  It  Is  a  condition  of  the  hu- 
siMi  spirit.  Those  who  would  demean  the 
luman    spirit    to    avoid    war    are    confusing 


peace  with  cowardice.  Let  It  be  clear  in  this 
holy  season  that  they  have  no  communion 
with  the  Prince  ol  Peace. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  offered  their  lives 
to  bear  witness  to  His  truth.  Did  they  And 
peace  In  following  Him,  even  unto  violent 
death?  Indeed  they  did.  They  found  that 
peace  of  the  spirit  which  He  had  promised 
to  them. 

Peace  Is  the  nobility  of  spirit  reached 
through  steadfast  devotion  to  truth.  It  is 
superior  to  all  material  blandishments.  Be- 
cause it  marks  the  highest  reach  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  it  ha«  in  all  agea  and  among  all 
peoples  been  respected  and  admired  by  men. 
It  U  the  gift  of  Ood. 

In  his  day.  Dr.  Samuel  J<dinBon  wrote  that 
"Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 
Of  course!  In  18th  century  England,  patriot- 
ism was  esteemed  as  an  attribute  of  honor- 
able men.  It  was  Inevitable  that  knaves  of 
the  day  would  seek  to  hide  their  skuldug- 
gery under  a  mask  of  patriotism. 

In  like  manner  today,  scoundrels  conceal 
their  cowardice  and  corruption  behind  a 
mask  of  peace.  They  pose  sanctimoniously  as 
advocates  of  peace  while  they  mainly  sacri- 
fice every  principle  of  honorable  behavior 
and  weaken  the  fiber  of  our  civilization. 
Their  appeal  is  to  fear. 

Pear  is  an  instinct,  an  emotion.  It  is  pro- 
tective in  alerting  us  to  danger,  but  It  can 
be  destructive  If  it  Is  not  controlled  by  rea- 
son. Men  of  mean  spirit  marshal  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  fear  to  impose  on  our  people 
the  expedient  compromise  with  evil. 

Through  their  design,  peace  becomes  an 
exploitation  of  the  Instinct  to  fiee  from  dan- 
ger. Like  Jackrabblts  rtinning  Into  the  head- 
lights of  an  oncoming  car,  nations  dominat- 
ed by  fear  assure  their  own  destruction.  They 
are  led  by  men  who  cry  peace. 

The  Prince  of  Peace  showed  us  that  peace 
can  be  won  only  through  uncompromising 
dedication  to  truth.  Only  by  scaling  the 
heights  of  spirituality  can  mankind  put  an 
end  to  human  strife. 

Today,  however,  many  of  His  followers 
aver  that  strife  is  to  be  avoided  by  com- 
promise with  evil.  Accommodation  is  their 
watchword.  They  condone  the  enslavement 
of  captive  peoples,  igncx-e  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  millions  who  have  been  victims  of 
communism,  extenuate  the  communist  terror 
waged  against  unoffending  peasants  and  seek 
dialogue  with  barbaric  tyrants.  These  are  the 
works  not  of  charity  but  of  cowardice.  What 
blasphemy  it  Is  to  claim  they  are  works  of 
peace! 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  In  Viet- 
nam today,  our  youth  are  called  to  make 
this  sacrifice  for  their  friends  in  freedom, 
the  valiant  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Iliey 
offer  their  arms,  their  sklUs.  their  strength  in 
service  to  a  Just  cause.  They  are  our  men  of 
peace.  They  are  in  communion  with  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Tragically,  these  honorable  men  are  be- 
trayed by  national  leadership  which,  through 
pretensions  of  peace,  encourages  the  enemy 
to  expand  and  prolong  the  war.  Leaders  of 
both  parties  mock  principle,  preach  ex- 
pediency and  advocate  accommodation  as 
the  avenue  to  peace.  Instead  of  repelling 
forthrlghtly  the  commnniat  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  and  summarily  winning  the 
war,  ttiey  cripple  South  Vietnam  with  re- 
strictions on  ita  rights  of  self  defense,  restric- 
tions cynically  advanced  in  the  name  of 
peace. 

Pretensions  of  peace  which  are  the  magic 
of  politics  are  the  mask  of  cowardice  and 
the  poison  of  nations.  Until  men  come  again 
to  regard  peace  as  an  elevation  of  the  human 
spirit  achieved  through  man's  conquest  of 
fear,  they  will  know  no  peace.  Jesus  showed 
us  the  way,  but  we  have  not  followed  Him. 

MAXIMUM     COST.     MINIICUIC    DTECT     ME\£Tn{ES 
M'VlkHAKK'B    WAR,   JAITDART    3i,    1987 

Washington. — Never  before  in  history  has 
the  United  States  waged  war  with  so  great 


cost  and  so  little  effect.  What  irony  that  this 
should  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  our 
first  cost -effectiveness  Secretary  of  Defense! 
Secretary  McNamara  Inaugurated  new 
cost-effectiveness  methods  and  standards  In 
the  Defense  Department  to  end  the  legend- 
ary waste  of  military  operations  and  assure 
the  taxpayer  value  for  his  dollar.  Now,  after 
six  years  of  war  by  computer,  we  can  assess 
the  result: 

We  are  fighting  an  impoverished  nation  of 
some  16  million  people. 

We  have  suffered  more  than  40,000 
casualties. 

We  have  lost  more  than  600  planes  in 
battle. 

We  have  spent  more  than  20  billion  dollars 
on  the  war  and  are  now  spending  at  a 
rate  of  2  billion  dollars  per  month. 

We  are  using  artillery  at  a  rate  approxi- 
mating that  of  World  War  n. 

We  have  used  as  heavy  a  tonnage  of  bombs 
as  we  used  In  the  entire  Pacific  theater  in 
World  War  II. 

Yet,    the    enemy    is    stronger    than    ever. 
When    Secretary    McNamara    took    office    in  ^. 
1961,  the  Viet  Cong  strength  was  estimated 
at  about  20,000.  Now  Its  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  about  280,000. 

Actually,  there  wasn't  any  war  In  South 
Vietnam  when  Secretary  McNamara  took 
office.  The  first  American  to  be  killed  by 
hostile  action  died  later  that  year.  Americans 
had  then  bsen  training  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  for  seven  years ! 

In  1961,  South  Vietnam  was  at  peace,  a 
model  of  successful  resistance  to  communist 
aggression.  The  stor.  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  fighting  continu- 
ously for  twenty  years  is  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration mythology  which  Its  apologists  as- 
siduously cultivate. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  war  has  so 
little  been  accomplished  with  so  much. 

Why  Is  this  £o?  It  Is  the  consequence  of 
Ignorance  of  war. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  his  planners  have 
foolishly  believed  that  they  could  scare  Ho 
Chi  Minh  without  hurting  him.  They  have 
made  carefully  calculated  increases  of  punsh- 
ment  designed  to  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
but  Ho  has  failed  to  reepond.  Ho  doesn't 
seem  to  think  as  our  planners  think  he 
should. 

Ho  knows  that  Secretary  McNamara  Is 
scared.  Why  else  would  the  United  States  be- 
have as  It  does? 

For  example,  it  is  an  elementary  precept  of 
air  warfare  that  you  destroy  the  enemy's 
planes  by  bombardment  of  his  airfields  so 
that  your  pilots  wlU  not  have  to  meet  those 
planes  In  the  air.  But  in  Vietnam,  Secretary 
McNamara  has  decreed  that  the  enemy  air- 
fields shall  not  be  bombed. 

Why  would  the  United  States  impose  so 
crippling  a  rule  of  air  warfare  upon  Its  fight- 
ing men?  Because,  If  the  United  States 
knocks  out  the  North  Vietnam  airfields, 
Communist  China  might  be  tempted  to 
provide  air  defense  of  North  Vietnam  from 
Chinese  airfields,  and  President  Johnson 
would  then  have  to  decide  whether  to  allow 
sanctuary  to  Communist  China. 

If  North  Vietnamese  forces  strike  through 
the  demilitarized  zone  against  otir  Marines 
in  South  Vietnam,  why  can't  our  Marines 
strike  back  through  the  zone  against  enemy 
forces  in  North  Vietnam?  Why  should  our 
fighting  Marines  be  crippled  by  such  ad- 
vantages conceded  to  the  enemy?  Answer: 
Secretary  McNamara  fears  that  If  our  Marines 
set  foot  in  North  Vietnam  and  destroyed  the 
enemy  there.  Communist  China  might  come 
into  the  war. 

■you  see.  we  are  not  really  fighting  the  war. 
Our  forces  are  there,  taking  the  punishment, 
but  prohibited  by  Secretary  McNamara's 
rules  from  using  their  power  against  the 
enemy. 

Secretary  McNamara  Is  bluffing,  and  the 
enemy  knows  it.  He  is  parading  power  in  a 
show  of  force  but  Is  afraid  to  use  the  power. 
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Be  Is  achieving  miracles  of  troops  shipped, 
tonnage  supplied,  sorties  flown  and  bombs 
dropped;  but  the  enemy  '.a  winning  the  war 
War  U  more  than  an  accounting  game 
Men  are  killed  and  causes  are  lost  while 
Secretary  McNamara  burrows  in  his  statistics 
and  hides  from  the  realities  of  war. 

PARALTSI8   OF   LEADERSHIP   THREATENS   C.S.   SUR- 
VIVAL.   JANUARY     17,     1967 

Wabhinoton— The  Presidents  address  to 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union  was  a 
ahocklng  revelation  of  leadership  paralysis. 
It  was  the  report  of  a  ma,n  who  has  been 
overtaken  by  disaster  and  Is  incapable  of 
rlBlng  above  the  sea  of  woe  which  besets  him. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  the  error 
which  haa  brought  the  nation  face-to-face 
with  defeat  In  Vietnam.  In  Nato  and  at  home. 
He  admlted  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  build- 
ing an  antimissile  defense  around  Moscow. 
He  knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is.  in  com- 
parison with  the  United  States,  an  lmpov«r- 
ished  nation.  Yet.  he  pleaded  that  the  United 
States  should  not  accept  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge but  should  seek  further  negotiations  to 
avoid  an  arms  race 

The  President  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  continuously  since  he  tcolc 
office.  He  knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
building  Its  missile  defense  in  blatant  de- 
fiance of  U.S.  disarmament  proposals 

The  President  Is  deceiving  the  people  with 
false  hopes  that  he  can  dissuade  the  Soviet 
leaders  from  their  arms  buUd-up  He  Is 
trifling  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  Incapable  of  rising  above  his 
Illusions  and  countering  responsibly  the  Ini- 
tiatives of  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  matter  of  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son seemed  like  a  man  pc«fiefj»ed  He  is  con- 
vinced that  his  course  Is  right  He  will  not 
consider  any  Initiative  to  win  the  war.  He 
Is  just  going  to  keep  on  taking  the  punish- 
ment until  the  enemy  sees  the  light  and  sues 
for  peace. 

This  Is  precisely  the  posture  which  Presi- 
dent Trvmian  assumed  In  Korea  In  1951.  Our 
forces  had  been  severely  whipping  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  invaders  when  President 
Truman  stopped  their  advance  and  sued  for 
peace.  For  two  years,  be  Immobilized  our 
forces  along  the  38th  parallel,  completely 
surrendering  the  initiative  to  the  enemy. 
He  wouldn't  advance  and  he  wouldn't  re- 
treat. 

The  communists  contemptuously  derided 
tbe  Tniman  peace  Initiative.  They  made 
world-wide  capital  of  the  propaganda  that 
they  were  defeating  the  United  States. 

Our  Korean  casualties  doubled  after  Presi- 
dent Truman  tried  to  stop  fighting  The 
President  never  did  liberate  himself  from  the 
Illusion  that  he  was  sacrificing  our  soldiers 
In  tbe  cause  of  peace.  Someone  else  had  to 
end  the  war. 

PresldMit  Johnson  seems  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  same  hypnosis  about  peace.  He  lacks 
the  vision  sjid  resolution  to  end  the  war. 

This  is  a  situation  of  serious  Import  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  American  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  this  waste  of  US  and  South  Vietnamese 
lives  in  protracted  warfare  with  an  impov- 
erished communist  puppet  state  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  Inept  presidential  leadership  If 
they  must  again  repudiate  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  order  to  win  the  war.  they  will  do 
so. 

If  the  people  must  again  repudiate  the 
Democratic  Party,  this  may  be  the  last  time. 
It  may  be  Impossible  ever  again  to  trust  the 
Party  with  national  leadership.  Its  utter  un- 
fitness to  lead  In  today's  world  will  have  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt. 

If  tbs  Democratic  Party  is  to  be  saved,  Its 
poUtleal  leaders  must  rescue  President  John- 
son from  the  paralysis  which  his  bureaucratic 
aides  have  Imposed  upon  him.  If  they  fall,  the 
Party  should  be  destroyed  by  the  American 
people. 


The  people  should  never  again  permit  any 
leadership  to  condone  such  waste  of  our 
youth  as  we  have  now  suffered  in  two  wars, 
for  want  of  the  will  to  win. 

PRE-SIDtNT  TAKES   SOVIET  PEACE  LURE,  DECEMBER 
10,     1866 

Washington  — Sometimes  the  casual 
statements  of  high  officials  give  us  an  In- 
sight Into  the  deeper  errors  of  US  foreign 
policy.  So  It  was  on  November  4.  1966  when 
President  Johnsor.  responded  In  his  press 
conference  t<^  a  question  about  the  Soviet 
position  on  Vietnam  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  like  to  s«e  the 
fighting  stopped  as  much  as  we  would  like 
to  see  It  stopped  "  This  is  a  shocking  mis- 
judgment  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  and 
even  of  who  the  enemy  is 

The  peace  which  the  Soviet  leaders  seek 
In  Vietnam  is  the  peace  of  death  for  free- 
dom It  will  follow  the  expulsion  of  the 
United  States  from  the  country  and  the  con- 
quest of  South  Vie'nam  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
If  Andrei  Gromyko  assured  the  President  of 
his  government's  desire  for  peace,  this  Is 
the  peace  of  which  he  spoke 

T^e  Soviet  Union  is  the  directing  intelli- 
gence and  chief  support  of  the  aggression 
ag.  Inft  South  Vietnam  Its  contributions  are 
carefully  coordinated  with  those  of  Com- 
munist China  to  assure  balanced  effective- 
ness. 

In  the  light  of  recent  history  and  the  con- 
tinuing adherence  of  Soviet  leaders  to  their 
objective  of  world  conquest.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  the  President  could  credit  Soviet  lead- 
ers with  a  meaningful  Interest  In  peace  In 
Vietnam.  Yet,  this  is  the  apparent  rationale 
of  the  agreement  for  direct  fights  between 
New  York  and  Moscow  and  of  the  extension 
of  US.  financing  for  trade  with  Iron  curUln 
countries. 

As  though  to  confirm  the  presidential  mis- 
Judgment,  a  news  analyst  predicts  that  peace 
In  Vietnam  Is  near  He  reads  In  the  continu- 
ing discourtesies  exchanged  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  thiit  both  are 
wearying  of  the  struggle  and  preparing  ex- 
cuses to  withdraw  from  It.  Blame  attributed 
to  th»  other  power  Is  seen  as  an  alibi  for 
failure. 

This  conclusion  Is  reached  In  the  face  o* 
mounting  aggression  in  Vietnam.  The  rate 
of  btilldup  of  North  Vietnam  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  has  increased.  General  Westmore- 
land forecasts  a  requirement  for  more  troops. 
And  yet,  some  Americans  are  speculating 
that  the  communist  world  Is  one  the  ropes, 
ready  to  quit. 

The  clear  Implication  of  the  record  Is 
that  these  responses  were  planned  by  So- 
viet strategists.  This  flowering  of  vain  hopes 
of  peace  In  the  minds  of  American  leaders 
is  worth  ten  divisions  of  troops  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

Windy  recriminations  of  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  leaders  are  cheap  talk.  They 
have  supported  the  American  fantasy  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  peace  loving  power 
and  Communist  China  Is  a  dangerous  pred- 
ator. The  fantasy  dominates  U.S.  policy — 
though  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  only  serious  threat  to  the  free  world  and 
Communist  China  Is  weak.  Ineffectual. 

The  Soviet  peace  lure  has  hooked  every 
president  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  All  have  believed  the  most 
monstrous  fabrication  concocted  by  Soviet 
strategists  In  the  name  of  peace.  When  An- 
drei Gromkyo  assured  President  Kennedy 
that  only  defensive  weapons  were  being 
shipped  to  Cuba,  the  I>reeldent  had  photo- 
graphs to  prove  the  He  Without  that  evi- 
dence, he  would  Indeed  have  accepted  the 
assurances.  Why? 

The  greatest  achievement  open  to  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Is  to  bring  a 
stable  peace  to  the  world.  If  only  the  So- 
viet   leaders    would    abandon    their   alms   of 


world  conquest  and  become  peace  loving! 
Desire  makes  realization  credible. 

The  Soviet  Union  cultivates  this  Amer- 
ican Illusion  with  intimations  of  concord 
and  with  poeturlng  of  its  Chinese  ally  and  of 
its  satellites,  even  as  Its  mailed  fist  smashes 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  bleeds  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  is  still  too 
weak  to  confront  the  United  States  with  an 
ultimatum,  but  It  Is  working  toward  that 
day. 

The  views  of  President  Johnson  and  of  a 
normally  astute  columnist  Indicate  that  the 
Soviet   deception   plan   Is   succeeding. 

POLITICAL     GENERALSHIP     BLEEDS     US      IN     VIET- 
NAM,   NOVEMBER    6,    1966 

Washington. — The  confusion  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  over  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  deliber- 
ately contrived  by  governmenUl  policy.  Polit- 
ical organisms  have  a  law  of  survival  which 
is  quite  separate  from  the  Interests  of  the 
nation.  Consequently,  every  effort  of  gov- 
ernment propaganda  Is  to  make  the  political 
decisions  palatable  to  the  voter.  Unpalatable 
truth  Is  obscured. 

The  Job  Is  done  by  bombarding  the  public 
with  repetitious  assertions  of  high  purpose 
and  with  optimistic  slanting  of  dally  news. 
The  government  Is  a  pled  piper  mouthing  the 
tunes  of  peace  and  leading  our  youth  ever 
deeper  Into  the  cauldron  of  war. 

On  Its  face,  the  commitment  to  Vietnam 
of  U  S.  forces  exceeding  those  employed  In 
the  Korean  War  Is  a  confession  of  failure. 
For  five  years,  the  government  has  been 
prating  about  Its  devotion  to  peace  while  It 
marches  ever  deeper  Into  war.  It  can  offer  no 
clear  exit  from  the  war.  General  Westmore- 
land at  MarUla  forecast  the  need  for  more 
troops. 

Draw  back  and  regard  the  whole  problem. 
The  mightiest  country  In  the  world  Is  bogged 
down  In  war  with  an  Impoverished  na- 
tion of  16  million  people.  We  have  a  superi- 
ority of  six  to  one  In  South  Vietnam,  but 
we  are  unable  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  terror  and  vengeance  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  enemy  aggression, 
we  have  steadily  enlarged  It. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  failure?  Reason 
compels  the  conclusion  that  these  effects 
flow  from  the  deeply  erroneous  policy  em- 
braced by  the  VB.  government.  It  has  ac- 
cepted terms  of  warfare  which  give  declslT« 
advantage  to  the  enemy. 

To  require  a  superiority  of  six  to  one  for 
victory  is  preposterous.  Under  Intelligent 
leadership  and  routine  strategy,  two  to  one 
should  be  enough.  It  has  been  a  decisive 
margin  In  past  wars.  But  In  Vietnam.  poUt- 
Ical  decisions  have  rendered  a  six  to  one 
superiority  ineffectual.  This  Is  the  achieve- 
ment of  political  generalship. 

In  Korea.  US.  policy  was  dominated  by 
political  Illusions  which  abound  In  Wash- 
ington today.  But  in  Korea,  the  dlsastrou* 
consequences  of  the  error  were  limited  by 
our  capacity  to  establish  a  continuous  front 
acroes  the  peninsula  and  to  prevent  North 
Korean  Infiltration.  There  Is  no  such  llmlto- 
tlon  on  enemy  Initiatives  In  South  Vietnam. 
Our  men  must  fight  In  dense  Jungles  which 
are  continuously  open  to  Viet  Cong  Infiltra- 
tion. They  attack  the  tough,  fortified  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  In  bitter,  costly  warfare. 
But  the  enemy  can  build  new  Jungle  strong 
points  faster  than  we  can  destroy  the  old.  He 
has  been  steadUy  Increasing  his  strength 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Our  citizens  do  not  have  to  be  experts  In 
war  to  read  in  these  tragic  realities  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Johnson  peace  policy.  The 
costa  of  political  illusion  are  being  paid  by  oui 
fighting  men. 

When  the  government  falls,  responsimiiij 
devolves  on  the  people.  Will  they  continue 
to  follow  a  leadership  which  adheres  blindly 
to  error  In  the  face  of  mounting  disaster? 
Or  will  they  accept  their  responsibility  w 
summoning  new  leadership  to  the  seats  oi 
power? 
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The  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  ended  quickly, 
as  the  war  In  Korea  was  ended.  Here  as  there, 
the  war  can  be  ended  only  by  an  Administra- 
tion prepared  to  take  the  offensive  and 
destroy  the  enemy.  Here  as  there,  the  Incum- 
bent Administration  Is  incapable  of  such 
an  act  of  will,  and  must  be  repudiated.  The 
people  have  no  other  way  to  end  the  war 
and  stop  the  slaughter  of  our  youth. 

JOHNSON      ADMINISTRATION      LACKS      WILL      TO 
riCHT,    OCTOBER    30,    1966 

Washington. — A  recent  news  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  attributed  to  Pres- 
ident Marcos  of  the  Philippines  the  state- 
ment. "What  South  Vietnam  needs  Is  the 
will  to  fight,  which  cannot  be  exported." 

Whatever  Its  source,  the  statement  repre- 
sents an  oft-repeated  mlsjudgment  of  tbe 
war  and  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
Is  timely  for  Americans  to  meditate  on  this 
canard  as  we  mark  on  November  Ist  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  most  despicable  act 
of  treachery  In  American  history — the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  President  Diem  In 
South  Vietnam. 

While  Pesldent  Diem  lived,  American 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  were  small:  11 
kUled  In  1961;  31  itllled  In  1962;  78  kUled  In 
1963.  Since  the  death  of  President  Diem,  more 
than  five  thousand  Americans  have  been 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam.  This  is  the  price 
of  perfidy. 

President  Diem  bad  insisted  that  the  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong  must  be  fovight  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  He  gave  in- 
spiring leadership  to  the  cause.  He  wanted 
no  Americans  In  the  fighting — most  Im- 
portantly because  he  knew  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  would  use  American  Intervention  to 
pose  as  a  patriot  fighting  foreigners. 

Americans  In  high  places  thought  they 
could  do  better.  They  procured  the  over- 
throw of  President  Diem  and  the  consequent 
demoralization  of  South  Vietnam.  Consider 
how  the  American  colonists  would  have  felt 
If  Prance  had  procured  the  assassination  of 
George  Washington  on  the  eve  of  tbe  Battle 
of  Yorktown  and  you  will  have  an  inkling 
of  the  disaster  to  South  Vietnam. 

Why  did  President  Kennedy  decide  to  over- 
throw President  Diem?  In  1963,  John  Ken- 
nedy was  concerned  about  the  escalating 
war  In  Vietnam  because  the  war  ran  counter 
to  his  basic  foreign  policy  of  seeltlng  rap- 
prtKhement  with  the^  Communist  world.  His 
military  support  of  South  Vietnam  had  only 
enlarged  the  war.  He  therefore  decided  to 
establish  a  coalition  government  In  South 
Vietnam  as  he  had  previously  done  In  Laos 
and  to  withdraw  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  very  policy  which  Sena- 
tor Robert   Kennedy   advances  today. 

John  Kennedy  knew  very  well  that  Presi- 
dent Diem  would  never  consent  to  such  a 
compromise.  He  would  reject  It  as  surrender. 
Therefore,  Diem  had  to  be  replaced  by  mili- 
tary leaders  amenable  to  U.S.  dictation. 

The  truth  was  that  President  Kennedy 
lacked  the  will  to  fight.  In  1962  when  Presi- 
dent Diem  had  wanted  to  destroy  the  Viet 
Cong  bases  and  forces  In  Laos,  President 
Kennedy  had  vetoed  the  plan.  Earlier,  In 
1961,  when  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines had  offered  their  troops  to  support 
the  government  of  Laos  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  North  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy 
liad  vetoed  that  proposal. 

Who  today  lacks  the  will  to  fight?  Not  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  have  con- 
tinued their  valiant  fight  for  freedom  despite 
■the  Intolerable  handicaps  Imposed  on  them 
l>y  the  United  States  government.  Not  the 
American  people,  who  are  represented  by 
our  splendid  fighting  men  on  the  war  fronts. 

But  listen  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Listen  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Listen  to  any  spokesman  of 
tlie  Johnson  Administration.  They  don't 
•want  to  fight  the  enemy  at  all.  They  Just 
want  to  fight  poverty  and  Ignorance  and 
disease! 


It  comes  with  singular  111  grace  when 
spokesmen  close  to  such  an  administration 
attribute  a  lack  of  will  to  fight  to  our  valiant 
and  long-suffering  ally. 

neither  LIBEBTT  NOR  SATETT,  OCTOBER   9,    1966 

Washington. — ^In  his  book  of  this  title  ap- 
praising U.S.  defense  policy  (Holt,  Relnhart 
and  Winston,  $5.96),  General  Nathan  F. 
Twining  has  given  the  American  people 
their  book  of  tbe  year.  He  bas  presented  ex- 
pert advice  In  plain  language  on  their  most 
Important  civic  responsibility — tbe  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  security. 

General  Twining  U  eminently  qualified  to 
do  the  Job.  As  a  senior  Air  Force  commander 
In  World  War  II,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  be  bad  been  close  to 
the  heart  of  U.S.  policy  making  for  twenty 
years  preceding  bis  retirement  In  1960. 
Moreover,  be  is  the  kind  of  honest,  straight 
forward,  no  nonsense  American  who  believes 
that  our  country  is  safest  when  our  people 
know  the  truth. 

The  book's  title  condenses  General  Twln- 
Ings  estimate  of  U.S.  security  p>ollcy  which 
sacrifices  both  liberty  and  safety.  He  tells 
how  this  new  policy  emerged  in  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  after  the  retirement  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  how  It 
achieved  dominance  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  bow  it  continues  under  President 
Johnson.  Twlnlng's  careful  appraisal  of  the 
U.S.  national  security,  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
national  posture  and  of  the  damage  which 
Defense  management  has  wrought  In  the 
past  five  years  gives  tbe  reader  a  clear  de- 
lineation of  the  issues. 

The  General  does  not  waste  much  time  on 
the  erroneous  philosophies  which  permeate 
U.S.  official  Judgments.  He  concedes  the  good 
faith  of  the  protagonists  and  the  plausibility 
of  their  theses  while  he  hammers  home  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  practices  and  policies 
they  pursue.  His  tone  is  moderate  and  con- 
siderate, but  bis  judgments  are  devastating. 

Because  General  Twining  bas  written  so 
plainly  about  the  issues,  bis  book  Is  filled 
with  quotable  Judgments.  We  have  space  for 
a  few. 

In  explaining  tbe  inseparability  of  political 
and  military  considerations,  be  writes,  "I 
have  been  In  a  position  to  see  very  vividly, 
the  Impact  of  political  action  on  tbe  ca- 
pability of  our  forces  to  ensure  and  maintain 
the  physical  security  of  this  free  land." 

After  describing  tbe  speed  with  which  the 
Defense  Department  approved  tbe  Minute- 
man  program  In  1956,  he  adds,  "A  program 
of  this  magnitude  simply  could  not  get  under 
way  without  years  of  Justification  In  today's 
sterile  defense  environment." 

On  the  danger  of  complacency  in  our 
present  posture,  "A  combination  of  tech- 
nological achievement  on  tbe  part  of  the 
enemy  in  the  field  of  very  bigb-yleld  weap- 
ons, anti-submarine  warfare,  and  In  the  field 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  against  U.S.  re- 
entry vehicles  could  combine  to  place  this 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  Russia." 

On  the  danger  of  a  strike  from  space,  he 
writes,  "Space  vehicles  may  carry  weapons 
not  yet  perfected  and  a  space  vehicle  orbiting 
overhead  could  be  capable  of  executing  an 
attack  In  a  fraction  of  tbe  time  of  an  ICBM 
flight." 

In  Europe,  ".  .  .  because  of  tbe  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  UJ3.  attitude  toward  prolifera- 
tion, tbe  nuclear  strike  forces  of  NATO 
Europe  are  today  one  technological  genera- 
tion behind  tbe  deployed  forces  of  the 
U.S.SJR.  wblcta  directly  confront  the  NATO 
military  establishment." 

In  Cuba,  "Firm  action  in  dealing  with 
Castro,  Incidentally,  was  blocked  dtiring  the 
last  two  years  of  my  Chairmanship  of  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  State  Department 
representatives." 

Of  Vietnam.  "...  if  both  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist  China  had  known  that  U.S. 
national  prestige  was  fully  committed  and 


that  retaliation  against  aggression  would  be 
swift,  sure  and  devastating  .  .  .  there  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  war  in  Vietnam  today." 
In  writing  this  book,  General  Twining  has 
rendered  another  distinguished  service  to 
the  American  people.  His  counsel  should  re- 
assure a  Congress  which  Is  at  last  awakening 
to  the  disasters  courted  and  suffered  by  our 
country  In  consequence  of  Incompetent  De- 
fense Department  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thv.re  is  the  ever-pres- 
ent question  of  the  degree  to  which  Red 
China  may  wish  to  involve  herself  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  This  question  is  well 
covered  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Premier  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  in  the  "Meet  the  Press"  broad- 
cast of  May  14,1967: 

Meet  the  Press 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak;  guest,  Vice 

President  and  Premier  C.  K.  Yen,  Republic 

of  China) 

Panel:  Bob  Conaldlne,  King  Features  Syn- 
dicate; Pauline  Frederick,  NBC  News;  Har- 
rison Salisbury,  New  York  Times;  Stanley 
Swlnton,  Associated  Press. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Splvak:  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Is  the  Vice  President  and  Premier  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  C.  K.  Yen,  who  Is  in 
this  country  on  a  visit.  Vice  President  Yen 
has  been  given  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
economic  progress  in  Taiwan,  We  will  have 
the  first  questions  now  from  Pauline  Fred- 
erick of  NBC  News. 

Miss  Frederick:  Mr.  Vice  President,  this 
week  Secretary  General  Thant  said  that  If 
the  present  trend  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues,  a  confrontation,  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  Peking  and  the  United 
States  Is  inevitable.  Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Yen:  I  would  think  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  at  present  have  too  much  of 
their  Internal  troubles,  and  I  think  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  confront  the  might  of 
the  United  States. 

Miss  Frederick:  Speaking  of  the  Internal 
troubles,  how  do  you  see  this  working  out? 
Is  Mao  Tse-tung  winning  or  he  Is  losing? 

Mr,  Yen:  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
whether  Mao  Tse-tung  will  be  winning  or  bis 
opponents  will  be  winning.  His  opponents 
have  already  permeated  through  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Communist  armed  forces,  so  it  Is  a  power 
struggle  that  will  go  on.  and  the  situation 
will  deteriorate. 

Miss  Frederick:  If  Mao  should  be  over- 
turned in  this  struggle,  would  you  feel  that 
his  successors  might  be  more  inclined  to 
take  a  less  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
United  States? 

Mr,  Yen:  It  depends  upon  the  future  de- 
velopments. If  Mao  should  be  substituted  for 
by  Lin  I*iao,  then — Lin  Plao  has  been  known 
to  th«  world  as  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
people's  welfare;  he  will  be  even  more  bel- 
ligerent. Should  the  other  side,  Lin  Shao-cbl, 
take  over,  then  Liu  Shao-chl  might  have 
every  chance  of  collusion  with  another  Com- 
munist country,  ahd  the  combination  of 
these  two  might  even  cause  a  greater  threat 
to  the  free  world. 

Miss  Frederick:  So,  in  other  words  you  see 
no  particular  progress  toWard  any  kind  of 
co-existence  with  the  West  In  the  outcome 
of  this  struggle,  no  matter  how  It  goes? 

Mr.  Yen:  Yes,  I  think  so,  Miss  Frederick. 

Miss  Frederick:  Coming  back  to  Vietnam, 
could  you  say  why  Communist  China  has 
not  intervened  mote  openly  in  North  Viet- 
nam? Is  it  because  of  the  struggle  there  or 
is  there  some  other  reason? 

Mr.  Yen:  I  should  say,  partly  because  of 
the  Internal  struggle,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  not  strong  enough  to  launch  any 
military  action  at  the  present  moment  but, 
on  the  other  band,  there  is  something  deeper 
than  that.  I  think  the  Chinese  Communists 
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saw  It  ■•  mor«  a<lvantageou«  to  themselves 
to  fight  •  war  by  proxy. 

MlM  Pndarlcit:  But  if  the  bombing  of 
Nortb  Vlatnam  continue*  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  poaslble  Bo  Chi  Mlah  might  be  over- 
tumed  aad  the  government  as  it  now  Is 
would  fall,  cotild  China  aSord  to  see  an 
American-dominated  regime  come  Into 
North  Vietnam  on  Its  borders? 

Mr.  Yen:  I  think  the  psychology  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  Is  like  this 
They  control  Ho  Chi  MInh  through  the  sup- 
ply 11ns  and  also  through  the  people  that 
they  htvs  stationed  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
after  all.  on  th«  other  hand,  they  are  also 
controlling  another  group  of  Communists 
known  as  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  trained  their  leaders  in  guerrtUa 
warfare,  and  they  have  a  very  strict  control 
over  them. 

Mr.  Salisbury:  Mr  Vice  President,  you  sug- 
gested that  If  Uu  Shao-chl  were  to  emerge 
triumphant  In  the  power  struggle  In  Peking 
that  this  might  mean  a  shift  In  the  relation- 
ship between  China  and — I  imagine  you  were 
speaking  of  the  Soviet  Union 

I  wondered  If  you  believe  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  eventually  find  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  alliance  in  fttll  order  again  and 
whether  this  might  not  have  some  influence 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam' 

Mr.  Ten:  Uu  Shao-chl  used  to  be  anti- 
Sovlet  Union,  but  the  pressure  that  Is  put 
on  him  by  Mao  Tse-tung  might  swing  him 
over  to  the  other  position,  so  there  Is  quite  a 
possibility  of  his  going  over  to  some  collu- 
sion with  the  Soviet  Union  But  that  doesn't 
mean  any  promotion  of  peace  because  the 
combination  of  the  two.  as  I  said,  would 
pose  even  a  greater  threat  to  the  free  world, 
and  the  situation  In  Vietnam  will  be  fur- 
ther complicated 

Mr.  Considlne:  Mr  Vice  President,  the  late 
Japanese  Premier.  Ikeda.  tended  to  scoff  at 
Oenerallaslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  repeated 
pledges  to  return  to  the  homeland,  with  a 
liberation  force,  and  there  is  much  talk  In 
Washington  that  if  Nationalist  China  did 
attempt  to  relnvade  at  this  critical  stage 
that  we,  too,  would  frustrate  that.  And  yet 
Qenerallsalmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  continues  to 
pledge  to  return   Could  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Ten:  The  national  aspiration  to  return 
to  the  mainland  Is  shared  by  al!  freedom - 
loving  Chinese,  and  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  Is  simply  voicing  the  opinion  of  mlUloas 
of  Chinese  people  both  in  the  free  world 
and  al*o  behind  the  bamboo  curtain  This  as- 
piration and  determination  will  not  falter; 
It  will  go  on. 

Mr.  Considlne:  And  the  prosperity  of  Tai- 
wan today  will  not  further  impede  that  res- 
olution? Tou  are  doing  so  well  there  now — 
and  you  are  largely  to  blame  for  It.  with 
your  genius — doeent  that  tend  to  keep  you 
away  from  the  mainland  and  the  bother  and 
poverty  and  struggle  to  take  the  mainland. 
when  you  are  doing  so  well  where  you  are:* 

Mr.  Ten:  Mi  Considlne.  the  prosperity 
that  is  now  going  on  in  Taiwan,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  Just  a  part  of  the  political  and  psy- 
chological warfare  that  we  are  fighting  with 
the  OominuiLlstB.  We  want  to  demonstrate  to 
our  oomparrlots  on  the  mainland  that  people 
can  live  a  better  life  under  democracy  th.»n 
under  totalltartanlsm. 

Mr.  Swlnton:  Mr  Vice  President,  one  of  the 
paradoxea  to  me  m  Asia  since  World  War  II 
Is  the  fact  that  in  1946.  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  Hanoi  as  a  correspondent.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chinese  Republic,  Free  China 
Oeneral  Liu  Ran.  a  free  Chinese  Oeneral  was 
in  power,  and  yet  Ho  Cht  Mlnh.  the  man  we 
are  now  fighting,  had  been  installed  there 
really  under  a  Chinese  occupation.  I  know 
that  this  is  history,  now:  It  Is  21  years  ago. 
but  I  wander  If  the  American  people  wouldn't 
appreciate  an  explanation  of  how  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  was  put  into  power  by  free  China,  the 
historical  enemy  of  communism 

Mr.  Ten:  Mr.  Swinton,  I  think  this  Is  prob- 


ably an  example  of  the  tactics  of  deceit  and 
conspiracy  pursued  so  often  by  the  Commu- 
nists. They  used  to  cloak  themselves  under  a 
certain  form  so  that  the  world,  including  our 
owm  people,  are  fooled  by  them 

I  think  It  was  our  mistake  at  that  time  to 
educate  and  to  give  some  kind  of  support  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  I  think  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  after  all 
Is  a  Communist. 

Mr  Splvak  Mr  Vice  President,  may  I  ask 
you  a  question.  There  Is  a  great  debate  going 
on  In  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
about  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  your 
Judgment,  will  peace  come  sooner  If  we  stop 
bombing  or  if  we  continue  bombing  or  If 
we  intensify  bombing' 

Mr.  Yen  In  my  opinion  the  Communists 
win  not  come  to  the  peace  table  unless  you 
can  show  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  pursue  the 
warfare  as  they  are  pursuing  It  now  So  any 
resolute  step  or  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
American  government  will  contribute  more 
to  the  pKJsslblllty  of  peace  than  otherwise. 

Mr  Splvak  We  are  being  told  here  that 
the  bombing  is  not  accomplishing  Its  pur- 
pose Do  you  think  that  the  bombing  Is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  damage  and  may  bring  them 
to  the  peace  table  sooner' 

Mr  Yen  The  bombing  will  only  show  to 
t^e  Communists  that  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
front a  combination  of  forces  of  freedom 
.\fter  all.  the  Communists  In  Hanoi  are  not 
In  a  position  to  make  their  own  decisions 
There  are  many  other  people  behind  them 
pulling  the  strings. 

Miss  FYederlck  Mr  Vice  President  may  I 
go  back  to  my  List  question  to  you  on  Viet- 
nam and  perhaps  word  It  In  a  little  dlfTerent 
way''  Can  Communist  Chln.i  afTord  to  have 
a  nuclear  opponent  with  some  foothold  !n 
North  Vletnswn  any  more  than  It  was  willing 
to  have  American  military  forces  in  North 
Korea'  In  other  words,  this  app^ach  to  the 
Chinese  borders  through  North  Vietnam. 
could  It  not  bring  possible  entrv  of  Chlnn 
Into  the  war  as  It  came  Into  the  war  when 
our  troops  approached  the  Yalu  River  In 
Korea?   Isn't  there  a  parallel   here' 

Mr  Yen  Miss  Frederick.  I  think  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  learned  a  bitter 
lesson  in  the  Korean  War.  and  In  my  opinion 
they  are  now  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam  bv 
proxy  They  are  supportInK  the  North 
Koreans  and  also  supporting  the  Viet  Cong 
In  South-  they  are  supporting  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  they  are  also  supporting  the 
Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam  They  are  let- 
ting these  people  fight  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  standing  behind  the  scenes  pull- 
ing the  strings  They  probablv  can  get  more 
advantage  that  way  than  otherwise 

Miss  Frederick  To  another  facet  of  this 
complicated  problem  Mr  Vice  President, 
your  government  shows  of  course  great 
sympathy  for  what  la  going  on  In  Vietnam 
I  think  you  have  some  technical  experts  In 
there 

Could  you  explain  why  vo\i  don't  have 
troops  In  there' 

Have  you  not  been  asked  or.  having  been 
asked,  have  you  decided  It  was  not  wise  to 
send  troops  In' 

Mr  Yen  We  have  not  been  asked  to  .send 
troops,  but  we  have  already  t)een  In  technical 
cooperation  with  our  friends  In  Vietnam  and 
I  think  we  are  contributing  to  their  pro- 
gram of  pacification 

In  the  meantime  the  military  forces  that 
we  maintain  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  are 
actually  freeTrIng  quite  a  large  portion  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait 

Miss  Frederick  But  It  Is  also  being  talked 
about  th«t  more  American  troops  will  be 
needed  In  Vietnam  Wouldn't  it  be  some  re- 
lief for  the  United  States  and  also  make  this 
more  of  an  Asian  operation  if  some  of  your 
troops  were  to  go  Into  South  Vietnam' 

Mr  Yen  That  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  situation  You  see,  we  will  co- 
operate with  the  Free  World  In  the  best  way 


that  Is  beneficial  to  the  Free  World  as  a 
whole,  but  any  further  developments  will 
depend  upon  the  developments  of  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Miss  Frederick:  In  other  words,  you  are 
waiting  to  be  asked  to  send  troops? 

Mr.  Yen  That  all  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  I  say.  It  depends  upon  wheth- 
er this  kind  of  an  action  or  another  kind  of 
action  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Free  World 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Salisbury  Mr.  Vice  President,  when  I 
was  In  Hanoi  several  months  ago,  I  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  there  under  what  circum- 
stances they  would  ask  China  to  send  in 
volunteers.  The  Chinese  Communists  as  you 
know,  have  offered  to  send  armed  forces  to 
the  South  and  Hanoi  thus  far  has  taken  a 
position  against  that.  He  said  there  were 
three  circumstances  under  which  the  Chi- 
nese would  be  requested  to  send  In  troops 

First,  if  the  Americans  conducted  ::ir.d 
operations  north  of  the  17th  parallel: 

Secondly,  If  the  Americans  conducted  am- 
phibious landlugK  north  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, and 

Thirdly,  If  the  Anierlcans  brough-  the  war 
too  close  to  the  frontier  of  China 

The  question  In  my  mind  Is,  do  yc:i  be- 
lieve that  Peking  would  respond  to  such  a 
request  if  Hanoi  were  to  issue  one.  and  do 
you  think  it  is  likely  that  these  land  forces 
Will  be  seat  liuo  Vietnam' 

Mr.  Yen  In  fact  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  already  quite  a  number  of  people  in 
service  In  North  Vietnam  They  are  partly  to 
support  the  North  Vletnimese  .ind,  in  my 
opinion,  partly  to  supervise  the  actlor.=  niid 
the  trend  of  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
So  they  are  already  in  the  war  and  probably 
It  would  seem  to  the  advantage  o:  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  fight  this  war  by  p.-ox\ 

I  have  been  convinced  that  they  h?ve  been 
using  this  kind  of  tactics  and  strategy 

Mr.  Salisbury  Thus  far  It  has  been  a  war 
by  proxy  but  the  question  I  was  driving  at 
Is,  do  you  think  It  may  change  If  the  Ameri- 
can action  Is  pressed  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel or  If  by  one  means  or  I'.nother  we  do 
bring  action  closer  to  the  border  with  China'' 

Mr  Yen  The  fanaticism  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  makes  all  predictions  by  people 
in  the  Free  World  rather  difficult.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Internal  troubles,  which 
are  intensifying  at  the  moment,  might  bring 
about  some  sudden  and  fanatic  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for  ag- 
gression But — In  the  usual  way  of  Judgment, 
I  think  they  see  It  more  advantageous  to 
fight  a  war  bv  proxy  But  Mr  Salisbury  cis  I 
have  indicated,  they  might  all  of  a  sudden 
turn  Into  a  rash  decision  Just  on  account  of 
their  own  Internal  troubles. 

Mr.  Salisbury  The  leadership  In  Peking 
Impresses  me  these  days  as  being  rather 
hysterical  and  paranoid  This  might  contrib- 
ute to  such  a  decision,  might  It  not? 

Mr    Yen     Yes.  Mr    Salisbury. 

Mr  Considlne  Mr.  Vice  President,  you 
must  have  excellent  Intelligence  coming  out 
of  Mainland  China  back  to  Taiwan.  What,  in 
your  estimate  is  actually  going  on  there? 
We  have  had  so  many  contradictory  reports 
back  here  In  the  United  States  What  do  you 
Chinese  think  is  happening  to  the  other 
Chinese' 

Mr  Yen  We  think  that  the  present  so- 
called  cultural  revolution  on  the  mainland 
Is  a  continuation  of  ideological  and  power 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  already 
for  a  few  years,  ever  since  the  purge  of  Peng 
Te-hual  as  their  Minister  of  Defense.  Peng 
Te-hual  was  repl.iced  by  Lin  Plao.  That  was 
quite  a  few  years  aeo 

But  the  present  cultural  revolution  came 
in  three  stages: 

First.  In  November,  1965.  when  an  article 
In  Shanghai  criticized  one  of  the  dramas 
presented,  and  that  is  a  direct  criticism  of 
the  so-called  antl-Maolsts 

Then  It  was  followed  bv  the  Red  Guards 
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movements  started  tn  Augiist  of  last  year, 
and  that  was  followed  by  an  outspoken 
power  struggle  which  was  Initiated  by  what 
they  call  the  power  struggle  in  Klangsl  Prov- 
ince In  January  of  this  year.  But  these 
three  stages  are  Inter-related.  It  seems  to 
have  started  from  Ideological  differences  and 
seemed  to  be  leading  towards  a  power  strug- 
gle, but  actually  It  was  a  power  struggle  all 
along.  And  this  power  struggle  Is  not  only 
between  Mao  Tse-tung  on  the  one  hand  and 
Liu  Shao-chl  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  some 
struggle  which  Is  prompted  by  general  dis- 
satisfaction of  Communism  as  a  whole  by 
the  people  on  the  Mainland. 

Mr.  Considlne:  But  the  antl- Americanism 
remains  intense  despite  this? 

Mr.  Yen :  Mr.  Considlne,  I  believe  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  on  the  mainland 
are  fundamentally  not  antl-Communlst. 
They  are  forced  to  toe  the  Communist  line, 
just  under   pressure. 

Mr.  Splvak:  You  mean  not  antl- American? 

Mr.  Yen:  Yes,  not  antl-Amerlcan.  I  am 
sorry  The  people,  the  hundreds  of  million  of 
people  on  the  Chinese  Mainland  are  funda- 
mentally not  antl-Amerlcan.  They  have  to 
do  that  because  they  have  been  pressurized 
into  that. 

Mr  Swlnton:  Going  back  to  Bob's  question 
abou:  Intelligence  reaching  you  from  the 
Mainland,  I  remember  a  year  ago  In  Taipei 
being  told  that  the  Red  Chinese  had  moved 
some  planes  down  to  air  bases  near  the  bor- 
der. -Jxat  there  hadn't  been  any  significant 
troop  movement  such  as  preceded  the 
Chmese  move  into  Korea  during  the  Korean 
War 

Have  there  been  any  indications  In  recent 
weeks  or  months  that  they  are  moving  more 
land  forces  down  toward  their  southern 
border,  or  are  they  continuing  to  indicate 
from  the  location  of  their  troopw  that  they 
don't  intend  to  participate  except  by  proxy 
m  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Yen:  There  are  indications  of  some 
movements  of  the  ground  forces  and  their 
a.r  forces,  but  the  movement  does  not  Indi- 
cate any  movement  of  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Swlnton :  To  carry  on  that,  what  would 
you  say  Is  the  significance  of  the  rioting  In 
Hong  Kong?  There  was  an  almort  effective 
take-over  of  Macao  by  making  the  Portuguese 
back  down  Now,  the  Red  Chinese  have  rioted 
in  Hong  Kong  for  several  days.  Do  you  feel 
this  is  an  effort  to  put  pressure  on  the  Free 
World  m  another  way? 

Mr  Yen :  I  think  this  Is  psychological  war- 
fare on  the  i>art  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
They  did  that  effectively  in  Macao  and  they 
want  to  do  that  In  Hong  Kong  only  probably 
in  a  different  way.  They  cannot  afford  to  lose 
Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  Is  both  an  asset  and 
a  liability  to  the  Chinese  Oommiuilsts. 

Mr.  Swinton:  Why  then  don't  they  seem  to 
be  doing  anything  as  an  underg^und,  for 
Instance,  In  Cho  Lon  outside  of  Saigon,  which 
Is  completely  a  Chinese  city,  and  Singapore. 
The  Red  Chinese,  at  one  time,  seemed  to 
have  some  rather  substantial  strength 
among  the  overseas  Chinese.  They  either 
have  '.ost  It  completely,  or  at  least  they  are 
not  try;ng  to  use  the  overseas  Chinese  In 
Southeast  Asia,  It  would  seem.  What  Is  your 
evaluation  of  that,  sir? 

Mr  Yen :  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
been  employing  all  kinds  of  tactics  and.  so 
far  as  the  overseas  Chinese  In  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  are  concerned,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  capitalizing  on  the 
narrow  sense  of  Chauvinism.  They  are  stirring 
'Jp  opirilona. 

Mr  Splvak:  We  have  about  two  minutes. 

May  I  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Vice 
President:  If  the  Communists  entered  the 
war  is  there  any  question  In  your  mind  but 
that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  would,  too? 

Mr.  Yen :  We  on  our  part  are  ready  to  fight 
the  Chinese  Conmiunlsts  whenever  it  Is 
necessary. 

Mr  Splvak :  The  answer  then  Is  Tes? 


Mr.  Ten:  If  the  free  world — If  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  free  world:  we  will  do  any- 
thing that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  free 
world. 

Miss  Frederick:  Mr.  Vice  President,  If  a 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  members  de- 
cided that  peace  might  be  promoted  by  rep- 
resentation of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  would  Nationalist  China 
stand  in  the  way? 

Mr.  Yen:  Miss  Frederick,  the  fundamental 
Issue  is  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  UN  Charter,  so  they  will  simply  destroy 
the  United  Nations, 

Mr.  Salisbury:  If  Hanoi  were  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  they  wished  to  negotiate  for 
peace  with  the  United  States,  do  you  think 
China  would  Intervene  to  overturn  that  de- 
cision or  bring  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese 
against  ending  the  war? 

Mr.  Ten:  Tes,  I  think  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  always  pull  their  strings,  and 
they  will  sabotage  all  peace  efforts. 

Mr.  Considlne:  How  does  your  admiration 
for  the  American  system  of  doing  things  Jibe 
with  the  fact  that  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  been  In  power  for  so  long? 

Mr.  Yen:  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
or  the  American  system,  especially  freedom 
and  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Splvak:  Gentlemen  and  Miss  Frederick, 
on  that  happy  note  I  think  we  must  end. 
I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  but  our  time  is  up. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  for  being  with 
us  on  Meet  the  Press. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
statements  I  have  made  covering  Red 
terrorism  in  Vietnam  and  the  advisabil- 
ity of  expanding  trade  with  Commimist 
nations  while  the  Vietnam  conflict  con- 
tinues: 
Report  From  Washington  bt  Congressman 

George   Hansen,   Rel,ease   pok  THtmsoAT, 

March  2 

Washington,  D.C,  March  2. — There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Washington  and  around 
the  country  these  days  about  "bridge  btilld- 
Ing" — about  building  bridges  of  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Although  the 
question  of  East- West  trade  Is  not  new,  It  Is 
extremely  controversial. 

And  It  Is  an  Issue  which  the  90th  Congress 
must  face  up  to  In  the  days  ahead.  President 
Johnson  brought  the  question  to  a  head 
when,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
he  urged  enactment  of  bis  plan  to  expand 
United  States  trade  with  the  East. 

But  the  plan  brings  up  some  Important 
questions.  Such  as: — Is  such  a  policy  In  our 
best  Interests? — Is  Communism  really  soften- 
ing, thereby  offering  to  us  new  opporttini- 
ties  for  friendly  relationships? — Should  we 
help  build  up  someone  who  has  vowed  to 
bury  us? 

I,  for  one,  see  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  changed  Its  basic  goal  of  world 
domination.  Somehow,  many  bridge-builders 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Com- 
munists, not  the  United  States,  who  threaten 
world  peace. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  our 
exports  to  Communist  countries  have  helped 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam.  Mstny  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  which  even  now  bene- 
fit from  limited  trade  with  the  United  States 
are  supplying  hard  goods  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. So — what  would  happen  if  we  ex- 
panded our  trade  with  these  countries?  Of 
coiu-se,  the  bridge-builders  will  tell  you  that 
we  do  not — and  would  not — send  anything 
that  could  help  the  war  afTort  of  any  Com- 
munist country.  But  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce lists  such  things  as  diesel  engines.  Jet 
aircraft  engines,  machine  tools,  flbrea,  plas- 
tics, computers  and  capital  machinery  as 
"non-strategic". 

And.  while  we  send  such  "non-strategic" 


Items  to  Red  countries.  Russia  is  accounting 
for  about  half  the  tonnage  arriving  in  Hai- 
phong Harbor.  Russia  Is  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  such  "non-strategic"  items  as 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  missiles,  Jet  fighters, 
artillery  pieces,  radar  systems — and  not  to 
mention  a  massive  portion  of  the  oil  and 
gasoline  consumed  In  North  Vietnam, 

This  is  not  the  time  to  do  favors  for  any 
country  which  Is  making  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  Communist  war  effort  in 
North  Vietnam.  Clearly,  Russia  should  not  be 
eligible  for  "Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment 
while  this  situation  continues. 

Report  Prom  Washington  by  Congressman 

George   Hansen,    Rixease    for   Thursoat, 

March  30 

Washington,  D.C,  March  30,  1967. — Many 
doves  and  "peaceniks,"  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munists, are  very  vocal  about  U.S.  bombings 
in  North  Vietnam  that  have  resulted  in  civil- 
ian deaths.  And,  although  they  say  they  hate 
the  brutality  of  war,  they  are  strangely  silent 
about  the  other  side  of  the  story — the  unwar- 
ranted and  vicious  attacks  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  committed  against  the  defenseless 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  our  bombings  in  Vietnam,  both  North 
and  South,  there  have  been  lamentable  civil- 
ian deaths.  Errors  have  even  resulted  in  the 
bombing  of  our  own  troops.  These  are  inevita- 
ble happenings  of  war. 

But  we  have  not  deliberately  sent  our 
planes  to  bomb  civilians.  Quite  the  contrary, 
our  objectives  have  always  been  military.  In 
fact,  we  have  bent  over  backwards  to  avoid 
causing  civilian  deaths. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  the  story,  there  are 
some  facts  and  figures  available — although  it 
Is  claimed  by  many  that  these  figures  are  in- 
ordinately low. 

During  the  eighteen  months  preceding  the 
first  of  this  year,  Viet  Cong  terrorists  killed 
2,429  Vietnamese  government  officials  and 
employees  and  plain  citizens.  They  abducted 
another  7,126.  Between  August  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31  of  last  year  alone,  the  Viet  Cong  killed 
118  South  Vietnamese  civilian  leaders, 
wounded  114  others  and  abducted  74  more. 

That  these  "official"  figures  are  low  may  be 
seen  by  a  recent  report  from  a  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Saigon  who  esti- 
mated that  25,000  Vietnamese  civilians  have 
been  assassinated  and  60,000  have  been  ab- 
ducted by  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  since 
1957.  Uncounted  thousands  of  other  civilians 
have  been  killed,  maimed  or  less  seriously  in- 
jured in  Indiscriminate  acts  of  terrorism,  the 
article  said.  And  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  such  incidents  are  unreported. 

A  typical  VC  terroristic  attack  occurred  in 
May,  1966  when  they  machine-gunned  a 
group  of  village  workers  in  their  sleep. 
Twenty-three  clirlllans,  including  a  woman 
and  five  children,  were  killed.  Twelve  others 
were  wounded.  Also,  in  Jtily  of  1965,  Viet 
Cong  threw  hand  grenades  into  a  crowd  of 
civilians  listening  to  a  lecture,  killing  eleven. 

In  contrast  to  the  accidental  civilian 
deaths  caused  by  American  bombings,  these 
Viet  Cong  murders  of  civilians  were  delib- 
erate, purposeftil  and  terroristic  In  Intent. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  these  bru- 
tal, sadistic,  and  completely  unnecessary 
Viet  Cong  acts  of  terrorism  are  not  given 
more  widespread  publicity.  Surely  they  are 
far  more  reprehensible  than  any  accidental 
deaths  caused  by  our  bombing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  a  statement 
dated  March  9,  of  this  year; 

"If  a  cause  is  worth  dying  for,  it's  worth 
winning."  Those  were  the  words  recently  of 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  re- 
ferring to  the  war  In  Vietnam  which,  so  far, 
has  cost  the  United  States  nearly  8,000  battle 
deaths. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  talks  by  eminent  military 
authorities  who  have  echoed  that  sentiment 
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and  who  h«ve  tald  that  the  war  can  be  won 
at  a  far  Iwaer  coat  to  ub  in  the  Uve«  of  our 
young  men  than  Ita  current  proeecutloci 
would  entail. 

Oeneral  Wallace  M  Greene.  Jr  .  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  cold  a  group  of 
Marine*  and  some  former  Marines  that  the 
Vletoong  and  North  Vietnamese  are  using 
highly  •ophUtlcated  weapoos  against  us.  He 
said  he  had.  In  hU  office,  a  captured  North 
Vietnamese  machine  gun  lof  Russian  design, 
but  of  Chlneee  manufacture  i  that  he  said 
was  aa  fine  a  weapon  as  any  ho  had  ever  seen. 
He  alao  said  that  the  cessation  of  ftrlng 
during  the  Tet  New  Year  -certainly  dldn  t 
do  us  any  good"  aa  u  allowed  the  enemy  to 
regroup  and  strengthen  his  positions  without 
Interference  from  our  air  power. 

At  an  earlier  meeting  Admiral  David  J 
McDonald.  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona  had 
said.  "It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  ship- 
loadB  of  war  equipment  such  as  trucka  pass- 
ing unmolested  into  the  Port  of  Haiphong 
After  being  unloaded,  the  equipment  has  to 
be  sought  out  and  destroyed,  piece  by  piece. 
In  the  jungle." 

Oeneral  Curtis  LeMay.  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  more  outspoken  now  that 
his  retirement  enables  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self rather  than  in  offlcUl  capacity.  He  made 
an  eitceUent  speech  recently  which  contained 
this  paaeage: 

"So — how  do  we  end  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
The  way  to  end  the  war  is  lo  »in  It 

"We  must  revise  our  objectives.  Instead 
of  negotiation,  our  objective  must  be  to  make 
the  war  so  costly  for  the  Communlsu  that 
they  will  end  It  The  Communists  started 
the  war.  The  Communists  must  end  it. 

"We  muat  fight  the  war  from  our  strength. 
We  must  fight  It  with  the  least  cost  to  our- 
selves and  at  the  greatest  cost  to  the  enemy. 
'  We  must  change  the  currency  In  this  game 
from  men  to  materials. 

"America's  greatest  suength  In  this  mili- 
tary situation  18  our  air  and  naval  power. 
We  must  use  It  sUateglcally.  We  must  use  It 
decisively.  We  must  use  it  now. 

"1  alrr*  think  It  Is  Impwrtant  that  we  tell 
the  world  about  this  change  in  our  objec- 
tive  ao   the   world   can   correctly    Interpret 

our  motives  and  evaluate  our  results.  And 
we  will  also  tell  the  Cocfimunlsts." 

Oeneral  LeMay  then  said  that  we  should 
deetroy  things,  not  people — things  such  as 
North  Vietnam's  transportation  system.  Its 
power  system,  and  its  irrigation  system,  add- 
ing: 

"We  shall  avoid  the  civilian  population 
And  w*  shall  warn  the  population  But  we 
will  destroy  the  capacity  of  that  population 
to  slaughter  Innocent  civilians  for  poUUcal 
gain.  .  .  . 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Communist  would 
seek  an  end  to  the  war  long  before  their 
country  was  destroyed.  The  Communists  are 
realists.  Much  more  so.  I  think,  than  we. 
They  will  not  continue  on  a  course  whose 
only  reward  Is  total  destruction.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  course  I  suggest  will  end  the 
war  quicker — with  less  loss  of  Uvea  on  both 
sides.  I'm  sure  It  will  cost  fewer  American 
lives.  And  those  are  my  primary  concerns  " 
I  believe  the  worda  of  the.se  outstanding 
Amerlcazis  should  be  heeded  by  all  of  us 

The  expressions  of  the.se  military  men, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  substantiated  by  Fran- 
da  Vivian  Drake,  military  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  appearing  in  the  May 
1967  issue  of  that  magazine,  entitled 
"Let's  Plght  To  Win  In  Vietnam": 
LzT'S  FiOHT  To  Win  in  VirrK/»j»4 
(By  Francis  Vivian  Drake) 

There  never  was  a  fight  for  freedom  with- 
out sacrlflce  of  life.  Nevertheless,  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam  moves  through  its  third  year  of 
escalation,  the  question  uppermost  in  every - 
one's  mind  Is:  Hou-  much,  longer  and  at  ichat 
further  coat  In  U.S.  Uvea? 


I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  Uie  con- 
flict IS  almost  over.  '  saJd  President  Johnson 
Ias!.  Jajiu.iry  in  his  Sl.ite  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress •Tins  I  cannot  do  We  face  mure  cost. 
more  loss  and  more  agony  "  The  budget,  la 
line  w.ch  this  forecast,  has  been  prepared 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  may  (fo  on 
indefinitely. 

But  J,  recent  tour  of  our  Southeast  Asian 
baaes.  and  five  months  of  exposure  to  the 
almost  universal  mllltAry  coavlotlon  that 
Washington  is  misusing  our  air  power  in 
Norvh  Vietnam,  have  convinced  me  that 
there  w  a,  way  to  curtail  the  war— -ind  there- 
by aave  thousands  of  .American  lives. 

The  Decisive  Weapon  We  have  now  re-acheU 
a  plateau  where,  according  to  our  govern- 
ment, we  are  no  longer  io^iing  the  war. 
.\gainst  cruel  odds,  our  brave  young  men 
not  only  have  succeeded  in  keeping  free- 
dcjm's  torch  lit  m  South  Vietnam,  but  have 
also  a.most  certainly  prevented  the  take- 
over of  all  Southeast  .Asia  by  the  c».;mmu- 
nista  CXir  men  In  uniform  have  paid  a  heavy 
price  more  than  10,000  dead.  52.000  wound- 
ed. Battle  casualties  for  this  coming  year 
alone  may  exceed  50,0o0.  There  is  also  the 
dollar  cost,  running  now  at  between  $20 
billion   and   »30   billion   a   year 

Does  any  aspect  of  our  o-.erall  endeavor 
extend  genuine  promise  of  an  early  settle- 
ment ■•  What  of  the  peace  feelers-  those  as- 
sorted behind-the-scenes  attempts  by  diplo- 
mats, politicians,  friendly  and  unfriendly  na- 
tions Uj  coax  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  U)  the  conference 
table?  To  date,  virtually  none  has  even  mrt 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  Suspension  of 
the  bomblns:.  then.'  The  record  shows  that 
every  single  bombing  "truce"  has  ricocheted 
disastrously  against  our  own  troops.  Our 
government  s  mc«t  extravngant  gesture— the 
37-diy  layoff  r.f  196.5  66— w.\s  vised  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  not  to  ponder  peace  but 
to  erect  mire  SAM  i  surfuce-to-air  missile  t 
batteries,  gravely  augmenimg  our  aircraft 
losses.  The  latest  lunar  New  Year  "truce" 
.  vii  lated  by  our  Lipponents  272  times  In  four 
days  I  w.-is  shamelessly  exploited  The  enemy 
reinforced  Its  war-prolonging  capabilities 
to  the  appalling  tune  of  2.5  OOO  torn  of  vita! 
war  materiel. 

Is  there,  then,  no  alternative  that  holds 
real  hope  of  shortening  the  w.u?  Navy  and 
Air  Force  airmen  believe  that  there  Is  The 
United  St.ites  has  at  It*  command  a  weapijn 
of  decisive  power  This  weapon  Ls  ai'  poiirr 
We  have  fighter-bombers  that  were  desUned 
not  merely  to  make  war  against  trucks, 
bridges.  lnRltrat»)rs.  as  they  do  today,  but 
against  the  complfxes  that  power  the  whole 
eneniv  war  efTo.'t  steel  plants,  ammunition 
factorlee.  transp-irt-itlon  systems,  power 
B;enerat4>rs  For  three  years  we  have  failed  to 
unleash  these  planes  Our  government  has 
H't  permitted  It 

Tethered  to  the  Unfamiliar  Washington 
does  not  deny  that  such  a  capability  Is  well 
within  our  power.  Air  Force  Secretary  H.irold 
Brown  has  publicly  stated  that  "there  Is  no 
doubt  that  air  jxjwer  could  des'roy  North 
Vietnam."  adding,  however  this  unfathom- 
able rider;  "  .  If  It  were  In  our  Intere.st-s 
Our  government  does  not  believe  that  It 
would  be  "  Families  whose  menfolk  have  be- 
come casualties  l.i  Vle'nam  may  well  wonder 
when  It  hag  been  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest  to  end  a,  w  ir  as  pxpedltloiisly  and 
mercifully  as  p«>S6lble  And  onlookers  who 
cry.  "Stop  the  bombing'  It  la  eettlng  us  no- 
where "  Simply  betray  a  lack  of  undersuind- 
Ing  It  1.1  the  borntjirjg  of  run-of-the-m\ne 
targets  that  is  getting  U3  nijrvhere 

The  record  shows  that,  from  the  start,  the 
main  US  effort  ha.s  staved  deliberately 
earthbound,  tethered  to  the  unfamiliar  trop- 
ical bush — made  to  order  for  booby  traps 
and  ambush  -where  Jiingle-wlse  Vletcong 
enjoy  maximum  advantage.  Our  troops  have 
been  required  to  flght  the  hard  and  costly 
way,  clearing  small  areas  Into  which.  a.s 
often   as   not,   the   Vletcong  stealthily  seep 


back,  elimlnattog  roads  and  bridges  which 
coolies  by  the  tens  of  thousands  render  op- 
erational a  few  hours  later;  destroying  trucks 
and  bargee,  while  Washington  permits  end- 
less transfusions  of  supplies  to  flow  unchal- 
lenged into  Haiphong 

Let  us  see  how  these  government  p<i!iclea 
have  served  only  to  multiply  the  hardships 
inihcted  on  our  troops: 

Item.  Two  years  ago  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  h;id  not 
a  single  S.\M  bittery  In  operation,  and  .North 
Vietnam's  entire  war-making  facilities — 
stockpiles,  repair  yards,  war  plants,  supply 
lines-lay  virtually  defenseless  In  our  bomb- 
sights.  Our  airmen,  however,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
for  fear  of  offending  Russia,  the  very  coun- 
try which  supplies  the  missiles.  The  result? 
Today  the  North  Vietnamese  have  set  up 
nearly  200  of  these  deadly  emplacements,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  already  opera- 
tional. 

Item.  Two  years  ago,  our  Air  Force  was 
virtually  Intact.  Today  we  have  lost  between 
500  and  600  planes  over  North  Vietnam  alone. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  proliferation  of 
SAM  batteries  and  ground-to-air  defenses 
(enemy  flak  is  now  more  Intense  than  that 
thrown  up  by  the  Nazis  during  World  War 
11),  our  pilots  today  must  undertake  the 
same  devastating  risks  on  mlss.ons  against 
minor  objectives  as  they  would  Invite  were 
they  permitted  to  attack  major  ones  U.S. 
airmen  formerly  roamed  the  skies  at  will. 
Now  they  must  make  this  grim  choice;  fly 
high  and  face  S.AM  mlssllevS;  fly  low  and  run 
the  murderous  gauntlet  of  oommunlst  ground 
Are 

With  every  passing  month  the  risks  grow 
greater.  Two  years  of  constant  practice  at 
US.  expense  have  transformed  the  rookie 
gunners  of  North  Vietnam  Into  experts  The 
result  Is  that  we  are  squandering  our  top- 
flight pilots,  the  Inner-core  elite  who  nor- 
mally would  inherit  tomorrows  top  com- 
mand. 

Item.  Two  years  ago,  the  enemy's  air  force 
amounted  to  a  few  subsonic  MIG's.  These 
were  bunched  virtually  wlng-tlp  to  wlng- 
tlp  on  a  single  airfield,  presenting  our  airmen 
with  an  lncomp>arab!e  opportunity  for  exter- 
mination Washington,  however,  decreed 
otherwise.  The  order  boiled  down  to  this: 
"Take  photographs  Do  not  destroy  hostile 
aircraft  on  the  groiind,  only  In  aerial  com- 
bat "  (No  such  fine  scruples  stayed  the 
enemy  hand  In  April  1966,  when  Vletcong 
saboteurs  Invaded  the  main  U.S.  base  at  Tan 
.Son  Nhut.  destroying  or  damaging  26  aircraft, 
killing  8  men,  wounding  160 — and  leaving 
taxpavers  the  poorer  by  some  $10  million.) 

Tixlny.  enemy  planes  are  dispersed  at  stra- 
tegic distances  from  one  another  over  a  num- 
ber of  fields  Three  brand-new  fields  now 
nearing  completion  will  accommodate  still 
more  MIG's  supplied  by  China  and  Russia 
At  this  writing,  the  old  order,  nevertheless. 
Is  still  effective:  enemy  planes  may  be  at- 
tacked only  In  aerial  combat. 

Itrrn  Two  years  ago,  the  North  Vietnamese 
port  of  Haiphong  w^as  the  receiving  station 
for  80  to  90  percent  of  the  vital  supplies 
needed  to  maintain  the  enemy's  war  efl'ort, 
including  SAM's.  It  still  Is  Reason?  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  government  to  place 
no  obstacle  In  the  way  of  this  flow  of  regen- 
erating resources.  Not  one  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
t.iln  supply  ships  sailing  month  by  month 
into  Haiphong  has  ever  been  Intercepted 
or  even  challenged. 

How  this  has  served  to  multiply  the 
problems  of  our  military  and  to  postpone 
prospects  for  an  early  peace  may  be  gauged 
by  one  example.  In  1965.  North  Vietnam'* 
largest  fuel  resources  were  stockpiled  In  Hai- 
phong Today,  this  POL  (petroleum,  oil.  lu- 
bricants) stockpile  Is  dispersed  throughout 
the  country,  much  of  It  stored  underground. 
The  much  publicized  strike  against  Hai- 
phong's fuel  depots  last  June  (which  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  cited 
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u  largely  futile)  proved  less  a  body  blow 
than  a  temporary  Inconvenience — for  this 
reason:  thanks  to  that  green  light  so  stead- 
fastly upheld  by  Uncle  Sam,  relays  of  in- 
bound tankers  were  able  to  make  good  the 
loss  almost  Immediately. 

Item.  Two  years  ago,  enemy  supply  lines 
were  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
North  Vietnamese  railroads  ( connecting  with 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  systems)  were 
narrow-gauge.  Because  China  and  Russia  both 
u£e  broad-gauge  rails,  a  time-consuming 
transfer  of  freight  at  the  border  was  neces- 
sary. 

Now  North  Vietnam  has  almost  completed 
the  addition  of  a  third  rail,  permitting  It  to 
operate  on  either  broad-  or  naiTow-gauge 
systems.  This  means  that  henceforth  mis- 
siles, guns,  ammunition  and  spare  parts  will 
flow  uninterruptedly  across  the  border, 
greatly  accelerating  the  delivery  of  supplies 
to  the  Vletcong.  Saturation  attacks  against 
key  points  might  long  ago  have  crippled  the 
entire  system. 

Key  of  the  Key.  Is  It  not  time  to  release 
our  airmen  from  such  war-prolonging  re- 
strlct-ons?  The  military  has  nevei'  had  In 
mind  the  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  civil- 
ians. Hanoi  has  netpr  figured  on  any  sub- 
mitted list  of  targets  Our  airmen  ask  only 
to  be  allowed  those  military  targets  which 
determine  North  Vietnam's  war-waging  capa- 
bility. 

Their  proposed  target  list  Is  'jased  on  the 
■'key  nt  the  key"  principle  which  proved  so 
decisive  during  World  War  II.  This  entails 
the  destruction  of  only  that  component— 
a  steam  generating  plant,  a  pumping  sta- 
tion—the elimination  of  which  brings  every 
facet  of  production  to  a  standstill.  It  Is 
equivalent  to  collapsing  the  whole  arch  of  a 
bridge  by  the  removal  of  a  single  keystone. 
The  following  are  among  the  key  North  Viet- 
namese targets  which  our  airmen  could  take 
out: 

J.  Electric  generating  plants — and,  most 
Important,  the  transformer  complex  that  lies 
between  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  This  distrib- 
utes current  to  a  grid  supplying  a  large  part 
of  North  Vietnam's  electric  poTfir.  Eliminate 
electricity,  say  the  military  ex{>»rts,  and  the 
manufacturing  capability  of  the  enemy 
comes  to  a  virtual  halt. 

2.  The  steel  mill  at  Thai  Nguyen.  This 
plant,  30  miles  north  of  Hanoi,  turns  out 
much  of  the  steel  produced  In  North  Viet- 
nam. It  supplies  every  war  Industry,  and 
produces  the  exports  sent  to  China  to  pay 
for  arms  and  ammunition.* 

3.  Entrance  to  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Ships 
entering  Haiphong  must  first  wind  their  way 
through  a  shallow,  narrow  passage  several 
miles  In  length.  It  Is  constantly  silting  up. 
Our  fliers  believe  that  this  passage  could  be 
closed  either  by  destruction  of  the  big 
dredges  which  work  Incessantly  to  keep  It 
open,  or  by  mines.  Were  this  waterway 
blocked,  freighters  from  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries could  neither  reach  Haiphong  nor  leave 
It— and  North  Vietnamese  supplies  would  be 
cut  by  nearly  90  percent. 

4-  The  twin  railroad  systems.  Bombing  of 
these  two  North  Vietnamese  systems  has  been 
piecemeal  and  Ineffectual,  yet  Air  Force  and 
Navy  airmen  believe  that  the  lines  could 
be  cut  Both  railroads  cross  bridges  that  span 
rivers  and  mountain  ravines.  Destroy  them, 
and  engineering  difficulties  would  render  any 
hope  of  quick  r^^alr  futile.  The  great  bridge 
leading  over  tl  'ed  River  into  Hanoi  Is  a 
prime  target,  since  over  It  passes  every  truck 
coming  from  the  north,  as  well  as  the  freight 
from  both  railroad  lines.  Such  t)ottlenecks  are 
no  longer  the  vulnerable  targets  that  they 
were  two  years  ago,  because  we  have  allowed 
punishing    defense    systems    to    spring    up 


•In  what  may  signal  growing  Administra- 
tion acceptance  of  the  thesis  underlying  this 
article,  this  mill  was  attacked,  for  the  first 
time,  on  March  10. 


around  them.  Nevertheless,  our  airmen  be- 
lieve they  could  be  eliminated,  thus  cutting 
overland  supplies  to  a  trickle. 

5.  Airfields.  North  Vietnamese  airfields  are 
now  designed  to  supjKjrt  large  fleets  of  super- 
sonic fighters.  If  we  chose  to  do  so,  say  our 
airmen,  these  could  be  rendered  inoperative 
by  sustained  attack.  (This,  of  course,  would 
Involve  lifting  the  still  existing  ban  on 
strafing  parked  enemy  aircraft. ) 

Change  Now.  The  foregoing  list  presents 
only  five  of  between  50  and  70  Important 
strategic  targets.  We  have  sufficient  planes 
already  In  the  theater  to  Implement  such  op- 
erations which,  for  decisive  effects,  should  be 
geared  to  a  sustained,  saturation-attack  plan. 

"We  shall  get  nowhere,"  said  one  officer,  "If 
we  simply  pick  off  one  objective  and  then  lay 
off,  as  we  did  after  the  POL  raids,  in  the  hope 
that  such  an  object  lesson  will  make  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  cry  quits.  The  evidence  shows  that  all 
this  accomplishes  Is  to  give  the  enemy  time 
to  recover." 

The  cost  of  such  an  operation  will  naturally 
come  higher  today  than  It  would  have  two 
years  ago.  It  is  cheaper  to  implement  it  now, 
however,  than  to  wait  until  enemy  defenses 
have  achieved  such  strength  as  to  render  any 
such  venture  prohibitive  In  terms  of  U.S.  lives 
and  bombers.  Once  this  has  come  about,  we 
shall  Indeed  have  no  sdternative  but  to  con- 
tinue anchoring  our  efforts  to  the  Jungle,  and 
paying  the  highest  cost  of  all  in  lives  and 
dollars. 

Nobody  outside  the  Inner  ring  In  Wash- 
ington can,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  Just 
how  the  "national  interest"  has  benefited  by 
withholding  permission  to  knock  North  Viet- 
nam's strategic  installations  out  of  the  war 
the  quickest  way  possible.  Fear  of  Ciiinese 
intervention  may  once  have  been  a  dominat- 
ing factor,  but  China,  at  present,  Is  deep  in 
troubles  of  her  own.  Moreover,  she  has  no 
navy  to  speak  of  and  no  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  her  armies;  and  her  air  force,  while 
large  in  numbers,  is  poor  In  quality,  and  most 
of  It  Is  out  of  date. 

Fear  of  Russia  Is  probably  another  reason, 
but  Russia  has  notliing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  from  widening  the  conflict  Into  a  direct 
Involvement  with  the  United  States.  North 
Vietnam  Is  providing  her  with  priceless  op- 
portunities to  test  her  latest  sophisticated 
weaponry — SAM's,  planes,  small  arms,  elec- 
tronic gear  and  so  on — at  the  expense  of 
other  nation's  men. 

The  two  top  communist  countries  thus 
seem  to  have  maneuvered  us  into  the  Ideal 
position  from  their  point  of  view:  we  are 
trapped  in  a  seemingly  endless  war  at  ever 
heavier  cost — while  they  watch  blandly  from 
the  sidelines.  Between  them,  Russia  and 
China  are  spending  less  than  $2  billion  a 
year  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  pot  boil- 
ing, happily  aware  that  it  is  costing  the 
United  States  from  10  to  15  times  as  much 
to  counteract  the  effort.  The  longer  the  war 
continues,  the  better  It  Is  for  them,  the  worse 
for  us. 

The  key-of-the-key  assault  Is  not  guaran- 
teed to  bring  instant  victory.  It  will  take 
time  to  track  down  and  rout  out  the  last 
Vletcong  remnants  in  South  Vietnam.  What 
it  does  promise,  however.  Is  curtailment  of 
the  confilct  by  cutting  off  supplies  at  the 
source,  by  undermining  the  enemy's  ability 
to  carry  on,  and  by  reversing  the  cruel  trend 
of  battle  casualties.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
two  such  objectives  cotUd  be  construed  as 
running  "contrary  to  the  national  Interest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
Fourth  of  July,  our  country's  birthdate, 
I  would  like  to  restate  my  remarks  of 
May  25.  honoring  both  Armed  Forces 
Day  and  Memorial  Day: 

On  this  date.  May  25,  falling  as  It  does 
half  way  between  Armed  Forces  Day  and 
Memorial  Day,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  those  who,  past  and  present,  have 
given   (and  are  giving)    so  much  of  them- 


selves In  defense  of  our  freedom.  The  cost 
of  freedom  Is  high,  but  the  price  of  slavery 
Is  Infinitely  higher  both  in  loss  of  life  and 
human  dignity. 

In  the  last  50  years  we  have  fought  four 
wars:  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  now  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  list  of  our  honored  dead  has  tragically 
mounted.  I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  tliat, 
£us  a  p)eace  loving  nation,  we  have  not  wanted 
to  flght  in  any  of  these  wars.  Events  have 
forced  us  Into  them.  Deliberate  aggression 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies  has  compelled  us 
to  take  action. 

We  have  annexed  no  territory  as  a  result 
of  these  wars.  Far  from  It.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  aided  our  former  enemies  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  and  have  welcomed  their 
return  as  equals  to  the  family  of  nations. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  concept  In  world 
politics,  and  It  comprises  a  record  in  which 
we  all  can  take  pride.  However,  our  altruistic 
motives  apparently  have  been  misunderstood 
by  some  of  those  we  have  helped,  and  uneasy 
suspicions  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  that 
there  Is  an  ulterior  motive  in  every  move  we 
make. 

But,  as  we  honor  our  valiant  dead,  I  am 
confident  that  hundreds  of  millions  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  share 
the  belief  that  America's  fighting  sons  did 
not  die  in  vain,  but  rather  In  the  noble 
cause  of  freedom. 

As  for  the  men  and  women  currently  serv- 
ing our  country  In  uniform,  they  are,  with- 
out question,  the  most  efficient  and  highly 
trained  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Many 
of  them  are  now  fighting  an  ugly  war  10.000 
miles  from  home  against  a  cruel,  ruthless 
and  barbaric  enemy.  There  Is  no  set  front. 
The  enemy  Is  everywhere.  In  addition,  they 
must  constantly  battle  the  heat,  the  rain 
and  the  mud. 

But  their  morale  is  high,  their  courage 
dauntless,  and  their  faith  In  the  worthiness 
of  their  mission  is  complete.  They  know  they 
have  a  difficult  Job  to  do  and  they  are  doing 
It  gloriously.  They  are  dedicated  to  their 
task  of  preventing  a  free  and  Independent 
country  from  being  overrun  by  the  tyranny 
of  Communism. 

And,  as  we  salute  and  honor  our  service 
men  and  women  In  the  tremendous  Job  they 
are  doing,  let  us  also  assure  them  that  they 
have  our  complete  and  united  support. 
Also,  let  us  pray  that  this  war  will  be  brought 
to  an  early  and  succes.';ful  conclusion  and 
that  those  now  overseas  may  soon  return  to 
their  loved  ones. 

As  I  previously  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
Ho  Chi  Minh  will  not  immediately 
cease  his  aggression  and  negotiate,  let  us 
then  do  what  must  be  done  to  end  this 
absurdity. 

Let  us  have  peace  in  Vietnam — let  us 
win. 


REPORT  ON  BRAZIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rmder 
authority  of  House  Resolution  596.  89th 
Congress,  first  session,  I  was  in  ofiQclal 
travel  status  in  Brazil  between  Novem- 
ber 25, 1966,  and  December  9, 1966.  While 
there,  I  discussed  local  problems  in  depth 
with  171  Brazilian  and  U.S.  citizens,  and 
participated  In  meetings  with  another 
400 — Appendix  1. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  the 
House  at  this  time  findings  based  on  this 
study  tour. 

Brazil  is  a  stirring  giant  with  the 
potential   of   becoming   a  major  world 
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power.  It  Is  a  critically  important  de- 
veloping nation.  Within  the  Atlantic 
community  It  ranks  second  in  population 
and  eighth  In  gross  national  product. 

Within  the  Alliance  for  Progress  it 
ranks  second  only  to  the  United  SUtes 
In  both  population  and  gross  national 
product.  It  is  the  foremost  industrial 
power  In  South  America.  Occupying  a 
land  mass  greater  than  the  contiguous 
48  States,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  South  America,  its  destiny 
Is  entwined  In  all  future  developments  in 
the  hemisphere. 

We  share  a  mutual  need  for  the  con- 
tinuing cooperation  and  friendship  which 
has  its  roots  deep  m  the  history  of  each 
nation.  Its  Importance  to  us  was  first 
discussed  by  Jefferson  in  a  report  which 
predates  the  First  Congress — Appendix 
2.  Its  contemporary  importance  Is  re- 
flected In  the  allocation  of  nearly  half 
of  the  $1.2  billion  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  this  year. 

Latin  America  should  command  top 
priority  In  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  undertaking  the 
commitments  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, our  self-imposed  mission  is.  in  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  entire  world  that  mans 
unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  Justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions  " 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  remember  that 
the  Alliance  is  a  self-imposed  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  American  democracy  as 
an  instrumentality  of  social  Justice.  The 
world  has  not  forgotten. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Alliance  hits 
faded  and  Its  psychological  momentum 
has  slowed  to  a  standstill.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  recent  summit  conference 
have  not  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Laudable  though  they  may  be.  they 
are  grossly  Inadequate  as  solutions  for 
the  overriding  problems  facing  the  other 
Americas.  The  rising  expectations  of 
Americans  are  no  more  than  Insistence 
on  the  simple  necessities  of  life — decent 
shelter,  enough  to  eat.  water  that  Is  safe 
to  drink,  an  education  for  their  children, 
and  Income  growth  that  gives  hope  for 
the  future.  Progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward these  goals,  but.  to  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas,  the  better  life  so 
solemnly  promised  under  the  Alliance  re- 
mains no  more  than  a  dream.  The  action 
gap  between  promise  and  performance 
under  the  Alliance  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Americas  far  more  gravely 
than  the  most  ambitious  .schemes  of  sub- 
versive communism  In  the  minds  of 
men,  positive  gains  are  often  obscured 
by  pronxlses  broken. 

Nonetheless  I  am  encouraged  by  Pres- 
ident Johnsons  apparent  resolve  to  up- 
grade Latin  America  among  his  E>ersonal 
priorities.  Only  the  President  can  restore 
the  verve,  the  hope,  and  the  promise 
that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance.  This  Nation  can  111  afford  such 
obsessive  preoccupation  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  that  we  neglect  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  our  American  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  President  to 
direct  his  personal  leadership  to  the  task 
of  closing  the  social  action  gap  in  the 


Americas,  thus  to  restore  the  personal 
meaning  of  the  Alliance  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans 

Congress  can  contribute  greatly  by 
sensitive  and  informed  understanding  of 
argent  Latin  American  problems.  .'\ble 
Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  have  contributed 
substantially  in  the  past.  I  believe  mem- 
bers of  other  committees  can  and  must 
make  their  ewn  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  For  example,  our  aid 
program  in  Brazil  is  substantially  com- 
mitted in  the  development  of  Brazilian 
agriculture,  education,  housing,  industry, 
public  administration,  finance,  and  free 
enterprise  economics.  Hopefully,  our  AID 
program  Is  committed  to  alleviation  and 
eventual  elimination  of  poverty.  These 
are  all  areas  in  which  considerable  con- 
gressional expertise  and  experience  exists 
In  dealing  with  our  own  domestic  prob- 
lems. My  many  conferences  with  Bra- 
zilians on  problems  in  education,  gov- 
errunent,  and  poverty  were  marked  by 
lively  and  enlightening  exchanges.  The 
hospitable  Braziliaris  were  kind  enough 
to  express  the  opinion  that  my  visit  had 
been  helpful  to  them  and  contributed  to 
the  development  of  their  own  programs. 
However  much  help  I  rendered  to  them, 
they  gave  much  information  and  insight 
to  me  with  reference  to  problems  that 
know  no  national  boundaries. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress 
develop  a  liaison  between  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  and  other  congres- 
sional committees  whose  jurisdictions 
are  directly  related  to  Alliance  goals  in 
education,  poverty,  housing,  agriculture, 
and  many  others  I  urge  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  set  up  such 
procedures  The  purpose  might  be  served 
adequately  through  Informal  advisory 
conferences  by  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees. Perhaps  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  in  their  wis- 
dom, will  wish  to  develop  a  more  formal 
relationship.  My  own  specific  recommen- 
dations are  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  report  In  any  event,  it  is  my  hope 
that  more  Members  of  Congre.ss  will  de- 
vote time  to  the  detailed  problems  of 
nations  cooperating  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset 
that  our  assistance  to  Brazil  has  been 
.steadily  Increasing  in  the  3  years  since 
the  revolution— 1963.  $181.8  million; 
1964.  $459  4  million:  1965,  $558  2  mil- 
lion. Nonetheless  the  Alliance  has  fal- 
len steadily  behind  in  its  performance. 
While  greater  resources  may  be  needed, 
I  believe  that  the  core  of  the  failure  lies 
in  misplaced  priority  and  method.  Little 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  mobiliz- 
ing internal  resources,  the  people  and 
their  .savings  in  support  of  the  develop- 
ment proce.ss.  Preoccupation  with  msc- 
ro-economic  planning  has  precluded  in- 
tensive effort  to  support  the  intrinsic 
desire  of  the  people  to  improve  their  way 
of  life  within  the  framework  of  their  In- 
dividual capacities  Neglect  of  the  rural 
sector,  perhaps  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, has  hindered  development  of  the  In- 
ternal market  necessary  for  continued 
industrial  expansion  and  accentuated 
other  imbalances  which  become  appar- 
ent In  the  course  of  this  report. 


Brazil  began  its  modem  experience  in 
democracy  with  the  Constitution  of  1946 
providing  for  a  popularity  elected  Con- 
gress and  President.  In  1960.  Janio  Qua- 
dros  w^as  elected  President.  After  a  series 
of  controversies  with  Congress,  Quadros 
suddenly  resigned  In  August  1961,  7 
months  after  taking  office.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Goulart  was  a  leader  of  opposition 
parties  and  substantial  resistance  devel- 
oped to  his  taking  office.  Eventually  this 
crisis  was  resolved  by  the  formation  of 
a  hybrid  parlimentary  government  as 
distinct  from  the  Presidential  provided 
for  in  Brazil's  Constitution.  Mr.  Goulart 
served  until  the  revolution  by  military 
leaders  overthrew  his  government  In 
March  1964.  Since  that  time  Castelo 
Branco  has  served  as  President  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  suspend  political 
rights  of  individuals  and  legislate  by  de- 
cree. During  this  period  the  1964  Con- 
stitution has  been  in  suspension.  Brazil 
now  appears  to  be  In  transition  back  to 
a  fully  democratic  government.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  elected  by  popular 
vote  this  fall,  as  were  a  variety  of  other 
officials.  The  new  President,  Costa  e 
Silva,  who  will  take  office  March  15, 
1967,  was  elected  by  the  outgoing  Con- 
gress. A  new  Constitution  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Brazilian  Congress. 

IN*XATION 

Brazil  has  become  almost  totally 
Inured  to  runaway  Inflation.  In  the  last 
3  months  of  the  Ckjulart  administra- 
tion, the  cost  of  living  was  rising  at  the 
annual  rate  of  about  140  percent.  The 
Castelo  Branco  government  moved  de- 
cisively to  try  to  curb  inflation  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  1964  annual  In- 
flation to  about  85  percent.  In  1965,  In- 
flation was  cut  to  an  annual  rate  of  45 
percent  and  in  1966  was  reduced  to  41 
percent.  Virtually  all  experts  to  whom  I 
talked  in  Brazil,  including  economists, 
labor  leaders,  business  leaders,  and  gov- 
ernment ofHclals,  expect  the  rate  of  In- 
flation to  be  reduced  In  1967  to  20  to  30 
percent.  It  is  difBcuIt  for  an  American 
to  understand  the  economic  eccentric- 
ities that  occur  with  the  kind  of  infla- 
tion Brazil  has  known  in  recent  years. 
No  one  holds  money  any  longer  than  he 
has  to.  Everyone  buys  property  that  he 
hopes  will  escalate  in  value  along  with 
Inflation.  Businessmen  learn  to  use  In- 
flation as  a  source  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment. The  natural  instinct  to  save  Is 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Private 
bond  Issues  or  stock  sales  are  useless  for 
raising  money.  Workers  fight  for  wage 
.settlements  that  equal  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Long-term  credit  Is  unknown.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions,  money  must  be 
borrowed  on  60-  to  90-day  notes  at 
monthly  interest  rates  comparable  to 
what  we  pay  in  a  year.  The  revolutionary 
government  of  Castelo  Branco  through 
partial  wage  controls  as  well  as  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  appears  to  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  "inflationary 
stability  •  in  the  range  of  20  percent  per 
annum.  President  Costa  e  Silva  has  de- 
clared he  will  continue  the  overall  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Castelo  Branco 
government,  but  will  "himianlze"  them. 
In  a  40-mlnute  conference  with  Mr. 
Costa  e  Silva,  I  was  impressed  at  the 
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then  President-elect's  detailed  grasp  of 
Brazilian  problems.  The  Costa  e  Silva 
government  promises  to  provide  a  fas- 
cinating new  chapter  in  Brazilian  de- 
velopment. 

AID 

AID  has  made  many  mistakes  in  Bra- 
zil, as  elsewhere.  There  is  a  great  deal 
we  do  not  know  about  effective  means 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  an- 
other country.  To  a  degree,  we  must 
learn  by  experience.  As  one  Brazilian 
university  professor  commented  to  me, 
"There  is  a  great  difference  between  giv- 
ing and  knowing  how  to  give."  We  are 
far  from  fully  imderstanding  that  differ- 
ence. On  balance,  I  must  express  my 
great  respect  for  the  dedicated  American 
AID  officials  who  are  groping  in  this 
darkness  of  development.  Many  good 
programs  are  now  getting  underway  and 
some  good  ones  have  been  completed. 
My  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  offered  in  a 
constructive  vein — 

First,  we  have  been  Incredibly  slow  in 
grasping  the  simple  fact  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  provide  a  significant  portion  of 
the  capital  necessary  for  development  of 
a  nation  such  as  Brazil.  There  would  ap- 
peal to  be  a  growing  understanding,  for 
Instance,  that  U.S.  money  to  build 
schools,  houses,  and  such  is  merely  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  of  need.  The  drop  will 
evaporate  if  It  stands  alone.  The  example 
of  the  Vila  Kermedy  described  in  greater 
detail  in  section  E — community  devel- 
opment, could  not  make  this  point  more 
persuasively.  Equally  persuasive  is  the 
example  of  problems  encountered  in 
school  construction  In  the  Northeast — 
see  section  on  U.S.  activities. 

Second,  firm  and  sensible  priorities 
must  be  set  for  the  investment  of  AID 
moneys.  Highest  priority  should  be  given 
to  programs  that  have  a  "multiplier  ef- 
fect." In  simplest  terms,  this  means  pro- 
grams that  stimulate  activities  that  In 
turn  stimulate  further  activity  among 
the  people  themselves.  The  ABC  crusade 
to  educate  illiterates  is  a  prime  example. 
Volunteers  teach  students  who  In  turn 
volunteer  to  teach  other  students.  By 
this  device  it  is  hoped  1  million  illiter- 
ate Brazilians  can  be  reached  by  1969 
with  a  relatively  small  investment  of 
funds.  Technical  assistance  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  public  administra- 
tion are  other  prime  examples  of  pro- 
grams that  have  a  "multiplier  effect." 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  "multi- 
plier effect"  Is  community  development 
In  which  people  are  helped  to  organize 
and  to  build  or  do  for  themselves  with 
some  resource  commitment  by  Govern- 
ment. 

In  calling  for  a  clear  perspective  on 
urgent  priorities,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  only  the  examples  I  have  been 
should  qualify.  There  are  circumstances 
In  which  a  road,  a  power  facility,  or  even 
a  building  could  be  critical  for  develop- 
ment. When  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
AID  dollars  in  Brazil  are  going  Into  com- 
munity development,  however,  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  our  priorities. 

Third,  slgnlflcantly  greater  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  education,  particu- 
larly at  the  primary  level.  If  a  nation 


hopes  to  compress  perhaps  200  years  of 
development  into  20  years,  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  permit  chlldl'en  to  grow  Into 
adulthood  without  basic  education.  The 
best  figures  available  indicate  that  only 
two-thirds  of  the  Brazilian  children  ever 
go  to  school.  Brazilians  themselves  will 
meet  these  problems,  and  we  can  help. 
Our  educators  are  giving  technical  as- 
sistance to  Brazilian  educators  in  their 
attempt  to  modernize  school  curriculums, 
with  highest  priority  at  the  primary 
level.  Only  one  out  of  four  Brazilian  chil- 
dren finishes  primary  school  and  it  would 
appear  that  a  major  cause  is  an  overly 
rigid,  nonfunctional  curriculum  that 
prevents  children  from  passing  from  one 
grade  to  another.  To  the  extent  that 
Brazilians  themselves  desire  It,  we  should 
give  impetus  to  a  crash  program  that  will 
provide  even  an  Improvised  primary  edu- 
cation to  all  Brazilian  children. 

KOUCATIOM 

Brazil  is  in  the  process  of  transform- 
ing a  system  of  education  that  is  free  at 
the  primary  and  university  level,  but 
largely  unavailable  to  those  without  pri- 
vate wealth  at  the  secondary  level.  As  a 
result,  less  than  3  percent  of  Brazilian 
children  complete  glnaslo — ^the  4  year 
school  after  primary.  We  are  providing 
technical  help  in  revision  of  curricultuns 
at  the  secondary  level  but  Brazilian  edu- 
cators and  we  should  give  high  priority  to 
devising  low  cost.  Interim  programs  to 
provide  improvised  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities while  more  permanent  facilities 
are  being  built  by  the  Brazilians  them- 
selves. I  am  Impressed  that  Brazilians 
place  education  at  the  very  top  of  their 
list  of  priorities. 

Higher  education  in  Brazil  requires 
curriculum  revision,  more  flexible  degree 
requirements  to  permit  transfer  of  stu- 
dents from  one  specialization  to  another 
and  the  development  of  full-time  univer- 
sity faculties.  Many  other  problems  de- 
serve attention  in  Brazilian  higher  edu- 
cation, most  of  which  outstanding  Bra- 
zilian educators  understand  better  than 
we  do.  If  the  plug  can  be  removed  at 
the  secondary  level  for  Brazilian  students 
who  lack  independent  wealth,  Brazilian 
universities  csm  b^ln  to  produce  a  sig- 
nificant flow  of  talented  graduates.  Re- 
inforcement of  their  talents  in  Brazil  will 
multiply  the  growth  factor  of  the  nation 
many  times  over. 

AOEICTrijTtTRS 

Brazilian  agriculture  Is  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolution  to  unshackle  Itself  from 
overreliance  on  such  export  crops  as 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Diversion  of 
land  to  cultivation  of  oonsiunptlon  com- 
modities is  imperative.  Improved  produc- 
tivity of  expHjrt  crops  on  less  acreage 
must  be  achieved  through  sclentiflc 
management.  Brazil  not  only  possesses 
the  agriculture  potential  to  feed  itself, 
but  also  to  be  a  primary  breadbasket  of 
the  world.  Agricultural  exports  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  Brazil  with  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  which  In  turn  can 
be  utilized  for  education  and  Industrial 
growth.  The  provision  of  fertilizer  in 
ample  quantities  at  a  favorable  price  Is 
urgent.  This  need  can  and  will  be  met 
within  a  short  time.  Even  more  urgent 


and  far  more  difficult  will  be  the  provid- 
ing of  extension  service  type  assistance 
to  small  independent  farmers.  Many 
rural  inhabitants  will  find  it  Impossible 
to  make  a  living  in  the  cities  during  the 
next  decade.  A  viable  agricultural  econ- 
omy for  small  farmers  must  be  nurtured 
and  developed. 

COMMt-'NTTY    DEVELOPMENT 

Many  Brazilians  told  me  that  tradi- 
tionally and  historically  the  Brazilian 
society  has  encouraged  individuals  to 
look  to  government  to  solve  most  of  their 
.problems.  This  may  be  an  habitual  trait 
but  it  is  obviously  not  inherently  char- 
acteristic. The  success  of  a  variety  of 
demonstration  community  development 
projects  Is  ample  proof  of  that  fact.  It 
is  my  own  deep  conviction  that  no  devel- 
oping nation  can  succeed  in  reaching  a 
significant  part  of  its  potential  without 
the  essential  ingredients  of  community 
development.  The  people  themselves 
must  organize  and  work  together  to  pro- 
mote their  common  objectives.  In  most 
cases  these  are  Individuals  with  little 
education  or  training.  The  ability  of  the 
Brazilian  dwelling  in  the  favelas  to  im- 
provise and  irmovate  Is  dramatic.  He 
survives  under  conditions  that  would 
dismay  even  the  most  abject  dweller  in 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

BASIC    DATA 
NATTTKAL    RESOXmCKS 

Climate  and  topography:  Brazil  ex- 
tends from  Venezuela  and  the  Oulanas 
north  of  the  equator  to  Uruguay  2,000 
miles  southward;  its  east- west  dimen- 
sion is  2,700  miles.  It  has  an  Atlantic 
coastline  of  over  4,800  miles.  Although 
situated  almost  wholly  in  the  torrid  zone, 
such  factors  as  altitude,  prevailing  winds, 
rainfall,  and  distance  from  the  ocean 
combine  to  vary  the  climate  from  tropi- 
cal to  temperate.  In  the  north  is  the 
heavily  wooded  and  largely  unsettled 
basin  of  the  Amazon  River;  the  south 
is  a  vast  dissected  plateau  sloping  in- 
land from  coastal  moimtaln  ranges;  the 
central  western  part  has  swahipy  low- 
lands. 

Area:  With  a  land  area  of  3,280,000 
square  miles,  Brazil  is  the  largest  coun- 
try in  South  America.  It  Is  three  times 
larger  than  Argentina,  the  second  largest 
country. 

Agricultural  land:  655  million  acres  or 
31  percent  of  the  total  land  area;  low 
for  the  region.  Per  capita  agricultural 
land  is  8  acres.  Most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive land  Is  in  the  centrtd  and  south- 
ern regions;  much  of  the  Amazon  Jungle 
is  not  included  as  arable  land. 

Main  crops:  Coffee,  the  most  valuable 
crop,  and  cotton  are  grown  chiefly  for 
export.  Rice,  com,  sugar,  beans,  mandi- 
oca,  wheat,  and  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grains  are  raised  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Forests:  More  than  half  of  Brazil's 
total  area  is  forested,  but  the  extensive 
resources  are  relatively  undeveloped. 
Pine  is  cut  commercially  in  the  southern 
states;  camauba  palm  wax  for  Insula- 
tion is  produced  commercially  only  In 
Brazil.  Rubber  is  produced  In  the  Ama* 
zon  basin  on  a  small  scale. 

Fisheries :  There  are  vast  fishing  banks 
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and  grounds  in  the  rivers  and  along  the 
coast  with  some  2,500  species  of  flsh.  The 
fishing  industry  Is  not  well  developed. 
In  1962  there  were  131.801  fishing  vessels 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  107.753. 

Minerals:  Brazil  has  extensive  min- 
eral resources  still  largely  undeveloped. 
In  addition  to  vast  reserves  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore,  it  Is  the  world's  major 
source  of  high-grade  quartz  crystal  In 
commercial  quantities.  It  produces  about 
one-ftfth  of  the  free  world  output  of 
columblte-tantallte,  and  somewhat  more 
than  one- third  of  Its  beryl  and  Is  a  major 
world  producer  of  manganese  ore.  Other 
minerals  produced  Include  chromite, 
nickel — as  ferro-nlckel— mica,  zirco- 
nlimi,  graphite,  magnesite,  gold,  salt, 
bauxite,  monazlte — rare  earths  and 
thorium — and  diamond."?.  Brazil  Is  also  a 
substantial  producer  of  cement. 

Fuels:  Coal  reserves  are  variously  es- 
timated at  something  In  excess  of  1 
billion,  but  probably  not  more  than  5 
billion  tons.  The  major  area  of  occur- 
rence is  Santa  Catarlna,  but  the  quality 
of  this  coal  is  generally  poor  Petroleum 
reserves  are  limited  and  although  explo- 
ration has  been  extensive,  the  major  re- 
serves are  concentrated  in  Bahla  and 
Sergtpe. 

River  resource.'!:  The  Amazon  Basin 
has  a  network  of  rivers  navigable  for 
15,000  miles  and  Is  the  largest  river  sys- 
tem in  South  America.  The  Amazon  is 
navigable  by  ocean  steamers  to  Iqultos. 
Peru.  2.300  miles  upstream.  Southern 
Brazil  Is  drained  by  the  Plata  system — 
the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Parana 
Rivers.  All  told,  there  are  27.000  miles 
of  navigable  Inland  and  coastal  water- 
ways. Hydroelectric  potential  is  esti- 
mated at  80  million  kw. 

Distribution  of  GNP:  About  28  j)ercent 
of  the  GNP  comes  from  agriculture;  26 
percent  from  manufacturing,  mining, 
electricity,  and  construction;  13  percent 
from  commerce;  services.  11  percent; 
and  22  percent  from  other — 1960. 
RuiCAX  txsuuBcaa 

Population:   84.700,000—1966. 

Annual  growth:  3  1  percent;  average 
for  Latin  America. 

Immigration:  About  31.000  per  year, 
chiefly  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Italian, 
and  Spanish;  80  percent  must  be  farm- 
ers or  skilled  workmen 

Density:  24  per  square  mile;  relatively 
low  for  the  region. 

Concentrations:  About  90  percent  of 
the  population  lives  in  the  central  pla- 
teau and  the  narrow  coastal  plain  along 
tiie  Atlantic.  The  tropical  river  ba.sln  of 
the  Amazon,  comprising  over  a  third  of 
the  total  area,  is  sparsely  settled  except 
for  tribal  Indians. 

Composition:  60  percent  white;  26 
percent  Mestizo;  11  percent  Necroes  and 
3  percent  Asiatics  and  unspecified.  Orig- 
inal settlers  Portuguese;  there  has  been 
a  widespread  intermixture  of  the  races 
including  the  native  Indians.  Portuguese 
to  almost  universally  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. 

Religion:  Over  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
latltm  is  Roman  Catholic;  connection 
bcAwieen  church  and  state  was  abolished 
in  1956. 

Labor  force:  32  million — 1964 — mini- 
mum of  planning  estimate. 


Distribution:  51  percent  in  agriculture; 
mining,  3  percent;  10  percent  in  manu- 
facturing; 5  percent  in  commerce;  13 
percent  In  services,  4  percent  in  trans- 
portation and  communications,  14  per- 
cent in  other — 1950. 

EDUCATION 

Literacy:  61  percent  of  the  population 
over  15  years  are  literate — 1964  school 
census. 

Teachers :4'rlmary,  298,685;  secondary 
and  technical,  132.184;  higher,  26,268— 
1962. 

Schools:  Primary,  99.839;  secondary 
and  technical.  5.968;  teacher-tnalnlng. 
1,319;  higher,  1,313—1961. 

Number  of  students:  Primary.  9.521.- 
595 — 1964;  secondary  and  technical, 
2,154.430—1965;     higher,    155.777—1965. 

HEALTH 

Life  expectancy:  53  years  in  the  Fed- 
eral district;  44  years  in  rest  of  country; 
average  of  43  years  for  whole  country. 
Fairly  high  for  re«?lon  although  well  be- 
low the  U.S.  average  of  70  years. 

Infant  mortality:  171  per  1,000  live 
births,  but  only  97  per  1,000  in  the  Fed- 
eral district. 

Physicians:  One  per  3.624  persons — 
1961. 

Hoepltal  beds:   332  per  100.000—1961 

Diet:  Caloric  Intake  2,818  per  capita; 
diet  Is  fairly  normal  in  protein  content, 
particularly  in  the  lander  cities. 

Main  diseases:  Tuberculosis,  intes- 
tinal and  heart  diseases  prevail  to  a  high 
degree. 

TRANSPOkT    P<.>Wl.R    *ND    rNDUSTUT 

Railroads:  23.727  miles— 1961;  68,990 
units  of  rolling  stock — 1961.  The  een- 
erally  rundown  condition  of  the  railways 
is  being  slowly  remedied  as  re-equipment 
and  Improvements  are  ln.stituted. 

Roads:  334,797  miles— 1963— with 
about  102  miles  of  Improved  roads  per 
1.000  square  miles.  A  5-year  highway 
paving  plan  has  been  Instituted  to  ex- 
tend paved  highways  to  more  Important 
cities.  There  were  1,405,607  vehicles  reg- 
istered as  of  December  31,  1963. 

Merchant  shipping:  489  vessels  with 
1,355.000  registered  gross  tons  in  1962. 
Coastal  and  river  shipping  are  extremely 
important  to  Brazil;  government-owned 
companies  dominate  the  trade.  Service 
has  deteriorated  because  of  sharply  In- 
creased traffic  and  overage  vessels. 

Harbors:  There  are  30  principal  sea- 
ports and  about  90  river  ports  which  are 
open  to  ocean  siilpplng  along  the  Bra- 
zilian coast;  however,  port  congestion  Is 
frequent  since  facilities  for  cargo- 
handling  and  storage  have  not  kept  pace 
with  expanding  tonnage,  and  lack  of 
maintenance  dredging  has  reduced 
depth  alongside  docks. 

Electric  power:  Installed  capacity, 
6,840.000  kilowatts;  86  watts  per  capita — 
1964.  About  72  percent  is  hydroelectric 
capacity. 

Manufacturing:  Iron,  steel,  and  metal- 
working  industries  show  continuous  in- 
crease in  growth,  followed  by  the  textile, 
food,  and  beverage  industries  Both  light 
and  heavy  industrial  development  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace 

Mining:  Mined  annually;  about  12.- 
OOO.OOO  tons  IrDn  ore:  1.200.000  tons  salt; 
1,170.000  tons  manganese. 


Fuels:  Coal  production  is  increasing 
steadily  with  a  present  armual  produc- 
tion of  2.508,000  tons.  Crude  oil  produc- 
tion was  5.677,925  cubic  meters  in  1963 
and  5,296,229  cubic  meters  in  1964,  but 
with  the  Increasing  need,  Brazil  must 
still  Import  over  two-thirds  of  the  petro- 
leum and  products  consumed.  Data  on 
reserves  are  not  available  in  complete  or 
usable  form. 

rOBKIGN     TRADE     PATTERN 

Exports:  Coffee  accounts  for  about  52 
percent  of  total  exports.  A  steady  decline 
in  world  coffee  prices  since  1956  has  re- 
duced annual  export  earnings.  The 
United  States  is  Brazil's  best  customer; 
Oermany  is  second.  The  International 
Coffee  Agreement  should  ultimately  sta- 
bilize coffee  prices. 

Imports:  In  recent  years,  large  im- 
ports of  capital  equipment  for  develop- 
mental purposes,  financed  by  foreign  in- 
vestments, have  resulted  in  sizable 
trade  deficits.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
commodity  imports  are  from  the  United 
States;  Germany  and  Venezuela  rank 
next  In  importance  as  suppliers.  Imports 
are  diversified  with  machinery,  iron  and 
steel,  and  petroleum  products  among  the 
leaders. 

ECONOMIC.  POLmCAL.  AND  SOCIAL  OB8ERVATTON« 

The  young  dynamic  editor  of  an  im- 
portant Brazilian  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  first  people  I  met  in  Brazil.  He  Is 
an  emerging  leader  of  his  family  which 
established  this  paper.  He  apologetically 
told  me  that  our  conversation  would  be 
a  history  lesson.  "To  understand  my 
country,  it  is  important  that  you  know 
some  of  our  history,"  he  said.  He,  as  do 
most  Brazilians,  believes  the  country  Is 
unique.  In  some  ways  It  is.  The  unique 
characteristics  stem  from  many  sources 
such  as  the  Portuguese  heritage,  geog- 
raphy, climate,  and  the  other  factors 
which  build  a  people. 

Isolation,  both  cultural  and  geo- 
graphic, has  fostered  a  national  Identity. 
Immigration  has  been  encouraged 
Widespread  Intermarriage  has  produced 
an  amalgamation  of  bloodlines  in  Bra- 
zil which  begins  to  qualify  as  an  identi- 
fiable race. 

The  motive  for  settlement  of  the 
countrj'  was  agricultural  development. 
Brazil  Is  not  a  byproduct  of  treasure 
hunting.  National  independence  was 
achieved  peacefully.  The  country  was 
ruled  by  a  constitutional  monarchy  until 
1889.  Slavery  was  abolished  less  than  80 
years  ago. 

The  transition  to  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  controlled  by  the  exist- 
ing nobility  The  elite  perpetuated  itself 
through  a  form  of  managed  democracy 
until  1930.  Power  gradually  shifted  to 
the  military.  Brazil  is  probably  the  only 
democratic  state  which  constitutionally 
vests  guardianship  of  the  democratic 
Iraditijn  in  the  military  establishment 
It  was  only  after  1945  that  widespread 
effecti\e  democratic  participation  be- 
came a  reality.  Even  today,  the  franchise 
Ls  limited  to  tlie  literate  population— 
abjut  50  percent 

One  of  the  mo.<;t  revered  of  Brazilians 
is  Qetullo  Vargas.  He  served  as  a  benev- 
oKnt  dictator  from  1930  to  1945,  until 
ousted  by  a  military   coup.  The  detail* 
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are  Important  orUy  l>ecause  they  reflect 
an  aspect  of  Brazilian  tradition.  Vargas. 
prior  to  1930,  was  governor  of  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  the  presidential 
elections  in  that  year,  the  outgoing 
President,  Washington  Luis  of  Sao  Paulo, 
violated  an  unwritten  tradition  by  ar- 
ranging the  nomination  of  a  fellow  citi- 
zen of  his  own  state,  when  it  was  the 
"turn"  of  Minas  Gerais.  Political  reac- 
tion led  to  Vargas'  nomination  to  oppose 
the  regular  nominee.  After  a  heated 
campaign,  Vargas  was  defeated.  His  fol- 
lowers immediately  began  to  prepare 
quite  openly  for  the  "revolution."  In 
October,  with  all  preparations  com- 
pleted, they  took  over  the  Federal  and 
military  forces  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  boarded  a  train  for  Rio.  By  the  time 
they  arrived  in  the  capital.  President 
Luis  had  fled.  Vargas  assumed  power. 
Not  a  single  life  weis  lost. 

After  the  ouster  of  Vargas,  a  more  or 
less  democratic  era  began.  President  Du- 
tra  was  democratically  elected  in  1946. 
In  1951.  Vargas  was  elected  President  in 
free  elections.  He  served  until  August 
of  1954.  When  faced  with  ouster  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  committed  suicide.  A  care- 
taker government  took  over  until  the 
1955  elections  in  which  Juscelino  Kublt- 
schek  was  elected. 

The  Kubitschek  administration  will 
always  be  remembered  for  building  the 
capital,  Brasilia,  in  the  interior.  Often  a 
campaign  promise,  this  is  a  device  to 
open  the  Interior  to  colonization.  Un- 
doubtedly a  visionary  scheme,  it  was 
probably  premature  and  unnecessarily 
expensive.  That  is  the  view  of  many  with 
whom  I  talked.  One  leading  Brazilian 
referred  to  Brasilia  as  "Kubltschek's 
mechanical  toy."  Without  taking  sides  in 
this  widespread,  though  friendly,  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  Brazilians,  I 
cannot  help  remembering  the  contempo- 
rary reaction  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  acquisition  of  Alaska. 

The  Kubitschek  administration,  how- 
ever, accomplished  a  great  deal  more 
than  Brasilia.  Throughout  Vargas' 
years.  Increasing  emphasis  was  placed 
on  industrialization.  Many  of  these  proj- 
ects were  pushed  to  successful  comple- 
tion under  Kubitschek.  Added  Impetus  to 
the  process  resulted  from  commitments 
for  Infrastructure  such  as  highways  and 
hydroelectric  projects.  The  tempo  of  the 
regime  was  established  by  Its  slogan, 
"Fifty  years*  progress  In  flve."  Increasing 
attention  was  paid  to  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. In  general,  deficit  financing,  long 
a  commonly  accepted  device  for  expan- 
sion, soared.  Money  supply  expanded 
rapidly.  The  tempo  of  Inflation  Increased. 
Political  stability  was  maintained 
through  careful  manipulation  of  the  con- 
tending economic  forces.  Problems  for 
future  administrations  were  thus  created. 

In  1960,  Janlo  Quadros,  Inmiensely 
popular  as  a  capable  and  eflBclent  mayor 
and  governor  In  Sao  Paulo,  defeated 
Kubltschek's  chosen  successor.  He  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  promising  social 
*nd  economic  reform,  elimination  of  cor- 
niption.  and  control  of  inflation.  The  op- 
position candidate  for  vice  president, 
Joao  Goulart,  was  elected  to  serve  with 
Quadros.  A  series  of  inept  political  moves 
led    to    increasing    opposition    to    the 


Quadros  program.  Seven  months  after 
taking  o£Bce,  he  convened  military  lead- 
ers and  advised  them  he  would  resign 
if  not  granted  broad  emergency  powers. 
To  his  apparent  surprise,  they  accepted 
his  resignation,  as  did  the  Congress. 

Vice  President  Ooulart,  a  dedicated 
leftist,  was  at  the  time  on  a  trade  mis- 
sion in  Communist  China.  Military  lead- 
ers opposed  his  accession  for  ideological 
reasons.  Congressional  leaders  insisted 
on  the  constitutional  procedures.  The 
dispute  was  resolved  in  a  classic  demon- 
stration of  "Jeito,"  a  uniquely  Brazilian 
tradition.  There  is  no  translation  for  the 
word  "jeito,"  which  describes  any  process 
whereby  Brazilians  find  an  acceptable, 
and  usually  workable,  accommodation  to 
an  "insoluble"  problem.  The  process 
seems  to  combine,  inherently,  the  ignor- 
ing of  logical,  simple,  direct  approaches 
with  a  whimsical,  almost  affectionate, 
acceptance  of  chaos. 

The  Constitution  was  amended  to  es- 
tablish a  parliamentary  system  which 
relegated  the  President  to  the  role  of  a 
figurehead.  Tliree  successive  Prime  Min- 
isters failed  to  find  a  way  to  govern  ef- 
fectively. The  widespread  division  of 
power  created  a  continuing  crisis  in  gov- 
ernment. Goulart  exploited  the  need  for 
strong  government  expertly,  and  in  a 
plebiscite  in  January  1963,  the  nation 
supported  restoration  of  the  presidential 
system  by  a  margin  of  5  to  1. 

Goulart  construed  the  vote  as  a  per- 
sonal mandate.  The  trend  toward  the 
left  accelerated  as  Goulart  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional reform  to  implement  such  pro- 
grams as  agrarian  reform.  Political  ten- 
sion increased.  Mounting  and  increas- 
ingly open  opposition  centered  in  S§lo 
Paulo  and  Rio,  where  the  GhDvernor, 
Carlos  Lacerda,  was  particularly  promi- 
nent. Unrest  among  the  military  height- 
ened in  the  early  months  of  1964.  Finally, 
on  March  30, 1964,  Goulart  moved  openly 
to  encourage  the  ouster  of  the  officer 
class  by  enlisted  personnel.  The  military 
responded  by  Joining  the  governors  of 
the  major  states  in  open  revolt  against 
the  President.  On  April  1,  Goulart  flew 
to  Brazilia  in  an  effort  to  rally  congres- 
sional support.  Failing  there,  he  flew  to 
Porto  Alegre.  Finding  no  substantial  sup- 
port in  ills  home  state,  he  went  into  exile 
in  Uruguay  on  April  4,  1964. 

In  the  meantime,  the  provisional  Gov- 
errunent  established  a  supreme  revolu- 
tianary  command  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. On  April  9,  an  "Institutional  Act" 
was  decreed  continuing  the  1946  Consti- 
tution, but  modifying  it  to  place  semi- 
dictatorial  powers  in  the  Presidency.  Ar- 
ticle 10  suspended  the  political  rights  of 
about  400  people  for  a  10-year  period. 
Included  were  the  three  immediate  past 
Presidents — Goulart,  Quadros,  and  Ku- 
bitschek— and  most  of  the  opposition 
leaders.  Article  7  imposed  lesser  sanc- 
tions on  another  2,000.  Power  to  elect 
the  President  for  the  imexpired  term 
ending  in  January  1966,  was  vested  in 
the  Congress.  Two  days  later.  Marshal 
Humberto  de  Alencar  Castelo  Branco 
was  elected  President. 

A  highly  trained  Brazilian  reporter  re- 
counted these  critical  days  in  vivid  de- 
tail. As  an  active  organizer  of  the  revo- 


lution, he  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
planning  and  was  a  daily  commuter  to 
Rio.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  un- 
derstanding that  the  revolution  was  a 
culmination  of  many  months  of  persua- 
sion by  civilian  leaders  from  all  levels. 
He  pictured  the  military  as  always  reluc- 
tant to  assert  its  authority  against  the 
constituted  legal  administration.  In  vivid 
detail  he  told  me  of  the  all-pervading 
fear  of  an  imminent  Communist  take- 
over among  the  responsible  democratic 
segments  of  Brazil.  He  talked  of  the  final 
hectic  days  as  the  tension  mounted.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  some  of  the 
governors  discussed  using  the  paramili- 
tary forces  they  controlled  to  move  with- 
out the  military.  The  urgency,  he  said, 
stemmed  from  fear  that  Communists 
would  seize  control  wiiile  the  military 
pondered  Its  proper  course.  He  spoke  of 
the  uncertainty  during  the  final  hours, 
when  it  was  unclear  whether  the  armed 
forces  would  follow  their  officers  or  the 
President. 

The  men  I  talked  with  throughout 
Brazil  confirmed  this  description.  Even 
a  current  leader  of  the  opposition  move- 
ment assured  me  that  the  revolution 
"saved  Brazil."  At  all  levels,  Brazilians 
hasten  to  make  clear  that  it  was  at  least 
a  temporarily  desirable  and  necessary 
move.  While  I  was  in  Brazil,  the  ma- 
jor political  controversy  was  the  suspen- 
sion of  several  Members  of  Congress  by 
Presidential  decree,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress.  The  debate  turned  on 
the  degree  of  constitutional  authority 
assumed  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. A  leading  Democrat  criticized  the 
revolutionary  leaders  for  failing  to  as- 
simie  more  authority  so  that  the  "Job" 
could  be  done  adequately  at  the  out- 
set. 

From  Its  beginning,  the  Castelo  Branco 
government  moved  to  strengthen  the 
national  economy  by  encouraging  capi- 
tal Investment,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  was 
directed  to  the  control  of  inflation. 
Agrarian  reform  was  implemented. 
Rural  development  and  strengthening 
of  agriculture  was  stimulated.  Programs 
designed  to  broaden  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  literacy  were  launched.  These 
priorities  appear  to  have  dominated  the 
actions  of  the  Goverrunent  to  the  present 
day. 

Another  Brazilian  with  whom  I  talked 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  had  greatly  under- 
estimated both  the  difficulty  of  the  job 
to  be  done  and  the  time  it  would  re- 
quire. This  perhaps  explains  the  Increas- 
ing political  repression  which  has  taken 
place.  In  October  1965,  gubernatorial 
elections  were  held  In  11  States.  Candi- 
dates of  the  Kubltschek-Goulart  coali- 
tion were  elected  in  the  important  States 
of  Minas  Gerais  and  Guanabara.  The 
next  day  Kubitschek  returned  to  the 
coimtry.  President  Branco  moved  in  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
obtain  greater  control  of  those  whose 
rights  iiad  been  suspended  and  Increased 
authority  to  intervene  in  affairs  of  the 
States.  In  the  face  of  opposition  to  this 
program,  on  October  27  he  decreed  the 
second  "Institutional  Act."  This  decree 
extended  his  term  to  March  1967,  pro- 
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vlded  for  indirect  election  of  his  succes- 
sor, reformed  the  courts,  and  established 
a  procedure  under  which  legislation  and 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  by 
the  President  become  law  if  not  con- 
sidered in  a  specified  time.  Temporary 
provlslona  expiring  in  March  1967  au- 
thorized the  declaration  of  a  180-day 
state  of  selge,  carrying  with  It  the  pow- 
ers to  unseat  elected  officials  and  to  re- 
strict the  movements  of  those  whose  po- 
litical rights  are  suspended.  It  also 
abolished  existing  political  parties,  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  one  gov- 
ernment party  and  one  opposition  party. 
and  empowered  the  President  to  suspend 
Congress  and  legislate  by  decree. 

Reaction  to  the  revolution  is  mixed.  As 
I  talked  with  leaders  from  various  levels 
throughout  the  country,  their  attitudes 
toward  this  abstract  of  recent  political 
history  which  Is  outlined  above  began  to 
fall  Into  a  pattern.  No  one  seemed  en- 
thusiastic In  his  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. With  the  single  excepUon  of  Carlos 
Lacerda,  none  was  vehemently  opposed. 
In  a  number  of  cases  I  spoke  with  people 
wtio  would  be  classed  as  very  liberal  in 
the  United  Stetes.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  these  interviews  outside  of  offi- 
cial channels  to  insure  conUct  with  all 
elements.  Even  so.  while  these  people  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  Castelo  Branco 
government,  they  nonetheless  reluc- 
tantly volunteered  that  the  coup  was 
necessary  and  its  goals  vital  to  the  future 
of  BraxU.  Without  exception,  these  men 
and  women  expressed  admiration  for  the 
integrity  and  purposes  of  the  President. 
Most  disagree  to  some  extent  with  the 
partlciilars  of  his  policies,  yet  all  appear 
to  agree  that  there  was  little,  if  any.  im- 
mediate alternative  course  that  might  be 
pursued. 

I  spent  a  fascinating  evening  with 
Carlos  Lacerda  and  his  son  Sergio. 
Lacerda  is  the  publisher  of  the  Rio  paper. 
La  Trtbuna.  He  has  long  been  active  In 
politics.  In  1954.  he  was  the  primary  op- 
ponent of  Vargas.  Investigation  of  an 
attempt  to  assassmate  Lacerda  led  to 
Vargas'  ouster  and  suicide.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous, often  bitter,  opponent  of  Kubit- 
achek.  although  a  member  of  the  same 
party.  In  1961.  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Ouanabcu-a.  Prom  his  office  he  directed 
the  opposition  to  the  Ooulart  adminis- 
tration, with  major  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  AID. 

He  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He 
has  great  personal  magnetism.  His 
grasp  of  both  Brazilian  and  world  affairs 
is  impressive.  Many  people  describe  him 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  accom- 
plished political  figures  in  Latin  America 
He  explained  in  detail  his  reasons  for 
forming  the  alliance  with  former  Presi- 
dent Kubltschek.  a  longtime  bitter  en- 
emy. He  argues  persuasively  that  his 
purpose  is  the  formction  of  a  movement 
which  will  insure  the  return  of  true  de- 
mocracy to  Brazil.  He  is  admittedly  am- 
bitious to  become  President  of  his  coun- 
try. He  insists  that  he  is  pro- American. 
even  though  his  public  pronoimcements 
of  late  appear  to  be  consistently  anti- 
American.  He  argues  that  BrazU  must 
develop  its  own  institutions  with  our  help. 
He  believes  that  copying  the  D.S.  system 
in  Brasil.   especially    if   imposed   from 


above  or  externally,  will  destroy  the 
friendship  between  the  countries.  He 
argues  that  increasing  control  of  the 
Brazilian  economy  by  American  firms 
will  create  resentment  and  strengthen 
economic  nationalism.  He  urges  his 
course  of  action  as  the  only  way  to  per- 
petuate friendship  between  the  nations. 
Many  of  the  people  I  talked  with  are 
longtime  friends  or  former  supporters 
of  Lacerda.  Sbme  are  quite  hitter  that  he 
has  formed  this  alliance  Most  seem  to 
think  he  lost  substantial  support  in  so 
doing.  All  agree  that  he  has  intentionally 
decided  to  attempt  to  establish  a  new  po- 
litical base.  It  is  my  Impression  that  few 
people  feel  he  can  succeed,  if  his  pur- 
pose is  to  reach  the  Presidency.  At  the 
same  time,  none  seemed  ready  to  flatly 
predict  his  failure  He  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  unpredictable  and  poten- 
tially very  powerful  force,  standing  in 
the  background  waiting  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  developments  which  csm 
serve  his  purposes.  Interestingly,  many 
young  people,  particularly  in  the  univer- 
sities, count  themselves  among  his  new 
supporters. 

In  Sao  Paulo,  I  spent  several  hours 
with  local  labor  leaders.  Here  again  I  ex- 
pected strong  opposition  to  the  Castelo 
Branco  government.  Their  viewpoint  was 
expressed  In  measured  words  and  careful 
balance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  knew 
that  what  had  been  done  was  necessary 
and.  indeed,  there  seemed  Just  a  little 
pride  in  the  fact  of  au.sterity.  One  man 
said  that  conditions  are  bad.  but  at  least 
the  wealthy  were  suffering  too.  As  they 
explained,  the  control  of  wages  at  levels 
below  cost  of  living  increases  has  placed 
major  pressure  on  tt\e  working  class  gen- 
erally. Obviously,  the  effort  to  curb  infla- 
tion and  promote  development  at  the 
same  time  has  had  an  unfortunate  impact 
on  this  class.  I  have  the  impression  that 
they  are  proud  that  they  "can  take  it." 
and  find  some  inspiration  in  the  tenacity, 
austerity  and  honesty  of  their  President. 
I    had    an    extended    discussion    with 
Dom  Helder  Camara.  the  Archbishop  of 
Recife.  He  is  probably  the  most  influen- 
tial liberal  leader  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in    Brazil.    His    opposition    to    Castelo 
Branco  has  been  open,  and  has  reached 
the  point  of  open  defiance  of  the  Army 
commander  in  Recife.  He  is,  however.  In 
sympathy  with  the  programs,  if  not  the 
methods,   of   the   Government   and   ex- 
presses admiration  for  the  character  of 
the  President  and  belief  in  his  integrity. 
Underlylnc  his  comments  was  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence  that  democracy  would 
return.  He  expressed  the  view  that  the 
danger   of   communism   had   been   very 
great  before  the  revolution,  and  implied 
that  something  had  to  be  done    What- 
ever his  basic  feelings  may  be.  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  to  fear  the  Gov- 
ernment.  Indeed,  the  only   fear  he  ex- 
pressed was  that  communism  was  only 
quiescent  at  this  time  and  could  again 
become  a  major  threat  if  the  social  needs 
of  the  people  are  not  served 

The  archbishop  speaks  of  social  justice 
with  a  sense  of  urgency.  He  believes  that 
agrarian  reform  is  an  Immediate  need 
He  speaks  movingly  of  the  need  to  bring 
all  of  the  opinion-makers  together  in  a 
great  campaign  to  root  out  paternalism. 


He  thinks  Brazilians  must  work  together 
to  achieve  economic  independence  in 
order  to  find  political  stability. 

One  Brazilian  described  the  policies 
of  the  Castelo  Branco  government  as 
an  effort  to  restrain  political  pressures 
long  enough  to  establish  a  realistic  eco- 
nomic framework.  There  appeared  to  be 
widespiead  agreement  that  this  is  neces- 
sary. 

Despite  many  limitations  on  the  demo- 
cratic process,  substantial  freedom  of 
action  is  evident.  Lacerda  is  permitted  to 
organize  an  anti-Goveinment  coalition 
with  men  stripped  of  their  political 
rights.  There  is  constant  discussion  of 
government  policies  It  is  almost  always 
critical  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  late 
1966.  all  elements  of  the  press  vigorously 
attacked  the  Government.  Until  the  re- 
cently enacted  law  to  control  reporting 
of  government  activities  and  financial 
matters,  there  was  little  reason  to  believe 
the  Goveriunent  intended  to  censor  the 
media.  This  new  law  places  repressive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  used  sparingly  and 
soon  abandoned  Nonetheless,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law  alone  appears  sufficient 
to  limit  open  criticism. 

The  social  welfare  reforms  of  the  gov- 
eriunent appear  to  be  popular.  There  la, 
of  course,  some  disagreement  as  to 
priorities  and  speed.  There  is  wide  una- 
nimity on  the  need  and  purposes  of  the 
reforms.  Industrialists  appear  to  accept 
tax  reform  which  substantially  increases 
rates  and  vastly  strengthens  enforce- 
ment. I  heard  little  dissent  about  the  new 
land  statute,  which  provides  a  graduated 
tax  based  on  social  use,  authorizes  ex- 
propriation indemnified  with  long-term 
bonds,  and  establishes  a  strong  enforce- 
ment agency.  Labor  leaders  appear  to 
accept  reluctantly  the  freeze  on  wage 
increases,  which  has  reduced  new  wages 
to  two-thirds  of  the  1961  level. 

The  poor  In  the  favelas — shanty- 
towns — and  lower  middle  class  residen- 
tial areas  seem  more  interested  in  avail- 
ability of  such  public  services  as  public 
water  faucets  and  education  than  in 
the  high  prices  of  food.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  prices  of  staples  are  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  Washington, 
DC.  Within  the  money  economy,  salaries 
and  wages  are  20  to  25  percent  of  those 
In  the  United  States.  A  married  man 
with  several  children  is  considered  well 
off  If  he  makes  $125  per  month. 

Runaway  Inflation  is  a  major  problem. 
It  was  a  major  cause  of  the  revolution. 
Policies  seeking  to  curb  its  annual  rate 
are  the  major  source  of  public  discontent 
today 

Throughout  this  century,  inflation  ha« 
been  a  way  of  life.  Prior  to  World  War  n, 
the  rate  averaged  about  2.5  percent  a 
year.  With  the  increasing  tempo  of  de- 
velopment from  1945  to  1960,  the  rate 
moved  up  to  a  level  of  20  percent.  From 
1960,  the  annual  rate  became  runaway, 
reaching  140  percent  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1964.  The  stabilization  policies 
of  the  Castelo  Branco  government 
brought  the  overall  rate  for  1964  down 
to  85  percent.  It  was  cut  to  45  percent  In 
1965,  and  1966  closed  at  41  percent- 
table  I.  The  target  for  1966  was  20  per- 
cent. 
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Most  Brazilian  economists  attribute 
this  history  to  mismanagement  of  deficit 
financing.  Until  the  revolution,  funding 
was  either  through  the  issuance  of  cur- 
rency or  bank  loans.  Since  1964.  direct 
sale  of  government  bonds  to  the  public 
has  relieved  this  pressure.  In  this  period, 
the  principal  causes  have  been  the  wage 
price  spiral,  which  resulted  from  freeing 
the  economy  from  artificial  market  con- 
trols of  the  past.  The  devaluation  of  the 
cruzeiro  in  1965  also  had  an  Impact. 

Among  the  many  economists  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  subject  was  Har- 
vard-trained professor  of  economics, 
Warner  Baer.  a  specialist  in  industrial 
economics  of  developing  nations  in  Latin 
America.  Prom  these  discussions  a  con- 
sensus emerged. 

Inflation  has  been  substituted  for  tax- 
ation as  a  method  of  flnancing  growth. 
Inflation  encourages  Industry  to  reinvest 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  avoid  shrinkage 
of  liquid  holdings.  Private  reserves  such 
as  savings  accounts  and  Insurance  invest- 
ments are  Indirectly  appropriated  by  the 
government  either  through  shrinkage  of 
value  or  borrowing.  This  course  is  popu- 
lar politically.  It  avoids  presenting  com- 
plicated tax  increases  and  development 
plans  for  legislative  approval.  It  also  has 
the  short-range  advantage  of  creating 
demand  for  durable  goods.  People  invest 
In  such  items  as  appliances  as  a  hedge 
ags|inst  Inflation  and  create  additional 
demand  for  Industrial  production.  This 
Is  said  to  be  a  form  of  savings.  Similarly, 
borrowing  is  encouraged.  Frequently,  the 
borrower  actually  makes  money  because 
of  the  reduced  value  of  the  money  with 
which  the  loan  is  repaid.  This,  too,  en- 
courages investment. 

Thus,  some  believe  that  the  role  of 
reasonable  Inflation  is  positive  in  Brazil- 
Ian  development.  It  was  the  basic  device 
by  which  resources  were  allocated  to  pro- 
duction and  so.  indirectly,  to  industrial 
investment.  It  is  thought  that  the  proc- 
ess created  little  unbalanced  Investment 
in  the  Industrial  sector.  The  unbalanced 
investment  which  did  occur — for  exam- 
ple, neglect  of  public  utilities — resulted 
from  misconceived  Government  controls, 
usually  of  prices.  In  instances  where  the 
Government  wanted  expansion,  this  fac- 
tor was  offset  by  subsidies. 

Substantial  numbers  of  businessmen 
told  me  that  controlled  inflation  h£is 
been  good  for  Brazil.  Most  estimate  that 
an  annual  rate  of  10  percent  is  sound  for 
growth  purposes.  Almost  all  agree  that 
they  can  live  with  a  rate  of  20  percent. 
Frequently  the  only  complaint  they  have 
Is  that  it  got  out  of  control.  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  Ingenuity  applied  by  com- 
merce and  industry  in  adjusting  business 
practices  to  inflation.  Most  of  the  con- 
ventional axioms  of  the  marketplace 
are  Inverted.  Liquidity  is  dangerous. 
Savings  is  foolish.  Debt  is  good.  Accounts 
receivable  are  worthless.  High  inven- 
tories are  desirable.  Slow  payment  of 
debts  Is  a  blessing. 

These  practices  have  become  habit. 
They  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  Bra- 
zilian businessman  today.  No  one  invests 
in  insurance.  There  are  no  domestic  sav- 
ings accounts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  long- 
term  credit.  There  is  no  mortgage  mar- 
ket.  Housing    is    almost   impossible    to 


finance.  Pricing  policies  become  a  game 
of  Russian  roulette.  Almost  all  business 
decisions  must  be  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Wage  earners  accustomed  to  annual 
wage  increments  in  the  range  of  50  to  75 
percent  demand  these  raises  almost  auto- 
matically. 

Those  with  excess  cash  invest  not  in 
development,  but  in  land,  used  purely  as 
a  hedge  and  allowed  to  remain  fallow. 

In  my  opinion,  the  resulting  invest- 
ment pattern  ignores  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  urban  population  and  Invites 
more  Inflation.  Continuing  and  vitally 
needed  investment  in  infrastructure  such 
as  schools  and  roads  suffers.  Long-term 
projects  are  crippled  by  the  erosion  of 
the  value  of  money  long  before  they  can 
be  completed. 

Minister  of  Planning,  Roberto  Campos, 
Is  the  architect  of  economic  reform 
measures  designed  to  correct  the  im- 
balance wrought  by  runaway  Inflation. 
In  my  conversation  with  him  It  was  ap- 
parent that  he  is  an  outstanding  econo- 
mist. He  Is  charming  and  articulate,  with 
an  almost  incredible  grasp  of  facts.  He 
left  no  doubt  that  Brazil  needed  a  mas- 
sive austerity  program  to  correct  the 
results  of  faulty  economic  planning  and 
unbalanced  development.  Such  a  pro- 
gram temporarily  hurts  everybody  and 
requires  time,  he  said.  Control  of  infla- 
tion has  required  wage  freeze,  reduction 
of  Government  expenditures  for  non- 
essentials, elimination  of  jobs,  price  In- 
creases In  public  services,  and  Increased 
taxation.  Agricultural  diverslflcatlon  has 
caused  Increases  in  the  cost  of  food  and 
reduction  of  income  to  the  coffee  Indus- 
try. Improved  Industrial  efficiency  has 
caused  hardship  for  the  less  efficient,  and 
Increased  competition  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers. In  many  cases  this  has  led  to  a 
rise  In  unemployment.  Long-term  de- 
velopment has  demanded  Investment  In 
basic  Industries  which  takes  several 
years  to  make  Itself  felt.  Petrochemicals 
and  other  heavy  Industries  are  beginning 
to  show  an  upsurge,  but  full  impact  in 
employment  and  other  benefits  will  not 
appear  before  late  this  year.  He  has  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  political  ac- 
ceptance. Government  jobs  should  have 
been  reduced,  even  more  substantially, 
but  could  not  be  because  there  was  no 
alternative  employment  opportunity.  De- 
flationary policies  cause  reduction  in 
consumption  which  further  reduces  jobs. 

Campos  believes  his  program  has  es- 
tablished a  base  for  eventually  reducing 
Inflation  to  the  desired  level  of  5  percent 
a  year.  He  predicts  that  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  improve  In  1967. 
Increased  food  supplies  should  bring 
lower  prices.  Inflation,  which  ran  at  the 
level  of  41  percent  in  1966.  may  hopefully 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  20  percent 
this  year.  Government  policies  are  now 
better  coordinated  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  displaying  greater  dis- 
cipline In  spending. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Castelo 
Branco  government  are  Impressive.  The 
deficit  is  being  progressively  reduced.  It 
was  25  percent  of  expenditures  in  1963. 
By  1966,  It  dropped  to  about  7  percent 
and  may  well  be  eliminated  this  year. 
Realistic  policies  In  the  operation  of 
publicly  owned  service  Industries  have 


reduced  this  drain  on  the  economy. 
Deficit  management  has  been  strength- 
ened. Funds  are  raised  through  public 
sale  of  Government  bonds.  The  bonds 
have  a  monetary  correction  clause  based 
on  the  armual  Vargas  Foundation  whole- 
sale price  index,  and  earn  8  percent  an- 
nually. The  Government  is  reestablish- 
ing conventional  equity  markets. 

Formation  of  the  National  Housing 
Bank  is  an  Important  first  step.  I  met 
with  its  President,  Mario  Trinldade.  The 
bank  is  a  comprehensive  housing  agency. 
It  is  comparable  to  our  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  regulating  privately  ovmed 
savings  and  loan  associations.  A  part  of 
its  function  is  to  expand  this  system. 
The  bank  also  owns  and  operates  the 
existing  system  of  state-owned  savings 
and  loan  associations,  called  Calxas. 
There  are  26  of  these  with  deposits  of 
about  $300  million.  Comprehensive  in- 
siu-ance  for  the  borrower  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  resporise  is  excellent.  The 
Rio  Caixa  was,  at  the  time  of  our  inter- 
view, making  100  loans  a  day  in  the 
amount  of  about  $3  million  a  month. 
Bonds  of  the  bank,  one  way  In  which  It 
raises  money,  were  selling  well.  The  bank 
also  has  authority  similar  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  It  operates  and 
supervises  a  secondary  mortgage  market. 
It  also  builds  housing.  One  program  Is 
structured  like  our  public  housing  au- 
thorities. An  innovation  is  a  self-help 
housing  section. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  equity  mar- 
ket and  credit  system  Is  being  overhauled. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  me  were  the  in- 
novations in  agricultural  credit.  These 
programs  are  for  the  first  time  providing 
working  capital  for  medium  and  small 
farmers,  at  an  interest  rate  they  can 
pay — see  section  on  agriculture.  The 
credit  and  capital  market  are  being  res- 
urrected from  the  long  stagnation 
caused  by  infiatlon.  The  process  is  tedi- 
ous because  of  savings  patterns  geared 
to  infiation  and  inadequate  government 
funds.  As  a  stopgap,  loans  are  made 
through  the  development  banks  and 
related  agencies — see  section  on  indus- 
try. 

The  culmination  of  political  change 
wrought  by  the  Castelo  Branco  govern- 
ment Is  the  promised  constitutional  re- 
vision. The  timetable  set  out  in  the  sec- 
ond Institutional  Act  was  followed.  The 
indirect  presidential  election  took  place 
in  the  Congress.  Congressional  elections 
were  held.  Then  on  December  12,  1966. 
the  lame  duck  Congress  was  called  into 
special  session  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional draft  published  by  Castelo  Branco 
6  days  earlier.  After  amendments,  it  was 
adopted,  in  substantially  the  form  sub- 
mitted, on  January  22,  1967. 

Under  its  provisions  the  President  and 
Vice  President  are  elected  by  an  electoral 
college  composed  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, three  delegates  from  each  of  the 
22  state  legislatures,  plus  one  additional 
delegate  for  each  500.000  population.  The 
college  meets  on  January  15  of  the 
year  In  which  the  presidential  term  ex- 
pires. It  elects  from  among  candidates 
nominated  by  the  political  parties.  An 
absolute  majority  is  required  on  the  flrst 
three  ballets  and  thereafter  a  simple 
majority.  The  Vice  President  serves  as 
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President  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, when  In  Joint  session. 

The  Oovemors  of  the  States  are 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  Three 
Senators  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
from  each  State.  Members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  are  elected  In  an  un- 
specified manner  on  the  basis  of  one  for 
each  300.000,  up  to  25  per  State.  In  those 
States  entitled  to  more  than  25  deputies, 
additional  representation  Is  based  on 
one  million  inhabitants.  All  States  are 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  seven  depu- 
ties. The  method  of  representation  is  to 
be  decided  by  Congress  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Many  people 
believe  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
substitute  the  district  system  for  the 
present  statewide  proportional  represen- 
tation system. 

Another  important  provision  designed 
to  increase  political  stability  relates  to 
political  parties.  Elaborate  regulations 
govern  their  operation.  Additional  par- 
ties can  be  formed.  To  establish  a  new 
party  it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  10 
percent  of  those  voting  in  the  last  elec- 
tion distributed  throughout  two- thirds 
of  the  States  with  not  less  than  7  per- 
cent in  each  State,  support  the  new 
party.  In  addition,  10  percent  of  the  dep- 
uties in  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
States  and  10  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  must  be  members. 

The  Constitution  incorporates  the 
concept  of  su.spcnslon  of  individual 
political  rights  for  a  period  of  2  to  10 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  "tries"  the 
issue  on  an  application  made  by  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  general.  Military  courts 
are  granted  Jurisdiction  to  try  civilians 
for  certain  offenses  against  'the  na- 
tional security."  Convictions  are  appeal- 
able to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  powerful 
Presidency  is  established.  He  may  de- 
clare a  state  of  siege  up  to  20  days  The 
decree  must  be  "submitted  '  to  Congress 
within  5  days.  Decree  legislation  is  per- 
mitted when  Congress  is  in  adjourn- 
ment. He  may  suspend  the  Congress  In 
matters  affecting  the  national  security 
and  economic  policy,  he  may  submit 
legislation  which,  if  not  acted  upon 
within  a  specified  time,  automatically 
becomes  law.  He  originates  all  money 
bills,  which  may  be  reduced  but  not  en- 
larged by  Congress. 

Amendments  can  be  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  or  the  legisla- 
tures of  one-half  of  the  States.  Approval 
requires  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress 
on  two  readings.  The  long,  minutely 
detailed  dociiment  Is  very  specific.  It  es- 
tablishes protections  for  "civil  rights" 
which  are  prescribed  by  law  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  promises  liberal  benefits  for 
labor.  It  establishes  economic  and  .social 
reforms.  The  tax  powers  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments  are  established. 

The  authoritarian  departures  from  the 
more  liberal  1946  Constitution  have  been 
the  basis  for  widespread  criticism.  One 
hundred  and  six  administration  deputies 
filed  a  petition  calling  for  amendment 
provisions  governing  state  of  siege  and 
decree  laws,  the  day  it  was  adopted.  They 
announced  that  they  would  attempt  to 
amend  these  sections  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  convenes.  Liberal  elements  gen- 


erally have  expressed  concern  that  Pres- 
idential powers  can  be  used  to  establish 
a  dictatorship. 

Former  President  Castelo  Branco  vig- 
orously defended  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  Constitution.  It  is  his  belief  that  the 
document  establishes  the  powers  needed 
to  govern  his  country  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment. He  has  said  that  it  is  less 
restrictive  than  that  of  the  West  German 
Republic.  He  believes  it  is  a  democratic 
charter.  ' 

Most  Brazilians  told  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  an  excellent 
working  base  for  the  new  Costa  e  Sllva 
administration.  Most  of  the  harsh  and 
unpopular  mea.sures  have  been  enacted. 
The  austerity  program  required  to  con- 
trol inflation  is  identified  with  Planning 
Minister  Roberto  Campos  He  retired 
from  the  Government  with  Castelo 
Branco.  The  incoming  President,  a  pro- 
fessional soldier,  has  not  been  involved 
publicly  In  politics  He  has  avoided  the 
bitter  economic,  social,  and  political  con- 
troversies of  the  po.stwar  years.  He  suc- 
ceeds a  President  described  by  all  as  in- 
different to  public  relations.  One  Brazil- 
ian told  me  that  he  honestly  believes 
Castelo  Branco  enjoys  being  unpopular. 
He  is  Spartan  and  reserved.  Costa  e  Silva 
is  much  more  a  man  of  the  people.  As 
one  person  put  it  "He  looks  like  people." 
He  enjoys  the  crowd.s.  He  has  the  politi- 
cian's love  of  popularity  He  appears  to 
be  adept  at  public  relations.  Costa  e  Silva 
proclaims  his  general  intention  to  "hu- 
manize "  the  revolution 

I  .saw  the  incoming  Piesident  Just  days 
before  he  left  Brazil  on  a  world  tour  His 
temporary  office  was  in  aji  apartment  in 
Copacabana.  loaned  to  him  by  a  friend. 
The  furnishings  were  modest.  His  staff 
was  small  and  drawn  primarily  from  the 
military.  By  our  standards,  .security 
measures  .seemed  minimal 

We  met  mformally.  seated  around  a 
cocktail  table  I  was  accompanied  by 
Jack  Wyant,  of  USIS.  who  served  as  an 
excellent  mterpret^'r.  Interestingly,  the 
thrn  Pres. dent-elect  made  no  provision 
for  his  own  interpreter  He  is  voluble  and 
ten>1s  to  dominate  a  conversation.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  the  qualities  that  typify 
these  who  emeree  a.s  leaders  of  the  sreat 
nations.  He  manifest.^  broad  knowledge 
of  Er.azilian  and  wurld  affairs  He  is  ar- 
ticulate Both  his  atlitudrs  and  per- 
sonality .seem  consistent  with  his  mission 
to  "humanii-e  the  revolution  ' 

"Education,  health  and  welfare — these 
make  the  man  This  i.s  my  procram,"  he 
told  me  He  regards  education  as  a  first 
priority  He  expressed  confidence  that 
primary  educption  w  11  be  available  to 
ail  ch.ldren  .n  4  to  5  year.s  He  appi'ars 
t.-)  bel  eve  that  the  major  ;irobIem  facinK 
Ijriizil  is  secondary  educaiion 

Industrial  development  has  a  high  pri- 
ority with  Costa  e  Silva  Av^are  of  the 
need  for  increased  auricultural  produc- 
tion he  appears  however,  tn  ve'v  this 
as  prlmarilv  a  mattr-r  of  providing  food 
for  interna!  consumption.  Control  of  I'v 
flrition  is  >'  vita!  importance  to  hirn.  An 
annual  rate  of  10  perce.U  is  appaieiUly 
acceptable  He  strongly  endorses  the 
basic  pohcies  of  the  present  govcriunent. 
He  recognizes  that  some  may  'have  to 
be  changed." 


He  obviously  thinks  Brazil  is  in  a  crit- 
ical period  of  rapid  evolution.  His  coun- 
try is,  in  his  judgment,  on  the  threshold 
of  greatness.  He  Is  pragmatic  in  his  eval- 
uation of  Brazil's  limitations  and  prob- 
lems. "We  have  been  through  a  period 
when  there  was  much  to  do  and  many 
laws  had  to  be  written  very  fast,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Costa  e  Silva  expresses  a  strong 
belief  in  free  government.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  further  limitation  of  politi- 
cal rights  after  his  inauguration.  He 
flatly  assured  me  there  would  be  political 
freedom.  He  said:  "There  will  be  no  re- 
turn to  the  old  ways.  There  will  be  a 
new  Constitution.  We  will  have  democ- 
racy." 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  Marshal 
Is  capable  of  providing  the  leadership 
needed  by  Brazil.  He  appears  to  have 
an  excellent  sense  of  public  relations. 
He  apparently  identffles  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  countrymen  and  is  dedicated 
to  their  welfare.  He  appears  to  have  an 
excellent  sense  of  political  timing.  Prior 
to  his  Inauguration,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  secret  of  his  policies  with- 
out alienating  the  man  in  the  street.  He 
arranged  a  highly  successful  world  tour 
in  the  period  between  election  and  inau- 
guration. He  has  enjoyed  an  excellent 
daUy  press  without  involvement  in  the 
coristltutional  or  press  controversies. 

I  gather  from  my  discussions  with 
Brazilians  that  the  new  President  should 
enjoy  substantial  success  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term.  There  are  many 
areas  in  which  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  new  President  to  relax  some  of  the 
more  onerous  restrictions. 

Obviously  the  continuing  inflation  will 
require  major  limitations  on  economic 
freedom.  Interestingly,  had  the  planned 
levels  been  reached,  these  policies  might 
also  have  been  eased.  Even  here  the 
Initial  period  of  adjustment  to  the  harsh 
Impact  on  the  urban  population  has 
passed.  This  was  particularly  acute  last 
year  when  controls  on  rent  and  many 
food  prices  were  lifted.  This  was  a  sig- 
nificant contributor  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

Hopefully,  the  benefits  of  many  of  the 
investment  and  welfare  programs  initi- 
ated in  the  last  3  years  will  become  avail- 
able. For  example,  I  was  told  that  food 
prices  might  well  fall  as  a  result  of  In- 
creasing production  in  1967.  Similarly, 
many  of  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
existing  Industries  have  been  made.  In 
the  words  of  Roberto  Campos,  "the  dirty 
Job  has  been  done  in  coffee."  The  year 
of  diversification  and  adjustment  to  a 
le.ss  favnred  status  has  been  weathered 
by  the  industry. 

On  the  international  scene,  there  are 
two  factors — one  positive  and  one  nega- 
tive— which  the  new  Government  in- 
herits. Foreign  reserves,  as  of  the  first 
of  1967,  were  on  the  order  of  $1  billion, 
one  of  the  highest  levels  since  World 
War  II  On  the  other  hand,  interest  and 
principal  combined  on  foreign  Indebted- 
ne.ss  exceeds  $35  billion — table  2.  Brazil 
is  among  those  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated to  some  degree  that  they  are 
close  to  the  limits  of  their  ability  to  re- 
pay loans.  In  1964  It  was  necessary  to 
reschedule  substantial  numbers  of  inter- 
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national  obligations.  Agam  in  1966,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  cur- 
rent payments.  As  Secretary  Gordon  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  spring,  this  is  a  matter  "we  are 
watching  very  closely."  It  could  provide 
major  problems  for  the  administration. 

Personally,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  restraint  displayed  by  the  Brazil- 
ian people  in  accepting  the  austerity  of 
these  recent  years.  This  willingness  to 
sacrifice  and  accept  almost  Intolerable 
economic  conditions  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  national  spirit.  If  it  persists, 
and  almost  everyone  believes  it  will,  po- 
litical stability  should  be  assured  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  Brazil  of  today 
reminds  me  in  many  ways  of  our  country 
In  the  late  1800's.  The  sense  of  national 
destiny  is  there.  The  same  traces  of  re- 
sentment that  the  world  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  emerging  national  greatness 
exist.  The  willingness  to  move  forward 
as  a  nation,  even  at  substantial  sacriflce, 
is  impressive. 

This  sense  of  kinship  is  a  great  asset 
to  us.  Brazilians  basically  admire  the 
United  States  and  identify  with  us. 
There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  friendship 
for  all  Americans  and  all  that  is  Ameri- 
can. They  will  not  accept  dictation.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  exploitation 
of  their  natural  wealth.  Economic  im- 
periahsm  must  be  avoided.  The  nation 
is  emerging  as  a  major  factor  in  interna- 
tional politics.  It  is  Marshal  Costa  e 
Silva's  hope  and  prediction  that  we  can 
walk  arm  in  arm  as  coequals. 

AGBICTTLTCKS 

Almost  without  exception,  Brazilians 
from  all  sectors  call  for  modernization  of 
agriculture.  Social  scientists  see  the  need 
largely  in  terms  of  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.  Urban 
leaders  see  the  need  as  a  method  of  low- 
ering food  prices,  and,  hopefully,  slow- 
ing the  tide  of  urban  migration.  Econo- 
mists see  the  entry  of  the  rural  sector 
into  the  money  economy  as  creating  the 
Internal  market  required  for  continued 
Industralization, 

Forgotten  for  many  years  in  the  surge 
of  Interest  in  industralization,  agricul- 
ture has  had  priority  in  the  last  3  years — 
table  3.  Warner  Baer,  the  noted  indus- 
trial economist  now  employed  by  the 
Getullo  Vargas  Institute,  told  me : 

The  only  choice  Brazil  has  is  intensive  de- 
velopment of  Its  agricultural  base.     ^ 

This  is  a  principal  objective  of  the  rev- 
olutionary government  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Castello  Branco.  President-elect 
Costa  e  Silva  assured  me  that  these  poli- 
cies will  continue  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

Brazil's  gross  domestic  product,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  population  distribu- 
tion, and  labor  force  demonstrate  the 
Importance  of  agriculture.  This  sector 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  GDP  in  1964, 
30  percent  in  1965,  and  most  experts  told 
me  that  it  may  increase  in  1966. 

Agriculture  traditionally  earns  about 
80  percent  of  Brazil's  foreign  exchange. 
In  1965.  coffee.  44  percent,  and  cotton, 
6  percent  represented  half  of  export 
earnings  of  $1.6  billion.  Sugar  and  cocoa 
accounted  for  another  10  percent — 
table  4. 


Agriculture  pays  for  imports  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  Items  needed  to 
industrialize. 

Official  sources  estimate  54  percent  of 
the  population  lives  in  rural  areas — about 
45.9  million  as  of  January  1,  1967.  Urban 
is  defined  as  any  concentration  over  2,000 
people.  If  a  more  realistic  figure  of  20,000 
Inhabitants  is  used,  the  urban  sector 
drops  to  about  one-third.  This  increases 
the  rural  group  to  56.5  million. 

About  55  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
thought  to  be  actively  engaged  in  agricul- 
tiure.  The  1960  census  reported  11.6  mil- 
lion— table  5.  In  1964,  tixe  number  was 
estimated  to  be  17  million. 

Jerry  Harrington,  president  of  IRI  re- 
search, told  me  that  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  working  force  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. He  pointed  out  that  we  reached 
this  same  point  in  1860,  and  took  100 
years  to  reduce  the  number  to  10  percent. 
For  this  reason,  he  believes  the  only  sen- 
sible approach  to  development  in  Brazil 
is  to  raise  the  income  produced  by  agri- 
culture. This,  in  tiun,  will  finance  addi- 
tional Industrial  development  and  pro- 
vide tax  revenues  to  support  social  Etd- 
vances. 

Most  of  the  people  I  talked  to  spoke 
of  agrarian  reform  and  diversification  of 
agriculture.  I  think  these  two  have  to  be 
handled  separately.  Modernization  and 
diversification  of  agriculture  are  urgently 
needed  to  satisfy  increasing  demand  for 
food.  The  most  efficient  farmers  must  be 
encouraged  to  produce  more. 

It  will  require  substantial  time  and 
money  before  the  social  aspect  agrarian 
reform  can  begin,  as  it  is  hoped  it  can,  to 
contribute  to  more  efficient  land  utiliza- 
tion. The  social  problem  is  also  iu*gent. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  rural  labor 
force  are  wage  earners.  Wages  and  in- 
come are  imbelievably  low.  Vast  numbers 
of  Brazilians — perhaps  more  than  a  third 
of  them— live  in  conditions  of  wretched 
poverty  in  rural  areas.  Pew  own  land. 
More  than  15  million  are  migrant  worii- 
ers  and  their  families.  All  of  the  indicia 
of  poverty  are  here,  Pamilles  are  larger. 
Death  rates  are  higher.  Illiteracy  is  more 
widespread.  EWsease  is  evident  in  pro- 
fusion. Houses  are  poorer.  Education  is 
less  available.  Only  through  face-to-face 
contact  do  these  things  take  on  real 
meaning.  You  begin  to  understand  in- 
fant mortality  and  the  population  ex- 
plosion as  a  mother  tells  of  the  12 
pregnancies  which  gave  her  a  family  of 
five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  barely 
in  his  teens.  A  canefield  worker  gives 
perspective  to  the  pressures  of  day- to- 
day life  as  he  explains  supporting  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  on  less  than  a  dollar  a  day 
in  wages. 

The  tenacity,  Industry,  and  patience  of 
the  people  give  human  dimension  to  the 
meaning  of  agricultural  stagnation.  Both 
the  potential  for  development  and  the 
potential  for  destructive  upheaval  be- 
comes obvious.  It  explains  the  urgency 
with  which  Archbishop  Helder  Camara 
and  Padre  Melo  discussed  with  me  the 
problems  of  rmtil  social  development  In 
the  horttieast. 

It  Is  in  this  framework  that  the  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  must  be  viewed.  There 
Is  a  major  division  of  opinion  regarding 
the    priorities.    Generally,    agronomists 


urge  modernization.  Jerome  Harrington, 
president  of  IRI  Research  Institute,  put 
it  this  way: 

You  have  to  Increafie  production  before 
there  is  anything  to  divide  up. 

Social  scientists,  on  the  other  hand, 
urge  social  development  as  the  first  pri- 
ority. Men  such  as  Padre  Melo  told  me 
that  the  only  way  to  block  communism 
is  through  effective  rural  development 
based  on  agrarian  reform. 

Unfortunately,  the  techniques  of  mod- 
em agriculture  require  less  and  less  labor. 
The  Introduction  of  machinery,  fertil- 
izer, insecticides,  arid  better  land  use  al- 
ways eliminates  direct  Jobs.  Increased 
food  production  is  needed — table  6.  In- 
creased production  of  export  crops  is 
necessary  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
to  sustain  continuing  economic  develop- 
ment. Increased  efficiency  is  needed  in 
both  to  out  prices.  Yet,  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  reach  these  goals  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  social  scientists,  heighten 
the  crisis  in  social  development.  Har- 
rington, on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
the  Jobs  indirectly  created  increase  the 
total  labor  requirements  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  He  points  out  the  need  fpr 
additional  workers  in  packaging  and 
processing.  He  thinks  the  multiplier  eXr 
feet  of  fertilizers  is  great.  Jobs  are 
created  in- sales  and  distribution.  There 
are  Jobs  in  transiwrtation  and  in  the 
manufacturing  plants.  Spreading  equip- 
ment must  be  built.  Bags  have  to  be 
manufactured.  There  are  numerous  other 
subsidiary  industries  which  profit. 

Despite  the  contribution  of  agriculture 
to  economic  growth,  very  little  reinvest- 
ment has  occurred.  The  tradition  of  agri- 
culture in  Brazil  is  described  as  extrac- 
tive by  the  specialists  with  whom  I 
talked.  Land  is  cultivated  until  its  nat- 
ural fertility  is  gone.  Then  it  is  aban- 
doned for  new  frontiers.  Eroded,  all-but- 
useless  land  is  then  occupied  by  sub- 
sistence farmers.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  crops  which  have  moved 
south  from  the  northeast  2,000  miles  to 
Sao, Paulo  and  Parana  in  the  last  400 
years. 

This  has  fostered  a  cash  crop  men- 
tality. General  conditions  are  so  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  that  it  is  posslWe  to 
cultivate  highly  profitable  crops,  with 
little  effort.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  livestock 
are  typical.  Initial  plantings  provide 
many  harvests.  Little  if  any  attention  is 
required  in  between  harvest.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  low  productivity.  Today 
cattle  production  is  treated  in  much  the 
same  way.  Brazilian  herds  are  80  percent 
of  the  U.S.  figure — stable  7.  Productivity 
is  well  under  one-fifth  the  U.S.  return — 
table  8. 

Agricultural  practices  are  generally 
archaic.  Productivity  is  about  one-third 
of  that  in  the  United  States.  Three  mil- 
lion farms  use  107,000  tractors  as  op- 
posed to  the  United  States,  where  3.7 
million  farms  use  4.6  mlUion  tractors. 
The  1960  census  reported  only  1  million 
plows  in  Brazil.  Surprisingly  little  use  is 
made  of  horses  and  oxen.  The  predomi- 
nant practice  is  hand-tool  farming.  The 
use  of  Insecticides  is  minimal.  Fertiliza- 
tion rates  are  10.21  kilograms  per  hec- 
tares, or  about  one-fifth  those  in  the 
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President  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, when  In  Joint  session. 

The  Oovemors  of  the  States  are 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  Three 
Senators  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
from  each  State.  Members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  are  elected  in  an  un- 
specified manner  on  the  basis  of  one  for 
each  300.000.  up  to  25  per  State.  In  those 
States  entitled  to  more  than  25  deputies, 
additional  representation  Is  based  on 
one  million  Inhabitants.  All  States  are 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  seven  d»pu- 
tles.  The  method  of  representation  is  to 
be  decided  by  Congress  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Many  people 
believe  that  an  effort  will  be  n-ade  to 
substitute  the  district  ."system  tor  the 
present  statewide  proportional  represen- 
tation system. 

Another  Important  provision  designed 
to  Increase  political  stability  relates  to 
political  parties.  Elaborate  regulations 
govern  their  operation.  Additional  par- 
ties can  be  formed.  To  establish  a  new 
party  it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  10 
percent  of  those  voting  In  the  last  elec- 
tion distributed  throughout  two-thirds 
of  the  States  with  not  less  than  7  per- 
cent in  each  State,  support  the  new 
party.  In  addition,  10  percent  of  the  dep- 
uties in  not  less  than  one- third  of  the 
States  and  10  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  must  be  members. 

The  Constitution  incorporates  the 
concept  of  suspension  of  individual 
political  rights  for  a  period  of  2  to  10 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  "tries"  the 
Issue  on  an  application  made  by  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  general.  Military  courts 
are  granted  Jurisdiction  to  try  civilians 
for  certain  offenses  against  "the  na- 
tional security."  Convictions  are  appeal- 
able to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  powerful 
Presidency  Is  established.  He  may  de- 
clare a  state  of  siege  up  to  20  days  The 
decree  must  be  "submitted"  to  Congress 
within  5  days.  Decree  legislation  is  per- 
mitted when  Congress  is  in  adjourn- 
ment. He  may  suspend  the  Congress  In 
matters  affecting  the  national  security 
and  economic  policy,  he  may  submit 
legislation  which,  if  not  acted  upon 
within  a  specified  time,  automatically 
becomes  law.  He  originates  all  money 
bills,  which  may  be  reduced  but  not  en- 
larged by  Congress. 

Amendments  can  be  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  or  the  legisla- 
tures of  one-half  of  the  States.  Approval 
requires  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress 
on  two  readings.  The  long,  minutely 
detailed  docimient  is  very  specific.  It  es- 
tablishes protections  for  'civil  rights" 
which  are  prescribed  by  law  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  promises  liberal  benefits  for 
labor.  It  establishes  economic  and  .social 
reforms.  The  tax  powers  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments  are  established. 

The  authoritarian  departures  from  the 
more  liberal  1946  Constitution  have  been 
the  basis  for  widespread  criticism.  One 
hundred  and  six  administration  deputies 
filed  a  petition  calling  for  amendment 
provisions  governing  state  of  siege  and 
decree  laws,  the  day  it  was  adopted.  They 
announced  that  they  would  attempt  to 
amend  these  sections  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  convenes.  Liberal  elements  gen- 


erally have  expressed  concern  that  Pres- 
idential powers  can  be  used  to  establish 
a  dictatorship. 

Former  President  Castelo  Branco  vig- 
orously defended  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  Constitution.  It  Is  his  belief  that  the 
document  establishes  the  powers  needed 
to  govern  his  country  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment. He  has  said  that  It  Is  less 
restrictive  than  that  of  the  West  German 
Republic.  He  believes  It  Is  a  democratic 
charter.         ' 

Most  Brazilians  told  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  an  excellent 
working  base  for  the  new  Costa  e  Silva 
administration.  Most  of  the  harsh  and 
unpopular  measures  have  been  enacted. 
The  austerity  program  required  to  con- 
trol inflation  is  identified  with  Planning 
Minister  Roberto  Campos.  He  retired 
from  the  Government  with  Castelo 
Branco.  The  incoming  President,  a  pro- 
fessional soldier,  has  not  been  involved 
publicly  In  pobtics.  He  has  avoided  the 
bitter  economic,  social,  and  political  con- 
troversies of  the  postwar  years.  He  suc- 
ceeds a  President  described  by  all  as  In- 
different to  public  relations.  One  Brazil- 
ian told  me  that  he  honestly  believes 
Castelo  Branco  enjoys  being  unpopular. 
He  is  Spartan  and  reserved.  Costa  e  Silva 
is  much  more  a  man  of  the  people.  As 
one  person  put  It  'He  looks  like  people." 
He  enjoys  the  crowds.  He  has  the  politi- 
cian's love  of  popularity.  He  appears  to 
be  adept  at  pubUc  relations.  Costa  e  Silva 
proclaims  his  general  intention  to  "hu- 
manize" the  revolution. 

I  saw  the  incoming  President  just  days 
before  he  left  Brazil  on  a  world  tour  His 
temporary  oCBce  was  in  an  apartment  in 
Copacabana.  loaned  to  him  by  a  friend. 
The  I'urnishings  were  modest.  His  staff 
was  small  and  drawn  primarily  from  the 
military.  By  our  standards,  security 
measures  seemed  minimal. 

We  met  informally,  seated  around  a 
cocktail  table.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Jack  Wyant.  of  USIS.  who  served  as  an 
excellent  mterpreter.  Interestingly,  the 
then  President-elect  made  no  provision 
for  his  own  interpreter  He  is  voluble  and 
tends  to  dominate  a  conversation.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  the  qualities  that  typify 
those  who  emeree  as  leaders  of  the  ereat 
nations  He  maniffsts  broad  knowledge 
of  BrAzilian  and  world  affairs  He  is  ar- 
ticulsite  Both  his  attitudes  and  per- 
sonality seem  consistent  with  his  mission 
to    "humani/e  the  revolution." 

"Education,  health  and  welfare — these 
make  the  man  This  is  my  proKram,"  he 
told  me  He  regards  education  as  a  first 
priority  He  e.\prci;sed  confidence  that 
prlmTy  education  will  be  available  to 
ail  children  .n  4  to  5  years.  He  appears 
f-)  bel  eve  that  the  major  problem  facina 
r.razii  is  secnjidary  educafion 

Industrial  de.i.lapment  has  a  high  pri- 
ority with  Costa  e  Silva  Aware  of  the 
need  for  increased  a-'rlcultural  produc- 
tion he  appears  however,  to  v:e\v  this 
as  prlniarilv  a  matter  of  providi.og  food 
for  internal  cDnsumption.  Control  of  in- 
flation IS  jf  vital  importance  to  him.  An 
annual  rate  of  10  perce.it  is  apparently 
acceptable.  He  strongly  endorses  Uie 
ba.sic  policies  of  the  present  t?ovcrnnient. 
He  recognizes  that  some  may  "have  to 
be  changed." 


He  obviously  thinks  Brazil  is  In  a  crit- 
ical period  of  rapid  evolution.  His  coun- 
try Is.  in  his  judgment,  on  the  threshold 
of  greatness.  He  Is  pragmatic  In  his  eval- 
uation of  Brazil's  limitations  and  prob- 
lems. "We  have  been  through  a  period 
when  there  was  much  to  do  and  many 
laws  had  to  be  written  very  fast,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Costa  e  Silva  expresses  a  strong 
belief  in  free  government.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  further  limitation  of  politi- 
cal rights  after  his  inauguration.  He 
flatly  assured  me  there  would  be  political 
freedom.  He  said:  "There  will  be  no  re- 
turn to  the  old  ways.  There  will  be  a 
new  Constitution.  We  will  have  democ- 
racy." 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  Marshal 
Is  capable  of  providing  the  leadership 
needed  by  Brazil.  He  appears  to  have 
an  excellent  sense  of  public  relations. 
He  apparently  identifies  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  countrymen  and  is  dedicated 
to  their  welfare.  He  appears  to  have  an 
excellent  sense  of  political  timing.  Prior 
to  his  Inauguration,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  secret  of  his  policies  with- 
out alienating  the  man  in  the  street.  He 
arranged  a  highly  successful  world  tour 
In  the  period  between  election  and  Inau- 
guration. He  has  enjoyed  an  excellent 
daily  press  without  Involvement  in  the 
constitutional  or  press  controversies. 

I  gather  from  my  discussions  with 
Brazilians  that  the  new  President  should 
enjoy  substantial  success  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term.  There  are  many 
areas  In  which  It  should  be  possible  for 
the  new  President  to  relax  some  of  the 
more  onerous  restrictions. 

Obviously  the  continuing  inflation  will 
require  major  limitations  on  economic 
freedom.  Interestingly,  had  the  planned 
levels  been  reached,  these  policies  might 
also  have  been  eased.  E}ven  here  the 
Initial  period  of  adjustment  to  the  harsh 
Impact  on  the  urban  population  has 
passed.  This  was  particularly  acute  last 
year  when  controls  on  rent  and  many 
food  prices  were  lifted.  This  was  a  sig- 
nificant contributor  to  the  Increase  In 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

Hopefully,  the  benefits  of  many  of  the 
investment  and  welfare  programs  initi- 
ated in  the  last  3  years  will  become  avail- 
able. For  example,  I  was  told  that  food 
prices  might  well  fall  as  a  result  of  In- 
creasing production  In  1967.  Similarly, 
many  of  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
existing  industries  have  been  made.  In 
tiie  words  of  Roberto  Campos,  "the  dirty 
job  has  been  done  in  coffee."  The  year 
of  diversification  and  adjustment  to  a 
le.ss  favored  status  has  been  weathered 
by  the  Industry. 

On  the  International  scene,  there  &ie 
two  factors — one  positive  and  one  nega- 
tive— which  tlie  new  Goverrunent  in- 
lierits.  Foreign  reserves,  as  of  the  first 
of  1967.  were  on  the  order  of  $1  billion, 
one  of  the  highest  levels  since  World 
War  II  On  the  other  hand.  Interest  and 
principal  combined  on  foreign  Indebted- 
ness exceeds  $3.5  billion — table  2.  Brazil 
is  among  those  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated to  some  degree  that  they  are 
close  to  the  limits  of  their  ability  to  re- 
pay loans.  In  1964  it  was  necessary  to 
reschedule  substantial  numbers  of  inter- 
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national  obligations.  Again  in  1966,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  cur- 
rent payments.  As  Secretary  Gordon  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  spring,  this  is  a  matter  "we  are 
watching  very  closely."  It  could  provide 
major  problems  for  the  administration. 

Personally.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  restraint  displayed  by  the  Brazil- 
ian people  in  accepting  the  austerity  of 
these  recent  years.  This  willingness  to 
sacrifice  and  accept  almost  intolerable 
economic  conditions  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  national  spirit.  If  It  persists, 
and  almost  everyone  believes  it  will,  po- 
litical stability  should  be  assured  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  Brazil  of  today 
reminds  me  in  many  ways  of  our  coimtry 
In  the  late  1800's.  The  sense  of  national 
destiny  is  there.  The  same  traces  of  re- 
sentment that  the  world  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  emerging  national  greatness 
exist.  The  willingness  to  move  forward 
as  a  nation,  even  at  substantial  sacrifice, 
is  impressive. 

This  sense  of  kinship  is  a  great  asset 
to  us.  Brazilians  basically  admire  the 
United  States  and  identify  with  us. 
There  Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  friendship 
for  all  Americans  and  all  that  is  Ameri- 
can. They  will  not  accept  dictation.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  exploitation 
of  their  natural  wealth.  Economic  im- 
perialism must  be  avoided.  The  nation 
is  emerging  as  a  major  factor  in  interna- 
tional politics.  It  is  Marshal  Costa  e 
Sllva's  hope  and  prediction  that  we  can 
walk  arm  in  arm  as  coequals. 

AORICtn.TUBX 

Almost  without  exception,  Brazilians 
from  all  sectors  call  for  modernization  of 
agriculture.  Social  scientists  see  the  need 
largely  In  terms  of  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.  Urban 
leaders  see  the  need  as  a  method  of  low- 
ering food  prices,  and,  hopefully,  slow- 
ing the  tide  of  urban  migration.  Econo- 
mists see  the  entry  of  the  rural  sector 
into  the  money  economy  as  creating  the 
internal  market  required  for  continued 
Industrallzation. 

Forgotten  for  many  years  in  the  surge 
of  Interest  in  industrallzation,  agricul- 
ture has  had  priority  In  the  last  3  years — 
table  3.  Warner  Baer,  the  noted  indus- 
trial economist  now  employed  by  the 
Getullo  Vargas  Institute,  told  me : 

The  only  choice  Brazil  has  is  Intenfilve  de- 
velopment of  Its  agricultural  base. 

This  is  a  principal  objective  of  the  rev- 
olutionary government  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Castello  Branco.  President-elect 
Costa  e  Silva  assured  me  that  these  poli- 
cies will  continue  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

Brazil's  gross  domestic  product,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  population  distribu- 
tion, and  lalxjr  force  demonstrate  the 
Importance  of  agriculture.  This  sector 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  GDP  in  1964, 
30  percent  in  1965,  and  most  experts  told 
me  that  it  may  Incresise  in  1966. 

Agriculture  traditionally  earns  about 
80  percent  of  Brazil's  foreign  exchange. 
In  1965,  coffee.  44  percent,  and  cotton, 
6  percent  represented  half  of  export 
earnings  of  $1.6  billion.  Sugar  and  cocoa 
accounted  for  another  10  percent — 
table  4. 


Agriculture  pays  for  imports  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  items  needed  to 
industrialize. 

Official  sources  estimate  54  percent  of 
the  population  lives  in  rural  areas — about 
45.9  million  as  of  January  1,  1967.  Urban 
is  defined  as  any  concentration  over  2,000 
people.  If  a  more  realistic  figure  of  20,000 
inhabitants  Is  used,  the  urban  sector 
drops  to  about  one-Uilrd.  This  increases 
the  rural  group  to  56.5  million. 

About  55  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
thought  to  be  actively  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  1960  census  reported  11.6  mil- 
lion—table 5.  In  1964,  the  ntimber  was 
estimated  to  be  17  million. 

Jerry  Harringrton,  president  of  IRI  re- 
search, told  me  that  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  working  force  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. He  pointed  out  that  we  reached 
this  same  point  in  1860,  and  took  100 
years  to  reduce  the  number  to  10  percent. 
For  this  reason,  he  believes  the  only  sen- 
sible approach  to  development  in  Brazil 
is  to  raise  the  Income  produced  by  agri- 
culture. This,  in  turn,  will  finance  addi- 
tional indiistrial  development  and  pro- 
vide tax  revenues  to  support  social  ad- 
vances. 

Most  of  the  people  I  talked  to  spoke 
of  agrarian  reform  and  diversification  of 
agriculture.  I  think  these  two  have  to  be 
handled  separately.  Modernization  Eind 
diversification  of  agriculture  are  urgently 
needed  to  satisfy  increasing  demand  for 
food.  The  most  efficient  farmers  must  be 
encouraged  to  produce  more. 

It  will  require  substantial  time  and 
money  before  the  social  aspect  agrarian 
reform  can  begin,  as  it  is  hoped  it  can,  to 
contribute  to  more  efficient  land  utiliza- 
tion. The  social  problem  Is  also  urgent. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  rural  labor 
force  are  wage  earners.  Wages  and  in- 
come are  imbelievably  low.  Vast  nimibers 
of  Brazilians — perhaps  more  than  a  third 
of  them— live  in  conditions  of  wretched 
poverty  in  rural  areas.  Pew  own  land. 
More  than  15  million  are  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families.  All  of  the  indicia 
of  poverty  are  here.  Families  are  larger. 
Death  rates  are  higher.  Illiteracy  is  more 
widespread.  Disease  is  evident  in  pro- 
fusion. Houses  are  poorer.  Education  is 
less  available.  Only  through  face-to-face 
contact  do  these  things  take  on  real 
meaning.  You  begin  to  understand  in- 
fant mortality  and  the  population  ex- 
plosion as  a  mother  tells  of  the  12 
pregnancies  which  gave  her  a  family  of 
five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  barely 
in  his  teens.  A  canefield  worker  gives 
perspective  to  the  pressures  of  day-to- 
day life  as  he  explains  supporting  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  on  less  than  a  dollar  a  day 
in  wages. 

The  tenacity,  industry,  and  patience  of 
the  people  give  human  dimension  to  the 
meaning  of  agricultural  stagnation.  Both 
the  potential  for  development  and  the 
potential  for  destructive  upheaval  be- 
comes obvious.  It  explains  the  urgency 
with  which  Archbishop  Helder  Camara 
and  Padre  Melo  discussed  with  me  the 
problems  of  rural  social  development  in 
the  northeast. 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  the  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  must  be  viewed.  There 
is  a  major  division  of  <H>inion  regarding 
the    priorities.    Generally,    agronomists 


urge  modernization.  Jerome  Harrington, 
president  of  IRI  Research  Institute,  put 
it  this  way: 

You  have  to  Increase  production  before 
there  Is  anything  to  divide  up. 

Social  scientists,  on  the  other  hand, 
urge  social  development  as  the  first  pri- 
ority. Men  such  as  Padre  Melo  told  me 
that  the  only  way  to  block  communism 
is  through  effective  rural  development 
based  on  agrarian  reform. 

Unfortimately,  the  techniques  of  mod- 
em agriculture  require  less  and  less  labor. 
The  Introduction  of  machinery,  fertil- 
izer, insecticides,  and  better  land  use  al- 
ways eliminates  direct  Jobs.  Increased 
food  production  is  needed — table  6.  In- 
creased production  of  export  crops  Is 
necessary  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
to  sustain  continuing  economic  develop- 
ment. Increased  efficiency  is  needed  in 
both  to  cut  prices.  Yet,  the  measures  nec^ 
essary  to  reach  these  goals  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  social  scientists,  heighten 
the  crisis  in  social  development.  Har- 
rington, on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
the  Jobs  indirectly  created  increase  the 
total  labor  requirements  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  He  points  out  the  need  for 
additional  workers  in  packaging  and 
processing.  He  thinks  the  multiplier  efr 
feet  of  fertilizers  is  great.  Jobs  are 
created  In  sales  and  distribution.  There 
are  Jobs  in  transportation  and  in  the 
manufacturing  plants.  Spreading  equip- 
ment must  be  built.  Bags  have  to  ,be 
manufactured.  There  are  numerous  other 
subsidiary  Industries  which  profit. 

Despite  the  contribution  of  agriculture 
to  economic  growth,  very  little  reinvest- 
ment has  occurred.  The  tradition  of  agri- 
cultture  in  Brazil  is  described  as  extrac- 
tive by  the  specialists  with  whom  I 
talked.  Land  is  cultivated  until  its  nat- 
ural fertility  is  gone.  Then  it  is  aban- 
doned for  new  frontiers.  Eroded,  all-but- 
useless  land  is  then  occupied  by  sub- 
sistence farmers.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  crops  which  have  moved 
sooth  from  the  northeast  2,000  miles  to 
Sao, Paulo  and  Parana  in  the  last  400 
years. 

This  has  fostered  a  cash  crop  men- 
tality. General  conditions  are  so  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  that  it  is  possiWe  to 
cultivate  highly  profitable  crops,  with 
little  effort.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  livestock 
are  typical.  Initial  plantings  provide 
many  harvests.  Little  if  any  attention  is 
required  in  between  harvest.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  low  productivity.  Today 
cattle  production  is  treated  in  much  the 
same  way.  Brazilian  herds  are  80  percent 
of  the  U.S.  figure— table  7.  Productivity 
is  well  under  one-fifth  the  U.S.  retiuTi — 
table  8. 

Agrictiltural  practices  are  generally 
Archaic.  Productivity  is  about  one-third 
of  that  in  the  United  States.  Three  mil- 
lion farms  use  107,000  tractors  as  op- 
posed to  the  United  States,  where  3.7 
million  farms  use  4.6  million  tractors. 
The  1960  census  reported  only  1  million 
plows  in  Brazil.  Surprisingly  little  use  Is 
made  of  horses  and  oxen.  The  predomi- 
nant practice  Is  hand-tool  farming.  The 
use  of  Insecticides  Is  minimal.  Fertiliza- 
tion rates  are  10.21  kilograms  per  hec- 
tares, or  about  one-fifth  those  In  the 
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United  States,  and  one  twenty-seventh 
those  In  Japan.  There  Is  one  agronomist 
for  each  2,200  farmers,  and  one  veteri- 
narian for  each  65.000  head  of  cattle. 

Oood  management  practices,  such  as 
crop  rotation,  contour  plowing,  and  irri- 
gation, are  only  beginning  to  be  used. 

Farm  to  market  roads  are  rarely  all- 
weather  roads,  and  many  communities 
are  in  Isolated  areas  of  the  nation  ac- 
cessible only  by  very  e.xpenslve.  long-haul 
truck  transportation.  Not  only  Is  the  na- 
tion vast,  but  historic  tendencies  to  open 
new  land  In  preference  to  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  that  in  use  has  pushed  the 
production  centers  farther  and  farther 
from  the  consumer.  IRI  officials  told  me 
that  the  wholesale  price  of  rice  grown 
In  the  frontier  area  was  sometimes  equal 
to  the  eoet  of  transportation- 
Storage,  the  traditional  method  of 
maintaining  even  supplies  and  fair 
prices,  la  a  complex  problem.  Brazil,  as 
one  agronomlsrt  told  me,  is  an  "Insect's 
paradise"  because  of  Its  year-round 
wann  climate.  The  weevil  is  particularly 
virulent.  Grains  are  Invaded  almost  Im- 
mediately and  subject  to  spoilage  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Very  few  grain  elevators 
exist.  A  projection  of  requirements  made 
In  IMO  for  the  decade  called  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $596  million  for  ofT-farm 
stonige.  A  fraction  of  the  estimate  is 
for  related  needs  for  seed  storage  and 
feed  processing  plants.  See  table  9.  Even 
the  most  primitive  kind  of  storage  bins 
are  rare.  A  program  instituted  in  1964 
resulted  In  the  construction  of  30.000 
simple  on-farm  corncrlbs  with  a  capac- 
ity of  only  240.000  tons — about  2  per- 
cent of  annual  production.  Crops  which 
are  not  sold  Immediately  are  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  elements,  often  on  the 
ground.  Obviously,  this  leads  to  artifi- 
cially low  prices  to  the  producer.  The 
fortunate  few  who  have  the  capital  to 
build  adequate  storage  facilities  can  buy 
up  the  crop  at  these  prices  and  then  en- 
Joy  the  high  profits  brought  by  retail 
prices  In  times  of  short  supply. 

Moreover,  the  entire  food  distribution 
system  is  outmoded.  Pew  supermarkets 
exist.  Most  outlets  are  small  Independ- 
ents usually  selling  dry  goods,  green 
groceries  or  meats.  Refrigeration,  even 
In  the  retail  store,  is  relatively  rare. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
farmers  markets,  and  these  are  of  an- 
cient construction  and  far  too  small  to 
service  the  large  metropolitan  areas  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Annual  crop  loss  Is  estimated  at  25  to 
30  percent  of  production  as  a  resiilt  of 
this  Inefficient  marketing  system.  In 
1984,  there  was  a  surplus  of  2  million 
tons  of  com;  yet  less  than  a  third  of 
this  amount  was  exported — table  10.  The 
value  of  this  loss  alone  was  $120  million. 
Father  Lelslng,  director  of  Carttas  food 
distribution,  told  me  that  perhaps  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  annual  rice 
crop — table  11 — fails  to  reach  the  mar- 
ket. Brazil  probably  loses  large  quanti- 
ties of  cereals  desperately  needed  by 
food-deficient  nations.  Salvage  of  these 
crops  would  serve  humanitarian  pur- 
poses while  increasing  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

In  April  1964,  agriciUture  credit  was 
scarce.  The  extension  service  was  far 


too  small  and  agrarian  reform  was  little 
more  than  a  political  slogan.  To  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  rural  sector  a 
"policy  of  rural  development"  was 
adopted.  Its  objectives  are — 

First.  To  supply  food  requirements 
for  industrial  growth. 

Second.  To  increase  e.xport  earnings 
of  the  sector; 

Third.  To  create  an  internal  consum- 
er market:  and 

Fourth    To  stem   urban  migration. 

The  long  overdue  revision  of  the  credit 
system  was  perhaps  the  most  far-reach- 
ing development. 

I  spoke  at  length  with  Jose  Rlbamar, 
who  was  Introduced  as  "the  father  of 
agricultural  credit  in  Brazil."  He  traced 
Its  history  for  me. 

Prior  to  1964,  less  than  12  percent  of 
Brazil's  farmers  were  served  almost  ex- 
clusively by  conventional  banking 
sources.  There  was  little  dealer  credit. 
Private  capital  was  not  available  for 
agricultural  Investment.  About  95  per- 
cent of  this  credit  was  handled  through 
the  500  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Brsizll. 
The  Government  owns  51  percent  of  its 
stock,  but  It  functions  like  any  other 
bank  Agricultural  credit  was  available 
as  a  result  of  official  credit  policy  deci- 
sions. The  remaining  5  percent  was  han- 
dled through  three  national,  eight  state, 
and  a  few  private  banks  This  also  was 
available  because  of  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Ooverrunent.  A  Oovemment  organiza- 
tion known  as  ABCAR — Assoclacao 
Brasllera  do  Credlto  e  Asslstencla 
Rural — functioned  as  a  combination 
credit-extension  service  operation,  but 
only  In  eight  states.  Some  credit  was 
available  through  state  agencies. 

On  July  14,  1964,  CNCR — Coordenacao 
Naclonal  de  Credlto  Rural — was  estab- 
lished under  RIbamar's  direction.  In  con- 
junction with  AID.  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  a  new  Federal  program  pro- 
ceeded along  with  emergency  loan  ac- 
tivity. 

The  plarming  phase  led  to  the  enact- 
ment by  the  National  Congress  of  the  na- 
tional agricultural  credit  law  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1965.  This  is  a  five-phase  program 
to  provide  commercial  rural  credit, 
supervised  credit,  and  credit  to  support 
cooperatives,  minimum  price  supports 
and  land  reform.  The  responsibilit.v  for 
carrying  out  the  program  lies  with  the 
newly  created  Central  Bank  and  is  ad- 
ministered through  GERCI— Managing 
Agency  for  Rural  and  Industrial  Cred- 
It — which  Rlbamar  now  heads. 

The  operating  phase  of  the  program 
remained  with  CNCR.  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  GERCI.  as  SURAL — Subger- 
encla  do  Credlto  Rural.  By  November  7. 
1966.  this  section  had  outstanding  96,000 

*ns  to  small  and  medium-size  farms 
resenting  more  than  $60  million.  This 
support  Is  principally  for  food  and  live- 
stock production 

The  principal  impact  of  the  program 
Ls  its  rediscount  operation.  This  is  still 
centered  on  the  agricultural  credit  sec- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Brazil — CREAI — 
table  12.  Under  the  new  laws,  GERCI  is 
empowered  to  stimulate  additional  con- 
ventional credit.  This  is  accomplished 
through  a  dual  approach    Certain  per- 


centages of  the  reserves  of  the  banking 
industry  must  be  committed  to  agricul- 
tural credit.  In  the  past,  this  credit  was 
orily  available  to  large  farmers.  The  situ- 
ation, hopefully,  is  improving  for  smaller 
farmers.  Additional  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  banks  on  a  redis- 
count basis,  but  only  on  a  matching 
basis. 

While  this  is  a  marked  Improvement, 
there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Additional 
funds  available  to  GERCI  are  less  than 
$100  million.  Including  loans  still  being 
negotiated  with  the  World  Bank.  Agri- 
cultural credit  has  never  l)een  adequate. 
In  1963,  total  rural  credit  amounted  to 
orUy  5  percent  of  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural output.  Seventy-five  percent  of  this 
was  working  capital  concentrated  in  the 
five  prosperous  southern  states.  Only  7 
percent  was  extended  to  farmers  owning 
100  acres  or  less.  That  year,  a  little  over 
400.000  loans  provided  credit  to  about 
10  percent  of  farm  operators  through- 
out Brazil.  These  loans,  incidentally.  In- 
clude about  94  percent  of  tractor  fi- 
nancing under  a  special  program  of  gov- 
ernment guarantees  of  4-year  loans. 

Comprehensive  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Implementation  of  all 
phases  of  the  agricultural  credit  law. 
Funding  Is  not  available  for  most  of  the 
programs.  SURAL  works  through  co-ops 
wherever  possible.  The  National  Cooper- 
ative Bank  has  been  revitalized  after 
long  years  of  negligible  activity.  Under 
new  administration  in  1965,  It  tripled 
the  previous  year's  activities,  making 
520  loans  totaling  about  $21.5  million.  In 
1966  it  Ls  expected  to  double  that. 

Interestingly,  Rlbamar  rejected  a  sur- 
vey recommendation  that  he  create  an  in- 
dependent system  of  Government-owned 
banks.  He  elected  instead  to  strengthen 
the  existing  private  system  of  more  than 
6,000  branch  banks.  They  are  the  lending 
and  servicing  organizations  He  has  en- 
couraged the  banks  to  hire  more  agri- 
cultural credit  personnel.  He  hopes  to 
initiate  a  formal  training  program  for 
such  technicians.  He  hopes  to  encourage 
lending  by  the  private  sector. 

A  second  move  to  channel  capital  Into 
the  agricultural  sector  was  a  reversal 
of  earlier  pricing  policies.  For  20  years, 
Brazilian  governments  have  imposed 
artificially  low  retail  prices  on  most  basic 
foods.  Tailored  to  placate  the  urban  pop- 
ulation, these  policies  have  nourished, 
if  not  fostered,  many  contemporary 
problems.  A  clear  result  has  been  disin- 
terest in  food  production.  Accordingly, 
in  1964  the  new  administration  moved 
to  eliminate  price  controls  and  establish 
minimum  price  supports  as  a  production 
stimulus  By  the  end  of  1966  all  major 
food  crops  were  both  price  supported— 
table  13 — and  decontrolled.  Beef  was 
scheduled  for  decontrol  in  January  1967. 
In  1965.  the  Government  entered  the 
market  and  made  substantial  purchases 
as  a  part  of  the  new  program. 

Funding  of  this  program  Is  also  s 
problem.  In  1965.  crop  loans  were  re- 
stricted to  80  percent  on  warehouse- 
stored  commodities  and  60  percent  on 
those  stored  on  the  farm.  Thus,  the  bur- 
den of  the  program  was  largely  at  har- 
vesttlme.  As  a  result,  the  Government 
bought  heavily.  For  example,  it  acquired 
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30  million  60-kilo  bags  of  rice — nearly 
one-third  of  the  crop. 

The  program  is  administered  through 
the  Commission  for  Financing  Produc- 
tion, which  also  operates  through  Bank 
of  Brazil.  By  law,  the  agency  must  an- 
nounce minimum  prices  60  days  before 
planting,  with  adjustments  armounced 
30  days  before  harvest. 

Again  In  1966,  It  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish loans  on  a  sliding  scale,  between 
80  and  100  percent  depending  on  market 
price.  The  Impact  of  the  program  on  Gov- 
ernment finances  Is  as  yet  unknown. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  food  prices,  which  may  have  curtailed 
consumption.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease in  overall  production  will  vary  by 
crop.  Production  experts  told  me  that 
rice  production  will  be  less  than  1965. 
They  believe  that  the  high  market  prices 
of  other  crops,  greatly  exceeding  sup- 
port prices,  will  reduce  Government 
purchases. 

The  extension  service,  while  small  in 
1964,  was  well  organized.  Formal  author- 
ity for  extension  work  lies  with  ABCAR, 
which  was  established  in  1949.  Lack  of 
personnel  and  funds  had  limited  its 
scope  to  about  six  states,  largely  in  the 
south.  In  these  states  it  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Amer- 
ican specialists  in  Brazil. 

By  1966,  the  program  had  expanded  to 
18  States.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  municiplos — counties — are  serviced 
by  Its  personnel.  These  areas  represent 
over  35  percent  of  the  rural  population 
of  the  states  In  which  the  program  func- 
tions. There  are  1,236  employees,  of 
whom  76.5  percent  are  university  grad- 
uates. In  the  northeast — eight  States — 
the  affiliates  are  known  as  ANCAR, 
which  has  a  total  of  563  employees — 
table  14. 

AID  officials  are  particularly  impressed 
with  the  program  In  the  state  of  Mlnas 
Oerals.  The  experience  gained  in  this 
program  is  being  used  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  national  program.  This 
state  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  three 
rural  universities,  which  are  a  bulwark 
of  the  revltalizatlon  program. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  measure  of 
extension  work  being  carried  on  in  every 
state  in  Brazil,  by  other  agencies.  The 
critical  shortage  in  the  program  is  per- 
sonnel. Correcting  this  deficiency  is  a 
long-term  education  problem.  There  are 
at  present  In  Brazil  more  openings  In 
agricultural  schools  than  students.  Sta- 
tistics are  in  conflict.  Official  Brazilian 
sources  state  that  there  were  in  1963 
only  7,800  students  enrolled  in  schools 
with  space  for  more  than  20,000  stu- 
dents. The  school  census  for  1965  re- 
ports a  total  of  12,878  students  in  all 
secondary  agricultural  schools.  AID  es- 
timates are  more  optimistic,  reporting 
9.000  students  in  1962  and  15,000  in  1965. 
In  any  event,  Brazilian  officials  at  all 
levels  expressed  concern  to  me  over  the 
lack  of  public  Interest  in  agricultural 
training  at  any  level.  In  fact,  one  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  rearrange  vocational 
curriculiun  so  that  high  school  gradu- 
ates would  not  be  prepared  for  college 
entrance.  This,  he  said,  would  force 
them  to  work  in  their  specialty. 

Another  official  told  me  that  there  is  a 


strong  prejudice  against  use  of  lower 
level  graduates  in  extension  work.  There 
Jobs  have  been  filled  traditionally  by 
graduate  agronomists.  Apparently,  there 
la  little  desire  to  "make  do"  with  the 
technicians  who  are  available.  This  Is 
particularly  unfortunate  because  uni- 
versity facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  there  were  13,000  agrono- 
mists in  1958.  In  1960,  they  said  the 
shortage  was  nearly  5,000.  U.S.  officials 
told  me  that  this  shortage  will  increase. 
They  estimate  that  the  requirements  for 
agronomists  will  be  Increased  by  10,000 
to  11,000  by  1970.  Universities,  even  with 
planned  expajislon,  will  graduate  only 
5,000  in  the  same  period — table  15. 

Obviously  this  will  leave  a  critical 
shortage  in  the  field.  There  seems  little 
alternative  to  filling  this  gap  with  per- 
sonnel trained  in  the  high  schools  and 
other  stopgap  programs. 

Fortunately,  policy  seems  to  be  di- 
rected along  these  lines.  Agronomists,  as 
well  as  the  state  secretaries  of  education 
Jn  Pernambuco  and  Quanabara,  told  me 
of  Increased  emphasis  on  agricultural 
vocational  training  in  secondary  plan- 
ning. Members  of  the  federal  secondary 
planning  team  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion told  me  the  same  thing. 

The  short-term  policies  have  been  di- 
rected to  rapid  increase  in  stopgap  train- 
ing, short  courses  and  other  methods  of 
achieving  the  "demonstration"  approach. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  leader- 
ship concept,  under  which  successful 
farmers  are  asked  to  plant  demonstra- 
tion plots  to  disseminate  new  techniques. 

In  Recife  I  visited  one  of  the  principal 
training  faculties  ci  ABCAR/ANCAR. 
Cetreino  is  the  regional  extension 
service  training  center  for  the  northeast. 
Founded  in  1958,  its  limited  operation 
was  highly  successful.  Plans  for  expan- 
sion were  Initiated  in  1962.  A  major  con- 
struction program  Is  about  half  com- 
pleted. Completion  of  the  center  is  con- 
templated in  1967. 

Regrettably,  the  director,  Constantino 
Perreira,  was  in  Rio  at  the  time,  but  I 
enjoyed  a  2-hour  roimdtable  discussion 
with  seven  members  of  his  staff.  During 
construction  in  1966,  the  program  was 
curtailed  but  trained  743  participants  in 
short  courses  and  workshops.  The  cur- 
riculum covers  rural  extension,  rural 
economics,  experimental  agriculture, 
rural  home  economics,  and  rural  com- 
munity organization.  Plans  for  1967  call 
for  doubling  the  number  of  trainees.  This 
year  should  also  see  the  development  of 
a  regional  commimications  center  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  research  and 
other  technical  developments. 

IRI  Research  Institute  participates  as 
an  AID  contractee.  Two  specialists  are 
stationed  at  the  center.  IRI  is  a  New 
York-based  organization  founded  by 
Nelson  and  David  Rockefeller  and  asso- 
ciates. Its  purpose  is  to  raise  living 
standards  through  increased  agricultural 
productivity.  The  emphasis  in  Brazil  is  in 
the  area  of  research,  training,  and  ex- 
tension programs  In  which  it  employs 
about  30  senior  specialists  and  200  Bra- 
zilians. Reductions  in  funds  will  reduce 
this  to  25  in  1967.  IRI's  initial  activities 
in  Brazil  were  largely  centered  at  the 


research  station  which  it  operates  at 
Matao  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  More 
recently,  activities  have  been  expanded 
to  other  parts  of  Brazil  under  a  contract 
with  AID.  American  scientists  are  work- 
ing with  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture at  several  locations. 

I  spent  a  day  and  a  night  at  the  sta- 
tion inspecting  the  extensive  experimen- 
tation with  plantlife  and  livestock.  I 
talked  with  IRI  persormel  including  its 
president,  Jerome  Harrington,  and  his 
local  staff.  Participating  with  me  in  this 
comprehensive  review  of  Brazilian  agri- 
culture were  eight  recent  graduates  of 
Brazilian  agricultural  universities  who 
are  In  training. 

The  station  is  located  In  the- heart  of 
the  richest  agricultural  state  in  the  na- 
tion. The  terrain  is  similar  to  the  Great 
Plains,  but  favored  with  a  subtropical 
climate.  The  station  is  an  abandoned 
coffee  fazenda  with  exhausted  soils.  The 
results,  which  have  been  obtained 
through  use  of  basic  fertilization,  are 
dramatic.  Harrington  told  me  that  In 
the  areas  adjacent  to  Sao  Paulo,  there 
are  440  million  acres  suitable  for  pro- 
duction of  basic  foods.  Most  of  this  land 
is  virgin.  They  believe  in  this  area  alone 
Brazil  can  produce  perhaps  eight  times 
its  present  output  of  food.  This  Is  enough 
to  feed  almost  1  billion  people — nearly  a 
third  of  the  world's  population. 

One  aspect  of  the  research  problem, 
which  apparently  must  be  resolved.  Is 
dissemination  of  the  results.  Discussions 
at  Matao  indicated  that  there  was  little 
formal  organization  of  this  activity.  One 
of  the  staff  suggested  using  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Only  an  occasional  volunteer 
comes  to  Matao  for  assistance.  I  was  told 
that  IRI  offered  the  facilities  for  volim- 
teer  training,  but  Peace  Corps  Brazil  has 
never  availed  Itself  of  the  opporttuilty. 
Peace  Corps  has  more  than  150  volun- 
teers in  Brazil  assigned  exclusively  to 
rural  development. 

I  also  visited  the  experimental  station 
operated  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
at  Recife.  Dr.  Robert  Fulton,  IRI's  Re- 
gional Director,  serves  t«  a  technical 
adviser  to  IPEANE,  th^operatlng  agency. 
He  works  very  closely  with  the  volun- 
teers. This  perhaps  results  from  a  com- 
bination of  personaUty  and  the  physical 
closeness  of  many  of  the  Peace  Corps 
sites.  I  believe  this  should  be  a  planned 
activity  rather  than  a  possibility  per- 
mitted to  turn  on  personalities  and 
distance. 

In  my  discussions  with  various  person- 
nel in  the  research  field,  I  formed  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  much  duplication. 
For  example,  there  appears  to  be  little 
familiarity  with  the  research  conducted 
at  the  Tropical  Agricultural  Experimen- 
tal Station  of  the  USD  A,  located  near 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  This  station,  es- 
tablished nearly  50  years  ago,  spends 
more  than  $300,000  annually.  It  appears 
to  me  that  much  of  this  work  should  be 
valuable  in  countries  such  as  Brazil.  Ag- 
ricultural experts  in  Washington  share 
this  view. 

The  really  explosive  problems  in  rural 
Brazil  are  social.  Nearly  9  million — 52 
percent — of  the  economically  active 
population  in  rural  areas  are  wage  earn- 
ers. A  few  obviously  are  supervisors,  but 
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the  vast  majority  are  typical  Impover- 
ished farmworkers. 

In  19«0,  the  censiis  showed  1.5  million 
of  the  3.5  million  farm  units  were  less 
than  20  acres,  or  10  hectares— table  16. 
It  was  estimated  tn  19«6  that  these  had 
grown  to  1.9  and  4.3  mllUon,  respective- 
ly Also  In  1960.  It  was  estimated  that  15 
million  were  landless.  This.  too.  has  no 
doubt  grown. 

It  IS  reasonable  to  assume  that  at 
least  30  million  rural  BrazlUans  barely 
survive  at  a  marginal  subelstence  level  of 
life  More  than  a  third  of  the  population 
sees  aaiUlslUon  of  land  as  its  only 
chance  for  a  better  Ufe. 

Until  the  revolution,  agrarian  reform 
was  ineffective.  Legislation  permitting 
expropriation  for  cash  payment  was 
passed  In  1962  under  the  Ooulart  admin- 
istration. The  absence  of  governmental 
revenues  rendered  the  law  meaningless 
from  before  Its  inception.  Use  of  bonds 
for  compensation  was  prohibited  by  the 

constitution.  ^.  »  , 

The  ne*?  government  immediately 
amended  the  constitution  to  permit  bond 
compensaUon.  At  the  same  time  the  tax- 
ing power  was  transferred  from  the  mu- 
nicipal to  the  federal  level.  Immediate 
work  began  on  the  land  statute  which 
was  effective  on  November  30.  1964.  The 
goal  is  to  establish  a  broad-based  rural 
middle  class.  The  technique  contem- 
plates redistribution  of  land,  coupled 
with  community  development  and  vastly 
expanded  extension  services  to  the  new 
owners.  Mechanically,  the  law  estab- 
Ushes  a  progressive  tax  system  based 
principally  on  beneficial  use.  It  provides 
a  formula  for  expropriation.  The  latter 
Is  obviously  a  last  resort  measure.  The 
law  appears  to  be  extremely  detailed  and 
well  thought  out.  It  provides  for  the  nec- 
essary agencies  to  administer  all  phases 
of  the  program.  Significantly.  It  is  de- 
signed to  offer  the  carrot,  yet  creates  a 
stick. 

TtoB  new  law  established  the  Brazilian 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform — EBRA — 
to  d«aw  up  and  coordinate  regional  and 
national  plans.  The  guidelines  require 
careful  evaluation  of  the  needs  and  prac- 
ticality of  each  plan.  A  census  of  rural 
-properties  was  begun  as  the  first  step.  A 
special  category  of  emergency  areas  was 
provided,  to  which  prompt  action  was 
directed.  Responsibility  was  vested  in 
IBBA  to  carry  forward  all  of  the  neces- 
sary supportive  services. 

At  the  same  time.  INDA,  the  National 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Development,  was 
established  to  promote  rural  develop- 
ment in  sectors  of  colonization  with 
similar  powers  to  those  of  IBRA. 

It  waa  explained  to  me  that  the  policy 
Is  ft  r"»»  of  colonization  and  redistribu- 
tion <rf  Umd  presently  in  use.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  is  complicated  by 
facttMTS  such  as  food  producUon  And  the 
need  to  prepare  the  landless  for  the  role 
of  Independent  farmer.  As  a  result,  the 
program  is  moving  slowly.  IBRA.  which 
began  operations  in  March  1965,  has 
Initiated  the  rural  land  cei^sus  in  more 
than  4.000  municipios.  By  the  end  of 
1966,  It  had  scheduled  relocation  of  11,- 
000  families  at  a  coet  of  about  $25  mil- 
lion. IMDA,  which  began  operations  a 
month  Uter,  has  established  41  coloniza- 
tion centers  In  12  sUtes. 


IBRA  has  given  priority  to  the  north- 
east. Everyone  I  met  In  the  area  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  urgency  of  agrarian 
reform    and    rural    development     Dom 
Helder.   the   archbishop   of   Recife,   ex- 
plained that  the  historic  semlfeudal  pat- 
terns of  agriculture  continue   into   the 
present  day  Padre  Melo,  who  fought  the 
strong  Castrolte  Influence  of  the  early 
sixties,  told  me  that  this  and  this  alone 
will  forestall*  the  resurgence  of  the  ex- 
treme left.  He  worked  with  the  peasant 
leagues  prior  to  the  community  Ukeover. 
Their  origin,  he  said,  was  a  cooperative 
effort   to   provide   money   for   a   decent 
burial,  a  very  important  sacrament  in 
this     predominantly     Catholic     nation. 
Gradually  infiltrated  by  the  left,   they 
were  converted   to  political  action  and 
succeeded  in  electing  at  least  one  Gov- 
ernor said  to  be  an  acknowledged  Com- 
munist. The  battle  cry   was   "agrarian 
reform." 

The  leagues  were  banned  after  the 
revolution  and  their  leaders  either  fled 
or  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights 
Dom  Helder  expressed  the  opinion, 
shared  by  such  industrial  leaders  as 
Jorge  Batista  da  SUva,  that  this  influ- 
ence is  merely  quiescent,  but  still  very 
much  a  fact  of  life  In  Pernambuco. 

I  met  with  seven  leaders  of  the  rural 
labor   movement    at    the    Rural    Labor 
Training  Center  at  Ribelrao,  Pernam- 
buco. Among  them  was  Jose  Francisco  da 
Sllva.  secretary  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Workers.   He  is  a  very 
articulate    young     man     In     his     mid- 
twenties.  With  deep  emotion,  he  thanked 
me  for  U.S  assLstance  to  the  poor  Bra- 
zilian campeslno.  With  great  passion,  he 
spoke   of   the   need   for   landownership, 
improved   agricultural    techniques   and, 
abovFall,  education  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  illiterate.  Very  clearly  he 
was  voicing  the  same  desires  which  gave 
rise  to  the  power  of  the  peasant  leagues. 
The  center  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  rural  development.  There  are 
three  such  training  projects  in  Pernam- 
buco  directed   by   the   American   Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  under 
an  AID  contract   The  organization  is  a 
function  of  AFL-CIO  organized  to  train 
Latin   Americans   in   the   techniques  of 
democratic  labor  uniorusm.  The  center 
is  formally  an  activity  of  the  Sute  Ag- 
ricultural Workers'  Union.  It  was  com- 
pleted In  September  1966,  at  a  cost  of 
$48,000   derived    from    Public    Law    480 
funds.  Shop  equipment  was  donated  by 
AFL-CIO.  It  serves  10   unions  with  an 
estimated  membership  of  25,000  in  thi.s 
section  of  the  state. 

In  concept,  the  center  is  used  for  train- 
ing union  members  and  others  In  short 
courses  designed  to  energize  community 
development.  There  are  courses  in  liter- 
acy training,  co-op  management,  agri- 
cultural practices,  preventative  medi- 
cine, carpentry,  cooking,  and  sewing. 
Dormitory  facihtles  are  provided  for 
those  who  live  too  far  away  to  commute. 
It  also  provides  assistance  in  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  consumer,  farm 
supply  and  farm  marketing  co-ops,  rural 
credit  unions,  and  associations  for  leas- 
ing or  purchasing  land. 

In  actual  operation,  the  center  seems 
to  provide  training  for  anyone  who  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  student    In  theory. 


this  is  an  application  of  the  leadership 
concept  of  community  development.  It 
appears  to  he  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  results  of  training  will  trickle 
down  to  other  residents  of  the  home  com- 
munity. Perhaps  as  the  center  is  more 
completely  organized,  it  will  enroll  stu- 
dents more  selectively.  There  should  be 
some  formal  organization  to  multiply 
the  effect  of  this  training.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  major  impact  is  restricted  to 
the  Ribelrao  area. 

In  talking  with  students  and  teachers 
ait  the  center,  it  was  evident  tha-t  this 
opportunity  has  provided  at  least  the 
150  or  so  currently  enrolled  with  some 
hope  for  improvement  of  their  level  of 
living. 

Nearby  Ribelrao  lies  Caxanga,  a 
3a,000-acre  sugar  plantation — farenda. 
This  is  the  site  of  a  formal  agrarian  re- 
form project,  which  was  forced  upon 
IBRA.  In  early  1965,  the  fazenda  and 
sugar  mill  were  abandoned  by  its  owners, 
leaving  2,000  workers  Idle  and  without 
income.  As  a  short-term  solution,  IBRA. 
operating  through  ANCAR.  acquired  the 
property  and  reactivated  it.  Francisco 
Lacerda  was  appointed  Administrator. 
He  h&s  made  major  Improvements  both 
in  land  use  and  operating  efBclency  of 
the  sugar  mill. 

I  met  at  the  main  plantation  house 
with  Fernando  Caldas.  the  regional 
supervisor  of  ANCAR.  He  has  been 
directed  to  make  this  a  model  of  agrarian 
reform.  As  he  explained  his  program, 
the  first  step  was  a  careftU  survey  of  the 
land.  About  12,000  acres  are  suited  for 
sugar  culture;  16,000  are  suitable  for 
diversified  farming  and  livestock;  3,200 
are  suitable  only  for  forests;  and  the 
remaining  800  will  be  used  for  housing 
areas,  roads  and  the  like. 

The  second  step  was  to  plan  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  areas.  They  be- 
lieve the  best  use  of  the  sugar  land  is 
cooperative  farm  units.  The  16,000  acres 
suitable  for  livestock  and  other  crops  will 
be  divided  into  about  1,000  family  farms. 
The  farm  owners  are  to  be  organized  into 
a  co-op  to  provide  production  and  mar- 
keting services,  technical  assistance,  and 
credit.  It  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment until  it  is  self-supporting.  The 
sugar  land  will  be  farmed  mechanically 
with  modern  practices.  This  should  pro- 
duce enough  cane  to  operate  the  mill  at 
peak  efficiency  of  300,000  60-kilograni 
bags  annually.  The  mill  will  operate  as 
a  mixed  public-private  corporation  in 
which  the  people  who  work  on  the  land 
and  In  the  mill  will  be  stockholders. 

Caldas  has  assembled  a  large  staff,  23 
of  whom  participated  in  the  meeting. 
They  include  agronomists,  extension 
agents,  specialists  in  adult  education,  and 
social  workers.  Implementation  of  the 
program  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is  their 
problem.  Typically,  the  fazenda  workers 
are  unskilled,  illiterate  and  reportedly 
undernourished  and  disease  ridden. 
Comprehensive  training  is  clearly  neces- 
sary on  a  long-term  basis  to  enable  these 
men  and  women  to  function  as  inde- 
pendent farmers. 

While  Caldas  is  optimistic  regarding 
the  success  of  the  program,  questions  re- 
vealed that  it  will  take  a  long  time.  I 
asked  what  limitations,  if  any,  were 
placed  on  title  of  the  individual  farmer 
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to  his  land.  The  response  was  vague. 
Caldsis  indicated  that  decision  has  not 
been  finally  made.  Probably  the  so-called 
owners  will  not  be  permitted  either  to 
sell  or  borrow.  It  is  my  Impression  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  program  doubt  the 
capacity  of  the  worker  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  as  an  Independent  farmer 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Subsequent  discussions  indicate  there 
Is  considerable  doubt  regarding  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  project.  One  official  told 
me  that  the  minimum  cost  per  unit  will 
run  at  least  $9,000.  Others  seriously 
doubt  that  Brazilians  will  respond  to 
conununal  ownership.  Padre  Melo  told 
me  that  a  similar  effort  sponsored  by 
Sudene  had  failed  because  the  Brazil- 
ian believes  "my  success  should  be  mine." 
The  ratio  of  personnel  to  beneficiaries  Is 
extremely  high  at  100.  It  will  be  years 
before  Brazil  can  commit  this  number  of 
technicians  to  agrarian  reform.  This  Is 
In  many  ways  a  demonstration  project, 
and  hopefully  the  experience  here  will 
make  possible  a  reduction  of  personnel 
requirements  and  costs. 

In  the  last  15  years,  agriculture  has 
grown  faster  than  the  rural  population. 
The  increase  represents  new  area  brought 
under  cultivation.  Productivity  per  acre 
has  shown  little  Improvement.  Yields 
generally  are  25  percent  to  33  percent  of 
those  in  this  country — table  17.  In  re- 
cent years,  food  crops  have  grown  faster 
than  agriculture  as  a  whole — table  18. 
Per  capita  production,  when  allowances 
are  made  for  weather,  has  fallen  slightly. 

Only  31  percent  of  the  land  mass  is 
used  for  agriculture.  In  the  United  States 
the  figure  is  49.5  percent.  Only  20  per- 
cent of  the  arable  land  is  said  to  be  in 
use.  Of  530  million  acres  in  farms,  only 
10  percent  is  in  crops.  Fifty  percent  is 
used  for  grazing.  Forty  percent  is  fallow 
or  in  forest.  Very  few  areas  are  non- 
productive because  of  desert  conditions 
or  mountains.  Almost  all  of  Brazil  is  in 
the  temperate  or  tropical  zones  where 
year-round  cultivation  is  practical. 

The  areas  of  potential  colonization  are 
vast,  even  without  the  Amazon  Basin, 
which  covers  more  than  half  the  na- 
tion. Until  recent  years,  this  area  was 
thousht  to  be  of  little  agricultural  value, 
although  there  is  abundant  rainfall  and 
luxuriant  tropical  jungle.  Increasing  at- 
tentinn  is  being  given  the  possible  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  area.  It  .seems  likely 
that  ways  will  be  found  to  make  this  land 
productive. 

Curiously,  no  Brazilian  mentioned  his 
country  in  terms  of  solving  the  growing 
crisis  in  the  world  food  supply.  There  is 
occasional  discussion  of  export  of  com- 
paratively small  surpluses  which  develop 
now  and  then.  Success  of  the  programs 
of  the  Castello  Branco  government  will 
provide  the  beginnings.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Brazilians  will  push  agricultural  ex- 
pan.sion  despite  the  many  problems.  As 
they  explained  to  me,  the  Job  is  long 
and  hard— table  19. 

Diversification  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
In  the  northeast,  for  Instance,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  that  much  land  now 
devoted  to  sugar  can  be  productively  cul- 
tivated to  another  commodity.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  rolling,  Wily 
country,  where  sugar  is  grown  on  pre- 


cipitous slopes  and  effectively  serves  to 
minimize  erosion.  Many  agriculttiral  ex- 
perts are  skeptical  about  efficient  sugar 
production  on  individual  small  landhold- 
Ings.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  train  many  cane  workers  in  manage- 
ment techniques  that  will  make  small 
landholdlngs  productive.  Many  sugar 
plantations — fazendas — are  controlled 
by  absentee  owners  who  have  lost  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  production. 
They  make  their  money  elsewhere  In  the 
cities.  The  Government  appears  com- 
mitted to  a  course  which  will  break  up 
such  relatively  unproductive  fazendas, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  more 
efficient  large  land  units  to  mechanize, 
fertilize,  and  otherwise  Improve  manage- 
ment techniques. 

If  private  enterprise  is  to  be  encour- 
aged by  redistribution  of  land  to  small 
independent  farmers,  a  critical  need  will 
be  the  provision  of  credit.  Under  present 
circumstances,  real  long-term  credit  ap- 
pears to  be  completely  uiuivallable  to  any 
farmer.  Runaway  inflation  has  limited 
long-term  credit  In  the  entire  economy. 
Even  a  good  credit  risk  In  business  or 
agriculture  must  normally  finance  his 
long-term  needs  through  repeated  60-  or 
90-day  loans.  The  Government  is  moving 
now  to  expand  agricultural  credit 
through  the  establishment  of  special 
Government  loan  programs.  This  ap- 
pears to  involve  considerable  redtape  and 
delay  for  the  individual  farmer,  but  it 
is  the  only  Immediate  expedient  avail- 
able. With  the  hope  that  inflation  will 
soon  be  controlled  at  a  reasonable  an- 
nual rate,  the  Government  is  moving  to 
stimulate  private  savings  once  again. 
Private  savings  have  been  unavailable  as 
a  significant  source  of  investment  capital 
or  credit  since  rampant  inflation  became 
a  way  of  life  in  Brazil.  As  one  noted 
Brazilian  commented: 

Inflation  has  virtually  destroyed  the  in- 
stinct for  saving  among  Brazilians.  We  must 
restore  that  Instinct. 

Obviously,  small  farmers  with  newly 
acquired  land  from  the  Government  will 
be  in  desperate  need  of  credit.  It 
is  doubtful  that  they  can  long  survive 
without  it  and,  in  the  absence  of  private 
credit  sources,  the  Government  will 
doubtless  try  to  provide  it  directly. 

Fertilizer  is  a  critical  need  in  Brazil — 
table  20 — ^many  of  the  soils  have  been 
depleted  of  key  elements,  although  oth- 
erwise retaining  adequate  fertility  and 
quality.  Until  recently,  even  the  few 
farmers  who  had  been  persuaded  that 
fertilizer  would  more  than  return  their 
investment  found  It  impossible  to  get  the 
fertilizer.  Short-term  loans,  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year 
and  pay  off  the  loan  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  year,  were  imavallable.  Government 
agencies  have  moved  with  considerable 
vigor  in  recent  months  to  try  to  meet 
this  need.  An  agency  known  as  "F^mfer- 
til"  will  provide  about  $19  million  an- 
nually for  direct  fertilizer  loans  with  no 
interest  over  the  crop  year. 

Much  remains  to  iM  done  In  providing 
needed  credit  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
educating  thousands  of  small  farmers 
to  the  virtues  of  fertilizer.  In  terms  of 
farm  production  for  exportation,  a  ma- 
jor deterrent  remains  the  fact  that  fer- 


tilizer costs  in  Brazil  are  almost  double 
those  in  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  needs  in  Brazilian  agricul- 
tiu-e,  perhaps  the  most  critical  is  em  ad- 
ministrative network  comparable  to  the 
Extension  Service  in  the  United  States. 
The  problem  of  teaching  new  methods 
of  agriculture  and  adapting  to  new  com- 
modities is  difficult  imder  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  many  times  compoimded  by 
the  lack  of  enough  competent  field  serv- 
ice personnel.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  giving  heavy 
emphasis  to  meeting  this  need.  As  one 
Brazilian  administrator  put  it : 

The  difficulty  we  have  is  to  mount  an  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  to  provide  techni- 
cians. 

Those  fearful  of  mass  famine  should 
take  a  careful  look  at  Brazil.  It  is  my 
Impression  that  major  inroads  on  the 
food  deficit  can  be  made  there.  I  had  a 
long  discussion  with  Dr.  Robert  B.  Gate. 
Jr..  in  Recife  and  hi  flight  from  there  to 
Rio.  He  is  a  soils  expert  associated  with 
North  Carolina  State  University.  He  Is 
establishing  soil  testing  labs  throughout 
Brazil.  He  believes,  based  on  long  experi- 
ence, that  proper  use  of  fertilizer  will 
make  Brazil  as  productive  as  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  Ismd,  manpower,  and  climate  are 
all  there.  There  are  no  deserts  in  Brazil. 
Some  areas  do  suffer  from  seasonal  dry 
spells.  These  can  be  irrigated.  There  Is 
more  land  suitable  for  agricultm^  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  can  be  cultivated 
12  months  out  of  the  year.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  farmers  in  Brazil 
as  in  our  coimtry. 

Agronomists  showed  me  experiments 
and  told  me  of  others.  Brazil  can  pro- 
duce enough  food  in  excess  of  its  own  re- 
quirements to  provide  200  million  people 
with  2.300  calories  a  day,  just  by  using 
fertilizer  on  land  now  used  for  food  pro- 
duction. Theoretically,  at  least,  inten- 
sive crop  rotation  would  more  than 
double  this  surplus.  The  possibilities  of 
intensive  use  of  its  virgin  lands,  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  country,  are  even  more 
impressive.  I  am  convinced  that  Brazil 
is  potentially  the  great  breadbasket  of 
the  world. 

The  importance  of  Brazil's  agricul- 
tural potential  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Should  history  prove,  as  it  may 
well  do,  that  lasting  peace  was  imposed 
on  man  more  by  his  need  to  eat  than  by 
diplomacy  Brazilian  food  may  be  the 
ultimate  weapon. 

The  Malthusian  nightmare  faces  India 
today  and  the  next  10  years,  according 
to  respected  authorities,  will  see  the 
spread  of  famine  into  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Indeed  this  is  the  import  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  urgent  appeal  calling  for 
a  war  on  hunger. 

The  well-known  study  prepared  for 
the  Inter- American  Bank  by  Montague 
Yudelman  in  October  of  last  year,  while 
finding  no  present  "Malthusian  crisis"  in 
Latin  America,  nonetheless  warns  that 
there  is  no  room  for  complacency.  Spe- 
cifically, it  is  reported  that  investment 
in  agriculture  must  increase  60  to  100 
percent  in  the  coming  decade  to  attain 
the  growth  targets  "postulated  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress."  Here  then  is  a 
quantitative  measure  of  the  action  gap 
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between  promise  and  performance  under 
the  Alliance,  which  Is  further  under- 
scored by  the  negligible  5- percent  alloca- 
Uon  of  VS.  assistance  to  the  agricul- 
tural sector  since  1961. 

The  current  modest  increases  in  sup- 
port for  Brazilian  agriculture  are  clear- 
ly Insufficient.  Vastly  greater  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  rural  development  by 
our  personnel  both  in  Rio  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

tDVCATlO.V 

Education  In  Brazil  follows  the  tra- 
ditional French  pattern  directed  toward 
training  the  elite  for  academic  excel- 
lence. A  child  enters  primary  school  at 
age  7.  The  primary  education  is  4  years 
in  duration,  followed  by  4  years  of 
"glnaslo"  and  3  years  of  secondary  edu- 
cation called  "colegio".  This  process  car- 
ries the  student  above  the  high  school 
level  In  the  United  SUtes.  A  fifth  pri- 
mary grade  Ls  being  added  in  some  parts 
of  Brazil.  In  a  few  city  schools,  there 
is  a  sixth  grade. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  deficien- 
cies of  the  entire  Brazilian  educational 
system  Is  in  statistics.  Any  evaluation 
of  the  overall  picture  is  at  best  an  edu- 
cated guess,  with  large  probability  of 
error.  There  seems  little  question  that 
the  International  statistics  portray  an 
overly  optimistic  picture. 

I  was  repeatedly  advised  that  I  must 
await  the  publication  of  the  complete 
results  of  the  1964  school  census  con- 
ducted by  INEP — National  Institute  of 
Pedagogic  Research — an  arm  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  higher  edu- 
cation census  was  published  in  1965.  The 
secondary  census  was  published  In  1966 
and  the  elementary  census  Is  slated  for 
publication  In  1967. 

There  appears  to  be  contradiction  in 
almost  all  the  available  statistics,  which 
obviously  are  only  Informed  "guessti- 
mates". It  is  apparent  from  the  Interest 
of  educators  in  improved  statistics  that 
they  are  very  much  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  the 
situation.  It  Ls  equaUy  apparent  that, 
whatever  the  true  situation,  the  urgent 
and  immediate  problems  are  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation  to  resolve  through 
conventional  approaches. 

The  recent  history  of  education  In 
Brazil  Indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem: 


grade.  Recently  published  data  based  on 
the  1964  school  census,  however,  reports 
that  three  out  of  four  children  in  the  11- 
year  group  matriculated  that  year.  If. 
8^  seems  likely,  this  data  is  ba.sed  on  reg- 
istration as  opposed  to  attendance,  the 
difference  is  explained.  Effective  attend- 
ance is  about  14  percent  of  registration. 
Of  those  who  enter  first  grade  only  10 
percent  graduate  and  enter  secondary 
school.  Und#r  these  circumstances,  only 
about  5  percent  of  Brazilian  children 
reach  the  secondarj*  level — glnasio. 

The  problem  of  Brazilian  education  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  by  the  follow- 
ing chart.  Out  of  each  group  of  1,000 
children  reaching  7  years  of  age,  llie  fol- 
lowing numbers  enter  the  Indicated 
grades: 
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I  was  told  that  only  two  out  of  three 
Brazilian  children  even  enter  the  first 
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The  elementary  planning  team  told 
me  of  a  study  of  the  14-year  group 
based  on  the  1964  census — table  21.  Of 
1.1  million  In  the  age  group,  63.4  per- 
cent were  reported  in  school.  Less  than 
half  of  the  children  in  the  rural  areas 
were  in  school,  reflecting  the  gap  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  conditions.  One- 
eighth  of  those  In  school  were  In  the 
first  grade.  Of  those  not  in  school,  over 
70  percent  were  rural.  No  school  was 
available  to  17.1  percent  of  rural  chil- 
dren. Only  8.3  percent  of  the  age  group 
was  working.  This  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest Inasmuch  as  the  most  frequent 
explanation  of  low  attendance  Is  that 
children  leave  school  for  Jobs. 

Great  extremes  exist  In  levels  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  not  only  regional  but 
also  based  on  conditions  in  the  urban 
and  rural  areas  Generally,  in  the  south 
the  system  is  vastly  superior  to  other 
areas  of  the  countr>'  Rural  areas  are 
served  largely  by  one-room  schools. 
Substantial  numbers  of  these  o.Ter  less 
than  the  traditional  four  grades.  Prob- 
ably no  rural  school  has  added  the  fifth 
or  sixth  grade.  Understandably,  both 
quality  and  availability  of  education 
varies  with  the  wealth  of  the  area.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  rural  areas  offer  very 
poor  opportunity  Small  Interior  cities 
are  a  little  better,  and  State  capitals 
have  a  comprehensive  system  of  varying 
quality 

The  system  Is  far  more  advanced  In 
cities  such  as  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo.  I  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  public  education 
with  the  secretary  of  planning  for  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  secretary  of 
education  of  Guanabara — which  is  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rapid  growth  has 
created  major  problems  in  the  wealthier 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Rio,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  better  basic  system  from 
which  to  expand.  Primary  education,  I 
was  told.  Is  available  to  all  children  in 
both  cities  The  major  problem  Is  over- 
crowding. Almost  all  schools  operate  at 
least  two  shifts  and  many  three  or  more. 
Dr  Moraes.  the  secretary  of  education 
in  Guanabara.  told  me  that  his  goal  is 
to  build  enough  classrooms  by  the  end 
of  his  term  in  office  In  1969  so  that  no 


school  will  have  to  operate  more  than  two 
shifts.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
600  primary  schools  In  his  State.  Three 
hundred  of  them  operate  on  triple 
shifts.  The  time  In  class  Is  so  limited  that 
only  Portuguese,  geography,  science,  and 
math  can  be  taught.  During  the  4  years 
of  his  predecessor's  term,  1,400  class- 
rooms were  built.  He  Is  very  proud  of 
having  completed  1,500  In  his  first  2 
years  In  office. 

An  Interesting  aspect  of  this  conver- 
sation was  the  Secretary's  remarks  re- 
garding the  AID  school  construction 
program  In  Rio.  This  program  was  Initi- 
ated prior  to  the  Secretary's  term  of 
office.  All  funds  had  been  committed 
when  he  assumed  the  Job.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  hoped  that  because  he  was 
trained  In  the  United  States  he  could 
expect  more  cooperation  than  his  prede- 
cessor. Instead,  he  has  had  no  assistance 
!n  construction  of  any  kind  from  the 
United  States.  He,  clearly,  is  dlsap-  _ 
pointed  In  this  respect.  He  said,  In  effect, ' 
that  the  voters  expected  him  to  obtain 
at  least  as  much  construction  money  as 
his  predecessor.  This  sidelight  on  the 
construction  program  suggests  at  least 
one  of  the  hazards  of  such  assistance. 
Dr.  Moraes  said  that  the  secondary 
program  in  Rio  is  more  limited  than  the 
primary.  There  are  400  secondary  schools 
of  which  only  85  are  public.  He  believes 
additional  schools  are  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  at  thla 
level.  Most  of  the  private  schools  are 
not  of  high  quality.  Many  are  night 
schools.  Only  a  few  are  first  class  private 
preparatory  schools  in  the  U.S.  tradition. 
Dr.  Moraes  views  the  school  system  as 
a  major  Instrument  of  economic  develop- 
ment. He  stressed  the  fact  that  Rio  must 
expand  its  Indu.strial  base.  Thus,  the 
schools  must  give  increasing  emphasis  to 
vocational  training  to  provide  the  needed 
technicians  and  office  workers.  Nonethe- 
less, he  said,  95  percent  of  instruction 
is  directed  toward  university  prepara- 
tion. However,  only  one  out  of  30  high 
school  students  goes  on  to  the  university. 
We  are,"  he  said,  "spending  money  for 
frustration." 

I  must  emphasize  once  again  that  thla 
is  the  most  advanced  state  school  system 
In  Brazil. 

I  met  with  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Pernambuco.  This 
Is  the  wealthiest  of  the  States  in  the 
northeast.  Its  population  is  slightly  more 
than  4  million,  a  quarter  of  which  lives 
in  Recife.  Major  reorganization  of  the 
department  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
2 '2  years.  A  team  of  U.S.  educators  Is 
working  closely  with  the  department  to 
develop  an  administrative  team  capable 
of  carrying  out  a  public  program  for 
the  State. 

To  an  American  accustomed  to  the 
high  levels  of  organization  whJch  exist  in 
our  State  systems,  this  experience  was 
all  but  incredible.  It  Is  evident  that  these 
are  hardworking,  dedicated,  highly  com- 
petent educators.  The  magnitude  of  their 
problem  Is  so  great  that  they  have  only 
begun  work  on  the  high  school  level.  In 
2  years,  they  have  restructured  t^e  pri- 
mary system  to  provide  statistical  data, 
abolished  the  hiring  of  unqualified  teach- 
ers, published  curricula  guides,  and  added 
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preprlmary  and  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in 
some  areas.  In  1966,  they  published  for 
the  first  time  a  report  showing  the  status 
of  State-controlled  primary  education. 
They  are  awaiting  the  results  of  the  1964 
census  which  will  give  them  the  nimiber 
of  students  attending  municipal  schools. 
For  this  reason  they  were  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  children  covered  by 
this  system.  Statistics  for  high  schools 
were  only  slightly  better  because  the  ma- 
terial available  is  limited  to  1964  census 
results  published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  of  1966,  there  were  an  estimated 
772,287  children  of  primary  age.  Of  these, 
225.343 — 29.2  percent — were  effectively 
enrolled  in  primary  schools  operated  by 
the  State — table  22.  Of  this  number,  an 
average  of  80.5  percent  passed  to  the  next 
grade — table  23.  Distribution  among  the 
grades  was  close  to  the  national  average 
with  47.7  percent  in  the  first;  18.5  percent 
in  the  second;  15  percent  In  the  third 
grade:  10.8  percent  in  the  fourth  grade; 
7.7  percent  in  the  fifth  grade;  and  0.8 
percent  in  the  sixth  grade — table  24.  The 
fifth  grade  had  been  added  in  all  school 
districts,  and  a  sixth  was  operating  In 
parts  of  Recife. 

Less  than  one  of  10  who  enter  first 
grade  complete  4  years  of  schooling. 
Adult  literacy  training  is  a  function  of 
the  system  and  graduates  18,000  people 
annually— table  25 — out  of  41,000  in  at- 
tendance. The  State  average  for  dropouts 
is  lower  than  the  national — table  26.  A 
student- teacher  ratio  of  32  was  main- 
tained. There  were  6,953  teachers  which 
was  774  short  of  the  authorized  number 
for  the  year — table  22.  The  system  has 
a  total  of  3.730  classrooms  In  1,882  build- 
ings— table  27.  Of  these,  a  10th  house  all 
grades.  Nearly  a  third  are  one  room,  and 
over  400,  known  as  typical  rural,  are  little 
more  than  grass  huts.  An  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  system  is  that  more  than  half 
of  the  schools  offer  both  night  and  day- 
time classes — table  28.  In  1966.  the  pri- 
mary budget  was  $6,828,915. 

There  Is,  In  addition  a  system  of  mu- 
nicipal schools.  As  noted,  the  State  secre- 
tary was  unable  to  provide  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  AID 
oEBcials  estimated  that  15  to  50  percent 
of  the  children  In  school  attend  these 
schools.  If  50  percent  of  the  age  group  la 
In  school — national  estimates  are  higher 
for  the  area — the  number  In  the  munic- 
ipally operated  schools  would  be  about 
151,000.  The  Secretary  told  me  that  no 
more  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
those  completing  4  years  of  the  Pernam- 
buco municipal  primary  schools  are  lit- 
erate. Quality  varies  among  the  States. 
None  of  these  schools  Is  comparable  to 
the  State  system.  In  Rio,  the  ministry 
told  me  that  of  those  attending  primary 
school  In  1964.  24.4  percent  were  enrolled 
In  municipally  operated  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  department 
was  able  to  provide  little  more  informa- 
tion than  Is  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  national  census.  There  are  280 
schools  of  which  eight  are  Federal,  37 
State,  33  municipal,  and  202  private. 
There  are  90,958  students  of  whom  56,803 
attend  private  schools;  2,454,  Federal 
schools;  24,974,  State  schools;  and  6.727, 
municipal  schools.  Of  the  total,  67,500  are 
In  junior  high  and  23,458  In  senior  high. 


In  1965,  the  State  spent  nearly  $1,000,000 
at  this  level. 

Planning  for  the  restructuring  of  the 
State  high  school  system  has  identified 
the  magnitude  of  the  task.  The  secretar- 
iat told  me  that  the  high  school  age  popu- 
lation— 11  to  18 — in  urban  areas  alone 
was  340,551  in  1963.  Of  this  group,  74,786 
were  in  high  school.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent were  therefor  not  in  school.  To  fill 
this  need  alone  would  require  about  3,300 
classrooms.  It  is  likely  that  there  Is  an 
equal,  If  not  somewhat  greater,  number 
of  high  school  age  children  In  rural  areas. 

On  this  basis,  it  appears  that  in  order 
to  provide  public  education  through  high 
school  in  this  State  alone  it  will  require 
something  on  the  order  of  14,000  class- 
rooms, and  an  increase  from  $7  to  $52 
million  for  annual  operations.  The  cost 
of  new  schools  in  the  area  has  averaged 
S9.000  to  $12,000.  The  Secretary  told  me 
that  the  State  is  spending  20  percent  of 
its  annual  budget  on  education  at  the 
present  time.  This  places  the  State's  to- 
tal expenditures  for  all  purposes  at  the 
level  of  $35  million,  or  $17  million  less 
than  would  be  required  for  operating 
costs  alone  in  providing  public  education 
through  high  school.  Although  these 
estimates  are  very  rough,  they  do  serve 
to  outline  the  nearly  insuperable  chal- 
lenge presented  by  the  educational  needs 
of  the  nation. 

In  1964,  nationwide  attendance  was — 
table  29: 

Elementary    8,521,595 

Glnaslo   1,405,462 

Colegio    413,172 

Estimates  for  1965  are  9.9  million  in 
primary  and  2.2  million  in  secondary. 

Children  generally  enter  school  later 
than  in  the  United  States — table  30. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  14-year  age 
group  was  in  the  first  grade  in  1964.  Over 
40  percent  of  children  in  the  first  prade 
were  10  years  or  older. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
elementary  education.  Between  1960  and 
1962,  10,000  new  schools  were  opened. 
Forty-eight  thousand  new  teachers  were 
employed.  Increase  in  primary  attend- 
ance Is  said  to  be  out-stripping  popula- 
tion growth,  yet  there  is  a  long  way  to 
go — table  31. 

Brazil  authorities  in  the  ministry  in 
Rio  told  me  that  the  1964  school  census 
reported  66  percent  of  children  in  the 
7-  to  14-year  group  in  8cho(d. 
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47.4 
65.8 
72.4 
73.0 
74.6 


66.2 


70.8 
66.7 
60.6 


9,239.283 


66.5 
"66^3 


Source:  Censo  Escolar  de  1964,  MEC-IBGE,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
1965. 

Pew  Brazilians  with  whom  I  discussed 
education  believe  these  figures  are  ac- 
curate. Generally,  they  suggest  50  per- 


cent as  that  attending  school.  This  may 
result  from  use  of  matriculation  data 
by  the  ministry.  In  the  primary  grades 
there  is  a  14  percent  difference  between 
matriculation  and  attendance.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  size  of  the  age  group 
is  underestimated.  These  statistics  also 
indicate  that  over  four-fifths  of  the  age 
group  is  attending  school  in  urban  areas. 
If  those  data  are,  in  fact,  accurate. 
Brazil  appears  to  have  the  problem  of  ele- 
mentary education  reasonably  well 
solved.  There  are,  however,  many  who 
feel  that  this  is  not  true. 

They  cite  the  incresise  in  size  of  the  age 
groups  under  14  which  represent  almost 
43  percent  of  Brazil's  population.  With 
25  to  33  percent  of  children  never  enter- 
ing school,  at  least  500,000  children  a 
year  are  added  to  the  existing  pool  of 
more  than  30  million  illiterates.  More- 
over, the  hardcore  of  those  bypassed  by 
education  are  in  the  rural  areas.  These, 
of  course,  are  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  reach. 

The  deficiencies  are  more  apparent  in 
the  7-  to  17-year  age  group.  In  1961  only 
37.2  percent  of  this  group  was  in  school. 
As  the  planning  teams  pointed  out  this 
reflects  conditions  which  prevail  at  the 
secondary  level.  In  my  discussions  with 
the  team,  it  became  clear  that  this  is  the 
real  bottleneck  in  Brazilian  education. 
Officials  estimate  there  are  10  million  in 
the  age  group  13  through  17.  There  are 
just  over  2.1  million  in  secondary 
schools — table  32.  Some  of  these,  of 
course,  are  under  13. 

Fifty-two  percent  study  in  private 
schools.  All  charge  substantial  tuition, 
and  costs  at  the  best  schools  are  com- 
parable to  private  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Out  of  5,900  establishments  in 
existence  in  1965,  almost  4,200  were  pri- 
vate. Substantial  disagreement  exists  as 
to  the  quality  of  public  secondary  edu- 
cation. Surprisingly,  the  director  of  the 
business  administration  school  at  the 
Vargas  Institute  in  Sao  Paulo  told  me 
that  the  best  high  schools  are  public. 
The  secretary  of  education  of  Guana- 
bara said  that  additional  public  high 
schools  were  necessary  to  improve  qual- 
ity. The  planning  teams  indicated  that 
the  poorest  10  percent  and  the  highest 
10  percent  are  private,  while  the  public 
schools  bunch  in  the  middle.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  probably  are  explained 
by  the  regional  differences  in  education. 
These  differences  are  magnified  because 
90  percent  of  public  high  school  students 
attend  State  schools.  The  federal  sys- 
tem is  very  small  with  only  130  schools, 
accommodating  57,911  students. 

The  effort  to  provide  secondary  edu- 
cation is  relatively  more  impressive  than 
at  the  primary  level.  Prom  1945  to  1964, 
the  number  of  schools  doubled — 2,862  to 
5,914.  From  1945  to  1965,  the  number  of 
teachers  grew  from  35,400  to  132,284.  The 
number  of  students  Increased  500  per- 
cent. In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  moved  into  the  field.  Its 
limited  number  of  secondary  schools  are 
said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  located 
in  modem,  well-equipped  buildings.  It 
has  also  moved  to  both  utilize  and 
strengthen  the  private  system.  Teacher 
salary  supplements  have  been  made 
available  sis  have  scholarships  for  needy 
children. 
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The  pressure  on  the  secondary  system 
Is  suggested  by  the  number  of  applicants 
who  take  the  entrance  examinations.  In 
1985,  929.287  took  the  exams  and  470.671 
passed.  Of  the  applicants.  569,000  sought 
admission  to  public  schools  and  just  un- 
der 40  percent  passed.  However,  slightly 
more  than  two-thirds  seeking  admission 
to  private  schools  passed.  It  is  likely  that 
this  Is  the  result  of  both  inadequate 
preparation  and  space.  Incidentally,  at 
Vargas  Institute,  the  difficulty  of  en- 
trance exams  was  cited  in  support  of  the 
excellence  of  the  public  schools. 

Even  at  the  fifth  grade  level — first 
grade  of  glnaslo — the  preference  for  uni- 
verslty-level  training  manifests  itself. 
Almost  75  percent  of  the  students  are  so 
enrolled.  One  interesting  aspect  of  the 
system  Is  that  more  than  half  of  those 
graduating  from  high  school  enter  the 
university.  At  both  primary  and  second- 
ary levels  the  system  is  plagued  by  drop- 
outs. The  planning  team  told  me  of  a 
study  made  of  the  problem  in  1962.  In 
that  year,  14  percent  of  primary  students 
left  school  before  completint?  their 
grades.  Another  34  percent  failed — table 
33.  At  the  first  grade  level,  the  problem 
is  even  greater.  Eighteen  percent  drop 
out,  and  34  percent  fall.  Another  8  per- 
cent are  lost  between  the  grades,  so  that 
only  40  percent  of  those  entering  the 
first  grade  matriculate  for  the  second 
grade  the  following  year 

A  number  of  people  told  me  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  high  rate 
of  dropouts  and  repeaters — table  34 — Is 
the  rigid  system  of  national  examina- 
tions which  must  be  paissed  In  order  for 
a  child  to  move  on  to  the  next  grade. 
The  Federal  elementary  planning  teaun 
is  strongly  of  this  opinion  So  are  the 
AID  education  advisors  working  with  the 
department  of  education  of  Pemambuco 
in  Recife. 

The  examinations  are  based  upon  the 
old  French  pattern  which  gives  heavy 
emphasis  to  classic  and  philosophic,  as 
contrasted    with    functional    education. 
One  American  educator  In  Brazil  Indi- 
cated that  a  Brazilian  child  who  passes 
the  first  grade  examlnatioa  has.  In  one 
year,  completed  the  approximate  equi- 
valent of  the  third  grade  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  a  high  hurdle  is  placed  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  educational 
process.  This  Is  particularly  true  for  chil- 
dren from  poor  backgrounds  with  illit- 
erate parents.  Since  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  illiterate,  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  are  immense. 
The  French  tradition  also  manifests 
itself  in  other  ways.  The  emphasis  on 
the  liberal  education  of  the  elite  has 
downgraded  technical  and  vocation  spe- 
cialization in  the  public  mind.  "Every- 
one," as  one  Brazilian  told  me.  "wants 
to  enter  the  University."  Even  at  the  fifth 
grade  level — beginning  of  the  secondary 
cycle— this  preference  manifests   itself. 
Almost  75  percent  of  the  students  are  so 
enrolled.  Thus  in  1965  more  than   16 
million  children  were  preparing  to  enter 
university  by  1973.  In  this  time  there 
will  be  lew  than  300.000  vacancies. 

Accommodation  to  the  broader  needs 
of  the  society  for  more  practical  train- 
ing doe*  appear  at  the  level  of  the  rural 
primary  school.   These   schools,   where 


they  exist,  have  traditionally  sought  to 
provide  most  of  the  elements  of  func- 
tional literacy.  They  are.  however,  so  dis- 
sociated from  the  total  system  that  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  rural  elementary 
school  does  not  prepare  the  student  for 
entrance  to  the  ginaslo. 

A  student  may  select  specialized  non- 
academic  training  at  the  beginning  of 
his  fifth  year  in  school.  At  this  point  he 
enters  the  ginaslo.  roughly  equivalent  to 
junior  high  school,  for  4  years  Slightly 
less  than  a  fourth  of  students  at  this 
level  are  Ln  the  vocational,  agricultural, 
commercial,  or  normal  schools.  About 
300.000  children  are  specializing  at  this 
level  this  school  year. 

Similarly,  after  completing  4  years  of 
ginaslo.  the  .student  may  select  voca- 
tional training,  commercial  preparation, 
or  the  normal  school  at  the  colegio  level. 
Each  is  designed  to  train  a  technician 
without  preparation  for  university  level 
work.  The  normal  school  does  provide  a 
base  sufficient  to  enter  the  university- 
level  pedagogic  institutes.  In  general, 
primary  teacher  training  is  accomplished 
at  the  normal  school  level  and  secondary 
teachers  are  graduates  of  the  university- 
level  schools  These  are  the  requirements 
for  teacher  certification. 

Constitutionally,  the  nation  guaran- 
tees a  free  education  through  the  high 
school  level,  but  these  mandates  have 
never  been  fulfilled. 

By  law  the  States  are  required  to  com- 
mit at  least  20  percent  of  tax  revenues 
to  education  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 12  percent.  Traditionally,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  municlpios  and  States. 
In  1961,  the  Federal  Government  es- 
tablished a  Federal  Council  to  coordinate 
educatiorv  Since  the  first  national  plan, 
announced  in  1962.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  Increasingly  Involved 
at  all  levels.  A  national  fund  for  primary 
education  was  established  to  supplement 
local  affairs. 

Comprehensive  efforts  to  expand  the 
output  of  technicians  have  t>egun.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1964  enrollment  in  these 
schools  nearly  doubled  to  50,000.  In- 
creasing emphasis  has  resulted  In  places 
for  at>out  20,000  students  In  vocational 
agricultural  schools,  yet  only  7.800  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  and  attending  them 
in  1963.  The  situation  persists  In  1966. 
according  to  Brazilian  authorities. 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  public 
education  is  the  university.  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  actually  are  public 
schools.  Tuition  is  free.  Historically,  to 
avoid  political  domination,  the  concept 
of  "university  autonomy"  has  been  ele- 
vated to  a  constitutional  right.  Tenure 
is  absolute.  So  Is  departmental  control. 
Brazilians  ever:'where  told  me  this  has 
led  to  crippling  rigidity. 

Orientation  Is  highly  theoretical  and 
heavily  classical.  The  student  is  permit- 
ted very  few  electives.  Institutions  are 
loosely  federated  groups  of  faculdades — 
schools — which  permit  little,  if  any. 
crossing  of  jurisdictional  lines  at  any 
level.  Pull-time  professors  are  rare  Ad- 
ministration Is  minimal.  It  offers  few  of 
the  services  such  as  coui^seling.  Innova- 
tion, where  possible,  is  slow. 
The  tuition-free  university  Is  one  of 


the  striking  anomalies  of  the  system. 
Inasmuch  as  the  secondary  system  ia 
about  65  percent  private,  charging  tui- 
tion similar  to  the  private  U.S.  univer- 
sity, there  Is  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  to  all  but  the  children  of  the  rel- 
atively wealthy.  Accordingly.  95  percent 
of  university  students  are  reportedly 
from  wealthy  families. 

Nonetheless,  the  tradition  of  tuition- 
free  universities  continues.  Modest  ef- 
forts to  change  the  pattern  are  met  by 
student  riots.  University  student  costs 
are,  of  course,  much  higher  than  in  the 
lower  grades,  placing  a  heavy  strain  on 
public  revenues.  Equally  significant  ia 
the  contrast  between  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  the  professional  studies  cho- 
sen by  students.  In  1963  these  bene- 
ficiaries of  tax-supported  higher  educa- 
tion earned  a  total  of  19.044  degrees  as 
follows:  5,070  in  philosophy  and  letters; 
3,817  in  law;  1,625  in  economics;  1,556  In 
medicine,  and  1,952  in  engineering.  With 
an  estimated  need  for  12,000  profession- 
als In  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion work  alone,  only  474  students  grad- 
uated in  agronomy. 

I  visited  the  modern,  highly  regarded 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation  In  Sao 
PauJo,  and  conferred  with  Director  Gus- 
tavo de  Sa  e  Silva.  A  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan State,  who  speaks  excellent  English, 
he  contrasted  the  Brazilian  and  United 
States  systems  for  me. 

Significantly,  this  school,  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  in  Brazil,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
university  system.  The  Vargas  Founda- 
tion is  a  typically  Brazilian  institution. 
It  Is  organized  as  a  private  entity  which 
receives  both  private  and  public  support. 
It  is  a  curious  mix  of  our  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, Census  Bureau,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. It  performs  a  multiplicity  of  other 
functions.  Throughout  the  years  of  In- 
terislve  promotion  of  Industry,   it  has 
served  often  as  a  sort  of  management 
consultant.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Industrial  complex.  It  established  in  1954 
a  series  of  short  courses  for  executives 
not  unlike  that  of  the  American  Man- 
agement Association.  The  school  of  busi- 
ness administration  was  bom.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  first  entering  class  was 
accepted  for  the  full   4-year   course- 
night  school  takes  5  years.  In  1961,  the 
graduate  school  was  initiated.  Comple- 
tion of  this  course  requires  18  months  In 
the  regular  school.  24  months  at  night. 
Unlike    most    universities,    tuition  la 
charged  at  a  level  comparable  to  the 
United  SUtes.   Until   1964,  however,  It 
too  was  tuition  free.  It  Is  now  $500  a 
semester.  There  are  about  800  students, 
22  of  whom  are  women.  The  building 
it  occupies  Is  a  modem  high  rise.  Into 
which  they  were  Just  moving.  To  the 
extent  possible,  the  school  retains  full- 
time    staff,    but    this    is    difficult    both 
because  of  the  limitations  of  qualified 
p)eople  and  salary.  The  salaries  are  in  the 
range  of  $650  monthly,  although  living 
costs  are  on  a  level  with  Washington. 

One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by 
the  school  is  textbooks.  Almost  all  tbst 
are  in  use  are  in  English  and  extremely 
expensive.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 
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the  cost  as  the  necessity  for  fluency  in 
English.  To  meet  this  situation,  the 
faculty  is  concentrating  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Portuguese-language  texts  for  all 
courses.  Supplemental  materials  will  in 
many  cases  remain  in  foreign  language 
to  maintain  familiarity  with  develop- 
ments in  other  nations. 

The  Director  told  me  that  the  school 
has  the  support  of  the  indiistrial  com- 
munity of  Sao  Paulo.  This  was  enthusi- 
astically confinned  by  several  industrial 
leaders  with  whom  I  talked.  Substantial 
financial  support  for  its  programs  is 
contributed  each  year.  A  number  of 
students  are  from  Argentina  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries.  The  school 
hopes  to  develop  as  a  regional  training 
center  for  industry,  although  the  lan- 
guage barrier  may  well  inhibit  this 
evolution.  Exchange  programs  have 
been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
Michigan  State,  Harvard,  Stanford, 
and  other  universities,  both  United 
States  and  European.  By  1965,  some 
34  students  had  received  master's  degrees 
under  this  program  and  returned  to  Sao 
Paulo  as  members  of  the  faculty. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose of  the  Director  and  his  staff.  He 
has  apparently  developed  an  institution 
which  is  closely  coordinated  with  the 
needs  of  national  policy.  He  has  had 
support  from  both  U.S.  foundations  and 
AID.  Geared  to  the  priorities  of  the  host 
country,  the  institution  is  now  clearly 
established  and  functions  without  ex- 
ternal support. 

Also  in  Sao  Paulo,  I  visited  the 
campus  of  Mackenzie  University.  The 
rector  there  told  me  that  it  is  the  larg- 
est private  university  in  the  country.  It 
occupies  a  full  block  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  range  from  anti- 
quated to  recent,  modem  construction. 
There  are  2,600  students  enrolled  in  the 
colleges  of  engineering,  science,  archi- 
tecture, law,  education,  and  liberal  arts. 
A  number  of  people  told  me  that  these 
colleges  are  of  outstanding  academic 
quality. 

The  rector  is  very  proud  of  the  school's 
history.  It  was  begun  in  1870  by  the  wife 
of  a  Presbyterian  missionary  as  a  pri- 
mary school.  Over  the  years,  it  has  ex- 
panded and  provides  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. Nearly  2.000  students  are  enrolled 
at  the  lower  levels.  The  faculty  nimibers 
over  400.  Funding  is  largely  private. 
There  are  some  scholarships  provided  by 
the  local  and  Federal  Governments. 

The  school  has  experienced  increasing 
financial  difficulty  in  recent  years.  While 
tuition  is  below  the  level  of  $200  a  se- 
mester, It  must  compete  for  enrollment 
against  better  financed  public  imversi- 
tles  which  are  tuition  free.  As  the  quality 
of  these  institutions  has  Improved,  the 
traditional  appeal  of  Mackenzie  has  di- 
minished. 

The  negligible  role  of  the  private  uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  most  surprising  as- 
pects of  higher  education  in  Brsizil.  I  was 
told  that  higher  education  was  largely  a 
fimction  of  the  Catholic  church  until  re- 
cent years.  The  close  relationship  be- 
tween church  and  state  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  assigiunent  by  fiat  of  education 
to  the  church.  As  church-supported  insti- 
tutions, the  universities  never  developed 
a  tradition  of  endowment.  Accordingly, 


independent  nonsectarlan  institutions, 
such  as  Harvard  and  Yale,  never  evolved. 
For  some  reason  the  church-supported 
schools  failed  to  remain  abreast  of  the 
demands  of  modem  Industry.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  left  a  void  Into  which  the 
Govenunent  was  compelled  to  step  to 
meet  the  needs  of  development.  As  a 
result,  the  exciting  developments  in 
higher  education  in  Brazil  are  taking 
place  in  the  public  imiversities. 

I  talked  at  length  with  Rector  Onofre 
Lopes  of  the  University  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte.  Located  in  Natal  in  the  de- 
pressed northeast,  this  university  is  be- 
giruiing  to  take  the  lead  In  involvement 
in  the  problems  of  the  state.  Dr.  Lopes 
has  introduced  the  program  he  calls 
CRUTAC  as  a  part  of  the  curriculiun. 
Students  work  for  degree  credit  in  a  re- 
lated phase  of  this  corrununity  develop- 
ment program.  He  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  university  must  be  increasingly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
it  serves.  This  spirit  or  iimovation  is  said 
to  be  apparent  in  a  number  of  the  public 
universities. 

It  is  difficult  to  gage  the  effectiveness 
of  higher  education  without  protracted 
study.  Many  graduates  of  the  Brazilian 
system  are  highly  competent  profession- 
als. With  just  over  40,000  places  for  the 
age  group  reaching  18  years — exceeding 
1  million  and  increasing  rapidly — it  is 
obvious  that  the  system  cannot  begin 
to  serve  the  legitimate  demand  for  ad- 
vanced education. 

He  believes  that  adaptation  of  proven 
techniques  by  Brazilians  with  some  as- 
sistance from  outside  is  practical.  He 
sees  this  as  growth  of  the  present  imiver- 
sity  system.  In  this  way,  he  believes  that 
the  Brazilian  University  will  evolve  in  a 
maimer  peculiar  to  Brazilian  needs. 

Discussions  with  students  were  provoc- 
ative and  interesting,  but  generally  un- 
productive. On  three  separate  occasions, 
I  felt  that  the  meetings  were  so  contrived 
as  to  prevent  any  meaningful  exchange 
of  ideas.  It  Is,  of  course,  difficult  to  create 
the  atmosphere  for  an  informal  give- 
and-take  "bull  session."  Nonetheless,  I 
was  impressed  wit^  the  almost  Socratian 
sweep  of  student  mentality.  They  appear 
to  be  trained  to  analyze,  especially  in 
philosophic  concepts.  Generally,  they 
display  a  high  level  of  poise  and  sophis- 
tication. 

While  they  are  politically  oriented, 
they  appear  to  be  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems of  world  politics.  There  was  little 
evidence  of  interest  in  the  internal  politi- 
cal problem  of  Brazil.  My  questions  di- 
rected to  internal  problems  such  as  de- 
velopmental priorities  and  social  welfare 
met  llttie  enthusiasm.  Responses  in  these 
areas  were  Indicative  of  little  knowledge 
and  less  Interest  in  most  cases.  Such  in- 
terest as  there  Is,  Is  highly  theoretical. 
Peace  Corps-tjrpe  participation  in  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  seems  al- 
most a  totally  new  concept.  One  student 
leader — a  girl — expressed  Interest  in  the 
idea,  but  told  me  .that  there  was  no  ve- 
hicle through  which  she  or  like-minded 
students  could  act. 

This,  In  my  opinion,  Is  particularly  im- 
fortimate.  Brazil  deoterately  needs  the 
abilities  of  every  available  trained  person 
to  reach  the  goals  which  have  been  an- 
nounced. It  Is  evldxaat  ihat  conventional 


resources  are  inadequa^  to  do  the  Job. 
Hopefully,  the  Brazilian  student  will  par- 
ticipate directly  in  pragmatic  solution 
of  national  problems  if  offered  a  clearly 
defined  program. 

Among  the  really  severe  shortages  In 
Brazil  is  textbooks.  I  was  told  that  a 
standard  engineering  or  science  text  in 
English  costs  as  much  as  $36.  It  is  most 
likely  a  fair  statement  that  no  technical 
degree  could  be  earned  exclusively  in 
Portuguese.  The  basic  texts  do  not  exist. 
This  shortage  appears  throughout  the 
system.  Even  simple  books  such  as  basic 
primers  are  in  short  supply.  No  one  gave 
me  an  explanation  of  this  problem.  It 
is,  however,  a  fact.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
one  of  the  AID  programs  is  structured 
to  meet  this  specific  need.  Alice  H.  Pal- 
mer is  the  AID  Textbook  Publishing  Ad- 
viser. A  Textbook  and  Technical  Book 
Commission  has  been  established.  The 
program  will  provide  2  million  copies  of 
180  titles  for  university  use,  and  49  mil- 
lion for  elementary  and  secondary  use. 
Texts  and  other  appropriate  titles  usu- 
ally purchased  by  students  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  student  bookstores  as 
inexpensively  as  possible.  In  the  few 
areas  where  books  are  distributed 
through  the  school  system,  the  same 
subsidy  will  apply.  In  addition,  almost 
400  titles  are  being  prepared  for  refer- 
ence libraries  at  all  levels. 

Quality  of  education  is  poor  by  our 
standards.  As  I  said,  national  standards 
are  established.  The  levels  of  achieve- 
ment are  higher  than  our  own.  The  sys- 
tem, except  in  rare  cases,  is  not  equipped 
to  meet  the  standards.  One  of  the  major 
deficiencies  is  teacher  quality. 

Certification  requirements  are  low.  A 
primary  teacher  is  theoretically  required 
to  complete  ginaslo — eight  grades.  A 
ginaslo  teacher  is  required  to  complete 
colegio — 11  grades.  Colegio  teachers  are 
required  to  complete  4  years  of  college- 
level  pedagogic  institutes.  Unfortu- 
nately, just  over  half — 55.8  percent  of 
289,865  teaching  in  1964 — of  the  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  system  possess  even 
these  qualifications.  Of  the  129,879  lack- 
ing certificates,  slightly  more  than 
a  quarter  have  studied  hi  high  school. 

Of  the  three-quarters  with  only  pri- 
mary training,  a  substantial  number  did 
not  complete  all  four  grades.  In  rural 
schools,  only  27  percent  have  certificates. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  rural  teachers 
have  only  a  grade  school  education. 

Salaries  are  very  low.  Even  in  the  best 
high  schools  in  Sao  Paulo,  a  teacher 
earns  4ibout  $200  a  month.  Minimum 
salaries  for  primary  teachers  varied  in 
1964r  from  48,000  cruzeiros  in  the  poorest 
State  to  84,000  cruzeiros  in  Sao  Paulo — 
$40  to  $70  at  the  official  rate  and  one- 
third  less  at  the  free  market  rate. 

At  the  high  school  and  university  level, 
this  leads  to  multiple  Job  holding.  As 
a  result,  full-time  teaching  is  rare. 
Teachers  frequently  hold  two  or  more 
teaching  jobs.  Often  they  practice  a  pro- 
fession or  serve  as  consultants  in  addi- 
tion to  their  classroom  work.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  cost  of  living  In  larger 
cities  approaches  that  In  Washington. 
Most  professionals  find  it  necessary  to 
hold  three  jobs  to  bring  their  salary 
level  up  to  that  required  to  support  an 
average-size  Brazilian  family. 
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Teaching  materials  are  scaree.  It  is 
conunon  to  see  a  classroom  filled  with 
children  equipped  with  notebook  and 
pencil.  Teaching  Is  from  three  or  four 
books,  usually  the  property  of  the  teacher. 
Typically  the  teacher  copies  from  the 
books  to  a  blackboard.  Student  desks  are 
usually  shared.  Often  there  Is  little  more 
than  common  benches,  tables,  and  the 
teacher's  desk  and  chair 

Overcrowding,  as  noted  elsewhere,  is 
universal.  Triple-shifting  is  common 
The  classroom  deficit  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem Is  overpowering.  Expansion  repre- 
sents an  extremely  heavy  capital  drain 
on  the  economy.  Various  projections  of 
the  cost  of  meeting  the  goals  of  Punta 
del  Este  have  been  made.  Based  even  on 
the  cost  experience  of  operating  the  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  present  system,  they 
seem  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  la  my  impression  that  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  being  re- 
vsunped  along  lines  of  our  system.  If  this 
is  the  decision  of  Brazilians  thinking 
solely  in  terms  of  Brazilian  needs,  we 
should  give  every  possible  assistance.  If 
this  Is  the  result  of  outside  Influences, 
we  should  urge  reexamination  of  the  na- 
tion's plans.  To  an  outsider  familiar  with 
the  many  problems  we  encounter,  there 
Is  some  evidence  of  the  outside  Influence. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  planning  is 
not  well  related  to  Brazil's  needs.  The 
national  goals  seem  well  l)eyond  current 
resources.  For  example,  preprlmary  in- 
struction designed  to  prepare  Immature 
youngsters  for  primary  school  has  been 
introduced.  I  question  this  development 
at  a  time  when  most  children  enter 
school  at  9  or  10  years.  Similarly,  there 
Is  little  effective  emphasis  on  vocational 
education.  To  illustrate,  in  1965,  out  of 
2.2  million  children  at  the  secondary 
level,  leas  than  13.000  were  in  agricul- 
tural schools,  although  more  than  half 
the  work  force  is  engaged  In  agriculture. 
Only  80,000  were  In  Industrial  training. 
Substantial  investment  is  made  each 
year  in  higher  education.  All  is  out  of  tax 
receipts.  Tuition,  if  any.  is  nominal. 
Little,  if  any,  action  has  been  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  technical  stu- 
dents. In  general,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  the  system  which  resemble  the  philos- 
ophy current  in  our  country  20  years 
ago. 

Similarly,  there  Is  little  utilization  of 
new  techniques  such  as  educational  tele- 
vision. Brazil  is  structuring  universal 
education  in  an  era  of  new  technology. 
The  needs  of  that  country  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  our  system 
is  designed.  Nonetheless  the  system  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  ours. 
Brazil  should  not  build  an  educational 
system  as  It  would  have  80  years  ago. 
Modem  technology  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  learning  process 
should  provide  many  shortcuts  not 
available  during  the  slow  evolution  of 
educational  systems  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations. 

This  alone  Is  sufficient  reason  to  un- 
dertake an  intensive  evaluation  of  the 
preseht  planning  efforts.  As  I  have  noted 
elsewhere,  the  flrst  priorities  are  those 
wmch  will  provide  at  least  basic  com- 
munications skills  and  arithmetic  for 


each  child.  RudimenUry  agricultural 
training  is  an  imperative  need.  Every 
program  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
its  multiplier  effect  whereby  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  transmit  the  benefits  of 
training  to  others.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble money  invested  in  public  education 
should  have  a  clear  relationship  to  the 
more  urgent  needs  of  the  nation. 

COilMUNrTY    DtVLLOPMtNT 

Perhaps  th%  most  glaring  deficiency  of 
the  implementation  of  the  AlLance  f  jr 
Progress  and  tiie  application  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance is  the  virtual  absence  of  com- 
munity action  organizations  as  an  under- 
pinning of  the  total  program  effort.  A 
few  notable  programs,  largely  organized 
through  food-for-peace  work  fronts, 
suggest  that  community  development  ef- 
forts have  great  potential.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  concept  of  organizing 
the  internal  resources  of  the  conununity 
for  its  own  unprovement  is  truly  under- 
stood. There  is  even  less  appreciation  of 
its  mystique. 

The  essence  of  the  Alliance  concept  is 
self-help — self-help  at  everj-  level  of  so- 
cial organization,  from  regional  plan- 
ning projects  to  the  precinct  and  village 
level  which  uses  idle  lalx)r  to  create  com- 
munity services.  It  should  have  been  evi- 
dent from  the  beginning  that  external 
assistance  could  provide  no  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  necessarj-  real 
capital.  Moreover,  relatively  insignificant 
Investments  of  money  In  conmiunity  de- 
velopment of  a  self-help  nature  can 
catalyze  the  even  more  important  forma- 
tion of  social  capital. 

The  principle  must  be  applied  at  all 
possible  levels  and  must  become  an  ele- 
mental part  of  the  thinking  in  ever>-  pos- 
sible program.  It  appears  that  primary 
policymakers  in  Washmgton  have  in  re- 
cent months  become  convinced  of  this 
need  My  discussions  with  field  personnel 
would  indicate  that  many  of  them  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  from  their 
experience  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  middle  level  supervisory  employees 
have  too  often  been  dangerously  oblivi- 
ous of  the  necessity  for  community  de- 
velopment if  certain  projects  are  to  be 
viable. 

This  could  be  no  better  illustrated  than 
in  what  might  be  called  the  Vila  Ken- 
nedy syndrome  Vila  Kennedy  is  a  hous- 
ing project  near  Rio,  financed  by  $3  5 
million  of  U.S.  aid  It  now  has  some 
19.000  residents  It  is  located  about  30 
miles  outside  of  Rio  It  appears  to  be  a 
prime  example  of  how  visionary  and 
totally  unrealistic  approaches  can  waste 
aid  dollars. 

Brazilian  cities  are  burdened  with 
large  In-mlgratlons  from  the  rural  areas. 
With  no  housing  available,  the  migrants 
overnight  convert  a  hillside  into  a  shanty 
town  with  dwellings  built  from  make- 
shift materials  such  as  boxes,  bamboo, 
and  pieces  of  corrugated  metal  There  is 
little  or  no  provision  for  water,  sewage 
disposal,  or  other  basic  needs. 

Vila  Kennedy  was  conceived  to  enable 
favela  Inhabitants  to  move  Into  an  Ideal 
setting.  The  only  trouble  is  that  nobody 
really  consulted  the  people  themselves. 
Nor  did  anyone  think  about  the  need  for 
a  Brazilian  agency  tb  take  over  the  proj- 
ect after  It  was  built.  More  tragicaHy,  no- 


t)ody  thought  about  the  need  for  com- 
munity development  in  Vila  Kennedy. 

The  result?  There  are  no  jobs  avail- 
able within  normal  commuting  distance 
of  Vila  Kennedy  and  residents  spend  on 
the  average  30  percent  of  their  income 
on  transportation  back  and  forth  to 
Rio.  On-site  Job-training  programs  have 
fizzled.  There  Ls  virtually  no  community 
development  or  community  organization 
h\  Vila  Kennedy.  Self-help  appears  to  be 
a  totally  unknown  concept  in  Vila  Ken- 
nedy. Having  toiu-ed  the  project  and 
talked  to  its  residents.  I  found  no  evi- 
dence of  a  sense  of  community.  It 
would  appear  that  the  entire  project  is 
rapidly  deteriorating.  When  it  is  under- 
stood what  $3.5  million  could  have  ac- 
complLshed  in  developing  resource- 
backed  community  action  within  the 
favelas  themselves,  the  enormity  of  this 
kind  of  waste  Is  galling. 

I  visited  favelas  where  the  potential  for 
an  intelligent  U.S.  involvement  has  been 
demonstrated.  By  Involving  the  people 
themselves  euid  encouraging  their  ovsm 
initiative  to  meet  their  own  problems, 
meaningful  progress  can  be  made.  Such 
progress  is  In  real  terms  that  Is  under- 
stood by  the  people  themselves.  Sewage 
and  drainage  pipes  are  laid  by  the  resi- 
dents themselves.  Groups  are  organized 
to  communicate  effectively  and  directly 
with  government  agencies.  Immediate 
needs  of  health,  nutrition,  education,  job 
training,  and  physical  facilities  are  at 
least  partially  met  by  the  residents  them- 
selves. The  community  spirit  generated 
by  such  accomplishments  generates  upon 
itself. 

Recognizing  that  direct  American  dol- 
lars cannot  make  a  substantial  dent  upon 
the  needs  for  schools,  housing,  and  other 
facilities,  we  must  Invest  our  dollars  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible  in  self- 
help  projects  Involving  community  de- 
velopment. Once  started,  such  projects 
can  be  self -regenerative.  Dollars  spent 
on  community  development  multiply  and 
radiate  their  initial  impact  many  times 
over. 

Tragically,  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
foreign  aid  dollars  for  Brazil  in  fiscal 
1966  were  devoted  to  the  concept  of  self- 
help  community  development. 

In  emphasizing  the  potential  of  com- 
munity development.  I  do  not  dismiss 
the  need  for  other  types  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. Power,  irrigation,  communica- 
tion, and  transportation  can.  In  certain 
Instances,  each  be  a  critical  priority  re- 
quirement for  development  I  come  away 
from  Brazil,  however,  with  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  community 
development  is  the  neglected  orphan  in 
the  AID  program  in  Brazil. 

Unquestionably  the  most  ambitious 
helf-help  activity  Is  the  ABC  Crusade 
Designed  solely  to  provide  adult  literacy 
training'  in  the  northeast,  the  program 
incorporates  the  concept  of  volunteer,  or 
near-volunteer  participation  by  teachers 
and  the  utilization  of  classrooms  im- 
provl.sed  from  facilities  donated  by  the 
public.  More  often  than  not  classes  are 
held  in  the  private  homes  of  the  teach- 
ers or  .students  themselves  It  is  pre- 
lected that,  by  the  close  of  1966,  more 
than  80.000  previously  illiterate  adults 
will  have  "graduated"  from  ABC.  and 
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the  total  enrollment  will  have  reached 
the  level  of  150,000. 

The  final  phase  of  the  program,  which 
will  be  reached  in  1969,  anticipates  the 
completion  of  literacy  training  by  1 
million  people.  In  the  process  of  imple- 
menting the  program,  more  than  38,000 
volimteer  lay  teachers  will  have  been 
trained  to  teach  literacy.  The  program 
contemplates  advanced  phases  which 
will  provide  the  equivalent  of  Brazilian 
primary  education  for  an  estimated 
250.000. 

The  ABC  Crusade  combines  the  vol- 
unteer approach  with  paid  professional 
organization.  Most  of  the  funding  is 
made  available  from  moneys  generated 
by  food  for  peace.  Students  are  given  a 
ration  of  about  5  pounds  of  food  per 
week  and  the  lay  teachers  receive  a  simi- 
lar allotment. 

Although  the  program  is  limited  to  a 
specific  goal.  It  demonstrates  the  capac- 
ity to  organize  the  community  through 
a  combination  of  professional  and  vol- 
unteer contributions.  Truly  massive 
numbers  of  people  are  involved  in  the 
solution  of  major  logistic  and  schedul- 
ing problems,  and  all  appear  to  be  func- 
tioning efficiently. 

The  question  of  motivation  of  partici- 
pants is  fascinating.  Food-for-peace  do- 
nations are  obvioiisly  a  factor,  but  some 
operations  without  the  incentive  of  food 
for  peace  indicate  only  a  minor  falloff 
of  participants.  My  own  talks  with  par- 
ticipants strongly  impressed  me  that  the 
primary  motivation  of  students  was  a 
deep  himger  for  literacy.  This  was  dis- 
played in  remarkable  degree  by  elderly 
participants  who  had  little  prospect  for 
job  advancement  through  literacy.  They 
simply  answered:  "I  want  to  write  my 
name  myself"  or  "I  want  to  read." 

The  sole  activity  in  Brazil  designed  to 
evolve  techniques  of  community  develop- 
ment applicable  in  the  favelas  that  cov- 
er many  hillsides  in  Rio  and  other  Bra- 
zilian cities  Is  known  as  Bemdoc.  Or- 
ganized under  an  agreement  between 
AID  and  the  State  of  Ouanabara — Rio  de 
Janeiro — in  August  1964,  the  project  con- 
templated development  and  application 
of  conventional  community  development 
techniques.  This  was  to  include  com- 
munity services  and  facilities,  such  as 
basic  educational  facilities,  literacy,  pri- 
mary education,  and  vocational  training, 
developed  through  both  political  orga- 
nization and  conununity  contribution. 

While  the  success  of  the  activity  has 
been  limited  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
ranging  from  political  infighting  to  ab- 
sence of  expert  personnel,  it  nonetheless 
appears  to  be  relatively  sound  in  con- 
cept. The  total  cost  of  18  months  of  op- 
eration was  about  $365,000.  There  was 
little  provision  for  research.  There  was 
overstafflng  particularly  at  the  adminis- 
trative level,  Eis  evidenced  by  eight  people 
assigned  to  public  relations.  Excessive 
equipment  and  furnltiu-e  were  bought  at 
excessive  prices.  In  general  both  admin- 
istration and  controls  were  poor.  A  new 
agreement  was  in  negotiation  in  Decem- 
ber of  1966,  with  modifications  being 
worked  out  which  will  hopefully  correct 
the  problems  that  developed  in  the  first 
2  years  of  operation. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  eval- 
uate the  operation  have  concluded  that 


the  favelas  are  least  receptive  to  the  con- 
cept of  mobilization  of  internal  resources. 

The  work-front  activities  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  also  offer  some  evi- 
dence that  community  action  will  work  in 
Brazil.  The  premise  is  that  food  can  be 
used  as  a  salary  substitute  to  pay  for  the 
labor  otherwise  unemployed  in  building 
such  facilities  as  roads,  streets,  small 
dams  and  reservoirs,  seljf-help  housing, 
and  other  community  building  activities. 
Under  the  program,  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties have  been  completed  including  self- 
help  hotising.  Under  another  program  in 
the  south  of  Brazil,  a  so-called  agrlcul- 
tiural  credit  saturation  program,  over  300 
kilometers  of  all-weather  rural  roadway 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100  per  kilometer. 

Padre  Melo,  an  active  leader  in  the 
Rural  Labor  Movement  in  the  State  of 
Pernambuco  harnessed  the  self-help  po- 
tential to  organize  a  type  of  land  reform 
project.  About  2  years  ago  he  acquired 
a  piece  of  land  by  donation  which 
through  a  credit  co-op  organization  he 
divided  in  plots  acquired  by  the  landless 
through  a  time  payment  plan.  Parcels  are 
so  arranged  that  about  one-half  acre 
of  land  is  available  for  intensive  culti- 
vation to  augment  earned  income.  The 
cost  per  imit  is  about  $45,  with  payment 
schedtxled  over  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
repayment  experience  has  been  excel- 
lent, he  relates,  and  the  co-op  has  ad- 
vanced from  its  original  function  of  cred- 
it to  a  market  co-op. 

The  success  of  this  activity  led  to  its 
application  to  a  government  project, 
which  had  been  organized  along  com- 
mime  lines,  but  failed  to  elicit  support 
from  those  resettled.  Melo  attributed  its 
failure  to  the  communal  ownership  con- 
cept. U'der  Melo's  leadership,  he  re- 
ports, tie  Inhabitants  have  axiqulred 
ownei.'  p  of  their  property  and  are  re- 
paying the  investment,  so  that  the  com- 
munity is  now  self-supporting. 

These  projects,  known  as  neuculos  are 
located  near  Cabo,  and  are  named 
"Camela"  and  "Ruroplois." 

Brasilia  Teimosa  is  a  slum  area  in  the 
southern  section  of  Recife.  Three  years 
ago.  Father  James  Kohmetscher  of  the 
Oblate  Order  established  a  church  in  the 
community.  Joined  by  two  other  members 
of  his  order,  and  Papal  Volunteers  Janice 
Smrecker  and  Lloyd  Welter,  the  parish 
activity  has  increasingly  experimented 
with  conventional  commimity  develop- 
ment activities. 

A  commimity  council  has  become  an 
increasingly  effective  voice  in  obtaining 
assistance  of  the  city  in  providing  streets 
and  water  lines  and  similar  conventional 
services.  The  activities  of  the  group  has 
led  to  establishment  of  a  consumers 
co-op,  handicraft  Industries,  and  a  se- 
ries of  conventional  developmental  prac- 
tices which  provide  progress.  Not  an  in- 
significant contribution  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  literacy  classes. 
Although  the  area  remains  in  desperate 
poverty,  an  obvious  community  spirit 
has  developed  and  is  producing  visible 
results  for  the  residents  themselves.  As 
an  example  of  their  harsh  existence, 
water  is  available  to  Brasilia  Teimosa 
residents  only  through  a  central  spigot 
that  has  water  in  the  dry  season  for 
only  3  or  4  hours  late  at  night. 


COMMUNITY     ACTION 


There  are  large  niunbers  of  pro- 
grams, most  of  them  of  limited  appli- 
cation from  which  to  draw  data  to  eval- 
uate and  define  the  successful  methods 
of  commimity  development.  Among 
them  are  both  private  and  governmental 
activities. 

In  Bolivia,  AID  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bolivian  Government  structured  and 
instituted  a  program  of  rural  commu- 
nity action  in  1964.  Since  that  time 
about  400  community  workers  have 
been  trained  and  are  working  in  the 
rural  areas.  In  the  first  year  of  operation 
more  than  800  community  projects  were 
requested,  of  which  200  were  completed 
and  250  were  in  execution  as  of  August 
1966. 

In  Colombia,  Acclon  Communal  was 
organized  in  1958.  The  basic  legislation 
provided  for  the  organization  and  regis- 
tration of  community  committees  as  a 
prerequisite  to  both  technical  assistance 
and  contribution  of  funds.  By  mid- 1966 
the  program  was  attempting  to  service 
the  needs  of  7,800  registered  committees 
with  110  field  personnel  who  had  been 
trained  for  the  specific  purpose  in  schools 
established  by  the  organization.  Here 
again  the  emphasis  of  the  program  is 
almost  exclusively  in  rural  areas. 

Urban  development  on  the  other  hand 
has  fewer  programs.  The  general  expe- 
rience of  the  Peace  Corps  should  provide 
valuable  information  although  It  has 
generally  been  carried  on  either  in  a 
totally  unstructured  situation  or  in  the 
situation  where  the  volunteer  was  work- 
ing in  some  specific  field — such  as 
health — within  the  framework  of  a  host 
country  program. 

In  Venezuela,  a  wholly  private  organi- 
zation known  as  Acclon  began  urban  de- 
velopment work  in  1961  with  30  volun- 
teers. By  late  1964  it  had  about  100 
workers  equally  divided  between  Vene- 
zuelans and  Americans,  and  has  dropped 
back  to  less  than  50  at  the  present  time. 
Slum  areas  are  selected  as  sites  by  the 
group  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Peace  Corps  selects  rural  sites.  The  work 
is  then  carried  on  through  community 
organization  to  provide  the  social  needs 
of  the  community,  varying  from  drain- 
age ditches  and  all-weather  paths  to 
water  lines  and  school  buildings.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  varied  but  in  general 
the  work  has  been  productive,  providing 
general  improvement  of  the  facilities 
available  in  the  community.  This  pro- 
gram is  entirely  financed  through  con- 
tributions both  of  money  and  materials. 
Major  contributors  are  corporations, 
principally  United  States,  with  interests 
in  the  country. 

In  Argentina,  Cabe  was  organized  in 
mid- 1965  and  is  at  work  in  three  slum 
areas.  Here  again  the  organization  is  pri- 
vately financed,  and  staffed  by  recent 
University  graduates,  all  of  them  Argen- 
tine nationals.  This  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  activity  as  organization  and 
construction  of  community  centers,  is  or- 
ganizing credit  co-ops  to  finance  housing 
construction  on  a  self-help  basis. 

In  general,  experience  in  community 
development  indicates  that  the  problem 
is  greater  the  more  advanced  the  com- 
munity. Thus  the  rural  areas,  where  liv- 
ing conditions  are  lowest,  offer  the  great- 
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est  evidence  of  success  There  Is  a  greater 
availability  of  experlerice  in  these  areas. 
Accion  Communal,  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment program  orgranized  In  1958,  ap- 
parently has  had  measurable  success  in 
a  nationwide.  Government-operated  ac- 
tivity utilizing  paid,  professionally 
trained  energizers  In  cooperation  with 
organized  local  committees.  Its  limited 
resources  In  personnel  must  on  the  other 
hand  relegate  it  to  the  level  of  an  ex- 
perimental program. 

In  Peru.  Cooperacion  Popular  has 
utilized  volunteer  umversity  students  on 
vacation  for  rural  development  work  dur- 
ing vacation  periods  In  the  Andean  areas. 

The  Community  Development  Founda- 
tion of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  been  success- 
ful in  this  work  in  Central  America, 
principally  Mexico. 

Conversely,  the  problem  of  urban  de- 
velopment appears  to  have  provided  a 
more  difBcult  challenge  Peace  Corps, 
like  other  organizations,  has  reduced  iUs 
concentration  in  this  area  of  activity,  at 
least  In  Chile.  Venezuela,  and  Brazil, 
where  developmental  work  in  the  tave- 
las  has  been  all  but  abandoned.  The 
papal  volunteers  have  reduced  their  num- 
ber significantly  for  a  period  of  reevalua- 
tlon  of  their  work,  at  least  in  Brazil.  Ac- 
cion in  Venezuela  had  similarly  reduced 
Its  nimibers  from  a  high  of  about  100  In 
1965  to  less  than  50  at  the  present  time 
Nonetheless,  the  Accion  program  appears 
to  be  a  program  which  offers  promise  of 
demorutratlng  many  lessons  that  we 
must  learn  in  promoting  community  de- 
velopment. 

The  consistent  failure  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  potential  of  community  de- 
velopment must  be  corrected.  It  is  evident 
that  substantial  experience  exists  from 
which  a  demonstration  program  can  be 
designed.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  ade- 
quate financing  is  required  to  develop 
such  a  program.  Such  efforts  should  be 
a  first  order  of  business  in  U.S.  program 
planning. 

INWJSTRT 

Brazil  Is  the  leading  industrial  power 
in  South  America.  Brazilians,  with  good 
reason,  believe  In  their  destiny  as  a  ma- 
jor Industrial  power.  If  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Brazilian  consensus.  It  Is  ful- 
fillment of  this  national  destiny.  In- 
credible personal  sacrifice  by  the  average 
man  has  moved  Brazil  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  Is  an  impressive  record  which 
must  be  understood.  Despite  the  obvious 
agricultural  potential  of  the  country, 
Brazilians  want  more  than  anything  else 
to  be  recognized  for  their  industrial  ac- 
complishments 

Most  of  us  think  of  Brazil  as  an  agri- 
cultural economy,  totally  dependent  upon 
imports  for  manufactured  products.  This 
was  essentially  true  20  years  ago.  Its 
Industry  today  serves  a  population  as 
large  as  Prance  and  Spain  combined — 
eighth  largest  at  85  million.  It  Is  self- 
sufficient  In  durable  consumer  goods  and 
in  most  heavy  industrial  needs — table 
35.  The  automotive  Industry — table 
36 — Is  the  seventh  largest  In  the  world. 
All  parts  are  manufactured  domestically. 
The  rubber-goods  Industry  Is  Uth.  In  re- 
fined petroleum  products — table  37 — and 
cement — table  38,  Brazilian  industries 
rank  15th.  Pulp  and  paper — table  39 — 


and  aluminum — table  40 — both  rank 
19th.  Its  iron-and-steel  industry — table 
41— ranks  22d,  but  will  double  its  pro- 
duction in  the  next  3  years.  It  produces 
railroad  cars  and  locomotives.  There  is  a 
shipbuilding  Industry  capable  of  produc- 
ing ships  with  a  deadweight  up  to  65,000 
tons.  Light  aircraft  are  manufactured. 
Buses,  heavy  trucks,  and  earthmovlng 
equipment  are  built. 

B"  1966  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing .sectors  represented  about  equal 
shares  of  i^ross  national  product — 30  per- 
cent. Export  earnings  are  still  predomi- 
nantly from  agricultural  exports,  yet 
Brazilian  industry  accounted  for  about  7 
percent  of  the  total  of  $16  billion  In 
1965 — table  42. 

Indutitry  and  commerce  provide  be- 
tween 5  and  6  million  jobs  directly.  Di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  it  supports  most  of 
the  urban  population.  It  is  particularly 
important  in  the  large  centers,  nine  of 
which  exceed  500.000  Industrialization 
is  important  economically,  politically, 
and  psychologically. 

Brazilians  are  understandably  proud 
of  their  auto  industry.  Prior  to  1955.  it 
was  an  a-^sembly  operation.  In  1956, 
GEIA — executive  tfioup  of  the  automo- 
tive industi-y — was  established  The 
group  devised  a  program  to  develop  a 
totally  dome.stic  industry  Today  there 
are  seven  body  plants  and  1.600  parts 
manufacturers  supplyng  11  factories  I 
visited  the  National  Auto  Show  in  Sao 
Paulo  An  impressive  display  of  the  1967 
auto  year  featured  all  cla.sses  of  passen- 
ger cars,  including  an  impre.ssive  execu- 
tive limousine.  Mercedes-Benz  makes 
passenger  buses.  Heavy-duty  trucks 
were  a  part  of  the  show  In  addition, 
there  were  the  many  parts  manufactur- 
ers. Industry  executives  told  me  that  pro- 
duction would  exceed  200,000  units  in 
1966.  More  than  50.000  people  are  em- 
ployed. In  1964,  the  industry  paid  about 
$165  million  in  taxes.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  investment  is  $800  million,  of 
which  it  is  believed  that  37  percent  is 
held  by  Brazilian  Interests.  The  United 
States  wnth  33  percent  is  second 

The  industry  has  moved  into  exports, 
the  value  of  which  exceeded  $3  million 
In  1965.  However,  prices  are  not  competi- 
tive. A  Volkswagen  costs  $2,500.  Ford 
officials  told  me  the  Galaxie.  which  is 
being  introduced  this  year,  will  cost  about 
$10,000.  The  complex  of  companies  is 
inefficient.  Volkswagen,  the  largest,  only 
produces  about  450  units  a  day.  The 
projected  market  is  not  large  enough 
to  support  the  duplication  created  by 
the  large  number  of  companies,  each 
producing  a  small  voliune.  I  was  told 
that  mergers  to  correct  this  situation 
are  both  needed  and  under  discussion. 

The  Industry  has  been  of  major  bene- 
nt  to  the  country.  Yet  the  foreign  firms 
are  the  most  successful.  Volkswagen 
alone  controls  60  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobile market.  In  this  period  when  con- 
solidation Is  facing  the  industry,  the 
advsmtages  of  sources  of  large  capital 
favor  the  emergence  of  the  larger  and 
stronger  foreign  firms. 

The  Industry  characterizes  the  result 
of  the  drive  for  Industrial  development. 
It  Is  a  spectacular  achievement.  But  the 
period  of  expansion  for  the  sake  of  ex- 


pansion is  over.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
import  substitution  phase  of  the  indus- 
try has  oome  to  a  close.  The  internal 
market  is  no  longer  sufHclent  to  support 
the  Industry.  Price  competition  means 
major  changes  must  be  made  to  develop 
an  export  market.  It  has  reached  a  point 
where  more  efficient  foreign  producers 
are  attracted  to  the  market.  Volkswagen 
has  scheduled  a  33 -percent  increase  in 
its  production,  reportedly  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  $100  million.  Ford  and 
General  Motors  are  both  Investing  about 
$50  million  each  to  expand  their  auto- 
mobile lines. 

The  interesting  history  of  industrial- 
ization appears  in  Werner  Baer's  book, 
"Industrialization  and  Economic  De- 
velopment in  Brazil"— Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc..  ige.^i.  As  I  have  said,  I  talked  at 
length  with  the  author  in  Sao  Paulo.  If 
Baer  is  right — and  conditions  suggest  he 
IS— the  current  short-term  disruption  In 
industry  was  inevitable.  For  a  number 
of  years,  inflation  has  effectively  elim- 
inated the  equity  market  and  credit  sys- 
tems Long-term  capital  loans  have  little 
appeal  to  the  investor  when  inflation 
erodes  half  the  face  value  of  a  note  in 
I  year.  For  the  same  reason,  no  one  in 
Brazil  holds  money  any  longer  than  la 
absolutely  necessary.  Even  prime  rate 
borrowers  must  repay  loans  in  18  months 
or  le.ss.  Most  loans  are  30  to  60  days.  In- 
terest is  at  a  level  which  the  lender  be- 
lieves will  compensate  for  loss  of  value. 
As  a  result,  8  percent  to  10  percent 
monthly  Is  not  unusual. 

Conventional  credit,  which  tradition- 
ally adapts  to  the  practices  of  the  major 
money  market,  is  not  restricted  propor- 
tionately. Simple  charge  accoimts,  time 
payment  plans,  and  other  consumer 
plans  reflect  a  somewhat  lower  Interest  • 
rate.  This  reflects  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  profit  margin,  pricing  practices, 
and  need  to  stimulate  sales.  Since  the 
full  price  must  be  paid  in  5  or  6  months, 
it  is  easier  to  guess  the  Inflation  loss. 

There  are  stock  exchanges  In  both  Rio 
and  Sao  Paulo.  Prior  to  years  of  runaway 
inflation,  there  was  an  active  market. 
Today,  however,  there  is  little  activity. 
Prices  are  depressed.  New  Issues  are  rare. 
I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  invest- 
ment In  common  stock  Is  not  used  as 
protection  against  inflation. 

This  phenomenon  Is  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Virginia  Law  Review,  vol- 
ume 52.  No.  7.  page  1283.  by  Norman  8. 
Poser,  assistant  director  of  the  Division 
of  Tradmg  and  Markets,  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission.  Poser  spent  9 
months  In  Brazil  on  loan  to  the  central 
bank.  He  worked  as  a  consultant  on 
modernization  and  revitallzatlon  of  the 
capital  markets.  His  activities  led  to  » 
Brazilian  statute  very  similar  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

Poser  believes  that  inflation  has  de- 
pressed public  Interest  in  the  stock 
market.  This,  in  his  view.  Is  the  principal 
retardant  to  development  of  the  capital 
markets.  He  views  the  traditional  Bra- 
zilian fear  of  corporate  Investment  and 
inadequate  laws  for  protection  of  mi- 
nority stockholders  as  lesser  factors.  Dis- 
cussions with  Brazilians,  however,  indi- 
cate that  the  stock  market  has  never 
served  as  a  major  source  of  Investment 
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capital  in  Brazil.  For  example,  I  was  told 
that  the  aruiual  volume  of  Brazilian  ex- 
changes has  never  exceeded  the  average 
daily  volume  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  was  explained  that  the  public  ap- 
pears to  fear  the  long-term  political  cli- 
mate for  investment.  New  investment  is 
naturally  somewhat  speculative.  New 
companies  are  often  long-term  growth 
investment.  There  is  rarely  any  divi- 
dend Income  in  the  early  years.  The 
market  is  regarded  as  less  attractive  than 
land  or  short-term,  high-interest  loans. 
Tight  money  is  a  problem.  Businessmen 
have  developed  numerous  devices — few 
of  them  good — to  meet  capital  needs. 

Under  previous  administrations,  laxity 
of  tax  enforcement  permitted  use  of  tax 
reserves,  and  escrow  accounts — similar 
to  our  withholding  system — for  short- 
term  capital.  Liquidity  of  company  re- 
serves was  minimized.  Inflation  makes 
postponement  of  payment  attractive, 
even  with  penalties.  Effective  enforce- 
ment— Brazilians  casually  fear  criminal 
sanctions  for  the  first  time — has  cur- 
tailed this  practice. 

External  hard-currency  investments 
in  Europe  or  the  United  States  have  be- 
come more  attractive  both  as  protection 
against  internal  problems  and  as  col- 
lateral for  Internal  credit  lines.  Foreign 
capital  has  been  a  major  source  of  de- 
velopment funds.  Frequently,  a  foreign- 
owned  company  must  provide  working 
capital  for  a  Brazilian  supplier.  For  ex- 
ample, an  auto  manufacturer  might 
lend  a  Brazilian  money  to  build  a  parts 
factory  and  assist  him  with  either  credit 
or  actual  cash  advances  for  purchase 
of  raw  materials. 

Baer  thinks  the  very  success  of  indus- 
trialization contributes  to  the  sociopo- 
litical crisis  which  began  in  1962.  Be- 
cause of  the  preoccupation  with  indus- 
try, agriculture  and  social  programs, 
particularly  education,  have  stagnated. 
Emphasis  on  import  substitution  caused 
neglect  of  industries  vital  to  agriculture. 
Protective  policies  designed  to  promote 
import  substitution  encouraged  noncom- 
petitive, inefficient  practices  which  limit 
export  potential.  The  60  percent  of  Bra- 
zilians who  depend  on  agriculture  fell 
behind.  Baer  thinks  that  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment had  to  slow,  imtll  redistribu- 
tion of  income  and  rural  development 
could  expand  the  internal  market.  Ob- 
viously, existing  Industry  must  meet  hi- 
tematlonal  price  competition  if  manu- 
factured products  are  to  be  exported. 
This,  in  turn,  requires  adjustments. 

Interestingly,  govenmient  officials  told 
me  that  they  have  designed  some  pol- 
icies to  encourage  competition  from  for- 
eign firms  to  force  increased  efficiency 
among  local  firms.  They  believe  by  creat- 
ing a  more  demanding  atmosphere, 
mergers  and  other  changes  in  manage- 
ment structure  will  be  made  to  increase 
productivity.  At  the  same  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing  Interest  in  creat- 
ing partnerships  between  Brazilian  and 
foreign  firms.  The  resulting  local  com- 
pany thus  has  the  advantages  of  a  for- 
eign firm  and  at  the  same  time  aids  In 
the  development  of  Brazilian  manage- 
ment. 

A  major  and  necessary  policy  change 
Instituted   by   the   revolution   reopened 


Brazil  to  foreign  Investment.  Profits  may 
now  be  repatriated  with  few  limitations. 
Massive  infusions  of  capital  investment 
have  resulted.  The  Government  seeks  to 
reestablish  Industrial  growth.  Various 
techniques  are  being  used  to  encourage 
investment.  Tax  credits  and  exemption 
are  extended  to  favored  industries.  Tar- 
iffs are  frequently  waived  on  both  ma- 
chinery and  raw  material  imports.  To 
the  extent  that  money  is  available,  the 
central  bank  encourages  loans  for 
working  capital  in  vital  sectors.  A  de- 
velopment bank  makes  loans  for  capi- 
tal Investment.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
revitalize  the  stock  and  bond  market. 

I  talked  with  industrial  leaders  in  Sao 
Paulo.  The  city  is  the  principal  industrial 
complex  of  Brazil,  and  among  the  larg- 
est in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Among 
Brazilian  businessmen,  I  spent  the  most 
time  with  Paulo' Ayres,  who  is  president 
of  his  own  drug-manufacturing  firm; 
Trajano  Pupo  Neto,  president  of  U.S.- 
owned  Anderson  Clayton  of  Brazil; 
Daniel  Machado  de  Campos,  managing 
director  of  an  electric  power  company; 
and  Eduardo  de  Campos  Salles,  owner 
of  a  refrigeration  company.  Their  views 
on  the  needs  of  the  Industrial  sector  in 
Brazil  were  predictable.  They  endorse 
the  efforts  to  restore  fiscal  stability. 

Inflation  must,  in  their  Judgment,  be 
curbed  to  provide  Investment  capital  for 
future  growth.  Both  internal  and  export 
markets  must  be  expanded  to  sustain 
growth,  as  they  see  conditions.  They  be- 
lieve internal  money  markets  must  re- 
vive. They  believe  larger  foreign  invest- 
ment must  be  encouraged.  This,  they 
told  me.  will  create  a  demand  for  sup- 
portive Industries  and  service  firms.  The 
demand  will  be  largely  satisfied  by  Bra- 
zilian business,  mostly  new  ventures. 

I  thought  it  was  significant  that  these 
men  expressed  none  of  the  oft  heard 
arguments  against  foreign  ownership  of 
local  industry.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
this  is  a  natural  phase  of  development, 
necessary  to  Brazil's  emergence  as  an  in- 
dustrial power.  They  think  in  interna- 
tionalist terms,  viewing  the  industrial 
community  of  the  world  as  an  interre- 
lated entity.  The  attitudes  of  Machado 
and  Salles  were  particularly  significant. 
They  are  respectively  president  and  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  Assoclacao  Com- 
ercial  de  Sao  Paulo.  This  organization 
is  composed  of  9,000  Brazilian  business- 
men. It  is  a  major  influence  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  of  the  city 
and  so  of  the  country. 

They,  as  the  others  with  whom  I 
talked  in  Sao  Paulo,  describe  the  devel- 
opment of  an  industrial  nation  as  a 
process  where  much  of  the  early  invest- 
ment fiows  from  external  growth;  inter- 
nal control  of  the  broad  base  gradu- 
ally expands.  The  percentage  of  foreign 
ownership  falls.  They  feel  that  no  harm 
fiows  from  this  natural  historic  pattern. 
To  them,  it  is  a  blessing. 

Other  people  told  me  of  growing  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  There  are  several 
causes.  U.S.  firms,  as  well  as  other  for- 
eigners, oriented  to  hlgh-volimie,  low- 
price  operations,  undersell  local  com- 
petitors. Resulting  financial  problems 
create  resentment  among  Brazilian  busi- 
nessmen. I  was  told  that  in  some  cases 


local  firms  have  been  sold  at  a  loss  to 
U.S.  interests  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  Others 
are  said  to  have  sold  because  the  man- 
agement problems  created  by  foreign 
competition  were  beyond  the  competence 
of  local  management. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  of  those  re- 
portedly affected.  Those  who  oppose  U.S. 
penetration  of  the  Brazilian  market  call 
it  economic  imperialism.  The  left  uses 
this  for  propaganda  purposes.  I  saw  a 
pamphlet  in  Portuguese  titled  "A  Day  in 
the  Life  of  a  Brazilian."  The  cover  is  dec- 
orated with  reproductions  of  familiar 
U.S.  trademarks.  The  story  traces  use  of 
these  products  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Bra- 
zilian family.  It,  of  course,  ends  with  an 
appeal  to  keep  the  profits  and  jobs  from 
these  sales  in  Brazil. 

I  discussed  the  problem  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo.  In  their  opimon, 
there  is  some  validity  to  the  belief  that 
foreign  firms  have  preferential  treat- 
ment. Some  aspects  of  the  tax  laws  are 
favorable.  The  most  importrait  advan- 
tage is  the  availability  of  capital  from 
parent  concerns  outside  of  Brazil.  Until 
this  year,  for  example,  there  was  a  value- 
added  tax  on  sales.  A  high  degree  of  verti- 
cal integration  in  an  industry  reduced 
this  as  a  cost  factor.  With  capital  avail- 
able, a  foreign  firm  could  achieve  this 
integration,  where  a  local  firm  could  not. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  themes  of 
those  who  support  Carlos  Lacerda.  The 
American  business  community  is  very 
much  aware  of  this  problem.  None  would 
appraise  its  prevalence,  but  most  agreed 
that  it  could  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  Brazilian  politics. 

I  had  an  extremely  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  the  industrialist 
with  Jorge  Batista  da  Silva  in  Recife.  He 
owns  and  operates  the  Torre  Factory,  a 
textile  mill  which  exports  "gray"  cloth 
to  the  United  States.  He  employs  1,800 
in  the  mill  and  another  400  in  a  factory 
making  underwear  and  shirts.  He  told 
me  that  the  credit  is  even  more  scarce 
in  Recife  than  in  the  south.  He  said: 

Long  term  investment  simply  must  come 
from  the  outside,  because  there  Is  none  avail- 
able here. 

What  little  money  there  is  is  loaned 
at  unrealistically  high  rates  as  short- 
term  working  capital.  He  finds  that  he 
must  commit  all  of  his  resources  to  fi- 
nancing day-to-day  operations.  The  re- 
sult, he  said,  is  that  he  postpones  mod- 
ernization of  his  plant.  In  the  textile 
industry,  reinvestment  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  a  year;  but,  Batista 
told  me  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
allocate  any  funds  for  the  last  4  years. 
This  is  even  more  Interesting  becaiise 
he  also  controls  one  of  the  largest  banks 
in  Recife,  and  would  be  expected  to  en- 
joy the  best  possible  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

He  Is  imcertain  what  1967  holds  for 
Brazil.  He  told  me  that  any  inflation  In 
1967  will  have  a  bad  effect.  The  current 
business  picture  is  dark.  The  deflationary 
policies  have,  on  the  whole,  been  right, 
he  thinks,  but  there  are  major  problems 
facing  Industry.  He  believes  in  a  free 
market.  Yet,  inflation  seems  certain  to 
justify  an  early  1967  wage  increase  of 
at  least  25  percent.  Prices  of  cotton  and 
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other  raw  materials  are  Increasing.  Yet 
compeUUon.  both  Internal  and  external, 
holds  prices  down.  He  told  me  that  the 
only  possible  Increases  will  be  a  result  of 
shortages. 

Taxation  Is  another  problem — table  43. 
Local  taxes  alone  are  4.5  percent  of  gross 
Income.  Even  under  the  new  system,  they 
win  represent  19  5  percent  of  the  sales 
price  of  any  manufactured  item.  There 
had  been  extensive  changes  in  the  tax 
structure  made  by  decrees  published  2 
days  after  my  arrival.  Batista  said  prob- 
lems created  by  administrative  changes 
force  him  to  employ  four  lawyers  full 
time.  The  effect  on  supplies  of  cotton  is 
bad,  too.  On  that  morning,  December  2, 
1968.  a  grower  from  the  interior  was  in 
his  office.  Learning  of  the  new  laws  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  been  published 
1  week  before,  he  decided  not  to  sell  his 
cotton  until  he  had  time  to  And  out  the 
effect  of  them.  These  laws  are  simply 
promulgated.  There  is  no  advance  dis- 
cussion. To  an  American  legislator,  ac- 
customed to  the  lengthy  hearings  and 
wide  public  discussion  that  accompanies 
any  tax  measure,  it  Is  very  difQcult  to 
imagine  the  chaos  that  must  follow  a 
10-percent  across-the-board,  business  in- 
come tax  Incresise  decreed  in  this  way. 
On  the  same  day.  the  Government  is- 
sued 37  other  decrees,  13  of  which  have 
major  Impact  on  the  business  commu- 
nity. One  of  these  Increased  income  tax 
an  overall  10  percent.  Still  another  pro- 
vided that  a  tax  override  would  be  added 
to  tax  bills,  but  the  Uxpayer  would  in 
turn  receive  an  undisclosed  percentage 
Interest  In  Oovemment-held  companies 
Still  another  provided  for  a  deduction 
and  In  «ome  cases  complete  waiver  of 
tariffs  on  Imports  required  for  the  mod- 
ernization    and     Increased     productive 
efficiency  of  a  long  list  of  industries. 

Laws  are  customarily  complicated, 
elaborate,  and  Impossible  to  administer 
even  with  the  sophistication  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Batista  told  me  of  his  experi- 
ence with  a  price  directive.  Enforcement 
procedures  required  reporting  each  sale 
to  a  central  office.  After  2  months,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  into  the  office  to  file  the 
report  because  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  paperwork  and  the  crowds  trying  to 
file  the  required  reports.  Public  adminis- 
tration la  generally  poor.  Salaries  are  low 
Hours  are  short.  Many  officials  are  part- 
time.  All  Jobs  are  dispensed  on  a  patron- 
age basis.  Overstaffing  Is  traditional 
Agencies  are  numerous  and  frequently 
overlapping.  Inefficient  bureaucracy  Is  a 
fact  of  business  life 

To  add  to  the  difficulties,  the  supreme 
court  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  supervise  uni- 
formity of  interpretation.  It  depends  on 
the  detailed  instructions  which  emanate 
from  Rio  to  the  States.  Communication 
between  the  sections  of  the  country  l.s 
difficult.  Telephonic  connections  are  so 
poor  between  Recife  and  Rio  that  AID 
maintains  Its  own  radiophone  system 
Often  It  takes  3  to  4  days  for  a  telegram 
to  reach  Its  destination.  Mall  is  unrelia- 
ble, even  between  sections  of  the  same 
city. 

More  attention  must  be  given  the  prob- 
lem of  private  enterprise  There  seems  to 
be  too  little  known  about  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  In  Brazilian  development 


Certainly  there  Is  little  evidence  of  co- 
ordination of  Brazilian  and  United  States 
Government  policies.  A  large  percentage 
of  new  industi-y  in  Brazil  is  owned  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  foreign  con- 
cerns. The  major  expansion  of  BrazUlan- 
owned  companies  seems  to  have  taken 
place  during  periods  where  exchange  or 
other  problems  forced  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  existing  industries  to  turn  to 
local  investo;^  for  new  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe,  given  the  necessary  access  to 
credit,  private  Brazilian  interests  are 
capable  of  developing  most  of  the  basic 
industries  m  Brazil.  Credit  i.s  the  key 
problem  Characteristically,  developing 
nations  are  stretching  their  Internal  sav- 
ings machinerj-  vcr>-  thin  Curiously, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  attention 
paid  to  means  of  promoting  infusions  of 
foreign  capital  into  the  local  equity 
markets.  This  could  well  be  coupled  with 
some  form  of  partnership  participation 
between  local  and  external  Interests.  It 
is  possible  that  the  investment  guarantee 
concept  utilized  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  could  be  extended  to  local  investors 
through  a  multinational  in.stitution  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Interest  in  this  problem  is  far  from 
altruistic  We  have  seen  the  devastating 
results  of  economic  nationalism  used  as 
a  political  weapon  against  us  throughout 
Latin  America.  It  has  been  a  major 
divisive  force  in  relations  with  Mexico, 
for  example.  Nor  should  we  find  it  hard 
to  understand.  Throu'^ihout  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  re.sentment  of  out- 
side ownership  controlled  the  outcome 
of  many  elections  In  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  failure  to  antic- 
ipate this  problem  In  Brazil  will  simply 
create  major  obstacles  in  future  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The 
evolution  of  strong  Indigenous  com- 
panies in  Brazil  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  given  Immediate,  high  priority. 

I'  3    ACTTVITrrS 

The  United  States  has  manifested  Its 
deep  interest  in  Brazil  for  many  years  by 
maintaining  the  largest  diplomatic  force 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  Rio.  To- 
day, the  US  team  consists  of  1,228 
Americans  and  864  non-American  em- 
ployees: Embassy.  350;  USAID  568;  mili- 
tary. 314;  USIS,  206;  and  Peace  Corps, 
661.  This  does  not  Include  USAID  con- 
tract personnel. 

Total  US.  expenditures  for  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  were : 


AclivitK 


Embassy 

US«tD 

USIS  

Vilitiry 

Pejce  Corps 


US. 

Foreign    ' 

employees 

employees 

178 

172  I 

176 

39? 

47 

159 

177 

137 

$S7 

4 

Cost.  1966 


K.  122.  690 
4.  160, 900 
1.199.339 


1,353. 


000 


I  Nat  «v.4ibble 

U.S.  assistance  programs  operating 
since  1946  have  committeed  $2  9  billion  to 
Brazil,  out  of  a  total  of  $10  8  billion 
spent  m  Latin  America.  Among  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  Brazil  ranks 
fourth  In  total  U  S  aid  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  period.  Brazil  has  received 


nearly  $2  billion  from  all  Alliance 
sources  through  fiscal  1966.  The  sources 
include  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  U.S.  contributions,  at  the 
level  of  $1.6  billion,  have  been  provided 
in  the  form  of  program  loans,  project 
losuis,  food  for  peace,  and  technical  as- 
sistance grants.  Program  loans  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  actually  direct  loans  made 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  replen- 
ish foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  dol- 
lars are  sold  to  Brazilian  Interests  to  fi- 
nance hard-currency  Imports.  The  cru- 
zeiros so  earned  are  deposited  in  special 
accounts.  These  funds  are  then  expended 
In  development  projects  allocated  under 
joint  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Some  of  this  reserve  is  used  to 
provide  credit  sources  for  private  enter- 
prise. As  of  June  1966.  more  than  $450 
million  in  program  loans  were  outstand- 
ing. 

Dollar  project  loans  are  made  in  dol- 
lars to  finance  specific  projects,  usually 
requiring  major  imports  of  machinery, 
equipment,  or  services  from  the  United 
States.  As  of  July  1966,  over  $300  million 
of  these  loans  were  outstanding.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Power  proj- 
ects, $145  million;  transportation,  $77 
million;  agriculture,  $35  million;  in- 
dustry. $25  million;  feasibility  studies 
and  surveys,  SU  million;  health,  $7  mil- 
lion; and  water  and  sewerage,  $5  mil- 
lion. 

There  arc  also  cruzeiro  project  loans 
directly  from  funds  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  sales  under  Public 
Law  480,  in  amount  of  approximately 
$71  million — at  current  exchange  rate  of 
2,200  to  1.  These  are  distributed:  trans- 
portation, $21.5  million;  infrastructure, 
$14  million;  industry,  $13  million;  educa- 
tion, $8.5  million;  power,  $5  million; 
housing,  $4.5  million;  water  supply,  $3.6 
miUion;  and  health,  $1.2  million. 

Another  result  of  Public  Law  480  is 
the  food-for-peace  program  producing 
cruzeiros  from  title  I  sales.  Since  1955. 
these  funds  have  totaled  about  $575 
million.  Twenty  percent  of  this  amount 
has  been  used  to  supplement  technical 
assistance  grants  and  finance  school 
construction.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
has  financed  projects  such  as  roads  and 
power  projects.  There  Is,  In  addition,  an 
average  of  about  $14  million  a  year  in 
technical  assistance  dollar  grants — table 
44. 

Prior  to  1960 — the  beginning  of  the 
Alliance  period — Brazil  received  about 
$1.3  billion,  about  75  percent  of  it 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  An- 
other 10  percent  was  in  military  Eissist- 
ance.  From  1961  to  1966,  about  $1.8  bil- 
lion was  channeled  through  the  Alliance, 
directly  from  U.S.  sources,  and  another 
$384  million  from  international  funds 
largely  contributed  to  the  United 
States — table  45.  The  distribution  of  this 
money  has  clearly  favored  the  Industrial 
sector.  Out  of  $750  million  in  AID  proj- 
ect loans,  nearly  $300  million  has  been 
Invested  In  Infrastructure,  transporta- 
tion, and  direct  industrial  construction. 
Only  $50  million  was  directly  traceable 
to  agriculture — table  46. 

The  diversity  of  activities  sponsored 
by  AID  Is  surprising.  A  partial  list  of 
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programs  curtailed  because  of  spending 
limitations  in  technical  assistance  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  Is  Indicative  of  this 
pattern. 

Budget  and  project  administration: 
The  funding  reduction  indicated  will 
eliminate  the  three  contract  technicians 
required  to  assist  in  training  project 
planners  in  the  GOB.  The  result  is  that 
It  will  reduce  the  Brazilian  capability 
critically  needed  at  this  juncture  to 
formulate  and  administer  public  sector 
projects  supporting  the  national  devel- 
opment plan.  Also,  It  will  seriously  re- 
tard the  GOB  effort  to  develop  a  pipeline 
of  sound  priority  projects  eligible  for 
external  capital  and  technical  assistance. 
Fiscal  management  and  control:  This 
activity  Is  considered  to  already  be  at 
an  irreducible  minimum  and  too  vital  to 
BrttzU's  overall  development  effort  to  be 
cut.  Because,  however,  of  the  elimination 
of  the  in- country  training  planned  In  the 
budget  and  project  administration  activ- 
ity and  the  general  lack  of  trained 
budget  planners  at  the  project  level,  the 
effectiveness  of  this  project  will  be  re- 
duced. This  will  delay  project  operations 
in  this  key  area  and  hamper  the  ability 
of  the  GOB  to  control  the  availability 
and  allocation  of  its  financial  resources. 

Government  executive  development: 
A  major  thrust  of  the  GOB  administra- 
tive reform  plan  Is  executive  training 
and  development.  This  reduction  elimi- 
nates contractor  assistance  for  curricu- 
lum development,  and  the  methodology 
and  organization  of   such  training. 

Recife  Institute  of  Mimlclpal  Admin- 
istration: The  proposed  reduction 
would  eliminate  the  participant  com- 
ponent for  the  training  of  four  key 
faculty  members  which  would  delay  the 
institutional  buildup  for  another  year 
of  the  only  Northeast  Institute  helping 
with  State  administration. 

Tax  administration:  A  reduction  to 
$187,000  in  this  project  will  cut  the  num- 
ber of  project  technicians  by  more  than 
half  and  will  force  reduction  to  four  full- 
time  PASA  technicians  with  no  further 
short-term  consultants.  Consequently, 
the  entire  scope  and  objectives  of  this 
rroject  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  with 
the  likelihood  of  losing  the  momentum 
and  potential  benefits  now  beginning  to 
emerge. 

Agricultural  research  advisory  serv- 
ices— IRI:  This  project  would  be  stripped 
of  all  participant  training  as  well  as  the 
already  reduced  amounts  for  the  pur- 
chases of  training,  demonstrational  and 
research  equipment,  and  materials. 

Coordination  of  agricultural  agencies' 
planning  and  operations:  Participant 
training  would  be  reduced  one-third  be- 
low the  level  desirable  for  smooth  Im- 
plementation. Commodity  purchases 
necessary  to  support  the  U.S.  technical 
assistance  team  would  be  reduced  by  40 
percent. 

Improved  rural  credit  availability: 
The  entire  participant  training  program, 
planned  for  14  directors  and  managers  of 
the  National  Rural  Credit  Coordination 
agency — CNCR — and  other  rural  credit 
Institutions,  would  be  eliminated.  The 
CNCR  is  responsible  for  Implementing 
the  sizable  USAID  loans  for  fertilizer 


Imports  and  agricultural  credit  for  small 
and  medlmn  fanners. 

Development  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, farm  supplies,  and  marketing 
facilities:  U.S.  training  of  approximately 
40  participants  in  the  fields  of  market- 
ing, cooperatives,  and  credit  would  be 
eliminated,  as  would  the  pmchase  of  all 
equipment  and  training  materials  which 
Is  almost  essential  for  this  key  area. 

Improvement  of  economic  statistics, 
analysis,  and  planning  for  agricultural 
development:  The  entire  training  pro- 
gram plaimed  for  23  participants  in  the 
key  areas  of  agricultural  statistics  and 
economics  would  be  eliminated. 

Settlement  and  integration  of  margi- 
nal farmers  into  the  martet  economy: 
At  the  reduced  level  this  project,  aimed 
at  the  development  of  resettlement  pro- 
grams for  landless  farm  laborers,  share- 
croppers, and  tenant  farmers,  anA^  im- 
plementation of  special  rural  poverty - 
area  development  programs,  would\  be 
completely  eliminated. 

Exploration  of  land  resources  in  fron- 
tier areas:  Project  funding  would  be  cut 
75  percent  in  fiscal  year  1966,  eliminat- 
ing all  participant  training  and  com- 
modity requirements  and  necessitating 
the  withdrawal  of  all  PASA  personnel 
prior  to  completion  of  their  current 
assignments. 

Advisory  assistance  in  land  tenure  re- 
form program  to  facilitate  family  farm 
ownership  and  management:  Partici- 
pant training  and  commodity  purchases 
would  be  eliminated.  The  onboard  U.S. 
technician  would  be  returned  from  his 
post  In  Brazil  and  the  project  terminated 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Development  bank  organization  and 
training:  In  the  important  program  to 
reduce  inflation,  large  sums  of  Brazilian 
counterpart  fimds  and  dollar  loans  have 
already  been  made  available  to  indus- 
trial firms  through  development  banks. 
These  banks  are  nearly  all  new  and  rela- 
tively Inexperienced  in  development 
banking.  The  shortage  of  trained  execu- 
tive personnel  has  seriously  reduced  their 
effectiveness  In  handling  the  large  num- 
ber of  Industrial  loans  that  are  expected 
of  them.  A  participant  training  group 
of  some  20  Brazilian  bank  executives 
would  take  a  6-month  development  bank 
training  course  and  also  do  field  work, 
both  in  the  United  States.  The  influence, 
direct  and  Indirect,  of  20  key  men  picked 
from  existing  institutions  could  be  of 
great  value  in  improviixg  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  some  100  billion  cruzeiros. 
This  participant  group  cannot  be  sent 
imder  the  reduced  amount. 

Productivity  improvement  on  basic 
consumer  goods  industries:  Many  years 
of  runaway  inflation  created  a  situation 
where  top  Industrial  management  has 
been  obligated  to  devote  its  entire  time 
and  efforts  to  the  task  of  flnanclal  sur- 
vival. No  thought  could  be  given  to  pro- 
ductivity and  to  problems  of  increased 
production.  Now  that  inflation  Is  hope- 
fully coming  under  control,  AID  planned 
to  send  a  participant  training  group  of 
key  Industrial  technical  people  to  the 
United  States  and  to  bring  in  a  starting 
group  of  five  production  specialists  to 
work  under  the  National  Confederation 
of  Industry  to  initiate  a  consulting  serv- 


ice which  included  the  training  of  a  staff 
of  BrazlUan  consultants.  This  could  be 
a  timely  and  valuable  tool  to  Increase 
Brazil's  output  of  goods.  Both  the  par- 
ticipant plan  and  the  consultant  service 
plan  must  be  abandoned  under  the  re- 
duced funding  level. 

Stimulation  of  community  organiza- 
tion for  Industrial  development:  In  cen- 
tral and  south  Brazil  Industry  has  polar- 
ized In  the  large  cities.  Many  smaller 
cities,  largely  agricultiu-al,  are  dropping 
Into  decay.  To  correct  this  undesirable 
Imbalance,  a  start  has  been  planned  In 
a  project  to  awaken  smaller  commimlties 
to  the  possibilities  of  starting  their  own 
small  industries  and  bringing  In  factories 
that  could  be  persuaded  to  trade  big  city 
handicaps  for  small  city  advantages.  No 
start  can  be  made  on  this  program,  which 
Is  ready  for  Initiation,  If  the  cut  takes 
place. 

Highway  program:  In  the  highway 
sector  there  are  existing  projects  with 
related  training  involving  construction 
and  maintenance  equipment  that  have 
a  combined  value  In  excess  of  $80  million. 
Projects  now  In  the  development  stage 
Indicate  the  continuation  of  a  program  of 
similar  magnitude.  The  funds  presently 
available  are  barely  adequate  to  provide 
personnel  for  the  adequate  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  program.  Any 
further  cut  will  seriously  reduce  the  staff 
resulting  in  eliminating  three  proposed 
positions  and  sending  at  least  two  of  the 
present  onboard  technicians  home  before 
the  end  of  their  tours  and  Jeopardize  and 
thereby  inhibit  the  USAID's  ablUty  to 
monitor  the  projects.  Satisfactory  results 
from  the  AID  investment  will  therefore 
be  endangered. 

Water  supply  and  sanitation:  Any 
drastic  budget  reduction  of  the  dimen- 
sion contemplated  hi  the  water  supply 
and  sanitation  program  retards  In  at 
least  the  same  ratio  the  momentimi  of 
the  national  water  program  by  limiting 
the  Increasingly  effective  participant 
training  program.  The  present  flscal 
year  1966  scheduled  training  of  45  execu- 
tive-level sanitary  engineers  in  select 
U.S.  training  sessions  will  provide  es- 
sential up-to-date  orientation  and  con- 
tact throughout  Brazil  reinforcing  the 
national  water  fund. 

Such  a  reduction  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  top-quality  UJ3.  engineers  during  the 
critical  2-year  period  ahead  for  develop- 
ing a  preventive  water  pollution  control 
program,  for  guiding  water  distribution 
practices  to  avoid  future  topsy-like 
growth,  and  for  assuring  proper  plan- 
ning. Achievement  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  goals  for  the  Brazilian  national 
water  work  development  program  would 
be  seriously  delayed  and  Impeded  by  this 
budget  ciu-tallment. 

Power:  Althoiigh  future  loans  are  being 
plarmed  to  Include  a  tect^iical  assistance 
element,  the  present  ongoing  loan  proj- 
ects require  competent  engineers  to  mon- 
itor and  help  assist  the  Brazilian  borrow- 
ers In  carrying  out  the  projects.  Since 
1963,  USAID  technicians  working  to- 
gether with  Brazilian  coimterparts  have 
developed  loan  projects  totaling  nearly 
$200  million  in  AID  fimds.  Proposed 
technical  assistance  in  support  of  these 
projects  represents  0.001  percent  of  the 
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total  Investment  which  AID  Is  making  In 
this  sector. 

Normal  school  reform:  Contracting  a 
2-year  consultant  to  work  with  reform 
committees  in  secondary  school  teacher- 
training  institutions  would  be  delayed 
at  this  critical  reform  stage;  thus,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  consultants  who 
wlU  be  arriving  early  in  1966  will  be  im- 
paired. The  two  Brazilians  scheduled  to 
receive  U.S.  training  so  as  to  take  over 
the  tasks  of  the  contractors  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  would  have  to  be  de- 
ferred and  thus  the  timing  of  their  re- 
turn would  not  be  dovetailed  with  the 
contract  schedule. 

Improvement  of  national  Industrial 
apprenticeship  training— SEN  AI :  The 
services  of  four  US  Department  of  La- 
bor training  specialists  and  one  USDL 
labor  force  analyst  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  fiscal  year  1966  program,  in 
addition  to  participant  training  of  10 
SE2iIAI  offlclals  in  the  U.S.  assistance  to 
Brazil's  major  supplier  of  semiskilled 
and  skilled  labor  for  Industry  would  be 
curtailed  at  this  critical  stage  of  in- 
creasing Industrial  needs  and  demand. 

Improvement  of  commercial  school 
education — SENAC:  The  proposed  cut 
would  postpone  the  arrival  of  a  2-year 
adviser  and  short-term  consultants  to 
work  with  the  National  Service  of  Com- 
mercial Trainln?  on  the  revision  of  cur- 
riculuma  and  Introduction  of  Improved 
teaching  techniques.  Again,  a  serious  gap 
would  be  created  in  the  planned  coordi- 
nated attack  on  secondary  education — 
for  every  Job  created  in  industry,  two 
to  three  Jobs  in  the  services  sector  must 
be  filled. 

University  administration  and  reform 
unlverslty-to-unlversity  relationships: 
The  groundwork  has  been  established  for 
the  first  universlty-to-universlty  rela- 
tionship In  Brazil.  The  importance  of 
bringing  this  relationship  Into  being  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  Is  seen  by  the 
Brazilian  educators  as  a  high  priority 
and  an  essential  step  in  the  country's 
development,  since  the  quality  of  higher 
educaUon  In  Brazil  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  vital  Ingredient  In  Brazil's  over- 
all development  effort.  The  proposed  cut 
In  grant  funds  would  seriously  delay  im- 
plementation of  this  activity  when,  in 
the  best  Judgment  of  the  USAID.  a  swift. 
concrete  response  to  an  idea  enthusias- 
tically supported  by  Brazilian  univer- 
sities Is  essential. 

Nutrition  research:  The  asslcmment  of 
a  2-year  specialist  to  work  with  agricul- 
tural, education,  and  public  health  offi- 
cials In  the  northeast  would  be  aban- 
doned, and  thus  delay  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  time  phased  plan  to 
effect  the  changes  necessary  for  im- 
proved nutrition  levels  amongst  the 
poorer  rural  and  urban  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  described 
above,  the  prtsposed  cut  would  seriously 
reduce  participant  training  levels  in  the 
following  activities: 

Mechanical  engineering  education — 
ITA — tJnlverslty  of  Michigan:  Partici- 
pant training  would  be  cut  by  50  percent 
Engineering  education — University  of 
Brazil — ^University  of  Houston:  Train- 
ing would  be  reduced  from  10  to  five 
participants. 


Public  administration  education  and 
training:  Training  would  be  entirely 
elimmated. 

Business  administration  education  and 
training— Michigan  State  University: 
Participant  training  would  be  reduced 
by  50  percent. 

E>ublic  safety:  The  proposed  reduction 
in  the  funding  level  would  require  a  cur- 
tailment in  the  Federal  district  program 
and  would  elkninate  three  ongoing  State 
projects — Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  Gua- 
nabara — from  the  program.  In  so  doing 
it  would  require  the  US.  Government  to 
defer  or  refrain  from  carrying  out  pro- 
grams which  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
Brasilia. 

In  addition,  elimination  of  the  three 
programs  would  require  the  phasing  out 
of  three  technicians,  who  at  present  time 
are  providing  technical  advice  to  the 
governmental  agencies  concerned.  Also 
resulting  would  be  the  ineffectual  use  or 
abandonment  of  $601,635  in  valuable 
training  and  operational  equipment,  pur- 
chased specifically  to  bolster  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  three  StaU-.s  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  For  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  to  attain  maximum  benefits  from 
the  equipment  purchased.  US.  advisers 
are  required  for  an  additional  period  of 
time. 

The  Pemambuco  State  project  was 
planned  to  serve  a.s  a  training  center  for 
the  nine  States  of  the  northeast  whose 
financial  conditions  prevent  adequate 
training  for  their  security  forces.  The 
training  center  has  been  physically  es- 
tabli-shed.  However,  it  has  not  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  that  it  can  continue 
to  function  as  a  meanins;ful  training  in- 
stitution without  further  U.S.  advisory 
service.  In  addition  to  the  probable  loss 
of  the  only  police  training  institution  in 
the  northeast,  abandonment  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the  project  would  leave  $176,- 
757  In  commodities  in  the  hands  of  State 
employees  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
trained  to  use  the  equipment  properly. 

In  Brazil,  AID  appears  to  be  involved 
to  some  degree  in  every  significant  level 
of  governmental  activity.  A  glance  at 
the  scope  of  activity  generated  by  project 
loans  made  from  US-owned  funds — 
table  46 — confirms  this.  In  addition, 
there  Is  equal,  or  greater  activity  gen- 
erated by  counterpart  funds  created  by 
Public  Law  480  and  program  loans.  This 
proliferation  Inevitably  creates  nearly 
insoluble  administrative  problems. 

The  diversity  of  U.S.  activity  Ls  almost 
as  ereat  as  that  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. It  follows  that  the  ran^Te  of  respon- 
sibility is  almcst  equal  to  that  of  the 
Brazilian  Go\ernment.  Yet  the  AID  staff 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  director 
has  only  a  limited  staff.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  those  men  to  provide  the 
close  supervision  consistent  with  suc- 
cessful administration  of  a  Government- 
wide  prouram.  As  a  result,  new  projects 
receive  only  limited  evaluation.  Current 
projects  receive  little.  If  any.  supervision. 
The  northeast  school  construction  con- 
tract, the  Bemdoc  urban  community  ac- 
tion project,  and  the  IRI  agricultural  re- 
search contract  Illustrate  deficiencies  in 
negotiation  and  administration. 

On  May  3.  1963.  USAID,  Recife,  signed 


an  educational  assistance  contract  with 
SUDENE.  The  project  contemplated  con- 
struction of  12.000  classrooms  in  the  3- 
year-and-7-month  period  terminating  at 
the  end  of  1986.  Cr$17.820. 592,000  was 
loaned  from  U.S. -owned  funds  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  sales.  Infiation  at  the 
time  was  running  at  a  rate  of  over  100 
percent  annually.  Coincident  with  this 
loan,  other  agreements  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development  whereunder  teacher 
tralnlnR  ^nd  teachmg  materials  would  be 
subsldiy  v'  *  limited  fund  was  allocated 
to  basic  adult  literacy.  Eight  billion 
cruzeiros  were  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Pemambuco.  Alwut  94  percent  of  these 
funds  were  expended  on  construction 
and  equipment.  Equally  Interesting  is  the 
local  participation.  The  State  contrib- 
uted 1  million  cruzeiros  and  SUDENE 
100  million  for  a  total  of  9.1  billion  cru- 
zeiros— table  47. 

AID  personnel  told  me  that  the  loan 
in  the  period  ending  in  1966  provided 
3,024  new  and  remodeled  classrooms — 
1,618  new.  This  is  just  over  25  percent  of 
the  original  goal.  However,  material  given 
me  in  Recife  shows  a  total  of  2,795 — 
table  48.  The  shrinkage  of  the  funds 
caused  by  mflation  explains  the  small 
number  of  classrooms  built.  Even  so, 
24  percent  of  the  total  loan  remained 
uncommitted  as  of  the  end  of  1966. 

This  fact  occasioned  a  detailed  review 
of  the  program  by  USAID  officials,  who 
decided  upon  and  delivered  to  their 
Brazilian  counterparts  the  following 
memorandum  on  November  25,  1966: 
Discussion  Paper  for  First  Meetihg  or 
Northeast  Education  Task  Force 
I.  genesai.  considerations 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  P.L.  480  Loan 
Agreement  for  Improvement  of  Elementary 
and  Basic  Education  In  the  Brazilian  North- 
east, dated  May  3,  1963.  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.  Of  the  total  loan  value  amount- 
ing to  Cr$17.820.592.000.  Cr$4.391.437.187,  or 
24  !■  wtU  remain  iuirelea.«;ed  as  of  the  ex- 
piration date.  All  Individual  implementing 
project  agreements,  except  that  of  Mlnas 
Gerals.  also  reach  their  final  contribution 
date  on  December  31.  1966.  Therefore,  an  ad- 
ditional Cr$2.251. 645.725  (excluding  Cr$956.- 
462  unobligated  balance  of  Minas  Gerals). 
released  by  the  USAID  but  unobligated  by 
the  States  and  therefore  returnable  to  the 
USAID  as  of  the  final  contribution  date,  will 
be  available  for  reprogrammlng.  This  money 
will  be  considered  an  uncommitted  free  cash 
bal.ince  and.  as  of  January  1,  1967,  will  be 
avidly  sought  by  all  departments  of  US.^ID 
both  In  Rio  and  Recife  to  further  other  pro- 
gram goals. 

US.'\ID  Recife  assumes  it  has  some  degree 
of  priority  with  respect  to  those  unreleased 
ar.d  unobligated  funds  for  continued  use  In 
the  Northeast  education  program  However, 
the  limited  results  obtained  dtirlng  the  three- 
and-one-half  years'  duration  of  the  Loan 
.^greemert  will  serve  as  an  Insurmountable 
obstacle  To  the  retention  of  these  funds  or  to 
the  acquisition  of  other  funds  In  the  future. 
unless  gu.irantees  of  Improved  performance 
are  secured.  Desired  Improvempnts  can  be 
realized  In  most  Instances  by  the  applica- 
tion of  normal  management  practices  fol- 
lowed by  any  successful  business  undertak- 
ing. 

n.    MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

A.  Construction 

1.  Deficiencies:  Many  schools  suffered  from 

inadequate  construction.  Some  of  these  may 

be  In  use.  although  never  approved.  Reason* 

for  nonapproval  range  from  broken  tile,  non- 
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conxiectlon  of  water  supply,  faulty  bydraullo 
tystenu  and  similar  deficiencies  to  more  seri- 
ous faults  Involving  the  pKJsslblllty  of  col- 
lapse of  walls  or  roofs.  Where  these  deficien- 
cies exist  as  the  result  of  contractor  negli- 
gence, they  must  be  corrected  and  the 
constructions  placed  In  acceptable  condition 
from  nonproject  funds. 

2.  Bids:  Bidding  procedures  are  frequently 
Inconsistent  with  good  practice.  Contract* 
are  awarded  nonreglstered  firms  and  without 
competitive  bidding.  Adjustments  to  awards 
are  made  unilaterally  by  some  states  without 
contract  provisions  authorizing  such  adjust- 
ments. Some  adjustments  made  are  more 
than  double  the  original  bid  and  reward  the 
contractor  for  his  failure  to  produce  accepta- 
ble work  In  a  timely  manner.  The  USAID 
must  Inalst  on  proper  bidding  procedures  and 
on  the  right  to  review  awards  both  as  to  cost 
and  contractor  competence. 

3.  Contracts:  Contracts  are  at  times 
awarded  without  either  SUDENE  or  USAID 
approval  either  of  the  contract  or  of  plans 
and  speciflcatlODs.  Excessive  amounts  of 
money  have  been  awarded  in  some  con- 
tracts; advances  of  such  size  have  been 
made  to  contractors  as  to  remove  all  con- 
tractor risk  and  encourage  him  to  concen- 
trate on  nonproject  construction  where  his 
own  funds  were  Involved:  penalty  clauses  to 
protect  against  excessive  delays  and  p)oor 
workmanship  have  not  been  enforced.  The 
USAID  must  now  require  the  Inclusion  and 
enforcement  of  stipulations  adequate  to  pro- 
tect Its  Investment  and  must  require  hence- 
forth that  contractors  selected  be  sufficiently 
solvent  financially  to  perform  the  InltlaJ 
phase  of  each  construction  project  from  their 
own  funds,  with  the  first  subsequent  phases 
being  reimbursed  In  turn  for  approved  work 
at  previously  agreed  cost  levels. 

4.  Jlfajnfenan.ce.-  Schools  constructed  un- 
der the  agreement  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate with  no  provision  in  most  cases  for 
even  minimal  maintenance,  such  as  replac- 
ing broken  windows  or  fallen  tiles,  unstop- 
ping or  repairing  holes  In  the  roof  which 
permit  water  to  enter.  While  It  is  realized 
that  most  states  are  without  financial  re- 
sources to  mount  maintenance  programs 
suitable  in  scope  to  cover  all  contingencies, 
to  qualify  for  consideration  for  further  con- 
struction funds,  states  must  demonstrate 
financial  capacity  to  perform  minimum 
maintenance  of  the  type  Illustrated  above 
and  a  plan  for  the  systematic  Inspection  of 
project  schools. 

5.  Identification  plaques:  Although  such 
states  have  fulfilled  their  commitments  un- 
der both  the  basic  loan  agreement  and  the 
implementing  program  agreements  in  this 
respect,  others  have  not.  Complete  compli- 
ance win  facilitate  extension  of  the  loan 
agreement  and  reprogrammlng  of  funds. 

B.  Administration  and  financial 
management 

1.  Arrearages:  Most  states  are  behind  In 
Ujeir  monthly  contributions  to  their  respec- 
tive projects,  some  a  few  months,  some  over 
two  years.  To  be  eligible  for  further  financ- 
ing, stages  must  contribute  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966  an  amount  proportionately 
equal  to  USAID  contributions. 

2.  ftepoTfs.-  Only  one  state  Is  up-to-date  In 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  Imple- 
menting quarterly  reports  and  monthly  bal- 
ance sheets  required  by  SUDENE  and  the 
USAID  as  a  standard  provision  of  all  project 
agreements.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected prior  to  renegotiation  of  project 
agreements. 

8.  Records:  Few  states  have  posted  their 
accounting  records  and  control  systems  up- 
to-date,  as  needed  by  SUDENE  and  the 
tJSAID  for  audit  and  fiscallzatlon  ptirposes. 
This  should  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

4.  Ezecutive  commissions:  All  program 
deflclencies    noted    above,    including    thoae 


listed  under  II,  A.  Construction,  are  the  re- 
sult of  either  DoncompUance  with  agreed 
provisions  of  individual  prograni  agreements 
or  Inadequate  project  management.  Com- 
mission members  paid  from  project  funds 
are  so  paid  to  permit  them  to  work  a  full- 
time  eight  hour  day.  Few,  If  any  do.  Many 
hold  outside  poeltiona  with  private  firms 
which  compete  for  contracts  let  by  the  Com- 
missions. A  review  of  the  entire  management 
system  Is  required.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
SUDENE  Public  Administration  Work  Group 
be  charged  with  this  task. 

AID  officials  believe  that  the  contract 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  northeast.  They  ex- 
plained to  m«  that  construction  was  un- 
dertaken because  "it  was  the  only  thing 
education  petsonnel  ctmnected  with 
SUDENE  would  let  us  do."  However,  over 
the  period  of  the  contract,  through  con- 
tinuing association,  good  relationships 
have  been  established.  Today,  the  same 
people  who  were  opposed  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  educational  field  have 
"come  around."  I  was  told  that  they  not 
only  accept  our  advice  in  all  phases  of 
education  from  planning  to  some  cur- 
riculum content,  but  on  many  occasions 
actively  solicit  it. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  reforms 
we  are  actively  pursuing  in  Pemambuco 
simply  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  well  known  that  teacher 
training  is  inadequate.  There  are  teacher 
shortages,  especially  In  the  rural  areas. 
Interestingly,  we  built  800  classrooms  in 
the  State,  and  in  1966  there  was  a  teach- 
er shortage  of  774.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  State  depend  on  agri- 
culture for  a  living;  yet  after  completing 
these  800  rooms,  there  were  only  three 
agricultural  high  schools  in  the  State. 
Less  than  one-flf  th  of  those  children  who 
enter  first  grade  complete  4  years,  raising 
some  question  about  the  emphasis  on 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  being  added.  Most 
children  enter  school  at  9  to  10  years  of 
age,  but  preprlmary  training  is  being 
stressed. 

Tragically,  one  out  of  two  children 
never  enter  school,  and  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  adult  population  is  illiter- 
ate, but  literacy  training  for  children 
receives  an  Inadequate  priority. 

I  fear  that  this  is  but  one  of  many 
programs  designed  in  the  perspective  of 
our  own  stage  of  development,  which  we 
have  urged  upon  other  nations  without 
properly  evaliiating  their  applicability  to 
the  recipient  community.  Education  is 
understandably  a  sensitive  area  with  any 
people.  It  must  be  peculiarly  structured 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Failure  to  accommodate  these  needs  can 
boomerang.  There  is,  as  a  Brazilian  pro- 
fessor said  to  me,  a  diflference  between 
giving  and  knowing  how  to  give. 

Among  the  most  interesting  projects 
in  any  field  Is  an  urban  community  de- 
velopment program  called  BEMDOC — 
Brazil-United  States  movement  to  de- 
velop organization  of  the  community. 
This  organization  evolved  from  a  con- 
cept developed  by  AID  personnel  in  1963. 
By  April  of  1964,  It  had  been  favorably 
reviewed  by  both  U.S.  and  Brazilian  au- 
thbrltles.  In  August,  it  was  formally  es- 
tablished tmder  terms  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  two  Governments — appendix 
3.  This  was  in  large  measure  the  result 


of  the  enthusiastic  support  given  the 
proposal  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Social 
Services  of  Guanabara,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  F\mdacao  Leao  XIII,  a  social 
service  agency  in  Rio.  The  contract  con- 
templated a  demonstration  project — the 
basis  on  which  it  was  approved  by  Wash- 
ington— in  self-help  activity,  adult  edu- 
cation and  skill  training,  and  job  place- 
ment. The  agreement  provided  for  fi- 
nancing exclusively  from  grants  of  UJ5. 
funds,  either  dollar  or  Public  Law  480. 
The  foundation  agreed  to  provide  oflSce 
space,  office  personnel,  administration 
accounting,  and  local  transportation. 

The  contract  was  under  renegotiation 
at  the  time  I  was  in  Rio,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  AID  personnel,  I  did  not  speak 
personally  with  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram or  any  Brazilians  Involved  in  the 
program.  I  did,  however,  discuss  it  within 
the  American  community.  Despite  my 
expression  of  interest  in  the  project,  it 
was  from  an  outsider  that  I  learned  of 
the  existence  of  a  detailed  survey  done 
by  a  special  team  for  AID.  I  was  only 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  report  after 
my  return  to  Washington.  It  serves  to 
confirm  many  of  the  opinions  of  the 
American  community  in  Rio.  Had  I  read 
this  report  in  Brazil,  I  would  have  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  team  of  evalu- 
ators  was  assigned  as  my  interpreter  on 
three  separate  occasions,  thus  permitting 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  his  views  of 
the  project  with  him.  Unfortunately,  the 
communications  breakdown  did  not 
make  this  possible. 

This  is  probably  the  only  program  in 
Latin  America  designed  under  U.S. 
auspices  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  generally  accepted  techniques  of 
community  development  in  application 
to  the  peripheral  slums  of  the  large 
urban  centers.  As  such,  it  is  of  obvious 
value  in  determining  the  usefulness  of 
urban  development  programs.  Contrary 
to  opinion  in  the  United  States,  Latin 
Americans  have  devoted  much  effort, 
both  public  and  private,  to  the  problem. 
Brazil  is  among  the  leaders.  The  parent 
agency  of  BEMDOC  is  principally  en- 
gaged in  this  effort.  An  organization 
called  COHAB  has  an  urbanization  pro- 
gram. This  is  devoted  exclusively  to  re- 
habilitation of  the  slum  areas.  The  Ford 
Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State,  developed  a  program  of  slum  edu- 
cation in  Rio.  The  self-help  approach 
wa»  widely  used  by  the  Director  of  So- 
cial Services  in  Rio  in  the  1960-62  pe- 
riod. The  School  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  Rio  has  done  ex- 
tensive work  in  the  favelas,  including 
comprehensive  surveys.  Many  techniques 
have  been  tried,  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  the  continuity  necessary  to  make 
an  acceptable  test  of  any  single  method 
has  never  existed. 

The  significance  of  BEMDOC  is  ex- 
plained by  developments  In  other  urban 
development  programs.  It  may  be  simple 
coincidence  that  several  have  decreased 
in  size  and  scope.  In  the  light  of  uncer- 
tain results,  the  Papal  Volunteers  In 
Brazil  reduced  their  urban  development 
programs  by  more  than  one-third  In  the 
past  18  months,  while  evaluations  are 
undertaken.  Peace  Corps  has  reduced  its 
urban  development  sites  in  Rio  to  fewer 
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than  six.  They  further  advised  me  thai 
these  would  be  reduced  as  the  volunteers 
terminate.  The  country  director  was 
quite  frank  In  saying  that  the  results  In 
other  programs  are  markedly  greater 
than  In  lurban  development.  In  other 
countries  the  same  pattern  emerges.  For 
example.  Accion  en  Venezuela,  a  private 
prosram  which  Is  exclusively  devoted  to 
urban  development,  has  curtailed  Its 
field  force  from  just  undev  100  to  fewer 
than  50  In  less  than  2  years.  There  Is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oomplexlties  of  the  problem  still  elude  all 
efforts  to  find  a  cure.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  has  been  concentrated 
valid  research  performed  In  the  effort  to 
find  that  solution.  Quite  the  contrary  Is 
true.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
BEMDOC  effort  Ls  important. 

Historically,  most  of  the  programs 
seeking  to  resolve  the  urban  slum  prob- 
lem have  fallen  Into  two  groups.  The 
first  is  the  traditional  handout  pattern 
employed  in  this  country  and  Brazil. 
These  programs  are  almost  always  gov- 
ernmental, and  well  financed.  The  other 
group,  usually  private  and  underfi- 
nanced, emphasizes  "self-help."  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  well-balanced  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  In  theory,  at  least, 
BEMDOC  is  such  a  compromise,  with  a 
built-in  research  component. 

In  18  months,  the  discernible  results 
from  the  program  were  unfortunately 
negligible.  I  was  told  that  it  built  a  few 
bridges,  stairs,  sewers,  and  all-weather 
walkways,  an  incinerator,  and  a  school 
which  is  unfinished.  Apparently  some, 
though  very  little,  literacy  trairUng  re- 
sulted. About  200  were  graduated  from 
its  vocational  education  training  centers. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  program  was 
about  $365,000.  of  which  $50,000  was  in 
dollar  grants  and  the  rest  a  grant  of 
U.S.-owned  cruzeiros.  To  understand  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  program  func- 
tioned. It  Is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Joint  agreement  contemplated  a  7- 
year  project.  Second,  this  was  an  effort 
to  graft  onto  an  existing  organization. 
This  was  done  in  an  election  year.  None- 
theless, there  appears  to  have  been  an 
unduly  high  level  of  internal  dissension. 
both  between  the  US.  adviser  and  the 
Brazilian  directors,  and  among  Brazil- 
ians. In  a  matter  of  15  months,  there 
was  100-percent  turnover  of  adminis- 
trators. 

The  program  appears  to  have  been 
an  administrative  morass.  By  the  spring 
of  1966.  there  were  91  employees — ex- 
clusive of  those  paid  out  of  dollar 
grants — with  a  monthly  payroll  of  about 
$10,000.  Salary  levels  ranged  from  less 
than  $40  a  month  for  "servants"  to  about 
$150  for  an  engineer.  The  top  adminis- 
trative personnel  appear  to  have  been 
paid  from  another  source — table  49. 
Substantial  siuns  were  expended  for 
seemingly  frivolous  Items.  For  example, 
over  $10,000  was  spent  on  office  equip- 
ment, but  less  than  $8,000  was  si)ent  for 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  the 
self-help  projects.  Nearly  $5,000  was 
spent  on  printing  stationery  and  the  like. 
Only  about  $150  was  spent  on  teaching 
materials — table  50. 

There  seemed  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  I  talked  that  the 


agency  suffered  from  overstafflng  and 
l«ick  of  competent  administration.  Most 
did  indicate  that  the  present  director, 
who  assimied  the  responsibility  in  De- 
cember 1965,  was  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  appears  that  the  project  has 
suffered  from  an  absence  of  understand- 
ing of  the  research  element.  There  has 
been  little  Imaginative  innovation  in 
project  development  or  concept.  I  was 
told  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram had  established  the  typical  struc- 
ture for  controlled  research  projects. 
There  seems  little  indication  that  the 
personnel  of  the  project  understand  the 
task  at  hand.  On  the  contrary.  BEMDOC 
appears  to  function  in  the  pwiternallstlc 
tradition  of  Brazilian  social  work. 

One  of  the  vocational  training  centers 
was  located  In  Jacarezinho — Little  Al- 
ligator. I  toured  this  favela  In  company 
with  Peace  Corps  volunteer  James  Wy- 
gand.  This  is  a  large  community  m  which 
more  than  20.000  people  live.  Like  many 
of  the  slum  areas  In  Rio.  it  has  been  in- 
habited for  many  years.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  masonry.  Schools  are 
available.  Water  and  electricity  reach  al- 
most all  areas  of  the  favela.  There  Is  a 
relatively  sophisticated  and  very  elab- 
orate system  of  political  and  civic  or- 
ganization. This  Is  a  natural  develop- 
ment which  existed  prior  to  any  Peace 
Corps  activity. 

In  the  community  there  Is  a  long- 
standing elective  council  to  which  all 
areas — usually  organized  by  streets — 
elect  representatives.  This  serves  as  a 
point  of  contact  with  municipal  authori- 
ties. Several  years  ago,  the  community 
organized  a  rescue  service  and  acquired 
its  own  ambulance.  For  some  reason  this 
was  disbanded.  The  ambulance  was  sold 
for  1.5  million  cruzeiros,  which  Is  still  In 
a  bank  account.  Living  conditions  are  un- 
believably poor  by  our  standards.  En- 
vironmental sanitation  Is  almost  un- 
known. There  Is  some  evidence  of  disease 
and  malnutrition.  Education  levels  are 
low.  Incomes  are  very  small.  There  Is 
some  unemployment. 

Although  Wygand  had  lived  in  the 
favela.  there  was  little  evidence  of 
BEMDOCs  function  that  he  could  re- 
late. The  training  school  was  located  In 
the  area  and  did  successfully  train  some 
of  the  residents  In  metalwork.  The  stu- 
dents seemed  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  Many  appar- 
ently obtained  Jobs  in  nearby  factories. 
Including  the  General  Electric  plant. 
There  was  no  apparent  effort  made  by 
BEMDOC  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  living  in  the 
community. 

It  Is  my  impression  from  general  dis- 
cussions that  this  program  has  made 
most  of  the  possible  mistakes  in  develop- 
ing to  the  present  stage.  The  report  of  the 
evaluation  team  supports  my  belief.  It 
seems  that  it  should  be  possible  to  use 
this  experience  and  the  staff  that  has 
been  assembled  as  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing a  significant  research -oriented  pro- 
gram which  can  provide  useful  data. 
Hopefully,  this  can  be  worked  out  and 
supported  with  strong  U.S.  administra- 
tion and  high  levels  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  nationals  of  both  countries. 
Meaningful    results    are    important    to 


guide  the  efforts  of  the  many  agencies 
nibbling  at  the  fringe  of  the  urban  slum 
problem. 

In  November  1963,  a  contract  was 
signed  with  IRI  Research  Associates  of 
New  York  calling  for  a  major  basic  im- 
pact-type agricultural  research  program 
In  the  potentially  rich  farm  areas  of 
southern  Brazil.  The  contract  language 
called  for  a  crash  program,  apparently 
designed  to  supplement  the  existing 
Brazilian  research  functions.  The  overall 
objective  was  research  necessary  for  de- 
velopment of  new  farmlands  in  Brazil. 
The  specific  objective  was  Intensive  re- 
search designed  to  accomplish  significant 
Increases  in  food  production  on  both  ex- 
isting and  virgin  lands. 

IRI.  I  was  told,  Is  eminently  qualified 
to  perform  this  work.  Since  1950,  when 
it  was  organized  by  the  Rockefeller 
brotJiers,  IRI  has  operated  a  privately 
financed  experimental  station  In  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  devoted  to  this  form 
of  research.  In  addition  to  the  support  of 
the  Rockefeller  interests,  funds  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Ford  Poimdatlon,  the 
Goverimient  of  Brazil,  corporations,  and 
Individuals.  Incidentally,  the  Importance 
of  this  type  of  research  is  generally  rec- 
ognized by  all  experts  working  to  solve 
the  world  food  shortage. 

Almost  Immediately  after  signing  the 
contract,  the  geographic  scope  of  the 
contract  began  expanding.  Concurrently 
the  shift  of  emphasis  was  toward  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Brazilian  Exten- 
sion Service  agencies  and  improvement 
of  the  existing  Brazilian  experimental 
stations.  By  December  of  last  year,  135 
projects  out  of  a  total  of  146  were  joint 
ventures  with  the  Brazilian  stations. 
Seven  extension  projects  were  underway 
No  basic  change  has  been  made  in  the 
original  contract,  although  the  author- 
ized number  of  technicians  has  been  in- 
creased from  16  to  35,  and  additional 
responsibilities  have  been  defined. 

The  proliferation  of  IRI  activities  has 
created  significant  problems.  Adminis- 
tration of  a  national  program  operating 
at  distances  similar  to  the  east-west 
axis  of  our  country  is  a  major  burden 
for  a  private  organization.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  considering  the  vagaries  of 
local  policy  changes  which  flow  from 
the  short  tenure  of  top  officials  of  the 
AID  program.  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural research,  the  problem  Is  magnified. 
Authorities  agree  that  successful  proj- 
ects require  a  minimum  of  10  years. 

Financing  of  the  projects  Is  handled 
through  CONTAP,  using  the  Central 
Bank  as  disbursing  agent.  These  are 
cruzeiros  generated  through  program 
loans.  They  are,  in  fact,  funds  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  Without  special 
provisions  to  the  contrary,  disbursement 
is  controlled  by  the  unusual  preaudlt 
procedures  required  by  Brazilian  law. 
This  creates  excessive  work.  For  ex- 
ample, 1  months  petty  cash  disburse- 
ments for  one  project  amounted  to 
about  $600.  To  obtain  reimbursement,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  copies  of  216 
receipts,  some  as  small  as  15  cents.  These 
had  to  be  processed  by  IRI  accounting 
personnel  and  reproduced  in  triplicate 
to  forward  two  copies  of  the  entire  rec- 
ord to  the  Central  Bank  for  preaudlt. 
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This  procedure  Is  repeated  perhaps  100 
times  each  month.  With  the  usual  pay- 
roll and  procurement  functions  to 
handle,  the  accoimting  staff  is  over- 
loaded. These  acivities  require  the  time 
of  24  out  of  the  total  of  56  local  non- 
technical employees.  The  working  of 
the  agreements  between  AID  and  Brazil 
permitted,  in  fact  under  Brazilian  law 
required,  protracted  delay  In  disburse- 
ments. The  IRI  funds  were  grouped 
with  funds  for  a  nmber  of  projects.  As 
Brazil  draws  dollars  against  the  pro- 
gram loan  cruzeiros  become  available. 
These  tranches,  as  they  are  called,  can- 
not be  disbursed  by  Central  Bank  under 
local  procedures  until  all  audits  of  all  of 
the  projects  are  completed. 

As  a  result,  IRI  as  well  as  other  agen- 
cies have  faced  serious  shortages  of 
funds  for  periods  of  several  months. 
Salaries  have  been  late.  Suppliers  have 
not  been  paid.  Staff  personnel  have  been 
forced  to  pay  electric  and  telephone 
bills  out  of  pocket  to  avoid  interruption 
of  service.  Monday  has  not  been  avail- 
able to  make  purchases  necessary  to 
continue  research  projects.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  at  the  end  of  October 
1966,  which  relieved  immediate  pres- 
sures. No  solution  to  serious  administra- 
tive problems  was  found. 

The  1966  budget  of  IRI  called  for 
about  $550,000.  Of  this  total,  about 
$180,000  was  to  be  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  activities  In  the  northewt  by 
SDDENE.  None  of  this  money  had  been 
paid  over  by  the  end  of  January  1967. 
About  50  percent  of  the  money  from 
other  sources  was  made  available  by  the 
end  of  1966  by  Central  Bank— table  51. 
As  a  result.  IRI  was  compelled  to  curtail 
Its  activities.  Financing  of  those  func- 
tions deemed  essential  was  covered  in 
part  through  a  Brazilian  bank  loan  and 
use  of  its  own  resources. 

A  technical  committee  composed  of 
two  Americans  and  two  Brazilians  is 
created  by  the  contract.  Its  functions 
are  not  defined.  It  appears.  In  theory,  to 
have  purely  advisory  powers.  In  opera- 
tion, however,  It  has  assumed  substan- 
tial direction  of  IRI  activities,  as  a  result 
of  the  integration  of  IRI  with  Brazilian 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  areas  of  research 
performed  by  IRI  are  determined  not  by 
its  technicians,  but  by  the  advisory 
committee. 

Here  is  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
problems  faced  by  an  AID  administrator. 
Impressed  with  an  idea,  or  in  this  case 
a  program,  he  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  project  through  financial  assistance. 
Once  the  program  becomes  an  Integral 
part  of  the  AID  structure,  its  activities 
fall  under  the  influence.  If  not  direction, 
of  men  who  are  politically  as  well  as 
technically  oriented.  In  this  case,  and 
perhaps  in  many  others,  concentration 
on  the  narrow,  but  vital,  original  pur- 
pose Is  diluted  for  broad  policy  reasons. 

I  would  favor  expansion  and  support 
of  both  the  Brazilian  Extension  Service 
&nd  agricultural  research  program.  Both 
are  of  vital  importance.  So,  however,  is 
the  original  purpose  of  the  IRI  program 
at  Matoa.  If  present  thinking  prevails, 
the  AID  contract  will  not  continue  to 
finance  these  activities. 


Brazil  as  the  largest  recipient  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
is  staffed  with  highly  qualified  personnel. 
The  AID  staff  is  among  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest  in  the  world,  except,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Vietnam.  It  obviously 
should  be,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  among  the  best  AID  programs.  My 
knowledge  of  other  AID  operations  bears 
this  out. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  Judge 
the  administration  of  foreign  assistance 
on  the  Brazilian  performance.  On  bal- 
ance, I  find  no  Justification  for  the 
expenditure  of  $3  billion  a  year  of  tax 
revenues — the  amount  is  nearly  doubled 
by  Public  Law  480 — ^unless  di'astlc  im- 
provements take  place.  The  program  is 
an  often  self-defeating  administrative 
morass,  which  Congress  would  not  long 
tolerate  in  domestic  agencies. 

COKCLU8ION8 

It  would  be  convenient  to  write  off  our 
foreign  aid  administrative  failings  to  an 
Inefficient  bureaucracy  basking  In  tropi- 
cal suns.  This  is  neither  true  nor  fair. 
The  AID  persoimel  I  have  met  are  dedi- 
cated, hardworking  men  and  women, 
overburdened  by  shortages  of  every  kind. 
They  are  asked  to  perform  miracles  and 
are  generally  provided  meager  expert  as- 
sistance. 

However  badly  the  executive  has  ad- 
ministered foreign  assistance  programs, 
and  it  has  generally  been  a  dismal  per- 
formance. Congress  must  share  the 
blame.  The  legislative  branch  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  implement  its  respon- 
sibility by  laying  down  intelligent  policy 
guidelines. 

It  Is  one  of  the  aiiomalles  of  our  time 
that  American  Congressmen  impose  in- 
finitely greater  restrictions  on  domestic 
programs  than  on  foreign.  Only  recently, 
we  flatly  rejected  block  grants  for  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  U.S.  tax- 
payers, yet  we  aimually  grant  blanket  au- 
thority to  assist  foreign  social  welfare 
programs  without  even  specifying  the  or- 
der of  priority  among  the  myriad  social 
needs. 

Our  legislative  approach  to  foreign  as- 
sistance is  generally  negative.  We  accept 
the  basic  outline  of  such  proposals  as  the 
administration  may  offer,  and  then  ex- 
press our  resentment  by  cutting  appro- 
priations. We  have  thriist  upon  the 
Agency  for  IntemationEd  Development, 
with  a  virtual  absence  of  guidelines,  re- 
sponsibilities similar  to  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  the 
FHA,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  mention  but  a 
few.  The  legislation  guiding  comparable 
activities  in  the  United  States  covers 
hundreds  of  pages.  Each  year,  each  U.S. 
domestic  program  is  subjected  to  minute 
scrutiny  by  committees,  subcommittees, 
and  staff  persoimel  with  broad  expertise 
in  each  special  field.  Debate,  often 
lengthy  and  detailed,  follows  in  each 
House.  With  respect  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  in  contrast,  most  of 
us  do  not  even  know  a  project  Is  under- 
way until  some  zealous  reporter  discovers 
a  near  scandal.  That  scandal  often 
leaves  a  stigma  on  the  entire  program. 

We  of  the  Congress  have  failed  to  de- 


fine the  philosophy  of  economic  develop- 
ment. So  has  everyone  else.  Resultant 
Internal  struggles  for  philosophic  as- 
cendency have  weakened  AID  and  its 
predecessors.  Traditional  theory  of 
economic  development  calls  for  accelera- 
tion of  the  natural  evolution  from  agri- 
culture to  Industrialization.  Modem 
theorists  Insist  on  Imposing  forced  In- 
dustrialization on  unsophisticated  econ- 
omies in  an  effort  to  bypass  the  "agricul- 
tural phase."  Swings  between  these 
theories  have  been  extreme.  Thus  the 
"serviclos"  were  dismembered  following 
the  signing  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
halting  many  long-term  agricultural  re- 
search projects.  Today,  faced  with  deep 
stagnation  in  food  production,  we  are 
making  major  expenditures  in  an  effort 
to  make  up  the  lost  time. 

The  harsh  fact  of  diminishing  per 
capita  food  supplies  for  an  increasingly 
hungry  world  appear  to  be  forcing  re- 
emphasis  on  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
rural  development,  basic  education,  and 
self-help — a  reemphasls  with  which  I 
concur.  Twenty  years  of  forced  indus- 
trialization, however,  have  wrought 
major  changes  in  the  economies  of  de- 
veloping nations.  Many,  such  as  Colom- 
bia, contain  large  urban  populations  de- 
pendent on  manufacturing  Industries  we 
have  fostered.  Often  these  factories  must 
Import  raw  materials  to  continue  pro- 
duction, which  provides  employment  for 
the  volatile  urban  poor.  In  recent  years, 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  these  im- 
ports has  been  provided  by  program 
loans.  Abrupt  reduction  of  these  loans 
would  create  massive  unemployment  and 
substantial  negative  impact  on  economic 
and  political  development. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    U.S.    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCB 

Many  of  our  overseas  personnel  mis- 
conceive our  national  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, a  pamphlet  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  written  in  Spanish  by 
an  employee  of  USIA.  omits  reference  to 
"the  right  of  revolution."  Asked  why,  he 
replied,  "But,  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  stop." 

Promoting  Jefferson's  kind  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  New  World  is  the  consistent 
thread  in  U.S.  policy  from  its  inception, 
articulated  by  him  as  early  as  1786,  and 
reiterated  often  until  formally  embodied 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  unique  con- 
cept captures  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  word  and  explains  Its  emotional  ap- 
peal in  Latin  America  today. 

The  Founding  Fathers  first  gave  the 
word  political  dimension  in  this  context 
and  the  American  Revolution,  to  which 
we  reverently  pay  homage  dally,  first  gave 
hope  to  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 
U.S.  foreign  policy  was  from  the  begin- 
ning based  on  enlightened  self-interest, 
which  pragmatically  assumed  that  a 
world  political  order  functioning  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  American 
Revolution  would  be  the  safest  one  in 
which  to  live.  This  Is  the  prime  Justifica- 
tion for  spending  tax  dollars  in  support 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  in 
fact,  seeks  no  more  than  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion throughout  the  Americas. 

Plagiarized  by  Marx,  stripped  of 
humanity  by  Lenin,  and  converted  into 
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the  Trojan  horse  of  Communist  imperial- 
Ism,  revolution  has  become  a  scare  word 
In  our  political  lexicon. 

Frightened  out  of  our  heritage,  we 
have  permitted  the  American  Revolution 
to  become  a  meaningless  phrase, 
mouthed  without  comprehension.  Under- 
standably, Americans  overseas,  preoccu- 
pied with  the  pressing  problems  of  a 
single  sector  of  one  nation,  become  con- 
fused. Altruism  and  self-interest  are  usu- 
ally assumed  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
fti  the  special  context  cast  on  them  by 
the  unique  needs  of  U.S.  policy  they  may 
merge.  Dnfortimately  a  baseless  dichot- 
omy has  emerged  between  "altruists" 
and  "pragmatic  nationalists." 

This  state  of  confusion  Is  manifested 
by  the  often  reported  hostile  attitude  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  even  staff 
members,  toward  cooperation  with  the 
rest  of  the  "country  team  "  Such  confu- 
sion, hopefully,  explains  a  recent  incl- 
detitf  In  which  a  volunteer  excoriated  a 
Member  of  the  House  In  a  group  meeting 
for  the  Congressman's  failure  to  com- 
prehend that  "communism  offers  the  best 
hope  for  Latin  America"  This  near 
schizophrenic  duality  of  rationale  for 
VB.  policy  often  leads  personnel  down 
mnituaUy  defeating  paths  in  the  forma- 
tion and  Implementation  of  assistance 
programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  word  revolution 
retains  its  original  Jeffersonlan  meaning 
for  the  people  of  South  America.  Many 
Of  them  thus  question  U.S.  motivation. 
IWs  Is  particularly  evident  among  the 
educated,  especially  university  students 
Many  seem  Intent  on  believing  any  source 
of  Information  which  impugns  our  in- 
tegrity. The  l)ellef  that  we  are  solely  in- 
terested In  economic  domination  is  wide- 
spread. Many  believe  that  Wall  Street 
or  the  corporations  exercise  total  polit- 
ical control  over  what  amounts  to  a  fic- 
titious democratic  process  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  frequently  accused  of  fa- 
voring military  dictatorships  as  against 
democracy.  The  explanations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination  place  active 
conspiratorial    responsibility  on   groups 
which  range  from  elected  US.  officials 
to  major  corporations,  The  reception  ac- 
corded Peace  Corps  volunteers  Is  often 
hostile  or  suspicious   They  are  often  as- 
sumed to  be  agents  of  the  CIA.  Where 
they  are  accepted  and  hlirhly  regarded. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  that  they  are 
"not  like  the  other  Americans."  Among 
historic  figures  in  our  history.  Lincoln 
Is   most  widely   known.   Some   mention 
Washington,    and    curiously    Hamilton. 
while  Jefferson  Is  barely  recognized.  It, 
of  course,  follows  that  there  is  little  ap- 
preciation of  our  own  revolutionary  her- 
itage. It  Is  precisely  this  historic  experi- 
ence of  struggle ior  social  justice  against 
established   power  which   in  the  minds 
of   Latin   Americans,    is    the    necessary- 
qualification  for  believable  leadership  In 
today's  struggling  underdeveloped  world 

Min-TTOATIONAL    AND   rNILATtRAL    FIMANCINC 

Less  dangerous,  but  Important,  divi- 
sions of  opinion  separate  foreign  affairs 
specialists  on  the  merits  of  unilateral 
versus  multinational  financing  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  On  the  one  hand,  ob- 
jectivity, relative  isolation  from  politi- 


cal pressures,  and  hard-nosed  funding 
by  International  agencies  can  be  useful 
In  many  areas.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  AID  personnel  rapidly  Identify  with 
the  problems  of  the  nation  in  which  they 
serve.  Programs  developed  in  the  mis- 
sions and  cleared  through  Washington 
on  a  demonstration  basis  are  later 
analyzed  within  the  same  bureaucracy 
for  purposes  of  long-term  lending.  Ob- 
jective evaluation  Is  difficult  at  best 
under  these  circumstances.  Comparison 
of  loan  documents  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bante  with  those  of  AID.  especially 
when  they  involve  the  same  projects.  In- 
dicates the  Bank  does  a  better  Investiga- 
tive Job.  The  Bank  can  and  does  Insist 
on  more  stringent  conditions  as  prere- 
quisites for  Its  loans.  The  International 
agencies  are  rarely  accused  of  Interfer- 
ence In  domestic  affairs,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  frequently  demand  more  far- 
reaching  Internal  structural  changes 
than  does  AID. 

Unilateral  financmg  offers  the  obvious 
advantage  of  direct  control  of  expendi- 
tures. It  clearly  Identifies  the  donor. 
The  unilateral  approach  offers  greater 
flexibility  In  the  interest  of  Innovation 
and  new  developments  In  the  mechanics 
of  assistance  programs.  It  also  assures 
coordination  with  technical  assistance 
extended  through  the  agency  of  U.S. 
experts. 

It  is  evident  that  both  appro€u:hes  offer 
valuable  contributions  which  should  con- 
tinue. At  the  same  time.  It  seems  obvioiis 
that  no  nation  will  contribute  to  an  in- 
ternational fund  destined  to  contravene 
fundamental  national  interests. 

MILITARY   ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Frequent  differences  of  opinion  are 
registered,  usually  by  political  and  aca- 
demic figures,  regarding  the  desirability 
of  military  assistance  programs.  This  ac- 
tivity has  had  unquestioned  positive 
value  In  exposing  the  military  sector  In 
Latin  America  to  U.S.  institutions.  It  has 
clearly  engendered  a  widespread  respect 
for  our  country  among  military  person- 
nel. Military  services  in  Latin  America 
often  provide  continuing  training  In 
basic  literacy  and  vocational  education 
for  significant  numbers  of  the  low-in- 
come groups  In  recent  years  they  have 
developed  'civic  action"  components 
which  provide  technical  and  other  types 
of  support  for  both  communltv  action 
projects  and  public  works  The  commit- 
ment of  Castro's  Cuba  to  Internal  sub- 
version through  support  of  guerrilla 
groups  unquestionably  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  Venezuela  Is  an  excellent 
example  It  seems  clear  that  the  Cubans 
are  heaviljj  subsidizing  the  guerrilla 
movement  there  The  Venezuelan  Crov- 
emment  is  among  the  most  democratic 
in  the  developing  world  It  is  clearly  a 
government  elected  without  significant 
undemocratic  influence  under  universal 
adult  suffrage  Its  army  and  navy  have 
benefited  by  our  military  assistance 
programs  They  have  fought  well  and 
successfully  against  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment for  6  years,  and  appear  to  have 
reduced  the  rebels  to  the  status  of  an 
expensive  nuisance 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  has. 


In  this  decade,  ousted  a  number  of  demo- 
cratically elected  goverrunents  in  Latin 
America.  Our  assistance  unquestionably 
enhances  the  power  of  the  military  by 
providmg  improved  equipment,  better 
training,  and  ammunition.  Such  inci- 
dents as  the  Argentine-Chilean  border 
clash  last  year  do  involve  use  of  forces 
supported  by  our  programs.  The  pur- 
chase of  sophisticated  Jet  fighter  craft 
is  an  extravagance  that  sick  economies 
can  ill  afford.  There  seems  little  justifi- 
cation for  Peru  maintaining  large  num- 
bers of  personnel  on  the  Equadorlan 
border  simply  because  they  fought  a  war 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

On  balance  It  seems  that  both  sides  of 
this  argument  have  merit,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  might  well  disappear 
In  the  face  of  Intelligent  administration 
of  the  program.  Military  assistance  pro- 
grams have  not  received  the  careful  scru- 
tiny necessary  In  the  Implementation  of 
politically  sensitive  projects. 

Twenty  years  of  erratic  experience 
such  as  this  demands  the  catalytic  syn- 
thesis which  Is  the  unique  product  of  the 
legislative  process  at  its  best.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Invited  our  participation  in  re- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  ask- 
ing codification  of  six  broad  areas  of  past 
experience.  We  should  accept,  take  his 
recommendations  as  a  point  of  begin- 
ning, and  institute  a  sweeping  evalua'iion 
with  a  view  to  legislation  realistically 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  both  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

A  prerequisite  to  proper  discharge  of 
our  constitutional  mandate  to  control  the 
purse  strings  is  a  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  formulation. 
Our  role  In  world  affairs,  expanding  and 
as  yet  uncomfortable,  demands  the  con- 
stitutional evolution  necessitated  by  our 
new  responsibilities.  Foreign  assistance 
Is  preventive  medicine  in  the  business  of 
national  defense.  So  viewed.  It  offers 
perhaps  our  only  hope  of  significant  re- 
duction of  the  costly  burden  we  now 
carr>-.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  executive,  and  we  must 
devise  new  procedures  to  discharge  the 
legislative  function.  Congressional  or- 
ganization naturally  produces  well-in- 
formed experts  through  committee  spe- 
cialization. Among  our  membership  are 
outstanding  authorities  In  every  area  of 
expertise  needed  In  the  developing  na- 
tions. They  possess  an  imrlvaled  wealth 
of  knowledge  gained  through  careful 
supervision  of  programs  nearly  identical 
to  virtually  every  program  functioning 
under  AID  auspices.  This  expertise  must 
be  utilized  in  formulating  the  new  assist- 
ance measure,  and  in  continuing  super- 
\i.sion  of  its  administration. 

LONG-rraiM      ACTHORIZATIONS 

For  a  numt>er  of  years,  the  executive 
afe  ncles  have  sought  long-term  or  open- 
end  authorizations  for  foreign  assistance 
programs.  Legislative  experience  demon- 
strates that  many  domestic  programs, 
especially  those  of  proven  quality  in  the 
areas  of  public  works,  social  welfare,  and 
rural  development,  are  best  administered 
through  open-end  authorizations  sup- 
plemented by  periodic  substantive  review 
Many  foreign  assistance  programs  are  of 
precisely  this  type,  and  administration 
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would  in  fact  be  implemented  in  this 
way. 

Congress  meets  this  request  with  in- 
sistence on  short-term  authorizations. 
This  practice  is.  in  reality,  a  substitute 
for  traditional  congressional  participa- 
tion in  control,  formation,  implementa- 
tion, and  review  of  programs  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  tax  revenues.  This 
conflict  seems  to  center  on  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  Presidential  prerogative  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  legislative  control  of 
appropriations. 

Under  present  procedures,  programs 
are  developed  and  administered  in  the  in- 
dividual foreign  missions  by  AID  person- 
nel In  accordance  with  their  Judgment  of 
the  needs  of  the  host  coimtry.  These 
plans,  known  as  country  assistance  plans, 
are  then  forwarded  to  Washington  where 
they  are  further  reviewed  by  AID,  State, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  largely  for 
conformity  with  anticipated  budgetary 
requirements.  These  plans  are  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
in  support  of  the  levels  of  funding  re- 
quested. Congress  has  made  limited  con- 
cessions to  the  need  for  long-term  plan- 
ning by  providing  more  or  less  condi- 
tional authority  for  long-term  commit- 
ments, but  the  arrangement  Is  generally 
unsatisfactory  from  both  points  of  view. 

RECO  M  MENDATIONS 

To  utilize  the  great  pool  of  congres- 
sional expertise,  I  urge  the  development 
of  new  legislative  procedures. 

I  propose  the  formation  of  permanent 
satellite  subcommittees  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance within  appropriate  committees 
such  as  Agriculture,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Education  and  Labor,  Ways  and 
Means,  et  cetera.  These  should  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  bring  congressional  exper- 
tise to  the  evaluation  of  all  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  These  satellite  sub- 
committees should  make  careful  studies 
of  their  assigned  areas,  reporting  as  ex- 
perts to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
We  should  consider  empowering  these 
satellite  subcommittees  to  sit  and  vote 
with  subcommittees  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  might  be  orga- 
nized for  this  purpose. 

So  organized,  the  Congress  could  im- 
dertake  the  sweeping  evaluation  of  for- 
eign assistance,  which  Is  so  long  over- 
due. Concurrently,  I  urge  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees,  utilizing  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
define  the  philosophy  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Such  a  statement,  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  authori- 
ties, would  provide  consistent  criteria  for 
the  structure  and  performance  of  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

With  these  studies  as  a  basis,  and 
avoiding  infringement  of  the  executive 
prerogative  In  foreign  affairs,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  write  a  com- 
pletely new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  con- 
sistent with  the  following  points: 

Foreign  assistance  Is  made  available 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
reasons  of  Idealism  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  4  mil- 
lion Americans,  motivated  by  man's  in- 
herent duty  to  seciu-e  his  inalienable 
rights  which  Include  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  cast  off  the  oppres- 


sive established  order  in  a  long  and 
bloody  Revolutionary  War.  The  history  of 
the  American  people  Is  a  continuing  or- 
derly evolution  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
only  occasionally  punctuated  by  violence. 
This  heritage,  still  verlle  and  aggressive 
today,  has  produced  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  the  perpetuation  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  social  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. These  principles  have  giiided  the 
evolution  of  the  most  powerful  democ- 
racy in  the  history  of  man.  Because  the 
United  States  and  Its  citizens  believe  a 
world  so  ordered  best  serves  their  general 
welfare,  It  offers  assistance  to  all  people 
dedicated  to  these  goals. 

Military  establishments  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  democratic  goals,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  national  defense  and 
internal  security.  In  the  absence  of  geo- 
graphic potential  for  external  aggression, 
military  assistance  should  be  extended 
only  in  the  form  of  the  limited  systems 
needed  for  natlontd  defense  and  internal 
security.  These  might  Include  ground 
support  aircraft,  light  shore  patrol  ves- 
sels, light  artillery,  and  Infantry  support. 
Recipients  of  military  assistance  should 
be  encouraged  to  curtail  military  forces 
and  expenditures  and  emphasize  "civic 
action"  programs  within  their  services. 
They  should  be  actively  discouraged  in 
any  effort  to  expend  their  resources  on 
sophisticated  systems  such  as  large  naval 
vessels  and  military  Jets. 

Wherever  feasible,  economic  assistance 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  internal  banking 
systems,  capital  markets,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  com- 
munity action  programs,  and  other  de- 
vices for  mobilization  of  internal  sav- 
ings. Fimds  should  be  earmarked  for  an 
Immediate  intensive  study  of  the  levels 
of  "flight  capital"  ftom  recipient  nations 
and  development  of  methods  to  retain 
new  capital  and  repatriate  existing  ex- 
ternal holdings.  The  results  of  this  study 
should  be  reported  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 1  year  of  enactment. 

Congress  should  designate  the  oider  of 
priority  among  programs  which  can 
qualify  for  financing  for  a  period  of  more 
than  1  year.  Guidelines  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  established  with  the 
same  care  as  those  written  into  the  better 
domestic  assistance  programs.  No  pro- 
gram should  be  financed  without  prior 
approval  of  a  "national  plan,"  similar  to 
State  plans  required  under  domestic 
legislation.  Congress  should  specify  the 
minimum  provisions  which  must  appear 
in  such  plans. 

Congress  should  determine  which  pro- 
grams are  best  implemented  through 
multinational  agencies,  and  prohibit  uni- 
lateral lending  in  these  areas.  In  general, 
projects  such  as  housing,  roads,  dams, 
public  utilities,  urban  services,  trans- 
portation terminals,  and  industrial  facil- 
ities should  be  financed  through  multi- 
national loans  predicated  on  strictly  en- 
forced demonstrations  of  economic  feasi- 
bility. Regional  development  should  be 
emphasized.  Programs  such  as  education, 
rural  developnnent,  agriculture,  com- 
munity action,  savings,  banking  and 
credit,  and  others  not  susceptible  to  con- 
ventional economic  evaluation  can  be 
financed  either  unilaterally  or  through 


the  international  agencies.  Wherever 
feasible,  politically  sensitive  programs 
shoiUd  be  financed  through  International 
agencies,  under  detailed  criteria  designed 
to  insure  maximum  lienefits  directly  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  the  largest  number 
of  people.  Unilateral  financing  should  be 
restricted  in  most  cases  to  programs  of 
an  experimental  character,  those  requir- 
ing close  U.S.  supervision,  or  substantial 
technical  assistance. 

Unilateral  financial  support  should  be 
given  only  to  those  programs  which  have 
a  significant  "multiplier  effect,"  mobilize 
and  utilize  private  internal  resources,  or 
employ  community  action  techniques  in- 
volving the  people  themselves  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  development  programs. 

Armual  appropriations  should  be 
made  each  year  for  such  demonstration 
programs  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
administration.  Limited  additional  funds 
should  be  made  available  on  a  contin- 
gency basis  for  demonstration  purposes. 
All  demonstration  programs  should  be 
designed  to  evolve  new  techniques  of 
development  strategy  with  clear  require- 
ments for  research  and  reporting  of 
results. 

Administration  of  foreign  assistance 
must  be  significantly  tightened.  Greater 
discipline  is  required  to  implement  policy 
decisions  by  both  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive at  the  field  level.  Procedures 
miist  be  evolved  to  eliminate  duplication 
in  such  activities  as  agricultural  re- 
search. Successful  techniques,  such  as 
community  action  and  rural  public  works 
programs,  must  be  utilized  expeditiously 
in  other  national  programs.  National 
programs  must  be  Integrated  with  global 
policies  such  as  the  war  on  hunger.  Im- 
plementation of  such  directives  as  the 
Hiunplu-ey  amendment  and  title  9  must 
be  effected  at  local  mission  or  depart- 
mental levels  despite  the  personal  pre- 
dilections of  mission  directors  and  divi- 
sion chiefs.  Proliferation  of  resources 
and  personnel  at  the  price  of  sound  pro- 
gram development  or  administration 
must  be  stopped. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  indigenous  private 
enterprise  within  the  developing  nations. 
It  is  imperative  that  local  entrepreneurs 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  indus- 
trialization. Development  of  private  en- 
terprise investment  by  most  country  na- 
tionals must  be  encouraged  through 
provision  of  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance. The  great  corporations  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  should  work  in 
partnership,  wherever  possible,  with  local 
business  organizations  and  should  in  all 
cases  serve  as  a  supplement  to  local 
efforts. 

The  emerging  nations  should  build 
educational  systems  designed  to  serve 
existing  national  needs.  Developing 
economies  should  give  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  training  every  child  in  basic  com- 
mimlcations  skills  and  arithmetic.  In 
most  of  them,  rudimentary  agricultural 
training  should  be  emphasized.  These 
countries  must  concentrate  on  programs 
having  multiplier  effects  which  benefit 
the  maximum  possible  number  of  people. 
All  education  programs  should  make  use 
of  the  most  modern  techniques  and  take 
advantage  of  the  shortcuts  made  possible 
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by  contemporary  knowledge  of  the  learn- 
ing process. 

Oreat  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
community  action  techniques.  Wherever 
possible  community  action  programs 
should  be  utilized  as  underpinning  for 
the  total  assistance  etfort  These  pro- 
grsums,  which  have  demonstrated  value 
in  rural  areas  should  be  extensively  em- 
ployed to  accelerate  modernization  of 
agricultural  extension  services,  basic 
literacy  training  and  creation  of  social 
capital  Infrastructures,  such  as  schools. 
water  systems,  access  roads,  and  health 
centers.  Community  action  techniques. 
which  can  be  particularly  useful  as  agri- 
cultural extension  service  substitutes. 
must  be  utilized  to  achieve  widespread 
increases  in  agricultural  productivity 
and  food  production. 

D.S.  assistance  programs  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  looming  Malthuslan 
crUds  in  food  supplies.  Each  national  de- 
velopment program  should  be  related  to 
the  recipients  capacity  to  develop  self- 
sufBciency  in  food.  Wherever  possible. 
foreign  assistance  should  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  the  recipient's  na- 
tional potential  for  production  of  sur- 
plus foods  for  export  to  less  fortunate 
areas  of  the  world.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  "breadbasket"  poten- 
tial of  the  South  American  Continent  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

All  U.S.  assistance  programs  should  be 
designed  to  benefit  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble number  of  people  through  stimula- 
tion of  their  Intrinsic  abilities  and  ex- 
pertise. A  specific  percentage  of  funds 
for  new  activities,  perhaps  as  high  as  60 
percent,  should  be  earmarked  for  rural 
devekH^ment.  Increased  food  production, 
and  basic  education.  The  same  require- 
ment should  apply  to  counterpart  cur- 
rencies generated  by  "program"  and 
Public  Law  480  loans. 

The  world  food  crisis  is  the  greatest 
challenge  to  mankind  in  this  centurj*. 
Respected  scientists  tell  us  that  over- 
population and  food  shortages  threaten 
our  very  existence  Famine  will  be  a 
reality  of  the  1970s  In  many  areas  of  the 
underdeveloped  world,  in  the  absence  of 
immediate  drastic  action.  The  best  avail- 
able estimates  Indicate  annual  additional 
Investments  ranging  from  $6  to  $12.  de- 
pending on  criteria,  are  required  to 
maintain  present  Inadequate  levels  of 
nourishment  Real  progress  obviously 
costs  more. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  are  not  as 
secure  as  most  Americans  think  The 
highly  respected  National  Academy  re- 
cently warned  that  urban  encroachment 
water  pollution,  and  similar  factors  are 
redxicing  our  productive  reserve  to  a 
point  where  we  can  no  longer  be  com- 
placent. 

It  is  clear  that  additional  US,  re- 
sources will  be  required  to  avoid  the 
Malthuslan  nightmare  becoming  a  real- 
ity, but  we  must  also  recognize  the  great 
potential  of  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent as  a  breadbasket  for  the  world 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  forging  a  more  sophisticated 
approach  to  solve  problems  which  know- 
no  national  boundaries,  for  Lf  left  un- 
attended they  can,  and  probably  will, 
engulf  the  world.  Only  effective  action 


will  meet  ihe  challenge  of  urgent  prob- 
lem.'? Co!igre.s.s  mu.st  give  new  imagina- 
tive direction  to  foreign  assistance  to 
meet  the  cnsl.s  of  the  1970's 


Appendix   1 
Analysis  of  .^cttvittzs 

Personal  Interviews  (  Vj  hour  or  more) — 62. 

Discussions  in  depth — 59. 

Conferencss  In  ^oupe  of  less  than  seven 
people — 25 

Meeting  w)th  sU  representatives  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  press 

Meeting  with  eight  members  of  Editorial 
Board  of  Jorral  do  Branl 

Meeting  with  21  students  from  Macltenzi* 
University,  Sao  Paulo 

Discussion  with  group  of  six  cane  field 
workers 

Discussion  with  ten  sugar  mill  workers. 

Meeting  with  23-man  team  of  government 
employees  at  Caxanga  Sugar  plantation 

Meeting  with  13  rural  labor  movement 
leaders  at  Rlt>elrao. 

DiscoiSlan  with  approximtttely  50  students 
at  rural  latx)r  center.  Rlbelrao, 

Discussions  with  students  in  ABC  Crusade 
(four  classes,  average  number  15) 

In-depth  conferences  with:  AID  direct 
employment  and  cont.-act  personnel — 35; 
State  Department  personnel — 14;  P«ftce 
Corps  Volunteer— 1 

Three-hour  dinner  meeting  with  farmer* 
and  wives  at  MaVao — 25 

Luncheon  conference  with  Agriculture 
graduate  students  at  Matao — 8. 

Mlscell.aneous  dl.scusslons  with  residents  of 
Brasilia  Telmoea.  Recife 

Miscellaneous  dlscuselons  with  residents  of 
Vila  Kennedy  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Questlon-and-answer  period  with  110  up- 
per school  children  In  American  School  of 
Recife 

U  S  activities  visited — 19 
Acrrvrri**  or  coNoaxssMAN  cmablxs  k. 

GOODCI-l. 

Brazil 
Sao  Paulo.  Saturday,  Nov  26 
12  25  pjn— Arrived  In  Sao  Paulo  after  15- 
hour  flight  from  New  York  Sao  Paulo  U  a 
city  of  about  five  million.  It  la  the  fastest 
grijwlng  urban  area  in  the  world  iind  Is  now 
the  second  largest  In  South  America.  It  la 
the  principal  Industrial  complex  of  the  conti- 
nent and.  together  with  a  few  satellite  com- 
munities, produces  about  50  per  cent  of 
Brazils  nonagrlcultural  ONP,  The  Stats  U 
also  the  major  agricultural  concentration  In 
the  nation,  the  principal  financial  center,  and 
the  largest  in  population  with  about  17  mil- 
lion people 

2  00  p  m  -3  30  p  m  —Conferred  with  Juan 
de  Onls.  Sew  York  Ttmci  Correspondent, 
about  general  conditions  In  Brazil 

4  30  pm  -5  30  pm  —Visited  the  NaUonal 
Auto  Show  and  discussed  rhe  problems  of  the 
automobUe  industry  with  executives  of  the 
Industry.  The  Industry  is  the  eighth  largest 
In  the  world,  producing  about  170.000  units 
In  1965,  with  comprehensive  manufacture  In 
countrv 

a  00  p  m -8  30  p  m  — Met  with  four  labor 
leaders  Including  Orlando  Malvezl.  General 
Secretary  of  Sao  Paulo  Metal  Workers,  and 
Dr  Mauro  de  Alencar.  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Service  Employees, 

8  30  pjii  -10  30  pm— Dinner  Meeting  with 
Ewaldo  de  Almeida  Pinto — opposition  Fed- 
eral Congressman 

11  00  pm-l  00  am -Met  with  Roberto 
Clvlta  and  brother,  Rlchardo,  publishers  of 
24  Brazilian  magazines,  the  largest  publish- 
ing house  in  South  America  and  the  largest 
presses  In  Brazil,  featuring  color  process, 
Matao,  Sunday,  Nov.  27 
8  00  am-UOO  am —In  night  to  Matao 
m  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 

11  30  I  m  1  00  pm —Luncheon  confer- 
ence  dT.    IRI,    Agricultural   Research   Station, 


with  President  of  IRI.  Gerald  Harrington,  the 
Station  Director,  and  eight  Brazilian  agrono- 
mists. International  Research  Institute  (IRI) 
la  an  arm  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  In- 
terests, originally  constituted  as  a  part  of 
International  Basic  Economy  Corporation, 
(IBEC),  but  since  divorced  to  operate 
largely  as  a  research  and  mansigement  con- 
sultant organization  concentrating,  but  not 
restricted  to.  agricultural  development.  IBEC 
Is  one  of  the  principal  investment  and  de- 
velopment arms  of  the  Rockefeller  family 
which  has  been  active  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas  such  as  housing,  tourism  and  service 
Industries. 

1  00  p  m  -4:00  pjn,— Horseback  tour  of  Ex- 
perimental Station. 

4:00  p.m,-e:30  pjn, — General  Conference 
with  Hirrlngton  and  Carson  Geld  of  IRI  and 
Station  Director  regarding  role  of  agricul- 
tural diversification  and  Increased  produc- 
tivity  In  Brazilian  developmental  process. 

a  30  pjn. -10:00  p.m.  — Dinner  meeting  with 
Brazilian  farmers  from  area. 

10:30  p  m.-l  00  ajn  — ContlnuaOon  of  gen- 
eral discussion  of  Brazilian  agricultural 
problems  with  emphasis  on  faulty  public 
administration, 

Sao  Paulo,  Monday,  Nov.  28 
7  30   am -9:30   ajn. — In   flight  Matao  to 
Sao  Paulo. 

9  30  am. -10:00  a.m.— Discussion  of  mUl- 
tary  assistance  program  with  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  Sao  Paulo  Air  Base. 

10:30  am.-ir45  ajn.— Meeting  with  Gus- 
tavo de  Sa  e  Sllva.  Director  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  Vargas  Instltut* 
with  discussions  centering  on  developing  the 
first  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration In  Brazil  and  general  problems  of 
higher  education.  The  Vargas  organization, 
named  after  Getullo  Vargas,  the  dictator  of 
the  thirties  who  was  overthrown  and  later 
elected  president.  Is  an  extra-governmental 
foundation, 

12  00-1  00  pm.- Meeting  with  Ruy  Mes- 
qulta.  Publisher  of  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  (re- 
ferred to  as  New  York  Times  of  Brazil),  re- 
garding general  conditions  in  Brazil.  Tbii 
man  was  one  of  the  civilians  who  helped 
bring  about  the  Revolution  which  deposed 
PreKldent  Goulart  on  April  1,  1964. 

115  pm-2:30  pm.— Luncheon  meetlni 
with  group  of  Am^lcan  businessmen  In- 
eluding  Edward  cklbert  H.iutzenroeder, 
International  Harvester  Maqulnas;  Prancli 
L  Herbert,  Cla.  Swift  do  Brazil  S  A.;  Joseph 
E.  Qulglev.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton: S.  M  Hlnsberger.  First  National  Cltj 
Bank;  Juan  Clinton  Llerena,  Moore  McCor- 
mach  (Navegacao)  S.A  :  Arthur  Bennett, 
.American  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Howard  C 
Campbell,  Reflnaooes  de  Mllno  Brazil  Ltde,; 
Wesley  E,  Baldwin,  Sherwln  Williams  do 
Brazil  S  A  ;  Dell  Roy  King,  Anderson,  Clay- 
ton k  Co  .  S  A.  Ind.  e  Com. 

Discussion  centered  on  the  renewed  favor- 
able atmosphere  for  foreign  Investment  in 
Brazil,  which  Is  a  positive  policy  aspect  oJ 
the  present  government.  New  investment 
features  such  activities  as  $30  million  and 
850  million,  respectively,  slated  for  auto  pro- 
duction by  Ford  and  GM. 

3  30  p  m -4  30  p  m— Meeting  with  FarU 
Lima,  Mayor  of  Sao  Paulo, 

7  00  pm-1100  pm— Dinner  meeting 
with  ofBclals  of  Anderson  Clayton  to  dlscu* 
coffee  Industry  in  Brazil  and  Intematlonsl 
trade  problems  relative  thereto,  Anderson 
Clayton  Is  a  Houston-based  Internatlonsl 
agricultural  products  Arm  dealing  prlnd- 
pally  In  cotton,  coffee  sugar  and  edible  oil* 
This  meeting  was  held  In  the  home  oi 
Claude  C  Smith,  Jr.  International  Vlot 
President  for  Coffee 


Sao  Paulo  Tuesday,  Nov  29 
S  00  a  m  -11 :00  a  m  —Meeting  with  Recto* 
of   Mackenzie  University  and  group  of  stu- 
dents to  discuss  general  problems  of  prtvstt 
higher    education    facilities    In    Brazil.   M**" 
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kenzle  Is  a  Protestant  University  founded  by 
American  missionaries  and  Is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  private  university  In  Brazil. 
The  core  of  the  problem  Is  that  public  uni- 
versities are  traditionally  tultlon-free  and 
the  current  cost  squeeze  without  Federal 
assistance  threatens  the  continued  existence 
of  private  Institutions. 

12:30  p.m. -3:00  p.m. — Luncheon  with 
Paulo  Ayres.  member  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, and  Trajano  Pupo  Neto,  President, 
Anderson  Clayton,  and  prominent  financial 
figure  who  renegotiated  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment private  loans  following  the  revolution. 
Oeneral  area  of  discussion  centered  on  over- 
all economic  policies  of  Roberto  Campos, 
with  particular  reference  to  creation  of  long- 
term  capital  investment  resources  In  an 
economy  suffering  50%  to  lOOTo  annual 
inflation.  Ayres  was  one  of  the  active  pre- 
revolutlonary  leaders. 

3:15  p.m.-4:l5  p.m. — Meeting  with  Raphael 
Noschese.  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Acting 
Secretary  of  Finance  of  Sao  Paulo,  for  general 
discussion  of  revenues  and  public  expendi- 
tures of  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  State  1> 
roughly  comparable  to  Illinois  In  population 
and  population  distribution  and  provides 
40^"^  of  the  GNP  of  Brazil  and  Incorporates 
the  City  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  is  roughly  equal 
to  Chicago  in  size  and  structure  and  with 
the  fastest  rate  of  urban  growth  in  Latin 
America,  The  urban  problems  of  the  city  are 
more  acute  than  urban  problems  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  responsibilities  for 
funding  urban  services  Is  more  heavily  con- 
centrated at  state  and  local  levels. 

4:30  p.m. -5: 30  p.m. — MeeUng  with  Daniel 
Machado  de  Campos,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation Commercial  de  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Eduardo  de  Campos  Sallee,  second  vice  pres- 
ident. This  discussion  centered  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Industry  and  commerce  In  Brazil 
today.  The  sUbllizatlon  policies  have  brought 
with  them  restrictions  in  the  domestic 
market  and.  at  the  same  Ume,  shortage  of 
capital  Investment,  and  working  capital,  as 
well  as  short  term  credit,  have  continued 
because  of  Inflation.  This  has  occasioned 
weakening  of  financial  strength.  Government 
poiiclee  have  been  directed  towards  Increased 
productivity  and  efficiency  which  frequently 
encourages  merger  and  retirement  of  obsoles- 
cent production  equipment.  The  adjustment 
of  long-established  prattems  of  bualness 
adapted  to  an  Inflationary  period  Is  also  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  The  result  has  been  fairly 
wide  swings  in  business  activity  In  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years. 

8:00  p.m,-7:30  pm— Meeting  with  Acting 
Counsel  General  Wight  and  businessmen, 
including:  Francis  R,  Crane,  Corning,  Brazil 
SA  :  Robert  Turisslni,  Coming  Brazil  S.A.; 
William  W,  Rlnck.  Reflnacoes  de  Milho  Bra- 
ai;  Louis  J,  Templln,  Caterpillar  Brazil  SA.; 
Ray  Klabon,  Sears,  Roebuck  S  A,;  Carlo?  La- 
venas,  U.S.  Steel;  John  C,  Goulden,  Ford 
Motor  do  Brazil;  Fernando  Lee,  Brazilian 
businessman  on  board  of  directors  of  at  least 
20  large  Industrial  concerns;  Oscar  Land- 
mann,  Brazilian  businessman,  dealer  In  hops 
and  brewery  supplies. 

Sao  Paulo,  Wednesday.  Nov.  30 
8:00  a.m.-10:00  ajn. — Breakfast  with  four 
students  from  Mackenzie  University  and  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo. 

10:00  a.m.-12:00  noon. — Meeting  with 
Werner  Baer,  US,  industrial  Economist  pres- 
ently employed  by  Vargas  Institute  and  pro- 
fessor at  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  together 
with  Dr.  William  Thweatt  (Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity) .  Economics  Professor  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  for  general  discus- 
sion of  problems  of  economic  development 
»nd  effect  of  InflaUon  in  Brazil. 

Recife,  Wednesday,  Nov.  30 
2:00   p.m. -1:00   a.m.— In   flight   to   Recife. 
This   1800-mile   flight  by  Caravelle   Jet  was 
delayed  by  equipment  shortage.  The  size  of 


the  nation  and  the  difficulty  of  Interior  com- 
munications has  caused  the  air  transport 
Industry  to  mushroom.  There  are  six  major 
airlines  operating  In  Brazil  and  even  short- 
run  intercity  transportation  Is  dependent 
upon  them. 

Recife,  Thursday,  Dec.  1 

7:00  a.m.-7:45  a.m. — Breakfast  with  Di- 
rector and  four  teachers  from  staff  of  Amer- 
ican School  of  Recife. 

8:00  ajn.-9:00  a.m. — American  School. 
This  is  a  facility  largely  supported  by  the 
Department  of  State,  designed  to  provide 
American  education  for  U.S.  dependents. 
The  Congressman  was  asked  to  participate  In 
a  question-and-answer  period  with  110 
upper  school  students  who,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  never  before  bad  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  a  U.S.  official. 

9; 00  ajn.-10:30  ajn. — CABO.  Father  Melo 
is  a  37-year-old  leader  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Catholic  Church  active  in  the  rural 
labor  organizations  which  are,  in  part,  com- 
posed of  the  rank  and  file  who  were  members 
of  the  peasant  leagues  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  is  a  strong  believer  in  mobilization 
of  self-help  to  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  land  :  edlstributlon  and  argues 
strongly  that  the  Brazilian  will  only  respond, 
to  a  program  where  be  acquires  ownership 
as  opposed  to  communal  tenure  rights,  and 
that  be  responds  best  in  a  situation  where 
he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  the  land  and  ac- 
quire worldng  capital  on  a  loan  basis.  Melo 
insists  that  this  is  the  only  practical  alter- 
native to  growing  communist  sympathy  in 
the  Northeast.  The  sigiuflcance  of  the  clergy 
as  leadership  factor  in  the  broad-based  so- 
cial Justice  movements  is  greater  than  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  largely  explained  by 
the  fact  that  In  many  large  communities, 
the  clergy  is  the  only  educated  element 
which  maintains  close  daily  contact  with 
the  pressing  problems  of  tbe  broad  mass  of 
semlllterate  and  illiterate  poor. 

11:00  a.m.-l:30  p.m. — Rlbelrao  Labor 
Center.  This  center  is  one  of  three  In  the 
State  of  Pernambuco  built  under  the  aus- 
pices of  AIFtiD  (American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development)  Jointly  sponsored  by 
AFL-CIO  and  AID.  Tbe  Institute  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  training  host  country 
labor  leaders  principally  at  tbe  local  level 
in  the  techniques  of  free  democratic  trade 
union  activity  as  a  means  of  combating  the 
traditional  communist  infiltration  of  orga- 
nized labor.  Tbe  Congressman  conferred  with 
Jose  Francisco  da  Sllva,  Secretary  of  the- 
Rural  Workers  Union  of  Pernambuco.  The 
Center  incorporates  leadership  training  for 
about  100  students  in  basic  literacy,  carpen- 
try, nutrition  and  sewing  chosen  from  com- 
munity leaders  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
in  the  central  southern  area  of  tbe  State. 

1:30  p.m,-3:30  p.m. — Uslna  Caxanga.  This 
Is  a  sugar  plantation  covering  approximately 
35,000  acres  with  a  large  mill,  affecting  tbe 
lives  of  2,000  landless  workers.  Tbe  project 
is  being  developed  by  tbe  National  Institute 
of  Agrarian  Development  (INI3A)  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  INDA  moved  into  this  dem- 
onstration when  tbe  owners  of  tbe  planta- 
tion abandoned  it.  It  was  acquired  with 
bonds.  About  400  frTOllles  will  be  provided 
with  sugar-produciZi ,  lands  and  both  tech- 
nical and  social  assistance  to  develop  indi- 
vidual farms  from  about  16,000  acres  of 
land  best  suited  for  sugar.  Tbe  anticipated 
cost  Is  about  99,000  per  unit  for  farms  held 
on  a  semi-communal  ba«la  where  tbe  farm- 
ers win  not  be  permitted  to  sell  or  borrow 
against  land.  Additional  acreage  will  be  sold 
ofT  from  the  remaining  property,  which  Is 
not  considered  suitable  for  sugar  agriculture. 
Tbe  mill  is  to  be  rtin  as  a  co-op  with  shares 
held  by  beneficiaries  of  tbe  program,  as  well 
as  other  farmers  In  the  area.  Participating 
in  this  meeting  were  a  total  of  23  profes- 
sionals engaged  in  tbls  actlTlty,  Including 


four  Agriculture  Extension  Service  worlcers 
and  two  home  economics  workers. 

3:30  pjn.-5:15  p.m, — Cetreino.  This  is  a 
training  center  for  rural  development  in 
which  rural  residents  and  technicians  from 
all  levels  are  brought  into  the  center  for 
training  in  disciplines  very  similar  to  the 
Extension  Services  of  USDA,  Tlie  center  is 
in  a  new  building  which  is  partially  com- 
pleted, and  is  part  of  a  program  organized 
by  the  Revolutionary  Government  to  in- 
crease living  and  productivity  standards  in 
rural  areas.  This  year  it  will  have  provided 
training  for  approximately  700  people.  It  is  a 
program  which  is  supported,  in  part,  with 
AID  funds.  Participating  in  this  meeting 
were  the  Deputy  Director  and  six  of  his  staff 
members,  each  a  specialist  in  an  area  of 
training  such  as  rural  community  develop- 
ment, home  economics  and  nutrition,  and 
agricultural  extension  work. 

5:15  pjn.-6:00  pjn. — Ipeane.  This  Is  a 
Federal  Agricultural  Experimental  StaUon 
which  is  receiving  technical  assistance  from 
one  member  of  IRI.  There  Is  also  a  soil-test- 
ing laboratory  established  by  the  AID  Con- 
Uact  employee,  Robert  Cates  of  North  Caro- 
lina University,  who  is  establishing  soil  test 
laboratories  throughout  Brazil. 

6:45  p.m.-8:15  p.m. — Cruzada  ABC.  This 
basic  literacy  program  is  moving  from  the 
pilot  stage  to  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
provide  functional  literacy  for  one  million 
people  in  the  Northeast.  About  80,000  have 
acquired  literacy  through  Its  efforts.  The  pro- 
gram U  largely  staffed  with  volunteer  teach- 
ers who,  along  with  the  students,  receive  a 
small  food  allowance  from  Poods  for  Peace. 
The  Congressman  discussed  the  program 
In  detail  with  Pierre  DuBose,  program  direc- 
tor, his  deputy  for  Recife,  the  regional  direc- 
tor for  one  area  of  the  city,  a  teaching  super- 
visor, and  three  volunteer  teachers,  while 
visiting  the  area  headquarters,  one  storefront 
school,  and  classes  in  two  private  homes. 

9:00  p.m.-ll:50  p.m. — Working  diimer 
meeting  with  AID  personnel.  The  partici- 
pants were  the  Director,  Deputy  Directors 
and  section  heads  in  charge  of  the  areas  of 
activity  of  Interest  to  the  Congressman,  in- 
cluding human  resources  development,  agri- 
culture, and  education, 

Recife,  Friday,  Dec.  2 
7:30  a.m,-8:15  a.m. — Breakfast  meeting 
with  Dr.  Onofre  Lopes,  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  who  has 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  University  cur- 
riculum a  community  action-oriented  pro- 
gram centered  in  a  small  region  of  the  south 
of  the  State.  This  demonstration,  featuring 
in  its  beginning  phases  medical  assistance, 
is  based  on  utilization  of  University  person- 
nel In  a  major  regional  center  serving  twelve 
satellite  communities.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
conventional  community  development  struc- 
ture will  evolve  as  a  part  of  the  program 
which  is  known   as  CRUTAC. 

10:00  a.m,-12:00  noon, — Met  Secretary  of 
Education  of  Pernambuco,  This  discussion 
centered  on  the  reorganization  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State  In  jtinj  unction 
with  the  USAID  program,  and  educational 
planning  teams  working  with  Federal  Oov- 
erim[ient.  As  a  part  of  the  Sudene-Northeast 
AID  project,  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
system  was  undertaken.  The  reorganization 
created  a  state  executive  committee  of  seven, 
including  the  Secretary,  and  it  was  with  tbls 
group  that  the  Congressman   met. 

12:00  noon-2:00  pjn. — Qeran  Program. 
Geran,  a  regional  industry-wide  agency,  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  Sudene,  Bank 
of  the  Northeast,  Agrarian  Reform  Agency, 
and  the  Sugar  Institute.  It  is  In  the  process 
of  organizing.  On  this  date  Mario  Lacerda, 
who  was  the  limcheon  guest,  was  officially 
designated  Executive  Secretary.  Tbe  object 
of  this  program  is  to  develop  and  coordinate 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  sugar  Industry  at  all 
levels,   including   diversification   of  agrtcul- 
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tu».  lncT«a«ed  production  and  develop- 
ment of  new  industrial  uses  of  sugar  and  or 
•ugar-baaed  alcohol. 

2:30  pin.-4:30  p  m  — Senal  This  Bemlgov- 
emmental  vocational  education  training  ac- 
tivity of  Brazil  has  assumed  a  major  role  in 
training-retraining  for  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustrial complex  being  created  by  Sudene 
The  nationwide  program  incorporates  virtu- 
ally all  phases  of  vocational  education,  as 
well  as  basic  literacy  training  where  needed 
The  Oongresaman  met  with  Dr  Austrlclinlo 
Borgea  Real  and  Prof.  Jose  Fedreira  Mon- 
telroda  Crtiz. 

6:00  p.m.-«:0O  pm— Jorge  Batista  Da  Su- 
va Is  t*e  owner  of  a  major  te.xtUe  factory 
which  exports  grey  cloth  to  the  United 
States.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Ad- 
visory Commission  with  Paulo  Ayres.  and 
was  alao  one  of  the  several  civilian  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  in  this  case  the  Northeast 
7:30  pjn.-U:30  pm —Comprehensive  d'.s- 
c\Mslon  of  the  AID  Program  In  the  North- 
east and  the  administrative  problem.?  of 
Sudene  and  other  B-'zKian  Government  di- 
visions. Sutiene  Is  a  Regional  Development 
Agency  covering  nine  Northeastern  States. 
The  Agency  employs  about  3.000  people  and 
has  croas  Jurisdictional  authority  In  most 
phases  of  governmental  activity  at  all  levels 
Its  principal  thrust  U  in  the  areas  of  social 
welfare,  industrialization  and  heavy  infra- 
structure. ThU  region  is  a  very  tropical. 
semlarld.  drought  area  In  which  28  to  30 
million  people  live  under  conditions  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  Until  the  Revolution,  the 
area  waa  one  of  maximum  penetration  by 
communlaU  In  Brazil.  Beginning  m  April. 
1963.  to  date  AID  has  invested  approxi- 
mately M80  million  In  the  area,  which  has 
been  matched  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
This  Is  the  only  program  of  Its  kind  In  the 
world  where  an  effort  has  been  undertaken 
by  AID  In  conjunction  with  an  indigenous 
agency  to  develop  a  major  region  of  a  coun- 
try. The  program  contemplates  development 
of  II  balanced  agricultural-industrial  econ- 
omy In  an  area  dependent  upon  a  stagnant 
one-crop  agricultural  economy.  The  program 
deals  with  large  areM  of  social  problems 
which  recjulre  solution  through  the  intro- 
duction of  social  infrastructure  and  revision 
of  outmoded  skeletonal  systenva  of  social 
service,  such  as  education  In  addition,  the 
basic  postulate  of  the  program  Is  to  make 
the  existing  agriculture  base  of  the  economy 
viable  through  modernization  and  diversi- 
fication while  utilizing  industrialization  to 
absorb  those  dislocated  by  agriculture  mod- 
ernization. 

Recife.  Saturday,  Dec.  3 
g:00  ajn.-12  00  noon. — Balrro  Brasilia  Tel- 
mosa  with  Papal  Volunteers  Janice  Snnrecker 
and  Uoyd  Welter,  and  with  Father  James 
Kobmetscher  and  Father  Bruce  Kelt  of  the 
Oblate  Order.  Father  James  has  been  In  this 
slum  area  for  three  years  and  has  .o^.sociated 
with  him  one  addi';on.il  priest  and  two  me.-n- 
bers  of  the  Papjl  V_.:uiil'eers  The  Papal  Vol- 
unteers Is  an  or^ariizallon  struc:ured  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but 
composed  gener.illy  of  speciaU.-ts  trained  In 
their  fields  of  activity  servin<;  in  a  host  coun- 
try for  a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  There 
are  approximately  40.000  people  lu  this  com- 
munity living  in  ccndltioas  of  poverty  which 
vary  from  tenable  to  desperate.  For  the  most 
part,  these  people  have  Jobs  with  a  probable 
family  income  on  the  levei  of  »75  per  month 
However,  a  quick  price  check  of  basic  staples 
In  the  local  cooperative  store  which  passes 
on  the  cheapest  possible  price  to  the  barrio 
residents,  cost  per  kilo  (2  2  pounds)  as  fol- 
lows: Rice  Or  550  i25  cents).  Minloc  flour 
Or.  375  (17  cents)  (this  Is  a  basic  staple  of 
the  Brazilian  diet  used  heavily  in  the  North- 
east section.  It  is  prepared  from  a  root 
through  an  Interesting  process  which  re- 
quires heating  to  remove  the  high  content 
of  a  poisonous  acid),  beans  Or.  515  (23 
centa).  yeUow  grain  corn  Cr   210  ilO  cents). 


sugar  Cr  315  (14  cents),  powdered  milk  Cr. 
1755  1 70  cents)  for  500  grams,  eggs  C^  1200 
per  dozen  ;  54  cents  i.  corned  beef  Cr  1045 
1 50  cents  I  for  a  can  of  comparable  sire  to 
those  available  In  the  States  The  basic  thrust 
of  the  program  here  Is  oriented  towards  ur- 
ban community  development.  moblU/lng  the 
efforts  of  the  community  towiu-ds  self-help 
projects  as  well  a£  utilization  of  the  munic- 
ipal facilities  to  the  ends  of  obtaining  such 
things  as  water  service  and  medical  facilities 
12  00  noon^l  30  pm— Lunch  with  Rubens 
C-osta.  Superintendent  of  Sudene  Costa  has 
been  director  of  Sudene  only  a  short  period 
of  time  and  Is  concentrating  on  the  revision 
of  !tj  education  section  to  the  end  of  more 
effective  participation  with  the  US.VID  team, 
t.he  reduction  of  some  activities  In  Sudene 
which  have  proven  cumt)ersome  responsibili- 
ties and  the  development  of  more  active  par- 
ticipation In  Etsj.istance  to  the  private  sector 
to  encourage  dcveloprr.ent  of  Industry  In  the 
Northeast. 

2  30  p  m -4  30  p  m  -  ^TerMlnc  with  Dom 
Helder  Canvira  Archbishop  of  Recife  This 
57-yeAr-olcl  prelate  has  a  long  history  of 
Christian  Dem-xrratlc  orientation  and  Is  con- 
sidered a  leader  of  the  liberal,  possibly  leftist. 
wing  of  the  Catholic  clergy-  In  Brazil.  He  ha.s 
been  an  a^'lve  opponent  of  the  Coatello 
Branco  regime  to  the  extent  of  open  defiance 
of  the  Commander  of  the  4th  Army  The 
specific  Issue  which  he  elected  to  stand  on 
w.LS  the  Army's  entering  a  church  at  the 
request  of  the  parish  priest  to  remove  stu- 
dents who  had  been  Involved  In  violent 
demonstr-itlon  In  the  course  of  a  student 
strike.  .\n  Index  of  the  bishop  s  power  is  said 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  President.  Costello 
Branco  Intervened  In  the  dispute  between 
Haider  and  the  .\rmy  by  transferring  the 
Commanding  General  to  Rio  Helder  Is  a  dy- 
namic. p»rEuaslve  Individual  who  Is  strongly 
oriented  toward  the  social  Justice  mission  of 
the  Church  and  reinforces  his  position  by 
ari^ulng  that  provisions  for  housing,  educa- 
tion, health  and  land  tenure  for  the  broad 
mass  of  people  In  the  Northeast  represent 
the  only  effective  available  course  to  prevent 
an  ultimate  communist  take-over  of  this 
area  of  Brazil  The  bishop  Is  said  to  be 
pivotal  In  the  maintenance  of  polUcal  sta- 
bility In  the  area.  As  a  highly  respected  and 
trusted  clerical  leader  of  the  mjieses.  he  can 
be  elle'-tlve  In  arousing  public  opinion  either 
In  support  of  the  government  or  In  support 
of  such  opposition  as  may  emerge  His  po- 
sition makes  him  virtually  Immune  from  the 
normal  political  controls. 

4  30  p  m.-6  00  p.m. — Conference  with 
Phillip  Schwab.  Deputy  Director  of  US.\ID, 
Recife,  related  to  education  and  agricul- 
tural development  policies  In  the  Northeast. 

7.00  p  m -8  00  pm — Discussion  of  the 
over-all  USAID  programming  policy  with 
F*rogram  Officer 

R!o.  Sunday.  Dec    4 

9  00  a  m  -12  35  p  m.— In  flight  from  Recife 
to  Rio. 

1  00  p  m  -3  00  p  m  — Conference  wlt.h  Es- 
cort Offlccr  Ba.lantyne  and  Third  Secret.vry 
of  the  Embassy  Joseph  Becclia  of  Salamanca. 
New  York,  and  James  Wy^'and.  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer,  centered  largely  on  Peace  Corpe 
actuntles  m  Rio  favellas 

Rio.  Monday.  Dec.  5 

9  00  am -10  30  a.m. ^Conference  regard- 
ing Brazilian  enjnomlc  situation  with  AID 
Director  Stuart  Van  Dyke:  Robert  Elwood. 
Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs  and  Deputy 
Director  of  U.SAID:  USAID  Deputy  Director 
William  EllU.  and  General  Waiters,  Military 
AttarChe 

10  30  am- 11  30  a  m— General  conference 
on  BriuslUaT  educational  problems  with  the 
education  staff. 

11:30  aia. -12:30  p.m — General  conference 
on  BrazllloJi  agricultural  problems. 

12:30  pm.-3.00  pm— Lunch  with  Federal 
Deputy    Adolfo    Ollveira    of    the    opposition 


B£DB    (Movlmento    Democratlco    BrasUerlo) 
from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

3  OO  p.m  -4  30  p.m. — Conference  with  Jom 
Rlbanaar,  Director  of  the  agricultural  and 
Industrial  credit  secUop  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Brazil. 

7:00  pm -11:00  p.m. — Meeting  and  dinner 
with  student  leaders  from  the  Catholic  Unl- 
verslty. 

Rio.  Tuesday.  Dec    6 

9  00  ajn. -11:00  a.m.— Meeting  with  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  planning 
teams  In  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  primary  team  Is  an  AID  contract  team 
from  the  State  University  System  of  New 
York,  headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Lane  of  Albany. 
The  secondary  system  team  is  from  thr  Uni- 
versity of  California  system.  These  team* 
are  actively  engaged  In  developing  compre- 
hensive educational  plans  for  each  of  the 
Brazilian  States,  and  are  so  organized  with 
Bra<:lllan  counterparts  as  to  provide  a 
method  of  training  an  educational  planning 
cadre  for  t!ie  Federal  Ministry 

11  15  am  -12  30  pni  — Meeting  with  Mario 
Trmidade,  President  of  the  National  Housing 
Bank  of  Brazil,  which  Is  a  comprehensive 
housing  agency  which  has  functions  similar 
to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Public 
Housing  Authority,  the  PHA.  and  an  uddl- 
tlonal  facility  designed  to  promote  self-help 
hoxislng  projects  In  poorer  areas 

12  30  p  :n  -2  00  p.m. — Working  lunch  with 
Be.'ijamm  Moraes,  Secretary  of  Education  of 
the  SUite  of  Guanabara.  who  In  private  life 
Is  a  Protestant  minister  who  was  trained  at 
Pe.'.body  College  In  Tennessee. 

3  30  pm-4:45  p.m.— Meeting  with  Mar- 
shal .Arthur  Costa  e  Sllva,  President-elect  of 
Brazil  who  will  take  ofBce  on  March  15.  1967. 
This  Is  the  first  meeting  that  the  President- 
elect h.is  had  with  an  American  legislator. 
The  Marshal  participated  In  the  leadership 
of  the  1064  Revolution  with  President  Castelo 
Branco  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  by 
Indirect  vote  In  the  Congress.  Since  his  elec- 
tion, he  has  been  actively  engaged  In  plan- 
ning for  his  administration  and  left  Brazil  in 
nikl-December  for  a  protracted  worldwide 
trip  prior  to  his  inauguration  In  March.  He 
was  formerly  Minister  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Castelo  Branco. 

5:30  p.m. -6  30  pm— Conference  with 
Francisco  Negrao  de  Lima,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Guanabiira.  which  Is  the  City  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  became  a  State  when  the 
capital  was  moved  to  BrazlUa.  covering  the 
problems  of  education  and  development  of 
the  favellas  (cardboard  shack  villages)  which 
occupy  most  of  the  hillsides  of  Rio. 

8.00  pjn.-liOO  ajn— Dinner  with  Carlos 
Lacerda  and  his  son,  Sergio,  for  general  dis- 
cussion of  Lacerda's  views  on  the  contempo- 
rary situation  In  Brazil.  It  is  Lacerda  who 
recently  forged  a  compact  with  his  long-time 
enemy,  former  President  Kubllschek.  In  Lis- 
bon for  the  purpose  of  providing  opposition 
to  and  p>sslbly  overthrow  of  the  Castelo 
Branco  regime  and  or  its  successors,  the 
Costa  e  Silv.i  government  Lacerda  w.is  Gov- 
ernor of  Guanabara  until  1965  and  w.-..s  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  revolution  which 
overt. 'irew  President  Goul.art  In  March  of 
1964.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  opposition  to  the  Goulart  Re- 
gime and  was  a  presidential  candidate  ic 
1961. 

Rio,  Wednesday,  Dec.  7 

10  00  a. m -11:30  am — Conference  with 
Minister  of  Planning  Roberto  Campos.  Cam- 
pos Is  among  the  leading  economists  In  South 
America  and  serves  as  a  member  of  CIAP 
I  Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress).  He  Is  generally  considered  u 
the  most  influential  member  of  CIAP.  He  has 
been  the  focal  point  of  opposition  to  the 
Castelo  Branco  regime,  but  has  been  respon- 
sible for  economic  policy  which  Is  said  to  be 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  financial  and  de- 
velopmental policies  of  Brazil,  particularly  » 
control  of  Its  runaway  Inflation. 
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12:15  pjn.-l:00  p.m. — Conference  with 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  Plo  Correla  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  John  Wills  Tutblll  at 
the  Foreign  Office. 

1:15  p.m.-3:30  pjn. — Luncheon  conference 
with  Nino  Rlbelro,  Member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Guanabara  of  the  Government  party.  At 
»,  this  conservative  former  follower  of  La- 
cerda had  the  largest  majority  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  State  Legislature  in  the  State  of 
Ouanabara.  He  was  ac-companled  by  a  close 
friend  and  advisor,  Rul  Schneider,  a  profes- 
sor of  Industrial  engineering  at  the  Catholic 
University,  who  has  been  Instrumental  In 
developing  graduate  schools  In  engineering 
and  pure  science. 

3:30  p.m.-5:00  p.m. — General  discussion 
with  Embassy  personnel  of  conferences  with 
OoEta  e  Sllva  and  Roberto  Campos  and  Car- 
los Lacerda. 

8:30  p.m.-12  midnight. — Dinner  with  Dr. 
Candldo  Mendes.  Director  of  the  Candldo 
Mendes  Law  School  and  School  of  Economics 
and  Politics,  and  Artur  Nelva.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pulbrlght  Conunlsslon.  Candldo 
Mendes  Is  considered  the  leader  of  the  Intel- 
lectual left  In  Brazil,  and  he  Is  yet  among 
those  consulted  by  President-elect  Costa  e 
Sllva  In  developing  his  program  for  the  new 
administration  to  begin  in  March. 

Rio,  Thursday,  Dec.  8 

8:00  a.m.-9:00  a.ni. — Breakfast  conference 
with  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  James  Wygaad 
regarding  Favella  Jacarezlnho. 

9:00  ajn.-ll:30  a.m.— Tour  of  Favella  Ja- 
carezlnho. About  30  thousand  people  live  In 
this  slum  area  which  has  occupied  a  typical 
Bteep  Brazilian  hillside  for  20  years.  There 
are  three  distinct  levels  of  development  char- 
acterized by  housing  construction,  commu- 
nity services  and  Internal  organization.  In 
the  most  advanced  section,  there  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  natural  development  of 
organization,  characterized  by  multiplicity  of 
political  and  civic  organizations  and  com- 
mittees. This  elaborate  and  reasonably- 
sophisticated  system  existed  prior  to  the 
entry  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  into  the 
community  and  has  produced  a  substantial 
number  of  physical  Improvements. 

12:00  noon-i  :30  p.m. — Informal  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Rio  press:  Luis 
Mendes  of  Jornal  Do  Brasil;  Moacyr  Wer- 
necke.  chief  editor  of  Ultima  Hora;  Enlo 
Bacellar,  chief  economics  writer  for  Jornal 
Do  Commercio:  a  photographer  from  Cot- 
reio  Da  Manha;  Leonardo  Goulart  of  O  Globo; 
and  Noel  Splnola  of  Tribuna  Da  Imprensa, 
at  the  Banco  Central. 

1:30  p.m. -3:00  p  m. — Lunch  with  Ambassa- 
dor Barbosa  da  Sllva,  acting  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aoao  Comunltarla  do  Brazil,  and 
director  of  the  Antunes  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  Is  an  organization  somewhat 
similar  to  major  foundations  In  the  U.S., 
such  as  Rockefeller  and  Ford,  which  has 
been  established  by  a  family  which  controls 
a  far-flung  induftrial  and  commercial  em- 
pire in  Brazil.  Acao  Is  a  p.art  of  Acclon  In- 
ternational, the  New  York-based  urban  com- 
munity development  nonprofit  organization 
which  has  been  active  in  Venezuela  since 
1962,  and  which  Is  currently  planning  to 
establish  operations  In  Brazil. 

3:30  pm-4:45  p  m. — Meeting  with  Mario 
Simo.'ifsen  of  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation, 
director  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  activities 
at  the  Vargas  Institute,  and  Is  establishing 
the  public  administration  school  at  the  Getu- 
lio Vargas  P\3undatlon.  Slmonssen  Is  one  of 
the  three  people  named  by  Campos  as  his 
possible  successor  as  Minister  of  Planning. 
The  subject  of  the  conference  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  economic  jjollcles  of  Cam- 
P06  and  probable  policies  of  the  Coeta  e  Sllva 
administration  which  takes  over  In  March. 

500  p.m. -6:00  p.m. — Pinal  conference  with 
C5   Amb.isEador  Tuthlll. 

7:00  p.m.-8:00  p.m. — Meeting  with  the 
wlltorlal  board  of  Jornal  Do  Brasil. 


8:30  p.m.-12:00  midnight. — Dinner  meet- 
ing with  Stacey  Wlddecomb,  Director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  Brazil;  Walter  Crawford, 
head  of  the  American  International  Associa- 
tion; and  Werner  Baer  of  the  Getulio  Vargas 
Foundation  and  University  of  Sao  Paulo 
School  of  Economics. 

Rio,  Friday.  Dec.  0 

7:00  a.m.-8:16  a.m. — Breakfast  with  Father 
Lelslng,  Director  of  Carltas  In  Brazil.  This 
organization  has  been  the  principal  distribu- 
tion mechanism  for  food  In  Brazil,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Latin  America.  It  raises  funds 
for  In-country  distribution  and  organizes  the 
volunteers  who  assist  in  the  programs.  The 
program  Is  thought  to  reach  about  eight 
million  children  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  three  million  in  pro- 
grams Involving  hospitals  and  the  aged. 
There  are  thought  to  be  approximately  100 
American  priests  directly  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  Brazilians. 

8:15  a.m.-10:45  a.m. — Tour  of  Vila  Ken- 
nedy, USAID-sponsored  low-cost  housing 
project.  At  a  cost  of  $3.5  million,  this  com- 
munity of  approximately  19.000  people  was 
completed  In  1965.  The  construction  Is  con- 
crete block  with  minimum  acceptable  levels 
of  sanitation,  electrification  and  services.  It 
Is  located  about  30  miles  from  the  city  of 
Rio  where  most  of  those  employed  must 
work.  Transportation  costs  are  high,  fre- 
quently requiring  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of 
monthly  Income  and  a  trip  of  about  two 
hours  each  way.  A  typical  bouse  visited  by 
the  Congressman  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
small  two-room  apartment  In  which  seven 
people  live.  Planning  for  the  community  was 
poor.  No  Brazilian  social  service  agency  ex- 
isted to  provide  aid  for  the  relocated  slum 
dwellers.  Schooling  Is  Inadequate,  and  the 
entire  project  raises  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  life  of  people  has.  In  fact,  been 
improved  by  their  relocation. 

11:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m. — En  route  from  Rio 
to  Caracas. 

Afpekdix  2 
Letter  to  the  Secsietart  of  Foreign  Aitairs, 
Dated  Marseiujcb,  Frakce,  HIay  4,  1787 
Brazil  contains  as  many  Inhabitants  as 
Portugal.  They  are  1.  Portugese.  2.  Native 
whites.  3.  Black  and  mulatto  slaves.  4.  In- 
dians civilized  and  savage. 

The  Portugese  are  few  In  number,  mostly 
married  there,  have  lost  sight  of  their  native 
country,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  It,  and  are  disposed  to  become  independ- 
ent. 2.  The  native  whites  form  the  body  of 
their  nation.  8.  The  slaves  are  as  numerous 
as  the  free.  4.  The  civilized  Indians  have  no 
energy,  and  the  savage  would  not  meddle. 
There  are  20,000  regular  troops.  Originally 
these  were  Portugese;  but  as  they  died  off 
they  were  replaced  by  natives,  so  that  these 
compose  at  present  the  mass  of  the  troops 
and  may  be  counted  on  by  their  native  coun-* 
try.  The  officers  are  partly  Pgrtugese  partly 
Brazilians;  their  bravery  is  not  doubted,  and 
they  understand  the  perade  but  not  the 
science  of  their  profession.  They  have  no  bias 
for  Portugal,  but  no  energy  either  for  any 
thing.  The  Priests  are  partly  Portuguese, 
partly  Brazilians,  and  will  not  Interest  them- 
selves much.  The  Noblesse  are  scarcely  known 
as  such.  They  will  in  no  manner  be  distin- 
guished from  the  people.  The  men  of  letters 
are  those  most  desirous  of  a  revolution.  The 
people  are  not  much  under  the  influence  of 
their  priests,  most  of  them  read  and  write, 
(Kiseess  arms,  and  are  In  the  habit  of  using 
them  for  hunting.  The  slaves  will  take  the 
side  of  their  masters.  In  short,  as  to  the 
question  of  revolution,  there  is  but  one  mind 
in  that  country.  But  there  appears  no  person 
capable  of  conducting  a  revolution,  or  willing 
to  venture  himself  at  Its  head,  without  the 


aid  of  some  powerful  nation,  as  the  p>eople 
of  their  own  might  fall  them.  There  Is  no 
printing  press  in  Brazil.  They  consider  the 
North  American  revolution  as  a  precedent  for 
theirs.  They  look  to  the  United  States  as 
most  likely  to  give  them  honest  support,  and 
from  a  variety  of  considerations  have  the 
strongest  prejudices  In  our  favor.  This  in- 
formant is  a  native  and  Inhabitant  of  Rio 
Janeiro  the  present  metropolis,  which  con- 
tains 50,000  inhabitants,  knowns  well  St. 
Salvador  the  former  one,  and  the  mines  d'or 
which  are  in  the  center  of  the  country.  These 
are  all  for  a  revolution,  and  constituting  the 
body  of  the  nation,  the  other  parts  will  fol- 
low them.  The  King's  fifth  of  the  mines 
yields  annually  13  millions  of  •  •  •  or  half 
dollars.  He  has  the  sole  right  of  searching  for 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  which 
jrtelds  him  about  half  as  much.  His  income 
alone  then  from  these  two  resources  is  about 
10  millions  of  dollars  annually:  but  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
being  26  millions,  might  be  counted  on  for 
effecting  a  revolution.  Besides  the  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  there  are  public 
magazines. 

They  have  abundance  of  horses,  but  only  a 
part  of  their  country  would  admit  the  serv- 
ice of  horses.  They  would  want  cannon,  am- 
munition, ships,  sailors,  soldiers  &  officers, 
for  which  they  are  disposed  to  lODk  to  the 
U.S.  always  understood  that  every  service  & 
furniture  will  be  well  paid.  Corn  costs  about 
20  hyves  the  100  lb.  They  have  flesh  In  the 
greatest  abundance,  Insomuch  that  in  some 
parts  they  kill  beavers  for  the  skin  only.  The 
whale  fishery  is  carried  on  by  Brazilians  al- 
together, &  not  by  Portuguese;  but  in  very 
small  vessels,  so  that  the  fishermen  know 
nothing  of  managing  a  large  ship.  They 
would  want  of  us  at  all  times  shipping,  corn 
&  salt  fish.  The  latter  is  a  great  article,  & 
they  are  at  present  supplied  with  it  from 
Portugal.  Portugal  being  without  either  army 
or  navy,  could  not  attempt  an  invasion  under 
a  twelvemonth.  Considering  of  what  It  would 
be  composed  It  would  not  be  much  to  be 
feared,  and,  If  It  failed,  they  would  probably 
never  attempt  a  second.  Indeed,  this  source 
of  their  wealth  being  Intercepted,  they  are 
scarcely  capable  of  a  first  effort.  The  think- 
ing part  of  the  nation  are  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  they  consider  an  early  separation  In- 
evitable. There  Is  an  Implacable  hatred  be- 
tween the  Brazilians  &  Portuguese;  to  recon- 
cile which  a  former  minister  adopted  the 
policy  of  letting  the  Brazilians  Into  a  par- 
ticipation of  public  offices;  but  subsequent 
administrations  have  reverted  to  the  antlent 
policy  of  keeping  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  native  Portuguese.  There  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  natives  of  the  old  appointments  still 
remaining  m  office.  If  Spain  should  Invade 
them  on  their  Southern  extremities,  these  are 
so  distant  from  the  body  of  their  settlements 
that  they  could  not  penetrate  thence  and 
Spanish  enterprise  is  not  formidable.  The 
mines  d'or  are  among  mountains,  inacces- 
sible to  any  army  and  Rio  Janeiro  is  con- 
sidered as  the  strongest  port  in  the  world 
after  Gibraltar.  In  case  of  a  successful  revo- 
lution, a  republican  government  In  a  single 
body  would  probably   be  established. 

I  took  care  to  Impress  on  him  thro'  the 
whole  of  our  conversation  that  I  had  neither 
instructions  nor  authority  to  say  a  word  to 
anybody  on  this  subject  and  that  I  could  only 
give  him  my  own  Ideas  as  a  single  Individual; 
which  were  that  we  were  not  In  a  condition 
to  meddle  nationally  In  any  war;  that  we 
wished  particularly  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  Portugal,  with  whom  we  have  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce.  That  yet  a  successful 
revolution  in  Brazil  could  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  us.  That  prospects  of  lucre  might  pos- 
sibly draw  numbers  of  individuals  to  their 
aid,  and  purer  motives  our  officers,  among 
whom  are  many  excellent.  That  our  citizens 
being  free  to  leave  their  own  country  indi- 
vidually without  the  consent  of  their  gov- 
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ernmenta.    are    equally    free    to    go    to    any 
otber. 

Appendix  3 

PftOjacT  AomxiMENT   Between    Aid   and   the 

SXCKSTASIAT.    THE    FOUNDATION.    COCAP    AND 

THE  Coordinator  Acenchs  or  the  Govern- 
ment OF  United  States  or  Brazil,  August 
18,  1964 

The  parties  to  this  Agreement  are  the  Co- 
ordinating Commission  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  ( COCAP  i,  the  Guanabara  Secre- 
tariat of  Social  Services  i  the  Secretariat). 
the  LeAo  XIII  Foundation  i  the  Foundation ) 
and  the  United  States  Agency  tor  Interna- 
tional Development  USAID  Brazil),  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
Represanutlve  for  Point  IV  (the  Coordina- 
tor). 

I CT7HRENT    SITUATION 

A.  The  State  of  Guanabara  has  a  reported 
population  of  over  3.500.000  with  an  annual 
increase  of  117.600.  most  of  whom  attempt 
to  settle  within  the  urban  areas  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  An  estimated  1.000.000  people  live 
In  some  183  favelas  (slums)  in  the  city  The 
current  rate  of  construction  leaves  an  In- 
creasing annual  deficit  In  housing  units. 

B.  The  magnitude  and  rate  of  Increase  In 
the  housing  problem  is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  broader  problem  of  preparing  Impover- 
ished and  uneducated  rural  populaUons  mi- 
grating Into  the  urban  area  effectively  and 
responsibly  to  participate  In  economic,  social 
and  political  development.  While  massive 
prograjna  of  low  cost  housing  can  eliminate 
some  of  the  most  undesirable  of  the  favela 
settlements,  in  the  foreseeable  future  the 
problem  must  be  attacked  in  terms  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  the  favelado  In  self- 
help  efforts  to  make  his  present  community 
achlere  some  minimum  acceptable  level  of 
habitablllty  while  at  the  same  time  assisting 
him  to  up-grade  his  level  of  salable  skills  in 
the  urban  employment  market.  Such  pro- 
grams, with  special  focus  on  youth  and 
young  adults,  are  essential  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  this  population. 

C.  There  Is  urgent  need  for  an  integrated 
program  of  research,  coordination,  skill  train- 
ing. Job  placement  and  aided  self-help  com- 
muiilty  Improvement  which  will:  (1)  In- 
crease economic  productivity,  particularly  of 
young  people,  through  short-term  training 
In  vocational  skills,  literacy,  health  and 
sanitation  as  well  as  job  placement  and  fol- 
low-up; (3)  Increase  standards  of  living 
through  organized  and  aided  self-help  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public  utilities  and 
home  Improvement  and  through  cooperative 
projects  to  generate  community  Income;  and 
(3)  Increase  skills,  attitudes  and  organiza- 
tional capacity  necessary  for  more  effective 
participation  In  democratic  decision-making 
and  the  exercise  of  citizen  responsibility. 

D.  In  accordance  with  the  concepts  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  concerning  self-help  measures,  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Guanabara  es- 
tablished the  Secretariat  in  February.  1963 
The  State  is  allocating  at  least  Cr$l  billion 
per  year  derived  from  3  per  cent  reserved  for 
this  purpose  from  State  tax  revenue  to  the 
Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  is  organized  Into 
three  operating  departments :  "Rehabilita- 
tion of  Favelas"  (community  organization. 
courses  in  health,  home  Improvement,  nu- 
trition), "Social  Orientation"  ,  family  assist- 
ance, social  case  work),  and  "Assistance  to 
Minors"  (child  welfare) . 

The  Foundation,  which  has  some  17  years 
of  experience  working  In  the  favelas.  pro- 
vides professional  staff  services  and  resources 
to  the  Secretariat.  It  functions  as  a  subordi- 
nate body  to  the  Secretariat,  executing  plans 
formulated  by  the  Secretariat  Involving  the 
provision  of  community  services  and  re- 
aources  to  favela  residents. 

Among  the   Foundation's   varied   program 


are  the  operation  of  seven  social  centers 
through  which  nursery  'rChoola  and  recrea- 
tion programs  are  provided,  the  promotion  of 
schools,  artisan  shops,  civic  and  recreation 
clubs  and  agricultural  extension  and  the 
superlvslon  of  65  social  workers  and  social 
aides  stationed  In  every  administrative  dis- 
trict in  the  State  The  siecretarlat  and  Foun- 
daUon  have  working  agreements  with  a 
wide  range  of  private  and  public  agencies 
concerned  with  various  aspects  of  the  favela 
problem,  Including  the  Popul.ir  Housing 
Comp.any  iCTDHABi.  the  Technical  Auxiliary 
for  Operations  and  Industrial  Research 
(ATOPI).    and    the   Ford    Foundation. 

E.  The  Foundation  anticipates  an  expen- 
diture of  Cr$1.2  billion  of  State  and  Federal 
Revenues  in  programs  directly  related  to  the 
favelas  In  the  1964-65  fiscal  year. 

P.  Further  assistance  to  this  program  is 
requested  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  es- 
Ubllsh    within    the    next    12-18   months 

1.  two  community  development  field  units. 
with  necessary  sU!T  and  resources,  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  material  assistance  to  as- 
sociations of  favela  residents  who  will  be  or- 
ganized to  undertake  aided  self-help  activi- 
ties of  community  Improvement,  e  g ,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  essential 
public  improvements  and  dwellings  and  the 
operation  of  Income-producing  projects  such 
as  cooperatives; 

2,  three  informal  adult  education  centers 
which  will  provide  Intensive  short-term  In- 
struction [especially  to  young  adults  and 
adolescents  In  semi-skilled  crafts  for  which 
there  are  local  employment  opportunities 
and  necessary  related  training  in  literacy, 
health    and    other   appropriate   fields: 

3  a  Job  placement  service: 

4  a  headquarters  office  for  action  research, 
program  evaluation,  and  encouraging  co- 
ordination of  programming  among  public  and 
private  agencies  Interested  in  favela  Improve- 
ment 

If  the  project  proceeds  according  to  plan, 
a  total  of  four  training  centers  and  three 
field  units  will  be  operating  the  second  year 
and  a  total  of  slx-tralnlng  centers  and  five 
field  units  will  be  operating  In  the  third 
year  of  the  project. 

II PUTtPOSE 

The  objective  of  this  project  Is  to  provide 
the  State  of  Guanabara.  through  the  Foun- 
dation and  appropriate  State  agencies,  an 
effective  program  of  urban  community  de- 
velopment and  adult  education  designed 
.significantly  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
favelas.  with  special  emphasis  on  youth  and 
young  adults 

III — RESPONSIBTLITIES 

A  The  Secretariat  hereby  agree  to  en- 
courage and  support  this  work  within  the 
limitations  of  funds  and  personnel  available 
and  designates  the  Foundation  as  its  repre- 
sentative to  carry  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed below. 

B    The  Foundation  agrees  to 

1.  Designate  a  specialist  from  Its  staff 
who  shall  be  acceptable  to  USAID  Brazil  to 
supervise  and  be  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative chief  of  the  project,  and  to  make 
disbursements  against  the  Special  Account 
(see  8  below)  in  accordance  with  approved 
budgets  and  work  plans; 

2.  Provide  headquarters  for  the  project  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  adequate  facilities  and 
secretarial  and  clerical  personnel  needed  for 
the  success  of  the  project. 

3  Provide  adequate  local  transf>ortatlon 
for  the  Brazilian  director  of  the  project,  the 
United  States  technicians  and  others  who 
may  be  assigned  to  the  headquarters  staff. 

4  Provide  suitable  office  space,  facilities 
and  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance  in  the 
Foundation  offices  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
project. 


5.  Provide  adequate  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs for  vehicles  and  equipment  purchased 
by  funds  made  available  by  USAID/Brazll 
under   this  agreement. 

6.  Provide  necessary  fiscal  control.  Includ- 
ing the  maintenance  of  records  and  account* 
pertaining  to  all  operations  of  the  project. 
Including  those  records  and  reports  required 
by  USAID  Brazil. 

7.  Provide  for  continuation  of  salaries  and 
allowances  during  training,  International 
transportation  costs  and  employment  on 
their  return  for  jointly  selected  granteei 
who  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  outside  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  spe- 
clallzed  training. 

8.  Open  a  Special  Account  In  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  in  the  name  of  the  project  in  which 
funds  to  be  made  available  by  USAID,  Brazil 
will  be  deposited. 

B.  During  this  Initial  period  COCAP 
agrees  to  apply  up  to  Cr$424  million  of 
grant  funds  coming  from  the  sale  In  Brazil 
of  agricultural  products  under  terms  of  the 
Fifth  Sales  Agreement,  dated  September  11, 
1963,  in  conformity  with  Title  I  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Law  480.  later  amended  (Wheat 
Grant  Fund)   for  use  in  this  project. 

C   USAID  agrees: 

1.  To  make  available,  as  Indicated  In  Block 
8  of  the  first  page  of  this  agreement,  not  to 
exceed  858.000  for  contractual  costs  of  Sf)e- 
clallsts  to  work  on  this  project.  USAID' 
Brazil  will  pay  all  costs  of  these  specialists 
except  as  Indicated  in  III-B  above. 

2.  As  the  budget  and  work  plan  are  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  USAID/Brazll,  to 
make  available  (as  Indicated  In  Block  8  of 
the  first  page  of  this  agreement)  up  to  Cr 
S424  million  to  be  used  to  pay  part  of  the 
local  costs  of  executing  the  project,  such  at 
the  salaries  of  personnel  contracted  In  the 
country;  acquisition  of  training  equipment, 
vehicles,  and  material  purchased  in  Brazil 
for  self-help  housing;  rental  and  renovation 
of  training  centers,  etc. 

Interest  earned  on  funds  transferred  by 
USAID/Brazll  may  be,  at  the  discretion  of 
USAID/Brazll,  considered  as  part  of  the 
funds  which  It  has  sigreed  to  make  available 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

3.  To  advance  Cr$58.200,000  for  the  first 
three  months  of  operation  of  this  project 
(Within  15  work  days  after  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten request  from  the  Foundation)  for  deposit 
in  the  Special  Account.  Subsequent  advances, 
within  the  total  of  CrM24  million  for  pe- 
riods not  In  excess  of  three  months  will  be 
made  after  receipt,  review  and  approval  by 
USAID  Brazil  of  requests  by  the  Foundation 
supported  by  budgets  and  work  plans  and  re- 
ports regarding  (a)  the  use  of  funds  previ- 
ously advanced:  (b)  the  extent  of  progrese 
in  completion  of  the  project;  (c)  any  changei 
in  estimated  costs;  (d)  projected  use  of 
funds  for  the  succeeding  period:  and  le)  re- 
lated Information. 

4  Within  the  limitation  of  funds  avail- 
able, pay  tuition,  books,  travel  and  per  diem 
within  the  United  States  and  other  approved 
costs  of  participants  who  may  be  Jointly  se- 
lected for  training  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  outside  Rio  de  Janeiro 

rv GENERAL 

A  The  Dollar  Standard  Provisions  (Annex 
li  and  Local  Currency  Standard  Provisiow 
Annex  C )  as  amended  by  the  Memorandum 
3f  Understanding  on  Audit  dated  April  23. 
1963  between  AID  and  the  Ministry  of  Plan- 
ning, are  Incorporated  in  and  made  part  of 
this  agreement. 

B  All  purchases  from  funds  committed 
herein  will  be  made  In  accordance  with  good 
business  practices;  contracts  will  be  let  to 
the  low  bidder  who  complies  with  speciflca- 
tions;  all  commodities  will  originate  either  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Brazil. 
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C.  The  Brazilian  parties  to  this  agreement 
win  make  every  effort  to  publicize  the  prog- 
ress and  accomplishments  of  this  project 
through  newspapers,  radio  and  other  means, 
clearly  Identifying  It  as  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

D.  The  Brazilian  parties  to  this  agreement 
hereby  authorize  the  Coordinator  or  COCAP 
as  appropriate  to  sign  revisions  of  this  agree- 


ment when  these  changes  are  of  a  non- 
substantive nature  such  as  the  addition  of 
dollars  or  cruzeiros,  modification  of  the  final 
contribution  date,  etc. 

E.  It  Is  anticipated  that.  If  Brazilian  inter- 
est and  support  continue,  funds  continue  to 
be  made  available,  and  satisfactory  progress 
made,  this  Alliance  for  Progress  project  will 
continue  in  this  or  a  modified  form  until 
August  1,  1970. 

Table  1. — Price  increases,  Brazil,  1947-65 


P.  This  agreement  becomes  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  last  signature  below. 
Comlssao  Coordenadora  da 

Allanca  para  o  Progresso  (COCAP) . 
Representante  do  Govferno  Brasllelro 

Junto  ao  Ponto  rv. 
Secretarla  de  Servl?os  Socials 

do  Estado  da  Guanabara. 
Punacfio  Lefio  xm. 
Director,  USAID/Brazll. 


Annual  price  Increases 


Yur 


Percent,  1947-65 


Monthly  cost  of  living  Increases  In  Guanabara 


Month 


Wholesale 


Cost  of  living  (GB) 


1947..... 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952.... 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


8.0 
8.0 
9.0 
14.0 
20. 0 
11.0 
15.0 
30.0 
13.0 
19.0 
12.0 
12.0 
38.0 
31.0 
38.0 
53.0 
81.9 
94.7 
29.2 


Sources:  FGV  and  Minister  of  Planning. 


22.0 
4.0 
5.0 
10.0 
12.0 
16.0 
15.0 
22.0 
24.0 
21.0 
16.0 
15.0 
39.0 
29.0 
33.0 
52.0 
80.6 
86.6 
45.4 


Percent,  January  1%4-December  1965 


1964 


1965 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Movember 

December 

Year 


7.8 

4.5 

8.3 

5.7 

b.2 

7.7 

b.3 

3.9 

3.8 

2.9 

5.1 

1.6 

6.0 

6.0 

2.2 

1.1 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

1.6 

b.2 

1.1 

7.5 

1.7 

86.6 

45.4 

Guanabara  cost-of-living  index — {Getulio  Vargas  Foundation) 
(Using  1953  ayaragt  is  100| 


Oacember  1962. 


December  1963. 
March  1%4. 
December  1964.... 

December  1965 

September  1%6 
October  1966.  .     . 


Retail 


1,081 
1,985 
2,460 
3.704 
5.385 
7,281 
7.397 


)A/holesale  > 


0) 
(«) 


1,037 
1,886 
2,418 
3,672 
4,638 


Wholesale  > 


1,157 
2,119 
2,566 
3,902 
5,082 
6,905 
7,133 


""""■""«""«*•  'Excluding  coffee.  •  Not  available. 

T.\BLE  2.— Brazilian  external  commUments  from  medium-  and  long-term  financing,  registered  with  the  central  Bank 
lAII  currencies  expressed  In  U.S.  dollars,  in  J1,000,  position  on  June  30, 19651 


I.  Financing  of  specific  projects,  total 

(a)  International  or  foreign  official  agencies 

(1)  lADB 

(2)  IBRD... 

(3)  E«imbank  (U.S.A.)  .... 

(4)  U.S.  AID ..'.'.'.'.'. 

(5)  Other  U.S.  official  agencies 

(b)  Private  foreign  entities 

(1)  United  Stdtes 

(2)  Germany  (Federal  Republic).. 

(1)  France  

(4)  Netherlands.   . 

(5)  Italy :;::;:; 

(6)  Japan _    

(/)  United  Kingdom 

(8)  Switzerland 

(9)  Other  countries. 

(10)  Inconvertible  currencies 

II.  Compensatory  financing  operations,  total 

(a)  International  Monetary  Fund 

(b)  Eiimbanl((US  A.) 

(1)  $212,600,000  loan 

(2)  $168,000,000  loan 

(3)  $92,100,000  loan  . 


Principal  plus 
interest 


1,934,281 


923,630 


Principal 


1,446,227 


634,429 


252,616 
177,341 
272, 547 
217,947 
2,179 


1.010,651 


274, 542 

122,484 

97, 104 

2,960 

169, 202 

156,177 

33,563 

12,418 

74, 188 

68.013 


1,526,529 


198,641 


724,093 


276,441 
244, 098 
116,131 


167, 125 
108, 590 
220, 531 
136, 101 
2,082 


811,798 


226, 600 

101,423 

81,376 

2.699 

125,  523 

114,405 

29,054 

10.891 

58,882 

60,945 


1,198,335 


188,950 


509,992 


193,794 
162,356 
79,558 


Principal  plus  [      Principal 
interest      i 


II.  Compensatory  financing  operations — continued 
(b)  Eximbank  (U.S. A)— continued 

(4)  1963  $19.4  special  postponement. 

(5)  $66,500,000  loan 

(6)  J6,600,()00  loan 


17,765 

62,444 

7,214 


(c)  U.S.  Treasury. 


274.476 


(1)  $300,000,000  loan  (AID) 

(2)  1%1  $70,000,000  loan... 


251,381 
23,095 


16,984 

50,700 

6,600 


217,340 


195,000 
22,340 


(d)  Consolidation  and  rescheduling  agreements  (1961 
and  1964) 

(1)  Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

(2)  United  States V. 

(3)  France 

(4)  Netherlands 

(5)  Italy. ';;;;;■" 

(6)  Japan  

(7)  United  Kingdom 

(8)  Switzerland 


(e)  Foreign  private  groups. 


196,616 


60,121 
33,965 
50,467 
1.291 
15,015 
22, 208 
11,808 
751 


161,220 


50, 244 
26,268 
42,724 
1,062 
12,562 
17,485 
10.255 
620 


132,693 


120,833 


(1)  $200,000,000  banking  consortium  loan 

(2)  $80,000,000  banking  group  loan 


59,881 
72,812 


ill.  External  consolidated  debt. 
Total  commitments 


Source:  Central  Bank 

CXIII 1060— Part  13 


75,071 
3,  535, 881 


57,500 
63,  333 


75,071 


2,719,633 
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Year 

Gro«»th  of  GDP 
in  p«n:ent3j« 

Industrial 
production 

Agricultural 
production 

1  QM                                                                                                                                                                           ,-.-, ... .- 

135,2 
146.7 
162.3 
173.5 
183.2 
213.2 
240.7 
262.3 
295.0 
317  3 
326.2 
335.9 
335.9 

U1.7 

120.5 

!•« - — 

129.8 

iq^                                                                    _ .,-.-..-.- 

1.9 
6.9 
6.6 
7.3 
8.7 
7.3 
5.4 
1.4 
3.0 
5.0 

126.7 

138.5 

IQUt                                                                                                      ^... ................... ...... .. 

141.3 

1959                                                                      - .— - — 

148.8 

locO .............. ....... — ....... — . — ... 

154.0 

I9g|                                                                       -._.., — 

167.0 

IQfi? 

170.0 

19^3                                                          

177.2 

IQCl  1 . .--.- 

181.2 

1Q£S  1                                                                                              

222.9 

>  Preliminary  estimetes. 


Source    IBGEConselho  Njcionai  de  Estatlstica.  Fundacao  Getulio  Vargas  and  Central  Banli' 
Anulfw  tstatlsticodoBrasil.  1960.  1961.  1962.  1%3,  1964.  Rio  deJeneiro. 


Table  4.— Cofee  exports,  Brazil 


I     Volume  1,000 
I  t)ags 


Value  (1,000 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963 
1964. 
1965 


16.819 

16.971 
16.376 
19.514 
14.948 
13.482 


712,750 
710.439 
642.682 
746.952 
759,703 
706.587 


Year 


1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 


Volume  1,000 
bags 


17.218 
16,115 
16.117 
18,490 
17,021 
13,013 


Value  }1.000 


728.767 
684,635 
640,694 
701.258 
780,756 
695.944 


Table  4'a).  —  Production,  stocks,  consumption  and  export  of  lint  cotton,  Brazil,  ln.'i.'t  55  to  1965-66  {1,000  bales)  ' 


Marketing  year ' 


1954-55.. 
1955-56.. 
1956-57.. 
1957-58.. 
195S-59.. 
1959-60.. 
1960^1.. 
1961-62.. 
1962-«3.. 
1963-64.. 
1964-65. 
1965-66 • 


Production 


Stocks « 


Consumption 


Exports 


1.650 

1,190 

1,000 

1,040 

1,700 

800 

1.050 

814 

1.300 

630 

1,030 

381 

1,350 

515 

1,050 

216 

1,400 

595 

1.150 

243 

1.700 

600 

1,185 

448 

1.950 

660 

1.250 

698 

2,500 

660 

1,300 

851 

2,250 

1,000 

1.250 

1,149 

2,350 

850 

1,250 

1.028 

2,100 

1.000 

1,200 

1,044 

2.150 

850 

(') 

(') 

I  Of  47>  pounds  net  weight 
I  August  I  to  July  31. 
•  As  of  Aufust  1. 


'  Preliminary 
>  Not  available. 

Source.  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


TxBl.K  4[b). — Cent^'.f  igr.i  g  ,.jnr 
11,000  metric  ton-,| 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965 


Production 

3.3M 
3,  3'>4 
3.218 
3    )S' 
3,4.3 
3.9'8 

Consumption 


Stocks 


4/9 
654 
8U6 
Ub 
671 
973 


1.243 
1,198 
1,154 
954 
1.439 
1,613 


Exports 


744,864 
471,586 
486.670 
268.241 
821.8% 


Value 


$1,000 
65. 505 
39.495 
72.317 
33.138 
56.731 


T.^BLK  -tic). — Co 

CO'l  fip'"-'-. 

l>^i:iL 

YeafS 

Metric  tons 

Value  in  Jl.OOO 

Bmm 

Buttar 

Other 

byproducts 

:  1,761 
11,794 
6.  302 
6.187 
6.860 
13.234 

Beans 

Butter 

Other 
byproducts 

I960                                   

125.457 
104,170 
55.340 
68.685 

74,710 

87.777 

:2.  606 
14.990 
16.  184 
14  041 
10.330 
16.574 

69.181 
45,923 
24.227 
35,  Q29 
34,816 
27.870 

24,641 
14,760 
16.781 
15.721 
10,846 
13.360 

4.740 

1961 — . 

2.447 

1962                                                                        -- 

605 

1963                                  

621 

1964                            

600 

19651                                

(') 

>  PrelimlMry. 
•  Cocoa  cikt  only. 


'  Not  avjiUble. 

Source    Bniili in  economic  survey. 
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Table  .5. —  Total  active  population  in  Brazil — Persons  of  10  years  of  age  and  over 

11960  census] 
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Activity 


I 


Agriculture,  livestock,  and  forestry 

Extractive  industries 

Manufacturing  industries 

Construction  industry 

Commerce 

Transports,  communications,  and  storing 

Services 

Other  activities 

Total 


Absolute  numbers 


Percent  of  total 


Total 


11,697,798 
573,443 
2,005,7« 
785,014 
1,520,046 
1,088,798 
2,732,148 
2.248,241 


22,651,263 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


10,523,225 
523,424 
1,512,626 
777, 526 
1,345,301 
1,044,163 
1,291,204 
1,579,694 


1,174,573 

50,019 

493,149 

7,488 

174,745 

44,635 

1,440,944 

668,547 


51.64 
2.53 
8.86 
3.47 
6.71 
4.80 

12.07 
9.92 


18, 597, 163 


4, 054, 100 


100.00 


56.59 
2.81 
8.13 
4.19 
7.23 
5.61 
6.94 
8.50 


100.00 


28.98 
1.23 

12.16 

.18 

4.31 

1.10 

35.55 

16.49 


100.00 


Source:  IBGE. 


Table  6. — Per  capita  agricultural  and  livestock  output — Brazil,  1960-64 

(Index  1953  equals  100| 


1960 
1961 
1962. 
1963 
1964 


110.6 
115.7 
119.0 
114.6 
106.3 


Source:  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


Table  7. — Livestock — Brazil 
(In  thousandsl 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964                   1%5                   1966 

Cattle 

73,962 

8,273 

2,175 

4,068 

47,944 

18,162 

11,195 

76, 176 

8,374 

2,256 

4,205 

50, 051 

19, 168 

11,560 

79, 079 

8,692 

2,393 

4,421 

52,941 

19,718 

12,397 

79,  855               84, 035               86,  000 
8,903                 9,241              (1) 
2,552  1               2,752              (i) 
4,586  '               4,754              (i) 
55.990.             58,985               S6, 000 
21,033               21,877               21,900 

88,500 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

(') 

(') 
59,000 
23,000 
14,000 

Hogs. 

Sheep 

Goats 

'  Not  available. 


Table  7(a). — Poultry — Brazil.  1960-64 
(In  thousands] 


Y«r 

■ 

Chicken 

Turkeys 

Ducks,  geese, 
teals 

Hens 

Other 

millions) 

I960.... 

106,297 
112,802 
119,523 
124,358 
123,105 
244,650 
(') 

69, 089 
73,016 
78, 268 
83,863 
113,386 

2,793 
2,941 
3,202 
3,423 
3,734 

5,954 
6,353 
6,748 
7,051 
7,349 

6,244 
6,527 
6,871 
7,295 
7,798 
8,604 
9  173 

1961 

1962...                                      

1963 

1964..                                                                    

1965.  .                                        

1966.  .                                                                                                    

'  Not  available. 


Source:  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


Table  8. — Bairy  products,  Brazil,  1960-64 


Products 


Milk. 


Caramel 

Casein 

Cream 

Milk  sweet..'.'"'!!!"'" 

Flourmilk. 

''ilk-albumin 

IJCtose 

Coridensed  miiii. 

Powdered  milk 

'"ilustrial  powdered  milk 
"aporated  milk 
''easted  milk... 
pasteurized  milk  . 

Butter 

Ctieese.  .  ..!!!!!!!!! 

J^i'k  refreshments 

Cord  cheese 

Ricotta  


Unit 


1,000  liters. 


Metric  tons, 
-do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do., 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1960 


4,899.816 

951 

1.757 

6.248 

1,357 

2.110 

8 

353 

18,523 

33,711 

6,165 

189 

186 

363, 955 

25,318 

39,455 

1.022 

2,737 

270 


1961 


5, 070. 204 

787 

!,g07 

5,432 

1.515 

3.667 

14 

?87 

16.497 

jS.439 

7,  726 

160 

306 

383,025 

26.335 

36. 0C5 

1,047 

2,316 

356 


1962 


5,295,433 


590 
2,034 
7,20! 
1.625 
4.279 
1! 
295 
21.791 
44.377 
9.036 
147   ! 
307   : 
464,981 
29,779  I 
40,354 
1.208 
2,220  ! 
377  i 


1953 


5,383,387 

686 

1.  142 

",351 

i.  263 

3.  000 

6 

321 

19.306 

47.549 

5.720 

195 

400 

448,276 

22,041 

36, 340 

1,218 

1,983 

328 


1964 


5,  989,  338 


1,138 

1,424 

6,655 

1,572 

3,825 

2 

467 

14,655 

46,  700 

7,048 

193 

135 

478,010 

25,  368 

41,088 

1,276 

2,030 

257 


Source:  IBGE. 
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T.ABLE    9 

Bfised  on  Weltz-Hettelsater  rec  unriiend.i- 
tlons  the  estimated  cijsts  or  a  10  yciir  prc- 
gratn  to  provide  needed  f.-icllities  for  off- 
farm  grain  storage,  feed  proces.sini;  and  seed 
p»ants  amounted  to  $596  million  eqvilvaleni 
presently  needed.  An  outline  of  these  recom- 
mended facUUles  with  estimated  costs  :■ 
meet  Immediate  needs  are  as  follows 

30  feed  mills  i  under  10,000  T  ys  i ,  9  feed 
mills  110,000-25.000  T  ysi,  13  feed  mills 
(over  25.000  T/ysi:   •28.369.735 

12  foundation  seed  plants  il  5  T  per  hr  i  : 
»2.347,S29. 

35  certified  seed  plants  (14  with  15  T 
and  21  with  4  T  hr  capi     »16, 391.453 

400  country  elevators  i  3,490  ton  i ,  43  coun- 
try elevators  (6.910  ton),  9  country  elevators 
(10,330  ton);  452  with  total  capacity  1786- 
000  ton*:  »309,900.891 

203  flat  warehouses  (1,200  torn,  253  fla" 
warehouses  (2.400  torn.  191  flat  warehouses 
(3,600  ton):  647  with  total  capacity  1,530  000 
tons:  •70.842,439 

Sub-t«rmlnal,  terminal  and  port  elevators 
and  storage  additions  at  e.xistlng  grain  e.f- 
vators;   total  tonnage  2,197.050     $160,749.64(1 

Additional  wheat  milling  capacity  104,000 
T/yr  added  capacity:  $2,919,290. 

Eleven  additional  farlnha  de  mandioca 
processing  plants  (cap  2  T  hr>  :  $872,861 

2  alplm  and  seed  potato  dehydrating 
plants   (cap  2  T  hri:    $1,049,674 

5  mobile  mandioca  foliage  dehydrating 
units  ( cap  4.2  T  hri  :  $238,050 

1  onion  dehydration  plant  hm;i  2  5  T  hri 
•677,110 


Refrigerated  stor:ige  pl.mt.s  f^r  Irish  .seefl 
potat'ies  I  total  cap  443,  >i:i  cratos  of  :fo 
kg.      $1,163,452 

R>"frtger  ited  c-.^rii^'f  p'.,ir'."s  f  .r  sweet  pota- 
t  >»^s  '  •..->tal  cap  7u,UO<:j  c.'atfs  .if  W  kg  i  *,t30,- 
460 

r,:. mated  total  cost  for  facSlltie.';  !i.->tod 
abo'.e    $596,249,156 

.Ml  of  the  above  should  be  completed  by 
IJ70  If  a  total  of  four-tifths  Is  completed 
th;s  will  require  .ipproxlm.ately  $500,000,000, 
In  .iddlt;  III  ^..i  .iiigres,s:ve  program  of  farm 
,-,■  .T.ige  win  be  i-.peded  esptn-lally  for  corn, 
to  li.eet  1970  need^  .Approx.matoly  another 
«6i)0,(X)0,000  equlv.i'.eut  will  be  neetled  be- 
tween 1970  and  r<7T  i  Coiv.  e.'-sl..n  rat;o  u>ed 
$1   )0      Cr$l  2(XI0« 

B     ,^GRIC^•LTl■R\I.  I  oorFR\TIVF:.S 

Proper. y  oriented  service  cooperatives  can 
be  the  mast  cffe^-tlve  means  of  providing  pro- 
ducers with  production  Input  requirements 
.ind  providing  marketing  .services,  which  per- 
mit the  farmer  to  free  himself  of  the  effects 
of  unscrupulous  pra<tlces  In  the  nuu-ketlng 
'  :  his  produce  To  attain  a  .substantial  num- 
i>er  of  such  cooperatives  il.  Kosernment 
.-.hould  .^uptx)rt  aiul  guide  the  development 
of  ttgrlcultural  ci  oi>er  \tlves  through  a  more 
effective  prograni  .'  r  organizational  asslst- 
aii'-e,  research  into  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions, education  and  training  of  members, 
directors  .md  operational  personnel,  and  (2) 
cooperatives  must  be  given  technical  a&slst- 
ance  In  the  .^lutior.  of  problems  and  provided 
■Mth  demonstrations  and  training  opp<irtuni- 
lies.  In  order  to  provide  proper  organizational 


su(>p<)rt  to  the  cooperative  movement  the 
(■<><>|>erative  Division  of  The  National  Instl- 
iir.e  for  Agricultural  Development  (INDA) 
;,hould  be  elevated  In  status  to  a  Department 
..f  Cooperatives  and  expand  Us  activities. 
Among  other  things  this  new  department 
.--hould  plan  and  Implement  an  aggressive 
program  of  training  and  organization  and 
tiius  accelerate  the  cooperative  movement 
.mioni;  farmers  m  Brazil, 

I'h.e  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  USAID 
ha'. e  entered  Into  a  Project  Agreement  to 
di'velop  a  wider  scope  of  services  by  govern- 
ment at  the  National  and  State  Levels  and 
to  provide  triUnlng  opportunities  and  dem- 
onstration centers  for  cooperative  offlctals. 
This  USMD  assistance  will  be  helpful  only 
to  the  extent  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
^tate  agencies  will  gear  themselves  to  Imple- 
ment an  aggressive  cooperative  program 

r     OTHER  PROGRAMS  IN   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC 
PI  ANNING  AND  POLICtV  DETERMINATIONS 

Other  needed  activities  Involve  assistance 
t,o  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Br.i^lllan  agencies  to  strengthen  and  Inte- 
grate Institution  capabilities  for  producing 
statistical  economic  and  marketing  Informa- 
tion and  to  achieve  supply  stabilization  and 
minimize  prices  for  farm  producers.  These 
Include : 

1.  Orderly  elimination  of  price  controls 
and  export  restrictions, 

2  Improvement  in  the  system  of  minimum 
prices  to  reach  farmers  directly  with  price 
stimuli  and  the  national  food  stabilization 
progr;im 


Table  10.— Corn — Product  ion  and  exports — limzil,  1961-65 


Y«r 


1961 
1962. 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Exports 


Pioduclion  (in       I        Aiea  (m  thou-  Vied  (m   Kilog^a-ns 

thousands  ol  tons)        sands  o.  hectares)  t*'    ."ciare) 


9.  OX 
9,SI7 

10,47> 
9.40a 

12.312 


Amount    (in    thou-       Value  (in  thousanijs 
ands  of  tons)  ol  dollars) 


(') 


S,886 

•  3(8 
•,9V 
g.  1U6 


1,312 

i.aos 

1.317 

1,160 


(■) 


4.4 


699.2 

62.  3 
528.8 


180 


29.S04 

2.928 

32.371 


1  No   a/ailable 


Sourcas:  IBGe  and  CACEX 
TsHih  11. — Rice — Production  and  exportt—  Hra:il.  i:"il-H5 


Ymi 


1%!.. 
1%2. 
1963. 
1%4. 
1%5. 
1966. 


pro'luction 
1,000  tons 


■J 


5. 392.  5 

5,  bS6  8 

5  74u  1 

6,  344  9 

1  6  4iX)  ij 
6,  8W  J 


Area 

1,000  Ha 

1 

Yield 
kg  Ha 

1,699 

1,6^9 
1.M2 
1.522 

8 

Exports 

l,iX)Otons 

15u  8 
43  7 

Jl.OOo 

3. 174 

3.350 
3,722 
4.170 

(  ) 

(•) 

13,2 
4  8 

12   4 
18«  6 
(-■) 

9 

21.: 
(■) 

I  Estimate 
>  Not  available. 


Sources.  IBGL  3nd  CACtX. 
'1  \h:  1    \2.— Loans  by  Bank  of  Hrazd.  1060  64  (Cr,$l  -I'lh.",) 


Year 


1960... 

1961... 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964.. 


Ag'icjiture  Livestock 


Real  value  (:9S3  cuiein',) 
Agriculture  Livestock 


39 

676 

'^3 

7i  7 

lU 

5*4 

168 

11? 

418,207 

11,381 
11,741 
30,283 
2S.  929 
62.011 


10,960  2.24 

11,598  1." 

14.214  '  2.617 

12.981   >  l.<25 

16  124  1.819 
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Commodity  and  U'lit 


Rice,  rough  (60  kilograms) 

Coca  (60  kilogrami). . . 

Beans  (60  kilograms) 

Cotton  (15  kilograms). 

Peanuts  (25  kilograms)..    

Manioc  flour  (50  kilograms). .    . 
Soy  beans  (63  kilograms). . . 
Sunflower  seeds  (60  kilograms). 


Minimum  price 

rate.  1955  66 

(cruzeiro) 


7.  500 
4.815 
10.800 
12.130 
4,650 
3.500 
7.600 


1966-67  crop 


Minimum  pnce 

rate,  19C6  67 

(cruzeiro) 


Percei't  of 
increase 


U  S.  unit 


U  S  dollar 
value  per 
US,  unit 


NORTHEAST 


10,  000 

33,  33 

Hundredv.eight ; 

3.44 

5.000 

24.61 

Bushels. 

1,16 

18.000 

66,66 

Hundredweight 

6,20 

13.130 

8,98 

Pound ! 

.181 

5,800 

24   73 

Ion    . • 

95  86 

3,700 

5,71 

Hundredweight i 

1,53 

8, 7CJ 

14,47 

Bushel. 1 

1.80 

15,000 

Pound. 1 

.052 

Rice,  rough  (60  kilograms) 

Con  (60  kilograms). . .       . .    . .. 

Beans,  Tulatinho  (60  kilograms). 
Beans,  fvtaca  ar  (60  kilograms)... 

Cotton  (15  kilograms) 

Manioc  flour  (50  kilograms).  -    .. 
Sisal  (kilogram) 


6.750 
4.350 
9.800 
6.400 
10.825 
3.500 
.195 


6.  750 

5.200 
11.500 

8.  750 
13.  5C0 

4.500 
.230 


19,54 
17.35 
36, 72 
24,71 
28,57 
17.95 


Hundredweight. 
Bushel...   . 
Hundredweight. 

do 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 
Pound 


2,32 
1.00 
3.96 
3.  ui 

186 
1  86 
.048 


NORTHERN 


Rice,  rough  (6U  kilograms) 

7.500 
4.350 
9.800 
10.825 
3.500 
.260 

7.500 

5.200 

11.500 

13.  500 

4.500 

.300 

19.54 
17.35 
24.71 
28.57 
15.38 

Hundredweight. 

Bushel 

Hundredweight 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 

Pound. 

2  58 

Corn  (60  kilograms).    .  _ 

1   00 

Beans  (60  kilograms) 

3  96 

Cotton  (15  kilograms)  

186 

Manioc  flour  (50  kilograms) 

1  86 

Jute  and  malva  (kilogram) 

062 

T,\BLE    14. — Associcirdo    Brasileira    De    Credito   E   Assislencia    Rural    {ABCAI!)  tot<t]  employees  {Oct.  30,  1966) 


1                     Professional  status 

Number 

422 

42 

259 

482 

22 

9 

Pe 

rcentage 

34  1 

3  4 

21  0 

e) 

39  0 

1.8 
7 

1,236 

100 

ftgrcnami'ts  (university  graduate) 
Veteii'-arians  (university  graduate). 
Agiicuiluie  technicians 
Home  eco'iomists  (university  graduate). 

Home  economics  opecidlists 

Other    . 

Total 


ABCAR  EMPLOYEES  ASSIGNED  TO  ANCAR  (NORTHEASTERN  REGION) 


State 


Pern-) 

Batii) 

Ce,-n 

RON. 

Parail;< 

Seigi.ie 

Al^joas 

PliUI    . 


buo. 


Initiated 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1S55 
19.55 
1962 
1963 
1966 


Tjt.i! 


Off 

ces 

Total 

Number  ol 

technicians ' 

Regional 

County 

48 

9 

57 

88 

4 

25 

29 

63 

10 

53 

73 

158 

4 

31 

35 

75 

5 

39 

44 

99 

3 

14 

17 

37 

2 

11 

13 

29 

1 

5 

6 

14 

38 

236 

274 

563 

■  Estimated. 


Table   15. — Anticipated  demand  for  agrono- 
mists in  year  1970 

Ministry    1.  100 

ABCAR    900 

States     (22) 1,800 

College    teaching 250 

Secondary  agricultural  schools 300 

Agricultural    Industry 2,200 

Related    business 800 

Related    agencies 1.500 

Farming    operations 800 

Total    9.650 

10-percent    attrition 965 

Total    10.615 
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r\BLE   1')  :i,    — I'rcitrii  d  "  ilput  of  ihj'nnnrrt  i.':l  ■<  '<  ,   l<''i:ili(in    initfr.iitusby  yfur  l:'?ij 


June  21,  1967 


4  asshttd  by  AISv 

CMri 

Rio  Grand*  do  Sul  

Vi;osa.. 

PiracKsba 

SubtoUl 

10  others  (Mttrlnary  college^  not  inciudsd). 

Total 


jnititydons 

Number 

of 

agrono 

mas  graduated 

1963 

1970 

1 

26 
38 
65 
95 

t 

224 
175 

S7il 

?«1 

339 

8V1 

T  \ni  F   111       /  'irm  sue 


Aiea 


1950 


1960 


Less  than  IQ  hectares.. 

10  to  100  hectares 

100  to  1,000  hectares    . 
1,000  to  10,000  hecUres 

10,000  and  more 

Area  not  declared 

Total 


Number  of 
properties 


710,934 

1.052.557 

268.159 

31,017 

1,611 

364 


2.064,642 


Hectares 


3.025,372 
35.562,747 
75,520.717 
73.093.482 
45,008,788 


232.211,  106 


Number  o( 
properties 

1,499,545 


494, 548 

315,119 

31,175 

1,710 

7.387 


Hectares 


5.923.077 
47,697,859 
86.291.939 
72, 794, 549 
52,743,376 


3.349.484         265,450,800 


Source:  IBGL 


DISTRIBuriON  OF  LAND  UMDER  CULTIVATION 


A'.j 

1950 

1960 

1 
Hectares 

Percent 

Hectares 

Percent 

Less  ttian  10  hectares .... 

1.703,783 
8.667.028 
b.  349.  039 
2.063.556 
311.651 

8  92 
45  39 
33.25 
10.81 

1.63 

3,%0.261 
13.302,723 
9.075.674 
2.961.599 
459, 528 

13  31 

10  to  100  hecUres 

44. 70 

100  to  1  000  hectares    

30,  50 

1,000  to  10,000  hectares 

9,95 

10.000  and  more    ' 

1   54 

Total 

19.095.057  j 

100.00 

29.759.785 

I'JO.  00 

Source:  Census  ol  1950  and  1%0 


T  ,h;  h  I,        I'rinripal  crops,  cultivated  area  and  yield   Brazil,  lU62-6.'t 
(In  1.000  hectares  and  kilotriir^s  per  riectarel 


Crops 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Cultivated 
area 

Yield 

Cultivated 
area 

Yield 

Cultivated 
area 

Yield 

Coffee 

4,462 

3,457 

464 

1.466 

7.347 

1.476 

2.716 

313 

3.349 

743 

196 

4  76 

284 

982 

550 

302 

42.639 

1.30S 

13.442 

620 

1.101 

1.659 

949 

5.779 

1.282 

792 

4,  .■'86 

3.5jJ 

469 

1,509 

7,957 

1.517 

2.982 

339 

3.721 

793 

190 

422 

307 

770 

551 

306 

42.228 

1,317 

13,752 

651 

950 

1,542 
494 

5.845 

1.428 
781 

3.696 

3.748 

487 

1.519 

8.105 

1.715 

3,130 

359 

4.169 

733 

208 

429 

347 

564 

Cotton 

472 

Cocoa 

315 

Cugarcane  

43  698 

Sorn 

1.160 

Manioc . 

14  194 

Beans 

623 

Soybeans 

Rice. : 

848 

1.522 

Wheat                 

877 

Potatoes.    

6.056 

Peanuts 

1  093 

Castor  beans 

893 

Sources    I9GE  and  Baico  Jo  Brssil. 


T\Hi.K  1^ — Imlexes  of  real  output  in  agncullure,  Hrn::l,  i:t6I  f>', 

11953  >  1001 


Foodstuffs   .-      .  

Raw  materials      

Total  tor  domestic  comsumptton. 

Coffee.     

Cocoa.. 

Others 

Total  lor  exports 


Grand  total 


143  6 
154  1 

144  8 
156  7 
11!  8 
161  8 
160  9 

149  0 


152.3 

157  5 

157  0 

176.8 

161.3  . 

148  6 

155  8 

158.2  1 

155  6 

154  0 

116  0  1 

70  2 

102.5 

104.8  1 

92  0 

159  5 

175,7 

175  3 

162.8 

147.5 

123  6 

157  9 

156  5 

149  i 

June  21,  1967 
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T.-lble  19. — Sutnmary  of  eslimated  investment  requirements  of  agriculture  for  the  period  1964-70 

|ln  millions  of  dollars  equivalent] 


1 

Annual  cost 
items 

Cost  lor  6 
years 

Percent, 

Government 

financing 

Total 

Government 

cost 

Percent 
dollars 

Total  dollar 
cost 

Dair>  processing  plants                 ...                      ..?.. 

110 

200 

500 

190 

210 

10 

18 

50 

240 

20 

120 

50 
50 
50 
50 

55 
100 
250 

95 

20 
20 
20 
30 

100 
50 

100 
10 
25 
25 

100 

22 

livestock  processing  pl3nls  including  specialized  transportation  and  port  facilities 

40 

Marketing  facilities  storage  processing  distribution  tor  cereals,  oil  seeds,  tubers  *         

100 

Fertilizer  plants 

57 

Fertilizer  imports .                      .      ....     

35 

210 

Vegetable  seed  processing  plants        

60 
50 
100 
50 
50 

6 
9 

50 
120 

10 

5 

Plant  seed  breeding  stock  imports 

3 

IS 

Wholesale  centers  ■ 

5 

Sugar  plants'              .                         .             ,            .......     

60 

Production  and  processing  ot  fish  ..  

5 

Import  ol  pesticides ' 

20 

120 

Subtotal 

1,668 
900 

695 
900 

642 

Agricultural  credit  1 . 

150 

100- 

Subtotal'... 

2,568 
480 
540 
120 

1,595 
480 
540 
120 

642 

Winimum  prices  '                                                                                                                      

80 
90 
20 

100 
100 
100 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  research,  extension,  etc.'        

Agrarian  reform 

Grand  total  ' 

'0  618 

3,708 

2,735 

642 

>  Includes  storage  processing  and  distribution  facilities  for  feed  cereals  including  soybeans,  and 
tuberous  crops  and  seeds  for  these  crops. 

>  Estimated  need  to  build  50  centers  with  a  Federal  contribution  of  $1,000,000  per  center. 

>  Assumed  to  come  primarily  from  funds  of  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 

•  For  importation  only.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  private  industry  will  provide  the  investment 
iunds  lor  in-country  development. 

•  Estimated  additional  funds  which  need  to  be  added  annually  to  the  agricultural  credit  fund 
primarily  tor  short  and  medium  term  credit,  including  some  financing  for  machinery  but  excluding 
nnancing  of  land  purchases. 

•  Total  required  for  credit  and  for  financing  investment 

'  Estimated  annual  requirements  for  operating  funds  for  maintenance  of  stocks  and  to  cover 
losses  on  principal  cereals.  Does  not  include  coffee,  sugar,  or  cotton. 

>  Estimated  requirements  assuming  substantial  changes  in  uses  of  funds  by  the  Ministry, 
including  the  following:  (a)  Increase  by  1970  in  extension  service  to  serve  approximately  SO 
percent  of  the  total  municipios  and  to  provide  an  adequate  staff  of  subject  matter  specialists; 
(b)  reduction  in  the  number  of  Ministry  facilities  and  coordination  of  research  and  promotion  to 
provide  for  joint  use  of  facilities  as  well  as  for  maximum  cooperation  with  State  agricultural 


institutions;  (c^  the  Ministry  will  largely  eliminate  the  section  of  "Revenda"  turning  over  these 
functions  to  private  enterprise  and  concentrate  on  inspection  and  regulation,  grading,  standard- 
ization, etc.;  (d)  mechanized  patrols  would  be  eliminated  except  for  a  few  heavy  duty  crawler 
type  tractors  for  special  work  such  as  farm  ponds,  ditching,  clearing  and  leveling  of  land: 
(e)  provision  for  a  substantial  increase  in  budget  for  economic  services,  marketing,  research  and 
technical  assistance  on  cooperatives,  market  news,  information,  etc.;  (0  an  expanded  program  of 
in-service  technical  training  of  personnel;  and  (g)  adequate  budgets  and  timely  release  of  funds 
to  insure  continuity  of  operations  and  provision  for  adequate  transportation  and  travel  funds  for 
personnel. 

'  It  is  assumed  that  provision  is  made  under  the  industry  section  for  investment  in  production 
of  farm  machinery,  equipment,  trucks  and  other  transportation  facilities.  Estimates  do  not  include 
storage  and  processing  facilities  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  storage  would  be  provided 
at  city  wholesale  centers.  Investments  in  retailing  are  excluded.  This  does  not  include  primarily 
intrasector  generated  investment  needs  such  as  buildup  of  livestock  numbers,  improvement  in 
land,  etc.,  which  should  be  between  the  equivalent  of  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000  over  the 
6-year  period. 

u  Average  investment  per  year  for  all  sectors. 


Table  20. — Fertiliter  imports  and  production 
|ln  tons  of  nitrogen  or  phosphates) 


1        Y«Nr 

Nitrates 

Phosphates 

Production 

Imports 

Production 

Imports 

1961 

11,508 

12.966 

13.249 

7,076 

36,434 
32. 952 
47.666 
47,636 

69,772 
73,368 
78,673 
89.  535 

30,419 

1962 

25,043 

1963 

37, 403 

1964 .                 

26, 345 

Source:  Bank  ol  Brazil,  1%4  report. 


Table  21. — 1964  distribution  of  age  group  born  in  1950 


Category 

Numbers 

Percentages 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total  in  group                                                                        .        .        . 

1,129,144 

578, 044 

551,100 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Attending  school                                                                             .            

715,893 

454, 476 

261,417 

63.4 

78.6 

47.4 

1st  grade  primary                                                                        ..      .  .          

142, 057 
97,087 
111,593 
105,630 
104,047 
2,433 
64, 730 
49,945 
24,735 
8,636 

48, 440 
43,  580 
61,408 
71,480 
87,  203 

1,813 
58,761 
45,609 
28,046 

8,136 

93,617 

53, 507 

50, 185 

34, 150 

16,844 

620 

5,569 

4,336 

1,684 

500 

12.5 
8.6 
9.9 
9.3 
9.2 
.2 
5.7 
4.4 
2.6 
.7 

8.3 

7.5 

10.6 

12.3 

15.0 

.3 

10.2 

7.9 

4.8 

1.4 

17.0 

2d  grade  primary 

9.7 

3d  grade  primary                                                                                     .  .  

9.1 

4th  grade  primary.      ...                          

5.9 

5th  grade  primary                                                                   .       .           . 

3.0 

6th  grade  primary 

.1 

1st  grade  secondary               .                                      .             

1.0 

2d  grade  secondary 

.8 

3d  grade  secondary                                                                                   

.3 

4th  grade  secondary 

.1 

Not  in  school 

413,251 

123,  568 

289.683 

36.6 

21.4 

52.6 

Physical  or  mental  disability                . 

6,926 
100,6% 
70,690 
92,815 
55, 748 
84,376 

3,312 
6,490 
33,984 
29, 524 
15,574 
34,684 

3.614 
94,206 
36,706 
63,291 
42,174 
49,692 

.6 
8.8  < 
6.2 
8.2 
5.1  i 
7.5 

.6 
1.1 
5.9 
5.1 
2.7 
6.0 

.6 

No  school 

17.1 

Completed  school                                                                                            ._                   ...... 

6.7 

Working 

11.5 

Poverty...                                                                     

7.7 

Other  reason 

9.0 

Source:  Censo  Escolar  do  Brasll,  1964,  vol.  II. 

f 
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T-\BLE  '2'2.  —  Slnlt  itf  I'trnarnhuro,  I'.i'iti  primary  school  data 


June  21,  1967 


,                                                                    Area 

Populatron 

of  school 
aje 

StudenI  attendance 

Teachers 

Student- 
teacher 
ratio 

Teacher 

Number 

Percentage 

shortaje 

State                                          .           

772,287 
179,478 
592.809 

225  343 

34. -30 

140,613 

29  2  ' 
4'  2 
23.7, 

5.953 
2  722 
4,231 

32 
31 
33 

774 

Capital                           

184 

Interior --. 

590 

Sourca:  Report  ot  secretary  il  education,  Pemambuco,  1966. 


T  ABLE 

■j;?.—  Stale  of 

/' 

'  rnarnbuco 

1966,  effective  matric 

ilntmn  and  roit^ph  t iim 

ra 

li 

ERect 

ve 

matrculation 

Passed 

Grade'; 

1 
State 

C 

1 

3;"t3i                1 

nterior 

Sbte 

Capital 

Interior 

Numbw 

- 

Percent 
79.6 

Number 

Pe 

rcent 

1 
Number       ' 

Percent 

Primario  fundamental 

194.115 

"3,464 

120.651 

154.620 

59, 124 

80.4 

95.4% 

79  1 

Grade  1                   

99,648 
39,509 
31,578 
23.344 

32.683 
16,  356 
13.317 
10.608 

67.001 

23,153 
17.761   1 
12.736  [ 

78.158 
32,021 

25,442 

78.4 
81.0 
80.5 
81.3 

26. 057 
13.213 
11.188 
8.666 

79  7 

80  7 

80  9 

81  6 

52,101 
18.808 
14.254 
10.333 

77  7 

Grade  2                 

81.2 

Grade  3 

80  2 

6r«ie4 

18  999 

8;  1 

Primario  complementar 

16.201 

7,696 

9.205 

13.689 

84.4 

6.199 

80.5 

7,490  ' 

81.3 

Grade5 

Grades 

1 5.  399 
1,502 

6,  194  , 
1.502  ;.... 

9.205 

-1 

12.640  1 

1   049 

82.0 
69.8 

5.150 
1.049 

83  1 
69  8 

7.490 

81,3 

Total 

210,316 

81,160 

129.856  , 

168.  Ju9 

80.0 

65.323 

1                           1 

80.5 

102,986  1 

1 

79  3 

1 

Soiirce:  Report  of  secretary  of  education,  Pernambuco,  1966. 


T\Bi.K  J4.      .>';'■    ■)/  Pt-rnambuco — 196>^  in'dlhni'il  hi,  y,i,!,s 


SUte 

Capital 

Inte 

rior 

Number       ' 

103.659 
40.314 
32.628 
23.466 
15.733 
1.700  [ 

Percent 

47.7 
18.5 

15.0 

10.8 

7.2 

.8 

Number 

32.  266 
16.U30 
13.463 
10.125 
6.104 
1.700 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Grade  1              

40.5 
20  i 
16  9 
12  7 
7.7 
2.1 

71,393 
24,284 
19,165 
13,341 
9.629 


51  8 

Grade  2                 

17  6 

Grade  3                                                    

13  9 

Grade  4               

9  7 

Grade  5               

7  0 

Grade  6 

Total                  

217.500  j 

100.0 

79.688 

100.0 

137.812 

100  0 

Source:  Report  ot  sec'etar,  a*  eiucatioi.  PeinjiiCLico,  ;966 


T.\Bi,E  2.5. —  StaU  of  Pernambuco--  l'J66  numbers  computing  school  cycles 


School  districts 

Primary.  4 

Addition 

il  g'a 1es 

Adult  education 

5              1              6 

6.912                        1.049 
722     

Literacy 

training 

5 

10.911 
977 
956 

1.569 
659 
806 

1.801 
643 
677 

6,50J 

9C1 

519 

35 

705 
1.3J2 

782 
2,331 
51 
2,  338 
4,224 
1,126 

36! 

10 

36 

Ftoresta                                                       

542 
516 
1.139 
349 
413 

f^ranhiin*                                                                                                                                                   

10 

NazjrA  dA  Mjta                                                                                                                                .  .               ... 

21 

6 

Salgueiro 

15 

Total         

18.999 

12.640  :                    1.049 

18.236 

: ,  034 

Source:  Re^rt  ot  secretary  jt  e3..cj;ion   Perna'^buco   '.%f> 

Table  26. — State  of  Pernambuco,  1966 — Dropouts 


Area 

Registralio  • 

Attendance 

Dropouts 

Number 

Percen. 

State                         

245.828 

88.247 

Id,',  58; 

225,343 

84.73C 
140.631 

20,485 

3.517 
16,  %8 

9.1 

Capital                          ... 

4.2 

Interior          ,  .      ......  -     -  -- -- -  -  

12.1 

Source:  Report  ot  secretary  ot  education.  Pernambuco,  1966. 
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r  \BT  E  27. — State  of  Pernambuco,  1966 — Stains  of  school  buildings 
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Areas 


State 

Capital 

Interior 

Orslricts 

Recife  ...   

Afogadot  da  Ingazeira. 

Arcoverde 

Caruaru 

Floresta  

Garanhuns 

Naiare  da  Mata - 

Palmares 

Salgueiro 


Number  of 
rooms 


3,730 
1.415 
2,315 

1,572 
208 
219 
445 
191 
207 
415 
230 
243 


Industrial  arts 
sliops 


School  buildings 


Owned 


Donated 


Rented 


Total 


1,882 

298 

1,584 

603 
134 
116 
239 
130 
145 
231 
111 
173 


Operating 


1.687 

297 

1,390 

586 
112 

99 
213 
117 
127 
206 

88 
139 


Under  con- 
struction 


Closed 


195 

1 

194 

17 
22 
17 
26 
13 
18 
25 
23 
34 


790 
100 
690 

1% 
49 
54 

122 
44 
73 
99 
81 
72 


931 
186 
745 

352 
76 
55 
96 
68 
63 

112 
27 
83 


160 

15 

145 

55 
9 
7 

21 

18 
9 

20 
3 

18 


58 


58 


15 


13 
30 


Source:  Report  ot  secretary  of  education,  Pernambuco,  1966. 
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Table  28. — State  of  Pernambuco,  1966 


Recife 

Afogados  da  Ingazeira. 

Arcoverde 

Caruaru 

Floresta 

Garanhuns 

Maiare  da  Mata 

Palmares 

Salgueiro 


Total. 


Recite 

Afogados  da  Ingazeira. 

Arcoverde 

Caruaru 

Floresta 

Garanhuns 

Nazare  da  Mata. 

Palmares 

Salgueiro 


SCHOOLS  TEACHING  AT  NIGHT.  1%6 


Classes  of  schools 


Full 
grade 


81 
10 
16 
26 
8 
13 
22 
18 
14 


208 


Special 
schools 


Consolidated 
schools 


1-room 
schools 


1-grade 
schools 


Typical 
rural 


Demonstra- 
tion 
centers 


331 
31 
24 
52 
26 
32 
47 
25 
35 


123 
68 
37 
73 
64 
51 
77 
17 
83 


25 


57 
21 
38 
72 
27 
49 
60 
51 
37 


Total 


603 
134 

116 
239 
130 
145 
231 
111 
173 


603 


593 


58 


412 


1.882 


Total. 


37 

1 

4 

8 

4 

10 

22 

10 

8 


93 
2 
4 

10 
1 

U 

15 
3 
2 


163 
86 
31 

126 
47 
68 

141 
39 
55 


104 


141 


756 


300 
89 
39 

144 
53 
92 

186 
57 
68 


27 


1,028 


Source:  Report  ot  secretary  ot  education,  Pernambuco,  1966. 

Table    29. — Brazil    education    enrollment — 

196k  I 

Grades 
Elementary:  » 

Grade   1    4,451,869 

Grade  2   1,841,872 

Grade  3    1,347,441 

Grade  4   880,423 


Table    29. — Brazil    edxtcation    enrollment — 
1 964 — Continued 

Grades 
Grade  4  216,974 


Total   1,405,462 


Table    29. — Brazil    education    enrollment — 
1 964 — Continued 
Grades 

Grade  2   30,933 

Grade  3   23,754 

Grade  4   19,091 


Total   8,521,586 


Secondary  (Coleglo) : 

Orade  1  

Orade  2  

Orade  3   


180,  368 
130,  467 
102,  338 


Total 


116,566 


Secondary  (Glnaslo)  :  ' 

Grade   1    

Grade  2   

Grade  3   


546,  327 
367,  838 
274,  323 


Total 

Higher: » 
Orade  1  . 


413,  172 


42,  787 


1  Source :  Slnopse  do  Enslno  Primario  1966, 
Rio.  SEEC-MEC  1967  (To  Be  PubllBhed 
1967) . 

'  Source :  Slnopse  Estatlstica  do  Ensino 
Medio  1965,  Rio,  SEEC-MEC  1967. 

>  Source :  Slnopee  Estatlstica  do  Enslno  Su- 
perior 1965,  Rio,  SEEC-MEC.  1966. 


I 


Table  30. — Composition  of  primary  grades  by  age  of  student  (percentages) 


• 

Years 

'  1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Gradel 

19.0 
2.1 

23.2 

12.5 

1.7 

17.2 

19.7 

11.1 

1.6 

14.6 
20.9 
21.8 
13.5 
2.0 

9.5 
16.0 
20.8 
22.8 

8.1 

7.9 
13.8 
20.1 
25.7 
28.1 

5.1 

8.9 

14.5 

20.7 

27.1 

3.5 

Grade  2 

5.8 

Grade  3                                                                      

9.9 

Grade  4 

15.5 

Grade  5                                                                                       1                         '      

34.5 

1                         1 

Source    Censo  Escolar  do  Brasil,  vol  II. 
CXIII 1061— Part  13 
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Table  30  a). — Disli  ibutwn  of  .itudtnU  '<'/  'ijyt  g^oup  and  grade  ' perrenlage) 


June  21,  1967 


Age 

Primary  grades 

Seconda 

y  grades 

Ut          j          2d 

3d 

4tli 

501 

6Ul 

1st 

2d 

3d          [         4lh 

7 

S! 

45.5 
35.7 
29.0 
24.3 

20.7 

4.2 

8 

!7  8 

l.fi 

9 

28.  0  '                 10. 6 
28  0                    19.0 
24  5                    21.3 
20.  5                   20.  I 
17.0                   18.6 
13  5                   IS  S 

0.9 

7.1 
14.1 
15.5 

t       16.0 
14.2 



10 

0.4 
2.2 

7.6 
9.2 
14.5 

0.2 
2.0 
5.6 
1.4 

9.0 

il 

az 

1.6 
5.0 
7.0 

12 

oil  

13 

0.2 
.3 

12                        0  1 

14 

1    C 

Source  C«nso  Escolar  do  Brasil,  1964,  vol.  II. 


T.\Bi.K  ?.\.  —  tUtimiitv  nf  p'ipulntu,n   and   iiri,f  rt- il   in'-rifint'  in   i  nt  ',llttunt 

jln  tnousandsj 


7- to  ll-y«ar  group 


Group  t)et*een  12  and  14  years 


Year 


Attendance 
joals  (percent) 


1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


Total 


Ctl 

72.4 
77.0 
82  I 

87  5 
93  5 
100.0 


Poi^ij  jt  on 


11.336 
11.675 
12,024 
12.384 

12.754 
13,135 
13.527 


Population  in 
school 


7.720 
8,452 
9,258 

10, 167 
11,159 
12.281 
13.527 


Annual  Population         Po.iulition    n 

increase  estimate  -icnooi 


Total 


238 
680 
106 

910 

992 

1,122 

1.246 


5.994 


Annual   increase 


Pnmai  ^ 


Secondary 


5,429 

3.697 

93 

65 

5,591 

4,048 

331 

226 

5,758 

4,434 

385 

270 

5,930 

4,868 

433 

303 

6,107 

5,344 

474 

33: 

6.290 

5.881 

537 

376 

6,478 

6.478 

595 

417 

28 
105 
115 
130 
142 
161 
178 


2,848 


1.989 


859 


Source    Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  INEP,  II  Conle'enca  Nacionai  de  fducacao,  1966. 


1  \H!  E  32. — Secondary  schools — EnroHnunt.  iJd-i 


Bruil 

Coil«tt  prep 

ComnMrcUl 

1 — 

Industrial 

Agricultural 

Normal 

Total  

2.154.430 

1.553.699 

288.351 

79.230 

12.878 

220.272 

Junior  high.       

1.645,320 
509.110 

1.364.123 
189.576 

166,493 
121,858 

54,953 
24,277 

9.169 
3,709 

50.582 
169.690 

Senlorhigh 

Federal 

57.911 

900,260 

75,101 

1.121,158 

30.239 
719.743 

47.374 
756.343 

1.415 

27  364 

19,4.'. 

240, 151 

18.925 

34  632 

3.  u:9 

22, 644 

6.492 

4  599 

74 

1.713 

84  Q 

113  922 

5.203 

100, 307 

State 

Municipal 

Private 

T.\HLE  33. —  Priiiuiry  Itvtl-  -IjO^ 


ATM 

Matriculation 

Attendance 

Brazil 

8,535.823 

304.083 

1,372,845 

2,910.953 

3,579.015 
367.867 

7. 357. 711 
269.637 

1,230.714 

2.581.178 
2.978  664 

North . 

NorthMst 

East 

SoutH 
WwtCMtral... 

Passed 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  tailed 

dropout 

tailed 

and  dropout 

4  591.803 

14 

34 

43 

173.  9 M 

11 

35 

43 

'69  U71 

to 

38 

44 

1.677,958 

11 

]5 

42 

.'.07],  582 

17 

3U 

42 

197.313 

19 

34 

47 

Soum:  Estatistica  da  Educacao  e  Culture -Anuario  Estatislico  do  Biasil.  1964 


T\BLE   31.-    f^>'':.r,f,T,;p  of  failures  and  il'iipouts  (by  grii'lf).  l'if}2 

|ln  percenti 


Dropouts 

Failures 

Total  leaving  school 


1st 


I 


2d 


3d 


4th 


18.0 
34.0 


13.8 
16.1 


12.7 
23.0 


52.2 


26.3 


32.8 


11.4 
16,8 

:4,7 


Source:  Estatistica  da  Educacao  e  Cultura,  Anuano  Estatistico  do  Brasil,  1964. 
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T.i^BLE  35. — Imports,  main  products,  Brazil,  1962-66 
|ln$l,00O-CIF| 
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Wheat.       --.- 

Crude  oil.  . .     ■ 

Motor  vehicles,  parts,  and  accessories  .       . . 
flectiical  apparatus,  machines,  and  equipment 

Copper  and  its  alloys      . 

Mineral  and  chemical  lertilizers   

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and  strips 

Metal- working  machines  and  tools 

Lubricants.    .    ...    .    .. - 

Aircralt,  parts  and  accessories  


1962 


60,  955 
74,196 
52,636 
40,841 
29, 868 
17,118 
23,171 
75,085 
19,549 
34,134 


1963 

1964 

164,008 

209, 560 

176,356 

170,365 

40,106 

31,689 

37, 182 

25,234 

33,638 

21,286 

23. 866 

19,188 

40, 507 

21,816 

38,723 

32,  384 

18,676 

21,757 

57,777 

20,654 

1965 


135.900 
156,440 
31.597 
27.387 
26,  580 
26.387 
21,614 
21,074 
17,393 
16,523 


Source    CACfX. 


T\Bi.K  30. — Production  of  the  automobile  industry — Brazil,  1957-65 
I  |ln  units] 


Types  ol  vehicles 


Heavy  trucks  and  buses. .. 

Medium  trucks.   

Cargo  and  passenger  vans. 

Pickups  deeps). 

Automobiles. 


Total. 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Year 

1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


3.372 

15.457 

2,562 

9,291 


30,700 


_^^_ 1 

5,213  i 
25,713  ' 
13,692  1 
14,332 

2,189  j 

5.031 
34,625 
26, 408 
18,178 
12,001  i 

6,495 
35. 204 
34. 022 
19.514 
37. 843 

5.147 
25,352 
42.492 
17,618 
55,065 

4,113 
35,557 
54, 390 
22,247 
74,887 

3,478 
20,546 
50,157 
13,922 
86,  023 

3,503 
21,023    ... 
48, 490 
12,951 
97,768 

125,209 

47,522 

9,489 

103,425 

61.129 

96,243 

133,078 

145,674 

191,194 

174,126 

183,735 

185,645 

'Includes  heavy  and  medium  trucks  and  buses. 


Sources:  Banco  do  Brasil  and  IBGE;  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (for  1965). 
Table  ^7.— Crude  oil— Brazil,  1965-6 'f 


Production 
(in  barrels) 

Imports 

Exports 

Net  imports 

Year 

Amount 
(in  barrels) 

Value 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

Amount               Value 
(in  barrels)      (in  thousands 
ol  dollars) 

1 

Amount 
(in  barrels) 

Value 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

Barrels  per 
day 

1955                                                                                     

2,021.921 
4.058.742 
10.106,363 
18,922.918 
23. 590, 091 
26.612,955 
34.807.772 
33.401.403 
35.714,148 
33  314.708 

25,933,318 
26,256.327 
35,954,326 
41,936,839 
42,602,258 
42, 170, 148 
56,008,192 
73,904,254 
75.  501. 160 
80. 526, 467 

77,070 
106,070 
116,684 
133.265 
122.682 
112.635 
137.646 
174,195 
167,664 
166,911 



25,933,318 
36,256.327 
35, 839, 552 
33,686,787 
31,758.%5 
37,545,155 
47,668,904 
71,723,247 
72,980,014 
80,  526, 467 

77,070 
106,070 
116,348 
106,867 
90, 396 
98,793 
111,807 
167,728 
158,851 
166,911 

71,050 

1956 

I 

99,061 

1957                     .               .- 

114,774                      336 

8,250,052  !             26,398 
10.843,293  '              32,286 
4,624.993                13,842 
■8.339,288                25.839 
2,181,007                  6,467 
2,521,146                 8,813 

98,191 

1958                                            

92,293 

1959                           

87,011 

1%0                                                       

102,582 

1961                    

130,600 

1962                                            - 

196, 502 

1%3                                                             

199,945 

1%4 

220,018 

T.\BLE  37(a). — Petroleum  products — Brazil,  1965-64 


Imports 

Exports 

Net  imports 

Year 

Amount 

Value  (in 

Price  per 

Amount 

Value  (m             Price  per 

Amount 

Value  (in 

Barrels  per 

(in  barrels) 

thousands 

barrel 

(in  barrels) 

thousands     i         barrel 

(in  barrels) 

thousands 

day 

38,278.040 
33  534.374 

of  dollars) 

4.69 
5.19 



of  dollars) 

of  dollars) 

1955 

179,645 
173,901 

38.278.040 
33.534,374 

179,645 
173.901 

104.871 

1956 

91,624 

19b7 

27  612  150 

145,889 

5.28 

'2,336,628 

6,013  ,                 2,57 

25,275,522 

139.876 

69, 248 

19'!8 

31,717,495 

148,092 

4.67 

'1,209,617 

2  463                    2,  04 

30,507,878 

145.629 

83, 583 

19''9 

27  526  751 

131,164 

4.76 

1  303. 329 

652                    2.15 

27,223.422 

130.512 

74, 585 

1960 

31  860,246 

143,792 

4.51 

1415.624 

1,229                    2.96 

31.444,622 

142,563 

85,914 

1961  ..                                                

23,694,009 

170,787 

4.55 

'521,177 

1,613                    3.09 

23.172,832 

106.174 

63,487 

1962 

11.050,373 

68, 763 

6.22 

'541,097 

1.391                     2.57 

10,509,276 

67,372 

28,793 

1963 

12  073  672 

69, 468 

5.75 

2  1.394.241 

3  4,125                    2.96 

10,679,431 

65,343 

29,259 

1964...  .   

8.393.213 

51,018 

6.08 

<  195,  584 

587                    3. 00 

8,197,629 

50,431 

22,398 

'  Only  fuel  oil. 

3  $3,217,000 

in  diesel  oil  and  $908,000  in  fuel 

oil. 

-  1.064,193  barrels  in  diesel  oil  and  330,048  barrels  in  fuel  oil. 

•  Diesel  oil. 

Source    PtTROBRAS. 


I      T\Bi.E  38. —  Cement  industry — lirmit.  1959- 60 
|ln  1,000  metric  tons! 


Year 


Production 


1959  .. 

1960 

1961     

1962     

1963 . .: : 



1964 

1965 

i 

' ! 

'  Noi  available. 

Source:  IBGE 

3,797 
4.417 
4,678 
5,039 
5,153 
5.529 
5,557 


Per  capita  in 
kilograms 


3.816 

4,428 

4.672 

5,001 

5.174 

5.531 

1 

5,970 

(') 


56.4 

62  4 
63.9 
66.4 
66.  7 
69.3 


AaaoA 


r  o\:r;RP«iniVAT    RPrnnn 


V4fM  TWP 


Tiiyi/^     7  1       in^y 
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|ln  :    "L  :oi5| 

T,i». 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

146 

75 

267 

107 

1%4 

Printing  pap^c              .-- -.- 

151 
SO 

220 
44 

1S9 
64 

230 
48 

i:'3 

71 
249 
111 

182 

8; 

Packing  p«p«r 

Other     

293 

97 

Total             

475 

501 

559 

595 

650 

Table  40. — Alumin'im  produrd'on.  import  and  ronnHmpt ion — Brazil,  1*61 -65 

|ln  Ions  and  Jl.OOOi 


Ymi 

Production 

ImportJ 

Apparent 

Quantity 

Value 

consumption 

1961 

18.467 
19,500 
22,000 
26.640 
134,500 

18,476 
19.791 
26,273 
18,803 
22,237 

9,986 

10,602 

13,562 

9,874 

11,824 

36,943 
29  291 

1962        

1963                                                    , ... 

48,273 
45  443 

1964                                

1965        

'  56,737 

>  Estimatt. 


Source:  Ministry  ol  Mines  and  Energy. 

T-\BLE  41,--  /'On  an/  ,<;<■/  ou'pul      Hra::l.   Ij60  6'j 

lln  1  JOO  metric  tonsl 


Year 

Steel 

Ingots 

1 

Pig  iron 

Finished 
rolled    steel 

Semifinished 
rolled   steel 

1960                             

1.843 
1.995 
2.396 

2,604 
2.923 

3.200 

1,750 
1.826 
2.081 
2.477 
2.629 

1.358 
1.535 
1,826 
1,917 
1.892 

1  412 

1961   

1  564 

1962     .             

1  737 

1963 

1  908 

1964                        

2  175 

1965     .            

(') 

•  Not  availablo. 

Source    I8GE. 

Tablk  42. 

— Foreign  trade— 

-Brazil,  1956-65 

Ysjr 

Exports 

Imports 

$1,000  (lob) 

I ,000  m  t 

Jl.OOO  (cil) 

1.000  mt. 

1956 

1,482.020 

1.391.607 
1,242,985 
1.281,968 
1.268. 77J 
1.402.970 
1.214.184 
1.406.480 
1.429.790 
1.595.479 

1 
5.750 

7,712 
8.297 
9,884 
lJ.607 
12.716 
12.361 
14,  141 
14,583 
19,678 

1.233.879 
1.488.826 
1.352.88! 
1,374.473 
1,462.138 
1.450,093 
1.475,047 
1.436.848 
1.263,451 
1,0%.  423 

13  948 

1957              

13  513 

1958 

14  202 

1959 

14  347 

1960 

15  610 

1961 

15  859 

1962 

16  735 

1963  

17  666 

1964 

18  174 

1%5 

16' 633 

Sources:  CACEX  and  IBGE 


l"sR!K     t,!.       I'nwna  Iniii'.inn     rinwe      lirazil,   l:',')7    '7'i' 
(In  Current  billion  ciuzeirasi 


Yeir 

Total  taiation 
income 

Taxes 

Import 

ExciM 

IrKome 

Stamp 

Others ' 

1957 

1958 

85.5 

117.8 
157.8 
219.8 

317.5 

497.9 

930.  3 

1.888  3 

3, 140.  3 

4.  895.  0 

2  7 
12.9 
14,4 
17.5 
30,0 
47  9 
69,9 
96.9 
165.5 
405  0 

30.5 
38.6 

53.8 

83.5 

122  7 

202.2 

408,  1 

880.0 

1.307.5 

2,  290.  0 

27.0 
37.8 
46.4 

62  2 

S3  7 

115.6 

242.9 

482  4 

i.  J22,  6 

i.365  0 

9  b 
11   4 
17  9 
25.5^ 

36  r 

60  7 
91   8 

188  0 
347   ^ 
32S  0 

15  8 

■  7  ; 

1959  ...»  ...     . 

1                  25  3 

1%0 

/             3;  ; 

1961 

43  0 

1%2 

1%3 

71,5 
117  6 

!%4 

24!  0 

l%5i 

297  0 

1966  • 

510  0 

I  Includu  othar  taxes  and  capcii 
>  1966  budgat. 


Sources     f^r  195 ' 


'.965    -.  c't  c!  the  Cenlral  Bank    lor  1966,  Ministry  of  Finance. 
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I        Table  44. — AID  dollar  grants  by  sectors  ' 
TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  GRANTS  BY  SECTOR 
|ln  thousands  of  doilatsl 


Agriculture  '  and  natural  resources. 

Industry  and  mining 

Transportation 

Labor. 


Health  and  sanitation 

Education 

Putlic  administration  and  public  safety 

Community  development,  social  welfare,  and  housing. 

Pr«ale  enterprise  

Tecitinical  support  and  miscellaneous 


Total 


Fiscal  year 
1961  and  prior 


9,822 
3,087 
3,005 

905 

15,045 

5,649 

8,452 

943 


6,340 


53,248 


Fiscal  year 
1962 


1,262 

468 

325 

32 

2,112 

3.074 

1,382 

9 


Fiscal  year 
1%3 


1,340 


10,004 


9,286 

859 

1,7% 

151 

4,339 

2,495 

1,755 

87 


2,662 


23, 430 


Fiscal  year 
1%4 


3,308 

302 

482 

116 

1,509 

2,301 

915 

139 

1,301 

2,885 


Fiscal  year     i     Fiscal  year     | 
1%5         I         1966 


1,143 

118 

254 

736 

277 

2,843 

1,640 

408 

1,146 

3,917 


1,912 
243 
463 
466 
416 

2,561 

1,808 

67 

771 

4,663 


13,259 


12,482 


13,370 


I  Net  obligations. 

>  Excluding  agricultural  education,  which  Is  carried  under  "Education. 


Note.— Table  composition  follows  congressional  presentation  pattern. 
Table  45. —  U.S.  assistance  programs  as  of  June  30,  1966 


'  Does  not  include  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
;  Prior  to  1961:  $267,000,000. 


Source:  AID. 
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Total 


26.733 

5,077 

6,325 

2,406 

23, 698 

18,923 

15.953 

1,653 

3,218 

21,807 


125,793 


1 

Fiscal 

years 

1946-60 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Total 

Dollar  programs  (millions  ot  dollars):                                       1 
AID  grants 

46.2 
.5 

7.0 
.3 

10.0 
74.5 
47.0 

23.4 

61.4 

5.9 

13.3 

165.0 

2.5 

12.5 

220.1 

6.7 

6.0 

14.3 
4.6 

0 

7.0 

16.6 

13.4 
228.7 

125.8 
749.9 

62.1 

1,180.9 

249.8 

16.3 

446.6 
87.2 

109.2 
63.7 

AID  loans 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans 

Eiimbank  loans 

969.5 
124.2 

188.3 
23.9 

17.1 

18.7 

5.2 

0 
34.1 
22.9 
63.7 

Military  assistance 

42.1 
.9 

44.0 

24.7 

6.8 

10.  0 
1.6 

32.6 

.6 

15.6 

16.6 
4.0 

150.0 
20.8 
25.9 

Peace  Corps           

Food  lor  peace : 

Title  1  (country  uses) 

138.5 

81.5 

Title  II  (authorizations) 

Titlelll 

Title  IV  (sales  agreement) 

18,2 

3,2 



Total 

1,297.1 

303.6 

250,0 

151.1 

398.1 

287.8 

403.8 

3,091.5 

Local  currency  program  (billions  of  cruzeiros  generated  by  titi*  1  sales): 
Grants  

3.4 

5.3 
6.8 

10.6 
24.1 

24.7 
84.2 

10,6 
29.9 

54.6 
154,7 

Loans. 

9.7 

Total 

9.7 

3.4 

12.1 

34.7 

108.9 

40.5 

209.3 

lOB  and  IBRD  loans  to  Brazil,  fiscal  years  1%1^:                1 
IDBi. 

15.4 

25.6 

18.6 

26,6 

82.0 
79.5 

87,5 
49,0 

IBRD' '.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 



Total 

181.8 

459.4 

558.2 

* 

580,5 

-      -       - 
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Tabi.«  47. — State  of  Pernambuco 

[In  Cr»| 

BUDcrr:  h^mkntary  and  basic  ectjcation 

AOBEEMENT 

PurnlUire  and  equipment  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education 

Dept.   of   Elementary    Educa- 
tion      60,000.000 

Normal  School  Dlvlfilon 10.000,000 

Institute  of  Educational 

Research 10. 000, 000 

Training  DlvlBlon 20,000,000 

School  BuUdlngs  Division  '- ._         30,  000,  OOO 

Ck>ntractlng       of       Personnel 

(68)    293,820,000 

Per  Diem  (•chool  oon«tructlon 

inspectors)  97,500,000 

Vehlclee  (24)  150,000,000 

'  The  State  paid  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
building  which  houses  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Space  was  Increased  by  200="-. 


Table  47 — State  of  Pernambuca — Continued 

I  In  Cr$l — Continued 

Construction    and    equipment 

Oonstructlon : 

Clajsarooms    186O1     

Supervisor^'    Center    In    Re 


clfe 


151,  367,000 
73,  780,  000 


EUght    Supervisory    Centers 
in  the  Interior 

Three  Training  Centers 

Wells  and  pumps   (150) 

Equipment: 

Classrooms   (660)    

School   tltchens    (550) 

Training  Centers    (3) 

Supervisory   Centers    (9)  — 
Medical-dental  Unite  ( 10  1  -  - 

Improvement    of    Instruction 

Teaching  materials  for  teacher 

education  courses     


561,680,  000 
276,  290,  000 
450,  000,  000 

476,  563,000 

150,000,  000 

40.  000.  000 

90.  000,  000 

20.  000, 000 


100,000.000 


Table  il.  — State  of  Pernambuco — Continued 
I  In  Cr$l — Continued 

Improvements,  etc. — Con. 

Books  and  other  materials  for 

the   elementary   schools 100.  (XX).  000 

Scholarships:     teacher    train- 
ing   courses    200,000,000 

Literacy     classes     for      10,000 
adolescents: 

TrairUng  of  monitors 10,  000,  IKK) 

Teaching     material 50,  0<J'J.  000 

Payment   of    teachers 150.  COO,  000 


Total 


8,  600,  000,  000 


U3AID      8,000.000,000 

State    (later  the  State  added 

another     Cr«500,000  000 ) . .  -  500,000,000 

Sudene    100.  000,  000 


Towl 


8,  600,  000,  000 


Table  ■i><.-   (  SA  I D  H- .\ K  tiiucatwn  *<ranrh 


Stitei 


AUfOM. 
Bahia... 


Ceira 

Miranhlo. 


MInas  Gams. 
Pariiba 


Parnanibuco — 

Piaui 

Rk)  Granda  Oo  Norta. 


Sargipa. 


Totals. 


New  and  renotited 

clissroomj 


US  icho(af5hip         Amount  spent  (In  thousands  of  cruzeiros) 

gnntees  |  Numbef 

: ot 

I  classfooms 


Com-        (JndflfKJy       trained      Intra.ninj      Retiimed  School 

pleted  eqo'pment 


1 


Teaching       Intormjtion     equipped 
materials  up  to 


Teaching 
pro» 


Books 


204 

276 

137 
108 

4 

2;9 

49 

169 
392 

109 


1.967 


171 

191 
4 

9 
87 

131 
'4 
39 

67 

828 


674 
471 

824 

232 

386 

1,003 

1.705 
'17 
942 

821 


7,775 


1 

7 
9 

1 

6 
3 

7 
2 

1 

3 
41 


2 

6 

6 
3 

3 
5 

12 

3 

11 

4 
55 


148,204  ■ 

297,524 

287,535 
'2,  522 

49. 882 
345.101 

687,231 

82, 290 

279,668 

139,262 

2.389.219 


1 1 . 406 

6.813 
912 

60 
22,670 

4,336 

9,406 


5,552 
61,255 


September 

l%5 
September 

1966. 
Estimated 
August 

1966 
June  1966 
September 

1966. 
.     do 
July  1966 
September 

1966 
March  1%6 


187 

553 

1.000 
73 

4 

223 

506 
168 

810 

171 
3,695 


770 

1,414 

8.40C 
2,001 

10.048 

150 

20,  550 

8,800 

3.133 


materials 
ided 


Setsot 
teaching 
materials 


592 

220 

764 
182 

326 

800 

530 

638 

1.965 

454 


55,266 


6,471 


Sourcas  o»  information    Education  Branch  Progress  Report  Charts,  Basic  Agreements.  States  Accomplishment  Reports,  Stales  Balance  Sheets. 

Table  A'J—HEMDOC  payroll 


Section 


Haadquartars 

Placamont  cantar 

Community  aducation 

Fiald  group  No.  2 

Field  group  No.  3 

Field  group  No.  4 

Scientific  studies 

Public  relations 

Training  center  Ho.  I 
Training  canter  No.  2 

ToUl 


Number  ol 
employees 


Payroll 
(cruzeiros) 


2,275,064 
1,165.000 
2,  640.  000 
2.160.000 
2.362,000 
2.282.000 
2.067.000 
2.232.000 
2,053,840 
2,345,120 


Approximate 
dollar  equals' 


1,025 

524 
1,188 

972 
1.063 
1.030 

937 
1.016 

924 
1,055 


91 


21,582,024 


9,712 


Position 


Typists 

Engineer  and  architect  . 

Sociologists,  psychologists,  home  economists,  educators 

Social  worHers 

Writers,  translators 

StatistKians.   

Servanb 

Vahicia  drivers 


Approximate  dollar 
equals 


152.000 
344. 000 
300.000 
300. 000  400. 000 
300,000 
158,000 
80,000 
120.000 


'  Does  not  add. 
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Table  50.— Statement  of  expenditures,  Oct.  1,  1964,  through  Jan.  SI,  1966 

(In  cruzeiros) 

Headquarters 

Placement 
center 

Community 
education 
department 

Research 
department 

Field  group 
No.  1 

Field  group 
No.  2 

1 

Field  group 

j          No.  3 

Field  group 

'          No.  4 

Operating  expenses: 

Salaries 

83,415,636 
763, 450 

17,265,180 

28,663,848 

825,000 

28,221,822 

32, 252, 208 

27,354.335 

Accounting  and  management  consulting  services 

17,178,031 

Stationery,  printing,  orfice  supplies,  and  expenses..  . 

7,832,455 
469,529 

1,233,000 
894,300 

111,918 

1,052,497 

148,677' 

75,158 

Repairs  and  improvements _. 

Convention  expenses 

Vehicle  licenses  and  insurance  .     . 

Benchmark  study: 

Cost  ol  questionnaires 

1,065,680 

3,238,500 

12,617,450 

j 

Salaries  ot  interviewers.   .   . 

L_._ 

IBM  do  Brazil  (data  processing) 

666,666 joo'ooo" 

Rental  expense 

Cost  of  materials  and  equipment  for  self-help  projects    -.. 

7  878  68? 

B  cia  irm 

Supplies  and  expenses 

Teaching  materials.   _ 

: 

Transportation  expenses..   

i 

Janitorial  services 

tight  and  power 

Student  lunches 

Total,  operating  expenses 

94,608,370 

17,377,098 

29,716,345 

17,746,630 

29,110,037 

40.841.277 

36,115,818 

17,253,189 

Other  expenditures: 

Cost  of  vehicles _ 

5,215,900 
20,962,470 

3,738,990 

8, 320,  000 
60, 380 

1 

Cost  of  equipment 

189,423 

386.780  1        3.243,800  j 

16,400 

Total,  other  expenditures 

26,178,370 

3,738,990 

189,423 

8,  380, 380 

16,400 

Grand  total 

120, 786, 740 

21,116,088 

29,905,768 

41.228,057 

39,359,618 

17,269,589 

■"•""■"'   1 

Scientific  studies 
department 

Public  relations            Training  center 
department         1              No.  1 

Training  center               Grand  total 
No.  2 

Operating  expenses: 

Salaries 

1,617,000 

8,281,810 

15,960,962 

Accounting  and  management  consulting  services.. 

763, 450 

10,828.895 

18.961,849 

1,233,000 

894,  300 

1,065,680 

3,  238,  500 
12,617,450 

8,981,000 
16,492,088 

2,637,882 
382,713 

ooc    Tin 

Stationery,  printing,  office  supplies  anif  expenses 

910,188 

Repairs  and  improvements 

2,754,600 

15,737,720" 

Convention  expenses 

Vehicle  licenses  and  insurance 

Benchmark  study: 

Cost  of  questionnaires 

Salaries  of  interviewers 

1 

IBM  do  Brazil  (data  processing) 

1 

Rental  expense.. 

7,091,000 

990,000 

Cost  ol  materials  and  equipment  for  sell-lielp  projects 

Supplies  and  expenses... 

Teaching  materials 

...'                  1,646.960 

....'                       382.713 

990,922 

Transportation  expenses 

250.310 
21,000 

7S   (\(\(\ 

Janitorial  services 

32.000                             53,000 
550.900                            550,900 

Light  and  power . 

:.;:;.:::::;;::   ::  

Student  lunches 

90,000 

Total,  operating  expenses. 

1,617,000 

Other  expenditures: 

Cost  of  vehicles 

' 

17.274,890 
74.140,615 

Cost  of  equipment. 

1 

i 

31,697,360  ,                 17.584,002 

I 

Total,  other  expenditures 

1 

31  697  360                     17  t,!u  rvi5 

1 

,         V-T,         U*.                                                                  Jl,    Ti^,    ./UJ 

Grand  total . . 

1,617,000 

9  191  998                    '^a  SQ<  om; 

cri    107  Qcn                         AAQ   7tiA    icn 

Table  51. — Status  of  Contap  cruzeiro  funds 
released  for  IRI  in  1966 


SENATOR  ELLENDER  DELIVERS  AD- 
DRESS TO  GRADUATING  CLASS 
AT  LOUISIANA  POLYTECHNIC  IN- 
STITUTE, RUSTON,  LA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


May  29  of  this  year  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender  delivered  the  commencement 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Lou- 
isiana Polytechnic  Institute  in  Ruston, 
La. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  to  hear  Senator  Ellender's 
remarks  and  to  see  my  own  daughter 
graduate  magna  cum  laude  from  the 
school  of  education.  Both  experiences 
were  very  rewarding  to  me. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  or 
Louisiana  Tech  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  engineering 
schools  in  the  South.  I  think  it  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  in  his  commence- 
ment address  Senator  Ellender  chose  to 
lay  stress  on  the  need  for  developing  the 
total  human  being.  In  our  complex  mod- 
ern society,  the  processes  of  self-devel- 
opment and  self-discovery  which  all  of 
our  yoimg  people  must  face  hold  new 
importance  for  the  individual  citi2«n  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Ellender's  address,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  1967  graduating 
class  of  Louisiana  Pol37technic  Institute: 

Address  of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 

President  Taylor,  members  of  the  faculty, 
seniors  of  the  graduating  class,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  I  am  honored  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address  to  the  1967  graduat- 
ing class  at  Louisiana  Tech,  and  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  members 
of  the  faculty  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

It  has  been  fifty-four  years  since  I  was 
awarded  my  law  degree  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. I  can  clearly  and  vividly  recall  the  day 
of  my  own  graduation,  particularly  that 
moment  when  I  was  handed  my  diploma.  I 
felt  that  I  held  the  world  In  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  I  was 
neither  Atlas  nor  Titan.  As  time  went  on,  I 
learned  that  I  was  not  as  smart  as  I  thought 
I  was,  and  I  found  myself  merely  another 
pebble  on  the  beach. 

Quite  frankly,  I  did  not  really  appreciate 
any   advice    which   was   then   given   to   me. 
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After  several  years  of  sitting  on  hard  claM- 
room  chairs  and  benches,  trying  to  absorb 
and  aaalmlUte  the  knowledge  I  had  sought. 
I  felt  I  had  had  about  all  the  advice  and 
inatrucUon  I  needed  I  had  attained  that 
point  In  my  life  which  every  normal  young 
man  or  woman  reaches,  where  I  thought  I 
was  prepared  to  strike  out  on  my  own  and 
do  the  things  I  desired  to  do 

Youth  is  always  impatient  with  life  and 
society,  and  I  think  rightly  so  although  it 
seems  to  me  that  young  pe<-p:e  now  have  .i 
better  and  more  expanded  opportunity  to 
learn.  It  Is  the  natural  order  of  things  for 
each  new  generation  to  challence  'he  older 
and  to  find  Its  position  In  \:le  Tfxlay  world 
affairs  are  far  different  than  they  were  when 
I  was  a  young  man.  and  doubtless  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  apply  a  different  v.irtlstlck  for  our 
present  day  graduates 

In  1913.  the  year  I  graduated,  the  world 
was  a  rather  peaceful  place  The  United 
States  prospered  in  the  .^plendor  of  Isola- 
tion. Politics  WIS  considered  beyond  the 
grasp  and  understanding  of  American  women 
and  they  were  accordingly  not  permitted 
to  vote.  We  had  few  international  commit- 
ments and  no  foreign  alliances  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  S-.ites  was  only  the  polit- 
ic il  he.id  of  state  He  w.ts  ;i  it  the  industrial 
manager  of  a  vast  economic  and  political 
empire  that  he  is  today  Congress  had  little 
to  do  except  to  raise  and  appropriate  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  revenues  neces- 
sary to  operate  our  verv  moderate  Federal 
system.  Today  our  Federal  system,  like  a 
giant  octopus,  hiis  its  tentacles  In  all  phases 
of  our  ever  .day  life 

In  Internatlonil  affairs,  the  Au'-tro-Htin- 
garlan  empire  was  still  intact  International! 
conflicts  were  largely  the  a.Tronts  of  one 
royal  family  to  another  Queen  Victoria's 
grandchildren  dominated  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope and  dealt  with  the  p>eople8  and  the 
countries  of  the  world  as  family  enterprises. 
Except  for  the  Wester:;  Hemisphere  and 
Japan  the  roval  coiLslns  domlniited  the 
earth  from  the  Urals  to  the  South  China 
Sea. 

The  German  Kaiser.  In  attempting  to  forge 
an  alliance  with  Britain,  had  declared  that 
"not  a  mouse  could  stir  in  Europe  without 
our  approval."  He  might  Just  as  well  have 
Included  the  world  Africa  and  .\sla  were 
sleeping  giants  and  considered  the  peaceful 
outpoats  of  European  colonial  empires  The 
"whit*  man's  burden  ",  If  not  enormous,  was 
certainly  vast  and  not  too  Impressive 

The  Industrial  revolutl-m  had  not  vet 
reached  that  point  of  development  where 
man  threatened  his  own  continued  existence. 
The  socialistic  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels 
were  still  Just  a  polltlcil  p.nd  economic 
philosophy,  mostly  of  Inte'est  to  ;ntei;e<-- 
tuals  and  a  few  revolution  mee  No  o'.ie  .'.eri- 
ously  thought  that  such  a  philosophy  would 
ever  take  root  in  a  world  basking  In  peace. 
However  within  five  years  after  1913  Russii. 
the  largest  country  In  the  world  was  to  be 
subjected  to  the  torturei  of  \t%  application. 
with  private  enterprise  abandoned  freedom 
of  action  and  'houeht  cast  to  the  winds. 
and  all  Us  mlUlonj  of  citizens  bei-oming 
subjects  of   the   State. 

Te«.  1913  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  perlixl 
the  last  year  that  the  world  was  to  enjoy  sta- 
bility In  an  ordered  society  where  Judec- 
Chrlstlan  culture  ^fna  preeminent  and  un- 
challenged In  that  year.  Henry  Pord  bet^an 
his  assembly  line  production  method  which 
was  to  make  available  low-cost,  mass-pro- 
duced goods  to  a  nation  destined  to  become 
the  unchallenged  indtistrlal  giant  of  the 
earth. 

The  advances  In  the  natural  sciences  sltice 
my  birth  In  ".890  to  the  prejsent  have  been 
truly  astounding  ind  sometimes  beyond  be- 
lief. Few  of  the  m.ichlnes  and  facilities  we 
enjoy  today  existed  prior  to  that  time  Th^-e 
that  did  exist  were  crtide  and  largely  In  the 
experimental  stage  In  my  youth,  I  can  well 
recall  seeing  '-he  Edison  phonograph— what 


a  marvel,  I  thought!— the  telephone,  which 
made  me  wonder  how  the  voice  could  be 
carried  through  a  wire — the  motion  picture— 
the  automobile  (I  paid  $150  to  ride  ten 
blocks  in  one  of  the  early  cars i— vacuum 
cleaners  and  washing  machines,  which  were 
a  ranty  in  mv  youth 

The  list  of  Inventions  Is  almost  Inexhaust- 
ible The  first  radio-  how  thrilling  It  was  lir 
us  in  those  days  to  sit  by  a  radio  receiver 
and  mar-.ei  that  such  a  complex  instrument 
could  Utenllv  grab  sound  out  of  the  air  and 
reproduce  It  for  our  enjoyment  Little  did  we 
know  or  even  anticipate  that  one  day  the 
transistor  radio,  blaring  lnce«santly  "Wln- 
chester  Cathedral."  -TwLst  and  Shout."  "Baby 
l>et  vour  Hair  Hang  D<:iwn'  et  cetera,  would 
fvlmoet  drive  some  of  us  over  the  brink 

I  know  It  must  seem  "old  hit"  for  your 
generation,  which  was  born  after  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  age,  for  me  uj  re<-ount  these 
past  and  elementary  technological  advances 
B'lt  I  men'-lon  them  with  one  thought  In 
nimd  and  that  Is  to  suggeet  to  you  that  com- 
pared with  the  past  and  with  what  exists 
tod.^v,  you  haven  t  seen  anythlng«*tt  The 
knowledge  explosion,  as  It  Is  cailed,  highly 
accelerated  by  the  InvenUon  of  computers, 
w\n  soon  make  our  present  technological  ad- 
vances seem  primitive 

Just  as  my  life  has  been  enriched  since 
birth  by  the  technologicil  advances  I  have 
mentioned  so  will  your  Uve.s  be  stimulated 
and  activated  in  the  near  future  by  the  use 
of  such  things  .as  the  la.ser  beam  In  surgery. 
medicine  and  even  warfare,  by  interplanetary 
travel,  and  by  the  use  of  artificial  human 
organs  such  as  the  heart  and  kidneys 

Our  scientists  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
coxerlng  the  origin  of  life  itself  and  the 
probable  ability  to  artlflclally  create  life. 
Government  and  private  Industry  are  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  yearly  on  scientlflc 
research,  both  pure  and  applied  The  op- 
portunities  and   challenges   for   you   will   be 


Life  m  the  adult  world  sometimes  seems  to 
place  a  premium  on  dishonesty,  either  mate- 
rial or  intellectual,  but  remember,  the  piper 
must  be  paid  There  Is  no  happiness  or  ful- 
fillment In  either  material  or  intellectual  dis- 
honesty, 

I  hope  that  the  pirtlcular  interest*  'Ahlch 
you  will  acquire  later  will  not  shut  out  the 
national  Interest  and  your  concern  lor  higher 
values  that  you  now  have. 

As  you  grow  older,  much  of  your  time 
will  be  consumed  in  worrying  about  mort- 
gage payments,  vour  Job,  your  social  clubs 
and  so  forth.  Try  to  hold  on  to  that  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  for  Idealism  and  truth  Keep 
an  open  mind 

Although  I  indicated  to  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  talk  that  I  was  not  going  to  give 
you  a  lot  of  gratuitous  advice,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  some  approaches  to  life  which  I 
think  would  be  helpful  to  you  These  sug- 
gestions are  not  original  with  me  They  have 
been  around  in  one  form  or  another  for 
several  thousand  years  But  beci.'.i.'-e  I  have 
been  able  to  apply  them  to  my  own  life,  I 
believe  these  principles  are  the  most  valu- 
able things  I  can  contribute  to  you  today 

Every  young  person  is  fare<l  with  the  enor- 
ni.ius  ta.sk  of  finding  himself  and  his  place 
In  life  I  know  this  is  a  more  diftirult  task 
today  than  U  was  in  1913  when  life  was 
simpler 

This  problem  of  knowing  your.self,  finding 
out  about  vourself  and  getting  direction  in 
life  has  been  called  a  variety  of  things  It  Is 
currently  known  as  the  "Identity  problem" 
I  recently  read  an  article  In  which  the  late 
Ho-iry  Luce,  publisher  of  Time  and  Life 
magazines,  was  asked  If  he  btUeved  that 
there  -.vas  such  a  thing  as  the  identi'y  prob- 
lem He  Slid  he  did  not  think  so--that  he 
always  knew  who  he  was  He  said  that  he 
sometimes  had  different  opinions  of  him- 
self but  that  he  was  always  sure  who  he  wm 
Personally,  I  believe  that  this  does  not  apply 


a  thousand   times 


ereater  than  those  which  to  everyone.  When  a  young  person  is  freed 
I  encountered  upon  my  graduation  In  lau 
Your  generation  is  the  legatee  of  all  this 
change  You  have  prohted  by  the  inventions 
and  labor-saving  devices,  you  have  had  the 
finest    diet   that    agricultural    research    and 

abundance  could  produce    Most  of  you  have  .    ^,m„,,,,    t„rf„ 

been    spared    the    drudgery    of    helping    the      development    Is    much    more    difficult    today 
family  make  ends  meet  for  our  young  people  than  it  was  when  I  wa^ 


from  fiitnllv  and  srh<x)l  regimen.  It  is  dlfflcull 
for  him  to  Identify  himself  and  to  know 
exactly  how  he  nts  into  the  world.  Every 
young  person  must  ciriclop  his  own  identity 
to  achieve  Inner  peace  and  self-reliance, 
I   think   It   IS  self-evident   that   this  Inner 


For  you.  childhood  and  adolescence  shoiUd 
have  been  a  time  of  total  Joy  and  content- 
ment although  I  suspect  that  It  was  not  that 
serene  for  most  of  you  because  you  also 
inherited  all  ihe  stresses  and  strains  that 
are  the  handmaidens  of  a  highly  mobile.  In- 
dustrial society 

While  a  primitive  radio  might  thrill  the 
senses  of  my  generatu  n.  yours  requires  much 
more.  Half  of  our  population  Is  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  have  almost  a 
hundred  million  young  people  under  tA-enty- 
five  in  this  country.  Of  those,  nearly  for'y 
percent  go  to  college  We  are  a  young  nation 
and   truly   a   nation   of   the   young 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  I 
am  proud  that  your  generation  will  Inheiit 
this  wonderful  countrv  of  ours  Never  bef'.re 
in  the  history  ot  the  world  have  the  young 
been  so  well  prepared  for  the  tasks  ahead 
While  you  have  not  suffered  for  material 
comforts    as    my    generatu.a    did.    you    have 


a  youngster. 

The  very  changes  in  technology  and  In 
our  environment  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  largely  responsible  for  this 
When  I  was  a  child,  and  when  your  fathers 
were  children,  the  youngsters  in  a  family 
were  required  to  become  useful  long  before 
rt-achini;  the  .^tie  f  niajc_r!ty.  For  many  of 
tis.  it  was  necessary  to  develop  full-fledged 
trades  or  at  least  valuable  and  useful  skills 
before  leaving  the  home  and  striking  out  en 
our  own    Today  that  is  rarely  the  case 

I  think  that  the  progress  m  technolo^ 
has  changed  the  picture  In  another  Impor- 
tant way  as  well  It  has  caused  our  nation 
In  many  respects  to  age  too  quickly  Many 
people  seem  to  feel,  although  they  would 
likelv  refuse  to  admit  it.  that  our  nation 
has  become  middle-aged— that  we  can  afford 
to  sit  back  and  rest  upon  our  laurels. 

M.my  '.f  nur  v  .u.ig  p-,,p;e  .seem  t  i  reflect 
a   leelln^r   that    \v<'   have   time  en   our  hand- 


P'<denced    a    greater    understanding    of    the  that   the  Amer.can   frontier   has  been  c.oseo 

moral   values  of   Western   civilization  and  the  frontiers  that  have  opened  in  spa.e 

You    are    more    deeply    committed    to    the  and  science  can   oe  exp'ored  only   by  a  ve.. 

fundamental    principles    of    decency,    toler-  few.  while  the  reet   of   us  are  f;'r«d  ^"  *" 

Ince  and  respect  for  vour  fellow  man  than  bark  and  watch  the  action.  Technology  ha^ 

any   previous  generation  of  Americans    Be-  given  us  more  time  that  Is  free  of  economic 

~a use  your  body  and  spirit  were  not  chained  reqiilrements,   but    It   har   not    told   us  v.^i- 

down  by  the  problem  of  existence,   the  hu-  to  do  with  It    K  w;  are  not   forced  to  Iw- 

minUt    qualities    grew    and    developed    far  to  our  full  capacty  when  we  are  young,  •■ 


ca 

d 

m  inlst    qualities    grew 

more    than    earlier    generations     The    Peace 

Corps  Is  Just  one  example  of  our  young  peo- 

plr-  showing  that  they  care  about  others. 

I  hope  that  when  you  leave  this  college 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  your  en- 
lightenment you  wUl  not  lose  your  sense  of 
decency,  of  tolerance  and  of  understanding 


means  knowledge  must  be  searched  for  a'^J' 
disco. ercd  when  we  grow  older  Any  searcb 
la  much  more  diff'i.ult  when  we  are  not  in- 
structed where  to  icv^k,  or  for  that  matter 
what  to  look  for  It  means,  of  coun  e  thi'- 
the  search  becomes  that  much  more  impor- 
tant. 
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Once  the  process  of  self -discovery  Is  com- 
plete, the  young  person  Is  then  prepared  to 
challenge  the  Ideas,  forces  and  institutions 
with  which  he  must  live.  Our  Institutions 
and  Indeed  our  country  are  a  mirror  and 
projection  of  otirselves. 

This  is  what  Plato  In  The  Republic  re- 
ferred to  when  he  suggested  that  the  state 
was  man  written  large.  Our  country  reflects 
in  a  national  way  our  collective  Individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Where  our  coun- 
try has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  promise,  we 
have  also  failed  Individually.  Our  national 
success  Is  a  recognition  and  reflection  of  our 
personal  success.  Plato  observed  that  human 
wisdom  consisted  of  knowing  what  to  do 
with  one's  ignorance.  In  subscribing  to  that 
thought,  I  would  also  suggest  that  It  con- 
slits  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  one's  self. 
The  American  nation  Inherited  the  finest 
InsUtutlons  of  ancient  clvUlzaUons.  To  that 
we  have  added  universal  freedom  and  tech- 
nological wonders.  The  most  pressing  prob- 
lem your  generation  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  Is  the  rediscovery  of  human  values. 
Yuu  cannot  perfect  man  but  you  can  Improve 
him.  The  tasks  facing  the  social  scientists 
are  suggerlng,  and  they  are  so  far  behind  the 
natural  scientists  that  one  wonders  If  they 
can  ever  catch  up. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  we  employ  such 
words  as  genocide,  megaton,  ICBM.  overkill, 
psychodellcs.  mass  killers,  et  cetera,  we  know 
that  we  have  put  the  awesome  forces  of  the 
twentieth  century  Into  the  hands  of  spiritual 
Neanderthals. 

In  retrospect,  life  In  1913  appears  to  have 
been  slow.  It  did  not  seem  slow  to  my  gen- 
eration, but  our  goals  were  well  deflned.  To- 
day, life  has  become  a  maddening  rush  to- 
ward ill-defined  goals.  We  are  in  danger  of 
submerging  the  human  spirit  and  personality 
In  a  materialistic  maelstrom.  Human  values 
seem  to  diminish  dally.  We  are  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  our  being.  We  must  begin 
to  apply  some  of  our  skill  and  resources  to- 
ward the  development  of  man  himself.  What 
good  does  It  do  to  make  a  man's  body 
healthier  and  prolong  his  life  If  we  must  in 
turn  fill  the  Jails  and  mental  Institutions  to 
overflowing  with  these  so-called  "healthy" 
people? 

Your  generation  has  shown  a  willingness 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  situation.  What 
has  been  called  the  "balance  of  terror"  must 
be  replaced  by  a  balanced  man  acting  In  a 
balanced  society,  who,  when  acting  collec- 
tively, will  lift  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
the  nobler  Ideals  of  decency,  tolerance  and 
respect  for  human  values.  I  am  sure  you  will 
contribute  much  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  such  a  balanced  society. 

To  assist  you  In  doing  your  part.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  learn  and  bear  In  mind  the 
words  of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  written  over  forty 
years  ago: 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 
To    love    his    fellow    man    sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  In  God  and  heaven  securely." 

Thank  you. 
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William  Robert  Bullock,  Spearsvllle. 

Oscar  David  Carter,  Lisbon. 

David  Lamar  Deal,  Ruston,  cum  laude. 

Paula  Claire  Hall,  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  cum 
laude. 

James  Richard  Hatch,  Ruston. 

Robert  E.  Holladay  IV,  Ruston. 

Hall  Renfro  Howard,  Zachary,  ctun  laude. 

Robert  Terrell  Maranto,  Shreveport. 

Howard  Klrkland  Meador,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 

Donald  Gay  Patterson,  Leesvllle. 

Earl  Clifton  Shelby,  11,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Anthony  John  Tolln,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mark  Thomas  Torgrlmson,  Natchitoches. 

Frederick  Thomas  Werner,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 

Phyllis  Suzanne  Wlggers,  Dubach,  summa 
cum  laude. 

Bachelor  of  science  in  medical  technology 
Kay  Kathleen  Barnes,  Calhoun. 
Sondra  Faye  Pulmer,  Homer. 
Patricia  Louise  Taylor,  Ruston. 


Bachelor  of  science  in  physics 
Michael  Brent  Evans,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 
Wlnfleld   Earl  Little,   Jr.,   Stonewall. 
Prank  Thomas  Mercer  II,  Glenmora,  cum 
laude 

Glen  Raymond  Swann  III,  Choudrant. 
Huey  Benten  Treadwell,  Jr„  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Master  of  arts 

English 
Loy  Heard  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ruston. 

History 
Dino  Anthony  Albertl,  Jonesboro. 
Charles  Cumston  Chadbourn  III,  Ruston. 

Music 
Elizabeth  Burkhalter  Howard.  Ruston. 
Master  of  science 
Mathematics 
Francis  Dlllard  Hanna,  Shreveport. 
Ruth  Huffman  Hanna,  Dubach. 
John  Philip  Kothe,  Belle  Chasse. 

Physics  , 

Michael  E.  Tuohey,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Zoology 
Gary  Truett  Bazer,  Carthage,  Tex. 
Wayne  Frederick  Brown  II,  Shreveport. 
Kenneth  Edwin  Grtswold.  Jr.,  Ruston. 

SCHOOL    or   BTTSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of  arts  in  economics 
Robert  Edwin  GUlan,  Shreveport. 
David  Gordon  Hague,  Shreveport. 
Michael  Emmett  Hill,  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  mag- 
na cum  laude. 

Bachelor  of  science  in  business 
administration 
Randell  Earl  Alexander,  Jonesboro. 
George  Ronald  Bagley,  Jr.,  St.  Joseph. 
Harry  Thomas  Bain  III,  Pioneer,  cum  laude. 
John  Lewis  Baxter,  Jr.,  Boesler  City. 
Sydney  Kenton  Boone,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Robert  Perrault  Bracken,  Ruston. 
Douglas  M.  Bragan,  Baltimore,  Md.,  summa 
cum  laude. 

WUUam  Harold  Bray,  Boesler  Olty. 
William  Michael  Brown,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 
John  Patterson  Burnham,  Franklin. 
Henry  R.  Cassity,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Charles  Wesley  Gaston,  Lake  Charles. 
Milton  Harrell  Chandler,  Ruston. 
Bobby  Kelley  Copeland.Bernlce,  cum  laude. 
Roger  Coughran,  Start. 
James  Roy  Craig,  Bossier  City. 
Joseph  Hoy  Duhon,  Jr.,  Lake  Charles. 
Ted  Wayne  Parrar,  Lillle. 
Charles  Leslie  Fowler,  Jr.,  Alexandria. 
George  James  Fuller,  Dubach. 
Thomas  Ray  Furnish,  Covington,  Ky. 
Rosa  Lee  Futch,  Spearsvllle,  cum  laude. 
David  Harper  Goebel,  Jr.,  Munsfleld. 
John  Edward  Golmon,  New  Orleans. 
Albert  David  Gray,  Jr.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Jerry  Wayne  Gray,  Mliden,  cum  laude. 
Joseph  John  Gray,  Jr.,  Ruston. 
Thomas  Larry  Green,  Dubach. 
Marlon  Philip  Guthrie  III,  Monroe,  summa 
cum  laude. 

Danny  Preston  Hagler.  Jonesboro. 
Joseph  Bradley  Haiford.  Vivian. 
Joel  Thomas  Haston,  Shreveport, 
Margie  Louise  Hays,  Ruston. 
Melba   Dale   Headrlck,   Longstreet,   magna 
cum  laude. 

Jeanine    Diane    Maxey    Heard,    Wlnnfield, 
magna  cum  laude. 

William  Pryor  Helneman,  Shreveport, 
Jack  Craig  Henderson,  RayvUle. 
Mark  Holland,  Shreveport. 
Harry  Holloway,  FarmervlUe. 
Joseph  Felix  Hood.  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Francis  Eugene  Kllpping,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 
James  Andrew  McPherson,  Jr.,  Mlnden 
John  David  Martin,  Ruston,  cum  laude. 
Alfred  Vaughn  Melson,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
James  Gaston  Moore,  Ruston. 
Richard  Lee  Morrison.  Shreveport. 
John  Lynwood  Nelson.  Shreveport, 
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Carl  WUUam  P&mpe.  Olney.  111. 
KerT7  McKlnney  Peterson.  Wlnnfleld. 
Peter  Junes  Polanek.  Ramsey.  N.J. 
Thomas  Lane  Post,  SpearsvlUe. 
Larry  Newblock  Rabb.  Ruston. 
Max  Leroy  Riley.  Jr..  Monroe 
Prank  Mitchell  Roberta,  n.  DeRldder. 
aiynn  David  Roberts.  Oak  Grove. 
John  Carter  Slaughter.  Alexandria. 
Donn  Melton  Tarter.  Dry  Prong. 
James  Edward  Tatum.  West  Monroe. 
Walter  Thatcher.  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Joe  Floyd  Thomas.  Wlnnsboro 
Edgar  Allen  Tuten.  Ruston. 
I>an  Millard  Volentlne.  Athens. 
John  Melcer  Wahl.  Shreveport 
Jon  Richard  Walden,  Shreveport. 
Bobby  Ralph  Watts,  Bonlta. 
Billy  Denton  Welborn.  Oak  Orove. 
Johnny  Merrill  Wise,  Augusta.  Oa. 
John  David  Wooldrldge.  Wlnnsboro. 
Margaret    Ann    Wright,    SprlnghUl,    cum 
laude. 

Matter  of  business  administration 
Samuel  Toung  Brooks,  New  Orleans. 
Idlcbael  William  Calahan.  Ruston. 
Jack  Allen  Corkran,  Ruston 
Norman  Clyde  Co«.  Shreveport 
Kenneth  liack  Orlffln,  Altanta,  Tex. 
Robert  Oebum  Koontz,  Monroe. 
Oerald  Lynn  Odom,  Farmervllle. 
Ronald  Jeffery  Ponder,  Magnolia,  Ark. 

Bachelor  of  arts  in  education 
Sandra  Louise  McCall  Alley.  Bossier  City. 
Mary  Kathleen  Anthony.  Mlra. 
Helen  Kllzabeth  Ashby.  Downsvllle. 
Janet  Bailey,  Bastrop. 

J\ine  Senac  Barkemeyer.  Shreveport. 
Linda   Shields    Haselden    Bracken,    magna 
cum  laude.  Jackson,  Pla. 

WUUe  Annette  Brown.  Rayvllle. 

Zella  Faye  Brown.  Calhoun 

Olenda  Dale  Burt,  CuUen.  cum  laude. 

Jeune  Tresaler  Pipes  Cocke.  Baton  Rouge 

Mary  Catherine  Coffey.   Olbsland,  magna 
cum  laude. 

Judy  Carol  Collins.  Hodge. 

Carolyn  Sue  Swartz  Cowan.  Bastrop 

Nina  Orlena  Dennis.  Bojssler  City. 

Richard  James  DuVall.  St  Louis.  Mo. 

Linda  Darlene  Falrley,  Shreveport. 

Linda  Kay  Ferguson.  Alexandria. 

Carol  Bolen  Fowler.  Alexandria,  cum  laude. 

Delia  Bryan  Frazler,Aflnden. 

Idary  Mecom  OUchrlst,  Richardson,  Tex. 

Mary  Kay  OUlan.  Shreveport. 

Alice  Jane  Oowan.  Wlnnsboro. 

Sharon  Margaret  Oraves,  Wlnnsboro. 

Carol  Ruth  Cook  Hall.  B  Dorado,  Ark. 

Bonnie  Juanlce  Harris.  Feniday. 

Linda  Kay  Harrison.  Lake  Charles. 

Susan  Jan  Hartsfleld.  Bossier  City. 

Mary  Lynn  Odum  Haygood.  Shreveport. 

Vickl  Lynn  Heame,  Chatham,  magna  cum 
laude. 

Carol  Ann  Pegues  Helneman.  Shreveport. 

Kathleen  Louise  Hlggs.  Ruston.  summa 
cum  laude. 

Beatrice  Crof  ton  Hood,  Shreveport. 

Drlaklll  Belcher  Horton.  Jr  .  Bossier  City. 

Sharon  Elizabeth  Teague  Jarrell.  Bossier 
City. 

Ruth  Cummlngs  Johnson,  Cotton  Valley. 

Mary  Ann  Kelly.  Ruston.  summa  c\im 
laude. 

Martha  Jill  Lestage.  Coushatta 

SCHOOL    or    BBfCAnON 

Linda  Culp  Lester.  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Rickey  Janet  McKaskle,  Jonesboro. 

Kathleen  Louis  McLendon,  New  Orleans. 

Amy  Susan  Mays,  Wlnnsboro,  magna  cum 
laude. 

Linda  Elizabeth  Merrltt,  Bossier  City. 

Katby  Walker  Miles.  Dodson 

Sandra  Ann  Mitchell.  Shreveport 

Mary  Margaret  Evans  Moore.  Mlnden.  cum 
laude. 

Robert  Winston  Mottet.  Shreveport. 

Nancy  Greenwood  Nolan.  Lake  Charles. 


Mildred  Keller  Phillips.  Richardson.  Tex. 
Cynthia  Anne  Pickering.  Shreveport. 
Jane  Ellen  Pickering,  Shreveport. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Purcell.  Montgomery,  Ala. 
James  Thomas  Rogers  Jr..  Dubach. 
Bobble  Holloway  Smith.  Shreveport. 
Evva  Blaln  Smith.  Lake  Charles. 
Rubye  Ellen  Smith.  Batun  Rouge. 
Janet  Qayle  Sturdlvant.  Tallulah. 
Rebecca  Lynn  Swain.  PinevUle. 
Candace  Alexandra  Tarver.  Wlnnfleld. 
Carla  Anne  Taylor.  Downsvllle. 
Barbara  JeAn  Tryon.  Farmervllle. 
Carol     Jean     Waggonner.     Plain     Dealing, 
magna  cum  laude. 

Marllee  Davis  Walther.  Shreveport. 
Nancy  Charlotte  Wat*on,   El   Dorado,  Ark 
Mary  Ann  West.  SprlnghUl 
Carolyn  Woodall.  Shreveport 

Bachelor  of  science  in  education 
Murlene  G.  Adkins,  Bossier  City. 
William  Leon  Barmore,   Ruston. 
William  George  Bond,  Jonesboro. 
Sandra  Ann  MacCleary   Boyd.  Shreveport. 
Oerene  Kay  Burns.  El  Dorado.  Ark. 
Cynthia  Rose  Cook,  Oakdale 
Edgar  Crtpps  HI,  Bentley. 
Thomas  Reginald  Day,  Homer. 
Bemle  O  Elklns.  Sarepta 
Marlon  Kay  ESiloe.  Mansfield,  cum  laude. 
Ronald  Melton  Fitzgerald.  Bernlce. 
Janet     Clarke     Glenn.     Sterltngton,     cum 
laude. 

Myra  Murphy  Graves.  Colfax. 
Richard  David  Huckabay,  Bossier  City. 
Ann     Marie     Vallery     Huddleaton.     Plain 
Dealing. 

Frances  Kay  Jones,  Monroe. 
Marianne      McParland,      Mansfield,      cum 
laude. 

Billy  Don  Maples.  Biissler  City 
Linda  Pennington  Payne,  SprlnghlU. 
Sandra  Lee  Rabb.  Alexandria. 
Melva  Joy   Roberts.   Tioga 

Master   of  arts   in   education 

Administration 

Lonnle  Milton  Simpson.  Cotton  Valley. 

Counseling 
Robert  Rees  Istre.  Sulphur. 

Elementary  Education 
Gloria  Faye  Brewer.  Dodson. 
Evelyn  Grice  Dalley.  Mlnden. 
Margaret  Clark  Daulfcon.  Sarepta. 
Marcelle    Reynolds    GuUedge,    El    Dorado, 
Ark. 

English  Education 

Hilda   Anne   Taylor.  Ruston. 

Master    of   science    m    education 
Biology  Education 
David  M.  Gray,  Jr.,  MoreauvUle. 

Business  Education 
Pauline  Devereaux  Blakely.  Grambllng. 

Health  and  Physical   Education 
Garland  D.  Gregory,  Columbia. 
Sam  Alvln  Harper,  Jr.,  Mlnden. 

SCHOOL    op    ENGINCEBING 

Bachelor  of  science  in  chemical  engineering 

David  Carroll  Andrews.  El  Dorado,  Ark. 
cum  laude 

Bennle  Pat  Baston.  El  Dorado.  Ark. 

Barbara  Jane  Boddle.  San  Antonio.  Tex 
magna  cum  laude 

WUlard  Travis  Braswell,  Homer. 

Carl  Arthur  Brown.  Shreveport. 

William  Luther  Brown.  Sarepta. 

Wayne  Byrne  Hawkins.  Bossier  City. 

Sylvester  Hedges  Jr  .  Shreveport 

Rot>ert  .Alexander  Holleman.  Slmsboro. 

Henry  Harvey  Luttrell.  Buckeye 

William  Reese  Furlfoy..  Shreveport. 

John  Ford  Smith  Jr  .  AugU-sta.  .^rk. 

John  Walter  Smith  Jr  .  Shreveport. 

John  Frederick  Turner.  New  Orleans. 

David  Kenneth  Watson.  Mansfield. 

Garl.ind  S  Williamson.  Homer. 


Bachelor  of  science  in  civil  engineering 
Raymond  Thurston  Applegarth,  III,  Met- 
alrle. 

William  Thomas  Pitts,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Bachelor  of  science  in  electrical  engineering 

Merrill  A.  Cornish,  Jr.,  Kinder. 

Thomas  McElroy  DlUard,  Saratoga,  Ark. 

Marcus  Oliver  Durham,  DeRldder.  cum 
laude. 

Daniel  William  Putch,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Richard  Jarrell  Garllngton,  Shreveport. 

John  Charles  Hoppe,  Shreveport. 

Francis  X.  Howard.  Shreveport. 

C.  Michael  Impson.  Huttlg,  Ark. 

WUllam  Hadley  Leavell,  Jr.,  Bastrop. 

Ronnie  Glenn  Maxwell.  SprlnghUl. 

Lurlle  Dell  Pee.  Holly  Ridge. 

Robert  Slnuns  Penlnger.  Forest  Hill. 

John    Curtis    Plckels.    Bartlesvlle,    Okla. 

James  Ward  Richardson,  Jr.,  Ruston. 

Ralph  Llonell  Self.  Many. 

Edward  Curtis  Smith,  Alexandria. 

WllUam  Andrew  Smith,  Jr..  Natchitoches. 

Bryan  Edward  Storey,  Ruston. 

Herman  Edgar  Storey,  Vldalla,  magna  cum 
laude. 

Russell  Bayleae  Walker,  Ruston. 

Bachelor  of  science  in  mechanical 
engineering 

Ernie  Paul  Bailey,  Shreveport. 

George  Dennis  Brooks,  Shreveport. 

Herbert  Terrril  Cross,  Oakdale. 

Darren  Dean  Dial,  Bossier  City. 

Allen  R.  Duchesne.  Bossier  City. 

Jerry  Clifford  Dunn.  Monroe. 

Adamantios  Konstantinou  Gorgolis.  Jan- 
nlna.  Greece. 

Don  Wardlaw  Huckabay.  Bossier  City. 

Gerald  Clay  Klerbow.  Shreveport. 

Ronald  Pynes  Luttrell.  DeRldder. 

Stephen  Albert  Reeves.  Arcadia. 

John  McLean  Stephens,  Shreveport. 

Johnny  Charles  Tauzln,  Jennings, 

David  Richard  Wills.  Gresham,  Greg. 
Bachelor  of  science  in  petroleum  engineering 

Pahml  Fuad  Al-Mouslly,  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Abdulllah  Abdulrahmam  Al-Zubaydl.  Kut, 

Iraq. 

Michael  A.  Norton,  New  Orleans. 
Ronald  Eugene  Smelley.  Bienville. 
Leonard  Raymond  Transler,  Dry  Prong. 
Master  of  science 
Chemmlcal  Engineering 
William  Walter  Patterson,  Shreveport. 

Civil  Engineering 
Jesse  Ray  Wilkins,  Ruston. 

Electrical  Engineering 
James  August  Petrus,  Jr..  Plneville. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Robert  Henry  Daulton.  Ruston. 
Howard  King  Pelton,  Shreveport. 
James  Edward  Stewart.  Tallulah. 
Petroleum  Engineering 
Billy  Ray  Branch,  Shreveport. 
Eugene  Wright  Thomas,  Spencer. 

SCHOOL     or     HOME     ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  arts  in  home  economics 
Martha  Brown  Uttle.  Bossier  City. 
Wllma  Walker  Richardson.  Ruston. 
Ollva  Diane  Taylor.  Ruston. 
Beverly    Jane    Wood,    Burkburnett.    TeX- 
magna  cum  laude. 

Bachelor  of  science  in  home  economics 
Joyce  LaDerrell  Arner.  Jonesboro. 
Marie  Carol  Boese,  Lake  Charles. 
Deanna  Penlnger  Davis.  Forest  Hill. 
Helen  J.  Jones.  Ruston. 
Ola  Jo  Logan.  Rayvllle. 
Frances  Spears  Mason.  Heflin. 
Claudene  Louise  Phllley,  Oak  Grove. 
Myra  Ann  Prewltt,  Mangham. 
Claudette  Faye  Purvis,  Delhi. 
Joan  Humble  Williams,  Monroe. 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM,  AS  URGED 
BY  THE  SENATE,  SHOULD  BE 
ADOPTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  less  fortunate  citizens  In 
Ohio's  20th  Congressional  District,  and 
throughout  this  Nation,  when  I  express 
gratitude  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  set  in  motion  legislation  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

.^s  I  pointed  out  during  the  House  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  there  are  some  63,000 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  alone  who  are  eating  better 
meals  because  of  this  program.  Food 
stamps  mean  better  nutrition,  better 
health,  and  increased  family  stability  in 
each  of  the  participating  homes,  and  it 
trould  be  tragic  Indeed  if  we  had — by  ac- 
tion or  inaction — denied  them  this  nec- 
es.sar>'  sustenance. 

There  are  some  differences  betw^een 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  which 
I  want  to  discuss  today. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  3 -year 
extension  while  the  House  bill  limits  the 
extension  to  1  year.  I  believe  that  the 
House  should  accept  the  3-year  author- 
ization as  passed  in  the  Senate.  Review 
might  be  in  order  next  year  if  this  were 
an  experimental  program,  but  it  is  far 
from  that.  The  food  stamp  program — in 
Its  pilot  stage  and  in  the  3  years  it  has 
operated  as  a  national  program — has 
proven  a  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
of  translating  this  Nations  agricultural 
abundance  into  better  nutrition  for  the 
poor.  The  House  committee  rep>ort 
"commends  the  care  with  which  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  organized  and 
administered."  While  I  strongly  believe 
in  periodic  congressional  review  of  au- 
thorizations, we  are  faced,  in  this  in- 
stance, with  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. 

Effective  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  requires  long-range  plan- 
ning from  both  a  Federal  and  local  point 
of  view.  In  addition  to  planning,  locali- 
ties contemplating  coming  into  the  pro- 
gram must  have  some  firm  congressional 
commitment  that  this  program  will  be  a 
lasti.ng  one  and  one  they  can  depend  on. 
The  successful  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  requiring  the  coop- 
eration of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governmental  bodies  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  major  responsibilities  for 
administering  this  program.  They  are 
solely  responsible  for  determining  who  is 
eligible  to  participate,  and  for  the  actual 
issuance  of  food  coupons.  In  order  for 
them  to  provide  for  orderly  and  well 
thought  out  expansion,  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  adequate  time  to  provide  the 
necessary  financing,  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  preparation  of  facilities. 
If  the  States  have  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  program  will  be  continued,  they 
can  proceed,  as  they  have  been  since  1964, 
»ith  careful  and  orderly  planning. 

The  existing  3-year  authorization  has 
proven  adequate  to  the  successful  imple-     other  purposes. 


mentation  of  this  program,  and  I  most 
strongly  urge  that  the  House  conferees 
accept  the  additional  3-year  authoriza- 
tion as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Second,  I  believe  the  amoimts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  the  Senate  bill 
are  modest  when  balanced  against  need, 
and  they  will  permit  the  prudent  expan- 
sion of  this  program  to  new  areas.  Here, 
again,  I  believe  the  House  should  accept 
the  Senate  version. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the 
Senate  prohibition  of  the  use  of  section 
32  funds  to  finance  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  this  program  is  unwarranted  at  this 
time.  Section  32  provides  authority  to 
stimulate  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  not  normally 
used  or  consumed  by  persons  in  low- 
income  groups.  Section  32  funds  are  de- 
rived from  30  percent  customs  collections 
on  all  imports,  and  they  are  used  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  for  programs  such  as  food 
stamps,  school  lunch,  and  child  nutrition. 
Certainly  the  balance  of  accumulated 
moneys  in  this  fund  is  in  no  danger  of 
depletion.  I  believe  the  House  conferees 
should  insist  that  section  32  money  be 
used  to  finance  a  share  of  this  program, 
as  called  for  in  the  House  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  House  and  Senate  action, 
and  I  urge  an  early  agreement  by  the 
conference  committee.  This  is  a  most 
worthwhile  program,  and  its  continued 
success  deserves  and  requires  our 
prompt,  final  passage. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoNABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
due  to  death  In  family. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers), for  June  22,  1967,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biester)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for*.  60  minutes,  on  June 
22,  1967. 

Mr.  KuPFERiiAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Sena^xj  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J. 
ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  ] . 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  661 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able J.  Arthur  Younger,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved.  That  a  ccmmlttee  of  thirty- 
seven  Members  of  the  House,  with  such 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be 
appointed   to  attend   the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House : 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr,  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  remark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m..),   the   House   adjourned   until   to- 
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morrow.  Thursday,  June  22.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, trknsmlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legla- 
latloa  to  provide  for  VS.  standards  and  a  na- 
tional Inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
Other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commlaelonera.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
BUtlM>rlze  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  delegate  the  function  of  ap- 
proving contracts  not  exceeding  $100,000:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Huxnanltiea  Act  of  1965:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona.  H.J.  Res  652.  Joint  Resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1908,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  374) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houa*  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  H 
Ree.  6M.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  10340.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  re.search  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees (Rept.  No.  375).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  20.  An  act  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pru- 
grame.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  376)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MX8X:iLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  10482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10,  Cnlted  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  In  determining  the 
effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negligence, 
to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal  from 
certain  claims  determinations,  and  to  limit 
the  amount  of  attorney  fees  thereunder:  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  377).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  UrUon 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sevenilly  referred  as  follows:     ' 

By  Mr.  BELL : 
HJt.  11062.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. In  order  to  provide  for  the  deferment  of 
police  officers  from  training  and  service  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  11053    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshment  of  the  Negro  History  Musetim  Com- 


mission, to  the  Committee  on  Educatloi^  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO; 
HH.  11054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  dep>08ltB  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil:  to  the  Committee  on 
Way.s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE 
HJt.  11055.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles:  to 
the  CommUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLT-TON  of  Pennsylvania 
H.R.  11056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment  of    annuities    payable    from    the    civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H  R.  11057.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr  MONTGOMERY: 
H  R.  11058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  In  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    MORGAN 
H  R.  11059.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;    to   the   Committee  on   Post  Office 
and   CivU   Service 
By   Mr    NIX 
H  R.  11060    A  bill  to  reduce  from  5  to  4.  the 
ratio   of   career   substitutes   to   regular   em- 
ployees   In   the    postal    field   service;    to   the 
C<->mmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) 
HJt.  11061,  A  bUl  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  pres- 
ervation of  all  disability  compensation  eval- 
uations In  effect  for  20  or  more  years;  to  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs. 
By  Mr    WH ALLEY: 
H  R,    11062     .\    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether   or   not  dressed;    to   the   Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H    WILSON: 
HR     11063.    A    bill    to    Insure    that   public 
buildings   financed   with   Federal    funds    are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped,   to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK- 
H  R.  11064    A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 
H.R.    11065     A    bill    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House   Administration, 
By  Mr    FOLEY: 
HR,  11066    A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon   the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come   which   an    Individual   may   e.trn   while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    HENDERSON: 
HR    11067   A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures  by    the   city   of   Sanford.   N  C  .   eligible 
as  local  grants-ln-.^ld  for  purpoees  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr    KLEPPE 
H.R,  11068    A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct   to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnlriKs  f>ermltted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 

Bv  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland 
HR,    11069     A    bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Power  Act   to   facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable,   abundant,    and    economical    electric 
power     supply     by     strengthening     existing 


mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  producte  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regtard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natur«l 
resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maasachusetts : 
HJl.  11070.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National    Park    in    the   State    of    Califoml*, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  C(»mnltte« 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.   11071.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
the    statement    of    the    purposes    of   urbsn 
planning  in  section  701  of  the  Housing  Ha, 
of  1954;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJt.  11072  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  com- 
munity action  agenclee  to  expend  their  fundi 
to  construct  illumination  systems  for  public 
recreational  areas;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  11073.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federtl 
Airport  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  noise  abatement  with  respect 
to  certain  schools  located  near  public  air- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HR.  11074.  A  bill  to  promote  the  gener&l 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJt.  11075.  A  bin  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  excellence  in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
post  offices  outelde  the  District  of  OolumbU, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr,  KXTPFERMAN : 
HR.  11076.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  th« 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  rec- 
reation, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HJl.  11077.  A  mil  to  prohibit  national  banta 
from  engaging  In  the  travel  agency  buslnew; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencj. 
By  Mr  RYAN : 
H.R.  11078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Oode   so   as    to   provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
annuity    and    pension    pwyments    under  th« 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be 
Included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining ellglbUlty  for  a  veteran's  or  wid- 
ow's  pension:    to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' .Affairs 

By  Mr  MAHON 
H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for    the   fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations 

By   Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  653.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  25  of  each  year  as  Puerto  Rlcan  Day  IB 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res.  654.  Joint    resolution    creating  » 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;  M 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con.  Res.  376.  Concurrent  resolution  W 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine  tH" 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  m»u 
transportation  In  the  United  States:  to  the 
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Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.  Con,  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;   to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  378.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnola: 

H.  Res.  657.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  658.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Res.  659.  Resolution       expressing       the 


sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  660.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  restricting  eligibility  for  burial  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.  Res.  662.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11079.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Aguilus  and  his  wife,  Lydla  Solomon  Aguilus: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  JARMAN: 
HJt.  11080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
ZamnUt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  11081.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rashlda 
H.  Tejanl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  11082.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
of  certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  sinking 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  vessel  Snoopy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN : 
H.R.  11083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demi- 
trios  Exls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  11084.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco  Campos-Qonzales;    to   the   ComnUttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  11085.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Go- 
mez Rafael  Pascual  and  his  wife,  Santa  Maria 
de  Pascual  Yolanda  del  Carmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Graham  Rockley  Research  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  developing 
activities  of  Dr.  Graham  Rockley,  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Graham  Rockley 
Research  Academy.  He  has  developed  a 
concept  and  seminar  instruction  in  the 
area  of  human  relationship  called  power 
communication.  It  involves  a  time  and 
motion  study  of  the  personality  with  far- 
reaching  effects.  The  broad  perspective 
of  the  program  is  a  social  one,  but  it  has 
significant  efife'^ts  in  business  and  profes- 
sional development.  His  concept  of  com- 
munication reaches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ordinaiT  and  fills  a  definite  gap  in 
personnel  training  and  it  helps  people  to 
like  people. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  power  com- 
munication is  the  need  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  other's  viewpoint  as  a 
basis  for  more  effectively  projecting  your 
own.  The  process  for  appreciating  the 
other  vIewTxjint  tends  to  expand  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual  concerned  and 
therefore  increases  their  susceptibility  to 
a  greater  association  with  people.  This 
has  the  effect  of  automatically  increasing 
social  contacts  by  making  each  contact 
that  much  more  effective.  Of  course,  in 
the  business  world  it  will  have  the  same 
effect;  consideration  of  the  individual 
will  move  into  consideration  of  the  group. 
And  then  more  effective  communication 
with  the  group  will  result  in  an  expanded 
froup,  and  so  business  develops  in  a 
somewhat  indirect,  yet  solid  fashion. 
People's  lives  are  changed;  when  they  ap- 
preciate the  other's  viewpoint,  they  make 
several  changes  in  their  own. 

The  whole  program  of  power  com- 
munication has  the  subtle  and  powerful 


effect  of  making  people  react  differently 
to  situations  and  environment.  They  be- 
come more  willing  to  be  honest  in  their 
self-scrutiny,  and  in  this  way  improve 
every  aspect  of  their  life;  at  home, 
in  the  office,  and  in  social  contacts.  It 
teaches  how  to  reach  more  people  and 
reach  them  more  effectively,  and  devel- 
ops consistently  high  levels  of  enthusi- 
asm and  precipitates  conditions  for 
greater  rewards.  In  the  business  world 
money  Is  recognized  as  the  byproduct  of 
service  but  service  is  imderstood  with  a 
communication  foimdation,  so  that  peo- 
ple are  not  superficially  satisfied  but  in- 
ternally happy.  As  a  result,  consumer 
associations  are  more  lasting  and  the 
development  of  further  associations 
with  the  particular  business  or  Individ- 
ual is  encouraged.  It  also  has  a  place 
in  the  development  of  charitable  activi- 
ties. People  will  become  more  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  oUiers'  needs  and  will 
recognize  a  value  to  themselves  In  the 
support  of  others. 

Principles  have  an  application  in  all 
phases  of  our  society — business,  profes- 
sional— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
level.  They  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
Increasing  the  overall  efficiency  of  any 
group,  no  matter  what  its  size.  The 
Rockley  program  Is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  educators  and  newspapers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  There  is 
a  fundamental  simplicity  in  the  program, 
and  yet  outstanding  results  follow  from 
an  application  of  the  personal  com- 
munication pdnciples.  Already,  there  has 
been  much  evidence  of  many  changes 
in  family  iierspectlves,  and  business  and 
professional  Eictivitles  have  not  only 
made  more  profit,  but  have  gained  In- 
creased pleasure  from  the  process. 

Dr.  Rockley  Is  a  native  of  New  Zealand 
and  came  to  this  country  specifically  to 
further  the  ideas  established  In  his  na- 
tive country.  He  has  taught  seminars 
in  many  States  and  has  seen  much  evi- 
dence of  considerable  progress  where  his 
principles  are  being  followed.  He  Is  very 
anxious  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 


tion to  the  national  welfare,  not  only 
through  the  seminars  he  teaches,  but 
with  the  dissemination  of  the  principles 
of  stronger,  broader  and  deeper  personal 
communication.  Educators  need  it  and 
students  profit  from  it.  It  involves  the 
development  of  doctor/patient,  busi- 
ness/client rapport  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal principles  that  are  Identified  with 
the  customer /patient /client  betterment. 
Practical  application  of  these  techniques 
will  be  helpful  to  persons  in  every  activ- 
ity that  deals  with  people. 

Coming  from  another  country,  he  feels 
that  he  can  look  more  objectively  at  the 
personal  communication  problems  we 
have,  and  hopes  that  in  some  small  way, 
he  can  contribute  to  the  public  good. 


Crime  Study  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  7  years,  the  United  States  has  wit- 
nessed a  35-percent  increase  in  the 
crime  rate.  This  means  that  crime  Is  in- 
creasing six  times  faster  than  the 
population. 

To  combat  this  rise,  there  is  now  a 
great  need  to  collectivize  and  coordinate 
the  investigative  resources  of  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  some  of  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  therefore,  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
investigate  crime  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  bUl  was  first  intrpduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florid&KMr.  Pepper], 
and  I  believe  it  will  effectively  imple- 
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ment  the  necessary  colKtlon  of  efforts 
In  studying  the  elements,  causes,  extent. 
and  effects  of  crime,  crime  prevention, 
and  crime  control. 


Carl  Lewi*  Ettet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or    TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  re- 
member a  great  American  and  mourn 
his  passing.  On  Monday.  May  29.  Carl 
I^wls  Estes  of  Longvlc?w,  Tex.,  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  this  life  Surviving  him 
are  his  wife;  two  brothers,  US.  District 
Judge  Joe  E.  Estes,  of  Dallas,  and  W. 
Neal  Estes,  of  Stanton;  and  a  sister.  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Estes.  of  Dallas,  and  several 
nephews  and  nieces. 

Mr.  Estes  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
was  a  newspaperman  who  used  his  paper 
as  a  voice  crying  out  for  whatever  was 
needed  to  benefit  his  people.  But  he  did 
not  stop  with  the  printed  word.  He  would 
personally  go  to  bat  for  the  cause  of  the 
moment — and  usually  win. 

The  Carl  Estes  story  relates  one  ac- 
complishment after  another.  During  his 
third  of  a  century  in  Long  view.  Pub- 
lisher Bastes  initiated  and  championed 
many  civic  and  industrial  campaigns 
that  benefited  the  people  of  the  enUre 
east  Texas  region. 

He  went  to  St.  Louis  and  got  the  Union 
Station  and  a  modem  underpass  ap- 
proved. He  came  to  Washington  in 
search  for  a  new  post  office  and  Federal 
building.  When  he  was  told  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,000  would  be  made,  he 
turned  thumbs  down,  notifying  local 
civic  leaders  that  he  was  holding  out  for 
at  least  $300,000.  in  keeping  with  Long- 
view's  needs.  This  amount,  and  more, 
was  later  provided. 

Many  east  Texas  highways  have  been 
built  because  of  the  push  given  for  them 
by  Estes.  He  came  to  Washington  and 
Longvlew  got  the  $5  million  Harmon 
General  Hospital  to  tr.ko  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  from  World  War  II 
Later.  It  was  Estes  who  blocked  the  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  the  hospital,  and 
eventually  turned  the  site  into  a  tech- 
nical school.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this. 
Longvlew  is  now  the  site  of  the  vast  Le- 
Toumeau  operations. 

Returning  home  after  World  War  IT 
the  publisher  -vith  Mrs.  Estes  covered 
many  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  in- 
dustry for  the  Longvlew  area.  He  was 
successful,  fn}  successful  that  Longvlew 
now  has  the  Texas  Eastman  Co..  as  well 
as  many,  many  more  plants  and  in- 
dustries. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  this 
colorful  crusader  Is  the  independent  oil 
operator.  Carl  Estes  was  the  founder  of 
the  Texas  Oil  Journal,  a  nuuuhly  mag- 
azine devoted  to  the  petroleum  and  as- 
sociated Indu.stries  with  national  cir- 
culation. He  had  published  it  in  Long- 


view  since  19t34,  the  early  boom  days  of 
the  huge  east  Ttxas  oilfield. 

His  newspa;)er  career  betcan  in  Den- 
isoii,  Tex.  Lau-r  he  went  to  Commerce, 
Tex  .  where  he  attended  East  Texas 
State  University  and  al.so  worked  for  the 
Commerce  Journal  Prior  to  acquiring 
the  newspaper  pn^x-rties  in  I  ongview  he 
was  general  nianati'^r  of  the  T>'ler,  Tex., 
newspapers  jwned  by  t'.e  T  B.  Butler 
Publishing  Co 

Whatever  benefited  people,  interested 
Carl  Estes.  The  people  acro.'^s  this  land, 
big  and  litt!*'.  mourn  his  piir-sint?  and  of- 
fer their  sincere  .sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  to  those  who  were  closest  to  him. 


Educational  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REJMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker  it  has  been 
the  custom  at  a  number  of  our  larger 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  recent 
years  to  grant  the  title  of  president  to 
men  who  have  been  prominent  In  busl- 
ne.ss  life,  or  to  businessmen  with  many 
contacts  in  the  affluent  world.  I  can  find 
no  fault  with  this  practice,  for  In  our  so- 
ciety It  behooves  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  businesses,  governmental  units, 
and  households  to  conduct  themselves  on 
the  .soundest  financial  basis  possible. 

I  have  been  plea.^ed,  however,  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  university  which  has  de- 
cided—for the  .second  time  in  a  row — to 
choose  as  its  president  a  man  distin- 
guished as  an  educator.  I  am  pleased  as 
an  alumnus  I  am  pleased  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  live  In  the 
area  it  largely  serves  And  I  am  pleased 
as  one  who  worked  long  and  hard  for 
that  institution  to  achieve  a  special  .sta- 
tus For  Temple  University  in  Philadel- 
phia has  tnily  become  a  ver>-  special 
place  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  for  my  com- 
ments at  this  time — to  Ret  back  to  the 
naminc:  of  a  new  president — is  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  board  of  trustees 
that  Dr  Paul  R  Anderson,  currently  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  has  been 
cho.sen  as  Temple  University's  new  pres- 
ident 

Before  I  discuss  Dr.  Anderson's  back- 
ground, let  me  relate  some  of  the  univer- 
sity's circumstances  leading  up  to  this 
appointment. 

Temple  University  Is  in  every  sen.se  a 
large,  urban  educational  center.  Like 
many  Institutions  of  higlier  learning,  its 
fnruUment  since  World  War  11  has 
i.iushroomed  It  currently  has  more  than 
::5,000  students  From  its  beginning  It 
has  served  largely  tlie  urban  student, 
the  commuter,  the  serious  and  academi- 
cal'.y-mindcd  offspring  of  families  which 
cou'.d  not  meet  the  price  tags  of  the  more 
prestigious  centers  of  learnine. 

Perhapo  the  bigge.'^t  measure  of  its 
succe.s.s  has  been  its  contributions  in  the 
form  of  distinguished  alumni  who  have 


become  leaders  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
other  commimities. 

Despite  the  traditional  financial  prob- 
lems Temple  shared  with  other  oversized 
but  underendowed  urban  universities 
some  years  ago,  it  decided,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  the  university's  then-presi- 
dent— a  nationally  prominent  Republi- 
cant  by  the  way— that  even  more  than 
Its  need  for  new  sources  of  revenue 
it  needed  as  its  president  a  man  who 
understood  academic  problems.  The  man 
it  chose  from  its  own  staff  at  that  time 
is  the  man  who  now  will  retire  from 
that  post,  a  lifelong  educator.  Dr.  Mil- 
lard E.  Gladfelter. 

Under  an  educator's  reign,  the  uni- 
versity grew  and  thrived,  too.  And  new- 
concepts  were  worked  out — in  which  I 
was  proud  to  be  able  to  help — that  estab- 
lished a  formula  for  financial  existence 
in  Pennsylvania  not  only  for  Temple 
University,  but  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity as  well.  We  established  a  partner- 
ship of  private  and  governmental  fi- 
nancing to  allow  student  tuitions  to  be 
substantially  reduced.  Such  fine  insti- 
tutions as  Temple,  then  could  continue 
to  serve  thousands  of  students  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
higher  education.  Yet  the  integrity  and 
fiscal  structure  of  each  institution  could 
remain  unblemished. 

So  well  does  this  system  appear  to  be 
working,  and  so  well  has  the  University 
thrived  in  recent  years,  that  on  Dr. 
Gladfelter's  pending  reretirement  the 
trustees  of  Temple  have  decided  they 
could  again  afford— indeed  they  could 
again  do  no  better — than  to  find  the  very 
best  man  to  head  the  university.  Again 
they  reached  into  their  own  ranks  for  a 
distinguished  educator.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
someone  who  has  worked  with  Dr.  An- 
derson in  the  past.  I  assure  you  he  will 
be  neither  a  mere  fundraiser  nor  an 
academic  figurehead. 

As  the  fifth  president  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Anderson  brings  a  record  of 
15  years  of  service  as  president  of  Chat- 
ham College  before  becoming  Temple's 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  in 
1960 

Dr.  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  received  has  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  He  also  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

He  has  been  teaching  since  1928.  He 
tau^'ht  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  MacMurray  College,  Lake  Erie 
CoUeee.  Oberlin.  Lawrence,  and  Chat- 
ham He  has  visited  India  twice  as  a  I'S 
SUte  Department  lecturer.  He  has  been 
a  special  consultant  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Dr  Anderson  is » 
past  pre.sident  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Foundation  of  In- 
dependent Colleges. 

Currently  he  is  a  trustee  of  Beaver  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
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University  Professors,  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Most  of  all,  Paul  R.  Anderson  Is  a 
warm  human  being  who  will  help  Temple 
University  prove  to  the  Nation  that  aca- 
demic excellence  is  thoroughly  com- 
patible with — can  pioneer  and  Initiate — 
such  innovative  financial  flexibility  as 
partnerships  between  the  private  and 
governmental  segments  of  the  society  it 
serves. 


Seaetary  Fowler,  Chairman  Patman  Pre- 
sent Views  on  Cancellation  of  $45  Bil- 
lion in  U.S.  Secnrities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  J,  recently 
circulated  a  letter  to  Members  taking  the 
position  that  $45  bilhon  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  be  canceled  or  re- 
tired. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's position,  I  asked  Secretary 
Fowler  his  views  on  the  matter,  and  he 
takes  the  position  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  dispose  of  the  securities. 

This  is  a  most  Interesting  and  Infor- 
mative presentation  of  opposing  views  on 
this  matter,  and  In  view  of  the  Interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  In  this 
most  Important  financial  matter,  I  am 
inserting  the  letters  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and  from  Sec- 
retary Fowler  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow : 

Congress  of  the  tjNiTED  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa3hington,  D.C..  May  31, 1967. 

Dear  Colleague:  Some  facta  about  our 
monetary  policy  are  so  shocking  that  many 
good  citizens  have  difficulty  believing  them. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  $45  billion  worth  of  tJ.S.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  that  are  sitting  In  the  vault 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as 
part  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio. 

These  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once 
through  the  use  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
One  form  of  Government  obligation — Fed- 
er»l  Reserve  Notes — have  been  exchanged  for 
another  Government  obligation — Interest- 
bearing  U.S.  Treasury  bonds. 

The  shameful  facts  are  that  these  bonds 
Were  not  canceled  or  retired  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  paid  for  in  full.  Instead,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  compelled  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  Interest  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
on  these  paid-up  bonds  to  the  tune  of  $1.9 
billion  each  year. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  be 
Kwpeiied  fo  pay  interest  on  bonds  that  have 
dlrtady  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  be 
required  to  pay  for  these  bonds  again? 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to  be 
'^rged  against  the  national  debt  when  they 
'laoe  already  been  paid  in  full? 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  answer  these 
luestlons  In  the  public  Interest.  These  bonds 


should  be  retired  now  and  subtracted  from 
the  national  debt. 

In  a  few  days,  H.R.  10328— a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  celling  of  the  national  debt — will 
be  coming  up  for  Floor  action.  This  bill 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  can- 
cellation of  the  paid-up  bonds,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt  by  about  $45  billion. 

Please  give  consideration  to  supporting 
such  an  amendment  on  the  Floor, 

'With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

■Wright  Patman. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  comment  on  a  letter  dated  May 
31,  1967,  which  you  received  from  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Patman  recommends  can- 
cellation of  $4^  billion  of  U.S.  Government 
securities  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem in  order  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
and  save  the  Interest  payments  now  being 
made  on  these  securities. 

We  would  question,  however,  whether  the 
proposal  would  accomplish  these  objectives. 
And  we  believe  that  it  could  have  undesir- 
able effects  which  It  would  be  much  better 
to  avoid. 

F^rst,  as  to  the  proposed  saving  of  Interest 
paj'ments,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  returns  to  the  Treasury 
most  of  the  Interest  payments  It  receives  on 
Its  portfolio  of  Government  securities.  In  cal- 
endar year  1960,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Reserve  received  $1,851  million  In  Interest  on 
Treasury  securities;  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury  $1,649  million — 89%  of  the  amount 
received. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  used  some  of 
Its  interest  receipts  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses in  1966,  those  expenses  would  have  to 
be  met  in  some  other  way  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  held  no  Government  securities.  TTius 
it  Is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements cost  the  taxpayer  any  more  than 
the  proposed  alternative. 

As  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  the  pro- 
jx>sed  cancellation  of  Oovenunent  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  raises  some 
serious  problems.  One  Is  the  question  of  pro- 
viding backing  for  Federal  Reserve  notes — 
the  nation's  main  form  of  currency  In  cir- 
culation. Federal  Reserve  notes  outstand- 
ing are  the  number  one  liability  Item  In  the 
Federal  Reserve's  balance  sheet  ($40.2  bil- 
lion out  of  total  liabllltleB  at  the  end  of 
1966  of  $70.3  billion).  The  main  asset  item 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  their  holding  of 
Government  securities — $44.3  billion  at  the 
end  of  1966. 

If  $45  billion  of  Federal  Reserve-held  debt 
were  to  be  cancelled,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  not  hold  sufficient  assets  to  back  its 
liabilities  In  the  form  of  ciu'rency.  In  this 
case,  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  could  be 
considered  as  a  primary  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  rather  than  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  It  could  follow  from  this  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note  currency  In  circulation 
would  be  part  of  the  gross  debt  of  the 
United  States,  although  not  subject  to  the 
debt  limit  under  existing  statutes. 

Besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cancel- 
lation of  existing  debts  Is  the  kind  of  policy 
that  our  Government  should  pursue.  While 
the  move  has  been  suggested  only  In  regard 
to  the  Federal  Reserve's  holding  of  Treas- 
ury Issues,  even  In  that  limited  area  a  move 
of  this  kind  could  tend  to  Impair  confidence 
In  our  debt  obligations,  our  currency,  and 
our   national  financial  management. 

While  Mr.  Patman's  letter  says  that  the 
bonds  purchased  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  been  "paid  In  full"  when  the  Federal 

^rve    buys   them,"  It   does   not   seem   to 


me  that  this  payment  Is  the  same  as  the 
repayment  that  occurs  when  the  Treasury 
pays  off  a  debt  at  maturity.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve, as  established  by  the  Congress,  keeps 
separate  accounts  from  those  of  Treasury, 
and  that  arrangement  seems  appropriate  to 
me.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  cancel  the 
Federal  Reserve's  holdings  of  Treasury  obli- 
gations than  there  would  be  to  cancel  the 
holdings  of  Treasury  securities  In  Federal 
Government  trust  accounts  such  as  the  So- 
cial Security  or  Unemployment  trust  funds. 
In  short,  we  see  no  significant  advantage 
to  the  profKJsal  that  the  Treasury  debt  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  be  cancelled,  and  be- 
lieve Instead  that  such  a  step  could  be  harm- 
ful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler, 


Flag  Desecration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee 
Report."  The  subject  discussed  Is  dese- 
cration of  our  flag. 

The  repwrt  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Rej>ort. 

Recently,  there  was  an  outdoor  meeting  in 
New  York  sponsored  by  those  citizens  who 
oppose  American  participation  In  the  'Viet- 
namese war.  There  was  nothing  Illegal  about 
this  meeting  because  the  right  of  dissent 
is  as  old  ae  the  Constitution  Itself.  Even  in 
time  of  war,  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  views — provided  he  Is  not  guilty 
of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

But  suppose  we  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
happened  at  that  New  York  meeting.  This 
gathering  went  far  beyond  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  protest.  What  happened  there  vtIU 
shock  every  American  who  has  pride  In  his 
country  and  his  flag.  The  speakers  at  this 
anti-war  meeting  denounced,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  denounced 
the  policy  of  our  Government  In  the  most 
violent  and  offensive  terms  they  could  think 
of.  And  then  they  went  beyond  the  mere 
expression  of  opinion. 

A  few  young  men  were  Invited  to  burn 
their  draft  cards  publicly,  which  they  did. 
As  a  final  act  to  this  shabby  drama,  the  Q&g 
of  the  United  States  was  burned  to  the  jeers 
of  thousands  of  onlookers. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  on  the  day 
this  sorry  event  took  place,  several  American 
lads  were  killed  defending  this  same  fiag  In 
the  far-off  jungles  of  Asia.  Yet  these  fiag 
burners  escaped  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of 
Indignant  citizens  because  under  the  Amer- 
ican system,  even  flagrant  wrong-doers  are 
protected  against  mob  action. 

This  incident  in  New  York  revealed  a  glar- 
ing weakness  In  our  legal  system.  There  Is 
no  Federal  law  against  desecrating  or  de- 
flling  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  pun- 
ishment for  that  offense  Is  left  to  the  Indi- 
vidual states.  Unfortunately,  the  punish- 
ment in  most  states  is  Inadequate  and  too 
often,  there  Is  no  prosecution  at  all.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  practice  of  fiag  burning  is  of 
very  recent  origin. 

To   fill   this   gap,   I   Introduced   legislation 
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durtng  tbe  Oath  Congress  and  in  this  Con- 
grtM  th«  90th  Oongress.  which.  It  is  my 
eameat  hope,  will  b«  enacted  Into  law  at  this 
S«Mlon  of  Congresa.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  appropriate  committee  granted  me 
an  opportunity  to  teeUIy  in  behair  of  this 
propoeeU  legUlatlon.  This  proposed  law  says 

thU: 

"Whoever  publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  de- 
fllee,  tnunplea  upon,  or  caats  contempt, 
either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  sund- 
ard.  colore,  or  enalgn  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  punUhed  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  Ave  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  »10,000."' 

The  foregoing  statute  Is  necessary  because 
the  Cag  doee  not  belong  to  any  individual 
sUte.  To  millions  of  our  citizens,  our  flag 
ta  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  political  rights. 
In  thla  century  alone,  millions  of  young 
Americana  have  fought  under  our  flag  at 
the  four  comers  of  the  globe.  Since  the 
United  State*  became  a  nation,  nearly  one 
million  young  Amertcans  have  died  in  war- 
time to  keep  our  flag  floating  In  the  sklee. 

The  motive  of  the  flag  burners,  of  course.  Is 
to  outrage  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  fel- 
low Amertcana.  Too  often,  in  the  past,  they 
have  been  able  to  get  away  unpunished  or 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  flne.  But  the 
threat  of  five  years  in  prison  should  be 
enoiigh  to  dlacourage  the  flag  burner*. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


WWrc  Do  We  Grow  From  Here? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cen- 
tral Michigan  University  is  celebrating 
Ita  75Ui  anniversary  this  year.  Senator 
RoBBBT  P.  OmmN.  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus ol  this  great  institution,  delivered 
the  commencement  address. 

I  commend  this  excellent  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

Whibb  Do  Wi  Obow  FaoM  Hjbke^ 

President  Foust.  distinguished  officials  and 
guesta  of  the  University,  members  of  the 
faculty,  graduates  of  thU  1967  cla.ss  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen ; 

As  a  proud  son  of  this  University — and  as 
the  husband  of  one  of  its  daughters— let 
me  say  that  no  honor  could  be  more  mean- 
ingful or  more  satisfying  than  the  honor  of 
participating  In  this  slgnlflcant  commence- 
ment program. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  assure  the 
graduates  here  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  It's  like  to  be  on  your  end  of  a  com- 
mencement exercise 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  now  stand  as  the 
last  obstacle  between  you  and  your  diploma 
I  promise  that  I  shall  be  reasonably  brief 
At  least,  I  pledge  that  there  will  be  no  tlU- 
btiater. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  very  important  day  In 
your  life.  It  Is  also  an  important  day  In  the 
life  and  history  of  Central  This  Impres.slve 
number  of  graduates  Is  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable growth  that  our  university  has  ex- 
perienced In   the  75    years   of   its  existence 

I  suspect  that  there  are  few  people  around 
today  who  remember  when  the  "Central 
State  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute" 
was  eetabllshed  In  1892 — when  13  students 
and  two  Instructors  began  operations  In  Mt. 
Pleasant,  In  second  floor  rooms  over  what 
was,  for  many  years,  the  Smith  Drug  Store. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  schoi)l  consist*  of  a 
teacher  surrounded  by  hU  pupils.  While  this 
Is  eesenUally  correct,  we  know  that  a  school 
can  do  a  much  better  Job  If  adequate  facili- 
ties surround  the  students  and  teachers — 
and  if  a  school  has  able  administration  and 
leadership. 

In  addition  to  those  who  receive  their 
diplomas  today,  I  wish  to  salute  the  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  President  of  our  University.  Dr. 
Poust,  and  such  distinguished  predecessors 
as  Dr.  Anspacii.  They  deserve  not  only  recog- 
nlUon  but  great  credit  for  the  remarkable 
progress  of  this  Institution,  and  for  the  Im- 
preeelve  stature  It  has  attained  In  the  aca- 
demic community.  Throughout  the  75  years 
of  Its  existence.  Central  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  outstanding  leadership  provided 
by  able  and  courageous  presidents  who  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  task  of  building  a 
great  institution— this  University  from  which 
you,  Justifiably,  can  be  proud  to  graduate. 

Prom  our  limited  human  vantage  point, 
the  span  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
seems  very  long  And  yet.  on  reflecUon.  we 
realize  that  a  period  of  75  years  Is  but  a 
moment  on  the  clock  of  history. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  seems  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  pause  and  briefly  turn 
the  clock  back  over  the  years  during  which 
this  University  has  grown  to  maturity.  Por 
though  "all  things  change,  nothing  perlshee" 
(Ovid.  Metamorphoses)  and.  as  the  general 
theme  of  Central's  75th  year  proclaims  .  .  . 
"by  long  seeking,  mortals  make  progress  In 
discovery." 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  former  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister.  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
acknowledged  a  resolution  by  Congress  mak- 
ing him  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
Statee,  he  spoke  of  the  future  in  these  terms: 
"Our  past  Is  the  key  to  our  future,  which 
I  firmly  trust  and  believe  will  be  no  less  fer- 
tile and  glorious.  Let  no  man  underrate  our 
energies,  our  potentialities,  and  our  abiding 
power  for  good  ..." 

This  message  has  been  put  in  simpler 
terms.  A  story  makes  the  rounds  In  Wash- 
ington about  a  tourist  who  has  out  to  see  the 
slghU  of  tlie  Nations  CaplUl  from  a  taxi 
cab.  As  he  went  by  the  Archives  Building,  he 
happened  to  notice  these  words  carved  In 
marble  "What  is  Past  Is  Prologue".  He  asked 
the  cabbie  what  those  words  meant,  the 
cabbie  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment  and 
s&ld:  "Well,  I'm  not  exactly  sure — but  I  think 
It  means  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  " 

Only  75  short  years  ago  the  Central  SUte 
Normal  School  and  Bualnesa  Institute  was 
born  In  a  nation  still  buzzing  with  excite- 
ment about  the  surrender  of  Geronlmo  (two 
years  earlier)  In  the  last  major  battle  with 
the  Indians 

Grover  Cleveland  was  campaigning  against 
Benjamin   Harrison    for    the    Presidency. 

China  was  In  the  headlines  then,  too — 
charged  with  persecuting  foreigners,  mostly 
missionaries:  and  many  voices  were  urging 
outside  Intervention. 

Cholera  was   killing  300.000  Russians 
In     1892.    a    boat    carrying    railroad    cars 
across  Lake  Michigan  began  operations  be- 
tween  Kawauee.    Wisconsin    and    Frankfort. 
Michigan. 

In  Detroit,  dreama  about  a  horseless  car- 
riage  were   beginning   to   materialize. 

But  then,  some  of  the  concerns  of  1892 
were  of  a  more  timeless  variety  For  exam- 
ple, the  women's  section  of  one  national 
tnaKazlne  lamented  that  half  of  civilized 
humanity  wRa  being  dictated  to  In  the  choice 
of  wourSng  apparel  by  "so-called  fashion- in- 
stead of  common  sense." 

A  few  years  later,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  paper 
carried  a  ston,-  that  Central's  Dean  of  Women 
had  appealed  'to  all  young  women  living  In 
apartments  with  outside  stairways  to  vacate 
them  and  take  r-Toms  with  famtllee  Inter- 
ested In  their  welfiire  " 

In  1892.  American."!  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  Congress,  for  the  flrst  time,  had  appro- 


priated more  than  one  billion  dollars.  Who 
would  have  predicted  then  that,  75  years 
later,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  calling  upon  Congress  for  appro- 
priations of  13S  billion  dollars? 

The  world  in  which  you  graduate  today 
is  not  only  different  than  the  world  of 
1892 — but  the  contrast  would  appear  fan- 
tastic to  those  who  flrst  cracked  their  text 
books  over  the  Smith  Drug  Store. 

In  our  world  of  1967.  women  not  only  vote, 
but  they  hold  high  public  office — one  Is  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  and  another  Is  the 
senior  VS.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
Our  space  program  has  achieved  a  soft  land- 
ing on  the  moon;  and  despite  serious  set- 
backs. I  believe  Americans  will  be  on  the 
moon's  surface  before  you  bachelor  degree 
graduates  can  earn  your  doctorate. 

Our  world  Includes  Beatles,  soul  music, 
trans-world  television  programs,  "black 
power",  student  protest  demonstrations  and 
mlnl-sklrts. 

Our  world  of  1967  Is  all  this — and  much 
more. 

In  the  seventy-flve  years  since  Central's 
birth,  the  United  States  has  not  only  become 
a  world  power,  but  Its  Influence  is  so  enor- 
mous that  decisions  made  each  day  In  Wash- 
ington bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  lives 
of  billions  of  people  all  around  the  globe. 
With  good  reason,  the  world  Is  on  edge 
today,  and  every  day — anxiously  awaiting 
the  next  move  by  the  United  Statee  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  the  middle  east. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  times 
which  tried  men's  souls;  and  recent  events 
In  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  compounded  by  weary  frustrations  on 
Vietnam,  leave  no  doubt  that  you  are  grad- 
uating into  such  a  time. 

As  we  meet  today,  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
our  basic  policies  as  well  as  the  effectlve- 
nesa  of  institutions,  on  which  we  have  relied 
so  heavily  to  maintain  hope  for  world  peace, 
are  being  severely  tested. 

To  be  sure,  graduating  classes  as  far  back 
as  anyone  can  remember  have  shared  a  con- 
cern about  the  future.  But  the  class  of  1967 
Is  entitled  to  an  uncommon  concern  be- 
cause you  graduate  in  uncommon  circum- 
stances. 

Somehow,  despite  wars  and  threats  of  war, 
our  Nation  has  managed  not  only  to  sur- 
vive, but  to  thrive  on  the  changes  of  the  last 
75  years.  Of  course,  there  are  pessimists  to- 
day who  question  whether  we  can  possibly 
survive  the  next  26. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  we  are  chal- 
lenged not  only  by  the  perplexing  problem* 
of  war  and  peace,  but  also  by  the  rapidly 
accelerating  pace  of  change  Itself. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  creator  of 
Buck  Rogers  quit  drawing  his  famous  comic 
strip  because  his  Imagination  could  no  long- 
er stay  ahead  of  actual  scientific  accom- 
plishments. 

We  stand  in  the  midst  of  an  explosion  of 
science  and  technology.  Engineers  are  told 
today  that  they  must  expect  to  be  retrained 
as  many  as  four  times  during  their  working 
years. 

Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
make-up  of  our  population.  Earlier  this  year, 
while  attending  a  meeUng  at  the  White 
House,  I  listened  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  discuss  the  difficulties  we  face  In  struc- 
turing a  durable  peace  In  the  world.  At  one 
point  Secretarv  Rusk  referred  to  the  les- 
sons we  learned  during  World  War  n.  Then 
he  paused  In  his  presentation  and  called  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which  those  In  my  genera- 
tion too  often  tend  to  overlook— the  fact 
that  almost  half  of  the  population  today 
can't  even  remember  World  War  II. 

Think  of  it — those  who  are  being  bom  to- 
day will  live  most  of  their  lives  In  the  ai« 
century. 

By    1970,    a    majority   of   American   peopw 
will  be  25  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  businessmen 
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Hid  politicians  beam  their  public  relations 

efforts  toward  the  young  people? 
During  the  last  campaign  I  used  the  slogan, 

"Youth  and  Experience."  Tot  some  reason  my 

vlfe  seems  to  delight  In  reminding  me  that 

I  won't  be  able  to  use  that  slogan  six  years 

£rom  now. 
Although  we  do  face  an  awesome  array  of 

problems  and  challenges  in  our  world  of  1967, 

like  Robert  Browning,  I'm  an  optimist.  You'll 
recall  that  Browning  wrote:  "Grow  old  along 

with  me:  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 

rm  convinced  that  there  Is  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  optimism  so  long  as  our  system  and 
our  institutions  continue  to  produce.  In  the 
nnlu  of  our  young  people,  potential  experts 
and  potential  leaders  of  the  quality  we  honor 
here  today. 

If  history  Is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe,  then  we  can  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  Important  team  strength  Is  being 
added  by  this  outstanding  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  It  is  impor- 
tant to  sound  this  note  of  caution:  educa- 
tion that  Is  limited  to  the  more  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  knowledge  will  never  win 
such  a  race. 

Beoently,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Dr.  John  Gardner,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that,  although  our  sys- 
tem Is  producing  a  wealth  of  technical  ex- 
perts in  almost  every  field,  we  tend  to  Im- 
munize a  high  proportion  of  our  most  gifted 
young  people  i^inst  any  tendency  toward 
leadership. 

More  and  more,  our  highly  complex  so- 
dety  seems  to  demand  the  sort  of  Intense 
specialization  that  leads  gifted  young  people 
•way  from  broad  leadership  roles. 

We  are  educating  the  technical  expert  who 
will  advise  the  leader.  We  are  developing  the 
intellectual  who  will  stand  off  and  criticize 
the  leader. 

But  Dr.  Gardner  Is  concerned  about 
whether  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  pro- 
ducing leaders. 

My  generation  produced  scientists  who 
have  created  bombs  and  missiles  which  are 
capable  of  destroying  the  world.  Will  your 
generation  be  able  to  produce  leaders  with 
the  perspective,  vision,  and  wisdom  to  guide 
those  who  already  have  their  finger  on  the 
triggering  mechanism? 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  "if  a  na- 
tion expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free  in  a 
state  of  civilization.  It  expects  what  never 
'aa — and  never  will  be."  But  I  suggest  that 
It  la  Important  to  add  this  advice  from  Dr. 
Arthur  Unoschield: 

"Human  freedom  can  perish  as  readily  In 
>  classroom  ...  as  In  a  nuclear  holo- 
aust.  ...  A  more  profound  mastery  of 
•dence  and  mathematics  will  not  avail  a 
people  who  loose  the  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves." 

It  Is  this  ability  to  govern  ourselves,  de- 
pendent upon  an  enlightened  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  purpose,  which  our  educatloiial 
laatltutlons  must  help  to  develop  if  our 
system  is  to  survive. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Inherited  freedom — 
vho  have  been  born  and  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  liberty  and  Constitutional  rights — 
wuld  do  well  to  recall  frequently  that  free- 
iloiii  has  not  been  the  natural  order  of  things 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
'■<«  every  decade  In  which  man  has  enjoyed 
i  measure  of  freedom,  there  have  been  cen- 
turies when  he  lived  In  economic  and  political 
bondage. 

Toynbee  has  reminded  us  that  great  clvill- 
atlons  usually  commit  suicide.  And  the  clear 
|a>pUcatlon  Is  that  our  civUlzatlon  will  fol- 
•ow  historical  precedent. 

"But,"  Toynbee  hEis  said,  "we  are  not 
"'owned  to  make  history  repeat  Itself,  it  la 
■ipen  to  us.  through  our  efforts,  to  give  hls- 
'^  some  new  and  unprecedented  turn  .  .  . 
"  la  up  to  us." 

When  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  In  1950. 
"1111am  Faulkner  said.  "I  decline  to  accept 
'■ae  end  of  man."  He  continued,  "I  believe 


that  man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  will 
prevail.  He  Is  Immortal,  not  because  he  alone 
among  creatures  has  an  Inexhaustible  voice, 
but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable 
of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance." 

Someone  has  said  that  education  Is  "a 
controlling  grace  to  the  young,  consolation 
to  the  old,  and  ornament  to  the  rich." 

The  challenge  today  Is  before  you.  We 
stand,  a  great  nation.  In  the  midst  of  changes 
unimaglned  a  short  time  ago."  Much  more 
than  a  controlling  grace  to  ornament  your 
lives,  your  education  la  the  very  basl9-of  hope 
for  the  future. 

Shortly  before  he  died.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  expressed  to  members  of  another 
graduating  class  the  hope  that  their  educa- 
tional experience  had  been  more  than  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts  and  knowledge. 
(With  a  parapbrase  or  two)  he  said,  I  hope 
your  education — 

".  .  .  has  molded  you  for  your  roles  as  cus- 
todians of  the  Republic; 

That  it  has  taught  you  to  be  strong  enough 
to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are  afraid; 

That  it  has  taught  you  to  be  proud  and 
unl>endlng  In  honest  failure,  but  humble  and 
gentle  in  success; 

To  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm  but  to 
feel  compassion  for  those  who  fall; 

To  have  a  heart  that  Is  clear  and  a  goal 
that  is  high; 

To  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  mas- 
ter others; 

To  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never  forget  how  to 
weep; 

To  reach  Into  the  future,  yet  never  neglect 
the  past; 

To  be  serious,  yet  never  to  take  yourself 
too  seriously. 

And,  flnaUy— In  all  these  ways— that  It  has 
taught  you  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  your 
country  and  the  world. 


pattern  of  savings  and  loan  operations 
practiced  throughout  the  United  States 
today. 


Sixth  Grade  Class  of  Chinquapin  Elemen- 
tary School  of  Bluff  City,  Tenn.,  Attains 
Perfect  Attendance  Record 


Ohio  Savings  and  Loan  Leas:uc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ohio  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  is  a  vital,  grow- 
ing business  that  helps  the  stability  and 
economy  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  More  im- 
portant, savings  and  loan  associations 
help  Ohloans  attain  some  of  life's  most 
cherished  goals. 

On  this  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
State's  first  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, I  am  proud  to  extend  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  the  Ohio  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  the  many  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  The  Industry  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  first  savings  and  loan  charter 
was  issued  on  February  20,  1867.  It  has 
grown  to  have  assets  totaling  $10,450,- 
000.000.  During  1966  owners  of  some 
3.850,000  savings  and  loan  accounts  re- 
ceived cash  pasmients  or  credits  to  their 
accounts  of  more  than  $400  million  in 
earnings.  Twenty-two  of  the  top  150 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  Ohio  are 
located  in  Hamilton  County. 

The  Ohio  savings  and  locm  Industry, 
through  the  Dayton  plan,  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
savings  and  loan  community  as  a  whole. 
The  Dayt(Mi  plan  has  come  to  be  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENIOEBSZB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  real 
proud  of  one  of  the  sixth  grade  classes 
in  my  district,  and  I  want  to  take  Just  a 
minute  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  outstanding  record  that  the  22 
members  of  this  class  of  Chinquapin 
Elementary  School  in  Bluff  City,  Term., 
achieved. 

During  the  1966-67  school  year,  these 
22  students  and  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Betty 
Combs,  attended  every  class  day,  which 
totaled  3,850  days  of  perfect  attendance. 
This  broke  any  previous  national  record 
that  has  ever  been  set. 

As  a  reward  for  their  efforts,  the  22 
students  came  to  Washington  for  a  week- 
end, and  I  was  happy  to  arrange  many 
tours  for  them. 

I  again  congratulate  Principal  Worley 
F.  Glover.  Mrs.  Combs,  each  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  back  in  Washington  next  year 
as  seventh  graders  with  another  perfect 
attendance  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanmlous  con- 
sent I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  the  class'  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, together  with  a  letter  from  Principal 
Glover  explaining  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
class,  my  telegram  of  congratulations, 
and  a  list  of  the  students  who  set  this  out- 
standing record: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.O., 

May  22,  1967] 
ENrmx  Class  Scorino  PxarEcr  Attendancte 

Bristol,  Tjenn.  (AP)— The  countdown 
has  started  for  Mrs.  Betty  Combs'  sixth- 
grade  class  at  Bristol's  Chinquapin  Elemen- 
tary School.  "R-Day" — that's  "Record  Day  " — 
Is  Saturday,  June  3,  when  the  school  year 
ends. 

Miss  Combs'  22  pupils  hope  to  finish  the 
entire  session  without  a  single  class  mem- 
ber having  missed  so  much  as  one  day  of 
school.  As  of  Saturday,  the  streak  was  164 
days — with  11  school  days  remaining. 

Can  they  make  It?  The  folks  at  Chin- 
quapin Elementary  think  so.  They  are,  in 
fact,  so  confident  they're  holding  a  special 
awards  program  for  the  sixth-graders 
Wednesday — 10  days  before  "R-Day." 

TRIP     TO     WASHINGTON 

Letters  hailing  the  feat  have  been  mailed 
in  advance — to  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  among  others. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  has 
raised  enough  money  In  a  fund  campaign 
to  send  all  22  members  of  the  class  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  a  tour. 

Naturally,  good  luck  has  figured  in  the 
kids'  achievement.  That,  and  lots  of  deter- 
mination. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  sixth- 
graders  fell  and  suffered  a  severe  band  cut 
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alter  scbool  hours  The  children  held  their 
breath*— but  he  showed  up  next  day  with 
a  big  bandage  on  his  hand 

PAKBNT9    *rrecTBD 

The  youngsters'  parents  have  been  affected, 
too.  Many  called  off  out-of-town  Uips  lor 
pleasure  or  business  because  the  kids  In- 
sisted they  dldnt  want  to  nu.'is  a  day  in  the 
classroom. 

One  sixth-grader.  Alan  Owens,  had  an 
extended  visit  from  his  grandmother  be- 
cause of  the  attendance  streaK.  She  came 
down  from  Sprlngfleld.  Ohio,  planning  to 
stay  a  f«w  days.  She  stayed  on  and  on  be- 
cause Alan's  mother  and  father  couldn't 
leave  town  to  drive  her  back  home 

Principal  Worley  Glover  says  If  Mlsa 
Combe*  class  finishes  the  year  with  perfect 
attendance  "it  wUl  be  an  unparalleled  dis- 
tinction. We  don't  believe  It  could  have  hap- 
pened before."  

CHIl««t7Ai>rH   KL*1*ENTA»Y   SCHOOL. 

Bluff  City,  Tenn  .  May  16,  1967. 
Hon.  jAMCa  H.  QxriLi-aN. 
Representative. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  RrpittSENTATivr  QtJiLLXN.  Knowlng 
that  you  are  interested  in  and  concerned 
about  the  school  drop-out  problem  facing 
the  nation.  I  felt  you  would  appreciate  the 
fact  tliat  one  class  has  had  perfect  attend- 
ance for  an  entire  school  year.  The  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  sixth  Grade  claae  of 
Chlnq\iapln  Elementary  School.  Bluff  City. 
rrnnnaarr  and  their  teacher.  Mrs.  Betty 
combe,  have  attended  school  all  this  19e«-e7 
school  year.  This  makes  a  total  of  3860  days 
of  perfect  attendance  and  breaks  any  pre- 
vious national  record  that  has  ever  been  set. 
A  special  recognition  program  for  this  class 
and  their  teacher  Is  to  be  held  on  May  24 
at  1:00  PM..  in  the  school  cafeteria  with 
lunch  being  served.  Educational  and  govern- 
mental representatives  will  l>e  present  to 
participate  in  the  presentation  of  awards 
All  proceedings  are  to  be  covered  by  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  personnel  The 
school  P.T.A.  is  awarding  the  class  a  trip  to 
Wasliington,  D.C.  on  May  26  and  27. 

Wo  extend  to  you  a  special  invitation  to 
be  with  UB  on  thU  occasion.  If  you  can  pos- 
sibly work  it  into  your  schedule  we  would  be 
extremely  honored  and  the  children  will  be 
overjoyed,  for  they  are  counting  so  much  on 
your  presence.  Your  outstanding  work  as  a 
Representative  has  been  kept  before  the  stu- 
dents here  and  there  Is  definitely  a  special 
feeling  for  you  in  their  hearts  and  great  re- 
spect from  the  patrons  of  our  school  and 
citizens  of  our  community  This  is  magni- 
fied especially  at  this  time  because  of  your 
present  efforts  relative  to  the  Bill  that  would 
bring  to  the  Flag  of  our  coxintry  the  respect 
to  which  it  is  due.  We  are  thankful  for 
one  who  sees  the  Flag  In  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive, a  living  symbol  of  our  country. 

In  Washington  the  class  will  be  staying  at 
the  Airport  Motel.  Arlington.  Virginia.  We 
plan  to  take  them  on  tours  during  the  two 
days  that  would  prove  advantageous  to  theU 
growth  in  knowledge  of  government  proce- 
dure* and  places  of  historic  significance  In 
the  EMetrlct.  Any  help  that  you  could  give 
in  facilitating  these  tours  and  providing 
passe*  to  places  they  would  profit  In  visiting 
would  be  deeply  appreciated  Thank  you  for 
any  consideration  and  recognition  that  you 
may  give  to  this  class  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 

Totus  truly. 

WoRLST  p.  Olovxr.  Principal. 

Mat  22.  1967. 
SizTB  OaAOX  Class. 
Chinquapin  Elementary  School. 
Mr.  Worley  Glover.  Principal. 
Btuff  City,  Tenn 

Kren  though  I  cannot  be  with  you  on 
Wednesday  to  express  my  congratulations  In 


I)erson  on  your  perfect  attendance  record.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  my  thoughts  and  best 
wishes  are  with  you  all. 

Each  and  every'  one  of  you  are  certainly  to 
be  conunended.  and  I  Join  your  teacher,  your 
principal,  your  parents,  the  other  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  officials  of  your  school 
m  extending  my  very  best  on  this  very  mem- 
orable occasion. 

You.  your  teacher,  and  your  school  have 
accomplished  a  record  which  will  be  the  envy 
of  every  othe^  class  In  the  SUte  of  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  want  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
of  you.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  In  Wash- 
ington Thursday  so  that  I  can  tell  you  In 
person  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  In 
this  telegram. 

JA.MKS  H.  QUILLEN. 

.Member  of  Congress. 

STr  DENTS 

Perry  Aldrldge,  Glenda  Baker,  Vickie 
Black.  Lydla  CaudlU.  Bradley  Cross.  LewU 
Combs,  Donald  Dye.  Vickie  Glover.  Norman 
Graybeal,  George  Gross.  Jackie  Hyatt.  James 
Lane,  Joann  Malone.  Vlckl  Malone.  Lynn 
Morrell,  Edna  Nlckles.  Lynn  Nlckles.  Allen 
Owens.  Harold  Reed.  Norma  Cox,  Karen 
Dunn.  Loyd  Ealey,  Ellen  Jenkins. 

PRINCIPAL 


Mr   Worley  Glover. 

TEACHER 

Mrs.  Betty  Combs. 


Community  Leadership  Conference  on 
World  Problem*— IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pre- 
viously reported,  at  the  February  22  com- 
munity conference  In  my  district,  a  panel 
discussion  was  held  on  the  world  prob- 
lem area  of  the  Middle  East.  Such  dis- 
tinguished authorities  as  H.  E.  Avraham 
Harman,  Ambsissador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States;  Kemal  Karpat.  associate 
professor  of  comparative  governments 
and  International  relations  at  New  York 
University  and  a  citizen  of  Turkey;  and 
Rabbi  Israel  Miller  of  the  Klngsbrldge 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  former  president 
of  the  American  Rabbinical  Council  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  American 
Zionist  Council,  participated  in  the  panel 
which  was  moderated  by  Hon.  William  L. 
Cary.  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  Their 
remarks,  which  are  of  particular  interest 
In  the  light  of  recent  events,  are  sum- 
marized below : 

PANKL    ON    THE    MIOOLE    EAST 

The  moderator  of  the  panel  discussion 
on  the  Middle  East  was  Hon.  William  L. 
Cary.  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
The  first  speaker  was  H.  E.  Avraham 
Harman.  Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Harman  stated  that  the 


Middle  East  is,  and  has  always  been,  an 
area  of  great  diversity.  This  diversity 
has  created  several  sources  of  conflict. 

One  of  the  sources  of  conflict  relates 
to  the  attempts  to  Impose  on  a  section 
of  the  area,  if  not  the  whole  of  It.  a 
dominant  hegemony.  In  the  world  the 
search  for  international  unity  has  pro- 
ceeded along  two  paths.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  impose  a  world  order  by  a 
hegemony  of  a  country,  a  race,  or  a  lan- 
guage. This  path  always  leads  to  world 
conflict  since  military  methods  are  used 
and  they  are  resisted.  The  other  path  is 
that  followed  by  the  U.N.  This  path  rec- 
ognizes diversity  and  allows  different 
peoples  to  express  their  own  personality 
as  they  choose.  This  path  is  one  of  peace 
and  harmony. 

The  Middle  East  Is  not  a  monolith, 
with  its  many  nationalities,  religions,  and 
languages.  A  hegemony  cannot  be  es- 
tablished there. 

There  are  two  historic  forces  at  work 
within  the  Arab  world.  Ambassador  Har- 
man went  on  to  say.  There  Is  the  historic 
desire  for  Arab  unity.  But  there  is  also 
the  Insistence  on  the  separation  of  Arab 
statehood.  State  consciousness  resists 
the  idea  of  an  overriding  political  unity. 
Attempts  to  impose  a  hegemony  within 
the  Arab  world  will  continue  to  result 
In  armed  conflict.  Yemen  Is  an  example 
of  this  fact. 

A  second  conflict  engendered  by  a  de- 
sire for  hegemony  is  the  Israel-Arab  con- 
flict. The  Arab  States  do  not  recognise 
Israel  as  a  state,  do  not  want  to  do  so, 
and  envisage  a  future  without  Israel. 
Israel  will  not  accept  this  policy  and  will 
use  force  to  resist  force. 

In  1947.  the  U.N.  began  to  examine  the 
problem  of  Palestine.  There  then  existed 
two  national  communities,  each  with  a 
right  to  self-determination,  and  each 
mature  enough  to  govern  itself  and  also 
all  of  Palestine.  Neither  side  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  when  the  U.N.  attempted 
to  follow  a  path  of  peace  through  parti- 
tion. Israel  did  not  like  the  partition, 
but  cooperated  since  peace  was  worth 
the  price.  By  December  1947,  the  Arabs 
used  force  to  resist  and  continued  to 
fight  until  the  middle  of  1949.  In  1949, 
four  armistices  were  established.  These 
form  the  legal  and  political  basis  for 
today's  reality  and  a  future  F»eace.  All 
the  armistices  say  that  the  countries 
will  work  peacefully  to  solve  problems. 
The  agreements  also  set  the  boundaries 
and  state  that  the  territory  of  each 
country  will  not  be  used  as  a  base  for 
warlike  acts. 

However,  hostility  still  exists;  hostility 
of  the  Arabs  to  Israel,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Israel's  policy  is  one  of  peace  and  Israel 
would  like  to  work  with  the  Arab  nations 
on  common  policies  and  problems. 

In  today's  U.N.  the  members  cannot 
tolerate  a  doctrine  of  hostility.  A  state 
of  war  Is  incompatible  with  the  UJf- 
Charter  and  the  armistices.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Arabs,  as  members  of  the  UJi.,  to 
terminate  the  state  of  war.  The  desire  of 
the  Arabs  to  change  the  borders  or  de- 
stroy Israel  by  force  Is  also  against  the 
precepts  of  the  U.N.  The  great  powen 
agree  that  this  doctrine  Is  unacceptable. 
They  also  recognize,  as  does  the  entire 
U.N.,  that  a  conflict  in  the  Middle  E»«t 
could  spread  throughout  the  world. 
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There  are  no  basic  problems  not  capa- 
ble of  speedy  resolution  once  the  state  of 
war  ceases  and  the  Arabs  acknowledge 
that  change  can  only  be  through  peace 
and  mutual  agreement. 

Another  basic  problem  is  created  by 
the  social  and  economic  reality  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  area  has  been  greatly 
lived  in.  and  has  been  much  used  and 
abused  through  history.  Today,  it  needs 
a  process  of  renewal — of  land,  of  water 
resources,  of  economy — in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  its  people. 

The  regional  effort  needed  to  effect 
the  renewal  is  now  diverted  by  the  con- 
flicts mentioned  before.  However,  these 
conflicts  could  be  eased  by  disarmament, 
especially  if  a  world  disarmament  oc- 
curred. The  lethal  weapons  are  all  im- 
ported, and  a  world  disarmament  would 
cut  off  the  supply. 

Ambassador  Harman  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  have  a  great  stake  in  cooperation. 
The  end  of  conflict  would  release  much 
energy  to  help  the  region  and  let  the 
area  again  become  as  important  to  civil- 
ization as  it  once  was. 

The  next  speaker  was  Kemal  Kaipat. 
associate  professor  of  comparative  gov- 
ernments and  international  relations  at 
New  York  University,  and  a  citizen  of 
Turkey. 

Professor  Karpat  stated  that  he  would 
discuss  the  Middle  East's  problems  and 
the  U.S.  Interest  there.  It  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  Internal  forces  work- 
ing In  the  area  today  and  the  possible 
impact  of  those  forces  on  foreign  policy 
to  understand  the  Middle  East. 

Most  Important  internal  forces  are  two 
ideologies — nationalism  and  socialism. 

Nationalism  has  had  both  Internal  and 
external  Implications.  Internally,  the 
first  phase  of  Arab  modernization  has 
been  a  search  for  a  modern  political  life 
and  a  political  apparatus  capable  of 
meeting  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples. 
The  establishment  of  several  Arab  States 
was  the  immediate  result  of  those  aspi- 
rations. The  external  manifestation  of 
Arab  nationalism  is  seen  in  the  attempts 
to  secure  and  maintain  Internal  sover- 
eignty and  to  promote  self-interest  by 
pragmatic  policies. 

The  final  goal  of  Arab  nationalism  is 
to  establish  one  Arab  State. 

As  used  in  the  Middle  East,  socialism 
is  a  loose  generic  term  for  economic  and 
social  reform.  The  Arab  nations  desire 
lo  achieve  economic  sufficiency.  They 
also  wish  to  rearrange  group  relations 
within  society  so  as  to  best  use  all  re- 
sources. The  ultimate  goal  in  this  area 
is  to  achieve  social  justice.  It  should  be 
explained  that  Arab  "socialism"  Is  basi- 
cally non-Marxist. 

In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  due  to 
socialism  a  workers  group  has  been  es- 
tablished, a  large  civil  and  military  bu- 
reaucracy has  come  into  being  and  tae 
peasants  have  been  mobilized.  Aspira- 
tions and  material  expectations  have 
been  created  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  system  to  fulfill.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  will  soon  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  either  full  state  con- 
trol or  other  political  alternatives  to 
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solve  economic  problems.  Some  Marxists 
want  to  create  an  integral  socialist  sys- 
tem as  an  alternative. 

Basically,  however,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  a  pluralistic  society.  It  is  not 
prepared  in  its  Ideology  and  its  structure 
for  full  Marxist  socialism.  It  would  prob- 
ably prefer  a  relaxation  of  controls  and 
assurance  that  the  socialist  system  will 
not  destroy  its  way  of  life. 

President  Nasser  Is  an  important  force 
in  this  regard.  Professor  Karpat  stated, 
but  he  is  probably  a  nationalist  using  so- 
cialistic means  to  further  his  nationalis- 
tic aims.  If  Nasser  could  be  forced  to 
choose  today,  he  would  probably  follow 
the  pluralistic  course  with  its  implica- 
tions for  policies  with  regard  to  the  West. 

Relations  among  Arab  States  have  been 
affected  by  socialism.  Socialism  has  dis- 
rupted much  of  the  unity  orientation 
created  by  Arab  nationalism.  Socialism 
has  laid  bare  the  social  and  political  dif- 
ferences among  various  Arab  societies.  It 
has  undermined  various  interests  based 
on  those  differences. 

A  cleavage  has  developed  between  the 
monarchies  and  the  republics  based  on 
social  differences.  Also,  a  cleavage  has 
occurred  among  the  republics  refiecting 
the  social  differences  in  various  nations. 
Syria  has  recently  swung  to  the  left,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  forced  back  to  the  right. 
Syria  seems  imable  to  develop  a  stable 
government  or  unifying  philosophy  and 
has  become  unpredictable  in  its  policies. 

Iraq  also  was  unpredictable,  but  now 
it  seems  to  have  properly  appraised  its 
own  heterogeneous  society  and  taken  a 
midway  course  based  on  self-interest. 

Strong  Arab  organizations,  such  as  the 
Arab  Socialist  Union,  seem  to  have  had 
their  immediate  chances  of  success  de- 
stroyed by  emphasizing  socialism  to  the 
detriment  of  national  imlty.  But  imlty 
and  Nasser's  leadership  are  still  alive, 
though  faced  with  great  obstacles. 

The  civil  strife  in  Yemen,  where  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Is  alined  against 
Saudi  Arabia,  is  likely  to  have  lasting 
Impact.  The  situation  includes  an  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  and  an  attack  on  other  states.  It 
ignores  Arab  brotherhood  and  has  cre- 
ated a  government  by  force  without  suf- 
ficient support.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  mod- 
ernize a  traditional  society  by  force,  and 
appears  to  be  more  costly  than  It  is 
worth. 

The  development  of  a  modem  political 
structure  In  Saudi  Arabia  may  have  a 
very  Important  effect,  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
center  of  Islam  and  contains  the  piu-est 
Arabic  element.  But  it  had  failed  to  exert 
leadership  so  far  because  failure  to 
create  a  modem  bureaucracy  and  mili- 
tary organization  imtil  Nasser's  chal- 
lenge forced  it  to  adopt  new  methods  of 
military  and  civilian  administration.  It 
had  relied  on  sheer  religious  identifica- 
tion, which  was  not  enough.  Potentially 
It  is  a  great  power  in  the  Arab  world, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  political  de- 
velopment could  be  great:  it  would 
eliminate  competition  in  the  Arabic  pe- 
ninsula and  create  a  new  political  sub- 
system which  may  determine  the  polit- 
ical fate  of  Yemen  and  Aden;  it  would 
make  the  peninsula  and  its  oil  resources 
relatively  Immime  to  the  vicissitudes  of 


Arab  policies.  But  political  modernization 
in  Saudi  Arabia  would  create  a  military 
and  intellectual  group  sharing  the  na- 
tionalist-socialist aspirations  of  other 
Arab  intellectuals  and  speed  up  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  regime. 

Turkey  is  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East.  Turkey's  intelligensla  are 
today  moving  away  from  the  West.  The 
new  large  and  aggressive  middle  class 
with  political  power  has  replaced  the  old 
elite,  who  now  look  to  socialism  as  a 
means  to  regain  power.  Also,  the  Cyprus 
crisis  has  influenced  the  intellectuals 
greatly.  Turkey  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
force its  binding  treaty  rights  and  found 
that  NATO  restricted  its  freedom,  while 
Greece  was  free  to  aid  President 
Makarios.  The  West  exaggerated  the 
military  and  economic  dependence  of 
Turkey.  As  a  result.  Turkey  has  moved 
toward  an  accommodation  with  Rus- 
sia and  is  attempting  to  improve  her  re- 
lations with  the  Balkan  nations.  Turkey's 
relations  with  the  other  Arab  nations 
have  improved  also. 

Turkey  Is  still  committed  to  the  West 
through  NATO  and  CENTO,  but  an  ef- 
fective partnership  in  these  bodies  de- 
pends on  restoring  Turkey's  confidence 
in  the  West  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

Internally,  Turkey  is  growing  quickly 
and  has  achieved  better  civilian-military 
relations  than  existed  in  the  past. 

The  Middle  East,  in  general,  seems 
destined  again  to  become  a  playground 
for  the  great  powers.  Though  Chinese 
influence  has  been  minimal  so  far,  a 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  might  cause  the  Arabs  to  sup- 
port China  as  an  alternative  to  any 
agreement  the  two  great  powers  may 
reach  to  the  detriment  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Middle  East  is  important  for  So- 
vlet-Sino  relations.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  central  Asian  regions  dis- 
puted by  the  U.S8.R.  and  China  are 
actually  inhabited  by  Turkic  people. 
Both  sides  will  try  to  neutralize  or  use 
the  appeals  of  Tui-key  and  Iran  to  the 
peoples  of  central  Asia  who  have 
lingtilstlc,  religious,  and  cultural  ties 
with  Iranians  and  especially  the  Turks. 

The  United  States  should  review  its 
Middle  East  policy  In  the  light  of  the 
changes  I  have  outlined  and  in  light  of 
the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute. 

The  commentator  on  this  panel  was 
Rabbi  Israel  Miller  of  the  Klngsbrldge 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  former  president 
of  the  American  Rabbinical  Council  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  American 
Zionist  Council. 

Rabbi  Miller  based  his  remarks  on  the 
idea  that  the  world  is  diverse  and  yet 
one.  The  large  powers  have  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  which  are  frequently  In 
conflict. 

The  U.S.  intcB^sts  are  those  of  all  peo- 
ple of  good  will,  to  help  develop  the  area 
and  help  it  achieve  its  own  fulfillment. 
Peace  is  needed  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 

We  should  look  at  values  as  well  as 
events,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  confiict.  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  an  identity  of  values — free- 
dom,   democracy,    self- fulfillment,    and 
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the  govenunent  as  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

The  basic  U.S.  Interest  Is  peace.  The 
United  States  should  use  all  diplomatic 
means  to  brings  the  two  sides  to  a  peace 
conference.  Such  a  peace  settlement 
would  allow  the  resources  of  the  Middle 
East  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  region  The  United  States 
should  give  aid  only  to  be  used  for  de- 
velopment. It  should  try  to  achieve  a 
rapport  with  the  U  S.S.R  to  allow  peace- 
ful development  of  the  area. 

QUESTIONS 

As  the  Arab  States  reach  a  more  ma- 
ture phase,  will  their  attitude  toward 
Israel  change? 

Answer.  By  Ambassador  Harman: 
A  cbADge  will  occur  when  the  Arab  states 
realize  that  their  top  priority  problem  Isn't 
Israel,  but  Internal  problema  that  won't  be 
solved  by  destroying  Israel  Also,  when  the 
Arabs  realise  thafr  it  isn't  possible  to  destroy 
Israel,  thea  an  acconrLmodatlon  can  occur 
Thli  change  wlU  be  a  gradual  process  and 
will  take  a  long  time 

What  Is  the  VS.  role  with  respect  to 
armaments  In  the  Middle  East? 
Answer.  By  Ambassador  Harman: 
The  United  States  doesn  t  like  nations 
spending  resources  on  competitive  arma- 
ments. Neither  does  Israel  Israel  has  never 
introduced  a  new  element  of  weaponry  in 
the  Middle  East  lU  defense  policy  Is  not 
military  superiority  but  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum sufflclent  to  deter  aggression  Russia 
supplies  moat  of  the  Arab  arms  and  a  U  S  - 
U.S.SJ<.  disarmament  agreement  would  help 
lead  to  an  Arab-Israeli  disarmament.  Until 
that  goal  la  reached,  however.  Israel  cannot 
allow  Imbalances   to  develop 

What  compensation  has  Israel  offered 
to  refugees?  What  is  the  Arab  counter- 
demand? 
Answer.  By  Ambassador  Harman: 
The  AratM  originally  wished  to  UU  about 
refugees  aa  an  independent  issue,  but  Israel 
wished  to  speak  about  It  as  pan  of  the  peace 
problem.  Israel  has  been  flexible  and  heis 
made  many  efforts  to  discuss  the  issue  The 
Arabs  insist  thst  the  refugees  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Israel  and  hence  make  Israel  an 
Arab  country.  But  Israel  wont  accept  likely 
flftb-columnlsu  Rather  It  Is  willing  to  com- 
pensats  the  Arabs  whose  property  was  taken. 
while  the  Arabs  absorb  the  refugees.  This 
absorption  process  is  occurring  today,  and  If 
reaettlement  in  Arab  countries  were  allowed, 
the  proceas  would  go  faster  Also,  Israel 
would  expect  that  the  property  left  behind 
by  the  800,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab 
nations  It  has  accepted  would  be  considered 
in  the  final  account.  However,  as  of  now  no 
one  Is  willing  to  discuss  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives Israsl  has  raised. 


Railway  Labor  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^^""'""  or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  la  happening  today  In  our  Nation 
with  regard  to  the  impending  rail  strike 
can  only  be  referred  to  by  hlstorlaru  as 
"An  American  Tragedy."  We  may  all  be 
writing  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter 


of  free  collective  bargaining  in  the  United 
Slates — a  chapter  which  no  one  wants 
to  write  but  to  which  everyone  has  con- 
tributed by  this  abdication,  individually 
and  collectively,  of  the  responsibility 
which  each  participant  has  in  this 
tragedy  I  know  not  where  the  greatest 
guilt  lies,  but  it  must  be  shared  by  man- 
agement and  latxjr  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  Government  and 
the  American  people  at  large 

Responsibility  must  be  .shared  by  both 
railroad  management  and  railroad  labor, 
not  only  for  their  failure  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively but  for  their  failure  to  give  up 
any  of  their  intransigence  m  order  to  sal- 
vage Iree  collective  bargaining,  or  even  to 
salvage  some  voluntary  kind  of  binding 
arbitration. 

The  union  leaders  are  trapped  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  circumstances  They 
claim  skilled  railway  labor  Irequently  is 
paid  less  than  the  high  rates  being 
earned  by  labor  with  similar  skill  titles 
in  other  national  industries  But  these 
rail  union  leaders  for  years  have  en- 
couraged compression  of  wage  rates  by 
winning  across-the-board  increases  of 
so  many  cents  an  hour  for  all  workers, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  The  leaders 
now  find  themselves  obliged  by  restless- 
ness within  the  ranks  of  skilled  rail  union 
labor  to  reverse  their  field  and  go  into 
negotiations  asking  for  wage  differential 
increases  that  seek  for  the  skilled  higher 
Increases  in  wages  than  for  the  unskilled. 
Otherwise,  their  own  leadership  or  the 
solidarity  of  their  union  membership 
may  be  threatened. 

But  the  unions  are  intransigent  in 
their  resistance  to  management  insist- 
ence that  a  complete  evaluation  of  in- 
dustry skills  must  be  made  to  determine 
which  railroad  workers  should  be  paid 
for  real  skills  and  which  for  skills  more 
honored  in  the  title  than  in  the  responsi- 
bility. This  is  not  a  new  problem  for 
railway  labor  leaders,  who  hold  their 
Jobs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  union  mem- 
bers who  covet  the  security  of  their  in- 
dividual jobs.  They  have  fought  for  years 
against  the  elimination  of  jobs  which 
management  claims  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  modernization  of  equipment 
and  methods.  Job  evaluation  raises  the 
question  of  "feather bedding' — a  word 
which  raises  blood  pressure  and  reduces 
reason  in  minds  that  are  public-oriented 
as  well  as  those  oriented  to  management 
or  labor. 

And  on  their  side,  too,  the  rail  indus- 
try management  has  been  intransigent 
by  insisting  upon  nationwide  collective 
bargaining  that  attempts  to  hold  down 
on  wage  increases  and  get  evaluation  of 
job  skills  After  all,  in  this  highly  regu- 
lated privately-owned  industry,  cannot 
the  management  obtain  relief  on  rates 
and  services  from  Uncle  Sam's  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  virtually 
assure  a  reasonable  profit  margin  wher- 
ever wage  rates  wind  up? 

Such  an  oversimplification  is  given  the 
He  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  rail- 
roads face  serious  operating  difficulties 
under  present  circumstances.  And  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  difficulties  come 
from  competitive  means  of  transporta- 
tion— many  of  which  are  also  federally 
regulated  Higher  rates  or  reduced  serv- 
ices, as  a  result  of  higher  wages  without 
resulting  operational  efficiencies,  might 


price  the  railroads  further  out  of  the 
competitive  market.  With  reduced  serv- 
ices and  high  costs,  the  passenger  mar- 
ket has  already  flown — or  motored— 
away  along  with  a  part  of  the  U.S.  mails. 
To  be  uncompetitive  in  freight  hauling 
might  further  degenerate  the  rail  system 
of  our  Nation. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a  sys- 
tem made  up  of  many  lines  that  the 
small  and  large,  the  weak  and  strong, 
have  joined  together  to  bargain  with  the 
unions  which  are  also  nationwide.  A 
strike  against  a  small  line,  even  one  that 
IS  not  an  integral  part  of  a  through 
system,  could  permanently  lose  cus- 
tomers to  competitive  means,  just  as  a 
nationwide  strike  might  lose  customers 
to  competitive  haulers  or  to  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  that  a  protracted  nation- 
wide strike  could  create. 

So  both  parties  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  have  contributed  their 
share  of  intransigence  to  this  American 
Tragedy  "  But  it  is  the  American  people 
who  will  suffer  the  most  should  there  be 
a  rail  strike,  and  their  elected  leaders 
must  assume  their  responsibility  for  this 
impending  tragedy. 

The  prospective  failure  of  collective 
bargaining  to  function  in  this  case  has 
been  apparent  since  the  first  of  this  year; 
but  it  was  predictable  long  before  that. 
Our  President  did  predict  it  and  called 
national  attention  to  the  fact  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  1966— 
that  something  must  be  done  about 
strikes  which  would  be  damaging  to  the 
national  economy  or  the  national  inter- 
est. 

And  make  no  mistake,  the  railroads 
are  not  the  only  Industry  which  has  such 
an  impact.  A  national  truck  strike,  a  na- 
tional dockworkers'  strike,  a  national 
communications  strike,  a  national  coal 
strike,  a  national  steel  strike,  a  national 
auto  workers'  strike  and  many  more, 
could  have  such  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  national  economy  that  the  national 
interest  and  economy  might  be  adverse- 
ly affected  to  an  extent  that  those  who 
feel  personal  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  health  might 
feel  obliged  to  act. 

So,  what  has  happened  and  will  hap- 
pen in  connection  with  this  rail  strike 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  all  labor  negotia- 
tions in  our  Nation,  make  no  mistake. 

But  legislation  to  deal  with  nationwide 
strikes  apparently  is  not  easy  to  write 
without  endangering  votes.  And  so,  no 
proposal  of  a  substantive  nature  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  crisis  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  has  ever  been  presented 
by  President  Johnson  or  any  spokesman 
for  his  administration  or  his  pohtlcal 
party.  The  leadership  responsibility  in- 
cumbent upon  the  officeholder  best 
equipped  by  the  array  of  advisers  avail- 
able to  him  has  not  been  exercised. 
Either  in  the  naive  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem would  not  have  to  be  faced,  or  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  it  would  encourage  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  by  labor  and 
management  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
crisis,  the  President  has  apparently  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  one  crisis  after  an- 
other, rather  than  to  seek  a  permanent 
legislative  means  to  avoid  the  crisis.  The 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  re- 
minded him  of  this  dereliction  In  Its  1967 
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state  of  the  Union  message  when  they 
sought  a  balanced  commission  of  experts 
to  make  recommendations  on  national 
emergency  strike  legislation. 

The  only  real  proposal  the  President 
has  come  up  with  has  been  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  which  his  spokesmen  have 
dubbed  "mediation  to  finality"  to  meet 
the  instant  strike  threat  and  defer  it 
until  safely  after  the  1968  presidential 
election.  But  "mediation  to  finality"  is 
only  a  credibility  gap  for  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. And  It  is  only  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  this  one  dispute — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  could  become  a  back- 
door method  of  getting  Congress  to  share 
the  blame  for  setting  a  precedent  that 
will  become  binding  as  the  years  go  by. 

In  spite  of  that  obvious  danger  and  the 
personal  repugnance  of  what  is  clearly 
compulsory  arbitration  in  this  case — no 
matter  how  temporary  it  would  hope- 
fully be — many  Members,  including  my- 
self, have  been  willing  to  support  the 
President's  proposal  based  on  the  clear 
and  desperate  statements  from  his  ad- 
ministration concerning  the  national 
emergency  crisis  our  Nation  would  face 
were  there  to  be  a  rail  strike  at  this  time. 

Within  the  last  hours  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  the  administra- 
tion has  even  had  the  temerity  to  have 
various  Cabinet  officers  call  Members  of 
Congress  to  advise  them  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  resolving  this  crisis  temporarily,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  suggestion. 
But,  sadly,  the  urging  has  not  always  been 
with  reference  to  the  national  interest. 
Occasionally,  it  has  been  with  reference 
to  the  political  interest  of  the  individual 
Member  of  Congress  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic dangers  to  his  particular  District. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, It  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  merely 
to  resolve  the  day-to-day  crises  of  his 
own  administration  with  reference  to  his 
own  popularity  or  the  political  dominance 
of  his  own  party.  His  responsibility  should 
be  broader-gauged  and  larger  in  view 
than  that.  It  should  be  to  seek  lasting 
solutions  to  continuing  problems. 

If  the  President  has  avoided  that  re- 
sponsibility, the  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility  In  this  regard,  also. 
Rather  than  bemoaning  three  miserable 
choices,  leadership  in  the  Congress 
should  have  been  able  to  undertake  con- 
sideration of  some  kind  of  legislation  to 
provide  a  method  for  resolution  of  this 
continuing  problem. 

But  this  Is  a  political  hot  potato  Dem- 
ocratic Congresses  and  administrations 
have  steadfastly  avoided  since  the  Wsig- 
ner  Act,  Only  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  born 
In  a  Republican  Congress,  and  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act,  born  In  a  Con- 


gress with  a  slim  Democratic  majority 
under  a  Republican  Administration,  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  our  Nation's  grow- 
ing labor  problems  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Attempts  were  made  after  the 
passage  of  both  pieces  of  legislation  to 
establish  them  as  political  issues,  but 
both  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
changing  political  winds.  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  tackle  a 
permanent  answer  of  some  kind.  While 
the  substitute  amendment  of  Represent- 
ative Bill  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  was 
properly  ruled  not  to  be  germane  to  this 
immediate  emergency  measure,  the  germ 
of  a  solution  may  be  foimd  in  It  which 
could  prevent  such  emergency  legislation. 
■Whether  It  is  found  in  Mr.  Brock's  leg- 
islation or  not,  it  must  be  found.  Today's 
congressional  politicians  seem  reluctant 
to  get  involved  in  such  touchy  problems. 
But  as  a  result,  they  find  themselves 
facing  sooner  or  later  in  this  crisis,  the 
impossible  political  choices  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  seizure,  or  a  nationwide  rail 
strike. 

With  the  most  natural  of  human  tend- 
encies— imwillingness  to  face  up  to  un- 
pleasant choices — the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Thursday  did  what  it  has  twice 
before  done,  put  off  a  decision  in  the  hope 
that  intransigent  management  and  in- 
transigent labor  would  somehow  get  to- 
gether and  revive  collective  bargaining 
which.  If  It  was  ever  really  alive  in  this 
case,  died  on  April  25. 1  should  be  happy 
to  be  proven  wrong,  but  after  listening  to 
weeks  of  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  side  will  bargain 
in  this  case. 

The  obvious  Impossibility  of  segregat- 
ing defense  materials  In  our  complex 
economy  for  handling  during  a  rail  strike 
which  would  halt  everything  else,  makes 
a  "partial  strike"  an  Impossibility.  And, 
on  the  testimony  of  administration  ex- 
perts about  our  defense  needs  for  Viet- 
nam and  other  possible  international 
commitments,  a  strike  of  even  brief  du- 
ration might  be  unduly  damaging  to  our 
national  Interest  In  the  world.  It  Is  easy 
to  say  that  such  statements  are  over- 
drawn, but  this  attitude  Is  too  risky  a 
doubt  to  tolerate.  In  my  view. 

It  is  also  easy  to  say,  "If  the  Congress 
does  nothing,  there  will  be  no  strike": 
but  such  assurances  have  no  shred  of 
evidence  to  back  them  and  much  to  argue 
against  them  In  the  hearings  before  my 
committee. 

Finally,  to  provide  for  seizure  Is  to 
judge  the  case  and  penalize  only  the  rail- 
roads for  their  Intransigence.  It  does  not 
even  penalize  the  management  much,  be- 
cause they  are  employees,  too.  Rather,  it 


penalizes  the  owners  of  corporate  stock 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  solution 
which  presumes  that  arbitration  in  this 
case  would  be  unfair  to  labor  or  anti- 
labor  and  promanagement.  No  evidence 
of  this  has  been  substantiated.  For  Con- 
gress to  feel  that  arbitration  would  not 
be  as  fair  to  labor  as  it  is  to  manage- 
ment in  view  of  the  complex  problems 
facing  both  rail  management  and  labor 
in  this  Industry  Is  to  presume  that  the 
case  of  labor  Is  the  only  case  for  consid- 
eration. To  make  such  an  Irresponsi- 
ble decision  in  the  Congress  is  as  much 
an  abdication  of  responsibility  as  to  make 
no  decision  at  all. 

But  If  there  has  been  an  abdication  of 
congressional  responsibility,  there  has 
also  been  an  abdication  of  public  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. Few  letters  will  come  in  from  the 
Main  Street  merchants  on  this  strike 
until  after  the  strike  has  begun  and  the 
goods  for  their  stores  fall  to  arrive.  Few 
objections  from  the  locals  of  the  unions 
of  other  Industries  will  be  heard  until 
after  a  record  vote  has  been  cast  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  And  few  objections 
from  management  leaders  of  other  In- 
dustries will  be  heard  until  after  the 
record  vote  for  seizure  is  cast  and  they 
decide  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  can 
seize  the  rail  industry  it  can  seize  their 
businesses,  too,  in  the  name  of  national 
interest. 

And  so,  a  portion  of  the  abdication  of 
responsibility  must  be  borne  also  in  this 
situation  by  the  average  American  citi- 
zen and  the  public  Information  media. 
The  latter  has  sent  more  of  Its  member- 
ship to  Europe  with  the  late  President's 
widow  on  her  vacation  than  were  found 
in  the  Gallery  at  the  moment  the  House 
voted  on  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

A  brief  strike  could  so  clog  the  flow 
of  needed  supplies  to  Vietnam  that  some 
Americans  will  die  there  as  a  result  of 
the  accumulated  Irresponsibility  of  rail- 
road labor,  railroad  management,  the 
administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country. 

If  future  historians  write  of  the  decay 
of  the  free  American  system,  they  will 
certainly  not  leave  out  a  footnote  about 
this  crisis.  If  they  write  about  the  main- 
tenance of  free  collective  bargaining  in 
America  through  this  time  of  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  the  national  economy, 
they  can  only  do  so  if  someone  finds  a 
permanent  solution  to  such  crises  as 
this. 

Labor,  management,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  must  seek  a  solution,  or  this  crisis 
will  Indeed  have  been  an  "American 
Tragedy." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TurRSDAY,  Ji  NE  22,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Hensel  E.  Hendrlckson,  Trinity 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray : 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  prelude  to 
this  day's  labors,  we  would  turn  our 
thoughts  to  Thee. 


Help  us  not  to  think  higher  than  we 
ought  of  our  own  achievements,  but 
learn  to  count  as  success  that  which  is 
accomplished  to  bring  glory  to  Thee  and 
hope  to  fellow  man. 

Keep  us  In  tune  with  Thee  so  that  what 
we  lack  In  faith,  we  will  not  make  up  In 
frenzied  activity. 

May  each  one  of  us,  individually  and 
corporately,  be  led  by  Thy  Spirit  to  re- 
flect the  truth  that  as  our  Nation  has 
been  blessed  so  we  have  the  mandate  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  many  of  our  Nation 


and  of  our  one  world  who  look  to  this 
place  for  guidance. 
In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL    ^ 


The  Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communl- 
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cated  to  the  House  by  Mr  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  June  13.  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8980.  An  act  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation In  the  ca»e  of  certain  real  properly 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  81'  entitled  "A  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain 
carriers  by  railroad  and  ceruln  of  their 
employees,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Yarbokougb,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  PsLL,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  GairriN  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  w«w  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMXUTTEE 
ON  ELECTIONS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  there  be  anyone 
here  this  afternoon  for  the  debate  on 
the  pending  legislation'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  most  Members  will  be  here. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS,  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
may  be  permuted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS. EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1968— APPOINTMENT 
OF   CONFEREES 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill  <HR  7501  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  OCHce 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma''  The  Chair  hears  nunc,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Steed.  Passm.\n,  Addabbo,  Cohelan, 
Yates.  Mahon.  Conte.  Robison,  Bow, 
and  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois 


RUSSIAN  BEAR 


Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  to  have 
listened  to  the  Soviet  Union  make  use  of 
infantile  invective  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil debate  on  the  Middle  East  has  been 
a  most  distressing  experience  Surely  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  a  great 


power  would  have  wanted  to  display  to 
the  world  that  it  is  capable  of  employing 
the  accents  of  civilized  exchange.  It  is 
Hicredible  that  a  nation  which  seeks  to 
influence  world  opinion  should  have 
adopted  tactics  of  such  low  Intellectual 
content  as  to  alienate  thinking  men  and 
women  of  good  will.  The  world  has  been 
subjected  to  such  a  lack  of  finesse  as  to 
bring  into  the  minds  of  all  small  nations 
a  most  frightening  vision  of  the  Russian 
Bear,  who  crushes  even  as  he  embraces. 
The  USSR,  fought  the  adoption  of  a 
cease-fire  resolution  until  it  became  un- 
mistakably clear  that  Israel  was  the 
indisputable  victor. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Soviet's 
ob\ious  bias.  The  bias  looms  so  large  as 
to  hardly  need  comment.  What  I  am 
speaking  of  is  to  my  mind  the  tragic  dis- 
play— in  full-blown  view — of  the  raging, 
the  vituperation,  so  like  that  of  a  child 
in  a  tantrum. 

I  speak  in  true  sorrow  because  it  is  so 
disheartening  that  one  of  the  major 
powers  could  have  so  little  regard  for  the 
opinions  and  sensibilities  of  thoughtful 
people. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  will  go  to  the  polls  In 
September  in  the  exercise  of  a  funda- 
mental right:  the  right  to  select  in  free 
elections  the  country's  chief  executive 
officers  and  legislators. 

The  United  States  has  the  unquestion- 
able responsibility  to  support  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion In  Congress  providing  that  six  Rep- 
resentatives and  three  Senators  go  to 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  elections  and  pro- 
tect the  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the 
voting 

The  presence  of  these  representatives 
of  Congress  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
challenges  to  the  freedom  of  the  elec- 
torate, from  without  or  from  within. 

Their  presence  will  also  reafBrm  our 
responsibility  to  aid  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  In  the  protection  of  their  right 
to  self-determination. 
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FLAG  DESECRATION  BILL 

Mr    McCLORY    Mr    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  crystal  clear  my  intent, 
and  I  believe  the  Intent  of  most.  If  not 
all,  of   the  membership  in  connection 


with  the  passage  on  Tuesday  of  the  flag 
desecration  bill,  H.R.  10480.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  believe 
it  is  also  no  secret  that  In  the  commit- 
tee I  moved  to  add  the  word  "burning" 
to  the  group  of  offenses  against  the 
American  flag  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  prohibit.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  adopted  another  amend- 
ment on  page  1  by  adding  the  word 
"knowingly"  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Biester],  so  that  the  offenses  which  we 
Intended  to  prohibit  were  described  in  the 
foilowlng  language: 

Whoever  knowingly  casts  contempt  upon 
any  flag  of  the  United  States  by  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burning,  or 
trampling  upon  it  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

The  parliamentary  situation  which  de- 
veloped resulted  in  the  words  "knowing- 
ly" and  "burning"  being  omitted  from 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  as  passed.  As 
I  stated  to  the  membership  immediately 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  Committee 
rose.  I  advocated  and  reconmiended  a 
vote  on  the  bill  which  included  those  two 
words.  I  am  confident  that  most,  If  not 
all.  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in- 
tended their  vote  to  Include  that  lan- 
guage. Certainly  there  was  nothing  said 
in  the  Committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  indicated  to  the  mem- 
bership that  those  words  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
other  body  due  respect  for  this  language 
will  be  given  and  that  the  Intent  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  as  I  have 
described  It  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  this  state- 
ment and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  statement. 


QUALIFICATIONS   OF   FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  people  are  complaining  to  their 
Congressman,  and  each  other,  about  the 
nature  of  decisions  being  rendered  by 
our  courts. 

The  most  recent  decision  of  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  has  brought 
a  new  rash  of  demands  by  the  public 
that  "something  be  done  about  these 
goofy  judges"  who  think  they  have  the 
power  to  legislate  by  Judicial  mandate. 

Everybody  talks  about  the  Increase  in 
crime,  except  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  who  merely  tries  to  v.'lsh  it  away. 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  the  pre- 
occupation of  protecting  the  "rights"  of 
criminals  has  superseded  the  interest  of 
the  overwhelming  nimiber  of  the  mem- 
bers of  society  that  are  respectable,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  This  philosophy  seems 
to  be  "judicially  inspired"  by  numerous 
split  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  inferior  courts. 

About  the  only  way  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  reason  in  the  thinking  of 
the  judges  of  this  country  is  tb  try 
to  apply  some  guidelines,  or  set  basic 
qualifications  for  those  who  may  serve 
in  the  judiciary  in  the  future.  Today, 
they  are  negligible. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
in  previous  sessions,  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  result  and 
I  trust  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  set  prompt  hearings. 


A  "MINI-LIFE"  FOR  THE 
"MINI-ORANT" 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  was  the  first  day  of 
summer,  and  it  seems  that  the  heat  has 
already  gotten  to  the  CMBce  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  notice  from  the 
Office  of  Education  announcing  a  new 
concept  In  Federal  funding — the  "mini- 
grant."  Appropriately  this  great  step 
forward  is  made  through  title  III  of 
ESEA,  which  is  devoted  to  innovative 
projects. 

When  I  first  saw  this  announcement, 
I  had  a  vision  of  "mini-grants"  as  very 
small  grants  for  tiny  programs  to  serve 
very  little  children — plagiarizing,  of 
course,  the  modem  educational  styles  of 
Carnaby  Street. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  this  image 
is  not  accurate,  but  is  only  the  product 
of  a  strained  sense  of  humor.  It  seems 
that  "mini-grants"  are  actually  substan- 
tial projects  with  serious  purposes.  The 
four  very  welcome  grants  approved  yes- 
terday for  my  district  total  $70,443  and 
are  for  curriculum  revision,  science  in- 
struction, and  aid  for  delinquent  boys. 
They  seem  to  be  called  mini-grants  only 
because  the  Office  of  Education  was  able 
to  process  them  without  regard  to  the 
deadlines  which  larger  applications  must 
observe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  such  worthwhile  projects  were 
belittled  by  a  foolish  and  misleading 
label.  If  this  practice  persists,  we  may 
soon  have  mini-highways,  mini-schools, 
mini-dams,  and  even  mini-missiles. 

I  urge  my  good  friend.  Commissioner 
Howe,  to  be  sure  that  the  term  "mini- 
grant"  will  have  mini-life. 


POLITICAL  ACnVmES  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  ACnON  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  OEO 

Mr.    HAFISHA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967,  I  wrote  the  Honorable  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  asking  a  question 
directed  to  me  by  one  of  my  constituents 
about  the  propriety  and  legality  of  the 
local  community  action  committee  en- 
gaging in  controversial  political  issues. 

On  March  3,  I  again  wrote  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  asked  him  if  he  would  re- 
spond to  my  initial  letter. 

On  March  15,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver  telling  me 
that  personnel  matters  were  local  re- 
sponsibilities. However,  he  would  have 
the  regional  Great  Lakes  office  look  Into 
the  matter  and  report  to  me.  "Why  it 
took  him  7  weeks  to  give  me  that  infor- 
mation I  do  not  understand. 

But  here  it  is,  June  22,  1967,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  5  months  after  my  initial 
request,  and  I  still  have  not  received  a 
reply.  This  could  hardly  be  called  "run- 
ning a  tight  ship." 


FRAGRANCE  OF  ROSES  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  I 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  roses,  and  once  in 
a  while  I  untie  the  several  knots  of  my 
purse  strings  and  buy  my  wife  a  small 
bouquet.  But  the  fragrance  in  the  Hotise 
yesterday  during  consideration  of  the 
debt  ceiling  was  a  little  heavy — the 
fragrance  from  the  rose  garden  over  at 
the  White  House. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  look 
around  today  In  the  House  Chamber  to 
check  on  the  walking  wounded.  Yester- 
day, I  tried  to  find  the  space  In  the 
Capitol  where  the  arm  splints  were  being 
applied,  but  I  could  not  locate  it. 

I  will  be  looking  again  today. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT 
RAILWAY  LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE— APPOINTMENT  OF  CON- 
FER EIIS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employeees.  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Stag- 
gers, Friedel,  Dingell,  Pickle,  Ronan, 
Adams,  Springer,  Devine,  Cunningham, 

and  KUYKENDALL. 
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NOMINATION? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at 
this  pdnt  In  the  Record  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor,  printed  in  the  June 
18,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Joplln.  Mo..  Globe: 

Nomination'' 
To  th«  Olobx: 

Seeona  Itke  It  Is  about  time  (or  Stokely 
CaLrmlchael   to  b«  awarded   the   Nobel  Peace 

Prize. 

A   P   Russn-L. 

JOPLIK,  Mo. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JUST 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  statesman- 
like quality,  the  clearness,  and  the  logi- 
cal aspects  of  the  address  of  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Ooldberg,  which  he  so  ef- 
fectively delivered  on  June  20.  In  my 
opinion,  his  outline  of  our  Government's 
plan  for  the  successful  institution  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  Indelibly  sUmps 
upon  otir  side  of  the  controversy,  our 
genuine  desire  for  peace 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be 
grateful  as  a  nation  to  be  represented  in 
the  United  Nations  by  a  man  of  the 
superb  statesmanship  of  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson  for  putting  him  there  as 
our  repreeentative  in  that  great  assembly, 
which  has  upon  Its  .shoulders  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  peace  in  the 
world. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
evidently  will  not  sincerely  Join  in  the 
establishment  of  a  just  peace,  but  from 
the  words  and  actions  of  her  Premier 
seeks  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  a 
sounding  board  for  propaganda  which 
alms  to  advance,  even  If  indirectly,  her 
own  selfish  interests. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H   DOC   NO    136' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  tocether  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


Poverty  defies  simple  description  It  is 
a  cycle  which  begins  with  an  infancy 
of  deprivation,  continues  in  a  youth  of 
hopelessness,  extends  to  a  jobless  adult- 
hood, and  finally  ends — for  tho.se  who 
survive — in  a  bleak  and  despairing  old 
age.  At  every  stage,  the  conditions  of  life 
are  poor  housing,  inadequate  education 
and  training,  deficient  health  care,  and 
often,  gnawing  hunger. 

When  we  began  our  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  eradicate  poverty  in  America  less 
than  3  years  ago,  we  knew  that  no  single 
program  could  accomplish  so  compli- 
cated a  task.  We  knew  that  the  campaign 
would  have  to  be  waged  on  many  levels 
and  in  many  ways. 

We  knew  that  a  coordinated  atUck 
led  by  a  single  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity would  be  necessary. 

We  knew  that — if  the  cycle  was  to  be 
broken — the  keys  would  have  to  be  op- 
portunity and  self-help 

We  knew  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  undertake  alone  the  programs 
which  would  offer  opporturUty  and  en- 
courage self-help.  Initiative  would  have 
to  come  from,  and  responsibility  be 
shared  by.  the  communities  in  which 
poverty  festered. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  built  upon  these 
principles. 

This  report  provides  heartening  evi- 
dence of  the  subsUntlal  progress  this 
Nation  is  making  on  the  entrenched  pat- 
terns of  poverty.  In  fiscal  1966 — 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand young  children  from  poor  families 
were  given  a  chance  to  make  a  decent 
beginning  in  life  through  the  Headstart 
program. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand Jobs  were  made  available  by  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  enabling  dis- 
advantaged youths  to  stay  In  school  or 
prepare  for  meaningful  employment 

Fifty -seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  young  people,  once  lost  and 
forgotten  in  our  society,  found  new  con- 
fidence and  new  skills  with  the  Job  Corps 

More  than  20.000  high  school  students 
from  poor  homes  received  the  educa- 
tional help  they  needed  to  go  on  to 
college  through  Upward  Bound 

More  than  335.000  adults  began  to 
overcome  illiteracy  with  basic  educa- 
tional Instruction 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  VISTA  volunteers  helped 
communities  across  the  land  undertake 
needed  self-help  projects 

More  than  1,000  lawyers  provided  legal 
services  In  43  States,  showing  that  the 
law  can  serve  the  poor  as  well  as  It  serves 
the  rest  of  .<;ociety 

The  list  of  statistics  goes  on  All  point 
to  the  same  basic  fact  These  programs 
are  sturdy  ladders  In  the  deep  well  of 
poverty  where  millions  of  Americans 
have  been  trapped  And— despite  the 
crippling  effects  of  a  lifetime  of  depriva- 
tion— many  have  been  able  to  begin  the 
long  climb  up  But  the  real  stor>'  lies 
behind  the  statLstlcs,  in  the  individuals 
who  have  escaped  from  hopelessness  and 
despair  and  are  contributing  to  our  soci- 
ety far  more  than  they  have  received. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
solid  advances  that  have  been  made.  As 


disease  can  be  conquered,  as  space  can 
be  mastered,  so  too  can  poverty  yield  to 
our  determined  efforts  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

But  our  pride  cannot  obscure  the  job 
that  remains  to  be  done 

Ehiring  the  pxast  2 '2  years,  these  pro- 
grams have  reached  some  8  million  of 
Americas  poor.  But  some  24  mlUlon  of 
our  impoverished  fellow  citizens  have  not 
yet  been  reached. 

The  challenge  that  remains  with  us 
is  to  Insure  that  all  Americans  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  land. 

A  light  has  been  turned  on.  We  must 
keep  it  aglow. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  22.  1967. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk'valled  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No  140) 

Ashbrook  Fraser  Nichols 

Ashley  Oialmo  O'H&ra,  Mich. 

Boiling  aibbons  Pool 

Brock  Ooodllng  Rooney,  NY. 

Brown,  Calif  Hansen,  Wash     Rouah 

Burton,  Utah  Hathaway  St.  Onge 

Cbbell  Hawkins  Schneebell 

Carey  Hays  Skubltz 

Carter  Herlong  Thompson.  N  J 

Conable  Johnson,  Cailf    Williams,  Mlas 

Dawson  Kee  Wyman 

Dlggs  Kluczynskl 

Edmondsor  Kuykendall 

Pino  Long.  L* 

Ford,  MeskUi 

William  D  Moore 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
ALBERT'  On  this  rollcall  388  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SEVEN    yGUNO   LOUISIANA    LADIES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  per- 
.sonally  in  my  office  with  seven  young 
ladies  from  my  congressional  district  who 
were  recruited  to  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Washington,  and  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  as  follows: 

Glynne  Mouton.  Lafayette.  La. 

Jeanne  Klumpp,  Lafayette.  La. 

Carmen  Hebert,  Lafayette,  La. 

Jerrilyn  Guidry.  Lafayette.  La. 

Janet  Hebert,  St.  MartinvUle.  La. 

Sue  Daigle.  Lafayette.  La. 

Carole  Wise.  Lafayette.  La. 

Having  successfully  passed  a  civil 
service  examination,  these  yo'ing  ladles 
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are  working  for  their  Government,  either 
as  clerk-typists  or  clerk-stenographers. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
neat,  charming,  and  attractive  appear- 
ance of  these  young  ladles  and  highly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  only  conscientious  workers  but  that 
they  are  all  taking  advantage  of  their 
stay  in  Washington  to  visit  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  Capital  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  operation  of  the 
functions  of  our  Goverrunent,  thereby 
preparing  themselves  not  only  to  become 
future  leaders  in  their  respective  com- 
munities but  better  and  more  dedicated 
citizens  of  our  great  country. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SUB- 
SOIL AND  SEA  BED  OP  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1945,  President  Truman,  taking  view  of 
the  growing  value  and  future  needs  of 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
made  the  following  proclamation: 

Having  concern  lor  the  urgency  of  con- 
serving and  prudently  utilizing  Its  natural 
resources,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  regards  the  natural  resources  of  the 
subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the  continental  shelf 
beneath  the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the 
coasu  of  the  United  States  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States,  subject  to  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control. 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by 
similar  actions  by  other  countries  around 
the  world  with  one  glaring  distinction: 
they  also  claimed  the  water  above  the 
Continental  Shelf  as  appertaining  to 
themselves. 

Panama,  in  1946,  claimed  sovereignty 
over  its  Continental  Shelf,  the  air  above 
it.  and  for  fishery  purposes,  the  water 
between.  And  Chile,  a  year  later,  with  no 
appreciable  Continental  Shelf,  simply 
laid  claim  to  the  sea  bottom  and  the 
water  and  airspace  above  it  for  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  shore.  Peru, 
Ecuador.  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  and 
Honduras  made  similar  claims  to 
sovereign  control  over  a  200-mile  off- 
shore belt  in  1947  also. 

Our  claim  to  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  which  gained  quick  in- 
ternational sanction,  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  minerals,  sedentary  creatures  of 
the  shelf — such  as  crabs.  Why  have  we 
failed  to  extend  our  claim  over  the 
waters  above  the  Continental  Shelf? 
Why  must  we  draw  a  line  between 
creatures  who  swim  above  the  shelf  and 
those  who  crawl  on  it?  They  are  both 
creatures  of  the  ocean  find  are  equally 
Important  to  the  future  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion. Both  are  worthy  of  protection  from 
foreign  exploitation. 

Currently,  the  flood  tide  of  exploita- 
tion by  foreign  fishermen  of  the  fishing 
stocks  of  our  coastal  waters  coupled  with 
the  growing  world  demand  for  fish  and 
the  diminishing  status  of  our  fish  indus- 
try demands  that  we  take  effectual  legis- 


lative action  to  assure  this  Nation  of  ful- 
fillment of  Its  future  needs  and  proper 
place  in  the  world  fish  Industry. 

WhUe  the  fishing  fleets  and  the 
catches  of  foreign  nations  continue  to 
grow  In  accordance  with  the  growing 
world  demand  for  fish,  the  United  States, 
since  1957,  has  dropped  from  second  to 
fifth  place  among  nations  In  total  world 
catch,  accounting  for  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  world  catch  in  1963  as  op- 
posed to  13  percent  in  1950.  Not  only 
have  we  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  this 
growing  world  demand  for  fish,  but  we 
have  also  greatly  contributed  toward 
the  mounting  foreign  dominance  of  this 
industry  by  allowing  foreign  fleets  to  ex- 
ploit our  coastal  waters  and  by  import- 
ing approximately  50  percent  of  the  edi- 
ble fish  consumed  in  this  country.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  many  In- 
stances we  are  buying  back  from  foreign 
nations — in  various  forms — the  fish  that 
they  may  have  gathered  from  our  coastal 
waters. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  12-Mile 
Fishing  Zone  Act  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusive fishing  zone  over  the  entire  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
time  has  long  since  arrived  for  this  Na- 
tion to  legally  harness,  for  our  own  fu- 
ture use,  the  Continental  Shelf,  com- 
prising some  10  million  square  miles  of 
rich  fishing  area.  If  we  £u-e  to  regain  our 
rightful  status  in  the  world  fish  industry 
and  meet  our  future  needs  for  food,  we 
must  take  legislative  action  now  to  in- 
sure this. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMXTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DelaneyI  ,  I  call  up  House  Res- 
olution 656  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  656 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10340)  to  authtKlze  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautloe  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  devel<9ment,  construc- 
Uon  of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hotirs,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Sclebce  and  Astronautics,  the 
hlU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 


flve-nUnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  656 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
generate  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10340  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  authorization  recommended 
in  the  bill  is  $4.9-plus  billion— a  reduc- 
tion of  $107,818,000  in  NASA's  request. 
The  recommended  authorizations  for 
the  three  main  categories  of  the  bill  are : 
research  and  development,  $4.2-plus  bil- 
lion; construction  of  facilities,  $66.9- 
plus  million;  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, $648.2-plus  million. 

The  largest  single  program  In  the  re- 
search and  development  category  is  the 
Apollo  lunar  program  for  which  $2,521,- 
500,000  Is  authorized.  This  authorization 
is  $25  million  less  than  requested  and 
$446  million  less  than  was  authorized 
for  the  program  Isist  year. 

For  the  Apollo  Applications  program, 
$444.7  million  is  authorized,  a  reduction 
of  $10  million  from  the  request. 

For  advanced  mission  studies,  $6.2 
million  is  authorized,  a  reduction  of 
$1.8  million  from  the  request.  For  the 
balance  of  the  programs  under  research 
and  development  a  total  of  $1.3-plus  bil- 
lion Is  authorized. 

The  construction  of  facilities  program 
Is  a  small  one  by  comparison  with  past 
years  and  the  $66.9-plus  million  author- 
ized is  $9.72  million  less  than  requested. 

The  $648.2-plus  million  authorized  for 
the  administrative  operations  is  $23,- 
094,000  less  than  the  amount  requested. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  essential  that 
NASA  go  forward  with  the  Nation's 
space  program, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  656  in  order  that  im- 
mediate consideration  may  be  given  to 
the  bill  H.R.  10340. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  is  faced  with  a  request  for  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  for  the  sjmce  pro- 
gram. Having  read  the  194 -page  report 
of  the  committee,  including  some  34 
pages  of  dissenting  opinion,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  House 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  re- 
ducing spending  during  this  Congress, 
this  is  our  opportunity. 

From  reading  the  report  and  listening 
to  the  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, it  has  become  very  clear  there  is 
money  in  this  requested  authorization 
for  programs  NASA  cannot  even  define. 

With  all  of  the  problems  facing  us  on 
earth  today,  with  the  war  going  on  In 
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South  Vietnam,  with  a  war  on  poverty 
here  at  home,  with  needs  increasing 
dally  for  education,  health,  et  cetera,  and 
with  all  the  requests  we  have — Including 
that  of  yesterday.  Increasing  the  debt 
limit  to  $365  billion,  so  we  can  pay  our 
bills — It  seems  to  me  we  must  carefully 
scrutinize  every  single  item  in  this  space 
request.  Today,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  spending  in  this  Congress 
without  hurting  any  existing  or  defined 
program  carried  on  by  NASA.  If  NASA 
cannot  spell  out  for  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people  for  what  it  is  going 
to  spend  taxpayers'  money,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  appropriate  it. 

I  am  going  to  point  out  certain  ques- 
tionable items  as  I  go  along  that  appear 
in  the  committee's  report.  I  now  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan).  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  his  dissenting  views  on  this 
bill,  beginning  on  page  159  of  the  report. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  politically  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  are  poles  apart  in 
our  thinking  and  voting.  In  fact,  about 
the  only  time  we  ever  vote  together  is  on 
a  motion  to  adjourn. 

But  today  I  say  this  gentleman  de- 
serves the  attention  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  House  for  his  dissenting  views  and 
for  going  into  this  bill  in  the  way  he  has. 

I  9eak  likewise  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton),  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  who 
has  pointed  out  areas  in  which  this  bill 
can  be  cut  without  hurting  the  program 
one  lota. 

We  learned  yesterday  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  the  Apollo  program,  if 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
are  made  as  requested  in  this  bill,  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  have  con- 
sumed $18  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  Is  $18  billion  on  one  single 
project,  and  we  still  are  not  even  close 
to  getting  to  the  moon. 

If  this  disturbs  the  Members,  let  me 
cite  another  request  in  the  bill  which 
may  disturb  you  more.  I  refer  to  the 
ApoUo  applications  program.  $444  mll- 
Uon. 

Yes;  I  said  $444  million,  and  NASA 
cannot  even  explain  where  the  major 
portion  of  this  money  Is  going  to  be 
spent. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Pulton)  wUl  offer 
an  lunendment  at  the  proper  time  to 
strike  some  $250  million  from  this  par- 
ticular request  and  it  will  not  slow  down 
nor  Impede  the  space  program  in  any 
way  as  NASA  cannot  even  state  what 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for,  other  than 
to  say  that  it  will  be  used  for  items 
needed  after  we  reach  the  moon.  I  say. 
let  us  reach  the  moon  first. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
dissenting  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]  in  which  he  says. 
with  regard  to  the  Apollo  applications 
program: 

Another  new  request  this  year,  with  much 
larger  Unmedlate  budget  Impact  and 
equally  questionable  justiflcatlon.  Is  the 
Apollo  applications  program  This  project. 
which  according  to  conservative  estimates 
will  ooat  the  Nation  at  least  tS  billion  In 
the  ne«t  5  years  •  •  •  In  other  words,  the 
committee  U  recommending  an  experiment 


to  determine  not  whether,  but  how  we  should 
thereafter  proceed  to  spend,  say.  $200  bil- 
lion for  space  missions  which  have  not  yet 
been  determined  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest In  reviewing  the  b<vslc  Information  to 
be  derived  from  Apollo  applications,  we  may 
ask  If  much  of  the  data  collection  could  be 
less  expensively  performed  by  unmanned 
satellites,  and  If  It  otherwise  ciupllciteR  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  by  the  Department 
of  Defenses  manned  orbltinK  laboratories 

So  says  tMe  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
says,  on  page  166  of  the  report,  with  re- 
gard to  Apollo  applications: 

I  strongly  oppose  the  request  of  $444,700.- 
000  for  N.VSA's  Apollo  applications  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1968 

Now  get  this.  Mr  Speaker: 

These  are  funds  Intended  to  support  pro- 
grams and  missions  not  yet  specifically  de- 
fined 

"Not  yet  .specifically  defined  '"  NASA 
cannot  even  tell  you  what  it  is  going 
to  spend  that  much  money  for.  but  here 
it  is  before  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  asking  for  $444  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  Is  high  time  for 
this  Congress  to  say  stop,  look,  and  lis- 
ten on  these  authorizations.  I  know 
Members  of  this  Congress,  when  they 
were  out  In  their  districts  seeking  votes, 
were  saying.  "We  are  going  to  vote  for 
economy  in  the  Congress  If  you  elect  us." 
Well,  today  is  the  time  to  prove  to  the 
people  back  home  that  you  meant  It 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point' 

Mr.  LATTA,  Not  at  this  point,  but  I 
will  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Today  you  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  people  back  home — and  they  Just 
happen  to  be  the  people  paying  the  bills — 
that  you  are  voting  for  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment by  supporting  the  amendment 
that  will  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr   Fulton) 

Let  us  go  on  to  another  program.  On 
page  160  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan),  at  the  bottom  of  that  page, 
points  out : 

As  an  example.  In  advanced  research  and 
technology.  NASA  requested  and  the  com- 
mittee approved.  S47  million  for  a  major 
flight  hardware  program,  the  NERVA  en- 
gine In  fact.  Ju5t  the  engine  program  alone 
will  coet  the  Nation  $15  to  »2  0  blllKm  In  10 
years.  m'>reover.  It  la  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  an  unspecified  deep  space  mls-slon  which 
will  probably  cost  100  limes  the  coet  of  the 
engine 

At  that  point  let  me  point  out  to  you 
how.  in  my  humble  judgment,  we  have 
gotten  to  the  place  we  are  today  in  the 
Apollo  program  We  learned  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  Con- 
gress really  cannot  cut  the  request  for 
the  Apollo  program  for  some  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Why?  Well,  the  answer  was  given 
that  contracts — contracts,  if  you  please — 
have  already  been  let  on  which  your 
Government.  Is  obligated  and  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  made  I  say  to  you. 
how  can  NASA  obligate  this  Congress 
in  such  a  manner'  If  we  proceed  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  been  proceeding 
in  the  past,  we  will  be  finding  ourselves 
In  the  same  bind  next  year  and  the  next 
year  and  the  next  year  and  we  will  have 


no  control,  absolutely  no  control,  over 
these  authorizations,  because  proponents 
will  say  to  us  contracts  have  already  been 
let  and  Congress  Is  obligated.  Now.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  permit  NASA  to  legis- 
late for  me.  and  I  am  sure  you  did  not, 
either. 

Let  me  speak  about  recouping  some  of 
the  money  lost  by  reason  of  the  terrible 
fire  which  occurred  last  January  27. 
where  we  lost  three  brave  and  wonderful 
men.  The  Nation  was  deeply  sorrowed, 
as  was  this  Congress.  Yesterday,  we 
learned  that  some  $75  million  was  also 
lost.  Plres  do  not  Just  happen,  this  flre 
did  not  Just  happen.  There  was  negli- 
gence some  place,  or  else  we  would  not 
have  had  that  flre.  We  have  had  numer- 
ous investigations,  but  it  seems  as 
though  we  cannot  put  our  finger  on  who 
was  responsible.  But  it  seems  with  $75 
million  Involved,  somebody  ought  to  put 
their  finger  on  somebody,  whoever  that 
may  be. 

Speaking  about  the  $75  million,  are 
they  requesting  $75  million  here  to  make 
up  for  that  loss?  No.  They  did  not  have 
to.  Why?  Because  NASA  Just  happened 
to  find  $75  million  already  In  the  pro- 
gram that  It  did  not  really  need  but 
which  had  been  appropriated.  So  NASA 
did  not  make  a  $75  million  request  to 
make  up  the  loss  caused  by  the  flre. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  fat  in  this  authorization  and  it 
behooves  you  and  me  as  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  cut  It  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  look  upon  this  space  program 
as  something  that  we  really  carmot 
amend,  that  It  is  beyond  our  realm  ol 
thinking,  that  we  cannot  understand  It; 
and  that  we  cannot  exercise  our  own 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

I  think  we  ought  to  say  to  this  agency, 
as  we  say  to  every  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, "Prove  your  case — prove  youi 
case — do  not  come  in  here  with  a  lot  of 
Moon  hoopla  and  say  give  us  the  money 
and  don't  ask  any  questions." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  NASA  ought  to 
have  to  prove  its  case,  and  when  it  falls 
to  do  so — and  I  think  It  has  failed  to 
prove  Its  case  for  all  of  the  $444  million 
asked  for  In  the  Apollo  Application  sec- 
tion— I  think  we  should  reject  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  LATTA.  I  would  prefer  to  yield 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  think  what  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  could  do  with  this 
$444  million. 

I  can  remember  as  can  you,  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago  President  Johnson 
asked  for  and  we  were  asked  to  support 
a  so-called  crash  program  in  order  to 
eliminate  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
stroke  Do  you  remember  that?  To  date, 
we  have  not  gone  very  far  in  succeeding 
toward  ridding  ourselves  of  these  Ill- 
nesses— illnesses  that  cause  a  good  many 
deaths  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  if  w« 
really  had  to  spend  that  S444  mUlion, 
we  could  spend  It  toward  research  and 
possible  cure  of  cancer,  stroke,  and  heart 
disease,  rather  than  some  nebulous,  un- 
defined program  that  will  take  pl»<* 
when — and    I    emphasize    this    pointr- 
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and  after  we  get  to  the  moon.  This 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  hardware  after 
we  get  to  the  moon.  No  one  knows  when 
we  are  going  to  get  there.  But  we  have 
heard  now  that  that  date  has  been  put 
back  a  few  more  years,  and  I  say,  as  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  pointed  out,  if  we  spend  this 
money  perfecting  these  vehicles  and  this 
hardware  today,  it  might  be  out  of  date 
when  we  get  to  the  moon. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  cutting 
down  the  request  of  the  Department.  He 
has  cut  the  request  to  the  extent  of  some 
$117  million,  and  I  salute  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
a  lot  more  money  could  have  been  cut 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  yield  to  me  at  the  partic- 
ular time  when  the  gentleman  was  very 
dramatically  and  forcefully  making  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  evejyone  of 
us  last  year  went  out  and  campaigned 
and  said  that  we  would  like  to  save 
money. 

I  just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  if  his  statement  is  correct 
to  the  effect  that  434  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  that,  I,  for 
one,  did  not  make  such  statement  and 
that  I  do  not  like  to  be  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  California  leaves  that  remark 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  be  very 
happy  to  leave  that  In  the  Record.  What 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  think  of 
that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  think  anything  could  be  more  un- 
fair to  the  space  program — Space  Com- 
mittee— than  has  been  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  very  much.  If  pointing  out 
where  several  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  can  be  saved  Is  being  unfair,  then 
I  choose  to  be  unfair  to  the  space  pro- 
gram and  not  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  figure  did  the  gen- 
tleman use  as  to  the  total  appropriation 
for  NASA  from  1959  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  figure  I  used  was  for 
the  Apollo  program  only,  and  that  was 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  yester- 
day, Including  the  $3  billion  for  expendi- 
tures during  this  proposed  period,  it  will 
add  up  to  $18  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man win  yield  further,  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  places  the  price  tag  on 
NASA  expenditures,  from  1959  to  the 
present  time,  at  $27,644,226,300. 
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Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
that  is  an  accurate  figure? 

^4r.  LATTA.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking 
only  of  the  Apollo  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
appropriations  to  this  sacrosanct  organi- 
zation, or  what  was  once  a  sacred  bull  in 
the  order  of  things  around  here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Those  figures  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  ones  I  used,  as  my  re- 
marks pertained  solely  to  the  Apollo 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
the  Apollo  disaster,  and  wondered  why  no 
one  has  been  held  responsible.  There  is  an 
individual  known  as  the  Director  or  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  by  the  name  of 
James  E.  Webb. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  held  accountable  for  the  Apollo  dis- 
aster? 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  is  di- 
recting the  question  to  me,  and  appar- 
ently he  Is,  I  would  not  want  to  point 
my  finger  at  Mr.  Webb  or  anyone  else 
in  the  program,  or  any  particular  con- 
tractor, but  it  seems  to  me  that  with  all 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  some- 
body or  some  company  was  negligent.  It 
has  been  reported  that  prior  to  the  flre 
there  were  a  lot  of  defective  pieces  of 
equipment  assigned  to  the  ill-fated 
spacecraft.  If  this  is  true,  then  somebody 
was  negligent,  and  the  finger  ought  to  be 
pointed  at  somebody,  but  apparently  it 
has  not  been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Articles  have  been  pub- 
lished stating  there  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  malfunctions  and  outright  fail- 
ures in  the  Apollo  program  leading  to 
the  tragedy  last  January. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question 
of  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
alleged  directing  genius  of  this  NASA 
operation  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  disaster  that  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1967,  when  as  my  friend  from 
Ohio  said,  three  brave  and  competent 
men  unnecessarily  lost  their  lives  in  that 
space  capsule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  questioning  some  of  these  expendi- 
tures, because  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year: 

The  President  states  In  the  introduction 
that  the  opportunities  In  space  are  great,  but 
the  costs  are  high.  Our  space  planning  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  conalderatlon  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans. 

That  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  mean  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Unless  we  can  define  what  the  requested 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for,  I  do  not 
believe  this  Congress  In  these  times 
should  be  authorizing  such  expenditures. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas — 
and  I  have  always  supported  the  space 
program  because  it  was  heretofore  suf- 
ficiently spelled  out  on  what  NASA  was 
going  to  do  with  the  money,  but  when 
NASA  cannot  come  before  this  Congress 
and  spell  out  what  It  is  going  to  do  with 
the  money,  then  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  its  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  this  Congress  could  work 
its  will  on  this  piece  of  legislation  today. 


and  cut  out  some  of  these  undefined 
items  so  that  we  can  all  support  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  could  not  repeat  all  that  took  place 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday,  but  I  can  state  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  know  what  this  money 
is  going  to  be  used  for.  I  would  also  state 
that  this  bill  was  reiwrted  out  of  the 
committee  with  but  one  vote  against  it, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  The 
gentleman  is  not  being  fair  to  come  up 
here  and  say  we  do  not  know  what  this 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  for,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  can 
be  spelled  out  for  him. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  be- 
lieve or  to  accept  the  committee's  word, 
then  that  Is  one  thing.  I  believe  we  have 
a  good  space  agency.  I  believe  we  have  a 
wonderful  chairman,  and  I  believe  we 
have  wonderful  astronauts,  and  I  would 
say  that  they  know  where  the  money  is 
going  because  they  are  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  thing. 

I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  proof  on 
where  this  money  is  going. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

I  have  been  through  these  dissenting 
opinions  that  have  been  put  in  here  on 
both  sides 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman respect  the  majority's  opinion,  or 
the  minority's  opinion,  or  which  does  the 
gentleman  respect  the  most? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Just  because  there  was 
only  one  dissenting  vote  cast  against  re- 
porting the  bin  does  not  mean  that  the 
individuals  on  this  committee  are  for 
every  single  Item  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sm-e  that 
nobody  is. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Likewise,  I  am  for  the 
greatest  share  of  the  money  that  you  are 
requesting,  but  for  the  items  that  I  have 
indicated,  items  that  cannot  be  defined, 
then  I  am  not  for  them. 

If  you  can  prove  to  my  satisfaction 
this  afternoon  that  these  individuals  are 
wrong  when  they  say  they  carmot  be  de- 
fined and  you  can  define  it.  then  you  will 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  be- 
fore this  afternoon  is  over  that  items 
such  as  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for 
a  building — I  believe  it  was  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. — at  a  cost  of  $1  or  $2  mil- 
lion— I  hope  somebody  will  explain  to 
the  House  how  they  could  lay  a  foimda- 
tion  for  a  building  when  they  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  building 
that  was  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
If  he  wants  to  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  have  not  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  I  am  rising  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
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change  In  his  position.  In  commenting 
on  the  dlasenting  points,  he  commented 
that  we  could  not  define  our  programs. 
and  then  changing  from  that,  he  said. 
that  If  during  the  courst;  of  this  after- 
noon we  could  define  what  these  pro- 
grams were  that  he  would  be  careful  to 
pay  attention  to  those  argimients. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  is  a  proper 
and  objective  adjustment,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  gentleman  has  taken  that 
position. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  WIGGINS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS  I  am  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
original  decisions  on  the  institution  of 
the  space  program. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  report  reasonably  ex- 
plains the  Items  of  what  the  money  is 
going  for. 

But  It  is  not  specific  at  all  as  to  why  I 
would  hope  that  the  distin*:uished  chair- 
man, my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  devote  some  time  to  bring- 
ing that  out  to  the  committee  and  ex- 
plaining why — why  it  is  necessary  in  the 
order  of  things  that  we  spend  this  kind 
of  money  to  get  to  the  Moon ;  and  why  it 
is  necessary  In  the  order  of  things  that 
we  should  go  beyond  the  Moon  to  Mars 
later  on. 

I  think  I  could  support  this  bill  If  I 
could  get  It  justified  in  my  mind  that 
there  Is  good  reason  for  doing  this — when 
there  are  other  matters  to  command  our 
attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

The  8PEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LattaI  has 
consumed  22  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Pulton  1. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  have  a  state- 
ment about  some  of  the  various  positions 
held  on  this  bill  so  that  we  know  where 
we  stand. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  be  reported  out  of 
committee.  I  have  favored  the  manned 
lunar  mission,  that  is,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Likewise  I  supported  the  Mercury 
program  and  the  Gemini  program  For 
the  Mercury  program,  which  was  a  one- 
man  In  orbit  program,  we  spent  $240  mil- 
lion to  begin  this  space  mission. 

For  Gemini  we  spent  $1.3  billion  As 
you  have  heard,  for  the  Apollo  program. 
they  will  have  already  spent  $12.64  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  June 
30.  1967.  If  you  add  the  new  amount  pro- 
pooed  In  this  bill,  it  is  going  to  run  up  to 
about  115.2  billion. 

It  was  estimated  most  recently  by 
NASA  that  to  operate  the  Apollo  three- 
man  moon  flight  program,  It  will  cost  a 
total  122.700.000.000. 

That  Is  a  lot  of  money 

This  House,  however — and  I  am  recall- 
ing the  record — after  President  Kennedy 
said  that  the  manned  lunar  flight  was  a 
national  program  and  a  national  target 
during  this  decade,  voted  unanimously — 


every  Democrat  and  every  Republican — 
to  authorize  this  pronram. 

I  offered  an  amendment  before  the 
committee  and  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved that  cut  $25  million  from  the 
present  Apollo  funds,  makintr  money  on 
the  present  Apollo  proeram  $2'.-  billion 
or  exactly  $2,521,500,000 

I  believe  that  is  an  adequate  amoiuii. 
I  believe  It  may  be  cut  further— but  only 
after  we  know  the  impact  of  the  tragic 
loss  by  firi  of  the  three  astronauts.  We 
call  it  the  Apollo  204  accident  at  Cape 
Kennedy 

We  on  the  committee,  and  the  subcom- 
mittees have  taken  great  care  and  have 
gone  to  various  NASA  Installations,  such 
as  Houston,  Cape  Kennedy,  and  to  other 
facilities  We  have  been  carefully  look- 
ing to  see  how  we  can  improve  the  safety 
factors 

I  would  approve  every  peniiy  of  the 
$2  5  billion  for  the  Apollo  program  re- 
quested this  year  In  fact,  the  chairman. 
Mr  George  Miller,  and  I.  before  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday.  each 
strongly  advocated  it  No  member  there 
disagreed  Is  that  not  .so.  Mr  Miller'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Our 
committee  has  been  ver>'  careful.  We 
have  really  provided  less  authorization 
than  the  other  body  In  many  cases.  In 
fact,  on  the  program  itself  we  have  been 
within  something  like  part  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  right  figure,  year  after  year. 

I  must  say  that  within  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
1  Mr  TiAcUE  1 ,  we  have  likewise  been  very 
careful  In  monitoring  these  programs. 
They  are  technical  programs.  With  a 
total  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
more  than  $4  9  billion,  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  go  into  the  many  scientific 
programs  mvolved.  determine  their  sig- 
nificance, their  value,  and  the  possible 
results  of  each  program  We  must  under- 
stand that  In  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment we  are  continuously  assessing 
programs  We  are  not  always  successful. 

You  might  ask,  for  example,  how  did 
we  do  on  the  Gemini  flights' 

There  were  12  Gemini  flights,  of  which 
10  were  manned,  during  the  period  April 
8,  1964,  through  November  11,  1966. 

There  were  two  mishaps — not  fail- 
ures—consisting of  an  Instance  when  an 
Agena  target  vehicle  failed  to  orbit  and 
an  Atlas  booster  engine  failed  shortly 
after  takeoff.  In  both  Instances,  the  mis- 
haps were  corrected  by  back-up  missions 
which  were  successful 

The  total  program  cost  was  $1,290.- 
000.000  contrasted  to  a  fiscal  year  1964 
runout  cost  estimate   of   $1,350,000,000 

No  one  was  lost  in  those  flights 

The  Gemini  two- man  program  is  over, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  successfully. 
No  one  was  lost 

Russia  has  lost  one  man  in  space 
flight  The  United  SUtes  has  <o.st  none 
in  space 

I  support  the  manned  space  fU^ht  pro- 
gram as  amended  by  the  committee  to 
refiect  my  original  reduction  of  $25  mil- 
lion In  the  Apollo  program  and  the  pro- 
posed reduction  I  Intend  to  offer  of  $150 
million  In  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram   With  these  reductions.   I  believe 


that  we  have  a  viable,  economical,  and 
efficient  manned  space  flight  program. 

In  addition.  I  believe  the  committee 
acted  judiciously  in  approving  funds  for 
construction  of  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $66,980,000.  including  $5.5  million  for 
facility  planning  and  design.  These  funds 
reflect  a  reduction  made  by  the  commit- 
tee of  $9,720,000,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  funds  lor  the  Electronic  Research 
Center  which  has  large  amounts  of  prior 
year  funds  which  have  yet  to  be  obli- 
gated. 

Also  included  was  a  modest  reduction 
in  funds  for  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Devel- 
opment Station  in  Nevada  and  a  $500,000 
reduction  in  facility  planning  and  design 
funds.  With  these  funds,  I  believe  that 
NASA  will  be  able  to  carry  on  with  an 
aggressive  and  justiflable  construction 
program. 

NASA  had  originally  requested  over 
$670  million  for  administrative  expenses 
and  the  committee  reduced  this  request 
by  slightly  more  than  $L'3  million.  I  agree 
with  this  reduction  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  austerity,  even  though  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease 

There  is  included  in  this  bill  $662.- 
131,000  for  further  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  area  of  space  science  and 
applications  I  supported  this  part  of  the 
program  In  committee,  and  I  support  it 
now. 

The  amount  now  Included  in  the  bill 
is  $32,469,000  less  than  was  requested 
by  NASA.  Actually  a  cut  of  $42,469,000 
was  made  by  the  committee  In  certain 
projects,  however.  $10,000,000  was  added 
to  the  NASA  request  for  the  sustaining 
university  program. 

The  space  sciences  and  applications 
effort  is  basically  the  unmanned  space 
flight  programs  directed  toward  scien- 
tific Investigations  of  the  earth,  moon, 
sun.  planets,  stars,  and  interplanetary 
space;  and  the  development  of  technol- 
ogy and  spacecraft  systems  for  opera- 
tional type  missions  such  as  meteorology 
and  communications. 

In  the  physics  and  astronomy  part  of 
this  program  we  are  basically  concerned 
with  Increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  universe. 
Such  projects  as  orbiting  Solar  Observa- 
tories, Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tories. Geophysical  Observatories.  Pio- 
neers, Explorers.  Sounding  Rockets,  and 
the  Sunblazer.  The  committee  cut  $15.9 
million  from  this  program  for  the  fourth 
astronomical  observatory  and  the  sixth 
geophysical  observatory. 

The  Lunar  and  Planetary  projects  in 
the  bUl  total  $142,000,000.  This  Is  es- 
sentially A  series  of  projects  to  conduct 
scientlflc  exploration  of  our  solar  system 
using  automated  spacecraft  and  eartb- 
leased  research.  The  Immediate  objec- 
tives include  the  unmanned  exploration 
of  the  moon,  the  planets  Venus  and  Mars 
and  the  intervening  Interplanetary 
space.  Such  projects  as  the  Surveyor,  the 
Lunar  Orbiter,  and  the  Mariner  are  now 
Included  The  latest  Mariner  Is  now  on 
its  way  to  Venus  and  should  pass  the 
planet  on  October  19.  1967.  These  have 
all  been  highly  successful  programs. 

The  Voyager  Is  a  new  major  program 
for  which  full-scale  design  and  develop- 
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ment  will  start  In  fiscal  year  1968.  A  total 
of  $71,500,000  has  been  Included  as  the 
first  Increment  of  a  program  which  will 
ultimately  cost  between  $2  and  $3  bil- 
lion. Its  first  missions  In  1973  and  1975 
Is  designed  to  determine  the  existence 
and  nature  of  extraterrestrial  life  on 
Mars.  Also  It  will  provide  information  on 
the  atmosphere  as  well  as  surface  smd 
body  characteristics  of  the  planet. 

A  total  of  $41,800,000  is  included  for 
the  bloscience  program,  one  which  fur- 
thers the  search  for  extraterrestrial 
life  and  the  attairunent  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  space 
environment  on  terrestrial  organisms. 
Some  of  the  work  in  this  program  was 
not  considered  urgent  and  the  commit- 
tee deferred  $2,500,000. 

Sp&ce  Applications  projects  total  $94,- 
500,000  in  the  bill  before  you.  This  is  an 
extremely  beneflclal  program  to  all  man- 
kind. The  democratic  nations  through- 
out the  world  look  to  the  United  States 
for  economic,  scientlflc,  and  technolog- 
ical leadership.  Through  this  program 
this  countr>'  can  demonstrate  this  lead- 
ership In  terms  readily  understandable 
by  all. 

I  included  In  such  projects  as  Tiros 
to  provide  assistance  In  weather  analy- 
sis and  prediction;  Nimbus,  a  second 
generation  weather  satellite;  sounding 
rockets  to  gather  data  in  the  atmosphere 
where  satellites  cannot  operate;  appli- 
cations technology  satellites  designed  to 
develop  advanced  spacecraft  technology; 
geodetic  satellites  to  conduct  geodetic 
measurements  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Not  all  of  the  projects  requested  sur- 
vived committee  scrutiny.  Almost  $10,- 
000,000  was  deferred  from  the  space  ap- 
plications request. 

Also  included  Is  the  launch  vehicle 
procurement  program  for  which  the 
committee  approved  $150,700,000,  which 
Is  $14,400,000  less  than  NASA  requested. 
You  should  not  confuse  this  line  item 
with  the  Saturn  program,  nor  the 
nuclear  rocket  development  program. 
This  program  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  small  and  medium  size  launch 
vehicles  for  various  flight  projects  of 
the  space  science  and  applications  as 
well  as  the  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology programs. 

The  last  project  In  the  space  science 
and  applications  program  is  the  sus- 
taining university  program.  The  com- 
mittee voted  to  Increase  this  program 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  over  the 
objections  of  certain  of  my  colleagues. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  this  program  to  the  level 
requested  by  NASA.  I  Intend  to  suppwrt 
his  amendment. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  Technology  Utilization,  and 
the  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition.  The 
work  being  done  In  advanced  research  is 
very  Important  to  the  future  progress  of 
NASA's  programs,  esjieclally  In  assist- 
ing the  managers  to  make  the  right  plan- 
ning decisions.  This  activity  produces 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  determine 
the  technologies  that  will  be  available 
and  possible  of  achievement  to  carry  on 
the  manned  and  unmanned  spaceflight 
programs.  The  most  important  research 


now  underway.  In  my  opinion,  is  being 
done  in  propulsion  and  in  materials. 
Both  provide  the  keys  to  capabilities  that 
will  continue  to  extend  our  mission  ob- 
jectives in  the  years  ahead. 

The  work  being  done  by  NASA  in  its 
technology  utilization  effort  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  Nation.  It  is  here  that 
the  payoffs  from  space  exploration  that 
were  anticipated  and  promised  back  in 
1958  when  the  Space  Act  was  enacted 
are  being  realized.  Already  a  large 
amount  of  new  technical  knowledge  from 
space  research  has  been  translated  into 
tangible  goods,  tools,  processes,  and 
techniques  now  benefiting  industry,  the 
economy,  and  the  American  people.  This 
is  only  part  of  what  the  Nation  Is  getting 
for  its  money.  There  are  also  the  many 
intangible  benefits,  of  which  there  is 
concrete  evidence,  to  the  academic  and 
scientific  commimlties  from  which  will 
come  Important  additions  to  our  national 
strength  and  resources. 

The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  ac- 
tivities are,  of  course,  completely  essen- 
tial to  all  of  the  space  flight  programs. 
This  is  the  network  Tlvhi<;h  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  oblectives  of  each 
flight  into  space  are  achieved  and  the  In- 
formation acquired  made  meaningful. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  on  the  question  whether  this  program 
should  be  cut.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  post- Apollo  sujtlvity  is 
called  Apollo  Applications.  That  means 
that  after  we  land  a  man  on  the  moon, 
then  what  do  we  then  do?  In  that  pro- 
gram I  believe  there  should  be  a  cut  of 
$250  million.  I  started  out  with  a  higher 
flgure.  You  can  read  It  In  my  "Dissenting 
Views"  of  the  committee  report.  I  msule  a 
study  and  thought  it  could  be  cut  $350 
million.  I  reduced  that  from  $350  million 
to  $250  million.  I  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  question. 

You  say,  "Why  did  you  reduce  that 
program?  Would  not  it  delay  the  major 
Apollo  program?" 

It  will  not.  My  reduction  applies  to  a 
flgure  of  $444,700,000  for  the  programs 
that  will  come  In  the  calendar  year  1971, 
1972,  and  probably  into  1973. 

In  the  Apollo  program  Itself  we  have 
the  Saturn  V  booster.  It  Is  expected  that 
out  of  15  Saturn  V's  on  order,  there  will 
be  four  to  six  left  ovw.  We  really  do  not 
know  actually  how  many  will  be  left 
over.  If  we  have  more  left  over,  the 
Saturn  V  will  be  considered  successful. 
That  is  all  to  the  good.  If  we  do  not  have 
any,  the  Apollo  Saturn  V  then  is  obsolete. 
We  should  not  use  It. 

My  amendment  of  $250  million  re- 
moves one  Apollo  Sattim  V  launch  ve- 
hicle, not  from  the  moon  program,  but 
for  the  follow-on  program.  If  we  have 
four  to  six  left  over  of  the  Saturn 
V's  why  are  we  funding  the  fifth  or  the 
seventh  one  now?  We  can  put  It  on  the 
shelf.  So  I  say.  Let  us  spend  $194  million 
of  the  $444  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  develop  a  better  vehicle. 

Only  4  weeks  ago,  NASA  crews  had 
to  disassemble  the  second  stage  of  a 
Saturn  V.  Why?  Because  of  hairline 
cracks  in  the  welds  of  the  hydrogen  tank 
which  permitted  the  hydrogen  to  leak 
out  of  the  tank.  The  design  is  not  good 
enough. 


Another  thing,  if  we  achieve  a  solid- 
fuel  booster,  we  can  keep  it  on  the  pad. 
We  do  not  have  the  plumbing  problems 
of  liquid-fueled  boosters. 

Next,  if  we  get  high-energy  upper 
stages,  we  can  benefit  from  25  to  42  per- 
cent increase  in  the  specific  impulse,  that 
Is,  the  Increased  push  per  pound. 

The  Saturn  can  only  take  32,000 
pounds  on  a  direct  flight  to  the  moon,  but 
the  Nerva,  if  we  put  it  on,  can  take  about 
double  that  amount  and  also  have  energy 
to  maneuver.  It  can  probably  be  re-used 
again.  Our  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
have  space-storable  fuels.  We  do  not  now 
have  the  extra  safety,  the  higher  power 
Nerva  would  give  us.  We  could  increase 
the  safety  factor. 

My  position  is:  Emphasize  research 
and  development  and  do  not  lay  up  the 
hardware  that  we  will  not  use  until  1973. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administration's 
placing  the  maimed  orbiting  laboratory 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  NASA,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  space  and  aeronautics.  Or, 
MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  joint 
jurisdiction  of  NASA  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  for  development. 

I  believe  the  action  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, both  in  organization  and  philos- 
ophy, as  well  as  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses. 

Latest  information  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  MOL  program  has  risen  to  $2.2 
billion,  which  is  a  $700  million  increase 
in  the  predicted  total  costs  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program  since 
August  1965  for  a  seven-flight  program. 
It  was  further  expected  that  MOL  flights 
would  begin  in  mid-1968  but  now  will 
very  likely  slip  by  2  years  or  possibly 
more.  Surely,  prudent  management  and 
good  judgment  dictate  a  common  earth 
orbital  program  where  NASA  laimch 
facilities,  knowledge,  existing  hardware, 
and  capability  are  used  to  avoid  the  cost 
increases  and  launch  schedule  slippages. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  action  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  when,  in 
his  December  10,  1963,  news  conference. 
Mr.  McNamara  armounced  without  prior 
notice  of  any  kind  that  the  manned  or- 
biting laboratory  program  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  scientific  community  of 
the  country  had  any  prior  notice  or  in- 
iding  that  this  was  to  be  the  case  until 
Mr.  McNamara  made  his  bland  an- 
nouncement. 

I  also  oppose  the  announcement  by 
the  President  on  Augiist  25,  1964,  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  MOL  program 
would  be  worked  upon  by  certain  major 
contractors.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  do  business,  nor  Is  It  appropriate  , 
to  Ignore  the  existing  science  and  re- 
search faculties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  any  consultation  or  au- 
thorization by  Congress  whatever.  It  Is 
complete  fiction  to  state,  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  has  assumed,  that 
MOL  Is  completely  a  military  task  and 
therefore  can  be  handled  by  him  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  if  he  and  the 
Department  are  the  only  people  con- 
cerned In  this  tremendous  development. 

The  announcement  by  Secretary  Mc- 
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Nsunara  makes  a  Action  and  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  expressed  intent  of  tlie 
Congress  In  section  102 '  a  i  of  the  original 
Space  Act.  Public  Law  85-568.  dated 
July  28,  1958,  wherein  it  was  expressed 
that— 

The  CongrsMi  hereby  declares  that  tt  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  activities  in 
•pace  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes 
(or  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  action  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  Is  also  in  direct  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  resolution  1472.  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,"  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  85«th  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  14th  General  Assembly  on 
December  12.  1959  Under  this  resolution, 
the  United  States,  along  with  other  coun- 
tries including  the  USSR  ,  agreed  to 
foster  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  It  was  « 
privilege  and  a  real  responsibility  for  me 
to  be  able  to  work  as  one  of  the  delegates 
on  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chief  U.S.  delegate. 

On  January  27.  1967.  the  United  States. 
UJS.8JI.,  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
nations  signed  the  treaty  on  principles 
governing  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  On  April  25.  1987.  the  US 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
U  S.8.R.  similarly  ratified  the  treaty  on 
May  18.  1967.  The  treaty  specifically  pro- 
vides for  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
and  bans  the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space.  It  also  prevents  the  use  of  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  is  provided  In  the  space 
treaty  that  space  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  peaceful  purposes  Thus,  is  the 
U.S.  policy  on  the  use  of  space  facing  two 
directions?  Has  the  United  States  already 
been  violating  this  treaty  at  the  time  of 
signing? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  decide  the  basic  national  policy 
on  space  according  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  after  thorough  study 
and  due  deliberation. 

Being  first  In  space,  for  scientific  and 
prestige  purposes  is  one  thing  Being  first 
in  space  to  better  deliver  weapons  of 
destruction  or  nuclear  and  atomic  weap- 
ons is  quite  another  field  entirely 

Do  the  American  people  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  first  manned  or- 
biting laboratory  solely  dedicated  for 
military  purposes?  This  would  have  the 
fatal  result  of  excluding  all  peaceful  pur- 
pose research  and  development  or,  at 
best,  make  a  poor  second  the  research 
and  development  that  could  be  done  by 
NASA  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  the 
American  people  and  all  mankind. 
ot:czsnt   ViK   or   manpower 

BESOL-mCES   8T    NASA 

I  believe  that  the  continuing  Increstse 
in  NASA  scientific  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel has  reached  the  point  where  a 
detailed  review  by  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired. Over  40  percent  of  the  total 
NASA  civil  service  strength  of  34,000  are 
scientists  and  engineers  and  the  ratio  of 
scientists  and  engineers  continues  to  rise 
each  year. 

I  point  out  the  situation  at  the  new 


NASA  Electronic  Researcli  Center  at 
Boston.  Personnel  strengths  at  this  Cen- 
ter have  increased  from  250  in  fiscal 
year  1965  to  510  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
741  in  fiscal  year  1967  The  personnel 
strength  requested  by  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  1.041  Most  of  these  will  be 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 
Amazingly,  all  this  increase  happens 
while  the  Center  Itself  has  yet  to  build 
one  building  for  Its  activities 

The  great  bulk  of  NASA  personnel  are 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians, 
all  of  whom  are  in  critical  shortage  in 
the  US.  economy,  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion is  producmg  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
As  the  large  amounts  of  personnel  used 
by  NASA  are  not  blue-collar  workers, 
there  is  need  for  great  caution 

There  is  the  major  question  of  NASA 
management  of  personnel.  Is  NASA 
using  these  critically  scarce  personnel  in 
the  best  possible  fashion?  Is  NASA  re- 
sponding to  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
US  space  program  as  projects  phase 
out  and  others  expand  or  reach  their 
peak  effort?  NASA  reports  that  the  total 
personnel  used  in  the  space  program, 
which  of  course  includes  contractor  and 
subcontractor  personnel,  is  being  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  month. 

The  impact  of  reserving  to  our  space 
activities,  both  in  Government  and  in 
contractor  plants,  a  large  percentage  of 
US.  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
can  only  be  judged  serious  and  critical 
for  these  reasons: 

The  war  in  Vietnam 

The  current  inflation  in  the  economy. 

The  requirements  for  defense  indus- 
tries 

The  requirements  for  US  business 
and  the  US   economy 

The  requirements  for  maintaining  a 
healthy  scientific  pool  of  talent  in  US 
scientific  and  academic  communities, 
universities  and  colleges,  foundations, 
and  research  institutions 

I  strongly  recommend  that  a  compe- 
tent survey  be  conducted  by  an  experi- 
enced, nongovernn.^ntal  management 
organization  of  the  management  tech- 
niques and  the  utilization  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  in  NASA  I  also 
recommend  that  the  preliminary  report 
of  this  survey  be  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Aeronautxs  and 
Space  Council,  and  the  Congres.s  before 
final  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  NASA 
authorization   bill   takes  place 

I  further  strongly  recommend  a  study 
in  depth  of  NASA  manpos  t  utilization 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress — either  the  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee— or  by  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  lack 
of  field  monitoring  of  NASA  activities 
by  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  by  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  far  too  few  people  with  far  too  much 
control  over  the  NASA  budget  On  my 
latest  information,  there  are  only  three 
staff  members  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  all  t.vpes  of  major  decisions  con- 


cerning the  $5  billion  NASA  budget. 
These  people  spend  altogether,  on  the 
annual  NASA  budget,  only  5  to  6  weeks 
continuous  time.  Prom  time  to  time  on 
current  matters,  there  is  additional  time 
given  but  this  time  is  not  substantial. 
This  type  of  budget  control  can  be  la- 
beled with  one  word,  "superficial." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
failed  to  this  date  to  provide  Congress 
with  any  competent  management  surveys 
or  audits  of  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
in  the  Government.  They  have  made  spe- 
cific audits,  but  not  agencywlde.  These 
audits  have  been  cashbox  and  not  man- 
agement audits  and  evaluations.  Nor 
have  these  audits  balanced  the  need  for 
and  value  of  various  and  gigantic  sci- 
entific programs  in  relation  to  each 
other.  I  feel  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  far  too  bound  with  its  past  his- 
tory in  emphasizing  accounting  and 
lxx)kkeeping  practices  at  the  expense  of 
scientific  management  surveys.  This  new 
function  must  promptly  be  added  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  a^  I  have 
uiged  for  some  years. 

On  a  $5  billion  annual  budget,  it  Is 
nece.ssary  to  move  far  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  accountancy  and  bookkeeping. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  for  congressional 
purposes  that  personnel  be  available 
with  adequate  judgment  and  experience 
in  research  and  development  activities. 
This  personnel  is  required  in  three 
places;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  the 
General  Accounting  Office:  tuid  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  Con- 
gress can  then  make  decisions  of  choice 
among  the  various  programs  presented 
by  NASA  in  the  light  of  the  potential  re- 
search and  development  gains,  all  based 
on  an  adequate  base  of  reference. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
the  days  of  monitoring  and  supervising 
large  technical  programs  on  the  limited 
basis  of  mere  accountancy  and  book- 
keeping are  gone  forever.  It  is  a  simple 
axiom  both  in  Government  and  in  busi- 
ness— "Technically  qualified  people  must 
oversee  technical  programs."  My  conclu- 
s.on.  therefore,  is:  Current  and  contin- 
uing program  evaluation  of  Government 
scientific  programs  is  badly  needed,  and 
.sorely  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee to  increase  its  technical  staff  by  at 
least  five  scientists,  engineers,  and  ac- 
countants, for  continuous  field  investiga- 
tory duties.  I  repeat  my  recommenda- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  not  used  all  of  its 
presently  allocated  funds 

To  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  for  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment of  research  and  development, 
involving  so  many  highly  technical  pro- 
grams, the  Government  must  have  sufiB- 
clent  research  and  development,  con- 
struction and  technical  management 
personnel  assigned  exclusively  for  field 
evaluation  and  monitoring  duties 
separate  and  apart  from  program  re- 
sponsibilities or  contractor  personnel. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  that  an 
inspector  general,  with  necessary  staff 
and  facilities,  be  established  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  wish  to  emphasize  the  critl- 
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cal  importance  of  such  an  office  to  the 
efficiency  and  safety  of  NASA  operations 
and  programs. 

The  current  NASA  program  contains  a 
myriad  of  complex  scientific  and  techni- 
cal projects  designed  to  meet  a  wide 
variety  of  objectives  of  Importance  to 
the  Nation.  The  current  NASA  request 
contains  20  separate  and  distinct  re- 
search and  development  programs,  of 
which  the  multibillion-dollar  Apollo  lu- 
nar landing  program  is  only  one. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  many 
serious  management  problems  will  not 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  various  programs 
and  objectives.  These  involve  not  only 
an  annual  Federal  expenditure  of  over 
$5  billion  but  also  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional space  program.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  be  provided  with  the  capability  of 
obtaining  independent  evaluations  and 
examinations  of  management  actions  by 
persormel  other  than  those  involved  in 
formulating  or  implementing  manage- 
ment policies.  To  maintain  their  com- 
plete objectivity  and  for  greater  effec- 
tiveness, such  personnel  should  not  be 
within  the  ranks  of  current  NASA  or 
aerospace  contractor  personnel.  Their 
orientation  should  be  independent. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
assured  me  for  the  past  few  years  that 
my  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
inspector  general  in  NASA  would  be  the 
subject  of  hearings.  These  hearings  have 
never  been  held.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, H.R.  4473  for  the  creation  of  an 
Inspector  general  organization  in  NASA. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  the  importance  of 
utilizing  Inspector  general  offices  to 
effectuate  internal  and  periodic  exami- 
nations, evaluations,  and  corrective 
measures.  These  offices  have  been  singu- 
larly effective.  Among  these  agencies  are 
the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  existence  of  an  adequate  inspec- 
tor general  organization  might  have  been 
able  to  uncover  the  inadequate  safe- 
guards which  led  to  the  recent  Apollo  204 
disaster.  It  is  significant  that  the  Apollo 
204  Review  Board  included  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  inspector  gen- 
eral. If  such  participation  was  considered 
desirable  on  an  after-the-fswit  basis,  why 
was  not  such  participation  equally  de- 
sirable in  the  period  before  the  accident? 
Similarly,  if  the  Air  Force  inspector  gen- 
eral proved  of  use  during  the  Apollo  ac- 
cident investigation,  would  not  a  NASA 
inspector  general  office  have  fulfilled  the 
same  purpxjse?  If  the  Inspector  general 
concept  is  not  worth  while,  as  may  be  im- 
plied from  the  continued  NASA  resist- 
ance to  my  proposal,  should  all  such 
ofiBces  in  other  Government  agencies  be 
abolished  and  the  money  now  spent  used 
for  other  purposes? 

I  believe  It  of  urgent  and  vital  Impor- 
tance that  NASA  establish  and  maintain 
an  inspector  general  to  insure  that  the 
space  program  and  objectives  of  this  Na- 
tion are  carried  out  and  met  with  both 
economy  and  efficiency. 


I  have  consistently  emphasized  re- 
search and  development  In  high-energy 
liquid  fuels,  solid  fuels,  and  advanced 
propulsion  technology  and  engines.  This 
policy  will  result  In  larger  payloads, 
longer  missions,  space-storable  fuels, 
weight  decreases  of  boosters  and  In- 
creased payloads,  and  the  elimination  of 
heavy  and  bulky  insulation  materials 
now  required. 

Likewise  I  have  Insisted  that  adequate 
research  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
nuclear  propulsion  and  power.  I  strongly 
favor  the  President's  action  in  adding  to 
the  NASA  budget  additional  money  for 
the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket  development. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  explora- 
tion of  the  eight  other  planets  of  our 
solar  system  as  well  as  their  31  moons 
will  be  too  expensive  using  the  present 
generation  of  boosters,  capsules,  com- 
ponents, and  hardware. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  $4  million  was 
added  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  to 
accelerate  NASA  chemical  propulsion  re- 
search and  development.  In  the  1968 
budget  the  NASA  total  chemical  propul- 
sion program  was  Increased  by  $11  mil- 
lion. This  Is  really  a  decrease  rather 
than  an  Increase.  The  reason  this  is  a 
decrease  is  that  significant  projects  in 
chemical  propulsion  have  been  carried 
on  in  past  years  by  the  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Flight  and  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications  of  NASA.  These 
offices  are  highly  mission  and  program 
completion  oriented.  Under  this  policy, 
if  research  does  not  have  an  obvious  and 
immediate  program  application,  the 
funds  cannot  long  be  Justified. 

I  have  been  urging  the  development 
of  boron-fluorine-hydrogen  combina- 
tions that  will  give  much  greater  specific 
impulse.  Specific  Impulse,  of  course, 
means  "push  per  poimd."  Experiments 
have  already  shown  that  with  the  use  of 
boron  and  fluorine  additives  or  mixtures 
there  can  be  additional  power  and 
energy  output  varying  from  30  to  45  per- 
cent Increase  with  the  fuel  used.  Such  a 
surprisingly  productive  avenue  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  NASA. 

My  criticism  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  that  NASA  tends  to  be  a  large  en- 
gineering, plumbing,  and  manufacturing 
concern  with  the  emphasis  on  science 
becoming  less  and  less.  The  emphasis  on 
programs  has  increased  geometrically 
through  the  successful  Mercury  program, 
through  the  successful  Gemini  programs, 
to  the  staggering  size  of  the  Apollo  moon 
flight  program.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  programs  are  really  produc- 
tion, engineering,  and  development,  with 
very  little  scientiflc  knowledge  or  inven- 
tion being  added  in  the  process.  It  cer- 
tainly takes  research  of  a  high  level  to 
have  the  equipment  and  personnel  ade- 
quately perform  under  these  programs 
and  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  new  fields  in  which  they  will 
be  operating. 

But  this  research  and  development  is 
in  the  nature  of  refinements  of  processes 
and  present  components  and  parts.  This 
is  using  much  present  knowledge  in  new 
conjunctions,  rather  than  the  basic  and 
applied  research  necessary  for  the  new 
generation  of  boosters,  fuels,  capsules, 


components,  and  hardware  that  are  so 
necessary.  My  estimate  is  that  95  percent 
of  the  NASA  budget  is  not  research  and 
development  in  the  ordinary  scientiflc 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Development  of  the  spike  nozzle  con- 
cept for  liquid  erigines  also  has  lagged. 
Taking  advantage  of  thi~  concept  would 
improve  the  liquid  stages  by  improving 
the  operating  efficiency.  This  develop- 
ment would  obtain  higher  performance 
in  flight  and  would  reduce  the  length  of 
the  stages  required  with  improved  struc- 
tural strength. 

For  several  years,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported what  to  me  is  an  obvious  and 
urgent  need  for  a  minority  committee 
staff,  I  iiave  argued  for  that  requirement 
at  every  opportunity  during  sessions  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee, the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, and  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well. 

In  the  February  18,  1965,  session  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics I  strongly  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minority  staff,  along  with 
other  staff  specialists,  to  the  existing 
staff  to  broaden  committee  capabilities  to 
meet  steadily  increasing  responsibilities. 
I  repeated  my  request  and  arguments  in 
committee  meetings  on  April  8,  1965, 
April  6,  1966,  and  Februai-y  21,  1967. 

The  exploration  of  space,  research  and 
development  in  science  and  aeronautics, 
has  had  vigorous  bipartisan  support  over 
the  years.  There  are  certainly  significant 
divisions  of  opinion  in  the  scientiflc  com- 
munity, the  business  community,  among 
research  and  development  personnel  and 
among  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  that  are  impor- 
tant, and  transcend  partisanship.  These 
differences  of  opinion  are  to  t)e  found  in 
any  research  and  development  suitivity, 
whether  in  Government  or  in  business, 
in  universities,  or  in  research  founda- 
tions. This  means  progress. 

In  order  that  the  administration  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  the  many  proposals 
from  every  avenue  shall  be  tested  and 
adequate  staff  work  accomplished,  in  or- 
der best  to  prepare  the  statement  of 
these  points  of  view,  I  flrmly  believe  that 
minority  staff  development  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  is 
essential. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  minor- 
ity staff  be  developed  on  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
serve  the  adherents  of  minority  view- 
points, regardless  of  party  affiliation. 
Such  technical,  scientiflc,  research,  en- 
gineering, and  management  know-how 
for  the  minority  members,  regardless  of 
party,  on  particular  issues,  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity if  balanced  judgments  leading  to 
sound  committee  and  congressional  deci- 
sions are  to  t>e  achieved. 

Of  course,  at  present  committee  pro- 
fessional staff  assistance  is  provided  to 
all  memljers  of  the  committee  to  help  on 
individual  problems.  But  this  does  not 
solve  the  really  big  problems,  nor  does  it 
call  the  urgency  and  need  for  evaluation 
to  the  members'  attention.  This  means 
the  individual  member  has  little  chance 
to  initiate  action  that  is  necessary  and 
which  requires  definite  professional  staff 
assistance  and  guidance. 
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AOSQVATE   COMKITTTI    STAmNO 


Minority  members  of  this  commltU-a 
have  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over 
the  limited  number  of  committee  staff 
personnel  available  to  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  my  opinion  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  12  professional  and  techni- 
cal staff  members  adequately  to  handle 
the  workload  associated  with  the  com- 
mittee's broad  responsibilities  In  the  field 
of  science  and  space.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  responsible 
for  authorizing  and  overseeing  one  of  the 
largest  budgets  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  has  one  of  the 
smallest  committee  staffs  in  Congress  to 
assist  In  this  process. 

I  have  consistently  and  constantly 
made  known  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  my  view  that  additional  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  engineering  staff  is 
vitally  necessary.  In  the  committee 
meeting  of  April  5.  1967.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

I  do  believe  we  need  extra  staffing  for 
people  to  go  and  see  ••  *  we  have  brought 
It  up  time  alter  time  •  •  •  we  should  have 
three,  four,  or  five  people  in  the  neld.  On 
February  31.  1967.  I  also  commented  in  the 
organlzaUon  meeting  of  the  committee.  On 
staff.  I  have  suggested  previously  that  we 
have  an  outalde  permanent  liaison  staff  (at 
appropriate  locations)  •  •  •  reporting  baclc 
•  •  •  ao  there  is  a  cloeer  liaison  with  the 
conttscta.  contractors  as  well  as  the  facili- 
ties. 

On  February  18.  1967,  in  full  commit- 
tee I  again  raised  the  question : 

I  have  made  a  suggestion  previously  that 
we  ought  to  have  •  •  •  staff  members  who 
are  really  field  representatives 


In  previous  years  I  have  made  this 
point  again  and  again  in  the  reports 
accompanying  NASA  authorization  bills 
m  1963.  1965,  and  1966. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
study  thoroughly  the  many  space  proj- 
ects and  programs.  The  committee  staff 
must  contain  enough  individuals  trained 
In  technical  management,  engineering, 
electronics,  science,  and  other  space- 
related  disciplines  to  assist  in  this  Im- 
portant work.  With  the  present  staff. 
despite  their  Individual  competence.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  cannot  fully  perform 
its  prime  functions — to  review  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's budget  and  to  assist  In  eval- 
uating, on  a  continuing  basis,  these  pro- 
grams. This  situation  constitutes  a  weak- 
ness In  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Here  Is  an  InsUnce  where  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  staff,  is  unable  to 
keep  watch  on  a  huge  executive  agency. 
This  leads  to  waste  and  makes  Inefficient 
our  system  of  goverrunent. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  at  all  levels. 
departments,  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, the  committee  has  authorization 
and  oversight  responsibility  over  one  of 
the  largest  Government  agencies — the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, with  an  annual  budget  totaling 
over  $5  billion.  Without  additional  staff- 
ing the  committee  cannot  carry  out  these 
oversight  responsibilities  throughout  the 


year  and  m  addition  mvolve  itself  In  the 
many  other  responsibilities  in  the  fields 
of  science.  Aeronautics  supervision  Is 
simply  a  lost  cause  The  behemoth  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  which  is 
under  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee,  recently  decided  to  spend 
$64,000  on  a  flagpole,  but  who  was  watch- 
ing the  store ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  All  of  the 
time  of  th^  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  HebirtI. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  In 
support  of  three  different  subject  mat- 
ters before  us  now 

Naturally,  on  the  rule,  which  I  heart- 
ily endorse,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  outlined  the  commit- 
tee's position  very  well,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ad- 
dre.ssed  himself  to  the  bill  I  shall  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  bill  on  the  next  two 
occasions  of  support 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  in  his  quotation  that  the  space 
program  should  be  thoushtfully  con- 
sidered by  thoughtful  Americans.  "  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  know  of  no  more 
thoughtful  Americans  than  the  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  Space  Committee 
of  the  House  In  which  we  serve  Their 
dedication  is  a  hallmark  of  their  efforts 
in  bringing  this  legisla'ion  of  authoriza- 
tion before  us  today.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  thoughtful  approach  by  thoughtful 
Americans. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  In  going  to  the 
experts  when  I  want  advice.  Serving  on 
a  committee  in  this  body  that  authorizes 
more  money  than  any  other  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
Is  sitting  at  the  moment  on  the  justifica- 
tion for  some  1.800  line  Items  In  a  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  and  having  just 
passed  and  reported  out  in  this  body  a 
procurement  bill  in  the  amount  of  bil- 
lions, I  can  well  understand  and  can  well 
conceive  the  apprehension  which  some 
have  who  are  not  immediately  Involved 
in  the  studies  of  these  types  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  their  viewpoint. 
But  I  must  indicate  again  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from     Florida,    la 
which  he  Itemized   how   many  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  cut  from  the  origi- 
nal proposal,  and  the  fact  that  over  $100 
million  was  cut  by  the  committee,  $46 
million  of  that  cut  by  the  committee  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[  Mr.  Teague  1 .  after  these  broad  and  defi- 
nite cuts,  I  wonder  how  anybody  who  has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  testimony  and  visiting  these  in- 
stallations throughout  this  Nation  and 
listening  to  the  people  talk,  can  chal- 
lenge   what    has    been    done    by    this 
thoughtful     committee     of     thoughtful 
Americans. 

I  believe  my  record  In  this  body  will 
show — and  I  take  second  place  to  no 
one — that  I  have  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriations for  certain  programs  with 
which  I  disagree,  and  I  am  unalterably 


opposed  to  the  so-called  giveaway  pro- 
grams, the  so-called  poverty  programs, 
the  so-called  do-good-here  and  do-good- 
there  programs — so  I  suggest  that  we  ex- 
amine the  differences  between  those  and 
these  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Not  one  of  those  programs  produces  a 
single  item  of  income  in  this  country. 
Not  one.  That  is  really  a  giveaway.  For 
good  purposes,  yes:  I  respect  the  motives 
behind  these  programs. 

This  Is  a  program  In  which  every  dol- 
lar put  into  the  program  comes  out  in  a 
productive  manner,  by  a  productive  In- 
dividual who  supports  the  economy  of 
this  country,  who  works  for  his  living, 
who  earns  his  keep,  and  who  pays  his 

fQ  VPS 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  came  in  here  with  another  sug- 
gestion, if  the  gentlemen  In  the  majority 
had  followed  the  suggestions  already 
made  and  had  cut  the  program.  I  am 
sure  there  would  have  been  another  sug- 
gestion for  more  cuts. 

I  am  not  being  political  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  but  the  suggestion  Is  made 
that  some  went  back  home  and  told  their 
folks  how  they  were  going  to  save  them 
money,  and  how  they  want  to  do  this.  If 
we  want  to  continue  In  that  vein,  my 
friends,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  could 
go  back  Into  our  own  Individual  commu- 
nities and  our  own  Individual  States  and 
explain  it  to  those  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
able  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  How  could  Members 
explain  this  to  those  people  who  will  be 
out  of  jobs,  or  to  the  owners  of  those 
plants  which  will  be  closed  down? 

Are  we  going  to  put  them  under  the 
poverty  program?  Are  we  going  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  economy  of  taking  the 
bread  and  butter  out  of  their  mouths? 
Are  we  going  to  tell  them  we  cut  their 
Income? 

I  am  not  talking  about  pump  priming. 
I  am  talking  about  a  definite  and  con- 
structive program 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  these 
places.  I  have  visited  with  my  old  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  more  recently  with  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  have  walked  through  these 
plants. 

I  have  been  through  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center. 

I  have  been  through  Huntsvllle. 
I  have  been  through  the  Missile  Test 
FUght  Center. 

I  have  been  through  the  Michoud  As- 
sembly Facility. 

I  have  been  through  the  Slidell  Fa- 
clUty.  - 

I  have  been  through  the  George  t. 
Marshall  Space  FUght  Center. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  of  respect 
I  have  heard  these  people  explain,  in 
the  most  minute  detail  possible,  for  a 
layman  to  understand,  what  their  pro- 
gram is. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  no  time  w 
practice  false  economy.  This  is  no  time 
to  stop  the  pipelines  of  the  future,  upon 
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which  the  economy  of  this  Nation  is 
built,  together  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  carmot 
deny  that  this  economy  now  is  geared, 
hand  in  hand  and  arm  In  arm,  with  the 
Defense  and  the  space  programs.  These 
are  the  two  biggest  spenders  in  the  coun- 
try. One  is  In  the  defense  and  security 
of  this  Nation,  and  the  other  Is  projected 
Into  the  future,  pouring  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  economy  for  productive 
means,  for  productive  efforts,  from  which 
results  taxes  and  jobs  and  support  of 
this  economy. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  one  of  the  key  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  serves  on  some  of  our  de- 
fense committees. 

I,  like  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, am  concerned  about  the  space  pro- 
gram and  its  relationship  to  our  military 
efforts.  I  realize  there  are  certain  secu- 
rity provisions  which  will  restrict  any 
major  response  by  the  gentleman,  but  I 
wonder  if  he  could  at  least  allude  to  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  might  be 
faced  In  the  way  of  technological  fallout 
if  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  program. 

This  Is  what  I  am  principally  con- 
cerned about,  because  I  know  that  our 
major  adversary,  Russia,  certainly  plans 
for  progress  in  this  field.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  space  program, 
for  I  know  there  Is  a  substantial  fallout 
which  comes  from  this  program  which 
will  accrue  to  our  benefit,  so  far  as  our 
military  activities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HtoERT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
within  the  bounds  of  classification,  that 
one  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
separate  the  value  of  the  space  program 
in  any  area,  in  any  field,  in  any  realm, 
from  our  defense  program  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  this  country. 
They  simply  cannot  be  separated.  We 
must  consider  them  together. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  gentleman  to  know, 
without  describing  too  much,  because  It 
Is  common  knowledge,  that  there  are  in 
excess  of  200  Air  Force  officers  on  duty 
as  engineers  and  technicians  assisting  in 
the  space  program. 

There  are  astronauts  and  others. 
These  men  work  together.  You  must  re- 
member, because  you  are  an  old  flyer, 
that  NASA  Inherited  the  work  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Avia- 
tion and  It  does  all  of  the  research  and 
development  work  on  all  of  our  planes 
such  as  the  X-15  and  the  RS-70.  These 
are  not  Air  Force  projects  but  NASA 
projects.  In  all  these  things  where  re- 
search and  development  are  concerned, 
NASA  does  this  work  for  civil  aviation 
and  everything  connected  with  air.  In 
order  to  get  close  cooperation  you  have 
these  people  from  Defense  interwoven 
with  the  NASA  crew. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  that 


statement.  He  stated  the  case  very  clearly 
and  within  the  confines  of  classifica- 
tion. I  again  repeat  that  not  even  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the  cutter  of  the 
Gordian  knot  could  separate  the  secu- 
rity of  this  program  as  between  defense 
and  space.  They  are  inexorably  inter- 
twined forever. 

May  I  say  again  to  these  gentlemen, 
yes,  thoughtful  Americans  can  do  a 
thoughtful  job  in  cutting  fat,  but  for 
your  own  sake,  the  sake  of  our  Nation 
and  our  future,  do  not  cut  the  muscle 
from  this  program. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IN    THX    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  160] 

Adair  Edmondson  Leggett 

Addabbo  Pallon  Long,  La 

Annunzlo  Plndley  Lukens 

Aahbrook  Mno  M&hon 

Ashley  Fisher  Mallllard 

Baring  Pord,  MeeklU 

Bates  WUllam  D.  Moore 

Berry  Praser  Morgan 

Boiling  Friedel  Nichols 

Bow  Puqua  OUara,  Mich. 

Brasco  GaUagher  Pool 

Brock  Uarmatz  Rodlno 

Broomfleld  Olaimo  Rooney  N  Y 

Brown.  Calif.  Gibbons  Bouab 

Buchanan  Goodllng  St.  Onge 

Burton.  Utah      Hamilton  Schneebell 

Carey  Harsha  Selden 

Celler  Hawkins  Springer 

Conable  Hays  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Oonte  Herlong  Thompson,  N.J. 

Daniels  Ichord  Vlgorlto 

Dawson  Irwin  WUUams,  Miss. 

Dent  Kee  Wyman 

Derwlnskl  Kelly  Zablockl 

Diggs  Kluczynakl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  362  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (Hil.  10340)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mn.LiR]. 

The  motion  wa$  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10340,  with 
Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] wUl  be  recognized  for  I'/a  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  is  here  today  on  be- 
half of  H.R.  10340,  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Sp^ce  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  bill  Is  a  clean  bill  and  reflects 
the  actions  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee. 

At  the  outset  let  me  tell  you  that  our 
committee  gave  this  budget  the  most 
thorough  study.  To  consider  it,  we  held 
nine  full  committee  meetings  and  45  sub- 
committee meetings.  In  doing  this  we 
took  4,273  pages  of  testimony  resulting  in 
four  volumes  of  hearings.  The  report  is 
158  pages  long  with  36  pages  of  addi- 
tional or  dissenting  views.  In  this  latter 
respect,  I  want  the  Members  to  know 
that,  although  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  views,  the  vote  on 
the  bill  was  24  in  favor  with  only  1 
opposed. 

NASA's  original  request  was  for  $5,100,- 
000,000  and  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  total  reduction  of  $107,818,000. 
Therefore,  the  total  recommended  budg- 
et is  $4,900,000,000-plus. 

The  three  main  categories  of  this  bill 
are  divided  into  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations.  The  largest 
single  program  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment category — and  I  am  sure  the 
one  of  most  interest — is  the  Apollo  lunar 
program.  For  this  the  committee  au- 
thorized $2,521,500,000.  This  represents 
a  reduction  of  $25  million  from  the 
original  NASA  request,  and  I  might  also 
add  that  it  is  approximately  $446  mil- 
lion less  than  was  authorized  for  this 
program  last  year. 

When  considering  the  funds  for  Apollo, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  NASA  is  not 
asking  for  additional  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram because  of  the  Apollo  204  accident. 
NASA  is  absorbing  $75  million  which  it 
Is  estimated  must  be  spent  because  of  the 
accident.  This  $75  million  which  NASA 
must  make  up  out  of  its  budget  will  be 
spent  as  follows: 

Five  million  dollars  will  be  required 
to  make  material  changes  and  flamma- 
bility  testing  for  the  new  spacecraft 
configuration  ; 

An  estimated  $40.0  million  for  required 
design  and  incorporation  of  equipment 
changes  and  modifications; 

An  estimated  $8.0  million  for  develop- 
ment of  new  si>acesults; 

An  estimated   $17.0   mUUon   for  re- 
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scheduling  of  deliveries  of  command  and 
service  modules:  and 

An  estimated  $5  million  will  be  re- 
quired for  modiflcatlons  of  launch 
facilities. 

Now,  the  Increased  cost  of  $75  mil- 
lion, it  is  believed,  can  be  offset  by  a  re- 
duction of  $25  million  stemming  from  a 
lower  than  originally  planned  level  of 
mission  operations,  because  of  resched- 
uling of  the  first  manned  flight,  and  an 
expected  reduction  of  $50  million  in  cost 
of  existing  contracts  through  effective 
management. 

Continuing  in  the  manned  space  flight 
category.  I  turn  next  to  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  In  1961  the  United 
States  imdertook  the  first  step  toward  a 
major  manned  space  flight  capability  by 
selecting  the  goal  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  within  the  decade.  The  Apollo 
and  Saturn  systems  have  been  developed 
to  meet  that  goal,  and  the  successful 
Oemlnl  program  has  provided  the  neces- 
sary early  experience  In  maneuver. 
rendezvous,  docking,  extravehicular  ac- 
tivity and  14-day  flight 

The  Apollo  applications  program  Is  the 
second  significant  step  toward  that  ca- 
pability and  represents  an  effort  even 
more  important  and  far  reaching  in  its 
implications  than  the  Apollo  effort  upon 
which  It  is  based.  The  program  *ill  carry 
out  a  full  investigation  of  mans  role  in 
the  effective  exploration  of  the  environ- 
ment of  space  to  meet  mans  needs  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  long-term  explora- 
tion of  the  universe.  The  program  of  in- 
vestigations and  development  carried 
forward  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram will  meet  two  basic  objectives:  to 
make  unique  contributions  to  practical 
applications,  operational  capabilities. 
science  and  technology,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  place  the  Nation  in  a  position 
to  assess,  on  the  basis  of  valid  scientific 
experimentation  and  actual  experience. 
the  value  and  feasibility  of  future  space 
flight  and  the  Interrelated  roles  of 
manned  and  unmanned  systems. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $444,700,000  for  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  reduction  of  $10  mil- 
lion from  the  NASA  request.  In  this  con- 
nection you  should  know  that  the  Apollo 
applications  program  was  reduced  over 
$170  million  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  the  request  came  to  the  Congress 
During  its  deliberations,  the  committee 
considered  a  more  severe  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  came  to  thy  conclusion  that 
a  greater  reduction  would  severely  affect 
the  better  development  of  manned  space 
flight  capabilities. 

The  last  item  in  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  the  bill  is  an  item  for 
$6.2  million  for  advanced  mission 
studies.  The  committee  reduced  this  pro- 
gram by  $1.8  million  from  the  original 
NASA  request  of  $8  million.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  importance  of  ad- 
vanced mission  studies  because  they  are 
the  basis  upon  which  informed  and  in- 
telligent decisions  are  made  concerning 
the  future  of  manned  space  flight  Never- 
theless, the  committee  reduced  the  pro- 
gram by  $1.8  million  because  It  does  not 
believe  that  NASA  can  advantageously 
spend  all  the  funds  requested  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968 
I  turn  next  to  those  programs  which 


come  within  the  general  category  of 
space  science  and  applications.  These  are 
the  programs  listed  in  the  summary  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  starting  with  item 
No.  4  and  ending  with  item  No.  9.  In  the 
physics  and  astronomy  program,  the 
committee  reduced  the  NASA  request  of 
$147,500,000  by  $15,869,000.  NASA  had 
planned  to  develop  a  fourth  and  last 
orbiting  astronomical  observatory  satel- 
lite during  8.scal  year  1968  However,  the 
committee  has  had  this  program  under 
investigation  for  some  time  and  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  OAO  system  and  in  the 
management  of  the  project  caused  the 
committee  to  recommend  disapproval  of 
$8.9  million  requested  for  the  last  OAO. 
The  committee  believes  that  Congress 
should  be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  basic  design  of  the  OAO  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  management 
practices  in  this  project  before  approving 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
spacecraft  in  this  series. 

Likewise,  the  committee  recommends 
against  authorization  for  the  sixth  and 
last  geophysical  observatory  satellite. 
NASA  had  requested  $6,923,000  for  this 
project  and  the  committee  denied  this 
request. 

The  committee  recommended  a  $2  5 
million  reduction  in  the  $44.3  million  re- 
quested by  NASA  for  the  bioscience  pro- 
gram because  there  appears  to  be  no 
urgency  in  carrying  out  certain  experi- 
ments included  in  this  project 

The  committee  also  deferred  NASA's 
$5  million  request  for  meteorological  sat- 
telliles  Nimbus  E  and  F.  believing  that 
these  could  bo  deferred  until  a  later  date 
Two  and  four-tenths  million  dollars 
was  also  denied  NASA  for  support  devel- 
opment of  three  additional  geodetic 
.satellites,  as  well  as  $2  5  million  requested 
for  the  voice  broadcast  satellite  program. 
NASA  requested  $165  1  million  for  pro- 
curement of  small-  and  medium-sized 
launch  vehicles  for  various  flight  proj- 
ects The  committee  denied  $14  4  million 
of  the  request. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Voyager  which  is  a  major  new  program. 
The  full  scale  design  and  development 
of  this  new  program  will  start  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  Voyager  will  provide  the 
first  opportunity  for  man  to  obtain 
sufficiently  detailed  data  concerning  the 
planets  of  our  solar  system  to  permit  a 
significant  step  in  the  understanding  of 
planets  and  to  apply  this  information  to 
the  earth  itself  The  objective  of  the 
Voyaaer  program  beuinning  with  the 
missions  planned  for  the  1973  and  1975 
Mars  opportunities  is  to  obtam  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  existence  and  nature 
of  extraterrestrial  life,  the  atmosphere, 
surface,  and  body  characteristics  of  the 
planet  Mars,  and  the  nearby  space  en- 
vironment Three  primary  objectives  will 
shape  the  Voyager  missions  to  gain 
knowledge  about  the  origin  of  the  solar 
sy.stem,  to  gain  knowledge  about  the  ori- 
gin of  life,  and  to  apply  both  to  a  better 
understanding  of  terrestrial  life  Not 
only  do  these  obiectlves  directly  bear  on 
man's  place  in  the  universe,  but  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse Itself  NASA  requested  $71,500,000 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
the  committee  recommends  authorizing 
that  amount 


There  is  one  program  in  the  space 
science  and  applications  category  which 
the  committee  increased.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram for  which  NASA  requested  $20  mil- 
lion. The  committee  increased  this  re- 
quest by  $10  million.  The  sustaining  uni- 
versity program  is  designed  to  help 
replenish  the  highly  trained  manpower 
pool  drawn  upon  by  NASA  programs. 
The  committee  t>elieves  that  a  demon- 
strable need  for  a  more  highly  trained 
manpower  exists  today.  There  is  unde- 
niable evidence  that  companies  in  the 
aerospace  industry  are  aggressively 
competing  for  scientific  and  engineering 
personnel.  Moreover,  there  is  little  reason 
for  believing  that  the  situation  will  im- 
prove during  the  next  few  years.  NASA 
appears  to  hope  that  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  others  will 
fill  the  gap  and  satisfy  the  Nation's  viUl 
need  for  highly  trained  manpower,  but 
the  committee  does  not  agree.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  SIO  million  for  the  predoctoral 
training  grants  program  and  specifies  in 
the  report  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
IS  that  the  educational  funds  so  author- 
ized may  not  be  reprogramed  or  diverted 
to  other  purposes. 

The  third  and  last  general  research 
and  development  category  is  advanced 
research  and  technology,  with  other  pro- 
grams such  as  aeronautics,  tracking  and 
data  acquisition,  and  technology  utiliza- 
tion These  programs  are  items  10 
through  20  in  the  summary  on  page  3  of 
the  report — with  the  exception  of  the 
sustaining  university  program  which  I 
have  just  explained. 

The  committee  made  small  reductioa^ 
in  several  of  these  programs.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  through  each  since 
they  are  all  adequately  explained  in  the 
committee  report,  but  I  do  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  program  in  thl« 
category.  That  is  the  nuclear  rockets  pro- 
gram for  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  authorization  of  $70  million. 
The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  de- 
velop the  technology  of  the  nuclear  en- 
gine systems  utilizing  graphite  solid-core 
reactors  to  develop  the  Nerva  engine.  Due 
to  its  high  efficiency  compared  to  that 
achievable  with  chemical  rockets,  the  nu- 
clear rocket  provides  a  vastly  increased 
performance  capability  for  use  in  future 
space  exploration  activities.  The  size  of 
the  Nerva  engine  is  such  that  it  can  be 
used  as  an  upper  stage  on  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle.  Among  its  advantages  it 
would  increase  substantially  the  payload 
that  could  be  carried  to  the  moon  for 
extended  lunar  missions  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  future  lunar-based  activities. 

The  nuclear  rockets  program  is  a  joint 
.^EC-N.^SA  effort  managed  by  a  single 
office,  the  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  Of- 
fice, which  was  established  by  inter- 
agency agreement  between  AEC  and 
NASA  We  believe  this  is  an  extremely 
important  program  for  future  space  ex- 
ploration. 

I  turn  next  to  the  chemical  propulsion 
program  and  particularly  to  the  large 
solid  motor  project  The  committee  in- 
creased the  NASA  request  for  this  project 
by  $12  million  and  this  is  not  the  first 
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year  that  it  has  done  so.  The  reason  for 
this  increase  again  this  year  Is  for  con- 
tinued work  on  the  large  solid  motor  proj- 
ect in  an  effort  to  further  develop  this 
technology  or  to  embark  on  the  full 
length  test  firing  of  the  motor  which 
would  require  subsequent  year  funding. 
This  action  is  taken  on  the  continuing 
conviction  of  the  committee  that  the 
large  solid  fuel  motor  as  a  first  stage 
booster  will  be  cheaper,  more  versatile, 
simple,  and  more  reliable  than  other 
boosters.  Additionally  this  rocket  could 
All  a  wide  gap  in  our  capability  for  plac- 
ing large  payloads  in  earth  orbit.  The 
committee  was  also  careful  to  write  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  which  restricts  the  use 
of  this  money  to  only  the  large  solid 
motor  project. 

I  think  Mr,  Fulton  spent  some  time  in 
his  remarks  on  this  phase  of  this  work. 
I  will  turn  next  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  program  for  which  NASA  re- 
quested $76,700,000.  This  is  a  small  con- 
struction program  by  comparison  with 
past  years,  and  I  will  not  take  the  Mem- 
bers' time  to  run  through  each  project. 
It  is  thoroughly  explained  beginning  on 
page  121  of  the  report.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  the  committee  reduced  the  request 
$9,720,000. 

The  last  general  category  of  the  bill  is 
administrative  operations,  and  NASA  re- 
quested $671,300,000  for  this  category. 
■This  represented  an  increase  of  $15.4  mil- 
lion over  that  authorized  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  budget.  The  committee  re- 
duced the  NASA  request  by  $23,094,000. 
This  was  done,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
basis  that  the  committee  believes  that 
greater  austerity  can  be  practiced  by 
better  management  control  and  by  better 
attention  to  areas  concerning  nonperma- 
nent  positions,  reimbui-sable  details, 
overtime  pay,  travel,  and  matters  of  this 
nature. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  again  remind  the  House  of  the  amoimt 
of  care  and  attention  which  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  has  given  to 
this  year's  NASA  budget  request.  We 
have  attempted  to  hold  the  NASA  budget 
to  a  bare  minimum  and  yet  authorize 
sufficient  funds  for  NASA  to  go  forward 
with  the  Nation's  space  program. 

I  believe  we  have  in  this  bill  recom- 
mended a  sound  but  austere  budget  for 
NASA,  and  it  is  the  committee's  convic- 
tion that  with  good  management  NASA 
can  do  its  job  with  the  fimds  the  com- 
mittee recommends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
you  cannot  turn  on  and  off  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agency  such  as  NASA.  One  of 
the  most  important  assets  that  NASA  has 
are  the  teams  of  scientists  and  engineers 
who  are  working  with  them.  It  has  taken 
years  to  develop  them,  and  the  theory 
that  you  can  turn  this  on  and  off  is  fal- 
lacious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  thing  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
that  this  committee  has  worked  ir.telli- 
gently  and  industriously.  I  would  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  controvert  that  state- 
ment. As  chairman  of  this  committee,  I 
have  invited  Its  members  and  authorized 
them  to  go  Into  the  field  to  visit  NASA's 
Installations,  and  the  installations  of 
contractors. 


Many  of  them  have  taken  advantage 
of  this,  but  some  of  them  who  criticize 
NASA  have  never  found  it  convenient  to 
do  this. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  report  to  you. 

But  we  have  made  a  thorough  study 
and  the  study  has  been  one  in  which  no 
partisanship  whatsoever  has  ever  raised 
its  head. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  wish  to  state  first 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  prejudice  at 
all  against  this  program.  I  find  it  very 
exciting  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

But  I  would  like  the  chairman  to 
answer  briefly,  if  he  would,  for  my  own 
education,  some  matters  that  are  not 
touched  upon  in  the  committee  report. 
I  would  like  the  chairman  to  give  us 
his  view  as  to  why  it  Is  necessary  for  man 
to  set  foot  on  the  moon  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have 
been  through  this  so  much  now,  I  am 
rather  surprised  but,  of  course,  I  under- 
stand this  is  the  gentleman's  first  term 
in  the  Congress.  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  we  go  to  the  moon — it  is  to  de- 
velop the  techniques  for  the  exploration 
of  space  and  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
hostile  environment  of  space — and  it  is 
a  hostile  environment. 

I  foresee  the  time  and  I  hope  it  is  a  not 
too  distant  time  in  the  future  when  we 
will  have  recoverable  space  ships  and 
not  have  to  spend  money  on  large  boost- 
ers— money  that  disappears  into  the  blue 
every  time  we  fire  one.  Because  with  the 
development  of  communication  satellites 
and  weather  satellites  and  navigational 
satellites,  all  of  which  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  we  must  sometime,  someplace 
have  the  facilities  to  go  out  and  repair 
these  things  in  space. 

Maybe  It  only  requires  one  little  black 
box  that  has  gone  dead  and  maybe  you 
can  bring  it«back  to  life.  But  today  we 
carmot  do  this. 

If  you  are  going  to  live  In  space,  you 
have  to  know  a  lot  more  than  we  know 
today  and,  I  presume,  we  have  selected 
the  moon  as  an  exercise — a  plateau  if 
you  will,  in  the  exploration  of  space. 

There  is  another  facet  of  it  that 
frankly  I  do  not  so  much  subscribe  to. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prestige  in 
this  field. 

I  am  siu-e  if  the  gentleman  will  let  his 
mind  go  back  to  1957  when  Sputnik  was 
first  launched,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
humiliation  in  this  country — and  I  hap- 
pened to  have  been  on  the  high  seas  and 
landed  in  England  just  3  days  after  that 
and  the  British  papers,  editorially  and 
otherwise,  were  filled  with  the  state- 
ment^-"Oh,  well,  the  big  shot  got  his 
comeuppance — the  greatest  Industrial 
nation  on  earth  could  not  make  the 
grade." 
Of  course,  we  felt  this  Impact. 
We  have  not  set  this  up  necessarily  as 
a  race  to  the  moon.  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  an  Interview  on  one  of  the  sta- 
tions In  which  three  of  the  astronauts 
were  interrogated.  They  disavowed  this 
so-called  moon  race  and  I  disavow  this 
so-called  moon  race.  But  I  do  say  it  is  a 


prestigious  thing  because  the  new  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  watching  all  of 
this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  will  go  back  and  check  the 
Congressional  Record  of  some  50  or 
60  years  ago,  he  will  find  that  the 
question  was  asked  on  the  floor  of  this 
House— "Why  fly?"  The  statement  was 
made  that  the  airplane  would  never  be 
anything  but  a  toy  for  millionaires. 

Our  country  made  the  first  airplane, 
but  when  World  War  I  came  along  there 
was  not  an  American  plane  flying  while 
there  were  hundreds  of  planes  of  many 
other  countries. 

You  can  ask  this  kind  of  question 
about  almost  anything.  But  the  results 
that  have  been  obtained — and  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  used  the 
word  "moon"  to  describe  this  project 
and  program — I  think  we  should  call  it  a 
"space  program" — but  as  I  was  saying, 
our  results  that  we  have  obtained  from 
communications  and  from  weather  ob- 
servations and  navigation  and  recon- 
naissance have  paid  for  this  space 
program. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
these  comments  are  helpful  so  that  all  of 
us  can  better  understand  this  program. 
I  can  say  frankly  that  I  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  studying  the  committee  report 
and  I  am  sure  other  Members  have  too — 
and  if  they  are  honest  with  themselves 
they  have  to  admit  that  they  could  not 
understand  it. 

A  discussion  of  space  goals  is  illuminat- 
ing, however,  and  I  think  the  chairman 
will  agree,  this  is  a  political  question  and 
not  a  technical  question.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I  feel  this  House  should  debate 
from  time  to  time. 

I  would  like  the  chairman  to  answer 
this  one  more  question  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  back  to  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  these  objectives 
which  we  have  talked  about  must  be 
achieved  in  at  least  the  Apollo  program 
by  1970.  Is  it  not  possible  to  stretch  out 
the  program  a  bit  and  save  some  money 
in  that  connection? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  was 
adopted  many  years  ago  as  a  goal,  and 
I  am  afraid  in  some  of  these  programs  if 
you  do  not  have  a  goal  they  string  on  for- 
ever. That  is  true  in  business  and  any- 
thing else  you  want  to  get  into.  You  es- 
tablish a  goal.  This  goal  was  established. 
We  have  worked  toward  this  goal.  We  are 
still  working  toward  it. 

I  again  want  to  impress  upon  you  that 
If  you  say,  "We  can  retard  it,  we  can  hold 
this  l>ack,"  that  it  costs  more  money  to 
get  up  your  momentum  and  go  on  again. 
As  the  gentleman  knows.  It  is  getting  a 
plane  off  the  ground  that  is  the  expensive 
part  of  flying  a  plane.  If  you  are  going 
to  make  little  hops  across  the  country  in 
this  program,  it  wUl  be  more  costly  than 
if  we  get  the  plane  up  there  and  keep  it 
there. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out 
something  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  1  Mr  Wiggins  1  It 
was  estimated  by  E)r  Mueller,  associate 
administrator  for  manned  space  flight. 
that  If  we  were  to  put  oft  the  space  pro- 
gram for  any  period  of  time,  or  lengthen 
it  out.  It  would  cost  us  $1  billion  a  year 
merely  to  maintain  the  operations  and 
Investments  that  NASA  now  has  in  Cape 
Canaveral  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  With  reference  to  the 
Nenra  project,  some  $70  million.  I  am 
wondering  If  NASA  has  laid  out  any  re- 
quirement or  specified  any  mission  for 
a  nuclear  rocket  in  space 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This,  as  1 
understand  it,  right  now  is  an  experi- 
mental project,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
We  are  trying  to  develop  the  Nerva  en- 
gine. I  presume  after  we  get  the  Nerva 
engine  designed,  we  will  be  able  to  apply 
It  where  we  now  apply  chemical  rockets 
for  second  and  third  stages.  As  you 
know.  It  will  not  be  practical  to  use  it  as 
a  first  stage,  because  of  the  fallout  that 
emanates  from  it  But  as  to  the  second 
and  third  stages,  those  of  us  who  have 
great  confidence  In  the  ability  of  this 
country,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
AEG  and  NASA  to  develop  an  engine. 
Just  as  the  AEC  has  made  great  progress 
In  its  field,  look  forward  to  the  time 
when,  with  such  an  engine,  we  can  have 
a  bigger  apparatus  and  perhaps  a 
cheaper  apparatus 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  reason  I  have 
asked  the  question  is  that  the  ANP  air- 
craft nuclear  propulsion  project  had 
better  than  $1  billion  spent  on  It  without 
a  requirement  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  was  developed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  device  would  generate 
a  mission,  but  that  was  .so  slow  in  coming 
that  the  whole  program  had  to  be  dis- 
banded. I  would  hope  that  the  Space 
Committee  would,  if  they  could  presf; 
NASA  for  some  delineation  of  a  mission 
of  something  more  than  an  ambiguous 
nature,  with  some  finite  time-scale  .spec- 
ification so  that  this  program  might  not 
lose  Itself  in  some  limbo  after  the  $70 
million  that  we  have  in  this  bill  has 
been  spent. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  press  them"' 
We  tried  over  in  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  without  too  much 
luck. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  I  think 
that  we  win  be  able  to  do  this  I  think 
the  Space  Council  will  keep  very  close 
tab  on  this. 

Let  me  say  that  perhaps  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  we  spoke  of  applying  atomic 
energy  to  planes.  I  happened  to  have 
been  on  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
during  that  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  in  this  country  had  an  idea  that 
you  could  use  atomic  energy  They  did 
not  know  how  the  heat  generated  nu- 


clear energy  could  be  transferred  into 
work  or  into  motion  or  a  force. 

So  the  only  thing  they  had  to  go  on 
wij  the  .same  principle  that  is  used  in 
atomic  submarines  or  other  vessels.  We 
replace  the  heat  element  in  generating 
steam  and  then  u.se  steam  to  propel  the 
ve.sael  They  thought  this  might  be  done 
in  some  other  way.  It  proved  a  little  im- 
practical tj  do  this  But  I  think  this  is 
part  of  the  \pss.  As  we  know,  the  Nerva 
system  engine  uses  an  entirely  different 
theory,  than  does  the  engine  in  the  nu- 
clear submarine  or  powerplant. 

Mr  HOSMER  Then  some  people  say. 
just  cluster  a  few  sohd  fuel  rockets  and 
you  have  it  Other  que.stions  come  up 
The  rea.son  for  my  suggf.stion  is  that  I 
would  hesitate  to  vote  for  this  project 
if  I  thought  It  wa.s  ^oing  to  gel  launciied 
and  then  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  12  or  24  or 
36  months  trom  now 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  that  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Commiilee  will  work  clo.sely 
with  his  committee  to  make  sure  this  is 
not  lost,  because  we  do  not  like  things 
to  be  started  and  then  get  lost  in  limbo. 
If  they  are  good,  let  us  go  on  with  them. 
If  they  are  not  good,  let  us  cut  them  out. 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr  Hosmer  ! 
asked  a  question  about  why  now  the 
Nerva  engine  I  believe  we  can  look 
back  to  the  aircraft  industry  and  the 
development  of  the  airplane  itself  and 
come  up  with  the  answer  to  his  question 
The  enitme  is  the  pacme  item  We  build 
the  powerplant  of  the  aircratt,  and  then 
we  build  the  plane  to  utili/e  that  power- 
plant  We  C;iiuMt  build  a  plane,  and  then 
hope  that  .somebody  will  come  up  with 
an  engine  thai  will  P.y  that  plane  This 
is  necessary  if  we  are  aoina  lo  have  uii- 
iioina  proi;ram>  for  the  future  which  re- 
quire extended  trips  into  space 

.Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  thank  the 
vienileman  I  say  to  my  friends  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  here  today  about  de- 
fining' ihincs  we  want  to  do  If  we  could 
define  and  if  we  knew  the  answers  that 
tlie  layman  can  ask  about  these  thinus. 
we  would  not  have  to  t;o  into  experimen- 
tal programs 

We  heard  a  tireat  deal  about  what  we 
could  do  with  cancer  and  stroke  and 
these  other  thniKs  I  d  >  not  know  that  we 
could  spend  any  more  money  in  re.search 
in  these  fields  than  :s  bein^  spent  today. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  «et  any  more 
competent  people  working  in  these  fields 
than  we  have  in  NIH  and  many  founda- 
tions today  in  cancer  research  We  have 
r\ot  even  discovered  the  cure  for  the 
common  cold,  which  costj>  in  loss  of  time 
as  much  as  does  cancer  But  we  are  work- 
ing at  them.  And  this  is  no  reason  we 
should  not  work  at  them  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  vote  for  money  for  NIH  and 
moneys  for  medical  research  or  money 
for  research  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
If  it  were  not  that  100  years  ago— or  a 
little  more  than  that.— some  people  had 
the  courage  in  Congress  to  establish  the 


land-grant  colleges,  we  would  not  today 
be  a  Nation  producing  surplus  food. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  1511 


Ad&lr 

Farbsteiii 

Mathlaa.  Md. 

Adums 

Felghan 

MesklU 

Addabbo 

Plndley 

Mlnlsh 

Annunzlo 

Flno 

Monagan 

Arends 

Flood 

Mo«ire 

.V-hbrook 

Ford. 

Morgan 

.A-shley 

William  D 

Mors«.  Ma.sa 

Balm 

Fraaer 

Murphy.  Ill 

Berry 

FrellnKhuysen 

Nichols 

Blatnik 

Fuqua 

O  Hara.  Mich 

BoKKS 

Oallagher 

Patman 

BolUnt? 

Olalmo 

Phllbln 

Bolton 

Gibbons 

Pool 

Bow 

Gray 

Reld.  N  V. 

Bmseo 

Grover 

Relfe: 

Brock 

Hal  pern 

Reanlck 

Brooks 

Hamilton 

Roberts 

Broomfleld 

Haiina 

Rod  I  no 

firown.  Calif  Hansen.  Wash  Rooney,  N  T 

Buchanan  Harsha  Rosenthal 

Burton.  Utah  Hawkins  Roush 

Button  Hays  St  Onge 

Carey  Hubert  Selden 

Clark  Herlong  Slack 

Ciaiuien.  Ichord  Smith.  Iowa 

Don  H  Jones.  N  C  Thompson.  N  J 

Conable  Kee  Thomson.  Wis. 

Conte  Kelly  Tunney 

Corman  King.  Calif  tTUman 

Cowger  Klrwan  Vlgorito 

Daniels  Kluczynski  Watson 

Dawson  Landrum  Whalley 

Dent  McCarthy  Williams.  Miss 

Derwlnskl  McCuUoch  Willis 

Dlggs  McEwen  Wilson. 

Dingell  Macdonald,  Charle.s  H 

IViw  Ma.ss  Zablockl 

Kdmond.son  Mahon 

Evlna.  Tenn  Mali  Hard 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Moss> 
having  assuming  the  chair.  Mr.  Plynt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  con.sideration  the  bill  H  R.  10340. 
and  tindine  lUself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  dirtx-ted  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
317  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  name.s  of  the  ab.sentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Jnunial 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia had  consumed  34  minutes  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  MosherI. 

Mr  MORHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  see  no 
need  for  other  than  very  brief  remarks 
heve today. 

I  do  support  HR  10340.  the  NASA 
authorization  And  I  especially  emphasize 
that  the  bill,  in  the  form  we  are  con- 
.siderins  it  has  very  strong,  bipartisan 
support  in  the  .Science  and  A.stronautlcs 
Commitietv  I  believe  the  committee  rec- 
ord will  show  that  all  members  on  this 
.side  of  the  aisle  voted  in  favor  of  rec- 
ommending the  bill  for  passage  by  the 
House 

I  empha.size  also  that  the  full  com- 
mittee and  all  throe  of  our  subcom- 
mittees gave  NASA's  budget  requests  ex- 
ceedingly thorough  and  detailed  con- 
sideration over  a  peruxl  of  many  weeks. 
I  salute  the  chairmen  for  their  Insistence 
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on  the  very  careful  combing  and  con- 
sideration of  the  NASA  requests. 

Especially,  also,  I  salute  the  staff  mem- 
bers for  their  strong  and  conscientious 
support  of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we  have 
an  excellent  staff,  but  that  it  should  be 
larger  in  members  and  somewhat  more 
specialized  in  technical  competence  in 
order  to  help  the  committee  members 
fulfill  more  adequately  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  very  complex,  difHcult, 
adventurous  realm  of  new  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  repeat  here  what 
we  minority  members  have  said  so  often. 
We  believe  we  could  use  effectively — and 
not  at  all  for  politically  partisan  pur- 
poses— a  couple  of  very  capable  staff 
members  specifically  assigned  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

In  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  minority  always  has  a  special 
role  of  challenge  and  inquiry,  If  it  is  to 
be  responsible  and  effective.  We  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  fulfill  that  responsi- 
bility without  the  assistance  of  at  least 
a  small  staff  whose  first  and  constant 
responsibility  should  be  to  support  mi- 
nority inquiry,  and  the  development  of 
minority  alternatives.  The  entire  com- 
mittee would  be  helped  and  strengthened 
by  that  arrangement. 

Now,  I  address  my  remarks  principally 
to  that  portion  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion which  supports  the  OflQce  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications.  By  that,  I 
mean  our  unmanned  scientific  efforts  in 
space. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  personal  belief  that 
we  taxpayers  receive  a  lot  more  return 
In  scientific  payoff  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  unmanned,  instrumented 
satellites  and  probes,  than  we  do  from 
the  manned  programs. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  obliged  to 
complete  the  present  Apollo  manned- 
flight  program,  and  that  undoubtedly 
there  wUl  be  a  continuing  manned  pro- 
gram. Especially,  I  recognize,  the  prob- 
able value  of  earth-orbiting  manned 
flights,  as  distinguished  from  manned 
deep-space  efforts.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
able value  of  men  in  orbit  as  technicians, 
to  oversee,  inspect,  repair,  and  replenish 
the  instruments  and  other  equipment  on 
unmanned  satellites. 

Thus,  as  I  look  ahead,  I  support  an  ap- 
propriate, efficient  mix  of  manned  and 
unmanned  programs.  This  will  require 
careful  and  wise  study  by  the  Congress, 
and  difficult  policy  decisions  as  to  goals 
and  priorities. 

But,  personally.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  will  not  be  forced  to  sup- 
port the  space  program  as  we  have  thus 
far  known  it.  distorted  in  its  oVerem- 
phasis  on  manned  flight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  proposals 
for  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications, the  unmanned  programs,  were 
considered  with  extreme  care  by  the 
Karth  subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth]  for  his  ex- 
cellent, conscientious,  and  fair  leader- 
ship. We  on  the  Republican  side  enjoy 
working  with  him. 

We  on  the  committee  recognize  that 


NASA's  Office  of  Spcu;e  Science  and  Ap- 
plications has  mounted  an  attack  on 
many  of  the  most  fundamental  scientific 
questions  of  the  day. 

If  our  Nation's  preeminence  in  science 
and  technology  is  to  survive,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  NASA's  attack  on  those  funda- 
mental questions  must  continue.  It  must 
be  vigorous  and  strongly  supported :  and 
I  suppose  so  long  as  man  survives  in  this 
universe  these  scientific  explorations  will 
evolve,  will  become  more  sophisticated. 

I  suggest  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
be  most  proud  of  our  beginning  achieve- 
ments in  the  space  sciences. 

For  example,  the  physics  and  astron- 
omy program  has  already  increased  dra- 
matically man's  understanding  of  the 
environment  in  which  we  live,  and  of 
that  special  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Earth  and  the  Sun. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  data  pro- 
duced by  sounding  rockets,  explorer 
satellites,  solar  and  geophysical  observa- 
tions has  expanded  our  knowledge  of 
near  space,  and  especially  the  processes 
which  shape  our  weather. 

These  tools  of  the  space  age  have  given 
our  scientists  a  clearer  understanding  of 
solar  phenomena,  particularly  the  pro- 
digious production  of  energy,  and  the 
Sun's  influence  upon  the  Earth. 

The  reason  for  such  striking  advances 
in  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  physics  of  our  environment  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  man  can 
make  his  observations  by  instruments  at 
a  new  vantage  point  above  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Until  recently,  man  was  restricted  to 
observations  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Our  earth  atmosphere,  unfortu- 
nately, screened  out  all  but  a  few  narrow 
p>ortions  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum, 
and  many  of  the  wavelengths  that  were 
able  to  penetrate  the  atmosphere  were 
distorted  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
groimd.  Thus,  the  images  received  were 
comparable  to  those  of  a  nearly  blind 
person. 

Scientific  satellites  now  carry  their 
instruments  above  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  observations  made  from  that 
vantage  point  have  given  our  scientists 
new  insights  into  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  earth's  environment. 

This  Nation's  Investigations  of  the 
nearby  planets  have  also  been  singularly 
successful.  Our  leadership  In  this  field  is 
undisputed  at  this  point,  though  the 
Soviets  continue  to  challenge. 

The  high  quality  pictures  of  the 
moon's  surface  produced  by  Ranger. 
Surveyor,  and  Lunar  Orbiter  are  famil- 
iar to  people  all  around  the  world.  Our 
Mariner  missions  to  Venus  and  Mars 
have  also  produced  startling  new  knowl- 
edge about  our  neighboring  planets.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  past 
5  years  this  aspect  of  the  science  of 
astronomy  has  been  advanced  more  than 
in  the  previous  century. 

But,  this  work  is  far  from  completed, 
I  suppose  It  Is  hardly  started,  and  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  provides  for 
a  continuing,  orderly  program  designed 
to  keep  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
front In  the  exploration  of  our  solar 
system. 

While  all  the  members  of  our  commit- 


tee are  enthusiastic  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  our  space  pro- 
gram, we  have  not  lost  touch  with  real- 
ity. Not  all  NASA  projects  have  been 
models  of  good  management  and  im- 
erring  technical  capability. 

Our  subcommittee  recommended,  and 
the  full  committee  endorsed,  substantial 
reductions  in  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory program  and  the  geophysical  ob- 
servatory program,  both  of  which  have 
encountered  difficulties  resulting  in  mis- 
sion failures,  greatly  increased  costs,  and 
schedule  delays.  In  both  cases  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  deletion  of  the 
last  spacecraft  in  the  series,  with  in- 
structions to  NASA  to  improve  perform- 
ance. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends delay  of  the  third  block  of  space- 
craft in  the  biosatellite  program,  provid- 
ing additional  time  for  the  solution  of 
existing  technical  problems,  and  thereby 
Increasing  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success. 

These  three  actions  reduced  the  NASA 
authorization*  by  more  than  $18  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  should  save  even 
more  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  has 
always  strongly  supported  the  unmanned 
applications  satellite  program — ^research 
and  development  of  space  meteorological 
and  communications  systems.  Again, 
however,  close  scrutiny  of  NASA's  pro- 
posed new  projects  led  the  subcommittee 
to  disapprove  the  so-called  voice  broad- 
cast satellite  proposal  on  the  basis  that 
private  enterprise  should  undertake,  or 
at  least  help  underwrite,  some  of  the 
research  and  development  costs  of  such 
a  commercial  system. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  against 
both  the  follow-on  geodetic  satellite 
project,  and  the  follow-on  Nimbus  proj- 
ect; the  former  on  the  basis  that  other 
Government  agencies  have  the  primary 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  geodetic 
data  and  should  therefore  assist  in 
funding  additional  Geos  satellites,  the 
latter  because  NASA  now  has  several 
meteorological  research  projects  under- 
way, and  a  new  start  can  be  deferred 
without  impeding  progress. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  strong  conviction  that 
the  committee's  recommendation  to  in- 
crease the  training  grants  program  in 
universities  by  SIO  million  is  appropriate 
and  desirable.  NASA  is  almost  unique  in 
its  large  requirements  for  Ph.  D.  level 
scientists  and  engineers  to  carry  out  its 
programs  in  industry,  the  universities, 
and  in  Government  laboratories. 

For  this  reason,  NASA  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  assist  in  replenishing 
the  pool  of  highly  trained  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  as  early  as  1961. 
The  training  grants  program  was  de- 
signed to  meet  this  responsibility. 

Each  year  since  1962,  NASA  witnesses 
have  provided  the  most  persuasive  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  training  grants 
program.  Suddenly,  this  year  NASA  has 
decided  to  phsise  out  this  vital  program. 

The  need  for  highly  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  has  not  diminished.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  strong  evidence  to 
indicate  that  it  is  increasing  rapidly. 

NASA's  decision  to  phase  out  this  ef- 
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fort  wa«  not  based  upon  sound  informa- 
tion, but  rather  under  budget  pressures. 
the  mere  hope  that  other  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Eklucatlon  would 
expand  their  programs,  and  thereby 
pick  up  the  slack  left  by  elimination  of 
the  NASA  training  grants  program 

Until  such  time  as  our  committee  can 
be  assured  that  future  needs  for  such 
manpower  will  be  Allied  through  the  ef- 
forts of  other  organizations,  it  Is  our  be- 
lief that  NASA  should  not  relinquish  its 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  a  por- 
tion of  tomorrow's  space  scientists  and 
engineers.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
recommends  an  increase  of  $10  million 
to  the  NASA  budget  with  instructions 
that  the  training  grants  program  not 
be  further  reduced  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  closing,  I  again  rec- 
ommend strong  support  for  this  NASA 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chairman, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  has  held  detailed  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1968  NASA  authorization  dur- 
ing January.  February.  March,  and  April 
A  complete  review  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program  was  urderiaken.  Hear- 
ings were  held  at  the  three  NASA  manned 
space  flight  centers,  with  the  manage- 
ment personnel  here  in  Washington,  amd 
at  the  facilities  of  the  key  industrial  con- 
tractors. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  thorough 
work  In  examining  the  NASA  program. 
The  subcommittee  faveled  to  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  Beth- 
page,  Long  Island :  North  American  Avia- 
tion. Downey,  Calif:  the  Boeing  Co., 
Mlchoud  assembly  facility.  New  Orleans. 
La.:  the  Chrysler  Corp..  Mlchaud  assem- 
bly facility.  New  Orleans,  La.:  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  Pasadena.  Calif: 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville. 
Ala.;  Keimedy  Space  Center,  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Fla.;  and  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.  Houston.  Tex. 

The  subcommittee  has  gone  Into  detail 
on  every  Item  In  the  manned  space  flight 
authorization  and  has  searchingly  exam- 
ined the  program. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  request  with  several 
changes.  NASA  has  proposed  to  initiate 
in  fiscal  year  1968  a  new  program— 
ApoUo  applications — utilizing  the  hard- 
ware developed  in  the  Apollo  program  to 
expand  man's  capability  in  space.  In 
addition  to  thLs.  budget  realinements 
have  been  necessary  since  original  sub- 
mission based  on  actions  necessary  to 
recover  from  the  Apollck  204  accident  at 
Cape  Kennedy  in  January  of  this  year 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  Gemini 
program  has  been  successfully  completed. 
The  ApoUo  program  is  continuing  at  a 
decreasing  annual  cost  with  the  peak  ef- 
fort having  been  reached  m  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  NASA  request  for  continuation  of 
the  Apollo  program  for  fiscal  year  1968 
Is  $2,546,500,000  This  total  request  for 
the  Apollo  program  remains  unchanged 
when  costs  of  the  Apollo  204  accident  are 
taken  Into  account  because  of  the  follow- 
ing actions  being  taken  by  NASA: 

First.  An  estimated  $5  million  will  be 


required  to  make  material  changes  and 
flammability  u-sting  for  the  new  space- 
craft configuration 

Second.  An  estimated  $40  million  will 
be  required  for  design  and  incorporation 
of  equipment  changes  and  modifications 
in  the  Block  II  spacecraft 

Third  An  estimated  $8  million  will  be 
required  for  development  of  new  space- 
sult.s 

Fourth  J>^\  estimated  $17  million  will 
be  required  because  of  rescheduling  of 
deliveries  of  command  and  service  mod- 
ules and  lunar  modules 

Fifth  An  estimated  $5  million  will  be 
required  for  modifications  to  launch 
facilities  0(Tsettln«  the  increased  costs 
of  $75  million  Ls  a  reduction  of  $25  mil* 
lion  stemming  from  a  lower  than  origi- 
nally planned  level  of  mission  operations 
and  an  ex  pec  ted -reduction  of  $50  million 
in  cost  of  existing  contracts  through 
effective  management 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
each  element  of  the  ApoUo  program  not- 
ing that  NASA  is  planning  to  absorb  the 
fiscal  year  1968  costs  within  the  total 
budget  originally  submittt'd  Based  on  the 
.schedule  changes  and  anticipated  Im- 
provemems  in  costs  through  incentive 
contracts,  it  is  tl.e  view  of  the  committee 
that  a  reduction  of  $25  million  in  the 
.^poUo  program  can  be  made  Therefore. 
tl;e  committee  recomnicnd.s  an  author- 
ization of  $2,521,500,000  for  continuation 
of  the  Aix»llo  program 

Further  the  committee  notes  that 
NASA  has  established  a  most  disciplined 
.set  of  cj.st  t:oaI.s  for  the  .Apollo  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  reciuiring  highly  ef- 
fective management  to  meet  these  cost 
goals 

Pnor  to  coming  before  the  committee, 
the  Apollo  applications  program  was  re- 
duced over  $170  million  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  in  addition  the  Bu- 
reau specifically  deleted  NASA's  request 
of  $100  million  to  go  forward  with  an 
orbiting  space  station 

The  committee  believes  the  Apollo  ap- 
llcatlons  program  is  Important  becau.se 
it  provides  the  United  States  with  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantai^e  of  space 
for  practical  applications  and  scientific 
benefit,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  needed  information  on  how  man  can 
best  perform  in  space  for  extended  dura- 
tions Importantly,  the  Aix)llo  applica- 
tions program  capitalizes  upon  the 
investment  already  made  in  the  Saturn 
Apollo  hardware,  and  does  not  require 
the  development  of  major  new  systems. 

The  program  as  orit;inally  planned  by 
NASA  would  have  called  for  two  dual 
launches  to  take  place  In  mid- 1968  and 
early  1969  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
Apollo  accident,  certain  changes  have 
been  made.  NASA's  current  plans  for 
Apollo  earth  orbital  missions  call  for 
concentration  solely  on  qualification  of 
the  Apollo  Saturn  space  vehicle  .systems 
and  fiight  operations  to  provide  the 
earliest  possible  availability  of  the  lunar 
mission  configuration.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  a  number  of  science  and  tech- 
nology experiments  have  kx^n  removed 
from  the  Apollo  program,  and  will  be 
flown  on  the  first  ApuUo  application 
mission  expected  in  late  1968.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  first  of  the  dual 
launch  missions  in  early  1969.  with  the 


second  dual  launch  mission  expected  In 
mid -1969  One  result  of  this  delay,  how- 
ever, is  that  It  enables  scientists  to  bet- 
ter refine  their  experiments  for  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount  in  keeping  with 
the  recent  report  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee. 

Another  decision  made  as  a  result  of 
the  Apollo  accident  and  the  subsequent 
delay  in  the  program  concerns  the  avail- 
ability of  spacecraft,  which  now  appears 
to  be  the  pacing  Item  in  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program.  To  overcome  this 
difBculty,  NASA  plans  to  refurbish  and 
reuse  command  modules  previously 
flown  on  Apollo  missions,  and  to  pro- 
cure and  modify  additional  service  mod- 
ules to  mate  with  the  refurbished  com- 
mand modules. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  these  two  deci- 
sions will  require  an  Increase  in  funds 
used  for  spacecraft  modifications,  but 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
In  command  module  procurement  and 
experiment  costs.  The  total  NASA  re- 
quest for  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram in  fi.scal  year  1968  remains  the 
same  at  $454.7  million. 

The  committee  believed  that  NASA 
can  accomplish  this  program  with  a 
small  reduction,  particularly  in  its  mis- 
sion support  and  experiment  require- 
ments, and  consequently  reduced  the 
Apollo  applications  program  by  $10  mil- 
lion, to  $444  7  million.  During  its  delib- 
erations, the  subcommittee  had  consid- 
ered a  more  severe  cut  in  the  program, 
but  decided  against  a  greater  reduction 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  severely  limit 
the  program  and  the  future  development 
of  manned  space  flight  capabilities. 

NASA  has  requested  $8  million  for  ad- 
vance mission  studies  to  examine  ad- 
vanced manned  space  flight  mission 
concepts  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  com- 
mittee has  reduced  this  program  $1.8 
million  to  $6.2  million. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  advance  mission  studies  because 
they  are  the  basis  upon  which  informed 
and  intelligent  decisions  are  made  con- 
cerning the  future  of  manned  space 
flight  Nevertheless,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  program  because  it  does  not 
believe  NASA  can  advantageously  spend 
all  the  funds  requested  for  this  program 
In  fiscal  year  1968  Based  upon  NASA's 
previous  pattern  of  advance  mission  ob- 
ligations and  considering  the  funds 
available  from  fiscal  1967.  the  committee 
does  not  believe  that  NASA  could  obli- 
gate in  fiscal  1968  all  of  the  funds  it  has 
requested  Consequently,  the  committee 
has  reduced  the  program  $1.8  million  to 
the  fiscal  year  1967  level  of  funding  of 
$6.2  million. 

NASA  has  requested  a  total  of  $27,900.- 
000  to  cover  the  cost  of  nine  construction 
F>orjects  in  four  of  the  manned  space 
fiight  areas. 

The  largest  single  project  is  for  the 
completion  of  the  Saturn  'V  complex  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  other 
projects  involve  alterations,  modifica- 
tions, upgrading  of  water  p>ollutlon  fa- 
cilities, and  minor  access  road  work. 

The  committee  approved  the  entire 
NASA  request  in  the  hght  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  contemplated  con- 
struction   and   modification   work.   The 
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manned  space  flight  area  will  utilize  over 
$43  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  compared 
with  the  $27.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
In  addition,  the  manned  space  flight  field 
centers  had  initially  requested  over  $82 
million  of  construction  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  were  reduced  by  NASA 
headquarters  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
action  to  about  one-third  of  this  amoimt. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proj- 
ects In  the  current  request  are  justified 
and  essential  to  continued  orderly  prog- 
ress In  the  program. 

In  the  area  of  administrative  opera- 
tions for  manned  space  flight,  NASA  has 
requested  $323,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  which  Is  $15  million  less  than  was 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Administra- 
tive cost  increases  are  anticipated  In 
previous  pay  increases  voted  for  Federal 
employees,  automatic  step  increases 
based  on  longevity  of  satisfactory  service, 
the  higher  costs  of  services  and  commu- 
nications and  utilities  required  to  support 
the  completion  of  additional  facilities 
constructed  with  prior  year  funds,  and 
the  higher  costs  associated  with  in- 
creased costs  of  labor  and  materials  for 
support  services. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  re- 
duced the  manned  space  flight  prortlon 
of  administrative  operations  by  $10  mil- 
lion, or  about  3  percent,  to  promote  an 
austere,  cost-conscious  philosophy  in  the 
NASA  efforts. 

I  detail  these  actions  so  that  the  Mem- 
t)ers  may  see  that  the  committee  actions 
have  been  positive.  It  has  been  important 
to  understand  the  effect  of  the  accident 
in  January  of  this  year  on  the  safety, 
performance,  schedule,  and  costs  in  the 
Apollo  program.  The  committee  has  con- 
fidence that  NASA  management  is  pro- 
ceeding in  an  orderly  and  efficient  man- 
ner to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  the 
safety  of  the  astronauts  while  maintain- 
ing a  progressive  and  forward-looking 
program. 

Major  procedural,  schedule,  and  man- 
agement adjustments  have  been  made  in 
the  Apollo  program  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  accident  of  January  27,  1967.  It  is 
a  credit  to  NASA  management  that  a 
critical,  substantive  revision  was  made 
and  necessary  corrective  actions  were 
aggressively  undertaken  to  correct  un- 
satisfactory conditions.  With  all  the  em- 
phasis that  was  necessary  to  examine 
this  accident  and  surrounding  attendant 
conditions,  we  may  lose  sight  of  what  is 
right  with  the  program.  A  measure  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  NASA  has  been  able 
to  take  positive,  decisive  action  in  Its  cor- 
rections, while  proceeding  with  the  many 
necessary  actions  in  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
search and  development  effort  for  Apollo 
which  was  unaffected. 

The  assessment  which  the  committee 
has  received  is  that  a  lunar  landing  in 
this  decade  is  still  possible,  although  with 
a  somewhat  reduced  probability.  As 
significant  as  this  is,  the  use  of  the 
Apollo  hardware  beyond  the  initial  lunar 
•anding  portends  the  greatest  return  to 
«ir  Nation  for  the  investment  being 
"lade.  It  is  regrettable  that  funds  for 
an  orbiting  space  station  were  struck 
Jrom  this  budget  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  However,  the  Apollo  applications 
program  offers  the  opportunity  to  pro- 


ceed with  a  scientific  and  practical  bene- 
fits development  program  from  the 
strong  base  of  hardware  and  personnel 
experience  derived  in  the  Apollo,  Gemini, 
and  Mercury  programs. 

Of  equal  imix>rtance  is  the  continu- 
ance of  advanced  planning  for  future 
space  efifort.  The  advanced  missions 
program,  although  requiring  a  relatively 
modest  level  of  funding,  is  the  program 
which  provides  NASA  with  information 
to  make  decisions  on  future  activities  in 
space.  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
quested $8  million  for  advanced  missions 
studies.  The  committee,  after  reviewing 
the  program,  decided  to  hold  the  author- 
ization to  $6.2  million,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  1967  fimdlng  level.  The  ad- 
vanced missions  studies  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  contracts  which  analyze  the 
potential  worth,  both  In  technical  and  In 
dollar  terms,  of  future  manned  space 
flight  activity.  The  budget  cycle  for 
funding  these  programs  Is  such  that 
late  In  each  fiscal  year  new  contracts  are 
let  for  the  following  year.  Consequently, 
obligation  of  funds  In  this  program  is 
not  made  until  late  in  each  fiscal  year. 
However,  if  funds  were  deleted  from 
this  program,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
some,  it  would  mean  the  deletion  of 
NASA's  advance  planning  effort  for 
manned  space  flight.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  think  that  NASA  management  should 
make  decisions  without  the  availability 
of  the  Information  derived  from  such  a 
program.  Therefore,  It  was  the  commit- 
tee's determination  that  a  fimdlng  level 
of  $6.2  million  would.  In  fact,  allow 
NASA  to  continue  their  advanced  mis- 
sions studies  at  a  level  that  will  permit 
them  to  make  the  decisions  among  the 
varying  alternatives  in  our  future  na- 
tional space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  brought  to 
the  floor  a  bill  that  will  allow  a  vigorous 
and  forward-looking  national  space 
program.  Support  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide to  the  United  States  the  capability 
of  competing  In  space  while  maintaining 
a  balanced  effort  that  we  can  reasonably 
expect  the  American  public  to  support. 
I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
presented  to  the  House. 

Having  looked  at  the  NASA  program 
for  this  coming  fiscal  year  I  will  now 
turn  to  place  the  total  program  in 
perspective. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  space  program 
has  proceeded  through  two  major  phases. 
The  first  phase,  from  1958  to  1961,  was 
one  of  establishing  the  framework  and 
doing  those  things  that  could  be  done 
with  existing  capability. 

The  second  phase,  which  began  In 
1961,  has  been  one  of  establishing  a 
broad  national  capability  In  space.  This 
capability  comprises  skilled  people,  fa- 
cilities, basic  space  technology,  and  the 
ability  to  carry  out  a  series  of  manned 
and  unmanned  programs.  To  provide  a 
focus  for  this  effort,  the  Apollo  program 
is  being  conducted  with  the  mission  of 
landing  man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth  within  this  decade. 

But  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
principal  objective  of  Apollo  has  been 
the  creation  of  capability,  rather  than 
the  performance  of  any  one  mission  In 


space.  What  remains  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  that  capability  through  the 
manned  Apollo  missions  scheduled  for 
1968,  1969,  and  1970. 

For  some  time,  the  Congress  has  been 
concerned  about  how  the  capabilities  de- 
veloped in  the  space  program  will  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people.  Because  of  this  concern,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  conducted  a  number  of  studies  with 
a  bearing  on  the  selection  of  future  pro- 
grams. An  outstanding  example  Is  the 
staff  study,  "Further  National  Space  Ob- 
jectives, "  conducted  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  NASA  Oversight  and  published 
in  August  1966.  The  principal  conclu- 
sions of  that  study  were  that  the  tech- 
nology base  existed  to  define  objectives 
for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
space  in  the  1970's  and  that  five  major 
policy  factors  should  be  evaluated  in  the 
development  of  the  program.  These 
factors  were  and  are: 

First,  national  security;  second,  eco- 
nomic advantage:  third,  scientific  dis- 
covery; fourth,  international  cooperation 
and  competitive  position;  and  fifth, 
technological  progress. 

Despite  the  burden  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Nation's  do- 
-mestic  needs.  President  Johnson  has 
placed  before  the  Congress  a  proposal  to 
begin  a  third  phase  of  space  activity.  In 
this  phase,  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
realizing  benefits  by  utilizing  the  capa- 
bility that  has  been  established.  The 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968 
provides  for  getting  this  third  phase 
tmderway.  It  Is  a  limited  program  with 
limited  objectives  at  the  present  time. 
But  It  does  represent  a  major  decision  to 
continue  beyond  the  Apollo  program  the 
utilization  of  the  Apollo  people,  the 
Apollo  industrial  team,  the  Apollo 
physical  plant,  and  the  Apollo  flight 
hardware.  This  post-Apollo  program  Is 
In  accordance  with  the  eight  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  Space  Act.  It  reflects  con- 
sideration of  major  policy  factors  such 
as  those  which  emerged  from  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
NASA  Oversight. 

Now  what  is  this  post- Apollo  program? 
It  is  a  balanced  effort  In  the  areas  of 
practical  applications,  manned  space 
flight,  technology,  and  unmanned  explo- 
ration of  the  planets.  The  effort  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  maximum  in  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  Is  the 
manned  space  flight  part  of  the  post- 
Apollo  program  which  will  be  beginning 
under  the  fiscal  year  1968  authorization 
bill.  The  two  other  major  new  pro- 
posals— the  'Voyager  program  for  im- 
manned  exploration  of  the  planets,  and 
the  Nerva  II  nuclear  rocket  development 
win  also  use  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle 
development  In  the  Apollo  program. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  in- 
cludes the  following  features: 

Manned  flights  carrying  sensing  equip- 
ment that  will  permit  experimentation 
directed  at  long-range  weather  predic- 
tion and  oontrol,  and  at  other  earth-sens- 
ing applications  such  as  determination 
of  the  status  of  crops  and  forests,  detec- 
tion of  pestilence,  forest-fire  warnings, 
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location  of  schools  of  fish  at  sea,  pros- 
pecting for  ores  and  oil  deposits,  keep- 
ing world  maps  current,  early  warnings 
of  tsunamis  and  tidal  waves,  measure- 
ment* of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the 
asaeaament  of  earth  resources  as  a  whole 
Observation  of  the  sun  and  stars  with 
large  man-operated  telescopes  and  other 
Instruments  which  will  provide  important 
new  aclentlflc  Iriformatlon  and  expe- 
rience with  the  possibility  of  manned 
scientific  work  in  space 

Continued  exploration  of  the  moon 
after  the  Initial  landing .  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  four  flights  a  year 

Extension  of  man  s  experience  In  space 
through  flights  lasting  1  month.  2 
months,  and  eventually  a  year  or  more  in 
orbit. 

Improvements  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
to  convert  It.  with  the  Saturn  I  launch 
vehicle,  to  a  six-man  ferry  between  earth 
and  earth  orbit  with  the  capability  for 
landing  on  land 

The  Apollo  applications  program  will 
contribute  directly  to  many  important 
national  objectives: 

First,  it  provides  for  expaiislon  of 
human  knowledge  of  phenomena  in  the 
atmosphere  and  space.  Scientific  Investi- 
gations performed  In  this  program  In- 
clude studies  of  earth,  examination  of 
the  space  envlrorunent.  exploration  of 
the  moon,  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  stars  and  study  of 
the  effects  of  space  on  men  and  other 
living  organisms. 

Second,  the  program  provides  an  ex- 
perimental means  for  studies  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  be  gained  from,  the 
opportunities  for.  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  utilization  of  manned 
space  activities  for  scientific  and  prac- 
tical applications. 

Third,  the  program  provides  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  usefulness,  perform- 
ance, safety,  and  efficiency  of  space  ve- 
hicles. It  enables  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
to  be  used  repeatedly  to  carry  six  astro- 
nauts, to  land  on  land,  and  to  extend 
the  duration  of  flights  to  a  year.  It  calls 
for  converting  the  upper  stage  of  a 
Satiim  rocket  into  an  embryonic  space 
station  and  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  specialized  vehicles  capable 
of  carrying  Instruments,  equipment. 
supplies,  and  living  organisms  through 
space  and  for  stays  on  the  moon  of  up 
to  2  weeks. 

Fourth,  the  program  provides  new  op- 
portunities for  cooperation  by  the 
United  States  with  other  nations  and 
groups  of  nations  in  the  work  done  pur- 
suant to  the  Space  Act  and  in  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  results  thereof. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  weather, 
communications,  and  other  practical 
applications,  which  can  supply  benefits 
to  the  people  of  every  nation  on  earth 
and  in  which  scientists  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  can  take  part. 

Fifth,  and  most  Importantly,  the  pro- 
gram contributes  to  our  long-term  na- 
tiooal  security  and  posture  In  the  world 
preserving  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  in  space  science  and  tech- 
nolocy  and  in  the  application  thereof  to 
the  conduct  of  peaceful  activities  within 
and  outside  the  atmosphere.  A  continu- 
ing and  developing  manned  space  flight 
program  is  an  essential   ingredient   of 


space  and  technological  leadership  No 
one  can  predict  what  other  nations  will 
do.  This  program,  however,  will  keep  the 
United  States  moving  forward  in  the 
post-Apollo  period  at  a  healthy  pace  for 
a  relatively  mode.st  Investment  in  post- 
Apollo  activity  If  we  do  not  continue 
beyond  the  Apollo  program  we  are  leav- 
ing the  field  of  manned  space  explora- 
tion to  be  exploited  by  other  nations 
This  is  the  f^ear  of  decision. 

An  a.spert  of  tins  [)roKram  worth  par- 
ticular attention  i.s  that  it  includes  a 
major  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manned 
.space  flight  in  the  future  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  present 
budgetary  pre.s.sures  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  space  program,  the  cost  of  the  In- 
vestment was  substantial  Research  and 
development  constitute  ii  learning  proc- 
ess In  this  learning  proce.s.*;  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  do  .something  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  way  the  first 
time  Experience  has  revealed  a  number 
of  wavs  of  achieving  more  in  results  from 
each  space  flight,  thus  reducing  unit 
costs  and  .speeding  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  a  wider  range  of  space  applications 
can  be  realized  economically 

To  make  this  point  clear,  let  me  re- 
view some  of  the  cost-saving  aspects  of 
the  Apollo  applications  program 

One  is  the  reuse  of  the  Apollo  com- 
mand module  After  command  modules 
are  flown  and  returned  to  earth  it  is 
planned  to  refurbLsh  them  for  Apollo 
applications  flights,  avoiding  substantial 
costs  of  producing  new  units. 

Further  savings  will  result  from  the 
addition  of  land-landing  capability, 
which  facilitates  reuse  by  minimizing  the 
work  of  refurbishment  If  this  should 
lead  to  the  ability  to  dispense  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  requirement  for 
naval  recovery  forces,  there  would  be 
even  greater  impact  on  costs 

Still  another  major  cost-saving  bene- 
fit results  from  the  Increase  in  crew  ca- 
pability from  three  to  six  in  land-landing 
Apollo  More  men  can  be  flown  on  each 
mission,  thereby  enhancing  Its  effective- 
ness. 

A  fourth  item  is  the  double  use  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  Saturn  I  launch  ve- 
hicle After  this  stage  has  finished  its 
work  of  launching  the  spacecraft  Into 
orbit,  the  stage  Is  converted  into  an  or- 
bital workshop  The  empty  liquid  hydro- 
gen tank  becomes  a  space  station  26  feet 
long  and  22  feet  in  diameter — about  the 
size  of  a  small  two-story  house 

Fifth  is  the  use  of  this  space  station 
repeatedly  The  astronauts  will  return  to 
Earth  at  the  end  of  a  mission,  but  the 
space  station  will  remain  stored  in  orbit 
until  astronauts  return  for  the  next  mis- 
sion. 

Sixth  IS  the  increasing  duration  of 
flights  in  this  workshop.  The  greater  part 
of  t^e  cost  of  space  fiight  is  for  takeoffs 
and  landings.  Thus  greater  value  per  dol- 
lar Is  obtained  from  longer  flights.  On 
the  advice  of  space  medical  experts,  It  Is 
planned  to  proceed  by  steps  that  roughly 
double  the  length  of  each  previous 
flight — from  2  weeks  to  a  month,  2 
months  and  eventually  a  year  or  more  In 
orbit  Long-duration  flights  will  make  It 
possible  to  do  what  otherwise  would  re- 
quire additional  flights. 

Finally,    a    most    Important   economy 


feature  of  Apollo  applications  Is  Its  basic 
concept — that  of  using  the  Apollo  peo- 
ple, industrial  organizations,  physical 
plant,  and  flight  hardware,  rather  than 
developing  new  hardware. 

Altogether,  this  series  of  innovations 
will  greatly  improve  the  economics  of 
space  flight. 

In  siunmarv-.  the  Apollo  applications 
program  will  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  It  is  not  directed 
at  a  single  dramatic  objective,  but  at  a 
broad  range  of  important  objectives.  It 
provides  a  way  of  working  toward  these 
objectives  through  a  single  fiexlble  pro- 
gram which  can  build  on  experience  as 
It  moves  ahead 

From  the  foregoing  review,  I  think  It 
is  also  evident  that  this  post-Apollo  pro- 
gram reflects  consideration  of  major 
policy  factors  such  as  those  set  forth  in 
the  committee's  study  of  future  national 
space  objectives.  It  contributes  to  na- 
tional strength  and  security,  economic 
advantage,  scientific  discovery,  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  competitive  posi- 
tion, and  technological  progress. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  specific  results  that  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  an  underlying  question  is  man's 
capability  to  operate  in  space  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  make  advances  in 
the  ability  to  live  and  work  in  space,  at 
the  same  time  that  devices  and  tech- 
niques are  perfected  and  tested  for  real- 
izing the  benefits  of  manned  space  flight. 
The  first  phase  of  the  program  calls 
for  initial  experiments  with  space  ap- 
plications, fiight  of  the  orbital  workshop 
in  low  earth  orbit,  and  a  mission  to  ob- 
serve the  sun  during  its  maximum  ac- 
tivity, about  2  years  from  now.  « 

The  initial  experiments  with  space  ap- 
plications include  conventional  earth 
photography  like  that  in  Gemini,  and 
the  beginning  of  multiband  photogra- 
phy—that is.  photography  in  the  infra- 
red, ultraviolet,  and  other  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  A  plan  under  considera- 
tion is  to  launch  this  spacecraft  into  an 
orbit  that  would  cover  most  of  the 
United  States.  Previous  US.  manned 
fiights  have  covered  only  Florida  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  orbital  workshop  mission  would 
be  the  Investigations  of  living  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Some  of  the  questions  to 
be  asked  are; 

How  much  cubic  footage  is  needefl 
for  routine  functions  of  life,  conduct  of 
experiments,  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment'' 

What  is  the  best  floor  plan,  for  crew 
quarters  and  work  stations^ 

What  forms  of  exercise  are  best  for 
keeping  the  astronauts  physically  fit? 

What  are  the  best  foods  and  methods 
of  preparing  them,  caring  for  persow 
hygiene,  managing  wastes,  and  attend- 
ing to  other  household  matters? 

What  about  motion  within  a  large 
space  station  and  the  effect  of  this  on 
experiments  and  work  performan^. 

Flights  of  a  month  or  more  hj^e  or- 
bital workshop — a  space  statjam  as  lair 
as  a  small  two-story  house — will  help  to 
provide  these  answers. 
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The  solar  astronomy  mission  will 
carry  into  space  the  most  comprehensive 
and  sophisticated  array  of  Instruments 
ever  assembled  for  observation  of  the 
sun.  This  flight,  at  the  height  of  the  11- 
year  sunspot  cycle,  will  provide  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  understanding 
of  the  sun  and  its  effect  on  earth — par- 
ticularly on  the  weather  and  world  com- 
munications. 

Later  phases  of  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions programs  call  for  flights  of  the  ap- 
plications A  and  applications  B  space 
modules.  These  are  very  advanced  as- 
semblages of  earth -sensirig  equipment 
that  wUl  permit  considerable  advances 
toward  weather  prediction  and  control, 
as  well  as  the  survey  and  utilization  of 
earth  resources.  In  addition,  those  latter 
phases  of  the  program  Include  work  in 
the  areas  of  commtmlcations  and  as- 
tronomy at  an  orbit  synchronized  with 
the  earth's  rotation,  as  well  as  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  to  follow  the  flrst  Apollo 
flights. 

Next,  let  me  turn  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Apollo  applications  and 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  programs.  A 
great  deal  of  confusion  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  both  of  these  pro- 
grams involve  manned  flights  in  earth 
orbit.  There  Is  a  misconception  in  some 
quarters  that  the  two  programs  dupli- 
cate or  overlap  one  another.  This  is  not 
so. 

The  manned  orbiting  laboratory  pro- 
gram, begtm  in  December  1963,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  this  reason, 
some  aspects  are  classified.  It  uses  a 
modified  Gemini  spacecraft  and  the 
Titan  III  launch  vehicle. 

The  Apollo  applications  program 
builds  on  the  much  broader  capability 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  the  Saturn 
I  and  Sattirn  V  launch  vehicles.  Thus  It 
has  much  more  Inherent  capability  than 
the  maimed  orbiting  laboratory.  Some 
earth -orbital  experiments  in  the  Apollo 
applications  program  might  be  con- 
ducted on  the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory, and  vice  versa.  But  there  is  no  du- 
plication. Proposed  experiments  are  re- 
viewed by  a  Manned  Space  Flight  Ex- 
periments Board  consisting  of  senior  of- 
ficials of  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Experiments  are  assigned  to 
flight  missions  in  either  program  on  the 
basis  of  economy,  timeliness,  or  other 
considerations  of  national  Interest. 

Finally,  let  me  discuss  one  other  mis- 
conception. Some  people  believe  that  a 
schedule  of  specific  flights  should  be  laid 
out  over  a  period  of  several  years  prior  to 
approval  by  the  Congress.  This  would  be 
the  very  antithesis  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. By  freezing  in  advance  the 
Plans  several  years  ahead.  It  would  in- 
hibit the  fiexlblllty  in  the  program  to 
capitalize  on  success  or  to  repeat  a  flight 
If  necessary. 

The  Initial  phase  of  Apollo  applications 
has  been  defined.  Objectives  for  the  later 
Phases  have  been  established.  The  sched- 
uling of  all  phases  depends  on  Apollo 
progress  as  well  as  progress  in  Apollo 
applications.  In  such  a  program,  flexibil- 
ity Is  most  essential. 

The  cost  of  the  program  also  deptends 
on  Apollo.  Should  Apollo  progress  suc- 
cessfully, fiight  hardware  may  be  avail- 


able for  Apollo  ai^lications  and  the  costs 
will  be  relatively  low.  Should  follow-on 
hardware  be  required,  the  costs  would  in- 
crease accordingly.  But  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  is  planned  in  a  way 
that  will  reduce  unit  costs  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  summary,  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  make  a  major  decision 
regarding  a  third  phase  of  this  Nation's 
space  activity.  This  phase  will  place  em- 
phasis on  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
utilizing  the  capability  developed  in  the 
Apollo  program.  It  places  emphasis  also 
on  reducing  unit  costs,  thus  attaining  the 
maximum  in  benefits  from  the  minimum 
in  costs. 

This  program  opens  the  way  for  efforts 
toward  using  space  for  benefits  to  man 
on  earth  in  meteorology,  agriculture 
and  forestry,  oceanography,  prospecting, 
mapping,  disaster,  warnings,  pollution 
control,  and  resources  management. 

Even  if  only  a  few  of  these  are  realized, 
their  value  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  Investment. 

There  is  one  final  thought  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you.  All  of  the  arguments  I 
have  made  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Soviet  space  program.  The  Soviets  also 
have  developed  a  capability  that  can  be 
employed  at  less  cost  than  the  develop- 
ment of  new  systems.  They  also  have  the 
ability  to  provide  these  benefits  to  their 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  space  age,  the  Soviets  are  launch- 
ing satellites  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
United  States.  They  have  flown  32  this 
year  as  against  our  26 — as  of  June  17. 
The  secret  nature  of  Soviet  space  activi- 
ties permits  them  to  make  the  prepara- 
tions and  announce  a  project  only  when 
the  equipment  is  flown.  Do  we  want  to 
leave  open  the  possibility  that  they  will 
do  so  while  we  are  still  debating  whether 
to  have  such  a  program?  Should  we  let 
history  repeat  Itself? 

The  better  course  would  be  to  proceed 
with  a  program  that  meets  United  States 
needs — regardless  of  what  others  may 
do. 

The  marmed  space  flight  program  in 
fiscal  year  1968  does  two  things.  The 
flight-test  phase  will  begin  in  the  Apollo 
program  to  land  Americans  on  the  moon 
and  return  them  safely  to  earth.  Work 
will  begin  to  use  this  capability  for  the 
benefit  of  man  on  earth. 

Despite  substantial  progress  in  most 
phases  of  the  broad  Apollo  effort,  this 
program  suffered  its  most  severe  setback 
on  January  27,  1967.  in  the  fire  that  took 
the  lives  of  Astronauts  Virgil  Grissom. 
Edward  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee. 

The  accident  and  the  searching  in- 
quiries by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  focused  atten- 
tion on  problems  of  spacecraft  design, 
quality  assurance,  procedures,  safety,  and 
program  management.  These  problems 
are  being  dealt  with.  Every  possible  de- 
ficiency is  being  corrected.  The  scope  of 
the  actions  being  taken  is  well  beyond 
the  requirements  highlighted  by  the  ac- 
cident. As  a  result,  the  Apollo  program  is 
stronger  today  than  it  was  before  the 
accident. 

In  reviewing  the  maimed  space  flight 
program,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 


record  of  accomplishment  prior  to  this 
accident.  In  Mercury  and  Gtemini,  Amer- 
ican astronauts  were  laimched  into 
space  16  times  and  returned  to  earth  16 
times.  The  Saturn  launch  vehicle  has 
been  flown  13  times  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful 13  times.  An  industry-science- 
Government  team  of  300,000  persons  has 
been  assembled  and  trained.  More  than 
90  percent  of  these  people  are  outside  the 
Government  civil  service  structure. 
When  we  think  of  the  scope  of  this  chal- 
lenge, it  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand 
why  problems  still  remain.  Solvinr  prob- 
lems is  basic  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment process.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  will  support  the  efforts 
to  solve  them. 

The  total  of  $2,521.5  million  author- 
ized by  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  $25 
million  less  than  President  Johnson's 
budget  request,  received  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  Apollo  accident.  Since  then, 
NASA  has  estimated  that  an  additional 
$50  million  will  be  required  for  the  ac- 
tions resulting  from  the  accident.  Thus 
a  total  of  $75  million  must  be  absorbed 
if  the  objective  of  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing is  to  be  retained.  The  fact  that  the 
recovery  plan  does  not  call  for  greater 
expenditures  is  evidence  of  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  program. 

The  manned  space  flight  program  also 
provides  for  the  beginning  of  substantial 
efforts  to  make  use  of  the  Apollo  capa- 
bility for  the  benefit  of  man  on  earth. 
This  new  program,  Apollo  applications, 
is  the  focus  of  these  efforts.  Apollo  ap- 
plications is  a  long-term  effort  to  learn 
by  doing  and  to  do  while  learning  abili- 
ties and  limitations  of  man  in  space. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  will 
also  add  assurance  of  success  to  the 
Apollo  limar  landing  program  by  hold- 
ing together  the  teams  of  engineers  and 
specialists  to  solve  problems  should  they 
occiu-  in  the  final  stages  of  the  program. 
Otherwise,  additional  costs  would  be  re- 
quired for  keeping  these  experts  avail- 
able. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  is  the 
least  costly  means  that  can^be  employed 
to  hold  open  the  bridge  to  the  future.  It 
introduces  a  series  of  innovations  that 
reduce  the  costs  of  doing  business  in 
space,  and  it  avoids  the  waste  resulting 
from  stops  and  starts. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  calls 
for  beginning  a  new  contractor  effort 
in  spacecraft  modification,  to  provide 
the.se  benefits  without  interfering  with 
Apollo. 

The  scope  of  this  program  has  already 
been  twice  reduced.  The  NASA  request  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  $626.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  budget  re- 
quest by  the  President  reduced  this  by 
$172  million,  to  $454.7  million.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  re- 
duced the  sum  by  a  further  $10  million, 
to  $444.7  million.  This  amoimt,  plus  $6.2 
million  for  studies  of  advanced  manned 
iplssions.  constitutes  a  minimum  re- 
quirement for  proceeding  in  orderly 
fashion. 

The  marmed  space  flight  program — 
Apollo.  Apollo  applications,  and  advanced 
manned  missions — drives  the  Apollo  ef- 
fort into  its  final  phswes  and  begins  the 
work  of  realizing  benefits  for  man  on 
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earth.  It  supports  national  security,  fos- 
ters national  growth,  expands  knowl- 
edge, and  retains  options  for  the  future 
at  a  cost  the  country  can  well  afford.  To 
delay  this  program  is.  in  effect,  to  cancel 
It.  Such  a  decision  would  put  the  space 
plum  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  continuing,  we  tell  the  world  we  are 
not  abandoning  the  benefits  to  others 
and  we  are  not  leaving  open  any  temp- 
tation to  underUke  dangerous  adven- 
tures in  space. 

I  feel  that  I  must  also  speak  to  an- 
other major  area  of  effort  proposed  in 
this  budget — Apollo  applications 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  beginning  of  a 
third  phase  of  US.  space  activity  The 
first  phase,  one  of  initial  development, 
began  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  in 
1958.  The  second  phase  began  in  1961 
with  a  focus  on  the  Apollo  prograun  to 
land  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  to  earth  in  this  decade;  this  phase 
has  been  one  of  esublishlng  broad  na- 
tional capability. 

In  the  third-phase  program  proposed 
by  the  President,  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  realizing  benefits  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  their  Investment 
since  1958.  Its  focus  will  be  the  Apollo 
applications  program,  employing  the 
people.  Industrial  team,  physical  plant 
and  flight  hardware  created  in  Apollo. 
And  it  Is  this  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram I  should  like  to  briefly  discuss. 

First.  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram supports  the  broad-based  advance 
of  technology  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity sold  guards  against  the  hazard  of 
technological  "surprise"  by  other  nations. 
It  provides  for  improving  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  convert  it  into  a  six-man 
ferry  vehicle  with  capability  for  landing 
on  land,  extending  man's  experience  in 
space  through  flights  lasting  up  to  a  year 
in  orbit,  and  developing  additional  space 
modules. 

Second.  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram maintains  the  forward  momentum 
that  space  technology  has  given  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace through  research  and  develop- 
ment for  our  industrial  technology  The 
most  important  benefit  thus  far  has  been 
the  surging  national  growth  of  the  last 
6  years.  I  believe  that  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  this  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  was  investing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  in  research  and  devel- 
opment, with  the  focus  of  this  Invest- 
ment in  the  Apollo  program.  Despite  the 
long  leadtime  between  discovery  and 
commercial  utilization,  new  products. 
new  processes,  new  materials,  and  new- 
techniques  have  been  entering  our  in- 
dustrial system  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  rate 
is  accelerating.  The  Apollo  applications 
program  will  accelerate  it  further. 

Third.  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram will  take  advantage  of  tremendous 
opportunities  for  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge at  a  time  when  space-based  astron- 
omy and  exploration  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  space  science  show  prom- 
ise of  breaking  through  into  an  era  of 
real  discovery.  The  program  calls  for  ob- 
servations of  the  sun  during  the  sunspot 
maximum,  with  the  most  comprehensive 


and  sophisticated  array  of  instruments 
ever  assembled  for  this  purpose  any- 
where. It  contemplates  the  use  of  siimlar 
equipment  to  observe  tlie  stars  and 
galaxies  from  high  altitude.  It  includes 
the  study  of  the  space  environment.  And 
it  provides  for  the  continued  exploration 
of  the  moon  after  the  Apollo  landing. 

Fourth  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram continues  the  advance  of  space 
technology  ^v1tal  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  It  leads  to  under- 
standing of  mans  ability  to  live  and 
work  in  space  for  long  periods  of  time. 
It  permits  experiments  with  advanced 
components  and  systems.  It  provides  for 
continued  production  of  the  launch  ve- 
hicles which  will  be  used  for  the  un- 
manned Voyager  flights  to  Mars  and 
Venus,  and  for  the  flight  tests  of  the 
Nerva  II  nuclear  rocket. 

Fifth  Finally,  the  Apollo  applications 
program  utilizes  the  launch  vehicles, 
spacecraft,  ground  facilities,  and  human 
resources  that  have  been  developed.  By 
maintaining  an  orderly  pace  of  effort,  the 
Apollo  applications  program  avoids  the 
waste  resulting  from  stops  and  starts, 
dispersal  and  rea-ssembly  of  teams,  moth- 
balling  and  reactivation  of  facilities  In 
addition,  it  includes  the  Introduction  of 
innovations  that  will  reduce  the  costs  of 
space  exploration  and  bring  closer  the 
day  when  1^•lder  utilization  of  space  will 
be  practical  and  economic. 

Furthermore,  this  program  allows  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future  without  demanding  a  major 
increase  in  cost  as  related  to  the  Na- 
tions resources.  In  the  peak  year  of  fis- 
cal year  1966,  NASA  expenditures 
amounted  to  0.83  of  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  this  month  they  have  de- 
creased to  0  73  of  1  percent  Under  the 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  this  total 
would  decline  further,  to  0  65  of  1  per- 
cent. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications proeram  supports  our  national 
.security  and  our  international  posture, 
sustains  our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market,  expands  knowledge  tre- 
mendously, permits  ils  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future,  and  does  this  at  a 
cost  that  we  can  afford 

Our  investment  in  space  is  just  be- 
girming  to  pay  off  This  is  a  time  to  con- 
tinue the  work  to  assure  that  all  of  the 
dividends  are  returned 

One  specific  aspect  of  Apollo  applica- 
tions Is  of  major  significance.  The  Apollo 
applications  program  is  the  focus  for  a 
new  phase  of  space  activity  that  places 
emphasis  on  realizing  benefits  for  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  from  their 
investment  over  the  last  9  years  Some 
of  these  benefits  are  directly  related  to 
world  peace  and  national  security. 

The  evenLs  of  recent  weeks  remind  us 
again  that  our  world  Is  small  and  grow- 
ing smaller  The  headlong  pace  of  sci- 
ence, technoloey,  and  their  applications 
makes  every  man  and  woman  on  earth 
our  next-door  neighbor  The  communica- 
tions satellite  tran.smits  by  television  the 
.scenes  of  battle  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Vietnam.  The  Jet  airliner  carries  us  to 


Europe  in  6  hours  and  Asia  in  12.  Th« 
intercontinental  missile  reaches  its  tar- 
get in  a  half  hour.  Events  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Middle  East  have  as  much  im- 
pact on  the  deliberations  in  Congress  as 
anything  occurring  within  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  more. 

As  this  trend  increases  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  these  crises  can  be  pre- 
dicted, whether  science  can  help  predict 
them,  and  whether  science  can  help  solve 
them.  How  can  we  cope  with  this  kind 
of  a  world?  What  can  we  do  to  improve 
the  outlook  for  world  peace?  How  can 
we  plan  in  an  orderly  way  for  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States? 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  sought  to  obtain  help 
from  scientists  in  answering  such  ques- 
tions. The  committee  has  employed  its 
Panel  on  Science  and  Technology,  as  well 
as  direct  contact  with  scientific  leaders, 
to  obtain  advice  on  the  problems  just 
over  the  horizon,  that  may  threaten 
world  peace  and  national  security  in  the 
years  to  come.  For  example,  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Panel,  January  24-26, 
1967.  concentrated  attention  on  govern- 
ment, science,  and  international  policy. 
One  overriding  concern  has  emerged 
from  these  consultations.  In  the  minds 
of  the  scientists  who  have  shared  their 
wisdom  with  the  committee,  one  problem 
appears  most  likely  to  threaten  peace 
and  security.  That  problem  is  the  popu- 
lation explosion. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  figures  on  the 
size  of  this  problem  and  how  it  is  grow- 
ing. The  population  of  mankind  doubled, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  biUion  in  the 
1,650  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
doubled  again  in  200  years,  by  1850.  The 
next  time,  it  doubled  in  80  years,  by 
1930. 

Now  there  are  3.35  billion  mouths  to 
feed  on  earth.  The  total  is  increasing 
by  180.000  each  day.  At  the  present  j>le 
the  total  will  double  again — to  almost  7 
billion— by  the  year  2000.  That  is  only  33 
years  from  now.  By  the  year  2000,  India 
alone  will  have  a  billion  people,  and  the 
population  of  Asia  will  exceed  the  entire 
population  of  the  world  today. 

Dr  Roger  Revelle,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, described  matters  this  way  at  the 
seventh  meeting  of  the  Panel  of  Science 
and  Technolotry  in  January  1966: 


In  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
45  to  50  percent  of  the  people  are  under  IS 
vears  of  age.  and  this  U  simply  an  Inevitable 
mathematical  consequence  of  rapid  rates  of 
p<7pulatlon  growth  What  this  does  is  pro- 
duce a  very  heavy  dependency  burden  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people  who  have 
to  do  the  work,  the  adults  It  also  puts  a 
very  heavy  burden  of  services  on  the  society 
In  t«rm£  of  educaUon,  In  terms  of  health, 
and  other  welfare  services. 

A  second  thing  that  a  high  population 
grow^h  does  is  to  keep  per  capita  income* 
down,  because  the  economic  growth  has  to 
be  divided  up  all  the  time  among  eref- 
larger  numbers  of  people,  and  the  result  U 
that  the  Income  per  person  doesn't  grow  very 
fast,  and  economic  growth  depends  very 
largely  upon  not  only  savings  but  upon  » 
continuously  increasing  amount  of  saving 
preferably  an  increase  In  the  proportion  w 
income  that  goes  Into  savings. 

Lord  Snow,  the  distinguished  scientist 
and  novelist,  who  served  as  the  Join' 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Brltlsn 
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Ministry  of  Technology,  had  this  to  say, 
also  at  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Panel: 

To  echo  with  reverence  the  greatest  of 
democratic  leaders,  the  world  cannot  sur- 
vive in  peace  half-rich  and  half-poor.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  It  can  for  long 
survive  at  all. 

That  is  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  next 
two  or  three  generations.  That  Is  the  great- 
est challenge  to  our  science  and  technology 
and  all  our  thinking  about  people  and  the 
actions  we  take.  That  is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  our  humanity;  and  maybe  its  nnal 
test. 

Is  starvation  inevitable?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  feed  half  the  world  on  concen- 
tration camp  diets?  Does  our  planet 
have  the  resources  to  support  all  of  its 
people? 

The  committee  received  testimony 
from  Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner.  of  the  South- 
west Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  whose 
death  we  mourned  on  June  4.  1967.  Dr. 
Berkner  said: 

As  populations  Increase  and  as  there 
is  a  rising  concern  with  the  problems  of 
living  in  a  crowded  world,  we  have 
greater  need  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
earth's  resources.  To  do  this,  we  need  to 
measure  their  totals,  and  the  depletion 
and  contamination  that  man's  activi- 
ties produce. 

A  satellite  is  a  vantage  point  at  which 
comprehensive  mapping  and  accurate  meas- 
urements over  really  broad  areas  are  possible 
for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 

Space  offers  the  opportunity  to  do  many 
things  that  Just  cannot  be  done  In  any  other 
way. 

Additional  commentary  on  the  world 
population  problem  is  found  In  the  testi- 
Imony  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.   He 
said: 

We  believe  that  one  effective  antidote  Is  a 
worldwide  earth  resources  management  sys- 
tem. .  .  . 

We  have  all  seen  the  pictures  taken  with  a 
Hasselblad  camera  from  the  Gemini  space- 
craft. The  Hasselblad  Is  a  simple  hand-held 
camera,  not  very  sophisticated,  but  Its  pic- 
tures showed  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail. 
Now  if  we  can  combine  more  sophisticated 
cameras,  with  better  resolution,  with  some 
new  types  of  film  material  that  have  recently 
been  developed,  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the 
apace  medium  to  conduct  continuous,  never- 
ending  surveys  of  our  earth  resources.  We 
shall  be  able  to  tell  rye  from  barley,  and  rice 
from  soybeans  We  shall  be  able  to  tell  how 
those  soybeans  or  that  rice  Is  coming  along. 
And  this  Includes  seasonal  variations.  We 
ahali  be  able  to  mark  the  progress  of  these 
crops  through  their  growing  seasons,  and  the 
Impact  of  weather-droughts,  storms,  hurri- 
cane damage — on  that  progress.  And  at  har- 
vest time,  we  can  predict  the  harvest  yield 
In  various  parts  of  the  world.  Now  this  busi- 
ness of  being  able  to  Identify  -what"  and 
"where  "  and  "how  much  "  Is  going  to  be  har- 
vested In  various  locations  of  the  earth  Is 
half  the  problem  of  earth  resources  manage- 
aent;  namely,  the  supply  of  food  available. 

The  other  half  Is  the  demand,  and  this 
la  measured  in  numbers  of  people.  The  very 
Mme  system  that  enables  us  to  distinguish 
between  types  and  qualities  of  crops  can  also 
Rive  us  the  pattern  of  population  growth.  If 
we  continuously  overfly  the  same  areas  we 
»n  learn  by  city  and  town  where  man  Is 
multiplying  most  rapidly.  We  can  know  how 
many  eaters  there  are  and  where  they  live. 

These  supply-and-demand  data  gleaned 
from  earth -orbiting  spacecraft  would  give  us 
we  Information  needed  for  resource  man- 
agement. 


We  would  feed  this  information  Into  a 
computer,  and  the  computer  would  tell  us 
many  weeks  ahead  of  time  of  famine  In 
Calcutta  or  somewhere  unless  we  do  some- 
thing soon.  Pood  shipments  could  be  Initiated 
before  disaster  hits. 


Dr.  von  Braun  testified  that  there  are 
other  benefits  from  such  a  system.  He 
said: 

Suppose  we  learn  that  the  yields  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world  are  consistently  poor.  As 
part  of  our  worldwide  system  we  could  em- 
ploy multlspectral  sensors  to  find  out  what 
the  problem  Is — too  much  salinity  in  the  soil. 
poor  fertilization,  not  enough  water,  maybe 
soil  erosion.  We  could  convert  this  informa- 
tion not  only  Into  food  shipments,  but  Into 
words  of  advice  to  solve  a  chronic  agricul- 
tural problem.  Instead  ot  food,  we  could 
ship  fertUlzer,  or  even  consultants  to  give 
some  advice  on  the  spot. 

The  scientists  have  made  It  clear  that 
major  research  and  development  activ- 
ity and  studies  by  a  number  of  Gtovern- 
ment  agencies  would  have  to  precede  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  system.  Indeed,  I 
would  judge  that  international  discus- 
sions would  also  be  necessary.  But  let  me 
share  with  you  the  assessment  of  Dr. 
George  Mueller,  the  NASA  Associate.  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Plight. 
He  says: 

The  earth  resoiu-ces  survey  does  seem  to  be 
a  technically  feasible  way  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
growing  world  poptdatlon. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  poten- 
tial? NASA,  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior, and  other  agencies,  has  underway 
a  program  of  experiments  from  aircraft 
carrying  a  variety  of  sensors.  The  NASA 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  research  and  de- 
velopment in  space.  In  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program,  experiments  will  be 
conducted,  the  sensing  equipment  will  be 
developed,  and  the  methods  of  operation 
will  be  tested.  The  first  such  experiment 
will  be  on  the  first  Apollo  applications 
fiight — the  initial  experiments  mission 
tentatively  scheduled  for  1968  or  1969. 
Later  in  the  program  it  is  planned  to  fly 
the  applications  A  and  applications  B 
space  modules  containing  much  more 
advanced  equipment. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  also 
provides  for  an  assessment  of  the  role 
of  man  in  activities  such  as  the  resource 
survey.  In  the  experimental  phase  It  Is 
believed  that  man  is  required  in  the 
spacecraft.  However,  the  experiments 
may  result  in  a  finding  that  the  equip- 
ment can  run  automatically  in  un- 
manned spacecraft  after  the  system  goes 
into  operation. 

In  summary,  therefore,  science  may  be 
able  to  help  us  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  can  threaten  U.S.  security  and 
world  peace  in  the  years  to  come.  Scien- 
tists consulted  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  believe  that  the 
population  explosion  is  potentially  the 
greatest  of  these  problems. 

One  thing  that  can  be  done  now  to 
deal  with  that  problem  Is  the  research 
and  development  of  equipment  and  oper- 
ational methods  for  managing  earth  re- 
sources from  space.  After  all,  it  is  only 
from  space  that  the  earth  can  be  seen 
as  a  whole.  Before  we  decide  what  to  do 


about  any  problem  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
back  off  a  little  and  look  at  It  in  per- 
spective. Space  flight  makes  It  possible  to 
back  off  from  our  planet  and  see  it  as  a 
whole. 

The  Apollo  applications  activities  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1968  are  the  first 
step  In  this  process.  By  seizing  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  use  the  Apollo  people, 
the  Apollo  contractors,  the  Apollo  facili- 
ties, and  the  Apollo  flight  hardware,  we 
are  making  It  possible  to  take  this  first 
step  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

In  examining  the  relationship  of  the 
NASA  Apollo  applications  program  and 
its  possible  relationships  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planned  orbiting  labora- 
tory the  question  of  the  new  treaty  on 
outer  space  and  the  MOL  program  was 
voice.  At  my  request  Mrs.  Eilene  Galla- 
way  of  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared 
a  report  entitled  "The  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space  and  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory." 

Because    of    the    significance    of    the 
study,  I  am  Including  this  with  my  re- 
marks for  the  benefit  of  the  Members: 
The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  and  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
relationship   between   the   Treaty   on   Outer 
Space  and  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory 
(MOL)   project  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Some 
have  wondered  whether  the  MOL  is  kindred 
In  spirit  to  the  Treaty  while  others  have  ques- 
tioned   whether    the   Treaty   has   provisions 
which  would  hinder  the  development  of  the 
MOL.  This  situation  requires  an  analysis  of 
our  basic  national  policy  on  space  activities 
set  forth  by  Congress  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  nature  of 
the  MOL  project  and  the  Treaty's  provisions 
on  the  peaceful  and  military  uses  of  outer 
space.    It   should   be   stated    at   the    outset, 
however,  that  these  questions  were  thorough- 
ly investigated  when  the  Treaty  was  being 
formulated  and  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate 
gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
on  April  25.  1967.  Officials  of  the  Department 
of    State    and    the    Department   of   Defense 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Treaty,  stating  em- 
phatically that  its  provisions  would  not  in- 
terfere   with    the    peaceful    mission    of    the 
MOL.  which  Is  not  a  weapons  system,  nor 
would  the  MOL  violate  in  any  way  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty.  Such  official  testimony  will  be 
quoted  In  the  analysis  given  below. 

BASIC     U.S.     SPACE     POLICY     SET     BY     CONGRESS 

In    the    National    Aeronautics    and   Space 
Act   of   1958.   Congress   declared   that   "it   Is 
the   policy   of    the    United    States    that    ac- 
tivities In  space  should  be  devoted  to  peace- 
ful purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 
NASA  was  established  as  the  civilian  agency 
to    exercise    control    over    aeronautical    and 
space    activities    sponsored    by    the    United 
States,  "except  that  activities  peculiar  to  or 
primarily  associated   with   the  development 
of  weapons  systems,  military  operations,  or 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  research  and  development  necessary  to 
make  effective  prorlslon  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States)  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of,  and  shall  be  directed  by,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and  that  determination  as 
to    which    such    agency    has    responsibility 
for  and  direction  of  any  such  activity  shall 
t>e  made  by  the  President  In  conformity  with 
section  201(e)"  of  the  NASA  Act.  The  Na- 
tional   Aeronautics   and   Space    Council,   an 
advisory   body  to   the   President,   was   given 
a    role    in    the    coordination    of    the    entire 
national  space  program.  Whether  a  project 
is  administered  by  NASA,  the  Department  of 
IJefense,  or  In  accordance  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  in  cooperation  with 
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some  otbAr  agency  of  the  government,  the 
objective  of  U.S.  space  activltJee  is  the  main- 
tenance and  promotion  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  qtace. 

SKLATIOM     errWEXN      Pt\CtT\-l.      and      Mn-ITASY 

cacs  or  space 

The  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  the 
military  role  were  delineated  Ave  years  ago 
when  the  House  was  considering  the  authori- 
zation for  NASA's  funds  for  fiscal  1963 

"ClTlllan  and  military  requirements  for 
the  use  of  the  space  environment  are  similar 
for  the  moat  Important  developments  which 
have  been  made  thus  far  improved  commu- 
nlcatlona,  weather  prediction,  navigation. 
and  m*pping  of  the  Earth. 

"The  fact  that  civilian  and  military  de- 
partments have  a  common  interest  In  space 
communications,  weather,  and  navigation.  Is 
not  unique  to  outer  space.  The  same  situa- 
tion exUta  In  all  other  environments  In 
which  man  carries  on  activities — the  land 
the  a«*.  and  the  air  Nor  Is  this  mutual  civil- 
ian-military interest  unique  to  periods  of 
warfare:  in  fact,  the  need  for  better  weather 
prediction  and  efflclent  communications 
exlsta  at  all  times — In  peace,  cold  war,  or 
war.  Space  vehicles  are  a  new  technological 
tool  In  Improving  services  which  are  an  in- 
extricable part  of  all  phases  of  modern  In- 
dustrial society,  and  as  such  may  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio,  and  television  ' 

TH«    MOl.    la    NOT    A    WEAPONS    SYSTEM 

The  faot  that  the  MOL  is  not  a  weapons 
system  or  a  space  vehicle  for  any  type  of 
aggreaalon  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congreaa  repeatedly  since  the  program 
waa  flrat  asalgned  to  the  Air  Force  in  Decem- 
ber 1963.  When  the  President  reported  to 
Congreaa  on  U.S.  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tlvitiea  In  1963,  he  stated  that— 

"The  MOL  program  Is  not  aimed  at  a  mili- 
tary operational  system,  or  even  to  an  orbit- 
ing manned  space  station  capability  In  the 
context  usually  attributed  to  that  term 
Rather,  it  will  be  designed  to  provide  a  mini- 
mal but  subatantlve  assessment  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  manned  operations 
in  orbit  which  may  later  be  used  to  specify 
operational  design  characteristics  and  per- 
formance parameters  " 

In  the  President's  report  for  1964.  he  ex- 
plained that  In  order  to  achieve  the  best 
RAD  plan.  In-house  Investigations  would  be 
conducted  in  addition  to  those  carried  on  by 
companies  with  contracts  from  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  .\t  tha*.  time,  the  objec- 
tivea  of  the  MOL  were  given  as  follows 

(a)  provide  a  multi-purpose  space  labora- 
tory tor  conduct  of  significant  scientific 
tecbnoloclcal  and  bloastronautlc  experi- 
ments. 

(b)  utilize  the  GEMINI  spacecraft  for  as- 
cent and  descent,  the  TITAN  IIIC  booster 
for  propulsion  and  a  laboratory  module 
milking  mxuclmum  use  of  APOLLO  subsys- 
tema  to  provide  an  early,  minimum  cost 
capability  of  at  least  30  days  manned  night 

(c)  accomplish  a  aeries  of  progressively 
more  sophisticated  experiments  which  will 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  man's 
ability  to  operate  military  equipments  m 
■pace,  of  his  ability  to  work  outside  the 
apacecraft  to  assemble  and  service  large  ob- 
Jecta  auch  as  telescopes  or  radio  antennae. 


»  NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  1963  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight  of  the  Ckimmittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  US.  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea.  87th  Congress,  1st  session  March- 
April  1063,  Part  3.  Appendix  V.  pp  1051- 
1068. 

*  Prealdent's  Report  to  Congress  on  United 
States  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities,  1963 
Baaam  Document  No.  307.  88th  Congress,  3nd 
t.  January  27,  1964.  p  41 


(d)  provide  a  vehicle  with  flexibility  for  a 
wide  range  of  activities  of  national  Impor- 
tance and  follow-on  potential  for  military  op- 
erational utilization  of  required  or  additional 
experimentation,  perhaps  to  Include  rendez- 
vous and  coupling  ' 

It  should  be  recalled  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  space  age.  and  even  before, 
there  was  recognition  that  ■'military  equip- 
ments In  space"  were  concerned  with  com- 
munications, reconnaissance,  and  meteor- 
ology, all  of  which  are  peacekeeping  and  not 
aggressive  activities  ' 

The  President's  rejxjrt  to  Congress  for  1965 
states  that — 

"The  first  test  of  the  Air  Force's  TITAN 
3-C.  the  world's  moat  powerful  known  space 
booster  to  date,  came  early  in  the  year,  and 
the  decision  to  develop  the  MANNED  OR- 
BITING LABORATORY  (MOL I,  which  the 
TITAN  win  put  Into  space,  came  later  World 
audiences  were  told  that  the  TITAN  3-C  Is 
the  first  military  booster  designed  from  the 
outset  for  space  missions,  and  that  by 
strengthening  the  free  world  It  will  help  to 
keep  the  peace  MOL  Is  to  be  neither  a 
weapon  nor  a  weapon's  carrier  and  in  no  way 
contradicts  America's  peaceful  purposes  in 
space.  Rather,  It  alms  to  Increase  knowledge 
of  nxan's  usefulness  In  space  and  to  relate 
this  ability  to  free  world  defense"' 

The  1966  report  of  the  President  on  United 
States  aeronautical  and  space  activities  In- 
dicates the  lnte«?ratlon  of  official  thought  and 
action  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
MOL  and  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space 

"The  United  States  continued  to  Imple- 
ment Its  policies  of  peaceful  space  objectives 
and  of  International  cooperation  toward  the 
attainment  of  such  objectives  Of  major  Im- 
portance waa  the  successful  leadership  shown 
by  the  United  States  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  development  of  a 
United  Nations  Space  Treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  In  space  and  specifying  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  as  being 
available  only  for  peaceful  activities 

"Important  prcxfress  wa.s  made  during  the 
year  in  the  development  of  the  MANNED 
ORBrriNO  LABORATORY,  a  project  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  man 
In  space  can  contribute  to  our  national  se- 
curity It  Is  not  a  weapons  system,  it  is  not 
a  means  by  which  aggressive  a<:tlons  can  be 
perpetuated,  and  It  i.s  in  no  way  In  conflict 
with  the  established  peaceful  policies  of  this 
nation  Rather  it  Is  expected  to  Improve  the 
prospects  for  wurld  peat*      ' 

On  April  27  1967  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  .Acunautical  and 
Space  Siience.s  on  NAS.^'s  authorization  for 
flsral  year  1968  Senator  Clinton  P  Anderson, 
Chairman,  inquired  — 

Is  the  MOL  m  any  way  part  of  a  weapons 
program?" 

Dr  John  S  Foster.  Jr  ,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Eniflneering.  Department  of 
Defense  replied  Nm  Mr  Chairman.  It  is 
not   " 

When  the  Chairman  asked.  "Although  MOL 
is  a  military  system,  can  Its  mission  be  char- 


President  s  Report  to  Congress  on  United 
States  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities. 
1964  House  Document  No  65.  89th  Congress. 
1st  session.  January  27.  1965    p    42 

'Introduction  to  Outer  Space  A  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  an  explanatory 
statement  prepared  by  the  President's  Sci- 
ence .\dv1sory  Committee  The  White  House. 
March  26,  1958.  15  p 

'  President's  Report  to  Congress  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Activities.  1965  House 
Document  No  371.  89th  Congress.  2d  session, 
January  31    1966.  p   123 
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States  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities,  1966 
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acterlzed  aa  peaceful  and  passive? ',  Dr.  Poster 
said.    "Yes.    it    can.    Mr.    Chairman'" 

Concerning  the  question  of  whether  the 
MOL  would  have  to  be  modified  In  order  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  space  treaty's  provi- 
sions, the  following  testimony  was  given  at 
the  bearing : 

"Senator  Cannon.  With  relation  to  the 
MOL.  win  the  MOL  program  be  affected  In 
any  way  by  the  space  treaty? 

"Dr.  Foster.  No,  sir:  It  will  not."  ' 

At  the  same  hearing,  there  was  this  ex- 
change betwene  Senator  Jordan  (Idaho)  and 
Dr.  Foster : 

"Senator  Jordan.  I  understood  you  to  reply 
to  Senator  Cannon  that  In  your  opinion,  the 
objectives  of  the  MOL  program  do  not  violate 
the  terms  of  the  space  treaty.  Yet  In  your 
statement  you  say,  among  other  things,  that 
priority  will  be  given  to  those  tests  which 
support  the  Investigation  of  the  utility  of 
military  manned  space  flight,  and  so  on,  and 
perfornalng  meaningful  military  experiments 
would  not  contravene  the  terms  of  the  space 
treaty. 

"Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  Senator  Jordan;  I  tried  to 
cover  that  in  the  answer  to  Senator  Cannon 
and  to  Senator  Anderson 

"The  MOL  la  not  a  weapwns  system.  It  does 
not  Involve  explosives  In  any  way,  or  means 
of  destruction."  • 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has  continuously 
had  a  policy  of  not  placing  any  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  Into  orbit,  the  first  state- 
ment of  this  principle  having  been  made  on 
September  5.  1962,  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  L  Gllpatrlc  Consequently, 
the  same  policies  which  apply  to  the  MOL 
are  also  applicable  to  any  defense  space  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SPACE     TREATT      favored     BY      THE     DEPARTMENT 

or  DErrNSE 
The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  waa  explained 
to  Congress  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
when  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space  The  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  presented  by  the  De- 
puty Secretary,  Cyrus  R  Vance,  on  April  12, 
1967,  concluded  that  the  treaty  would  en- 
hance US  national  security  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  In  1963  the  United 
States  voted  for  a  UN  General  Assembly  res- 
olution caUlng  on  nations  to  refrain  from 
orbiting  weapons.  Pointing  out  that  the 
treaty  does  not  exclude  military  personnel 
and  equipment  from  outer  space,  the  Secre- 
tary stated : 

Military  space  programs  concerned  with 
communications,  navigation,  or  observation 
are  permitted.  These  programs,  too.  are  peace- 
ful uaes  of  space  Our  Vela  satellite  pro- 
gram, to  take  but  one  example  of  a  military 
space  program,  Is  designed  to  observe — to 
watch  for  nuclear  tests  In  space  or  In  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and  thereby  to  safeguard 
the  Nuclear  Teet  Ban  Treaty.  We  plan  two 
additional  Vela  satellite  launches  In  Aprli 
to  naalntaln  and  to  enhance  this  peaceful 
military  capability  Other  specific  programs 
which  are  not  prohibited  Include  our  Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory,  our  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful communications  satellite  program*, 
mapping  and  other  observation  satellite  sys- 
tems, and  the  already  operational  naviga- 
tion satellite  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  con- 
tinue Its  activities  In  space  and  to  comple- 
ment the  work  of  NASA  in  those  space  en- 
deavors  in    which    the   Defense   Department 


NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Tear  1988 
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has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  technical  com- 
petence. 

"The  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the 
learclj  for  peace  and  to  avoidance  of  nu- 
clear war.  Its  policy  Is  to  control,  to  reduce, 
snd  finally  to  eliminate  modern  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

"This  treaty  Is  an  important  step  toward 
that  goal.  It  Is  the  most  important  arms 
control  agreement  since  the  Limited  Teat 
Ban  Treaty."  "> 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  that  ra- 
tional arms  controls  measures  have  been 
supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  In  the 
treaty — " 

"Principles  are  set  forth  which  can  poten- 
tially keep  the  vast  new  frontier  of  space 
free  of  obstacles  to  international  peace  and 
order. 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  that 
national  security  can  be  Improved  by  bal- 
anced, phased,  and  safeguarded  arms  con- 
trol agreements  limiting  the  military  capa- 
bilities of  nations  In  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  achievement  of  a  secure,  free,  and 
peaceful  world.  We  are  equally  aware  of  the 
historical  record  In  this  regard  and  con- 
Klous  of  the  need  to  proceed  with  hope 
but  without  Illusion. 

"Having  pledged  ourselves  to  the  Interna- 
tional community,  there  have  been  and  there 
are  now  no  U.  S.  plans  to  deploy  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  In  outer  space.  The 
treaty  provision  on  "no  bombs  In  orbit"  ac- 
cords, therefore,  with  our  decision  not  to 
deploy  these  weapons. 

"Confident  that  our  Government  Is 
strongly  resolved  toward  this  end,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  no  military  objection 
to  the  United  States  becoming  a  party  to 
this  treaty,  and  the  articulated  goals  of  this 
treaty  are  fully  acceptable  to  them." 

Whether  or  not  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
however,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  an  enemy 
having  weapons  on  orbital  platforms  and 
would  plan  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  such  a  hazard.  General  "Wheeler  said 
that — 

"With  a  treaty  agreed  to  and  ratified,  there 
are  psychological  and  world  opinion  factors 
would.  I  believe,  exert  a  restraining  influence 
upon  a  state  contemplating  violation  of  the 
treaty." 

"In  either  case,  whether  or  not  the  treaty 
Is  signed.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  we  must  have  a  strong 
research  and  development  program  pointed 
toward  Improving  our  detection  and  verifi- 
cation capabilities." 

DEPARTMENT  OT  STATE  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
SPACE   TREATY 

Hearings  were  held  during  March  and  April 
of  this  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  consider  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space, 
Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies.  Prior  to  that  time,  on  January  27, 
1M7,  the  treaty  was  opened  for  signature  in 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  60  nations  signed  the  treaty 
m  Washington,  including  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  In  subsequent  weeks  some  20  addi- 
tional countries  signed  this  treaty  which  had 
')«en  negotiated  within  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations.  On  February  7,  President 
Johnson  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, stating  that '- — 

"The  provisions  of  this  treaty  reflect  the 
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will  and  desire  of  the  signatory  states,  al- 
ready numbering  more  than  half  the  nations 
of  the  world,  that  the  realms  of  space  should 
foreover  remain  realms  of  peace." 

CaUlng  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  Is  a  significant  Interim  achievement 
and  not  a  final  step,  the  President  said: 

"It  carries  forward  the  thrust  of  the  past 
decade  to  enlarge  the  perimeters  of  peace 
by  shrinking  the  arenas  of  potential  conflict. 
This  Is  a  thrust  to  which  the  Senate  has 
given  its  support  by  ratifying  the  four  Gene- 
va Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in 
1958,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959  and  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

"As  we  have  dealt  with  the  sea,  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  vast  unpopulated  conti- 
nent of  Antarctica,  now  In  this  treaty  we 
extend  reason  to  the  activities  of  nations  In 
the  endless  realm  of  outer  space." 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  March  7,  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  treaty  In  developing  interna- 
tional law  for  outer  space,  and  stated  that — 

"The  treaty's  arms-control  provisions  are 
of  Immediate  and  particular  Importance  to 
our  national  security.  Parties  to  the  treaty 
undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around  the 
earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weap>ons 
or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Install  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies,  or  station  such  weapons  in  outer 
space  In  any  other  manner.  Parties  to  the 
treaty  undertake  as  well  to  use  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes.  They  undertake  not  to 
establish  military  bases,  installations  or 
fortifications  and  to  abstain  from  testing  any 
types  of  weapons  or  conducting  military  ma- 
neuvers on  celestial  bodies.  There  Is.  of 
course,  no  prohibition  on  "the  use  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

"Concomitant  with  these  arms  control 
measures,  the  treaty  contains  provisions 
which,  together  with  our  own  developing 
national  capabilities,  will  permit  adequate 
verification  that  the  treaty  is  being  ob- 
served. .  .  . 

"The  conclusion  of  the  executive  branch. 
Including  those  "With  special  responsibility  for 
military  and  defense  matters.  Is  that  the 
treaty  will  contribute  to  this  Nation's  secu- 
rity." ^ 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  statement 
before  the  Committee  considered  that  the 
arms  control  features  of  the  treaty  are  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States : 

"President  Johnson  has  called  this  Treaty 
'the  most  important  arms  control  develop- 
ment since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.'  Unlike  the  nuclear  tests  which  were 
outlawed  by  the  1963  Treaty,  the  mlUtory 
measures  In  outer  space  which  this  Treaty 
will  outlaw  are  meas&res  that  have  never 
been  taken. 

"But  nobody  can  say  with  confldence  that 
they  might  not  be  taken,  and  this  Treaty 
forbids  such  measures.  Surely  it  Is  much  bet- 
ter and  Infinitely  easier  to  close  the  door  to 
the  arms  race  before  it  enters  a  new  dimen- 
sion, than  to  attempt  to  root  it  out  once  it 
has  become  established."  " 

NASA's  StJPPOHT  OF  THE  SPACE  TREATY 

NASA'S  Administrator,  James  E.  Webb, 
urged  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Treaty  as  a  foimdatlon  stone 
in  building  a  regime  of  law  in  outer  space. 
Pointing  out  that  NASA  worked  closely  with 
the  Department  of  State  In  negotiating  the 
treaty's  provisions,  Mr.  Webb  said  that — 

"We  are  already  meeting  these  high  stand- 
ards by  the  open  character  of  our  activities, 
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our  emphasis  on  liiternatlonal  cooperation, 
and  our  high-priority  efforts  to  develop  prac- 
tical benefits  from  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  which  can  be  shared  with  all 
people.  Millions  of  people  In  other  nations 
have,  through  TV  satellite  and  other  com- 
munications links,  been  party  to  our  launch- 
Ings  and  space  activities.  The  scientists  of 
over  70  nations  have  cooperated  actively  with 
us  In  space  projects,  and  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  our  progress  in  satellite  communica- 
tions and  meteorology  are  In  operational  use 
by  dozens  of  nations  today.  All  nations  can 
benefit  from  the  general  appUcatlon  of  these 
principles  and  patterns  of  performance. 

"All  have  Interests  In  narrowing  the  field 
for  military  competition. 

"The  security  of  this  country  rests  both  on 
a  strong  defense  posture  to  make  aggression 
unattractive  to  any  who  may  consider  such 
a  course  and  on  a  vigorous,  dynamic  aero- 
nautical and  space  program.  .  .  .  Eto  this,  and 
we  can  face  the  future  with  confidence.  Pall, 
and  no  treaty  can  guarantee  our  security."  " 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    TREATY     ON    OTJTER 
SPACE 

The  Treaty  establishes  principles  to  gov- 
ern states  in  exploring  and  tislng  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
The  major  provisions  may  be  summarized 
as  follo"ws: 

1.  Outer  sp>ace  and  celestial  bodies  are  to 
be  explored  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  In  accordance  with  International 
law  and  with  free  access  to  all  areas  of  celes- 
tial bodies. 

2.  "OUter  sp>ace.  Including  the  Moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  Is  not  subject  to  na- 
tional appropriation  by  claims  of  sovereignty, 
by  means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any 
other  means."  ( Article  II ) . 

3.  International  law.  Including  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  shall  govern  space  actlvltl'* 
to  attain  International  peace  and  security. 
International  cooperation  and  understanding. 

4.  No  objects  carrying  nuclear  weap»ns  or 
any  other  kinds  of  weapjons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion shall  be  placed  in  earth  orbit,  installed 
on  celestial  bodies  or  stationed  in  outer  spiace. 
The  moon  and  celestial  bodies  shaU  be  used 
"exclusively  for  peaceful  purpjoses."  The 
establishment  of  military  bases.  Installations, 
and  fortifications  and  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers  on  celestial  bodies  are  for- 
bidden, but  the  use  of  military  personnel 
and  equipment  on  celestial  bodies  for  peace- 
ful purposes  Is  not  prohibited. 

5.  Astronauts  shall  be  regarded  as  "envoys 
of  mankind"  and  In  case  of  accident  shall 
receive  every  possible  assistance  and  be  re- 
turned to  the  state  which  registered  the 
space  vehicle.  Astronauts  shall  also  assist 
each  other,  and  dangerous  heelth  conditions 
In  outer  space  or  on  celestial  bodies  shall  be 
reported  to  States  parties  to  the  treaty  or  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General. 

6.  States  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty 
shall  bear  International  responsibility  for 
national  activities  In  outer  space,  on  the 
moon  and  on  other  celestial  bodies. 

7.  States  are  Internationally  liable  for 
damage  Involved  when  they  launch  or  pro- 
cure the  launching  of  objecu  Into  outer 
space  and  use  their  territory  or  facility  to 
launch  such  objects. 

8.  States  retain  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  their  registered  objects  launched  Into 
outer  space.  Including  personnel  while  In 
outer  space  or  on  a  celestial  body. 

9.  States  agree  to  conduct  sp>ace  activities 
with  due  regard  for  the  Interests  of  others, 
avoiding  harmful  contamination  and  adverse 
environmental  changes  of  the  earth.  Inter- 
national consultation  Is  provided  for  In  cases 
involving  potentially   harmful   interference. 

10.  Requests  to  observe  the  flight  of  space 
objects  shall  be  considered  on  a  basis  of 
equality  by  states  which  are  p>artlea  to  the 


"  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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treaty,  but  such  opportunities  shall  be  de- 
termined by  separate  agreements  between  the 
states  Involved 

11.  States  agree  to  Inform  the  UN  Secretary 
Oeneral.  the  public,  and  the  international 
scientific  community,  of  their  sptvce  activities 
"to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable". The  Secretary  General  should  ef- 
fectively disseminate  such  information 
Immediately. 

12.  Stations.  Installations,  equipment  and 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies  shall  be  open  on  a  basis  of  rec- 
iprocity to  the  repreyentatlves  of  other 
•tates.  with  reasonable  advance  notice  being 
given  for  a  projected  visit 

13.  The  treaty  provlslona  apply  to  spawe 
activities  of  single  states,  those  acting 
jointly,  and  those  carried  on  by  international 
Inter-governmental  organization*  Practical 
questions  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
latt«r  type  shall  be  resolved  by  states  which 
are  parties  to  the  treaty 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  treaty  deal 
with  such  matters  as  ratification,  deposit,  en- 
try into  force,  amendments,  and  withdrawal 

Neither  the  MOL  nor  any  other  defense 
space  project  of  the  Dejxirtment  of  Defease 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  quoted 
below: 

"A«Tici.E  rv 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  ob- 
jects carrying  nuclesur  weapons  or  any  other 
kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  install 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  In  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner. 

"The  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall 
be  vised  by  all  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purjxases.  The  estab- 
lishment of  military  bases,  installations  and 
fortifications,  the  testing  of  any  type  of 
weapons  and  the  conduct  of  military  maneu- 
vers on  celestial  bodies  shall  be  forbidden 
The  use  of  military  personnel  for  scientific 
research  or  for  any  other  peaceful  purposes 
shall  not  be  prohibited  The  use  of  any  equip- 
ment or  facility  necessary  for  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  the  Moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  shall  also  not  be  prohibited  " 

NASA.    THK    DEPABTMENT    OF     DETENSE.     AND 
THE    MOL 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
jurladlotlon  of  the  Air  Force  over  the  MOL 
and  the  degree  of  coordination  between  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  develop- 
ing this  space  project  The  latest  informa- 
tion furnished  to  Congress  on  this  subject 
was  that  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Harold  Brown,  when  he  testified  on 
March  14.  1967  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriatloos  ( ttie  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction  i  The  following 
memorandum  explains  the  steps  taken  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
that  space  activities  shall  be  conducted  to 
contribute  materially  to  "the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
resources  of  the  United  States,  with  close 
cooperation  among  all  interested  agencies  of 
the  United  States  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort,  facilities,  and 
equipment." 

IKTXBaKLATIONSHIP      BETWEEN      NASA      AND      DOO 
MANNED    SPACE    PROGSAM     IMOL<"' 

In  August  1965.  the  President  approved 
OOD  proceeding  with  the  development  of  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOLi  The  ob- 
jectives of  MOL  Prot^ram  are  to  Improve  our 


"  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  194S.  Hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  90th  Congress.  1st 
session  March  1967.  pp  755-756 


knowledge  of  man's  ability  In  space  and  to 
determine  what  application  may  be  made  of 
man  In  space  U:>  perform  military  tasks 

Durin>;  all  of  1964.  MOL  activity  Included 
studies  simulations  and  tests  to  better  de- 
fine experiments  and  sub-systems  In  real 
terms  rather  than  In  broad  theoretical  as- 
pects As  a  result  of  these  edorts.  In  JanuiU^y 
1965  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  reoriented  the 
project,  and  defined  detailed  tasks  to  re- 
assess the  configuration,  to  rhot>se  an  opti- 
mum priDgr^m  and  cotirdlnate  with  NASA 
in  conducting  analyses  of  the  applicability  of 
Apollo  equipment 

Wlthm  these  guidelines  the  following  steps 
were  taken  by  means  of  analyses  In  depth 
First  essential  vehicle  characteristics  to  meet 
the  program  objectives  were  determined 
Second  detailed  studies  were  made  to  assess 
the  capabilities  of  the  Gemini  Titan  Labora- 
tory and  Apollo  Saturn  to  fill  these  vehicle 
specifications,  and  to  meet  MOL  objectives 
NASA  provided  Information  and  data  on  the 
use  of  Apollo  To  perform  the  MOL  functions 
and  p«irtlclpated  in  p>erformtng  specific  tasks 
and  analyses  Third,  detailed  comparisons 
were  made  of  the  various  options,  the  results 
were  evaluated  The  Apollo  Saturn  system 
was  ruled  out  on  the  basis  of  cost,  additional 
re-engineering  that  would  be  required,  the 
broad  capebllltles  of  the  Apollo  spiicecraft 
not  needed  for  MOL  isuch  as  re-entry  at 
super-orbital  speeds  i .  and  the  pwtentlal  Im- 
pact on  the  lun.Tr  landing  prot;ram  Comple- 
tion of  these  tafks  led  to  the  August  1965 
decision 

The  MOL  Program,  as  currently  con- 
figured, consl.'ts  of  a  Titan  IIIM  launch  ve- 
hicle, a  modified  NASA  Gemini  capsule  to 
transport  the  crew  members  to  and  from 
orbit,  and  a  Laboratory  on  the  order  of  ten 
feet  In  diameter  The  Gemini  Laboratory  will 
be  integrally  launched  Into  earth  orbit  The 
two  pilots  In  the  Gemini  during  launch,  will 
transfer  to  the  Laboratory  upon  achieving 
orbit,  and  will  live  and  work  In  a  shirtsleeve 
environment  for  the  30-day  duration  At  the 
completion  of  the  mls.slon  the  crew  will  re- 
turn to  the  Gemini  for  re-entry  and  landing 
The  culmination  of  the  comparative 
analysis  Bnd  Information  exchange  between 
NASA  and  DOD  recognized  that  major  NASA 
systems  such  as  Apollo  could  not  effectively 
accomplish  the  MOL  mls.'-lon  for  the  basic 
reason  that  the  respective  ml.'^slons  are  too 
dissimilar  Whereas  the  Apollo  vehicle  has  a 
principal  function  of  transportation  of  men 
In  reasonable  comfort  and  safety  over  great 
distances  the  MOL  has  a  principal  function 
of  providing  m3n  a  workshop  or  laboratory 
wherein  thev  may  conduct  experiments  of  a 
military  nature  In  a  shlrtMeeve  environment 
for  a  relatively  long  duration  .Mrhough  the 
overall  \eh^cle  designs  to  satisfy  these  two 
different  missions  are  of  necessity  vastly  dif- 
ferent, manv  of  the  supporting  subsystems 
are  common  m  performance  and  can  be 
adapted  with  some  redesign  Therefore,  since 
major  NAS.-\  systems  are  not  directly  adapta- 
ble to  MOL  requirements,  the  next  mrist  ef- 
fective course  of  action  has  been  adopted, 
namely  to  apply  to  MOL  the  philosophy  of 
maximum  u.se  of  existing  subsystems  and 
hardware  components  from  such  space  pro- 
grams as  Apollo  and  Gemini  In  addition 
ma.xlmum  utilization  of  contractors  having 
such  subsystem  experience  has  been  ob- 
served 

Many  Apollo  subsystem  contractors  have 
won  competitions  for  MOL  subsystems,  as- 
suring that  developed  hardware,  reliability, 
and  contractor  know-how  are  applied  di- 
rectly to  MOL  .\s  specific  examples,  the  fuel 
cell  for  electrical  power  for  MOL  Is  being 
produced  by  Pratt  and  Whitney  who  Is  also 
the  fuel  cell  subcontractor  for  the  Apollo 
program.  The  MOL  environmental  control 
system  lECSi  Is  being  produced  by  Hamil- 
ton-Standard who  also  produces  a  similar 
system   for   the  Apollo  Lunar  Module   i  LM  i 


Other  Apollo  contractors  also  providing  MOL 
subsystems  Include  Collins  Radio  for  the 
communications  system.  IBM  for  the  data 
computation  subsystem.  Marquardt  for  the 
attitude  control  system  thrusters.  Honeywell 
Corporation  for  the  MOL  Attitude  Control 
System  and  other  component  contractors. 

In  addition  to  the  MOL  Program  benefits 
derived  from  use  of  NASA  Apollo  contractors 
for  major  MOL  subsystems  and  components, 
many  other  benefits  are  being  exploited.  The 
vast  experience  gained  by  the  McDoni.ell  Air- 
craft Company  In  producing  the  Gemini 
spacecraft  lor  NASA  Is,  of  course,  being  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  MOL  Program.  Only 
those  changes  In  the  Gemini  essential  to  ful- 
fill MOL  mission  reqtilrements  are  being 
made  by  McConnell  In  producing  the  MOL 
Gemini  B  vehicle 

Many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ground 
support  equipment  has  been  transferred  at 
no  cost  from  NASA  to  the  Air  Force.  Gemini 
filght  simulators  will  be  used  to  train  MOL 
astronauts.  Apollo  Instrumented  range  shlpi 
and  aircraft  are  anticipated  for  use  during 
the  MOL  mission.  NASA  manned  space  flight 
network  stations  will  be  used  In  support  of 
MOL  during  special  events  or  emergenclet 
for  back-up  voice  communications. 

To  assure  that  the  NASA  DOD  exchange 
of  technology,  hardware  and  experience  con- 
tinues to  be  effective  throughout  the  life 
of  both  the  Apollo  and  MOL  Programs,  there 
are  several  formal  and  many  Informal  or- 
ganizational Interfaces 

Formal  coordination  between  NASA  and 
DOD  on  manned  space  flight  programs  li 
the  subject  of  several  Joint  organizations 
The  Joint  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Co- 
ordination Board  (AACBi  has  provided  a 
mechanism  for  a  great  deal  of  policy  Inter- 
play and  coordination  The  Manned  Space 
Filght  Policy  Committee  (chaired  Jointly 
by  Dr  Foster.  DDR&E  and  Dr.  Seamans. 
NASA  I  provides  policy  level  coordination  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  relative  to  manned 
space  flight  The  Joint  Manned  Space  Flight 
Experiments  Board  provides  for  discussion, 
evaluation  and  decisions  regarding  experi- 
ments to  be  flown  In  manned  space  vehicles. 
Within  this  overall  framework,  the  work- 
ing level  day-by-day  cooperation  between 
DOD  and  NASA  Is  extenslve-ln  research, 
exploratory  development,  aerospace  medi- 
cine test  programs,  and  use  of  operational 
support  capabilities  such  as  that  provided  to 
support  Gemini   tracking   and   recovery. 

."Vs  follow-on  assessment  of  optimum  Joint 
use  of  NASA  and  DOD  hardware,  a  1966 
study  was  conducted  by  NASA  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (BOBi  to  ascertain  whether 
MOL  hardware  and  the  MOL  Titan  booster 
might  be  used  to  accomplish  the  follow-on 
Apollo  mission,  namely  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions Program  (AAP)  The  DOD-suppUed 
data  In  answer  to  NASA  questions  was  used 
by  NASA  In  preparing  their  study  for  the 
BOB  The  study  served  to  continue  exercising 
Inter-agency  critical  analyses  of  optimum 
modes  of  mission  accomplishment.  ThU  U 
another  example  of  how  the  NASA  and  DOD 
have  continually  coop)erated  In  cross  evalu- 
ation of  available  hardware,  technology  and 
objectives 

Any  review  of  NASA  DOD  cooperation 
should  recognize  that  the  flow  of  experience 
hardware  and  support  has  been  a  two-way 
street  During  the  early  bulld-up  of  NASA. 
the  flow  was  primarily  toward  NASA  from 
the  wealth  of  Air  Force  capabilities  In  high 
performance  aircraft  research,  development 
and  operations.  Launch  vehicles  for  the 
NASA  Merciu-y  and  Oemlnl  were  adaptation* 
of  military  ballistic  ml.sslles.  Atlas  and  Titan. 
In  many  cases.  DOD  technology  has  gone  to 
NASA,  has  been  further  Improved  by  NASA 
experience  and  developments,  and  has  sub- 
sequently been  re-adapted  to  DOD  program* 
Within  the  context  of  the  overall  national 
space  effort,  cooperation  between  NASA  and 
UOD  has  been  of  value  to  both  agencies. 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
iMr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
make  my  remarks  very  brief.  As  the  rec- 
ord will  show  ever  since  I  have  been  on 
tlie  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  and  in  fact  since  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration was  created,  I  have  had  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  comparison  with  other  national 
needs.  Today,  again — especially  after 
the  action  of  the  House  yesterday  in 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  by  $29  billion — 
I  must  express  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  should  authorize 
approximately  $5  billloi.  for  the  space 
program.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  I  support 
the  objectives  of  exploring  space  and 
scientific  research.  I  want  to  see  our  Na- 
tion first  of  all  nations  of  the  world  in 
space,  but  I  think  a  system  of  priorities 
should  be  established  by  the  administra- 
tion to  enable  the  Congress  to  substan- 
tially reduce  overall  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  again  this  year.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  in  effect  would  allow  a 
stretchout  in  our  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  in  which  we  will  end  up  spend- 
ing something  like  $30  to  $40  billion.  I 
have  believed  that  the  United  States 
could  land  scientific  instruments  and  ob- 
tain scientific  knowledge  and  know-how 
without  a  race  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 
Whether  or  not  the  Kennedy  goal  of 
landing  and  returning  men  to  the  earth 
before  1970  resulted  in  the  recent  tragic 
disastrous  fiash  fire  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  recent  scandal 
and  investigation  showing  so-called 
sloppy  work  and  other  revelations  would 
never  have  come  about  had  it  not  been 
for  pressure  to  meet  this  goal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  never  held  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  of  mine.  I  know  a 
number  of  scientists  and  others  who  have 
supported  a  stretchout  of  the  lunar 
landing  program.  They  would  have  so 
testified,  but  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity. 

However   strongly   Congress   supports 
the  space   program   and    the    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
as  I  say.  we  must  weigh  the  needs  of  cur- 
Ming  spending  in   light  of  priorities. 
For  example.  I  might  mention  that  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  analyzing  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests suggested  cuts  of  $1   billion  as 
being  feasible  as  far  as  the  Space  Agency 
was  concerned.   The   council   said    this 
Blight  be  too  drastic  on  the  overall  pro- 
?ram  because  of  the  loss  of  scientific  tal- 
fnt  and  accordingly  recommended  a  10- 
Percent  reduction,  or  a  reduction  of  $500 
"ttilllon  from  the  budget  request.  The  Na- 
tional  Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 
United  States  likewise  called  for  a  simi- 
^  reduction    and    also    the    National 
Manufacturing     Association.     But     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  have  the  technical 
knowledge,  or  time,  or  talent,  to  suggest 
Where  such  cuts  could  be  made.  One 
■nember  of  my  subcommittee,  indeed,  in 
Offering  an  amendment  to  reduce  one 
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amount  frankly  stated  the  basis  of  his 
amendment  was  intuition.  In  other 
words,  unless  one  uses  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach or  risks  great  harm  to  a  neces- 
sary program  one  has  to  know  what  he 
is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  could  have  been 
furnished,  as  they  requested,  with  a 
special  staff  to  work  for  them  I  would 
have  hoped  that  we  could  have  effec- 
tively suggested  where  any  reduction 
might  be  made.  But  it  would  take  a  full- 
time  expert  to  analyze  this  vast  pro- 
gram. The  minority  was  denied  that  staff 
and  accordingly  I  feel  helpless  to  con- 
tribute toward  economy  and  carry  out 
what  I  think  is  in  the  national  Interest. 
So  all  I  can  do  today  is  say  I  believe 
further  substantial  reductions  can  be 
made  and  I  hope  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom will  reduce  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  by  at  least  5 
percent  so  that  it  will  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  this  authorization  and  in 
cooperation  with  oflQcials  of  NASA  find 
where  reductions  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  to  report  the 
bill  out  of  committee  and  as  I  say  I  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  program,  but 
I  have  serious  and  substantial  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  advisability  of  spend- 
ing all  this  money  at  this  time  when  we 
have  a  war  and  other  higher  priority 
national  needs. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  ROUDEBUSHI. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10340  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  I  am  certainly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  a  member  of  two 
important  subcommittees.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  NASA  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee. This  committee,  as  most  of  you 
know,  had  the  responsibility  of  investi- 
gating the  terrible  Apollo  disaster. 

The  Honorable  Olw  Teague  of  Texas 
is  chairman  of  both  of  these  subcommit- 
tees. Mr.  Teague  is  an  outstanding  chair- 
man and  one  who  works  hard  and  ex- 
pects other  members  of  the  committee  to 
work  equally  as  hard. 

Just  for  a  minute  I  want  to  briefly  out- 
line some  of  the  successes  and  some  fail- 
ures of  this  NASA  program  during  the 
last  year. 

We  have  finished  the  Gemini  program 
in  which  we  sent  into  space  and  brought 
back  safely  20  men  in  20  months. 

Three  successful  unmanned  flights  in 
the  Apollo  program  demonstrated  the 
performance  of  the  uprated  Saturn 
launch  vehicle,  the  Apollo  heat  shield 
and  the  Apollo  propulsion  and  naviga- 
tion systems. 

Surveyor  I  and  m  made  successful 
soft  landings  on  the  moon  and  sent  back 
data  of  great  importance. 

We  have  obtained  Apollo  landing  still 
pictures  from  each  of  our  first  three 
lunar  orbiters. 


We  have  taken  the  first  pictures  of  the 
earth  from  the  moon. 

We  have  successfully  tested  the  Nerva 
I,  nuclear  rocket  engine,  at  full  power 
and  had  successful  firings  of  the  half- 
length  260-inch  large  solid  rocket  motor. 
We  have  played  a  major  role  in  ad- 
vancing aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

But  not  everything  has  been  success- 
ful. In  a  new  program  such  as  space  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  setbacks  and 
some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  tragic  ones. 
What  about  the  future?  The  future 
looks  bright  for  the  U.S.  space  program. 
There  are  some  exciting  things  in  store 
for  this  country.  Of  course  the  Apollo 
program  will  move  ahead  in  leaps  and 
bounds  and  in  1968  we  h(S)e  to  begin  the 
Voyager  program. 

This  will  be  a  series  of  unmanned  ex- 
ploration filghts  to  Mars.  Mars  will  be 
studied  and  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  this  red  planet  will  be  solved. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  this 
Voyager  program  will  be  expanded  and 
Venus  will  also  be  studied. 

Today  you  are  being  asked  to  approve 
our  commlttes  report  which  includes 
spending  $4,992,182,000. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  Most  of  you  in 
the  House  know  that  I  have  always  been 
one  who  has  voted  for  economy  down  the 
line. 

And  I  win  continue  to  vote  for  econ- 
omy. 

And  I  am  going  to  vote  for  economy 
today. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  false 
economy. 

We  have  spent  nearly  $28  billion  since 
1959.  I  want  to  protect  this  investment. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  a  program  which  is  technically  ca- 
pable of  getting  to  the  moon  but  does  not 
have  the  money  to  get  there.  As  one  of 
the  astronauts  once  said  to  me:  "I  hope 
they  do  not  cut  off  our  appropriations 
when  we  are  en  route  to  the  moon." 

I  want  to  be  very  candid  here.  I  do 
have  some  reservations  on  the  final  bill. 
I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  on  them  as 
you  all  have  your  report  In  front  of  you 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  pages  176 
through  188  and  191  and  192  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  These  pages  pretty  well 
state  my  reservations  on  this  bill. 

Shortly  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  is  outlined  on  page  182  of  the 
committee  report. 

But  I  want  to  caution  you,  we  must 
not  do  anything  which  will  harm  this 
program.  Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation. 

NASA  asked  for  $5,100,000,000.  The 
committee  has  cut  $107  million  from 
this.  This  is  the  most  that  the  Congress 
has  sliced  from  NASA's  request  since 
1964. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  progress.  I  have 
heard  many  on  this  floor  plead  with  all 
of  us  to  vote  for  progress. 

Nothing  can  be  as  progressive  as  this 
space  program. 

I  am  certainly  going  to  vote  for  prog- 
ress and  I  hope  that  the  entire  member- 
ship in  the  House  will  join  me  in  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BBLLl 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10340  authorizing  ap- 
proprlaUons  to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  do  thla  only  after  careful  study  to 
reassure  myself  as  I  now  would  reassure 
you  That  the  proposed  budget  is  for  the 
most  part  merely  a  continuation  of  a 
space  program  which  virtually  all  of  us 
have  approved  In  the  past. 

Having  invested  so  heavUy,  I  believe 
we  cannot  wisely  reduce  our  commitment 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest 
rewards  are  about  to  be  realized 

But  I  would  not  be  candid  If  I  did  not 
stipulate  that  in  my  mind,  as  in  the 
minds  of  other  members,  grave  concern 
is  felt  that  the  budget  we  discuss  today 
is  not  subUy  designed  to  produce  new 
commitments  in  new  areas  of  space 
which  will,  in  effect,  obligate  this  body 
for  years  to  come 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  so. 

I  believe  the  committee  budget  is  in- 
tended to  do.  and  In  fact  does,  just  three 

things: 

First.  It  provides  for  the  continued. 
orderly  development  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram for  a  manned  lunar  landing 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  limited  series  of  applications 
of  the  technical  knowledge  which  con- 
stitute what  might  be  called  spin-off 
benefits  on  our  sizable  Investment  in 
Apollo. 

Third.  It  allows  for  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  in  space  technology  so  that  In  the 
future  we  will  be  able  to  exercise  options 
to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed  without  In- 
curring the  kind  of  extraordinary  initial 
expense  we  were  forced  to  accept  in  the 
late  IJWO's. 

It  might  be  argued  that  public  mood 
today  would  suggest  abandonment  of 
substantially  all  research  and  develop- 
ment spending 

I  submit  that  such  action  would  be 
perilous. 

Ours  is  the  clear  obligation  to  manage 
Federal  spending. 

Stop-start  programing  Is  not  manage- 
ment: it  is  anarchy. 

No  one  among  us  is  sufficiently  far- 
sighted  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
circxmistances  In  the  future,  perhaps  as 
dramatic  as  the  sputnik  launch  of  1957. 
might  not  demand  significant  new  un- 
dertakings In  space 

And  in  such  an  eventuality  no  Member 
would  wish  to  have  on  his  record  the 
fact  that  excessive  emergency  spending 
to  redress  some  new  and  unforeseen  bal- 
ance of  power  and  accomplishment  In 
space  was  even  partially  caused  by  his 
imwlllingness  to  support  the  most  modest 
research  and  development  activities  nec- 
essary to  keep  us  up  to  date  and  to  keep 
our  options  open. 

The  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  pro- 
duced lessons  too  expensive  to  be  re- 
peated. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  that  I  have 
appeared  before  you  to  advocate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  annual  authorization  request 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  auid  Space 
Administration. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past.  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Manned  Space  Sub- 
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committee  which  has  made  deUiled  re- 
view of  NASA's  manned  space  flixht  ac- 
tivities. 

I  should  Uke  to  stop  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  excellent  foresight  and  the 
coui-age  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee in  continuing  and  keeping  the 
space  program  on  the  level  it  has  been 
going  for  the  past  few  years. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr  TeacueI.  who  through 
his  insight  and  knowledxe  and  tollowing 
of  NASA  operations  has  kept  us  in 
steady  contact  with  all  ot  the  problems 
and  all  of  the  knowledge  we  need  to  have 
to  go  ahead  with  this  program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  >i:entleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  my  chairman 
Mr   MILLER  of  California   While  you 
are  paying  compliments  I  would  like  to 
return  one  to  you.  The  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  memliers  of  this 
committee    He  has  a  tine  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  travels  far  to  get  his  in- 
formation I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  excellent  statement  he  has  made. 
Mr    BELL    I  thank  the  chairman. 
Over    1.400    pages   of    testimony    and 
supplemenury   material   have   been   re- 
viewed in  this  connection 

The  subcommittee  visited  every 
manned  .space  flight  center  and  all  of 
the  major  contractor  facilities. 

Based  on  the  testimony  and  the  ma- 
terial presented  during  the  hearings,  the 
committee  has  recommended  substantial 
reductions  in  spending 

I  believe  the  amounts  now  recom- 
mended for  these  programs  constitute 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  to  sup- 
ix)rt  our  manned  space  flight  program. 

I  believe  that  further  reduction  would 
severely  affect  the  future  of  the  national 
space  program 

Early  this  year,  on  January  27,  we  all 
were  shocked  by  the  tragic  deaths  of 
astronauts  Virgil  I  Grlssom.  Edward  H. 
White,  and  Roger  B  Chaffee  which  oc- 
curred during  the  test  of  the  Apollo  204 
spacecraft 

These  men  were  the  first  American  as- 
tronauts to  lose  their  lives  in  a  space- 
related  accident 

The  tragedy  moved  us  to  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  the  program  by  the 
Congress  and  by  NASA 

Changes  are  now  being  made  in  the 
spacecraft,  in  the  materials  carried  on 
board,  and  in  the  test  procedures  to  in- 
sure that  a  similar  accident  will  not 
again  occur 

I  believe  that  the  true  cause  of  this 
accident  can  be  summed  up  by  the  re- 
marks of  Astronaut  Frank  Borman. 

During  the  committee's  investigation 
of  the  Apollo  accident,  he  commented : 

I  dont  believe  that  any  of  us  recognized 
that  the  test  conditions  for  this  test  were 
hazardous 

I,  myself,  in  Gemini  7.  flew  for  2  weeks  In  a 
100  percent  oxygen  environment 

We  tested  on  the  ground  with  14  7  pounds 
per  square  inch  absolute  oxygen  We  purged 
with  20.7  pKDunds  per  square  Inch  absolute 
oxygen. 

In  no  way  did  1  consider  the  teat  condition 
hazardous 

Before  his  death  'Virgil  Grlssom  had 
this  to  say ; 


If  we  die  we  want  people  to  accept  it. 
The  conqueat  of  space  Is  worth  the  risk  of 
life. 

Our  Investment  in  Apollo  is  great  and 
it  Is  no  longer  Just  a  financial  one. 

Our  obligation  is  to  get  the  program 
back  on  a  success  schedule. 

The  first  manned  Apollo  flight  has 
been  delayed  about  1  year  in  order  that 
new  safety  procedures  can  be  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  program. 

During  this  time  NASA  is  continuing 
with  its  unmanned  tests  of  spacecraft 
and  launch  vehicles. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  budget 
proposed  the  United  States  can  still  meet 
Its  goal  of  achieving  a  manned  lunar 
landing  and  return  in  this  decade. 

Russia,  like  the  United  States,  suffered 
a  space  tragedy  this  year. 

The  Soviets  show  every  intention  of 
persevering. 

I  believe  we  can  do  no  less. 

Nor  do  I  believe  a  slowdown  can  be 
justified. 

Argimient  that  postponement  of  the 
lunar  landing  would  save  money  is  Inac- 
curate. 

The  opposite  is  true. 

Each  year  Apollo  is  delayed  would  add 
$1  billion  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Our  haste  to  catch  up  with  Russia  may 
have  resulted  in  disproportionate  ex- 
pense during  the  early  period  of  space 
development. 

That  time  has  passed. 

Apollo's  hardware  needs  have  now 
been  virtually  filled,  the  technology  has 
been  developed,  the  persoimel  have  been 
trained. 

Remaining  before  us  are  essentially 
the  launchings  which  have  relatively 
fixed  costs. 

But  postponements  would  require  the 
expensive  maintenance  of  launch  facili- 
ties for  a  longer  period  than  is  now  nec- 
essary. Just  as  they  would  require  revi- 
sion of  phaseout  plans  for  launch  com- 
plexes and  sissembly  plants  and  altera- 
tion of  schedules  to  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  to  100,000  by  the  end  of  1968. 

How  do  we  justify  this  outpouring  of 
the  Nation's  wealth? 

Implication  of  military  necessity,  or 
at  least  military  usefulness,  has  always 
been  present  In  space  dialog. 

President  Kermedy.  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress on  January  31.  1962.  wrote: 

It  l«  the  policy  of  the  United  State*  that 
activities  in  apace  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purpoeee  and  during  1961  we  made  significant 
progress  In  that  regard. 

Such  progrees  included  space  projecU  to 
help  lce«p  the  peace  and  space  projects  to 
increaae  maJi's  well-being  in  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclu- 
sion, I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the 
majority  members  of  this  Committee-- 
Committee  of  the  Whole— voted  for  this 
bill  and  is  committed  to  this  bill  over- 
whelmingly and  has  been  so  committed 
for  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  the  same  basic  space  program  to 
which  we  were  committed  some  time  ago. 
There  are  no  major  new  commitments. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  mutter- 
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ings  in  our  respective  districts  about  the 
problems,  the  costs  involved,  and  so  forth, 
as  well  as  the  fear  that  we  are  spending 
too  much. 

After  meeting  with  and  talking  to  some 
of  the  contractors  involved  in  this  project 
who  are  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent, 
one  of  the  main  things  about  which  they 
were  concerned,  one  of  the  things  that 
cost  them  the  most  money,  was  the  "stop 
and  start  procedure." 

At  one  time  we  appropriate  so  much 
money  and  then  the  next  year  we  cut  it  a 
way  back  and  in  the  long  run  it  costs  the 
country  more  money  than  anything  else 
involved  in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  through  fear  stick 
our  head  in  the  sand,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to 
produce  and  to  pursue  this  program;  it 
Is  continuing  to  proceed,  and  we  may 
find  out  at  some  time  in  the  future  that 
a  new  sputnik  or  perhaps  highly  ad- 
vanced new  space  vehicle,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  we 
again  will  find  It  necessary  that  we  as  a 
nation  begin  spending  fantastically  great 
sums  to  speed  up  and  to  catch  up  with 
the  Soviets. 

Then  we  will  be  the  victims  of  the 
same  costly  delays,  of  stop  and  start 
speedups  that  we  were  Involved  in  im- 
mediately after  sputnik  was  sent  into 
orbit,  and  will  find  that  we  have  not  kept 
up  to  date  In  the  development  of  our 
technological  know-how  in  outer  space. 
We  will  be  again  faced  with  the  same 
problem  of  catching  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  is  what  I 
believe  is  true.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  spend  the  minimum  requirements 
now  in  order  to  face  up  to  this  problem 
and  to  continue  to  advance  our  state  of 
the  art  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  arguments  which  were  made  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  a  remark  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  our  goal  to  attain  the  placing 
of  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him 
with  safety  during  this  decade  was 
thrust  into  the  background  and  that  its 
achievement  was  no  longer  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  Indicated  that  he  does  not 
a«ree  with  that  statement,  and  since  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  heard  the 
jestimony  presented  before  our  commlt- 
tee,  he  believes  we  can  achieve  this  goal, 
provided  we  follow  It  systematically  and 
in  accordance  vdth  those  programs  in- 


cluded in  the  authorization  bill  which  is 
before  us  today. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  he  has  any  question  at  all  but  that  we 
can  achieve  our  stated  objectives. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  I 
believe  we  can  do  this  with  an  orderly 
procedure  and  program.  However,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  accomplish  this 
objective  with  a  stop  and  go  program. 
This  has  represented  the  most  expensive 
feature  of  the  program  and  has  also  rep- 
resented the  most  time  lost  therein. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle - 
jnan  feels  we  can  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive through  following  and  carrying  out 
our  program  such  as  that  which  we  have 
been  carrying  on  heretofore? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  such  as  that  program 
that  we  have  been  carrying  on  here- 
tofore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GuRNEY]  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  rather  lengthy  prepared  statement  here 
which  I  had  Intended  to  give,  but  I  will 
put  it  in  the  Record  tmd  summarize  it 
instead,  since  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  amendments  here 
which  will  be  the  most  important  part  of 
this  bill  anyway,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  support  this  program  of  the  United 
States  in  space,  wholeheartedly.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  as  it  comes  before  the  House 
floor  wholeheartedly.  I  know  the  commit- 
tee has  worked  on  it  at  great  length,  and 
supervised  it  carefully,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  sound  budget  and  a  frugal  budget, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  about  a 
lot  of  budgets  that  have  been  brought 
before  this  House  this  year.  There  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
and  that  is  what  I  will  proceed  to  do  in 
my  allotted  time. 

There  will  be  a  concerted  eflfort  in  the 
amending  period  to  cut  down  on  the 
Apollo  applications  part  of  this  space 
program,  and  I  hope  it  does  not  succeed. 
I  further  hope  the  Members  of  my  own 
party  do  not  go  along  with  the  proposed 
cut  in  the  Apollo  applications.  Apollo  ap- 
plications is  the  ongoing  manned  space 
flight  program  of  this  Nation.  We  have 
had  Mercury,  and  we  have  had  Gemini, 
which  were  completed  very  successfully. 
We  are  now  in  the  Apollo  program,  and 
will  complete  that  in  2  years— -that  is,  the 
trip  to  the  moon — but  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead  with  the  Apollo  applications  in  this 
bill  this  afternoon  and  provide  the  money 
that  is  in  this  biU,  2  years  from  now  the 
manned  space  flight  program  in  the 
United  States  is  going  to  come  to  a 
screeching  halt,  and  we  will  have  done  It 
here  in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon  if  we 
go  along  with  the  proposed  cuts  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  "fexas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  a  most 
important  statement,  and  one  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with.  I  agree  with  the 


gentleman  when  he  says  when  we  cut 
out  the  Apollo  applications  we  are  cut- 
ting the  heart  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  this  matter. 

Let  me  say  this  also:  This  committee 
last  year  tried  its  hardest  to  get  the 
NASA  people  and  the  administration — 
because  NASA  was  vpilling  to  do  it — to  go 
ahead  with  the  Apollo  applications  1 
year  before.  We  were  not  able  to  do  it 
because  we  had  spending  problems  and 
budget  problems  which  emanated  from 
the  White  House,  so  this  program  was 
postponed  a  full  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  gone  ahead 
with  it  when  we  should  have  it  would 
be  well  along  the  road  now,  and  it  would 
not  be  in  jeopardy  as  it  is  in  jeopardy 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  this  after- 
noon, or  it  will  be  during  the  amending 
period. 

I  hope  the  Members  who  have  been  in 
this  House  a  lot  longer  than  I  have,  and 
who  were  here  in  1957  and  in  1961,  have 
not  forgotten  when  Sputnik  I  went  up 
in  1957,  and  when  the  first  man  went 
around  this  earth  in  space  in  1961,  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Chairman,  his  name  was 
not  Smith  or  Jones,  or  Riley,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  It  was  Yuri  Gagarin,  and 
Yuri  Gagarin  will  be  remembered  in  the 
history  books  from  now  on,  just  as 
Lindbergh  is  remembered  as  the  man 
who  first  flew  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  suspect  there  were  people  back  in 
1928  who  said  to  themselves,  "What  is 
that  darned  young  fool  flying  the  Atlan- 
tic for?"  Because  it  was  just  as  unwise 
and  as  impractical  then  for  Lindbergh 
to  go  to  Paris  as  I  suppose  Members  later 
here  in  this  well  will  say  today:  "'What 
is  this  Nation  going  on  this  crazy  jour- 
ney to  the  moon  for?" 

But  what  Lindbergh  did  by  going  first 
was  to  unveil  unlimited  horizons  so  that 
today — which  was  the  tomorrow  of 
1928 — anybody  of  any  economic  means 
at  all  can  fly  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
he  wants  to. 

I  would  expect  that  with  the  fast  pace 
of  our  space  flight,  we  will  go  a  lot 
farther  in  space  than  we  have  in  heavler- 
than-alr  craft  flight. 

I  said  I  was  not  going  to  take  my 
full  time,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  running 
out  of  time.  Let  me  make  one  more  point 
here  because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 
Program  after  program  has  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  year  and  I  would  venture  to  say  I 
am  accurate  when  I  state  that  every 
major  program  that  has  been  voted  upon 
by  this  House  of  Representatives  this 
year  has  been  increased. 

I  know  that  every  appropriation  bill 
was  increased  because  I  looked  up  the 
figures  last  night  and  they  will  be  listed 
in  my  formal  statement. 

The  appropriations  for  independent 
oflaces  imder  which  NASA  lies,  came  to 
this  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  bill 
was  not  in  it  because  the  authorization 
had  not  come  before  you  yet.  Yet,  that 
appropriation  was  increased  $474  million. 
Yet,  this  program  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  last  5  years — showing  a 
decrease  in  dollars  but  even  more  than 
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that,  a  very  significant  decrease  in  tlie 
percentage  of  the  national  budget. 

Let  me  read  these  figures  to  you  be- 
cause they  are  interesting. 

In  1984.  the  NASA  authorization  was 
5  percent  of  the  budget. 

It  has  dropped  to  4.9  percent  in  1965 
and  to  4.1  percent  in  1966 

Based  on  the  figures,  as  best  we  can 
develop  them  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  would  be  down  to  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget  for  this  year. 
If  it  is  true,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said,  that  we  are  going  to 
run  a  $25  bUlion  deficit  this  year,  then 
next  fiscal  year,  NASA's  authorization,  as 
Included  In  this  bill,  will  sink  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget. 

Now  what  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Na- 
tionsd  Government  has  come  before  this 
Congress  and  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  as  good  a  record  as  that?  Not 
asking  for  anything  more,  so  help  me. 
but  asking  for  less  and  less  and  less  over 
the  years.  Yet.  it  is  proposed  here  by  some 
in  this  House,  and  it  will  occur  later 
today,  that  for  their  good  record  of  man- 
aging their  money  and  doing  their  job 
with  the  low  money  appropriations  that 
they  have  had  In  comparison  with  other 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  Government 
that  we  are  going  to  kick  them  in  the 
budget. 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  poor  way  to 
handle  It.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  trimming  down  the  national 
budget — which    probably    ought    to    be 

done let  us  do  it  with  those  agencies 

and  bureaus  that  deserve  it.  Let  us  do 
it  with  these  new  programs  that  are  ask- 
ing for  more  smd  more  money  and  which 
have  been  given  more  and  more  money 
by  this  House  each  year  and  this  year. 
Let  us  not  kick  the  biggest  and  the 
best  scientific  and  Industrial  program 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  when  he  said  that 
In  this  year  with  a  budget  of  S4  bUlion 
and  900-and-some-odd-mlllion  dollars 
that  this  would  represent  about  4.7  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  No.  I  said  It  would  rep- 
resent 3.1  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
Mr.  MORTON    That  is  for  this  year? 
Mr.   GURNEY.    For   this   fiscal   year. 
1968. 

Mr.  MORTON  The  cost  of  our  mili- 
tary posture,  plus  the  hot  war.  plus  the 
cost  of  past  wars,  totals  89  percent,  leav- 
ing 11  percent  for  all  other  programs 
and  expenditures  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  not  funded  through  special 
trust  funds.  Does  this  mean  »hen  that 
one-fourth  of  the  money  available  for  all 
other  programs,  including  our  environ- 
mental and  public  works  development  is 
going  to  be  spent  by  NASA? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  there  because  I 
have  not  followed  your  figures  All  I 
know  is  I  took  the  moneys  in  this  bill 
and  I  used  the  projected  national  budget 
for  the  coming  year,  the  one  proposed 
by  the  President  in  January,  and  I  added 
the  $25  billion  figure  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  used  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  here  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  and  that  is  where  I  got  my 
figures,  which  I  think  are  accurate. 


Mr    DADDARIO    Mr    Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  his  re- 
marks because  they  so  well  illustrate  the 
effort  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight  has  taken  to  bring  together 
the  facts  especially  In  regard  to  the 
Apollo  applications  program 

I  am  .sur»  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  recall  that  la^st  year,  as  he 
rightfully  said,  when  we  postponed  this 
program  for  a  year,  we  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram was  phasing  out.  and  that  It  would 
come  to  the  end  of  its  financing.  We  could 
then  take  advantai:e  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  cutoff  of  that  part  of 
the  budget  so  that  we  could  then  afford 
even  m  such  critical  times  as  these,  to 
■support  the  Apollo  applications  program 
as  It  ought  to  be 

I  recall  that  this  was  part  of  the  rea- 
son, part  of  the  logic  behind  our  taking 
that  position  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
a  point  well  made  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  GURNEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  The  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  Is  not  only  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  -said  It  Is.  the  Important  key- 
stone upon  which  we  will  build  our  pro- 
gram In  the  future,  but  within  it  there  Is 
the  accumulation  of  all  of  that  planning, 
all  of  that  expert  knowledge  which  we 
have  developed  In  the  space  program  to 
this  point,  and  as  we  focus  It  in  Apollo 
applications,  for  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  we  can  then  make  the 
necessary  choices  So  we  can  come  before 
the  House  and  state  why  we  want  to  go 
further  In  the  program  Without  this,  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  our  space 
effort  will  end  with  the  lunar  program, 
and  if  tiiat  is  to  be  the  case,  we  should 
not  have  started  it  in  the  first  place 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  exactly  so.  The 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut Is  eminently  correct.  What  we 
are  doing  here  is  simply  buying  the  nec- 
essary hardware  to  keep  the  options  open, 
as  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  space 
program  of  the  United  States  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  this  bill  HR.  10340, 
which  sets  out  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1968  of  NASA,  the  space  agency. 

I  will  first  direct  my  remarks  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  called  Apollo  applica- 
tions, for  in  my  thinking  this  is  proba- 
bly the  most  Important  part  of  the  bill. 
It  IS  also  the  part  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  under  attack  later  on  today 

Here  the  bill  provides  for  moneys  of 
$444,700,000  That  Is  a  large  sum  and  It 
will  be  argued  that  this  is  a  new  program 
so  let  us  cut  it  out  Here  Is  a  good  place 
for  economy  But  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  Apollo  applications  is  all  about. 

Apollo  applications  Is  the  ongoing 
program  of  manned  space  flight. 

Although  this  Nation  was  .second  in 
space,  after  the  Russians,  we  built  an 
enviable  second  in  our  Mercui-y  and 
Gemini  programs. 


We  are  on  the  threshold  of  new  and 
much  greater  advances  in  manned  space 
flight  in  the  Apollo  program. 

Apollo  applications  will  build  on  this 
sound  foundation. 

It  will  give  our  Nation  a  chance  to  de- 
termine the  future  role  of  man  In  space. 
The  principle  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be: 

First.  Flights  of  long  duration— up  to 
a  year. 

Second  The  conduct  of  manned  astro- 
nomical and  earth  observations  from 
.space. 

Third.  Continued  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  first  objective.  The 
manned  space  programs  of  the  United 
States,  so  far,  have  capability  of  flights 
of  only  two  weeks  In  duration.  This  is 
true  even  of  Apollo,  the  flight  to  the 
moon. 

If  man  is  to  have  a  significant  role 
in  space  flight  of  the  future,  our  efforts 
so  far  are  the  first  faltering  steps  only; 
they  could  be  compared  to  the  Wright 
brothers'  achievements  in  aircraft. 

The  Apollo  trip  to  the  moon,  in  space 
flight,  may  well  be  compared  to  Lind- 
berghs  flight  to  Paris.  In  heavier  than 
aircraft. 

Lindbergh  proved  it  could  be  done. 
But  great  hero  that  he  was,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  were  many  back  there 
in  1928.  who  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
■Whv  does  that  darn  young  fool  want  to 
risk  his  life  to  fly  to  Paris?" 

There  are  skeptics  who  will  say  in  the 
well  of  this  House  today,  why  do  we 
spend  all  this  money  to  fly  to  the  moon? 
To  bring  back  some  green  cheese? 

Sure  Lindberghs  flight  was  hare 
brained  and  Impractical,  if  you  look  at 
it  by  itself,  and  with  1928  aircraft  tech- 
nology. 

But  what  a  curtain  it  raised,  unveil- 
ing the  unlimited  horizons  of  air  flight 
for  tomorrow,  when  today — the  tomor- 
row—anyone even  of  limited  financial 
means  can  fly  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Can  anyone  here  doubt  that  if  man 
has  the  capability  of  long  duration 
space  flight  that  future  space  filght  prob- 
ably has  similar  broad  horizons? 

As  crud.'  as  our  present  spacecraft  are, 
compared  with  those  of  50  years  from 
now,  we  have  made  far  greater  and 
swifter  progress  in  space  flight  than  we 
ever  did  with  aircraft. 

The  horizons  in  space  flight  are  surely 
more  unlimited  than  those  of  aircraft,  for 
they  are  not  earthbound.  they  Include 
the  whole  universe  for  explorations. 

However,  whether  this  Nation  con- 
tinues on  with  manned  space  flight  de- 
pends on  what  the  House  does  today  with 
Apollo  apphcatlons. 

The  present  Apollo  program  will  termi- 
nate In  2  mrire  years. 

Manned  space  flight  for  the  United 
States  will  then  come  to  a  grinding  halt 
if  the  Apollo  applications  program  Is  not 
funded  this  year. 

The  money  here  provided  goes,  first,  to 
buy  hardware,  that  Is,  the  already  de- 
veloped Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V  boosters; 
second,  to  modify  already  developed  Ap- 
pollo  spacecraft:  and,  third,  to  develop 
a  new  orbital  workshop  and  a  telescope 
mount  for  the  planned  space  observatory 
experiments. 
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It  Is  important  to  note  that  Apollo  ap- 
plications builds  on  hardware  in  exist- 
ence in  which  this  Nation  already  has 
multibilllon-doUar  investment. 

Even  the  new  orbital  workshop  and 
telescope  mount  will  make  use  of  a  con- 
verted, spent,  Saturn  upper  stage. 

NASA  is  planning  well  and  frugally  on 
the  lessons  already  learned.  It  is  putting 
to  effective  use  the  very  considerable  in- 
vestment this  Nation  has  made  in  space. 

The  argument  may  be  made:  but  this 
Is  a  year  of  great  money  demands  upon 
our  Nation  because  of  Vietnam.  Let  us 
await  a  year  or  more  until  the  war  is  over 
and  we  are  less  pinched  for  money. 

Now  everyone  in  this  House  who  has 
any  shght  knowledge  of  science  and  engi- 
neering, knows  that  you  cannot  go  out 
and  buy  at  Sears  Roebuck  or  Macy's  De- 
partment Store,  off  the  shelf,  a  sophisti- 
cated rocket  booster  or  spacecraft. 

It  takes  leadtlme  and  long  leedtlme — 
5  to  10  years  If  you  start  from  scratch. 
It  takes  years  even  when  you  have  al- 
ready developed  the  hardware. 

Sometimes  a  decision  to  go  ahead  can 
be  made  best,  by  seeing  what  happens  if 
one  does  not  go  ahead. 

In  this  case  the  production  lines  of  the 
boosters,  the  engines,  the  spacecraft  will 
shut  down. 

Teams  of  scientists,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, skilled  workmen,  carefully  and 
painfully  put  together  over  a  period  of 
years,  will  scatter  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  short  an  Investment  of  billions  of 
dollars  moneywise,  and  of  Incalculable 
value  knowledgewise.  will  go  down  the 
drain. 

Now  then,  let  us  say  In  a  year  or  two, 
the  Russians  put  up  an  orbital  workshop. 
And  any  bet  on  that  goal  of  our  com- 
petition can  be  made  safely,  even  giving 
long  odds. 

Then  suppose  the  workshop  goes  spin- 
ning around  the  earth  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  a  living,  ever  present 
testimonial  to  the  great  scientific  and 
engineering  achievements  of  Russian 
communism. 

What  a  propaganda  triumph. 

What  an  advertisement  for  the  su- 
perior ability  of  the  Communist  world. 

I  hope  the  memories  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  go  back  just  a  scant  10 
years  to  October  1957,  when  Sputnik  I 
was  launched  by  the  Russians. 

Surely  you  remember  the  dismay  of 
the  whole  Nation.  The  United  States,  the 
greatest  scientific  and  Industrial  nation, 
second  In  space. 

As  one  Member  said  then  In  this  very 

well: 

People  were  not  simply  shocked  and  awed, 
"»«y  were  literally  stunned. 

And  then  Just  6  years  ago  in  April 
1961,  surely  we  remember  the  name  of 
the  first  man  in  space,  Yuri  Gagarin 
and  of  his  nation.  Communist  Russia. 

As  another  Member  then  said  In  this 
well: 

Tl«  lull  Impact  or  reaction  of  this  propa- 
8*««la  victory  of  the  Reda  cannot  be  ap- 
praised or  measured. 

I  remind  this  House  that  the  Russians 
lollowed  with  the  first  walk  In  space,  the 
"f8t  soft  landhig  on  the  moon,  the  first 
Photos  of  the  moon. 
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Now  do  not  think  I  am  here  to  sell  the 
Russian  space  program  over  ours.  In 
most  areas  we  have  probably,  I  say 
probably  because  theirs  is  veiled  in  se- 
crecy, caught  up  and  exceeded  them. 

But  there  can  only  be  one  Lief  Erlcson 
or  Columbus,  or  Lindbergh.  The  Rus- 
sians were  first,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  said  at  the  time:  Lindbergh  was 
first  to  fly  nonstop  to  Paris,  who  remem- 
bers who  was  second? 

The  Russians  were  first  In  space  and 
that  Is  the  way  the  history  books  are 
going  to  be  written.  But  of  more  Im- 
portance, what  are  they  doing  now? 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  space  age,  the  Soviets  are  launch- 
ing satellites  and  space  probes  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  United  States.  As 
of  Jime  21,  the  Soviets  led  us  by  33  to  27 
In  the  total  of  successful  launches  this 
year. 

These  33  launches  Included  the  Soyuz 
flight  of  April  23,  In  which  Cosmonaut 
Vladimir  M.  Komarov  lost  his  life.  In  ad- 
dition, the  study  of  information  avail- 
able from  open  sources  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  three  others  were  immaimed 
flights  In  their  maimed  space  flight  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  three.  Cosmos  140  on 
February  7,  was  probably  a  flight  In 
preparation  for  Soyuz.  But  two  others, 
Cosmos  146  on  March  10  and  Cosmos  154 
on  April  8,  may  have  been  part  of  an- 
other and  more  advanced  series.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  report  in  the  British  press 
that  Cosmos  146  was  the  heaviest  space 
payload  ever  put  in  orbit. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  the  limited 
information  available  about  the  Soviet 
space  program  is  very  difficult.  But  there 
are  a  few  criteria  that  the  experts  be- 
lieve help  identify  their  preparations  for 
manned  flights.  One  Is  the  low  perigee, 
which  leads  to  very  short  lifetimes.  A 
second  characteristic  Is  the  resulting  Ir- 
regular decay  as  these  large  spacecraft 
graze  against  the  upper  atmosphere.  In 
addition,  sometimes  the  spacecraft  is  re- 
turned suddenly— presimiably  with  the 
aid  of  retrorocketfi.  Finally,  they  all  are 
in  orbits  Inclined  about  52°  to  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  equator. 

Now  what  about  the  thrust  of  the 
Soviet  rockets?  They  annoimced  In  1965 
the  Introduction  of  the  Proton  booster, 
with  a  capability  of  putting  In  earth 
orbit  pay  loads  weighing  about  27,000 
poimds.  In  1966,  the  United  States  began 
the  flights  of  the  uprated  Saturn  I,  which 
demonstrated  at  the  start  the  ability  to 
orbit  29,000  poimds.  The  Saturn  I  pay- 
load  capacity  Is  being  Increased  by  Incre- 
ments to  about  40,000  pounds  by  next 
year. 

But  the  Soviet  statements  about  the 
horsepower — 60  million  horsepower — of 
the  Proton  booster  Indicate  that  its 
thrust  is  at  least  2Vi  million  pounds. 
Some  writers  for  oiu*  trade  press  think 
it  is  even  more.  The  speculation  on  Its 
actual  capacity  Is  generally  in  the  range 
of  50.000  to  60,000  pounds. 

The  Soviets  have  stated  that  the  Pro- 
ton booster  will  be  used  for  manned 
flight.  If  this  Is  true  It  would  be  siu-pris- 
Ing  If  It  had  not  been  used  In  the  last 
2  years  for  preparations  for  manned 
flights.  According  to  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, the  Cosmos  146  and  Cosmos  154 


flights     this    year    might    have     been 
launched  by  the  Proton. 

Since  1957,  the  Soviets  have  success- 
fully launched  207  rockets  into  space. 
The  total  nominal  payload  capacity  of 
these  launches  is  believed  to  be  more  than 
2  million  pounds.  I  emphasize  "nominal 
capacity,"  for  their  booster  capacity  Is 
obviously  subject  to  uncertainties.  In  the 
same  priod,  the  United  States  has  suc- 
cessfully laimched  370  rockets  into  space. 
The  total  nominal  payload  capacity  of 
these  370  rockets  was  1.4  million  poimds. 
Thus,  even  though  we  have  launched 
more  of  our  smaller  rockets,  the  total 
weight  placed  in  orbit  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  believed  half  again  as  great  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  ill-fated  Soyuz  flight  of  April 
23,  there  has  been  no  Indication  of  fur- 
ther flights  in  their  maimed  flight  pro- 
gram. One  possibility  might  be  a  sus- 
pension of  flight  operations  pending  a 
review  of  the  accident.  However,  the 
Soviets  have  stated  several  times  since 
then  that  manned  flights  will  proceed  as 
soon  as  they  have  corrected  the  causes  of 
the  accident. 

The  secret  nature  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram permits  them  to  make  their  prep- 
arations quietly,  announcing  a  project 
only  after  a  flight  takes  place.  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  they  have  con- 
tinued that  policy  at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram Is  a  significant  challenge  to  U.S. 
technology.  On  the  long  term  basis,  the 
Apollo  applications  program  Is  the  free 
world's  effective  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge. 

To  delay  this  program  is  In  effect  to 
cancel  it;  deferral  would  allow  the  teams 
to  be  disbanded,  the  facilities  to  be 
mothballed,  and  the  flight  equipment  to 
become  obsolete.  Thus,  the  Soviets  would 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  unchallenged 
Initiative.  By  continuing,  we  let  It  be 
known  that  we  are  not  abandoning  this 
Initiative  and  we  are  not  leaving  open 
the  temptation  to  undertake  dangerous 
adventures  in  space. 

Furthermore,  all  the  benefits  of  em- 
ploying existing  capability  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Soviets.  They  have 
such  capability  and  the  opportunity  to 
provide  its  benefits  to  their  friends.  Do 
we  want  to  give  them  the  freedom  to 
proceed  with  their  program  while  we  are 
still  debating  ours?  Should  we  let  his- 
tory repeat  Itself? 

The  better  course  would  be  to  proceed 
with  a  program  that  meets  our  needs — 
regardless  of  what  others  may  ^o. 

I  have  dwelt  heavily  here  on  the  prop- 
aganda value  of  the  space  program.  I 
hope  no  Member  underestimates  this. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  living  world  leader 
or  crowned  head  of  state  in  the  world 
today  that  has  not  visited  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  especially  those  of  the 
emerging,  uncommitted  nations.  The 
first  thing  they  want  to  do  after  a  White 
House  reception  Is  to  go  to  the  cape. 

Now  I  know  this  bill  provides  for  a 
great  variety  of  programs. 

I  know  the  argument  will  be  made,  let 
us  cut  on  manned  space  flight  because 
we  do  not  know  what  man's  future  role 
In  space  will  be.  But  this  Is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  find  out. 
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The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
100-percent    record    of    looking    ahead 

The  Wright  brothers  made  the  first 
successful  heavler-than-air  craft  flight. 
But  it  was  European  natloriis  that 
leaped  far  out  In  front  of  us  In  the  use 
of  aircraft  both  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Even  In  our  modern  day  who  flew  the 
first  Jet  fighters — Germany;  and  the  first 
commercial  Jets — England. 

In  the  field  of  rocketry,  the  very  sub- 
ject we  are  discussing,  the  first  man  to 
develisp  a  modern  rocket  was  Ooddard, 
an  American,  way  back  in  the  1920  s.  He 
tried  kmg  and  valiantly  but  in  vain,  to 
Interest  U.S.  Government  in  rocketry. 
Had  we  given  him  even  meager  financ- 
ing, we  would  be  flying  spacecraft  today, 
that  would  make  Apollo  a  horse-and- 
buggy  museum  relic. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  was  a 
small  group  of  scientists  that  did  recog- 
nise the  Importance  of  Goddards  work. 
A  Quarter  century  ago  they  were  hard  at 
work  at  a  place  called  Penemunde  in  a 
riatlon  called  tiie  Third  Reich,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  madman  named  Adolf 
Hitler,  who  was  exhorting  his  political 
cohorts,  today  Germany,  tomorrow  the 
world. 

As  often  happens  in  government  Hitler 
and  his  scientific  advisers  did  not  fund 
their  rocket  program  with  enough 
money.  The  V-2  rocket  was  a  year  or  2 
late.  Thank  hea\en  for  the  free  world. 
For  an  operational  V-2  in  numbers  would 
undoubtedly  have  changed  the  course  of 
world  history. 

Or  let  us  look  at  a  more  recent  exam- 
ple of  foresight — this  time  in  our  favor. 
Ifucle*r  power  applied  to  submarines  and 
the  development  of  the  Polaris  missile  to 
use  with  It,  may  well  have  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  world  history  also. 

But  Its  development  was  touch  and  go. 
Only  the  brilliance  and  courage  of  Ad- 
ooiral  Rlckover  and  the  foresight  of 
Members  of  Congress,  especially  this 
House,  overcame  the  lethargy  of  bureau- 
ciTftfclc  brftBs* 

Lessons  Indeed  can  be  learned  from 
history. 

Thoee  of  us  who  work  with  the  space 
effort  of  our  Nation  are  convinced  that 
the  Nation  which  leads  in  space  will  lead 
In  this  very  competitive  world  of  ours. 
Such  leadership  demands  being  first 
and  foremost  in  all  parts  of  the  spax:e 
program,  but  especially  in  manned  space 
flight. 

Without  a  substantial  commitment  to 
manned  space  flight  this  Nation  will  slip 
bcu:k  to  the  also  ran  position  in  the  space 
competition.  It  will  also  contribute  in 
great  degree  to  a  second  position  In  world 
leadership. 

In  my  opinion  shooting  down  Apollo 
applications  will  be  a  direct,  telling,  and 
highly  damaging  blow  at  the  world  lead- 
ership position  of  this  Nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  do 
not  fall  for  an  appeal  for  ecorwmy  and  a 
short-sighted  goal  of  taking  it  all  out  of 
the  space  program. 

Heaven  knows  we  need  economy  In 
Government  and  also  that  there  has  been 
little  evidence  around  this  House  this 
year  for  economy.  Lots  of  talk  about  it, 
but  no  action. 


Space  does  not  have  the  appeal  eco- 
nomically or  politically  in  some  States  as 
in  others.  But  I  hope  this  House  will  rise 
above  a  demogogic  one  shot  blow  for 
economy  against  sc>ace.  If  we  do  this,  all 
of  us  will  live  to  regret  it. 

To  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
might  observe  that  we  have  suffered 
enough  from  fake  issues.  In  1964.  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  we  got 
shot  down  with  the  nuclear  daisy  lx>mb 
and  the  social  security  boogyman.  In 
1960  we  got  shot  down  with  the  so-called 
missile  gap.  That  was  so  blatantly  false 
that  Secretarj-  McNamara  labeled  it  so 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense. 

But  here,  In  this  bill  in  this  Apollo 
applications  programs,  if  we  vote  to  gut 
this  one,  be  assured  as  surely  as  night 
follows  days,  that  we  shall  regret  It  and 
it  will  come  back  to  haunt  us,  as  a 
manned-sp€u;e-flight  gap 

A  big  cut  out  of  Apollo  applications 
today  will  kill  our  manned-space-flight 
program  2  to  3  years  from  now- 
One  last  argument,  which  I  thlrJt  is 
all  convincing. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  Government 
programs  that  has  not  been  given  more 
money  So  far  this  year  every  appropria- 
tion bill  has  exceeded  the  year  before 

Appropriations  so  far 
Independent  offices  up  5  per- 
cent     — 

Department  of  State.  Justice. 
Commerce    .and  Judlclary. 

Dtstrlct  of  Columbia 

Department  of  Defense 

Legislative  branch.    

Department  of  Interior 

Department   of    HealtH.    Ed- 
ucation,  and   Welfare  and 

Department  of  Labor 

Treaaury,  Poet  Office,  and  ex- 
ecutive offices 

Supplemental     Defense     ap- 

proprlatloDo     

2d   supplemental    appropria- 
tions     


-  $474.  000,  000 

61.000,  000 

.  58,700,  000 

+  65,  500,  000 

-  587.  000 

+  22,  300.  000 


+  143.500.000 

-  798,  000.  000 

12.  200.  000.  000 

-  2.  040.  000.  000 

I  point  out  specially  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  because  the  NASA 
budget  falls  in  this  category.  This  ap- 
propriation has  already  passed  the 
House  without  the  NASA  moneys.  The 
Increase  over  last  year  was  $474  million. 
Up  5  percent  Yet  NASA  spending  has 
fallen  in  dollar  amounts  over  the  last  5 
years. 

It  has  fallen  considerably  more  per- 
centwise  of  the  Federal  budget. 

List: 

■Dollar  amounts  in  billions| 


Year 

1 
NASA 

J5.  100 

National  budget 
SlOl.l 

Ptrctnt 

196*     

5.0 

:96b       

5.?bO 

106.6 

4.9 

1966   

5.175 

126.4 

4.1 

1967       

4  968 

1135.0 

3.7 

1968 

4.992 

■160.0 

3.1 

>  Probable 

If  NASA  was  before  us  this  year  with 
requests  for  increased  moneys,  then  the 
people  who  argue  to  cut  would  have  a 
case. 

But  I  cannot  see  how  those  who  have 
supported  all  manner  of  new  programs 
and  Increases  of  these  new  programs, 
can  fall  to  support  In  full,  a  vitally  nec- 
essary space  program  when  the  people 
who  run  It  come  to  this  House,  asking 


not  for  more  money  than  before,  but  less 
money. 

I  hope  we  do  not  reward  them  with  a 
kick  in  their  budget.  If  other  agencies  or 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  as  responsible,  we  would  not  be  In 
the  budget  fix  we  are  in  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  cuts 
In  thLs  authorization  in  Apollo  appli- 
cations. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  no 
more  important  undertaking  than  the 
space  program.  It  is  of  tremendous  value 
to  our  Nation  and  to  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  The  nation  that 
demonstrates  clear  superiority  In  space 
will  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
nations  of  the  workl.  We  have  long  since 
determined  that  this  position  belongs  to 
the  United  States. 

No  one  knows  completely  what  is  In 
store  for  those  who  are  first  to  conquer 
space.  There  are  certain  to  be  many 
benefits  that  we  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend at  the  present  time.  Little  did 
Christopher  Columbus  appreciate  the 
true  import  of  his  adventures  when  he 
set  out  on  his  courageous  voyage  What 
he  discovered,  although  not  what  he  set 
out  to  find,  has  changed  the  course  of 
world  history.  Today  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  even  greater  discoveries,  ones  that 
seem  certain  to  again  alter  the  entire 
future  of  mankind.  The  United  States 
must  lead  the  way  in  this  exciting  chal- 
lenge. It  is  imperative  that  we  be  first  in 
space,  just  as  we  have  undertaken  to  be 
first  in  the  defense  of  the  freedom  of 
noan.  Let  us  not  underestimate  at  our 
peril  the  meaning  of  the  events  of  our 
time. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  be  first 
in  space.  One  of  the  most  important  Is 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  It  is  evident 
that  just  as  space  holds  the  key  to  the 
greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the 
future,  it  also  holds  the  key  to  the  most 
significant  military  advances.  No  nation 
desires  peace  more  fervently  than  the 
United  States,  yet  this  desire  for  peace 
must  be  evaluated  realistically.  The  po- 
litical forces  contending  in  the  world 
today  make  it  clear  that  the  surest  waj 
to  protect  this  peace  is  through  strength 
By  maintaining  our  strength,  through 
conquering  the  great  expanses  of  space, 
we  are  assuring  ourselves  a  forceful  bar- 
gaining position,  and  generating  confi- 
dence In  those  coimtries  which  look  to  us 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  results  from 
the  space  program.  The  achievements  ol 
the  United  States  in  space  during  19« 
were  impressive.  We  completed  the  W 
five  Gemini  missions,  proving  the  con- 
cepts of  extravehicular  astronaut  activ- 
ity, first-orbit  rendezvous  and  dockinJ. 
and  tethered  stabilized  flight  and  dockw 
vehicle  maneuvers.  We  qualified  the  u^ 
rated  Saturn  launch  vehicle  for  manned 
space  filght  with  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
We  successfully  placed  into  orbit  1* 
spacecrsift,  more  than  ever  before. 

What  are  the  returns  from  this  un- 
precedented activity?  Those  who  f«* 
that  the  goal  of  our  space  program  i-' 
only  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  »i^ 
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greatly  underestimating  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it. 

Our  weather  satellites  are  giving  us  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  natiural 
forces  around  us  than  we  could  have  pos- 
sibly hoped  for  just  a  few  decades  ago. 
Observations  from  space  are  being  used 
on  a  routine  basis  by  the  world's  weather 
services.  We  can  now  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  it  will  be  virtually  impossible 
for  the  world  to  be  caught  by  hiuricanes, 
and  other  great  storms  that  have  caused 
untold  damage,  suffering,  and  loss  of  life. 
In  the  field  of  communications  we  are 
also  making  great  strides  forward  be- 
cause of  our  space  program.  Our  progress 
in  communication  holds  the  promise  of 
increased  effectiveness  In  business,  edu- 
cation, government,  and  the  home.  In  the 
field  of  education,  for  example,  David 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  RCA,  has  said  that 
with  a  direct-broadcast  television  net- 
work which  can  be  developed  through 
our  satellites,  we  could  eradicate  illit- 
eracy from  the  face  of  the  globe  within 
10  years. 

Photographs  taken  from  space  have 
increased  man's  knowledge  of  earth  and 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  mapping 
and  surveying  potential  that  is  present 
through  space  photography  is  amazing. 
Possibly  one  of  the  most  exciting  appli- 
cations of  space  photography  is  in  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  use  of  re- 
sources through  resource  surveying.  The 
Interior  Department  has  estimated  that 
the  worldwide  data  that  could  be  gath- 
ered from  space  in  17  days  would  take  20 
years  to  assemble  by  aircraft.  By  that 
time,  the  information  would  obviously 
be  out  of  date. 

Medicine  has  Improved  its  understand- 
ing of  the  workings  of  the  human  body. 
The  tiny  biosensors  used  to  monitor  the 
astronauts'  physical  condition  during 
flight  are  now  being  used  In  hospitals. 
They  permit  a  single  nurse  at  a  central 
console  to  monitor  the  condition  of  a 
number  of  patients.  This  may  be  one  an- 
swer to  the  shortage  of  hospital  help  and 
the  rapid  current  increases  in  hospital 
costs. 

Navigation  service  Is  now  provided  to 
ships  at  sea  in  all  types  of  weather  by 
our  satellites. 

Our  space  program  has  also  provided  a 
new  surge  in  technology.  Many  people, 
notably  including  many  European  in- 
dustrialists, are  convinced  that  the  in- 
dustrial sophistication  generated  by  our 
space  program  has  given  the  United 
States  an  important  competitive  advan- 
tage in  all  technological  fields.  We  are 
niaklng  things  better  than  ever  before. 
Microminiaturization  has  revolutionized 
electronics.  Computers  are  prevalent  In 
industry  and  government,  freeing  people 
from  routine  work  to  use  more  fully 
their  ability  to  think  and  create.  We  are 
reaching  a  standard  of  excellence  In  ma- 
terials, structures,  fuel  cells,  that  Is  un- 
precedented, and  heralds  a  new  prosper- 
ity for  America  as  the  technological 
leader  of  the  world. 

Our  space  effort  has  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  extremely  competent  sclence- 
todustry- government  team.  Only  by  a 
™i  utilization  of  this  team,  which  has 
oeen  assembled  at  great  cost,  can  we  get 
a  maximum  return  on  our  Investment. 
By  utilizing  this  team  we  will  be  able  to 


reduce  unit  costs  of  space  filght,  sustain 
the  forward  momentum  of  progress,  and 
continue  the  flow  of  new  products,  proc- 
esses, and  ideas  that  have  contributed 
to  our  prosperity. 

In  a  number  of  areas  of  space  activity 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  United  States 
is  now  in  a  position  of  leadership.  But 
there  is  a  keen  rivalry  in  the  area  of 
space  flight  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  accompanied  by 
an  acute  awareness  that  many  nations  of 
the  world  are  making  Judgments  on  the 
competence  and  leaderahip  of  these  two 
great  powers  based  on  their  performance 
in  space. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  history. 
The  Roman  mastery  St  land  and  sea 
communications,  the  English  mastery  of 
the  seas,  the  American  mastery  of  air 
and  nuclear  power  were  each  followed 
by  a  greatly  enhanced  prestige  and  a 
vast  increase  of  power  and  position.  New 
knowledge  also  tuxrued  from  these 
achievements,  along  with  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources,  a  more  advanta- 
geous economic  standing  in  the  world, 
and  a  great  surge  in  military  capability. 
These  in  turn  led  to  a  great  Increase 
in  national  pride  and  motivation,  and 
generated  a  confidence  that  the  Nation 
could  achieve  whatever  it  set  out  with 
full  purpose  to  accomplish.  These  are 
the  benefits  that  the  Russians  hope  to 
gain  from  their  space  program.  These  are 
the  advantages  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
acquire  and  use  against  the  free  world. 

We  should  leam  from  experience  that 
the  Russians  are  serious  in  their  space 
endeavors.  They  beat  the  United  States 
in  the  race  to  acquire  effective  missiles, 
then  we  rushed  to  catch  up.  The  same 
has  been  true  in  space,  where  they  have 
established  an  impressive  list  of  firsts, 
and  again  we  rushed  to  catch  up. 

The  whole  world  was  astounded  when 
the  Russians  ushered  in  the  space  age 
by  announcing  the  launching  of  Sput- 
nik I  on  October  3,  1957.  And  then,  on 
April  12,  1961,  Yuri  Gagarin  became 
the  first  man  In  space.  At  that  time  one 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  said: 

The  full  impact  or  reaction  of  this  propa- 
ganda victory  of  the  Reds  cannot  at  the 
moment  be  appraised  or  measured.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  reaction  In  the  fall  of  1957 
following  Sputnik  I,  when  the  Russians  won 
the  first  race  into  space.  People  were  not 
simply  shocked  and  awed,  they  were  liter- 
ally stimned  and  I  suspect  these  same  feel- 
ings are  going  through  the  Und  today,  but 
this  time  in  addition  we  are  just  downright 
hurt  that  we  must  again  take  second  place. 

Another  Member  said: 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  the  sec- 
ond man  to  fly  nonstop  from  New  York  to 
Paris?  It  Is  Lindbergh  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  htstory'B  tablets  of  immortality. 
Fate,  it  would  seem,  has  been  rather  nig- 
gardly in  awarding  first-class  prizes  to  sec- 
ond-class winners. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  followed  these 
achievements  with  the  first  walk  in 
space,  the  first  soft  landing  on  the  moon, 
the  first  orbit  around  the  moon  on  a 
photographic  mission,  and  more. 

Where  are  they  now?  The  Russians 
have  an  ambitious  program  today,  and 
their  actions  indicate  that  it  maintains 
a  high  priority  in  their  scheme  of  es- 
sential activities.  They  have  great  faith 


in  their  space  program,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  spend  a 
significantly  greater  portion  of  their 
gross  national  product  on  space  activi- 
ties than  does  the  United  States,  al- 
though their  standard  of  living  is  much 
lower  and  their  other  needs  much 
greater. 

The  Russians  can  also  repeat  an  at- 
tempt rapidly  when  a  mistake  is  made, 
and  this  significant  ability  to  bouiKe 
back  enables  them  to  determine  what 
their  mistakes  are  and  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  recent  death  of  one  of 
the  Russian  cosmonauts  has  not  slowed 
the  progress  of  their  space  program  to  a 
significant  degree.  Even  now  a  Russian 
spacecraft  is  on  the  way  to  Venus,  2 
days  ahead  of  our  own. 

The  great  surge  in  Soviet  prestige  that 
their  spswie  program  has  generated  has 
given  them  a  new  weight  and  assurance 
in  the  international  political  arena,  and 
a  new  pride  and  confidence  in  the  So- 
viet national  purpose.  We  are  reacting 
quickly  and  with  ever-increasing  suc- 
cess, but  the  greatest  challenges  are  yet 
to  come. 

Can  we  afford  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  forge  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  maruied  space  filght  pro- 
gram, with  the  many  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  mastery  of  space?  The 
answer  must  surely  be  no.  The  United 
States  is  doing  a  great  Job  with  its  space 
program,  but  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency. In  a  world  which  is  looking  for 
a  leader,  the  space  program  offers  the 
United  States  a  way  to  show  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  is  a  superior  system, 
and  can  produce  superior  results. 

This  bill.  H.R.  10340,  enables  us  to 
maintain  an  orderly  pace  In  our  space 
program,  thus  reducing  the  possibility 
of  surprise  and  the  necessity  to  franti- 
cally undertake  a  crash  program  to  catch 
up.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  Is  a  sound  one, 
and  I  urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues, 
to  the  end  that  the  United  States  may 
gain  and  maintain  preeminence  and 
world  leadership  in  all  of  the  space 
frontiers  of  today  and  tomorrow,  es- 
pecially tomorrow. 

While  I  support  this  bill  without  res- 
ervation, there  are  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  with  which 
I  am  troubled. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  committee  staff,  which 
makes  it  Impossible  for  the  committee 
to  carry  out  its  assignments  as  effec- 
tively as  It  should.  This  is  not  a  qualita- 
tive deficiency,  as  the  members  of  the 
present  staff  are  excellent.  But  there 
simply  are  not  enough  of  them  to  handle 
the  Immense  tasks  of  a  committee  which 
is  charged  with  overseeing  yearly  budget 
requests  of  about  $5  billion,  for  NASA, 
and  the  entire  science  budget  of  the  Na- 
tion totaling  over  $20  billion,  plus  legis- 
lative oversight  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. There  are  faults  In  the  NASA  op- 
eration that  are  not  being  identified  and 
corrected,  to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S. 
space  program,  because  of  this  commit- 
tee deficiency.  Until  this  deficiency  Is 
recognized  and  corrected,  the  committee 
will  not  be  able  to  properly  discharge  Its 
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obligations,  and  thereby  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  fall  In  meeting  Its  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  another  problem  that  exists 
In  regard  to  staffing:  namely,  that  there 
is  no  minority  staff  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Re- 
gardless of  the  competence  of  a  staff. 
how  can  a  staff  member  serve  both  sides 
at  the  same  time  with  equal  fidelity?  It 
is  Impossible  to  do  so  As  a  result  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  denied  the  bal- 
ance, the  probing,  the  questioning,  and 
the  testing  of  ideas  which  leads  to  a 
more  effective  committee  operation  and 
to  the  quality  of  legislation  that  they  are 
paying  for  and  deserve  In  "We  Propose. 
A  Modem  Congress."  by  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Congressional 
Reform  and  Minority  Staffing,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  ClbvelandI  says: 

Tba  n»e<l  for  eatablLshlng  new  rules  in 
Congr«H  to  ln*ure  the  minority  party  an 
a<lequat«  supply  of  profeaalonal  staff  on 
committee*  la  of  overriding  importance.  It 
must  b«  met  properly  if  Congress  Is  to  ful- 
fill  Its  coMtJtutlonally  assigned  functions  as 
a  co-equal  branch  of  jovemment 

I  hasten  to  point  out  again  that  these 
matters  do  not  reflect  at  all  upon  the 
merits  of  this  bill,  but  are  considerations 
which  I  feel  are  important  to  make  our 
committee  work  more  effective.  I  am  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  H  R.  10340  as  It 
stands,  and  urge  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  support  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  CMr.  Morton  1.  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  pur- 
pose here  is  not  to  challenge  NASA,  the 
great  committee  that  brings  this  legis- 
lation to  the  House,  or  even  the  adven- 
ture of  our  generation  Into  space.  The 
challenge  of  this  adventure  is  of  our 
times.  We  must  accept  it  and  we  must 
pursue  it. 

Having  read  the  report,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics has  done  a  thorough  job  in 
the  development  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  this.  I  can- 
not accept  a  $4  990  billion  authorization 
for  our  space  program  without  laying  be- 
fore my  colleagues  a  very  basic  question. 
The  question  is.  What  are  the  priorities 
which  we  are  using  to  give  appropriate 
and  comparative  emphasis  to  the  de- 
mands on  our  Government  In  meeting 
the  crying  neetls  found  everywhere  we 
look  throughout  the  land? 

In  the  budget  that  was  released  on 
January  24, 1967,  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  we  find  that  89  percent  of  all 
Federal  expenditures  within  that  budget 
were  lUworbed  by  our  military  require- 
ments for  defense  and  in  Vietnam,  In- 
terest on  our  debt,  veterans'  benefits. 
and  oiber  fixed  charges.  This  leaves  only 
11  cents  out  of  each  dollar  for  all  other 
Federal  programs  not  funded  through 
special  trust  funds,  user  fees,  %nd  the  like. 
A  nearly  15  billion  authorization  for 
oar  space   program   means   that   one- 


fourth  of  all  the  money  available  for 
other  budgetarj-  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  absorbed 
by  our  efforts  in  space  e.xploration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  In  this  scheme 
of  priorities  lie  the  interests  of  our  citie.s. 
our  desperate  need  for  new  ships — a  new 
maritime  posture '>  Where  do  we  place  in 
comparison  to  space  exploration  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation system,  our  efforts  to  overcome 
the  sins  of  the  past  in  cleaning  up  our 
lakes,  streams,  bays,  and  even  our 
oceans''  How  do  we  rank  our  effort  in 
sp>ace  in  comparison  to  the  needs  of  ade- 
quate housing,  of  broader  educational 
opportunity,  of  paying  for  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  which  have  been  author- 
ized, as  well  as  establishing  new  places 
where  people  can  escape,  though  mo- 
mentarily, from  the  pressure  of  then- 
work,  and  even  the  pressure  of  their 
existence? 

Mr   Chairman    the  very  fact  that  we. 
as  a  responsible  legislative  body,  are  will- 
ing to  commit  to  a  single  program  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  funds  available  after 
appropriations  to  the  military  and  the 
costs  of  past  wars,  lead.'-,  me  to  conclude 
that  we  face  an  overriding  requirement 
to  develop  a  system  of  priorities  to  be 
the  guidelines  for  fiscal  planning    The 
sacredness  of  our  military  budget  and 
the  almost  unchallen<;oable  size  of  our 
space  effort  could  well  be  the  beginning 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment  on   the   crust   of    this   earth 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  sup- 
port of   a  higher  order  of  civilization 
Mr     PLXTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Illinois    (Mr    Rumsfeld  I. 
Mr.    RUMSFELD     Mr     Chairman.    I 
.supported  this  legislation  in  committee, 
and  support  it  today  I  want  to  associate 
myself  wth  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   'Mr    Gurney!.  who 
just  spoke,  when  he  dLscus.'^ed  the  need 
for  this  country  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  broad  space  capability    I  will  not  re- 
Iterate   many   of   the   things   that   have 
been  said  prev1oa«ly  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon    I  would  like  to  comment  on 
three  or  four  aspects  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  report  which  are  pertinent 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule  there 
was  a  speech  made  In  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  speaker  supported  the 
space  program  because  it  provided  jobs, 
because  he  was  agairist  many  of  the  do- 
mestic programs,  and  because  the  money 
was  spent  here  In  the  United  States 

I  do  not  support  the  space  program  for 
any  one  of  tliose  reasons  I  support  the 
space  program  because  I  am  convinced 
that  capability — not  merely  manned 
space  flight — but  the  capability  in 
weather  satellites,  communications  satel- 
lites, and  the  broad  technology  that  is 
being  developed,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  people  of  our  coimtry  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  in  the  commg  years. 

As  other  speakers  have  said.  I  cannot 
pinpoint  every  advantage  that  will  ac- 
crue to  this  country.  But  I  can  say  that 
IX  history  has  taught  us  anything,  we 
have  to  be  willing  in  our  time  to  under- 
take projects  that  have  the  prospect  of 
bringing  dividends  in  the  future  even 
though  we  may  lack  such  specifics 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Is  not  one 
of  the  greatest  and  biggest  fallouts  that 
will  come  to  this  country  our  ability  to 
set  up  and  manage  large  operations  such 
as  the  space  effort  that  will  be  impor- 
tant to  us  in  solving  the  vexatious  prob- 
lems of  the  future  such  as  sewage  con- 
trol and  other  management  fields  in 
wiiich  we  have  never  had  any  experience, 
and  we  are  training  the  men  who  can  do 
these  jobs  In  the  future? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  It  seems  to  me  there 
certainly  Is  reason  to  hope  that  the  proc- 
esses and  techniques  can  be  transferable 
to  other  areas. 

The  report  on  page  148  has  a  para- 
graph titled  "Information,"  In  this  bill, 
on  page  9.  there  is  a  section  which  the 
committee  inserted  In  this  legislation  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  which  specifies 
that  "the  Administrator  of  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
.shall  keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration " 

Separate  views  In  the  report  on  page 
191.  authored  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wydler]  and  joined  in 
by  other  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, highlight  the  background  of  this 
amendment  to  the  legislation.  It  is  a 
.sound  improvement  and  hopefully  »111 
benefit  the  Congress  as  we  deliberate 
and  consider  the  space  program,  hope- 
fully with  fuller  information,  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  reason  It  is  there,  the  reason  I 
offered  the  amendment  in  committee, 
and  the  reason  It  was  supported  unani- 
mously in  the  committee  Is  because  of  a 
deep  concern  that  developed  as  a  result 
of  several  specific  Instances.  The  Mem- 
bers believe  that  we  should  have  access 
to  fuller  reporting,  a  greater  amount  of 
information,  and  that  we  should  increase 
our  efforts  as  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  try  to  do  a  better  job  In  this  Important 
area.  This  amendment  to  the  bill  and 
the  comments  in  the  report  are  an  im- 
provement over  prior  years'  authoriza- 
tion bills. 

The  minority  views,  the  separate  views, 
also  discuss  the  problems  of  committee 
staffing  and  minority  staffing.  This  is  an 
old  stoi-y.  Since  1963  some  Members  on 
our  .side  of  the  aisle  have  been  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  could  add 
to  the  Individuals  now  serving  on  our 
staff,  who  are  individually  competentr- 
and  let  there  be  no  question  about  that— 
that  we  might  add  to  them  some  addi- 
tional Individuals  with  technical  back- 
Kiounds.  so  that  we  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  In  seeing  that  w« 
have  analyzed  to  the  extent  that  Is  hu- 
manly possible  these  vast  programs  and 
oversee  the  expenditures  of  these  vast 
sums  of  money. 
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It  is  not  a  simple  business.  It  does  re- 
quire a  competent  and  sufficiently  large 
staff. 

Also  the  question  of  minority  staffing  is 
discussed.  "This  was  raised  when  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee was  before  us  earlier  this  year.  I 
am  still  of  the  belief  that  our  committee 
and  the  House  will  be  better  served  if  we 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  provide  minority  staffing  for 
this  committee,  this  committee  being  the 
only  committee  to  my  knowledge  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  the  mi- 
nority has  requested  minority  staffing 
and  has  not  to  this  point  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  a  staff  member. 

The  reason  Is  obvious.  For  this  Con- 
gress and  for  this  country  to  come  to  bal- 
anced judgments,  we  have  to  have  broad 
Investigation,  and  probing,  and  question- 
ing, and  testing  of  Ideas  as  we  try  to  ham- 
mer out  a  legislative  solution  in  a  compli- 
cated area.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  next 
this  authorization  bill  comes  before  us,  I 
can  stand  In  this  well  and  say  to  the 
House  that  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
review  and  assistance  for  the  members  of 
a  larger  committee  staff,  and,  further. 
that  we  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
work  of  a  minority  staff,  so  that  the  mi- 
nority members  can  be  better  served  in 
their  duties. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  that  has 
touched  this  whole  coimtry  as  a  result  of 
the  Apollo  fire,  the  tragic  accident  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  three  astronauts, 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  during 
the  reading  of  the  bill  which  wUl  estab- 
lish an  Independent  safety  board  of  re- 
view for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  reason  for 
this  is  quite  simple.  In  the  hearings  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  Subcommittee  on  NASA 
Oversight,  repeatedly  the  committee  was 
told  that  there  was  a  hazard  that  existed 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time — unde- 
tected, unidentified,  and  imcorrected. 

It  was  a  hazard  which  was  repeatedly 
described  as  not  a  complicated  one.  It 
was  oxygen,  in  a  confined  space,  under 
pressure,  with  the  opportunity  for  igni- 
tion from  arcing  or  a  spark. 

The  fact  that  this  was  not  discovered — 
I  can  only  say  it  was  not — I  believe 
points  up  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  Space  Administration's  safety  pro- 
cedures. 

A  safety  man  has  been  appointed  for 
the  first  time  to  serve  in  the  NASA  head- 
quarters, and  I  applaud  this. 

NASA  has  no  Inspector  general,  as 
does  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy. 

NASA  has  no  Independent  safety  re- 
view board,  as  does  the  Atomic  Energy 
ODmmlssion,  asking  the  hard  questions 
"oot  safety  apart  from  programing, 
Kti  from  scheduling,  apart  from  cost 
woiiderations,  apart  from  political 
feats  erf  rocking  the  boat  and  possible 
retaliation  from  an  individual  high  up 
in  the  chain  of  command. 

I  believe  NASA  needs  this. 

The  people  of  this  country,  through 
the  Members  of  this  body,  have  Invested 
'Mt  sums  in  our  space  program.  I  be- 
wn  we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 


try to  assure  them  that  we  have  done 
everything  himianly  possible  to  see  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration corrects  the  now  apparent 
structural  management  weakness  with 
respect  to  safety,  and  that  we  do  some- 
thing here  today  to  adopt  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  an  independent 
safety  review  board  to  work  on  these 
problems. 

We  will  never  eliminate  all  accidents; 
I  know  that.  But  at  least  we  must  re- 
duce the  number  and  Increase  the  Space 
Administration's  capabilities  and  the 
contractors'  capabilities  in  closing  this 
hazard  evaluation  gap. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect during  the  amending  process. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  statement. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  essen- 
tially I  am  here  in  support  of  H.R.  10340, 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration, presently  before  us,  but, 
of  course,  I  have  reservations  concerning 
this  bill  and  parts  of  It. 

The  main  general  problem  facing  the 
House  and  the  Congress  at  this  time  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  marshal  the 
assets  we  have  to  spend,  and  we  have 
to  make  cuts  In  our  national  spending 
In  places  where  It  may  hurt  but  where 
It  will  hurt  less  than  it  will  hurt  oiu- 
national  economy  if  we  do  not  do  it. 

We  have  to  protect  the  space  program, 
because  we  have  an  enormous  investment 
in  it.  We  have  to  protect  its  essentials. 
We  certainly  have  to  protect  our  Apollo 
program,  the  man  on  the  moon  program, 
because  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
alresuiy  invested  in  that  program. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  approach 
any  psu-t  of  this  program,  any  more  than 
we  can  approach  any  part  of  any  other 
program  before  the  Congress,  as  a  sacred 
cow  or  as  being  sacrosanct  and  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  make  a 
change,  a  deletion,  or  to  defer  some 
program  that  can  be  deferred. 

I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  make  these  cuts.  If  indeed  we  are 
going  to  make  cuts,  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, but  we  should  be  able  to  look  at 
all  of  the  other  parts  of  the  space  pro- 
gram with  a  different  eye  and  look  Into 
the  program  to  find  those  things  which 
are  new  starts,  which  will  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish,  and  which  can  be 
deferred,  so  as  not  to  cast  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayers,  new  taxes 
and  a  new  inflationary  force  In  these 
very  troubled  times. 

I  believe  we  have  to  go  through  this 
program  and  come  up  with  the  programs 
which  can  be  considered  In  this  light. 
In  the  programs  which  came  before 
the  Advanced  Reseaxtth  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  one  pro- 
gram that  stands  out  the  clearest  as  the 
one  that  we  could  defer — certainly  could 
defer — is  the  Nerva  program. 

This  is  a  new  program,  a  new  develop- 
ment program,  of  something  called  a 
nuclear  rocket.  Now,  get  it  clear  in  your 
minds.  This  is  not  a  nuclear  rocket  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  the  direct  use  of 
nuclear  power.  It  is  Just  another  chem- 


ical rocket,  similar  to  the  types  of  chem- 
ical rockets  we  already  use,  but  it  utilizes 
in  addition  nuclear  heat  to  give  it 
additional  generating  thrust.  To  under- 
take this  program  at  this  time  is  going 
to  commit  us  to  a  program  over  a  10 -year 
period,  it  is  estimated,  involving  $2  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  going  to  commit  us  not 
only  this  year  to  the  expenditure  of  about 
$100  milhon  in  our  national  budget  but 
probably  twice  that  amount  next  year 
as  between  the  budgets  of  NASA  and 
AEC.  If  we  start  the  progrrm  this  year, 
we  will  certainly  have  to  continue  it  next 
year.  So  just  remember  that  when  you 
vote  on  this  issue. 

This  Nerva  rocket  has  no  known  use 
or  need  except  if  it  is  going  to  be  used 
for  some  type  of  manned  planetary  mis- 
sion such  as  a  Mars  flyby  or  Mars  land- 
ing mission.  Of  all  of  the  programs  I 
know  of  from  my  own  persorml  knowl- 
edge that  we  should  defer  this  year,  it 
seems  to  me  the  Nerva  rocket  program 
ranks  No.  1.  I  will  discuss  this  fiurther 
when  we  get  into  the  reading  of  the  bill 
and  amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  this,  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  face  a  quite  seri- 
ous problem  which  we  have  In  this  pro- 
gram regarding  Apollo  applications.  Cer- 
tainly everything  that  has  been  said 
about  carrying  out  the  American  effort 
of  keeping  a  man  in  earth  orbit  Is  true. 
The  question  we  face,  though,  as  a  na- 
tion today  is  whether  we  need  a  man 
In  earth  orbit  in  the  civilian  NASA  pro- 
gram and  a  man  in  earth  orbit  in  the 
military  MOL  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  You  can  call  the  mili- 
tary program  MOL  and  the  civilian  pro- 
gram Apollo  applications  but  they  are 
essentially  the  same  thing.  You  take  a 
man  and  put  him  in  earth  orbit  on  a 
platform.  You  can  put  a  military  mark- 
ing on  one  capsule  and  you  can  put  a 
civilian  marking  on  the  other  capsule, 
but  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  once 
that  man  Is  In  earth  orbit  and  on  that 
platform  he  can  perform  either  function 
Just  as  well.  I  feel  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  steadily  toward  hav- 
ing  these   duplicating   programs   sepa- 
rated only  by  our  delusion  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  them.  They  will 
rebel  against  It  unless  we  take  some  steps 
now  to  get  these  two  programs  Into  one 
coordinated     effort.    This    affects    the 
Apollo  applications  program  which  we 
have  before  us  today. 

It  is  difficult  In  voting  on  this  to  han- 
dle this  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  question  that  the  President 
should  be  resolving  and  resolving  right 
now,  but  we  can  only  vote  on  the  matters 
before  us.  For  that  reason  I  am  gcrfng  to 
support  the  motions  that  are  going'- to  be 
made  to  cut  the  Apollo  applications  and 
to  dramatize  the  serious  problem  not 
only  of  today  but  for  the  future  when 
billions  of  dollars  of  national  funds  will 
be  wasted  and  we  will  have  duiAlcatlon 
because  of  our  failure  to  bring  these 
programs  together. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield''  ^  ,j  »„ 

Mr.  WYDLER  I  am  glad  to  jield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr  WOLFF  The  gentleman  makes 
this  statement  on  the  cutting  of  these 
Apollo  applications  programs  knowing 
that  there  are  men  In  his  own  district 
workiiig  on  this  program'' 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  presume  that  there 
are  men  working  in  my  district  on  every 
program  that  Is  funded  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.    but   I   have   to   Uke   into 
account  when  I  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House    of   Representatives   the   general 
good  of  our  Nation  and  not  the  specific 
good  of  any  particular  person  or  com- 
pany  In  my   district  or  out  of   it    Of 
course  I  realize  that,  but  I  am  still  going 
to  vote  the  way  I  think  the  American 
Uxpayers  and  the  American  pubUc  want 
me  to  vote,  which  Is  for  the  general  good 
of  our  country.  That  is  the  way  I  will 
make  my  decision.  In  my  opinion,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  not  affect 
ongoing  programs  at  all  on  Long  Island. 
In  fact.  If  we  were  to  properly  utilize 
Apollo  hardware.  includir\g  LEM.  in  a 
coordinated  program  we  might  find  a 
great  Increase  in  space  work  on  Long 
Island.  We  are  competitive  and  can  win 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania     Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  WYDLER  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  With 
reference  to  the  proposed  cut  of  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  let  us  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  wiU  Involve  the 
use  of  a  vehicle  in  1972  or  1973.  and  the 
last  aatum  V  will  be  four  to  six  to  seven 
times  more  expensive  than  we  are  manu- 
facturing now.  It  is  simply  saving  the 
taxpayers"  money  because  by  then  your 
own  automobile  and  this  Saturn  V  will 
be  obeolete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  addition  minute. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLEIR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  it  be  true  to  say 
or  correct  to  say  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  now  has  some  taxpayers  in  his 
district? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  we  have  quite  a 
few  taxpayers  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. Their  Interests  are  paramount  to 
me.  We  are  talking  about  duplicating 
and  wasting  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
NASA  authorization  hearing  I  urged  that 
the  Congress  adopt  a  new  approach  to 
the  NASA  budget.  I  pointed  out  that  we 
should  be  presented  with  explicit  choices 
between  well-defined  alternative  long- 
range  programs  and  that  NASA's  tech- 
nical Intelligence  should  operate  within 
the  framework  of  decisions  and  goals  as 
deflned  by  Congress. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
this  year  about  the  role  of  Congress  In 


relation  to  the  space  program  I  have 
tried  to  communicate  what  I  believe  to  be 
Congress  opportunity  to  Influence  the 
broad  (?oals  of  the  space  program  and  to 
became  a  significant  force  for  improving 
the  quality  of  their  practical  execution 

I  presented  my  views  to  the  committee, 
thev  are  summarized  in  my  additional 
viev.s  in  the  committee  report— Report 
No  338         / 

I  .suggested  that  there  are  two  possible 
views  of  Congress  role    I  said: 

The  first  approach  Is  simply  to  attend 
annual  authorization  hearings,  receive  highly 
technical  testimony  from  NASA  experW  in 
speclflc  areas  of  technology  on  what  technical 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  past  year,  and 
Judge  e<ich  area  and  lU  authorization  merely 
on  the  basis  of  some  vague  notion  of  what 
constitutes  satisfactory  progress. 


I  said  further: 

I  believe  that  Inemclency  mlsallocatlor. 
and  diffusion  of  scarce  skills  and  resources 
and  unnecessarily  long  leadtlmes  result  fn>m 
the  present  method  of  basing  research  and 
development  choices  on  vaguely  deflned 
technical  needs  and  preferences,  as  deter- 
mined solely  by  a  small  group  of  NASA's  top 
managers 


In    considering    the    alternative    ap- 
proach, I  stated: 

Were    we    to    be    presented    with    explicit 
choices     between     well-defined     alternative 
long-range     programs,     we     could     subject 
NASA  s  most  Important  decisions  to  public 
scrutiny    and    bring    to    bear   our    Judgment 
as    representatives    of    the    people.    Rather 
than  belni;  Involved  In  long  and  all-too-often 
fruitless  hours  of  detailed  technical  discus- 
sions, we  could  weigh  the  benefits  and  the 
impact    of    the    various    major    poet-Apollo 
space   exploration    programa   from   the   solar 
prot>e  to  the  manned  miaalon  to  Mars   I  feel 
very    strongly    that    such    public    considera- 
tion  of   both  comparaUve   re*ulU   and   costs 
would  far   better  serve  the  interests  of  our 
constituents  than  dlscusalons  of  the  merits 
of  high  voltage  Ion  propulsion    Our  consid- 
eration   and    determination   of   major    goals 
could  then  form  a  framework  within  which 
NASA's    technical    Intelligence    would    oper- 
ate     -         NASA,     subject      to     our      review, 
would  determine  those  specific  technological 
advances    requiring    research    and    develop- 
ment effort  which  would  most  efficiently  ac- 
complish the  national  aeri>8pace  goals  which 
we  would  have  participated  in  defining. 

It  is  Ironic  that  it  took  a  national 
tragedy  involving  the  loss  of  three  brave 
astronauts  to  focus  national  attention 
on  some  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
space  program.  I  hope  today  the  House 
will  look  more  crltlcaUy  than  ever  before 
at  NASA's  budget  request,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Apollo  program  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade,  is  a  set.  established  national  goal 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
Items  proposed  for  funding  under  this 
authorization  bill  which  are  not  national 
goals  Some  of  them  have  been  referred 
to  previously. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
WYDLEtl  spoke  of  the  Nerva  program, 
and  I  shall  deal  with  that  program  when 
we  are  under  the  5-minute  rule  I  believe 
that,  by  authorizing  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram, we  will  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
events  which  will  find  us  at  a  later  stage 


being  told  that  we  have  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram that  must  continue  lest  we  lose 
all  of  the  costly  effort  invested  in  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  development  of 
Nerva  nuclear  rocket  engine  is  a  new 
departure.  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram is  a  new  departure.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  these  programs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  national  goak 
and  priorities  and  determine  whether  or 
not  in  the  scale  of  priorities  we  should 
be  committing  vast  public  funds  and 
energies  to  these  particular  programs. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  past  we  have  em- 
barked upon  vast  and  expensive  pro- 
grams without  sufficient  critical  inquiry 
or  national  debate. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN.  I  would  prefer  to  complete 
my  statement  before  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman.  6  years  ago.  on  May  25. 
1961.  in  proposing  the  lunar  landing 
goal  President  Kennedy  said  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

This  Is  a  Judgment  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  must  flinaUy  make  This  is  a 

choice  which  this  country  must  make  ...  I 
believe  we  should  go  to  the  moon.  But  I 
think  every  citizen  of  this  country  as  well 
as  the  Members  of  Congress  aliould  consider 
the  matter  carefully  in  making  their  Judg- 
ment ...  as  It  Is  a  heavy  burden. 

Needless  to  say  the  recommended  na- 
tional evaluation  and  debate  never  took 
place.  The  moon  goal  was  assigned  the 
highest  priority.  Without  waiting  to  de- 
termine the  dimensions,  difficulties,  and 
potential  benefits  of  this  task,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  lunar  landing 
within  this  decade,  and  there  ensued 
the  so-called  space  race  and  the  rapid 
io-owth  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  1963  two  events  brought  the  original 
question  back  into  focus.  During  October 
of  that  year  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
announced  at  a  press  conference  that  the 
Russians  were  "not  at  present  planning 
flights  by  cosmonauts  to  the  moon."  At 
the  same  time  Congress  was  faced  with 
an  extraordinary  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1964  by  NASA  for  $5.7  billion.  This 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  $2  billion 
over  the  $3,674  billion  appropriation  just 
1  year  before,  and  nearly  $4  billion  great- 
er than  the  $1,825  billion  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1962  a  mere  2  years  before. 
Finally,  $5.1  billion  was  appropriated. 
This  is  the  largest  reduction  that  NASA's 
budget  request  has  ever  sustained.  In 
fiscal  year  1965  NASA's  budget  request 
was  funded  at  96.5  percent;  in  fiscal  yew 

1966  at  98.4  percent;  and  in  fiscal  ye»r 

1967  at  99.3  percent.  In  other  words,  onee 
th?  $5  bUllon  ice  was  broken.  Congr« 
continued  to  grant  practically  aU  ffl 
N.^SA's  requests.  The  exercise  of  critics! 
judgment  in  connection  with  NASA^ 
plans,  management  procedures,  and  «»>■ 
cation  of  resources  has  been  Inaufnclent 
Congress  has  served  too  often  as  an  •*■ 
miring  public  for  the  space  agency— 4W 
seldom  as  a  watchdog  over  policies  aM 
costs  on  behalf  of  the  American  peopl* 
who  pay  for  this  program. 

One  can  hardly  expect  a  program  oi 
this  magnitude  to  double  and  triple  B 
30  brief  a  period  without  encount^n" 
severe  problems  of  Inadequate  plannlM 
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and  costly  error.  Precipitous  expansion 
laid  the  basis  for  fiscal  irresponsibility 
and  permissive  policies  leading  to  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  poor  workmanship  in  the 
sgASX  program.  Management  problems 
bave  proliferated  and  infused  all  phases 
of  the  agency  while  the  public  was  al- 
lowed to  revel  in  the  idea  that  their  apace 
program  had  an  unblemished  record  of 
success.  The  threat  of  severe  public  dis- 
enchantment is  one  of  the  very  forces 
that  now  encourages  us  to  avoid  the  hard 
questions  and  unpleasant  disclosure, 
which  would  enable  Congress  to  oversee 
adequately  this  program  and  make  ra- 
tional decisions  concerning  its  future. 

NASA's  budget  requests  have  tempo- 
rarily leveled  off  at  around  $5  billion — 
many  believe  restrained  largely  by  the 
cost  of  the  'Vietnam  war.  But  let  us  make 
no  mistake.  They  will  increase  again 
enormously  as  NASA's  ambitl<ms  con- 
tinue to  grow  In  size  and  complexity. 

The  most  significant  omission  of  Con- 
gress has  been  the  failure  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  question  of  national 
priorities.  Many  people  are  sensitive  to 
the  psychological  and  human  implica- 
tions of  a  Federal  budget  that  allocates 
mor  ethan  $70  billion  in  1  year  for  the 
military  and  only  $11.3  biUlon  on  pro- 
grams of  direct  welfare  to  Its  people.  But 
few  have  stopped  to  evaluate  the  impli- 
cations of  NASA's  ambitions  in  space. 
The  American  people  have  been  mesmer- 
ized into  accepting  the  idea  of  a  $23  bil- 
lion program  to  attempt  to  put  astro- 
nauts on  the  lunar  surface  within  this 
decade.  At  the  same  time  only  $1.5  mil- 
lion is  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts, 
only  $175  million  on  cancer  research.  It 
IS  difficult  to  find  funds  to  mount  a  seri- 
ous attack  on  the  growing  menace  of 
air  pollution  which  poisons  the  earth 
while  we  seek  glories  in  the  void  of  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  the  tragic  fire  which  oc- 
curred at  Cape  Kennedy  on  January  27 
we  came  to  realize  there  are  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  NASA's  programs;  that 
there  are  serious  management  deficien- 
cies. It  has  not  properly  supervised  its 
contractors.  The  way  in  which  the  Apollo 
program  increased  in  costs  and  was  out 
of  control  is  a  classic  example.  There  is 
no  need  at  this  date  to  reiterate  in  full 
the  many  recent  disclosures  that  have 
revealed  the  extent  of  serious  managerial 
difficulties  and  quality  deficiencies  in  the 
space  program.  But  I  believe  It  is  im- 
portant to  mention  the  Phillips  report 
which  detaUed  the  tripling  of  costs  and 
the  unacceptable  performance  of  low- 
Quallty  hardware  produced  by  North 
American  Aviation.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  Apollo  Review 
Board  report  which  made  a  very  severe 
Indictment,  pointing  to  Inadequate  de- 
*l«n  and  safety  features,  lack  of  Inspec- 
tion procedures,  and  poor  workmanship 
In  the  Apollo  program. 

Then  there  was  the  General  Electric 
report,  which  specified  hardware  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Apollo  program  which 
*ere  uncorrected  by  January  1,  1967, 
•me  of  which  were  deemed  serious 
*nough  to  have  catastrophic  implications 
on  reentry. 

Then    there    was    NASA's    Incredible 


failure  to  review  its  own  literature  on 
space  cabin  fire  hazards  or  to  properly 
supervise  North  American  Aviation  and 
discover  that  the  company  did  not  meet 
already  extant  criteria  for  selection  and 
placement  of  materials  in  the  space  cabin 
in  order  to  reduce  fire  hazard. 

These  and  other  reports  show  that 
there  has  been  Insufficient  supervision 
by  NASA  of  its  contractors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Ryan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Ryah  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list,  then,  of  evi- 
dence of  negligence  and  mismanagement 
is  long.  NASA  management  is  out  of 
control  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  it  is 
proper  to  place  blame  on  NASA  and  the 
contractors.  Congress  also  has  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  blame  for  not  having  exer- 
cised sufBcient  critical  Judgment  or  su- 
pervision of  the  programs.  The  space 
agency  has  been  allowed  to  grow  at  a 
rate  which  is  too  rapid  to  permit  or  en- 
courage the  development  of  adequate 
coordination  and  control. 

In  many  ways  the  program  has  rim 
away  from  its  administrators  in  size  and 
scope  before  the  agency  itself  had  a 
chance  to  develop  the  requisite  experi- 
ence, maturity,  and  mastery  of  its  own 
resources.  Part  of  this  is,  of  course,  be- 
cause we  have  been  involved  in  a  crash 
program,  a  competitive  race  for  the 
moon.  The  history  of  the  space  program 
has  been  a  continuing  quadrille  of  de- 
sign changes,  specifications,  readjust- 
ments of  quality  standards,  testing  pro- 
cedures, and  cost  estimates  between 
NASA  and  its  contractors. 

We  see  this  in  a  letter  of  January  31, 
1966,  in  a  reply  to  General  Phillips  about 
his  report  of  December  19, 1965,  in  which 
J.  L.  Atwood,  president  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc.,  said: 

The  first  of  tbeae  basic  problems  has  been 
the  tremendous  Impact  oi  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  the  technical  concepts  and  pro- 
gram philosophy  and  the  corresponding  dif- 
ficulty in  visualizing  the  fuU  scope  or  the 
taslu  to  be  aooompUshed  and  the  methods 
of  accompUshlng  them  In  order  to  obtain 
the  lunar  landing  objective.  .  .  .  This  con- 
dition hM  led  to  a  continual  traffic  between 
NASA  and  NAA  in  changes  both  large  and 
smaU  and  affecting  both  technical  and  man- 
agement aspects,  with  great  impact  on  both 
the  Apollo  CSM  and  Saturn  S-II  Programs. 
To  Ulustrate  the  impact  on  cost  alone,  the 
dollar  value  of  contract  Ch&nges  (over  $400 
million)  In  the  Saturn  8-n  Stage  Program 
exceeds  the  original  basic  oontraet  value  of 
$320  millian. 

i 

Whether  the  truth  lies  more  In  General 
Phillips' tlerastating  indictment  of  NAA's 
operation  or  in  NAA's  explanation  of 
NASA's  lack  of  clarity  In  planning  and 
program  ^?eciflcation  we  do  not  know. 
And  this  is  precisely  where  Congress  is 


to  blame.  Congress  has  not  held  NASA 
responsible  to  account  in  detail  for  its 
operations  or  for  the  many  management 
failures  and  the  deterioration  of  sched- 
ules and  standards.  There  has  been  an 
overrapid,  uncontrolled  growth  leading 
to  conditions  of  waste,  inefficiency,  lack 
of  control,  and  excess  hazards.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  out  of  this  chaos 
further  disasters  will  occur.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  anything  short  of 
a  deliberate  brake  on  this  program  and 
severe  demand  for  decisive  realinement 
of  management  procedures  will  prevent 
the  situation  from  continuing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  We  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  perpetuating  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  The  Nerva 
program  is  one  place  where  we  can 
exercise  judgment  and  begin  to  bring 
this  program  under  control.  The  Apollo 
applications  program  is  another  place 
where  we  can  exercise  more  strict  con- 
trol. 

A  major  decision  facing  us  concerns 
the  funds  intended  for  a  new  phase  of 
the    Nerva    nuclear    rocket    program. 
This  new  phase  is  the  change  from  tech- 
nology development  to  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  Nerva  nuclear  engine — flight 
hardware  for  testing  and  eventual  use. 
The   committee   has   recommended   for 
this  authorization   $70,000,000  for   the 
nuclear  rocket  program  and  $16,500,000 
for  construction  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Development  Station  in  Nevada  to  carry 
out  the  testing.  NASA  does  not  mention 
other  £issociated  costs  such  as  adminis- 
trative operations  support  of  this  pro- 
gram nor  the  approximate  $100  million 
to  be  expended  also  in  fiscal  year  1968 
for  AEC's  portion  of  this  coordinated 
AEC-NASA    program.    It    is    estimated 
that  within  8  years  at  least  $2  billion 
will  be  spent  in  this  effort  in  addition  to 
the   $1.6  billion  already  expended  for 
technology  development.  Thereafter,  it 
will  require  a  conservatively  estimated 
$150    to    $200    billion    for    the    prob- 
able effort  to  land  a  man  on  Mars  in  ap- 
proximately  1985.   NASA   does  not  yet 
specifiy  the  marmed  Mars  landing  as  a 
goal.  Therefore,  neither  Congress   nor 
the  public  has  yet  assented  to  this  in- 
credibly costly  venture.  But  it  is  freely 
discussed  in  the  press  and  in  every  tech- 
nical aerospace  journal.  The  spring  1967 
issue  of  the  TRW  Space  Log  contains  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine — its  alleged  efficiency  and  Its  pro- 
posed use  in  a  maimed  Mars  mission. 
The  article  is  written  by  representatives 
of  the  SNPO.  the  joint  office  of  AEC  and 
NASA  which  is  in  charge  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  program.  It  says: 

In  a  multi-stage  mission  such  as  a  manned 
Mars  landing,  the  advantage  (of  s  nu- 
clear rocket  engine)   would  be  compounded. 

NASA  has  already  clearly  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  press  and  infonnatlon 
releases  about  this  unspecified  mlsBlom. 
NASA's  own  graphs  and  charts  of  future 
dpace  efforts  always  include  such  a  Mars 
or  'Venus  manned  landing. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  NASA  will 
not  admit  to  a  manned  Mars'misslbn  at 
this  time — which  it  is  carefully  implant- 
ing in  the  national  consciousness — ^Is 
that  NASA  fears  serious  questions  would 
be  raised  concerning  the  astronomical 
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costs  and  unspecified  benefits  of  this 
program.  It  Is — and  should  be — a  serious 
possibility  that  the  Nation  would  reject, 
at  this  time,  a  prlcetag  of  $200  billion 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  to  land  a 
man  on  the  planet  Mars.  NASA  probably 
hopes  that  In  time  sufSclent  funds  will 
have  been  sunk  Into  this  program  so 
that  the  only  way  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  reject  the  project  will  be  to  throw 
away  Incredible  sums  already  spent. 

I  bellerve  we  should  eliminate  the  addi- 
tional fimds  for  building  the  Nen,'a 
nuclear  engine  for  which  there  is  no  ex- 
plicit mission  requirement. 

Another  major  decision  facing  Con- 
gress today  concerns  the  projected 
Apollo  applications  program.  NASA's 
comment  on  thla  program  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Contracts  for  the  Apollo  Application*  Pro- 
gram will  be  negotiated  after  the  Congress 
has  approved  the  program  Current  contract- 
ing has  Involved  deflnltlon  studies  and  pro- 
curansnt  of  long  lead-time  Items. 

In  other  words  despite  a  budget  re- 
quest for  $454.7  million,  this  program 
does  not  yet  clearly  exist.  Costly,  long 
lead-time  Items  are  being  purchased  In 
order  to  Justify  a  program  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  to  Justify  those  pur- 
chases. In  regard  to  this  proposal,  the 
"DMS-Market  Intelligence  Reports" 
stated  In  its  July  1966  report: 

Ths    Apollo    Applications    Programs    has 
evolved   from   the   Agency's   urgent   need   to 
identlfj  for  Itself— and  substantiate — a  con- 
tinuing role  m  manned   space   exploration. 
NASA  must  hav«   a  manned  space   mission 
If  It  Is  to  continue  to  command  a  slsabls 
bu<lfet.  with  the  prestige  emd  power  that  it 
brings  .  .  .   (NASA)    offlcltUs  were  hard   put 
to  define  a  manned  mission  for  which  It  could 
provide  justification,  specific  objectives  and 
scientific  (and  Administration)  support  .  .  . 
NASA   has  been   placing   with   Industry   an 
Inrrrsslng  volume  of  short  and  medium  term 
study  contracts   relating  to   the   AA    Partly 
to  ]Mlp  It  Identify  specific  missions,   partly 
to  k*«p  a  momentum  going  In  manned  space 
orientation.  NASA  has  now  something  over 
300  such  contracts  In  progress  ...  It  (NASA) 
Is  even  proceeding  to  buy  long-time  Items  for 
24  Saturn  boosters  and  Apollo  spacecraft  It 
■  propoBM  to  use  in  the  AA  program,  what- 
e«^  and  whenever  It  is  defined  .      .  In  early 
J\ine.  it  (NASA)  selected  Lockheed  and  Mar- 
tin to  conduct  parallel  year-long  studies  of 
tb«  experimental   integration  for  AA.   indi- 
cating ttiat  one  of  the  two  would   then  be 
selacted  to  manage   the   program.   In   effect. 
these  are  the  AA  mission  definition  studies. 
on  which  NASA  must  Justify  its  case  before 
Congreaa  .  .   .    (NASA)    on   the  one   hand   Is 
bringing  up  the  "Space  Gap"  threat  and.  on 
tb»  other,  predicting  that  some  of  Its  facil- 
ities 'vUI  have  to  be  put  in  mothballs'  within 
a  year  unless  It  gets  full  funding  of  the  AA 

DMS'  commentary  rings  true  when 
one  views  NASA's  justification  for  its 
$454,700,000  budget  request  for  Apollo 
mvUcations.  NASA's  budget  presenta- 
Uon  oMea  the  program  as  being  a  "full 
inwUgatlon  of  man's  role  in  the  effec- 
tive exploration  of  the  environment  of 
Bpmx."  The  oommlttee  has  recommended 
for  this  program  $444,700,000.  a  reduc- 
tion pf  a  mere  $10  million. 

Altbough  NASA  has  mentioned  various 
possible  experiments  to  be  conducted  at 
aome  unspecified  time  in  the  future  by 
tiiit  Apollo  applications  program,  once 
again  we  are  a^ked  to  invest  In  a  pro- 


gram where  no  mission  is  explicitly  out- 
lined, plans  are  not  clear,  not  a  single 
launch  is  yet  scheduled,  not  a  single  cost 
estimate  is  projected — in  fact,  the  pro- 
gram conception  does  not  yet  fully  exist. 
I  believe  we  should  reduce  the  funds 
for  this  program  by  50  percent  of  the 
committee's  recommendation  and  defer 
any  further  funding  until  we  have  a  clear 
projection  of  plans,  costs  and  benefits 
as  a  basis*  for  serious  congressional  re- 
view and  decision  about  this  projected 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .should  like  to  ref*r  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mr  Webb  several 
years  ago  in  which  he  said  that  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
1964  constitutes  the  minimum  appro- 
priation which  will  enable  NASA  to 
maintain  its  momentum,  to  sustain  our 
on-going  programs  at  an  optimum  pace, 
axid  to  achieve  our  stated  national  objec- 
tives in  space.  " 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  noteworthy  that 
devotion  to  the  national  objectives  Is 
third  in  the  list  of  three  First  Is  NASA's 
momentum,  and  second  is  NASA's  sense 
of  what  constitutes  its  own  "optimum 
pace." 

It  is  time  Congress  demanded  a  re- 
orientation of  NASA's  concerns — that 
the  public  interest  be  first  on  the  list — 
that  NASA  be  accountable  to  Coi;giess  In 
detail — not  for  continued  overtechnical 
explanations  of  various  esoteric  fuels 
and  advanced  propulsion  systems,  but 
for  proving  the  Importance  and  ade- 
quacy of  all  its  requests  and  plans.  It  Is 
time  that  NASA  find  that  pace  of 
achievement  which  allows  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  to  be  maintained  In 
the  Nation's  space  program. 

As  for  Congress'  task,  the  Congress 
must  call  a  halt  to  the  accumulation  of 
difficulties  and  Inadequate  management 
procedures  within  the  space  program, 
and  to  determine  a  level  of  funds  that 
is  truly  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest. Congress  must  examine  and  de- 
termine the  goals  that  are  most  worthy 
of  this  Nation's  support  and  ask  NASA's 
technical  intelligence  to  serve  these 
goals. 

The  moon  landing  has  been  accepted 
as  a  national  goal  However.  I  believe 
that  Congress  must,  today,  begin  to  use 
its  fiscal  power  in  other  areas  In  order 
to  take  control  of  the  space  program  and 
shape  it  into  an  effort  that  Is  first  in  the 
quality  of  its  efforts  and  first  in  the 
benefits  that  it  provides  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  a 
worthy  goal 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  also  look  at 
our  national  priorities  Let  us  remember, 
as  we  are  about  to  authorise  for  appro- 
priation almost  $5  billion,  that  Congress 
eliminated  this  spring  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  a  mere  $10  million  for  rent 
supplements 

■We  have  not  provided  a  mere  $10  mil- 
lion that  is  needed  for  the  adult  literacy 
education  program. 

Somewhere  and  somehow  we  must  re- 
assess our  values. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
give  Congress  greater  control  over  the 
Nation's  space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  my  additional  views  which 
appear  at  page  159  of  the  committee 
report  No.  338: 

AimrnoNAi,  Vixws  of  Hon.  WnxixM  F.  Rtah 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics has  a  critical  opportunity  to  Influence 
both  the  broad  goals  and  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  our  quest  Into  space.  Whether  or  not 
we  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
depends  on  how  we  view  the  role  of  Congrett 
with  respect  to  NASA. 

There  are  two  possible  views  of  this  role. 
The  first  ajjproach  Is  simply  to  attend  an- 
nual authorization  hearings,  receive  iilglily 
technical  testimony  from  NASA  experts  in 
specific  areas  of  technology  on  what  techni- 
cal progress  they  have  made  In  the  past  year 
and  judge  each  area  and  its  authorization 
merely  on  the  basis  of  some  vague  notion  ol 
what  constitutes  satisfactory  progress.  'We 
may  even  occasionally  apply  our  technical 
judgment  and  try  to  Influence  NASA's  coutm 
In  one  specific  development  Item  or  another. 
This  is  our  present  modus  operandi,  which 
has  not  been  noted  for  Its  Impact  on  either 
NASA  management  procedures  or  NASA  prt> 
grams,  and  raises  doubt  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  congressional  review. 

I  believe  that  inefficiency,  mlsallocation, 
and  diffusion  of  scarce  skills  and  resources, 
.•\nd  unnecessarily  long  leadtlmes  result  from 
the  present  method  of  basing  research  and 
development  choices  on  vaguely  deflned 
technical  needs  and  preferences,  as  deter- 
mined solely  by  a  small  group  of  NASA's  top 
ni<-inagers.  In  the  area  of  advanced  research 
and  technology  this  is  apparent  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  sizes  and  types  of  space  power 
generating  systems  and  small  thruator 
motors — or.  for  example,  in  the  inexplicable 
confusion  that  greets  us  when  we  attempt 
to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  procedures  and 
funds  that  are  being  requested  for  the  Elec- 
tronics  Research   Center. 

Considering  the  alternative  approach,  I 
believe  that  It  Is  possible  for  Congress  to  play 
a  truly  influential  and  appropriate  role  In 
the  management  of  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. Were  we  to  be  presented  with  explicit 
choices  between  well-defined  alternative 
long-range  programs,  we  could  subject 
NASA's  moat  Important  declaloiis  to  pubUc 
scrutiny  and  bring  to  bear  our  Judgment  M 
representatives  of  the  people.  Rather  than 
being  Involved  In  long  and  all-too-often 
fruitless  hours  Jtit  detaUed  technical  dlscua- 
slons,  we  coHfd  weigh  the  benefits  and  U» 
impact  of  the  various  major  poet-ApoUo 
space  exploration  programs  from  the  solar 
probe  to  the  manned  mission  to  Mars.  I  feel 
verv  strongly  that  such  public  considera- 
tion of  both  comparative  results  and  costt 
would  far  better  serve  the  interests  of  oui 
constituents  than  discussions  of  the  mertti 
of  high  voltage  ion  propulsion.  Our  consider- 
ation and  determination  of  major  goal* 
could  then  form  a  framework  within  whicii 
NASA's  technical  Intelligence  would  operaU. 
Under  this  re\1s?d  view  of  the  congrea- 
slonal  role  NASA,  subject  to  our  review, 
would  determine  those  specific  technological 
advances  requiring  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  which  would  most  efflclentij 
accomplish  the  national  aerospace  goaH 
which  we  would  have  parUclpated  In  defin- 
ing. 

I  find  strong  and  eloquent  support  tor 
these  views  in  the  report  of  February  Its'. 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  OoO- 
mlttee.  "The  Space  Progrsm  In  the  Po«- 
.'Vpollo  Period."  The  President  states,  in  tn« 
Introduction — 

"Because  the  opportunities  in  space  art 
great  but  the  costs  are  high,  our  space  pW- 
rung  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  all  thoughtful  Americans." 

The  conunlttee's  subsequent  statement* 
amplify  t^ls  sentiment : 

"The  Nation  can  choose  any  one  of  severaj 
different  levels  of  space  effort.  The  prograai 
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can  be  extremely  ambitious  and  press  rap- 
Idly  forward  with  manned  exploration  of  the 
planets,  or  can  be  less  expensive  and  em- 
phasize a  larger  proportion  of  unmanned 
missions  In  near  earth  space;  the  choice  must 
depend  on  evaluation  of  the  direct  and  Indi- 
rect benefits  •  •   • 

"Going  ahead  with  forethought  to  future 
needs  can  lower  mission  costs  and  make  suc- 
cess more  rapid,  particularly  in  such  very  dlf- 
fleult  undertakings  as  manned  planetary  ex- 
ploration. 

"Recommendation. — "We  recommend  that 
NASA  study  the  advantages  of  adopting  a 
planning  and  declsiorunaklng  structure 
which  emphasizes  program  objectives  rather 
than  the  means  used  to  attain  them. 

"In  the  Panel's  judgment,  however,  the 
overall  NASA  organization,  while  logical  now, 
is  potentially  awkward  and  illogical  for  the 
planning  of  major  new  space  programs.  This 
problem  will  arise  because  NASA's  organiza- 
tion is  divided  according  to  capabUitles  and 
techniques  rather  than  broad  space  objec- 
tives. While  the  present  organizational  form 
was  perhaps  ideal  for  developing  new  space 
capabilities,  it  is  now  likely  to  complicate  ra- 
tional application  of  such  capabilities  in 
meeting  future  program  objectives,  pyjr  ex- 
ample, we  believe  that  man  should  be  used 
In  space  flight  only  when  his  presence  con- 
tributes in  an  Important  way  to  the  explora- 
tory and  scientific  objectives.  To  insure  that 
lie  is  used  in  this  way  Implies  much  greater 
integration  of  manned  and  unmanned  mis- 
sion planning  than  is  reasonable  to  expect 
from  N.^SA's  preserit  arrangements." 

Our  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics is  in  a  key  position  to  advance  these  alms 
since  the  manned  space  filght,  the  space  ap- 
plications, and  the  advanced  research  and 
technology  budgets  all  contain  major  re- 
quests which  win  implicitly  shape  the  Na- 
uon's  space  objectives  and  capabilities  for 
many  years  to  come. 

As  an  example.  In  advanced  research  and 
technology,  NASA  requested,  and  the  com- 
mittee approved,  $47  million  for  a  major 
fllght  hardware  program,  the  NERVA  engine. 
In  fact,  just  the  engine  program  alone  will 
cost  the  Nation  $1.5  to  $2.0  billion  in  10 
years;  moreover,  it  is  justified  on  the  basis 
of  an  unspecified  deep  space  mission  which 
win  probably  cost  100  times  the  cost  of  the 
engine. 

Another  new  request  this  year,  with  much 
larger  Immediate  budget  impact  and  equally 
questionable  jtistlfication,  is  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program.  This  project,  which  ac- 
cording to  conservative  estimates  will  cost 
tlie  Nation  at  least  $5  bUUon  in  the  next  S 
years,  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  being 
limply  a  full  investigation  of  man's  role  In 
the  effective  exploitation  of  the  envirorunent 
of  space  (NASA  fiscal  year  1968  budget  esti- 
mate, vol.  V,  p.  RD-21.  In  other  words,  the 
wounittee  is  recommending  an  experiment 
to  determine  not  whether,  but  how  we  should 
thereafter  proceed  to  spend,  say  $200  billion 
for  space  missions  which  have  not  yet  been 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  Interest.  In 
ferlewlng  the  basic  information  to  be  derived 
ffom  Apollo  applications,  we  may  ask  if 
"Wch  of  the  data  collection  could  be  less  ex- 
pensively performed  by  unmanned  satellites, 
»n<l  if  it  otherwise  duplicates  information  to 
I*  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Defense's 
■aumed  orbiting  laboratories. 

The  manned  orbiting  laboratory  raises  an- 
other Issue  to  which  Congress  has  given  no 
wious  thought  or  investigation.  We  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Defense 
Department  and  NASA  may  be  duplicating 
"•ch  other's  efforts  and  "reinventing  the 
*l»eel"  at  vast,  unnecessary  public  expense, 
'wthermore.  we  have  not  seriously  con- 
Idered  the  Implications  of  military  efforts 
la  apace  and  their  relation  both  to  our 
*»ty  conunltments  about  peaceful  use  of 
Siece  and  to  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  countries.  This  entire  issue  is  too  broad 


and  too  Important  not  to  be  dealt  with 
through  an  extensive  and  searching  congres- 
sional inquiry. 

Claims  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
apfkoe  program  has  fared  better  In  terms  of 
less  cost  escalation  and  fewer  quality  dif- 
ficulties should  be  Investigated  to  determine 
whether  there  are  substantial  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  the  clTlllan  agency. 

NASA  argues  that  the  manned  space  Ciov- 
ernment-lndustrlal  team  must  be  preserved 
to  avoid  some  disastntu  technological  de- 
ficiency as   compared   to   some   unspecified 
future  requlnement.  This  Is  not  particularly 
persuasive  when  It  is  implied  that  anything 
less  than  $5  billion  per  year  will  fall  to  hold 
this  team  together.  To  accept  this  argument 
would  be  to  admit  gross  negligence  In  our 
failure  to  preserve  the  Government-indus- 
trial zeppelln  team  at  the  level  to  which  it 
was   accustomed   in   1937 — the  year  of  the 
Hindenburg  disaster.  In  Its  requests  for  post- 
Apollo  hardware,  NASA  emphasizes  two  ma- 
jor themes — flrrt,  the  great  urgency  of  get- 
ting on  with  all  the  poetlunar  missions  and 
secondly,  the  great  savings  to  be  achieved 
by  maintaining  the  present  levels  of  effort 
and  production.  Congrees  should  closely  ex- 
amine and  question  these  two  allegations. 
We  must  squarely  face  the  question   of 
whether   NASA's   inner   councils   should   be 
permitted  to  determine,  without  the  benefit 
of  explicit  public  review,  the  allocation  of 
resources    that    will    ultimately    detemUne 
what  space  objectives  we  can  and  cannot 
achieve  In  the  period  1976-86.  It  seems  clear 
that   by   committing    funds   now    to   filght 
hardware  Items  for  as  yet  unspecified  mis- 
sions, NASA  will  be  able  to  control  and  even 
dictate    In    the    future    our    Interplanetary 
space  goals  by  simply  pointing  to  the  large 
sums    already    Invested   In    specific    equip- 
ments.' 

A  simple  projection  of  the  costs  of  a  1986 
manned  Mars  mission  will  Indicate  the  enor- 
mous commitments  that  will  be  made  by 
default  If  we  do  not  take  an  active  band  In 
shaping  our  future  space  program.  The 
manned  Mars  mission,  according  to  present 
predictions,  will  involve  a  gross  weight  of 
seven  to  14  times  the  6,400,000  pounds  of 
Apollo  and  mission  durations  of  36  to  70  times 
as  long  (requiring  major  advances  In  relia- 
bility and  life  support) .  Certainly  a  minimum 
cost  estimate  for  a  mission  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  five  to  10  times  the  $20  billion  cost 
of  Apollo.  In  other  words,  the  decisions  that 
are  implicit  In  present  hardware  choices  in- 
volve sums  of  at  least  $100  to  $200  billion, 
without  taking  Into  account  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  NASA  cost  escalation. 

NASA  has  consistently  refused  all  requests 
to  make  explicit  their  future  alternatives, 
their  recommended  choices  and  the  implied 
costs.  The  President,  In  his  letter  of  January 
30,  1964,  to  the  Honorable  James  E.  Webb, 
specifically  requested : 

"A  statement  of  possible  space  objectives 
beyond  those  already  approved  *  *  *.  The 
projection  should  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
advances  In  space  technology  likely  to  be 
needed  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  time  and 
funds  required  to  Implement  the  major  xn\a- 
slons  of  the  overall  program." 

This  letter  requested  a  preliminary  report 
of  May  1  and  a  final  report  on  September 
1,  1964.  NASA's  response  to  this  letter  on  May 
20,  1064.  In  promlsmg  a  report  by  September 
1  of  thaX  year,  said: 

"An  extensive  analysla  of  each  mission 
listed  above  Is  being  made  to  determine  its 
requirements  ia.  manpower,  facilities,  and 
other  resources  and  to  balancse  these  against 
the  value  oX  potential  returns  in  the  form  of 


'  NASA  almost  explicitly  admits  this  m  the 
"Summary  Beport — ^Future  Programs  Task 
Group"  statement  (p.  77) :  "Decision  on  mis- 
sions should  be  made  on  the  basis'  of  tech- 
nology that  U  m  hand  or  close  to  being 
available." 


new  national  space  capabilities,  new  Icnowl- 
edge,  new  civilian  and  military  applications, 
and  new  industrial  capabUitles." 

The  promised  report,  transmitted  some  5 
months  late  on  February  16,  1965,  has  been 
published  as  the  "Summary  Report — ^Future 
Programs  Task  Group"  and,  in  100  pages, 
neither  specifically  recommends  nor  costs  a 
single  nolssion.  Admmistrator  James  E. 
Webb's  covering  letter  recommends  only  a 
Mars  soft  landing  in  1971  at  a  program  cost 
of  "in  excess  of  $1  billion."  In  this  report, 
there  are  repeated  implicit  objections  to  the 
President's  request  for  a  clear  exposition  of 
program  structure,  of  which  the  following  Is 
typical  (p.  29)  : 

"Where  there  Is  reasonable  promise  of  suc- 
cess In  the  development  of  such  things  as 
new  materials,  propulsion  systems,  or  tech- 
niques. It  is  NASA  policy  to  pursue  those  di- 
rections even  though  a  specific  use  l8  not 
clearly  defined." 

Since  NASA's  definitton  of  the  "pursuit  of 
a  direction"  seems  to  include  the  production 
of  flight  hardware  (e.g.,  NERVA  at  $1.6  to  $3 
billion  cost  in  10  years) ,  it  is  clear  that  NASA 
intends  to  continue  making  implicit  mission 
decisions  by  developing  whatever  hardware  It 
finds  attractive  without  any  external  guid- 
ance or  review  of  the  Nation's  space  ob- 
jectives. This  attitude  has  been  reaffirmed 
recently  in  NASA's  falltire  to  comply  with 
Senator  Cannon's  request  for  recommended 
post-Aptollo  missions  and  schedules,  a  request 
with  a  formal  deadline  last  December  1. 

The  standard  NASA  objection  to  the  orga- 
nization and  presentation  of  a  ca6t-t>enefit 
program  structure  is  typical  of  the  objections 
of  any  R.  &  D.  management  that  wishes  to 
escape  review  of  Internal  dedsloiunaklng. 
That  is,  the  claim  Is  always  made  that  fruit- 
ful research  is  such  an  unpredictable  and 
fragile  bloom  that  any  attempt  to  mtroduce 
directed  or  planned  growth  will  cause  It  to 
wither.  In  other  wortls,  those  supporting  re- 
search must  not  Interfere  with  the  sacrosanct 
process,  must  not  reduce  "flexibility,"  and 
must  not  question  the  objectives  of  techm- 
caliy  fascinating  projects. 

The  answer  to  these  NASA  objections  is 
very  simple: 

Even  if  research  were  as  unpredictable  as 
claimed,  NASA  Is  not  primarily  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pure  research.  NASA  Is  in  the  business 
of  managing  the  engineering,  production,  and 
exploitation  of  space  hardware  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  Nation's  goals  in  space — pre* 
sumably  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Nation.  In 
doing  this,  it  faces  much  the  same  problems 
as  any  major  corporation;  It  does  not  have 
unlimited  funds  at  its  disposal;  and  It  must 
allocate  these  funds  between  production 
using  present  technology  and  investment  in 
Improved  technology. 

NASA  does  in  fact  make  such  decisions 
although  they  are  rarely  explicitly  stated  and 
even  more  rarely  substantiated.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  will  not  and  cannot  afford  to  develop 
■and  improve  all  possible  approaches  to  space 
problems.  This  means  that  choices  and  deci- 
sions are  being  made,  although  NASA  man- 
agement refuses  to  make  explicit  the  criteria 
by  which  they  are  made. 

Congrees  should  Insist  that  all  Important 
decisions  made  within  NASA  be  Openly  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  terms  of  specific 
space  mission  objectives  together  with  their 
benefits  and  their  costs  to  the  Nation.  The 
Congress  should  decide  how  much  emd  to- 
ward what  ends  public  funding  la  spent.  To 
do  this,  we  should  be  provided  with  a  sounder 
and  more  tmderstandable  basis  tor  decision 
than  technical  incantations  about  improred 
specific  impulse,  higher  structural  efficiency, 
and  reduced  weight  m  orbit. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  attempts  to  ob- 
tam  from  NASA  the  materials  necessary  for 
congressional  review  of  national  space  ob- 
JectlvM  on  any  basis  other  than  NASA's 
chosen  groimd  of  technical  detail,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  Congress  must  make 
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good  u««  of  lt8  flacal  power«.  Thla  view  la 
rvlnforced  by  recently  developing  doubw  as 
to   NASA's   m&na«ertal   competence. 

The  congreaslonal  heertngs  on  the  Apollo 
disaster  have  reTealed  that  NASA's  control 
over  Ita  own  progrgons  la  Inadequate  to  the 
point  Where  proposed  schedules  have  lost 
their  meanlag  and  coet  estimates  are  un- 
related to  reality.  Lack  of  clear  mission 
speclfleattons  were  introduced  as  a  factor  In 
poor  quality  of  hardware,  schedule  slippages. 
and  escalating  costs  when  the  president  of 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  testified  on 
May  4  that  "mission  criteria  had  been  evolv- 
ing toward  their  final  form." 

He  explained  the  existence  of  technical 
and  managerial  problems  by  stating  that 
"Until  these  criteria  become  stabilized  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  full  con- 
trol and  visibility  of  North  American's  basic 
design  and  development  effort."  NASA  has 
shown,  then,  not  only  an  inability  to  super- 
vise properly  a  >33  billion  program  that  was 
underway,  but  an  inability  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  planning  process  to  serve  as  a 
Xbundatlon  for  Its  operations.  These  deflclen- 
clea  wire  perhaps  the  largest  contributing 
factor  to  the  tragedy  of  January  27. 

Since  the  Innar  landing  is  an  agreed  na- 
tional goal,  we  must  apply  our  fiscal  power 
to  those  remaining  areas  where  explicit  pro- 
gram objectives  and  costs  have  not  been 
■tated. 

Spedfloally.  I  wo>uld  recommend  that  all 
post-ApoUo  hardware  programs  that  are  not 
fully  JnetlHed  on  a  specific  mission  objective 
or  eooooaUc  benefit  basts  receive  only  part- 
year  funding  until  such  time  as  NASA  has 
seen  fit  to  present  Congress  with  mission  and 
cost  projections  adequate  to  the  Importance 
of  the  dedslans  Involved. 

In  the  areas  of  Apollo  Applications  and 
advanced  research  and  technology,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  should  authorize  ex- 
penditures which  commit  us  to  hardware 
pra^rama  and  objectives  whose  implications 
have  not  been  adequately  defined  for  sound 
public  review.  I  recommend  the  elimination 
of  the  NERVA  filght  hardware  engine  project. 
the  largest  single  hardware  project  yet  re- 
quested In  the  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology budget.  It  will  oommlt  us  not  only 
to  a  93  bUUon  Investment,  but  also  to  a  far 
more  expenaive  though  unspecified  mission 
oomznltznent. 

The  committee  has  recommended  (444.7 
Tir»Hiu«»  (or  the  Apollo  Applications  program 
as  opposed  to  NASA's  request  for  »454  7  mll- 
UoB.  I  propose  a  contingent  authorization  of 
•aaajSS  mlUlon  pending  submission  by  NASA 
of  a  dear  descrlpUon  of  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions program,  to  include: 

(«)  A  6-year  cost,  launch  schedule  and 
mission  projection  for  the  NASA-proposed 
procram  based  on  several  assumptions  con- 
cerning Aptrilo  success 

(l>)  An  assessment  of  costs  and  data  de- 
flclencles  for  an  alternative  progrEum  based 
on  ilOL  and  unmanned  flights  with,  first,  no 
postlunar  Apollo  vehicle  procurement  and, 
aecoad.  a  minlnMl  poet-ApoUo  vehicle-only 
piumwiKiil  for  storage  against  future  con- 
tingencies  (no  payload  development). 

TlMSe  reductions  will  not  In  any  way  Im- 
pels %be  continuation  of  non-hardware-orl- 
entsd  technological  progress  until  such  time 
as  the  public  has  had  a  chance  to  participate 
In  the  charting  of  a  clear,  rational  and  effl- 
clsnt  course  for  space  exploration. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $861.56 
iiH"«*>"  for  advanced  research  and  tech- 
IWM«y-  ^  analyzing  NASA's  budget  request 
of  MV7  million.  I  proposed  a  reduction  of 
•147.e  million. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  following  require- 
nMnts.  which  are  in  accord  with  the  sense  of 
tta«  letter  of  January  30.  1904.  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ad- 
mlntatrmtor  of  NASA  have  not  been  met: 

(1)  A  statement  of  specific  mission  objec- 
tlvw  KOi   ssumated    launch   schedules   for 


space  missions  after  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, together  with  an  assessment  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  derived  from  these  objec- 
tives. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  costs  of  achieving 
each  of  these  objectives 

(8  I  A  Jufltlttcatlon  of  fiscal  year  1968  hard- 
ware and  mlssion-orlented  program  budget 
requests  In  light  of  the  stated  poet-ApoUo 
objectives  to  include  costs  and  benefits  of 
each  program  and  the  reasons  for  Its  selec- 
tion over  other  alternative*. 

(4)  For  nAnspace  hardware  programs  with 
claimed  or  inferred  benefits  to  the  Nation, 
an  estimate  of  the  full  program  coets  and 
eventual  benefits  to  be  derived 

Until  these  requirements  are  met  and 
subjected  to  congressional  review,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  authorization  for  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  should  be  limited  to 
the  following  amounts 

(  A  I  Por  research  and  development  for  the 
following  programs: 

1    Bualc  research— •21,465,000. 

2.  Space   vehicle  systems — «32.885.000 

3  Electronic  systems— ♦32,797,000 

4  Human    factors    systems — •14.675.000 

5  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems — e34.070,0O0 

6  Nuclear  rockets — *44,2'i0.000 

7  Chemical  propulsion — •32,441.000. 

8.  Aeronautics — $49,205,000 

9.  Tracking  and  data  acquisition — •266.- 
300.000. 

10.  Technology  utilization- $3,300,000 

(B)  Por  construction  of  facilities.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition  as  follows- 

1.  Electronics  research  center — no  funds 
authorized. 

3.  Lewis  Research  Center — no  funds  au- 
thorized. 

3.  Nuclear  rocket  development  station— no 
funds  authorized 

4  Ames  Research  Center — $3,170,000 

5  Goldatone   (TDAl — •2,8«0.000 

6  Jet  propulsion  lab  (TDA) — •1.930.000. 
(Cl      For     administrative     operations — no 

funds  authorized  pending  a  complete  assign- 
ment of  AO  to  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology budget  activities. 

Under  the  offices  of  manned  space  flight 
and  space  science  and  applications,  funds  for 
AO  should  be  similarly  deferred,  pending  the 
same  submission  of  a  breakdown  relevant  to 
other  budget  categories. 

AO  budget  requests  are  presented  accord- 
ing to  location  at  the  various  NASA  centers. 
Por  each  location  an  overhead  analysis  is 
provided  In  terms  of  salaries,  travel,  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth  It  is  not  possible  from 
these  presentations  to  discern  that  portion 
of  AO  funds  Intended  to  support  a  particular 
NASA  effort  One  cannot  determine  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  a  given  Item  such  as,  say,  aero- 
nautics during  any  fiscal  year. 

Confusing  and  Incomplete  testimony 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  clarify  defi- 
ciencies In  N.ASAs  original  tnidget  submis- 
sion Recent  testimony  leaves  the  Impression 
that  AO  sxipport  of  aeronautics  Is  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  direct  aeronautics 
tmdget  and  AO  support  of  technology  utiliza- 
tion may  amount  to  over  200  percent  of  the 
technology  utilization  direct  budget  We  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  multiplying  by  a  factor  of 
3  when  we  consider  the  c<3et  of  technology 
utilization  and  evaluate  Its  related  benefits. 
Congress  will  not  have  a  sound  basis  for 
Judgment  of  NASA's  requests  until  NASA  re- 
orders Its  presentation  of  AO  funding  to  re- 
flect its  direct  relation  to  prograoM 

In  svun,  the  purpose  in  limiting  various 
authorizations  Is  to  defer  without  prejudice 
those  expenditures  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plicitly stated  or  Justified  In  terms  of  specific 
national  space  and  aeronautics  objectives. 

Unless  Congress  Issues  a  clear  statement 
of  Its  intent  to  review  NASA  goals,  decisions 
and  costs  presented  In  explicit  and  compre- 
hensible terms,  and  unless  thla  statement  is 
coupled  with  a  significant  authorization  re- 


duction, the  public  will  not  be  able  to  play 
any  part  In  the  great  decisions  facing  the 
Nation's  space  program, 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  giving  the  in- 
dication here  that  this  Congress  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics in  particular  has  not  made  any 
choice  over  the  years  as  to  what  goes  In 
the  space  program  and  what  does  not  go 
in  the  space  program. 

There  Is  a  list  of  numerous  changes 
and  recommendations  and  adjustments 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  course  of 
time.  One  outstanding  and  major  judg- 
ment which  I  can  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  is  when  we  decide  that  we 
would  have  a  manned  lunar  program 
within  this  decade.  There  was  offered  to 
us  not  only  an  Apollo  program  but  a 
Nova  program  which  would  have  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  I  say.  we  were  offered  a  corollary 
program  which  was  called  the  Nova 
program  which  would  have,  as  I  have 
said,  cost  this  country  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Even  though  it  was  sup- 
ported by  NASA  and  even  though  their 
experts  came  before  us  saying  that  this 
was  a  necessary  program,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Atronautics 
struck  it  down.  The  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  in  its  judg- 
ment, based  on  experience  it  has  de- 
veloped over  a  course  of  time,  also  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
unnecessary  program. 

Judgments  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  and  they  will  continue  to  be  made 
over  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  am  sure 
as  a  result  of  the  opportunity  we  will 
have  through  the  development  of  experi- 
ence that  in  this  authorization  bill  and 
in  the  years  ahead  we  will  have  more 
judgments  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  fMr.  WinnI. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  10340. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
the  committee  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  sustaining  university  program. 
Although  I  am  usually  one  of  the  first 
to  vote  for  cuts  In  our  Government  spend- 
ing programs.  I  do  think  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  good  look  at  our  space  efforta 
for  the  future. 

The  sustaining  university  program 
augments  and  complements  NASA's 
"m-house"  research  and  extramural 
sponsored  work  in  universities  and  in- 
dustry. The  program  has  three  main  ele- 
ments— training,  research,  and  research 
facilities — concerned  respectively  with 
maintenance  of  a  supply  of  manpower 
highly  trained  in  space- related  areas.  tW 
fostering  of  multidisciplinary  research 
which  crosses  conventional  departmental 
boundaries,  and  the  acquisition  of  grad- 
uate laboratories  on  a  highly  selective 
basis  as  necessary  to  attain  special  re- 
search and  training  objectives. 

This  is  an  important  long-range  pro- 
gram, which  is  badly  needed  to  protect 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  pouring  into 
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the  space  efforts.  We  must  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  NASA  by  urging  them  to 
further  promote  research  and  the  train- 
ing of  space  educated  young  men  and 
young  women  from  the  outstanding  uni- 
versities of  our  Nation. 

Where  else,  but  in  our  universities,  do 
we  have  any  type  of  training  and  educa- 
tion along  these  lines?  You  may  say  pri- 
vate industry  can  provide  the  trained 
talent  we  need,  but  private  industi'y 
needs  every  specialist  they  can  procure 
to  further  their  own  research  and  ob- 
jectives. 

At  the  present  time,  152  universities, 
representing  every  State  in  the  Union, 
have  received  training  grants. 

Three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-one  NASA  predoctoral  trainees 
under  the  university  program  will  in- 
crease the  supply  of  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  in  space-related  science 
and  technology  in  order  to  help  insure 
meeting  NASA's  responsibilities. 

Although  NASA  has  a  tendency  to 
want  to  phase  out  the  university  pro- 
gram, many  of  us  are  just  as  interested 
in  urging  NASA  to  step  up  Its  promotion 
of  the  long-range  training  program. 

As  of  December  1,  1966,  a  total  of  431 
doctorates  had  been  conferred  on  train- 
ees under  this  program.  About  55  per- 
cent were  in  the  physical  sciences,  32 
percent  in  engineering.  8  percent  in  the 
life  sciences,  4  percent  in  behavioral 
sciences,  and  1  percent  in  other  fields. 

When  this  program  was  initiated,  the 
objective  was  to  graduate  a  thousand 
Ph.  D.'s  a  year.  The  Office  of  Education 
should  not  be  expected  to  provide  this 
specialized  training  for  our  space  efforts, 
but  NASA — the  organization  charged 
with  the  overall  operation  of  our 
science  and  astronautics  program  should 
keep  the  university  program  under  its 
guidance  and  jurisdiction. 

When  questioned  at  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  April  17,  Dr.  Homer  E. 
Newell,  associate  administrator  for 
space  science  and  applications,  of  NASA, 
said: 

The  doctoral  research  performed  by  these 
students  has  been  very  good.  We  have  a 
listing  of  the  theses  put  out  by  the  grad- 
uates. 

The  following  is  the  list: 
nasa  tkainees'  pv.  d.  thesrs  and 
Dissertations 

"Reactions  of  Tertiary  Aliphatic  Amines 
with  Copper  Halldee." 

"The  Local  Time  Dependence  of  the  Non- 
Stormer  Cut- Off  for  1.5  MeV  Protons  In  the 
Quiet  Geomagnetic  Field." 

"Alpha  Particle  Resonance." 

"A  Study  of  the  Evaporation  Behavior  of 
the  Zirconium  Beryllldes." 

"Comjjaratlve  Studies  of  Sterols  in 
CWorella." 

"A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
Electron  Drift  Velocity  Based  Upon  a  Study 
of  Electrical  Conduction  In  Gas  Pilled  Cylln- 
<lrlcal,  Thermionic  Diodes." 

"Pre-Nucleatlon  Reactions  In  the  Preclpl- 
Utlon  of  Nickel  Dlmethylglyoxlmate  from 
Homogeneous  Solution." 

"SUblllty  of  Thin  Cylindrical  Shells  Sub- 
jected to  a  Class  of  Axisymmetric  Moving 
loads." 

"The  Pormolysls  of  Allylcarblnyl  Toeylates; 
Studies  of  Fluoroalkadlenes  by  Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonannce  Spectroscopy:  Dissoci- 
ation Consunts  of  Methyl  Alkyl  Ketone 
Cyanohydrins." 


"The  Production  of  Tritium  and  Helium  3 
by  Proton  Bombardment  of  Metals:  Solar 
Origin  of  Terrestrial  Tritium." 

"Integration  and  Optimization  of  Sus- 
tained-Thrust Rocket  Orbits." 

"The  Physiological  Effects  of  Multiple 
Averslve  Stimuli." 

"A  General  Approach  to  the  Bound  States 
of  Several  Nucleons." 

"Galaxy  Formation  In  a  Steady  State 
Universe." 

"Recombination  Spectra  of  Hydrogen  and 
Helium  in  Gaseous  Nebulae." 

"The  International  Law-Maklng  Process: 
A  Case  Study  on  the  International  Regula- 
tion of  Space  Telecommunication." 

"Non-EqulUbrl\un  Statistical  Mechanics  of 
Simple  Dense  Fluids." 

"Energy  Propagation  In  a  Stratified  Gas." 

"Depth  Cues  In  the  Ames  Trapezoid 
Demonstration  and  Other  Motion  Illusions." 

"Cyclotron  Resonance  Investigation  of  the 
Fermi  Surfaces  for  Cadmium,  Zinc,  and 
Magnesium." 

"Magnetic  Properties  of  CePe,,  LuNl,,  and 
Some  1:2  Intermetalllc  Compounds  of 
Lanthanlde  Metals  with  Nickel  and  Cobalt," 

"On  the  Optimum  Design  of  Conventional 
and  Complex  Distillation  Coliunns." 

"The  Crystal  and  Molecular  Structure  of 
Ruthenium-Sulfur  Dioxide  Coordination 
Compounds." 

"Temperature  and  Viscosity  Effects  on  the 
Decay  of  Triplet  States  and  the  Singlet  Ex- 
cited States  of  Acrldlne." 

"Control  of  Small  Two-Phase  Servo- 
motors." 

"Two-Phase  Radio  Frequency  Heating  of 
a  Plasma  Confined  In  a  Magnetic  Mirror 
System." 

"Thermal  Bending  of  Sandwich  Panels 
Under  Uniaxial  Loading." 

"Continuous  Separation  of  Argon-Helium 
Mixtures  by  Means  of  a  Glow  Discharge." 

"An  Investigation  of  the  Temperature  De- 
pendence of  the  Nuclear  Spin-Lattice  Relax- 
ation Time  of  Fluorine  Nuclei  In  Single 
Crystals  of  Calcltim  Fluoride  Doped  with 
Rare-Earth  and  Actlnlde  Elements." 

"Asymptotic  Values  of  Mennnorphlc  Func- 
tions." 

"Some  studies  of  bte-Arenechromlum  Com- 
poimds." 

"Electronic  Structure  of  CH-f-." 

"Potential  Surfaces  of  H,  and  H,-|-." 

"A  Survey  of  Electrons  Beyond  6  Ra  with 
Explorer  XIV." 

"Ion  Cyclotron  Whistlers." 

"A  Radiative  Heat  Transfer  Analysis  of 
Dlathermanous  Sheets  and  Coatings." 

"Some  Renewal  Theorems  for  Positive  In- 
dependent Random  Variables." 

"Beml-Markov  Proceasea." 

"An  Analytical  Study  tit  the  Steady  State 
and  Transient  Behavior  of  One-  and  Two- 
Phase  Polymerization  Reactors." 

"Bound  State  T«chnlque8  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  Resonances  In  Electron  Scattering 
from  Atomic  Hydrogen." 

"Relaxation  Phenoniena  in  Vlscoelastlc 
Fluids." 

"The  Structure  of  Some  Cyano  Compounds 
of  Group  rv  and  Group  V  Elements." 

"A  Practical  Implementation  of  Feed- 
forward Control." 

"A  Thermodynamic  Interpretation  of  the 
Solvent  Effect  in  the  Reaction  of  Meta- 
fluorobenzoyl  Chloride  with  Isopropanol  In 
Isopropanol-Benzene  Mixtures." 

"The  Boranocarbonates." 

"The  Adsorption  of  Potassium  on  Tungsten 
and  the  Co-Adsorption  of  Potassium  and 
Hydrogen  on  Tungsten." 

"Cross  Sections  and  Isomeric  Yield  Ratios 
for  (d,p)  and  (d^i)  Reactions." 

"The  Ionization  of  Uthlum  Ions  by  Elec- 
tron Impact," 

"Dlsplaclve  Isothermal  Transformations  In 
Copper-Zinc  and  Copi)er-Gold  Alloys." 

"The    Tertiary    Oeology    and    Ignlmbrlte 


Petrology  of  the  Grant  Range,  East  Central 
Nevada." 

"Pluld-to-Partlcle  Heat  Transfer  In  a  Ver- 
tical Moving  Bed  of  Solids  with  Interstitial 
Fluid  Flow," 

"On  Closest-Point  Maps  in  Banach  Spaces." 

"Synthesis  of  Three-Terminal  ±R,C  Two- 
Ports  with  One  Controlled  Source." 

"Interfaclal  Tension  in  Liquid-Liquid  Sys- 
tems." 

"Measurement  of  the  Stark  Widths  and 
Shifts  of  Nitrogen  Ion  Lines." 

"Spontaneously  Radiating  Atom  in  Cavity 
Fields." 

"A  Theoretical  Model  for  the  Emission  of 
the  Decametrlc  Radiation  from  Jupiter. "  ^ 

"Late  Pleistocene  Glacial  Chronology, 
Northeastern  St.  Ellas  Mountains,  Canada." 

"Norms  and  Noncummatatlve  Jordan  Al- 
gebras." 

"Subdlrect  Products  of  Finnlte  Lattices." 

"The  Dissociation  Energies  of  the  Gaseous 
Rare-Earth  Monoxides." 

"The  Two-Dlmensional  Jet  Under  Gravity 
from  an  Aperture  in  the  Lower  of  Two  Hori- 
zontal Planes  Which  Bound  a  Liquid." 

"Asymptotic  Behavior  of  Functions  Holo- 
morphic  In  the  Unit  Disc." 

"A  Matrix  Method  for  Investigating  the 
Vibrations  of  Elastic  Beans  Having  a  Hori- 
zontal Plane  of  Symmetry." 

"Magnetic  Properties  of  Lattice  Imperfec- 
tions in  Alkali  Hallde  Single  Crystals." 

"Nuclear  Resonance  Fluorescence  Using 
Recoil  Broadened  Gamma  Rays  from  the 
Radiative  Capture  of  Thermal  Neutrons." 

"Dynamic  Snap-Through  Buckling  of  Low 
Arches  and  Shallow  Spherical  Caps." 

"The  Cross  Correlation  of  the  Neutron 
Density  Fluctuations  at  Two  Points  In  a  Nu- 
clear Reactor." 

"Controllability  and  Time  Optlmality  of 
Systems  with  Linear  Control  and  Bounded 
State  Space." 

"Experimental  Hybridization,  Geographi- 
cal Variation  and  Distribution  of  the  Closely 
Related  Topmlnnows,  Fundulus  Notatua  and 
Fundulu3  OUvaceua." 

"On  a  Class  of  Right  Alternative  Rings 
Without  Nilpotent  Ideals." 

"The  Elastic  Scattering  of  Fast  Neutrons 
by  Deutrons," 

"The  Three-Npcleon  System." 

"An  Investigation  of  ttxe  Charged  Boae 
Gas  Model  of  Superconductivity  as  Applied 
to  Persistent  Currents  and  Josephson  Tun- 
neling." 

"Paramagnetic  Relaxation  In  Very  Dilute 
CR^:A1,0,." 

"The  Ca'"(p,7)Sc"  Reaction." 

"The  Polarization  of  Protons  Elastlcally 
Scattered  from  C^"." 

"The  Crystal  Structure  of  Porphlne." 
~  "Two-Dlmenslonal     Elastic     and     Elasto- 
Plastic  Analysis  of  Infinite  Plates  Contain- 
ing a  Hole." 

"Photoperiodic  Testicular  Responses  of  the 
House  Finch  Carpodmcus  Mexicana." 

"The  Chemistry  of  Ionizing  Ultraviolet 
Radiation." 

"Dlffractlve  Limitations  on  Visual  Acuity, 
and  Some  Properties  of  a  Visual  Pathway  in 
the  Ventral  Nerve  Cord  of  Locusts." 

"Theory   of   Multiple-Photon   Ionization." 

"The  Effects  of  Bplthermal  Neutron  Flux 
Anlsotrophy  on  Cadmium  Correction 
Factors." 

"'Significance  of  Pigments  in  Radiation 
Resistance  of  Micrococcus  Radiodurans." 

"Some  Transition  Metal  Complexes  of  8- 
Amlnoqulnollne . " 

"The  Ap{Alcatlon  of  the  Rite  Method  to  the 
Problems  of  Steady-State  Longitudinal, 
Flexiu'al  and  Torsional  Wave  Propaganda  )n 
Bars  of  Rectangular  Cross-Section." 

"Dynamical  Theory  of  Hyperelastlc  Rods." 

"On  the  Boundary  Behavior  of  Functions 
Bounded  and  Analytic  In  the  Unit  Disk." 

"Turbulent  Pipe  Flow  of  an  Internally  Heat 
Generating  Fluid." 
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"FakeabUtty  and  ValldUy  o!  Two  Types 
of  Forced-Choice  Formata. " 

"Qravitatlonal   Effects  on   Plant   Disease  " 
"Magnetic     Attitude     Control     of     Rigid 
Axlally    Sjrmmetrlc    Spinning    Satellites    in 
Circular  Earth  Orbits  " 

"Vort«x  Formation  and  Resistance  In  Un- 
steady Flow." 

"Luminescence  and  Triplex  Energy  Trans- 
fer In  Carbonyl  Containing  Compounds  " 

'Synthesis  and  Directed  Polymerization  of 
Certain  Vinyl  Monomers  Containing  an 
Acetylenlc  Moiety  " 

"Hypophysectomy  and  Hormonal  Replace- 
ment m  Young  Cockerels." 

"The   Effects  of   Llthospermum   Ruderale 
Extracts    and    Resorc.nol    on    the    Thvroid.il 
"I-Labeled  lodoamlno  Acids  and  the  Circi- 
latlng  "'I  of  the  Fowl  •' 

"The  Effects  of  X-Irradlatlon  on  the  Rat. 
Mouse,  and  Hamster  Testes  and  the  Survival 
of  Autografts  and  Homografts  of  Unirradi- 
ated Testicular  Tissue  Into  the  Irradiated 
Testes  of  the  Mouse  and  Hamster  " 

"The  Absolute  Stability  of  a  Nonlinear 
Control  System  " 

"Some  a-Aryl-a-Phenyllndenes.  2-Aryl-3- 
Methyl-6-PhenyUndene«.  2-Aryl-3,  4-Dlhy- 
dro-a-Phenylnaphthalenes.  and  3-Aryl-3,  4- 
Dlhydro-l-Methyl-6-Phenylnaphthallnes  as 
Liquid  Scintillators  The  Stertc  Effects  of  a 
Methyl  Group." 

"Hydromagnetlc  and  Radio  Wave  Propaga- 
tion "in  the  Magnetosphere  Along  a  Field- 
Aligned  Flaema  Stratum. ' 
"Optimal  Control  of  Unknown  Systems." 
"Optically  Active  Polyamldes;  Poly  Alpha. 
Beta,  Gamma  and  Epallon-Methyl-Epellon- 
Oaprolactam." 

"The  Theory  and  Application  of  Adaptive 
Logic." 

"The  Sleep  Need :  Sleep  Deprivation  In  the 
Rat." 

"Nonlinear  Response  of  a  Thin  Conical 
Shell  to  Dynamically  Applied  Axial  Force.  ' 

"Investigation  of  Some  Tetragonally  Dis- 
torted Cobalt  (11)  Complexes." 

"Studies  of  Isotoplcally  Labeled  Boron 
Hydrldaa." 

"Elastic  Waves  at  Solid-Solid  and  Liquid- 
Solid  Interfaces  for  Solid  Media  with  Cubic 
Symmetry." 

"A  Kinetic  Study  of  the  Pertodate  Oxida- 
tion of  Anonatlc  Systems." 

"A  Numerical  Method  for  the  Conformal 
Mapping  of  Finite  Doubly  Connected  Regions 
with  AppUcatlon  to  the  Torsion  Problem  for 
Hollow  Bart." 

"The    Effects    of    Ultrasonic    Cleaning    on 
Aerospace  Materials  and  Coatings  " 
"Bums  of  Solid  Homed  Spheres  " 
"Tame  Subsets  at  Spheres  Ln  E*  " 
"Almost  Periodic  Functions  on  Oroupte  and 
Their  Mean  Values." 

"TiM  Effect  of  Ultrasonic  Waves  on  the 
Mass  Transfer  Rates  of  Selected  Fluids." 

"SODM  Factors  Affecting  Solution  of  Trans- 
fer In  Concept  Identification  Problems." 

"Tb«  Radioactive  Decay  of  Lanthanum- 
140." 

"Cruatal  Structures  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  from  Phase-Velocity  Dispersion 
of  Selamlc  Surface  Waves  " 

"Plasma,  Urinary,  and  Myocardial  Cate- 
cboUunlnea  of  the  Dog  During  Hemorrhagic 
Shock." 

"An  Analysis  of  Stochastic  Eigenvalue 
Problame." 

"Hyparthetmal  Processes  in  the  Solar  At- 
mospbsre." 

"Catalytic  Ethylene  Oxidation  Pore  Dif- 
fusion :«Dd  aaaetfv  Size  Effects  With  Copper 
Oxbto-Alumlna  Oatalysta. ' 

"Tbm  JrHrMtTn  Systems  RX  Arietis  and 
UV  Leonla  and  a  Diacualon  of  the  Maas- 
Lumlnostty  Law." 

"Part  I:  A  Study  on  the  Coordination 
CatalyMd  OopoiymerlaaUona  of  Phenyl  Oly- 
cidyl  Bthsr.  Part  n :  Thermally  Stable  Poly- 
msrs." 

"A  Theoretical  Study  of  Optical  Resonator 


Modes  and  a  New  Class  of  Special  Functions 
The   Hyperspheroldai    Functions  '  " 

•Boundary    Value    Problems    for   Ordinary 
Second  Order  Systems." 

Precursor  Studies  In  an  Electromagnetic 
Shock  Tube  ' 

Stresses      Ne.ir     a     Semi-Circular     Edge 
Cra?!c 

Finite-Element     Analysis     of     Structural 
Frnm'js  " 

The  Heat  Capacity  of  Adsorbed  Helium   ' 

•  Adsorption   of   Water  on    Alumina  " 

Str.illgraphj  and  Associated  Tectonics  of 

the    Upper    Permian    Castlle-Salado-Rustler 

Evaportte    Comples     Delaware    Basin.    West 

Texas  and  Southeast  New  Mexico  " 

A  Hypersonic  Theory  for  Blunted  Slender 
Bodies  ■' 

"Homology  of  Local  Rings  " 
"Measurements   of   the   Velocity   of  Sound 
In  Gaseous  Helium  Three  and   Helium  Pour 
at  Low  Temperatures  ' 

"Shock  Structures  In  a  Gas  of  Rigid  Non- 
Central  Particles  " 

A  Nonlinear  Theory  of  Thermo-Vlsco- 
elastlclty   for   Materials   With    Memory   ' 

"The  Reaction  of  Certain  Sulfones  With 
the  Grlgnard  Reagent  " 

Phenanthrldlnones  From  Pyrolysls  of 
Maleythrllndoles:  A  Novel  Intramolecular 
Dlels-Alder  Reaction  ' 

•Coherent  Reception  of  Pulsed  Signals 
With  Linear  Arrays  In  Traveling  Nol.se 
Fields  •• 

■Dynamic  Loads  on  the  Edge  of  an  Elas- 
tic Plate  ■' 

Iron  (IH) -8-Hydroxyqulnollne  Equi- 
libria " 

•Multi-Level  Digital  Signaling  In  Impul- 
sive Noise  Channels" 

•■The  Internal  Friction  and  Steady  State 
Creep  Properties  if  Pure  Ag  and  Internally 
Oxidized  Ag  Mg  Alloys" 

■Surface  Temperature  with  Temperature 
Dependent  Thermal  Properties  '• 

■Some  Solutions  of  the  Ring  for  Elastic 
Materials  Exhibiting  Couple-Stresses. •' 

'•Thermionic  Properties  of  PolycrystaUlne 
Zirconium.  Beryllium  and  Selected  Zirco- 
nium Beryllldes  •• 

••Use  of  Complementary  Equations  for  the 
Experimental  Determination  of  Thermal 
Dlffuslvlty  of  Solids" 

••The  Non-Linear  Response  of  a  T^vo-Layer. 
BarocUnlc  Ocean  to  a  Stationary  .\xlally- 
Symmetrlc  Hurricane  '• 

The  Diagonal  Tension  Resistance  of 
Structural   Lightweight   Concrete   Slabs  •' 

••A  Thulium  Compound  with  a  Lower 
Oxidation  State.  Part  I  Preparation  of  a 
Thulium  Compound  with  a  lower  Oxidation 
State  Part  II:  Some  Preliminary  Studies 
with  Samarium.  Thulium,  and  'Vtterblum  ■ 

•'Electron  Spin  Resonance  Investigation  of 
the  Hydrides  of  Gadolinium  and  Gadolinium- 
Yttrium  Alloys" 

"The  .Adlabatlc  Motion  of  Charged  Particles 
In  a  Model  of  the  Geoelectrlc  and  Geomag- 
netic Field  " 

•High  Pressure  Adsorption  of  Light  Hydro- 
carbons on  Charcoal  and  the  Two-Dln^en- 
slonal  Equation  of  State  ' 

■'Application  of  the  Perturbation  Method 
to  the  Finite  Deformation  of  a  Thin  Cylin- 
drical Shell  " 

•The  Stokes  Settling  of  One  or  More  Par- 
ticles Along  the  Axis  of  Finite  and  Infinitely 
Long  Circular  Cylinders  " 

•Physical  Processes  In  Hn  Regions  " 
"A        probabilistic        Sequencing-Delivery 
Model  •• 

"Crystal -field  Splitting  in  Rare-earth 
Chelates  ' 

"Intramolecular  Spln-orblt  Coupling  in 
Naphthalene  Analogs." 

"Nuclear  Research  Ratea  in  Extremely 
Dense  Matters." 

"On  Probabilistic  Graphs  and  Some  Appli- 
cations." 

'Transient  Response  of  a  Rapidly  Pres- 
surized Nonlinear  Vlscoelaatlc  Cylinder 
Bonded  to  a  Thin  Elastic  Shell." 


'Conditions  for  the  Existence  of  Closed 
S.3lutlon8  by  the  Normal  Ordering  Method  " 

"Polarisation  of  Protons  Scattered  Elas- 
tlcally  from  He'" 

"Nucleate  Pool  Boiling  In  Saturated  and 
3ubc>-x)led  Water  Under  Normal  and  Low 
Gravity  Fields" 

"An  Investigation  of  the  Effects  of  Job  De- 
sign on  Output  and  Physiological  Costs  for 
a  Strenuous  Task." 

On  Compact  Uniquely  Divisible  Semi- 
groups" 

•  Preparation  of  some  BH,  Analogs  of  Ox- 
acids " 

"Soatterlne  of  Light  from  Atoms.  Mole- 
rule.s.  and  Free  Electrons  in  Gases  and 
Pla.^mas  " 

••The  Effects  of  Familiarity  on  Perceptual 
Rei-o^aitlon  and  Categorization  of  Verbal 
Information" 

■  The  Multiple  Bragg  Reflect.on  of  Neutrons 
In  Mosaic  Crystals" 

'  Geology  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  .\rea, 
Freemont  County    Colr^r.ido  " 

"An  Analysis  of  CH  m  the  S>>hir  Atmos- 
phere " 

"Elertrometric  Measurements  In  Fused 
Ammonium  Nitrate" 

"The  Existence  of  Optimal  Controls." 

"Radlitlon-Induced  Reactions  in  .Alkyl 
Bromides" 

■  Determination  and  Optimization  of  Sys- 
tem Resp>onse  " 

•Cyclooctatetraene    Chemistry      PI    Com- 
plexes and  Carbonlum  Ions.' 
•'Scattering  Processes. " 
"An   Approximation    to   the    Electron    Gas 
Slater  Sum  In  the  Form  of  a  Boltzmann  Fac- 
tor Involving  Pair-Potentials" 

•PropagaUon  of  Electrostatic  Disturbances 
in  Finite-Temperature  Plasmas." 

"A  Multivariate  Extension  of  the  Exponen- 
tial Distribution." 

"Infrared  AbsorUon  Bands  of  .Acetylene." 
"Computer  Study  of  the  Effect  of  the 
Amortlsseur  Windings  on  the  Control  of  an 
Alternator  When  Driven  by  Diesel  Engines." 
.Approxlmite  Solutions  of  the  Compres- 
sible Laminar  Boundary-Layer  Flow  Over 
Slender   Pointed   Bodies  of   Revolution" 

••A  Solution  of  the  Boltzmanns  Equation 
f  jr  the  Electrical  Conductivity  of  a  Slightly 
Ionized  Gas  (In  the  Presence  of  a  Weak 
Magnetic  Field) ."" 

"Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Small  Particles 
111  Temperature  Fields."' 

Supersonic  Turbulent  Boundary  Layer 
Separation  Ahead  of  a  Wedge. •' 

•'Matrices  Over  Commutative  Noetherian 
Rings  " 

"A  Study  of  the  Process  r^-f-d  p  +  p  st 
Low  Energies" 

Response  of  the  DBA  2J  Mouse  Strain  to 
Acute  Ionizing  Radiation  " 

■Controlled  Potential  Oxidation  of  Ali- 
phatic Amides." 

•'On  the  Enhancement  of  the  Random  Ve- 
locities of  Stars  In  Disk-Like  Galaxies." 

"On  the  Calculation  of  Spiral  Structure 
in  a  Disk  Galaxy." 

•High  Energy  Elastic  Scattering  of  Molec- 
ular Beams:  I.  H— H  (Theory);  11.  HE— 
HjHE  -D,  (Exi>erlment) ." 

■  Specific  Heat  of  a  Germanium  Wlsker  In 
the  Temperature  Range  350     C-650*   C  " 

•  A  Study  of  the  Valance  Bands  In  Sodium 
Iodide  " 

"Atmospheric  Densities  Determined  from 
the   Spin   IDecay   of   Explorer   VI" 

"Quotient  Spaces  of  Absolute  Neighbor- 
hood Retracts." 

"The  Experimental  Determination  of  the 
Local  and  Average  Heat  Transfer  Character- 
istics and  Average  Friction  Coefficients  tot 
Turbulant  Flow  of  Air  and  Argon  with  Vari- 
able Properties  in  Smooth  Tubes  with  the 
Boundary  Conditions  of  Constant  Wall 
Temperature  HeaUng  and  Increasing  Heat 
Flux  Heating." 

•Transient  Radiation  Effect  on  Semlcon- 
ducto-  Controlled  Rectifiers." 
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••Degeneration  of  the  Solutions  of  Certain 
Well  Posed  Systems  of  Partial  Differential 
Equations  Depending  on  a  S.nall  Parameter."' 

■"Linear  Topologies  Induced  by  Bilinear 
Forms." 

"The  Non-Destructive  Determination  of 
SlUco.i  and  Oxygen  In  Meteorites  by  Fast 
Neutron  .\ctlvatlon  Analysis." 

"The  Galactic  Center;  Reddening,  Struc- 
ture, and  Mass  Loss."" 

""An  Impact  Theory  Approach  to  the  Pres- 
sure Broadening  of  Microwave  Absorption 
Unas." 

•"A  State-Variable  Approach  to  Control  Sys- 
tem Design." 

"UBV  Photometry  of  DQ  Cephel." 

"Identification  of  Dynamic  Systems  by 
Digital  Computer  Modeling  In  State  Space 
and  Component  Parameter  Identification  of 
Static  and  Dynamic  Systems."' 

"The  Effect  of  Certain  Additives  on  Transi- 
tion In  Pipe  Flow." 

"Generalized  Ilstow  and  Complex  Wiener 
Integrals  and  a  Related  Integral  Equation." 

"ColUsionless  Damping  of  Hydromagnetlc 
Waves." 

"The  Paleozoic  Crater  at  Flynn  Creek,  Ten- 
nessee." 

"Reaction  of  12-Keto  Steroids." 

"Consequences  of  the  Jordan  Curve  Theo- 
rem.•' 

"Brtllouln  Scattering  in  Vlscoelastic 
Liquids." 

"Rapid  Identification  of  Time-Varying 
Linear  Dynamic  Systems.  " 

"Two-Port  Network  Parameters  of  the 
Piezoelectric  Semiconductor  Electroacoustlc 
Amplifier." 

"The  Design  of  a  Shock  Absorber  to  Im- 
prove Ride  Comfort  by  Reducing  Jerk." 

"A  Computational  Technique  for  Identifi- 
cation of  Linear  Systems." 

"Study  of  a  Beta-Gamma  Correlation  in 
the  Decay  of  Sb'^." 

"Buckling  of  a  Spherical  Sandwich  Under 
Uniform  External  Pressure." 

"Solution  Reactions  of  Fluoro-complexes 
of  Antimony  and  Tin." 

"The  Time  Domain  Inversion  of  Convolu- 
tion." 

"Rarefied  G.is  Flow  Between  Two  Parallel 
Plates  for  Three  Molecular  Models." 

"Low  Temperature  Volumetric  Properties 
and  the  Development  of  an  Equation  of  State 
for  Methane" 

"Partial  Ring  Currents  and  Some  of  the 
Geophysical  Effects." 

"The  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Rotating  Super- 
conductor." 

"Mixed  Estimates  for  a  Class  of  Singular 
Integrals." 

"Magnetization  Measurements  In  SQper- 
conductlve  Molybdenum." 

"A  Mechanical  Study  of  the  Forces  on 
Moving  Intermediate  State  Regions  In  a  Type 
I  Superconductor." 

"The  Effects  of  Impurities  on  the  Plastic 
Deformation  of  Molybdenum  Single  Crys- 
tals." 

"Dynamic  Response  of  Elastic  and  Inelastic 
Systems  of  the  Shear  Beam  Type." 

'The  Rearrangement  of  Isotoplcally  La- 
beled Diazonlum  Salte." 

Mississlppian  Rocks  of  the  Southwestern 
Great  Basin.  Nevada,  and  California." 

"Comparison  of  Deuterium  and  Tritium 
Isotope  Effects." 

'I  The  Preparation  and  Optical  Resolution 
of  cU-2fl-Acetoxy-8-a-methylpodocarpane-7.9- 
•llone.  n.  Exploratory  Studies  In  the  Total 
Synthesis  of  Ajmallne." 

"Radium  Transport  in  the  Cesium  Therm- 
tonic  Converter:  A  Plasma  Model  and  an 
«nitter  Heat  Balance." 

"On  the  Regular  Perturbation  of  the  Sub- 
°|P«ilnant  Solutton  to  Second  Order  Linear 
Ordinary  Differential  EquaUons  with  Poly- 
nomial Coefliclente." 

"A  Determination  of  the  Neutral  Composl- 
"on,  Density,  and  Temperature  of  the  Upper 


Atmosphere  from  120  to  200  Kilometers  with 
Rocket-Borne  Spectrometers." 

"Origin  of  the  Jeptha  Structure,  Ken- 
tucky." 

Transient  Potentials." 
"Effects  of  Manganese  Oxide  on  the  Sinter- 
ing of  Alumina." 

"Conjugatlve  Interaction  of  Benzene  Rings 
and  Double  Bonds." 

"A  Study  of  Lactic  Acid  Dehydrogenasi 
Activity  of  Rat  Hemopoietic  Tissues." 

"Mass  Transportation  Mechanisms  in  Open 
Channel  Flow." 

"An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Buckling 
of  Retacular  Cylinders  Under  Axial  Compres- 
sion." 

"Response  Strength  as  a  Function  of 
Brightness." 

"High  Temperature  Initiation  of  Natural 
-Amino  Acid  Synthesis." 

"Reaction    Energetics   of   Perfluoromethyl 
Radical  Addition  to  Monooleflns." 
"Adsorption  of  Oases  on  Polymers." 
"Reaction  of  Bromine  Activated  by  (n.o) 
and  (I.T.)  Processes  in  Carbon  Tetra  chloride 
and  the  C,-Alkanes." 

"Boundary  Value  Problems  for  Second 
Order  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  on  In- 
finite Intervals." 

"Dynamic  Systems  with  Inverse  Quadratic 
Restoring  Forces." 

"Electric  Field  Induce  Infrared  Absorption 
Spectra  of  Hydrogen." 

'Thermal  Degradation  of  Styrene  and 
Methylmethacrylate  Copolymers  with  Pure 
m-  and  p-  Divlnyl-Benzene  Isomers." 

"Longitudinal  Elastic  Wave  Propagation  in 
Finite  Cylindrical  Bars." 

"Proximities  and  Uniform  Structures  In- 
duced by  Families  and  Real  Functions." 

"On  the  Approximation  of  Functions  in  the 
Tchebycheff  Norm:  A  Characterization  Theo- 
rem and  a  Computational  Procedure  for  Ap- 
proximation Under  Convex  Constrainte.  Part 
II:  A  Computetional  Procedure  for  Approxi- 
mation Under  Convex  Constrainte." 

"The  Theory  of  Signal  Detectebillty  Ex- 
tended to  the  Case  of  Amplitude  Known  Ste- 
tistlcally." 

"Laser  Phasography  of  Jete,  Shocks,  and 
Plasmas." 

"The  Development  of  2-DimenBlonal 
Growth  In  the  Fern  Oametophyte." 

"Aldehyde  and  Ketone  N,  N-Dimethylhy- 
drazone  Reactions;  Conversion  to  Hydra - 
zones  by  Exchange  and  to  Pyridines  by 
Quaternary  Derivative  Pyrolsls." 

"A  Study  of  Thermoelectric  Power  in  Ce- 
rium Oxide." 

"Substituent  Effecte.  V.  Further  Evidence 
Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Inductive 
Effect." 

"Componente  of  the  Stimulus  in  Serial 
Learning  and  Their  Relation  to  Meaning- 
fulneee." 

"Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  CoefficienU  in 
Microwave  Preeze-Drylng." 

"Numerical  Studies  on  the  Non-Linear 
Vlasov  Equation." 

"Delay  of  Reward  Effects  in  Differential 
Conditioning." 

"An  Accelerometer  for  Pure  Fluid  Control 
Systems." 

"Synthesis  and  Reactions  of  ^-Substituted 
Perfluorooleflns." 

"Vlf  Ray  Tracing  In  a  Model  Ionosphere." 
"The  Stereochemistry  of  the  Addition  of 
Reagente  to  Norbornene  C<»npounds." 

"A  Survey  of  Xlectrons  Beyond  5  Rs  with 
Explorer  XIV." 

"An  Interplanetary  Diffusion  Model  for  the 
Time  Behavlcv  of  Intensity  in  a  Solar  Cosmic 
Ray  Event." 

"Analysis  of  Crystal  Growth  of  High  Tem- 
perature Materials  in  a  Plasma  Furnace." 

"Oxygen-18  Tracer  and  Low  Temperature 
Cbemi8(»i>tlon  Studies  (rf  the  Carbon-Oxygen 
Reaction." 
"Cyclopentadlenone  Ketals." 
"Pool  Boiling  Heat  Transfer  to  Liquefied 
Hydrocarbon  OtaMS." 


"On  Laser  Induced  Damage  in  Transparent 
Solids." 

"Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Near  Infrared  Ab- 
sorption Bands  of  the  Molecule  Ethane-1,  1, 
1-d-." 

'Substitution  Reactions  of  Trans-Hydrldo- 
chloro-Bls  (Trlethylphosphlne)  Platlum 
(II)." 

"Thermal  Shock  in  Thermoelastlc  and 
Thermovlscoelastic  Cylinders  and  Spheres." 

"Hydromagnetlc  Model  for  the  Solar  Gen- 
eral Circulation." 

"Thermal  Convection  In  a  Rotating  An- 
nulus  of  Liquid:  Numerical  Studies  of  the 
Axlsymmetrtc  Regime  of  Flow." 

"21 -CM  Line  Observations  of  Small  Diam- 
eter Galactic  H  n  Regions." 

"The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Comet 
Cloud." 

"An  Analysis  of  Total  Losses  in  Ferromag- 
netic Materials  and  a  Model  of  Ferromagnetic 
Domain  Interactions."  ^ 

Dr.  Newell  continued,  and  I  quote : 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram that  we  have  pointed  to  in  the  p>ast  has 
been  that  you  have  studente  who  are  not  only 
working  toward  their  own  doctorate  but  are 
working  on  problems  of  Interest  in  the  space 
effort. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Congressman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Eckhardt]  for  his 
interest  in  the  university  program.  He 
wrote  each  participating  university  ask- 
ing them  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 
I  have  in  my  hands  the  answers  from  two 
of  those  universities,  the  "University  of 
Kansas  and  Kansas  State  University. 
These  letters  speak  for  themselves,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  university  program  sponsored  by 
NASA. 

The  Universfty  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Eckhardt:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  June  14,  1967,  to  Chancellor  Weecoe, 
I  am  happy  to  send  you  herewith  one  copy  of 
our  most  recent  proposal  for  renewal  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  NASA  sustaining  grant. 
Although  I  believe  you  would  find  the  entire 
proposal  Interesting  and  helpful,  I  am  sure 
that  the  summary  on  pages  2  and  3  will  pro- 
vide in  concise  form  the  Information  you 
have  requested  concerning  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  NASA  sustelnlng  university 
program. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  been  far 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  success  of  these 
NASA  grants.  They  have  assisted  in  a  major 
way  in  the  development  of  new  lines  of  re- 
search In  important  interdisciplinary  areas, 
and  they  have  contributed  most  substantially 
to  the  development  of  an  expanding  ad- 
vanced training  capability  as  well  as  research 
effort  in  the  broad  field  of  space  science. 

If  you  should  wish  additional  Information, 
please  call  on  me  directly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Augersinger,  Jr., 
Associate  Dean  of  Faculties. 

Kansas  Sta'tk  Untvebsitt, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  June  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Sustaining  University  Program  has  pro- 
vided valuable  support  for  research  in  various 
Bdentlflc  fields  at  Kansas  State  University. 
Research  has  covered  the  gamut  from  nozzle 
design  for  rocket  vehicles  within  our  De- 
partment      of      Mechanical       Engineering, 
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through  complex  blochemlral  studies  rented 
to    meUbollam    performed    In    our    Depart- 
ment  of   Biochemistry,   to   investigations   of 
human  pertormance  as  this  may  b«  related 
to  the  dutlM  ot  the  crew  on  a  space  mission 
The  valuable  of  this  support  is  manUold   It 
has   been    poMlble    to   support    younger   sci- 
entists with  funds  provided  by  NASA  so  that 
they  might  obtain   sufficient   recognition   to 
seek  conUnulng  support  from  such  agencies 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense     Support    by    NASA    has 
stimulated  their  interest  in   the  space   pro- 
gram  and.   accordingly,   their   work   has   not 
only  prorlded   valuable   results   but   has   In- 
creased   their    competence    as    scientists    in 
fields  of  importance  for  our  space  program 
Faculty  members  have  been  assisted  In  this 
research  by  graduate  students    the  interests 
of  wlwm  In  turn  have  been  influenced  In  a 
valuable  way  by  the  nature  of  this  program. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  farslghted  efloru  of 
the    Congress   In    Its    attempts    t.>    maintain 
this  program  at  Its  present  level 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  A    McCain. 

President 


Let  me  urge  you  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  from  »7  to  $17  milhon 
We  must  continue  our  university  re- 
search, and  faculty  fellowship  programs 
If  we  are  to  see  our  space  program 
through. 

Mr.   Chairman,    I   liitend    to    request 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
sert extraneous  material  In  the  Record. 
Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question. 
Do  you  not  beUeve  that  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  number  of  pro- 
grams In  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
with- respect  to  the  Ph   D  degree? 

1  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man a  letter  I  have  received  from  Notre 
Dame  University  In  connection  with 
these  letters,  in  which  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  the  president, 
states: 

The   real    problem    Is   not   that   Just   one 
federal      program      supporting      predoctoral 
studies  U  being  curtailed,   but  that  all  of 
them  are  being  curtailed,  while  each  agency 
hopes  that  the  loss  will  be  picked  up  by  one 
of  the  other  agencies.  In  his  letter  of  Jan- 
uary »    l»fl7.  informing  us  of  the  six  new 
NASA  Tralneeshlps  to  begin  In   September 
1987    at  Notre  Dame.  Dr.  Smull,  Director  of 
NASA's  Office  of  GranU  and  Research  Con- 
tracU    impUed   as   much:    "It   may   also   be 
pointed    out    that    other    federal    agencies 
barged  primarily  with  the  general  support 
of  higher  educaUon  have  In  recent  years  sub- 
stantUUy  Increased   their   predoctoral  sup- 
port programs  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology."  However,  you  are  already  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  recently  cut  the 
aDproprlatlon   for   graduate    feUowshlps    for 
1968  under  Title  rv  of  the  National  Defense 
EducaUon  Act  by  SIO  million. 

He  comments  further  on  that  and 
says: 

Th»  national  Science  Foundation  »  Traln- 
eeshlp  and  Fellowship  Programs  in  support 
of  graduata  students  were  curtailed  for  Sep- 
t«inb«r.  19«7.  To  begin  in  September.  1966. 
VOtn  Dame  was  awarded  sixteen  new  N8F 
Trmtneeahlps.  whereas  wo  were  awarded 
twelTS  in  September,  1967— a  35%  reduction 


It  would  appear  there  is  actually  a 
tendency  of  general  decrease  in  support- 
ing traineeship  programs  throughout  the 

country.  ,  ^  ,, 

Mr.  WINN  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  be  correct 
in  general  I  have  no  facts  or  figures  to 
back  up  his  thinking,  but  he  has  done 
a  great  deal  more  re.search  on  the  sub- 
ject than  I  ha^e. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WINN    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  love  to  read  some  of  the  numerous 
letters  from  the  universities  throughout 
the  Nation  which  they  have  probably 
been  inspired  to  send  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  received  several  of  these 
myself  They  say  that  this  is  a  genera! 
curtailment  of  education  in  this  Nation 

This  is  tomfoolery  Eleven  billion  dol- 
lars Is  being  offered  by  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment this  vear  This  appropriation  Is 
%\0  million  more  than  the  agency  wants 
I  just  regret  that  my  colleague  feels  as 

he  does.  ,  ^ 

Mr  WINN  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana Is  correct.  It  l^  $10  million  more 
than  the  agency  wants,  but  the  agency 
has  been  cutting  back  on  this  program 
Many  of  us  feel  It  ought  to  be  accelerated 
and  that  an  additional  $10  million  ought 
to  be  put  in  to  bring  the  total  to  $17 

million  ,       .       -,, 

Mr     FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  their  studious  work,  long- 
range  planning,  and  their  effort  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  these  most  Important 
educaUonal  programs  The  House  is  the 
place  for  this  difference  of  opinion  to 
be  stated.  If  we  all  agreed,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  any  of  us  to  be  here. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  the  re- 
marks he  has  made.  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  simply  points  out 
the  fact  that  we  are  all  for  this  program. 
We  just  have  varying  Ideas  about  how 
much  we  should  spend  on  different 
faceU  of  the  program  We  are  entitled  to 
that  The  gentleman  has  proved  tnc 
point  that  we  all  approve  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  WINN   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  KarthI. 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10340.  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  there  are 
a  series  of  amendments  to  be  offered,  and 
I  shall  not  belabor  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  point,  because  I  do  Intend 
to  take  some  time  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule  to  debate  those  amendments. 

One  of  NASA's  major  program  offices, 
the  OfBce  of  Space  Science  and  Appli- 


cations, submitted  a  request  of  $694  6 
million  for  research  and  development  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  The  subcom- 
mittee which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair 
carefully  reviewed  this  budget  request 
and  reduced  it  by  almost  $32  5  million, 
to  approximately  $662  million. 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
is  about  the  same  level  of  funding  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  these  activities 
last  year,  and  I  submit  that  the  authori- 
zation recommended  to  the  House  today 
for  these  important  programs  is  entirely 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tools  of  the  Office  of 
Space  Science  and  Applications  are  un- 
manned satellites  and  probes.  The  many 
successful  missions  of  this  OfBce  have 
been  responsible  for  an  explosive  Increase 
in  our  knowledge  about  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  its  environment  in  space, 
earth's  relationship  with  the  sun.  and 
about  the  nearby  planets  In  our  solar 
system. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  as  to  why 
such  Information  is  so  significant.  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  the  region  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  was  thought  to  be  a 
nearly  perfect  vacuum.  But  because  of 
the  many  scientific  satellites  and  probes 
which  our  scientists  have  launched  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  Important  physical 
processes  which  occur  continuously  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth. 

We  had  known  for  years  before  we 
were  able  to  send  Instruments  into  space 
that  the  sun  Is  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
energy  on  earth  and  our  scientists  sus- 
pected that  solar  phenomena  were  the 
cause  of  d>'namic  processes  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  directly  affecting  our 
weather.  During  the  past  few  years,  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  which  provide 
clear  evidence  of  this  close  and  constant 
relationship  of  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Space-age  tools— rockets,  satellites, 
and  probes— have  given  our  scientists  an 
opportunity  to  study  firsthand  the  con- 
trolling influences  which  the  sun's  ac- 
tivity has  on  our  weather,  and  these  have 
already  led  to  a  much  improved  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  in  which  we 
live.  We  now  have  sophisticated  Instru- 
ments observing  the  sun,  sampling  the 
interplanetary  medium,  and  sensing  the 
changing  patterns  in  the  earth's  near 
environment  and  atmosphere. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  only 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing is  further  refined,  such  practi- 
cal goals  as  weather  prediction,  and. 
ultimately,  some  measure  of  weather 
control  win  be  achieved.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting Is  this:  Knowledge  and  under- 
standing will  place  man  in  a  position  to 
plav  a  part  in  determining  his  destli«?. 
Ignorance  makes  him   a  victim  of  the 

Our  planetary  program,  a  modest 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Sovie 
Union,  has  been  remarkably  successfw 
to  date.  Although  the  Soviets  have  se^ 
virtually  every  opportunity  since  I960  w 
launch  spacecraft  to  Mars  and  Venm. 
they  have  yet  to  achieve  a  real  succe». 
As  early  as  1962.  on  the  other  hand,  our 
Mariner  II  spacecraft  returned  slgnin- 
cant     information     about     the     pl»n<' 
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Venus.  Two  years  later  our  Mariner  IV 
sent  back  pictures  of  the  surface  of  Mars, 
and  other  significant  information  about 
Its  atmosphere. 

As  all  of  you  know,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
launched  spacecraft  to  Venus,  destined  to 
arrive  in  its  vicinity  next  October;  and 
our  explorations  of  Mars  will  continue  in 
1969  and  1971  with  additional  Mariner 
spacecraft  of  improved  capability. 

This  year,  the  committee  recommends 
that  NASA  be  authorized  to  imdertake  a 
much  more  ambitious  program  to  in- 
vestigate the  nearby  planets  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  Voyager  project  Is  expected 
to  provide  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
most  challenging  and  basic  scientific 
Questions.  The  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  solar  system,  and  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  extraterrestrial  life  are  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  Voyager. 

Mr.  Chairman,  40  outstanding  Ameri- 
can scientists,  most  of  whom  are  associ- 
ated with  the  great  universities  of  Amer- 
ica, recently  produced  a  report  on  the 
Nation's  space  program  for  the  Presi- 
dents Advisory  Science  Committee.  That 
report  gives  unequivocal  endorsement, 
and  highest  priority,  to  the  exploration 
of  the  solar  system;  and  it  strongly  rec- 
ommends an  expanded  commitment  to 
the  Voyager  program. 

Unless  we  undertake  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  aggressive 
Soviet  program  to  explore  the  nearby 
planets  seems  certain  to  take  over  lead- 
ership in  this  Important  scientific  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  last  thing  I  want  to 
see  happen  is  a  crash  program  by  the 
United  States  after  the  Soviets  have 
startled  the  world  with  a  successful  soft 
landing  of  instruments  on  the  surface  of 
Mars  or  Venus.  An  orderly,  adequately 
funded  Voyager  program  will  cost  less  in 
the  long  run.  and  will  keep  the  United 
States  first  in  the  exploration  of  our  solar 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  space  sciences  effort, 
this  bill  authorizes  continuation  of  the 
so-called  applications  satellite  projects. 
These  projects  have  short-term  economic 
benefits  for  our  country,  and  are  immedi- 
ately useful  for  practical  purposes.  I 
hardly  need  to  remind  the  Members  of 
this  body  of  the  successes  NASA  has 
achieved  In  communications  and  weath- 
er satellites.  NASA's  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  these  areas  has  al- 
ready led  to  operational  systems.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  pro- 
grams have  opened  up  a  new  era  In 
worldwide  communications  and  Improved 
weather  prediction. 

Yet.  much  remains  to  be  done.  New 
and  better  meteorological  sensors  must 
be  developed,  and  more  effective  com- 
munications equipment  must  be  pro- 
duced The  OfBce  of  Si>ace  Science  and 
Applications  Is  advancing  the  state  of 
the  art  In  both  these  fields,  and  is  ex- 
amining the  feasibility  of  additional  sys- 
tems for  earth  resource  observatory  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  air  and  sea  navigation 
systems. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
Uke  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
only  program  for  which  our  subcommlt- 
^  voted  to  increase  the  amount  re- 
quested by  NASA,  and  to  explain  why  the 


full  committee  endorsed  this  recommen- 
dation. 

We  learned  during  our  hearings  this 
year  that  NASA  had  decided  to  reduce 
the  training  grants  program  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  slightly  above  one- 
half  the  level  of  effort  of  last  year. 
NASA's  goal  was  to  introduce  1,335  new 
predoctoral  students  into  the  program 
each  year,  beginning  in  September  1966; 
at  this  rate,  the  program  was  expected  to 
produce  1,000  Ph.  D.'s  per  year. 

Without  notifying  the  committee  of 
its  plans  to  phase  out  this  Important 
program,  NASA  now  Informs  us  that  they 
intend  to  bring  only  about  760  new  stu- 
dents into  the  program  In  September 
1967. 

Moreover,  the  request  for  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  will  permit  only  350  new 
predoctoral  candidates  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram in  September  1968,  a  further  deep 
cutback  in  the  size  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee consider  the  training  grants 
program  a  vital  activity.  The  talented 
youth  of  our  country  constitute  our  most 
lmi>ortant  resource.  If  we  fail  to  develop 
this  resource,  future  generations  will  suf- 
fer. These  young  graduate  students  are 
the  "seed  com"  of  future  American  soci- 
ety. 

NASA  programs  utilize  Ph.  D.  level 
scientists  and  engineers  in  great  num- 
bers. It  was  on  this  basis  that  it  was 
determined  that  NASA  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  replenish  the  highly  trained 
manpower  pool  so  heavily  drawn  upon 
by  NASA  and  its  contractors. 

That  responsibility  continues  to  exist. 
And  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it 
has  been  taken  over  by  other  organiza- 
tions, our  committee  vigorously  opposes 
any  further  reduction  in  the  training 
grants  program. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  increase  of  $10 
million  in  the  training  grants  program. 
This  additional  authorization  will  main- 
tain the  program  at  the  current  level  of 
effort — that  is,  about  one-half  the  level 
recommended  by  NASA  only  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Winn]  for  the  excellent  statement 
he  made  in  support  of  the  sustaining 
university  program.  I  believe  the  letters 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
EcKHARDT]  sent  out  have  been  very  ef- 
fective in  producing  concrete  evidence  of 
the  meaning  and  value  of  this  sustaining 
university  program  which  NASA  is  fund- 
ing. As  a  former  university  professor,  I 
deeply  appreciate  its  value  in  enriching 
the  well  springs  of  our  Nation's  scientific 
strength. 

I  might  add,  it  was  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  level  rather  than  at  the  NASA 
level  the  reduction  in  amount  was  re- 
quested. I  fully  support  the  effort  by  the 
committee  to  vote  additional  funds  to 
this  valuable  program. 

WIST  VnOINIA  HAS  FEW  SPACE  CONTRACTS 

There  was  considerable  discussion  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  about  contractors  or 
employees  In  the  districts  of  various 


Members  of  Congress.  I  should  like  to  say, 
since  I  come  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia,  that  I 
am  asked  the  question  in  every  campaign 
why  it  is  that  though  I  am  fourth-rank- 
ing member  on  the  Space  Committee  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  single 
space  contract  in  my  district  in  West 
Virginia.  Of  course,  there  are  some  small 
subcontracts,  but  it  can  properly  be  said 
that  West  Virginia  gets  shortchanged  in 
the  NASA  program. 

Well,  I  support  the  space  program  not 
because  there  are  contractors  or  em- 
ployees in  my  district  or  State.  My  sup- 
port for  the  space  effort  is  because  this 
is  a  necessary  program  which  has 
strengthened  the  Nation  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  the  Nation  in  the 
future.  It  lE  a  bold  venture  which  we 
must  afford;  in  fact,  the  question  should 
properly  be  asked :  "Can  we  afford  not  to 
continue  to  sail  the  new  oceans  of 
space?" 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  chair  for  the  past  5  years, 
took  over  1,000  pages  of  testimony  in  its 
extensive  deliberations  during  March 
and  April  of  this  year.  I  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
staff  which  so  ably  assisted  us  in  our 
analysis  of  this  complex  and  challenging 
program. 

THE    KERVA    NUCLEAa    ROCKET    ENCIXX 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Nerva 
project  and  the  statement  was  made  that 
this  Is  only  a  program  to  provide  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars.  This  Is  entirely 
incorrect.  The  purpose  of  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  our  nuclear  rocket 
capability  for  a  third  stage,  to  develop 
versatility  in  the  space  program,  for  a 
wide  number  of  possible  missions  which 
NASA  and  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
can  then  select  from,  in  order  to  meet 
a  particular  goal  10  years  hence,  when 
this  engine  development  is  completed. 
It  is  true  that  no  si>ecific  mission  has 
been  pinpointed,  and  that  is  further 
proof  that  this  tliird  stage  nuclear  rocket 
is  not  designed  exclusively  for  a  manned 
Mars  mission.  When  the  engine  develop- 
ment is  completed  10  years  hence,  it  will 
then  take  5  additional  years  to  apply  and 
tailor  this  200,000-250,000-pound  thrust 
upper  stage  to  whatever  mission  the  Na- 
tion finds  most  feasible  at  that  time. 
The  important  point  is  that  we  are  de- 
veloping a  high-thrust,  high-perform- 
ance item  which  can  deliver  a  heavier 
payload  at  a  lower  cost  per  launch.  It 
is  a  necessary  development  unless  we 
choose  to  stand  still  in  our  space  effort 
in  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
consider  that  perhaps,  in  this  Nerva  pro- 
gram, we  are  on  the  verge  of  developing 
a  new  system  of  transportation  in  space? 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  pushliig  out 
In  our  area  in  space  in  an  artillery  type 
of  development,  where  we  throw  away  so 
many  different  segments.  With  the  nu- 
clear developed  rocket  we  will  not  be  dis- 
carding so  many  segments.  In  addition, 
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the  power  engendered  through  a  nuclear 
rocket  will  put  us  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation and  not  In  the  area  of  artillery ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  concur  with  the  gentleman's  ob- 
servations on  that.  Further  more.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  California  was 
very  correct  when  he  stated  earlier : 

stop-start  spending  Is  not  management; 
U  Is  anarchy. 


We  have  Invested  $1  billion  in  nuclear 
rocket  research  and  testing  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  NASA. 
This  is  no  time  to  stop. 

If  the  only  goal  of  the  space  program 
were  to  get  to  the  moon  we  would  not 
have  to  even  think  of  developing  the 
Nerva  program.  As  Chairman  Miller  has 
so  well  stated  on  many  occasions,  our 
moon  pnwram  is  to  get  to  a  plateau  from 
which  we  will  develop  the  necessary  ver- 
satility for  further  exploration  and 
understanding  of  space  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that 
another  nation,  perhaps  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  continue  to  develop  this 
nuclear  program''  I  understand  they 
have  started  on  it.  If  that  should  be  done. 
we  could  be  again  caught  behind  the 
eight-ball,  so  to  speak,  in  an  entirely  new- 
method  of  transportation.  We  would  be 
again  sUrtllngly  behind  the  Soviets,  If 
we  do  not  continue  the  minimal  support 
toward  a  nuclear  developed  type  of  pro- 
pelled vehicle. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  California  Is  absolutely 
oorreet.  If  we  are  idle  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  Its  nuclear  rocket  de- 
velopment, the  space  Pearl  Harbor  which 
this  Nation  suffered  in  October  1957. 
with  the  launching  of  the  Russian  sput- 
nik, would  look  small  in  comparison. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  a  very  able  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  this  rocket,  as  the 
gentleman  agreed.  Is  to  be  for  space 
transportation,  could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  we  are  going  to  transport  our- 
selves to? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  There 
are  a  number  of  possible  missions  for 
which  Nerva  can  be  utilized.  For  exam- 
ple, this  could  be  used  for  a  heavy  pay- 
load  xmmanned  or  manned  flight  di- 
rectly to  the  moon  without  the  necessity 
for  a  lunar  excursion  module  and  the 
complexities  which  rendezvous  entails. 
There  are  many  other  missions  which  I 
will  discuss  If  my  time  allows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  In 
further  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Nerva  could  be  used  to 
maneuver  In  earth  orbit  with  large  pay- 
loads,  for  uiunanned  planetary  missions 
such  as  the  sxm,  and  for  manned  plane- 
tary flybys. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
going  to  say  on  the  Nena  II  nuclear  en- 
gine, that  is  for  an  upper  stage  and  prob- 
ablv  a  fourth  stage. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Prob- 
ably the  third  staee.  but  we  might  best 
term  it  an  "upper  .stage"  engine. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Either 
third  or  fourth.  NASA  has  just  given  me 
a  memorandum  that  it  could  be  a  fourth 
stage  Nerva  delivers  approximately  dou- 
ble to  the  moon  what  a  Saturn  V  does 
alone.  For  example.  Saturn  V  delivers 
25,000  pounds.  The  Nerva  will  deliver  47.- 
000  pounds.  In  addition,  where  the 
Saturn  V  is  going  to  cost  for  two  of  them 
$320  million,  for  the  Nerva  ihird  and 
fourth  stage  it  will  cost  only  $210  mil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

So  we  have  a  saving  there  in  money  as 
well  as  getting  an  increase  in  weight. 
Likewise  the  gentleman  from  California 
should  be  complimented  because  the 
matter  of  reusability  and  maneuver- 
ability of  the  Nerva  is  very  high  com- 
pared to  the  Saturn  V  complex. 

Another  point  is  with  the  Nerva  we 
can  probably  pick  out  very  carefully  the 
particular  target  landing  spot  and  make 
sure  of  it  so  we  get  better  results  from  it 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  want  to  point  out  In  this 
regard  that  there  is  a  reusability  to  the 
nuclear  propelled  vehicle,  which  is  very 
important.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not 
been  reusabihty  of  any  consequence. 
Secondly,  I  think  anybody  who  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  today,  would  say  that 
space  travel  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Imme- 
diate future,  should  reexamine  the  facts. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  some 
general  comments  about  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  expressed  con- 
cern in  the  past  few  years  at  the  declin- 
ing support  for  advanced  research  and 
technology 


INCREASED     SUPPORT      fOR      fDVANCEB     tESBARCH 
AND    TECMNOUKJY 

In  1965.  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  had  $331  million 
available  for  research  and  development. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $289  million  was 
available,  and  NASA  requested  even 
less— $278  million  m  its  fiscal  1967 
budget. 

During  our  budget  hearings  in  1965,  I 
asked  Dr  Ras^nond  Blspllnghoff,  who 
was  at  that  time  head  of  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology: 


How  can  you  possibly  continue  to  cut  down 
on  research  and  technology  and  hope  to 
maintain  strength  In  the  field  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautics  In  the  future' 

He  answered  my  query  quite  candidly: 


I  think  the  answer.  Congressman  Hechler. 
Is  we  cannot  maintain  that  strength  If  we 
continue  to  cut  down.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
future  years  we  can  return  to  a  higher 
budget  level  In  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

Now  I  am  ver>'  pleased  to  note  that  for 
the  research  and  development  phase  of 
OART,  NASA  has  In  this  years  budget 
requested  a  substantial  increase— $345.5 
million.  This  strongly  reverses  the  re- 
peated declines  of  the  past  fev;  years.  1 
believe  this  is  a  very  healthy  trend  if  we 
are  to  have  a  strong  space  profrram.  in 
the  1980's  and  the  1990's. 

In  February  of  this  year,  there  was  re- 
leased a  landmark  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  en- 
titled "The  Space  Program  In  the  Post- 
Apollo  Period."  This  report,  called  the 
PSAC  Report,  contained  these  two  sig- 
nificant sentences.  It  was  recommended 
"that  both  the  NASA  efforts  In  advanced 
research  and  technology  be  maintained 
at  a  high  level  with  particular  attention 
to  providing  the  demanding  technologies 
needed  to  meet  requirements  for  long- 
duration  space  travel."  It  further  stated: 

Relative  to  the  total  effort  envisioned  for 
post-Apollo  programs,  and  particularly  u 
preparation  for  design  of  systems  for  early 
manned  planetary  exploration,  the  current 
available  financial  support  for  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  Is  not  adequate. 

Our  subcommittee  recommended,  and 
the  full  committee  approved,  an  increase 
of  $1,985,000  In  the  total  amount  re- 
quested for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology,  thus  bringing 
the  request  up  to  $347,465,000  Reduc- 
tions in  administrative  operations  and 
construction  of  facilities  were  recom- 
mended so  that  the  overall  total  NASA 
request  for  OART  was  reduced  by  our 
committee  to  the  $579.7  million  re- 
quested 

TECHNOUDGY     UTHJZATION      AND     TRACKING 

Our  subcommittee  also  had  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  technology  utilization  and 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  which,  plus 
OART,  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of 
$887,215,000  In  the  NASA  budget  request. 
Our  action  w£is  to  reduce  this  amount  by 
a  little  over  $25  million  down  to  $861,- 
560,000  which  Is  the  amount  requested 
for  authorization  In  the  bill  you  have  be- 
fore you. 

Fiscal  year  1968  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology.  This  office  Is 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  devel- 
oping techrUques  and  devices  which  will 
.serve  the  space  program  in  the  years 
ahead.  If  we  were  to  suppose  that  NASA's 
mission  was  to  be  complete  with  the 
Apollo  limar  landing,  then  the  budget  for 
advanced  research  and  technology 
should  be  virtually  nothing  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  U  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  program 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  and  space 
technology  will  continue,  then  the  OART 
budget  must  be  fully  supported  at  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  level. 

I  asked  the  Associate  Administrator 
for  OART,  Dr,  Mac  C,  Adams,  how  the 
efforts  of  his  program  were  divided  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future.  He 
replied  with  the  following  distribution: 
5  percent  for  current  mission  support  and 
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95  percent  for  mission  extension,  new 
starts  such  as  Voyager,  and  future  mis- 
sions. Therefore.  In  considering  this  au- 
thorization It  Is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  stand  on  the  long  term 
position  of  the  space  program  In  the 
context  of  Federal  activities, 

MORE    AERONAUTICS    RESEARCH 

The  Congiess  has  made  considerable 
efforts  over  the  past  several  years  to 
stimulate  more  research  in  aeronautics. 
We  have  authorized  additional  moneys 
and  we  have  prodded  NASA  with  our 
report  language.  They  have  responded 
this  year  by  Increasing  their  request  by 
almost  $31  million  which  the  committee 
feels  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  vital  needs  of  this 
industry.  Of  specific  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress win  be  the  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated to  improving  or  reducing  aircraft 
noise.  NASA  is  planning  a  research  pro- 
gram totaling  $6.8  million.  This  program 
included  research  on  the  aircraft  engine, 
research  on  aircraft  flight  patterns  to 
reduce  noise  around  our  airports,  and  the 
development  of  a  new,  quieter  engine 
which  win  come  to  fruition  In  about  7 
to  8  years.  I  assure  you  that  this  program 
is  a  coordinated  one  and  has  resulted 
from  the  actions  of  the  President's  Di- 
rector of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Testimony  was 
taken  from  the  heads  of  all  of  these 
agencies  to  be  sure  that  the  program 
was  coordinated  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
program  was  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  counti-y.  We  have  these  assur- 
ances In  testimony  and  we  believe  that 
NASA  Is  responding  In  every  way  that  It 
can  In  order  to  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  relieving  our  citizens  of  this 
noxious  problem. 

MORE    ON    THE    NEBVA    PBOORAM 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine.  As  you 
know,  NASA  has  been  engaged  in  nu- 
clear rocket  research  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  NASA,  to- 
gether with  the  AEC,  has  Invested  over 
$1  billion  In  this  research.  The  results  to 
date  have  been  extremely  gratifying  and 
NASA  has  conducted  successfully  eight 
test  firings  of  a  nuclear  rocket  reactor. 
The  program  now  being  initiated  will 
result  In  the  development  of  an  upper 
stage  rocket  producing  200,000  to  250,000 
pounds  of  thrust  over  a  period  of  time 
in  excess  of  30  minutes.  The  cost  of  this 
development  Is  estimated  to  be  about  $1 
billion  with  an  additional  one-half  bil- 
lion being  required  to  make  it  applicable 
to  a  space  mission.  It  is  estimated  that  It 
win  take  approximately  10  years  to  per- 
form this  work. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Is  a 
major  undertaking.  The  committee  gave 
It  serious  consideration  and  we  con- 
cluded that  it  should  be  initiated.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  pointed  out 
the  imprecedented  versatility  that  a  de- 
vice of  this  type  can  add  to  our  capa- 
bility. For  example,  it  can  be  used  for 
major  earth  orbital  missions,  for  un- 
manned probes  to  the  planets  and  Is  al- 
most mandatory  for  manned  missions  to 
the  planets. 


AMOETIZING  THX  COSTS   OF  NEBVA 

We  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
such  a  device.  However,  testimony  re- 
vealed that  because  of  the  enormous 
weight  required  in  space  to  perform  a 
mission  to  the  moon  or  tJie  planets,  this 
device,  because  of  Its  superior  capability, 
will  pay  for  Itself  even  though  very  few 
missions  are  planned.  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  manned  Mars  mission  using  exist- 
ing chemical  boosters  would  require  5 
million  pounds  In  earth  orbit.  This 
weight  would  have  to  be  put  in  earth 
orbit  using  four  Saturn  V  rockets.  The 
amount  of  weight  required  In  earth  orbit 
using  the  nuclear  stage  would  be  one- 
half  of  this  amount.  Therefore,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500  per  pound  of  weight  in 
earth  orbit,  the  difference  in  costs  using 
the  nuclear  stage  would  be  $1.25  billion. 
You  can  readily  see  that  the  cost  of  this 
development  is  almost  amortized  by  one 
mission  in  the  case  listed  above. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ad- 
vantages such  as^  a  reduction  in  overall 
mission  launch  requirements,  simplicity 
of  operation,  reliability  and  simpler  mis- 
sion planning.  At  this  time,  there  is  no 
specific  mission  for  this  device.  However, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  advanced  re- 
search program  to  embark  upon  such 
technology  developments.  We  feel  that  to 
initiate  the  development  at  this  time 
would  result  in  a  lower  overall  cost,  first 
of  all,  but  not  having  a  crash  program 
development,  and,  second,  we  would  con- 
tinue the  work  already  tmderway  at 
this  time.  For  this  work  the  committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  $70  mil- 
lion which  Includes  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  rocket.  Also  $16.5  million  is 
in  the  construction  of  facilities  item  for 
necessary  test  facilities. 

OEVELOPMXNT    OF    LABCB    SOLID    ROCKKT    MOTOR 

The  third  item  of  major  concern  is  a 
recommendation  by  the  committee  to  In- 
clude $12  million  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  large  solid  rocket  motor. 
NASA  requested  no  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  very  vital  and  success- 
ful program.  There  have  already  been 
two  successful  firings  of  the  260-inch 
solid  rocket,  and  a  third  partially  suc- 
cessful firing  was  conducted  on  June  17. 
This  third  firing  has  proved  to  us  that 
there  are  still  some  gaps  in  this  tech- 
nology. The  committee  feels  that  the 
booster  has  not  been  fully  developed  and 
that  the  technology  is  not  available  to 
be  placed  on  the  shelf  or  for  use. 

REST7LTB  OF  JUNK  17  SOLID  ROCKET  TEST 

We  have  just  been  given  the  prelim- 
inary results  of  the  firing  of  this  last 
large  solid  on  June  17.  The  results  of  this 
test  fully  confirm  the  committee's  view 
as  expressed  this  year  and  last  year  that 
the  technology  is  not  on  the  shelf  and 
available  to  us.  NASA  has  had  consider- 
able success  in  the  three  firings  that  have 
been  performed.  However,  even  though 
the  full  test  data  are  not  available  to  us, 
the  contention  that  InsufiBclent  experi- 
ence In  handling  large  propellant  mix- 
tures, not  being  able  to  forecast  thdr 
action  in  the  large  mass,  and  to  repeat 
the  performance  of  prior  firings  have 
been  confirmed.  The  perturbations  that 
are  obvious  in  the  test  results  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  would  cause  a 
manned  flight  to  be  aborted  for  safety 


reasons  and  they  are  convincing  to  the 
expert  that  more  tests  are  required  before 
this  technology  is  fully  proven. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  develop- 
ment is  too  aggressive  or  that  NASA 
has  overly  extended  itself  in  seeking  to 
utilize  solid  propellants,  for  up  to  this 
time  where  the  program  has  been  carried 
to  complete  conclusion,  the  solids  have 
been  extremely  reliable.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  you  can  make  a  firm 
decision  based  on  three  firings.  I  do  not 
wish  to  belabor  the  point.  However,  it  is 
obvious  to  us  on  the  committee,  said  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  that  this  is  an- 
other instance  where  the  committee  has 
been  correct  in  its  assessment  of  the  pro- 
gram and  that  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  reliable  and  economical 
booster  is  necessai-y. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  called 
for  action  on  this  development  to  be  sure 
that  our  propulsion  capability  is  not 
seriously  limited  and  that  we  have  all 
the  needed  booster  capability  for  a  well- 
rounded  space  program  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical cost.  The  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  large  solid  rocket  will  result 
in  a  very  versatile,  extremely  simple, 
extremely  reliable,  and  less  costly  vehicle 
than  our  current  major  boosters.  The 
committee  is  determined  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  be  caught  short  without  the 
needed  booster  vehicles  for  a  vital  space 
program.  We  are  even  now  spending 
money  in  our  space  program  to  upgrade 
the  Saturn  V  rocket  because  we  were  not 
farsighted  enough  to  have  additional 
capability  in  our  current  stable  of  booster 
vehicles.  For  these  reasons  we  are  recom- 
mending the  addition  of  $12  million  to 
the  chemical  propulsion  program  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  booster. 

ECONOMIES  ACHIEVEO 

These  items  are  program  areas  where 
major  actions  were  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  recommends  a 
reduction  in  every  other  disciplinary  re- 
search area  except  one  and  that  is  the. 
human  factor  or  medical  research  area. 
The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gram was  reduced  $1,7  million,  and 
Technology  Utilization  remained  $5  mil- 
lion as  requested.  The  resulting  research 
and  development  moneys  requested  by 
NASA  were  reduced  by  $5,735  million. 

Additional  items  within  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
considered  by  my  subcommittee  were 
Administrative  Operations  and  Con- 
struction of  Facilities.  These  were  re- 
duced by  $10,2  mUllon  and  $12.22  mil- 
lion respectively.  The  committee  feels 
that  NASA  can  effect  economies  in  their 
administrative  operations  to  absorb  $10.2 
million,  although  we  agree  that  the  re- 
duction is  a  strenuous  one  in  view  of 
generally  rising  costs. 

ELXCTRONICS   RESEARCH   CENTER 

In  the  Construction  of  PaclUties  re- 
quest, I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  pleasing 
to  some  Members  of  this  body  to  know 
that  the  committee  has  denied  NASA 
any  construction  moneys  for  the  Elec- 
tronics Researeh  Center  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  reason  for  denying  the  $6.2  mil- 
lion that  was  requested  for  construction 
Is  that  NASA  has  $20.8  million  not  yet 
on  contract  from  prior  years.  I  should 
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remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  Is  contributing 
greatly  to  our  space  capability  and  cur- 
rently there  are  698  permanent  person- 
nel at  the  center  NASA  has  requested 
funds  toUllng  141.63  million  to  be 
utilized  at  ERC  for  administrative  op- 
erations— $19.26  million — and  for  re- 
search and  development — $22.37  million. 

The  total  amount  recommended  for 
authorization  by  my  .subcommittee  is 
$861.6  million  or  a  total  reduction  of 
$25  655  million  from  the  amount  re- 
quested by  NASA.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
minimimi  figure  that  should  be  author- 
ized for  this  program. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  might 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 

LtTKINS]. 

Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  10340,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  because  of  the  obvious 
need  for  this  country  to  compete  In  the 
general  9ace  science  field. 

The  Nerva  development  program,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  continued.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  any  amendment  to  de- 
lete Nerva  from  this  bill 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  item.  I  believe  that  we  made 
every  effort  to  insure  the  programing  for 
NASA  is  consistent  with  Its  fund  request 
and  with  our  national  demands 

We  determined  a  need  to  pursue  this 
development,  and  there  are  many  essen- 
tial reasons  for  embarking  on  a  program 
of  this  magnitude.  It  Is  not  easy  to  talk 
about  a  billion-dollar  investment  when 
our  country  faces  almost  daily  economic 
crises.  But  we  are  not  just  discussing  the 
immediate  future  and  the  short-term  fu- 
ture. This  Is  an  Investment  in  power— for 
this  Nation  and  for  this  world  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram possesses  the  greatest  potential  for 
a  pollution-free,  economic,  and  consist- 
ent power  source  which  will  add  greatly 
to  this  country's  technological  stockpile 
If  we  conquer  nuclear  energy  and  Its 
peaceful  applications,  we  could  guaran- 
tee this  country's  preeminence  in  the 
next  generation  of  science  and  space  ac- 
tivities. The  soundness  of  this  develop- 
ment and  this  program  has  already  been 
proven  by  prior  technology  and  research 
The  long  leadtime  required  to  meet  any 
reasonable  space  mission  in  the  next  10 
years  or  more  necessitates  our  Initiating 
Nerva  now.  Testimony  was  presented  to 
the  effect  that  orbiting  weight  of  the 
twoster  can  be  reduced  approximately  50 
percent  for  all  missions  if  this  nuclear 
rocket  is  used  as  a  second  stage.  It  is  Just 
another  real  advantage  now  available  to 
us  and  on  which  we  can  build  to  gain 
even  greater  benefits  from  the  basic 
Nerva  program. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  t)e  a  Judge  of 
exactly  how  much  this  will  cost.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  really  effectively 
give  either  the  ultimate  cost  or  the  ulti- 
mate impACt  and  advantage  from  the 
research  and  development  of  a  nuclear 
energy  propulsion  system. 

In  my  mind,  although  the  cost  Is  stag- 
gering, the  advantages  to  this  country 
now,  In  terms  of  Increased  capability  and 
advantages  to   the   world   in   terms  of 


peaceful  applications,  have  convinced  me 
that  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  take  this 
responsible  step  f onward. 

A  country  which  stands  still  not  only 
deserves  to  be  passed,  but  it  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Hunt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.9  10340  in  the  main.  I  also 
rise  in  suport  of  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  with 
respect  to  some  of  his  views 

Mr  Chairman,  I  occupy  a  rather 
unique  position  on  tills  committee.  Not 
only  am  I  the  Junior  member  and  the 
freshman  Congressman  occupying  tlie 
last  slot  of  the  minority  uroup,  but  I  am 
also  in  the  last  slot  on  the  full  committee. 
I  want  to  state  publicly  that  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  TeagueI  for  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity he  has  afforded  me  in  these  first 
few  months  to  understand  this  program 
more  fully.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  sir. 
for  this  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr  Miller]  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr  HechlerI  for  their 
assistance  to  me 

I  am  a  very  firm  .supporter  of  the  space 
program.  However,  there  are  .some  in- 
equities. In  my  estimation,  that  need  cor- 
recting First.  I  believe  we  should  have 
an  Inspector  general  a.s  an  overall  watch- 
dog Having  spent  some  time  in  the  serv- 
ices, I  found  they  were  quite  helpful.  The 
safety  factor  has  been  overlooked,  and 
unquestionably  it  is  something  that  the 
.American  public  today  is  mulling  over 
I  think  this  committee  .should  go  on 
record  as  supporting  a  measure  of  this 
nature  so  that  tlie  .■Vmerican  public 
would  believe  that  we  intend  to  make  this 
program  safe  for  the  astronauts  in  their 
future  flights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  minority 
staffing  is  something  which  we  can  no 
longer  overlook.  The  staff  that  currently 
occupies  the  positions  with  the  commit- 
tee is  doing  a  fine  job.  But.  we  do,  on 
the  minority  side,  need  someone  to  ad- 
vise us  upon  particular  aspects  of  this 
very  hlgiily  varied  and  complex  program 
80  I  am  wholeiieartedly  for  both  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  upon  the  Nerva  II  program  to 
which  I  am  opposed  at  this  time,  because 
it  will  be  10  years  in  the  building.  It  is 
going  to  cost  over  $1.5  billion,  to  say  the 
least  It  will  then  take  10  years  to  tailor 
a  rocket  that  will  carry  it. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  today  an 
opportunity  confronting  us  and  upon 
which  a  decision  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  this  very 
House  we  heard  the  cries  and  pleas  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  raising  the 
national  debt  celling  and  someone  said 
that  if  we  did  not  Increase  the  national 
debt  ceUlng,  the  veterans  of  prior  service 
to  this  coimtry  would  suffer  and  that  we 
needed  money  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
commitment  to  these  veterans  under  this 
program.  However.  Mr  Chairman, 
everyone  knew  that  that  was  "eyewash." 


But  by  the  same  token  we  have  been 
talking  about  our  needs  in  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  not  opposed, 
in  general,  to  the  Nerva  II.  But  I  say 
at  this  time  we  can  very  easily  put  it 
aside  while  the  Vietnam  war  is  in  opera- 
tion and  hopefully  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  Isecause  the  Nerva  II 
program  is  not  important.  It  is  a  projec- 
tion, and  based  upon  the  very  word  of 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  only  a  few 
moments  ago,  it  is  only  to  be  constructed 
for  a  "possible"  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  not  dealing  In  the  realm  of 
■possibilities."  We  are  dealing  in  the 
realm  of  "actualities."  We  are  dealing 
in  an  age  where  we  must  know  where  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollar  is  going  to  be 
expended  and  for  what 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  go  on 
sheer  imagination. 

Nerva  I  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, but  to  KO  Into  the  compleaon 
of  Nerva  n  project  would  entail  the 
additional  expenditure  of  about  5200 
million  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  think  thrt  all 
of  us  should  support  the  proposal  v.hich 
has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Wiira]  to  suld  $10 
million  to  the  university  program  whlcii 
to  us  is  much  more  important  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  delete  the 
Nerva  I  program  for  at  least  this  1 
year— until  we  find  a  possible  mission 
for  something  on  which  we  can  expend 
billions  of  dollars  In  the  future— but  at 
the  present  time  it  has  no  particular  ob- 
jective. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  favor  this  program  and 
join  in  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr  Miller  1,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  should  immediately  cor- 
rect a  serious  inadequacy  and  provide  a 
professional  minority  staff  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

NASA  spends  more  money  than  any 
other  agency  of  Goverrunent  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Defense  Department.  It 
is  therefore  the  No.  1  target  for  nonde- 
fense  spending  cuts. 

In  a  time  of  severest  financial  pres- 
sure and  unprecedented  defense  expendi- 
tures, it  is  vital  that  the  most  critical 
eye  be  kept  on  all  other  expenditures  to 
fund  only  projects  that  are  essential  to 
our  national  interest.  Provision  of  minor- 
ity counsel  would  certainly  aid  in  the 
quest. 

Beyond  these  important  economy  con- 
siderations, however.  I  think  It  Is  in  the 
majority's  interest  to  have  the  minority 
as  well  informed  and  as  well  prepared 
as  possible.  This  is  particularly  so  in  an 
area  as  highly  technical  and  complex 
as  our  space  endeavors.  The  majority  can 
only  lo.se  if  it  inhibits  the  minority's 
ability  to  take  only  the  most  responsible 
positions  of  opposition.  We  all  know  the 
devastating  results  of  uninformed  at- 
tacks on  legislation  that  may  pass  be- 
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cause  of  their  emotional  appeal  and  in- 
adequacy of  information  available  to  the 
House. 

Also,  in  considering  this  question,  we 
Democrats  must  remember  that,  while 
It  is  unlikely  and  unwelcomed,  someday 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  minority. 
Consideration  of  this  issue  should  not 
be  on  a  partisan  basis. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  staff  exercises 
every  effort  to  be  impartial  and  to  render 
good  service  to  all  memlaers.  No  matter 
how  able  and  earnest  its  members  may 
be,  however — and  no  matter  how  stern 
may  be  the  instructions  of  the  commit- 
tee's fine  chairman  and  the  staff  be  Im- 
partial— yet  we  all  know  that  committee 
staffs  are  badly  overworked.  The  practi- 
cal result  is  that  they  spend  most  of  their 
limited  time  on  the  business  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  majority. 

The  tradition  of  committee  staffing  for 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  long  been 
established.  It  fits  into  the  pattern  of  in- 
telligent and  informed  opposition  which 
makes  the  two  party  system  work  laoth  in 
Congress  and  in  the  entirety  of  American 
political  life.  For  several  years  now, 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  of  this 
House  have  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
any  minority  staff  on  that  committee. 
Today's  authorization  from  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  amounts  to 
nearly  $5  billion — a  tremendous  sum.  It 
seems  obvious  even  to  the  layman  Con- 
gressman, imfamiliar  with  the  technical 
Issues  involved  in  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion and  the  space  program,  that  the 
most  effective  and  In  the  long  run.  the 
most  efficient  management  of  tills  budget 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  encouraging 
the  divergent  viewpoints  within  the  com- 
mittee itself.  As  in  the  other  committees 
of  this  House,  I  feel  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  com- 
mittee staff  group  responsible  strictly  to 
the  minority. 

Serious  discussions  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  minority  staff- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  in  both  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  and  on  the  floor  itself. 
With  this  precedent  of  concern  extending 
beyond  the  individual  committee,  I  too 
am  speaking  out.  A  committee  spending 
this  much  money,  and  facing  such  tech- 
nical decisions  as  booster  capacities, 
liquid  and  solid  fuels,  aerospace  technol- 
ogy, and  interplanetary  travel  complica- 
tions really  needs  effective  staff  work  for 
all  points  of  view.  In  my  opinion,  and 
concuning  with  others  beyond  the  mi- 
nority of  that  committee  alone,  such  de- 
cisions require  a  minority  professional 
staff. 

I  agree  with  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967,  developed  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
which  clearly  substantiates  the  need  for 
minority  staffing  and  makes  provisions 
for  it.  The  situation  existing  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  is 
fast  becoming  an  anachronism  in  the 
light  of  many  efforts  to  update  the  Con- 
gress to  serve  most  effectively  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a    member    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Manned  Space  Flight  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  NASA  Oversight,  I  have  for 
several  years  been  intimately  involved 
with  NASA's  manned  space  flight  pro- 
grams, and  with  the  Apollo  and  Apollo 
applications  programs  in  particular.  In 
my  work  with  these  subcomnfiittees,  I 
have  participated  in  briefings  at  the 
manned  space  flight  field  centers  and  at 
the  contractor  plants,  and  during  these 
past  5  months  I  have  participated  in  the 
investigations  into  the  Apollo  204  ac- 
cident. 

From  this  experience,  my  overriding 
concern  at  this  time  is  to  get  the  Apollo 
program  going  again.  It  is  a  prudent 
program.  It  is  an  orderly  program.  It  is 
a  safe  program — as  safe  as  the  hard 
work  and  talents  of  dedicated  men  can 
make  it.  And  it  is  a  worthwhile  program. 
It  is  time  to  move  this  program  for- 
ward again. 

The  accident  has  been  thoroughly, 
even  exhaustively,  investigated  and  re- 
viewed. I  believe  that  the  actions  taken 
as  a  result  have  strengthened  the  pro- 
gram and  supply  the  basis  for  proceeding 
with  greater  assurance  of  success. 

In  talking  with  the  workers  at  the 
contractor  plants  and  at  the  NASA  in- 
stallations, I  get  a  feeling  of  great  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
everyone — from  top-level  administrator 
to  the  men  in  the  shops — in  response  to 
the  challenge  of  getting  this  program 
back  to  the  launch  pad. 

I  have  never  seen  more  highly  moti- 
vated people.  As  a  businessman  myself,  I 
can  assure  every  Member  of  this  body 
that  the  United  States  is  getting  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  spent 
in  this  program — in  fact,  we  are  getting 
a  dollar  and  a  half's  worth  of  value  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  the  Apollo  program,  and  I  have  de- 
voted considerable  effort  to  investigate 
this  matter  during  the  past  months. 
■While  there  is  no  question  that  NASA 
and  the  contractors  have  many  tough 
problems  ahead  of  them,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  .making  progress,  and  I 
am  confident  that  both  NASA  and  the 
contractors  are  doing  their  best  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  every  way. 

For  our  $20  billion  investment  in 
Apollo,  we  are  realizing  returns  far 
greater  in  import  and  scope  than  the 
manned  lunar  landing  alone.  We  are 
building  a  space  flight  capability  with 
which  we  can  carry  out  whatever  mis- 
sions of  the  future  the  national  interest 
may  dictate.  We  are  insuring  ourselves 
that  the  advance  of  technology  will  not 
leave  us  behind  In  this  era  of  rapid 
change.  We  are  building  our  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  by  doing  "impossible" 
things.  We  are  strengthening  our  posi- 
tion in  this  "show-nie"  world— a  world 
of  imcertainty  and  transition — by  con- 
veying a  picture  of  a  strong,  "can-do" 
nation. 

The  space  program  helps  to  demon- 
strate our  leadership  before  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  does  for  otu-  free 
enterprise  system  what  advertising  does 
for  individual  businesses.  It  Improves  our 
bargaining  position  at  the  conference 
table  and  It  improves  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world  marketplace.  And  it 


provides  opportunities  to  return  real 
benefits  to  tlie  man  in  the  street.  Con- 
sider the  advEuitages  of  worldwide 
weather  forecasting  and  reporting  and 
worldwide  satellite  communications. 

The  space  program  is  making  direct 
contributions  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion by  accelerating  one  of  the  most 
basic  aspects  of  economic  growth — the 
development  of  new  technology.  The 
space  program  leads  to  new  applications, 
new  knowledge,  new  technology,  and  the 
continued  flow  of  new  products,  new 
processes,  and  new  ideas — the  basic  ele- 
ments that  have  contributed  to  our  pres- 
ent national  prosperity  and  strength.  By 
bringing  about  these  advancements,  the 
space  program  is  giving  people  the 
chance  to  help  themselves  by  learning 
how  to  do  new  things,  and  how  to  do  old 
things  in  new  ways. 

The  space  program  is  contributing  to 
the  overall  excellence  of  the  United 
States.  To  accept  the  challenge  of  going 
where  no  one  has  gone  before  requires 
the  same  qualities  that  made  us  great  hi 
generations  past. 

Because  of  the  space  program  we  are 
better — better  as  persons,  better  as  a  na- 
tion, and  better  as  a  world  in  which  the 
peoples  may  one  day  live  in  peace  and 
dignity  and  security. 

Today  in  space  we  stand  on  a  plateau 
of  technology  provided  by  the  Apollo 
program.  This  technology  will  enable  us 
to  continue  the  exploration  of  space — 
an  exploration  that  holds  imtold  prom- 
ise for  all  mankind.  Through  the  imag- 
inative application  of  this  Apollo  capa- 
bility, we  can  capitalize  on  om-  invest- 
ment in  space  to  accomplish  many 
things  of  real  beneflt  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

We  must  not  stop  now.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full 
promise  of  man  in  space.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  the  space  program  is  as  vital 
to  us  today  as  development  of  the  air- 
plane was  in  that  day. 

This  great  and  wealthy  Nation  can 
afford  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  space 
as  well  as  on  earth.  Which  is  more,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  do  it. 

Let  us  now  get  on  with  the  Job.  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  10340. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  a 
decade  has  passed  since  the  Congress 
first  considered  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  to  fill  the  important  role  of 
coordinating  and  carrying  out  our  Na- 
tion's program  of  space  exploration. 
Eniring  this  decade,  most  Americans 
have  watched,  first  with  impatience  at 
our  lagging  efforts;  later  with  excitement 
and  exaltation  with  our  Initial  success; 
and,  more  recently,  with  interests  wan- 
ing and  attention  wandering  as  NASA, 
the  space  industry,  and  our  astronauts 
recorded  success  after  success  with  deft 
precision. 

Today,  as  we  act  on  the  question  of 
NASA's  future  authorization,  we  are  all 
haunted  by  the  disastrous  Apollo  fire. 
As  we  consider  this  authorization,  I  think 
it  appropriate  that  we  refiect  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past.  Hopefully,  by  considering 
the  successes  and  the  failure  that  NASA 
has  experienced,  we  can  bring  to  this 
vitally  Important  question  the  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  attention  that  it 
deserves  and  requires. 
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The  NASA  program's  10-year  history 
can  be  divided  into  two  rounds.  In  the 
first  round  of  the  program,  including  all 
those  projects  started  before  January  1. 
1961.  doeena  of  Explorer  satellites  did 
fundamental  work  in  the  study  of  atmos- 
phere, magnetosphere.  geodesy,  and 
space  environment:  orbiting  solar  ob- 
servatories and  orbiting  geophysical  ob- 
servatories made  possible  multidiscipli- 
nary  studies  covering  atmosphere,  mag- 
netosphere. sun.  and  space  environment. 
and  satellites  were  launched  for  other 
countries  In  cooperative  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  Ionosphere  a.s  well  as  areas 
covered  by  previous  projects  The  Rang- 
er and  Surveyor  lunar  missions  were 
successfully  completed,  pioneering  deep 
space  probes  brought  a  new  understand- 
ing of  outer  space  environment,  and  the 
Mariner  spaceships  were  sent  to  Venus 
and  Mars. 

The  second  round  of  missions,  tho-^e 
projects  started  after  January  1.  1967 
Included  the  tremendously  successful 
Oeminl  program  through  which  signifi- 
cant scientific  experiments  In  photo- 
graphing earth  and  its  weather  pat- 
terns; space  environment,  astronomy, 
and  blosclcnce  were  subjected  to  more 
advanced  study;  and  Explorer  satellites 
Including  the  interplanetary  monitoring 
platform.  International  cooperation 
satellites,  made  significant  contributions 
to  our  understanding  Ne.v  and  lmpro\ed 
Pioneer  satellites  are  now  orbiting  the 
sun  sending  back  important  data  The 
crowTilng  success  was.  of  course,  our  lu- 
nar orblters  wMch  have  provided  pho- 
tographs of  and  from  the  moon  which 
have  amazed  the  world. 

PIOFOUNO     IMPOHTANCE 

The  missiles  and  the  launchlngs  have 
frequently  overshadowed  all  else.  Too 
often  the  lasting  and  Important  NASA 
succeaaes  have  been  obscured  by  plau- 
dits paid  the  astronauts  and  the  actual 
missile  firings. 

In  appraising  the  value  of  the  NASA 
program,  one  must  take  into  account  all 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  ways  In  which 
the  space  program  contributes  to  our  Na- 
tion. Aside  from  the  obvious  contribu- 
tion In  the  field  of  space  research,  the 
NASA  program   gives  to  the  American 
society  a  reward  well  worth  the  budget 
allotment  we  are  required  to  make  The 
most  oftmentioned  NASA  byproduct  is 
national  security.  The  role  of  the  NASA 
program  with  regard  to  national  secu- 
rity has  three  facets.  First.  It  maintains 
our  freedom  of  choice  In  space  matters. 
We  are  not  the  only  nation  involved  in 
space  building  programs.  Just  as  we  are 
careful  to  protect  our  rights  to  open  wa- 
terways and  airways  for  defense   pur- 
poses, we  must  do  the  same  things  in 
space.  If  we  were  to  allow  a  foreign  pow- 
er  to   probe   space    alone,    that    power 
would  eventually  control  space  absolute- 
ly, and  be  able  to  use  space  to  affect  its 
authority  around  the  world — no  nation 
having  any  defense  mechanism.  Second. 
space  development   has  quickly   gro\*Ti 
to  be  one  of  the  major  Indicators  of  a 
nation's    resources    and    technical    ad- 
vancement.    In  order  to  maintain  our 
mantle  <rf  leadership  and  thus  maintain 
the  confidence  of  our  allies  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  more  friends,  we  must 


uphold  ■national  prestige."  Third, 
there  are  a  great  many  specific  mven- 
tlons  and  breakthroughs  that  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  the  military  efforts  that 
have  been  made  through  the  NASA  pro- 
gram. 

A  second  field  which  benefits  from  the 
NASA  program  is  health  and  medicine 
Dr.  George  E  Mueller.  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  \^nned  Space  Plight.  NASA, 
stated  that — 

Por  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  medical 
learnlni?,  beca'ase  of  the  need  t  )  understand 
haw  men  work  In  space,  we  are  beginning  to 
make  some  measurenients  ab.jut  well  people 
aa  sick  people  we  are  developing  the  de- 

vices ...  fur  actually  monitoring  the  activi- 
ties Ln  a  meaningful  way  of  the  subsystems 
of  the  human  body 

There  have  been  a  great  many  specific 
practical  breakthroughs  In  this  field, 
also;  many  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
astronaut  or  the  spacecraft  are  beinK 
adapted  to  aid  for  invalids  and  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  on  earth  as  well.  Con- 
sultation with  the  medical  community  is 
extensive  In  the  NASA  pro^;ram.  provid- 
ing mutually  profiuble  resulUs. 

Certainly  the  stimulation  and  devel- 
opment of  Industry  accruing  from  the 
NASA  program  must  be  considered. 
Space  vehicles  are  the  most  Intricate 
structures  ever  built.  No  single  company 
can  make  them.  Space  operations  have, 
therefore,  required  the  creation  of  larger 
industrial  complexes  than  ever  worked 
together  before  Their  success  calls  for 
new  machinery  and  devices  stranger. 
lighter,  more  powerful,  more  accurate, 
and  muie  reliable  than  anything  men 
have  built  in  the  past 

Tlius,  the  work  of  the  space  program 
spreads  across  a  wide  industrial  spec- 
trum, electronics,  cryogenics,  plastics, 
ceramics,  textiles,  thermals,  metals,  fu- 
els, machinery,  instruments,  and  many 
others.  NASA  deals  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  nearly  21000  contracting  com- 
panies and  employ.s  approximately 
400,000  people  Below  the  major  contrac- 
tors are  other  tiers  uf  subcontractors, 
.-suppliers,  and  vendors  reaching  into  al- 
most every  community  in  the  Nation 

When  we  authorize  $5  billion  for  the 
space  program,  we  are  not  merely  shoot- 
ing it  into  space  That  money  is  spent 
here  in  our  own  country  and  this  serves 
to  stimulate  our  economy  and  give  Jobs 
to  our  own  people  During  the  past  5 
years,  more  than  $803  million  In  NASA 
subcontracting  work  has  gone  to  compa- 
nies officially  designated  as  small  busi- 
nesses, and  more  than  $390  million  has 
been  spent  m  surplus  labor  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  NASA,  if  we  consider  only  the 
first-  and  second-tier  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  the  work  Is  being  per- 
formed In  47  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ninety  percent  of  the  money 
goes  directly  to  private  companies.  NASA 
performs  a  great  economic  service. 

The  NASA  program  contributes  to  In- 
dustry In  another  manner  It  has  caused 
some  profound  changes  in  industrial 
patterns,  it  Is  beginning  to  revolutionize 
communication,  energy  conversion,  pow- 
er generation,  transportation,  geodetic 
surveying,  and  weather  prediction  here 
on  earth.  Nearly  1.300  inventions  and 
Improvements    of    previous    technology 


have  been  identified  as  resulting  from 
space  requirements.  Moreover,  the  NASA 
program  calls  for  a  capability -oriented 
rather  than  a  product-oriented  indus- 
try This  difference  calls  for  changes  In 
administrative  policy  and  organizational 
plans  and  this  provides  a  new  insight  for 
indu.strial  management. 

In  these  fields  as  well  as  science  In 
Reneral,  food  and  agriculture,  education 
and  welfare,  and  certainly  others,  the 
NASA  program  can  be  .seen  to  be  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  United 
SUtes  We  are  getting  a  tremendous  re- 
turn on  our  money.  The  NASA  authori- 
zation represents  an  investment  in  a 
tremendously  multlfaceted  program 

THE    TRAGIC    ACCIDENT 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  tragic  accident 
of  the  Apollo  204  on  January  27,  1967, 
was  indicative  of  ar.y  fundamental  flaw 
m  the  NASA  program.  As  Wernher  von 
Braun  stated  on  May  4  of  this  year: 

The  early  flights  In  Mercury  like  the 
checkout  flight,  the  distance  flight  and 
John     Glenn's     orbital     flight  actually 

were     exposed  to     greater     s\ib3t:intlal 

hazards  than  Apollo  was,  and  we  were  Just 
on  the  lucky  side  of  the  curve. 

All  Indications  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  unfortunate  combination  of  Individ- 
ual factors,  rather  than  a  perva.sive 
breakdown  in  the  program,  caused  this 
most  regrettable  incident. 

To  cut  NASA's  authorlzat  on  on  the 
strength  of  this  reverse  would  be  to  lose 
.sight  of  the  ereat  progress  and  value  of 
our  space  endeavors  over  the  past  10 
years.  We  would  be  thereby  saying  that. 
because  of  one  tragic  accident,  the  pro- 
gram no  longer  merits  our  full  support. 
Some  have  said  that  rather  than  casti- 
gating the  program,  we  should  marvel  at 
the  fact  that  for  almost  a  decade  we  suc- 
ceeded In  plunging  Into  the  absolute 
wilderness  of  outer  space  without  a  single 
astronaut  being  injured.  The  emotional 
.'hock  of  those  first  deaths  must  not  lead 
us  to  make  such  a  regrettable  decision  as 
to  handicap  the  NASA  program. 

I  know  Mr.  Webb  and  many  members 
of  his  able  staff.  I  know  they  are  redou- 
bling their  efforts  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Apollo  tragedy.  Mr  Chair- 
man. In  view  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  to  the  American 
society  that  the  NASA  program  has 
made.  I  must  stand  firmly  behind  it.  I 
beUcve  that  the  Apollo  204  was  an  un- 
fortunate accident  and  that  the  space 
program  must  go  on.  with  full  support. 

MOMENTt-'M      IS     CRITICAL 

The  proposed  NASA  authorization  is  at 
the  lowest  level  feasible  for  the  effective 
continuation  of  the  program.  Any  au- 
th.)rization  short  of  this  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  momentum  that  the  pro'.iram  has 
picked  up  over  the  past  few  years,  and  as 
Mr.  Webb  testified  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences earlier  this  year.  "Momentum  Is  a 
very  Important  word  In  such  an  endeav- 
or." NASA  has  developed  an  efficient,  and 
massive,  yet  highly  Integrated  program. 
If  we  take  away  or  ration  more  strictly 
Its  source  of  support,  thus  endangering 
the  momentum,  we  may  well  depreciate 
Its  effectiveness  and  waste  much  of  the 
time,  effort,  and  expense  we  have  poured 
into  developing  this  strong  motive  power. 
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The  space  program  operates  as  an 
evolutionary  proces.s.  The  progress  of  one 
mission  often  depends  on  the  success  of 
the  project  preceding  It.  Yet  the  nature 
of  the  space  program  Is  such  that  in- 
diridual  missions  must  be  planned  long 
In  advance.  A  cutback  in  funds  would 
slow  down  to  a  dangerously  retarded  pace 
the  future  planning  of  the  program. 

A  second  and  inseparable  problem 
would  be  one  of  personnel.  Our  leader- 
ship and  innovative  success  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  this  program  has 
captured  the  imagination  and  talents  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  finest  minds. 
NASA  lias  gathered  together  within  its 
staff  and  the  staff  of  contrswjting  com- 
panies, some  of  America's  greatest  men 
in  many  interrelated  fields.  A  decrease 
in  the  appropriations  for  1968  would 
certainly  mean  a  cutback  In  personnel, 
and  more  Importantly  an  indication  of 
a  lessening  national  commitment. 

Such  a  reduction  In  commitment  would 
deprive  the  participants  of  the  sense 
that  they  were  representing  a  united 
people  who  were  making  a  full  scale  ef- 
fort to  conquer  space.  Each  man  has 
gained  from  his  experience  In  the  space 
program.  Thus,  as  he  leaves  the  pro- 
gram he  takes  with  him  one  of  the  most 
imponant  elements  of  our  space  prog- 
ress, experience.  When  we  again  have 
the  chance  to  go  ahead  at  full  appropria- 
tion, new  people  will  be  brought  Into  the 
program  and  a  very  inefficient  "genera- 
tion gap  "  will  exist.  The  new  people  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  previous  proj- 
ect experience  and  the  evolutionary 
process  will  be  impaired.  To  quote  the 
first  appendix  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
hearings  of  this  spring : 

A  space  capability  is  a  dynamic  thing.  It 
exists  only  so  long  as  It  is  nourished  and 
used 

We  must  continue  to  'nourish  and 
use "  our  NASA  program.  We  must  do 
that  by  approving  the  full  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  been  one  of  progress.  NASA 
has  made  tremendous  strides  In  a  great 
number  of  fields  of  space  research.  At 
the  same  time  It  has  boosted  our  econ- 
omy and  done  a  great  number  of  serv- 
ices for  our  society.  We  are  now  asked 
to  authorize  $5  billion  to  continue  this 
program.  "When  we  consider  the  record 
of  NASA  and  the  great  problems  it  would 
face  If  given  a  smaller  budget,  we  have 
only  one  choice  and  that  is  to  support 
the  space  program  and  approve  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
stress  the  importance  of  one  section  of 
the  bin  currently  before  the  House  au- 
thorizing nearly  $5  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. That  is  section  5  of  the  bill,  deal- 
ing with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds. 

Por  several  years  Congress  has  written 
this  language  Into  the  authorization  bill. 
I  see  little  evidence  that  this  congres- 
sional recommendation  is  being  followed 
by  the  executive  branch. 

The  section  clearly  states  that  when- 
ever feasible,   the  Administration   give 


consideration  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  research  funds.  A  close  ex- 
amination of  the  first  tier  of  contracts 
still  reveals  that  a  bulk  of  the  research 
funds  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  northeast 
and  southern  crescent. 

Excellent  facilities  for  many  related 
phases  of  research  suitivlties  exist 
throughout  all  other  sections  of  the 
country,  as  well.  Congress  realizes  this 
fact  and  has  reflected  Its  position  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  blU. 

Hopefully,  the  Administration  will 
make  a  more  significant  effort  to  abide 
with  the  language  In  the  bill.  Without 
concerted  adherence  to  this  section,  Con- 
gress should  enact  special  legislation  to 
force  compliance  from  the  Administra- 
tion so  the  entire  Nation  can  share  and 
contribute  to  our  research  efforts  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  JOEIiSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  this  bill.  My  vote 
does  not  mean  that  I  consider  our  space 
program  to  be  undesirable.  On  the  con- 
trary I  share  the  pride  of  millions  of 
Americans  In  our  accomplishments  in 
the  space  program.  Were  these  normal 
times.  I  would  gladly  support  this  meas- 
ure. However,  these  are  not  normal 
times. 

At  this  juncture  In  our  history  where 
so  tremendous  a  portion  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  Is  spe);it  for  our  military 
needs,  I  think  It  essential  that  we  recog- 
nize a  system  of  priorities  concerning  our 
many  domestic  programs.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  In  my  Judgment  it  is  more 
Important  to  use  the  available  money  to 
combat  such  things  as  despair  and  crime 
resulting  from  our  troubled  social  and 
economic  problems  than  It  is  to  race  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  moon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  country  which  first  lands 
a  man  on  the  moon  will  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant propaganda  advantage.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  an 
even  greater  propaganda  advantage  by 
proving  to  the  people  of  the  world  that 
we  care  enough  about  human  misery  and 
degradation  to  do  something  about  com- 
bating their  root  causes. 

We  will  be  honored  more  by  making 
this  Nation  and  Its  people  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, and  useful  than  by  launching 
screaming  missiles  to  other  planets. 
When  we  have  done  something  more  sig- 
nificant to  eliminate  our  slums,  feed  our 
hungry,  build  colleges  for  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  sufficient  hoq>itals  for  the  sick, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  spend  for  space. 
Let  us  come  to  grips  with  our  problems 
on  earth  before  adventuring  Into  the 
beyond. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration carries  out  one  of  the  most  widely 
publicized  and  universally  acclaimed 
programs  of  our  Federal  Government. 
With  all  Americans,  I  have  rejoiced  in 
the  achievements  of  our  able  and  coura- 
geous astronauts  and  the  significant 
contribution  of  the  many  fine  people  In 
our  space  program.  I  have  marveled  at 
the  Incredible  advances  In  science  and 
technology  which  have  made  possible  the 
space  programs  imdertaken  l^  NASA 
scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  specialists.  And  I  have 
without  exception  supported  NASA  ap- 


propriations year  after  year,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  these  programs  axe  in  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people  by  ad- 
vancing scientific  knowledge,  enhancing 
American  reputation  throughout  the 
world,  and  providing  Impetus  to  many 
areas  of  our  economy. 

But  today,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that  an  authorization  of  almost  $5  bil- 
lion for  space  activities  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  begins  in  less  than  10  days  cannot 
be  Justified  in  light  of  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  other  obligations  our  country 
faces  today. 

The  $5  billion  request  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  are  responsible  congres- 
sional, governmental,  and  private  ex- 
pressions that  we  may  face  a  deficit  sis 
high  as  $29  billion  during  this  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  There  is  growing  evidence 
that  the  full  range  of  our  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  them  are  becoming  dangerously 
high,  so  high  as  to  endanger  soimd  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

There  must  be  a  compromise  between 
the  very  fruitful  and  necessary  space 
program  requirements  and  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  in  other  areas  and  this  re- 
quires the  development  of  priorities  as 
to  where  we  will  spend  our  Federal 
fimds. 

I  am  not  suggesting  total  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  calling  for  a  substantial 
slash  in  space  expenditures  which  I  feel 
can  largely  be  accomplished  by  aban- 
doning arbitrary  deadlines  and  allowing 
the  program  to  proceed  at  a  more  ra- 
tional pace. 

Valuable  though  our  space  program 
has  been  and  may  be  in  years  to  come, 
the  $5  billion  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  authorize  today  is  excessive  in  view 
of  our  other  national  needs  and  com- 
mitments and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  entire  national  budget 
where  a  substantial  cut  can  be  made 
without  endangering  national  security 
or  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  people. 
Let  me  touch  on  the  defense  picture 
first.  At  the  beginning  of  1966,  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  esti- 
mated at  $60.5  billion.  Now  as  the  fiscal 
year  is  coming  to  a  close,  the  estimate 
is  $70.7  billion;  $10  billion  or  18  percent 
more  than  the  original  estimate.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  we  were  given  an  esti- 
mate of  $75.5  billion  for  defense  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1968;  this  has  already 
been  raised  to  $76.2  billion;  and  there 
are  unofficial  reports  that  It  may  well  go 
above  $80  billion. 

Of  necessity,  we  have  been  less  gener- 
ous in  many  of  our  domestic  progrsuns. 
We  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
thanks  to  our  capable  and  vigilant  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  have  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  total  level 
of  Federal  spending  as  much  as  possible. 
Por  fiscal  year  1968,  we  have  approved 
to  date  appropriations  totaling  $109.6 
billion,  a  cut  of  almost  $3  biUion  from 
administration  requests  totaling  $112.5 
billion.  This  covers  about  85  percent  of 
the  requests  for  appropriations  which 
the  House  expects  to  get  this  year. 
Others,  including  the  space  program  we 
are  considering  today,  await  authoriza- 
tions. 
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In  brief.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  must  take  the  approach 
which  will  be  most  consistent  with  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
This  involve*  In  the  first  Instance  cut- 
ting bchck  on  those  programs  which  do 
not  directly  and  seriously  Involve  na- 
tional aectirlty  or  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall 
oppose  the  current  NASA  authorization 
request  aiul  urge  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Houae  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
and  Science  and  Applications  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  I 
did  some  work  on  the  training  portion  of 
the  sustaining  university  program.  In 
this  connection.  In  order  to  see  how  It 
was  working  in  the  various  universities 
that  have  participated  in  the  program. 
I  wrote  each  of  them  and  received  the 
attached  reply  from  them. 

Because  of  their  bearing  on  the  NASA 
authorization  bill.  H.R.  10340.  and  par- 
ticularly on  any  amendment  which  might 
be  offered  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
curtailing  the  programs  at  the  univer- 
sities from  present  levels,  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues to  see  these  excellent  recommen- 
dations of  the  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram from  the  academic  community  in 
each  State. 

A  very  few  of  the  recipients  of  the  let- 
ters are  not  participating,  and  only  one 
university  authority  did  not  give  support 
to  the  program.  But  I  have  attached  all 
letters  received,  and  you  may  judge  if 
they  are  not  a  glowing  tribute  to  this 
program. 

The  following  are  from  institutions 
In  the  State  of  Alabama : 

AUDUBN    UNIVtRSITT, 

Auburn,  Ala.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckha&dt. 
U.S.  Houae  of  RejtTesentatives. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  ConomcssMAN  Gckharot  This  letter 
Ls  In  reaponae  to  your  letter  to  us  dated 
June  14.  1991.  and  is  written  in  behalf  of 
the  Prc«Ulent  of  Auburn  University.  Dr 
Harry  M.  PhUpott. 

We  are  vltelly  concerned  relative  to  the 
fate  of  your  amendment  to  the  NASA  1968 
congreaalonal  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  SIO  mlllton  In  support  of  sustaining 
unlverBlty  programe 

This  Institution,  partly  because  of  Inter- 
eete  and  staff  competence,  and  pertly  becauae 
of  locatloo  relatlTe  to  the  HuntsvUle  Red- 
stone Axeenal  and  NASA  facllltlea  in  thu 
State,  baa  been  Inrolved  for  a  number  of  years 
In  a  relatively  large  contract  research  and 
development  prograjn  with  NASA.  Eseen- 
tlally  all  of  this  work  la  developed  and  exe- 
cuted oa  a  contract-by-contract  Aels.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  incorporate  these 
actlvltlca  Into  our  overall  svutalnlng  uni- 
versity program.  This  haa  created  some  serl- 
otia  problema  for  us.  In  the  future,  this  situ- 
ation can  lead  to  very  acute  problems. 

Because  of  professional  manpower  short- 
ages In  these  types  of  areas,  and  because  of 
an  Increasing  demand  for  this  limited  man- 
power, competition  for  well-trained,  experi- 
enced, and  competent  professional  man- 
power baai  been  very  keen  in  recent  years 
In  tile  absence  of  research  support  for  a 
stistalnlng  university  program,  university  re- 
cruitment of  professional  research  personnel 
Is  very  difficult.  Retaining  the  better  quaiified 
and  more  productive  research  personnel  is 
even  more  dlfDcult 

For  a  university  to  develop  a  sound,  stable. 


productive,  dynamic  research  program  of 
excellence  requires  support  of  a  continuing 
or  sustaining  nature.  Our  research  and  devel- 
opment work  with  NASA  ( and  other  agen- 
cies) would  be  far  more  efficient  and  effective 
than  at  present  if  more  of  our  support  were 
of  a  type  that  we  could  Include  In  o\U'  overall 
sustaining  university  program 

We.  therefore,  are  very  pleased  to  see  your 
amendment  to  NASA's  1968  authorization 
for  support  of  sustaining  university  pro- 
grams We  enthusiastically  endorse  this 
amendment  anjj  hope  that  it  not  only  passes 
the  CX)ngre«s  ns  a  1968  authorization,  but 
this  session  of  the  Congress  will  also  approve 
an  appropriation  In  support  of  the  authoriza- 
tion 

Sincerely. 

Ben   T    Lanham.  Jr  , 
Vice  President  for  Research. 

tJjinvEBsrrY  of  Alabama, 
Unirerfity   Ala.  June  19   1967 
Congresaman  Boa  Eckhardt. 
t'  S   House  of  Representatives. 
Wastiington.  D  C 

Dear  Concressman  Eckhardt:  I  am  very 
happy  to  provide  you  with  information  con- 
cerning the  effective  operation  of  NASA's 
Sustaining  University  Program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama 

We  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  In  which  we 
have  received  support  under  this  program. 
Without  question,  it  has  been  the  most  effec. 
tlve  form  of  support  which  the  University 
has  received  from  any  government  agency. 
The  general-purpose  research  support  has 
enabled  us  to  put  Into  operation  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Research  Institute  In  Hunts- 
vUle. This  Research  Institute,  which  concen- 
trates Its  efforts  In  the  aerospace  and  missile- 
related  physical  science*  and  engineering,  has 
strengthened  greatly  our  ability  to  carry  out 
quality  reeearch  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  US.  Army, 
supporting  Industrial  contractors  of  these 
agencies,  and  industry  in  general  Equally 
Important.  It  has  been  a  major  factor  In  es- 
tablishing and  sustaining  one  of  the  largest 
graduate  programs  In  the  physical  sciences 
and  engineering  In  the  South.  Located  In  a 
research  park.  It  also  has  been  a  strong  force 
in  attracting  new  industry  to  the  HuntsvUle 
area. 

On  our  Main  Campus  In  Tuscaloosa,  the 
research  support  and  the  doctoral  trainee- 
ship  support  provided  under  the  Sustaining 
University  Program  have  made  possible 
strengthening  several  departments  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering.  The  traln- 
eeshlp  support  alone  will  permit  us  to  pro- 
vide, at  the  rate  of  10  per  year,  a  total  of 
approximately  50  new  mathematicians, 
physical  sclentlsu.  and  engineers  A  striking 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  these  tralneeshlpe 
Is  that  they  are  the  most  sought  after  by 
graduate  students  among  all  graduate  traln- 
eeshlpe and  fellowships. 

As  you  know,  the  University  receives  sup- 
port from  many  Federal  agencies.  That  which 
we  receive  from  NASA  through  Its  Sustaining 
University  Program.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  the 
most  useful  to  us,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  level  of  support  be  maintained. 
Most  cordially. 

Prank  A.  Rose. 

President. 

UNivcRsrrv  or  Ai.abai<a. 
Vnivernty.  Ala  .  June  16.  1967 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wanhington.  D  C 

Drar  Congressman  Eckhardt-  We  shall  be 
most  pleased  to  provide  information  con- 
cerning the  effective  operation  of  the  sus- 
taining NASA  grant  at  our  Institution.  We 
have  Just  completed  a  report  of  our  progress 
under  this  grant,  and  it  should  be  simple 
for  us  to  get  something  to  you  before  June 
20  This  we  shall  attempt  to  do 


With  best  wishes  and  with  appreciation  for 
your   making   this   opportunity   available,  I 

am 

Cordially  yours. 

Alex  S.  Pow, 
Vice  President. 

The  following  is  from  an  institution  In 
the  State  of  Alaska ; 

UNivtRsiTV  or  Alaska 
College,  Alaska,  June  19  1367. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Represcmtative  Eckhardt  President 
Wood  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  good 
letter  of  June  14  about  House  action  on  the 
NASA  sustaining  university  program 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  help  you  by  pro- 
viding evidence  of  the  practical  success  of 
this  very  excellent  program  as  the  Uii.versuy 
of  Alaska  does  not  a;  present  er.;o\  auch 
support. 

However,  the  UiUversuy  does  re  eue  a 
number  of  project  grants  from  N.\S.A  p>ar- 
tlcularly  in  the  fields  of  geophysics  Mid  zoo- 
physiology.  Consequently  we  have  often  con- 
sidered requesting  sustaining  funds  and 
have.  Indeed,  discussed  this  several  times 
with  the  staff  at  NASA.  For  this  reason  we 
wish  you  every  success  In  your  salutary 
efforts  to  amend  the  authorization  :o  the 
extent  of  adding  »10  million  to  the  program. 
We  are,  of  course,  extremely  grateful  f  ^r  your 
good  efforts. 

Yours  sincerely. 

K.  M    Rae 
Vice    President    for    Research    J^id    Ad- 
vanced Study 

The  following  is  from  an  institution  in 
the  State  of  Arizona : 

Tucson,  Ariz  . 

June  20    1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Eckhardt, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  D.C.: 
The  NASA  sustaining  university  program 
has  been  and  remains  an  Important  invest- 
ment in  research  and  training.  On  this  catn- 
pvis,  we  have  found  It  possible  to  develop  a 
number  of  unique  and  highly  worthwhile  ap- 
proaches to  s{>ace-related  research  as  a  result 
of  funds  made  available  under  the  sustain- 
ing university  program.  In  the  national  in- 
terest, this  program  should  be  encouraged 
and  strengthened  through  additional  appro- 
priations. It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  to  science  If  this  highly  worth- 
while and  relatively  low-cost  activity  were 
to  be  cut  back 

Richard  A.  Harvill. 
President.  University  of  Arizona. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  California: 
CALtroRNiA  iNSTrruTE  or  Technology. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  £ckh.\edt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC 

My  Dear  Mr  Eckhardt;  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  your  letter  of  June  14  and  to  know 
of  your  Interest  in  retaining  the  $10  million 
budget  Item  for  the  NASA  university-sup- 
port program.  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
move,  and  I  believe  It  Is  of  great  importance 
that  this  budget  Item  be  retained. 

.\  large  component  of  the  NASA  space  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  active  collaboration 
of  university  scientists  and  englneen 
throughout  the  country.  While  many  of 
these  individuals  are  directly  involved  m 
NASA  flight  projects,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  at  work  on  their  own  campuses  on 
teaching  and  research  activities  which  are 
of  great  future  value  to  NASA  and  which 
are  of  enormous  aid  in  maintaining  close 
relations  between    unUerslty  scientists  and 
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NASA  personnel.  Much  of  the  good  will  and 
collaboration  between  NASA  and  the  uni- 
versities would  be  Impaired,  and  the  space 
program  would  suffer,  If  these  university- 
support  projects  were  deleted  or  reduced; 
rather,  they  should  be  substantially  ex- 
panded. 

Two  Important  enterprises  at  Caltech  are 
threatened  by  budgetary  restrictions.  One  Is 
the  NASA  Fellowship  Program  which  has 
been  extremely  valuable  In  training  gradu- 
ate students  In  space-related  science  and 
engineering  subjects.  Many  of  our  graduate 
students  go  Into  NASA  activities  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  studies,  and  it  Is  Important 
to  maintain  this  flow  of  high-quality  pro- 
fessional people  Into  NASA  and  NASA-related 
activities.  The  possible  great  reduction  In 
the  NASA  Fellowship  Program  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  Caltech  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

A  second  project  which  was  given  a  serious 
blow  by  NASA  budget  restrictions  was  the 
building  of  a  new  laboratory  for  geophysics 
and  planetary  sdenoe  on  our  campus.  We 
have  an  urgent  need  to  expand  our  geophys- 
ics and  planetary  science  work,  and  we  have 
an  excellent  staff  and  fine  facilities  for  work 
In  this  fleld — especially  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  Caltech  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
I  a  separate  NASA  activity,  not  Included  In 
the  university-support  program).  Although 
we  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  NASA  could 
finance  such  a  building — and  we  therefore 
proceeded  with  plans  for  it — we  later  learned 
that  budgetary  restrictions  had  forced  the 
elimination  of  this  project.  It  Is  now  In  abey- 
ance, and  we  have  no  Immediate  prospects 
for  financing  this  very  Important  structure. 

There  are  a  number  NASA-supported  proj- 
ects on  our  campus  In  fields  of  fluid  me- 
chanics, planetary  science,  astronomy,  and 
other  areas.  It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
our  work,  and  a  serious  Interference  with  our 
support  of  the  NASA  program,  were  these 
activities  to  be  curtailed. 

I  know  from  personal  contacts  that  similar 
situations  are  present  la  many  universities 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  NASA  university-support  pro- 
gram would  cause  a  serious  deterioration  In 
the  good  relations  between  university  sci- 
entists and  NASA.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Congress  support  the  retention  of  the  budg- 
etary item,  as  you  have  proposed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leb  A,  DuBeidge. 

President. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

June  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Graduate  training  In  space  sciences  de- 
pends on  adequate  support  from  NASA  chief 
beneflclary  of  that  training.  Stanford  from 
NASA  chief  urges  House  provide  fully  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  NASA  sustaining 
university  program.  Thirty  nine  Stanford 
students  now  on  NASA  tralneeshlpe.  Very 
Important  to  keep  pipeline  full. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling, 
President,  Stanford  University. 

Los  Angeles,  Calop., 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 

Committee    on    Science    and    Astronautics, 
House   of   Representatives,   Congress   of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  DC: 
The  University  of  Southern  Callf'ornla  Is 
very  appreciative  of  the  support  It  has  re- 
ceived   through    the   NASA   sustaining   uni- 
''ersity  program.   The  funds   have  been  ex- 
tremely  important   and   useful   not   only   In 
■ssistlng  the  university  in  achieving  its  goals 
but  m  helping  NASA  achieve  Its  obJecUve«. 
We  look  upon  this  program  as  very  Impor- 
t*nt  for  NASA  to  be  able  to  continue  at  a 
Ugh  level  because  the  three  aspects  of  the 


program  broaden  the  base  of  university  par- 
ticipation In  space  activities  and  increase  the 
overall  national  capability.  We  have  partici- 
pated In  the  tralneeehlp  part  of  the  program 
for  several  years.  Eighteen  NASA  trainees 
have  completed  their  third  year  of  tenure 
and  are  completing  or  have  completed  their 
Ph.  D.  requirements.  A  group  of  eight  grad- 
uate students  wlU  begin  new  tralneeshlps 
In  the  fall  of  1967;  In  addition,  34  current 
trainees  at  Intermediate  graduate  levels  will 
continue  their  studies  on  a  NASA  trainee- 
ship  renewal.  This  program  has  contributed 
significantly  to  Increasing  the  supply  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  the  space-related 
sciences  and  technology. 

The  university  received  a  grant  for  en- 
larging the  centrifuge  biUldlng  vm,der  the 
facilities  part  of  the  NASA  program.  Several 
large,  space-related  research  projects  imder 
other  NASA  programs  have  been,  or  are  be- 
ing, conducted  in  the  facility.  This  is  the 
only  human  centrifuge  In  this  geographical 
area,  and  the  only  one  in  the  U.S.  on  a  uni- 
versity campus. 

We  also  have  received  a  multidlsclpllnary 
research  grant  from  the  program  which  has 
been  used  during  this  past  year  (the  first 
year  of  our  grant)  to  support  creative,  multi- 
disciplinary,  space-related  research  by  15 
different  faculty  members  and  to  support  ap- 
proximately 20  graduate  students  as  research 
assistants  on  these  projects. 

Norman  Topping, 
President,  University  of  Sourthern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Colorado: 

FoKT  Collins,  Colo., 

June  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  full  support  for  restoration  of  10 
million  dollar  appropriation  for  NASA  sus- 
taining university  program.  Without  sup- 
porting program  Colorado  State  University 
would  not  be  able  to  train  22  students  now 
enrolled  In  space  program  or  do  Important 
space  research  underway.  Increase  rather 
than  reduction  In  support  needed  for  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  which  assure 
competence  In  space  program  next  decade. 

WnXIAM  E.  MOBGAM. 

President,  Colorado  State  University. 

UNivxRsrrT  or  Denvxr. 
Denver,  Colo..  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhaxot. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckhakdt:  Z  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  June  14,  1967  concerning  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's sustaining  University  program.  The 
University  of  Denver  baa  had  excellent  rela- 
tionships with  NASA  under  this  program  and 
we  have  felt  for  some  time  that  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  programs  available  for 
colleges  and  universities.  We  have  benefited 
greatly  both  from  research  funds  and  from 
the  opporttmltles  afforded  graduate  students 
to  study  under  this  program. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty In  hoping  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  be  able  to  keep  this  fine  program  oper- 
ating at  a  significant  level. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wmnrx  C.  Miller, 
Acting  Chancellor 

The  following  Is  from  an  Institution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

George  Washington  University. 

June  19,  1967.  _ 
Hon.  Robert  Eckhardt, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress   of   the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman. Eckhardt:  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1967,  addrcEsed  to 


President  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  comments  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  NASA  supported  sustaining 
program  at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

The  University  was  enabled,  through  an 
institutional  grant  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  to  estab- 
lish a  Program  of  Policy  Studies  in  Science 
and  Technology  commencing  September  1, 
1966.  While  this  Program  has  been  In  opera- 
tion for  a  relatively  brief  period,  we  can  al- 
ready identify  several  positive  and  significant 
gains  for  the  University. 

The  establishment  of  this  cross-discipli- 
nary program,  which  focuses  upon  the  ways 
In  which  advancing  science  and  technology 
can  be  effectively  applied  to  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  major  social  problems,  has  pro- 
moted the  following  Important  University 
objectives: 

1.  Provided  a  policy  analysis  function  ap- 
propriate to  a  major  university  In  the  Na- 
tion's capital 

2.  Provided  the  means  by  which  pollcy- 
orlented  faculty  members  in  the  various 
Schools  and  Departments  of  the  University 
can  pursue  their  research  Interests  in  an  ef- 
fective manner 

3.  Encouraged  the  Introduction  of  new 
courses  and  seminars  Into  University  cur- 
ricula relating  to  science,  technology  and 
public  policy 

4.  Provided  a  University-Commimlty  Fo- 
rum assuring  a  continuing  Interaction  of 
University  faculty  members  with  representa- 
tives of  government,  industry,  and  various 
community  groups. 

Through  these  activities,  the  Program  of 
Policy  Studies  in  Science  and  Technology  has 
been  able  to  generate  a  most  useful  exchange 
within  the  University  on  pressing  matters  of 
public  policy.  The  research  capability  of  the 
University  In  the  policy  analysis  fleld  has 
been  substantially  enhanced.  The  Program's 
activities  assure  a  continuing  review  and  re- 
vision of  the  content  of  University  courses 
Involving  science  and  public  policy.  Further, 
the  research  staff  and  faculty  engaged  with 
the  Program  are  in  position  to  apply  their 
talents  to  the  extremely  Important  problem 
of  utilizing  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vance for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  institutional 
grant  arrangement  has  a  value  to  the  Uni- 
versity In  terms  of  Increased  research  capa- 
bility, quality  of  Instruction,  and  Improved 
University-Community  relationship  which  Is 
far  superior  to  the.  proJect-by-proJect  grant 
and  contract  relationship.  Through  the  sus- 
taining grant  we  are  able  to  plan  for  a  reason- 
able period  In  advance.  T'his  enables  us  to 
attract  better  people,  to  do  research  studies 
In  greater  depth,  and  to  add  both  stability 
and  flexibility  to  oiu*  research  efforts. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
explain  briefiy  the  operation  of  our  sustain- 
ing grant  program. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  H.  Mayo, 

Vice  President,  Advanced  Policy  Studies. 

The  following  is  from  an  institution  In 
the  State  of  Florida: 

UNiVERsmr  OF  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  to  President  ReltE  of  June  14  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  comments 
since  I  am  chairman  of  our  local  steering 
committee  for  the  NASA  institutional  grant. 
This  grant  Is  for  335,000  dollars  per  year  and 
It  represents  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
support  for  research  In  the  broad  area  of  the 
space  sciences.  There  are  at  present  27  re- 
search projects  in  engineering,  physical  and 
biological  sciences  operating  under  this 
grant.  I  would  also  estimate  that  there  are 
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upwards  ot  tUty  PhD  studenta  Involved  In 
tbes«  re«e*rcb  uttvUlea.  Hence  It  baa  an  im- 
portant relatlon«blp  lo  our  graduate  pro- 
gram. 

Next  fall  we  will  put  tnio  op>eratlon  the  new 
NASA  Spac«  Sciences  Research  Building.  ThU 
Is  a  maltl-dlaclpUnary  research  efTort  which 
will  be  heavily  dependent  upon  continuation 
of  the  NASA  Institutional  Orant.  In  my  per- 
sonal opinion  tbe  NASA  Institutional  Orant 
has  been  excellently  administered  both  from 
Washington  and  loceUly.  It  has  been  highly 
productive  of  published  research  and  has 
been  an  effective  supplement  to  the  trainee- 
ship  and  fellowship  pro-ams  in  completing 
the  last  stage  of  dissertation  research  for 
numerous  PhDs.  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  continue  such  supp>ort. 
Sincerely, 

L.  E.  GsiNTXB,  Dean 

The  following  are  from  institutions  In 
the  State  of  Georgia : 

Emort   t'NrvnuuTT 
At'.anta.  Ga  .  June  19  1967 
Hon.  Boa  Eckkardt. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAR  Sn:  Tour  letter  of  June  14  addressed 
to  President  Atwood  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  reply.  Bnvory  has  had  a  program  of  NASA 
Tralneesblps  for  three  years  We  begin  our 
fourth  year  in  September  1967.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  of  great  assistance  to  our 
graduate  program  In  the  blot')glcal  and  phys- 
ical sciences.  NASA  Tralne«shlpe  have  been 
awarded  In  the  departments  of  biochemistry 
111.  biology  (2 1,  Chemistry  (4(,  mathe- 
matics (2).  psychology-  111.  and  statistics 
and  biometry  ( 1 ) 

The  two  1964  awardees  are  completing  their 
tralneeshlps  In  Summer  1967  Both  were  out- 
standing graduate  students  Mr  Benjamin 
C.  Clark.  Chemistry,  earned  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  In  Spring  Quarter  1967.  it  Is 
IX)eslble  he  may  receive  the  Ph  D  In  Sum- 
mer 1967.  til.  Samuel  C  Mozley  Biology. 
received  the  Master  of  Science  degree  In 
Summer  1969.  He  has  passed  hLs  doctoral 
examinations  and  expects  to  earn  the  Ph  D 
soon.  Mr.  Mcoley  In  1967-66  has  been  awarded 
a  research  fellowship  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency.  Department  of  the 
Interlc*. 

The  three  trainees  under  the  1966  grant 
have  either  been  swarded  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degre«.  or  have  finished  the  master's 
work.  All  of  them  are  now  working  actively 
toward  the  Ph.  D.  and  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue doing  so  during  1967-68.  the  final  year 
of  the  grant.  These  trainees  are  Miss  Reba 
Kay  Wright,  Biochemistry:  Mr  Edward  H 
Letter,  Biology;  and  Glenn  FYancls  Webb. 
Mathematics.  Mr.  Letter  presently  Is  conduct- 
ing research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory.   Woods    Hole.    Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  four  trainees  under  the  1966 
grant  resigned  his  tratneeship  The  other 
three  are  still  working  toward  the  Master 
of  Science  dsgres  and  are  expected  to  be 
enrolled  at  Emory  during  1967-68.  when  a 
replacMnent  also  will  fill  the  vacated  trainee- 
ship.  The  two  new  awards  granted  In  1967 
have  been  accepted  by  graduate  students  In 
chemistry  uid  psychology,  and  will  begin 
tenure  in  September.  1967. 

The  NASA  grants  have  provided  stipends 
and  (where  appropriate)  dependency  eLiIow- 
ances  for  all  balnees.  and  travel  funds  In  the 
grants  have  enabled  trainees  to  attend  pro- 
fessional meetings  in  the  fields  of  their  In- 
terest. Kmory  University  has  provided  full 
tuition  for  all  NASA  trainees. 

Thus  far  in  the  program.  $21,400  has  been 
applied  to  faculty  salaries  in  the  participat- 
ing departments.  These  supplmnentary  funds 
have  made  It  possible  to  add  new  faculty 
members  in  mathematics  (Dr.  William  S. 
Mahavler).  in  biology  (Dr.  P.  Edward  Bost- 
wlck).  and  in  physiological  psychology  iDr. 
Barbara  S.  Uehllng).  Each  grant  provided  a 


small  budget  for  library  purchases,  and  these 
funds  have  been  used  to  augment  library 
holdings  in  certain  Interdisciplinary  areas 
such  as  geophysics,  geochemistry,  space  phys- 
ics and  biophysics 

The  supfxirtlng  funds  provided  by  NASA 
have  brought  a  group  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists to  Emory  for  lectxiree  and  confer- 
ences The  first  of  these  was  I>r.  Charles  C. 
Wunder,  Department  of  Physiology.  State 
University  of  Iowa,  who  lectured  on  'Xlfe  In 
a  Non-Terrestnal  Gravity  "  In  May  1966, 
Dr  Donald  B  ^Indsley.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  psychologists,  spoke  on  "Brain  Or- 
ganization and  Behavior"  and  "Ttie  Role  of 
Thalamo-Cortlcal  Systems  in  Attention  and 
Perception"  In  May  1967.  Professor  Svetozar 
Kurepa.  Department  of  Mathematics,  George- 
town University,  a  noted  Yugoslav  mathe- 
matician from  the  University  of  Zagreb,  dis- 
cussed 'Enure  Function*"  at  the  mathe- 
matics colloquium  Dr  John  Theloe.  Univer- 
sity of  Texis.  and  Dr  B  J  Underwood.  North- 
western University,  under  the  au.'^jlces  of  the 
Emory  Psychology-  Graduate  Club,  lectured 
on  the  subjects  of  "An  Evaluation  of  Incre- 
mental and  Discrete  Theories  of  Classical 
lyelld  Conditioning"  and  "Some  Implications 
of  Implicit  Associative  Responses"  respec- 
tively The  following  -.isltors  came  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Chemistry  Department  and 
lectured  on  the  subjects  Indicated:  Dr. 
William  Parker.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
"Dlterpene  Chemistry":  Dr  A  J  Poe.  Im- 
perial College.  University  of  London.  "The 
Traos-EfTect  In  Octahedral  Rhodium  Com- 
plexes": Dr.  Charles  Tanford,  Biochemistry 
Department.  Duke  University,  "Chemical 
Basis  for  Antibody  "pectflclty.  Protein  Struc- 
ture, and  Denaturatlon":  and  Dr  Thomas 
Spencer.  D.irtmouth  College  "Dlterpene 
Chemistry  -  Guest  lecturer  In  the  Biochem- 
istry area  was  Dr  Sallh  J  Wakll,  Profe-saor 
of  Blocheml-stry  at  the  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  who  discussed  "Patty  Acids  Syn- 
thesis "  Other  visiting  lecturers  in  the 
Mathematics  Department  were  Professor 
B  H  Neumann.  University  of  Wisconsin 
("Mononomlc  Varieties")  and  Professor  Karl 
Menger,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
("A  CharacterlT-atlon  of  .\nalytlc  Func- 
tlorvs")  The  support  by  the  NAS.\  grants  In 
this  area  hSo  been  of  great  benefit  and 
further  visitors  are  scheduled 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  general  stimulus 
In  the  scientific  area  produced  by  the  NASA 
training  grants,  Emory  has  begim  a  program 
to  Increase  and  upgrade  Its  faculty  in  physics. 
We  expect  to  continue  this  development 
and  begin  Ph  D  work  in  physics  by  the  fall 
of  1968 

Yours  truly. 

Chas    T    Lister 

Dean. 

Geosoia  iNSTiTirrx  or  Technoloot. 

Atlanta,  Ga  .  June  17.  1967 

Hon      Bos    ECKHAROT, 

Corgresf  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Represcntatnes 
Washington.  DC 

Deas  Comcrsssman  Kcxhasot:  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  14  regarding 
the  NAS.A  sustilning  university  program.  We 
deem  this  to  be  of  utmast  imf>ortance 

This  program  has  been  of  great  value  to 
Georgia  Tech  and,  I  believe,  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  total 
effort  We  have  participated  in  a  continuing 
grant  program  since  June,  1964  Because  of 
the  continuing  nature  of  this  grant  over  a 
three  year  period,  now  extended  through 
1970.  we  htve  been  able  to  make  concentrated 
approaches  to  problems  impossible  to  solve 
In  a  short  length  of  time 

The  grant  has  been  used  to  support  re- 
search In  the  physical  and  engineering  sci- 
ences which  has  a  clear  relevance  to  the 
nation's  space  effort  The  major  areas  of 
activity  which  have  been  suppwrted  are  (1) 


materials  and  ma'erlals  processing,  (2)  trans- 
port phenomena,  (3)  energy  conversion,  (4| 
systems  research,  and  (5)  nuclear  processes. 
In  a  typical  year,  forty  projects  Involving 
fifty  faculty  members  and  fifty  graduate 
students  received  support  from  the  grant. 
Some  Insight  Into  the  varied  character  of 
the  research  may  be  gained  from  considera- 
tion of  the  following  project  titles  selected 
from  the  forty  which  appear  In  the  last  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  of  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology: 

1  Preparation  of  new  and  unusual  com- 
plex metaJ  hydrides 

2  Development  of  a  drift-tube  mass  spec- 
trometer for  studies  In  atomic  collisions 

3  Electrical  conductivities  and  thermody- 
namics of  seeded  plasmas 

4  Computer-aided  control  system  syn- 
thesis 

D.  Past  neutron  cross  section  studies  of 
astrophyslcal  Interest. 

We  have  now  begun  to  concentrate  on 
fewer,  larger,  even  more  complex  problems 
than  before  and  our  future  efforts  will  reflect 
this  philosophy  as  another  step  In  making 
positive  contributions  to  our  nation's  overall 
.space  and  scientific  efforts. 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  the  concept 
of  the  sustaining  university  program  because 
It  allows  smaller,  yet  excellent.  Institutions  to 
develop  the  capability  of  the  highest  type  of 
research  which  will  not  only  benefit  the  space 
program  directly  by  the  research  results,  but 
indirectly  In  the  future  because  of  the  con- 
tinued research  that  will  have  been  '.";eeded' 
by  these  efforts  The  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram cannot  be  over-empha.slzed  In  my 
estimation 

I  hope  that  you  are  successful  In  your  ef- 
forts In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
this  program  retained  and  funded. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  D.  Harrison, 

President. 

The  following  Is  from  an  Institution 
in  the  State  of  Idaho : 

University  or  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho,  June  20, 1967. 
Hon  Bob  Eckhardt. 
.Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckmardt  Your  request  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  a  sustaining  university  program  at 
the   University   of   Idaho   has    been   received. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  even  though  we  did 
make  application  for  these  funds,  our  pro- 
posals were  not  accepted.  We.  therefore,  do 
not  have  a.ny  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  sustaining  university  program.  Even 
though  we  were  not  successful  In  gaining  a 
grant,  we  do  feel  that  the  program  is  worth- 
while Perhapw  better  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  would  make  them  more 
useful.  I  do  not  believe  the  State  of  Idaho 
has  any  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
We  certainly  are,  however.  In  favor  ot  the 
program. 

Sincerely. 

H.  Waltbb  Steftens. 
Academic  Vice  President. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  nilnois: 

Ii-LiNOis  iNSTiTtrrx  or  Txchnoioct, 

Chicago.  June  19,  1967 

Hon,  Bos  ECKHAROT. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dzax  Ma.  Eckhardt:  The  NASA  Sus- 
taining University  Program  has  been  very  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  graduate  pro- 
granas  In  englneermg  and  science  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology.  We  have  re- 
ceived support  under  this  program  for  the 
training  of  graduate  students  In  space-related 
science  and  technology  for  a  period  of  four 
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years.  During  these  four  years,  our  graduate 
enrollment  has  more  than  doubled  from  379 
to  836;  the  number  of  Master's  degrees  award- 
ed has  Increased  from  141  to  292;  the  number 
of  Ph.  D.  degrees  awarded  has  Increased  from 
41  to  71. 

This  growth,  which  meets  an  important 
national  need,  has  been  made  possible  in  large 
measure  by  the  support,  received  from  NASA 
through  Its  Sustaining  University  Program, 
Owing  to  curtailment  of  that  program,  sup- 
port for  NASA  Trainees  at  IIT  for  the  com- 
ing year  has  been  cut  In  half.  If  such  a  re- 
duction remains  in  effect  In  succeeding  years, 
our  ability  to  train  graduate  students  In  sci- 
ence and  engineering  will  be  substantially 
impaired. 

The  NASA  Sustaining  University  Program 
Is  an  Imaginative  program  which  has  been 
administered  with  great  understanding.  It 
has  been  a  strong  favorable  Impact  upon 
American  universities,  adding  substantially 
to  their  strength  In  science  and  technology. 
I  give  this  program  my  strongest  endorse- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.   T.   RCTTALIATA, 

President. 

Northwestern  UNrvERSiTY, 

Evanston.  III..  June  19,  1967. 
Subject:  Effects  of  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram at  Northwestern. 
Rf  your  letter  to  President  Miller,  dated  June 

14,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Eckhardt:  Northwestern's 
participation  to  date  has  been  largely  through 
tralneeshlpa.  with  a  pending  Involvement 
with  the  multldlsclplinary  research  program 
during  PY  1968. 

The  tralnceshlp  program  has  facilitated  the 
build-up  of  graduate  training  and  the  crit- 
ical areas  of  study  in  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  doctoral  study 
in  the  VS.  has  come  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  The  re- 
cruitment of  young  people  to  these  activities 
has  been  supported  by  the  goverrmient's  fur- 
nishing approximately  20,000  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps  for  new  students  each  year.  This 
is  a  potential  of  perhaps  16,000  additional 
Ph.  D  '8  per  year,  four  or  five  years  later.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  kinds  of  support. 
Northwestern  has  l)een  able  to  Increase  its 
full-time  graduate  enrollment  in  the  sciences 
and  engineering  from  258  students  in  1957 
to  668  In  1965-66.  This  has  resulted  In  pro- 
portionate Increases  In  science-engineering 
doctoral  degrees  awarded — from  35  In  1957  to 
94  in  1966.  This  increase  In  degrees  conferred, 
coupled  with  tbe  increased  costs  of  disserta- 
tion expenses,  has  been  made  with  the  recent 
assistance  of  federal  fellowships  and  tralnee- 
Bhljjs  In  these  areas  of  specialty. 

Eleductlon  in  these  activities,  with  no  fore- 
seeable sutjstitutes  at  a  time  when  the  pool 
of  available  students  has  Just  hit  the  grad- 
uate school  level,  would  be  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  the  nation's  science  and  technological 
goals  at  the  very  time  when  Its  dependence 
upon  scientific  and  technological  studies  wUl 
be  even  greater  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past. 

Serious  reductions  already  made  threaten 
the  recruitment  of  science  and  engineering 
graduate  students  Into  critical  areas  of  study 
In  private  universities,  where  other  forms  of 
subsidy  are  at  a  minimum.  This  support  for 
doctoral  wodt  through  tralneeshlps  and  fel- 
lowships in  the  science-engineering  areas 
has  been  rising,  but  for  the  next  year  has 
already  been  cut  to  the  extent  of  50%  from 
N8P,  60%  from  NASA,  and  is  threatened  to 
^  cut  50%  by  NDEA  "ntle  IV  sources.  Prl- 
▼ste  imiversltles.  particularly,  have  no  other 
recourse  but  to  reduce  their  commitments. 


At  Northweetem,  Increased  fellowship  con- 
tributions from  university  funds  have  al- 
ready been  made — $40,000  increase  last  year; 
$150,000  for  next  year,  etc.  But  this  Is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  pressing  needs. 

Tbe  great  onslaught  of  students  at  the 
college  level  just  now  begins  to  appear  at 
the  graduate  level,  when  the  sons  of  World 
War  n  veterans  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. If  this  generation  of  students  is 
denied  the  fldancial  aaslatance  that  their 
predecessors  had,  they  and  the  nation  will 
suffer  the  consequences. 

In  addition  to  the  fellowship  program,  the 
support  of  research  under  the  Sustaining 
University  Program  in  NASA  is  of  equal 
Importance.  Northweetem  now  has  a  pro- 
posal pending  in  NASA.  The  Sustaining  Pro- 
gram win  permit  strengthening  of  research 
related  to  space  exploration.  Flexible  funds 
are  urgently  needed  by  universities  to  main- 
tain balance  in  research  and  research  train- 
ing and  to  preserve  the  unique  aspltcts  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Sus- 
taining Program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
get  young  investigators  launched  more  ex- 
peditiously and  effectively  and  to  provide  for 
the  scientific  strength  that  we  will  require 
m  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A,  D.  Cooper. 

SoiTTHERN   Illinois  UmvERsrrY, 

Carbondale,  III..  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Replying  your  letter  dated  June  14  re 
amendment  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  1968  authorizations 
adding  10  million  dollars  for  tbe  sustaining 
university  program.  Southern  111  university 
does  not  share  In  the  current  sustaining 
program.  It  does  participate  In  NASA  fellow- 
ship research.  The  university  would  favor 
the  increase  of  10  million  dollars  recom- 
mended. In  the  hope  that  additional  univer- 
sities might  share  in  the  sustaining  univer- 
sity programs. 

DsLTTE  W.  Morris, 
President,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Southern  Ilunoib  Univzrsitt, 

Carbondale,  III.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Eckhardt, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Disregard  previous  correction  quote  wire. 
Southern  Illinois  University's  participation 
In  the  NASA  sustaining  university  program 
is  concerned  with  training  scientists.  Pres- 
ently this  program  supports  two  Phd  candi- 
dates in  chemistry  and  one  in  mathematics. 
This  support  will  be  Increased  to  three  chem- 
ists and  two  mathematlclaiu  starting  l  Sei>- 
tember  1967.  This  training  support  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  interest  In  space  science 
on  this  campus  as  evidenced  by  the  Increas- 
ing competition  for  these  tralneeshlps  and 
tbe  candidates  selected  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  Southern  Illinois  University  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  NASA  sustaining  program 
f<M-  we  feel  that  it  Is  of  national  significance 
in  training  scientists  In  the  space  sciences. 

We  feel  that  a  reduction  In  support  for 
the  sustaining  university  program  might 
seriously  effect  our  Nation's  future  space  sci- 
ence capabilities  and  we  urge  Congress  to 
consider  increased  support  for  this  program 
unquote. 

Delttx  W.  Morris, 
President,  Southern  Illtnoie  University. 

UNtTXRSiTT  o»  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Bckrarot, 
House  of  It^resentatfoes, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Though  tbe  University  of  Illinois  has  had 
no  grant  under  the  sustaining  university 
program  In  October  It  will  dedicate  a  three 


n^lllon  dollar  coordinated  sciences  labora- 
tory built  with  the  aid  of  a  1,125,000  dollar 
grant  from  NASA.  The  maximum  utiUaaAion 
of  this  laboratory  in  the  research  training 
of  graduate  students  in  space-related  sci- 
ences and  in  the  performance  of  research 
valuable  to  the  space  effort  will  depend 
heavily  upon  research  funds  from  NASA, 
preferably  tmder  the  sustaining  university 
program, 

Daniel  Alpert, 
Dean,  Oraduate   College,   University  of 
Illinois. 

The  following  are  from  Institutions  in 
the  State  of  Indiana: 

Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  request 
for  information  concerning  the  Impact  of 
the  NASA  Sustaining  University  Program 
upon  Indiana  University.  My  response  has 
t>een  delayed  only  long  enough  to  secure  all 
of  the  desired  information,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  useful. 

Indiana  University  has  participated  in 
this  Program  only  through  a  relatively  small 
tralneeshlp  project.  During  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  we  have  had  a 
total  of  24  NASA  trainees  in  residence,  of 
whom  12  were  newly  appointed  first  year 
trainees.  These  trainees  are  among  our  most 
able  graduate  students,  yet  many  are  In 
fields  for  which  there  is  little  fellowship  sup- 
port available.  For  this  coming  academic 
year  the  number  of  new  tralneeshlps  ap- 
proved for  funding  has  been  reduced  from 
12  to  6,  and  we  will  have  a  total  of  only  16 
trainees  in  residence.  The  subvention  to  the 
University,  Including  the  tralneeshlp  sti- 
pends, amounted  to  approximately  $140,000 
in  1966-67. 

Indiana  University,  unlike  many  large 
state  universities,  does  not  have  a  program 
in  engineering.  Nevertheless,  our  basic  science 
program  is  extensive,  and  the  scientific  re- 
search and  training  carried  on  here  has  both 
direct  and  indirect  significance  for  the  space 
agency  program.  We  have  important  research 
projects,  for  example,  in  such  fields  as  in- 
formation retrieval  (ARAC),  astrophysics, 
and  stress  physiology  which  are  of  primary 
interest  to  NASA,  and  we  are  engaged  in  the 
training  of  new  scientists,  a  function  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  continuing  development 
of  scientific  research  beyond  the  immediate 
future.  Indiana  University  has  actively 
sought  to  expand  its  program  in  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  but  thus  far,  funds  have  not 
been  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for  us 
to  l>egin  realizing  this  objective  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent. 

As  the  trainee  figures  indicate,  our  sup- 
port from  tbe  NASA  Sustaining  University 
Progam  has  been  decreased  considerably  for 
next  year.  This  decrease  has  occurred  con- 
currently with  decreases  in  new  grants  from 
most  fellowship  sources.  Ihe  nxunber  of  new 
NSF  tralneeshlps  decreased  this  3%ar  as  did 
the  number  of  new  NDEA  Title  IV  fellow- 
ships and  the  number  of  new  NDFL  fellow- 
ships (Title  VI).  Clearly,  the  decrease  in 
NASA  support  cannot  be  argued  on  the 
grounds  that  other  sources  of  support  are 
increasing.  The  opp>osite  Is  tbe  case. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  he  noted  that 
costs  of  education  are  rising  and  many  more 
graduate  students  are  seeking  admission.  The 
numlier  of  graduate  applicants  to  Indiana 
University  Is  expected  to  increase  significant- 
ly next  year,  but  many  of  these  students  wUl 
t>e  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
University  for  lack  of  financial  aid. 

As  we  see  It,  the  increasing  needs,  de- 
mands, and  costs  all  indicate  that  the  Sus- 
talmng  University  Program  of  NASA  should 
be  expanded  rather  than  contracted  or  even 
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leveled  off.  The  proposed  decreaaea  In  fund- 
ing, U  allowed  to  remain,  would  surely  have 
a  deleterloua  effect  on  the  nation's  scientific 
capability  In  the  next  decade  and  conceivably 
even  longer. 
Thank  you  for  soliciting  our  evaluation. 
Sincerely. 

ELVta   J.   9TAHB. 

President 

Ptrdue  UvrvxasiTT. 
Lafayette  Ind  .  June  19.  1967 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
The  House  of  Representatnes. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dsab  Congressman  Eckhakot'  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  the  level  of  Klacal 
Year  1988  funding  authorization  for  the  sus- 
taining university  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautlca  and  Space  Administration  Is 
soon  to  be  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee.  Since  this  particular  NASA  pro- 
gram has  bad  a  salient  Impact  upon  the 
graduate  education  and  research  efforts  of 
Purdue  Unl-»er«lty,  I  feel  compelled  to  let  you 
Icnow  about  the  ways  in  which  the  sustaining 
unlTeratty  procram  has  been  effective.  Each 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  program — pre- 
doctoral  training  grants,  basic  research 
grants,  and  facilities  granta — has  contributed 
to  Purdue's  development  In  sfwice-related  dls- 
clpllnee. 

As  empbaataed  repeatedly  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  need  for  doc- 
toral and  poatdoctoral  training  la  not  being 
met.  Wheraaa.  prior  to  World  War  n.  colleges 
and  tmlTcraltlea  were  the  principal  employers 
of  doctoral  recipients,  we  now  find  ourselves 
In  an  age  so  technically  complex  that  Indus- 
try, govemment,  and  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  In  competition  for  our  available 
manpower  reaoiu'ces  I  see  no  evidence  at  the 
moment  that  the  situation  is  likely  to 
change. 

The  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
has  become  truly  interdisciplinary  No  agency 
of  the  government  has  been  more  under- 
standing of  this  need  than  NASA.  The  award 
of  NASA  trataeeshlpa  to  predoctoral  candi- 
dates at  Ptirdue  in  sixteen  different  depart- 
ments within  five  different  schools  of  the 
University  Is  evidence  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  educational  and  research  prob- 
lems of  the  space  age.  Seven  of  our  nine 
schools  and  departments  of  engineering  have 
NASA  trainee  fellowships,  as  does  each  of  our 
baalc  science  departments  ( biology,  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  and  physics)  In  addition, 
students  In  pharmacy,  plant  and  animal 
sciences,  psychology,  and  sociology  are  being 
supported. 

A  recent  development  In  the  predoctoral 
training  program  Is  the  Initiation  at  five  uni- 
versities (Including  Purdue)  of  projects  to 
provide  predoctoral  training  oriented  toward 
engineering  systems  design.  This  new  ap- 
proach seems  likely  to  answer  a  need  ex- 
pressed by  Industrial  firms  and  governmen  :al 
agencies  and  reported  in  the  preliminary 
publication  of  the  "Report  of  the  Ooals 
Study  of  the  American  Society  for  Bnglneer- 
Ing  Education."  The  need  la  for  engineers 
trained  IB  depth  to  the  Ph  D  degree  and  mo- 
tivated toward  creative  design  as  well  as  for 
engineers  trained  in  the  clasaical  research - 
oriented  programs.  With  the  large  under- 
graduate enrollments  In  the  Purdue  Schools 
of  Bnglneertag,  the  "fallout"  from  the  NASA- 
supported  training  program  in  engineering 
systems  design  is  expected  to  have  a  strong 
Influenos  n«A  only  on  our  graduate  students 
in  englnearlBg.  but  also  on  our  undergradu- 
ate StUdSBtS. 

An  evar-lnarsaalng  numt>er  of  scientists 
now  require  training  beyond  the  Ph  D  level 
This  trend,  which  la  now  well  established, 
will  continue  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  proMsms  confronting  us.  The  chemist 
and  the  ptaysialst  are  now  entering  biology  at 
the  postdoctoral  level   The  engineer  and  the 


biologist  have  created  the  new  discipline  of 
bioengineertng,  and  the  physicist,  the  mathe- 
matician, and  the  engineer  must  combine 
their  talents  as  we  move  ahead  in  the  com- 
puter sciences,  nuclear  engineering,  high 
energy  physics,  -systems  engineering,  and  a 
host  of  space-related  programs 

Support  of  research  efforts  by  poetd(x:toral 
personnel,  regular  faculty  members,  and  pre- 
doctoral graduate  students  has  been  forth- 
coming at  a  modest  level  from  the  research 
funds  available  In  the  NASA  sustaining  uni- 
versity progran/  A  continuing  grant  to  the 
University  for  multldlsclpllnary  research  In 
space-related  sciences  and  engineering  has 
partially  supported  the  research  of  about 
seventy  staff  members  and  graduate  students 
and  has  Influenced  the  work  of  others  The 
grant  la  helping  the  University  move  toward 
achievement  of  a  number  of  objectives,  four 
of  which  may  be  of  particular  Interest' 

1)  Increasliig  the  acope  of  interdiscipli- 
nary activities  In  the  University 

2)  Establishing  a  closer,  more  productive 
working  relationship  with  Industry  for  the 
transfer  of  results  of  such  activities  and  of 
all    university   research 

3)  Increasing  the  production  of  graduates 
needed  by  Industry  and  government 

41  Elstabllshlng  new  standards  ten  pro- 
fessional education,  particularly  In  engi- 
neering, so  that  the  engineer  can  play  an 
increasingly  productive  role  In  society 

Other  individual  research  gmnts  to  Purdue 
University  on  behalf  of  specified  principal 
Investigators  (researchers)  and  their  teams 
of  graduate  students  provide  project  support 
to  several  of  our  engineering,  science,  and 
life  science  department^ 

Thus,  such  topics  as  automatic  control 
systems  and  theory:  propulsion  systems;  re- 
mote Infrared  sensing  systems  for  surveying 
and  recording  agricultural  crop  conditions 
from  aircraft  or  more  likely  In  the  future 
from  orbltlni?  lat>oratorles;  communication 
theory  and  systems,  water-clay  systems  and 
their  effect  upon  biological  activity,  high 
precision  spectroscopy,  measurement  of 
lunar  and  planetary  surface  characteristics 
by  means  of  random  signal  radir:  and  basic 
studies  In  fluid  dyoamlrs — all  of  which  have 
great  potential  for  applications  In  Industries 
In  gener^il  as  well  as  In  the  space  Industries — 
are  being  pursued  In  depth  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity through  sponsorship  by  NASA. 
Through  the  involvement  of  the  teaching 
faculty  and  graduate  student?  on  these  and 
other  such  subjects,  our  graduate  educa- 
tional programs  are  enriched  by  these  re- 
search activities 

A  modest  facilities  grant  from  NASA's  s'.is- 
talnlng  university  program  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  add  a  high  pressure  propulsion 
test  laboratory  to  our  Jet  Propulsion  Center 
on  the  campus.  This  will  provide  our  pro- 
pulsion researchers  with  the  continued  capa- 
bility to  be  In  the  front  ranks  among  the  few 
universities  which  have  programs  In  propul- 
sion In  addition  to  the  facllltiea  grant,  con- 
siderable NASA  research  suppwrt  has  been 
afforded  the  Jet  Propulsion  Center  which, 
through  Its  research  activities  and  through 
later  career  activities  of  Its  graduatee.  has 
made  and  continues  to  make  contrlbatlons 
to  the  space  effort^as  well  as  to  the  solution 
of  problems  tor  non-space  industries 

Purdue's  Jet  Propulsion  Center  students 
have  earned  thirty-three  Ph  D  degrees  and 
one  hundred  seventy-one  Master  of  Science 
degrees  to  date  A  graduate  of  the  Purdue 
Jet  Propulsion  Center  Is  President  of  Aero- 
Jet's  Operating  Nuclear  Company;  another. 
Chief  of  the  Liquid  Rocket  Division  of  Aero- 
Jet  Others  Include  the  Chief  Scientist  of  the 
Anny  Mobility  Cotrunand:  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Long-Range  Planning  Division  of  Aero- 
space Corporation;  the  Vice  President  at 
Llng-Temco-Vought  In  charge  of  V  STOL 
production,  Pratt  4  Whitney's  director  for 
the  application  of  aircraft  gas  turbine  tech- 
nology   to  stationary    plants   and    inter-ctty 


transportation:    two  founders   and   heads  of 
companies  based  In  aerospace  technology. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  see  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, through  Its  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram, has  been  an  effective  sponsor  of  re- 
search and  graduate  education  at  Purdue 
University.  All  three  parts  of  the  NASA  sus- 
taining university  program — predoctoral 
training,  research,  and  facilities — have  con- 
tributed appropriately  to  the  growth  and 
sophistication  of  our  space-related  depart- 
ments and  have  accordingly  upgraded  the 
graduates  of  those  departments.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  future  accomplishments  of  the 
graduates  of  those  departments  will  bear  this 
out. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  L.  Hovdf. 

President. 

University  or  Notrr  Dame, 
Sotre  Dame.  Ind..  June  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhabdt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  respond  In  support  of 
your  amendment  to  NASA's  Fiscal  Year  1968 
authorization  adding  •lO  million  for  the  sus- 
taining university  program. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  was  awarded 
a  NASA  Training  Grant  (Supplement  No.  4) 
to  support  six  new  graduate  students  in 
space-related  science  and  technology  enter- 
ing the  program  In  September,  1967.  The 
earlier  quotas  were  as  follows:  eight  new 
tralnepshlps  began  In  September,  1963;  eight 
In  September.  rj64.  ten  In  September,  1965: 
and  ten  In  September,  1966  Thus  the  six  to 
begin  In  September,  1967,  is  the  smallest 
number  since  the  program  began. 

The  real  problem  Is  not  that  Just  one 
federal  program  supporting  predoctoral 
studies  Is  being  curtailed,  but  that  all  of 
them  are  tielng  curtailed,  while  each  agency 
hopes  that  the  loss  will  be  picked  up  by  one 
of  the  other  agencies  l!i  his  letter  of  January 
9,  1967.  Informing  us  of  the  six  new  NASA 
Tralneeshlf>8  to  begin  In  September.  1967. 
at  Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Smull,  Director  of 
N.ASA  s  Office  of  Granta  and  Research  Con- 
tracts, implied  as  much:  "It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  other  federal  agencies 
charged  primarily  with  the  general  support 
of  higher  education  have  In  recent  years  sub- 
stintially  Increased  their  predoctoral  sup- 
port ppograrrus  In  the  areas  of  science  and 
tes:hnol3^{y  "  However,  you  are  already  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  reoewtly  cut  the 
appropriation  for  graduate  fellowships  for 
1988  under  Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  by  tlO  million.  Unless  the  cut 
is  restored  by  the  Senate,  as  all  university 
presidents  and  graduate  deans  slnoerely 
hopt.  the  net  effect  will  be  a  reduction  of 
NDEA  Title  IV  Graduate  Fellowships  to  be- 
gin In  September,  1968.  from  6000  to  3400 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  Traln- 
eeshlp  and  Fellowship  Progr.-ims  In  support 
of  graduate  students  were  curtailed  for  Sep- 
tember, 1967.  To  begin  in  September.  1966, 
Notre  Dame  was  awarded  sixteen  new  N8F 
Traineeshtps.  whereas  we  were  awarded 
twelve  in  September,  1967 — a  25 '"^  reduc- 
tion Other  universities  experienced  similar 
cuts 

Regarding  research  grants  In  science  and 
technology  for  faculty  members  through 
which  graduate  students  are  supported  a« 
research  assistants,  the  trend  m  the  agencies 
se»ma  to  be  to  continue  support  for  old 
projects  or  well-established  professors  aixl 
to  curtail  support  for  young  faculty  mem- 
bers This  has  Its  impact  on  the  universities 
across  the  land 

One  could  add  as  a  postscript  that  the  Urge 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram after  1967-68  will  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  offer  1000 
first-year  graduate  fellowships  per  year.  Thus, 
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a  ten-year  program  which  has  made  a  quar- 
ter o{  :ts  awards  in  Science  over  the  years 
will  cease. 

The  number  of  students  seeking  admls- 
slon  to  graduate  schools,  and  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  personnel  trained  to  the 
doctoral  level,  will  continue  to  rise  each  year 
while  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  sup- 
porting graduate  students  will  be  drying  up. 
Unless  the  trend  to  curtail  federal  suppKnt 
can  be  reversed,  the  g^raduate  schools  will 
first  leel  the  pinch,  and  then  the  country 
which  needs  the  highly  trained  product  of 
the  graduate  school.  We  would  soon  be  back 
where  we  were  In  1958. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Cardlally  yours. 
Pev  Theodore  M  HESBtmcH,  C.S.C., 

President. 

The  following  is  from  institution  In 
the  State  of  Iowa : 

Iowa  State  University,  | 

Ames,  Iowa. 
H:.n  Bob  Eckhardt, 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C; 
N.AS.A  sustaining  program  very  significant 
in  meeting  trained  manpower  needs.  Has 
supported  61  Ph.D.  trainees  at  Iowa  State 
University.  Urge  Restoration  of  ten  million 
to  present  funding  level. 

J.  B.  Pace, 
Vice  President  for  Research  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  College. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  In 
the  State  of  Kansas : 

Kansas    State   Uniyeksitt, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  Of  the  Untted  States,  | 

Wasnington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Congressman  Eckhardt:  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Sustaining  University  Program  has  pro- 
vided valuable  support  for  research  in  vari- 
ous scientific  fields  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity Research  has  covered  the  gamut  from 
nozzle  design  for  rocket  vehicles  within  our 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
through  complex  biochemical  studies  related 
to  metabolism  performed  in  our  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  to  Investigations  of  human 
performance  as  this  may  be  related  to  the 
duties  of  the  crew  on  a  space  mission. 

The  value  of  this  support  is  manifold.  It 
has  been  possible  to  support  younger  scien- 
tists with  funds  provided  by  NASA  so  that 
they  might  obtain  suflaclent  recognition  to 
seek  continuing  support  from  such  agencies 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Support  by  NASA  has 
stimulated  their  Interest  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and,  accordingly,  their  work  has  not 
only  provided  valuable  results  but  has  in- 
creased their  competence  as  scientists  In 
fields  of  importance  for  our  space  program. 
Faculty  members  have  been  assisted  In  this 
research  by  graduate  students,  the  interests 
of  whom  in  turn  have  been  Infiuenced  in  a 
valuable  way  by  the  nature  of  this  program. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  farslghted  efforts  of 
the  Congress  in  Its  attempts  to  maintain  this 
program  at  Its  present  level. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McCain, 

President. 

The  UNrvEKSiTY  or  Kansas, 
tatcrence,  Kans.,  June  16, 1967. 

Hon  Bob  Eckhardt. 

U.S.  Representative  from  8th  Dittrict,  Texas, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  IAr.  Eckhardt:    In  response  to  your 

letter  of  June   14.  1967,  to  Chancellor  Wes- 

coe,  I  am  happy  to  send  you  herewith  one 


copy  of  our  most  recent  proposal  for  renewal 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  NASA  sustaining 
grant.  Although  I  believe  you  would  find  the 
entire  proposal  Interesting  and  helpful,  I  am 
sure  that  the  summary  on  pages  2  and  3 
will  provide  In  concise  form  the  informa- 
tion you  have  requested  concerning  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  NASA  sustaining  uni- 
versity program. 

The  University  of  Kansaa  has  been  far 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  success  of  these 
NASA  grants.  They  have  assisted  In  a  major 
way  in  the  development  of  new  lines  of  re- 
search in  Important  interdisciplinary  areas, 
and  they  have  contributed  most  substantially 
to  the  development  of  an  expanding  ad- 
vanced training  capability  as  well  as  research 
effort  in  the  broad  field  of  space  science. 

If    you    should   wish   additional    Informa- 
tion,  please  call   on  me  directly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Argessincer,  Jr., 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculties. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky: 

'DmvEasrrT  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhakot, 

Eighth    District,    Texas,    Congress    of    the 
United  States,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Concsessican  Eckhardt:  I  am  writ- 
ing with  regard  to  your  letter  of  June   14 
concerning   our   sustaining   university    pro- 
gram  under  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  The  program  at  the 
University  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Dr, 
John  A.  Dillon,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  Professor  of  Physics.  Dean  Dillon 
has  had  long  and  productive  experience  in 
research  at  Brown  University   before   join- 
ing us  last  July. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  must  be 
judged  on  two  criteria. 

1)  Does  the  program  lead  to  meaningful 
research  which  strengthens  science  itself? 

2 )  What  Impact  does  the  program  have  on 
the  University? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would 
point  out  that  our  program  involves  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students  from  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  En- 
gineering Physics,  and  Physics,  who  are  work- 
ing on  problems  in  one  way  or  another  relat- 
ed to  material  science.  A  number  of  publica- 
tions are  about  to  emerge  from  this  research, 
and  the  drawing  together  of  the  scientists 
from  various  departments  In  a  common  pro- 
gram has  ^one  far  toward  breaking  down 
some  of  the  traditional  barrier  which  have 
separated  them.  The  various  visitors  we  have 
had  from  NASA  have  all  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  quality  of  the  scientific  effort 
being  made. 

In  addition  to  the  unifying  influence  this 
program  has  bad,  it  has  had  other  important 
impacts  on  the  University's  scientific  pro- 
gram. It  has  enabled  us  to  move  more  quick- 
ly into  new  areas  (such  as  x-ray  diffraction 
studies)  and  It  has  assisted  some  of  the 
younger  faculty  members  In  starting  research 
at  a  higher  level  than  was  possible  previous- 
ly. Thus  It  has  greatly  strengthened  our 
programs  In  these  related  areas  and  has  al- 
lowed us  to  advance  much  more  quickly  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  this  program  had 
not  existed. 

Finally,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  of  the  program  from  NASA 
Headquarters  has  been  extremely  thoughtful 
and  helpful.  Dean  Dillon  Informs  me  that 
the  outside  administration  has  operated 
more  smoothly  than  that  of  any  other  pro- 
gram with  which  he  has  been  associated. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  want  to  offer  my 
strong  endorsement  for  the  continuation 
of  a  program  which  has  been  ably  admin- 
istered, has  advanced  our  scientific  knowl- 


edge, and  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
University  in  developing  its  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Davidson, 

President. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana: 

The  Louisiana  State  Universfty, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Echkardt:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  14,  I  am  reviewing  briefiy 
some  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
the  NASA  Sustaining  Research  Grant  to 
Ixnilsiana  State  University.  We  have  had  this 
grant  for  only  nine  months;  it  was  given  to 
us  In  September,  1966,  The  grant  Is  funded 
at  present  In  the  amount  of  $100,000/year. 

Insofar  as  Federal  funds  are  concerned, 
Louisiana  State  University  has  been  a  "have 
not"  university  In  that  until  recently  Fed- 
eral funds  and  grants  have  been  on  the  dis- 
tinctly low  side.  Accordingly,  we  have  de- 
rived a  large  relative  benefit  from  the  NASA 
grant  since  It  has  enabled  us  to  initiate  proj- 
ects and  developments  which  are  growing 
and  which  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
grow.  The  following  are  some  specific  ac- 
compUshments  which  are  attributable  to  the 
grant : 

1.  We  have  Initiated  a  strong  space-re- 
lated research  program  involving  12  indi- 
vidual research  projects  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  mechanical,  aerospace 
and  materials  engineering,  and  engineering 
mechanics.  In  general  this  research  is  of  a 
basic  nature,  but  some  of  the  projects  will 
have  quite  practical  and  technically  useful 
results. 

2.  We  have  added  one  full-time  faculty 
member  and  several  others  who  are  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  grant.  This  has 
strengthened    our   faculty   considerably. 

3.  We  have  supported  10  graduate  students 
who  otherwise  might  not  have  been  able  to 
obtain  graduate  training. 

4.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  interest  in 
NASA  and  space-oriented  research  has  in- 
creased considerably  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  had  more  contact  with  the 
NASA' research  centers  and  the  resultant  defi- 
nition of  areas  of  mutual  Interest  has  led 
to  other  research  projects.  This  Interest  is 
reflected  throughout  the  entire  LSU  System, 
not  Just  the  Baton  Rouge  campus. 

5.  In  May  a  two-day  symposium  on  "The 
Management  and  Technology  of  Space  Ex- 
ploration" was  held  on  the  Baton  Rouge 
campus.  This  attracted  many  visitors  and 
generated  public  and  industrial  interest  in 
many  facets  of  the  space  program. 

6.  Some  of  the  research  programs  under 
the  Sustaining  Grant  are  broad  In  scojie  and 
require  participation  by  faculty  members 
from  several  different  departments,  crossing 
college  boundaries  In  a  few  instances.  This 
has  set  a  pattern  for  truly  interdisciplinary 
research  in  the  University. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  Hunter, 

President. 

Ttn-ANE  UNrVERSTTT, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  21, 1967. 
Bob  Eckhardt, 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Tulane  University  has  no  NASA  sustaining 
program  application  submitted  February  23. 
1965.  Revision  submitted  November  12,  1965. 
Negotiations  for  award  unsuccessful. 

Prks  R.  Caole. 

Vice  President. 
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The  following  are  from  Institutions  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts: 

THB  COMMONWXAI.TK  OF  \tA8SA- 
CHXTSXTTS,  UNrVERSITY  OF  MaSSA- 
CHUBFTTS, 

Amh.er3t,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Ecxhardt. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
D.C 

Deam  R*f»e8entative  Eckhardt  We  were 
pleased  to  learn  that  through  your  efforts 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Space  Sciences  and  Ap- 
pUcatlona  has  restored  »10  million  to  the 
NASA  budget  for  1968  to  support  the  sustain- 
ing university  program  Since  1966  we  have 
participated  In  this  program  as  recipients  of 
contracts  with  NASA  for  Tralneeshlps  In  the 
space-reUted  sciences  The  NASA  Trainee- 
ship  Progniin  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  conceived  by  the  federal  government  to 
support  graduate  education  in  the  U  S  This 
program  not  only  permits  us  to  support  the 
most  able  students  in  the  Space  Sciences  but 
also  provides  the  facilities  and  equipment 
necessary  for  sophisticated  research  In  these 
areas.  We  do  not  feel  that  any  present  fed- 
eral progimm  can  replace  the  Tralneeshlps 
now  supported  by  NASA  unless  other  federal 
offices  supporting  graduate  education  change 
their  present  policies 

At  present  we  have  sixteen  of  our  most 
capable  students  being  supported  by  the 
NASA  Tralneeshlp  Progranj  Since  our  first 
Tralneeshlps  were  awarded  in  1965,  most  of 
the  recipients  of  these  awards  0\U  not  re- 
ceive their  PhD  degrees  until  the  end  of  the 
ciurent  academic  year  However  two  of  our 
trainees  who  have  completed  their  studies 
are  now  employed  In  Industry  conducting 
space-related  research  One  of  these  students 
Is  exploring  problems  In  target  recognition. 
decision-making.  Information  processing,  and 
controller  dynamics.  Another  Is  sui>ervlslng 
a  research  program  dealing  with  man-com- 
puter decision -malting  in  an  antisubmarine 
warfare  setting.  Currently  these  two  stu- 
dents are  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  space  and  defense  efforts  of  the  U  S 

We  hope  to  be  the  recipient  of  additional 
Tralneeshlps  as  well  as  funds  for  research 
facilities  in  the  future  under  NASA's  sus- 
taining university  program.  We  congratulate 
you  on  your  efforts  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  expenditures  of  Federal  government 
In  this  area  and  wish  you  e\ery  success  In 
your  floor  fight  In  the  House  in  support  of 
your  committee's  report 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Lederle. 

President. 

WoBCXsm  Polytechnic  iNSTnx'TE. 

Worcester,  Mass  .  June  19.  1967. 
Mr.  Bob  Kckhasdt. 

Committee    on    Science    and    Astronautics. 

Congrtn  of  the  United  States.  House  of 

Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ifa.  Eckharot:  Thank  you  very  much 

for  your  letter  dated  June    14  to  F»resldent 

Storke.   President   Storke   Is  on   vacation   at 

the  preaaot  time  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty 

of  answering  your  letter  in  his  absence. 

At  the  present  time.  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  Is  benefiting  to  the  extent  of  $66.- 
567  per  year  in  the  form  of  NASA  Trainee- 
ships.  Tbe  support  has  been  of  great  value 
in  the  dereloplng  of  our  graduate  study  pro- 
gram and  we  are  very  much  Ln  hopes  that 
future  allotments  of  funds  will  not  be  de- 
creased. 

Sincerely, 

M.  Lawrence  Peice, 
Vice-President  and  Dean  of  Facultj/. 

Tufts  UNrvusrrr. 

June  20,  1987. 
Hon.  Boa  BrKHAsnr. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Respectfully  urge  reinforcement  of  NASA 
sustaining  university  program.  Withdrawal  of 


support  would  adversely  affect  our  graduate 
program. 

Leonard  C   Mead. 

Acting  President. 

The  following  Is  from  an  Institution  in 
the  State  of  Michigan: 

MiCHICAN  TtCHNOLOCtCAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Houghton.  Mich  .  June  19.  1967 
Hon    Bob  Eckhardt. 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  Q  C 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  14,  Michigan  Tech  does 
not  have  a  sustaining  university  N.ASA  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  We  ha\e  made 
several  visits  to  the  Washington  office  and 
have   a   proposal   in   prepiuntlon. 

We  support  the  Idea  wholeheartedly  and 
think  that  It  Is  unique  in  support  of  research 
for  higher  education  It  helps  overcome  the 
grantsmanshlp  activities  of  highly  mobile 
professors  There  Is  an  element  in  any  univer- 
sity of  people  who  tie  research  grants  to  their 
own  activities  and  then  use  them  as  negotiat- 
ing points  with  other  universities  Michigan 
Tech  Is  small  and  has  not  experienced  this  as 
yet.  However  the  problem  does  exist  and 
would  be  helped  tremendously  with  the  .sus- 
taining grant  program  .since  this  program 
does  reqxilre  several  department.s  wcrklng 
together,  r  foires  cuoperatlon  and  Interdis- 
ciplinary research  where  such  researc.'i  would 
:i  't  previously  have  been  po-sslble 

0<.>od  luck  at  your  hearings 
Sincerely. 

R    L    Smith. 

The  following  are  from  Institutions  in 
the  State  of  Missouri : 

The  UNivERsrrY  of  Missoiri  at  Rolla, 

RoUa.  Mo  .  June  16,  19C7 
Representative  Bos  Eckhakdt. 
Cong'ress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representative.^.    Washington.   DC 

Dear  Represent attve  Eckhardt  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  affording  the  Univer- 
sity an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  In- 
formation you  are  assembling  In  defense  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
istrations  sustaining  university  program. 

Unfortunately,  this  campus  does  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  N  A  3.A.  Sustaining  Grant 
program  at  this  time  In  July  of  last  year, 
we  submitted  a  proposal  for  research  support 
from  the  program,  and.  from  all  reports,  the 
proposal  received  very  favorable  recommen- 
dations for  support  from  the  reviewers,  how. 
ever,  a  grant  could  not  be  made  this  fiscal 
year   becau.se   of    fund    limitations 

We  feel  that  the  lack  of  support  from  this 
program  Is  unfortunate.  Inasmuch  as  the 
University  allocated  some  $350,000  this  year 
to  this  campus  from  State  funds  to  support 
our  Space  Science  Research  Center,  in  which 
we  have  Invested  some  $1.6  million  in  tbe 
past  four  years.  The  Center  consists  of  three 
research  groups:  Materials,  Cloud  Physics, 
and  Electronics,  and  Involves  26  members  of 
the  academic  faculty.  8  non-academic  staff 
members  and  43  graduate  students  pursuing 
thesis  research  on  projects  relevant  to  the 
space  program.  Inasmuch  as  our  Sustaining 
Grant  proposal  Is  still  under  consideration 
for  support  by  N  A.S.A.,  we  are  most  hopeful 
that  favorable  consideration  can  t>e  given  to 
your  Subcommittee's  recommendation  for  an 
additional  tlO  million  for  the  sustaining  uni- 
versity program  this  forthcoming  fiscal 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  campus 
of  the  University  does  participate  In  the 
N.A  S,A.  Tralneeshlp  program  Six  grwluate 
students  have  been  supported  this  academic 
year  by  a  grant  from  this  program,  and  this 
represented  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
graduate  thesis  research  In  space-related 
problems  We  had  requested  a  total  of  16 
tralneeshlps  for  this  forthcoming  academic 
year,  based  on  our  current  and  projected 
level  of  space-related  research,   however    we 


were  sidvlsed  recently  that  only  four  trainee- 
ships  were  to  be  granted  for  this  period. 
Since  we  cannot  Increase  the  commitment  of 
State  monies  to  this  research  activity,  we 
have  no  other  alternative  than  to  reduce 
the  number  of  graduate  students  partici- 
pating In  the  program. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  effective  programs  for 
the  support  of  university  research,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  above  may  be  of  assistance 
to  your  Subcommittee  in  its  effort  to  solicit 
additional  funding  for  the  program. 
Sincerely. 

Merl  Baker, 

ChanceHor. 


June  22,  1967 
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UNivEiwrrT  or  Missouri, 

June  16.  1967. 
Representative  Bob  Eckhardt. 
Committee    on    Science    and    Astronautics, 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 
DC 

The  NASA  sustaining  grant  program  con- 
tinues to  play  a  vital  part  In  the  growth  of 
the  Space  Sciences  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Missouri's  Columbia  campus 
The  center  was  created  In  respo:;se  to  a 
recommendation  by  the  Governor's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board  and  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islature has  seen  fit  to  support  the  growth 
of  the  center  The  sustaining  progr.im  seems 
to  be  a  very  appropriate  way  for  St.it e  and 
Federal  agencies  to  cixsperate  to  the  mutual 
ad\antage  of  each.  The  sustaining  program 
has  had  solid  impact  on  the  educ.i:ional 
program  of  the  campus  By  its  very  n;uure, 
the  program  Is  multldlsclpllnary.  Numerous 
examples  could  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
sustaining  program  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  together  fa?ulty  of  wlde'.v  di- 
verse interests  to  work  on  common  problems 
The  education  of  students  Is  greatly  en- 
riched by  such  Interactions. 

Numerous  Instances  could  be  cited  to  show 
how  research  generated  by  the  program  has 
"spun-off"  into  other  areas.  Research  re- 
sults have  been  presented  at  a  number  of 
International  scientific  meetings.  On  this 
campus  space-related  research  findings  have 
t>een  applied  to  such  seemingly  unrelated 
areas  as  crop  growth  and  early  detection  of 
cerebral  stroke. 

Locally-administered  grants  help  to  bal- 
ance and  round  out  a  typical  university  pro- 
gram. Through  mechanisms  such  as  this,  the 
young  research  man  can  get  his  work  started 
and  the  senior  research  man  can  experiment 
In  new  areas.  In  this  way,  then,  both  may 
contribute  even  more  to  the  Nations  re- 
search effort  through  normal  granting  chan- 
nels. This  progression  has  been  very  notice- 
able In  the  Missouri  program. 

The  university  feels  that  the  total  educa- 
tional experience  It  can  offer  Its  student  has 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  sustaining  pro- 
gram. NASA,  of  course,  has  pioneered  In  this 
area  and  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  fore- 
sight. 

Ellis  R.  Oraham, 
Associate  Dean  for  Research. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Montana: 
UNrvERsrrY  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  19, 1967 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

DiEAR  Congressman  Eckhardt:  Under  the 
Sust<ilnlng  University  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  has  received 
grants  enabling  It  to  participate  In  progranw 
of  Interest  to  both  NASA  and  the  University 
Among  these  have  been  grants  for  facilities, 
graduate  tralneeshlps.  and  multldlsclpllnary 
research  in  space  science  and  technology 

The  two  facilities  grants  awarded  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  have  resulted  in  » 
twi. -story  addition  to  a  wing  of  the  Physics 
Building  to  house  tl.e  University's  rapldJy  ex- 


panding program  In  space  physics  and  a 
Space  Science  Center  biUldlng  to  accommo- 
date an  equally  rapidly  expanding  University 
program  in  the  physical,  biological,  medical, 
and  engineering  sciences  related  directly  to 
NASA's  mission.  These  facilities  grants  have 
been  necessary  to  enable  a  state  university  to 
provide  facilities  for  research  programs  at  a 
pace  which  matches  the  growth  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  experimental  programs  geared  to 
NASAs  Interests.  The  pace  of  NASA's  pro- 
grams Is  an  exhilarating  one  which  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  enthusiasm  of 
university  scientists  and  in  the  recent  past 
NASA  has  been  quick  to  observe  that  It  was 
necessary  to  aid  the  tinlverslties  with  ex- 
panded facilities  If  It  were  to  capitalize  on 
the  interests  of  these  university  scientists. 
Naturally,  much  of  the  research  carried  on  in 
these  facilities  constructed  with  NASA's  help, 
although  NASA  oriented,  has  widespread  ap- 
plication in  our  defense  effort,  in  the  public 
health  field,  and  other  elements  of  the  public 
sector  as  well  as  In  the  civilian  economy. 
Without  suport  of  NASA  for  the  expansion  of 
experimental  facilities  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  newly  developed  or  expanded  pro- 
grams In  microbiological  contamination, 
simulation  of  engineering  control  processes, 
properties  of  unusual  materials,  computer 
hardware,  to  name  but  a  few,  would  have 
been  severely  limited.  The  facilities  portion 
of  the  Sustaining  University  Program  has 
enabled  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  carry 
out  a  wide  variety  of  research  programs 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  Impossible 
because  of  lack  of  suitable  space. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  one  of 
the  first  universities  to  participate  in  NASA's 
Graduate  Tralneeshlp  Program.  Under  this 
program,  fifteen  graduate  students  per  year 
have  started  In  a  tralneeshlp  of  three  years' 
duration  In  the  space  related  disciplines.  As 
a  consequence,  each  year  forty-five  (45) 
graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  In  In- 
structional programs  and  have  been  carrying 
out  research  leading  to  Ph.D.  degrees.  This 
Is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  profes- 
sionally trained  manpower  pool  of  the  United 
States,  The  University  of  Minnesota  has  been 
disturbed  to  see  NASA  decreasing  its  support 
of  the  graduate  tralneeshlp  program.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  leveling  off  of  the 
national  demand  for  Ph.D.'s  In  science,  engi- 
neering, and  related  disciplines,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  not  able  with  Its 
own  resources  to  compyensate  for  such  a  de- 
cline in  support  of  graduate  tralneeshlp  pro- 
grams by  a  major  federal  agency.  Although 
a  university  such  as  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota contributes  in  many  ways  to  the  pro- 
grams of  federal  agencies,  a  university  is 
unique  as  a  contributor  of  professionally 
trained  manpower. 

Since  1965,  the  University  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  sustaining  grant  for  multl- 
dlsclpllnary research  In  the  space  science  and 
technology.  This  grant  Is  step-funded  and 
presently  Is  running  at  a  level  of  $400,000  per 
year.  The  sustaining  grants  provided  by 
NASA  have  been  a  feature  of  Its  grants 
program  of  remarkable  effectiveness.  With 
the  sustaining  grant,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  b*en  able  to  Initiate  new  programs 
and  augment  existing  programs  for  which 
external  support  Is  essential  at  a  pace  un- 
usual in  a  university  environment.  Since 
practically  all  of  the  administration  of  the 
sustaining  grant  is  carried  out  by  university 
personnel,  the  University  through  its  Space 
Science  Center  has  been  able  to  initiate  new 
programs  without  the  costly  delay  Inherent 
in  seeking  support  for  such  new  programs 
from  federal  agencies.  This  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly beneficial  aspect  of  the  stistainlng 
grant  since  it  has  been  possible  to  provide 
support  for  the  new  and  younger  members 
of  the  faculty  who  normally  experience  ex- 
tensive delays  in  obtaining  funds  to  mount 
new  experimental  programs.  In  addlUon.  the 
Space  Science  Center  has  been  able  to  Iden- 


tify University  and  national  needs  In  the 
space  related  areas  and  with  the  Bustalnlng 
grant  has  been  able  to  take  steps  toward 
satisfying  these  needs. 

For  example,  although  there  has  been  a 
serious  national  shortage  of  PhD.'s  trained 
to  carry  out  research  In  land-based  astron- 
omy, the  University  of  Minnesota  has  not 
been  able  to  generate  the  support  necessary 
to  become  a  Ph.D.  granting  Institution  In 
astronomy.  With  the  aid  of  the  Space  Science 
Center  through  Its  sustaining  grant,  expert- 
mental  equipment  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Ph.D.  program  in  astronomy  has 
been  assembled.  This  has  acted  as  a  catalyst 
and  within  a  few  years  the  XTnlveralty  of 
Minnesota  expects  to  Join  the  handful  of 
American  institutions  which  produce  Ph.D.'s 
in  astronomy.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the  sus- 
taining grant  has  been  used  to  augment  the 
University's  research  capabilities  In  electro- 
chemistry. This  augmentation  of  research 
capabilities  in  a  field  of  such  importance  to 
both  the  defense  and  civilian  economy  would 
have  been  delayed  several  years  if  the  sus- 
taining grant  had  not  been  available.  There 
are  many  more  situations  in  which  the 
sustaining  grant  has  enabled  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  make  major  steps  forward 
in  Its  research  capabilities.  Among  the  fields 
which  have  derived  benefit  in  this  way  have 
been  control  science,  computer  technology, 
bioenglneering,  etc.  In  the  two  years  which 
the  University  of  Minnesota  has  had  the 
NASA  sustaining  grant,  the  grant  has  been 
used  to  initiate  over  thirty  research  pro- 
grams. Many  of  these  programs  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  grant  and 
the  initiation  of  many  others  wotild  have 
been  Bertousl7  delayed.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  grant  as  an  instnunent  of  growth  of 
research  capabiliUea  has  Iseen  multipUed 
manifold  by  the  flezlbUlty  Inherent  in  its 
application.  The  sustaining  NASA  grant  has 
been  a  major  instrument  In  development  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  past  two 
years. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  tliat  the  effec- 
tiveness of  NASA's  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram Is  not  as  accurately  gauged  by  the 
funds  available  at  the  University  in  the 
program  as  it  is  by  the  enthusiasm  and  In- 
terest which  NASA  has  been  able  to  generate 
with  this  program.  Tbe  imagination  which 
NASA  has  brought  to  its  interaction  with 
universities  has  generated  in  the  univer- 
sity community  an  abundance  of  good  will 
which  should  stand  as  a  model  for  other 
federal  agencies.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  hopeful  that  the  current  decrease 
in  the  NASA  university  program  is  only  a 
temp)orary  reflection  of  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  national  economy  and  not 
symptomatic  of  a  trend  away  from  an  imag- 
inative program.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota Is  pleased  with  the  attention  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations has  paid  to  the  change  in  scope  and 
direction  of  NASA's  Program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  O.  Shepbebo, 
Vice-President,  Academic  Administration. 

Montana  State  Umiversitt, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  June  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhakdt, 

House   of   Representatives   Congress   of    the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Eckhardt:  President 
Johnson  of  Montana  State  University  has 
been  away  from  the  campus  and  your  letter 
of  June  14  reached  my  desk  Just  this  morn- 
ing. I  regret  that  our  reply  will  not  reach 
you  before  June  20  aa  you  requested. 

The  sustaining  university  program  of  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  been  of  great  benefit  to  Montana 
State  University.  During  the  past  several 
yean,  the  grant  funds  under  this  program 
provided  the  financial  base  for  expanding 
and  upgrading  tbe  activities  of  our  Depart- 


ment of  Physics.  We  now  have  a  strong  pro- 
gram In  Physics  with  the  funding  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  University  and  by  re- 
search grants  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

We  are  now  using  our  sustaining  university 
grant  to  develop  faculty  competence  In  blo- 
meteorology  and  In  materials  science  In  the 
same  manner  that  we  used  these  funds  to 
develop  our  Department  of  Physics. 

We  have  found  the  sustaining  university 
program  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  the  several  Federal  programs 
of  support  to  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  E.  HtTFFMAN, 
Vice  President  for  Research. 

The  following  is  from  an  institution 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska : 

The  Universitt  op  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  Chancellor 
Hardin  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  let- 
ter of  June  14th  regarding  the  effect  of 
NASA's  sustaining  program  at  our  institu- 
tion. 

NASA's  support  is  relatively  small  but  it 
plays  a  vital  role  in  our  programs  of  research 
and  graduate  education  In  the  sciences  and 
engineering.  The  support  has  been  particu- 
larly useful  In  assisting  us  to  secure  much 
needed  equipment. 

We  hope  this  Important  program  can  be 
continued  and  indeed  expanded. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Olson, 

Dean. 

The  following  Is  from  an  Institution  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  State  University, 
University  Park,  N.  Mex.,  June  16, 1967. 
Hon,  Bob  Eckhardt, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  New  Mexico 
State  University  has  had  a  NASA  Sustaining 
Grant  for  $150,000/yr.  for  the  last  two  years. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
grants  ever  given  to  the  University.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  each  year's  appropriation 
went  to  the  astronomy  section  to  support 
the  purchase  of  a  very  fine  24"  telescope 
plus  accessory  equipment,  all  of  which  Is 
now  installed  and  In  use.  The  University 
supplied  land,  road  and  building.  Without 
this  aid  the  University  would  not  have  been 
able  to  support  the  total  cost  of  such  a 
facility.  The  new  telescope  Is  already  paying 
off  In  obtaining  superb  photographs  of  the 
planets  which  are  of  much  value  to  NASA. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  went 
to  Individual  faculty  in  many  departments 
of  the  University,  Projects  were  supported  In 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  geology,  biology, 
biochemistry,  chemistry,  physics,  economics, 
mechanical  engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ences. All  together  this  year  there  were  22 
faculty,  27  graduate  students,  6  undergrad- 
uates directly  supported  by  the  grant.  This 
resulted  in  21  papers  presented  at  scientific 
meetings,  and  45  papers  either  published  or 
in  process  of  publication. 

This  grant  is  extremely  valusrtjle  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  gives  a  developing  university  more 
freedom  to  develop  and  support  areas  of 
strength. 

2.  It  furnishes  support  for  young  unestab- 
llshed  researchers  who  have  difBculty  obtain- 
ing individual  direct  support  from  founda- 
tions. 

3.  It  trains  many  graduate  students  who 
wUI  be  our  futtu'e  leaders  in  the  space  science 
fields. 

4.  It  fumtsbee  funds  for  equipment  which 
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U  not  only  valuable  for  research  but  also  can 
b«  uaffl  In  teaching 

5.  It  »ttract«  prooUslng  young  sclentlsw 
and  englne«ra  to  Join  the  faculty  as  they 
luiow  that  support  may  be  possible  from 
the  grant. 

6.  It  develops  a  research  atmosphere  on 
the  campus  and  stimulates  research  m  de- 
partments that  do  not  directly  benefit  from 
the  NASA  grant,  such  as  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

7.  For  developing  universities  that  are  de- 
termined to  become  centers  of  excellence, 
such  as  New  Mexico  State  University,  this  Is 
an  essenUal  type  of  grant 

New  Mexico  SUte  University  feels  that 
there  shovUd  be  more  active  general  support 
of  the  university  grant.  The  appropriations 
for  It  should  be  increased  It  Is  our  firm  opin- 
ion that  money  spent  In  this  way  Is  repaid 
several  times  over  in  better  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  and  in  results  from  research 
and  In  strengthening  the  universities  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering 
Sincerely. 

R.    B.    CORBKTT. 

President 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 

P«INCETON  UNrvHLsrrT. 

Pklnceton,  N  J  . 

June  20.  1967. 

Hon.  ROBOtT  ECKHAXDT. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  14  to  Presi- 
dent Ooheen,  we  would  like  to  reply  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  the  NASA  sustaining  university 
program.  Princeton  University  has  applied 
for  funds  under  all   three  major  categories 

We  have  participated  In  the  N.^SA  traUiee- 
shlp  program  since  its  inception.  These 
tralneeahlps  and  their  associated  cost  of  edu- 
cation monies  are  of  great  Importance  in 
the  graduate  program  of  13  of  our  science 
and  engineering  departments.  They  had  be- 
come a  major  element  In  the  planning  of 
futtire  graduate  studies  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  The  unanticipated  cutb«u:k 
In  the  program  this  year  has  already  strained 
the  resources  of  these  departments  and  cer- 
tainly any  further  cutback  will  force  u*  to 
revise  the  number  of  students  we  can  admit 
and  train  In  these  areas 

In  19«3  we  received  a  grant  of  1625.000 
under  the  facility  grant  program  for  a  basic 
research  laboratory  wing  for  aerospace  pro- 
pulsion sciences  which  has  proved  to  be  of 
Invaluable  assistance  to  our  program  in  this 
area. 

Last  year  we  submitted  a  proposal  for  a 
multldlsclpUnary  research  grant  Involving 
five  departments  of  the  university.  We  axe 
Informed  that  the  proposal  was  carefully 
thought  out,  responsive,  and  presented  an 
excellent  mix  of  basic  and  applied  efforts 
However,  NASA  Indicated  that  it  could  not 
provide  the  necessary  funds  because  of  the 
reduction  In  the  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will  be 
of  assistance. 

Raymond  J.  Woodbow, 
Director,  Ofjflce  of  Resenrcn  and  Project 
Administration. 

RxrroBms.  thx  Stati  UNrvxaariT, 
Nev)  Brunswick,  N.J  .  June  19, 1967 
Hon.  Boa  EcKHAasr. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dbsb  CONoaxssMAN  Bckhakdt:  Dr.  Mason 
OxvMB.  who  Is  on  a  speaking  engagement  In 
Oanate.  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  June  14. 

We  commend  you  for  your  elTorts  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  sustaining  uni- 
versity program  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  For  your  informa- 
tioa  I  am  enclosing  a  concise  statement  of 


the  participation  of  Rutgers-The  State  Uni- 
versity In  this  program  As  you  can  see.  this 
supF»ort  not  only  aasists  the  space-related 
areas  of  study  but  contributes  to  Unproved 
levels  of  excellence  In  this  University. 

Your  eSorta  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  support  for  this  sustaining  university 
program  Is  in  keeping  with  the  contentions 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  which 
emphasizes,  the  need  for  a  sustained  com- 
mitment "  The  uncertainties  in  levels  of 
Federal  support,  which  we  must  live  through 
during  the  a^inual  appropriations  process, 
make  it  extremely  confusing  and  difficult 
to  hire  the  best  faculty,  assure  support  for 
the  best  students  and  overall  su.stain  the 
best  In  education 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  R    Watson 

Rutgeri,  the  State  University — National 
Ae'^onautics  and  Space  Administration 
schedule  of  grants  atcarded,  NSG    {T)-97 


Academic  ytan 


19M-67 . 

Supplement  No  1  196^-68. 
Sbpplement  No  2  1966  69 


Grand  totll 530.200 


Yaan 


Number  ol 
trainees 


10 
13 
12 


The  following  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  participated  In  the  above  fig- 
ures Engineering.  Economics.  Botany,  Phys- 
iology Mathematics  Physics.  Chemistry 
Psychology    Bacteriology.  Zoology 

The  following  are  from  in.st!tutions  iii 
the  State  of  New  York : 

CXarkson  Coi-LKi  OF-  Technology, 

Potsdam,  .V  y    June  16.  1967. 

Hon     ROBEKT  ECKHAROT, 

Hou.ie  of  Repres'-ntatives. 
Washington,  D  C 

D&AR  Mr  Eckhahot  In  the  absence  of 
President  Graham  from  the  campus  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  14.  1967  regarding  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  -Space  Admlnl.stratlon 
sustaining  university  program 

Clarkson  College  does  not  currently  have 
A  sustaining  university  grant  but  we  are  In 
the  process  of  preparing  a  proposal  for  sub- 
mission to  N.\S.\  requesting  support  under 
this  program  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
Is  precisely  the  type  of  program  which  con- 
tributes most  effectively  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  graduate  and  research 
programs  We  strongly  urge  the  continuance 
of  this  program  and  if  possible,  the  addition 
of  funds  to  extend  and  strengthen  It  In  my 
estimation  it  is  definitely  unwise  In  times  of 
national  emergency  to  cut  back  contracts 
specifically  designed  to  foster  basic  research 
and  trained  p)ersonnel  of  the  type  needed  in 
a  technological  society 

Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  program  will 
be   greatly   appreciated    by    technical   schools 
like  Clarkson  College 
Sincerely. 

Richard  .\    Kenton 
Aisociatr  Dean    Graduate  School,  A>i- 
soctate    Director.    Diii.rion    of    Re- 
search. 

Cornell  UNivExsn-Y 
Ithaca.  N  Y  .  June  19.  1967 
Hon.  Bos  Eckhardt, 

Committee   on    Science    and    Astronautics. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington    DC 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt-  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Perkins  I  am  responding 
to  your  recent  letter  which  calls  to  our  at- 
tention the  effort  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
$40  million  In  the  NASA  sustaining  univer- 
sity program  for  FY  68  and  which  notes  that 
you  have  accepted  responsibility  for  support 
of  this  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Cornell  University  strongly  supports  this 
Increased    authorization    and    believes    that 


virtually  all  unlversuifs  that  have  been  co- 
operating with  NASA  do  likewise.  We  very 
much  hope  that  your  efforts  are  successlul 
and  that  the  House  and  ultimately  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  this  added  authorization. 
Cornell  carries  out  most  of  Its  teaching 
and  research  In  this  area  within  its  Center 
for  Radiophyslcs  and  Space  Research,  of 
which  Professor  Thomas  Gold  Is  Director. 
This  unit  operates  in  a  handsome  new  build- 
ing, built  with  funds  primarily  provided  by 
NAS.\.  Cornell  benefits  from  research  con- 
tracts that  come  to  vis  from  NASA  It  ha.s  also 
greatly  benetiled  by  NASA  fellowships  which 
have  come  in  to  us  fr'.'m  the  susti.niiig  uni- 
versity program  Finally,  we  submitted  some 
time  ago  and  have  under  consideration  by 
NASA  a  Multidlsclplliittry  Research  Support 
Program  for  continued  efforts  In  a  n  imber 
of  NAS.\- related  areas 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  various  ef- 
forts, we  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the 
caliber  of  NASA  activities  In  working  with 
universities  Almost  all  of  the  NASA  policies 
have  been  enlightened,  well  managed  and 
well  Integrated  with  normal  university 
teaching  au:tivities  Specifically  the  fellow- 
ship program  has  been  an  excellent  or.e  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  university.  The  policies 
and  funding  procedures  for  the  multidisci- 
pUnary  grants  have  also  been  excellent  Fi- 
nally. NASA's  management  procedure^  for 
their  reeearch  contracts  have  been  quite  sat- 
isfactory from  the  university  standpoint 
In  summary,  all  of  us  have  been  Impressed 
by  NASA's  wisdom  and  capabilities  ;n  its 
relations  with  universities. 

However,  one  could  argue  persuasively  that 
e\en  before  the  recent  cuts  the  NASA  uni- 
versity sustaining  program  was  too  small. 
This  program  Is  for  an  agency  whose  total 
budget  Is  close  to  $5  billion  a  year  and  whoae 
activities  are  almost  entirely  In  the  fields 
of  scientific  research  and  technology.  Engi- 
neering of  the  highest  sort  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  NASA  missions.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  NASA  missions  have  a  strong  com- 
ponent of  scientific  exploration,  which  Im- 
plies that  very  close  contact  with  university 
scientists  is  essential  to  maximize  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  efforts.  In  light  of  this 
enormous  commitment,  even  a  »40  million 
per  year  sustaining  university  program 
seemed  to  moet  of  us  much  too  small  and  our 
effort  in  past  years  had  been  to  get  this  very 
substantially  Increased  on  the  simple 
grounds  that  In  the  long  run  the  NASA  mis- 
sions would  directly  benefit.  We  were  there- 
fore, dismayed  when  the  program  was  cut  to 
»30  million  and  when  It  was  proposed  that  ii 
be  cut  In  FY  68  to  $20  million.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity strongly  supports  this  restoration  of 
the  earlier  proposed  cut  In  this  program. 

Let  me  summarize  my  own  feelings  very 
briefly:  (a)  NASA  Is  deeply  Involved  m  en- 
gineering and  science;  (b)  NASA  greatly 
benefits  both  In  the  short  and  in  the  long 
run  from  close  lnter.actlon  with  universities. 
I  CI  NASA  has  shown  Itself  capable  of  run- 
ning a  good  university  program,  a  program 
which  is  both  sensible  and  frugal:  idi  the 
recent  cuts  in  the  NASA  sustaining  univer- 
sity program  should  be  restored  and.  over 
the  longer  pull,  the  program  should  be  sub- 
stantially enlarged.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  strongly  support  your  proposed  in- 
creased authorization  for  FY  68. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  forward 
these  conunents  to  you.  If  I  can  help  m  any 
other  way  in  presenting  Cornell  University's 
position  on  these  various  Items.  I  shall  be 
most  pleased  to  do  so 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Long. 

N«w  Yo*K  tJNivERsrrY 

New  York.  NY. 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhakdt. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Washington.   DC: 

As  project  director  of  our  NASA  unlversltT 
sustaining  grant.  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to 
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your  effort  to  add  ten  million  dollars  to  the 
1968  authorization.  The  program  has  been 
most  effective  permitting  unlverslty-wlde 
basic  research  and  has  stimulated  cross  de- 
partmental and  multldlsclpUnary  activity. 
We  feel  this  Is  money  well  spent,  because  It 
contributes  to  basic  research  of  value  to  the 
national  as  wel'  as  space  program.  Our 
present  grant  of  $30,000  per  year  Is  hardly 
sufficient  for  a  university  this  size  and  further 
cuts  would  hamper  VA  number  of  current 
Important  projects.  New  York  University  Is 
the  largest  private  university  In  the  U.S.A. 
and  wish  to  continue  making  Its  contri- 
butions under  the  sustaining  program,  i 
John  R.  Racazzini,  ' 
Dean,  School  of  Engineering  and 
Science. 

Renssexaer  Polytechnic  iNSTrrtrrE, 

Troy,  N.Y.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  finds  a  high  degree  of 
mutuality  between  NASA's  programs  for  re- 
search and  advanced  technological  education, 
and  Rensselaer's  mission  in  higher  education. 
Without  NASA's  programs  of  support,  higher 
education  would  be  beyond  the  means  of 
many  highly  qualified  students  with  ordinary 
financial  resources.  NASA-sponsored  pro- 
grams at  Rensselaer  may  be  broken  down  Into 
three  broad  categories:  predoctoral  training 
grants,  research  grants  and  contracts,  and 
facility  grants. 

Rensselaer  received  Its  first  predoctoral 
training  grant  from  NASA  in  1962.  This  grant 
provided  funds  for  the  support  of  10  trainees 
for  three  years.  The  purpose  of  these  grants 
are:  first,  to  accelerate  the  space  program, 
and  second  and  more  Important  to  ofter  broad 
but  Intensive  training  In  the  space  services. 
Presently  NASA  grants  provide  support  for  45 
trainees.  Starting  in  September  of  this  year 
this  number  will  be  reduced  to  39  because 
of  the  reduction  made  In  NASA's  budget. 
These  reductions  If  continued  will  result  in 
a  serious  decline  In  the  number  oT  scientists 
and  engineers  trained  In  the  space  sciences. 

Presently  NASA  is  supporting  36  research 
grants  having  a  total  value  of  $463,800  on 
such  topics  as  Computer  Control  of  Nuclear 
Powered  Rockets,  Dispersion  Strengthened 
Materials,  Interdisciplinary  Research  on  Solid 
Materials,  Investigation  of  the  Composition 
and  Chemical  Behavior  of  the  Atmosphere  of 
Venus,  Studies  of  Radiation  Damage  to 
Various  Materials  In  Rensselaer  Llnac  Ac- 
celerator, Microwave  Gaseous  Electronic  Re- 
search, etc. 

Through  a  facilities  grant  of  $1,500,000 
from  NASA  a  Materials  Research  Center  has 
been  constructed  for  Interdisciplinary  Mate- 
rials Research.  This  Center  has  provided 
space  and  facilities  for  22  research  scientists 
and  engineers  as  well  as  providing  space  and 
facilities  for  the  training  of  94  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

In  my  opinion  without  this  type  of  exter- 
nal supjKirt,  Rensselaer  would  have  been  able 
to  educate  only  about  half  the  number  of 
graduate  students  that  have  been  trained 
In  materials  and  space  science  and  engineer- 
ing, and  Rensselaer  would  have  been  severely 
hampered  in  Important  Investigations  that 
have  already  been  of  considerable  assistance 
to  government  programs,  especially  those  of 
NASA. 

As  a  result  of  these  NASA  sponsored  pro- 
grams largely  funded  through  NASA's  Sus- 
taining University  Programs,  Rensselaer  has 
been  able  to  disseminate  Information  about 
materials  and  space  science  which  has  beea 
utilized  by  Industry  In  carrying  out  NASA 
contracts.  Among  organizations  which  have 
Used  this  Information  have  been:  Leeds  and 
Northrup  Company,  Westlnghouae  Electxlc 
Corporation,  Whirlpool  Corporation,  Bendlx 


Corporation,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Cor- 
poration, and  Texas  Instruments,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

Rensselaer's  relationships  with  NASA  have 
been  gratifying  and  satisfying,  and  without 
NASA-sponsored  assistance,  Rensselaer  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  given  as  much 
service  as  It  has  to  both  the  nation  and  to  In- 
dustry. I  strongly  tirge  the  continuance  of 
Congressional  support  for  the  NASA  Sus- 
taining University  Programs. 
Sincerely, 

R.  G.  POLSOM. 


State  UKivEBsrrT   of   New   Tohx 

AT  BtTVFALO, 

Buffalo,  N.Y..  June  19.1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckhardt:  The  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo  strongly  supports 
youi  amendment  to  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Administration  authorization 
bill  adding  $10  mUUon  more  to  the  NASA 
sustaining  university  program.  While  this 
university  does  not  now  have  a  sustaining 
university  g:rant  at  present,  we  have  had  a 
grant  application  pending  with  NASA  under 
this  program  since  July  1966.  NASA  keeps 
telling  us  that  our  application  Is  a  good  one 
and  has  a  high  technical  rating,  but  they 
Just  don't  have  the  funds. 

Our  application  now  pending  with  NASA 
Involves  some  advanced  biological  research 
which  we  believe  would  be  relevant  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  life  support  In  space  flight.  We 
would  like  to  get  started  on  this  program. 
Our  application  requested  $1,100,000  per  year, 
for  a  5-year  program,  but  we  could  get 
started  on  as  little  as  $300,000  In  the  first 
year. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sci- 
ences and  Applications  to  make  a  favorable 
recommendation  on  Increasing  NASA's  sus- 
taining university  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  Ewell, 
Vice-President  for  Research. 


Brooklyn.  N.Y., 

June  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Eckhardt, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  sustaining  university  program  of 
NASA  has  enabled  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn  to  award  NASA  graduate  traln- 
eeshlps  to  65  young  scholars  during  years 
1963-67.  To  date  22  have  earned  advanced 
degrees  including  7  doctorates  and  15 
masters  in  the  fields  of  aeronautics,  astro- 
nautics, electropbyslcs  electrical  engineering 
and  chemistry.  Many  others  of  the  group  will 
soon  complete  their  advanced  degree  re- 
quirement. The  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram has  also  enabled  the  Institute  to  cen- 
tralize Its  aero-research  facilities  at  the  grad- 
uate campus  in  Parmlngdale,  New  York.  This 
research  facility  enables  us  to  train  gradu- 
ate students  In  many  Interdisciplinary  fields 
such  as  microwave  circuitry,  plasma  theory 
and  re-entry  shock  phenomena.  NASA's  sus- 
taining university  program  Is  vital  to  a 
strong  academic  and  research  program  at 
the  Polytechnic  In  support  of  the  nation's 
space  effort,  civilian  economy  and  defense 
objectives. 

Ernst  Weber, 
President,    Polytechntc    Institute    of 
Brooklyn. 

BOCHESTER,   N.Y., 

June  20.  1967. 
Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

University  of  Bochester  has  participated 
In  NASA  training  grant  for  five  years.  Pro- 
gram has  turned  out  a  number  of  scientists 


with  research  and  teaching  skills  In  space 
science  and  technology.  Rochester  currently 
building  a  $2,000,000  space  science  labora- 
tory with  aid  of  $1,000,000  grant  from  NASA. 
Rochester  plans  to  apply  for  sustaining 
university  grant  which  would  permit  sub- 
stantial increase  in  training  In  research  In 
space  science.  NASA  supported  training  and 
research  contributes  lmp>ortantly  to,  and 
stimulates  greatly  general  development  of 
sciences  and  technology.  Urge  support  of 
additional  authorization  for  sustaining  uni- 
versity grant. 

Robert  R.  Prance, 

Associate  Provost, 
University  of  Rochester. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma  State  University, 

Stillwater,  June  19,  1967. 
Hon.    Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  I  am  glad 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1967, 
regarding  the  University  Sustaining  Program 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Oklahoma  State  University  has 
been  a  participant  In  this  program  since  its 
Inception.  The  program  has  been  of  great 
value  to  us  In  providing  suppwrt  for  high- 
quality  graduate  students.  We  have  exercised 
great  care  In  selection  of  students  both  to 
be  sure  that  the  student  is  qualified,  and 
that  he  Is  In  an  area  that  Is  within  the 
broad  Interests  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  In  addition,  we 
have  used  the  tralneeship  program  to  en- 
hance the  overall  program  of  our  University. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  disappointment  to 
have  the  number  of  tralneeshlps  for  the 
period  starting  September  1,  1967,  reduced 
by  50  percent. 

Our  Institution,  as  is  true  of  so  many  oth- 
ers. Is  always  In  dire  need  of  support  which 
can  be  allocated  by  the  Ins'tltutlon — even 
though  It  must  also  satisfy  legitimate  needs 
of  the  spwnsor.  Both  the  tralneeship  and  the 
sustaining  research  programs  of  NASA  fall 
In  this  category.  In  addition,  we  are  badly 
in  need  of  facilities  In  which  to  conduct 
space  oriented  programs.  These  needs  are 
not  adequately  met  by  other  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  nor  does  It  appear  that 
they  will  be  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity Sustaining  Program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
of  other  similar  programs  which  are  so  val- 
uable In  assisting  institutions  to  build  a  bsise 
for  expansion  in  areas  of  vital  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  T.  Edmison,  Ph.  D., 

Director. 


The  University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla.,  June  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  I  appre- 
ciate the  opporttmlty  that  you  have  given 
me  to  comment  on  the  status  of  the  Sus- 
taining University  Program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Art  ministration.  Al- 
though the  involvement  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  In  this  NASA  program  Is  sub- 
stantial. It  Is  not  so  great  as  that  of  many 
other  larger  universities.  My  chief  concern, 
therefore.  Is  with  the  Inevitable  reduction  In 
our  Nation's  production  of  highly  trained 
and  educated  space  related  scientists 
(Ph.  D.'s)  and  the  smaller  total  space  re- 
search effort  at  n.S.  universities  that  such  a 
cutback  in  funding  will  bring.  The  United 
States  should  be  making  every  effort  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  such  scientists  and 
the  amotint  of  such  research  during  these 
crucial  times. 

Currently,  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is 
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the  recipient  of  a  NASA  InlUatlon  Grant 
which  U  supporting  the  research  of  nine  fac- 
ulty member*  In  engineering  and  science  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  ten  gradu- 
uate  Btudenu. 

In  addition  to  this,  J2  graduate  studenu 
are  currently  supported  by  NASA  Trainee- 
ships.  During  the  peat  four  years,  this  pro- 
gram haa  aupported  11  students  who  have 
received  mfcsters  degrees,  and  6  studenU 
who  have  received  the  Ph.  D 

I  trust  tbat  thU  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you.  I  hope  your  efforts  to  add  the  $10 
million  for  thla  important  NASA  program 
win  be  aucceMful.  If  I  can  provide  you  with 
further  Inlonnatlon,  please  feel  free  to  ask 
for  It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oeorcb  L    Cross.  President. 

The  foDowlng  are  from  Institutions  In 
the  State  of  Ohio : 

TH«  Ohio  Statx  Unive«sitt, 

Columbus  Otiio.  June  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  EcKHAam. 

Committee    on    Science    and    Astronautics. 
Congress  of  the  United  State*.  House  of 
Rejnesentatives.  Washington,  DC. 
DBAS  Um.  BcKHAairr:  I  wish  to  support  the 
■ubcommlttM   request    for    adding    »10,000.- 
000.00  for  the  Sustaining  University  Program 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Flaeal  Budget  for  1968.  I  think 
It  highly  tmportant  that  the  university  pro- 
grams be  maintained  on  a  high  level  in  thla 
Important    national    program    on    space    ex- 
ploration, and  I  am  happy  to  support  thla 
request. 

Cordially  yours. 

A  B  aAaKETT. 
Vice  President  lor  Research. 

UNrvrusTTY  or  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  June  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Boa  KcKHAROT. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinfton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  M«.  EcKHAaoT.  Your  letter  of 
June  14,  1M7.  to  President  Langsam  haa 
been  referred  to  my  office  for  reply.  We  moet 
certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  our  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  NASA 
University  training  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.' I  am  giving  below  a  brief  summary 
of  the  valuee  of  this  grant  and  how  It  has 
helped  us  In  carrying  forward  the  obJecUves 
of  the  University  and  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon. 

1.  The  Sustaining  University  Grant  haa 
enabled  the  University  to  initiate  a  general 
space  oriented  research  program.  This  pro- 
gram Includes  new  projects  speclflcally  de- 
signed to  Investigate  space  oriented  prob- 
lems and  the  expansion  of  on-going  research 
Investigations  to  study  possible  space  ap- 
plications. 

2.  The  Grant  haa  enabled  the  University  to 
i?lve  support  to  young  faculty  members  Ini- 
tiating their  first  sponsored  reee€u-ch  Inves- 
tigation. As  Is  well  known,  the  tremendous 
competition  for  research  funds  haa  made  It 
extremely  difficult  for  the  young,  unknown 
Investigator  to  receive  support.  The  Sustain- 
ing Orant  Is  Ideal  for  giving  limited  sup- 
port to  the  young  promising  research  Inves- 
tigator. 

3.  The  programs  InlUated  through  the  Sus- 
taining Orant  also  have  contributed  to  the 
Initiation  ot  a  Space  Science  Seminar  Series, 
In  which  yarlotia  Investigators  present  lec- 
tures on  their  studies  to  interested  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students.  It  also  haa 
enabled  us  to  attract  scientists  from  outside 
the  University  family  to  give  seminars  on 
topics  of  Interest  to  the  space  program. 

4.  The  Grant  haa  also  tremendously  In- 
creased the  Interest  of  faculty  and  graduate 
students  alike  In  the  numerous  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  space  program.  It  also  has 
given  us  the  means  to  attract  and  support 
a  higher  caliber  of  graduate  students 


6.  The   presence   of   the   Sustaining   Grant 
has  also  enabled  the  University  to  establlah 
a  better  working  relationship  with  the  NASA 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cle.elund.  Ohio 
Sincerely. 

Hoke  S   GatENB. 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania- 

Orexel   I.n.stitvte  op   Tei  h.nology. 

Phiiail'-'.vhia.  Pa  .  June  15. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Eokhardt 
Houne  of  Representatites. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  E^khardt  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1967.  regard- 
ing the  sustaining  unlversliy  program  of 
NASA  I  will  first  comment  on  the  general 
merits  of  this  program  as  I  see  them  and  will 
then  discuss  briefly  its  Impact  on  Drexel. 

As  we  see  it,  the  principal  merits  of  the 
SUP  are 

(It  Funds  from  this  source  are  exceed- 
ingly flexible  Consequently,  they  may  be 
used  as  seed  funds  which  motivate  meaning- 
ful multl-dlsclpllnary  programs  involving 
faculty  and  students  (r^m  any  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Institution  Such  funds  are 
sorely  needed  In  higher  education  uxlay 

»2i  NASA,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  federal  agency  is  In  a  poei- 
tlon  to  couple  government.  Industry  and 
education  In  research  and  graduate  study 
etforta  which  are  in  the  best  lung  range  In- 
terests of  all  concerned.  The  SL'P  program 
haa  In  our  opinion  been  very  mielligently 
administered,  and  has  been  the  liaison  unit 
for  transmitting  the  frontiers  of  science 
through  the  development  and  management 
phases  required  for  successful,  technological 
operations  After  all.  NASA  is  engaged  in 
what  is  probably  the  greatest  adventure  of 
mankind  and  should  make  every  effort  to 
continue  Its  Influence  on  the  acftdeml<-  com- 
munity thri.ugh  the  SUP  program 

i3)  While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  excessive  duplication. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  ledt-rul  support  of 
higher  education  should  be  distributed 
through  a  wide  spectrum  of  agencies,  since 
each  has  a  different  phllcsophy  If  all  broad 
based  university  support  were  to  be  cen- 
tralized In  one  group,  such  as  N.SP.  It  Is 
highly  probable  that  the  government  would 
lose  the  philosophical  breadth  which  it  must 
have  In  order  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
many  Instlcutlons,  as  well  as  the  many  divi- 
sions within  an  institution 

(4)  Many  universities  are  in  the  agonizing 
throes  of  reappraising  their  educational  phi- 
losophy and  goals.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  Is  such  an  example  and  a 
faculty  committee  chaired  by  Professor  Mus- 
catine has  recently  published  a  long  list  of 
recommendations,  which  specifically  apply  to 
Berkeley,  but  which  pertain  equally  well  to 
many  other  schools.  One  of  their  recommen- 
dations on  graduate  study  la  that  universities 
should  Initiate  more  programs  which  focus 
on  the  specific  problems  of  society  or  other 
current.  National  mlaelons.  There  are  very 
few  sources  of  funds  which  fit  this  exceed- 
ingly important  recommendation  as  well  as 
the  SUP  program 

Drexel  first  received  SUP  funds  In  1966-67 
Doctoral  work  was  Initiated  at  Drexel  In  the 
Pall  of  1965  and  the  SUP  grant  of  «100.000 
represented  almost  10  per  cent  of  our  re- 
search budget  last  year.  However,  the  benefits 
of  the  grant  have  gone  far  beyond  Its  direct 
fiscal  contribution  The  attainment  of  what 
amounted  to  a  "Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of 
Approval"  was  of  great  assistance  to  our  fund 
raising  efforts  with  the  Industrial  com- 
munity. We  firmly  believe  that  the  SUP  grant 
generated  at  least  twice  Its  own  value  from 
private  sources,  which  had  not  previously 
been  available  to  us. 

By  coupling  NASA  funds  with  Internal 
funds,   we  were   able   to   Initiate   two  major 


programs  Involving  10-12  faculty  members 
and  15  graduate  students.  The  impetus  so 
provided  by  the  SUP  grant  enabled  us  to 
build  our  Materials  Engineering  Department 
to  a  sufficient  level  that  It  has  been  success- 
ful In  obtaining  an  excellence  grant  from 
NSF  m  the  amount  of  8528.000  There  Is  no 
question  In  our  minds  but  that  the  NASA 
grant  coming  In  a  year  earlier  was  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  obtaining  the  NSF  grant. 

We  will  Initiate  doctoral  studies  In  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Department  In  Sep. 
tember.  1987.  Funds  furnished  to  this  group 
from  the  SUP  grant  again  played  a  vital  role 
In  the  development  of  the  department,  and 
has  expedited  Its  entry  Into  doctoral  studies 
by  at  least  two  years. 

The  continuation  of  an  SUP  grant  Is  ex- 
tremely vital  to  Drexel  at  this  time,  since  we 
Intend  to  transfer  portions  of  these  funds  to 
other  areas  to  seed  new  programs.  Aside 
from  our  own  and  somewhat  limited  Internal 
sources,  we  have  no  other  support  which 
gives  us  thla  flexibility.  Consequently.  I  can 
say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  that  we  feel  the 
NASA  Sustaining  University  Program  has 
been  highly  successful  and  Is  playing  a  vital 
role  in  higher  education  today.  We  certainly 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to  sup- 
port and  expand  thla  vital  activity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W  W.  Hagertt,  President. 

Lehigh  Univer.sity, 

Bfthlehpm,  Pa  .  June  19.  1967. 
Hon   Bob  Eckharot, 
Congrcsi  of  the  United  State.^. 
Wa-ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Eckharot  Your  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Lewis  has  been  referred  to  me  because 
I  am  coordinator  of  the  NASA  Tralneeshlp 
program  at  Lehigh  University, 

This  year  there  are  28  tralneeehlpe  In  effect 
on  the  campus  distributed  among  10  depart- 
ments. The  first  3-year  grant  was  awarded  In 
1963  and  we  have  already  produced  about  6 
dix:torates  Support  of  this  kind  Is  effective 
In  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  student 
who  would  otherwise  be  delayed  by  the  need 
to  find  part-time  Jobs. 

In  every  award  we  have  required  that  the 
proposed  dissertation  be  truly  related  to  the 
space  sciences  Since  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
sertation has  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
career  decision  ot  the  student,  I  believe  that 
our  program  Is  accomplishing  Its  ptirpose  of 
attracting  PhD  graduates  to  the  space-re- 
lated scientific   fields 

The  merit  of  the  tralneeshlp  program  as 
conducted  by  NASA  has  been  that  It  has  been 
.limed  toward  a  specific  objective  but  with 
a  flexibility  In  operation  that  makes  it  at- 
tractive both  to  universities  and  to  students. 
In  my  contacts  »nth  NASA  staff,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
program  Is  admlnl.stered.  Red  tape  and  con- 
fusion have  been  at  a  minimum 

I  hope  that  I  have  conveyed  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  NASA  Tralneeshlp  program.  If  there 
li  any  further  information  that  I  can  supply. 
I  sha'.l  be  pleased  to  do  so 
Sincerely  yours. 

RonERT  D    Stovt.  Dean. 

University  op  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckharbt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Congressman  Eckhardt:  I  have  your 
letter  of  June  14,  1967  concerning  the 
amendment  that  you  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Fiscal  Year  1968  authorization  adding 
$10  million  for  the  sustaining  university 
program 

I  am  most  happy  to  write  to  you  to  In- 
dicate my  support  of  the  amendment  for  we 
feel  that  this  program  has  been  of  great 
value  In  the  graduate  training  of  scientists 
and  engineers  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. During  the  coming  academic  year 
(1967-68)  there  will  be  38  graduate  students 
In  attendance  at  Pennsylvania  because  of 
this  Federal  program.  It  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  number  next  year,  but 
such  a  step  Is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  an 
increase  In  the  Federal  support  that  Is  avail- 
able. The  adoption  of  your  amendment  would 
most  certainly  contribute  to  the  possibility 
of  effectuating  such  an  Increase. 

I   appreciate    your   having   written   to   me 
concerning  this  matter  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  your  amendment. 
Very  sincerely, 

Gaylord  P.  Harnwell. 

The  following  is  from  an  institution  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island: 

University  of  Rhode  Island, 

Kingston,  R.I.,  June  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhasot, 
House  of  Rep-esentatires, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  has  appreciated  its 
participation  in  the  NASA  university  pro- 
gram, with  Its  Important  Fellowship  provi- 
sions. The  program  has  operated  success- 
fully here,  and  we  have  looked  forward  to 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Fellowships 
available  to  us.  It  would,  therefore,  be  help- 
ful to  this  University,  and  to  others  with  a 
significantly  greater  participation  in  the 
NASA  program.  If  your  efforts  at  obtaining 
an  additional  ten  million  dollars  for  Fiscal 
'68  for  the  program  were  sustained  by  the 
Congress.  May  I  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
other  university  presidents  urging  favorable 
action  upon  your  amendment. 
Cordially  yours, 

Francis  H.  Horn.  President. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina : 

CLEMSON  UNrVKRSITT. 

Clemson,  S.C,  June  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckrardt. 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhakot:  With  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  dated  June  14  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  sustaining  NASA  pro- 
gram at  Clemson  University,  we  are  happy 
to  submit  ths  following  Information: 

NASA  has  had  a  considerable  Impact  on 
the  graduate  training  and  research  programs 
at  Clemson  University.  Up  to  this  point 
1390,400.00  have  been  available  in  NASA 
training  grant  funds  and  $42,870.00  In  NASA 
research  contract  funds. 

In  regard  to  the  NASA  training  programs, 
there  has  been  a  total  of  forty-eight  students 
Involved  up  to  this  time.  There  are  presently 
seventeen  enrolled  In  the  training  programs. 
The  predominant  training  areas  In  this  Insti- 
tution at  present  are  In  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Engineering.  Our  research  contract 
la  In  the  area  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

We  hope  very  much  that  you  are  able  to 
be   successful   In   amending   the   Appropria- 
tions Bill  for  NASA.  This  would  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  Clemson  University. 
Sincerely. 

Robekt  C.  Edwards.  President. 


University  of  SotTH  Carolina, 

Columbia.  S.C,  June  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Eckhardt:  The  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  is  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  recent  request  for  information  about 
the  operation  of  the  N.A.S.A.  sustaining 
university  program  here.  Although  we  have 
participated  in  the  program  for  only  a  short 
'pan  of  time,  we  already  have  come  to  realize 
Its  great  Importance  both  to  our  university 
and  to  our  nation.  The  program  Is  especially 
helpful  to  institutions  such  as  this  one  which 
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are  In  a  critical  stage  of  development  Into 
significant  centers  of  teaching  and  research 
In  the  scientific  areas. 

At  our  institution  a  significant  amount  of 
support  for  seventeen  graduate  students  In 
mathematics,  chemistry,  biology  and  vfirious 
engineering  disciplines  has  been  contributed 
by  N.A.S.A.  In  the  past,  with  an  additional 
three  new  tralneeshlps  to  commence  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  To  date  none  have  graduated 
but  several  are  approaching  completion  of 
their  work.  Thesis  research  studies  of  direct 
interest  to  N.A.S.A.  and  of  importance  to  the 
national  Interest,  such  as  the  space  propaga- 
tion of  microwaves,  applications  of  electro- 
magnetic field  theory  to  antennae  design, 
mathematical  analysis  of  heart  conditions 
via  cardiograms  and  such  have  resulted  from 
this  support. 

A  second  tremendous  benefit  of  the  N.A.S.A. 
sustaining  university  program  has  been  the 
support  given  to  our  program  of  visiting  pro- 
fessors. This  University  Is  not  of  the  size  that 
It  can  offer  the  full  range  of  space  science 
oriented  courses  and  consulting  services  with 
its  own  staff.  By  careful  choice  of  visiting  pro- 
fessors of  outstanding  achievement  whose  ex- 
pertise complements  that  locally  available, 
many  gaps  have  been  filled.  During  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  arranged  for  over  thirty 
visiting  professors  supported  by  this  program. 
They  have  been  for  varying  periods  of  time 
ranging  from  several  days  to  an  academic 
year.  They  have  given  special  seminars, 
courses,  and  consulting  services.  They  have 
provided  keen  stimulation  to  our  faculty  and 
students  in  space  related  fields. 

Additionally,  minor  Items  of  equipment 
especially  nee^^  by  graduate  students  and 
faculty  foivs^ace  related  research  have  been 
provided.  It  has  been  possible  to  provide  re- 
leased time  for  faculty  members  to  revamp 
several  courses  and  to  experiment  with  novel 
teaching  techniques  In  areas  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  national  space  program. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee for  your  wisdom  In  attempting  to 
at  least  maintain  the  program's  funding  level. 
The  sustaining  university  program  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  us  and,  we  are  sure,  to  a  great 
many  other  universities.  We  earnestly  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  additional  authorization 
for  It.  which  Is  contained  In  your  Commit- 
tee's report,  will  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Totirs  sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Jones. 

The  following  Is  from  an  institution 
In  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

Universttt  or  South  Dakota, 

VermllMon,  June  16,  1967. 
Congressman  Bos  Eciuusdt, 
House  of  Repr^seritatives, 
Washington.  b.C. 

Dkah  CoNOaxssiCAN  Eckhardt:  In  answer 
to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1967,  I  can  report 
that  The  University  of  South  Dakota  has 
not  been  a  part  of  the  NASA  sustaining  uni- 
versity program.  The  University  of  South 
Dakota  has  been  fortunate  to  receive  sup- 
port from  NASA  under  the  graduate  trainee- 
ship  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
support  you  in  your  efforts  to  maintain 
NASA's  level  of  support  for  university  re- 
search. They  are  to  be  complimented  In  this 
very  worthwhUe  contribution  to  the  over- 
aU  science  program. 
Cordially, 

Edwakd  Q.  Mottlton. 

President. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  University  of  Tenkesseb, 

Knoxville,  June  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Concressman   Eckhardt:    This  Is   a 


reply  to  your  letter  of  June  14  concerning 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's sustaining  University  program. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  feels  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  helpful  programs  and  one 
of  the  best  administered  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Their  tralneeshlp  program  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  and  has  given  us  much  of 
the  freedom  which  we  need  and  desire.  Their 
multldlsclpllnary  research  program  has  been 
equally  as  effective. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  your  efforts  in  working  against  a 
program  cut.  I  wish  that  the  funds  could  be 
raised  to  their  FY1966  level.  In  my  opinion. 
It  would  be  an  extremely  good  Investment  of 
federal  funds.  Before  the  FY1967  cut  took 
place  I  wrote  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  requesting  that 
they  maintain,  or  Increase,  their  level  of  ef- 
fort for  this  sustaining  University  program. 

Whatever  you  can  do  In  this  regard  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Hilton  A.  Smith, 
Vice  President  for  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research. 

Nashville.  Tenn.. 

June  17,  1967 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Vanderbllt  University  does  not  have  a 
NASA  sustaining  university  program  grant. 
Although  having  no  direct  operational  ex- 
perience with  the  program,  we  consider  It 
most  useful  as  a  means  of  Initiating  new  in- 
vestigations In  gaps  between  traditional  sci- 
entific research  fields.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
program  would  be  continued  to  the  size 
wherein  Vanderbllt  might  also  participate. 

R.  R.  PmiDT. 
Senior  Vice  Chancellor. 

The  following  are  from  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Texas: 

Rice  Untversitt. 
Houston,  Tex.,  June  16, 1967. 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhart, 
Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Bob:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  sustaining  university  program  of  NASA 
and.  In  particular,  concerning  Its  Impact  at 
this  University. 

One  of  the  Important  features  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  the  NASA  tralneeshlps  for 
graduate  students.  This  Is.  In  our  experience, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  national  programs  In 
support  of  the  graduate  study  of  promising 
students  in  fields  of  great  national  Impor- 
tance. We  were  distressed  to  learn  that  the 
number  of  new  awards  available  for  this  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  reduced  from  fitteen  In 
recent  years  to  nine  for  the  coming  year. 
We  would  strongly  urge  the  restoration  of 
the  tralneeshlps  program  to  the  efirller  level 
because  there  Is  not  only  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  able  students  but  there  remains  a 
critical  national  need  for  Individuals  trained 
to  the  highest  level  in  engineering  and  the 
sciences. 

Another  phase  of  the  NASA  sustaining  pro- 
gram which  is  of  great  importance  at  this 
University  Is  a  sustaining  grant  for  research. 
This  program  Is  especially  devoted  to  the  pro- 
vision of  new  Instruments  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  for  young  faculty  members  just 
Initiating  their  research  program.  It  also  as- 
sists with  certain  necessary  but  less  glamor- 
ous phases  of  our  entire  research  program  in 
Space  Science  and  Technology.  Here,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  tralneeshlps,  we  find  that  the 
NASA  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  Federal  support  of  re- 
search In  universities,  and  we  would  be  very 
much  distressed  to  see  It  diminished. 

In  view  of  the  comments  of  the  preceding 
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p&ragr»pha,  you  will  conclude  with  me  that 
It  Ib  of  Tery  great  Importance  to  retain  the 
NASA  unlvenlty  sustaining  program  at  the 
higher  funding  level.  I  am  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  Bob  Caaey  and  Qeorge  Bush. 
and  hope  that  they  will  assist  you  m  your 
presentation  of  this  matter 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Your»  very  sincerely 

K   S  Prrcrs. 

President. 

SOTTTMEXN  MrTHODIST  UVIVERSITT. 

Dalla.t.  Tei    Jrtne  19.  1697. 
Hon.  Bos  BcKHARDT. 
House  of  Reirresentatives . 
Wttahinffton,  D.C 

Dkas  CoNoarssMAN  Eckhardt  On  behalf 
of  President  Tate  who  is  out  of  the  city.  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  14. 
1867.  with  respect  to  the  sustaining  univer- 
sity program  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration In  which  Southern  Methodtat  Univer- 
sity p*rtlclpates. 

NASA    TUAtMCESHIPS 

Of  the  various  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  NASA  tralneoshlps  provide  the  greatest 
supplementary  suj^port  for  graduate  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  providing  substantial 
stipends  to  the  trainees  themselves  thp 
NASA  awards  bring  to  the  sponsoring  uni- 
versity additional  funds  for  expanding  the 
departmental  faculties  by  the  apjxjintment 
of  adjunct  professors  and  vUltlng  lecturers. 
for  the  purchase  of  specialized  items  of  re- 
search equipment  needed  by  Che  trainees,  and 
for  Improvement  of  the  graduate  courses 
offered  to  the  trainee*. 

These  supplements  are  Invaluable  to  the 
Univeraity  In  our  eHorts  to  bolster  doctoral 
programs  already  In  existence  and  in  the 
developBMnt  of  new  ones,  and  we  urge  that 
nothing  be  done  to  curtail  the  NASA  trainee- 
ship  aflort  In  its  present  form  Por  example. 
during  the  current  year  we  have  been  able,  by 
the  uae  of  the  supplementary  funds.  t>o  ap- 
point visiting  professors  of  distinction  who 
offered  special  courses  In  applied  mathe- 
matlca.  mathematical  statistics,  and  low- 
temperature  geochemistry  This  has  greatly 
enriched  the  InstructlDU.  not  only  of  the 
NASA  trainees  themselves  but  also  of  gradu- 
ate students  of  the  mathematical,  engineer- 
ing, and  physical  sciences  generally 

NASA    MnLTIDISCIPLINART    RCSCABCB 

SlCn  b«u  participated  since  1965  In  the 
MulUdlaclpllnary  Research  program  In  Space- 
Related  Science  and  Technology — and  now 
enten  Its  third  year  at  a  level  of  effort  of 
•100,000;  year. 

Guidance,  direction  and  award  of  incre- 
mental research  grants  are  made  by  a  faculty 
researoh  oocunltt«e  under  direction  of  the 
Dean  of  Ormduate  School  These  awards  have 
resulted  In  the  following : 

1)  Provided  seed  grants  to  permit  young 
qualified  but  unaponsored  faculty  members 
to  initiate  research  work  related  to  the  space 
agency  Interests 

3)  Included  Involvement  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  were  thus  exposed  to  laboratory 
and  theoretical  space -re  la  ted  research  under 
competent  guidance 

3)  Developed  facilities  (Electron  Micro- 
scope Laboratory.  High  Intensity  MagneUc 
Facility)  on  matching  grant  basis  with  iCc 
vinlvsrslty  funds  from  local  donors. 

4)  Permitted  establishment  of  systems  ap- 
proach relative  to  programs  In  materials  re- 
search (Study  of  Environmental  EflTects  on 
electronic  Processes)  which  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  without  NASA  support. 

Competitive  participation  In  this  research 
by  younc  faculty  has  produced  support  for 
slgxitflcant  and  innovative  Ideas,  and  the 
publlabed  papers  and  theses  resulting  attest 
to  Its  effectiveness. 


Compared  with  other  agency  administra- 
tion and  methods  of  evaluation,  the  Sustain- 
ing University  program  has  on  the  whole 
been  outstanding  In  Its  concept,  its  pro- 
cedures and  Its  administration 

We  would  urge  the  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  research  support,  combining  as  It 
does  the  creative  aspects  of  academic  re- 
search, yet  retaining  a  significant  measure 
of  mlsslon-orlentstlon  and  directed  research 
etTort 

Sincerely  yours 

It  Richard  RrBdTTOM.  Jr  . 
Vice  Pre.'iideTit  Administration 

Texas  Christian  UNiviRsrrY. 
Fort  WorCi.  Tei  .  June  16.  1967. 
Hon  Bob  Eckhardt. 
US.  House  of   Representativea. 
W(uh.tngton.  D  C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Eckhardt  Chnncellor  Movidy  has 
referred  your  letter  of  6  14  1967  to  my  office 
for  reply  We  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
higher  education  and  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  NASA  .sustaining 
program 

We  received  our  first  NASA  grnnt  In  Sep- 
tember. 1964  In  the  amount  of  »5 1.900  We 
have  since  received  three  continuation  sup- 
plements bringing  our  total  award  to  $277.- 
800  These  grants  have  provided  support  for 
20  different  students  enrolled  In  our  doc- 
toral program  in  space-related  areas.  In  ad- 
dition they  have  provided  $124,800  for  the 
expansion  of  our  program  throtigh  in.stltu- 
tlonal  allowances  for  the  improvement  of 
faculty  salaries,  library  holdings  and  course 
content. 

Specifically,  last  year  our  total  graduate 
fellowship  program  had  the  following  struc- 
ture 

Conamunlty    funds    iTCU.'Rr) $47,567 

University  general   funds 290,007 

NASA -      40.800 

NDEA  _. 44,920 

All  other 91.798 

In  other  words  the  NASA  grants  have  been 
of  great  importance  to  TCU  as  we  have  de- 
veloped a  significant  program  In  the  space- 
related  sciences. 

The  NASA  sustaining  program  was  partic- 
ularly well-conceived  in  that  It  was  aimed 
specifically  at  replenishing  a  national  re- 
source which  had  been  severely  taxed  by  Its 
needs  The  NASA  Tralneeshlp  program  has 
provided  additional  manpower  In  the  critical 
areas  of  science.  Because  of  the  far-sighted 
way  In  which  the  program  was  designed,  we 
are  able  to  produce  about  1  6  Ph.  D  grad- 
uates for  every  tralneeshlp  awarded  us  by 
NASA 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  about 
support  for  higher  education  in  general 
First.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  this 
past  year  we  had  at  TCU  a  total  graduate  en- 
rollment in  the  sciences  of  170  ftill  time 
equivalent  students  We  had  faculty  and 
equipment  capacity  for  another  45.  but  did 
not  have  research  and  fellowship  support 
for  the  additional  students. 

Our  funds  are  derived  from  three  sources, 
private  contributions,  foundations  and  fed- 
eral grants  As  you  know,  private  institu- 
tions in  Texas  do  not  receive  state  money 
Let  me  share  with  you  a  frustration  and 
point  of  serious  concern. 

Yesterday.  I  was  told  by  the  president  of 
a  large  Texas  firm  that  he  felt  private  firms 
and  individuals  should  not  uae  their  limited 
resources  to  support  fellowships,  since  our 
large  foundations  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  providing  generous  support 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  7.  1967 
the  following  comments  appeared  relative  to 
the  country's  largest  foundation,  the  Ford 
Foundation 

"Thus,  the  foundation  has  sharply  reduced 
outlays  for  Woodrow  Wilson  scholarships, 
which  are  given  to  graduate  students  In  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  humanities   The  stated 


reason:  The  Govemmept  now  Is  iolng  mor« 
to  support  graduate  study." 

Tn  Its  reorganization,  the  foundation 
eliminated  science  and  engineering  as  a  sep- 
arate program  area;  It  will  still  consider  spe- 
cial grants  In  these  fields  but  likely  won't 
spend  much.  One  reason  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  gives  heavy  support  to  these 
fields." 

We  learned  last  week  that  the  House 
had  shLshed  appropriations  for  NDEA.  Title 
IV  fellowships.  This  week  we  received  your 
letter. 

Are  we  spiralling  Into  a  situation  where 
private  individuals,  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, and  all  government  agencies  will 
abandon  graduate  education?  The  talented 
and  achieving  youth  of  our  country  are  one 
of  our  most  important  resources.  If  we  fall 
to  develop  this  resource,  future  generations 
win  suffer  The  young  men  and  women  being 
trained  In  our  graduate  schools  are  the  "seed 
corn"  of  our  society. 

I   apologize   for   the   length   of   this  letter, 
but  not  for  my  scrloiis  concern.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  help  you  In  your  efforts 
Sincerely. 

E  LnoH  Secrest. 

Graduate  Dean. 

Texas  Techkolocical  College. 

Lubbocfc.  Tex..  June  16. 1967. 
Hon  Bos  Eckhardt. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.-hiniftoin   n  C 

Dear  Ma  Eckhardt:  Dr.  W.  M  Pearce, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Texas  Techno- 
logical College,  has  forwarded  your  letter  of 
June  14  concerning  the  NASA  sustaining 
university  program  on  this  campus  to  me 
for  arurwertng. 

Although  Texas  Tech  has  not  benefited 
markedly  from  this  program,  thus  far.  we  an- 
ticipate an  Increase  In  support  next  year; 
and  we  should  like  to  encourage  you  In  your 
efforts  to  support  thU  worthwhile  program. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  one  NASA  sup- 
ported research  project,  and  we  have  been 
awarded  thirty-two  NASA  Trolneeshlps.  In- 
formation concerning  these  two  areas  of  sup- 
port Is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROCEB  L.  Bbooks. 
Associate  Dean,  the  Oroduate  School. 

NASA  TRA1NES8H1P8  AT  TXXAB  TECHNOLOGICAL 

COLLEQE 

Program  began  In  the  Fall  of  1963  with  six 
tralneeshlps:  continued  in  1964  with  six 
Tralneeshlps;  continued  In  1966  with  eight 
Tralneeshlps;  continued  in  1966  with  eight 
Tralneeshlps:  continued  in  1967  with  four 
Tralneeshlps. 

James  L  Hlgglns.  NASA  Trainee  In  Psy- 
chology, received  his  PhX).  In  August,  1968. 
and  Is  presently  Assistant  Professor  at  East 
Carolina  College 

The  follovrtng  NASA  Trainees  are  scheduled 
to  receive  their  Ph.  D 's  In  August.  1967 
Richard  W.  Geddes.  Geology;  Phillip  W 
Grayson.  Chemistry;  Brian  K  Lambert.  In- 
dustrial Engineering;  Fernando  C.  Vldaurrl, 
Jr  Chemical  Engineering;  Eugene  Lynn  Sim- 
mons. Chemistry. 

research  supported  by   NASA 

F  A  Wade— June  1.  1964  through  Auguit 
31  1965  C  Uectl  m  of  Mete  mc  Dun  ParU- 
cles   During  Gemini  Flight  $24,474.00 

Houston.  Tex 
Congressman  B<^)B  Eckhardt, 
Committee  of  Science  and  Astronautics. 
House  of  Repre.tentatives. 
Washington.  DC 

The  University  of  Houston  greatly  appreci- 
ate multl-dlsclpllnary  space  related  research 
grants  They  contribute  to  education  of  some 
30  graduate  students  and  advance  basic  re- 
search   In    physics,   chemistry,   mathematics. 


and  chemical  engineering.  These  grants  are 
valued  highly  by  students  and  faculty  of  this 
university. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  O.  Hoitman, 
President,  University  of  Houston. 


The  University  or  Texas. 

Austin,  Tex..  June  20.  1967. 
Hon  Bob  E^tkhardt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  Information  concerning 
The  University  of  Texas'  participation  In  an 
effective  operation  of  NASA's  Sustaining 
University  Program,  a  summary  Is  attached. 

The  University  of  Texas  feels  that  the 
NASA  SiLstalnlng  University  Research  Pro- 
gram Is  a  very  worthwhile  and  rewarding 
endeavor,  but  because  of  Its  nature  and 
long-range  objectives,  the  program  Is  Just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Interest  In  the  pro- 
gram and  space  activities  In  general  here 
on  our  campus  Is  high  and  encouraging.  It 
Is  becoming  apparent  to  our  faculty  and 
our  students  that  the  space  program  In- 
cludes many  of  our  most  complex  social  and 
health  problems. 

We  began  our  participation  In  the  pre- 
doctoral  research  training  program  In  1963 
with  10  trainees;  In  1964  we  had  12  trainees; 
in  1965.  15;  and  In  1966.  J^S.  We  have,  how- 
ever, only  received  9  tralneeshlps  for  1967. 
To  date  the  NASA-sponsored  trainees  have 
been  In  the  sciences  (physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  sociology)  and 
engineering  subjects  (aerospace,  chemical, 
electrical,  and  mechanical).  Por  the  coming 
year  we  will  add  3  trainees  In  computer  sci- 
ence and  a  botanist.  There  Is  a  need  for  a 
larger  number  of  trainees  tn  the  sciences  and 
engineering  fields.  In  addition,  we  would 
like  to  recommend  other  related  fields  such 
as  sociology,  behavioral  sciences,  economics, 
administration,  and  management. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration 
of  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has 
been  awarded  three  NASA  Management  In- 
ternships at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Houston  to  begin  a  full  year  of  work  at 
the  NASA  Center  this  fall.  We  feel  that  this 
type  of  activity  should  also  be  expanded. 

The  opportunities  for  cooperative  train- 
ing and  research  between  The  University  of 
Texas  and  the  Federal  Government  made 
possible  by  the  NASA  Sustaining  Research 
Program  are  Invaluable  In  the  training  of 
future  scientific  and  technological  leaders. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Ransom, 

Chancellor. 

NASA  Sustaining  Research  Program  at  the 
University  or  Texas  at  Austin 

Traditionally  the  universities  have  been 
the  source  of  both  new  knowledge  and  highly 
trained  scientific  and  technological  man- 
power. We  at  The  University  of  Texas  feel 
that  this  will  continue.  In  addition,  we  are 
attempting  to  add  another  dimension  by 
providing  the  needed  interdisciplinary  spe- 
cialists, managers,  and  administrators  of  our 
future  technical  and  Intellectual  resources. 
These  needs  resulted  from  the  Impetus  our 
national  space  programs  have  given  science 
and  technology  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
one  of  the  space  program's  prime  benefits 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  pro- 
viding of  highly  trained  scientists,  engineers, 
and  management  specialists  that  are  able  to 
work  effectively  as  a  team  on  large  complex 
programs  which  Incorporate  many  disci- 
plines. 

To  accomplish  our  university's  objectives 
of  training  the  needed  specialists  for  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  em- 
ploying many  of  the  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques pioneered  by  this  Nation's  aeronautic 
*nd  space  programs. 


The  University  of  Texas  Is  one  of  the  early 
participants  In  the  NASA  Sustaining  Uni- 
versity Program  and  is  proud  and  gratified 
to  be  part  of  such  an  important  activity.  The 
NASA  Sustaining  Research  Program  objec- 
tives are :  1 )  to  Increase  future  supply  of 
scientists,  managers,  and  other  specialists 
required  in  aeronautics  and  space-related 
sciences  and  technology,  and  2)  to  improve 
the  university's  role  and  support  of  the  NASA 
program  by  encouragement  and  creative 
multldlsclpUne  investigations,  development 
of  new  capabilities,  and  consolidation  of 
space-oriented  activities.  In  our  estimation, 
we  are  beginning  to  successfully  attain  these 
objectives  in  our  part  of  the  larger  NASA 
program. 

The  broad  NASA  program,  with  its  long- 
range  objectives.  Is  really  Just  beginning.  We 
at  the  university  began  our  participation  in 
1963  and  are  Just  starting  to  see  the  definite 
results  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  to 
our  university,  to  NASA,  and  to  the  Nation's 
aerospace  programs  at  large.  NASA's  support 


of  such  a  program  is  vital  in  contlnufhg  the 
stimulation  and  impact  already  made  on  our 
faculty  and  graduate  students  and,  In  turn, 
the  Impact  that  they  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Programs. 

We  are  already  seeing  some  of  the  side 
benefits  of  the  specialized  space  program- 
oriented  training  as  being  applicable  to  many 
complex  programs  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. As  an  example,  the  solution  of  social 
problems  by  the  utilization  of  the  space- 
pioneered  systems  approach  for  the  planning 
of  future  advanced  communities  and  the 
benefits  of  space  systems  methodology  and 
technology  In  our  medical  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  greater  part  of  the  NASA  support  in 
the  Sustaining  Research  Program  to  the 
university  has  come  in  the  form  of  trainee- 
ships  given  to  scientific  and  engineering  doc- 
toral students.  Table  1  summarizes  the  1963- 
1967  breakdown  of  NASA  trainees  to  The 
University  of  Texas. 


A'ylS.l  trainees 


1963 

1964 

196S 

1966 

1967 

Total 

Astronomy.. 

Botany  ... .   _ 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1 

Chemistry 

2 

3 

2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

3 

10 

Mathematics 

i 

1 

Physics.              .                   .      .         i..  . 

4 

3 

11 

Zoology 

1 
1 
1 
2 

Aerospace  engineering 

Chemical  engineering 

1 

Civil  engineering 

Electrical  engineering ..  

-     2 

■",2 

1 

Lngineering  mechanics 

Mechanicafengineering 

1 

1 

i 

3 

Computer  sciences             .             ...                .      . 

1 

Total 

10 

12 

15 

15 

9 

61 

This  program  has  operated  on  the  basis  of 
providing  financial  support  for  each  trainee 
and  dependency  allowances  and  other  direct 
support  if  required.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  program  our  trainees  had  Individually 
designed  space-science  programs,  related  In- 
terest, and  participation  In  general  develop- 
ment programs.  As  the  number  of  NASA 
tralneeshlps  Increased,  so  did  Interdepart- 
mental Interest.  In  other  words,  the  NASA 
program  has  helped  to  generate  Interdisci- 
plinary space-science  and  engineering  inter- 
est across  several  fields.  Aa  a  consequence, 
there  is  now  a  growing  need  for  special 
equipment,  for  some  particular  facets  of 
program  development — auch  as  the  Importa- 
tion of  lecturMV  and  the  holding  of  sym- 
p>06la,  seminars,  et  cetera — and  presslngly.  In 
certain  areas,  an  urgent  requirement  for  cur- 
ricula reorientation  with  emphasis  on  the 
space-sciences,  engineering,  management, 
and  administration  aspects. 

The  support  of  uxe  program  for  1967  has 
been  reduced  to  only  nine  pre-doctoral  stu- 
dents, and  this  will  severely  limit  any  at- 
tempts to  bring  in  other  related  areas  be- 
sides the  sciences  and  engineering  fields, 
such  as  the  social,  behavioral,  economic,  ad- 
ministrative, and  management  areas  which 
have  not  yet  I>een  supported  by  the  trainee- 
ship  program. 

The  total  number  of  masters  and  doctoral 
degrees  la  increasing  at  the  university.  As 
an  example,  in  1063  we  bad  474  masters, 
growing  to  621  in  1964.  The  total  nimiber  of 
doctoral  degrees  in  1963  was  315,  growing  to 
244  in  1964.  The  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration has  begun  a  series  of  interdisci- 
plinary projects  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  colleges  at  the  imlversity,  notably  En- 
gineering and  Medicine.  One  of  the  primary 
areas  of  Interest  is  the  transference  of  aero- 
space technology  to  other  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  College  of  Business 
has  3400  tmdergraduate  students.  There  are 
more  than  210  students  enrolled  in  the  mas- 
ter's program  in  the  Oraduate  School  of 
Business,  and  more  than  100  are  enrolled 


In  the  Ph.  D.  program.  Tlie  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  grants  more  doctorates  in 
Business  Administration  than  any  other 
university  in  the  country. 

Interdisclpllne  research  is  Increasingly 
needed  to  provide  the  nation  with  the  neces- 
sary skilled  leaders  to  manage  our  co\intry's 
programs.  The  space  progrram  has  done  much 
to  point  In  the  right  direction  and  to  afford 
models  and  teohnlques  of  accomplishing 
these  goals.  The  University  of  Texas  is  co- 
operating with  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter in  Houston  in  their  University  Manage- 
ment I»rograms,  and  for  the  coming  year 
three  of  our  graduate  management  students 
have  been  chosen  for  the  internship  pro- 
gram. The  Management  Intern  Program  in- 
volves the  selection  of  outstanding  students 
in  business  and  public  administration.  The 
selected  students  will  receive  rotating  work 
assignments  at  the  Manned  SpMicecraft  Cen- 
ter. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  also  participat- 
ing in  the  NASA  Sustaining  University  Pro- 
gram through  research  grants  to  conduct 
research  in  space  and  aeronautical  sciences 
and  technology.  In  general,  the  objectives  of 
these  grants  are  to  provide  research  oppor- 
tunities which  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  research  talents  and  Interests 
responsive  to  project  or  discipline  challenges 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  exploration 
of  space,  to  augment  and  fill  gaps  in  existing 
work,  and  to  consolidate  related  research  ac- 
tivities. 

The  university  is  performing  several  re- 
search tasks  for  NASA.  As  an  example,  our 
Aerospace  Engineering  Department  is  study- 
ing the  "Theory  and  Analysis  of  Low  Thrust 
Guidance  Problems  in  Deterministic  Linear 
Control,"  which  will  aid  NASA  in  its  space 
simulation  and  the  design  of  models  for 
guidance  and  control. 

Other  basic  research  Includes  the  study  of 
"Propagation  and  Dispersion  of  Hydromag- 
netlc  and  Ion  Cyclotron  Waves  In  Plasmas 
Immersed  in  Magnetic  Plelds."  Civil  En- 
gineering  is    performing    investigations    of 
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pantgraptu.  you  will  conclude  with  me  that 
It  la  of  very  great  Importance  to  retain  the 
NASA  unlTerslty  sustaining  program  at  the 
higher  funding  level  I  am  sending  coplea  of 
thlB  letter  to  Bob  Casey  and  George  Bush. 
and  hope  that  they  will  assist  you  in  your 
presentation  of  this  matter 
With  every  good  wish.  I  a.m 
Your*  very  sincerely 

K   8  PrrzK*. 

President 

SOTJTHEaN  MrTHODIST  UVIVElWrTT. 

Dallas.  Tei    Jnne  19.  1697. 
Hon.  Bob  Bckhardt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMnffttm,  D.C 

Dkab  Cowo«J5Bsm.*n  EcKHAaDT  On  behalf 
of  President  Tate  who  is  out  of  the  city  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  14. 
1967,  with  reepect  to  the  sustaining  univer- 
sity program  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration m  which  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity participates. 

NASA    TRAOICZSHIFS 

Of  tbe  various  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  NASA  tralneeshlpa  provide  the  greatest 
supplementary  sui/port  for  graduate  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  providing  substantial 
stipends  to  the  trainees  themselves  the 
NASA  awards  bring  to  the  sponsoring  uni- 
versity additional  funds  for  expanding  the 
departmentai  faculties  by  the  appointment 
of  adjunct  profesBors  and  vlslUng  lecturers. 
for  the  purchase  of  specialized  items  of  re- 
search equipment  needed  by  the  trainees,  and 
for  Improvement  of  the  graduate  courses 
offered  to  the  trainees. 

These  supplements  are  Invaluable  to  the 
University  In  our  eflorts  to  bolster  doctoral 
programs  already  in  existence  and  in  the 
developmant  of  new  ones,  and  we  urge  that 
nothing  be  done  to  curtail  the  NASA  trainee- 
ship  efTort  in  its  present  form  Por  example, 
during  the  current  year  we  have  been  able,  by 
the  use  of  the  supplementary  funds,  to  ap- 
point visiting  professors  of  distinction  who 
offered  special  courses  in  applied  mathe- 
matics, mathematical  statistics,  and  low- 
temperature  geochemistry  This  has  greatly 
enriched  the  LnstrucUxin.  not  only  of  the 
NASA  trainees  themselves  but  also  of  gradu- 
ate students  of  the  mathematical,  engineer- 
ing, and  physical  scleucee  generally 

KASA    l(nLTtDtSCIFLIN.\RY    KJESEAXCH 

SlfU  has  participated  since  1965  In  the 
MultldlaclpUnary  Research  program  In  Space- 
Related  Science  and  Technology — and  now 
enters  Its  third  year  at  a  level  of  efTort  of 
•100.000  year. 

Guidance,  direction  and  award  of  incre- 
mental research  grants  are  made  by  a  faculty 
research  oommittee  under  direction  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  School  These  awards  have 
resulted  In  the  following : 

1)  Provided  seed  granu  to  permit  young 
qualified  but  unsponsored  faculty  members 
to  Initiate  research  work  related  to  the  space 
agency  interests. 

2)  Included  Involvement  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  were  thus  expweed  to  laboratory 
and  theoretical  space-related  research  under 
competent  guidance 

3)  Developed  faicllltlea  i  Electron  Micro- 
scope Laboratory.  High  Intensity  MagneUc 
Faculty)  on  matching  grant  basis  with  60% 
xinlvenlty  funds  from  local  donors. 

4)  Permitted  establishment  of  systems  ap- 
proach relative  to  programs  in  materials  re- 
search (Study  of  Environmental  BfTecte  on 
Electronic  Processes)  which  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  without  NASA  support. 

Competitive  participation  In  this  research 
by  young  faculty  has  produced  support  for 
significant  and  Innovative  Ideas:  and  the 
published  papers  and  theses  resulting  attest 
to  Its  effectiveness. 


Compared  with  other  agency  administra- 
tion and  methods  of  evaluation,  the  Sustain- 
ing University  program  has  on  the  whole 
been  outstanding  in  its  concept.  Its  pro- 
cedures and  Its  administration 

We  would  urge  the  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  research  suppfirt.  combining  as  It 
does  the  creative  aspects  of  academic  re- 
search, yet  retalnina:  a  slgnlftcant  measure 
of  mlsslon-orlentatlon  and  directed  re8«'arch 
effort 

Sincerely  y<iurs 

R    RlCH.ARD  Rl'BcTTiiM     Jr 

Vice  President.  Administranon 

TFXAS   CHalSTIAN    UNIVXRSrTT. 

Fort  WoTtfi    Tei  .  June  16.  1967 
Hon   Bob  Eckhasdt. 
V  S.  House  of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

DCAB  Mr  Et-KHARDT  Chiincellor  M^udy  has 
referred  your  letter  of  6  14  1967  to  my  office 
for  reply  We  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
higher  education  and  welcome  the  opjxirtu- 
niry  to  comment  on  the  NASA  sustaining 
program 

We  received  our  first  NASA  grant  in  Sep- 
tember. 1964  in  the  amount  of  «51.90O  We 
have  since  received  three  continuation  sup- 
plements bringing  our  total  award  to  $277,- 
800  These  grants  have  provided  support  for 
20  different  students  enrolled  In  our  doc- 
toral program  In  space- related  areas.  In  ad- 
dition they  have  provided  1124.800  for  the 
expansion  of  our  program  through  institu- 
tional allowances  for  the  Improvement  of 
faculty  salaries,  library  holdings,  and  course 
content 

Specifically,  last  year  our  total  graduate 
fellowship  program  had  the  following  struc- 
ture 

Community    funds    iTCU /RF; »47,  567 

University   general    funds 290,007 

NASA 40.800 

NDEA  .-- 44,920 

All  other 91.  798 

In  other  words  the  NASA  grants  have  been 
of  great  Importance  to  TCU  as  we  have  de- 
veloped a  significant  program  In  the  space- 
related  sciences. 

The  NASA  sustaining  program  was  partic- 
ularly well-conceived  in  that  It  was  aimed 
specifically  at  replenishing  a  national  re- 
source which  had  been  severely  taxed  by  Its 
needs.  The  NASA  Tralneeshlp  program  has 
provided  additional  manpower  In  the  critical 
areas  of  science.  Because  of  the  far-sighted 
way  in  which  the  program  was  designed,  we 
are  able  to  produce  about  1  5  Ph.  D  grad- 
uates for  every  tralneeshlp  awarded  us  bv 
NASA 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  about 
support  for  higher  education  in  general 
First.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  this 
past  year  we  had  at  TCU  a  total  graduate  en- 
rollment In  the  sciences  of  170  full  time 
equivalent  students  We  had  faculty  and 
equipment  capacity  for  another  45.  but  did 
not  have  research  and  fellowship  support 
for  the  additional  students. 

Our  funds  are  derived  from  three  sources, 
private  contributions,  foundations,  and  fed- 
eral grants.  As  you  know,  private  institu- 
tions in  Texas  do  not  receive  state  money 
Let  me  share  with  you  a  frustration  and 
point  of  serious  concern. 

Yesterday.  I  was  told  by  the  president  of 
a  Urge  Texas  firm  that  he  felt  private  firms 
and  Individuals  should  not  use  their  limited 
resources  to  support  fellowshlfjs.  since  our 
large  foundations  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  providing  generous  support 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  7.  1967 
the  following  comments  appeared  relative  to 
the  country's  largest  foundation,  the  Pord 
Foundation: 

"Thus,  the  foundation  has  sharply  reduced 
outlays  for  Woodrow  Wilson  scholarships, 
which  are  given  to  graduate  students  In  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  humanities   The  stated 


reason:  The  Government  now  Is  doing  more 
to  supjxirt  graduate  study." 

•  In  Its  reorganization,  the  foundation 
eliminated  science  and  engineering  as  a  sep- 
arate program  area;  it  will  still  consider  spe- 
cial grants  In  these  fields  but  likely  won't 
spend  much.  One  reason  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  gives  heavy  support  to  these 
fields  •• 

We  learned  last  week  that  the  House 
had  slashed  appropriations  for  NDEA.  Title 
IV  fellowships  This  week  we  received  your 
letter 

Are  we  spiralling  Into  a  situation  where 
private  Individuals,  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, and  all  government  agencies  will 
abandon  graduate  education?  The  talented 
and  achieixng  youth  of  our  country  are  one 
of  our  most  important  resources.  If  we  fall 
to  develop  this  resource,  future  generations 
will  suffer  The  young  men  and  women  being 
trained  In  our  graduate  schools  are  the  "seed 
corn"  of  our  society 

I   apologize   for   the   length   of  this  letter, 
but  not  for  my  serious  concern.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  help  you  In  your  efforts 
Sincerely. 

E.  Leioh  Secrzst, 

Graduate  Dean. 

Tlx.AS  Technological  College. 

Lubbock.  Tex.,  June  16, 1967. 

Hon    BOSECKHARDT. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wafhinfftan.  DC 

DEAR  Ma.  Eckhaedt;  Dr.  W.  M  Pearce, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Texas  Techno- 
logical College,  has  forwarded  your  letter  of 
June  14  concerning  the  NASA  sustaining 
university  program  on  this  campus  to  me 
for  answering. 

Although  Texas  Tech  has  not  benefited 
markedly  from  this  program,  thus  far.  we  an- 
ticipate an  Increase  In  suppwrt  next  year: 
and  we  should  like  to  encourage  you  In  your 
efforts  to  support  this  worthwhile  program. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  one  NASA  sup- 
ported research  project,  and  we  have  been 
awarded  thirty-two  NASA  Tralneeshlps.  In- 
formation concerning  these  two  areas  of  sup- 
I>ort  Is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROGER  L.  BaOOKS. 

Associate  Dean,  the  Oradxiate  School. 
NASA  Trainisships  at  Texas  Technological 

COLUEOX 

Program  began  in  the  Pall  of  1963  with  six 
tralneeshlps:  continued  In  1964  with  six 
Tralneeshlps;  continued  In  1966  with  eight 
Tralneeshlps;  continued  In  1966  with  eight 
Tralneeshlps:  continued  in  1967  with  four 
Tralneeshlps. 

James  L  Hlgglns,  NASA  Trainee  In  Psy- 
chology, received  hU  PhD.  In  August,  1966, 
and  Is  presently  Assistant  Professor  at  East 
Carolina  College 

The  following  NASA  Trainees  are  scheduled 
to  receive  their  Ph.  D 's  In  August.  1967 
Richard  W.  Geddes.  Geology:  Phillip  W 
Grayson.  Chemistry:  Brian  K.  Lambert.  In- 
dustrial Engineering:  Fernando  C.  Vldaurrl, 
Jr  Chemical  Engineering:  Eugene  Lynn  Sim- 
mons. Chemistry. 

RESEARCH  SUPPORTED  BY   NASA 

F  A.  Wade-  June  1.  1964  through  Auguit 
31  1965  CUectlon  of  Mete  iric  Di:  =  l  ParU- 
cles  During  Gemini  Plight  $24,474.00 

HocsTo.N.  Tex 
Congressman  Bos  Eckhardt, 
Cornmittee  of  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Repre.'<entatives , 
Wojihington,  DC 

The  University  of  Houston  greatly  appreci- 
ate multl-dlsclpllnary  space  related  research 
grants.  They  contribute  to  education  of  some 
30  graduate  students  and  advance  basic  re- 
search   In    physlca.    chemistry,   mathematics 


and  chemical  engineering.  These  grants  are 
valued  highly  by  students  and  faculty  of  this 
university. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  O.  Hoffman, 
President.  University  of  Houston, 


The  Universftt  of  Texas. 

Austin,  Tex.,  June  20,  1967, 
Hon  Bob  Ecrkardt,  i 

House  of  Representatives,  f 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Eckhardt;  In  response 
to  your  request  for  information  concerning 
The  University  of  Texas'  participation  In  an 
effective  operation  of  NASA's  Sustaining 
University  Program,  a  summary  is  attached. 

The  University  of  Texas  feels  that  the 
NASA  SiLstainlng  University  Research  Pro- 
gram Is  a  very  worthwhile  and  rewarding 
endeavor,  but  because  of  Its  nature  and 
long-range  objectives,  the  program  Is  just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Interest  In  the  pro- 
gram and  space  activities  In  general  here 
on  our  campus  is  high  and  encouraging.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  to  our  faculty  and 
our  students  that  the  space  program  In- 
cludes many  of  our  most  complex  social  and 
health  problems. 

We  began  our  participation  In  the  pre- 
doctoral  research  training  program  In  1963 
with  10  trainees:  in  1964  we  had  12  trainees; 
in  1965.  15:  and  In  1966,  15.  We  have,  how- 
ever, only  received  9  tralneeshlps  for  1967. 
To  date  the  NASA-sponsored  trainees  have 
been  In  the  sciences  (physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  sociology)  and 
engineering  subjects  (aerospace,  chemical, 
electrical,  and  mechanical).  For  the  coming 
year  we  will  add  3  trainees  in  computer  sci- 
ence and  a  botanist.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
larger  number  of  trainees  In  the  sciences  and 
engineering  fields.  In  addition,  we  would 
like  to  recommend  other  related  fields  such 
as  sociology,  behavioral  sciences,  economics, 
sdmlnlstratlon,  and  management. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration 
of  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has 
been  awarded  three  NASA  Management  In- 
ternships at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
In  Houston  to  begin  a  full  year  of  work  at 
the  NASA  Center  this  fall.  We  feel  that  this 
type  of  activity  should  also  be  expanded. 

The  opportunities  for  cooperative  train- 
ing and  research  between  The  University  of 
Texas  and  the  Federal  Government  made 
possible  by  the  NASA  Sustaining  Research 
Program  are  Invaluable  In  the  training  of 
future  scientific  and  technological  leaders. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

Harrt  Ransom, 

Chancellor. 

NASA  StrsTAiNiNC  Research  Program  at  the 
Universitt  of  Texas  at  Attsttn 
Traditionally  the  universities  have  been 
the  source  of  both  new  knowledge  and  highly 
trained  scientific  and  technological  man- 
power. We  at  The  University  of  Texas  feel 
that  this  will  continue.  In  addition,  we  are 
attempting  to  add  another  dimension  by 
providing  the  needed  Interdisciplinary  spe- 
cialists, managers,  and  administrators  of  our 
future  technical  and  Intellectual  resources. 
These  needs  resulted  from  the  Impetus  our 
national  space  programs  have  given  science 
and  technology  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
one  of  the  space  program's  prime  benefits 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  pro- 
viding of  highly  trained  scientists,  engineers, 
&nd  management  specialists  that  are  able  to 
work  effectively  as  a  team  on  large  complex 
programs  which  incorporate  many  disci- 
plines. 

To  accomplish  our  university's  objectives 
of  training  the  needed  specialists  for  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  em- 
ploying many  of  the  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques pioneered  by  this  Nation's  aeronautic 
*n(l  space  programs. 


The  University  of  Texas  Is  one  of  the  early 
participants  In  the  NASA  Sustaining  Uni- 
versity Program  and  Is  proud  and  gratified 
to  be  part  of  such  an  Important  activity.  The 
NASA  Sustaining  Research  Program  objec- 
tives are :  1 )  to  increase  future  supply  of 
scientists,  managers,  and  other  specialists 
required  In  aeronautics  and  space-related 
sciences  and  technology,  and  2)  to  Improve 
the  university's  role  and  support  of  the  NASA 
program  by  encouragement  and  creative 
multldlsclpllne  Investigations,  development 
of  new  capabilities,  and  consolidation  of 
space-oriented  activities.  In  our  estimation, 
we  are  beginning  to  successfully  attain  these 
objectives  In  our  part  of  the  larger  NASA 
program. 

The  broad  NASA  program,  with  Its  long- 
range  objectives,  is  really  Just  beginning.  We 
at  the  university  began  our  participation  In 
1963  and  are  Just  starting  to  see  the  definite 
results  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  to 
our  university,  to  NASA,  and  to  the  Nation's 
aerospace  programs  at  large.  NASA's  support 


of  such  a  program  is  vital  In  continuing  the 
stimulation  and  impact  already  made  on  our 
faculty  and  graduate  students  and.  In  turn, 
the  Impact  that  they  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Programs. 

We  are  already  seeing  some  of  the  side 
benefits  of  the  specialized  space  program- 
oriented  training  as  being  applicable  to  many 
complex  programs  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. As  an  example,  the  solution  of  social 
problems  by  the  utilization  of  the  space- 
pioneered  systems  approach  for  the  planning 
of  future  advanced  communities  and  the 
benefits  of  space  systems  methodology  and 
technology  In  oar  medical  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  greater  part  of  the  NASA  support  In 
the  Sustaining  Research  Program  to  the 
university  has  come  In  the  form  of  trainee- 
ships  given  to  scientific  and  engineering  doc- 
toral students.  Table  1  summarizes  the  1963- 
1967  breakdown  of  NASA  trainees  to  The 
University  of  Texas. 


A'y4S/l  trainees 


1963 

1964 

196S 

1966 

1967 

Total 

Astronomy 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Botany    ..   

Chemistry 

2 

3 

2 

1 
3 
l 
1 

3 

10 

Mathematics _-  _ 

1 
1 

Physics .      . 

4 

3 
2 
3 
1 

11 

Zoology ._. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

Aerospace  engineering 

Chemical  engineering 

1 

Civil  engineering _ 

Electrical  engineering 

2 

2 

3 
1 

1 

Engineering  mechanics 

Mechanical  engineering 

i 

1 
3 

Computer  sciences 

Total 

10 

12 

15 

15 

9 

61 

This  program  has  operated  on  the  basis  of 
providing  financial  support  for  each  trainee 
and  dependency  allowances  and  other  direct 
support  If  required.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  program  our  trainees  had  Individually 
designed  space-science  programs,  related  in- 
terest, and  participation  In  general  develop- 
ment programs.  As  the  number  of  NASA 
tralneeshlps  increased,  so  did  interdepart- 
mental Interest.  In  other  words,  tbe  NASA 
program  has  helped  to  generate  Interdisci- 
plinary space-science  and  engineering  Inter- 
est across  several  fields.  As  a  consequence, 
there  Is  now  a  growing  need  for  special 
equipment,  for  some  particular  facets  of 
program  development — such  as  the  importa- 
tion of  lectur«-s  and  the  holding  of  sym- 
posia, seminars,  et  cetera — and  presslngly,  in 
certain  areas,  an  urgent  requirement  for  cur- 
ricula reorientation  with  emphasis  on  the 
space-sciences,  engineering,  management, 
and  administration  aspects. 

The  support  of  the  program  for  1067  has 
been  reduced  to  only  nine  pre-doctoral  stu- 
dents, and  this  will  severely  limit  any  at- 
tempts to  bring  In  other  related  areas  be- 
sides tbe  sciences  and  engineering  fields, 
such  as  the  social,  bebavlcottl,  economic,  ad- 
ministrative, and  management  areas  which 
have  not  yet  been  supported  by  the  trainee- 
ship  program. 

The  total  number  of  masters  and  doctoral 
degrees  Is  Increasing  at  the  university.  As 
an  example.  In  1963  we  had  474  masters, 
growing  to  521  In  1964.  The  total  number  of 
doctoral  degrees  In  1962  was  216,  growing  to 
244  In  1964.  The  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration has  begun  a  aenes  of  interdisci- 
plinary projects  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  oollegea  at  the  university,  notably  En- 
gineering and  Medicine.  One  of  tbe  primary 
areas  of  Interest  la  the  tnuuference  of  aero- 
space technology  to  othw  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  College  of  Business 
has  8400  undergraduate  students.  There  are 
more  than  210  students  enrolled  In  the  mas- 
ter's program  In  the  Graduate  School  of 
BusinesB,  and  more  than  100  are  enrolled 


in  the  Ph.  D.  program.  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  grants  more  doctorates  In 
Business  Administration  than  any  other 
imlverslty  In  the  country. 

Interdlsclpltne  research  Is  increasingly 
needed  to  provide  the  nation  with  the  neces- 
sary skilled  leaders  to  manage  our  country's 
programs.  The  space  program  has  done  much 
to  point  in  the  right  direction  and  to  tifford 
models  and  techniques  of  accomplishing 
these  goals.  The  University  of  Texas  is  co- 
operating with  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter in  Houston  in  their  University  Manage- 
ment Programs,  and  for  the  coming  year 
three  of  our  graduate  management  students 
have  been  chosen  for  the  internship  pro- 
gram. The  Management  Intern  Program  In- 
volves the  selection  of  outstanding  students 
In  business  and  public  administration.  The 
selected  students  will  receive  rotating  work 
assignments  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  also  participat- 
ing in  the  NASA  Sustaining  University  Pro- 
gram through  research  grants  to  conduct 
research  In  space  and  aeronautical  sciences 
and  technology.  In  general,  the  objectives  of 
these  grants  are  to  provide  research  oppor- 
tunities which  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  research  talents  and  Interests 
responsive  to  project  or  discipline  challenges 
likely  to  be  encountered  In  the  exploration 
of  space,  to  augment  and  fill  gaps  in  existing 
work,  and  to  consolidate  related  research  ac- 
tivities. 

The  university  is  performing  several  re- 
search tasks  for  NASA.  As  an  example,  our 
Aerospace  Engineering  Department  is  study- 
ing the  "Theory  and  Analysis  of  Low  Thrust 
Guidance  Problems  in  Deterministic  Linear 
Control,"  which  will  aid  NASA  In  Its  space 
simulation  and  the  design  of  models  for 
guidance  and  control. 

Other  basic  research  Includes  the  study  of 
"Propagation  and  Dispersion  of  Hydromag- 
netlc  and  Ion  Cyclotron  Waves  In  Plasmas 
Immersed  In  Magnetic  Fields."  Civil  En- 
gineering   Is    performing    Investigations    of 
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"Soli  Modeling  Problems  Related  to  Impact 
Studies,"  which  will  help  NASA  in  their 
spacecraft  daslfii  and  heat  shield  designs. 

The  Department  or  Electrical  Engineering 
feels  it  bae  been  very  fortunate  to  h.ive  NASA 
support  through  research  grants  for  solar 
system  radio  astronomy  and  for  traineeships 
The  radio  aatronomy  project  has  provided 
the  university  with  a  millimeter  refractor 
and  receiver  which  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment  for  this  frequency  r:inge 
This  bae  provided  a  return  to  NASA  because 
when  the  time  came  for  making  studies  of 
satellite  communication  to  the  earth,  the 
university  bad  the  necessary  equipment  and 
experience  to  undertake  this  program  im- 
mediately. We  are  currently  calibrating  for 
NASA  the  equipment  which  will  be  used  on 
the  initial  teats  for  this  new  communication 
system.  Tbe  support  provided  by  NASA  has 
permitted  Aerospace.  Electrical  Engineering. 
and  other  departments  to  truln  men  In  the 
space-sciences  and  engineering  fields  (e.g, 
aeronautics,  astronautics,  space  communica- 
tions, and  astronomy  I.  and  a  number  of  our 
graduates  are  currently  working  in  space- 
oriented  programs.  The  tralneeshlps  through 
the  Graduate  School  have  been  particularly 
beneflclal  because  they  permit  the  Ph  D 
candidates  to  accelerate  their  course  program 
before  undertaking  the  dissertation  research 
Such  NASA  support  speeds  up  the  training 
of  men  to  flU  the  extremely  short  supply  of 
space-oriented  engineers. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  moet  of  the  candidates 
would  have  been  able  to  continue  their  ad- 
vanced graduate  work  without  NASA  trainee- 
ship  support.  Our  Department  of  Engineering 
Mechanics  is  of  the  opinion  that  In  their 
experience  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  of  any  advanced  degrees  via  NASA 
traineesbip  will  be  going  into  the  teachmg 
profession  is  reason  enough  to  show  the 
utlUty  of  this  type  of  support. 

We  feel  that  the  NASA  research,  fellowship, 
and  tralneeshlp  programs  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of 
standards  of  space-sciences  and  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  This.  In 
turn,  bas  created  Interdisciplinary  Interest 
and  support  for  space  programs  In  important 
fields  like  management  and  administration 

The  foHowln*  Is  from  an  Institution  In 
theSUteof  Utah: 

BuoHAic  TouNO  UNtvEasrrY. 

Provo,  Utah.  June  19.  1967. 

Hon.  Bos  ECKHASOT, 

House  of  Representativts , 
Waahtnifton,  D.C. 

DiAB  RjsFasasNTATrvr  Eckhardt-  I  have 
your  letter  of  June  14th  asking  me  for  In- 
formation to  support  your  committee's  report 
concerning  the  addition  of  10  million  dollars 
for  the  s\istalnlng  university  program. 

I  regret  that  in  good  conscience  I  cannot 
do  this.  Over  tbe  years  I  have  criticized  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  for  its  prof- 
ligate spending  and  for  continually  Increas- 
ing tbe  public  debt  at  a  time  of  prosperity 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  paying  it  off.  I 
cannot  now  change  my  tune  Just  because  an 
appropriation  happens  to  be  in  behalf  of  uni- 
versities. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  for  the  return  of 
financial  integrity  to  government 
Sincerely, 

EBNEST   L.   Wn-KINSOK. 

The  following  Is  from  an  Institution  in 
the  State  of  Vermont : 

BUSUNGTON,   VT.. 

Jufie  19.  1967. 
Congressman  Bob  EcKHAsrrr, 
House  of  Rejnetentatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  understand  that  you  are  the  author  of 
an  aqiMUlment  to  NASA's  fiscal  year  1068 
authorization  adding  $10  million  for  the 
susUUnlBg  university  program  I  further  un- 
derstand that  this  additional  authorization 


will  be  acted  upan  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) later  this  week  I  wuuld  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  mdlcute  the  U.nl- 
verslty  of  Vermont's  supptjrt  of  the  sustain- 
ing university  program.  Over  the  past  2  years. 
Vermont  has  had  N.^SA  sustaining  university 
grant  which  has  had  far-reaching  effects  on 
research  and  graduate  training  activities.  The 
space  science  program  has  enhanced  the  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  UiT  sclentlho  in- 
quiry and  scholarly  work  It  has  proved  an 
outstanding  example  uf  how  a  university 
such  as  ours  can  more  fully  utilize  Its  man- 
power resources  by  providing  a  focal  point 
for  research  and  graduate  train;ng.  Drawing 
on  the  talents  which  exist  In  several  disci- 
plines in  View  of  the  successful  contribution 
made  to  the  study  of  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  by  the  NASA  sust. lining 
grant  program.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  $10 
million  additional  authorization  be  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lyman  S    Rowell, 

President. 
University  of  Verrnont. 

The  following  Is  from  an  In.stitution  in 
the  State  of  Virginia: 

Cha«i,ottesvu.i-e.  Va  , 

June  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
Hou.ie  of  Rep'-e^i'ntativen. 
Washington.  D.C 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration university  program  vital  to  University 
of  Virginia  programs  in  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  sciences  Grants  of  slightly  over 
$600,000  in  fiscal  year  1966  supported  training 
programs  and  research  in  astronomy,  mate- 
rial science,  physics,  applied  mathematics, 
biology,  neurology,  and  patholok^y  Multldls- 
clpllnary  training  grants  continuing  In  pres- 
ent year  Will  seek  support  of  your  amend- 
ment by  Virginia  congressmen. 

EocAR  p.  Shannon.  Jr  , 

President. 
Vniiersity  of  Virginia 

The  following  are  from  in.stltutions  in 
the  State  of  Washington 

Seattle.  Wash  . 

June  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckkakot. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

The  University  of  Washington  Is  operat- 
ing a  multldlBclplinary  ceramic  materials  re- 
search program  initially  financed  In  part  im- 
der  the  NASA  sustaining  university  program 
Strongly  support  continuation  of  at  least  the 
present  level  on  funding  for  the  NASA  pro- 
gram. 

Charles  E   Odeuaabd. 

Pre.'iulent. 
Untvernty  of  Wasliington. 

The  following  Is  from  an  institution  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  UNivERarrv. 
.\f  organ  town.  W   Va  .  Junt-  JO,  1967. 
Mr  Bob  Eckhardt. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Eckhardt  I'm  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  report  on  the  excellent  results 
which  have  been  obtained  at  West  Virginia 
University's  College  of  Engineering  thru 
NASA's  sponsorship  of  oriented  research 
This  research  Is  made  p<jsslble  by  the  NASA 
sustaining  university  program  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  The  funding  of  small  scale 
researcJi  initiation  projects  has  led  to  the 
development  of  our  college  as  an  additional 
technological  research  arm  available  to  serve 
National  Aerospace  goals.  Specifically:  The 
funding  of  a  blo-m«chanlca  program  has  led 
to  the  $140,000  per  year  head  Injury  study 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  for  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  This  study 
win  provide   basic  data  on   tbe  mechanism 


of  head  injury  which  will  enable  the  de- 
sign of  an  appro;>riute  restraint  system  in 
nil  types  of  vehicle  environments.  The  Me- 
chanical Engineering  Department  Is  now  ac- 
tively Involved  in  spacecraft  temperature 
control  research  In  cooperation  with  the 
Ooddard  .Space  Flight  Center.  The  Aerospace 
Engineering  Department  has  received  subse- 
quent funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  their  activity  in  hy- 
personic flow  phenomena. 

In  addition  to  the  Involvement  of  our 
professorial  staff  In  research  projects  of  na- 
tional Importance,  the  sustaining  program 
has  also  acted  as  a  base  for  the  education 
of  advanced  technological  personnel  who 
Invariably  obtain  employment  In  fields  of 
high  technology  aerospace.  The  College  of 
Engineering  believes  that  the  sustaining  pro- 
gram Is  a  major  factor  In  the  development 
of  this  University  as  a  resource  of  high  tech- 
nology, research  and  advanced  personnel  who 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  progress  and  se- 
curity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Arents.  p.  E., 

Dean. 

The  following  are  from  Institutions  In 
the  State  of  Wyoming : 

The  UNrvEBsrry  or  Wyoming. 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  June  19.  1967. 
Representative  Robert  Eckhardt, 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science,  and  Appli- 
cations.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Representative   Eckhardt;    Enclosed 
Is    a    statement   on    the    value   and   need  of 
NASA  support   for  universities  and.  In  par- 
ticular,  such   small   "emerging   universities" 
as  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  Is  presently 
applying  for  a  SUP  Grant  and  has  NASA 
Trainees  on  the  campus.  The  ability  of  the 
University  to  train  space  scientists  critically 
depends  on  the  Increased  availability  of 
NASA  funds  to  the  University.  Such  funds 
have  a  beneflclal  effect  on  the  University  u 
a  whole  as  well  as  on  the  particular  projects 
or  students  directly  financed. 
Sincerely, 

Derek  J.  Prowse, 
Head,  Department  of  Physics. 


The  Need  for  Increased  Support  fob 
NASA  Universitt  Programs 
The  University  of  Wyoming  Is  an  "emerg- 
ing university"  trying  very  hard  to  Initiate 
and  support  research  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  It  Is  the  only 
university  in  the  State  and  for  this  reason, 
any  basic  research  in  space  science  and  any 
training  of  space  scientists  In  Wyoming  must 
be  done  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The 
University  has  applied  for  a  grant  In  tlie 
Sustaining  University  Program  and  hopes  to 
be  successful  In  getting  NASA  support  for 
the  Initiation  of  new  space  research  projects 
for  the  expansion  of  on-going  projects  and, 
most  important,  for  the  training  of  space 
scientists 

I  personally  have  experience  of  two  NASA 
SUP  grants.  One  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  directed  by  Dr.  WUlart 
Llbby.  supported  me  Initially  In  a  space  sci- 
ence research  project  which  has  since  grown 
Into  a  major  project  of  great  Importance  In 
Cosmic  Ray  Physics.  T^e  training  of  space 
scientists  at  UCLA  was  aided  Immeasurably 
by  the  SUP  grant;  UCLA  has  turned  out 
many  excellent  Physicists,  geophyslclsts. 
chemists,  and  geologists  to  supply  the  ever 
Increasing  need  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram It  Is  all  too  easy  to  neglect  the  need 
for  training  competent  sp.ice  scientists  In  an 
all  out  effort  to  design  and  produce  hard- 
ware for  space  vehicles:  neglect  to  train  suf- 
ficient competent  personnel  will,  however, 
eventually  abort  the  whole  space  mission. 

My  second  experience  of  an  SUP  progrsm 
has    been    that    at    the    State   University  of 
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Montana  at  Bozeman  directed  by  Dr.  Irving 
Dayton.  This  particular  grant  was  respon- 
sible for  the  initiation  of  numerous  research 
projects  of  vital  Interest  to  the  space  pro- 
gram at  a  school  where  NONE  previously 
existed.  Some  of  these  projects  now  thrive 
sn  their  own  with  their  own  funding.  They 
were  Initiated,  however,  through  the  SUP 
grant.  Montana  State  Is  now  on  Its  way  to 
National  recognition  as  a  major  university 
and  the  NASA  SUP  grant  can  take  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  this. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  Is  In  a  rather 
intermediate  position  In  that  It  Is  much 
smaller  and  less  distinguished  than  UCI^A. 
but  it  does  have  some  on-gotng  research  pro- 
grams In  space  which  Montana  State  did  not 
have  before  the  award  of  the  SUP  grant.  We 
feel  that  a  grant  to  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming would,  in  addition  to  helping  in  space 
research,  also  help  the  University  reach  na- 
tional recognition. 

In  addition  to  the  SUP  program  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  NASA  tralneeshlp 
program  which  supports  graduate  students 
during  their  study  for  their  advanced  de- 
grees. The  University  of  Wyoming  has 
noticed  with  great  dismay  that  NASA  has 
been  decreasing  Its  support  of  this  program. 
The  University  received  four  such  trainee- 
ships  regularly  for  several  years;  this  was 
cut  to  two  this  last  year  due  to  an  overall 
cut  In  the  NASA  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. Compared  to  the  NASA  overall  budget, 
this  program  costs  a  negligible  amount  but 
Its  Impact  Is  not  negligible  as  it  provides 
the  main  source  of  supply  of  future  space 
scientists.  The  University  of  Wyoming  could 
easily  train  some  twenty  space  scientists  per 
year  and,  thus,  could  work  to  overcome  the 
crucial  shortage  of  such  personnel.  These 
students,  however,  require  support  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  NASA  Invest 
some  $5000  a  year  in  producing  these  scien- 
tists. Failure  to  adequately  support  space 
science  per  se,  as  opposed  to  pther  branches, 
will  produce  shortages  where  they  are  moet 
serious. 

As  chairman  of  the  University  of  Wyom- 
ing SUP  Committee  and  as  Chairman  of  tbe 
Physics  Department  at  the  University,  I 
strongly  urge  that  Increased  funds  be  made 
available  to  NASA  and.  then,  by  NASA  to  the 
support  of  University  programs. 

Derek  J.  Prowse. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration the  sum  of  $4,992,182,000.  as  fol- 
lows; 

(ai  For  "Research  and  development."  for 
the  following  programs : 

(1)  Apollo,  $2,521,600,000;  | 

(2)  Apollo  applications.  $444,700,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $6,300,000; 

(4)  Physics   and   astronomy,    $131,631,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 
•  142,000,000; 

(6|    Voyager,  $71,500,000;  I 

(7|    Blosclence,  $41,800,000; 

(8)  Space  applications,  $94,600,000; 

(9)  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $150,- 
700.000: 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems,  836,000,000; 
111  I    Electronics   systems,   $39,200,000; 
(12 1   Human  factor  systems.  $21,000,000; 

(13)  Basic  research.  $21,466,000: 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems,  $44,000,000; 

(15)  Nuclear  rockeU,  $70,000,000; 

(16)  Chemical    propulsion,    $49,000,000   of 


which  $12,000,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
large  solid  motor  project; 

(17)  Aeronautics,  $66,800,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
$290,000,000; 

(19)  Sustaining  university  program, 
$30,000,000; 

(20)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 
(b)   For   "Construction   of   facilities"   in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  MoSett  Field. 
California.  $6,366,000; 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  proceed  for  a  little  while  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
might  renew  his  request  a  little  later. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WAGOONNEIt.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  162] 

Abbltt 

Dow 

Mlze 

Ashbrook 

Edmondson 

Moore 

Ashley 

Everett 

Nichols 

Berry 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Blanton 

nno 

Ottlnger 

Boiling 

Ford, 

Pool 

Brock 

William  D. 

Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Roberts 

Burton,  UtAh 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Button 

Herlong 

Boush 

Carey 

Holifleld 

St.  Onge 

CeUer 

HoUand 

Slkes 

Cleveland 

Icbord 

Slsk 

Conable 

Kee 

Thompson,  N.J 

Conyers 

Kluczynski 

WlUiamR,  Miss. 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Willis 

Dent 

McFaU 

Wright 

Dlggs 

l^thlas.  Calif. 

Wyman 

DlngeU 

Mesklll 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Siseaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10340.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  375  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center.  Green- 
belt,  Maryland.  $566,000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena. 
California.  $3,125,000; 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $24,886,000: 

(5)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $2,116,000; 

(6)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas.  $2,425,000; 

(7)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  PUght  Cen- 
ter, HuntsvUle,  Alabama,  $870,000; 

(8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility.  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell,  Louisiana,  $2,010,000; 


(9)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station. 
Nevada.  $16,500,000: 

(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $740,000; 

(in   Various  locations,  $2,880,000; 
(12)     Facility    planning    and    design    not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $5,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations," 
$648,206,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpwse  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties: and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  will 
best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such 
grantee  Institution  or  organization.  Each 
such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$250,000,  unlees  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  na- 
ture, location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  fa- 
cility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  ( 1 )  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  support 
services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
the  "Administrative  operations"  appropria- 
tion for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the   Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  fiiclllty  the  estimated  cost  of  which.  In- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,- 
000. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  rtTI-TON  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania : 

On    page    1,    line    6,    strike    the    amount 
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"»4.902,182.000"  and  Insert  In  lleulhereof  th« 
amount    ••4.742.183.000  ' 

On  page  3.  line  1.  strike  (2)  Apollo  appli- 
cations. »444.7OO,0OO,  •  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "{2)  Apollo  applications.  ■$194,700.- 
000;" 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RiEf  ORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Clmlrman.  I  am  proposing  here  a  cut  of 
$250  million  in  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  The  total  sum  requested  by 
NASA  for  this  program  was  $454,700,000. 
In  the  committee  we  cut  that  proposal  by 
$10,000,000.  I  think  It  should  be  cut 
further — by  another  $250  million  to  give 
us  a  program  of  $194,700,000. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  proposing 
this  cut.  Plrst.  the  state  of  our  Nation's 
economy  with  current  Inflation,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  its  costs,  and  the  tech- 
nical personnel  requirements  for  our 
supporting  defense  industries. 

Second.  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram Is  ordering  hardware.  It  provides 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Saturn  IBs 
and  Saturn  V's  beyond  what  is  pro- 
^amed  for  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  Itself.  If  the  Apollo  program  is 
successful,  we  should  have  surplus  boost- 
ers of  both  types  from  it.  In  fact.  NASA's 
own  witnesses  have  testified  before  our 
committee  during  two  separate  fiscal 
year  authorization  hearings  that  they 
expect  anywhere  from  three  to  seven 
Saturn  IB's  and  five  to  six  or  more 
Saturn  V's  to  be  left  over  from  the  Apollo 
program.  It  is  my  position  that  these  can 
be  used  for  the  flights  currently  proposed 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program, 
rather  than  ordering  nev,  hardware  be- 
yond Apollo.  If  the  Apollo  program  itself 
is  a  success,  we  will  have  surplus  boost- 
ers. If  we  order  more  boosters  now,  we 
will  have  them  sitting  or  the  shelf  and 
be  faced  with  the  expensive  and  unrea- 
sonable task  of  finding  mission  for  them 
That  to  me  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

In  support  of  this  position  further.  I 
cite  to  you  the  report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  published 
In  Pebruary  of  1967  which  recommends: 

The  queetton  of  continued  production  of 
the  Uprated  Saturn  I  launch  vehicle  Is  lew 
clear  and  In  the  panels  Judgment  needs 
further  study.  The  payload  capabilities  of 
the  npr*t«d  Situm  I  are  not  slpnlflcan'ly 
superior  to  those  of  the  Titan  IIIM  while  the 
launch  coets  of  the  Uprated  Saturn  I  are 
about  double  those  of  the  Titan  niM 
( P  S.A.C.  Report  '67  p    36  ) 

Statistically,  the  Saturn  IB — the  up- 
rated Saturn  booster — can  put  Into  a  105- 
mile  circular  orbit  a  total  of  40,000 
pounds  of  payload  The  Titan  lUM  can 
do  the  same  with  about  32,000  pounds  of 
payload.  The  military  Is  already  p-oduc- 
Ing  Titan  lUM's  and  there  are  further 
economies  of  scf.le  which  can  be  realized 
here.  To  say  that  the  technical  capnclty 
for  as.s*>mbllnK  hree  b.oosters  will  be 
crippled  by  a  cat  in  .Apollo  applications 
program  Is  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous complrx   the  mi'itiry  has  p  :t 


together  already  for  the  Titan.  To  say 
that  the  manned  space  flight  program 
will  be  ground  to  a  halt  by  a  cut  in  the 
AAP  authorization  is  again  to  ignore  the 
possibilities  offered  by  the  Titan  IIIM. 

With  regard  to  thu.se  aspects  of  the 
Apollo  applications  program  which  call 
for  boosters  of  the  Saturn  V  capacity.  I 
say  they  can  u.se  those  left  over  from  the 
Apollo  program.  If  there  are  not  any  left 
over  from  Apollo's  initial  order  of  15.  I 
would  say  they  are  unsafe,  and  that  we 
should  get  something  new- 
Over  the  years  before  the  committee, 
I  have  repeatedly  championed  the  de- 
velopment of  new  high-energy  liquid 
fuels  and  solid  propellants.  We  on  the 
committee  have  this  year  put  into  the  bill 
some  $12  million  which  NASA  did  not 
even  ask  for.  so  that  NASA  can  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  solid  fuel 
rocket.  These  rockets  are  projected  to 
have  a  purchase  cost  less  than  a  third 
of  the  Saturn  V.  Their  components  can 
be  reused — we  will  stop  shooting  ex- 
pensive engines  into  outer  space  with  no 
hope  of  recovery  If  at  the  time  of  the 
Apollo  applications  projects,  that  is, 
1971-72.  we  need  additional  boosters  be- 
cause the  Saturn  V's  have  not  proved 
themselves  reliable,  I  think  they  should 
be  of  the  solid  fuel  type. 

I  have  left  the  sum  of  $194  7  million  in 
the  Apollo  applicatior\s  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  research  and  development 
activities  that  NASA  proposes  for  this 
program.  I  strongly  favor  research  Into 
the  high  specific  Impulse  fuels  of  boron 
and  fluorine  and  some  further  considera- 
tion of  alternative  ways  in  which  these 
experiments  and  tests  can  be  conducted 
without  the  purchase  of  extra  Saturn 
boosters. 

Third.  I  am  proposing  a  cut  in  the 
Apollo  applications  program  along  the 
thinking  of  the  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  report  That  report 
recommends ; 

Before  substantial  funds  are  committed 
to  the  AAP  plan  to  modify  Apollo  hardware 
or  to  utilize  the  orbital  workshops  for  ex- 
tended periods,  a  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  suitability,  cost  and  availability 
of  Titan  III  MOL  systems  for  biomedical 
studies  of  man  for  perloda  up  to  flO  days. 
NASA  should  also  Investigate  whether  de- 
livery of  these  comfjonenta  could  be  speeded 
without  Interference  with  the  MOL  pro- 
gram If  additional  funds  were  contributed  to 
MOL  In  the  formative  years  of  the  program 
( P  S.A.C  report  1967  p  25  I 

I  believe  that  the  manned  orbital  lab- 
oratory and  the  orbiting  research  lab- 
oratory should  be  cooperative  pro- 
erams — currently  they  are  undertaken 
by  separate  agencies  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
is  prod'icinc  the  MOL  system,  and  NAS.^ 
the  ORL  Again  I  refer  to  the  PSAC  re- 
port: 

The  next  ■lB;nl'";cant  step  In  biomedical 
studies  win  Involve  extended  duration 
fll'h's  of  ICK)  days  or  more,  and  will  re- 
quire m.ijor  redesign  of  MOL  companents, 
or  major  new  developments  based  on  Apollo 
hardware  The  determination  of  the  most 
effective  and  e>-onomlcal  approach  acquires 
a  detailed  study  In  which  MOL  components 
are  explicitly  considered  as  a  possible  alter- 
native NAS.'^  should  Initiate  such  a  study  as 
soon  as  possible    (PSAC  Report  p  28) 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  tj-pe  of  cost- 
benefit  rea.sorfnc  hfs  ben  aprled  to  the 


currently  proposed  Apollo  applications 
program.  When  I  asked  NASA  specifical- 
ly to  consider  such  a  cost-benefit  or  al- 
ternative systems  approach,  the  reply  I 
i-eceived  was  twofold : 

The  data  that  we  have  accumulated  to 
date  In  the  two  NASA  programs  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  an  analysis  by  this  (cost-anal- 
ysis) approach.  In  achieving  an  R  &  D  objec- 
tive. It  Is  not  feasible  to  evaluate  alternative 
approaches  on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis  be- 
cause there  are  no  standards  or  expe:rlenee 
to  Judge  by. 

This  to  me  Indicates  that  NASA  can 
profit  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
which  has  offered  several  excellent  sug- 
gestions as  to  where  the  rigorous  think- 
ing and  analysis  demanded  by  a  cost-ef- 
fectiveness approach  to  programs  can  be 
applied.  The  lack  of  specific  information 
on  the  Apollo  applications  missions  is 
indicative  of  this  other  way  of  handling 
the  funding.  To  ask  the  Congress  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  about  the  Apollo 
applications  program  on  the  current  in- 
formation level  Is  to  ask  a  scientist  to 
describe  an  elephant  when  you  only  show 
him  its  trunk.  Where  we  need  the  funds 
now  is  in  the  research  and  in  the  devel- 
opment; my  amendment  leaves  such 
funds  In  the  bill.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  remainder  be  cut. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmeri  there 
were — ayes  133,  noes  61. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chsdr, 
Mr  Pi-YNT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
ha\1ng  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<HR.  103401  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
.^pace  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remaps  In 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the^Ul^ 
which  has  just  been  under  consideration^ 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
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the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  and  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frc»n  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mlchlgtin,  the 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  business  that  we  Intend  to  call 
up  for  this  week,  and  will  put  over  the 
bill  we  have  been  considering  until  next 
week,  and  I  will  announce  the  date  later. 

The  business  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday  Is  District  day — seven  bills: 

H.R.  10783 — Omnibus  antlcrime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  H.R. 
10964 — medical  assistance  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  urtder  title  XlX  of  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965;  H.R. 
8382 — to  increase  the  number  of  swsocl- 
ate  judges  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals;  HH.  "JSSl — motor  ve-^ 
hide  Insurance  amendments;  H.R. 
5799 — to  amend  District  of  Colimibla 
Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act;  S.  763 — to 
add  spouse  of  owner  to  motor  vehicle 
registration;  and  S.  1226 — transfer  to 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  right  to  waive  premarital  blood 
tests. 

Also  House  Joint  Resolution  652,  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

H.R.  10943,  to  amend  and  extend  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  de- 
bate, and  waiving  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  on  this  particular 
bill,  H.R.  10943,  the  agreement  Is  we  will 
only  complete  general  debate  on  that 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. In  any  event,  even  if  part  of  the 
general  debate  Is  left.  If  It  should  run  so 
late,  that  would  be  the  first  order  of 
business  the  next  day.  If  we  should  finish 
that  up,  we  will  go  on  &s  the  program 
has  been  prepared. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  business  that  we  have 
listed  that  we  do  have  Important  bills 
for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
««id  the  Members  should  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  We  hope  to  finish  all 
the  bills  on  this  program  not  later  than 
early  Thursday,  but  we  do  hope  to  finish 
all  the  bills  that  are  on  the  program  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday. 

Tuesday— H.R.  10340,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization,  1968 — continuing  consid- 
eration. 

HJl.  2082 — authorize  travel,  transpor- 
tation, and  education  allowance  for  mem- 
J>ers  of  Armed  Forces  for  dependents' 
schooling;  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

House  Resolution  514 — creating  Select 
Oommlttee  on  Parking. 

For  Wednesday  and  balance  of  week — 


H.R.  10918 — ^Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization,  1968;  open  rule,  2 
hours  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  annoimced  later.  Of  course,  Members 
are  advised  that  conferees  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  railroad  strike  matter  and 
if  that  matter  should  be  determined  by 
the  conferees,  it  would  have  priority. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  28.  1987 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  do  not  plan 
to  call  up  any  additional/  legislation  this 
week  smd  in  view  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  ^oiu'n  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  oti  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  week,  as  I  recollect  our  col- 
loquy, it  was  pointed  out  the  recess  would 
start  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday,  June  29. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  got  the  im- 
pression also  that  we  could  expect  con- 
sideration of  some  legislation  on  Thurs- 
day. I  thought  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  hoped  to 
finish  this  schedule  on  Wednesday,  which 
would  mean  to  me  that  there  would  not 
be  any  legislative  business  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  might  have  some 
business  on  Thursday.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  finish  all  of  these  bills  that  are 
on  the  schedule  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  on  time.  We  want  to  reserve 
Thursday  but,  of  course,  we  will  try  to 
conduct  matters  for  the  convenience  of 
Members.  We  do  want  to  advise  Members 
that  the  recess  does  not  start  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday  and  that 
we  will  probably  have  business  on  Thurs- 
day. 

We  may  have  conference  reports  and 
they  will  be  in  order  to  be  considered  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  It  is 
proposed  to  adopt  a  recess  resolution  or 
will  there  be  token  sessions  during  the 
recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  expect  to  do  that  by 


resolution    providing    recess    from    the 
close  of  business  Thursday,  June  29,  and 
for  the  House  to  meet  on  Monday,  July 
10. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


breab:down  of  our  go-vtirnment 
and  its  causes 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABLEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objectlc«i. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  news  headlines  were  "Guard 
Called  Out  in  Cincinnati,  Racial  Strife 
Boils  Coast  to  Coast,  Los  Angeles.  Tampa^ 
MontgcMnery,"  "Civil  Rights  Leaders  En- 
couraging Riots,  FBI  Chief  Charges,"  and 
the  Washington  Dally  News,  a  local 
newspaper,  one  of  a  national  chain,  de- 
scribing the  Supreme  Court  had  this  to 
say  in  an  editorial : 

It  often  has  been  said  tb«  law  Is  "what  tb» 
Supreme  Court  say*  it  Is."  With  the  present 
Court,  the  assertion  has  been  more  than  a 
quip.  These  JusUces  have  written  Into  the 
Constitution  and  into  the  law  meanings  pre- 
vious Justices  had  said  were  not  there.  'They 
have  broadened  the  Constitution  to  say 
things  precise  reading  does  not  disclose.  They 
have  written  a  whole  new  book  of  law. 

They  have  denied  to  Congress  power*  It 
long  was  assured  It  possessed,  and  which  bad 
seemed  clear  In  the  Constitution.  They  have 
upset  state  laws,  state  courts  and  even  state 
constitutions. 

The  present  Court  has  broken  all  the  ap- 
parent restraints  In  the  Constitution,  reach- 
ing out  boldly  with  revolutionary  doctrine. 
Some  of  these  decisions,  as  the  Court's  own 
dissenters  have  been  the  first  to  mark,  have 
seemed  downright  whimsical. 

Just  lately,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  the  Court 
erased  a  1958  decision  and  knocked  out  a  1940 
law  in  which  Congress  had  set  out  the  of- 
fenses by  which  an  American  might  lose  his 
citizenship.  The  present  Court  denied  Con- 
gress any  power  at  all  to  deprive  a  man  of 
citizenship,  no  matter  what  his  offense. 

In  a  whole  series  of  decisions,  "Justice" 
has  been  held  clearly  to  favor  the  accused, 
regardless  of  the  crime,  regardless  of  evi- 
dence of  guilt. 

The  Court  laid  down  strict  rules  about 
confessions,  but  turned  around  and  decided 
its  own  rules  dldnt  apply  to  previous  cases. 

This  had  the  practical  effect  of  averting  a 
general  Jail  delivery,  but  consistency  would 
have  required  the  court  to  release  hundreds 
of  convicts. 

In  applying  Its  "one-man-one-vote"  de- 
cree, the  court  virtually  ousted  legislatures 
In  many  states,  even  overrode  constitutions 
recently  approved  by  state  voters.  Tet  In  the 
litigation  over  Georgia's  governorship,  the 
Cotirt  held  there  was  nothing  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  "which  dictates  the  method  a 
state  must  use  to  select  Its  governor." 

Many  of  the  states  patterned  their  legisla- 
tures after  Congress,  where  each  state  Is  en- 
titled to  two  Senators  and  at  least  one  House 
member  regardless  of  population.  But  In 
batting  down  the  state  systems  the  Court 
simply  said  Congress  was  different. 

This  Court  has  been  not  merely  Interpret- 
ing and  clarifying  law — It  has  been  writing 
It. 

The  first  to  say  so  have  been  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  the  divided  Court.  Just  this  week 
Justice    Black,    dissenting   from    the    ruling 
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wiping  out  N«w  Yort'c  wiretap  law,  accused 
tbe  nutjorlty  of  uiurptng  the  poUcy-maXlng 
power  of  CongreM,  and  writing  Into  the  Con- 
stitution "words  tbe  Court  believes  the 
framers  alioiULd  have  used  but  did  not."  Last 
week  Jujstlce  Harlan  flatly  accused  the 
majority  of  "amending  the  Constitution." 

"Nothing  In  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution," be  s&ld  In  an  earlier  dlasent. 
"squares  with  the  heavy-handed,  one-sided 
action"  t»kan  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  there  ap- 
peared In  another  local  newspaper  the 
following  notk«: 

Bank  Plagitxd  bt  Bandits  Thbows  Up  Haniw, 
Wzu.  C^aBB 

The  boldup- plagued  Southern  Maryland 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  branch  at  82d  Southexn 
Ave.,  Oxon  Rill,  ba«  decided  It  ha«  bad 
•nougb. 

The  b*nk  will  offlclally  cloee  the  branch 
Friday  at  8  pjn.  and  accounts  will  be  shifted 
to  the  bank's  main  office  at  3731  Branch 
Are.,  Hlllereat  Heights. 

AnnouncMaent  of  the  closing  la  made  on 
large  ilgna  poatad  In  the  bank's  windows. 
Tbe  signs  list  "conditions  beyond  our  con- 
trol" as  tbe  raMons  for  closing  the  branch. 

These  "conditions."  police  said,  are  the 
five  holdups  at  the  branch  in  the  last  18 
months.  The  bank,  near  the  District  line  at 
Soutb  Oapttoi  Street,  was  robbed  tvrlce  in 
December  1960,  In  October  and  December  of 
1906  and  again  January  31. 

Bank  officials  have  scheduled  a  press  con- 
ference tomorrow  to  announce  further  de- 
tails of  ths  closing. 

Today's  newspaper  carries  the  head- 
line: "Atlanta  Bolls,  Stokely  Dances." 
Then  foUowa  the  story  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael's  speech  which  clearly  Incited 
the  most  recent  riot  in  Atlanta,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  at  least  one  person. 

In  the  same  newspaper  appears  the 
President's  plea  for  'Congress  to  Act  on 
His  Anticrlme  Measures — Teacher  Corps, 
War  on  Poverty,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention,  tmd  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Bills." 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  social.  Great  Society,  or 
Federal  monetary  aid  to  local  police 
forces  programs  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  present  wave  of  lawlessness  will 
get  worse  until  we  make  punishment  cer- 
tain. 

Present  conditions  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts  Iwund  by  it  auid  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  other  execu- 
tive departments  who  not  only  have  con- 
doned the  taking  of  the  law  into  one's 
own  hands  U  It  happens  to  be  a  cause 
in  which  the  law-enacttne:  judges  believe. 
but  actually  In  many  Instances  have  pro- 
moted such  a  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pointed  those  facts 
out,  citing  chapter  and  verse  year  after 
year  and  do  so  again  here  today 

Like  many  of  you  I  am  a  lawyer,  I 
served  aa  district  attorney  before  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  this  body  Many  of  you 
served  in  that  capacity  and  others  were 
Judges.  All  with  that  background  of  expe- 
rience, I  feel,  will  agree  with  me. 

No  one  questions  the  value  of  the  home 
and  proper  environment  and  training — 
but,  historically,  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment have  been  necessary. 

Society  Itself  is  built  around  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  the  individual  must 
conform  to  general  rules  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group  or  society.  You  cannot 


bum  your  house  If  it  endangers  your 
neighbor's  house.  You  cannot  take  your 
neighbor's  property;  for  If  that  were 
permitted,  why  work  and  save  to  ac- 
cumulate capital? 

We  know  the  influence  for  good  or  bad 
of  television,  of  newspapers,  public  fig- 
ures, and  church  leaders:  but.  from  my 
years  of  experience  as  district  attorney, 
when  all  Is  said  and  done,  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  law  is  dependent  upon 
certainty  of  punishment,  which,  of 
course,  calls  for  detection,  arrest,  and 
conviction.  While  we  can  take  actions  to 
help  with  the  first  two,  we  will  never 
restore  law  and  order  until  we  restore 
certainty  of  punishment,  for  as  we  see 
all  around  us,  punishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual today  Is  not  only  uncertain  but 
highly  unlikely. 

I  quote  from  my  closing  argument 
when  we  passed  the  Antlriot  Amend- 
ment in  the  House  last  year — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  15,  page 
19966 — which  I  hope  will  be  before  us 
again  soon : 

We  see  on  every  hand  the  court's  getting 
away  from  the  rule  on  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment was  built,  a  general  rule  to  the 
eOect  that  if  the  record  clearly  showed  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  he  or  she  would  not  be  released  on 
Che  public  on  some  technicality  and  par- 
ticularly a  technicality  raised  by  the  ap- 
pellate  or   Supreme   Court   Itself 

It  Is  said  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  It  strikes  me  that  is  about  what 
we  are  doing  here 

At  a  time  when  our  country  Is  becoming 
the  \-lctlm  of  the  criminal,  when  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  we  ourselves  are  afraid 
to  walk  our  streets,  we  find  the  Congress 
spending  these  hours  and  days  trying  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Irresponsible  persons 
to  sit  on  a  Jury 

We  need  to  do  something  about  crime  and 
criminals  We  need  to  make  punishment 
more  certain  We  need  to  put  the  rights  of 
.in  orderly  and  law  abiding  society  ahead  of 
the  whims  of  the  Supreme  Court 

It  Is  time  to  w.ike  up  here  and  quit  fid- 
dling Rome  18  certainly  burning,  and  If  you 
do  not  believe  It    read  today's  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  doubtless  the  Congress 
will  soon  be  dealing  with  tlie  President's 
so-called  anticrlme  measures.  When  we 
do,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  These  sug- 
gested actions  will  scarcely  touch  the 
cure  for  the  present  breakdown  of  our 
society  and  the  Congress  will  not  effect 
a  correction  or  change  until  we  go  after 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  wiiich  promotes  and  supports 
the  Court  in  turning  loose  criminals 
upon  a  defenseless  public. 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
several  resolutions  I  reintroduced  at  the 
t)eginning  of  this  session  of  Congress: 

House  Joint  Resolution  142,  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  investigate  the  In- 
crease in  riots  and  law  violations.  In- 
cluding loss  of  life  and  property,  dam- 
age to  or  threat  of  damage  to  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  economy  of  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  or  other  political  subdi- 
visions, the  causes  thereof,  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  that  would  grant 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  additional  rights  to 
obtain  Injunctive  and  other  relief  to  the 
end  that  the  public  welfare  be  protected; 

House  Joint  Resolution  145,  to  estab- 
lish a  comml.ssion  to  investigate  the  In- 


crease in  law  violation,  to  determme  the 
causes  and  fix  responsibility  for  the 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement,  with  the 
resulting  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, to  recommend  corrective  legisla- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  144,  to  estab- 
lish the  Commission  for  Reestablishing 
Constitutional  Principles. 


WRONG  EMPHASIS   PLACED  BY 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSOJ^  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
age  that  when  a  man  burns  a  house  he 
receives  national  notice,  but  when  a  man 
builds  a  house  his  accomplishment  often 
goes  unnoticed.  Perhaps  that  is  th« 
severest  wrong  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  for  we  emphasize  what  ^  bad  and 
pay  little  attention  to  what  Is  good. 

This  peculiar,  contorted  outlook  on 
life  became  painfully  evident  yesterday 
when  four  fine  young  Negro  teenage  hoys 
from  Atlanta,  Ga..  arrived  in  my  ofQce 
after  walking  645  miles,  which  took  2*2 
weeks,  to  demonstrate  their  love  and 
loyal  support  for  our  country  and  its 
soldiers  in  Vietnam.  They  carried  an 
American  flag  from  my  Atlanta  office, 
which  tliey  unfurled  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
and  which  they  presented  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker.  These  young  devoted  Americans 
are  Willie  Hunter,  Nathaniel  Jackson, 
Douglas  Sanders,  and  Charles  Bailey. 

When  they  arrived  in  my  oflBce  they 
were  not  seeking  publicity,  but  I  felt  that 
this  was  a  story  which  should  be  told  to 
the  entire  Nation.  We  called  the  three 
national  TV  networks  and  what  was  their 
response?  One  said  flatly  that  they  were 
rvot  Interested  in  this  feat.  A  second  said 
they  would  call  back  i/  they  were  inter- 
ested and  they  never  called  back.  A  third 
said  they  would  see  if  they  could  round 
up  a  camera  crew  and  we  heard  nothing 
further.  We  called  all  the  national  news 
magazines,  but  none  showed  up. 

Surely,  this  feat  was  something  worthy 
of  national  notice:  four  trimly  dressed, 
clean-shaven,  well-mannered  youngsters 
who  were  not  protesting  agatost  some- 
thing, but  were  trying  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  to  their  flag  and  their  coun- 
try. They  wanted  to  show  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  race  are  first-class  citizen* 
and  should  support  the  U.S.  flag  wher- 
ever it  flies.  They  are  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  unkempt,  unwashed,  unshaven  hip- 
pies and  beatniks  who  are  always  in  the 
news  and  who  present  such  a  terrible 
image  of  American  young  people. 

To  their  everlasting  credit,  the  two 
national  wire  services,  and  the  corre- 
spondents for  our  Atlanta  papers  did 
mtervlew  as  did  the  Evening  Star  here 
in  Washington. 

But  the  Evening  Star's  story,  wtiicb  I 
show  here  on  last  night's  front  page,  is 
ail  too  evident  of  what  is  wrong  In 
America   today.    The   exploits   of   these 


four  fine  young  men  were  "kissed  off" 
in  a  three-column  story,  with  a  single- 
line  heading  and  no  pictures.  Yet,  im- 
mediately below  it — emblazoned  in  five 
columns  of  pictures  and  six  columns  of 
copy  that  continued  in  two  columns  in- 
side the  paper — was  a  story  about  a 
band  of  shoeless,  unkempt,  unshaven 
hippies  who  walked  through  the  "White 
House  yesterday.  The  story  was  carried 
under  a  six-column  headUne  of  consider- 
ably larger  type  than  the  story  about 
the  clean-cut  youngsters  who  are  stand- 
ing behind  their  country.  This  morning's 
Post  does  not  even  carry  the  story,  but 
does  have  a  four-column  picture  and 
story  of  Negro  rioters  in  Atlanta^ 

Maybe  I  get  too  angry  at  all  this. 
Maybe  I  do  not  know  what  is  supposed  to 
make  "news,"  but  to  me  there  is  some- 
thing far  more  appealing,  far  more 
wholesome  and  newsworthy  about  four 
young  men  who  emulate  what  is  good  in 
America,  than  those  who  are  the  epitome 
of  the  sickness  in  our  society.  And  I  par- 
ticularly felt  their  exploit  was  news- 
worthy since  they  came  from  a  city 
where  rebellious  members  of  their  race 
have  stolen  the  headlines  with  4  days 
of  rioting  and  lawlessness  that  resulted 
in  at  least  one  death  and  several  injuries. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
young  Americans  are  confused  and  are 
rebelling  against  constituted  authority. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
using  every  possible  opportimity  to 
change  this  situation;  to  emphasize  what 
is  good  in  mankind  and  in  our  young 
people;  to  show  the  world  that  there  are, 
after  all.  many  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  that  there  are 
even  yet  some  worthwhile  values  In 
honor,  loyalty  to  your  country,  respon- 
sibility, and  respect  for  authority.  But 
apparently,  much  of  the  news  media,  in- 
cluding our  national  television  networks, 
do  not  think  so.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  they 
who  are  to  a  large  part  forming  public 
opinion  In  this  coimtry  of  ours. 


AID  AND  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  American  business  overseas.  I 
have  recently  received  from  Mr.  William 
8.  Gaud,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  an 
excellent  letter  and  report  on  AID  activi- 
ties m  cooperation  with  American  indus- 
try doing  business  overseas. 

Mr.  Gaud  points  out  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cific goal  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  program  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  countries  receiving  aid 
from  us  which  will  attract  and  utilize 
foreign  Investment  resources.  He  also 
points  out  that  in  the  U.S.  AID  financed 
wer  a  billion  dollars  in  exports  from  all 
50  States  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
AID'S  statement  on  private  resources  Is 
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its  function  as  a  catalyst  to  induce  an 
expanded  private  sector  In  the  economies 
which  It  aids. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Gaud's  letter  and  the 
text  of  his  statement  entitled  "Private 
Resources  for  Development."  and  urge 
every  Member  to  read  this  Important 
document : 

Depaktment  or  State,  Agency  fob 

iNTEKNATIONAIi    DETBLOPMEKT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Samttzl  N.  naB>CL, 
House  of  Representatlvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  CoiroBEssicAN  Fanoni.:  Tbe  use  of 
private  resources — both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic— ^IB  central  to  A.I.D.'b  efforts  to  help 
countries  develop  economically  and  socially. 
We  believe  that  successful  development  pro- 
grams take  place  when  the  full  energies  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  Inlttatlve  are 
brought  Into  play. 

It  la  a  specific  goal  of  the  A  JD.  program  to 
create  in  aid  receiving  countries  an  economic 
climate  which  will  attract  and  utilize  domes- 
tic and  foreign  investment  resources.  Only 
through  these  sources  are  the  capital  and 
skills  available  which  are  needed  to  develop 
these  nations  beyond  re<iulrmg  concessional 
economic  assistance. 

In  A.I.D.  this  policy  finds  realization 
through  program  loans,  projects,  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  all  of  which  not  only  assist 
Importers,  contractors,  farmers,  and  others 
In  the  private  sector  of  their  nations'  econ- 
omy but  also  help  stimulate  policy  reforms 
m  economic  and  social  areas. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  financed  over 
a  billion  dollars  in  experts  from  all  fifty 
states  in  fiscal  year  1966,  Including  $181  mil- 
lion In  agrlcultiunl  and  mdustrlal  ma- 
chinery, $133  million  m  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  $214  million  in  chemicals  and 
fertUlzers.  We  also  have  about  1,500  tech- 
nical service  contracts  with  U.S.  universities 
and  other  private  groups. 

The  enclosed  statement  is  from  the  A.I.D. 
presentation  to  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees which  review  our  legislation.  I  send  It 
to  you  In  tbe  hope  It  wUl  help  answer  some 
of  the  many  mqulries  we  receive  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  a  definitive  statement 
on  AJ.D.'s  relationship  to  the  private  sector. 

Should  you  need  additional  copies  of  tbe 
enclosed  statement  or  If  Z  may  be  of  other 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.UAu  S.  Oaud 

Private  Rbsouecbs  rot  Development 
Those  countries  which  are  developing  most 
rapidly — ^both  In  rising  per  capita  incomes 
and  strengthened  Institutions — are  those 
where  government  policies,  Investments  of 
self -generated  savings  and  external  assistance 
have  combined  to  bring  the  creative  forces 
of  private  initiative  into  full  pUy.  Taiwan, 
Israel,  Greece  and  now  Pakistan,  Peru  EUid 
Korea — specifics  vary  widely  but  a  dramatic 
surge  In  productive  private  activity  Is  com- 
mon to  all. 

Awareness  of  this  truth — derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  ten  years — underlies 
A.  I.  D.'s  direct  assistance — program  loans, 
specific  programs  and  tbe  means  used  to 
carry  them  out.  Further,  It  has  also  sharp- 
ened the  Agency's,  appreciation  of  Its  role 
In  encouraging  and  assisting  the  widest  pos- 
sible participation  In  development  by  other 
American  groups — State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  business  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. 

Although  tbe  over-all  climate  for  local  and 
foreign  Investment  is  a  composite  of  many 
factors,  certain  elements  are  basic:  sound 
legislation  and  policies  (fiscal,  monetary. 
Import,  price  and  wage)  adding  up  to  a  gov- 
ernmental framework  which  supports  rather 


than  mhlblts  private  Initiative:  pluralistic 
private  institutions  such  as  labor,  coopera- 
tives and  business  groups  which  stimulate 
and  channel  individual  creativity;  skilled 
workers  and  responsible  management;  ac- 
cess to  medium  and  long-term  credit. 
A.  I.  D.'s  entire  program:  its  objectives,  Its 
project  loans,  loans  to  credit  Institutions  and 
technical  assistance — helps  generate,  shape 
and  strengthen  these  prerequisites  of  a  sat- 
isfactory climate  for  investment. 

Similarly,  the  vital  contribution  to  these 
objectives  made  by  private  U.  S.  resources 
is  stimulated  by  A.  I.  D.  in  Its  role  as  catalyst. 
Information  services.  Investment  Insurance, 
guaranties  and  loans — all  are  used  to  en- 
courage responsible  private  American  Invest- 
ment, bringing  with  It  capital,  skills  and 
technology.  Through  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  the  Technical 
Assistance  Clearing  House,  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps.  A.  I.  D.  endeavors  to 
broaden  the  contribution  by  private  non- 
profit groups. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  Importance  of 
Its  role,  A.I.D.  has  made  two  major  organi- 
zational changes.  An  Office  of  Private  Re- 
sources has  been  established  to  coordinate 
the  relations  of  the  Agency  with  private 
groups  and  to  strive  for  broader  participa- 
tion by  them.  Within  the  Office  of  Private 
Resources,  a  Private  Investment  Center  has 
been  set  up  to  administer  all  of  A.IJJ.'s  In- 
vestment incentive  programs  as  a  single 
point  of  contact  for  present  and  potential 
U.S.  private  Investors  In  the  less  developed 
countries. 

THROUGH    DIKECT   A.I.D.   ASSISTANCE 

The  close  relationship  between  basic  A.I.D. 
objectives  and  private  sector  growth  Is  com- 
mon to  all  A.I.D.  programs. 

Program  loans,  such  as  the  $140  million 
loan  to  Pakistan  In  1964  and  the  $50  million 
fertilizer  loan  to  India  in  1966.  are  condi- 
tioned on  basic  reforms  In  Import  and  licens- 
ing procedures  which  give  thousands  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  access  to  fertilizer, 
spare  parts,  raw  materials  and  capital  equip- 
ment exported  from  the  United  States. 

Sector  loans,  in  areas  such  as  agrlculttu"e, 
support  reforms  In  credit  policies,  distribu- 
tion and  price  structures  to  give  farmers  the 
necessary  Incentive  to  increase  their  use  of 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and  high-yielding  seeds. 

Project  loans,  such  as  an  $18.6  million  loan 
to  Korea  for  relendlng  to  Korean  National 
Railways  for  locomotives,  an  $8.9  million 
loan  to  a  Brazilian  utility  for  power  plant 
and  transmissions  facilities,  and  a  $1.6  mil- 
lion loan  to  Nigeria  to  Improve  Its  telephone 
systems,  finance  the  Infusion  of  U.Sj.  skills 
and  equipment  which  help  provide  the  trans- 
port, power  and  communications  prerequisite 
to  expansion  of  private  economic  activity. 

Loans  to  intermediate  credit  institutions, 
such  as  the  $8  million  loan  to  tbe  Ethiopian 
Investment  Corporation,  and  the  $2.1  mU- 
lion  loan  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  BoUvla. 
open  up  to  bvislnessmen  and  farmers  here- 
tofore non-existent  sources  of  long  term  cap- 
ital vital  to  private  sector  growth. 

Technical  assistance  is  used  In  many  ways 
to  assist  private  sector  growth — 

To  help  Korean  Industrialists  expand  their 
exports  through   Improved   quality  control; 

To  set  up  a  productivity  and  investment 
center  In  Paraguay; 

To  develop  small  Indigenous  industries  in 
Nigeria; 

To  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  in  Chile  to  participate  in  national 
planning; 

To  stimulate  the  formation  of  demo- 
cratically oriented  labor  unions  In  Latm 
America  and  Africa; 

To  assist  Brazil  in  drafting  comprehensive 
capital  markets  legislation; 

To  develop  a  modem  graduate  school  of 
business  adrnlnlstxatlon  in  Peru; 
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To  e«t»blUh  an  Inter-American  Invest- 
ment Promotion  Center  In  the  US.  as  a 
clearlagbouse  for  Investment  opportunities 
developed  by  Latin  American  industrial  de- 
velopment organizations  Pace-to-face  pres- 
entation, u  recominended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  Ft)relgn 
Aid,  win  be  emphasized 

In  carrying  out  these  pro-ams  of  direct 
assistance.  A.I.D.  relies  more  and  more  on 
private  US.  resources  through  the  financing 
of  mllllona  of  dollars  of  connmodltles  and 
service*. 

A.I.D.-flnanced  expenditures  for  U.S.  oom- 
modltlM  In  FT  1966  were  over  HI  billion. 
Included  wer«  $181  million  in  agricultural 
and  tsduatrlal  machinery.  tlSS  million  in 
iron  and  st«el  products.  «137  million  in 
cbetnlcaU  and  987  million  in  fertilizers.  Ex- 
port* from  all  50  states  were  financed  through 
A.I.D. 

As  of  September  80.  1966.  A.IX>.  bad  1.48S 
t«cbnlcal  service  contracts  with  private 
group*  wltb  a  total  value  of  some  $500  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  projects  In  73  countries.  A 
year  »go,  the  niunber  of  such  contracts  was 
13M  valued  at  approximately  8466  million. 
Wltbln  this  group  127  American  colleges 
and  universities  held  307  cooiraccs  valued 
at  some  8220  million  for  research,  surveys, 
training  and  technical  assistance  Abuut  8194 
million  was  tar\  Technical  Assistance  proj- 
ects by  74  universities  in  39  countries. 

Private  American  organizations  play  a  par- 
ticularly prominent  role  in  the  field  of  co- 
operative credit  unions,  agricultural  credit 
■ocletle*  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
A.I.D.  has  worldwide  agreements  with  Credit 
Union  National  Association.  Farmers  Union 
International  Assistance  Corporation.  Foun- 
dation for  Cooperative  Housing.  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA  ,  International  Coopera- 
tive Development  Association.  Nauona)  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  National 
League  of  Insvired  Savings  Associations,  and 
International  Cooperative  Training  Center 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  These  or- 
ganizations supplied  some  two- thirds  of  the 
357  advisers  and  consultants  working  on 
A.I.D.  cooperative  projects  In  54  countries 
During  19M  AID  assistance  .iffected  30.000 
cooperatives  and  credit  institutions  with  9  6 
million  members  In  46  countries  Some  2.500 
new  cooperatives  with  500.000  members  were 
organized,  most  of  them  agricultural  It  Is 
particularly  appropriate  that,  tn  this  fifth 
anniversary  year  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  .\et  of  1961 
A.Ii>.  now  has  relationships,  through  con- 
tracting organizations,  with  all  major  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  cooperatives  In  the 
United  States 

l>Urtng  the  coming  year  .\  I D  will  con- 
tinue to  devise  new  wavs  In  which  private 
TT.S.  resources  can  be  brought  .nto  play  In 
direct  assistance  profn^ams 

In  cloee  cooperation  with  privite  business 
A.IJ}.  will  examine  applications  of  Section 
601(b)(8)  of  the  PAA.  under  which  Con- 
gress authorized,  in  situations  where  direct 
private  Investment  Is  not  readily  encouraged 
the  uae  of  private  American  firms  to  operate 
projects  on  a  cost  plus  incentive  fee  con- 
tract bast*  with  transfer  of  equity  ownership 
to  private  Investors  at  the  earliest  feasible 
time.  Use  of  the  authority  as  a  new  weapon 
In  the  War  on  Hunger  seems  particularly 
promising. 

AJJ3.  will  start  a  pilot  program.  In  co- 
operation with  private  industry.  Co  test  the 
applicability  of  the  systems  approach  to  find- 
ing the  optimum  answers  to  the  complex 
problems  of '•economic   development 

a.I.D    \a  A  CATALTST 

The  previous  section  Illustrated  the  many 
way*  In  which  private  sector  gfrowth  Is  cen- 
tral to  A.IiS.'B  direct  assistance  activities 
and  showed  how  AID.  uses  US.  resources — 
skllla.  Institutions  and  conunodltles — to 
carry  out  this  prognun.  The  present  section 
summarize*  A.I  D  's  role  In  generating  broad- 


er rthd  deeper  participation  in  development 
by   private  groups,  profit  and  non-profit 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
awdxeuess  of  the  Impurtance  of  this  role.  The 
President,  the  Congress,  advisory  commit- 
tees, private  groups  and  A  I  D  Itself  all  have 
stressed  its  Import-ince  The  reports  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In 
Foreign  Aid  and  of  the  Interiiutlon.il  Co- 
operation Ye.ir  Committee  on  Technical  Co- 
operiitlon  and  Investment,  the  President's 
Foreign  Aid  message  of  February  1,  1966. 
and.  most  recently,  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Title  IX  (L'UUiaUon  of  Democratic 
Iitstltutlons  in  Development)  and  Section 
901ibM2»  of  the  F.\A  of  1966.  are  particu- 
larly prominent  milestones.  Accordingly,  the 
Proeldent  announced  In  his  Foreign  Aid  Mes- 
sage of  February  9.  1967.  the  creation  with- 
in AJX)  of  an  Offloe  of  Private  Resources,  re- 
sponsible for  the  encouragement,  support, 
stimulation  and  coordination  of  the  already 
widespread  activities  by  the  US.  private  sec- 
tor and  the  achievement  of  their  even  great- 
er potential  contribution  to  development. 

The  new  Office  will  provide  a  central  point 
of  contact  for  both  profit  and  non-profit  or- 
ganization, will  administer  A.I  D.s  private 
investment  Incentlvee  programs,  and  will  be 
charged  with  developing  new  means  to  broad- 
en and  deepen  the  contributions  by  other 
non-profit  groups  It  will  be  responsible  for 
discharging  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
the  President  to  •establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  obtaining  adequate  Information 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of.  and  oppor- 
tunities for.  non-governmental  participation 
in  the  development  process,  and  for  utiliz- 
ing such  Information  in  the  planning,  di- 
rection, and  execution  of  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act.  and  In  the  coordination 
of  such  programs  with  the  ever  increasing 
developmental  activities  of  non-governmental 
United  States  institutions"  iFAA  of  1966. 
Section  601  lb)  (2)   t 

Stimulating  U  S.  private  investment 
A  I  D  Incentive  pro«?rams  for  American  pri- 
vate investors  have  continued  to  expand 
and  improve  Nevertheless,  the  volume  cf 
private  American  investment  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  particularly  manufactur- 
ing ventures,  although  growing,  remains  dis- 
appointingly small.  Direct  Investment  in 
manufactviring  (Including  reinvested  earn- 
ings i  In  all  less  developed  countries  has  risen 
from  8392  million  In  1962  to  $491  million  In 
1965,  this  In  comparison  to  similar  invest- 
ment In  Western  Europe  of  81.226  million  In 
1962  and  $1,026  million  In  1965  Given  the 
enormous  potential  of  markets  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  tremendoiLs  con- 
tribution In  capital,  technology  and  skills 
which  Is  made  by  private  Investment.  It  Is 
evident  that  AID.  should  further  strengtheu 
Its  efforts  to  stimulate  private  Investment. 
Private  investment  center 
AID  has  decided  to  establish,  within  the 
Office  of  Private  Resources  a  Private  In- 
vestment Center  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  potential  US  Investors  in  the 
developing  countries  Organized  along  the 
llnee  of  a  business  corporation  it  will  pro- 
vide a  -single  point  of  contact  in  AID  for 
US  Investors  In  addition  to  pre-lnvestment 
Information  services,  the  Private  Investment 
Center  will  offer  investment  survey  Insur- 
ance, specific  risk  political  Insurance,  equity 
Insurance,  extended  risk  guaranties,  and 
local  currency  and  dollar  financing  Au- 
thority Is  requested  to  use  fee  Income  from 
the  Insurance  and  giiaranty  programs  for  the 
administrative    expenses    of    the    Center 

AID  l)ellevea  that  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  Its  private  Investment  Incentive 
activities  will  result  In  more  effective  across- 
the-board  support  to  the  U.S.  investment 
community  and  should  stimulate  increased 
Investment  activity 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  International 
Private    Investment    .^dvlsory    Council,    re- 


cently established  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 601  ic)  of  the  PAA  of  1966.  will  be  of 
great  value  In  guiding  these  efforts. 

Info'mation  services 

AID  continue?  to  expand  Its  Information 
services  to  the  American  business  conimu- 
Ulty.  The  Bus:nessmen's  In/ormatton  Center 
serves  as  a  central  Inquiry  office  for  U.S. 
busljiess  firms  and  potential  Investors.  The 
index  to  A.I.D.'b  Catalog  of  Investment  in- 
formation and  O'r'rti-it-es.  c  central  ref- 
erence covering  over  1.900  basic  data  and 
feasibility  studies,  as  well  as  current  Joint- 
venture  Investment  opportunities,  has  been 
supplied  to  more  than  47.500  organir.ailons, 
firms  and  Individuals.  A  special  supplement 
on  Southeast  Asia,  with  a  large  amount  of 
new  material  on  specific  Investment  situa- 
tions in  that  area  was  Issued  In  July  1966 
Two  hundred  fifty  Industry  profiles,  each 
giving  basic  Information  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  or  medium  sized  plant  In  a 
sp>eclflc  Industry,  have  been  prepared  and 
made  available  to  businessmen. 

Investment  sun^eys 

Even  when  investor  interest  has  been  gen- 
erated In  a  particular  project,  the  business- 
man may  hesitate  to  go  forward  because  of 
the  high  ooets  involved  in  making  the  neces- 
sary detailed  preiuveetment  feasibility  and 
market  studies.  A.I.D.  helps  meet  this  prob- 
lem through  its  Investment  Survey  Program 
under  which  it  shares  the  ccst  of  surveying 
potential  Investments  in  the  developing 
countries  AID  reimburses  SC^r  of  the  sur- 
vey costs  If  the  investment  Is  not  made.  Ex- 
perience to  date  suggests  that  this  program 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  A.I.D.  Is  obligated 
for  $735,000  as  Its  share  of  80  completed  sur- 
veys lu  which  the  Investment  decision  wss 
negative.  To  date.  31  affirmative  decision! 
have  been  m.ade  representing  $70  million  In 
planned  Investment  by  private  U.S.  firms 
Thus  for  each  dollar  of  appropriated  funds. 
890  In  private  Investment  has  been  gen- 
erated. 

ASH.  Is  requesting  an  authorization  of 
84.8  million  for  the  Investment  Survey  Pro- 
graxn,  the  Catalog  of  Investment  Informa- 
tion and  Opportunities  and  the  Industry 
Profiles  project,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. In  addition,  the  proposed  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  would  permit  reim- 
bursement of  more  than  50'^n  of  the  cost  of 
Investment  surveys  (existing  law  limits  re- 
imbursement to  50 '"r  ) . 

Specific  risk  political  insurance 

The  Specific  Risk  Insurance  Program  pro- 
tects investors  against  the  political  risks  of 
expropriation.  Inconvertibility  and  damage 
due  to  war.  revolution  and  Insurrection  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  a  number  of  Improvement* 
have  been  made  In  the  program  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign 
Aid 

The  number  of  lees  developed  countries 
where  the  AID.  Investment  Insurance  pro- 
gram has  been  Instituted  rose  from  40  at  the 
end  of  1961  to  75  as  of  December  31.  1966.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  coverages  available  In  five 
countries  were  expanded  during  1966  and  the 
program  was  Instituted  In  Indonesia  shortly 
after  the  year  end. 

Outstanding  coverage  under  the  Specific 
Risk  Insurance  Program  rose  from  $479  mil- 
lion In  1961  to  83.1  billion  by  the  end  of  1966 
New  Investment  covered  under  this  program 
In  1966  totalled  8250  million. 

In  an  effort  to  Induce  additional  Invest- 
ment In  less  develofied  countries,  the  ccet  of 
coverage  to  the  American  Investor  was  m»- 
terlally  lowered  during  I9<ja  through  a  re- 
duction In  fees  The  principal  reduction  wM 
for  Inconvertibility  coverage,  down  from  one- 
half  of  n  to  one-fourth  of  l'"r  of  the 
amount  of  Insurance  at  risk.  Also,  a  policy 
combining  the  existing  coverages  for  losse» 
due  to  expropriation  and  losses  due  to  war, 
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revolution  and  insurrection  was  offered  at  a 
cost  of  seven -eighths  of  l'~r,  whereas  the 
coverages  singly  had  cost  one-half  of  1% 
each.  Another  significant  cost  reduction  to 
the  American  private  Investor  was  made  In 
the  reduction  of  the  "standby"  fee  for  all 
coverages,  which  was  reduced  from  one- 
fourth  of  I't  to  one-tenth  of  1%.  "Standby" 
coverage  is  Insurance  which  Is  reserved  for 
future  use.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  fee 
reductions  saved  Investors  about  83  million 
m  1966  alone. 

Coverage  on  convertibility  losses  has  been 
Increased  from  96  Tf  to  99%. 

During  1966,  fees  of  88.3  million  were  re- 
ceived. Three  claims  were  paid  totaling 
$217,000.  Two  were  for  Inconvertibility,  and 
one  was  for  revolution  damage.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  seven  claims  were  pending  total- 
ing approximately  $1.7  million. 

Other  accomplishments  and  innovations 
of  the  Specific  Risk  Insurance  Program  dur- 
ing 1966  included— 

A  newly  revised  handbook  which  was  pub- 
lished both  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  and  a 
French  translation  was  begtin. 

Certain  of  the  standard  form  contracts 
were  revised  for  clarity  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count coverage  and  fee -changes. 

A  new  form  contract  aimed  at  stimulating 
use  of  the  program  by  Institutional  lenders 
was  Introduced. 

Newly  revised  forms  and  procedures  were 
adopted  in  processing  applications  and  con- 
tracts which  materially  Increased  efllclency. 

A.I.D.  Is  requesting  a  82  billion  Increase  in 
the  authority  to  Issue  investment  In- 
surance— 81  billion  for  each  of  the  next  two 
years.  Authority  to  expand  war  damage 
coverage  to  include  "civil  strife"  is  also  re- 
quested. 

Equity   insurance 

As  a  further  means  of  encouraging  U.S. 
investment.  A.I.D.  has  developed  a  new 
equity  Insurance  program.  Tills  program  pro- 
vides "all  risk"  coverage  of  up  to  50%  of  any 
loss  of  equity  or  equity-like  investment  re- 
alized through  bankruptcy  or  sale.  The  re- 
quested Increase  In  authority  for  Investment 
Insurance  specifies  that  not  more  than  $125 
million  of  the  total  authority  would  be  used 
for  this  form  of  Insurance  over  the  next 
two  years. 

Extended    ri»k    guaranties 

Under  this  program  A.IH.  is  able  to  i>ro- 
vlde  greater  protection  for  Investors  than 
the  Insurance  available  under  the  Specific 
Risk  Program.  Seventy-five  percent  of  loan 
investments  and  50%  of  equity  inrestmepts 
can  be  protected  from  loss  for  any  reason 
(other  than  commercially  Insurable  risks') 
not  due  to  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  the 
Investor. 

As  of  December  31,  1966.  Extended  Bislc 
Guaranties  for  other  than  housing  invest- 
ments had  been  authorized  for  a  portion  of 
the  financing  of  eight  projects  with  coverage 
totaling  855  million,  compared  to  four  proj- 
ects with  $14  million  In  coverage  a  year 
earlier.  The  projects  are  a  F>*tro-chemlcal 
plant  In  Argentina,  a  carbon  black  plant  In 
Colombia,  a  fish  packing  plant  in  Somalia, 
fertilizer  plants  in  Korea,  India  and  Brazil, 
»  hotel  In  Nicaragua  and  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  in  Thailand.  Total  Investment  in  these 
projects  will  amount  to  $310  million. 

Through  use  of  the  extended  risk  guaranty 
authority,  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise in  Foreign  Aid,  A. IX).  is  now  able  to 
attract  long-term  credits  from  U.S.  insti- 
tutional lenders,  such  as  pension  funds  and 
insurance  companies,  to  help  finance  im- 
portant private  projects.  This  opens  up  for 
the  first  time  a  major  source  of  capital  for 
private  projects  in  the  developing  countries 
and  does  so  through  the  use  of  the  credit  of 
tile  United  States  rather  than  appropriated 
funds. 

AJ.D.  Is  requesting  a  $200  million  mcreaoe 


In  this  authority — $100  million  for  each  of 
the  next  two  years. 

Housing  guaranties 

In  Latin  America,  bousing  guaranties 
totaling  $200  million  have  been  authorized 
for  37  projects  as  of  December  1966.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  projects,  comprising  21,000 
dwelling  units,  are  under  construction.  In 
the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  a  $5  million 
guaranty  will  result  in  the  construction  of 
approximately  1,400  units.  In  Thailand  a  $5 
million  guaranty  will  cover  the  construction 
of  seme  817  units.  In  Tunisia  a  85  million 
guaranty  will  cover  the  construction  of  some 
700  unlU. 

Loans  to  American  firms 

Under  the  "Cooley"  loan  program  A.I.D. 
can  make  available  U.S.-owned  local  cur- 
rencies to  American  firms  and  their  affiliates. 
During  F^  1966,  A.IJ).  authorized  41  loans 
In  15  countries,  in  foreign  currencies  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  842.6  million.  These 
loans  were  made  for  such  varied  activities 
as  the  production  of  pharmaceuticals  In 
Greece,  foodstuffs  In  Israel,  animal  feeds  in 
the  Sudan  and  In  Peru,  polyethylene  In  China 
(Taiwan) ,  Integrated  electronic  circuits  In 
Korea,  and  for  the  establishment  of  devel- 
opment banking  facilities  in  Pakistan. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act  adopted  by  Con- 
gress In  1966  permits  and  encourages  con- 
tinuation and  further  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. Although  the  Act  provides  that  sales 
of  agricultural  products  are  to  be  converted 
from  local  currency  to  dollar  payments  over 
a  five-year  transition  period,  it  also  provides 
that  local  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  dollars  for  specified  purposes  Including 
local  currency  financing  for  UjS.  firms  and 
their  affiliates. 

Dollar  loans  to  private  American  and  local 
ventures  are  available  through  A.I.D.  Most 
of  these  loans  have  been  made  for  relatively 
large  projects.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Private 
Investment  Center  will  be  able  to  expand  the 
use  of  direct  dollar  authority  for  some  of  the 
smaller  projects,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  agri-business  field. 

Dollar  loans  are  alaio  available  through  in- 
termediate credit  Institutions,  such  as  indus- 
trial development  banks,  which  have  been 
established  with  A.ID.  assistance. 

STIMXnji'nNG  BROADER  PARTICIPATION  IN   DEVEL- 
OPMENT   BT    PHIVATX    ICON-PROFIT    CROUPS 

Private  non-profit  assistance — technical 
assistance  and  emergency  relief — Is  on  the 
Increase  to  the  less  develoi>ed  countries 
through  foundations,  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  like.  It  approaches  nearly  8750  million 
annually. 

Voluntary  agencies 

Through  private  voluntary  agencies,  the 
American  people  have  maintained  a  long 
tradition  of  help  to  peoples  overseas.  Assist- 
ance through  private  channels  exceeded  8400 
million  in  FT  1966. 

Since  World  War  II,  Federal  assistance  has 
been  available  to  private  agencies  registered 
with  A.IX).'s  Advisory.  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Aid.  Registered  voluntary  agencies  are 
ellgib:--'  to  receive  U.S.  agricultural  commoa- 
Itles  for  donation  in  their  own  overseas  pro- 
grams. The  cost  of  these  provisions,  and  the 
co.-st  of  shlDDlne  them  overseas  is  oald  for 
through  the  Pood  for  Freedom  program. 
These  food  supplies,  distributed  through 
private  channels,  reached  72  million  people 
In  FY  1966;  38  million  of  these  were  chil- 
dren participating  in  school  lunch  programs. 

In  addition,  the  A.IJ3.  budget  Includes  an 
annual  amount  (86.3  million  for  FY  1968) 
earmarked  to  pay  for  the  ocean  transport  of 
the  registered  agencies'  own  privately  do- 
nated supplies.  In  FT  1968,  $5.6  million  of 
AID  funds  paid  the  costs  of  shipping  about 
865  million  worth  of  supplies  for  such  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  as  the  Church 
World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 


American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee and  CARE. 

The  voluntary  agencies  also  assist  in  dis- 
aster relief  programs  throughout  the  world. 
In  FY  1966  they  distributed  $1.6  million  In 
commodities,  which  included  P.L.  480  foods, 
tents,  clothing,  blankets,  medicines  and 
other  disaster  supplies. 

In  addition  to  basic  reUef  programs,  the 
voluntary  agencies  are  conducting  educa- 
tional, agricultural,  health,  nutrition,  wel- 
fare, community  development  and  self-help 
activities  worldwide,  to  reach  refugees, 
mothers  and  young  children,  orphans  and 
needy  families.  These  programs  are  con- 
ducted with  and  through  local  counterparts 
In  the  developing  countrlee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  U.S.  volun- 
tary agencies  overseas  programs  is  a  humani- 
tarian one  but  in  recent  years  stronger 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  training  and 
development  activities  to  help  others  attain 
the  ability  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs. 
To  encourage  their  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Technical  Assistance  Clearing 
House,  supported  by  A.I.D.,  published  a  di- 
rectory of  500  U.S.  non-private  groups  en- 
gaged In  technical  assistance  abroad.  A  spe- 
cial addition,  devoted  to  Far  East  Technical 
Assistance  Programs,   was   issued   in   1966. 

International    Executive    Service    Corps 

The  International  Executive  Service  Corps 
(lESC) ,  located  in  New  York  City,  Is  a  private 
non-profit  organization  directed  and  man- 
aged by  a  group  of  leading  American  busi- 
nessmen. Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  vrlvate 
businesses  in  the  developing  countries 
through  direct  management  assistance  pro- 
vided by  a  volunteer  corps  of  experienced 
American  businessmen.  A.I.D.  encouraged 
creation  of  the  lESC  and  provides  financial 
assistance  for  its  development. 

Under  the  lESC  program,  assistance  to 
local  management  is  made  available  upon 
request,  and  a  fee  at  host  country  rates  is 
charged  for  the'^rvice.  During  1966  lESC  re- 
ceived 367  requests  from  businesses,  large 
and  small.  In  37  developing  countries,  and  154 
projects  were  started.  It  is  anticipated  that 
356  new  projects  will  be  started  in  1967.  The 
Service  Corps  has  a  roster  of  2,150  experienced 
businessmen  recruited  by  unpaid  representa- 
tives of  business  In  38  American  cities. 

Tapping  the  vast  reservoir  of  retired  busi- 
nessmen and  mid-career  executives  to  Im- 
prove private  enterprise  in  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  favorably  accepted  by  busi- 
nesses and  governments  overseas  and  is  gen- 
erating a  successful  partnership  between 
American  business  and  the  U.S.  Government 
here  at  home. 

Some  examples  of  completed  lESC  proj- 
ects are — 

A  vegetable  oil  processor  in  Iran  desired 
market  research  and  sales  planning  assist- 
ance for  its  products.  An  lESC  volunteer,  re- 
tired as  a  managing  director  of  Standard 
Brands,  established  tiseful  new  business  and 
marketing  practice*  for  the  local  business 
and  has  been  asked  to  return  for  a  second 
period  of  assistance. 

lESC  volunteers  with  long  experience  with 
A  &  P  FVxxl  Stores  have  materially  assisted 
supermarket  owners  in  Venezuela  and  Nica- 
ragua to  improve  buying  techniques,  food 
cleanliness  processes,  and  in  achieving  over- 
head reductions.  «• 

A  commercial  bank  in  Thailand  assisted 
by  a  mid-career  lESC  volunteer  from  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  revised  its  international 
lending  practices  and  Improved  Its  Internal 
accounting  system. 

A  small  family-owned  company  In  Hon- 
duras wished  to  extend  its  lines  of  soaps, 
detergents,  insecticides,  shoe  polish,  etc. 
With  assistance  from  an  executive  retired 
from  Procter  &  Gamble.  Improved  products 
and  marketing  techniques  were  established. 

A  producer  of  concrete  building  blocks  In 
San  Salvador  sought  lESC  assistance  to  Im- 
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prove  li»  products  and  markeUng  An  lESC 
volunteer  with  30  yeirs'  experience  as  the 
head  of  hla  own  concrete  block  buslneaa  In- 
troduced many  techniques  for  product  Im- 
provement and  salee. 

CBSC  management  aaeutance  baa  also  been 
provided  to  heavy  equipment  manufacturers; 
glaas  and  ceramic  producers;  textile,  paper, 
plaatlc  and  rubber  companies;  mining  opera- 
tlona;  and  construction  concerns. 

The  IX8C  Is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  which  David  Rockefeller,  President 
of  the  ChaM  Manhattan  Bank.  Is  Chairman. 
Philip  D.  Reed,  former  Board  Chairman  of 
Oeneral  Electric,  heads  the  Corps'  Executive 
Committee.  Prank  Pace,  Jr..  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  past  President  of  the 
Oeneral  Dynamics  Corporation,  serves  as 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Partners  of  the  Alliance 

Through  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram, AJJ}.  helps  provide  a  means  by  which 
VS.  private  sector  resources  at  the  state  and 
local  level  can  more  effectively  participate 
In  Latin  American  development.  The  goal 
of  the  Partners  Is  to  encourage  cooperation 
t>etween  Individual  American  citizens  and 
private  citizens  groups  and  their  Latin  Amer- 
ican counterparts. 

At  preaent  30  U.S.  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbl*  are  participating  in  Partner 
programs  In  16  Latin  American  countries. 

Recently  AJX>.  made  a  grant  to  the  newly- 
formedi  National  Association  for  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance.  The  grant  will  be  used  to 
assist  the  Association  In  sponsoring,  coordi- 
nating and  expanding  its  program  through- 
out the  XJ3. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  activities  gen- 
erally He  In  the  fields  of  (at  educational  ex- 
changes and  assistance  projects;  (bi  health 
and  preventive  medicine  programs;  lo  Joint 
investment  and  commercial  ventures;  (d) 
agriculture  and  cooperative  projects,  (ei  cul- 
tural exchanges  and  community  development 
programs. 

Colorado,  Connecticut.  Indiana.  Missouri. 
New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania. 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  have  all  sent  large 
quantities  of  hospital  and  medical  equipment 
requested  by  their  Latin  American  counter- 
parts. Connecticut  alone  has  sent  more  than 
20  tons  valued  at  over  MOO. 000  to  hospitals 
and  clinics  In  Paralba,  Brazil . 

More  than  150  schools  have  been  con- 
structed or  assisted  with  equipment  and 
supplies.  Maryland  and  Its  Partner  state  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  have  exchanged  high  school 
students  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Vermont  Partners  are  sending  a  truck 
and  25  deep  well  water  pumps,  complete  with 
drilling  equipment,  and  pipe  to  the  Hon- 
duran  community  of  Choluteca  Vermont 
technicians  will  al.^o  provide  the  necessary 
technical  assistance  to  Install  the  pumps 


FAA'8  EQU.VL  EMPUDYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  8PEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker  too  often 
we  tend  to  think  of  some  of  the  pur- 
ported big  business  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive banch  as  being  aloof  or  disinter- 
ested In  the  social  and  economic  pro- 
gramj  of  the  Government  which  are  di- 
rected to  helping  the  di-sadvantaged  and 
-st.lving  In  these  difficult  days  to  carr>- 
out  the  truly  noble  and  hLsto.ic  goals 
that  President  Johnson  has  set  for  us  on 
the  Nation's   homefront    It.   therefore. 


gives  me  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
announce  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration last  week  completed  Its  first 
14-week  experimental  tralmng  course 
for  NYC  enrollees  This  program  was 
initiated  by  the  FAA  to  assist  NYC  out- 
of -school  enrollees  to  the  GS-1  level  of 
proficiency 

.Mthough  enrollees  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Administration  worksite  for  more 
than  a  year,  it  became  apparent  that 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  en- 
rollees performing  eflectively  in  their 
assigned  positions  was  their  inability  to 
communicate  properly 

Using  FAA  funds,  a  22-page  training 
manual  was  produced  which  Administra- 
tion-paid Instructors  used  to  provide 
training  in  fundamentals  of  speech, 
ability  to  reason,  writing  skills,  and 
which  helped  the  Instructor  provide 
guided  practice  In  performing  clerical 
duties. 

Two  1-hour  sessions  were  conducted 
every  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day for  the  14  weeks.  Speech  Improve- 
ment sessions  were  held  the  first  hour  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The  remaining 
4  hours  were  utilized  between  writing  im- 
provement and  clerical  skills  training 

Almost  all  of  the  enrollees  were  attend- 
ing evening  and  night  school  in  an  effort 
to  complete  their  high  school  education. 
Many  felt  the  specialized  training  they 
received  from  the  Administration  course 
was  aiding  them  to  pass  their  high  school 
courses. 

In  the  hope  of  stimulating  Its  regional 
ofRces  to  initiate  similar  programs  for 
NYC  enrollees,  Mr.  Don  Higginj.  EEC 
Coordinator  for  the  Olflce  of  Personnel 
and  Training,  and  Mr.  E  L.  Embr>-.  Act- 
ing Chief.  Personnel  Programs  Division. 
FAA,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  manual 
with  a  memo  which  said.  In  part: 

This  program  has  helped  Identify  our 
Washington  headquarters  as  a  preferential 
worksite  to  NTC  placement  officials  and  has 
resulted  in  referral  of  enrollees  selected  as 
having  the  most  potential  An  Improvement 
In  the  Job  quality,  morale,  and  attitude  of 
enrollees  has  been  noted  due  to  this  training 
program. 

We  feel  this  is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  In  the  special  opportunity  programs 
to  Improve  the  work  performance  and  em- 
ployablllty  of  our  enrollees  In  these  programs 

Speech  improvement  was  taught  by 
Miss  Michelle  Blen,  a  graduate  student 
in  speech  therapy  at  George  Washington 
University:  grammar,  written  expression, 
and  abstract  reasoning  was  taught  by 
Miss  Doris  Douglass,  a  graduate  student 
in  English  at  Howard  University:  and 
clerical  skills  training  was  conducted  by 
Mrs    Phyllis  Burbank.  of  the  FAA 

Mr  Leo  Powell,  personnel  staffing  spe- 
cialist i;i  charge  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  for  the  Washing- 
ton headquarters  was  the  coordinator  for 
the  course  development  and  provided  the 
F.'\A  administrative  support 

NYC  enrollees  who  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  are  Readu^  Miles.  Ro.so 
Ririe,  BrenHa  HufT.  Ro.<;rmar\-  Blanket:. 
Sandra  Hjibrook,  Ver:)nica  Thomp.son. 
Betty  Moore.  Pamela  Speaks,  Franscenla 
B:)yd.  Alice  Adams.  Edith  Bailey.  Arnita 
Boyd,  Patricia  Williams,  George  Jone. 
William  Green.  Cynthia  Matthews,  Gloria 
Russell.  Adrlanne  Bradshaw,  Geraldine 
Riley,  and  .Marjoric  Collins 


BUILDING  TRADE  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  of 
the  Urban  League  but  one  of  Its  most 
recent  undertakings  has  received  little 
public  notice.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  story  In  the  AFL-CIO  News  tell- 
ing how  the  Urban  League  is  now  work- 
ing with  the  AFL-CIO  building  trades 
unions  to  bring  minority  young  people 
Into  apprentice  programs.  I  include  the 
article  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Crajts.   Urban   League   Join    in 
Apprentice  Plan 

Baltimore. — The  Baltimore  Building  Jt 
Construction  Trades  Council  will  work  In 
cooperation  with  the  Urban  League  here  In  a 
federally  funded  program  to  recruit  minority 
youth  Into  building  trades  apprenticeship 
programs 

The  project,  which  was  Initiated  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, will  get  underway  immediately  with 
the  Urban  League  recruiting  the  youth  from 
disadvantaged  sectors  of  the  community. 

The  Labor  Dept.,  has  granted  the  league  a 
t46.000  Manpower  Development  &  Training 
Act  contract  to  carry  out  the  program,  called 
LEAP,  for  Labor  Education  Advancement  Pro- 
gjram  It  Is  expected  to  recruit  about  300 
youths  and  place  at  least  30  In  accredited 
courses. 

At  signing  ceremonies  In  Washington.  As- 
sistant Sec.  of  Labor  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberj 
told  the  fjartles  that  the  objective  of  the 
Lat>or  Dept.  Is  "to  try  to  work  out  In  u 
many  communities  as  we  can.  Jointly,  co- 
operatively, with  the  building  trades  unions 
and  minority  group  organizations,  programs 
to  bring  minority  group  members  Into  ap- 
prrenticeshlp  training." 

He  noted  that  his  department  was  engaged 
In  several  projects  In  East  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Atlanta  and  Philadelphia. 

AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Dlr.  Don  Slalman 
and  Executive  Dlr.  Whitney  Young  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  both  praised  the 
program.  Slalman  said  It  will  help  to  bring 
the  boys  through  the  doors,  once  the  doon 
are  opened,  "'and  If  they're  not  fully  pre- 
pared to  compete.  It  prepares  them." 

Young  asserted  that  "the  various  parties 
are  certainly  sincere  In  wanting  to  bring 
about  a  change  with  real  bodies,  not  Just 
words." 

The  project  will  Include  classes  of  from 
25  to  75  youths,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  apprenticeship  openings  at  any  given 
time  The  youths  will  participate  In  mock 
Interviews  to  prepare  for  actual  screening 
sessions  by  apprenticeship  committees.  Poinds 
are  also  being  set  aside  for  tutoring. 

Oviido  lozzs.  president  of  the  Baltlmor* 
Euiidiag  &  Construction  Trades  Council,  said 
the  program  will  be  run  by  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  three  representatives  from  the  build- 
ing trades  union  and  three  from  the  Urbsn 
Le.igue    He  will  serve  as  chalrm-^n. 

LEAP  was  organized  under  the  jo:nt  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Urban  League  and 
the  AFI^-CIO  through  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  help  motivate  and  prepare 
Neg:ro  youth  for  participation  In  apprentice- 
ships. 

All  federal  and  local  agencies  In  the  Balti- 
more area  will  be  utilized  In  the  program, 
the  Labor  Dept.  announcd. 
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Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  June  25-29,  Kiwanis  International 
will  be  meeting  In  convention  In  Houston, 
Tex.  As  a  Georgian,  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  the  50th  president  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational comes  from  my  home  State. 
He  is  Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Marietta, 
Ga.  Dr.  Reed  is  an  oral  surgeon  and 
serves  on  the  Governor's  advisory  com- 
mission on  dentistry  In  the  State  of 
Georgia.  He  has  been  Young  Man  of  the 
Year  In  his  home  county,  and  has  been 
named  one  of  the  five  outstanding  yoimg 
men  of  Georgia. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Georgians 
when  I  pay  tribute  to  the  great  work  of 
Kiwanis  International,  particularly  in  Its 
service  to  youth.  Kiwanis  International 
Is  an  association  of  nearly  5,500  Kiwanis 
Clubs  In  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  the  Par  East,  and 
Western  Europe.  Kiwanis,  which  was  or- 
ganized In  Detroit  In  1915,  now  numbers 
more  than  275,000  members.  This  men's 
service  organization  truly  lives  up  to  Its 
motto — "We  Build."  In  addition  to  Ki- 
wanis International  itself,  Kiwanis 
sponsors  two  of  the  largest  youth  organi- 
zations In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Key  Club  International  is  a  high  school 
boys'  service  organization.  It  was  founded 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  1925.  Today,  it 
Includes  more  than  80,000  boys  in  over 
3,000  clubs,  all  of  which  undertake  com- 
munity service  projects.  The  other  youth 
group  is  Circle  K  International,  founded 
at  Carthage  College  In  Carthage,  HI.  This 
college  men's  service  organization  now 
numbers  more  than  700  clubs  and  over 
13,000  members  on  college  campuses. 

During  my  fellow  Georgian's  year  as 
president  of  Kiwanis  International,  the 
theme  of  this  great  service  organization 
has  been  "Quality  Leadership — Key  to 
the  Future."  Its  1967  objectives  have 
been: 

Love  of  God; 

Enhancing  the  potential  of  youth; 
Active  promotion  of  free  enterprise; 
Demanding  responsible  news  media; 
Excellence  In  literature  and  entertainment; 
Sespect  for  law  and  order; 
Safety  In  all  areas  of  activity; 
fflgh  Ideals  of  citizenship  service; 
fntematlonal  understanding; 
Personal  Involvement  In  the  Freedom  Lead- 
ership Program. 

While  the  objectives  of  Kiwanis  which 
I  have  cited  above  for  this  year,  each 
year  the  objectives  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national remain  the  same,  and  I  think 
they  are  worthy  of  repeating.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are : 

To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spirit- 
ual, rather  than  to  the  material  values  of 
life. 

To  encourage  the  dally  living  of  the  Gtolden 
Rule  In  all  human  relationships. 

To  promote  the  adoption  and  the  appUcs- 
fon  of  hlgUer  social,  business,  and  profes- 
■>oiUi  standards. 

To  develop,    by   precept   and   example,   a 


more  Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  serviceable 
citizenship. 

To  provide,  through  Kiwanis  clubs,  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service,  and  to  build  better 
communities. 

To  cooperate  lu  creating  and  maintaining 
that  sound  public  opinion  and  high  Idealism 
which  make  possible  the  Increase  of  right- 
eousness. Justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  am  I  proud  that 
such  an  active  organization  is  headed 
this  year  by  a  dentist  from  Georgia,  but 
I  am  also  concerned  that  the  activities, 
particularly  those  involving  our  young 
people,  to  which  Kiwanis  Is  strongly 
dedicated  could  be  affected  by  proposed 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  In  the  past  I  have  not  made  it 
a  practice  to  speak  out  on  such  matters 
which  are  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  However,  since  these  proposed 
regulations  do  hit  in  principle,  if  not  In 
actuality,  several  hundred  such  orga- 
nizations, I  believe  I  should  speak  out  at 
this  time  of  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
service  organization.  Kiwanis,  along  with 
Lions  International,  to  which  I  am  proud 
to  belong,  and  many  other  service  orga- 
nizations would  find  their  Income  di- 
minished due  to  these  proposed  IRS  regu- 
lations at  a  time  when  community  needs 
are  Increasing.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  all  the  arguments  surrounding  these 
proposed  regulations.  There  are  already 
the  special  bills  Introduced  by  three  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
and  Mr.  Battin.  However,  I  do  want  to 
express  a  serious  concern  over  any  pro- 
posals which  would  result  in  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  wonderful  activities  of  Kiwa- 
nis, Lions,  and  other  such  groups.  If 
changes  in  tax  laws  are  to  be  made,  they 
must  originate  in  this  House  of  Repre-" 
sentatives  and  they  must  be  the  subject 
of  adequate  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  much 
I  will  say. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ex- 
pressing my  congratulations  to  Kiwanis 
International  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
select  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Georgia 
as  its  president  during  this  year,  and  to 
wish  Kiwanla  the  greatest  success  during 
Its  1967  convention  In  Houston  under  Dr. 
Reed's  able  leadership. 


HOW  NOT  TO  CUT  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jime  21  by  Nor- 
man C.  Miller  on  the  subject  of  "How 
Not  To  Cut  Federal  Spending."  This  is  a 
good  comprehensive  article  and  has 
sound,  constructive  thought,  which  I  rec- 
ommend the  Members  of  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  take  the  time  to  read.  It  fol- 
lows: 


How  Not  To  Ctjt  Federal  Spending 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington. — The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
debt-limit  donnybrook  the  Republicans  are 
staging  In  Congn"ess  Is  to  force  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  cut  spending.  But  the 
battle's  principal  accomplishment  has  been 
to  reveal  the  Impotence  of  Congress  to  cut 
the  spending  Itself. 

For,  In  persuading  the  House  to  reject  the 
$29  billion  debt-limit  increase  sought  origi- 
nally by  the  Administration,  the  GOP  did  no 
more  than  protest  the  prospect  of  enormous 
deficit  spending.  That  may  be  a  politically 
popular  thing  to  do,  but  following  up  with 
actual  spen'dlng  reductions  to  pare  the  deficit 
Is  quite  the  opposite. 

Cutting  spending  Inevitably  means  making 
some  group  of  voters  howl.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
no  surprise  that  Republicans  are  merely  talk- 
ing generally  about  slashing  $4  billion  of 
"non-essential"  spending— without  offering  a 
specific  list  of  activities  they  consider  non- 
essential. The  OOP  grandly  cedes  to  the 
President  the  nasty  Job  of  deciding  exactly 
what  should  be  cut.  saying  the  Administra- 
tion is  better  equipped  than  Congress  to  de- 
cide what  Is  essential  and  what  is  not. 

This  position  allows  Republicans  to  deplore 
a  worrisome  deficit  and  continue  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  tax  Increase,  while  they  try  to  set  up 
LBJ  to  take  the  rap  from  Interest  groups  that 
would  scream  If  spending  were  cut.  Clever 
politics,  maybe,  but  It  probably  won't  force 
the  President  to  reduce  spending. 

AEE     THEY     BLUTPING? 

Prom  the  Democrats'  standpoint.  It  looks 
as  If  the  Republicans  are  bluffing  In  the  debt- 
limit  battle.  Ultimate  Congressional  refusal 
to  give  the  Administration  some  additional 
borrowing  authority  would  threaten  the  0.S. 
with  a  financial  crisis,  and  Republicans  are 
quick  to  say  they  don't  want  that. 

Thus,  Administration  forces  will  try  today 
to  push  through  the  House  a  new  bill  that 
would  lift  the  debt  celling  to  $358  billion 
effective  July  1.  Moreover,  this  immediate 
$22  billion  increase  would  be  followed  by  an 
additional  $7  billion  rise  a  year  from  now, 
so  the  Democrats  have  hardly  retreated  at 
all  from  their  original  $365  billion  proposal. 

In  a  way,  maldng  a  debt-Umlt  bill  the 
antl-spendlng  Instrument  Indicates  the 
weakness  of  Congress'  own  wUl  to  econo- 
mize. After  all,  before  the  Administration 
can  spend  It  must  get  appropriations  from 
the  lawmakers.  If  they  cut  the  money  bUls 
substantially,  they  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  huge  debt-Umlt  Increases. 

Certainly,  If  Republicans  and  economy- 
minded  Democrats  translated  their  general 
talk  about  spending  cuts  Into  votes  against 
funds  for  specific  programs,  they  could  com- 
bine In  the  House  to  drastically  slash  the 
President's  $144  billion  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  year  that  starts  July  1.  But 
that  hasn't  happened  so  far,  though  the 
House  has  completed  work  on  five-sixths  of 
the  President's  budget. 

To  be  sure,  the  strengthened  House  econ- 
omy bloc  has  hit  hard  at  some  Infant  Great 
Society  projects  like  rent  subsidies  and  model 
cities.  But  overall,  only  $2.8  billion,  or  2.5%, 
has  been  cut  from  money  bills  the  House  has 
passed. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  "cuts"  undoubtedly 
will  be  restored  later  by  supplemental  money 
bills.  Of  the  total  reduction  claimed  by  the 
House,  almost  $1.3  billion  was  "cut"  from  the 
military  budget,  though  there  Is  a  bipartisan 
expectation  that  eventually  $5  billion  or  so 
win  have  to  be  added  to  the  Administration's 
war-cost  estimate.  Much  of  the  reduction  In 
non-mllltary  appropriations  will  probably  be 
restored  as  well;  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
for  example.  Congress  wiped  out  many  earlier 
budget  cuts  when  It  voted  a  supplemental 
$2.2  billion  for  civilian  activities. 

Viewing  the  record  of  the  House,  Chair- 
man George  Mahon  (D.,  Texas)  of  the  Appro- 
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prlaUons  ComnUtlee  algha.  It  la  apparent 
that  CongreM  i&n  t  going  to  reduce  appro- 
priation bUU  and  spending  sufficiently  to 
eliminate  a  deficit  which  appears  to  be  un- 
acceptable '' 

One  reaaon  for  this  situation  is  th:^t  most 
member*  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committees, despite  their  incessant,  tilk 
about  economy,  are  zealous  defenders  of 
spending  for  almost  all  well-established  Fed- 
eral activities.  Moreover,  as  long  as  Congress 
examine*  spending  proposals  one  by  one. 
moet  of  them  look  worthwhile  or  at  leii«t 
politically  popular.  The  piecemeal  w.iy  the 
lawmaker*  handle  the  budget  makes  it  easy 
to  avoid  choices  between  appropriations  for 
separate  programs  Yet  Congress  has  resisted 
all  suggestions  for  new  budget  procedures, 
members  of  the  powerful  .Appropriations  su'.>- 
commlttees  enjoy  their  prerogatives  and 
power,  and  they  aren  t  about  to  change  the 
system. 

The  inability  of  Congress  to  deliver  on  its 
perennially  promised  cuts  is  a  source  of  de- 
spair to  many  lawmakers  who  are  perfectly 
sincere  In  believing  Federal  spending  Is  gal- 
loping out  of  control  , 

Rep.  WUbur  D  Mills,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. U  convinced  Congrese  is  going  to 
have  to  call  on  private  consultants  "If  effec- 
tive controls  are  again  to  be  established  over 
Federal  spending  "  He  recommends  estab- 
lishing a  Hoover- type  commission  to  ana- 
lyze the  benefits  of  present  and  proposed 
Oovernment  programs  in  relation  to  their 
costs.  With  this  Information.  Mr  Mills 
thinks.  Congress  might  be  persuaded  to  cut 
programs  that  aren't   Justifying   their  cost 

AN  EtONT  rOK  Un    MILLS 

It  was  Ironic  that  Mr  Mills  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  Administrations  defeated 
debt-Ilmlt  bill.  For.  in  mustering  a  majority 
against  the  bill,  Republicans  cited  the  ver\' 
problem  worrying  Mr  Mills  That  Congress 
no  longer  seems  able  to  control  expenditures 
through  the  appropriations  process 

Rep.  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  lead- 
ing Republican  spokesman  on  the  debt-Umlt 
Issue,  argued  that  refusing  to  Increase  bor- 
rowing authority  was  the  only  way  the  House 
could  make  the  President  Invmedlately  re- 
duce spending.  He  noted  that  the  Adminis- 
tration could  resort  to  unused  borrowing  au- 
thority granted  In  previous  years  to  keep 
mtich  of  its  fiscal  1968  spending  plan  Intact 
even  If  Congress  was  of  a  mind  to  cut  cur- 
rent appropriations  requests. 

ItT.  Byrnes  is  correct  But  he  and  others 
who  are  sincere  about  the  need  to  cut  spend- 
ing would  have  a  far  stronger  argument 
against  a  big  debt-Umlt  Increase  if  Congress 
were  actually  In  the  process  of  reducing  ap- 
propriations. In  that  case,  the  President 
would  clearly  be  defying  the  will  of  Congress 
If  he  refused  to  cut  spending  on  activities 
the  lawmakers'  votes  had  declared  nones- 
sential. 

Simply  to  balk  at  a  big  debt-Umlt  boost. 
however.  Is  hardly  a  courageous  mandate  for 
cutting  spending 


elgn  Affairs  Committee  to  undertake  a 
thorough  review,  with  public  hearings, 
designated  studies,  and  other  means, 
with  particular  contributions  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  repre.sentatlves  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  citizens  from  the 
private  sector  of  our  society. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr  Speaker,  tliat  the 
Soviet  Union  is  truly  uivolved  in  aggres- 
sive actions  against  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  its  major  role  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  Mideast  conflict  We  are  also  aware 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  subversive  activi- 
ties in  Latin  America  and  Africa  May  I 
also  point  out  that  in  tl:e  past  two  dec- 
ades Grtece.  Iran.  Korea.  Hungar>-.  the 
Congo.  Dominican  Republic,  and  Yemen 
have  all  been  scenes  of  Soviet  Union  in- 
volvement contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples  of  those  lands  for  peace  under 
freedom 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
has  contained  questionable  preconcep- 
tions and  contradictions  in  fact  and 
principle.  The  assumptions  on  which  our 
foreign  policy  are  ba.sed  should  be  sub- 
ject to  proper  review,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  s  propagan- 
dizing will  be  fully  geared  to  exploit  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik imperiocoloniali.sm. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Presidents  declaration  in  his  1967  state 
of  the  Union  message  that: 

The  geuius  i>i  the  American  political  sys- 
tem has  always  been  expressed  through  crea- 
tive debate  that  offers  reasonable  al'erna- 
tlves 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
my  resolution  will  receive  speedy  imple- 
mentation by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  that  we  can  develop  a  com- 
prehensive and  progressive  review  of 
United  States-Soviet  Union  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  recogrnize  that 
the  policy  of  "building  bridges'  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  many  Inherent  dangers 
which  have  not  been  effectively  discussed 
in  our  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. May  I  also  remind  the  Members 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  embark  on  a 
worldwide  propaganda  drive  for  the 
forthcoming  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  and  at- 
tempt to  equate  their  dictatorial  system 
with  our  American  Revolution  which 
properly  symbolizes  national  independ- 
ence, individual  liberty,  and  freedom 
Therefore.  1  believe  that  my  resolution 
should  be  considered  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  by  the  committee  in  view  of 
the  obvious  time  element  in  many  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Soviet  Union 


A  THOROUGH  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
VIEW OP  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 
TOWARD  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  proposing 
a  thorough  congressional  review  of  our 
foreign  jwllcy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  resolution  calls  for  the  House  Por- 


RHODES    SCHOLARS     FROM     WEST 
VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article  deal- 
ing with  intellectualism  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Among  other  things,  it  is  reported 
that  West  Virginia  students  make  higher 
scores  on  the  American  college  testing 


program  than  the  national  average  The 
writer  of  the  article  says: 

West  Virginia  University  Is  a  school  with 
.1  rcm.irlcable  Cvint'.r.ulty  cf  Intellectual  com- 
petence West  Virginia  students.  In  terms 
of  their  lntellectu.il  and  social  accomplish- 
ments, have  been  an  extraordinary  breed 
indeed. 

The  clincher  is  that  only  one  school 
m  the  United  States  has  sent  more 
Rhodes  scholars  to  Oxford  University 
than  West  Virginia  University. 

This  may  be  a  small  matter  about 
which  to  boast.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inordinately  proud  of  this  record. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  that  organizing 
genius  who  in  the  last  century  built  a 
bastion  for  civilization  m  Soutn  Africa, 
and  in  tlie  process  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fortune  for  himself.  He  himself 
\\  as  driven  by  a  raging  vitality  and  an 
unquenchable  spirit,  and  he  believed  that 
the  advance  of  civilization  could  be 
maintained  only  by  finding  young  men 
with  qualities  like  his  own.  Accordingly, 
he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  fortune  to  found  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford University.  England.  Requirements 
for  appointment  to  those  scholarships 
were  listed  under  three  heads:  First,  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  attainment;  sec- 
ond, total  involvement  in  the  environ- 
ment, evidenced  by  particioation  and 
success  in  a  broad  range  of  community 
activities;  third,  the  power  to  enlist  and 
hold  the  cooperation  and  help  of  his  fel- 
lows— what  we  call  leadership. 

His  formula  for  finding  and  training 
a  superior  citizen  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  when  It  was  first  stated  a  couple  of 
generations  ago.  The  young  man  who  is 
designated  a  Rhodes  scholar  is  a  marked 
individual.  He  not  only  has  met  the  full 
challenge  of  life,  but  he  shows  unbound- 
ed promise  for  the  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  prestige  institu- 
tions in  this  land  Some  of  them  trace 
their  history  back  almost  to  the  day 
when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  Their  towers  are 
crowned  with  tradition  and  honor  and 
intellectual  dignity  and  grace.  Their  ac- 
tivities are  supported  by  the  munificence 
of  grateful  alumni  and  admiring,  friends. 
Their  students  are  under  the  guidance 
of  teachers  whose  scholarship  Is  pro- 
found and  whose  devotion  to  the  truth 
is  unfailing.  Their  contributions  to  this 
Nation's  greatness  can  never  be  fully 
enumerated  and  evaluated.  I  am  proud 
of  them. 

Other  seats  of  learning  got  a  later 
start.  Time  has  been  lacking  to  accumu- 
late powerful  and  influential  alumni. 
or  the  wealth  which  dissolves  educational 
as  well  as  other  problems.  But  these  in- 
stitutions too  are  just  as  zealous  in  lead- 
ing their  students  along  the  paths  of 
truth  Their  officers  and  Instructors  are 
.solid  scholars  and  devoted  Americans. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  stu- 
dents that  count.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  throng  the  halls  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  of  like  fiesh  and  bone  and  brain 
tissue  with  those  who  come  In  and  go  out 
at  Harvard  or  Princeton,  or,  for  that 
matter,  at  Oxford. 

It  Is  the  crowning  tradition  of  thb 
country  that  success  In  life,  by  whatevw 
measure  you  measure  success.  Is  not  a 
function  of  family  or  wealth  or  social 
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position.  It  depends  on  the  Individual. 
The  individual  may  demand  what  pay  of 
life  he  asks,  and  get  It. 

We  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  the 
success  of  all  the  youth  of  this  land.  But 
our  own  boys  and  girls  of  West  Virginia 
are  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  a  love  which  is 
passionate  and  all-embracing.  Their 
honorable  achievements,  great  or  small, 
clutch  at  our  heartstrings.  And  that  is 
the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  swell  with 
modest  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the 
report  I  have  explained  at  this  time. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Anti-Intellectualism  Mtth — UNrvEBsmr 
Has  16  Rhodes  Scholars 

Dr  Ruel  E.  Poster,  chairman  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  English  Department, 
backed  up  criticism  with  facts  In  defending 
WVD's  Intellectual  Image  In  the  latest  Issue 
of  "WVU  Alumni  News." 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Myth  of  West 
Virginia's  Antl-Intellectuallsm,"  Dr.  Poster 
pointed  out  that  only  one  Institution  In  the 
United  States  has  more  Rhodes  Scholars  than 
West  VlrglrUa. 

Sixteen  WVU  students  have  been  awarded 
the  scholarships,  the  latest  being  senior 
David  C.  Hardesty  Jr.,  ol  Shlnnston.  the  out- 
going student  body  president. 

North  Carolina  ranks  ahead  of  West  Vir- 
ginia with  17  Rhodes  Scholars,  while  the 
University  of  Chicago  collected  the  same 
number  as  WVU. 

The  next-cloeest  total  Is  held  by  Duke 
University  and  Its  affiliate  Trinity  College. 
Graduates  of  the  two  schools  have  been 
awarded  a  combined  total  of  12  such  schol- 
arships. 

Also  of  note.  Dr.  Foster  wrote.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  first  group  of  Rhodes  Scholars  was 
selected  In  1904.  and  a  Morgantown  native 
and  University  graduate,  Charles  Frederick 
Tucker  Brooke,  was  a  member  of  that  group. 

In  fact,  Brooke  performed  so  well  that  the 
president  of  WVU  at  that  time,  Daniel  B. 
Purlnton,  received  a  letter  from  George  B. 
Parkin.  In  that  communique,  the  Rhodes 
offlclal  wrote  from  London  that  Brocdce  had 
taken  "first  class  In  the  school  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Oxford." 

This  Is  the  third  time,"  Mr.  Parkin  wrote, 
"that  a  first  class  has  been  taken  by  your 
West  Virginia  students." 

Basing  his  comments  on  the  premise  "sur- 
veys show,  statistics  prove,"  Dr.  Foster  went 
on  to  reveal  the  currrent  status  of  WVU 
scholars. 

Belying  on  facts  taken  from  the  Carruth- 
Van  Gllst  Research  Report  of  December, 
1966,  Dr.  Poster  pointed  out  the  average 
composite  score  for  a  WVU  freshman  based 
on  American  College  Testing  program  tests 
is  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  Carruth-Van  OUst  report  showed  In 
44  schools  surveyed,  the  freshman  classes 
had  an  average  composite  score  of  21.4. 

The  University's  average  composite  for  In- 
coming freshmen  this  past  fall  was  22.4. 

The  eminent  professor,  also  retiring  coach 
of  the  Mountaineer  tennis  team,  admitted 
West  Virginia  Is  no  Oxford.  Princeton  or 
Yale. 

He  did  state,  however.  "West  Virginia 
University  Is  a  school  with  a  remarkable  con- 
tinuity of  Intellectual  competence." 

"West  Virginia  students,"  he  went  on,  "In 
terms  of  their  Intellectual  and  social  accom- 
plishments have  been  an  extraordinary  breed 
Indeed." 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT  LAW— 
A  LEGISLATIVE  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  have  been  working  since  last  year, 
for  about  9  months,  trying  to  perfect  a 
new  draft  law,  have  been  a  little  dis- 
turbed at  some  of  the  editorial  com- 
ments that  have  appeared  since  the  leg- 
islation was  adopted  the  other  day  by 
this  House  and  by  the  other  body.  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  tm  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
was  highly  critical  of  our  legislation. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  Members 
of  the  House  to  hear  what  was  said  on 
this  same  subject  by  the  man  who  per- 
haps will  be  more  directly  concerned 
with  this  legislation  than  anybody  else, 
namely  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  McNamara  had  to  say  about 
the  bill  passed  by  this  House: 

The  four-year  extension  of  the  draft  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  Is  a  major  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  law  even  though  It 
does  not  Include  all  provisions  I  thought  de- 
sirable. The  bill  does  eliminate  Important 
Inequities  In  the  present  system,  and  It  will 
assure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  qualified 
men  Into  the  Armed  Forces.  I  have,  there- 
fore, strongly  recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  sign  the  bill  4a  enacted. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speakeif  no  bill  is  ever 
perfect  as  far  as  each  Member  of  the 
House  Is  concerned.  Legislation  is  a  proc- 
ess of  compromise.  But  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  House  ought  to  realize 
that  the  bill  we  passed  was,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  said,  an  Important  im- 
provement on  the  existing  situation,  and 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  job  we  have  done. 

First  of  all.  It  provided  for  a  system 
of  calling  up  yoimg  men  under  one  par- 
ticular year  group,  so  that  the  long  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  can  be  ended  for  most 
young  mm. 

Second,  it  provided  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  selection,  and  it  also 
gave  the  President  the  opportunity  of 
requesting  us  to  approve  vi  even  fairer 
system  If.  In  fact,  he  can  develop  such  a 
superior  system. 

Third,  It  allowed  college  students  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  career — 
and  I  am  sure  not  many  Members  of  the 
House  wanted  to  change  that  situation — 
but  It  took  steps  to  end  the  use  of  post- 
graduate study  as  a  haven  from  the 
draft. 

Fourth,  our  bill  encourages  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  deal  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively with  those  who  would  flout  this 
vital  and  essential  law — and  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  want  us  to  do  that, 
too. 

These  are  kll  substantial  improve- 
ments In  the  draft  law,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and,  instead  of  being  critical.  I  believe 
the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
made  this  significant  l^lslatlve  achieve- 
ment possible,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Mendel 
RirxRS. 


PERDICARIS  ALIVE  OR  RAISULI 
DEAD 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  an  incident  occurring 
at  a  time  when  America's  integrity  and 
influence  were  recognized  the  world  over. 

In  these  days  when  lack  of  patriotism 
is  widely  evident,  it  Is  Important  to  recall 
times  of  glory  when  none  would  have 
dared  deface  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  to 
raise  the  banner  of  an  enemy  combatant. 
Reliving  experiences  of  an  honored 
past  may  help  to  recapture  a  national 
spirit  aglow  with  pride  of  citizenship. 

On  May  18,  1904,  Ahmed-ibn-Muham- 
med  Raisuli,  a  Moroccan  bandit,  cap- 
tured one  Ion  Perdlcarls,  an  American 
citizen,  and  his  stepson,  a  British  sub- 
ject, from  a  residence  outside  Tangiers. 
Sultan  Abd-al-Azlz  IV,  fearful  that 
Raisuli  would  kill  his  hostages  if  a  mili- 
tary force  were  sent  in  pursuit,  did  noth- 
ing until  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt by  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay. 

On  June  22,  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  the  American  consul  to  relay 
this  brief  but  explicit  message  to  the  Sul- 
tan: "We  want  Perdlcarls  alive  or  RalsuU 
dead." 

Abd-al-Aziz  evidently  met  the  bandit's 
ransom  demands,  but  those  details  are 
unimportant.  The  lesson  to  remember  is 
that  the  captives  were  released  un- 
harmed on  the  night  of  June  24,  just  48 
hours  after  Teddy  Roosevelt  Issued  his 
ultimatum. 

Someday  America  will  once  more  en- 
joy the  world  prestige  of  that  moment, 
but  It  win  not  come  until  a  unified.  In- 
tense love  of  country  again  prevails  on 
the  home  front. 


MINK   IMPORT  CONTROL 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  MA-y] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mink  farmers 
in  the  United  States  are  currently  faced 
with  a  rising  tide  of  mink  imports  which 
threatens  to  force  many  of  them  out  of 
business. 

Foreign  mink  imports  presently  make 
up  about  40  percent  of  domestic  utiliza- 
tion, and  are  expected  to  constitute 
nearly  60  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  calendar  year  1966  total  mink  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  more  than  $73  million,  and  pelt  prices 
to  domestic  producers  have  been  driven 
down  as  much  as  50  percent  below  prices 
a  year  ago. 

Because  of  this  serious  situation  which 
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threatens  the  livelihood  of  U.S.  fur 
ranchers.  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
-lation  designed  to  curb  these  excessive 
importa.  My  bill  would  limit  foreign 
mink  Imports  to  40  percent  of  our  an- 
nual domestic  consumption,  and  would 
impose  a  duty  of  50  percent  sid  valorem 
on  imports  In  excess  of  the  quota  allot- 
ment. 

Mink  ranchers  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  hard  hit  by  this 
influx  of  foreign  pelts,  and  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken  to  place  reasonable  limi- 
tations on  these  imports,  our  domestic 
producers  face  bankruptcy  and  extinction 
as  an  industry. 

iix.  Speaker,  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  correct  this  inequitable  sit- 
uation, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  sched- 
ule hearings  on  my  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

WHY  DOESN'T  THE  PRESIDENT 
ANNOUNCE  A  DECISION? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  still  has  not  announced  his  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  Americans,  Russians, 
or  both  are  going  to  be  offered  the  chance 
to  build  the  giant  turbine-generator  sets 
for  the  planned  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

My  letter  to  the  President  last  April  13, 
asking  him  to  reject  the  expressed  inter- 
est of  the  Russians  in  this  project,  was 
referred  to  the  State  Department  for 
reply.  The  State  Department  favors  for- 
eign bidding  on  U.S.  projects. 

Since  my  brief  speech  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  last  Thursday,  June  15 — 
page  15938  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— I  have  received  many  letters  and 
telephone  calls  agreeing  with  me  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  allowed 
to  supply  heavy  electrical  equipment  for 
this  project.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that 
so  many  of  our  citizens  agree  that  this  Is 
no  time  to  be  "building  bridges"  to  Rus- 
sia with  American  dams  that  are  vital 
to  our  national  security. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Mr  Speaker.  Is  a 
vital  project  for  generation  of  electrical 
energy,  reclamation,  and  flood  control  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  planned  third 
powerplant.  in  which  the  Russians  have 
expressed  Interest,  will  increase  the 
power  output  of  this  dam,  and  this  power 
will  serve  not  only  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but  will  be  fed  through  the  Bonneville 
system  throughout  the  western  sector  of 
the  United  States. 

Leaving  aside  the  facts  of  the  cold 
war:  of  Russia's  continuing  Intention  to 
'bury"  us;  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  arma- 
ments are  killing  and  maiming  our  boys 
In  Vietnam:  and  of  recent  events  In  the 
Middle  East  which  prove  US.  "bridge 


building  "  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail:  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  any  decision 
which  could  result  in  Russian  manufac- 
ture of  this  heavy  equipment  could  be 
very  much  regretted  by  the  United  States 
if  the  equipment  did  not  operate 
properly.  No  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  ever  built  equipment  this 
large. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  problems 
that  can  occur,  actually  did  happen  last 
year  in  the  State  of  Washington.  "World- 
wide" bidding  of  the  kind  urged  by  the 
State  Department,  was  Invited  in  the 
supplying  of  giant  transformers  in  con- 
nection with  the  power  output  of  the 
dual-purpose  atomic  reactor  at  Hanford. 
This,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  the  only 
foreign-built  equipment  supplied.  The 
flnst  transformer  was  built  in  England, 
and  failed  when  it  was  tested.  Then,  an 
Austrian-built  transformer  was  de- 
livered. After  2  weeks  of  operation,  it  too 
failed  That  was  last  December.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  transformer  had  to  be 
.shipped  back  to  Austria  for  repairs.  It  is 
not  scheduled  to  be  reinstalled  until  next 
August.  That  is  a  period  of  9  months 
from  failure  to  repair  and  reinstallation. 

I  do  not  mention  this  in  a  derogatory 
reference  to  any  foreign  country  or 
product.  I  point  out  these  facts  to  show 
what  can  happen  when  a  foreign  product 
proves  to  be  defective  and  cannot  be  re- 
paired In  this  country 

Heaven  help  the  United  States  if  we 
invite  imfriendly  countries  to  take 
advantage  of  us. 

According  to  my  information.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  not  an- 
nounced any  decision  as  to  whether  he 
is  going  to  agree  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  give  the  Russians  a  chance  at 
this  project,  or  whether  he  is  going  to 
support  American  workers  and  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  have  it  both  ways,  as  suggested  by 
.some  of  the  President's  advisers,  to  the 
effect  that  Americans  build  half  the 
project  and  other  countries,  presumably 
Russia,  can  build  the  other  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that  there  will 
come  a  day  when  we  will  live  In  a  peace- 
ful and  trustful  world.  There  may  come 
a  day  when  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
demonstrated  by  word  and  action  that  It 
is  really  interested  In  world  peace.  There 
may  come  a  day  when  the  cold  war  Is 
over.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  day  Is  not 
yet.  And  these  cold,  hard  facts  make 
It  clear  to  me  that  the  President  must 
decide  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  busi- 
ness In  tinkering  with  United  States 
projects  that  mvolve  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  that  the  President,  without  any 
further  delay,  make  his  views  known  on 
this  subject. 


BILINGUAL     EDUCATION    ACT 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MEussachusetts  I  Mr  Keith  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  coping  with  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  children 
from  non-English-speaking,  low-income 
families.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
acute  educational  problem  which  In- 
volves the  millions  of  children  from  cul- 
turally diverse  homes. 

My  congressional  district  has  one  of 
the  largest  Portuguese  populations  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
French  Canadians.  The  hngulstic,  cul- 
tural, and  psychological  handicaps  suf- 
fered by  a  child  who  must  learn  a  for- 
eign language  before  he  can  even  begin 
to  grasp  content  material  result  In  high 
dropout  rates  and  overall  low  academic 
achievement  among  children  from  these 
homes. 

Since  passage  of  the  new  Immigra- 
tion regulations  in  1965,  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  has  been  inundated  with  Portu- 
guese Immigrants  from  the  Azores.  Pres- 
entlj',  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr. 
James  Hayden,  is  struggling  to  see  that 
the  rudiments  of  English  are  taught  to 
700  school-age  children.  More  are  arriv- 
ing every  day.  and  the  New  Bedford 
.scliool  system  is  strained  past  capacity. 
Fortunately,  title  I  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educational  Act  funds  were 
available  to  New  Bedford  to  set  up  the 
emergency  program.  All  too  often,  how- 
ever, when  confronted  with  the  need  to 
establish  priorities  for  title  I  funds,  local 
school  officials  neglect  the  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng  children.  At  best,  these  chil- 
dren are  put  into  special  classes  to  learn 
English  as  quickly  as  possible,  then 
thrown  to  sink  or  swim  In  the  regular 
cuiriculum.  They  suffer  from  not  only 
limited  vocabularies  but  also  the  psycho- 
logical disadvantage  of  being  a  year  or 
more  older  than  their  classmates. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  will  em- 
phasize the  concept  of  bilingual  school- 
ing. In  which  two  languages  are  used  as 
media  of  Instruction.  The  linguistically 
handicapped  pupil  will  be  able  to  prog- 
gress  without  demoralizing  grade  reten- 
tion by  learning  the  "three  R's"  In  his 
native  tongue  while  mastering  English 
as  a  .second  language.  Freed  of  the  fear 
and  frustration  arising  from  unsuccess- 
ful school  situations  and  repression  of 
his  native  culture  and  tongue,  he  will 
develop  with  courage  and  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  achieve  scholastlcally  and 
contribute  significantly  to  his  adopted 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  culture  and  language 
gaps  are  bridged  through  the  sharing  of 
experiences  and  knowledge,  many  herit- 
ages and  languages  will  be  maintained 
and  developed  in  the  United  States  Well 
educated,  bilingual  citizens  will  be  an  in- 
calculable a.sset  to  our  Internationally 
oriented  society.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  deny  the  special  needs  of  the  child-^n 
from  non-English-speaking,  culturally 
diverse  homes.  By  enacting  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  we  will  take  a  giant  stride 
toward  the  goal  of  equitable  treatment  of 
all  Americans,  whether  they  speak  Eng- 
lish In  their  homes  or  not.  The  follow- 
ing fact  sheet  outlines  the  major  provi- 
sions of  my  bill : 


I 

I 
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Pact  Sheet  on  Bilingual  Bdxjcation  Act  ing  world  food  crisis  must  be  rational  fit  the  American  larmer  Is  now  expected  to 

PURPOSE  and  effective.  In  planning  our  course  of  ^  ^  seii-out  to  foreign  interests. 

Amends    the    Elementary    and    Secondary  action,  full  consideration  must  be  given  ^^  ™"**  ^et  the  best  minda  together  in 

Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  assistance  to  the  needs  Of  American  agriculture  *  concentrated,  bi-partisan  effort  to  grapple 

to  local    educational   agencies   In   establish-  As  the  task  force  statement  <Lavs-    '  "^^^^  ^^®*®  problems  and  come  up  with  con- 

mg  bilingual   education  programs.  .T  ^   ."Ta:  J      statement  says^  structlve,  feasible  recommendations.  Recog- 

^  The  United  States  cannot  play  an  effective  nizlng  that  the  Umted  States  must  maintain 

GRANTEES  role  in  feeding  the  hungry  world,  and  flght  Its  food  strength  during  time  of  war,  our 

Ijocal  educational  agencies  and  institutions  a  war,  unless  American  agriculture  is  assured  proposed    Commission    could    well    be    the 

of  higher  education  co-sponsoring  programs  that  Its  productive  efforts  will  be  equitably  motivating  force  in   the  effort  to  alleviate 

upon  Joint  application  to  the  Commissioner,  rewarded.  world  food  shortage,  and  bring  an  adequate 

USES  OF  FUNDS  Present  low  farm  prices,  the  alarming  in-  financial  return  to  the  American  farmer. 

=w,    ^ior,r,i.,„    o^H    rf«„=i«,„v,-r,»    „»    ^^r.  crease  in  agTlcultural  Imports,  and  the  extent  The  experience  of  World  War  II,  when  full 

^.  '^LTmL^iiof  nrnwS  t^  ^L^l^l  ^  ""^^"^  American  agriculture  was  short-  industrial  and  agricultural  production  was 

fffe^ven^s  o?%£^d   to  d^ve  OP  aJl  changed  by  the  Kennedy  Round  Trade  Agree-  accompanied    by    domestic    food    rationing. 

dSlnafe  SDec?awAst^uctl^nal   material  f  ^""^  *'  °'''*^*  ^^^  "^  ^^  ""^^""^  ""^  ^^""''^  ^^^«  ^"^ht  this  Nation  that  its  abU- 

dlssemlnate  special   instructional   materials,  for  a  penetrattng  inquiry  Into  all  aspects  of  ity  to  produce  its  own  food  and  fiber  must 

LIST  or  AcnvrriEs  the  approaching  world  food  shortage.  never  again  be  Jeopardized. 
Provide    high-quality    educational    oppor-  t*  _,-  j,,-     y^icelv  the  Amfrirnn  fnrmpr  °"  ^^^  International  scene,  the  threat  of 
tunnies  for  children  from  non-English  speak-  „„„,J^      1  VuT             \Z  American  larmer  widespread  famine  is  validated  by  a  glance 
Ing  homes.  ^^^^   ^   ^^^   opportunity    to    flex    his  at    future   projection    of    population   figures 
Pre-servlce   and    In-service   training    pro-  Productive  muscle  and   improve  his  fi-  and  world  food  needs.  At  the  present  annual 
grams  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  Involved  nancial  position.  growth  rate  of  2<rc,   world  population,  now 
in  bilingual  education  programs.  The  proposed  U.S.  World  Food  Study  o^^r  3-billlon,  will  double  within  a  genera- 
Programs  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  en-  and  Coordinating  Commission  could  well  ^^°^  ^^'^  zoom  to  24-bilUon  within  a  cen- 
tlre  program  of  schools  where  large  propor-  be  the  catalytic  agent  that  would  help  ^^^'^'    ^^^    underdeveloped    countries    now 
tlons  of  the  children  come  from  non-English  orovide   food   to   hiinprv   mnnthc   nf  fho  ^^^'®  ^^  annual  food  grain  deficit  of  16-mil- 
Bpeaklng.  low-Income  homes.  Including  con-  „:",h       ^Ji^^        "TlrfiL*                       *     5  "o^  '^°n=-  '^^^  'deficit  will  rise  to  42-million 
structlon,     remodeling,     or     renovation     of  WO"a.      While      maintaining      our      food  m  1975  and  skyrxjcket  to  88-mlllion  tons  in 
facilities.  Strength  durmg  time  of  war.  and  bring  1985— based  on  current  agricultural  produc- 
Intenslve    early    childhood    programs    for  economic  vitality   tO   American   agricul-  tion,    population,    and    consumption    trends, 
pre-school  age  and  kindergarten  age  children,  ture.  We    realize,    too.    that    agriculture's   tech- 
BlUngual    and    blcultural    education    pro-  As  task  force  chairman,  I  hereby  in-  ^^^^l  know-how  is  concentrated,  to  a  great 
grams  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  sert   our  statement   into   the  RECORD   at  ^***'^*'  ^^  °"^  sector  of  the  world,  while  the 
children    to    acquaint    students    from    both  thisDOlnt"  ugly,  omnipotent  threat  of  famine  pervades 
BInglish  speaking  and  non-English  speaking  '  the  other.  It  is  estimated  that  between  now 
homes  with  the  history  and  culture  associated  Statement  op  the  House  Republican  Task  and    1980    these    underdeveloped    countries 
with  each  language.  Force   on   Agriculture.    June   22.    1967  will  add  five  times  as  many  mouths  to  feed 

Supportive   services   for   students,   includ-  Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  Impend-  ^  *''''  *^^  developed  countries. 

Ing:  guidance  and  counseling,  remedial  in-  Ing  world  food  crisis,  we  firmly  believe  that  ^^  ^'^^^  °^  ^^^  foregoing,  and  as  members 

structlon.    summer    programs,    psychological  the  umted  States  cannot  play  an  effective  °^    ^^^    Task    Force,    we    are   pleased    to    be 

and  social  work,  health  and  nutrition,  efforts  role  in  feeding  the  hungry  world,  and  fight  Joined  today  by  other  Congressmen  m  Intro- 

to    establish     closer     cooperation     between  a  war,   unless  American  agriculture  is  as-  duclng  legislation  "To  establish  a  U.S.  World 

school  and  home,  adult  education  programs,  sured    that    Its    productive    efforts    will    be  Food   Study   and   Coordination   Commission 

particularly  for   parents  of  children  served,  equitably  rewarded.  '^  study  world  food  and  agricultural  needs. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  Present  low  farm  prices,  the  alarming  in-  ^°    coordinate    present    U.S.    efforts    toward 

.,  ,   ,                ,    „    ^  ,            ,     ^  crease  in  agricultural  imoorts    and  thp  pi  meeting   these   needs,   and  to  evaluate  the 

Maintenance  of  effort  is  required.  tent    to  ^^h    A^rl^wncultu^e    wL  ^^'^^   ^'^   °^    ^S-   agricultural   and   other 

Reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Bhortchanled  by  ^  K^e^  Ro^lTTrl^^  resources  in  light  of  present  and  projected 

sch^fsSlnS     ''     '"''"''"'■     '^"'^-P"^""  ^iZ^^^tlS.^"^t\T^:^X^.  world  food  and  population  trends.??  T^hls  IS 

school  students.  ^^^    ^^^    ^    penetrating    Inquiry    mto    all  similar  to  legislation  the  Task  Force  drafted 

Sums  authorized  aspects  of  the  approaching  world  food  short-  ^^'^  sponsored  m  the  previous  Congress. 

Million  age.  Indeed,  current  national  problems  of  in-  '^^  Commission  would  be  made  up  of  the 

Fiscal  year  1968 $5  adequate  farm  Income,  low  farm  prices    re-  broadest  possible  membership.  The  18-mem- 

Piscal  year  1969 10  duced  markets,  and  lack  of  effective  import  '**'"  ^~"P  ^°^"*  ^  composed  of  four  Con- 

PUcal  year  1970 15  controls  must  be  given  major  consideration  P^^smen.  four  Senators,  and  ten  others  to 

Fiscal  year  1971 15  m  any  programs  this  Nation  may  devise  and  ^*  appointed  by  the  President.  Gt  the  ten. 

Fiscal  year  1972. 15  implement  to  help  meet  world  food  needs  °"^  ^^^  *°'^''^  ^°^^  ^^°^  *^^  Departments 

DisTOiBunoN  OF  FUNDS  Because  of  such  conditions,  we  urge  the  '^„^V^\l''%t^V'''t^^^^'  ^""^  *^^"K  ^'""^ 

^      ,  immoriiot.    ..«.« Ki I «k .«_>«.    ^*      "^  uigc   i,iic  outslde  the  Federal  GhDvernment,  to  be  rep- 

By  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  ^^«J*    ^^    st^n^     °  h    rv^  J?f    If"  resentatives   of   farm   organizations,    private 

bass  of  criteria  designed  to  achieve  equl-  H„^ J^""'!  ff"^.,^,^"^^  *°''   Coordinating  agricultural    trade,    Land-Grant   and    State 

Uble  distribution  of  assistance  among  com-  ?°'^J!i^°''^  "^*VJ.-     ^^fJ'!?**? *  "''V"  colleges  and  universiUes.  and  other  agricul- 

munlties    in    which    the    number    of    non-  ^^^  ^°°^  '*««1»  ^f  the  United  States,  and  to  tural  groups 

English  speaking  persons   from  low-income  suggest  the  /nanner  In  which  we  can  best  ©ur   legislation   outlines   a    15-polnt   pro- 

famlUes  constitute  a  substantial  proportion  P  an  our  agricultural  productivity  and  tech-  gr^m    for    the    proposed    US     World    Food 

of  the  population.  nlcal  assistance  to  food-deficient  countries,  study  and  Coordinating  Commission: 

^_^_^^__^  The  world  U  rapidly  losing  the  race  be-  (i,   a    determination    of    the    extent    to 

^'^^^  »*>  adequate  food  supply  and  a  grow-  which   umted   States   domestic   agricultural 

BIPARTISAN  U.S.  WORLD  FOOD  Ing  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  Amerl-  production  could  be  utilized  to  miet  United 
STUDY  NEEDED  '^^^  farmer  Is  fast  losing  out  as  his  produc-  states    domestic    needs,    necessary   reserves. 
Mr     RnroTTTo      »*        o,^,,         t        i.  "on  costs  and  farm  debt  hit  record-breakmg  and  help  meet  world  food  needs  as  well  as 
Mr.    BIESTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  highs.  The  farm  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  a  domestic   prices  which  are  fair  and  profit-  ■ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  dismally  low  74.  Last  year  122.000  farms  were  able  to  American  farmers, 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex-  ^O'ced  out  of  business,  and  the  Department  (2)   An  examination  of  present  and  pro- 
tend his  remarks   at   this   point  In   the  °'  Agriculture  has  predicted  that  another  jected  world  food  needs,  related  to  present 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  !?£?.?'«  TlJ!l^l, ''^  wiped  out  In  196T  Farm  and  projected  world  food  supply  and  popula- 

Thp  RPPAK-T^    T«  th«T-o  MvilJ+<^«  tt^  production  expenses  rose  9%,  from  $30.7-bll-  tlon  levels. 

the     reonSr^tJl     a^^flfS"!?   f^!^  "°"    <^^>    *°    $33iJ-bllUon    (1966).    Farm  (3)   An  evaluation  of  the  Internal  agrlcul- 

me    request     of     the    gentleman    from  debt   increased   10%,   from  *41.e-bmion   to  tural  complexes  of  food-deficit  countries  to 

rennsylvanla?  $45.8-b!nion.  determine   the  causes  of  their  Inability  to 

There  was  no  objection.  Today's  low  farm  prices,  further  aggra-  meet  domestic  food  needs. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  vated  by  a  deluge  of  agricultural  imports  (4)   An  appraisal  of  the  effects  which  such 

of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on  *^**  usurp  vital  markets,  threaten  the  fu-  action     could     be     expected     to     have     on 

^?riculture  are  pleased  to  be  Joined  to-  *"'""   °^  °^  productive   capability.   Conse-  United  states  agricultural  and  toui  econ- 

day   bv   other   RenubHrftn    rnnirr«»RfiTn<.«  fluently'  ^e  <»nt  afford  to  rush  blindly  Into  omy,  and  the  probable  effects  of  such  action 

In  InS'oduchigSlaUon  to  estebS  S  *  ^^°*'^  feed-the-hungry-worid  project.  on  the  economies  of  other  countries  of  the 

blttArtico  J:  TT I  TTT     ^  ^     i^*^  TT^  At   Geneva,   according   to   recent  reports,  world. 

ml«i                      World  Food  Study  Com-  American  agricultural  interests  got  the  short  (6)   A  study  of  the  future  domestic  and 

•tIi  "■  ^^'^  °'  *^®  bargaining  table.  What  was  orlg-  foreign  dollar  market  potential  for  United 

inls  Nation's  response  to  the  impend-  Inally  heralded  as  an  opportunity  to  bene-  States  agriculture. 
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(6)  An  •xamlnatlon  of  the  influence  that 
agricultural  oommodHlee  stored  in  United 
States  bliM  has  on  world  prices  for  these 
commodities. 

(7)  A  study  of  the  effects  United  States 
shipping  rates  have  on  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  abroad 

(8)  An  analysis  of  the  resulu  of  past  op- 
erations under  Public  Law  480.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  wtth  pirtlcular  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  production  and  utiliza- 
tion In  recipient  coun-ries  eiTecu  on  United 
States  agricultural  export  for  dollars,  and  the 
projected  development  and  operation  of  such 
programs  In  tbe  future. 

(9)  An  exploration  of  the  poaslblUtles  for 
more  effective  use  of  the  excess  fortlgn  cur- 
rencies which  have  accumulated  under  past 
Public  Law  480  pro«ranus 

(10)  A  study  of  past  and  present  United 
States  agricultural  aid  and  economic  devel- 
opment ft««Utance  to  foreign  countries,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  edetts  on  recipient 
countries,  the  degree  of  coord. aatlon  among 
participating  United  States  agencies,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  family  planning  programs,  and 
other  related  factors 

(11)  A  deternUnatlon  of  the  extent  to 
which  duplication  of  programs  and  admln- 
IstraUve  Inefficiency  exist  among  United 
States  agencies  involved  in  these  foreign  as- 
sistance activities 

(12)  An  eiploraUon  of  alternative  ways  of 
flnanclng  poMlble  United  States  programs 
designed  to  help  meet  world  food  needs 

(13)  An  analysis  of  the  manifold  techni- 
cal, mechanical,  diplomatic  bureaucratic. 
political,  and  other  barriers  to  preeent  ajad 
future  United  States  programs  designed  to 
assist  food-deflclt  areas  of  the  world 

(14)  A  review  of  the  potential  of  other 
food-surplua  countries  of  the  world  for  as- 
sistance In  meeting  world  food  needs,  and  a 
study  of  methods  for  coordlnaUng  such  as- 
sistance. 

(16)  An  InvesUgatlon  of  any  other  areas 
which  the  Ocxnmlsslon  may  find  pertinent 
and  reUted  to  United  States  and  world  food 
probl«mi. 

POLITICAL   INVOLVEMENT   OF   OEO 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleanan 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  GardnkrI  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcORD  and  Include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks,  I  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  political  involvement  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
illustrated  by  Operation  Breakthrough 
in  Durham.  NO.  Operation  Break- 
through Is  a  community  action  program 
funded  by  OEO 

On  Jime  14.  1967.  I  inserted  Into  the 
Record  a  brief  report  detailing  the  polit- 
ical actlvltlea  of  Operation  Breakthrough 
during  a  May  13.  1M7.  municipal  elec- 
tion held  in  Durham.  At  that  time.  I 
stated  that  Operation  Breakthrough  em- 
ployees, for  a  period  of  3  months  from 
December  to  March  28,  1967,  5  days 
per  week  during  working  hours,  re- 
searched registration  and  voter  lists  for 
10  precincts  in  Durham.  In  addition, 
these  same  employees  contacted  unregis- 
tered voters  and  persuaded  them  to  reg- 
ister and  used  Operation  Breakthrough 
automobiles  to  trar^sport  them  to  the 
polls  to  register  Then  on  election  day 
Operation      Breakthrough      employees. 


using  their  own  cars,  contacted  and  de- 
livered voters  to  the  poUs  and  furnished 
them  with  sample  ballots  tellins  them 
how  to  vote.  These  same  poverty  workers 
lecruited  students  from  nearby  universi- 
tie.s  to  pursue  the  same  method  of  In- 
tluence  on  election  day 

Also  in  my  June  14  statement,  I  in- 
serted a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Sargent 
Shriver  requesiiny  a  rulir.ii  on  whether 
the  political  activities  of  Oix-ration 
Breakthroueh  violates  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act— section  202'b  ,  42 
U.S.C.  2782' b'  0— aiid  OEO  Instructions 
established  in  an  OEO  CAP  memo  bO-A. 
dated  December  1  196.5  Mr  Shrlver's 
reply,  dated  June  15.  ia67,  stated  chat 
the  political  activities  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  did  not  violate  any  Fed- 
eral law.s,  civil  service  regulation,  or  OEO 
regulations  At  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  Mr  Shrlver'.s  letter  into  the 
Record 

OmcE  or  Economic  Oppobtti- 
NrrY  E.XECUTIVE  OrruE  or  the 
Preside.nt. 

Waihuigtrin    DC     June  i5,  t9f.7 
Hon    James  C   OAaDNCR. 
Houtt;  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dea«  Co.mgrcrsman  Gardner  Thank  you 
for  your  letters  of  June  14  and  IS  wltn  the 
enclosed  report  of  J.^hn   R    Buckley 

As  I  Indicated  to  you  during  our  telephone 
ronversatlon  this  Agency  had  sent  Its  own 
Insoector  U)  Durham  North  Carolina,  to  re- 
view charges  of  Illegal  political  involvement 
>f  emplovees  of  Operation  Breakthrough  u 
Community  Action  Agency  funded  by  this 
office  Our  investigation  revealed  that  no 
Federal  law,  Civil  Service  regulation  or  OEO 
regulation  was  violated  by  Operation  Break- 
through or  any  member  of  Its  stafT 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  of  Mr  Buck- 
ley and  found  nothing  in  It  that  would  in- 
dicate a  violation  of  Federal  law.  Civil  Serv- 
ice regulation,  or  OEO  regulation 

We  find  the  instructions  Wlliiam  H  Pur- 
sell,  Executive  DlrecU>r  of  Operation 
Breakthrough,  Issued  to  his  staff  regarding 
non-Involvement  In  prohibited  political  ac- 
tivities an  accurate  reflection  of  OEOs  p<ili- 
cles.  As  I  indicated  to  you  in  our  telephone 
conversation.  It  Is  permissible  under  this 
.Agency's  legislation  and  regulations  for 
Community  Action  programs  to  engage  m 
voter  regutratlon  drives  I  am  sure  you  know 
numerous  civic  organlratlons  including  the 
league  of  Women  Voters  long  have  been  en- 
gaged in  insuring  that  all  eligible  Americans 
are  registered  so  that  they  may  exercise 
their  choice  on  election  day  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees  conducted  such  an 
effort. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees  participating  In  po- 
litical activities  on  election  day  both  our 
Inspectors  and  Mr  Buckley  fuund  that  these 
activities  occurred  on  their  own  time  The 
automobiles  that  were  used  to  transport 
voters  to  the  polls  were  the  private  property 
of  thoee  employees  who  were  engaged  In 
that  activity  on  their  own  time. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  as  Mr. 
Buckley  Indicated  In  his  report  ruled  In 
1865  that  Durham  Munclpal  elections  were 
non-partisan  A  filer  distributed  In  Durham 
before  the  election  contained  the  following 
text : 

■  .^ttentlon  Republicans.  Democrats  and 
Independenu'  This  Saturday's  Municipal 
Election  Is  Non-Partlsan!  Every  registered 
Citizen  of  Durham  can  vote  regardless  of 
party  affiliation!" 

As  vou  Indicate  In  you:  letter  to  me  you. 
too.  believe  that  a  non-partisan  election 
"very  likely  would  not  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  Chapter  15,  Title  V.  US.  Code  " 


OEO  CAP  Memorandum  50-A  specltlcaUy 
!>taies  in  outlining  the  explicit  Instructions 
on  political  activity  on  the  part  of  CAP 
employees  the  following: 

"Certain  non-partisan  political  activities 
.ire  permitted  These  are  activities  in  con- 
nection with  campaigns  for  office  which  are 
run  on  a  non-partisan  basis  and  are  of  a 
strictly  local  character— that  Is.  completely 
unrelated  to  issues  and  candidates  identified 
with  uallonal  and  state  political  parties  " 

I  am  frankly  surprised  that  becituse  we 
disagree  about  existing  OEO  policies  that 
you  sugge.st  that  my  disagreement  has  "been 
rnotlvafed  by  partisan  politics  " 

This  .Agency.  In  the  nearly  three  years  of 
Its  existence,  scrupulously  has  enforced  all 
regulations  governing  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  Its  staff  or  any  staff  member  of 
.my  Agency  covered  by  our  regulations  In 
those  Isolated  Instances  where  we  have  un- 
covered such  activities,  we  have  acted  on 
them  promptly  whenever  they  were  sub- 
s-aiit!ated  wltiiout  regard  to  any  political 
party  Involved 

For  example,  in  1965  our  Inspectors  un- 
covered an  instance  in  CarlinviUe.  Illinois 
where  young  men  and  women.  Ineligible  be- 
cause tney  did  not  meet  income  require- 
ments, were  enrolled  la  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  after  referrals  by  local 
Dem>5crat!c  political  leaders  The  program 
was  cancelled  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  our  Inspectors  un- 
covered a  similar  case  of  Ineligibility  because 
of  income  In  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  which 
Included  ,ilso  referrals  by  local  political  fig- 
ures of  ineligible  enrollees  who  were  found 
on  the  payroll  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
froae  the  funds  of  this  project  and  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  city  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  cost  of  Inellglbles  in 
tne  program. 

More  recently,  this  Agency  Instructed  the 
United  Planning  Organization  In  Washing- 
ton that  an  employee  of  a  delegate  Agency 
was  in  violation  of  OEO  regulations,  because 
that  employee  was  also  the  head  of  a  local 
Democratic  political  organization.  The  em- 
ployee resigned  after  UPO  told  him  he  could 
not  hold  the  Job  and  the  political  ofHce. 

In  April  of  this  year,  our  Regional  Office 
reprimanded  the  Director  of  a  State  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Office  for  making  a  partisan 
political  speech  and  immediately  referred  the 
case  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Incidentally,  these  cases  were  reported 
fully  In  the  dally  press  at  the  time  they  were 
uncovered  by  this  Agency,  and  we  took  action. 
Furthermore.  1  don't  believe  the  sugges- 
tion that  our  actions  and  statements  are 
motivated  by  partisan  politics"  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  Regional  Director,  who 
supervises  and  Is  responsible  for  programs 
in  the  Mid-Atlantlc  Region  which  Includes 
Operation  Breakthrough,  Is  affiliated  with 
neither  major  polltlc.il  party.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent voter. 

Finally,  this  Agency  this  year  has  allotted 
more  money  to  states  governed  by  Repub- 
licans th.^n  to  states  governed  by  Demo- 
crats. 

I  assure  you  that  we  shall  continue  to  pur- 
sue vigorously  any  allegation  of  improper 
activity,  political  or  otherwise,  that  Is  pro- 
hibited by  our  Act  and  our  regulations  When 
we  find  such  improper  activity,  we  will,  in 
the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past,  order 
prompt  remedial  action  regardless  of  the  po- 
litical  label  of  those  who  are  Involved. 

Sincerely. 

SAaOENT  Shrivkr. 

Director. 

PS. — Incidentally,  you  appear  still  to  be- 
lieve that  I  denied  the  facU  In  your  Investi- 
gation. I  said  that  our  investigation,  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  Congressman  Oall- 
flanakls,  did  not  show  any  violations  of  our 
Act  or  our  regulations. 
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The  allegations  against  Operation 
Breakthrough  have  been  substantiated 
by  documented  proof  compiled  by  John 
R.  Buckley,  minority  investigator  for 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Mr,  Buckley  spent  2  days  in  Durham, 
June  2  and  3  of  1967,  compiling  his  evi- 
dence. This  evidence  includes  signed 
statements  from  Operation  Break- 
through employees,  pictures,  and  other 
items  which  all  prove  that  Operation 
Breakthrough  was  involved  and  did 
participate  in  the  Durham  municipal 
election  on  May  13,  1967. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  proper  role 
Of  Operation  Breakthrough.  May  I  say 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  poor 
living  conditions  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
In  fact,  all  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  alleviation  of  poverty. 
Poverty  is  a  national  disgrace  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  American  citi- 
zens. However,  I  find  it  difBcult  to  cor- 
relate how  copying  registration  voter 
lists,  registering  voters,  and  supplying 
sample  ballots  to  voters  will  help  to  raise 
the  poor  out  of  their  economic  and  social 
plight.  Our  investigation  has  brought  out 
that  a  poverty  program  that  was  de- 
signed for  community  action  for  the 
poor  has  developed  into  a  political  action 
program,  I  do  not  see  how  a  registration 
drive  and  the  creation  of  a  political  ma- 
chine of  a  Federal  agency  will  not  raise 
the  poor  to  a  better  standard  of  living. 

Although  I  am  talking  about  Durham, 
N.C..  this  political  activity  could  set  a 
national  precedent.  The  Durham  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  is  only  an  example 
of  the  danger  we  face.  This  same  situa- 
tion could  conceivably  take  place  In 
Portland,  Oreg,;  Chicago.  111.;  Miami, 
FTa..  or  any  city  in  our  Nation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  buildup  of  a  politi- 
cal machine  by  OEO  or  any  Federal 
agency  needs  to  be  stopped  and  stopped 
now. 

The  creation  of  a  federally  subsidized 
political  machine  is  not  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  poverty  program. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  which 
this  political  activity,  as  now  practiced 
and  sanctioned  by  OEO.  would  have  upon 
the  political  structure  of  the  United 
States.  A  registration  drive,  as  conducted 
in  Durham  by  Operation  Breakthrough 
during  a  nonpartisan  election  will  have 
long-term  results  in  a  general  election 
for  State  and  Federal  officials.  Those 
persons  who  are  registered  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  during  a  partisan  or 
general  election.  It  would  not  be  impos- 
sible for  a  congressional  or  presidential 
election  to  be  won  by  the  voters  reg- 
istered by  OEO-sponsored  agencies,  as 
could  have  occurred  In  the  1960  presi- 
dential election. 

The  Unal  results  of  the  Durham  regis- 
tration drive  by  Operation  Breakthrough 
in  five  target  precincts,  shows  that  those 
candidates  supported  by  the  Operation 
Breakthrough  campaign  received  a  ma- 
jority of  10  to  1  and  20  to  1,  but  lost  the 
election  by  9  to  6. 

This  brings  up  another  vital  point,  the 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  "par- 
tisan' and  "nonpartisan"  elections. 
Whenever  one  slate  of  candidates  Is  sup- 
ported over  another  slate,  then  elements 


of  politics  enter  into  tlie  election.  This 
is  precisely  the  situation  which  took 
place  In  the  Durham  municipal  election. 
The  sample  ballots  which  were  passed 
out  to  the  voters  registered  and  carried 
to  the  polls  by  Operation  Breakthrough 
employees,  favored  one  slate  of  candi- 
dates over  another.  A  copy  of  one  of  these 
sample  ballots  is  included  in  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's report. 

Durham  Is  not  the  only  city  in  which 
CAP  of  the  OEO  has  conducted  inten- 
sive registration  drives.  Houston,  Tex. 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio  have  also  experi- 
enced such  political  activities.  If  this  is 
taking  place  in  these  three  cities,  one 
wonders  if  OEO  is  not  conducting  such 
registration  drives  throughout  the  United 
States  by  Its  1,050  CAP'S.  It  is  evident 
that  our  tax  dollars,  spent  In  support 
of  OEO  programs,  have  been  squandered 
on  building  a  political  machine.  The  im- 
mediate and  most  lu-gent  need  of  the 
poverty  program  Is  to  raise  the  living 
Standards  of  the  poor  and  not  to  engage 
in  political  activities. 

Politics  should  not  be  an  Integral  part 
of  any  Federal  program,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  prohibit  any 
further  creation  of  a  federally  subsidized 
political  machine. 

I  enlist  the  support  and  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  interested  citizens 
in  this  effort  to  correct  a  situation  which 
could  endanger  the  entire  jwlltical  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
report  prepared  by  an  investigator  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Report  Dated  Juke  IB,  1967,  Made  bt  John  R, 
Buckley,    Minoritt    CmKr    Ikvestioator, 
Education    and    Labor    CoMMrmat,    U.S. 
House   of   REPRESEmATiVES,    Washington, 
D.C,   or   Operation  Bexakthrough,   Dur- 
ham, N.C,  William  R.  Pursell,  Executive 
Director 

SUMMART 

On  June  2,  1967,  Operation  Breakthrough 
employees  advised  that  during  tbe  past  year 
Operation  Breakthrough  has  conducted  a 
voter  education  community  action  program 
In  Durham,  North  Carolina.  In  conjunction 
with  this  program,  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary-March, Operation  Breakthrough  neigh- 
borhood workers  reviewed  voter  registration 
books  In  the  office  of  the  Durham  Board  of 
Elections  and  copied  registration  lists.  On 
AprU  1.  April  8,  and  April  15,  1967,  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees,  using  the  agency's 
automobiles,  transported  several  hundred 
Durham  citizens  to  Durham  polling  places 
for  the  purpose  of  registration.  On  April  29. 
1967,  Operation  Breakthrough  employees, 
using  personally  owned  vehicles,  transported 
Durham  citizens  to  the  polls  during  the 
municipal  primary  election.  On  May  13,  1967, 
Operation  Breakthrough  employees,  using 
personally  owned  vehicles,  transported  Dur- 
ham citizens  to  the  pedis  during  the  munici- 
pal general  election.  On  Jime  3,  1967,  Mr, 
J.  F.  Steele,  Jr.,  prominent  Durham  resident 
and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  U.S.  Congress 
in  1966,  furnished  a  signed  statement  alleg- 
ing numerous  Durham  citizens  had  com- 
plained to  him  that  employees  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  had  engaged  in  wide-spread 
political  activities  during  the  Durham  mimlc- 
ipal  general  election,  the  Durham  primary 
election  and  the  voter  registration  days  prior 
to  these  elections.  Mr.  Steele's  statement  is 
set  forth  In  details.  On  June  2,  1967,  Mr,  Wil- 
liam R.  Pursell,  Executive  Director  of  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough,  stated  Operation  Break- 
through employees  participated  in  a  voter 
registration  drive  early  In  1967.  According  to 


Mr.  Pursell,  he  issued  specific  instructions 
that  Operation  Breakthrough  facilities  and 
vehicles  were  not  to  be  used  during  the  pri- 
mary and  general  municipal  elections.  Mr. 
Purtell  stated  he  had  been  in  contact  with 
OEO  officials  during  the  period  of  registration 
and  election  and  that  he  was  confident  that 
activities  of  Operation  Breakthrough  em- 
ployees were  not  improper  and  not  in  viola- 
tion of  either  the  Hatch  Act  or  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  He  explained  that  it  Is  per- 
missible to  use  community  action  facilities 
and  vehicles  in  connection  with  voter  regis- 
tration drives  and  that  It  is  not  improper 
for  employees  to  involve  themselves  in  politi- 
cal activities  in  a  non-partisan  election. 

According  to  Operation  Breakthrough 
Council,  Mr.  Robinson  Everett,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  1955  ruled  the  Durham 
municipal  elections  were  non-partisan  and 
involvement  by  US,  Government  employees 
would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  Statements  and  photos  obtained  estab- 
lishing Operation  Breakthrough  employee 
and  agency  vehicle  transported  Durham  resi- 
dents during  voter  registration.  Statement 
and  photos  obtained  establishing  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees,  including  Mr.  Law- 
rence Kelly,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  participated  in  transportation  of 
Durham  citizen  to  the  polls  during  munici- 
pal general  election.  Mr.  A,  C.  Sorrell.  mem- 
ber, Operation  Breakthrough  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, advised  there  is  wide-spread  concern 
in  Dia-ham  regarding  Operation  Break- 
through's political  activity.  On  May  13,  1967, 
during  the  municipal  general  election,  he  in- 
terviewed a  girl  at  a  Durham  polling  place. 
She  stated  she  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  that  numerous 
students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Duke  University  had  been  recruited  by 
Operation  Breakthrough  employees  to  trans- 
port voters  to  the  pools.  Results  of  voting  In 
ten  precincts  researched  by  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees  reflects  candidates 
recommended  on  Durham  Committee  on 
Negro  Affairs  political  brochure  polled  sub- 
stantial margins.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hamilton, 
Secretary  to  the  Directors.  Operation 
Breaktlirough,  advised  she  had  dlstrlbvJted 
cards  soliciting  votes  for  candidate  for  (Al- 
derman, Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett,  on  May  13,  1B61. 

The  card  Illustration  contained  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"The  DtniHAM  CoMMrrrEE  on  Necro  ArtAOs 

Respectfully  Recommends  the  Following : 

"FOR   mayor 

"(Vote  for  One) 

"FOR    ALDERMAN    WARD    a 

"(Vote  for  One) 

"FOR    ALDERMAN    WARD    4 

"(Vote  for  One) 

"FOR    ALDERMAN     WARD     S 

"(Vote  for  One) 
"I No  designation  appears] 
"lA:  R.  W.  Grabarek. 
"(X)   2A:  Paul  Hardin. 
"3A:  Sidney  Booth. 
"(X)    4A:    Mrs.   R.  O.   Everett. 
"5A:  Walter  A.  Biggs, 
"(x)  6A:  J.  Tom  Freeman. 
"(X)   7A:  Vance  E.  Fisher. 
'8A:  Ollen  M,  Lane. 
"9A:  Luther  H.  Barbour. 
"(X)  IDA:  C,  E,  Boulware. 
"Campaign  Headquarters:  Carolina  Times 
(682-2913) ,  436  Pettlgrew  Street. 

"(May  13,  1967.)" 
On  Jvme  2,  and  June  3,  1967,  Mr.  Q.  T. 
Steele  Jr.,  3928  Notteway  Road,  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  was  interviewed  as  a  result 
of  his  complaint  to  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  that  personnel  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  had  engaged  In  improper 
political   activity   during   the    1967   Durham 
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municipal  elections  Mr  Steele's  informaUon 
was  Incorporated  in  the  following  signed 
statement  which  he  furnished  on  June  3 
19*7: 

DtTlHAM.  N  C  . 

June  3.  1967 
Educatiom  akb  Labor  CoMMintt. 
U.S.  House  of  BepresfTtatirei 
Washington.  DC 

Oentlkmxn:  I  respectfully  call  to  your  at- 
tention Improper  political  activities  of  cer- 
tain peraonnel  of  Operation  Breakthrough 
and  the  North  Carolina  Pund.  both  of  which 
are  OEO-tponaored  agencies. 

I  make  reference  to  activities  surrounding 
the  municipal  general  election  In  Durham. 
N.C.  on  May  13.  1967.  the  primary  election 
on  April  29,  1967.  voter  registration  days  on 
April  1.  8  and  15.  1967,  and  certain  other 
activities  of  approximately  two  months' 
duration  preceding  April  1.  1U67 

During  the  month  of  March.  1987.  several 
local  citizens  advised  me  that  persons  known 
to  be  stair  members  of  Operation  Break- 
through were  then  engaged  In  a  program  of 
copying  names  of  registered  voters  from  the 
voter  registration  books  at  the  ofHce  of  the 
Durham  County  Board  of  Elections.  The 
people  who  called  this  activity  to  my  atten- 
tion stated  that  their  concern  Vas  based  on 
the  fact  that  Operation  Breakthrough  per- 
sonnel were  copying  names  of  voters  from 
the  negro  areas  only,  and  the  negro  citizens 
of  Durham  traditionally  "bloc   vote  ' 

On  April  1.  1967.  which  was  the  first  day 
that  the  registration  books  were  open  for 
new  voter  registration  prior  to  the  municipal 
election,  I  received  calls  from  a  number  of 
local  cltlMns  advising  me  that  Operation 
Breakthrough  personnel  were  engaged  in  an 
apparently  organized  drive  to  register  negro 
voters. 

After  receiving  several  calls  of  this  nature. 
I  personally  visited  a  number  of  precincts 
and  obaerved  several  people  involved  in  what 
did  In  fact  appear  to  be  an  organized  regis- 
tration effort.  These  activities  apparently 
were  organized  In  the  following  manner  1 1  ■ 
one  or  more  persons  were  stationed  at  each  of 
the  various  polling  places  with  a  list  of 
names:  (3)  a  number  of  people  were  driving 
autotnobllee  and  transporting  prospective 
voters  to  be  registered  at  the  polling  places 
and  (3)  each  prospective  voter  thus  brought 
In  to  register  first  would  check  In  with  the 
peraon  or  persons  stationed  at  the  polling 
places  as  speclfled  above.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  activity  included  only  negro  voters. 
although  some  of  the  precincts  involved  are 
of  a  racially  mixed  population 

During  the  following  week.  I  visited  the 
office  of  OperaUon  Breakthrough  and  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, Mr.  ■William  R.  Pursell.  I  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Ptirsell  my  concern  over  the  un- 
healthy atmoephere  created  by  this  activity. 
and  the  resultant  effect  of  causing  a  "Black- 
White"  vote  on  election  day.  I  also  expressed 
my  concern  over  any  activity  which  might 
be  Interpreted  as  political  In  nature,  and 
asked  for  his  cooperation  In  seeing  that  his 
employees  took  no  further  action  that  might 
be  considered  as  politically  motivated. 

Following  the  two  final  registration  days 
of  April  8  and  April  15.  I  received  additional 
complaints  of  a  similar  nature  and  was,  fur- 
ther, Informed  that  photographs  had  been 
taken  of  these  activities. 

On  April  29,  the  primary  election  day,  and 
on  days  following.  I  received  additional  com- 
plaints of  political  activities  of  certain  peo- 
ple deacrll>ed  as  employees  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  and  the  North  Carolina  Fund. 
Again,  these  activities  involved  only  negro 
voters.  The  specific  complaints  alleged  that 
these  employees  were  engaged  In  activities 
similar  to  those  observed  during  the  voter 
reglBtratton  period;  that  Is,  some  persons  be- 
ing stationed  at  the  polling  places  with  what 
appeared  to  be  lists  of  voters,  and  some  Indi- 
viduals driving  voters   to  the  polls.  It  was 


observed  that  voters  thus  transported  were 
checked  off  the  UsU  handled  by  those  per- 
sons at  the  polling  places  Furthermore,  said 
voters  were  seen  to  have  in  their  possession 
slips  of  paper  which  have  been  Identirled  as 
a  list  of  recommended  candidates. 

Similar  activities  were  observed  on  the 
general  election  day,  May  13,  1967  It  should 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  lists  which 
were  used  at  some  of  the  polling  places  to 
check  off  the  names  of  thuee  who  had  voted 
were  printed  by  bome  type  of  electronic 
machine 

The  election  day  activities  observed  are 
described  as  follows,  at  all  preclnct.s  that  are 
predominantly  negro  or  racially  mixed,  peo- 
ple were  stationed  with  "check-off"  voter 
lists.  Drivers  would  bring  voters  to  the  poll- 
ing places  In  vehicles  displaying  signs  read- 
ing "Vote  today  — use  this  car  "  The  voters 
would  leave  the  cars  and  confer  with  the 
people  y>ao  had  the  "check-off"  list  The 
voters  would  then  enter  the  polling  places. 
Alter  voting,  they  would  be  driven  away  In 
the  same  cars  These  cars  were  observed  fol- 
lowi.ig  the  same  prtjcedure  throughout  the 
day  Printed  lists  of  recommended  candi- 
dates were  seen  In  the  vehicles  and  also  were 
seen  m  the  hands  of  voters  as  they  entered 
the  polling  pl.ices.  borne  of  the  drivers  of  the 
described  oars  were  identiaed  as  staff  mem- 
bers of  Operation  Brcikthrough  Others  were 
Identified  a.s  students  .^t  nearby  universities 
Some  of  the  students  stated  that  they  were 
driving  a*,  the  req.iest  of  Operation  Break- 
through staff  members.  The  activities  de- 
scribed .ibove  involved  only  negro  voters. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  these  activities  are 
outside  the  realm  of  programs  envisioned 
bv  members  of  Congress  when  they  p.issed 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  fact  Is  borne  out  by  the  ac- 
tion tiken  by  Congres.s  In  amending  this 
act  m  1966  rtfter  there  w.is  an  indication 
of  political  activities  in  OEO-oponsored 
agencies  I  further  believe  that  no  public 
funds  .should  be  furnished  to  .luy  org.*iiiza- 
llon  that  is  politically  involved  Jr  whose  em- 
ployees are  actively  involved  in  politics. 

It  IS  the  expressed  opinion  of  many  local 
business  and  civic  leaders  that  Operation 
Bre-ikthrough  has  become  ineffoctlve.  largely 
because  of  political  involvement  in  this  and 
In  past  elections  In  Durham  County  I  there- 
fore respectfully  request  thnt  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  fou.jw  whatever 
course  of  action  deemed  necessary  In  order 
to  assure  the  people  of  Durham  that  any 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  Durham  will  be 
handled  only  through  organlz-ulorui  whose 
staff  members  are  totally  dedicated  to  help- 
ing our  poor,  and  that  under  rio  circum- 
stances will  any  tax  money  be  spent  that  In 
any  way  could  build  or  aid  in  the  building 
of  a  political  machine 
Verv  truly  yours. 

a  Pmd  Steele.  Jr. 

On  June  2,  1967.  Mr.  A  C  Sorrell,  323 
Poster  Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Opera- 
tion Bre.ikthrough,  advised  he  has  been  con- 
cerned over  the  political  Involvement  of  Op- 
eration Bre.ikthrough  employees  during  the 
past  six  months.  He  stated  his  concern  Is 
shared  by  numerous  businessmen  and  com- 
munity leaders  In  Durham 

Mr.  Sorrell  complained  to  the  ExecuUve 
Director  of  Operation  Breakthrough  In  a 
letter  dated  May  15,  1967  A  copy  of  this  let- 
ter and  replies  from  Operation  Break- 
through dated  May  17  and  May  19,  1967. 
follow 

Mat  15.  1967. 
Mr.  Wn-LIAM  R  Pursell, 
Director — Operatiori    Breakthrough, 
Durharn    S  C 

Dear  Bn.L  I  would  like  to  restate  my  dis- 
pleasure with  the  poUtlcal  activities  of  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  As  a  member  of  your 
Board.  I  am  requesting  that  a  written  re- 
port be  furnished  me  as  to  the  activity  of  all 


personnel  in  the  election  Saturday.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  their  time,  both  on  and  off  the  Job. 
Pleii.se   give   this   matter  your   prompt  at- 
tention 

Very  uuly  yours, 

A.   C.   Sorrell, 

Vice  Prciidenf. 

Durham.  N  C. 

May  17.  1967 
Mr.  A.  C   Sorrell, 
Clark  <St  Sorrell,  Inc., 
Durham.  N  C 

Dear  Mr  Sorrell:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  15.  1967,  In 
which  you  requested  Information  regarding 
the  activities  of  our  staff  members  on  May  13. 
1967. 

I  have  given  this  request  serloius  considera- 
tion and  have  decided  that,  because  the  In- 
formation requested  regards  personnel  mat- 
ters, and  because  of  my  responsibility  to  keep 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors fully  Informed  on  all  matters  relating  to 
our  organization  and  further  upon  the  ad- 
v.ce  of  the  President  of  th^  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Dr.  Charles  Watts,  your  request  should 
properly  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Its  next  meeting  scheduled  for  May 
18.  1967.  Dr.  Watts  has  agreed  to  make  this 
noatU'r  a  part  of  the  agenda  for  the  meeting 
I  shall  Inform  you  of  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Committee  regarding  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oheration  Breakthrough,  Inc., 
WiLLLMa  R.  Pursell, 

Executive  Director. 


Operation  Breakthrough. 
Durham,  N.C,  May  19, 1967 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sorrell, 
Clark  A  Sorrell. 
Durharn.  N  C. 

Dear  Mr  Sorrell:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  the  15th  and  pursuant  to  my  communica- 
tion of  the  17th.  I  would  like  to  inform  you 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  met  In  regular  session  on  May 
18  and  declared  Itself  to  be  In  substantial 
agreement  with  my  opliUon  and  that  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Charles  Watts,  regarding  the 
proper  disposition  of  your  request. 

As  requested  we  are  making  available  to 
you  a  list  of  Operation  Breakthrough  em- 
ployees who  were  engaged  In  agency  activities 
on  election  Saturday,  May  13,  1967.  The  em- 
ployees, with  their  Job  titles,  and  the  nature 
of  their  activities  are : 

Mrs.  Maria  Hamilton;  Administrative  Sec- 
retary. Activity  relating  to  the  Operation 
Breakthrough  exhibit  for  the  Allied  Art's 
Spring  Festival  of  the  Arts  at  Y  W.C.A. 

Miss  Edna  Cole;  Driver,  Regularly  sched- 
uled N.Y  C.  enrollee  pick-up  and  delivery 

Mr  Richard  Wescott;  NYC.  Work  Super- 
visor. N.Y.C.  Work  supervision  at  Children's 
Museum. 

Thla  list  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  a 
preliminary  investigation  and  Is  only  as  com- 
plete as  the  limitations  of  such  a  survey 
allow.  A  final  record  will  be  complied  from 
data  made  available  through  our  regulsi 
monthly  payroll  accounting  procedures.  This 
can  be  forwarded  to  you.  upon  request  »t 
any  time  after  June  7,  1967.  You  may  rest 
assured,  however,  that  It  will  contain  no  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  funds  for  any  election-related 
activities  which  may  have  occurred  on  the 
Saturday  In  question. 

Community  Action  Program  Memorandum 
No.  50-A  {December  I.  19661  seta  forth  » 
summary  description  of  the  restrictions  on 
political  activity  applicable  to  the  person- 
nel employed  by  Operation  Breakthrough 
As  you  will  no  doubt  recall,  paragraph  S 
on  page  4  of  that  document  Is  particularly 
germane  to  the  situation  presented  by  Satur- 
day's municipal  elections.  It  reads: 

"Certain  non-partisan  activities  are  pW' 
mltted.   These    are   activities   In   connection 
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with  campaigns  for  office  which  are  run  on  a 
non-partisan  basis  and  are  of  a  strictly  local 
character — that  Is,  completely  uru-elated  to 
iMues  and  candidates  Identified  with  na- 
tional and  state  poUtlcal  parties.  For  in- 
stance, elections  for  local  school  boards  and 
other  local  offices  are  frequently  run  on  a 
local  non-partisan  basis.  If  a  state  election 
law  provides  for  a  non-partisan  ballot  for  a 
particular  local  office  or  class  of  local  offices, 
or  provides  that  the  local  office  Is  considered 
non-partisan,  the  campaign  for  that  office  or 
class  of  offices  qualifies  for  the  exception. 
Local  agencies  and  their  employees  should 
note,  however,  that  If  a  particular  candidate 
or  slate  In  a  non-partisan  election  actively 
seeks  partisan  support  or  Identification,  the 
campaign  of  that  candidate  or  slate  will  be 
considered  to  have  become  a  partisan  cam- 
paign" 

In  light  of  this  unequivocal  exemption 
from  restriction  I  felt  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion that  I  could  not  In  justice  Interfere  with 
the  dictates  of  Individual  conscience.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  made  It  clear  that 
the^  feel  any  Investigation  Into  the  private 
citizenship  activities  of  the  190  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees  would  be  a  tedious, 
time  consuming  waste  of  Operation  Break- 
through funds  and  an  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy. 

Any  specific  charges  which  may  be  brought 
against  any  individuals  In  our  employ  will  be 
courteously  received  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, but  I  must,  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  decline  to  honor  your 
request  for  a  "written  report"  of  personnel 
activities  "off  the  Job." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Operation  Breakthrough,  Inc., 
,      William  R.  PrntsELL, 

Executive  Director. 


chure  Illustrated  the  voting  lever  In  the  vote 
position  for  candidates  for  Mayor  and  City 
Aldermen.  Of  the  people  transported  in  the 
vehicles  in  the  photos  mentioned  above,  I 
observed  that  approzlmately  fifty  per  cent 
carried  yellow  slips  of  paper  approximately 
3"  X  10"  when  they  left  the  cars.  These 
slips  resembled  the  political  brochure  I  have 
described. 

"I  certify  the  above  Is  a  true  and  accurate 
statement  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
recollection. 

"E.  B.  CRAin*oaD,  Jr., 

"Durham.  N.C. 

"Witnessed:  John  B.  Buckley,  Minority 
Chief  Investigator,  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives" 

On  June  2,  1967,  Mr.  Joseph  Bernard  High, 
210  North  Dillard  Street,  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  advised  that  on  April  1,  8.  and  15, 
1967,  he  served  as  an  observer  at  Durham 
polling  places  during  voter  registration  activ- 
ity. He  furnished  the  following  affidavit  which 
had  been  prepared  previously : 

"AFWTDvrrr 


"Durham,  Countf,  N.C. 

"Joseph  High,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

"That  he  Is  a  resident  of  Durham  County, 
North  Carolina;  that  during  the  month  of 
April,  1967,  he  personally  observed  a  1965 
Pwd  bearing  North  Carolina  license  number 
ET-4280  transporting  Negro  citizens  of 
Durham  County  to  the  voting  polls,  for  the 
purpose  of  registration  as  a  voter  In  Durham 
County  and  the  City  of  Durham. 

"Joseph  High. 

"Affiant. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this 
11th  day  of  May,  1967. 

"Chakles  N.  Shimon, 

V.  "^  .f,^"'*^  ^i''''^Jnf.'  Z^^VLy'fV:  "My  commission  expires:  JeuS ^2"^968." 
he  visited  a  Durham  polling  place  during  the  ^  .  „  .„„„  „  „,„,  „  »>. 
municipal  general  election.  While  there  he  On  June  3.  1967,  Mr.  WUUam  R.  Pursell, 
engaged  a  young  lady  in  conversaUon.  On  the  Executive  Director,  Operation  Breakthrough, 
seat  of  her  car  were  a  number  of  poliUcal  advised  that  a  1985  Ford  bearing  1967  North 
brochures  captioned  "The  Durham  Commit-  Carolina  license  ET-4280  was  an  Operation 
tee  on  Negro  Affairs  respectfully  recommends     Breakthrough  vehicle. 

the  following:"    (Copy  of  the  brochure  at-  On    June    3,    1967.    Mr.    Slgmund    Meyer, 

tached  to  thla  report). 

According  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  the  young  lady 
told  him  that  she  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  that  students 
from  that  University  and  Duke  University 
had  been  recruited  by  Operation  Break- 
through employees  to  transport  Durham 
residents  to  the  polls. 

On  June  2,  1967.  Mr.  E.  B.  Cranford,  Jr.,  312 
Watts  Street.  Durham,  North  Carolina,  was 
Interviewed  and  he  furnished  the  following 
signed  statement: 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"I  have  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion to  John  R.  Buckley,  who  Identified  hlm- 
lelf  to  me  as  an  Investigator,  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  promises  or  Inducements  were  made 
to  me  and  I  will  be  willing  to  testify  at  any  .. ,  furnished  by  G.  F.  SImI*.  Jr.,  June  5, 1967." 
type  hearing  or  proceeding  regarding  the 
Information  furnished.  Mr.  Meyer  furnished  the  following  sched- 

"On  Saturday,  May  13.  1967,  the  day  of  the      ule  pertaining  to  the  City  of  Durham's  1967 
Durham,    North    Carolina,    municipal    elec-     municipal  elections: 

tlons,  I  made  observations  at  several  polling     -citt  of  DxniHAic  1967  Municipal  Primary 
places  m  Durham,  North  Carolina,  between  j^,^  Municifai.  Oenksai.  Elections 

r.:iuX°wnrttermtt:d'ichc^ir!hf B?a?:  -^-^T^f^r^rraii-i  f^z^  sr 

rii^e^olid^'s^c^r '  ^"^  ^^"'  "°"*'  '''^  ^ry;''Sl«  N"Xiler.^320^^wThrv?; 

"Durl^ire  dfyTtook  several  pictures  of  !L^£?i'»«''»«-  °-^'--  '^•^-  ^•''*^^°'^'' = 

acUvltlee  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling  place.  wj/-4<4«.                      _,^     „      ,     ^ 

I   have    IdenUfled.    marked,    and    furnished  "To  the  Registrars  of  City  Precincts  of  Dur- 

eight  photos  to  Mr.  Buckley.  In  these  photos  ham: 

are  vehicles  and  drivers  that  I  observed  on  "The  following  Is  a  calendar  of  the  dates 

•everal      occasions      transporting      different  to  be  observed  by  you  In  the  coming  Munlcl- 

groups  of  people  to  the  polls.  pal   Primary   and   Municipal   General   Elec- 

"I  have  marked  a  yellow  political  brochure,  tlons: 

»l2e  approximately  3"  x  10"  captioned  'The  "March  29:  The  Registrars  wUl  meet  at  the 

Durham  Committee  on  Negro  Affairs  respect-  City  Hall  (Council  Meeting  Room)  at  10:00 

fully  recommends  the  following."  This  bro-  o'clock  AM.,  Morris  Street,  2nd  Floor,  for 


Chairman.  Durham  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, Wachovia  Building,  Dtirham,  North 
Carolina,  advised  that  early  In  December, 
1966,  three  Individuals  came  to  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Elections  and  requested  books 
containing  names  and  addresses  of  registered 
voters.  These  books  are  broken  down  by 
precincts.  According  to  Mr.  Meyer,  these  per- 
sons returned  on  a  regular,  almost  dally 
basis,  imtU  late  In  January.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Meyer  advised  them  that  due  to  space  limita- 
tions in  the  office  he  requested  that  only  one 
of  the  three  come  to  the  office.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Operation 
Breakthrough  employee,  came  to  Mr.  Meyer's 
office  and  complained  about  the  reduction 
of  from  three  to  one  having  access  to  the 
registration  books.  Mr.  Meyer  told  Mr.  Ed- 
wards that.  If  he  could  make  arrangements 
for  space  on  the  same  floor  for  the  reviewers, 
he  would  make  the  registration  books  avail- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  Meyer  stated  that  during  conversations 
with  the  Individuals  he  learned  that  they 
were  Operation  Breakthrough  employees.  He 
explained  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  not  to  require  Identification  to 
any  legitimate  inquiry  concerning  registra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Meyer  stated  the  Operation  Break- 
through ijersonnel  appeared  at  his  office  on 
a  regtilar.  continuous  basis  during  the  period 
December,  1966,  to  March  28,  1967,  from 
Monday  through  Friday.  On  some  days  dur- 
ing December  and  January  he  made  entries 
In  a  notebook  concerning  their  appearance. 
He  said  It  was  his  practice,  but  not  a  rule, 
to  keep  such  notes.  He  discontinued  this 
In  February.  1967. 

Mr.  Meyer  advised  that  he  observed  that 
Operation  Breakthrough  personnel  con- 
ducted quite  extensive  research,  copying 
names  and  addresses  from  the  registration 
books.  He  recalled  that  during  their  visits 
he  made  available  registration  books  of  the 
following  City  of  Durham  precincts:  6,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  13,  17,  18  and  22. 

On  June  5,  1967,  Mr.  Meyer  furnished  the 
following  results  of  the  Durham  general 
elections: 


"Results  of  Durharn  general  elections, 

May  13, 

1967 

■Pre- 
cinct 
No. 

For  mayor 

For  alderman, 
Ward  2 

For  alderman. 
Ward  4 

For  alderman. 
Ward  6 

For  alderman 
at  large  > 

Grabarek 

Hardin 

Booth 

Everett 

Biggs 

Freeman 

Fisher 

Lane 

Barbour 

Boulware 

6 

655 
261 
529 
106 
130 
69 
81 
127 
392 
369 

531 
288 
152 
675 
1,156 
471 
722 
228 
407 
268 

483 

193 

431 

35 

40 

655 
3G6 
221 
656 
1,118 

628 

229 

508 

63 

64 

34 

492 
282 
148 
634 
1,085 
473 

710 
371 
477 
601 
1,035 
407 
690 
235 
499 
417 

253 

75 

80 

\z 

19 
50 
59 
122 
72 

603 

172 

276 

82 

75 

31 

52 

87 

195 

197 

361 

8 

316 

9       

169 

10 

839 

U  

1,295 

12 

26 

475 

558 

13      

32 

64 

334 

315 

749 
275 
420 
299 

43               715 

92              223 

304              452 

272              342 

400 

17 

250 

18    ..  .. 

480 

22    

249 

Instructions  and  afterwards  pick  up  registra- 
tion books,  etc. 

"April  1 :  The  Registrars  will  remain  at  the 
polling  places  from  9:00  o'clock  A.M.  until 
sunset  for  additional  registration  of  voters. 
Sunset  6:37  o'clock  P.M. 

"April  8 :  The  Registrars  will  remain  at  the 
polling  places  from  9:00  o'clock  A.M.  until 
sunset  for  additional  registration  of  voters. 
Sunset  6:43  o'clock  P.M. 

"April  15:  The  Registrars  will  remain  at 
the  polling  places  from  9:00  o'clock  A.M. 
until  sunset  for  additional  registration  of 
voters.  This  is  the  last  day  for  registration 
of  voters  for  the  coming  Municipal  General 
Election.  Sunset  6:48  o'clock  P.M. 

"April  22:  Challenge  Day  for  the  Municipal 
Primary  Election.  On  this  date  the  Regis- 
trars win  remain  at  the  polling  places  from 
9:00  o'clock  A.M.  untU  3:00  o'clock  P.M. 
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"April  26:  At  10  00  o'clock  AM    the  Regis-  an  effort  to  contact  a  maximum  number  of 

Uars  win  meet  at  the  City  H.U1.  2ncl  Floor.  Durham  s   poor    The   program  w;is  designed 

for  InstrucUOQS  and  pick  up  poll  books,  etc  to   explain    to   the    poor    the    importance   of 

"April  29:  Municipal  Primary  Election.  The  regtstertag  and  voting 
polla  win  be  open  from  6  30  o-clock  AM  According  to  Miss  Hedgepeth,  early  in  1967 
until  6:30  o'clock  P  M  After  taking  the  pre-  Of>eratl:>n  Breakthrough  began  reviewing  re«- 
ocrlbed  oatb.  open  th*  polls  and  conduct  Istrjt.jn  books  in  the  cfflce  nf  the  Bo.ird 
the  election.  After  6  30  o'clock  P.M  Ully  of  Elections  These  bo<ilcs  were  available 
the  ba^oU.  make  duplicate  returns,  mailing  daily,  M^ndiy  ihrough  PYldiiy  I>lsts  of  reg- 
dupllcate  copy  that  night  to  the  Chairman  Istered  voters  were  implied  Using  the  vot- 
of  ttit  Board  of  Elections  at  320  Wachovia  Ing  lists  and  tax  m.ips.  door-to-door  canvas- 
Bank  BuUdlng.  Immediately  after  tallying  sing  in  the  target  areas  was  commenced  and 
the  ballots  telephone  the  results  to  682-4747  several  hundred  of  the  poor  were  registered 


or  688-4305.  or  682  2621.  or  688-8181 

"May  1.  Mozulay.  The  Municipal  Primary 
Election  returna  will  be  canvaissed  at  the  City 
Hall  (Council  Meeting  Room.  2nd  Floor)  at 
10:00  o'clock  A.M  Registrars  will  deliver  the 
original  set  of  returns  brought  with  them 


on  three  successive  Saturdays  In  April.  1967 
Miss  Hedgepeth  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 500  were  registered  In  T.irget  .\rea  A 
Miss  Hedgepeth  said  Operation  Break- 
through automobiles  were  used  to  transport 
Ihe  Durham  citizens  to  the  polling  places  for 


aa  well  aa  the  registration,   poll   books  and  the  p\irpose  of  registering  on  April   1    April 

mlscellaneoua    supplies     Statement    of    ac-  8.    and    April    15.    1967.   and    this   effort   was 

count,  original   return   and    voting   machine  considered  the  end  product  of  the  one  year 

keys   aboiUd   be    brought    to    the   City   Hall  Voter  Education  Program 

Everything  else  should  be   deUvered   to   the  Miss  Hedgepeth  explained   that  Operation 

Board  of  llectlons  office  Breakthrough    conununlty    workers    are    as- 

"May  iO:  Tbe  Beglstrars  will  meet  at  the  signed   to  specific  geographic  areas  in   what 

City  Hall    (Council   Meeting   Room).   Morrts  are  considered  target   areas  in  Durham.  On 

Street.  2nd  Floor,  at  10  00  o'clock  A  M  .  for  the  days  of  the  municipal  primary  and  gen- 

inatructlona  and   afterwards   pick   up   regis-  eral   elections    (April   29   and    May    13.    1967 1 

tratlon  book*,  poll  books   etc..  for  Municipal  Operation    Breakthrough    employees,    on    a 

Oeneral  Election.  voluntary  basis  .md  using  personally  owned 

"May  13:  Municipal  General  Election    The  cars.  transp.>ried  numbers  of  the  poor  to  the 

polla  •will    be   open    from    6  30   o'clock   AM  polling  places  to  vole. 

untU  6:30  o'clock  P.M..  for  the  Oeneral  Elec-  ^^ls8  Hedgepeth  and  Miss  Burton  were 
tlon.  After  6:30  o'clock  P  M.  tally  the  ballots  shown  photos  taken  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
make  duplicate  returns,  mailing  duplicate  polling  places  on  May  13.  1967,  Miss  Hedge- 
copy  that  night  to  the  ofBce  of  the  Board  of  P^th  stated  she  recognized  Operation  Break - 
Elections      320     Wachovia     Bank     Building  through  employees,  but  declined  to  Identify 


Immadiately  after  tallying  the  ballots  tele- 
phone the  results  to  682^747.  688-^205.  682- 
2621.  or  688-8181. 

"May  15  BConday  Tbe  Municipal  General 
Election  returns  will  be  canvassed  at  the  City 
Hall  (Council  Meeting  Room.  2nd  Floor  i  at 
10:00  o'clock  A.M  Registrars  will  deliver  the 
original  set  of  returns  brought  with  them 
aa  well  aa  the  registration  books,  poll  books 
and    miscellaneous    supplies     Statement    of 


them,  other  than  a  photo  of  herself  where  she 
appears  on  '.he  passenger  side  of  a  two-door 
Volkswagen 

Miss  Hedgepeth  and  Miss  Burton  were 
shown  a  political  brochure  captioned  The 
Durham  Committee  on  Negro  .Aff.ilrs  respect- 
fully recommends  the  followTng  (candidates 
for  .Mayor  and  Aldermen  i."  When  asked  If 
these  brochures  were  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple transported  to  the  polls.  Miss  Hedgepeth 
replied      No.   it   Wiusn  t  necessary,  they   knew 


account,    original    return    and    voting    ma- 
chine  keys   should    be   tarou-^ht    to    the    City  j '^'ho   they    were   going   to   vote    for^ 
Hall.  Everything  else  should  be  delivered  tof       ^r.  June  2    and  June  3.   \967.  the  lnye.«tl^ 
the  Board  of  Elections  office,   320   Wachovia*,  g^tor    met     with    the    following    officials    ol 
Bank   Building    Durham,    NC      Phone    682     ^  Operation  Breakthrough 
^■]^>j  Dr    Charles  W    Watts,   President.  Board  of 


"OusRAM       CovNTT       Board       or 
Elections. 
"By:   Sioirtn*©  Meysk.  Chatrman 
J  V.  Inobam.  Secretary 
CtUMLES  N.  PULLni.  Member 
"Note:  Keep  this  calendar  of  dates  for  fu- 
ture information  and  reference,  also  all  No- 
tlcea.  liettere.  etc..  you  receive   at  any   time 
from      the      EXurham      County      Board      of 
Elections. 

"It  may  be  possible  that  it  wUl  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  City  Primary  Election,  this 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  candidates 
filing  notices  If  there  Is  no  Municipal  Pri- 
mary Election  you  will  be  advised  about  It 
sometime  after  6  00  o'clock  PM.  Friday. 
April  14.  1967.  which  Is  the  final  filing  date 
and  hour  for  candidates. 


Directors     and    Chairman    of    the    Executive 
Commlfee 

Mr    Robinson  Everett.  Attorney  for  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough 

Mr   William  R    Pursell.  Executive  Director 
Mr    Scott   Pukett    Assistant  Director 
Mr     L.iwrence    Kelly.    Administrative    As- 
sistant to  'he  Executive  Director 
.Mr    Aden  Field 

Dr  Wiitts  expressed  concern  over  the  pub- 
lic chrtrgps  made  by  Fred  Steele  i  G  F  Steele 
Jr  1  that  Operation  Breakthrough  employees 
were  engaged  In  Improper  p«illtlcal  activity 
He  stated  th.it  the  antl-fKiverty  program  in 
Durham  suffers  from  this  adverse  publicity 
and  that  to  his  knowledge  there  have  been 
no  vlolauona  of  existing  laws  or  OEO  regu- 
lations     He     indicated     Operational     Break- 


"Tbere  Is  to  be  no  further  registration  of     through   members   and   staff   feel   they   have 


electors  between  the  Municipal  Primary  and 
the   Municipal    General    Election. 

"Please  note:  All  meetiriga  for  this  election 
are  at  the  City  Hall  2nd  Floor,  Morris  Street. 
City. 

"Tor  voting  machine  service  call  office  of 
Durham  County  Board  of  Elections,  682- 
4747." 

On  June  2,  1967.  Miss  Charsle  Hedgepeth. 
Program  Coordinator  and  Miss  Joan  Burton 
Community  Worker.  Target  Area  A.  were  in- 
terviewed In  the  offices  of  Operation  Break- 


compiled  with  regulations  pertaining  to  po- 
litical activity  and.  If  there  has  been  non- 
compliance, they  want  to  be  apprised  of  the 
specifics  in  order  that  necessary  steps  can 
be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

On  June  2,  Dr  Watts  requested  that  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough  be  advised  of  the  spe- 
ciflc  allegations  or  charges  which  have  been 
made  ty  Fred  Steele  rei;ardlng  Improper  ac- 
tivity of  Operation  Breakthrough  employees 
The  investigator  advised  that  If  the  com- 
plainant.  Fred   S'eele.    had    no   objections,   a 


through.   Miss   Hedgepeth   acted   as   spokes-     list  of  specifics  would  be  ftirnlshed  the  fol- 
lowing day 

(On  June  3.  1967,  Mr.  Fred  Steele  furnished 
the  following  statement  In  response  to  the 
request  of  Dr  Watts  "During  the  Durham. 
North   Carolina.   Municipal   elections   ol    1967 


woman   with   an   occasional   comment    from 
Miss  Burton. 

Miss  Hedgepeth  advised  that  during  the 
past  year  Operation  Breakthrough  has  con- 
ducted a  Voter  Education  Program  Involving 


and  for  the  period  preceding  the  elections, 
Including  Registration  of  voters  and  the  pri- 
mary elections,  employees  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  were  engaged  In  political  ac- 
tivity In  an  effort  to  elect  a  slute  of  candi- 
dates "  Mr  Steele  declined  to  furnish  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  with  specific  evidence  or 
charges  because  he  felt  the  evidence  should 
first  be  reviewed  and  evalu.iled  by  member* 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  the  U  S    Civil  Service  Commission  ) 

Dr  Walts  furnished  the  following  signed 
s'.atement  reflecting  his  views  concerning  the 
Congressional  Inquiry  and  the  matter  of 
charges  that  Operation  Breakthrough  was  In- 
volved in  improper  political  activity. 

June  3.   1967. 

St.\tement  or  Dr.  Charles  Watts.  President, 
BoARu    OP    Directors.    Operation    Brxak- 

THROUCK 

Along  with  some  of  the  staff  members.  1 
have  conferred  with  Mr.  John  Buckley,  mi- 
nority counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or  We  have  generally  dls- 
cuaeed  the  functions  and  purpose  of  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough  and  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  directives  that  apply  to  It.  I 
have  explained  to  Mr.  Buckley  that  under 
our  interpretation  of  the  applicable  law*. 
which  was  checked  with  officials  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Durham 
municipal  election  is  a  local  non-partisan 
election  and  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
that  apply  to  partisan  political  activity. 
Moreover.  I  have  emphasized  that  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  had  repeatedly  apprised 
Its  personnel  th:it  no  support  by  the  or- 
gnnlzatlon  should  be  given  to  any  candi- 
date In  the  municipal  election,  and  that, 
although  each  staff  member  retained  his 
prtvate  rights  as  a  citizen  In  such  an  elec- 
tion, he  was  not  to  use  the  organization's 
funds  or  equipment,  nor  his  compensated 
official  time,  to  participate  In  political  ac- 
tivity, Mr.  Pursell  and  I  have  furnished  Mr 
Buckley  with  prior  statements  by  us  and 
with  other  documents  which  amplify  our 
position 

Mr  Buckley  has  Informed  us  that,  despite 
our  request  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  learn  of  and  refute  any  specific  allega- 
tions which  either  have  been  made,  or  may 
be  made  by  Mr.  Fred  Steele,  or  anyone  else, 
no  such  opportunity  can  be  provided  us  at 
thJa  time  He  explained  further  that  these 
allegations  could  only  be  made  known  to  ue 
with  the  consent  of  Mr  Steele,  which  Mr 
Steele  hai  refused  to  grant  up  to  this  point. 
Accordingly,  any  further  comment  by  u» 
should  await  the  moment  when  we  know 
what  are  the  specific  charges  against  our 
organization.  Anyone  Is  entitled  to  know  the 
accusations  against  him  and  to  confront 
his  accuser.  We  trust  that  this  right  will  b« 
fully  recognized  by  any  Committee  or  other 
group  that  may  receive  charges  against  Op- 
eration Breakthrough.  Of  course,  when  and 
If  specific  charges  of  improper  action  are 
brought  against  Operation  Breakthrough  by 
Mr  Steele  or  any  other  citizen.  I  shall  b« 
glad  to  answer  those  charges  and  to  call  for 
appropriate  action  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Operation  Breakthrough, 

Operation  Breakthrough.  Inc. 
Dr   Charles  Watts. 

President 

Photos  taken  by  E.  B,  Cranford.  Jr,.  on  May 
13,  1967.  In  the  vicinity  of  Durham  polling 
places  were  shown  to  Operation  Breakthrough 
officials  present  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kelly.  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  Executive  Director,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  appeared  In  one  of  the  photos, 
He  advised  that  on  May  13.  1967.  he  trans- 
ported voters  to  the  polls  In  the  Durham 
municipal  general  election.  He  said  he  did  to 
at  the  request  of  the  Neighborhood  Council 
and  that  he  felt  this  activity  was  proper  inss- 
mu?h  as  the  election  was  non-partisan. 


June  22,  1967 
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Mr.  Robinson  Everett,  attorney  for  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough,  advised  It  was  his  opin- 
ion Operation  Breakthrough  has  been  In 
compliance  with  OEO  regulations  and  direc- 
tives He  said  that  In  1955  or  1956  the  VB. 
Civil  Service  CommlEislon  had  ruled  that  the 
Durham  municipal  elections  were  non-parti- 
san and  not  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  William  R.  Pursell.  Executive  Director, 
furnished  the  following  material  pertaining 
to  the  Operation  Breakthrough  controversy: 

Operation  Breakthrotigh,  Durham.  N.C. 
Memorandum 
To:  All  staff  members. 

From:  William  R.  Pursell,  Executive  Director. 
Date:  May  11,  1967. 
Subject:    Use   of   facilities  and    vehicles  on 

election  day  May  13,  1967. 

This  Is  to  officially  Inform  you  that  no  ve- 
hicles and/or  facilities  of  Operation  Break- 
through are  to  be  used  in  any  way 
In  support  of  any  Individual  or  slate  of 
candidates  In  the  General  Election  on  May  13. 
1967.  This  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  meaning 
that  only  normal  Saturday  program  activities 
will  be  allowed  on  this  day.  It  Is  also  to  be 
Interpreted  that  no  vehicles  and /or  offices 
can  be  used  to  get  voters  to  the  polls.  It  Is 
further  to  be  Intej-preted  that  no  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  reimbursed  either  In  salary  or 
compensatory  time  for  election  related  activi- 
ties on  this  day. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  non-partisan 
election  and  In  compliance  with  CAP  Memo 
60-A.  each  staff  member  may,  If  he  so  desires, 
be  Involved  as  a  private  citizen  according  to 
the  dictates  of  personal  conscience. 

WRP. 


Statement   Issued   by    Dr.    Chasles   Wattb, 

President.   Board   of  Dxrectors.   and   Mr. 

Wnj-iAM    Pursell.    Executive    Director 

Mr.  Fred  Steele's  allegations  against  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  at  his  press  conference 
Tuesday  morning  were  sensational  and  with- 
out foundation.  It  was  extremely  disappoint- 
ing that  Mr.  Steele  found  it  expedient  to  use 
Operation  Breakthrough  as  a  political  foot- 
ball again.  It  Is  surprising  that  Mr.  Steele 
can  align  himself  with  those  who  fear  reg- 
istration and  voting  by  the  poor  of  Durham, 
and  who  would  raise  a  false  racial  issue  In  a 
matter  which  Is  both  non-partisan  and  non- 
racial. 

Mr.  Steele's  allegation  that  Operation 
Breakthrough  sought  to  register  only  Negro 
voters  In  Its  ongoing  citizen  education  pro- 
gram Is  false.  The  white  voters  registered 
through  our  efforts  will  take  Issue  with  Mr. 
Steele  on  this  matter.  It  Is  obvious  for  apy- 
wie  to  see  that  the  limited  resources  and 
staff  of  Operation  Breakthrough  cannot  be 
spread  over  the  entire  county.  The  Citizen 
education  efforts  were  concentrated  within 
defined  target  areas,  where  extensive  pov- 
erty and  Negro  p>op>ulBtlon  are  unfortunately 
combined.  These  are  the  same  target  areas 
where  Operation  Breakthrough  has  been 
working  all  along.  M 

Any  "unhealthy  division"  among  the  city 
electorate  Is  more  properly  laid  to  the  In- 
flammatory statement  of  Mr.  Steele  than  to 
the  work  of  Op>eratlon  Breakthrough. 

Mr.  Steele's  further  allegation  that  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  made  Improper  use  of 
Its  staff  is  also  false.  Staff  members  of  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  are  authorized  and 
encouraged  by  Pederal  regulation  to  be  ac- 
tive as  Individual  citizens  in  local,  non- 
partisan elections.  Those  who  are  so  active 
receive  no  pav  or  compensation  for  these 
activities. 

On  Apwil  28.  the  Executive  Director  of  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  Issued  an  order.  In 
line  with  OEO  directives,  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  any  Operation  Breakthrough 
^Jnds  In  suppxjrt  of  activities  on  election 
(lay.  and  forbidding  the  use  of  agency  ve- 
lilcles  In  support  of  such  activity. 

A  prompt  Investigation  of  vehicle  schedules 


and  reports  by  drivers  and  supervisors  sub- 
stantiated the  fact  that  none  were  used. 

Opieratlon  breakthrough  Invites  Mr.  Steele 
to  make  his  alleged  "evidence"  public  so 
that  the  charges  may  be  fairly  Judged  by  all. 

Mr.  Pursell  stated,  "If  the  existence  of  ac- 
curate Information  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  my  attention  can  be  fairly  established,  I 
am  willing  to  consider  It  and  take  appro- 
priate actions." 

The  Director  strongly  stated  however  that 
private  non-paid  Individual  participation  In 
non-partisan  election  activities  Is  a  citizen's 
right  and  privilege. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the 
Economic  Opiiortunlty  Act  of  1964  has  been 
clear  from  the  beginning.  "Maximum  feasible 
participation"  of  tbe  poor  in  the  workings  of 
our  society  surely  includes  the  prop>er  ex- 
ercise of  a  citizen's  right  to  register  and  vote. 
Attacking  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
citizens  who  are  poor  and  who  seek  to  ex- 
press their  concerns  through  voting  is  hardly 
In  keeping  with  tbe  established  concept  of 
American  Democracy. 

SUPPLEMXNTAL  STATUUEKT   RKGABDINa   OPESA- 
TIOK   BmrAKTHHOUGH   NON-InVOLVEMXMT  IN 

Prohibitxd  PoLrncAL  AcnvrriES,  Wiixxam 

R.  PuKBXLL,  EzEcurrvK  DiBXCTOR,  Operation 

Breakthkottgh,  Mat  28,  1967 

In  a  1966  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
pwrtunlty  Act  of  1964  Congress  extended  the 
limitations  on  political  activities  contained 
In  the  Hatch  Act  to  include  the  employees 
of  Community  Action  'Agencies.  Under  the 
Hatch  Act  Is  a  specific  provision  in  5  U.S.C. 
Section  1503  permitting  nonpartisan  activity. 
It  reads: 

"Section  1602(a)(3)  of  this  title  does  not 
prohibit  political  activity  In  connection 
with — 

"(I)  an  election  and  the  preceding  cam- 
paign If  none  of  the  candidates  Is  to  be 
nominated  or  elected  at  that  election  as 
representing  a  party  any  of  whose  candidates 
for  presidential  elector  received  votes  in  the 
last  preceding  election  at  which  presidential 
electors  were  selected;  or 

"(2)  a  question  which  Is  not  specifically 
identified  with  a  National  or  State  political 
party. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  questions 
relating  to  constitutional  amendments, 
referendums.  approval  of  municipal  ordi- 
nances, and  others  of  a  similar  character,  are 
deemed  not  sp)eclflcally  Identified  with  a  Na- 
tional or  State  piolltlcal  party." 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  the  1066  amendments  preclude  the  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  service 
and  the  employment  or  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel In  a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  In 
identification  of  a  Commimlty  Action  Pro- 
gram with  any  particular  pwlltlcal  activity 
or  any  activity  designed  to  further  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office. 

On  December  1,  1966,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Issued  a  memorandum 
(Memorandum  60-A)  which  explained  these 
limitations  In  detail.  It  piolnted  out  the 
restrictions  are  Impxwed  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Hatch  Act  requirements,  applica- 
ble to  Federal  agencies  generally.  Community 
Action  Programs  were  subject  to  stature 
based  requirements  relating  to  political  ac- 
tivity. In  brief,  these  preclude:  employees 
from  identification  even  on  their  own  time 
with  the  activity  of  any  recognized  political 
party:  use  of  local  agency  equipment  for 
political  activity;  and  the  conduct  of  pjollt- 
Ical  activity  as  part  of  official  personnel  em- 
ployment or  assignment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  as  a  Durham  resi- 
dent that  municipal  elections  such  as  those 
taking  place  on  April  29  and  May  13  are  non- 
partisan political  elections.  When  I  voted  on 
those  days,  I  saw  no  la'bel  or  designation 
indicating  a  candidate  as  a  Democrat,  Re- 


publican or  the  representative  of  a  third 
party.  I  noted  that  the  newsp>aper8  consist- 
ently referred  to  the  election  as  non-pjartl- 
san.  But  to  make  doubly  certain  that  this 
was  indeed  true,  I  specifically  checked  on 
April  25  with  both  the  Durham  County 
Board  of  Elections  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  One  candidate  for  the  City  Council 
in  the  fourth  ward  had  been  active  In  Re- 
publican politics  last  fall  but  I  am  sure  that 
he  was  not  in  any  way  Identified  on  the  ballot 
as  a  Republican  candidate.  No  one  has  In 
fact  provided  any  evidence  that  either  of 
these  elections  could  be  construed  as  a  par- 
tisan election  within  the  meaning  ef  the 
Hatch  Act  as  it  has  been  consistently  inter- 
preted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
agency  which  Congress  directed  to  interpret 
the  Hatch  Act,  or  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  checked  personally  by  telep)hone  with 
the  regional  analyst  of  the  Office  of  Econonlc 
Opportunity  and  with  the  office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  OEO;  and  they  confirmed 
my  Interpretations  of  the  statute.  In  re- 
peated Inquiries  directed  to  these  persons 
and  to  other  qualified  Interpreters.  I  have 
always  received  the  same  positive  confirma- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions,  on  May 
11th.  prior  to  the  May  13th  run-oH.  I  Issued 
the  following  memorandum  to  all  staff  mem- 
bers: 

"This  Is  to  officially  Inform  you  that  no 
vehicles  and/or  facilities  of  Operation  Break- 
through are  to  be  used  in  any  way  In  support 
of  any  Individual  or  slate  of  candidates  in 
the  General  El_ection  on  May  13.  1967.  This 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  meanlr\g  that  only 
normal  Saturday  program  activities  will  be 
allowed  on  this  day.  It  Is  also  to  be  Inter- 
preted that  no  vehicles  and /or  offices  can  be 
used  to  get  voters  to  the  polls.  It  Is  further 
to  be  Interpreted  that  no  staff  members  will 
be  reimbursed  either  In  salary  or  compensa- 
tory time  for  election  related  activities  on 
this  day. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  non-par- 
tisan election  and  in  compliance  with  CAP 
Memo  50-A.  each  staff  member  may.  If  he 
so  desires,  be  Involved  as  a  private  citizen 
according  to  the  dictates  of  personal  con- 
science." 

In  a  further  effort  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing I  directed  that  the  various  offices 
of  Operation  Breakthrough,  which  frequently 
are  kept  open  on  Saturday,  be  closed 
on  May  13.  1967,  and  I  personally  Inspected 
them  to  Insure  that  they  were  In  fact  closed. 
Pujthermore,  In  accord  with  my  instructions 
only  one  of  the  eleven  vehicles  operated  by 
Operation  Breakthrough  was  In  use  at  all  on 
Saturday,  May  13,  1967;  and  It  was  used 
solely  to  transport  N.T.C.  enrollees  to  the 
John  Umstead  Hospital  and  back.  No  staff 
member  of  Operation  Breakthrough  per- 
formed any  official  duty  in  connection  with 
the  May  13.  1967,  election.  Only  a  super- 
visor at  the  Children's  Museum,  another 
supervisor  on  duty  at  John  Umstead  Hos- 
pital and  one  bus  driver  engaged  in  trans- 
porting N.y.C.  enrollees  can  be  ascertained 
to  have  performed  official  duties  on  that 
date.  To  a  limited  extend  I  was  myself  on 
duty  but  only  to  assure  that  my  earlier  in- 
structions were  being  complied  with. 

All  the  requirements  or  laws  and  regula- 
tions have  been  honestly  complied  with  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  my  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity. As  Executive  Director  I  have  vested  In 
me  only  such  authority  over  the  private  lives 
and  activities  of  Operation  Breakthrough 
employees  as  Congress  has  authorized.  It  is 
my  belief  that  any  unwarranted  attempt  to 
extend  this  authority  would  raise  the  serious 
question  of  constitutional  Infringement. 

CAP  Employee  Involvement  jjf  Non- 
Partisan  Election   Acnvrms 
The     Executive     Director     of     Opjeratlon 
Breakthrough    is    guided    In    the    formula- 
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tlon  of  policy  concerning  employee  political 
actlyltlM  by  national  OEO  regulations  and 
by  ttae  policy  decision*  of  the  OBT  Board 
of  Director*. 

OEO  permit*  certain  non-partisan  political 
activities  "IQ  connection  with  camptalgns 
which  are  run  on  a  non-partisan  basis  and 
are  of  a  strictly  local  character  .  .  .  ."  (see 
CAP  Memo  50-A,  page  4.  para.  3). 

The  Kxecutlve  Director  documented  the 
non-p«rtlaan  character  of  the  liay  13  elec- 
tion: 

1)  By  a  phone  call  to  Mis.  Ann  Hunt  of 
the  Durham  League  of  Women  Voters,  placed 
by  Mr.  Ben  Ruflln.  Area  C  Coordinator,  at  the 
Director's  request  on  the  morning  of  April 
36th. 

2)  By  phone  calls  to  the  Durham  Board 
of  Elections,  placed  by  Aden  Field.  Admin- 
istrative Assistant,  and  Lavrrence  Kelly. 
Senior  Administrative  Assistant,  at  the  Di- 
rector's request  on  the  same  morning. 

3)  For  further  documentation,  a  clipping 
from  the  April  2eth  issue  of  the  Durham 
Sun,  and  a  pamphlet  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  are  included. 

llie  Executive  Director  placed  a  call  to 
Dr.  Charles  Watts,  President  of  the  OBT 
Board  of  Directors,  at  approximately  12:45 
pjn.,  April  3Stb,  and  secured  his  opinion  as 
President  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  OBT 
Executive  Committee,  in  its  only  relevant 
action  In  May  of  1966.  only  to  bring  OBT 
policy  on  election  activity  Into  consistence 
with  that  of  OEO;  and  that  this  action  does 
not  preclude  the  activity  of  OBT  employees 
In  the  upcoming  non-partisan  election. 


ExgcuTivx    CoMMmx*    Meeting.    Optii.*tion 

BaXAKTHSOUGH,     INC..     MAT     18,     1967 

The  following  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  present. 

Dr.  Charles  Watu 

Mr.  David  Currle. 

Mr.  William  D.  Hlggs 

Mr.  Julius  Corpenlng 

Mrs.  Christine  Strudwlcfc 

Miss  Delols  Vines. 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  of 
Operation  Breakthrough  were  present: 

Mr.  WllUam  PurseU 

Mr.  Oerald  Underwood. 

Mr.  Scott  Puckett. 

Mrs.  toulse  Crosby. 

Mr.  LAwrence  Kelly. 

Mr.  Bd  Stewart. 

Mr.  James  Pilgrim 

Mrs.  Maria  Hamilton. 

1.  Approval  of  the  minutex  of  the  Execu- 
tive Comyntttee  meetini;  of  April  20.  1967: 

Mr.  Currie  moved  that  the  minutes  above- 
mentiontd  be  opprot'ed  as  written.  This  mo- 
tion teat  seconded  by  Mr  Higgs  and  unani- 
mously voted. 

a.  Board  Retreat  Mr  Pursell  stated  that 
the  answers  from  the  questionnaires  that 
were  distributed  to  the  Board  members  at 
the  last  meeting  Indicated  the  same  response 
as  the  previous  questionnaires  although  the 
Board  had  ofllclally  approved  retreat  In  prin- 
ciple, an  Insufficient  number  of  members 
were  actually  able  to  attend  Reviewing  the 
correlation  of  the  answers,  he  stated  that  no 
more  than  ten  members  would  be  able  to 
attend  a  retreat  at  any  given  date.  Mr  Currle 
moved  that  the  Board  rescind  its  approval  of 
a  retreat.  However,  there  was  no  second  to 
this  motion.  Mr.  Corpenlng  then  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  Informal  meeting  in  a 
comfortable  setting  in  Durham  to  discuss 
the  report.  Dr.  Watts  pointed  out  that  Op>er- 
atlon  teeakthrough  had  a  responsibility  to 
act  In  terms  at  the  North  Carolina  Fund  Re- 
port. Mr.  Corpenlng  asked  whether  It  would 
not  be  valuable  to  divide  the  report  up  Into 
sections  and  assign  these  sections  to  a  sub- 
divided Board.  Mr  Currle  stated  that  there 
would  be  some  virtue  In  the  Opwratlon 
Breakthrough  staff's  reporting  to  the  Board 
what  actions  had  already  be«n  taken  as  a 
result    of    the    report.    Mrs.    Crosby    asked 


whether  It  would  be  helpful  for  the  staff  to 
make  a  report  of  the  main  features  of  what 
action  had  already  been  taken  by  Operation 
Breakthrough  and  then  let  the  Board  deal 
with  the  remaining  portions  Mr  Corpening 
then  suggested  that  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Executive  Conunlt- 
tee  and  the  staff  of  Operation  Breakthrough 
Intensively  review  the  report  in  the  light  of 
what  has  already  been  done  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  Dr  Watts  istated  that  he  thonght 
that  this  WM  a  workable  plan  Mr  Pursell 
added  that  he  thought  that  it  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  such  a  subcommittee  to  take  an 
evening  and  come  to  grips  with  the  report 
pulling  out  the  features  that  have  been  Im- 
plemented and  then  presenting  the  lull 
Board  with  a  complete  report 

.Mr  Corpentig  moved  that  the  Executive 
Com,mittee  approie  the  formation  of  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  of  several  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Operation  Break- 
through staff  to  study  the  North  Carolina 
Fund  Report.  This  motion  teas  seconded  by 
Mr    Htggs  and  unanimousiy  approved 

First  asking  for  any  volunteers  for  this 
subcommittee,  Dr  Watts  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  David  Currle,  Chairman.  Miss 
Delols  Vines,  Mr  Victor  Br>-ant.  and  Mrs 
M  H  Thompson.  Mr.  Pursell  asked  that  the 
appointment  of  the  staff  members  be  with- 
held until  be  had  made  an  evaluation  of  the 
resfwnslbUltles  being  created  by  individual 
staff  members  Mr  Hlggs  suggested  that  he 
employ  the  talents  of  Mrs  Crosby  before  she 
left  Operation  Breakthrough  at  t.*ie  end  of 
May. 

3  Summer  Head  Start.  Mr.  Pursell  stated 
that  for  four  weeks  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  had  been  promising  that  any 
day  the  approval  of  the  Summer  Head  Start 
ProF)osjl  would  be  signed  Despite  dally  con- 
tact with  Washington,  this  approval  has  not 
yet  come  However,  they  have  given  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  their  assurance  that 
the  grant  would  be  signed  minus  only  $3,000 
from  the  proposed  plan  This  $3,000  is  the 
result  of  the  deletion  of  the  poeltions  of 
medical-^oclal  coordinators  Unfortunately, 
the  Office  of  BconomJc  Opportunity  often 
does  not  lot)k  at  proposals  from  a  local  view- 
point and  cuts  positions  which  appear  from 
their  point  of  view  to  be  low  priority.  These 
poaltlons  may  be  reinstated,  however,  by  the 
additional  use  of  volunteer  services  from  the 
school  systems  in  place  of  other  funded 
positions  Mr  PurseU.  stating  that  May  1  had 
been  the  school's  deadline,  emphasized  his 
concern  that  If  the  proposal  Is  not  signed  by 
Friday,  May  19.  1967,  the  school  systems  will 
not  be  able  to  function  responsibly  Mr 
Corpenlng  asked  If  Mr.  Sanchez  was  aware 
of  this  problem  Mr  Pursell  answered  that  he 
had  told  Mr  Sanchez  this  and  had  told  him 
of  the  County  School  system's  being  asked 
to  operate  a  Follow  Through  prograjii  which 
might  be  hamstrung  by  long  delays  In  ap- 
proval The  Office  rif  Economic  Opportunity 
did  give  Operation  Breakthrough  the 
staffing  patterrLs  for  the  program  and  this 
relieved  ttie  situation  somewhat,  however, 
they  neg'-ected  to  specify  the  money  allotted 
to  each  p<i6lUon  Apparently,  he  pointed  out, 
the  prof>j6al  Is  In  the  typing  pwol  of  the  Office 
of  Econom.c  OpfKWtunlty  and  cannot  be 
signed  until  It  Is  completed  Mr  Pursell 
stated  that  he  had  offered  the  use  of  his  sec- 
retary but  they  had  stated  that  this  was  not 
necessary. 

4  Letter  f-om  M^  A  C  Sorrcll  Mr  Pursell 
read  both  the  letter  he  .had  received  from  Mr 
A  C.  Sorrell.  requesting  Information  ab<jut 
the  activities  of  Operation  Breakthrough's 
emplovees  both  on  and  off  the  job  on  Satur- 
d.»y.  M.iy  13  1967  and  his  re.sporLse  to  Mr 
Sorreii.  This  stated  that  he  would  bring  Mr 
Sorrell  s  request  to  the  attention  of  the  Ex- 
ecvitlve  Committee  Rev.ewlng  the  sltuat'on 
which  culminated  In  Mr  Sorrell's  request, 
Mr  Pursell  st.al«d  thit  undoubtedly  the 
members   of    the    Executive   Committee   had 


read  of  the  accusations  thrown  at  Operation 
Breakthrough  for  Its  activity  in  "polltlosl 
affairs  "  Reading  from  CAP  Memorandum 
50  A,  which  dealt  with  the  restrictions  on 
CAP  agencies  of  their  political  activities.  Mi. 
Pursell  called  the  Executive  Committee's  at- 
tention to  page  4  which  specifically  exempts 
Individuals  employed  by  a  CAP  agency  from 
regulation  of  their  activities  as  private  citi- 
zens m  "non-partisan"  elections.  However,  no 
grant  funds  can  be  used  to  Influence  the  out- 
come of  any  campaign,  non-partisan  or 
pirtlsan  This  paragraph  precluded  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  from  participating  In 
Saturday's  election:  It  did  not  preclude  Indi- 
viduals from  participating  In  the  officially 
non-partiSan  election  If  they  desired  to  do  to. 
Mr.  Pursell  stated  that  he  had  checked  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opp)Ortunlty  prior  to 
the  election  to  .see  if  his  Interpretation  was  in 
compliance  with  theirs.  OEO  had  reported 
that  any  Individual  employed  by  a  CAP 
agency  could  participate  In  a  non-partisan 
election  only  If  he  were  doing  so  on  a  noo- 
worklng  day  with  no  compensatory  time  af- 
forded him  On  April  25,  Mr.  Pursell  added, 
he  checked  with  the  local  board  to  make  sure 
that  this  election  was  In  fact  a  non-partisan 
election  Many  of  the  staff  members  were  In- 
volved In  both  the  primary  and  the  election; 
no  vehicles,  however,  were  used  In  any  way 
relating  to  these  elections.  After  the  primary, 
when  Mr.  Fred  Steele  accused  Operation 
Breakthrough  of  using  Federal  funds  In  the 
activities  relating  to  the  primary  election, 
Mr  Pursell  made  an  Intensive  check  to  see  if 
any  vehicles  had  been  used,  even  though  he 
had  Issued  memorandums  stating  this  was 
specifically  prohibited  His  check  proved  that 
no  vehicles  had  been  used  In  any  way  except 
In  previously  programmed  activities.  On 
Saturday.  May  13th,  the  Operation  Break- 
through offices  were  locked  so  that  no  one 
could  accuse  Operation  Breakthrough  of 
cirrylng  on  political  activities.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr  Sorrell  Mr  Pursell  expressed  his  reservs- 
tlons  as  to  both  the  propriety  and  practicality 
of  Investigating  190  employees  on  a  non- 
working  day  He  pointed  out  that  no  evidence 
had  been  given  that  any  person  had  violated 
any  guideline,  but  Mr.  Sorrell  had  requested 
an  investigation  of  all  staff  members.  Dr. 
Watts  added  that  Mr.  Victor  Bryant,  who  wm 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  had  called  him 
to  express  his  feelings  that  Operation  Break- 
through should  not  suppress  information  Ln 
answering  Mr  Sorrell's  letter.  Dr.  Watts 
stated  that  he  had  asked  Mr,  Bryant  to  get 
In  touch  with  Mr.  Sorrell  to  Invite  hUn  to 
come  to  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  so 
that  he  could  present  his  views. 

Mr.  Currle  asked  how  many  members  of 
the  staff  would  normally  work  on  Saturday. 
Mr.  Pursell  stated  that  normally  very  lew 
were  required  to  work  on  Saturday.  No  one  is 
scheduled  to  work  except  some  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  and  the  driv- 
ers who  are  expected  to  drive  the  enrollees 
to  their  Jobs.  Mrs  Crosby  pointed  out  that  »t 
the  end  of  each  working  month  every  em- 
ployee turns  In  a  time  sheet  which  lists  not 
only  actual  required  hours  of  work  but  all 
hours  that  were  spent  on  the  Job.  These  time 
sheets  arc  approved  by  the  Immediate  su- 
pervisor of  each  employee  and  checked  by 
the  Business  Office.  Mr.  Hlggs  asked  If  It 
would  be  possible  to  get  these  sheets  now  In 
the  middle  of  the  month  to  check  to  »•• 
who  had  worked  on  Saturday.  He  stated  that 
he  felt  that  perhaps  the  appropriate  way  of 
handling  Mr  Sorrell's  request  would  be  to 
direct  him  to  the  pertinent  sections  of  CAP 
Memo  5a  A.  giving  him  the  names  of  these 
Individuals  that  were  on  the  Job  but  stating 
that  the  affairs  of  the  employees  off  the  Job 
were  not  in  this  instance  a  proper  concern- 
Mr  PurseU  pointed  out  that  after  a  prelim- 
inary Investigation  he  had  only  found  two 
people  who  had  worked  on  Saturday,  Edn» 
Cole,  a  driver,  and  Dick  Wescott.  a  N.T.C 
Supervisor   at   Children's   Museum.  He  also 
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pointed  out  that  Mr.  Sorrell  had  already  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  CAP  Memo  60-A.  Dr.  Watts 
lUited  that  he  felt  that  there  must  flrst  be 
specific  allegations  before  an  Intensive  In- 
resUgatlon  can  be  held  or  It  becomes  a 
illch-hunt.  Mr.  Sorrell  should  make  speci- 
fic charges  before  Operation  Breakthrough 
could  make  a  blanket  Investigation  of  all 
Its  employees.  Mrs.  Crosby  suggested  that 
any  Information  regarding  employees'  on  the 
Job  activities  should  be  withheld  until  the 
official  time  sheets  had  been  turned  In  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  In  the  event 
of  an  honest  mistake  Mr.  PurseU  would  not 
be  unfairly  held  officially  responsible  for  hia 
initial  flg^ure  of  how  many  people  had  actu- 
ally worked  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Hlggs  sug- 
gested that  any  Initial  report  to  Mr.  Sorrell 
could  be  defined  as  being  merely  a  prellml- 
niry  investigation.  Mr.  Currle  stated  that  off- 
the-Job  activities  of  Operation  Breakthrough. 
emplo>-ees  were  a  concern  of  the  Board's.  Dr. 
Watts  stated  that  whUe  It  was  a  concern  of 
the  Board.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  preroga- 
tive of  each  Individual.  Mr.  Puckett  pointed 
out  that  although  such  Individual  action 
wag  allowed  In  non-partisan  elections,  It  was 
not  allowed  In  partisan  elections.  In  no  way, 
can  a  CAP  employee  participate  In  any  poUt- 
Ical  activity,  even,  for  Instance,  in  holding 
an  office  In  an  organization  like  the  Young 
Democrats.  Mr.  Corpenlng  suggested  that  a 
general  statement  about  what  work  was 
done  on  Saturday  would  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Sorrell.  Mrs.  Crosby  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Sorrell  also  requested  Information 
concerning  the  off-the-Job  activities  of  em- 
ployees. M,  Hlggs  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  that  they  could  make  such  Informa- 
tion available.  Dr.  Watts  emphasized  that 
such  activities  were  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Individual  and  that  to  Investigate  these  ac- 
tivities and  make  the  Information  avaUable 
to  Mr.  Sorrell  would  be  a  breach  of  respon- 
sibility by  Operation  Breakthrough.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood added  that  while  It  was  the  Board's 
responsibility  to  protect  the  organization  It 
was  also  Its  responsibility  to  protect  the 
employees  by  affording  them  security  In 
their  Jobs.  Dr.  Watts  stated  that  It  would 
not  be  their  position  to  hide  the  activities 
of  anyone,  but  this  type  of  investigation 
could  not  be  undertaken  as  It  would  be  a 
disservice  to  subject  all  the  employees  to  a 
blanket  Inquisition  without  any  specific 
charges.  Mr.  Corpenlng  stated  that  Dr.  Watts 
ihould  relay  the  message  to  Mr.  Sorrell  that 
the  Executive  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
OlseuBs  Its  position  with  Mr.  Sorrell  at  any 
mutually  convenient  time.  Dr.  Watts  then 
stated  that  from  this  discussion  he  and  Mr. 
Pursell  would  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sorrell 
Indicating  the  Executive  Committee's 
consensus. 

5  Progress  Report  on  the  Proposal:  Call- 
ing the  Executive  Committee's  attention  to 
the  July  1st  deadline.  Mr.  Pursell  stated  that 
already  the  staff  of  Operation  Breakthrough 
had  spent  many  hours  discussing  and  plan- 
ning the  type  of  programs  that  will  be  needed 
for  next  year.  These  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  with 
the  United  Organization  for  Community 
Improvement,  and  with  Leonard  Slaughter, 
who  came  down  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  Washington.  Operation 
Breakthrough  has  two  years  of  experience 
and  knowledge  In  back  of  It;  what  Is  needed 
now  Is  a  creative  and  viable  plan.  In  some 
areas,  such  as  health  and  social  work,  unless 
Operation  Breakthrough  comes  up  with  a 
creative  plan,  it  Is  very  likely  to  lose  whole 
P'ograms  entirely,  as  OEO  has  placed  these 
programs,  without  sufficient  regard  for  local 
content  standards,  on  the  bottom  of  Its 
priority  list. 

Mr  Hlggs  then  asked  what  had  happened 
to  the  budget  revisions  sent  Into  the  North 
<^rollna  Fund.  Mrs.  Crosby  and  Mr.  PurseU 
«plalned  that  they   had  been  approved  In 


essence  for  two  mdntbs,  which   effectively 
barred  any  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Ptusell  then  Introduced  Mr.  Scott 
Puckett.  Describing  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Component,  Mr.  Puckett  stated  that 
as  It  Is  set  up  now  the  program  activities 
were  distinctly  divided  between  service  de- 
livery and  community  organization  which 
doesn't  deal  with  the  problem  Itself  but  helps 
organize  a  community  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
component  needs  to  be  reorganized.  First  of 
all.  Operation  Brealtthrough,  unless  It  comes 
up  with  a  newly  descriptive  but  similar  pro- 
gram, will  lose  many  of  the  service-oriented 
programs,  such  as  health,  social  work  and 
home  economics  since  these  programs  as  now 
described  are  In  disfavor  with  OEO.  Sec- 
ondly, efforts  to  deal  wltb  specific  problems 
have  not  been  as  slgnlflcant  as  they  could 
have  been  due  to  Operation  Breakthrough's 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  various 
organisations  tliat  constantly  must  be  dealt 
with.  In  arMS"  such  as  bousing,  welfare, 
health,  etc.  Another  piobl«nt  Is  that  the 
demand  for  community  development  la 
greater  than  Operation  Breaktbrougb's  sup- 
ply. FlexlblUty  Is  greatly  needed;  an  ap- 
proach that  will  span  all  kinds  of  problems 
and  areas  Is  crucial. 

Operation  Breakthrough  envisions  a  re- 
organization of  Its  Conununlty  Development 
Component  that  will  divide  It  Into  two  sec- 
tions: a  geographic  section  and  a  problem 
area  section.  Two  admlnlstratois  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  overaU  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  director  and  an  assistant  director. 
The  geographic  section  will  be  composed  of 
four  teams  serving  the  area  that  Is  pres- 
ently being  served.  Operation  Breakthrough 
has  commitments  In  these  areas  that  It  must 
honc^.  Two  field  supervisors  wlU  correlate 
the  geographic  sections  of  the  component. 
A  reserve  geographic  team  Is  also  envisioned 
both  as  a  temporary  source  of  additional 
manpower  and  as  a  training  ground  for  new 
staff  members.  The  problem  area  section  will 
also  be  divided  Into  four  teams,  each  team 
studying  a  particular  problem  and  the  local 
solutions  available,  such  as  In  bousing,  edu- 
cation, welfare  and  health.  AU  the  teanu; 
win  spend  50  per  cent  of  their  time  In  what 
can  be  termed  regular  operations,  25  per 
cent  of  their  time  In  training  and  25  per 
cent  of  their  time  In  planning.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant breakdown  of  time  which  will  allow 
thl^  component  to  function  at  maximum 
capacity  both  In  long  range  and  short  range 
perspectives.  Tbe  teams  In  both  areas  wlU  be 
organized  according  -to  a  ladder  of  ability 
structure  affording  vertlca}  job  mobility. 

After  a  further  discussion  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  this  component,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  the  following  Thursday. 

ADDKNDXTM 

On  June  16.  1067,  Mr.  L.  G.  HoUeman, 
Rosebrlar  Conununlty,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, advised  that  he  was  a  supervisor  for 
an  on-the-job  training  program  adminis- 
tered by  Operation  Breakthrough.  Mr.  Hol- 
leman  related  that  on  May  12,  1867,  at  ap- 
proximately 4:45  p.m.  he  was  approached  In 
his  office  by  Mr.  Aden  Field,  an  Operation 
Breakthrough  supervisor.  According  to  Mr. 
HoUeman,  Mr.  Field  requested  Mr.  HoUeman 
and  two  staff  members  to  "help  us  out  In  the 
elections  tomorrow."  Mr.  Field  further  re- 
quested that  Mr.  HoUeman  and  his  staff 
members  bring  their  personal  vehicles.  Mr. 
HoUeman  said  that  he  would  agree  to  this 
provided  Operation  Breakthrough's  Director 
"put  it  In  writing."  Mr.  HoUeman  said,  sub- 
sequently, be  received  a  telephone  call  from 
William  R.  Pursell,  Operation  Breakthrough's 
Director,  and  Mr,  Pursell  told  him  to  "for- 
get It." 

On  June  17,  1967,  Mrs.  Oeoffrey  HamUton, 
862  Louise  Circle,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
advised  the  staff  investigator  that  she  was 
the  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Operation 


Breakthrough.  In  the  presence  of  Operation 
Breakthrough's  Counsel,  Mr.  Robinson 
Everett,  Mrs.  Hamilton  stated  that  on  May  13, 
1067,  during  the  Durham  munlcli>al  elections 
and  from  7:30  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  she  handed 
out  cards  requet-ling  prospective  voters  to 
vote  for  Mrs.  R,  O.  Everett  (Alderman,  Ward 
2),  According  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  she  handed 
out  these  poetical  cards  at  the  West  Durham 
Community  Center  polling  place. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett,  successful  candidate  for 
Alderman,  Is  the  mother  of  Mr.  Robinson 
Everett,  Counsel  for  Operation  Breakthrough. 


FIVE  MILLION  MISSINO  TURKEYS 

.  Mr.  BIEST£3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelskn]  may,  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Larkin,  Chief  of  Programs  Analysis, 
Poultry  Division,  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing, of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recently  acknowledged  that  the  De- 
partment found  5  million  turkeys  it  had 
lost.  Last  summer  the  Department  had 
erroneously  underestimated  the  Ameri- 
can turkey  population  by  5  million  and 
now  they  have  found  the  discrepancy. 
This  humorous-sounding  anecdote  had 
rather  sad  effects,  however. 

The  prediction  published  by  the  USDA 
is  one  of  the  bases  for  production  sched- 
ules and  purchasing  plans  by  the  turkey 
growers  and  distributors.  Secretary 
Freeman  himself  emphasized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Department's  use  of  statis- 
tical reporting  when  he  stated  in  his  1966 
annual  report  to  the  President: 

The  accuracy  of  production  estimates  be- 
comes vital  as  crops  move  Into  close  supply- 
demand  situations. 

The  Department's  turkey  population 
error  contributed  to  a  higher  than  nor- 
mal price  for  turkey  last  year,  and  over- 
production and  plummeting  prices  re- 
sulted this  year. 

Right  now  turkey  production  is  at  an 
alltime  high  and  prices  are  at  20-year 
record  lows.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted: 

This  year's  big  crop  was  encouraged  pri- 
marily by  favorable  prices  In  1966. 

Those  prices  were  inflated  by  poor 
USDA  statistical  procedures. 

Along  with  this  overproduction,  ex- 
ports have  dropped  off  because  jof  Com- 
mon Market  tarififs  against  our  products.  S4 
The  profits  of  the  American  turkey  pro- 
ducers are  being  gobbled  up  by  high  costs 
and  low  prices. 

The  soaring  production  of  turkeys  in 
this  country  is  closely  related  to  what 
producers  think  the  market  needs  will  be. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
predictions  on  the  size  of  the  turkey 
population  and  this  gives  producers  and 
distributors  information  on  how  to  act 
in  the  market.  The  record  high  1966 
market  prices  were  clearly  stimulated  by 
the  USDA  announcement  and  this  in- 
duced producers  to  expand  production 
for  1967. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  there 
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obviously  haa  been  a  careless  attention 
to  accurate  deUll  In  statistical  report- 
ing. I  well  recall  statements  made  last 
August  by  Congressman  Albert  QrnE  on 
this  floor.  He  pointed  out  that  demand 
was  consistently  understated  and  carry- 
over overestimated  by  USDA  for  several 
crops.  le»ding  to  cheaper  prices.  At  that 
time,  it  was  estimated  farmers  might 
have  lost  as  much  as  $1  billion  for  corn, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  grain  sorghums  due 
to  depressed  prices  caused  by  Inaccurate 

Now  we  hear  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  the  5  million 
missing  turkeys.  This  makes  the  statis- 
ticians happy  in  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttzre.  bat  the  turkey  farmers  are  dis- 
tinctly unhappy. 

tm-key  prices  are  at  their  lowest  levels 
In  20 years.  Herbert  Beyers,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Norbest  Turkey  Growers  As- 
sociation, a  sales  group  headquartered  In 
Salt  Lake  City  said: 

aeaenUly,  the  turkey  Indxistry  \b  operating 
at  prtcn  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  seems  to 
feel  that  he  can  run  the  Government 
year  after  year  taking  m  less  than  he 
spends,  but  turkey  farmers  cannot. 

In  another  area,  turkey  growers  are 
not  pleased  with  the  back  seat  American 
agrictilture  got  at  the  Kennedy  round 
trade  negotiations  recently  completed  In 
Switzerland.  While  America  agreed  to 
lower  her  tariffs  on  almost  all  Imports. 
the  Common  Market  countries  are  rais- 
ing theirs.  Turkey  exports  dropped  21 
percent  below  1966  levels  In  the  first 
quarter  at  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
American  turkey  producers  have  been 
hit  on  all  sides.  Farm  costs  have  risen 
precipitously  in  the  past  months,  and 
I»rlty  is  74  percent — lowest  since  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930s.  The  export 
markets  have  dropped  off,  and  last  years 
high  market  stimulated  overproduction 
this  year. 

It  is  Ironic  that  one  of  the  blows  came 
from  a  statistical  error  That  Is  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  In.  I  hope  the  situation 
has  been  remedied  In  this  particular 
oomsT  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  are  certainly  enough  other 
things  that  have  got  to  be  fixed  up  In 
that  Department  without  worrying  about 
statistics. 


SLUGGISH  REFORM  BILL 


Mr.  BUSTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  CurtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  June  20.  1967. 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Sluggish 
Reform  Bill."  which  referred  to  the  lack 
of  progress  on  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion hi  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenUtlves 

The  Monroney-Madden-Curtis  con- 
gressional reform  bill.  S.  355,  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  on  March  7, 


1967,  and  since  March  9  has  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Although  there  are  practically  no  out- 
ward signs  of  progress  except  for  the  oc- 
casional enactment  of  congressional  re- 
forms, many  of  which  were  contained  In 
our  omnibus  bill,  there  have  been  Infor- 
mal efforts  made,  which  hopefully  will 
lead  to  action  by  the  House.  Democratic 
members  of  the  joint  committee  have 
sou'.iht  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  of 
chairmen  and  Democratic  House  Mem- 
bers to  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
three  committee  prints  have  appeared, 
embodying  these  modifications.  Also,  as 
the  editorial  notes,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI, 
Introduced  his  bill,  H.R.  10748.  Mr.  Bol- 
UNC  inserted  in  the  Congexssional  Rec- 
ord of  June  14.  1967.  pages  15857  through 
15860,  his  comparative  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  355  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, Committee  Print  No.  2,  and  the 
Boiling  bin. 

Neither  I,  nor  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Joint  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable DuHWARD  Haul,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  James  Cleveland, 
have  had  any  part  in  the  efforts  on  the 
majority  side  to  arrive  at  some  com- 
promise. 

It  has  been  our  position  that  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  represents  the  consensus 
arrived  at  unanimously  by  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress,  and  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  final  report  of 
the  joint  committee.  Senate  Report  No. 
1414  filed  July  28,  1966,  and  that  Ls  the 
proposal  which  we  still  support.  We  rec- 
ognize, of  course,  that  the  House  will 
work  Its  win  on  this  measure  and  indl- 
viduany  there  are  provisions  in  the  bUl 
and  phraseology  which  need  perfection 
and  improvement,  but  this  task,  in  my 
jud!:nnent.  Is  one  which  should  be  per- 
formed by  aU  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  In  full  and  free  debate  and  consid- 
eration. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  to  do 
with  the  Congress  Itself.  Its  procedures 
and  Its  structure,  and  reorganization  is 
uniquely  appropriate  for  action  by  the 
House  as  a  whole,  since  all  435  Mem- 
bers are  knowledgeable  and  competent 
in  the  field  of  congressional  procedure. 
It  Is  of  no  great  consequence  to  me  pre- 
cisely what  kind  of  a  bill  Is  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  although  my  per- 
sonal view  is  that  the  Rules  Committee 
ought  not  to  start  from  scratch  and  re- 
write the  bill,  which  the  12  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  produced  after  2 
years  of  arduous  study  and  considera- 
tion It  was  my  view  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  consider  only  the  changes 
In  the  bill  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  39  amendments  which  were 
adopted. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  leadership  and 
the  Rules  Committee  will  see  fit  to  report 
promptly,  either  S.  355  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  or  even  a  modification  of  S.  355. 
and  grant  an  open  rule  providing  for 
adequate  general  debate  so  that  the 
House  may  work  its  wUl  and  move  this 
Important  legislation  toward  final  pas- 
sage. 


The  editorial  I  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Sluggish  Rkvorm  Bill 

A  few  persistent  membera  of  the  Houae  of 
Representative*  are  oourageoualy  struggling 
w  save  the  reorgaualzatlon  bill  paeeed  by  the 
Senate  They  might  be  called  the  reall«t«  of 
the  Hoiise.  The  established  leaders  of  thw 
body  seem  to  care  little  whether  the  reform 
efforts  Initiated  by  a  Joint  Senate-House  com- 
mittee might  oome  to  naught.  But  the  real- 
ists know  that  failure  of  the  bUl  would  cause 
another  grave  sag  In  the  prestige  of  CSongreii. 

The  latest  compromise  designed  to  appease 
old-line  committee  chairmen  was  offered  by 
Representative  Boiling.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Boiling  is  In  an  excel- 
lent position  to  understajid  the  complaints 
about  the  Senate  bill  and  to  know  what  wlU 
be  necessary  to  dislodge  the  measure  from 
a  potcntUl  Rules  death-trap.  Some  of  the 
conceaalons  he  has  made,  particularly  In  re- 
storing prerogatives  of  oommlttee  chairmen, 
may  be  unfortuaate,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter some  means  must  be  found  of  getting  the 
measure  out  of  the  Rules  Oommlttee  and  of 
passing  It  on  the  floor.  T^m  most  Important 
thing  Ls  to  get  the  measure  Into  conference 
where  ttafc  final  bill  will  be  drafted  In  any 
event 

We  do  not  share  the  belief  that  the  bill  li 
of  little  Importance  because  it  Is  only  half  a 
loaf  or  less.  The  lobbying  provisions  alone 
would  be  worthy  of  enactment  as  a  separats 
bill  The  same  Is  true  of  the  provision  reliev- 
ing Congressmen  of  their  hangover  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  naming  of  postmasters,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  and  the  Improvement  In  information 
resources  available  to  Congress. 

Beyond  the  need  for  these  and  other  spe- 
cific reforms  Is  the  need  for  a  show  of  oon- 
gresslorml  willingness  to  put  Its  own  house 
m  order.  The  public  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  would  leave  untouched  numer- 
ous grave  defects  in  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress But  It  would  be  a  beginning.  We  do 
not  see  how  members  of  the  House  can  face 
their  consUtuents  if  they  fall  to  enact  these 
relatively  modest  reforms  that  the  Joint 
committee  and   the  Senate   worked  so  hard 

to  perfect 

INTELLIGENCE    GAP    HAMPERS 

ECONOMIC    POLICYMAKERS 
Mr.    BIESTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I  uk. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  TMr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  M.  J.  Ros- 
sant,  writing  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  21,  1967,  supports  the  conclusion  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  their  March  17, 
1967,  report  that  limitations  of  economic 
.statistics  and  forecasting  "raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  Government 
to  'finely  tune"  Its  policies  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy." 

Mr.  Rossant  compares  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  Egyptian  Army  in  its  dis- 
appointing penchant  to  be  caught  by  sur- 
prise by  economic  changes.  Their  slow 
recognition  of  the  threat  of  Inflation  in 
1968  and  their  inadequate  preparationa 
for  the  ciu-rent  slowdown  are  example* 
of  how  their  radar  Is  blurred  by  faulty 
forecasts  and  imprecise  data. 

He  emphasizes  several  statistical  serlM 
which  must  be  Improved  before  realistic 
diagnoses  and  sensible  cures  for  the  all- 
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ments  of  the  economy  are  possible. 
Among  the  improvements  he  emphasizes 
is  the  development  of  comprehensive 
dsta  on  job  vacancies.  As  we  did  in  our 
minority  report,  he  urges  that  a  Job  va- 
cancies series  would  "help  policymakers 
determine  with  greater  certainty  whether 
aggregate  demand  at  any  particular  time 
was  deficient." 

Mr.  Rossant's  analysis  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Until  improvements 
are  made  in  these  areas,  forecasting  may 
be  hazardous  and  fine  tuning  downright 
dangerous."  The  administration  lacks 
the  intelligence  to  make  sophisticated 
economic  adjustments. 

This  article  offers  fresh  proof  that  the 
Johnson  administration's  "push  button" 
economic  policy  is  unworkable  without 
better  economic  data  and  forecasting.  It 
also  suggests  several  areas,  especially  job 
vacancies,  where  better  data  is  urgently 
needed.  Therefore,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Intelligenci   Gap — Economic  Polict- 

MAKERS  Try  To  Base  Precise  Forecasts  on 

iMPBccisE  Data 

(By  M.   J.  Rossant) 

There's  fresh  proof  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  formulate  precise 
policies  to  "flne  tune"  the  economy  on  the 
basis  of  statistical  Intelligence  that  Is  any- 
thing but  precise. 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  director  of  reseerch  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
provided  the  proof  In  calling  for  Improve- 
ments In  Information  on  wage  trenclB  and 
other  vital  statistics  In  the  nation's  "stock 
of  basic  economic  measurements." 

While  the  National  Bureau  is  scrupulously 
nonpartisan  In  Its  research  activities  and 
while  Dr.  Moore  studiously  refrains  from  di- 
rect criticism  of  the  Administration's  pol- 
icies, the  discrepancies  he  notes  In  wage 
statistics  make  plain  that  Washington's  eco- 
nomic Intelligence  has  glaring  gaps. 

Writing  In  the  National  Bureau's  annual 
report.  Dr.  Moore  states  that  "we  do  not 
really  know,  within,  a  reasonable  narrow 
margin,  what  the  recent  trend  of  wages  has 
been." 

This  admission  from  one  of  the  country's 
top  scholars  In  one  of  the  country's  most  re- 
jpected  reseerch  Institutions  helps  to  explain 
the  Impractlcallty  of  the  Administration's 
wage  guldepost  and  Its  failure  to  frame  more 
accurate  forecasts  and  more  appropriate 
policies. 

The  Administration,  of  course,  doesn't  con- 
cede that  Its  forecasts  or  policies  are  faulty. 
But.  like  the  Egyptian  army,  the  economic 
policy  makers  have  often  been  caught  by 
surprise 

Thus  they  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
threat  of  inflation  that  created  distortions 
and  pressures  on  the  economy  In  1966.  And 
their  radar  was  again  blurred  and  their 
preparations  Inadequate  for  the  slowdown 
now  taking  place  in  business  activity. 

What  Is  most  disappointing  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's effort  is  that,  despite  Its 
elaborate  machinery  and  Its  wealth  of  In- 
formation. It  has  not  done  as  well  In  fore- 
c*sUng  as  some  private  seers.  Obviously,  the 
Administration  has  put  too  much  trust  In 
questionable  Intelligence. 

But.  though  they  have  made  big  mistakes, 
"  U  unfair  to  label  the  Administration's 
policy  makers  as  the  Egyptians  among  econ- 
"•hUts.  Once  the  policy  makers  were  aware 
that  they  were  on  the  wrong  track,  they 
were  quick  to  take  corrective  action. 

Since  this  year's  slowdown  became  ap- 
P^fent.  for  Instance.  Washington  has  eased 
"^"dlt.  Increased  spending  and  cut  taxes  for 
'"'•Iness.  which  was  not  the  prescription  It 
''•d  originally  concocted. 


But  the  Administration's  control  over 
policy  gives  the  policy  makers  a  special  ad- 
vantage, enabling  them  to  make  their  pre- 
dictions come  true.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
still  gone  awry.  Money  has  been  tighter,  the 
deficit  far  bigger  and  the  slowdown  deeper 
and  longer  than  had  been  expected  even 
after  corrective  action  was  taken. 

*  *  *  that  the  policy  makers  can  influence 
activity  but  that  they  do  not  have  the  In- 
telligence— or  the  weapons — to  call  economic 
turns  or  make  sophisticated  economic  ad- 
justments. They  may  lay  things  on  with  a 
trowel  well  enough,  but  flne  tuning  seems 
beyond  their  graep. 

The  ability  to  come  up  with  a  realistic 
diagnosis  of  what  ails  the  economy  and 
sensible  policies  for  curing  It  requires  more 
than  an  improvement  In  wage  statistics. 
There  also  are  serious  discrepancies  in  m- 
formatlon  on  inventories,  retail  sales,  pro- 
ductivity and  defense  spending.  These  dis- 
crepancies have  made  It  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  economy  Is,  much  lees  where  It  may  be 
going. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  chaliman  of  the  National 
Bureau,  recently  noted  still  other  trouble 
spots  where  Intelligence — and  policy  mak- 
ing— Is  deficient. 

"We  need  to  develop  comprehensive  data 
on  job  vacancies,  so  that  It  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  guess  whether  or  when  a 
deficiency  in  aggregate  demand  exists,"  he 
said.  "We  need  to  Improve  our  measures  of 
price  and  costs,  so  that  Inflationary  pressures 
can  be  recognized  more  promptly.  We  need 
to  develop  quarterly  projections  of  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures,  similar  to  the  in- 
formation now  compiled  by  the  Government 
on  business  sales  expectations  and  invest- 
ment intentions,  so  that  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  fiscal  policy  can  be  evaluated 
better  than  In  the  past  or  at  present." 

These  gaps  do  not  ezhatist  the  list.  Dr. 
Bums  himself  wants  more  information  on 
the  state  of  the  labor  market,  the  problem 
of  seasonal  unemployment  and  "the  subtle 
forces  that  shape  the  state  of  confidence."  It 
Is  clear,  too,  that  more  Intelligence  Is  needed 
on  the  Impact  of  monetary  policy,  which 
has  not  been  working  in  the  way  the  policy 
makers  have  hoped. 

Until  Improvements  are  made  In  these 
areas,  forecasting  may  be  hazardous  and  flne 
tuning  downright  dangerous. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  OTEPKA 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral times  during  the  past  few  days  I 
have  remarked  on  the  State  Department 
hearings  concerning  Otto  Otepka.  This 
matter  long  ago  was  removed  from  the 
realm  of  an  internal  Department-  mat- 
ter and  placed  into  the  context  of  na- 
tional security,  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  the  facts  concerning 
public  figures,  the  question  of  loyalty  of 
Government  employees,  and  use  of  im- 
prlnclpled  tactics  by  Government  de- 
partments in  attempts  to  cover  over 
their  own  misdoings. 

To  my  previous  remarks  I  would  now 
like  to  add  an  article  from  the  June  24, 
1967,  issue  of  Human  Events  which 
points  out  several  ways  In  which  the 
State  Department  has  "tried  to  hinder 
the  hearings." 


It  now  appears  that,  after  dropping 
10  of  13  charges  against  Otepka — evi- 
dently to  avoid  having  to  broach  their 
highly  suspect  actions — the  State  De- 
partment has  eliminated  tape  recordings 
made  from  wiretaps  installed  on  Otep- 
ka's  telephone,  and  is  seeking  to  keep 
key  figure  John  RelUy  out  of  the  harsh 
light  of  testimony. 

The  circumstances  which  surround  the 
Otepka  case  carmot  go  unchallenged. 
Neither  can  the  precedent  setting  deci- 
sion to  classify  the  testimony,  thus  re- 
moving from  the  scrutiny  of  the  public 
and  the  press. 

A  total  and  thorough  examination  of 
this  fantastic  coverup  must  be  made. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
The   Secret    Otepka   Hearings 

"What's  the  department  hiding?"  That's 
the  question  that  appears  to  pop  up  among 
observers  of  the  State  Department  bearings 
Involving  Otto  Otepka,  the  formesr  high-rank- 
ing security  officer  who  was  fired  three  aiad 
one-half  years  ago  after  challenging  the  de- 
partment's security  procedures. 

Secrecy  appears  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the 
case.  The  department,  for  example,  refuses 
to  open  the  hearings  to  the  public  or  the 
press:  neither  will  It  permit  transcripts  to 
be  read.  When  the  department  explained 
that  certain  documents  to  be  Introduced 
were  confidential,  Otepka's  attorney,  Roger 
Robb,  exploded:  "Every  one  of  those  docu- 
ments has  been  made  public  In  the  pub- 
lished hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee  on  the  case.  Even  If  they 
are  to  be  classified,  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
secrecy  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
transcript.  There  Is  no  precedent  for  such  a 
ruling. 

For  years,  too,  the  government  has  blared 
forth  the  charges  that  Otepka  haa  been 
guilty  of  declassifying  and  mutilating  confi- 
dential documents,  but  recently  the  gov- 
ernment mysteriously  threw  out  10  charges 
against  Otepka  relaUng  to  his  alleged  docu- 
ment "mutilation."  Apparently,  this  was 
done  to  "cover  up"  reprehensible  action  by 
the  department  Itself. 

The  Goveminent  Employes  Exchange,  the 
factual  Washington  paper  covering  the  ac- 
tivities of  federal  employes,  revealed  that  re- 
liable Information  had  It  that  the  Justice 
Department  decided  to  expunge  the  charges 
since  Otepka  had  "obtained  positive  Infor- 
mation" regarding  the  persons  who  had  ac- 
tually mutilated  the  documents  and.  In  the 
event  these  charges  were  pressed,  Otepka 
would  be  able  to  expose  the  real  culprits. 
Thus,  said  the  Exchange,  the  charges  were 
dropped. 

Last  week  the  department  was  again  at- 
tempting to  throw  a  cloud  of  secrecy  around 
the  case  by  attempting  to  thwart  Otepka 
from  bringing  out  the  ftill  facts.  Otepka  and 
Robb  asked  the  department  to  produce  two 
tape  reels  of  conversations  of  Otepka  ob- 
tained through  a  secret  tap  put  on  Otepka's 
office  telephone  back  In  1963.  Evidence  of  the 
secret  tap,  whose  Installment  was  against 
federal  law,  came  to  light  through  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee.  But  Irving  Jaffe,  who  Is  press- 
ing the  case  against  Otepka  before  the  State 
Department's  hearing  exatnlner.  Informed 
Robb  that  these  reels  have  now  been  con- 
veniently "erased." 

The  department  has  tried  to  hinder  the 
hearings  in  other  ways  as  well.  Both  Otepka 
and  Robb  have  also  requested  the  depart- 
ment to  call  In  John  Rellly,  who  was  thor- 
oughly Involved  In  the  Otepka  matter  when 
he  was  with  the  department  and  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  telephone  tapping.  Indeed, 
Rellly  initially  failed  to  tell  the  truth  about 
his  knowledge  of  the  "tap"  and,  when  he 
reversed  his  position  under  'threat  of  a  per- 
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Jury  Indictment,  he  resigned  his  department 
poalUon  but  then  wound  up  In  a  plush  Job 
wlUk  th«  FMleral  CommunlcationB  CotnoUs- 
slon. 

Though  Inltlmately  involved  In  the  Otepka 
matter,  the  department  has  not  been  urging 
RelUy  to  make  an  appearance  at  the  Otepka 
bearings.  Thus  the  Stale  Department  con- 
tinues Its  weird  performance  in  the  Otepka 
affair. 

OIL  SUPPLIES  OP  THE  FREE  WORLD 
AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c»nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  BrotzmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"blackxn&U"  is  a  blunt  word,  not  nor- 
DUklly  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  lex- 
Icon.  But  I  cannot  find  another  term  to 
•deqtiatdy  describe  a  statement  by  Pres- 
Iclent  Hourarl  Doumedlenne  of  AUerla 
which  appeared  in  the  news  media  of  the 
world  this  week. 

Basically.  President  Etoumedienne — 
far  from  joining  in  the  effort  to  calm 
the  antagonisms  which  touched  off  the 
brief,  violent  Middle  East  war— Is  urging 
the  Arab  countries  to  cut  off  oil  supplies 
to  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope for  1  year. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  desperate  effort  to 
gain  through  international  blackmail  a 
bargaining  position  which  could  not  be 
won  on  the  battlefield. 

It  also  further  underlines  a  simple 
truth — that  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe  cannot  any  longer  afford  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  oilfields  of  the 
Middle  East,  because  the  political  in- 
stabilities which  led  to  the  current  crisis 
will  not  likely  pass  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  world  has  lived 
In  fear  of  losing  the  oil  supplies  of  the 
Middle  East  for  many  years.  We  have 
been  forced,  by  the  implied  and  some- 
times overt  threat  of  having  these 
tremendous  oil  reserves  lost  to  the  free 
world,  to  pay  tribute  to  blackmailers  and 
perpetuate  the  reign  of  tyrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  in 
the  palm  of  Its  hand  the  means  to  end  all 
future  free  world  dejpendence  upon  the 
Middle  East  for  oil.  not  only  by  ourselves 
but  by  Western  E:urope,  as  well. 

Interestingly,  this  alternative  to  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil — a  resource  known  as  oU 
shale — also  offers  the  United  States  a 
way  out  of  Its  balance-of-payments  di- 
lemma. It  could  add,  very  conservatively. 
$5  million  to  the  credit  side  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  thus  give  us.  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years,  an  Inflow 
of  gold. 

Oil  resources  which  dwarf  the  com- 
bined reserves  of  the  Arab  nations  lie  in 
the  oU  shale  beds  of  the  United  States. 
which  are  centered  in  Colorado.  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah. 

An  estimated  2  trillion  barrels  of  oil 
are  contained  in  these  shale  beds.  This 
Is  70  times  the  known  petroleum  reserves 
of  the  Nation  and  perhaps  five  times  the 
crude  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  world. 
For  the  past  50  years  there  has  been 


talk  of  ciPvelopinR  a  ereat  industry  for 
the  extraction  and  refining  of  shale  oil. 
Both  the  Federal  Goveinmcnt  and  pri- 
vate industry  have  i:ivested  money  In 
basic  research. 

Last  Januai-y  the  Interior  Department 
announced  a  five-point  program  to  mildly 
stimulate  the  development  of  technology 
and  regulate  the  development  of  a  shale 
oil  industry- 

The  drafting  of  thLs  policy  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  if  only  because  It 
filled  a  vacuum  and  gave  the  Nation  a 
baseline  from  which  to  proceed. 

However,  the  defects  in  the  policy  soon 
became  evident  For  one  thing,  it  was  a 
low-trear  program  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tions  interests  suggested  a  shift  Into  high 
gear 

For  another,  It  placed  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  private  industry  which  could  not 
help  but  discourage  expenditure  of  risk 
capital  on  a  large  scale 

The  Denver  Post  ably  described  these 
defects  in  the  Interior  Department's  pol- 
icy in  an  editorial  last  Sunday  The  edi- 
torial said,  in  part: 

The  U  S  Department  ot  Interior  has  shown 
real  fear  In  having  private  industry  develop 
oil  shalf.  Interior  Secret.iry  Stewart  Udalls 
proposed  shale  research  and  lease  program 
shows  he's  afraid  of  his  sh.idow. 

He  s  afraid  of  aUowing  oil  Arms  to  be  com- 
petitive, afraid  of  permitting  them  to  develop 
their  own  con:idenilal  research  techniques- 
above  all— afraid  of  letting  them  have  a  profit 
incentive  which  might  bring  them  Into  shale 
production. 

The  Pest  also  suggested  that  the  oil 
firms  miaht  intensify  Ihtir  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  technology  and  make  a  begin- 
ning on  privately  owned  oil  shale  de- 
pos'.ts.  rather  than  waiting  for  a  work- 
able leasing  arrangement  on  the  richer 
deposlr.s  which  occur  under  public  domain 
lands 
As  thi.s  Colorado  newspaper  put  It: 
The  United  States  cannot  «fIord  to  be  In 
a  position  of  potential  subservience  tu  every 
smaU  war  und  palace  coup  which  flares  In 
the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  In  the  Middle  East 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Johnson 
expressing  concern  over  the  possible  un- 
availability of  Middle  East  oil  to  the  free 
world,  and  suggested  that  the  Interior 
Department  examine  further  means  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  a  substan- 
tial shale  oil  production  capability  in  the 
United  States. 

I  was  notified  by  the  White  House  that 
the  matter  would  be  passed  along  to  Mr. 
Udall  for  comments. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Udall,  but  no 
comment  on  whether  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is  studying  means  to  encour- 
age the  shale  oil  Industi-y  to  shift  into 
high  gear. 

In  view  of  the  sUtement  by  President 
Doumedlenne  and  other  recent  Far  East 
developments.  I  am  again  writing  to  the 
President  and  Mr.  Udall  strongly  urgmg 
positive  actions  toward  this  end. 


MORAL    AND    ETHICAL    CHALLENGE 
TO  COU.EOE  GRADUATES 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H    Clausen! 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoui 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday.  June  11,  I  had  the  distinct 
privilege  of  delivering  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Pacific  Union  College  In 
Angwin,  Calif.  In  this  address.  I  at- 
tempted to  outline  society  as  I  see  It  to- 
day and  present  a  moral  and  ethical 
challenge  to  these  yoimg  and  aspiring 
graduates. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  very  pleasing 
experience  for  me  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
these  young  people  who,  in  my  judgment, 
are  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  meet 
the  challenges  being  posed  to  our  young- 
er generation.  In  the  hopes  my  remarks 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  I  am  Including 
the  full  text  of  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oh d.  as  follows: 

CliMMENCEMKNT    ADIWESS    BT    THE    HONORABLl 

Don  H  Clau.sen.  at  Pacific  Union  Colligi, 

A.NcwiN  Cai.it  .  ON  June  11.  1967 

Mr    President,   distinguished    members  ol 

the  stuff  and  faculty  of  Pacific  Union  College. 

students    of    the    graduating   class    of    1967, 

ladles,  and  gentlemen: 

To  the  graduating  class.  1967  of  Pacific 
Union  College.  I  congratulate  each  of  you 
who  today  receive  your  degrees  thus  ending 
one  stimulating  chapter  in  your  lives.  Ple«« 
be  assured  that  our  Nation  and  our  Stale 
anxiously  look  forward  to  having  you  paitlc- 
Ipate  in  all  the  vast  panorama  of  endeavor 
that  awaits  you. 

I  ;.m  vividly  reminded  as  I  stand  here  be- 
fore you.  of  the  great  transition  each  of  you 
is  about  to  make  in  your  Individual  lives  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  transition  from  cam- 
pus responsibilities  to  personal  and  /amtiy 
resixinslbllltles.  Today,  you  are  students  In 
search  of  the  many  questions  that  confront 
mankind  but  tomorrow,  you  will  be  respon- 
sible citizens  seeking  the  answers  to  these 
questions  And  then,  one  day,  perhaps  you 
^^•111  be  am^ng  the  leaders  who  make  the 
decisions— who  suggest  the  answers  and  then 
attempt  to  gain  popular  support  for  them 
These  transitions,  quite  frankly,  are  the  mo«t 
Important  transitions  in  life  toward  maturltj 
and  service  to  your  fellow  man. 

My  message  to  you  this  morning  Is  really 
quite  simple,  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
pr;m.»rlly  about  your  place  In  a  rapidly 
changing  world  and  about  your  -espoJisjbili- 
ties  and  opportunities  In  that  world  Unlike 
most  commencement  sp)eeches,  however.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  all  the  time- 
worn  cliches  about  'milk  and  honey"  or  that 
•everything  Is  a  bed  of  roses"  I  am  here  W 
tell  you  that  society  has  become  intenstly 
competitive  and  affluent. 

Quite  honestly,  our  society  has  become 
almost  too  complex  and  too  impersonal  On 
the  plus  side,  however.  I  thlnlJ  we  are  be- 
coming more  honest  w.th  ourselves  and  wltH 
the  world  No  longer,  I  would  remind  you 
are  the  natives  of  Ugandl  or  SwahlU  willing 
to  trade  trinkets  or  ostrich  feathers  fof 
either  Christianity  or  Democracy  No  longer 
can  we  assume  that  man  will  accept  eithP 
Christianity  or  Democracy  as  -ve  once  tti 
Imagined,  No  longer,  here  at  home,  can  •« 
rely  on  the  old  adage  that  the  average 
American  will  believe  whatever  he  reads  in 
his  evening  paper.  Mounting  complaints  ol 
■managed  news'  and  the  existence  of  *  "^ 
called  -credibany  gap"  are  ample  proof  « 
this  change. 

This,  we  are  told.  Is  the  "Affluent  Socie^ 
But  affluence,  with  Its  many  opportunltiee 
for    education    and    recreation,    has.    in   mJ 
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judgment,  introduced  some  compelling  new 
ptoblems  of  its  own  making.  Problems  which, 
I  feel  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  are  dis- 
turbing. 

The  ad\ent  of  this  high  standard  of  living, 
which  has  really  blossomed  Just  in  the  time 
you  have  been  In  school,  has  brought  with 
It  tome  words  and  terms  that  are  now 
•everyday  household  usage".  Words  such  as 
crime  rise,  LSD,  broken  home,  demonstrate, 
pgycadelllc,  and  protest. 

Protest,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  become 
fashionable  and  for  too  many,  words  like 
dedication,  decency,  loyalty,  patriotism  and 
trust  have  become  outworn  and  old  fash- 
ioned— or,  put  another  way,  definitely  not 
cool.  Pseudo-leaders  with  their  phony  slo- 
gans find  It  relatively  easy  to  attract  the 
]Azy  and  the  indifferent  these  days.  The  lazy 
because  they  have  no  time  or  drive  to  seek 
truth  or  facts.  The  indifferent  because  they 
fail  to  understand  their  National  heritage 
or  the  proper  relationship  that  exists  )}e- 
tween  Individual  rights  and  national  pur- 
poee.  It  is  an  easy  trap  to  fall  into  and  many 
appear  to  have  taken  the  plunge. 

The  beet  evidence  of  this  trend,  perhaps, 
Is  what  has  happened  In  the  Halght-Asbury 
District  of  San  Francisco.  Here,  a  colony  of 
"Htpplee"  has  literally  taken  over  and  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  exist  In  a  world  of  "make  believe" 
which,  for  them,  means  that  they  don't  work, 
don't  wash,  don't  believe  and — saddest  of 
all — don't  care. 

Why  has  this  happened  In  America?  Mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  concerned  are  asldng 
this  question.  I  believe  there  are  several  rea- 
sons and  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
examining  them. 

I  contend  that  one  of  the  "Side  Effects" 
of  our  society  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady 
decline  In  individuality.  Specifically,  I  am 
referring  to  loss  of  Individual  Identification, 
Individual  recognition  and  individual  accom- 
plishment. 

Today,  a  man's  name  and  address  Is  not 
sufficient  to  Identify  him.  Instead,  we  have 
been  barraged  by  identification  numbers; 
social  security  numbers.  ZIP  code  numbers, 
credit  card  numbers,  area  code  numbers, 
drivers'  license  numbers,  auto  plate  num- 
bers— ad  Infinitum. 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  an  alarming 
trend  In  America — a  trend  that  says:  "LiCt 
George  Do  It" — "Let  the  Government  Do 
It"— "pass  the  buck"  to  someone  else.  There 
was  a  time  when  liberty  and  Justice  were 
cherished  goals.  Today,  however.  In  too  many 
quarters,  it's  become  a  "What's  In  For  Me" 
attitude  or  "How  Can  I  Lean  on  Someone 
Else  to  Carry  Me  Through  Life"? 

We  all  recognize  these  to  be  problems  of 
an  effluent  society,  but,  to  you  and  me  who 
know  better — we  must  assume  the  task  of 
"throwing  ice  water  in  the  face  of  America" 
to  wake  up  America  before  It  is  too  late. 
Onless  this  trend  Is  reversed,  I  believe  an 
Internal  crisis  Is  In  the  making  that  will 
over-shadow  all  of  our  International  con- 
flicts— and  this  bothers  me  very  much. 

In  many  ways.  Instead  of  becoming  a 
Great  Society,  I  am  more  Inclined  to  believe 
\ce  are  becoming  a  Drowning  Society — 
drowning  in  our  own  affluence. 

One  of  the  historical  problems  of  man- 
kind which  accounts  for  many  of  our  pres- 
ent day  problems  has  t)een  "Man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  Man".  I  refer  here  to  the  ageless  and 
continuing  exploitation  of  human  beings 
through  religious  persecution,  slavery,  colonl- 
all2atlon,  discrimination  and  domination.  I 
refer  also  to  people  and  governments  that 
"take  and  never  give",  those  that  devalue 
human  dignity  and  human  resources. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  It  was  this 
lacfc  of  "Christian  Ethic"  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  this  country.  It  fanned  the 
fames  of  the  American  Revolution  and  it 
•Owed  the  seeds  for  the  Great  American  Ex- 
periment.  And,   tragically.   It  spawned   the 


American  Civil  War;  plaguing  us  even  today 
in  attempting  to  resolve  our  Number  One 
domestic  problem  in  America — Civil  Rights. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  futile  for  Americans 
to  think  for  one  minute  that  they  can  re- 
solve civil  rights  problems  by  resorting  to 
"Black  Power"  or  "White  Power".  Power,  of 
any  hue  or  nature.  Is  not  the  answer.  What 
America  needs,  more  than  anything  else  In 
dealing  with  the  problemB  ol  segregation  and 
discrimination,  is  a  ctiange  in  attitude  and 
a  change  of  heart.  We  mtist,  in  the  years  Just 
ahead,  become  more  concerned  about  the 
character  of  the  Individual  than  we  are  now 
about  the  color  of  his  skin.  After  all,  what 
color  is  God's  skin? 

As  we  seek  to  develop  a  Great  Society  In 
America,  we  all  know  too  well,  that  this  can 
only  occur  through  the  development  of  Great 
People — great  people  are  a  dedicated  people, 
humble,  intelligent,  creative,  honest,  pro- 
ductive and  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
the  time  allotted  to  each  of  us  on  this  earth. 

But,  under  no  circumstances  can  we  "pass 
the  buck"  or  shirk  our  responsibilities  If  we 
expect  to  remain  the  Great  Nation  that  car- 
ries the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  people 
everywhere  who  desire  to  remain  free.  His- 
tory has  proven  that  it  is  the  government 
which  places  maximum  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility  that  requires  the  min- 
imum In  personal  restrictions;  thereby  max- 
imizing yovir  individual  opportunities  and 
personal  freedoms. 

With  the  granting  of  personal  liberties, 
however,  goes  a  considerable  amount  of  fwr- 
sonal  risk.  It  can  only  work  If  you  and  I 
stand  squarely  In  front  of  the  mirror  and  ask 
ourselves — am  I  doing  my  part?  Am  I  carry- 
ing my  fair  share  of  the  burdens? 

The  "do  nothing"  person  and  the  "/  don't 
want  to  get  involved  types"  are  Just  as 
guilty  as  the  person  who  overtly  acts  against 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

Many  of  you  have  shared  my  complaint 
about  Big  Oovermnent.  Let  me  say  here  and 
now,  we  are  all  to  blame  for  this  dangerous 
trend.  Quite  frankly,  the  private  and  the 
Independent  sectors  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidly  Increasing  sociological  changes  of 
our  times.  When  this  occurs,  the  people  turn 
to  that  force  In  our  Society  where  they  think 
their  "call  for  help"  will  be  answered — Gov- 
ernment! Therefore,  and  I  say  this  In  all  sin- 
cerity, unless  these  problems  are  resolved  in 
some  other  way,  your  govenunent  is  going  to 
get  bigger  and  bigger. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  say  forth- 
rlghtly — business  organizations,  church  or- 
ganizations and  people  outside  of  govern- 
ment are  going  to  liave  to  expand  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
people  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  problems  of 
the  seemingly  Inevitable  Welfare  State.  Pri- 
vate organizations  must  tackle  social  proj- 
ects on  a  broader  scale.  Business  must  involve 
itself  more  completely  with  all  the  problems 
of  society. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  this  type  of 
thinking  among  business  leaders  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent.  Business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders,  over  the  years,  have  de- 
veloped vast  capabilities  for  solving  very  com- 
plex production  and  marketing  problems. 
These  talents  must  now  be  put  to  use  to 
reshape  the  America  of  the  future. 

The  problems  of  urban  housing,  transpor- 
tation, vocational  educational  training,  em- 
ployment clinics,  management  consultant 
services.  Job-referral  services  are  but  a  few 
of  the  tasks  that  must  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  btislnesa  or  corporate  structure 
of  the  future. 

Having  concentrated  thus  far  on  the  do- 
mestic scene,  let  us  direct  our  attention  mo- 
mentarily to  the  International  scene  because, 
unfortunately  for  those  who  would  wish  it 
otherwise,  America's  responsibilities  and 
commitments  do  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge. 

In  the  greater  sense  and  for  reasons  that 


transcend  international  politics  and  diplo- 
macy, the  burning  question  of  our  day  Is 
whether  Christianity  or  Communism  will 
contribute  more  to  man's  desperate  need  to 
come  of  age;  to  advance  his  education  and 
to  enlarge  his  capacity  for  accepting  the 
ever  increasing  responsibilities  history  and 
the  space  age  have  and  will  thrust  upon  him. 

History  reminds  us  that  no  non-Christian 
nation  ever  made  democracy  work  and  we 
have  already  concluded  that  no  government 
that  exploits  Its  people  has  ever  survived. 
How  then,  you  might  ask.  does  one  explain 
the  success  and  the  longevity  of  Commu- 
nism? Well  Communism — although  God- 
less— Is  considered  to  be.  by  many,  a  religion 
in  and  of  Itself.  To  those  people  of  the  world 
who  have  known  exploitation  from  what- 
ever quarter — Communism  has  an  appeal. 
It  promises  land  reform,  food  for  the  hungry, 
national  purpose  and  a  strange  kind  of 
equality  wherein  the  State  satisfies  all  needs; 
human,  intellectual,  personal  and  spiritual. 

The  one  glowing  chink  in  the  armor  of 
Communism  for  all  mankind  to  see  Is  the 
fact  that  for  people  who  have  known  true 
freedom — Communism  has  had  to  be  forced 
on  them  with  guns  and  terror.  Culsa,  China 
and  South  Vietnam  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing examples  as  was  Korea.  What  a  price 
we  are  paying  for  this  exploitation  1 

What,  then  is  the  answer? 

There  are  some  things  we  do  know  about 
this  problem.  One  is  that  Christianity  and 
Democracy  both  have  a  natural  and  genuine 
appeal  for  troubled  people  and  nations  seek- 
ing an  answer.  But  all  the  foreign  aid  tnoney 
In  the  world  is  not  worth  a  cent  in  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  people  and 
these  nations  unless  it  gets  to  the  people  who 
need  it. 

Quite  frankly,  the  only  effective  approach 
to  these  problems  that  I  can  see  Is  acceler- 
ating the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
Ethic.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  middle 
groimd  between  the  exploitive  colonialist 
policies  of  the  past  and  the  threatening  Com- 
munist tentacles  of  the  present. 

The  Cold  War,  In  my  opinion,  could  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "Ideological  Warfare".  Freedom, 
liberty,  Independence,  and  capitalism,  with 
Justice  under  law.  on  the  one  side  and 
atheistic,  totalitarian  Communism  on  the 
other.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Christian 
doctrine,  its  interpretation  and  presentation, 
must  be  more  dynamic  and  viable  than  ever 
before  If  it  is  to  make  man  more  responsive 
In  shaping  the  course  of  history,  than 
Marxism. 

You,  the  graduating  class  of  1967  are  an 
exceptionally  fine  representative  group  of  an 
exploding  generation.  In  spite  of  reports  to 
the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  genera- 
tions of  Americans  ever  to  reach  for  the  lielm 
of  leadership.  You  are  bigger,  healthier,  more 
Intelligent,  more  Indtistrious.  more  con- 
cerned and  more  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
than  any  previous  generation. 

The  staff  and  faculty  of  this  great  college, 
imder  the  dynamic  and  effective  leadership 
of  President  Rittenhouse,  have  prepared  you 
well  for  this  assignment.  And,  in  spite  of  any 
misgivings  you  may  have  to  the  contrary 
now — you  are  well  qualified  for  the  task  that 
lies  ahead  of  each  one  of  you. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  governorship 
of  California,  Ronald  Reagan  said:  "There 
<u«  no  quick  or  simple  solutions  to  the 
problems  we  face — but  there  are  solutions". 
Governor  Reagan,  of  course,  was  alluding  to 
the  problems  of  the  State  of  California  but 
this  same  analogy.  In  my  view,  has  nation- 
wide and  even  International  application. 

Decision  making  Is  not  always  easy  and 
problem  solving  Is  not  always  poptilar.  This 
is  the  moment  in  history  when,  as  a  people, 
we  need  to  deal  with  our  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  In  a  prudent  and  mature  maimer. 
The  moment  is  at  hand  when  parents  are 
worried  over  the  future  of  their  children — 
citizens   are   afraid   for  their  safety  on   the 
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■tr«t»— the  decent  and  law-abiding  are  con- 
cerned about  the  way  America  Is  heading. 

They're  aaklng:   "Which  way  America?" 

TheyTe  aeeklng  a  new  and  poaltlve  alterna- 
tive! America  needs  a  new  moral  awakening! 
Tbla  young,  vigorous  and  restless  generation 
can  be  a  reaponalve  and  responsible  genera- 
tion and  I'm  convinced  it  will  be! 

Well  beUeve  me.  you  are  about  to  get  your 
chance  You're  on  the  launching  pad  of  a 
new  decade  that  will  chart  the  course  of 
hiatory  like  lU  never  been  charted  before 

I  believe  America  is  deatlned  to  play  a  key 
pole  In  Ood'8  master  plan.  In  my  opinion,  this 
generation  of  Americans  is  being  called  on 
to  exercUe  dynamic  and  creative  leadership 
to  prove  to  the  world   that  Christianity   is 

best. 

And  thU  I  believe  we  can  do  providing  we 
"wake  up"  to  the  facts  that  surround  us 
and  take  a  page  or  two  from  the  history  that 
built  thta  great  Christian  Nation— Providing 
America  offers  the  world  poeltlve  alternatives 
aa  freah  and  startling— a«  big  and  bold  and 
dlOerent  aa  the  Birth  of  America;  an  experi- 
ment which  drew  to  our  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  early  day  missionary  volun- 
teers and  "Peace  Corpsmen"  who  were  dis- 
illusioned with  the  old  world 

The  America  of  those  dayi  was  a  land 
where  everybody  knew  he  was  needed— each 
and  everyone  had  a  purpose— to  grow  frxxl 
to  keep  people  alive,  to  reach  for  a  muske'. 
to  defend  liberty  to  raise  his  voice  In  the 
shaping  of  history 

Really  now— how  different  are  things  to- 
day'' People  the  world  over  are  still  in  need 
of  growing  food  to  stav  alive  They  are  will- 
ing to  racrlflce  for  freedom  and  defend  their 
liberty.  And  voices,  in  nnd  out  of  legislative 
halls,   are  shaping    history— both    good    and 

bad. 

But  look  at  the  equipment  we  have  avail- 
able to  help  carry  forward  the  message  to 
show  others  how  the  American  Miracle  has 
worked  for  us  and  how  it  can  work  for  them 
Telephones,  transoceanic  cables,  radios,  tele- 
vision, satellite  communication  «ystems,  nu- 
clear power  capability  for  future  merchant 
vessels  Itod  aircraft  of  varying  types  are  all 
available  for  use  in  modernizing  the  world 
and  to  answer  our  problems  and  create  a 
free  and  satisfying  society 

All  that  U  needed  Is  the  will-  the  deter- 
mination to  follow  through! 

No  young  American  today  Is  stopped  by 
the  Idaa  of  change.  Change  Is  the  substance 
of  life  and  something  we  must  recognize  as 
tnevlUble  and  take  It  in  sUlde  Every  young 
person  today  must  be  future-oriented  be- 
eauM  the  last  third  of  this  century  demands 
a  new  type  of  person  to  live  In  It 

Tbottsanda  of  young  Americans  are  already 
embarkMl  on  that  road.  They  have  accepted 
tha  challenge  that  the  future  of  thla  nation 
and  world  depend,  not  on  one  man  or  one 
party,  or  on  someone  else — but  on  them 

This  moment  of  crisis  in  our  history  could 
wall  become  a  moment  of  creativity  where 
commitment  replacea  cynicism  and  every  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation  la  swept  together  in  the 
exdtament  of  building  something  new — the 
organisation  and  mobilization  of  a  Freedom 
Offensive — thus  making  Freedom  a  force  to 
ha  reckoned  with  as  we  shape  the  future 

History  could  record  the  year  lOflV  as  the 
declalve  moment  when  the  majority  of  our 
cltlsens  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  er- 
tramlat  few  and  permitted  America  to  come 
apart  at  the  seams,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
an  end  of  freedom  Or.  It  could  be  the  year 
when  enough  Americans  cared  enough  about 
their  country  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom 
and  open  a  new  day  of  hope  for  the  world 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  reaurgence  of 
Cbrtatlanlty  can  ever  occur  tn  theee  United 
States,  that  we  will  achieve  new  height* — 
previously  only  dreamed  of — in  attaining 
true  mdlvtdual  rlghu  and  freedoms    And  I 


am  equally  aa  convinced  that  Lf  we  can 
spread  this  phlloeophy  acroas  the  globe,  the 
world  win  have  found  a  p>ermanent  alterna- 
tive lo  war. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  to  a  graduating 
class  and  an  audience  that  Is  strongly  ori- 
ented toward  acceptance  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  observations  I  have  made  You 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  all  that  I  am 
going  U)  say  at  this  point  but  with  a  daughter 
and  her  nusband  in  this  graduating  class.  I 
would  hope  they,  at  least,  will  listen  What 
I  have  to  say  Is  intended  to  be  constructive 
and  hopefully  stimulate  you  Into  action  t<j 
make  the  good  Job  you  are  doing  now  an  even 
better  one 

It  Ls  always  alarming  when  a  Christian 
hears  such  pronouncements  as  "God  Is 
Dead".  'Christianity  Is  Fading"  and  some 
theoljglans  are  even  saying-  "That  while  Ood 
was  once  a  useful  cxjncept.  It  Is  now  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  man" 

Recently  a  Gallup  Poll  was  taken  on  the 
subject:  "Is  religion  Increasing  Its  Influence 
on  American  life  or  losing  Its  Influence?"  57 
percent  said  it  Is  loelng  Its  Influence  I  re- 
peat 57  percent  of  our  population  said  re- 
ligion Ls  losing  Its  Influence  on  American 
life  Ten  years  ago.  this  view  was  held  by  14 
percent    This  Is  shocking! 

No  one  can  d^ny  that  Christian  churches 
are  going  through  some  gigantic  convul- 
sions as  f.ir-reachlng  as  they  have  ever 
known  While  church  attendance  Is  dimin- 
ishing, discussion  and  debate  on  religion  are 
at  an  tU-timf  high 

And  speaking  of  The  church  attendance, 
recently  my  good  wife  and  I  visited  the 
church  In  Denmark  that  my  Grandfather 
attended  when  he  was  a  boy  There  were 
three  pe<jp!e  in  attendance  On  leaving  I 
asked  our  driver  If  this  was  typical  of  the 
trend  in  Danish  churches  and  if  so.  why'' 
He  said  Yes.  regrettably  this  is  happen- 
ing and  the  principal  reason  for  this  oc- 
curring. In  my  Judgment  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  collect.^  the  taxes  and 
pays  for  the  church  expenses  and  the  clergy. 
With  no  collections  or  direct  personal  fi- 
nancial commitment,  the  people  seem  to  lose 
interest  m  church  atTalrs  " 

With  this  experience.  I  came  away  more 
determined  than  e-.-er  to  point  out  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  church  and  state  sepa- 
rate and  the  absolute  essentiality  of  .sus- 
taining full  rellglou.s  liberty  in  this  country 
and  hopefully,  someday,  in  the  world 

Just  as  business  is  adapting  Itself  with 
computers  and  modern  communications 
equipment  those  responsible  for  advancing 
the  ChrUtlan  Cause  must  recognlsie  the 
"signs  of  the  times"  and  update  their  tech- 
niques In  order  to  capture  the  minds  and 
the  Imagination  of  men  and  women  on  the 
move 

There  Is  increasing  competition  among 
people  for  their  attention  Television,  sports 
events,  social  gatherings  travel  opportuni- 
ties, leisure  time  activities  are  but  a  few 
of  the  church's  "competitors"  In  this  fast 
moving  age  we  live  in 

If  Christianity  is  to  survive  It  must  once 
again  become  a  viable  force  and  an  Influence 
in  our  society  God  Is  an  expansive  force 
which  Impels  people  to  extend  themselves. 

America  must  be  prep.ired  to  move  rapidly 
to  till  the  spiritual  void  It  must  organize 
and  mobilize  its  Christian  forces  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  It  must  demonstrate  by  both 
faith  and  deeds  on  an  International  scale, 
that  there  Is  New  Hope — that  there  Is  a 
better  way  -that  there  Is  an  alternative  to 
war — an  alternative  to  hate—  and  an  alter- 
native to  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  Never. 
In  my  opinion,  has  a  song  been  written  that 
Ls  more  reflective  to  the  signs  of  our  times 
than    "Onward    Christian   Soldiers"! 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  you.  aa  an  Indi- 
vidual, could  do  beyond  your  formal  educa- 


tion, or  In  conjunction  with  It.  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  future  I  believe  lies  ahead 
and  which  I  have  outlined.  I  would  suggest 
two  things  Become  multl-llngual  and  learn 
to  fly 

Modem  living  has  become  without  a  doubt, 
more  challenging  because  of  the  overall  im- 
p:ict  created  by  great  advances  In  traas- 
portatlon  and  communications.  And  It  Is  In 
theee  areas  that  we  can  achieve  maxlmua 
success  In  reshaping  the  America  of  the  fu- 
ture and  preserving  and  extending  our  way 
of  life 

Comjnunlcatlon  Is  vital  -to  understandlDg, 
Those.  In  my  view,  who  will  be  most  effective 
In  International  affairs  and  In  winning  th* 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  everywhere  in 
the  future — will  be  thoee  with  a  multl-lla- 
gual  cap>ablllty.  Fluency  In  Spanish,  German 
and  French  will  be  essential  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  while  fluency  in  Russian  and 
Chinese  will  later  become  equally  as  essential. 

One  of  the  truly  great  challenges  which  bis 
faced  electronic  engineers  for  years,  is  how 
to  develop  and  perfect  a  portable,  simul- 
taneous language  translator.  Think,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  » 
machine  that  would  Instantly  translate  the 
spxjken  word  Into  the  language  of  the  listener 

And  think  for  a  moment.  If  you  will,  of  the 
great  potential  of  aircraft  In  the  service  of 
O'xl  and  man  Much  of  our  aviation  and 
space  development,  however,  has  resulted 
fmm  the  use  of  aircraft  as  tools  of  war  in  the 
'JOth  Century  But  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  year  2000  Is  only  83  years  awny.  And  I 
would  suggest  to  you.  that  the  21st  Century 
will  see  aviation  assume  an  even  greater  role 
for  the  uplift  of  mankind  In  the  greater 
cause  of  peace. 

I'm  going  to  pause  briefly  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  you  for  your  far-sightedness  In 
establishing  your  Flight  Training  Center  here 
at  Pacific  Union  College.  While  I  realize  the 
program  was  Initiated  primarily  to  equip  stu- 
dents, preparing  to  serve  In  the  mission  field, 
with  more  utility  and  flexibility  In  remote 
places  of  the  world.  I'm  sure  you  also  realize 
you  have  permitted  many  of  your  students  to 
embark  on  new  careers  In  the  vastly  expand- 
ing aviation  and  aerospace  fields 

I  submit  to  you.  that  the  airplane  will  do 
for  the  wurld  what  the  wheel  and  the  auto- 
mobile have  done  for  America-  providing 
we  have  the  sense  to  use  It  for  constructive 
rather    than    destrxictlve    purposes. 

Today,  buslnera  Is  taking  to  the  air.  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  with  an  ex- 
pected 400  percent  Increase  In  the  next  ten 
years.  Air  passenger  and  air  cargo  traffic 
will  double  in  the  next  five  years 

These  increases  will  require  facilities  and 
communication  systems — all  manned  by 
qiialltled  personnel  The  doctor,  the  lawyer 
and  the  businessman  who  Is  qualified  as  a 
pilot  will  be  way  out  In  front  when  It  comes 
to  meeting  his  competition. 

Every  corner  of  this  earth,  especially  the 
dark  corners,  must  be  Injected  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  be  pro- 
tected and  sustained. 

This  concept  has  prompted  me  to  coin  the 
phrase.  "Let's  Put  Wings  On  Americanism" 
by  developing  an  Airborne  Freedom  Oflen- 
tive- hopefully  to  win  the  Cold  War  and 
promote  lasting  peace  and  Justice  on  thli 
earth  Contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  a  dark 
and  dreary  International  picture,  It  does  fall 
within  the  realm  of  {xaaslblllty.  providing  we 
have  the  foresight,  will  and  determination  to 
make  the  necessary  commitment. 

We  certainly  have,  without  a  doubt,  tbe 
equipment  and  the  technical  capability  (rf 
organizing  and  mobilizing  this  kind  of  an 
effort.  I  have  even  suggested  that  the  "Hos- 
pital Ship  HOPE"  people  consider  convert- 
ing surplus  aircraft  carriers  to  hoepltal  shljs 
to  penfilt  the  utilization  of  aircraft  to  ex- 
tend their  area  of  operation  and 
effectiveness. 
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Missionaries  have  pioneered  use  of  the 
airplane  aa  a  potent  factor  in  extending 
••people-to-people"  programs  and  for  carry- 
ing the  word  of  God  on  the  wings  of  their 
alrci^Bft.  As  such,  we  have  seen  the  great 
potential  of  flight  as  a  result  of  their  de- 
voted efforts. 

As  I  think  of  you.  about  to  leap  headlong 
into  the  fullness  of  life,  I  am  reminded  of 
Alexander  the  Great  when  he  became  vir- 
tual ruler  of  the  world.  One  day,  according 
to  fable,  he  came  across  a  philosopher  who 
was  lying  on  his  back  In  a  meadow  and 
meditating.  Alexander  stood  before  the 
philosopher  and  said:  "Name  your  wish  and 
It  will  be  granted.  I  am  a  patron  of  the  arte 
and  culture  and  I  will  gladly  underwrite  any 
project  which  you  may  select."  The  reposing 
philosopher  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said:  "You  may  do  one  thing  for  me.  Your 
Highness,  please  step  aside — you  are  stand- 
ing between  me  and  the  sun!" 

As  you  leave  these  hallowed  halls,  let 
nothing  stand  between  you  and  the  sun. 
Don't   be  satisfied   with   the   status  quo. 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  you 
face  today  lies  In  the  answer  you  provide  to 
these  questions:  "Will  I,  as  an  Individual, 
make  a  contribution  to  my  country,  and  to 
my  fellowman,  as  I  take  my  place  In  society? 
Win  I  use  my  ability  and  my  energ^y  In  such 
a  way  that  It  will  be  said  of  me,  the  world 
la  a  better  place  because  of  me?" 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  this  because  I 
believe  the  world  awaits  your  answer! 

Henry  Drummond.  a  Scottish  scientist, 
university  lecturer  and  trained  for  the  min- 
istry, had  a  profound  effect  on  the  college 
campuses  of  the  1800's  and  this  Is  the  pro- 
gram he  put  to  the  young  men  of  his  day: 

"The  world  In  which  we  live  Is  an  unfin- 
ished world.  It  Is  not  wise.  It  Is  not  happy,  It 
Is  not  pure.  It  Is  not  good.  It  Is  not  even 
sanitary." 

"Humanity  is  little  more  than  raw  mate- 
rial. Almost  everything  has  yet  to  be  done 
to  It." 

"Christ  never  Intended  to  finish  the  world 
slnglehanded,  but  announced  from  the  first 
that  others  would  not  only  take  part,  but 
do  'greater  things'  than  he." 

"Men  must  live  among  men.  Men  must 
Influence  men.  Organizations,  Institutions, 
churches,  have  too  much  rigidity  for  a  thing 
that  Is  to  flood  the  world.  The  only  fluid 
In  the  world  la  man." 

"Men,  then,  are  the  only  means  God's 
Spirit  has  of  accomplishing  his  purpose." 

Which  way  America?  . 


ONE  MAN'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  MARTIN 
LU'l'HEK  KINO 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Qoodling]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  has,  through  vari- 
ous public  expressions,  charged  that  "the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  purveyor  of 
violence  in  the  world."  and.  In  the  proc- 
ess, has  become  a  controversial  Indi- 
vidual. 

There  are.  however,  at  least  two  sides 
to  an  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  one  of  the 
other  sides — as  expressed  In  a  sermon  by 
»  pastor  of  a  church  in  my  congressional 
district — thereby  giving  balance  to  the 
situation.  The  sermon  follows: 


"One  Man's  Replt  to  Db.  Maktin  Littrer 

Kino" 
(Sermon  by  The  Rev.  Matthew  L.  Wlnter&>on 

AprU  30,  1967  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church, 

Camp  Hill,  Penna.) 

Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 

Certain  things  should  be  made  clear  be- 
fore we  get  Into  the  body  of  the  sermon  this 
morning.  The  first  Is — I  do  not  expect  each 
and  every  one  of  you  present  here  this  morn- 
ing to  agree  with  everything  that  I  have  to 
say.  Rather.  I  hope  that  I  can  challenge  your 
thinking  this  morning,  that  I  can  prompt 
discussion  among  you,  your  family,  and  your 
friends,  and  certainly  I  hope  that  I  can  lay 
up>on  your  conscience  the  need  for  prayer  In 
these  troubled  times.  The  Item  of  prayer  I  do 
not  consider  to  be  the  least.  I  think  all  too 
often  today  we  neglect  this  channel  of  power 
and  Influence  In  our  world.  So.  I  would  urge 
that  every  one  of  you  who  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  me  would  take  It  upon  himself  to  pray 
for  guidance  for  our  nation  and  for  peace  in 
our  world.  efkCJband  every  day  In  his  personal 
devotions. 

Secondly,  let  me  quickly  say  that  the  ser- 
mon Is  only  Indirectly  concerned  with  civil 
rights.  The  argument  that  I  have  with  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  la  his  stand  on  Viet 
Nam  and  not  his  stand  on  civil  rights.  I  be- 
Ueve that  both  of  us  are  concerned  with  civil 
rights,  and  even  though  we  may  disagree  at 
times,  yet  our  paths  In  this  very  Important 
aspect  of  American  lUe  are  much  closer  to- 
gether than  Is  our  stand  on  Viet  Nam. 

In  the  third  place,  let  It  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  st.anrilng  before  you  this 
morning  as  one  who  advocates  war  and  who 
rejoices  In  war  and  bloodshed.  I  can  hon- 
estly, from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  say  that 
I  hate  war.  I  bate  war  with  a  passion  that 
only  a  civilian  soldier  who  was  called  upon 
to  wear  his  country's  uniform,  can  hate  war. 
I  hate  war  because  I  have  seen  the  devasta- 
tion and  the  cruelty  of  it.  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  walked  through  the  streets  of  Hiro- 
shima a  few  short  months  after  the  explosion 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  saw  what  a  bomb  like 
that  can  do.  I  saw  the  burned  faces  of  the 
civilians  who  suffered  because  of  that  bomb. 
I  talked  with  individuals  who  were  caught 
up  In  the  events  that  stirrotuided  the  drop- 
ping of  a  single  bomb,  from  a  single  plane, 
that  destroyed  a  single  city.  1  assure  you,  to 
prevent  war  and  the  use  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments In  this  day  and  age,  I  would  do  any- 
thing within  my  power. 

Finally,  let  me  qtdckly  state  that  I  am 
a  Christian,  one  who  believes  deeply  and 
sincerely  that  the  love  of  Ood  which  we 
know  In  Christ  Jeens  Is  'the  greatest,  most 
powerftil  force  in  the  world:  I  truly  believe 
that  the  love  of  Ood  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  bring  peace  to  otir  world,  and  that  you 
and  I  and  everyone  else  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Christian  should  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  bring  that  love  of  Ood  to  bear — 
within  our  Indlvldtial  Uvea;  within  the  life  of 
our  community;  and  within  the  life  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  this  love  of  Ood  binds 
me  to  all  men,  whether  they  are  Russian  or 
Chinese,  whether  they  are  EngUsb  or  Italian. 
I  believe  that  this  love  of  Ood  which  I  know 
in  my  life  does  not  allow  me  the  luxury  of 
excluding  any  man,  regardless  of  his  country, 
regardless  of  his  race,  whether  he  be  yellow, 
black  or  white. 

Having  said  tbir,  I  read  from  the  third 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Eccleelastes :  "To 
everjrthlng  there  Is  a  season  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  Heaven:  a  time  to  be 
bom  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant  and  a 
time  to  pluck  up  that  which  Is  planted;  a 
time  to  love  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time  of 
war  and  a  time  of  peace." 

When  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  says,  "The 
United  States  Is  the  greatest  purveyor  of 
violence  in  the  world,"  I  take  Issue  with  him ! 


I  take  Issue  with  him  on  that  statement! 
Can  It  be  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  facts  of 
history  of  our  world  today?  Has  Dr.  King 
forgotten  the  conservative  estimates  that 
when  the  Chinese  communists  took  over  the 
mainland  of  China,  fifty  mllUon  people  lost 
their  Uves  by  execution.  Fifty  mllUon  people 
were  put  to  death  because  their  sole  crime 
was  that  they  happened  to  be  land  owners, 
or  happened  to  be  persons  who  were  minor 
civil  officials  In  the  preceding  government,  or 
happened  to  be  followers  of  the  Christian 
faith.  P^fty  million  people,  by  conservative 
estimate  I 

Has  Dr.  King  forgotten  the  tremendous  toll 
of  Uves  In  the  conflict  In  Korea?  A  war,  let 
me  quickly  say,  to  refresh  Dr.  King's  memory, 
started  not  by  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world,  but  by  the  forces  of  communism — 
a  war  that  was  as  bloody  as  any  that  has  been 
fought  In  the  20th  century.  Does  he  forget 
that  It  was  China  and  North  Korea  who  were 
most  Involved  in  starting  that  war  against 
a  nation  to  the  south  who  wanted  nothing 
but  peace  and  security? 

Has  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  already  for- 
gotten the  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary?  Has 
he  forgotten  how  Russian  tanks  and  soldiers 
moved  into  that  small  country  without  any 
mercy  and  completely  stamped  out  the  rebel- 
lion, and  under  a  flag  of  truce  Invited  the 
leader  of  the  freedom  fighters  to  a  conference 
and  then  Immediately  Impfteoned  him  and 
put  him  to  death  shortly  thereafter?  I  have 
talked  to  members  of  the  freedom  fighters 
who  Anally  settled  In  Btiffalo,  New  York.  Let 
them  teU  you  whether  they  think  America  Is 
the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  our 
modern  world. 

When  I  mention  China,  when  I  mention 
Korea,  and  when  I  mention  Hungary,  I  am 
only  mentioning  the  outstanding  examples. 
We  have  no  Idea  of  the  numbers  of  people 
who  were  put  to  death  tn  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  resisted  the  revolution  or  be- 
cause they  maintained  their  belief  In  God. 
We  have  no  Idea  of  the  numbers  who  In 
Eastern  Europe  were  Imprisoned  In  com- 
irunlst  concentration  camps  because  they 
wanted  freedom  and  liberty  rather  than  the 
slavery  of  communism. 

Especially  In  my  heart  are  those  three 
Baltic  countries — ^Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  Has  Dr.  King  ever  thought  about 
them?  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Intimately 
a  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Estonian 
Lutherans  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  those  men 
and  women  to  hear  of  the  brutality  of  com- 
munism In  that  Uttle  land.  I  have  a  book  in 
my  library  at  home  that  was  given  to  me  by 
that  congregation.  The  name  of  the  book  Is 
"The  Partisans."  It  is  signed,  "Prom  the 
Church  Council,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church,  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Pastor 
and  Mrs.  Matthew  L.  Winters,  with  gratitude. 
This  is  a  heroic  story  of  the  fighting  of  the 
sons  of  Estonia  against  godless  communism 
for  the  liberty  of  all  kianklnd."  Forgotten 
now  by  many  of  us  Is  the  valiant  effort  made 
by  those  small  nations  along  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Can  Dr.  King  In  good  conscience  make  the 
statement  that  America  Is  the  greatest  pur- 
veyor of  violence  In  the  world  today? 

Let  Dr.  King  talk  about  napalm.  Let  him 
talk  of  the  bombing  of  civilians  In  North 
Viet  Nam.  But  let  me  quickly  respond  to  this 
by  saying  that  I  am  positive  that  we  are  do- 
ing all  vrtthln  our  pwwer  not  to  bomb  the 
civilians  of  North  Viet  Nam.  It  la  one  of  those 
horrible  facts  of  war  that  civilians  do  get 
killed.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  war  fought  In  modem  times  when  a 
nation  has  been  so  concerned  about  the 
civilian  population  as  are  our  American  fliers 
when  they  go  over  the  targets  of  the  enemies. 
If  you  doubt  this,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  at  what  the  British  planes  did  to  Dres- 
den during  the  second  world  war.  All  you 
have  to  do  Is  think  of  what  we  did  to  Hlro- 
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•Mm*   AU  you  have  to  do  1«  think  of  what 
the  BtiMlans  did  to  Berlin  when  they  com- 
pletely leveled  the  city  without  regard  to  the 
olvUlan   population.    I    think    that    America 
today  U  trying  to  wage  a  war,  in  a  gentle- 
manly  humane   sort  or   way,   hard   as   that 
Is  to  do  and  aa  often  as  accidenU  do  happen. 
Has    Dr.    Martin    Luther    King    forgotten 
atMUt   the   fifty   thousand   or   more   civilians 
that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  forcee  of  North 
Viet  N*m  have   executed,   men   and   women 
wboM  only  crime  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
«:hool  ttAtben  or  village  leaders?  This  past 
Thursday.   It  was  my   privilege   to   hear   Dr. 
DavU  of  Boiling  Springs,  speak  to  our  Kl- 
wanU  Club.  Dr.  DavU  had  spent  two  months 
in  South  Viet  Nam  as  a  medical  doctor,  work- 
ing  with  the  civilians    He  spoke  to  us  of  the 
situation  In  Viet  Nam  and  he  bore  out  even 
more  dramatically   than  the  stories  In  our 
news  magazines  what  he  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyee — how  civilians  were   tortured  and 
killed  by  the  Viet  Cong    He  said  that  their 
manner  of  killing  these  persons  would  make 
the  average  American  tick,  not  an  easy,  mer- 
ciful d«*tli  with  a  bullet,  but  a  very  diabolic. 
Ungertng.  torturing  sort  of  death.  ThU.  too. 
U  part  of  the  picture  of  the  violence  In  Viet 

Then  I  would  ask  Dr  King,  since  he  con- 
demna  otir  nation  for  its  violence  and  for 
Its  bloodshed,  about  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  What  nation  in  the  world  gives  away 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  medical  sup- 
pUaa  to  those  who  are  in  need  than  the 
United  States  of  America^  What  nation  In 
the  world  provides  the  largest  number  of 
Christian  missionaries  carrying  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  all  men,  regardless  of  color  or 
nationality?  What  nation  has  a  larger  group 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  go  out 
and  work  In  foreign  lands,  than  do  we  in 
America  through  our  Peace  Corps?  What 
other  nation  has  soldiers  who.  while  they 
are  {l«htlng  war.  take  their  own  spare  time 
to  build  school  rooms,  to  build  wings  on  hos- 
pitals, and  to  carry  on  services  for  orphan- 
ages? I  truly  believe  that  I  can  throw  out 
my  chest  and  be  proud  of  every  young  man 
and  woman  wearing  an  American  uniform 
in  South  Viet  Nam  today  I  think  these  are 
some  of  tlie  finest  young  people  in  our  world. 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job. 
I  kitow  for  a  fact  that  many,  many  of  them 
have  not  left  their  Christianity  at  home,  but 
are  working  out  that  Christianity  in  that 
nation  so  torn  by  violence  today 

Dr.  King  goes  on  to  compare  the  use  of  our 
new  weapons  in  Viet  Nam  to  the  Nazi  use  of 
medical  experlmenu  on  concentration  camp 
Inmates.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  he 
really  believes  this.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  Dr.  King  got  carried  away  by  his  own 
rbatortc.  I  would  like  to  think  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  forgot  what  he  was 
saying.  To  compare  waging  of  war  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  with  as  much  protection 
for  the  civilian  population  as  poeslble  In 
South  Viet  Nam  to  the  Nazi  medical  experi- 
ments of  World  War  H!  I  And  It  hard  to 
balleve  that  any  American  could  say  this. 

Martin    Luther    King    says.      Let    us    save 
our  national  honor     Stop  the  bombing!  Let 
us  save  American  lives  and  Vietnamese  lives — 
Stop  the  bombing  I  Let  our  voice*  ring  out 
across  the  land  to  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  being  vain,  glorious  conquerors — 
Stop  the  bombing  I"  Well,  Dr    King.  I  think 
history  shows   that   we   are   not   being   vain, 
glorious  conquerors   We  do  not  have  to  stop 
the  bombing   to  prove   that!    I   believe   that 
America's  attitude  toward  Its  enemies  Is  per- 
fectly   lUusUated    In    the    case    of    Germany 
and  Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II    In 
tbeee  two  sltuaUons  you  see  the  type  of  con- 
querors we  are.   What   do  we   want  in   Viet 
Nam?  Do  we  want  to  conquer  It  for  our  own 
lUM?  Do  we  want  to  enslave  the  people?  Do 
^«  want  to  establish  an  American  colony?  I 
dont  believe  so   I  grant  you  that  all  of  the 
Issues  and  all  of  the  turmoil  In  that  South- 


east Asian  country  Is  pretty  mixed  up    But  I 
still    believe    what    our    President    says  .  . 
and  he  had  better  meun  what  he  says,  be- 
cause  that   is   the   reason    I   am   supporting 

h'.m 

We  are  in  South  Viet  Nam  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  an  opportunity  to  set  up 
a  free  nation  without  the  shackles  of  com- 
munist slavery  about  their  neck.  This  Is  the 
reason  our  President  has  told  us  that  we  are 
there,  and  If  It  is  not.  then  he  must  answer 
t-i  us  But  If  It  Is.  then  we  must  give  of  the 
very  best  that  we  have  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  Com- 
munism must  be  stopped'  There  Is  no  free- 
dom, there  Is  no  liberty  under  communism! 
How  well  that  Is  illustrated  to  the  American 
people  when  Joseph  Stalin's  daughter  defecU 
to  the  United  States,  when  Ehe  finds  that 
she  can  no  longer  take  the  thought  control 
.md  the  religious  persecution  that  is  a  part 
of  her  native  land  Can  any  American  go  to 
the  Berlin  wall  and  see  that  massive  con- 
crete and  barbed  wire  structure  built  to  keep 
the  slaves  of  East  Germany  In,  and  then 
doubt  the  battle  that  we  are  fighting'  I 
would  be  surprised  Communism  Is  not  free- 
dom' C -mmunlsm  '.s  not  liberty'  Commu- 
nism IS  not  hope!  It  Is  American  democracy 
bred  md  nurtured  in  '.Me  American  filth, 
that  Is  Still  the  light  of  the  world  today! 

Communism  cannot  be  stopped  by  guns 
alone  I  believe  that  But  there  are  times 
when.  God  help  us.  It  Is  the  only  way  I  don't 
like  It'  I  don't  like  to  see  men  taking  up  arms 
against  each  other  But  sometimes  this  Is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  Dr  King  asked 
college  studenu  and  other  young  Americans 
to  boycott  the  draft  Is  this  the  way  we  show 
our  appreciation  for  the  freedom  and  liberty 
for  which  others  have  sacrificed  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  If  Is  this  the  way  we  save  our 
national  honor,  by  .saying.  "As  long  aa  I  am 
free,  I  don't  care  atxsut  the  rest  of  the 
world''"  Is  this  the  way  we  save  .\merlcan  and 
Vietnamese  lives,  by  saying  "Better  Red  than 
dead?  "  If  so,  I  don't  want  any  part  of  It. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry  are  much  more  my  sentiment,  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  I  will  fight  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  I  have 
enjoyed  and  hope  that  my  children  will  en- 
Joy.  I  win  fight  and  not  be  apologetic  about 

Aa   ChrtsUans   .ind   Americans,   we   should 
never  stop  praying  and  working  for  peace  In 
our  world  Our  President  and  others  in  places 
of   authority  should   constantly   be   encour- 
aged :o  seek  peace,  to  try  over  and  over  again, 
no  matter  how  many  Umes  they  are  rebuked, 
to  try  to  sit  down  and  negotiate,  to  sit  down 
at  a  peace  table  to  bring  peace  to  our  world 
In  effect,   we   Christians   are   to   wage  peace 
every  bit  as  hard  aa  nations  wage  war.  Our 
nation  should  be  an  example  of  peace  In  our 
world   This  Ls  something  that  we  should  un- 
derUne  for  the  world  about  us.  Even  while 
we  are  bearing  arms,  our  ultimate  hope,  our 
love    our  desire  for  all   mankind.   Is  a  time 
when  agencies  like  the  United  Nations  can 
settle  all   the   dLsagreements   ';>f  m.tiiklnd   in 
a  peaceful  manner.  But  then,  let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  freedom  and  liberty  are  not 
won  by  expediency  and  compromise.  The  cost 
of  freedom  Is  sacrifice  and  devotion,  dedica- 
tion and  righteousness    Let   us  never   forget 
that   communism   Is  the  greatest   enemy   In 
the  world    to  both  freedom  and  dem'X;racy, 
to  both  Christianity  and  religious  freedom. 
Let  us  pray  as  hard  for  the  conversion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  communist  world,  aa  we  hope 
for    vlcton-     Let    us    practice    our   Christian 
faith   as  devoutly,   aa  our   men   In   uniform 
carry  out  their  task. 

Could  It  not  be  possible  that  almighty  God 
has  brought  America  to  this  moment  of  his- 
tory''—This  nation  which  has  been  formed 
out  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  man- 
kind;—This  nation  which  is  built  upon 
Christian  values  and  sUndards  and  faith;  — 


This  nation  which  Is  blessed  with  Ideals  and 
freedom  and  concepts  of  equality; — This  na- 
tion which  has  developed  Into  tlie  most  pow- 
erful nation  In  the  world?  Is  It  not  Just  pos- 
sible that  God  has  brought  us  to  this  mo- 
ment to  confront  communism,  the  most 
powerful  challenge  that  Satan  has  ever 
thrown  at  this  world?  And  If  this  be  the 
ciise,  may  you  and  I  as  Americans  be  worthy 
of  It,  by  placing  the  challenge,  the  Judgment, 
the  guidance  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
above  the  Surs  and  Stripes,  but  placing 
everything  else  below  Old  Glory. 

On  January  21st.  1776,  In  a  small  church 
In  Woodstock.  Virginia,  Pastor  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg In  a  dramatic  gesture,  took  oH  hla 
preaching  gown  and  stood  before  his  congre- 
gation clad  in  a  uniform  of  a  colonel  In  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army.  Using  the  text 
which  I  have  used  this  morning,  he  said. 
There  Is  a  time  for  peace;  a  time  for  war." 
.^nd  walked  out  of  that  church  that  day.  re- 
cruited some  300  persona  to  go  and  even- 
tually Join  Washington's  army  at  Brandy- 
wine — there  to  save  the  day  for  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  Nothing  so  dramatic  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  wish  God  would  give  me  the  power 
to  rip  aside  all  the  disloyalties  to  God  and 
country  In  my  life,  my  love  of  luxury,  all  of 
my  fear  of  standing  up  and  speaking  out, 
and  standing  before  you  clad  only  In  my  love 
of  God  and  my  devotion  to  country,  so  that 
I  could  place  upon  your  heart  the  challenge 
of  our  world  today;  that  I  could  urge  you 
to  a  greater  commitment  to  God  and  In  that 
greater  commitment  to  God.  the  power  to  rise 
up  and  face  the  challenge  of  those  who 
would  destroy  religion,  of  those  who  would 
destroy  our  nation  and  Ite  liberty. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  must  walk  hU 
way.  but  I  hope  In  his  mind  and  his  heart, 
he  realizes  that  there  are  Christians  and 
Americans,  both  black  and  white,  who  must 
take  a  different  pathway  on  the  Issue  of  Vlet- 
Nam;— walking  that  pathway  to  preserve  hU 
freedom  and  Uberty  to  speak  out  against  o\u 
way.  Amen. 


June  22,  1967 
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MILESTONE    PROPERTY    TAX    LAW 
ENACTED  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  DwyhI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  local 
property  tex  in  providing  revenue  to 
State  and  local  government.  In  1960,  It 
produced  approximately  $25  billion  for 
local  governments  and  school  districts, 
and  accounted  for  over  87  percent  of 
their  total  tax  revenue. 

While  this  tax  is  a  prime  revenue  pro- 
ducer, it  also  has  a  rather  notorious  rep- 
utation due  largely  to  Inequitable  tax 
assessment  procedures.  Yet.  major  re- 
forms on  the  assessment  front  seem  to 
move  at  a  glacial  pace. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm  that  property  tax  re- 
formers view  the  recent  major  break- 
through in  New  Jersey.  Last  month.  Act- 
ing CJovernor  Sido  L.  Ridolfl  of  Ne« 
Jersey  signed  a  law  which  provides  for 
the  qualification,  certification,  and  exam- 
ination of  tax  assessors.  This  has  beffl 
widely  hailed  as  a  milestone  in  propem 
tax  legislation.  In  signing  the  bill.  Act- 


ing GovCTnor,Ridolfi,  who  was  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  stated  that  probably 
no  other  single  factor  is  so  important  as 
tax  assessments  being  made  by  well- 
qualified  persons  in  insuring  that  the 
burden  of  the  tax  is  distributed  equitably 
among  the  taxpayers. 

The  law  provides  that  the  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Taxation 
shall  examine  all  persons  applying  for 
the  position  of  tax  assessor,  and  the  suc- 
cessful applicants  will  receive  the  tax  as- 
sessor certificate.  The  new  law  also  pro- 
vides that  after  July  1.  1971.  no  assessor 
may  be  appointed  or  reappointed,  elected 
or  reelected,  as  tax  assessor  unless  he 
holds  a  tax  assessor  certificate. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  law 
is  the  provision  of  tenure  for  assessors. 
Under  the  law,  one  may  acquire  tenure 
of  office  upon  reappointment  or  reelec- 
tion after  having  received  a  tax  assessor 
certificate  and  having  served  as  tax  as- 
sessor for  at  least  four  years  immediate- 
ly prior  to  such  reapix)lntment  or  reelec- 
tion. 

The  law  empowers  the  director  to  re- 
voke or  suspend  a  tax  assessor's  certifi- 
cate for  dishonest  practices  or  willful  or 
Intentional  failure  or  neglect,  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
relating  to  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes. 

The  Governors  news  release  also 
noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  signing  of 
this  law  fulfilled  one  of  the  key  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  calling 
for  the  professionalization  of  tax  asses- 
sors and  certification  after  examina- 
tion. 

Along  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain  ] ,  I  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
86th  Congress  to  create  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  I  have  been  privileged, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  to  represent  this 
House  on  the  Commission  since  its  crea- 
tion in  1959.  During  the  intervening 
years,  the  Advisory  Commission  has  pub- 
lished many  reports  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  government,  but 
none  have  been  more  widely  acclaimed 
than  the  report  on  "The  Role  of  the 
States  in  Strengthening  the  Property 
Tax." 

This  is  a  source  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  me  because  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  both  in  favor  of  placing  this  sub- 
ject on  the  Advisory  Commission's  study 
agenda  and  in  support  of  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations set  forth  in  this  repwrt. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  New 
Jersey  legislation  will  not  only  improve 
the  administration  of  the  property  tax 
in  New  Jersey,  but  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  other  States  seeking  to  improve 
their  tax  and  thus  improve  their  major 
source  of  revenue  as  well  as  strengthen 
State  and  local  government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  also  In- 
clude an  informative  column  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  law  by  John  O.  Davies, 
the  Gannett  News  Service  correspondent 
at  the  State  capital,  published  In  the 
June  12  issue  of  the  Plainfleld  Courier- 
News. 
The  column  follows: 
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Tax  Assessors  Law — Standards  Set  foh 
Valuation  Jobs 
(By  John  O.  Davies) 
Trekton. — Under    a    new    state    law,    the 
business  of  assessing  your  property  for  tax- 
ing  ptuposes  Is  gradually  approaching  the 
non-polltlcal    professionalism    such    critical 
work  warrants.  At  present  some  900  assessors 
process  the  valuations  throughout  the  state 
on  which  local  property  taxes  approaching 
$1.6  billion  are  based. 

Notices  already  have  been  mailed  by  the 
State  Division  of  Taxation  to  all  assessors 
that  examinations  will  be  held  next  spring 
for  the  tax  assessor  certificates — without 
which,  after  July  1,  1971,  lew  assessors  will  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  office. 

Exceptions  will  be  granted  to  assessors  who 
have  served  continuously  from  next  July  1  on 
through  reappointment  or  re-election.  As- 
sessors who  can  prove  successful  completion 
of  special  courses  at  Rutgers  University  also 
may  be  certified  without  taking  the  state 
tests. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  new  law 
upgrading  the  Increasingly  complex  task  of 
determining  the  property  value  of  homes, 
businesses  and  Industries  on  which  taxes  are 
levied.  It  was  signed  May  4  and  Tax  Director 
William  Klngsley  already  is  setting  up  the 
first  examination  program. 

Under  the  law,  tests  will  be  held  In  March 
and  September  of  each  year. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  statute  Is  Its 
provisions  granting  tenure  to  assessors  who 
are  reappointed  or  re-elected  after  receiving  a 
certificate  who  alap  have  had  at  least  four 
years  In  oflSce  prior  to  their  new  terms. 

Tax  collectors  were  granted  similar  tenure 
privileges  If  they  passed  Rutgers  courses  In 
their  vocations  under  a  1966  law. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  tax  collectors,  the 
assessors'  law  vrlU  eventually  take  these  local 
officers  out  of  politics  by  protecting  those 
with  proof  of  professional  qualification — 
the  state  certificates — from  the  perils  of 
seeking  re-election  or  reappointment.  Tax 
division  officials  say  about  300  of  New 
Jersey's  assessors  are  elective  and  that  close 
to  150  are  either  elected  or  re-elected  or 
appointed  or  reappointed  throughout  the 
state  yearly. 

The  tax  division  feels  that  some  problems 
might  arise  among  elected  assessors  who  may 
qualify  for  tenure  possibly  after  having  been 
defeated  In  a  local  election  but  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  their  term  In  office.  Assessors, 
according  to  the  division,  customarily  take 
office  on  July  l.  many  months  after  an 
election. 

According  to  William  G.  Coward,  head  of 
the  State  Division  of  Local  Government,  this 
problem  has  not  developed  under  the  1966 
law  providing  for  certification  and  tenure  of 
tax  collectors. 

He  recalled  cases  Involving  the  tax  col- 
lectors of  WestvlUe  and  South  Plainfleld  who 
filed  as  primary  election  candidates  but  later 
obtained  certificates.  In  each  case.  Coward 
said,  a  county  court  ordered  their  candidacy 
withdrawn  from  the  primary  ballot  on  the 
grounds  tenure  had  been  won. 

Klngsley  listed  these  key  points  of  the 
new  law: 

"After  July  1,  1971,  no  assessor  may  be  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed,  elected  or  reelected, 
as  tax  assessor  unless  be  holds  a  tax  assessor 
certificate.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  an  assessor  who  shall  have  served 
continuously  In  office  from  next  July  1  to  the 
date  of  reapptolntment  or  re-election. 

"Under  the  law,  one  may  acquire  tenure 
of  office  upon  reappointment  or  re-election 
after  having  received  a  tax  assessor  certifi- 
cate and  having  served  as  tax  assessor  for 
at  least  four  years  immediately  prior  to  such 
reappointment  or  re-election. 

"Tenure  may  also  be  acquired  by  assessors 
who.  on  or  before  June  30,  1969  shall  have 
received    a    tax    assessor    certificate    while 


actually  In  office  as  assessor  and  who,  on  or 
before  June  30,  1969  shall  have  served  as 
assessor  for  at  least  four  consecutive  years." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION,  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i;equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
diabolical  foreign  policy  maneuvers  of 
the  Kremlin  are  visible  in  the  Middle 
East.  With  the  administration  pursuing 
its  plans  to  subsidize  Eastern  European 
Communist  governments  through  trade 
agreements,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  noted  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  adopted  a  forceful  resolution 
urging  a  halt  to  this  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration which  truly  represents  a  na- 
tional disaster  in  foreign  affairs.  I  insert 
this  resolution,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Robert  W.  Mitchler  and  James  C.  Soper, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
State  of  Ilunois,  75th  General  Assemblt. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  Ofterkd  by 

Senators  Mitchler  and  Soper 

Whereas,  Our  nation  Is  Involved  In  a 
struggle  for  human  freedom  against  the 
forces  of  communism  In  Viet  Nam;  and 

Whereas,  Thousands  of  our  service  men 
have  already  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
thousands  more  risk  their  lives  dally;  and 

Whereas,  Some  within  our  country  find 
pleasure  in  lawless  demonstrations,  draft 
card  burnings  and  other  forms  of  opposition 
to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  have  given 
their  lives;  and 

Whereas.  Some  nations  with  which  we 
trade  continue  to  supply  our  enemy  with 
goods,  thus  supporting  the  forces  of  com- 
munist aggression;   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein,  that  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned In  the  preamble,  we  declare  our  sup- 
port for  our  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
strongly  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  all  trade  with  countries  sup- 
plying goods  to  the  enemy  and  refrain  from 
establishing  any  new  trade  "bridges"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  satellite  nations;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
Congressman  from  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  April  12.  1967. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro. 

PTesident  of  the  Senate. 
Edwakd  E.  Pernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, June  15,  1967. 


Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Fredric  B.  Sxlcki, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


SITUATION   IN   GREECE 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKr.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
pletely obsciired  by  the  developments  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  the  situation  in 
Greece  where  necessary  changes  were 
made  In  the  government  to  prevent 
anarchy  and  a  possible  Communist  talie- 
over.  As  a  continuation  of  my  remarks 
I  ask  leave  to  Insert  at  this  point  an  in- 
terview reported  by  Mr  Ray  McHugh. 
Washington  manager  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  based  on  his  recent  conference 
with  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
Constantlne  Kolllas. 

Atkxns. — "Tlila  Government  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  carry  on  the  burdens  of  office.  Since 
the  day  It  took  office  Ita  fundamental  aim 
tkaa  be«n  to  return  Greece  to  parliamentary 
government  aa  soon  aa  possible." 

Prime  Mlnlater  Constantlne  KolUaa  spoke 
•lowly  with  emphasis,  obviously  anxious  that 
the  Interpreter  relay  the  full  meaning. 

A  short  TT"*"  with  a  Uttle  moustache  and 
dark-rlmmed  spectacle*,  ha  seemed  uncom- 
fortable, almost  out  of  placa  behind  the  huge 
desk  In  the  red-carpeted  room.  A  pudgy 
flgvire  in  a  dark  blue  suit  and  a  thickly 
knotted  gray  and  black  tie.  Kolllas  looked 
like  a  man  who  would  rather  be  doing  other 
things  than  running  the  Greek  Government. 

But  EtoUlas  also  looks  like  a  man  who  Is 
determined  to  see  a  Job  through. 

"I  have  already  told  the  American  ambas- 
sador that  even  If  Greece  Is  left  to  stand 
alone  in  Its  struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. It  win  continue  that  struggle."  he  said 
In  an  exclusive  Interview. 

Nettled  by  foreign  press  criticism  of  the 
military  regime  he  heads  and  concerned 
about  the  "review"  of  American  aid  pro- 
grams to  Greece.  Kolllas  said  Greece  needs 
DO  ranlnders  or  lectures  about  the  basic 
valOM  at  democratic  government. 

"The  history  of  this  land  Is  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  its  citizens."  he  said. 

"We  do  not  have  to  prove  that  Greeks 
know  how  to  flght  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy." 

His  voice  bad  a  tart  quality. 

"The  government  has  set  as  Its  aim  the 
reconstruction  of  the  political  and  economic 
ruins  left  by  the  corrupt  policies  of  political 
parties  who  Ignored  the  national  Interest 
for  strictly  partisan  goals  and  spent  the 
national  treasure  In  a  selfish  bid  for  votes." 

Once  this  reconstruction  Job  Is  finished. 
Kolllae  said,  his  regime,  placed  In  power 
April  ai  m  a  bloodless  coup  by  army  colo- 
nels, will  step  from  the  scene. 

He  said  a  committee  of  20  specialists  has 
been  drawn  from  a  cross  section  of  the  Greek 
society  to  revise  the  national  constitution. 
It  has  been  Instructed  to  report  within  six 
months. 

"When  the  draft  Is  completed. '  be  said, 
"the  government  will  review  it  and  then  sub- 
mit it  to  the  people  for  approval  at  a  ref- 
erendum. 

"If  approved,  the  government  will  then 
select  tlte  proper  time  for  election  of  a  new 
parliament." 

K""1^  declined  to  net  a  time  limit  for  his 
army-Installed  regime,  but  the  head  of  the 
Oreek  Supreme  Court  emphasized  several 
tlmea  during  the  interview  that  "The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  this  should  come  as 
soon  as  possible." 

From  the  United  States,  be  said,  Greece 
"Sxpects  not  only  material  but  moral  sup- 
port." 

Tliougb  disappointed  by  Washington's  re- 
view of  military  aid  to  Greece — tm  implied 
dls^proval  of  the  power  grab — the  prime 
rr^tiiig*— ■  aaid  Greece  will  proceed  to  ask 
more  belp  from  the  United  States. 

Washington,  he  Indicated,  has  not  yet  re- 


alized that  the  colonels  saved  Greece  from 
political  chaos  and  a  well-organized  Com- 
munist plot  to  seize  control  of  the  country 
and  take  It  out  of  the  North  AUanUc  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  plot,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  was  or- 
ganized in  conjunction  with  Oreek  Commu- 
nist exiles  and  the  CommunLst  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe,  principally  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  and  Romania. 

■It  Is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Union 
of  the  Democratic  Left  lEDAi  lefUst  party 
in  Greece  was  headed  by  five  exiled  Greek 
Communists  who  are  in  an  e;istern  country," 
said  the  Premier.  "The  EDA  took  direct  or- 
ders dally  from  the  Communist  Parties  in 
Eastern  Europe." 

The  Prime  Minuter  mentioned  no  names, 
but  he  said  some  Greeit  political  leaders  in  re- 
cent months  openly  adopted  extremist  EDA 
slogans  and  accepted  Communist  support  In 
a  bid  for  victory  in  elections  that  had  been 
scheduled  for  May  28 

This  was  an  obvious  reference  to  George 
Papandreou.  former  Premier  and  head  of  the 
Center  Union  Party,  and  his  son.  Andreas, 
former  University  of  California  professor  and 
the  most  controversial  figure  in  Greek 
politics. 

Greece  has  moved  from  one  political  crisis 
to  another  sl.Tce  1964  when  the  elder  Papan- 
dreou Wis  named  Premier,  then  rei>l^ned  In 
a  clash  with  King  Constantlne  over  efforts  to 
establish  political  controls  in  the  military. 

KolUaa  declined  to  comment  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  younger  Papandreou.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  man  has  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  high  tre.ison  and  he  said  It  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  discuss  the  case  in 
view  of  his  Jurist  background  He  did  say. 
however,  that  the  "Asplda"  group  in 
the  Greek  army — with  which  the  younger 
Papandreou  was  allegedly  allied- -sought  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy,  seize  power  and 
Uke  Greece  out  of  NATO  Into  a  neutralist 
phase  that  could  easily  have  been  a  prelude 
to  communism. 

Other  Oreek  officials  dismiss  fears  voiced  In 
the  United  States  that  young  Papandreou 
might  be  executed.  Greek  law  does  not  pro- 
vide the  death  penalty  on  the  charges  he 
faces,  said  one  high  official. 

"Besides."  he  added,  "We  have  no  Intention 
of  creating  any  martyrs.  This  has  been  a 
bloodless  revolution  and  we  have  given  our 
pledge  to  King  Constantlne  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bloodless." 

KolUaa  indicated  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  most  Oreek  political  figures  who  ac- 
cepted Communist  help  were  themselves 
Communists. 

"They  thought  they  would  use  the  Com- 
munists and  their  methods  and  slogans  to 
gain  p)ower,"  he  said.  "Then  they  thought 
they  could  deal  with  the  Communists.  But 
the  Communists  had  other  plans." 

In  the  early  days  of  April,  the  prime  min- 
ister said,  there  was  Increased  Infiltration 
of  Communist  guerrillas  Into  Greece  from 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  He  said 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  reactivation  of 
Greek  Communists  who  had  been  released 
from  prison  by  previous  governments,  or  had 
been  allowed  to  return  from  exile 

"We  also  have  evidence  that  large  num- 
bers of  Communist  guerrilla  fighters  were 
brought  to  the  Greek-Bulgarian  and  Greek- 
Yugoslav  borders  In  early  April."  said  Kolllas. 
"They  were  concentrated  particularly  In  the 
SkopJIe  region  of  Yugoslavia." 

These  forces,  he  said,  were  made  up  largely 
of  Oreek  Communists  who  fled  to  eastern 
Europe  after  defeat  In  the  1947--I9  clvU  war. 
They  also  were  believed  to  Include  some  In- 
doctrinated Oreek-born  youths  who  had  been 
kidnaped  by  the  Reds  during  the  dvU  war 
and  raised  In  Comjnunlst  coimtrtes. 

"We  do  not  know  the  exact  size  of  these 
forces,"  Kolllas  said.  "We  know  there  were 
several  thousand  Some  estimates  speak  of 
tens  of  thousands." 


The  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Commu- 
nists In  exile  has  been  In  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia  and  Romania  at  various 
times,  he  said.  It  Is  now  believed  to  be  In 
Bucharest  where  a  radio  station  that  calls 
luelf  "The  Voice  of  Truth"  Is  broadcasting 
dally  propaganda  tirades  Into  Greece. 

'It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact,"  he  repeated, 
"that  Communists  In  Greece  were  receiving 
direct  orders  dally  from  the  Communist  par- 
ties In  eastern  Europe." 

Sharing  borders  with  three  Communist 
states  and  harboring  centuries-old  Balkan 
suspicions,  Greece  has  been  slow  to  Join  the 
Western  trend  toward  coexistence  and  rap- 
prochement with  eastern  EJurope.  Athens' 
go\ernments  had  taken  small  steps  In  the 
last  two  years  under  prodding  from  Washing- 
ton.  but  this  movement  has  now  been  halted 
by  the  new  government 

Does  Kolllas  expect  Greek  Communists  at 
home  and  In  the  neighboring  satellite  coun- 
tries to  turn  now  to  guerrilla  tactics  and 
terrorism? 

"It  is  completely  out  of  the  question,"  he 
said.  "The  army  revolution  has  asserted  Itself 
so  effectively  throughout  the  country  that 
any  Communist  uprising  would  be  crushed. 

"The  revolution  has  gained  the  highest 
confidence  from  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  i>eople.  They  know  that  It  has  saved 
them  from  political  chaos  and  that  It  Is  dedi- 
cated to  restoring  stability  so  that  all  can 
prosper. " 

Kolllas  appeared  at  an  armed  forces  dis- 
play at  Salonika  and  was  greeted  by  more 
than  100.000  persons.  It  was  In  Salonika  that 
George  Papandreou  was  to  speak  on  April 
23. 

Word  that  Communists  planned  major 
street  disorders  and  a  possible  grab  for  local 
power  touched  off  the  revolution  of  the 
colonels — a  startUngly  swift,  efficient  maneu- 
ver based  on  a  NATO  contingency  plan  to  deal 
with  Internal  subversion. 

After  more  than  an  hour  In  the  huge, 
hlBh-celllnged  office  of  the  old  royal  palace, 
Kolllas  rose  from  behind  his  desk  to  end  the 
Interview. 

"Do  not  take  my  word  for  all  this,"  he 
said.  "I  could  be  giving  you  propaganda.  Oo 
out  Into  Athens  and  Into  the  country.  Talk 
to  the  people.  They  will  tell  you  that  this 
revolution  has  saved  Greece. 

"We  have  no  Illusions  about  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  They  attack  us  every  day.  But 
it  is  Important,  very  Important,  that  our 
friends  and  allies  understand  that  we  are  still 
dedicated  to  NATO,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
parment  and  the  administration  do  not 
approve  of  the  new  Government  in 
Greece  but  are  merely  maintaining  for- 
mal but  "cool  relations,"  an  Interesting 
contrast  to  the  frantic  policy  of  building 
bridges  to  accommodate  the  Soviet 
Union. 


STATEMENT   ON   MIDDLE   EAST  BY 
POLISH  GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  Polish  Government-ln- 
exlle,  August  Zeleskl,  has  expressed  the 
concern  of  his  Cabinet  over  the  Soviet 
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Involvement  In  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
I  deem  it  especially  significant  that  the 
Polish  Govemment-ln-exile  adopted  a 
very  practical  statement  at  the  height  of 
the  armed  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  insert  the  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Statement    of     the     Polish     Government 

[in-Extle)  of  June  6.  1967,  on  the  Polish 

Nation's    Attttude    Toward   the    War    in 

THE  Middle  East 

London. — At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  6th 
June  1967  presided  over  by  Prime  Minister 
Aleksander  Zawlsza,  the  Polish  Government 
[ln-exlle|  drew  up  the  following  statement 
In  respect  of  the  Polish  nation's  attitude  to- 
wards the  war  In  the  Middle  East: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land (In-exUel  declare  that  the  attitude  to- 
wards the  present  armed  conflicts  In  the 
Middle  East  by  the  so-called  "Government 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic" — actually 
an  agency  of  imperialistic  Communist  Rus- 
sia's occupation  of  Poland — Is  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  representatives  of  the  Warsaw  re- 
gime. In  their  Invariable  parrottlng  of  Rus- 
sia must  also  on  this  occasion  suppwrt  her 
attacks  on  the  Israeli  nation  as  also  the 
Imperialistic  aim  of  Egypt — merely  one  of 
the  elements  In  the  totality  of  Russia's  sub- 
versive plans.  But  the  Polish  nation,  with 
Its  keen  realization  of  the  wrongs  Inflicted 
upon  the  weaker  nations  by  the  powers  that 
be  In  this  world.  Is  particularly  moved  by 
this  fresh  attack  on  the  Israeli  nation  and 
state,  an  attack  long  prepared  and  supported 
by  Russia. 

The  Israeli  people  have  during  the  last  few 
decades  recovered  their  age-old  heritage  ne- 
glected for  the  whole  centuries  past  by  In- 
truders with  an  alien  culture.  They  have 
transformed  the  land  by  the  effort  of  mind 
and  hands.  In  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Into 
a  built-up,  developed  and  prosperous  coun- 
try which  arouses  the  envy  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  evokes  their  chauvinism  so  skill- 
fully directed  and  exploited  by  the  destroyers 
of  peace  In  the  world — with  Russia  as  the 
ringleader. 

We  observe  and  admire  the  courage  of  the 
Israeli  people  In  the  determined  and  devoted 
defence  of  their  country.  It  Inevitably  re- 
minds us  of  our  own.  still  so  recent  fights, 
often  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  representa- 
tives of  this  people.  In  the  defence  of  our  own 
native  country — then  our  common  mother- 
land. 

This  brings  on  the  thought  and  the  desire 
to  reciprocate  towards  the  Israeli  nation,  to 
come  to  Its  aid  In  these  difficult  times.  But 
we  Poles  In  exile  are  at  present  powerless  In 
the  military  sense  whilst  the  Communist  re- 
gime's authorities  of  occupation  In  Poland 
stifle  every  noble  reaction  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, now  deprived  of  their  liberty  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

May  our  heartfelt  thoughts  and  moral  sup- 
port be  with  you  In  the  heroic  efforts  of  your 
patriotic  nation  and  may  our  voice  calling 
for  Justice,  also  for  the  Israeli  nation  and 
state,  reach  the  pwwers  of  this  world  still 
plunged  In  their  egoism  and  blind  to  the 
future  as  they  passively  regard  the  organiza- 
tion of  International  crimes.  Just  as  the 
Rlbbentrop-Molotov  conspiracy  was  aimed 
against  Poland,  so  now  the  Kosygln-Nasser 
conspiracy  Is  directed  against  Israel. 

The  western  powers  should  remember  that, 
whilst  handing  over  Poland  to  Imperialistic 
Ccn  .Tiunlst  Russia  was  the  beginning  of  their 
difflcultles  with  Russia  and  of  growing  Inter- 
national complications,  the  handing  over  of 
I«fael  to  the  Russo-Egyptlan  combine  could 
niark  the  beginning  of  their  decline  and  the 
undermining  of  our  civilization. 

It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
•lumber  during  the  coming  storm  will  awaken 
la  time." 
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"SEND  ME  A  BORE  ROD  AND  A  PAINT 
BRUSH" 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  wor- 
ried parents  In  my  district  have  sent  me 
a  letter  they  received  from  their  son,  a 
marine  in  Vietnam.  He  wrote  them  as 
follows: 

Our  M-166  aren't  worth  much.  If  there's 
dust  In  them,  they  will  jam.  Half  of  us  don't 
have  cleaJilng  rods  to  unjam  them.  Out  of  40 
rounds  I've  fired,  my  rifle  Jammed  about  10 
times.  I  pack  as  many  grenades  as  I  can 
plus  bayonet  and  K  bar  (Jungle  knife)  so  I'll 
have  something  to  flght  with.  ...  If  you 
can,  please  send  me  a  bore  rod  and  a  l>4-lnch 
or  so  point  brush.  I  need  It  for  my  rifle. 
These  rifles  are  getting  a  lot  of  guys  killed 
because  they  Jam  so  easUy. 

The  parents  now  ask  me:  "What  can 
I  do,  more  than  send  a  bore  rod  and  a 
paintbrush?" 

The  Pentagon  assures  us  that  the  M- 
16  is  a  superior  weapon  to  the  M-14 
because  of  its  suitability  to  jungle  war- 
fare. They  say  that  malfunctions  are 
due  to  Improper  cleaning  and  lack  of 
maintenance. 

Evidently  those  using  the  rifles  in 
Vietnam  feel  differently. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  war.  We  are  not 
being  told  the  full  story. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  how 
effective  these  weapons  really  are. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  if 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cleaning  rods. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  what 
effect  this  is  having  on  morale. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  if  a 
significant  number  of  casualties  are  at- 
tributable to  faulty  equipment. 

And  then  I  wish  someone  would  tell 
me  how  I  can  relieve  the  minds  of  the 
families  of  our  fighting  men  when  I  har- 
bor the  same  doubts  as  they  do. 


CONCESSIONS  AND  OUR  POWER 
BALANCE 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
alarmed  at  the  regularity  with  which 
the  Johnson  administration  allows  our 
military  and  scientific  superiority  over 
the  Russians  to  decline.  In  a  world  in 
which  we  are  totally  committed  to  out- 
producing, outmaneuvering.  outarmlng, 
and,  hopefully,  outliving  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, we  consistently  betray  ourselves. 

In  past  weeks.  Congress  has  given 
a  good  deal  of  attrition  to  two  of  the 
methods  we  are  using  to  defeat  our- 
selves. Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
noted  the  economic  concessions  we  offer 


the  enemy  in  Vietnam  by  proposing  to 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 
We  have  also  heard  recently  that  the 
balance  of  power  may  indeed  be  thrown 
out  of  balance  by  the  Soviet  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  finds  that  the  only  defense  is 
an  adequate  offense. 

But  now  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  administration  intends  to  offer 
still  another  concession  to  the  enemy, 
Incredibly.  I  find  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  intends  to  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  the  200-billion-electron- 
volt  nuclear  accelerator  that  will  be  built 
at  Weston,  111.  Are  we  to  imderstand  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  ever-increasing  fimd 
of  scientific  knowledge  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  are  pulling 
ahead  of  us  in  this  field.  Although  the 
largest  nuclear  accelerator  in  existence 
today  is  the  33-billion-volt  machine  at 
Brookhaven,  the  Russians  will  open  ex- 
perimentation on  their  own  70  billion- 
electron-volt  equipment  at  Serpukhov 
next  year. 

This  will  give  them  more  than  double 
our  present  abihty  to  conduct  sophis- 
ticated experiments  in  high  energy  fields 
and  matter  constitution.  Since  we  would 
prefer  not  to  have  the  Soviets  move 
ahead  of  us  in  this  field,  we  will  build  a 
still  larger  and  more  complex  machine 
at  Weston.  With  this  in  mind.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  now  plan  to 
invite  the  Soviet  scientists  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities. 

Although  I  am  assured  that  our  scien- 
tists at  present  cannot  foresee  any  mili- 
tary applications  which  could  be  devel- 
oped from  the  accelerator,  I  feel  that  our 
folly  is  obvious. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  subscribe  to 
principles  which  are  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  these  principles 
are  to  be  defended  by  superiority  of 
knowledge  and  balance  of  power,  then 
we  must  immediately  stop  granting  aid 
to  our  enemies. 


MORE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  NEEDED 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1 
of  this  year  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  large  number  of  foreign 
medical  doctors  practicing  in  the  United 
States  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  new 
medical  schools  so  that  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  could  adequately  supply 
its  people  with  needed  and  qualified 
medical  assistance.  I  am  reminded  today 
as  we  are  asked  to  authorize  an  expendi- 
ture of  $4  billion  for  the  sp>ace  program 
how  woefully  short  we  are  in  appropri- 
ating and  planning  for  the  future  health 
of  our  country.  While  I  realize  that  dol- 
lars alone  cannot  build,  staff,  and  main- 
tain medical  schools.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Congress  through  its  appro- 
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priate  committee  must  begin  Immedi- 
ately to  require  necessary  planning  and 
to  appropriate  necessary  funds  to  pro- 
tect future  generations  of  Americans. 
Aside  tram  the  $4  billion  tlie  committee 
recommends  we  authorize  today  for  the 
space  program,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
are  spending  10  times  that  sum  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  directing  more 
billions  to  explore  extraterrestrial  space. 
Since  World  War  n  we  have  poured  un- 
told billions  Into  foreign  aid  and  are  to- 
day spending  an  estimated  S2  billion  per 
month  to  flght  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  protect  the  peoples  of  that  area  from 
Communist  aggression  If  we  can  do  all 
of  this,  I  find  it  impassible  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  spend  whatever  money  is 
necessary  to  build  and  staff  necessary 
medical  schools  to  produce  the  additional 
physicians  required  to  preserve  the 
American  standards  of  health.  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  the  most  difficult  thing 
today  for  a  young  man  to  do  is  to  gain 
admission  into  a  medical  school.  How 
many  times  ^ave  I  heard— and  you.  my 
colleagues,  heard — qualified,  able,  moti- 
vated young  men  anxious  to  serve  their 
fellow  man  in  medicine  complain  that  in 
spite  of  high  grades  in  college  and  ability 
to  pay  the  cost  of  medical  school  train- 
ing, they  are  denied  admission  because 
of  lack  of  space  in  our  medical  colleges 
The  time  is  now  Our  responsibility  is 
now,  and  we  must  act  now.  I  urge  the 
appropriate  committees  of  this  Congress 
to  Immediately  take  whatever  action  Is 
required  In  order  to  commence  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  new  medical  schools  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  1970's  can  be  anticipated 
and  the  funds  started  in  the  1960's.  This 
Is  a  vital  and  necessary  need  of  the 
country  and  demands  immediate 
attention. 


JUNE    24.    1915.    THE    DAY    OP    CHI- 
CAGO'S WORST  DISASTER 

•  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
June  24  of  this  year  falls  on  a  Saturday. 
June  24,  1915,  also  was  a  Saturday  It 
was  one  of  the  darkest  Saturdays  in  the 
history  of  Chicago — that  June  24  of  52 
years  ago. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  812  persons 
died  in  the  Chicago  River  at  Clark  Street 
when  the  steamer  Eastland  turned  on 
its  port  side  in  20  feet  of  water.  It  was 
the  city's  worst  disaster. 

On  that  day  of  tragical  disaster  Gov 
Edward  P.  Dunne  was  absent  from  the 
State  and  I  was  the  acting  Governor  of 
Illinois.  My  memory  Is  vivid  of  the  hours 
I  spent  helping  to  carry  to  conveyances 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  victims  of  that 
terrible  accident  as  they  were  lifted  from 
the  lake.  I  have  never  known  such  a  day 
of  anguish. 

Later  I  served  on  a  board  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Redfleld  and 
aided  In  framing  recommendations  that 
were  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Congress 


and  have  prevented  similar  disasters  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  the  more  than  half 
a  century  intervening. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  19, 
1967; 

The  2,000  to  board  the  vessel  were  plck- 
nlckers.  the  employes  of  Western  Electrtc 
company.  their  families  aiid  friends,  bound 
for  Michigan  City.  Those  lost  were  drowned 
or  suffocated  below  decks  of  the  excursion 
ship,  which  had  a  length  of  300  feet  and  a 
38-foot  beam. 

On  that  morning,  the  tanks  had  been 
emptied  to  make  the  vessel  ride  higher  In  the 
water  with  the  gangplanks  level  with  the 
dock  Passengers  streamed  aboard,  and  the 
Eastland  b^gan  to  list,  first  to  port,  then  to 
starboard.  The  crew  began  pumping  water 
Into  the  tanks. 

However,  before  they  were  full,  passengers 
began  to  gather  on  the  port  side  and  the 
water  In  the  untopped  tanks  sloshed  to  port 
also  and  this  caused  the  ship  to  turn  on  Its 
side. 

Tugboats  and  other  small  craft  in  the  vi- 
cinity raced  to  the  rescue,  picking  swimmers 
from  the  river  while  other  persons  scrambled 
aboard  the  Eastland  and  cut  holes  in  her 
exposed  side  and  pulled  survivors  thru  them 

Rescue  work  continued  all  thru  the  day 
and  night  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
Eastland.  The  vessel  was  righted  and  refloated 
by  salvage  crews  and  towed  to  a  northern 
Indiana  port  until  a  group  of  Chicago  busi- 
ness men.  headed  by  the  late  utilities  mag- 
nate. Samuel  Insull.  purchased  her.  The 
group  believed  the  United  States  might  be- 
come Involved  In  World  War  I  and  would 
have  use  for  the  ship 

When  the  United  States  did  enter  the  war. 
the  Eastland  was  sold  to  the  navy  for  Just 
what  Insull  and  his  colleagues  had  paid  for 
her.  She  was  renamed  the  USS  Wllmette 
and  the  intention  was  to  send  her  to  the  east 
coast.  A  section  of  her  bow  had  to  be  removed 
because  she  was  too  long  for  the  locks  then  In 
use  In  the  St  Lawrence  river  Once  In  eastern 
waters,  the  bow  section  would  be  replaced. 

The  war  ended,  however,  before  this  could 
be  done  so  the  vessel  was  reunited  In  the 
Oreat  L.akes  It  was  used  as  a  navy  training 
ship  In  the  period  between  wars  and  durtni? 
World  War  II 

At  the  close  of  the  second  war,  there  was  no 
further  naval  use  for  the  Eastland-WUmette 
She  was  old— built  In  1903— and  was  destined 
for  the  scrap  heap   That  was  her  end  In  1946 


can  be  found  by  the  Congress,  and  we 
must  waste  no  more  time  in  setting  out 
to  find  it. 

A  Joint  resolution  Introduced  in  this 
House  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  proposes  a 
broad,  deep,  and  determined  Investiga- 
tion which  can  lead  the  way  toward  the 
solution  of  this,  one  of  our  most  pressing 
and  depressing  urban  problems. 

In  offering  this  proposal,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper)  has  once 
more  demonstrated  his  legislative  leader- 
ship and  his  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  America.  I  feel  privi- 
leged today  to  Introduce  a  similar  res- 
olution for  the  same  purpose. 

The  resolution  would  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  seven  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  and  seven  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  investigate  the  basic  causes  of 
crime.  Armed  with  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Congress,  this  committee 
would  be  able  to  study  crime  In  greater 
depth  than  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Such  a  study  would  probe  deeply  into 
each  level  of  law  enforcement — local. 
State,  and  Federal.  Through  the  testi- 
mony of  spokesmen  for  all  enforcement 
agencies,  it  would  seek  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  crisis  of  fear  in  American 
cities,  and  the  basic  needs  for  ending  it. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  throw  the 
spotlight  of  inquiry  into  the  deep-rooted 
apparatus  of  organized  crime,  and  its 
corrupting  influences  on  law  enforce- 
ment. 

This  Is  our  chance  to  study  the  rea- 
sons why  our  people  have  lost  a  great 
measure  of  confidence  and  respect  for 
those  in  whom  they  entrust  their  safety, 
and  the  safety  of  their  property. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
crucial  domestic  problems  that  faces  us 
throughout  the  Nation  today.  We  can 
delay  no  longer  In  attacking  it  and  solv- 
ing it. 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS  OF 
AMERICA 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fear  rules 
the  streets  of  American  cities,  as  assault, 
robbery,  rape,  and  plunder  continue  to 
run  rampant.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  not  safe  from  thugs  and  hoodlums 
in  the  streets.  In  the  parks.  In  the  sub- 
ways, even  in  their  own  homes. 

It  Is  an  incautious  girl  or  woman  who 
dares  to  walk  home  alone  late  at  night, 
or  even  to  drive  a  car  in  dark,  deserted 
streets.  Men  look  over  their  shoulders 
and  avoid  the  shadows  Almost  every 
door  bears  both  a  chain  and  a  lock,  and 
Is  rarely  opened  without  trepidation. 

I  cannot  accept  this  as  a  way  of  life 
In  the  cities  of  our  Nation.  There  must  be 
a  way  to  stop  the  prowling  hood,  and  to 
make  our  cities  safe  for  their  people 
again.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  way 


THE  GREAT  UNMET  NEED  IN  FED- 
ERAL   AID   TO   EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSERl  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  exten- 
sion, the  attention  of  the  Congress  was 
drawTi  to  the  acute  need  for  an  adequate 
educational  program  for  young  America. 
The  purpose  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  many 
otlier  Federal  programs  Is  to  improve 
the  standards  of  education,  and  to  a 
large  measure  they  have  been  success- 
ful But  despite  the  sincere  effort  of  Con- 
gre,ss  and  the  great  steps  forward,  one 
.serious  problem  has  not  been  dealt  with 
wluch  often  Interferes  with  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  orderly  progress  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  This  is  the  need 
for  continuing  appropriations  to  carry 
forth  plans  and  commitments  made  by 
the  various  school  districts  and  com- 
mitments which  are  required  in  time  for 
proper  planning  for  the  ensuing  school 

Though  I  shall  cite  examples  In  Cau- 
fomla.  I  am  sure  that  a  similar  situation 
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exists  all  over  the  country,  xn  California 
the  law  requires  that  teachers  be  no- 
tified by  March  15  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  following  school  year. 
With  the  uncertainty  of  ESEA  funds,  a 
school  district  never  knows  whether  to 
speculate  and  retain  teachers  employed 
in  ESEA-financed  programs,  or  to  dis- 
miss them  and  hope  to  rehire  them  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Speculation  is  un- 
sound financial  planning,  but  dismissal 
results  in  poor  continuity  of  a  program. 
Good,  experienced  teachers  are  always 
lost  under  such  circmnstances.  Similar 
problems  exist  in  planning  for  optimum 
utilization  of  facilities  and  materials  for 
all  phases  of  a  school  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  appropriations  process  simply 
caiuiot  be  concluded  by  the  March  15 
date  which  precedes  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  year  on  July  1,  I  have  suggested 
that  this  Congress  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  which  would  appropriate  75 
percent  of  the  commitment  which  each 
local  school  district  or  each  State  re- 
ceived in  the  prior  fiscal  year  as  a  guar- 
anteed appropriation  against  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  the  following  July 
1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  other  matters  this  has 
been  done  repeatedly  throughout  the  15 
years  In  which  I  have  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  10th  District  of 
California.  When  the  fiscal  year  expires 
on  June  30,  and  assuming  that  final 
action  has  not  been  completed  on  the 
appropriation  for  various  departments. 
It  Is  traditional  for  Congress  to  pass  con- 
tinuing resolutions  allowing  those  de- 
partments to  continue  in  operation  until 
final  action  Is  taken  upon  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  departments  affected.  My 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  412, 
would  apply  this  same  principle  to  the 
acute  needs  of  the  school  districts  across 
the  Nation  who  must  have  an  assurance 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  their  expected 
ESEA  funds  will  be  forthcoming  and 
available  for  whatever  plans  they  make. 
If  we  are  to  have  Intelligent  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  certainly  they  must  be  guar- 
anteed In  time  for  Intelligent  plarming  to 
be  made  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dramatic  and  convincing  method  of 
proving  the  necessity  for  my  resolution 
than  to  read  Into  the  Record  the  state- 
ments of  school  administrators  from 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
who  endorse  the  principle  embodied  iqr 
House  Joint  Resolution  412.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  people  who  are  directly  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  school 
matters.  They  do  not  deal  in  theory.  They 
must  make  plans  in  advance  and  they 
must  be  responsible  for  assuring  that 
those  plans  can  be  implemented  with 
funds  which  will  be  available  when 
needed.  Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit  a  series  of  letters 
from  practical  educators  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District: 

Palo  Alto  UifirCBD  School  Distmct. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif..  May  1.  1987. 
Ron.  Charles  Ottbsex, 
House  Post  Office. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oubses;  The  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  action,  ae  you  requested,  to  sup- 
port H    J.  Resolution  it412.  We  enclose  the 


Resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
on  April  17,  1967. 

The  Board  appreciates  your  concern  In  at- 
tempting to  resolve  a  financial  problem  faced 
by  most  California  school  districts  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Agnes  C.  Robinson, 
President,  BoaTd  of  Education. 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas:  California  law  requires  school 
boards  to  make  firm  financial  commitments 
in  their  annual  budgets;  and 

Whereas:  There  l»  extreme  delay  between 
the  time  when  these  firm  financial  commit- 
ments must  be  made  and  the  time  when  the 
amotmts  of  federal  funds  to  be  received  Is 
known;  and 

Whereas:  National  and  state  associations 
concerned  with  public  school  financing  are 
unanimous  in  their  recommendations  that 
Congress  and  the  President  consider  a  means 
of  solving  this  problem;  and 

Whereas :  Congressman  Charles  Gubser  has 
Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  help  solve  this  problem; 

Therefore  let  It  be  resolved  that :  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Palo  Alto  Unified  School 
District  go  on  record  In  support  of  H.  J.  Res- 
olution 412;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that:  The  President 
of  this  Board  of  Education  inform  Congress- 
man Gubser  of  this  action;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that:  The  President 
of  this  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to 
notify  such  other  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  In  the  Board  President's  opinion 
is  appropriate. 

(Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Palo  Alto 
Unified  School  District  Board  of  Education 
on  April  17,  1967.) 

Los  Altos  School  Disteict, 
Los  Altos,  Calif.,  March  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  GxnssER, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gtjbser  :  Thank  you  for 
the  information  concerning  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  412  that  would  assure  the  apy- 
proprlatlon  of  Federal  Funds  for  school  pur- 
poses well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  a 
school  year. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  support  you 
wholeheartedly  in  this  effort  to  make  plan- 
ning for  educational  programs  possible  with 
some  degree  of  insurance  that  money  will  be 
available  during  the  coming  year.  I  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  public 
schools  and  wish  you  continued  success  in 
your  support  of  our  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Lawson  SMrrH, 
Superintendent. 

MOtTNTAlN  ViEW-LOS  ALTOS 

Union  High  School  District, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  April  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charles:  Your  letter  of  March  17, 
1967  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  Administrative  Offices  of  this  District, 
accompanied  by  H.  J.  Resolution  412.  showed 
a  keen  insight  on  your  part  into  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  California  school  district  in  at- 
tempting to  prepare  a  budget  without  itnow- 
ing  the  extent  of  income  from  Federal  (or 
State)  sources. 

Your  suggestion  that  Congress  consider  a 
continuing  resolution  authorizing  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  obligate 
funds  well  in  advance  of  present  time  pro- 
cedure win  do  much  to  facilitate  intelligent 
planning,  both  for  fiscal  purposes  and  for 
the  programs  which  are  funded. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Blaine  Httntsman, 

Superintendent. 


Los  Gatos  Union  School  District, 

Los  Gatos,  Calif..  April  28. 19C7. 
Re  Federal  Assistance  to  Education. 
Hon.   Charles  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser:  This  is  a  hearty  personal 
endorsement  of  your  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
appropriation  of  federal  funds  (H.J.  Res. 
412).  In  addition,  some  general  comments 
regarding  federal  assistance  to  education. 

Categorical  aid  has  been  of  great  value  to 
our  nation,  but  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
future  a  general  education  bill  could  come 
about  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Categorical  assistance  prevents  good 
overall  long  range  plans.  Sporadic  financial 
shots  in  the  arm  provide  sporadic  types  of 
curriculum. 

2.  A  general  finance  bill  would  offer  school 
districts  the  choice  of  solving  their  Individ- 
ual problems.  Local  communities  are  In  a 
better  position  to  understand  their  problems 
than  are  those  at  the  State  and  National 
level.  We  know  our  parents,  our  children 
and  we  are  intensely  aware  of  how  we  can 
best  improve  our  own  instructional  program. 

3.  A  general  finance  bill  should  Include 
money  for  building  purposes.  Every  specUl 
program  needs  a  buUdlng  facility. 

4.  Please,  in  any  bill,  offer  at  least  a  three 
year  plan  or  longer.  In  general,  annual  plan- 
ning is  a  waste  of  money! 

5.  An  attempt  to  send  funds  directly  to 
local  school  districts  would  be  recommended. 
Local  school  boards  and  administrators  are 
very  frustrated  dealing  with  State  con- 
sultants who  appear  to  feel  local  people  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  their  own  needs. 

In  conclxislon.  education  needs  your  help. 
We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  wish  to  co- 
operate In  any  way  possible. 
Cordiallv, 

Don  Eddie, 
District  Superintendent. 

Mountain  View  School  District, 
Santa  Clara  County.  Calif.,  April  24,  1967. 
Congressman  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  tiie  Moun- 
tain View  School  District  has  received  your 
letter  of  March  17,  1967,  with  the  attach- 
ment. 

Your  resolution  on  the  use  of  federal  funds 
for    education    is    under    consideration    by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gail  Urban  Moore, 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gavilan  College, 
Gilroy,  Calif.,  April  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  Post  Office 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlie:  Enclosed  Is  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Gavllan  College  Board  of 
Trustees  commending  you  for  your  Interest 
In  legislation  which  will  assist  Junior  col- 
leges to  receive  their  share  of  federal  funds 
for  projects  more  quickly. 

Unfortunately,  Gavllan  College  Is  not  in  a 
position  to  request  federal  funds  In  the  near 
future  because  we  do  not  have  the  matching 
money,  but  this  bill  will  be  appreciated  by 
other  junior  colleges.  I  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Schroder. 


Resolution  Commending  Representative 
Charles  Gubser  for  His  Proposed  Legis- 
lation  PACILrTATING  the   EABLY  RECEIPT  OF 

Federal  Funds  roR  College  Construction 
Whereas.  Junior  college  districts  through- 
out the  United  States  have  become  depend- 
ent on  federal  funds  for  assistance  in  build- 
ing facilities,  and 

Whereas,  the  receipt  of  such  federal  funds 
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llghtena   the   burden   on   the   property   tax- 
payer, and 

Whereaa,  federal  funds  on  approved  Junior 
college  projects  are  often  funded  long  after 
project  approval,  thereby  slowing  the  build- 
ing program  for  Junior  college  districts  wait- 
ing for  receipt  of  such  funds. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  the  legisla- 
tion propoeed  by  Representative  Charles 
Gubser  which  permits  the  advancement  of  a 
prorata  share  of  the  federal  funds  for  an  ap- 
proved federal  project  is  hereby  endorsed  by 
the  Oavllan  Joint  Junior  College  District 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Datwt  this  14th  day  of  April  1967. 

Ellis  Bocle. 

nobman  l.   cuksie,  mj3., 

K.  W.  TnxTS, 

BONNIX  L.  SiMONSEV, 

Bat7cx  Jacobs, 
Obokge  W.  Thomas, 
Gavilan  Joint  Junior  College  District 
Board  of  T'turtecs 

Santa  Claka  UNtriED  School  District, 

Santa  Clara.  Calif  .  April  14,  1967. 
Chakles  S.  Gcbser. 
House  of  Repre.tentatives, 
Washington,  DC 

DxJte  Charlie:    TTianlc  you  very  much   for 
your  Interest   and   concern   for  the  problem 
so  well  expressed  In  your  letter  of  Februar>' 
27th.  to  the  Honorable  George  H,  Mahon 
Best  personal  regards. 

L     C    CtRTIS. 

Superintendent. 

Santa  Claka  Unified  School  District. 

Santa  Cla'a.  Calif    March  30.  1987. 
Hon.  GEoacE  H.  Mahon. 
Chairrnan.  Appropriations  Committee, 
House  of  Representative. 
Washington,  DC 

Dxaji  IA».  Chairman:  The  Santa  Clara  Unl- 
flod  School  District  wishes  to  respectfully 
express  to  you  Its  full  support  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  S.  Gubser's  expressed  means  of 
this  and  other  school  districts  avoiding  the 
problem  of  hiring  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs  without  full  knowledge 
of  whether  or  not  federal  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming to  meet  the  budget  requlrement.s 

If  this  and  other  districts  could  be  as- 
sured of  at  least  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
anticipated  allocation  it  would  greatly  facili- 
tate planning. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully. 

W     A.   WlL-SON. 

President.  Board  of  Education 


Campbell  Union  School  District. 

Campbell.  Calif  .  April  4.  1967. 
Hon.  Cbables  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Repre'ientativei. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dkab  Mr.  Gcbser  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  17,  1967  and  the  copy  of  H  J 
ReaoluUon  412. 

The  Campbell  Union  School  District  Boexd 
Of  Trustees  expressed  their  approval  and 
appreciation  of  your  action  at  their  meeting 
on  Thursday.  March   30,   1967. 

You  will  be  receiving  additional  letters  of 
approval  and  support  from  our  Board  mem- 
bers and  administrative  staff  members. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  efforts 
Very  truly  yours. 

Neal  Royer. 
District  Superintendent. 

Campbell  Union  School  District. 

Campbell.  Calif.,  April  6.  1967 
Hon  Charles  S.  GtrBSER. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wmshirmton,  DC 

DBAS  Congressman  Gubser:  Recognizing 
that   late   appropriations    of    funds    for    the 


various  federally  supported  programs  such 
as  E.S.E.A  .  create  problems  in  staffing  and 
planning  for  the  use  of  such  funds.  I  would 
like  to  offer  support  for  your  reeoluUon. 
H  J.  Res.  412,  which  Is  an  attempt  to  assure 
the  appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes  well  In  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  a  school  year. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  In  this  regard. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Galen  D  Wilcox. 
Principal.  Quito  School. 

Fremont  Union  High  School  District. 

Sunnyvale.  Calif..  April  S,  1967. 
Hon  Charles  S.  Gubser. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gubser:  Members  of 
our  Fremont  Union  High  School  District 
Governing  Board  are  happy  to  hear  of  your 
concern  about  federal  assistance  to  schools 
and  your  wish  to  be  advised  by  us  on  action 
to  be  taken. 

We  believe  that  general  assistance  to  the 
schools,  rather  than  specific  categorical  aid 
as  adjudged  by  federal  and  state  authorities, 
is  the  best  means  of  federal  support  for 
education  We,  at  the  local  level,  know  better 
In  which  fields  we  need  assistance. 

What  we  need  most  In  federal  aid  is  earlier 
approval  of  federal  grants  so  we  can  plan 
more  effectively  for  their  use.  Since  we  must 
prepare  our  budget  In  April  for  use  In  the 
following  fiscal  year  iJuly  1-June  30),  It 
would  be  helpful  to  know  how  much  In 
matching  funds  we  will  need  and  the 
amount  of  outright  grants.  At  the  present 
we  must  budget  for  all  categorical  Items 
even  though  many  of  them  may  not  be 
approved. 

Since  we  are  In  a  fast-growing  area  with 
a  yearly  Increase  of  10  per  cent  or  more 
students,  we  are  neaxlng  the  maximum  tax- 
ing point  on  private  property  Our  school 
population  growth  outstrips  our  ttix  base 
Increase—  so  much  so  that  even  with  In- 
rre.xsed  state  and  national  aid  we  are  hard 
pressed  to  balance  our  budget  In  fiscal  1956- 
57  we  had  2334  students.  «34.704  In  assessed 
valuation  per  .student,  and  $443  In  cost  i>er 
student  Our  current  year  shows  we  have 
10.800  students,  about  $27  100  In  assessed 
valuation  per  child,  and  $743  cost  per  student 
The  *7604  drop  In  as.sessed  valuation  Is  the 
result  of  getting  students  faster  than  value 
Increase  The  result  Is  that  we  have  8106 
less  to  spend  from  local  tax  sources  while 
costs  per  student  have  gone  up  $300  We 
must  offer  an  excellent  educatloal  program 
to  attract  pa-'ents  needed  for  highly  te<-h- 
nlcal  work  in  our  electronic,  space,  rese.trch, 
and  computer  Industries 

Greater  federal  assistance  seems  to  be  the 
only  answer  to  our  problem 
Sincerely 

GovER.NiNG  Board, 
By    Helene     H      Madson, 

Clerk. 

Campbell  Union  School  District, 

Campbell.  Calif  ,  April  4.  1967. 
Hon    Charles  S    Gc-bser. 
Town  and  Country  Village 
.S'an  Jose,  Calif 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Gubser:  I  greatly  ap- 
preciated your  letter  In  regard  to  your  efforts 
to  secure  an  earlier  appropriation  of  federal 
funds  for  educational  purposes.  In  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  This  has 
always  been  a  problem  for  xis.  for  the  very 
reasons  stated  In  your  resolution. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  your  efforts 
on  our  behalf  known  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
my    community    so    that    we    may    s^lve    you 
every  support  at  this  end 
Yours  sincerely, 

Kathrvn  L   Merry 

Principal. 


Fremont  Union  High  School  District. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  April  6,  1967. 
Hon   Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gubser:  As  a  member 
of  the  Fremont  Union  High  School  District 
Governing  Board.  I  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  are  very  happy  to 
hear  of  your  concern  and  action  In  connec- 
tion with  federal  assistance  to  the  schools. 
We  have  had  many  problems,  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  categorical  aid  and  late  ap- 
provals. These  problems  have  created  real 
hardships  on  the  part  of  administration  and 
teachers  and,  we  believe  have  contributed 
greatly  to  an  Ineffective  use  of  the  program. 
Earlier  approval  and  a  long  period  of  time 
to  Implement  each  approved  program  would 
be  very  helpful.  General  assistance  would 
also  give  the  local  Governing  Board  the  abll- 
Ity  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money,  where 
needed.  In  a  local  district.  We  believe  that 
we  have  the  best  Information  available  as 
to  the  beet  uses  for  federal  assistance. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  federal  assist- 
ance Is  very  much  needed  and  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Some  remedial  action  In  the  pro- 
cedures would  greatly  Improve  the  overall 
picture.  Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest 
Sincerely, 

Governing  Board 
By  Lawrence  E.  Didier, 

President. 

California  Association  or 
Adult  Education  Administrators, 

March  29,  1967. 
Congressman  Charles  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Gubser:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  H.J  Resolution 
412  relating  to  allocating  of  federal  funds  for 
school  purposes  before  the  first  of  July  or 
sooner.  Both  our  National  and  State  associa- 
tions feel  that  this  Is  a  very  urgent  matter, 
If  public  school  programs  are  to  be  able  to 
function  under  the  legal  structure  of  the 
State.  The  California  Association  of  Adult 
Education  Admin.,  California  Council  of 
Adult  Education,  and  National  Association 
of  Public  School  Adult  Educators,  all  sup- 
f>ort  this  position.  As  a  member  and  ofilcer 
of  all  three  associations.  I  can  guarantee  you 
their  support  In  your  effort  to  promote  this 
Resolution.  The  two  California  Associations 
have  membership  of  2.500  and  the  National 
.Association  has  a  membership  of  1.600  from 
the  50  states.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be 
other  associations  who  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port your  Resolution  and  I  will  send  copies 
of  this  letter  to  them  so  that  you  may  know 
of  their  support. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Raymond  T.  McCall. 


Fremont  Union  High  School  District, 

Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  April  4.  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gubser:  Thanks  for 
your  letter  of  February  27  In  regard  your 
proposal  for  assistance  to  school  districts  In 
Implementing  Federal  Aid. 

Mrs.  Helene  Madson.  a  member  of  the  Fre- 
mont Union  High  School  District  Governing 
Board,  and  I  expressed  our  feelings  In  re 
gard  this  problem  when  we  visited  your  office 
In  February.  Under  current  policy,  final  ap- 
proval for  federal  projects  Is  received  too 
late  In  the  school  year  to  allow  for  any  de- 
cree of  efficiency  In  the  use  of  the  monies 
Involved.  It  Is  essential  that  we  be  allowed 
to  either  receive  approval  of  projects  at  » 
much  earlier  date,  or  extend  the  period  of 
approval  for  an  additional  year.  Your  sug- 
gestion   for    earlier    approval    of    a    project 
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would  naturally  have  many  advantages  over 
extended  use  time.  As  Indicated  in  your  let- 
ter, projects  Involving  personnel  must  have 
spproval  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
in  order  for  the  school  district,  and  the  per- 
lonnel  Involved,  to  plan  for  the  following 
September.  I  believe  that  your  suggestion 
would  greatly  Improve  the  total  program. 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  February 
27  letter  to  all  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  all  are  very  much  In  favor  of  your 
proposal.  They  ask  that  I  express  their 
thanks  for  your  consideration  and  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  A.  Ooodell, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

April  4,  1967. 
Bon.  Oborgc  Murpht, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murpht:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  March  16,  1967,  to  Mr.  A.  O. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  former  Superintendent  of  the 
Premont  Union  High  District.  Mr.  Stevens 
retired  as  of  January  1,  and  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  Acting  Superintendent.  I  would 
like  to  express  our  great  appreciation  for  any 
action  that  you  may  take  In  support  of  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  school  districts  In  Im- 
plementing federal  assistance. 

Problems  have  developed  In  two  major 
treas:  (1)  categorical  grants  as  opposed  to 
general  grants,  and  (2)  approval  dates. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Governing  Board  and  the  administration  for 
your  efforts  In  bringing  about  remedial  legis- 
lation for  categorical  grants.  Also,  any  help 
that  you  can  lend  to  legislation  to  Instire 
earlier  approval  of  projects  would  be  appre- 
ciated. Experience  has  shc^xm  that  approvals 
received  after  September  1st  create  a  real 
hardship.  Some  assurance  must  be  given  to 
the  districts  before  the  closing  of  school  in 
the  preceding  school  year  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  early  hiring  of  personnel.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  employment 
of  personel  Involved  In  these  projects  after 
the  opening  of  school.  Also,  the  late  start  in 
a  given  school  year  does  not  give  us  full  time 
for  planning  and  maximum  use  of  the  proj- 
ect during  the  school  year.  In  other  words, 
the  money  Is  used  Inefficiently  and  unwisely 
in  a  rush  program. 

Thanks  again  for  your  consideration  and 
for  any  help  that  you  can  give  to  solving 
the  problems  of  federal  projects,  particularly 
In  the  two  areas  mentioned  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  A.  Qoodell, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

George  Matne  Elementary  School, 

Alviso,  Calif.,  April  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Afember  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser:  Your  Joint  Resolution 
412,  dated  March  8,  1967,  Is  most  appreci- 
ated by  the  administrators  of  California.  As 
an  administrator  of  a  school  that  utilizes 
many  of  the  federally  funded  programs  for 
children  of  Indigent  families,  I  have  found 
It  most  disconcerting  to  project  for  the  next 
school  year. 

All     administrators     who     have     utilized 
monies  from  federally  funded   projects  will 
deeply  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  Lundine, 
_J_  Principal. 

Sunnyvale  School  District, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  April  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Drab  Congressman  Gubser:  Please  accept 
tny  heartfelt  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion for  your  recommendations  to  Chalr- 
Jhan  Mahon  regarding  the  changing  of  tim- 


ing in  the  funding  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

As  one  who  serves  on  the  firing  line  In  ad- 
ministering a  program  financed  by  E.S.E.A. 
Title  Ij  I  am  very  aware  of  the  difficulties 
we  face  each  year  in  securing  top  notch 
school  personnel  in  the  face  of  unknown  ap- 
propriations. 

It  would  make  for  better  continuity  of 
program  for  these  disadvantaged  children 
If  your  plan  for  obligation  75%  of  the  allo- 
cation were  Implemented  by  the  Congress. 
On  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  Santa  Clara  Coxmty 
Involved  In  the  programs  under  the  E.SJI.A., 
let  me  say  that  we  support  you  to  the  utmoet. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Margabkt  S.  Jessbn,  Ph.  D., 
Coordinator-Compensatory  Education. 

April  3, 1067. 
Hon.  Oeorgi  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmak:  The  opportunity  to 
provide  a  higher  level  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  disadvantaged  children  in  Cali- 
fornia schools  has  been  very  enthusiastically 
received  by  educators  in  this  state. 

Just  last  Friday,  March  Slst.,  did  we  re- 
ceive notification  of  the  actual  amount  of 
monies  we  may  definitely  count  on  to  expend 
on  this  program.  Although  every  cent  ap- 
propriated for  education  of  our  children  is 
gratefully  received,  it  can  best  be  utilized  if 
we  could  be  notified  of  a  near  approxima- 
tion of  the  monies  being  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  spring  prior  to  the  school  year 
Involved.  Most  of  the  key  teachers  are  noti- 
fied of  intent  to  hire  following  Easter  vaca- 
tion interviews. 

The  districts  and  therefore  the  nation 
would  receive  more  for  their  money  spent 
for  Compensatory  Education  if  this  crucial 
problem  of  timing  for  funding  could  be  re- 
solved. Anything  that  you  can  do  in  conjunc- 
tion with  yotur  committee  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  school  people  and  parents  of 
children  being  served  by  the  most  effective 
expenditure  of  federal  funds  in  our  history. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Margaret  S.  Jessen,  Ph.  D., 
Coordinator-Compensatory      Education, 
Sunnyvale  School  District. 

Sunnyvale  School  District, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif..  April  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oxtbser:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  17,  1967  regarding  the  timing  of 
appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a  need  to 
look  at  the  timing  of  these  appropriations  so 
as  to  assure  good  Judgment  and  economies 
in  the  use  of  these  funds. 

My  observation  at  the  school  level  is  that 
many  federal  funds  are  being  made  available 
for  school  programs  and  equipment  before 
adequate  planning  has  been  made  for  the 
use  of  this  money,  I  am  afraid  this  money 
has  not  always  been  used  as  wisely  as  it 
should  be.  Certainly  the  timing  of  the  ap- 
propriations contributes  to  how  wisely  or 
unwisely  the  money  is  used. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  number  of 
special  allocations  for  specific  'earmarked' 
programs,  both  at  the  state  and  federal 
level.  I  observe  that  these  special  allocations 
frequently  tend  to  unbalance  the  educa- 
tional program  because  of  the  inequitable 
support  they  give  to  one  segment  of  the 
program. 

I  appreciate  your  newsletters  and  support 
you  In  the  efforts  you  are  making  for  educa- 
tion and  other  projects  pertinent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clayton  E.  Chantrill. 


SUPPISMENTART    education    CeNT^, 

San  Jose.  Calif,  March  3, 1967. 
Rep.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Gubser:  Yesterday 
Dr.  Tlmpany  gave  me  a  copy  of  your  Joint 
resolution  requesting  continuing  appropria- 
tion for  education  bills  In  March. 

You  are  to  be  commended  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  If  adopted,  it 
will  ease  one  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
local  school  districts.  I  am  taking  measures 
to  generate  support  for  the  resolution. 

Next  week  the  national  committee  for  Title 
m  of  the  ESEA  wUl  meet  and  recommend 
Title  m  projects  for  funding.  Santa  Clara 
County  has  several  projects  awaiting  fund- 
ing. Our  Center  has  been  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  application  for  these  projects. 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  about  the  suc- 
cess of  these  projects  from  your  Washing- 
ton office.  The  Office  of  Education  usually 
provides  congressmen  a  catalog  describing 
funded  projects. 

In  the  past,  you  have  been  able  to  furnish 
me  a  copy  of  this  catalog.  It  has  been  very 
helpful.  I  would  very  mufsh  appreciate  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  It  again. 

The  following  Santa  Claxa  Oounty  proj- 
ects were  submitted  on  January  16,  1967: 

1.  Project  Follow  Through — Alum  Rock 
Union  Elementary  School  District 

2.  Project  Renaissance — Santa  Clara 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

3.  A  Revitalized  High  School  Social  Science 
Curriculum — Fremont  Union  High  School 
District. 

4.  Computer  Counselor — Palo  Alto  Unified 
School  District 

5.  Self  Enjianclng  Education — Cupertino 
Union  School  District 

6.  S.P.A.C.E.  Supplementary  Education 
Center — Santa  Clara  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

7.  Community  Service  Through  Sheltered 
Work  Experience — East  Side  Union  High 
School  District 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  assignee. 
Sincerely, 

DuANi  L.  Bat, 

Director. 

CASSA. 

Burlingame,  Calif.,  April  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gubser:  A  recent  copy 
of  your  H.J.  Res.  412  has  crossed  my  desk. 
This  association  wishes  to  Indicate  complete 
support  of  the  resolution.  It  recognizes  one 
of  the  most  critical  Eispects  of  certain  prob- 
lem areas  in  dealing  with  federal  education 
programs.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  on 
behalf  of  public  schools. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  N.  McOowan, 

Executive  Secretary. 

^  Forest  Hill  School, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser,  I  have  read  your  pro- 
posal to  assure  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
Funds  for  educational  purposes  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Let  me 
heartily  endorse  your  resolution  to  this  ef- 
fect. 

As  a  school  principal,  and  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  fellow  educators,  the 
present  program  puts  us  In  a  position  of 
having  to  wait  until  Pall  to  hire  teachers  for 
our  Title  I  Reading  Program.  As  you  know, 
most  of  the  good  teachers  are  hired  during 
the  period  of  Easter  vacation,  or  at  least  by 
end  of  June.  We  are  then  put  in  a  position 
of  scrambling  to  find  teachers  at  the  last 
moment. 
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We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  good  work 
that  E.S.E.A.  funding  bos  done  for  education 
and  I  feel  that  your  resolution  will  make  the 
total  educational  eSfort  even  better  through 
pre-planolng.  Thank  you 
Sincerely  youra. 

Freo  Pttekson, 

Princi-pal. 


San  Jose  Vocational  Centek, 
Son  Jose.  Calif    March  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Chablcs  S.  Ocbser. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Ottbsex:  This  Is  written  to  ex- 
preaa  our  appreciation  to  you  for  your  efforts 
by  m«ana  of  H.J  Res.  412  to  make  It  poeelble 
for  acbool  administrators  to  conduct  their 
buBlneM  on  a  reasonably  efficient  basts.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  tt  is  necessary  In  this 
state  to  make  an  early  commitment  to  teach- 
ers who  would  be  working  In  programs  fi- 
nanced from  federal  funds  provided  In  the 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.  even 
though  their  eervlces  would  not  begin  until 
the  following  July. 

Slace  Khool  administrators  would  have  no 
assurance  that  allocations  from  federal  funds 
would  be  available  until  September  or  Oc- 
tober of  any  given  year.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  advise  teachers  engaged  In  these  programs 
that  we  cannot  give  them  a  contract  at  the 
same  time  that  other  teachers  In  our  school 
districts   are   awarded    their   contracts. 

The  consequences  of  this  procedure  are  far 
reaching  and  make  It  almoet  Impossible  to 
find  and  hold  well-quallfled  teachers  Since 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  program  certainly  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  having  good 
teachers,  the  net  result  Is  that  this  procedure 
tends  to  defeat  the  original  purpose  of  the 
act. 

Wbaterer  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation certainly  should  be  done  without  any 
delay.  Tour  resolution  of  March  8  seems  to 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  you  win  have  unlimited 
support  among  your  legislative  colleagues  to 
approve  this  resolution. 

Once   again.    I   would    like   to  express   our 
-^appreciation  for  the  flne  type  of  service  you 
are  rendering  your  constltuenu. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  L   Anderson, 

Director. 


David  Stars  Jordan  Junior  High  School. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif  .  March.  28.  1967. 
Hon.  CnAMLMS  B.  Octbser. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wushington.  DC 

D»*a  Mr.  Ottbsxr;  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  17  containing  information  about 
your  resolution  on  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion bills. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  with 
NDEA  over  the  period  since  Its  original  pas- 
sage. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
virtual  revolution  in  such  areas  as  foreign 
language  that  the  bill  has  fostered.  However. 
of  lata  years,  the  uncertainty  of  appropria- 
tions and  their  lateness  have  been  a  problem 
that  has  made  the  Act  of  little  value  to  us  In 
the  schools.  Response  at  the  district  level  to 
the  clrcrumstances  has  been  to  have  double 
budgstlng  of  items  that  are  being  requested 
through  NDEA.  the  use  of  second  priority 
items  In  NDEA  proposals,  and  a  general  turn- 
ing away  from  the  act  as  a  means  of  really 
improving  educational  programs  This  is 
lamentable,  since  the  Intent  of  the  act  was 
to  improve  instruction  in  the  areas  covered 
by  It. 

It  Is  certainly  commendable  of  you  to  not 
only  perceive  the  difflcultlea  caused  by  late 
approbations  but  to  do  something  about  It 
I  would  like  to  add  my  word  of  support  In 


the  matter  and  to  express  my  appreciation 

for  your  activity  In  this  regard 
Yours  sincerely. 

Prank  E   Seeley. 

Principal. 

Brachti   Elementary    School. 
Santa  C»  »ro.  Call/..  March  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Chas   S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  fini.shed  reading  your 
resolution  H.J.  Res.  412  which  would  pro- 
vide for  continuing  of  appropriations  for 
educational  programB  If  this  much  needed 
resolution  Is  passed,  It  will  allow  better  plan- 
ning and  consequently  a  wiser  exp>endlture 
of  federal  funds.  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  your  resolution.  Please  let  me 
know  If  there  is  any  further  supportive  ac- 
tion which  I  can  take. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Qttentin  R.  Taylor. 

Principal. 

Los  Altos  Hills.  Caljt., 

April  1.  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  Octbser, 
Washington,  DC 

This  telegram  Is  in  support  of  H.J  Res. 
412.  which  you  are  sponsoring.  It  la  Impor- 
tant that  colleges  be  able  to  anticipate  with 
reasonable  certainty  availability  of  funds  for 
various  programs.  Without  such  assurance, 
planning  for  quality  programs  will  be  ham- 
pered. 

Calvin  C.  Flint, 
President.  Foothill  College. 

El  Qctto   Park  School, 
Saratoga,    Calit  ,   March    28,1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S    Ocrser. 
House  of  Representativci. 
Washington.    D  C. 

Dear  Sir-  This  Ls  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  17  pertaining  to  the  appropriation 
of  federal  funds  for  educational  purposes. 
Tou  may  certainly  rely  ufxan  me  for  support 
of  your  efforts  to  ensure  that  federal  funds 
would  be  appropriated  well  In  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  a  school  year 

We  In  the  Moreland  School  District  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  some  fed- 
eral aid  and  It  has  helped  pupils  progress 
tremendously,  primarily  because  we  have 
concentrated  on  remedial  instruction.  Our 
biggest  problem  relative  to  this  program 
is  Inherent  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  hire 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  since  funds, 
for  this  program  are  not  obtainable  before 
the  school  year  has  started  Thus,  the  teacher 
who  was  engaged  In  remedial  instruction  has 
assumed  a  teaching  position  which  starts 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  there- 
fore, we  must  recnilt  remedial  teachers  In 
October  and  usually  cannot  stiirt  our  pro- 
gram before  January.  I  cite  this  example 
to  show  that  we  really  need  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram, and  this  can  be  made  possible  only 
as  federal  funds  are  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  educator   will 

lend  you  their  wholehearted  support  In  this 

matter   and   that   you   will    be   successful   In 

the  passage  of   House  Joint  Resolution   412 

Sincerely, 

James    A.    Gomrs. 

Principal. 

GiLROT  Unitted  School  District 

Gilroy.  Calif  .  March  29.  1967. 
Mr  Charles  S  Gl'bser. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  GmsER  I  wish  to  state  that  I'm 
very  much  in  favor  of  H  J   Res   412 

As  an  administrator  In  education.  I  feel  it 


would  help  to  solve  an  acute  problem  In  the 
hiring  of  our  staff  members. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Prank  D.  Ginelli, 
Principal.  El  Roble  School. 


Gilroy  Unified  School  District, 

Gilroy.  Calif.,  March  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  G^'eser:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  requesting  my  support  of  your  resolu- 
tlon  412.  It  Is  an  excellent  move  In  the  right 
direction.  We  are  very  hampered  by  the 
present  ruling  I  am  sure  others,  working 
more  closely  to  the  problem  will  offer  more 
specific  recommendations  than  I  could,  but 
If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  I  can  help,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Star  Jordan, 
Principal.  Glen  View  School. 


Moreland  School  District. 
San  Jose.  Calif..  March  28.  1967. 
Hon   Charles  S.  Gttbser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.<ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Gubser-  The  Moreland  School 
District  Is  currently  laying  out  Its  design  for 
continuation  of  several  supplementary  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  coming  school 
year.  Among  these  is  a  $47,000  project  fi- 
nanced under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  com- 
pensatory education  program  requires  the 
employment  of  three  full  time  teachers, 
three  teacher  aides,  one  part  time  nurse,  one 
part  time  director,  and  one  part  time  clerical 
assistant. 

In  accordance  with  California  Law,  the 
district  has  already  made  commitments  to 
the  certificated  employees,  even  though  we 
have  no  assurance  regarding  the  continued 
funding  of  this  already  evaluated  and  ap- 
proved program  This  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  administration  of  this  district  since  this 
program  could  not  be  continued  within  the 
limitations  of  local  revenues. 

May  this  letter  serve  as  an  expression  of 
our  full  support  of  your  Joint  Resolution  412 
and  as  encouragement  for  you  to  pursue  the 
course  of  action  proposed  In  your  communi- 
cation of  March  17,  1967. 
Respectfully. 

Eugene  J.  Riordan. 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 


Marshall  Lane  School. 
Saratoga.  Calif..  March  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S   Gubser. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman  (Tubser:  Your  letter  of 
March  17,  regarding  yotir  resolution  to  asstire 
the  early  appropriation  of  federal  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  was  received  and  ap- 
preciated. 

I  concur  with  the  provisions  of  your  resolu- 
tion and  commend  you  for  your  alertness  and 
Interest  In  administration  of  these  programs. 
Please  be  assured  that  you  have  my  total 
supfKirt  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Anthont  Perreira. 

Principal 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 

March  30. 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S   Gttbskr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  17  relative  to  H.J.  Resolution 
412  which  you  have  Introduced.  I  like  the 
terms  of  this  bill  very  much  and  I  think  its 
passage  will  contribute  a  real  service  to  all 
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jjeas  that  require  funds  through  the  Federal 
Educational  Programs. 

You  may  depend  upon  my  wholehearted 
gupport  on  this  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  C.  Jackson. 


Theodore  F.  Grant  School, 
Los  Altos.  Calif..  March  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives.  i 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent letter  concerning  H.J.  Res.  412.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  you  have  shown  svich  in- 
terest. May  I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  moet 
willing  to  suppwrt  you  In  this  matter. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mr. 
Mahon  will  be  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  me  very  soon. 

Thank  you  for  yotir  continuing  support  of 
free  public  education,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Vic  Norton, 

Principal. 


San  Jose  Unified  School  District, 

March  29,  1967. 
Hon  George  H.  Mahon, 
House  of  Representatives,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahon:  The  House  will  have  be- 
fore It  shortly  Resolution  No.  412.  proposed 
by  Congressman  Charles  Gubser.  This  par- 
ticular resolution  is  an  enabling  act  which 
releases  federal  funds  for  educational  pro- 
grams. 

You  should  be  aware  that  unless  such  a 
resolution  Is  adopted  Immediately,  serious 
financial  problems  are  created  for  California 
schools.  In  our  district  alone  (San  Jose  Unl- 
ned  School  District),  ninety  positions  hinge 
upon  the  appropriation  of  federal  funds. 
Unless  we  are  assured  that  those  funds  are 
forthcoming,  we  cannot  hire  the  teachers  to 
fill  those  positions. 

If  we  cannot  hire  those  teachers,  they  are 
bound  to  be  hired  by  other  districts  because 
of  the  already  great  shortage  of  teachers  In 
this  state. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  resolu- 
tion   top    priority    and    do    that    which    Is 
necessary  to  expedite  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  S.  Gilpatrick, 

President. 


March  30,  1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahon  :  It  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
Oubser,  Representative  of  the  10th  District, 
State  of  California,  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  #412  on  March  8,  1967. 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  feel  that  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  serve  to  remove  one  of  the  barriers 
that  local  school  districts  face  In  applying 
and  planning  for  federal  funds  under  NDEA, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Acts,  and  the  Vocational  Act. 

I  have  been  Involved  In  assisting  teachers 
and  administrators  in  the  Palo  Alto  Unified 
School  District  In  planning  and  writing  pro- 
posals for  federal  funds  since  the  beglrmlng 
of  NDEA.  Each  year  we  are  faced  with  the  un- 
certainty of  the  allotment  of  federal  funds 
through  the  state  to  educational  proposals 
submitted  by  local  school  districts.  Anything 
which  could  facilitate  local  school  districts 
In  making  intelligent  plans  prior  to  local 
budgeting  would  be  a  boon.  Each  year  this 
school  district  wastes  hundreds  of  hours  of 
teachers  and  administrators  time  in  planning 
with  no  certainty  that  federal  funding  will 
be  continued  for  continuing  projects  or  that 
new  projects  will  be  approved.  Most  teachers 


and  many  administrators  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged with  the  process  and  are  beginning 
to  take  the  attitude  that  the  whole  process  Is 
not  worth  the  support  which  ultimately  Is 
received. 

I  would  urge  you  to  give  support  to  Repre- 
sentative Qubser's  resolution  which,  I  under- 
stand. Is  now  m  the  hands  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Bat  p.  Rxjppel,  Principal. 

Lerot  Andeesok  School, 
Son  Jose,  Calif.,  April  4. 1967. 
Hon.  Oeobgb  H.  Mahon, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chadiman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
m  support  of  Representative  Charles  S.  Gub- 
ser's  proposed  H.J.  Res.  412. 

Proper  budget  planning  In  the  public 
schools  necessitates  the  procedures  outlined 
In  this  resolutton.  With  more  federal  fund- 
ing seemingly  a  realistic  expectation  for  the 
future,  it  win  be  even  more  imjxjrtant  that 
local  districts  be  able  to  approach  budget 
sessions  -with  some  firm  commitment  from 
the  federal  government  as  to  the  amount 
and  type  of  funds  to  be  gpiunted. 

I  solicit  your  affirmative  action  on  H  J.  Res. 
412. 

Respectfully, 

James  C.  Nason. 

Cupertino  Union  School  District, 

Cupertino.  Calif.,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Chables  S.  Gttbseb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAB  Mr.  Ottbseb:  Thank  you  for  calling 
our  attention  to  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
412  which  you  Introduced  on  March  8.  This 
Resolution  certainly  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
one  of  our  major  problems  in  dealing  with 
Federally  supported  programs. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  copies  of  a  letter 
we  sent  to  Mr.  Mahon  and  members  of  Con- 
gress from  our  area.  We  certainly  hope  the 
Resolution  will  pass. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  and 
support  of  our  schools. 
Sincerely, 

•     Charles  Knight, 

Superintendent. 

Cupertino  Union  School  District, 

Cupertino,  Calif.,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Mahon:  On  March  8th,  Mr. 
Charles  Gubser,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
412.  This  Resolution  If  passed  would  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  obligate 
funds  for  the  succeeding  year  not  to  exceed 
75%  of  the  current  year's  obligation  for 
certain  Federal  Programs.  In  this  manner, 
local  school  districts  that  are  Involved  with 
Federal  Programs  would  be  able  to  plan  ef- 
fectively for  those  programs  and  at  a  time 
In  keeping  with  the  budget  calendar  in  most 
states. 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  our  support  of 
this  measure.  A  major  problem  we  have  faced 
Is  the  necessity  of  holding  back  on  the  com- 
mitment of  the  district  to  certain  federal 
programs  because  of  uncertainty  of  the 
funding  of  those  programs.  This  Involves 
everything  from  program  planning  to  per- 
sonnel procurement  and  I  think  has  resulted 
m  less  effective  accomplishments  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  we  been  at  liberty 
to  plan  freely  many  months  In  advance  of 
actual  operation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cupertino 
School  District  In  California  and  most  of 
those  in  the  field  of  education  in  this  area, 
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the  passage  of  tms  Resolution  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  effective  planning  for  feder- 
ally connected  programs.  We  certainly  urge 
you  to  support  It.  Thank  you  for  any  con- 
sideration you  give  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Knight, 

Superintendent. 

Cupertino  Union  School  District, 

Cupertino,  Calif.,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Younger:  On  March  8th,  Mr. 
Charles  Gubser,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
412,  This  Resolution,  If  passed,  authorize  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  obUgate  funds 
for  the  succeeding  year  not  to  exceed  75% 
of  the  current  year's  obligation  for  certain 
Federal  Programs.  In  this  manner,  local 
school  districts  that  are  Involved  with  Fed- 
eral Programs  would  be  able  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  those  programs  and  at  a  time  In 
keeping  with  the  budget  calendar  in  most 
states. 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  our  support  of 
this  measure.  A  major  problem  we  have 
faced  Is  the  necessity  of  holding  back  on 
the  commitment  of  the  district  to  certain 
federal  programs  because  of  uncertainty  of 
the  funding  of  those  programs.  This  involves 
everything  from  program  planning  to  per- 
sonnel procurement  and  I  think  has  resulted 
In  less  effective  accompllshmnts  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  we  been  at  liberty  to 
plan  freely  many  months  In  advance  of  ac- 
tual operation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cupertino 
School  District  In  CaUfomla  and  moet  of 
those  In  the  field  of  education  In  this  area, 
the  passage  of  this  Resolution  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  effective  planning  for  federally 
connected  programs.  We  certainly  urge  you 
to  support  It,  Thank  you  for  any  considera- 
tion you  give  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Knight, 

Superintendent. 

Cupertino  Union  School  District, 

Cupertino,  Calif.,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  W.  Donlon  Edwards, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  On  March  8th,  Mr. 
Charles  Gubser,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
412.  This  Resolution  If  passed  would  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  obligate 
funds  for  the  succeeding  year  not  to  exceed 
75%  of  the  current  year's  obligation  for  cer- 
tain Federal  Programs.  In  this  manner,  local 
school  districts  that  are  Involved  with  Fed- 
eral Programs  would  be  able  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  those  programs  and  at  a  time  In 
keeping  with   the   budget  calendar   in  most 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  our  support  of  this 
measure.  A  major  problem  we  have  faced  is 
the  necessity  of  holding  back  on  the  commit- 
ment of  the  district  to  certain  federal  pro- 
grams because  of  uncertainty  of  the  funding 
of  those  programs.  ThU  Involves  everything 
from  program  planning  to  personnel  pro- 
curement and  I  think  has  resulted  In  less 
effective  accomplishments  than  would  have 
been  possible  had  we  been  at  liberty  to  plan 
freely  many  months  In  advance  of  actual 
operation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cupertino 
School  District  In  California  and  most  of 
those  In  the  field  of  education  In  this  area, 
the  passage  of  this  Resolution  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  effective  planning  for  federally 
connected  programs.  We  certainly  urge  you 
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to  •upport  It.  Thank  you  for  any  considera- 
tion you  give  this  suggestion 
Sincerely. 

Chaxles  Knight, 

Superintendent. 

CvrMMTtso  Union  School  Distkict, 

Cupertino,  Calif..  March  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Okobgb  H.  Ma  HON, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  &Ck.  Chaixman.  Recently  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  House  Joint  Resolution  412 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Charles  Gubser.  njember 
from  CaUfomla.  May  I  offer  my  fxUl  support 
for  hla  timely   consideration. 

This  la  the  propitious  moment  when  school 
principal*  and  school  district  administrators 
wrestle  with  all  the  financial  data  that  Is  In- 
herent In  budget  formulation.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  twenty-five  square  miles  which 
encompaaaes  our  school  district  Is  comprised 
of  only  homes  means  that  the  burden  of 
revenue  la  thrown  on  the  baclcs  of  our  local 
taxpayers.  Our  tax  base  Is  rather  meager  In 
comparlaon  to  our  surrounding  area  so  that 
state  and  federal  monies  make  our  programs 
go. 

Cupertino  School  District  Is  a  nationally 
acclaimed  elementary  school  district  mainly 
because  of  the  Imaginative  and  Innovative 
attitude  that  prevails.  Much  of  this  success. 
however.  Is  tied  to  special  funds  available 
from  the  federal  government.  When  we  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  being  unsure  of 
federal  funding  and  its  procedures,  the 
"mlUa  of  the  gods"  which  have  been  slowly 
grinding,  come  to  an  anxious  halt. 

I  implore  you  to  weigh  judiciously  the  wel- 
fare of  the  32,000  youngsters  of  our  school 
district  against  the  present  funding  proce- 
dures of  our  federal  monies  and  support 
Rep.  Oubser'B  resolution. 

I  am  appreciative  of  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  education. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Caset, 
Principal.  Ortega  School. 


MoNROB  School. 
San  Jose.  Calif  .  March  29.  1967. 
Hon.  Oxoios  H.  Mahon. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chaaman:  Great  and  lasting 
benefits  have  come  to  local  school  districts 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  funds  which  have  been  appro- 
prlAted  yearly  through  Congress.  The  timing 
of  these  appropriations  has.  however,  caused 
considerable  stress  and  problems  at  the  local 
.  level  of  which  I  will  mention  a  few. 

We  are  required  by  law  to  notify  teachers 
by  March  I6th  if  they  are  not  being  retained 
for  the  following  school  year  With  the  un- 
certainty of  ESEA  funds,  we  never  know 
whether  to  speculate  and  retain  them  or  dis- 
miss them  and  hope  to  rehire  them  In  the 
fall.  The  former  is  unsound  financially  and 
the  latter  results  in  poor  continuity  of  the 
program  as  good  experienced  teachers  in 
these  programs  are  lost.  Similar  problems 
exist  in  planning  for  optimum  utllissation  of 
facilities  and  materials  for  all  phases  of  the 
school  program.  Should  drastic  changes  be 
made  on  any  given  year  with  regard  to  ap- 
propriation of  ESEIA  funds,  we  would  by 
necessity  drop  some  of  these  endeavors  and 
by  commitment,  try  to  absorb  others  within 
the  abilities  of  our  local  funding. 

Tou  are  urged  to  lend  your  Influence  and 
support  to  a  program  which  would  provide 
continued  funding  beginning  February  or 
liarch  of  each  year  through  a  continuation 
resolution  as  suggested  by  Representative 
Charles  8.  Oubser.  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution 
4113.  as  presented  by  Mr.  Gubser,  would  be 
a  giant  step  toward  solving  these  problems 
for  us  at  the  local  school  level. 
Sincerely. 

RosatT     D.     LANDRVrH, 

Principal. 


Sunnyvale  Board  or  Edvcation. 

Ap-tl  14.  i567. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon. 
House  of  Rep'esentatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman  In  the  latter  part  of 
February  of  this  year,  our  school  su!)erln- 
tendent.  Dr.  Henry  Mollno  and  I  discussed 
with  Representative  Ciuirles  S.  Gubser  of  our 
area  the  major  problem  we  face  annually 
relative  to  developing  budgets  with  mini- 
mum income  information  This  problem  has 
been  accentu.ited  In  recent  years  as  the  Fed- 
eral Goverriment  has  more  arid  more  partici- 
pated in  funding  various  educational  pro- 
grams throughout  t.he  country.  Our  district 
has  participated  in  a  number  of  these  proj- 
ects and  feel  significant  progress  is  being 
made  !n  up-grading  many  aspects  of  our  eU- 
ucailonal  offerings  to  children. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
It  was  our  definite  impression  that  concerns 
by  school  districts  natlon-wlde  were  very 
similar  to  ours.  In  fact,  we  were  able  to  point 
out  that  this  was  one  of  the  major  concerns 
at  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators Convention  in  Atlantic  City 
which  we  had  Just  attended. 

We  are  fully  oognlzant  of  the  complexity 
of  this  problem.  However,  the  concept  of  a 
oontlnulng  resolution  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gubser  seemed  to  us  to  have  real  merit 
which  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
We  would  surely  have  more  information  than 
we  now  currently  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
feeling  of  the  Sunnyvale  Board  of  EXlucatlon 
that  your  Committee  given  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  concept  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  whatever  measure  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  and  syste- 
matic means  far  school  districts  to  plan  their 
budget  year.  I  can  assure  you  that  by  means 
of  a  continuing  resolution  whereby  our 
school  district  would  be  guaranteed  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  previous  year's  allocation, 
preliminary  plans  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence In  our  budget  development. 

Ttie   Sunnyvale    Bosird    of   Education    sin- 
cerely tru-sts  that  your  Committee  will  give 
serious   consideration   to   this   proposition. 
Resp>ectfu!ly  yours, 

Mrs.  Jacql:eline  T    Rat, 

Pn-sjdent. 

J.  Bohnett   School, 

.Apnl    10.    1967. 
Hon.  George   H.  Mahon. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  This  letter  Is  to  urge 
your  support  of  Congressman  Charles  Oub- 
ster's  resolution.  H  J.  Res.  412.  concerning 
adequate  time  for  school  districts  to  make 
educational  plans  based  on  Federal  funded 
projects  It  is  an  established  fact  that  many 
districts  are  "gun  shy"  of  committing  them- 
selves to  any  Federal  programs  for  fear  of 
Inadequate  or  no  fljiancial  support.  There- 
fore, the  Intent  and  purpose  of  legislature 
establishing  such  programs  is  lost.  Only  the 
wealthy  districts  can  chance  having  to  carry 
the  load  themselves  The  needy  districts,  for 
which  such  legislation  was  primarily  de- 
signed, do  not  participate. 
Sincerely. 

_.  Lri.»ND   DrcAN 

Prmctpal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  alerted  school 
districts  across  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia instead  of  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  across  the  entire  Nation, 
instead  of  my  own  congressional  district, 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congressional 
Record  bearing  the  endorsements  of  my 
proposal  would  be  at  least  2  feet  thick  for 
this  day.  Here  we  have  heard  from  the 
men  and  women  who  are  actually  out  in 
the  field,  working  with  the  provLsions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondar>-  Educa- 


tion Act.  They  know  that  one  of  the  grave 
defects  in  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  process,  through  no 
fault  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee nor  the  membership  of  this  House, 
simply  cannot  provide  the  assurance  that 
funds  will  be  available  in  sufficient  time 
to  provide  for  sensible  and  proper  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level.  In  the  interests 
of  efficiently  spending  Federal  aid  dollars 
and  in  the  interests  of  providing  better 
education,  I  respectfully  request  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  seriously  con- 
sider supporting  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  412. 

In  particular,  I  respectfully  request  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  give  consideration  to  bringing  forth 
a  continuing  resolution  like  that  which 
Is  suggested  in  my  proposal. 


NEWARK'S  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS  PROGRAMS  ARE  DOINO 
THE  JOB 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
COPE  in  Newark,  N.J..  has  achieved  spe- 
cial success  with  almost  800  enroUeea. 
An  extensive  supportive  services  pro- 
gram, under  the  auspices  -of  the  Man- 
power Administration,  Department  of 
Labor,  has  meant  that  many  young  men 
and  women  have  returned  to  school  or 
found  permanent  jobs,  rather  than  be- 
come, or  remain,  dropouts. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau 
of  Work  Programs,  provides  work  trtiin- 
ing  for  low-income  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22,  and  is  the  springboard 
for  this  cooperative  effort  to  mobilize 
the  network  of  social  and  manpower 
agencies  in  order  to  open  up  new  path- 
ways to  occupational  and  professional 
opportunities  for  youth. 

Thus,  COPE — Career  Oriented  Prep- 
aration for  Employment — has  concen- 
trated on  the  total  needs  of  the  enrollees 
and  has  achieved  unusual  results.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Community  Corp. — the  local  community 
action  agency — the  experimental  NYC 
project  has  received  $882,399  from  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs  and  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Almost 
$200,000  in  Federal  money  provides 
group  and  Individual  counseling  serv- 
ices, remedial  education  for  out-of- 
school  enrollees,  job  placement  and  re- 
ferral services,  and  followthrough  help 
for  NYC  termlnees. 

The  extra  Federal  Investment  has  paid 
off.  Albert  Ascher,  the  former  director  of 
COPE,  said: 

I'm  sure  that  if  we  did  not  have  these 
services,  we  would  have  lost  more  kids. 

The  statistics  support  his  statement. 
Of  780  youths,  350  have  terminated. 
About  100  of  these  have  jobs  in  private 
industr>'  or  public  agencies  and  an  equal 
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number  have  returned  to  school  full  time. 
Seventy  were  forced  to  leave  because  of 
illness,  age,  or  because  they  moved  out 
of  town  and  about  the  same  number  quit 
outright. 

COPE  employs  a  staff  of  27 ;  10  of  these 
are  qualified  counselors,  and  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  hire  four  more  in  order  to  low- 
er the  counselor-enrollee  ratio  to  a  fig- 
ure nearer  1  to  50.  The  counselors  meet 
the  young  people  on  their  own  levels. 
They  talk  with  each  young  person  indi- 
vidually and  lead  group  sessions  which 
generate  a  powerful  impact  on  the 
youths.  In  these  meetings  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves  draw  out  the  timid  and 
restrain  the  boisterous.  They  are  free  to 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  topics;  a  recent 
meeting,  for  instance,  covered  subjects 
ranging  from  the  place  of  the  Negro 
woman  in  American  society  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  wage  raise  to  $1.40  an  hour. 
Here  the  enrollees  learn  to  express  their 
problems  and  work  out  solutions  to- 
gether. 

COPE  has  hired  four  ex-NYC  enrollees 
as  field  aids.  They  recruit  on  a  door-to- 
door  basis,  track  down  those  youths  who 
fail  to  report  to  work,  and  check  up  on 
those  who  have  left  NYC  projects  to  take 
permanent  jobs.  In  their  rounds,  they 
have  found  that  COPE's  graduates  last 
longer  in  permanent  jobs  than  do  other 
youths. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  COPE  enroll- 
ees are  out  of  school.  They  work  30  hours 
a  week,  earning  $1.25  an  hour.  The  other 
enrollees  still  attend  school  and  work  15 
hours.  One  major  result  of  the  NYC  pro- 
gram has  been  to  develop  new  careers  In 
social  work,  which  these  youths,  who  were 
thought  to  be  unemployable,  fill.  Sixty 
new  positions  have  been  created  at  hos- 
pitals or  agencies  and  are  now  staffed  by 
former  NYC  enrollees. 

The  Manpower  Administration  Bu- 
reaus at  both  the  national  and  local  levels 
work  closely  with  NYC  sponsors.  For 
COPE  this  means  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Employment  Service,  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center,  and  MDTA  skill 
centers  and  private  contractors  help  In 
recruitment,  job  placement,  and  referral. 
YOC.  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  also  aids  In  screen- 
ing, testing,  and  counseling  applicants, 
and  MDTA  programs  accept  ex-NYC  en- 
rollees for  further  training. 

Recently  COPE  and  the  city  of  New- 
ark's Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ect have  become  part  of  another  coordi- 
nated approach  to  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  disadvantaged  youth — a  NYC- 
MDTA  concurrent  enrollment  program. 
This  program  provides  100  out-of -school 
enrollees  with  the  opportunity  to  combine 
work  experience  in  the  morning  with 
training  at  the  MDTA  skill  center  in  the 
afternoon.  In  addition,  a  remedial  edu- 
cation course,  integrated  with  job  train- 
ing, helps  these  and  other  out-of-school 
youth  to  qualify  for  better  jobs.  The  em- 
phasis here  is  on  informal  small  classes— 
the  structured  large  classroom  is  out. 
Instead  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  classes  and  the  subject 
matter  is  related  to  their  abilities  and 
needs. 

NYC  programs  Involve  the  total  com- 
munity In  their  projects  by  having  rep- 


resentatives of  local  welfare  and  social 
agencies  on  their  governing  boards.  They 
therefore  can  play  an  Important  role  in 
establishing  policy,  for  not  only  do  they 
provide  many  of  the  work  stations  and 
much  of  the  supervision  on  the  job,  but 
they  also  provide  direct  services  for  the 
youths  and  their  families.  On  the  staff 
is  an  agency  coordinator  who  serves  as 
a  liaison  between  the  agencies  and  COPE. 
In  this  way  COPE  can  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  of  the  available  resources. 
However,  the  directors  feel  that  there  are 
still  some  missing  links.  Health  services 
and  nursery  facilities  for  working 
mothers  are  two  components  they  hope 
to  add  in  the  future.  A  medical  board 
has  already  been  established  to  advise 
on  the  medical  and  dental  needs  of  NYC 
young  people. 

By  integrating  all  of  these  services 
with  Job  training,  the  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs  through  its  sponsoring  agen- 
cies insures  that  the  NYC  experience 
will  enable  today's  disadvantaged  youth 
to  enter  the  competitive  employment 
field  tomorrow  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  fellow  workmen. 


WHOSE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  disturbed  to  read  news  reports 
to  the  effect  that  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  of  South  "Vietnam  has  determined 
that  600,000  American  troops  will  be 
needed  to  continue  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Johnson 
will  weigh  carefully  all  the  implications 
of  Premier  Ky's  pronouncement  and  the 
action  he  recommends. 

I  would  remind  the  President  of  his 
often-expressed  feeling  that  American 
soldiers  should  not  be  sent  half  way 
around  the  world  to  do  a  job  that  is 
properly  the  responsibility  of  South  "Viet- 
nam and  her  Asian  neighbors.  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  any 
rational  criteria,  the  war  In  'Vietnam  has 
already  become  basically  our  war,  and 
not  South  Vietnam's. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  can  turn  its  back  on  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia.  What  mistakes  might 
have  been  made  are  history  now;  it  is  the 
present  and  the  future  that  must  con- 
cern us.  I  always  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  firmly  against  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from.  Vietnam. 
As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  to  do 
so  would  merely  encourage  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  adventurism  and  would 
drown  the  voices  of  moderation  in  the 
Communist  world.  Our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  a  fact.  Our  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing and  dying.  They  deserve  our  support. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  must 
become  pawns  in  Premier  Ky's  game  of 
political  chess.  He  has  conducted  an  in- 
tensive campaign  for  the  presidency  of 
his  country  and  the  timing  of  his  pro- 


nouncement is  quite  clearly  part  of  his 
campaign  strategy. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  Premier  Ky,  or 
any  other  Asian  leader  to  formulate  our 
foreign  policy?  Who  Is  going  to  decide 
what  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  is,  the  people  of  this  Nation  or 
political  opportunists  abroad?  Is  UJS. 
foreign  policy  inevitably  to  be  one  of 
reaction  to  Communist  initiatives,  or  will 
we  find  the  courage  and  the  imagination 
to  create  a  policy  based  on  the  aspira- 
tions and  beliefs  of  the  American  people? 

We  have  escalated  the  war  in  Vietnam 
markedly  since  1965,  but  we  are  no  closer 
to  military  victory  now  than  we  were 
then.  Our  escalation  has  been  matched 
by  escalation  from  the  north,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  increasingly  tragic 
toll  in  lives  and  dollars.  Unfortunately, 
some  military  pressure  apparently  is 
necessary  to  convince  North  Vietnam 
that  we  are  resolved  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  and  the  right 
of  her  people  to  self-determination.  But 
our  military  resolve  must  be  matched  by 
initiatives  toward  a  peaceful  and  respon- 
sible resolution  If  we  are  to  avoid  becom- 
ing bogged  down  In  an  interminable 
Asian  land  war,  which  so  many  of  our 
military  experts  have  warned  against. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  over  the 
possibilities  for  a  quick  military  victory 
In  Vietnam,  such  as  Israel  achieved  over 
the  Arab  nations.  It  is  one  thing  to  fight 
in  a  desert  where  the  enemy  Is  clearly 
identifiable  and  quite  another  to  wage 
jungle  warfare  where  most  of  the  time 
the  enemy  Is  either  underground  or  In- 
distinguishable from  innocent  civilians. 

I  profoundly  hope  President  Johnson 
will  see  clearly  where  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  lie  In  appraising  Premier 
Ky's  call  for  another  massive  escalation 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


A    BILL    TO    AMEND   THE    FEDERAL 
FOOD,  DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1967,  I  introduced  H.R.  3098 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by  or 
under  programs  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  must  be  prescribed  and 
furnished  on  a  nonproprietary  or  ge- 
neric basis. 

I  have  today  introduced  another  bill 
which  would  extend  the  labeling  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3098  to  pertain  to  all  drugs 
sold  by  prescription.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  so  as  to  require  that  In  the 
labeling  and  advertising  of  all  drugs  sold 
by  prescription,  the  "established  name" 
of  such  drugs  must  appear  each  time  the 
proprietary  name  is  used. 

Those  people  who  require  drugs  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  charged  exces- 
sive prices  for  prescription  drugs  sold 
under  a  brand  name.  This  practice  is 
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not  only  harmful  to  the  general  public, 
but  Is  especially  detrimental  to  the  el- 
derly and  unemployed  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult enough  to  meet  their  expenses.  For 
example,  1.000  doses  of  dextroampheta- 
mine sulfate  cost  $1.15  to  the  druggist. 
This  same  drug  sold  under  a  brand  name 
costs  $22.60 — a  difference  of  $21.45  An 
even  more  extreme  example  is  predlsone 
which  is  sold  at  $10  16  for  1,000  doses 
The  cost  of  this  identical  drug  under  a 
brand  name,  however.  Is  $170 — a  remark- 
able difference  of  $159  84  Obviously  this 
situation  must  be  remedied  Immediately 

The  effect  of  my  bill  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  pharmacist  to  fill  a  prescription 
which  calls  for  a  drug  by  brand  name, 
with  the  "established  '  dr\jg  of  the  same 
Identity  and  quality  As  a  result,  this 
drug  can  be  sold  at  a  considerably  lower 
price  to  the  consumer 

Mr.  Spesiker,  both  of  these  bills  war- 
rant careful  consideration  if  we  are  to 
hope  for  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  price 
of  drugs — a  decrease  which  would  allow 
the  elderly,  unemployed,  and  general 
public  to  purchase  these  drugs  at  a  real- 
istic cost.  I  urge  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues in  enacting  this  much-needed 
legislation. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  Net!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^an  from 
Texas? 

Ttoere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Negro  History  Museum  Commission 

Negroes  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  these  United 
States.  A  role  that  is  not  always  ac- 
curately or  completely  chronicled  in  the 
history  books. 

Negro  explorers  have  been  a  vital  force 
in  many  of  the  pioneer  movements  in  this 
country  and  without  A  Negro  was  the 
first  man  at  the  North  Pole  with  the  Byrd 
expedition. 

Negro  scientists  have  labored  long  and 
hard  and  successfully  in  fields  of  medi- 
cine, space,  and  technological  improve- 
ments. 

Negro  industrialists  and  businessmen 
have  contributed  much  toward  fashion- 
ing a  better  way  of  life 

Negro  accomplishments  have  been 
many. 

Their  recognition  has  been  small 

Therefore.  I  have  submitted  this  bill  in 
the  hopes  that  an  important  phase  of  the 
history  of  this  country  shall  be  recognized 
and  respected. 


LITHUANIA.  LATVIA.  AND  ESTONIA 
HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  BE  FREE  AND 
INDEPENDENT— 27  YEARS  IN  THE 
COMMUNIST- RUSSIAN  SLAVERY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlennan 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  HelstoskiI  nxay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  smce 
June  15.  1940.  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  .sutTering  in  the  Soviet  captivity 
The  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  ex- 
perienced in  their  long  history  through 
centuries  such  an  extermination  and  an- 
nihilation of  their  people  as  during  this 
Soviet  occupation  since  June  15,  1940. 
During  the  last  27  years  the  countries 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  entire 
population  Hundreds  of  thousand  of 
Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin  despots 
or  died  in  exile  in  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Siberia  and  other 
places  of  Communist  Russia  At  least 
20  percent  of  the  present  population  of 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  are  not  the  Baits,  but  the  Soviet 
colonists.  The  genocidal  operations  and 
practices  being  carried  out  by  the  So- 
viets continue  with  no  end  in  sight.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  all  of  the  murdered  and 
deported  people  have  been  the  most  edu- 
cated, courageous,  industrious,  compris- 
ing the  strongest  elements  of  the  coun- 
tries, the  losses  in  population  become 
more  terrible  and  almost  fatal  to  the 
survival  of  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  nations. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  details 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania 
At  the  .same  time  that  the  forces  of  oc- 
cupation were  entrenching  themselves 
and  the  mock  elections  were  being  car- 
ried out  in  1940.  leaders  and  active  mem- 
bers of  all  non-Communist  pohtical 
parties  and  thousands  of  public  ofBcials 
were  arrested  This  was  but  a  prelude  to 
one  of  the  most  despicable  acts  of  modem 
times:  namely,  the  mass  deportations 
that  ensued  Interrupted  only  by  a  tem- 
porar\'  Nazi  occupation  of  Lithuania 
from  1941  to  1944.  when  the  Soviets  re- 
occupied  Lithuania,  these  deportations 
went  on  for  about  a  decade.  People  from 
every  walk  of  life,  even  old  and  dying  peo- 
ple, were  put  on  cattle  freight  cars  for  the 
3-week  journey  to  Sil)erla  or  remote  areas 
near  the  Arctic  Ocean  The  number  of 
all  the  deportees  amounted  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  population,  or  600.000 
Lithuanians  In  2  nights  alone  of  Junr 
1941.  34.260  Lithuanians  were  deported 
to  the  horribly  miserable  conditions  of 
the  slave-labor  camps  The  consequent 
death  toll  of  these  deportees  was  very- 
high 

With  the  increase  of  physical  terrori- 
zation  by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithua- 
nian underground  resistance  organiza- 
tion was  formed  and  fought  the  Soviets. 
It  was  an  heroic  and  widespread  resist- 
ance movement,  but  it  was  a  costly  one: 
after  the  war  about  30  000  died  in  bat- 
tles with  Russian  Communists 

If  we  demand  for  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  Africa,  we  should  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  Europe.  The 
Baltic  States — ^Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — are  more  than  700-year-old 
nations  and  they  have  the  .same — or 
even  more — right  to  be  free  and  inde- 


pendent as  any  new  country  In  any  part 
of  the  world.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  is  surely  in- 
tolerable. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  the  House  adopt  the 
foregoing  resolution: 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  th« 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
deternalnatlon;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural,  and    religious   development;    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  p)eople8  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  t7nlon:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Rrsolved  by  the  House  of  RepTesentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Repre.<?entatlve8  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

I  at  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  its  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

ibi  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


NEW  JERSEY-NEW  YORK  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  fce 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  air  pollution  bill.  In  these  modem 
times  air  pollution  has  indeed  become  » 
rather  complex  problem  as  well  as  a  very 
serious  one.  Pollution  reduces  our  yield 
of  crops,  damages  our  property,  is  harm- 
ful to  our  health,  lessens  our  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  is  ofTenslve  to  our  senses. 

Facts  indicate  that  air  pollution  is  as- 
sociated with  numerous  respiratory  ail- 
ments such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  bron- 
chial asthma,  lung  cancer,  chronic  con- 
strictive ventilatory  disease,  nonspecific 
Infectious  upper  respiratory  disease,  and 
pulmonary  emphysema.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  "common  cold"  and  other 
respiratory  tract  Infections  occur  more 
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frequently  in  areas  which  have  a  higher 
pollution  level. 

Air  ix)llutlon  presents  a  great  hin- 
drance to  transportation  on  land,  water, 
and  air,  because  it  reduces  visibility.  Any 
source  of  dense  smoke  close  to  a  modem 
highway  or  throughway  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely serious  threat  to  travelers.  Air 
pollution  is  a  big  factor  in  fog  formation 
which  no  doubt  aggravates  the  visibility 
problems  preventing  many  airplanes 
from  immediate  landing  and  often 
causes  very  long  and  tiring  delays. 

One  need  only  recall  the  greatest  and 
most  publicized  air  pollution  catastrophe 
at  Donora,  Pa.,  in  October  of  1948  to  see 
just  how  serious  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem can  be.  In  Donora.  one-third  of  the 
population  of  14,000  became  ill,  and  17 
persons  died. 

Many  men  have  lost  a  large  amount  of 
work  hours  due  to  ailments  suffered 
from  air  pollution.  This  reduces  their 
earning  power,  and  thus  has  a  large  ef- 
fect on  the  overall  economy  of  the 
affected  areas. 

The  first  identifiable  Federal  program 
in  air  pollution  was  Public  Law  159 
passed  by  the  84th  Congress  in  1955.  It 
was  an  act  to  provide  for  research  and 
technical  assistance  relating  to  air  pol- 
lution control. 

I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  to  do 
something  to  help  curb  the  serious  air 
pollution  which  has  harmed  my  neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  all  in  the  United 
States.  I  feel  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
Is  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  residents  of  the  local  communi- 
ties concerning  the  air  pollution  problem 
as  It  really  exists.  As  the  mayor  of  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  in  1957,  I  fought  hard 
to  do  something  about  the  air  pollution 
problem.  After  several  years  of  effort 
in  this  regard.  I  finally  succeeded  In  rid- 
ding the  area  of  dumpers;  but,  the  prob- 
lem Is  still  quite  serious.  In  my  final 
remarks  as  mayor  of  East  Rutherford  to 
the  council  I  suggested  that  two  things 
be  done : 

First.  The  adoption  of  a  regional  plan 
for  the  mimlclpality  to  help  bring  about 
a  solution  to  this  air  pollution  problem. 

Second.  The  authorization  of  a  spe- 
cial professional  study  to  compare  the 
air  pollution  in  the  area  with  that  found 
in  other  areas  and  recommend  an  over- 
all control  plan. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
air  pollution  is  not  limited  to  the  bounds 
of  any  one  municipality  and  I  have  al- 
ways advocated  regionalizing  the  control 
of  air  pollution  through  a  control  com- 
mission. 

In  1965.  I  cosponsored  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments.  The  passage  of  these 
amendments  by  Congress  recognizes  the 
crisis  facing  the  Nation,  and  the  press- 
ing need  to  be  of  help  to  our  cities,  com- 
munities, and  States  In  numerous  ways: 

First.  Having  Federal  standards  set  up 
to  control  the  motor  vehicle,  which  no 
doubt  is  one  of  the  most  common  pollu- 
tion sources. 

Second.  Expanding  Federal  research, 
training  and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

Third.  Authorizing  Federal  abatement 
action  on  interstate  and  Intrastate  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  by  existing 
programs. 


Fourth.  Awarding  matching  funds  di- 
rectly to  local  and  State  agencies  to  help 
develop,  establish,  or  improve  control 
programs,  especially  those  dealing  with 
regional  air  pollution  problems. 

Tills  legislation  has  helped,  and  will 
continue  to  help  our  States  and  com- 
munities, particularly  with  those  prob- 
lems they  cannot  resolve  alone.  But  it  is 
still  their  responsibility  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  their  specific  problems.  It  is 
equally  the  responsibility  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  give  our  active  support 
to  the  State  and  local  efforts  to  put  an 
end  to  and  prevent  air  pollution. 

Air  is  a  necessity  for  survival.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  it  be  cleaned,  just  any 
kind  of  air  will  not  do.  Air  carmot  be 
manufactured  to  suit  our  requirements 
and  since  it  is  irreplaceable,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  conserve  it  to  the 
best  we  can.  The  essentials  for  the  rapid- 
ly intensifying  problems  of  air  pollution 
are  public  understanding  and  support. 
The  question  to  be  resolved  is  how  to 
combat  widespread  air  pollution.  With  a 
concentrated  and  imited  attack  upon 
this  problem  we  can  take  a  large  step  for- 
ward to  meet  it  face  to  face,  for  the 
cleanliness  of  our  communities  and  for 
the  betterment  of  our  health. 

This  joint  resolution  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  my  colleagues  to  consent 
to  and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States 
Air  Pollution  Compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control 
Conmiission  as  an  intergovernmental, 
Federal-State  agency  is  indeed  uiiique. 
This  resolution  with  its  rigid  standards 
and  controls,  will  allow  us  to  achieve 
great  progress  in  curbing  air  pollution 
and  to  make  our  New  Jersey-New  York 
metropolitan  area  a  better  place  to  live. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1— OR- 
GANIZATION TO  FIGHT  CRIME 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  of  this  year,  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  To  Investigate  Crime.  A  com- 
panion resolution  has  now  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Moss.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  so  distinguished  a  cosponsor.  Senator 
Moss  is  not  new  to  the  field  of  crime 
legislation.  He  introduced  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  the 
only  major  piece  of  legislation  passed 
in  this  area  to  date.  His  support  for  this 
resolution  is  particularly  gratifying. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  urge  the  support 
of  the  House  for  this  resolution.  I  wel- 
come cosponsorshlp  on  the  Senate  side 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  coim- 
try's  most  important  issues,  that  of 
crime  in  our  cities.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  which  I 
have  previously  forwarded  to  them  in  my 


letter  of  June  12.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  who  have  already  seen  the 
necessity  of  cosponsorshlp  of  my  bill. 
They  are  the  Honorable  James  M.  Han- 
ley,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes;  the  Hon- 
orable Alphonzo  Bell;  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara;  the  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Wilson;  the  Honorable  Seymour 
Halpern;  the  Honorable  Julia  Butler 
Hansen;  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  and  the  Honorable  William  R. 
Anderson.  The  resolution  would  estab- 
lish a  committee  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  and  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  re- 
spectively by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  In  both  cases,  no  more  than  four 
Members  would  belong  to  the  same  par- 
ty. The  purpose  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  make  continuing  studies  and  in- 
vestigations of  all  the  aspects  of  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  a  Joint  Crime  Committee 
was  most  recently  recognized  by  the  Re- 
publican task  force  on  crime  in  its  sup- 
port of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime.  While  or- 
ganized crime  in  this  country  clearly  de- 
mands immediate  and  comprehensive 
investigtion,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  on 
the  Hill  must  go  much  further  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes,  effects,  and 
control  of  crime.  We  would  gain  very 
little  by  limiting  the  scope  of  a  joint  con- 
gressional crime  committee  to  organized 
crime  alone. 

The  National  Crime  Commission's  task 
force  on  science  and  technology  report, 
released  Saturday — June  4 — concluded 
that  the  greatest  single  need  throughout 
the  Nation's  law-enforcement  and  crim- 
inal-justice system  is  basic  research.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  we  know  far  too 
little  about  the  effectiveness  of  our  cur- 
rent crime  control  measures,  which  cost 
the  Nation  more  than  $2  billion  a  year 
which  in  itself  is  one-tenth  of  the  na- 
tional crime  loss,  a  costly  means  for  such 
inadequate  results.  It  is  precisely  to  this 
need  that  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee which  I  have  proposed  would  ad- 
dress Itself.  The  committee  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  continuing  studies  and 
investigations  of  crime,  including,  and  I 
quote  from  the  resolution: 

(1)  Its  elements,  causes,  and  extent;  (2) 
the  preparation,  collection,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  statistics  thereon,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  reciprocity  of  Information  among  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal, Including  exchanges  of  Information  with 
foreign  nations;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  Juetlce, 
including  constitutional  Issues  pertaining 
thereto;  (4)  the  effect  of  crime  disturbances 
In  the  metropolitan  urban  areas;  (5)  the 
effect,  or  indirectly,  of  crime  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Nation;  (6)  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes;  (7)  measures  for  the  reduction,  con- 
trol, or  prevention  of  crime;  (8)  measuree 
for  the  Improvement  of  (a)  detection  of 
crime,  (b)  law  enforcement.  Including  In- 
creased cooperation  among  the  agencies 
thereof,  (c)  the  administration  of  Justice; 
and  ( 9 )  measures  and  programs  for  increased 
respect  for  the  law. 

The  concern  of  this  Congress  has  been 
religiously  supported  by  the  niunber  of 
bills,  well  over  600  in  the  House,  Intro- 
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duced  this  season  aimed  at  crime.  This 
concern  Is  as  unprecedented  as  it  Is 
equally  overdue.  Domestic  order  Is  the 
first  responsibility  of  government  on  all 
levels,  but.  to  be  effective,  crime  control 
legislation  and  programs  must  be  based 
on  a  so'ond  knowledge  of  the  components 
of  crime  and  the  alleys  of  its  control. 
This  we  lack  until  responsible  action  has 
been  taken.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  Joint 
congressional  Investigating  committee  Is 
the  necessary  first  step  toward  effective 
Federal  action  In  the  control  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  contribution  to 
this  effort  made  by  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co.— WMAL-AM  FM  TV. 
As  you  know,  this  is  one  of  Washington's 
outstanding  broadcasting  stations,  which 
has  often  spoken  positively  on  solutions 
to  various  aspects  of  the  total  effort  to 
eradicate  crime.  As  many  persons  and 
organizations  sought  for  better  solutions 
to  crime,  WMAL  took  up  the  call  for  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Crime 
as  the  most  logical  national  clearing- 
house of  crime  Information.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  was  the  first  broadcast  sta- 
tion or  newspaper  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal, beginning  as  early  as  last  Novem- 
ber 27.  before  the  ^ginning  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Since  my  Introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1.  WMAL  has  been  gen- 
erous in  Its  support  of  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  R«coRD  various  editorials  broadcast 
over  the  past  8  months  by  WMAL,  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  as  follows: 
EorrosiALB  Bhoadcast  bt  WMAL  AM/FM'TV 

OH     JOINT      CONGRESSION.^L      COMMITTKE     ON 

CKnra 

WCKK  or  NOVBMBCH  27.  1986 

Crime  1b  rapidly  becoming — If  It  la  not 
already — our  moet  serious  domeatlc  problem 
At  th»  Mune  time,  recent  court  rullnga  have 
caused  Increaalng  confuelon  over  what  law 
enforcement  agendee  can  and  cannot  do.  In- 
deptH  Btudlea,  auch  aa  that  to  be  completed 
In  January  by  the  National  Crime  Commla- 
slon,  are  providing  new  insights  Into  the 
causea  and  ellecta  of  crime.  Meanwhile,  Con- 
greae  la  aure  to  be  faced  with  complex  new 
crime  Isolation  In  the  next  session. 

A  war  on  crime  In  the  late  19608  C€mnot 
be  fought  with  1930  weapons  Thla  la  why 
Congreaa  should  thoroiighly  digeet  all  the 
new  rullnga  and  findings  before  acting  on 
new  crime  legl£latlon.  To  accomplish  this. 
we  recommend  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Ck>ngre8»lonal  Committee  on  Crime,  similar 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ThW  committee  should  serve  as  a  national 
clearing  house  to  explore  all  aapecte  of  crime 
wltliln  the  Federal  Jurisdiction,  on  a  con- 
tinuing baala. 

It  la  necessary  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  at  all  levels  of  government 
But  only  Congress  has  the  diversity  to  bridge 
vaat  eodologlcaJ,  practical,  legal  and  political 
conalderatlons  that  complicate  the  total 
national  crime  problem. 

WXEK  or  DECTMBCR  4,  1968 

A  Federal  Justice  Department  study  says 
an  "Agency  for  Criminal  Law  Reform" 
should  be  established  for  the  District.  The 
Juatica  Department  wisely  recognizes  that 
a  war  on  crime  in  the  late  1960s  cannot  be 
fought  with  1030  weapon;^  A  p>ermanent  and 
tndapaindent  agency  is  necessary  to  bring  or- 
derly Improvements  to  District  court,  correc- 
tional and  police  procedures. 

Tha  Justice  Department  proposal  la  a  good 
approach  to  aolvlng  local  crime.  But  a  total 
li>tlf>THl  aaaault  on  crime  Is  also  needed  on 
a  permanent  and  continuing  basis.  We  are 
oonrlnoed  that  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 


mittee on  Crime  should  pick  up  the  attack 
when  the  National  Crime  Commission  ends 
Its  work  in  January.  The  committee  should 
serve  as  a  national  clearing  house  to  study 
all  aspects  of  cJlme.  wuhln  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

It  Is  necessary  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  a:  all  levels  of  government. 
But  only  Congress  ha.s  the  diversity  to  bridge 
vast  sociological,  legal,  practical  and  politi- 
cal considerations  that  complicate  the  total 
national  crime  problem 

WEEK  OF  DCCCMBEX  18.   1968 

The  current  controversy  over  FBI  use  of 
electronic  detection  devices  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime  The  couiroversy  rages 
around  whether  the  FBI  used  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  with  or  without  official 
approval.  The  question  Inmiedlately  turns 
to — which  official  approval?  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  FBI  officials  have  been  Issuing  con- 
fUctlng  guidelines  on  use  of  electronic  de- 
vices for  nearly  40  years.  Out  of  the  confu- 
sion the  FBI  now  emerges  branded  an  ogre 
with  a  snooping  device  in  every  office  waste- 
basket 

What  law  enforcement  officers  can  and 
cannot  do  with  electronic  devices  must  be 
settled  once  and  for  all  But  guidelines 
shoAa  be  drafted  this  time  by  the  elected 
Confress.  rather  than  by  appointed  admin- 
istrators To  do  a  got>d  Job,  Congress  will 
need  objective  knowledge.  A  Joint  Congres- 
sional Crime  Conunlttee  should  be  estab- 
lished to  gather  knowledge  regarding  use  of 
electronic  devices,  as  well  as  all  the  chang- 
ing patterns  of  law  enforcement 

WEEK    or    JANtlART     13,     1987 

President  Johnson's  call  for  sweeping  legis- 
lation providing  Federal  aid  to  local  and 
state  police  departments  must  be  studied 
very  carefully  from  many  points  of  view.  It 
makes  the  need  for  a  continuing  Joint 
Committee  on  Crime  In  the  Congress  even 
more  urgent 

Preeldent  Johnson  said  that  a  Federal 
police  force  Is  repugnant  to  the  American 
people  and  we  agree.  Whether  massive  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  and  sUte  police  departments 
could  lead  to  a  Federal  police  force  Is  a 
question   that  should   be  answered. 

There  should  be  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime  to  study  every  facet  of 
this  problem.  In  fact,  the  Joint  Committee 
should  delve  into  every  aspect  of  crime.  Only 
Congress  has  the  diversity  to  bridge  the  vast 
social,  economic,  legal  and  political  questions 
that  complicate  eHorta  to  control   crime. 

WEEK    or    rEBBUART    13.    1867 

President  Johnson  has  sent  Congress  a 
message  asking  vast  Federal  aid  to  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  spiral  of 
crime  undoubtedly  Justifies  Federal  action. 
The  President  wisely  placed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  the  role  of  a  helper— rather  than 
a  controller — of  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  Nevertheless,  involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  grassroots  law  en- 
forcement activities  raises  unanswered  and 
controversial    questions. 

One  of  the  moet  repugnant  thoughts  to 
most  Americans  Is  the  posslblUty  of  a  Fed- 
erally-dominated police  system  And  Federal 
aid  In  other  programs,  such  as  education,  has 
alwivs  meant  a  degree  of  Federal  control. 

Therefore,  the  President's  measakte  must 
be  carefully  considered.  We  believe  a  detailed 
analysis  should  be  undertaken  by  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Crime  lu  fact. 
Congress  should  equip  Itself  for  a  long  and 
detailed  study  of  all  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  legal  questions  complicating 
the  war  on  crime  We  urge  Congress  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Crime  with- 
out delay 

WEEK   or    MAY    23.    1967 

The  ever-growing  menace  of  crime  requires 

greater  Federal  attention.  Congress  will  In- 

^  evltably  be  faced  with  complex  legislation  to 


help  control  crime.  The  question  Is  whether 
Congress  will  be  prepared  to  act  Intelligently 
on  crime  legislation 

This  Is  why  we  have  been  urging  creation 
of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Crime  since  l.ast  November  This  Is  why 
Florida  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Crime  Committee  early  In  Janu- 
ary. If  Congress  Is  to  develop  meaningful 
crime  legislation.  It  must  sift  all  available 
Information  and  develop  new  studies  of  iti 
own. 

Organizations  and  private  citizens  should 
Join  us  in  urging  that  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee Chairman  William  Colmer  set  early  hear- 
ings on  Congressman  Pepper's  resolution.  A 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Crime, 
serving  as  a  national  clearinghouse  of  crime 
Information,  would  be  a  vital  link  in  the  na- 
tion's defense  against  ever-lucreaslug  law- 
lessness 

rRHJAY.  JCNE  8,  1967 

We  applaud  the  rapid  bi-partisan  progrea 
being  made  toward  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Crime. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Florida  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper  and  Utah  Senator 
Prank  Moss  are  leading  the  drive.  Similar 
Republican  action  has  been  taken  by  Vir- 
ginia Representative  Richard  Polf  and  Flor- 
ida Representative  William  Cramer. 

We  urge  that  all  Congressmen  add  their 
Influence  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime.  The  committee  will 
carry  on  a  day-to-day  study  of  the  cause* 
and  effects  of  crime — our  most  critical  do- 
mestic problem.  It  will  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  of  information  for  legislator!, 
police  and  corrections  officials  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels. 

Only  Congress  has  the  diversity  to  bridge 
the  vast  social,  economic,  legal  and  political 
questions  that  complicate  an  all-out  na- 
tional war  on  crime.  As  we  have  said  since 
last  November  when  we  first  proposed  lU 
establishment,  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  Is  the  best  weapon  for 
spearheading  the  attack. 


WORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetjer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Poverty  and  Human  Re- 
sources Abstracts  contains  an  Interesting 
piece  by  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levltan  which  takes  a 
hard  look  at  three  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs — the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  work  expe- 
rience and  training.  Dr.  Levltan,  a  well- 
known  economist.  Is  currently  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  poverty  program  under 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues  who  are  Interested  In  seeing  how 
well  the  administration  is  carrying  out 
the  mandate  which  we  have  given  them: 
Work  and  Training  for  Economic 
Independence 
(By  Sar  A.  Levltan,  the  George  Washington 
University) 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  sold 
to  the  nation  as  a  measure  to  rehabilitate  tb« 
pwor,  placing  them  on  the  road  to  economic 
Independence.  "The  days  of  the  dole  in  our 
country  are  numbered,"  President  Johnson 
declared  on  signing  the  law.  Sargent  Shrlver 
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also  made  it  clear,  even  before  assimilng  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction  of  the  anti- 
poverty  progrtim,  that  he  was  not  "Interested 
in  running  a  handout  program  or  a  leaf- 
raklng  program.  .  .  ." 

After  nearly  three  years  and  a  commitment 
of  $4  billion,  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Act  has  been  Imple- 
mented. It  Is  recognized  that  the  impact  of 
gome  antlpoverty  measures,  no  matter  how 
successful,  win  not  be  discernible  for  years. 
As  yet  these  measures  will  have  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  stimulating  economic  independ- 
ence. The  economic  benefits  of  Head  Start, 
for  example,  may  not  be  apparent  for  years 
since  the  senior  members  of  this  group  have 
not  yet  passed  their  eighth  birthday. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  a 
tentative  assessment  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  antlpwverty  program  for  another  dec- 
ade. In  placing  emphasis  upon  breaking  the 
bonds  of  poverty,  several  programs  inaugu- 
rated under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
stressed  Job  creation  and  training.  An  exami- 
nation of  these  programs  should  be  relevant 
to  reaching  some  Judgment  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  measures  have  led  participants 
to  achieve  economic  independence.  The  origi- 
nal Act  made  explicit  provision  for  three  such 
programs:  Work  Experience  and  Training, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  first  serves  recipients  of  welfare 
and  other  needy  adults,  while  the  others  are 
limited  to  youths.  Other  Job  creation  and 
training  programs  have  been  added,  but  this 
paper  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  three  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  original  Act. 

Thus  far,  a  total  of  $1.8  billion  has  been  al- 
located to  these  programs,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Work  Experience  and  Training — $324  mil- 
lion; 

Job  Corps — $698  million; 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — $777  million. 

AN   interested   observer's   lament 

One  would  expect  that  Information  would 
be  available  to  estimate  the  contributions 
of  these  manpower  programs  to  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  the  nearly  one  mil- 
lion participants.  Such  information,  bow- 
ever,  is  scarce  and  inadequate. 

The  Bureau  of  Work  Programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  responsible  for  NYC,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  of  the  Welfare 
Administration,  responsible  for  work  experi- 
ence, have  conducted  few  evalautionsr  Al- 
though more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  public 
funds  has  been  committed  to  these  two  pro- 
grams, only  a  fraction  of  one  million  dollars 
was  devoted  to  evaluating  the  extent  to 
which  the  programs  are  achieving  their  goals. 

Moreover,  officials  responsible  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Work  Ex- 
perience and  Training  Programs  have  not  re- 
leased any  serious  study  evaluating  their  ef- 
forts. Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services 
has  not  yet  taken  steps  to  assure  that  an 
evaluation  of  its  prograjn  would  be  available 
in  the  future. 

Only  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppovubalty, 
under  presstu-e  from  Congress,  haff  under- 
taken sophisticated  efforts  to  evaluate  the 
Job  Corps.  The  agency  has  initiated  Internal 
studies  to  measure  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  corpsmen  while  they  are  in  training 
and  the  effect  of  the  experience  on  the  em- 
ployablUty  of  enrollees  after  they  leave  resi- 
dential centers.  As  a  result  of  these  studies. 
Congress  and  the  public  can  make  Judg- 
ments on  the  need  of  residential  training 
centers  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Observa- 
tions about  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  Work  Experience  and  Training,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  gleaned  from  Inade- 
quate statistics  of  doubtful  merit. 

A  ntmiber  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  paucity  of  information.  Only  the  Job 
Corps  conservation  centers  are  administered 
directly  by  federal  agencies — the  Depart- 
ments of  Agricultiu-e  and  Interior.  Both  tbe 


Bureau  of  Work  Programs  and  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  distribute  funds  to  diverse 
contractors  at  state  and  local  levels  who 
actually  administer  the  projects.  The  small 
federal  staffs,  preoccupied  with  project  ap- 
proval and  da^ly  administrative  chores,  have 
placed  low  priority  on  program  evaluation 
or  the  collection  of  program  data. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  simply 
failed  to  develop  an  adequate  operational  re- 
porting system,  though  the  resources  and 
talent  were  available  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Office  of  Manpower  Planning, 
Evaluation  and  Research  developed  a  com- 
prehensive reporting  system  of  MDTA  pro- 
grams which  could  have  been  applied  to 
NYC.  Apparently  NYC  did  not  desire  to 
utilize  the  capability  available  in  the  Latior 
Department. 

The  Welfare  Administration's  long  tradi- 
tion of  permissive  administration  Is  also  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  evaluating  program 
effectiveness.  Funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  moet  Welfare  Administration  pro- 
grams In  the  past  have  normally  been  al- 
located to  the  states  on  a  formula  basi^  re- 
quiring the  states  to  match  federal  fvmds. 
Federal  administrators  have  usually  had 
little  control  over  project  administration.  In 
the  case  of  the  Work  Experience  and  Train- 
ing Program,  the  projects  were  100  percent 
federally-financed  and  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration was  not  tied  down  by  strict  formula 
allocations.  Despite  the  greater  potential  for 
federal  program  direction,  the  traditional 
practices  prevailed.  The  reports  submitted 
by  most  state  and  local  project  administra- 
tors remain  inadequate  and  Incomplete,  re- 
flecting the  laxity  in  central  evaluation. 

The  development  of  computerized  report- 
ing systems,  designed  to  gather  uniform  data 
for  ail  projects  funded  by  a  program,  has 
provided  additional  problems.  The  instruc- 
tions for  preparing  reports  have  been  misin- 
terpreted or  Interpreted  differently  by  project 
administrators.  The  information  submitted, 
therefore,  U  often  not  usable  by  the  pro- 
gramed computers. 

Finally,  the  apprehension  that  a  well 
planned  and  well  conceived  study  might  In- 
dicate that  program  objectives  are  not 
achieved  can  lead  the  administrators  to  opt 
for  "evaluation"  based  on  a  few  selected 
anecdotes  rather  than  risking  more  rigorous 
objective  analysis,  which  may  be  unfavor- 
able. For  nearly  two  years  Job  Corps  officials 
attempted  to  Justify  their  program  with 
sketchy  and  carefully  chosen  data.  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  embarked 
upon  the  development  of  sophisticated  oper- 
ational data  to  evaluate  the  program  only 
after  continued  Congressional  and  public 
questioning  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  criticism  of  the  highly  subjective 
data  presented  In  Its  defense.  Literally,  it 
took  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  Job  Corx>e  to 
develop  the  data  which  have  turned  out  to 
be  quite  favorable  for  the  program. 

WORK    EXPXRIENCE    AND    TRAINING 

The  goal  of  the  Work  Experience  and 
Training  Program  (Title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act)  Is  to  help  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  other  needy  adults  to  become  self- 
supporting.  It  was.  hoped  that  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  gained  on  the  projects, 
as  well  as  the  additional  supportive  services, 
would  help  the  enrollees  to  find  work. 

Available  evidence,  though  limited,  raises 
questions  as  to  whether  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  being  achieved.  Although  about  a 
third  of  former  enrollees  during  the  first  two 
years  have  secured  jobs,  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  participation  In  the  program  has 
significantly  contributed  towards  their  se- 
curing employment.  Despite  the  Image  of 
second  and  third  generation  welfare  re- 
cipients employable  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance remain  on  relief  rolls  for  an  average 
of  less  than  nine  montbs.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
tuiexpected  that  many  participants  In  the 


Title  V  program,  who  average  five  months  on 
a  project,  would  secure  employment  upon 
completion  or  even  before  completion  of 
their  course  of  training  or  Title  V  work  ex- 
perience. It  Is  also  known  that  one  of  every 
two  relief  recipients  remains  on  public  as- 
sistance after  terminating  participation  In  a 
project. 

While  some  blame  the  Welfare  AdminU- 
tration  for  the  lack-luster  performance 
under  Title  V,  several  built-in  obstacles  In 
our  public  assistance  system  militate  against 
the  success  of  the  program.  In  most  states, 
all  earnings  of  relief  recipients  are  deducted 
from  the  assistance  they  receive.  Since  the 
Jobs  open  to  recipients  frequently  pay  little 
more  than  the  basic  needs  provided  by  pub- 
lic assistance,  there  is  little  Incentive  to  ac- 
cept a  Job.  The  incentive  is  further  reduced 
by  the  difficulty  which  a  recipient  will  have 
in  returning  to  the  welfare  rolls  If  he  should 
lose  his  Job.  In  order  to  motivate  welfare 
recipients  to  achieve  economic  independence, 
there  is  a  need  to  provide  incentives  not 
available  under  present  legislation. 

The  obstacles  do  not  fully  explain  the 
shortcomings  of  Title  V  projects.  The  Wel- 
fare Administration  and  the  welfare  agencies 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  haiye  had  only  limited 
experience  with  work  and  training  programs; 
thus  they  may  not  be  providing  participants 
of  the  program  with  meaningful  skill  train- 
ing. Congress  has  already  reacted  to  this 
situation  by  providing  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  assume  responsibility  for  work- 
training  and  employment  related  services, 
while  the  Welfare  Administration  retains  the 
responsibility  for  providing  basic  support, 
remedial  education  and  other  supportive 
services.  Though  Congress  made  this  change 
in  October  1966,  the  two  Departments  spent 
more  than  eight  months  in  reaching  an 
agreement  to  divide  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Title  V.  Whether  the 
divided  responsibility  will  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  training  and  work  experience  on  Title 
V  projects  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

While  Title  V  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as 
far  as  achieving  its  statutory  goal  is  con- 
cerned, condemnation  is  not  in  order.  The 
administrators  of  the  program  could  not 
publicly  claim  credit  for  some  of  its  most 
socially  useful  projects.  In  a  number  of 
areas.  Title  V  projects  have  become  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  Here  projects  saved 
thousands  of  families  from  dire  want  and 
deprivation.  For  nearly  two  years,  Title  V 
funds  supported  some  6,000  families  in  de- 
pressed eastern  Kentucky  where  no  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities  were  avail- 
able and  the  state  made  no  provision  to  sup- 
port employable  adults.  The  eastern  Ken- 
tucky experience  has  been  duplicated  In 
other  areas,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Given 
the  legislative  mandate,  the  reluctance  of 
administrators  to  claim  credit  for  these  pro- 
grams is  understandable. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  most 
Title  V  projects  have  provided  little  mean- 
ingful work  experience  and  training.  The 
program  has  probably  failed  to  help  many 
participants  achieve  self-support.  However, 
the  funds  expended  under  the  program  have, 
by  and  large,  achieved  a  useful  social  pur- 
pose by  providing  or  supplementing  basic 
Income  for  more  than  150,000  families. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   TOTTTH    CORPS 

Hard  data  on  the  Impact  of  NYC  are  even 
scarcer  than  information  for  Title  V.  How- 
ever, NYC  has  enjoyed  popularity  with  Con- 
gress which  authorized  more  money  In  1966 
for  the  program  than  was  requested  by  the 
Administration;  and  In  May  1967  Congress 
appropriated-^ddltional  funds  as  part  of  a 
supplementary  appropriations  bill.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  popular  acceptance, 
there  has  been  little  incentive  for  adminis- 
trators to  develop  data  on  the  Impact  of  the 
prolram.  Why  tempt  fate  when  It  la  not  at 
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all  clMX  that  a  hard-noeed  analysis  of  the 
operation*  would  juatUy  the  Congr««»lonal 
enthoalaam? 

The  reaaons  for  CongreaBlonal  support  are 
not  dUBctUt  to  And.  NTC  has  dlatrtbuted  Ita 
fundi  with  a  mtnunuxn  of  fuss  and  baa  pro- 
vided Income  to  as  many  as  half  a  million 
youths — the  exact  number  la  not  known— 
from  poor  families.  Though  occasionally 
children  from  more  affluent  homes  were  the 
beneflclarlee.  Congress  h2is  overlooked  such 
Indlacretlona.  It  has  continued  to  bestow 
Ita  bleaalnga  upon  the  program,  despite  the 
little  that  la  known  about  Its  effectiveness 
in  enhancing  the  employabllity  of  enroUees. 

Even  a  close  observer  Is  hard  put  to  pin- 
point the  goals  of  KYC  Half  of  Its  funda  for 
fiscal  19fl7  have  been  allocated  to  support 
In-BChool  youth  (who  normally  receive  H  25 
an  hour  for  a  maximum  of  15  hours  per 
week)  and  summer  programs  The  assump- 
tion la  that  the  Income  provided  serves  as 
an  Incentive  to  enroUees  to  stay  In  school 
and  to  continue  their  education.  Regrettably, 
this  claim  rests  on  the  assertions  of  Inter- 
ested parties  and  no  solid  data  has  been  de- 
veloped to  support  It 

The  out-of-school  NYC  program  seems  to 
be  a  mixture  of  work  experience.  Income  sup- 
port, antl-rlot  insurance  and  "aging  vat  " 
Thus  far.  NTC  has  failed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  which  vary 
widely  among  the  thousands  of  communi- 
ties depending  upon  the  Ingenuity,  resource- 
fulness and  ability  of  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions and  administrators  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  NYC  has  provided  Income  sup- 
port to  many  impoverished  youth  and  their 
families.  The  program  has  also  benefited 
from  the  widely  held  impression  that  It  pro- 
vides antl-rlot  insurance.  Though  this  justi- 
fication la  rarely  mentioned  officially.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  baals  for  the  recent 
Congressional  approval  (May  1967)  of  an  ad- 
ditional $47  million  for  summer  programs 
The  rationale  of  NYC  as  an  "aging  vat"  U 
based  on  the  fact  that  unemployment  rates 
among  youths  decline  as  they  mature  from 
teenag«n  into  adulthood.  There  la  room, 
therefore,  for  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide youth  with  some  income  and  work  dur- 
ing their  early  years  In  the  labor  force. 

Congressional  approval  of  NYC  has  not 
been  universal.  In  authorizing  (325  million 
for  fiscal  1907.  Congress  Indicated  concern 
for  the  quality  of  training  provided  by  NTC 
and  authorized  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  use  NTC  funds  for  on-the-job  training 
with  private  employers.  The  Departments 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs  has  dragged  Its 
feet  In  Implementing  this  Congressional 
mandate. 

The  recently  introduced  Republican  Op- 
portunity Crusade  places  emphasis  upon 
OJT  by  authorizing  the  Department  of  Labor 
not  only  to  reimburse  employers  for  train- 
ing NTC  youths,  but  to  subsidize  them  for 
up  to  as  percent  of  the  wages  paid  during 
training.  The  rationale  for  the  proposal  Is 
that  private  employers,  even  with  govern- 
ment Bubetdy,  win  provide  meaningful  work 
thus  aUxnlnatlng  much  of  the  make-work 
which  has  been  so  common  under  NTC 
projects. 

JOB   coaps 

In  contrast  to  the  confusing  and  some- 
times conflicting  missions  of  NYC.  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  clear- — to  pro- 
vide education  and  training  for  youth  from 
Impoverished  homes  who  have  failed  In 
school,  who  have  no  salable  skill  and  fre- 
quently not  even  a  rudimentary  preparation 
for  work.  ResldenUal  facilities  are  provided 
on  the  asstunptlon  that  in  order  to  rehabili- 
tate some  youth,  It  Ls  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  their  home  environment.  A  sec- 
ondary goal  of  the  Job  Corps  conservation 
centers,  where  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
males  are  enrolled.  Is  to  perform  work  "di- 
rected primarily  toward  conserving,  develop- 


ing,  and   managing   the   public   natural   re- 
sources of  the  Nation  .  .   ." 

After  two  years  of  operation,  the  Job  Corps 
has  initiated  a  series  of  operational  reports 
attempting  to  measure  the  achievements  of 
enroUees.  The  data  Indicate  that  an  en- 
roUee  who  spent  about  nine  months  in  a 
center  improves  his  reading  ability  by  I'j 
grades  and  his  anthmelic  comprehension  by 
two  grades.  In  the  absence  of  acceptable 
norms,  this  level  of  achievement  Is  difficult 
to  evaluate.  However,  data  clearly  indicate 
that  the  longer  a  corpsman  remains  in  a  cen- 
ter, the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  employed  and 
to  use  his  training. 

The  available  data  support  the  Idea  of 
providing  residential  centers  for  certain  dis- 
advantaged youth  However,  the  Job  Corps 
has  not  .su^-ceeded  in  moUvaUng  enroUees  u> 
rema.;n  !n  the  centers  for  enuugh  time  to 
permit  the  education  and  training  to  have  Its 
effect.  Only  one  of  every  three  enroUees  com- 
pletes his  course  of  training  Based  on  cost- 
beneflt  studies,  the  Job  Corps  claims  that 
the  experiment  has  paid  off.  Nevertheless,  too 
many  youths  drop  out  and  the  prescribed 
training  period  Is  Itself  too  short.  A  survey  by 
Harris  Asssoclates  showed  that  less  than 
half  of  those  who  completed  their  Job  Corps 
training  thought  they  had  received  adequate 
preparation  to  get  a  Job  in  the  occupation 
for  which  they  were  trained 

Moreover,  considering  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  a  youth  In  the  Job  Corps — ex- 
ceeding $8,000  a  year-  It  Is  necessary  that 
youths  who  require  residential  training  be 
Identltled  and  that  other  youths  be  assigned 
to  alternative  programs  Thus  far.  the  selec- 
tion of  a  youth  for  the  Job  Corps.  NYC  or 
some  other  program  Is  determined  by  fortui- 
tous circumstances. 

Some  educators  have  also  questioned  the 
basic  premise  of  the  Job  Corps.  They  have 
argued  that  it  Is  a  romantic  notion  to  ex- 
pect the  rehabilitation  of  youths  from  city 
slums  or  rural  areas  after  a  stay  of  eight  or 
nine  months  In  the  centers  These  critics  sug- 
gested that  removing  youth  from  their  en- 
vironment Is  an  Impediment  rather  than  a 
help  to  their  rehabilitation.  This  argument 
was  persuasive  with  many  Congressnien  and 
the  1967  Republican  bill  proposes  turning 
the  Job  Corps  over  to  vocational  authorities 
who  would  make  It  part  of  community  skill 
training  centers. 

CONCLUSION 

A  review  of  the  three  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  work  and  training  progrjuns 
casts  serious  doubt  whether  these  efforts 
achieved  the  formal  goal  of  the  legislation — 
namely  that  these  programs  should  lead  to 
economic  self-support.  Experience  Indicates 
the  dlfflcultlee  of  accomplishing  this  com- 
mendable goal. 

Evaluation  of  the  Work  Experience  and 
Training  Program  provides  evidence  support- 
ing a  program  of  work  relief  to  alleviate 
deprivation.  The  government  would  aasume 
the  responsibility  as  an  employer  of  last  re- 
sort, even  If  the  endeavor  does  not  succeed 
in  preparing  participants  to  compete  effec- 
tively In  the  market.  If  the  alternative  Is 
complete  deprivation  or  public  aaststance, 
work  relief  with  participants  performing  use- 
ful labor  commensurate  with  their  ability 
and  skill  Is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 

It  Is  more  difficult  to  argue  for  an  Income- 
support  or  work-relief  program  for  youths 
whose  work  life  Is  stlU  ahead  of  them  Too 
many  NYC  projects  seem  to  lack  meaningful 
remedial  education  or  training  components 
and  the  experience  gained  on  the  NYC  as- 
signments Is  of  doubtful  value.  Congress  has 
recognized  this  weakness  and  has  provided 
authority  to  place  enroUeee  with  private 
on-the-job  training  to  gain  work  experience 
which  would  help  them  become  more  com- 
petitive in  the  open  market  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  the  training  and 
work  experience  of  NYC  projects. 


The  Idea  of  providing  residential  centers 
for  certain  educationally  deficient  youth 
from  impoverished  homes  appears  sound.  The 
challenge  of  the  Job  Corps  la  to  provide  In- 
centives and  to  motivate  more  enroUees  to 
remain  long  enough  to  acquire  skills  which 
win  help  them  to  achieve  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

The  experience  of  the  three  programs  Indl- 
cates  the  difficulty  of  designing  and  admin- 
istering mass  projects  which  lead  to  the  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  of  the  poor.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  much  of  the 
antlpoverty  funds  has  been  expended  on 
traditional  relief  measures  to  meet  age-old 
problems.  We  have  the  economic  resources. 
The  challenge  Is  to  develop  effective  pro- 
grams. 


MID-ATLAiNTIC  STATES  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CXDMPACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  able  Dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  and  our  colleagues 
from  the  States  on  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  introducing  legislation  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  consent  to  and 
enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air 
Pollution  Compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  as  an  Intergovernmental 
Federal-State  agency. 

There  are  few  problems  more  urgent 
than  pollution  abatement.  It  is  essential 
that  our  public  authorities  take  effec- 
tive and  concerted  action  to  deal  with 
these  steadily  growing  hazards  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  read  recently  that  one  humorist,  only 
half  jokingly,  had  warned  foreign  visi- 
tors to  America  not  to  drink  the  water 
nor  breathe  the  air.  This  has  especial 
.significance  to  our  New  Jersey-New 
York  metropolitan  area  which  welcome 
millions  of  visitors  annually  and  which 
is  considered  to  have  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  air  pollution  of  any  metro- 
politan area  of  the  Nation.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  can  be  seen  from 
the  finding.s  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
ference held  in  the  metropolitan  area  in 
January  of  this  year  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

First,  there  was  extensive  meteorolog- 
ical and  photographic  evidence  that  pol- 
lution originating  in  New  Jersey  is  trans- 
ported to  New  Yo'-k,  and  that  pollution 
originating  in  New  York  is  transported 
into  New  Jersey 

Second,  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Au- 
thority showed  that  air  pollution  con- 
tributes to  visibility  restrictions  that  en- 
danger the  safety  of  traffic. 

Third,  Representatives  of  the  Airline 
Pilots'  Association,  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  showed  that  decreased 
visibility  due  to  air  pollution  demands 
special  measures  to  insure  the  safety  of 
aircraft  operations. 

Fourth.  widespre:^d  damage  to  vegeta- 
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tion  by  sulfur  dioxide  occiirs  throughout 
the  area. 

Fifth.  Deterioration,  damage,  and  de- 
struction of  materials,  including  liistori- 
cal  and  architectural  art  objects  and 
monuments,  was  attested  to  by  several 
experts  in  their  respective  fields. 

Sixth.  The  total  economic  burden  to 
the  17-county  bistate  area  was  detailed 
by  a  consultant  in  environmental  health 
and  safety  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  who  made  a  thorough  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  myriad  factors  in- 
volved. This  study  indicated  that  the 
annual  cost  of  air  pollution  in  this  area 
Is  $3  billion.  This  is  an  average  of  $200 
per  person  per  year,  or  an  average  of 
J620  per  year  per  family.    . 

Air,  which  is  tasteless  and  colorless, 
should  be  odorless.  Air,  which  we  thought 
was  free,  unlimited,  and  invigorating, 
has  been  replaced  by  fog.  smog,  sulfur, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen  dioxides. 

All  the  essential  ingredients  of  an  air 
pollution  disaster  are  present  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  airshed — the  factories,  the 
powerplants,  the  apartment  houses,  in- 
cinerators, open  air  fires  and  oil  refin- 
eries, chemical  smokestacks,  bunker  No. 
6  fuel  oil,  soft  coal,  and  millions  of  fast- 
moving  vehicles  spewing  out  their  lethal 
exhaust.  All  that  are  needed  are  the 
proper  meteorological  conditions  of  still, 
stagnant,  cold,  moist  air.  The  pall  of 
death  and  disease  would  soon  be  upon 
us.  A  forecast  of  what  can  happen  oc- 
curred Thanksgiving  1966  when  smog 
enveloped  the  metropxilitan  aresi — that 
near  disaster  was  avoided  solely  because 
nature  relented  and  the  winds  dispersed 
the  mass  of  polluted  air  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Our  interest  in  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing the  air  pollution  that  arises  from  all 
these  sources  must  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion now.  The  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  compact  which  sets  an  example  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation.  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  a  concerted  at- 
tack upon  pollution  problems  in  the 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  It 
owes  it  to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation  so  that  these  States  can  move 
ahead  without  delay  in  this  essential 
antipollution  fight.  I  urge  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  resolution. 


ADDRESS  OP  CORNELIUS  J.  HAQ- 
GERTY  TO  AFL-CIO  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  Ln  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
♦.200  building  trade  workers  recently 
iset  here  in  Washington  as  representa- 
^  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  the  12th 
«8lslatlve  conference  of  the  APD-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 


Cornelius  J.  Haggerty,  president  of  the 
department,  made  the  kejrnote  address 
to  delegates  who  represented  3,500,000 
workers.  Since  they  were  here  from  every 
State  and  every  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  Haggerty 
said.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
the  transcript  tf  his  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Delegates,  I  want  to  first  of  all  extend 
a  warm  welcome  to  each  of  you  In  this  12th 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department.  I  want  to 
especlaUy  sincerely  thank  you  for  being  here 
today  and  this  week  to  take  part  In  the  effort 
to  make  our  views  known  to  Congress  during 
their  consideration  of  the  many  legislative 
Issues  which  are  of  such  vital  Importance  to 
our  Nation,  to  the  world  security,  and  peace 
In  the  all  American  way  of  life. 

Many  groups  come  to  Washington  during 
Congressional  sessions  to  express  their  opin- 
ions to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
Many  come  in  their  legislative  endeavors  as 
unenctimbered  as  do  we.  No  group  has  ever 
shown  such  evidence  for  the  good  of  all  of 
our  Nation.  No  group  has  ever  been  so  con- 
cerned with  legislation  which  would  benefit 
every  segment  of  o\ir  society  as  have  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades. 

Our  program  Is  not  limited  to  Building  and 
Construction  Trades,  nor  is  It  confined  to 
labor  Issues — rather  It  Is  a  program  that 
equates  with  our  motto — We  Build  America. 
It  is  on  that  theme  that  I  would  like  to 
open  this  conference  this  morning. 

We  are  building  trades  men.  We  build 
America.  I  would  urge  each  of  you  delegates 
here  to  conduct  your  discussions  with  your 
representatives  on  Capitol  HIU,  keeping  that 
thought  In  mind. 

Further,  I  would  urge  each  of  you  to  im- 
press upon  your  representatives  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  here  with  hat  In  hand,  rather 
we  are  here  representing  the  largest  segment 
of  organized  labor,  the  most  geographically 
distributed  group  of  organized  labor,  the 
most  politically  intelligent,  politically  as- 
tute group  of  organized  labor  In  the  United 
States. 

You  might  tell  them  that  there  Is  not  a 
city,  a  county,  a  town  or  a  village  in  this 
country  that  Is  not  covered  by  a  building 
trades  local  union. 

Tou  might  tell  them  that  our  18  Inter- 
national and  National  Unions  have  over  8,400 
local  unions  in  over  600  cities  throughout 
the  50  States,  with  over  3.6  million  members. 
And  you  might  add  that  we  are  here  to 
urge  that  they  give  our  request  favorable 
consideration. 

We  want  to  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 
They  are  our  representatives,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  know.  It  should  be  no  secret.  In 
their  replies  we  want  an  honest,  sincere  an- 
swer. 

I  would  urge  each  of  the  delegates  in  your 
visits  to  get  that  kind  of  a  reply  to  your 
queries.  Later  in  the  seesions  I  will  discuss 
this  In  more  detail.  We  want  detailed  and 
exact  reports  on  each  vlelt  so  that  we  know 
exactly  where  we  stand.  It  Is  up  to  you 
to  furnish  that  detailed  Information.  Again 
let  me  repeat  that  we  are  not  Interested  in 
further  study. 

Now,  with  these  few  opening  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail 
about  our  program. 

Sltus-Plcketlng  for  a  good  many  years 
has  been  our  number  one  major  objective. 
In  the  last  Congress  the  Sltus-Plcketlng  bill 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  House  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Rules  Coounlttee.  The  bill  was  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  In  the  Hotise.  In  an  unprec- 
edented move,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  refused  to 
allow  the  bill  to  come  to  a  vote.  Rather  than 


go  into  a  long  discussion  of  that  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  I  think  It  suffices  to  say  that 
we  lost  passage  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  but, 
I  believe,  only  temporarily.  The  bill,  H.R.  100, 
is  now  again  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Over  100  statements  representing 
many  organizations  were  presented  on  our 
behalf  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

This  year  one  of  the  largest  organizations 
In  the  construction  industry — a  manage- 
ment association — has  gone  all-out  to  de- 
feat our  legislative  program,  especially  the 
Sltus-Plcketlng  bill.  They  have  literally 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
an  all-out  attempt  to  convince  not  only  the 
public  but  the  members  of  Congress  that 
Sltus-Plcketlng  would  disrupt  the  stability 
of  the  construction  Industry. 

This  organization  just  recently  sponsored 
a  meeting  here  in  Washington  of  35-  nation- 
al organizations,  all  against  Sltus-Plcketlng. 
What  a  roster — NAM,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, National  Auto  Dealers,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  and  about  25  others. 

Their  main  speaker  was  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan  and  the  theme,  of  course,  was  how 
Situs-Picketmg  would  destroy  America. 

It  was  the  same  pitch  as  we  heard  about 
the  25c  minimum  wage — Social  Security — 
unemployment  compensation,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  so  on. 

I  mention  this  to  alert  you  to  expect  thia 
approach  when  you  go  to  the  HUl. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  detail  on  each  of 
the  many  legislative  problems  with  which  we 
are  of  course  concerned — I  can't  do  that  in 
this  conference  because  of  time.  I  know  that 
our  speakers  will  touch  on  most  of  these  in 
one  way  or  another — before  you  leave  today 
you  will  certainly  have  heard  every  approach 
to  our  legislative  positions. 

In  general  our  program  contains  liberal 
and  progressive  policies  which  woiUd  benefit 
all  of  America. 

The  legislative  goals  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  are  not  self- 
ish. They  are  not  designed  to  benefit  only 
organized  workers.  They  are  not  designed  to 
benefit  any  one  class  in  our  economy.  Rather 
they  are  aimed  at  making  our  nation  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us-a  stronger  and  a  more 
secure  country — a  nation  which  Is  at  once 
the  envy  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  and 
the  goal  which  they  seek  to  achieve. 

The  delegates  will  notice  that  a  number  of 
our  listed  legislative  objectives  are  familiar. 
Many  of  them  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time. 

This  is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  While 
the  legislative  process  is  often  painfully  slow, 
we  do  make  headway  from  time  to  time. 

May  I  again  point  out  to  you  that  the  Sltus- 
Plcketlng  Bill  (H.R.  100)  is  the  most  im- 
portant labor  bill  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. Our  opponents  are  increasingly  active 
and  strong. 

In  order  to  secure  passage  of  this  bill,  we 
must  all  be  ready  and  vrilling  to  work  to- 
gether. We  are  counting  on  your  help  while 
you  are  here  to  personally  contact  your  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  convince  them 
to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Every  Building  Tradesman  has  a  duty  and 
an  obligation  to  do  his  part.  1  know  you  will 
make  a  good  contribution  in  your  contacts 
with  Members  of  Congress.  With  your  full 
cooperation,  we  will  get  the  Job  done  suc- 
cessfully. 

Let  that  be  the  prevailing  spirit  of  this 
Conference. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  that  we  would 
appreciate  very  much,  as  I  mentioned  in  this 
short  statement,  detailed  reports  of  your  con- 
tacts with  the  Congress  when  you  report  back 
on  Thursday.  The  forms  will  give  you  the  re- 
quired spaces  for  this  purpose.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  you  not  use  just  a  generality  of 
your  findings  with  a  certain  Congressman  or 
Congresmen,  but  that  you  take  the  form  and 
Individually  set  forth  for  us,  for  our  benefit 
In   the  office,   just  what  Is   the  position  of 
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Congr«Mm&n  John  Doe  or  Jane  Roe.  IT  you 
do  tli»t.  we  won  t  have,  aa  we  have  had  In  the 
past,  forma  showing  there  are  30  Congreas- 
men  from  X  state.  20  good.  10  bad.  That  la 
not  enough  for  ua.  I  would  appreciate  your 
t&klng  these  forms  in  view  of  the  fact  we 
liave  cut  out  the  Thursday  reporting  roll  call 
of  the  States,  and  get  the  reports  to  us  in  the 
offlc«  of  the  Federation 


MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
and  again  this  year.  I  mtroduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  construc- 
tion workers  shall  be  allowed  the  deduc- 
tion for  moving  expenses  without  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed 
at  their  new  location.  It  has  recently 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  sea- 
sonal and  migrant  farmworkers  face 
a  similar  problem  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  employment  and  I  am  Introducing 
an  amended  bill  today  which  would  bring 
them  under  the  provisions  of  my  earlier 
legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  law  does  not 
allow  a  deduction  for  moving  expenses 
unless  "during  the  12-month  period  Im- 
mediately following  his  arrival  in  the 
general  location  of  his  new  principal 
place  of  work,  the  taxpayer  is  a  full-time 
employee.  In  such  general  location,  dur- 
ing at  least  39  weeks." 

For  all  practical  purposes,  neither  a 
construction  worker  nor  a  seasonal  or 
migrant  farm  employee  can  benefit  from 
this  provision  which  is  so  beneficial  to 
other  workers.  Farmworkers,  for  ex- 
ample, may  move  many  times  during  the 
year.  I  see  no  reason  why  construction 
workers  and  farmworkers  should  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  this  tax  provision 
simply  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment. 


DAN  PARKER:    AMERICAN   WRITER 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonacawI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  learned 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death  on  May  20 
of  a  friend  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
my  hometown  of  Waterbury,  Dan  Parker 

Dan  Parker  rose  from  the  position  of 
reporter  for  Waterbury  newspapers  to 
that  of  conducting  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  widest  read  sports  columns  In 
the  country. 

Otiiers  have  celebrated  the  noted 
sports  writing  of  Dan  Parker;  his  vivid 
and  accurate  use  of  dialect  and  his  dis- 
covery and  popularization  of  offbeat 
Broadway  characters.  Some,  too.  have 
paid  tribute  to  his  fine  personal  quali- 


ties; his  warmth,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
loyalty. 

I  should  like,  however.  In  this  brief 
notice  to  emphasize  one  quality  of  Dan 
Parker  that  has  perhaps  not  been  suffl- 
ciently  recognized — his  development  over 
the  years  into  one  of  the  great  American 
artists  in  English  prose. 

He  never  wrote  a  bad  sentence,  nor 
a  lazy  sentence  His  standards  were  im- 
peccable and  he  scorned  the  shoddy,  the 
hackneyed,  and  the  second  rate.  Many 
of  us  hoped  that  In  his  later  yearc  he 
would  devote  himself  to  the  writing  of 
pure  literature,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

In  these  days  when  the  creation  of  a 
logical  and  coherent  English  sentence 
seems  to  become  lncrea.slngly  more  diffi- 
cult, Dan  Parker  shone  out  hke  a  beacon 
light.  May  his  example  be  an  Inspiration 
for  coming  generations  of  Americans. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  Dan  Parker,  I 
Include  herewith  a  column  by  Bob  Consl- 
dine  entitled  Dan  Parker:  Best-of- 
Breed. ' 

[Prom    the   Baltimore    News-American. 
May  24.    19671 

D.\N    P.IRKER:     BE-ST-or-BREED 

When  the  word  came  over  the  wire  that 
Dan  Parker  w.i8  dead.  I  sat  down  at  the  beat- 
up  typewTlter  I've  been  using  since  I  worked 
for  him  on  the  New  York  Mirror  and  tried 
to  think  of  ."iome  new  way  of  saying  he  was 
best-of-breed 

The  words  dldnt  come  So  I  now  fall  back 
to  something  I  wrote  about  him  in  a  recent 
book  named  'Tts  All  New.s  to  Me."  Goes  like 
this: 

He  was  the  la.st  and  In  my  estimation  the 
greatest  of  a  breed  of  sports  columnists  who 
was  prepared  to  back  up  anything  he  wrote, 
not  with  a  lawyer  but  with  his  bulk,  heart, 
and.  on  occasion,  flsts  He  was  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Bat  Masterson,  Sheriff  BUI  McGeehan. 
Boze  Bulger.  Dave  Egan  (Who  editorially 
asked  for  contributions  to  a  fund  for  a  Bos- 
ton c.^bdrlver  who  ran  over  Casey  Stengel  i. 
and  Tommy  Laird  i  who  didn't  like  some- 
thing a  San  Francisco  Seals  player  shouted 
to  him.  tore  out  of  the  press  box.  picked  up 
a  bat,  and  chased  the  terrified  player  the 
length  of  the  field  and  out  the  center  field 
gate.) 

"Incorruptible  Dan  Parker  wore  no  man's 
collar.  Let  the  business  office  of  the  Mirror 
clutter  his  sports  pages  with  the  ads  of  the 
horse-touting  services  and  Dan  would  con- 
tinue blasting  them  in  his  column.  Let 
Jimmy  Johnston  threaten  him  with  multl- 
mllUon  doiiar  suits  or  physical  iuirm  (which 
was  ludicrous  in  view  of  Dan's  6-feet-5  alti- 
tude and  230-pound  tonnage)  and  Dan 
would  continue  to  refer  to  the  bantam- 
sized  promoter  as  the  Boy  Bandit 

"Everybody  wrote  that  Prlmo  Camera  was 
controlled,  by  The  Mob.  but  Dan  named  the 
mobsters.  One  of  them  who  came  under 
Dan's  withering  scorn  sent  a  platoon  of 
goons  to  Times  Square  one  night  to  buy  up 
and  tear  up  all  copies  of  the  Mirror  delivered 
to  the  areas  newsstands  Dun  called  Camera 
a  tottering  tower  of  Oorgonzola  whose  op- 
ponents were  bribed  or  terrorized  Into  tak- 
ing dives  Then  one  tense  night  the  two  men 
met  on  stage  at  a  New  York  boring  writers 
banquet.  Dan  was  the  only  sportswrlter  In 
the  land  big  enough  to  look  Prlmo  straight 
In  the  eye  For  a  moment  the  two  stood  fac- 
ing each  other  In  the  suddenly  quiet  place. 
Prlmo  then  assumed  a  fighting  stance.  Dan 
promptly  extended  his  hands,  like  a  kid 
about  to  plunge  into  a  swlirunlng  pool,  and 
dived  onto  the  stage,  which  all  but  brought 
down  the  house,  literally.  It  was  the  perfect 
pantomlne  of  any  of  Prlmo's  fixed  fights. 

.  .  He  had  the  most  delightful  sense  of 
humor  of  anybody  in  his  field  and  possibly 


the  truest  ear  for  the  language  since  Lard- 
ner  .  .  . 

"Dan  heard,  and  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can language,  fight  manager  Joe  Jacob*' 
shuddering  remark  during  a  terribly  cold 
World  Series  in  Detroit:  "I  shoulda  stood  In 
bed!"  He  heard  the  guy  yell  from  the  top 
gallery  at  the  Garden  at  two  fighters  wlw 
had  failed  to  throw  a  single  punch  halfway 
ttu-ough  the  first  round:  "Hit  him  now,  f 
bum.  y'got  the  wind  wltcha!'  He  duly  noted 
for  posterity  Charley  Dressen's  elegy,  "The 
Giants  Is  dead  "... 

I  treasure  Dan  Parker's  description  of 
Tony  Galento's  fistic  style: 

"Tony  uses  the  Ely  Culbertson.  or  ap- 
proach system,"  Dan  wrote.  "He  approachee 
an  opponent  wide  open,  as  If  Inviting  a  liver 
massage  After  getting  what  he  wants,  he 
.switches  to  the  Irish  attack,  better  known 
as  "the  back  of  me  fist  to  you!"  next,  he 
tries  "The  Shoemaker's  Revenge,"  or  (giving 
it  the  heel  )  " 

His   previews   of   the   annual   St.   Patrlck't 
Day   parade    up   Fifth   Ave.   are   part  of  the 
literature    of    Journalism.    His    poetry    wii 
spell-blndlng.   He   composed   an   ode  to  the 
first  Jewish  bronco  buster  ever  employed  bj 
the  Garden's  rodeo,  which  began: 
"I'm  an  old  cou-hand 
From  the  Concourse  Grand." 
What  a  wonderful  talent  Dan. 


FIFTY  CLERGYMEN  SUPPORT 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Barinc]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
9th  of  June  1967.  50  clergymen,  repre 
sentlng  Protestant.  Jewish,  Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  Mormon  faltlu, 
met  and  by  imanimous  agreement 
adopted  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

This  resolution  was  presented  at  two 
mass  meetings  in  Las  Vegas  attended  by 
over  1,500  Jews  and  Christians,  and  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation. 

In  an  accompanjrlng  letter  signed  by 
Rabbi  Aaron  S.  Gold,  of  Temple  Beth 
Sholom.  and  three  prominent  Nevans, 
Mr  Hank  Greenspun,  Mr.  Jack  Entrat- 
ter.  and  Mr.  Al  Benedict,  the  fervent 
hope  was  expressed  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  act  with  courage  In  support- 
ing freedom  and  Justice  for  the  State  oi 
Israel. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  this 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House 
to  read  it,  and  to  bear  In  mind  the  cou- 
rageous efforts  Israel  made  to  survive  as 
a  nation,  which  deserves  our  support  and 
gratitude. 

CLEBGTMEN'8   RKSOLtmON    ON    BEHAI.f  Of 
ISRAZX 

At  'i  meeting  held  on  Friday  afternoon. 
June  tf.  1967,  at  Temple  Beth  Sholom.  »M 
attended  by  over  50  clergyman  representisi 
Roman  Catholic,  Mormon,  Jewish,  Prot«t»nt 
and  Greek  Orthodox  faiths.  It  was  mow 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon  to  °^^  ~^ 
following  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  BW* 
of  Israel,  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  »4^ 
cle«  of  the  United  SUtea  Government  •» 
the  United  Nations;  ^ 

1.   We,   u   clergymen,  cannot  be  neotw 
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where  an  Issue  of  freedom  and  Justice  Is  In- 
volved. We,  therefore,  raise  our  voices  to 
rtate  unequivocally  that  we  believe  the 
cause  of  Israel  Is  Just  and  right. 

2.  We  favor  direct  peace  negotiations  and 
not  an  armistice  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighboring  states,  and  that  these  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Israel 
U  a  sovereign  state,  meeting  with  Arab  sov- 
ereign states,  all  participants  having  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  In  the  Interna- 
tional community.  We  further  favor  a  perma- 
nent peace  settlement  as  an  outgrowth  of 
these  negotiations. 

3.  We  favor  that  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
remain  under  the  sovereign  Jurisdiction  of 
Israel,  thus  Insuring  free  access  to  all  faiths, 
at  all  times,  to  the  holy  places  located  there. 

4.  We  are  In  favor  of  Israel's  borders  be- 
coming viable  and  defensible. 

5.  We  hold  that  the  following  water  ways 
should  be  International  waterways:  The  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  The  Suez  Canal.  The  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran,  and  we  favor 
free  and  unmolested  passage  through  them  to 
all  nations,  Including  Israel. 

Signed  by  the  Resolution  Committee: 
Father  James  Adams,  St.  John's  Greek 
Orthodox  Church;  Reverend  Marlon  Bennett, 
Zlon  Methodist  Church;  Dr.  Aaron  S.  Gold, 
Rabbi,  Temple  Beth  Sholom;  Reverend 
Douglas  Harrell.  First  Methodist  Church  and 
President,  Clark  County  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion; Reverend  Joseph  Kohn,  Cantor.  Temple 
Beth  Sholom;  Father  Tally  H.  Jarrett. 
Christ  Episcopal  Church;  Father  Patrick 
Toomey,  St.  Viator's  Catholic  Church;  Mr. 
Eeed  Whipple,  President.  Stake  of  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

In  line  with  the  views  expressed  In  this 
resolution  I  had  already  on  the  20th  of 
June  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
Introducing  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  work  for  five  objectives  In 
achieving  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  oppose  preconditions  for  negotia- 
tions that  would  require  "the  relinquish- 
ment of  Israel  of  territories  possessed" 
at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire. 

The  five  objectives  to  which  I  urge 
the  President  to  address  himself,  using 
all  diplomatic  resources  and  the  United 
Nations  are : 

First.  Arab  acknowledgment  of  Israel's 
existence  and  sovereignty. 

Second,  freedom  of  passage  for  all  na- 
tions, including  Israel,  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Third,  final  settlement  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  Israel's  boundaries  by  the 
Arab  States. 

Fourth,  effective  restrictions  on  the 
flow  of  arms  Into  the  Middle  East. 

Fifth,  resolution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  the  President  to  oppose  pre- 
conditions to  negotiations  requiring 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  territory  held  to 
avoid  repeating  the  mistakes  of  1956 
wiilch  led  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities 
11  years  later. 

By  United  Nations  declaration  Israel 
legally  deserves  the  status  and  rights  of 
a  sovereign  nation  and  the  territorial 
Integrity  which  such  status  entails. 


PARTNERS    OF    THE    ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. This  vital  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  depends  primarily  on  the  ef- 
forts of  private  citizens  to  buUd  impor- 
tant links  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  citizens  of  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  an  outstanding 
Texan  and  Director  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Partners  program  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration In  Houston,  Tex.,  on  June  12.  I 
commend  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  remarks  at  that  time: 
Remabks  of  Jamxs  H.  Borzn',  Directob  of 

THE   PaBTNEKS   of   THE   ALLIANCE   PBOGRAMS, 

Agency  fob  the  Intesnational  Develop- 
ment. AT  THE  Annual  Convention,  East- 
ern AND  Central  Region  of  the  Amebican 
Advestising  Federation,  Shamrock  Hilton 
Hotel,  Houston,  Tex..  June  13,  1967 
Last  year,  the  Government  of  Brazil  hon- 
ored the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  which  Is 
a  private  sector  element  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  issuing  a  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
postage  stamp.  This  particular  stamp  gave 
recognition  to  citizen  level  participation  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  it  was  the 
stimulus  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
phUatellc  museum  In  Brazil.  Another  sig- 
nificant first  is  attached  to  this  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  stamp  because  Astronauts 
Thomas  P.  Stafford  and  Eugene  Cernan  car- 
ried a  block  of  the  stamps  with  them  In 
the  historic  flight  of  Gemini  IX  on  June  3, 
1966.  Those  stamps  were  the  first  to  orbit  the 
earth.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Conference,  held  in  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, Brazil,  in  which  over  250  delegates  from 
15  nations  participated,  a  letter  bearing  one 
of  the  orbited  stamps  and  the  signatures  ^f 
Astronauts  Stafford  and  Cernan  was  pre- 
sented to  Ambassador  Plo  Correa,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Brazil. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a 
bronze  medallion  which  bore  a  replica  of  the 
stamp  on  one  side  and  on  the  reverse  bore 
the  statement  honoring  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  Two  additional  medallions  were 
specially  struck  for  presentation  to  Afitro- 
nauts  Stafford  and  Cernan.  At  this  time  it  is 
my  honor  to  present  to  you  the  distinguished 
Consul  General  of  BrazU,  Minister  Francisco 
EiUallo  Nascimento  e  Sllva. 
presentation  of  medallions  bt  the  consul 

GENERAL       TO       ASTRONAtrrS       STAFFORD       AND 
CERNAN 

Colonel  Stafford  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Texas  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  and  as  an  advisor  to  the  Okla- 
homa Partners  of  the  Alliance.  In  recognition 
of  the  contribution  which  Astronauts  Staf- 
ford and  Cernan  have  made  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  through  the  Partners  program, 
it  Is  my  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  present  to 
them  this  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Certificate 
of  Appreciation  "in  recognition  of  leadership 
and  significant  contribution  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

PRZ8ENTATION    OF    CERTIFICATE 

These  gentlemen  have  done  what  men  have 
dreamed  about  for  centuries.  They  have  flown 
through  space  as  great  explorers  of  the  iml- 
verse.  Few  men  have  the  great  skill,  the  raw 
courage,  the  physical  and  mental  stamina 
and  the  driving  motivation  which  combine 


to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  play  a  pio- 
neering role  in  space  exploration. 

But  there  are  other  opportunities  and  other 
pioneering  roles  which  are  open  to  every 
American  and  It  is  of  this  that  I  wish  to  think 
together  with  you  for  the  next  five  minutes. 

My  business  is  the  business  of  selling  op- 
portunity— opportunity  for  every  organiza- 
tion and  private  citizen  in  the  three  Americas 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  great  revo- 
lution of  development  that  is  called  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  a  United  States  government  pro- 
gram, but  the  U.S.  govertmaent  Is  only  one 
Partner  In  the  enterprise.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  an  umbrella  term  for  the  total  ef- 
fort in  Latin  America  through  which  free 
governments  and  free  peoples  are  working  in 
an  economic  and  social  development  program 
which  win  move  them  Into  the  sunlight  of 
genuine  progress. 

A  successful  development  program  In  Latin 
America  require  that  governments  work  with 
governments  in  providing  the  environment, 
the  incentives,  and  the  means  of  building  in- 
frastructure and  democratic  institutions. 
Govemment-to-govemment  programs  are 
key  elements  in  the  building  of  roads,  air- 
ports and  seaports. 

Governments  are  also  Important  in  the 
building  of  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
private  development  banks,  agricultural  ex- 
tension services.  industrial  promotion 
boards,  practical  programs  of  manpower  de- 
velopment, educational  Institutions — in 
short,  the  building  of  Latin  American  in- 
stitutions to  resolve  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. 

But  goveriunents  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 
If  the  Alliance  is  to  be  successful.  It  must 
have  the  major  Involvement  of  the  private 
section  .  .  .  not  only  In  terms  of  Invest- 
ments, but  also  in  terms  of  citizen  involve- 
ment In  development  at  the  community  level. 
This  Is  the  task  and  the  challenge  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  and,  indeed,  this  is 
the  challenge  which  you  have  already  ac- 
cepted through  the  outstanding  Amlgo  Pro- 
gram. Walter  Guild  and  Charles  Collier  in 
the  best  tradition  of  your  profession,  de- 
veloped the  idea  and  then  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. 

Today,  the  private  citizens  of  32  states 
in  the  United  States  are  working  through 
statewide  Partners  of  the  Alliance  commit- 
tees In  a  direct  alliance  with  the  peoples 
of  32  areas  In  14  countries  of  Latin  America. 
They  are  working  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  public  health,  cultiu-al  af- 
fairs and  business  and  industry. 

Educational  activities  Include  scholarships, 
teacher  and  student  exchanges,  teacher 
training  conferences.  High  school  student 
bodies  In  the  United  States  are  providing 
the  funds  for  the  materials  to  put  the  roof, 
doors  and  windows  on  a  school  built  by  the 
self-help  efforts  of  villagers  In  the  Andes 
and  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Amazon  Basin. 

Agricultural  activities  Include  assistance 
with  farm  equipment,  volunteer  teams  of  ag- 
ricultural specialists  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  programs  directed  toward 
Increasing  the  production  of  food.  4-H  Club 
students  in  the  United  States  work  directly 
with  4-H  students  In  Latin  America  on  a  wide 
variety  of  projects.  Assistance  Is  provided  to 
rural  campeslno  federations  In  self-help  proj- 
ects. 

Teams  of  doctors  have  responded  to  re- 
quests from  Latin  American  medical  authori- 
ties to  assist  in  training  activities.  Drugs  and 
supplies  have  been  provided  to  the  mobile 
rural  health  program  In  Central  America  and 
volunteers  have  assisted  in  the  drilling  and 
equipping  of  wells  for  village  water  supplies. 

In  the  business  and  Industry  field,  busi- 
nessmen of  the  Americas  have  been  brought 
together  to  explore,  not  the  general  environ- 
ment for  investments,  but  specific  Joint  ven- 
ture Investments  which  not  only  make  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  financial  return,  but 
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which  make  a  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment eflort  and  create  sources  of  employ- 
ment. 

But  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  as  in  any 
type  or  partnership,  is  not  a  one-way  pro- 
gram. The  people  of  Latin  America  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  United  States 
from  their  great  wealth  of  art,  music,  Utera- 
ttire,  and  philosophy  Two  weeks  ago  two 
young  teachers  of  Spanish  from  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia,  returned  to  Bolivia  after  working 
with  the  school  system  in  Little  Rock.  Arkan- 
saa,  in  a  language  improvement  program. 
Ne«t  year  8  Bolivian  teachers  have  been  re- 
quested to  aaalst  Arkansas  schools  in  elevat- 
ing their  Spanlah  instruction. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  group  of  12  ladles  from 
a  Latin  American  country  completed  a  4-week 
community  development  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Partners  and  the  State  League  of 
Women  Voters.  They  shared  their  working 
experiences  in  social  action  programs  with 
their  United  States  Partner  Collections  of 
art  and  tours  of  performing  artists  have  been 
made  available  to  the  United  States  Partners 
from  Latin  America, 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  not  an  old 
clothes  program  nor  Is  it  one  Involving  the 
collection  of  worn-out  arithmetic  books  It 
la  a  program  through  which  the  private  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  can  work  directly 
with  the  private  community  of  Latin  America 
on  projecu  of  mutual  interest  and  of  mutual 
concern. 

Specific  projects  are  not  developed  in  my 
office  in  Waahlngton  but  they  axe  developed 
by  representatives  of  the  Partners  conmilt- 
teea. 

Statewide  Partners  conrunlttees  send  pro- 
gram development  teams  to  meet  with  coun- 
terpart Partners  committees  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  teams  visit  the  schools. 
hospitals,  farms,  businesses  and  unions  dur- 
ing their  program  visit  to  their  Latin  Amer- 
ican Partner  area.  During  the  last  two  days 
of  the  program  development  trip  the  par- 
tlclpanu  Identify  those  areas  of  activity 
through  which  they  of  the  private  sector  will 
be  able  to  awlst  through  the  Involvement  of 
their  fellow  citizens  at  home. 

The  Partners  activity  focuses  upon  the  ele- 
ment of  dignity  and  gives  recognition  to  the 
principle  that  we.  in  the  United  States,  can 
learn  as  well  as  teach  and  receive  as  well  as 
assist. 

The  33  state  Partners  organizations  have 
formed  the  National  Association  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  which  Is  receiving  out- 
standing leadership  from  Its  president.  Ed- 
ward Marcus  of  Dallas. 

We  are  ^woud  of  the  roll  call  of  men  and 
women  of  the  three  Americas  who  are  an- 
swering the  challenge  of  the  .Alliance  for 
Progress  through  the  Partners  program.  This 
Includes  such  men  as  Edward  Marcus.  Astro- 
nauts StalTord  and  Ceman  and  Emory  Wil- 
liams. Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Partners  ©f 
the  Alliance  and  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  Company.  Frank  Prlns,  a 
manufacturer  In  Tennessee,  who  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Partners  arrives  this 
morning  In  Manaus  on  the  Amaizon  River 
as  the  head  of  a  program  development  team. 
The  roll  call  includes  Roljert  Hansburger. 
President  of  Boise  Cascade,  and  Sandy  Mor- 
gan, a  student  leader,  Dr,  John  Hannah. 
President  of  Michigan  State  University,  Ed 
Smith,  a  California  businessman  and  Dr. 
Olenn  Dumke.  Chancellor  State  College  Sys- 
tem of  California:  Edwin  Brennan,  a  high 
school  teacher  In  Wyoming.  Marilyn  Stafford, 
a  teacher  In  Hemdon.  Virginia;  Alvin  Ben- 
ley,  business  leader  and  philanthropist,  of 
Mlcbig&n;  Pearl  Raupe,  wife  of  a  bog  farm 
operator;  Bill  Sutle,  President  of  the  U  S 
Jayoses:  Al  Acken,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Stat*  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Jimmy 
Jonas  of  the  VS.  Steelworkera  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

High  on  the  roll  of  business  leaders  who 
are  working  In  the  development  spirit  of  the 


Alllanoe  for  Progress  Is  the  gentleman  I  am 
privileged  to  present  to  you  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Harding  Lawrence.  President  of  Branlff  Inter- 
national 


NFW  THINKING  FOR  I'X)REIGN 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  ReesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  REES  Mr,  Speaker,  at  times  it 
would  seem  that  our  International  obli- 
pations  and  responsibilities  are  virtually 
limitless.  Our  commitments  stretch  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Mekong,  from  the  Amazon 
to  the  Ganges,  No  corner  of  the  globe 
escapes  our  influence  and  no  action  is 
beyond  our  notice  and  concern. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  murmur  of  resentment  over 
our  extensive  international  commit- 
ments This  neo-isolationalism  some- 
times expresses  Itself  In  terms  of  the  need 
to  direct  our  energies  and  resources  to 
the  solution  of  domestic  problems.  At 
other  times,  and  by  other  groups,  it  is 
expressed  as  a  desire  to  remain  dlsen- 
gaeed  from  people  who.se  mores  and  In- 
.stitutions  aire  different  from  our  own  In 
either  context  the  impact  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  the  .same.  lUs  results 
would  be  di.saster.  constituting  a  return 
to  medieval  relationships  between  na- 
tions where  we  would  sit  In  our  castle 
in  xenophobic  solitude  moats  filled  and 
drawbridges  ral.sed 

While  I  believe  that  such  a  retreat 
from  our  present  position  in  the  world 
IS  unlikely,  attempts  to  impose  wanton 
reductions  in  our  foreign  economic  aid 
programs  threaten  tho.se  programs  and 
inhibit  our  ability  to  take  necessary  for- 
ward steps  The  need  for  such  new  ac- 
tion is  skillfully  and  compellingly  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  article  by  Harrison 
Brown  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit- 
erature of  June  24.  1967,  entitled  "The 
Combu.stibility  of  Humans."  An  honored 
and  able  scholar.  Mr  Brown  warns  us 
anew  that  we  face  world  famine  and 
and  population  crises  If  present  programs 
are  not  improved.  Waging  war  against 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  is  not 
only  less  expensive  than  its  military 
counterpart,  but  if  successfully  accom- 
plished, eliminates  the  major  breeding 
ground  for  such  military  action  We  are 
forewarned  that  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams will  be  great,  but  that  our  failure 
to  take  such  action  will  result  In  even 
greater  costs 

I  commend  Mr  Brown's  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  Include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  urge  its  careful  Inspec- 
tion and  consideration 

The   CoMBfSTIBU-ITY    OF    HfMA.NS 

I  By  Harrison  Brown  i 
The  United  States  Government  has  now 
been  In  the  business  of  providing  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  a  number  of  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world  for  about  twenty 
years  It  seems  likely  that  had  we  not  become 
Involved  with  assistance  programs,  certain 
countries   would   be   worse   off  economically 


than  they  actually  are.  And  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  points  with  pride 
to  Taiwan  as  an  example  of  a  country  in 
which  our  efforts  have  been  so  successful 
that  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
tinue them.  Yet  when  we  look  at  the  plight 
ol  the  poorer  countries  today  we  find  that 
from  certaJii  points  of  view  they  are  worse  off 
lod.iy  than  Uiey  were  twenty  years  ago  Ic 
particular  during  the  last  ten  years  the  situ- 
ation has  been  deteriorating  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Although  the  economies  of  both  the  richer 
and  poorer  countries  have  grown  at  about 
the  same  rate  during  the  past  decade — about 
4  per  cent  per  year,  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  average  individual  In  the  poorer 
countries  has  not  improved  very  much.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  the  relative  rates  of  popu- 
hition  growth.  Although  rates  of  population 
growth  in  the  richer  countries  have  dropped 
to  an  average  of  about  11  per  cent  per  year, 
those  In  the  poorer  countries  have  risen  to 
nn  aver.'ige  of  about  2  5  per  cent  per  year  and 
are  still  growing.  Indeed.  In  some  regions 
rates  of  population  growth  are  approaching 
4  per  cent  annually.  Thus,  while  on  the  aver- 
age the  economic  well-being  of  persons  In 
tlie  richer  countries  Is  improving  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  3  per  cent  per  year,  that  of  personz 
in  the  poorer  countries  Improves  at  a  rate  of 
but  15  per  cent  per  year — a  rate  too  small  to 
ral.se  the  hope  of  the  Individu.il  The  ratio  of 
annual  per  capita  Incomes  In  the  richer 
countries  to  those  In  the  poorer  ones,  which 
stands  at  about  15  to  1  today.  Is  Increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  1  5  per  cont  annually, 
giving  rise  to  what  Patrick  Blackett,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  calls  "the 
ever-widening  gap  " 

Par  more  serious,  however.  Is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  food  production.  The  eco- 
onomlc  growth  In  the  poorer  countries  Is  In 
large  part  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  the 
Industrial  sectors  In  those  countries:  In- 
creased production  In  the  agricultural  sector 
h;is  failed  to  keep  pace  w'.th  population 
growth.  Today  the  average  person  In  a  devel- 
oping country  has  a  little  bit  less  to  eat  than 
he  had  ten  years  ago  Indeed,  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, per  capita  food  Intake  appears  to  have 
decreased  continually  during  the  past  five 
years.  When  wo  combine  this  with  the  fact 
that  even  before  this  decline  death  from 
malnutrition  was  widespread  In  the  world 
iind  that  more  people  went  to  bed  hungry 
than  well-fed.  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
us. 

By  contrast,  food  production  In  the  richer 
countries  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
population.  Today  the  average  person  In 
these  countries  has  about  10  per  cent  more 
food  available  to  him  than  he  had  a  decade 
ago.  While  the  poorer  nations  are  becoming 
hungrier,  we  are  becoming  fatter. 

Careful  examination  of  rates  of  population 
KTOWth  and  the  problems  Involved  in  In- 
creasing agricultural  production  Indicate 
strongly  that  the  situation  may  get  worse 
before  It  gets  better — that  In  another  decade 
the  people  In  the  poorer  countries  may  be 
even  hungrier  than  they  are  today.  At  the 
s.une  time,  the  8w:tuAl  situation  Is  even  won* 
than  the  bare  statistics  Indicate  As  the  pop- 
ulations In  these  countries  have  grown,  the 
pressures  on  the  land  have  Increased  and 
the  rural  areas  have  become  Inundated  with 
underemployed  farmers.  Many  of  them  ha« 
moved  to  the  cities  where  not  enough  Job* 
are  available  to  accommodate  the  migrants. 
Away  from  the  land— which  at  least  provided 
a  peasant  with  some  food — unable  to  And  » 
Job.  and  consequently  unable  to  obtain 
money  to  buy  food,  more  often  than  not  the 
migrant  leads  a  life  of  abject  misery  The 
plight  of  the  unemployed,  unemployable 
peasants  living  In  the  slum  areas  which 
threat  to  engulf  most  major  cities  In  th« 
poorer  countries  is  so  horrible  as  to  be  un- 
imaginable to  most  Americans, 
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Hungry  persons  are  combustible.  In  the 
last  decade  some  500  million  hungry,  com- 
bustible human  beings  have  been  added  to 
the  world  population.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence,  It  seems  likely  that  the  roster  of 
combustible  people  will  Increase  by  at  least 
another  600  million  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Combustible  i>eople  are,  understandably, 
wining  to  take  almost  any  action  which  they 
believe  nalght  mean  more  food  for  their 
(amines.  Add  to  this  the  glimpses  they  get  of 
the  abundant  life  In  the  rich  nations.  Add 
to  this  the  feeling  of  hop>elessne6s  concerning 
the  rate  of  Improvement  of  their  personal 
situations.  They  see  little  change  for  the 
better  from  year  to  yetir  (particularly  with 
respect  to  food);  they  see  changes  for  the 
worse.  Given  these  Ingredients,  Is  It  really 
surprising  that  we  in  the  richer  nations  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  fellow  human  beings 
whose  social  and  political  organizations  are 
tumultuous,  who  search  endlessly  and  usu- 
ally to  no  avail  for  political  panaceas,  and 
who  themselves  view  the  affluent  societies  of 
the  world  with  a  hatred  which  becomes  more 
intense  with  every  passing  year? 

Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Qtmna,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  and  Vietnam  are 
examples  of  countries  which  have  recently 
been  torn  by  strife  and  bloodshed.  That  list 
Is  destined  to  become  much  longer  unless 
something  dramatically  new  Is  Injected  Into 
the  International  picture.  We  must  ask:  If 
we  double  the  number  of  combustible  peo- 
ple and  magnify  their  personal  agonies,  how 
many  explosions  will  we  experience  in  the 
next  decade?  Perhaps  ten?  Twenty?  Thirty? 
We  must  ask  further  whether  these  new 
explosions  can  be  policed.  In  particular,  can 
an  explosion  be  policed  if  another  major 
power  is  nurturing  it.  with  expectations  of 
political   and  military  advanteige? 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world 
Is  that  we  in  the  richer  countries  permitted 
ourselves  to  get  Into  this  predicament  In  the 
first  place.  The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall 
In  clear,  bold  strokes  twenty  years  ago.  Yet, 
aside  from  a  brief  burst  of  energy  in  the  late 
Forties  and  early  Fifties,  we  have  managed  in 
effect  to  do  less  and  less  about  the  problem 
each  year.  Seemingly  we  prefer  to  wait  Tor 
the  explosion,  then  to  spend  more  money  and 
effort  attempting  to  achieve  a  resolution  of 
the  problem  by  force  than  would  have  been 
required  had  we  attempted  long  ago  to 
achieve  on  a  substantial  scale  a  peaceful  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  revolution.  Our 
current  annual  military  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  are  now  about  ten  times  greater 
than  the  entire  nonmilltary  assistance  pro- 
gram In  the  world. 

Today  the  earth's  Inhabitants  number 
some  3  3  billion  and  the  rate  of  growth  prob- 
ably exceeds  2  per  cent  per  year.  Largely 
M  the  result  of  the  rapid  development  of 
new  techniques  of  public  health  and  their 
widespread  application,  we  can  expect  the 
average  rate  of  growth  in  the  poorer  coun- 
tries eventually  to  approach  and  perhaps 
*ven  to  exceed  3  per  cent  per  year.  It  would 
be  optimistic  for  us  to  expect  a  world  popu- 
lation numbering  fewer  than  7,5  billion  per- 
sons at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  Is  now 
difficult  to  believe  that  world  population  In 
the  long  run  will  be  stabilized  at  much  less 
than  15  billion  persons -more  than  four 
times  the  present   number 

This  tremendous  potential  for  increase  In 
numbers  of  people  is  largely  the  result  of 
our  ability  to  apply  science  and  technology 
Intensively  to  the  problem  of  postponing 
death.  Our  success  has  depended  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  as  new  techniques  for 
combatting  the  major  killers  In  these  regions 
have  been  developed  they  have  been  applied 
on  a  vast  scale.  These  applications  have  not, 
In  the  main,  required  the  education  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  The  primary  motivation 
I'M  been  direct  and  simple:  living  longer, 
reaching    full-time     crews    how    to    spray 


the  walls  of  village  huts  with  DDT  once  each 
week  is  a  far  cry  from  teaching  hygienic 
habits  to  an  entire  population. 

By  contrast,  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
decrease  birth  rates  or  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production.  In  both  cases  one  requires 
the  necessary  technology — but  equally  Im- 
portant, if  birth  rates  are  to  be  lessened  and 
agricultural  yields  Increased,  individual  mo- 
tivations must  be  strong  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  techniques  must  be  widespread. 
Death  control  is  easier  to  apply  than  birth 
control.  And  both  are  relatively  simple  when 
compared  with  the  problem  of  Increasing 
agricultural  production. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion? Here,  it  Is  t^nptlng  to  look  for  the 
easy  way  out.  Why  not,  for  example,  spray 
contraceptives  around  the  countryside,  much 
as  we  now  spray  DDT?  Today,  attempts  are 
being  made  to  do  Just  that.  The  Intrauterine 
device  (IXJD)  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  large 
part  of  the  answer  because  It  is  Inexpensive, 
easily  inserted,  and  effective.  Overlooking  for 
a  moment  the  fact  that  some  women  can't 
tolerate  foreign  objects  and  expel  them,  and 
that  the  devices  cause  bleeding  and  pain  In 
other  women,  lUD's  nevertheless  seem  to 
work.  They  appear,  for  example,  to  have  been 
a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  growth  rate  of  the  Korean  population 
from  about  3  per  cent  to  1.9  per  cent  In  the 
last  few  years. 

We  should  also  look  at  the  worldwide  pros- 
pects for  the  spectrum  of  steroid  contracep- 
tives, more  widely  known  as  "the  pill."  These 
have  appcu'ently  already  had  profound  effect 
upon  the  birth  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries.  The  present  cost 
of  $2  to  $4  per  month  (by  prescription) ,  how- 
ever, Is  much  too  high  to  permit  widespread 
use  in  developing  countries.  Nevertheless 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  cost  as  well 
as  certain  of  the  biological  Inconveniences 
can  be  greatly  reduced,  in  which  case  "the 
pill"  could  in  principle  play  a  role  In  lessen- 
ing some  of  humanity's  ctirrent  difficulties. 

There  are  strong  indications,  however,  that 
even  with  the  "perfect  contraceptive" — one 
which  costs  virtually  nothing.  Is  convenient 
to  use,  has  no  side  effects,  and  is  completely 
effective — it  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  it 
would  be  used  in  developing  countries  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  reduce  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  to  tolerable  levels.  There  is  a 
real  doubt  that  the  masses  of  people  in  the 
poorer  countries  would  have  the  motiva- 
tion to  use  the  "pwrfect  contraceptive"  regu- 
larly on  a  continuing  basis.  Within  most  of 
the  poorer  countries,  for  example,  children 
represent  the  only  real  form  of  social  se- 
curity. The  man  and  wife  who  do  not  have 
children  to  support  them  in  their  old  age 
face  a  horrible  future.  And  most  persons 
know  empirically,  from  the  experiences  of 
countless  generations,  that  If  mother  and 
father  are  going  to  have  one  or  two  male 
children  who  live  long  enough  to  support 
them  In  their  old  age,  they  must  start  with 
seven  or  eight  children.  Starting  with  only 
two  or  three  would  involve  Intolerable  risks. 
Statistics  tell  us,  of  course,  that  mother 
and  father  need  no  longer  have  seven  or 
eight  children  to  have  a  good  chance  for  a 
male  child  to  live  long  enough  to  support 
them.  But  what  does  the  poor  peasant  care 
for  statistics?  He  must  be  shown  that  such 
a  change  wll!  oeneflt  him  rather  than  en- 
danger him.  "Habit,"  said  Wlljlam  James, 
"is  the  enormous  flywheel  of  society." 

I  suggest  that  a  condition  for  securing 
truly  widespread  voluntary  use  of  contracep- 
tives in  the  poorer  countries  on  a  scale  which 
is  commensurate  with  the  need  is  an  Im- 
provement in  the  average  family's  lot  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  enable  mother  and  father 
to  see  clearly  that  their  children  will  live  in 
a  better  world  than  that  into  which  they 
were  born.  This  means  that  Infant  mortality 
and  death  rates  must  go  down  still  ftirther, 
that  food  production  must  go  up,  that  eco- 


nomic  growth   must   take   place   at   a   more 
rapid  rate  than  in  the  past. 

The  poorer  countries  must,  of  course,  do 
everything  they  can  to  secure  the  use  of 
contraceptives  on  as  wide  a  scale  as  possible. 
We  In  the  more  technologically  advanced 
cotintrles  should  do  everything  we  can  to  de- 
velop more  effective,  less  exi>enslve  contra- 
ceptives which  are  easier  to  use.  But  we  can- 
not look  upon  contraceptives  as  the  "quick 
fix,"  the  cheap  and  easy  way  out.  There  also 
mtist  be  enough  overall  economic  and  social 
Improvement  to  enable  the  Individual  to  see 
clearly  that  conditions  are  changing  for  the 
better. 

What  about  food  production?  Is  it  not 
true,  for  example,  that  were  India  only  to  do 
what  the  Japanese  have  done  it  could  double 
its  yields  of  rice?  This  is  true  and  It  sotinds 
simple.  But  let's  examine  the  Ingredients 
used  by  the  Japanese. 

The  most  Important  ingredient  is  time. 
Starting  with  the  Meljl  Restoration  in  1868 
about  fifty  years  were  required  to  double  rice 
yields  per  acre.  To  this  we  must  add  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  which  must  be 
produced  in  factories.  Factories  require  steel, 
concrete,  fuel,  and  technology.  The  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  must  be  transported.  This  re- 
quires trains,  trucks,  and  roads.  Add  to  this 
the  scientists  who  must  develop  strains  of 
rice  which  can  accept  the  fertilizer  and  thrive 
In  a  particular  ecological  environment.  Add 
to  this  an  economic  condition  which  permits 
the  farmer  to  buy  the  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides and  use  them.  Add  to  this  an  educa- 
tional program  which  teaches  the  farmer  the 
new  agricultural  technology  and  which  con- 
vinces him  that  he  can  change  his  farming 
habits  without  undue  risk.  Add  to  this  an 
economic  situation  which  motivates  him  to 
want  to  use  the  new  techniques. 

We  must  conclude  that  Just  as  there  Is  no 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  population 
growth,  there  Is  no  simple  answer  to  the 
problem  of  food  production.  The  two  prob- 
lems are  related.  For  their  solution  both  re- 
quire economic  and  social  development  on  a 
broad  front. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
develop  a  poor  country  into  a  less-jjoor  one 
is  not  very  good.  We  can  learn  some  basic 
lessons  by  examining  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  histories  of  countries  which 
have  recently  made  the  transition,  such  as 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Japan. 
We  can  learn  more  by  examining  success 
and  failures  In  countries  which  are  now  at- 
tempting to  transform  themselves.  Prom 
these  experiences  we  know  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  capital  are  required.  There  must  be  a 
resource  base  which  can  be  utilized.  There 
must  be  a  transfer  of  technology  enabling 
effective  utilization  of  the  resource  base. 
There  must  be  education,  the  development 
of  technical  and  administrative  skills,  the 
evolution  of  technical,  economic,  and  social 
"problem-solving  capacities"  (i.e.,  local  re- 
search and  development  capabilities) .  And 
ever-present  Is  the  question  of  social  orga- 
nizations— old  ones  must  be  changed  and 
new  ones  must  be  created. 

No  one  today  knows  enough  about  the  de- 
velopment process  to  say  Just  what  the  most 
effective  "mix"  of  these  Ingredients  should 
be  for  a  given  country.  But  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn. 

First,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  required  for 
the  transition.  Thus  far.  at  least,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "instant  development."  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  many  decades  rather 
than  of  years. 

Second,  most  of  the  poorer  countries  ap- 
pear to  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
simply  cannot,  without  help,  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  vicious  circle  in  which  they 
now  And  themselves.  Population  growth  rates 
have  grown  too  high,  per-caplta  food  pro- 
duction has  fallen  too  low,  and  the  crushing 
problems  of  urbanization  and  Industrializa- 
tion have  become  too  great.  Certainly  few,  if 
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any,  of  the  poorer  countries  are  In  a  position 
to  develop  by  themaevles  at  rates  which  are 
sufficiently  rapid  so  that  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  average  Individual 
Improves  visibly  during  his  lifetime. 

It  seems  clear  that  In  the  absence  of  truly 
substantial  help  from  the  outside,  the  poorer 
nations  are  headed  squarely  toward  famine. 
pestilence,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  on  a 
massive  scale — with  consequences  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  are  difficult  to  foresee. 
But  In  addition  to  being  substantial  the  help 
must  be  sustained.  And  If  It  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive It  must  be  balanced.  Thus  far.  develop- 
ment efforts  In  the  world  have  not  been  large 
enough,  nor  have  they  been  sustained,  nor 
have  they  been  adequately  balanced. 

Official  help  from  the  Industrial  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  North  America,  and  the 
western  Pa<ctflc — which,  with  less  than  one- 
flfth  of  the  world's  population,  produce  and 
oonstime  more  than  half  the  world's  prod- 
uct— now  amounts  to  about  $6  billion  a  year. 
Our  experience  thus  far  suggests  that  this 
la  woefully  Inadequate.  Yet  In  proportion  to 
the  Incomes  of  these  nations  aid  contribu- 
tions have  actually  decreased  from  0  8  per 
cent  to  0.6  per  cent  during  the  past  five 
years. 

In  1960  the  nonmlUtary  economic  aid  given 
by  the  United  States  as  grants  and  loans 
amoimted  to  13  per  cent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
help  was  then  In  the  form  of  loans.  By  1955 
our  contribution  had  dropped  to  0  5  per  cent 
of  our  t3NP;  by  1960  it  had  dropped  further 
to  0.4  per  cent:  by  1965  It  had  dropped  to 
03  percent  of  our  ONP.  and  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  help  was  by  then  In  the  form 
of  loans. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  economic  assistance 
which  the  richer  nations  might  make  avail- 
able. It  seems  clear  that  the  poorer  nations 
oould  almost  Immediately  absorb  effectively 
several  Mlllons  of  dollars  worth  of  capital 
and  technical  assistance  each  year  above  the 
present  level.  I  personally  am  sympathetic 
to  a  stiggestlon  made  by  Barbara  Ward  that 
the  industrialized  nations  ought  to  agree 
to  provide  each  year  1  per  cent  of  their 
ONP'B  for  economic  assistance.  Using  such  a 
formula  the  United  States'  share  of  the  bur- 
den woiild  decrease  with  time. 

aiven  some  such  formula  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  economic  assistance  we  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  maxi- 
mizing Its  quality.  What  proportion  of  the 
available  funds  and  effort  should  be  chan- 
neled through  International  organizations? 
What  proportion  should  be  handled  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis?  What  countries  should  receive 
the  greater  share  of  the  support?  What 
Should  be  the  proportion  of  outright  grants 
relative  to  loans?  What  fraction  of  the  total 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  technical  assist- 
ance? 

Considering  the  poorness  of  our  under- 
standing of  the  development  process  these 
are  extremely  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
Tet  they  are  questions  which  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  Its  vast  economic  power 
in  today's  world,  must  take  the  leadership 
In  answering.  We  must  help  Improve  the 
etrectlveness  of  economic  assistance  chan- 
neled through  International  organizations. 
We  must  above  all  improve  the  quality  of  our 
own  bilateral  efforts.  We  should  make  cer- 
tain that  as  much  thought.  Ingenuity,  re- 
search, and  planning  go  into  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  programs  of  economic  assist- 
ance as  now  go  Into  our  defense  effort. 

These  considerations  raise  a  further  criti- 
cal question.  Were  the  United  States  really 
to  decide  to  embark  upon  a  substantially  in- 
creased nonmlUtary  program  of  economic 
assistance  in  collaboration  with  other  coun- 
tries—an effort  which  would  be  conunen- 
sunte  with  world  needs — would  our  existing 
governmental  institutions  be  adequate  for 
the  task?  Could  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  together  with  the  Department 


of  State,  to  which  the  Agency  Is  attached, 
cope  effectively  wrth  a  87  billion  budget 
which  might  exceed  $10  billion  In  ten  years 
and  exceed  915  billion  In  twenty?  Osuld  they 
together  develop  the  needed  tactics  and 
strategy? 

r  have  been  privileged  during  the  past  six 
years  to  travel  widely  in  the  developing 
countries.  I  have  worked  with  AID  In  Wash- 
ington and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  some  of  its  missions  overseas.  I  have 
come  to  know  well  many  dedicated,  selfless 
men  and  women  in  the  organization  who 
work  night  and  day  trying  to  keep  essential 
programs  going  and  trying  to  make  sense  of 
a  situation  the  magnitude  of  which  dulls  the 
senses.  But  a  man.  no  matter  how  dedicated 
he  might  be,  can  be  little  more  effective  than 
the  organization  within  which  he  works. 

AID.  in  Its  various  structures  and  forms, 
has  been  so  beaten  upon  and  derided  over 
the  years,  particularly  by  our  Congress,  that 
it  simply  Is  no  longer  an  effective  organiza- 
tion. It  has  built  so  many  defense  mecha- 
nisms wlthJn  and  around  Itself  that  It  la  a 
wonder  that  It  functions  at  all  The  political 
pressures  force  the  Agency  to  think  In  short- 
range  rather  than  long-range  terms.  Long- 
term  planning  becomes  Increasingly  difficult 
with  each  passing  year.  Research  Is  often 
looked  upon  as  something  nice  to  talk  about 
but  too  far  out  to  be  of  use. 

I  place  much  more  responsibility  upon 
Congressional  attitudes  (which  reflect  pub- 
lic Indifference  I  than  I  do  upon  the  Agency 
Itself  for  this  sad  situation.  At  the  same 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  another  name  change,  an- 
other retrenchment,  another  reorganization 
will  only  compound  the  difficulties.  Recently 
the  Agency  went  through  yet  another  re- 
organization, stimulated  by  a  new  slogan, 
"War  on  Hunger."  I  seriously  doubt  that  this 
reorganization  will  result  In  any  substan- 
tial Increase  of  food  production  In  the  hun- 
gry regions  of  the  world  But  It  already  has 
resulted  In  the  virtual  destruction  of  AID'S 
research  program,  which  many  of  us  have 
attempted  to  nurture  during  the  past  Ave 
years  and  which  until  this  recent  reorganlza. 
tlon  seemed  to  be  a  program  of  great  po- 
tential effectiveness. 

I  believe  we  have  «ow  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  profit  from  past  experiences, 
both  good  and  bad,  and  create  something  en- 
tirely new  In  the  way  of  governmental  Insti- 
tutions to  guide  our  nation's  efforts  In  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Because  the  problems  of 
economic  development  are  fully  as  Impor- 
tant to  our  long-run  security  as  those  now 
faced  by  full-fledged  government  depart- 
ments Including  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  should  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
completely  new  department,  the  head  of 
which  would  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
This  should  not  be  .\ID  or  any  of  Its  pred- 
eces.sors  operating  under  .t  new  name  It 
should  be  an  entirely  new  organization  con- 
cerned at  first  primarily  with  the  problem 
of  developing  a  strategy  for  effective  aeelst- 
ance  The  new  organization  shcild  be  con- 
nected to  the  Department  of  State  only 
through  the  President  It  must  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  questions  concerning  resource 
allocation,  the  levels  of  technical  assistance, 
and  the  size  and  nature  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and  be  divorced  from 
dally  shifts  In  international  political  winds. 
Of  most  Immediate  concern,  however.  Is 
the  attitude  within  Congress  toward  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  particularly  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  government  regarding 
this  problem.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  were  the 
Vietnam  conflict  to  divert  us  from  construc- 
tive actions  which  can  help  prevent  new 
VIetnams 

The  appropriate  committees  within  the 
Senate  and  the  House  should  make  search- 
ing Inquiry — In  depth — Into  our  nation's 
present    and    future    roles    in    economic    as- 


sistance These  committees  should  examine 
in  detail  ajsslstance  problems  and  expendi- 
tures In  relation  to  military  problems  and 
expenditures.  They  should  look  at  the  Inter, 
national  organizations.  Above  all,  they 
should  examine  our  handling  of  these  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  our  govern, 
ment. 

We  In  the  United  States  often  fall  to  rec- 
ognize our  real  power  In  the  world.  It  Is  not 
military  power.  It  Is  the  power  of  Ideas,  of 
Invention,  of  getting  old  Jobs  done  In  new 
ways.  I  believe  we  have  the  power  economi- 
cally and  technologically  to  play  a  major 
role  In  creating  a  world  In  which  all  persons 
can  lead  lives  free  of  the  threat  of  starvation. 
But  our  ability  for  creative  leadership  wUl 
not  be  with  us  much  longer.  We  must  use 
It  while  we  can. 


STEEL  SURPLUS 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooNinr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  this  country's  major  in- 
dustries Is  facing  a  serious  crisis.  Our 
great  American  steel  industry  Is  faced 
with  a  large  and  growing  surplus  of  steel 
supply  in  the  world  market  and  world 
prices  which  are  below  full  production 
costs.  Just  this  week  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  front  page  article,  called 
attention  to  the  serious  problems  of  the 
industry  and  pointed  out  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  may  well  have  to  come 
from  Washington. 

In  recent  years,  the  total  number  of 
steel-producing  nations  has  Increased 
from  30  to  66.  Some  20  years  ago  the 
United  States  produced  approximately 
70  percent  of  all  steel  in  the  world;  today 
it  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  26  percent. 
And  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trend  Is  going  to  be  reversed  in  the 
near  future.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out,  imports  surged  20  percent 
above  the  year-earlier  level  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year. 

Certainly  the  steel  Industry  is  making 
every  effort  to  use  all  the  resources  avail- 
able to  them  to  Increase  research  and 
development  activity  and  to  Improve  the 
efOclency  of  their  plants.  The  capital 
outlay  for  such  improvements  has  risen 
sharply  over  the  last  several  years.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  Industry  Is 
still  imable  to  match  the  distressed  im- 
port prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Just  a  few  short  weeks, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  going 
to  release  the  contents  of  a  study  on  the 
problems  affecting  the  steel  industry. 
This  study  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
last  year  after  extensive  hearings.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  this  study,  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  spell  out  quite  clearly  what 
the  Industry  problems  are  and  what  so- 
lutions should  be  considered. 

It  may  be  that  a  logical  foUowup  of 
this  study  should  be  a  World  Conference 
on  Steel.  If  so,  I  urge  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress give  such  a  meeting  its  strong  en- 
dorsement. If  It  appears  that  tighter 
tariff  controls  on  Imported  steel  products 
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ind  pig  iron  are  necessary,  then  I  think 
;hftt  such  a  measure  should  be  given  full 
consideration  by  this  Congress, 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  the  study 
B  released  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress will  give  it  his  full  review  so  that 
the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  to  maln- 
ain  a  strong  and  healthy  steel  industry 
In  this  country  by  creating  a  climate  of 
equitable  competition  between  aomestlc 
ind  foreign  producers. 
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address  by  senator  eugene  j, 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota,  com- 
mencement EXERCISES,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NOTRE  DAME,  JUNE 
4,  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  on  June  4, 1967. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the 
ceremonies. 

In  his  address.  Senator  McCarthy 
called  upon  the  more  than  1,600  gradu- 
ates to  "reaffirm  your  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  every  person,  your  trust  In 
humanity,  and  your  confidence  in  reason, 
sustained  by  faith  and  building  upon  it," 

Senator  McCarthy  was  one  of  nine  re- 
cipients of  honorary  degrees.  The  others 
were:  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan  of  Bal- 
timore; Archbishop  John  F.  Dearden  of 
Detroit;  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Harold  Howe  II;  James  E.  Arm- 
strong, retiring  executive  secretary  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Alumni  Association;  Oliver 
C.  Carmlchael,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Associates  Investment  Co.,  and  a 
Notre  Dame  trustee;  Charles  S.  Des- 
mond, retiring  judge  of  the  New  York 
Com^  of  Appeals;  Frank  D.  Murphy, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  and  Edmund  A.  Stephen, 
Chicago  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  excerpts  from  Senator  Mc- 
CutTHY's  outstanding  address: 
BtCERPTs  Prom  an  Address  or  Senator  Euoknk 

J.  McCarthy,  Commencement,  Universitt 

or  NoTHE  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Jttke  4, 

1W7 

Giving  a  commencement  address  would  be. 
If  not  for  the  protection  g^ven  by  tradition 
*M  by  its  place  in  the  ritual  of  graduation, 
*  ilangerous  If  not  a  desperate  venture. 

This  might  seem  a  good  time  for  me  to 
I«ave  the  platform,  or  If  not,  to  proceed  to 
P»e  a  kind  of  "muslc-mlnus-one"  speech 
*lth  the  melody  left  out,  or  to  use  the  antl- 
oommencement  approach  of  Bob  Hope  who 
•i«  been  advising  graduatee  not  to  leave  col- 
lege and  come  out  Into  the  world,  which  he 
describes  as  a  harsh  and  rough  place.  I  could 
''wose  the  easier  way  of  speaking  on  a  sub- 
ject of  limited  scope  and  current  application. 


I  shall  not  take  this  easy  way  out,  how- 
ever. This  is  a  time  of  special  challenge.  A 
commencement  speaker.  If  he  plays  the  game 
fairly,  is  expected  to  present  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  all  a  student  haa  learned  in 
four  years  of  college,  and  make  a  projection 
of  the  bearing  of  that  learning  on  the  life  of 
each  graduate  and,  In  a  more  generalized  and 
comprehensive  way,  on  the  society  of  the 
future. 

Assuming  the  reflponslblllty  of  such  depth 
and  breadth  Is  not  aa  difficult  for  members  of 
the  Senate  as  It  might  be  for  other  persons. 
We  are  not  unaccustomed  to  making  rash 
Judgments.  Every  civilization  has  of  neces- 
sity developed  a  formally  functioning  body 
to  give  ultimate  rash  Judgments — In  some 
cases  the  medicine  men  are  used.  In  others 
the  witch  doctors,  oracles,  or  high  priests.  The 
contest  of  America  today.  In  politics  at  least. 
Is  between  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
columnists,  who  currently  have  a  slight  lead 
on  the  Senate  but  who  are  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  which  quite  clearly 
directs  the  Senate  to  advise  the  President 
and,  of  course,  by  Implication  the  country. 
IN  rttrospect  commenciment  address  should 
have  iceanino 
A  commencement  address,  although  It  may 
have  little  significance  to  graduates  on  com- 
mencement day,  should,  if  recalled  thirty 
years  later,  seem  in  retroepect  to  have  been 
worthwhile. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  a  speaker  at  a  Notre 
Dame  commencement  sent  the  graduatee  off 
Into  the  world  with  these  reassuring  words : 

"The  line  of  demarcation  between  right 
sLnd  wrong  in  every  situation  that  can  con- 
front us,  whether  In  professional  or  business 
life,  or  civic  and  social  action,  or  in  the 
multitudinous  details  of  domestic  experience 
has  been  clearly  and  Infallibly  drawn  for  us." 
Thirty  years  later,  the  graduates  of  that 
class  must  have  been  somewhat  unsure  of 
the  applicability  of  this  text,  and  forty  years 
later  even  less  sure  as  they  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  new  morality  and 
of  situational  ethics,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
multitudinous  details  of  domestic  experi- 
ence. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  in  1932  In  the  midst 
of  the  depression,  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Notre  Dame  were  told,  among 
other  things,  that  the  later  appraisal  of  the 
men  of  the  Thirties  would  result  in  their 
being  criticized  not  for  having  done  too  little 
but  for  having  tried  to  do  too  much,  and 
they  were  warned  that  the  threat  to  govern- 
ment budgets  was  due  to  Increased  charges 
for  health,  educational  and  social  better- 
ment. 

These  warnings  in  the  context  of  today's 
expanded  welfare  programs,  new  levels  of 
production,  slightly  different  views  on  bal- 
anced budgets,  deficit  financing  and  Inflation 
are  not  wholly  relevant. 

Much  of  the  text  of  an  address  given  here 
only  twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  and  on  the  contribution  of  the 
church  to  the  definition,  preservation,  and 
advancement  of  that  dignity  does  not  quite 
fit  the  sociological,  psychological,  and  theo- 
logical context  In  which  the  role  of  women 
Is  being  considered  today. 

Thirty  years  from  now,  or  perhaps  twenty 
years  from  now,  and  possibly  within  ten 
years  what  I  say  may  be  wholly  out  of  date 
or  irrelevant.  If  so,  I  will  have  this  defense: 
that  we  are  today  not  at  a  threshold  but 
beyond  It  In  an  age  in  which  we  have  more 
power  and  competence — ^physical  and  Intel- 
lectual— than  we  have  ever  had  before;  In  an 
age  differing  from  previous  ones  In  that  the 
mass  of  problems — not  Just  in  politics  but  In 
every  aspect  of  life — Is  greater  than  It  has 
ever  been  before.  It  seems  to  us  quite  sud- 
denly all  of  these  press  In  upon  us;  all  of 
them  say,  "We  are  here,"  and  they  demand 
from  us  some  attention  and  some  Judgment 
and,  following  that,  some  commitment. 


SPEED  or  CHANGE  MORE  RAPm  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE 

And  secondly.  In  that  the  speed  of  change 
Is  more  rapid  than  It  has  ever  been,  we  are 
called  upwn  today  to  respond  not  on  a  time- 
table of  our  own  making,  but  on  a  schedule 
or  a  timetable  made  for  the  most  part  by  the 
very  movement  of  history  Itself. 

The  greatest  problem  today  is  not  that  of 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past  holding  us  back, 
but  of  the  violent  or  the  threatening  hand 
of  the  future  which  reaches  back  for  all  of 
us — politicians,  educators,  students,  theolo- 
gians— everyone. 

Consider  how  much  simpler  it  was,  let  us 
say,  for  Leonardo  EteVlncl.  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  aerodynamics,  he  did  not 
have  to  keep  In  mind  the  question  of  how 
what  he  discovered  might  be  used  in  the 
design  or  development  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Or  Descartes  dealing  in 
abstract  mathematics,  not  having  to  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  his  mathematics 
would  be  applied  through  modern  technology 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
not  having  to  take  into  account  the  way  In 
which  computers  and  chain  reactions  can 
take  an  abstract  or  pure  Idea  and  give  It 
magnified  and  terrible  application.  Or  some- 
one like  the  monk  Gregory  Mendel  dealing 
with  heredity  in  the  patch  of  peas,  not  hav- 
ing to  take  Into  account  the  problems  which 
the  nuclear  biologists  today  must  face. 

Decisions  in  all  of  these  areas  miost  be 
made  In  broad  social  context  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, through  social  organizations  and  formal 
institutions. 

Despite  the  fact  of  change,  we  must  not 
dismiss  institutions  and  other  storehouses  of 
values  and  meanings,  or  discount  their  in- 
fluence too  quickly  or  too  easily.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  be  ready  to  accept 
change  and  to  bring  about  change  and  to 
discard  that  which  is  no  longer  useful. 
Father  Gregory  Baum  has  written  wisely  in 
The  Ecumenist.  March-April,  1967: 

"Since  institutions  are  made  to  promote 
man's  life  in  society,  they  Inevitably  reflect 
the  understanding  of  man  that  is  current 
at  the  time  they  are  created  .  .  .  What  Is 
happening  today  is  that  with  a  new  self- 
understanding  many  Christians  flnd  that 
these  institutions  no  longer  adequately  pro- 
mote htmian  life.  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  men  responslblle  for  the  Institution 
were  lacking  in  generosity  and  kindness.  .  .  . 
"It  is  the  people  living  the  life  that  must 
give  shape  to  the  institutional  patterns  that 
serve  them,  and  it  is  in  this  very  process 
of  finding  the  best  Institutional  forms  that 
men  are  drawn  Into  participation  and  begin 
to  experience  themselves  in  a  new  way." 

More  than  ever  these  decisions  must  be 
made  by  individuals,  facing  new  situations 
without  clear  formulas  and  without  the  pro- 
tection of  accepted  rules  and  traditional 
practices. 

The  general  call  is  for  the  emergence 
of  the  human  person,  for  the  intensification 
and  personalization  of  life  whether  this  be 
reflected  in  the  call  for  the  emergence  of 
the  bishops  or  the  emergence  of  the  laity 
in  religious  life,  or  the  emergence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  emergence  of  the  more  fully 
responsible  citizen  In  political  life,  or  the 
acceptance  of  a  greater  measure  of  respon- 
sibility on^the  part  of  corporate  directors 
and  also  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  In- 
volvement of  stockholders  and  of  employees 
in  the  determination  of  corporate  policy. 

Education,  educators,  and  the  educated 
are  always  on  trial,  but  they  are  on  trial 
in  a  very  special  and  clear  way  today. 

THE     EDUCATED     PERSON     MUST     CONTHtBtTTE     TO 
SOCIETT 

Forty  years  ago,  Gilbert  Chesterton  wrote 
that  every  time  problems  arise  someone  gets 
up  and  says  that  what  we  need  is  a  practi- 
cal man  to  solve  the  problem.  The  difflculty, 
he   said,    was   that    there    was   usually   one 
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around  or  perhaps  more  than  one  But  today, 
In  the  face  of  new  and  complex  problems, 
while  the  role  of  the  practical  man  or  the 
experienced  la  not  wholly  rejected.  It  Is 
more  common  to  aak  for  an  educated  man. 
a  student,  for  one  who  has  given  study  to 
the  problem. 

The  educated  person  no  longer  has  the 
excuM  that  he  la  rejected  or  unappreciated: 
an  excuse  which  had  some  validity  In  the 
last  century.  He  no  longer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  run  far  ahead  of  decisions;  his- 
tory somehow  has  caught  up  The  advanced 
position  of  the  philosopher,  of  the  scien- 
tist, ot  the  historian,  and  of  other  scholars 
l^fff  ^Mcn  overrun  In  many  Instances. 

Every  Intellectual  discipline  today  Is 
called  upon  to  make  some  contribution  to 
society,  as  is  every  educated  person. 

Each  Important  Judgment  must  be  made 
within  the  context  of  hUtory  and  in  rela- 
tion to  mwal  Judgment  as  to  right  and 
wrong. 

Politicians  and  those  responsible  for  gov- 
ernment decision  have  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  been  concerned  about  what 
historians  might  say  about  them.  They  have 
worked  out  various  devices  to  help  with  the 
record.  Many  carried  their  own  scribes,  some 
still  do.  Julius  Caeaar — a  kind  of  do-U-your- 
self  historian — used.  I  suppose,  the  safest 
method.  He  wrote  his  own  hUtory.  In  any 
case,  not  only  politicians  but  people  gener- 
ally loolt  today  to  history  and  historians,  ac- 
ceptUiC  '>ot^  the  poet  Santayana's  view  that 
to  Ignore  history  is  to  repeat  all  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  that  ot  the  poUtlclan- 
historlAn  Churchill  that  to  depend  only  upon 
the  V»»t  is  the  best  way  to  lose  the  future. 
We  are  asking  historians  today,  and  every- 
one U  more  or  less  an  historian,  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  past  and  to  help  ex- 
plain the  present  and  to  make  projections 
Into  the  future. 

And  more  and  more  people  today  are  seek- 
ing moral  giildance  and  direction,  turning 
to  the  phllooophera  Emd  the  moralists  for 
help  and  for  suggestions.  This  Is  the  most 
serious  test  of  the  educated  person.  Those 
who  preferred  to  think  of  themselves  as 
pilgrims  of  the  absolute.  In  a  detached  and 
unrelated  world  which  was  not  to  be  chal- 
lenged, are  now  called  upon  to  become  pil- 
grims of  the  relative;  to.  as  Jacques  Mari- 
t^in  has  urged,  enter  Into  the  fabric  of  their 
own  time  to  perfect  the  means  by  which 
men  are  perfected  In  time  and  perfected  for 
eternity. 

The  wisdom  that  comes  25  or  30  years  after 
graduation — somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  60 — is  not  in  new  knowledge,  but  in 
the  re«llzatlon  that  one  must  pretty  well 
make  It  with  what  he  already  knows  and 
with  the  powers  he  has  been  given  or  has 
developed.  In  part.  It  Is  in  the  realization 
that  It  is  too  late  for  speed  reading  to  help 
very  much — If  It  ever  does — or  for  the  Read- 
er's Digest  or  the  Catholic  Digest,  or  .»  crash 
course  In  the  "Oreat  Ideas."  even  directed 
by  Mortimer  Adler,  to  do  much  good 
Foua  Fonrrs  or  axjvtce;   do  not  comp«omisx 

MZTRODS 

Whereas  my  positive  advice  to  you  has 
been  limited  and  somewhat  unclear,  as  you 
have  noted,  my  negative  counsel  and  sug- 
gestions are  somewhat  more  certain. 

Do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  com- 
promise methods  In  pursuit  of  acceptable 
purposes,  to  consider  persons  as  expendable, 
or  to  what  T.  S.  Eliot  has  described  as  the 
worst  treason — to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
wrong  reason. 

Bfany  men  have  written  and  spoken  on 
this  point,  but  none  better,  at  least  In  re- 
cent days,  than  Henry  Steele  Commager 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C3om- 
mlttee,  when  he  said  that  certain  govern- 
ment activities  "in  the  various  realms  which 
have   been   called   to  our   attention   of   late 


violate  two  of  the  great  KanUan  categorical 
Imperatives :  the  first  U  never  use  any  human 
being  as  a  means  but  always  as  an  end;  and 
the  second  Is  so  to  conduct  yourself  that 
you  might  generalize  your  every  action  Into 
a  universal  rule.  The  danger,"  as  he  saw  It 
was  In  substituting  "the  Immediate  advan- 
tage for  the  longrun  disadvantage;  that  It 
usee  great  things  like  scholarship,  science, 
the  comxnunlty  of  learning,  truth,  for  Im- 
mediate purposes,  which  It  doubtless  thinks 
are  worthy,  but  which.  In  the  long  run.  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  larger  purposes 
of  learning,  scholarship,  literature,  art,  and 
truth.  And  the  reason  that  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  In  the  long  run  Is  that  that  Is 
what  the  shortrun  purposes  &ic  about." 

AVOID    THE    TXMPTATION    OF    THI    "IWNIX    SING" 

Second,  avoid  the  temptation  of  the  "Inner 
ring  ■  It  Is  a  very  special  temptaUon  In  the 
midst  of  complexity  if  not  of  chaos,  In  times 
of  institutional  failure  and  flux  rhe  "inner 
nng"  comes  In  many  sizes  and  serves  many 
purposes  On  a  national  and  International 
scale,  we  have  seen  It  in  Its  broadest  form 
In  fascism  and  communism,  but  almost  every 
day  we  And  it  present  and  operative  among 
our  friends  and  associates,  C  S.  Lewis  has 
spoken  best  on  this  In  his  essay  entlUed 
The  Inner  Ring  I  am  not  going  to  say."  he 
wrote,  "that  the  existence  of  the  inner  ring 
Is  an  evil  The  des're   which  draws   us 

Into  Inner  Rings  Is  anot.ier  matter  A  thing 
can  be  morally  neutral  and  yet  the  leslre  for 
that  thing  m,iy  be  dangerous  TTils  desire 

Is  one  of  the  great  permanent  mainsprings 
of  human  action  Of  all  passions  the  pas- 

sion for  the  Inner  Ring  Is  most  skillful  In 
making  a  man  who  Is  not  yet  a  very  bad  man 
do  very  bad  things." 


D<J      NOT     CORRfPT      LANCUACI!: 

Third,  do  not  corrupt  language  and  be  at- 
tentive to  protecting  lis  integrity  first,  as  to 
the  obvious  obligation  to  speak  the  tn.ith: 
and  second,  in  the  more  .subtle  commitment 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  meaning  of 
words  As  Allen  Tate  has  written,  man  has 
an  immediate  responsibility,  to  other  men  no 
less  than  to  himself,  for  the  vitality  of 
language  He  must,  said  Tate,  discriminate 
and  defend  the  difference  between  mass  com- 
munication, for  the  control  of  men.  and  the 
knowledge  of  man  which  must  be  offered  us 
for  human  participation. 

DEVELOP     A     KIND     r,F     tNOrrFERENCE     TO     WHAT 
YOUa    BIOGRAPHERS     MAT     SAT     OF    YOU 

And  Anally,  this  is  a  kind  of  ultimate  test. 
be  not  overly  concerned  as  to  what  the  rec- 
ord may  have  to  say  atxjut  you  If  to  make 
that  record  you  must  be  false  Seek  that  high 
state  of  secular  humility  which  leaves  man 
to  speak  and  act  without  fear  and  without 
concern  for  the  Judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries or  his  biographers,  or  any  Judg- 
ment the  world  may  pass  upon  him.  I  f  uggest 
two  models  Harry  Truman  In  pollUcs.  and 
Pope  John  XXin  in  religion 

If  one  believes  that  man  Is  the  subject 
of  history  rather  than  simply  the  object, 
controlled  by  economics  and  by  common  will 
or  by  some  other  irrational  force.  If  one 
acknowledges  that  the  period  of  half-clvlllza- 
tlon  and  half-knowledge  of  the  19th  century 
has  been  shattered.  If  one  accepts  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  Judgment  of 
Dur  own  person  and  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
age,  then  the  need  is  for  a  full  response,  ac- 
cepting the  commitment  of  Tellhard  de 
Chardln  In  confidence  and  hope  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  must  reaffirm  your  belief  In  the  dig- 
nity of  every  person,  your  trust  In  Iromanlty. 
and  your  confidence  In  reason,  sustained  by 
faith  and  building  on  It.  as  the  only  defense 
against  ignorance  and  f.ilse  fear,  as  the  In- 
struments and  power  by  which  you  can  give 
some  direction  to  life  and  to  history. 


TELEVISION   X-RADIATION   LEVELfi 
REQUIRE   IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18, 
1967.  Director  James  Terrill  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Radiological  Health  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Public  Health  Service 
stated,  in  a  prepared  release  on  televi- 
sion X- radiation,  that — 

studies  made  by  the  NaUonal  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  of  several  television  sets 
during  the  past  six  months  did  not  give  rise 
to  concern.  All  of  the  sets  tested  gave  ofl 
radiation  well  below  the  limits  i  .5  mr  hour*  i 
recommended  by  the  National  Council  for 
Radiation  Protection. 

The  full  text  of  that  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Statxment  bt  Jamss  O.  Txaanx.  Jr.,  Dnic- 
Toa.    National    Centhi    fob    Radiolooical 
Health,    of    Mat    18,    1967,    CoNCEBUiKa 
X-Radiation  Prom  Certain  Oenekal  Elec- 
Taic  CoLoa  Television  Reckveks 
The  General  Electric  Company  recently  ad- 
vised us  that  It  had  started  a  modlflcaUon 
program  Involving  rework  of  certain  large- 
screen  console  and  table  model  color  tele- 
vision receivers.  I  understand  that  the  prob- 
lem was  in  the  high  voltage  power  supply 
and  does  not  Involve  the  plctiire  tube. 

General  Electric  representatives  Informed 
us  that  the  modification  program  was  started 
because  the  Company  found  higher  than  de- 
sirable levels  of  x-ray  production  were  creat- 
ed during  the  operation  of  some  models  of 
these  color  television  sets  In  tests  by  the 
Company.  This  emission  Is  directed  througt 
the  bottom  of  the  set,  toward  the  floor,  and 
not  toward  the  viewer. 

Studies  made  by  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  of  several  television  seU 
during  the  past  six  months  did  not  give  rUe 
to  concern.  All  of  the  sets  tested  gave  ofl 
nidlatlon  well  below  the  limits  ( .5  mR.'bouri 
recommended  by  the  National  Council  for 
Radiation  Protection. 

The  General  Electric  Company  stated 
black-and-white  or  small-screen  "Ports- 
Color"  sets  are  not  involved.  It  Identified  ths 
sets  about  which  It  la  concerned  as  cwtata 
large-screen  color  TV  receivers  manufactured 
between  June  1966  and  February  1967,  and 
purchased  after  September  1,  1966.  TM 
Company  advised  us  that  Its  entire  distribu- 
tor-dealer service  organization  has  b««n 
mobilized  to  contact  owners  of  such  tele- 
vision sets  to  arrange  for  the  modlflcatioBu 
and  that  modification  will  be  made  without 
charge  to  the  customer 

As  of  now  there  Is  no  evidence  In  the  haa* 
of  the  NCRH  to  suggest  that  any  television 
receivers  manufactured  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  or  television  sets  ni«l«2 
other  companies,  have  excessively  exposea 
viewers  of  television  sets. 


June  22,  1967 
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•MUllroentgens  per  hour.  One  n^" 
roentgen  equals  one  thousandth  oi  » 
roentgen;  a  roentgen  U  the  International  unit 
of  x-radlatlon  or  gamma  radiation  equaj  w 
the  amount  of  radiation  that  produces  ui 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  dry  air  under  s^"" 
ard  condlUons  of  temperature  and  P"**"" 
ionization  of  either  sign  equal  to  one  elec- 
trostatic unit  of  chaj-ge. 


As  can  be  expected.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  that  reassurance  many  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  believed  that  although 
they  quite  possibly  owned  a  defective 
television  receiver  there  was  no  threat 
of  actual  physical  harm.  What  could  have 
resulted  in  a  cry  of  citizens  for  protection 
became,  instead,  an  utterance  of  dismay 
and  discomfort  over  the  inconvenience 
of  receiver  modification. 
May  22,  1967,  I  told  Mr.  Terrill  that — 
I  should  welcome  being  Informed  of  Just 
what  Is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  In  the 
hands  of  NCRH  on  which  you  make  this  final 
statement. 

The  full  text  of  that  inquiry  follows: 

Mat  22, 1967. 
Mr.  James  G.  Terrell,  Jr., 

Director,    National    Center   tor    Radiological 
Health,  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Environmental   Control,   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Ma.    TER^Hi:    The  General   Electric 
Company  In  circulating  a  press  release  of  May 
18  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  concerning  Its 
recently   recalling   90,000    large-screen    color 
television  sets  for  modification  because  they 
emit  z-radlatlon  In  excess  of  desirable  levels, 
has  accompanied  It  with  a  statement  made 
by  you  under  date  of  May  18  concerning  X- 
radlatlon  from  certain  General  Electric  color 
t«le\'lslon  receivers. 

The  last  paragraph  of  your  statement 
Btates:  "As  of  now.  there  Is  no  evidence  In 
the  hands  of  the  NCRH  to  suggest  that  any 
television  receivers  manufactured  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  or  television  sets 
made  by  other  comp>anles,  have  excessively 
exposed  viewers  of  television  sets." 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  Is  Interested 
In  the  subject  of  hazards  in  products  which 
are  sold  to  households  and.  accordingly,  I 
should  welcome  being  Informed  of  Just  what 
Is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  In  the  hands 
of  NCRH  on  which  you  make  this  final  state- 
ment as  well  as  a  description  of  the  tests 
made  by  NCRH  to  determine  that  color  tele- 
vision sets  are  below  the  safety  limits  recom- 
mended by  the  National  CouncU  for  Radia- 
tion Protection. 

In  addition,  I  should  welcome  Information 
as  to  how   the  standards   were   set   by  this 
Council,  when  they  were  set,  and  who  are 
the  members  of  the  Council. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  FinaTice. 

Following  the  letter  of  May  22,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  my  concern  on  the  subject 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals 
owning  these  television  sets  continued  to 
STOW.  Finally,  after  considerable  weigh- 
ing of  the  reported  situation,  it  became 
clear  that  the  circumstances  warranted 
full  and  complete  investigation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  considering  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  I  spoke  to  the  Honorable 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
nilttee  who  Immediately  authorized 
committee  staff  to  visit  various  labora- 
tories across  the  Nation  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Laboratory  in  Rockvllle, 
Md. 

Mr.  Terrill  replied  to  my  letter  of  May 
22,  Ml  June  8. 1967.  At  the  very  minimum 
the  reply  can  be  described  as  startling. 
It  follows: 


PuEUc  Health  Service, 
Rockville,  Md.,  June  8, 1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Moss:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  22,  1967,  we  are  pleased  to  provide  the 
following  Information  regarding  X-radlation 
from  color  television  receivers. 

Our  statement  of  May  18,  1967,  was  based 
on  exposure  Information  reported  to  us  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  the  nature 
of  the  principal  source  of  exposure,  and  data 
from  our  own  limited  measurements  of 
X-radlatlon  levels  In  the  vicinity  of  color 
television  sets  In  home  use. 

We  have  recently  assembled  at  our  X-ray 
Exposure  Control  Laboratory  In  Rockville, 
Maryland,  a  system  for  simulating  the  con- 
ditions of  operation  of  the  defective  shunt 
regulator  tube  In  a  color  television  receiver. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  verify  the  charac- 
ter and  level  of  X-radlatlon  leakage  which 
may  expose  Individuals  and  to  test  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  the  tube  replacement  and  modifica,- 
tlon  procedures  being  carried  out  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Our  measure- 
ments have  generally  confirmed  that  the 
X-ray  leakage  beam  Is  directed  downward  In 
crescent  shape  with  levels  ranging  up  to 
8,000  mr/hr  at  a  distance  of  7  Inches  from  the 
defective  tube.  Levels  of  radiation  scattered 
from  floors  or  set  surfaces  are  substantially 
less  than  In  the  direct  beam  but  may  exceed 
the  National  Council  on  Radlaitlon  Protec- 
tion and  Measurement  limit  of  0.5  mr/hr 
at  distances  up  to  two  feet  from  the  set. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  levels  ob- 
served In  the  sets  with  defective  tubes  and 
shielding  are  In  excess  of  the  limits  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement.  Fortunately, 
the  character  of  the  X-ray  leakage  should 
prevent  excessive  exposure  of  people  under 
those  conditions  of  normal  viewing  where 
personal  access  near  or  to  areae  beneath  the 
set  Is  limited. 

Our  measurements  have  generally  con- 
firmed the  levels  of  X-radlatlon  arising  from 
the  defective  shunt  regulator  tube  reported 
to  us  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Presently,  as  I  discussed  with  you  during  my 
recent  visit  to  your  office,  our  efforts,  and  I 
believe  those  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, are  directed  toward  correcting  these 
defects  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  also  ob- 
taining X-radlatlon  meastu'ements  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  defective  television  sets  and  cor- 
rected sets  to  determine  bow  estimates  of 
possible  overexposure  can  best  be  made. 
Presently,  an  organized  study  has  not  been 
possible,  because  we  have  been  emphasizing 
the  correction  program.  However,  It  seems 
that  there  should  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sets  that  would  overexpose  people  In  the 
normal  viewing  position.  The  numbers  of 
people  exposed  to  excessive  levels  will  de- 
pend heavily  on  their  relationship  to  the 
direct  beam,  the  time  they  are  exposed,  and 
the  fraction  of  defective  tubes  associated 
with  this  group.  Some  situations  reported  to 
us  since  our  statement  was  made  on  May  18. 
require  fiuther  Investigation  before  final 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Based  on  Information  now  available  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  oxir  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Operation  of  sets  with  the  defective  elec- 
tronic tube  produces  X-radlation  levels  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  the  limit  of  0.6  mr  /hr 
recommended  by  tbe  National  Council  for 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement. 

a.  While  we  can  confirm  that  the  X-radl- 
atlon beam  Is  directed  downward  through 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  height  at  which  some  tele- 
vision receivers  are  located  in  some  homes 
or  places  of  business  Is  sufficient  so  that  in- 
dividuals can  be  exposed  to  excessive  X- 
radlation. 


3.  We  also  believe  that  a  person  Immedi- 
ately In  front  of  an  offending  set  can  be  ex- 
posed to  X-radiatlon  in  excess  of  the  recom- 
mended 0.5  mr/hr  level  from  the  scattering 
effects  of  the  downward  directed  beam. 

4.  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
any  color  television  receiver  suspected  of 
emitting  excessive  X-radlation  which  could 
expose  Individuals  In  other  than  a  normal 
viewing  situation  should  not  be  operated  In 
that  location  until  the  offending  shunt  reg- 
ulator tube  has  been  replaced.  The  State 
health  departments  have  been  asked  to  In- 
form their  local  offices  of  these  recommen- 
dations. 

In  our  evaluation  of  the  X-ray  leakage 
associated  with  color  television,  we  have 
referred  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurement  published  in  the  July  1960  is- 
sue of  Radiology.  A  copy  of  the  recommenda- 
tion is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  Dr. 
Lauriston  Taylor  is  President  of  the  Council 
whose  membership  Is  listed  In  the  attached 
copy  of  a  report  it  recently  published. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  these  mat- 
ters.  If   there  is   additional  Information  we 
can  provide,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jasies  G.  Tebhill,  Jr., 

Director. 

Leakage  ranged  to  a  level  of  8,000 
miUiroentgens  per  hour.  The  height  at 
which  some  television  receivers  are  lo- 
cated in  some  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness Is  sufficient  so  that  individuals  can 
be  exposed  to  excessive  X-radlation. 

By  what  possible  explanation  can  the 
statement  of  safety  assurance  of  Mr. 
Terrill  on  May  18,  be  reconciled  with 
the  totally  shocking  contents  of  his  let- 
ter of  June  8. 

And,  I  might  add,  that  during  these 
past  2  weeks,  my  stafif  and  I  have  taken 
every  step  possible  in  discussions  with 
representatives  both  in  industry  and 
Crovemment  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  June  8  letter.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  validity 
of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  gathered  by  the 
committee  staff  coupled  with  the  dangers 
certified  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Terrill  on 
June  8  underline  the  need  for  hearings 
at  the  earliest  possible  on  this  subject. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  reassurance 
that  their  Government  will  not  permit 
products  of  questionable  safety  to  enter 
the  marketplace. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN 
POST  OFFICE   DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert Into  the  Record  an  address  made  by 
the  Honorable  Jean-Pierre  Cote,  Post- 
master General  of  Canada,  at  the  first 
day  cover  ceremonies  held  at  the  U.S. 
pavilion  at  Expo  67. 

Mr.  Cote's  remarks  to  a  postal  case 
in  which  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
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dlan  Postal  Departments  cooperated  In 
a  magnificent  manner  and  which  serves 
to  manifest,  as  Mr   Cote  states: 

Tb.»t  one  of  the  noblest  tasks  of  the  Postal 
Service  la  to  make  every  endeavor  to  facili- 
tate tlie  transmission  of  communications  be- 
tween Individuals  end  nations  throughout 
the  world.  Independently  of  all  other  con- 
Blderatlona. 

The  address  Is  also  a  fine  testimonial 
to  our  highly  esteemed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  O'Brien,  his  able  assistant,  Mr. 
Desautela.  and  the  entire  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department.  I  commend  It  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

RKMASKS    BT    THr    HONOUBABl,*    JEAN-Pizaa* 

Cot*.  Postmastxk  GEJfXRAL,   at  th«  Pibst 

DAT    Covrai    CiXEMONna.    US.    Pavilion 

KXFO   87.    Mat   25,    1967 

ICr.  CBrlen.   Ladles   and   Gentlemen,  the 

importance  of  this  day  Is  wrapped  up  In  a 

poatmark  reading   "US.   Pavilion,   Montreal, 

Canada." 

At  first  glance  to  others  than  phUatellsta 
the  poetmarlt  may  appear  to  have  little  sig- 
nificance. How  wrong  that  assumption  could 
be.  The  postmark  in  question  represents  the 
cooperation  of  two  postal  administrations, 
of  two  friendly  countries  and  of  two  neigh- 
bourly peoplee. 

It  wa*  conceived  during  a  friendly,  neigh- 
bourly vUlt  when  I  was  In  Waahlngton  talk- 
ing—of all  things,  Post  OfHce— with  Mr 
O'Brien.  It  represents  the  departure  from 
procedure  that  is  witnessed  once  In  a  life- 
time. The  circumstance*  which  created  It 
may  not  be  seen  for  another  lifetime. 

The  postmark  la  unique  in  that  It  will 
cancel  U.S.  posUge  on  United  States  mall 
procesaed  on  a  Canadian  Island  In  the  heart 
of  Montreal.  It  will  carry  the  story  of  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  be  treasured  in 
philatelic  collections  from  this  day  on  and 
wUl  be  a  lasting  reminder  of  how  Govern- 
ment Administrations  can  work  together. 

The  atamp  which  the  United  Statee  lasued 
to  honour  Canada's  Centennial  la  further 
proof  of  our  nelghbourllneaa.  To  Canadi- 
ans— who  according  to  writers  of  the  day  are 
trying  to  discover  their  own  Identity — thla 
atamp  la  a  reaaeurlng  gesture  that  our  coun- 
try la  known  and  that  our  partner  in  North 
America  la  very  aware  of  our  forming  lUatory. 
I  have  tried  to  sketch  m  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  algnlfloance  of  this  occasion.  Of 
oouiae  thei«  la  anottier  aspect  which  la  of 
InterMt  to  the  Expo  authorities.  Thla  stamp 
and  thto  postmark  are  a  solid  way  to  adver- 
ttee  to  the  world.  Expo  a«  the  biggest  ahow 
of  Oanftda'a  Centennial  oelebratlona. 

In  all  I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  In 
tb«  event*  that  culminated  In  today's  pro- 
granune.  I  thank  Larry  O'Brien  and  the 
United  States  Poat  Office  for  thla  demon- 
strated consideration  of  Canada. 

Aa  I  said,  I  am  happy  to  be  part  of  this 
CAremony  today  which  demonaitrates  that 
large  agencies  of  national  Governments  can 
oooperate  on  organizational  ajid  promotional 
matters.  RecenUy.  though  I  txxsk  part  in  an 
ezerciae  which  should  demonstrate  for  all 
time  that  the  oft-designated  bureaucratic 
agencies  of  our  respective  Governivents  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  serve  the  citizens  of 
our  countries  when  all  other  help  is  passed. 
Again  the  affair  was  a  matter  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  Postal  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Canada  Poet  Office.  To 
be  apeclflc  It  concerned  a  set  of  X-Ray  platea 
and  physical  records  of  a  little  girl  In  CaJgary 
who  was  afflicted  with  oancer  of  the  bone. 
The  plates  and  records  had  been  sent  from 
Oalg«ry  wrongly  addressed  to  a  liospltal  In 
New  York.  Having  failed  at  delivery  they 
were  In  the  mall  stream  somewhere  being 
returned  to  Calgary  Chelley  Lynn,  the  little 
girl  In  question,  wsts  not  In  condition  to 
undergo  further  X-Ray  diagnosis   It  was  Im- 


peritlve  the  pUtes  and  records  be  Intercept- 
ed and  delivered  to  the  proper  hospital  In 
New  York 

A  phone  call  to  my  friend  Lawrence  O'Brien 
started  the  massive  search  m.ichlnery  In 
motion  Between  his  officers  and  my  Ottawa 
group,  the  package— believe  It  or  not— was 
recovered  In  the  Milwaukee  area.  It  was 
taken  from  there  personally  by  a  United 
States  Postal  Inspector  to  New  York 

With  Mr  O'Brien's  permission  I  would  like 
to  read  the  letter  I  sent  him  following  the 
story  I  just  related 

"It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  attempt  to 
locate  a  letter  being  returned  to  tlie  sender, 
in  the  mall  stream  between  New  York  and 
Culgarv  at  10  00  P  M.  on  a  Saturd.iy  This 
13  one  more  reason  why  It  was  such  a  real 
gratification  for  me  to  learn,  within  two 
hours  after  I  had  phoned  your  office,  that 
your  efforts  to  intercept  the  X-Bays  and 
other  documents  originally  mailed  on  April 
29th  m  Calgarv.  Alberta,  to  the  address  of 
the  Pack  Medical  Clinic  In  New  York  had 
been  fruitful  I  was  also  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  special  arrangements  made  by  your 
administration  to  have  the  registered  Item 
m  question  picked  up  In  Milwaukee,  con- 
veyed to  New  York  and  delivered  early  Sun- 
dav  to  the  Pack  Medical  Centre. 

■The  fate  of  thirteen  year  old  Chelley 
Lynn  Stanway.  who  Is  fighting  for  her  life, 
had  become  a  matter  of  national  Interest  and 
the  attached  copy  of  a  front  page  news  Item 
appropriately  de.scribes  what  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
vour  administration  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  most  grateful  to  those  concerned 
In  your  Department  for  the  prompt  and  In- 
deed very  special  attention  that  was  given 
to  my  request.  I  should  not  dare  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Stanway  when  they  learned  that  their  plea 
for  assistance  had  met  with  such  response, 
because  in  such  moments  of  deep  apprehen- 
sion and  grief,  feelings  cannot  be  expressed 
they  are  felt. 

"I  cannot  think  of  a  better  example  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  to  Illustrate  that  one 
of  the  noblest  tasks  of  the  Postal  Service  Is 
to  make  every  endeavour  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  communications  between  in- 
dividuals and  naUons  throughout  the  world. 
Independently  of  nil  other  considerations 

"I  should  be  most  grateful  If  you  would 
extend  mv  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  your  Mr  F  E  Batrus  and  Mr  Desautels 
for  their  valuable  cooperation  and  their  dili- 
gence In  bringing  this  case  to  such  a  quick 
and  satisfactory  conclusion" 

The  reason  I  brought  this  case  Into  the 
ceremony  today  Is  that  I  thought  It.  beyond 
anything  else  I  cotild  say,  demonstrates  fully 
the  theme  of  Expo  67— Man  and  Hla  World. 


THE     SST     PROGRAM— A     UNIQUE 

BLEND  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

EFFORT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fxilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  true  tradition  of  our  con- 
temporary subsonic  Jet  fleets  whose 
operations  span  the  Rlobe,  the  purpose  of 
the  SST  program  is  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce an  airplane  that  Is  safe,  economical 
to  operate,  superior  to  competitive 
designs  and  which  will  result  In  a  major 
step  forward  in  commercial  world  air 
transportation. 


Because  the  airplane  Is  very  large  and 
will  represent  significant  advancements 
In  technology,  the  Government  has  esti- 
mated it  will  cost  approximately  $1.1 
billion  during  phase  III  to  build  and 
flight  test  two  SST  prototypes.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Boeing.  General  Electric,  and 
American  industry  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  invest  this  amount 
of  money,  with  no  hope  of  return  for 
10  to  15  years.  It  Is  also  obvious  that 
American  industry  is  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  financial  resources  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments. These  Governments  are  provid- 
ing outright  grants  to  their  airplane  In- 
dustries to  produce  competitive  com- 
mercial supersonic  transports — airplanes 
that  our  U.S.  airlines  would  have  to  pur- 
chase If  the  U.S.  SST  program  did  not 
move  forward  with  Government  assist- 
ance. The  sheer  size  of  the  Investment, 
the  time  required  to  recover  the  Invest- 
ment, and  national  and  international 
business  impact  of  an  SST  makes  it 
mandatory  that  our  Government  provide 
major  financial  assistance  and  initial 
program  leadership  in  concert  with  our 
airplane  and  airline  industries  In  the  de- 
velopment phases  of  the  SST  program. 
Ultimately,  it  Is  planned  to  turn  the 
whole  program  to  the  private  sector  with- 
out any  Government  support  as  soon  as 
It  is  feasible.  Such  studies  are  underway 
at  this  time. 

Through  contract  negotiations,  the 
Government  and  the  manufacturers 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  cost 
sharing  and  recovery  provisions  of  the 
prototype  contracts.  The  Government- 
industry  cost  share  formula  for  the  pro- 
totype construction  Is  90  percent  for  the 
U  S  Government  and  10  percent  for  Boe- 
ing. General  Electric,  and  their  subcon- 
tractors. The  $52  million  Invested  by 
U.S.  airlines  in  the  prototype  program 
win  reduce  Government  Investment  by 
an  equivalent  amount.  Should  there  be 
an  overrun  during  the  prototype  con- 
struction, the  manufacturers  will  pay  In 
addition  25  percent  of  any  such  expense 
without  limit.  This  year  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  $198  million  to  the 
$200  million  approved  thus  far.  During 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  Congress 
will  be  requested  to  approve  additional 
development  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  prototype  phase. 

The  Boeing  Investment  In  phase  m 
contract  costs  and  new  facilities  unique 
to  the  SST  is  expected  to  exceed  $100 
million.  Similarly  the  General  Electric 
investment  in  contract  costs  and  new 
faculties  Is  expected  to  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion. 

The  Government's  total  Investment  in 
the  SST  will  be  recovered  when  approx- 
imately 300  airplanes  have  been  sold.  By 
the  time  approximately  500  SSTs  have 
been  paid  for.  the  original  Investment 
plus  Interest  will  have  been  received  W 
the  Government.  A  500-alrplane  market 
wlU  be  adequate  to  provide  a  basis  for 
developing  a  competitive  airplane  price— 
estimated  to  be  $40  million— that  wlU 
permit  all  participants— the  Govern- 
ment, the  airlines,  Boeing,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  American  Industry— to  recover 
their  Investment  and  make  a  profit. 

The  present  financing  arrangement 
makes  the  SST  a  venture  In  which  the 
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manufacturers  and  the  airlines  repre- 
senting the  private  sector,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment representing  the  public  sector 
will  share  in  the  financial  risks  as  well 
as  the  fruits  of  a  successful  program. 
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PROPER  LIMITS  ON  LEGITIMATE 
PROTEST— ADDRESS  OP  JUDGE 
CECIL  MORGAN 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsJ  may  extend 
hlB  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Justice 
Holmes  once  said,  in  a  Memorial  Day 
address: 

I  think  that,  as  life  Is  action  and  passion, 
U  U  required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share 
the  passion  and  action  of  his  time  at  peril  of 
being  Judged  not  to  have  lived. 

This  Holmeslan  charge  to  the  young 
aptly  sums  up  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
thousands  of  commencement  addresses 
which  now  are  being  delivered  to  grad- 
uating students  at  colleges  around  the 
country.  But  Holmes'  challenge  to  the 
young  has  received  no  better  expression, 
In  the  commencement  addresses  which 
have  come  to  my  attention,  than  in  Judge 
Cecil  Morgan's  talk  of  May  21  to  the 
young  ladles  graduating  from  St.  Mary's 
Dominican  College  in  New  Orleans. 

Judge  Morgan,  who  is  well  known  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress,  Is 
dean  of  one  of  our  country's  most  re- 
spected law  schools,  the  Tulane  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  We  Loulslanlans  are 
particularly  proud  of  Dean  Morgan, 
whose  public  career  in  our  State  Included 
service  as  attorney,  district  Judge,  and 
U.S.  commissioner.  Prior  to  returning 
home  to  assume  the  deanship  at  Tulane, 
Judge  Morgan  served  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  as 
counselor  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
in  which  positions  his  professional  com- 
petence and  unfailing  kindness  and  good 
humor  won  him  scores  of  friends  and 
admirers  here  In  Washington. 

Judge  Morgan's  address  at  St.  Mary's 
contains  a  particularly  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  limits  which  should 
guide  legitimate  protest  In  our  society 
and  of  the  desirable  role  which  citizens 
should  play  in  the  evolution  of  law.  I 
was  struck  by  its  timeliness  and  wisdom 
and  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

GtADUATioN  Address  bt  Cecil  Morgan,  at 
St.  Mast's  Dominican  Cou.ege,  New  OS- 
leans.  May  21,  1967 

The  most  reverend  archbishop,  the  rever- 
end clergy,  Sister  Mary  Louise,  faculty  of 
3t.  Mary's  Dominican  College,  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  friends,  our  community 
c&n  take  pride  In  this  day.  this  occasion — 
pride  In  these  graduates  stepping  forth  full 
blown  Into  responsible  citizenship — pride  In 
the  Institution  that  sends  them  forth,  edu- 
cated, poised,  disciplined  and  fortified  for 
life's  battles  with  religious  training  and  with 
Ml  assurance  that  comes  from  a  background 
of  stability  as  you  move  Into  this  free  and 
fast-moving  society.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Domin- 
ican and  to  you  that  you  have  so  succeas- 


fully  reached  this  Important  day.  Surely  the 
strain  has  been  great,  as  have  your  labors. 

You  have  listened  to  many  speeches  In 
recent  months  that  remind  us  all  of  this  era 
of  accelerated  change.  We  constantly  read 
of  It.  Our  public  figures  refer  to  It  repeatedly. 
EiducatlonBl  Institutions  set  up  conferences 
on  various  subjects  In  which  recent  develop- 
ments figure  most  prominently.  We  are  re- 
minded often  of  scientific  breakthrough  and 
Its  Impact  on  everyday  life;  ol  new  develop- 
ments In  transportation,  communications, 
living  conditions,  food,  drink  and  drugs. 
Above  all,  we  are  told  of  the  unrest  of  na- 
tions, of  new  forms  and  patterns  for  govern- 
ment, of  the  movements  of  jjeople  from  the 
farm  to  the  dty,  and  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  change  our  way  of  life — 
new  law  and  new  attitudes  toward  law.  There 
are  new  expressions  of  public  oflBceholders 
toward  law  and  society  and  there  Is  the  ad- 
vent of  The  New  Radical. 

Change  is  disrupting.  It  shatters  tradition; 
It  destroys  old  values  and  suggests  new  and 
strange  ones.  It  takes  away  our  sense  of 
security  along  with  our  complacency  and 
comfort  and  p>eace  of  mind.  From  the  con- 
fusion springs  a  new  order  of  society. 

What  is  your  part  In  this  process? 

This  Is  a  day  of  protest.  Protest  seems  to 
be  associated  with  youth  and  a  beard.  Here 
at  Dominican  you  have  youth,  but  nature 
has  not  provided  you  with  a  beard.  You  can 
find  some  beards  across  the  street.  Possibly 
they  are  beginning  to  disappear  again  In 
this  process  of  change,  but  they  are  with  us 
still.  The  beard  Is  a  symbol  of  protest  right 
now.  Some  beards  are  quite  handsome.  There 
were  the  fine  cleft  whiskers  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  and  there  was  Monty  WooUey,  known 
as  "The  Beard"  for  his  handsome  hirsute 
adornment,  and  there  was  the  dapper  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  the  virile  brush  of  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Even  the  Smith  Brothers  used 
their  cbln  whiskers  for  advertising  purposes. 
Some  good  things  come  of  protest  too.  But 
not  protest  In  a  vacuum.  Some  beards  today 
seem  attached  to  a  vacuum — they  are  Just 
beards  of  protest,  and  this.  Is  their  day.  They 
must  demonstrate,  but  what?  IX  you  dont 
have  a  beard,  you  do  have  a  mini  skirt,  so 
you  can  demonstrate  too.  You  can  picket. 
Available  to  you  today  are  sit-ins  and  stand- 
ins,  sleep-lns  and  love-Ins,  and  you  can 
picket  the  store,  the  dty  hall,  the  school, 
the  White  House.  You  can  laze  on  campus 
and  riot  at  Port  Lauderdale.  In  effect  you 
have  protested  the  language.  I  am  sure  you 
at  Dominican  are  "In"  people,  not  "out" 
people.  You  are  surely  "hep"  and  maybe 
"mod."  Do  you  know  anyone  here  who  Is 
"way-out"  or  Just  "square"?  Whatever  your 
language,  we  shall  attempt  to  communicate. 

As  I  said,  you  are  stepping  Into  a  strange 
world  of  protest,  and  some  protest  has 
brought  forth  good.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  origin  of  the  Dominican  sisters.  They 
were  organized  by  St.  Dominic  In  the  13th 
century  to  care  for  converts  from  the  albl- 
genslan  heresy,  and  that  heresy  was  a  ter- 
rific protest.  And  you  will  also  note  that  the 
Dominican  Friars  were  established  In  the 
year  1215,  the  same  year  that  one  of  the 
great  protests  In  history  took  place  at 
Runnymede  where  the  barons  wrested  from 
King  John  the  Magna  Carta,  which  was  a 
sort  of  prototype  for  all  declarations  assert- 
ing our  rights  since  that  time. 

Speaking  of  beards  and  protests — the  great 
protest  that  brought  our  own  country  Into 
being,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
signed  by  a  wonderful  group  of  clean-shaven 
men.  Look  at  the  reproduction  of  the  great 
painting  by  John  Trumbull  on  the  walls  of 
Yale's  Art  Gallery,  a  painting  entitled  "Dec- 
laration of  Independence",  and  see  the  faces 
of  the  signers.  From  John  Hancock  to  John 
Adams,  from  men  as  old  as  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin down  to  the  three  twenty-slx-year-old 
youths  from  South  Carolina,  there  was  not 
a  single  whisker  I  That  great  protest  was  not 


made  In  a  vacuum — It  was  the  basis  for 
something  very  constructive,  and  It  grew  out 
of  confusion. 

With  or  without  beards,  let  us  protest.  We 
win  be  glad  for  all  the  beards  and  mini- 
skirts to  Join  us.  Also,  all  of  you  in  dignified 
robes  and  any  form  of  garb.  Let  us  start  oxu- 
protest  with  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
confusion,  and  let  us  cut  through  all  the 
brambles  and  beards  of  confusion  and  see  If 
we  can  make  some  sense. 

Permit  me  to  be  reminiscent  and  nostalgic. 
Do  you  recall  that  young  men  volunteered 
to  Join  the  army  and  suffered  great  chagrin 
when  they  were  not  called  upon  for  overseas 
duty — Instead  of  burning  their  draft  cards? 
When  Ughtheartedly  they  departed  to  the 
strains  of  Sousa's  stirring  martial  music  In- 
stead of  the  current  folkslnger's  lament? 
When  we  snapped  to  attention  and  tears  ran 
down  our  cheeks  when  the  national  anthem 
was  played.  Instead  of  complacently  permit- 
ting our  flag  to  be  burned?  When  we  made 
speeches  on  occasions  such  as  this  or  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  made  the  eagle  scream. 
Instead  of  listening  to  a  screaming  mob?  Or 
when  it  was  proper  and  expected  to  quote 
Patrick  Henry  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!"  instead  of  "Give  me  liberty  though 
I  have  confessed  I  am  guUty?"  Or  when 
Stephen  Decatur  said,  "My  country,  may  she 
ever  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  coun- 
try," Instead  of  "My  country  Is  wrong,  I  will 
not  fight  In  Viet  Nam."  Oh!  those  were  the 
swing  years,  as  Sid  Nowell  says.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  means  by  the  swing  years,  but 
they  seem  gone,  and  I  am  nostalgic  for  some 
good  old  patriotic  platitudes.  I  protest,  and 
you  and  I  shall  Invoke  another  good  old 
platitude:  "This  Is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men."  Now,  with  this  historic  state- 
ment before  us,  we  awaken  from  our  nos- 
talgic dreams  and  face  the  realities  of  today. 
We  start  with  the  acknowledgment  that 
resistance,  or  for  that  matter  protest  with- 
out purpose,  Is  futile,  but  that  we  have  a 
■  great  and  urgent  requirement  that  we  direct 
the  course  of  change  for  the  betterment  of 
our  society. 

Within  the  government  of  laws  let  us  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  men.  Wbere  the  laws  are 
wrong,  we  will  reform  them.  Where  men  are 
Intranslgeant,  we  will  do  our  utmost  by  edu- 
cation, by  precept,  by  fair  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  to  correct  them. 
Where  the  needs  of  men  are  shown  to  us,  we 
win  meet  those  needs,  even  If  we  must  sur- 
render our  prejudices  we  treasixre  and  our 
compacency  we  enjoy.  We  do  not  surrender 
our  basic  governmental  structure  that  sus- 
tains our  ordered  society. 

In  our  country  that  ordered  society  rests 
upon  a  trii>od  of  government  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  p>ower  among  the  three  strong  sup- 
ports was  the  answer  to  tyranny.  The  state- 
ment that  included  the  phraae  "a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men"  was  that  of  John 
Adams  Incorporated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  1780. 
Article  XXX  of  that  document  had  to  do 
with  the  separation  of  pwwers  "to  the  end  It 
may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  This  phrase  can  be  misunderstood.  Let 
us  remember  that  o\ir  government,  though  of 
laws,  is  "for"  men.  Their  needs  cannot  be 
overlooked.  And  while  thla  phrase  is  not 
found  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Its 
Import  runs  throughout  our  entire  system — 
that  system  which  meets  the  needs  of  people 
In  changing  society  within  the  body  of  laws 
that  protects  our  liberties.  Insures  stability 
of  government,  and  challenges  us  to  adai>- 
tatlon  to  new  conditions,  conditions  that 
arise  as  a  matter  of  course  In  the  continuing 
American  Revolution. 

In  this  period  that  principle  la  put  to  a 
test.  This  test  has  been  in  progress  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Is  no 
new   problem.   Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
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dealt  with  It,  in  the  same  context  of  criti- 
cism aa  ot  this  day. 

Barly  concepts  of  constitutionalism,  before 
conatltutlons  were  In  written  form.  Included 
the  Idea  that  there  was  a  contract  between 
the  state  and  the  individual  citizens  thereof. 
that  the  etate  provided  certain  liberties  and 
protection*  In  return  for  various  obligations 
of  taxea  and  military  duty  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.  A  breach  of  this  obligation  called 
for  penalties.  In  later  years,  and  in  the  new 
forma  growing  out  of  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  the  18th  century,  the  caprice  of  mon- 
archa  In  the  government  of  states  led  to  the 
fragmentation  of  pxjwer  In  the  state  and  the 
writing  of  the  law  even  applying  to  the  state 
Itself.  Anarchy  results  if  this  legal  structure 
breaks  down. 

You  remember  the  dialogue  of  Socrates 
and  Crito,  as  reported  by  Plato.  Involved  the 
question  of  whether  Socrates  should  escape 
from  prison  and  save  his  life.  He  was  con- 
demned under  the  laws.  But  Socrates  p>er- 
Buadea  Crlto  that  escape  would  be  a  defiance 
of  the  laws  and  suggests  that  It  would  be  a 
moy*  to  overturn  the  laws  and  the  whole 
state,  and  he  aslLs  the  question:  "Do  you 
Imagine  that  a  state  can  subsist  and  not  be 
overthrown  In  which  the  decisions  of  law 
have  no  power  but  are  set  aside  and  trampled 
upon  by  Individuals^  '  He  further  ridicules 
tlie  Idea  that  if  the  state  has  injured  us  and 
g[lvan  us  an  unjust  sentence  we  should 
thereby  be  privileged  to  defy  the  laws.  But 
the  Important  part  of  this  dialogue  Is  his 
statement:  ".  .  whether  In  battle  or  in  a 
court  of  law  or  in  any  other  place  he  must 
do  what  his  city  and  his  country  order  him; 
or  he  must  change  their  view  of  what  Is 
Just  .  ..."  As  their  dialogue  comes  to  a  close. 
Crlto  Is  quoted  as  saying:  'Now  you  depart 
In  Innocence,  a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of 
evil;  a  victim  not  of  the  laws  but  of  men. 
But  If  you  go  forth,  returning  evil  for  evil. 
and  injury  for  Injury,  breaking  the  cove- 
nants and  agreements  which  you  have  made 
with  the  laws  and  wronging  those  who  you 
ought  least  to  wrong  you  are  as  an  en- 

emy." And  as  the  dialogue  ends  and  Socra- 
tes Is  determined  to  observe  the  laws  and  not 
break  prison,  he  says  "Leave  me  then.  Crlto, 
to  fulfill  the  will  of  Ood  and  to  follow  whither 
he  Ie*da." 

WbUe  we  condemn  civil  disobedience  be  It 
remembered  that  when  oflBcials  and  func- 
tionaries and  police  oflBcers  impose  upon  per- 
sons or  discriminate  against  g^roups.  they 
themselves  are  disobeying  the  laws  that  we 
purport  to  uphold  and  they  place  themselves 
In  the  same  untenable  position  as  these  who 
engage  In  civil  disobedience  In  pursuit  of  a 
catisc.  Governors  of  states,  as  well  as  march- 
ers In  a  protest  demonstration,  can  be  equally 
culp«ble  In  the  processes  leading  toward 
anarchy  and  the  defiance  ot  the  rule  of  law 
The  Oreek  philosophers  understood  the 
value  of  the  ordered  society  while  advricatlng 
reform.  The  Bible  give*  support  to  ordered 
society  and  provides  the  basis  for  reform 
John  Adams  forcefully  suggested  the  rule  of 
law  while  he  participated  In  the  great  re- 
form that  established  our  country  We  may 
be  Impressed  by  the  conscientious  Thoreau 
and  the  spiritual  Gandhi,  but  the  great  body 
of  thought  today  supports  our  democratic 
procees.  As  a  people  we  fear  the  obvious  dan- 
gers of  civil  disobedience  and  we  relegate  this 
procedure  to  the  realm  of  abstract  specula- 
tion and  condemji  Its  advocates  for  subject- 
ing otiT  ordered  society  to  peril  and  to  vio- 
lence. It  would  seem  a  simple  and  uncom- 
plicated doctrine  to  say  that  we  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  a  program  of  civil  disobedience  on 
sotne  shallow  or  irrelevant  pretext  We  sup- 
port the  ordered  society  and  the  rule  of  law: 
we  abhor  chaos  We  render  unto  Casear  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  while  we  put  forth 
our  best  eflTorts  to  bring  about  the  reforms 
that  our  moral  sense  denxands  Within  the 
framework  of  law  and  by  bringing  about  the 
necessary  changes  we  meet  the  needs  of  peo- 


ple    Ii!    the    words    of    Socrates — "We    must 
change  their  view  of  what   Is  just  " 

In  cur  con.slderatl'iii  today  of  protest  and 
the  reform  of  law  let  us  be  fully  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  of  lawyers  Judges  and 
offlciaLs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  average 
citizen  on  the  other  And  let  us  keep  in 
mind  thdt  neither  can  be  successful  In  meet- 
ing hl.s  responsibility  and  m  preserving  the 
biisic  structure  of  our  society  without  the 
other  Consequently,  it  Is  not  outside  of  the 
concern  of  you  young  citizens,  housewives 
to  be,  tea<-hers,  lay  or  religious,  secretaries, 
for  us  to  consider  a  few  Ulxistratlons  that 
may  seem  to  be  In  the  province  of  lawyers 
primarily 

We  are  all  aware  of  our  fundamental  right 
u>  assemble  peaceably,  to  express  our  views 
and  to  demonstrate  as  long  as  we  do  not  Im- 
pose upKjn  the  rights  of  others  When  we 
trespass  upon  the  freedoms  of  our  neighbors, 
our  rights  cease  and  the  rights  of  others  pre- 
dominate This  conflict  of  principles  is  for- 
ever before  us  in  the  cases  that  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  There  have  been  three  re- 
cent cases  that  Illustrate  the  point  The 
Edu-ardi  case  In  South  Carolina  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  1965, 
the  Cox  Ciise  In  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
and  the  Adde^ley  case  In  Florida  is  just  now 
being  reported  l^et  us  forget  the  contribut- 
ing Issues  In  these  cases  because  there  Is  such 
a  confusion  of  problems  -like  segregation, 
possession  of  property,  use  of  public  prop- 
erty breach  of  the  peace,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion We  are  not  deciding  those  Issues  today 
We  aje  considering  the  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  how  the  law  Is  changed,  and  how  It  de- 
velops These  three  cases  all  Involve  ques- 
tions of  constltutkinal  rights  All  of  them  are 
ca.sps  where  people  have  legally  exercised  their 
rights  to  the  questionable  point  At  that 
questionable  point  In  the  S<juth  Carolina 
caae  by  a  divided  court,  the  law  was  Inter- 
preted to  be  that  the  demoivstrators  had  not 
overstepped  In  the  Cos  case  there  was  a 
similar  ruling  But  In  the  Addr-'Uy  case  In 
Florida  the  court  began  to  delineate  the 
limits  of  what  could  be  done  by  dem'^nstra- 
lors  on  public  property  and  It  was  held  that 
this  griiip  violated  the  trespass  laws  of 
Florida  The  point  here  Is  th:it  whether  we 
agreed  with  the  first  of  these  decisions  or 
not  the  court,  given  the  oppnrt\inlty  with 
the  right  kind  of  a  case,  often  dispels  our 
fears  that  a  trend  will  go  too  far 

In  another  recent  case  one  of  the  four  dis- 
senting justices  said  "The  holding  In  this 
ciise  todav  makes  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  we  stop  and  look  more  closely  at 
where  we  are  going  '  These  decisions  on 
difficult  and  narrow  questions  decided  by 
5-4  opinions  with  strong  dl.ssent,  do  Indeed 
establish  the  law  of  the  case  and  suggest 
a  trend  But.  you  know.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  be  sure  of  what  the  court  has  said  and 
has  meant  In  a  given  case  Extensive  opinions 
are  written  by  the  organ  of  the  court,  possi- 
bly supported  with  different  reasoning  by 
other  members  of  the  majority  and  then 
equally  extensive  dissents  are  added  Sifting 
through  this  mass  reporters  translate  to  the 
news  media  their  interpretation  of  what  the 
coxirT  has  held  The  public  Is  likely  to  see  In 
these  opinions  something  that  the  court  has 
not  intended  Our  reactions  might  be  quite 
violent  and  we  are  prone  then  to  criticize 
and  to  exercise  that  citizen's  privilege,  which 
I  enjoy  myself  However,  to  go  so  far  as  to 
berate  a  single  member  of  the  bench  and 
blame  him  for  all  the  Ills  we  anticipate  from 
such  a  decision  is  not  quite  Justifled  Let  us 
remember  that  the  Judge  writing  the  opinion 
may  be  only  one  of  five  Judges  who  agree 
There  may  be  four  who  disagree  This 
dialogue  between  the  two  groups  Is  part  of 
our  process  for  arriving  at  pollcv  decisions, 
and  the  majority  view  prevails  Nor  can  we 
subscribe  to  the  castlgatlon  of  our  courts  as 
.\mer1CAn  institutions  Let  us  rather  support 
our    institutions    and    let    us   keep   open    the 


dialogue  between  the  group  who  In  one  ca«e 
may  represent  a  majority  and  the  other 
group  a  minority  opinion.  And  let  us  bring 
before  that  court  those  cases  which  arise 
presenting  similar  points.  In  order  that  that 
court  may  fully  develop  the  concept  that 
may  be  at  issue.  Jiist  as  In  these  trespau 
cases  the  court  has  commenced  to  delineate 
the  trend  that  was  feared,  so  may  It  In  other 
instances  of  our  great  concern,  If  given  a 
chance,  do  the  same. 

We  are  all  perturbed  over  the  problem  of 
crime  In  our  own  community.  Almost  all 
other  communities  throughout  the  land  are 
equally  apprehensive.  We  hear  the  names  of 
landmark  cases  like  Gideon,  Escobedo, 
Miranda,  and  Mapp.  Many  point  to  the  dlffl- 
culties  of  law  enforcement  resulting  from 
the  holdings  In  these  cases  and  some,  with- 
out proof,  believe  the  crime  wave,  which 
h;is  increased.  Is  related  to  these  opinions. 
Maybe  we  should  bring  these  cases  Into 
focus 

Gideon  got  his  reversal,  but  suffered  hla 
punishment  Miranda  was  released  and  tried 
again  on  the  same  charge  and  convicted 
under  the  rules  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down. 
Escobedo  In  Chicago  under  police  surveil- 
lance Is  no  menace  to  society.  Mapp  is  no 
threat  The  fear  of  the  trends  In  these  cases 
Is  a  threat  The  essence  of  these  cases  re- 
duced to  simplest  terms  Is  that  accused  per- 
sons must  be  warned  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  have  counsel  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  proceeding  than  had  been  thought 
necessary  heretofore,  and  the  constitutional 
safeguards  of  these  rights  are  applicable  to 
state  courts  as  well  as  federal  courts;  that 
confessions  cannot  be  used  If  obtained  under 
circumstances  which  vlojate  these  principles; 
and  that  evidence  obtained  from  searches 
and  seizures  without  a  search  warrant  can- 
not be  used  against  an  accused.  It  Is  true 
that  these  holdings  have  made  the  problem 
of  law  enforcement  more  difficult  for  our 
state  law  enforcement  oflficei^  However,  most 
of  these  rules  have  been  applicable  to  fed- 
eral enforcement,  particularly  by  the  FBI, 
and  consequently  enforcement  should  not 
be  considered  impossible.  Properly  obtained 
confessions  can  still  be  used  and  quicker 
procedures  for  obtaining  search  wairants  are 
In  the  making.  Re-tralnlng  of  police  officers 
is  In  progress  and  new  habits  are  being 
formed.  We  still,  however,  have  some  fear  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  these  decisions.  But, 
If  our  trial  courts  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility and  do  the  extra  work  that  is  entailed 
in  an  analysis  of  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore them  and  if  these  courts  will  respon- 
sibly render  Judgments  In  accordance  with 
their  own  values  of  Justice,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  an  opportunity  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  views  expressed  in  these 
landmark  ca.ses  This  Is  the  process  by  which 
the  court-made  law  can  be  properly  molded, 
and,  as  much  as  we  deplore  legislation  by 
court,s  we  must  recognize  that  there  hM 
always  been  court-made  law 

Many  good  things  have  come  of  these 
cases  There  Is  a  reassurance  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  our  freedoms  and  our  rights,  and  the 
validity  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  There  Is  » 
warning  and  a  promise  What  has  been  the 
perfectionism  of  the  FBI  must  be  Injected 
Into  the  state  law  enforcement  ofnclals.  Dili- 
gence and  fairness  must  prevail  Police 
abuses  must  cease,  and  be  replaced  by  police 
efficiency  Citizens  must  pay  more  taxes  and 
exact  greater  protection  The  public  should 
work  with  officials  to  the  end  that  these 
processes  are  effective  The  rules  are  tough 
and  they  put  us  on  our  mettle.  There  are 
movements  In  process  in  the  direction  w 
legislative  correction  of  some  portions  of 
these  holdings  that  public  opinion  and  » 
segment  of  legal  thought  would  condemn  •• 
going  too  far  and  not  necessary  to  the  pi^ 
tectlon  of  human  rights  So  either  througn 
a  continuing  Judicial  process  or  through  » 
legislative   process    changes    In   the  law  *>• 
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being  effected  to  bring  about  that  balance 
between  protection  of  the  Individual  and  pro- 
tection of  society. 

The  trespass  cases  we  referred  to  a  while 
tigo  and  the  cases  Involving  criminal  proce- 
dure that  we  have  just  discussed  have  refer- 
ence only  to  two  of  the  board  issues  of  the 
day  in  the  realm  of  law  reform.  Citizens  like 
you  have  an  interest,  however.  In  a  broader 
spread  of  subjects.  You  may  be  preoccupied 
vrith  social  change.  The  law  must  follow 
those  changes  when  they  are  established.  We 
we  all  concerned  with  the  rise  of  crime  and 
the  difficulty  of  law  enforcement.  There  are 
other  and  fully  as  Important  problems  de- 
manding solution.  Solution  means  teamwork 
between  those  directly  Involved  with  the  law 
and  those  citizens  who  live  within  It.  One 
of  the  first  requisites  for  proper  participation 
by  citizens  Is  the  requirement  for  Informa- 
tion. We  condemn  the  protest  without  a  pur- 
pose; we  see  the  shortcomings  against  which 
we  protest.  Now  how  shall  we  see  the  purpose 
to  be  effected?  There  Is  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
available  to  us.  The  educated  man  or  woman 
\i  the  one  who  has  the  capacity  for  finding 
the  facts,  for  objective  analysis,  and  for 
communicating  the  facts  and  the  analysis  to 
others,  which  leads  to  sound  and  straight 
public  thinking. 

Only  recently  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  issued  an  extensive  report  with 
a  wealth  of  statistical  and  factual  informa- 
tion and  a  careful  and  painstaking  evaluation 
thereof  by  the  greatest  experts  throughout 
the  country.  Supplementing  this  report,  just 
at  the  end  of  April  has  come  the  report  of 
the  task  forces  of  that  Commission  on  the 
police,  another  volume  of  extensive  material 
forming  a  handbook  for  the  organization  and 
ualnlng  of  the  police  under  our  new  guide- 
lines. Amongst  the  comments  made  by  this 
Commission  I  note  the  following:  "Law 
enforcement  cannot  remain  static  and  still 
serve  the  public  adequately.  Progress  will  re- 
quire change  in  many  of  the  time-honored 
ways  In  which  numerous  police  ofDclals  have 
habitually  functioned."  And  again  I  note 
many  paragraphs  having  to  do  with  citizens' 
Involvement  In  policy  making  and  the  prob- 
lem of  intercommunication  and  leadership — 
all  of  this  emphasizing  the  role  to  be  played 
by  the  citizen  In  this  evolution  of  the  law. 
It  should  be  noted  that  our  police  depart- 
ment and  various  civic  groups  In  our  own 
city  are  working  together  to  bring  about 
needed  Improvements,  and  the  opportunities 
for  ser^'lce  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  U 
tremendous. 

Our  law  schools  are  concerned  these  days 
with  substantive  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
the  proper  method  of  handling  the  psychotic 
violator  of  the  law,  alcoholism,  and  other 
illnesses.  The  question  is  being  raised  with 
respect  to  the  Justification  for  treating  the 
sick  as  If  they  were  criminals  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  the  dangers.  The  bar 
associations  are  confronted  with  momentous 
questions  of  judicial  enforcement,  particu- 
larly In  large  centers  where  thousands  of 
accused  persons  are  herded  through  the 
courts  In  assembly-line  fashion.  Are  there  not 
better  methods  of  protecting  the  public  and 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Individual?  Should  the  judicial  process  be 
encumbered  with  petty  offenses  such  as  tralBc 
violations  or  should  not  the  administrative 
process  be  sufficient? 

Public  bodies  are  faced  with  problems  of 
housing,  slum  clearance,  drainage,  sewage 
disposal,  and  Industrial  growth  and  economic 
opportunity,  and  legal  representation  of  the 
poor.  All  of  these  problems  are  multiplied 
»nd  have  become  severe  because  of  urbaniza- 
tion and  growth  of  our  mobile  population. 
The  structure  of  local  government  must 
change  and  must  change  rapidly  to  meet 
ttese  urgent  requirements  because  this  dis- 
ruption breeds  an  Increase  In  social  unrest. 
And  our  problems  will  not  go  away  but  will 


be  multiplied.  We  cannot  brush  them  under 
the  rug.  Innumerable  studies  are  being  made 
and  have  been  made;  many  facts  are  available 
upon  which  Judgments  can  be  reached.  The 
drag  and  delay  at  arriving  at  solutions  are 
caused  in  various  degrees  by  public  apathy, 
political  entrenchment,  dedication  to  the 
status  quo,  and  a  dearth  of  vigorous  non- 
poUtlcal  leadership.  If  our  leadership  Is  that 
of  the  demonstrator  and  the  one  who  protests 
without  a  purpose,  the  Ills  from  which  they 
and  we  are  suffering  will  persist  and  grow 
worse.  Our  cry  Is  for  the  leadership  from 
those  willing  to  protest  and  vigorously  under 
the  rule  of  law,  with  purpose  and  with 
affirmative  determination,  utilizing  the  tools 
at  their  command. 

Our  national  goals  may  not  have  been 
articulated  by  you  recently  but  they  have 
been  by  some  of  our  best  minds,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  you  read  them.  Our  many  Institu- 
tions, public  bodies,  private  organizations, 
and  particularly  professional  groups,  have 
Important  programs  completely  outlined  in 
the  realm  of  model  constitutions,  city  char- 
ters, local  governmental  structures,  codes  of 
law  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  uniformity 
of  law,  handling  citizen  complaints  against 
bureaucratic  abuses,  the  defense  of  the  Indi- 
gent, legal  representation  of  the  poor,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  great  Importance.  All 
these  materials  are  at  our  command  to  flJl 
that  vacuum  to  which  so  much  of  the  protest 
Is  attached.  The  opportunities  for  creative 
thinking,  for  blazing  trails,  for  pioneering, 
for  carrying  torches  are  unlimited.  Unleash 
your  energies  In  these  directions,  and  you  will 
have  no  time  for  demonstrations  in  a 
vacuum — there  Is  too  much  that  is  construc- 
tive for  you  to  do. 

Let  us  state  our  position  directly: 

The  current  mood  of  protest  without  a 
program,  the  new  Radicalism  with  overtones 
of  violence,  are  dangerous.  Our  Institutions 
are  valid,  but  our  answer  to  this  current 
mood  Is  reform  within  these  Institutions  and 
under  the  rule  of  law.  There  Is  no  place  In 
our  philosophy  or  under  our  system  for  civil 
disobedience.  The  time  for  lamenting  change 
Is  over.  The  natural  effects  of  this  evolution 
are  to  be  dealt  with.  Mold  them  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  nobler  society.  You  may  choose  to 
be  Involved  In  political  activity  and  this  Is 
all  right;  but  If  you  choose  to  be  Involved 
through  community  service  as  a  private 
citizen,  there  Is  no  Justification  to  resort  to 
political  expediency.  The  citizen  must  sup- 
port sound  programs.  Whoever  Is  In  office 
should  be  Influenced  by  the  virtue  of  these 
programs.  It  Is  citizen  action  that  makes 
worthy  programs  popular,  and  popular  pro- 
grams are  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
officeholder,  whoever  he  may  be. 

You  enter  this  new  society  having  thrown 
off  Inhibitions,  traditions  and  other  similar 
shackles.  You  start  afresh.  Things  are  moving 
fast.  You  must  think  straight.  Confusion 
resulting  from  these  changes  challenges  you 
to  avoid  chaos,  for  your  generation  cannot 
restore  order  In  that  event.  Por  your  own 
sakes  and  for  succeeding  generations,  that 
which  18  good  must  be  saved — stability  must 
be  preserved.  So  plunge  yourselves  Into  this 
great  protest  against  confusion.  Think  things 
through  and  do  your  part  In  your  respective 
spheres  of  influence.  Use  your  knowledge  and 
apply  yoitf  principles.  See  the  alternatives. 
Stand  fast  upon  the  eternal  rocks.  Carry  a 
banner  Instead  of  a  placard.  But  move  with 
the  Inevitable  metamorphosis  of  life,  guide 
It  and  make  your  own  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  your  highest  goals  In  a 
nobler  society.  You  have  a  choice. 

And  as  the  poet  William  Arthur  Dunkerley 
has  said: 

"To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way,  and  Ways,  and  a  Way, 
The  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  Way 
The  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 
And  In  between,  on  the  misty  flats. 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro." 


I  believe  you  will  choose  the  High  Way,  for 
you  are  graduates  of  St.  Mary's  Dominican 
College. 

ALBERT  EINSTEIN  COLLEGE  OF 
MEDICINE  COMMENCEMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1967,  commencement  exercises  were  held 
at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Yeshiva  University. 

Yeshiva,  founded  81  years  ago  in  New 
York  City  as  an  advanced  school,  for  the 
training  of  rabbis,  became  a  university 
In  1945.  Its  record  of  growth  and  achieve- 
ment in  20  years  is  a  tribute  to  its  dis- 
tinguished president,  its  ofiQcers,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  and  board 
of  overseers. 

In  1955  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  was  established.  The  story  of 
the  medical  school  is  one  of  vision,  cour- 
age, and  faith  in  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  college  was  built  through  the 
generosity  of  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
advanced  in  a  few  years  to  the  front 
ranks  of  American  medical  schools  and 
is  now  embarked  on  a  new  program  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  medical  progress. 

The  oath  to  the  students  receiving 
medical  degrees  was  administered  by 
Dean  Marcus  D.  Kogel,  M.D.,  and  the 
dean's  remarks  relate  the  background 
leading  to  the  use  of  the  Declaration  of 
Geneva  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  Hippocrates 
at  medical  school  exercises  throughout 
the  country.  I  pTace  Dean  Kegel's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dean  Kogel.  The  physician  bears  an  awe- 
some resjyonslblllty.  He  confronts  dally  Is- 
sues of  life  and  death.  For  more  than  2,000 
years  It  has  been  the  custom  before  admit- 
ting a  student  to  the  privilege  of  the  medical 
degree,  that  he  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
will  use  his  knowledge  vrtth  wisdom  and  com- 
passion for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man.  The 
traditional  oath  bears  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates. The  language  in  which  our  prede- 
cessors rei>eated  this  pledge  Is  no  longer 
spoken — the  gods  which  they  called  to  wit- 
ness have  been  discarded — but  few  nobler 
thoughts  have  ever  been  voiced. 

Within  our  living  memory,  a  nation  un- 
dertook a  deliberate  policy  of  extermination 
of  a  whole  people  and  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  the  medical  profession,  physicians 
participated  In  this  crime  against  humanity. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  exact  a  pledge 
from  each  physician  at  the  time  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  profession  not  to  use 
his  medical  knowledge  to  further  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

The  oath  of  Hippocrates  does  not  contain 
this  pledge — the  oath  that  I  will  ask  you  to 
repeat  after  me  Is  known  as  the  declaration 
of  Geneva,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  World  Medical  Associ- 
ation in  1948. 

I  will  now  administer  the  oath.  Will  the 
candidates  please  rise  to  receive  the  oath. 

TRK     OATH 

I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  consecrate  my 
life  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

I  win  give  to  my  teachers  the  respect  and 
gratitude  which  Is  their  due; 
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X  will  practice  my  profession  with  con- 
adence  and  dignity: 

The  health  of  my  patient  will  be  my  ftrst 
oonalderatlon: 

I  wUl  rwpect  the  secret*  which  are  con- 
fided In  me: 

I  win  malnuin  by  all  means  In  my  power. 
the  honor  and  the  noble  traditions  of  the 
medical  profession; 

My  coUcajfues  will  be  my  brothers: 

I  will  not  permit  considerations  of  re- 
ligion, nationality,  race,  party  politics  or  so- 
cial standing  to  intervene  between  my  duty 
and  my  patient: 

I  will  maintain  the  utmoet  respect  for 
human  life,  from  the  time  of  conception; 
even  under  threat.  I  will  not  use  my  medi- 
cal knowledge  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  make  these  promises  solemnly,  freely, 
and  upon  my  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commencement  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  Sidney  Farber, 
professor  of  pathology.  Harvard  Medical 
School  at  the  Children's  HospiUl  and  di- 
rector of  research,  the  Children's  Cancer 
Research  Foundation  In  Boston. 

As  one  of  the  five  original  House  spon- 
sors of  the  1965  regional  medical  centers 
to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke. 
and  other  killing  diseases.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  Dr.  Farber's  remarks  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

The  address  follows : 
Chaulzngxs  and  Ooai-8  or  Mtdicikb 
(By  Sidney  Farber.  MD.  presented  at  the 

commencement  exercises  at  Albert  Einstein 

CoUege   of   Medicine.   Yeshlva   University. 

New  York.  June  2,  19fl7 ) 

IN-r»ODT7CnON 

It  U  a  privilege  to  welcome  the  Class  of 
1967  aa  colleagues  in  Medicine.  I  shall  cherish 
the  memory  of  this  occasion,  all  the  more. 
because  of  a  generous  act  of  your  university, 
a  few  months  ago,  I  now  have  a  relationship 
to  yo\ir  School,  which  has  special  meaning 
for  me. 

The  fortunate  members  of  this  graduating 
daae  are  not  alone  In  marking  this  an  Im- 
portant day  In  their  lives.  By  your  hard  work 
and  with  your  superior  endowments,  you 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  called  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  with  this  right,  you  have 
earned  something  more  valuable,  too.  Yours 
la  the  distinction  of  bearing  the  doctor's  de- 
gree from  one  of  the  truly  flne  medical 
schools  of  the  world — a  distinction  all  the 
mora  precious,  because  the  high  standing  of 
your  Alma  Mater  was  achieved  In  such  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time.  GraduaUng 
today  with  you  Is  the  man  who,  In  the  crea- 
tion of  this  School,  gave  leadership  to  a 
Faculty  of  unsurpassed  excellence — your 
mentors  these  past  four  years.  No  man  In  the 
future  development  of  your  School  will  be 
called  upon  again  to  display  the  unbelievable 
courage,  strength  of  character  and  ability  to 
meet  problems  and  financial  concerns  of  such 
Immensity.  His  vision,  clear  understanding  of 
the  relationships  of  science  and  medicine, 
and  of  the  role  of  the  medical  school  In  the 
world  of  both  today  and  tomorrow,  his  In- 
alatenoe,  and  that  of  the  faculty  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  standards  of 
axoalleiace  In  a  new  school  without  firm 
HrtawMmi  support,  his  abUlty  to  fashion  with 
his  colleagues  brilliant  Innovations  In  medical 
education,  research  and  patient  care,  all 
mark  him  an  outstanding — yes  a  unique — 
figure  aonong  contemporary  medical  edu- 
cators. 

You,  of  the  Class  of  1967.  will  possess  al- 
ways this  precious  memory  of  Joining  your 
Dean  In  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch 
In  your  lives — in  the  graduation  from  your 
reaponslbllltlee  In  the  Medical  School  to  the 
assumption  of  different  and  greater  respon- 
sibilities that  come  naturally  and  deservedly 


to  both  the  graduating  class  and  to  Dean 
Kogel  For  him  this  noarks  the  completion 
of  four  epochs  In  his  lite  marked  by  dis- 
tinguished achievement:  in  public  health.  In 
preventive  medicine  In  the  military.  In  a  gi- 
gantic program  for  the  modernization  of 
the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis  and  in  the 
creation  of  this  great  Medical  School.  It  Is 
my  prlvlIeRe  to  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  In 
wishing  this  extraordinary  man  of  noble  pur- 
fwse  and  great  achievement  all  that  Is  good 
in  his  private  life  and  in  the  next  phase  of 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
CoUege  of  Medicine  and  of  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity of  which  the  college  is  a  part. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  your  class  will  take 
with  yov;,  the  memory  of  the  assumption  of 
the  Deanshlp  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pediatricians  in  the  wi>rld.  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  In  his  chosen  fleld. 
and  a  gentleman,  deeply  devoted  to  rapid 
progress  In  medical  science  and  to  the  well 
being  of  his  fellow  man  With  Dr.  Harry  Gor- 
don as  Dean,  the  Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of 
Medicine  will  continue  under  great  leader- 
ship. I  know  that  Dean  Kogel  has  the  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  enterprl.se  to  which  he  has  given  the 
prime  of  his  life,  will  develop  to  ever  greater 
heights  under  his  successor. 

I  propose  to  consider  wlt'.i  you  today  a  few 
que«t:fins  '*-h!ch  will  concern  you  the  rest  of 
your  lives  You  have  dedicated  yourselves  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  to  research,  medical  edu- 
cation and  the  prevention  of  disease  It  mat- 
ters not  which  of  these  avenues  you  will 
take — the  opportunities   wUl  be  rich   In  all. 

The  vast  Increase  In  federal  support  of 
medical  research  In  the  last  20  years  has  had 
a  great  Impact  on  medical  schools  and  teach- 
ing hospitals.  This  accomplishment  must  be 
attributed  not  to  doctors  alone,  but  more 
to  the  inspiration  and  devotion  of  lay  lead- 
ers, the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  Mary 
Lasker.  and  such  leaders  In  the  Congress  as 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  and  the  recently  de- 
ceased Representative  John  Fogarty.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
appropriation  from  3  million  dollars  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11  to  one  billion  and  a 
quarter  this  past  year,  most  of  which  was 
Invested  In  the  universities,  medical  schools, 
research  Institutions,  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  country,  gives  one  pic- 
ture of  what  Is  available  for  those  of  you  who 
win  remain  In  either  basic  research  or  clini- 
cal investigation. 

The  extraordinary  progress  In  the  com- 
posite of  several  fields  of  science  called  by 
many  molecular  biology  has  Inspired  almost 
Incessant  repetition  of  emphasis  on  DNA  and 
RNA  m  the  several  preclinical  departments 
of  medical  school,  and  also  In  clinical  fields 
referred  to  as  molecular  medicine.  There  Is 
no  question  of  the  fundamental  contribu- 
tions which  will  revolutionize  much  of  clini- 
cal medicine,  as  well  as  biological  science, 
that  have  come  from  these  developments  In 
molecular  biology  In  the  last  20  years.  With- 
out diminishing  one  lota  the  propriety  of 
this  emphasis.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
DNA  and  RNA  use  up  only  four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Happily  there  are  22  letters  left 
for  all  the  rest  of  medicine.  Let  us  consider 
some  problems  In  clinical  medicine. 

The  medical  profession  grew  up  as  a  series 
of  Individual  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
practicing  physicians.  The  great  develop- 
ments In  medical  research.  In  medical  school 
teaching,  and  In  the  tackling  of  problems 
too  great  to  be  solved  by  any  one  person, 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  Task  Forces 
or  Interdisciplinary  groups  which  cross  the 
boundaries  In  all  departments  and  fields  of 
knowledge  Scientists  and  doctors,  of  many 
different  kinds,  all  highly  motivated  to  work 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  In  cancer, 
heart  disease,  or  any  of  the  other  challenges 
before  us.  pool  their  knowledge  and  re- 
sources to  make  for  far  more  rapid  progress. 
The   time   has   long  since  passed.  If  It  ever 


existed,  when,  for  example,  any  one  man 
could  treat  completely  any  one  patient  with 
cancer.  From  such  developments  and  con- 
siderations there  has  evolved  the  principle 
of  what  I  have  called  for  more  than  25  yean, 
the  total  care  of  the  patient.  This  calls  upon 
the  resources  of  the  community  as  well  u 
the  expert  knowledge  and  techniques  of 
those  In  medicine  and  science.  May  I  define 
this  for  you? 

Total  care  includes  application  of  all  the 
techniques  of  medicine,  surgery  and  labora- 
tory  science  for  the  comfort,  well  being,  and 
prolongation  of  life  of  the  patient — atten- 
tion to  the  mental  peace  of  the  family  and 
to  their  social  and  economic  problems — and 
finally,  as  part  of  such  total  care  the  ad- 
ministration, primarily  for  the  good  of  the 
patient,  of  the  results  of  research  as  soon 
aa  possible  after  they  have  been  studied 
carefully  and  completely  in  the  laboratory. 

MEDICINE    AND    SOCIETT 

During  your  student  years  you  have  wit- 
nessed a  bewildering  series  of  events  which 
have  brought  doctors  Into  the  main  stream 
of  social  and  economic  problems.  You  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  stand  on  social 
Issues,  or  you  may,  If  you  will,  take  refuge 
In  the  Ivory  tower,  or  even  In  the  sanctity  of 
your  own  practice.  You  will  be  confused,  as 
i  have  been,  by  the  fact  that  the  needs  of 
millions  of  medically  deprived  human  beings 
in  this,  the  most  advanced  country  In  the 
world,  are  Just  beginning  to  be  cared  for  by 
Federal  legislation.  You  will  be  disturbed  by 
witnessing  bitter  attacks  on  such  Federal 
programs  by  some  leaders  of  organized 
medicine,  whom  I  prefer  to  not  accept  aa 
representative  of  the  medical  profession. 
These  men  raise  the  flag  of  medical  ethics  to 
cover  what  they  regard  as  a  threat  to  their 
economic  security  or  "the  American  way  of 
life"  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  rule* 
of  medical  ethics  were  formulated  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  the  patient — not  the 
doctor.  The  rule  should  be  followed  that 
what  Is  good  for  the  patient  Is  best  for  the 
doctor.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  a 
select  group,  a  truly  chosen  people,  closer 
to  the  priests  of  old  than  to  the  rest  of 
society.  We  are  also  members  of  our  commu- 
nity and  must  understand  that  social  and 
economic  problems  affecting  the  community 
as  a  whole  must  Indeed  affect  the  medical 
profession,  too.  In  exhibiting  an  Interest,  or 
In  taking  leadership  In  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  let  us  act  as  members  of  the 
community,  rather  than  representatives  of 
groups  seeking  special  privilege  or  favor.  I 
still  cringe  when  I  recall  the  statement  is- 
sued to  every  doctor  some  20  years  ago  bv 
an  advertising  firm  retained  by  organized 
medicine.  It  went  something  like  this; 

"You  must  remember  that  the  doctor  Is  s 
business  man — and  as  a  business  man  he  U 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  his  Investment." 
I  have  proper  respect  for  the  business  men— 
In  the  world  of  business.  I  do  not  care  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  I  have  spent  my  life  u 
a  teacher  of  business  men  In  the  field  of 
medicine.  I  have  complete  faith  that  If  *• 
act  forthrlghtly  with  good  heart  and  our 
beat  efforts  In  helping  the  rest  of  society  to 
seek  answers  to  the  compelling  problems  of 
medical  care,  society  will  And  honorable  so- 
lutions for  the  economic  needs  of  those  who 
work  In  the  health  sciences  and  In  medicine. 
Dr.  Henry  Segrlst,  the  noted  medical  his- 
torian of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
summarized  this  more  than  30  years  ago  in 
these  words: 

"There  Is  one  lesson  that  can  be  derived 
from  history  .  .  .  that  the  physician's  posi- 
tion m  society  Is  never  determined  by  th» 
physician  himself,  but  by  the  society  he  l» 
serving." 

A  few  months  ago  In  a  national  meeting 
called  by  the  segment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  concerned  with  Reglonil 
Medical  Programs.  I  had  occasion  to  dlscu» 
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the  charge  made  by  some  leaders  of  orga- 
nlied  medicine  that  these  programs  would 
;ead  to  socialized  medicine.  I  stated  then 
tliat  I  would  not  try  to  define  this  com- 
monly applied  and  badly  abused  term,  but 
vould  assume  what  is  means  Is  federal  con- 
trol of  the  practice  of  medicine,  or,  In  short. 
"Government  medicine,"  and  continued  "We 
ill  realize  the  vast  Increase  In  demand  for 
good  medical  care  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  alone.  This  Is  shown  by  eight  thou- 
land  community  hospitals  built  with  the  aid 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  fathered  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  that  great  champion  of  medical  re- 
aearch  and  health.  Senator  Lister  Hill.  The 
demands  for  health  services  which  have  In- 
creased so  rapidly  In  the  last  year  alone,  for 
reasons  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  can- 
not be  met  by  the  available  manpower  and 
fscllltles  utilized  and  distributed  In  the  man- 
ner presently  employed.  And  now  we  pro- 
claim the  right  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  the  most  expert  In  diagnosis  and 
treatment  available  In  the  medical  world  to- 
day. The  needs  of  our  people,  for  the  best 
In  medicine,  let  us  not  call  them  demands — 
must  be  met  either  by  voluntary  methods 
with  Government  support  through  programs 
of  the  kind  we  are  discussing  here,  best  suited 
to  each  particular  region  of  the  country,  or 
lome  system  of  Federal  health  services  will 
be  Invoked.  May  I  express  a  personal  re- 
action to  the  frequently  expressed  fear  of 
what  Is  called  the  'threat  of  Government 
medicine"?  We  are  talking  not  about  some 
alien  land,  but  about  our  Goverrmient — In 
this  democracy.  I  do  not  share  such  fear,  nor 
will  I  as  long  as  there  Is  a  forum  where  I 
have  the  right  to  speak — as  long  as  there  are 
men  and  women  to  harken  to  my   words." 

Those  of  you  who  will  be  concerned  with 
clinical  Investigation  and  patient  care  In 
academic  Institutions,  and  those  who  will 
enter  the  practice  of  medicine  and  serve  In 
community  hospitals,  have  before  you  the 
greatest  opportunity  In  the  history  of  medi- 
cine In  this  country,  to  bring  to  every  doctor 
In  behalf  of  his  patients,  and  to  those  mil- 
lions of  patients  who  have  no  doctors,  the 
Unest  In  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  be  found 
at  the  present  time  only  In  specialized  medi- 
cal centers.  I  am  referring  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Heart,  Cancer  and  Stroke.  This  program 
was  restricted  at  the  beginning  to  what  the 
Congress  calls  these  three  dread  diseases, 
which  account  for  71%  of  the  deaths  In  this 
country.  It  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission,  however,  that  after 
a  beginning  of  this  kind,  extension  of  the 
program  to  Involve  all  diseases  must  come 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Bill  called  first 
for  the  creation  of  complexes  or  centers  In- 
volving medical  schools,  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals which  wotild.  In  addition  to  making 
available  expert  knowledge  concerning  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  generate  new  knowledge 
through  clinical  Investigation  and  basic  re- 
search. It  called  also  for  the  creation  of  new 
niethods  of  continuing  education  and  com- 
munication with  all  community  hospitals  in 
a  given  region  to  make  the  most  expert 
knowledge  available,  without  delay,  to 
every  doctor  In  behalf  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  country.  Immediate  accept- 
ance of  this  remarkable  opportunity  was 
slowed  by  opp>osltlon  of  some  leaders  of  or- 
ganized medicine  who  feared  Interference 
with  private  practice,  even  though  It  was 
clear  that  quite  the  opposite  would  result. 
Much  of  this  opposition  appears  to  have  dis- 
appeared with  better  understanding  of  what 
tte  programs  really  mean. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  weak  acceptance 
and  In  some  cases  actual  opposition  from 
heads  of  some  medical  schools  In  the  country 
Who  believed  the  medical  school  was  111- 
•ulted  to  take  leadership  In  this  vast  enter- 
prise. These  complexes,  presently  diminished 
Ijy  political  chlcancery  to  the  designation 
"Regional  Medical  Programs,"  have  been  per- 
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verted  in  some  sections  of  the  country  to 
programs  of  continuing  education,  demo- 
graphic studies  and  investigation  of  methods 
of  delivery  of  medical  care,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  patient. 
These  programs,  however,  were  designed  for 
patient  care  and  research,  and  were  defined 
by  law  as  dlsetise-orlented  enterprises.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  experts  In  the  field  of  can- 
cer, for  example,  that  if  all  the  knowledge 
presently  available  in  the  institutions  of 
greatest  knowledge  and  experience  concern- 
ing diagnosis  and  treatment  could  be  applied 
to  every  patient  with  cancer  in  the  country 
today,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  100,000 
lives  of  the  300,000  destined  to  die  of  cancer 
this  year. 

Apart  from  the  direct  consequences  of  im- 
plementation of  this  great  program  In  the 
saving  of  lives,  consider  tat  a  moment  how 
much  more  satisfaction  there  will  be  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  community  hoe- 
pltals,  and  how  a  whole  new  dimension  can  be 
added  by  the  community  hospitals  to  the 
teaching  and  training  of  medical  students. 
Interns,  and  residents  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  world  has  foisted  upon  you  not  only 
problems  of  the  delivery  and  quality  of  med- 
ical care,  and  economic  considerations  of 
great  complexity,  but  has  done  this  at  a 
time  of  civil  imrest  and  even  grave  uncer- 
tainty concerning  survival.  The  year  of  your 
graduation  is  marked  also  by  the  largest 
gross  national  product  in  our  history.  Par- 
ticipation in  decision-making  Is  open  to  all 
of  us.  Each  one  of  tis  will  have  to  decide  the 
kind  and  extent  of  participation  for  himself. 
I  would  say  only,  that  leadership  Is  expected 
from  those  who  have  been  educated  In  a 
center  of  such  excellence.  Let  us  hope  there 
will  be  opportunity,  too,  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  your  talents  and  energies  In  the  field 
of  yotir  primary  dedication. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  the 
conviction,  based  upon  critical  analysis  of 
the  work  of  others  and  a  study  of  some  of 
these  problems  first  hand,  that  CTires  for 
most.  If  not  all  of  the  many  different  kinds 
of  cancer  vrill  be  achieved  during  your  life- 
time by  the  use  of  chemical  and  physical 
agents  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  lab- 
oratory disciplines.  An  impressive  start  has 
been  made.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  express  a 
similar  optimism  based  upon  controlled 
and  Informed  Judgment  concerning  improve- 
ments significant  in  the  therapy  of  heart 
disease,  high  blood  pressure,  neurological 
disorders,  and  even  inborn  errors  of  metab- 
olism, to  mention  only  a  few.  By  the  time 
you  approach  the  end  of  yoiu'  professional 
careers,  your  energies  will  be  devoted  more 
and  more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
In  body  and  mind  of  the  individual,  and 
Indeed,  of  the  community  itself. 

Your  contribution  to  the  society  in  which 
you  live  then,  when  peace  becomes  ours 
again,  will  become  an  increasingly  Important 
one.  Yotir  dedication  to  the  care  of  the  In- 
dividual vrith  problems  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal,  rather  than  the 
cure  of  disease,  will  require  much  more  In 
knowledge,  much  more  in  the  qualities  of 
humanity,  of  humility,  of  equanimity,  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  and  you  will  help  prepare 
those  who  will  follow  you  for  the  day  when 
the  great  hospitals,  laboratories.  Institutes 
of  medical  research,  and  the  splendidly 
equipped  wards  In  which  you  have  worked, 
win  be  replaced  by  great  Institutes  of  Health. 
When  this  day  comes  the  emphasis  will  be 
not  so  much  on  the  care  of  the  patient — it 
will  be  more  broadly  on  the  total  welfare 
of  your  fellow- man. 

I  would  add  a  final  word  to  my  new  col- 
leagues in  medicine  who  gradtiate  today.  A 
kind  and  wise  teacher  of  biochemistry,  the 
late  Otto  Polln,  said  with  great  simplicity 
to  a  graduating  class  some  thirty  years  ago — 
"I  hope  that  you  will  be  reasonably  happy." 
This,  too,  I  wish  for  you.  But  I  would  add 


my  hope  that  you  will  be  somewhat  un- 
happy, too — that  your  lives  will  be  governed 
by  what  has  been  called  a  divine  Impa- 
tience— an  eternal  unrest — that  as  long  as 
there  are  problems  of  disease  and  suffering, 
you  will  never  find  complete  peace  of  mind. 
May  I  take  out  of  context,  as  I  did  when  I 
was  very  3roung  in  medicine,  and  use  for  my 
special  purpose  here,  the  words  of  Gretchen 
In  Goethe's  Faust:  "My  peace  Is  gone.  My 
heart  Is  sore.  I  find  It  never,  and  never 
more." 

When  the  day  comes — ^when  your  prob- 
lems are  chiefly  those  of  maintenance  of  the 
normal.  In  mind  and  In  body,  then  let  these 
borrowed  words  be  sung  no  longer.  Then 
may  richly  deserved  happiness  derived  from 
your  dedication  be  yours. 


ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  "VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wolff],  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  the  unquestionable  r^ponsi- 
bility  to  support  self-determlnadon  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Because  of 
our  dedication  to  freedom  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  American  lives  are  being 
sacrificed  and  this  Nation  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  tlie  people  of 
South  Vietnam  secure  their  freedom. 

The  drive  for  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam, a  dedication  to  the  very  principles 
we  in  our  Nation  hold  so  dearly,  is  being 
tested  in  the  South  Vietnamese  elections 
this  fall.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
In  an  exercise  of  their  democratic  rights, 
win  elect  *a  President,  a  Vice  President 
and  a  bicameral  legislature. 

Free  elections,  and  I  underline  the 
word  "free,"  were  to  have  been  guaran- 
teed under  the  1954  Geneva  accords.  Free 
national  elections  have  never  been  held 
in  North  Vietnam,  or  for  that  matter  In 
South  Vietnam. 

But  now  truly  free  elections  are  pos- 
sible in  South  Vietnam.  The  freedom  of 
these  elections  must  not  be  violated;  In 
a  democracy  freedom  at  the  polls  Is  sa- 
cred. The  people  of  South  Vietnam  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  their 
will. 

The  Important  elections  this  fall  will 
pave  the  way  for  a  truly  representative 
government  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Thus  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  threats  to  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam's  elections.  These 
threats,  from  the  National  Liberation 
Front — the  Vietcong — and  even  from 
Premier  Ky  and  some  of  his  cohorts, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  deny  the  South 
Vietnamese  their  basic  rights,  if  free- 
dom is  to  prevail.  The  voting  must  be 
held  openly  and  without  fear  of  violence 
or  intimidation  of  the  electorate. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  elections 
are  truly  free.  Premier  Ky  should  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  position  that  dissent 
and  public  criticism  be  restricted  during 
the  campaign.  Freedom  will  not  be  real- 
ity if  basic  rights  are  denied. 

There  is  an  even  greater  threat  in 
warnings  from  the  Vietcong  that  those 
people  who  exercise  their  voting  rights 
risk  bodily  harm  and  terror.  Freedom  to 
participate  In  the  voting  without  pro- 
hibition is  the  right  of  all.  and  here  I 
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underline  the  word  "all.  all  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  And  this  includes 
people  of  everj  political  persuasion. 

The  importance  of  the  fall  elections 
for  the  future  of  Vietnam  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  most  significant. 

I  have,  as  you  know  Mr.  Speaker, 
made  four  trips  to  Vietnam  to  study  the 
situation  there  and  meet  the  people  of 
that  embattled  country.  I  can  report 
from  firsthand  experience  that  a  free 
and  democratic  order  Is  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
Political  stability  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  always  present  goal  of  building  a 
strong  and  prosperous  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam 

I  had  hoped  that  the  United  Nations 
or  the  International  Control  Commission 
or  both  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  Impartially  supervising  the  elections 
In  South  Vietnam.  However,  since  nei- 
ther of  these  organizations  has  designed 
to  perform  this  important  function  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  observer  during  the 
elections,  to  insure  the  people  their  goal 
of  self-determination 

The  responsibility  of  such  observers 
would  be  to  protect  the  Impartiality  of 
the  voting.  Unless  complete  freedom  is 
assured,  the  elections,  which  have  the 
potential  of  greatly  improving  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  will  be  a 
sham.  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  that  the  honest  will  of  the  people 
be  served. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
resolution  providing  that  six  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  you.  Mr  Speaker,  and  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  observe  the  elections  this  fall. 
Upon  their  return  the  Members  will  re- 
port to  their  respective  Houses  and  to 
the  world  on  the  conduct  of  the  elections. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  that  these  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  act  as  poll 
watchers.  Surely  nine  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  by  themselves  police  all  the 
polls.  Their  presence,  rather,  will  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  challenges  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  electorate.  Their  presence 
will  reaffirm,  also,  our  responsibility  to 
aid  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
protection  of  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  send  Members  of  Congress  to  ob- 
serve the  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  these 
elections  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  because  of  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  future  of  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam  I  urge  rapid  and  favor- 
able corislderatlon  of  this  resolution 
Thank  you. 


PRIDE  IN  OKLAHOMA  ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Initiated  an  annual  Pride  in  Okla- 
homa Essay  Contest  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  the  first  winner  of  this 
contest  is  a  fine  young  man  from  Ada. 
Herschell  Roberts.  Herschell  received 
$1,000  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
for  his  prize-winning  e.ssay.  entitled 
•  Oklahoma  Is  the  Place  To  Live";  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  and 
think  it  is  worth  ever>'  bit  of  that 

I  would  like  to  have  the  full  text  of 
this  fine  piece  printed  in  the  Record, 
so  that  all  Members  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  what  we  Oklahomans 
have  known  for  a  long  time  Oklahoma 
Is  the  place  to  Live 
The  essay  follows ; 

Oki,ahom.\  Is  the  Plact  To  Live 
^  Note —The  first  annual  Pride  In  Oltla- 
homa  Esaay  Contest  was  held  In  1966.  First 
place  winner  was  Herschell  Roberts.  Ada. 
who  received  $1,000  from  the  SUte  Chamber 
of  Comjnerce.  contest  sponsor  The  Hugo 
Dally  News  takes  pride  In  running  the  essay 
verbatim  which  Is  titled  ■OitJahoma  Is  the 
Place  To  Llve."i 

Why  am  I  convinced  that  Oklahoma  Is 
the  place  to  live  and  that  I  am  extremely 
fortunate  W  be  an  Oklahoman?  To  quote 
E    B    Brownln?.     let  me  count  the  ways  " 

First,  of  course.  It's  the  one  locale  I'm  most 
familiar  with  and  familiarity  has  bred  love 
rather  than  adage-wise  contempt.  In  the 
almost -18  years  I've  been  an  Oklahoma 
citizen,  however.  I've  hiid  a  passlni{-through 
acquaintance  with  many  other  areas,  and 
I  ve  become  convinced  that  our  state  Is  In- 
deed "Another  Eden"  and  our  people  a 
happy  breed  of  men." 

OPPOETUNtTY    PttNTUTfL 

Oklahoma  Is  progressive  and  affords  op- 
portunity for  everyone  With  .xmbltlon  and  a 
win  to  work,  anyone  can  gain  success  In  this 
state  Nor  is  success  limited  only  to  the  col- 
lege graduate — it's  for  all  takers  who  are 
strong  enough  to  reach  out  and  get  It.  It 
d<->e«n't  take  a  miracle.  Just  ability  and  de- 
sire 

Perhaps  because  Oklahoma  is  a  young  and 
vigorou.s  state,  competition  Is  keen.  Gray 
matter  is  more  important  than  blue  blood 
People  are  not  so  likely  to  ask  who  your 
ancestors  were  as  they  are  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  what  ability  YOU  have. 

The  competitiveness  shows  Itself  In  many 
areas — In  athletics,  for  example  Some  of  the 
finest  athletes  in  the  world  have  been  Okla- 
homans Jim  Thorpe,  labeled  the  greatest 
athlete  that  ever  lived,  was  an  Oklahoma 
Indian.  To  baseball,  the  state  has  con- 
tributed such  greats  as  Mickey  Mantle,  War- 
ren Spahn.  Dizzy  and  PaiU  Dean  Too.  Harry 
"The  Cat"  Brecheen.  and  Jerry  Walker  are 
from  my  hometown.  Jerry,  aa  well  as  two 
other  promising  young  players  of  two  years 
ago  was  signed  by  the  maj<jr  leagues  Immedi- 
ately upKjn  graduation  fri.)m  the  rural  high 
school  I  attend 

StrPKRIOR    WOMEN 

I  rheerfully  admit  being  prejudiced  when 
I  say  Oklahoma  has  the  prettiest  girls  to  be 
found  anywhere,  but  again  competitive  re- 
sults support  my  view.  The  current  MUs 
-■Vmerlca  Jayne  Jayroe,  has  done  much  to 
change  the  "Okie"  linage  throtighout  the 
nation  as  did  Mallnda  Berry,  former  "Amer- 
ica's Maid  of  Cotton"  and  Miss  Sandra  Sue 
Stout,    a    former   "National    Dairy   Princess" 

Nor  are  wholesome  good  looks  and  charm- 
ing pwrsonalltles  the  only  qualities  displayed 
by  Oklahoma's  ouutandlng  women.  Our  Ust 


of  stars  ■  includes  such  notables  as  Jerri 
Cobb.  Aviation  Woman  of  1959:  ballerinas  of 
International  fame.  Maria  Tallchlef  and 
Yvonne  Choteau:  and  the  "hostess  with  the 
mostest,"  Perle  Mesta.  Also,  we  have  had  two 
■■.National  Teacher  of  the  Year"  awards  wltli- 
In  my  memory.  Miss  Edna  Donley  and  Mrs. 
Lawanna  Trout  were  recipients  of  that 
honor 

If  I  were  giving  prlorty  to  any  one  of 
Oklahoma's  resources  I'd  list  Its  educaUon»l 
system  and  Its  flne  teachers  as  number  one. 
The  state  ranks  first  in  the  nation  In  teacher 
preparation  and  It  Is  near  the  top  In  making 
,1  college  education  available  to  every  young 
person  who  wants  It. 

This  year  Oklahoma  will  celebrate  Its  six- 
tieth birthday.  It  Is  our  proud  claim  mat 
within  that  time  It  has  progressed  from  "Ar- 
rows to  Atoms,"  from  "Tepees  to  Towers," 

EXCELLENT     TOURIST     ATTRACTIONS 

We  count  our  blessings  In  many  areas.  We 
point  to  our  central  location  In  the  naUon 
that  makes  us  the  converlng  point  for  na- 
tional highways  In  the  Interstate  system 
which  brings  most  coast-to-coast  traveler* 
through  our  state.  We  unblushlngly  admit 
Oklahoma's  native  beauty  which  often  per- 
suades those  travelers  to  linger  as  they  pan 
through. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Oklahoma  is  a  bit  like 
a  teen-aged  girl  who,  having  been  a  bit  ot  a 
tomboy  all  her  life,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
herself  In  a  mirror  and  suddenly  realizes  she 
ha*  the  potential  to  be  the  belle  of  the  ball. 

If  It  is  the  tourist  trade  she  Is  courting— 
and  she  has  come  to  realize  what  a  rich  suitor 
he  is — she  Is  well  endowed  by  nature  to  catch 
his  eye  Oklahoma  hue  rugged  mountains, 
crystal-clear  streams,  broad  plains,  millions 
of  acres  of  forests,  more  lake  area  than 
Minnesota  and  a  longer  shore  line  than  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Fair  and  sunny  of  disposition 
with  339  days  of  favorable  flying  weather 
every  year,  she  still  maintains  a  bit  of  caprice 
In  her  changeability  of  weather  and  offers  a 
variety  and  a  vitality  that  accompanies 
definite  seasonal  change. 

Though  agrarian  since  her  origin,  perhapi 
because  of  a  long  growing  season  and  fertile 
soil,  and  ranking  high  In  the  nation  ai  a 
producer  of  food.  Oklahoma  has  come  to 
realize  that  she  must  do  more  than  dangle 
her  handkerchief  before  industry  If  she  1*  to 
progress  as  she  desires. 

FAVORABLE    FOR    INDUSTRY 

Since  she  began  that  organized  courtship, 
Oklahoma  h<is  enjoyed  Industrial  develop- 
ment at  an  accelerated  rate.  And  why  not? 
-She  has  plenty  of  wide  open  space  for  loca- 
tion of  Industrial  endeavors,  a  favorable  loca- 
tion to  Important  markets,  an  abundance 
of  mineral  resources,  a  water  supply  that 
.seemingly  is  unlimited,  an  advantageous  tai 
structure  and  a  labor  pool  whose  surface  u 
unrufHed  by  racial  or  political  strife. 

"Ploneerlns?  In  Progress  ",  a  publication  oi 
Oklahoma  Industrial  and  Park  Development, 
points  out  that  "a  major  factor  In  develop- 
ment of  Oklahoma  as  an  Industrial  sUte  U 
the  abundant  supply  of  Intelligent,  adaptable 
labor,  which  surveys  have  shown  to  be  sig- 
nificantly more  productive  than  the  natlona. 
average  " 

Perhaps  that  last  statement  Is  more  ub- 
portant  than  It  sounds,  for  In  the  final  anal- 
vsls.  Oklahoma  IS  people— all  kinds  of  peo- 
isle— farmers.  Industrial  workers,  ranchers 
educators,  students. 

We  Oklahomans  try— though  we  are  Mj 
obsessed  by  It— to  keep  abreast  of  trends  and 
styles  In  clothes,  houses,  and  ways  of  ^^^' 
Ing.  We  drive  the  best  cars  we  can  afford.  We 
enjoy  outings,  sports  and  our  work  Just  ID" 
most  other  people  In  the  U.S.  In  most  re- 
spects, Oklahomans  are  Just  like  everyone 
else. 

However,  I  think  there  are  a  few  ch^' 
terlstlcs  that  set  us  Oklahomans  apart.  WeT* 
unusually  friendly  and  we  expect  frlendliw* 
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in  return.  We're  talkative — not  so  much  so  as 
Texans  perhaps,  but  compared  to  New  Eng- 
landers  we're  downright  garrulous — and  we're 
proud. 

A     PROtm     STATE 

When  I  say  proud,  I  don't  mean  the  stiff- 
necked  haughtiness  that  many  associate  with 
the  word.  Instead,  I  think  It's  a  kind  of  fear- 
lessness that  Is  perhaps  a  part  of  our  "Bible 
Belt"  heritage — a  "I  can  do  all  things"  atti- 
tude that  Implies  a  sacred  covenant  between 
Man  and  Creator.  I  refer  to  the  feeling  that 
swells  up  In  our  throats  when  we  hear  the 
•  Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  when  we  see  the 
statue  of  the  Pioneer  Woman  or  the  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  or  anything  that  reminds  ufi 
of  the  people  who  helped  make  Oklahoma 
what  It  Is. 

The  pride  we  feel  has  a  continuity  about  It. 
It  reaches  back  to  embrace  yesterday;  It  en- 
velopes the  present,  and  It  stretches  eager 
hands  toward  tomorrow. 

Yes,  In  many  ways  and  in  every  way,  I'm 
truly  proud  to  be  an  Oklahoman. 


H.R.  4717.  Aff  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  use  of  Memphis  State  University,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


BILL      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED     TO     THE     PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard;   and 

H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  months  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


I 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BERT) ,  for  today.  June  22,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R,  Ford>,  beginning  June  22 
through  June  29,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business, 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Celler),  from  June  22 
through  June  29,  an  account  of  official 
business.  i 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biester)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances.        I 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Latta.  I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


ADJOURMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  June  26,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  'to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  leases  for  the 
rental  of,  or  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of, 
public  space  In,  on,  over,  and  under  the 
streets  and  alleys  under  their  Jurisdictions, 
other  than  freeways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee  for 
services  performed  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


of  Columbia.  H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors 
Act  to  provide  that  gifts  to  minors  made 
under  such  act  may  be  deposited  In  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  related  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  379) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  763.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  approved  August  17,  1937,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  addition  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the 
owner  of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
(Rept.  No.  380).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  8.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  the  authority  to  waive 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  marriage  license  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Rept.  No.  381).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  10595,  A  bill  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  fostering  or  participating  In  gambling 
activities;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  382). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  663.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10918,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  383).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  664.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10943,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No,  384).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8582.  A  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  Increase  the  number  of  associate 
Judges  on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
appeals  from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  378).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.    11086.   A  bin   to   amend   the   Public 
Health    Service    Act   In    order    to    authorize 
quality  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine  and   scholarships  for  students  of  vet- 
erinary medicine;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  11087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  375,  69  Stat.  368); 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  11088.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Henderson,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hampton,  Mr. 

BRASCO,    Mr,    CORBETT.   Mr.   CtJNNINO- 

HAM.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr,  Johnson 
of   Pennsylvania,    Mr.   BtrrroN,    Mr, 
RuppE,     and     Mr.     Thompson     of 
Georgia)  : 
H.R.  11089.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance    and    accidental    death    and    dis- 
memberment   Insurance    for    Federal    em- 
ployees, and  to  strengthen  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  employees'  life  Insurance  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  11090.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   to  establish  certain  quallflca- 
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tlona  for  penons  appointed  as  Judges  or  Jus- 
tlCM  of  the  United  Statea.  to  the  Commute* 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  til.  DIGOS: 
HJl.  nOfll.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«v«nu«  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  bead  of 
bouMhold  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
andi  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
BJEt.  lioea.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  certain  employees  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  US  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion from  certain  disciplinary  actions,  and 
for  otber  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

HJl.  11093.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  bearing  aids  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KEITH 
HJa.  11094.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
Older  to  assist  blllngnal  education  programs. 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJi.  11096.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality   of  all   Imported   dairy   products   for 
the  purpoae  of  promoting  the   dairy  Indus- 
try and  protecting  the  public  hetUth;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  11096.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  8wid  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
certain   drugs  sold   by   prescription   the    "es- 
tabllabed  name"  of  such  drugs  must  appear 
each  time  the  proprietary  name  Is  used,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  11097.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Negro  History  Museum  Com- 
mlsalon;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  B4r.  RCXJNEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  11098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons  authorizing    them    to    arrange    for    the 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  groups  of 
passengers  and  their  baggage,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
H.R.  11099.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   with   respect   to   the 
moving  expenses  of  agricultural  workers;   to 
the  Committee  on  W.^vs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ST  GERM-MN 
H.R.  11100.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  fishing  zones 
of  the   United   States   beyond   Its   territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purp>o6es:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  M.^rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  S.^TTERPIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Focntaln  i  : 
H.R.  11101.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .\ct  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL 
HJl.  11102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  .\ct  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  extended  care  services  fol- 
low hoepltallzutlon  in  order  to  qualify  for 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY 
HJl.  11103.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23.   1955   i  eh    375.  69  Stat    368 1 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and    I.nsular 
Affair*. 

HJl.  11104.   A   bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  that  con- 


struction workers  and  se«j5onal  or  migrant 
agricultural  workers  shall  be  allowed  the  de- 
duction for  moving  expenses  without  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed  at 
their  new  principal  place  of  work,  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr   BOLAND 

HR   11105    .\   bill   to  establish   a  Redwood 
National    Park    in    the    State    of    California 
and   for   o^,her    purposes,    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BU.SH 

H  R.  11106.  A  bin  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.^lte<l  States  on  or  aJter 
January  1  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Comm.ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  .Mr    DINGELL 

HR  11107  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .\ct  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    EILBERO 

HR  11108  A  bill  to  amer.fl  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to  work- 
ers employed  in  the  demolition,  dismantling, 
removal,  and  or  s.ilvaglng  of  public  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

HJl.  11109.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  buildings  t.'ades  and  construc- 
tion industry  m  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By   Mr    FIND 

HJl  lino  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  bUrulneae  i .  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    PELLY 

HR  mil  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  re6p>ect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  drefesed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Mea  ns 

By   Mr    DIGGS 

H  R  11112  \  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  Negro  Hlst/ory  Museum  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lib-iir 

By  Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee 

HR  11113.  A  bin  to  amend  Utie  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  lnte.1t  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  11114  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  .Vt  of  1965  to  remove  the 
maJidatory  compensation  feature:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR  11115  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  St.Ues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

By   Mr    GARDNER 

H  R  11116  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  poel- 
tlons  in  the  pwetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and    Civil    Service 

Bv   Mr    GIBBONS: 

HR  11117  A  bin  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
loc.ll  governments  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  m.*npower  development  and 
utilization  plans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
Bv  Mrs.  M.'\Y: 

HR.  11118  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedule*  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 


By  Mr.MOSHER: 
HR  11119.  A  bin  to  provide  grants  for 
sasslstance  In  the  research  and  development  of 
methods  to  abate  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

HR  11120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
clijfeure  of  gifts  and  financial  Interests  by 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

H.R  11121  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
e;irn  without  suffer.ng  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  11122.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  -ihanng  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  .Means 

Hit  11123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
perlrxl  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   PHILBIN: 
HR   11124,  A    bin    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  7.   1961,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FOLEY 
HJl   11125    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  rahu-ies  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM : 
H  R.   11126    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954  to  provide  that  the 
stamp  tax  on  conveyances  shall  not  apply  to 
property  sold  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal   rights  for  men  and 
women;   t-j  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     CELLER     (for     himself,    Mr. 
.\DDABBo,  Mr    Bingham,  Mr    BtTTON, 
Mr     Carey,    Mr.    Conable,    Mr.   Di- 
I.ANEY,    Mr,    Dow,    Mr.    Dulski,   Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr,  Grove«, 
Mr    Halper.v,  Mr.  H^nlet,  Mr.  King 
of   New  York,   Mr.   Kcpferman,  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Multer,  Mr.  Pihnii, 
Mr,   Reid  of   New   York,   Mr.  Rosen- 
thal.   Mr     SCHEUER,    Mr.    Stratton. 
Mr    Wolff,   and  Mr.  Wydleh)  : 
H  J.  Res.  656.  Resolution  to  consent  to  and 
enter  Into   the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  air  pol- 
lution   control    compact,    creating    the   Mld- 
Atlantlc  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission   as    an    Intergovernmental.    Federal- 
State    agency;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
H.J.   Res.  657.   Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H  J   Res.  658,  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and   enter   into   the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  air 
pollution  compact,  creating  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
States  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  as 
an  intergovernmental.  Federal-State  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HORTON: 
H  J  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and  enter  Into  the   Mld-Atlantlc  States  air 
pollution  control  compact,  creating  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  State.s  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission   as    an    Intergovernmental.    Federal- 
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state    agency;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  HOWARD:  ' 

H  J  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and  enter  into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  air 
pollution  compact,  creating  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
States  Air  Pollution  Control  Conamlsslon  as 
an  mtergovemmentel,  Federal-State  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
WiDNALL,    Mr,    Frixinghtttsen,    Mr. 
Thompson     of     New     Jersey,     Mrs. 
DwTER,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr,  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H  J  Res.  662.  Resolution     to    consent     to 
and  enter   Into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  air 
pollution  control  compact,  creating  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission  as    an    intergoveriunental,    Federal- 
State    agency;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res,  663,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res,  664.  Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  Volunteer 
AmbiUance  Corps  and  Fire  Company  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H  J  Res.  665.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to   the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States,   extending  the   right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res,  666.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.J.  Res.  667.  Joint   resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
August  of  each  year   as  National  Gladiolus 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    LANGEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Arends,    Mr.    Laird,    Mrs.    May.    Mr. 
Ptrnie,     Mr.     Dole,     Mr.     Hammer- 
schmidt,    Mr.    Kleppe,    Mr.    Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Scher- 
LE,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr,  Brn- 
CER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Htttchinson, 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL,    Mr,    Denney,    Mr. 
Mayne,    Mr.    BtJTTON,    Mr.    McDade, 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  MacGregor,  Mi-.  Schadebero,  Mr, 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
H  J.  Res.  668.  Resolution     to     establish     a 
US.    World    Food    Study    and    Coordinating 
Commission   to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural   needs,    to    coordinate    present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,    to    coordinate    present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;    to   the    Committee   on   Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HARBISON: 
HJ.  Res.  670.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
cvUtural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  otber  resources  In  the  Ught  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;    to  the   Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J,  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Ftood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and    population 
trends;    to   the   Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,  to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  ^the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;    to  the  Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con.  Res.  379.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
advise  the  President  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  obtaining  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  380.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
the  position  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain In  support  of  circumstances  that  should 
prevail  before  withdrawal  of  Israeli  military 
forces  from  territories  they  now  occupy  as  a 
result  of  the  Middle  East  conflict;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.   382.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  nine  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  serve  as  observers  for 
the  Congress  of  the  elections  to  be  held  In 
South  Vietnam  In  September  1967;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  estabUshment  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H  Res.  665.  Resolution  providing   for   the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules.  

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  666.  Resolution     providing    for    a 
thorough  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.    Res.    667.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.    Res.    668.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL : 
H.R.  11127.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  RogeUo 
V.  Lapuz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
H.R.  11128.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Glambalvo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11129.   A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Karl 
Brenke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  11130.    A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Mary  E.  O'Rourke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

H.R,  11131.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  11132.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Gangeml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

>«        mm^        >■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  22, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  days  that  drain  our  strength  and 
demand  our  best,  we  would  find  the 
springs  by  the  wayside — that  living  water 
which  alone  can  refresh  and  restore  our 
bodies  and  spirits. 

Send  us  forth  with  serenity  and  calm 
to  meet  an  agitated  world  with  a  quiet- 
ness which  Is  the  inner  strength  of  the 
soul.  Keep  us  at  tasks  too  hard  for  us, 
that  we  may  be  driven  to  Thee  for 
strength. 

Rising  above  all  that  is  ignoble,  teach 
us  to  work  together  in  glad  harmony  for 
the  honor,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  of  all  peoples  of  this  awaken- 
ing earth  who  unite  in  mutual  good  will, 
determined  to  open  the  gates  of  life  more 
abundant  for  all  mankind. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One  who 
is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and  to 
lead  us  on  from  strength  to  strength.  In 
His  name.  Amen, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  136) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  OCQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Poverty  defies  simple  description  It  is 
a  cycle  which  begins  with  an  Infancy  of 
deprivation,  continues  in  a  youth  of 
hopelessness,  extends  to  a  jobless  adult- 
hood, and  finally  ends — for  those  who 
survive — In  a  bleak  and  despairing  old 
age.  At  every  stage,  the  conditions  of 
life  are  poor  housing,  inadequate  educa- 
tion and  training,  deficient  health  care, 
and  often,  gnawing  hunger. 

When  we  began  our  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  eradicate  poverty  in  America  less 
than  3  years  ago.  we  knew  that  no  single 
program  could  accomplish  so  compli- 
cated a  taak.  We  knew  that  the  cam- 
paign would  have  to  be  waged  on  many 
levels  and  In  many  ways. 

We  knew  that  a  coordinated  attack 
led  by  a  single  OCBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity would  be  necessary 

We  knew  that — if  the  cycle  was  to 
be  broken — the  keys  would  have  to  be 
opportunity  and  self-help. 

We  knew  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  undertake  alone  the  pro- 
grams which  would  offer  opportunity 
and  encourage  self-help  Initiative  would 
have  to  come  from,  and  responsibility  be 
shared  by,  the  communities  in  which 
poverty  festered. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiinlty  are  built  upon  these 
principles. 

This  report  provides  heartening  evi- 
dence of  the  substantial  progress  this 
Nation  Is  making  on  the  entrenched  pat- 
terns of  poverty 

In  fiscal  1966 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand young  children  from  poor  familiee 
were  given  a  chance  to  make  a  decent 
begirmlng  In  life  through  the  Headstart 
program. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thou- 
sand Jobs  were  made  available  by  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  enabling  dis- 
advantaged youths  to  stay  in  school  or 
prepare  for  meaningful  employment. 

Fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  youn:,'  people,  once  lost  and 
forgotten  In  our  society,  found  new  con- 
fidence and  new  skills  with  the  Job  Corps 

More  than  20,000  high  school  student^; 
from  poor  homes  received  the  educational 
help  they  needed  to  go  on  to  college 
through  Upward  Bound 

More  than  335.000  adult.s  began  to 
overcome  Illiteracy  with  basic  educational 
iristructlon. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  VISTA  volunteers  helped 
communities  across  the  land  undertake 
needed  self-help  projects. 

More  than  1,000  lawyers  provided  legal 
services  In  43  States,  showing  that  the 
law  can  serve  the  poor  as  well  sis  it  serves 
the  rest  of  society 

The  Ust  of  statistics  goes  on  All  point 
to  the  same  basic  fact.  These  programs 
are  sturdy  ladders  in  the  deep  well  of 
poverty  where  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  trapped.  And — despite  the  crippling 
effects  of  a  lifetime  of  deprivatlon^many 
have  been  able  to  begin  the  long  climb 


up.  But  the  real  stor>-  lies  behind  the 
statistics,  in  the  individuals  who  have 
escaped  from  hopelessness  and  despair 
and  are  contributing  to  our  society  far 
more  than  they  have  received. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
solid  advances  that  have  been  made.  As 
disease  can  be  conquered,  as  space  can 
be  mastered,  so  too  can  poverty  yield  to 
our  determined  efforts  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

But  our  pride  cannot  obscure  the  job 
that  remains  to  be  done 

During  the  past  2'^.  years,  the.se  pro- 
grams have  reached  some  8  million  of 
America's  poor  But  some  24  million  of 
our  impoverished  fellow  citizens  have  not 
yet  been  reached 

The  challenge  that  remains  with  us  is 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  share  In  the 
prosperity  of  our  land 

A  light  has  been  turned  on  We  must 
keep  it  aglow 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  22,  1967. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon  J.  Arthur  Younger,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  California, 
and  transmitted  the  re.solutions  of  the 
House  thereon 

The  me.ssage  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR.  4717i  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  u.se  of 
Memphis  Stat^  University,  Memphis. 
Tenn. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.-^sed  a  bill  H  R.  10867'  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
In  section  21  of  the  Second  Lil)erty  Bond 
Act,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <S.  1432  >  t«  amend  the 
Universal  Mllltar\-  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'HR  10367'  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  .section  21 
of  the  Second  Lit>erty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  uf  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  21,  1967.  was  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  olerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names ; 

I  No.  156  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gruenlng  Montoya 

AUott  Hansen  Morse 

Anderson  Harris  Morton 

Baker  Hart  Muss 

Bartlett  Hartke  Mundt 

Bayh  Hatfleld  Murphy 

Bennett  Hayden  Mu-skJe 

Bible  Hickenlooper  Nelson 

BoKK.s  Hin  Pastore 

Brewster  Holland  Pearson 

Brooke  HoUlngs  Pell 

Burdlrk  Hruska  Percy 

Byrd,  Va  Jackson  Prouty 

ByTd,  W   Va.        Javlt.s  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Randolph 

Carlson  Kennedy,  Ma.ss.  Rlblcoll 

Case  Kennedy.  N.Y.    Scott 

Church  Kuchel  Smathers 

Clark  LaiLsche  Smith 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Curtis  LonK.  I.,a.  Spong 

Dlrksen  Matniuson  Stennls 

Dodd  Mantfleld  Symington 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Eiistland  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eller.der  McGee  Tower 

Ervln  McOovem  Tydlngs 

Pannln  Mclntyre  Willlam.s.  N  J. 

Kong  Metcalf  Williams.  Del 

Fulbrlght  Miller  Yarborough 

Oiire  Mondale  Youn.;.  N  Dak. 

Orilfin  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  1  Mr.  Russell]  is  necessarily 
absent 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton] IS  absent  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112i  rela- 
tive  to  censure   of   Senator  Thomas  J. 

DODD. 

STATEMENT      REGARDING      ABSENT      SENATORS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  current  pro- 
ceeding's are  viewed  by  the  Senate  has 
\x-en  reflected  by  consistently  high  at- 
tendance in  the  Chamber.  The  Members 
do  credit  to  their  responsibilities  as  U.S. 
Senators  by  beini;  pre.sent. 

However.  I  would  not  want  the  ab-sence 
of  any  Senator,  particularly  during  the 
voting,  to  be  misconstrued.  Some  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  absent  due  to  forces 
beyond  their  control.  I  am  thinking 
mainly  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!  and  the 
di-stingulshed  Senator  from  Hawaii  fMr. 
Inouye].  Both  underwent  major  surgerj' 
recently  and  have  been  enjoined  by  their 
doctors  from  returning  to  Senate  duty  at 
this  time.  The  Senate  not  only  under- 
stands the  reason  for  their  absence,  but 
wishes  them  a  speedy  recovery. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record 
that  while  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore!  was 
absent  from  yesterday's  vote,  he  was 
present  for  every  minute  of  debate  until 
called  away  by  the  tragic  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  other  Senators  who  were  not  here 
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had  been  given  oflQcial  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Senate  and  were  unable  to  be 
here  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  yesterday 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  thirr 
control. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  further  amendments,  modi- 
fications, or  any  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  heard  there  are 
some.  I  have  none.  In  the  sense  that  I 
know  of  some  or  that  I  have  some,  I 
have  none. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senate  if  there  are  any  Members 
who  wish  to  offer  any  amendments  or 
modifications?  [There  was  no  response.! 

Then.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  there 
will  be  no  amendments,  modifications,  or 
whatnots  offered  to  the  pending  reso- 
lution. I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Or  motions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  motions. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  no  motions, 
amendments,  modifications,  or  whatnots 
to  the  pending  resolution,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
should  be  allowed  for  summing  up  the 
positions  taken  respectively  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ':'  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  this  summing  up,  it 
will  be  brief;  but,  as  to  item  tb),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  will 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  that,  and  I 
will  follow  him. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQtJEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership,  and  in 
response  to  a  request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  a 
few  days  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  the  vote  be  taken  on 
paragraph  ibi  first,  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  vote  on  paragraph  <aK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have 
not  had  tiie  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
with  the  leadership.  I  do  not  wish  to 
agree  to  anything  that  would  preclude  a 
Senator  from  offering  any  amendments 
that  i]4Jght  occur  to  him  between  now 
and  the  time  we  vote  finally  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  have  any.  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  any.  although  I  do  not  even  want 
to  foreclose  that  possibihty.  The  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  as  debate  goes  along, 
and  we  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  this 
matter,  a  Senator,  whether  it  be  me,  or 
someone  else,  might  want  to  offer  an 
amendment.  If  a  Senator  wanted  to  do 
so.  I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  if  that  right 
were  to  be  foreclosed. 

May  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  will  not  object  to  limiting  time  of  de- 
bate, and  agreeing  to  vote  at  a  certain 
hour  or  no  later  than  a  certain  hour; 


but  I  do  not  wish  to  foreclose  the  right 
of  any  Senator  who  might  have  in  mind 
some  words  which  might  be  more  con- 
siderate or  more  kindly  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  from  offering  that 
language.  I  hope  the  Senator  imder- 
stands  what  my  position  Is,  and  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  If  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  any  kind  of  unanimous- 
consent  arrangement  that  will  fit  that 
particular  parliamentary  problem,  I  will 
be  glad  to  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
can  appreciate  it.  I  would,  however,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  primarily,  the 
committee  secondarily,  and  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  like  to  make  at  this  time  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  again; 
namely,  first,  that  paragraph  (b)  be 
voted  on  before  paragraph  (a) ,  the  votes 
to  follow  immediately,  one  after  the 
other,  with  no  intervening  period  in  be- 
tween. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wish  the  Senator  completely  to  under- 
stand that  if  a  Senator  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  paragraph  (a),  and  if  the 
amendment  could  be  decided  without  de- 
bate, after  paragraph  (b)  had  been 
voted  on,  I  will  not  object.  I  simply  con- 
sider that  he  should  have  the  right  to 
explain  what  he  had  in  mind  and  then, 
having  so  explained  it,  we  would  know 
what  his  argument  and  his  position  were 
when  it  came  to  voting.  So  if  it  is  with 
the  understanding  that  amendments 
could  be  voted  on,  I  would  agree  to  it. 
I  am  trying  to  cooperate  with  my  dis- 
tinguished leader,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
completely  prejudice  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  the  event  someone  during 
debate  might  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment of  some  nature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
part  on  amendments.  What  the  joint 
leadership  is  endeavoring  to  do  is  to 
comply  with  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  made  that 
request  for  reasons  I  tried  to  explain  at 
the  time.  I  thought  we  all  had  debated 
paragraph  <b). 

I  do  not  really  care  whether  it  is  para- 
graph (a)  first,  or  paragraph  (b)  second. 
I  have  no  feeling  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tak- 
ing the  Senator  from  Connecticut  at  his 
word,  I  would  assume,  then,  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  in  the  regular  order- 
that  is,  on  paragraph  (a)  and  paragraph 
(b)  separately.  So  long  as  they  are  di- 
vided, I  would  hope  that  the  votes  would 
follow  one  right  after  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  I  would  hope  no 
one  would  object  to,  as  a  service  to  Sena- 
tors and  the  Senate,  that  the  final  vote 
on  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  occur  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Is     there 
objection? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  ob- 


ject imless  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
assiu^es  this  body  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  that,  I  expressed  my  views 
the  other  day  that  we  should  not  limit 
time  for  debate.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  should  be  kept  in 
the  position  where,  to  the  last  minute, 
if  something  develops  in  debate  that,  in 
his  judgment,  calls  for  more  time,  he 
should  be  guaranteed  that  time. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully  to  my 
majority  leader  that  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  developments  of  the 
time  schedule  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  that  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  time  is  at  all  necessary. 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  let 
this  matter  proceed  under  the  regular 
order. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  we  will  probably  vote  some 
time  today.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference  whether  it  is  3  o'clock,  4 
o'clock,  5  o'clock,  or  7  o'clock.  I  think  it 
is  much  better  to  keep  this  an  open- 
ended  debate,  because  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  but  also  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Senate  as  well  as  of  vital 
importance -to  the  coimtry. 

I  should  think  that  this  would  be  one 
time  we  would  let  the  regular  procedures 
of  the  Senate  run  their  course.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  inconvenience  anyone 
mipht  suffer  because  he  cannot  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  justifies 
our  following  any  other  course  of  action. 
I  hesitate  to  take  this  position  because 
I,  too,  try  to  be  an  accommodating  per- 
son. I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that. 
There  is  an  issue  here,  however,  which  is 
pretty  important  in  a  debate  of  this  na- 
ture. I  think  we  should  go  right  up  to  the 
wire  without  any  linjitations  put  on  any- 
one in  the  Senate.  Painful  as  it  is  to 
me,  I  feel  that  it  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President,  that  I  must  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  that  objec- 
tion a  moment,  if  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor correctly,  he  said  that  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
agreeable  to  it.  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
it  and  forgo  his  feelings  on  this  matter. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  that.  Although  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  we  should  put  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  into  the  po- 
sition of  waiving  his  rights,  even  though 
he  is  willing  to  waive  his  rights.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows  what  might  happen  between  now 
and  3  o'clock.  Who  does?  We  have  not 
the  slightest  idea,  any  of  us,  as  to  what 
is  going  to  be  said  between  now  and  3 
o'clock.  This  whole  debate  might  com- 
pletely change  its  direction  between  now 
and  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  yield  further,  I  would  not 
ask  the  Senator  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  propounded.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  can  speak  for 
himself,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  he 
speaks — I  want  to  make  this  comment 
before  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum—I find  myself  in  the  position  where, 
as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  Senator,  my  in- 
sides  tell  me  I  should  not  agree;  that  the 
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final  record  would  support  my  not  agree- 
ing, because  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Senate  ought 
to  keep  an  open-ended  debate  to  the  final 
vote  on  this  important  Issue  not  only 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  but  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

If  I  can  have  a  quorum  call  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  stiU  pend- 
ing, I  will  ask  for  the  quorum  call ;  If  not, 
I  will  object  to  the  request  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  yield.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Spong  in  the  chair  < .  The  Senator  from 
Montaiut  has  the  floor  Does  the  Sena- 
tor frcan  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  response  is  that  I 
would  like  to  get  to  a  vote  as  quickly  as 
possible  today.  I  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
but  I  think  all  Senators  understand  my 
interest  in  wanting  this  to  come  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  that  it  Is  not  going  to  come  to 
an  end  today,  whether  it  be  at  3  o'clock 
or  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  only  doubt  is  that  It 
may  drag  on  or  someone  might  drag  it 
on  and  we  would  not  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  any  Senator  is  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  a  dragging -out  pro- 
ceeding going  on  or  being  carried  out  by 
anyone,  then  we  can  consider  the  unani- 
mous-consent request;  but  that  is  not  the 
present  situation.  The  whole  debate  has 
been  on  the  Issues.  There  have  been  no 
dilatory  tactics  I  am  not  the  Senator's 
counsel,  but  I  am  a  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  have  my  ddty  to  act  on  what  I 
believe  the  orderly  procedure  should  be. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  no  Interest 
in  when  the  vote  comes,  whether  it  comes 
in  5  minutes  or  by  midnight;  but  I  think 
practically  all  the  arguments  which 
could  be  made  have  been  made,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  obligation  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  Is  the 
person  most  Interested  in  the  proceeding, 
and  also  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Senate  as  a  whole 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  appreci- 
ate his  attitude,  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  wish  we  could  vote  as 
soon  as  possible. 


REFERENCE  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  5  of  rule  VII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  resolution 
from  the  Legislature  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
go  ahead  and  act  on  it  at  this  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  FULBRlGHT.  It  is  a  routine  re- 
quest that  the  Parliamentarian  advises 
me  is  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  5  of  rule  VII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  res- 
olution from  the  Legislature  of  Nlca- 
rEigua  to  the  Senate  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows- 

Managua.  Nicaragua, 

June  14   1967. 
Honorable    Secretarifs   of   the    House    and 

Senate  of  the  UNrtED  States  or  America, 
Washington,  DC, 
U  S  .i 

"Year  of  Ruben  Dario" 

[Translator's  note:  Poet;  national  hero) 

Messrs  Sccsetaries  For  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  that  high  legislative  body 
the  concern  of  the  House  of  Representiillves 
of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  regarding  the 
bill  presented  to  thHt  honorable  Senate 
chamber  to  impose  limitations  on  the  impor- 
tation of  meat  to  permit  ourselves  to  trans- 
mit to  you  a  resolution  approved  unani- 
mously in  the  session  of  Jyne  7,  1967  which 
literally  says 

"House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua.  Resolved  To  express  to  the 
honorable  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  profound  pre<x-cupatlon  of  the 
Nicaraguan  cattlemen  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  National  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  with  the  bills, 
which  could  become  law.«i.  presented  la  the 
Congress  ut  the  United  States,  tending  to 
Impose  quotas  or  to  limit  the  Importation  of 
meat  to  the  country  The  Congress  estimates 
that  limited  Imports  based  on  a  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  does  not  contribute  to  the 
free  development  of  countries  such  as  Nica- 
ragua who  strive  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Letter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  other  docu- 
ments which  originated  within  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  restated,  ba.'ed 
upon  the  AlUancj  for  Progress.  Delivered  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  7th  of 
June  1967  i  rt )  Orlando  Montenegro  Med- 
rano.  President;  Ramlro  Granera  Padllla, 
Secretary.  Alejandro  Romero  Castillo.  Secre- 
tary  ' 

I  wish  to  malce  this  opportunity  a  sample 
of  our  esteemed  appreciation. 

Ramiro  Gra.nera  Padilla, 

Secretary. 
Alejandro  Romero   Casttllo. 

Secretary. 
(Translated   by     Robert   Baca.  Senate   Li- 
brary. June  21.  1967  l 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  no  further  extraneous 
malttrs  will  be  brought  up.  because  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  loudership. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  b-^Ueve,  that 
we  would  confine  ourselves  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution  until  we  completed  action 
on  it  for  the  day 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senatjr  from  Arkansas  is 
agreed  to. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  S.  Res.  112'  relative 
to  censure  of  Senator  Thoh-uj  J.  Dodd. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  lines  1  through 
10,  down  through  and  including  the  word 
■campaign"  on  page  1.  and  lines  3  to  6, 
inclusive,  on  page  2. 

That  is  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  lines  1 
through  10  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "campaign"  on  page  1,  and  lines 
3  to  6,  Inclusive,  on  page  2. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  112,  and  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  about 
2  minutes  so  that  I  can  have  it  prepared 
in  its  proper  form. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Will  the  Chair  suspend  until 
there  is  order?  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
Chair  that  when  a  Senator  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  no  order  I 
think,  with  great  respect,  rather  than 
have  the  Chair  say.  "The  Senator  is 
right."  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  get 
order  and  then  proceed.  We  must  be 
able  to  hear  what  is  said. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  listen  to  what  this  amendment 
contains. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  that  the 
amendment  has  not  been  printed.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  can  be  simply  explained. 
I  would  like  the  clerk  to  state  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  2,  line  3.  to  delete  the  word 
'censure"  and  substitute  the  word  "rep- 
rimand ". 

On  page  2.  line  3.  delete  the  word 
"censured"  and  substitute  the  word 
■reprimanded '. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  delete  the  word 
"morals"  and  substitute  the  words 
"standards  of  conduct". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  delete  the  words 
"dishonor  and". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
multiple  amendment.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
still,  in  a  matter  of  precise  language.  I 
think,  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Senate  for  the  conduct  of  Senator  Dodd 
in  these  matters. 

Considerable  doubt  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  us — though  there  Is 
certainly  no  doubt  as  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  committee,  cer- 
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uinly.  nor  that  the  committee  discharged 
Its  mandate,  and  did  so  well— but  since 
some  Senators  have.  I  think,  some  reser- 
vations about  the  idea  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  or  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  and  because  there  is 
an  absence  of  a  specific  guideline  relative 
to  the  solicitation  of  fimds,  though  many 
Senators  want  to  show  their  disapproval, 
and  to  express  their  feeling  that  what 
Senator  Dodd  has  done  certainly  departs 
from  what  we  ordinarily  consider,  in  our 
minds,  to  be  proper  standards  of  conduct, 
under  the  circumstances  I  propose  that 
we  make  this  change.  It  provides  for  a 
reprimand  rather  than  censure.  On  line 
4  of  page  2,  it  would  change  the  words 
"contrary  to  accepted  morals"  to  "con- 
trary to  accepted  standards  of  conduct"; 
and,  in  line  6,  it  would  strike  the  word 
'"dishonor "  but  would  leave  the  very 
strong  word  "disrepute." 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Senate  has  been  in  great  travail  and 
is  on  public  trial  itself  in  this  particular 
Instance,  and  that  some  action  should  be 
taken.  All  we  consider  that  this  change 
would  do  is  to  mitigate,  in  small  measure, 
the  severity  of  the  action  that  we  take 
against  Senator  Dodd.  inasmuch  as  there 
Is  no  precedent  for  censure  on  the  basis 
of  means  of  raising  funds  for  private 
political  use,  in  the  absence  of  an  existing 
rule  or  code  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  the  Senate 
any  longer.  I  think  that  everyone  has 
pretty  well  fixed,  now,  in  his  own  mind 
what  he  thinks  should  be  done  about  the 
matter.  This  proposal  would  give  us  the 
opportimity  to  express  our  displeasure, 
our  disapproval,  and  our  disassociation, 
but  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  severity  of 
censure,  which.  I  am  compelled  to  agree 
with  Senator  Dodd,  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  penalties  that  we  could  Impose  on 
him.  even  though  this  is  not  a  criminal 
case,  does  not  involve  a  criminal  charge, 
and  carries  with  it  no  criminal  penalty. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  rest  my  case  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  raises  a  point  that  was 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  considered 
by  our  committee  of  six  in  its  weighing 
of  the  evidence  and  its  final  determina- 
tion of  what  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tion would  be.  The  matter  was  given  as 
careful  consideration  as  our  capacity  on 
the  subject  permitted;  and  we  found  that 
uniformly,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
United  States  had  tended,  for  serious 
matters,  always  to  use  the  word  "cen- 
sure "  or  the  word  "condemn." 

We  found  that  there  was  some  prec- 
edent, in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"reprimand."  after  passing  a  resolution 
of  censure,  to  require  t"ie  Member  to 
present  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  be  publicly  reprimanded  there  by 
the  Speaker. 

That  did  not  conform  at  all  to  our 
thought  as  to  what  would  be  appropriate 
In  this  case,  but  I  mention  it  as  a  part  of 
the  history.  That  is  the  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, historically,  that  we  found  the 
word  "reprimand"  to  apply  to. 

We  measured  very  carefully,  first,  the 
seriousness  of  these  facts  as  we  saw  them. 
We  considered  them  not  just  as  a  mat- 


ter of  stricture  on  Senator  Dodd,  but  also 
as  to  what  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
matter  clearly  through,  and  cleanse  the 
Senate  of  any  Injury  that  It  may  have 
suffered. 

We  debated,  at  considerable  length, 
the  use  of  the  word  "censure"  or  the 
word  "condemn."  Speaking  first  for  my- 
self, I  was  convinced  that  the  historic 
term  and  the  proper  term  to  suit  these 
facts  was  the  word   "censure"    rather 
than  "condemn."  I  thought  the  word 
"censure"  was  not  as  hard  a  word,  not 
as  severe  a  word,  as  the  word  "condemn." 
You  condemn  a  man  for  abuse,  or  you 
condemn  a  person  because  of  a  crime. 
Neither  of  those  concepts  seemed  to  us 
to  fit  this  situation.  So  we  used  the  word 
"censure,"  and  we  decided  firmly,  that 
this  was  the  word  that  fit  the  case,  and 
any  term  less  severe  would  not  fit  It.  In 
other  words,  this  was  the  least  punish- 
ment that  we  could  honestly  recommend 
to  the  Senate. 

I  might  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  last 
such  case,  previous  to  this  one,  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  In  that  case  contained 
the  word  "censure,"  and  here  on  the 
floor  that  word  was  changed  to  "con- 
demn," and  thus  voted  by  the  Senate.  I 
suppose  those  who  were  against  the  reso- 
lution, If  I  may  express  It  that  way, 
thought  the  word  "condemn"  was  a 
better  term,  an  easier  term.  I  thought 
then  and  I  think  now  that  "censure"  Is 
the  more  proper  and  the  more  moderate 
term.  But  anyway,  the  resolution  as 
finally  adopted  used  the  word  "con- 
demn." 

To  return  to  t^e  meaning,  we  looked  in 
the  dictionaries  and  we  looked  elsewhere. 
We  found  that  In  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  the  word  "reprimand" 
has  a  particular  meaning,  and  that  in  the 
military  services  a  reprimand  can  be  im- 
posed by  a  single  officer — Just  one  man. 
It  is  used  there  quite  a  bit.  However,  in 
the  legislative  history,  particularly  in 
this  country,  but  also  In  other  countries, 
when  it  gets  to  the  real  cases,  the  term 
censure  is  used. 

We  found,  not  only  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  but 
also  in  other  places,  that  sometimes  when 
censure  was  imposed,  a  reprimand  then 
followed  as  more  of  a  physical  act,  a 
ceremony.  Reprimand  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  ceremony,  and  it  is  a  ceremony. 
The  Senate  in  the  past — and  this  is 
not  controlling,  of  course,  but  it  is  a 
guide — has  never  used  the  ceremony  of 
a  reprimand  following  a  vote  on  censure. 
And  in  the  serious  cases  they  have  never 
used  anything  less  than  the  word 
"censure." 

I  have  here  the  terminology  used  m 
prior  Senate  cases,  if  the  Senators  are 
interested,  going  back  to  1844. 
In  1844  the  charge  was  censure. 
In  1850  the  word  used  there  by  the 
committee  was  "censure."  No  Senate 
action  was  taken  on  that  occasion. 

In  1873,  the  word  "censure"  was  rec- 
ommended. It  turned  out  that  no  action 
was  taken  either  way. 

In  1902,  two  Senators  were  "censured" 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1929  the  word  was  "condemn." 
As  I  have  already  said.  In  1954  the 


word  was   changed  from  "censure"  to 
"condemn." 

The  word  has  never  been  changed  to 
"reprimand." 

Furthermore,  this  is  our  very  firm 
opinion.  This  final  decision  was  made 
by  six  men  and,  whatever  their  leanings 
were,  all  six  men  were  in  favor  of  the 
lightest  term  that  we  thought  would 
meet  the  issue.  That  is  why  we  put  the 
word  "censure"  in  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  point  I 
made  yesterday,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
appropriate.  Briefly,  we  have  had  the  in- 
vestigation. We  have  had  the  presenta- 
tion here,  and  we  have  had  the  responses. 
We  have  had  more  than  one  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  they 
were  extraordinary. 

I  think  the  time  has  now  passed.  This 
must  be  yes  or  no  on  (a)  and  yes  or  no 
on  (b)  It  must  be  so  on  his  account.  It 
must  be  so  for  the  99  other  Senators.  It 
must  be  so  for  the  great  institution  of 
our  Government.  And  I  think  it  must  be 
so  for  aU  the  people  who  are  interested 
one  way  or  the  other. 

There  must  be  a  clear-cut  pohcy  de- 
cision one  way  or  the  other. 

That  is  addressed  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
so-called  degree  of  proof  or  burden  of 
proceeding.  Those  are  just  terms  now. 
The  facts  are  all  in.  The  case  is  known. 
And  anything  short  of  the  word  "cen- 
sure" will  not  meet  the  situation. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  correctly,  one  of  his 
reasons  for  offering  this  amendment  Is 
that  he  feels  that  several  Senators  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence against  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  stifficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence, we  would  do  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  a  great  injustice  by  merely 
lessening  the  reproach. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  the 
Senators  in  good  conscience  and  in  jus- 
tice must  find  Senator  Dodd  not  guilty. 
We  do  not  sentence  an  accused  mur- 
derer to  a  few  years  in  jail  because  there 
is  some  evidence  of  his  guilt  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  a  death  sentence. 

If  some  Senators  do  indeed  harbor 
doubts  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  proper  action  for  such 
Senators  to  take,  it  occurs  to  me,  would 
be  to  vote  for  acquittal  on  the  particular 
charge  or  charges  involved.  To  lessen 
the  reproach  from  censure  to  reprimand 
under  the  circumstances  would  not  do 
justice  to  Senator  Dodd. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  would  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect if  indeed  this  were  a  court  of  law. 
However,  it  is  not. 

We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  engaged 
in  a  proceeding  here  that  is  not  litigation. 
And  we  cannot,  although  we  might  wanf 
to  do  so,  apply  the  same  safeguards  that 
due  process  affords  to  the  accused  In  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

We  feel  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  express  our  displeasure  and  to 
disassociate  ourselves  from  an  act  com- 
mitted by  a  Senator  that  is  considered 
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not  to  be  consonant  with  the  ordinarily 
accepted  standards  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

Where  there  is  doubt  about  intent,  I 
think  It  Is  Incumbent  on  us.  since  we  are 
not  operating  pursuant  to  the  elaborate 
provisions  of  due  process  that  are  pro- 
vided for  criminal  cases,  that  we  con- 
sider— and  perhaps  we  should — mitigat- 
ing the  language  that  we  use  to  express 
our  displeasure  and  disapproval. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  if  I 
understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  it  would  apply 
to  both  counts  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
It  would  apply  to  both  counts  However, 
both  counts  would  still  be  voted  on 
separately. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  understand  that 
If  this  amendment  were  voted  down  as 
to  both  counts,  could  it  be  offered  to 
either  of  the  other  counts  separately? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
proper  parliamentary  mquirj-  However, 
my  inclination  would  be  to  an.swer  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  propound  that  as 
a  parliamentary  inquiry-  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  it  would  be 
applicable  to  both  a'  and  >h>  unless 
modified  before  we  voted  on  >  b  i . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that  is 
correct.  If  it  is  approved,  of  course  it 
would  apply  to  t>oth  However,  assume 
that  It  Is  rejected  on  this  vote,  could  it 
then  again  be  offered  as  to  either  'a' 
or  (b)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  It  could  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  when  we  come  to  '  b  > . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  am 
not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point '' 

Mr.  TOWER  It  is  ray  understanding, 
addressing  myself  to  the  remark  made  by 
my  distli\gulshed  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  in  criminal  cases,  if 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances,  they 
are  considered.  Are  they  nof 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
has  the  proper  motives  in  suggesting  that 
the  penalty  be  changed  from  •censure" 
to  "reprimand."  Certainly  if  the  Senator 
feels  that  we  ought  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alty, it  would  be  proper  to  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

My  opposition  to  the  amendment  was 
based  upon  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
that  he  was  offering  it  t)ecau.se  of  a  lack 
of  evidence  or  an  insufficiency  of  evidence 
to  warrant  censure. 

My  point  is  that  you  cannot  base  the 
question  of  the  penalty  on  an  InsufBciency 
of  evidence.  If  there  is  InsufBciency  of 
evidence,  then  Senator  Dodd  Is  not  guilty 
as  charged.  If  you  merely  want  to  say 
that  he  may  be  guilty  as  charged  but  you 
wish  to  mitigate  the  penalty,  that  is  an- 
other subject,  and  certainly  there  could 
be  no  valid  argument  against  that.  But 


I  certamly  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
use  InsufBciency  of  evidence  as  a  basis 
for  mitigation  of  the  penalty.  That  is  my 
point 

I  assure  the  Senator,  as  I  said  the  other 
day,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  use 
legal  languai^e  in  the  Senate  or  to  turn 
the  Senate  into  a  courtroom.  But  I  do 
believe  that  we  have  very  valid  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  law — and  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  lawyer,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas — and  by  using  these 
rules  and  regulations,  these  .safeguards, 
we  can  proceed  with  more  efficiency  and 
more  justice  to  the  accused  than  in  any 
other  form  or  fashion 

My  objection,  I  wish  to  reiterate,  was 
merely  based  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  of  InsufBciency  of 
evidence  as  a  reason  for  mitigating  the 
penalty,  no  other. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  que.stlon'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  am  not  certain  I  have 
the  floor,  Mr.  President.  Do  I'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr  TOWER.  Then.  I  yield  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kaiisas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that,  as  has  been  said  .so  many  times  on 
the  floor,  there  are  really  three  point.s 
of  Interest  involved  in  this  entire  mat- 
ter. One  is  the  public  career  of  a  col- 
league, and  nobody  is  insensitive  to  that 
The  second  is  the  honor  of  the  Senate 
as  an  institution,  and  the  third  is  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
U  S.  Senate,  not  only  to  disavow  past 
acts  but  also  to  provide  for  a  good  future 

If  we  only  were  coiusidering  the  public 
career  of  one  man.  I  might  find  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  But  the  question  I  put  to 
him  is.  Does  he  think  the  term  "repri- 
mand" is  sufficient  in  regard  to  the 
honor  of  the  Senate  and  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  TOWER  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  the  great  institu- 
tion it  is  because  it  has  always  done 
things  pursuant  to  what  It  considered 
to  be  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  what  it  considers  to  be  established 
Anglo-Saxon  theories  of  law  and  risht, 
pursuant  to  what  it  understands  the 
Judeo-Chnstian  ethic  to  be,  and  because 
we,  as  Members,  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
protection  of  individuals 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  a  pretty 
clubby  atmosphere  aiound  here  I  re- 
member a  story  they  used  to  tell  about 
former  Senator  Prescott  Bush,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

A  young  lady  rushed  up  to  him  one 
time  and  said,  "Senator  Bu.sh.  is  it  true 
that  the  Senate  is  a  very  exclusive  club, 
that  the  Members  are  very  courteous 
and  deferential  to  each  other,  regardless 
of  differences  of  political  belief:  that 
they  always  treat  each  other  with  great 
courtesy  and  deference  and  respect?" 

He  replied.  Yes.  young  lady,  it  is  true 
that  the  Senate  is  indeed  an  exclusive 
club,  and  that  we  do  treat  each  other 
with  great  courtesy  and  deference  and 


respect.  But  when  one  of  us  breaks  a  leg, 
we  eat  him."  [Laughter.] 

Now.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  consider  one  individual 
above  the  institution.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
The  good  of  the  institution,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution,  the  public  trust, 
must  be  parsimount.  But  the  feeling  over 
the  country  is  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Many  people  know  only  what  they  read 
in  the  newspapers — and  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  press  has  done  a  bad  job  of  re- 
porting. I  think  the  press  does  a  pretty 
responsible  job.  but  very  often  they  draw 
conclusions  that  are  not  based  upon 
hard  facts;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  necessarily  be  guided  in  what  we 
do  here  by  a  wave  of  popular  emotion. 
There  is  no  tyranny  like  the  precipitate 
and  emotional  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

I  believe  we  are  a  great  institution 
because  we  are  concerned  with  doing 
things  in  an  orderly  way,  a  way  that  re- 
spects the  rights  of  every  individual,  and 
because  as  a  body  we  are  people  who 
place  great  value  on  the  individual. 

I  think  we  should  express  our  disap- 
proval when  a  brother  errs.  I  think  we 
perhaps  should  have  a  little  bit  more 
firm,  specified  guidehnes,  because  I  be- 
lieve many  people  here  are  uncertain  as 
to  what  they  should  spend  political  funds 
for  and  what  they  should  not,  and  I 
imagine  that  one  could  find  a  hundred 
different  opinions  in  this  body. 

Now,  I  know  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  censure  a  man  for  a  code  of 
conduct  or  a  pattern  of  conduct  that  we 
disapprove  of,  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  law  or  any  rule  that  prohibits  that 
conduct.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
whether  or  not  we  should. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  find  the  Senator's 
proposed  amendment  in  contradiction  to 
his  present  argument,  for  he  would,  on 
page  2,  strike  the  words  "accepted 
morals" — and  this  did  give  the  commit- 
tee a  great  deal  of  trouble — and  substi- 
tute "accepted  standards." 

So  there  are  accepted  standards.  The 
Senator  .says  .so.  He  puts  those  words 
in  his  amendment.  I  think  I  would  just 
observe  that  his  art;ument  is  in  contra- 
diction to  his  owTi  amendment. 

I  will  not  prolong  this  discussion,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Senator  may  not 
be  a  lawyer,  but  he  surely  talks  like  one. 
because  I  do  not  believe  I  really  got  an 
answer  to  the  question  I  put  to  him. 
which  I  would  only  recognize  if  I  had 
not  done  it  so  many  times  myself. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  sort  of  answer  did 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wanted  an  answer, 
actually  and  very  seriously,  to  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  the  Senator,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  thought  that  the  term 
"reprimand,"  as  he  understands  it  and 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  by  the  public  generally, 
would  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and  suffi- 
cient to  uphold  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
of  government. 

Mr.  TOWER.   We  could  get  into  an 
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bog   and  morass  of   semantics 


endless 

here.  ^         ..       _« 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  repri- 
mand" as  "a  severe  or  formal  reproof; 
to  reprove  severely :  to  censure  formally, 
especially  with  authority."  Actually,  it 
can  be  considered  a  definition  for  the 
word.  In  common  parlance  it  is  not 
understood  to  have  the  severity. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  mitigate 
our  language  somewhat  here,  because  I 
have  no  doubt  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  here  today.  I  know  what  the 

result  will  be.  ^^    :j     i. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  a  nxunber 
of  reasons.  I  somewhat  regret  that  the 
Senator  saw  fit  to  offer  his  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  that  he  did  not  offer  his 
amendment  exclusively  to  point  (a) .  One 
reason  is  that  the  resolution  came  to  the 
Senate  in  a  form  stating  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  engaged  in  conduct  (a)  and  (b), 
and  for  that  conduct  he  was  censured. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  (a)  is  the 
pending  business,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  (a) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advised  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  applies  to  both  (a)  and  (b), 
as  I  understand  it.  The  Senator  could 
perhaps  gain  unanimous  consent  that 
his  amendment  apply  only  to  'a) .  I  think 
that  is  important. 

In  my  eyes,  if  one  finds  a  man  guilty 
of  onlv  half  of  what  is  charged  here, 
presumably  he  would  not  be  punished  as 
.severely  as  he  would  if  he  were  found 
guilty  of  both  charges. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Of  course.  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  remarks  essentially  to  charge 
<a) ,  understanding  that  that  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  that  is  what  the 
amendment   is   addressed   to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  we  have 
what  are  alleged  to  have  been  two  sepa- 
rate sets  of  offenses.  If  these  were  crimes 
and  if  the  Senator  were  sitting  as  a  judge 
he  would  say,  "For  this  set  of  crimes  over 
here,  where  you  misled  the  people  by 
raising  so-called  campaign  money  and 
using  it  for  your  personal  advantage,  I 
find  you  guilty  and  sentence  you  to  this," 
and  then  he  would  say,  "With  respect  to 
this  charge  where  you  defrauded  by 
double  billing.  I  find  you  guilty  and  sen- 
tence you  to  this."  The  sentences  could 
be  made  to  run  concurrently  or  con- 
secutively. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  hope 
his  word  "reprimand  '  is  agreed  to,  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  While  Welpster's  dic- 
tionary defines  these  two  words  almost 
identically,  using  reprimand  to  define 
censure  and  censure  to  define  reprimand, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  construing  the  words  in  the 
mind  of  the  public. 

I  shall  read  the  definition  of  the  word 
"reprimand  ■  which  appears  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary : 

CXIII 1071— Part  13 


To  reprove  severely;  to  reprehend;  to  chide 
for  a  fault — 


And  then,  listen  to  this — 
to  censure  formally,  especially  with  author- 
ity. 
That  is  the  definition  of  "reprimand." 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  could  hear 
this,  as  well. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing a  question.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  hear  this  because  he  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter. 

The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the 
word  "reprimand,"  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  means  "we  have  found  you  to  be 
guilty  of  misconduct;  we  censiu-e  you 
formally  and  with  authority."  But  it  car- 
ries a  further  cormotation  that,  "If  in 
the  future  you  conduct  yourself  as  we 
would  have  you  do,  you  would  gain  for- 
giveness." "Reprimand"  implies  that. 
One  reprimands  his  children;  he  does  not 
censure  his  children. 

I  voted  to  censure  Joe  McCarthy.  I  said 
at  the  time  that  he  dared  us  to  vote  for 
that  resolution.  He  had  said  that  if  we 
voted  for  it  we  would  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing handmaidens  of  the  Communists  and 
he  would  not  back  up  even  though  some 
of  his  friends  urged  him  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, in  that  case  Joe  McCarthy  was  not 
contrite.  He  was  defiant  to  the  end.  We 
had  no  choice  but  to  vote  censure  in  that 
matter. 

I  think  the  word  "reprimand"  is  more 
appropriate  for  a  contrite  person  who 
says,  "I  am  sorry  about  this;  I  had  not 
wanted  to  break  any  laws.  If  I  did,  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  and  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  get  forgiveness." 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
limits  his  proposal  to  the  first  section. 
If  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  is  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  section  (b) ,  let  it 
go  down  that  he  would  be  censured. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 

mentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Chair  inform  me  whether  or  not  my 
amendment  applies  to  only  section  (a)  or 
to  part  (a)  and  part  (b)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  now  pending,  applies  to 
the  resolution  as  a  whole,  and  therefore 
includes  both  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  made  to  apply  only  to  part  (a)  of  the 
divisible  resolution.     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 

and  it  is  so  ordered.  „__  .^     ^     ,.„ 

Mr.  IMANSFIElLD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  certain  circumstances  I  wish  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time.  It  would  apply  to  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration,  and,  of  course, 
if  there  are  other  amendments,  it  would 
have  similar  application,  subject  to  a 
limitation  of  time,  if  agreed  to. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment occur  at  3  o'clock,  with  the  time 
thereon  to  be  divided  and  controlled 
equally  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  provided,  however,  that 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  or  any  Senator  spe- 
cifically designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  any  time  prior  to  the  vote  there- 
on, requests  further  time  for  debate  on 
the  amendment,  such  further  time  shall 
be  granted  in  the  amount  requested  and 
such  amoimt  shall  be  added  and  incorpo- 
rated into  this  agreement  and  divided 
under  the  above  specified  terms. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
much  sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  STENNIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  question.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  unanimous-consent  request  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  premise  that  the  pending 
amendment  applies  only  to  section  (a) , 
to  count  (aK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

rGct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  now  applies 
only  to  section  (a). 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  for  I  am  Involved  In 
this  unanimous-consent  request,  I  seek 
to  be  reasonable  and  accommodating, 
but  when  the  majority  leader,  as  he  will 
say,  first  presented  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  me,  I  told 
him  I  could  not  agree  to  it  because  it 
fixes  the  time  of  3  o'clock  as  the  time  to 
vote. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  I  do  not 
think  this  debate  should  be  closed  at  any 
time  by  a  time  certain,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  concerned. 

I  checked  with  the  Parliamentarians 
to  find  out  If  this  particular  type  of 
imanlmous-consent  agreement  would  be 
In  order,  which  means— let  us  under- 
stand it— at  3  o'clock  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  because  of  what  may  trans- 
pire between  now  and  3  o'clock,  believes 
more  time  should  be  allowed  him,  or 
those  supporting  his  position  beUeve 
more  time  should  be  allowed  them,  that 
the  imanlmous-consent  agreement  shall 
guarantee  the  extension  of  the  debate 
until  such  period  of  time  as  they  need. 
That  protects  what  I  call  an  open-ended 
debate  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  will  not  think  it  Improper 
for  me  to  point  out  the  situation  which 
confronts  us.  We  have  a  series  of  for- 
eign policy  problems  affecting  this  Re- 
public. The  President  has  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  that  he  believes  in 
consulting  in  advance  of  the  considera- 
tion of  any  decision  on  foreign  policy, 
and  Including  In  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
this  Republic  also  important  protocol  and 
public  relations  matters. 
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I  go  along  with  this  because  there  Is 
a  very  high-level  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  with  foreign  affairs  ministers  of 
various  countries  in  this  world  to  which 
the  President  has  Invited  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — in  my  judgment  It 
Is  typical  of  this  President  in  his  consul- 
tation processes — to  be  present.  They 
should  be  there,  and  they  cannot  be  there 
and  get  bock  here  before  3  o'clock. 

I  have  only  one  hesitancy.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  even  for  that  occasion  we 
should  not  recess  until  3  o'clock.  Some  of 
us  may  be  hungry  anyway  and  we  could 
go  down  and  eat. 

But  I  am  going  to  go  along  with  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. If  it  Is  not,  I  am  going  to  object 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  does  not 
have  to  get  up  and  speak  because  his 
counsel  can  make  known  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  l>efore  he  finishes  if  he 
wishes  to  accept. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  understands 
why  I  made  the  statement  I  made,  be- 
cause this  whole  matter  of  procedures  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  understand  per- 
fectly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  to  go  along  on 
any  modifications  to  the  proposal  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  keep  debate  open 
ended  and  also  makes  it  possible  for  us, 
In  these  critical  hours  in  world  affairs, 
to  keep  In  touch  with  the  program  of 
consultation  at  a  very  high  level  In 
which  the  President  is  engaged. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frdhi  Connecticut 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order  Senators  will  take 
their  places.  The  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  is  recognized 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  grateful  to  the  majority  lead- 
er and  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
MoRsrl.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  I  know  about 
the  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  I  was 
asked  to  go  there,  too  Yesterday,  I  did 
not  think  that  I  could  go  because  of  what 
I  expected  would  transpire  here  today. 
However.  I  would  not  want  to  infringe 
upon  the  opportunity  of  any  Senator  to 
attend  that  affair.  I  would  like  to  have 
gone  there.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  sounds  perfectly  all  right  to 
me.  I  should  like  Senators  to  know  that 
my  greatest  concern  is  to  net  to  a  vote, 
and  that  Is  about  all 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well- 
Mr.  DODD.  Therefore,  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  say:  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  just 
to  clear  the  record  and  make  It  straight. 
this  procedure  is  not  being  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  at- 
tend a  White  House  luncheon  in  honor 
of  the  Prime  Mmlster  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Italian  Republic. 

There  are  other  matters  which  are  of 
overriding  concern   I,  for  one.  would  not 


<  - 


Interrupt  this  debate  just  to  accommo- 
date a  White  House  luncheon.  I  would 
like,  at  the  appropriate  time — - 

Mr.  DODD  I  may  have  misstated  the 
facts 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no — I  was  not 
referring  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut did  not  misstate  the  facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  But  I  would  like  to 
ask,  at  the  appropriate  time,  which  is 
right  now — to  the  best  knowledge  of  any 
Senator  present,  are  there  going  to  be 
any  other  amendments  offered? 

Mr  DODD.  Certainly  not  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  understand  that. 
The  Senator  has  said  so  many,  many 
times  I  am  doing  this  only  to  determine 
when  the  Senate  may  expect  to  vote  so 
that  Senators  will  know  what  to  antici- 
pate. Please  understand  that  this  does 
not  preclude  anyone  from  offering  an 
amendment,  motion,  modification,  or 
what  not:  but  the  general  impression 
does  seem  to  be  that  this  may  be  the 
only  amendment. 

Mr  President,  has  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  been  agreed  to  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  It  has 
not  Is  there  objection — — 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  majority 
leader  will  hear  me  out  for  just  one 
moment 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr  MORSE  I  want  my  majority 
leader  to  know  that  not  by  the  slightest 
indication  did  I  imply  that  the  Senator 
has  offered  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
in  order  to  accommodate  Senators  fjoing 
to  the  hirfh  level  foreign  policy  lunclieon 
at  the  White  Hou.se  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  understand :  I  was 
under  the  impre.ssion  that 

Mr.  MORSE  The  reason  I  am  going 
along  w'.th  the  agreement  is  that  I  think 
that  .should  be  done  That  Is  my  answer 
That  IS  my  personal  judgment.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  am  going  to  go  along 
with  the  agreement,  so  far  as  Wayne 
Morse  is  concerned 

We  should  leave  this  an  open-ended 
agreement  so  far  as  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  con- 
cerned I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  debate  will  remain  an  open-ended 
debate  after  3  o  clock,  becau-'^e  otherwi.se 
I  shall  object  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  seek  to  imix).se  a  fur- 
ther limitation  in  connection  with  any 
other  amendment.s. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  from 
Montana  understands  perfectly  the  at- 
titude and  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator 
from  Oreson  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  di.scussed  this 
proposal  V  1th  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  been  most  gracious  and  cour- 
teous He  did  remove  an  objection  which 
he  had  entered  earlier  and  which  he  ex- 
plained during  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceeding.s.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the 
consideration  which  he  has  shown  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  make  another  unanimous 
request,  at  least  not  at  this  time  But  I 
would  like  to  express  the  hope  that,  on 


the  basis  of  what  information  we  have, 
the  Senate  could  reasonably  expect  to 
complete  this  matter  this  afternoon. 

Twice  the  leadership  has  tried  to  find 
out  If  any  amendments  or  motions  were 
to  be  offered  to  the  pending  resolution. 
Twice  it  has  been  met  with  silence.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  amendments, 
motions,  and  whatnots  could  not  be  and 
should  not  be  offered  if  a  Senator  so  de- 
sires. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  recess — and 
there  has  been  such  a  recess  each  day 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter- 
Senators  should  go  down  to  the  White 
House.  I  think  it  is  mandatory  upon 
Senators,  during  the  recess,  to  go  down 
to  the  White  House  and  perfonn  their 
function  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
most  gracious  and  cooperative  in  his  ef- 
fort to  enable  our  reaching  an  agreement 
in  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  has  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  been  agreed  to  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection — — 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
restate  his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  to  vote  at 
3  o'clock  on  the  pending  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  1,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
controlled  and  divided  between  him  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StennisJ;  provided — and  this 
is  the  important  factor,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  he  Is  respon- 
sible for  It — provided,  however,  that  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  DoDDl,  or  any  Senator  spe- 
ciflically  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  any  time  prior  to  the  vote  there- 
on, requests  further  time  for  debate  on 
the  amendment,  such  further  time  shall 
be  granted  in  the  amount  requested  and 
sucii  amount  shall  be  added  and  incorpo- 
rated Into  this  agreement  and  divided 
under  the  above  specified  terms. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  wants  to  speak  further  on 
the  matter.  The  author  has  told  me  that 
he  is  ready  to  vote.  The  committee  Is 
ready.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  is  asking  that  we  proceed  to 
vote. 

I  respect  the  majority  leader  so  ver>- 
highly  on  the  problems  that  he  has.  We 
are  not  pressing  for  a  vote,  but  It  looks 
odd  to  me  that  if  we  are  coming  in  at  all 
today  to  dispose  of  this  matter,  we  more 
or  less  should  be  here.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  recess,  if  I  may  suggest 
that 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, that  Is  the  leadership's  intention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  Lhe  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  clear 
the  air,  when  the  majority  leader  said 
there  were  other  considerations,  there 
are 

A  Member  is  unavoidably  absent  for 
the  moment.  They  will  bring  him  in  by 
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let  and  land  him  at  Andrews  Air  Field 
at  2  o'clock.  I  believe  It  Is.  He  Is  vltaUy 
Interested  in  this  vote  and  we  are  trying 
to  protect  him.  He  has  made  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  In  order  to  get  back  here 
in  time.  That  Is  the  reason  we  cannot  set 
it  any  sooner. 

Thus,  we  are  In  a  bracket,  so  to  speak, 
with  those  who  want  to  leave  later  and 
those  who  cannot  get  back  here.  Thus, 
we  had  to  pick  out  this  time.  It  is  not 
the  White  House  luncheon  at  all  that  Is 
responsible  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said  here  about  ac- 
commodating Senators — and  I  do  not 
know  which  Senator  is  being  referred  to, 
thus  this  Is  completely  impersonal— I 
believe  that  if  the  Senate  Is  not  really 
going  to  take  this  matter  seriously 
enough  to  stay  here  and  pass  on  It,  then 
I  think  we  should  recess  until  such  time 
as  Senators  will  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
Chamber  and  resolve  this  Issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  say,  for  the 
Senator  I  have  in  mind,  that  he  has  been 

the  most  faithful 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  not  referring  to 
him  I  was  referring  to  the  idea  of  ac- 
commodating Senators  who  wanted  to 
leave.  If  not.  we  should  say  so  and  set  It 
over. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  been  ask- 
ing about  additional  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  make  clear  to  the  majority 
leader  that  while  I.  at  this  time,  do  not 
intend  to  offer  any  additional  amend- 
ments, I  have  been  thinking  about  some 
additional  language  that  does  not  really 
change  the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  nor 
the  Impact,  nor  the  punishment.  But,  In 
either    event,    it    might    be    additional 
language  which  I  believe  perhaps  should 
be  included  in  the  resolution. 
If  I  should  perfect  It.  I  might  want  to 

offer  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  request  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
conformance  with  the  usual  custom  over 
the  past  7  or  8  or  9  days.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2:30  p.m.  for  lunch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  the 
same  day. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  in  the  chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  is  under  time  con- 
trol. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Orlflln 


[No.  167  Leg.] 
Oruenlng  Morse 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Hickenlooper  Pastore 

HUl  Pearson 

Holland  PeU 

HolUngs  Percy 

HruBka  Prouty 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javlts  Randolph 

Jordan,  Idabo  Blblcoff 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Scott 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Smathers 

Kucbel  Smith 

Lausche  Sparkman 

Long,  Mo.  Spong 

Long,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mansfield  Talmadge 

McCarthy  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

McOee  TydlngB 

McGkjvern  WlUlams,  N.J. 

Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Metcalf  Yarborough 

MUler  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 
Monroney 
Montoya 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  present.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Senator,  this  amendment  is.  Is  it 
not  to  item  (a)  or  specification  (a)  as 
the  Issue  has  been  defined  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  previously  entered  Into,  item 
(a)  is  the  only  matter  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment Is  addressed  only  to  Item  (a) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  upon  his  own  request  without 
any  yielding. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  felt 
throughout  the  proceedings  that,  as  we 
neared  a  vote,  it  would  be  more  proper 
if  I  were  to  abstain  from  voting  and  ask 
that  my  presence  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  be  excused  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  try 
to  prejudice  the  Senate  In  any  way. 

Second,  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  while 
this  vote  is  being  taken,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  voting  and  excused  from  be- 
ing present  on  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 


none  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  la 

gvcuscd 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute?  ,    ^  ,_,  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  question  of  my  colleague  from 

According  to  the  dictionary  the  words 
"censure"  and  "reprimand"  mean  vir- 
tually the  same  thing. 

In  the  unabridged  dictionary  "cen- 
sure" is  taken  to  mean  a  judgment  or  a 
judicial  finding,  such  as  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical court.  I  think  the  term  came  from 
the  ecclesiastical. 

In  the  public  mind,  the  word  "censure 
is  associated  mostly  with  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  definition  of  "reprimand"  is  given 
as  a  formal  reproof,  or  a  censure. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Texas 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
language  of  the  people  in  the  street,  the 
people  of  America,  censure  means  some- 
thing far  different  from  reprimand. 
Censure  means  a  terrible  thing  in  their 
minds,  while  reprimand— due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  26  milUon  veterans  in  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  have  had 
some  experience  with  courts  martial  or 
all  of  them  have  discussed  them— is  a 
very  serious  punishment.  However,  to 
the  man  on  the  street  censure  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  different  from  repri- 
mand. ^.  ^. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Texas. 

I  pointed  out  this  morning  that  al- 
though that  is  one  of  the  definitions 
given  in  the  dictionary,  in  the  common 
parlance  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
average  citizen  the  term  "reprimand"  is 
less  severe.  It  was  my  intention  to  reduce 

it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  average  per- 
son would  regard  "reprimand"  as  the 
disapproval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  "Reprimand"  implies  a 
disapproval  or  a  desire  to  disassociate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  missed  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  eariier  this 
morning.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
clarified  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
reccgnlzed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is  really'  in- 
excusable for  us  to  get  mixed  up  now 
on  the  meaning  of  these  terms  legisla- 
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tlvewlse.  We  can  find  interchangeable 
definitions  in  the  dictionan,-  of  the  words 
"censure"  and  "reprimand  "  One  even 
refers  to  the  other 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  It  Is  now.  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  legislativewise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  that  Is 
particularly  true  in  the  Senate 

"Censure"  is  the  only  word  contained 
in  the  formal  lan^age  of  the  resolution 
that  has  a  meaning  to  it  applicable  to 
these  facts. 

It  Is  the  only  word  that  we  unani- 
mously thought  would  begin  to  approach 
the  seriousness  and  the  severity  of  the 
case.  That  is  why  we  used  that  word 

Further,  as  I  said  this  morning.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  cen.«;ure  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  Member  of  the  House,  if  he  is 
so  censured  by  resolution,  to  come  down 
before  the  bar  and  be  publicly  "repri- 
manded" by  word  of  mouth  by  the 
Speaker.  However,  that  has  never  been 
done  in  the  Senate.  We  did  not  like  the 
Idea  of  doing  that. 

This  matter  was  gone  over  carefully. 
fully,  and  completely 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  has  an  ex- 
cellent choice  of  words 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Is  recognized 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  we 
can  search  the  records  of  the  Senate 
back  from  1844  until  today  and  find  no 
record  of  an  action  to  reprimand  a  Sena- 
tor. We  find  no  precedents  and  no  ex- 
perience therein. 

On  two  occasions  Members  have  been 
censured.  On  two  occasions  Members 
have  been  condemned 

The  word  "censure"  has  a  well  known 
meaning. 

We  discussed  this  matter  for  a  long 
time  and  in  great  detail 

I  see  no  fundamental  reason  for,  at 
this  late  date,  changing  the  word  to 
reprimand  or  changing  other  portions  of 
the  resolution  to  strike  out  the  words 
"accepted  morals"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "'standards  of  conduct,"  or  to 
strike  out  the  words  bring  the  Senate 
into  dishonor  and  disrepute,"  or  strike 
the  word  "'dishonor  '" 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  late  date, 
and  we  have  less  than  15  minutes  for 
discussion,  there  has  been  no  good  reason 
given  for  changing  the  wording  or  em- 
barking in  an  entirely  unprecedented 
manner  on  the  changing  of  the  word 
censure  In  the  resolution  to  reprimand 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  have  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  less  than  1  minute  remaining, 
and  I  would  like  to  save  that  time,  if  I 
can. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  with  regard 
to  the  comment  just  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  think  we  do  un- 
derstand the  definition  and  distinction 
between   "reprimand  "  and  "censure." 

I  understand  what  standards  of  con- 
duct means.  I  think  we  all  do 

Has  anybody  defined  wtiat  we  mean 
by  "accepted  morals  "?  Who  is  the  the- 
ologian' 

Mr  TOWER  I  think  the  term  "mor- 
als'" is  a  more  impreci.se  term  than  the 
term  "'standards  of  conduct"  What  kind 
of  morality  are  we  talking  akjouf  As  I 
understand  it,  it  is  the  conduct  that  is 
ordinarily  expected  of  a  U  S  Senator.  I 
think  that  most  of  us  understand  that. 

I  think  that  the  conduct  tiiat  ia  alleged 
here  is  clearly  not  what  the  average 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  have  done 
under  the  circunistance.s  I  refer  to  the 
allegation  havini;  to  do  with  the  .solicita- 
tion of  public  funds  for  campaigns. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  any  im- 
precise rulinu:  or  description  of  what  an 
appropriate  standard  of  conduct  is.  I 
think  since  we  are  acting  in  a  .sen.se  on 
an  imprecise  basis  or  on  an  impreci.se 
criteria,  we  must  reduce  the  severity  of 
the  chan,'e 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  tune  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
me  1  minute'' 

Mr  DODD  I  yield  1  minute  or  one- 
half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, wh.atever  lime  I  have  remaining 

Tlie  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
it  .seems  to  me  that  it  is  well  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  motion  made  by  the  distin- 
cuished  Senator  from  Florida.  We  now 
have  two  censure  resolutions  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate 

One  would  censure  the  Senator  with 
regard  to  conduct  that  exists  in  a  gray 
area  where  there  is  no  law  against  it, 
where  everybody  has  his  own  idea  about 
what  .should  or  should  not  be  done  Even 
the  Senate  committee  has  not  been  able 
ti  define  precisely  where  the  boundary 
line  IS 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  regard  to  that 
gray  area  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  .say  that  this  Senator  is  reprimanded 
becau.se  it  carries  a  nicer  connotation  in 
the  minds  of  the  public. 

In  the  black  and  while  area,  if  this 
Senator  had  stolen  from  the  Govern- 
ment, if  l;e  had  cheated  the  G  ivernment 
or  had  cheated  private  organizations  out 
of  money,  then  the  proper  word  would  be 
"censure."  And  the  Senator  hini.self  has 
said  that  would  not  be  strong  enough  if 
you  think  he  is  guilty  of  that.  There  are 
two  separate  offenses 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  con- 
demnation for  one  .set  of  mischief,  if  you 
think  it  is  so.  .should  carry  one  penalty, 
and  the  condemnation  for  the  other 
would  carry  a  heavier  tienalty 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  1  minute' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  put  this  in  this  way.  as  to 
what  we  found  as  to  the  meaning  of 
""reprimand"  in  legislative  parlance.  It 
just  does  not  mean  anything.  It  means 
what  you  might  call  just  a  slap  on  the 
wrist.  It  does  not  carry  any  weight. 

According  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
at  one  point  he  said  ""reprimand" 
meant  a  disapproval.  Well,  that  is  about 
right  Who  would  not  disapprove  of  all 
these  facts?  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut said  that  some  of  them  were  not  up 
to  his  standard,  and  he  regretted  that. 

But  if  we  are  merely  going  to  pass  a 
resolution  now,  saying  that  we  disap- 
prove this,  then  we  are  just  saying  what 
everybody  knows,  what  the  entire  coun- 
try knows,  but  we  will  not  be  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  if  we  use  the  word  "repri- 
mand." 

We  looked  and  looked  and  looked,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  our  research  was 
complete,  and  therefore  we  totally  re- 
jected, for  the  reason  I  have  given,  the 
mild  legislative  word  ""reprimand."  which 
has  no  meanine  or  means  nothing  more 
than  just  a  disapproval,  and  put  in  the 
word  "censure,"  which  we  thought  was 
the  mildest  of  the  words  that  have  a 
legislative  meaning,  and  would  carry  the 
idea  of  the  Senate  taking  a  stand  with 
reference  to  the  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi desires  more  time 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  permit  me  to 
have  1  minute? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes  I  just  do  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
read  from  Websters  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary the  definition  of  the  word  ""rep- 
rimand." I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  a 
legal  dictionary  here. 

Mr.  TOWER  Perhaps  I  can  help  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  word  is  defined  as  meaning  "a  se- 
vere or  formal  reproof;  to  reprove  se- 
verely; to  censure  fortnally,  especially 
with  authority." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  it  can  be 
well  understood  among  us  that  if  we 
vote  for  this  word,  what  we  mean  is  a 
.severe  formal  reproof;  a  censure,  espe- 
cially one  given  with  authority. 

Sever.al  Senators  Vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
"reprimand"  means. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  only  rise  to  say  that  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina desires  to  speak,  and  I  am  glad  to 
afford  him  time  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr  THURMOND.  How  much  time  has 
the  Senator  remaining? 

Mr   DODD   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  would  prefer  to  make  now.  I 
can  make  it  later  How  much  time  does 
tlie  Senator  have  remaining? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but 
I  want  to  know  if  the  time  has  not  ex- 
pired. If  we  are  going  to  have  these  addi- 
tions, we  still  have  to  have  some  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to  take 
1  minute  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  anything. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  £im  not  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  anything  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  was  merely  asking  for  equal 
time.  I  did  not  know  the  agreement  in- 
cluded special  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  do  not  object  to  him  pro- 
ceeding, of  course. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
yield  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understood  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  wanted  some 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
say  how  much  time  he  is  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
desires. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  need  about 
12  minutes  to  make  my  statement.  [Cries 
of  "No!""].  Why  '"No"?  I  say.  Why  "No"? 
The  galleries  are  saying  "No!"'  From  the 
press  comes  the  ciy  of  ""No!"'  Are  you 
going  to  persecute  this  man  without  a 
hearing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  you  want  to 
convict  him  without  a  hearing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  my 
colleagues,  but  as  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon- 


Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  asked 
for  at  least  12  minutes,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
should  grant  that  time  to  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  studied  carefully  the  record  in  this 
case  and  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  have  acted  as  neither  prosecutor  nor 
defender,  but  have  sat  as  a  juror.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  I  have  reached  a 
decision. 


The  Senate  is  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut on  only  two  charges,  to  wit:  dou- 
ble billing  and  improper  use  of  testi- 
monial funds.  My  conclusion  has  been 
reached  based  only  on  these  two  charges. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  DOUBLE  BILLING  CHASGES 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  charge  of  "double  billing"  has 
not  been  sustained.  The  censure  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  on  a  charge  of  this  nature  de- 
mands the  showing  of  a  fraudulent 
intent,  because  this  is  the  kind  of  act  for 
which  he  can  be  prosecuted  under  the 
law,  and  it  should  at  least  be  shown  by 
the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence.  If  he 
were  being  tried  in  court,  it  would  have 
to  be  shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Such  an  intention  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  proved  in  this  instance. 

I  do  think  that  he  should  be  cleared 
entirely  on  this  point  or  censured.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  middle  ground  on 
this  particular  charge,  such  as  a  repri- 
mand or  admoriishment.  I  think  it  is 
either  censure  or  clearance  on  this 
count.  I  do  not  think  this  charge  has 
been  proved;  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
feels  it  has  been  proved. 

wrrH    RESPECT    TO    THE    CHARGE    OP    IMPROPER 
USE    OP  TESTIMONIAL    FUNDS 

I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  a  person 
using  campaign  fimds  for  his  personal 
benefit,  nor  do  I  personally  approve  of 
the  technique  of  using  testimonial  din- 
ners to  raise  funds  for  personal  expenses. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  serious  question 
of  whether  the  public  was  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  funds  raised  at  the  testi- 
monial dinners  in  question. 

This  is  a  much  more  complex  factual 
matter  than  the  other  count  brought 
against  Senator  Dodd. 

After  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
entire  record  and  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  I  feel  that  Senator  Dodd  did  not 
intend  to  engage  in  deceptive  practices; 
and  if  any  donors  were  deceived,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  done  without  his  knowl- 
edge, consent,  or  approval.  To  say  the 
least,  the  evidence  is  not  compelling  that 
Senator  Dodd  followed  any  course  of  con- 
duct that  actually  deceived  the  donors 
who  attended  the  testimonials.  In  fact, 
affidavits  from  more  than  400  donors  in- 
dicated that  they  understood  that  the 
dinners  were  to  raise  funds  for  Senator 
Dodd  for  any  purposes  he  saw  fit. 

Only  one  person  Indicated  otherwise, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  committee  to  obtain 
information  on  this  point. 

Censure  of  a  U.S.  Senator  by  his  peers 
is  a  severe  step  and  I  know  that  no  one 
takes  it  lightly.  There  is  only  one  penalty 
that  is  more  severe,  and  that  is  expulsion. 
Before  I  could  vote  for  censure,  the 
charges  would  have  to  be  proved  by  the 
greater  weight  of  the  evidence.  I  would 
have  to  be  convinced  by  the  preponder- 
ance, or  greater  weight,  of  the  evidence 
that  the  Senator's  course  of  conduct 
derogated  from  the  public  trust  placed 
in  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cast  a 
reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution  as  contrasted  with 
merely  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  Sen- 
ator himself.  I  feel  that  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  U.S.  Senator  in  allowing  a  se- 


quence of  events  to  transpire  which  could 
in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  unethical, 
tends  to  bring  him  personally  into  dis- 
repute. Without  question,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  acted  improvidently 
and  unwisely. 

However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  his  personal  conduct  has  thereby 
tended  to  bring  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution into  disrepute. 

The  Senator's  ardent  support  of  our 
Republican  form  of  government  and  his 
great  service  in  fighting  to  maintain  it 
should  not  be  dampened  or  weakened 
without  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
he  attempted  to  defraud  that  govern- 
ment or  deceive  the  citizens  of  it.  His 
entire  span  of  service  and  his  general 
character  as  we  know  him  should  have 
some  bearing  on  whether  we  think  he 
would  be  the  kind  who  would  commit 
fraud  and  deceit. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  resolu- 
tion, who  can  forget  the  courage  and 
persistence  of  Tom  Dodd  in  warning  this 
Nation  about  the  dangers  to  our  national 
security  and  to  the  free  world  that  were 
imminent  in  revolutionary  situations  In 
Cuba,  Laos,  Ghana,  and  Berlin?  Who 
can  forget  the  personal  danger  and  the 
threats  to  his  bodily  security  that  he 
faced  willingly  by  traveling  to  the  Congo 
at  the  height  of  the  violence  in  that 
seething  area?  Who  can  ignore  his 
steady  fortitude  in  exposing  the  Com- 
munist connections  of  various  domestic 
peace  propaganda  organizations,  and  in 
first  ripping  the  mask  from  the  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  one  of  whose 
members  eventually  assassinated  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy?  What  about  the 
Tom  Dodd  who  stood  boldly  for  the  rights 
of  this  body  to  receive  evidence  and  tes- 
timony of  misfeasance  in  the  executive 
branch  by  keeping  open  the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka?  None  of  these  acts  In  the  least 
excuses  any  proven  wrongdoing  on  the 
Senator's  part;  but  in  a  case  where  the 
evidence  is  inconclusive,  where  we  are 
searching  for  touchstones  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  Senator's  own  words  and 
character,  then  this  other  course  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
this  other  course  which  has  served  only 
to  bring  down  honor  upon  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  should  be  brought  to 
bear.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  through  an  ordeal  here 
which  derives  not  only  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  under  debate  in  this 
body.  The  Senator  has  suffered  from  pre- 
judgment by  the  press  and  by  television 
on  extraneous  charges  which  -were  not 
even  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  In  the  minds  of 
the  Nation,  Tom  Dodd  has  already  been 
convicted  before  we  have  even  reached 
the  conclusion  of  our  deliberations  in 
this  chamber.  There  has  seldom  been 
such  a  case  of  malicious  slander  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation;  and  unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Senator 
can  demand  a  change  in  venue. 

But  there  is  one  way  which  we  cannot 
overlook.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  con- 
done the  carelessness  and  improvidence 
of  the  Senator's  course  of  conduct.  Yet 
I  do  not  believe  in  my  own  mind  that 
this  course  of  action  has  brought  dis- 
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honor  on  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
I  will  therefore  vote  "no"  on  both  counts 
of  the  resolution  of  censure  I  shall  leave 
the  Judgment  of  his  personal  conduct  to 
the  court  of  last  resort— the  voters  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut 

Mr.  President,  in  closln:?.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  which  is  to  reprimand 
on  the  first  count,  and  I  do  that  reluc- 
tantly. I  do  It  because  I  sense  In  the 
Senate  a  feeling  that  it  will  take  some  ac- 
tion against  Senator  Dodd  on  this  count. 
and  unless  the  Tower  resolution  Is 
adopted,  then  the  Senate  might  go  fur- 
ther and  censure  him.  I  do  not  think 
Tom  Dodd  Is  a  dishonest  man  and  at- 
tempted to  deceive  his  constituents  and 
friends.  If  I  did,  I  would  vote  to  censure 

There  are  only  two  counts.  We  must 
remember  that  on  the  first  count  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  vote,  whether  to 
reprimand,  that  It  has  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  he  deceived  his  constituents 
If  he  did  not  deceive  his  constituents, 
a  reprimand  Is  sufficient  and  there  is  no 
basis  for  censure.  However,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  as  a  lesser  of  evils,  sens- 
ing the  sentiment  as  I  do. 

I  believe  the  Senate  wants  to  be  fair. 
but  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  has 
been  tremendous  propaganda  spread 
over  the  Nation  that  has  strongly  prej- 
udiced Senator  Tom  Dodd. 

On  the  second  question,  that  of  double 
billing.  I  frankly  do  not  think  there  is 
any  merit  In  this  count.  Any  man  who 
has  been  a  judge  in  a  court  certainly 
would  give  no  credence  to  this  charge. 
There  are  six  trips  concerned  here  which 
involves  about  $1,200  I  cannot  Imagine 
a  UJ3.  Senator  who  would  prej- 
udice his  career,  jeopardize  his  future, 
tamJsh  his  honor,  and  destroy  his  repu- 
tation for  $1,200.  It  just  does  not  make 
seivse  The  evidence  shows  he  was  en- 
tlUed  to  pay  for  21  trips,  for  which  he 
has  not  collected.  Anyone  who  has  sat 
here  and  heard  the  testimony  should 
be  convinced  Senator  Dodd  should  be 
cleared  entirely  on  the  charge  of  double 

billing. 

I  shall  vote  "no"  on  both  counts  as  to 

censuring.  ,  ^      .    . 

I  do  not  think  Senator  Dodd  Intended 
to  defraud  his  Ctovernment  on  the  count 
of  double  bUling— and  unless  he  did  so 
intend  he  should  not  be  censured  on  this 
count.  ,   ^      ,   . 

I  do  not  think  Senator  Dodd  Intended 
to  deceive  the  donors  who  contributed 
to  the  testimonials  In  his  behalf,  and 
unless  he  did  so  intend  he  should  not  be 
censured  on  this  count.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  reprimand  Senator  Dodd  be- 
cause I  do  not  approve  of  what  he  did; 
I  do  not  approve  of  his  course  of  conduct : 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  the  manner  In 
which  is  was  done. 

Therefore,  I  am  voting.  In  essence,  to 
say  that  I  look  with  disfavor  on  his 
actions,  but  I  shall  not  vote  to  censure 
this  man  because  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  it. 

K  I  am  the  only  Senator  here  to  vote 
as  I  do.  in  my  heart  that  is  the  way  I 
feel,  and  I  shall  vote  accordingly. 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 


press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  generous  remarks. 

I  ask  that  I  may  be  excused. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  all  time  >ielded  back?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  StennisI 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time'' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr  TOWER  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  I  shall  ex- 
plain my  reason  for  asking  to  be  excused. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  look  at  my  friends  and  I  do  not 
want  to  embarrass  them.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  would  like  to  be  excused. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  excused. 

All  time  havmg  been  yielded  txack.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  1. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant   legislative   clerk   called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  iNOUYEl  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  !Mr.  Russell  1  Is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  was  ex- 
cused from  voting  and  permitted  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  Chamber  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  9. 
nays  87,  as  follows; 

I  No   158  Leg.) 
YEAS     9 


Curtis 
I  onK,  La 
Mclntyre 


Aiken 

AJlott 

AndtTsoii 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOilKS 

Brewster 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd.  Va 
Byrd.  W   Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 

Clmrch 

Cl.u-k 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Ea-stland 

Bllenfler 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pi  i!  bright 


Dodd 
Iriouye 


Tower 

Williams.  N  J 
Yarborough 


MlUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Rlblcotl 

Smathen- 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 87 

O  jre 

Gr:ffln 

Oruenlng 

Hiinsen 

Harris 

Hrtrt 

Hartke 

H.ilfleld 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper      Muskle 

HIU  Nelson 

Holland  Pastore 

Holllngs  Pevarson 

Hruska  Pell 

Jackson  Percy 

javits  Prouty 

Jordan.  Idaho  Proxmlre 
Kennedy.  Mass  Randolph 
Kennedy,  N  Y.    S<-ott 

Kuchel  Smith 

Lausche  Sparkman 

Long  Mo  Spong 

Magnu.son  Stennls 

Man.'ifleld  Svmlnnlon 

McCarthy  Trtlmad^re 

McClellan  TydUtls 

VicOee  Williams.  Del 

McOovern  Youdk.  N   DiiK 

Metcalf  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 4 
Jordan   N  C  Ru.s»ell 


So  M-  To  vEB  s  pmtndment.  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
for  3  weeks  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
defending  a  fellow  Senator  against  a 
censure  recommendation 

Now  that  this  exhausting  struggle  Is 


coming  to  an  end.  I  believe  it  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  explain  certain  facts  re- 
garding the  position  I  have  taken. 

In  the  first  place.  I  was  never  the 
self-appointed  counsel  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  I  was  merely  a  friend 
who  thought  that  the  man  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  censured.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  else  appeared  to  feel  that 
way  about  It.  the  burden  on  me  wm 
heavier  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

It  Is  an  old  saying  among  attorneys 
that  any  man  who  pleads  his  own  case 
has  a  fool  for  a  client.  Tom  Dodds 
lawyers  were  not  permitted  to  speak  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Therefore,  someone 
had  to  assume  the  burden  of  saying  and 
doing  those  things  in  the  defense  which 
could  better  be  said  by  someone  other 
than  Senator  Dodd.  Because  no  one  else 
was  available  to  do  those  things,  that 
burden  fell  for  the  most  part  on  me. 

If  Senator  Dodd  was  to  speak  in  his 
own  defense,  as  he  did  very  eloquently, 
it  was  necessary  for  someone  to  Insist  on 
his  behalf  first  that  he  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  proceed  when  he  was  too  tired 
to  make  an  effective  presentation.  And  it 
was  necessary  for  someone  to  Insist  that 
the  maximum  number  of  Senators  avail- 
able be  present  to  hear  the  case  for  the 
defense — even   though   to   do   so  would 
undoubtedly    irritate    and    anger    busy 
Senators  who  had  other  things  to  do.  It 
would  have  been  Improper  for  Senator 
Dodd  to  do  those  things.  It  would  preju- 
dice his  case.  Someone  had  to  do  It  for 
him  and  someone  had  to  accept  the  bur- 
den of  the  resentment  of  Senators,  if  an 
adequate  audience  were  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  defendant  testify  In  his  own  be- 
half. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  criticize  other 
Senators  who  looked  upon  the  matter  in 
an  entirely  different  way  and  reached  a 
different  conclusion.  They  did  what  their 
con^science  and  their  judgment  told  them 
they  should  do.  just  as  I  did.  They 
reached  a  different  decision  and  followed 
a  different  course. 

Since  no  other  Senator  was  standing 
beside  Tom  Dodd  until  the  final  hour. 
certain  elements  of  the  press,  apparently 
feeling  that  I  was  the  only  obstacle  be- 
tween Senator  Dodd  and  the  censure  of 
the  Senate,  criticized  me  for  the  role  I 
was  playing. 

That  I  would  stand  beside  a  friend 
in  his  hour  of  despair  is  the  result  ol 
an  old-fashioned  loyalty  that  I  acqulre<l 
from  my  family  and  the  people  among 
whom  I  lived  early  in  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  occasions  when 
I  have  been  campaigning  In  the  back- 
woods of  Louisiana,  I  have  had  people 
say  "I'll  go  down  with  you."  I  never 
understood  what  that  meant  for  a  lonj 
time  I  finally  learned  it  meant,  "I  w 
stay  with  you  until  the  end."  A  lot  « 
people  told  me  that,  particularly  those 
who  were  friends  of  my  father. 

That  kind  of  loyalty  to  a  friend  Is  too 
much  a  part  of  me  now  to  change  at  tiw 
point  In  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Tom  Dodd  has  in- 
tentionally done  anything  wrong.  I  thWi 
he  is  right,  and  that  he  has  not  W^ 
proved  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing  wM^ 
ever.  I  will  go  to  my  grave,  pollticftw 
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or  otherwise,  unashamed  before  my  God, 
feeling  that  way.  In  view  of  that,  it 
would  have  been  wrong  for  me  to  have 
stood  idly  by  while  he  received  what  I 
consider  unwarranted  punishment  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  respecting  the 
right  of  others  to  disagree  with  me. 

So  I  have  done  things  that  have  an- 
gered Senators.  I  insisted  on  the  regular 
order  when  I  thought  to  do  otherwise 
would  prejudice  Tom  Dodd's  rights.  I 
protested  when  the  committee  was  using 
documents  I  felt  the  committee  should 
not  use.  and  when,  in  one  respect  or 
other,  I  felt  this  man's  rights  might  be 
prejudiced.  I  offer  no  apology  for  it,  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  my  duty. 

If  a  man  is  right,  if  he  has  done  no 
wrong,  If  he  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  he  has  been  my  friend,  when  all  of 
those  circumstances  exist,  then  I  will 
fight  by  his  side  until  hell  freezes  over 
and  then  I  will  fight  on  the  Ice  without 
regard  to  the  price  that  I  must  pay  po- 
litically or  otherwise. 

Such  loyalty  Is  no  stranger  to  this 
Chamber.  During  the  censure  proceed- 
ing agaiiTst  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Wisconsin,  it  was  the  late 
Herman  Welker  who  assumed  the  role 
of  loyal  friend.  During  the  dark  hour 
of  Governor   Stratton,   It  was  Everett 

DiRKSEN. 

At  the  dangerous  moment  In  the  hfe 
of  Richard  Nixon.  It  was  Robert  A.  Taft. 
In  the  present  proceedings  In  the  Tom 
Dodd  case,  it  Is  Russell  Long.  You  may 
call  it  anything  you  want  to  call  it — 
misguided  loyalty,  misplaced  loyalty. 
Some  will  think  It  is  so.  To  me  It  Is  just 
plain  loyalty.  That  Is  the  only  kind  I 
know. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  for  the 
ver>-  fine  speech  he  made  at  the  close 
of  the  debate.  I  think  it  was  a  coura- 
geous statement.  I  know  It  came  from  the 
heart.  I  do  not  think  Senator  Dodd  or  I 
will  forget  it.  On  behalf  of  those  who 
have  stood  by  Senator  Dodd  through- 
out these  proceedings,  we  are  grateful. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  entered  Into  a  discussion  of  the  main 
subject  that  I  had  in  mind,  I  wanted  to 
unequivocally  state  that  my  experience 
In  the  last  10  days  has  convinced  me 
about  the  difficulty  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  in  acting  objectively,  impar- 
tially, and  conscientiously. 

I  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  My  belief  is  that  each 
one  wants  to  be  fair.  The  point  I  am 
trj-lng  to  make  Is  that  outsiders  have 
tried  to  make  It  impossible  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  fair. 

I  was  accused  of  being  a  "straight 
man"  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Anyone  who  knows  my  public  career 
would  never  dare  make  any  statement 
of  that  kind.  Yet  the  statement  was 
made  to  browbeat  me,  to  destroy  my 
judgment,  to  make  me  break  my  oath. 
In  other  words,  when  I  questioned 
Senators  on  the  committee,  trying  to 
elicit  information  on  which  to  formulate 
a  judgment,  one  newspaperman  said, 
cunningly,  craftily,  that  I  was  a 
"straight  man"  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  resent  it.  Though  I  did  not  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  tm- 
hesitathigly   state   that   it   is   a   black 
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mark,  a  black  stain,  on  our  system  of 
government  and  our  proceedings  when 
150  men  and  women  in  the  Press  GaUery 
yeU  out  "No"  when  a  Senator  asks  for 
12  minutes  to  present  his  case. 

Are  we  in  a  Roman  gladiator's  pit, 
where  the  monarchs  sit  above  and  dic- 
tate to  us  what  we  are  going  to  do?  It 
is  unbelievable  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 
I  have  been  in  pubUc  Ufe  for  35  years. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  opening  the  en- 
tire book  of  my  Ufe.  Yet,  in  trying  to 
learn  the  truth,  I  am  accused  of  being 
the  straight  man. 

What  was  I  supposed  to  do  here?  Sit 
as  a  piece  of  marble,  not  to  dare  to  ask 
a  question?  No;  the  people  of  Ohio  did 
not  elect  me  to  come  into  the  Senate 
and  be  a  benumbed,  motionless,  thought- 
less individual.  Tom  Dodd  was  entitled 
to  a  fair  hearing.  I  was  entitled  to  the 
right  to  analyze  the  testimony  and 
formulate  m^  own  judgment  about  what 
should  be  done. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  some  matters,  but  I 
admire  him  for  his  intrepid  purpose  to 
follow  to  the  end  his  honest  judgment. 
If  I  may  ask,  are  those  who  in  their 
honest  thoughts  cannot  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  outsiders  demand  to  be 
labeled  as  dishonest?  Mr.  President, 
when  I  go  home  tonight  I  want  to  lay 
my  head  on  my  pillow  and  feel  that  I 
have  acted  honestly,  in  accordance  with 
my  own  judgment,  without  dictation 
from  outsiders.  In  the  fear  of  being  con- 
demned, I  say  they  can  all  go  to  hell. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  per- 
form my  duty  first,  and  surrender  to 
them  never.  ^  ^ 

I  come  now  to  what  I  wanted  to  say 
on  the  matters  upon  which  we  must  vote. 
I  cannot  vote  for  censure  on  part  (b) , 
of  the  resolution,  because  in  my  opinion 
the  state  of  the  evidence  is  not  adequate 
to  support  the  charge.  ' 

The  issue  is  whether  Senator  Dodd 
knew  the  U.S.  Government  was  called 
upon  by  his  office  to  make,  and  did  make, 
in  response  to  such  call,  reimbursement 
for  travel  expenses  on  seven  trips  for 
which  the  Senator  was  reimbursed  for 
such  expenditures  by  private  organiza- 
tions. 

ManifesUy,  if  Senator  Dodd  did  not 
know  that  members  of  his  staff  did  the 
double  billing,  he  cannot  and  should  not 
be  held  guilty  of  those  wrongful  and  im- 
moral acts.  Senator  Dodd  states  that  he 
did  not  know  of  the  double  billing.  His 
employee.  Mr.  O'Hare,  in  charge  of  the 
business  operations  of  his  office,  said 
that  Mr.  Dodd  did  know.  The  testimony 
shows  that  Mr.  O'Hare  participated,  with 
Mrs.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Boyd,  in  the 
theft  of  about  4,000  docimients,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  an  Income  tax  return  filed 
by  Senator  Dodd  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

My  fellow  Senators,  conspicuous  in  the 
testimony  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
Senator  made  21  trips  back  and  forth 
from  Washington  to  Connecticut  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  the  travel  expenses  entailed,  but  did 
not  receive  from  the  U.S.  Government 
such  reimbursement,  because  the  person 
in  charge  of  his  office  did  not  bill  the 


Government.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  failure  to  bill  the  Govern- 
ment for  those  21  trips  has  a  strong 
bearing  in  determining  what  knowledge 
Senator  Dodd  had  relative  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  O'Hare,  the  employee  in  charge. 
The  testimony  further  shows  that 
Senator  Dodd  made  80  trips  around  the 
country  which  could  have  been  fraudu- 
lently used  for  double  billing.  Fifty-four 
of  those  trips  involved  reimbursement 
from  private  organizations.  Twenty-six 
involved  reimbursement  from  the  Sen- 

Out  of  the  total  of  80  reimbursed  trips, 
only  six  are  now  included  in  the  charge 
of  double  billing. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  Senator 
Dodd  was  of  criminal  intent  and  pur- 
pose it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  use 
any 'of  the  other  74  ti-ips  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  double  bilUng,  during  the  m- 
volved  5-year  period.  I  repeat,  Senator 
Dodd  states  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  the  double  billing  or  the  failure 
to  bill  for  the  21  trips  to  and  from  Con- 
necticut, for  which  he  was  concededly 
entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  O'Hare  states 
that  the  Senator  did  know  about  the 
double  billing,  but  was  Ignorant  of  the 
failure  to  collect  from  the  Government 
the  moneys  covering  the  travel  expenses 
of  the  21  trips. 

To  conclude:  The  evidence,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  words  of  Mr. 
O'Hare — and  I  repeat,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  O'Hare— gives 
support  to  Senator  Dodd's  statements 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  assumed,  my 
fellow  Senators,  that  his  office  manager 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  If 
the  circumstances  neither  support  nor 
contradict  Mr.  Dodd,  then  the  issue  must 
be  decided  by  the  acceptance  either  of 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Hare  or  that  of 
Mr.  Dodd. 

I  pause  for  a  moment.  Four  thousand 
documents  were  stolen.  A  conspiracy  was 
arranged  and  -xecuted.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  asked  to  decide  this 
issue  in  the  affirmative  solely  on  the 
word  of  Mr.  O'Hare.  That  I  cannot  do. 
In  good  conscience  and  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  I  cannot  conclude,  based  up- 
on the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Hare  who 
stole  properties  out  of  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor Dodd,  that  the  Senator  is  guUty  of 
the  charge  that  he  basely  and  criminally 
defrauded  his  Government.  If  he  did 
double  bill,  he  intended  to  defraud  his 
Government.  If  I  were  to  find  that  he  did 
intend  to  defraud  his  Government,  I 
must  predicate  my  judgment  on  the 
word  of  Mr.  O'Hare.  That,  I  must  repeat, 
I  carmot  do. 

Many  of  you  in  this  room  were  Judges. 
You  charged  Juries  by  stating  to  the 
Jurors:  "You  are  the  Judges  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses.  You  must  deter- 
mine what  part  of  a  witness'  testimony 
you  will  believe  or  disbelieve.  You  may 
reject  all  of  it.  You  may  accept  a  part 
and  reject  a  part  of  it." 

If  we  reject  what  Tom  Dodd  has  said, 
the  only  way  we  can  find  affirmatively 
on  charge  No.  2  Is  to  beUeve  O'Hare.  It 
was  only  O'Hare  who  said  that  Senator 
Dodd  knew  of  this. 
I  will  vote  for  acquittal  on  count  No. 
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2.  I  will  do  It  unhesitatingly  and  with- 
out fear  of  what  the  future  may  bring. 

I  will  be  at  ease  with  myself,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  Senators 
who  might  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion will  not  be  at  ease  with  themselves. 
I  speaJc  only  for  myself  and  my  think- 
ing emd  the  promptings  of  my  own  con- 
science. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  have 
had  quite  a  few  words  to  say  over  the 
past  few  days. 

I  think  that  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  myself  briefly  be- 
fore we  come  to  a  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
first  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  six 
men  on  the  committee  are  among  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  men  in  the  US. 
Senate.  I  believe  that  they  acted  fairly 
and  properly  on  their  mandate.  I  think 
they  did  a  splendid  job 

My  own  conscience,  however,  still  balk.s 
at  the  idea  of  censuring  a  man  for  con- 
duct which,  however  much  I  di.sapprove 
of  it  personally.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  formally  condemning  him  for  it  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  law  or  code 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  rise  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  vote  on  censure  on  both  counts 
because  of  any  personal  loyalty  or  any 
feeling  against  offending  Senator  Dodd 
We  have  very  little  in  common.  He  is 
a  lawyer  and  I  am  a  schoolteacher. 

He  is  a  New  England  Yankee  and  I 
am  a  southerner. 

He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  I  am  a 
Protestant. 

He  is  a  liberal  Democrat  and  I  am  a 
conservative  Republican 

Senator  Dodd  and  I  have  never  been 
allied  In  any  particular  causes  Indeed, 
he  has  dealt  me  some  grade  "A"  miser\' 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  Issues  concerning  which  he  disagreed 
with  me.  However,  in  good  conscience  I 
cannot  vote  afllrmatively  on  .section  '  a ' , 
although  I  believe  the  Senate  has  the 
power,  and  it  is  perfectly  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate,  to  censure  Senator 
DooD  for  this  pattern  of  conduct  even 
though  there  is  no  legal  proscription 
against  It. 

It  has  not  been  proved  to  me.  relative 
to  specification  'b> .  that  there  was  in- 
tent orvthe  part  of  Senator  Dodd  to  com- 
mit frand. 

I  think  that  charge  'b'  Is  a  serious 
charge  and.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
it  would  be  a  satisfactor>-  ground,  in  my 
mind,  for  expulsion  However,  that  has 
not  been  proved  to  me. 

There  is  too  much  extenuating  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

Voting  for  censure  would  be  an  emi- 
nently more  politically  wise  course  for 
me  to  take.  However,  I  shall  vote  against 
censure  on  both  counts. 

I  believe  Senator  Thtjrmono  said  that 
Senator  Dodd  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court  of  final  jurisdiction 
and  that  court  of  last  resort,  the  sover- 
eign people  of  Connecticut  by  whom  he 
ultimately  will  be  judged. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  what  Is 
the  pending  matter  immediately  before 
the  Senate  to  be  voted  on? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  matter  unmediately  before  the 
Senate  is  the  adoption  of  lines  1  through 
10  down  to  and  including  the  word  cam- 
paign," on  page  I,  and  lines  3  through 
6  inclusive  on  page  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
more  a  statement  of  fact  than  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  but  a  few  days  ago  the 
two  leaders  and  Senator  Dodd  and  I  had 
an  understanding  that  if  Senator  Dodd 
wished  to  do  so  he  would  close  the  argu- 
ment and  I,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  precede  him  in  a  brief 
resume  or  synopsis. 

We  now  have  no  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  r.o  further  limitation  on 
debate 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.^iana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  Yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
May  I  say  first,  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  everybody  else,  that  if  any 
Senator  wi.shes  to  .speak,  in  keeping  with 
the  gentleman's  agreement  we  had.  if  a 
Senator  wishes  to  speak  now,  I  will  not 
.seek  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

I  have  only  a  few  sentences  to  say,  two  or 

three,  and  I  will  say  them  now  if  I  may 

be  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  feel  that  a  great  injustice  has  been 
done  t^  Senator  Dodd,  an  inju.stice  from 
which  he  would  have  been  protected  in 
a  courtroom  trial. 

His  case  was  tried  in  the  courtroom 
of  public  opinion  before  it  was  ever  tried 
m  the  Senate. 

Had  It  been  othei-\\i.se.  I  believe  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  different 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  after  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  censure  resolu- 
tion. I  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  articles  of  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson,  together  with  a 
number  of  front  pa?Je  stories  that  have 
been  printed  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers concerning  Senator  Dodd  over  the 
past  18  months. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 
Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  Pre.sident,  as  I 
understand  it.  there  is  no  further  unani- 
mous-coitsent  agreement  pending  and 
there  Is  no  Imiitation  on  debate.  Further, 
as  I  understand  it,  following  a  vote  on 
count  1,  coimt  2  will  still  be  open  for 
discus.sion  before  a  vote. 

I  propound  that  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  cor- 
rect. The  question  is  on  the  entire  res- 
olution except  for  line  11  on  page  1  and 
lines  1  and  2  on  patie  2. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Following  the  vote 
on  this  i.ssue.  the  other  issue  would  still 
be  subject  to  debate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  There  would 
be  no  limitation  on  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  other  Senators,  let  me 
state  further  that  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
argue these  facts,  but  merely  to  say  a 
word  or  two. 

The  committee  thinks  that  It  has  pre- 
sented all  the  facts  and  does  not  have  to 
go  all  over  it  again.  However,  if  a  Sena- 
tor wants  in  his  own  right  to  have  me 
yield  to  him,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  Parliamentarian, 
when  the  Senate  has  voted  upon  sub- 
division 'b'  of  the  resolution,  and  if  it 
accepts  subdivision  i  b » ,  then  the  entire 
resolution  will  be  before  the  Senate,  not 
subject  to  further  amendment. 

I  gather  that  the  prehminary  part  of 
the  resolution,  that  is,  the  part  of  the 
resolution  appearing  on  page  1,  lines  1 
to  7,  and  the  conclusion  on  page  2,  lines 
3  through  6,  will  have  been  locked  into 
it  on  that  point.  Is  that  understanding 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  Chair  understands  the  in- 
quiry propoimded  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  if  we  voted  on  both  (ai  and 
lb',  the  resolution  then  would  be  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  this  question.  As 

we  shall  vote  first  on  (b» 

Several  Senators,  i  a ' . 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  vote  first  on  i  a  > ,  and  then  If  we 
vote  on  I  b  > ,  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to. 
Under  the  rules,  resolutions  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  resolution  open  to 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  (a>,  as- 
suming that  the  vote  is  affirmative,  and 
before  the  vote  on   i  b  i  ? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  informs  me 
that  the  only  part  that  would  be  open 
for  amendment  after  a  flnst  vote  on  <a» 
would  be  line  11  on  page  1  and  lines  1 
and  2,  inclusive,  on  page  2. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  was  my  under- 
standlntr,  Mr.  President,  because  I  think 
the  Senate  should  understand  that  If  the 
first  vote  is  affirmative,  that  locks  In  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  relating  to 
censure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
fjore.  The  Chair  is  informed  that  addi- 
tional language  could  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  resolution,  but  the  language 
In  the  resolution  Is  as  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that. 
I  think  the  Senate  .should  imderstand 
clearly  that  an  affirmative  vote  on  spec'- 
ficatlon  I  a )  — to  use  a  legal  term  for  the 
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purpose — would  lock  In  the  words  "de- 
serves the  censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he 
is  so  censured  for  his  conduct,  which 
Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals,  derogates 
from  the  public  trust  expected  of  a  Sen- 
ator; and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into 
dishonor  and  disrepute." 

The  reason  why  I  raise  that  question 
is  that  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  vote  on  (b) 
first,  and  I  will  explain  why,  because  I 
believe  people  are  reasonable  here,  and 
therefore  it  may  still  be  possible  to  come 
to  what  should  be  a  fair  conclusion.  I 
have  not  been  heard  upon  this  matter 
before,  and  the  reason  Is — would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  like  me  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
I  believe  the  Chair  Is  in  error.  The  vote 
first  is  on  the  whole  resolution  as  applied 
to  count  la) .  Then,  when  you  vote  a  sec- 
ond time,  you  should  vote  again  on  the 
whole  resolution  with  respect  to  count 
ibi,  and  it  should  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. There  are  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent charges  with  the  same  window- 
dressing  before  them,  and  an  affirmative 
vote  on  count  i  a  >  docs  not  preclude  and 
should  not  preclude  a  further  amend- 
ment, with  respect  to  count  ib),  to  any 
part  of  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  unless  imani- 
mous  consent  is  given,  the  first  vote  on 
the  resolution,  plus  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated as  paragraph  i  a ' ,  will  consist  of 
a  vote  on  the  entire  resolution  except 
paragraph  <  b ) ;  and  imless  another  re- 
solving clause  is  added  or  something  else 
is  added  thereto,  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  will  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  point  out  the  very 
unfairness  of  that  ruling.  We  may  very 
well  want  the  resolution,  and  everything 
it  says,  to  apply  to  count  <a> ,  every  word 
in  it  and  with  every  meaning,  with  all 
the  force  of  it.  But  when  we  go  to  vote 
on  coimt  (b) ,  we  may  very  well  want  to 
modify  or  to  qualify;  and  this  ruling, 
I  submit,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
precedent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  resolution  is  presently  for- 
mulated, the  Parliamentarian  informs 
me  that  the  ruling  that  the  Chair  has 
previously  given  Is  correct.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
can  achieve  the  end  he  desires  is  by 
striking  out  paragraph  ib)  and  putting 

In  another  resolving  clause  and 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  you  are  not  volng  on  para- 
graph (b)  at  the  moment,  nor  are  you 
voting  on  additions  upon  which  you  in- 
voke paragraph  (b>  or  approve  it  at  the 
moment.  You  cannot  separate  that  and 
say  you  have  to  vote  on  these  additions 
on  la)  and  vote  on  the  same  additions 
for  (b).  It  should  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  if  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  finished. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  a  ruling. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

The  first  question  is  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  plus  paragraph  (a) .  So 
that  the  second  question  then  comes 
upon  the  addition  of  line  1  on  page  1  and 
lines  1  and  2  on  page  2,  which  is  para- 
graph (b).  The  second  question,  then, 
which  the  Chair  was  prepared  to  pro- 
pound after  the  first  question  was  dis- 
posed of  would  be  on  part  2  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  is  paragraph  (b),  includ- 
ing line  11  on  page  1,  lines  1  and  2  on 
page  2,  as  part  of  the  context  of  lines  1 
through  7  on  page  1  and  lines  3  through 
6  on  page  2. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree,  except  that 
that  should  not  and  does  not  foreclose  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  resolution  when 

you  vote  on  paragraph  (b) ,  because 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  vote  is  on  the  basic  reso- 
lution, unless  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
or  someone  else  desires  to  amend  the 
resolving  clause  and  put  in  another  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  he  does  not  have 
to  put  a  whole  resolution  in.  He  can 
amend  the  resolution  that  is  now  pend- 
ing with  respect  to  paragraph  (b). 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  you  are  doing, 
then,  is  foreclosing  an  amendment  that 
we  might  want  in  paragraph  (b)  to  the 
conclusions  as  to  condemnation.  You 
could  not  move  a  reprimand  for  para- 
graph (b)  according  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  if  you  vote  censure  on  count  (a) , 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  that  ruling.  I 
am  sorry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  regrets  very  much— the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  accomplish 
the  purpose  he  requires  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (b),  the  last  line  on  page  1 
and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2,  put  in  an- 
other resolving  clause,  and  vote  upon 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  have 
cited  the  rule  that  precludes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  cited. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution,  as  a  resolution,  is 
before  the  Senate  as  an  entirety.  Rule 
XVIII  provides  that  any  Senator  may 
ask  for  a  division.  A  division  was  request- 
ed, and  in  accordance  with  that  request, 
the  propositions  as  to  paragraph  (a)  and 
paragraph  (b)  were  divided.  But  the  first 
vote  comes  upon  the  resolution  as  to 
paragraph  (a).  We  adopt  lines  1  through 
7,  Unes  8,  9,  and  10,  and  on  page  2,  lines 
3.  4,  5,  and  6.  If  the  Senator  desires  to 
change  those  resolving  clauses  so  far  as 
paragraph  (b)  is  concerned,  he  can  offer 
an  amendment  that  includes  the  words 
of  paragraph  (b)  and  another  resolving 
clause. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  submit  this: 
The  Chair  ruled,  when  the  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Texas 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Or  the  Senator  can  do  it  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  it  only  applied 
to  count  (a).  Now,  if  you  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  count  (a),  to  the  body 
of  the  resolution,  why  cannot  an  amend- 
ment be  offered  to  count  (b) ,  to  the  body 
of  the  resolution? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  have  it  apply  to  count  (a) .  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  do  exactly 
the  same  thing,  go  through  the  same 
procedure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
went  through,  and  then  it  would  put  two 
resolving  clauses  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the    : 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  Perhaps  this 
matter  can  be  made  clear  If  we  can  go 
back  a  little. 

When  the  Senator  from  Florida  went 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  division  should  be  ordered,  he 
found  that  others  had  already  been  there 
and  discussed  the  question,  and  that  an 
order  had  been  prepared  interpreting  the 
rights  of  any  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  studied  that 
order  very  carefully  and  he  found  that 
this  is  the  situation  and  he  hopes  that 

his  friend 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  suspend  momen- 
tarily. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  foimd  that  this  was 
the  situation:  First,  that  any  Senator 
had  the  right  to  ask  for  a  division;  sec- 
ond, that  if  a  division  were  ordered  on 
the  request  of  any  Senator,  two  separate 
questions  should  be  voted  upon;  and  that, 
in  effect,  it  was  as  If  we  were  voting  on 
two  separate  resolutions. 

However,  the  form  of  the  order  was 
such  It  showed  that  If  the  first  question, 
question  (a),  were  submitted,  we  would 
be  voting  on  everything  from  the  word 
"Resolved,"  down  through  and  including 
section  (a),  and  then,  omitting  section 
(b)  only,  and  beginning  after  section  (b) , 
including  all  the  rest  of  the  resolution. 

He  found  that  the  Chair  had  ruled  and 
would  rule  that  if  that  vote  were  affirma- 
tive, that  then  the  Senate  would  have 
adopted  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  resolution.  That  disturbed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  he  tried  to  think 
the  thing  through  and  he  realized  that 
a  complete  remedy,  just  as  good  as  if 
we  had  two  separate  resolutions  here 
spelled  out  in  full,  was  available  to  any 
Senator  because  if  the  first  point  were 
adopted,  then  the  second  point  might 
be  enlarged  by  including  the  resolving 
part  and  the  censuring  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  an  amendment  coupled  to  the 
second  charge,  and  that  course  is  com- 
pletely open  to  every  Senator. 

He  also  found  that  the  ruling  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  first  charge  did  not 
pass,  that  the  issue  woiild  include  again 
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all  of  the  resolving  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion plus  the  second  count,  count  'b'. 
plus  the  censurtnK  part  of  the  resolution 
So  that  what  happens  after  the  first 
vote  depends  on  what  the  first  vote  is 
If  In  the  first  vote  we  should  turn  down 
the  first  count,  we  would  have  remaining 
this  resolution  as  stated  In  count  2  or 
part  "b".  and  if.  to  the  contrary,  the 
vote  on  the  first  amendment  were  in  the 
affirmative  and  it  were  adopted,  it  would 
still  be  In  the  power  of  any  Senator,  If 
he  wanted  to  amend  something  beyond 
section  (b» ,  to  restate  that  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  whole  resolution;  and  the 
right  Is  completely  saved  to  any  Senator 
to  act  as  If  we  had  two  resolutions  before 
us. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  assured  him- 
self on  this  point  and  asked  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield^ 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President  I 
would  like  to  be  advised  by  the  Chair  how 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  could  be  offered  to  the  second 
count. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  the 
Chair  should  rule,  but  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  glad  to  explain  that 
if  the  Chair  wishes  me  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  ruled  succinctly 

Mr.  8TENNIS  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  all  Senators  can  hear? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  probably  be  much  better  If 
the  Chair  sUted  it.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation. 

The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  if  he  wants  to  change  the 
language  of  the  resolution  insofar  as  It 
applies  to  the  second  part,  paragraph 
(b>.  he  can  offer  additional  language 
after  line  6  on  pane  2  as  an  additional 
"Resolvirig  ■■ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  m.ay  want  to 
wholly  support  every  word  in  this  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  count  1.  but  if  I  vote 
that  way  on  count  1,  I  have  bound  myself 
on  count  2  to  language  I  do  not  want 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  determine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  regrets  the  Senator  in- 
terpreted the  ruling  of  the  Chair  In  that 
way. 

The  Senator  can  then  move  to  strike 
out  the  three  lines  of  count  2.  paragraph 
(b)  and  write  any  sort  of  a  resolve  he 
desires. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  all  I 
am  trying  to  determine  is;  Is  it  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER  It  is  subject 
to  amendment,  as  the  Chair  ruled. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
parllamentar>-  inquiry'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  matter  for  the  Senator.  The 
thing  that  troubles  us  most  is  the  fact 
that  If  it  should  appear  upon  a  vote  that 
part  <b)  will  be  stricken — and  my  guess 
is  that  it  will  be,  and  I  shall  address  my- 
self to  that  later — there  Is  a  section  of 
part  (b)  that  Is  stricken.  Then,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  ackl  at  the  end,  we  have  given 


the  sentence  in  advance  of  the  convic- 
tion. In  short,  we  are  locked  Into  the 
words  deserves  the  censure  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  is  so  censured  for  his  conduct. 
which  is  contrarv-  to  accepted  morals" 
which  is  in  there.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it  You  might  add,  but  you 
cannot  do  anything  about  it,  no  matter 
what  you  add  onto  'a'  and  <bK  That  is 
what  the  Chair  has  ruled 

If  a  Senator  should  vote  'no"  on  ib', 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  there 
Ls  a  moral  dilTerence  betw  een  '  a  >  and 
'  b  <  — and  I  think  there  i.s — the  Senate  is 
locked  in  on  the  declaration  of  censure; 
and  the  only  thing  it  could  do  would  be 
to  add  and  modify  and  .so  forth,  which  is 
not  very  good  in  a  situation  like  thus 

That  is  why  I  raise  the  question.  I 
think  evervbody  wants  to  be  tair.  I  am 
laying  tne  question  before  the  Senate. 
There  are  .several  ways  to  solve  the  mat- 
ter by  unanimous  consent  and  consecu- 
tiveness.  of  course,  in  the  vote  on  a '  and 
'  b  I  or  '  b '  and  i  a ' .  all  subject  to  unani- 
mous consent 

You  are  all  men  of  «ood  con.science.  I 
lay  this  before  you  Once  you  vote  '  a '  up, 
once  you  have  voted  "yea"  on  a<,  then 
you  are  locked  into  lines  3  through  6  on 
page  2  You  can  add  but  you  cannot 
change 

Mr.  STENNIS   Mr   President,  will  the 
Senate  yield  there  ' 
Mr  JAVITS  I  yield 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  was  the 
Chair  following  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York'^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  the  Chair  was  trying  to 

Mr  STENNIS  Has  the  Chair  ruled  the 
way  in  w  hich  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  or  to  the  contrary? 

Does  the  Chair  understand  my  ques- 
tion ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  was  understood. 

If  the  Senate  votes  on  the  resolution 
under  the  question  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  Chair  ruled,  section  '&>  and 
Imes  1  through  7  on  page  1,  and  lines  3 
through  6  on  page  2,  inclusive,  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  not  subject 
to  further  amendment 

The  Senator  then  can,  if  he  desires — 
the  Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  another  re.solving  clause, 
insofar  as  section  'b'  can  be  written,  the 
words  could  be  changed,  and  others  could 
be  stricken 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
the  Senate  that  they  look  at  the  original 
resolution  In  which  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  recommended 
censure  on  two  counts,  one  having  to  do 
with  fundraising,  and  the  other  having 
to  do  with  double  billing  We  did  not  rec- 
ommend that  Senator  Dodd  be  censured 
only  for  one  and  then,  again  for  the 
other.  We  presented  them  both  for  con- 
sideration, to  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Senate  If  it  Is  going  to  vote  censure. 
If  the  Senate  votes  to  take  out  section 
I  b  I ,  it  meains  that  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  censure  the  Senator  on  section  (a) 
alone;  If  the  Senate  keeps  <a>  and  <b) 
in.  the  Senate  says  that  the  Senate  is 


censuring    for    <a)    plus   whatever   ibi 
means 

If  we  take  ib>  out.  it  means  we  »111 
vote  censure  on  ia>  alone,  without  giv- 
ing any  considerations  to  ib> ,  Otherwise 
we  should  have  submitted  three  resolu- 
tions, censure  for  <ai  and  then  for  (hy 
But  we  said  we  would  consider  censurln|[ 
him  because  of  tai  and  ibi  together. 
Take  (b»  out,  and  we  are  censuring  for 
a  <  alone  So  we  take  ib>  out.  Where  do 
we  go  from  there?  This  is  the  point  of 
the  parliamentary  inquiry.  We  said  we 
can  strike  >bi  and  offer  a  resolution  with 
new  instructions  and  new  interpreta- 
tions added  to  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore That  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McC.\RTHY.  So  that  if  ib>  Is 
stricken,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
could  offer  a  second  section  to  the  reso- 
lution in  which  he  would  "reprimand," 
or  express  disapproval  of  'bt. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore In  any  language  the  Senator  chose, 
that  would  be  correct. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  It  seems  that  this 
clarifies  the  situation 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  jneld  to  me^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  R.hode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  absolutely- 
correct,  because  if  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion up  through  section  <ai,  the  next 
question  that  reoccurs  Is,  Shall  section 
'bi  be  adopted' 

Now,  if  that  is  carried,  then  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  saying  that  we  are 
locked  in.  If  that  is  adopted  then  section 
lb'  remains  in.  It  Is  tied  In  with  the  re- 
solving clause.  Therefore  we  can  no 
longer  amend  it.  That  Is  the  thing  that 
is  very  Important  here. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  point  I  am 
making  is,  a  vote  on  count  one,  saying 
we  censure,  should  not  t>e  binding  to  the 
point  that  we  cannot  amend  the  word 
"censure"  on  count  two.  By  simply  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "censure"  and  Inserting 
"reprimand,"  that  is  what  we  are  say- 
ing cannot  be  done.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  raising.  I  am  not  seeking  a  new  res- 
olution, but  I  do  not  want  to  feel  that 
l)ecause  I  vote  to  censure  on  count  one 
that  I  cannot  modify  that  vote  on  count 
two  to  say  that  I  reprimand.  If  that  Is 
what  the  Senate  wants  and  that  the 
Chair  Is  holding,  that  It  cannot  be 
amended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  one  further 
parllamentai-y  Inquiry,  Mr.  President,  Is 
It  possible — I  know  the  answer  of  the 
Chair  win  be  that  the  Senate  can  do 
anything  by  unanimous  consent — but, 
nonetheless,  I  ask.  Is  it  possibla,  by  iman- 
Imous  consent,  to  open  lines  3  to  6  or 
amend  them  after  the  first  and  second 
votes  have  been  disposed  of? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  possible.  I  thank  Um 
Chair. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  N*v  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
get  at  this  some  way.  I  will  pause  here 
a  moment  until  the  Parliamentarian  has 
finished  conferring  with  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  President,  I  think.  If  I  have  under- 
stood this  matter  correctly— If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York— the  Chair  has  ruled,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  after  we  have  a  vote  on 
la ' ,  and  if  it  should  be  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  resolution  In  whole,  will  still  be 
open  to  further  amendment.  For  in- 
stance, an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
language  In  paragraph  (bi ,  or  supposing 
a  Senator  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  keep  paragraph  i  b  i  in  there  but  using 
different  language,  or  say  we  use  the 
word  "reprimand"  as  to  paragraph  (b) . 
Could  he  not  also  offer  an  amendment 
by  just  saying,  "be  it  further  resolved 
that  it  Is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate" 
and  so  forth,  and  put  In  the  word  "rep- 
rimand"   and   put   it   In   In   paragraph 

ibi? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  we  would  have 
before  the  Senate  the  matter  of  strik- 
ing it  all  out.  and  If  that  carried.  It  was 
over.  We  want  to  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  matter  of  keeping  it  In  there,  but 
using  a  different  word — that  Is,  "rep- 
rimand"—and    In    that    way    all    sides 
would  certainly  have  been  represented. 
Is  that  the  Chair's  ruling,  in  substance? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  cannot  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  that  all  sides 
will  have  their  rights  represented.  But 
the  Senator   from   Mississippi   has   de- 
scribed the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  has 
presented  a  way  in  which  paragraph 
(b)  can  be  presented  to  the  Senate  with 
different   language,   such   as   the   word 
"reprimand"  or  some  other  word  other 
than  "censure"  and  have  another  re- 
solving clause. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  states  further  that  this 
was  originally  a  single  resolution  with 
a  single  resolving  clause.  Then,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  described,  it 
was  divided  so  that  we  had  an  agreement 
to  vote  on  (a)  and  (b) .  but  we  still  vote 
on  a  single  resolution  with  a  resolving 
clause. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ex- 
plain myself  on  that,  since  I  raised  this 
question. 

Senators  have  an  absolute  right  to  have 
a  different  point  of  view  on  the  strength 
of  an  indlctment^^and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Cfcnnecticut  IMr.  Dodd] 
will  forgive  me  fhr  this,  but  we  have  got 
to  use  words  that  people  understand- 
on  (a)  and  (b) ,  ajid,  therefore,  we  should 
have  the  right  to  use  our  discretion  as  to 
whf.t  should  be  the  punishment — because 


that  Is  what  it  Is  in  the  event  the  Senate 
acts  diflferently  on  (a)  and  (b) .  Members 
may  differ.  Some  may  feel  that  if  (a)  is 
sustained  and  (b)  is  knocked  out  that  we 
are  all  for  censure  and  it  is  well  deserved. 
Other  Members  may  feel  that  if  (b)  Is 
knocked  out  and  (a)  is  sustained,  we  cen- 
sure, because  we  do  not  have  the  wording 
to  enact  various  other  resolutions. 

Thus,  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  a  lawyer 
to  point  out  that  once  we  pass  (a),  we 
are  locking  in  on  the  punishment.  We 
can  knock  out  (b)  any  way  we  like,  be- 
cause this  is  a  single  resolution  and  the 
proposition  to  censure  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  because  he  has 
been  found  culpable  on  (a)  and  (b) .  Now, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  on  the 
voting  on  (a)  and  (b),  but  we  have  not 
passed  on  the  punishment,  unless  we  do 
it  by  unanimous  consent.  Members  may 
differ  on  that.  I  will  tell  the  Senate, 
frankly,  my  own  attitude— I  think  the 
Senate  should  know  it — and  that  is  the 
only  reason  I  rose.  I  think  the  committee 
is  composed  of  great  and  wonderful  men 
so  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  insulted 
if  I  do  not  agree  with  them  100  percent. 
I  know  that  as  a  fact.  It  is  nonsense, 
In  my  judgment,  to  lay  this  at  the  door 
that  the  committee  will  feel  aggrieved 
because  we  did  not  sustain  them  all  the 
way.  It  Is  this  man's  life  that  is  at  stake. 
The  missing  element  in  section  2  is  scien- 
ter, as  we  lawyers  call  it;  namely,  that  it 
has  not  been  proved  conclusively,  in  my 
judgment,    that    Senator   Dodd    under- 
stood what  he  was  doing  when  he  double 
billed.  That  has  to  be  proved  affirmative- 
ly. It  cannot  be  taken  on  circumstances 
and  piecing  it  together.  If  it  is  in  this 
resolution,  it  is  entitled  to  our  judgment. 
I    think,    under    the    circumstances, 
charge  (a)  has  been  proved.  I  shall  vote 
that  way.  I  have  gotten  the  Articles  of 
War,  I  may  say.  At  the  very  least,  I  think 
it  is  conduct  unbecoming  a  Senator. 

Under  those  circumstances,  should  not 
the  Senate  have  the  freedom  to  say. 
well,  first  find  out  what  we  are  going  to 
hold  this  man  for?  If  the  whole  Senate 
shall  vote  that  it  is  satisfied  he  is  guilty 
of  (b),  then  I  will  abide  by  that  judg- 
ment. But  that  is  not  a  vote  for  censure 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  his  culpa- 
bility on  (a)  and  (b) .  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  should  not  lock  ourselves  in. 
and  the  Senate  should  be  left  free,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
determine  what  punishment  we  will  ad- 
judge after  we  vote  on  what  he  Is  guilty 
of.  That  is  just  unloosening  our  own 
hands.  He  is  going  to  have  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  what  we  say  in  this 
resolution.  Let  lis  not  tie  ourselves  up  in 
a  procedural  way  so  we  cannot  do  what 
our  conscience  dictates  we  should  do 
when  It  comes  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  may  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  already  expressed  itself 
on  what  kind  of  language  should  be  used 
relative  to  Senator  Dodd  with  reference 
to  point  (a) .  My  amendment  was  offered 
simply  to  mitigate  the  language  of  the 
resolution  as  it  applied  to  point  (a) .  and 
no  other  point.  The  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly determined  it  did  not  want  to  miti- 
gate the  language  relative  to  point  fa>  ; 


that  it  wanted  to  do  what  it  voted  to  do 
on  point  (a).  So.  as  a  practical  matter. 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  mitigate  the 
language  have  to  stand  upon  that  ver- 
dict. I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get 
anywhere  after  point  (a)  is  voted  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  Is  carried,  what  will  be  the 
question  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  question  will  be  on  part  2 
of   the   resolution,  which   Is  paragraph 
(b),   including  line   11   on  page   1   and 
lines  1  and  2  on  page  2,  as  a  part  of  the 
context  of  lines  1  through  7  on  page  1. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   Assuming   that   that 
motion  does  carry,  it  would  mean  that 
section    (b)    is  adopted.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  What  motion? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  that  motion  Is  carried.  It  would 

mean 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  part  of  the  res- 
olution be  adopted?  Therefore,  one  step 
would  be  done.  Could  there  be  a  further 
amendment  that  would  change  the  word 
"censure"  as  to  (b)  ? 

The  question  I  am  asking  is,  at  what 
point  do  we  mete  out  punishment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  Senator  could  offer  a  nc.  resolv- 
ing clause. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  my  ques- 
tion. When  the  question  is  submitted  on 
part  <b^.  and  it  should  carry,  can  the 
Senate  then  amend  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  language  as  to  punishment,  or 
is  it  locked  in? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senate  agrees  to  either  para- 
graph I  a)  or  paragraph  (b) — either — 
then  lines  1  through  7  on  page  1  and 
lines  3  through  6  on  page  2  are  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  agreed  to.  That  is 
precisely  the  point  I  am  making  here. 
There  may  be  some  Senators  who  would 
like  first  to  take  a  chance  on  knocking 
out  (b)  completely;  but  falling  that,  we 
are  locked  In  and  we  no  longer  can 
amend  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  state  what  the  Chair  ruled  a 
few  minutes  ago  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  states  that  the  resolving 
clause,  lines  1  through  7  on  page  1,  and 
lines  3  through  6  on  page  2,  Inclusive, 
would  be  adopted  if  either  (a)  or  (b> 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  after  that, 
we  can  no  longer  amend  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  brings  me  back 
to  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said — we  are  being  locked  In. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  Senator  from  Texas  pointed 
out,  the  Senate  has  already  voted  upon 
a  motion  to  mitigate  the  language  In- 
sofar  as   paragraph    (a)    Is   concerned. 
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and  it  would  take  unanimous  consent 
to  reoffer  the  identical  amendment  to 
para«rraph  (a)  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Chair  is  missing 
my  point.  What  if  we  then  desire  mitiga- 
tion? We  want  to  knock  it  out  com- 
pletely, and  the  vote  goes  against  us. 
Then  we  are  locked  in.  It  Is  ever>-thing 
or  nothing.  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  we  are 
making  a  very  complex  thing  out  of 
something  that  Is  very  simple.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  !  Mr.  Tower  1  pointed  out 
accurately  a  while  ago  that  his  proposed 
amendment  affected  only  the  submission 
of  question  <  a ) .  He  addressed  that  parlia- 
mentary question  to  the  Chair,  was  as- 
sured that  that  was  the  case,  offered  his 
amendment,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  So  that  the  censure  part  in  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  resolution,  insofar 
as  that  action  is  concerned,  was  fixed  as 
to  section  (ai.  but  was  not  fixed  as  to 
section  <b).  If  any  Senator  want5  to 
vote  differently  as  to  section  '  b » ,  all  in 
the  world  he  has  to  do  is  to  offer  new 
resolving  words  to  come  after  the  resolu- 
tion as  written. 

I  satisfied  myself  completely  on  it  be- 
fore I  asked  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  merely  want  to  say  one  time,  again, 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  com- 
pletely correct  in  his  statement  that  our 
action  In  turning  down  the  change  of 
the  word  "censure  "  to  another  word  ap- 
plies only  and  exclusively  to  the  case 
made  by  section  <&'  and  not  at  all  to 
anything  else.  If  Senators  want  to  have 
a  different  censure  clause  as  to  'b'.  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  offer  additional 
words  to  the  resolution 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  still 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
New  York  yielded  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  complete  my  remarks. 

There  is  no  way  to  change  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  that  judgment  in 
the  Senate,  but  only  as  to  section  '  a ' . 
Those  words  as  to  section  '  a '  are  fixed : 
they  are  set.  If  Senators  want  to  have 
other  words  as  to  section  <t> .  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  them  into  the  resolution. 
That  Is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  very 
point  I  am  making.  Section  ia>  will  be 
fixed  If  we  vote  it  up.  It  will  be  fixed; 
no  one  can  change  it 

Mr.  HOLLAND  But  only  as  to  section 
(a). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  But  only  as  to  sec- 
tion (a) .  The  point  I  am  making  is  this 
Can  I  now  move  or  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  word  -censure"  and 
submit  the  word  reprimand"  as  to  sec- 
tion (b)  ?  The  Chair  has  ruled  that  that 
cannot  be  done.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Chair's  reasoning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  continue  to  yield  to  me. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  could  not 
proceed  In  that  way  If  he  did  so,  he 
would  attempt  to  undo  what  has  already 


been  done  with  respect  to  section  *&>. 
But  he  can  do  it  m  another  way.  by  of- 
fering separate  words  to  Indicate — and. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  glad 
to  join  the  Senator  In  offering  those 
words — that  he  wants  to  be  sure  he  can 
have  that  remedy.  But  I  know  he  can 
have  that  remedy  unimpaired.  I  know  he 
would  be  in  error,  if  he  thout;ht  he  could 
again  take  out  the  word  censure  "  as 
to  .section  <&' .  winch  has  already  been 
fixed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  desire  to 
change  section  > a» .  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  submit  a  whole  new  resolution  to  deal 
with  section  '  b  i 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Not  a  whole  new  reso- 
lution, but  words  that  follow  by  way  of 
amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  would  have 
to  add  a  whole  new  resolution. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  the  picture  clearly  in 
mind  by  now.  [Laughter  1  I  should  like 
to  bring  my  part  of  the  debate  to  a  clo.se. 
Incidentally,  I  have  never  used  the  argu- 
ment that  when  an  amendment  is  turned 
down  it  means  that  sometiiing  is  fixed 
in  the  resolution.  There  could  be  44  reso- 
lutions with  44  variations  of  the  word 
censure"  that  would  be  in  order  to  the 
wiiole  resolution. 

The  way  we  are  locking  in  language 
procedurally,  no  matter  what  we  do  with 
sections  a"  and  'b>.  we  will  have 
censure. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  or  the 
Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr.  Holland] 
that  because  the  Senate  rejected  the 
Tower  amendment,  that  means  that  this 
is  our  optimum  definition,  and  that  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  liave  to  take  with 
sections  a'  and  'b',  once  we  tie  our 
hands  in  this  procedural  way  I  think  I 
have  spoken  more  than  enough  times — 
as  have  other  Senators — to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  locked  in  if  we  follow  this 
procedure. 

Definitely,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  get  ourselves  off  this  dime,  to  allow 
Senators  to  vote  their  con.sciences  on  sec- 
tions 'a»  and  b'.  Is  to  get  unanimous 
con.sent.  We  may  not  get  it. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out  that  if  any 
Senator  has  it  in  mmd  to  object — because 
I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent — 
the  Senate  will  be  tyinu  its  hands,  and 
we  shall  be  unable  to  make,  as  it  were, 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime— a  very  ele- 
mentary proposition  I  think  we  .shall  be 
making  a  great  mi-stake  to  do  .so  No  court 
would  do  that — and  there  has  been  much 
talk  that  the  Senate  is  .sitting  as  a  court. 
We  would  not  find  a  judue  who  would 
lock  his  hands  in  by  a  motion  of  this  sort. 
The  only  way  we  can  get  ourselves  out 
of  thi.s — and  we  have  great  facility, 
when  we  want  to.  for  getting  ourselves 
out  of  embarrassing  situations — is.  if 
unanimous  consent  can  be  obtained,  that 
the  final  re.solvini,'  clause  be  opened  to 
amendment  following  the  vote  on  lai 
and  lb'.  That  kind  of  unanimous  con- 
.sent would  enable  us  to  work  our  will, 
whatever  that  will  may  be 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 


yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  If  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
if  we  unanimously  consent  to  modifying 
tlie  last  clause,  which  states  the  punisii- 
ment,  as  he  would  say.  then  we  must 
apply  that  Ughter  punishment  to  lai 
as  well  as  to  '  b  >  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  It  would  t>e  entirely 
up  to  the  Senate  as  to  what  they  want 
to  do.  We  could  have  two  resolves,  one 
as  to  I  a)  and  one  as  to  (bt ,  or  we  could 
have  one.  The  Senate  could  deal  with  the 
language  any  way  it  chose. 

Incidentally— «nd  this  possibility 
.should  not  be  lightly  dismissed— the 
Senate  might  make  that  language  much 
tougher.  Those  Senators  who  feel  that 
'b'  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  than 
lai.  might  wish  to  toughen  up  the  lan- 
guas^e  considerably  beyond  censure. 
That  is  just  as  possible  as  the  reverse. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  addressing  my 
inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  problem  is.  if  we 
had  unanimous  consent  which  permitted 
the  Senate  to  modify  the  final  clause 
after  t>oth  lai  and  ib>  had  been  voted 
on.  would  that  permit — I  will  change  my 
question  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated— would  that 
permit  us  to  -say  that  with  respect  to  ia> 
he  IS  censured,  with  respect  to  <b>  he 
is  reprimanded,  or  commended,  or  some- 
thing else? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes  Of  course,  the  Senate  can  do 
tliat  right  now.  The  Senate  can  vote 
for  censure  on  (ai  and  vote  for  some- 
thing milder  on  <bi  by  inserting  a  new 
resolving  clause.  If  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  proposition  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  intends  to  suggest,  lines 
3  through  6  would  be  opened  for  amend- 
ment after  voting  upon  both  'a'  and 
■b). 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  which  case  it  would  be  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  lines  3  through  6 
then  would  be  open  for  amendment  for 
any  purpose,  if  the  Senate  acreed  to  a 
unanimous  con.sent  to  make  tho.se  lines 
amendable 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  could  turn 
down  any  amendment  it  did  not  like  to 
those  lines,  could  it  not,  or  apree  to  any 
it  did  like? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  could. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  There  must  be  a  way 
out  of  this  Impasse. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The     Senator     from     Mississippi 
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brought  in  a  resolution  of  censure,  and 
based  it  on  two  grounds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  decided  it  would  vote 
on  each  ground  separately. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thinks  the  confusion 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  was  a  single 
resolution  of  censure  based  upon  these 
two  grounds,  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  that  there 
should  be  censure  if  either  ground  was 
found. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  about  to  propose 
a  way  to  meet  the  situation.  If  we  could 
have  unanimous  consent,  as  to  •  b » — that 
part  of  the  resolution  that  follows  the 
(b>  in  brackets — that  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  resolution,  rewritten  as  a  separate 
resolution  in  the  same  language  that  it 
has  now,  and  then  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, the  opening  clause  would  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  the  closing  part 
would  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
could  be  taken  up  after  we  pass  on  (a). 
That  way.  everyone  would  have  complete 
rights  in  every  possible  way. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  exactly  what  would  not  give  everyone 
complete  rights,  because  we  have  al- 
ready voted  censure  on  (a) . 

Several  Senators.  No. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  proposition,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  offer  two  complete  res- 
olutions, one  a  resolution  containing  the 
language  on  page  1  through  line  10  and 
the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  6,  and 
then  another  resolution  that  would  con- 
tain any  language  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
or  any  other  Senator  wished  to  put  Into 
it,  including  the  language  in  paragraph 
(b). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose,  I  would  add  one  further 
point:  If  that  is  done,  of  course,  (a) 
would  be  put  In  subject  to  what  has  al- 
ready happened  by  the  vote  on  the 
Tower  amendment.  That  has  already 
been  passed  on,  as  to  that  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  have  to  come 
in  with  the  result  of  that  vote  attached. 
Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  May  I 
just  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  If  we 
did  it  the  Senator's  way.  it  could  result 
in  two  resolutions,  which  is  a  confusing 
and,  in  my  judgment,  not  quite  fully 
dignified  approach  to  the  situation?  We 
ought  to  act  on  the  Dodd  case  by  one 
resolution. 

The  suggestion  I  have  made  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  except  that  it  unties  the 
Senate's  hands  until  the  final  conclusion 
as  to  what  it  is  going  to  do,  as  to  what 
it  finds.  I  respectfully  submit  that  that 
would  be  a  cleaner,  more  honorable, 
inore  judicial  way  to  do  it  than  to  have 
two  resolutions.  It  would  be  one  resolu- 
tion then.  In  two  parts,  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Did 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  submit  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wanted  to  discuss  the 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  for  a 
moment,  while  the  clerk  reads  the  two 
propositions  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  understand  no  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  been  propounded  by 
anybody. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  propounded 
one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  the  Chair — does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say,  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  Sena- 
tor concerning  the  two  resolutions,  that 

1  think  it  is  a  good  point.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  two  resolutions.  I 
think  that  we  can  have  part  la)  and 
part  (b)  and  give  them  separate  desig- 
nations— keeping  them  separate  but  hav- 
ing two  resolving  clauses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  not  to 
state  it  simply,  but  could  not  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
be  accomplished  by  striking  all  of  line 
11  on  page  1  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page 

2  and  then  starting  with  what  would  be 
line  7  on  page  2  and  do  it  all  in  the  one 
resolution?  We  could  use  the  same  lan- 
guage again,  and  then  after  that  we 
would  use  the  language  appearing  on 
page  2,  starting  on  lines  3  through  6, 
with  whatever  changes  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make. 

In  that  way,  it  would  all  be  contained 
in  one  resolution  and  it  would  be  in 
legislative  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  this  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation.  As  I  under- 
stand the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  it  calls 
upon  us  to  vote  upon  two  different  prop- 
ositions: first,  line  1  through  line  10 
on  page  1,  plus  lines  3  through  6  on  page 
2.  That  may  be  characterized  as  the  first 
specification. 

The  Senate  will  then  vote — regardless 
of  how  it  might  vote  on  this — on  the 
second  proposition,  embracing  lines  1 
through  7  on  page  1  and  line  11  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  through  line  6  on  page 
2. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  proposition  just  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  we  have  com- 
plicated the  simplicity  of  the  matter. 


as  I  see  it.  on  each  of  these  points,  on 
each  of  these  specifications,  in  designat- 
ing one  as  specification  la)  and  the  other 
as  specification  (b) . 

Each  Senator  is  confronted  by  2  ques- 
tions. The  first  question  is  whether  the 
evidence  Ijeing  considered  by  the  Senate 
establishes  the  facts  alleged  in  speci- 
fication (a)  or  (b),  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  second  question  is  whether  the 
facts  themselves  are  established. 

If  a  Senator  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  affirmative  and  justify  or  require 
censure,  he  then  has  to  answer  many  of 
those  questions  in  the  afflrmative  before 
he  can  vote  on  that  specification. 

If  he  answers  either  one  of  those  in 
the  negative,  then  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  vote  against  the  specification. 

In  other  words,  he  would  have  to  find 
that  the  facts  stated  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  those  facts  thus  established 
justify  or  require  censure. 

If  he  found  that  neither  one  of  those 
conditions  existed,  or  if  only  one  of  them 
existed,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  specification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  very  obviously  the  case  that  we  have 
ourselves  involved  In  a  parliamentary 
spiderweb. 

Once  I  realized  that  I  was  Involved  in 
that  spider's  web,  I  tried  to  get  out  of 
it  by  means  of  a  unanimous  consent,  but 
could  not  do  so. 

The  committee  is  now  locked  into  it. 
and  the  committee  cannot  get  vmani- 
mous  consent  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  resolution  is  so  drawn  as  to  accuse 
the  Senator  of  a  course  of  conduct  that 
would  involve  two  types  of  mischief. 

The  language  from  line  1  through  line 
7  on  page  1  is  drawn  on  that  basis,  and 
so  Is  the  language  on  lines  3  through  6  on 
the  following  page. 

For  example,  in  lines  1  through  7  on 
page  1.  it  states  that  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  over  a  course  of  5 
years,  Senator  Dodd  has  been  doing  some 
things  which  the  Senate  does  not  think 
is  right. 

It  further  says  that  he  is  exercising 
improperly  the  influence  and  power  of 
his  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  shown  by 
the  conclusions  in  the  investigation  by 
the  select  committee. 

The  resolution  states  that  he  was  do- 
ing this : 

(a)  to  obtain,  and  use  for  his  personal 
benefit,  funds  from  the  public  through 
political  testimonials  and  a  political  cam- 
paign— 

The  resolution  continues: 

(b)  to  request  and  accept  reimbursements 
for  expenses  from  both  the  Senate  and  private 
organizations  for  the  same  travel — 

The  Senator  did  not  make  the  request. 
He  was  not  the  one  to  accept  it.  It  was 
made  and  accepted  on  his  behalf,  as  the 
testimony  and  evidence  shows. 

So  obviously  that  does  not  relate  to  the 
phrase  "exercising  the  Influence  and 
power  of  his  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator." 

We  go  then  to  the  material  contained 
on  the  other  three  lines  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  which  we  would  be  voting.  That 
states — 
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deaervM  the  censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he 
Is  so  cen«\ire<l  for  his  conduct,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals — 

If  It  Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals, 
that  would  appear  to  refer  to  section  <  b  > 
There  Is  no  particular  moral  standard 
Involved  In  section  >  a  • 

The  resolution  then  continues — 
derogate*  from  the  public  trust  expected  of 
a  Senator — 

That  apparently  refers  to  section  » b  ■ . 
which  accuses  him  of  requesting  and  ac- 
cepting reimbursement  of  expenses 
from  both  the  Senate  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  the  same  travel. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  resolution : 
derogate*  from  the  public  trust  expected  of  a 
Senator;  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  Into 
dishonor  and  disrepute 
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If  he  la  guilty  of  only  one  of  the 
charges,  then  It  seems  a  bit  harsh  to  say 
dishonor  and  disrepute.  In  such  case.  It 
might  be  more  fair  to  say  that  It  tends 
to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  Senate. 

The  whole  Idea  Is  wrapped  up  in  one 
ball  of  wax. 

If  we  leave  out  'a'  or    b' ,  it  tends  to 

make  sense. 

We  have  surplus  language  that  should 
not  be  there.  In  lines  1  through  7  on 
page  1  and  lines  3  through  6  on  page  2, 
you  have  surplus  language  In  the  event 
you  vote  on  section  ia>.  or  section  'b>. 
There  Is  surplus  language  in  either 
event.  They  are  locked  in  on  those  II 
lines  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  this 
parliamentary  spider  web  by  asking  for 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  on  part 
(b)  first,  thinking  that  we  might  drop 
that  part  and  take  out  the  surplus  lan- 
guage and  trim  the  language  down  to 
what  It  should  be. 

I  would  be  willing  to  give  unanimous 
consent  if  we  could  hold  a  conference 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  with  the  entire  committee 
to  talk  about  how  these  resolutions 
ought  to  read,  if  they  are  to  be  separate 
resolutions. 

I  would  be  willing  to  give  unanimous 
consent  if  we  could  do  that,  but  thus 
far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  tjet  out  of  this  spider's 
web.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
give  anybody  else  unanimous  consent  to 
get  out  of  the  spider's  web  until  we  have 
a  chance  to  work  something  out  and 
draft  what  would  be  an  appropriate 
resolution. 

It  would  be  all  right  with  me  If  I 
had  my  way  about  it,  looking  backward, 
with  20/20  vision,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  would  never  have 
gotten  a  division  to  begin  with  However, 
I  was  too  slow  to  move. 

I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  going  to 
be  trapped  and  kept  from  making  a  mo- 
tion that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  that 
others  would  not  have  a  cliance  to  make 
motions  they  wanted  to  make. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  trap  except  by  some 
sort  of  an  agreement  or  a  series  of  mo- 
tions. However.  I  am  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  understanding  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  In  the  matter  in  which  I  wanted 
to  proceed.   I  am  not  disposed  to  give 


unanimous  consent  to  any  other  Senator 
because  of  that,  but  I  am  willing  to  co- 
operate, knowing  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  act. 

Mr.  JAV'ITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.    President,    a    parliamentary    in- 

Qulry  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  Senate  Resolution  112.  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  one  who  in- 
troduced the  resolution  to  modify  tlie 
same  by  striking  out  line  11  on  page  1 
and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2  and  then 
at  the  end  of  line  6  on  page  2.  and  as 
a  new  paragraph,  add  the  words: 
-Rrsolved  further  -ve&dim  from  the 
original  content  of  the  resolution  on  line 
1  page  1— -that  it  U  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate"  down  through  line  7  on  page 
1  and  then  pick  up  the  words  contained 
on  line  11  of  page  1  reading:  "to  request 
and  accept  reimbursements  of  expenses 
from  both  the  Senate  and  private  orga- 
nizations for  the  same  travel." 

This  Is  the  .same  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent resolution,  and  then  continue  with 
the  same  language  that  is  now  lines  3.  4. 
5,  and  6  on  page  2.  Now.  that  Isj^o  change 
in  subsUnce 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  If  I  may  make  this  ex- 
planation, I  will  yield.  »  .u  * 

Except  for  the  Tower  amendment  that 
is  applied  to  Senate  Resolution  112,  that 
leaves  ever>-  point  open  for  amendment 
and  for  division  vote  as  has  been 
ordered 

I    yield    to    the    Senator    from    New 

Mexico. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Many  Senators  are 
waiting  and  are  willing  to  havf  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, to  try  to  t-et  out  of  this  box 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Has  the  Senator  re- 
ceived   a    ruling    from    the   Chair'' 

Mr  STENNIS  No,  I  have  not:  and  I 
have  not  taken  it  up  with  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  may  do  it  by  unani- 
mous consent  A  reported  resolution  can- 
not be  modified  by  the  introducer.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  that,  it  can  be 
doI^e  in  the  way  originally  outlined  by 
the  Chair,  by  adopting  the  ia>  part  and 
then  by  amending  part  'b'  in  any  way 
he  wishes,  or  by  unanimous  consent,  mak- 
ing these  in  effect  two  separate  "re- 
solves "  It  has  already  been  drafted. 

Mr    STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  make  further  inquiry? 
Mr    JAVITS    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Would  my  same  in- 
quiry apply  and  receive  a  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  Chair  if  this  change 
was  accomplished  by  a  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Just  the  change,  and  not  on  the 
merits  of  any  of  the  laneuaKe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  matter  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time  is  part  -a'  The  Sena- 
tor could  do  it  now  by  linanimous  con- 
sent. After  a  vote  on  part  ^a'  he  could 
also,  by  striking  part    b'  and  then  add- 


iiig  the  language,  make  it  two  separate 
"resolves'"  on  a  motion.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  only  way  the  Senator  on  his 
own  can  divide  it  and  have  (b)  taken  out 
Is  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Chair  mean 
that  after  the  vote  on  ( a ) ,  the  Senator 
who  introduced  the  resolution  could  do 

it? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. He  could  move  to  strike  the  three 
lines  in  paragraph  ib>,  put  any  resolv- 
ing language  that  he  chose  in  such  a  sec- 
ond part  of  the  resolution,  and  move  that 
as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  subject  to 
amendment,  then,  as  one  might  wish? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  meets 
the  situation,  and  I  would  say  that  I 
would  offer  exactly  what  the  Chair  has 
outlined,  after  the  vote  on  (ai. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  make  a 
unanimous  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  meets  the  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  would  have  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  yield,  of  course, 
but  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  do  a 
vain  thing.  I  think  we  should  try  to  do  a 
Uttle  better,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  should  like  to  put  to 
the  Senator  two  or  three  hypothetical 
situations  that  I  offer  in  hope  that  they 
might  clarify  the  matter. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senat£)r  from  New  York,  it  Is  that  if  we 
proceed  to  vote  on  count  'a» ,  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  the  funds  from  testimonial 
dinners,  which  proposes  a  censure  de- 
cision by  the  Senate,  he  feels  that  there 
may  be  those  in  the  Senate  who  would 
not  be  ready  to  vote  that  penalty  on  ia> 
at  the  present  time,  until  they  knew^  what 
the  action  of  the  Senate  was  going  to 
be  on   <  b I . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Precisely. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  Senator 
from  New  York  feels  that  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  soften  tb>.  either  by 
.stiiklng  It  entirely  or  by  substituting 
"reprimand"  or  some  other  descriptive 
term,  jetting  up  a  different  penalty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  answer  that. 
That  is  not  quit-  accurate.  The  first  was 
accurate. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  Senate  holds 
Senator  Dodd  to  be — I  hate  to  use  the 
word  "guilty"— let  us  say  culpable- 
criticize  him.  use  any  word  you  wish- 
en  I  a  I  and  i  b  ' .  then  in  my  opinion  the 
censure  paragraph  is  richly  deserved 
and  should  be  voted  as  Is.  But  my  point 
is  that  if  the  Senate  chooses  to  strike 
cither  'ai  or  ibi.  then  it  should  be  free 
to  make  any  modification  it  chooses  In 
the  censure  paragraph  depending  upon 
what  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate 
is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  coming  to  that,  Dui 
I  first  wanted  to  lay  out  these  three 
hypotheticals.  We  understand  No.  1.  We 
think  that  some  people  might  not  vote 
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for  No.  1  because  they  do  not  know  what 
IS  going  to  happen  to  No.  2;  and  if  a  cer- 
ain  course  of  action  follows  in  respect 
y^  No.  2— namely,  softening  it  to  rep- 
nmand  or  to  some  other  penalty — then 
aiey  might  have  a  different  view  as  to 
what  they  would  vote  for  in  regard  to  a 
penalty  on  la);  and  that  therefore  we 
gre  confronted  with  this  parliamentary 
situation,  referring  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  calls  a  locked-in 
procedure  that  now  confronts  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator? 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  is  puttmg 
It  precisely.  I  do  not  care  about  soften- 
ing tb).  My  hypothesis  is  that  if  (b)  is 
rejected  out  of  hand,  the  vote  is  "no," 
that  leaves  only  <  a  > .  The  question  then 
will  be  for  many  Senators,  if  la)  is  the 
only  count  that  is  sustained,  and  that 
will  be  voted  on  first,  do  they  want  to 
use  this  censure  paragraph  as  it  is 
stated?  The  way  the  parUamentary  sit- 
uation sets  up,  they  have  no  choice,  they 
are  finished. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  third  hypo- 
thetical. No  matter  what  action  is  taken. 
as  the  third  alternative  in  regard  to 
section  (b),  the  Senator  says  we  should 
have  a  right,  after  that  action  has  been 
taken,  no  matter  what  that  action  is.  to 
then  decide  whether  or  not  we  can  take 
a  modified  view  on  the  word  "censure." 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  a  stronger  view. 
Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  go  ahead  and  vote  on  (a),  with 
the  unanimous  understanding,  if  we  can 
get  It,  that  after  the  Senate,  in  its  wis- 
dom, disposes  of  (bi,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  language  in  lines  3  to  6 
vrill  then  be  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  That  is  just 
what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  is  a  more 
orderly  procedure  than  to  follow  a  pro- 
cedure of  two  resolutions.  We  vote  on 
la),  but  we  understand  that  as  we  vote 
on  (a),  we  are  not  committing  ourselves 
to  the  penalty  that  is  set  forth  on  lines 
3  to  6,  In  the  sense  that  that  penalty 
can  be  changed  by  subsequent  action  af- 
ter we  have  disposed  of  ( b » .  I  do  not  see 
why  we  cannot  have  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  believe  that  if  there  were  no  counts  in 
this  resolution  other  than  (a)   and  we 
find  that  we  approve  the  facts  in   (a), 
the    result    should    be    censure.    There 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  I  stand 
on  that.  That  is  my  view.  That  is  not  the 
view  of   some  others.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve each  Senator  has  the  right  to  have 
an  opportunity  to   vote  finally   for  the 
penalty  that  he  believes  should  be  im- 
posed, and  we  should  not  lock  him  in  on 
a  finding  of  fact  that  he  makes  when 
he  votes  on  (a) .  He  is  making  a  finding 
of  fact,  and  he  wants  to  review  that  find- 
ing of  fact,   vis-a-vis  a  penalty,   after 
count  (b)   has  been  considered.  I  think 
we  should  do  that  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  not  the  Senate  just 
voted  on  that  part  of  (a) ,  as  to  whether 
It  shall  be  censure  or  whether  merely 


Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  respectfully 
that  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  for- 
mat that  has  been  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  that  we  voted  on 
it  with  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  into  account;  but  I 
believe  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  reach 
finality  on  it  if  we  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion that  I  make— that  there  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  There  will  be  or- 
der hi  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yielded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I 
may  finish  my  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  we  would  reach  that 
pohit  of  finality,  accepting  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  as  soon  as  we 
dispose  of  (b).  whatever  it  Is;  then,  lines 
3  through  6  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  modify  the  severity 
of  the  Senate's  statement  of  punishment 
with  respect  to  (a),  and  that  amend- 
ment lost.  Does  that  preclude  another 
amendment  for  the  same  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  you 
carmot  offer  the  identical  amendment, 
but  you  could  offer  an  amendment  with 
some  substantive  change  that  would  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  amendment  would 
apply  to  sections  (a)  and  (b),  would  it 
not  and  to  get  it  to  apply  to  (a)  or  (b) , 
you  would  have  to  have  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  did  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Several  Senators  addresed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  611.  in  the  Rules  of  Senate  Proce- 
dure— and  I  hope  there  is  a  copy  that 
the  Chair  will  be  able  to  look  at — the 
second  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

An  original  Senate  resolution  reported 
from  a  committee  may  be  modified  when 
such  action  Is  authorized  by  the  committee. 

As  a  nonlawyer,  could  the  Presiding 
Officer  tell  the  Senate  in  plain  language, 
what  that  means?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Exactly 
what  it  says.  [Laughter.] 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  interpret  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  correctly,  and  I  think 
I  do,  then  I  believe  the  proposal  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  STENNIS],  has  attempted  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  should  be  given  con- 
sideration on  this  basis,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  he  has  the  authorization 
of  his  committee  to  act  in  that  fashion. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
in  favor,  but  I  will  check  with  them.  The 
amendment  I  outlined  transposed  those 
words. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  commit- 
tee please  attempt  to  confer  on  this  mat- 
ter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
find  our  way  out  of  this  parliamentary 
morass  if  we  simply,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, rescinded  the  order  for  division? 
Then,  the  resolution  would  be  open  to 
amendment  and  one  could  move  to  de- 
lete section  <b),  if  we  rescinded  the 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  unanimous  consent  is  not 
needed.  The  Senator  from  Florida  who 
proposed  the  original  request  may  with- 
draw it  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  withdraws  it,  this  would  get  over 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  we  could  consider 
any  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  no  intention 

whatever 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yielded  to  me  and  that 
the  Chair  recognized  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  yielded  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  having  taken  so  much  time  on  a 
procedural  question. 

I  think  it  is  important  because  ob- 
viously many  Senators  are  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  resolution.  Before  we  act  or 
vote  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  a 
unanimous  consent  request.  I  shall  not 
do  it  now  because  I  do  not  think  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  would  accept  it,  al- 
though it  should  be  accomplished. 

Before  we  vote  it  is  my  intention  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  following  the  vote  on  the  divided 
parts  of  the  resolution,  (a)  and  (b) ,  lines 
3  through  6  on  page  2  be  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  briefly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  will  please  be  m  order. 
Attaches  will  please  be  in  order  or  leave 
the  Chamber 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  worthwhile  sug- 
gestions made  and.  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  compounded 
Perhaps  a  lawyer  can  appreciate  this 
type  of  legal  mayhem,  but  for  someone 
who  knows  only  a  little  about  mining. 
teaching,  and  soldiering.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  It  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  com- 
prehend and  understand 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  have  made  similar  pro- 
posals which  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
fa)  and  then  on  'b'.  and  when  those 
votes  are  completed,  that  lines  3  through 
6,  inclusive,  on  page  2  still  be  open  to 
amendment.  It  sounds  to  me,  as  a  lay- 
man, as  a  reasonable  and  worthwhile 
suggestion. 

Then,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee fMr.  Stennis],  has  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  second  paragraph  on  page 
611  of  the  Senate  Procedure  Manual  I 
have  been  Informed  by  him  that,  after 
meeting  with  his  committee,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  statement,  but  before 
he  makes  that  statement  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Parliamentarian  and  he  informs 
me  this  is  applicable,  even  though  a  divi- 
sion has  been  asked  for  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  make  his  position  known. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate,  not  in  a 
mood  of  recrimination,  that  if  this  goes 
on  much  longer,  as  it  has  for  the  past 
several  hours,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership — as  much  as  we  would  not  like 
to  do  it — to  rec€5s  until  tomorrow  rather 
than  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  matter 
tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  state 
to  the  membership  that  \\p  are  not  try- 
ing to  hurry  this  thing  at  all.  but  we  do 
think  that  debate  on  it  is  about  over,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
modify  Senat:  Resolution  112  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  and  I  do  so  now: 

The  resolution  will  be  modified  by 
striking  out  the  language  on  lines  8.  9, 
and  10  on  page  1,  and  also  on  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  2  and  the 

Skvkkal  Senators.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me— line  11  on 
page  1  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2.  and 
then  add  thereto  another  part,  desig- 
nating the  first  as  part  1  and  the  second 
as  part  2 — this  part  2  to  be  added  in  this 
language : 


ResoUed  That  It  Is  the  judgment  of  the 
-Senate  th.it  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Thom.is  J  Dodd.  for  having  en^jiiged  in  a 
course  of  conduct  o'.er  a  period  of  Uve  years 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  otflce  as  a  United  States 
.Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  in  the 
Investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
-Standards  and  Conduct,  to  obtain,  and  use 
for  his  persona!  benefit,  funds  from  the  pub- 
lic through  p«olltlcal  testimonials  and  a  pt>- 
lltlcal  C4.mpatgn  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  is  so  censured  for  his  con- 
duct, which  Is  contriry  to  accepted  morals, 
derogates  from  the  public  trust  expected  of 
a  Senator;  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
into  dishonor  and  disrepute;  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  In  a 
course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  ftve  years 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  In  the 
Investlg-atlon  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  to  request  and  ac- 
cept reimbursements  for  expen.ses  from  both 
the  Senate  and  private  organl^atlons  for  the 
same  travel,  deserves  the  censure  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  \ie  Is  so  censured  for  his  conduct, 
which  Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals,  dero- 
gates from  the  public  trust  expected  of  a 
Senator;  and  tend<>  to  bring  the  Senate  Into 
dishonor  and  disrepute 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  Chair 
rule  that  that  modification  is  so  effec- 
tive therein.  a.s  made  by  the  committee. 
But,  before  ruling,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  this:  This  is  the  same  re-so- 
lution  that  was  voted  on  with  what  I 
shall  call  the  Tower  amendment,  that 
proposed  to  strike  the  word  "censure" 
and  substitute  therefor  So,  this  prop>osal 
to  modify  would  still  be  bound  by  the 
vote  on  the  Tower  amendment 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.' wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ml-s.sl-ssippi  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  think  that  the  last 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  not  be  accurate  because 
the  Senator  from  Texas  specifically  a.sked 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  his 
amendment  applied  only  to  la'  and  he 
offered  it  only  as  to  <  a  > 

Mr  STENNIS  I  was  referring  only  to 
the  first  part  of  the  re-solutlon  which 
carries  'a'    Of  course,  that  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  interrogatory, 
the  modification  is  In  order  and  the  Chair 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  it 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  would 
the  Chair  respond  to  the  inquiry  I  made 
about  the  Tower  amendment  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion, it  being  bound  by  the  vote  on  the 
Tower  amendmetit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
Senate  Resolution  112.  having  been  mod- 
ified, the  Tower  amendment  could  be 
offered  again 

Mr.  STENNIS  Could  be  offered  again^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Yes 

Mr  MANSFIELD  As  to  '  a  ' . 

Mr  STENNIS  A.s  to  'a'  ?  May  I  state 
to  the  Chair  and  to  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  language  is  identical  and  there 
really  is  no  modification  of  what  had 
been  part  a',  or  paragraph  'a',  when 
it  was  voted  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  would 
have  to  be  offered  to  the  new  section  2 


which  would  have  been  parallel  to  sub- 
section lai  in  the  original  resolution,  be- 
fore It  was  modified,  because  the  Senator 
from  Texas  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  his  amendment  apply  only  to  sub- 
.section  i  a ' . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  is  the  Chair  rul- 
ing, then,  that  under  the  modified  res- 
olution, the  Tower  amendment,  in  that 
same  language  at  least,  could  not  be 
offered  again,  but  that  part  2.  or  part  ibi, 
tlien  could  be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  offered  to  part  2,  or  part  ib).  It 
could  not  be  offered  to  part  i  a  > . 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  as 
modified. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  modifies  Senate 
Resolution  112  by  striking  line  11  on 
page  1,  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2,  and 
adding  a  further  resolving  clause: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  In  a 
course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  yean 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusion  in  the 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  to  obtain,  and  use 
fur  his  personal  benefit,  funds  from  the  pub- 
l:c  through  poUtlc.il  testimonials  and  a  po- 
litical camp.TJgn  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate;  and  he  Is  so  censured  for  hlfl  con- 
duct, which  Is  contrary  to  ac<repted  morals, 
derogates  from  the  public  trust  expected 
of  a  -Senator:  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
into  dishonor  and  disrepute;   be  It  fiuther 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  toe 
-Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
ThomAs  J  Dodd.  for  having  engaged  In  a 
ourse  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  years 
from  196!  to  1965  of  exercising  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  In  the 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
-St;indard.s  and  Conduct,  to  request  and  ac- 
cept reimbur-sements  for  expenses  from  both 
the  Senate  and  private  organizations  for  the 
same  travel,  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate;  and  he  Is  so  censured  for  his  con- 
duct, which  Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals, 
derogates  from  the  public  trust  expected  of 
a  -Senator;  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
into  dishonor  and  disrepute 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  furt.her  that  I  wish  to  modify  the 
resolution  on  line  10,  page  1  of  the  origi- 
nal amendment  as  printed,  by  striking 
out  the  word  "and,"  because  it  no  longer 
would  bo  applicable. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  comma 
there,  too? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missl.sslppl  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  hope  that  we 
can  proceed  along  with  this  matter  now 
as  .soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  my  request  for  a  division  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  modified  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  stUl 
stands  with  regard  to  the  modified  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
now  that  we  seem  to  be  on  a  little  firmer 
ground,  to  vote  on  paragraph  (a)  and 
paragraph  (bK  and  then  on  any  amend- 
ments as  may  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Is  a  unanimous  consent  pending? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  propounding  a 
question  to  the  Chair.  The  issue  before 
the  Senate  is  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  modified.  That  is  part  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Part  (a)  or  part  1; 
yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
rights-part  1,  or  (a).  That  is  open  to 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  this  to  a  vote  now 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  minor  matter  on  the  resolution, 
a  modification  necessary,  to  get  it  clear 
on  the  books  just  right.  On  line  8,  I  fur- 
ther modify  It  by  striking  out  "(a)"  in 
line  8  on  page  1.  The  same  case  applies 
also  as  to  (bi  there  In  line  11. 

I  ask  to  modify  it  by  striking  those  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  indicate  the  first 
resolve  as  section  (a)  and  the  second  re- 
solve as  section  (b)?  That  is  a  further 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  overnight 
the  resolution  be  reprinted  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Resolved  (a).  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged 
".n  a  course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions 
m  the  Investigation  by  the  Select  Commlt- 
t**  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  to  obtain, 
and  u.se  for  his  personal  benefit,  funds  from 
the  public  through  political  testimonials  and 
a  political  campaign  deserves  the  censure  of 
the  Senate;  and  he  Is  so  censured  for  his 
conduct,  which  is  contrary  to  accepted 
morals,  derogates  from  the  public  trust  ex- 
pected of  a  Senator;  and  tends  to  bring  the 
Senate  Into  dishonor  and  disrepute:  be  it 
further 

Resolved  ib).  That  It  is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senite  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Thom>is  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  In 
a  course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  in- 


fluence and  power  of  his  olBce  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions 
in  the  Investigation  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  to  request 
and  accept  reimbursements  for  expenses 
from  both  the  Senate  and  private  organiza- 
tions for  the  same  travel,  deserves  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Senate;  and  he  Is  so  censured  for 
his  conduct,  which  Is  contrary  to  accepted 
morals,  derogates  from  the  public  trust  ex- 
pected of  a  Senator;  and  tends  to  bring  the 
Senate  Into  dishonor  and  disrepute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  still  has  the 
floor.  Does  he  desire  to  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

If  the  Senator  is  not  going  to  speak  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  recognized,  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  completes  his  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdiaw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  the  trouble  with  this  resolution 
is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
surplus  language  in  it.  If  this  were  a 
straightforward  resolution  of  censure 
which  stated  its  recommendations  very 
succinctly,  it  would  be  simpler  to  come  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question  or  observation,  but  reserving 
my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  point  out  to  all 
Senators  that  this  change  does  not 
amount  to  a  thing  except  to  bring  the 
language  forward  and  make  everything 
subject  to  amendment  because  of  a  very 
peculiar  parliamentary  situation  that 
was  not  Inherent  in  the  resolution  but 
came  about  by  a  division.  The  Senator 
is  within  his  rights,  but  we  have  not 
added  a  word  to  it  or  taken  a  word  away 
from.  We  made  the  change  so  that  the 
second  paragraph,  part  2,  ties  in.  That 
is  the  only  real  change  in  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  would  I 
know?  I  understand  a  copy  is  being  made 
so  we  can  determine  whether  the  Senator 
is  right.  May  I  see  this  language?  May  I 
look  at  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Turn  the  page  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senator  would  turn  to  the  other  side  of 


the  resolution,  he  may  find  the  language 
there  helpful.  I  do  not  wish  to  rush  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
says  it  is  the  same  thing.  I  submit  it  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  first  one  was.  It 
censures  the  Senator  twice  instead  of 
once. 

In  the  first  part  it  says  he  deserves  the 
censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he  is  so  cen- 
sured for  his  conduct,  which  is  contrary 
to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trust  exp)ected  of  a  Senator:  and 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor 
and  disrepute. 

Then  it  goes  down  and  resolves  all  over 
again. 

Then  it  says  In  part  ib)  that  he  ac- 
cepted reimbursements  from  both  the 
Senate  and  private  organizations  for  the 
same  travel. 

Then  it  says  he  deserves  the  censure 
of  the  Senate;  and  he  is  so  censured  for 
his  conduct,  which  is  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted morals,  derogates  from  the  public 
trust  expected  of  a  Senator;  and  tends  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute. 

The  resolution  originally  charged  the 
Senator  with  doing  two  things  for  which 
he  deserves  to  be  censured,  but  now  ap- 
parently says  he  should  be  censured  for 
one  thing  and  censured  for  another 
thing.  Now  he  is  to  be  censured  twice. 

If  we  could  get  unanimous  consent — I 
am  not  sure  we  could — and  if  the  Senate 
would  like  to  have  something  to  vote  on, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  on  section  (b) — that 
section  relating  to  double  billing.  I  think 
I  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
certainly  quite  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
first  to  say  the  Senator  does  not  know 
what  is  in  it,  and  then  offering  to  vote 
in  the  same  breath.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  these  are  substantially  the 
same  charges,  in  the  same  words,  except 
they  are  repeated,  to  meet  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  Senators  are  interested  in  vot- 
ing in  the  very  same  order  as  when  the 
resolution  was  brought  in  with  (a)  and 
(b). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor.  He  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy  I 
did.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
remarks  that  I  first  said  I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  it  and  then  I  said  I  was  will- 
ing to  vote  on  it  right  away.  Well,  from 
the  time  I  said  I  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it  until  I  said  I  was  ready  to  vote  on  it 
right  away,  I  read  it.  [  Laughter.  ] 

So  now  I  say  I  do  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  in  it,  and  what  it  is,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  copies  avail- 
able for  everyone  to  see. 

For  example,  if  I  were  going  to  vote 
for  a  judgment  on  (b) ,  I  would  take  out 
the  words  "of  exercising  the  influence  and 
power  of  his  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator."  I 
would  take  those  words  out,  because  my 
Impression  is  that  those  words  were  put 
in  there  because  it  was  felt  that  he  en- 
couraged people  to  give  money,  as  relates 
to  section  (a). 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  order.  A 
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point  of  order,  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Is  asking  for  order  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators 
please  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  Sermtor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  I  was  saying 
that  Senator  Dodd  is  being  charged  in 
part  (b)  with  accepting  reimbursement 
for  expenses  from  the  Senate  and  private 
organizations  for  the  same  travel  It 
seems  to  me  that  whether  he  used  the  in- 
fluence of  his  office  as  a  Senator  is  im- 
material. It  would  not  be  a  part  of  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  at  all,  because 
anyone  who  intentionally  double  bills  is 
doing  something  Improper,  whether  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  armed  services,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  a  civil  serv- 
ice employee,  or  anyone  else. 

One  point  Is  that  one  would  not  talk 
about  using  the  influence  of  his  office  as 
a U.S.  Senator  In  subsection  'h>  Another 
point  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  Senators  would  want  the 
words  "deserves  the  censure  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  he  Is  so  censured  for  his  con- 
duct, which  Is  contrary  to  accepted 
morals"  to  appear  in  subsection  ia>,  a 
gray  area.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  standard 
one  might  wish  the  Senate  to  adopt,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  contrary  to  good 
morals.  That  refers  to  morals  generally. 
not  Just  senatorial  morals.  The  Senate 
might  wish  to  make  a  change  there.  I 
believe  It  would  be  well  to  take  a  look  at 
it.  and  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on  how 
this  thing  should  be  drafted,  to  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  surplusage  and  to  make 
the  resolution  read  the  way  it  would  have 
been  drafted  had  it  not  been  put  together 
with  paste  and  staples  and  made  twice 
as  long  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Before 
I  yield,  I  wish  to  add  that  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  propose  an  amendment  to  it 
as  It  stands  right  now.  he  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  doing  it,  because  to  propose 
an  amendment,  it  »»-ill  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  line  so-and-so  and  page  so- 
and-so.  Suppose  you  want  to  amend  the 
language  on  page  3.  line  3.  I  see  three 
line  3's  on  page  3,  three  line  4's,  and 
three  line  5's.  So  I  guess  you  would  have 
to  say  the  first  line  3.  the  second  line  3, 
or  the  third  line  3.  If  the  resolution  In 
Its  present  form  were  not  just  some- 
thing that  was  done  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  a  stapling  machine,  with  every- 
thing changed  around,  there  might  be 
some  way  to  understand  what  we  were 
doing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President,  until  now  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  position  that  its 
resolution  was  cast  in  bronze,  like  the 
statue  on  top  of  this  Capitol  Building, 
that  we  could  not  even  change  a  comma 
to  a  semicolon,  because  the  committee 
had  considered  all  that,  and  no  matter 
how  much  we  pleaded  for  a  change,  that 
wsis  completely  out  of  the  question. 

Now  the  committee  finds  itself  In  a 
parliamentary  trap,  which  was  not  of 
my  doing.  I  tried  to  keep  it  from  being 


that  way.  but  now  we  find  that  the  com- 
mittee has  changed  the  whole  thing 
around  completely,  and  its  changes  will 
result  in  profuse  confu.sion  if  an  amend- 
ment were  offered.  I  think  wc  should  be 
entitled  to  a  clean  copy,  but  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it  as  it  is  and  vote  on  part  (b) 
right  now. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  briefly  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation the  Senator  complains  about  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
resolution  is  brought  about  by  those  op- 
posmg  the  resolution.  They  have  a  right 
to  oppose  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Several  Senators  requested  the  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  state  that,  with 
.the   greatest   deference   to   the   Senator 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  suggest  that  I  did  not  bring  all 
this  abouf  If  I  could  have  had  my  way, 
if  I  had  not  been  confronted  with  the 
same  parliamentary  situation  as  every- 
body el.se.  one  of  us  who  are  for  Senator 
Dodd  would  have  made  the  motion  to 
strike  line  11  on  paije  1  through  line  2 
on  pasje  2.  which  would  simply  take  out 
of  the  resolution  the  double  billing 
charge. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  just  said 
a  short  time  ago  tiiat  was  what  he  want- 
ed. I  tried  to  bring  about  that  result  and 
a.sked  for  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 
when  I  found  my.self  in  that  predica- 
ment, and  I  could  not  get  it  Being  un- 
able to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  one  way,  I  attempted  to  proceed 
in  another.  However.  I  see  no  point  in 
proceeding  in  a  way  that  can  prejudice 
Senator  Dodd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  one  moment 
further,  this  morning  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  said  he  had  no 
choice  as  to  the  order  of  voting  or  any- 
thing else,  and  the  committee  proceeded 
in  this  manner  in  preparation  for  a  vote 
with  reference  to  (a>,  and  if  no  one  else 
wants  to  speak  except  tho  chairman  of 
the  committee,  representing  the  com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Dodd.  we  can  con- 
clude the  .speeches,  I  think,  within  2  or 
3  minutes  total  time  for  both  of  us,  and 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  ia>. 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLslana.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  the  way 

Mr.  JAVrxS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  asain  I 
apologize  to  the  Senate  for  having 
brought  up  this  discussion,  although  It 
was  necessary,  in  my  opinion  as  a  law- 


yer. I  shall  complete  my  part  in  this  mat- 
ter in  1  minute. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  he  now  has  a  perfectly  clear 
road  to  move  to  strike  i  b ) .  Nobody  can 
stop  him.  We  are  all  very  sophisticated 
here,  and  know  how  we  wish  to  vote.  He 
will  have  no  prejudice,  one  way  or  the 
other,  because  It  is  not  the  original  vote, 
and  he  will  get  his  first  vote  on  (b). 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  pose  the 
issue — and  I  beg  of  Senator  Stennis  to 
listen  to  me,  because  he  probably  will 
object 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  I  begged  Senator 
Stennis  to  listen  to  me,  because  he  will 
probably  wish  to  object. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  vote 
on  parts  <&>  and  'b)  of  the  resolution 
as  now  modified,  that  the  provision  ol 
the  resolution  which  deals  with  censure 
as  to  both  parts  t  a  i  and  i  b  >  may  be  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  completes  what  I  have  tried  to  do. 
I  think  we  are  wrong  in  the  way  we  are 
doing  it,  but  I  have  done  my  best. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  objection  was  raised,  because  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  advocating  was  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  others  also  had  suggested, 
which  might  bring  this  matter  to  a  head, 
because  we  are  wasting  an  awful  lot  of 
time  on  legal  doubletalk,  and  not  fac- 
ing up  to  the  issue.  Nobody  is  being  bene- 
fited by  the  delay. 

iiRDER   FOR   RECESS   fNTIL    NOON   TOMORROW  AND 
FROM    TOMORROW    CNTIL    11    AM.   SATURDAY 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  getting  action  on  this  issue  shortly,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  object.  We  did  not 
hear  the  request.  Until  when? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  that  the 
Senate  convene  at  11  o'clock  Saturday 
morning  following  tomorrow's  session. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Saturday  morning' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  what  time  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  when  we  come  Ir. 
tomorrow? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Could  we  first  have 
a  ruling  from  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  presently 
.scheduled  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row, but  out  of  deference  to  the  loM 
hours  we  have  been  putting  In,  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  instead  of  con- 
vening at  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate m?et  at  12  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes ;  Indeed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  wants  this  matter  to  be 
concluded  more  than  I.  I  am  a  lawyer 

myself 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats,  and  the  Senate 
be  In  order?  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DODD.  Just  briefly.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  lawyer,  but  I  carry  the  label.  All  this 
is  utterly  confusing  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Senators  are  trying  to  build  a 
gallows  or  a  courtroom,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  accomplishing  either  ob- 
jective. I  think  what  Is  happening  here  is 
that  we  have  got  ourselves  all  mixed  up. 

It  should  not  be  hard  to  straighten  out. 
I  think  the  temper  of  the  Senate,  as  I 
understand  It,  is  that  Senators  wish  to 
vote  on  these  two  separate  charges  inde- 
pendently. I  do  not  know  much  about 
parliamentary  law,  but  there  must  be 
some  simple  way  to  do  that;  there  are 
enough  parliamentarians  here  who  know 
much  more  than  I  do. 

I  would  like  to  get  this  over  with,  one 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  He  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive. He  has  not  been  dilatory.  He  has 
not  been  responsible  for  any  delay,  and 
I  would  hope  that  right  now,  the  Chair 
could  put  the  question  on  part  (a). 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  And  may  I  state  the 
agreement  we  had? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  showed 
me  about  a  half  a  page  of  typewritten 
matter  that  he  was  going  to  use.  I  said, 
in  view  of  that,  that  I  would  make  a 
statement  that  we  were  submitting  the 
case. 

I  wanted  to  bring  that  out  to  show  how 
the  Senator  felt. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  What  bothers  me  Is  that  I 
do  not  know  what  is  contained  In  this 
now.  I  would  like  to  follow  It  as  best  I 
could. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
1  minute 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  rights  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
have  been  prejudiced  every  step  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  demand  the  regular  order  before  some- 
one shouts  me  down. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
shouting  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
down. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
demand  the  regular  order.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a 
question.  If  the  Senator  wants  the  floor, 
he  may  have  it. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular  order 
has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right? 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  in- 
sists u[>on  regular  order,  I  am  forced  to 
yield  for  a  question.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  do  otherwise,  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  something  other  than 
merely  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Malce  a  request  then. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  might 
make  a  brief  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.   DODD.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  meant  no  offense.  I  do 
not  want  to  offend  anyone  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  the 
Senator  meant  no  offense.  He  cannot 
afford  to  offend  anyone  here.  I  imder- 
stand  that. 
Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  am  in  trouble  enough. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  moments  ago  I  objected  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  request  was.  I  think  I 
said  earlier  today  that  any  lawyer  who 
pleads  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
He  becomes  so  emotionally  involved  that 
he  does  not  see  the  matter  Impassively. 
He  steps  In  and  destroys  his  own  case. 

Joe  McCarthy  was  a  judge,  and  he 
stood  there  and  destroyed  himself  when 
he  was  on  trial.  He  got  himself  Into  a 
second  censure  charge  by  the  way  he  de- 
fended himself  on  the  floor. 

Senator  Dodd's  lawyers  have  not,  un- 
der the  Senate  rules,  the  right  to  speak 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  Neither  has  my 
counsel.  You  have  to  do  the  best  you  can 
If  you  are  trjing  to  protect  your  friend. 
I  have  been  described  as  Senator  E>odd's 
self-appointed  lawyer. 

I  did  not  appoint  myself.  Nobody  else 
offered  to  help  Senator  Dodd.  I  found 
myself  the  only  one  willing  to  stand  with 
his  friend,  and  I  thought  It  was  my  duty. 
I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  unless  I  know  what 
it  is  and  unless  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Senator  Dodd's  rights  have  been  con- 
sistently prejudiced.  And  It  happened  In 
all  good  faith  and  without  anyone  mean- 
ing any  mischief. 

It  happened  when  the  Senator  from 
Florida  demanded  a  separation  of  these 
two  Items. 

From  that  time  forward.  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  anything  about  getting  a 
vote  on  this  double  billing. 

Had  I  offered  a  motion  to  strike  the 
double  billing  in  the  beglimlng,  then  we 
could  have  had  a  direct  vote  on  the 
double  billing  before  the  question  was 
divided. 

If  the  motion  had  carried,  that  charge 
would  have  been  disposed  of.  and  we 
could  have  proceeded  on  a  motion  with 


respect  to  the  charges  In  part  (a) .  How- 
ever, I  could  not  get  unanimous  consent 
once  the  Holland  motion  was  made  and 
considered. 

I  could  not  get  it  when  the  resolution 
as  amended  by  the  committee  came  In. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] insisted  again  that  his  division  of 
the  question  prevailed.  So,  I  cannot  do 
anything  about  subsection  (b)  unless  I 
get  unanimous  consent. 

This  has  prejudiced  the  defense 
greatly.  We  carmot  get  a  vote  on  the  part 
that  we  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on 
first. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  indi- 
cated— and  I  am  not  sure  he  Is  ready  to 
agree  to  it — that  we  might  be  able  to 
proceed  further  and  dispose  of  subsection 
(b)  first  and  having  disposed  of  that, 
we  would  then  move  to  part  (a)  and  dis- 
pose of  that.  That  Is  how  I  would  like  to 
have  proceeded  all  the  time. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  willing  to  agree  to  that  all  the  time. 
But  we  could  not  get  the  consent  of  an- 
other Senator.  So,  we  have  been  locked 
Into  an  unfortunate  parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  overstated  the  matter,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stated  my 
opinion.  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  the  Senator 
about  offering  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  to  proceed  with  part  (b), 
no  one  would  be  happier  than  I.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  take  a  little  time  out  to 
eat  and  then  come  back  and  vote  and 
dispose  of  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  have  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  plea  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  think  he  ought 
to  understand  what  It  is  before  we  con- 
tinue further. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  have  objected  to  it  had 
he  understood  it,  if  his  interest  was  to 
promote  the  procedural  rights  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made  the 
point  earlier  here  that  if  we  vote  on  (a) 
and  then  lock  In  the  penalty  on  (a) .  with 
respect  to  the  language  of  the  original 
resolution,  which  I  have  before  me,  page 
2.  lines  3  through  6,  he  wanted  an  un- 
derstanding that  after  we  voted  on  (a) 
and  after  we  voted  on  ( b ) ,  It  would  then 
be  agreed  that  we  could  go  back  and 
modify  lines  3  through  6  In  respect  to 
part  (a)  of  the  original  resolution. 
We  are  in  this  parliamentary  situation, 
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as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  understands 
It,  that  we  have  a  ruling  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Tower  amendment  will  make 
this  Impossible  unless  we  can  agree  to  it. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  sought 
unanimous  consent  that  we  agree  to  it. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  it  Is  not  going  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  vote  except 
by  a  very  few  votes  But  the  Senator 
from  New  York  says  he  thinks  the  Sena- 
tors ought  to  be  protected  In  their  right, 
after  seeing  what  is  done  in  regard  to 
count  lb)  of  deciding  then  whether  they 
want  to  vote  for  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  on  <ai.  That  is  what  he  is  ask- 
ing for. 

I  have  urged  ever>'  procedural  point 
I  thought  I  could  for  its  adoption  so  that 
the  rights  of  every  Senator  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Irrespective  of  the  position  we  are  In 
concerning  the  Tower  amendment,  every 
Senator  ought  to  have,  finally,  the  right 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  what  penalty. 
If  any.  he  thinks  should  be  imposed  on 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut   The  offer 


of  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  that. 
I  made  a  similar  offer  earlier.  It  did  not 
get  to  the  point  of  unanimous  consent, 
but  I  suggested  that  that  was  what  ought 
to  be  done 

I  make  this  final  plea  to  all  Senators 
Go  ahead  and  vote  on  '  a  > .  Go  ahead  and 
vote  on  bi.  with  whatever  modifica- 
tions Senators  want  to  make,  if  any.  in 
(bi.  but  with  the  understanding  that 
when  we  dispo.se  of  the  two  sections, 
there  will  then  be  still  open  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  modify,  if  a  ma- 
jority wish  to  modify,  the  penally  in  re- 
spect to  at  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  asking  for  Tliat  is  why 
he  is  saying  that  we  are  locking  in  the 
penalty  before  we  dispo.se  of  the  whole 
resolution  He  is  technically  correct.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  will  make  two  or 
three  votes  difference:  but  whatever  dif- 
ference it  makes,  Senators  ought  to  iiave 
the  right  to  cast  that  final  vote  That  is 
what  he  is  asking  for  I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to 
understand  why  tiie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  objects  to  that,  if  he  is  seeking 


to  protect  the  procedural  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  95  percent  correct  The  only 
thing  that  causes  me  some  concern  is  the 
language  in  the  resolving  clause  on 
page  2. 

It  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  resolving  clause  on  page  2,  under 
section  'b' ,  should  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, because  it  contains  surplusage.  If 
we  could  have  an  understanding  as  to 
that.  I  would  be  ready  to  vote  on  it. 


RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o  cl(x;k  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m  »  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  23, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


June 
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The  Alcwife:  An  Eye  and  Note  Witaeit 
Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.ZABLOCKI 

or    WISC'i.NSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREriENT.A-nVES 
Thursday.  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  photos  and  stories  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  across  America  about  the 
heaps  of  dead  fish  piled  on  beaches  in 
the  Chicago  area 

The  dead  fish  are  alewife.  a  cousin  of 
the  herring  which  has  entered  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  only  in 
the  past  decade,  but  which  has  found 
an  environment  suitable  to  a  titanic 
population  explosion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  billions 
of  these  6-  to  8-inch-long  fish  in  every 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Ontario  having  the  heav- 
iest populations. 

Since  as  much  as  half  the  population 
dies  off  annually,  the  alewife  has  become 
a  major  problem  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
a  principal  source  of  pollution. 

The  dead  bodies  of  these  fish  litter 
beaches,  clog  water  intakes,  and  cause 
an  odor  problem  in  or  near  the  business 
districts  and  harbors  of  cities  like  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee, 

Believing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
undertake  a  crash  program  of  control 
for  this  pest,  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  4793,  which  would  authorize  a  coor- 
dinated Federal-State  attack  on  the 
problem.  This  proposal  currently  is 
pending  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  Increasingly  serious 
proportions  which  the  alewife  problem  is 
assuming,  it  is  my  hope  that  action  can 
be  taken  in  the  near  future. 


In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  the  alewife  situation.  I  am 
including  hereafter  a  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  Chicago  beach  inun- 
dation and  excerpts  from  my  recent  tes- 
timony before  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1967 1 
Dead  Fi.su  Cover  Beachfs  i.x  Chicago, 
bulldozer.s  in  fight 

Chicago.  June  21  lUPI)  -  A  liundred  park 
district  workers  fought  a  loctng  battle  today 
with  millions  of  dead  fish  that  were  being 
washed  ashore  along  20  miles  of  beaches 
faster  than  they  could  be  removed  by  bull- 
dozers 

Pour  men  worked  around  the  clock  with 
shovels  to  keep  the  Intakes  of  the  city's  mu- 
nicipal w.iter  department  pumping  stations 
free  of  dead  fish 

Arthur  Stewart,  aisslstant  landscape  super- 
visor lor  the  park  district,  said.  "I've  never 
seen  a  condition  like  this  in  22  years," 

The  small  while  fish,  each  about  six  Inches 
long,  are  known  as  alewlve-s,  a  variety  of  salt 
water  herring  that  Invaded  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  construction  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Se.iway  Alewlves  multiply  by  the  millions  In 
fresh  water,  where  they  have  no  natur.il 
enemies. 

The  alewlves  apparently  die  when  sub- 
jected to  sudden  temperature  changes  in  the 
water. 

Wlllard  Barry,  general  supervisor  of  Chl- 
cigo's  parks  and  beaches,  s.ild  that  as  long 
as  the  northea.st  winds  prevailed,  millions  of 
alewlves  would  continue  to  be  washed  ashore 
The  Weather  Bureau  said  that  northeast 
winds  would  continue  for  at  least  one  more 
day. 

Mr  Barry  Mid  he  had  received  no  com- 
plaints that  the  dead  flsh  ha.i  created  a 
health  problem 

Pish  removal  crew.s  were  u.slng  bulldozers. 
tractors.  15  sand-cleaning  machines,  a  *20.- 
000  beach  sanltizer  and  10  trucks  to  haul 
aw.iy  the  flsh. 

.^L^.wtFE  Control  in  the  Gre.vt  Lakes 
Mr  Zablocki  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Indeed 
gr.iteful  for  this  opfwrtunlty  to  make  ,i 
st.itement  on  the  proposed  budget  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 


My  particular  interest  Is  in  obtaining  ade- 
c(TJ:ile  funding  to  permit  control  of  the  ale- 
wife. a  herring-like  fl.sh  which  now  exists  by 
the  tens  of  billions  in  Llie  Great  L.ike? 

With  controls,  this  fish  could  be  x  v:»luaJ3;e 
commercial  species  and  serve  as  forage  fo: 
more  desirable  flsh.  such  as  the  coho  salmon. 
lake  trout  and  whit^tish. 

Uncontrolled,  as  it  Is  now.  the  alewife  Is  a 
pest.  It  Is  estimated  that  abou'  half  the  adult 
alewife  population  may  die  o!T  .»nnually.  The 
dead  bodies  litter  bearhe:;,  clog  uirakes 
cause  odor  problems  In  or  ne.ir  the  business 
districts  and  harbors  of  cities  like  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago,  and  further  pollute  t.'ie 
Great  Lakes. 

Further,  this  species,  which  s«.-lik>ni  grows 
more  than  nine  Inches  long.  1^  preventing 
the  tlshing  resources  of  the  Lakes  from  re- 
covering from  the  losses  caused  by  the 
lamphrey  eel  scourge,  which  now  is  under 
control. 

Alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
last  year  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Inteftcr 
Udall  asking  that  the  federal  government  un- 
dertake a  'crash-program" — similar  to  tha: 
u.sed  against  the  l.imphrey — to  control  the 
alewife  and  restore  an  ecological  balance  to 
t'ne  Great  Lakes, 

In  his  reply  the  SecreUiry  rec  ignited  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  acknowledged 
that  the  alewife  now  has  the  upperhand 
Control,  he  stated,  would  require  a  massive 
and  sustained  effort." 

Believing  that  such  an  effort  might  best 
be  undertaken  through  c<x)pcrati on  .ind  co- 
ordination between  the  Gre  it  Lakes  State! 
and  the  federal  government.  I  introduced 
H  R.  4793  on  Febru.iry  2.  1967.  a  bill  which 
Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  conperate 
with  the  affected  states  In  conducting  re- 
search into  the  problem  and  currying  out 
action  pri.igr;ims  of  control  The  meiu'ure  au- 
thorizes a  *5  million  federal  api)roi)riatlon 
which  would  be  expended  on  a  m  itching 
b.u-^ls  with  the  stiVes  acting  individually  or 
t  ge'.her  la  an  lnt'rst,ite  comp,tct  to  combat 
the  alewife 

This  proposal  now  Is  pending  before  tJi* 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  however,  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bure.iu  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  should  Inteiislfy  its  own 
efforts  at  combatting   the  alewife 


According  to  figures  provided  me  by  the 
Bureau  in  1966.  expenditures  on  alewife  con- 
trol, principally  In  Lake  Michigan,  are  about 
1200,000.  In  the  budget  request  which  you 
of  the  committee  now  have  before  you  about 
the  same  amount— $200.000 — Is  slated  for 
alewife  control. 

This  amount  falls  considerably  short  of 
being  the  massive  and  sustained  effort  which 
Secretary  Udall  admitted  would  be  necessary 
if  any  headway  Is  to  be  made  against  the 
alewife 

Just  how  much  U  necessary — or  In  what 
form  aid  should  come — Is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute  among  Interested  groujw. 

Local  health  officials  and  water  pollution 
specialists  are  Interested  In  an  Immediate 
md  effective  end  to  the  problems  caused  by 
:he  alewife  die-off,  even  If  that  means  elim- 
ination of  the  species  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

State  conservation  officials,  on  the  other 
hind,  see  the  alewife  as  a  good  food  source 
ror  the  desirable  game  fish  they  are  stock- 
ing in  the  Lakes.  To  them,  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  federal  funds  would  be  for  pur- 
chases of  trout,  whlteflsh  and  salmon  flnger- 
llngs  with  which  to  "seed"  the  Lakes. 

Commercial  fishermen,  on  the  other  hand. 
ire  interested  In  federal  prog^rams  directed 
toward  the  commercial  use  of  the  alewife. 

Because  of  the  conflicting  Interests  in- 
volved and  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  the 
Alewife  problem.  I  believe  a  coordinated 
federal-state  attack,  as  envisioned  In  vH.R. 
4793,  remains  the  best  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  this  proposal, 
.t  is  my  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  designated  for 
alewife  control. 


Delp,  Sgt.  Dan  Ritter,  Cpl.  Tom  Ritter, 
and  Cpl.  Leslie  Koberg  for  their  proven 
skill  and  outstanding  performance.  I 
commend  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  this  fine  achievement. 


Current  National  Issues  Questionnaire 


Quad-City  Marine  Corps  Reservists  Win 
National  Rifle  Championship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  RAlfSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
as  we  dislike  sending  our  young  men  to 
the  battlefield,  we  have  done  so  four 
times  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
now  living.  So  long  as  our  citizen  armies 
are  expected  to  do  a  soldier's  job  with  a 
soldier's  skill,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
marksmanship  training  and  excellence. 

This  is  the  philosophy,  in  part,  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  program — and  a 
necessary  one.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  can  be  made  by  this 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  to  de- 
velop this  skill  of  our  young  men  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  and  ready  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities,  if  need  be,  of 
our  citizen  armies. 

Such  is  the  example  of  four  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  in  my 
hometown  of  Moline,  111.  These  young 
men  have  become  the  championship  rifle 
team  in  the  entire  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
by  winning  the  national  matches  at 
Quantico,  'Va.,  recently. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the 
rifle  team  of  the  local  Reserve  imit 
nw  won  the  9th  Marine  Corps  District 
Championship — Midwestern  States — 
&nd  barely  missed  capturing  the  nation- 
al championships  last  year  as  well. 

My  congratulations  to  3.  Sgt.  Lowell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  cur- 
rent national  issues.  I  have  foimd  that 
most  of  the  people  In  the  district  like 
this  method  of  expressing  themselves  and 
not  only  do  they  complete  the  question- 
naire but  they  use  the  back  side  to 
comment  on  other  matters  not  specifi- 
cally listed.  I  have  Just  finished  tabulat- 
ing this  year's  returns  and  I  would  like 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Results  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  recom- 
mended 6  percent  surtax  on  all  Incomes? 

,  Yes 8 

I  No 92 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  administration's 
poverty  program  Is  making  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  poverty? 

Yes 11 

No 89 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  meaningful  cutback  In 
"Great  Society-  spending  programs? 

Yes   88 

No 12 

4.  Would  you  favor  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  require  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  firearms  by  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens as  well  as  by  the  criminal? 

Yes 50 

No 50 

5.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  return  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax  revenues  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  State  purposes? 

Yes --     86 

No 14 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  "credibility  gap"  In 
Government  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  It  Is  now  cause  for  concern  by  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Yes 91 

No 9 

7.  (o)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  Judge  the  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members? 

Yes 88 

No 12 

( b )  Do  you  agree  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell? 

Yes 89 

No     11 

8.  Do  yau   favor    (check  one) : 

(o)  retaining  the  present  draft  system?.     28 
lb)     the    drafting    of    young    men    by 

lottery?  19 

(c)  universal  military  training? 31 

( d )  abolishing  the  draft  and  attempting 

to  secure  volunteers  through  In- 
increased   pay? 22 


9.  Do   you   favor    (check  one)  : 

(a)  an  8-percent  Increase  In  the  social 

security    benefits    without    a    tax 
increase? 66 

(b)  a  20-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 

rity benefits  with  a  tax  increase?..     34 

10.  Should  the  President  order  increased 
bombing  of  strategic  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam provided  he  is  convinced  this  will 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war? 

Yes 92 

No 8 

11.  Should  the  President  Insist  that  our 
allies  stop  shipping  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 


Yes 
No  . 


93 

7 


12.  (Check  one)  : 

(a)  Should  the  United  States  maintain 

troops  In  Vietnam  until  the  safety 
and  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  secure? 69 

(b)  Should    we    withdraw    our    troops 

from  Vietnam  unconditionally?..     31 


Tribute  to  Daylin,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  the  meteoric  climb  by  Daylin,  Inc.,  in 
7  years  to  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
drug-retailing  chains  in  the  field  of 
prescription  and  drug  sundries,  as  well 
as  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  this  nationwide 
firm,  a  true  example  of  the  American 
way  in  action. 

Daylin,  Inc.,  is  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion with  161  units  in  13  States — Ala- 
bama, California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  In  addition,  Daylin 
operates  two  retail  outlets  in  London, 
England,  and  maintains  Importing  oflSces 
in  England,  Italy,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and  Israel. 

With  corporate  offices  based  in  the 
Daylin  Building  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.. 
California  remains  the  operational  base 
for  most"  of  the  firm's  outlets — 113  of 
Daylin,  Inc.'s  161  units,  including  25 
free-standing  MDX  Purity  Pharmacies 
in  southern  California  and  five  Disco 
Discoimt  Stores  in  northern  California. 

Heading  a  family  of  enthusiastic  em- 
ployees, which  has  grown  to  more  than 
800  individuals,  are  three  dynamic  yoimg 
executives — Amnon  Barness,  42,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors;  David 
Finkle.  51,  president;  and  Max  Candi- 
otty,  44,  secretary-treasurer.  All  are  co- 
founders  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Barness  is  a  recognized  pioneer  and 
authority  in  modem  volume  merchandis- 
ing concepts  with  extensive  experience  in 
corporate  organizations.  His  20  years  of 
world  travel  and  multilanguage  fluency 
contribute  to  Daylin 's  International  Mer- 
cantile Corp.,  an  importing  firm  now  a 
subsidiary  of  Daylin. 

Mr.  Finkle  holds  a  degree  in  pharmacy 
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and  haa  had  more  than  30  years"  expe- 
rience In  every  phase  of  drug  and  sundr>- 
merchandising.  He  founded  Daylin  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Supply.  Inc..  now  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Dayltn.  offering  equipment  for 
the  medical  field  as  well  as  a  complete 
line  of  some  Daylin  private-label  "pre- 
scription quality"  vitamins  and  health 
aids. 

Mr.  Candlotty  Is  both  a  certified  public 
accountant  and  attomey-at-law.  He  has 
had  18  years  of  experience  as  a  financial 
consultant  and  aa-corporate  counsel. 

Each  of  the  founders  have  expressed 
their  concern  for  their  fellow  man  In  a 
multiplicity  of  civic  activities  and  under- 
takings far  beyond  the  scope  of  their  ex- 
panding business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Harness  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Fund  for  Job  Corps  Graduates,  a  group 
which  he  helped  to  organize  after  con- 
sultations with  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  The  fund  has  provided 
meaningful  books  as  gifts  for  thousands 
of  graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  and  Is  now 
exploring  a  scholarship  program  as  a 
means  of  further  encouraging  the  young 
people  of  America.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Brandeis 
Institute,  a  27-year-old  leadership- 
training  Institute  founded  by  Dr.  Shlomo 
Bardin,  still  its  director,  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  It  has  won  national 
acclaim  for  Its  program  of  helping  col- 
lege students,  adults  and  young  children 
find  meaningful  Jewish  Identification. 

In  addition.  Mr  Barness  has  headed 
the  Los  Angeles  effort  of  the  Israel  bond 
sales.  He  also  was  extended  an  unusual 
honor  when,  upon  the  nomination  of 
Eugene  Cardinal  Tlsserant.  he  was 
named  knight  commander  of  merit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Equestrian  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem 

Mr.  Barness  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Presidents  Youth  Opportunity 
Council. 

Mr.  Flnkle  was  awarded  Israel's  Free- 
dom Medal  for  exemplary  service  to  the 
State  of  Israel  in  a  colorful  ceremony  In 
which  U.S.  Senator  William  Proxmire 
participated. 

Mr.  Candiotty's  civic  activities  Include 
membership  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Citizens  Economy  and  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee. He  effectively  used  his  talents  as 
an  attorney  and  CPA  to  play  a  key  role 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  county  gov- 
ernment at  a  great  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. A  pillar  of  the  Sephardic  Jewish 
community,  Mr.  Candiotty  is  also  a  leader 
in  Jewish  community  religious,  civic,  and 
charitable  programs 

Other  directors  of  Daylin,  Inc  ,  are 
Charles  Watt  and  Richard  Wessler,  both 
vice  presidents  and  Directors  Robert  M. 
Arnold.  M.D. :  Bernard  Jacobs.  M.D.;  Jo- 
seph D.  Shane,  and  Donald  R.  Strot)en. 

During  fiscal  1966  Daylin  pharmacists 
compounded  more  than  2,500.000  pre- 
scriptions, placing  them  fifth  In  the 
country  among  publicly  held  companies 
reporting.  Company  officials  anticipate 
this  figure  will  grow  to  more  than  3,500,- 
000  this  year. 

The  advent  of  medicare  brought  about 
an  entirely  new  area  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding enterprise.  Daylin  Medicare 
Centers  have  been  established  In  phar- 


macies throughout  the  nationwide  chain. 
Here  Information  on  medicare  Is  avail- 
able to  eligible  senior  citizens  and  there 
are  expanded  areas  for  the  sale  and 
rental  of  convalescent  aids  and  sick- 
room supplies. 

I>aylin,  Inc.,  pioneers  In  the  low-price 
drug  field,  and  each  of  its  subsidiaries 
can  expect  tremendous  growth  with  their 
great  contributions  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country  m  a  field 
of  service  to  the  public,  particularly  the 
ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  membership  of 
this  honorable  body  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing greetings  to  the  Daylin,  Inc  ,  execu- 
tives and  all  its  per.sonnel  as  this  expand- 
ing enterprise  enters  into  its  seventh 
year  of  business.  These  men  and  women 
deserve  the  commendation  and  respect 
of  all  of  us  for  their  dedication  to  their 
community  and  for  the  example  they 
have  shown  in  contributing  to  the  indus- 
trial leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OP 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIROI.MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  we  have  heard  much  di.scussion 
concerning  the  antiriot  bill,  H  R.  421, 
now  pending  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  number  of  us  have  joined 
in  supporting  our  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer  I  in  trying  to  force  action 
on  this  bill  through  support  of  House 
Resolution  517. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  now- 
set  a  hearing  on  the  bill  for  next  week 
and  I  would  hope  that  some  action  will 
be  taken  either  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Rules  Committee  In 
order  to  let  the  House  vote  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  antiriot 
provisions  were  attached  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  pa.s.sed  the  House  in 
1966  Unquestionably  these  provisions 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  In  recent 
months  and  years,  we  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  prote.st  and  rioting 
m  many  of  our  cititvs  RtMrcntly  wo  passed 
in  the  House  the  bill  to  ban  desecration 
of  the  American  flag.  It  stx^-ms  to  me  only 
just  and  reasonable  that  we  should  go 
further  and  enact  this  Important  legis- 
lation. 

It  seems  Inconsistent  to  me  that  many 
proponents  of  civil  rights  legislation  are 
so  much  concerned  about  the  riahts  of 
the  individual  and  yet  ignore  the  ritihts 
of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
beset  by  riots  and  di.sorders  on  the  part 
of  the  small  minority  We  were  success- 
ful in  addmg  the  antiriot  provisions  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  last  year  in  the  House, 
but  now  that  the  Issue  stands  by  itself 
there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote 

The  time  has  come  when  right-think- 
ing.     Fwttriotlc      Americans      need      to 


strengthen  our  defenses  against  those 
who  would  desecrate  our  flag,  pervert 
our  Constitution,  and  demean  our  na- 
tional honor. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  Ignoring 
the  truth  that  these  people  who  start  the 
riots  and  create  the  disturbances  are  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  betterment 
of  our  national  society  or  Individual 
rights  but  are  simply  trying  to  cau« 
trouble.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  advice 
and  the  philosophy  of  some  members  of 
the  so-called  Supreme  Court,  we  should 
abandon  our  national  Institution  and  the 
sacredness  of  our  community  rights  In 
order  to  allow  hoodlums,  beatniks, 
peaceniks,  and  Vietniks  to  create  dis- 
turbance at  will.  I  do  not  read  the  Con- 
stitution as  giving  a  blank  check  on  such 
things,  and  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  not  so 
interpret  the  Constitution.  However,  if 
these  people  are  ever  to  be  brought  Into 
line,  if  this  disgraceful  conduct  Is  ever  to 
be  stopped,  we  need  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  what  their  legal  position  is. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
get  behind  the  antiriot  legislation  and  to 
bring  reassurance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  Congress  will  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peace-loving,  patriotic  Americans  who 
seek  only  to  maintain  our  national  honor 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 


Retuitt  of  QnestioDnaire  Survey  of  tbe 
19th  District  of  Illinois 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  week  In  April  I  mailed  to  my  con- 
stituents In  the  19th  District  a  question- 
naire on  12  of  the  important  Issues  fac- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  The  enthusiastic 
re.sponse  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  about  the  interest  and 
di-scussions  which  have  been  engendered 
by  this  questionnaire. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  include  the 
results  of  this  survey  of  my  district, 
since  I  am  sure  these  views  will  be  ol 
interest  to  other  Members  of  Congress 

The  following  percentages  are  based 
on  the  approximately  17,500  opinions  of 
those  responding.  It  will  be  noted  that 
on  nine  issues  there  was  63  percent  or 
better  agreement. 

In  summary,  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  respondents  favor  greater  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  water 
and  air  pollution  problems,  and  believe 
legislation  is  needed  to  allow  greater 
police  freedom  in  law  enforcement 
About  this  same  percentage  of  respond- 
ents opposes  the  President's  proposed  6 
percent  tax  surcharge. 

A  large  majority  also  favors  a  tax- 
sharing  plan  to  return  certain  revenues 
to  the  States  without  Federal  controls: 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  do 
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more  militarily  in  Vietnam,  while  at  the 
same  time  would  favor  a  more  vigorous 
effort  toward  peace  and  negotiation  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substan- 
tial majority  favors  less  Federal  involve- 
ment with  respect  to  State  and  local 
problems;  feels  that  present  farm  pro- 
grams do  not  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  Nation,  and 
thinks  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  un- 
successful so  far  In  Improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

Those  issues  on  which  respondents  are 
most  evenly  divided  are :  the  Increase  of 
social  security  benefits,  legislation  to 
regiilate  the  sale  of  firearms,  and  the 
proposal  for  a  national  lottery  system  in 
the  military. 

The  complete  tabulation  is  as  follows : 
(Results  In  percent] 

Do  you  believe  legislation  is  needed  to  al- 
low greater  police  freedoia  in  law  enforce- 
ment? 

Yes 81 

No 11-  5 

Ondeclded    7.5 

Do  you  believe  tliat  a  national  lottery  sys- 
tem would  be  better  than  the  present  way 
the  Selective  Service  drafts  men  for  mili- 
tary service? 

Yes - 33.5 

No 45.5 

Undecided 21 

Would  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  firearms? 

Yes   43 

No 50,5 

Undecided 6.5 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  for 
an  Increase  in  Income  tax  through  a  6-per- 
cent surcharge? 

Yes - --- ---     8 

No -   81.5 

Undecided 10.  5 

Do  you  favor  a  plan  whereby  a  percentage 
or  Federal  taxes  would  be  returned  to  the 
States  with  no  strings  attached? 

Yes 64 

No -- 23 

Undecided .-- 13 

Do  you  favor  greater  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  solve  water  and  air  pollution 
problems? 

Yes -.  81 

No 12 

Undecided    7 

Do  present  farm  programs  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  Nation? 

Yes ..  ..     8.5 

No 66.5 

Undecided 25 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  social  security 
heneflts? 

Tes   43.5 

No 46 

Undecided 10.5 

Do  you  think  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
been—ta)  very  successful:  (b)  slightly  suc- 
cessful; (c)  unsuccessful — so  far  In  Improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor? 

A 2 

B 31.5 

C 64.5 

No  answer 2 

Concerning  U.S.  military  activity  In  Viet- 
nam, would  you  like  to  see  the  U.S.— (a)  do 
®ore:  (b)  do  less;   (c)  about  the  same? 

A (J9 

? 13.5 

I  13  5 

."fo  answer 4 
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Concerning  U.S.  efforta  toward  peace  and 
negotiation  in  Vietnam,  do  you  favor — (a) 
a  more  vigorous  effort;  (b)  less  than  we  are 
doing  now;  (c)  about  what  we  are  doing  now? 

A 63 

B 8 

C 26 

No   answer 3 

Do  you  favor — (a)  greater;  (b)  less;  (c) 
about  what  It  Is  now — Federal  Involvement 
with  respect  to  State  and  Local  problems? 

A 7 

B 72 

C -  19 

No   answer 2 


Representative  McDonald  of  Michigan  Ad- 
dresses Yonng  Repnblicans  at  National 
Convention  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  Congressman  Jack 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  spoke  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.  It  was  an  honor  for  one 
so  new  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  be  in- 
vited to  address  this  group.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  his  remarks  are  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  House : 

Speech  GrvEN  by  Congressman  Jack  McDon- 
ald.   19th    District,    Michigan,    at    the 
Young  Rkptjblican  National   Federation 
Convention    Annual    Men's    Luncheon, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  21,  1D67 
Just  the  other  day  an  historic  event  took 
place.  It  happened  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  a 
city  across  the  river  from  Washington,  D.C. 
A  new  city  council  was  elected.  And  for  the 
first  time  In  seventy-six  years  a  Republican 
was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  council. 

It  was  an  historic  event  In  Alexandria,  to 
be  sure.  But,  such  events  are  becoming  more 
commonplace  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  resurgence  of  Republicans  In  city 
councils  and  State  houses,  town  halls  and 
gubernatorial  mansions,  has  given  rise  to  a 
very  real  belief  that  we  can  wln-fcontrol  of 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  In 
1968. 

But,  to  do  this,  we  must  adhere  to  two 
principles.  First,  and  most  obvious,  we  must 
be  united  and  continue  to  work  together  to 
win  the  election.  This,  despite  any  bitterly 
contested  primaries  or  nominating  conven- 
tions that  may  occur. 

Second,  we  must  have  a  progressive  plat- 
form which  offers  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Great  Society.  Toward  that  end,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  made  a  start.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Jerry  Ford  and  Ev  Dlrksen,  Re- 
publicans In  the  Congress  have  approached 
the  problems  of  pollution,  crime,  housing, 
education,  and  Job  training,  to  name  a  few, 
with  a  view  toward  presenting  positive  pro- 
grams which  offer  the  electorate  a  clear 
choice. 

Rather  than  accept  the  tired  notion  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  solve  every 
problem  that  faces  our  Nation,  we  have  pro- 
posed solutions  which  would  tackle  the 
problems  at  the  local  level.  The  essential 
distinction  here  being  that  we  have  not 
merely  opposed  one  solution — we  have  pro- 
posed another.  Or  as  Jerry  Ford  is  fond  of 


pointing  out — we  will  disdain  the  role  of 
"nay-sayer"  in  preference  to  the  role  of  "yea- 
sayer"  for  alternative  approaches. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  for  example,  the  party  supported 
the  alternative  offered  by  Congressman  Al- 
bert Quie  of  Minnesota.  The  Qule  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  would  have  accomplished  several 
things.  To  begin  with — the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  have  eliminated  30  separate 
Federal  programs  with  their  30  separate  sets 
of  guidelines,  30  different  filing  dates,  and 
30  conflicting  sets  of  regulations  and  in  their 
place  substituted  one  Federal  program  with 
one  set  of  guidelines,  one  filing  date  and  one 
set  of  regulations. 

Beyond  that,  the  Qule  Amendment  would 
have  eliminated  the  "Czarlike"  pwwers  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  sweeping  authority  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  over  the 
direction  of  school  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Had  we  been  victorious  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  control  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  this  Nation  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  State  and  local 
boards  of  education,  which  until  1965  had 
managed  to  educate  millions  of  thinking 
Americans  for  nearly  200  years  without  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Government. 

And  to  the  contrary  of  all  the  propaganda 
you  may  have  heard- — the  Quie  amendment 
would  not  have  excluded  aid  to  private  in- 
stitutions. Safeguards  were  written  Into  the 
legislation  to  assure  continued  support  for 
all  schools  with,  I  must  add,  a  distribution 
formula  which  would  have  assured  some  39 
States  of  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  for  education. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  another  bold  In- 
novation has  been  designed  by  Republicans. 
The  chief  architects  are  Senator  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois  and  Congressman  William 
Wldnall  of  New  Jersey.  Their  plan  Is  a  blue- 
print for  eliminating  the  slums  and  ghettos 
of  our  cities  by  providing  the  residents  of 
these  blighted  areas  with  the  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  neighborhood  and  own  a 
decent  hom^ 

The  Percy-Wldnall  proposal  establishes  a 
mechanism  whereby  mortgage  assistance  can 
be  provided  to  lower  Income  Americans  un- 
able to  afford  and  obtain  conventional  mort- 
gage financing.  Beyond  that,  their  bill  pro- 
vides funds  to  provide  these  people  with 
budget  counseling  and  Job  training  in  order 
to  assist  them  In  their  endeavor  to  become 
and  remain  a  home-owner. 

Essentially,  the  plan  works  at  the  local 
level.  Neighborhoods  seeking  to  Improve 
themselves  would  establish  corporations 
composed  of  local  business,  civic,  profes- 
sional, religious,  and  labor  leaders.  They 
would  borrow  funds  from  a  national  founda- 
tion to  loan  neighborhood  residents  who  are 
willing  to  purchase  a  heme  that  has  been 
rehabilitated. 

Tlie  advantages  of  such  an  approach  are 
obvious  when  one  reflects  upon  the  merits 
of  home-ownership.  Chief  among  them  Is 
the  fact  that  the  home-owner  generally 
tends  to  have  a  measure  of  self-respect 
which  Is  evident  in  his  care  for  both  his  own 
property  and  the  property  of  others. 

Tlie  home-owner  Is  also,  as  a  rule,  more 
stable,  less  likely  to  pick  up  and  move.  Thus, 
he  tends  to  become  more  Involved  In  com- 
munity affairs,  and  to  be  concerned  with  the 
proper  development  of  his  neighborhood. 
He  wants  good  schools,  safe  streets,  clean 
parks.  And  he  Is  willing  to  commit  both  his 
time  and  resources  to  achieving  these  goals. 

This  Republican  endorsed  proposal  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  rent  supplements,  public  housing, 
and  model  cities  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
tend  to  produce  the  ghettos  and  to  per- 
petuate the  self-defeatism  such  ghettos 
generate.  For  so  long  as  lower  Income  citizens 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  own  the  prop- 
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jrty  on  which  they  live,  they  will  lack  the 
motivation  to  improve  themselves  or  to  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
neighbor  hood. 

In  the  area  of  Job  training.  I  am  proud 
to  have  Joined  with  many  of  my  Republican 
colleague*  In  sponsoring  the  human  invest- 
ment bill.  Our  proposal  would  provide  In- 
centives to  Industry  to  train  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  advantages  to  this  approach  are 
numerous. 

Flr»t.  It  would  eliminate  the  obvious  In- 
efficiency of  Government-run  programs  in 
which  we  have  innumerable  examples  of 
training  programs  which  bear  no  relation  to 
industrial  needs  We  have  discovered,  for 
example,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  wasted  funds  on  such  Incon- 
sequential projects  as  having  men  chop 
brush  along  the  banks  of  streams 

The  response  to  this  proposal  from  the 
corporate  community  has  been  gratifying. 
Chief  among  the  reasons  for  the  business- 
man's support  Is  the  fact  that  he  will  train 
men  for  Jobs  which  actually  exist  Thus. 
employment  will  be  assured  upon  completion 
of  the  training  program  I  think,  however, 
that  we  should  also  consider  the  added  plus 
of  utilizing  industry's  efficient  method.-*  and 
"know-how"  to  attacking  one  of  our  basic 
problems.  My  own  belief  is  that  combining 
the  Ulenta  of  the  corporate  officer  with  the 
techniques  of  efficient  business  practice  will 
result  in  a  quicker  victory  in  our  war  on 
poverty  than  any  army  of  VISTA  volunteers 
could  ever  hope  to  accomplish 

Republicans  have  adopted  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  pollution  We  have 
sponsored  legislative  proposals  which  would 
encourage  industry  U)  police  pollution  by 
offering  Incentives  for  the  development  and 
use  of  devices  to  eliminate  industrial  waste 
The  renaissance  of  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh 
was  brought  about  prlminly  by  the  efforts 
of  local  business  and  political  leaders— not 
by  Federal  decree  We  would  hope  that 
similar  efforts  to  purify  the  water  and  air 
In  major  Industrial  areas  could  be  carried 
out  by  Incentives  rather  than  imposition. 
by  persuasion  rather  than  prescription.  Anrt 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  12. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  and  master  of  us  all,  whate'er  our 
name  or  sign,  may  Thy  truth  make  us 
free — free  from  pride  and  prejudice  and 
from  all  the  ugly  sins  of  disposition  that 
do  so  easily  beset  us. 

Lift  us  above  the  mud  and  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy 
beauty  so  that  the  common  tasks,  and 
the  trivial  round  may  be  edged  with 
crimson  and  gold. 

Enrich  us  with  those  durable  satis- 
factions of  life  so  the  multiplying  years 
may  not  find  us  bankrupt  in  those  things 
that  matter  most — the  golden  currency 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  men.  Amen. 


I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  tax  break  stlmu- 
1  ites  such  <:ctlon  by  curporatlons 

Further  there  Is  no  denial  that  some  form 
(  (  regulation  will  be  needed  to  Insure 
.igalr.st  water  and  air  pollution,  but  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  will  es- 
tablish such  guidelines  at  the  national  level 
iir  at  the  State  and  local  levels  Once  again, 
the  example  of  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh 
suggests  that  It  can  be  done  at  the  local 
level — and  far  more  effectively 

The  effectiveness  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  Is,  of  course,  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
funds  And  this  argument  has  been  vused 
by  t.he  administration  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  to  call  for 
more  Federal  dollars  to  assist  our  li>cal  com- 
munities But,  Republicans  have  countered 
by  suggesting  that  we  could  eliminate  one 
entire  level  of  red  tape  if.  Instead  of  sending 
the  money  to  Washington  for  redistribution 
to  the  States  and  cities,  the  money  was  re- 
t.ilned  at  home  where  It  will  wind  up  any- 
way This  proposal  Is  known  as  ■tax-sharing" 
and  has  been  proposed  In  many  forms,  most 
notably  by  Congressmen  Melvln  Laird  of 
Wisconsin  and  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York 
Essentially,  one  plan  would  permit  the  re- 
tention of  funds  In  the  cities  and  States  by 
providing  for  Federal  tax  reductions  for  city 
and  State  ta.tes.  The  other  plan  calls  for 
Federal  collection  of  the  tax  dollars  fol- 
lowed by  a  disbursement  of  'block  grants' 
to  the  cities  and  States. 

In  each  instance,  the  programs  would  pro- 
vide local  people  with  the  funds  to  carry  out 
local  programs  In  accordance  with  local 
needs   But.  without  Federal  Interference 

At  the  moment,  the  only  real  program 
which  remains  In  the  hands  of  local  author- 
ities Is  the  p<jwer  of  law  enforcement  But.  at 
this  time,  we  are  witnessing  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
control  of  local  authority  and  establish  na- 
tional policies  for  crime  prevention  We 
should  certainly  employ  the  most  effective 
means  to  combat  crime  in  our  country  But. 
if  the  Attorney  General  continues  to  preach 
as  he  has  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  'wiretapping  Is  not  necessary  to  catch 
criminals  "  despite  all  of  the  evidence  of  State 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  iS.J  Re.*;  81 1  to 
provide  for  the  .settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  earners  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Friedel,  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr  Pickle,  Mr. 
RoN.AN.  Mr  An.AMs,  Mr.  Springer.  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr  CuNNiNGH.^M.  and  Mr.  Kuy- 
kend.^ll  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR.  7501) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr, 
Steed,  Mr.  PASSM.^N,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
CoHELAN,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
CONTE.  Mr  RoBisoN.  Mrs  Reid  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 


attorneys  general  and  metropolitan  district 
attorneys  to  the  contrary,  then  I  suggest  that 
the  most  effective  forces  against  crime  re- 
main at  the  State  and  local  level.  I.  for  one, 
am  In  favor  of  the  national  entry  into  thlj 
fight.  But.  I  believe  our  role  should  be  to 
give  local  law  enforcement  officers  the  mod- 
ern t  >ols  they  need  to  do  their  Job— im- 
plements  which  have  been  stripped  by  recent 
court  decisions— by  passing  legislation  which 
would,  within  the  boundaries  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  permit  wiretapping. 

In  this  area,  as  well  as  other  areas  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Importance  of  the  Republi- 
can Party's  legislative  approach  cannot  be 
underestimated  Two  reasons  emerge  The 
first,  of  course  is  the  fact  of  the  alterna- 
tues  themselves  Tliey  are  clear  alternatives 
Either  the  American  public  can  continue  to 
send  millions  of  their  tax  dollars  to  Wash- 
ington and,  In  turn,  receive  regulations  on 
how  to  run  their  lives,  or  they  can  retain  i 
portion  of  their  tax  dollar  for  local  purposes 
and  have  some  say  In  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

The  second  Is  that  this  legislative  ap- 
proach offers  viable  and  progressive  alterna- 
tives Too  often  In  the  past  our  party  ha« 
been  viewed  In  a  negative  light  Conservatism 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  the  electorate 
It  his  appeared  as  a  "do-nothlng"  or  "nay- 
saver  approach  We  have  been  pictured  u 
being  obstructors  rather  than  constructors, 
agam.st  solving  any  of  the  problems  of  our 
society  rather  than  for  a  different  approach 
to  their  solution 

In  this  regard  I  am  proud  of  the  legisla- 
tive    accomplishments     of     the     Republican 
Party  In  the  Congress  to  date.  We  have  be 
gun  to  forge  a  platform  of  responsible,  con 
stnictlve  alternatives  to  the  administration 
proposals  for   more  of  the  same  Federal  In 
volvement    in    every    .sphere    of    human  ac 
tlvlty.    alternatives    which   are    positive  ap 
pri-aches   to   the   solution   of   our   problems 
They  will  stand  us  In  good  stead  In  1968  Poi 
as  more  people  become  frustrated  with  th 
Insensltlvlty     of     the     administration's    ap 
proach  and  educated  to  the  significance  of 
our  party's.  I  believe  the  choice  will  be  clear 


on   the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  iH.R.  4717)  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  use  of  Memphis  State 
University,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  it  wm 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  22,  1967.  was  approved, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  file  a  re- 
port? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION—REPORT OF  A  COlVOflT- 
TEE— SEPARATE  VIEWS  (S.  REFT. 
NO    349) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 


Energy.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  Senate  bill  1963,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  separate  -views. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.         ^ I 

THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  relative 
to  cen5ure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

CAI.L    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  159  Leg.) 

Aiken  Gruenlng  Mor.se 

Allott  Hansen  Morton 

.\nderson  Harris  Moss 

Baiter  Hart  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hartke  Murphy 

Bayh  Hatfield  Muskle 

Bennett  Hayden  Nelson 

Bible  Hickenlooper      Pastore 

Boi;gs  Hill  Pearson 

Brewster  Holland  Pell 

Broolce  Boilings  Percy 

Burdlck  Hruska  Piouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Jack.son  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Javits  Randolph 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Riblcoff 

Carlson  Kennedy.  Mass.  Scott 

Case  Kennedv,  N.Y.    Smathers 

Church  Kuchel  Smith 

Clark  Lavische  Sparkman 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Spong 

Cotter.  Long.  La.  Stennls 

Curtis  Masnuson  Symington 

Dirkser.  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Dodd  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Dominick  McClellan  Tower 

Eastland  McOee  Tydlngs 

Ellender  McGovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Ervm  Mclntyie  Williams,  Del. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Fcr.g  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrleht  Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Monroney 

QnfR.n  Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotJYE]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  seeking  recognition  If  I 
may,  before  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi !Mr.  StennisI.  is  recognized, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
started  out  late  yesterday  afternoon  as  a 
sincere  effort  to  safeguard  the  penulti- 
mate procedural  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  instead 
degenerated  Into  a  procedural  wrangle.  It 
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was  a  futile  exercise  which  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  merits  of  the  question 
before  the  Senate  and,  in  my  judgment, 
will  In  no  way  affect  its  ultimate  disposi- 
tion. It  served  only  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain  on  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  to  cast  the  Senate  in  a  most  unbe- 
coming light. 

The  leadership  moved  to  recess  the 
Senate  because  it  seemed  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  to  me 
that  the  atmosphere  had  been  so  blurred 
by  procedural  dust  as  to  cease  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  sober  and  deliberate  deci- 
sions which  are  required  in  this  matter. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  summarize  the 
parliamentary  situation  as  it  now  stands. 
The  substance  of  yesterday's  procedural 
snarl  immediately  prior  to  the  recess  was 
a  concern  that  final  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion accurately  and  properly  reflect  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  After  yesterday's  mod- 
ification by  the  committee,  there  are 
now,  in  effect,  two  separate  resolutions 
before  the  Senate:  Resolution  (A),  call- 
ing for  censure  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
dealing  with  political  testimonials,  and 
resolution  (B) ,  calling  for  censure  on  the 
basis  of  so-called  double  billing. 

Under  the  rules,  with  a  division  of  the 
question  already  ordered,  the  Senate 
must  vote  on  the  divided  question  in  the 
order  presented.  Thus  the  Senate  will 
have  to  dispose  of  resolution  (A)  first. 
Senator  Javits  raised  the  point  yester- 
day that  if  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  resolution  (B)  are  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  then  the  Senate  should 
have  the  option  to  determine  whether  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  (A)  are  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  censure. 

I  believe  the  Senate  clearly  expressed 
its  attitude  on  this  point  when  it  rejected 
the  Tower  amendment  yesterday.  The 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to  retain 
the  sanction  of  censure  for  (A)  alone. 

The  committee's  judgment  is  that  each 
cotmt  separately  smd  fully  warrants  cen- 
sure. With  the  modification  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  issue  will  now  be  clearly  raised. 
The  Senate  will  have  the  specific  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  judgment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  in  the 
orderly  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

I  would  hope  too  that  we  will  get  this 
point  straight  once  and  for  aU.  I  address 
my  remarks  in  particular  to  those  whose 
legal  training  provides  them  with  a  laud- 
able anxiety  over  due  process  and  a 
jealous  zeal  for  the  procedural  preroga- 
tives of  defendants  in  court  actions. 

Let  me  say  to  them  and  to  all  that 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  seek  to  hurt  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  by  putting  him  under  some 
procedural  disadvantage.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  Member  who  does 
not  wish  to  give  him  every  reasonable 
procedural  advantage.  That  applies  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Stennis]  who  brought  in  the 
pending  resolution.  It  applies  to  all  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  It  applies  to  those  Members  who 
do  not  speak  at  length  on  procedural 
questions  as  well  as  to  those  who  do. 

This  in  not  a  court  of  law.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  not  a  criminal.  This 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 


Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  will  still  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  this  matter. 

The  proceedings  of  the  past  8  days  have 
been  extremely  trjing — trying  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  and  trying  for  the  entire 
Senate.  To  sit  in  judgment  over  a  fellow 
Senator  is  one  of  the  most  distasteful 
tasks  any  Member  of  this  body  can  face, 
with  the  exception  of  sitting  now  where 
Senator  Dodd  sits.  The  strain  and  wear 
on  all  of  us  »6howed  clearly  yesterday 
afternoon.    / 

I  would  urge  all  Members,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  question  in  perspective.  It  is 
time  to  stop  tying  ourselves  up  in  legal 
knots.  It  is  time  to  stop  killing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  with  legal  kind- 
ness. It  is  time  to  bring  this  question  to 
an  orderly  close. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi- 
ana addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  now,  on  pro- 
cedure only.  I  speak  for  the  committee. 
It  is  unanimous  on  these  points.  The 
committee  held  a  meeting  this  morning 
and  reviewed  the  questions  which  I  am 
going  to  discuss.  I  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee, and  from  a  position  which  is  unani- 
mous. 

First,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolution,  as  originally  in- 
troduced which,  in  efifect,  carried  two 
charges. 

Under  a  parliamentary  ruling,  which 
I  think  was  correct,  there  was  a  division 
made  of  those  questions.  My  opinion  was 
that  if  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  on  them 
separately,  it  is  entitled  to  that  right, 
or  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  wants  to  vote  on  them  separately, 
he  is  entitled  to  that  right.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  that  division 
was  made  and  so  we  begin  from  there. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  there  was  no  real 
change  in  the  position  of  the  committee, 
nor  any  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
resolution — not  any.  The  change  was 
merely  in  a  transposition  of  the  language 
and  a  repetition  of  some  of  that  lan- 
guage, for  one  purpose  only;  feamely,  to 
make  clear,  certain,  and  positive  that 
each  of  the  charges  was  eligible 
for  amendments  which  any  Member  de- 
sired to  offer  and  which  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  decided  to  vote. 

I  thought  there  was  something  in  the 
point  made  that  we  vote  on  (A)  and 
then,  to  a  degree,  the  Senate  would  be 
boxed  in  on  this  opening  and  closing  lan- 
guage in  (A) .  Thus,  we  were  entirely  will- 
ing to  make  that  modification,  but  only 
in  arrangement  and  rnrt  in  substance. 
That  is  the  reason  why  w^did  It. 

Let  me  point  out  clearljL  as  the  com- 
mittee understands  It,  thatieach  of  these 
"resolves"— both  (A)  and  (B)— with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  thg  amendments 
which  have  already  been  offered  and 
voted  on  by  the  Senate,  ^e  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment  by  any  Senator,  as  to 
any  line  or  any  word.  That  is  a  matter 
that  rests  with  the  Sejsate  and  not  with 
the  committee. 
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So  we  start  from  there. 

The  committee  thinJcs.  after  being 
through  all  this  case  and  this  discussion 
here  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  and 
present  the  matter  Is  to  dispose  of  (A* 
first  fully  and  finally,  and  then  go  to 
(B)  and  dispose  of  (B>  fully  and  finally. 
whatever  the  will  otthe  Senate  Is.  That 
will  determine  how  the  Senate  votes  on 
what  is  in  the  resolution. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senate  committee 
stands  unanimously  on  this,  which  Is 
really  exactly  the  position  in  which  we 
have  been  standing  all  the  time.  There 
is  no  change  except  this  mechanical 
change  which  makes  clear  that  the  doors 
are  open  for  amendment. 

I  hope  that  in  these  few  words  I  have 
mode  clear  our  position.  That  is  the 
position  that  we  feel  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  have  the  Senate  follow,  and  that 
is  the  position  that  we  will  follow.  The 
matter  to  be  disposed  of  now  is  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  imderstand  why  the  committee  re- 
drafted the  resolution  sis  it  did.  The  com- 
mittee came  in  with  a  resolution  which 
said  that  the  Senator  did  (A»  and  did 
(B) .  as  a  result  of  which  he  had  followed 
a  pattern  of  conduct  which  brought  the 
Senate  into  disrepute  and  therefore  he 
should  be  and  shall  be  censured.  It  was 
onecenxure. 

Now,  the  difficulty  with  that  resolution 
was  that  it  was  not  a  resolution  that  was 
easily  susceptible  of  a  division.  So  when 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
In  good  faith.  Insisted  on  dividing  It — 
and  a  single  Senator  has  a  right  to  obtain 
a  division,  even  though  99  other  Senators 
think  It  should  not  be  done — we  then  had 
a  resolution  which  was  not  practical  for 
division  purposes,  because  it  was  drafted 
as  one  single  resolution  providing  for  one 
vote  of  censure. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  division, 
the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  resolution.  So  now  it  says  that, 
on  the  basis  of  two  courses  of  conduct, 
the  Senator  should  be  censured  twice. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  should  vote  to 
find  the  Senator  guilty  on  both  charges, 
then  I  would  hope.  In  fairness  to  the 
Senator,  the  committee  would  redraft 
this  resolution  and  put  it  back  into  its 
original  form  so  we  would  censure  him 
once,  as  originally  suggested,  rather  than 
twice.  I  would  hate  to  think,  as  one  who 
acted  in  defending  the  case,  that  we 
would  end  up  with  censuring  him  twice 
merely  because  someone  wanted  to  divide 
the  two  charges. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  put  forth  by  the  Sermtor  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  I  did  not  fully 
imderstand  it.  I  have  found,  to  my  regret, 
that  on  occasion  one  would  do  well  to 
imderstand  a  unanimous -consent  request 
before  agreeing  to  it.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  were  propos- 
ing was  to  proceed  as  a  court  would  do. 
We  are  acting  In  a  Judicial  capacity. 
What  a  court  would  do.  In  Its  judicial 
capacity,  would  be  first  to  see  if  It  was 
going  to  find  him  guilty.  When  he  is 
found  guilty,  a  Judge  often  thinks  about 


it  a  day  or  so,  and  then  brings  the  man 
betore  him  and  says,  "Now,  do  you  have 
anything  to  say  before  I  Impose  sen- 
tence?" A  good  lawyer  will  talk  to  the 
judge.  He  will  get  up  before  sentence  and 
explain  why  he  thijaks  the  punishment 
should  not  be  severe. 

That  was  the  procedure  suggested  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and  Oregon. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  agree  to  the  re- 
quest. I  feared  we  might  be  locked  m  on 
certain  lines  that  appear  m  the  resolv- 
ing clause  on  page  2  if  we  agreed  to  that 
consent.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
now  thinks  the  unanimous  consent  would 
not  be  prejudicial  m  any  way  or  in  any 
sivape. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  person- 
ally would  hope  that  we  could  proceed 
and  that  the  best  procedure  would  be 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  think  the 
Senator  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  these 
two  charges. 

May  I  say  that  If  he  Is  to  be  found 
guilty  on  the  charge  which  appears  on 
pa^e  1.  lines  8  through  10.  there  Is  quite 
a  bit  which  should  be  said  with  regard 
to  extenuating  circumstances,  matters 
which  should  be  considered  regarding 
mitigation  of  that  charge.  For  example, 
the  accountants  for  Senator  Dodd  have 
analyzed  the  $116,000  which  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  .spent  for  private  purposes, 
and  they  contend  that  only  $3,000  of  that 
$116,000  was  actually  spent  that  way. 
They  contend  that  the  committee's 
guidelines  have  been  arbitrary  and  In 
most  cases — In  perhaps  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  case — those  guidelines  re- 
sult In  an  erroneou.s  conclusion. 

For  example,  they  contend  that  the 
trip  to  the  Charles  Town  racing  track, 
a  trip  on  which  the  Senator  took  the 
whole  office  staff  to  promote  good  will, 
in  the  hope  that  more  efficiency  will  re- 
sult, was  a  persorml  expense. 

So  we  think  we  should  have  a  vote  first 
on  lines  8  to  10  on  page  1. 

Then  the  Senate  should  vote  on  lines 
10  through  12  on  page  2. 

Then,  having  voted  on  them,  we  could 
talk  about  the  precise  language,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  some  surplusage 
which  appears  In  the  text. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  of  the 
Record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Earlier,  the  Senator 
made  reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon's  making  the  suggestion  that  the 
matter  could  be  handled  If  we  accepted 
an  agreement  to  provide  for  a  vote  on 
(A)  sind  (B) ,  with  the  understanding,  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  after  action 
was  taken  on  iB) ,  whatever  it  might  be, 
a  proposal  could  be  made  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  penalty. 

I  did  not  offer  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
shared  the  same  point  of  view,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  offered  the 
agreement.  I  think  what  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  Is  my  discission  following 
the  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  not  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrleld? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  spoken  before. 

I  rise  now  only  to  say  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  maklrvg  a  per- 
fectly valid  and  fair  suggestion.  I  hope 
It  win  be  followed. 

The  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
both  being  Philadelphia  lawyers,  have 
thought  our  contribution  might  be  the 
greater  by  abstaining  from  the  legal  and 
parliamentary  confusion;  and  It  would 
be  my  further  hope  that  If  Senators  are 
Imbued  with  the  desire  to  raise  questions 
of  a  legal  or  parliamentary  nature,  two 
things  are  to  be  considered:  The  aspect 
of  the  humanities  or  the  humaneness  In- 
volved; the  aspect  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  Itself  before  the  country. 

I  would  simply  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  If  Senators  do  have  such  par- 
liamentary ideas,  then,  rather  than  In- 
volve the  Senate  In  further  confusion, 
they  first  discuss  the  matter  off  the  floor 
with  the  Senate  leadership  and  see  if 
they  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent.  Regardless 
of  whether  there  Is  objection  to  that 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  want  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  charge  i  A  i ,  because 
the  committee  wants  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  charge  (A) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  ask  a 
parliamentary  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  It  necessary 
for  the  Senator  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent? Has  not  that  decision  already  been 
made?  Should  not  our  procedure  now 
be  to  vote  on  (A)  and  then  on  'B)?  I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  trouble 
is.  that  the  four  lines  beginning  with  line 

I I  on  page  1  through  line  2  on  page  2,  are 
the  sentence  of  the  Senate.  We  certainly 
want  to  approach  this  In  a  Judicial  man- 
ner. We  have  first  to  find  the  man  guilty. 
Having  found  him  guilty,  we  then  say 
what  sentence  we  care  to  impose. 

Thus,  I  would  think  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  say,  with  regard  to  the  first 
count,  whether  we  find  him  guilty.  Do 
we  find  him  guilty  of  lines  8  to  10  on 
page  1?  Second,  do  we  find  him  guilty 
of  lines  10  to  12  on  page  2?  If  so,  what 
sentence  do  we  desire  to  Impose? 

That  is  how  a  court  would  do  it,  and 
I  would  hope  we  could  do  that.  If  we  can- 
not, we  will  proceed  In  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator suggests,  and  talk  about  the  sen- 
tence first  before  we  talk  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  find  the  man  guilty. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  might  vote  on  lines  8 
through  10  on  page  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  objected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  make  his  reserva- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
be  heard  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says  comes  right  back  to 
the  proposition  we  have  had  all  the  time. 
This  resolution  is  open  to  amendment  in 
any  way  that  any  Senator  wishes,  except 
for  the  two  amendments  that  have 
already  been  handled. 

In  legislative  history,  this  is  the  way 
such  matters  are  always  disposed  of. 
There  have  been  no  exceptions  the  com- 
mittee knows  anything  about.  The  whole 
concept  of  it  is  addressed  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  think  Senators  would  know 
what  they  want  to  do  about  ( A) .  To  vote 
the  substance  of  the  charge,  and  then 
come  back  later  and  vote  as  to  the  rest  of 
(A)  would  add  confusion.  It  Is  not  in 
keeping  with  what  the  committee  thinks 
Is  its  responsibility.  Every  Senator  knows, 
I  believe,  by  now,  what  his  will  Is  In  con- 
nection with  (A).  If  Senators  do  not 
favor  the  censure  part,  I  say  with  great 
deference,  the  remedy  Is  to  vote  against 
(A). 

That  Is  a  full,  emphatic,  clear-cut, 
definite  expression  that  I  believe  every- 
one can  understand.  For  those  reasons, 
the  only  way  the  committee  thinks  proper 
to  proceed  here.  In  keeping  with  Justice, 
legislative  history,  and  every  other  con- 
sideration, is  to  proceed  in  the  regular 
way. 

So,  In  that  vein,  we  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  manage  the 
largest  revenue  bill  In  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  other  large  rev- 
enue bills.  Including  some  with  more  than 
500  Senate  amendments,  running  into 
several  himdreds  of  pages.  My  experience 
In  managing  such  bills  has  been  that  if 
I  had  to  have  a  vote,  I  would  Just  let 
Senators  vote  any  way  they  wanted  to 
vote. 

In  this  case,  the  committee  may  have 
90  votes  with  It.  If  I  had  60.  I  would  let 
the  Senate  vote  any  time  it  wanted  to 
vote,  any  way  it  wanted,  under  any  terms 
and  conditions  It  chose.  If  I  knew  I  had 
the  votes,  I  would  let  others  vote  any  way 
they  wished,  on  any  terms  and 
conditions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  proceed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  along  the 
lines  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
recommended  yesterday,  namely,  that  we 
vote  on  the  two  divisions,  and  then  have 
the  understanding  that  we  can  come  back 
and  consider  each  division  with  respect  to 
the  punishment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  think  would  be  proper.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  agree  to  that. 

After  we  vote  on  the  first  part,  we  are 


foreclosed  from  voting  to  amend  any 
part  of  it,  and  that  locks  us  in,  particu- 
larly, to  the  prejudice  of  Senator  Dodd, 
on  Unes  11  and  12  on  page  1  and  line  2 
on  page  2.  That  is  the  part  where  the 
Senate  would  say  what  the  sentence 
would  be  for  this  offense  with  which  the 
man  is  charged. 

I  would  think  we  would  do  best  to  vote 
on  this  measure  down  through  line  10. 
vote  on  lines  1  through  10  on  page  1.  and 
then  proceed  to  vote  on  what  we  wanted 
to  do  about  the  language  of  censure. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  objection  to  that, 
then  I  shall  not  insist.  We  will  go  ahead 
and  follow  some  other  procedure.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  vote  on  lines  1  through  10  on  page  1 . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  objection,  I  intend  to  offer 
two  amendments.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  but 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
It  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
has  had  copies  of  these  amendments.  The 
thing  I  have  not  discussed  with  him  is 
what  I  am  about  to  propose  here  in  the 
way  of  controUed-time  situation. 

I  personally  am  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
controUed-tlme  situation,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  15  minutes  to  a  side  on  each  of 
these  amendments,  so  that  the  entire 
consideration  of  the  amendments  will 
not  take  over  1  hour,  and  could  con- 
ceivably require  less  than  that. 

Therefore,  if  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  are  agreeable,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi Is  agreeable,  I  will  offer  these 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  controUed- 
time  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  send 
his  amendments  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  two 
amendments  I  propose  to  offer,  time  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a 
side,  to  be  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  myself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  send  his  amend- 
ments to  the  desk,  so  that  they  can  be 
read? 

Mr.  TO'WER.  I  liave  not  submitted  the 
amendments  yet,  but  I  am  simply  ask- 
ing  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Win  the  Senator  have  his  amend- 
ments read  so  that  the  Senate  may  know 
upon  what  the  Senator  is  asking  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  ask  as  to  each  one 
of  them  in  turn,  then.  I  send  my  first 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  Btrlke  the  word  "morals" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "standards  of 
conduct." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  would  like  to  observe  that  Sena- 
tors are  complicating  simplicity. 

It  Is  clear  to  my  mind  that  on  each 
specification,  each  Senator  is  confronted 
by  a  primary  question.  That  primary 
question  is  this:  Does  the  evidence  satisfy 
the  Senator  that  the  facts  stated  in  ttfe 
specification  are  true? 

If  a  Senator  answers  that  question  in 
the  negative,  then  his  vote  should  be 
against  the  specification  in  its  entirety. 

If  he  answers  that  question  in  the 
afTirmative,  however,  he  is  then  con- 
fronted by  a  second  question:  "On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  established  by  the 
testimony,  does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut deserve  censure?" 

If  the  Senator  answers  the  first  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  and  the  second 
question  in  the  negative,  he  should  vote 
against  the  entire  specification. 

He  can  vote  in  favor  of  an  entire  speci- 
fication only  if  he  answers  both  questions 
in  the  affirmative. 

Every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
readily  understand  these  simple  proposi- 
tions. 

So.  all  of  the  discussion  we  have  had 
for  the  last  4  or  5  hours  concern- 
ing matters  of  procedure  merely  compli- 
cates simplicity. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  object? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  No  objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  ask  ttie  Senator 
from  Connecticut  if  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  this  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  in  order  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  so  that  he  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Texas  withdrawn  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  withdrawn  my 
request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  withdrawn  his 
request  In  order  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  chance  to  make  an  inquiry. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  my 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  10 
minutes  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled equally  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  and 
me. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  vrtth  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
lcut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  they  liave 
consented  to  this  time  limitation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  said  many 
times,  and  I  will  restate  very  quickly,  that 
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my  only  Interest  in  the  procedure  here  Is 
to  make  certain  that  it  remain  open 
ended  as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wants  it  to  be  open  ended  on  any 
issue. 

My  question  that  I  direct  to  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  whether  he  is 
willing  to  accept  this  unanimous-consent 
request  for  a  limitation  of  tune 

Mr.  EKDDD.  My  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  that  whatever  the  Senate 
wants  to  do,  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  therefore  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection''  Ttie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

There  will  be  a  10-minute  time  limita- 
tion to  each  side 

The  Senator  from  Te.xas  is  recognized 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  my  first 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that  has 
already  been  considered  here  However, 
it  was  considered  yesterday  en  bloc  with 
other  amendments. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  told  me 
that  I  prejudiced,  in  some  aspects,  my 
chances  of  having  the  amendments 
agreed  to  by  having  them  considered  en 
bloc. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Senate  wants  to 
preserve  the  term  censure  That  should 
be  apparent  to  everyone  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc  on  yesterday. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  break  up  the 
amendments  that  I  offered  yesterday  into 
two  parts  and  eliminate  the  reference  to 
censure. 

I  address  myself  to  page  1.  line  12.  the 
word  "morals." 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  word 
"morals"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
•standards  of  conduct." 

The  reason  why  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  the  term  morals'  is  a 
strong  term.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  a 
term  that  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  I 
imagine  that  we  could  u^'t  100  different 
constructions  of  the  term  "morals."  I 
am  sure  that  we  could  get  100  different 
ideas  about  what  the  term  morals" 
comprehends  within  the  context  of  what 
we  are  doing  here 

I  am  aware  that  the  committee  itself, 
in  considering  this  term,  puzzled  at  some 
length  over  whether  to  use  the  term 
"morals  ' 

There  could  be  a  religious  cDanotaticn 
What  type  of  morals  are  we  talking 
about?  Are  we  talking  alwut  sexual 
morals?  Are  we  talking  about  honesty? 
Are  we  talking  about  integrity''  What  are 
we  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
"morals"? 

The  term  "morals"  can  mean  any- 
thing. Some  people  think  it  is  immoral 
to  drink.  Some  people  think  that  it  is  not 

Some  people  think  it  is  immoral  to 
play  cards,  and  other  people  do  not 
think  so. 

This  is  a  term  that  covers  the  lot. 

I  therefore  think  that  we  should  get 
more  specific  and  talk  in  terms  of  stand- 
ards only. 


The  committee  is  called  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
I  submit  that  this  would  be  a  far  more 
reasonable  term  and  using  it  does  not 
imply  that  there  is  some  blanket  con- 
demnation of  his  conduct  or  morality, 
because  however  much  he  may  have  de- 
Mated  from  an  establi.siied  standard  in 
one  field  it  does  not  mean  that  he  de- 
viated m  other  fields. 

The  term  morals'"  is  an  extremely 
broad  term 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  appreciate  his  taking  the  action 

In  the  confused,  waninii  seconds  pre- 
ceding the  vote  yesterday.  I  sought  to 
raise  this  point 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  the 
calm  of  this  morning  should  be  able  to 
persuade  us  that  we  are  moving  in  an 
area  in  which  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
a.ssert  authority. 

I  am  particularly  sensitive  about  pro- 
posing that  we  use  the  term  'morality" 
That,  to  me.  gets  us  into  situations  in 
which  .something  is  considered  to  be 
moral  t<.)day  However,  when  public  opin- 
ion shifts,  that  same  activity  is  con- 
sidered immoral,  or  vice  versa. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  very  .sound 
theology  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
when  we  took  our  oaths  as.-;erted  that 
we  have  competence  m  that  fielA 

We  do  know  what  conduct  and  ac- 
cepted standards  of  conduct  are. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  much  more 
comfortable  with  that  expression. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  desire 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  line  12 
on  page  1.  which  reads:  "Which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals." 

We  were  writing  there  about  legisla- 
tive conduct. 

A  part  of  the  resolving  clause  reads: 
"of  exercising  the  influence  and  power 
of  his  office  as  a  United  States  Senator." 

That  wording  confines  It  to  this  legis- 
lative matter. 

It  reads:  "of  exercising  the  influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  .shown  by  the  conclusions  In 
the  Investigation  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct." 

Our  contentions  on  this  matter  are  in 
the  Record.  It  has  been  properly  covered. 
It  has  been  referred  to  here  in  the  debate 
as  the  bill  of  particulars  in  this  cavse. 

It  relates  to  activities  of  the  Senator  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  that 
field. 

Reading  further,  from  line  11  of  page 
1.  it  states:  "deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate;  and  he  is  .so  censured  for  his 
conduct." 

That  is  the  same  conduct  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  legislative  conduct. 

I  read  further:  "which  is  contrary  to 
accepted  morals." 

That  is  accepted  morals  of  legislative 
conduct.  It  means  just  that  and  no  more. 


It    means   accepted    morals   concerning 
legislative  conduct. 

It  is  tied  in  directly  by  the  clauses 
which  precede  it  with  reference  to  legis- 
lative conduct. 

That  is  particularized  in  the  Record 
and  expressly  referred  to  m  the  resolu- 
tion  itself. 

For  that  reason,  we  thought  it  was 
simple  and  direct  and  correct.  This  does 
not  go  into  any  broader  field  of  morality 
than  this  language  here  stales. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require' 

Mr  PEARSON.  Thirty  .seconds. 

-Mr.  STENNIS  Oh.  no.  Take  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  respond  to  the  distin- 
Liui.shed  Senator  from  Texas  by  saying 
that  I  do  recall  that  yesterday,  in  collo- 
quy. I  made  the  comment  that  this 
phrase  had  given  the  committee  consid- 
erable difficulty,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
now  indicate  that,  actually,  in  referring 
back  to  prior  resolutions  of  thLs  sort,  the 
words  therein  used,  in  almost  all  of  them, 
were  "'good  morals  ";  and  in  that  respect! 
the  question  arose  in  my  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee — as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have  pointed  out.  So  the  modification  was 
made  then  by  the  committee  for  the  verv- 
reasons  that  the  Senators  have  pointed 
out  here. 

I  hope  that  the  language  set  forth  in 
the  resolution,  and  as  explained  by  the 
chairman,  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  no  other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  wish  to  make  one 
point 

Mr.  TOWER    I  re.serve  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  Webster's  Dictionary  the  definition 
of  "morals": 

The  science  or  doctrine  of  conduct  espe- 
rl.illy  as  to  a  .sense  of  duty,  ethics. 

That  Indicates  that  we  are  certainly 
within  the  definition  generally  of  the 
word  as  shown  by  the  dlctionarj-. 

But  we  stand  on  the  proposition,  pri- 
marily, that  I  have  already  explained, 
that  this  has  to  do  with  legislative  con- 
duct that  is  expre.s,sly  nailed  down  in  the 
re.solution  and  in  the  record,  and  the 
testimony  pertains  to  that  and  nothing 
more,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  proper 
lanyuaue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
this  relates  to  conduct,  what  is  the  ob- 
jection to  changing  the  word  to  ""stand- 
ards of  conduct"? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  said,  we 
thought  it  best  to  use  this  language.  If 
others  disagree.  It  is  entirely  all  right 
But  we  weighed  these  matters  very  care- 
fully. I  expressly  remember  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthyI. 
whom  I  am  not  able  to  locate  at  this 
lime,  worked  on  this  language. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  words  ""accepted  morals" 
are  used  by  the  committee  in  the  sense 
of  pertaining  to  legislative  ethics,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  meaning  is  broader, 
from  the  standpoint  of  evaluating  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  charge,  than  the 
mere  word  "conduct"  would  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  could  be;  yes.  It 
could  be;  but  it  is  so  confined  to  this  leg- 
islative conduct  that  we  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  applicable  but  also  that 
it  was  the  way  to  express  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  fact  is  that  the  term  "morals"  is 
an  imprecise  tei-m.  The  tenn  "standards 
of  conduct"  is  a  somewhat  more  precise 
term.  I  think  a  decision  is  called  for  here. 
The  term  '"standards  of  conduct"  can  be 
more  narrowly  construed  than  the  terra 
"morals,"  which  can  be  very  liberally 
construed,  indeed. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  we  be  precise  in 
this  very  critical  and  important  matter. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  is 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
judgment  Is  that  this  resolution  Is  so 
highly  important,  and  every  line  and 
word  of  it  having  been  worked  on  so 
carefully,  we  should  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  as  to  the  change.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
»  der  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
done  on  two  previous  occasions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  excused  from 
voting  on  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  be  excused. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  excused  from  being 
present  on  the  floor  while  the  vote  is 
taken. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Under  the  same  conditions  that  occurred 
previously. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  InouyeI  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  is  necessarily 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  was  ex- 
cused from  voting  and  permitted  to 
absent  himself  from  the  Chamber  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 


[No.  160  Leg.] 

TEAS— 18 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Long,  Lia. 

Rlbicoff 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Smathers 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Murphy 

Tower 

Hartke 

Muskie 

NAYS— 78 

Williams,  N.J. 

Alkea 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Allott 

acre 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hansen 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bible 

Hay den 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pastore 

Broolce 

Holland 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smith 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

EJlender 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

nodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Inouy« 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TOWER  was  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  at 
this  point  it  would  serve  no  useful,  pro- 
ductive, or  fruitful  purpose  for  me  to 
bring  up  the  second  amendment  I  had 
intended  to  bring  up,  which  would  have 
caused  the  striking  out  of  the  word  "dis- 
honor." I  shall  not  bring  out  that  amend- 
ment because  it  would  detain  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  deci- 
sion. If  I  detect  the  mood  of  the  Senate 
at  this  moment,  I  do  not  think  that  those 
of  us  who  take  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  In  this  matter  on  this 
point  could  so  much  as  correct  a  gram- 
matical error.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  resolve,  "Resolved,  (A),"  lines  1 
through  12  on  page  1  and  lines  1  and  2 
on  page  2. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
to  censure  my  personal  friend.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  This  decision  has  been 
made  in  anguish  and  in  sorrow.  In  most 
of  its  aspects,  the  career  of  Senator  Dodd 
is  a  distinguished  one.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathize  with  a  prominent  public 
figure  who  finds  himself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  particularly  to  regret  the  trial 
that  has  been  borne — ^and  will  be  borne — 
by  his  family. 

If  I  were  voting  for  myself  alone,  I 
would  be  compassionate — I  would  for- 
give this  fellow  man.  Tom  Dodd  has  al- 
ready paid  a  heavy  price.  He  has  been 
debased,  humiliated,  shamed,  his  good 
name  tarnished.  Were  I  to  vote  against 
censure,  it  would,  in  part,  relieve  the 
heavy  burden  which  presses  against  my 
heart. 

But  my  vote  must  speak  not  on^y  for 
my  conscience,  but  for  my  people  in  Utah, 


and  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  must  vote  as  a  representative  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  stark  fact  is 
that  the  national  implications  of  this 
case  place  it  far  beyond  consideration  of 
its  effect  on  one  man,  or  on  one  man's 
family,  imfortunate  as  that  may  be. 

Senator  Dodd,  to  his  credit,  requested 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Con- 
duct to  undertake  its  investigation.  The 
conunittee  members  devoted  many  hours 
to  hearings  and  to  consideration  of  the 
evidence.  The  investigation  has  been 
thorough.  It  has  been  carefully  con- 
ducted in  a  judicious  manner.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  therein,  are  entitled  to  great 
weight.  My  decision  to  vote  to  support 
the  committee's  recommendation  was 
made  after  studying  its  report  and  the 
statements  of  Senator  Dodd  relating  to 
it,  and  listening  to  many  hours  of  debate 
on  this  Senate  floor.  Like  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators I  have  given  most  careful  attention 
to  the  record  and  the  debate  and  I  have 
pondered  long. 

An  ugly  aspect  of  this  case  is  the  theft 
from  Senator  Etooo's  oCQce  of  thousands 
of  personal  letters  and  other  documents. 
I  commend  the  select  committee  for  con- 
demning these  disloyal  acts,  and  I  join 
in  such  condemnation.  My  indignation 
towers  at  such  perfidy. 

The  Senate's  action  in  the  matter  be- 
fore us  will  serve  too  little  purpose  if  it 
results  only  in  the  censure  of  one  Sena- 
tor. A  motion  to  censure  is  before  us,  but 
the  Senate  itself  is  on  trial.  Saying  this, 
I  emphatically  do  not  imply  that  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  Congress  are  de- 
clining. In  my  opinion,  the  reverse  is 
true.  Further,  Senators'  conduct  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  elected  ofia- 
cials  throughout  the  Nation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Congress  faces  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. 

Millions  of  Americans  believe  that 
many  congressional  Members  are  guilty 
of  unethical  practices.  'While  Senator 
Dodd  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  his 
own  acts,  all  of  us  are  partially  responsi- 
ble for  this  public  attitude.  The  Congress 
itself  is  on  trial  because  we  have  failed 
to  formulate  and  adopt  concrete  rules  or 
codes  of  ethics  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
Members. 

It  is  true  that  many  in  the  Nation 
exaggerate  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  the 
issues  are  tried  in  the  newspapers  even 
before  investigations  are  begun.  And  al- 
legations of  wrongdoing  are  sledge- 
hammered  home  with  numbing  repeti- 
tion and  damning  innuendo.  But  this, 
too,  is  partly  our  fault — we  have  per- 
mitted the  sore  to  fester  so  long  that 
human  reaction  is  to  believe  every  accu- 
sation that  is  hurled. 

What  is  called  for  now?  What  must  be 
done  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Nation  in  its  Congress? 

This  issue  has  two  parts:  the  first 
concerns  campaign  financing,  the  sec- 
ond, conduct  in  office.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  cost  of  campaigns. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  only 
too  painfully  familiar  with  this  question. 
According  to  an  August  1966  article  in 
the  American  Legion  magazine,  the  cost 
of  electing  a  U.S.  Senator  runs  from 
$100,000  to  over  ^1  000.000.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  and  the  amounts 
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reported,  under  present  legal  limits. 
makes  It  risky  for  a  Senator  even  to 
know  how  much  is  raised  in  his  behalf  or 
to  know  how  It  Is  spent.  This  virtual 
vacuum  in  the  law  has  spawned  numer- 
ous committees,  many  of  which  operate 
in  one  State  only  and  file  no  expenditure 
reports.  The  Legion  magazine  states  also 
that.  In  1964,  38  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives — 12  Democrats  and  26 
Republicans — failed  to  file  the  reports 
with  Congress  which  the  law  would  seem 
to  require.  It  points  out  that  there  has 
never  been  a  single  prosecution  of  a  can- 
didate for  failure  to  report,  or  for  false 
or  incomplete  reports,  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  prosecutions,  the  gap  between  what 
the  law  Intends,  and  what  is  required 
under  It,  Is  fraught  with  danger,  not  only 
to  us  personally  but  to  everyone  helping 
to  finance  campaigns. 

This  point  was  made  firmly  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barp  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1966.  Mr.  Barr 
said: 

It  U  my  personal  opinion  .  .  .  that  the 
mo6t  dangerous  thing  that  an  American  citi- 
zen can  do  In  public  life  Is  to  act  as  a  treas- 
urer for  a  political  party.  One  may  have  the 
best  Intentions  In  the  world,  but  the  un- 
reality of  present  law  and  the  contradic- 
tions that  It  contains  literally  constitute  a 
bear  trap  for  the  most  honest  of  citizens  I 
will  confess  that  never  was  I  so  relieved  as 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  ran  out  on 
my  tenure  as  treasurer  of  my  political  party. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  I  was  performing  a  .service  that  was 
necessary. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  we  would 
try  to  operate  under  a  law  requiring  cam- 
paigns to  be  financed  within  limits  set 
in  1925 — prior  to  the  great  depression 
and  prior  to  World  War  II  The  drop  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  alone  has  cut  in 
half  the  amount  that  may  legally  be 
spent  per  Voter  on  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

For  at  least  15  years,  citizens  in  and 
out  of  Congress  have  looked  for  a  remedy. 
Some  have  put  forward  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing campaign  expenses  with  public  funds. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith.  the  new  president  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  and  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  the  syndicated  columnist.  Re- 
ferring to  charges  hurled  in  Massachu- 
setts campaigns  under  current  practices, 
Oalbralth  said  it  was  an  instance,  "not 
of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  but 
rather  of  a  whole  shelf ful  of  sooty  vessels 
condemning  each  other  for  their  grime." 
Lawrence  urged  a  congressional  appro- 
priation of  $60  million  a  year  to  a  cam- 
paign fund  to  cover  the  expenses  of  all 
campaigns.  Last  year,  and  this,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  wrestling  with  numerous 
versions  of  this  idea 

However,  more  attention  has  gone  to 
the  modernization  of  private-source  fund 
raising  activities.  Almost  annually.  Con- 
gress has  made  a  brave  start  in  this  di- 
rection by  introducing  clean  elections 
bills.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  urged  action.  With 
other  Senators,  I  have  testified  for  these 
bills,  have  cosponsored  many,  and  have 
tried  to  advance  them  Some  have  passed 
the  Senate,  but  none  has  become  law. 


So  often  have  beginnings  been  made 
that  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re- 
marked in  1963  that  such  bills  seemed 
•  on  the  way  to  becoming  another  of  the 
opening  rites  of  Congress."  And,  the 
paper  said: 

To  feel  .slightly  hop^-lese  about  this  is  not 
to  be  cymcal,  but  merely  somewhat  dis- 
couraged by  experience. 

Generally,  these  bills  have  increased 
the  limits  on  campaign  expenditures,  re- 
quired financial  reporting  in  primary 
elections  as  well  as  general  elections,  and 
restricted  the  amount  that  could  be  con- 
tributed by  one  indindual.  Early  In  the 
1960s,  however,  an  important  additional 
feature  became  prominent.  To  widen  the 
base  upon  which  political  contributions 
rest,  a  tax  income  credit  or  deduction  for 
a  limited  amount  of  .such  contributions 
was  suggested  In  my  opinion,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  encourage  and  receive 
many,  many  small  political  contributions 
in  lieu  of  a  few  large  grants.  Politicians 
and  political  reformers  alike  would  pre- 
fer to  see  campaigns  financed  by  millions 
of  small  contributors  In  1966.  a  poll 
taken  by  Congressional  Quarterly  showed 
that  89  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  favored  .some  kind  of 
tax  benefit  for  political  contributions. 
Yet  we  have  never  succeeded  in  making 
even  that  simple  proposal  part  of  the 
law. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  ethics,  we 
find  the  same  lack  of  a  code,  or  machin- 
ery for  reporting,  that  we  find  in  the 
campaign  financing  field. 

The  case  of  Bobby  Baker,  the  former 
secretary  to  the  majority,  shocked  the 
Nation.  By  using  his  position  for  personal 
gain,  he  demonstrated  how  one  can  profit 
from  the  influence  which  is  exercised  by 
every  Member  of  Conurcss  as  well  as 
many  of  the  members  of  the  personal 
and  committee  staffs. 

It  mu.st  be  recognized  that  there  is  no 
way  to  separate  such  influence  from 
government.  The  operation  of  govern- 
ment means  the  exercise  of  power;  it 
consists  in  making  decisions  between 
available  courses  of  action.  For  example, 
government  must  decide  between  alter- 
native sites  for  projects  which  can  mean 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  States  and 
localities  in  which  they  are  built  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  regularly  determine 
whether  authorized  pro.iectjs.  in  a  given 
State,  are  to  be  funded  this  fiscal  year 
or  put  aside  until  the  next,  or  the  next 
Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  exer- 
ri.>e  of  such  power  will  be  above  suspi- 
cion' 

Expanding  population  and  wealth  have 
.servvd  to  increa.se  the  influence  which 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  exert  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  In  candor, 
we  m  Congress  must  admit  that  we  de- 
mand a  standard  of  di.sclosure  conduct 
from  the  executive  branch  which  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  unpxjse  upon  ourselves. 

It  is  argued  that  Members  of  Congress 
must  present  themselves  regularly  be- 
fore the  electorate,  and  that  this  subjects 
ethical  offenders  to  elimination.  Cer- 
tainly defeat  at  the  polls  comes  fre- 
quently It  even  happens  that  Members 
accused  of  wrongdoing  are  defeated  by 
charges  that  may   not   be   factual    But 


elections  have  not  kept  those  guilty  of 
questionable  practices  out  of  office.  All 
of  us  could  cite  instances  of  notable  of- 
fenders of  our  moral  code  being  reelected. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  assert  one's  personal 
Innocence.  The  American  people  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  assume 
some  responsibility  as  our  brothers' 
keepers. 

The  Baker  case  demonstrated  that  one 
essential  of  any  effective  program  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  members  and 
staff  assistants  must  be  disclosure  of  some 
kind.  Because  a  Senator  cannot  stop 
exerting  influence,  sources  of  income 
must  be  made  public  If  a  proper  basis 
for  judging  conduct  is  to  exist. 

Following  the  Baker  Investigation,  It 
was  proposed  that  some  regular  proce- 
dure of  disclosure  be  Instituted.  A  number 
of  Senators,  of  which  I  am  one,  have  reg- 
ularly put  on  the  record  their  Income 
and  personal  asset  figures.  But  a  pro- 
posal to  require  this  was  rejected.  In- 
stead, we  appointed  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  and  as- 
signed to  it  the  responsibility  of  propos- 
ing a  code  of  ethics.  This  has  not  been 
done.  In  pointing  this  out,  I  am  mindful 
of  other  obligations  which  the  committee 
has  a.ssumed.  including  the  case  before 
the  Senate  now.  Moreover,  I  recognize 
that  the  problem  of  writing  such  a  code 
of  ethics  is  fraught  with  difficulty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  case  before 
us  was  preceded  by  two  others  which 
generated  tremendous  publicity  on  the 
question  of  congressional  ethics — those  of 
Bobby  Baker  and  Representative  Adam 
CLAifTON  Powell.  These  three  cases  have 
brought  the  character  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  into  question. 

F^irther,  and  much  more  important, 
the  integrity  of  our  Government  Itself 
has  been  brought  Into  question.  Under 
the  division  of  power,  it  is  the  legislative 
branch  which  most  directly  represents 
the  States  and  the  people.  If  our  Integrity 
is  questioned,  the  foundations  of  self- 
government  are  threatened.  Our  mail 
from  constituents,  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ion of  the  press  and  broadcasting  media. 
Indicate  widespread  dissatisfaction  with; 
First,  campaign  financing;  second,  undue 
influence  being  exerted  on  Members;  and 
third,  expenses  and  emoluments  of  of- 
fice. To  these  we  must  address  ourselves. 

The  task  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  of  the  Senate  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  one  because  it  has  been 
necessary  to  combine  to  some  degree  the 
functions  of  lawgiver,  pro.secutor.  judge, 
and  jury — functions  which  under  our  le- 
gal concepts  should  be  separate.  First. 
Senators  have  had  to  examine  the  facts. 
Then  we  have  had  to  decide  whether 
those  facts  have  brought  disrepute  on 
the  Senate^and  to  decide  what  "disre- 
pute" amounts  to. 

How  much  fairer  it  would  be  if  then" 
existed  a  clearly  stated  code  against 
which  the  actions  of  any  Senator  coul'' 
be  judged. 

We  are  accustomed  to  Issues  which 
have  been  raised  or  aggravated  by  th» 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  our  society 
To  some  extent,  the  questions  I  have 
been  di.scus.sing  fall  Into  this  class.  What- 
ever rules  of  conduct  may  have  been  ade- 
quate  for   the   Senate   of   Webster  and 
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Calhoun,  of  La  Follette  or  Norris  or  Taft, 
those  now  in  use  will  not  do  for  the 
1960s.  In  our  own  interest  as  Senators 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Federal 
Union  which  we  serve,  we  must  regulate 
more  adequately  both  conduct  in  office 
and  campaign  financing. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  im- 
happy  occasion  will  be  an  impetus  to 
correction  of  the  evils  of  which  It  is  a 
symptom,  and  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  timely  enactment  of  firm  cor- 
rectives? 

With  a  very  heavy  heart  will  I  vote  for 
censure.  In  fierce  pwlitical  conflicts, 
where  victories  are  narrow  and  the  re- 
sults are  of  overriding  consequence  to 
the  course  of  wise  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment, it  is  so  easy  to  rationalize  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  Those  of  us 
who  are  elected  begin  to  feel  a  proprie- 
wry  right  to  our  positions,  and  Justify 
ourselves. 

God  help  me  to  remember  the  bitter 
lesson  of  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  Is  not  In  the  Chamber.  He  left  be- 
cause of  the  vote.  I  do  not  think  any  pro- 
ceedings should  be  had  in  his  absence. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry- 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  on 
provision  f  A ) . 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  This  vote  is 
on  provision  '  A ) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
csk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
I  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  returned  to  the  Chamber.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Here  is  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wanted  to  speak  first. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  Indulge  us? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  If  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  It  is  ap- 
propriate, I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  in  its 
entirety  the  matter  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  going  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Resolve  (A)  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
Icnow  that  there  was  a  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Inquiry  was  that  the  clerk  read 
the  proposition  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object,  of 
course. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  (A)  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Thomaa  J.  Dodd.  for  having  engaged  in 
a  course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  years 
from  1961  to  1966  of  exercUlng  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  In  the 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct, 

to  obtain,  and  use  for  his  personal  benefit, 
funds  from  the  public  through  political  testi- 
monials and  a  poUtlcal  campaign, 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he 
is  so  censured  for  his  conduct,  which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trtist  expected  of  a  Senator,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Members 
of  the  Senate:  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps  2  or  3  minutes  at  the 
most. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under- 
stands the  situation,  no  one  now  desires 
to  speak  further  on  (A)  except  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut.  With  the  majority 
leader  2  or  3  days  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  had  an  understanding 
that  he  would  make  the  last  speech  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
sum  up  next  to  last,  Just  immediately 
preceding  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

So,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
have  reached  that  point,  which  both  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  think 
we  have  reached,  we  do  reserve  the  right 
to  speak  further  if  some  new  develop- 
ment should  arise  on  (A). 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  feels  that 
it  has  gone  into  the  facts  of  the  case  the 
best  it  could.  It  has  developed  the  facts. 
It  has  brought  them  here  in  the  form  of 
the  record.  It  has  brought  them  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  in  the  form  of  the 
report.  It  has  brought  them  to  Senators 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  Furthermore, 
during  these  days  of  debate,  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  points  Involved  which 
were  significant  to  the  membership  of 
the  committee  have  been  fully  presented, 
and  it  is  our  Idea  that  they  are  under- 
stood by  the  membership. 

It  is  our  belief  that  all  points  of  view 
and  all  the  evidence  has  been  fully 
weighed.  'With  that  firm  understanding 
and  belief,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  sum 
up  the  evidence.  'We  merely  present  the 
matter  now  as  we  think  it  has  already 
been  presented  fully  and  completely  to 
the  Senate. 

Part  (A)  is  the  first  section  of  the 
provision  and,  of  course,  I  am  address- 
ing myself  only  to  that.  We  submit  it  to 
the  Senate  now,  for  our  part,  in  sub- 
stance and  in  the  spirit  that  I  have  just 
outlined. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  and  my  col- 
leagues, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  has  informed  you, 
it  was  agreed  In  advance  that  you 
would  allow  me  to  make  a  final  state- 
ment— and  I  am  grateful  for  that — in 
my  own  defense. 

I  know  you  are  all  exhausted  by  this 
prolonged  debate.  Certainly  I  am. 

There  is  little  to  gain  in  repeating  the 
facts  and  the   arguments  which  have 


already  been  presented  here.  I  have  no 
desire  to  discuss  them  further. 

Of  course  it  is  my  hope  that  you  wUl 
exoneiMe  me.  But  what  I  want  to  say 
bef ornV  move  to  a  vote  on  this  charge 
bef ofaP^  Senate  Is  that  I  harbor  no  per- 
sonal bitterness  toward  any  of  you  in  this 
body — particiUarly  none  toward  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  that  I  do  not. 

■Whatever  the  outcome,  I  shall  continue 
to  have  that  attitude. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the 
course  of  debate  has,  in  any  way, 
diminished  my  respect  for  the  Senate 
as  an  institution,  and  for  its  Members. 

I  pray  and  hope  that  this  respect  will 
stand  undiminished,  no  matter  %hat 
happens. 

Whatever  fate  befalls  me,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  history  will  vindicate  me.  Only 
time  will  teU. 

For  now  my  fate  and  my  future  are  in 
your  hands.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
let  your  consciences  be  your  guide. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  part 
(A)  of  the  resolution,  as  read  by  the 
clerk. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WTBD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
becatise  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessarily 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  92, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


[No.  161  Leg.) 

TEAS— 92 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Monroney 

Allott 

Omening 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Morse 

Baker 

Harris 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskte 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pastore 

Brooke 

HoUand 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Scott 

Church 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkraan 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tjdlngs 

EUender 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Erx'ln 

McQovern 

WllllamH,  Del. 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Mondale 
NAYS— 5 

Dodd 

Rlblcoff 

Tower 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTINa— 3 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

So  part 

(A)  Of  the  resolution  (8.  Res 

112)  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  an  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tena- 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary Inqxiiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  next  vote 
be  on  (B)? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  vote  will  oe  on  part  iBi 
of  the  resolution,  line  3  through  line  16 
on  page  2. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  lines  3  to  16.  both  inclusive. 
on  page  2  of  the  resolution  be  stricken 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  or  desire  to  detain  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Win  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
suspend  while  the  clerk  states  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI 
proposes  to  strike  the  lansiuaRe  beginning 
on  line  3,  page  2.  through  line  16. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows; 

Be  it  further  retolied  (B)  That  It  is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J  ixxld.  for  hav- 
ing engaged  in  a  course  of  conduct  over  a 
period  of  Ave  years  from  1961  to  1965  of 
exercising  the  influence  and  power  of  his 
office  as  a  United  States  Senator,  as  shown  by 
the  conclusions  in  the  investigation  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standard.=;  and  Conduct. 

to  request  and  accept  reimbur^sements  for 
expenses  from  both  the  Senate  and  private 
organizations  for  the  same  travel. 
deserves  tta«  cenaure  of  the  Senate:  and  he  Is 
so  censured  for  his  conduct,  which  .s  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute. 

NO     LfNCHECS      RECESS     TODAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
that,  at  an  appropriate  place,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  serve  notice, 
there  appear  the  statement  that  there 
will  be  no  rec-^ss  for  a  luncheon  period 
today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  Just  indicated,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
or  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  The  sec- 
ond charge  has  been  debated  at  lent;th 
and  all  Senators  arc  thoroiu'hly  ac- 
quainted with  the  i.ssue  involved  I  un- 
derstand that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  penal  provision  of  section 
iB).  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  oui,'ht  to 
vote  on  this  section  up  or  down  as  it 
it  written. 

I  have  sat  here  for  8  or  9  days  now, 
listening  to  the  testimony,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  case  was  made  against 
Tom  Dodo  as  to  the  charge  incorporated 
in  (B>.  It  Is  my  considered  judgment 
that.  If  the  Senate  should  believe  that 
Tom  Dodd  did  defraud  the  Government. 
he  should  not  tx?  censured,  he  should 
not  be  reprimanded,  but  he  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  Senate  I  do  not  beheve 
that  a  case  has  been  made 

Therefore,  it  strikes  me.  as  I  have  just 
stated,  rather  than  be  involved  in  try- 
ing to  modify  the  censure  provision — 
that  Is,  lines  13  to  16— we  should  vote 


•yes  ■  or  no"  as  to  whether  he  is  guilty 
of  this  charge  Let  us  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  charge, 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The    yeas    and    nays    were   ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  some  quesiiotis  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  chairman  is 
here.  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
committee 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

The  Seimtor  from  Nebraska  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  every  Senator  here  is  proceeding 
with  a  heavy  heart  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  approve  what  has  been  done. 
or  that  we  condone  it. 

For  almost  three  decades,  the  Con- 
:4re.ss  of  the  United  States  has  been  my 
life  and  my  work.  I  treasure  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  I  want  to  maintain 
its  high  standards  of  conduct  I  want  to 
maintain  its  tradition  for  judxious  op- 
eration, its  sense  of  justice,  yes,  its 
ability  to  be  f^rm  when  it  should  b"  firm 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  bother 
me  I  voted  for  section  1  of  the  resolution. 
There  are  .some  thin^js  about  the  question 
of  proof  on  double  bilhn;;.  however,  that 
have  disturbed  me  ntyht  and  day. 

First  let  me  .>ay  I  realize  '.hat  the  com- 
mittee ha.>  had  a  mast  difficult  job  Not 
only  did  I  vote  to  create  this  committee. 
but  I  txjk  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
urged  my  fellow  Senators  to  create  such 
a  committee  By  a  queer  turn  of  fate, 
one  of  the  most  dlflicult  problems  that 
could  ever  arise  was  their  first  ca.so  It 
involves  all  sorts  of  factors  that  make  it 
difBcult:  but  I  think  it  was  something 
that  had  to  be  done  and  had  to  go 
through 

But  I  most  respectfully  call  this  to  the 
Senate's   attention,    concerning    intent 
The  stipulation  in  regard  to  billing  does 
not  prove  intent  to  defraud 

Let  me  illustrate  We  minht  stipulate, 
in  a  certain  case,  that  A  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  from  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  B. 
That  could  mean  any  thir.K  It  could  mean 
flist-demet-  murder;  It  could  mean  ac- 
cidental death;  or  it  could  signify  any 
of  the  ramifications  in  between. 

The  question  of  intent  to  defraud  in 
the  billing  .■-ection  is  established  by  the 
former  employees,  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, and  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or 
two.  that  I  might  have  .^omc  information 
in  meeting  my  concern  ab<iut  this  matter 

On  page  752,  Mr    OHare  testified 
My  dei-ision  to  help  Mr    Anderson  and  M.' 
Pearson   w.is  made  neither  lightly   nor  ma- 
liciously  I  engaged  completely 

Later  on  the  same  page,  he  said: 

I  w.is  cooperating  e '.tir^lv  cr.imitted  I'l 
every  way  to  assist  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
.Anderson 

My  first  question  is  this;  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  rtcord  to  indicate  that  that 
relationship  has  ever  been  severed? 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  direct  his  question 
on  that  point  to  the  Senator  from  Utah.' 
For  the  last  10  days  or  2  veeks  especially, 
there  has  t)een  something  of  a  division  of 
labor  on  this  matter,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


have  both  done  special  work  on  that 
point. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  inquiring  as  to  the  theory  of  the 
committee;  I  am  merely  inquiring  as  to 
what  is  between  the  covers  of  these  two 
volumes  of  hearings.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  record  to  show  that  the  relationship 
established  by  O'Hare's  own  words  has 
t)een  severed? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Relationship  with 
whom? 

Mr.  CURTIS  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson.  He  .said: 

I  was  cooperating  entirely,  committed  in 
every  way  to  assist  Drew  Pearson  ai;d  Jack 
Anderson. 

He  also  said : 

I  engaged  completely. 

Mr  BENNETT.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  that  relationship — which 
did  not  betiin  until  after  all  the  double 
billings  had  been  accomplished— has 
been  severed  since  that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Well,  now,  the  Senator 
has  volunteered  some  additional  infor- 
mation that  is  not  relevant  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  BENNETT  All  right 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  as  to  the 
time. 

The  relationship  did  exist  for  months 
while  he  was  on  Dodd's  payroll? 

Mr  BENNETT  The  relationship,  as 
far  as  the  record  shows,  did  not  exi.st  ai 
any  time  that  one  of  these  double  bill- 
ings occurred. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Please  answer  my  ques- 
tion The  relationship  did  exist  for 
months  while  tlie  man  was  on  hi.s  -jav- 
rolP 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  existed  from  July 
1965.  until  he  was  discharged  in  earlv 
1966. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  to  show  the  relationship  has  been 
severed'' 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  have  answered  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  that  the  relation- 
ship has  been  severed. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  In  addition  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  said,  the  com- 
mittee thoroughly  went  into  the  propo- 
sition of  just  what  that  affinity  was.  the 
relationship  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  refers,  and  particularly  as  to 
whether  there  was  anything  of  value 
that  pa.s.sed  between  them. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  understand.  But  we  are 
t>uund  by  what  is  between  the.se  two 
covers 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon  I  think  the  committee  has  a  duty 
to  report  on  this  matter. 

I  say  we  did  not  find  anything;  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  My  next  ques- 
tion is:  Is  there  anything  in  this  record 
to  indicate  that  Mr.  OHare  was  asked 
wiiether  or  not  he  was  paid  anything 
by  these  two  columnists?  I  am  talking 
about  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  testimony  is  that 
he  was  not  paid,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
the  reference  in  the  record. 
Mr  CURTIS.  May  I  have  it? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  As  quickly  as  we  can 

find   i^-  .       .    .r- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion? ^  ,  . 
Mr    BENNETT.  Yes,  and  his  answer 

was  that  he  was  not  paid. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  indicating  whether  or  not  Terry 
Golden,  who  participated  in  these  trans- 
actions, was  asked  whether  or  not  she 
was  paid? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Without  having  had  a 
chance  to  search  the   record  carefully, 
my  impression  Is  that  she  was  not  asked. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  asked? 
Mr    BENNETT.  Not  asked. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  which  indicates  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  Carpenter  was  asked  whether  or 
not  she  was  paid? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  would  have  to  give 
the  same  answer  I  gave  with  respect  to 
Miss  Golden.  So  far  as  I  know,  she  was 
not  asked;  but  before  I  could  give  a  final 
answer  to  that  question,  I  would  have 
to  have  a  little  time  to  search  the  record. 
Mr  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
James  Boyd,  is  there  anything  in  the 
record  that  indicates  whether  he  was 
ever  asked  whether  he  received  pay- 
ment for  what  he  did? 

Mr  BENNETT.  It  is  my  impression 
that  Mr.  Boyd  was  asked  and  gave  a 
neeaiive  answer.  But  again,  before  I 
could  quote  the  page  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. I  would  have  to  have  time  to  locate 
that  testimony.  The  Senator  is  submit- 
ting questions  pretty  fast. 

On  Boyd,  the  testimony  is  on  page 
615  of  part  2  of  the  hearings,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page.  Does  the  Senator  find  it? 
It  begins; 

Mr  SoNNETT.  Have  you  had  any  discus- 
sion with  Drew  Pearson  or  Jack  Anderson 
since  May  1965  on  the  subject  of  your  fi- 
nance? or  on  the  subject  of  money? 

Boyd  said;  "No." 

Mr   SoNNETT.  Have  you  had  any  assistance 
of  anv  kind  from  Jack  Anderson? 
Mr    BoTD.  Not  a  nickel. 
Mr    SoNNETT.  In  connection  with  money? 
Mr  Boyd.  No. 

Mr  SoNNETT.  Directly  or  indirectly? 
Mr  Boyd.  Not  directly  or  Indirectly. 

Then  Mr.  Sonnett  goes  to  another  line 
of  Questioning,  to  try  to  find  out  how 
Boyd  lives  in  the  meantime.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator interested  in  the  beginning  of  that 
colloquy? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  Boyd  was  asked  directly 
whether  he  was  paid. 

Mr.  BENNETT".  He  was  asked.  I  have 
quoted  the  colloquy  in  which  he  gave  a 
full,  unequivocal  denial. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
read  the  question: 

Have  you  had  any  discussion  with  Drew 
Pearson  or  Jack  Anderson  since  May  1965 — 


Which  puts  a  limit  on  it — 

on  the  subject  of  your  finances  or  on  the 
subject  of  money''  . 

Boyd's  answer  was  "No." 
Mr  SfiNNETT.  Have  you  had  any  assistance 
of  any  kind  from  Jack  Anderson? 

There  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ques- 
tion was  limited  to  the  time  since  May; 


neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of  Drew 
Pearson  was  omitted. 
Mr.  Boyd  answered: 

Not  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Sonnett.  In  connection  with  money? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Directly  or  Indirectly? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  directly  or  indirectly. 

Is  there  any  testimony  in  the  record 
concerning  the  other  three  persons? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  O'Hare  wras  asked,  I 
think,  and  denied  any  payment.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  does  not  know 
whether  the  question  was  actually  put  to 
the  two  women.  As  I  have  said,  it  will  take 
a  Uttle  time  to  dig  that  testimony  out, 
because  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
asked  questions  that  are  scattered  in  two 
rather  lengthy  volumes  of  testimony.  It 
will  take  a  little  time  to  search  the 
record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  very 
material. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  record  to  show 
whether  Mr.  O'Hare  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  was  blackmailed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.    PEARSON.    According    to    my 
memory,  the  answer  is  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  to  show  whether  Terry  Golden 
said  she  had  been  blackmailed? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  from 

Utah  will  further  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  My  recollection  is  that 
her  answer  was  "No." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  to  indicate  whether  Miss  Marjorle 
Carpenter    said    she    had    been    black- 
mailed? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  The  answer  is  "No." 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  indicating  that  Mr.  James  Boyd 
was  asked  whether  he  was  blackmailed? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  The  answer  is  "No,"  to 
the  best  of  my  memory.  And  I  think  I  am 
correct  on  all  of  these  answers.  I  will 
check  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  page  615,  right  below 
where  we  quoted  before.  It  reads ; 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Is  it  your  testimony  that 
since  May  of  1965  you  have  lived  and  met 
your  obligations  solely  through  Income  that 
you  have  earned  from  unnamed  employers 
plus  the  several  hundred  you  borrowed? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes;  It  Is.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  lived  on  a  level  of  about  one-third  what 
I  was  when  I  was  employed  with  Senator 
Dodd. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reference 
to  unnamed  employers  Is  significant. 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  is  very 
material  is  that  we  have  heard  testimony 
and  statements  that  went  aroimd  the 
edges. 

I  feel,  however,  in  this  case  that,  while 
I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee,  Tom 
Dodd  must  be  Judged  on  what  is  between 
the  covers  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  these 
hearings. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Marjorie 
Carpenter  and  James  Boyd  were  dis- 
charged because  of  conduct. 

Is  there  testimony  any  place  in  the 


record  that  reveals  what  that  miscon- 
duct was? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  answer  is  "No." 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  defendant — and  he 
is  a  defendant — has  made  part  of  his 
defense  the  statement  that  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  vengeance.  He  asserted  that  there 
was  misconduct  of  some  severe  type. 

These  people  were  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Is  there  any  particular  rea- 
son why  they  were  granted  a  sanctuary 
of  silence  and  protection  against  baring 
their  misdeeds  before  the  world? 

Is  there  any  particular  reason  why 
they  were  protected  in  their  reputation, 
and  why  they  were  protected  against 
having  the  feelings  of  their  loved  ones 
injured? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  they  were 
protected  from  having  a  written  record 
of  whatever  the  misconduct  was? 

Can  the  committee  enlighten  me  as  to 
v;hy  that  information  has  been  with- 
held from  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  respond  to  that  first. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  by  saying  that  as  the  hearings 
developed  and  the  investigation  went 
forward,  it  was  asserted  and  testimony 
was  given  by  Senator  Dodd  and  by  those 
acting  in  his  behalf,  including  staff  mem- 
bers, that  misconduct  did  occur. 

It  was  their  selection,  their  judgment, 
their  discretion,  and  their  evaluation  of 
what  was  the  proper  thing  to  say. 

They  decided  to  make  a  general  al- 
legation without  being  specific.  And  I 
might  say  that  I  think  they  were  quite 
correct  In  their  judgment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
comment  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  These  people  were  all 

on  the  witness  stand.  Senator  Dodd  was 

present.  He  had  an  attorney  who  did 

question  the  witnesses. 

He  had  ample  opportunity,  if  he  had 
wished,  to  go  into  this  question  of  con- 
duct on  a  basis  of  destroying  their 
credibility  as  witnesses. 

If  he  chose  not  to  do  it,  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  had  any  responsibility  to 
do  otherwise. 

To  say  that  the  committee  carved  out 
a  sanctuary  for  these  people.  I  hardly 
think  is  accurate,  because  they  had  no 
sanctuary  from  the  cross-examination 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
And.  believe  me,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  committee.  I  think  they 
have  done  something  that  had  to  be 

done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

I  think  this  was  an  inadvertence,  but 
since  the  committee  has  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  severe  action  against  one  of 
our  colleagues.  I  think  the  committee  had 
an  affirmative  obligation  to  bring  out  all 
of  the  evidence. 

I  cite  the  case  of  the  Giles  brothers. 
That  case  has  been  in  the  news  recently. 

The  Giles  brothers  were  convicted  in 
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Maryland,  and  the  basis  of  reversal  and 
retrlsQ  was  that  the  prosecution  had 
knowledge  favorable  to  the  defendants 
and  that  knowledge  was  not  disclosed 
to  the  court. 

Why  are  we  so  diligent  as  to  protect 
the  loved  ones  and  the  reputations  and 
the  personal  dignity  of  a  few  who,  by 
their  own  admission,  are  felons,  having 
committed  the  crime  of  breaking  and 
entering,  and  not  present  to  the  Senate 
the  reason  for  their  discharge? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  asked  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the 
committee  members  remember  quite  well 
when  these  witnesses  were  on  the  stand 

It  had  been  testified  that  they  had 
been  discharged  for  misconduct.  It  was 
within  the  province  of  Senator  Dodd  and 
his  attorneys  to  develop,  if  they  de- 
sired, what  misconduct  the  employees 
had  engaged  In,  if  any,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  discharge.  They  did  not  do  it. 
And  I  may  say,  for  myself,  that  I  think 
it  could  be  to  the  credit  of  Senator  Dodd 
that  he  did  not  do  so 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
But  I  also  think  that  the  Senate  should 
have  the  Information. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  it  the  function  of 
the  committee — to  go  into  rumors  to 
impeach  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  just  to  get  on  with 
the  facts. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  limitations  to 
the  ways  in  which  a  witness  can  be 
Impeached,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Another  and  major  reason  was  that 
we  were  not  directed  by  the  Senate  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  these  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  the  committee  spe- 
cillcally  directed  by  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate anybody  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  not  the  commit- 
tee's Instructions  general? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Oeneral.  yes.  But  we 
imdertook  the  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, which  Is  now  before  the  Senate, 
under   the  authority   of   the   Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  undertook  the  in- 
vestigation of  Senator  Dodd  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand.  Therefore. 
I  believe  that  we  are  left  In  a  quandary 
in  which  we  are  without  material  infor- 
mation that  we  are  entitled  to  have,  when 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  discharges 
two  employees.  We  hear  around  the  edges 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
But  the  record  is  .silent.  At  this  time  I 
do  not  have  any  evidence  that  Tom  Dodd 
Is  telling  the  truth. 

Nothing  In  this  record,  apparently, 
Indicates  that  they  did  not  quit  because 
they  disapproved  of  what  was  going  on 
there. 

Now.  I  realize  that  it  is  unpleasant 
But  I  also  realize  that  a  man's  political 
life  Is  at  stake,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  worried  and  confused  defendant  should 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  record  I  do  not  believe 
that  Is  the  law.  It  was  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  Giles  case.  That  case  went 


to  the  highest  court,  and  the  case  was 
remanded 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  is  any  particular 
reason  why  that  was  withheld  from  the 
record.  I  shall  vleld. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  necessarj-  for  me 
to  be  out  of  the  Chamber  during  part  of 
the  Senators  interrogation.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  believe  I  should  speak 
up  to  the  extent  that  I  know  anything 
about  this  matter. 

There  were  rumors  about  these  people, 
back  and  forth.  Frankly.  I  thought  if 
there  was  any  evidence  along  that  line, 
it  would  be  presented. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  .so.  too.  I  still 
think  so.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  .storj*. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assumed  that  the  evi- 
dence would  be  presented.  But  certainly 
there  was  nothing  I  knew  or  that  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  any  of 
our  staff  knew,  and  I  do  not  raise  such 
questions  unless  I  know  something  upon 
which  to  base  them  I  assumed  that  there 
was  no  evidence  at  all,  frankly. 

I  wish  to  make  this  clear:  We  certainly 
gave  the  persons  interested  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  disclose  everything. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  understand 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Permit  me  to  ask  this 
question:  The  committee  did  call  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Carpenter  as  a  witness  and  did 
take  testimonv  from  her  regarding  the 
alleged  wrongdoing  of  Tom  Dodd,  did  it 
not? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes,  the  committee  did 

Mr  CURTIS  The  committee  did  call 
as  a  witness — or  at  least,  had  as  a  wit- 
ness— Mr  Jam's  Boyd,  and  the  commit- 
tee took  his  testimony  In  reference  to  the 
allegations  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
Tom  Dodd'' 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes.  certainly 

Mr  CURTIS  And  v,  as  it  known  to  the 
committee  at  that  time  that  they  were 
discharged  employees'' 

Mr.  STENNIS  Oh.  yes,  we  knew  they 
had  been  discharged,  certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  nothing  is  in  the 
record,  is  there,  to  give  the  Senate  sworn 
testimony  as  to  why  they  were  discharged 
or  of  what  they  were  charged  with  being 
£:uilty  by  their  employer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  plenty  of  illus- 
tration in  the  record  of  instances  In 
which  an  opportunity  was  given  to  Sena- 
tor Dodd  and  Mr  Sonnett  to  go  into  any 
of  those  matters  Mr  Sonnett  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  a  splendid  lawyer 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  not  defending  Tom  Dodd. 
He  ha.i  done  many  foolish  things  If  he 
had  not,  he  probably  would  not  be  here 
today  But  I  also  believe  that  it  Is  the 
established  law  of  the  land,  by  the  de- 
cision in  the  Giles  case,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  show  every  cir- 
cumstance and  every  fact  favorable  to 
the  defendant,  and  not  to  withhold  it 
from  tho.se  who  must  pass  Judgment. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  One  more  time,  I  be- 
lieve, we  do  the  record  a  disservice,  to 
refer  back  to  court  proceedings,  prose- 
cution and  defendant. 

In  the  hearings,  Senator  Dodd  testified 
to  the  extent  that  he  thought  proper  and 
necessary.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
and  made  reference  to  conduct,  and  he 
went  as  far  as  he  thought  was  proper 
and  necessary.  And  I  think  he  was  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  it  was  a  poor 
speech  because  he  did  not  assert  the  facts 
for  the  discharge. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  entire  record,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  all  involved  in  it, 
has  been  referred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  is  there  now.  today.  I  know  what 
is  concerning  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  Senator 
Dodd  to  prove  his  innocence? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No.  not  at  aU.  I  am 
saying  that  It  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee  to  make  an  investigation. 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee to  go  into  those  things  they  thought 
proper  to  go  into  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  relation  to  the  issues 
before  it.  This,  in  our  judgment — the 
Senator  will  just  have  to  take  it  or  leave 
it — and  the  judgment  of  Senator  Dodd 
was  not  an  area  in  which  we  entered. 
And  I  believe  we  did  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  give  the  committee 
credit  for  this — I  give  them  credit  for 
many  things.  They  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  And  I  will  give  them 
credit  for  going  to  the  source  rather  than 
to  the  newspaper  account.  But  when  they 
went  to  the  source,  the  source  was  dis- 
charged employees.  The  circumstances  of 
the  discharge  are  material.  It  is  some- 
thing the  Senate  should  know  and  we  are 
denied  that  Information. 

Mr.  BE^TNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  WiH  the  Senator  turn 
to  page  462  of  the  record?  On  that  page 
is  Senator  Dodd's  statement  as  to  why 
he  di-scharged  Mrs.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  a  page  long.  Would 
the  Senator  point  it  out? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  starts  at  the  third 
line  from  the  top.  Mr.  Sonnett  said: 

Will  you  tell  me.  the  committee,  the  c!r- 
cum.stances  that  led  you  to  dlsch.=irge  Mrs. 
Carpenter  at  that  time? 

Senator  Dodd's  .statement  follows  as  to 
why  he  discharged  her  and  how  he  dis- 
charged her,  what  he  said  to  her  when 
he  did  discharge  her.  It  Is  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  page  long. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  further  confuses 
the  record  because  it  relates  to  a  com- 
munication that  says  he  heard  they 
were  disloyal.  Now  it  has  been  stated 
here  and  I  would  like  to  know  n-hat  the 
facts  are  as  to  the  particular  offense  or 
if  there  are  no  facts.  It  was  stated,  for 
Instance,  the  were  guilty  of  an  offense 
and  at  the  pleading  of  the  wife  of  Boyd 
an  extension  of  time  was  given.  Now.  was 
this  offense  so  .serious,  is  it  so  Involved. 
and  did  it  affect  their  loved  ones,  their 
character,  their  future,  their  reputa- 
tions, and  peace  of  mind  that  it  would 
cause  them  to  do  something  or  other  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Dodd?  I  do  not  know. 

My  point  Is  that  the  record  should 
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have  informed  us  what  the  facts  were. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  that  is  the 
responsibUity  of  those  who  assume  the 
responsibUity  for  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  certainly  concerned  that  there  be 
no  inference  in  the  Senator's  remarks 
that  any  member  of  the  committee  tried 
to  conceal  anything.  Of  course,  we  did 

not. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  that  fully.  I 
Imow  that  fully,  but  I  want  others  to 
know  it. 

Secondly,  in  the  course  of  events  who 
could  give  the  reason  why  Senator  Dodd 
discharged  these  parties  better  than 
Senator  Dodd?  I  would  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  him.  Even  imtil  now  he  can 
say  anything  he  wants  to  about  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  lim- 
itation on  him.  That  is  the  way  I  looked 
at  it. 

When  nothing  was  said  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  policy  question  or  not, 
but  those  were  the  rumors  going  around, 
as  I  said,  and  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  a 
policy  question  or  not. 

But  I  looked  on  them  as  discharged 
employees,  with  doubtless  some  preju- 
dice against  Senator  Dodd.  I  will  say 
that.  He  knew  those  facts  better  than 
anyone  else  and  he  knows  them  now.  I 
cannot  speak  for  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
record  to  show  whether  or  not  their  mis- 
conduct was  such  that  they  had  to  de- 
stroy Senator  Dodd  or  be  destroyed 
themselves.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
record  to  show  whether  or  not  it  was 
trivial,  and  that  Senator  Dodd  cannot 
be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  reading  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Mr.  O'Hare.  who,  as  I  read  the  record, 
furnished  the  primary  evidence  as  re- 
lating to  intent  to  defraud  on  the  travel, 
was  ever  asked  if  he  received  any  pay 
from  any  newspaper  columnists. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  question  was 
never  asked,  specifically.  He  was  asked 
about  his  sources  of  Income  after  he  left 
Senator  Dodd. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  O'Hare? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  both  O'Hare  and 
Boyd. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  the  citation  for  O'Hare? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  We  will  try  to  find  it. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  in  any  sense  want  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  intention  of  any  member  of 
the  committee.  I  think  that  they  are  six 
of  the  finest  Senators  we  could  get.  I 
think  they  had  a  thankless  task  that  had 
to  be  done.  I  know  they  were  plowing 
new  ground.  I  am  not  unaware  that  this 
case  was  brought  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  public  under  unusual  circumstances. 
I  have  to  believe  Senator  Dodd  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  defraud  on  trans- 
portation and  that  there  were  mistsikes 
on  both  sides  as  to  whether  he  could 


charge  or  not  charge,  or  I  have  got  to 
believe  Mr.  O'Hare. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  with 
respect  to  this  man  who  said: 

From  tlae  moment  that  I  met  wltti  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  I  agreed  to  belp,  I  was  a 
totally  cooperating  member  ol  this  group 
who  had  as  Its  goal  to  bring  about  an  in- 
vestigation of  Senator  Dodd. 

A  little  later  he  said: 

My  decision  to  help  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Pearson  was  made  neither  lightly  nor  mali- 
ciously. I  engaged  completely.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  I  had  been  able  to  separate 
myself  from  the  office  at  the  time  that  I 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  them.  At  their  re- 
quest I  didn't  leave  the  office.  They  said  that 
they  would  like  me  to  remain  on  for  as  long 
as  I  could. 

Mr.  President,  If  it  Is  possible  with  the 
English  language  to  establish  the  rela- 
tion of  principal  and  agent  It  has  been 
done  right  there.  For  5  months,  by  the 
man's  own  words,  he  was  totally  com- 
mitted to  somebody  on  the  outside.  He 
was  Anderson's  agent. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  said: 

I  was  cooperating  entirely,  committed  in 
every  way  to  assist  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson. 

I  would  be  helped  materially  In  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  this  man  told  the 
truth  or  Senator  Dodd  told  the  truth  If 
he  had  been  asked,  "Were  you  paid  for 
this?" 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  only  reference  in  the  rec- 
ord to  the  subject  of  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion would  be  found  in  part  1,  page  249, 
wherein  there  Is  a  question  by  the  able 
counsel,  Mr.  Sonnett,  as  to  Mr.  O'Hare's 
employment,  income,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  read  to 
me  the  question  and  answer  where 
O'Hare  was  asked  whether  or  not  Pear- 
son and  Anderson  paid  him? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  answer  Is  "No,"  so 
far  as  we  can  tell  from  reading  one-half 
of  page  249  of  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  I  to  stand  here 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  read  the  whole  page? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  In  there  or  not. 

Were  I  to  stand  here,  being  tried  on 
charges  brought  about  as  the  result  of 
members  of  my  staff  who  said  that  they 
were  discharged  by  me  and  that  I  was 
guilty  of  certain  offenses,  and  it  was 
known  that  there  was  a  misconduct  rea- 
son for  their  discharge,  I  think  that  I 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  tribunal 
to  exhaust  that  fully.  Oh,  yes.  Senator 
Dodd  had  a  right  to  cross-examine.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  has  done  some  foolish  things, 
he  should  not  be  required  to  prove  his 
innocence.  I  do  not  defend  him.  If  I  did, 
I  would  not  have  voted  "yea"  on  part 
(a).  Now,  these  words  were  used  by  the 
committee,  that  there  were  rumors  they 
were  discharged  by  reason  of  miscon- 
duct. Well,  If  we  are  gotog  to  recite  ru- 
mors, I  know  of  the  unsworn  testimony 
of  a  yjung  lady  who  worked  in  Senator 


EtoDD's  ofQce  and  quit  because  of  the  "go- 
ings on"  of  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  puzzled.  I  want  to 
hold  up  the  high  standards  of  honesty 
and  integrity  required  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Even  so,  we  disagree  about 
definitions  of  language.  I  have  shown 
where  I  stood  when  I  voted  "yea"  on  the 
first  charge.  But,  down  In  my  heart,  I 
wonder  why  a  sanctuary,  a  wall  of 
silence,  a  wall  of  protection  has  been 
granted  to  employees  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning rumored  wrongdoing,  when  It 
was  known  that  their  discharge  may 
have  had  some  bearing  on  their  testi- 
mony. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  those  few  Sena- 
tors here 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will,  in  just  a  moment. 
I  want  to  say  to  those  few  Senators  here, 
that  it  appears  Mr.  Boyd  was  interro- 
gated off  around  the  perimeter,  some- 
thing about  his  Income,  but  no  one  looked 
him  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Mr.  Boyd,  you 
are  under  oath.  Were  you  paid  to  do 
this?" 

But  Mr.  O'Hare,  who  was  the  only  wit- 
ness that  establishes  motive  on  the  trans- 
portation issue,  by  the  admission  of  the 
committee,  was  not  asked  that. 

Oh,  motive  and  intent  mean  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  can  stipulate  that  A 
died  as  a  result  of  a  bullet  woimd  from 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  B.  But  that 
stipulation  does  not  prove  anything.  It 
might  be  first-degree  murder.  It  might 
be  accidental  death,  or  anything  in  be- 
tween. The  stipulation  that  there  were 
some  transportation  billings  made  twice 
should  have  the  same  weight  as  the  stip- 
ulation that  there  were  some  which  were 
not  billed  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  only  person  who 
throws  any  light  upon  intent,  under  oath, 
is  Mr.  O'Hare,  and  he  was  never  asked 
if  he  was  paid  by  someone  else  when  he 
remained  in  Senator  Dodd's  ofQce,  taking 
not  only  official  files,  not  only  files  relat- 
ing to  public  matters,  but  even  income 
tax  returns. 

I  am  puzzled.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
vote  on  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  elicited  in  these  two  volumes  of 
hearings  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  jaeld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  there 
should  be  many  more  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  a  statement  as  percep- 
tive as  that  just  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  There  is  less  than  a 
quorum  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment.  Therefore,  would  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  would  hate  to 
repeat  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  but  I 
would  hate  to  have  them  go  unheard  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  hate  to  repeat 
them.  This  Is  orte  of  the  most  grievous 
votes  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  cast 
I  think  that  Senator  Dodd  is  suilty  of  a 
lot  of  things  I  think  his  strategy  on  this 
floor  could  have  some  improvement  At 
the  same  time.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
rely  not  on  what  i.>  published  m  some 
newspaper  but  what  Is  published  in  the 
two  volumes  of  hearings  They  are  silent 
on  very  material  points  relating  to  the 
credibility 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  take  it  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  does  not 
want  a  quorum  calP 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection  I 
will  yield  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cor- 
rect that  the  committee  did  not  ask  M: 
Boyd.  Mrs.  Carpenter,  or  Miss  Golden 
why  they  were  discharged.  But,  when 
Senator  Dodd  was  a  witness  for  the  first 
time  In  connection  with  the  Klein  part  of 
the  Investigation,  and  when  he  was  testi- 
fying and  being  examined  by  Mr  5on- 
nett,  the  Senator  will  find  on  pages  462 
and  4«3  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  that 
Mr.  Sonnett  questioned  Senator  Dodd 
about  the  discharge  of  Mrs.  Carpenter 

Also,  later 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  question  and  answer'' 

Mr.  COOPER.  About  the  discharge  of 
Mrs.  Carpenter.  There  may  have  been 
other  reasoru.  but  he  said,  in  response 
to  Mr.  Sonnett's  questions,  that  he  had 
heard  she  was  disloyal,  that  she  had 
been  talking  about  him.  with  carping 
criticism.  He  called  her  to  his  office  and 
asked  her  about  her  acts,  and  told  her  to 
leave.  TTiere  may  have  been  other  rea- 
sons, but  that  was  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  stated  here  on  the 
floor  that  they  were  discharged  because 
they  were  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well.  I  will  read.  If  the 
Senator  would  like,  from  page  462  of  the 
hearings,  when  Senator  Dodd  was  the 
witness.  Mr.  Sonnett  was  questioning 
him: 

Mr  SoNNnr  Will  you  tell  me.  the  com- 
mltte*.  the  circumstances  that  led  you  to 
discharge  Mrs.  Carpenter  at  that  time? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yea.  First  of  all  let  me  say 
that  until  very  recently.  I  never  Icnew  about 
this  carping  criticism  that  Mr  Zelller  reUted 
h«re  tbl*  morning  Unfortunately,  no  one  In 
the  office  told  me  about  it  They  have  told 
me  since.  But  at  all  times  Mrs  Carpenter 
pretended  to  be  very  loyal  and  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  her  task  I  dealt  with  her  a.s  I 
had  any  number  of  secret.^rles  who  have  been 
in  my  office. 

After  the  1964  campaign,  one  of  our  Judges 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut  called  me  on  the 
telephone,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  me, 
and  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he  said,  '•every- 
body in  Connecticut  seems  to  know  about  the 
disloyalty  of  some  of  your  employees  but 
you.  and  you  had  better  know  about  it  He 
said,  "Furthermore.  Mrs.  Boyd  has  come  to 
see  me,  and  we  had  quite  an  emotional  and 
hysterical  meeting  ' 

This  Judge  was  a  former  law  partner  of 
mine.  He  Is  now  a  Federal  Judge  In  Connecti- 
cut. That  la  why  I  assumed  Mrs.  Boyd  went 
to  him.  This  was  the  flrst  I  had  heard  of  this 
disloyalty.  Other  friends  of  mine  later  that 


day   told   me   that   they   had  overheard    her 

remarks — 

He  was  referring  to  Mrs.  Carpenter — 
111  public  places  while  I  was  campaigning 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  I  was  .surround- 
ed by  people  who  were  betraying  me.  and 
nobody  ever  told  me  about  It  until  the 
campaign  was  over  And  they  pretended  to 
be  loyal  workers  for  nie  That  Is  how  I  first 
became  aware  of  It  .•\fter  I  took  a  little  rest 
with  .Mrs  Dfjdd  I  called  Mrs  Carpenter  Intu 
my  office  and  I  said  to  her.  ■!  have  new  p'.au.s 
for  this  office  for  the  new  session,  and  they 
don't  Include  you"  She  said,  well,  she  would 
like  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  year  I 
said.  "You  cant  remain  1  minute  Arid  plrk 
up  your  personal  effects  and  leave  the  prem- 
ises ■■  She  sat  in  her  chair  and  glared  at  me 
I  said,  What  is  this,  a  threaf"  .\nd  I  walked 
to  the  door  and  opened  It  and  I  said,  'Now 
leave."  and  she  left. 

Mr,  CURTIS  Was  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  present  during  that  testi- 
mony' 

Mr  COOPER  That  was  the  statement 
of  Senator  Dodd— that  his  di.scharge  was 
based  on  disloyalty  to  him  and  carping 
criticism  There  may  have  been  other 
reason.s.  but  that  is  what  he  .said 

Mr  CURTIS  Was  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky— and  I  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  be  censurous.  becau.se  we  cannot 
always  be  pre.sent  in  committees  when  we 
should  be— present  when  that  occurred'' 

Mr  COOPER,  Yes,  I  was  I  believe  I 
attended  every  .session  of  the  committee 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Was  it  the  Senator  s  own 
belief,  when  it  was  recited  that  Mrs. 
Boyd  had  an  emotional  .se.ssion  with 
Senator  Dodd,  that  was  related  to  dis- 
loyal criticism  by  Mrs.  Carpenter  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd'' 

Mr  COOPER  Well,  I  would  say  -No," 
There  were  rumors 

Mr  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
committee  knew  that  something  was 
•  wrong  m  Denmark":  that  was  brought 
in  by  this  testimony,  but  it  was  not  gone 
into' 

Mr  COOPER  I  can  only  give  the 
Senator  my  own  report  There  were  ru- 
mors, and  the  w'itne.s.ses  were  e.xamined 
by  the  committee  We  did  not  inquire 
about  their  reasons  for  their  di-sloyalty. 
They  were  then  examined  by  the  attor- 
ney for  Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Sonnett.  but 
he  did  not  go  into  any  other  matters.  It 
was  admitted  they  had  been  discharged 
It  was  admitted  that  they  had  taken 
Senator  Dodds  papers  The.se  facts 
raLsed  the  q.iestion  of  their  credibility 

.'Xs  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  did  not 
try  to  find  out  any  relationship  or  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  existed  in 
the  office,  without  knowing  any  facts 
when  Senator  Dodd's  coun.sel  had  not 
done  so, 

Mr  CURTIS  That  is  my  quandry,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  But  I  do 
know  this.  I  know  that  the  history  of 
crimes  indicates  that  the  most  compel- 
ling motive  for  one  person  to  destroy  an- 
other is  the  knowledge  that  the  destroyer 
himself  can  be  destroyed  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  victim  has  And  so  I  do 
not  know  whether  Senator  Dodd  is  guilty 
of  a  fabrication  on  the  floor  when  he  says 
that  he  discharged  him  because  of  cjn- 
ducc  so  severe  that  no  Senator  would 
tolerate  it.  And  I  think  that,  as  a  Sena- 
tor. I  am  entitled  to  have  that  exhausted 


in  the  record.  I  think  that  it  should  not 
be  something  for  speculation. 

I  think  that  If  Senator  Dodd,  for  18 
lung  months,  has  his  life  bared  before 
the  public,  no  one  who  rises  to  accuse 
him  should  be  granted  a  sanctuary  of 
silence  and  protection  for  his  person, 
his  reputation,  his  loved  ones,  his  future 
And  I  am  left  in  a  quandary  by  the 
-silence  of  the  record:  and  I  submit  that 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  accusing 
parties  must  bring  it  out. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was 
made  available  to  the  committee.  It  car- 
ries an  FBI  note,  because  this  informa- 
tion was  reported  to  the  FBI. 

Mr  CURTIS.  By  whom? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  By  Senator 
Dodd.  It  was  also  sent  by  Senator  Dodd 
to  the  committee. 

Mr  CURTIS   Is  it  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  it  is  not, 
but  the  committee  has  it  in  its  files.  The 
information  is  accompanied  by  a  cover- 
ing letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  3,  I 
believe  he  will  see  why  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  not  anxious,  for 
reasons  of  decency,  to  have  that  kind  of 
testimony  in  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  we  trying  a  case  on 
things  we  do  not  like  to  put  in  the  record' 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  would  like  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  That  is  not  the  point. 
Are  we  going  to  judge  a  case  by  some- 
thing we  would  not  like  to  put  into  the 
record,  or  on  all  the  facts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  should  be 
perfectly  clear  to  Senators  by  now  that 
the.se  people  did  not  go  to  work  to  de- 
stroy Senator  Dodd  to  do  this  country  a 
favor;  they  were  driven  by  a  hunger  for 
revenge  because  they  were  fired  by  Sen- 
atjr  Dodd — for  compelling  reasons.  Any 
Senator  who  had  kept  those  people  on 
the  payroll  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  subject  to  censure  for 
allowing  such  sordid  conduct  to  go  un- 
cl'.ecked. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  All  right.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor willing  to  tell  me,  upon  his  honor 
and  position  as  a  Senator,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  this  letter? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  a 
cover  letter  showing  that  it  was  sent  to 
the  committee.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  had  it  in  its  files. 

And  I  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
there  is  other  information  available  in 
the  record.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  page 
214 

Here  is  Mr.  Sonnett  examining  Mrs. 
Carpenter,  as  follows: 

Mr    Sonnett.    You  had  a  social  relation- 
ship with  Mr  Boyd  since  1963,  have  you  noi'' 
Mrs.  C.sRPENTER    Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Sonnett,  And  he  Is  Important  to  you" 
Mrs   Carpenter.   Yes.  sir 
Mr.  Sonnett     And   you   are   aw^re  of  hl» 
testimony    heretofore    with    respect    to   the 
taking  of  documents  from  Senator  Dodd's  of- 
fice^ 
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Mrs.  Carpenter,  Yes,  I  was  not  present  fcr 
his  testimony  but  I 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Are  you  and  Mr.  Boyd  plan- 
nins!  to  marry.' 

Mr.  Boyd  was  a  married  man,  with 
four  little  daughters.  The  record  contin- 
ues: 

The  Chairman.  What   was   that  question? 

Mr.  Sonnett  I  asked  the  ■witness  whether 
she  and  Mr.  Boyd  were  planning  to  marry. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  Is  a  rather 
personal  question.  I  don't  think  you 

My  understanding  is  that  at  that  point, 
the  chairman,  as  a  strong,  moral  man, 
frowned  very  sternly  upon  that  sort  of 
thing  being  inquired  into;  and  if  I  had 
been  chairman,  if  that  was  a  public  hear- 
ing. I  would  not  have  wanted  it  inquired 
into,  for  obvious  reasons.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  one  would  not  get  into  in  a 
public  hearing. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
a  letter  of  resignation,  written,  as  I  un- 
derstand, after  she  was  fired,  under  date 
of  December  29,  1964.  It  is  a  rather  in- 
sulting letter.  I  shall  read  just  one  line 
from  it: 

I  have  long  recognized  that  you  and  par- 
ticularly Mrs  Dodd  found  my  and  Jim's  re- 
lationship intolerable. 

It  is  signed  by  Marjorie  Carpenter. 

What  is  important  about  this  matter  is 
that  Jack  Anderson  testified — the  com- 
mittee did  not  take  his  testimony,  but 
Jack  Anderson  testified  on  television,  so 
that  the  whole  city  saw  it,  and  was 
quoted  also  in  an  interview  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  anything  he  could  on  Sen- 
ator Dodd. 

When  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  fired — and 
this  was  available  to  the  committee — she 
went  right  straight  to  those  people,  to 
give  them  just  anything  she  could.  That 
letter  reflected  that  she  resented  and 
hated  Tom  Dodd  because  he  had  to  fire 
her,  and  that  between  her  and  James 
Boyd,  they  were  doing  everything  they 
could  to  destroy  Tom  Dodd  from  that 
point  forward. 

Will  someone  please  put  the  chart  back 
up  there,  about  these  double  billings? 

Jack  Anderson's  statement  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  over  television  on  the 
Mark  Evans  Show,  was  that  he  was  able 
to  get  first  one  employee  and  then  an- 
other to  help  him  in  a  scheme  to  steal 
Senator  Dodd's  documents  and  Injure 
him,  and  that  Anderson  also  told  Dodd's 
employees,  "This  is  dangerous  conduct 
you  are  engaging  in  here." 

Mr.  President,  what  could  better  pro- 
tect them  from  the  danger  of  getting 
caught  steahng  4,000  documents.  Includ- 
ing a  man's  Income  tax  returns — the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  a  Federal  offense — 
than  to  find  some  way  to  make  Tom  Dodd 
appear  to  be  really  a  crook?  If  they  could 
do  that,  they  could  niake  a  case  that  they 
were  not  doing  anything  evil,  that  they 
had  good  motives  and  were  really  trying 
to  help  this  Government  to  destroy  a  bad 
man.  But  I  maintain  they  did  not  make 
their  case. 

Look  at  those  two  1965  double  billings. 
Mr.  OHares  last  double  billing  before 
that  time  had  been  in  1962.  There  were 
none  in  1963  and  none  In  1964.  Boyd  and 
Carpenter  were  fired  In  December  1964. 


They  obtained  a  key  to  get  back  In  the 
oflQce  subsequent  to  that  time,  and  this 
was  when  Mr.  O'Hare  was  becoming  a 
part  of  all  this.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter 
part  of  March  1965  when  double  billing 
occurred  for  two  trips. 

For  one  who  had  planned  to  betray  his 
boss,  and  who  knew  that  others,  who 
were  his  friends,  were  stealing  from  his 
boss  and  were  engaged  with  him  as  he 
later  admitted,  in  this  conspiracy,  what 
better  way  to  protect  himself  and  his 
coconspirators  than  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  boss  had  double-billed  the  Gov- 
ernment twice  in  a  single  month? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  I  decline  to 
yield  further.  As  I  say,  there  are  many 
things  wrong  about  this  billing  business, 
but  I  am  concerned  with  what  the  record 
shows. 

I  find  that  when  Mr.  Boyd  was  on  the 
witness  stand — this  is  on  page  123 — he 
was  asked  about  entering  Dodd's  office.  At 
that  time,  he  was  not  an  employee.  About 
eight  or  ten  lines  from  the  top.  Mr.  Son- 
nett asked: 

Seven  occasions  on  the  four  days? 

Mr.  Boyd  said : 

That  Is  correct. 

He  was  not  an  employee.  He  had  no 
business  in  there.  Down  four  lines 
farther: 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  entered  the  office  with  a  key 
which  had  been  obtained  for  me  by  Mrs. 
Carpenter  from  Judith  Berling. 

Mr.  Sonnett.  When  was  Mrs.  Carpenter's 
employment  terminated  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BoTD.  On  December  7,  1964. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  another  question  of 
the  committee:  Does  the  record  show 
that  these  four  people,  who  said  they 
were  serving  the  cause  of  justice  and 
honesty  in  goverrunent,  ever  deliver  the 
evidence  they  obtained  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  prior  to 
their  delivery  of  it  to  a  columnist  who 
was  selling  his  colimin? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
record  to  indicate  that  any  of  these  four 
former  employees  delivered  any  of  the 
Information  they  obtained  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  prior 
to  the  time  they  delivered  it  to  a  man 
who  was  selling  a  column? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  no  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  they  deliver  it  to  any 
law  enforcement  agency? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  cannot  answer  that, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  record  show 
whether  they  did? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  memory  is  that 
they  did  not,  saying  that  they  did  not 
feel  they  coiild  entrust  it  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  have  that 
citation?       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
staff  members  have  finally  gone  to  get 
some  limch.  I  would  have  to  point  it  out 
page  by  page.  However,  I  will  see  that 
the  iivformation  is  obtained  and  put  in 


the  Record.  This  Is  a  matter  of  memory, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  repeat  again  that  I  am  for  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standard  of  honesty  and 
integrity  on  the  part  of  every  Senator 
that  the  Senate  can  collectively  bring 
about. 

I  do  not  indict  the  committee  for  any 
intentional  omission.  However,  I  do  make 
the  point  that  the  sole  bit  of  evidence 
concerning  intent  to  defraud  on  travel 
was  given  by  O'Hare  who  remained  on 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dodd  for  5  long 
months  and  said  that  he  was  totally 
committed  to  two  columnists.  He  was 
never  asked  If  he  was  paid  for  It.  He  was 
never  asked:  "Were  you  forced  into  a 
position  where  you  had  to  do  this?" 

Blackmail  Is  a  rather  dirty  word,  but 
I  use  It. 

I  point  out  also  that  this  present  sit- 
uation was  triggered  by  two  employees. 
Here  is  a  memorandum  that  is  not  in  the 
record.  However,  I  imderstand  that  the 
committee  had  this. 

It  Is  the  admission  of  the  committee 
that  they  had  rumors  of  misconduct. 
The  Senate  Is  asked  to  vote  In  the  dark. 

Were  these  people  guilty  of  something 
that  made  it  necessary  that  they  destroy 
DoDD  or  they  be  destroyed?  Why  do  we 
have  the  double  standards? 

Why  is  one  man  who  serves  the  United 
States  bared  before  the  coimtry  for 
months  and  months  and  others  who  are 
discharged  for  cause  have  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection for  themselves,  their  loved  ones, 
and  their  futiu-e? 

Mr.  President,  If  I  condoned  wrong- 
doing, I  would  not  have  voted  "Yea"  on 
the  first  vote.  However,  I  am  puzzled 
about  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  object — has  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  agreed  to  that?  He 
Is  not  present  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would,  and  If  he  were  not  to  agree  to 
It,  we  would  vitiate  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  agree  that  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wishes  to  control  the 
time,  he  may  do  so? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  occupied  the  station  of  Judge  for 
some  years,  I  have  been  called  upon  often 
to  perform  the  function  which  Judge 
Walter    Malone,    of    Memphis,    Tenn., 
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called  judging  one's  fellow  travelers  to 
the  tomb. 

In  so  doing.  I  have  had  to  make  de- 
cisions on  many  occasions  w  hich  brought 
me  much  unhappiness.  None  of  them. 
however,  brought  me  more  unhappiness 
than  that  of  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
resolution  to  censure  Senator  Thomas  J. 

DODD. 

This  is  true  because  I  have  sat  beside 
Tom  Dodd  for  a  decade  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  in  so  doina;,  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  judge  the  nature  of 
the  man. 

I  have  noticed  on  all  occasions  a 
steadfast  purpose  on  his  part  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  Federal  legislator  with 
industry,  intelligence,  and  couraBC.  He 
merits  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  his 
valiant  and  unceasing  efforts  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  would  find  it  con- 
sistent with  my  judgment  and  with  my 
conscience  to  vote  against  censure  on 
the  first  specification.  That  concerns  the 
charge  of  using  politically  raised  funds 
for  personal  purposes. 

I  found,  however,  that  my  mind  was 
drtven  by  the  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  my  duty  required  me  to  vote  for 
censure  on  the  first  specification. 

There  is  an  old  adage  of  law  and  logic 
and  commonsense  to  the  effect  that  a 
scratch  of  a  pen  is  more  convincing  than 
the  slippery  memories  of  a  multitude  of 
witnesses.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  writ- 
ings made  contemporaneously  with  the 
event  to  which  they  relate  have  more 
probative  value  than  the  oral  testimony 
of  witnesses  relating  to  such  event  given 
after  such  event  has  occurred. 

The  letters  written  contemporaneous- 
ly with  the  fundralsing  events  held  In 
Connecticut  In  October  1963.  and  the 
letters  concerning  the  fundralsing  din- 
ner held  In  Connecticut  in  March  1965. 
have  convinced  me  that  these  fund- 
raising  events  were  held,  and  were  so 
advertised,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
campaign  funds  for  Senator  Dodd's  sen- 
atorial campaign  In  1964  and  for  Uqui- 
dating  a  deficit  incurred  in  such  cam- 
paign. 

The  evidence  also  made  it  plain  that 
funds  raised  at  these  fundralsing  events 
were  commingled  with  outright  pohtical 
contributions  made  for  like  purposes, 
and  that  some  of  the  funds  so  commin- 
gled were  used  by  Senator  Dodd  for  per- 
sonal purposes. 

I  would  have  been  happier  if  the  evi- 
dence on  these  matters  had  been  other- 
wise; but  it  was  not.  And  since  I  believe 
that  the  personal  use  of  funds  raised  for 
political  purposes  constitutes  improper 
conduct  for  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  was  compelled  to  vote  for  censure  on 
the  first  specification. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
very  briefly  to  the  second  specification, 
the  specification  charging  Senator  Dodd 
with  double  billing. 

As  counsel  for  the  defense  In  cases 
past  numbering.  I  have  urged  upon  ju- 
rors the  truism  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  Is 
always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy 
rather  than  on  the  side  of  Justice,  and  on 
the  side  of  acqidttal  rather  than  on  the 
side  of  conviction. 
In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  second 


specification,  that  is  the  specification 
charging  Senator  Dodd  with  double  bill- 
ing. I  have  applied  this  truism  to  the 
testimony,  and  found  that  my  mind  and 
my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  vote 
for  censure  on  this  charge.  As  I  construe 
the  record,  the  only  testimony  connect- 
ing Senator  Dodd  with  wrontjdoing  on 
this  specification  came  from  former 
employees 

The  testimony  from  other  sources  in- 
dicates that  the  events  giving  rise  to  the 
double  billins  chariie  could  have  oc- 
curred without  the  knowledge  of  Senator 
Dodd  and  could  have  resulted  solely  from 
error  in  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
others 

I  cannot  believe  the  evidence  of  tl'e 
former  employees  of  Senator  Dodd  which 
tends  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge concerninK  the  double  oilUng 
charge  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  my  Bible  says  this, 
and  I  have  found  it,  in  a  long  course  of 
practice  in  the  law,  to  be  true: 

He  that  hateth  dlsscmbleth  with  his  Upc, 
and  layeth  up  deceit  within  him; 

When  he  speikerh  f.ilr,  beheve  him  not: 
fur  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his  heart 

These  former  employees  hated  Senator 
Dodd,  and  I  will  not  accept  their  testi- 
mony for  that  reason;  because  out  of 
iiatred,  truth  does  not  come. 

In  the  second  place,  they  betrayed 
Senator  Dodd.  One  of  them.  Michael 
OHare.  stayed  on  Senator  Dodd's  pay- 
roll and  continued  to  betray  him  week 
after  week  while  drawing  more  than  30 
pieces  of  silver.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  Judas  that  he  betrayed  his  Master  one 
time  and  one  time  only.  But  Michael 
OHare.  whose  testimony  undertakes  to 
connect  Senator  Dodd  with  guilty  knowl- 
edge on  the  double  billing  account,  con- 
tinued to  betray  Ills  employer  day  after 
day.  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  while  accepting  largess  from  him. 
I  simply  do  not  believe  what  OHare  says 
on  this  point. 

I  had  hoped  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  against  censure  on  the 
second  count  on  the  merits  of  the  prop- 
osition: but  inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EllenderI  accomplishes  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose.  I  shall  vote  for 
that  amendment. 

Tom  Dodd  has  erred  in  respect  to  the 
first  specification.  'We  should  remember, 
however,  that  men  are  as  prone  to  err 
as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward,  and  we 
should  not  pennit  his  error  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  rendered  valuable 
services  to  his  State  and  Nation  during 
the  time  he  has  sat  in  the  'Q.S.  Senate. 

I  began  this  statement  with  reference 
to  the  poet-judge  Walter  Malone.  I  will 
close  it  by  reminding  Tom  Dodd  of  these 
words  from  Walter  Malone's  great  poem 
•Opportimity": 

They  do  me  wrong  who  .say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fall  to  find  you  in; 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door. 
.And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  to  flght  and  win. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent         

Mr.    BENNETT.  Mr.    President,    the 
time  is  controlled. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  How  much  lime  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
Tom  Dodd  deliberately  double  billed  any- 
body. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
was  anything  other  than  an  accident,  an 
unfortunate  event  of  a  few  double  bill- 
ings, ofTset  by  21  cases  of  no  billing. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Thomas  Dodd  started 
as  Senator  in  1959,  and  there  was  no 
double  billing  prior  to  1961 , 

With  regard  to  1961,  I  have  doubt  even 
now  that  the  Philadelphia  case  of  $24.53 
was  a  double  billing,  because  the  Villa- 
nova  check  said  "transportation  and 
other  expenses."  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  other  expenses  might  have  been  for 
taxicab  fare  or  a  limousine  to  and  from 
the  ain^ort,  a  personal  limousine  for  one. 
But  with  regard  to  the  two  double  bill- 
ings in  1961 — Philadelphia  and  West 
Palm  Beach — the  testimony  is  unani- 
mous: Senator  Dodd  said  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  them,  and  the  persons  who  did 
the  double  billings  said  that  any  double 
billings  were  their  fault,  and  Tom  Dodd 
knew  nothing  about  them. 

One  could  say  that  the  San  Francisco 
case  and  the  Miami  case  are  double  bill- 
ings, but  the  Seattle  case  Is  admitted  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  not  to  be  a  double  billing. 

So  we  have  only  two  remaining— the 
Tucson  case  and  the  Los  Angeles  case. 
Both  occurred  within  a  month's  time, 
about  3  months  after  Boyd  and  Car- 
penter were  fired  and  while  treachery 
was  going  on  In  the  Senator's  ofBce. 
Michael  OHare  at  that  point  is  certainly 
not  a  credible  witness.  He  is  a  man  who 
stayed  on  the  payroll  so  that  he  could 
better  betray  his  boss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Seriator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  could 
not  consider  those  two  instances  as  being 
evidence  of  a  pattern.  All  one  has  Is  the 
San  Francisco  trip  in  1961  and  the  Miami 
trip  in  1962. 

The  question  Is,  Do  you  believe  Michael 
O'Hare  or  do  you  believe  Tom  Dodd  when 
he  says  that  he  did  not  direct  that  double 
billing  he  done  and  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
cdge  of  if 

Opposed  to  that,  we  have  the  21  In- 
stances in  which  O'Hare  failed  to  bill  and 
of  O'Hare  double  paying  bills  and  of 
O'Hare  failing  to  pay  bills— all  indicating 
the  Incompetence  of  this  bookkeeper 
who  had  a  way  of  covering  up  errors 
when  he  committed  them. 

I  say  it  does  not  prove  a  pattern,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  no  conviction 
on  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  ask  the  senior 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  Is  going  to 
speak  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  speak  later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  such  time  as  he 
requires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  win  take  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  time. 

Members  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to 
me — and  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this, 
as  a  conviction  of  principle,  not  an  emo- 
tional feeling — that  as  serious  as  these 
matters  are,  they  should  be  voted  up  or 
down,  yes  or  no.  I  believe  that,  by  and 
large,  that  Is  the  only  satisfactory  an- 
swer that  can  be  given  by  the  Senate, 
by  his  peers,  from  Senator  Dodd's  stand- 
point; and  I  believe  it  Is  the  only  answer 
that  can  properly  be  given  by  Members 
of  this  body  for  the  Institution  Itself. 
That  Is  my  plea — that  we  not  use  emo- 
tion to  strike,  despite  the  high  purposes 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  In  offering  the  motion;  but  let 
us  face  Issue  No.  2  squarely,  consider  the 
testimony,  and  give  It  our  solemn  judg- 
ment. If  it  Is  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  give  It  to  him;  and  if  it  is 
not,  vote  the  other  way, 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
to  strike  would  leave  this  matter  dan- 
gling In  the  air,  with  uncertainty.  I  hopie 
that  we  win  follow  the  other  course. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
serve my  time  In  order  that  both  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana  can  use  up  their 
time,  If  they  would  prefer. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  keep  In  mind  that 
through  no  fault  of  the  committee.  It 
found  it  necessary  to  redraft  Its  reso- 
lution to  propose  that  a  Senator  be  cen- 
sured twice,  whereas  it  had  originally 
proposed  that  he  be  censured  once.  If 
we  vote  for  the  double  billing  section, 
we  will  be  censuring  twice.  Although  the 
committee  did  not  so  Intend — not  when 
it  reported  its  resolution — it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Senate  having  voted  to 
And  the  man  guilty  on  count  (A) ,  he  cer- 
tainly should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  count  iB) ;  and  I  certainly  hope 
the  Senate  will  do  so. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  count,  much  has  been 
made  about  Mr.  O'Hare's  disloyal  serv- 
ice, which  occurred,  at  most,  in  the  last 
few  months  of  his  employment,  while 
this  double  billing  process  was  going  on 
before  O'Hare  was  employed  and  con- 
tinued during  the  period  of  time  when 
Senator  Dodd  expressed  his  complete 
faith  In  O'Hare  by  raising  his  Income  by 
approximately  a  thousand  dollars,  to 
»10,000ayear. 

I  shall  attempt  to  summarize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Based  upon  our  own  experience  as  Sen- 


ators, as  well  as  on  the  information  in  the 
record,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  con- 
clusions are  inescapable : 

Senator  Dodd  personsJly  Incurred  these 
expenses  and  knew  what  they  were.  He 
could  not  escape  that  knowledge.  Only 
Senator  Dodd  could  supply  to  his  book- 
keeper, either  directly  or  through  his 
secretary — as  I  remember  it,  he  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  sent  it 
through  his  secretary — the  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  arrangements  with 
the  private  source  of  reimbursement,  in- 
cluding the  amount  to  be  reimbursed. 

Senator  Dodd  accepted  whatever 
speaking  or  other  engagements  pro- 
duced this  reimbursement.  Senator  Dodd 
went  on  the  trip.  Senator  Dodd  incurred 
the  expenses,  and  this  information  could 
not  have  gotten  into  the  hands  of  his 
bookkeeper  unless  he  had  told  the  book- 
keeper. 

■When  the  money  came  in  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  check  to  Senator  Dodd,  the 
money  was  deposited  in  Senator  Dodd's 
accoimt,  and  he  spent  it,  not  the  book- 
keeper. The  bookkeeper  is  only  a  part  of 
the  mechanical  process.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  side  of  the 
double  billing  that  involved  the  Senate 
funds.  This  developed  out  of  tickets  pur- 
chased on  an  official  credit  card  which 
was  in  the  custody  of  Senator  Dodd.  Only 
he  could  have  used  that  ticket  unless  he 
turned  It  over  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff.  All  of  the  tickets  were  pur- 
chased on  official  credit  cards,  which 
O'Hare  obviously  would  not  have  had. 

The  direct  and  detailed  testimony  in 
the  hearings  showed  that  Senator  Dodd 
must  have  been  aware  of  these  official 
reimbursements  because  his  signature 
appears  on  all  the  vouchers,  and  on  some 
of  them  twice.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  were  not  signed  by  a  check- 
writing  machine.  In  one  case  the  voucher 
was  obviously  signed  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  staff. 

The  amount  and  number  of  the  double 
billings,  six  involving  the  Senate  and  six 
involving  his  campaign  accounts,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  personal  accoimts,  are  stipu- 
lated and  Setiator  Dodd  did  not  chal- 
lenge O'Hare's  testimony  when  O'Hare 
was  telling  the  committee  about  these 
processes. 

As  for  the  committee  vouchers,  it  had 
to  be  the  committee  staff  and  not  O'Hare 
who  had  to  process  them,  but  once  proc- 
essed, if  there  was  a  reimbursement  from 
the  committee,  that  check  had  to  be 
made  payable  to  Senator  Dodd  and  he 
had  to  receive  it  and  get  it,  through  his 
bookkeeper,  into  his  bank  accoimt. 

For  these  reasons,  and  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  reimbursement  process, 
the  committee  foimd  that  Senator  Dodd 
necessarily  and  inescapably  was  involved. 
The  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of 
the  claims  must  rest  clearly  on  Senator 
Dodd  personally.  Even  if  he  used  O'Hare 
in  the  process  of  writing  letters  to  the 
private  sources  and  telling  them  how 
much  he  expected  them  to  pay  him,  and 
if  he  used  O'Hare  to  deposit  the  checks, 
it  was  still  Senator  Dodd's  transaction. 
He  alone  profited  by  the  program. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  feels 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  second 
specification  is  sound,  has  been  clearly 


supported  by  the  record,  and  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  'Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  S^ate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  heard  the 
debate  for  7  or  8  days  and  I  think  that 
all  of  us  are  ready  and  willing  to  vote. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  argimient 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
In  that  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution contained  In  (B)  is  the  only  way 
the  Senate  can  vote  the  double-billiivg 
charge  up  or  do^m,  by  either  approving 
or  disapproving  It.  I  contend  the  Senate 
can  make  a  decision  in  the  same  manner 
by  striking  the  provision. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  only  reason  for 
following  this  course  was  that  I  was 
advised  that  there  would  be  quite  a  few 
amendments  offered  to  strike  the  word 
"censure"  or  other  words  contained  In 
lines  13  through  16,  so  that  instead  of 
"censure,"  we  would  substitute  simply 
"reprimand." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  considered 
judgment  that  if  the  Senate  believes  that 
Tom  Dodd  double  billed  intentionally,  he 
should  not  be  reprimanded,  he  should 
not  be  censured,  but  he  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
we  want  to  soften  any  of  the  language 
of  lines  13  through  16.  If  we  honestly 
believe  Tom  Dodd  did  double  bill,  did 
collect  from  the  Goverrmient  travel  funds 
twice,  having  done  It  knowingly,  we 
should  amend  lines  13  to  16  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  language,  rather  than 
soften  it.  But  if  we  do  not  believe  the 
charge.  Senator  Dodd  should  be  exoner- 
ated from  it. 

I  contend  that  by  a  vote  to  strike  we 
are  voting  on  the  merits  on  the  proposal. 
If  there  be  anyone  else  who  desires  any 
time,  I  shall  gladly  yield.  Otherwise,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  so 
that  we  can  vote  at  once. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  fiulher  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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Allott 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtia 

Domtnlck 

Eastland 

Bllender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Oore 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baicer 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Fanmn 

Fulbrtght 

Oruenlng 
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YEAS— 51 

OnfSn 
Harns 
Hart 
Hartse 

Holland 

HoUln^s 

Hruska 

Jai'ksoa 

Jav'.ta 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kenncdv.  \Ll6s 

Kennedy.  N  Y. 

Lavische 

Long,  La. 

Mak;nui<oii 

Mclntyre 

Mi;>r 

NAYS— 45 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Kuchel 

Loni«.  Mo. 

&lans&eld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondaie 

Monroney 


Moctoya 
MoaB 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Ptll 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RihlcolT 

Smathers 

Sptjn,' 

Talmad<(e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WilHamfl.  N  J. 

Yar  borough 

Y  Jung.  N   Dak 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Nelson 

fCitrson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkmaa 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tv  dings 

Williams,  Del 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 4 

Jordan.  K.C.        Rusaell 


Dodd 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  Ellikders  motion  to  strike  was 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  ImouyeI  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  Jordan)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Also  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  Is  necessarily 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RossHtLl  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

|No.  163  Leg  | 
TEAS-  92 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BogB» 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  V*. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Oarlaon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Ctirtls 

Dlrksen 

Dominic  k 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Fonic 

Ful  bright 

Core 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Har-ls 

Hart 

Hi.-.ke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

HiuUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Kuchel 

Laiische 

Long.  Mo 

Magnuson 

Munsneld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mctc;t:f 

Miller 

Mondaie 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

M<:>88 

Mui:dt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NeUon 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 


Symington 
TalmadK? 
Ty  dings 


Dodd 

Long,  La 


Young.  N   Dak 
Young.  OUiO 


Inouye 


W;:;i;im.s,  N  J 
William.'  Dfl 
\*arboro,.oh 

NAYS— 5 

Rlbicoff 
Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Jordan.  N  C.         Russell 

Res     112' 


Tower 


as 


So   the   resolution    '  S 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  as  shown  on  pane  16988  of 
the  Record,  I  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  sampling  of  the  news  articles 
which  caused  Tom  Dodd's  case  to  be  tried 
in  the  press  and  which  made  Impartial 
deliberation  here  impossible  I  now  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  those  articles: 

Exhibit   1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    14,   1967] 

The   Gracefvl   Way   Out 

The  additional  charges  against  Senator 
Dodd  by  four  of  his  former  employes  are 
well  known  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
In  Its  long  probe  Into  the  conduct  of  the 
controversial  Connecticut  Senator,  the  Com- 
mittee has  taken  note  of  many  documenta 
and  of  much  evidence  that  did  not  get  Into 
Its  public  hearinnTi  It  Is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Committees  recommendatloas, 
which  are  expe<t(d  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  will  be  based  on  the  whole  gamut 
of  Mr    Dodd's  misconduct 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  evidence  leaves 
Senator  Dodd  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Mr 
Dodd  himself  admitted  that  he  had  collected 
$170,000  from  testimonial  dinners  from  1961 
to  1965,  to  be  used  as  he  saw  fit  His  office 
sent  bills  for  the  sjime  travel  expenses  to 
the  Senate  and  various  private  groups  In 
seven  instances  The  picture  presented  In  the 
current  letter  is  one  "f  repeated  acceptance 
of  money  from  people  for  whom  the  Senator 
was  In  a  position  to  do  official  favors  It  Is 
charged,  for  example,  that  nine  men  whom 
he  recommended  for  Federal  appointments 
gave  or  lent  him  nearly  $90  000 

Numerous  aspects  of  the  case  point  to  the 
issumptlon  that  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mlt'ee  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  possible  presentation  to  a  grand 
jury  But  the  public  is  more  interested  In 
what  the  response  of  the  Senate  Itself  will 
be  In  our  view,  that  body  cannot  possibly 
Ignore  pr.ictlces  which  cut  so  deeply  Into 
Its  own  integrity 

As  for  Senator  Dodd.  his  best  course  would 
be  to  resign  Even  without  the  latest  charges, 
his  usefulness  was  at  an  end  The  least  the 
Ethics  Committee  can  do  Is  to  censure  him, 
and  the  best  service  that  a  censured  Senator 
can  render  to  his  state  Is  to  make  his  office 
available  to  someone  who  can  function  with- 
out so  grave  a  handicap 

Drastic  action  will  also  be  expected  of  the 
Senate  to  correct  the  Impression  that  the 
legislative  process  Is  a  swapping  of  rewards 
for  donations.  The  best  course  which  the 
Senate  can  take  Is  that  which  was  recom- 
mended the  other  day  by  Senator  Morton 
Hard-headed  political  leader  though  he  la. 
the  Kentucky  Republican  ame  out  for  an- 
nual disclosure  of  senatorial  Income,  assets 
and  liabilities  That  Is  the  logical  answer  to 
the  Dodd  case  in  the  Senate  and  the  Powell 
case  In  the  House  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
Senator  Dodd  would  have  done  what  he  did 
If  he  had  had  to  report  In  detail  his  lavish 
gifts  from  fjeople  eaiger  to  draw  upon  his 
official  influence. 

It  IS  time  for  the  Senate  to  end  the  flow  of 
tainted  money  Into  senatorial  pockets 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Post,   Apr.   18,   1967] 
Resign 
Senator  Thomas  J   Dodd  has  so  diminished 
his  power  and  Influence  by  his  private  acta 


and  public  explanations  of  them  that  there 
is  not  much  he  can  do  for  his  country  There 
IS  one  thing  he  can  do,  and  he  should  not 
delay  doing  it  until  even  that  is  beyond 
his  reach. 

His  selfish  exploitation  of  his  friends  tc 
enhance  his  personal  wealth,  main-ain  his 
ixilltical  place  and  enrich  his  priva-e  life, 
as  revealed  by  his  own  admlssioii.t  entitles 
him  to  universal  contempt  He  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Senate.  He  is  a  liability  to  his  State. 
He  Is  an  embarrassment  to  his  colleagues. 
He  IS  an  encumbrance  to  anythir.g  ne  em- 
braces. 

If  he  stays  m  the  Senate,  his  endorsement 
will  be  the  worst  misfortune  that  car.  befall 
tny  legislative  measure.  Whenever  he  rises 
U)  speak,  his  reputation  will  stand  beside 
him,  like  Banquo's  ghost.  The  .^!»:.sor  of 
every  good  legislative  proposal  will  live  In  the 
constant  terror  that  It  will  be  overtaken  by 
the  fatal  Indictment  of  his  endorsement 

What  the  Senate  does  with  him  or  to  him 
IS  now  almost  Irrelevant.  To  e\ery  practical 
intent  the  seat  he  occupies  Is  empty.  Nothing 
the  Senate  does  can  put  life  back  into  a 
ghost  as  irrevocably  lost  to  the  political  living 
as  though  he  had  been  overtaken  by  corpo- 
real calamity.  His  dally  presence  in  tl;e  Sen- 
.ite  Is  a  pain-inflicting  spectacle.  He  stands 
a  veritable  monument  to  many  o:  the  irauds, 
frailties  and  flaws  in  our  public  life  Tiie  very 
sight  of  him  must  wound  every  man  of 
-ensiblUty  and  patriotism  who  had  the  ca- 
[Mclty  to  reflect  upon  the  curious  to'.l.es  of 
our  elective  system. 

The  Senator  alone  can  end  this  dally  an- 
guish which  the  citizenry  mus'  endure  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  public  life  Let  him 
have  mercy  upon  himself,  who  is  indeed  in 
need  of  mercy.  Let  him  have  mercy  upon  his 
countrymen,  who  by  this  final  public  act 
might  be  awakened  to  some  mercy  Le*  him 
quietly  take  himself  off  the  national  stage 
and  end  a  spectacle  that  is  becon-.ir.g  an 
obsceiUty. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr    28    1967! 
The  Dodd  Ji-dcment 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Conmilttee  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Senator  Dodd  richly 
deserves  the  censure  which  his  peers  have 
unanimously  recommended.  The  committee 
also  acted  properly  in  referring  -possible 
violations  of  law"  by  Dodd  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Service. 

No  one  can  enjoy  watching  the  ruin  of  a 
man's  career.  This  Is  especially  true  when, 
OS  In  Dodd's  case,  his  fall  from  grace  resulted 
In  part  from  the  secret  rifling  of  his  files  by 
former  employes — conduct  which  the  com- 
mittee described  as  "reprehensible,"  and 
which  also  was  referred  to  the  .attorney 
General  as  a  possible  violation  of  law.  When 
all  Is  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  brought  his 
ruin  down  on  his  own  head. 

His  handling  of  funds  and  certain  of  hU 
other  activities  as  the  ref>ort  correctly  says, 
was  "contrary  to  accepted  morals,  derogates 
from  the  public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator, 
and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor 
.ind  disrepute." 

We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
Senate,  already  stung  by  the  Bobby  Baker 
episode,  should  and  will  approve  tlie  resolu- 
tion of  censure  proposed  by  the  committee 

In  the  face  of  this,  Dodd,  still  says  that 
his  "conscience  is  clear."  that  he  has  done 
nothing  wrong,  that  he  will  remain  in  the 
Senate  and  that  he  will  leave  the  final  verdict 
to  the  voters  of  Connecticut  In  1970. 

This  Is  a  statement  that  Is  utterly  devoid 
of  sensitivity.  Whatever  the  decision  of  the 
Connecticut  voters  may  be.  Thoma.s  J  Dodd 
win  stand  condemned  in  the  public  mind  as 
H  man  who  betrayed  the  high  trust  reposed  In 
him. 
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iprom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  19.  1967] 
Dodd's    Conscience 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Connecticut 
Democrat,  says  his  "conscience  is  clear."  If 
so,  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  conscience  that 
IS  impervious  to  the  distinction  which  most 
men  would  make  between  what  Is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong. 

Whether  Senator  Dodd  has  violated  any 
kw  IS  not  the  prime  point.  What  he  indls- 
put.»bly  has  done  Is  to  adhere  to  a  standard  of 
morality  which  demeans  himself  and  which, 
if  condoned,  will  demean  the  Senate. 

The  senator  received  something  more  than 
$400,000  from  1961  to  1965  from  "testimonial 
dinners  "  and  contributions  to  his  1964  cam- 
paign. Some  $175,000  of  this  was  transferred 
to  his  personal  bank  accounts  and  part  of  it 
was  used  to  meet  personal  expenses  such  as  a 
home  in  Georgetown,  a  country  place  In  Con- 
necticut, private  schools  for  his  children  and 
extensive  travel.  In  short,  Dodd  was  living  far 
beyond  his  means  and  used  money  derived 
from  testimonials  to  cover  his  own  extrav- 
agance. 

Senator  Dodd's  major  contention  is  that 
the  money  paid  Into  the  testimonial  affairs 
was  intended  as  a  gift  to  him,  to  be  used  as 
he  saw  fit.  This  Is  open  to  considerable  ques- 
tion. But  even  If  all  of  those  who  bought 
tickets  or  otherwise  contributed  thought  they 
were  making  a  personal  gift  to  the  senator, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Dodd  performance 
has  been  a  shoddy  one  to  say  the  least. 

A  senator  receives  $30,000  a  year  in  salary, 
plus  an  adequate  allowance  for  official  ex- 
penses. Obviously,  in  many  cases,  this  will 
not  cover  the  cost  of  campaigns.  But  It  should 
cover  a  senator's  bona  fide  personal  expenses. 
If  It  doesn't,  if  a  man  cannot  get  by  without 
mooching  on  his  friends  and  taking  money 
from  persons  whose  generosity  may  be  rooted 
in  something  other  than  friendship,  he 
doesn't  belong  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1967  J 
Ethics  Panel  Says   It  Studied  Charges  by 
Ex-DoDD  Aides 

Washington.  April  13. — Members  of  the 
Senate  ethics  committee  said  today  that  the 
panel  had  already  investigated  charges 
against  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  that 
former  aids  of  the  Connecticut  Democrat 
want  the  committee  to  air  in  public  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  John  Stennls,  Democrat  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  bipartisan  panel, 
told  a  reporter  the  charges  had  been  explored 
in  executive  hearings  by  staff  Investiga- 
tors He  said  he  would  issue  a  fuller  state- 
ment on  the  matter  later,  charges  against 
Senator   Dodd    had    been    checked    out. 

As  to  why  public  hearings  had  not  been 
held  on  these  charges,  he  said  that  "some 
of  these  things  may  be  incapable  of  proof  " 

The  four  former  employes — James  P.  Boyd 
Jr.  Marjorle  Carpenter,  Michael  V.  O'Hare 
and  Miss  Terry  Golden — have  acknowledged 
taking  some  4.000  documents  from  Mr. 
Dodd's  flies  and  turning  over  copies  to  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson,  the  columnists. 

A  series  of  columns  last  year  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son and  Mr.  Anderson,  accusing  Mr.  Dodd 
c-f  misappropriation  of  campaign  funds  and 
other  misconduct,  led  to  the  investigation 
by  the  panel,  formerly  known  as  the  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. 

The  former  employes  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
committee  April  4  asking  it  to  reopen  its 
Clearings,  saying  it  had  excluded  from  its 
public  testimony  "more  than  a  score  of  seri- 
ous matters  on  which  there  was  eyewitness 
testimony  and  substantiating  documenta- 
tion."  The   letter    came    to    light   yesterday. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,   1967) 
Senator  Dodd's  Accounting 
Senator  Dodd  chose  an  tmtimely  moment 
to  make  his  financial  accounting  to  his  col- 


leagues. The  Senate  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  will  begin  taking  evi- 
dence today  on  the  charges  concerning  his 
gifts  and  financial  operations.  If  the  Senator 
had  given  his  version  of  the  facts  last  year, 
it  might  have  helped  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere. Coming  on  the  eve  of  the  formal 
hearings,  it  merely  encourages  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude. 

We  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken,  more- 
over, If  he  supposes  that  what  he  has  dis- 
closed win  quiet  the  public  concern  In  re- 
gard to  his  conduct.  He  admitted  that 
"friends"  arranged  several  testimonial  din- 
ners for  him  between  1861  and  1965  and  that 
these  affairs  brought  In  about  $170,000  for 
him  to  use  In  any  way  that  he  might  see  fit. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  people  of  Connect- 
icut want  their  representative  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  collecting  $170,000,  in  the  form  of 
gifts  or  otherwise,  from  donors  who  may 
have  axes  to  gprlnd? 

Mr.  Dodd  says  that  $140,000  of  the  bonanza 
was  used  to  pay  debts  largely  acquired  In 
previous  political  campaigns.  We  fall  to  see 
bow  this  changes  the  principle  Involved. 
If  a  man  Is  overburdened  with  personal 
debts,  the  Senate  Is  scarcely  the  place  to  go 
to  pay  them  off.  Indeed,  If  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut had  known  about  the  debts  they 
might  well  have  been  Inclined  to  keep  him 
at  home  or  to  retire  him  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  he  would  not  be  under  temp- 
tation to  reach  out  for  funds  In  many  places 
while  In  the  public  service.  In  effect  Mr.  Dodd 
has  made  a  powerful  argument  for  requiring 
all  members  of  Congress  to  disclose  their 
Income  and  financial  resources. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this 
money  was  raised  are  also  dlsqiUetlng.  Ap- 
parently many  donors  thought  they  were 
contributing  directly  to  a  political  cam- 
paign. The  Senator's  belated  offer  to  refiuid 
the  donations  of  any  benefactors  who  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  making  personal 
gifts  is  very  lame  indeed. 

Final  Judgments  must,  of  course,  await 
the  completion  of  the  hearings  and  the  In- 
vestigating committee's  report.  It  Is  unmis- 
takably clear,  however,  that  new  legislation 
will  be  needed.  And  one  section  of  It  ought 
to  be  a  flat  prohibition  of  testimonial  din- 
ners and  similar  gimmicks  for  siphoning 
cash  into  the  pockets  of  members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  personal  use.  Alongside  that 
prohibition  should  be  strict  regulation  of 
campaign  funds  so  as  to  prevent  any  over- 
flow Into  the  pockets  of  individual  candi- 
dates. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  1967] 
The  Dodd  Case 

As  the  Senate  begins  debate  today  on  the 
Dodd  case,  it  must  necessarily  think  of  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Its  first  task,  of  course.  Is  to  do  Justice  to 
Senator  Dodd,  but  If  that  were  the  only  con- 
sideration the  case  could  have  been  properly 
left  to  the  courts.  The  Senate  has  taken  up 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Dodd  because  its 
own  Image  has  been  tarnished,  and  it  must 
reassure  the  public  that  It  does  not  encour- 
age or  tolerate  the  kind  of  conduct  In  which 
he  Indulged. 

Some  of  the  Senator's  colleagues  are  try- 
ing to  save  him  from  humiliation  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  creation  of 
a  code  of  ethics.  The  Senate  does,  Indeed, 
need  a  standard  by  which  to  Judge  the  con- 
duct of  Its  members.  What  a  farce  it  would 
be.  however,  to  turn  away  from  a  specific 
case  of  misconduct  with  merely  a  pious  dec- 
laration that  ethical  conduct  will  be  required 
in  the  future. 

The  Senate  Is  confronted  by  a  unanimous 
report  from  its  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  recommending  censure  for 
Senator  Dodd  for  conduct  "which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute." The  Committee,  composed  of  three 


Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  conducted 
a  thorough  investigation  and  kept  its  find- 
ings on  a  wholly  objective  basis.  To  repudi- 
ate its  work  would  be  a  step  away  from  any 
meaningful  code  of  ethics,  not  toward  It. 

Senator  Dodd  was  shown  to  have  collected 
more  than  $450,000  from  fund-raising  events 
and  to  have  spent  at  least  $116,083  of  It  for 
personal  purposes.  He  also  took  money  from 
both  the  Government  and  private  sources 
for  the  same  travel  on  seven  trips.  He  ac- 
cepted the  use  of  three  automobiles  from  a 
client  over  a  period  of  21  months.  The  Sen- 
ate could  not  Ignore  these  findings  or  exon- 
erate this  misconduct  without  making  a 
laughing  stock  of  any  code  of  ethics  it  might 
then  approve. 

A  vote  against  the  Committee's  findings 
would  In  effect  be  notice  to  any  similar 
committee  in  the  future  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  take  its  assignment  seriously.  It 
would  say  to  the  coimtry  that  the  Senate  is 
blind  to  misconduct  in  Its  own  ranks.  We 
do  not  think  the  Senate  Is  prepared  to  em- 
bark upon  any  such  reckless  course. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1967) 
Senator  Dodd's  Defense 

In  his  effort  to  defeat  a  motion  of  censure. 
Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut  is  attempting 
to  turn  the  case  against  him  up>side  down. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charges  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is 
that  Senator  Dodd  diverted  to  his  own  use 
at  least  $116,000  of  the  large  sums  raised  at 
political  dinners  to  finance  his  campaigns. 
He  has  chosen  instead  to  focus  attention  on 
the  lesser  charge  that  he  collected  from  both 
the  Government  and  private  organizations 
for  his  travel  expenses  on  seven  trips. 

As  Senator  Dodd  himself  observes,  this  dou- 
ble bUUng  was  a  form  of  theft  and  Is  not 
lightly  to  be  condoned.  Nevertheless,  only 
$1,700  was  Involved.  If  this  were  the  only 
offense  of  which  he  was  gxiilty,  the  public 
and  the  Senate  might  be  willing  to  be  chari- 
table and  overlook  it.  His  collea^ee  might 
even  accept  his  explanation  that  it  was  all 
a  mistake  conunltted  by  his  bookkeeper,  al- 
though the  members  of  the  committee  were 
convinced  by  the  evidence  that  Senator  Dodd 
is  not  Innocent  in  this  matter. 

The  Senate,  however,  cannot  accept,  Mr. 
Dodd's  effort  to  turn  the  whole  controversy 
into  a  choice  between  accepting  his  veracity 
or  that  of  his  former  bookkeeper.  More  than 
trivia  and  more  than  on«  man's  word  against 
another  are  at  sl^ke. 

The  Issue  is  whether  Senator  Dodd  ex- 
ploited his  office  to  raise  funds  which  he  used 
for  his  private  enrichment.  As  Senator  Sten- 
nls of  Mississippi  pointed  out,  "All  of  these 
activities  were  undertaken  while  the  Senator 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  -with  the 
prestige,  Infiuence  and  poeltion  in  society  and 
In  Congress  that  go  with  this  office." 

In  short,  the  Senate  itself  is  on  trial.  If  its 
members  condone  this  conduct  by  the  mem- 
ber from  Connecticut,  then  they  accept  this 
standard  of  behavior  for  all  members.  It  is 
regrettable  that  there  does  not  now  exist  an 
explicit  code  of  ethics  forbidding  such  con- 
duct. But  the  absence  of  a  code  did  not  pre- 
vent the  House  from  severely  disciplining 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  It  cannot  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  exculpating  Mr.  Dodd. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  censure  is  not  a 
sufficient  punishment  in  this  case.  Mr.  Dodd 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  as  chairman 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  subcommittee 
and  ■vice  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
subcommittee.  He  may  continue  as  a  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  but  he  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  any  jKJSitlon  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility conferred  by  the  Senate  Itself. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  April  28,  1967] 

CENstntE  yoE  Dodd 

A   bipartisan   committee   has   reached   the 

expected  adverse  Judgment  on  the  conduct 

of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
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Although  Mr.  Dodd  has  described  the  ceasure 
verdict  as  •harsh."  the  committee  members 
could  not  In  conscience  have  done  less. 

Tbe  graver  aspects  of  this  case  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
courts.  It  Is  up  to  them  to  decide  whether 
Mr.  Dodd's  diversion  of  tesiimonlal  dinner 
funds  to  his  own  use  constitutes  Income  tax 
evasion. 

But.  if  the  censure  is  voted,  Mr.  Dodds 
effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  will 
be  at  as  end.  He  would  do  better  to  withdraw 
to  private  life  than  linger  as  a  political  ghost 
m  the  pathetic  hope  of  "vindication"  In  the 
1970  election. 

The  Dodd  case  has  frequently  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
There  are  significant  differences  as  well  as 
similarities.  They  are  alike  in  that  their  mis- 
conduct Is  deserving  of  censure  and  that, 
unless  the  courts  find  them  guilty  of  a  crime, 
neither  should  be  expelled. 

Mr.  Powell's  misuse  of  public  funds  as  a 
committee  chairman,  however,  was  a  more 
clear-cut  offense  than  Mr  Dodd's  shuffling 
of  campaign  funds.  Moreover  Mr  Powell  has 
been  virtually  a  fugitive  from  Justice  in 
New  York  because  of  the  contempt-of-court 
orders  outstanding  against  him  It  is  for  this 
latter  reason  that  although  the  House  should 
recognize  Mr.  Powell  as  a  duly  elected  mem- 
ber, we  believe  It  should  also  direct  him  to 
stand  aside  until  he  purges  himself  of  con- 
tempt. 

Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  and 
his  fellow  Democrats  have  an  obligation  to 
emulate  the  House  Democrats  and  strip  Mr 
Dodd  cft  his  seniority  Since  his  conduct  "Is 
contrary  to  accepted  morals,  derogates  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute," It  would  be  grotesque  to  continue 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security. 

The  committee  report  mildly  rebukes  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  former  employees  for  rifling  his 
flies  to  obtain  documentary  evidence  of  his 
activities.  Tet  It  is  dUBcult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Dodd's  misdeeds  could  have  become  known 
otherwise.  These  former  employees  acted  In 
no  hope  of  private  gain  and.  Indeed,  have 
suffered  for  their  initiative  They  deserve 
approbation,  as  do  colum.nlsts  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson,  who,  in  publicizing  the 
documents,  acted  in  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  crusading  journalism. 

The  imdercover  acquisition  of  this  evidence 
would  probably  not  have  been  necessary  If 
Congress  had  established  an  independent 
board  to  which  these  disillusioned  employees 
could  have  complaaned. 

If  there  were  a  clear  code  of  ethics  and  a 
full  financial  disclosure  law,  along  with  an 
Independent  tribunal  to  enforce  them,  scan- 
dals such  as  the  Dodd.  Powell  and  Baker 
cases  would  occur  far  less  often  and  would 
be  Investigated  more  swiftly  and  thoroughly. 
Must  another  such  case  arise  before  effective 
action  Is  taken  on  Capitol  Hill? 


[From  the  Washington  P'ist.  Apr.  28.  1967] 
CtNstniE  roa  Dodd 

Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
has  been  ofBclally  added  to  the  small  list  of 
legislators  who  have  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Congress.  The  verdict  of  the  Senate's 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
was  unanimous.  It  asked  the  Senate  to  cen- 
sure the  Connecticut  Democrat  for  conduct 
"wblcli  Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals,  dero- 
gates from  the  public  trust  expected  of  a 
Senator,  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into 
dishonor  and  disrepute." 

The  Coounlctee's  report  la  dry  and  factual. 
It  gives  the  Impression  that  Mr  Dodd's  sis 
ooUssguss,  three  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans, with  Senator  John  C.  Stennls  as 
chairman,  acted  reluctantly  because  the  evi- 


dence left  ihem  r..>  alternative  The  skeleton- 
ized picture  t.^ey  present  Is  that  of  a  Senator 
who  from  1961  to  1965  collected  $450,273  from 
seven  fund-raising  events  and  spent  at  least 
$116,083  of  It  for  personal  purposes  Another 
145.233  from  these  funds  went  for  "pur- 
pc«e6  which  are  neither  clearly  personal  nor 
p<Jlltlcal." 

The  Committee  recites  the  details  of  Sena- 
tor D<jdds  $8000  gift  from  the  International 
I.atex  Corporation  and  testimony  tliat  he 
recommended  A.  N  Spinel,  chairman  of  the 
Latex  board,  as  amb.iasador  to  France  It 
notes  the  seven  trips  for  which  he  "requested 
and  acceptance  reimbursement  from  both 
the  Senate  and  private  organizations  for  the 
same  travel"  For  21  months,  the  Commit- 
tee found,  Mr  Dodd  also  accepted  the  loan 
of  three  automobiles  In  succession  from  a 
constituent. 

Since  the  exposure  of  his  fund-raising 
racket  the  Senator  has  attempted  to  make  it 
appear  that  people  went  to  his  dinners  know- 
ing that  they  were  being  tapped  for  personal 
guts  But  the  Committee  has  completely 
undercut  this  pretense.  "Not  one  s<3Ucitatlon 
letter,  invitation,  ticket,  program  or  other 
written  communication."  the  report  says, 
"informed  the  public  that  the  funds  were 
•.o  be  used  for  personal  purpxjeee"  Some  of 
the  notices  said  the  funds  would  be  used  to 
cover  campaign  expenses,  and  others  cited 
no  specific  purp<j6e 

It  Ls  not  enough  for  the  Senate  to  censure 
Mr.  Dodd  for  these  derelictions  and  forward 
the  record  of  his  misdeeds  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  Congress  should  outlaw  testi- 
monial dinners  for  private  enrichment  of 
members  of  Congre&s  and  require  strict  ac- 
counting for  funds  raised  In  this  manner  for 
campaign  expenses  As  for  Senator  Dodd,  he 
Is  trying  to  keep  his  courage  up  by  announc- 
ing that  he  will  again  be  a  candidate  in  1970. 
But  the  harsh  fact  Is  that  his  shabby  venality 
has  ruined  his  career  and  made  a  prompt 
exit  from  the  Senate  the  only  alternative  to 
prolongation  of  the  anguish. 

[From      the     Christian      Science      Monitor, 

May  1.  19671 

Senatoriai.  Ethics 

If  the  Senate  follows  the  reconamendatlons 
of  Its  Ethics  Committee  and  votes  censure 
of  Connecticut's  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  that 
individual  can  best  serve  his  country,  his 
Congress,  his  conscience  by  resigning  his  seat 
and  retiring  to  private  life.  Even  though  the 
EMhlcs  Committee  did  not  go  so  far  as  calling 
for  his  un.seating.  any  man  who  Is  so  formally 
charged  with  conduct  "contrary  to  accepted 
morals,"  is  morally  obligated  to  remove  him- 
self from  public  ofHce. 

To  fail  to  do  so,  to  hang  on  In  the  hope 
that  the  voters  will  "exonerate"  him  in  1970 
(It  Is,  of  course.  Imposlble  for  an  election  to 
remove  a  moral  stigma)  would  show  an  un- 
awareness  of  the  wrongness  of  what  he  did 
that  could  only  Increase  his  unfitness  for 
office. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  committee  Itself 
did  not  demand  his  unseating,  in  nowise 
relieves  Senator  Dodd  of  taking  an  action 
commensurate  with  his  betrayal  of  public 
trust  A  man  who  would,  among  other  things, 
divert  $116,083  from  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use.  Is  utterly  unfitted  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  lawmaking  and  Judgment  on  his  fel- 
low citizens 

This  will  be  all  the  truer  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  finds  that  this  diversion  of 
funds  should  have  been  reported  as  Income 
but  on  which  n  >  tax  was  paid. 

The  Senate  Ls  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing set  up  the  committee  and  carried  through 
on  this  investigation — even  though  It  shame- 
fully dragged  its  feet  before  taking  the  step. 
We  also  believe  that  the  two  Washington 
newspapermen — Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson — who  dug  out  the  whole  affair  have 
done  a  puollc  service.  Without  their  plugging 


away,  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  aSalr  would  ever 
have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Frankly,  we  believe  that  a  strong  case  for 
Senator  Dodds  unseating  could  have  been 
made.  True,  he  Is  charged  with  stealing  from 
his  constituents  rather  than  from  Congress 
as  Is  Harlem's  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell;  true,  the  latter  Is  also  In  defiance  of 
a  New  York  court.  But  If  there  were  grounds 
for  refusing  Representative  Powell  his  seat, 
there  are  also  grounds  for  taking  Senator 
Dodd's  away  from  him. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  members  of 
Congress  (and  their  ofBclal  associates)  meet 
a  rigid  standard  of  ethics.  Progress  Is  being 
made  In  that  direction,  as  the  Dodd,  Powell, 
and  Bobby  Baker  cases  bear  witness.  But  & 
great  deal  more  needs  doing.  There  must  b« 
suffer  laws,  quicker  and  sharper  Investiga- 
tion, and  clear  public  disclosure  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  all  members  of  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  18,  1967] 

Dodd's  Defense  of  Self  CotrLD  Lead  to 

Cert.ain  Conclusions 

(By   Mary   McGrory) 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  Incoherent  selX- 
defeiise  before  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  only  very 
rich  men.  or  very  poor,  should  aspire  to 
Congress. 

The  rich  who  come  to  Washington  can 
easily  hold  their  own  among  the  diplomats, 
lobbyists  and  ex-tycoons.  To  the  p>c)or  man, 
an  annual  salary  of  $30,000  may  seem  like  a 
rather  handsome  sum. 

For  someone  like  Dodd,  who  obviously  took 
.seriously  the  obligation  to  live  well,  the  situ- 
ation, as  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  of 
marriage,  "combines  the  maximum  of 
temptation  with  the  maximum  of  op- 
portunity." 

The  first  reaction  to  his  plight,  was  regis- 
tered in  the  House  by  Rep.  Ogden  Reld,  B- 
N  Y.,  who  suggested  that  congressional  sal- 
aries be  raised  to  $50,000. 

He  could  hardly  have  picked  a  less  propi- 
tious moment  for  one  of  those  debates  when 
congressmen,  awash  In  self-pity,  take  the 
flfxjr  and  bewail  the  hopelessness  of  making 
both  ends  meet.  The  public,  which  reacted 
violently  to  the  sight  of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  D-N.Y.,  taking  his  pleasure  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
assuaged  by  disclosures  of  Dodd's  attempts 
to  keep  up  appearances  by  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  "campaign  funds." 

Dodds  explanation  was  feeble  and  dis- 
jointed. He  sat  back  in  the  chair  at  the  com- 
mittee table.  His  once  florid  full  face  Is  bony 
and  spectral.  His  voice  had  a  dying  fall. 

He  did  answer  the  questions.  He  pleaded 
Ignorance  and  poverty.  He  la  not  sorry  for 
what  he  did,  only  for  the  way  he  did  It.  He 
said  It  had  been  "a  sickening  experience"  for 
him  to  listen  to  a  former  employe  testifying 
against  him. 

It  was  obvious  the  senators  of  the  Ethic* 
Committee  felt  his  own  appearance  was  cwn- 
parably  sickening. 

They  did  not  harass  him.  To  the  natural 
senatorial  reluctance  to  Judge  a  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  club  was  added  the  palpable  dis- 
tress of  the  witness. 

He  tried  once  or  twice  for  their  sympathy. 
Sen.  James  Pearson,  R-Kan.,  trying  to  de- 
termine the  propriety  of  using  the  proceed* 
of  Innumerable  testimonials  for  household 
expenses,  said,  "I  know  these  things  differ 
from  state  to  state." 

Chairman  John  C.  Stennls,  D-Mlss..  said 
repeatedly  that  he  did  not  want  to  "press" 
Dixld.  and  he  did  not. 

It  was  no  use  anyway.  Dodd  did  not  know 
where  the  money  had  gone,  except  Into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  his  Indebtedness.  Nobody 
asked  him  why  he  needed  so  much  money. 

His  exphuiatlon  that  he  had  to  borrow 
money   to  repay   loans  by  other  borrowing* 
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because  r^  was     a  revolving  thing'  was  not 
adequate 
He  was,   it  appeared,  much   put  upon  by 


firmed  his  Intention  of  remaining  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  seeking  re-election  in  1970.  He  said: 
"I   still    maintain    I    have   done    nothing 
wrong.  ...  My  conduct  Is  being  Judged  by 


his  constituenti.  One  of  his  Hartford  cronies  _  .  v,  tY,^ 

«DlainPd  the  endless  drain  on  the  Dodd  hindsight.  I  will  answer  every  charge  on  the 
n7,r<iP  bv  citine  the  case  of  visiting  chUdren  Senate  floor  as  soon  as  possible  and  continue 
Anting  Cokes  and  cookies.  to  serve  my  State  and  the  voters  of  Con- 

Dodd  chose  an  unfortunate  example  of  a  nectlcut." 
lunch  he  gave  to  a  constituent  who  happened 
to  be  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  The  bill  in 
the  Senate  dining  room,  he  said,  to  the 
astonishment  of  habitues,  was  $70  presum- 
asiv  lor  five  people. 

He  was  "glad  "  to  do  it,  the  senator  said. 
He  W.IS  •  -sorry"  to  bring  it  up.  Placed  beside 
tiie  sums  borrowed  and  the  sums  raised,  the 
r.gure  WAo  ludicrous. 

His  old  capacity  for  resentment  flared  up 
brie.ly  toward  the  end  of  the  painful  two 
hours  He  is  galled  by  comparisons  with 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and  he  said,  his  voice 
momeiiiarily  suong,  "I  was  never  running 
around  to  warm  places  or  pleasant  places, 
faking  a  trip" — an  obvious  reference  to  Blm- 


-a   charge  'that   Dodd   Indignantly 
soul  no  one  was  fllm- 


mi 

The  committee  did  not  suspect  him  of  en- 
joying   himself,    only    of    double-billing    for 
the   fare 
rejected 

I  believe   in   my 
Jliimn-.ed,  '  he  said. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  has  now  re- 
tired with  its  conscience  and  the  record. 
Dodd  says  none  of  his  troubles  would  have 
happened  If  he  had  not  been  a  pollUclan. 
He  blames  his  dire  penury  on  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  which  would  never  help 
turn  in  his  campaigns.  He  could  not,  by  his 
own  admission,  afford  to  be  a  senator.  He 
never  explained  to  the  committee  why  It  was 
so  important  for  him  to  be  one  and  thus  be 
reduced  to  living  on  the  charity  of  Ills 
friends.  | 

[Prom  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report,  May  8, 
1967] 
The    Findings    in    the    Dodd    Cask 
Next  rotuid  In  the  case  of  Senator  Dodd 
will  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It's 
up  to  all  his  colleagues  now  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  use  of  funds. 

Now  before  the  Senate  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  Ethics  Committee  for  censure  of 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Democratic  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Action  of  the  Committee  of  three  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans  was  unanimous. 
The  six  Senators  held  that  Senator  Dodd 
was  guilty  of  misconduct  in  ttimlng  pKJiltlcal 
contributions  to  his  personal  use. 

The  Committee  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  April  27  a  report  on  Its  14-month  Investi- 
gation of  the  Dodd  case.  The  report  asked 
adoption  of  a  resolution  censuring  Senator 
Dodd  "for  his  conduct,  which  is  contrary 
to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the  public 
trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and  tends  to 
bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  disre- 
pute." 

In  the  Senate,  censure  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  severest  form  of  punishment 
short  of  expulsion. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
certain  elements  of  Its  Inquiry  be  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  scrutiny  as  to  possible 
violations  of  law. 

As  the  Senate  prepared  to  debate  the  call 
for  punishment  of  Senator  Dodd,  the  House 
still  was  faced  with  the  Issue  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  ousted  In  March  on  charges 
of  financial  misconduct  and  re-elected  In 
April  by  his  Harlem  constituents. 

The  resolution  for  censure  of  Senator  Dodd 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
C.  Stennls  (Dem.).  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
°f  the  ethics  group — the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

"Judged  by  hindsight"?  Senator  Dodd, 
whose  present  term  runs  until   1971,  reaf- 


A  censure  resolution  would  not  affect  Mr. 
Dodd's  rights,  privileges  or  seniority  as  a 
Senator. 

The  Ethics  Committee  denounced  as  "rep- 
rehensible" the  removal  of  documents  from 
Senator  Dodd's  ofBce  by  four  former  em- 
ployes— James  P.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Michael  V. 
O'Hare,  Marjorle  Carpenter  and  Terry  Gol- 
den. The  material  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
newspaper  articles  which  triggered  the  Dodd 
investigation. 

Senator  Dodd  told  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, the  report  noted,  that  the  four  em- 
ployes, two  of  whom  he  had  fired,  were 
"acting  m  revenge  and  because  of 
vlndlctlveness." 

The  Committee  said  it  could  not  take  ac- 
tion against  the  four  because  they  no  longer 
were  Senate  employes,  but  that  the  unau- 
thorized removal  of  the  documents  were  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  report  reviewed  in  detail  the  charges 
against  Senator  Dodd,  Including  that  of 
putting  to  his  personal  use  moneys  received 
through  seven  fund-raising  events  arranged 
as  "testimonials"  to  him.  Key  conclusions  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  to  the  Senate: 

"Senator  Dodd  exercised  the  influence  and 
power  of  his  office  as  United  States  Senator 
to  directly  or  indirectly  obtain  funds  from 
the  public  through  testimonials  which  were 
political  In  character,  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1961  to  1965. 

"The  notices  of  these  fund-raising  events 
received  by  the  public  either  stated  that  the 
funds  were  for  campaign  expenses  or  failed 
to  state  for  what  purposes  the  funds  were 
to  be  used. 

"Not  one  solicitation  letter,  invitation, 
ticket,  program  or  other  written  communica- 
tion informed  the  public  that  the  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  personal  purposes.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  used  part  of  the  contributions 
from  his  political  campaign  of  1964  for  his 
personal  benefit.  .  .  ." 

"From  the  proceeds  of  the  seven  fund- 
raising  events  from  1961  through  1965  and 
the  contributions  to  the  1964  political  cam- 
paign. Senator  Dodd  or  his  representatives 
received  funds  totaling  at  least  $450,273. 

"Prom  tjiese  funds.  Senator  Dodd  author- 
ized the  payment  of  at  least  $116,083  for  his 
personal  purposes.  The  payments  Included 
federal  income  tax.  Improvements  to  his 
Connecticut  home,  club  expenses,  transfers 
to  a  member  of  his  family,  and  certain  other 
transportation,  hotel  and  other  expenses  In- 
curred by  Senator  Dodd  outside  of  Connecti- 
cut or  by  members  of  his  family  or  his 
representatives  outside  of  the  political  cam- 
paign period. 

"Senator  Dodd  further  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  amount  of  at  least 
$45,233  from  these  proceeds  for  purposes 
which  are  neither  clearly  personal  nor  polit- 
ical. These  payments  were  for  repayment  of 
his  loans  In  the  sum  of  $41,500  classlfled  by 
Senator  Dodd  as  political -personal  and  $3,- 
733  for  bUls  for  food  and  beverages." 

Pointed  out  in  the  report  was  the  fact 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  Vice  President, 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  four  of  the  fund- 
raising  events  in  Connecticut  in  1963. 
The  Committee  added : 
"President  Johnson  recently  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  never  knew  that  any  dinner 
he  attended  was  to  raise  ftinds  for  anyone's 
personal  use." 

"After  the  1964  election  campaign,  Irving 
Ferman  gave  Senator  Dodd  $8,000  In  cash 
from  the  funds  of  the  International  Latex 


Corporation  as  the  consummation  of  a  prom- 
ise, made  by  Ferman  during  the  campaign,  to 
raise  $10,000  for  Senator  Dodd's  campaign." 

The  Committee  report  noted  that  Mr.  Fer- 
man testified  he  had  discussed  with  the 
Connecticut  Senator  the  possibility  of  an 
ambassadorship  for  A.  N.  Spanel,  board 
chairman  of  International  Latex  Corpora- 
tion. 

"On  seven  trips  from  1961  through  1965, 
Senator  Dodd  requested  and  accepted  reim- 
bursements from  both  the  Senate  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  the  same  travel." 

"Senator  Dodd  accepted  as  a  gift  the  loans 
of  three  automobiles  In  succession  from  a 
constituent  and  used  the  automobiles  for 
personal  transportation  for  a  period  of  about 
21  months  between  1964  and  1965." 

THE  KLEIN  CHARGES 

The  report  expressed  the  following  con- 
clusion concerning  charges  that  Senator 
Dodd  acted  Improperly  in  doing  favors  for 
Julius  Klein,  a  Chicago  public -relations  man 
who  had  clients  in  West  Germany: 

"Senator  Dodd  traveled  to  Germany  in 
April,  1964,  on  Senate  business  under  cir- 
cumstances that  suggest  he  was  also  In- 
fluenced to  go  by  Julius  Klein  .  .  .  Klein 
sought  to  Improve  his  Image  because  he  was 
losing  his  German  clients. 

"Because  a  sovereign  foreign  Government 
was  involved,  the  Committee  was  unable  to 
obtain  evidence  to  reveal  whether  Senator 
Dodd  made  any  representations  in  Germany 
on  behalf  of  Julius  Klein,  except  In  a  brief 
conversation  with  the  late  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
the  Committee  could  not  pursue  this  .  .  . 
further. 

"After  drawing  its  conclusions,  the  Com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  the  relation- 
ship of  Senator  Dodd  with  Julius  Klein  was 
indiscreet  and  beyond  the  responsibilities  of 
a  Senator  to  any  citizen,  but  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  wrongdoing  to  war- 
rant recommendation  of  disciplinary  action 
by  the  Senate." 

In  reference  to  possible  violations  of  law, 
the  report  said : 

"The  Committee  has  directed  the  chair- 
man to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the- 
United  States  the  matters  of  the  contribution 
by  the  International  Latex  Corporation  to 
Senator  Dodd  and  the  loan  of  automobiles  to 
Senator  Dodd  by  David  P.  Dunbar;  and  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  the 
matters  of  the  contribution  by  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corporation  to  Senator  Dodd, 
the  taxability  of  campaign  ftmds  used  by 
Senator  Dodd  for  personal  purposes,  and  the 
taxability  of  the  funds  received  by  Senator 
Dodd  from  the  various  fund-raising 
events.  .  .  ." 

The  Committee  said  that  It  had  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  other  allegations 
on  which  It  "could  not  secure  substantial 
findings  of  fact,"  but  which,  if  proven, 
"might  possibly  constitute  violations  of  ex- 
isting law." 

The  allegations  were  not  described  in  the 
report,  but  the  four  former  employes  in- 
volved have  made  these  charges: 

That  Senator  Dodd  accepted  loans,  cash 
and  gifts  from  executives  of  Industries  un- 
der investigation  by  subcommittees  of  which 
he  was  a  member;  that  he  tried  to  get  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  persons  who  gave  him 
campaign  contributions;  that  he  sought  am- 
bassadorships or  other  pKjsts  for  men  who 
gave  or  loaned  him  about  $70,000. 
NEXT  step:  debate 
Senate  Democratic  and  Republican  lead- 
ers now  are  to  decide  when  the  censure  res- 
olution is  to  be  taken  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate.  The  Democratic  Leader,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  said  that  Senator 
Dodd  will  be  given  a  "reasonable  time"  to 
prepare  his  defense. 

Besides  Chairman  Stennls,  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  are  Senators  Mike  Mon- 
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roney.  of  Oklahoma,  and  Eugene  J  McCar- 
thy, of  Mlnnesct.i.  Democrats;  Senators  Wal- 
lace F.  Bennett,  of  Utnh.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky  and  Jiimes  B  Pearson, 
of  Kansas,  who  are  Republicans 

Censure  action  has  been  rare  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senat*'  Reccjrds  list  oi.ly  Ave 
c.^ses  In  which  the  Senate  voted  to  •censure" 
or  "condemn"  a  member  Those  cases  were 
as  follows : 

Benjamin  Tappan  'if  Ohio — for  "leaking" 
confidential  Senate  documents  to  a  news- 
paper m  1844.  Benjamin  R  Tilman  and 
John  L  McLaurln  both  of  South  Carolina, 
for  a  list  fight  on  the  Senate  floor  In  1902. 
Hiram  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  f"r  improp- 
erly employing  a  lobbyist  on  a  Senate  com- 
mittee staff  In  1929.  and  Joseph  R  McCarthy, 
of  WUccnsln,  In  1954,  :or  abusive  language 
about  two  committees  that  Inquired  into  his 
conduct. 

With  Its  action  in  the  Dodd  case  now  com- 
plete, the  Ethics  Committees  next  task  is 
to  draft  a  code  of  standards  and  conduct  for 
Senators. 

IPrDm  the  Washington   iDC  i   Sunday  Star. 

Mar,  12.  19671 

The  Searchlight   Returns 

I  By  Robert  Walters  i 

For  the  third  time  in  aa  many  months, 
charges  of  unethical  beh.ivior  will  be  the 
focus  of  attention  on  Capitol  HIU  this  week. 

Amid  Increasing  pressure  for  a  more  strin- 
gent code  of  ethical  behavior  applicable  to 
members  of  Congress,  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  resumes  public  hearings  on 
charges  ot  misconduct  against  Sen.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd.  D-Conn. 

In  January,  a  US  District  Court  Jury 
convicted  Robert  G.  i  Bobby  \  Baker,  former 
secretary  to  the  Senate  Democrats,  of  seven 
criminal  violations,  including  conspiracy. 
larceny,  fraud  and  Income  tax  evasion. 

Early  this  month,  the  House  voted  to  ex- 
clude Rep.  Adam  C'.ayton  Powell  Jr  D-N  Y  , 
after  two  committees  reported  that  he  mis- 
used congressional  travel  privileges  and 
deceptively  handled   committee  finances. 

Througout  the  past  2-2  months,  the  ques- 
tion of  oongresaional  ethics  has  been  debated 
extensively  In  both  chambers  in  the  Senate 
during  consideration  of  a  reurganlzaticn  bill 
and  In  the  House  during  discussion  of  the 
Powell  case. 

A    MATTER    OF    .MONEY 

The  Charges  against  Dodd.  include  misuse 
of  funds  raised  at  testimonial  dinners  dou- 
ble- and  triple-billing  of  travel  expenses  and 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  accusations  were  first  leveled  almost 
14  months  &go  \n  a  series  of  stories  by  syn- 
dicated newspaper  columnists  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson.  Since  January  1966.  they 
have  written  more  than  80  columns  on  Dodd. 

Pearson  and  .Anderson  received  much  of 
their  Information  from  four  former  Dodd 
employes — James  P  Boyd  Jr  .  Mrs  Marjorle 
Carpenter,  Michael  V  O'Hare  and  Miss  Terry- 
Golden — who  removed  more  than  4  000  docu- 
ments from  the  senator's  ofTlce.  photo-copied 
them  and  then  returned  the  pip«rs  to  Dodd  s 
files. 

The  Ethics  Committee  formally  known  as 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  held  five  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  one  phase  of  Djdd's  affairs  last  June 
and  July. 

Those  hearings  centered  around  charges 
that  the  59-year-old  senator  misused  his  po- 
sition to  carry  out  assignments  and  clo  fav.>r3 
for  JuUus  Klein,  a  Ch.cago  public  relations 
man  registered  as  a  foreign  agent  for  West 
German  business  interests. 

The  committee  then  postponed  public 
hearings  on  the  second — and  most  impor- 
tant— phase  of  the  allegations  Throughout 
late  1966  and  the  early  weeks  of  this  year, 
its  members  sought  to  determine  both   the 


form  and  content  of  the  upcoming  round  of 
hearings. 

THE   SENATOR'S    PLEA 

Dodd  argued  unsuccessfully  that  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee's  subcommittee  on  elec- 
tions ou^ht  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  ma- 
terial on  the  grounds  that  most  of  the 
charges  centered  around  what  he  did  with 
funds  ostensibly  raised  for  election  cam- 
paigns 

Throughout  the  year  of  controversy.  Dodd's 
public  statements  were  limited  to  brief  an- 
nouncements proclaiming  his  innocence  and 
stating  that  he  would  accept  the  Judgment 
of  the  Ethics  Committee 

But  the  pressure  on  him  increased  On 
Feb.  9.  during  discussion  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  several  senators 
informally  referred  to  one  proposal  as  the 
"Dodd  amendment" 

In  an  emotional  appearance  on  the  floor. 
Dodd  turned  to  his  colleagues  and  said.  'I 
do  not  know  what  is  happening  around  here 
I  had  always  understood  that  fairness  and 
courtesy  were  part  of  the  custom  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate  My  patience  is  wear- 
ing very,  very  thin  If  I  am  going  to  get 
kicked  around  every  time  there  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  will  go 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Senate,  and  tell  my 
side  of  the  ca.se 

Last  Friday,  Dodd  did  Just  that.  In  a  30- 
mlnute  speech  he  reiterated  his  Innocence, 
produced  a  financial  statement,  attackeJ 
Pearson,  .\nderson  and  the  former  employes, 
and  called  for  criminal  prosecution  of  thoee 
who  had  copied  his  papers 

But  that  statement  failed  to  answer  many 
of  the  specific  allegations,  and  raised  as  many 
new  questions  as  It  answered 

Against  that  background,  these  are  among 
the  major  questions  the  committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  attempt  to  resolve: 

CAMPAIGN    rUNDS 

Dodd.  a  former  House  member,  ran  un- 
successfully for  a  Senate  seat  from  Connec- 
ticut m  1956.  then  won  election  In  1958  and 
was  re-elected  In  1964  He  says  that  when  he 
entered  the  Senate  In  1959,  his  unpaid  polit- 
ical debts  amounted  to  4150.000 

He  says  that  Irom  1961  to  1965.  he  received 
$170,000  from  testimonials  organized  in  his 
behalf  According  to  his  accounting  ?140.000 
of  that  amount  went  to  pay  off  the  previous 
debt  and  the  remainder  "was  far  exceeded 
by  the  cost  of  political  office  over  an  elght- 
vear  period  ' 

Dodd  broke  down  the  Income  In  this  man- 
ner He  sold  «56.00O  or  $61,000  w.as  raised  at 
a  1961  testimonial  dinner  i  his  speech  Friday 
Included  the  lower  figure,  but  a  spokesman 
later  changed  It  i  and  another  $12,000  was 
raised  at  a  1963  testimonial  cocktail  party  In 
Washington. 

He  listed  $94,000  In  Income  from  a  series 
of  1963  "Dodd  Day"  testimonial  parties  in 
Connecticut  and  from  a  1965  Hartford  din- 
ner held  Uj  pay  off  the  1964  campaign  deficit. 

From   the    New    York   Times.   Jan.    7     1967 1 
Former   Dodd   Aids   Questioned   on    Charge 
OF  Unreported  Gift 

(By  E.  W,  Kenworthy) 

Wa.shincton,  Jan  6 —The  Senate  ethics 
committee  has  been  inquiring  into  allega- 
tions that  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  Demo- 
cr.it  of  Connecticut,  received  a  sizable  cam- 
paign contribution  in  cash  from  a  New  Haven 
manufacturer  In  1964  and  did  not  report  it 
to   the   Secret. iry  of  State  of  Connecticut 

Former  employes  of  the  Senator  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  questioned  by  the 
committee  staff  about  the  alleged  contribu- 
tion But  beyond  that,  they  either  say  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  contribu- 
tion or  decline  to  discuss  It 

Senator  Dodd's  office  here  and  his  attor- 
neys,  as  well   as  the  manufacturer  and   his 


attorneys,  will  neither  confirm  nor  denv  that 
there  was  such  a  contribution.  They  all  say 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  comment  aniens 
the  matter  is  raised  by  the  ethics  committee. 
envelope  ml.vtioneu 

The  allegation.  It  has  been  learned  states 
that  in  September.  19t4.  Robert  J.  BUnkeii 
prebident  of  the  Mite  Corporation  o:  New- 
Haven,  manufacturer  of  mecht.nical  ..ncl  elec- 
tronic ec(Ulpment.  came  to  Senator  Dodd's 
office  here  in  the  company  of  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  the  writer  and  economist,  and  left  an 
envelope. 

Present  at  the  time,  according  to  'he  alle- 
gatl'jn.  were  Gerald  J.  Zeiller.  then  executive 
assistant  to  Mr  Dodd.  and  Mrs  At.irjorle 
C<u-penter,  then  the  Senator's  person.u  sec- 
retary. 

The  allegation  further  states  that  ti.e  en- 
velope contained  money  and  th.it  later  the 
same  day  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  Doreen  Ma- 
loney.  a  secretary  v.  ho  is  still  on  the  Sena- 
tors staff,  delivered  the  envelope  to  .Mr  Dtxld 
at  his  home  In  North  Slonington.  Conn 

Mrs  Carpenter,  who  has  admitted  being 
a  party  to  the  removal  of  docunienrs  from 
the  Senator's  office  and  turning  them  over  to 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  .Anderson,  the  s-n- 
dicated  columnists,  is  known  to  have  made 
the  allegation. 

In   response   to   a   telephone  Inquiry   yes- 
terday. Robert   X    Perry,   the  Senator's  chief 
executive    assistant,    called    back    and    said 
"The   Senator   thinks   it   is   Inappropriate  to 
say  anything  " 

Mr.  Perry  Is  the  staff  member  responsible 
for  matters  relating  to  the  Inquiry  bv  the 
ethics  Committee,  formally  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  into  the 
Senators  conduct. 

The  committee  is  investigating  charges 
growing  out  oi  allegations  by  .Mr  Pearson 
and  Mr  Anderson  that  Mr.  Dodd  improperly 
diverted  political  campaign  funds. 

In  addition  to  allegations  that  Senator 
Dodd  failed  to  report  some  campaign  con- 
tributions, the  comnuttee  Is  Investigating 
charges  that  the  Senator  used  some  of  the 
contributions  and  proceeds  from  testimonial 
dinners  for  personal  purposes  and  entered 
double  billings  for  air  fares — once  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  and  again  to  organizations  In- 
viting him  to  speak. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  two  days  ago. 
Jacob  Zeldes  of  the  Bridgeport  law  firm  of 
Goldstein  &  Peck,  attorneys  for  Mr  Blinkeii. 
answered  Inquiries  regarding  the  alleged  con- 
tribution with  'We're  not  In  a  position  to 
comment  on  It" 

In  another  telephone  Interview  on  the 
same  day.  Donald  MulvlhlU,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ator's attorneys,  declined  any  commen- 

However.  Mr.  Janeway  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  that  day  from  his  New  York  office: 

"I  was  In  Dodd's  office  with  Bllnkeii  But 
Dodd  wasn't  there  He  didn't  keen  the  ap- 
pointment It  has  been,  and  Is.  t  y  Impres- 
sion that  there  were  technical  papers  :u  the 
envelope  I  never  saw  what  was  lu  the  enve- 
lope I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  m':^ney  that 
was  In  the  envelope." 

Mr.  Janeway  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
Mite  Corporation,  which  had  a  contract  with 
the  Navy  for  miniature  teleprinters,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  with  the  Pentagon,  and 
that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  compatiy. 
which  had  asked  Mr  Dodd's  assistance  m  de- 
fending Its  case,  "was  delivering  memoranda 
to  the  senator" 

In  a  telephone  interview  today  Mr  Zeiller. 
who  now  heads  the  Concord  office  of  Sena- 
tor Norrls  Cotton,  Republican  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, said  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
being  present  during  Mr.  Bllnken's  visit  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  contribution  by 
him. 

STATT    MEMO    CITED 

The  mystery  In  which  the  alleged  con- 
tribution   Is    shrouded    by    these    replies   is 
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heightened  by  the  existence  of  a  staff  memo- 
randu.m  of  which,  it  Is  believed,  the  com- 
mittee has  knowledge. 

T;ii=  two-page  memo,  which  Is  headed 
"Conn  Contracts."  lists  a  number  of  Con- 
nect.!: u:  companies,  with  accompanying  no- 
tations on  the  services  periormed  for  them 
by  the  Senator. 

For  example,  one  entry  reads: 

■  Consolidated  Diesel  Corp.  &  Consolidated 
Controls.  Bethel.  Conn,,  a  subsidiary — (Nor- 
man Shailer.  president.  Con.  Diesel — Pres. 
Coiitciidated  Controls,  Joseph  Engleberg- 
er I— Shailer  has  contributed  in  last  cam- 
paign but  we  have  done  a  number  of  favors 
for  Consolidated  Control" 

There  is  an  entry  for  the  Mite  Corporation 
*  thai  reads: 

"Mite  Corporation.  446  Blake  Street,  New 
Haver.  16.  Conn.  (Robert  Bllnken)  No  com- 
ment—more than  generous." 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Mr. 
BUnken  made  a  contribution.  However,  In  the 
list  of  contributors  Senator  Dodd  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  after  the  election,  as 
required  by  state  law,  there  Is  no  entry  for 
Mr  Bllnken. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  last  October,  Mr. 
Bllnken  was  asked  whether  he  had  made  a 
cash  contribution  to  Senator  Dodd.  He  re- 
plied, 'I  have  absolutely  no  comment  to 
make  " 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1967] 

Dodd's  Books  Juggled.   Ex-Aid  Tells 

Senators 

(By  Richard  Harwood  i 

Michael  V  O'Hare  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  yesterday 
that  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd's  accounts  werie 
Juggled  to  convert  political  money  for  his 
per.sonal  use  and  to  escape  Income  tax  lia- 
bility. 

O'Hare.  who  kept  those  books  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Dodd's  staff  from  1961  through  1965. 
was  described  by  Dodd  last  week  in  a  Senate 
speech  as  "one  of  the  most  inefficient  and 
sloppy  bookkeepers  who  ever  lived." 

In  his  testimony  yesterday.  O'Hare  said 
bank  accounts  In  Hartford  and  Washington 
we-e  u.sed  in  Juggling  money. 

In  Washington,  he  said,  an  account  was 
opened  at  the  Union  Trust  Co.  by  the  "D.C. 
Committee  for  Dodd,"  an  ephemeral  fund- 
raising  group  that  collected  $13,020  for  Dodd 
through  the  sale  of  $100  tickets  to  a  cock- 
uil  party  In  1963. 

O'Hare  was  the  Committee's  treasurer,  al- 
though he  said  he  attended  no  Committee 
meetings,  and  was  authorized  to  draw 
checks  on  the  account. 

He  told  the  Senate  Committee,  which  Is 
Investigating  Dodd's  affairs,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned over  how  the  money  should  be  used 
and  sought  advice  from  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

He  was  Informed,  he  said,  that  the  money 
could  be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized 
l>.v  the  DC  Committee  for  Dodd  but  that 
if  any  purely  personal  expenses  were  paid 
out  of  the  fund.  Dodd  would  have  to  pay 
income  taxes  on   those   amounts. 

O'Hare  said  he  took  up  the  problem  with 
Dodd  and  that  between  them  they  worked 
out  a  plan:  O'Hare  would  draw  cash  out  of 
the  DC.  Committee  Account  and  would  pay 
Dodds  bills  with  money  orders  or  cashier's 
checks.  The  Senator,  according  to  O'Hare, 
was  anxious  that  the  bills  not  be  paid  out  of 
a  "political  "   bank   accotuit. 

OHare  said  he  put  the  plan  Into  effect 
and  paid  liquor  bills,  restaurant  and  motel 
charges,  meals  and  travel  for  Dodd  and  his 
'a-"n;Iy.  club  dues  and  other  personal  ex- 
penses 

One  money  order— for  $60 — was  sent  to 
DC  Transit.  O'Hare  said.  In  payment  for  a 
■Iniouslne  u.?ed  to  take  Dodd.  his  sons  and 
members  of  Dodd's  staff  to  a  racetrack  at 
Charles  Town.  W  Va  The  Senate  restaurant 
*as  paid  $701.90,  mostly  for    "luncheons  for 


the  Senator  and  members  of  his  family." 
O'Hare  said.  Schneider's  Liquor  Store  was 
paid  $181.18  for  liquor  for  Dodds  office,  ac- 
cording to  O'Hare. 

Toward  the  end  of  1963,  O'Hare  testified, 
Dodd  was  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pay  his  1962 
Income  taxes. 

Dodd  offered  to  make  a  partial  payment, 
O'Hare  said,  and  It  "came  as  quite  a  shock" 
to  the  Senator  when  IRS  demanded  full  pay- 
ment or  a  financial  accounting. 

In  this  situation,  O'Hare  said  he  offered  to 
lend  Dodd  $6000  out  of  the  D.C.  Committee 
bank  account.  The  loan  was  made,  said 
O'Hare,  and  Dodd  was  subsequently  Informed 
by  his  accountant,  David  Nichols,  that  It 
would  have  to  be  repaid  or  Dodd  would  have 
to  pay  Income  taxes  on  the  entire  $6000. 

The  loan  was  eventually  repaid.  .  . 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Aug.  3,   1966] 

Three  More  Double  Billings  on  Fares 

Linked  to  Dodd 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  Aug.  2.— Three  more  in- 
stances where  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  ap- 
parently submitted  two  bills  for  the  same 
airline  fares  came  to  light  today. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee was  aware  of  these  three  apparent 
double  billings.  Two  other  double  billings- 
one  for  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  In  February. 
1964,  and  another  for  a  tjrlp  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June,  1961 — were  disclosed  on  July 
21  and  22. 

The  Ethics  Committee — formally  known  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct — Is  Investigating  charges  of  mis- 
conduct against  the  Connecticut  Democrat 
by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson,  the 
newspaper  columnists. 

The  committee's  Investigation  into  ap- 
I>arent  double  payments  for  airline  travel 
is  a  byproduct  of  its  Inquiry  Into  the  col- 
umnists' charges  that  Mr.  Dodd  used  cam- 
paign funds  and  the  proceeds  of  testimonial 
dinners  for  personal  expenses. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  also  looking  Into  the  question  of 
double  billing  to  see  If  the  Senator,  in  the 
event  he  was  reimbursed  twice,  reported  the 
second  payment  as  personal  Income. 

SPEECH    TO    DOCTORS 

The  first  of  the  additional  Instances  of  ap- 
parent double  billing  Involves  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  speech  on  June  21,  1964.  The 
speech  was  to  the  American  Medical  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  check,  No.  3669,  dated  June  17,  1964, 
Indicates  that  the  political  action  commit- 
tee paid  Mr.  Dodd  $2,000  In  advance  as  the 
honorarium  for  his  speech,  "A  Democrat 
looks  at  the  1964  elections." 

Then,  according  to  a  check  numbered  3740, 
dated  July  8,  1964,  the  committee  paid  the 
Senator  $739.80  to  cover  the  air  travel  and 
expenses  for  himself  and  Michael  V.  O'Hare. 
a  former  aide,  who  accompanied  him. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  today  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  political  action  commit- 
tee in  Chicago,  David  Baldwin,  the  executive 
secretary,  confirmed  the  payments  and  the 
check  numbers. 

He  said  the  expenses  submitted  by  the 
Senator  were  broken  down  as  follows:  air 
travel,  $686.06;  hotel  In  New  York  before 
C»parture  for  San  Francisco,  $22;  meals, 
$15  74:   taxis  and  miscellaneous,  $16. 

The  fare  for  Mr.  Dood,  who  flew  from  Hart- 
ford to  New  York  and  then  to  San  Francisco 
was  $340.72,  according  to  a  photocopy  of  his 
ticket.  The  fare  for  Mr.  O'Hare,  who  fiew 
from  Washington  to  Join  the  Senator  In 
New  irork  and  then  flew  to  San  Francisco 
was  $345.34,  according  to  his  ticket. 

The  Senator  used  his  personal  air  credit 
card  for  these  tickets.  Mr.  O'Hare's  fare  was 


incorporated  in  a  bill  from  American  Air- 
lines for  $870.11,  submlted  to  the  Senator's 
office  on  July  23. 

On  August  1,  Mr.  O'Hare  sent  this  bill  to 
Edward  Sullivan,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
Senator's  office  in  Hartford,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  "Dodd  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee." The  funds  were  raised  by  a  "Dodd 
Day"  In  Connecticut  on  Oct.  26,  1963.  A 
statement  sent  to  Mr.  Dodd  by  American  Air- 
lines on  Aug.  25  shows  that  this  bill  for 
$870.11  was  paid  on  Aug.  5. 

Mr.  Dodd's  fare  was  Included  In  the  same 

Aug.  25  bill  for  $461.32.  It  was  forwarded  to 

Mr.  Sullivan  by  Mr.  O'Hare  on  Sept.  1,  and 

was  paid,  according  to  a  Sept.  24  statement 

^f  American  Airlines,  on  Sept.  10. 

Thus.  Mr.  Dodd  apparently  billed  both  the 
political  action  committee  and  the  Hartford 
account  for  the  two  fares,  and  was  apparently 
able  to  retain  payment  for  one  billing. 

ORLANDO    IS    BILLED 

A  second  trip  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  ethics  committee  took  place  in  August, 
1962.  On  Aug.  11,  Mr.  Dodd  and  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican  of  South  Dakota, 
addressed  the  Orlando  Committee  for  a  Free 
World  Academy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Florida  city's  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Dodd  billed  the  committee  for  $435.95. 
of  which  $300  was  an  honorarium,  $131.45  for 
air  travel  and  $4.54  for  lodging. 

But  an  entry  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Senate  for  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1962. 
shows  that  a  check  was  made  out  to  Senator 
Dodd  for  $215.63  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
Trip  to  Florida,  Aug.  10  to  13. 

According  to  the  report,  these  expenses 
were  '"incurred  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary" and  included  two  and  a-half  days 
per  diem  expenses  In  Miami  at  $16  a  day,  or 
$40;  $12  for  taxis,  and  air  fare  to  Miami  and 
back.  $163.63. 

From  the  records.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Dodd 
submitted  a  bill  to  the  Orlando  committee 
for  air  fare  to  that  city  and  another  to  the 
Senate  for  air  fare  to  Miami  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  third  trip  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dodd  and 
Carl  L.  Perian  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  chairman,  between  Feb.  26  and 
March  2,  1965.  They  went  from  Washington 
to  Los  Angeles,  with  stops  in  El  Paso.  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  and  San  Diego.  Calif. 

At  Tucson  he  Senator  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  According  to  a  check  num- 
bered 7576  and  dated  March  16.  the  univer- 
sity paid  him  $295  in  expenses,  including 
$284.34  for  air  travel  and  $10.66  for  lodging. 
But  according  to  voucher  No.  553  of  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office,  dated  Oct.  26,  1965, 
American  Airlines  was  paid  $664.87  for  the 
combined  roundtrlp  fares  of  Mr.  Dodd  and 
Mr.  Perian  In  the  period  "Feb.  26 — March  2." 
It  was  charged  to  "transportation  for  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee." 

On  July  23,  after  newspaper  reports  on 
what  appeared  to  be  two  double  billings  for 
a  speech  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Los  Angeles  In  February,  1964  and  a 
speech  to  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Judges  in  San  Francisco  In  June,  1961,  John 
P.  Sonnett,  Mr.  Dodd's  attorney,  said  that  "A 
thorough  review"  of  the  Senator's  travel  ex- 
penses was  being  made. 

He  said  Mr.  O'Hare  had  "full  responsibility" 
for  administering  the  Senator's  expenses 
from  May.  1961,  through  Jan.  31,  1966. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  today,  Mr.  Son- 
nett said  Mr.  Dodd's  staff  was  still  working 
on  the  review  of  travel  expenses. 

Neither  Mr.  Sonnett  nor  the  Senator's  of- 
fice would  answer  questions  on  the  three 
latest  instances  of  apparent  double  billings. 
But  Mr.  Sonnett  said.  "This  Is  not  Mr.  Dodd's 
doing." 

Mr.  O'Hare  has  Insisted  that  any  double 
billing  he  c  id  was  expressly  on  the  Senator's 
orders. 
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IFrom  the  Waahlngton  Poet] 
Fou»  DoDD  Ex-Aides  DtMAND  Senate  Reopen 

Probx — LriTER   Detaxi-s   Points   •'Ionortd" 

BT  Coimnm: 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Major  witnesses  have  asked  that  the  con- 
gressional Investigation  into  the  afTalrs  of 
Sen.  Tbomas  J.  Dodd  i  D-Conn  >  be  reopened 
to  explore  testimony  and  documents  supplied 
to  tbe  Senate  Ethics  Committee  but  un- 
touched in  Its  public  hearings. 

The  request  came  from  four  former  em- 
ployes of  the  Senator  who  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  against  him — James  Boyd. 
Marjorle  Carpenter.  Michael  V.  O'Hare  and 
Terry  Golden. 

In  a  aeven-psige  letter  to  members  of  the 
committee  and  Its  staff,  they  have  charged 
that  "areas  not  covered  In  the  bearings  con- 
stitute the  heart  of  the  Dodd  case." 

They  claim  to  have  documented  for  the 
Committee  that  Dodd  "exploited  his  office  as 
a  United  States  Senator"  to  encourage  po- 
litical donations  and  "to  reward  benefactors". 

(United  Press  International  reported  that 
Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R-Utah) .  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee,  said  he  doubted 
the  Investigation  would  be  reopened. 

[Bennett  was  quoted  as  saying  the  com- 
mltte*  did  not  pursue  some  of  the  charges 
because  they  were  based  solely  on  "documents 
stolen  from  Sen.  Dodd's  flies") 

The  principal  charges  made  In  the  letter  to 
the  committee  were : 

That  Dodd  accepted  cash  donations  and 
valuable  gifts  from  executives  of  six  Indus- 
tries under  Investigation  by  Committees  on 
wMch  he  served. 

That  Dodd  promoted  Government  con- 
tracts or  legislation  for  men  who  had  given 
him  thousands  of  dollars  In  campaign  and 
testimonial  donations.  In  one  such  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  Dodd's  efforts  to  get 
a  Government  contract  were  "so  strenuous 
as  to  draw  a  rebuke  from  Presidential  Aide 
McOeorge  Bundy." 

That  nine  men  who  had  given  or  loaned 
Dodd  nearly  $90,000  were  recommended  by 
the  Senator  for  Federal  appointments.  In- 
cluding ambas6adorshlp>6  Two  men  who 
loaned  him  $35.000 — George  Glides  and  Al- 
bert Morano — were  placed  on  the  Senate 
staff. 

That  Dodd  while  senlng  in  the  Senate. 
promoted  Government  assistance  for  three 
of  his  private  clients 

That  at  least  seven  members  of  Dodd's 
staff  "devoted  the  bulk  of  their  time"  on  the 
public  payroll  to  raising  money  for  Etodd's 
personal  and  p>olltlCtil  use.  that  13  members 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
were  diverted  to  work  for  Dodd  on  matters 
unrelated  to  the  subcommittee's  business. 
that  members  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee staff  were  used  as  fund-raisers  by 
Dodd.  and  that  "some  Senate  employes  were 
exploited  as  person.il  servants" 

"All  the  factual  statements  made  !:i  this 
letter  are  demonstrably  truf>  "  Boyd  said  his 
associates  wrote,  "and  have  been  previou-^Iy 
presented  to  the  Committee  through  testi- 
mony and  documentation  .  We  feel  that 
these  matters  are  so  si.'niflo.'.nt  that  the  pub- 
He  Is  entitled  to  hearings  and  to  an  authori- 
tative Judgment  by  the  Sen.ite  Committee 
established  for  that  purpose  " 

The  authors  of  the  letter  s.Tld  they  had 
given  "exhaustive  testimony"  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  on  all  the  matters  covered  by  the 
letter  They  named  names 

In  19«4.  according  to  the  former  employes, 
Dodd  requested  Senate  funds  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  motion  picture  Industry.  He 
subsequently  accepted  a  »500  political  con- 
tribution from  a  lobbyist  for  the  Motion 
Picture  Association.  Edward  Cooper 

While  Investigating  television  program- 
ming. Dodd  accepted  "political  and  personal 
contributions"  from  the  president  of  the 
Metromedia    television    chain.    John    Kluge. 


Dodd  was  given  valuable  gifts  Including  a 
television  set  by  other  Metromedia  execu- 
tives, the  Committee  was  Informed 

Dodd,  according  to  the  employes,  received 
more  than  $4000  in  contributions  from  ex- 
ecutives of  firearms  companies  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Senator 

Donations  were  m.ide  t.i  the  Senator,  the 
letter  charges,  by  Insurance  executives 
whoee  Industry  was  the  object  of  an  inquiry 
by  Dodd  and  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee. 

"The  transactions  included  testimonial  gifts 
of  $4000,  a  $5000  legal  fee  from  Bankers'  Life 
and  Casualty  Company  and  "several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  'finders'  fees"  for  helping  an 
associate  obtain  Insurance  company  loans. 

A  drug  company — McKesson  &  Robblns — 
under  Investigation  by  a  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  which  Dodd  served,  regu- 
larly provided  Dodd  with  transportation  on  a 
company  plane,  according  to  the  employes, 
and  a  company  vice  president  gave  him  a 
$1000    campaign    contribution,    they    said. 

Dodd  also  accepted  a  stereo  oonfiole,  the 
letter  charges,  from  a  Westlnghouse  lobbyist. 
The  company  was  under  Investigation  at 
that  time  by  Dodd  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Efforts  to  reach  Senator  Dodd  failed.  His 
telephone  number  is  unlisted 

Among  those  named  in  the  employes'  let- 
ter, were  John  Lane  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  Hendrlck  &  Lane,  and  Joseph  Sullivan, 
a  New  York  lawyer. 

Lane  was  said  to  have  given  Dodd  a  stereo 
console  and  testimonial  donations  while  rep- 
resenting Westlnghouse  at  a  time  the  com- 
pany was  under  investigation  by  Dodd's  com- 
mittee. Lane  last  night  said,  "Nonsense  "  but 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  further  or  to 
deny  that  he  had  given  the  Senator  a  phono- 
graph. 

Sullivan  was  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended for  ambassiidorshlps  by  Dodd  after 
making  a  campaign  amtrlbutlon  to  the 
Senator.  Sullivan  said-  "I  was  endorsed  by 
Senator  Dodd.  not  recommended  to  him  .  . 
I  have  been  m.iklng  campaign  contributions 
to  Tom  Dodd  for  many,  many  years  .  .  .  The 
conclusion  which  Is  being  drawn  Is  being 
drawn  erroneously." 

Among  others  named  In  the  letter.  William 
Benton.  Manllo  Llcclone.  Edwiird  Cooper. 
.John  Mosley,  Matthew  Manes  and  Edgar  Par- 
-'-er  could  not  be  reached  by  phone 

Samuel  Hevinan  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  npptjlnted  to  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney's  Job  on  Dodd's  recom- 
mendation, said  he  was  unable  to  discuss  the 
matter  last  night.  He  had  guebts  at  home. 

James  Edward  Kelley.  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut office  for  the  Commerce  Department, 
a.rknowledged  loamng  $5000  to  Dodd  but  In- 
sisted that  the  loan  had  '  r.ot.^ing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  my  Job." 

(Prom   the   Wa.-^hlngton   Post,   Jan.   3.   1967) 

Pearson    Reports.    Dodd    Denies    Ofter    To 

ScnxE 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  rejected  an  overture  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd  iD- 
Conn  )  to  settle  his  $2  million  libel  suit 
against  Pearson  out  of  court.  Dodd  denied 
It  and  s-iid  he  had  no  Intention  of  such  a 
settlement 

Pearson  told  UPI  that  the  unidentified 
spokesman  for  Dodd.  had  offered  the  settle- 
ment if  Pearson  and  his  colleague  Jack  An- 
derson, would  stop  writing  columns  attacking 
Dt<ld 

At  North  Stonlngton.  C<jnn  .  Dodd  said 
if  anyone  approached  Pears<in  seeking  a 
settlement.  "It  was  done  without  my  knowl- 
edge and  without  my  permission. 

I  have  never  authorl.'.ed  anyone  to  ap- 
proach him."  Dodd  said,  'I  initiated  this 
thing  and  I  Intend  to  collect  This  is  more 
in  the  public  Interest  than  in  mine." 


It  was  a  series  of  Pearson-Anderson  col- 
umns which  triggered  a  Senate  Inveetlgatlon 
Into  the  Senator's  relationship  with  a  Chi- 
cago public  relations  man.  Juhus  Klein,  and 
Dodd  Is  suing  the  columnists  for  $2  million. 

UPI  learned  of  the  settlement  offer  which 
Pearson  confirmed.  He  said  that  "a  friend 
c'.ise  to  Dodd"  had  suggested  the  settlement 
:or    early  In  November" 

"We  told  him  we  weren't  going  tc  make  & 
compromise.  '  Pearson  said.  The  columnist 
said  he  had  not  written  about  the  reported 
approach  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  write 
about  It. 

Dodd  originally  filed  a  $5-mllUon.  14-count 
libel  suit  against  the  ColummstE  He  sub- 
sequently revised  the  suit  to  four  counts  and 
S'J  million.  Tlie  suit  Is  pending  :n  V  S  District 
Court  here. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar    18.  1967] 
Testifying  roR  Dodd 
(By  Robert  Yoakum) 

"Closed  lips  hurt  no  one,  speaking  may." 
s.iid  Cato.  the  Censor.  Until  two  weeks  ago, 
this  had  been  the  theory  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  (D.  Conn.  I  In  the  face  of  attacks 
on.  and  an  Investigation  of,  his  financial  and 
p<}litlcal  practices.  On  the  eve  of  his  second 
encounter  with  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, however,  the  public  vow  of  silence  was 
broken.  "I've  had  a  bad  press"  said  the  sena- 
tor. "Maybe  I  should  have  spoken  out  earlier 
about  this  bucket  of  garbage,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  be  answering  every  little  Jab.  For  a 
whole  year  I've  held  back.  It  ha*  been  worse 
than  a  hair  shirt — it's  been  a  thorn  shirt. 
I've  been  lampooned,  cartooned,  and 
harpooned." 

It  has  been  a  pwrtentous  week  for  Mr. 
Dodd.  On  the  day  I  saw  him.  March  2,  he 
h.id  been  "surprised"  to  learn  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  (officially,  the  Select  Committee 
on  SUmdards  and  Conduct!  would  open 
public  hearings  on  his  financial  aflaln 
March  13.  He  had  been  given  this  date  a 
month  earlier,  but  the  failure  of  his  lawyers 
to  obtain  hoped-for  delays  and  suppression 
upset  him. 

The  week  had  begun  with  stories  out  of 
Connecticut,  which  he  confirmed,  that  his 
lawyers  were  circulating  affidavits  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  attended  "Dodd  din- 
ners" between  1!»61  and  1965.  A  signer  of  the 
affidavit  had  to  swear  before  a  notary  public 
that  he  bought  dinner  tickets  "as  a  personal 
gift  to  .Senator  Dodd.  "  and  that  he  had  been 
'motivated  by  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  him.  They  were  not  Intended  as  a  politi- 
cal contribution  "  In  other  words,  all  that 
money  came  from  what  the  senator,  in  the 
different  context  of  a  Christmas  letter  to  his 
constituents  in  1964.  called  "the  contagious 
spirit  of  selfless  generosity.  .  .  "  This  phras- 
ing of  affidavits  is  an  effort  U)  rebut  the  most 
serious  charge  against  Dodd — a  double- 
he.ided  one— that  he  pcxi-keted  for  personal 
use  and  paid  no  Income  tax  on  some  $340.- 
000  that  had  been  ralsctl  ostensibly  for  his 
1964  can'palgn  and  to  p.iv  off  earlier  cam- 
piign  deots.  If  Dodd  Is  to  stay  in  the  Senate 
and  out  of  Jail,  he  must  sell  that  story  to 
both  the  Ethics  Committee  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  ,Service.  He  must  also  satisfy  the 
Justice  Department  on  another  charge, 
which  Is  that  he  accepted  glf's.  gratuities 
and  cash  In  return  for  favors  performed  by 
him  In  the  Senate 

The  second  day  of  th,;t  week  brought  an 
explanation,  to  those  vhu  neeKled  it.  of  the 
fact  that  Dodd'.<i  most  ardent  defenders  have 
Included  WU.iam  P  Buckley  Jr.  John 
Chamberlain  and  both  the  late  and  the  liv- 
ing Pulton  Lewises'  The  occa.^ion  was  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  vote  on 
ti.e  US-Sovlct  Consular  Treaty  Fifteen 
senators.  Including  doubting  Bourke  B 
Hlckenlooper  of  Iowa,  voted  for  the  treaty 
Dodd    Joined   Pr.mk    J     Lausche    (D,    Ohio). 
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John  J.  Williams  (R,  Del.)  and  Carl  E. 
Mundt  (R,  S.D.)  to  vote  nay.  Dodd's  links 
with  rightist  groupw  are  legion,  his  Income 
from  services  to  them  substantial,  his  biggest 
individual  campaign  contributors  are  ultra- 
conservative,  and  his  statements  on  foreign 
policy  have  been  in  accord  with  these  sup- 
porters and  In  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations,  on 
Laos,  Congo,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  China  and  Ber- 
lin. Dodd's  view  is  that  he  is  a  liberal  who 
gets  tabbed  as  a  rightist  only  because  of  his 
sturdy  antl-comraunlsm. 

But  It  was  the  third  day,  March  1.  that 
produced  the  events  that  could  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  ETthlcs  Committee's  probe 
more  than  anything  else,  though  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  ethics,  the  Senate  or 
Dodd.  It  was  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  hang- 
ing party  In  the  House.  When  the  trapdoor 
was  opened  under  Powell,  Dodd  felt  the  draft. 
Everyone  with  whom  I  talked  agreed  that 
stringing  Dodd  up,  too,  would  be  the  best 
way  of  convincing  Negroes  that  capital  pun- 
ishment was  being  meted  out  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  One  cynic  said  that  If 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  had  been 
charged  with  the  Powell  case,  and  had  taken 
as  long  as  they  have  taken  to  explore  Dodd's 
affairs  ( more  than  a  year ) .  there  would  have 
been  hell  to  pay.  but  the  hope  Is  that  Negroes 
won't  think  that. 

Dodd  does  not  believe  his  financial  deal- 
ings are  uncommon.  "If  you  have  done  noth- 
ing unusual."  I  asked,  "then  what  are  we  to 
make  of  your  fellow  senators?  The  men  in 
this  body  must  be  hypocrites  If  they  do  the 
same  things  and  yet  don't  come  to  your  de- 
fense when  you  are  pilloried." 

Senator  Dodd  did  not  like  this  dichotomy: 
"No.  you  can't  say  they  are  hypocrites.  They 
Just  don't  know  enough  about  the  case.  If 
they  did,  they  would  be  disturbed." 

Dodd's  lawyers  will  have  to  get  a  100-per- 
cent response  In  their  signature  campaign  to 
convince  the  Ethics  Committee  that  every- 
one Involved  in  the  testimonial  meals  knew 
they  were  shelling  out  for  Dodd  personally 
and  not  for  any  legitimate  political  purpose. 
That  may  prove  difficult.  They  can't  expect 
to  get  the  signature  of  President  Johnson, 
who  attended  two  of  these  affairs  as  Vice 
President  and  said  he  had  no  Idea  they  were 
"to  obtain  funds  for  personal  use."  (An  As- 
sociated Press  story  about  a  $100-a-plate 
breakfast  In  Hartford  on  October  26.  1963, 
said.  "The  Vice  President  and  his  wife  are  In 
Connecticut  today  to  help  boost  Dodd's  cam- 
paign funds  for  reelection  to  his  Senate  seat 
In  1964")  Vice  President  Humphrey,  who 
also  spoke  at  a  Dodd  dinner  In  March  1965. 
said  he,  too.  thought  the  money  was  to  pay 
campaign  debts.  John  Bailey,  chairman  of 
both  the  national  and  Connecticut  Democrat 
parties  added  that  he  didn't  think  such  af- 
fairs had  ever  been  used  In  Connecticut  to 
replenish  a  p>olltlclan's  private  stock. 

Dodd  admits  that  these  expensive  repasts 
were  "clearly  not  for  a  campaign,  since  they 
weren't  held  In  a  campaign  year."  He  "as- 
sumed" that  Johnson  and  Humphrey  knew 
what  the  money  was  for.  and  everyone  else 
did.  although  he  Insists  he  didn't  know  much 
about  details  of  arrangements,  since  they  were 
made  by  various  committees  In  Connecticut. 

James  P.  Boyd,  the  senator's  aide  for  12 
years,  his  administrative  assistant  and  chief 
speech  writer  for  six  years  and  the  man  whose 
defection  triggered  the  investigation,  dis- 
putes every  part  of  Dodd's  explanation.  "In 
the  first  place,"  Boyd  says,  "Dodd  always 
'upervlsed  the  entire  procedure  when  these 
affairs  were  being  planned,  right  down  to  the 
dialling  of  letters  and  tickets.  That's  one 
feason  he's  such  a  successful  politician. 
Next,  when  LBJ's  advance  man.  Ivan  Sinclair, 
«lled  me  to  talk  about  the  financial  pur- 
pose of  the  1963  dinner,  Dodd  pretended  to 
be  Injured,  and  said,  "Tell  him  that  it's  for 
the  campaign,  of  course.  'Why  are  they  ques- 


tioning It?'  I  replied  that  a  Vice  President 
has  to  be  careful.  Finally,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  had  agreed  to  speak  at  the  1965 
dinner,  but  then  It  turned  out  that  John 
Bailey  wanted  him  for  the  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  dinner  at  about  the  same  time,  and  a 
small  battle  broke  out  over  which  banquet 
he  would  honor.  He  chose  the  Dodd  dinner, 
but  of  course  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
would  have  chosen  wittingly  to  raise  private 
funds  for  Dodd  over  funds  for  the  party." 

Reviewing  the  list  of  possible  witnesses,  It 
appears  that  the  Ethics  Committee  does  not 
Intend  to  examine  charges  that  Dodd  sub- 
verted the  work  of  Senate  committees  by 
trading  favors  with  people  he  was  supposed 
to  be  investigating.  It  is  hard  to  know  how 
much  substance  there  is  to  'the  allegations  of 
Drew  Pearson  that  Dodd  swapped  favors  with 
the  Insurance  companies  when  he  headed  a 
probe  for  the  Anti-Monopoly  subcommittee, 
but  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  Dodd 
played  bcdl  with  NBC  and  the  Metromedia 
group  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
investigate  Juvenile  delinquency.  It  may  be 
both  Improper  and  politically  impossible  to 
explore  such  a  brair  patch,  which  gets  into 
thorny  questions  of  a  chairman's  preroga- 
tives and  prickly  areas  of  influence-making, 
but  we  must  all  regret  the  decision,  if  that's 
what  it  is.  Here  would  be  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  nation  to  learn  how  power  in  Wash- 
ington is  used,  for  whom  and  at  what  price. 

Mr.  Boyd  relates  that  before  the  Dodd 
story  broke,  one  investigator  expressed  dis- 
may at  the  prospect  of  taking  on  "another 
pcdltician  who's  Irish.  Catholic  and  loudly 
anti-communist.  Joe  McCarthy  was  con- 
demned for  financial  irregularities,  and  J. 
Pamell  Feeney  Jr.,  (who  changed  his  name 
to  J.  Parnell  Thomas)  was  sent  to  Jail  for 
taking  office  kickbacks.  If  we  take  on  Dodd, 
It's  Just  going  to  be  another  big  mess,  and 
everyone  involved  will  be  called  antl- 
Oathollc,  and  pro-Communist."  However,  Mr. 
Boyd,  Senator  Dodd's  assistant  for  all  those 
years,  an  Irish  Catholic  and  an  antl-com- 
munlst.  Is  not  very  worried. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1967] 

MtDOLE  CorrasE  Senate  Report  Expected  in 

DoDD  Investigation 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Coimmlttee, 
according  to  sources  at  the  Capitol,  Is  pre- 
paring a  report  on  the  conduct  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  that  neither  ex- 
onerates him  nor  recommends  his  expulsion 
from  Congress. 

When  the  Committee  Itself  ultimately  will 
recommend  as  a  result  of  its  Investigation 
into  Dodd's  affairs  has  not  been  determined, 
these  sources  said. 

They  said  the  thrust  of  the  staff  report 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  staff  had  to 
make  some  assumptions  before  anything 
could  be  written  and  was  directed  by  the 
Conrmilttee  to  take  a  middle  course. 

A  "middle  course"  could  mean  a  recom- 
mendation .that  Dodd  be  censured,  con- 
demned or  reprimanded  by  the  Senate.  It 
could  also  mean  nothing  if  the  Committee 
were  eventually  to  decide  to  recommend 
Dodd's  expulsion  or  exoneration. 

Two  principal  charges  have  been  made 
against  the  Senator.  The  first  Is  that  he 
used  his  official  position  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  foreign  agent  Julius  Klein  with 
Klein's  clients  in  Europe.  The  second  charge 
is  that  he  diverted  more  than  $170,000  in* 
political  funds  to  his  personal  use. 

Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Miss.)  chairman  of 
the  six-member  Committee,  Issued  this 
statement: 

"Since  the  hearings  closed  the  Committee 
has  had  one  meeting  which  was  for  discus- 
sion only.  All  members  were  present.  No 
official  action  was  taken.  The  Committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  soon  after  the  recess  for 
further  consideration  of  the  case." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Apr.  27, 
1967] 

Censure  Dodd,  Ethics  Panel  Asks — ^Probx 
BY  United  States  Also  Is  Sought  by  Sen- 
ate Unit — Justice  and  IRS  Urged  To  Con- 
sider Criminal  Charges 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  today  unan- 
imously recommended  that  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  D-Conn.,  be  formally  censui-ed  by  the 
full  Senate. 

The  committee  concluded  its  14-month- 
long  Investigation  into  charges  against  Dodd 
by  proposing  censure  for  conduct  It  said 
"Is  contrary  to  accepted  mcw^ls,  derogates 
the  public  trust  expected  of  a  senator,  and 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor 
and  disrepute." 

The  committee  tilso  recommended  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  determine  If  there  Is  any  cause  for 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  committee's  report  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  in  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  day's  session  by  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls, 
D-Miss.,  chairman  of  the  six-man  bipartisan 
panel. 

on  two  separate  counts 

While  Stennls  spoke,  Dodd  entered  the 
chamber  and  qulel^ly  took  his  seat.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  brief  explanation  and,  within  a 
few  minutes,  left  the  floor.  Only  about  10 
senators  were  on  hand. 

The  committee  recommended  censure  on 
two  separate  counts — Dodd's  mlsruse  of  po- 
litical contributions  to  pay  personal  expenses 
and  his  double-billing  of  travel  expenses. 

In  a  separate  recommendation  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee  said  Dodd's  relationship 
with  Chicago  public  relations  man  Julius 
Klein  "was  indiscreet  and  beyond  the  respon- 
slbllitlee  of  a  senator  to  any  citizen." 

But  the  report  added  that  "there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  wrongdoing  to  war- 
rant recommendation  of  disciplinary  action 
by  the  Senate"  pertaining  to  the  Etodd-Kleia 
relationship. 

The  committee  said  "other  allegations  of 
misconduct  by  Dodd"  came  to  Its  attention 
during  the  course  of  the  Investigation.  It 
said  some  allegations  "did  not  show  any 
wrongdoing"  but  others,  "If  proven,  might 
possibly  constitute  violations  of  existing  law." 

It  referred  those  charges  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  further  Investigation,  but 
did  not  list  the  charges  In  Its  32-page  re- 
port. 

Also  referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
were  two  charges  mentioned  during  the 
committee's  public  hearings — a  cash  contri- 
bution of  $8,000  to  Dodd  by  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  and  the  senator's  ac- 
ceptance of  three  cars  loaned  by  a  Connecti- 
cut contractor  who  sought  Dodd's  aid  In  se- 
curing government  contracts. 
IRS    probe   asked 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
asked  to  investigate  three  allegations  covered 
In  the  public  hearings — the  International 
Latex  contribution,  "the  taxability  of  cam- 
paign funds  u^ed  by  Dodd  for  personal  pur- 
poses, and  the  taxability  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  Dodd  from  the  various  fund-rais- 
ing events." 

In  a  supplementary  report  of  two  pages, 
the  committee  was  critical  of  the  four  former 
E>odd  employes  who  touched  off  the  Investi- 
gation by  removing  more  than  4,000  docu- 
ments from  his  office  and  making  them  pub- 
lic. 

The  report  said  that  although  it  Is  the 
duty  of  Senate  employes  "to  report  wrong- 
doing to  responsible  authorities."  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  "the  unauthorized  re- 
moval of  papers  from  a  senator's  office  by 
employes  and  former  employes  Is  reprehen- 
sible and  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  trust  between  a  senator  and  his 
staff." 
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The  report  further  described  the  practice 
as  "an  invasion  ot  what  must  be  considered 
privileged  communications  between  a  sen- 
ator and  his  correspondents"  and  "a  threat 
to  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  of  a  pub- 
lic office  " 

The  committee  said  that  because  all  four 
former  Dodd  staff  members  are  no  longer 
Senate  employes,  'disciplinary  action  against 
them  by  the  Senate  Is  not  possible."  but  it 
referred  the  question  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  poaelble  criminal  prr«ecutlon 

About  45  minutes  before  the  report  wus 
made  public.  Stennls  visited  Dodd's  office. 
presumably  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  advise  him  of  the  action 
taken  The  two  men  were  together  for  about 
30  minutes. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    28    19671 
Panel    Urges    Senate    To    Censitre    Dodo — 

Senator  Sits  .\lone  vs  Hf  Gkts  Verdict 

Unanimol-s   Report   Says   Deeds   Tend   To 

Dtshonob  Boot 

(By  Richard  Harwood  i 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  recommended  unanimously  yester- 
day that  Sen.  Thomas  J  Dodd  tD-Conn  t 
be  "censured"  for  conduct  that  "tends  to 
bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute." 

The  verdict  of  the  bipartisan  Committee 
had  been  expected  for  weeks  and  was  treated 
by  the  Senate — and  by  Dodd  -as  an  anti- 
climax to  an  Investigation  of  the  Senator's 
affairs  that  has  been  In  process  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Only  a  handful  of  Senators  were  present 
at  noon  when  the  Committee  Chairman, 
Sen.  John  Stennls  iD-Miss).  arose  to  file 
the  Committees  report  and  announce  Its 
verdict.  Dodd  was  in  the  chamber,  sitting 
all  alone. 

When  Stennls  had  finished  the  5-mlnute 
report.  Dodd  went  immediately  to  the  press 
galleries  to  announce  that  he  would  run  for 
reelection  in  1970  and  to  declare  that  his 
"conscience  Is  clear  " 

He  was  accused  m  January.  1966.  of  hav- 
ing abused  his  position  In  the  Senate  to 
advance  the  financial  fortunes  of  foreign 
agent  Julius  Klein  and  of  having  misused 
large  sums  of  money  given  to  him  for  po- 
litical purposes 

The  charges  were  made  by  columnists 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jacic  Anderson  and  were 
baaed  on  thousands  of  documents  taken  from 
Dodd's  flies  by  a  group  of  former  employes 
that  Included  James  P  Boyd.  Majorle  Car- 
penter, Michael  V.  OHare  and  Terry  Golden. 

The  Committee's  Judgment  was  that 
Dodd's  relationship  with  Klein  had  been  "in- 
discreet and  beyond  the  responsibilities  of 
a  Senator  to  any  citizen  "  But  It  found  In- 
sufficient evidence  of  "wrongdoing  to  war- 
rant recommendations  of  disciplinary  action 
by  the  Senate" 

Dodd's  use  of  political  money,  however, 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  Committee 
and  was  the  basis  of  its  censure  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Committee  accused  Dodd  of  using 
"the  Influence  and  power  of  his  office "  to 
collect  political  money  for  his  personal  use 
and  of  billing  both  the  Government  and 
private  organizations  for  trips  he  took 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  27    1966! 

Probers  Reveal  Dodd's  Reqvest  for 

CIA    Support 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  disclosed 
last  night  that  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd  iD- 
Conn.)  had  sought  support  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  m  his  efforts  to  clear 
hlmaelf  of  rtusconduct   charges 

The  Committee  released  the  text  of  a  letter 
It  got  from  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 
partly  supporting  D)dd  s   version  of  a  con- 


tro.oroial  trip  he  made  to  West  Germany  In 
1964. 

Committee  Chairman  John  Stennls  i  D- 
Miaa  1  said  in  a  statement  accompanying 
the  letter  that  It  had  been  handed  to  him 
by  a  CIA  man  "who  stated  that  It  was  in  re- 
sponse   to   inquiries   froni   Sen     Dodd  ' 

E^arller  In  the  day.  after  word  of  the  letter 
had  leaked  out,  Dodd  denied  to  reporters  that 
he  had  asked  tlie  CIA  for  the  letter  He  said 
he  first  learned  of  it  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts. 

In  other  developments  yesterday 

Government  Investigators.  It  was  learned, 
.ire  studying  more  than  one."  alleged  con- 
flict of  Interest  against  Dodd 

A  last-minute  hassle  over  a  deposition 
D<xld  was  to  have  given  today  In  connection 
with  his  libel  suit  against  columnists  Drew- 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  is  expected  tn 
send  lawyers  f  ir  iKith  sides  Into  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court, 

In  the  cautiously  worde<l  CIA  letter.  Helms 
who  recently  took  over  as  director,  said  Dodd 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  CIA  both  be- 
fore  and   after   the    1964   trip 

Dodd  has  been  accused  of  going  to  West 
Germany  primarily  to  help  out  old  friend 
Juilus  Klein,  a  Chicago  public  relatlon.s  man 
fearful    of    losing    his   West   German   clients 

The  Senattir  has  told  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee that  he  made  the  trip  as  chairman  of  the 
senate  Internal  security  Subcommittee  to 
investigate   Soviet    terror   tactics. 

In  the  letter  dated  July  14.  Helms  said 
Dodd  has  asked  this  agency  to  confirm  the 
fact  of  his  contacts  with  this  agency  in  ob- 
taining information  on  Soviet  murders,  as- 
Sivsslnatlons   and    kidnaplngs  " 

The  CIA  director  said  he  was  "pleased  to 
provide  this  information  for  such  use  and 
consideration  as  the  Select  i  Ethics)  Commit- 
tee may  deem  appropriate   ' 

Sen  I>>dd  and  his  assistant  David  Mar- 
tin, were  in  contact  with  representatives  of 
this  agency  intermittently  both  before  and 
after  the  Senator's  trip  to  Germany  In  April 
of  1964  in  an  effort  to  obtain  as  mui'h  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  as  could  be  made 
public  at  that  time."  Helms  wrote   He  added 

'Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
case  of  Bogdan  Stashynsky  since  a  great 
deal  of  Information  about  the  case  was  a 
matter  of  record  and  could  be  made  public" 

While  Helms'  letter  showed  that  Dodd  was 
interested  In  Stashynsky  i  a  confessed  assas- 
sin), it  avoided  the  Issue  of  whether  that 
was  the  reason  for  the  trip 

Dodd's  former  administrative  assistant 
James  P  Boyd  told  the  Ethics  Committee 
that  the  Senator's  Inquiry  about  Soviet  terror 
tactics  was  only  a  coverup  for  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  trip-  which  Boyd  said  was  to  help 
Klein 

While  Dodd  had  professed  not  to  know 
■f  the  CIA  letter.  Stennls  said  that  the  Con- 
necticut Senator's  attorney.  John  F.  Sonnett. 
had  offered  it  in  evidence  July  19  after  the 
Committee   had    finished   questioning   Klein 

John  Averlll  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  Stennls  was  privately  furious 
over  the  circumstances  that  forced  release  of 
the  letter  Word  of  the  letter  was  said  to 
have  been  leaked  by  one  of  Dodd  s  lawyers. 

Me;inwhlle  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  were  understood 
to  t>e  studying  conflict  of  interest  allegations 
.igalnst  Dodd 

Neither  would  comment,  but  It  was  learned 
that  the  Senator  s  Intervention  with  Federal 
officials  on  behalf  of  a  Connecticut  builder — 
disclosed  last  week  by  columnists  Pearson 
and  Andrews — was  not  the  only  potential 
conflict  under  study 

PearFon  and  Anderson  have  also  accused 
the  Senator  of  turning  to  his  personal  use 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cam- 
p<iign  contributions 

The  Senator  sued  for  libel  but  sub- 
sequently dropped  the  p.irt  of  his  complaint 


against  the  columnist  dealing  wuth  campaign 
finances. 

Dodd  was  to  have  given  a  deposition  in  tht 
libel  suit  today  at  10  am,  in  the  offices  of 
Andersun's  attt  rney.  Warren  Woods. 

But  Woods  said  he  was  told  late  yesterday 
afternoon  that  the  Senator  was  unwilling  to 
leave  Capitol  Hill  for  the  questioning. 

Woods  said  he  had  already  completed  ar- 
rangements and  did  not  want  to  drag  all 
his   files   to  I>xld  3  Senate  offices 

The  Senators  attorneys  could  not  t>f 
reached  for  comment 

In  the  late  afternoon,  however.  Woods  saia 
he  was  told  that  the  Senator  wanted  to  slij 
close  to  the  Senate  for  roll-call  votes  thai 
might  be  coming  up 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal   July  19.  19861 
KiEiN    A    Witness   at   Dodd   Hearing   Today 
May  Embarrass  Some  Washington  Notables 
( By  Jerry  Landauer  i 

Washington  —When  Julius  Klein  t-ikes  a 
seat  at  the  witness  table  before  the  Senai* 
Ethics  Committee  today  the  name-dropping 
retired  generals  numerous  political  acquaini- 
ances  will  be  hoping  he  wont  name  too  many 
They  don't  want  to  be  too  closely  Identified 
with  this  central  figure  in  the  Senate  inves- 
tigation of  Connecticut  Democrat  Thomas 
Dodd 

The  hope  however,  is  bound  to  be  dashed 
"I  can't  wait  to  testify."  asserts  Mr.  Klein,  a 
Chicago-based  public-relations  practitioner 
who  makes  a  career  of  befriending  the  high 
and  mighty.  "You  can  bet  I'll  have  lots  to 
say."  he  adds. 

For  the  most  part.  MaJ  Gen.  Klein  ithe 
title  derives  from  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  I  hopes  to  refurbish  his  own  Image 
My  reputiitlon  means  more  to  me  than  all 
the  US  Senators  put  together"  But  what  he 
says  may  embarrass  Vice  President  Humphrey 
and  oilier  luminaries  -who  along  with  Sen 
Dodd  helped  Mr  Klein  douse  bad  publicity 
stemming  from  a  1963  Senate  Investigation  of 
the  US  activities  of  agents  for  foreign  in- 
terests 

At  the  time.  Chairman  Fulbrlght  (D..  Ark  i 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
pointed  to  Mr  Klein  as  among  the  agents 
who  played  up  their  Influence  with  Wash- 
ineton  figures  lo  impress  foreign  govern- 
ments and  naive  businessmen.  Sen.  Ful- 
brlghfs  remarks  plus  erroneous  reporu  in 
some  German  newspapers  that  Mr.  Klein 
was  on  trial  for  wrongdoing  led  to  his  lose 
of  several  lucrative  West  German  public- 
relations  accounts.  Including  the  Daimler- 
Ben/  auto  company. 

Another  account,  this  one  paying  $150,000 
a  year  from  a  government-subsidized  society 
of  German  businessmen,  also  seemed  In  jeop- 
ardy To  save  It,  Mr  Klein  turned  to  Con- 
gressional contacts  made  during  a  40-year 
career  as  a  politician  {  he  ran  In  vain  for  the 
Illinois  Republican  Senate  nomination  In 
1954).  Armv  officer,  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  liberal 
campaign  contributor.  Image-maker.  Penta- 
gon adviser  and  unpaid  Senate  consultant 
"Julius  Klein  has  more  friends  in  the  Senate 
and  House  than  any  man  I  know."  Hubert 
Humphrey  said  of  him  In  1962 

Sen  Dodd  was  among  those  to  whom  Mr 
Klein  turned  after  the  Fulbrlght  Investiga- 
tion Overlooking  Mr  Klein's  rebuke  for  not 
having  attended  the  Fulbrlght  hearings  (Tni 
ashamed  of  you  Tom."  the  publlc-relaUow 
man  wrote).  Sen  Dodd  dispatched  letters  of 
praise  for  him  to  key  West  German  ofBclsls 
and  put  In  a  good  word  for  friend  Klein  at  a 
meeting  with  former  West  German  chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer  In  1964.  This  Dodd  trip 
to  Germany  at  government  expense.  Sen 
Bennett  iR  ,  Utah)  of  the  Ethics  Comnalttee 
has  alleged,  was  prompted  more  by  Mr 
Klein's  cries  for  help  than  by  the  ostensible 
Intention  of  investigating  the  Soviet  inter- 
national murder  apparatus 
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Despite  Sen.  Bennett's  view  of  the  reason 
for  the  trip,  it's  considered  unlikely  that 
Sen  Dodd's  peers  will  condemn  him  for  It. 
for  one  thing,  the  Ethics  Committee  staff 
Hasn't  developed  evidence  that  Mr.  Klein 
proflered,  or  that  Sen.  Dodd  accepted,  valu- 
ables in  exchange  for  the  trip.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Klein  takes  the  view  that  other  Senators 
were  equally  prepared  to  help  a  friend  re- 
verse an   injustice. 

one  such  Senator  was  Mr.  Humphrey,  then 
Senate  Democratic  whip.  Fed  up  with  Mr. 
Klein's  pleas.  Sen.  Humphrey  declined  to 
write  still  another  testament  to  the  general's 
probity.  "You  have  that  In  writing  many 
limes  and  you  have  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect by  many  personal  acts  on  my  part," 
lie  told  Mr.  Klein.  But  Sen.  Humphrey  did 
agree  to  attend  a  meeting  In  the  office  of 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Dlrksen  of  Illi- 
nois with  German  Ambassador  Helnrlch 
Knappsteln  on  Jan.  10,  1964. 

As  11  turned  out,  a  hurry-up  call  to  a 
White  House  meeting  that  day  prevented 
Sen.  Humphrey  from  keeping  the  date. 
Deeply  disappointed.  Mr.  Klein  renewed  hla 
entreaties  for  a  gesture  of  support,  and  this 
ume   Sen.    Humphrey    succumbed. 

"When  you  get  back,"  Mr.  Humphrey 
wrote  on  Feb.  6,  "I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  sit  down  with  you  and  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  so  that  we  can  have  a  good 
friendly  discussion.  I  think  this  would  be 
desirable  for  all  parties.  So  keep  it  In  mind." 
Sen  Humphrey  continued:  "When  you  are 
speaking  to  some  of  your  clients,  I  wish  you 
would  show  them  this  letter.  There  is  not  a 
single  thing  In  the  reports  of  the  Fulbrlght 
committee  that  Indicates  that  you  have  done 
anything  improper.  To  the  contrary,  these 
reports  reveal  that  you  have  done  a  very  good 
job  of  representing   your   clients. 

"Furthermore,  those  hearings  and  reports 
reveal  that  you  have  a  host  of  friends  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Igf  both  po- 
litical parties,  and  men  of  consl3erable  stat- 
ure In  the  Congress  who  have  a  high  regard 
;or  you  and  respect  for  your  professional 
.ibillty." 

.^s  a  further  salve.  Sen.  Humphrey  ap- 
parently undertook  to  help  Mr.  Klein  land 
the  public-relations  account  of  ADELA,  an 
investment  company  to  which  130  corpora- 
tions in  13  countries  have  pledged  to  con- 
tribute »40  million. 

"I  am  getting  In  touch  with  Sen.  Javlts 
at  once  on  the  suggestion  that  you  made  In 
your  letter  of  Jan.  16  concerning  the  public 
relations  for  the  ADELA  program,"  Sen. 
Humphrey  assured  Mr.  Klein.  "I  shall  be 
talking  about  It  to  Sen.  Javlts  this  week  and 
win  do  all  I  can  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest." 

The  Investment  company  was  conceived  by 
Sen  Javlts,  New  York  Republican,  and  pro- 
moted by  Sen.  Humphrey  as  a  way  to  pump 
private  funds  Into  capital-starved  Latin 
■American  lands.  Mr.  Klein  didn't  get  the 
public-relations  account  because,  he  ex- 
plains, the  organizing  corporations  failed 
to  meet  the  set  quota  for  contributions. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  aides  say  they 
doubt  whether  the  contemplated  discussion 
With  the  German  ambassador  materialized. 
They  say.  too.  that  Mr  Klein  subsequently 
wore  out  his  welcome  by  continuing  to  in- 
trude on  Mr  Humphrey's  generous  nature. 
Indeed.  Mr  Klein  himself  wonders  whether 
his  steadfast  friend  for  many  years  still  likes 
blm  "Sen,  Humphrey  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine."  he  says,  "but  whether  he  still  con- 
siders me  a  friend,  I  don't   know." 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  26.  1966) 
NrwswEEK  Claims  Dodd  Made  $350,000 
PRorrr 
New  York.  July  25. — Newsweek  magazine 
says  evidence  presented  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee purports  to  show  that  Sen.  Thomas 
Dodd  (D-Conn.i  took  In  $500,000  In  testi- 
monial  gifts   and   campaign   funds  In  three 


years  and  spent  only  9150,000  of  It  for  cam- 
paign purposes. 

Dodd  himself  has  not  replied  In  detail  to 
the  charge  of  misuse  of  campaign  funds.  His 
aides,  however,  have  Issued  statements  Im- 
plying that  Dodd  considered  the  money 
raised  at  testlmonal  dinners  as  "personal 
gifts"  and  not  "campaign  contributions." 

Today,  an  aide  to  Dodd  said  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  a  response  should  be  made  to  the 
Newsweek  article. 

The  magazine  said  In  Its  current  Issue  that 
the  figures  were  given  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  by  former  members 
of  Dodd's  staff  who  removed  numerous  doc- 
uments from  Dodd's  flies. 

Newsweek  also  said  that  Dodd  settled 
$59,500  In  personal  debts  after  a  fund-rais- 
ing dinner  last  year  although  his  reported 
annual  Income  had  been  going  down  stead- 
ily (from  about  $60,000  In  1962  to  some 
$35,000  In  1964.) 

Newsweek  said  Dodd  also  used  campaign 
contributions  to  pay  a  ghost  writer  $8500 
for  a  book  not  yet  published  called  "Sub- 
versives In  America";  for  a  liquor  bill  and 
family  tabs  at  the  Congressional  Country 
Club,  and  for  a  $5500  airlines  bill  that  In- 
cluded family  vacation  flights  to  Florida. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  22.  1966] 
What  To  Expect  op  the  Dodd  Case  Hearings 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
Don't  expect  anything  dramatic  when  the 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  gets  around  to 
those  hearings  on  misconduct  allegations 
against  Sen.  Thos.  J.  Dodd,  D-Conn. 

One  committee  member  Is  telling  friends 
how  relieved  he  Is  that  Dodd  filed  a  $5  million 
libel  suit  against  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Andereon.  the  columnists  who  made  the  al- 
legations. This,  he  says,  gives  the  senators  a 
good  excuse  not  to  deal  hastily  with  certain 
issues:  They  will  plead  imwllUngness  to 
tamper  with  certain  matters  that  are  before 
the  courts. 

The  committee  will  go  ahead  with  Its  In- 
vestigation of  Dodd's  relationship  to  Julius 
Klein,  a  lobbyist  representing  West  German 
interests.  But  there  Is  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  senators  "not  to  sacrifice  Dodd 
just  to  cleanse  the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 
One  outspKsken  member  of  this  group  says 
he  feels  Dodd  has  simply  been  extra-energetic 
at  doing  what  most  members  of  the  Senate 
have  done  to  some  degree. 

"I  can  describe  you  a  composite  senator 
who  is  much  worse  than  Dodd,  Just  as  I 
could  have  pictured  a  oompKDsite  senator  who 
was  much  worse  than  Joe  McCarthy."  he  said. 
This  senator's  view  Is  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's real  Job  is  to  let  the  Dodd  case  prod 
It  Into  developing  some  standards  by  which 
a  senator  can  be  Judged  In  the  future. 

Whether  this  Is  an  overly  charitable  atti- 
tude toward  Dodd  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dodd  case 
highlight*  the  need  to  take  a  hard  look,  not 
only  at  congressional  ethics,  but  also  at  the 
army  of  fat-walleted  lobbyUts  who  are  con- 
stantly out  to  buy  elected  ofSclals,  news- 
men and  anybody  else  with  any  influence. 

All  the  Ethics  Committee  needs  to  do  is 
read  the  record  of  the  1963  hearings  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  lobbying  by 
foreign  agents. 

These  hearings  produced  a  fantastic  and 
sometimes  disgusting  array  of  evidence 
of  free  trips  abroad  and  even  cash  payments 
to  individuals  expected  to  promote  such 
diverse  things  as  Portuguese  colonialism  and 
Dominican  sugar. 

For  example,  I  reported  In  an  earlier  col- 
umn on  a  group  called  the  American-African 
Affairs  Association  and  Its  use  of  such  Negro 
front  men"  as  George  Schuyler  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier  In  Its  effort  to  sell  Rhodeslan 
racism  to  the  American  public. 

The  1963  hearings  turned  up  some  Inter- 
esting   documents   relating   to   the    use    of 


Schuyler  and  his  daughter,  Phllllpa,  by 
Selvage  and  Lee,  lobbyists  representing  the 
Portuguese. 

TTie  hearings  revealed  payment  of  $150  to 
Schuyler  by  Selvage  and  Lee  at  about  the 
time  Schuyler  did  a  supplement  for  the 
Courier  praising  the  Portuguese  role  In  An- 
gola and  Mozambique.  It  disclosed  a  $199.12 
payment  to  the  Courier  and  the  fact  that 
Selvage  and  Lee  distributed  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  supplement. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  the  lobby- 
ists financed  at  least  part  of  a  trip  through 
the  Portuguese  colonies  by  Schuyler's  daugh- 
ter, that  Selvage  and  Lee  paid  her  at  least 
$200  and  that  a  Selvage  and  Lee  memoran- 
dtim  said  the  following  of  Miss  Schuyler: 
".  .. .  Phlllppa  Schuyler  has  finally  started 
to  pay  off  for  tis  in  a  very  substantial  way. 
Since  her  return  to  the  States,  she  has  been 
on  a  nationwide  concert  tour  and  practically 
everywhere  she  has  gone  she  has  had  radio 
and  television  Interviews  which  she  discussed 
Angelo  and  Mozambique.  .  .  ." 

The  testimony  made  It  clear  that  Portu- 
guese money  was  targeted  particularly  at 
whom  Selvage  and  Lee  hoped  would  be  In- 
fluential Negroes. 

That  is  Just  one  sample  by  the  way  lob- 
byists buy  influence  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  some  In  this  town  who  hold 
that  the  temptation  of  the  lobbyists'  fat 
bankroll  Is  more  than  a  poor  congressman, 
struggling  along  on  $30,000  a  year,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  withstand.  So  what  to  do? 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  that  all  lobby- 
ists be  banished.  And  It  is  foolish  to  expect 
them  not  to  try  to  wield  Influence  through 
one  kind  of  favor  or  another. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch — and  the 
press — can  develop  some  reasonable  guide- 
lines to  help  determine  when  Integrity  be- 
comes compromised. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  11.  1966] 

Dodd  Probers  Report  "New  Questions 

Raised" 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

The  select  committee  on  Senate  ethics  in- 
vestigating allegations  against  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Dodd.  D-Conn..  reported  after  a 
meeting  today  that  "new  questions  were 
raised  and  will  be  pursued." 

The  nature  of  the  questions  was  not  dis- 
closed in  the  committee  statement,  issued 
after  a  two-hour  meeting. 

Talking  with  reporters.  Sen.  John  C.  Sten- 
nls, D-MlEs..  the  chairman,  said  the  Inquiry 
was  "dealing  primarily  with  the  whole  thing 
relating  to  the  Klein  phase"  and  included 
Dodd's  trip  to  West  Germany  In  1964. 

Dodd  asked  for  the  inquiry  after  several 
articles  by  newspaper  columnist  Drew  Pear- 
son regarding  his  relations  with  Julius 
Klein.  Chicago  public  relations  man  and 
agent  for  West  German  interests. 

Stennls  said  the  meeting,  the  second  held 
on  the  matter,  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  and 
discussion  of  Dodd's  answers  and  review  of 
voluminous  correspondence  which  Dodd 
turned  over  to  the  committee,  as  well  as 
material  "from  other  sources." 

"We  are  definitely  making  progress  and 
will  meet  again  soon  to  resume  our  investi- 
gation and  considerations."  the  committee 
statement  said.  Stennls  added  that  "we  are 
taking  this  step  by  step  and  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job." 

Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  six-member  commit- 
tee, said  the  committee's  first  obligation  is 
"to  investigate  charges  afTectlng  our  col- 
league." Later,  if  necessary,  the  committee 
can  look  into  allegations  that  letters  and 
other  material  from  Dodd's  files  were  turned 
over  to  the  columnist  by  a  former  employe 
of  the  senator,  he  said. 
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The  bipartisan  S«lect  Cominltt«e  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  waa  6«t  up  In  the  wake  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  investigation 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Apr    26.   19661 
IRS  Omonu  DoDD  Cab*  Tas  Probe — Theasitrt 

Mkn   Sat   Senator   Is   Facing   "Probable" 

Claim 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ordered 
Its  agents  to  make  a  Tar-reachlng  tax  Investi- 
gation here  and  In  Connecticut  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd's  financial  afTalrs. 

Tretksury  officials  told  The  Washington  Post 
last  night  that  a  tax  claim  against  the  Sen- 
ator Is  "probable."  Whether  It  will  Involve 
criminal  charges  for  tax  evasion  or  will 
merely  be  a  clvU  matter  is  uncertain,  accord- 
ing to  a  highly  placed  source  In  IRS. 

The  Senator's  potential  tax  liability  arises 
out  of  funds  he  received  from  "testimonial  " 
dlnnen  and  cocktail  parties  In  1961.  1963  and 
1965. 

Dodd's  associates  have  said  that  the  pro- 
ceed* from  these  gatherings  were  "gifts"  to 
the  Connecticut  Democrat,  that  they  were 
used,  in  part,  to  repair  personal  fortunes, 
and  that  they  were  nontaxable. 

PBOOF  IS  trP  TO  DODO 

IRS  officials,  however,  said  that  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  on  Dodd  to  show  that  the  money 
Involved — reportedly  between  $170,000  and 
•aOO.OOO — was  donated  for  Dodd's  personal 
use  rather  than  to  meet  the  direct  expenses 
of  his  political  campaigns 

At  the  1961  and  1963  dinners,  then  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  gave  the  major 
address  at  the  1966  dinner  in  Hartford.  Both 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Humphrey  have  s?.ld  that 
they  were  unaware  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
dinners  would  be  turned  over  to  Dodd  as 
"gifts"  for  his  personal  use  These  statements 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Humphrey  were  factors 
in  the  IRS  decision  to  initiate  the  investiga- 
tion of  Dodd. 

Intimation  of  an  income  tax  prosecution 
was.  In  effect,  the  IRS  reply  to  a  charge 
yesterday  by  Sen  John  J  Williams  (R-Del  ' 
that  the  IRS  was  attempting  to  help  Dodd 
escape  tax  liability  on    "testimonial  gifts  " 

Williams  said  IRS  officials  have  hinted 
that  Dodd  may  owe  no  taxes  bec.iuse  of  loop- 
holes In  the  tax  law  and  are  quietly  lobby- 
ing at  the  Capitol  for  a  new  law  that  would 
"excuse  past  violations." 

"This  would  be  a  neat  trick."  Williams 
declared.  ".  .  .  if  they  (IHfli  could  get  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  accept  it.  I  flatly 
refuse  to  be  a  part  of  any  such  backstage 
plan." 

IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  denied 
the  WlUlams  allegation  and  said  he  has  nei- 
ther authorized  nor  heard  of  any  lobbying 
on  the  matter  by  IRS 

Williams'  charge  came  In  the  wake  of 
spreading  controversy  over  the  Dodd  affair 
and  In  the  context  of  widespread  expressions 
of  concern  in  Coni^ress  over  the  ethical 
standards  of  men  in  public  life 

Within  the  past  week  It  has  been  disclosed 
that  several  Congressmen— Dodd,  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre  iD-NHi.  Rep.  Robert 
Glalmo  (D-Conn  ).  Rep  Thomas  Morg.Hn 
(D-Pa  )  and  others  hiive  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  political  contributions  not  ear- 
marked for  campaign  purp;»e3  More  dis- 
closures  of   this   nature    are   expected 

"I  feel  strongly"  sen  Clifford  Case 
(R-NJ.)  told  the  Senate  yesterday,  "that 
both  the  giving  and  receiving  of  such  con- 
trlbutlorvs  are  thoroughlv  b.»d  public  pol- 
icy." 

As  a  minimum  step  Case  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  enact  leglshitlon  reqilring  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  disclose  *he  sources  of 
their  income  .tnd  'o  i^ive  a  public  account- 
ing of  their  nn\n-i.i:  holdinsis 

In  the  Hdise  Rep  Charles  Bennett 
(D-Pla  I  said  the  D<xld  case  has  raised  an 
Issue  "highly  emb.irraiiing  to  every  member 


of  the  House  and  Senate  '  and  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  new  legislation.  Bennett 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Ethics  In  the  Federal  Government,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  House  Conunittee  on  Grievances  to 
receive  detailed  financial  rep>ort8  from  House 
members,  and  a  more  effective  lobbying  law 
to  be  administered  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 

It  was  Williams,  however,  who  bored  into 
the  Dodd  case  without  regard  for  the  niceties 
of  Senatorial    courtesy." 

He  put  into  the  record  a  solicitation  let- 
ter used'^to  raise  funds  for  Dodd  in  1963 
which  showed.  WUliums  said,  that  the  money 
was  intended  tor  Dodd  s  1964  re-election 
campaign. 

"Any  efl'ort  to  claim  that  campaign  funds 
diverted  to  the  personal  use  of  a  public 
official  are  not  taxable  U  a  farce,"  Williams 
declared  "In  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
even  If  the  Member  does  pay  tax  on  these 
diverted   funds  it   U  still    improfjer." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  20,  1966] 
Sats    jAvrrs     Nej.oed     No     BRizriNc — Klein 

Admits  He  Pursv ed  Di  idd  for  Help  in  Shor- 
ing Up  Imaue 

I  By  George  Lardner  Jr  ) 

Puffing  on  a  Corona  Corona  and  quoting 
Shakespeare  as  best  he  could,  Julius  Klein 
protested  yesterday  that  he  would  never  try 
to  corrupt  a  United  States  Senator. 

The  fxjrtly.  name-dropping  publicist  In- 
sisted to  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  that  he 
had  a  "Ood-glven  right"  to  ask  Sen  Thomas 
J  Dodd  iD-Conn  )  to  help  shore  up  his  sag- 
ging Image  with  his  West  German  clients 

Dodd.  he  suggested.  Just  needed  more 
coaching    than    other    Senators    might 

"I   don't   call   this  pressure,"  he  said. 

He  expressed  much  more  satisfaction  with 
the  assistance  he  said  he  got  from  Sen.  Jacob 
K  Javlts  (R-N  V  I 

"Senator  Javits  '  Klein  told  the  Commit- 
tee, 'Is  completely  indoctrinated  in  this 
Issue,  ' 

Planked  by  two  attorneys,  Klein,  a  regis- 
tered foreign  agent,  Wiis  the  final  witness  In 
the  first  phase  of  the  Committee's  inquiry 
Into  misconduct  charges  against  Dodd 

The  Connecticut  Senator  has  been  accused 
of  serving  as  an  errand  boy  for  Klein,  espe- 
cially In  connection  with  a  1964  trip  the  Sen- 
ator made  to  West  Germany 

Klein  took  full  responsibility"  for  pepper- 
ing Dodd  with  letters,  memos,  telegrams  and 
phone  calls  for  help  In  clearing  him  of  crtti- 
clsma  leveled  at  him  the  year  before  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  He  said 
It  was  hurting  him  with  his  clients. 

But,  he  said.  "If  I  had  to  write  a  thousand 
letters.  I  would  do  It  I'm  starting  to  write 
letters  again."  he  added 

Committee  Chairman  John  C  Stennls  iD- 
Mlss  i  noted  that  Klein's  correspondence  with 
Dodd  showed  that  "you  were  telling  him  Just 
not  only  whom  to  see  i  In  West  Germany  i  but 
how  to  see  them 

Klein  conceded  th.it  he  hadn't  done  that 
with  other  Senators  he  had  written  to  help 
him  out  But  he  said  that  was  because  Dodd, 
while  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  hadn't  attended  the  1963  hear- 
ings that  questioned  his  activities. 

"I  was  dlsapp<3lnted  '■  he  said 

The  balding  puhllcUt  who  heads  Julius 
Klein  Public  Relations  Inc  of  Chicago  .said 
Javlts,  by  cor;triU-ir.*' doesn't  need  any  brief- 
ing" 

"He  knows  exactly  what  happened  and  de- 
fended me  and  rightfully  so  Senator  Javlts  Is 
a  very  distinguished  Senator  but  also  very 
highly  respected  in  .\merlcan  Jewish  circles 
I  was  portrayed  as  a  Nazi  lover  representing 
Nazis" 

T»TLS  or  JAVTTS'S  .\rD 

J.ivltj  m.=ide  a  ly04  trip  to  West  Germany 
shortly  before  Dodd's  trek,  which  lasted 
from  ^prll  6  to  12  Klein  said  the  New  York 
Senator  put   In   a   good   word   for  him   with 


former  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and 
former  Foreign  Minister  Helnrlch  von  Bren- 
tano 

"You  would  have  been  satisfied  if  Senator 
D<xld  had  come  to  Germany  and  done  what- 
ever Senator  Javlts  did?"  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy I  D-Mlnn  I  asked  him. 

""That  Is  right,""  said  Klein. 

(Javlts  put  out  no  formal  statement  re- 
plying to  Kleln"s  testimony,  but  told  report- 
ers he  was  In  Bonis  In  January  of  1964  In 
connection  with  the  NATO  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  ADELA.  the  organization  set  up 
to  help  channel  funds  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America. 

He  said  that  as  he  recalled  It.  Klein's  name 
w.is  brought  up — by  Adenauer  and  von 
Brentano — when  he  was  discussing  Nazi  in- 
demnification funds  with   them  ) 

("They  knew  him  and  knew  that  I  knew 
him.""  Javlts  said.  Both  times,  he  said.  Kleln'j 
.support  of  liberal  Indemnifications  wu 
cited  ""I  thought  Kleln"8  position  reflected 
credit  of  him."  Javlts  said  1 

Wearing  a  blue  suit  with  a  pin  for  the 
Soldler"s  Medal  he  says  he  won  In  World 
War  II  Klein  testified  throughout  the  day 
before  a  bemused  audience. 

His  testimony  was  often  vague  and  some- 
times contradictory.  His  face  looked  pallid 
when  he  started  out.  but  It  reddened  In 
some  of  the  exchanges  He  wound  up  with  s 
pink  flush  on  his  cheeks,  none  the  worse  for 
wear. 

defends  REPT-'TATION 

Despite  the  loss  of  several  lucrative  PR 
accounts,  Klein  insisted  that  it  was  his  repu- 
t.itlon  that  kept  him  plugging  away  at  the 
blemishes  on   his   name 

"As  a  great  Englishman  once  said."  he  re- 
called In  a  grasp  for  Shakespeares*  "Othello." 
you  steal  nothing  when  you  .'teal  my  money, 
but  when  you  steal  my  reputation,  you  steal 
everything. " 

Klein  was  asked  If  all  this  meant  he  threw 
In  complaints  of  lost  contracts  In  his  letters 
to  Dodd  "gratuitously  " 

"Well."  said  the  witness.  "I  wouldn't  go  u 
far  as  that    I  am  a  businessman" 

He  acknowledged  huddling  with  Dodd  on 
his  return  In  New  York,  but  said  he  "took 
It  for  granted'"  that  Dodd  had  done  a  good 
j.>h  of  .sending  his  Image  back  up  the  flag- 
pole Dodd  has  testified  that  he  Intended 
to  put  In  a  good  word  for  Klein  '"If  the  op- 
portunity arose."  but  got  a  chance  only  with 
Adenauer 

Klein  had  given  him  a  list  of  nine  West 
German  officials  and  businessmen  to  see. 
But  he  said  at  one  point  that  he  dldnt  even 
ask  Dixld  on  his  return  whether  he  had  seen 
Adenauer  or  anyone  else. 

"He  dldnt  even  state  to  me  that  he  men- 
tioned me  In  a  favorable  manner  to  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer.""  Klein  said. 

Stennls  was  Incredulous.  "'As  reflected  by 
your  letters."'  he  told  Klein,  ""you  had  thU 
matter  very  much  on  your  concern  before  he 
left 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  now  when  he 
got  back,  you  dldn"t  even  ask  him  whom  he 
saw  If  he  said  a  word  to  any,  not  even  one, 
in  your  behalf.  I  mean?"" 

Klein  said  all  he  asked  Dodd  was  '"Did  you 
speak  to  my  friends?" 

BLAMES    rtrLBRICHT 

Klein,  who  blames  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Pul- 
brlght    I  D-Ark  i    for    all    his    troubles,   said 

Dodd  simply  replied,  'Everybody  seems  to 
understand  the  Fulbrlght  matter  better 
now  ' 

"I  said.  'That  Is  wonderful.""'  Klein  con- 
I'iuded.    though    he    added    then    that   Dodd 

did  mention  Chancellor  Adenauer  .  .  .  h« 
spoke  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  about  me." 

Klein  also  denied  writing  a  memo  to  Dodd, 
one  of  those  in  the  pre-trlp  "dossier"  sent 
to  the  Senator,  which  stated  that  a  West 
German  government  office  headed  by  Dr 
Karl    Carstens    "sub.<;ldlzed    or    contributed 
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heavily"  to  Klein's  leading  clients,  the  So- 
ciety for  German  American  Cooperation.  .  .  . 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14,  1967] 

DooD  Admits  Personal  Use  of  Donations — 

Home  Bills,   Trips   Paid  Out  of  Gifts — 

Part  of  $400,000  Is  Accounted  for  in  100 

STIPCLA'nONS 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)   admitted 


foreign  agent,  Dodd  used  bis  membership 
on  the  committee  to  soften  the  Impact.  He 
even  made  a  special  trip  to  Germany  In  1964 
to  help  Klein  hang  onto  his  clients. 

In  return,  Dodd  has  accepted  expensive 
gifts  from  the  West  German  agent  (a  Persian 
rug  for  the  Dodd  home,  for  example).  The 
senator  has  also  used  Klein's  fashionable 
New  York  apartment  almost  as  his  own,  par- 
taking generously  of  the  liquor. 

In  his  letters  to  the  senator,  Klein  has 


in  official  stipulations  yesterday  that  a  large     stressed  that  "friendship  Is  a  two-way  street,' 


The  following  summer,  Klein  arranged  for 
Dodd  to  take  a  European  trip. 

"I  think  It  would  be  most  timely,"  he  wrote 
on  July  25,  1961,  "If  you  could  get  away  from 
your  busy  chores  and  your  teirlflc  parliamen- 
tary calendar  and  make  a  quick  trip  to  Ger- 
many." 

Before  Dodd's  departure,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Klein  who  had  flown  on  ahead. 

"I  already  cabled  and  Informed  my  Wash- 
ington office."  he  wrote,  "to  tell  you  that 
there  will  be  a  Mercedes  car  with  an  Eng- 


part  of  more  than  $400,000  he  received  In     ^-^      implying  he  has  proved  his  friendship     Ush-speaklng  chauffeur  at  your  disposal  when 


you  arrive  In  Paris.  I  hope  that  you  and 
Grace  (Dodd's  vrtfe)  will  enjoy  the  trip. 

"The  car  and  chauffeur  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  you  with  the  compliments  of  your  mu- 
tual good  friend.  Dr.  Pohle  ...  I  suggest 
that  the  car  and  chauffeur  be  at  the  George 
"V  hotel  upon  your  arrival,  and  then  you  and 
Grace  take  over  command."  , 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
launched  Its  Investigation  of  Klein  late  In 
1963. 

"I  have  never  asked  a  senator  for  a  favor 
because  I  have  no  favors  to  ask,"  Klein  testi- 
fied blandly  under  oath.  "I  have  no  interests 
hereon  the  Hill." 

Startling  facts,  that  were  successfully  hid- 
den from  the  Senate  Investigators,  will  be  re- 
vealed soon  In  another  Installment  of  the 
curious  Dodd-Kleln  story. 

[From  the  'Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1966] 

Dodd's  Agent  Skirt  Act's  Intent 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Secret  correspondence  between  Sen.  Tom 

Dodd,  (D-Conn.)  and  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  the 

registered  German  agent,  goes  to  the  heart 

of  why  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 

was  passed. 

When  Sen.  WllUam  Fulbrtght.  (D-Ark.) 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  which  Dodd  Is  a  member, 
started  his  probe  of  foreign  agents,  Dodd  got 
extremely  nervous.  He  spent  many  a  weekend 
In  Klein's  suite  at  New  York  City's  fash- 
ionable Efcsex  House,  while  the  Senate  Foreign 

_  _^    __    __    _   ^_^    ^^      10  uui,  uui    vu  uiic  iiixicwvoxi    *o=o   ^y^^     Relations      Committee      was      Investigating 

25  percent  "o7  any  campaign  "fundi  he'could     arsoTo  the^GemkVcortKpondente  awT^lted     Klein's  lobbying  operations.  Despite  t^s  hos- 
,..t    ,„,  t>,»   «».»..,  ,n    ,Q«a    The  staff     to  the  national  press  corps,  and  send  a  copy     PltaUty.  Dodd  got  so  °^"'°^ ^T;^*"  ^^'- 

over  to  the  press  attache  of  the  German  Em-      tee  investlgatoi^d^vered   that  Klein  had 


political  donations  between  1961  and  1965 
was  used  to  underwrite  his  personal  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  money  financed  major  improvements 
at  his  country  place  at  North  Stonlngton, 
Conn.,  paid  for  a  trip  to  London  by  his  wife, 
trips  to  Jamaica  and  Curacao,  a  ghost 
writer's  $8000  literary  fee,  parties,  private 
club  dues,  and  numerous  personal  bills  run 
up  by  his  sons.  Nearly  $29,000  went  to  re- 
tire loans  that  enabled  him  to  pay  his  Fed- 
eral Income  Uxes  In  1962.  1963  and  1964. 

PAID  for  seven  trips 

He  further  admitted  that  he  had  charged 
the  Senate  for  seven  out-of-town  trips  that 
also  had  been  financed  by  private  groups 
and  that  In  1964  and  1965  he  had  been  given 
the  free  use  of  automobiles  by  a  Connecticut 
corporation  headed  by  David  P.  Dunbar. 

These  were  among  more  than  100  stipu- 
lations agreed  upon  by  Dodd  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
which  Is  inquiring  into  the  Senator's  use  of 
political  funds. 

The  facts  to  which  Dodd  has  stipulated 
were  developed  by  Benjamin  Fern  and  other 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  staff  over 
the  past  several  months.  They  were  obtained 
primarily  from  bank  records  subpoenaed  by 
the  Committee.  i 

other  testimony 

The  inquiry  Into  that  phase  of  his  affairs 
opened  yesterday  with  testimony: 

That  Dood  authorized  a  staff  member 
from  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee to  keep.   In   lieu  of  a  pay  Increase, 


In  a  positive  way  and  expects  Dodd  to  re- 
ciprocate. 

Klein  denied  to  this  column  that  he  had 
ever  sent  gifts  to  Dodd  or  that  the  senator 
had  ever  stayed  In  his  apartment,  except  pos- 
sibly for  brief  social  calls.  This  column  has 
documentary  evidence  proving  otherwise. 

Klein  admitted  the  records  would  show, 
however,  that  he  bad  purchased  a  $1,000 
table  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Sen.  Dodd 
In  Connecticut. 

The  secret  correspondence  reveals  a  curious 
friendship  between  the  striking,  silver-haired 
senator  with  the  sculptured  profile,  who  got 
his  political  start  prosecuting  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals, and  the  balding,  owlish  past  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  who 
has  made  a  fortune  lobbying  for  West  Ger- 
man Industrialists.  " 

GERMAN    GHOSTWRITER 

As  early  as  1959,  for  example,  Klein  was 
supplying  speeches  for  Dodd.  He  airmailed  a 
speech  on  Sept.  4,  1959,  for  Dodd  to  deliver 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

"As  I  told  you  on  the  telephone,"  Klein 
explained  in  the  accompanying  letter,  "I  am 
enclosing  herewith  an  address  which  Harry 
Blake,  of  my  staff,  prepared  for  you  .  .  .  The 
15th  of  September  will  be  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's 10th  anniversary.  You,  as  a  former 
prosecutor  of  the  war  crimes  of  the  Nurem- 
berg trials,  are  the  most  qualified  man  In 
the  Senate  to  remind  us  of  the  valued  friend- 
ship of  this  staunch  old  man  .  .  . 

"As  soon  as  you  have  edited  the  copy,  please 
deliver  It  not  only  to  the  American  press,  but 


collect    for   the    Senator   in    1964 

member   was  identified   as   David  Martin,   a 

speech  writer  and  foreign  affairs  adviser  to 

Dodd. 

That  another  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee staff  member,  Julian  G.  Sourwlae. 
"hijacked"  Dodd  out  of  $2500  to  cover  a  bad 
check  Issued  by  Sourwlne. 

That  the  board  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.,  A.  N.  Spanel.  offered 
through  a  subordinate  to  contribute  $10,000 
to  Dodd's  1964  campaign  in  exchange  for  the 
Senator's  help  in  securing  an  ambassador- 
ship 

The  stipulations  released  by  the  Commit- 
tee accounted  for  8189,994  in  "testimonial" 
funds  which  the  Senator  regarded  as  per- 
sonal "gifts"  and  $239,328  In  contributions 
presumably  earmarked  for  his  1964  reelection 
campaign. 

There  was  a  considerable  shifting  around 
of  these  funds  between  various  bank  ac- 
counts But  three  principal  accounts  were 
Identified  by  the  committee  and  confirmed 
by  Dodd  .  . . 


!  press 
bassy.  Including  Minister  Krapf." 

Again  on  Aug.  29,  1961,  Klein  WTOte  a  let- 
ter, marked  "Personal,  please,"  asking  Dodd 
to  deliver  another  speech  giving  "Chancellor 
Adenauer  the  recognition  be  deserves." 

"I  suggest,"  wrote  Klein,  "that  your  speech 
writer  review  this  material  with  a  view  to 
paraphrasing  It  as  coming  from  you." 

When  Klein  needed  to  impress  a  visiting  cli- 
ent. Dodd  was  usually  available.  Klein  wrote 
the  senator  from  Germany  on  Feb.  24,  1961, 
about  an  expected  visitor: 

"Dr.  Wolfgang  Pohle,  chief  executive  of  the 
Flick  syndicate,  will  be  In  Washington  the 
first  week  In  March,"  Klein  advised.  "I  hope 
you  will  meet  him.  Pohle  Is  one  of  the  top 
executives  In  the  Flick  syndicate  and  my  cli- 
ent .  .  . 


asked  him  to  sponsor  a  resolution  support- 
ing German  reimiflcatlon  that  he  rushed  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Fulbrtght. 

"General  Klein's  letter  was  never  an- 
swered, and  the  resolution  referred  to  was  not 
Introduced  by  me,"  wrote  Dodd  on  Oct.  9. 
1963.  "I  think  it  appropriate  that  my  reply 
to  you  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  record." 

KLEIN    SPUTTERS 

It  took  several  weeks  for  Klein  to  discover 
how  coldly  he  had  been  treated  by  his  friend. 
Sputtering  with  rage,  he  dictated  a  letter  to 
Dodd  on  Nov.  29. 

"My  dear  Tom,"  Klein  began.  "I  am 
now  looking  through  the  printed  report  of 
the  FuUbright  hearing,  and  nothing  shocked 
me  more  than  yo-or  letter  of  Oct.  9. 

•While  I  will  not  object  to  your  taking 


Senator  Dodd's  Dealings  With  West  German 

Revealed 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

W.^sHI^•cTON. — This  column  has  uncovered 

secret    correspondence    between    Sen.    Tom 

D-Conn.,   the   Nuremberg   prosecutor. 


Dodd. 


and  Julius  Klein,  the  West  German  agent, 
showin;  how  Dodd  has  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  promote  'West  German  Interests. 

He  ha-s  delivered  laudatory  Senate  speeches 
about  West  Germany,  signed  letters  that 
Klein  drafted  for  him,  and  entertained  Ger- 
inan   visitors   on   Klein's   expense   account. 

W'hrn  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee  investigated   Klein's  operations  as  a 


'When  Dr.  Pohle  visited  the  UJ3.  the  last     ^his  position  as  far  as  the  subject  of  the 
"  -  .--  -^  .-       resolution   Is   concerned,   even   though   It  Is 

not  based  on  facts,  you  and  I  had  discussions 
about  it  and  corresponded  about  It  .  .  . 

"Now  there  Is  one  thing  I  object  to  In  your, 
letter  to  Senator  Fulbright  and  that  Is  your 
last  line :  'I  think  it  appropriate  that  my  reply 
to  you  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  record,' 
You  did  not  even  add  a  few  remarks  about 
our  personal  friendship  so  that  there  should 
be  no  reflection  on  me  .  .  . 

"No  one  knows  better  than  you  my  activi- 
ties in  Washington. 

"I  asked  you  to  be  present  at  the  executive 
session  (of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee) .  You  promised  me  the  night  be- 
fore that  vou  would  attend— but  you  were 
not  there.  I  wired  you  to  be  present  at  the 
public  hearings — you  were  not  there  either. 

"What  are  vou  afraid  of?  Do  you  consider 


time  m  1956,  you  were  the  host  In  the  Speak- 
er's dining  room,  tendering  Dr.  Pohle's  lunch- 
eon." 

CAR    AMD    CHAUFFtlUK 

In  the  same  letter,  Klein  brought  up  the 
question  of  a  Mercedes  auto  dealership  sought 
by  one  of  Dodd's  friends. 

"Dr.  Pohle  told  me,"  wrote  Klein,  "that 
yotir  friend,  Von  Papen,  asked  him  to  assist 
one  of  your  friends  with  the  Mercedes  people. 
Mercedes  Is  part  of  the  nick  combine. 

"Unfortunately,  your  request  came  too  late. 
Too  bad  you  did  not  know  that  I  handled  the 
Flick  people,  as  it  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  of  service  to  you  with 
them.  Anyhow,  when  I  get  back  to  the  states, 
we  can  talk  about  It,  as  there  Is  nothing  you 
know,  that  I  would  not  do  for  you  or  any  of 
your  friends." 
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frleadahlp  a  one-way  streef  All  I  can  say  is 
I  am  ashamed  of  you  With  this  Tom,  I 
close  the  chapter  for  good." 

DOOO  IXPENTS 

At  thU  Dodd  repented 

"I  am  now  and  have  been  deeply  distressed 
about  my  letter  to  Pul bright,"  he  apologized 
on  Dec.  9.  "No  one  thinks  more  highly  of  you 
than  I  do,  and  no  one  believes  more  strongly 
In  you  than  I  ' 

Dodd  claimed  the  ofTendlng  letter  had 
been  written  by  an  aide.  Chastened  by 
Klein's  wrath,  he  sent  Pulbrlght  an  adden- 
dum attesting;  "I  have  known  General 
Klein  for  many  years,  and  I  consider  him  to 
be  a  mjm  of  sterling  character  and  of  great 
competence.  In  addition,  he  Ls  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  Americans  I  have  met,  and  he 
Is  dedicated  emd  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  coimtry  " 

This  won  Klein's  f'all  forgiveness,  though 
he  wa«  dismayed  to  find  that  the  letter  was 
not  Included  In  the  Hnal  transcript  of  the 
Pulbrlght  hearings. 

"Because  of  this  omission.'  he  wrote  later 
to  Dodd.  "I  suggest  that  you  Insert  your 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record,  with  ap- 
propriate remarks  This  should  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  extra  words" 

Klein  reciprocated  a  few  months  later  by 
writing  a  letter  to  Jewish  voters  in  Con- 
necticut, urging  Dodds   reelection. 

"When  some  unwarranted  attacks  were 
made  on  me.  Senator  Dodd  -without  being 
asked — was  right  there  in  my  corner.'  Klein 
deeclared  tmabashedly  'A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  Indeed — and  Connecticut  and  the 
Nation  bAve  such  a  man  In  Senator  Dodd." 

There  were  also  private  words  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Dodd  alone 

"I  am  sorry  about  our  misunderstand- 
ing." wrote  Klein  on  Dec.  17.  -Your  letter 
to  Pulbrlght  demonstrated  not  only  integrity 
but  also  courage  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Senate  In- 
vestlgaUon  had  cost  hlra  a  »50  000  contract. 
not  to  mention  two  other  options  that  hadn't 
been  renewed. 

"Now  the  next  question.  •  he  added.  Is 
what  should  be  done'  .■\fter  you  have  read 
this,  and  the  enclosures.  let's  discuss  the 
matter  on  the  phone  " 

Klein  had  a  definite  remedy  in  mind,  and 
It  Involved  Sen  Tom  Dodd.  This  story  will 
be  told  In  another  column. 

(Prom  the  Waoh.ngton  Pist,  J.=>n.  29    1966| 

DooD  An>  TO  Foreign   .Agent  Cited 

(By  Drew  Pearson  ;ind  jAck  .\ncterso:i) 

The  Intent  of  the  Foreign  .Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  Is  to  give  fu;:  publicity  to  any- 
one representing  a  foreign  government  and 
what  they  do.  There  :a  nothing  illegal  about 
acting  as  a  fore.i<n  aj:ent  as  Ijng  as  the 
American  people  are  Informed  of  the  fact. 

Sen.  Tom  Dodd  iD-Conn  i  knew  t.^ls  be- 
cause he  once  registered  as  an  .^gent  for  the 
government  of  Guatemala  between  his  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  know-s  therefore  that  when 
he  gives  speeches  in  tiie  Senate  ghost-written 
for  him  by  Maj.  Gen  Julius  Klein,  a  $150  000 
agent  for  West  German  interests,  the  public 
IS  entitled  to  know  it 

The  public  is  also  entitled  to  know  of  Sen. 
Dodd's  other  operations 

Gen.  Klein  has  called  on  Dodd  repeatedly 
as  an  errand  boy  Last  ye.nr  for  example,  he 
asked  Dodd  to  stir  up  trouble  at  the  Justice 
Department  for  a  competitor. 

KLtlN-DODD    PLOT 

"I  am  enclosing  "  Klein  wrote  to  Dodd. 
Feb.  12.  1965,  "a  photost.xtic  copy  of  the  Reg- 
istration Statement  filed  by  a  disgruntled 
competitor,  Edwin  Hartrlch  of  Dusseldorf. 
Germany 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  no*  written  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  inquiring  why  Hart- 


nch  was  permitted  to  act  ;is  a  foreign  agent 
without  retrlstenn?  until  finally  forced  to 
do  so  in  December  and  whether  any  dis- 
ciplinary action  hai  been  t.iken  against  him. 
"I  think  this  move  would  do  a  lot  to  clear 
up  the  matter,  and  you  were  good  enough  to 
tell  me  that  you  would  do  it  " 

DODD    TOOTS    KLEIN 

In  1961  and  again  In  1964  Dodd  touted 
Klein  for  membership  on  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Comnilsslon  But  each  time 
the  honor  went  to  another. 

Having  missed  the  opportuiuty  to  serve  his 
country  m  the  matter  of  battle  monuments. 
Klein  sought  an  appointment  In  1962  to  the 
US.  .Advisory  Comnusslon  on  Information. 

I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  add  your  en- 
dorsement", he  wrote  to  Dodd  on  July  14 
But  what  Ls  more  Important,  couldn't  you 
take  this  up  pe.-sonally  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  with  Lyndon  Johnson  s<i  that  we 
do  not  lose  this  opf>ortunlty  by  default,  as 
happened  last  time''" 

When  this  appointment,  too,  passed  him 
by.  he  wrote  oitterly  to  Dodd:  "You  know, 
Tom,  friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  I  don't 
.Tlame  you  for  what  happened,  but  what  I 
.im  more  disappointed  in  is  that  I  didn't  hear 
Irom  you  at  all.  either  way 

Dodd  replied  testily  "I  did  what  I  said 
I  would  do,  but  I  am  sure  you  w.ll  under- 
s'and  that  I  cannot  guarantee  iny  perform- 
ance." 

Still  sulking,  Klein  wrote  back:  "Tom,  I 
never  expected  you  to  g\iarantee  any  per- 
formance .  .  .  Anyhow,  this  Is  water  over 
tlie  dam." 

KLEIN'S     MniTARY     REC'JRD 

Even  more  Important  than  battle  mouu- 
menta  to  Julius  Klein  was  his  military  stand- 
ing He  Insists  upon  being  addressed  as  "Gen- 
eral."  his  rank  in  the  Illinois  Natloual  Guard 
and  he  Is  proud  of  his  World  War  II  record 
iis  commander  of  the  23d  Quartermaster 
Truck  Regiment. 

But  there  was  a  blot.  It  developed,  on  his 
military  career  As  a  young  man.  he  had 
fibbed  about  his  age  His  Army  file  gave  his 
birth  date  as  Sept  5,  1895 — six  years  earlier 
than  the  true  date 

This  small  untruth  was  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  Army  sought  to  retire  him  from 
the  reserves  for  being  overage  Klein  hastily 
requested  that  the  record  be  corrected  to 
show  his  birth  da'c  as  Sept    5.   1901 

He  was  shattered  when  the  .Army  made  the 
correction  but  accompanied  It  with  a  letter 
of  reprimand  Dutifully  Dodd  Inte.-vened  for 
him  at  the  Pent.igun  and  the  tarnish  was 
removed  from  Klein's  brass  hat. 

OOOD'S    SECRET    LETTER 

Far  more  shattering,  however,  was  the 
Senate  Investigation  in  1963-64  of  Klein's 
activities  as  a  foreign  agent  When  his  In- 
dustrial clients  began  canceling  their  con- 
tracts. Klein  not  only  rushed  over  to  West 
Germany  but  sent  for  Dodd  to  come  help 
him  Impre.'s  the  clients 

Dodd  readily  agreed,  but  he  had  one  mis- 
giving 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this."  he 
wrote  to  Kle'.a  In  Germany  on  Feb.  14,  1964, 
"and  I  believe  that  I  might  be  more  success- 
ful with  the  people  in  Germ. my  if  I  talk 
to  them  alone  I  don't  think  it  Is  at  all 
necessary  for  you  to  accompany  me  and  there 
Is  a  chance  that  it  might  be  misunderstood 

"You  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  help  you, 
and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  pre- 
sent  your   case   in    the    best    possible    light  ' 

Later  Dodd  made  a  remarkable  mission  to 
Germany  on  behalf  of  a  registered  foreign 
agent 


(Prom   the  Washington   Post,   Jan    29.   1966 1 
DoDo  Aid  to  Foreign  Aceni  Cited 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  ( 
The  Intent  of  the  Fcrelgn  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act   Is   to  give  full  publicity  to  anyone 


representing  a  foreign  government  and  what 
they  do  There  is  nothing  Illegal  about  act- 
ing as  a  foreign  agent  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  Informed  of  the  fact 

Sen.  Tom  Dodd  iD-Conn.)  knew  this  be- 
cause he  once  registered  as  an  agent  for  the 
government  of  Guatemala  between  his  sen- 
ice  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
US.  Senate.  He  knows  therefore  that  whea 
he  gives  speeches  In  the  Senate  ghostwritten 
for  him  my  MaJ  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  a  5150- 
000  agent  for  West  German  interests,  th« 
public  is  entitled  to  know  It. 

The  public  Is  also  entitled  to  know  of  Sen 
Dodd's  other  operations. 

Gen.  Klein  has  called  on  Dodd  repeatedly 
as  an  errand  boy  Last  year,  for  example,  he 
asked  Dodd  to  stir  up  trouble  at  the  Justice 
Department  for  a  competitor. 

KLEIN-DODO  PLOT 

"I  am  enclosing."  Klein  wrote  to  Dodd 
Feb  12,  1965.  "a  photostatic  copy  of  the  Reg- 
istration Statement  tiled  by  a  dlsgrtnuled 
competitor.  Edwin  Hartrlch  of  Duesseldorf. 
Germany. 

"I  wonder  If  you  have  now  written  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  Inquiring  why  Hart- 
rlch was  permitted  to  act  as  a  foreign  agent 
without  registering  until  finally  forced  to  do 
so  in  December,  and  whether  any  disci- 
plinary action   has   been  taken  against  him 

"I  think  this  move  would  do  a  lot  to  clear 
up  the  matter,  and  you  were  good  er.utigh  to 
tell  me  that  you  would  do  It." 

DODD   touts   KLEIN 

In  1961  and  again  in  1964.  Dodd  touted 
Klein  for  membership  on  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  But  each  time 
the   honfir    went    to   another 

Having  missed  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  country  In  the  matter  of  battle  monu- 
ments. Klein  sought  an  appointment  in  1962. 
to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  add  yo/.r  en- 
dorsement." he  wrote  to  Dodd  on  July  14 
"But  what  Is  more  Important,  couldn  t  vou 
take  this  up  personally  with  Presiden*  Ken- 
nedy and  with  Lyndon  Johnson  no  tl-.a:  »e 
do  not  lose  this  opportunity  by  default  as 
happened  last  tinie^  " 

When  this  appointment,  too.  passed  h:m 
by,  he  wrote  bitterly  to  Dodd:  "You  know 
Tom,  friendship  is  a  two-way  street  I  don't 
blame  you  for  what  happened,  but  v, hat  I 
am  more  disappointed  in  is  that  I  didn  '  hear 
from  you  at  all,  either  way  " 

Dodd  replied  testily:  "I  did  what  I  said 
I  would  do,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  guarantee  anv  perform- 
ance." 

Still  sulking,  Klein  wrote  back:  "Tom.  I 
never  expected  you  to  guarantee  any  periorm- 
ance  .  .Anyhow,  this  Is  water  over  the 
dam." 

KLEIN'S    .MILITARY    RECORD 

Even  more  important  than  battle  monu- 
ments to  Julius  Klein  was  his  military  stand- 
ing. He  insists  upwn  being  addressed  as  Gen- 
eral," his  rank  m  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
and  he  Is  proud  of  his  World  War  II  record 
as  commander  of  the  23d  Quartermaster 
Truck  Regiment 

But  there  was  a  blot,  it  developed,  on  his 
military  career  .As  a  young  man.  he  had 
nbbe<l  about  his  age  H;s  Army  file  gave  his 
birth  date  as  Sept.  5.  1895 — six  years  earlier 
than  the  true  date. 

rhis  small  untruth  was  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  Army  Fought  to  retire  him  from  the 
reserves  for  belni;  overage  Klein  hastily  re- 
quested that  the  record  be  corrected  t.^  show 
h:s  birth  date  as  Sep'    5,  1901 

He  was  shattered  when  the  .Army  made  the 
correction  but  accompanied  it  with  a  letter 
of  reprimand  Dutifully,  Dodd  Intervened  for 
him  at  the  Pentagon,  and  the  tarnish  vr.is 
rcmjved  from  Klein's  brass  hat. 
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DODD'S    SEOIET    UmSB 

Far  mere  shattering,  however,  was  the  Sen- 
ate investigation  in  1963-64  of  Klein's  activ- 
lues  as  a  foreign  agent.  When  his  Industrial 
clients  began  canceling  their  contracts,  Klein 
not  only  rushed  over  to  West  Germany  but 
sent  for  Dodd  to  come  help  him  Impress  the 
clients. 

Dodd  readily  agreed,  but  he  had  one  mis- 
giving. 

•  I  have  been  thinking  about  this,"  he  wrote 
to  Klein  in  Germany  on  Feb.  14,  1964,  "and 
I  believe  that  I  might  be  more  successful 
with  the  people  In  Germany  if  I  talk  to  them 
alone  I  don't  think  it  Is  at  all  necessary  for 
you  to  accompany  me.  and  there  Is  a  chance 
that  It  might  be  misunderstood. 

"You  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  help  you, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to 
present  your  case  In  the  best  possible  light." 

Later  Dodd  made  a  remarkable  mission  to 
Germany  on  behalf  of  a  registered  foreign 
asent 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.   8.   1966] 
The  Two  Stories  of  General  Klein 
( By  Drew  Pearson  ) 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Chairman 
J  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.),  hauled  Gen. 
Julius  Klein  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  crossexamlned  him 
ibou:  his  activities  as  a  $150.000-a-year  West 
German  agent. 

The  unhappy  Klein  confessed  that  he  pre- 
pared speeches  for  Congressmen,  planted 
stones  in  newspapers,  and  otherwise  pro- 
moted West  Germany.  There  Is  nothing  illegal 
about  this.  However,  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  when  the  speeches  of  a  Representative 
or  Senator  are  wTltten  by  a  foreign  agent. 
That  Is  why  Congress  passed  the  Foreign 
.Agents  Registration  Act. 

Gen  Klein,  however.  Insisted  to  Senator 
Pulbrlght  that  he  was  not  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  by  a  private  group, 

"It  Is  a  group."  he  said,  "that  you  find  In 
every  city  that  people  get  together,  whether 
•Jbe  members  are  bankers  or  chaplains  or 
doctors,  of  all  business  life." 

Pulbrlght.  peering  professor-Uke  through 
glases  half  way  down  his  nose,  asked  whether 
'.ne  group  was  "under  the  control  of  the  Bonn 
government. " 

"This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Chairman,"  said 
Klein, 

Klein  w.-is  more  candid,  however.  In  his 
confessions  to  another  committee  member. 
In  preparing  secret  "briefing  memos"  for  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.) ,.  Klein  acknowledged 
that  Ms  client  was  Indeed  under  the  West 
German  government's  control. 

Dodd  did  not  turn  this  startling  informa- 
tion over  to  the  Committee,  however,  so  it 
could  bring  perjury  charges  against  Klein. 
He  used  the  secret  memos  instead  for  guid- 
ance In  .approaching  German  leaders  last  year 
at  Klein's  behest. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORTED 

The  Senator  tried  to  convince  them  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  criticism 
of  Klein  had  been  misunderstood  and  that 
they  shouldn't  cancel  Klein's  contract. 

Klein  furnished  Dodd  with  a  list  of  people 
to  see  m  Germany,  plus  a  background  memo 
on  each  one. 

In  the  memo  on  Dr.  Gerhard  Hempel,  Klein 
informed  the  Senator:  "Dr.  Hempel  is  the 
'ormer  lord  mayor  of  Weimar  and  the  secre- 
^y  general  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
3f  German-American  Cooperation,  whose 
public  relations  interest  I  represent  In  the 
United  States, 

"The  society  is  supported,  naturally, 
through  the  influence  of  the  German  chan- 
cellery and  whether  they  continue  to  use  me 
depends  on  the  goodwill  In  the  chancellery 
In  Bonn." 

In  another  memo  on  West  Germany's  Sec- 
retary of  State  Karl  Carstena,  Klein  wrote: 
'Carstens  was  the  man  who  gave  support  to 


the  German  group — the  Society  to  Promote 
German-American  Cooperation,  Wiesbaden — 
that  engaged  me  to  handle  political  public 
relations.  He  Is  the  key  to  this  problem  as 
without  the  support  from  his  office  the  Wies- 
baden group  could  not  fvmctlon. 

"For  your  Information,  Carsten's  office  sub- 
sidized or  contributed  heavily  to  the  Wies- 
baden group  which  engaged  me  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Chancellor  Adenauer  origi- 
nally." 

ALI,  THE  WAY  WFTH  JK 

The  background  memo  on  Dr.  Helnrlch  von 
Brentano,  the  former  Foreign  Minister,  iden- 
tified him  as  one  of  Klein's  staunchest  sup- 
porters. 

"I  visited  him.  two  weeks  ago,"  wrote  Klein, 
"and  he  will  go  all  the  way.  He  Is  the  best 
friend  and  supporter  I  have — 100  per  cent 
for  me." 

Klein  also  prepared  a  memo  on  Herman  J. 
Abs,  whose  name  should  have  been  familiar 
to  Dodd  as  a  former  prosecutor  of  the  Nurem- 
berg war  crimes.  Abs  was  not  found  guilty 
of  any  war  crimes,  but  he  was  i>erhaps  the 
leading  financier  In  the  Nazi  regime. 

Wrote  Klein :  "Mr.  Abs  is  a  leading  German 
banker  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  many  of  my  commercial  clients.  The 
brunt  of  the  attacks  against  me  began  when 
I  started  to  fight  for  Abs." 

He  referred  to  a  rep>ort  In  this  column  on 
Feb.  23,  1958,  that  West  German  Industrial- 
ists had  hired  "a  prominent  Illinois  Republi- 
can, Gen.  Julius  Klein,  to  work  with  Hitler's 
former  financier,  Hermann  Abs,  in  order  to 
tap  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  return 
of  German  property." 

"poor"  banker  abs 

What  this  column  reported  regarding  bank- 
er Abs  was  that  he  had  paid  Gen.  Klein 
$40,000  plus  expenses  to  lobby  for  the  return 
of  German  property  and  that,  though  Klein 
claimed  Abs  was  a  poor  victim  of  Hitler,  "the 
fact  is  that  Abs  was  one  of  the  top  bankers 
under  Hitler,  a  director  of  I.  G.  Parben,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Deutsche  Bank;  and  Sen.  Smath- 
ers  of  Florida  has  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  proof  that  Abs  was  a  member  of  the 
German  bankers  who  participated  in  ■wrest- 
ing away  Jewish-owned  property  under  Hit- 
ler." 

This  column  also  reported: 

"A  confidential  cable  sent  to  Washington 
by  U.S.  political  adviser  Robert  Murphy  in 
1948  reported:  'Abs  cooperated  hand-in-glove 
during  the  Third  Reich  with  leading  polit- 
ical personalities  of  the  government,  indus- 
try and  ( Nazi )  party  circles. 

Such  was  one  of  the  West  German  clients 
who  p>ald  the  former  commander  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  "Veterans  to  write  speeches  for  a 
United  States  Senator  and  propagandize  vari- 
ous Congressmen. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,  1966] 

Klein   Gives  Dodd  Instructions 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

From  secret  letters  and  memos  that  were 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  this  col- 
umn has  now  uncovered  the  startling  story 
of  how  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  flew  to 
Germany  to  make  a  pitch  to  West  German 
leaders  and  industrialist  not  to  cancel  their 
$150,000-a-year  contracts  with  Julius  Klein 
Public  Relations,  Inc. 

This  column  has  also  interviewed  more 
than  a  dozen  people  from  Bonn,  Germany 
to  Chicago,  111.,  to  nail  down  the  details  of 
Dodd's  amazing  mission  to  Germany  last 
April. 

He  took  with  him  written  Instructions 
from  Gen.  Julius,  founder  of  the  public  rela- 
tions firm,  spelling  out  exactly  whom  Dodd 
should  see  and  what  be  should  tell  them. 

A  U.S.  Senator  is  one  of  100  top  legislators 
in  the  Nation,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  He  is  not  supposed  to 
run  errands  for  a  foreign  agent  or  deliver 
speeches  written  by  Buch  an  agent. 


Nevertheless,  Sen.  Dodd  was  given  an  in- 
dividual "briefing  memo"  on  each  person 
he  was  supposed  to  contact  on  behalf  of 
Gen.  Klein.  First  on  his  list  was  Dr.  Hans 
Globke,  the  former  West  German  secretary 
of  state. 

"When  in  Bonn."  directed  Klein's  memo  to 
Dodd.  "see  him  first  to  brief  you.  Dr.  Globke 
is  your  devoted  friend.  He  will  ever  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  courageous  stand  taken 
in  your  Senate  speech  of  1960  ...  To  refresh 
your  memory,  attached  Is  a  marked  copyof 
your  speech. 

■"Globke  was  the  liaison  man  with  whom 
I  worked  closely  while  working  with  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  Dr.  Von  Brentano  (West 
Germany's  late  foreign  minister).  He  knows 
the  problem  from  A  to  Z,  He  is  already  work- 
ing on  my  problem.  He  will  brief  you  exactly 
and  give  you  all  the  assistance  that  you 
need.  .  .  . 

"Dr.  Globke  will  support  and  guide  you 
100  per  cent  in  my  behalf.  You  can  show 
him  everything  and  discuss  everything  vrtth 
him.  He  might  add  some  points  to  the  pre- 
pared memos  for  your  discussion." 

SLIM     opposition 

Ohio  Democrats  have  been  so  hard  up  for 
a  candidate  to  run  against  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  that  they  have  come  up  with  a 
charming,  rather  obscure  state  legislator, 
Fralzler  Reams  Jr.,  of  Toledo. 

Young  Reams  opierates  radio  station  WTOL 
and  WTOL-TV.  Aside  from  having  a  dlstln- 
gruished  father.  Reams  so  far  has  played;irfn 
insignificant  role  in  Ohio  politics. 

His  father  was  the  only  true  Independent 
member  of  Congress  since  1920,  having  been 
elected  without  the  support  of  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  parties.  He  beat  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
for  Congress  in  1950  in  a  frank  campaign 
against  "autocratic  labor  bosses"  and  for  a 
stronger  United  Nations. 

Nobody  gives  his  son  much  chance  to  defeat 
Republican  Gov.  Rhodes  of  Ohio. 

SHAFF   MEANS   BUSINESS 

Milton  Shapp,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial- 
ist now  running  for  governor,  held  a  signifi- 
cant, private  conference  with  ex-Governor 
George  Leader  one  day  before  Shapp  an- 
nounced. The  conversation  indicates  that  he 
Is  in  "the  race  for  keeps. 

Shapp,  long  an  admirer  and  supporter  of 
George  Leader,  met  with  him  In  Philadel- 
phia on  Jan.  17  to  tell  him  that  If  he,  Leader, 
•would  be  a  candidate,  Shapp  would  go  to 
Harrlsburg  and  withdraw. 

"I  have  my  radio  tapes  prepared,  my  TV 
clips  and  my  press  releases  all  ready  announc- 
ing that  I  am  a  candidate,"  Shapp  told 
Leader,  "but,  even  so,  If  you  will  tell  me  that 
you  are  going  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate. 
I'll  go  to  Harrlsburg  and  ■withdraw." 

"The  only  thing  that  would  Induce  me  to 
run,"  Leader  replied,  "would  be  a  request 
from  the  President." 

Shapp  said  he  had  a  letter  from  the  White 
house  signed  by  Lee  White,  special  counsel 
to  President  Johnson,  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent planned  to  keep  out  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania race. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Leader,  "I  am  not  a 
candidate." 

Recently,  John  Bailey,  Democratic  Nation- 
al Chairman,  has  gone  behind  LBJ's  back  and 
talked  to  Leader  about  running.  Actually, 
Bailey  did  more  than  talk.  He  applied  a  lot 
of  heat. 

However,  Leader  stuck  to  his  position  that 
he  would  not  run  unless  he  got  a  personal 
request  from  President  Johnson. 

In  addition  to  persuasion  from  Democratic 
Chairman  Bailey,  there  is  pressure  from 
Frank  Smith  of  Philadelphia  and  David 
Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh  to  get  Leader  to  run. 
If  he  does  Shapp  says  It  ■will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic tattle  of  the  century,  even  though  he 
and  Leader  are  old  friends. 

"It  would  be  most  embarrassing  for  me  to 
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withdraw  twice."  Shapp  says.  He  referred  to 
the  f»ct  that  at  a  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee meeting  la  1964  he  withdrew  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  for  the  saJce  of  party 
liarmony. 

SbMpp  expects  to  Introduce  a  resolution  at 
the  next  Democratic  Policy  Committee  meet- 
ing calling  for  an  open  primary  He  believes 
primarlee  are  healthy.  They  educate  the 
electorate  regarding  the  issues 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   10,   1966) 

SSMATOt   DODD   CCXD    roB   Oerman    TiUtS 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jaclc  Anderson  i 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  strange  mission  to 
We«t  Oermany  at  the  behest  of  the  Julius 
Klein  public  relations  flrm  succeeded  in  Im- 
preaatng  Its  clients  and,  presumably,  in  pre- 
venting the  cancellation  of  some  Juicy  con- 
tracts. 

Oen.  Julius  Klein,  the  founder,  wrote  Dodd 
jubilantly  alter  his  trip  "I  had  a  very  nice 
letter  from  former  Chancellor  Andenauer  and 
am  very  pleased.  I  heard  many  fine  things 
about  your  recent  mission  to  Oermany  for  the 
Senate. 

"I  presume.  Tom.  you  will  write  the  vari- 
ous people  you  saw  over  there  and  If  you  do, 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  add  a 
PS:  'I  was  Indeed  glad  to  dlsciiss  with  you 
also  the  fine  wortt  of  our  mutual  good  friend, 
Oeneral  Klein.'  " 

Klein  has  handled  his  West  Oerman  cli- 
ents shrewdly.  He  got  their  public  relations 
business  in  the  Qrst  place  by  capitalizing 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  past  commander 
of  the  Jewish  American  War  Veterans  at  a 
thue  when  the  Oermans  were  eager  to  prove 
they  were  no  longer  antl-Semltlc. 

Among  his  leading  backers  were  Hermann 
Abs,  one  of  the  leading  Onanclers  of  the 
Hitler  regime,  and  Dr.  Hans  Olobke.  who 
allegedly  drafted  antl-Jewlsh  decrees  for  the 
Nazis. 

Klein  boosted  his  value  to  these  Oermans 
by  persuading  Sen.  Dodd.  a  former  prosecu- 
tor of  Nazi  war  crimes,  to  deliver  speeches. 
sign  letters,  and  entertain  clients  for  him. 

GESHAKD    LESS    TRIENDLT 

Klein  established  his  closest  ties  with 
former  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  wanted  to 
rebuild  Oerman  military  might  as  a  bul- 
wark against  communism.  The  old  Chan- 
cellor's retirement  has  weakened  Klein's 
position.  Por  the  new  leaders.  Chancellor 
Erhard  and  Porelgn  Minister  Oerhard  Schroe- 
der,  are  more  moderate  In  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

Klein  noted  this  In  the  secret  background 
memos,  which  he  furnished  Sen.  Dodd.  There 
were  used  by  the  Senator  as  a  guide  In 
touting  Klein  to  West  Oerman  leaders. 

The  background  memo  on  Schroeder.  for 
example,  cautioned  Dodd:  "Dr.  Schroeder 
speaks  English  fluently.  Somehow,  unfor- 
tiinately.  he  has  become  anti-Adenauer. 
Therefore,  his  mind  might  be  prejudiced 
against  me. 

"With  Schroeder  ...  be  very  emphatic 
that  you  hojje  his  office  will  continue  to 
stipport  the  Wiesbaden  group  which  en- 
gaged me  to  handle  the  political  public 
relations. 

"Without  this  support,  the  Job  comes  to  a 
halt  and  Irreparable  harm  will  be  done  as.  In 
spite  of  loss  of  business  and  clients.  I  have 
continued  with  my  work  under  heavy  ex- 
pense." 

Of  covufle.  Klein  was  most  concerned  over 
bow  Dodd  would  handle  Chancellor  Brhard. 
TO  make  sure  Dodd  didn't  mulT  his  Unee. 
Klein  wrote  out  exactly  what  the  Senator  was 
supposed  to  say. 

"We  are  very  much  disturbed  to  hear," 
Dodd  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Chancellor, 
"tbat  due  to  the  dlstorttona  in  the  Oerman 
press  and  Inaccurate  reports  that  the  role 
Oen.  Klein  played  in  the  political  public  re- 
lations field  has  been  misunderstood.  .  .  . 

"There  has  been  no  criticism  of  Oen.  Klein 


in  connection  with  the  t  Senate)  hearings. 
On  the  contrary,  he  received  praise  and  trib- 
ute from  members  of  the  Cun^ess  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  . 

"You  may  know  that  I  was  one  of  the 
prosecutors  at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Congress  for 
many  years."  Dodd  was  supposed  to  add  "I 
worked  closely  with  President  Juhnson  when 
he  Was  a  democratic  leader  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  httd  the  honor  of  nominating  him  at 
the  San  Frtinclsco  convention  In  1960  against 
Kennedy.  (The  convention  actually  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles  i 

CONGRESS     A.VD    KLEIN 

"We  In  the  Congress  who  are  working  day 
and  night  have  to  rely  un.  the  assistance 
and  help  of  Gen.  Klein  in  giving  us  proper 
briefings,  research  material  and  other  vital 
Information  of  Interest  to  the  United  States 
1.".   regard   to   the  Oerman    F'edera;   Republic 

'The  wounds  of  the  Hitler  era  have  not 
healed  and  never  will  heal,  as  the  present 
.Auschwitz  tr.dls  show  The  Communists  and 
left-wingers  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
and  are  utilizing  the  trials  and  the  Hitler 
period  for  propaganda  purposes  In  the  United 
States. 

"To  offset  this,  we  Americans  have  to  act. 
and  that  of  course  can't  be  done  by  ambas- 
sadors and  consulates.  Therefore,  the  help 
of  General  Klein  and  his  organization  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  us" 

These  are  the  highlight."!  of  the  little 
speech  that  Klein  prep.ired  for  Dodd  to  de- 
liver to  Erhard. 

Dodd's  performance,  as  reported  back  to 
Klein  by  his  German  contacts,  was  master- 
ful. Pleased,  Klein  quickly  arranged  new 
tasks  for  the  Senator  to  perform. 


(From  the  Washngton  Post.   Feb.    12.    1966] 

.^NTI-COMMUNISTS  FTES 

'  By  Jack  Anderson ) 

Sen  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  has  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  profit  out  of  patriot- 
ism He  simply  collects  honorariums,  ranging 
from  »500  to  »2000,  for  delivering  anti-Com- 
munist  speeches    around   the   country. 

He  has  frequently  appeared,  for  example, 
before  the  Christian  Antl-Communlst  Cru- 
sade, which  has  doled  out  several  thousand 
dollars  to  Dodd  over  t.he  years.  This  outfit 
Is  run  by  Pred  Schwarz.  an  Australian  cit- 
izen, who  has  raised  millions  to  flght  com- 
munism In  the  United  States. 

Unaccountably,  he  has  sent  large  sums  to 
India,  though  he  has  never  explained  how 
this  helps  to  defeat  communism  In  America. 
This  column  made  contact  with  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Indian  Elmbassy, 
which  have  no  knowledge  of  any  anti-Com- 
munist activity  by  Schwarz  in  India 

Last  Aug.  28.  Schwarz  sent  Sen  Dodd  a 
$1000  check  and  a  voucher  good  for  a  round- 
trip  plane  ticket  to  Los  Angeles 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  Sept.  21,  Dodd 
mounted  the  rostrum  at  the  Hollywood  Pal- 
ladium and  declared  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience: 

"I  believe  In  Pred  Schwarz,  and  I  think  he's 
one  of  the  great  patriots  who's  leading  a 
great  flght  against  communism  .  .  . 

"He  knows  what  communism  Is.  and  he 
has  gone  about  this  country  and  this  world 
patiently  explaining  what  this  struggle  Is  all 
about " 

(NoTE^^Jack  Anderson,  substituting  for 
Drew  Pearson,  will  report  further  on  the  op- 
erations of  Gen  Julius  Klein  with  Sen. 
Dodd's  committee  over  WTOP  radio,  at  6:40 
p  m.  Saturday.) 

[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin. 

Peb.   13,   1966) 

Senator   Dodd's  C.\aEEB  Marked   by   Paradox 

( By  Jack  Anderson ) 

Washington,  Peb     15  — The  secret  papers 

of  Oen   Julius  Klein,  the  Chicago  press  agent 

and  Washington  lobbyist  for  West  Oerman 


Interests,  have  throuii  the  spotlight  on  Sec. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn  ),  who  seemed  to  be  « 
Klein's  beck  and  call. 

Tlie  senator  delivered  speeches,  signed  let- 
ters, and  entertained  clients  for  Klein.  la 
1964.  Dodd  even  flew  to  Germany  to  help  res- 
cue  some  fat  fees  that  Klein  was  in  danger 
of  losing. 

■yet  this  is  the  same  senator  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  selected  to  nominate  him  at 
the  1960  Democratic  convention.  Four  years 
later.  Dodd  and  Hubert  Humphrey  flew  to- 
gether from  .Atlantic  City  to  the  White  Hous« 
to  And  out  which  o!  them  Mr.  Johnson  had 
chosen  for  his  running  mate. 

Dodd  remains  a  power  on  three  top  Senate 
committees  Foreign  Relations.  Judiciary 
and  Space  He  runs  two  subcommittees  that 
are  always  gooo  ior  a  headline:  Internal  Se- 
curity and  Ju'. eiiilc  Delinquency. 

I'  Dodd  were  to  be  drawn  from  life  and 
placed  between  the  pages  of  a  political  novel 
the  story  would  be  hard  to  believe 

His  political  career  .has  become  a  paradoi 
On  domestic  Issues,  he  has  leaned  to  the  left 
In  foreign  affairs,  he  has  leaned  to  the  right. 
He  has  also  been  Inclined  to  see  Communuts 
wherever  he  ha.s  encountered  opposition 

He  can  change  sides  with  the  ease  of  a 
pendulum  Having  assailed  wiretapping  as  a 
gross  Invasion  ot  privacy,  for  example,  he 
himself  introduced  a  wire-tap  bill. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Dodd  would  have 
.satisfied  Hollywood  as  'he  Image  of  a  United 
State.s  senator  His  sculptured,  aquiline  fea- 
tures were  framed  by  thick  sliver  hair.  His 
voice  had  a  golden  tone 

Although  only  5  feet  6.  he  had  a  massive 
frame  that  made  him  seem  bigger  than  he 
was,  particularly  when  sitting  down  and 
facing  TV  cameras 

Now  Dodd.  In  his  58th  year,  no  longer  looks 
so  Impressive  His  handsome  profile  Is  begin- 
ning to  sag,  his  elegance  to  fade. 

A  noted  hypochondriac,  he  boasts  of  hl« 
health,  then  pleads  HI  health  to  dodge  unre- 
warding senatorial  chores.  He  easily  per- 
suades himself  that  he  Is  ailing. 

The  senator  likes  his  homes  to  be  a  blaze 
of  Usht  Before  he  flies  to  his  country  home 
at  North  Stonlngton.  Conn.,  he  will  phone  a 
handyman  or  housekeeper  to  switch  on  all 
the  lights  and  start  a  log  fire  In  the  fireplace. 
Yet  In  his  Senate  office,  he  works  In  a  per- 
petual twilight  He  has  had  the  celling  light* 
removed,  and  only  a  few  small  lamps  pierce 
the  gloom. 

EKjdd  lives  beyond  his  means  and  is  for- 
ever borrowing  money  from  his  friends.  He 
can  be  miserly  with  money,  but  he  can  alio 
be  quixotically  generous,  giving  pay  raises  or 
private  gifts  to  people  who  seem  least  de- 
serving of  his  bounty. 

With  his  family,  say  Intimates,  the  sena- 
tor can  behave  like  a  tyrant  or  alternately, 
smother  them  with  patriarchal  affection. 

He  can  also  be  embarrassingly  gracious  or 
savtigely  rude  with  people.  It  Is  a  sad  fact 
that  his  explosions  of  temper  are  usually  re- 
served for  bellhops,  elevator  boys,  waiter* 
and  airline  clerks  —people  who  find  It  difficult 
to  answer  back  to  a  United  States  senator. 

With  a  few  lapses,  such  as  an  obsessive 
dislike  for  Sen.  William  Pulbright  (D-Ark). 
Dodd  plays  the  Senate  game:  always  urbane, 
always  courteous  But  he  has  a  malicious  wit 
and.  In  private,  delights  In  giving  his  col- 
leagues devastating  nicknames. 

Some  are  simply  insulting,  such  as  "Velvet 
Head  "  {Sen  Claiborne  Pell.  D-RI) .  and  "Knot 
Head"  (Sen.  Gale  McGee.  D-Wyo).  Othen 
are  colorful,  as  "Cameo  Klrby"  (Sen.  Prank 
Moss.  D-Utah.  who  sometimes  wears  Western 
ties  on  the  Senate  floor) .  and  "Toy  Man" 
(Sen.  John  Pastore,  D-RI.  who  is  small  in 
size) . 

Dodd's  favorite  nicknames  for  President 
Johnson  are  "Riverboat  Gambler"  and  "Bsd 
Sheriff". 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  emerges  m 
one  of  the  curious  characters  of  the  Senats- 
He  has  color  and  flair.  He  can  orate  In  th« 
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ecat  old  style,  and  he  can  maneuver  behind 
ibe  parliamentary  scenes.  But  not  a  few  are 
liegUinlng  to  wonder  whether  he  is  a  dls- 
p«e  to  the  Senate. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1966] 
Contractor  Provtoes  Dodd  Car 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Only  Senate  leaders  are  furnished  Govern- 
ment limousines;  all  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing committee  chairmen,  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  exception. 
Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.),  drives  a  sleek, 
black  Jet  88  Oldsmoblle  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided by  a  Connecticut  contractor. 

The  car  carries  the  Connecticut  license 
ug,  "U.S.  SEN.  1."  but  the  registration  is 
made  out  to  Dunbar  Associates,  Inc..  of  54 
Pane  Road,  Newlngton,  Conn. 

The  Senator  has  been  driving  the  Dimbar 
CX).  car  ever  since  July,  1964.  He  wrote  a 
th»nk-you  letter,  carefully  marked  "per- 
wnal,"  to  David  Dunbar,  the  company  presi- 
dent, on  July  23,  1964.  "I  want  you  to  know 
how  deeply  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  the 
wonderful  assistance  which  you  have  given 
me."  wrote  Dodd.  "The  car  is  Just  great,  and 
It  sure  gets  me  around." 

Soon  after  the  car  arrived,  Dodd  began 
scouting  around  lor  government  contracts 
lor  Dunbar  Associates.  He  made  Inquiries  at 
Uie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

RETURN    FAVOR 

Thanks  in  part  to  his  Intervention,  Dunbar 
was  awarded  the  contract  to  close  down  the 
Connecticut  Advanced  Nuclear  Engineering 
Uboratory. 

The  Senator  was  less  successful,  however, 
with  the  public  printer.  He  turned  this  proj- 
ect over  to  Gerry  Zelller,  a  former  assistant, 
who  investigated  v^'hether  Dunbar  could  get 
the  contract  to  move  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  a  new  building. 

Last  June.  ZeiUer  received  a  note  from  the 
Senator's  private  secretary.  Doreen  Molaney. 

"Dave  Dunbar  called  and  wanted  me  to 
check  with  the  Senator  about  setting  up  a 
luncheon  next  week  with  Jim  Harrison  of 
Government  Printing,"  wrote  Miss  Moloney. 
"The  Senator  said  to  check  with  you.  and  I 
suppose,  11  you  give  the  go-ahead,  the  lunch- 
eon can  be  set  up." 

ZeiUer  learned  that  the  Printing  Office 
wouldn't  be  moving  into  Its  new  quarters  for 
several  years,  and  that  all  contrsicts  would 
be  handled  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

"In  view  of  this,"  replied  Zelller  in  a 
memo,  "I  am  sure  there  will  be  very  heavy 
poUUcal  Implications  in  the  whole  deal  and 
will  take  an  awful  lot  of  spade  work  to  get 
wjy  piece  of  this  action  for  Dunbar  or  any- 
body else." 

private  spies 

The  FBI  is  Investigating  the  practice  of 
certain  foreign  governments  to  hire  American 
private  detectives  to  spy  on  political  refugees 
who  have  been  granted  asylum  In  this 
country. 

Some  private  eyes  function  virtually  as 
tcmt  iK>llce   for   these   governments. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  Is  the  Island 
dictatorship  of  Haiti  which,  over  the  years, 
bas  hired  the  following  detective  firms:  As- 
•oclated  Detectives  Inc.,  Miami;  Borger  As- 
•oclates.  New  York  City;  and  National  De- 
tective Agencies  Inc.,  Washington. 

National  Detective's  chief  Chauncey 
James,  stated  frankly  on  his  registration 
form  that  one  of  his  functions  was  "'to  a«- 
Mrtain  the  acUvities  of  certain  Haitian  citi- 
zens, government  officials  and  former  gov- 
ernaent  officials  who  are  presently  In  the 
USA." 

Note:  In  1959,  Richard  Chamber  registered 
*•  a  Haitian  agent  to  furnish  Information 
on  people  "conspiring  against  the  Haitian 
regime." 
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HEADLINES  AND  FOOTNOTES 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  Ls 
still  looking  for  an  appropriate  place  to  hang 
his  hat,  has  framed  a  letter  written  by  Vice 
President  George  I^allas  more  than  100 
years  ago.  The  letter  Indicates  that  Dallas 
also  had  trouble  over  where  to  live.  .  .  . 
"The  more  things  change,"  says  Hum- 
phrey, "the  more  they  remain  the  same". 
.  .  .  Lobbyists  constantly  throw  parUes  for 
Senators,  but  last  week  a  group  of  Senators 
arranged  a  surprise  party  for  a  lobbyist. 
Sen.  Vanoe  HaiUte  (D-Ind.),  learned  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  lobbyists  on  Capitol 
HlU,  Chuck  Upsen,  had  reached  his  40th 
birthday.  So  Hartke  got  together  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  cooked  up  a  birthday 
party.  So  many  Senators  showed  up  ■that 
they  could  have  had  a  quorum  call  around 
the  cake.  .  .  .  This  column  recently  reported 
that  Oongreeemen  had  been  holding  'their 
annual  golf  tournament  at  the  fashionable 
Breakers  Hotel  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  despite 
the  fact  that  the  hotel  barred  Jewish  guests. 
The  story  ImpUed  that  Bep.  Edward  Der- 
wlnskl  (R-Ill.),  who  arranged  the  1965 
tournament  wasn't  concerned.  This  column 
has  now  learned  that  Derwlnskl  wrote  to  the 
hotel  threatening  to  cancel  the  tournament 
unless  the  hotel  stopped  discriminating 
against  Jews.  We  are  happy  to  clarify  the 
story. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  21.  1966) 
Air  Travel  Is  East — The  Dodd  Way 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

This  column  has  underestimated  the  en- 
terprise of  Senator  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  In 
solving  his  transportation  problem. 

He  not  only  drives  an  Oldsmoblle  owned 
by  a  Connecticut  contractor,  as  previously 
documented  in  this  space,  but  he  also  flies 
in  style  arovmd  the  country  in  assorted  com- 
pany planes. 

He  commutes  regularly  between  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Capital,  for  Instance,  In  a  plane 
belonging  to  the  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. He  also  sends  his  family  back  and  forth 
via  this  free  transportation,  and  once  he  even 
arranged  to  fly  his  pet  poodle  to  Connecticut 
in  a  United  Aircraft  plane. 

The  plane  waited  for  30  minutes  while 
Dodd's  sta£r  struggled  to  box  Beau,  the 
poodle.  In  a  crate  suitable  for  air  travel.  Then 
company  olflclals,  who  had  boarded  the  plane 
and  were  eager  to  take  off,  refused  to  waste 
any  more  time  waiting  for  a  dog.  The  Sen- 
ator was  obliged  to  And  other  transportation 
for  Beau. 

But  Dodd,  if  not  his  dog.  Is  always  welcome 
on  board  a  United  Aircraft  plane.  For  he 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  and  the  company  Is  deeply  In- 
volved m  the  space  business. 

Por  his  part,  the  Senator  always  seems 
happy  to  help  any  company  that  flies  him 
around.  In  a  typical  Intra-offlce  memo,  a  for- 
mer assistant,  Oerry  Zelller,  reported  to  Dodd 
on  May  12,  1965: 

"Joe  Barr  of  United  Aircraft  visited  the 
office  yesterday  and  had  v^lth  him  Bill  Dell  of 
United  Technology,  a  subsidiary  of  United 
Aircraft  .  .  . 

"You  win  recall  that  we  arranged  for  a 
demonstration  for  United  Technology  of 
their  snap-on  120-Inch  solid  fuel  booster 
rockets  some  months  ago  along  'with  Jim 
Gehrig  and  the  Space  Committee  staff. 

"Barr  and  his  associates  would  now  like  to 
see  some  general  language  Incorporated  In 
the  Space  Committee  report  such  as  I  have 
attached  with  this  memo." 

Kaman  Aircraft  Corporation  has  also  made 
a  plane  available  to  Dodd  whenever  he 
needed  transportation.  Por  example,  his 
dally  schedule  for  May  16, 1963,  contains  this 
note: 

"Kaman  Aircraft  will  fly  you  to  'WlUlman- 
tlc.  The  plane  will  leave  from  Butler.  Arthur 
Crosble  will  meet  you  at  the  Windham  Air- 


port In  WllllmanUc.  The  plane  will  wait  for 
you  In  Willlmantlc  and  fly  you  to  Hartford." 
Two  days  earUer,  by  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, Dodd  called  upon  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Eugene  Zuckert  to  urge  him  to 
award  an  Air  Force  contract  to  Kaman,  Last 
year,  the  Senator  also  brought  pressure  upon 
Lockheed  Aircraft,  one  of  the  Nation's  big- 
gest defense  contractors,  to  grant  a  subcon- 
tract to  Kaman. 

"I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Charles  Kaman,  president  of  the  company, 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  know  him  to  be 
a  businessman  of  the  highest  Integrity," 
vrrote  Dodd  to  Lockheed  on  May  20,  1965. 
"I  believe  that,  If  his  company  Is  awarded  the 
contracts,  the  performance  of  the  contracts 
vsrlU  be  at  the  usual  high  standards  de- 
manded on  any  work  being  done  by  Kaman 
Aircraft." 

When  the  Senate  Antl-Tnist  Subcommit- 
tee w£is  investigating  the  drug  industry, 
Dodd  suddenly  started  flying  In  a  plane 
owned  by  McKesson  and  Bobbins ,  a  large 
drug  manufacturer.  Dodd  was  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  was  so  spoiled  by  this  particu- 
lar plush  plane  that  he  began  complaining 
that  another  private  plane,  occasionally  pro- 
vided for  him  by  Connecticut  contractor 
Frank  D'Addarlo,  had  "no  class," 

Stung  by  Dodd's  contempt  for  his  humble 
aircraft,  D'Addarlo  recently  offered  to  buy  a 
new  one.  One  day.  he  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ator's staff  that  Dodd  "can  use  It  any  time 
he  wants.  It  Is  always  at  his  disposal  24 
hours  a  day." 

"One  of  the  reasons  he  likes  your  plane," 
commented  a  staff  member,  "is  that  it  doesn't 
have  a  company  label  on  It." 

"The  new  one  won't  have  a  company  label 
on  It  either,"  promised  D'Addarlo.  "We  are 
not  Interested  in  ha'Vlng  people  know  who 
owns  the  plane  as  long  as  Dodd  knows  who 
owns  it." 

Lately  the  Senator  has  been  making  fre- 
quent use  of  a  private  Aerojet  owned  by 
Thomas  O'Neil,  board  chairman  of  R.K.O. 
General.  Last  Aug.  7,  for  example,  O'Neil  sent 
his  plane  to  Washington  to  pick  up  the  Sen- 
ator's son,  Tom  Jr.,  and  a  friend.  They  were 
flown  to  Westerly,  R.I.,  the  closest  airport  to 
the  Dodd  coimtry  home  In  North  Stonlngton, 
Conn.,  where  the  plane  picked  up  the  Senator 
and  flew  him  to  New  York  City.  There  Dodd 
changed  places  with  his  daughter,  Carolyn, 
who  was  whisked  back  to  Westerly. 

Dodd's  files  contain  an  Interesting  note, 
dated  Oct.  27,  1964.  saying  Tom  O'Neil  had 
called. 

"Would  you  like  to'  use  his  plane  for  the 
rest  of  the  week?"  added  the  note. 

Exactly  a  week  later  the  Senator  wrote  pri- 
vately to  O'Neil:  "You  can't  imagine  what  a 
wonderful  help  the  use  of  your  plane  was  to 
me  during  this  last  week  .  .  .  Also,  I  want 
to  mention  how  very  Impressed  I  was  with 
your  pilot,  Corbet  Ballard.  He  is  a  very  fine 
pilot  and  was  most  cooperative  and  courteous 
to  me." 

And  that's  how  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut gets  around  without  paying. 


[From  the  (Conn.)  Trumbull  Times, 

Peb.  24, 1966] 

Dodd's  "Secret  Meeting" 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Sen.  Tom  Dodd,  the  Connecticut  Democrat 

who  has  been  exposed  for  delivering  Senate 

speeches  written  by  a  West  German  agent. 

called   In   some   high-powered   advisers   the 

other  day  to  discuss  what  he  should  do  about 

this  expose. 

This  column  has  quoted  from  secret  memos 
and  letters,  showing  conclusively  how  Dodd 
delivered  speeches,  signed  letters,  enter- 
tained clients  and  ran  errands  for  Julius 
Klein,  a  press  agent  and  lobbyist  for  West 
German  interests.  The  senator  even  flew  to 
Germany  to   Intercede   with   West   German 
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leaden  when  Klein  was  in  danger  of  losing 
hl3  HSO.OOO-a-year  contract. 

The  Waahlngton  Merry-Oo-Round  has  also 
revealed  that  the  Oldsmoblle  Dodd  drives  is 
owned  by  a  Connecticut  contractor  for  whom 
the  Senator  has  sought  government  con- 
tracts. 

Dodd's  secret  strategy  meeting  was  attended 
by  top  advisers  from  the  Senate  and  White 
House.  Among  them  were  Sen  Ruasel!  Long 
of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  Democr.itlc  Whip. 
John  O'Keefe.  administrative  assistant  to 
Sen.  George  Smathera  of  Florida,  and  Carmine 
Belllno.  a  private  eye  who  w.is  formerly  Bob 
Kennedy's  chief  rackets  investigator. 

They  were  divided  over  whether  Dodd 
should  reply  to  the  charges  or  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  he 
should  maintain  a  discreet  silence.  Sen  Long 
wound  up  the  meeting  by  promising  to  stick 
by  Dodd — even  If  he  were  guilty. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  19661 

SF.ASn,   PX.SHED    BY    D'>DD    \fi    ENVOY 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  .Jack  .\nderson) 

Of  all  the  peculiar  projects  of  Sen  Thoma.s 
J.  Dodd  (D-Conn  I  one  of  the  strangest  was 
his  promotion  of  A.  N.  Spanel  of  International 
Latex  for  an  ambassadorship 

Spanel  founded  the  International  Latex 
Corp..  which  manufactures  ladles'  undergar- 
ments. He  likes  to  adverti.se  by  running  paid 
editorials  In  the  Nations  leading  newspapers 
In  the  form  of  editorial  advice  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. His  edltorlal-ads  frequently  deal  with 
Prance,  and  ever  since  France  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Spanel  has 
hanltered  to  be  U  S.  Ambassador  to  France 

To  this  end.  Abe  sought  the  support  of 
Sen.  Dodd.  who  nominated  Lyndon  B  John- 
son for  President  in  1960  and  boasts  of  his 
White  House  connections. 

Spanel  started  shelling  out  contributions 
to  Dodd  early  In  1964 — first  $660  to  his  Sen- 
ate campaign,  then  *1500  to  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Dodd.  The  latest  and  largest 
donation  was  $10,000 

Dodd'B  office  records  show  a  telephone  call 
from  Irving  Perman,  International  Latexs 
Washington  representative,  Oct.  15.  19C4  He 
left  the  following  message;  'Would  like  to 
see  you  Monday  morning  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. Very  Important." 

Staff  members  learned  later,  they  told  us. 
that  Perman  had  offered  Dodd  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution If  he  would  use  his  influence  with 
President  Johnson  to  get  Spanel  an  ambas- 
sadoxshlp. 

Perman  showed  up  in  Dodd's  office  with  the 
money  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Dec    8 

The  following  month  Spanel  sent  the  Sen- 
ator a  memorandum  to  be  submitted  to  the 
White  House  suggesting  how  President  John- 
son ought  to  handle  President  de  Gaulle 

Dodd  dictated  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
Jan.  37,  1965,  which  was  supposed  to  accom- 
pany the  memorandum. 

"The  attached  memorandum  was  given  to 
me  by  my  friend.  A.  N.  Spanel.  the  president 
of  International  Latex  Corporation,"  said 
Dodd.  "Am  you  know,  he  has  a  long  associa- 
tion with,  and  experiences  in  France,  and  I 
have  found  his  sources  of  information  to  be 
trtily  remarkable." 

But  at  the  last  minute.  Dodd  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  didn't  mall  the  letter  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  push  Spanel  for  an  am- 
bassadorship. In  February,  he  requested  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Spanels  wife.  Marga- 
ret, to  accompany   the  reccrfimendatlon. 

BRAS     FOB     OrFICB     STAJT 

At  one  point.  Spanel  directed  Ferman  to 
request  the  bust  measvirements  of  all  the 
girls  Id  Dodd's  office,  then  sent  each  one  a 
deluKS  bra. 

Despite  the  $12,150  in  contributions  and 
the  bras,  however,  Spanel  still  Isn't  an  am- 
bassador. 

We  questioned  Perman  about  the  $10,000 
he  delivered  to  Dodd's  office. 


■  A.  N  made  the  contribution  because  he 
likes  Dodd,"  was  Fermans  explanation. 

He  acknowledged  that  Spanel  had  sought 
Dodd's  support  for  an  ambassadorship,  but 
denied  that  any  money  had  been  paid  to 
get  it 

"There  was  no  deal,"  Insisted  Ferman. 
■  That  money  was  not  given  in  return  for  an 
ambassadorship.  If  I  felt  that  .810,000  could 
buy  an  ambassadorship,  I  don  t  deserve  to  be 
in  Washington.  ' 

He  claimed  It  was  merely  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. 

But  the  money  wasn't  delivered  until  after 
the  election."  It  was  pointed  out 

"It  was  committed  during  the  campaign," 
said  Ferman. 

Spanel  denied  to  us  that  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  a  $10,000  contribution.  He  acknowl- 
edged only  the  $2150  that  was  donated  In  his 
name  during  the  1964  campaign  He  also  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  sought  an  ambassa- 
dorship 

Then  he  called  In  Perman  to  back  up  his 
story  In  this  second  interview,  Ferman  sup- 
ported Spanels  claim  that  he  had  never 
sought  an  annba-ssadorshlp  Ferman  said  that 
he,  on  his  own.  had  brought  up  the  Idea  with 
Dodd. 

Ferman  also  claimed  that  Spanel  knew 
nothing  of  the  postelection  contribution 
After  refreshing  his  memory,  Ferman  said, 
he  recalled  that  only  $8000  had  been  de- 
livered to  Dodd  In  cash.  He  also  claimed  that 
his  office  records  showed  this  was  handed  to 
the  Senator  on  Feb   8,  1965,  not  Dec.  8,  1964 

In  addition  to  the  $8000  which  Ferman 
.said  was  contributed  by  various  unnamed 
Individuals,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
given  Dodd  an  additional  $1500  during  the 
cimpalgn  This  was  In  addition  to  the  $2150 
reported  in  .Spanel  s  name.  The  $8000  cash 
contribution  Is  not  listed  on  the  official 
report  .s. 

DoDD  Questions  Stwcken  From  Recoro 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  ) 

Washington  — It's  significant  that  It  was 
.1  freshman  Congressman.  Rep  Joseph  Res- 
nick.  D-N.Y  ,  who  spoke  out  the  other  day 
on  the  need  for  a  Congressional  code  of 
ethics  He  was  too  new  to  have  realized  that 
too  many  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
don't  want  their  profitable  side  activities 
crippled  by  any  rules  of  honest  conduct. 

He  learned  quickly  that  he  was  out  of 
order  when  Speaker  John  McCormack  cut 
him  off  and  warned  that  his  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  Sen  Tliomas  Dtidd  of  Connecti- 
cut for  pecuILir  activities  on  behalf  of  a 
West  German  agent,  as  exptvsed  by  this  col- 
umn,  had   to   be  stricken   from   the   record 

No  member  of  the  Senate  to  which  D(Xld 
belongs  had  voiced  any  criticism  Sen  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  the  Republican  who 
has  been  .so  diligent  In  attacking  any  non- 
Senate  Democr.itlc  misdoings,  had  not  said  a 
word  about  his  Democratic  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Nor  had  Sen  John  Stennls.  the 
Mississippi  Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
.Senate  Commi'tee  on  Ethics.  Nor  had  any 
of  Dodd's  fellc)w  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  had  heard 
him  make  the  speeches  written  for  him  by 
the  West  German  agent.  Gen    Julius  Klein. 

So  it  took  a  freshman  Congressman  to 
speak  out  against  a  Senator  or  any  other 
member  of  Congress,  using  his  high  office 
to  Influence  legislation,  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  a  foreign  government,  for  the 
private  profit  of  a  foreign  lobbyist  Resnlck 
did  not  fully  realize  he  was  violating  the 
most  .siicred  rule  of  the  most  exclusive  club 
in  the  world — that  no  member  of  Congress 
may  criticize  the  activities  of  any  other 
member  no  matter  how  much  against  the 
public   Interest   tho^  activities  may   be. 

This  column  has  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  Resnlck  was  not  allowed  to  make 
about  Sen  Dodd's  activities.  Following  are 
some  of  the  pertinent  passages; 


"What  I  found  particularly  painful  in 
these  columns  was  the  apparent  authenticitr 
and  documentation  of  the  charges  made  It 
was  not  easy  for  me  to  read  that  a  U  S.  Sen- 
ator stood  accused  of  carrying  out  frequent 
asslgiiments  for  a  registered  foreign  agent. 
In  behalf  of  a  foreign  government,  that 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  by  a  Senator- 
delivered  as  his  own — were  actually  written 
by  this  foreign  agent:  that  the  Senator  ai- 
legedly  entertained  this  agent's  German 
clients;  that,  at  the  agent's  request,  he  made 
special  trips  to  Germany,  some  at  US  gov- 
ernment expense,  to  help  settle  Mr.  Kleins 
business  problems;  that  the  .Senator  helped 
the  lobbyist  propagandize  In  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  his  foreign  clients, 
that  the  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  supposedly  withheld 
Information  during  a  committee  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  activities  of  foreign  agents- 
Information  that  would  have  been  damaging 
to  Mr  K'.etn:  and  that  the  Senator  allegedly 
used  his  high  position  to  personally  influ- 
ence foreign  companies  to  continue  their 
business   relationships   with    Mr    Klein 

"The  .American  people  have  hud  their  faith 
shaken  In  the  past.  "  Rep  Resnlck  pointed 
i>ut  "Only  a  few  months  ago  Congress  re- 
ceived a  very  bad  pre.ss  when  armies  of  lob- 
byists Invaded  Capitol  Hill  to  get  sugar 
tjuotas  for  their  clients  And,  of  course,  be- 
fore that  there  was  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dill,  which  needs  no  further  amplification 
from  me  Over  the  years  influence-peddling 
and  conflicts  of  Interest  have  always  been 
i:nwelcome — but  hardly  unknown — Intrud- 
ers In  Washington 

"According  to  the  present  system.  Con- 
gress avoids  scrutinizing  Its  members'  ac- 
tivities too  closely.  The  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  public  trust  are  overlooked.  In 
strict  accordance  with  traditional  'club' 
rules. 

"This  Is  wrong  I  would  like  to  remind 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  that  none  of  us 
Is  an  Innocent  bystander.  When  the  mud 
flies.  It  get-s  all  of  us  dirty.  We  all  live  In  one 
House,  under  one  roof,  and  we  are  judged 
collectively  by  the  people 

"I  firmly  believe."  Resnlck  concluded, 
"That  the  time  of  decision  has  arrived  for 
us  to  look  deeply  inside  ourselves,  individ- 
ually and  as  a  body.  Past  and  recent  event* 
have  made  it  clear  that  one  Congressman's 
ethical  standard  may  not  be  quite  exactly 
the  same  as  another's.  And  so,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  of  them,  and  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  I  urgently  request  at  this  time 
that  Congress  give  priority  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  code  of  ethical  behavior 
for  the  guidance  of  Its  members" 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7.  19661 
Committee   Pondehed   Dodd   OrsTEK 

(By  Drew   Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

■nie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting  behind  closed  doors  last  week,  de- 
bated whether  to  throw  Sen  Tom  Dodd 
(D-Conn  ).  off'  the  committee 

Ba-sis  for  the  debate  was  the  fact  that 
Dodd  had  conspired  with  Gen.  Julius  Klein. 
a  registered  agent  for  West  German  Interests 
during  the  Senate  committee's  Investigation 
of  Klein  in  1964.  At  that  time  Dodd  did  not 
reveal  to  his  own  committee  the  full  facy 
regarding  his  relationship  with  Klein. 

Sen.  Fulbrlght  cited  precedents  dating 
back  to  the  Civil  War  when  members  of  the 
Senate  committees  were  ousted,  but  the  com- 
mittee finally  decided  that  since  Dodd  was 
under  investigation  by  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  nut  move  against  him  for  the  time 
being 

Note:  The  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
headed  by  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  bu 
sUrted  to  turn  the  investigation  around  to  a 
probe  of  where  Jack  Anderson  got  the  damn- 
ing  documents    regarding   Dodd's   extracur- 
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rlcular  activities.  This  switch  In  investigative 
tactics  follows  the  usual  Senate  line  of  pro- 
tecting the  sanctity  of  the  "club,"  the  line 
followed  regarding  Senators  Involved  In  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

SECRET   CABLEGRAM 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
might  want  to  investigate  further  the  opera- 
tion of  Sen.  Dodd  In  the  Congo  In  1961  when 
he  acted  in  cooperation  with  another  foreign 
agent.  Michel  Struelens. 

Struelens  represented  the  break-away 
provmce  of  Katanga  and  was  at  that  time 
bent  on  upsetting  the  Kennedy  policy  of 
supporting  President  AdotUa  and  trying  to 
keep  the  Congo  together.  Foreign  agent 
Struelens  was  working  with  break-away 
President  Tshombe  of  Katanga  and  Sen. 
Dodd  was  helping  him. 

A  secret  cablegram  which  Struelens  sent 
10  Tshombe  on  Dec.  17,  1961,  at  the  height 
of  the  Katanga  controversy,  tells  part  of  the 
story.  I  can  supply  the  Senate  committee 
with  a  copy.  The  important  parts  read: 

"United  States  excited  about  Katanga 
affadr.  Dodd  will  make  Senatorial  declaration 
Monday  and  first  debates  Senate. 

"Violent  criticism  by  Congress  of  State 
Department  policy  can  be  expected. 

"Very  Important  president  (Tshombe)  ask 
if  at  meeting  with  Adoula,  Dodd  be  present, 
for  be  can  say  U.S.  Ambassador  LeopoldvlUe 
(Edward  Gulllon)  took  position  In  conflict 
which  l£  not  neutral  but  in  favor  Adoula. 

"Do  not  attack  Gulllon  bead  on,  but  make 
understand  he  Is  no  longer  neutral  after 
antl-Tshombe  position  in  radio  and  TV 
broadcasts  In  United  States  .  .  . 

"Dodd  asks  to  be  present  if  Gulllon  should 
negotiate  cease  fire  ..." 

This  Is  a  complicated  cablegram  dealing 
with  complicated  African  politics.  But  It  Is 
not  complicated  when  It  bolls  down  to  the 
position  of  a  Senator  and  whether  or  not  he 
represents  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
government  opposed  by  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  had  taken  a 
firm  position  that  the  Congo  must  be  unified 
and  that  the  United  States  would  support 
President  Adoula  for  unification.  Kennedy 
believed  that  Katanga,  the  largest  copper- 
cobalt  producer  in  the  world  with  an  $85 
million  a  year  income  from  royalties,  must 
remain  part  of  the  Congo.  Otherwise  the 
Congo  would  be  bankrupt. 

Despite  this.  Sen.  Dodd  went  to  the  Congo 
In  1961  under  his  authority  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
where  he  so  convinced  President  Tshombe 
of  Katanga  that  the  State  Department  was 
Influenced  by  Communists  that  Ambassa- 
dor Gulllon  telephoned  President  Kennedy 
In  Washington  that  Tshombe  would  no  long- 
er meet  with  him. 

Dodd  also  toured  Katanga  In  an  automo- 
bile with  Tshombe,  giving  the  public  the 
Impression  that  the  United  States  was  fully 
backing  the  man  whom  the  United  States  was 
In  fact  opposing. 

GHOSTWRITTEN    SPEECH 

Returning,  the  Senator  made  a  full-dress 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Significantly,  the 
full  text  of  the  speech  was  released  In  Ellsa- 
bethvUle.  the  capital  of  Katanga,  a  few 
hours  before  delivery  In  the  Senate, 

It  was  also  reported  at  the  time  that  agent 
Struelens  had  flown  a  copy  of  the  speech 
down  to  Dodd  from  New  York  shortly  before 
Dodd  delivered  It.  Struelens  at  that  time  was 
spending  around  $100,000  a  month  for  Ka- 
taaga  propaganda  In  the  United  States. 

Later  when  President  Johnson,  Dodd's  close 
friend,  entered  the  White  House,  the  Ken- 
nedy policy  was  reversed,  and  the  United 
States  supported  Tshombe,  who  by  this  time 
^d  left  Katanga,  and  was  being  brought 
hack  as  head  of  the  entire  Congo.  The  ques- 
Oon  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  have  to  decide  is  not  whether 
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Tshombe  was  the  right  man  to  run  the  Congo 
but  whether  a  member  of  Its  committee  was 
ethical  In  acting  as  the  spokesman  for  a 
foreign  agent,  especially  one  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  then  policy  of  the  late  President. 


[PYom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12,  1966] 

FALLOW  "Clubmen"  Rescue  Dodd 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  more  of  a  hassle  than  the 
public  realized  over  whether  to  Investigate 
Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  for  his  dealings 
with  a  West  German  agent. 

Dodd  was  saved,  thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  Senator  Bussell  Long  (D-La.),  Claiborne 
Pell  and  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.).  They 
rallied  behind  him  vigorously  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  Senate  club. 

The  Issue  of  Dodd's  operations  with  a  West 
German  agent  at  the  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Poielgn  Relations  Committee 
was  raised  by  its  chairman,  William  Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.),  at  a  closed  seesion. 

Fulbrlght  proposed  a  very  mild  resolution 
merely  to  ask  the  Justice  Department  to  sup- 
ply any  Information  it  had  regarding  Gen. 
JuUtis  Klein  and  his  connections  with  Dodd; 
specifically  whether  Klein  had  reported  to 
the  Justice  Department  as  required  by  law 
that  he  had  written  speeches  for  Dodd. 

Sen.  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.)  backed  Ful- 
brlght vigorously.  But  Pell  suggested  that 
Fulbrlght  have  a  confidential  talk  with  Dodd 
to  get  his  explanation  of  the  facts. 

"I'll  have  no  such  talk  with  Sen.  Dodd," 
replied  Fulbrlght  emphatically.  He  added 
that  the  matter  should  be  handled  in  the 
open,  not  on  a  confidential  basis. 

"The  matter  is  much  too  embarrassing  for 
Tom,"  said  Symlng^n  of  Missouri. 

"What's  he  embarrassed  about  if  there  is 
no  truth  to  the  newspaper  accounts?"  asked 
Morse. 

"His  wife  U  BO  upeet  she's  in  the  hospital," 
argued  Symington. 

Symington  apparently  didn't  know  that 
Dodd  had  told  several  people  that  his  wife 
was  In  the  hospital  but  when  they  called  up 
to  send  flowers,  they  learned  she  had  not 
been  there  at  all. 

Pell  suggested  that  Dodd  was  not  present 
and  the  matter  should  wait  until  he  could 
be  present.  This  caused  anoUier  Senator  to 
renuurk  that  Dodd  was  almost  never  present 
at  any  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  thought  we  were  supposed  to  have  a 
committee  on  ethics,"  suggested  Morse. 
"What  is  It  doing?" 

Morse  said  this  ironically,  but  friends  of 
Dodd  selz«d  on  it  to  demand  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  wait  until  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  had  acted.  On  a 
motion  by  Sen.  Long,  supported  by  Syming- 
ton and  Pell,  it  was  agreed  that  Dodd  should 
be  notlflM  of  the  dlsctission  and  given  a 
chance  to  answer.  Meanwhile,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  wait  for  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  act. 

Since  that  time,  Dodd  has  been  informed 
of  the  debate  and  bis  chance  to  answer 
charges  against  him.  Despite  this,  he  hasn't 
been  near  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  member. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14,  1966] 
DoDD'8  Use  or  Campaign  Monet 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
(Note. — This  column  has  made  a  painstak- 
ing search  into  the  flnanclal  records  of  the 
1964  campaign  of  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.).) 

Money  contributed  to  help  pay  his  election 
expenses  has  been  traced  to  his  personal 
bank  accounts.  This  column  has  evidence, 
for  example,  that  Dodd  used  campaign  money 
to  pay  off  i^rlvats  dsbts.  finance  liome  im- 


provements, and  take  care  of  other  personal 
expenses. 

His  official  rejjoit  to  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, dated  Dec.  3,  1964,  claimed  contribu- 
tions of  $167,497.67  and  expenditures  of 
$174,159.44.  The  collections  were  at  least 
triple  the  amount  reported,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  padded. 

The  largest  expenditure  he  reported  was 
$110,0(X),  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  Randall  Advertising  Agency  for 
radio,  television  and  newspaper  advertising. 
Yet  the  actual  budget  submitted  by  Randall 
was  only  $101,306.31. 

Though  a  few  extras  were  added  during 
the  campaign,  these  were  virlped  out  by  econ- 
omies. Indeed,  the  agency  refunded  $1000 
In  its  final  accounting  to  Dodd. 

The  Senator  also  reported  two  payments 
to  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
totaling  $10,200,  for  campaign  printing.  A 
company  spokesman  recalled  that  University 
Press  had  done  absolutely  no  printing  for 
Dodd  In  1964.  In  fact,  the  company  wrote 
off  as  a  bad  debt  a  printing  bill  left  over 
from  the  Senator's  1956  campaign. 

PSaSONAIi  TRAVEL 

Dodd  charged  the  entire  $5500  that  he  ran 
up  on  his  American  Airlines  credit  card  in 
1964  as  a  campaign  expense.  A  breakdown 
reveals  this  Included  personal  travel  for 
himself  and  his  family,  including  a  Florida 
vacation  trip. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  entries  was 
$1105.22  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
paid  to  Western  Union  for  campaign  tele- 
grams. The  actual  Western  Union  bill  was 
one  tenth  that  amount,  or  $105.69. 

Dodd  also  lists  as  camp>algn  expense 
$697.50  paid  to  photographer  Vincent 
Shields,  who  doesn't  recall  taking  any  cam- 
paign pictures.  He  vsras  actually  hired  to  pho- 
tograph the  Dodds'  30th  weddlngMmnlver- 
sary  party. 

A  small  $187.58  payment  to  Jersey  Airways 
was  also  charged  to  the  campaign.  This  was 
what  it  cost  the  Senator  to  fiy  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  In  Atlantic  City  to  West- 
erly, R.I.,  the  nearest  aliport  to  his  North 
Stonlngton,  Conn.,  home. 

Because  he  had  appeared  on  a  preconven- 
tlon  telecast  for  the  Metromedia  television 
stations,  however,  Metromedia  relmbiu-sed 
him  for  the  filght.  Metromedia  check  No. 
13583  for  $187.58,  dated  Oct.  10,  1964,  was 
deposited  In  Dodd's  personal  account. 

The  Senator  even  claimed  a  $57  expendi- 
ture for  an  electric  heater  for  campaign 
headquarters.  However,  the  $57  heater  was 
Installed,  not  at  campaign  headquarters,  but 
In  his  North  Stonlngton  home. 

POLITICAL    SWIMMING 

The  petty  padding  also  Included  $579  to 
Schneider's  for  campaign  "luncheons"  and 
$221.75  to  the  Congressional  Country  Club 
for  "political  meetings."  Schneider's  is  ac- 
tually a  liquor  store  where  Dodd  bought 
booze,  and  the  bills  from  the  Country  Club 
show  that  the  entire  $221.75  was  spent  by 
Dodd's  family  for  swimming  and  snacks. 

It  is  at  least  an  Interesting  coincidence 
that  Dodd  was  able  to  throw  a  gala  wedding 
party  for  his  daughter,  Martha,  on  Oct.  12, 
1963.  This  came  at  a  time  that  he  was  having 
difficulty  raising  $5,000  to  meet  a  personal 
note. 

It  also  came  after  contributions  had 
started  to  roll  in  for  Dodd  Day,  a  fund-rais- 
ing event  held  In  Connecticut  on  Oct.  26, 
1963.  No  less  than  Lyndon  Johnson,  then 
the  Vice  President,  went  to  Connecticut  on 
Dodd  Day  to  help  raise  money  for  the  Sen- 
ator's Campaign. 

Though  desperately  short  of  personal 
funds,  Dodd  suddenly  came  up  with  the 
money  for  an  extravagant  wedding — com- 
plete with  a  pheasant-and-champagne 
breakfast,  a  full  orchestra,  and  a  wide-open 
bar  at  the  fashionable  Hartford  Club. 

Mrs.  Dodd  explained  to  Intimates  that  she 
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had  saved  enough  out  u!  her  grocery  money 
to  pay  for  the  extravagauza. 

There  are  other  discrepancies  In  Dodd's 
financial  records  which  shouid  interest  the 
Senate  Ethic*  Committee  This  column  :.aa 
offered  to  turn  over  the  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Committee,  so  Tar,  has 
seemed  more  Interested  in  finding  out  how 
this  column  obtained  the  damnmg  docu- 
ments. There  was  no  such  interest,  inciden- 
tally, when  Dodd's  own  investigators  se- 
cured doc»iinent8  from  State  Department 
files. 

The  Ethlca  Committee  was  established  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal, 
to  protect  the  Senate  s  good  name.  Its  chair- 
man Is  John  Stennis  (D-Miss  >  and  the 
other  members  are  Mike  Monroney  i  Okla  ) 
and  Eugene  McCarthy  iMlnn.i,  Democrats. 
and  Wallace  Bennett  lUtahi,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  {Ky.)  and  James  Pearson  iKan.). 
Republicans. 

This  time  the  man  under  criticism  Is  no 
mere  Senate  aide  who  can  be  investigated 
without  implicating  Senators,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inner  circle.  Under  these  painful 
circumstances.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  handles 
the  Dodd  investigation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar  18.  1988) 
Dodo  Backb)  Souxwine's  Bad  Chxck 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

One  Interesting  chapter  in  the  life  of  Sen. 
Tom  Do<ld  (D-Oonn.).  whom  this  column 
praised  foe  his  battle  against  monopoly.  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  indiscriminate  sale  of 
guns,  la  hla  llnances. 

He  had  a  habit  of  financing  various  private 
projects  out  of  money  raised  from  friends  to 
finance  his  election.  These  projects  ranged 
from  vsicatlons  for  his  family,  to  repairs  on 
his  home,  to  paying  ghost-writers  for  a  book 
to  be  published  under  his  name. 

Two    of    the    ghostwriters    were    Edward 

Lockett  to  whom  was  paid  MOOO  out  of  the 

Testimonial    for    US.    Senator    Thomas    J. 

Dodd"  account,  and  Jay  Sourwlne.  to  whom 

Dodd  paid  93500. 

The  latter  transaction  is  especially  Inter- 
esting because  one  of  Sourwlne's  checks,  for 
A2600,  bounced.  Sourwlne  is  the  well-known 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee  which  has  focused  great  atten- 
tion on  CJovernment  security  risks.  The  Com- 
mittee's deflnltlon  of  a  security  risk  Includes 
a  man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 

Sen.  Dodd's  intimate  financial  relations 
with  Sourwlne  are  important  right  now,  at  a 
time  when  the  White  House  has  been  per- 
suaded to  abolish  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consiilar  Affairs 
headed  by  Abba  Schwartz,  a  Kennedy  liberal, 
a  target  at  Sourwlne  It's  been  suspected  that 
Sourwlne,  Sen.  Dodd  and  Miss  Prances 
Knight  of  the  Passport  Division  persuaded 
the  White  House  to  abolish  Schwartz's  Job. 

RAaASSING    SCHWARTZ 

Sourwlne  came  to  Washington  from  Ne- 
vada under  the  late  Sen.  Pat  McCarran  (D- 
Nev.)  to  become  counsel  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  headed  by  McCarran.  Sen. 
William  Jenner  (R-Ind.)  and  latterly  by  Sen. 
James  Eastland  of  Mississippi.  Dodd  Is  one  of 
the  Committee's  most  zealous  members. 

At  various  closed -door  sessions  of  this 
Committee,  Sourwlne  grilled  Schwartz  on 
such  petty  matters  as,  "Did  you  describe 
this  Committee  or  Its  proceedings  In  deroga- 
tory terms?  .  .  .  Did  you  make  it  a  point  of 
telling  these  officials  that  I  was  highly  ner- 
vous .  .  .  and  that  I  took  some  pll'j  and 
drank  a  great  deal  of  water?" 

Sourwlne,  with  the  support  of  Sen.  Dodd, 
put  Schwarte  on  the  griddle  for  allegedly 
harassing  Ulss  Knight  and  trying  to  fire  her 
as  bead  of  the  Passport  Office. 

The  part  that  Sourwlne  and  Dodd  ap- 
peared to  have  played  in  Schwartz's  ouster 
was  only  a  small  part  of  an  unusual  career 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlte  (R-N.Y.K  when  attorney 


general  of  New  York  blamed  Sourwlne  for  the 
accusation  that  he.  Javlts.  h.id  used  Comniu- 
nlst  help  In  first  getting  elected  to  Congress. 
Sourwlne  also  aroused  the  wr.ith  of  the  late 
Sen.  Tom  Henulngs  iD-Mo  )  for  going  on  a 
witch-hunting  exi.>editlon  against  the  New- 
York  Times  m  1955.  He  accused  various 
staff  members  oi  the  Tlnies  with  prior  mem- 
oershlp   in   the  Communist  Party 

Most  recently  Sourwlne  hud  arou.sed  Dodd's 
ire  by  branding  the  .\merican  Friends  Service 
Committee  as  pro-Communist.  Sen.  Dodd 
afjolog'.zed  and  told  intimates  that  he  would 
demand  Sourwlne's  resignation.  But  nothing 
happened 

CHECK    BOUNCES 

Despite  all  this,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut wro'-e  in  his  d'.Ary  Jan    20,  1964: 

"Jay  Sourwlne  visited  the  office.  A  couple 
ut  wieeks  ago.  he  came  to  see  me  and  said  he 
knew  I  was  attempting  to  write  a  book,  and 
that  he  could  be  help.'ul  He  would  have  to 
do  this  on  his  own  time,  and  If  I  could  pay 
him  $3500  he  could  be  of  great  assistance. 

■J  told  him  at  that  time  that  It  was  pretty 
expensive  and  he  said  that  he  owed  some 
money  and  was  getting  pressed  to  pay  It. 
This  IS  why  he  would  like  to  eiu-n  some  extra 
money 

"Some  days  later  he  called  on  me  again 
and  asked  If  I  would  endorse  a  check  of  his 
so  that  he  could  cash  it  at  the  Senate  dis- 
bursing office.  Today,  he  said  he  was  worried 
about  his  check  and  that  It  had  bounced  at 
his  bank  In  Nevada. 

"This  was  very  upsetting  to  me  because  I 
had  endorsed  It  so  that  he  could  cash  It.  He 
said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  about  It. 
and  the  matter  was  left  at  that." 

On  Jan  21  the  Senator  wrote  further:  "Jay 
Sourwlne  came  by  this  afternoon  and  told 
me  his  check  had  bounced  ...  I  told  him 
what  I  thought  about  It  and  told  him  I  was 
very  put  out  about  It.  He  asked  If  I  would 
make  It  good.  He  said  he  would  do  some  extra 
work  to  help  me  with  the  book  and  would 
do  It  on  his  own  time" 

Dodd  gave  Sourwlne  a  check  for  $2500  on 
the  Hartford  National  Bank.  Next  day.  Jan. 
28.  Dodd's  political  henchman.  Ed  Sullivan, 
negotiated  a  $2500  loan  for  Dodd  with  Con- 
necticut Bank  and  Trust  and  deposited  the 
money  In  the  Hartford  National  Bank  to 
make  good  the  Senator's  check  to  Sourwlne. 

The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  loan  was 
finally  paid  off  one  year  later  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  fund-raising  dinner.  March  8, 
1965.  to  which  'Vice  President  Humphrey  was 
Induced  to  come  on  the  plea  that  Dodd 
needed  to  pay  off  his  1964  campaign  deficit. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,   Mar.  24,   19661 

Reporting    Can    Bring    Heartaches 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

\  lot  of  people  have  been  writing  Jack 
.Anderson  and  me  about  Sen  Thom.is  J  Dodd 
iD-Conn.).  Some  have  praised  the  columns 
regarding  his  conflict  of  interest;  others  have 
said:  How  can  we  be  so  mean  to  a  fine  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  expose  communism? 
They  Imply  that  because  we  have  exp>08ed 
an  enemy  of  communism  we  must  be  pro- 
Communist. 

I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  reply  to  most  of 
these  letters  but  the  answer  Is  that  we  don't 
get  any  kick  out  of  exposing — or  as  some 
pteople  put  It.  "crucifying" — any  one  Senator. 
It's  the  Senate  standards,  the  rules  of  con- 
duct, that  are  Important. 

Reporting  on  these  things  Is  by  no  means 
pleasant.  In  the  first  place,  it's  a  terrific  Job 
to  dig  out  all  the  material — Jack  Anderson 
has  been  taken  away  from  all  other  work  In 
order  to  report  on  Sen  Dodd.  The  material 
Just  doesn't  fall  In  your  lap  from  a  disgrun- 
tled employee,  as  Dodd  has  Insinuated.  In 
the  second  place,  this  kind  of  reporting 
sometimes  leads  to  very  unhappy  results. 

One  man.  Sen.  John  Bankhead  of  Alabama, 
may  have  died  because  of  an  earlier  column 


series  on  conflict  of  interest.  His  family,  who 
were  gocid  friends  ot  mine  (his  brother. 
Speaker  Will  Bankhead,  having  once  lived  in 
my  house),  always  blamed  me  for  the  Sena- 
tors death. 

You  feel  terrible  when  this  kind  o:  thing 
happens  But  you  don't  know  when  yo-;  start 
investigating  that  a  Senator  has  a  weak 
heart;  and  you  don't  always  know  i.ow  deep 
ii  conflict  of  interest  runs. 

CASUALTY    OF    A    COLUMN 

In  Bankhead's  case,  the  column,  after  long 
and  expensive  research  on  the  commodity 
market  In  New  York,  had  discovered  In  1948 
that  Bankhead  and  Sen,  Elmer  Thomas  cf 
Oklahoma,  both  Democrats,  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  New  York  broker  to  invest  in 
cotton  Just  a  tcx  hours  before  they  made  a 
speech  urging  the  end  of  wartime  controls 
on  cotton. 

Cotton  was  scarce  at  that  time,  shortly 
after  the  war,  and  their  speeches  sent  up  the 
price.  After  each  speech  they  nmde  money  on 
the  commodity  market.  So  did  the  brokers 
who  were  In  cahoots  with  them. 

When  I  published  this.  Sen.  Bankhead  died 
of  a  heart  attack,  and  Sen.  Thomas  later  was 
defeated   by  the  voters  of  Oklahoma. 

The  columns  on  Thomas  and  Bankhead 
had  another  aftermath.  Congress  had  Just 
pa.ssed  a  lobbying  law.  and  a  young  New 
York  lawyer,  Irving  KaufTman,  had  come 
down  from  New  York  to  enforce  It.  He  didn't 
know  much  about  Washington,  and  was 
wandering  around  aimlessly  looking  (or 
something  to  sink  his  teeth  into  when  we 
suggested  that  he  look  Into  the  commodity 
market  operators  who  had  been  working  with 
Sens.  Thomas  and  Bankhead,  to  see  whether 
they  had  violated  the  lobbying  act  by  Influ- 
encing the  cotton  market  without  registering 
as  lobbyists. 

Kauffman  promptly  bad  the  speculators 
Indicted  and.  partly  as  a  result  of  the  attend- 
ant publicity,  he  went  on  to  become  a  US. 
Judge,  and  Incidentally  a  close  friend  of  Sen. 
Dodd.  They  are  bosom  wltchhunters. 

what    is    SENATK    BTHICSt 

Significantly,  the  Senate  did  not  move  to 
censure  or  discipline  Sen.  Thomas  for  using 
the  high  privilege  of  the  Senate  floor  to  In- 
fluence the  price  of  cotton  and  cash  In  on  It. 

This  has  become  more  or  less  standard 
practice  where  a  Senator's  flnances  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  Ethics  Committee  today  is 
carefully  avoiding  a  probe  of  Dodd's  fl- 
nances. 

In  1952  this  column  published  many  details 
on  the  commodity  speculation  of  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  how  he  had  used  thousands 
of  dollars  sent  him  by  patriotic  citizens  to 
Investigate  communism  for  his  own  personal 
speculation  In  the  commodity  market. 

Later  Sen.  Tom  Hennlngs  (D-Mo).  Carl 
Hayden  (D-Arlz.).  and  Robert  Hendrlckson 
(R-N  J.)  went  Into  even  more  detail  on  Mc- 
Carthy's speeulatlon.  However,  the  Senate 
never  acted  on  It. 

When  It  did  finally  get  around  to  censur- 
ing .McCarthy  two  years  later,  It  was  not  for 
using  other  people's  money  to  gamble  on  the 
commodity  market  but  for  his  conduct  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings. 

The  man  who  had  the  courage  to  press 
for  the  censure  of  Joe  McCarthy  In  1952  was 
a  Senator  of  unusual  courage — because  few 
Senators  will  move  against  a  member  of  the 
club.  He  was  Sen.  William  Benton  (D-Conn.) 
and  because  of  Benton's  courage,  McCarthy 
invaded  Connecticut  In  1952  and  defeated 
him.  Two  years  later  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut realUed  their  mistake  when  In  1954  Mc- 
Carthy was  censured. 

It  was  Benton's  defeat  which  made  an 
opening  for  the  election  of  Sen.  Dodd. 

Note:  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the 
vast  majority  of  Senators  are  scrupulously 
honest.  But  they  are  not  scrupulous  about 
protecting  their  reputations  by  policing  their 
membership. 
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iFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  25,  1966) 
DoDD  Startld  Ca.mpaicn  in  1961 

iBy  Dre\^'  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  is  dragging 
Its  feet  en  Investigating  the  tangled  finan- 
cial web  and  camp,\lgn  funds  of  Sen.  Tom 
Diidd  iD-Conn.i.  Though  campaign  funds 
are  a  toucny  subject  to  some  Senators,  the 
majority  tel  up  separ.ite  committees  to  keep 
these  funds  entirely  separate  from  their  of- 
Bre  .''.nd  perronal  expenses. 

.Not  so  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Checks  payable  to  his  private  account  were 
freely  transferred  from  his  campaign  funds 
as  early  as  three  years  before  his  1964  re- 
election And  If  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
choses  to  look  the  other  way.  then  Internal 
Revenue  has   definite   Jurisdiction. 

For  the  InteriiiU  Revenue  Code  clearly 
Slates:  The  portion  of  a  political  contribu- 
tion received  by  .  .  a  candidate  lor  political 
office,  which  Is  diverted  from  political  cam- 
paign purposes  to  the  personal  use  of  the 
candidate  .  .  .  constitutes  taxable  Income  to 
such  candidate." 

Dodd  has  collected  thousands  of  dollars, 
some  of  it  delivered  in  cash,  to  pay  for  his 
election,  with  part  of  It  transferred  to  his 
personal  account.  Yet  his  Income  tax  re- 
turns showed  no  tax  payment  on  these  di- 
verted funds. 

Dodd  began  collecting  funds  for  his  1964 
re-election  In  1961 — three  years  early — when 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  'Vice  President,  came 
to  Connecticut  as  the  star  attraction  for  a 
fund-raising  dinner.  Dodd  had  told  friends 
that  he  needed  to  pay  up  some  1958  campaign 
debts  To  others  he  explained  he  wanted  to 
itart  the  1964  campaign  early. 

FAVORS    BY    DODD 

.^t  any  rate,  he  assigned  several  staff  mem- 
bers—their salaries  paid  by  the  taxpayers — 
to  work  full  time  selling  tables.  One  of  them, 
Oeorge  Glldea.  reported  back  from  Danbury. 
Conn,  on  Aug.  14,  1961: 

"The  response  Is  most  encouraging  and  I 
im  sure  of  at  least  several  tables  from  Dan- 
bury.  I  expect  to  be  on  the  road  traveling 
ifter  tomorrow,  making  contacts  with  people 
who  are  In  a  position  to  sponsor  a  table. 

"Before  my  departure  from  Washington,  I 
itft  with  John  O'Keefe  a  typewritten  list  of 
names  he  Is  to  contact  In  Washlng^n;  also 
be  win  add  additional  names  of  friends  he 
wishes  to  participate  in  this  dinner." 

Glldea  also  revealed  that  he  and  another 
Senate  employee,  James  Gartland,  were  so- 
liciting contributions  from  people  who  had 
been  assisted  by  Dodd's  Senate  office  In 
Washington. 

"I  also  left  with  Jim  Gartland  and  •  •  • 
of  people,"  wrote  Glldea,  "who  he  has  done 
favors  for  and  helped  to  get  business  through 
your  office." 

Since  the  collections  from  these  people 
went  Into  Dodd's  pocket,  not  his  campaign 
chest,  the  question  of  ethics  Is  involved 
again. 

FAVORS    AND   PAYOFFS 

The  dinner  was  a  financial  success,  but  It 
didn't  satisfy  Dodd's  flnance  man,  Ed  Sulli- 
van, who  Is  also  on  the  Senate  payroll.  Sulli- 
van reported  to  Sen.  Dodd  on  Nov.  26,  1961, 
that  $60,995  had  already  been  collected. 

But  he  added:  "I  was  much  surprised  at 
the  few  leads  to  come  from  the  office.  I  am 
«ure  that  enough  concerns  have  had  favors 
from  the  office  that  should  have  given  us 
Mother  25  tables." 

Sullivan  enclosed  In  the  letter  a  check  for 
135,000,  dated  Nov.  22.  1961,  which  Dodd 
lepoelted  In  his  personal  account  at  Rlggs 
National  Bank  In  Washington.  It  was  clear 
from  Sullivan's  letter  that  the  $36,000  came 
from  the  dinner  proceeds. 

On  the  same  day,  Nov.  26,  1961,  Dodd  wrote 
**o  checks  on  his  Rlggs  account  to  pay  oft 
»  personal  loan  at  New  York  City's  Federation 
B»nk  and  Trust.  One  check  for  $23,000  paid 


off  the  principal;  the  other  for  $776.57  took 
care  of  the  Interest. 

In  another  confldentlal  report  on  the  din- 
ner, Sullivan  again  gavSthe  take  as  $60,995, 
deducted  $300  for  two  checks  that  were  re- 
turned, but  listed  earlier  deposits  that 
boosted  the  total  to  $62,345.  He  Itemized 
$7889.42  in  expenses,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$54,455.58, 

Piom  this,  he  subtracted  the  $35,000  al- 
ready delivered  to  Dodd,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$19,455.58  in  the  Connecticut  Bank  and 
Trust. 

On  Jan.  15,  1962,  the  final  balance  was 
withdrawn  from  Connecticut  Bank  and 
Trust,  check  No.  13,  for  $20,915.72  and  de- 
posited on  Jan.  18  In  the  Senator's  personal 
account  at  Rlggs  National  Bank  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Dodd  has  never  reported  this  income  on 
his  tax  returns.  His  returns  for  1961,  the  year 
In  which  he  pocketed  the  first  $35,000,  report 
his  Senate  salary  of  $22,500;  lecture  fees 
$4463.41;  and  another  $61,068.47  from  his 
lav.-  firm. 

The  largest  legal  fee  came  from  Jimmy 
Hoffas  Teamsters  Union,  which  paid  Dodd  a 
whopping  $50,000. 

But  the  political  money  Dodd  pocketed  was 
not  reported,  which  would  appear  to  be  a 
Federal  violation.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
see  whether  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
considers  a  Federal  violation  by  a  fellow 
Senator   unethical. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1966] 

Anybody  for  Cops  and  Robbers? 

(By  Drew   Pearson) 

"Everybody's  Doing  It"  used  to  be  the 
name  of  a  ragtime  tune  referring  to  a  popu- 
lar dance,  the  turkey  trot.  Today  It  refers 
to  the  "gumshoe  trot." 

Everybody  Is  dancing  this  dance  today. 
General  Motors  is  gumshoeing  Its  chief  critic, 
Ralph  Nader.  The  State  Department  Is  gum- 
shoeing the  grandson  of  a  former  Secretary 
of  State.  Francis  B.  Knight,  chief  of  the 
passport  division,  who  signed  the  order,  says 
her  boss  In  the  State  Department  is  gum- 
shoeing on  her. 

Rep.  Irving  Whalley,  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican,  wants  the  FBI  to  gimuhoe  on 
me  for  telling  how  he  sent  Republicans 
teakwood  elephants  that  he  said  were  pvir- 
chased  in  India,  when  be  really  got  them 
from  a  Republican  committee  bargain  sale 
In  Washington. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  gimishoelng 
Jack  Anderson  and  me  for  allegedly  steal- 
ing documents  from  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D-Conn.). 

Sen.  Dodd,  In  turn,  has  retained  a  private 
detective,  with  the  reported  cooperation  of 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Irving  Kauf- 
man of  Kew  York  to  gumshoe  on  us. 

BATH    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 

And  the  other  day  I  got  a  phone  call  from 
two  friends  In  Reldsvllle,  N.C.,  that  an 
agent  friendly  to  Sen.  Dodd  had  called  to 
gumshoe  on  a  bathing  Incident  in  1916  when 
I  was  arrested  at  3  ajn.  for  taking  a  sponge 
bath  near  the  Southern  Railway  yards  after 
working  all  night  striking  a  Chautauqua 
tent. 

It  Is  an  Incident  I  have  written  about 
several  times  and  has  become  quite  a  joke 
In  North  Carolina.  I  was  even  invited  back 
to  Reldsvllle  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

Nevertheless,  0.  L.  Oliver,  publisher  of  the 
Reldsvllle  Review,  was  cross-examined  by  a 
friend  of  Sen.  Dodd's  as  to  where  be  could 
get  a  copy  of  a  1916  new8p{4>er  describing 
the  incident.  Unfortunately,  they  had  been 
destroyed  In  a  fire  a  long  time  ago.  Mr.  Oliver 
assured  the  Dodd  agent,  however,  that  the 
newspaper,  If  available,  would  have  clearly 
showed  I  was  acqtiltted,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  sinister  about  the  arrest  and  trial. 

T.  W.  Olidewell,  son  of  the  attorney  who 


volunteered  to  defend  me  In  court  on  that 
misty  morning  51  years  ago.  was  also  queried 
by  a  Dodd  agent  and  gave  the  same  assur- 
ances. 

SHADOWING    PRIVATE    EYE 

Meanwhile,  since  everybody  else  was  doing 
It,  Jack  Anderson  decided  to  do  some  gum- 
shoeing ourselves  on  the  private  eye  sent 
from  New  York  to  shadow  us. 

He  is  James  A.  Lynch  of  3005  Johnson  pi., 
Wantagh,  Long  Island,  a  big  man  In  his 
late  40s  with  reddish  hair  and  ample  girth 
whom  Jack  found  to  have  registered  at  the 
Fairfax  Hotel  and  next  day  reported  to  Sen. 
Dodd. 

Detective  Lynch  'used  Dodd's  office  as  a 
base  of  operation  and  began  Interviewing 
witnesses.  Some  of  them  complained  that 
he  had  passed  himself  off  as  a  Federal  agent, 
others  that  he  had  threatened  them,  that 
he  said  he  was  working  for  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
had  warned  one  ■witness  that  Sen.  Dodd 
would  get  him  fired  If  he  did  not  cooperate. 

GRILLING  PRIVATE  EYS 

After  some  preliminary  Investigation  of 
Dodd's  investigator,  Anderson  telephoned  the 
investigator  direct.  He  first  told  Lynch  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  Impersonating  an 
FBI  agent.  This  Lynch  denied,  saying  he  had 
always  identified  himself  as  a  private  de- 
tective before  talking  to  anyone. 

Lynch  also  denied  that  he  had  threatened 
anyone  or  told  one  witness  Dodd  would  have 
him  fired. 

"How  Is  It,"  asked  Anderson,  "that  three 
witnesses  tell  a  different  story?" 

Lynch  offered  no  explanation. 

"Isn't  It  true  that  you  used  Judge  Kauf- 
man's name  In  approaching  these  witnesses?" 
Anderson  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Lynch. 

"Well,  these  witnesses  had  never  heard  of 
Judge  Kaufman  until  you  brought  up  his 
name.  How  do  you  think  they  got  the  name? 
Do  you  think  they  made  It  up  out  of  the 
blue?" 

"I  may  have  mentioned  Judge  Kaufman's 
name,"  Lynch  admitted. 

Judge  Kaufman  is  a  close  friend  of  Dodd's. 
Incidentally,  he  once  asked  me  to  help  him 
get  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
New  York. 

•"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Anderson 
asked  Lynch.  "Are  you  trying  to  intimidate 
the  witnesses  against  Dodd?" 

"I  don't  Intend  to  tell  you,"  replied  Lynch. 

Thus  goes  the  gumshoe  dance  of  "Every- 
body's Doing  It"  in  Washington.  The  most 
Interesting  phase  of  the  dance  is  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  investigation  of  Anderson 
and  me,  which  will  be  described  In  an  early 
column. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.   1,   1966] 

Columnists  Ui«)er  Investigation 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  us  the  other 
day  at  the  Justice  Department.  We  were 
called  down  there  by  Attorney  General  Nico- 
las deB,  Katzenbach  and  were  told  we  were 
under  criminal  Investigation  on  a  charge 
filed  by  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  of 
stealing  documents  from  his  files. 

This  raises  a  very  important  point.  If  It  Is 
a  crime  for  newsmen  to  seek  evidence  docu- 
menting charges  of  corruption  against  a 
United  States  Senator,  then  the  press  must 
give  up  one  of  its  Important  ftinctlons  and 
Senators  will  remain  a  sacrosanct  bodw  able 
to  expose  others  regarding  deep  tjeezea. 
mink  coats,  vicuna  coats  and  BobbyJBaker's 
conflicts  of  Interest,  but  Immune  from  ex- 
posure themselves. 

For  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  prove  Indict- 
able facts  regarding  a  Senator,  or  for  that 
matter  any  official,  without  using  evidence 
obtained  from  the  inside. 

Furthermore,  using  Inside  evidence  Is  one 
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of  the  chief  ways  tite  FBI  and  most  law  en- 
forcement agencies  operate 

It  would  have  been  Impossible,  for  In- 
stance, for  the  FBI  to  secure  evidence  on  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  Uuzzo  murder  case 
wtthout  having  an  FBI  agent  inside  the 
Klan.  Almost  every  week  the  FBI  pays  money 
for  Inside  Information.  So  does  Internal  Rev- 
enue. Many  of  the  tax  convictions  In  the 
United  States  result  from  Inside  Information. 

There  U  a  law  on  the  statute  books  pro- 
viding remuneration  to  tax  Informers;  and 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  for  the  FBI 
to  pay  for  inside  information. 

FTTBLIC'S    RIGHT   TO    KNOW 

As  it  happens,  we  paid  no  money  and  stole 
no  documents.  We  did  talk  to  former  mem- 
bers of  Dodd's  stafT  who  were  motivated  by 
the  highest  Interest,  namely  the  public's 
right  to  know  when  a  United  States  Senator 
delivers  speeches  and  performs  chores  for  a 
foreign  agent;  when  he  deposits  in  his  per- 
sonal account  thousands  of  dollars  contrib- 
uted to  his  election:  when  he  accepts  valu- 
ables from  companies  he  helped  In  regard 
to  Government  contracts:  and  when  he 
charges  both  the  taxpayers  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  trlp»s  he  makes  around  the 
country. 

The  Attorney  General's  Investigation  also 
raises  an  Important  point  regarding  sena- 
torial "theft"  or  use  of  unauthorized  docu- 
ments. 

■We  asked  Mr.  Katzenbach,  for  Instance. 
whether  he  had  Investigated  Sen  John  Wil- 
liams (R.-Del.)  as  to  how  he  obtained  the 
documents  which  he  publicized  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  Obviously  they  were  obtained 
from  Oovemment  employes  who  believed  In 
the  public's  right  to  know 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  had  not  In- 
vestigated Sen.  WUllajns. 

We  also  asked  whether  he  had  Investi- 
gated Sen.  Dodd's  ptosseeslon  or  possible 
theft  of  the  Otepka  papers.  This  was  the 
famous  case  where  Dodd.  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, was  personally  Involved  with  obtaining 
Stats  Department  flies. 

The  State  Department  considered  this 
theft.  For  on  Sept  23.  1963.  It  charged  Otto 
F.  Otepka,  chief  of  the  evidence  valuation 
division  of  the  State  Etepartment's  Office  of 
Security,  with  violations  of  13  regulations 
by  ^Ttng  confidential  Information  to  the 
Senats  Internal  Seciorlty  Subcommittee. 

CBAJIPIONKS   "I'Hxrr" 

On  Nov.  6,  Otepka  was  dismissed.  Later 
that  day.  Sen.  Dodd  denounced  the  State 
Department,  warning  that  If  Otepka "s  ouster 
'is  permitted  to  stand  It  will  become  Im- 
possible or  exceedingly  difficult  to  elicit  any 
information  from  employes  of  the  executive 
branch  that  bears  on  .  .  .  wrongdoing  by 
their  superiors." 

Katzenbach  said  he  had  not  Investigated 
Dodd  in  connection  with  the  alleged  theft 
of  the  Otepka  papers. 

Other  Important  members  of  Congress 
have  used  documents  obviously  obtained 
from  sub  rosa  Government  sources,  most  of 
thess  critical  of  the  executive  branch — Sens. 
John  McClellan  (D-Ark.).  Ed  Long  (D-Mo.), 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C  ).  and  Rep.  Mike 
Pelghan  (D-Oblol 

It  was  evident  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  not  investigated  any  of  them  for  ob- 
taining Government  documents. 

We  also  asked  whether  Instructions  to  In- 
vestigate alleged  theft  In  the  Dodd  case 
came  from  the  White  House.  Our  question 
was  b**^  on  the  fact  that  the  President 
and  Tom  Dodd  have  been  extremely  close. 
At  tbs  Atlantic  City  Democratic  convention 
It  was  widely  reported  at  flrst  that  Dodd, 
not  Hubert  Humphrey,  would  get  the  John- 
son nod  for  Vice  President. 

Dodd  had  nominated  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
President  at  the  I960  Los  Angeles  convention. 
Lyndon,    in    turn,    had    Intervened    to   put 


Dodd  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee aheivd  of  Sen.  Joe  Clark  (D-Pa.), 
who  had  seniority,  and  twice  had  gone  to 
Connecticut  to  be  the  star  attraction  at 
Dodd's   fund-raising   duuiers. 

The  Attorney  General  denied  that  Instruc- 
tions t.j  investigate  i^anie  from  the  White 
House 

That's  the  funny  thing  that  happened  the 
other  day  at  the  Justice  Department.  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  see  what  happens  next. 

[Prom   the   W^hlngton   Post,  Apr.  7.    1966] 

Thin  Line  Drawn  in  Dodd  Probe 

( By  Drew  Pearson  i 

Since  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
denied  that  it  is  investigating  Jack  .\nderson 
and  me  in  connection  with  the  alleged  theft 
of  Sen.  Thomas  J  Dodd's  papers.  It  might 
be  well  to  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  what 
happened. 

While  the  question  whether  we  are  un- 
der Investigation  Is  not  particularly  Impor- 
tant, what  Is  Important  Is  whether  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  probing  little  people  while 
giving  immunity  to  a  Senator  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Establishment  and  a  close  friend 
of  the  White  House. 

Let's  begin  at  the  beginning 

When  the  FBI  starts  to  investigate  any- 
one, the  person  under  investlgailun  usually 
hears  about  It  right  away.  Prlend.s  call  up 
and  say  that  G-Men  have  been  around  to 
ask  questions. 

So  when  G-Men  began  interviewing  em- 
ployes of  Sen  Dodd  about  us  and  about 
where  we  obtained  certain  documents,  we 
heard  about  It  Immediately.  Jack  Anderson 
then  telephoned  Jack  Rosenthal,  Justice  De- 
partment press  relations  officer  and  a  consci- 
entious one.  to  ask  why  we  were  under  In- 
vestigation rather  than  Sen.  Dodd. 

Anderson  also  asked  whether  the  Justice 
Department  had  Investigated  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  (R-De!.)  and  his  acquisition  of 
Government  reports  and  income  tax  state- 
ments In  the  Bobby  Baker  case:  and  wheth- 
er the  Justice  Department  had  Investigated 
Sen.  Dodd  and  how  he  acquired  State  De- 
partment documents  In  the  Otepka  case. 

A   PERSONAL   ANSWER 

Rosenthal  said  he  would  call  back  with 
an  answer.  The  answer  came  In  the  form 
of  a  request  that  we  come  down  to  see  At- 
torney General  .Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
himself. 

The  usual  newspaper  Inquiry  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  answered  by  the  press 
department,  not  by  the  .attorney  General 
In  person.  However,  Jack  .Anderson  and  I 
were  glad  to  go  to  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  where  we  were  greeted  by  Katzenbach, 
a  kindly,  patient  man  who  lo<jk3  as  If  he 
did  not  always  enjoy  the  unpleasant  duties 
of  his  office;  and  by  Fred  Vinson,  Jr..  chief 
of  the  criminal  division. 

There  ensued  a  reasonably  friendly, 
though  at  times  vigorous,  conversation  dur- 
ing which  the  Justice  Department  did  try  to 
draw  a  line  between  Investigating  us  and 
Investigating  the  documents  that  Sen.  Dodd 
claims  we  stole.  However,  the  line  was  very 
thin  Indeed. 

The  Attorney  General  tried  to  make  It 
clear  that  he  was  Investigating  the  alleged 
theft  of  Dodd's  documents,  but  he  did  not 
make  It  clear  how  he  could  do  this  without 
Investigating  those  who  allegedly  stole  them, 

STRENGTHENING    DODD 

At  about  the  same  time  this  conversation 
was  taking  place,  nine  FBI  agents  were  at 
work  doing  Just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Attorney  General  said  was  being  done.  In 
other  words,  they  were  asking  questions 
about  Anderson  and  me. 

On  one  occasion.  FBI  agents  worked  so 
closely  with  Dodd  that  they  actually  sat  In 
one  of  the  Senator's  committee  offices,  calling 
In  members  of  his  staff  and  giving  the  dis- 


tinct Impression  that  the  Senator,  a  former 
FBI  man,  was  running  the  investigation. 
They  were  acting  under  Instructions  from 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  questions  that  FBI  agents  asked  about 
us  had  these  two  Important  effects: 

1 .  To  Intimidate  witnesses  previously  will- 
ing to  testify  regarding  Dodd.  Several  of 
Dodd's  employees  have  been  so  shocked  at 
his  conduct  that  they  have  been  >vilUng  to 
go  on  the  witness  stand. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has  pro- 
posed a  law  making  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
harajss  or  Intimidate  a  witness  who  has  given 
Information  to  help  law  enforcement.  The 
prospective  witnesses  In  the  Dodd  case  wer« 
certainly  helping  law  enforcement  In  a  most 
courageous  manner — against  a  very  high  of- 
ficial. The  FBI  interrogation  certainly  did 
not  encourage  them. 

2.  The  investigation  played  into  Dodd's 
hands  by  raising  a  smoke  screen  about  stol- 
en dix;t»inents  when  the  real  issue  Is  whether 
a  Senator  violated  the  law  and  the  ethics  of 
high  public  office. 

If  and  when  the  case  does  go  to  court,  the 
Senator  can  claim  the  evidence  Is  tainted. 

Incidentally,  we  have  stolen  no  docu- 
ments. 

The  real  clincher  In  this  whole  buBlnew 
is  that  three  weeks  ago  we  offered  the  Jus- 
tice Department  the  evidence  and  a  list  of 
witnesses  In  the  Dodd  case.  However,  since 
we  persuaded  the  witnesses  to  testify,  not 
one  witness  has  been  questioned  regarding 
Dodd's  conduct.  Instead,  they  have  been 
cross-examined  and,  in  effect.  Intimidated 
regarding  stolen  documents  and  about  Pear- 
son and  Anderson. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  that 
Is  not  the  way  to  make  democracy  live. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post  Apr.  13.  1966] 
Senate-Go-Round 

If  you  wonder  why  Newsweek's  recent  de- 
fense of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  differed  materially 
from  accounts  in  this  column,  ask  Sam 
Shaffer,  author  of  the  Newsweek  story.  He  ad- 
mits he  spent  24  hours  on  the  story.  Jack 
Anderson  spent  four  weeks  .  .  .  Shaffw 
pumped  a  nine-line  column  reference  re- 
garding a  Persian  rug  given  Dodd  by  Oen. 
Julius  Klein  as  a  major  issue.  He  never  took 
the  trouble  to  look  inside  the  Dodd  homa 
It's  full  of  Persian  rugs  .  .  .  Shaffer  claimed 
Dodd  never  delivered  the  speeches  Gen. 
Klein  wrote  for  him.  But  Sam  didn't  read 
the  Congressional  Record.  Take  for  Instance 
the  Senator's  private  letter  to  Klein  Sept.  18, 
1961:  "I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  reach  you  late 
Friday,  as  I  made  my  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  I  assume  you  know. 

Here  Is  a  marked  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record"  .  .  . 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  not  only  de- 
livered speeches  in  the  Senate  written  for 
him  by  the  PR  man  from  Chicago,  but  out- 
side the  Senate.  One  Klein  ghostwritten 
speech  delivered  In  Chicago  by  Dodd  lauded 
the  Italians.  Julius's  chief  clients  were  Wert 
Germans,  but  he  was  then  reported  trylnj 
to  get  an  Italian  PR  account.  It  always  helpi 
to  be  able  to  show  a  client  that  you  have 
a   U.S.    Senator   In   your  hip   pocket. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14,  IBM) 
FBI  Rushes  To  End  Dodd  Inqttist 

I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  FBI  has  leaked  out  word  that  It  in- 
tends to  wind  up  Its  quickie  probe  of  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  and  his  unethical  con- 
duct by  this  weekend — with  a  whitewash. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
alter  much  handwriting,  have  confided  to 
friends  that  the  protective  club  spirit  will  I* 
maintained  and  that  they  will  have  a  report 
out  within  30  days  upholding  their  colleague. 

Despite  these  repxjrts,  we  can  state  ths* 
the  stirface  has  only  been  scratched  regwd- 
Ing  the  financial  manipulations  and  lobby- 
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Ing  of  the  statuesque  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

This  column  has  already  reported  on  the 
money  raised  by  Dodd's  1961  campaign  din- 
ner and  traced  where  the  money  went  to. 
That  dinner  was  supposed  to  pay  off  a  1958 
campaign  debt  and  raise  money  for  his  1964 
csmpalgn — even  though  It  was  three  years 
before  he  would  be  up  for  election.  Instead, 
ill  of  the  money  went  into  Dodd's  personal 
icoount. 

Here  Is  the  Inside  story  of  another  dinner, 
on  Oct.  26,  1963,  called  "Dodd  Day,"  and  how 
the  proceeds  from  the  dinner  were  used, 
among  other  things,  to  repair  the  Senator's 
home  and  pay  a  liquor  blU  and  the  vacation 
expenses  of  his  family. 

CAME    TO    DINNEK 

Actually  three  different  meals  were  held 
on  1963  Dodd  Day — breakfast  In  Hartford, 
luncheon  In  Woodrldge,  and  dinner  in 
Bridgeport — with  the  Democratic  faithful, 
including  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  'Vice 
President,  leading  the  tribute.  There  could 
have  been  no  doubt  about  the  purpose  of 
Dodd  Day.  It  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  Sen- 
ator's 1964  campaign,  not  pay  his  personal 
expenses.  Dodd  made  this  clear  in  a  "Dear 
Lyndon"  letter  dated  Aug.  6,  1963. 

"First  of  all,"  wrote  the  Senator,  "allow 
me  to  thank  you  again  for  your  generous 
offer  to  come  to  Connecticut  to  assist  me  In 
my  forthcoming  campaign.  I  wish  I  could 
convey  to  you  how  enthusiastic  everyone  is 
about  your  visit  and  how  much  It  will  assist 
me  In  getting  my  campaign  drive  under 
way  .  .  .  Your  visit  means  more  to  me  than 
I  can  say,  Lyndon,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
It" 

The  Senator  neglected  to  tell  the  Vice 
President  that  most  of  the  money  he  helped 
to  raise  would  pay  Dodd's  personal  bills.  He 
also  neglected  to  repwrt  this  use  of  political 
contributions  on  his  Income  tax  returns, 
though  the  law  clearly  states  that  campaign 
funds  diverted  to  personal  use  are  taxable. 

Dodd  assigned  several  staff  members,  whose 
alartes  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  to  sell 
tables  for  the  Dodd  Day  testimonials.  One 
Senate  employe,  Joe  Plynn,  was  Instructed 
to  go  through  all  the  Senator's  case  work 
lies  and  list  everyone  whom  Dodd  had  helped 
In  Washington.  More  than  1000  names  were 
lent  to  Ed  Sullivan,  another  Senate  employe, 
who  directed  the  solicitation  In  Connecticut. 

The  Senator  later  complained  to  friends 
that  Dodd  Day  had  been  "no  howling  finan- 
cial success. "  He  collected  $22,000  In  Hart- 
ford. »15,000  In  Bridgeport,  and  $10,000  In 
Woodrldge— total  $47,000. 

Most  of  the  money  was  deposited  In  Hart- 
ford's Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  In  a  spe- 
cial account  labeled  "Testimonial  for  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd." 

A  check  for  $8000,  covering  the  net  receipts 
from  Woodrldge,  was  mailed  directly  to  Dodd 
In  Washington.  Somehow  the  check  was  mis- 
placed and  became  the  object  of  an  Intensive 
•e&rch.  There  Is  no  trace  of  what  finally  hap- 
pened to  the  $8000. 

LIQUOR    BILLS    PAID 

After  Dodd  Day,  the  Senator  suddenly  be- 
gan sending  all  his  office  bills  to  Hartford 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  testimonial  account. 
These  were  mostly  personal  Items,  Includ- 
ing his  liquor  and  country  club  bills,  which 
<*nie  to  his  office  for  payment. 

They  had  amounted  to  $14,974.28  in  1961 
»nd  111,075.12  In  1962.  In  1963.  all  but  $742.04 
*»»  paid  out  of  political  contributions. 

The  bills  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
Until  after  Dodd  Day.  Then  the  Senator's  ac- 
countant, Michael  CHare,  began  mailing  the 
btlls  to  Ed  Sullivan  In  Hartford  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  testimonial  dinner  account. 

"Enclosed  are  some  of  the  bills,"  wrote 
O'Hare,  "which  the  Senator  would  like  you 
^  pay  out  of  the  Hartford  account  .  .  .  The 
*nierlcan  Airlines  bill   ($3018.43)    Is  quite  a 


bit  overdue,  so  that  should  be  paid  as  soon 
as  possible." 

This  blU  Included  a  number  of  personal 
flights  by  Dodd  and  hU  family.  Among  them 
WEis  the  return  fare  from  a  Miami  vacation 
on  Feb.  13,  1963 — $78.12  for  the  Senator's 
ticket,  $56.39  for  Mrs.  Dodd's  'ticket,  and 
$32.10  for  excess  baggage. 

The  Senator's  son,  Tom,  Jr.,  made  a  num- 
ber of  mghts  that  were  paid  out  of  poUtlcal 
contributions.  These  included  trips  from 
Washington  to  Akron  on  April  18  ($59.43), 
Washlagton  to  Chicago  on  June  24  ($91.77) 
and  Washington  to  Ashevllle  on  June  26 
($68.36). 

It  win  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  considers  Dodd's 
personal  use  of  campaign  funds  and  failure 
to  pay  taxes  on  them  to  be  ethical. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  1966] 
How  DODD  Rewakdkd  Contbibutors 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Ever  since  Harry  Truman  accepted  a  deep 
freeze  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
gifts  to  public  officials,  but  generally  the 
discussion  has  been  one-sided. 

It  has  been  about  Democratic  Presidents, 
not  Republicans;  and  about  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  not  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  deep  freeze,  valued  at  about  $1200, 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Truman  by  a  Milwaukee 
contractor  In  1946,  through  President  Tru- 
man's military  aide,  Oen.  Harry  Vaughn. 
More  recently,  a  stereo  set  valued  at  around 
$800  was  given  to  President  Johnson  by  an 
Insurance  salesman  through  a  then  Senate 
secretary,  Bobby  Baker. 

Both  gifts  became  the  subject  of  Senate 
inquiries  and  tremendous  national  interest. 
The  news  was  splashed  all  over  front  pages. 

Much  greater  immunity  has  been  given  to 
gifts  to  members  of  Congress.  Almost  never 
do  they  Investigate  themselves. 

Neither  President  Truman  nor  President 
Johnson  gave  any  service  for  their  celebrated 
gifts.  This  has  not  always  been  true  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.) 
has  been  a  notorious  g^ft-taker  and  a  check- 
up on  his  gifts  shows  that  he  has  sometimes 
rendered  service.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  of  other  Senators 
engage  In  this  practice.  Here  is  part  of  the 
Dodd  record: 

Sapphire  Ring — Edgar  Parser,  New  York 
diamond  dealer,  gave  Mrs.  Dodd  a  sapphire 
ring.  Shortly  thereafter,  she  lost  the  stone 
out  of  the  ring.  Dodd  asked  Parser  for  a 
new  sapphire,  which  he  got. 

Sen.  Dodd  tried  to  have  Parser  appointed 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  later  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg.  Parser  was  more 
successful  In  supplying  two  sapphires  than 
Dodd  was  In  securing  either  one  of  two  am- 
bassadorial appointments. 

Footwear — Most  of  the  Dodd  family  has 
been  outfitted  with  footwear,  from  boots  to 
tennis  shoes,  by  the  Goodyear  Company  at 
Mlddletown,  Conn.  When  the  tariff  was  cut 
on  the  Importation  of  foreign  footwear,  Sen. 
Dodd  vigorously  opposed  the  cut. 

Hair  Dryers — Mrs.  Dodd  received  a  gift  of 
two  hair  dryers  from  General  Electric  for  a 
charity  auction.  When  the  dryers  arrived 
she  liked  them  so  much  that  she  kept  one  for 
herself  and  gave  one  to  a  friend. 

Television  Set — This  was  given  to  the  Sen- 
ator by  Florence  Lowe,  an  executive  of 
Metromedia  TV  stations  at  the  time  Dodd 
was  investigating  violence  on  television. 
Dodd  thereafter  gave  Sirs.  Lowe's  son  a  Job 
on  his  subcommittee  staff,  also  ordered  his 
aides  to  stop  their  investigation  of  Metro- 
media. 

Wall-to-Wall  Carpeting — This  rich  blue 
carpeting  in  Dodd's  country  place  at  North 
Stonlngton,  Conn.,  came  from  New  London 
furmture  dealer  Syd  Symon.  Dodd  has 
boasted  to  aides  that  the  carpeting  cost  him 


nothing.  He  arranged  a  presidential  i>ardon 
at  Symon's  request  for  the  latter's  friend, 
Philip  Levlne,  convicted  of  Income  tax  eva- 
sion, 

Symon,  when  queried  by  this  coltmin,  In- 
sisted that  Dodd  had  paid  the  wholesale  price 
for  the  carpeting.  Asked  how  the  payment 
was  made,  Symon  replied  "by  personal 
check."  When  Symon  was  told  there  was  no 
record  In  Dodd's  accounting  of  a  check  to 

Symon,  he  shouted,  "It's  none  of  your  G 

d business!"  and  hung  up  the  phone. 

Clocks — The  Senator,  a  collector  of  clocks, 
has  a  large  number  In  his  North  Stonlngton 
home  from  the  Ingraham  Company,  which 
sent  him  a  catalogue  and  told  him  to  take 
his  pick.  Dodd  arranged  a  $l-mllllon  area 
development  loan  for  the  company's  new 
plant  In  Bristol,  Conn. 

Wesley  Songer,  president  of  Ingraham,  ad- 
mitted the  Senator  had  obtained  "several" 
clocks  from  the  company,  but  claimed  Dodd 
paid  wholesale  prices  for  all  but  one.  Tills 
had  been  a  gift. 

Silverware — Ralph  Bertlnni,  recently  re- 
tired president  of  International  Sliver,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  company  had  replated 
some  of  Dodd's  silverware.  He  also  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  persuaded  Dodd  to  Inter- 
vene at  the  White  Hotise  for  high  sliver  tar- 
iffs. 

Alr-Condltloned  Olds — ^We  reported  earUer 
that  Dunbar  Associates  supplied  Dodd  with 
an  alr-condltloned  Oldsmoblle  In  1964.  A  new 
angle  has  now  developed,  namely  a  brand- 
new  1966  Olds  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Senator.  It  Is  still  registered  In  the  company's 
name.  Dodd  has  secured  Government  con- 
tracts for  Dunbar  Associates. 

Foreign  Gifts — When  Sen,  Dodd  and  wife 
visited  Korea  last  year  they  received  so  many 
presents — oriental  handicraft,  silks,  Jewelry, 
silk  screen,  a  hand-carved  table — ^that  the 
gifts  were  sent  home  by  boat  and  two  of  the 
Senator's  aides  had  to  make  two  trips  to 
Baltimore  to  bring  them  to  Washington. 

Shortly  thereafter  Dodd  delivered  a  Sen- 
ate speech  halUng  President  Park  of  Korea 
as  a  "great  modern  statesman  under  whose 
administration  Korea  has  been  blessed  with 
political  stability  and  with  an  almTJbt  mirac- 
ulous degree  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress." 

Dodd    Dinner    Donors    Understood    Money 

Was  roR  Campaign  F^nd 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — Sen.  Tom  Dodd,  D-Conn., 
has  now  conceded  that  this  column  was  cor- 
rect in  reporting  that  he  put  In  his  own 
pocket  the  proceeds  from  a  1961  testimonial 
dinner  and  a  1963  "Dodd  Day "  breakfast- 
lunch-dlnner.  He  made  this  admission  in 
reply  to  written  Interrogatories  from  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee. 

He  also  did  not  dispute  the  column's  claim 
that  his  net  take  was  $54,555  from  the  1961 
dinner  and  $47,000  from  the  1963  affair— a 
total  of  over  $100,000. 

The  Senator  contended,  however,  that  the 
money  was  raised  for  his  personal  use,  not 
4ils  political  campaign  chest.  His  associates 
acknowledged  to  the  Washington  Post  that 
political  funds  diverted  to  his  personal  use 
would  be  taxable,  but  Insisted  that  the  con- 
tributions to  his  1961  and  1963  testimonials 
were  personal  gifts,  therefore  tax-free. 

This  becomes  an  extremely  Important  dis- 
tinction, since  Dodd  neglected  to  report  this 
Income  on  his  tax  returns. 

It  ■win  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  dinner 
guests  that  they  were  donating  to  Dodd's 
personal  finances  rather  than  to  his  cam- 
paign. For  he  told  one  and  all  that  he  was 
raising  the  money  for  political  purposes.  He 
mailed  out  more  than  1,500  letters,  typed  In 
his  Washington  office  and  stuffed  In  his  Hart- 
ford office  by  Senate  employees,  soliciting 
"campaign  contributions"  for  Dodd  Day.  If 
they   had   known    the   dinners   were   for   his 
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personal  benefit,  doubtless  In  view  of  the 
national  furor  over  NUons  $18,000  personal 
expense  fund,  they  would  have  been  hesitant 
about  contributing 

The  claim  that  the  two  testimonials  were 
personal,  not  political,  should  also  startle 
President  Johnson,  who  was  persuaded  to  be 
the  star  attraction  at  both  events  for  the 
speclflc  purpose  of  helping  Dodd  raise  cam- 
paign funds. 

"Dear  Lyndon."  wrote  Dodd  on  Aug  o 
1963.  '•allow  me  to  thanK  you  again  for  your 
generous  offer  to  come  to  Connecticut  to 
assist  me  In  my  forthcoming  campaign  Si  net- 
receiving  deflnlte  word  from  your  office  that 
you  will  be  available  on  Oct  26  i  Dodd  Day. 
for  the  entire  day.  I  have  scheduled  a  variety 
of  actlvlUes  that  wUl  cover  the  principal 
centers  of  the  state 

"I  wUh  I  could  convey  to  you  how  en- 
thusiastic everyone  is  about  your  visit  and 
how  much  It  will  assist  me  In  getting  my 
campaign  drive  under  way  " 

Even  If  Dodds  explanation  were  accepted 
at  face  value,  he  would  be  in  trouble  witli 
Internal  Revenue  The  law  states  that  gitts 
too,  are  taxable  if  any  services  are  performed 
for  the  donor 

Contributions  for  both  the  1961  and  1963 
affairs  were  solicited  from  the  people  whom 
Dodd  had  helped  in  Washington  For  the 
Dodd  Day  solicitation,  the  Senator  assigned 
one  of  hl»  aides.  Joe  Flynn.  to  go  through 
all  his  caaework  files  and  prepare  a  list  of 
IndlvlduaU  and  firms  that  had  benefited 
from  hU  Washington  wire-pulling.  Approxi- 
mately 1.000  names  were  forwarded  to  the 
field  workers  who  were  selling  tables  and 
seeking  contributions  in   Connecticut. 

The  trutb  la  that  Dodd  raised  most  of  the 
money  that  be  later  deposited  to  his  own  ac- 
count from  lobbylsta,  businessmen,  and 
friends  for  whom  lie  had  performed  govern- 
ment servlcee. 

Dodds  associates  also  told  the  Washington 
Poet  that  Dodd  had  found  It  necessary  to 
hold  testimonials  to  relieve  the  tinanclal 
strain  of  serving  In  the  Senate. 

"Testimonial  dinners  enable  a  poor  man  to 
remAln  in  oflBce.  They  are  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,"  Dodds  sp>okesman  said. 

In  IMl,  the  year  of  Dodds  first  testimonial. 
he  reported  an  income  of  $88,031  88  This  in- 
cluded his  •22,500  Senate  salary,  $4.463  41 
from  lecture*,  and  $61.068  47  from  hU  law 
firm.  Of  this,  $50,000  came  from  the  Team- 
sters 0nlon.  This  is  not  a  poor  mans  Income 

Nevertheless,  with  towl  income  of  $88  - 
031.88.  Dodd  raised  an  additional  $54  5.55  58 
in  1961  which  he  now  claims  was  a  tax-free 

gin. 

In  19<J3.  when  Dodd  pocketed  another 
$47,000  m  contributions  which  he  failed  to 
report  on  his  tax  returns,  he  listed  an  income 
of  $33,366.46. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  should  also 
investigate  a  number  of  other  Dodd  fund- 
raising  affairs,  including  one  thrown  by  Pin 
American  vice  president  S.wn  Pryor  and 
heavyweight  champion  Oene  Tunney  in  New 
York  City,  another  thrown  by  right-wing 
razor  blade-maker  Pat  Frawley  In  Los  An- 
geles, and  a  testimonial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  nearly  as  th.-s  column  has  been  able  to 
determine,  Dodd  raued  around  $300,000  be- 
tween 1961  and  his  election  in  November. 
1964.  He  reported  only  $190,000  in  campaign 
expenditures,  and  some  of  these  expenditures 
have  ttuned  out  to  have  been  phony. 

When  Richard  Nixon,  as  California  Senator 
raised  a  slush  fund  of  $18,000  to  help  defray 
office  expenses,  it  caused  a  national  sensation. 

Believe  It  or  not,  Dodd  staged  still  another 
testimonial  dinner  in  March,  1965,  for  the 
announced  purpose  of  f>aylng  off  his  "cam- 
paign deficit.  ■  At  this  event  he  persuaded 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  to  be  the 
star  attraction 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  Dodd  ne- 
glected to  mention  in  his  reply  to  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee's  written  interrogatories 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25.  1966] 

FBI  AcTio.Ns  IN  Dodd  Probe  Ch.\lle.vced 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  I 

This  column  Is  supposed  to  report  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  In  Washington,  so 
here  is  a  report  on  what  has  been  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  In  the  Sen  Dodd  Investi- 
gation. 

Early  m  our  development  of  this  story. 
Jack  Anderson  notified  the  FBI  that  we  had 
certain  Important  documents  pertaining  to 
the  ethics  of  a  key  Senator,  and  Invited  the 
FBI  around  to  study  and  evaluate  the  docu- 
ments 

Mr  Anderson.  I  might  add.  not  having 
been  around  Washington  as  long  as  I.  labors 
under  the  impression  that  the  FBI  Is  anxious 
to  root  out  and  suppress  wrong-doing  wher- 
ever It  may  be — even  in.  high  places 

The  FBI.  therefore,  with  Mr  Anderson's 
cooperation,  photographed  every  scrap  of 
evidence  we  had  When  some  of  the  photos 
dldnt  develop  clearly,  the  FBI  even  came 
back  and  rephotographed. 

Jack  had  also  been  working  with  half  a 
do/en  prospective  witnesses,  all  former  Dodd 
employees,  to  tell  the  FBI  what  they  knew 
of  Dodd's  misconduct  These  were  young 
people  who  had  been  shocked  at  what  was 
happening  In  Dodds  office  and  departed 
They  felt  under  moral  obligation  to  report 
what  was  happening. 

Mr  Anderson  offered  to  produce  these  wit- 
nesses, no  strings  attached,  for  the  FBI 

FBI    CROSS-EX.\MINE3 

The  G-men  called  on  the  witnesses  all 
right,  but  didn't  ask  a  single  question  about 
Dodd.  his  conduct,  whether  he  had  diverted 
funds  from  testimonial  dinners  to  his  own 
pocket  and  whether  he  had  acted  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  agent.  Gen.  Julius  Klein. 

Instead  the  FBI  cross-examined  these 
young  people  about  the  alleged  theft  of 
Dodd  s  documents  They  also  heckled  them 
about  other  stories  Jack  Anderson  and  I  had 
written,  including  how  we  got  th<»  unpub- 
lished manuscript  of  tlie  Cosa  Nostra  squeal- 
er. Joe  Valachl  What  this  had  to  do  with 
the  Dodd  case  is  hard  to  explain,  but  the 
FBI  didn't  try  to  explain  It. 

These  witnesses  are  cleancut  young  men 
and  women,  who  believe  Senators  are  not 
above  the  law  and  that  it  should  not  be 
against  the  law  to  document  corruption 
charges  against  .i  US  Senator  They  are  not 
disgruntled  employes  who  came  running  to 
us  with  Information  against  their  boss  We 
sought  them  out:  it  took  weeks  to  persuade 
them  that  their  first  loyalty  should  be  to 
their  country    not  to  Dodd 

However,  the  public  can  Judge  for  Itself 
these  witnesses  If  they  are  ever  given  a 
chance  to  testify. 

As  fast  as  the  FBI  discovered  the  Identity 
.  f  the  witnesses,  they  were  bullied  and 
badgered,  hounded  and  harassed  One  lost 
his  Job  on  a  H.juse  committee:  the  news  of 
his  dismissal  came  from  Dodd's  offlce  .An- 
other, who  decided  it  was  his  duty  to  testify 
against  Dodd,  felt  It  Improper  to  remain  In 
Diadd's  office  Since  submitting  his  resigna- 
tion, he  has  been  unable  to  find  another  Job 
Others  have  had  their  Jobs  threatened 

.Agents  hauled  some  witnesses  right  into 
Dodd's  office  for  cross-examination  and  be- 
haved as  If  they  were  working  for  the  Sena- 
tor Other  witnesses  were  alternately  soft- 
soaped  and  threatened  with  Federal  prosecu- 
tion, 

I  have  been  around  Washington  a  long 
time,  but  have  never  seen  such  an  example  of 
police  state  operation, 

ABOVE    J,    EOCAR    HOOVER 

Such  investigations  of  course  do  not  hap- 
pen  by  accident  They  usually  go  beyond  the 
Attorney  General  Mr  Katzenbach  an  aw- 
fully nice  guy  but  a  bit  wishy-washy  when  It 
comes  to  standing  up  to  the  White  House  or 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of  which 
Tom  Dodd  Is  a  member 


Such  Investigations  usually  go  right  up  to 
the  President  himself  Mr.  Johnson  has  on 
his  desk  a  direct  private  phone  to  J  Edgar 
Ho<jver   They  are  very  old  friends. 

Lyndon  is  not  only  a  friend  of  Hoover  but 
he  Is  a  friend  of  Dodd.  It  takes  a  real  friend 
to  make  the  two  trips  he  made  to  Connecti- 
cut to  speak  at  two  testimonial  dinners 
which  raised  $100,000  for  Tom's  personal 
bank  account 

After  the  1961  testimonial,  Dodd's  political 
lieutenant,  Ed  Sullivan,  wrote  to  him 
Charles  McDonough  i  an  insurance  execu- 
tive i  drove  Vice  President  Johnson  back  to 
the  airport  from  dinner.  On  the  way.  he  told 
Charlie  under  no  condition  would  he  mlas 
>.jur  dinner  He  said  he  considers  you  and 
Grace  >  Mrs  IX>dd  i  amongst  the  best  friends 
of  he  and  Mrs  Johnson,  and  considers  you 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  best  friend  he  has." 

Lyndon  did  all  right  for  Tom.  He  hoisted 
him  to  a  choice  position  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  ahead  of  other 
Senators,  a  vantage  point  from  which  he 
vias  able  to  work  more  effectively  with  Gen. 
Julius  Klem  And  he  almost  picked  Tom  to 
run  with  him  for  Vice  President. 

Sucli  Is  part  of  the  Inside  story  of  what 
goes  on  in  Washington. 

I  From    the   Washington   Post,   May    1,    19661 
Dodd  s    LrrxLE    Bonfihe — Need    To    Retosm 

CoBRtrpT  Practices  Act  Shown  by  BtntNiNC 

OF  Campaign  Finance  Records 
(  By  Drew  Pearson ) 

An  interesting  little  bonfire  wlilch  took 
place  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  Feb.  15  plays  a 
small  part  In  the  Sen.  Dodd  investigation.  It 
should  play  a  big  part  In  rewriting  the  laws 
regarding  political  contributions 

Ttiat  date  was  shortly  after  expiration  o! 
the  time  p>olltlclans  were  required  to  preserve 
records  of  campaign  costs  and  contrlbuUonj 
for  the  1964  Senate  election  in  Connecticut 
On  that  day.  Democratic  friends  of  Sen.  Dodd 
In  the  State  House  burned  ills  campaign 
records 

When  Republican  State  Chairman.  A 
Searle  Pinney  sent  for  the  records,  they  were 
gone  Fortunately,  Jack  Anderson  had  tlie 
foresigtit  to  make  copies  of  the  more  im- 
portant Items. 

However,  the  Connecticut  bonfire  illus- 
trates the  fact  tiiat  records  of  campaign  fi- 
nances are  kept  in  a  slipshod  manner  in  mort 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  electing  competent 
public  servants  without  getting  them  In 
hock  to  lobbyists  Is  to  reform  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

President  Johnson  In  his  January  State  of 
the  Union  Message  promised :  "I  will  submit 
legislation  to  revise  the  present  unrealistic 
restrictions  on  camjxilgn  contributions— to 
proliiblt  the  endless  proliferation  of  commlt- 
tet-s  bring  local  and  state  committees  under 
the  act — to  attach  strong  teeth  and  seven 
penalties  .  .  ." 

In  1956.  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  Senator 
fr.:)ni  Texas,  he  was  urged  to  do  exactly  ttiat. 
The  same  year,  the  late  Sen  Tom  Hennlngs 
of  Missouri  intrcxluced  legislation  to  reform 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  so  did  tlie 
late  Sen   Rchard  Neuberger  of  Oregon 

Nothing  was  done  then  and  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  three  months  since  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message 

The  biggest  Item  in  any  candidate's  cam- 
paign budget  IS  television  Both  political 
parties  pay  through  the  nos*  for  TV'  time 
and  unless  they  do  they  may  lose  the  election. 
This  puts  a  premium  both  on  money  and  on 
the  stage  manner  of  the  candidate 

The  Importance  of  television— and  Its  un- 
fairness—was  Illustrated  In  Washington  State 
In  1964  when  an  unknown  preacher  opposed 
veteran  Sen  Warren  Magnuson  and  almost 
beat  him  Magntison  came  to  Congress  the 
same  year  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected— 
1938    He   has  done   more  for  his  state  than 
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any  other  legislator  in  Its  liistory.  But  be- 
cause Magnuson  is  not  an  actor  and  i>ecau8e 
he  has  a  more  ample  waistline  than  his  Re- 
publlcati  opponent,  he  almost  lost. 

M.ignvison  is  now  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  with  power  to  initiate 
legislation  requiring  the  networks  and  Indi- 
vidual Ftations  to  give  some  free  TV  time 
to  all  candidates  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Because  the  air  waves  belong  to  the  people, 
and  because  some  big  T\'  stations  make  as 
aiuch  as  40  p>er  cent  profit,  it  would  not  seem 
unfair  to  pass  such  a  law — but  restricting 
the  amount  of  time  so  neither  side  could 
get  ahead  by  spending  more  mofley. 

This  Is  one  simple  step  which  could  be 
taken  immediately  to  curb  the  growing 
burden  of  testimonial  dinners,  big  contribu- 
tions and  heavy  TV  expenditures,  which  have 
made  the  Job  of  running  for  public  office  such 
a  burden  on  the  candidate  and  hU  friends. 

(From  the   Washington  Post.   May  2,   1966] 

"DoDDisM  "  Is  Practiced  in  the  Far  West 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Los  Angeles. — "Doddism"  has  spread  to 
the  Far  ^est.  As  far  as  we  can  establish, 
"Doddism" — the  technique  of  giving  testi- 
monial dinners  for  politicians'  personal  ben- 
efit—is  not  prevalent  among  many  U.S.  Sen- 
ators But  In  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty 
has  chalked  up  an  amazing  record  for  Dodd- 
ism. 

SignificAntiy.  Dodd  and  Yorty  are  old 
friends  and  fellow  admirers,  but  not  always 
fellow  Democrats.  Yorty's  meteoric  career  has 
frequently  wavered  ijetween  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties,  and  in  1960  he  went 
down  the  line  for  Richard  Nixon  as  against 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  his 
sometimes  vacillating  political  career,  the 
genial  Mayor  has  held  five  dinners  that  raised 
an  estimated  net  of  $690,000. 

And  one  of  the  biggest  political  mysteries 
is  what  he  did  with  the  money. 

Only  two  of  the  dinners  by  any  stretch 
could  be  tabbed  as  campaign  fund  raisers. 
The  three  others  were  testimonial  dinners 
of  the  type  that  Sen.  Dodd's  offlce  says  were 
used  to  raise  money  for  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal expenses. 

Yorty's  two  political  dinners  were  held 
Jan.  21.  1965.  Just  after  Yorty  had  entered 
the  race  for  reelection  as  Mayor,  and  on 
March  17,  1966,  after  the  Mayor  announced 
that  he  would  run  for  Governor  in  the  com- 
ing Democratic  primary  against  Gov.  Pat 
Brown. 

Last  year's  dinner  for  reelection  as  mayor 
was  called  a  "gala  klckoff  Jamboree,"  held 
In  the  Hollywood  Palladium  and  netting  an 
estimated  $135,000. 

The  March  17  dinner  this  year  was  tabbed 
as  a  "St.  Patrick's  ball  honoring  Sam  and 
Betts  Yorty,"  also  held  at  the  Palladium. 
Yorty  Is  of  Yugoslav  descent  but  vised  St. 
Patrick's  day  as  a  good  gimmick  for  raising 
money.  The  gimmick  worked.  Sam  netted  an- 
other estimated  $135,000, 

The  three  other  dinners,  strictly  nonpoUt- 
leal.  were  as  foUowrs : 

On  Oct.  1.  1963.  Yorty  staged  an  affair  at 
the  Palladium  billed  as  a  "birthday  dinner" 
for  himself.  It  netted  $48,000.  1963  was  not 
a  campaign  year. 

On  July  22,  1964.  a  big  gala  was  held  In 
Yorty's  honor  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  It  was 
billed  as  a  "civil  dinner"  in  Yorty's  honor 
and  netted  an  estimated  $135,000.  1964  was 
not  a  city  election  year,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  to  raise  money  for  a  campaign. 
-  On  Nov.  12,  1965.  Just  after  Yorty  had 
defeated  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  a  big  dinner  was 
held  once  again  at  the  Hollywood  Palladium 
called  "a  community  tribute"  to  Yorty.  It 
brought  In  an  esUmated  $162,000. 

Add  to  this  approximately  $75,000  that 
Yorty  received  from  advertising  in  his  dinner 


programs,   and  the  total   toke  for  the  five 
dinners  was  around  $690,000. 

WHO  spent  the  money 

When  Yorty  ^as  running  In  1965  against 
Rep,  James  Roosevelt,  he  officially  reported 
spending  (204,882  for  election  expenses.  His 
treasurer  did  not  list  any  Yorty  dinners 
among  his  sources  of  Income.  Altogether 
Yorty  has  collected  a  total  of  $900,000  In  pri- 
vate funds  since  becoming  Mayor  on  July 
1,  1961,  but  has  spent  only  around  $400,- 
000  on  his  two  political  campaigns. 

So  the  big  question  la:  'What  happened 
to  the  rest  of  the  money?  Part  of  It  could 
l>e  accounted  for  by  reports  that  Yorty  is 
spending  around  $200,000  in  his  present  race 
for  Governor. 

When  the  Mayor  has  been  asked  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  through  testimonial 
dinners,  he  coyly  replied,  "Voter  education." 

Yorty  has  Issued  some  pamphlets  on  smog, 
narcotics,  and  the  alleged  low  caliber  of  Gov. 
Brown's  judicial  appointees.  The  pamphlets 
he  describes  as  "voter  education."  But  when 
newsmen  asked  the  Mayor  after  his  latest 
dinner  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  voter 
education,  the  Mayor  latigbed  and  replied, 
"You'll  have  to  ask  the  committee." 

This  refers  to  the  permanent  Yorty  Din- 
ner Committee.  Probably  Yorty  Is  the  only 
Mayor  In  the  United  States  who  has  such 
a  committee.  It  maintains  headquarters  In 
the  Subway  Terminal  building  owned  by 
the  Harvey  family  of  Harvey  Aluminum 
fame,, one  of  whose  members,  Mrs.  Carmine 
Warschaw,  Is  Democratic  State  Chairman  for 
Southern  Callfomla. 

So  far  none  of  the  large  number  of  busi- 
nessmen, building  contractors,  city  develop- 
ers, and  contractors  doing  business  with  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  have  questioned  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  Yorty  dinners.  The  near- 
est explanation  for  the  dinners  was  given 
by  Los  Angeles  attorney  Q.  Bentley  Ryan, 
when  he  sent  out  letters  Sept.  18,  1963,  ask- 
ing for  contributions  to  the  Mayor's  "birth- 
day dinner"  on  Oct.  1  of  that  year. 

Since  1963  was  not  an  election  year  in  Los 
Angeles,  Ryan  sent  a  friendly  letter  that  he 
signed  "Bentley"  suggesting  that  patrons 
who  bought  a  table  of  10  for  $1000  or  tickets 
for  $100  each  could  "facilitate  their  Inter- 
ests" at  City  Hall.  Those  who  got  the  let- 
ter got  the  message.  The  Palladium  was  well- 
filled  when  the  time  came  to  honor  the 
Mayor. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  3,  1966] 

Dodd's  Personal  War  on  Poverty 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  deeper  you  look  Into  the  curious 
finances  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  the 
less  he  resembles  a  hardship  case  who  needs 
contributions  from  his  friends  to  live  In  a 
style  befitting  a  United  States  Senator. 

According  to  our  estimates,  he  raised  over 
$300,000  during  the  1961-64  period — more 
than  double  what  he  needed  to  pay  even  his 
campaign  expenses.  On  top  of  this  he  called 
upon  his  contributors  to  shell  out  still  an- 
other $100,000  In  March.  1965,  to  pay  off  his 
so-called  "campaign  deficit." 

His  aides  plead  that  Dodd  Is  a  poor  man 
who  can't  make  ends  meet  on  his  regular  In- 
come. However,  new  evidence  has  come  to 
light  that  Dodd  Isn't  as  Impoverished  as  he 
pretends. 

This  column  has  already  reported  that  In 
1961  he  paid  taxes  on  an  Income  of  $88,031.88, 
which  should  be  enough  even  for  a  Senator 
to  struggle  along  on.  He  paid  no  taxes  on  an 
additional  $54,555.68,  which  he  raised  from 
a  testimonial  dinner  and  deposited  in  his 
personal  ba^  acootint. 

This  coliunn  also  reported  that  $50,000  of 
his  1961  Income  was  paid  by  the  Teamsters 
Union.  But  when  his  law  partners  tried  to 
claim  part  of  this  fee.  Dodd  not  only  turned 
them  down  but  complained  that  he  wasn't 


collecting  enough  for  the  use  of  his  name  on 
the  law-firm  door. 

"There  will  be  no  Teamster  fee  for  anyone 
else,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  partners.  John 
Calvocoressi,  on  July  2,  1962.  "In  view  of  the 
long  struggle  I  went  through,  borrowing  and 
paying  Interest,  and  the  many  sacrifices  I 
have  had  to  make  since  that  time,  I  think  It 
is  asking  too  much  to  expect  any  share  of 
that  fee." 

VALtTABLE  NAME  ON   DOOB 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  large 
contribution  to  the  firm,  and  actually  my 
return  has  been  small.  It  should  be  much 
larger,  and  this  is  something  I  will  have  to 
talk  about  very  soon. 

"I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
that  goes  Into  the  office  because  of  me.  .  .  . 

"I  am  very  busy  with  my  Senate  duties, 
and  I  have  very  little  time  to  devote  to  law 
practice.  Yet  I  must  supplement  my  Income 
in  order  to  provide  for  my  family. 

"Many  men  who  are  In  public  life  receive 
a  steady  income  from  their  law  practices 
because  of  the  value  of  the  association.  I 
have  never  asked  for  such  an  arrangement, 
but  I  must  increase  my  income  from  my 
private  law  practice. 

"To  put  it  simply,  I  wish  you  men  would 
sometimes  think  about  how  you  can  help 
me." 

This  letter  may  interest  those  Connecticut 
voters  who  remember  Dodd's  reply  during  the 
1958  campaign  to  the  charge  that  he  was  a 
registered  agent  for  Guatemala. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  represent 
the  government  of  Guatemala  or  any  other 
private  client  if  I  am  elected  to  the  Senate." 

Back  In  Connecticut.  Dodd's  political  leg- 
man. Ed  Sullivan,  a  grizzled,  former  beer- 
truck  driver,  has  also  been  looking  for  finan- 
cial opportunities  for  Dodd. 

It  was  Sullivan  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  14,  1960,  suggested  the  testimonial 
dinner.  In  the  same  letter,  he  added  mean- 
ingfully. 

LIQT70R   DEAL^   TtX 

"This  morning  I  spent  an  hour  with  Jack 
Kelly  (a  local  Democratic  leader,  now  de- 
ceased). We  had  a  real  good  talk.  I  know 
there  is  nothing  Jack  wouldn't  do  for  you. 
and  also  I  know  that  he  can  steer  things 
your  way  that  would  easily  solve  all  your 
problems. 

"I  am  sure.  Tom,  this  Is  the  right  move. 
Your  Washington  Income  must  be  added  to, 
and  you  must  agree  on  a  plan  that  will  do 
this.  You  spoke  for  an  engineering  outfit. 
Some  little  attorney  came  to  Jack  for  them. 
They  got  what  you  asked  for.  ITils  is  fine  if 
you  are  in,  but  no  good  otherwise," 

In  another  letter,  Sullivan  suggested  that 
Dodd  use  his  infiuence  to  help  Johnny  Bar- 
ton. Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn.,  wholesale  liquor 
dealer. 

"On  this  deal,  I  have  these  thoughts,"  wrote 
Sullivan.  "Take  a  fee  or  become  their  local 
attorney  (not  you  I  know)  on  a  retainer  basis. 
Or  rent  them  a  waiehouse.  Or  take  a  share  of 
the  operation  in  this  branch,  with  a  steady 
Income  (if  possible)." 

As  It  turned  out,  one  of  Dodd's  campaign 
managers,  Paul  V.  McNamara,  was  retained 
by  Johnny  Barton.  McNamara  sent  the  Sena- 
tor at  least  one  check.  No.  3332,  dated  Dec. 
17,  19^,  for  $3750  from  Barton. 

McNamara  explained  to  this  column  that 
he  had  earned  the  fee  from  Barton  for  sav- 
ing his  liquor  distributorship. 

"The  Senator  shared  in  the  fee,"  said  Mc- 
Namara, explaining  it  was  a  ccxmmon  prac- 
tice among  lawyers. 

By  an  Interesting  coincidence,  Dodd's  for- 
mer law  partner.  John  Calvocoressi,  now  hap- 
pens to  serve  on  the  Connecticut  Liquor 
Commission.  However,  McNamara  denied 
that  the  law  fee  he  split  with  the  Senator 
Involved  any  matter  before  the  Commission. 
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TKlB  la  JiMt  part  of  the  story  of  how  Dodd 
supplemented  his  Income. 

{From  the  Waahlngton   Post.   May   9.    1968) 

CHRXSTOPHXa    Is     LUCCNCO     TO     SENATOR     DODD 

(By  Drew  Pearson ) 

San  FiAjfCisco. — It  Is  a  long  way  In  miles 
between  Washington  and  San  Francisco.  But 
It's  not  far  In  ethical  standards  between  the 
conduct  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd.  Democrat,  and 
that  of  the  ex-mayor  of  San  Francisco,  now 
running  for  governor  in  the  biggest  state  in 
the  Union.  In  fact,  the  record  of  Oeorge 
Christopher,  Republican,  puts  Dodd.  a  Demo- 
crat, In  the  shade. 

Chrlstoper.  a  big  dairy  operator,  by  trading 
on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Oreek-Amerlcan  Im- 
migrant, has  been  yelling  persecution  In  the 
same  way  Dodd  claimed  the  Communists  are 
out  to  get  him. 

No  Utter  than  March  30  of  this  year.  Chrls- 
topber'a  headquarters  issued  a  letter  signed 
by  Arch  Monaon.  Jr..  as  "Coordinator."  warn- 
ing edltora  to  be  on  the  alert  against  a  smear 
of  Chrlatopher.  This  was  an  old  dodge.  It 
was  practiced  In  1963  when  Christopher  was 
running  for  lieutenant  governor.  At  that 
time  hla  headquarters  put  up  a  similar 
smokescreen— a  letter.  Feb.  14.  1962.  signed 
by  OOP  state  chairman  J.  F.  Sullivan  warn- 
ing editor*  to  beware  of  a  forthcoming 
"smear." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12.  1966! 

DooD's  StTTT  Aims  To  End  Disclosttkes 

(By  Drew  Pearson  i 

Art  Buchwald,  my  nonserlous  colleague, 
came  out  to  the  farm  the  other  day  for  lunch 
Nosing  around  the  place,  he  remarked: 

"I'm  here  for  Sen.  Dodd  to  see  If  the  place 
la  worth  «S  mlllton. 

"Of  course  Sen.  Dodd  has  been  damaged." 
remarked  Mrs.  P.  "He  won't  be  able  to  hold 
tboae  $10O-a-plate  dinners  any  more  and  put 
proceeds  In  his  own  pocket." 

All  Uddlng  aside,  there  are  some  Important 
aspects  to  libel  suits  brought  or  threatened 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  public  discussion. 

John  T.  Sonnett,  attorney  for  Dodd.  let  one 
aspect  out  of  the  bag  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  over  the  week- 
end, when  courts  normally  are  not  In  session 
and  with  only  one  side  being  heard,  in  Dodd's 
recent  W-mlUlon  suit.  Very  frankly  Sonnett 
stated  "the  vendetta  will  not  voluntarily 
stop"  unices  "Immediate  steps  "  are  taken. 

In  other  words,  a  primary  purpose  of  Dodd's 
libel  action  was  to  shut  off  further  revelations 
regarding  Dodd. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May   13,  1966] 
Dooo's  Libel  Strrr 
(By  Drew  Pearson  t 

Here  are  some  things  you  may  not  know 
about  Sen.  Tom  Dodd's  $5,000,000  libel  suit: 
Our  attorney.  John  Donovan,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, atlU  has  not  able  to  get  served  with  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  Dodd  was  In  such  a 
hurry  that  hla  Wall  Streeet  attorney,  John  F 
Sonnet,  went  before  Judge  Alexander  Holt- 
BOff  late  last  Friday,  when  other  courts  were 
closed,  to  file  for  Immediate  subpoenas  Yet 
as  of  now  we  have  not  been  served  and 
though  we  aaked  for  copies  of  the  complaint 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  one  ,  ,  . 

The  caae  will  not  come  up  for  trial  for  at 
least  two  years.  .  .  Sonnett  told  Judge  Holt- 
soff  that  there  was  danger  of  the  witnesses 
leaving  town.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
witnesses  had  appeared  before  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  and 
were  standing  by  ready  for  public  testimony 
They  had  been  told  In  the  interim  not  to 
talk.  Hem  they  are  subpoenaed  to  talk 

It  looks  aa  If  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut dldn*t  trust  the  final  decision  of  his  Sen- 
ate coUeaguee  .  .  .  Dodd  has  now  put  his 
case  before  every  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. First,  he  asked  the  Senate  Ethics 
Oonunitlee  to  Investigate.  When  they  rook 
him  seriously,  he  tried  to  use  his  old  friends 
In  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department. 
When  they  begaxi  quest  tuning  his  former 
employes,  he  rushed  to  the  third  brancii  of 
government,    the    Federal    courte, 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  16.   1966] 
How  Dodd    Probed"  Insvrance  Indvstry 

1  By  Drew  Pearson  and  J.^ck  Anderson  i 
One  of   the   most   Interesting   chapters   In 
the    unique    life    of    Sen.    Thomas    J.    Dodd 
iD-Conn  )     is    his    alleged    Investigation    of 
Insurance  companies 

Because  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  as  a  courtesy 
because  he  comes  from  Hartford,  Insurance 
capital  of  the  world,  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  put  him  In  charge  of  the  Insurance 
probe.  This  was  In  1962.  Ptjur  years  have 
passed  and  there  has  been  no  Investigation. 
Discreet  inquiries  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ate colleagues  as  to  why.  but  Senatorial  cour- 
tesy la  such  that  a  fellow  Senator  does  not 
get  to  Inquisitive. 

If  one  had  been  Inquisitive,  one  would  h^ve 
found  that,  while  supposedly  investigating 
the  Insurance  companies.  Dodd  had  pu*  his 
son.  Jeremy,  on  the  payroll  of  Aetna  r:dden 
free  on  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company's 
plane,  sent  his  friends  and  clients  to  Insur- 
ance companies  for  loana,  then  collected  legal 
fees  for  paving  the  way,  and  accepted  cam- 
paign contributions  from  Insurance  execu- 
tives. 

Furthermore,  after  he  took  charge  of  the 
Senate  Insurance  Investigation  Dodd  virtu- 
ally stopped  paying  his  Insurance  premulms. 
Most  people  have  their  lnsu:ance  cancelled 
or  are  penalized  If  they  miss  a  payment. 
Fidelity  Mutual  of  Philadelphia,  for  Instance, 
cancelled  the  Important  disability  benefits 
of  one  of  the  authors  whe:i  he  was  a  few  days 
late  In  contrast,  Dodd's,  Insurance  has  re- 
mained In  force  though  he  failed  to  pay 
$1033  06  In  premiums  In  1963;  then  he  added 
another  $977  60  tc.  the  debt  In  1964.  By  Nov. 
1,  1965.  his  unpaid  premiums  amounted  to 
$3403  37. 

Not  until  this  column  started  exposing  his 
machinations  did  Dodd  hastily  phone  the 
Charles  H  McDonough  Sons  Agency  of  Hart- 
ford to  make  regular  payments. 

"We  have  carried  the  Senator's  premiums 
on  our  books."  Merrltt  McDonough.  one  of 
the  partners,  admitted  to  this  column.  "We 
knew  he  w;is  good  for  It.  Why.  we  got  a  $40 
check  from  him  only  a  couple  of  days  ago." 
McDonough  also  admitted  that  Dodd  usu- 
ally stays  at  the  McDonough  family  home — 
which  comes  complete  with  a  maid  and 
butler — when  he  visits  Hartford  The  Senator 
has  also  spent  several  vac.itlons  In  Florida  at 
the  expense  of  the  McDonoughs 

The  Insurance  Industry  hasn't  been  Inves- 
tigated since  William  O  Douglas  and  Abe 
Portas.  both  now  on  the  Supreme  Covu-t. 
probed  It  In  1937  Earlier,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  then  a  New  York  attorney,  rocked 
the  Industry  with  hl.s  investigation  of  1905 — 
a  probe  which  made  Hughes  Governor  of 
New  York  and  almost  catapulted  him  Into 
the  White  House 

Today  the  Insurance  Indu-stry  Is  mx:>re 
bloated  than  ever  with  exoe.ss  profits  It  has 
collected  more  than  $260  billion  In  the  last 
20  years,  but  has  paid  out  leas  than  $90 
billion  In  living  and  death  beneflu  Millions 
of  life  insurance  policies  lapse  each  year, 
most  of  them  paying  no  benefit.^ 

Many  Insxirance  executives  themselves  are 
alarmed  over  the  abuses  In  the  Industry,  and 
believe  an  Investigation  would  be  healthy 
William  C  Smerllng.  Connecticut  Mutual's 
manager  In  New  York  City,  told  a  meeting  of 
Insurance  agents  that  the  life  Insurance 
public  had  been  "ravaged."  "raped."  and 
"defrauded"  through  "misleading  represen- 
tations, enabling  new  commissions  to  reach 


an  all-time  high,  with  a  total  disregard  for 
the  owners  of  life  Insurance  contracts  who 
have  made  possible  our  successful  existence 
In  this  business  "" 

DODOS    COMPLETE    .STUDY 

This  was  why  Sen.  Kefauver  began  digging 
Into  Insurance  abuses,  and.  as  a  courtesy, 
wa.s  authorized  to  make  a  ""complete  study." 

"Since  Senator  Kefauver's  death."  WTOte 
the  respected  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  life 
insurance  Investigation  has  come  to  a  com- 
plete halt."" 

Instead,  Dodd  occupied  his  Investlgaton 
with  minor  probes  and  ordered  an  InvesUga- 
tion  of  the  U.S.  operations  of  foreign  Insur- 
ance companies  In  competition  with  Ameri- 
can firms 

Though  his  subcommittee  was  deluged 
with  complaints,  Dodd  blandly  announced 
that  he  would  ""set  up  the  beginnings  of  a 
wort-'.ng  relationship  with  Insurance  officials 
so  that  I  win  sit  down  with  them  regularly 
to  find  out  what  Is  on  their  minds  and  ao 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  contact  me  often. 
I  nope  this  spirit  of  cooperation  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  Insurance  business,  and  I 
know  that  It  will  help  me  carry  out  my 
responsibilities." 

To  this  end.  be  attended  a  dinner  of  Aetna 
officials  on  May  17.  1964,  at  the  West  Hart- 
ford home  of  Roy  Poebrlnk,  who  recently 
retired  as  Aetna's  Connecticut  manager. 

Not  long  afterward,  Foebrlnk  arranged  for 
the  Senator's  son,  Jeremy,  to  become  an 
Aetna  agent — -a  Job  Jeremy  held  until  thli 
coUunn  began  Its  exposes  of  Dodd.  Then  the 
Senator  called  him  to  Washington,  placed 
hun  on  the  public  payroll,  and  put  him  In 
charge  of  office  security. 

Future  columns  will  delve  deeper  into 
Dodd's  profitable  relationship  with  the  In- 
surance companies  he  Is  supposed  to  Investi- 
gate. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.   May  17.  1966] 

DoDD    BATTiaD    FOR    INSTTHANCC    FIRMS 

I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  i 

Not  long  after  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.)  took  over  the  Senate  insurance  In- 
vestigation In  1962.  he  sent  a  Mount  Vernon, 
NY .  real  estate  promoter  around  to  see 
three  large  Insurance  companies  about  a  14 
million  loan. 

The  Senator  arranged  for  Manllo  M.  Lie- 
clone  to  sound  out  Aetna.  Travelers  and 
Connecticut  General  about  financing  four 
apartment   buildings   In   Albany,   N.Y. 

Llcclone  described  the  proposition  In  » 
letter,  dated  Dec.  18.  1962.  to  Dodd  at  hli 
North  Stonlngton.  Conn  .  home. 

""These  properties  look  very  good  to  me." 
wrote  Llcclone.  "and  could  very  well  stand 
a  mortgage   of  $3,750,000   to  $4,000,000."' 

If  he  could  arrange  the  loans.  Dodd  wa» 
offered  a  partnership.  He  Jubilantly  told  one 
of  his  aides  about  the  deal 

"Tills  could  make  me  a  rich  man."  he  said. 

The  Senator  made  appointments  for  Llc- 
clone throiigh  Roy  Fosbrlnk.  Connecticut 
manager  for  Aetna;  Millard  Bnrtels,  vice 
president  of  Travelers;  and  Bulsl  Anderson, 
vice  president  of  Connecticut  General 

Obviously  It  was  somewhat  awkward  to 
turn  down  the  Senator  who  had  the  power 
to  seize  the  company  books  and  Investigate 
Insurance  abuses.  So  Connecticut  General 
wrote  Llcclone  on  January  29.  1963:  "From 
our  analysis  of  the  properties.  It  looks  m 
though  we  can  consider  a  blanket  mortgag* 
loan  for  an  amount  In  the  range  of  12.500.- 
000  to  $2,750,000." 

However,  this  was  not  enough  money  for 
Llcclone.  and  this  particular  deal  for  th* 
Albany  apartment  buildings  fell  through 

On  another  deal  to  construct  an  olllce 
building  at  White  Plains.  NY..  Llcclone  got 
a  $650,000  loan  through  Dodd  from  Aetna. 
Later  Aetna  became  the  major  tenant,  nioT- 
Ing  Its  local  offices  Into  the  building 
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DODD  COLLECTS  FEE 

Llcclone  told  thla  column  that  he  paid 
Dodd's  Hartford,  Conn.,  law  firm  no  more 
than  the  standard  1  per  cent  fee  for  Its  In- 
tervention. Dodd  had  made  the  arrangements 
through  his  former  law  partner,  Joe  Blu- 
menfeld,  who  split  the  fee  with  him. 

Dodd's  books  also  show  he  borrowed  $5000 
from  Llcclone  that  was  never  paid  back.  Lie- 
done  explained  that  he  received  partial  pay- 
ment, then  deducted  the  rest  as  part  of  the 

fee. 

Again  last  year,  Dodd  paved  the  way  for 
one  of  Llcclone's  clients  to  obtain  a  $330,000 
loan  from  Connecticut  General  for  a  shop- 
ping center  at  Katonah,  N.Y.  Llcclone  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  again  paid  Dodd 
the  standard  fee.  Dodd's  books  show  he  re- 
ceived check  No.  5721  from  Llcclone,  dated 
July  13,  1965,  for  $1125. 

Both  Bartels  and  Anderson  admitted  to 
this  column  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  Dodd's  friends  to  discuss  loans  with 
their  mortgage  departments.  Both  Insisted, 
however,  that  the  loans  were  Judged  strictly 
on  their  merits.  (Fosbrlnk  waa  on  a  round- 
the-world  vacation  and  couldn't  be  reached.) 
Bartels  and  Anderson  also  acknowledged 
that  they  had  contributed  to  Dodd's  testi- 
monial dinners. 

The  two  Insurance  executives  said,  too, 
that  they  had  discussed  Insurance  legislation 
with  Dodd.  Anderson  confirmed  that  on  June 
n.  1963,  he  had  spoken  to  Dodd  and  one  of 
hla  Investigators,  Maurice  Makey,  about  the 
Insurance  Investigation. 

"I  had  no  ax  to  grind  on  the  Investiga- 
tion," Anderson  said. 

TAX  BENBrrr 
He  also  admitted  that  he  had  talked  to 
Dodd  about  a  tax  amendment  that  had  saved 
Connecticut  General  an  estimated  $6  million. 
It  was  a  relief  measure,  Anderson  said,  to 
«ave  the  company  from  paying  excessive 
taxes  on  the  purchase  of  a  fire  and  casualty 
afllllate. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  fitting  for  Dodd, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Investi- 
gating the  Insurance  Industry,  to  Introduce 
special  legislation  to  benefit  any  Insurance 
company.  So  he  asked  Sen.  Russell  Long 
(D-La.)  to  offer  the  amendment.  Former 
aides  recall  that  Dodd  also  persuaded  the 
late  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  (D-Okla.)  to  give  the 
amendment  a  backstage  push. 

Indeed,  Dodd  not  only  shirked  his  respon- 
ilblUty  to  Investigate  Insurance  abuses,  but 
he  actually  went  to  bat  for  the  Insurance 
oompanles  behind  the  scenes.  For  example, 
he  sent  his  chief  Insurance  Investigator,  Dean 
Sharp,  to  the  Agriculture  Department  to  stop 
the  Government  from  taking  over  Insurance 
on  stored  grain  from  the  private  companies. 
Sharp  admitted  he  had  met  with  Insurance 
executives  on  the  problem  but  Insisted  he 
had  gone  to  the  Agriculture  Department  only 
for  Information. 

Dodd's  law  firm  has  represented  Maryland 
Casualty,  Standard  Accident  Insurance.  Phoe- 
nix of  Hartford  Insurance,  American  Insur- 
ance Group,  American  Fidelity,  Reliance  In- 
•urance.  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
Northwestern  National  Casualty,  Central 
Mutual  Insurance,  and  Norfolk  &  Dedham 
Insurance. 

Yet  he  was  entrusted  with  Investigating 
Insurance  abuses. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 

May  21,  1966] 
The  Lawmakers  WrrH  Lots  or  Say 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Sometimes    It   looks   as   If   government  In 
Washington    Is    by    oligarchy    Instead    of    a 
democracy  under  a  republic.  The  oligarchs 
We  the  Congressional   committee   chairmen 
who  tell  the  executive  branch  of  government 
In  no  uncertain   terms   what   they  can   or 
csnnot  do. 


Here  are  three  Illustrations  of  government 
by  oligarchy: 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  has  branded  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  as  a  "Caesar,"  largely 
because  McNamara  la  the  first  secretary  of 
defense  who  has  truly  exercised  hla  consti- 
tutional power  Instead  of  delegating  It  to 
the  generals  and  to  Congress. 

Rep.  WUbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  consider  relaxing  restrictions  on 
trade  with  European  Communist  countries, 
even  though  all  of  these  cotintrles  are  edg- 
ing away  from  Moscow  and  need  more  West- 
ern trade  In  order  to  do  so.  One  of  them, 
Rumania,  has  edged  so  far  away,  that  In 
the  same  week  Oligarch  Mills  Issued  his  veto 
of  the  president.  Comrade  Brezhnev  had  to 
make  a  special  trip  from  Moscow  to  Bucha- 
rest to  try  to  stop  the  drift. 

Sen.  Jim  Eastland  of  the  sometimes-caUed 
Oligarchy  of  Mississippi  Is  able  to  pass  on 
the  sending  of  federal  registrars  to  Missis- 
sippi and  at  the  same  time  gets  benefits 
under  the  anti-poverty  program. 

Recently  Big  Jim  was  asked  about  this 
column's  report  that  no  federal  registrars 
had  been  sent  to  his  home  county,  Sun- 
flower. He  replied:  "Ordinarily  the  Justice 
Department  will  Inform  me  that  they  have 
plans  to  send  a  registrar  Into  a  Mississippi 
county,  and  I  have  been  able  to  block  some." 

He  claimed  that  he  had  not  blocked  any 
to  Sunflower  County.  The  reason  waa  obvious. 
"The  Justice  Department,"  he  said,  "never 
discussed  with  me  the  possibility  of  sending 
a  federal  registrar  Into  Sunflower  County." 

He  did  not  add  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  very  loath  to  displease  Big  Jim.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  clgar-chomplng  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi also  has  Influence  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  federal  Judges  and  Is  now  pro- 
moting for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Roger 
Robb.  attorney  for  Bernard  Goldflne  In  the 
Sherman  Adams  case,  for  Admiral  Lewis 
Strauss  In  the  D.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  purge, 
and  more  recently  the  attorney  for  Otto 
Otepka. 

Otepka  Is  the  State  Department  employee 
who  was  dropped  for  leaking  security  docu- 
ments to  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.).  For 
weeks  Dodd  presided  over  the  Internal  se- 
curity subcommittee  while  committee  coun- 
sel J.  Sourwlne  attempted  to  pillory  Abba 
Schwartz,  then  In  charge  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  It  was  obvious  from  the  cross- 
examination  that  the  Senate  committee  was 
out  to  get  Schwartz. 

Sen.  Dodd  listened  for  days  to  the  degrad- 
ing Interrogation.  Only  once  did  he  voice 
mild  objection. 

Today  Dodd  and  Sen.  Eastland  are  push- 
ing the  appointment  of  Otepka's  attorney, 
Roger  Robb,  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  23.  1966] 

Unktth  Dnnnaa   Okosskd   |400,000 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Like  Senator  Dodd  from  Connecticut, 
speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh  of  the  California 
Assembly  held  big  fund-raiaing  dinners  and 
has  not  accounted  for  tne  money  he  col- 
lected. Between  1964  and  1968,  Unruh  held 
two  huge  testimonial  dinners  which  grossed 
around  $400,000.  Yet  no  one  really  knows 
what  he  has  done  with  the  money. 

Unruh  Is  quite  brazen  about  this.  "Money," 
he  says,  "la  the  mother's  milk  of  politics." 

Dodd  has  grossed  arovmd  $400,000  from  half 
a  dozen  testimonial  functions  since  1961  and 
this  column  has  published  the  amounts 
which  IXxld  placed  In  his  own  bank  account. 
Later  a  Dodd  assistant  Justified  this  practice 
on  the  ground  that  Senate  salaries  were  too 
low  and  that  Dodd  needed  the  money.  Unruh 
waa  given  no  Justification  whatsoever. 

The  California  Speaker  Is  not  Just  an  ordi- 
nary state  ofllclal.  Not  only  Is  he  the  leader 


of  the  Legislature  In  the  most  populous  state 
m  the  Union,  but  he  Is  a  power  In  Demo- 
cratic politics,  nurses  an  ambition  to  be  gov- 
ernor. 

THE     MONEY     MYSTERY 

Unruh  comes  from  a  very  safe  Democratic 
district,  the  Los  Angeles  suburb  of  Ingle- 
wood,  where  he  Is  a  cinch  to  be  re-elected. 
He  hardly  needs  to  Bp>end  $1000  on  a  few 
handbills  to  remain  In  the  California  Legis- 
lature. 

Yet  on  AprU  8,  1964,  he  held  a  huge  $100- 
a-plate  testimonial  dinner  In  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel's  ballroom  which  was  reported 
to  have  brought  In  $200,000;  while  on  Jan. 
13  of  this  year  he  held  another  In  the  Holly- 
wood Palladium  attended  by  2100  people  at 
$100  a  plate. 

After  thla  column  began  focusing  atten- 
tion on  Sen.  Dodd's  dinners,  the  OaUfornla 
press,  on  AprU  26,  got  hold  of  the  Speaker 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  $200,000  raised  at  the  last  dinner. 
"Spend  It,"  was  Unruh's  flippant  reply. 
"How?"  pressed  Martin  Saldltch  of  the 
Riverside  Press. 

"That's  my  business,"  said  Unruh  arro- 
gantly. 

When  he  was  asked  whether  he  would 
spend  part  of  the  money  helping  other  leg- 
islative candidates,  Unruh  was  evasive. 

"You'll  have  to  check  their  campaign  ex- 
pense reports,"  he  parried. 

When  he  was  reminded  that  his  name  had 
not  apijeared  as  a  contributor  to  favored 
legislators  In  previous  elections,  Unruh  was 
equally  arrogant. 

"You'll  Just  have  to  speculate,"  he  said. 
Since  Unruh  Invites  speculation,  the  press 
Is  Justlfled  In  noting  that  he  has  moved  In 
recent  years  from  a  small  one-family  house 
on  Ninth  Avenue  to  quite  a  beautiful  home 
worth  between  $75,000  and  $100,000,  on  8318 
Byrd  ave..  In  Inglewood.  His  Assembly  salary 
Is  $500  a  month. 

His  friend  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  also  moved 
from  a  small,  pre-mayor  home  In  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  a  mansion  on  Blalrwood 
Drive  In  Studio  City. 

PARADE  or  ADVXKTISEES 

Examlnaitlon  of  the  record  shows  that 
Speaker  Unruh  did  not  spend  much  on  his 
own  reelection  campaigns.  In  1964  he  listed 
receipts  of  only  $7627.43,  the  year  In  which 
a  testlmonal  dinner  brought  In  arotmd 
$200,000. 

The  1966  listing  of  campaign  contributors 
is  not  complete,  but  looking  thxotigh  Un- 
ruh's ornate  program  for  his  Jan.  13  dinner 
it  Is  easy  to  Identify  hie  beet  backers. 

Those  who  borught  fuU-i>age  or  half-page 
ads  In  the  program  Included  the  Western 
Harness  Racing  Association  and  the  Horse- 
men's Benevolent  and  Protective  Association. 
In  the  earUer  1964  dinner  program,  the  Cal- 
ifornia harneee  racing  Industry  was  a  big 
advertiser. 

Unruh  has  been  a  consistent  backer  of 
more  night  harnees  racing  and  has  done  his 
beet  to  push  pro-racing  bills  through  the 
Legislature.  Each  time  Gov.  Brown  has  vigor- 
ously opjxjeed  him  and  beat  him. 

Another  full-page  advertiser  was  Tom  Tav- 
agUone.  He  was  asked  by  Gov.  Brovm  to  re- 
sign from  the  State  Alcohol  Control  Board 
after  he  arranged  for  It  to  meet  In  a  bowling 
alley. 

Another  big  program  advertiser  was  the 
Signal  Insurance  Oo.,  of  which  Lawrence  Har- 
vey Is  chairman;  Louis  Warschaw,  president; 
and  Homer  M.  Harvey,  vice  president.  The 
Harveys  are  part  of  the  famous  aluminum 
family  which  Is  building  a  smelting  plant  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  which  has  a  contract 
with  the  Gulnean  government  for  the  biggest 
bauxite  deposits  In  the  world — despite  the 
fact  that  Guinea  Is  the  most  pro-Chlneee 
country  In  Africa. 

Brother-in-law  Louis  Warschaw,  who  also 
took  a  full-page  ad  In  the  program.  Is  the 
husband  of  Carmen  Harvey  Warschaw,  Dem- 
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ocratic      9U.t«      Chairman      for      Southern 
OalUomlA. 

Other  adrerUeeM  were  the  Great  Weatern 
Savln«B.  World  aavlngB.  and  Bart  Lytton.  a 
big  aaTlnga  and  loan  banker  who  inscribed 
hl«  ad  tbiw:  "To  Je««e  Unruh.  my  kind  of 
a  progrcMlT*.  «t*nd-up  InteUeclually  boneat 
public  servant." 

A»   Speaker   of    the    California    Aesembly. 
Unruh  killed  th«  clean  elecUon  bUl  so  that 
today  no  one  ha«  any  real  power  to  Inveatl- 
gate  wh«it  be  did  with  the  MOO.OOO  ralaed  • 
from  bis  teaUmonlal  dlnnera. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  24.   196«1 
PBXsniKNT  Watchimc   Dodd   Probe 
(By  Drew  Pearson  i 
President  Johnson  Is  keeping  a  wary  eye 
on  the  InTeetlgatlon  of  the  man  who  nomi- 
nated him  for  President  in   1960  and  came 
near  becoming  his  Vice  President  in   1964 — 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd   (D-Conn  i 

The  Preddent  has  asked  to  see  the  FBI 
summarlea  on  the  Dodd  Investigation.  Even 
a  complaint  about  a  mailing  mishap  In- 
volving Dodd  documents  was  called  to  his 
attention. 

My  aaaoclate,  Jack  Anderson,  mailed  some 
document*  to  Connecticut  to  be  checked  out. 
He  made  two  or  three  phone  calls  to  Con- 
necticut to  report  the  documents  were 
coming. 

The  documents  were  placed  in  a  brown 
manlla  envelope,  which  was  carefully  sealed 
Then  to  make  It  doubly  secure,  the  seal  was 
taped  down  with  Scotch  tape  Yet  the  en- 
velope arrlyed  at  the  Washington,  D  C  .  post 
oflBce,  two  mllea  away,  unsealed 

Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien  called 
the  Incident  to  the  President's  attention  Sn 
a  private  "memorandum  to  the  President." 
dated  BCay  10.  1966 

"Columnist  Jack  Anderson  reported  on 
April  23."  O'Brien  wrote,  "that  a  lerter  he 
had  sent  to  Hartford,  Conn  arrived  with  a 
notation:  'Received  unsealed  at  Washington. 
DC  The  large  envelope  contained  matters 
ptertalnlng  to  Senator  Dodd.  Anderson  said 
"An  Investigation  by  postal  inspectors  re- 
vealed that  the  letter  had  apparently  been 
poorly  sealed,  although  Anderson's  secretary 
denied  this. 

"After  the  Investigation.  Anderson  said  he 
believed  tbe  FBI  opened  his  mall.  Anderson 
thinks  tbe  letter  was  taken  from  a  collec- 
tion sack  by  PBI  agents  after  It  was  de- 
poelted  by  his  secretary  In  the  lobby  of  the 
offlce  bmidlng." 

Note — Tbe  FBI  will  probably  now  investi- 
gate bow  this  column  got  a  copy  of  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  private  memo  to 
the  President. 

BOOKS    AND    POLmCS 

California  education  leaders  have  run 
acroea  tbe  interesting  fact  that  the  chief 
textbook  publisher  of  California.  Franklin 
Press,  printed  election  campaign  literature 
for  Max  Rafferty.  the  fundamentalist  edu- 
cator, when  he  campaigned  to  become  Cali- 
fornia Superintendent  of  Insfuction 

Rafferty  paid  Franklin  Press  $18.58084  for 
printing  bU  literature  Franklin  Press  gets 
a  major  portion  of  the  »14  500  000  textbook 
order  for  1964J  from  the  public  schools  of 
California. 

The  disclosure  has  touched  off  moves  to 
ascertain  whether  textbook  publishers  have 
been  contributing  to  Rafferty's  or  other  edu- 
cators' campaigns. 

Rafferty  was  elected  in  1962  In  the  hottest 
campaign  ever  staged  for  a  California  school 
superintendent,  on  a  platform  to  take  the 
schools  back  to  old-fashioned  "readln." 
wrltm*  and  'rlthmetlc." 

Right-wing  organizations  all  over  the  state 
supported  him.  Some  of  his  rsullo  conuner- 
clals  were  tagged  on  after  the  conunerclals 
of  Dr.  Ross'  Dog  Food,  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  chief  right  wingers  of  the  Far  West,  the 
late  Dallas  Lewis,  who  left  •!  million  to 
tbe  John  Birch  Society.  12  million  to  right- 


wing  commentator  Dan  Smoot.  and  $1  million 
to  Pepperdlne  College  on  conditions  It  give 
Dan  Smoot  an  honorary  degree.  This  was  re- 
jected. 

P.  A.  Doheny,  the  California  oil  man,  put 
up  111,000  for  Rafferty's  campaign.  Doheny 
Is  the  son  of  the  famous  Doheny  who  was 
exposed  in  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  for  giv- 
ing a  $100,000  bribe  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Albert  K  Fall,  In  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration. 

LOOSE   CAMPAIGN    FUNDS 

Apparently  Rafferty  had  some  difficulty 
compiling  his  list  of  contributors  and  ex- 
penses because  he  asked  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  to  give  him  two  delays,  so  his 
statement  was  filed  three  months  late — 
March  2-J,  1963 

California  educators  ha\e  also  Ju.st  dis- 
covered that  Dr  Everett  T  Calvert,  BatTertys 
assistant,  who  ran  against  Rafferty  in  the 
1962  primary  but  supported  him  In  the  run- 
off, has  never  filed  his  campaign  expei^es 
and  llit  of  contributors  either  for  1962  or 
1958.  when  he  was  also  a  candidate.  This 
would  make  him  Ineligible  to  hold  otBce  or 
run  again 

Dr  Calvert  Is  former  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  and  It  has  been  reported 
that  both  he  and  Rafferty  received  political 
contributions  from  publlfhers 

As  a  result.  WlUard  H.srper,  a  California 
school  teacher  now  opposing  Rafferty  for  re- 
election, is  ming  a  writ  of  jfrohlbltlon  before 
the  Superior  Court  this  week  asking  that 
both  Rafferty  and  Calvert  be  prohibited  from 
soliciting  or  receiving  campaign  funds  from 
book   publishers  selling   books   to  the  state. 

CAPrr.\L  lhaff 
When  Milton  Shapp.  long-shot  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  fi- 
nally won  that  nomination  Vice  President 
Humphrey  called  to  say,  'There  are  only  two 
men  who  predicted  your  victory — Drew 
Pearson  and   Hubert  Humphrey." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,   May  31.   19661 

Insurance   Firm    Got    Dodd   Am  for   Check 

I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  J.^ck  .Anderson  i 

This  column  has  rejK/rted  that  Sen  Tom 
Dodd  iD-Conn  I.  after  being  entrusted  by 
the  Senate  In  1962  with  investigating  the 
insurance  Industry,  suddenly  stopped  paying 
his  Insurance  premiums  and  began  recom- 
mending friends  to  Insurance  companies  for 
loans  He  and  his  law  firm  actually  collected 
fees  and   commissions  on   these  loans 

Dodd  also  accepted  free  rules  on  a  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Company  plane,  and  his  son, 
Jeremy,  was  hired  as  an  agent  by  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty  Company 

But  there  Is  stlii  more  to  the  story 

In  1962.  Dodd  also  intervened  with  the 
Connecticut  Insurance  Commissioner  to  ar- 
range for  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany to  do  business  in  the  State  For  pulling 
the  right  strings,  he  collected  $5000  from 
Brunndage  and  Short,  the  Chicago  law  firm 
which  represented  Bankers  Life  and  Cas- 
ualty 

Only  a  month  after  he  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioner. D<xld  was  able  to  report  to  atu->r- 
ney  Ch<u-les  Short  on  July  17  1962  "nie  en- 
closed documents  are  sel.'-explanatory  I  am 
pleased  that  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co. 
has  been  licensed  to  do  business  in 
Connecticut  " 

A     15  000    CHECK    SENT 

Two  days  later  on  July  19.  1962.  Brundage 
and  Short  mailed  the  Senator  check  No. 
18243  for  $5000 

Reached  In  Chicago,  Short  tried  to  deny 
the  whole  affair  First  he  claimed  that  Dodd 
had  handled  the  matter  before  he  became  a 
Senator  When  Short  was  reminded  that 
Dodd  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  four 
years  prior  to  his  Intervention  for  Bankers 
Life  In  1962  he  declared  that  Dodd  had  been 
unable  to  arrange  the  licensing 


Advised  of  the  Senator's  letter  announc- 
ing his  success  in  obtaining  the  license 
Short  Insisted  that  Dodd  had  not  been  paid. 
When  he  was  reminded  of  the  $5000  check. 
Short  changed  his  denial  to  a  claim  that  the 
$5000  was  a  loan  from  his  late  partner,  How- 
ard Brundage,  to  Senator  Dodd. 

"Tom  and  Howard  used  to  borrow  money 
from  one  another,"  said  Short. 

"It  was  not  a  personal  check,"  we  pointed 
out.  "Did  Brundage  use  his  firm's  checking 
account  to  make  personal  loans?" 

"I  am  not  the  slightest  bit  Interested  In 
you  people."  Short  snapped.  "So  goodbye." 
And  he  hung  up. 

THE    INStTRANCE    ALIBI 

Meanwhile,  three  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies have  been  trying  to  explair.  theli 
relationship  with  the  Senator  who  13  sup- 
posed to  Investigate  them. 

A  spokesman  for  Travelers  denied  to  the 
Hartford  Times  that  Dodd  had  used  the  com- 
pany plane.  Nevertheless,  the  Ser.a'.ors  for- 
mer aides  recall  that  he  flew  In  the  Travelers 
plane  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 

Merrltt  McDonough,  speaking  for  the 
Charles  M.  McDonough  Sons  Insurance 
.igency,  also  told  the  Hartford  Times  that 
Dodd  had  neglected  to  pay  his  back  insurance 
premiums  because  his  bookkeeper  didn't 
show  him  the  bill  Not  until  the  accountant 
left  the  payroll,  claimed  McDonough,  did 
Dodd  discover  he  owed  $3,403  37  In  premiums 
d  itlng  bark  In   1962 

INSVR^NCE  DE.NIALS 

But  Dodd's  accountant  tells  a  different 
story  He  states  that  he  called  'he  -uipald 
Insurance  premiums  to  the  Senator  .-.  atten- 
tion se\eral  times,  but  that  Dodd  merely 
shrugged  off  the  burgeoning  bill  He  -started 
to  pay  his  back  premiums  In  D-oember. 
1965 — after  he  learned  this  column  '.vas  In- 
vestigating his  misconduct 

Buisl  Anderson  ol  Connecticut  Gener.il  and 
MlU.ird  Uartels  of  Travelers,  both  •  l';e  presi- 
dent*, admitted  to  the  column  tl.a'.  Dodd 
had  sent  friends  to  see  them  about  loans 
They  Insisted  that  the  applications  were 
Judged  strictly  on  their  merits.  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  Dodd  was  supposed  to  be  ;n\  esti- 
mating them,  not  recommending  friends  to 
them  for  loans 

While  we  do  not  accept  these  denials,  we 
do  want  to  correct  an  error  regarding  our 
report  that  insurance  companies  had  coUeci- 
ed  $260  billion  during  a  20-year  (>erlod  but 
had  paid  out  less  than  $90  billion  In  living 
and  death  benefits.  The  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance points  out  that  $73  billion  of  the  to- 
tal $260  billion  intake  came  not  from  pre- 
lums  but  other  investments. 

BENEFITS  PAID 

It  also  states  that  the  correct  outlay  dur- 
ing the  20-year  period  Is  $74  billion  .or  liv- 
ing benefits.  $39  billion  for  death  benefits, 
•ind  $18  billion  In  other  payments  to  p<illcy- 
holders.  or  a  total  of  $131  billion,  not  «90 
billion 

This  column  also  quoted  William  C.  imerl- 
ing  of  Connecticut  General  as  telling  insur- 
ance managers  that  the  life  Insurance  public 
had  been  'ravaged,  raped,  and  defrauded  "  by 
the  Insurance  companies 

In  fairness  to  Mr  Smerllng,  It  :.hould  be 
noted  that  though  he  was  correctly  quoted, 
his  remarks  were  aimed  at  those  salesmen 
who  offer  rebates  to  make  sales,  persuade 
customers  to  cash  In  old  policies  to  pay  for 
■.ess  valuable  new  policies,  and  charge  exces- 
sive commissions  He  was  not  criticizing  the 
majority  of  Insurance  salesmen. 

We  are   happv   -o  make  these  corrections 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  1   Pos". 
June  3.  19661 
No   DoDDisM    Here 
I  By  Drew  Pearson ) 
No   matter  what   the  Senate  Ethics   Com- 
mittee may  do  regarding  Senator  Tom  Dodd 
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(D-Conn.).  the  publicity  regarding  his  ac- 
avltlee  Is  already  having  Its  effect. 

Not  only  has  President  Johnson  sent  a  pro- 
pojal  to  Congress  regarding  the  regulation 
Campaign  funds,  but  the  other  day  In 
Springfield,  lU.,  Harry  G.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  nunols  Republican  County  Chairmen's 
Association,  clearly  indicated  that  he  had 
been  reading   the   columns   regarding   Tom 

Reported  the  Illinois  State  Register:  "Drew 
Pearson's  and  Jack  Anderson's  columns  you 
liave  been  reading  In  the  Register  about  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd's  alleged  misuse  of  campaign 
funds  have  the  entire  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shaken  up. 

"At  the  $50-a-plate  fund  raising  dinner 
in  Decatur  Sunday  night,  Harry  G.  (Skinny) 
Taylor  went  to  great  lengths  to  explain  how 
the  money  would  be  used. 

"He  said  Thomas  Harris  of  Lincoln.  Re- 
pubUcan  State  Committeeman,  would  ap- 
point a  committee  to  distribute  the  funds. 
One  of  the  committee  members  will  be  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant. 

•  'I  think  It  should  be  known  that  none  of 
•Jie  funds  received  by  the  committee  will  be 
used  for  any  personal  expenditures  of  Con- 
gressman Springer',  Taylor  said." 

[From  the  Jersey  City   (N.J.)    Journal.  June 
13,  19661 
Exchange   of   Letters   About   Drew 
Pearson 
Dear    EnrroR;    In    your    Issue    of    May    16 
Pearson,  the  smearer,  belabors  Senator  Dodd 
and  all    the    Insurance    companies    for    very 
little  reason. 

Why  doesn't  he  give  an  account  of  his 
frequent  trips  to  Red  Russia  and  his  meet- 
ings with  the  Commie  big  wigs  over  there  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  them  better 
ways  of  making  Commtinlst  propaganda  more 
eSectlve  here  In  the  USA? 

Sometimes  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
aese  meetings  are  held.  These  are  well 
known  facts.  He  cannot  deny  them  even  If 
;e  tries,— T,T.,  Jersey  City, 

Washington. 

Dear  Editor:  May  I  reply  to  Mr.  T.T.  that 
I  have  never.  In  the  most  remote  manner, 
tried  to  deny  meeting  with  Khrushchev  on 
the  Black  Sea  or  elsewhere.  He  Indicates 
that  these  were  secret  meetings  In  which  I 
was  plotting  to  spread  Communist  propa- 
ganda In  this  country. 

On  the  contrary  my  two  meetings  with 
Khi-jshchev  at  Zagri  were  very  fully  reported 
by  me  immediately  after  they  took  place  and 
were  wldelv  quoted  around  the  world,  because 
:a  the  first  interview  Khrushchev  put  for- 
ward some  new  proposals  for  the  solution 
of  the  Berlin  deadlock:  and  In  the  second 
interview  he  put  forward  some  Ideas  on  Im- 
plementing the  test  ban  treaty  which  had 
Just  been  signed. 

If  this  was  an  attempt  to  spread  Com- 
munist propaganda  In  the  United  States, 
then  peace  Is  propaganda. 

Actually  Khrushchev,  in  my  opinion,  was 
:&r  more  friendly  to  the  United  States  than 
cttany  of  the  others  around  him  In  the  Krem- 
lin and  probably  than  his  successors  In  the 
Kremlin. 

Practically  every  newspaperman  covering 
International  affairs  today  has  reported  the 
much  tougher  line  taken  by  the  Kremlin 
since  Khrushchev  was  retired. 

The  question  of  whether  Senator  Dodd  is 
for  communism  or  against  communism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  conduct  as  a  Senator. 

I  happen  to  have  been  the  first  to  expose 
the  Soviet  spy  ring  In  Canada  long  before 
Senator  Dodd  discovered  antl-communlsm  as 

that 
press 


»  good  political  gimmick.  And  I  suspect 

I  have  been   att.^cked   in    the   Moscow   ^ 

more  than  Dodd  In  fact,  I  don't  recall  any 
Klltonals  attacking  him.  In  contrast,  here 
»fe  a  few  quotes  from  attacks  against  me: 

Pravda — 'The  Pearson   ne-As   cocktail   Is   a 
mixture  of  one  or  two  generally  known  facts 


with  a  doee  of  antl-Sovlet  lying  .  .  .  Pearson 
steps  out  as  a  war-monger  .  .  .  Will  resort  to 
any  means  to  sabotage  the  cause  of  peace." 
Izvestla — "If  the  magnates  ol  monopolistic 
capital  profiteer  on  wars,  so  also  do  their 
newspaper  salesmen  .  .  .  Such  a  one  Is  that 
veteran  of  slander  Drew  Pearson  .  .  .  Any 
occtirrence  in  International  life  Is  transferred 
by  the  pen  of  Pearson  Into  a  new  step  toward 
conflict  between  East  and  West." 

Drew  Pkakson,  Washington. 

rProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  Jtme  15, 
1966] 
KiiEiN'B  CUKNT  Seeks  U.S.  Contkact 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
One  Important  chapter  In  the  unique  ca- 
reer of  MaJ.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  close  confi- 
dant of  Sen.  Tbomas  Dodd  (D-Conn.) ,  Is  bis 
lobbying  for  a  former  Nazi  company  to  get  a 
$75  million  contract  to  manufacture  arms  for 
the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

Klein  Is  the  foreign  agent  who  Induced 
Sen.  Dodd  to  go  to  Germany  to  rescue  his, 
Klein's,  public  relations  accounts  at  a  time 
when  those  accounts  were  Jeopardized  by  a 
Senate  Investigation. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  a  U.S.  Senator  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  close  friend  of  President  Johnson's, 
and  a  former  Nazi  War  Crimes  prosecutor 
undertook  this  mission,  Klein  was  able  to  re- 
tain his  West  German  clients. 

One  of  these  Is  Rhelnmetall  of  Dusseldorf , 
Hitler's  second-largest  arms  manufacturer, 
which  had  been  seeking  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment contract  to  manufacture  the  20-mm. 
Hlspano-Suiza  rapld-flrlng  cannon.  Klein 
lobbied  vigorously  for  this  contract,  a  con- 
tract which  had  the  following  reverberations 
In  the  United  States: 

It  contributed  to  the  closing  of  the  150- 
year-old  Springfield,  Mass.,  Armory  which  has 
been  turning  out  weapons  for  the  American 
Army  ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  was  opposed  by  Jewish  leaders  through- 
out the  U.S.  because  of  Rhelnmetall's  past 
Nazi  connections. 

rheinmetall's  was  record 
Gen.  Klein  has  made  much  of  his  religion. 
He  has  boasted  that  he  Is  a  past  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  In  one  of  his 
many  lengthy  letters  to  editors  protesting 
this  column's  reporting  of  his  connections 
with  Sen.  Dodd,  Gen.  Klein  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  no  less  than  eleven 
times. 

Nevertheless,  Klein  served  as  a  paid  agent 
and  did  his  best  to  get  a  U.S.  contract  for  a 
company  which  employed  slave  labor  during 
the  war.  never  made  restitution  to  these  un- 
fortimate  victims,  and  Is  run  by  five  officers, 
three  of  whom  are  former  Nazi  Party  mem- 
bers. 

Two,  president  Otto  Paul  Caesar  and  Ernest 
Bourne,  are  reported  to  have  been  plant  man- 
agers for  Rhelnmetall  Borslg  AG  during  the 
war. 

According  to  a  protest  registered  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  by 
Adolph  Held,  president  of  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee.  Rhelnmetall  "sought  out  and 
employed  concentration  camp  Inmates  for 
exploitation  In  Its  arms  factories. 

"A  special  camp  for  Jewish  women  and 
girls  recruited  from  Buchenwald  by  Rheln- 
metall was  built  by  Rhelnmetall  at  Som- 
merda  In  Thurlngla.  Over  ",200  Jewish  women 
were  employed  In  that  camp  alone.  The  evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  that  they  were  forced 
to  work  under  the  most  Inhumane  circum- 
stances." 

Yet  Gen,  Klein's  client  had  refused  to  pay 
restitution  to  these  survivors.  Other  Nazi 
companies,  including  Krupp  and  I.  G.  Far- 
ben,  had  paid  amounts  ranging  from  tSOO,- 
000  to  $7  million.  But  even  though  there  are 
nearly  1000  survivors  of  the  Rhelnmetall 
slave  camps  still  alive — many  of  them  now 
American    citizens — Rhelnmetall,    until    the 


Dodd-Kleln  columns,  had  refused  to  pay  a 

cent. 

KLEIN'S    PASSIONATE    PLEAS 

Despite  this,  Klein  pleaded  Rhelnmetall's 
case  passionately  before  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments,  beginning  over  a  year 
ago.  Government  officials  state  that  he  even 
advised  Rhelnmetall  to  stand  pat  and  not 
pay  restitution  to  slave  labor  camp  victims. 
Both  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  and 
the  West  German  Defense  Department  took 
a  strong  stand  that  Rhelnmetall  must  pay. 
The  German  Defense  Minister  even  Informed 
Washington  not  to  sign  a  contract  until 
Gen.  Klein's  client  paid  compensation  to  the 
Jewish   Claims   Conference. 

Nevertheless,  Gen.  Klein  wrote  then  As- 
slstent  Secretary  of  State  William  Tyler, 
AprU  5,  1965:  "I  think  It  might  be  taken 
without  question  that  I,  aa  past  National 
Commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  a 
participant  In  the  Restitution  Treaty  nego- 
tiations, and  a  member  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  Jewish  Claims  Conference,  would 
never  have  undertaken  to  represent  Rheln- 
metall without  certain  knowledge  of  their 
complete  Innocence  of  such  charges  as  have 
been  alleged." 

ContracUctlng  Klein,  the  State  Department 
stated  officially  that  three  of  Rhelnmetall's 
officers  were  former  Nazis  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  employed  slave  labor. 

Despite  this.  Gen.  Klein  continued  to 
represent  Rhelnmetall  and  continued  his 
barrage  of  letters  supporting  them  In  getting 
a  875-inllllon  arms  contract  which  would 
help  close  the  Springfield  Armory. 

This  caused  such  resentment  among 
Klein's  fellow  Jews  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  on  whose  name  he  had  traded, 
threatened  to  kick  him  out.  This  would  have 
been  a  serious  blow. 

In  this  predicament  he  could  not  get  aid 
from  his  old  friend  Senator  Dodd,  who  had 
helped  him  with  the  German  clients,  Dodd  Is 
not  a  Jew.  So  Klein  appealed  to  the  leading 
Jew  In  the  Senate,  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York. 
And  Javlts,  whose  brother  Is  now  defend- 
ing Klein  before  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, wrote  an  unusual  letter  balling  Klein 
out.  Quotes  from  this  letter  and  Sen.  Javlts' 
comment  will  follow  In  tomorrow's  column. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

June   16,  1967) 

Javits'    Ties   to    General    Klein    Recalled 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Sen,  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York,  who  has  a 
fine  record  In  Congress  and  wants  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Is  either 
politically  stuplcl  or  else  inexplicably  be- 
holden to  Gen.  JuUus  Klein,  the  Intimate 
of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  and  paid  agent  of  West 
German  Interests. 

At  the  height  of  the  back-stage  contro- 
versy over  whether  Rhelnmetall,  Hitler's  sec- 
ond biggest  arms  supplier,  should  pay  resti- 
tution to  Jewish  survivors  of  slave  labor 
camps,  Javlts  wrote  a  letter  to  Klein  which 
helped  ball  him  out  with  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  other  Jewish  organizations  in- 
dignant over  Klein's  vigorous  championship 
of  Rhelnmetall  In  getting  a  $75  million  coiT- 
tract  from  the  Defense  Department  to  manu- 
facture a  20  mm.  cannon  for  the  U.S.  armed 
forces. 

Klein,  who  Is  the  paid  agent  for  Rheln- 
metall. had  claimed  the  company  was  com- 
pletely "Innocent  of  such  charges  as  have 
been  alleged." 

The  timing  of  the  Javlts  letter  defending 
Klein  is  important.  It  came  after  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  had  taken  a  firm 
stand  that  Rhelnmetall  must  make  a  token 
payment  to  surviving  victims  of  slave  labor 
camps  If  It  wanted  to  get  the  arms  contract 
with  the  United  States. 

The  West  German  government,  through  Its 
defense  minister,  had  been  Just  as  adamant 
on  this  point,  possibly  more  so.  having  told 
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V£.    authontiee    not    to   sign    until    Rheln- 
metall  paid  up 

JAVITS'    BROTHER    BEN 

Th«  Javtts  letter  came  also  Just  as  Che 
controversy  over  Klein  and  his  friend  Dodd 
was  at  its  height:  and  after  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  had  officially  announced 
that  It  would  Investigate  this  column's 
charges  regarding  Sen  Dodd  and  his  opera- 
tions on   behalf   of  Gen.   Klein. 

Finally,  the  Javlu  letter  came  Just  as  his 
brother  Ben  had  been  approached  by  Klein 
about  representing  him  before  the  Senate 
Etblos  Committee  This  has  now  been 
finalized. 

"The  present  controversy  surrounding  you 
within  the  Jewish  War  Veterans."  wrote 
Sen.  Javlts  to  Gen  Klein  on  April  21.  "Is.  as 
tbess  things  always  are.  unfortunate.  How- 
ever, it  Is  my  present  understanding  that 
the  controversy  Is  on  its  way  to  a  Juat  so- 
lution: I  fervently  hope  so 

"Within  the  context  of  your  representa- 
tion of  West  German  business  concerns  and 
Individuals — which  Is  Itself  a  matter  of  your 
business  Judgment  and  your  personal  dis- 
position and  not  for  me  to  pass  on — I  feel 
you  have  done  your  utmost  to  secure  Justice 
for  the  victims  of  Nazism  and  a  measure  of 
reparation  through  aid  to  Israel." 

The  Javlte  letter  was  promptly  and 
triumphantly  circulated  by  Klein  as  Justifi- 
cation for  his  various  operations. 

When  Javlts  was  asked  for  comment  on 
why  he  had  written  this  unusual  letter  to 
Klein,  the  Senator's  office  replied  that  Klein 
had  appealed  to  Javlts  because  he  was  going 
to  be  lacked  out  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Later  the  Senator  himself  phoned  to  say, 
first,  that  his  brother  conducted  his  own  law 
Arm  and  his  brothers  defense  of  Klein  before 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Senator:  second,  that  he 
had  believed  that  Klein.  In  his  relations  with 
former-Chancellor  Adenauer,  had  helpe<l 
secure  reparations  for  Israel 

"Tou  know  Julius.'  the  Senator  added 
"He's  always  bothering  me  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  his  other  Senate  friends  " 

STATK    DEPARTMENT    FACTS 

Sen.  Javlts,  it  should  be  noted  was  fui'.y 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  St.ite  Depart- 
ment's Nazi  claims  against  Rhelnmetall.  be- 
cause Biz  weeks  before  his  letter  tn  Klein  he 
had  received  a  letter.  March  7.  1966.  frf;m 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  n.  outlining  Rhelnmetalls  record 
The  lettsr  read 

"It  appears  that  of  the  Ave  present  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Rhelnmetall  AG.  three 
were  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  during 
World  War  II  Of  these  five  officers,  two.  In- 
cluding one  of  the  Nazi  Party  members,  were 
plant  directors  of  Rhelnmetall  Borsig  AG 
during  the  war.  The  degree  of  active  Involve- 
ment in  Nazi  Party  acUvltles  by  the  three 
wartime  members  is  not  known 

"There  may  be  as  many  as  1000  claims  by 
former  slave  labor  employes  Involved  Many 
of  these  appear  to  derive  from  employment 
In  plants  which  were  In  riie  Soviet  zone  In 
East  Germany  " 

Despite  the  JavUs  letter  and  three  week? 
after  it  was  .sent.  Rhelnmetall  agreed  on  May 
16  to  pay  •eas  million  to  the  Jewish  Claim-; 
Conference  for  the  former  slave  victims  who 
worked  in  Rhelnmetall  camps 

Earlier,  on  Feb  9  of  this  vear.  Rep  Leonard 
Parbetein  (D-N  Y  t.  had  introduced  a  bill  to 
prohibit  "the  purchase  by  the  United  States 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  foreign  flrm.s 
which  have  used  slave  labor,  unless  com- 
p>ensatlon  has  been  made  to  the  Individual.'; 
or  their  heirs  " 

Sen.  Javlts  did  not  go  that  far  He  prepared 
a  speech  criticizing  the  award  of  a  »75  mil- 
lion US.  arms  contract  to  a  company  that 
had  refiised  to  compensate  Its  former  slave 
laborers  But  he  never  delivered  It. 


(Prom  the  Washington   iDC  )   Post.  Monday, 

June  20.  1966 1 

Dodd  Gets  Unusual  Probe  Privh-eges 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

For  the  first  time  since  the  late  Sen.  Joe 
McCarthy  was  censured  1:<!  years  ago,  the 
Senate  begins  closed-door  hearings  today  on 
the  conduct  of  one  of  its  memberb 

The  investigation  begins  In  an  atmosphere 
of  public  distrust  of  all  members  of  Congress, 
which  Is  unfortunate  and  unwarranted  but 
Is  due  in  part  to  the  alibis  spread  by  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  i  D-Conn  )  and  his  staff  that  what 
Dodd  did  was  no  different  from  what  other 
Senators  are  doing  They  Impute  to  other 
Senators  the  pocketing  of  campaign  funds, 
making  speeches  for  a  foreign  agent,  and 
helping  manufacturers  get  Government  con- 
tracts in  return  for  monetary  reward. 

In  our  opinion,  and  we  have  covered  the 
Senate  for  many  years,  this  Is  not  true.  With 
two  or  three  possible  exceptions.  Senators 
are  honest. 

WHERE   FAULT   LIES 

Their  fault  lies  in  the  self-protection  code 
of  the  Senate  Club :  "Thou  shalt  not  criticize 
a  member  of  the  club" 

Scores  of  Senators  live  on  their  Govern- 
ment salaries.  We  have  been  In  their  homes, 
seen  Mrs  Gaylord  Nelson,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  do  her  own  cooking:  have 
seen  Mrs.  George  McGovern.  wife  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakou.  with  her  chil- 
dren wash  their  dishes 

Sen  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  made  a  total 
of  J4458  last  year  In  book  royalties  and  lec- 
ture fees  This  was  his  sole  o'utslde  Income. 
Douglas's  bank  account  on  Mav  5  was  «2912 
his  wife's  $1950 

In  contrast.  Sen  Dodd  deposited  in  his 
personal  bank  account  »5,').000  from  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  1961  alone.  And  hla  aides 
expKalned  that  he  needed  this  to  supplement 
his  Income,  which  that  year  was  over  $88,000. 

However,  the  public  does  not  believe  Sena- 
tors are  honest,  partly  because  the  gruxi  Sen- 
ators have  shunned  any  fixing  of  ethical 
standards  for  their  body,  have  lived  bv  the 
code  'Protect  one:  smear  all  ' 
""Ltra  Code  prevail.s 

As  the  Senate  ethics  hearings  open  today 
there  is  further  evidence  that  the  club  code 
prevails  Unusual  steps  have  been  taken  to 
protect  the  one  Senator  now  under  fire.  He 
has  been  given  the  right  to  cross-examine 
Witnesses,  a  privilege  granted  to  no  other 
person  ever  before  Investiguted  He  h  i.s  been 
informed  In  advance  regarding  the  detall.s  of 
the  e-.idence  against  him.  and  given  plenty 
of  time  to  prepare  answers 

Gen.  Julius  Klein,  whose  relations  with 
Sen.  Dodd  will  be  the  main  object  of  the 
Investigation,  has  left  for  West  Germany 
and  Is  not  scheduled  to  return  until  mid- 
July  Dodds  friends  advised  that  he  Is  a 
poor  witness  and  that  it  was  better  not  to 
have  him  around  to  testify 

Klein  will  be  represented  by  a  brother  of 
an  Important  Senator,  attorney  Ben  Javlts. 
and  It  Is  reported  Ben  Javlts  will  have  the 
right  to  attend  the  ciosed-door  hearing  and 
ask  questions 

harried    and    r-NHAPPT' 

Makeup  of  the  Ethics  Comn.ltteo  which 
will  sit  In  Judgment  on  Its  fellow  senator  Is 
not  particularly  rea.ssuring  as  far  a.s  the  pub- 
lic Is  concerned.  It  is  more  reassuring  to  Sen 
Dodd  Individually  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  fine  men:  but  har<us^ed  harried  and 
unhappy  Its  staff,  however.  Is  uncompro- 
mising in  Its  cl!lii:°nce 

Chairman  John  Stennls,  i  D-Mlss  i .  well 
known  for  his  judicial  falrnes.s  on  the  bench 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate  has  kept  Dodd 
Informed  of  what  Is  happening  inside  the 
committee 

Ben  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla  )  was  co-au- 
thor of  the  La  Pollette-Monroney  bill  stream- 


lining Congress,  and  was  elected  to  the  a«. 
ate  by  campaigning  on  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est of  the  late  Sen.  Elmer  Thomas,  who  bai 
speculated  on  the  commodity  market  whii» 
making  Senate  speeches  aimed  at  Influencing 
the  price  of  commodities. 

In  the  Senate.  Monroney  has  been  loath 
to  investigate  other  Senators.  When  appoint- 
ed to  the  Rules  Subcommittee  charged  with 
Investigating  Joe  McCarthy,  he  abruptly 
withdrew.  Today  he  seems  nervous  over  the 
940.000  which  his  late  colleague,  Sen.  Boh 
Kerr,  sent  to  Oklahoma  to  finance  Monro- 
ney "s  reelection  campaign  In  1962.  ThU 
money  came  via  Bobby  Baker  and  West  Coan 
savings  and  loan  executive  In  compensation 
for  changing  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's proposed  taxes  on  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions. 

Mike  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deal.  But 
he's  nervous. 

OTHERS    ON    COMMITTEE 

Eugene  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.)  Is  a  fine  Sen- 
ator, but  has  gone  on  record  publicly  that 
the  Senate  committee  lacks  power  to  chect 
on  Dodd's  handling  of  political  contrlbutlon«. 
It's  possible  that  McCarthy  Is  nervous  over 
the  testimonial  dinner  arranged  for  him  by 
the  Butler  Bros.,  contractors  In  St.  Paul. 

Sen.  James  Pearson  (R-Kans.)  has  said  pri- 
vately he  Is  not  In  favor  of  sitting  In  Judg- 
ment on  his  fellow  Senator,  which  caused 
something  of  a  furor  In  Kansas  and  brought 
a  hot  letter  from  another  Kansas  Republican, 
Rep.  Robert  Ellsworth. 

Strongest  members  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee  are  probably  two  Republicans,  rugged 
Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (Ky.)  and  benign 
Sen.  Wallace  Bennett  (Utah),  a  staunch 
Mormon  moralist. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1B6«1 

New  Focus  Needed  on  PoLrriCAL  Values 

(By  Drew  Pear.son> 

Sen.  Tom  Dodd  didn't  Intend  It  that  way. 
but  what  he  did  may  lead  to  new  ethical 
standards,  new  reforms  and  a  new  focus  on 
political  values. 

In  Connecticut  they  held  "Dodd  Day"  to 
raise  money  for  the  Senator— money  which 
he  put  In  his  own  bank  account  I  sug- 
gest that  Dodd  Day  should  now  be  made 
a  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  premium  li 
not  on  the  dollar  but  on  God. 

Today  we  are  drafting  20-year-olds  and 
sending  them  to  Vietnam  while  we  refine 
to  pass  an  excess  profit  tax.  plug  the  loop- 
holes In  the  27' 2  per  cent  oil  depletion 
allowance  or  place  human  life  ahead  of  cor- 
porate profits. 

Today  the  aim  In  Washington  Is  to  hire 
the  man  with  Influence  who  can  get  what 
you  want  out  of  Congress  at  the  least  poe- 
sible  cost  to  yourself.  You  look  around  for 
the  right  lawyer  or  the  right  lobbyist  who 
has  the  right  friends  in  high  places. 

The  automobile  Industry  looked  around 
until  It  found  Lloyd  Cutler. 

The  sugar  companies  and  sugar  countrlei 
looked  around  for  a  Charles  Patrick  Clark 
and  other  smart  lawyers  who  knew  R«P- 
Harold  Cooley  (D-N.C),  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  which  wrote  a  snifU 
bill  based  on  lobbying  fees  and  personal 
friendship,  thereby  adding  $700  mllUon  an- 
nually to  the  housewives"  budget. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  new 
God  Day  should  remedy. 

It  should  also  remedy  the  present  system 
whereby  a  candidate  for  office  must  either 
be  wealthy  or  get  himself  In  hock  to  inter- 
ests who  mortgage  his  future  vote  ThU  U 
no  way  to  make  democracy  live. 

A  candidate  should  not  have  to  pass  the 
tin  cup  at  $100-a-plate  dinners  to  raW 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  few  TV  appear- 
ances on  the  airways,  when  the  real  fact  U 
that  the  airways  belong  to  the  people.  Tb«y 
are  merely  leased  to  the  big  networks.  Tet. 
the  networks  exact   the  highest  rate  of  all 
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fat  political  broadcastfi  and  'the  candidate 
niuit  either  pass  the  hat  or  mortgage  his 
future  votes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1966] 

Question  :  Do  Congressmen  Steal? 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Many  people  are  asking  the  question:  "Do 
Congressmen  steal?"  Our  answer  is  that  they 
do  not  unlawfully  take  money  from  the 
Government,  but  they  do  take  money  law- 
tuUy  for  representing  anti-Government 
interests. 

In  this  sense,  they  do  steal  the  right  of 
the  voters  to  have  a  man  In  Congress  who 
represents  them.  Instead  of  representing  his 
law  firm  and  Its  big  business  clients. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  deceptions 
practiced  by  Congressmen,  and  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  a  bill  to  remedy  It. 
The  bin.  a  generally  weak  attempt  to  regu- 
late campaign  funds,  contains  one  strong 
lectlon  that  Its  authors  Inside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  dubbed  the  "Dodd  section." 

This  section  would  require  members  of 
Congress  to  report  all  outside  income,  legal 
fees,  gifts,  etc.,  over  $100  In  value. 

Such  a  provision  was  proposed  In  the  Tru- 
man Administration  for  members  of  the 
Eiecutlve  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
again  for  members  of  Congress  during  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation.  Each  time  it  was 
quickly  burled. 

And  It  win  be  burled  again  this  time  un- 
less the  public  rises  up  In  Its  wrath  and  de- 
mands that  Congress  pass  this  or  other 
reforms  to  prevent  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives from  stealing  the  most  Important  ob- 
ligation they  have,  unmortgaged  represen- 
tation of  their  state  and  district. 

LEGAL  STEIALING 

Here  are  some  illustrations  of  how  Con- 
giwsmen  legally  steal  from  the  people  they 
ire  supposed  to  represent. 

Rep.  William  H.  Harsha  Jr.,  Is  a  Republican 
Tlio  comes  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  down  on 
tie  Ohio  River,  a  long  way  from  the  big 
sinsportatlon  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Harsha,  however,  has  taken  great  interest  in 
big  city  transportation.  He  sought  to  block 
Mr  Johnson's  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
which  would  help  the  major  cities  get  rapid 
rail  and  commuter  service  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  clogging  of  the  highways  and  air 
lanes  around  the  big  cities. 

"The  Mass  Transportation  Act  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  tool  to  drive  private  transpor- 
tation systems  out  of  existence  and  to 
utabllsh  a  Federal  czar  over  local  develop- 
ment and  planning."  Rep.  Harsha  told 
Congress. 

What  he  did  not  tell  Congress  or  the 
Totera  back  home  was  that  his  law  firm  in 
Portamouth  represented  the  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines,  which  obviously  is  opposed  to  both 
railroad  competition  and  too  much  Govern- 
ment regulation.  Regarding  the  latter, 
Haraha  told  Congress: 

'The  power  of  the  Federal  administrator 
to  set  rates,  fares,  schedules  and  mode  of 
operations  Is  the  power  to  break  a  private 
transit  system  and  force  it  into  Government 
ownership  .  .  .  For  the  almost  97  per  cent 
of  our  transit  systems  that  are  all  bus  sys- 
^m«,  the  problems  are  supportable  routes 
icd  time  schedules,  reservations  of  lanes  of 
bus  travel." 

So  ipoke  a  Congressman  whose  law  firm 
"presented  the  biggest  bus  company  in  the 
U3A.,  without  telling  the  voters  back  home 
Whom  he  represented. 

Harsha's  law  firm  also  represents  Phillips 
Petroleum  and  the  Ashland  Refining  Co., 
Which  do  not  want  foreign  fuel  competition. 
"  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gressman was  active  in  limiting  Imports  of 
wsldUAi  fuel  oil. 

Harsha  Hats  a  lot  about  himself  In  the 
^ngresalonal   Directory,    Including   ouch   a 


minute  and  relatively  Inconsequential  detail 
as  the  fact  that  be  Is  a  "life  member  of  the 
Amateur  Trapsbootlng  Association."  He  does 
not  list  the  much  more  important  fact  that 
he  Is  a  member  of  a  law  firm  that  has  pros- 
pered by  its  representation  of  big  companies 
having  legislation  before  Congress. 

ANOTHER   LAW    FIRM 

Take  another  Congressman,  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain,  a  Republican  from  East  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  also  a  member  of  a  law  firm. 

Three  years  ago.  Rep.  Chamberlain  intro- 
duced a  bUl,  H.R.  458,  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

When  the  Congressman  Introduced  this 
bill,  he  did  not  tell  his  congressional  col- 
leagues or  the  voters  back  home  that  his 
law  firm  represented  the  United  Trucking 
Service  and  the  Detroit  Automobile  Inter- 
Insurance  Exchange,  both  Interested  in  hav- 
ing taxes  on  trucks  and  cars  removed. 

All  of  this,  accord^g  to  the  present  stand- 
ards of  Congress,  was  entirely  within  the  law. 

Rep.  Chamberlain  tells  a  great  deal  about 
himself  in  the  Congressional  Directory.  He 
says  that  he  Is  a  Son  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  member  of  Klwanls,  the  American 
Legion,  and  Lansing  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

But  he  does  not  list  the  much  more  im- 
portant name  of  his  law  firm  and  its  clients. 

Among  the  clients.  Incidentally,  Is  the  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipeline  Co.  of  Texas,  a  long 
way  from  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Michigan  resi- 
dents are  Interested  in  cheap  gas  rates.  But 
the  Congressman  from  East  Lansing  has  con- 
sistently championed  the  natural  gas  Indus- 
try and  the  Interests  of  his  law  firm's  Texas 
client. 

In  future  columns,  we  will  report  on  other 
congressional  law  firms  and  bow  tbey  influ- 
ence legislation  regardless  of  the  voters' 
wishes. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1966] 

Dodd  Left  Rights  Battle  To  Am  Klein 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Probably  the  most  Important  evidence  Unk- 
ing Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.),  vrtth  Gen. 
JuUtis  Klein  has  been  brought  out  by  James 
Boyd,  Dodd's  long-time  administrative  as- 
sistant. It  pertained  to  the  reasons  for  the 
Senator's  trip  to  West  Germany  in  April, 
1964. 

This  Is  Important  because  Dodd  has  thrown 
out  ten  of  the  libel  suit  charges  originally 
brought  against  us.  Including  our  detailed 
report  on  how  he  bad  pocketed  money  raised 
from  testimonial  dinners. 

The  Kleln-Dodd  relationship,  therefore,  be- 
comes extremely  Important.  But  it  is  also  the 
most  difficult  for  the  public  to  understand. 
Perhaps  that's  why  the  Senator  and  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
want  to  stand  or  fall  on  this  phase  of  the 
case. 

Dodd  has  claimed  that  be  went  to  Ger- 
many on  business  for  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee,  not  to  help  Klein  bol- 
ster the  confidence  of  Klein's  West  German 
clients  who  had  been  shaken  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Investigation  of 
Gen.  Klein  and  bis  operations  as  a  foreign 
agent. 

Sen.  Dodd  bad  taken  four  trips  to  West 
Germany  between  1960  and  1965,  which  Is  a 
lot,  and  bad  consulted  Klein  before  each  trip. 
However,  the  trip  In  April,  1964,  was  crucial 
because  at  that  time  Klein's  9300.000-a-year 
In  West  German  retainers  bung  in  the  bal- 
ance. If  he  could  get  a  member  of  the  same 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  had  In- 
vestigated him  to  go  to  a«inany  and  reas- 
sure bis  clients  tbe  $800,000  in  fees  could  be 
retained. 

NO  TOa  TO  LXAVX  WASHINGTON 

Boyd,  who  was  Sen.  Dodd's  No.  1  assistant 
at  that  time,  recalled  that  In  tbe  spring  of 


1964  tbe  civil  rights  bill  was  up  for  Senate 
passage  and  faced  a  tough  fight. 

Southern  Senators  were  staging  a  filibus- 
ter. To  overcome  It,  the  Democratic  leadership 
had  placed  certain  Senators  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  bill,  and  Dodd,  a  North- 
ern Senator,  was  a  section  chief. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  on  hand  every  day 
to  combat  the  filibuster  and  esp)eclally  to 
fight  for  his  section  of  the  bill. 

Every  day.  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  CD- 
Minn.)  ,  and  Tom  Kuchel  (R-Callf.) ,  the  bill's 
floor  managers,  wrote  letters  to  Northern 
Senators  exhorting  them  to  be  on  hand  to 
answer  quorum  calls. 

The  Southern  strategy  was  to  keep  de- 
manding roll  calls  In  order  to  prolong  the 
filibuster.  If  a  quorum  failed  to  answer  the 
roll,  the  Southerners  could  adjourn  for  the 
day  and  rest  up  for  the  next  day's  filibuster. 

On  April  1,  the  Humphrey-Kuchel  letter 
pleaded  that  It  was  "now  more  important 
than  ever"  to  answer  the  calls.  When  tbe 
Northerners  failed  to  raise  a  quorum  on 
April  4.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, (D-Mont,),  angrily  called  this  "a  trav- 
esty on  the  legislative  process." 

Two  days  later,  Sen.  Dodd  suddenly  an- 
nounced to  his  assistant,  James  Boyd,  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Germany.  Boyd  has  testi- 
fied that  he  was  "shocked  and  surprised." 
He  had  been  receiving  phone  calls  from 
Humphrey's  office  and  he  reminded  Dodd  of 
his  obligation  in  the  civil  rights  fight. 

Dodd  has  now  put  forward  the  alibi  that 
he  went  to  Germany  to  interview  a  Commu- 
nist assassin,  B.  N.  Stashinsky,  who  had  de- 
fected. The  truth  is  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee  had  been  In  touch  with 
Stashinsky  for  months  and  Intended  to  bring 
him  to  Washington  where  his  appearance 
would  make  headlines,  not  interview  him 
In  Germany  where  there  would  be  no  bead- 
lines. 

But  when  Boyd  reminded  Dodd  of  his  ob- 
ligation as  section  chief  in  the  civil  rights 
battle,  the  Senator  replied  that  Klein  had 
been  urging  him  to  go  to  Germany  and  that 
Klein  was  too  good  a  friend.  He  had  to  go. 

KLEIN'S   HOSPITALITY 

While  the  Senator  was  traveling  in  Ger- 
many, he  missed  13  quorum  calls.  He  also  left 
nobody  to  answer  an  attack  made  by  Sen. 
Allen  Ellender  (D-La.),  on  the  civil  rights 
section  which  Dodd  was  supposed  to  defend. 

He  took  with  him  to  Germany  a  briefcase 
full  of  confidential  instructions  from  Klein, 
telling  him  which  German  leaders  to  contact 
and  exactly  what  to  say  to  them.  David  Mar- 
tin, who  accompanied  the  Senator  on  the 
trip,  now  claims  Dodd  never  carried  out  these 
Instructions.  However,  three  former  Dodd 
employees  have  stated  that  Martin,  after  bis 
return  from  Germany,  told  them  the  Senator 
had  followed  Klein's  Instructions  to  the 
letter. 

Dodd's  claim  that  he  received  no  gratuities 
from  Klein  has  also  been  contradicted  by 
sworn  testimony.  Boyd  testified  that  the 
Senator  had  used  Klein's  fashionable  suite 
in  the  Essex  House,  New  York  City,  40  or  50 
times.  When  Sherman  Adams  accepted 
similar  hospitality  from  Bernard  Ooldfine  at 
a  Boston  hotel  he  was  severely  criticized  and 
forced  to  resign. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C)  Post,  June  26, 

1966] 
Seals    Within    Seals:     Some    of    General 

Klein's   Mail   to   Senator   Dodd   Was   in 

Envelopes  Inside  Envelopes 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

There  is  evidence  that  mysterious  double- 
sealed  envelopes  were  sent  to  Sen.  Dodd  by 
Gen.  Julius  Klein. 

Ordinary  letters  from  Klein,  Including 
those  marked  personal  and  confidential,  went 
by  regular  mall.  In  addition,  EUeln  sent  by 
a  special  messenger  envelopes  sealed  wl^ 
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Scotch  Tape.  Inside  were  other  sealed  en- 
velopes. No  one  around  Dodd's  office  ever  got 
an  explanation  from  the  Senator  as  to  what 
these  double  envelopes  contained 

During  the  closed -door  EKxld  hearings. 
John  F.  Sonnett,  the  Wall  Street  attorney 
representing  Dodd.  was  stopped  by  Sen.  John 
Shernian  Cooper  iR-Ky  )  from  referring  to 
"stolen  documents"  and  four  Senators  re- 
buked Sonnett  for  his  repetitious  cross- 
examination. 

Sen.  Dodd's  attorneys  have  been  claiming 
that  the  Senator  never  delivered  the  speeches 
written  for  him  by  Klein.  It  Is  true  that  one 
speech,  which  we  reported  had  been  writ- 
ten for  Dodd  In  August,  1959.  was  never 
delivered  on  the  Senate  floor 

The  Senator  explained  to  Klein  In  a  letter 
Sept.  17,  1959:  "While  I  did  not  have  occa- 
sion to  make  such  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  last  crowded  days  of 
the  session.  I  did  make  use  of  this  material 
In  a  congratulatory  message  I  sent  on 
Adenauer's  (then  West  Oerman  Chancellor i 
tenth  anniversary  " 

Two  years  later.  Dodd  claimed  that  he 
made  a  speech  which  his  aides  now  claim 
he  didn't  make.  On  Sept.  18.  1961,  he  wrote 
to  Klein:  "I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  reach  you 
late  Friday  as  I  made  my  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  tasume  you  know  by 
now.  Here  is  a  marked  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record." 

The  Senator  made  at  least  a  half  dozen 
other  speeches  for  Klein,  including  one  on 
Sept.  M.  1962.  praising  Klein  as  a  man 
"known  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  dedi- 
cated American  patriot "  In  1959,  Klein  even 
arranged  with  the  late  Sen.  Styles  Bridges 
(R-NB.l  to  yield  the  Senate  floor  so  Dodd 
covUd  make  a  speech  defending  Lewis  Strauss 
(subsequently  rejected  by  the  Senate  for  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  i . 

Klein  wrote  to  Dodd  on  June  19,  1959.  that 
he  bad  "told  Styles  Bridges  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  jrleld  to  you  so  that  you  could 
make  your  eloquent  and  courageous  speech." 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 

June  27,  1966] 

DoDD'8  Sx-Hkij>  Undekco  Hardships 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

There  was  great  human  drama  behind  the 

spectacle  of  the  former  assistants  of  Sen.  Tom 

Dodd.  sitting  all  alone,  one  by  one,  at  the 

Senate  Ethics  Committee  witness  table  while 

a  bAttery  of  Wall  Street  lawyers  attempted  to 

tear  down  their  testimony. 

Dodd's  attorneys  are  CahlU.  Gordon,  Rein- 
del  and  Ohl,  who  represent  Standard  Oil. 
ROA.  and  some  of  the  biggest  corporations  In 
the  United  States.  Seven  attorneys  have  been 
on  hand  to  defend  Dodd,  four  of  them  sitting 
at  the  witness  table,  three  in  the  front  row 
Just  behind,  unknown  to  the  public,  passing 
notes  up  to  chief  attorney  John  Sonnett. 

The  public  sees  much  of  thU.  But  what  It 
does  not  see  and  can  never  fully  realize  Is  the 
soul-searching  that  Dodds  former  staff  mem- 
bers went  through  before  they  made  the 
break  with  their  boss  Also  the  public  does 
not  know  the  sacrlflces  they  have  made  flnan- 
c  tally  through  loss  of  work 

There  was  strong  indignation  swnong  other 
Senators  at  first,  especially  friends  of  Sen 
Dodd.  that  any  Senator's  staff  should  use  his 
flies  against  him.  Latterly  there  has  been  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Senators  that  if 
they  were  violating  their  oath  of  office  they 
could  not  blame  those  cloee  to  them  for  In- 
forming regarding  their  activities. 

The  laws  of  most  states  require  that  any- 
one who  witnesses  a  crime  must  report  that 
crime.  The  Internal  Revenue  laws  also  pro- 
vide for  rewards  to  encourage  informants  to 
report  on  erring  taxpayers. 

OTTT   or    WORK 

It  wac  after  the  difficult  decision  by  Dodd's 
staff  to  break  with  him  that  their  troubles 
began. 


James  Boyd,  his  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, has  been  out  of  work  ror  months.  For 
a  time  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  But  when  Speaker 
John  McCormack  learned  of  this  he  asked 
Rep.  George  Fallon  of  Baltimore  to  aboUsn 
Boyd's  Job.  He  has  been  out  of  work  ever 
since. 

Marjorte  Carpenter,  Dodd's  former  secre- 
tary, at  arst  got  a  poeiuon  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, but  resigned  when  she  felt  that  her 
testimony  In  the  Dodd  case  might  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  Committee. 

Later  she  waa  employed  by  the  law  firm  of 
Arnold  and  Porter,  informing  them  In  ad- 
vance that  she  was  involved  in  the  Dodd  case 
and  doubtless  would  be  called  upon  to  testify. 

However.  Sen.  Dodd  learned  where  she  was 
working  and  phoned  a  member  of  the  Arnold 
and  Porter  Arm  to  protest  Mrs.  Carpenter 
was  promptly  Bred. 

Terry  Golden,  another  member  of  Dodd's 
secretarial  staff,  was  employed  by  Chief  Judge 
David  Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  was  dropped 
Miss  Golden  Is  now  keeping  secret  where  she 
Is  employed  for  fear  pressure  will  oe  brought 
on  her  present  employer.  Other  former  mem- 
bers of  Dodd's  stiff  are  also  being  silent  re- 
garding their  present  employment. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Post,  June  28. 
19661 

Shouting  M.^tch  Behind  Closed  Doors 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

There  were  some  highly  interesting  Inci- 
dents during  the  closed-door  sessions  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  before  It  opened 
Its  doors  to  the  public. 

The  incidents  Included  at  least  two  shout- 
ing tirades  by  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  ( D-Conn.  i , 
and  some  long-winded  testimony  by  hla  Wall 
Street  attorney.  John  P.  Sonnett.  These  plus 
Dodd's  charge  that  he  was  not  getting  a 
fair  hearing  finally  contributed  to  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  open  Its  doors  so  the 
public  could  see  for  Itself  whether  the  hear- 
ings were  fair.  It  was  also  believed  that 
Sonnett  would  be  less  long-winded  If  he  had 
the  public  watching  him. 

One  of  Dodd's  tirades  occurred  when  two 
Senators  slipped  from  the  committee  rostrum 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  visit  the  men's 
room. 

Dodd  Immediately  demanded  that  the 
hearing  be  suspended  until  they  returned. 
He  reminded  Chairman  John  Stennls  (D- 
Mlss.)  angrily  that  he  had  agreed  all  six 
committee  members  would  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony. 

Stennls  replied  patiently  that  the  pro- 
ceedings couldn't  be  held  up  every  time  a 
Senator  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 

On  another  occasion.  Dodd  angrily  chal- 
lenged the  authenticity  of  a  handwritten 
postscript  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Julius  Klein,  the  registered 
West  German  agent,  asking  Dodd  to  write  to 
Dr.  Luger  Westrlck.  a  top  German  official, 
on  his  behalf.  The  postscript.  In  Klein's 
handwriting,  read:  "Please  destroy.  I  have 
made  no  copies." 

When  this  was  introduced.  Dodd  shouted 
that  his  former  employees  who  had  Xeroxed 
the  docviments  might  have  forged  the  poet- 
script. 

Chairman  Stennls  promptly  offered  to  con- 
sult a  handwriting  expert.  Dodd's  attorneys 
went  Into  a  huddle  and  Sonnett  announced 
that  the  attorneys  were  satisfied  that  the 
handwriting   was   Klein's. 

TETINO    TO    BB    TAIH 

Later.  Dodd  engaged  the  chairman  In  a 
shouting  match  over  whether  the  hearings 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

StennU  wanted  to  expedite  the  InvesUga- 
tlon,  but  Dodd  wanted  his  attorneys  to  have 
more  time  to  cross-examine  witnesses  behind 


closed  doors.  The  two  Senators,  red  in  the 
face  shouted  at  one  another. 

The  Mississippi  Senator,  a  former  Judge, 
Is  usually  the  height  of  patience.  But  he 
tinally  snapped:  "We  are  trying  to  be  fair 
to  you.  Senator.  We  are  trying  to  do  what 
Is  right.  We  are  trying  to  lean  over  back- 
wards." 

Certainly  no  one  else  under  Senate  in- 
vestigation has  ever  been  granted  all  the 
special  privileges  Dodd  has  received.  He  li 
represented  by  a  battery  of  attorneys  that 
outnumbers  the  six  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee and  they  constantly  delve  Into  papen 
piled  high  on  a  table  set  aside  for  them.  A 
private  detective.  James  Lynch,  stands  by 
ready  to  slip  surreptitious  notes  to  the  at- 
torneys as  they  question  hostile  witnesses 
about  their  private  lives. 

Dodd  has  been  granted  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  all  'Witnesses,  a  privilege  the  Sena*»« 
has  never  accorded  anyone  else. 

The  committee  also  turned  over  to  Dodd 
all  the  evidence  against  him,  Including  all 
the  documents  which  we  delivered  to  the 
committee. 

The  committee  also  sent  Dodd  the  tran- 
scripts of  all  the  closed-door  hearings.  Thle 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  other  witnesses, 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  t^  study  every- 
thing  that   happened  behind   closed  doors. 

(From  the  Washington  iDC.)  Post, 

June  30,  19661 

Senators    Shoui-D    Be    Caretul    in    Lrrms 

(By  Drew  Pearson ) 

There  are  three  morals  for  Senators  to 
learn  from  the  Dodd  Investigation.  They  are: 

Moral  No.  1.  Don't  write  letters  Just  to 
make  someone  happy. 

Moral  No.  2.  Don't  sign  letters  carelessly 
that  your  assistant  writes  for  you. 

Moral  No.  3.  Don't  be  afraid  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  a  camjjalgn  contributor.  Just  because 
he  is  generous  during  an  election  doesnt 
mean  he  can't  get  you  Into  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble. 

The  above  morals  are  Inspired  by  the  raft 
of  letters  Written  by  various  Senators  to  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  the  Chicago  public  relatloiu 
man  and  West  German  agent. 

Some  of  the  letters  obviously  were  written 
by  Senate  assistants  to  save  the  Senator!' 
time.  Some  were  written  Just  to  be  nice.  Moet 
of  them  shouldn't  have  been  written.  All  of 
them  made  the  writer  look  foolish. 

Take  the  letter  written  by  Sen.  Abe  Blbl- 
coff  (D-Conn.),  a  colleague  of  Tom  Dodd'i 
.md  a  man  who  had  reason  to  know  some- 
thing of  Klein's  background.  Abe  gushed  all 
over  the  printed  page. 

So  did  Hubert  Humphrey,  then  Senator 
from  Mlnneeota.  The  Vice  President  has  now 
told  friends  that  of  the  one  hundred  or  more 
letters  exchanged  with  Klein,  all  were  written 
by  assistants  except  one.  This  one  Included 
the  phrase  "with  equal  candor  my  dear  friend 
Julius."  and  then  went  on  to  say.  "I  did  not 
need  any  lecture  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor." 

Humphrey  had  made  a  speech  criticizing 
the  sale  of  West  German  products  to  Com- 
munist countries,  and  the  German  Aiabu- 
sador  had  written  him  In  opposition.  "I  dlB- 
llke  and  resent  these  letters  that  come  from 
the  Ambassador."  Humphrey  wrote  the  Weet 
German  agent. 

Obviously  this  letter  was  written  by  Hum- 
phrey himself. 

However,  the  Vice  President  Is  stlU  leaving 
his  assistant  the  Job  of  writing  letters  in  the 
Dodd-Kleln  case.  Only  last  week  he  wrots 
one.  In  response  to  Dodd's  stating  that  Hum- 
phrey had  given  the  Senator  an  OK  to  leaw 
Washington  during  the  crucial  1964  cItU 
rights  debate. 

But  Humphrey's  assistant  did  not  put  W 
his  letter  the  fact  that  Dodd  had  told  Hum- 
phrey he  would  be  away  only  one  weekend 
plus  a  day,  or  that  he  was  going  on  a  mission 
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for  General  Klein.  Instead,  Dodd  was  gone 
long  enough  to  miss  13  quorum  calls  at  a 
lime  v^hen  the  civil  rights  debate  was  at  Its 
height  and  the  Administration  needed  hla 
vote  to  help  break  the  Southern  filibuster. 

The  Vice  President  Is  a  very  busy  man. 
Perhaps  he  should  save  his  time  by  signing 
(ewer  letters. 

fjoie — Illustrative  of  the  Senate  habit  of 
sending  out  letters  never  seen  by  a  Senator 
was  one  mailed  by  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
iD-Mir.n.i.  March  11.  1966,  to  J.  Wentworth, 
Washington.  DC.  stating  "the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  me  by  Mr.  Pearson  are  wholly 
untrue.  '  The  remarks  referred  to  the  attempt 
by  McCarthy  and  other  "dove"  Senators  to 
teep  the  President  from  getting  too  deeply 
involved  in  Vietnam.  The  day  before  that 
letter  was  written  McCarthy,  talking  to  me 
about  thi5  particular  colvimn,  had  confirmed 
what  I  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1966] 

Keogh  Bribery  Case  Heard  Secretly 

(By  Drew  Petirson) 
Ever  since  members  of  Sen.  Dodd's  staff 
copied  his  files,  there  has  been  national  com- 
ment as  to  whether  they  were  right  In  so 
doing.  ^  ^^ 

C.S.  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  stated  they 
were  under  obligation  to  report  wrongdoing 
by  the  Senator  to  the  Justice  Department 
but  not  to  Jack  Anderson  and  me. 

In  New  York  this  week,  a  secret  hearing 
la  taking  place  under  the  auspices  of  former 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Bruce 
Bromley,  now  retired,  which  lUustrates  the 
dllllcultles  faced  by  the  press  and  even  the 
Justice  Department  In  prosecuting  high  of- 
ficials, especially  when  the  official  Is  con- 
nected with  a  Senator  or  a  potent  Congress- 
man. 

The  secret  hearing  pertains  to  former 
Judge  Vincent  Keogh  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  who  was  convicted  of  taking  a 
»30,000  bribe  in  a  Jukebox  case  Involving 
Antonio  (Tony  Ducks)  Corallo. 

Though  Judge  Keogh  was  tried  before  one 
of  the  moet  respected  of  Federal  judges.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Edward  Welnfeld,  and  found 
guilty  by  a  Jury  In  a  verdict  which  was  not 
reversed  In  the  upper  courts,  nevertheless 
Keogh  has  now  asked  for  a  hearing  on  dis- 
barment, and  In  this  hearing  the  bribery 
case  Is  virtually  being  tried  all  over  again. 

Judge  Keogh  Is  alleging  that  William 
Hundley,  the  respected  Justice  Department 
attorney  who  tried  his  case,  withheld  facts 
and  acted  unfairly.  Hundley  was  an  Elsen- 
hower appointee,  has  remained  on  tinder  the 
Democrats,  Is  completely  nonpartisan,  leaned 
over  backward  to  prosecute  the  case  fairly. 

Significantly,  the  rehearing  of  the  Judge 
Keogh  case  Is  held  behind  closed  doors.  The 
public  and  press  are  not  i>ermltted  to  be 
present. 

Vincent  Keogh  Is  the  brother  of  dapper 
Gene  Keogh,  the  able  Congressman  from 
Brooklyn,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Democrats  in  New  York. 

Note — The  bribery  case  against  Judge 
Keogh  was  brought  only  after  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  publicity  In  the  press 
which  focused  attention  on  one  of  the  worst 
scandals  In  Judicial  history  since  the  con- 
viction of  Judge  Martin  Manton. 
dodd's  doctjmknts 

Michael  V.  O'Hare.  former  member  of  Sen. 
Dodd's  staff,  has  made  an  Interesting  and 
forthright  statement  to  Time  magazine  as 
to  why  he  helped  remove  documents  from 
Dodd's'  office.  It  had  been  reported  that 
O'Hare  was  motivated  by  revenge  because 
his  friend.  Terry  Golden,  had  been  fired  by 
Dodd. 

"In  my  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Ethics,"  O'Hare  explained, 
"I  volunteered  that  I  took  the  bulk  of  the 
documents  with  which  I  was  particularly 
concerned  on  the  weekend  that  Miss  Golden 


was  dismissed.  Your  article  infers  a  possible 
motive  of  bitterness  or  revenge  over  her  dls. 
missal.  Nothing  cotild  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
would  have  welcomed  Miss  Qolden's  depar- 
ture from  the  office  at  this  time.  It  was  the 
equivalent  of  being  exiled  from  Rome  the 
day  before  it  burned." 

O'Hare  then  summarized  the  reason  why 
he  took  this  unusual  step. 

"We  believed  we  were  witness  to  grave 
misconduct  in  office,"  said  O'Hare.  "I  played 
an  extremely  delicate  role  on  the  Senator's 
staff  for  over  six  months,  because  I  beUeved  - 
that  this  disclosure  of  Sen.  IDodd's  activities 
was  in  the  pubUc  interest." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post.  July  16, 

1966] 
Klein  Hints  Fireworks  Befobz  Senators 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

MaJ.  Gen.  JuUus  Klein,  retired  officer  in 
the  lUlnoU  National  Guard,  has  sailed  se- 
renely back  to  the  United  States  to  face 
Senate  Ethics  Conmiittee  hearings  next  week 
which  may  not  be  so  serene. 

The  sometimes  urbane,  sometimes  explo- 
sive lobbyist  for  West  German  interests 
scheduled  his  trip  to  Europe  at  the  exact 
time  the  Senate  hearings  were  schediUed, 
and  then  returned  home  by  boat,  not  plane. 
While  abroad,  he  gave  an  interview  to  Charles 
Colllngwood  of  CBS  which  Indicates  there 
will  be  fireworks  when  Klein  takes  'the  wit- 
ness stand. 

Asked  whether  he  wotUd  give  the  Senate 
committee  the  names  of  other  Senators,  be- 
sides Tom  Dodd,  to  whom  he  had  contrib- 
uted, Klein  exploded : 

"I  wouldn't  tell  you  now  and  I  surely 
wouldn't  tell  the  Senate  committee.  If  they 
want  to  know  who  I  contributed  to,  they 
should  ask  the  Senators  or  send  a  round 
robin. 

"I  wotild  go  to  Jail  in  contempt  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  embarrassing  any  United  States 
Senator  under  the  present  climate  in  Wash- 
ington who  would  be  smeared,  and  If  this 
question  Is  asked  of  me  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  today  I  will  refuse  to  answer  and  I  won't 
take  the  Fifth  Amendment,  I  will  say,  'I 
refuse  to  answer.' " 

STRANGE  DCTENSEB 

Even  while  abroad,  Klein  was  the  cause 
of  further  controversy  because  of  the  sup- 
port given  him  on  April  21  of  this  year  by 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  Tor*,  a  definite 
candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

Javlts  strangely  went  to  bat  for  Klein  In 
connection  with  the  $76  mlUlon  arms  con- 
tract the  Pentagon  was  negotiating  with 
Klein's  client,  Rhelnmetall,  which  company 
had  failed  to  pay  restitution  to  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  the  slave  labor  camp  It  operated  un- 
der Hitler. 

This  waa  not  a  matter  to  be  kissed  off  cava- 
lierly. It  Involved  one  of  the  great  hiunan 
tragedies  of  this  century,  the  exploitation  of 
Jews  as  raw  material  by  the  Nazi  Industri- 
alists who  actually  built  their  factories 
alongside  Jewish  crematories. 

Yet  Rhelnmetall  was  one  of  the  few  In- 
dustries which  refused  to  make  even  token 
payment  of  restitution.  Klein,  its  agent  In 
the  United  States,  backed  It  up,  while  Jav- 
lts on  April  21  wrote  him  a  letter  of  sup- 
port and  again  last  Sunday  on  "Face  the  Na- 
tion" defended  Klein.  Mnally,  on  May  16, 
after  an  adamant  poeltlon  by  the  VS.  State 
and  Defense  Departments  and  considerable 
publicity  regarding  Klein  In  this  column, 
Rhelnmetall  paid  $600,000  to  slave  camp  stir- 
vlvors. 

JavltB*  brother  Ben  bad  become  the  attor- 
ney for  Klein  at  the  time  of  i  the  April  21 
letter.  Following  the  unfavorable  publicity, 
the  Senator  aeked  blm  to  wlt)kdraw. 

All  this  highlights  one  of  thte  reasons  why 
Klein  was  retained  by  Wert  a«rman  Inter- 


ests— namely  his  religion.  BUeln  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  past  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  In  one  of 
the  many  letters  to  editors  regarding  our 
columns.  Klein  mentioned  his  religion  no 
less  than  11  times. 

American  Jews  frown  on  members  of  their 
faith  who  trade  on  their  religion.  But  Ger- 
man leaders,  accused  in  the  past  of  being 
antl-Semltlc,  considered  It  an  asset  to  be 
represented  In  the  United  States  by  a  Jew, 
^especially  one  who  could  get  a  Senator  close 
to  the  White  House — Tom  Dodd — to  coop- 
erate closely. 

authored  hitler  decrees 

The  Irony  is,  however,  that  the  man  whom 
Klein  Instructed  Dodd  to  see  first  in  Ger- 
many In  April,  1964,  was  Dr.  Hans  Globke, 
accused  by  Jewish  leaders  as  the  author  of 
Hitler's  first  anti-Jewish  decrees. 

"When  in  Bonn,"  Klein  wrote  Dodd  Just 
before  he  left  for  Europe  In  April,  1964,  "see 
him  (Globke)  first  to  brief  you.  Dr.  Globke 
is  your  devoted  friend.  He  will  ever  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  courageous  stand  taken  in 
your  Senate  speech  of  1960.  ...  To  refresh 
your  memory,  attached  Is  a  marked  copy  of 
your  speech. 

"Globke  ...  is  already  working  on  my 
problem,"  Klein  wrote  Dodd  relative  to  keep- 
ing his  West  German  clients.  "Dr.  Globke 
win  support  and  guide  you  100  per  cent  in 
my  behalf.  You  can  show  him  everything 
and  discuss  everything  with  him." 

Yet  It  was  Globke,  according  to  two  ex- 
perts of  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  Arnold 
Forster  and  Ben  Epstein,  who  made  "this 
official  contribution  to  German  racial  legis- 
lation: 'The  Jew  is  completely  alien  to  ■us 
in  character  and  blood  .  .  .  The  Nuremburg 
laws  ■win  form  a  permanent  blockade  against 
further  penetration  of  Jewish  blood  into  the 
German  nation.' " 

The  book  "Destruction  of  the  European 
Jews,"  by  Raul  HUberg  gives  further  details 
regarding  Globke's  part  in  Hitler's  antl-Jew- 
Ish  campaign: 

"The  revocation  order  (forcing  Jews  who 
had  adopted  German  names  to  return  to  their 
old  names)  was  followed  by  the  decree  of 
August  17,  1938,  drafted  by  Mlnlsterialrat 
Globke,  name  expert  of  the  Interior  Min- 
istry .  .  ." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  19, 1966] 

Getting  at  Truth  in  Senator  Dodd's  Casi 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  most  Important  question  In  the  Dodd- 
Kleln  investigation  really  bolls  down  to  who 
Is  telling  the  truth. 

Gen.  Juilus  Klein,  the  flamboyant  public 
relations  man  from  Chicago,  a  retired  officer 
In  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  has  hurled  the 
charge  of  liar  all  over  the  place.  And  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.),  claims  he  never  did 
a  sales  Job  to  hold  Klein's  PR  clients  in  Ger- 
many— except  Just  a  little  bit. 

If  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  wants  to 
get  the  truth  It  will  have  no  trouble  doing 
so — provided  Its  members  conduct  some 
tough  cross-examination  or  else  permit  com- 
mittee counsel  Ben  Fern  to  do  so  without  in- 
terrupting him. 

Here  are  some  lmp>ortant  points  where  the 
truth  clearly  needs  to  be  known: 

1.  Gen.  Klein  stated  in  New  York  that  he 
never  sent  any  doublesealed  envelopes  to  Sen. 
Dodd. 

On  the  other  hand,  Helen  Batherson, 
Klein's  personal  secretary  for  12  years,  defi- 
nitely told  Senate  investigators  that  she  did 
carry  doublesealed  envelopes  from  Klein  to 
Dodd,  the  flaps  taped  down  by  Scotch  tape. 
They  did  not  contain  documents. 

Just  who  is  telling  the  truth? 

KLEIN'S   INSTRUCTIONS 

2.  Dodd  swore  under  oath  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  detailed  Instructions  which 
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Buckley's  defense  of  Dodd  U  loaded  with 
false  and  twisted  statements  Here  Is  one  ex- 
ample: 

"There  Is  nowhere  in  the  record."  wrote 
Buckley,  "any  communication  from  Dodd  to 
(JulluB)  EUeln  telling  the  general  that  he 
would  go  to  Oermany  In  his  behalf." 

COBKBSPOKDENCE     CITED 

The  correspondence  between  the  Senator 
and  his  foreign  agent  friend,  of  course,  is 
loaded  with  references  to  Dodd's  planned 
trip  to  Germany.  Implicit  In  these  references 
U  the  promise  that  Dodd  would  speak  to  Ger- 
man officials  In  Kleins  behalf. 

On  Feb.  14,  1964,  for  instance.  Dodd  wrote 
to  EUeln:  "As  you  know.  I  have  been  trying 
and  trying  to  get  away  to  Join  you  i  In  Ger- 
many), but  we  have  been  embatUed  here 
with  the  t»«  bill.  ...  It  now  looks  as  If  I 
will  be  unable  to  get  away  unui  some  time 
In  March. 

"I  wanted  to  let  you  know  this  right  away. 
because  I  certainly  do  not  want  you  to  wait 
around  for  me,  especially  since  my  schedule 
Is  so  xincertaln.  Anyway.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  this,  and  I  believe  that  I  might  be 
more  successful  with  the  people  In  Germany 
If  I  talk  to  them  alone.  I  dont  think  it  Is  at 
all  necessary  for  you  to  accompany  me,  and 
there  Is  a  c^anoe  that  It  might  be  misunder- 
stood. 

"You  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  help  you. 
and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  pre- 
sent your  case  In  the  best  possible  light  " 


[From  the  Washington  (DO  Poet.  July  39. 
1966) 

SraNS  That  Ws'es  Wiwnwc  Cold  War 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Some  of  the  professional  scaremongers 
who  see  the  world  going  hell-bent  toward 
communism  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  American  public  that  we  are  losing  the 
Cold  War.  This  has  long  been  the  theme  of 
Sen.  Tom  Dodd's  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee and  anyone  who  disagrees  with  either  the 
Committee  or  Dodd's  conduct  is  called  a 
"leftiet"*  by  his  pal.  Gen.  Julius  Eeln. 

However,  I  have  visited  much  of  the  world 
In  the  peat  18  months  and  In  my  opinion 
we  are  winning,  not  loelng,  the  Cold  War. 

In  Africa,  the  pro-Communist  Ben  Bella 
has  been  kicked  out  of  Algeria:  while  Presi- 
dent Kwame  Nkrumah.  the  Chinese  puppet 
of  Ohana,  has  been  given  the  gate  by  his  own 
people.  In  East  Africa,  when  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor BUI  Atwood  retired,  the  people  of  Kenya 
came  out  with  placards  reading:  "Yankee 
don't  go  home." 

When  Chlneae  Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  Yl 
traveled  through  Africa  some  months  ago 
advocating  wars  of  liberation,  he  turned 
practically  every  leader  against  him.  Africa 
Is  now  almost  totally  pro-West  and  antl- 
Communlat,  with  even  President  Nasser  of 
Eigypt  on  shaky  political  leg* — deeplte  the 
Aswan  Dam. 

vicToans  en   asia 

In  Pakistan,  President  Ayub  Khan,  who 
has  been  flirting  with  the  Chinese,  has  now 
thrown  out  his  pro-Communist  Foreign 
Minister,  Zulf  Kar  Bhutto,  and  Is  sliding  back 
into  the  pro-West  camp. 

India,  once  the  champion  of  the  Red  Chl- 
neee,  haa  learned  the  hard  way.  IXirtng  the 
recent  worry  over  the  execution  of  Ameri- 
can prlaonera  in  Hanoi,  the  Indian  Embassy 
here  and  Premier  Indira  Oandhl  in  Moecow 
preaaured  the  Russians  to  use  their  Influence 
with  Hand  to  block  any  war  crimes  trial. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia  has  put  Su- 
karno on  the  sidelines  and  cleaned  out  every 
single  Cblneee  Communist.  Simultaneously, 
Indonaaia  baa  dropped  its  war  against  Ma- 
layala,  and  that  country  Is  now  even  more 
pro-Wast. 

In  Japan,  where  we  loet  friends  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  soclaliata  are 
■till   fuming,  but   the   middle  class   has  a 


better   understanding   of   the  American   po- 
sition and  the  situation  has  improved 

In  Cyprus,  where  Greece  and  Turkey,  two 
good  U.S.  allies,  were  almost  on  the  verge  of 
war  last  year,  both  s='des  have  come  to  their 
senses  Communist  agitators  who  once  had 
a  field  day  in  Greece  and  Turkey  have  piped 
down. 

RED    INDEPENDENCE 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  in  any 
part  of  the  world  is  taklnj;  place  among  the 
European  Communist-bloc  nations. 

When  I  visited  Yugoslavia  in  1950  I  re- 
ported that  nation  would  drift  into  a  mod- 
erate type  of  socialism  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Labor  government.  The  Truman  .Ad- 
ministration, which  simultaneously  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  launched  a 
policy  of  aiding  Yugoslavia — also  Poland— 
with  surplus  grain  The  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, continuing  this  policy,  sold  Presi- 
dent Tito  even  Jet  fighters  and  trained  Yugo- 
slav pilots  In  Texas,  despite  the  criticism  of 
the  right  wing. 

The  policy  has  paid  off.  Today  Yugoslavia 
enjoys  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  farm- 
ing, freedom  of  small  business  Only  the  pub- 
lic utilities  and  major  industries,  as  In  Eng- 
land which  is  nationalizing  steel,  are  govern- 
ment owned 

Recently  Tito  uncovered  the  same  kind  of 
wire-tapping  which  our  Justice  Department 
has  revealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Tito 
kicked  out,  however,  .Mefcsandar  Rankovic, 
the  man  responsible  for  It 

Other  European  Communl.st  countries, 
while  not  as  Independent  as  Yugoslavia,  are 
drifting  In  that  direction. 

SEEK   MORE  US.  TRADE 

All  the  European  Communists  are  eager  for 
more  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  if 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  iD-Ark.).  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hadn't  thumbed 
his  nose  at  the  White  House  when  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  loosen  trade  barriers,  we 
would  now  be  doing  an  expanding  business 
with  this  part  of  the  world  Instead  the  Ger- 
mans. French  and  British  are  making  money 
in  these  markets. 

In  Latin  America,  the  resentment  against 
the  United  States  over  our  landing  of  Ma- 
rines in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  cooled 
off.  Most  Latins  are  convinced  by  the  steady 
withdrawal  of  US.  troops  that  we  have  no 
ulterior  motives  on  that  island,  and  the 
welcome  given  to  President  Johnson  by 
Mexico,  the  chief  critic  of  our  Dominican 
policy,  demonstrated  that  the  Dominican  in- 
cident Is  now  water  over  the  dam. 

At  one  time  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
sidered Latin  America  one  of  their  chief 
targets,  second  only  to  Africa.  They  were 
more  active  In  Cuba  than  the  Russians,  and 
were  definitely  behind  Castro's  terrorist  drive 
on  nearby  Venezuela.  That  drive  has  now- 
fizzled  So  have  the  drives  In  Panama  and 
other  Latin  countries 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.   1966) 
Dodd  Loses  Ardor  for  a.n  Earlt  Trial 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
Shortly  after  Sen  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.1 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  by  asking  for  an  offlclal 
Inveetlgatlon.  the  Senator  brought  a  *5-mll- 
llon  libel  suit  against  this  column.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  have  been  open  to  the 
public.  The  libel  suit  proceedings  have  been 
partly  In  secret — at  Dodd's  request.  So  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  summarize  what  has 
been  happening. 

Originally  Dodd  sued  for  t5  million  based 
on  14  charges.  Later  his  counsel  moved  to 
reduce  this  to  92  million  and  strike  ten 
counta — aU  those  pertaining  to  his  finances 
and  our  detailed  account  of  the  manner  In 
which  he  had  raised  around  •100.000  at  two 
teetimonlal  campaign  dinners  but  had  de- 
poalted  this  money  to  his  own  personal  ac- 
count. 


Subsequently  Dodd  has  refused  to  answer 
all  questions  In  deposition  regarding  hU  fl- 
nancee  He  has  also  refused  to  give  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  certain  papers  regarding 
his  finances,  Tlie  Committee  has  been  forced 
to  Issue  subpoenas  to  get  them. 

DODD  GOES  IN  REVERSE 

On  May  6.  shortly  after  Dodd  brought  suit, 
his  attorney,  John  Sonnett.  a  partner  in  ont 
of  the  biggest  Wall  Street  law  firms,  went 
before  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff,  after  court 
was  closed  for  the  day,  and  an  ex  -parte 
proceeding,  our  lawyers  not  being  present, 
secured  an  order  directing  that  former  mem- 
bers  of  Sen  Dodd's  staff  be  subpoenaed  forth, 
with  for  the  immediate  taking  of  depositions. 
Sonnett  led  the  Judge  to  believe  that  these 
witnesses  were  about  to  flee  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Since  that  time  three  months  have  passed, 
ind  only  one  of  these  witnesses  has  been 
asked  by  Dodd  to  testify.  No  witness  has  fled 
.\U  have  sent  word  they  were  standing  by 
ready  to  testify. 

Dodd's  attorney  gave  every  Impression,  &t 
first,  that  he  wanted  open  legal  proceedings. 
His  client,  he  claimed,  had  nothing  to  hide. 

But  wlien  we  moved  to  permit  the  press 
to  attend  pretrial  depositions.  Dodd's  attor- 
ney  objected  vigorously.  He  carried  the  ob- 
jection to  court  and  secured  a  ruling  for 
secrecy. 

Dodd  also  demanded  that  the  trial  be  ex- 
pedited so  It  cotild  be  heard  this  summer, 
preferably  In  July.  Attorney  Sonnett  scoffed 
at  our  statement  that,  because  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  crowded  court  docket,  trial 
could  not  be  expected  for  two  years. 

Last  week.  In  contrast,  Dodd  formally 
asked  that  all  further  pre-trial  depositions 
be  postponed  until  September,  including  the 
taking  of  his  own  deposition.  This  was 
refused. 

dodd's  voting  RECORD 

When  we  insisted  that  Dodd's  deposition 
proceed  on  schedule,  his  attorney  petitioned 
the  court  to  permit  Dodd  to  testify  in  hiJ 
own  Senate  office.  It  is  customary  for  a  pre- 
trial witness  to  testify  In  the  office  of  oppos- 
ing counsel.  However,  Dodd  argued  that  he 
wanted  to  be  near  the  Senate  In  order  to 
answer  Important  roll  calls. 

The  court  acceded  to  Dodd's  request.  Dur- 
ing the  first  day  of  his  deposition,  counsel 
was  able  to  cross-examine  him  for  only  about 
70  minutes,  since  he  was  absent  for  45  min- 
utes on  a  quorum  call. 

This  was  Interesting,  first  because  a  quo- 
rum call  should  not  take  more  than  five  or 
ten  minutes:  second,  because  the  Senator 
suddenly  displayed  an  unusual  Interest  in 
voting. 

Senators  who  serve  on  key  committees  with 
Dodd  have  long  noted  his  remarkable  ab- 
sentee record. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Important  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Sen.  Ev- 
erett Dlrksen  at  one  time  criticized  his  at- 
tendance record  as  follows:  "The  rambling 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  one  of  the 
worst  absentee  records  In  Congress.  He  rival* 
Adam  Clayton  Powell." 

We  are  glad  that  our  depositions  have 
caused  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  pay 
more  attention  to  quorum  calls  and  Senat'* 
votea. 

(Prom   the  Washington  Poet,   Aug.  9,   19861 

Dodd  Gun  Bill  CotJUD  Aid  Connecticut  Salts 

( By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

This  column  Is  to  correct  certain  thlnp 
we  have  said  In  the  past  about  Sen.  Tom 
Dodd  (D-Conn.)  especially  in  regard  to  hi* 
gun  legislation. 

.\fter  Charles  Whitman  gunned  down  44 
people  from  the  University  of  Texas  tower. 
Sen  Dodd  rushed  out  with  a  plea  for  action 
on  his  gun  bill. 

We  have  always  given  Dodd  credit  for  buck- 
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lug  the  gun  Industry  during  his  three-year 
proposal  to  regulate  the  Interstate  sale  of 
firearms.  We  have  written  a  dozen  or  so 
columns  vigorously  supporting  him  and 
praising  him  for  thU  work.  We  have  now 
learned,  however,  that  we  underestimated 
the  Senator.  Former  members  of  his  staff 
have  given  us  concrete  evidence  that  he  was 
secretly  huddling  with  the  gun  manu- 
facturer? 

The  Big  Five — Colt,  Olln  Mathleson,  Sturm- 
Ruger.  Remington  Arms,  and  Winchester — 
all  have  plants  In  Connecticut.  We  now  leam 
that  Dodd  seldom  made  a  move  on  gun 
leglslauon  without  consulting  them. 

Furthermore,  part  of  his  bill  was  highly 
beneficial  to  them,  for  he  Incorporated  Into 
the  bill  provisions  that  would  restrict  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  firearms  and 
ban  mall-order  sales  across  state  lines.  This 
would  severely  curtail  the  sale  of  foreign- 
made  firearms  in  the  United  States.  Including 
cheap  surplus  military  weapons  which  have 
been  flooding  the  market. 

Par  from  hurting  the  domestic  gun  manu- 
facturers, Dodd's  bin  would  boost  their  busi- 
ness bv  elimlnaUng  most  foreign  competition, 
Dodd  Introduced  his  gun  legislation  late 
in  1963  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  where  hearings  were 
held,  with  sportsmen  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association  testifying  in  opposition.  The  bill 
did  not  get  out  of  committee  before  Congress 
adjourned.  Oct.  3.  1964. 

CAMPAIGN    FUNDS 

Dodd  then  consulted  with  a  view  to  re- 
introducing it  In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
At  the  beginning  of  these  discussions,  Dodd 
suddenly  began  collecting  campaign  contri- 
butions from  firearms  executives.  He  received 
a  phone  call  at  4:05  p.m.  on  Oct.  13,  1964, 
from  R  H.  Coleman,  president  of  Remington 
films.  The  Senator's  phone  log  simply  re- 
ported that  Coleman  "would  like  to  see  you." 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  Dodd  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  the  next  day  at  3:05  p.m. 
from  Frederick  Lee,  Washington  representa- 
tive for  OUn  Mathleson.  The  phone  log  was 
more  specific  this  time,  noting  that  Lee 
"would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting  to  make 
his  contribution." 

The  arms  industry  was  really  getting 
aboard  the  Dodd  campaign  wagon  fast.  The 
Senator's  former  aides  recall  that  both  execu- 
tives dropped  by  the  ofllce  with  campaign 
contributions  and  afterwards  expressing  their 
satisfaction  with  the  Senator's  cooperative 
attitude. 

It  Is  considered  highly  unethical  for  a 
member  of  Congress  to  accept  a  contribution 
from  a  business  executive  whose  company  is 
Involved  in  legislation.  Yet  the  Senator  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern  with  the  gun  industry 
as  he  did  with  the  Insurance  Industry  which 
he  was  charged  with  Investigating  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Anti-Monopoly  Committee. 

For  Olln  Mathieson's  representative  to  con- 
tribute to  Dodd,  furthermore,  was  most  un- 
usual, because  Spenner  and  John  Olln  have 
long  been  chairmen  of  the  Republican 
money-raising  committee. 

Sen.  Dodd  showed  his  gratitude  shortly 
thereafter  by  pushing  a  special  bill  through 
the  Senate  exempting  Olln  Mathleson  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  The  problem  was  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ator In  a  memo,  dated  AprU  19,  1965,  from 
Gerry  Zeiller,  then  working  In  Dodd's  office. 

"Fred  Lee  of  Olln  Mathleson  visited  the 
office  today  to  request  our  help  with  a  very 
serious  problem  .  .  ."  wrote  Zeiller.  "Briefly, 
the  situation  Involves  the  sale  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the 
sales  being  financed  by  aid  funds. 

"An  employee  of  OUn  In  Hong  Kong 
dreamed  up  thU  shady  transaction,  and  Olln, 
while  not  completely  blameless,  was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  shenanigans.  The  government 
Indicted  Olln  on  24  counta  with  a  concurrent 
civil  suit  Involving  (4  million  in  penalties. 


JTTDGMKNT  DELATED 

"Olln  pleaded  guilty  to  three  counts  of  the 
24  and  settled  the  civil  s\Ut  for  $263,000.  At 
Olln's  request,  the  VJB.  district  Judge  has 
held  up  the  judgment  of  conviction  until 
July  15  to  give  Olln  a  chance  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  In  an  effort  to  stay  in  busineBS. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  alter  conviction,  Olln  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business  as  a  firearms  manufac- 
turer in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for 
the  act  Is  very  clear  In  that  It  does  not  allow 
persons  convicted  of  a  crime  to  sell  arms 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

Dodd  obUgingly  took  charge  of  the  bill.  He 
has  a  reputation  for  dragging  his  feet  on 
legislation,  but  It  took  him  only  two  weeks  to 
push  the  bill  through  his  subconunittee  and 
bring  it  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Dodd's  main  gun  bill,  three  years  alter  it 
was  Introduced,  still  has  not  passed  the 
Senate. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  19661 
Headlines  and  Footnotes 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
A  secret  Republican  survey  indicates  that 
the  Dodd  scandals  will  be  a  major  Issue  In 
Connecticut's  election.  Sen,  Dodd,  himself, 
won't  be  up  for  reelection  until  1970,  but  sev- 
eral Democratic  Congressmen  may  be  de- 
feated .  .  .  The  Republicans  already  have 
started  clamoring  tor  a  strong  state  cor- 
rupt practices  law,  wllh  full  disclosure  of  the 
candidate's  finances  .  ,  .  Sen.  Wallace  Ben- 
nett of  Utah,  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee,  was  hospitalized  last 
T^eek — to  have  his  tilcers  treated. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  12,  1966] 
Dodd  Teip  Expense  Record  Reviewed 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
The  more  you  look  into  the  expense  rec- 
ords  of   Sen.   Tom  Dodd.   the   Connecticut 
Democrat,  the  more  you  wonder  why  other 
Senators    let   him    get   away   with    double- 
billing  for  his  various  tripe  around  the  coun- 
try  He  had  a  habit  of  submitting  vouchers 
to  the  Senate  to  collect  his  expenses,  then 
tvirnlng  around  and  collecting  from  the  Jun- 
ior   Chamber    of    Commerce,    the    National 
CouncU  of  Juvenile  Judges,  or  the  Free  Cuba 
Committee  for  the  same  trips. 

A  study  of  the  records  makes  you  realize 
why  Senator  Dodd's  shrewd  attorneys  de- 
cided to  drop  12  counts  of  his  libel  suit 
against  us,  and  have  refused  to  let  Dodd  an- 
swer any  questions  in  pre-trial  depositions 
regarding  his  expenses. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  has  said 
that  it  would  look  Into  its  colleague's  ex- 
penses and  subpoenaed  his  records  when 
Dodd  refused  to  supply  them. 

One  reason  for  Dodd's  ability  to  collect 
twice  for  his  trlpe  around  the  U.S.A.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  does  not  check  on  a 
member's  expenses.  As  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
therefore,  Dodd  was  able  to  submit  expenses 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  collect 
without  having  any  questions  asked. 

JUDGES   BnXB> 

On  June  30-July  1,  1961.  Sen.  Dodd  took  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco  to  address  the  National 
CouncU  of  Juvenile  Judges  and  was  relm- 
biused  twice— despite  delicate  hints  from  the 
Judges  that  their  treasury  was  bare. 

"Now  we  oome  to  the  subject  that  Is  rather 
difficult  to  approach,"  wrote  Judge  Joseph 
B.  Felton  of  Salem,  Ore.,  the  program  chair- 
man, in  a  letter  dated  May  26,  1961.  to  Carl 
Pertan  on  Dodd's  Juvenile  delinquency  staff. 
"As  you  know,  our  organization  has  little 
money,  but  on  the  oitiher  hand  wo  do  not  want 
to  appear  on  the  cheap  side,  but  we  do  feel 
that  we  woiUd  like  to  offer  Senator  Dodd  an 
honorarium  of  at  least  $100. 


"Furthermore,  do  you  know  whether  or  not 
he  Intends  to  travel  on  suconunlttee  funds 
or  whether  our  organization  should  prortdo 
for  his  transportation?  We,  of  course,  will 
reimburse  him  for  the  transportation  If 
necessary." 

As  it  turned  out,  Dodd  traveled  on  sub- 
committee ftinds  but  soaked  the  Judges  any- 
how for  his  travel  expenses.  He  collected 
$397.27  from  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Sub- 
committee, then  billed  the  Judges  $376.86 
for  the  same  plane  trip.  He  ch£irged  the  sub- 
committee $20.41  extra  for  transportation  to 
Provadence,  R.I.,  which  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills.  He  also  accepted 
the  $100  honorariimi  the  Judges  offered,  and 
charged  them  for  his  stay  at  San  Fran- 
cisco's St.  Francis  Hotel. 

In  September,  1965,  Dodd  and  his  assistant. 
David  Martin,  flew  to  Miami  to  Interview 
General  Wessrin  y  Wessin,  the  Dominican 
strongman,  billing  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  $153.72  each  for  travel. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  already  been  fur- 
nished plane  tickets  for  the  same  trip  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  which 
also  picked  up  their  hotel  bill  at  the  fashion- 
able Eden  Roc  Hotel  on  Miami  Beach.  In 
addition,  the  Cubans  gave  Dodd  two  more 
tickets,  which  he  used  to  bring  two  sons, 
Tom  Jr.  and  Jeremy,  to  Miami  with  him. 

Etodd  simply  cashed  the  ticket  the  Cubans 
had  given  him  and  pocketed  the  proceeds. 
Martin  transferred  his  ticket  to  his  wife's 
name  and  brought  her  to  Miami  with  him. 

DOCTORS   PAT 

In  an  expansive  mood,  Dodd  picked  up  the 
$150  tab  for  a  dinner  party  in  Miami.  On 
more  sober  after-thought,  however,  he  di- 
rected Martin  to  phone  the  Free  Cuba  Oom- 
mittee  and  request  reimbursement.  The 
committee  obediently  mailed  him  a  check, 
dated  Oct.  4,  1965,  for  $150. 

In  June,  1964,  Dodd  flew  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  address  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Convention.  The  Association's  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  paid  him  a  $2,000 
lecture  fee.  by  check  No.  3669,  dated  June 
17,  1964. 

The  Senator  always  likes  an  assistant  to 
accompany  him  on  trips  and  this  Ume 
brought  along  Mike  O'Hare.  To  pay  their 
Joint  expetfees,  Dodd  billed  the  doctors 
$739.80  which  was  paid  by  check  No.  3740, 
dated  July  8,  1964. 

This  money  went  directly  into  the  Sena- 
tor's pocket,  because  he  billed  his  Con- 
necticut Campaign  Committee  for  the  ac- 
tual plane  tickets.  He  used  his  American  Air- 
lines credit  card  to  buy  a  $340.72  round- 
trip  ticket  for  himself  (ticket  No.  01  26271- 
3703)  and  a  $345.34  round-trip  ticket  for 
O'Hare  (ticket  No.  007313177-887).  O'Hare's 
ticket  was  more  expensive  because  he  flew 
from  Washington  to  New  York  to  Join  the 
Senator  for  the  plane  ride  to  San  FrancUco. 
On  August  1,  1964,  he  submitted  O'Hare's 
ticket  to  his  Campaign  Conunittee  as  part 
of  an  $870.11  American  Airlines  bill.  The 
bill  was  paid  August  6. 

The  following  September  1,  he  submitted 
his  own  Ucket  as  part  of  a  $461.32  American 
Airlines  bill,  which  the  committee  paid 
September  10. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15,  1966] 

Senators  Sidetrack  Election  Retorms 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

It  has  been  eight  months  since  Congress 

reconvened,  yet  It  has  not  to  date  enacted 

legislation  to  police  Its  own  elections  and 

straighten  out  its  conflicts  of  Interest. 

During  this  period  the  Senate  has  been 
rocked  by  the  Dodd  investigation,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  an  election  re- 
form bill,  and  earlier  the  entire  Nation  was 
concerned  over  the  Bobby  Baker  investi- 
gation. 

Despite  this,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
recently  voted  5  to  4  to  pigeonhole  Presi- 
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dent   Jobnaon'a   proposed   election   reforms. 
His  proposal  wa<  aimed  at: 

1.  Reforming  the  present  system  whereby 
candldatM  for  public  ofDce  have  to  pass  the 
hat  to  finance  their  elections,  then  are  be- 
holden to  tbelr  campaign  contributors  after 
elected. 

2.  Preventing  conflicts  of  interest  by  re- 
quiring every  member  of  Congress  to  report 
all  outside  Income,  gifts,  etc  .  worth  more 
than  1100.  This  had  been  dubbed  the  ■Dodd 
Section"  of  the  bill. 

AGAINST   BETORMS 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposals  were  neither  pen- 
etrating nor  revolutionary.  However,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  made 
U  quite  clear  they  did  not  want  their  cozy 
club  spoiled  by  reforms 

Significantly,  this  debate  was  held  behind 
closed  doors.  No  military  security  was  In- 
volved. No  delicate  question  of  foreign  pol- 
icy was  discussed.  No  problem  of  espio- 
nage aroM.  The  only  question  was  Govern- 
ment honesty,  a  problem  In  which  the  public 
has  a  vital  stake. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  final  vote,  the  public 
was  not  allowed  to  listen  to  the  proceedings 
or  read  the  transcript.  Days  later,  after  this 
column  had  spent  almost  a  weeic  asking 
questions  of  Senators  to  ascertain  what  went 
on  In  the  cloeed-door  deliberations,  the 
transcript  was  published. 

pcaaoNAi,  riN.^Nces 

However,  here  are  some  interesting  facts 
which  were  not  published 

A.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  which  voted  to  sldetraclc  Presi- 
dent Johnaon's  election  reform  bill  was  B. 
Everett  Jordan  (D-N.O,  who  has  a  financial 
Interest  In  a  North  Carolina  textile  firm 
which  at  tlines  has  given  him  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

B.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  voted  against  reform  was  Hen.  Howard 
Cannon  (D-Nev.),  who  has  a  law  firm  in 
Las  Vegaa  which  could  give  him  a  conflict. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing 
unethical  about  either  owning  a  textile  mill 
or  being  a  member  of  a  law  firm  as  long  as 
the  facts  are  known  so  the  public  can  de- 
termine whether  a  Senator  votes  for  his  own 
pocketbook  Interest.  That's  what  the  Dodd 
section  of  the  Johnson  reform  is  aimed  at — 
letting  the  public  have  the  facts. 

Ben.  Jordan,  a  delightful  North  Carolinian. 
Is  an  officer,  stockholder,  and  Investor  In  the 
Sellers  Man\ifacturlng  Company,  a  textile 
plant  In  his  hometown,  Suxapahaw.  There 
la  nothing  wrong  about  this.  But  first  it 
should  be  revealed  to  the  public:  second,  the 
Senator,  under  Senate  Rule  12.  should  not 
vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry because  of  his  pocketbook  intereet. 

Jordan  has  opposed  textile  imports  on 
the  Senate  floor.  "Very  soon. '  he  said  in 
one  speech,  "we  will  not  have  any  textile  In- 
dustry left  In  the  United  States  to  support 
any  legislation  to  force  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  that  they 
should  make." 

Such  a  speech  is  perfectly  ethical  and 
proper  as  long  as  the  Senator  discloses  his 
own  pecuniary  Interest  in  textiles,  though 
under  Rule  13  he  must  not  vote  on  textile 
legislation. 

cannon's  l.\w  practict 

Sen.  Cannon,  who  offered  a  mild  bill  of 
his  own  to  replace  the  President's,  is  a  meui- 
ber  of  a  Las  Vegas  law  Arm  which  represents 
Sky  Coach  Agencies,  Oreat  Lakes  Air  Lines, 
Nevada  Aero  Trades.  Super  Sky  Coach  Air 
Lines  Agency  and  World  Wide  Air  Lines  of 
Nevada. 

These  appear  to  be  supplemental  airlines, 
smd  Cannon  has  Introduced  legislation  to 
help  the  supplemental  airlines.  He  has  also 
denounced  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
"curtailing  the  operation  of  the  supplemen- 
tals." 


When  we  queried  Cannon  about  this  ap- 
parent conflict  of  Interest  he  replied  that 
his  clients  are  ticket  agencies,  not  supple- 
mental airlines,  using  his  law  firm  to  satisfy 
a  technicality  that  they  must  have  an  agent 
in  the  state  He  stated  that  his  :irm  handles 
no  legal  business  for  them,  and  that  In  any 
event  he  recel'.ed  uo  lnc<,>me  from  his  law 
arm  except  on  law  clients  established  before 
he  entered  the  Senate — approximately  $2000 
annually 

Under  Mr  Johnson's  proposed  conflict  of 
interest  reform.  Cannon  would  be  required 
to  list  his  law  firm  income  and  name  the 
clients  paying  It  Instetid  of  waiting  for  a 
newsman  to  dig  Into  the  facts. 

There  may  be  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
about  the  .Senator's  legal  arrangement,  but 
the  public  which  Is  paying  tlie  Senate  sala- 
ries  has  a   right   to  know   the   facts 

Sen.  Cannon,  however,  voted  against  pub- 
lic disclosure. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.   Aug.  20,   1966] 

.^NbWERINO  QUtSTIO.Nb  FRuM  Re.\OERA 

(  By  Drew  Pearson ) 
Drew    Pearson    u-ill    predict    uhetHer    the 
Seriate    Ethics    Corrirriittee    t?    goiug    to    bury 
the   Dodd   trivesttgation,   over   Radio   WTOP, 
Saturday  at  6  40  p  m. 

CO.WMfNtCATION 

Paul  D  Bethel,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Citizens  Cornmittee  /or  a  Free  Cuba,  replies 
to  charges  rnade  m  this  column  on  Aug. 
12 

I  wish  to  Correct  some  of  the  Inaccuracies 
about  the  trip  to  Miami  by  Sen.  Thomas 
Dodd  last  September.  Pearson-Anderson 
write:  "In  September,  1965,  Dodd  and  his 
assistant,  David  Martin  flew  to  Miami  to  In- 
terview General  Wessln  y  Wessln.  the  Do- 
minican strong  man.  billing  the  Senate  In- 
teral  Security  Committee  $153  72  each  for 
travel." 

Pearson-.\nderson  go  on:  "Meanwhile, 
they  had  already  been  furnished  plane 
tickets  for  the  same  trip  by  the  Cltlzen-s 
Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  which  also 
picked  up  their  hotel  bill  at  the  fashion- 
able Eden  Roc  Hotel  un  Miami  Beach.  In 
addition,  the  Cubans  gave  Dodd  two  more 
tickets  which  he  used  to  bring  two  sons. 
Tom  Jr    and   Jeremy,   to   Miami   with   him" 

Pearson-Anderson  continue:  "E>odd  simply 
cashed  the  ticket  the  Cubans  had  given 
him  and  f>ocketed  the  proceeds.  Martin 
transferred  his  ticket  to  his  wife's  name  and 
brought  her  to  Miami  with  him."  Pearson 
and  Anderson  dirt  not  check  with  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  a  Free  C\iba  before  they 
wrote  their  story,  nor  did  they  even  check 
with  the  Cuban  community  In  Miami. 

If  they  had  done  so.  they  would  have 
learned  that  the  Citizens  Committee  Is  not 
Cuban  at  all  It  is  an  American  organiza- 
tion, something  which  Is  known  to  most  re- 
porters. 

Second,  if  they  had  checked  their  story 
before  writing,  they  would  also  have  known 
that  It  was  not  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
a  Free  Cuba  that  Invited  Senator  Dodd  to 
come  to  Miami,  but  a  Cuban  organization 
called  the  Cuban  Representation  In  Exile,  the 
RECE 

More  Important,  If  they  had  checked, 
they  would  have  found  that  Senator  Dodd 
did  not,  as  charged,  cash  In  the  plane  tick- 
et sent  to  him  from  Miami  and  "pocket 
the  proceeds."  He  did  not  do  so  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  although  the  ticket,  num- 
ber 283-395-210,  was  purchased.  It  was 
not  used,  and  the  money  was  refunded  to 
RECE  Thus,  Senator  Dodd  couldn't  possibly 
have    pocketed    the   money,   could    he' 

Furthermore,  we  didn't  "obediently"  mall 
the  Senator  a  check  for  $150,  as  the  Pearson- 
Anderscm  column  has  It.  The  Senator  gen- 
erously Insisted  on  paying  for  a  dinner  to 
which  we  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba,  had  Invited  him  to  attend,  while  h« 
was  In  Miami 


As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Dodd, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct:  "I 
had  arranged  In  advance  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  pay  for  that  dinner  Friday  night, 
■your  generosity  In  picking  up  the  bill,  and 
your  Insistence  that  you  pay  it  l£  certainly 
appreciated.  But  the  account  had  already 
been  taken  care  of,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  let 
It  go  for  the  moment  and  then  send  you  back 
the  money." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  25,  1966 1 
No  Refund  fob  E>ood  but  a  Free  Rids 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
This  column  owes  an  apology  to  Sen    Tom 
Dodd    iD-Conn.)    regarding    the    recent    ac- 
cx)unt   of   his   trip   to   Miami— with    his   two 
sons — In  which  It  was  stated  that  he  double- 
billed  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee and   the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  $153.72  each  for  the  trip. 

Dodd  did  take  his  twx)  sons,  together  with 
his  assistant.  David  Martin,  Martin's  wife 
and  two  children,  to  Miami  under  Interesting 
circumstances  But  a  refund  was  given  to  the 
Cuban  committee.  Here  are  further  details, 
some  of  them  complicated,  but  illustrating 
the  manner  In  which  one  Senator  maneu- 
vered with  the  taxpayers'  money 

The  trip  took  place  In  1965  during  a  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  Investigation 
friendly  to  Gen,  Wessln  y  Wessln.  the  Do- 
minican strongman  who  was  bucking  the 
State  Department's  attempt  to  set  up  a 
civilian  government  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Dodd  and  Sen.  Roman  Hruska 
(R-Neb.),  of  this  committee  seemed  Intent 
on  lining  up  against  the  State  Department  on 
the  side  of  the  military.  For  some  reason  best 
known  to  the  Senators,  their  investigation 
was  taking  place  Ln  the  swank  Eden  Roc 
Hoti'l.  one  of  the  moet  expensive  la  Miami. 
Instead  of  the  rent-free  Federal  Building  In 
Miami  where  hearings  are  tradlUonaJly  held. 
The  Invitation  to  Dodd.  Mrs.  Dodd.  and 
assistant  Martin  came  from  Paul  D.  Bethel, 
secretary  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a 
Free  Cube,  who  now  complains  that  Dodd 
was  not  Invited  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
but  by  the  Cuban  Representation  In  Exile. 

THE  familt  is  imclcdeo 

After  the  Invitation  was  Issued,  Martin 
telephoned  Bethel  to  ask  If  Tom  Dodd  Jr., 
couldn't  come  with  the  Dodds.  The  Cubans 
said  flne  and  sent  him  an  extra  ticket.  At 
this  point  Martin  decided  that  since  he  and 
the  Senator  were  going  to  the  Wessln  y 
Wessln  hearing,  he  could  charge  his  own 
ticket  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee and  use  the  free  ticket  donated  by 
the  Cuban  Committee  to  take  his  "wife  to 
Miami. 

After  inquiring  around  the  airlines.  Martin 
al.so  found  that  the  first-class  ticket  given 
him  by  the  Cubans  could  be  used  under 
the  family  plan,  tourist  class,  to  take  his  two 
children  as  well  as  his  wife    T^ls  was  done. 

At  the  last  minute  Mrs.  Dodd  decided  not 
to  go.  So  Dodd  exchanged  her  ticket  for  one 
for  Jeremy  Dodd.  his  second  son.  thus, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Cubans,  plus 
a  smart  exchange  of  airline  tickets,  Dodd,  his 
two  sons,  his  assistant.  David  Martin.  Mar- 
tin's wife  and  two  children  all  went  to  Miami 
and  all  stayed  at  the  Eden  Roc.  where  their 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Cubans. 

While  In  Miami.  Dodd,  who  la  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
received  an  Invitation  from  President  John- 
son to  go  with  him  to  New  York  to  sign  the 
immigration  bill. 

The  ceremony  In  New  York  was  to  be  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  3,  and  Dodd's  speech  before  the 
Cubans  In  Miami  was  to  be  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  night.  The  Senator  was  invited  to 
fly  from  Washington  to  New  York  on  the 
Presidential  plane,  but  he  had  to  get  to 
Washington  by  Sunday  morning.  The  only 
plane  he  could  take  left  \Q8Lml  shortly  after 
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inldnlght,  arriving  In  Washington  about  4 
ajn.  This  Interferred  with  the  Senator's 
sleep. 

So  he  asked  Michael  O'Hare.  his  account- 
ant, to  call  the  Air  Force  to  see  If  a  special 
plane  could  fly  him  from  Miami  to  Washing- 
ton Sunday  morning.  The  Air  Force  agreed. 

WEEKEND   RUINED 

Dodd  then  came  back  with  a  second  re- 
quest that  his  two  sons  also  be  allowed  to 
fly  on  the  Air  Force  plane.  The  Air  Force 
refused. 

When  this  message  was  conveyed  to  Dodd, 
the  Senator  almost  screamed.  He  protested 
vociferously  that  this  had  ruined  his  entire 
weekend. 

In  the  end  the  Senator  took  the  Air  Force 
plane  alone  from  Miami  to  Washington, 
joined  the  Presidential  plane  and  flew  on  to 
New  York. 

After  he  got  back,  Dodd  found  himself 
with  one  unused  round-trip  ticket  between 
Washington  and  Miami  which  had  been  sup- 
plied him  by  the  Cubans.  This  was  because 
he  had  gone  to  Miami  at  the  expense  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  and  returned 
at  the  expense  of  the  Air  Force.  S«  Dodd 
instructed  his  accountant,  O'Hare,  to  get  a 
refund  on  this  unused  round-trip  ticket. 

Since  this  ticket  had  been  Issued  by  a 
Cuban  travel  agency  In  Miami,  it  was  Im- 
possible for  O'Hare  to  get  a  refund  direct 
from  the  airline.  He  had  to  go  to  the  Cuban 
travel  agency.  When  he  did  so,  the  agency 
wrote  back  asking  whether  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  like  to  have  the  money 
returned  to  the  Cuban  friend  who  had  paid 
for  it  In  the  first  place. 

Obviously  It  was  embarrassing  for  Dodd  to 
say  no.  O'Hare  WTOte  back  that  this  was 
agreeable. 

Thus  this  column  was  In  error  in  report- 
ing that  Dodd  collected  twice  on  his  round- 
trip  between  Washington  and  Miami.  Our 
apologies. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28.  19661 
Oenebal  Klein's  Aubi 
(By  Jack  Anderson)  ' 

Frontier  magazine,  published  on  the  West 
Ooast,  contains  the  following  comment  on 
the  Dodd-Kleln  controversy : 

"Julius  Klein,  Sen.  Tom  Dodd's  comrade 
In  trouble,  says  he  knows  why  he  and  the 
Senator  are  the  targets  of  the  current  Invea- 
tlgatlon. 

"  'Senator  Dodd  and  I  are  strong  antl- 
Ocanmunlsts."  Klein  said.  'I  don't  hesitate  to 
say  that  Drew  Pearson  Is  left-wing.' 

"We  wouldn't  want  to  prejudge  either 
Klein  or  Dodd,  but  Klein's  statement  re- 
minds us  of  an  old  Herblock  cartoon.  A  cou- 
ple of  cope  came  across  a  masked  gentle- 
man blowing  a  safe.  As  they  grabbed  him 
he  protested,  yelling:  'It's  O.K.  I'm  an  antl- 
Communlst.' " 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  6,  1B68] 

Stort  Behind  the  Dodd  TV  Interview 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

There's  an  Interesting  untold  story  behind 
the  fact  that  the  Metromedia  TV  hookup 
featured  a  recent  filmed  TV  interview  be- 
tween Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  and  Wil- 
liam Buckley,  former  Conservative  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  New  York. 

The  story  began  Jan.  18,  1964,  when  Sen. 
Dodd's  staff  on  his  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  finished  a  study  of  crime  and 
violence  on  television.  After  monitoring  ABC, 
CBS.  NBC  and  Metromedia  they  found  that 
the  following  networks  had  carried  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  violent  shows  In  one  week: 
ABC.  45;  CBS,  13;  NBC,  64  and  Metromedia, 
111.  (The  Washington  Metromedia  outlet  Is 
WTTO-TV.  Channel  5) . 

Realizing  Dodd's  power  to  Influence  tele- 
vision, Metromedia  had  already  begvm  to 
cultivate  the  Senator,  and  almost  Immedi- 


ately after  this  prtilmlnary  Juvenile  delin- 
quency report  Florence  Lowe,  Metromedia 
representative  In  Washington,  Intensified  the 
lobbying  play  for  Sen.  Dodd. 

On  Jan.  9,  even  while  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Bubcommlttee  was  making  Its  TV 
crime  study,  Mrs.  IjOwo  Invited  Dodd  to  the 
Women's  Press  Club  dinner,  where  be  sat  at 
the  same  toble  with  Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D- 
Ark.),  then  chairman  of  the  potent  House 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (R-Malne) . 

REGAL   ENTEKTAINMXNT 

On  March  1.  Dodd  was  entertained  royally 
by  Metromedia's  owner,  John  Kluge,  food 
broker  and  blg-tlme  advertiser,  at  his 
Beverly  Hills  home,  which  he  purchased  from 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Then  followed  other  dinners  and  lunch- 
eons: April  14,  with  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Mrs. 
Kluge  at  dinner;  April  28,  with  the  Kluges 
at  their  2101  Connecticut  ave.  home  in 
Washington;  May  15,  with  another  Metro- 
media representative,  Larry  Fralberg;  May  21, 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Lowe  at  the  National 
Lawyers  Club,  and  so  on. 

And  when  he  went  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Atlantic  City  In  Au- 
gust, 1964,  Lowe  arranged  to  meet  him  at 
the  airport  and  later  proposed  driving  him 
on  up  to  New  London. 

All  this  time  Sen.  Dodd  and  his  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  were  supposed  to 
be  studying  TV  violence.  Including  the  extra 
high  rate  of  violence  on  Metromedia.  Inside 
fact,  however,  was  that  the  study  of  Metro- 
media had  come  to  a  full  stop.  Mrs.  Lowe 
had  given  the  Senator  a  beautiful  color  TV 
set,  and  In  gratitude  for  this  and  various  en- 
tertainment the  Senator  had  put  Roger  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Lowe's  son,  on  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  where  he  was 
able  to  read  all  reports  and  know  exactly 
what  was  happening  on  the  inside.  Roger 
had  no  knowledge  of  Juvenile  problems  other 
than  being  a  school  dropout.  It  was  an  amaz- 
ing deal,  and  It  continued  for  about  two 
years. 

A    $600   CAMPAION  OITT 

Meanwhile  the  buttering  up  of  the  man 
in  charge  of  Investigating  TV  violence  con- 
tinued. When  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  celebrated 
their  wedding  anniversary  May  19,  they  re- 
ceived an  assortment  of  champagne  and 
choice  liquors  from  the  Kluges  with  a  card 
reading:  "Congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
Theo  and  John." 

As  Dodd's  election  campaign  approached, 
Mrs.  Lowe  wrote  Oct.  6,  1964,  "I  am  the  self- 
appointed  chairman,  board  of  directors  and 
membership  of  the  'Florence  Lowe,  for  Dodd 
Committee.'  So  far  all  my  candidates  have 
won.  You  vrill  be  no  exception.  With  fondest 
regard  to  you  and  Grace.  Sincerely,  Florence." 

She  also  sent  Dodd  a  contribution  with 
this  note,  "Love  and  kisses,  Florence." 

Three  days  later,  Oct.  9,  Dodd  wrote  back, 
"Dear  Florence:  John  Kluge 's  check  arrive 
(sic)  and  believe  me  It  Is  mlghtly  welcome." 
It  was  for  $500. 

By  the  time  December  of  1964  rolled 
around,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  felt  so 
grateful  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  him 
by  the  Metromedia  cohorts  that  he  wanted  to 
do  something  In  return.  On  Dec.  22  he  wrote 
a  glowing  letter  to  President  Johnson  praising 
Mrs.  Lowe  and  recommending  her  for  a  Job, 

"I  know  how  Interested  you  are  In  bring- 
ing more  and  more  quallfled  women  Into  the 
Federal  service,"  Dodd  wrote  his  friend  LBJ. 
"It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  vacancy  ex- 
ists on  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation, and  I  would  like  to  propose  to  you 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Lowe  of  Wash- 
ington." 

Dodd  went  on  for  more  than  a  page  In 
praise  of  the  lady  who  had  managed  to 
maneuver  him  out  of  Investigating  TV  vio- 
lence on  her  own  stations.  President  Johnson 
was  not  particularly  Impressed.  Bill  Moyers 


wrote  Dodd  a  perfunctory  acknowledgement 
Dec.  31. 

Fraternizing  and  the  backscratchlng  con- 
tinued through  1965  with  a  regal  party  given 
by  the  Kluges  on  the  Dodds'  31st  wedding 
anniversary  In  May. 

Meanwhile  the  TV  stations  with  the  high- 
est rate  of  violence  remained  uninvestigated. 
So  you  can  understand  why  grateful  Metro- 
media featured  the  Dodd-Buckley  Interview 
when  other  stations  did  not. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  13,  19661 

Second  Network  Protected  by  Dodo 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Metromedia  TV  chain  was  not  the  only 
one  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  protected  from 
Senate  investigation  regarding  televised  vio- 
lence and  Its  effect  on  the  youth  of  America. 
Another  network,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Comi>any,  also  got  Immunity. 

Sen.  Dodd's  staff  on  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency subcommittee  spent  many  hours 
screening  the  networks,  prepared  all  sorts  of 
material  ready  for  the  Senator  to  Investigate. 
But  when  they  were  all  re£idy  to  go.  Investi- 
gation of  the  two  most  violent  TV  groups 
Just  faded  away.  Something  mysterious  hap- 
pened. Suddenly  Sen.  Dodd,  chairman  of  the 
Bubcommlttee,  lost  Interest. 

At  that  time — ^the  autimm  of  1961 — 
Dodd's  Juvenile  Dellnquenecy  staff  had  pre- 
pared a  damaging  case.  Chief  counsel  Paul 
L.  Laskln  and  staff  director  Carl  L.  Perian 
summarized  their  progress  In  a  confidential 
memo  to  Dodd  dated  Oct.  25,  1961. 

SCOSBCARD  OF  CEIMK 

"In  our  hearings  thus  far,"  they  reported, 
"we  have  established  that: 

"Programs  of  the  crime-detective,  action- 
adventure,  Western  type  Increased  from  16 
per  cent  of  total  prime  program  time  (7-11 
pjn.)  to  over  50  per  cent  since  1965. 

The  memo  also  pointed  out  that  "experts 
from  several  disciplines  have  testified  as  to 
the  cumulative  effect  of  so  many  children 
watching  so  much  violence.  Their  feelings 
can  be  summarized  by  quoting  Dr.  Wilbur 
Schramm  who  testified,  'In  view  of  our  flnd- 
Ings,  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  \a 
Just  too  dangerous  to  go  on.'  " 

The  staff's  biggest  problem  stated  Laskln 
and  Perian,  was  to  pin  down  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  TV  violence. 

WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

"Through  the  process  of  subpwenalng  doc- 
uments relative  to  program  decisions,  we  are 
now  on  the  threshold  of  identifying  the  per- 
sons at  not  only  NBC  but  ABC  and  CBS  as 
well,  who  are  responsible  for  crime  and  vio- 
lence on  television. 

"We  can  now  focus  public  opinion  and  at- 
tention on  the  actual  three-to-slx  men  who 
are  responsible  for  major  program  develop- 
ment ...  A  further  public  exposure  of  the 
men  at  NBC,  ABC  and  CBS  could  have  a  per- 
manent effect  on  the  future  makeup  of  net- 
work television." 

Unknown  to  the  subcommittee  staff,  NBC 
had  already  made  a  private  approach  to 
Dodd.  The  network  had  found  an  attorney  In 
Philadelphia.  Tom  Meeker,  who  had  once 
lived  In  Connecticut  and  knew  the  Senator 
personally. 

Meeker  buttonholed  Dodd  In  the  Capitol 
building  on  Sept.  16,  1961.  Next  day,  he  scrib- 
bled a  personal  note  to  the  Senator  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The 
note,  Intended  for  Dodd's  eyes  only,  was 
slipped  under  the  door  of  his  Senate  office. 

"Dear  Tom,"  wrote  Meeker.  "Thank  you  for 
seeing  us  yesterday.  In  my  haste  to  give  you 
the  documents,  I  neglected  to  give  you  Mr. 
Sarnoff's  reply  to  Mr.  Klntner,  which  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  herewith.  (Robert  Sarnofl  Is 
NBC's  board  chairman:  Robert  Klntner  was 
then  NBC's  president.  Is  now  a  White  House 
aide.) 

"Mr.  Saxnoff  appreciated  your  willingness 
to  hear  his  testimony  In  closed  hearings," 
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Meeker'8  letter  continued,  "and  wouM  pre- 
fer to  mAke  fcrrangementa  for  the  same  sub- 
sequent to  his  return  from  Africa  In  about 
four  week*.  In  accordance  with  our  chat  yes- 
terday, I  win  c*ll  you  Monday  afternoon." 

Sen.  Do<ld  not  only  obUged  with  cloeed 
hearings,  but  he  completely  suppressed  any 
real  prolM  of  NBC.  The  balance  of  thU  In- 
side story  wlU  follow  shortly 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  21,  196«1 

VS.   INTTLLICINCE   UnDCBOOES  UPHILWAL 

(By  Jacl£  ^ndersoni 
From  the  apogees  of  Its  spy  satellites  to  the 
perigees  of  Its  bombproof  basement  code 
rooms,  the  vast  U.S.  intelligence  Industry  has 
been  going  through  a  wrenching  reorga- 
nization. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
rcKjked  by  more  than  200  reforms  Military 
ln|elllgence  has  been  consolidated,  with  a 
irrtat  battering  together  of  brass  hats.  Into  a 
slngfle  unit:  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Still,  many  Senators  are  not  convinced  that 
the  reforms  have  gone  far  enough,  and  are 
demanding  greater  control  over  the  whole 
James  Bond  industry 

The  purpose  of  the  reforms,  of  course.  Is 
to  improve  the  quaUty  of  intelligence,  elimi- 
nate rivalries,  and  prevent  another  Bay  of 
Pigs — the  CIA-sponsored  invasion  of  Cuba 
which  became  a  bloody  fiasco 

While  some  minor  rivalries  may  have  been 
scotched,  however,  a  major  rivalry  has 
emerged.  Our  Intelligence  apparatus  has 
sprouted  two  heads,  the  CIA  and  the  DIA. 
which  often  get  In  one  another's  war. 
CIA  vxasus  DU 
In  theory,  the  CI.\  is  supposed  to  be  the 
final  sieve  through  which  all  Intelligence 
should  pass  before  reaching  the  President 
It  Is  upon  tills  Information  that  he  keeps 
abreast  of  world  affairs  and  makes  his  policy 
judgments. 

Yet  the  DIA  Increasingly  is  catching  the 
President's  eye.  Moreover,  it  Is  so  dominated 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
that  It  has  a  tendency  to  produce  intelligence 
that  supports  his  views  lu  reports  generally 
have  reflected  his  optimistic  outlook  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  rather  th.^n  the  pessimistic 
possibilities. 

Those  In  the  Pentagon  who  disagree  with 
an  Intelligence  analysis,  of  course  are  free 
to  state  their  views  as  a  footnote  But  it  takes 
a  bold  man  to  challenge  McNamara's  atti- 
tudes too  frequently 

His  interest  In  economy,  no  secret  to  his 
intelligence  officers,  has  led  to  more  com- 
fortable appraisal  than  conservative  military 
men  would  make  They  prefer  to  Judge  the 
Communist  threat  by  its  capabinty  for  aif- 
gression  rather  than  someone  s  estimate  of 
Its  intentions. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  formidable  fig- 
ure Inside  the  pollcy-maklne;  councils  alst' 
has  had  an  Intimidating  effort  on  the  CIA 
director. 

The  former  director  John  McCone.  a  man 
of  strong  views,  clashed  with  McNamara  and 
had  a  cactus  touch  with  Congress  McCone 
saw  the  DIA.  under  McNamara  poaching  on 
his  territory,  and  was  skeptical  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness m  the  more  shadowy  areas  of  intelli- 
gence work. 

SPY  SHtrrrLE 

McCone  was  replaced  by  Adm.  William 
(Red)  Raborn,  who  had  been  a  submarine 
8p>eclallst  under  McNamara's  command  While 
less  abrasive  In  dealing  with  McNamara.  the 
Admiral  was  also  less  willing  to  stand  up 
to  him. 

Raborn  was  succeeded  with  unbecoming 
haste  by  Richard  Helms,  a  career  man.  who 
Is  a  sophisticated  spymaster  but  naive  polit- 
ical operator.  He  got  off  to  an  inauspicious 
start  by  attacking  Sei^  J  William  Pulbrlght 
iD-Ark.)  In  a  "letter  to  the  editor  ' 

E^ven  as  this  letter  bubble-griimmed  In 
Helms's   face,  he  wrote  another,   supporting 


Sen.  Thomas  J  Dodd  (D-Conn  )  In  his  trou- 
bles with  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  With 
painful  obviousness,  the  letter  was  written 
the  same  day  that  the  Senate  was  supposed 
to  vote  on  whether  to  supervise  the  CIAs 
activities  more  closely 

Dodd.  a  staunch  CIA  supporter  In  the  past, 
had  executed  an  Indelicate  switch  in  mid- 
stream and  had  climbed  into  Sen  Eugene 
McCarthys  antl-CIA  boat  McCarthy  i  D- 
Mlnn  I  alst)  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee,  which  Is  sitting  In 
Judgment  upon  Dodd 

But  after  Dodd  got  his  last-minute  CIA 
letter  from  Helms,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut changed  boats  again  and  skipped  out 
on  McCarthy 

Before  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  CIA  agents  roamed 
the  world,  plotting  coups  and  counter-coups, 
making  undercover  deals. 

SPT   SHAKErP 

The  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  blunder  that  came 
near  ending  all  CIA  blunders,  brought  a 
drMtlc  change.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
fired  off  a  series  of  secret  directives  to  cor- 
rect the  CIA's  faults.  The  DIA  was  estab- 
lished to  end  Ir.terservlce  rivalry  In  the  mili- 
tary field  Thus  began  the  great  spy  shake- 
up.  which  was  supposed  to  end  the  free- 
wheeling operations  and  coordinate  all  In- 
telligence 

Instead,  the  CIA  and  DIA  are  now  open 
rivals,  competing  to  scoop  one  another  with 
intelligence  beats.  On  paper,  the  DIA  l.s  sup- 
posed to  turn  all  Its  Intelligence  over  to  the 
CIA.  In  practice.  It  often  by-paases  the  CIA 
and  furnishes  intelligence  directly  to  the 
President. 

Which  of  the  rival  often  overlapping,  In- 
telligence setups  Is  moet  effective?  The  DIA 
has  received  less  unfavorable  publicity,  has 
a  better  grasp  of  the  military  situation.  But 
the  CIA  Is  better  staffed  a:id  organized  to 
understand  the  political  subtleties  around 
the  world. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept    28.   19661 

Dodd  Now  Rides  Commercial  Plights 

I  Bv  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  .\nderson  i 

Allegheny  Airlines  Flight  821  bound  for 
Hartford,  Conn  .  was  alre^idy  five  minutes 
late.  But  the  engines  were  revived  up,  and 
finally  It  started  down  the  runway.  Sud- 
denly the  engines  cut  off,  and  the  plane 
ground  to  a  halt 

Over  the  loudspeaker  the  captain  an- 
nounced "Sorry  to  inconvenience  you,  but 
we  have  to  go  back  to  pick  up  a  passenger  " 

Privately  the  stewardess  confided.  Noth- 
ing like  this  has  ever  happened  before  " 

The  plane  did  go  back,  and  the  loading 
ramp  was  wheeled  up  to  the  door  Who 
should  e:iter  but  Sen  Tom  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut 

Note,— In  the  past  the  Senator  usually 
flev^-  m  Hartford  courtesy  of  United  Aircraft 
and  other  defense  contractors  for  whom  he 
did  favors  Since  the  Senate  ethics  investiga- 
tion he  has  been  flying  commercial. 

(From  the  Washington   iDC)   Post. 
Oct    12.  19661 
Bailey  s  Pipeline  Role  Is  Questioned 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  .\nderson  i 
This  column.  Investigating  a  tip  that  Sen 
Tom  Dodd.  (D-Conn  >.  had  used  his  political 
Influence    to    get   special    concessions    for    a 
Connecticut   pipeline    found    not   Dodd    but 
another   national    figure   behind   the   scenes. 
He  Is  Democratic  National  Chairman  John 
Bailey,  whose  law  firm  owns  a  5  per  cent  In- 
terest   in    Jet   Lines.    Inc      which   operates   a 
pipeline  from  New  Haven   Conn     to  Westover 
Air  Force  Base.  Mass    Bailey  and  his  partners 
have  also  collected  some  whopping  law  fees 
from    the    companv     whose    books    last    vear 
alone,   for   example   showed   a   1117  500   legal 
bill. 

With  Ballev's  help.  Jet  Lines  has  overcome 


political  obstacles  that  had  stopped  other 
companies  from  laying  a  pipeline  across 
Connecticut.  The  company  not  only  wangled 
exclusive  easements  and  price  Increases  out 
of  the  Air  Force,  but  it  also  obtained  special 
tax  beneflts.  right-of-way  rulings  and  other 
privileges  from  state  and  municipal  agencies. 

The  authoritative  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  re- 
porting the  completion  of  the  pli>eUne  in  Its 
April  30.  1962.  issue,  declared:  "Considering 
all  the  obstacles  to  Its  construction  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  fact  that  the  line  was 
built  at  all  Is  remarkable.  Such  a  line  ,  .  . 
has  attracted  the  Interest  of  several  major 
companies.  More  than  one  has  looked  at  the 
project  and  backed  off.  .  .  . 

"The  route  of  this  line  was  largely  through 
congested  industrial  and  residential  areas. 
Passing  from  one  New  England  township  to 
another  .  .  .  the  right-of-way  ( often  i  was 
obtained  a  few  feet  at  a  time. ' 

Bailey's  wire-pulling  with  local  politicians 
Is  reported  to  have  turned  the  trick.  In  Wash- 
ington, too.  the  Democratic  chairman  pulled 
a  few  wires. 

AIS     FORCE     cooperated 

C.  A.  Neal.  who  pioneered  the  pipeline,  ac- 
knowledged to  this  column  that  "Mr.  Bailey's 
help  and  Influence  was  prominent  through- 
out the  negotiations  and,  in  my  opinion.  It 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
hla  help." 

The  Air  Force,  eager  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  transporting  Jet  fuel  to  the  Westover  base, 
happily  gave  Jet  Lines  the  exclusive  rights  to 
lay  a  pipeline  on  the  base.  Less  happily,  the 
Air  Force  agreed  to  a  series  of  price  Increases 
from  32  to  46  7  cents  a  barrel. 

Thomas  Dempsey,  who  handled  most  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Air  Force,  denied  that 
Bailey  personally  had  brought  any  political 
pressure  He  recalled  only  that  Neal  had  fre- 
quently used  Bailey's  name. 

On  one  occasion.  Neal  claimed,  the  pipe- 
line people  entertained  the  Air  Force  negotia- 
tors at  Trader  Vies  restaurant  In  Washing- 
ton Among  those  Invited,  he  said,  were 
Dempsey.  his  military  counterpart  MaJ. 
Bruce  Blandtn.  and  their  wives 

Neal  reported  that  Bailey,  who  also  at- 
tended the  dinner.  Inquired  of  Blandln 
about  his  status  Blandln  said  he  was  the 
o'.dest  major  In  the  Air  Force  Bailey  f.tid  If 
he  would  cooperate  maybe  he  would  be  a 
colonel  tomorrow  Bailey  discussed  with 
Dempsey  his  Civil  Service  status  what  room 
there  was  for  him  to  become  a  chief  of  the 
section  and  how  a  career  In  the  Government 
was  good  If  vcu  had  a  sponsor  " 

Dimpsey  denied  that  any  such  cor.versa- 
tion  took  place.  He  recalled  attending  the 
Trader  Vic's  affair 

Blandln.  reached  at  his  home  in  La  JoUa, 
Calif  had  no  recollection  of  ever  meeting 
Bailey  at  Trader  Vic's  or  anywhere  eUe 

WOOS    ICC 

Jet  Lines  also  needed  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  some  of 
Its  activities. 

Said  Neal  In  mld-1962.  Bailey  made  an 
apii<Jlntment  for  me  and  we  went  directly 
from  the  airport  to  the  ICC  and  without  fur- 
ther ado  Into  the  office  of  Commissioner  John 
Bu.sh  {  now  ICC  chairman  i .  It  was  obvious 
that  Bush  and  Bailey  were  friends. 

•  Lunch  was  brought  Into  the  office  and 
at  this  meeting  Mr  Bailey  advertised  the 
virtues  of  the  pipeline  and  a  few  words  about 
mv  qualifications,  also  that  I  had  had  trou- 
ble wnth  the  peons'  in  the  rate  bureau  H* 
then  turned  to  me  and  said.  Hereafter  you 
should  first  go  directly  to  Mr   Bush 

Bush  told  this  column  that  Ballev  had 
never  been  In  his  office,  recalled  only  that 
Bailey  had  phoned  him  to  sav  he  was  se:'.dlng 
over  a  Jet  Lines  representative 

Ballev  reached  at  Democratic  canipaipi 
headquarters  In  Hftrtford.  Conn  ,  Indignantly 
denied  that  he  had  used  his  political  influ- 
ence to  benefit   Jet  Lines. 
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The  Democratic  chairman  acknowledged 
that  his  law  firm  owns  5  per  cent  of  the 
company  and  had  represented  the  company 
in  legal  matters. 

■Jet  Lines  hasn't  paid  a  penny  dividends," 
he  added  with  a  disgusted  snort. 

He  claimed  that  Neal  was  disgruntled  over 
losing  his  Interest  In  Jet  Lines  and  described 
him  as  "unreliable."  This  coliman,  after 
checking  several  of  Neal's  statements,  found 
most  of  his  recollections  accurate  but  some 
inaccurate. 

But  one  fact  was  undisputed.  As  the  OH 
and  Gas  Journal  put  It:  "Jet  Lines  Is  the 
brainchild  of  C.  A.  Neal." 

The  part  that  Bailey  played  In  securing 
political  concessions  for  the  company  should 
be  Investigated. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Dec.  8, 
1966] 

Voters  Have  Potent  Views  on  Ethics 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Congressmen  who  are  not  Junketing  abroad 
are  now  at  home  where  the  voters  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  them  think.  Judging 
from  our  mall,  the  voters  have  some  potent 
views  on  the  ethical  conduct  of  Congress- 
men which  should  be  expressed  to  them  di- 
rect Failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  whopping  vote,  to  establish  an  Ethical 
Conduct  Committee  has  stimulated  critical 
public  reaction. 

The  Senate  does  have  an  Ethics  Commit- 
tee which  after  some  hesitation  seems  to  be 
doing  an  honest  Job  of  probing  Sen.  Tom 
Dodd  (D-Conn.). 

But  the  House  has  no  such  committee, 
ind  despite  the  current  activities  of  Rep. 
.Warn  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  and  others, 
It  refused  to  vote  one.  The  only  present 
means  of  riding  herd  on  Congressmen  Is 
through  the  press. 

Sen.  Dodd's  staff  members  have  been  criti- 
cized for  taking  copies  of  Dodd's  documents 
to  Jack  Anderson  and  me,  rather  than  to 
the  Justice  Department  or  to  a  committee  of 
Congressmen.  However,  they  know  how 
things  operate  In  Washington,  and  here  Is  a 
factual  account  of  what  has  happened  In 
Mme  previous  cases  where  the  conduct  of 
Congressmen  was  Involved. 

When  I  reported  that  Rep.  Parnell  Thomas 
(R-N.J.)  had  required  members  of  his  staff 
to  pay  him  salary  kickbacks,  I  took  these 
columns  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
pointed  out  that  salary  kickbacks  are  a  crim- 
inal offense.  OfiSclals  countered  that  they  had 
no  witnesses. 

RELUCTANT     JUSTICE 

I  then  brought  Miss  Helen  Campbell,  the 
Congressman's  No.  1  secretary,  to  the  Justice 
Department.  They  said  that  she  would  have 
to  plead  guilty  to  a  conspiracy  and  be  in- 
dicted along  with  Thomas. 

This  she  was  loath  to  do.  However,  she 
finally  agreed,  and  the  Justice  Department 
in  getting  her  agreement,  promised  Miss 
Campbell  a  Job  after  It  was  all  over. 

Congressman  Thomas  went  to  Jail.  But 
Instead  of  getting  a  Job  with  the  Govern- 
ment, Miss  Campbell  ended  up  on  my  payroll 
'or  15  years  until  she  retired  at  the  age  of  73. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Sherman  Adams,  No.  1 
^de  to  President  Elsenhower,  and  the  vicuna 
coat  and  other  favors  given  him  by  Bernard 
Ooldflne,  the  New  England  Industrialist.  In 
'eturn.  Adams  had  made  cafls  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  where  Goldfine  had 
problems, 

A  House  Commerce  Committee  was  charged 
»'lth  Investigating  this  and  other  conflicts  In 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  Committee  had  hired  an  eflllclent 
young  lawyer.  Dr.  Bernard  Schwartz  of  New 
lorlc  University,  to  conduct  the  probe  and 
he  went  to  work  diligently.  After  two  months 
oi  Intensive  probing,  he  prepared  a  long  con- 
fidential memo  listing  the  many  conflicts  ripe 
for  Investigation,   and   placed   It   before   his 


Committee.  But  the  Committee,  believe  It  or 
not,  voted  not  to  Investigate. 

Three  days  later  part  of  the  memo  was 
published  In  this  column.  That  same  day 
Schwartz  was  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mittee, placed  under  oath  and  asked  whether 
he  had  leaked  to  me.  He  swore  that  he  had 
not. 

Dr.  SchwartE  then  turned  arouhd,  asked 
each  member  of  the  Committee  to  take  the 
oath,  and  asked  them  If  they  bad  leaked  to 
me.  They  swore  that  they  bad  not. 

Fortunately,  one  CongreBsman  was  absent. 

PRorrrABUt  bush 

But  the  memo  was  a  long  one,  too  long  for 
this  column;  so  Dr.  Schwartz  was  persuaded 
to  put  It  In  a  bush  at  the  rigbtband  side  of 
the  Capitol  going  toward  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. The  New  York  Times  was  then  tipped 
off  regarding  the  bush,  and  the  next  day 
published  the  full  text  of  the  confidential 
memo. 

That  day  SchwartE  was  again  called  before 
his  Committee  and  asked  whether  he  had 
leaked  to  the  Times.  He  replied  that  he  had, 
and  was  promptly  fired. 

Again  there  was  the  case  of  Rep.  Andrew 
Jackson  May  (D-Ky.) ,  chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  I  secured  from 
May's  former  secretary  an  affidavit  stating 
that  she  had  received  for  May  and  delivered 
to  him  envelopes  containing  $1000  bills  from 
the  Oarrsson  Brothers,  war  contractors. 

These  were  turned  over  to  the  Justice 
Department,  it  prosecuted  and  May  went  to 
Jail.  But  even  when  May  was  under  Indict- 
ment, he  was  applauded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Speaker  John 
McCormack  called  him  a  "great  American." 

That's  how  close  are  the  ties  between 
members  of  "the  Club,"  and  illustrates  why 
members  of  Dodd's  staff  were  reluctant  to 
give  the  incriminating  documents  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

It  also  illustrates  why  Congress  needs  both 
to  pass  a  New  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  set 
up  permanent  ethical  committees  to  handle 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Note:  Rep.  Charles  Bennett  (D-Fla.)  Anally 
got  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  question  of  establishing  a  'House 
Ethics  Committee.  Bennett,  a  conscientious 
Congressman,  will  report  to  Congress  early 
in  the  90th  session. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1966] 

RoMNET  Vexes  Women's  Press  Club 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Gov.  George  Romney,  the  devout,  eager- 
beaver  GOP  candidate  for  President,  has 
managed  to  thread  his  way  triumphantly 
through  the  labyrinths  of  Michigan  politics, 
but  he's  come  a  cropper  on  the  relatively 
open  road  to  a  Women's  National  Press  Club 
dinner. 

With  alacrity  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  Club's  annual  dinner  for  Con- 
gress on  Jan.  21.  He  Is  even  willing  to 
leave  the  Michigan  legislature,  which  opens 
Jan.  10,  fly  to  Washington,  then  fly  right 
back  to  Lansing. 

The  trip  gives  him  a  chance  to  meet  the 
new  members  of  Congress  and  be  seen  In 
turn  by  the  press  and  the  politicians.  How- 
ever. Romney's  handlers  have  been  overen- 
thuslastlc.  They  have  gummed  up  the  show. 

No.  1  handler  is  Mark  Evans,  a  fellow  Mor- 
mon, genial  vice  president  of  the  Metromedia 
TV  network,  who,  though  obviously  not  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Press  Club,  is  the 
official  Inviter  of  the  GOP  candidate.  Rom- 
ney has  been  leaning  heavily  on  Evans  for 
advice. 

No.  2  handler  is  Florence  Lowe,  a  Wash- 
ington representative  of  Metromedia  and  of 
John  Kluge,  its  president.  Mrs.  Lowe  was 
conspicuous  at  a  previous  Women's  Press 
Club  dinner  when  she  Invited  Sen.  Tom  Dodd 
as  her  guest.  Dodd  was  then  investigating  the 
effect  of  television  crime  shows  on  Juvenile 


delinquency  and,  following  various  dinners, 
luncheons  and  cocktail  parties  given  Dodd 
by  Mrs.  Lowe,  his  zeal  for  probing  Metro- 
media's televised  crime  seemed  to  go  up  in 
the  benign  smoke.  Dodd  even  ^t  Mrs. 
Lowe's  son  on  the  Senate  Juvenile  Committee 
payroll  where  he  could  Influence  or  even  re- 
port on  committee  policy  from  the  inside. 

The  planned  Romney  pilgrimage  to  Wash- 
ington began  running  into  female  problems 
when  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Mark  Evans  decided  to 
show  off  their  OOP  white  hope  at  a  "night 
cap"  party  to  be  given  immediately  after  the 
Women's  Club  dinner. 

The  Romney  party  vras  to  be  in  competi- 
tion with  another  night  cap  party  staged  by 
Press  Club  president  Eve  Edstrom  and  her 
paper.  The  Washington  Post.  Obviously  a 
Romney  party  at  exactly  the  same  hour  and 
in  the  same  hotel  would  siphon  off  the  new 
Congressmen  and  political  stars.  So  the  la- 
dies who  were  paying  $27  per  couple  were 
Uvid. 

They  were  especially  livid  about  their  fel- 
low-member Florence  Lowe  who  was  trying 
to  get  the  list  of  VIP's  invited  by  the  club 
so  she  could  Invite  them  to  her  competing 
Romney  party. 

The  furor  was  so  great  that  the  Romney 
handler  switched.  Mark  Evans  is  an  efficient, 
personable  TV  exec,  but  at  handling  the 
ladies  he  was  a  flop.  The  competing  night  cap 
party  was  changed  to  a  cocktail  party  pre- 
ceding the  dinner. 

However,  this  would  also  have  been  in 
competition  with  the  usual  cocktail  party 
that  the  ladies  of  the  press  throw  before 
their  dinner,  and  since  it  was  planned  for  a 
room  next  to  the  club's  party,  the  ladles 
of  the  press  were  not  overly  pacified. 

Finally  the  ladies'  pressure  became  too 
great.  Mark  Evans  surrendered.  He  called  off 
even  the  cocktail  party  in  advance  of  the 
dinner.  Instead,  Romney  will  be  honored  at 
a  non-competing  luncheon. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Jan.  1, 
19671 

rollcall  of  courage — the  ^jtions  of  the 
Brave  People  of  1966  Placed  Them  Above 
Their  Fellow  Men 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Let's  look  back  over  1966  and  call  the  roll 
of  those  who  have  shown  courage.  In  these 
days  of  compromise  and  consensus,  courage 
has  become  the  most  vital  ingredient  for 
greatness. 

Here  are  some  whose  courage  stood  above 
that  of  their  fellow  men : 

The  four  employes  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd — 
James  Boyd,  Marjorle  Carpenter.  Michael 
O'Hare  and  Terry  Golden — who  risked  their 
futures  for  the  sake  of  clean  government. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  pointed  to 
the  Justice  Department's  planting  of  a  con- 
victed teamster  as  a  spy  among  the  legal  staff 
of  Jimmy  Hoffa  as  an  act  of  eavesdropping  as 
bad  as  wire  tapping,  if  not  more  so. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  putting  across  the 
greatest  educational  program  in  history  and 
tackling  the  poverty  and  slum  problems  of 
the  big  cities  despite  tremendous  obstacles 
and  opposition. 

Retiring  Rep.  Charles  Weltner  of  Georgia, 
who  as  a  Southerner  demanded  that  the 
House  "Un-American  Activities  Committee  In- 
vestigate the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  who  refused 
to  perjure  himself  politically  by  pledging 
support  for  a  Democratic  ticket  led  by  Lester 
Maddox.  the  axe  handle-wielding  segrega- 
tionist. 

Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  who  has  con- 
sistently bucked  the  oil  lobby  and  those  who 
want  to  preserve  tax  loopholes,  and  who  was 
as  magnificent  In  defeat  as  he  was  In  victory. 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  never 
flinched  from  telling  his  old  friend  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  thought  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  who, 
though  under  tremendous  pressure  from  gen- 
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•raU  and  admiralfl  and  sometimes  from  in- 
ebrUtcd  CongreMmen  hitherto  dominating 
the  Defenae  Department,  stuck  to  his  own 
wise  and  impartial  views  on  running  the  war 
and  the  Nation's  defenses 

Rep.  Joseph  Reenlck  of  New  York,  who  ex- 
posed the  sugar  lobby,  thereby  causing  the 
Senate  to  rewrite  the  sugar  bUl:  and  who 
stood  up  on  the  House  floor  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  Sen.^om  Dodd. 

Son.  3t«Te  Young  of  Ohio,  whoee  pungent 
humor  and  pithy  wlsecraclts  hare  been  aimed 
at  the  great  and  the  near  great,  regardless 
of  politics,  and  who  Is  never  afraid  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  where  Injustice  is  concerned 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post.  Jan.  3. 
19671 
End  or  Antimokopolt 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
A  backstage   debate    is    taking   place   be- 
tween  White   House  strategists   and   Demo- 
cratic Senators  which  could  kill  the  entire 
antUnonopoly  program  initiated  by  the  late 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 

The  White  House  has  asked  Sen.  Phil  Hart. 
Detroit  Democrat  who  inherited  the  chair- 
manship of  Kefauver's  Anilmonopoly  Com- 
mittee, to  shift  over  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This  Is  because  LBJ  anticipates  trouble 
getting  his  Great  Society  program  funded. 
and  needs  a  loyal  supporter  such  as  Hart  to 
back  him  up. 

However,  U  Hart  shifts  from  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Committee,  which  Is  part  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  his  successor 
will  be  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.) .  Dodd  has 
been  a  fairly  consistent  supporter  of  anti- 
monopoly,  except  where  Connecticut  Insur- 
ance companies  are  Involved. 

Here  he  has  practiced  flagrant  favoritism, 
got  a  Job  for  his  son  Jeremy  with  Aetna  and 
accepted  campaign  contributions  from  In- 
surance executives.  There  has  been  no  real 
Investigation  of  the  Insurance  companies  by 
Dodd.  Furthermore  he  has  shown  himself 
susceptible  to  doing  favors  for  corporations 
which  contribute  to  him. 

If  Hart  makes  the  shift,  the  excellent  staff 
which  he  and  Kefauver  have  built  up  would 
be  dropped. 

White  House  emissaries  have  argued  that 
Hart  hasn't  passed  a  single  piece  of  anti- 
trust leglslaUon  since  he's  been  on  the  Job 
This  la  true.  It  results  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Hart  la  a  nice  guy.  not  the  relentless 
crusader  Kefauver  was:  but  more  from  the 
fact  that  the  big  monopolies  have  stacked 
the  Antlmonopoly  Committee 

Their  chief  friend  on  the  committee  Is 
Sen.  Kv  Dlrksen,  the  Republican  leader  whose 
Peoria,  ni..  law  Arm  has  been  retained  by 
more  big  corporations,  ranging  from  Texas 
to  New  TcM-k,  than  any  other  small  town  law 
firm  In  the  Nation. 

Another  roadblock  against  antlmonopoly 
legislation  Is  Sen  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb  », 
a  consistent  and  devoted  friend  of  big  busi- 
ness. 

The  chief  White  House  emissary  who  Is 
pressing  Hart  to  transfer  Is  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  who  eu  a  Senator  was  a  vigorous 
battler  against  monopoly 

Note — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mates that  business  Is  combining  so  fast  that 
by  1975  300  corporations  will  control  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  assets  of  the 
NaUon. 


IFrom  the  Washington    iDO    Post   Jan.  7. 
1967' 
DooD   Donor  OMrrrED   Prom   List 
(By  Drisw  Pearson  and  Jacic  .Anderson  i 
The    hullabaloo    !n    the    House    over    Rep. 
Adam    Clayton    Powell     (D-NY),    has    ob- 
scured the  more  subduf^  but  more  significant 
Inveetlgatlon   of   Sen    Thomas   J    Dodd    iD- 
Conn.)  In  the  Senate 

For    the    case    against    Powell    Is    Sunday 


School  stuff  'X>mpa.-ed  to  the  evidence  against 
Dodd  Senate  investigators,  following  up  the 
leads  provided  by  this  column,  now  have 
documented  Dcxld's  appa-'ent  violation  of  at 
least  two  Federal  :aws 

One  The  Senator  deposited  In  his  personal 
bank  accounts  thousands  of  dollars  contrib- 
uted for  his  1964  p^Jlltlciil  campulgn.  Yet  he 
neglected  to  report  this  income  on  his  tax 
rwturns.  though  the  law  clearly  states  that 
political  funds  diverted  to  personal  use  must 
be  declared  as  income. 

Two.  Dodd  accepted  glfu.  gratuities  and 
outright  cash  from  coruraclors  and  others 
whom  he  aided  In  Wa^ihlngton  It  Is  against 
the  law  for  a  Senator  to  accept  the  slightest 
remuneration  for  helping  a  company  get 
Government  contracts  or  for  Intervening  be- 
fore a  Federal  agency  on  behalf  of  private 
interests. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Mite  Corp  .  a  New 
Haven.  Conn  .  firm,  which  makes  teleprinters 
for  the  Nd.-y  Dodd  has  gone  to  bat  repeatedly 
f^>r  the  comp.iny.  appealing  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House  for  favorable  ACU^m  on  con- 
tracts. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  for  a  Connecticut  Sen- 
ator to  seek  Government  business  for  a  Con- 
necticut company.  He  is  forbidden,  however, 
fn>m  accepting  money  for  his  help. 

Yet.  >n  Sept.  18,  1964.  Mites  pre.sldent. 
Robert  J  sunken,  showed  up  in  the  Sen- 
ator's office  wTth  a  sealed  brown  envelope  for 
Dodd  who.  typically,  had  forgotten  the  ap- 
pointment and  had  gone  to  Connecticut.  His 
personal  secretary.  Marjorle  Carpenter, 
phoned  him  in  Connecticut  to  tell  him  about 
the  envelope  He  asked  her  to  bring  it  to 
him. 

She  caught  Allegheny  Airlines  fight  922. 
which  left  for  Hartford  it  3  43  p  m  the  same 
day.  When  she  turned  over  Bllnken's  en- 
velope to  the  Senator  she  says  he  o^pened  It. 
removed  sijme  cash  and  oRered  It  to  her  to 
pay  her  travel  expenses  She  explained  that 
she  had  purchased  her  ticket  with  a  credit 
card. 

DO.SATION    I'NREPORTED 

Dodd  then  returned  the  money  to  the  en- 
velope, expLtining  It  was  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. .No  doubt  Bllnken  considered  It  a 
political  donation,  which  he  had  ever>'  right 
to  give.  However  Blinken  s  name  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  contributor's  list  which  Dodd. 
under  Connecticut  l.iw.  wa.s  required  to  file. 
The  list  has  now  been  removed  from  the 
state  flies.  However,  we  took  the  precaution 
of  copying  down  all  the  names  and  amounts 
before  the  records  could  be  removed.  Two 
witnesses  are  ready  to  testify  that  every  name 
was  carefully  copied. 

Blinken  himself,  contacted  by  this  col- 
umn, refused  to  comment. 

There  Is  verification  In  the  Senator's  files, 
however,  of  Bllnken's  generosity  During  the 
1964  campaign.  Dodd  prepared  for  his  fund 
raisers  a  list  of  contractors  whom  he  had 
helped. 

.At  the  bottom  of  the  list  was  this  notation : 
"Mite  Corporation  (Robert  Blinken)  no  com- 
ment—more  than  generous." 

PRESSUHE   ON    PENTAGON 

At  first  Dodd  tried  to  perriuade  the  Navy 
to  purchase  the  printers  without  competi- 
tive bidding.  After  repeated  calls  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. Dodd  received  an  apologetic  note  from 
Assistant  Navv  Secretary  Kenneth  Belleu, 
dated  Jan.  31.  1964.  saying  Mite  would  have 
to  comf>ete  for  the  contract. 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  to  answer  this  way," 
Belleu  wrote  In  longhand,  "but  feel  I  have 
no  other  choice.  We  checked  with  the  Army 
and  pursued  the  other  questions  that  came 
out  of  nur  meeting,  but  the  answers  re- 
mained the  same  " 

Belleu  also  explained  to  Blinken:  "Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  on  an  ever-all 
basis  savings  of  at  least  25  per  cent  are  real- 
ized when  we  change  from  noncompetitive  to 
competitive  purchasing  of  a  particular  Item." 


This  turned  out  to  be  true  with  the  Mlt« 
contract.  For  Bllnken's  company  won  the  bid 
by  cutting  prices. 

Grumbled  Blinken  In  a  March  19,  1964,  let- 
ter to  Dodd  "We  were,  of  course,  forced  to 
resort  to  competitive  bidding  on  the  procure- 
ment we  have  been  discussing  and  were  the 
low  bidder.  Naturally,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  been  subjected  to  Uw 
bidding  process  which  necess'ltated  our  pro- 
pKslng  a  price  on  this  quantity  which  was 
less  than  what  we  consider  equitable." 

Dodd  went  right  back  to  the  Pentagon  In 
subsequent  negotiations  to  appeal  for  a  bet- 
ter deal  for  Blinken.  The  Senator  even  wrou 
to  President  Johnson  and  got  a  reply  from 
Jack  Valentl,  then  a  White  House  aide:  "I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  as- 
sure that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  keep* 
his  office  closely  advised  on  the  progress  of 
this  action." 

Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  will  com- 
bine forces  over  WTOP  Radio  at  6  40  pjn. 
today,  Anderson  reporting  on  congressional 
Junketeers  and  Pearson  predicting  a  change 
In  LBJ's  popularity. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

Jan.  8,  1967) 

Washington  Expose 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Oonn.)  lately  has  been 
reading  more  and  enjoying  It  less.  He  sent  to 
the  Public  Affairs  Press  for  four  of  the  flret 
copies  off  the  press  of  the  book,  "Washington 
Expose,"  which  will  be  released  this  week. 

Dodd  didn't  like  what  he  read.  The  book 
told  how  he  had  phoned  Windham  High 
School's  principal,  H.  Chester  Nelson,  in 
WllllmanUc,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  28,  1962,  to 
tonguelash  him  for  featuring  a  lecturer  crit- 
ical of  Dodd. 

Then  the  Senator  called  In  his  internal 
security  staff  aide,  David  Martin,  and  or- 
dered him  to  run  an  Investigation  of  the  of- 
fending lecturer  who  turned  out  to  be  a  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighter  with  antl-Commtmlrt 
credentials  as  good  as  Dodd's. 

Another  time,  when  the  Senator's  son,  Toni 
Jr..  lorought  home  a  "D"  In  a  course  at 
Georgetown  University,  the  Irate  father 
sensed  something  un-American  about  the 
low  mark  and  ordered  the  professor  investi- 
gated. The  finding  was  that  Tom  Jr.  had  not 
been  doing  his  homework. 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Jan.  li 
1967] 

Senators  Wrangle  Over  Dodd's  Case 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

While  the  House  Investigates  the  hlgb 
living  of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  a 
Federal  court  hears  the  case  against  former 
Senate  aide  Bobby  Baker,  Senators  are 
wrangling  over  what  to  do  about  the  em- 
barrassing aflalrs  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.) . 

The  Wall  Street  law  firm  which  representi 
Dodd  Is  throwing  obstacles  In  the  way  of  tl« 
Senate  Ethics  Committee.  Chief  attorney, 
John  Sonnett,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  threatsn 
court  action  to  stop  the  Committee  from  in- 
vestigating Dodd's  finances. 

This  files  in  the  face  of  the  Senator"! 
original  offer  to  cooperate  fully  and  tum 
over  all  his  files  to  the  Committee. 

The  charges  are  far  more  serious  th«i 
those  brought  against  Powell  or  Baker.  »■ 
sentlally,  Powell  has  been  accused  of  takln« 
private  trips  at  public  expense.  Dodd  not 
only  charged  some  of  his  vacations  to  tne 
taxpayers,  but  collected  double  from  private 
groups  that  he  arranged  to  address. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  against  BaiH 
Is  that  he  pocketed  $80,000  In  campaign  con- 
tributions. Dodd  Is  accused  of  pocketing  &n 
estimated  $50,000  from  the  funds  raised  for 
his  political  campaigns.  ^ 

Unlike  Powell,  Dodd  has  not  been  barrta 
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from  bis  seat  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation. 

Dodd's  attorneys  contend  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  doesn't  have  Jurisdiction  to  In- 
vestigate campaign  expenditures. 

•Jurisdiction  to  investigate  campaign  ex- 
penditures for  many  years  has  been  and  sUll 
iTwlth  the  Senate  Rules  Committee."  Son- 
nett wrote  to  the  Committee. 

He  also  pleaded  that  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion might  Jeopardize  Dodd's  defense  against 
tax-evasion  charges. 

"I  would  be  deeply  concerned,"  wrote  Son- 
nett, "that  the  examining  revenue  agent 
might  be  prejudiced  by  anything  the  Com- 
mittee might  say  or  do." 

However,  the  Senate  debate  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Ethics  Committee  made 
it  clear  the  Committee  would  have  authority 
to  mvestlgate  any  misconduct. 

Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.)  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.), 
who  sponsored  the  motion  .to  establish  an 
Ithlcs  Committee. 

"The  Committee  would  be  free  to  Investi- 
gate anything  which.  In  Its  Judgment, 
seemed  worthy,  deserving  and  requiring  In- 
vestigation from  any  source?"  asked  Case. 

•That  Is  correct,"  replied  Cooper.  His  mo- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  reports  have  been  buzzing 
around  the  Senate  cloakroom  that  Dodd's 
friends  are  passing  the  hat  to  pay  his  legal 
expenses. 

He  is  reprefiented  by  CahUl,  Gordon,  Retn- 
del  A  Ohl— which  specializes  In  handling 
oorporate  work.  When  Dodd  was  asked  on  a 
TV  program  how  he  was  paying  for  this  hlgh- 
prtced  legal  talent,  he  replied: 

"I  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  John 
Sonnett  Is  doing  this,  as  he  presented  It  to 
me.  as  a  public  eervlce.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
hire  a  firm  such  as  this." 

Though  Dodd  deserves  a  good  defense,  his 
cue  seems  a  curious  cause  for  a  great  Wall 
Street  firm. 

A  poeslble  clue  to  the  firm's  solicitude  for 
the  Senator  can  be  found  In  the  records  of 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee which  Dodd  heads. 

During  the  early  19608,  the  subcommittee 
•tail  produced  documentary  evidence  that 
the  networks  were  deliberately  Injecting  sex 
and  violence  Into  TV  programs  to  booet  their 
raUngs. 

Psychiatrists  testified  that  violence  on 
television  was  having  a  "dangerous"  effect  on 
children. 

This  column  praised  Dodd  for  going  ahead 
with  the  Investigation.  But  after  an  en- 
couraging start,  the  Investigation  seemed  to 
die  out.  It  failed  to  bring  reforms  that  are 
needed  In  TV  programming,  and  today  sex 
and  crime  are  as  rampant  as  ever  on  tele- 
vision. 

The  secret  subcommittee  records  show  that 
the  staff  had  prepared  a  damaging  case 
•gainst  the  TV  networks.  i>arUcularly  NBC. 
To  defend  NBC.  the  late  John  Thomas  CahlU 
personally  appeared  before  Dodd.  He  was 
aenlor  partner  In  the  firm  that  Is  now  repre- 
aentlng  Dodd.  He  also  happened  to  be  a  di- 
rector of  the  NBC  Radio- TV  network  and  Its 
parent  company.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Normally,  NBC's  general  counsel,  Thomas 
Ervln,  would  have  handled  the  network's  de- 
fense. But  he  was  nudged  aside  to  make  way 
for  the  Wall  Street  Arm. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  firm  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  outcome.  Dodd  oblig- 
ingly agreed  to  hear  embarrassing  testimony 
In  closed  session.  Later,  he  suppressed  the 
most  damaging  evidence  against  NBC. 

He  also  rejected  the  recommendation  of 
chief  counsel  Paul  L.  Lfisklng  that  NBC 
«hould  be  cited  for  contempt  for  falUng  to 
comply  with  a  subpoena. 

Now  the  firm  that  pleaded  NBC's  case  be- 
fore Dodd  Is  handling  Dodd's  case  before  the 
Senate    Ethics    Committee.    After    Dodd    de- 
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Glared  on  television  that  the  firm  was  work- 
ing for  V'lm  free  of  charge,  the  firm  sub- 
mitted a  bill  which  Dodd's  Mends  axe  now 
scrambling  to  pay. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Jan.  18, 1967] 

MCCORUACK    AND   DODD 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
McCormack  pushed  an  unpalatable  bill 
through  the  House,  making  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  anti-war  demonstrators  to  delay 
mUltary  trains.  His  aim  was  to  help  Bep.  Joe 
Pool,  a  Red  baiter,  get  re-elected  In  Texas. 

Another  time,  when  the  Speaker  saw  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  approaching,  McCor- 
mack  broke  off  a  conversation  to  greet  Dodd 
effusively.  "Tom,  my  dear  friend!  'When  I 
think  of  the  years  you  and  I  have  been  fight- 
ing communism  together  .  .  ." 

Apparently  In  McCormack's  mind  the  fact 
that  Dodd  wraps  the  anU-Communlst  flag 
around  him  excuses  him  for  other  actions. 
At  Dodd's  request,  the  Speaker  personally 
ordered  the  firing  of  Jim  Boyd,  Dodd's  former 
administrative  assistant,  from  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  Boyd  la  one  of  the 
four  ex-employees  who  testified  against  Dodd 
and  had  taken  a  Job  In  the  Hotise  after  he 
left  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

House  Democrats  hate  to  hurt  McCormack, 
who  has  been  a  power  In  the  House  since  the 
19208.  Some  say  defensively  that  he  Is  more 
vigorous  than  his  75  years  Indicate,  that  he 
never  drinks  or  stays  up  late. 

They  may  never  carry  out  their  private 
mutterlngs  about  reducing  him  to  the  ranks. 
But  they  recall  that  when  kindly  ex-Speaker 
Joe  Martin  (R-Mass.)  grew  too  old  to  lead, 
the  Republicans  deposed  him  as  their  leader. 

DODD'S  ABSENTEE  BXCOBD 

The  Senate  rules  forbade  mention  of 
names,  but  it  was  Sen.  Dodd  whom  Sen. 
Steve  Young  (D-Ohlo)  had  in  mind  when 
he  moved  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic caucus  against  any  Democratic  Sena- 
tor who  failed  to  attend  10  per  cent  of  the 
sessions  of  his  conmilttees. 

Young's  Idea  was  to  drop  Senators  with 
poor  attendance  records,  and  later  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.),  the 
Majority  Leader,  stating:  "The  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  would  be 
practically  out  of  business  if  the  example  of 
one  of  the  Senators  of  this  committee  had 
been  followed  by  aU  the  others." 

Sen.  Young  then  went  on  to  outline  the 
amazing  attendance  record  of  Sen.  Dodd, 
though  he  didn't  mention  Dodd  by  name.  He 
pointed  out  that  "In  1963  he  attended  but 
one  meeting.  This  meeting  had  been  preceded 
by  the  announcement  that  pictvires  would 
be  taken  of  the  committee"  with  Ool.  John 
Glenn,  the  astronaut. 

"In  1964  the  Senator  attended  only  one 
meeting  throughout  the  entire  final  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,"  Young  continued.  "He 
was  present  for  one-half  ho\ir  during  which 
time  a  matter  pertaining  to  his  state  was  be- 
fore the  committee. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  1967] 
DoDD  Holds  Seat  but  Powell  Watts 

(By   Drew   Pearson   and   Jack   Anderson) 

There  are  some  significant  comparisons 
between  Bep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  a  Harlem 
Negro  and  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  a 
white  man.  Both  are  Democrats.  But  Powell 
has  been  stripped  of  his  chairmanship  and 
ordered  to  stand  aside  for  an  investigation. 
Sen.  Dodd,  though  under  formal  investiga- 
tion, remains  chairman  of  three  Important 
Senate  subcommittees. 

Here  is  the  scorecard  regarding  the  charges 
against  them:  Powell  has  been  accused  of 
payroll  padding. 

Dodd  placed  his  sons  on  the  Senate  pay- 
roll, has  sent  them  on  vacations  at  the  tax- 
payers'   exjjonse,    and    permitted    them    to 


charge  their  personal  long-distance  phone 
calls  to  the  Senate.  While  Christopher  Dodd 
was  attending  school  In  Providence,  R.I., 
he  phoned  friends  around  the  country  from 
Providence  and  billed  the  calls  to  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  Dodd's  most  flagrant  case  of  pay- 
roll padding  was  when  he  borrowed  money 
from  AI  Morano  and  George  GUdea. 

Powell  misused  his   Committee  air  travel 
cards  to  take  p)ersonal  trips. 

Dodd  not  only  charged  personal  trips  to 
his  various  commltteee  but  sometimes  col- 
lected for  the  same  trips  from  private  groups. 
He  spent  a  week  in  Los  Angeles,  from  Feb.  26 
to  March  4,  1964.  It  was  chiefly  a  vacation — 
except  for  a  15-mlnute  Joint  press  conference 
with  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  a  banquet  speech  to  the  Loe  An- 
geles Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dodd 
billed  both  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
subcommittee  and  the  Junior  Chamber  for 
the  same  trip. 

Powell   has   been   generally  charged  with 
loose  spending. 

Dodd  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  he  collected  as  campaign  contribu- 
tions, often  from  companies  that  he  had 
helped  to  obtain  Govenmient  contracts.  He 
drove  an  Oldsmoblle  that  was  turned  over  to 
him  by  a  company  he  had  aided.  He  also 
flew  in  the  private  planes  of  companies  that 
had  an  interest  in  his  hearings.  It  Is  against 
the  law  for  a  Senator  to  accept  the  slightest 
gratuity  from  those  he  helps  In  Washlngrton. 
It  Is  also  a  violation  for  him  to  divert  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use  without  report- 
ing the  Income  on  his  tax  returns. 

CONTEASTING     LEGISLATIVi:    EECORDS 

Powell  was  such  a  global  galllvanter  that 
he  was  nicknamed  the  Harlem  globe-trotter. 
However,  he  passed  an  amazing  number  of 
constructive  bills  through  his  House  Labor 
Committee  and  did  It^lth  such  efficiency 
that  he  received  presidential  praise. 

Dodd  In  contrast  passed  no  Important  leg- 
islation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Committee,  Dodd  launched  an  Investigation 
Into  sex  and  violence  on  the  TV  networks. 
Then  he  suppressed  the  most  damaging  evi- 
dence after  conferences  with  NBC's  attor- 
neys. Significantly,  NBC  was  represented  be- 
fore Dodd's  committee  by  the  same  Wall 
Street  firm  that  now  represents  Dodd  before 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee. 

Dodd's  legislation  to  regulate  the  mall- 
order  sale  of  guns  has  been  languishing  in 
committee  since  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination In  1963.  It  was  Introduced  In  the 
first  place  only  after  consultation  with  the 
gun  industry.  Its  wording  restricts  foreign 
producers  and  won't  hurt  the  big  Amertqpa 
mantifacturers.  The  bill  Is  still  In  committee. 

DODD     AND     INSTTRANCi; 

As  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  is  supposed  to  Investigate  Insurance 
abuses,  Dodd  actually  has  assisted  the  Insur- 
ance companies  behind  the  scenes. 

On  one  occasion,  he  sent  his  chief  Insur- 
ance Investigator,  Dean  Sharp,  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  stop  the  Government 
from  taking  over  insurance  on  stored  grain 
from  the  private  companies. 

Simultaneously  Dodd  sent  friends  to  In- 
surance companies  for  loans,  collected  a  law 
fee  for  arranging  for  Bankers  Life  and  Cas- 
ualty Company  to  do  business  in  Connecti- 
cut, accepted  free  rides  on  a  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company  plane  and  got  a  Job  for  his 
son,  Jeremy,  with  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty. 

The  Senator  also  stopped  paying  his  own 
Insurance  premiums,  which  were  carried  for 
him  by  the  Charles  H.  McDonough  Sons  In- 
surance Agency  until  this  column  broke  the 
story.  Up  to  that  time,  Dodd  owed  $3,403.37 
In  back  premituns. 

It  might  also  be  added  that  Dodd's  law 
firm  has  represented  Maryland  Casualty, 
Standard  Accident  Insurance,  Phoenix  of 
Hartford  Insurance  Group,  American  Insur- 
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ance  Group.  American  Fideluy,  Reliance  lu- 
surance.  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Northwestern  National  Cafua.ty,  Central  Mu- 
tual Insurance,  and  Norfolk  and  Dedham  In- 
surance. 

Yet  he  Is  still  entrusted  with  Investigating 
the  lnsur;ince  Industry 

I  Prom  the  Washington  ( D.C  i  Post, 

Jan.  25    1967  | 

Kenmtdt  Death  Unmovrned  by  Dodd 

(Drtm  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  i 

Some  people  have  asked  why  the  staff  of 
Sen.  Tom  Dodd  iD-Conn.i  left  him  after 
having  served  him  for  some  years.  There 
were  several  reasons,  but  one  of  them  In- 
volved a  bizarre  chapter  In  the  aftermath  of 
President  Kennedys  assassination  which 
William  Manchester  missed. 

Dodd  was  sitting  in  Franks  Restaurant  In 
Hartford  when  the  ni?*s  of  the  asfias&inatlon 
reached  him.  An  hour  or  two  later  one  of 
Dodd's  staff  members  la  Washington.  Michael 
O'Hare.  received  a  phone  call  from  Ruth 
Weldon.  secretary  to  Joe  Barr.  Washington 
representative  of  United  Aircraft,  stating 
that  the  new  President.  Lyndon  Johnson,  had 
summoned  Sen.  Dodd  m>  Washington;  there- 
fore Unltad  Aircraft  be.-ause  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  was  placing  a  special 
plane  at  the  Senator's  dispx«al.  It  would 
leave  Hartford  between  4  30  and  5  and  ar- 
rive in  Washington  about  6  30.  O'Hare  was 
Informed. 

The  news  sounded  strange  inasmuch  as 
any  call  from  the  Whi:e  Hoa-e  to  Sen  D<xld 
would  go  through  his  senate  oSlce  and  no 
such  call  had  been  re^ceivMl 

However.  Ed  SuUlvim,  Dodd's  political  sec- 
retary In  Hartford  telephoned  to  say  that 
the  Senator  wanted  Jdmes  Boyd,  his  Ewlmln- 
Istrattve  aMlrtant.  Marjorle  Carpenter,  and 
O'Hare  of  hU  staff  to  come  to  the  airport  to 
meet  him.  They  did  so 

When,  the  plane  arrived,  a  group  got  out. 
including  Jack  Smith,  vice  president  of 
United  Aircraft;  William  Curry,  an  old  po- 
litical friend  of  Dodd,  and  Jamee  O'Connor, 
a  lawyer  who  worked  for  a  time  for  Dodd 
and  who  became  his  1964  campaign  manager 
Curry  and  Smith  got  back  in  the  plane  to 
return  to  Hartford  The  others  escorted  the 
Senator  to  his  car. 

In  the  car  he  started  telling  everyone  atyout 
his  reactions  to  Mr  Kennedy's  death.  He 
seemed  surprised  that  people  In  Hartford 
were  so  concerned  about  it. 

NO    MOURNCB   HE 

He  pointed  to  the  grave  errors  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  and  compared  them  to 
the  reign  of  Pope  John  Sen  Dodd  said  that 
both  men  had  been  in  offlce  a  short  time, 
but  they  had  made  so  many  errors  that  It 
would  take  60  years  to  correct  them. 

E>odd  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  new 
Johnson  Administration  would  be  very 
friendly  to  him:  and  he  asked  Boyd,  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
cedure for  selecting  \  new  'Vice  President 
Does  the  Congress  pick  him  or  can  the  Presi- 
dent pick  him?  He  seemed  to  think  he  might 
be  the  man  to  be  picked 

Upon  arrival  at  his  home  the  Senator  went 
upstairs  with  his  staff  to  watch  television 
Tom  Jr.  and  a  schoolmate  were  In  the  study, 
watching  the  news  of  the  assassination.  A 
Canadian  spokesman  .appeared  on  the  screen 
to  express  the  condolences  of  Canada  to  the 
American  people  D<xld  didn't  like  what  he 
said  and  tuned  him  out 

He  then  turned  the  dl.il  to  try  to  find 
somethlnft  that  didn't  pertain  to  the  assassi- 
nation, but  all  he  could  get  was  organ  music 
Dodd  stood  In  front  of  the  TV  set.  waving 
his  arms,  conducting  the  organ  music. 

Dodd's  staff  was  dism.^yed  It  was  a  factor 
which  contributed  w  their  conviction  that 
they  were  working  for  the  wrong  man. 

NoT«. — Dodd    never    did    hear    from    LBJ 


Obviously  the  alleged  summons  to  Washing- 
ton was  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 

(From   the   Washington   Post.   Feb.   8.    1967 1 

McCarthy  Effort  To  Shield  Dodd  Fails 

I  By  Dre'v   Pearson   .ind   Jack   Anderson) 

What    t.'-ie    public   diUn  t    know   about   the 

last    closed    meeting    of    the    Senate    Ethics 

Committee      regarding      Sen       Tom      Dodd 

(D-Conn. )    was   that  Sen    Eugene   McCarthy 

iD-Mlnn.i    argued    that    future    hearings   be 

m  closed  session    This  would  ease   the  pain 

of  the  investigation  f  cr  Dodd 

And  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
dldn  t  know  when  he  tried  to  help  Dodd  wai 
that  Dodd  has  undercut  him  repeatedly  In 
the  past 

At  last  week  s  Ethics  Committee  meeting, 
McCarthy  was  overruled  He  argued  that  the 
evidence  against  Dodd  should  be  presented 
m  closed  session,  then  summarized  for  the 
public  m  a  Comnuf.ee  report  The  other 
five  Committee  members  argued  that  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  the  Bobby  Baker 
cases  would  make  the  public  highly  suspi- 
cious of  closed  hearings  The  vote  was  5  to 
1  that  the  Committee  must  operate  in  the 
open. 

Sen.  McCarthy,  a  conscientious  and  kind- 
ly Senator,  has  long  been  friendly  to  Dodd. 
But  the  friendship  has  not  always  been  re- 
ciprocated. During  the  1964  Democratic 
skirmishing  to  ?ee  who  would  ri:n  as  Vice 
President  on  the  Lyndon  Johnson  ticket, 
both  McC.irthy  and  Dodd  had  their  eyes  on 
the  No.  2  spot 

They  figured  that  Mr  Johnson  would  need 
a  Catholic  as  his  running  mate  In  order  to 
pick  up  pro-Kennedy  votes.  To  this  end. 
Sen  DcRid  had  a  memo  prepared  under  the 
caption  "Several  reasons  why  Dodd  should 
be  Vice  President."  The  memo  was  mimeo- 
graphed m  his  office  under  this  title,  taut 
then  Dodd  felt  that  the  title  was  not  Just 
what  he  wanted  and  remlmeographed  the 
memo  without  the  title 

Meanwhile,  he  kept  privately  belittling  the 
Idea  that  Gene  McCarthy  was  fit  to  be  Vice 
President  On  one  occasion  Mrs  Dcxld,  who 
naturally  echoed  her  husb.ind's  views,  re- 
marked "I  don't  see  why  any  man  should 
want  the  offlce  of  Vice  President  It's  shock- 
ing to  see  the  way  Gene  McCarthy  l.s  pusli- 
ing  hinvself  " 

Nevertheless.  McCarthy  continued  to  be 
very  friendly  to  the  Senator  from  Coniiectl- 
rvit  On  occasion  he  would  drop  by  Dodd's 
office  for  a  chat  Twice,  however.  Dodd  re- 
fused to  see  him 

M'CARTHY'3    OTHER    CHEEK 

Probably  McCarthy  did  not  know  that  he 
Wits  rebuffed  For  when  he  appeared  In  Dodd's 
outer  offlce  Dodd  hid  behind  an  Inner  door 
and  sent  word  out  by  a  staff  member  that 
he  was  not  in  Actually,  he  was  sitting  with 
hl.H  friend,  John  O'Keefe 

Despite  this,  McCarthy  last  week  did  his 
best  to  save  his  friend  fruim  public  embar- 
rassment by  arguing  that  the  next  hearings 
should  be  closed 

The  Committee  not  only  rejected  McCar- 
thy's proposal,  but  voted  unanimously  with 
McCarthy  Joining  -to  deny  Dodd's  claim  that 
the  Committee  had  no  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate his  finances 

The  irony  is  that  It  was  Dodd  himself  who 
requested  the  investigation  that  he  now 
claims  the  Committee  Is  unauthorized  to 
conduct. 

Dodd  and  his  attorney  picked  a  bad  day 
to  plead  his  case  before  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee Just  one  day  before  a  Jury  had  found 
Bobby  Baker  guilty  of  diverting  campaign 
funds  to  his  personal  use  without  report- 
ing the  income  on  his  tax  returns  This  Is 
exactly  what  Dodd  did  except  he  pocketed 
much  more  money  than  Bobby  Baker  D.xld 
used  campaign  funds  to  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  of  personal  bills  ranging  from  a  if>l 
heater    for    his    North    Stonlngton.    Conn  , 


home,    to    a    gala    wedding    party    for    tus 
daughter,  Martha. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  4.  19671 

Focus   Now    Shuts  From   Powell  to  Dodd 

(  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  i 

Now  that  a  Jury  has  convicted  Bobby 
Baker  and  the  House  has  slapped  down  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  the  public  Is  watching  to 
see  what  the  Senate  will  do  about  Sen.  Tom 
D.xid.  (D-Conni . 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  has  pain- 
stakingly tracked  down  financial  records 
proving  our  charge  that  Dodd  pocketed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  campaign  contributions 
One  committee  .source  estimates  that  the 
Senator  diverted  about  $500,000  from  hu 
campaign  treasury  to  his  personal  use 

Last  year.  Dodd  asked  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  to  Investigate  our  charges  and  of- 
fered his  full  cooperation.  Obviously,  he  ex- 
pected his  colleagues  to  w^hltewash  the 
charges  and  clear  his  name.  When  he  dis- 
covered that  the  committee  was  seriously  dig- 
ging lnt<3  the  evidence,  he  tried  to  block  the 
investigation  that  he.  himself,  had  requested 

Dodd's  next  tactic  ivas  to  seek  affidavits 
from  his  contributors  swearing.  "I  donated 
funds  to  Sen.  Dodd.  These  funds  were  in- 
tended by  me  as  a  personal  gift  to  Sen.  Dodd 
.  They  were  not  intended  as  a  political 
contribution   " 

Those  who  sign  the  affidavits,  however,  may 
run  the  risk  of  perjury.  For  the  Committee 
has  recovered  some  of  the  solicitation  let- 
ters, which  definitely  requested  "campaign 
contributions  ■ 

LETTER  TO  LBJ 

Dodd  also  wrote  a  letter  on  Aug  5.  1963. 
to  Lvndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  ask- 
ing him  to  appear  at  the  1963  fund-raising 
affair 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  again,"  wrote  Dodd. 
"for  your  generous  offer  to  come  to  Connect- 
icut to  assist  me  in  my  forthcoming  cam- 
paign ...  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  how 
enthusiastic  everyone  Is  about  your  visit  and 
how  much  It  will  assist  me  in  getting  my 
campaign  drive  under  way." 

Asked  about  his  participation  in  both  the 
1961  and  1963  testimonial  dinners  for  Dodd. 
President  Johnson  told  a  news  conference 
on  April  22,  1966:  I  have  no  information 
about  any  dinner  held  for  anyone  to  obtain 
funds  for  personal  use;  none  I  have  ever 
attended  that  I  knew  were  being  held  for 
that  purpose  " 

The  Senator's  own  sworn  reports  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  list  his  personal  ex- 
penditures from  the  testimonial  funds  as 
"campaign  expenses." 

For  example,  Dodd  reported  an  »8500  pay- 
ment to  Edward  Lockett  for  "preparation  of 
campaign  literature."  Lockett  was  actually 
paid  to  ghostwrite  a  book  for  the  Senator, 
who  pocketed  the  advance  royalty  The  book 
was  never  issued  as  "campaign  literature." 
and  Lockett  was  paid  by  check  drawn  on  the 
testimonial-dinner  account. 

Dodd  even  listed  as  "campaign  expenses'* 
$579  to  Schneider's  for  "cami>algn  lunch- 
eons" and  «221  75  to  the  Congressionsl 
Country  Club  for  "political  meetings" 
Schneider's  turned  out  to  be  a  liquor  store 
and  the  bills  from  the  Country  Club  show 
the  entire  $221.75  was  spent  by  Dodd's  fam- 
ily for  swimming  and  snacks 

Even  If  Dodd  could  convince  the  Senate 
that  the  contributions  to  his  testimonial 
dinners  were  intended  as  personal  rather 
than  political  donations,  he  would  still  b* 
In  trouble.  For  he  actively  solicited  contribu- 
tions from  firms  he  had  helped  In  Washing- 
ton It  Is  against  the  law  for  a  Senator  to 
accept  money  or  gifts  in  return  for  assisting 
anyone  with  their  Government  problems. 

GRATErtTL    FRIENDS 

A  member  of  Dodd's  Senate  staff,  George 
Gildea,   reported   in   writing  to   the  Senator 
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in  ..civance  of  the  1961  dinner:  "John 
O'Keefe  a  friend)  will  add  additional  names 
oi  Iriends  he  wishes  to  participate  in  this 
dinner  I  also  left  with  Jim  Gartland  (an- 
other staff  member)  his  list  of  people  who 
he  has  done  favors  and  help  to  get  business 
through  vour  offlce." 

.\;;er  the  dinner,  another  Senate  employe, 
Ed  S'.iUivan.  complained  In  a  letter  to  Dodd: 
■I  was  much  surprised  at  the  few  leads  to 
come  from  the  offlce.  I  am  sure  that  enough 
concerns  have  had  favors  from  the  offlce  that 
should  have  given  us  another  25  tables." 

Note:  Though  the  Senate  Is  going  ahead 
wit.^  Its  own  painful  probe.  It  Is  hampering 
the  J'listice  Department's  Investigation  of 
Dodd  bv  pernUttlng  him  to  remain  an  active 
meiTiber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Thus  he 
passfs  on  legislation  and  appointments  af- 
fecting the  officials  who  are  supposed  to  be 
investigating  him.  What's  more,  Dodd  can 
cast  The  deciding  vote  on  many  Issues  vital 
to  the  Justice  Department,  since  the  Com- 
mittee Is  dU-lded  almost  equally  between 
ccr.seivatives  and  liberals. 

On  at  least  one  occasion,  Dodd  abused  his 
congressional  power  over  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  was  then  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 
The  Senator  questioned  Katzenbach  In  his 
offlce  for  45  minutes  about  Katzenbach's 
transfer  to  the  State  Department.  Thus  Kat- 
zenbach. who  had  unhappily  ordered  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Senator's  alleged  law  vio- 
lations, was  oblleed  meekly  to  endure  Dodd's 
!:iquisitlon. 


(Prom  the  Washington   iDC  )   Post,  Mar.  7, 

19671 

Senate  Aide  ScotrrED  Deals  for  Dodd 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack'\nderson) 

The  Senate  Ethics  Conunlttee,  In  Its  probe 

into  the  tangled  finances  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd 

(D-Conn.)  shouldn't  stop  with  the  campaign 

contributions  he  stuffed  into  his  own  pocket. 

Even  more  important  Is  the  story  of  how 

Dodd  has  used  his  Senate  Influence  bo  make 

a  fast  buck.  We  have  already  cited  examples 

of   how    he    Intervened    with    the    govem- 

mer.t  to  seek  favors  for  people  who  slipped 

him  cash,  furnished  him  with  automobllee, 

and  flew  him  around  In  private  planee. 

The  kev  to  his  private  deals  Is  gray,  griz- 
zled Ed  Sullivan,  a  Senate  employe  who 
seems  to  be  In  charge  of  the  Senator's  fund 
raising,  both  personal  and  political.  Sulli- 
van sends  the  Senator  cryptic  reports, 
scrawled  on  lined  yellow  paper. 

Scarcely  a  month  after  Dodd  had  taken  the 
oath  as  Senator,  he  received  his  first  propo- 
sitions from  Sullivan. 

"Frank  Is  Interested  In  an  S.B.L.  (Small 
Business  Iioan),"  wrote  Sullivan  on  Feb.  4, 
1956.  "He  has  not  applied  and  Intended  to 
talk  with  us  before  making  a  move.  He  plana 
to  give  me  a  preview  of  the  situation  Monday, 
Feb  9.  According  to  the  papers,  you  wlU  be 
here  Feb.  10.  Maybe  on  the  plane  you  cotild 
think  this  over ; 

"1  Fee  for  procurement  work. 
"2  Getting  a  share  of  stock,  plus  an  ar- 
rangement that  would  bring  a  steady  in- 
come. This  Is  a  good  business  and  a  lot  can 
be  done  for  him.  He  knows  the  bualneM, 
appreciates  the  value  of  spending  money  in 
the  right  places  and  has  never  had  enough 
capital  to  handle  his  growth. 

"This,  of  course,  are  my  Ideas.  I  will  only 
try  to  promote  them  after  you  tell  me  to.  .  .  . 

MONET  can  be  MAOK! 

"Harold  wanted  help  In  getting  a  name 
scotch.  They  also  are  looking  for  a  warehouae 
In  Hartford.  They  have  no  attorney  in  this 
area  On  this  deal,  I  have  these  thoughts: 

Help  get  a  scotch.  Take  a  fee  or  boooma 
their  local  attorney  (not  you  I  know)  on  a 
retainer  basis.  Or  rent  them  a  warehouse. 
Or  take  a  share  of  the  operation  in  thla 
branch  with  a  steady  Income. 

■  .\galn  these  are  my  Ideas  I  hope  you  can 


agree  and  let  me  know  when  you  are  In. 
Money  can  and  ■will  be  made." 

In  another  letter,  dated  March  14,  1960. 
Sullivan  wrote  about  another  opportunity 
for  the  Senator:  "ThU  morning  I  spent  an 
hour  with  Jack.  We  had  a  real  good  talk.  I 
know  there  is  nothing  Jack  wouldn't  do  for 
you  and  also  I  know  that  he  can  steer  things 
your  way  that  would  easily  solve  aU  your 
problems. 

"I  am  to  see  him  again  Thursday.  We 
agreed  that,  when  you  are  around,  we  will  get 
together,  and  Jack  promises  he  will  come  up 
with  something.  .  .  . 

"I  am  sure,  Tom,  thU  Is  the  right  move. 
Your  Washington  Income  must  be  added  to, 
and  you  must  agree  on  a  plan  that  will  do 
this. 

"You  spoke  for  an  engineering  outfit,  some 
little  attorney  came  to  Jack  for  them.  They 
got  what  you  asked  for.  This  Is  fine  If  you 
are  in  but  no  good  otherwise. 

"This  Is  enough  to  let  you  know  we  cov- 
ered all  bases,  and  I  hope  you  approve.  I 
know  such  a  thing  can  work  If  done  right; 
it  cannot  work  tinless  handled  right.  Only 
three  of  us  know  of  this  move." 

Subsequently,  the  raapy-volced  Sullivan 
wrote  again  to  Dodd:  "The  big  question  now 
Is,  what  to  do  to  continue  some  extra  In- 
come. I  bet  you  have  Ideas,  I  hope  so,  we 
must  talk  over  on  first  chance. 

"A  long  time  back,  we  talked  about  an 
S.B.A.  (Small  Business  Administration)  fi- 
nance concern,  then  dropped  it.  To  me  It 
seems  this  must  have  merit.  A  new  license 
has  just  been  issued  In  Stamford.  In  the 
country  as  of  now  there  Is  419  concerns." 

Sullivan's  letters  Indicate  that  his  chief 
Senate  duty  was  hustling  money  for  Dodd. 
For  this  he  was  paid  a  full-time  salary  by 
the  taxpayers. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  13,  1967] 

Dodd  Case  Delay  Puzzles  the  Pttblic 


(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

It  has  now  been  eight  months  since  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  held  its  last  hear- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.) .  The  last  Senate  hearing  was  held  on 
July  19,  1966.  Today  the  Committee  resumes 
Its  Investigation. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  ask,  therefore, 
why  the  difference  between  the  fast  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  expelling 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  and  the 
long  delay  of  the  Senate  m  even  completing 
Its  investigation  of  Sen.  Dodd.  an  Investiga- 
tion which  he  asked  for  and  involving  charges 
which  are  far  more  serious  than  those  against 
Powell.  ,         „       „ 

Yet  the  House  finished  Its  work  on  Powell 
In  six  weeks  and  threw  klm  out  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  has  not  finished  its  work  In  eight 
months  and  Dodd  remains  active  on  three  full 
committees  and  runs  two  subcommittees.  The 
public  Is  entitled  to  know  why. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  moves  with  more 
"deliberate"  speed  than  the  House.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  Committee  staff  has  needed 
time  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
Dodd's  finances.  Even  so,  eight  months  Is  a 
long  period  of  "deliberation."  And  delay  dulls 
the  memory  of  witnesses,  risks  the  death  of 
witnesses  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  Sen. 
Dodfl.  Why  the  patience? 

THE    ETHICS    HTCOBD 

Here  is  the  chronological  record  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  deliberation: 

1  On  Feb.  23,  1968,  Sen.  Dodd  asked  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  Investigate  charges 
against  him.  He  took  the  initiative.  The  com- 
mittee did  not.  It  was  suspected  that  Dodd 
anticipated  an  early  whitewash  from  his  col- 

2  Earlier  In  February  Dodd  had  written 
the  FBI  asking  that  It  investigate  Pearson 
and  Anderson  In  connection  with  columns 
published  about  him  and  documents  quoted. 


When  J.  Edgar  Hoover  proceeded  with  the 
probe,  his  G-Men  conducted  It  In  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  they  were  on  Dodd's  side.  Some 
witnesses  were  actually  called  Into  Dodd's 
office  to  be  cross-examined.  Dodd  was  once 
an  FBI  agent. 

3.  After  the  Ethics  Committee  decided  to 
investigate.  It  permitted  Dodd  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  a  privilege  not  given  to 
any  other  witness  except  the  late  Sen.  Joe 
McCarthy  (R-Wls.)  when  he  was  censured. 

4  After  the  Committee  had  printed  Its 
rules.  It  amended  them  to  permit  Dodd's 
counsel  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 

Furthermore,  the  Ethics  Committee  per- 
mitted Dodd's  counsel  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses not  regarding  their  credibility  but 
about  their  private  lives,  questions  whicii 
never  would  have  been  permitted  in  a  court 
of  law.  This  set  a  Senate  precedent  and  will 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Senate  to  g3t  reputa- 
ble witnesses  to  testify  against  a  Senator's 
conduct  in  the  future. 

Dodd  turned  up  with  the  Wall  Street  law 
firm  of  Cahill.  Gordon.  Sonnett.  Relndel  & 
Ohl  as  his  counsel.  John  Sonnett.  senior 
partner,  plus  assistants,  came  to  Washington 
personallv.  The  services  of  this  firm  on  a  case 
of  this  kind  run  around  $3000  a  day.  The 
mystery  has  never  been  solved  as  to  who  has 
put  up  the  money. 

5.  Dodd's  counsel  was  also  permitted  to 
look  at  the  transcripts  of  closed  hearings  so 
he  could  know  in  advance  the  questions 
asked  of  witnesses.  The  witnesses  wno  testi- 
fied against  the  Senator  were  given  no  such 
reciprocal  privilege. 

DODD  ESC.^PES 

6.  The  Committee  would  not  permit  Com- 
mittee Counsel  Benjamin  Pern  to  cross- 
examine  Dodd  and  did  not  require  Dodd 
himself  to  testify,  except  as  he  volunteered. 
It  also  failed  to  cross-examine  Mrs.  Dodd  on 
the  question  of  rugs  when  she  testified  about 
a  completely  different  set  of  rugs  than  those 
which  had  been  brought  Into  the  hearing. 

7.  In  mid-January  Sen.  Dodd  and  his 
counsel  moved  In  closed  session  that  the 
Committee  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  probe 
Dodd's  finances.  At  this  point  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  began  to  stiffen  up.  All  its 
members  voted  against  their  colleague  from 
Connecticut. 

Previously  counsel  Fern  had  begun  a 
painstaking  Investigation  of  Dodd's  finances. 
Though  Dodd  had  asked  for  the  investiga- 
tion, he  refused  to  show  the  Committee  his 
financial  records.  Committee  Investigators 
had  to  subpoena  the  records  from  banks  and 
elsewhere. 

On  or  about  Feb.  15  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee offered  to  stipulate  certain  facts  in  ad- 
vance of  today's  hearings  In  order  to  save 
time  and  perhaps  embarrassment  to  Dodd. 
Dodd  made  a  counterproposal. 

He  was  willing  to  concede  that  he  had 
used  the  proceeds  of  testimonial  dinners  to 
pay  personal  debts  and  expenses,  but  wanted 
the  Senate  Committee  to  agree  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  this  because  the  dinners  were 
for  personal  proceeds,  not  political  contribu- 
tions. J        ,    »v,„ 

Dodd  did  not  report  the  proceeds  of  the 
dinners,  amounting  to  at  least  $170,000,  as 
taxable  income  and  he  proposed  stipulating 
to  the  Committee  that  he  had  "borrowed' 
this  money.  The  Senate  Committee  rejected 
this  counter  stipulation. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16.  1967] 
Dodd  Aides  Followed  Ike's  Ethics  Code 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
Resourceful  Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas 
(R-Md.)  picked  out  of  the  dusty  files  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  July  11, 
1958  which  every  Congressman  and  his  em- 
ployes should  read,  including  Sen.  Tom  Dodd 
(D-Conn.). 
It  not  only  set  up  a  code  of  ethics  for  Gov- 
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ernment  service  but  cleaj-!y  specified  that 
"all  aoverninent  servants"  must  "expose  cor- 
ruption wherever  discovered  " 

The  code  definitely  puts  an  obligation  on 
the  employes  of  Senators  and  C.ingressmen 
to  report  any  wrongdoing  by  that  Senator  or 
Congressman  which  is  exactly  what  the  em- 
ployes of  Sen.  Dodd  finally  did.  Several  of  his 
staff  bad  been  with  him  a  long  time  Jim 
Boyd,  his  administrative  assistant,  had  cam- 
paigned for  him  even  before  he  Joined  his 
8t3.ir,  helped  blm  get  elected. 

But  when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing. 
gradually  dlslllUBloned.  they  finally  decided 
they  had  to  follow  the  code  of  ethics  which 
they  had  learned  as  youngsters  and  which 
was  restated  in  the  long  forgotten  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Oovemment  Service"  adopted  In 
^958. 

DODO'S  CHU-OREN 

There  la  nothing  the  taxpayers  can  pro- 
vide that  la  too  good  for  Sen  Dodd's  six  chil- 
dren. 

He  baa  put  two  of  hla  boys  on  the  Senate 
payroll — Jeremy  at  1125  and  Tom  Jr  at  $120 
a  week.  But  all  the  children  have  charged 
meals,  phone  calls  and  other  incidentals  to 
bla  Senate  account. 

When  aon  Chris  was  attending  Providence 
College,  he  made  long-distance  calls  to  girl 
friends  around  the  country  and  charged  them 
to  the  Senate  aa  official  business. 

Dodd  also  happily  shared  with  his  children 
the  free  travel  he  was  able  to  arrange  for 
himself.  Tbomaa  O'Netl.  board  chairman  of 
RKO  Oeneral,  was  one  of  several  business 
tycoons  who  let  the  Senator  use  their  private 
planes. 

Por  example,  CNell  sent  his  private  plane 
to  Washington  on  Aug  7.  1965.  to  pick  up 
Tom  Jr.  and  a  friend.  They  were  flown  to 
Westerly.  RJ.,  the  cloeest  airport  to  the  Dodd 
country  home  in  North  Stonlngton,  Conn 

Here  the  plane  picked  up  the  Senator  and 
flew  him  to  New  York  City  where  he  changed 
places  with  his  daughter  Carolyn  who  was 
whisked  back  to  Westerly 

rounCAi.  vnsxrs  pkxsonal 

Other  bills  run  up  by  the  Dodd  children 
have  been  paid  out  of  his  political  contribu- 
tions— ranging  from  snacks  at  the  Congres- 
sional Country  Club  to  airline  travel 

In  1963  Tom  Jr.  made  a  number  of  flights 
that  were  charged  to  the  Senate  campaign. 
Including  trlpa  from  W.ishlngton  to  Akron. 
April  18  (»S9  43):  W.whlngton  to  Chicago. 
June  24  (•91.77);  and  Washington  to  Ashe- 
vUle.  June  2A  (•68  36) 

Dodd  has  freely  used  his  .Sen:»te  influence 
to  help  hla  sons  get  ahead  He  set  up  son 
Jeremy  aa  an  agent  for  Aetna  Life  and  C.isu- 
alty  Company  after  blocking  .m  Investigation 
of  the  big  Insurance  companies  The  boy  gave 
the  Insurance  business  a  try  but  decided  he 
liked  It  better  on  his  father's  Government 
payroll. 

When  Tom  Jr.  brought  home  a  "D"  In  a 
course  at  Georgetown  University,  the  Irate 
father  ordered  a  check  on  the  professor  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sutxrommlttee. 
which  probes  communism 

Afterward,  young  Tom  decided  he  wanted 
to  travel  In  Latin  America  to  do  research 
on  his  doctorate.  The  Senator  obligingly  got 
In  touch  with  Razor  King  Pat  Prawley 

CAST    WAT    TO    GBT    A    PH      D. 

■■Dear  Pat,"  wrote  Dodd  on  Jan  26  1965, 
"Tom  la  hoping  to  leave  for  Nicaragua  in 
about  three  weeka,  and  he  told  me  that  you 
had  expressed  an  Interest  in  hLs  trip  and  In- 
dicated that  he  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  while  there  whicn  would  help 
defray  bla  expenses." 

The  Senator  added :  I  have  already  looked 
Into  the  patent  situation,  and  I  will  write 
another  letter  about  It  soon.  This  had  to 
do  with  one  of  Prawley's  patent  problems. 

Prawley  obligingly  granted  Tom  Jr  a  schol- 
arship to  study  In  Latin  .\merica  and  put  him 
up  In  hla  villa  In  Managua. 


To  help  the  boy  with  his  doctonite,  the 
Senator  got  material  out  of  State  Depart- 
ment Sles  to  send  h'.m  But  your.?  Tom  had 
hit  upon  an  even  easier  way  On  March  21. 
he  wrote  to  his  fathers  Senate  office  manager. 
Michael  OHare 

".\n  Important  request.  I  would  like  a  25- 
page  or  so  report  on  the  Central  .American 
Common  Mirket — with  a  bibliography  This 
report  should  be  a  brief  review  of  the  his- 
torical developments  In  establishing  the  mar- 
ket and  then  a  dlscu.sslon  of  the  ways  In 
which  the  market  has  developed 

"I  understand  the  refprence  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  doea  this  Please  have 
them  start  It  soon  so  I'll  have  It  for  class  by 
the  end  of  M,iy  " 

When  Tom  finally  finished  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, he  sent  It  to  his  dad's  Senate  office 
to  be  typed  For  five  days  In  Nivembcr.  1965 
a  secretary  paid  by  the  taxpayers  typ)ed  the 
300-page  dissertation. 

IPVom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  20,   1967] 

Some    Dodd    Data    Ignored    bt    Probers 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington  .As  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee ground  Its  he.i.rlngs  toward  a  stop 
last  week  It  was  appwirent  that  Its  Investi- 
gative staff  had  done  a  meticulous  Job  of 
probing  Sen.  Dodd's  finances,  but  that  the 
Senators  themselves  either  had  forgotten  or 
Ignored  some  of  the  most  lmp<-)rtHnt  points 
In  the  strange  career  of  Tom  Dodd. 

These  Include  his  backdoor  law  practice, 
payroll  padding,  payroll  maneuvering,  fa- 
vors to  gift-bearing  lobbyists,  accepting  free 
automobiles  and  airplane  travel  from  those 
doing  business  with   the  (iovernment 

Since  this  column  had  something  to  do 
with  starting  the  Dodd  Investigation  we  trust 
the  Senate  Committee  will  not  resent  our 
reporting  some  of  the  facts  which  they  over- 
Uxjked   Here  are  a  few  uf  them 

Repairs  on  Dodd  s  Summer  Home^-Mlchael 
O'Hare,  Dodd  s  former  office  manager  and 
bookkeeper  was  prepared  U)  testify  that  more 
than  J50.000  w.vi  uiken  out  of  testimonial 
dinner  funds  u^  renovate  Dixld's  summer 
home  in  North  Stonlngton.  Conn  He  was 
not  cross-examined.  The  whole  thing  was 
Ignored. 

.Advice  on  Tax-Free  Gifts — Sen.  Dodd  has 
claimed  that  he  had  the  advice  of  his  lawyers 
to  treat  contributions  to  testimonial  dinners 
as  tax-free  gifts  However,  sworn  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  showed  thai 
D<xld's  tax  accountant  in  Hartford.  David 
Nichols,  warned  him  otherwise  Nichols 
learned  that  Dodd  had  tran.sferred  i6000  to 
his  personal  account  from  funds  raised  at 
the  "DC  Reception  for  Dodd"  and  warned 
that  the  16000  would  have  to  be  reported  as 
income  unless  Dodd  listed  It  as  a  loan  and 
paid  It  back 

Thus  Dodd  admitted  by  repaying  the  $6000 
loan  that  thl.s  money  was  taxable,  while  at 
the  same  time  claiming  that  other  Identical 
contributions  were  not  taxable. 

Loan.s  and  Jobs — Dodd  pe.'suaded  the 
White  House  to  appoint  the  son  of  La/arus 
Haj-man  in  Hartford  as  a.sslstant  US.  at- 
torney In  Connecticut  SlmuItaneou.sly  Dodd 
borrowed,  first  $7500  from  Hayman.  later 
$6000  from  him  to  satisfy  a  total  Income  tax 
payment  of  $13,500. 

The  Senate  Committee  listened  to  testi- 
mony regarding  Dodd  s  borrowing  to  pay  his 
$13,500.  but  never  really  delved  Into  whether 
Dodd  paid  back  the  money  and  Its  possible 
connection  with  the  US    attorneyship 

B.ickdoor  Law  Practice — There  s  a  criminal 
statute  forbidding  a  Senator  from  taking 
law  fees  in  return  for  practice  against  the 
Crovemment.  Yet  Dodd  made  representa- 
tions, before  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  in  the  case  of  a  Government 
park  and  a  high  nse  apartment  which  Dodd  s 
client  Tom  F^ouge  wanted  Ui  build  In  San 
Francisco  obstructing  the  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate 


Dodd  even  quarreled  with  his  law  asso- 
ciates about  his  share  of  the  legal  business. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand."  he  wrote 
his  law  associates  on  July  2.  1961.  "when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  Lirge  contri- 
bution to  the  firm,  and  actually  my  return 
has  been  small.  It  should  be  much  larger. 
and  this  Is  something  I  will  have  to  talk 
about  very  soon. 

"I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
that  goes  Into  the  office  because  of  me  .  .  . 

■  Many  men  who  are  In  public  life,  receive 
a  steady  income  from  their  law  practices  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  as.soclatlon." 

Letter  to  LBJ — An  array  of  witnesses  swore 
to  the  Senate  Committee  that  money  raised 
fronx  testimonial  dinners  was  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  Dodd's  personal  expenses,  not  cam- 
paign expenses.  The  Senate  Committee  how- 
ever, knew  of  one  clinching  letter  written 
by  Dodd  to  none  less  than  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, then  Vice  President,  Aug.  5.  1963.  thank- 
ing him  for  agreeing  to  speak  at  Dodd  Day 
In  Connecticut.  "Allow  me  to  thank  you 
again  for  your  generous  offer  to  come  to 
Connecticut  to  assist  me  In  my  forthcoming 
campaign."  Dodd  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Payroll  Padding — Mrs.  Beverly  Curry  of 
Hartford  has  been  on  the  Senator's  payroll 
for  six  years  for  $4500  annually.  Mrs.  Curry 
Is  supixjsed  to  be  attached  to  the  Hartford 
office  but  has  never  worked  there.  But  her 
husband  Is  a  big  Connecticut  politician 
whose  support  Dodd  needs 

Tlie  son  of  Florence  Lowe,  Washington 
representative  of  Metromedia,  was  put  on  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  SubconMnlttee  pay- 
roll, though  he  had  no  experience  In  the 
Intricate  problem  of  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency. Metromedia  was  under  Invesugatlon 
for  Its  emphasis  on  TV  crime  at  the  time. 

Edward  Sullivan,  who  draws  $15,000  a  year 
as  a  member  of  Dodd"s  staff,  lives  In  Hart- 
ford and  does  no  real  work  for  Dodd  except 
money-raising 

Diverting  personnel — To  make  up  for  chair- 
warmers.  Dodd  diverts  trained  f>ersonnel  to 
his  office  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  This  committee,  dealing  with 
a  vital  subject,  is  suppKJsed  to  have  a  staff  of 
21.  though  only  eight  have  been  working 
on  oonmiittee  business.  M  one  time  during 
the  investigation  of  televised  crime  by  NBC. 
Committee  Cotinsel  Carl  Pernan  threatened 
to  rehlgn  because  he  was  Investigating  one  of 
the  blggeat  corporations  m  television  with- 
out enough  personnel  to  do  it. 

(From  the  WalUngford  (  Conn  )  Post.  Mar,  23, 
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Dodo's  Problem 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  smokescreen  sent  up  by  John  Sonnett, 
resourceful  attorney  for  Sen.  Tom  Dodd.  D- 
Conn  .  in  introducing  a  claim  that  39  of 
Dodd"B  checks  were  forged  raises  a  question 
which  Dodd's  former  staff  had  resolved  to 
keep  out  of  the  hearings— his  alcoholism. 

The  only  plausible  explanation  for  the 
heavier  lines  on  Dodd's  signature  which 
showed  up  on  39  checks  was  that  he  signed 
them  under  the  Infiuence  of  liquor.  His  staff 
say  that  in  such  cases  the  Senator  leaned 
heavily  on  his  desk  and  on  his  pen. 

This  Is  Information  we  have  had  for  two 
years  but  have  been  reluctant  to  publish.  Be- 
cause of  the  unfair  charges  against  Michael 
O'Hare.  Dodd's  bookkeeper,  however,  we  have 
decided  to  offer  the  obvious  explanation. 

There  has  been  no  charge  by  Dodd's  hand- 
WTitlng  expert  that  O'Hare  forged  the  checks, 
and  no  charge  that  O'Hare  took  any  of  Dodd's 
funds. 

It  Is  common  practice  In  every  Senator'* 
office  to  have  a  secretary  or  assistant  sign 
letters.  Thousands  of  letters  go  out  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  every  day  which  Senators  never  see. 
And  some  Senators  give  check-signing  power 
to  their  assistants. 

When   0"Hare   first   Joined   Dodd's  staff,  » 
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girl  In  the  office,  Barbara  Van  Trease,  signed 
his  checks,  and  Dodd  used  to  Joke  about  the 
skill  with  which  she  imitated  his  signature. 
O'Hare  stopped  thlfi  and  was  careful  to  have 
iHe  Senator  himself  &lgn  the  checks.  Thou- 
sands were  signed  In  the  five  years  that  fol- 
lowed, and  It's  interesting  that  out  of  these 
niany  checks  Sonnett  should  pick  out  39  to 
claim  they  were  forged,  all  payable  to  cash 
or  Schneider's  Liquor  Store.  Significantly, 
O'Hare  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
aiittee  staff  to  one  of  Dodd's  checks  In  their 
possession  which  definitely  was  forged,  dated 
liarch,  1961,  which  was  before  his  employ- 
ment. The  Senate  committee,  however,  did 
act  go  Into  this. 

To  other  Senators  It  has  been  no  secret  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  suffers 
from  alcoholism.  Sometimes  he  has  made  this 
lU  too  clear  on  the  Senate  floor.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  October,  1963,  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen 
of  Illinois,  the  Republican  leader,  reproved 
Dodd  publicly  for  his  long,  rambling  dla- 
course  on  Senate  absenteeism.  Dodd  has  one 
of  the  worst  committee  absenteeism  records 
m  the  Senate,  yet  entreated  his  colleagues 
to  "sit  longer,  sit  Saturdays,  sit   nights." 

"Quite  a  number  of  things  can  Induce  cere- 
bral Incoherence,"  remarked  Dlrksen  caus- 
tically   as    Dodd    finally    took    his    seat. 

It  was  Incidents  like  this  that  Dodd's  staff 
loyally  tried  to  avoid.  Time  after  time  when 
he  drank  too  much  and  became  cantanker- 
ous, they  kept  him  off  the  Senate  floor  for  fear 
he  would  tangle  with  other  Senators. 

Once  It  was  necessary  for  Marjorle  Carpen- 
•.er,  his  secretary,  to  apply  a  cold  towel  to 
Dodd  and  get  him  down  on  the  office  couch 
to  sober  up.  He  had  an  Important  engage- 
ment to  keep  later  that  afternoon. 

Night  after  night  Dodd  would  spend  time 
drinking  In  his  office  until  quite  late.  Supper 
would  be  sent  from  the  Senate  restaurant, 
and  frequently  the  Senator  would  remain  In 
hli  office  until  one  or  two  In  the  morning. 
Usually  It  was  Michael  O'Hare,  who  was 
dosest  to  him,  who  remained  with  him  call- 
ing his  home  to  alibi  that  the  Senator  was 
detained  on  Senate  btislness;  and  finally, 
when  he  had  sobered  up  enough,  taking  him 
home. 

It  was  O'Hare  also  who  saved  Dodd  from 
»  most  embarrassing  situation  when  he  be- 
came Intoxicated  while  dining  out  In  George- 
town and  Insisted  on  going  on  to  the  Crazy 
Horse,  a  teenage  rock  'n'  roll  Joint  then  run 
by  his  friend  Sanford  Bomsteln.  O'Hare  per- 
suaded the  Senator  that  he  should  go  home 
Instead  of  the  Crazy  Horse,  but  knowing 
Dodd  well,  O'Hare  waited  outalde  the  Sen- 
»tor"8  house  to  observe  what  would  happen. 
As  he  expected.  Dodd  sttimbled  out  of  his 
home  In  the  company  of  his  secretary,  Do- 
reen  Moloney,  and  attempted  once  again  to 
go  to  the  Crazy  Horse. 

"No,  you  can't  do  that,"  O'Hare  admon- 
ished. "You  have  to  go  back  home."  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  back  Into  the  house. 

dodd's     CASTIX 

Dodd  loved  his  office.  It  was  his  castle.  He 
equipped  It  with  murky  lights,  and  he  prac- 
tloaUy  lived  there. 

The  reason  for  the  many  liquor  bills  at 
Schneider's  nearby  liquor  store  was  because 
the  Senator  would  run  out  of  whiskey  and 
O'Hare  would  have  to  send  over  and  get  some 
for  him  In  a  hurry. 

Of  Dodd's  staff,  Jim  Boyd  and  O'Hare  were 
the  closest  to  him.  They  frequently  met  him 
»t  the  airport  when  he  arrived  from  Con- 
necticut and  took  care  of  him  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions. 

"We  were  members  of  a  middle-class  Irish 
family,"  O'Hare  once  explained,  "and  be- 
heved  that  the  only  way  you  got  ahead  In 
the  world  was  to  work  like  the  devil  and 
(Ubmlt  to  being  kicked  around  somewhat." 

They  took  a  lot  of  abuse  from  Dodd. 

Other  members  of  Dodd's  staff  long  before 
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had  lost  all  respect  for  the  Senator,  and  Boyd 
and  O'Hare  had  theirs  severely  shaken  on 
the  day  President  Kennedy  was  aasasslnated. 

On  that  day  Dodd  demanded  a  special 
plane  from  United  Aircraft  to  fly  him  from 
Hartford  to  Washington  on  the  excuse  that 
the  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  needed 
him  immediately.  Actually  Johnson  had  not 
communicated  with  him  and  had  not  yet 
returned  to  Washington  from  Dallas. 

But  Dodd  notified  bis  Btc^  to  be  at  the 
airport  to  meet  his  special  plane.  In  the  car 
driving  home,  he  told  his  staff  that  Ken- 
nedy had  made  as  many  errors  as  Pope  John 
and  that  It  would  take  60  years  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  both.  He  seemed  jubilant 
over  the  death  of  Kennedy,  asked  Boyd  to 
look  up  the  procedure  for  selecting  a  new 
Vice  President  to  replace  Johnson,  obviously 
with  himself  in  mind. 

Dodd's  staff  was  dismayed.  It  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  contributing  to  their  final 
conviction  that  they  were  working  for  the 
wrong  man.  Dodd's  strange  behavior,  they 
concluded,  was  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest. 

CODE   or  KTHICS 

Resourceful  Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
R.-Md.,  picked  out  of  the  dtisty  flies  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  bouses  of  Congress  July  11, 
1958,  which  every  Congressman  and  his 
employees  should  read,  including  Sen.  Tom 
Dodd,  D-Corm. 

It  not  only  set  up  a  code  of  ethics  for 
government  service  but  clearly  specified  that 
"all  government  servants"  must  "expose  cor- 
ruption wherever  discovered." 

The  code  deflnitely  put  an  obligation  on 
the  employes  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  report  any  wrongdoing  by  that  Senator  or 
Congressman — which  is  exactly  what  the 
employes  of  Sen.  Dodd  finally  did.  Several 
of  his  staff  bad  been  with  him  a  long  time. 
Jim  Boyd,  his  administrative  assistant,  had 
ccanpaigned  for  him  even  before  he  Joined 
his  staff,  helped  him  get  elected.  Most  are,  as 
Dodd,  Catholics.  He  was  their  hero. 

But  when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing, 
gradually  disillusioned,  they  finally  decided 
they  had  to  follow  the  code  of  ethics  which 
they  had  learned  as  youngsters  and  which 
was  restated  in  the  long  forgotten  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Oovemment  Service"  adopted  in 
1958. 

DODD'S   CHILDBXN 

There  Is  nothing  the  taxpayers  can  provide 
that  is  too  good  for  Sen.  Dodd's  six  children. 

He  has  put  two  of  bis  boys  on  the  Senate 
payroll — Jeremy  at  $125  and  Tom  Jr.  at  $120 
a  week.  But  all  the  children  have  charged 
meals,  phone  calls  and  other  incidentals  to 
his  Senate  account. 

The  Senator  threw  a  gala  wedding  party 
for  daughter  Martha — complete  with  a 
pheasant-and-champagne  breakfast,  ftill 
orchestra  and  wide-open  bar  at  the  fashion- 
able Hartford  Club — out  of  the  proceeds  of 
Dodd  Day,  a  political  fund-raising  held  in 
Coimectlcut  on  October  26, 1963. 

The  gold-embossed  wedding  Invltetlons 
were  charged  to  his  official  Senate  stationery 
account.  So  was  an  expensive  desk  set  which 
Martha  gave  her  new  husband  as  a  birthday 

gift. 

Dodd  also  happily  shared  with  bis  children 
the  free  travel  he  was  able  to  arrange  for 
himself.  Thomas  CNell,  board  chairman  of 
R.K.O.  General,  was  one  of  several  business 
tycoons  who  let  the  Senator  use  their  private 
planes. 

For  example,  CNell  sent  his  private  Aero- 
jet to  Washington  on  Aug.  7,  1965,  to  pick  up 
TozD.  Jr.  and  a  friend.  They  were  flown  to 
Westerly,  R.I.,  the  closest  airport  to  the  Dodd 
country  home  in  North  Stonlngton,  Conn. 

Here  the  plane  picked  up  the  Senator  and 
flew  him  to  New  York  City  where  he  changed 
places  with  his  daughter  Carolyn  who  was 
whisked  back  to  Westerly. 


POLITICAL   VERSUS   PERSONAL   FUNDS 


Other  bills  run  up  by  the  Dodd  children 
have  been  paid  out  of  his  political  contribu- 
tions— ranging  from  snacks  at  the  Congres- 
sional Country  Club  to  airline  travel. 

In  1963  Tom  Jr.  made  a  number  of  flights 
that  were  charged  to  the  Senate  campaign, 
including  trips  from  Washington  to  Akron, 
April  18  ($59.45);  Washington  to  Chicago, 
June  24  ($91.77);  and  Washington  to  Ashe- 
vUle,  June  26  ($68.36) . 

Dodd  has  freely  used  his  Senate  Influence 
to  help  his  sons  get  ahead.  He  set  up  son 
Jeremy  as  an  agent  for  Aetna  Life  and  Cas- 
ualty Co.  after  blocking  an  Investigation  of 
the  big  insurance  companies.  The  boy  gave 
the  Insurance  business  a  try  but  decided  he 
liked  It  better  on  his  father's  government 
payroll. 

When  Tom  Jr.  brought  home  a  "D"  in  a 
course  at  Georgetown  University,  the  Irate 
father  ordered  a  check  on  the  professor  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
which  probes  communism. 

Afterward,  young  Tom  decided  he  wanted 
•o  travel  in  Latin  America  to  do  research  on 
his  doctorate.  The  Senator  obligingly  got  in 
touch  with  a  right-winger  benefactor.  Razor 
King  Pat  FYawley. 

EAST    WAY    TO    GET    A    PH.    D. 

"Dear  Pat,"  wrote  Dodd  on  Jan.  26,  1966. 
"Tom  Is  hoping  to  leave  for  Nicaragua  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  he  told  me  that  you 
had  expressed  an  Interest  in  his  trip  and  Indi- 
cated that  he  might  be  able  to  do  something 
for  you  while  there  which  would  help  defray 
his  expenses." 

Possibly  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  Senator 
added :  "I  have  already  looked  into  the  patent 
situation,  and  I  ■will  write  another  letter 
about  it  soon."  This  had  to  do  with  one  of 
Prawley's  patent  problems  with  the 
government. 

Prawley  obligingly  granted  Tom  Jr.  a 
scholarship  to  study  in  Latin  America  and  put 
him  in  his  villa,  the  Sasa  Frawley,  In 
Managua. 

To  help  the  boy  with  his  doctorate,  the 
Senator  got  material  out  of  State  Depart- 
ment files  to  send  him,  but  young  Tom  had 
hit  upon  an  even  easier  way.  On  March  21,  he 
wrote  to  his  father's  Senate  office  manager, 
Michael  O'Hare: 

"An  Important  request.  I  would  like  a  25- 
page  or  so  report  on  the  Central  American 
Common  Market — with  a  bibliography.  This 
rejiort  should  be  a  brief  review  of  the  his- 
torical developments  In  eetabUshlng  the 
market  and  then  a  discussion  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  market  hasjievelopedi 

"I  understand  the  reference  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  this.  Please  have 
then  start  it  soon,  so  I'll  have  it  for  class  by 
the  end  of  May." 

When  the  enterprising  student  finally 
finished  his  doctoral  dissertation,  he  sent  it 
to  his  dad's  Senate  office  to  be  typed.  For 
five  days  in  November,  1965,  a  secretary  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  typed  the  300-page  disserta- 
tion. 


Dodd's  "Poverty" 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — There  was  something  a 
little  sad  about  the  wind-up  of  the  Dodd 
hearings.  Senators  who  peered  down  at  their 
fellow  Senator  obviously  were  sad  at  sitting 
In  Judgment  on  him.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
job. 

Here  was  a  man  who  once  aspired  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  asked  to 
explain  the  transfer  of  $170,000  from  his 
campaign  funds  to  his  personal  bank  ac- 
count. "I  needed  the  money,"  was  the  sen- 
ator's chief  excuse. 

A  lot  of  other  people,  ranging  from  Negro 
boys  who  snatch  purses  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  to  jobless  men  with  families  to 
feed,  Iiave  used  the  same  excuse  and  ended 
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up  In  Jail    But  regardless  of  whether  the  sen- 
ator was  right  or  not    did  he  really  need  the 

money '  ^  ^ 

Various  senators.  Cabinet  members  and 
others  manage  to  live  on  government  salaries 
If  you  dine  with  Sen  Gaylord  Nelson.  D- 
Wls  .  you  find  his  wife  doln?  the  cooklnc  and 
the  children  washing  the  dishes  Mrs  OrvlUe 
Freeman,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture does  her  own  cooltlnB;  So  d'jes  Mrs 
Stewart  Udall.  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mrs  WlUard  Wirtz.  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  makes  her  own  dresses 

Sen.  Dodd  complained  that  he  needed  a 
mint  of  money  to  campaign  But  Conr.ec::- 
cut  Is  the  third  smallest  state  in  the  union 
Sen  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Republican, 
campaigning  In  the  larger  state  of  Maine 
spends  »5.000  given  her  by  the  Rep.iblican 
National  Committee,  and  "hats  all 

Dodd  did  prettv  well  financially  During 
1957-68  Just  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
he  collected  $74  000  from  the  Guatemalan 
government  as  a  foreign  agent  This  should 
have  given  him  a  nest  egg  with  which  to  be- 
gin his  Senate  career 

Dodd  claims  his  net  worth  was  only  $100  - 
000.  from  which,  he  said,  must  be  subtracted 
current  »50.000  legal  fees 

However,  a  check  on  his  visible  assets  indi- 
cates that  hl8  net  worth  is  much  nearer  a 
quarter  of  a  million  His  house  In  George- 
town Is  worth  around  SIOO.OOO:  his  house  at 
North  Stonlngton.  Conn  .  which  got  »50  000 
of  Improvements—out  of  testimonial  dinner 
funds— is  worth  at  least  HOO.OOO  These,  to- 
gether with  $7,000  cash  on  hand.  Insurance 
of  $21  000  a  Senate  pension  of  $14  000  and 
personal  belongings  of  $20  000.  brings  the 
total  up  to  more  than  $250,000 

Dodd  Uved  like  a  millionaire  He  kept  his 
children  In  private  schools  Most  senators 
don't.  He  took  his  family  on  vacations  to 
London,  the  Caribbean  and  Miami  He  used 
one  staff  member  as  a  chauffeur  and  sort  of 
handyman.  . 

Dodd  did  not  have  to  spend  his  time  and 
money  at  the  racetrack— an  excellent  place 
to  loM  money  Other  senators  dont  Nor  do 
most  of  them  spend  as  much  time  and  money 
as  Dodd  drinking 

[•ProtD.  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar  24.  19671 
Dodo  LxAaKro  To  Live  Lixb  a  Millionaire 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson* 

There  was  something  a  lltUe  sad  about 
the  wind-up  of  the  Dodd  hearing.  Senators 
who  peered  down  at  their  fellow  Senator 
obviously  were  sad  at  sitting  In  Judgment  on 
him.  It  was  a  disagreeable  Job 

Dodd  himself  looked  sad  Here  was  a  man 
who  once  aspired  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
Unlt«l  States  asked  to  explain  the  transfer 
of  $170,000  from  his  campaign  funds  to  his 
peivon&l  bank  account. 

It  was  a  sad  scene 

"I  needed  the  money,"  was  the  Senators 
chief  excuse. 

But  was  the  excuse  valid?  Did  be  really 
need  the  money''  Of  course  a  lot  of  other 
people,  ranging  from  Negro  boys  who  snatch 
purses' on  the  streets  of  Washington  to  job- 
less men  with  families  to  feed,  have  used  the 
same  excuse  and  ended  up  in  Jail  But  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Senator  was  right  or 
not.  did  he  really  need  the  money '' 

One  answer  Is  that  various  Senator*. 
Cabinet  members  and  others  manage  to  live 
on  Government  salarlee  If  you  dine  with 
Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  ( D-Wls  i .  you  find  his 
wife  doing  the  cooking  and  the  children 
washing  the  dishes.  Mrs.  Orvllle  Freeman, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  does  her 
own  cooking.  So  does  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall. 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mrs 
WUlard  Wlrtz,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
makes  her  own  dresses. 

Sen.  Dodd  complained  that  he  needed  a 
mint  ot  money  to  campaign.  But  Connecti- 
cut la  the  third  smallest  state  In  the  union 
and  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Republican. 


ciimp.i.gnltig  in  the  larger  state  ol  Maine, 
spends  $50iX)  given  her  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  that's  all. 

DODD    INCOME 

Actually  Tom  Dodd  did  pretty  well  finan- 
cially During  the  period  of  ly57-&8.  Just  be- 
fore he  cfc.me  to  the  Senate,  he  collected 
$74,000  from  the  Guatemalan  government  as 
a  foreign  agent.  This  should  have  given  him  a 
nest  egg  with  which  to  begin  his  Senate 
career 

Dodd  clalnis  his  net  worth  was  only 
ilOOOOO.  from  whi.h,  he  said,  must  be  sub- 
tracted current  $50,000  If^al  fees 

However  a  check  on  his  visible  assets  in- 
dicates that  his  net  worth  is  much  nearer  a 
qu,irter  of  a  million  His  home  in  George- 
town Is  worth  around  $100  000.  his  house  at 
North  Stonlngton.  Ooun  .  which  cot  $50,000 
of  improvements — out  fcr  testimonial  din- 
ner :u:ids— IS  worth  at  leai,t  $100  000  These, 
together  with  $7,000  cash  on  hand  Insurance 
of  $21,000.  a  Senate  pension  ol  $14,000.  and 
pe.-sonal  belongings  of  $20,000  brings  the 
tot  il  up  to  more  than  $250,000 

Actually  Dodd  lived  like  a  millionaire  He 
kept  his  children  in  private  schcxjls  He  look 
his  family  on  vacauons  U)  London,  the 
Carlbt>ean  and  Miami  He  used  one  staff 
member  as  a  chiutfeur  and  sort  of  handy- 
man 

Dodd  did  not  have  to  spend  his  time  and 
money  at  the  racetrack  an  excellent  place 
to  loee  money    Other  Senators  don't 

We  know  of  no  other  Senator  who  has  two 
sons  on  the  payroll  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
other  Senator  who  up  unul  1«64  deducted 
the  support  of  four  children  on  his  Income 
tax,  even  though  a  couple  of  bojs  are  np- 
proHChlng  30 

You  also  have  to  look  at  Dodd's  Income  In 
1959  his  firs'  year  In  the  Senate,  he  reported 
an  income  of  $25,079  1 1 

Then  It  began  to  go  up  In  1960.  Dodd  re- 
ported an  income  of  $38.963  83.  in  1961.  an 
income  of  $88.03188  By  this  time  he  had 
learned  how  to  make  money,  and  also  how 
to  spend  money 

E>eBplte  this  subetantlal  income,  which 
most  people  would  be  able  to  live  on.  Dodd 
dipped  Into  his  testimonial  dinner  fund  in 
1961  for  $58,002.39.  giving  him  a  total  for 
1961  of  more  than  $144,000   This  ain't  hay. 

In  1962.  Dodd  reported  a  total  income  of 
$60,275  84 

The  ve«r  1963  wils  not  quite  so  g<x)d  for 
Dodd  and  he  made  only  $33,365  45  This  year 
once  again  he  dipped  Into  his  testimonial 
dinner  fund  for  a  total  of  $54.663. 1'J 

In  1964  Dodd  reported  an  Income  of  $35,489 
to  which  he  added  $79.772  54.  all  taken  out 
of   testimonial  dinners 

These  amounts.  Incidentally,  do  not  m- 
clude  contributions  made  In  cash. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar    25,  1967 1 
Tom's  Bored  Faixjro 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

One  of  the  six  Senators  on  the  Ethics 
Committee  Is  Minnesota's  able,  maturely 
handsome  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy,  a  friend 
of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  even  though  they  were 
once  competitors  to  be  LBJ's  vice  presiden- 
tial running  mate.  During  the  recent  Dodd 
hearings  newsmen  at  the  press  tables  began 
clocking  McCarthy's  ho-hum  performance 
Here  Is  their  record : 

March  13— Sen.  McCarthy  listless  during 
testimony  of  James  Boyd,  Dodd's  ex-alde. 
Other  Ave  Senators  attentive  all  morning. 
McCarthy  working  at  papers  on  lap.  3  p.m.. 
situation  the  same.  3  25.  McCarthy  now  list- 
ening but  looks  sleepy.  3  30,  McCarthy  out 
of  room.  Returns  at  3  55.  Other  Ave  asking 
questions.  3  55.  first  McCarthy  question.  At 
4  p  m.  McCarthy  goes  out  until  4  20.  missing 
crucial  part  of  third  witness's  testimony. 

March  14 — 10  am  .  hearings  begin.  10:26. 
McCarthy  arrives;  begins  work  on  some  yel- 
low sheets  clearly  not  connected  with  hear- 


ing 11.  McCarthy  listening  off  and  on  11  15, 
McCarthy  still  listening  Oops!  Out  of  door. 
Back  at  11  25.  11  45.  agiln  at  work  on  other 
m-.tters  Is  McCarthy  bored  by  all  ethics 
or  Dodd's  ethics?  12  15.  McCarthy  isti!!  '.ork- 
Ing  at  collection  of  p.ipets  on  lap. 

Lunch  break.  2  30.  Mcdrthy  misting  .3  45. 
St.^nnU.  Bennett.  Cooper.  Monroney  and 
Pe.irson  firing  questions  about  Dodd's  tan- 
gled finances  5: 10.  end  of  session.  McCart.hy 
still  no  show 

Th^  bored  and  kindly  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota continued  on  this  schedule  during  the 
rem  iinder  of  the  Dodd  hearings. 

(From   the  Washington   Post.   .■\pr.  5    I''^:! 
Probers  Skirted  Dodd  Law  Practice 
By  Drew  Pe.irsi  n  and  Jack  Aiider«on) 

There  s  a  very  good  reason  why  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  delicately  skirted  around 
Sen  Tom  Djdd's  law  practice  The  rea=on  Is 
that  two  or  three  other  prominent  Senators 
also  operate  law  practices  on  the  side 

However,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  puollc 
should  not  know  about  the  Dodd  law  prac- 
tice— and  also  about  that  of  other  Senators. 
Some  of  It  IS  legal,  seme  Is  not  It  is  against 
the  law.  for  instance,  for  any  member  of  Con- 
gress to  get  financial  reward  for  any  c.ise  In 
opposition  ro  the  US    Government 

Here  therefore,  is  the  record  on  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  which  the  Ethics 
Committee  has  sidestepf>ed : 

We  have  ^ready  reported  how  Dodd  inter- 
vened with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  to  help  clear  the  way  for  Tom  Prouge. 
a  law  client,  to  build  a  high-rise  apartment 
city  In  the  shadow  of  San  Francisco's  Gc'.den 
Gate  Bridge  Frouge  also  paid  Dodd  s  ex- 
pen.ses  to  make  a  personal  call  upon  Pat 
Brown,  then  Governor  of  California,  m  be- 
half of  the  apartment  development. 

The  Senator  also  used  his  Influence  to 
help  save  the  distributorship  of  Johnny  Bar- 
ton, Inc  .  a  Stamford,  Conn.,  wholesale  liquor 
dealer  "The  deal  was  arranged  by  Dodd's 
Senate  aide,  Ed  Sullivan,  who  wrote  the 
Senator . 

"On  this  deal.  I  have  these  thoughts  Take 
a  fee  or  become  their  local  attorney  i  not 
you  I  know*  on  a  retainer  basis.  Or  rent 
them  a  warehouse.  Or  take  a  share  of  the  op- 
eration In  this  branch,  with  a  steady  in- 
come." 

Later,  one  of  Dodd's  campaign  managere, 
Paul  McNamara,  was  retained  by  Johnny 
Barton  and  McNamara  forwarded  at  least 
one  check,  dated  Dec.  17.  1964.  for  $3750 
from  Barton  to  Dodd. 

another    SntANCE    CASE 

Tlie  Ethics  Committee  has  also  declined  to 
investigate  the  curious  case  of  Henry  Nielsen, 
a  Hartford.  Conn.,  auto  dealer,  whom  Dodd 
recommended  for  a  $120,000  Small  BuslneM 
loan. 

The  case  was  filed  In  the  Senator's  legal 
file,  and  one  exchange  of  correspondence  wa« 
marked  In  pencil,  "File  personal  legal  "  The 
correspondence  also  referred  to  Dodd's 
"clients." 

Nielsen  went  to  Dodd  concerning  his  trou- 
bles with  the  Ford  frtinchlse  In  Hartford 
The  Senator  consulted  In  Hartford  with  Niel- 
sen's regular  attorneys,  Gersten.  Butler  and 
Oersten. 

"It  was  a  legal  matter,"  Charles  Gersten. 
who  attended  the  conference,  told  us.  He  said 
they  had  discussed  "the  legal  aspects  of  quite 
a  sizable  real  estate  matter." 

"We  conferred  with  Sen.  Dodd  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nielsen."  added  Oersten. 

Afterward.  Dodd  called  at  the  Hartford 
National  Bank  for  another  long  conference 
about  a  loan  for  Nielsen's  auto  agency. 

When  bank  financing  couldn't  be  arranged. 
Dodd  helped  Nielsen  get  a  $120,000  loan  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"All  the  Senator  did  was  recommend  me." 
Nielsen  told  us.  He  added  that  he  had  kept 
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up  payments  on  the  loan  even  after  losing 
the  Ford  franchise. 

Dodd  also  WTote  a  letter  to  Henry  Ford  II 
;a  Nielsen's  behalf,  but  Nielsen  complained: 
•It didn't  do  any  good." 

DODD    AND   REAL   ESTATE 

Next,  Dodd  Uled  to  find  a  tenant  for  Nlel- 
s«n's  empty  showroom.  He  wrote  to  his  friend. 
T  J.  Shanahan,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
city's  Federation  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  some  influence 
,nth  the  Grand  Union  Company. 

Grand  Union's  Vice  President.  Earl  R.  Sil- 
vers Jr..  wrote  to  Shanahan  on  Jan.  28,  1963: 
"Several  weeks  ago  you  brought  to  our  atten- 
non  property  at  122  Washington  Street, 
Hartford,  owned  by  clients  (Nielsen)  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd  ... 

•I  had  our  real  estate  department  check 
this  out  ...  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  In- 
terested In  this  location  as  a  supermarket. 
However,  I  have  Instructed  our  real  estate 
department  to  follow  up  from  time  to  time  to 
Me  if  there  Is  any  chance  on  working  out  a 
more  realistic  deal." 

Dodd  was  disappointed. 

■Thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  letter  from 
Earl  Silvers,"  he  wrote  to  Shanahan  on  Feb. 
9,  "I  wish  they  wanted  It  right  away.  This  Is 
a  valuable  piece  of  property." 

The  Senator  handled  this  and  other  mat- 
ters for  Nielsen.  Yet  Nielsen,  when  queried 
by  us,  swore  he  had  never  paid  Dodd  a  legal 
:ee  or  anything  else  save  $100  for  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  ticket. 

Meade  Alcorn,  former  GOP  National  Chair- 
man, was  quite  skeptical  of  Dodd's  law  prac- 
tice. When  Alcorn  asked  Dodd  about  his  reg- 
atnitlon  as  an  agent  for  the  Guatemalan 
Government,  Dodd  replied : 

"I  am  a  practicing  attorney,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  antl-Communlst 
government  of  Guatemala  has  asked  me  to 
handle  Its  legal  aflalrs  In  the  United  States 
, . .  Of  course,  I  will  not  represent  the  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  or  any  other  private 
client  If  I  am  elected  to  the  Senate." 

l?rom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1967] 

Powell  Pamilt  Rose  Against  the  Tide 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

To  vmderstand  the  full  tragedy  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  as  he  faces  re-election  In 
Hirlem  today,  you  have  to  know  the  story  of 
lili  father. 

It  was  his  father's  Baptist  Church  In  Har- 
lem that  Adam  Junior  Inherited,  and  Adam 
Senior  talks  glowingly  of  his  son  In  his  au- 
tobiography, "Against  the  Tide." 

Certainly  the  Powells,  both  father  and 
son,  rose  to  the  top  against  the  tide.  It's 
Important  to  consider  this,  and  their  back- 
ground, as  Congress  passes  Judgment  on 
Adam  and  whether  he  should  be  seated 
again.  From  the  grandson  of  a  slave  to  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
wmmlttees  of  Congress  Is  a  long  way  to 
come  In  half  a  century.  Achievement,  how- 
ever, also  merits  responsibility. 

Adam  Senior  was  born  In  Franklin  County, 
Va.,  25  days  after  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant 
at  Appomattox.  He  never  knew  his  father. 
His  mother  was  part  Indian  and  her  father 
German. 

"My  maternal  grandmother,"  wrote  Adam 
St.,  "was  very  fond  of  eating  rats.  She  was 
a  great  hunter  of  small  game.  My  earliest 
recollections  were  of  direst  poverty.  The 
wealth  of  the  South  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  War  and  both  white  and  poor  colored 
suffered  together. 

REARED    IN    POVERTY 

"Mr.  Albert  Martin  rented  us  a  one-room 
log  cabin  with  about  five  acres  of  land  for 
11  a  month.  Everything  we  could  raise  on 
these  five  acres  belonged  to  our  family.  Our 
big  Job  was  to  raise  the  $1  every  month  for 
rent  and  to  pay  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  which 
we  had  bought  on  the  Installment  plan. 


"It  required  about  six  years  to  pay  for 
these  oxen.  Old  Buck  and  Bill  died  about  a 
year  after  our  last  Installment  was  met,  and 
we  had  shoes  made  from  their  hides.  It  was 
the  first  Ume  the  whole  family  had  had  new 
shoes  at  one  time. 

"The  first  big  day  In  my  life  was  Oct.  1, 
1871.  On  thUt  day  I  discarded  my  old,  torn 
shirt,  put  on  a  pair  of  trousers  woven  by  my 
grandmother,  and  started  to  school.  The 
school  was  five  miles  from  our  cabin  and 
was  taught  by  a  white  man  named  Jake 
Bowles. 

"That  morning  when  I  entered  the  log 
schoolhouse,  I  could  not  name  a  single  letter. 
The  alphabet  looked  to  me  like  a  crossword 
puzzle.  When  school  dismissed  that  evening, 
I  could  name  the  26  letters  which  make  the 
English  language.  The  next  day  I  said  them 
backwards." 

Adam  Sr.  teUs  in  detaU  how  the  family 
moved  to  West  Virginia,  how  he  worked 
In  the  coal  mines  making  $80  to  $100  a 
month.  "But  every  dollar  of  this  and  all  I 
coiUd  borrow,"  he  added,  "was  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  of  gambling  which  possessed  me, 
soul  and  body.  On  March  1,  1885,  I  had  lost 
all  my  wages,  $40  of  borrowed  money  and 
my  overcoat. 

EELICIOXIS   RE'VIVAL, 

"Something  happened  that  week  stranger 
than  any  piece  of  fiction  I  ever  read.  The 
saloons  and  the  gambling  dens  were  deserted 
Saturday  night,  and  people  walked  the 
streets  In  hushed  silence.  I  learned  that  all 
the  drifting  Christians,  who  were  the  main 
supporters  of  the  dives,  had  gone  to  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  on  Friday 
night. 

"Each  of  these  two  churches  had  begun  a 
week  of  prayer  on  Jan.  1  that  bad  continued 
nightly  for  two  monhts.  ...  It  seems  as  If 
some  unseen  messenger  bad  slipped  Into 
every  home,  hut,  dive,  den  and  whispered 
'Something  is  going  to  happen  at  the 
churches.  Come  out  and  witness  it  for  your- 
self.' 

"Five  preachers  came  out  of  that  revival, 
and  this  writer  was  one  of  them." 

However,  Adam's  father  still  experienced 
plenty  of  ups  and  downs.  He  went  to  Howard 
University  Law  School  in  Washington  in 
1887  as  a  step-  toward  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress, but  never  got  to  Congress  because 
"first.  I  overrated  myself,  and  secondly,  I 
took  the  wrong  path."  He  began  preaching. 
He  preached  in  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
New  Haven  and  finally  the  Abyssinian 
Church  in  New  York  where  he  became  one 
of  the  greatest  pastors  of  his  day. 

"If  I  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  race 
Into  which  I  wanted  to  be  born  and  to 
work,"  wrote  Adam  Sr.,  "I  would  select  the 
race  in  which  I  was  bom  and  in  which  I  have 
lived  and  worked,  for  this  race  needs  me 
more  than  any  other  race." 

His  son  Adam  rose  to  even  greater  heights 
and  did  more  to  break  the  handcuffs  of  the 
Negro  than  any  other  man  of  his  race — until 
he  fell  by  the  wayside. 

These  are  things  which  Congress  should 
remember.  What  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  to  decide  when  Adam  Jr. 
stands  before  its  bar  seeking  admission  again 
is  whether  there  shall  be  one  treatment  for 
the  white  Senator  from  Connecticut,  an- 
other for  the  Negro  from  Harlem. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  15,  1967] 

At  Tax  Times  IRS  Reminded  of  Dodd 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

As  you  mail  your  income  tax  return  with 

hard-earned  money  in  to  the  Treasury  this 

week  end,  you  might  also  send  a  letter  to 

the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  asking  what  it 

is  doing  about  a  citizen  who  hasn't  paid  his 

income  taxes  on  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  dough. 

He  is  Sen.  Tom  Dodd,  the  Connecticut 
Democrat,  who  by  rough  arithmetic  collected 


an  admitted  $453,000  above  the  income  he 
reported  to  the  Treasury  during  1961-65. 

Of  all  this  money,  Dodd  spent  less  than 
$200,000  for  legitimate  political  campaign 
purposes,  leaving  more  than  $250,000  of  rec- 
ord on  which  he  didn't  pay  a  penny  of  taxes. 
He  spent  this  on  such  things  as  repairing  his 
summei  home;  country  club  dues;  family 
vacation  trips  to  London,  the  Caribbean  and 
Florida;  liquor;  rent  for  a  car  to  go  to  the 
race  track;  to  pay  old  debts;  settle  parking 
tickets,  even  pay  his  Federal  taxes. 

This  was  clearly  against  the  law.  The  In- 
come tax  law  states:  "The  portion  of  a  politi- 
cal contribution  received  by  a  political  or- 
ganization or  a  candidate  for  political  office 
which  Is  diverted  from  political  campaign 
puiposes  to  the  personal  use  of  the  candidate 
or  other  Individual  constitutes  taxable  in- 
come to  such  candidate  or  other  Individual." 

It  won't  do  any  good  for  you  to  write  the 
Internal  Revenue  about  this,  because  when 
the  Dodd  expendittires  were  first  revealed  In 
this  column,  IRS  officials  tried  to  pretend 
that  the  law  was  vague.  Sen.  John  Williams 
(R-Del.),  the  Senate's  chief  watchdog,  called 
a  halt  on  this  by  charging  that  IRS  was  try- 
ing to  build  an  alibi  for  Dodd.  The  law  wasn't 
the  least  bit  vague,  Williams  declared,  but 
was  as  clear  as  the  English  language  could 
make  It. 

So  if  you  believe  in  tax  eqtiallty,  write  to 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bers are:  John  Stennls  (Miss.),  Mike  Mon- 
roney (Okla.).  Eugene  McCarthy  (Minn.),  all 
Democrats;  with  Wallace  Bennett  (Utah), 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (Ky.),  and  James 
Pearson  (Kan.),  Republicans. 

Ask  them,  among  other  things,  why  they 
didn't  call  upon  Dodd's  former  staff  to  tes- 
tify regarding  cash  which  Dodd  accepted  on 
the  side  and  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
$453,000  total  amovmt  which  he  Ewimltted  re- 
ceiving. The  staff  members  told  Senate  In- 
vestigators about  these  cash  contributions 
but  with  one  exception  they  were  not  brought 
out  in  open  hearing. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19,  1967] 
HiLi,  Pkestioe  Put  at  Allttmf  Low 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  petition  of  the  four  former  employees 
of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  to  reopen  the 
Dodd  probe  because  of  InsulBclent  Investiga- 
tion presents  an  important  challenge  to  the 
Senate.  It  highlights  what  many  Senators  do 
not  seem  to  realize,  that  congressional  pres- 
tige Is  at  an  all-time  low  and  they  need  to 
clean  house  vigorously  to  protect  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  Important  legislative  body 
in  the  world. 

The  staff  members'  letter  lists  careful, 
sobering  charges  against  one  of  the  100  high- 
est lawmakers  of  the  United  States  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  Members  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  have  already  brushed  It  off,  but 
the  public  win  not. 

Reason  given  by  Ethics  Committee  mem- 
bers for  not  further  investigating  the  staff 
members'  charges  Is  that  they  are  based  on 
stolen  documents.  This  is  beside  the  point. 
For  the  four  staff  members  can  testify  of 
their  own  knowledge  regarding  most  of  the 
transactions  which  they  listed  in  their 
damning  letter. 

Furthermore,  no  less  than  the  former  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  has 
stated  that  the  so-called  "stolen"  documents 
are  admissible  as  evidence. 

So  there  must  be  other  reasons  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  Ethics  Committee  to  probe 
these  Incriminating  charges. 

One  obvious  reason  Is  the  reluctance  of 
Senators  to  investigate  another  Senator.  This 
was  all  too  evident  at  the  start  of  the  Dodd 
case,  when  the  Ethics  Committee  did  not 
move  until  Dodd  himself  requested  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Long  before  this,  however,  many  Senators 
had  known  that  their  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut was  not  on  the  up  and  up.  You  can- 
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not  aerve  nine  or  ten  years  with  another 
man  In  a  body  of  only  100  without  foraUng 
some  definite  ideas  regarding  his  ethical 
conduct. 

That  wa«  why  Sen.  William  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  once  spoke  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
criticizing  Dodd  for  having  once  been  a  for- 
eign agent.  Fulbrlght  knew,  as  did  some 
others,  that  Dodd  had  received  a  fee  of  «50.- 
000  from  the  Guatemalan  government  Just 
after  he  left  the  House  of  Represenutlves. 
One  of  his  last  acts  while  In  the  House  was 
to  get  •is  million  of  foreign  aid  voted  for 
Guatemala. 

Then,  having  left  the  House,  he  collected 
a  •50.000  fee. 

When  Sen.  Fulbrlght  referred  to  this  on 
the  Senate  floor,  however,  his  remarks  were 
stricken  from  the  record 

It  was  also  evident  from  Dodd's  absentee 
record  that  something  was  wrong.  Almost 
no  otber  Senator  was  absent  so  much  from 
vital  committee  work 

Tet  no  Senator  moved  to  investigate  Dodd. 
Only  after  this  column  had  published  a  long 
series  of  Itemized  episodes  showing  amazing 
connections  with  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  a  paid 
foreign  agent,  ajid  various  other  conflicts, 
did  some  of  the  more  courageous  Senators — 
Wayne  Mor»e  (Ore.)  and  Steve  Young  (Ohio) 
Democrats;  with  John  WilUanM  (Del.)  and 
Jack  Miller  (lowai  Republicans,  diplomati- 
cally prod  the  Ethics  Committee  regarding  its 
Investigation. 

Another  reason  why  the  Ethics  Committee 
may  be  loath  to  dig  into  the  unprobed 
charges  of  Dodd's  staff  members  Is  that 
Dodd's  law  practice  Is  involved,  and  at  least 
three  Senators  have  law  practices  which 
sometimes  get  mixed  up  with  legislation. 

The  electorate,  however.  Is  inclined  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  Senatorial  law  practices.  In 
1968,  Sen.  John  Brtcker  of  Ohio,  one-time 
OOP  nominee  for  Vice  President,  was  shown 
to  have  backed  legislation  favorable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  while  his  law  firm  in 
Columbus  accepted  legal  fees  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sen.  Steve  Young,  using  this  ammunition, 
defeated  Bricker 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Coolldge  Adminis- 
tration. William  P  Vare.  Republican  boss  of 
Pennsylvania,  staged  a  primary  campaign 
against  George  Wharton  Pepper  In  which 
Var«  spent  around  •700.000.  The  Senate  roee 
up  In  Its  wrath  and  refused  to  seat  Vare  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  bought  his  election. 
At  about  the  same  time.  Sen.  Frank  Smith 
spent  •135,000  In  the  Illinois  primary,  con- 
tributed by  utlllUes  magnate  Sam  Insull. 
The  Senate  also  refused  to  seat  him. 

During  this  same  period.  Truman  New- 
berry. Republican,  spent  a  fortune  to  de- 
feat Henry  Ford  In  the  Michigan  Senate  race. 
As  the  Senate  Investigated  the  expenditure. 
Newberry  resigned 

Today,  it's  reported  that  Republicans 
Ronald  Reagan  In  California  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  In  New  York  spent  three  to  seven 
million  on  their  campaigns  for  Crovemor  The 
electorate  didn't  Uft  an  eyebrow. 

This  la  one  reason  why  Sen.  Russell  Long's 
proposed  fund-raising  through  a  $1  Income 
tax  check-off  had  potentials.  You  shouldn't 
have  to  be  a  millionaire  or  get  In  hock  to 
big  campaign  contributors  to  run  for  high 
office. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25.   19671 
Dooo'a  Double  Standakd  Ancexs  Public 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
Judgtng  by  the  mall  that  has  been  flood- 
ing both  Congress  and  this  newspaper  ofllce, 
the  taeue  of  Doddlsm  Is  much  broader  than 
that  of  Tom  Dodd  himself. 

The  public  Is  fed  up  with  having  one  law 
for  It  and  another  law  for  Congress.  People 
figure  that  the  men  who  write  the  laws 
■hoold  not  otUy  know  them  but  Live  up  to 
them  as  conscientiously  as  those  who  don't 
write  them  but  must  obey  them. 


The  case  of  Sen.  Dodd  Is  a  very  import<int  Senate  has  been  extremely  zealous,  even 
example  The  Senate  is  getting  awfully  tired  Irate,  when  the  President  has  not  advised, 
of   hearing  about   this  case  and   would   like     consulted,  or  even  kowtowed  to  it.  Yet  the 


to  forget  It.  Senators  have  been  hoping 
against  hope   that  he  would  resign. 

But  the  public  Is  not  tired  and  will  prob- 
ably keep  pouring  on  the  heat,  not  only  re- 
garding Dodd  but  the  whole  question  of 
ethical  conduct.  The  least  that  the  public 
wants  Is  observance  or  the  law;  and.  any  way 
you  look  at  It.  Dodd  has  violated  the  law  In 
at  least  five  Instances  as  follows; 

1.  The  Connecticut  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Section  658C  of  the  1953  supplement  to  the 
General  SUtutes  states:    "The  payments,  ex- 


senlor  Senator  from  Connecticut  prostituted 
his  high  position  as  a  member  of  the  ellts 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  serving  u 
a;i  errand  boy  for  a  i)ald  German  agent. 

Furthermore,  he  worked  for  one  of  the 
moet  widely  known  foreign  agents  In  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  the  Chi- 
cago publicity  man  and  Influence  peddler. 
*who  was  bent  on  steering  U.S.  policy,  not  In 
the  channel  where  the  President  wanted  It 
but  where  Klein  wanted  It. 
This  was  far  more  Important  than  Dodd'i 


pendltures,    promises    and    llablUUes    which     double-billing  for  airplane  travel,  his  money 


any  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States  may  make  or  Incur,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, In  aid  of  his  nomination  or  election 
or  both,  shall  not  exceed  one- third  of  the 
salary  of  said  ofBce  for  one  year" 

Dodd's  salary  as  Senator  for  one  year  is 
•30.000.  In  1963  alone,  which  was  not  an 
election   year,   he   raised  $54,663. 

Dodd  Is  a  lawyer  He  has  practiced  law  in 
Connecticut  most  of  his  life,  having  been  a 
U.S.  attorney,  a  member  of  the  House  and 
a  Senator.  Yet  he  wantonly  and  knowingly 
violated  the  election  laws  of  Connecticut. 
Were  he  an  ordinary  citizen  he  would  be 
prosecuted  and  put  In  jail 

KtrW.\RO    FOR    FAVORS 

2.  The  Connecticut  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
also  forbids  the  acceptance  of  donations  and 
favors  from  corporations  on  penalty  of  tlOOO 
flne  or  one  year  In  Jail  or  both.  Dodd  re- 
ceived such  favors  as  the  loan  of  an  Olds- 
mobile  for  three  years,  countless  free  air- 
plane trips,  plus  donations  from  Connecticut 
insurance  companies,  gun  manufacturers, 
and  many  other  Arms  for  which  he  did 
favors. 

3.  It  is  against  the  Federal  law  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  seek  favors  for  anyone 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  return  for 
monetary  or  material  reward.  Dodd  per- 
formed a  long  list  of  favors  already  pub- 
lished In  this  column,  substantiated  by 
sworn  testimony,  and  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here. 

4.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for- 
bids any  candidate  to  receive  contributions 
from  a  corporation.  Dodd  received  $8000 
from  the  International  Latex  Co.,  which  his 
former  employes  testified  was  to  secure  an 
ambassadorship  for  Abe  Spanel.  chairman  of 
Latex.  The  latter  point  was  denied  by  Dodd, 
but  the  flrst  point,  namely  the  receipt  of 
funds   from  a   corporation,  was   not   denied. 

5.  It  Is  specifically  against  tl  e  law  to  use 
campaign  funds  for  personal  expenses  un- 
less they  are  listed  as  personal  income,  and 
taxes  paid  thereon  Dodd  used  most  of  the 
•  173,000  he  collected  at  testimonial  and  cam- 
paign dinners  for  his  own  use.  and  he  paid 
no  taxes  on  It 


spent  on  liquor,  family  vacations,  repairing 
his  country  home,  a  daughter's  wedding,  and 
his  manipulation  of  testimonial  dinners. 

PIACT    OR    WAR? 

The  above  are  all  deplorable.  However,  they 
are  easy  for  the  public  to  understand.  But 
even  •170.000  euchered  out  of  campaign 
funds  Is  peanuts  compared  with  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.  It's  also  peanuts  compared 
with  the  amount  of  money,  poured  Into  the 
United  States  every  year  by  West  Germsn 
Industrialists  through  Gen.  Julius  Klein  to 
mold  American  foreign  policy.  Klein  was  paid 
•  150.000  a  year  compared  with  Dodd's  profit 
of  «170,000  over  four  years. 

Klein  saw  to  It  that  in  every  major  elec- 
tion the  money  rolled  In  to  support  Sena- 
tors who  could  do  later  what  West  Germany 
wanted.  Both  the  German  Industrialists  and 
the  German  g^overtmient  watched  the  Amer- 
ican election  returns  more  carefully  than 
they  watched  the  summer  maneuvers  of  the 
Red  Army. 

In  1960,  they  bet  heavily  on  Nixon  by  con- 
tributing to  Republican  candidates.  Then, 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  they  began  hedg- 
ing their  bets.  Figuring  Kennedy  was  go- 
ing to  win.  they  began  funnellng  money  to 
support  htm.  Much  of  this  money  was  han- 
dled by  Gen.  Klein. 

Klein  Is  a  Republican,  but  he  had  »1» 
endeared  himself  to  various  Democrat* 
through  the  simple  technique  of  persist- 
ency—and cash.  He  used  to  get  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  In  his  usual  seml-mysterlcui 
manner,  ask:  "Is  It  all  right  for  me  to  tallt 
over  the  telephone?"  Then  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  tick  off  his  contributions.  "I  put 
•500  on  Senator  so  and  so.  I  put  •SCO  be- 
hind Senator  Blank.  You  can  have  more 
whenever  you  need  It." 

But  what  he  did  not  say  was  that  he  wii 
recording  their  conversation  three  way»- 
two  on  tape,  one  on  a  disc.  He  wanted  an 
airtight  record  of  his  contributions  to  Ix 
used  on  pay-off  day. 

KLEIK     PATST 

But  Tom  Dodd  was  the  best  of  all  Sen- 
ate patsies.  First  he  was  a  member  of  tlw 


What  the  American  people  will  be  watch-  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Second  he  hid 

ing  In  the  Ekxld  case  and  other  ca.se8  of  un-  been  a  war-crimes  prosecutor  of  the  Nazl«tt 

ethical    congressional    conduct    is    whether  Nuremberg.  Third,   he  was  the  most  actl« 

there  Is  going  to  be  one  standard  of  enforce-  member    of    the    Senate    Internal    SecurltT 

ment   for    the   Congressmen    who    make   the  Committee  with  the  power  to  subpoena  and 

laws  and   another  standard  of  enforcement  cross-examine  alleged  Communists  and  thui 


for  other  people. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  1967] 

Most    Important   Dodd    "Sins"    Ovkrlooked 

i  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  In  Its  pain 


emphasize  the  alleged  Communist  danger  to 
Germany. 

The  service  which  Sen.  Dodd  rendered  to 
his  friend  and  benefactor  Julius  Klein  w»* 
not  merely  that  of  going  to  West  Germany 
to  rescue  Klein's  publicity  fees  after  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Investl- 


ful  duty  of  disciplining  a  fellow  member  of  gated  them.  Far  more  Important,  the  Dodd 
the  club.  Is  now  straining  at  a  gnat  while  Klein  axis  was  able  to  keep  American  tet' 
swallowing  the  camel  etgn  policy  on  a  course  of  retaining  tJA 
It  Is  minimizing  the  most  Important,  troops  In  Germany,  worrying  about  Red  army 
though  most  complicated,  transgression  of  aggression  and  building  up  German  anna- 
Sen.    Thomas    J.    Dodd— namely,    using    his  ment  long  after  this  policy  was  up  for  O'" 
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position  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  Infiuence  American 
foreign  policy  In  return  for  profit 

Under  the  Constitution,  foreign  policy  Is 
conducted  by  the  President  with  the  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  of  the  Senate.  And  the 


ficlal  revision. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader 
for  Instance,  has  made  speech  after  sp««* 
urglntt  that  US.  troops  be  curtaUed  In  Ger- 
many. This,  however,  went  directly  contrary 
to  the  Klein  policy. 


President  Johnson  advised  the  editor  of 
(jiilck  magazine  In  the  spring  of  1964  that 
Germany  should  allay  Russian  suspicions,  try 
to  secure  Russian  cooperation.  The  late 
Chancellor  Adenauer  advised  the  same  thing 
one  year  later. 

But  the  Klein  policy  was  Just  the  opposite. 
He  was  paid  $150,000  a  year  to  keep  sus- 
picion stirred  up  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  his  Senate  minions,  led  by  Tom 
Dodd,  helped  him  do  it. 

;Prom  the   Washington   Post,   May   4,    1967] 
Inside  Story  of  Dodd  Case  Disclosed 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  congratulating 
Jack  Anderson  and  me  for  our  columns  on 
Tom  Dodd  and  the  fact  that,  after  14  months 
of  the  Ethics  Committee's  "due  deliberation." 
be  seems  on  the  verge  of  getting  his  due. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  get  much  ex- 
hilaration over  seeing  a  man  come  to  grief, 
much  as  Dodd  may  deserve  It.  and  Jack 
doesn't  either.  We  get  much  more  satisfac- 
tion out  of  the  ichoulhouse  In  Clinton,  Tenn., 
which  we  helped  rebuild  after  it  was  blown 
up  by  a  racist,  or  In  the  Friendship  Train 
which  sent  $40  million  worth  of  food  to  West- 
em  Europe,  or  in  helping  to  rebuild  some 
of  the  dynamited  churches  In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

Some  Senators  have  been  very  down  on 
.Miderson  and  me  for  pursuing  the  Dodd 
matter.  But  unfortunately  the  Senators 
them-selves  wouldn't  pursue  it.  They  had  a 
pretty  good  Idea  what  the  score  was.  But 
they  wouldn't  move  against  a  fellow  Senator, 
and  still  won't  move  on  many,  many  phases 
of  the  Dood  case  which  remain  uninvesti- 
gated. 

This  Is  why  the  chief  credit  In  the  Dodd 
case  really  goes  to  the  four  members  of 
Dodd's  staff  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
!or  honesty.  It  wasn't  at  all  easy,  and  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  New  York  "Hmes  has 
now  expressed  Its  appreciation  editorially. 

THE    TVLl.    STORY 

The  full  story  of  what  they  did  has  never 
been  told,  and  this  may  be  a  good  time  to 
tell  It. 

We  had  known,  as  did  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  that  there  was  something 
unethical  about  the  operation  of  Sen.  Dodd. 
When  yo"u  see  a  Senator  spending  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  on  a  juvenile  delinquency  probe 
of  television,  then  suddenly  stopping  It;  or 
you  see  him  starting  a  probe  of  Insurance 
companies,  then  putting  his  son  on  the  Aetna 
payroll,  you  know  that  something  Is  wrong 
somewhere. 

So  In  the  spring  of  1965.  nearly  two  years 
ago,  Jack  Anderson  began  talking  to  Jim 
Boyd  of  Sen.  Dodd's  staff,  to  see  who  was 
doing  what  and  who  paid.  It  was  obvious  to 
any  Senator  with  his  eyes  half  open  or  to 
any  reasonably  alert  newspaperman  that 
somebody  was  paying. 

In  sworn  testimony,  taken  In  the  libel  suit 
which  Dodd  has  brought  against  us,  Boyd 
teatlfled  that  Anderson  had  approached  him, 
he  had  not  approached  Anderson. 

Boyd  further  testified  that  Anderson  had 
advised  him  against  copying  Dodd's  files. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  Dodd's 
rtaff  to  do  what  they  did.  But  they  were 
working  first  of  all  for  the  taxpayers,  for 
the  American  people  who  were  paying  their 
•alartes.  Dodd  was  not  paying  them.  Second, 
Mcordlng  to  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  In 
1958  by  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  any 
official,  high  or  low,  who  sees  Government 
wrongdoing  Is  obligated  to  report  It. 

Unfortunately  the  Government  seldom  re- 
*»nU  those  who  follow  this  admonition. 
Helen  Campbell,  secretary  to  Rep.  Pamell 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey,  whom  I  exposed  for 
^»klng  kickbacks  from  his  secretaries,  ended 
up  on  my  staff  for  15  years,  not  working 
'or  the  Government,  even  though  the  JtJS- 
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tlce  Department   had   promised   her   a   Job 
if  she  testified. 

One  of  Dodd's  former  employes  still  has 
no  Job.  All  have  been  meticulous  In  de- 
clining to  take  any  help  from  us.  They  knew 
when  they  made  their  big  decision  that  they 
risked  possible  prosecution.  This  was  care- 
fully discussed  with  Anderson  over  a  period 
of  several  months. 

DODD  AND   M'CABTHT 

There  are  some  Interesting  similarities  be- 
tween Tom  Dodd  and  Joe  McCarthy,  the  last 
Senator  to  be  censured.  In  McCarthy's  case 
money  contributed  by  the  public  was  also 
Involved.  It  was  contributed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars — probably  as  much  as  the 
$170,000  manipulated  by  Dodd — for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  McCarthy  fight  communism. 

Instead  he  used  It  to  speculate  on  the 
commodity  market. 

We  published  the  full  details,  plus  the  fact 
that  Joe  received  $10,000  from  a  housing 
firm  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Also  published  were 
a  series  of  columns  on  McCarthy's  bulldozing 
of  Army  officials,  demanding  preferential 
treatment  for  David  Schlne,  McCarthy's 
playboy  investigator  who  got  drafted. 

The  columns  on  McCarthy's  financial  op- 
erations didn't  seem  to  bother  the  Senate. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  Bill  Benton  of  Con- 
necticut and  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  Sena- 
tors were  afraid  to  tackle  their  belligerent 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  But  after  publi- 
cation of  about  10  columns  on  Joe's  bull- 
dozing of  Army  officers,  the  Senate  finally 
called  for  an  investigation. 

There  followed  the  famous  Army-McCarthy 
hearings.  In  the  end,  McCarthy  was  censured 
not  for  his  financial  operations,  but  because 
he  had  been  rude  to  fellow  Senators.  Even 
then  there  would  have  been  no  action  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  Sen.  Benton 
of  Connecticut,  who  demanded  It. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,   1967] 
Dodd's  Detective 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
James  J.  Lynch,  a  private  eye,  who's  an 
expert  wiretapper,  was  spotted  the  other  day 
entering  Sen.  Tom  Dodd's  office  carrying  tape 
recorders  in  each  hand.  Lynch  Is  a  former 
FBI  agent  who  has  spent  the  past  year  look- 
ing for  dirt  on  us.  The  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee has  shown  no  concern  over  Dodd's 
use  of  a  private  eye. 

KLEIN'S  EASY  ACCESS 

Gen.  Julius  Klein,  the  Chicago  public  re- 
lations man,  has  lost  his  easy  access  to  the 
high  and  mighty  since  his  friendship  with 
Sen.  Dodd  was  exposed. 

Klein  has  been  unable  to  get  past  the 
outer  office  of  Gov.  Otto  Kemer,  and  bis 
letters  to  the  lUlnols  Governor  have  gone 
unanswered.  However,  Klein  spotted  Ker- 
ner  entering  an  elevator  the  other  day  in 
Springfield,  barged  Into  the  elevator  and 
asked  Kemer  why  be  was  being  Ignored. 
Blandly  the  Governor  suggested  that  Klein 
contact  his  appointments  secretary.  Later, 
Kemer  told  his  secretary  to  make  sure  he 
was  out  whenever  Klein  called. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10.  1967] 
Senatok  Dodd's  Caicp  Splitb  on  Stkateot 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
The  preliminary  Dodd  debate  has  started 
a  chain  of  recrimination,  complication  and 
quandary  in  Connecticut.  It  has  also  caused 
a  split  In  Dodd's  own  camp. 

The  split  Is  between  his  attorneys  and  bis 
staff.  The  attorneys  have  persuaded  Sen. 
Dodd  to  fight  charges  against  him  until  his 
last  breath.  Most  of  his  staffers,  however, 
have  argued  that  they  should  be  careful  not 
to  antagonize  the  Senate.  By  eating  humble 
pie,  he  might  win  enough  sympathy,  they 


plead,  to  get  the  censure   motion  reduced 
to  a  simple  rebuke. 

The  recrimination  is  between  Dodd's 
friend,  Arthur  Barbiert  of  New  Haven,  who 
wants  to  control  the  Democratic  Party  In 
Connecticut,  and  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man John  Bailey,  whom  Barbieri  doesn't 
like.  Barbieri  is  in  a  hurry  to  become  Bailey's 
successor  and  doesnt  care  much  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Party.  This  is  why  he  tried  to 
buttonhole  unwilling  Democrats  for  a  new 
•  100-a-plate  dinner  for  Dodd,  even  though 
it  was  splitting  the  Democrats  wide  open. 
He  finally  had  to  call  It  off. 

The  complication  Is  on  the  part  of  Con- 
necticut Republicans  who  hear  that  a  few 
Old  Guard  Republicans  in  the  Senate  are 
going  to  stage  a  drive  to  rescue  Dodd.  This 
is  the  last  thing  Connecticut  Republicans 
want.  With  a  united  Republican  front  cen- 
suring Dodd,  they  figure  they  can  defeat  him 
the  next  time  up. 

The  quandary  Is  on  the  part  of  Sen.  Abe 
Riblcoff,  the  other  Connecticut  Senator,  who 
has  changed  his  mind  four  times  as  to  how 
he  will  or  won't  vote  when  his  colleague 
Dodd  comes  up  for  censure. 

Abe  is  known  to  friends  as  a  charming  and 
skillful,  if  vacillating,  individual.  But  he  has 
never  vacillated  quite  so  much  In  the  past 
as  now. 

Abe  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
the  first  Jew  ever  to  hold  that  position, 
through  a  deal  with  Dodd.  Abe  got  the 
Catholic  vote  and  In  return.  Riblcoff  sided 
with  Dodd  against  Chester  Bowles,  former 
Governor  of  Connecticut  the  wartime  Price 
Administrator;  also  against  Bill  Benton,  for- 
mer Senator  whom  Joe  McCarthy  had 
marked  for  political  oblivion. 

Abe  stuck  with  the  Irish-Polish  Catholic 
voters  whom  Dodd  represented,  and  as  a  re- 
sult both  Abe  and  Dodd  won. 

Now  Abe  doesn't  know  how  to  vote — for 
honesty  in  government,  against  Dodd;  or  for 
fKJlitical  expediency,  with  Dodd. 

Fortunately  the  "Rs"  are  well  down  the 
alphabetical  list  on  the  Senate  roll  call,  so 
Abe  can  see  how  the  Aikens,  the  AUotts, 
and  the  Andersons  vote  before  he  casts  his — 
for  or  against  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Note:  Dodd  has  sent  his  colleagues  a  six- 
page  letter  offering  elaborate  "evidence"  that 
his  former  bookkeeper,  Mike  O'Hare,  was 
responsible  for  gypping  the  taxpayers  by  en- 
tering into  a  double-billing  arrangement. 
The  so-called  "evidence"  was  so  dubious 
that  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  refused 
to  admit  it.  More  important,  some  of  the 
double-billing  was  done  before  O'Hare  was 
employed  by  Dodd. 

PERKINS    FACES    TEST 

Hard  working,  scrupulously  honest  Rep. 
Carl  Perkins  (D-Ky.),  who  replaced  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  will  meet 
his  first  big  test  in  the  next  few  days.  It  Is 
now  up  to  him  to  steer  the  Administration's 
billion-dollar  school  aid  program  through 
the  House.  Ironically  he  is  running  into  op- 
position from  his  fellow  Southerners,  Who 
were  the  loudest  critics  of  Powell. 

They  have  shown  a  sudden  interest  In  a 
substitute  measure.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Al- 
bert Qule  (R-Mlnn.),  who  has  advocated 
direct  grants  to  the  states  of  Federal  edu- 
cation money.  This  would  bypass  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  has  been  pushing  school 
integraUon  in  the  South. 

The  truth  behind  all  the  oratory,  how- 
ever, Is  that  Qule  merely  is  trying  to  sabotage 
Federal  aid  to  education.  He  has  voted  con- 
sistently for  lower  taxes  instead  of  better 
schools. 

Note:  Some  of  Qule's  fellow  Republicans 
are  worried  that  his  substitute  would  kill 
all  aid  to  church  schools,  thus  disrupting 
the  compromise  reached  between  public  and 
private  schools.  New  York  Republicans,  for 
example,    have    called    upon    Oov,    Nelson 
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Rockefeller  to  urge  defeat  of  tne  Qule  sub- 
atltute. 

OOP     HASSLE 

A  backstage  row  haa  erupted  among  Re- 
publican Senators  over  what  stand  the  Peuty 
should  take  on  Vietnam.  The  mxlerates.  led 
by  Sen*.  Morton  of  Kentucky  and  Kuchel  of 
California,  want  the  GOP  to  emphasize  ne- 
gotiation*. They  have  received  strong  sup- 
port from  such  freshmen  Senators  as  Percy  of 
nunola  and  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

But  Old  Guard  Kepublicans  claim  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  North  Vietnam  la  to  drop 
more  bombs.  Sens.  Mundt  uf  South  Dakota 
and  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  are  lead- 
ing the  clamor  for  escalating  the  war  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  No.  1  Republican,  has  sided 
so  far  with  the  Old  Guard  -but  he  keeps  a 
wet  finger  In  the  wind. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   19.   1967) 

F'ifTEEN-YKAa-Oi-DS    Top    Criminai,    Arrests 

(By  Jack  Anderson ) 

Prom  police  blotters  across  the  country,  a 
picture  can  now  be  drawn  of  the  typical 
criminal  who  Is  making  our  streets  unsafe. 
He  Is  not  a  hardened  hood  but  a  15-year-old 
dead-end  kid. 

Consider   these   shocking  crime  statistics: 

1.  Of  all  crlmln.il  arrests  by  the  police, 
the  moat  frequent  age  is  15 

2.  Children  in  the  ll-to-16  age  group. 
comprising  13  per  cent  of  the  population 
commit  half  of  all  property  offenses 

3.  Young  people  under  25  are  responsible 
for  88  per  cent  of  all  car  thefts 

4.  The  Children's  Bureau  estimates  that 
one  of  every  nine  teen-agers  will  appear  be- 
fore a  Juvenile  Judge. 

6.  The  cost  of  crime  committed  by  Juve- 
niles each  year  is  estimated  at  $4  billion. 

To  combat  the  alarming  rise  In  teen-age 
crime.  President  Johnson  has  called  for  a 
double-barreled  program  by  Federal  and  lo- 
cal authorities.  Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  (D-IU.) 
Is  already  holding  urgent  hearings  In  the 
House. 

But  on  the  Senate  side  no  action  has  been 
taken;  no  Interest  has  been  shown.  The  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn.).  whose 
own  delinquency  will  be  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  next  week 

Even  If  the  Senate  censures  Dodd.  as  ex- 
pected, Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.)  has  made  It  clear  that  Dodd  will  re- 
main chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee 

rUfC    EXAMPLE 

Thus  the  Nation  will  be  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  Senator  condemned  by  bis 
own  coUeaguea  and  Investigated  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  posing  as  a  model  to  the 
Nation's  youth. 

The  Senate  hM  always  been  the  most  leni- 
ent possible  Judge  of  its  own  members.  Un- 
like the  House,  which  first  stripped  the  mis- 
behaving Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  his  chair- 
manship, then  denied  him  his  seat,  the  Sen- 
ate never  even  considered  disciplining  Dodd 
with  more  than  strong  ware's.  Yet  the  evi- 
dence against  Dodd  Is  far  more  damaging  and 
Involves  far  more  money  than  does  the  evi- 
dence against  Powell. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Senators  are  more 
concerned  about  their  esteemed  seniority 
system  than  about  the  soaring  juvenile  crime 
rate.  Yet  no  move  has  been  made  to  take 
away  Dodd's  seniority  and  remove  him  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee. 

Dodd  has  used  the  Committee  more  as  a 
"Job  Corpe"  for  his  friends  than  as  an  In- 
strument Eigalnst  teen-age  crime.  What  little 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Committee 
has  been  the  work  of  the  few  professionals 
on  the  staff. 

Of  the  ai  people  on  the  Committee  pay- 
roll. 13  have  been  assigned  tasks  by  Dodd 
having   nothing   to   do   with   Juvenile   delin- 


quency. Dodd  hAs  used  them  largely  to  run 
personal  errands,  handle  political  chores  and 
raise  money  for  him  to  live  in  a  style  be- 
fitting a  U.S.  Senator 

DOOD     USES     COMMITTEE 

One  of  Dodd's  cousins,  fascinated  over  how 
animai  1  treat  iheir  young,  wound  up  as  a 
"consulUint "  to  investigate  Juvenile  delln- 
quancy  am^jng  anim.Us. 

On  the  subject  ut  human  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Dodd  has  held  a  few  hear.ngs  and 
delivered  a  few  speeches.  But  he  has  ac- 
complished next  to  nothing  He  has  used  the 
Commiltte  as  an  excuse  to  go  tlymg  off  to 
CalUornla  or  Puerto  Rico  to  investigate" 
delinquency. 

Dodd's  staff  prepared  a  statemonL  for  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  to  sign 
during  the  1964  campaign.  It  was  supposed 
to  t,ike   the  form  of  a  letter  to  E>odd 

'As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Suocuinmlttee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  delinquency."  the  pro- 
posed letter  stated,  "you  have  done  more  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  the  causes  and  the 
dangers  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  you 
have  made  more  constructive  proposals  for 
dealing  with  this  majur  national  problem 
than  any  other  member  of  the  :3c:iate  " 

Kennedy  politely  refused  tu  sign  the  letter 
FBI  Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover  declined  to  sign 
a  similar  statement. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  22.   1967) 

Dodd  Hushed  Antinetwork  Testtmont 
(  By  Jack  Anderson ) 

Among  the  flndlncs  which  Sen.  Tom  Dodd 
(D-Conn.i  suppressed  during  his  Investiga- 
tion of  sex  and  violence  on  television  was  a 
si)berlng  summary  by  Dr.  Ralph  Garry,  a  spe- 
cial consultant  from  Boston  University. 

In  an  undated  memo  to  Dodd.  Dr.  Garry 
cited  these  six  findings: 

"1  Staff  Inventory  shows  that  the  indus- 
try has  taken  no  steps  to  regulate  itself.  Not 
only  have  prosframs  with  a  huge  dosage  of 
violence  trebled  but  the  portrayal  of  the 
macabre  and  sadistic  has  increased 

"2.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters has  failed  to  take  any  significant  ac- 
tion In  applying  NAB  code  to  network  pro- 
grams. 

"3.  Research  evidence  submitted  by  ex- 
perts, acknowledged  by  the  television  Indus- 
try, rejects  the  oft-used  excuse  that  violence 
and  aggression  on  television  relieves  children 
of  such  feelings. 

"4  In  spite  of  prior  statements  by  network 
personnel  that  if  such  programs  could  be 
shown  as  harmful  they  would  be  stopped, 
network  officials  Ignored  or  rejected  the  re- 
search evidence. 

"5.  Networks  control  programming  to  a 
greater  degree  than  heretofore  .  .   . 

"6  Networks  have  exploited  the  use  of  sex. 
crime  and  violence  to  attract  or  hold  audi- 
ence, although  maintaining  the  opposite  or 
minimizing  same." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency subcommittee.  Dodd  had  the  duty  to 
expose  how  the  television  networks.  In  pur- 
suit of  the  advertising  dollar,  were  bringing 
murder  and  mayhem,  sex  and  sadism  Into  the 
homes  of  America. 

Irxstead,  Dodd  huddled  privately  with  net- 
work officials,  then  proceeded  to  suppress 
the  m'jst  dam:iglng  evidence.  The  Senator 
readily  agreed  for  ex.imple,  for  closed  hear- 
ings for  NBC  Chairman  Robert  Sarnoff's 
testimony. 

Gratefully,  one  of  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing NBC,  Tom  Meeker,  wrote  Dodd  a  "Dear 
Tom'  letter. 

"Thank  you  f"r  seeing  us  yesterday,"  wrote 
Meeker.  "Mr.  Sarnoff  appreciated  your  will- 
ingness to  hear  his  testimony  In  closed  hear- 
ing and  would  prefer  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  same  subsequent  to  his  return  from 
Africa  In  about  five  weeks  In  accordance 
with  your  chat  yesterday,  I  will  call  you 
Monday  afternoon." 


When  Sarnoff  appeared,  Dodd  summoned 
his  chief  counsel,  Paul  Laskln,  to  discover 
Robert  Sarnoff  and  his  attorney,  Bernard 
Segal,  In  the  room. 

In  front  of  the  witness  whom  Laskln  wu 
supposed  to  cross-examine  In  a  few  minutes. 
Dodd  accused  Laskln  of  pressing  the  Investi- 
gation too  hard  and  roared  that  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  such  aggressiveness. 

\\1tft  the  press  and  public  shut  out.  the 
hearing  began  with  an  air  of  cordiality.  Sar- 
noff was  welcomed  as  a  returning  hero  rather 
than  a  witness  under  investigation. 

Then  Laskln  started  cautiously  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  But  Dodd  arbitrarily  cut  him 
off.  and  the  hearings  ended  without  a  single 
probing  question  asked. 

Dodd  was  considerably  less  courteous  to 
David  Levy,  the  former  NBC  program  direc- 
tor, who  admitted  that  the  network  had  de- 
liberately Inject-ed  sex  and  violence  Into  [u 
shows. 

The  Senator,  listening  Impatiently  to  Levy, 
grumbled  'I  don't  think  we  are  getting  much 
ovit  of  this  testimony,  but  '.efs  get  It  over 
with  " 

NBC's  defense  during  the  TV  hearings  wm 
directed  by  the  world's  largest  law  firm— 
Cahlll.  Gordon.  Reindel  and  Ohl — whose  sen- 
ior partner,  the  late  John  Cahlll.  w.»s  a  direc- 
tor of  both  NBC  and  Its  parent  company. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

At  one  point,  Cahlll  personally  appeared 
before  Dodd's  committee  as  the  network's  at- 
t<irney.  NBC's  own  general  counsel,  Thomas 
Ervln.  Wiis  nudged  aside. 

It  Is  a  coincidence  worth  recording  that 
this  same  law  firm  Is  now  defending  Dodd  ic 
his  tight  against  Senate  censure.  A  task  force 
of  seven  attorneys,  headed  by  John  Sonnett, 
has  been  representing  D<xld. 


(From  the  Washington  Past,  June  9,  1967] 
MIDE.^sT  Crisis  Rallies  Aid  for  Dodd 
I  By  Drew  Pcirson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  world  may  long  ar^ue  whether  the 
Israeli-Arab  war  Is  good  for  Israel,  or  good  for 
the  Arabs  or  good  for  m:inklnd.  But  there 
can  be  no  Girgument  that  It's  good  for  Sen. 
Tom    Dodd, 

Dfxld  moved  early  to  win  Jewish  support. 
Including  his  fellow  Democratic  colleaput 
from  Connecticut.  Sen  Abe  Rlblcoff,  by  urg- 
ing American  military  Intervention  on  the 
side  of  Israel.  And  since  then  he  has  profited 
from  the  fact  that  the  Near  East  war  hsi 
focused  attention  almost  completely  away 
from  the  major  Senate  debate  of  the  year- 
over  his  recommended  censure. 

The  poetponement  of  that  debate  from 
May  22  to  June  13.  It  Is  now  revealed,  wa« 
demanded  by  Dodd  not  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense, as  stated,  but  rather  to  organize  a  dra- 
matic public  relations  campaign  to  pressure 
the  Senate  to  vote  his  exoneration. 

It's  now  learned  that  diu-lng  the  three- 
weeks  grace  reluctantly  given  him  by  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  iD-Mont.),  Dodd  has  been 
.so  busy  working  on  his  public  relations  that 
he  even  requested  an  appearance  on  the  TV 
show  of  acld-tongued  Joe  Fyne  and  was  will- 
ing to  fly  all  the  way  to  Hollywood  to  appear 
on  It 

During  and  prior  to  this  peraxl  also  there 
has  been  a  steady,  studied  drumbeat  of  news- 
paper articles  by  rlghtwlng  columnists  In 
defense  of  Dodd  Some  were  written  before 
the  three-week  po.itpoiiement  ol  the  Dodd 
censure  debate  They  have  been  circulated 
during  tills  period  of  gr.ice  by  the  "National 
Committee  for  Justice  for  Dodd"  In  order  to 
swing  votes  in  the  Senate 

BILL  WHITE'S    DAVCHTER 

The  outpouring  of  columns  defending  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Includes  six  by 
William  Buckley,  conservative  former  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  New  York:  five  by  John 
Chamberlain,  three  by  Holmes  .Alexander:  one 
ench  by  James  Kllpatrlck,  Russell  Kirk  and 
William  S   White, 
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The  imjjassloned  column  by  White  Is  in- 
teresting. What  White  did  not  say  In  hU 
Dodd  column  was  that  the  Senator  had  put 
White's  daughter,  Lucia,  on  the  Senate  pay- 
roll in  1964  for  a  lucrative  summer  Job;  and 
the  following  summer  had  given  a  Job  to  one 
of  Lucia's  friends,  Hammersly  Wright,  a  fel- 
low student  at  Stanford.  Mrs.  White  phoned 
Mrs.  Dodd  personally  to  ask  that  Wright  be 
put  on  the  public  payroll. 

Sen.  Russell  Long  (D-La.),  who  has  be- 
come Sen.  Dodd's  most  dedicated  defender, 
has  placed  many  of  these  columns  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  National  Committee  for  Justice  for 
Dodd,  which  has  been  circulating  these  col- 
umns, has  an  Interesting  background.  Its  ex- 
penses are  reported  to  be  paid  In  part  by 
Lewis  Rosenstlel.  chairman  of  Schenley's.  one 
of  the  biggest  whisky  distlUers  in  the  world. 

More  than  a  dozen  phone  calls  to  Rosen- 
stlel In  order  to  secure  his  comment,  went 
unreturned.  But  It  Is  known  that  Sen.  Dodd 
has  served  as  Rosenstlel 's  attorney  In  the 
past,  and  James  Lynch,  the  detective  whom 
Dodd  used  to  shadow  his  former  Senate  em- 
ployes, h.as  worked  for  Rosenstlel  and  Is  re- 
ported to  have  been  obtained  through  him. 

KATANGA    AND    DODD 

Rosenstlel  Is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Justice  for  Dodd  which  he  Is 
reported  to  be  supporting  financially,  nor  Is 
any  other  man  of  great  wealth  except  Henry 
Salvatorl.  the  California  rlghtwlng  leader 
who  ort;anlzed  "Friends  of  Ronald  Reagan" 
and  was  one  of  Reagan's  chief  financial 
backer?.  Salvatorl  Is  also  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Aid  to  Katanga 
Freedom  Fighters  which  battled  against  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  policies  In  the  Congo  In 
1961-62. 

Significantly,  a  book  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hllsman,  "To  Move 
a  Nation."  Is  being  published  this  week,  tell- 
ing how  Sen.  Dodd  opposed  the  Congo  pol- 
icies of  John  F  Kennedy,  also  how  the  giant 
Belgian  mining  firm.  Union  Mlnlere  du  Haut 
B:atanga,  hired  a  public  relations  expert, 
Michael  Struelens.  to  write  speeches,  organize 
committees  and  work  against  Kennedy  and 
the  United  Nations  In  the  Congo. 

Hllsman  tells  how  Sen.  Dodd,  when  Strue- 
lens' passport  visa  expired  and  the  State  De- 
partment was  about  to  deport  him,  protested 
to  the  State  Department. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  that  the  committee 
which  Struelens  organized  to  oppose  Ken- 
nedy In  the  Congo  has  now  been  resurrected 
In  part  to  oppose  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee on  the  censure  of  Sen.  Dodd. 

A  good  many  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Justice  for  Dodd  were  once  members  of 
the  American  Committee  for  Aid  to  KaUnga 
Freedom  Fighters.  Apparently  aU  Dodd  had 
to  do  was  reach  Into  his  files  for  his  old 
Katanga  friends  to  get  them  to  rally  to  his 
support  In  the  Senate  censure  fight. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  14, 
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Long's    Accusation   Dra"Ws   Answer 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  (D-La.)  got  so  Im- 
passioned In  his  defense  of  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  (D-Conn.)  the  other  day  that  he  de- 
Uvered  a  scorching  attack  on  the  Senate 
ethics  committee  because  It  had  recom- 
mended Dodd's  censure.  Long  said  the  com- 
mittee had  censured  Dodd  because  It  feared 
crltclsm  from  this  column  If  It  failed  to  do 
so. 

Later  Sen.  Long  delivered  a  lame  apology 
to  the  ethics  committee,  but  there  was  no 
apology  for  charging  us  with  blackmail. 

On  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  therefore, 
we  should  like  to  report  on  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  ethics  committee  and 
what  we  have  said  about  them  in  the  past. 

All  are  conscientious,  hard-working  Sena- 
tors entrusted  with  a  Job  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  them,  that  of  passing  Judgment  on  a 


fellow  Senator.  While  they  overlooked  many 
of  Dodd's  weaknesses  and  leaned  over  back- 
wards to  be  fair  to  him,  nevertheless  they 
■were  alrUght  In  the  findings  they  made. 

Sen.  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Chairman,  we  have  reported  to  be  "a 
courtly  philosopher."  with  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  that  he  has  been  in  the 
presiding  officer's  chair  more  than  Alben 
Barkley.  No  noisy  demagogue  like  his  pred- 
ecessor Bilbo,  he  says  that  the  wage-hour 
law  was  a  boon  to  the  South  by  raising  Its 
economic  level  ...  At  a  prayer  breakfast 
where  Democrats  and  Republicans  forgot  re- 
ligious differences  as  well  as  political  ones, 
Stennls  sounded  the  keynote  by  calling  for 
a  return  to  spirituality. 

This  column  has  sometimes  reported  criti- 
cally regarding  Sen.  Stennls'  position  on 
civil  rights,  but  never  regarding  his  honesty 
and  fairness. 

A    MORMON     TEACHER 

Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett.  Republican  co- 
chairman  of  the  ethics  committee,  is  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Heber  Grant, 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Bennett 
for  many  years  taught  In  the  Mormon  Sun- 
day School  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Chapel  and 
today,  though  he  no  longer  teaches,  is  a  reg- 
ular attendant. 

We  have  reported  that  Bennett  Is  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association  and  follows  the  conservative 
policies  of  that  organization.  He  has  been 
opposed  to  most  of  the  economic  policies  of 
the  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations, but  he  has  been  consistent  and 
honest  In  that  opposition. 

Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  is  a 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  where  he  did 
an  outstanding  Job,  and  has  held  many  spe- 
cial diplomatic  posts. 

We  have  reported  that  Sen.  Cooper  follows 
a  broad  bipartisan  policy  on  foreign  affairs 
and  frequently  has  been  called  In  by  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  for  consultation.  He  was 
especially  useful  In  advising  Mr.  Kennedy 
how  to  handle  the  Berlin  problem  at  the 
very  start  of  his  Administration,  though  Mr. 
Kennedy  spurned  the  advice. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.)  has  served 
In  Congress  longer  than  any  other  member 
of  the  ethics  committee.  As  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  re- 
ceived the  Collier's  DUtingulshed  Service 
Award  for  his  work  In  attempting  to  stream- 
line legislative  procedures.  He  was  coauthor 
of  the  congressional  reorganization  bill  "with 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  La  Pqllette  and  more  re- 
cently sponsored  a  bill  for  Senate  reorgani- 
zation. 

As  a  young  Congressman,  Monroney  had 
the  courage  to  vote  against  an  oil  price  in- 
crease though  he  comes  from  a  big  oil-pro- 
ducing state,  and  against  the  farm  bloc  on 
subsidies  though  Oklahoma  is  also  an  Im- 
portant agricultural  state. 

UP    FROM    RANKS 

Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.)  Is  an- 
other legislator  who  came  up  from  the  ranks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
described  him  as  "having  a  spotless  family 
life  .  .  .  studied  for  the  priesthood,  has  the 
confidence  of  labor  and  farmers,  is  the  idol 
of  liberals  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Generally  he  has  tried  to  plug  tax  loop- 
holes from  his  vantage  point  Inside  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  has  fought  a 
courageous  war  against  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  secrecy. 

McCarthy  Is  an  old  personal  friend  of  Sen. 
Dodd,  and  at  one  time  proposed  secret  rather 
than  public  Dodd  hearings:  In  the  end.  he 
put  Senate  ethics  ahead  of  personal  friend- 
ship and  voted  to  recommend  Dodd's  cen- 
sure. 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson  (B-Kan.)  Is  a  new- 
comer to  the  Senate  and  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  ethics  committee.  However,  he  has 
also   been  one   of  the   most  forthright  In 


cross-examining  witnesses  and  one  of  the 
toughest  in  urging  that  the  Senate  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  ethics. 

Originally  a  Virginian,  Pearson  served  In 
Kansas  during  the  war,  liked  it  and  returned 
to  live  there  and  engage  in  Republican  poli- 
tics. He  has  Just  been  reelected  for  a  lull 
6-year  term. 

These  are  the  men  who  spent  more  than  a 
year  conscientiously  hearing  testimony  and 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  record  of  their 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  They  are  not 
susceptible  to  political  blackmail,  and  we 
resent  Sen.  Long's  implication  that  we  might 
resort  to  such  tactics. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1967] 
Political  Heies  in  Dodd  Case:  Huey  Long's 
Son    and   Bilbo's    Successor    Are    Senate 
Opponents    in    Ethics    Trial 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
The  man  who  probably  came  closest  to  be- 
coming  an    American    dictator   during   this 
century    was    the    late    Sen.    Huey    Long    of 
Louisiana.  And  the  man  who  was  his  cohert 
and  colleague  In  dominating  the  neighbor- 
ing  state   of   Mississippi    was   the  late   Sen. 
Theodore  Bilbo. 

Today,  Russell  Long,  son  of  Huey,  and 
Sen.  John  Stennls,  who  replaced  Bilbo,  are 
battling  It  out  on  the  Senate  floor  as  the 
defender  and  accuser  of  another  Senator 
charged  with  a  conflict  of  interest — Tom 
Dodd  of  Connecticut.  It's  one  of  the  most 
Important  debates  of  this  century. 

When  Russell  Long  first  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  one  day  short  of  the  age  of  30,  It  was 
said  that  he  took  after  his  mother,  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  Today.  Russell  seems  to  be 
veering  more  and  more  toward  the  character- 
istics of  his  delightful  and  unpredictable 
father. 

His  father,  elected  during  the  height  of  the 
Hoover  depression,  was  never  happy  unless 
he  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  made  a 
production  of  everything,  from  a  Senate 
speech  to  mixing  salad  dressing  or  getting 
dressed  In  the  morning.  He  used  to  call  one 
of  his  bodyguards,  Murray  Rodin,  to  get  him 
the  exact  color  shoes  to  match  his  brown  tie, 
as  he  held  press  conferences  while  showering 
in  the  morning. 

He  would  come  to  dine  at  my  house  in 
Georgetown,  accompanied  by  three  body- 
guards. He  left  one  in  the  street,  one  in  the 
garden  and  one  came  inside.  When  the  salad 
was  served,  Huey  would  demand  that  he  mix 
the  dressing.  For  20  minutes  he  would  call 
for  rare  pepper  and  spices,  lemons  and  olive 
oil,  all  the  time  performing  the  gestures  of  a 
high  priest  at  a  sacred  ritual. 

Huey,  who  preached  "every  man  a  king," 
had  a  tremendous  following  among  the  red- 
necks of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
He  was  killed  by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  Just  as  he  reached  for  more 
power. 

Today,  his  son,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  has  developed  his  father's  rotund 
stomach,  his  manner  of  flailing  the  air  with 
his  arms  when  he  talks,  and  his  habit  of 
walking  all  over  the  Senate  floor.  During  the 
Dodd  debate,  Russell  sat  beside  Albert 
Deutsch,  the  New  Orleans  attorney  appointed 
to  defend  Dodd,  then  got  up  to  go  sit  with 
the  Republicans,  then  Interrupted  the 
Speaker  with  a  question.  Finally,  he  walked 
out  of  the  room  comically  shaking  his  head. 
Up  to  a  point,  Russell  has  followed  his 
father's  Robin  Hood  strategy  of  soaking  the 
rich  and  helping  the  poor.  But  when  it  comes 
to  oil  and  Its  tremendous  tax  concessions. 
Russell  votes  right  down  the  line  for  oil. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  prosperous  "Wln- 
or-Lose  Oil  Company,"  with  valuable  off- 
shore oil  concessions. 

Russell  has  his  father's  sense  of  htimor, 
his  twinkling  eyes,  his  restless  energy.  But 
he  has  not  Inherited  his  father's  ability  to 
hold  his  liquor.  As  Senate  sessions  wear  Into 
the   afternoon,   Russell   becomes  more   and 
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more  loquacious  as  he  sips  more  and  more 
bourbon. 

Sen.  Long's  protagonist  In  the  Dodd  debate 
Is  stem,  solemn,  sedate  John  ritennls  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 
Bilbo  was  forced  out  of  the  Senate  under 
clrcunistances  somewhat  similar  to  the  facts 
In  the  case  of  Tom  Dodd  This  column  re- 
vealed on  Oct.  26.  1946.  that  war  contractors 
had  built  for  Sen  Blblo  an  artificial  lake, 
with  an  Island  in  the  middle,  constructed  a 
dream  house  on  the  island,  put  furniture  In 
the  house,  bought  the  Senator  a  Cadillac,  and 
contributed  825  .OOO. 

In  return.  Bilbo  had  secured  for  them 
M. 527.363. 39  In  war  contracts,  chlefiy  at  Key 
Field  and  Keesler  Field  in  Mississippi 

After  the  column  was  published.  BUbo  was 
asked  to  step  aside  when  "he  Senate  re- 
convened In  January.  1947.  and  he  w^  never 
permitted  to  take  his  seat 

Some  Senators  are  puzzled  over  why  Long 
has  become  such  an  impassioned,  uncontrol- 
lable defender  of  Dodd.  Russell  is  not  a  close 
friend  of  Dodd's.  Their  two  s'aies  have  little 
In  conunon.  Yet  Russell  makes  speeches  de- 
fending Dodd  on  any  and  every  occasion 

Speaking  before  the  building  trades  unions 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  last  week. 
Russell  delivered  his  usual  impassioned  plea 
for  Dodd  He  called  Dodd  a  victim  of  perse- 
cution, unfairly  treated,  and  a  man  who 
would  stick  by  his  friends 

'I'm  not  going  to  turn  my  back  on  Dodd.' 
proclaimed  Long.  "Hea  my  friend,  and  he 
can  be  your  friend  He'll  stick  by  his  friends." 
Long  appeared  to  be  Insinuating  that  Dodd 
might  help  the  building  trades  unions  in 
their  cvirrent  drive  to  abolish  Section  8B4b 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  bans  sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

This  ban  has  been  used  Indirectly  to  force 
the  building  trades  unions  to  admit  Negroes. 
One  notable  case  took  place  when  the  St 
Louis  Gateway  Arch  wis  being  rushed  to 
completion:  and  the  Interior  Department.  In 
charge  of  national  shrines  and  monuments. 
undertook  to  get  Negro  plumbers  employed 
in  building  the  visitors'  center 

The  contractor  at  first  said  he  h.^  tried 
to  hire  Negroes  but  couldn't  find  any  When 
the  Interior  Department  insisted,  he  anally 
employed  Elijah  Smith,  a  small  Negro  con- 
tractor. Whereupon  all  the  building  trades 
unions  walked  off  the  Job.  shutting  down 
the  entire  project.  Elijah  Smith's  plumbers 
belonged  to  the  "Congress  of  Independent 
Unions."  not  to  the  building  trixdos  unions 
The  Interior  Department  immediately  In- 
voked section  8B4b  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  found  that  the  build- 
ing trades  stoppages  was  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. It  ordered  the  unions  back  to  work. 

They  compiled  But  since  then  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  been  trying?  harder 
than  eT«r  to  abolish  section  8B4b  Taft- 
HarUey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  complete  action  on  the  resolution? 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  Is  entitled  to  hear  from  me.  If  the 
majority  leader  wlU  yield  to  me. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  never  tried  to  do  so.  I  am 
grateful   to  those  who   have  expressed 
some  confidence  In  my  character,  in  any 
event.  I  said  this  morning.  I  believe  now. 
I  shall  continue  to  believe,  that  history 
wlU  Justify  my  conduct  and  my  char- 
acter. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  sadd  this 
morning.  I  am  not  bitter  toward  anyone 
who  has  a  different  opinion.  I  am  sure 
they  all  did  what  they  thought  was  right 
within  their  lights.  I  want  them  to  go 
away  from  here  knowing  that  I  have  no 
bitterness  toward  any  of  them. 


I  wish  I  had  said  what  the  minority 
leader  said  so  eloquently  and  well  about 
the  members  of  the  coramittte.  I.  too. 
think  they  are  all  honorable  men,  decent 
men.  and  I  do  not  think  they  ever  in- 
tended to  visit  any  injustice  on  me.  nor 
do  I  think  that  any  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors did.  But  I  think  a  e;rave  mistake 
has  been  made,  and  I  am  the  one  who 
must  bear  the  scar  of  that  mistake  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  would  be  remiss.  I  think,  if  I  failed 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  volunteered  to  assLst  me,  and  did 
substantially.  I  felt,  within  his  way  of 
doint?  things. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  tho.sc 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  helped  me.  I  wish  there  had  been 
more  on  my  side.  But  that  is  the  way  of 
life  and  the  way  of  politics,  as  I  under- 
stand very  well.  However,  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  who  helped 
me.  I  say,  "Thank  you  for  all  you  did 
for  me" 

I  wish  to  say.  too.  that  without  the 
wonderful  support  of  my  wife,  who  is  sit- 
tint;  in  the  gallery.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  carried  on  during  these  18  months. 
It  has  not  been  tasy,  as  I  am  sure  you  all 
undrrstand.  I  am  not  seeking  sympathy; 
I  am  trying  to  explain  my  own  reaction 
Finally,  I  wi.sh  to  say  to  the  Senate 
ihat  I  shall  con'anue  to  conduct  myself 
as  best  I  can.  I  will  be  here  tomorrow. 
I  will  be  here  ever>-  day,  doing  my  work 
.IS  best  I  can  do  it.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  that  is  my  job.  and  I  shall  do  it; 
Senators  need  not  worry  about  me  run- 
ning away.  I  think  the  only  reason  I  can 
do  that,  however,  is  becau.se  in  my  heart 
I  do  not  have  any  feeling  of  wronsdoing. 
If  I  did,  I  do  not  think  I  would  show  up 
here  again.  But  only  time  can  tell  that. 
I  thank  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
without  exception,  for  their  decency  to 
me  You  have  all  been  very  kind.  At  least 
I  never  felt  any  harshness,  any  mean- 
ness, or  any  unklndness  during  this  long 
travail. 

I  love  the  Senate,  and  I  like  all  its 
Members.  So  I  hope  Senators  will  find  it 
withm  their  hearts  to  do  toward  me  what 
I  wisii  to  do  toward  them. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke], 
whom  I  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
really  knowing,  for  his  erudite,  lawyer- 
like, and,  I  thought.  Senator-like  attitude 
toward  my  problem.  I  could  say  that 
about  many  others  as  well,  and  especially 
John  Tower.  He  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  everything  to  lose  by  the  position 
he  has  taken.  He  is  truly  a  man  of 
courage  and  conviction.  It  is  the  John 
Towers  of  this  life  who  write  our  Na- 
tion s  histor>'. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  Curtis  for  the 
forthright  pi  esentation  of  their  positions. 
At  any  raft'.  I  fhank  all  the  Senators 
for  their  kmdne.^s  toward  me  I  hope  my 
honor  is  not  diminished  in  ynur  sight 
I  hope  1 1  be  able  to  wo; k  among  you  as 
long  as  the  people  of  my  State  permit 
me  to  do  so  Thus  I  bid  you  farewell  for 
today,  thanking  you  for  your  kindness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr    President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
f  rem  Mis.sissippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  main 
part  of  my  remarks,  all  of  which  will  be 
brief,  concern  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  committee  of  this  kind. 

This  committee  is  a  new  venture  for 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  for  a  moment,  until  order 
is  restored?  Will  persons  in  the  gallery 
plea.se  be  as  quite  as  possible? 
The  Senator  may  continue. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  sayinc  this  as  a 
matter  of  information  for  the  Senate, 
and  then  I  shall  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  case  that  has  just  been  decided. 

To  have  a  permanent  committee  on 
this  subject  matter,  whoever  its  members 
may  be  from  year  to  year,  Is  a  new  ven- 
ture for  the  Senate.  It  will  have  con- 
iinuinK  duties,  of  course. 

I  point  out  that  in  this  ca.se  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  very  best  we  knew  how,  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  That  was  not  easy  in 
the  beginning,  but  I  think  we  conquered 
that  problem  rather  completely  and 
rather  early  in  our  deliberations.  There 
w  ere  some  outside  pressures  started,  but 
they  were  severely  rebuffed.  We  were  all 
convinced  that  a  committee  of  this  kind 
cannot  .serve  the  Senate  unless  that  is 
one  of  the  basic  principles  to  which  it 
adheres. 

I  mention  one  other  thing.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  lean  on  other  Senators.  I 
do  not  think  a  .single  member  of  this 
Liroup  leaned  on  any  other  Senator,  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  what  our 
conclusions  would  be  or  what  we  would 
recommend.  I  think  that  is  an  es.sentlal 
course  to  follow 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  other  Senators  did  not  disturb  us— 
that  is.  not  that  I  know  anything  about. 
The  membership  of  this  body  took  a 
very  flne  attitude  toward  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  was  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Senator  Dodd  Is  really  liked  by 
all  of  us.  I  think  that  attitude— and  I 
believe  I  am  speaking  for  the  committee, 
although  we  have  not  talked  this  over- 
is  another  essential  principle  which  must 
be  followed. 

I  feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. In  a  way.  is  a  new  start  for  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  It  Is  a  new  start,  for  Senator 
Dodd.  I  say  further,  with  emphasis,  that 
all  of  us  had  a  great  deal  of  personal 
sympathy  for  him  from  the  very  begin- 
ning He  has  behaved.  It  seemed  to  me, 
under  all  this  pressure,  in  a  very  ex- 
emplary way. 

There  is  no  other  point  that  I  can 
make,  there  Is  no  criticism  of  any  Sen- 
ator, no  victory  here  for  anyone,  and 
no  victory  against  anyone.  I  think  the 
Senate  realized  it  had  to  face  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  did.  in  great  measure,  and  I 
believe  that  means  a  constructive  new 
start. 

I  am  grateful  especially  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  are 
all  grateful  to  the  staff  that  we  have: 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Fern,  chief  counsel; 
Mr.  H.  Michael  Spence,  aasociate  coun- 
sel; and  Mr.  Clare  E.  Rohrer.  accountant 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  Is 
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trustworthy,  capable,  and  loyal  in  every 
way.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Sonnett,  who 
represented  Senator  Dodd.  He  Is  the  head 
of  a  law  firm  of  about  80  lawyers,  I  think, 
in  New  York  City.  He  Is  an  able  man,  and 
it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  Senator 
Dodd  was  so  well  represented. 

A  gentleman  here  whom  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  know  well,  Mr.  Eberhard  P. 
Deutsch,  In  being  of  help  to  Senator 
Long,  has  served  in  the  fine  tradition  of 
good  lawyers. 

The  committee  has  no  plea,  no  victory, 
no  disappointment — not  anything.  We 
have  presented  the  matter  as  best  we 
could,  and  that  Is  it. 
I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  sits  down,  wUl  he  yield  mo- 
mentarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor,  and  I  would  like  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  all  right,  if 
the  Senator  insists. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  Is  any  cause  for  a  response,  with 
justice  to  everyone,  for  what  little  I 
said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  If  he  could  state  for  us,  what  are 
the  committee's  plans  with  respect  to 
conducting  any  hearings  or  giving  any 
consideration  to  a  code  of  ethics? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  announced  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  April  27  that  when  we 
got  through  with  this  resolution  we  would 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  we  could  on 
pending  matters.  That  is  what  we  ex- 
pect to  do. 

We  will  get  to  It,  and  when  we  do,  we 
uill  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  2  weeks  have  been  difficult — even 
painful — for  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
But  our  situation  can  in  no  way  compare 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Dodd  ] .  Compelled 
to  sit  in  judgment,  the  Senate  has  met 
and  discharged  its  responsibihty. 

But  of  significant  note  during  these 
past  days  has  been  the  manner,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  courage  of  our  colleague 
from  Connecticut. 

In  rendering  its  judgment,  the  Senate 
has  been  attentive  to  the  substance  and 
gravity  of  the  issue  just  decided.  But  it 
has  also  witnessed  a  man  under  extreme 
pressure  and  strain  whose  response  to 
the  adversity  was  such  that  each  Senator 
may  henceforth — in  good  conscience  and 
in  all  sincerity— refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  as  his  friend  and  col- 
league. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  concluded  its  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  112,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  ON  MONDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chtthch]  be  recognized  for  approxi- 
mately 2  hours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION MONDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  tmtil  noon 
Monday  next,  and  even  during  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  reserve  a  res- 
ervation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  wants  to  make  a  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
serving objection,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  about  a  very 
serious  problem  that  confronts  us  on 
Monday  with  regard  to  that  matter. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
committees  meet  imtil  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  We  cannot 
conduct  business  in  this  sort  of  atmos- 
phere. Let  us  calm  down.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Montana,  my 
majority  leader,  to  ask  that  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

I  want  to  tell  him  about  a  special  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us. 

We  had  expected  to  have  all-day  hear- 
ings today  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  However,  we  were  un- 
pble  to  go  beyond  noon  because  we  had 
not  finished  action  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112. 

We  have  to  consider  the  Teachers 
Corps  legislation,  impacted  area  legis- 
lation, school  disaster  legislation,  and 
other  legislation  that  will  automatically 
lapse  on  June  30  if  they  are  not  con- 
tinued between  now  and  that  date. 

We  would  like  to  meet  all  day  Monday 
in  our  committee,  having  hearings  in  the 
morning  and  an  executive  session  in  the 
afternoon.  In  that  way,  we  hope  we  can 
have  something  to  report  to  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday. 

We  think  the  House  will  take  action 
on  Tuesday.  That  would  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  could  take  action  on 
Wednesday.  Maybe  we  would  have  to 
have  a  conference.  Maybe  we  would  not 
have  to  have  a  conference. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 


Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to 
meet  all  day  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as 
has  been  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

We  are  considering  in  executive  ses- 
sion an  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling, 
which  legislation  automatically  expires 
on  June  30. 

I  have  checked  this  wdth  the  distin- 
guished leader  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  have  a 
report  from  the  committee  by  sometime 
Monday. 

We  would  like  to  have  permission, 
along  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, to  meet  after  the  Senate  concludes 
its  routine  morning  business  on  Monday. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  committee  cannot 
act  by  12  o'clock.  If  the  committee  can- 
not act  by  12  o'clock,  we  can  cross  that 
bridge  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
so,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
get  permission  now,  so  that  if  we  do  not 
get  action  by  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  we 
can  continue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  could  make  it  1  o'clock.  We  may  have 
to  come  over  here  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  we  give  per- 
mission to  one  committee,  we  might  sis 
well  get  it  for  our  committee. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  would  get 
through  earlier  on  that  legislation,  and 
I  still  hope  that  we  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  cooperate.  However,  this  administra- 
tion thrives  on  emergencies.  They  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  were  not 
operating  under  a  deadline.  And  the 
reason  for  the  June  30  deadline  is  that 
the  Treasury  Department  insisted  on 
holding  to  that  deadline. 
I  have  no  sympathy  for  them  at  all. 
I  will  agree  to  going  until  1  o'clock  Eind 
no  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
apply  to  our  subcommittee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  my  subcommittee  fin- 
ishes the  hearings  on  M.-/nday  morning, 
they  will  go   into  executive  session  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

If  it  is  necessary  at  1  o'clock,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  extend  the 
time,  it  may  be  extended  then.  However, 
I  do  not  like  to  have  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee  when  we  have  business 
before  the  Senate.  I  will  agree  to  having 
the  committee  meet  until  1  o'clock,  and 
no  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  ruling  on  the  request  that  the 
Finance  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  until  1  o'clock  on  Monday  next? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  concluded  its  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  112,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttiere  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business,  under  the  usual  lunitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  June  22.  1967,  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

8.617.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  State*  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dalcota.  Montana,  and 
Waahlngton  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  cliarltable,  educaUonal,  penal,  and 
reformatory  Institutions, 

8. 1649.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
der Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army: 

HJl.  5424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  oSshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 

H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  months  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program. 


delic  drugs,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated 
Provision  for  V  3  Stand.\rds  .\nd  .\  National 
iNSFtcnoN  System  roa  Grain 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legl.sl  itlon 
to  provide  for  US.  Standards  and  a  nation.^! 
Inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  :  nd  Forestry 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the 

District  or  Colcmbla 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  delegate  the  function  of  approving 
contracts  not  exceeding  SlOO.OOO  i  with  -in  ac- 
companying paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Ht'ma.nitits  .Act  or  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Foundation  on  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Chairman,  National  Found.itlon  on  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  transmlttlner  fi 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  iwlth  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  re.solution  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  annual  National 
Convention  of  the  Independent  Funda- 
mental Churches  of  America,  at  Chicago, 
ni..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  control  of  psyche- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amendments: 

S  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  subsidiary  companies  (Rept. 
No.  354). 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Opcratlon.s,  without 
amendment: 

HR.4241  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
profjerty  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  (Rept.  No. 
350). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  with  an 
amendment : 

S  805  A  bill  to  amend  .section  202ib)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  .Act  of  1949.    (Rept    No   351). 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment 

S  1296  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.ice  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  .idminlstrntlve 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept. 
No.   353  I. 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
FROM  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  lOJNT*— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  S.  REPT. 
NO    352' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  bill  'S  2003'  to  pro\ide  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
report  wa.s  oidered  to  be  printed 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMNIITTEES 

As  in  executive  .'^.es.sion. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rc'utions: 

Jimrs  P  Grant  of  Virginia  to  be  an  As- 
si.stant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Developnnent 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

.Arnold  Ordman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Lrhor  Relatlon.s 
Board 

Bv  Mr  R.ANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

J  Ru.ssell  Tut?n.  of  Georgia,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plilns  Regional 
Commission 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUT^DNS  IN- 
TRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  1984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open -space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevolpment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Baktlett,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLooPER,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mt.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr.  LoNa 
of   Missouri,   Mr.   McGee,   Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Risi- 
corr.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydincs. 
Mr.  Yarborol-gh,  Mr,  HATriELO,  and 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  1985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for  a  na- 
ilonai   program  of  Hood  Insurance,  and  for 
oiher  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
lag  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  1986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs  William  G.  Allen,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNL'SON   (by  request): 
3.  1987.   A  bin  to  amend  the  International 
Travf>l   Act  of    1961    to   provide   for   Federal 
regulatl  'n  of  the  travel  agency  Industrj';  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macni-son  when 
he  intnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
ander  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  .MURPHY: 
.S  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to  permit   payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  phy- 
.si?i.iii  .services  furnished  under  the  program; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Mr.  BREW^STER: 
S  1989    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anlcla 
Machan  Apostol;  a:id 

S  1990  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  B. 
Joaqulno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1991  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  estate 
tax  treatment  of  certain  Interests  created  by 
community  property  laws  In  employees' 
trusts  and  retirement  annuity  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  CARLSON: 
S  1992  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  1993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  Vietnam 
conflict  veteran.";;  and 

S.  1994.  A  bill  to  reinstate  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  silver  bullion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fln.Ttice 

S  1995.  A  bin  to  expand  and  strengthen 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  adult 
education  and  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Pueblo  of  Zunl  and  on 
the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl  in  New  Mexico;  to  the 
OomnUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

3. 1997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  lor  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3. 1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide  salary  in- 
creases for  certain  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

3. 1999.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
» separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  2000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  annual 
grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  private  borrow- 
ing by  educational  institutions  as  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  assistance  to  the  direct  college 
housing  loans  presently  provided  for;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.2001.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect,  develop. 
restore,  and  make  accessible  the  lake  areas 
of  the  Nation  by  establishing  a  National  Lake 
Areas  System  and  authorizing  programs  of 
lake  and  lake  areas  research,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Office  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fttlbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
8.  2003.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported   by    Mr.    Fitlbright,    which    appears 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ttd- 
iNGS.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  B^rRD  of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.     Cannon,    Mr. 
Church.    Mr.    Pono,    Mr.    HatfieiJ), 
Mr.     McIntyre.     Mr.     Miller.     Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  : 
S  J  Res.  94.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.J.  Res.  95.    Joint    resolution    to    consent 
to  and  enter  into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States 
Mr  pollution  control  compact,  creating  the 
Mld-Atlantlc    States    Air   Pollution    Control 
Oommlssion  as  an  Intergovernmental,  Fed- 
eral-State agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 


troduced the  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL     FUNDS     FOR     COM- 
MITTEE   ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  137) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  137 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninetieth  Congnees,  $35,000,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amotints,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  In  section  134(a)  ol  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  approved  August 
2,  1946. 

REFERENCE    OP    SENATE    BILL    TO 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr  METCALF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  138) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary: 


S.  Res.  138 


Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S.  )  entitled 
•'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Alice  Wohl 
and  her  daughters,  Paula  Uken  Mullls,  Mar- 
shal Joan  Wohl,  and  Margaret  Emily  Wohl". 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  the  accompany  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufBclent 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  J. 
ARTHUR  YOUNGER,  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
Mttrphy)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
139)  relative  to  the  death  of  Represent- 
ative J.  Arthur  Younger,  of  California, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^_^^_^__ 

TO    PRINT    AS    A    SENATE    DOCU- 
MENT THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE   NATIONAL  FOREST   RESER- 
VATION   COMMISSION 
Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  140) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.   Res.    140 

Resolved.  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1966,  be  printed 

with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate  Document. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RELATING 
TO  OUTDOOR  RECREATIONAL  FA- 
CrLTTIES 
Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 

need  for  Increased  outdoor  recreational 


facilities  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  This  need 
Is  particularly  evident  as  we  move  into 
the  summer  months.  Swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts  and  other  local  recreational 
facilities  are  in  great  demand.  Little 
League  baseball  is  fast  becoming  a  na- 
tional pastime.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
just  not  enough  ball  diamonds  or  parks 
available. 

The  lack  of  adequate  recreational  fa- 
cilities is  not  limited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  country;  The  problem,  however,  is 
more  acute  in  the  densely  populated 
urban  areas.  The  one  Federal  program 
designed  specifically  to  help  meet  the 
recreation  need  of  the  urban  areas  is  the 
open  space  program — title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  Being  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  is  not  compre- 
hensive for  the  situation,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  open  space  land  program. 

My  bill  would  improve  the  program  in 
three  ways.  It  would  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, add  to  the  types  of  facilities  for 
which  development  funds  may  be  used 
and  permit  the  use  of  development  funds 
on  land  other  than  that  acquired  under 
the  open  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  text  of  the  legislation, 
companion  to  H.R.  5865,  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHara], 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  cS.  1984)  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  under  the  open-space 
land  program  for  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  existing  open  space 
land  and  for  the  acquisition  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  recreational  buildings,  cen- 
ters, facilities,  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1984 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  ",  for  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  existing  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  other  open  space,"  after  "the  Na- 
tion's urban   areas". 

Sec.  2.  Section  702(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  the  development  or  redevelopment, 
for  open-space  uses,  of  existing  open-space 
land"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "De- 
velopment or  redevelopment  of  land  (whether 
acquired  under  this  title  or  existing  at  the 
time  of  such  development  or  redevelopment) 
for  open-space  uses  may  Include  ( 1 )  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  renovation,  and  re- 
habilitation of  recreational  buildings  and 
other  outdoor  or  Indoor  recreational  centers 
or  facilities,  whether  housed  or  not,  which 
complement  the  parks  and  receatlonal  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  land;  and  (2)  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment,  which  may  Include 
built-in  equipment  and  the  necessary  en- 
closures, as  well  as  any  other  Items,  such  as 
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suitable  furniture  and  playground  and  ath- 
letic equipment,  which  are  neccMaxy  for  pub- 
lic utilization  of  the  recreational  opportuni- 
ties that  are  available  at  such  recreational 
buildlnga,  centers,  or  facilities. ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  development"  In 
the  aeoond  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  tbereof  ",  development,  or  redevelop- 
ment". 

Sec.  3.  Section  70a(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "WIO.OOO.OOO"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$820,000,000";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "884,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '$128.000.000 '. 

I^c.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  706  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Orants  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
acqiilrlng  such  Interests,  the  necessary  demo- 
lition and  removal  of  Improvements,  and 
acquiring  recreational  buildings,  centers,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment." 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OP   1967 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  national  flood  insurance  I  am  happy 
to  have  28  other  Senators  Join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  leglslatlrn 

I  believe  that  we  all  are  aware  of  the 
heavy  dama^res  to  property  and  loss 
of  life  that  have  been  caused  by  floods. 
Including  those  caused  by  hurricanes 
and  wind-driven  water.  This  destruction 
has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  many 
coastal  areas  and  river  basins.  There  is 
reliable  evidence  to  show  that  damages 
caused  by  heavy  floods  seem  to  be  on 
the  Increase,  rather  than  on  the  de- 
crease. In  spite  of  protective  measures 
taken  by  individuals  and  by  govern- 
mental bodies. 

Flood  losses  may  be  particularly  hard 
on  a  homeowner  who  still  owes  a 
mortgage  on  his  home  or  the  small  busi- 
nessman whose  primary  assets  are  tied 
up  in  his  business  In  many  cases  the 
equity  In  a  home  or  outright  ownership 
of  a  home  represents  most  or  all  of  a 
family's  savings,  and  a  flood  means  fi- 
nancial disaster  In  thp  case  of  elderly 
persons,  the  hardship  is  especially  great 
because  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
these  savings  can  ever  be  replaced. 

Flood  Insurance  is  not  now  generally 
available  from  private  insurance  com- 
panies. Private  insurers  have  not  been 
able  to  write  flood  insurance  policies  on 
an  economically  feasible  basis  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  spread- 
ing of  the  risks 

The  victims  of  flood  disasters,  how- 
ever, may  receive  certain  benefits  from 
various  public  and  private  sources,  in  the 
event  of  flood  damages.  The  American 
National  Red  Cross  provides  relief  in  the 
form  of  shelter,  food,  and  first  aid  to 
Individuals  whose  homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  disasters  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  makes  grants  to  State 
and  local  bodies  to  restore  basic  public 
facilities  for  the  area.  Homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  may  obtain  subsi- 
dized loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  finance  the  rebuilding  of 
homes  and  businesses  destroyed  by  dis- 
asters. 


There  are  a  number  of  protective  and 
preventive  projects  that  liave  been  un- 
dertaken by  individuals  and  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  decrease 
losses  from  floods.  Individuals  may  place 
their  homes  on  stilts,  use  reinforced  con- 
crete or  other  devices  in  home  or  busi- 
ness construction  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
damages.  Some  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  adopted^land  use  and  zoning 
controls  In  flood -prone  areas  and  pro- 
vide some  forms  of  assistance  when 
floods  occur. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  build  dams  and  other  pro- 
tective devices  that  are  able  to  hold  back 
or  shunt  aside  rising  waters.  The 
Weather  Bureau  attempts  to  forecast 
floods  and  hurricanes  and  with  the  help 
of  other  Government  agencies  to  warn 
individuals  of  the  impending  dangers 
from  them.  Other  Federal  agencies,  for 
instance,  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  have  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  minimize 
heavy  losses  from  floods.  Many  of  these 
protective  measures  have  been  effective 
along  many  rivers  in  reducing  flood  dam- 
ages, Willie  along  other  rivers  and  sea- 
coasts,  they  have  not  had  much  of  an 
effect  in  curbing  destruction. 

However,  as  helpful  as  many  of  these 
various  forms  of  assi.stance  may  be,  they 
are  usually  only  enough  to  enable  the 
victim  to  .start  the  proce.ss  of  physical 
and  financial  rehabilitation.  In  many 
cases,  relief  Is  not  forthcoming  until 
after  the  area  has  bern  declared  a  dis- 
aster. There  are  iiniitatioiLs  under  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  on  the  amounts 
of  money  that  are  available  at  any  one 
time  to  meet  the.se  emergencie.s.  A  dis- 
aster that  would  be  laiee  for  a  particular 
locality,  might  not  be  considered  large 
on  the  national  scale,  and  mi^;ht  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  certain  Fed- 
era!  programs  Congre.ss  might  not  be 
willing  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  par- 
ticular disaster. 

Thi.s  let^islall'jn  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  after  lengthy  consultations 
and  cxjperation  '.vith  the  property  in.sur- 
ance  industry  The  proposal  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  contained  in  a  per- 
suasive report  by  tiif  Department  re- 
leased last  Au;;u.st  entitled  "Insurance 
and  Other  Programs  for  Financial  As- 
sistance to  Flood  Victims"  The  study 
leadui;:;  to  this  repx)rt  was  conducted  as  a 
result  of  a  resolution  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  1963  and  which  was  emb.odied 
in  the  .southeast  hurricane  disaster  re- 
lief bill  of  1965  The  report  concluded 
that  a  national  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance with  financial  participation  of  the 
Federal  Gnernment  and  carried  out  by 
the  private  insurance  industry  would  be 
feasible. 

Tlie  idea  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  flood  insurance  is 
by  no  means  a  new  concept.  In  1951.  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  floods  of  tiiat  year. 
President  Truman  sent  to  Congress  a 
messa£;e  askin^j  for  funds  to  finance  a 
Federal  insurance  program  While  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  proposal  that  year, 
this  subject  was  a  matter  of  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Banking   and   Currency   Committee   for 


the  ne.xt  5  years.  In  1955,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Pulbricht,  directed  the 
committee  staff  to  make  a  study  of  the 
practicality  of  Federal  flood  insurance. 
This  study  discussed  In  general  the  sub- 
ject of  floods  and  the  problems  involved 
in  a  flood  insurance  program. 

In  1956,  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  renewed  the 
request  for  flood  Insurance  legislation. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lehman 
of  New  York,  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
in  Washiimton  and  around  the  country 
on  the  subject.  A  flood  insurance  law  was 
enacted  in  that  year,  but  imfortunately. 
no  satisfactory  program  was  developed 
and  Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  program.  This  act  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  three  pro- 
gram.s — a  direct  Federal  flood  Insurance 
program,  a  Federal  reinsurance  program, 
and  a  Federal  loan  contract  program 
covering  flood  losses.  The  Federal  Flood 
Indemnity  Administration  was  created 
as  a  constituent  unit  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

At  best,  existing  Federal  assistance 
programs  represent  a  piecemeal  and  in- 
adequate approach  to  a  very  serious 
problem  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  national  flood  Insurance 
that  would  reimburse  property  owners 
who  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
destructive  floods.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  program  would  begin  on  a  lim- 
ited sale,  applying  initially  to  those  areas 
where  damage  data  has  been  prepared 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ac- 
tuarial studies  have  already  been  made 
of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  floods  in 
50  areas  of  the  United  States.  These 
studies  are  detailed  and  definitive  and 
comprise  a  stack  of  documents  more 
than  a  foot  hi;^h.  This  program  has  been 
developed  on  the  basis  of  these  studies. 
Elach  flood  plain  area  Is  divided  into 
zones,  and  the  risk  for  each  of  these  zones 
has  been  carefully  calculated.  It  is  the 
fundamental  data  developed,  coordi- 
nated, and  rated,  in  these  studies  which 
makes  thus  program  workable.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, but  it  would  have  the  assistance 
of  other  Government  agencies  In  devel- 
oping necessary  data  in  flood-prone 
areas.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
private  insurance  companies  to  form 
pools  in  accordance  with  conditions  set 
out  by  the  Secretary.  The  facilities  of  the 
private  insurance  industi-y  would  be  used 
to  the  fullest  po.sslble  extent  to  sell  and 
.service  policies  with  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  premium  subsidies  and  rein- 
surance coverage  to  compensate  for 
heavy  losses.  Participating  Insurance 
companies  would  put  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  capital  into  the  pool  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  losses  of  the  program.  In  years 
when  there  were  few  flood  lo.sses,  the 
companies  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  profits  and  would  pay  » 
reinsurance  premium  to  the  Government. 
Other  Insurance  companies  could  partic- 
ll>ate  In  the  program  on  other  than  s 
risk-sharing  basis. 

The  cost  of  providing  flood  insurance 
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would  be  borne  by  the  property  owner, 
the  insurance  companies,  and  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  property  owner  in  a  fiood-prone  area 
should  pay  a  reasonable  premium  for 
insurance  coverage. 

In  the  event  that  the  above  program 
of  private  industry  risk  participation 
could  not  for  some  reason  be  worked  out, 
a  program  could  be  operated  where  the 
private  insurance  companies  would  act 
as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Government.  Un- 
der this  alternative,  the  Government 
would  take  all  the  financial  risks  In- 
volved in  writing  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies. This  approach  is  Intended  as  a 
backstop  only. 

Initially,  flood  insurance  would  be 
available  only  for  one-  to  four-family 
residential  properties.  If  that  program 
proved  to  be  successful,  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  could  extend  on  a  gradual 
basis,  coverage  to  include  other  types  of 
properties,  including  business,  govern- 
mental, agricultural,  and  other  residen- 
tial properties. 

Coverage  would  be  limited  to  $15,000 
for  single  family  dwellings,  with  a  total 
of  $30,000  coverage  for  any  single  struc- 
ture occupied  by  two  to  four  families. 
There  would  also  be  unsubsldized  cover- 
age, or  full  actuarial  premiums,  for  equal 
amounts.  Contents  would  be  insured  for 
$5,000  per  dwelling  unit.  For  business 
and  other  properties,  which  became  eli- 
gible for  flood  insurance  at  a  later  date, 
there  would  be  subsidized  coverage  up  to 
$30,000.  These  properties  would  also  be 
eligible  for  a  certain  amount  of  unsub- 
sldized coverage.  Not  more  than  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  insurance  policies  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  The  Secre- 
tary could  include,  after  consultation 
with  the  industry,  appropriate  loss  de- 
ductible clauses  in  policies. 

The  Secretary  would  consult  with  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  insurance  Industry 
and  State  insurance  authorities  to  deter- 
mine the  areas  of  the  country  and  the 
types  of  property  that  would  be  eligible 
for  insurance  coverage.  The  Secretary 
would  also  conduct  studies  and  receive 
information,  giving  priority  to  Interested 
areas,  to  determine  estimates  of  the  risk 
premium  rates — the  actuarial  cost  of 
writing  flood  insurance — and  a  charge- 
able premium  rate— the  premium  that 
would  be  paid  by  the  Insured.  The 
chargeable  premium  rate  would  be  rea- 
sonable and  designed  to  encourage  prop- 
erty owners  in  flood-prone  areas  to  pur- 
chase flood  Insurance.  Properties  built 
or  substantially  improved  more  than  30 
days  after  public  knowledge  of  the  insur- 
ance rates  would  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral premium  subsidy. 

The  Federal  subsidy  to  the  pools  would 
represent  the  difference  between  the 
actuarial  rate  and  the  chargeable 
premium  rate.  In  the  event  of  heavy 
losses  to  the  pool,  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  covered  by  Federal  re- 
insurance. The  insurance  companies 
WDuld  share  In  the  risks  of  the  program 
only  up  to  a  certain  percentage  above 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  premium  col- 
lected from  the  policyholder.  Federal  re- 
insurance would  cover  losses  above  the 
excess  loss  point. 
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An  Important  element  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program  would  be  to  encourage 
State  and  local  bodies  to  adopt  and  en- 
force effective  land  use  regulations.  Ini- 
tially, preference  In  providing  coverage 
would  be  shown  to  those  areas  which 
had  given  assurance  that  they  would 
adopt  such  regulations  by  June  30,  1970. 
There  would  also  be  a  preference  for 
those  areas  which  show  a  positive  inter- 
est In  the  program.  No  new  flood  insur- 
ance could  be  written  after  June  30, 
1970,  unless  permanent  land  use  regu- 
lations with  effective  enforcement  pro- 
visions had  been  adopted.  There  would 
be  no  coverage  for  any  property  declared 
to  bte  in  violation  of  State  or  local  land 
development  ordinances.  These  provi- 
sions and  others  are  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  unplanned  future  develop- 
ment of  flood-prone  areas  and  to  re- 
strict use  of  the  land  to  low-risk  pur- 
poses. If  the  flood  insurance  program 
proved  to  be  successful,  it  could  reduce 
materially  the  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government  imder  other  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  programs. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Fund  to  meet 
payments  required  by  the  subsidy  and 
reinsurance  programs.  In  order  to  capi- 
Ulize  the  fimd,  the  Secretary  could  bor- 
row $500  million  from  the  Treasury. 
This  borrowing  authority  presently  ex- 
ists under  the  act  as  passed  in  1956.  The 
bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  fund  in  an  op- 
erative condition.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of  flood  in- 
surance by  preventing  duplication  of 
benefits  under  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance programs  for  real  or  personal 
property  covered  imder  the  bill.  It  would 
not  affect  Federal  disaster  assistance 
programs  where  flood  insurance  was  not 
available.  In  an  area  where  insurance 
was  available,  a  property  owner  could 
not  receive  certain  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  If  he  did  not  purchase 
flood  Insurance  within  a  year  after  its 
availability.  Lending  institutions  would 
be  encouraged  to  require  borrowers  to 
obtain  flood  insurance  as  a  condition  for 
a  loan. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
identify  within  5  years  all  flood  plain 
areas  and  within  15  years  to  establish 
flood  risk  zones  and  make  estimates  of 
flood-caused  losses  in  those  zones.  He 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  expertise 
in  this  field  of  various  Government  agen- 
cies in  developing  this  Information.  This 
legislation  Intends  to  complement  and 
not  supplement  the  flood  protection  and 
preventive  responsibilities  of  these  agen- 
cies. 

The  Secretary  could  purchase  real 
property  covered  by  flood  insurance  and 
which  was  damaged  beyond  repair,  and 
transfer  ownership  of  the  property  to 
State  or  local  agencies,  for  use  for  low- 
risk  purposes. 

The  term  "flood"  would  Include  any 
flood,  tidal  wave,  deluge,  or  water  compo- 
nent of  a  hurricane.  Including  water 
driven  by  wind.  It  would  not  include  cov- 


erage for  losses  from  tornadoes  and  cer- 
tain other  types  of  disasters,  which  is  now 
generally  available  from  private  insurers 
under  extended  coverage  or  homeowners 
clauses.  The  Secretary,  however,  would 
continue  to  study  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending insurance  coverage  to  other 
types  of  natural  disasters  not  now  in- 
surable, such  as  earthquakes. 

The  Federal  Government  under  exist- 
ing Insurance  programs  has  undertaken 
either  to  make  insurance  available  itself 
or  to  assist  in  making  it  available  where 
the  private  insurance  industry  has  been 
unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  pro- 
vide coverage.  Most  bank  and  savings 
and  loan  association  depositors  have  the 
benefit  of  insurance  coverage  up  to 
$15,000  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  the  event 
of  institution  failure.  Farmers  in  certain 
areas  may  have  speciflc  crops  Insured 
against  natural  disasters  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  The  Federal 
Goverrmient  provides  reinsurance  to  an 
insurance  company  pool  which  insures 
heavy  losses  from  atomic  reactors  under 
the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

On  March  14  of  this  year  I  Introduced, 
after  making  several  changes,  a  flood 
insurance  bill.  S.  1290,  which  had  been 
drafted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners.  I  stated  then 
that  I  was  not  necessarily  endorsing  all 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  that  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  getting  a  bill 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  flood  insurance  legislation  on 
June  26,  27,  and  28. 1  would  like  to  focus 
attention  at  these  hearings  on  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  that  I  am  now  introduc- 
ing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  administra- 
tion has  come  up  with  a  workable  and 
effective  approach  to  provide  insurance 
for  flood  victims.  There  is  a  real  need 
in  this  country  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Congress  should  not  legislate  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  passing  specific  re- 
lief measures  following  each  major  dis- 
aster. Rather,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt 
a  consistent  and  comprehensive  program 
of  flood  insurance  to  provide  relief  to 
flood  victims  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  rec- 
ommend the  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  of  transmittal  from 
Secretary  Weaver,  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill,  and 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  of  flood  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Caw- 
NON,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hickkn- 
looper.  Mr.  iNOtryE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.   McGee,   Mr.   Mondalk,   Mr. 
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r: 


MORSS,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  Ttdings,  Mr.  Yarborocch.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Brooke  > .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.   1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre^a  amembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  ■National  Flood  In- 
auranc«  Act  of  1067". 

Findings  and  declaTatwn  of  purpose 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  ( 1 ) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  cre- 
ated personal  hardships  and  economic  dls- 
treas  which  have  required  unforeseen  dls- 
aater  relief  measures  and  have  placed  an  In- 
creaalng  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources. 
(2)  deeplte  the  installation  of  preventive 
and  protective  works  and  the  adoption  of 
other  public  programs  designed  to  reduce 
loeaee  cauaed  by  flood  damage,  these  methods 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
agalnat  growing  exposure  to  future  flood 
loasee:  <3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
a  reaaonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  loaaea  Is  through  a  program  of  flood 
Insurance  which  can  complement  and  en- 
courage preventive  and  protective  measures: 
and  (4)  If  such  a  program  is  initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually,  it  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  is  gained  and  experience  is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  in- 
surance coverage  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  persons  who  have 
need  for  such   protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  flnds  that  ( 1 )  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry  alone  to  make  flood 
insurance  available  to  those  in  need  of  such 
protection  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions*, but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  Insurance 
with  large-scale  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  is  feasible  and  can  be 
InlUated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  flnds  that  ( 1 ) 
a  program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate 
protection  against  the  perils  of  flood  losses 
and  encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimiz- 
ing exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and 
(2)  the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  integrally  rel.ited  to  a  uni- 
fied national  program  for  flood  plain  man- 
agement, and  to  this  end.  it  Is  the  sen.se  of 
Congress  that  within  two  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  Its  con- 
sideration any  further  proposals  necessary 
for  such  a  unlfled  program.  Including  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  costs  among  bene- 
ficiaries of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  authorize  a  flood  insurance  program 
by  means  of  which  flood  insurance,  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  be  made  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  government  and  the  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry,  and  (2)  provide 
fiexlblllty  In  the  program  so  that  such  flood 
insurance  may  be  based  on  workable  meth- 
ods of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and 
distributing  burdens  eqult.ibly  among  those 
who  will  be  protected  by  flood  insurance  and 
the  general  public. 

(e)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjustments  to 
constrict  the  development  of  land  which  is 
exposed  to  flood  dameige  and  minimize  dam- 
age caused  by  flood  losses.  (2)  guide  the 
development  of  proposed  future  construc- 
tion, where  practicable,  away  from  locations 
which  are  threatened  by  flood  hazsirds.   (3) 


encourage  lending  and  credit  institutions, 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  assist  In 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program,  (4)  assure  that  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  under  the  program 
will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-related 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  (5)  authorize  continuing 
studies  of  flood  hazards.  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program  and  its  effect  on  land  use 
requirements. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956,  70  Stat.  1078   Is  amended— 

( 1 »  by  striking  out  "rate"  the  second  time 
It  appears  In  such  sentence,  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during". 

ib(  Section  15 le)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  (a) 
through  (d),  and  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  16. 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE   I— THE   NATIONAl,   FLOOD 

INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Basic  authority 

Sec.  101  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  Insurance  program 
which  will  enable  Interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase insurance  against  lo.ss  resulting  from 
phy.slcal  d.image  to  or  loss  of  real  property 
or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  In  the  United 
States. 

lb]  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  encourage  and 
arrange  (or  - 

( 1 )  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  In  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and 

(2 1  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers.  Insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjustment  orga- 
nizations. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  II. 

Scope  of  program  and  priorities 

Sec  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
surance program  the  Secretary  shall  afford 
a  priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  prop>ertles  which  are 
designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to 
four  families. 

lb)    If  on  the  basis  of — 

( 1 )  studies  and  Investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received 
or  exchanged  under  section  104.  and 

1 2)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary. 

the  Secretary  determines  that  It  would  be 
feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  cover  other  properties,  he  may  take 
such  action  under  this  .Act  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  necess;iry  In  order  to  make  flood 
Insurance  available  to  cover,  on  such  basis 
a.H  may  be  feasible,  any  types  and  cla.«ises  of — 

I  A )   other  residential  properties. 

I  B 1    business  properties. 

iCi    agrlcultur.jl  properties. 

|D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit  organizations,   and 

(El  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 
and  any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to 
any  types  and  classes  of  these  properties 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  In  reg- 
ulations 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  In  only  tho.se  States  or  areas 
(or  subdivisions  thereof)  which  he  has  deter- 
mined  have — 


1 1 1  evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  secur- 
ing flood  Insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  and 

i2)  given  satisfactory  atssurunce  that  by 
June  30.  1970.  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  will  have  bee;;  adopted  for  the 
State  or  urea  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  developed  under 
section  302.  and  that  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  will  com- 
mence as  soon  as  technical  Information  on 
floodways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevatloni 
is  available. 

Nature  and  limitation  of  insurance  coverage 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  authorized  under  section 
115  and  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Insarnnce  authorltiee  of  the  respective 
States  provide  by  regulation  for  genera; 
terms  and  conditions  of  insurability  which 
fliall  be  applicable  to  properties  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  under  section  102, 
Including— 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  in  any  areas  (or  sulxllvlslons  there- 
of) which  may  be  covered  by  such  insur- 
ance: 

(3)  the  classiflcation,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums: 
(6)   appropriate  loes-deductlbles;   and 
(6)   any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  fa),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( I )  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  ( under  section 
105)  which  are  less  than  estimated  premium 
rales  (under  section  104(a)(1)),  shall  not 
exceed  — 

I  A)  In  the  case  of  residential  propertiea 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families. 

ill  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(II)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwell- 
ing unit  for  any  contents  related  thereto; 
and 

.Bi  In  the  case  of  any  other  propertle* 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102,  $30,000  ag- 
grog.-ite  llRblllty  for  any  single  structure; 
and 

i2i  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excess  of  any  of  the 
limits  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
shall  be  based  only  on  chargeable  premium 
rates  i  under  section  105)  which  are  not  lew 
than  estimated  premium  rates  (under  sec- 
tion I04,a)(n),  and  the  amount  of  such 
excess  coverage  shall  not  In  any  case  exceed 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  any  such  limit 
so  specified. 

Estimates   of   premium    rates 

Sec  104  'a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undert.ike  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations,  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other 
appropriate  basis — 

I  1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  in- 
surance which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  in- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)  Including 

(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  under  section  108  to  be  re- 
flected In  such  rates,  and 

(Hi  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  tlie 
flood  insurance  program  which,  in  his  dU- 
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creUon,  should  properly  be  reflected  in  such 
rates. 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such  in- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  basis  fof 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
Btctlon  102; 

(2)  the  rates,  If  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1),  which  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective 
Insureds  to  purchase  flood  Insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 

Act;  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  wlilch  federally 
Mslsted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
Initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  uti- 
lize the  services  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and.  as  appropriate,  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses, may  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
oonductlng  studies  and  investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  interest  in  securing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  Insurance  program. 
Establishment  of  chargeable  premium  rates 

Sec.  105.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  104  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  authorized 
under  section  115  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  by  regulation  prescribe — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  In- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1),  if 
necessary ) ,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  areas  (Including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

lb)  Such  rates  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
be— 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved,  Including  differences 
In  risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  flood  proof- 
ing, flood  forecasting,  and  similar  measures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for  an- 
ticipated losses,  or.  If  less  than  such  amount, 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  making  flood 
Insurance  available,  where  necessary,  at  rea- 
sonable ratre  so  as  to  encourage  prospective 
insureds  to  purchase  such  Insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
«uch  rates.  Including  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  104(a).  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
Buch  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  been  started  after  the  identifi- 
cations of  hazardous  flood  plain  areas  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  301  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  for  such 
area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  under  section 
104(a)  (1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section  is — 

(1)  at  a  rate  which  is  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 
104(a)  (1).  and 

(2)  such  rate  includes  any  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  insurance  program   which   have   been 


estimated  under  clause  (11)  of  section  104 
(a)(1)(B). 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

Treosury  borrowing  authority 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  authority  which  was  vest- 
ed In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  70 
Stat.  1084  (pertaining  to  the  Issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  section  3  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)   Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  107. 
National  Flood  /twttroncc  Fund 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
215: 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  216; 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  interest)  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  106  of  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  flood  insurance  program  as  he  may  deem 
necessary:  and 

(5)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  under  the  conditions  provided  therein. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  106 
of  this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
posited m  the  fund; 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  In  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(4)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c): 

(5)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  105(d) ;  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  credited  to  the  fund  (Including  premiums 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(d),  and  salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting 
from  reinsurance  coverage) . 

(c)  If,  after — 

( 1 )  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  section  407 
(a)  (2)  (B)  have  been  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  advanced,  with  Interest 
accrued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  monies  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States, 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221   that  operation  of  the  flood 


insurance  program,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  all  such  purposes  Incident 
thereto,  including — 

(1)  the  costs  incurred  in  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
prescribed  under  section  108 

for  so  long  as  the  program  is  so  carried  out, 
and  In  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund. 

Operating  costs  and  allowances 
Sec.   108.   (a)   The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing — 

(1)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  to  both  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  insurers,  and  insvirance 
companies  and  other  Insiirers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations  participating  on  other 
than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
ances applicable  to  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers, 

which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  n,  and  such  schedules, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  lie  prescribed  In 
regulations. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

( 1 )  the  term  "operating  costs"  shall  in- 
clude, without  limiting  such  term,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  insurance  coverage: 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers; 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses; 

(D)  other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  flnds  are  In- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  or  servicing 
flood  insurance  coverage;  and 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
Include,  without  limiting  such  term, 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  flnds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Payment  of  claims 
Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  general 
method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty which  is  covered  by  flood  insurance 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Dissemination  of  flood  insurance 
information 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  information  and  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  flood  Insurance  program,  its  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  insur- 
ance premium  rates,  including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  105. 

Prohibition  against  certain  duplications  of 
benefits 
Sec.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 

(1)  is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may 
be  adiusted  and  paid  under  flood  insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  or 

(2)  could   have   been   covered   by   a   valid 
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claim  under  flood  Insurance  which  had  been 
made  avadUble  under  the  authority  of  this 

Act,  If— 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  Insurance  was  made  avdlable  m 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eU?lb!e  for  flood 
Insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date, 
and  tn  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loes,  destruction  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  purposes 
of  this  subsection )  to  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  maximum  limit  of  insurable  losd  ur 
damage  applicable  to  such  property  In  such 
area  (or  subdlvls.on  thereof),  pursuant  to 
regulations  under  section  103.  at  the  t;me 
insurance  was  made  available  In  such  area 
(or  subdivision  thereof ) 

(b)  For  purpoeea  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  asslsUnce"  shall  include  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of— 

(1)  a  major  disaster  ,  within  the  mfanlni? 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  Assistance  to  St.Ue  and  local 
governments  In  major  dl-sasters.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended  (42  U3C.  185>- 
1866g)).  ^   ^ 

(2)  a  natural  aisaster.  as  determined  by 
ine  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of   1961    (7  U.S.C. 

1961).  and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  USC. 
636(b)  ). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat  1316.  the  term 
"flnanclal  assistance"  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  any  flotd  insurance  which  Is  made 
available  under  this  Act. 

State  and  local  land  use  controll 
Sec.  112.  After  June  30.  1970.  no  new  flood 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  In  any  area  (or  subdlvUslon  thereof  i 
unlea*  an  appropriate  public  body  shall  have 
adopted  permanent  land  use  .^nd  control 
measures  (with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions) which  the  Secretary  finds  are  consist- 
ent with  the  comprehens.ve  criteria  for  land 
management  and  use  under  section  3J2. 
Pr<yperties  in  itolation  of  State  and  local  law 
See.  113.  (a  I  No  new  flcxid  Insurance  cov- 
erage shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 
properly  which  the  Secret  iry  finds  h  is  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorued  public 
body,  to  b3  in  violation  of  State  or  local 
laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are 
Intended  to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  development  or  occupancy  in  flood- 
prone  areas. 

Coordination  with  other  programs 
S«c  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consi'.t  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
Interstate,  State,  and  local  agencies  having 
responsibilities  for  flood  control.  fliod  fore- 
casting, and  flo<;>d  damage  prevention.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  and  the  flood  insurance  program 
authorized  under  this  Act  are  mutually 
consistent. 

AdvuiOTi/ 'X>mmittee    ^ 

Skc.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee  with- 
out regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  which 
shall  consist  cf  not  more  than  fifteen  persons 
selected  from  among  representatives  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  and  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  and  such  committee  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
this  Act.  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 


ing In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  responsibilities  as 
the  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time,  assign 
to  such  commlttee- 

I  b )  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensjitlon  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $1(J0 
per  day,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homei  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, its  Is  authorized  under  5  U  S  C.  5703, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently 

Initial  program  limitation 
Sec    116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  outstanding  and   in  force   at 
any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000 

Report  to  the  President 
Sec  117.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act. 

TITLE  n~ORGANIZ.\TION  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

O'ganization  and  ndministration 
Sec  aol.  Following  such  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  insurance  Indu.stry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
Implement  the  flood  Insur.ince  program 
authorized  under  tule  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title,  and  If 
a  determination  is  made  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 221.  under  part  B  of  this  title 

IMRT  A— INDUSTKY  PROGRAM  WITH  FEDERAL 
HNANCIA!    ASSISrr.%.VLC 

Industry  flood  insurance  pool 
Sec  2U  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  U> 
encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  Insurance 
company  or  companies  and  other  Insurers 
which  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  un- 
der subsection  (b),  uo  form,  associate,  or 
otherwise  Join  together  In  a  pool  — 

ill  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  Insurance 
coverage  authorized  under  title  I.  and 

I  2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such 
financial  responsibility  as  will  enable  such 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the  Fed- 
eral financial  and  other  assistance  available 
under  this  Act,  to  aisume  a  re.isonable  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
and  p.iyment  of  claims  for  losses  under  the 
rto'd  Insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
u!ider  this  part,  and  to  a&sure  that  the  objec- 
tlvts  of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  prescribed  appropriate 
requirements  for  insurance  con^panies  ur 
other  Insurers  participating  In  such  pool  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 
Agreements  with,  flood  insurance  pool 

Sec  212.  lai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  such  agreements  with  any  pool 
which  Is  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  this  part,  a.s  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 

(bi    Such   agreements   shall   specify  — 

I  1  1  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
rl?k  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims. 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  In- 
surers participating  ttiereln)  shall  p.articlpate 
prcportluaately  in  premiums  received  and 
profits  or  lr«.<ies  realUed  or  sustained.  Includ- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  profit  which 
miiy  be  realized  by  such  pool  (and  the  c<im- 
panles  or  other  lr\surers  participating  there- 
in). 

(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 


operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed 
under  section  108  may  be  paid,  and 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payment.s  under  sec- 
tion 215  win  be  made  and  reinsurance  clalnu 
under  section  216  will   be  paid 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  ns  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary   to   ;\.ssure   that — 

( 1 )  no  company  or  other  Insurer  which 
meets  the  requirements  prescribed  under 
section  211(b)  and  which  has  indicated  an 
Intention  to  participate  In  the  flood  msurance 
program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  any  such  pool, 

(2)  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  par- 
ticipating In  such  pool  win  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary-  to  provide  continu- 
ity of  flood  Insurance  coverage  by  such  pool, 
and 

( 3 )  any  Insurance  companies,  other  Insur- 
ers, agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  will  be  permitted  to 
cooperate  with  such  pool  as  fiscal  agents  or 
otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basU 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

Judicial  review 
SEC.  213.  Such  companies  and  other  Insur- 
ers which  form,  associate,  or  otherwise  Join 
together  in  a  pool  under  this  part  may  ad- 
just and  pay  all  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  flood  insurance  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and,  upon  disallowance  by  any  such  com- 
panies or  other  Insurers  of  any  such  claim, 
the  claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  of  the 
claim,  may  Institute  an  action  on  such  claim 
against  the  companies  or  other  Insurers  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the 
major  part  thereof  shall  have  been  situated, 
and  Jurlidlction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
such  court  to  hear  and  determine  such  action 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy. 

Audit  of  accounts 

Sec  214  Any  pool  authorized  to  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  this 
part  (and  the  companies  or  other  insurers 
participating  therein)  shall  maintain  an  in- 
legrul  sot  of  accounts  which  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  Secretary. 

Pr.rfiiu":  f(/ua/uafion  paymentu 
Sec.  215.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe,  make  periodic  payments 
to  such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  associated, 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  211.  in 
recognition  of  such  reductions  In  chargeable 
premium  rates  under  section  105  below  esti- 
mated premium  rales  under  section  104(a) 
( 1 )  as  are  required  In  order  to  make  flood 
Insurance  available  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  Insurance  re- 
tained by  such  pool  after  ceding  relnsuranc* 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
216.  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  In  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum   of    the    following 

( 1 )  (  A )  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  under  thli 
Act  during  any  designated  period  as 

( B)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween 

( I )  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  In  force  under  thl* 
Act  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  P^'^od 
1!  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  sactlon  104(a)(1) 
(excluding  any  admlnlstfetlve  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates,  M 
speclfled  In  clause  (11)  of  secUon  104(a)(1) 
iB). 

(II)  the   sum    of    premium   payments  sc- 
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t„Riiv  oald  or  payable  for  such  Insurance     termlne  such  action  without  regard  to  the     be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payment*  certl 


under  this  Act  diurlng  such  period 

bears  to  the  amount  specified  In  clause  (1) 

of  this  subparagraph;  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
ipeclfied  In  the  agreement  entered  into  under 
lectlon  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for  ap- 
propriate operating  costs  and  allowances  pre- 
scribed under  section  108  during  any  desig- 
nated period,  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  a  total  amount  during  such  period  as  the 
r»tlo  speclfled  In  paragraph  (1)  (B). 


amount  In  controversy. 

PART    C PROVISIONS   OF  GENERAL  APPLICABILJTy 

Services  by  insurance  industry 
Sec.  331.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood  in- 
surance program  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed 


fled  by  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  groee  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  thla 
section  If  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  Individuai  designated  to  certify  pay- 
ments as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  thla 
subsection. 

(f )  Any  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 


'.•^U^^ThrfCr^et^rmrn^rerumo^f     sTa'llcf coSinlS^ro^hTirur?^  iLirl     ,erm  to  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by 
r^ml^s  SirorVyable  S  ance  agents  ^and  broilers,  or  insurance  ad-      either   party  of   an   intention   to  terminate 


riods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  Justment  organizations,  and  such  contracts, 

noes  eimii  uc  c  «»        .        J  J  agreements   or  arrangements   may  also   in- 

Reinsurance   coverage  elude   provision   for  payment   of   applicable 

Sec.  216.  (a)   The  Secretary  is  authorized  operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 


to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  available  to  such  pool  as  may 
be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211,  reinsurance  for  losses  (due 
to  claims  for  proved  and  approved  losses 
covered  by  flood  Insurance)  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  excess  loss  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  consideration  of  such 


duties  and  services  prescribed  under  section 
108. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5),  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 
Use  of  insurance  pools,  companies,  or  other 
private  organizations  for  certain  payments 

Sec  232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxl- 


at  the  end  of  the  current  term;  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  con- 
tract at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice 
to  the  pool,  company  or  organization  in- 
volved) if  he  finds  that  the  pool,  comapny, 
or  organization  has  failed  substantially  to 
carry  out  the  contract,  or  Is  carrying  out  the 
contract  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
flcxKl  Insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  Act. 

Settlement  and  arbitration 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or  de- 
mands which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  is  authorized 


payment  of  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge     mum  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^jg  ^j^j^    ^^^  ^ 

..  .v,.>  =^r.^f^T^  flnrt.:  nPfP^flrv  to  cover  an-     flood  Insurance  program  and  in  order  to  fa-      ^..    .•'.       .      „,tir,<,  on«  cnrh  KPt.tiPmpnt. 


as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  an 
tlclpated  losses  and  other  costs  of  providing 
such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate an  excets  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance retained  by  such  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  appropriate  flnanclal 
participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies  and  other 
Instu-ers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  lor  losses  in 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such 
pool  m  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

PART  B government  FROGRAM   WTTH  INDUSTRY 

ASSISTANCE 

Federal  operation  of  the  program 
Sec  221.  If  at  any  time  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
trj-,  the  Secretary  determines  that  operation 
of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as  provided 
under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  that 
such  operation.  In  itself,  would  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  Federal  government's  as- 
sumption. In  whole  (or  In  part)  of  the  op- 
erational responsibility  for  flood  Insurance 
under  this  Act  (on  a  tcmporr.ry  or  other 
basis)  he  shall  promptly  vindertake  any  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
government,  utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
Jor  purposes  of  providing  flood  Insurance 
cover.igp.  insur.mce  companies  and  other  In- 
surers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  In- 
surance adjustment  organizations,  as  flscal 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

ADJUSTMENT    AND    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS 

Sec  222.  In  the  event  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  a.s  provided  in  section  221.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance, 
»nd  upon  disallowance  by  the  Secretary  of 
&ny  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
lilsallowance  by  the  Secretary,  may  institute 
»n  action  against  the  Secretary  on  such 
claim  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  Insured  prop- 
*fty  or  the  major  part  thereof  shall  have 
•Jeen  situated,  and  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
"inferred  upon  such  court  to  hear  and  de- 


program 

clUtate  the  exj>edltlous  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  flood  Insurance  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracte  with  any  pool  which  may 
be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211,  or  any  insurance  compa- 
nies or  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpwse  of  securing  performance  by  such 
pool,  company  or  organization  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  responsibilities: 

(1)  estimate  and  later  determine  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receive  from  the  Secretary,  disburse, 
and  account  tor  funds  in  making  such 
payments; 

(3)  make  such  audits  of  the  records  of  any 
Insurance  company,  other  insurers,  agent  or 
broker,  or  insurance  adjustment  organiza- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
proper  payments  are  made;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  in  such  manner  as 
the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  any  pool,  insurance 
comp.\ny,  or  other  private  organization  under 
this  section  may  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibili- 
ties under  subsection  (a),  and  may  provide 
for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  incidental  to  carrying  out 
such  responsibilities  which  are  covered  by 
the  contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
with  any  pool,  insurance  company,  or  other 
private  organization  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  it  will  {>erform  Its 
obligations  under  the  contract  efficiently  and 
effectively,  and  will  meet  such  requirements 
as  to  flnanclal  responsibility,  legal  authority, 
and  other  matters  as  he  finds  pertinent. 

(e)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  such 
pool,  company,  oi  organization  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
dlsbtirsing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out 
the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  Individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  thla  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 


assist  him  in  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  be- 
come final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 
TITLE     III— COORDINATION     OP     FLOOD 

INSURANCE  WITH  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD -PRONE  AREAS 
/denft^catt'on  of  flood-prone  areas 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  information  from,  and 
to  enter  Into  any  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
(on  a  reimbursement  basis),  or  the  head 
of  any  State  or  local  agency,  in  order  that 
he  may — 

(1)  identify  and  publish  information  with 
respect  to  all  fiood  plain  areas,  Including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  Statee, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within 
five  years  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  establish  flood  risk  zones  in  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for 
the  various  flood  risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

Criteria  for  land  management  and  use 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  or  Investigations,  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  facilities  and  services  of 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  any  other 
organizations,  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  State  and  local  measures  in  flood-prone 
areas,  as  to  land  management  and  use,  fiood 
control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, and  may  enter  into  any  contracts, 
agreements  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  investigations  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines  or  flood  plain  zoning, 
building  codes,  building  permits,  and  sub- 
division or  other  building  restrictions. 
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(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  In- 
vestlgatioos,  and  such  other  information  as 
he  deems  necess.ury,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  tune  shftU  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encournge.  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
will— 

(1)  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  dam.ige, 

(2)  guide  the  developmerit  of  proposed 
construction  aw^iy  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  fl.xxl  hazards. 

(3)  assist  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  tlood-prone  areas. 
and  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide  any 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  Stat*,  inter- 
state, and  local  governmental  agencies,  to 
encourage  the  appilcaclon  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  .^nd  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

Purchase  of  certain  insured  properties 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  may.  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  interest  therein 
which — ■ 

(1)  was  located  In  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
detemuned  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  was  covered  by  flood  insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  Act:  and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond 
repair  by  flood,  and  may  purchase  such  prop- 
erty or  interests  therein,  for  subsequent 
transfer,  by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, to  any  State  or  local  agency  which 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  property  shall,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  forty  years  following  transfer. 
be  used  for  only  such  purposes  as  the  Sec- 
retary may,  by  regulation,  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  sound  land  management 
and  use  in  such  area 

TITLE    IV.— APPROPRIATIONS    AND    MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Ssc.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)  "Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as 
may  be  prescribed  lu  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  may  include  Inundation  from 
the  overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies 
of  natural  water,  and  from  tidal  surges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hurri- 
canes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge. 

(3)  "United  States"  (when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  "State",  respectively.  In- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  "Insurance  company",  "other  Insurer", 
"Insiirance  agents  and  brokers",  and  "Insur- 
ance adjustment  organizations"  Include  any 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  Is  defined  In 
paragraph  ( 2 )  ) ; 

(4)  "Person"  Includes  any  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons,  including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof;   and 

(5)  "Secretary"  mean.s  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Studies  of  other  natural  disasters 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood,  is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  Insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be  car- 
ried out,  to  the  meuilmum  extent  practicable, 
with  the  cooperation   of  other   Federal   de- 


partments and  agencies  and  State  and  local 
agencies.  «nd  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  consult  with,  receive  information  from, 
and  to  enter  Into  any  necessary  agreements 
or  other  arrangements  with  such  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  (on  a  relm- 
bur.sement  basts)   or  State  or  local  agencies, 

Pu.yments 
Sec  403.  Any  payments  under  this  Act 
m.ide  I  after  necessary  adjustment  on  account 
of  previously  made  underpayments  or  over- 
payments! in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, 

Goiernrnent  Corporation  Control  Act 

Sec.  404  The  provisions  of  the  Government 

Corporation   Control   Act.   as  amended,  shall 

apply  to  the  program  authorized  under  this 

Act  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly 

•w:ie<i  Government  corporations. 

Finality  of  certain  financial  transactions 

Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  any — 

1 1 1  financial  transaction  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)    payment  authorized  to  be  made  or  to 
be  received  in  connection  with  any  such  fi- 
nancial transaction,  "^ 
shall    be   final    and    conclusive    upon   all   of- 
ficers of  the  Government. 

Adrniniftrative  Piprn'tr., 
Sec.  406.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  paid  out  of  approprl.tted  funds. 

Appropriations 
Sec    4^37    lai    There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  c;<rry  out  this 
Act,  Including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established  un- 
der section  107  for 

I  A)  prermum  equalization  payments  un- 
der section  215  which  have  been  made  from 
such  fund;  iixid 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  p.ild  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  216;  and 

(3 1  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary   to  carry   out   the   purposes   of 

tills  Act. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

Effective  date 
Sec  408.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  120 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  a 
finding  that  conditions  exist  necessitating 
the  prescribing  of  an  additional  period,  may 
prescribe  a  later  effective  date  which  In  no 
event  shall  be  more  than  180  days  follow- 
ing such  date  of  enactment 

The  letter  and  section-by-section 
analysis,  prestnted  by  Mr  VViiliams  of 
New  Jersey,  are  as  follows 

The    Secretary    or    Housing    .*nd 
Urb.^n  Development 

Wa'^hington.  DC.  Jvne  21.  1967. 
Hon  Hubert  H  Humfhret. 
P'-eside-it  of  the  Senate 
Washington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  PRrsroeNT:  There  are  svibmltted 
herewith  for  Introduction  copies  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
sur.tnce  Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  Hood  Ir^surance.  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  copies  of  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analvsls  of  this  legislation 

Enactment  •■{  this  bill  will  carry  out  key 
recommendations  contained  In  a  report  "In- 
surance and  Other  Programs  for  Financial 
Assistance  to  Plrxxl   Victims"  trarvsmltted  to 


the  President,  as  required  by  Section  5  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1365   iP    L.  89-339). 

In  tr.uiiimlttuig  this  report  to  the  Preal- 
dent.  I  pointed  out.  after  analyzing  alterna- 
tive ways  of  helping  flood  victims,  that  flcxxl 
insurance  Is  feasible,  can  promote  the  public 
interest,  and  can  complement  other  pro- 
gr.uns  of  the  Federal  government  dealing 
with  ftoixls. 

The  President.  In  transmitting  the  report 
to  the  Congress  observed  that  the  report 
should  be  intensively  reviewed  both  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  the  many 
Interested  groups  and  individuals  through- 
out  the  nation,  so  that  detailed  proposals, 
including  appropriate  legislation,  might  b« 
presented  to  the  Congress.  This  review  hat 
taken  place. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  reflects  this  re- 
view and  focuses  on  the  authorization  of  a 
prtigram  of  flood  Insurance  with  significant 
private  risk  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
property  Insurance  Industry 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  that 
owners  of  existing  property  already  located  In 
flood-prone  areas  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  recurring  flood  damages.  For  them,  the 
legislation  will  provide  Insurance  at  less  than 
the  full  actuarial  premium  rate.  Such  prop- 
erty owners  can  thereby  share  in  the  cost  of 
occupying  flood-prone  areas  yet  protect 
themselves  against  flood  losses  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  premium  which,  while  less  than 
the  full  actuarial  rate.  Is  reasonable.  As  these 
existing  properties  become  less  numerous 
over  time,  the  need  for  Insurance  at  less- 
than-actuarlal  premium  rates  will  decrease 
and  the  program  should  evolve  toward  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  The  availability  of  flood  In- 
surance on  this  basis  should  limit  the  burden 
of  special  relief  expenditures  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  In  recent  years  after 
severe  damage  resulted  from  natural  dis- 
asters. 

To  encotirage  the  sound  use  of  land  ex- 
posed to  flood  damage,  owners  propaslng  to 
construct  new  properties  in  flood-prone  areas 
would  be  charged  full  actuarial  premiums 
when  buying  Insurance  on  such  properties. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  thus  op>erate 
as  a  deterrent  to  unwise  land  use  This  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  essential  to  an  effective 
program. 

The  proposed  program  would,  of  necessity, 
start  slowly  and  would  Initially  be  restricted 
to  those  areas  where  available  information 
permits  the  determination  of  actuarial  rates. 
It  would  expand  as  additional  areas  with 
special  flood  hazards  are  Identified,  actuarial 
rates  required  In  these  areiis  are  determined, 
and  as  .ipproprlate  land  use  controls  are 
adopted  to  preclude  improper  use  of  the 
flood  plain. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gr.im  which  would  be  established  under  the 
projxxsed  legislation  would  bring  about  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  disaster  victims,  while 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  wiser  use 
and  sound  management  of  flood  plain  land*. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Hiuli^et  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  consistent  with  tJie  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBFBr  C    Wood 
(For  Robert  C  Weaver  i. 


SeCTION-BT-SECTION     St'MMART     OF     THE    NA- 

TTON.^L    Flood    Insurance    Act   op   1967 
Section   1.   Short   Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides for  the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  0/ 
Purpose:  This  section  states  Congressional 
findings  and  purposes,  highlighting  the  fact 
that  a  flood  Insurance  program  is  feasible- 
can  be  Initiated,  and  should  complement  and 
encourage  measures  to  prevent  flood  damage; 
that  if  the  program  Is  commenced  on  a 
gradual  basis,  time  and  experience  will  en- 
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able  It  to  be  reappraised  and  expanded  to 
aiake  fl  xxl  insurance  available  to  other  per- 
sons needing  It;  that  the  program  can  be 
carried  out  most  effectively  through  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
eovernment  and  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry- and  Uiat  a  critical  ingredient  of 
such  a  program  will  be  the  encouragement 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  adopt 
land  use  regulations  to  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  land  exposed  to  flood  damage.  This 
section  also  calls  for  the  President  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  within  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  a  unified  national 
program  for  flood  plain  management,  in- 
cluding any  further  proposals  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  among  beneficiaries  of  flood 
protection.  „  ^      , 

Section  3.  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956:  This  section 
would  repeal  all  sections  of  the  now  Inactive 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (for 
which  program  funds  were  never  appropri- 
ated), except  section  15(e).  That  section 
vested  the  Administrator  of  the  Department's 
predecessor  agency  (Uie  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency)  with  authority  to  borrow 
$500  million  in  the  aggregate  (or  greater 
sums  if  authorized  by  the  President)  from 
the  Secretiiry  of  the  Treasury.  Under  section 
106  of  the  bill,  this  authority  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  certain  re- 
sponsibilities vested  In  him  by  the  new  flood 
insurance  legislation. 

TTTLE   I — THE   NATIONAL   FLOOD   INSOTSANCE 
PROGRAM 

Section  101.  Basic  Authority:  This  section 
would  provide  the  basic  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  flood  insurance  to 
provide  against  physical  damage  to  real  or 
personal  property  resulting  from  flood. 

This  program  would  be  Implemented,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  through 
arrangements  for  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  by  companies  In  the  private  in- 
surance industry,  and  by  other  appropriate 
participation  on  a  nonrlsk-sharing  basis  by 
insurance  companies,  agents,  brokers,  or  ad- 
justment organizations. 

Section  102.  Scope  Of  Program  and  Priori- 
ties: This  section  would  authorize  the  flood 
insurance  program  to  be  made  available  ini- 
tially for  1-  to  4-famlly  residential  properties, 
and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
when,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  other  infor- 
mation, he  determined  that  extension  was 
feasible.  Future  coverage  of  the  program 
could  extend  to  any  types  and  classes  of  (1) 
other  residential  properties,  (2)  business 
properties,  (3)  agricultural  properties,  (4) 
properties  occupied  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  (5)  properties  owned  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof. 

Flood  Insurance  would  be  made  available 
only  In  those  Slates  or  areas  (or  subdivisions 
of  areas)  which  the  Secretary  determined  had 
evidenced  a  positive  Interest  in  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  and  had  given  satisfactory 
assurances  that  by  June  30.  1970,  permanent 
land  use  and  control  measures  consistent 
with  prescribed  criteria  for  land  management 
and  use  would  have  been  adopted,  and  that 
application  and  enforcement  of  these  meas- 
ures would  commence  as  soon  as  technical 
Information  on  floodways  and  on  controlling 
3ood  elevations  is  available. 

Section  10.1.  Nature  and  Limitation  of  In- 
surance Coverage:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
a  public-Industry  flood  insurance  advisory 
committee,  and  representatives  of  the  State 
Insurance  commissioners,  to  provide  by  reg- 
ulation for  the  general  terms  and  conditions 
of  Insurability  applicable  to  properties  eli- 
gible for  flood  Insurance.  A  representative  or- 
ganization of  all  State  Insurance  authorities, 


such  as  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  would  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  for  purposes  of  this  consultation. 
These  terms  and  conditions  would  include 
the  types  and  locations  of  eligible  properties; 
the  nature  and  limits  of  Insurable  losses;  the 
classification,  limitation,  and  rejection  of 
risks;  and  appropriate  minimum  premiums 
and  loss-deducUbles  (to  prevent  low-loss 
claims) . 

Insurance  coverage  for  1-  to  4-famlly  resi- 
dential properties  would  be  limited  to  $15,000 
aggregate  liability  for  any  dwelUng  unit  and 
$30  000  for  any  dwelling  structure  with  more 
than  one  unit.  Liability  for  contents  would 
be  limited  to  $5,000  per  dweUlng  unit  subject 
to  an  appropriate  loss-deductible  clause.  For 
any  other  properties  which  may  become  eli- 
gible for  flood  Insurance  coverage  in  the  fu- 
ture (such  as  small  business  properties),  the 
aggregate  liability  for  any  single  structure 
would  be  $30,000.  Insurance  coverage  could 
be  doubled  under  this  section,  but  any  excess 
over  the  above  limits  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  premium  rates  at  fuU  cost. 

Section  104.  Estimates  of  Premium  Rates: 
This  section  woiUd  authorize  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  studies  and  investigations 
and  on  information  from  the  government 
agencies  most  experienced  in  assessing  the 
risks  in  flood  plains,  to  estimate  on  an  area, 
subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis  (giv- 
ing priority  to  those  States  or  areas  that  have 
evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  flood  in- 
surance), (1)  risk  premium  (full-cost)  rates 
for  flood  insurance,  (2)  the  rate  which  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  the  purchase 
of  flood  insurance,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  Federally  assisted  or  other 
flood  protection  measures  Initiated  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  affect  the  estimates 
of  rates  mentioned  in  (1)   and  (2)   above. 

The  Secretary  would  base  estimates  of  risk 
premium  rates  on  a  consideration  of  the 
risks  involved  and  accepted  actuarial  prin- 
ciples. The  rates  wovUd  reflect  applicable  op- 
erating coets  and  allowances  of  participating 
private  insurers,  and,  on  a  discretionary 
basts,  non-developmental  Federal  administra- 
tive expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  flood  Insurance  program. 

In  conducting  the  necessary  rate  studies 
and  investigations,  the  Secretary  would 
utilize  the  services,  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  other  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
agencies. 

Section  105.  Establishment  of  Chargeable 
Premium  Rates:  This  section  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
flood  insurance  advisory  committee  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Insurance  authori- 
ties and  on  the  basis  of  rate  estimate  dis- 
cussed above,  to  establish  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  and  the  areas,  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  application  of  such  rates.  In 
prescribing  chargeable  rates  the  Secretary 
would  be  giaded  by  a  number  of  factors, 
Including  the  consideration  of  the  respective 
risks  involved,  the  differences  in  risks  due  to 
land  use  measures,  flood  prooflng.  flood  fore- 
casting and  similar  measures.  The  Secretary 
could,  however,  prescribe  chargeable  rates, 
at  reasonable  levels,  lower  then  those  com- 
puted on  the  above  basis  where  necessary, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  flood 
insurance.  \ 

Essentially,  chargeable  rates  for  existing 
properties  will  reflect  either  (1)  the  risk  pre- 
mium (full  cost)  rate  estimated  under  sec- 
tion 104  or  (2)  the  estimated  "reasonable" 
rate  under  that  section.  In  low  risk  areas 
the  chargeable  rate  for  existing  properties 
would  be  the  same  or  close  to  the  estimated 
full  cost  rate.  The  higher  the  flood  risk  for 
an  area,  the  lower  the  (diargeable  rate  (if 
based  on  the  estimated  "reasonable"  rate) 


would  be  in  relation  to  the  estimated  full 
cost  rate. 

The  chargeable  rates  would  be  stated  so 
as  to  reflect  their  basis,  including  the  dif- 
ference (if  any)  from  the  estimated  full 
cost  risk  premium  rates. 

In  the  case  of  property  on  which  construc- 
tion was  started  or  substantially  Improved 
after  identifications  of  flood  plain  areas 
which  have  special  flood  hazards  have  been 
published,  the  chargeable  rate  for  insurance 
of  such  property  In  such  area  would  not  be 
less  than  the  estimated  (full  cost)  risk 
premium  rate. 

Where  any  chargeable  premium  rate  Is 
equal  to  the  estimated  risk  premium  for 
the  area  and  Includes  an  amount  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  goverrmient 
In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program, 
a  sxixn  equal  to  that  amount  would  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary. 

Section  106.  Treasury  Borrowing  Author- 
ity: This  section  would  provide  that  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  by  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
(pertaining  to  the  issue  of  notes  or  other 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  aggregate  of  $500  million) ,  woxild  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Bor- 
rowed Treasury  funds  would  be  deposited  In 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section   107  of  the  bill. 

Section  107.  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund:  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a 
National  Flood  Insurance  Fund.  Premiima 
equalization  payments  to  private  Insurers, 
reinsurance  claims  of  Insurers,  repayments 
of  borrowed  monies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program 
would  be  charged  to  the  fund.  The  fund 
would  also  be  available  to  finance  the  op- 
eration of  the  flood  insurance  program  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  it  should,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  be  carried  out  through  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  government,  Including 
costs  incurred  in  the  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  loss  claims  and  payment  of  applica- 
ble operating  costs  of  private  insurers. 

The  fund  would  be  credited  with  (1)  bor- 
rowed Treasury  funds,  (2)  reinsurance  pre- 
miums payable  by  private  Insurers,  (3) 
amounts  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations in  order  to  maintain  It  at  adequate 
levels,  (4)  interest  on  the  Investment  of 
surplus  amounts  In  the  fund,  (5)  adminis- 
trative expenses  Included  in  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  and  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
Secretary,  and  (6)  receipts  from  other  op- 
erations incident  to  the  insurance  program; 
and.  in  the  event  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  government,  the  Insurance  pre- 
miums paid. 

The  Secretary  would  have  to  pay  interest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  any 
amounts  paid  from  the  fund  for  reinsurance 
payments  to  the  private  Insurance  Industry. 
This  section  would  also  provide  for  the  In- 
vestment of  any  surplus  monies  in  the  fund 
in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  If  (1)  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations have  been  liquidated,  and  (2)  any 
outstanding  amounts  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  fund  from  an  appropriation 
have  been  credited  to  that  appropriation, 
with  Interest  accrued  at  a  rate  based  on  the 
average  current  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities. 

Section  108.  Operating  Costs  and  Allo'he- 
ances:  This  section  wotUd  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  industry,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing 
a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs  appli- 
cable to  risk-sharing  and  nonrlsk-sharlng 
participants  In  the  program,  and  a  current 
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acliedtile  of  operating  allowances  applicable 
to  rlsk-Bbating  Insurers 

Operating  costs  would  Include  ( 1 )  expense 
reimbursements  covering  the  direct  and  nec> 
eesary  expenses  of  selling  and  servicing  flood 
Insurance  coverage.  i2)  reasonable  compen- 
sation or  commissions  payable  (or  selling 
and  servicing  flood  insurance  coverage.  i3) 
loss  adjustment  e.xpenses.  and  (4i  other  di- 
rect and  necessary  expenses  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  are  Incurred  in  connection  with 
selling  or  servicing  flood  insurance. 

Operating  allowances  would  include 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  flnds  rciisonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

.Section  109.  Payment  of  Claim^i  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  estabUshinij;  methods  for 
the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims  .'or 
looses  to  property  covered  by  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program . 

Section  ItO.  Dtiiemi'iatian  of  Flood  In- 
»urance  tnformatioi:  Thm  section  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  to  make  information  and 
data  available  to  the  public  and  to  axiy  btaie 
and  local  agency  with  ngard  to  ( 1 1  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  its  coverti^e  and  objec- 
tives, and  (2)  estimated  rule  and  chargeable 
flood  Insurance  premium  rates,  including  the 
basis  for  and  dltlerence  between  such  rates 

Section  111.  Pro'iihiiion  .iqamst  CVrtom 
DupliCQtton3  of  Benrfiti  This  section  w.)Uld 
prevent  Federal  disaster  assist mce  from  t)e- 
Ing  made  available  to  compen.;ate  for  any 
loss  to  the  extent  it  is  covered  by  flood  In- 
surance, or  could  have  been  covered  i  at  the 
maximum  limit  i  if  flood  Insu.'-ance  was 
available  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
loss. 

"Federal  disaster  as.sistjnce"  would  In- 
clude any  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
available  to  any  person  \a  a  result  of  il) 
a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  An  Act  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  major  diSiisters  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (42  U.S.C.  1855-  laoogi.  i2»  a  natural 
disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Hume  -Administration 
Act  of  1961;  (3»  a  disaster  with  respect  to 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section 
7(b)   of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  section  would  also  make  the  term 
"financial  assistance"  as  used  in  section  10 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  (which  di- 
rects that  Federal  oAsl.stance  progr.irns  be 
administered  to  avoid  duplication  of  bene- 
flts)    be  deemed  to  include  flood   insurance. 

Section  112  State  and  Local  Land  Use 
Controh:  This  section  would  provide  that 
after  June  30.  1970.  no  new  flood  Insurance 
coverage  (including  renewals)  would  be  pro- 
vided In  any  arei  unles.3  an  appropriate  pub- 
lic body  had  adopted  permanent  land  use 
and  control  me.i,=;iires.  with  effective  enforce- 
ment provision.^,  which  the  .Secretary  finds 
consistent  with  the  '-(impreherKslve  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  prescribed  un- 
der the  Act. 

Section  113  Properties  in  V'loi'ation  of 
State  and  Local  Lau  This  .section  would  pro- 
hibit any  new  rt  )nd  Insurance  ilncUidlnt;  re- 
newals) for  pr(>perty  duly  declared  to  be  In 
violation  of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations. 
or  ordinances  Intended  to  discourage  or  oth- 
erwise restrict  1  ind  development  or  occupan- 
cy in  Bood-prone  areas 

Section  114.  Coordination  with  Other  PrO' 
grama  This  sectlun  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  other  Federal  ;.?en^-les, 
and  Interstate  .^t.ite  and  Irwral  agencies  hav- 
ing responslbr.;t:ps  for  flood  control  flood 
forecasting,  and  flood  dam.^ge  prevention. 
In  order  to  ajsure  mutual  consistency  be- 
tween the  progr.xms  of  these  agencies  and  th? 
fiood  insurance  program 

Section  115.  Advisory  Committee  This 
section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point a  flood  Insurance  advisory  committee 
composed  of  up  to   15  representatives  from 


the  insurance  Industry  and  the  public.  The 
committee  would  advl.se  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  and  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  regulations  prescribed  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  Committee  members, 
while  attending  meetings,  would  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  e.xceeding  ilM  a  day  and  would  In  addi- 
tion receive  travel  and  living  expenses  when 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business. 

Section    116.    Imt'.al    Program    Limitation 
This    section    would    provide    that    the   face 
amount    of    flood    insurance    coverage    out- 
standing and  m  force  at  any  given  time  could 
not  exceed  $2,500,000,000 

Sfcrton  117.  Report  to  the  President:  This 
section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  Include 
a  report  un  the  operations  of  the  flood  liasur- 
ance  program  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Trri.E     II— ORGANIZATION      A.VD     ADMINISI  RATION 
or  THE  FLOOD  I.SSURANCE   PROCRAil 

Sfction  201.  Organ:::ation  and  Admtnutra- 
tion  This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary 
after  such  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  Industry  as  nmy  be  neces- 
sary, to  Implement  the  Hocid  insurance  pro- 
gram In  accordance  with  part  A  of  this 
title — providing  for  an  Industry  program 
with  Federal  financial  a.sslstance — or.  If  he 
flnds  It  necessary.  In  accordance  with  part  B 
providing  for  a  Federal  program  with  In- 
dustry assistance. 

Part  A — Indiiatry  program  with  Federal 
financial  a.iiistanc'- 

Section  21 1.  Industry  Flood  Insurance 
Pool.  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary U>  encourage  and  assist  private  In- 
surers to  join  together  in  a  pool  to  provide 
flood  Insurance  coverage  and  to  participate 
financially  In  underwriting  the  risks  assumed 
and  in  adjusting  and  paying  claims  for  lusse.s. 

The  Secretary  would  authorize  to  prescribe 
appropriate  requirements  lor  private  insur- 
ers participating  In  the  pool.  Including  mini- 
mum capital  or  surplus  or  assets  require- 
ments 

Section  212  Agreements  with.  Flood  Insur- 
ance Pool  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  a 
pool  to  specify  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  (1)  risk  capital  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims.  (2)  the  pool  and  lis  participants 
would  participate  proportionately  In  preml- 
uiii-s  received  and  profits  or  losses,  including 
the  maximum  amount  of  proUi,  which  might 
be  realized.  (3)  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances might  be  paid,  and  i4i  premium  equal- 
ization payments  and  reinsurance  claims 
would  be  paid 

The  agreements  would  also  contain  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  assure  that  ( 1 »  no  qualified  insurer  wish- 
ing to  participate  In  the  pool  would  be  ex- 
cluded. 1 2)  Insurers  participating  In  the  pool 
would  provide  continuity  of  flood  Insurance 
coverage  by  the  pix>l.  and  i3)  other  Insur- 
ance companies,  agent*  and  brokers  would  to 
the  maximum  extent  practuable  be  permit- 
ted to  cooperate  with  the  pool  ns  fiscal  agents 
or  otherwise  on  a  non -risk-sharing  b.tsls. 

ScrtlO'i  211  Judicial  Rriifu-:  This  se<tlon 
would  authorize  private  Insurers  partici- 
pating In  a  pool  to  adjust  and  pay  claims 
for  losses  and  would  permit  any  claimant, 
upon  disallowance  of  a  cl.ilm.  to  Institute  an 
action,  within  one  year  after  notice  of  dis- 
allowance w.«  milled  m  the  US.  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  Insured 
property  or  the  major  portion  of  It  was  sit- 
uated Jurisdiction  would  be  conferred  on 
the  district  court  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  Claimants  could  also 
avail  themselves  of  legal  remedies  In  .SUite 
courts 

Section  214  Audit  of  Acenunti  This  sec- 
tion would  require  any  pcxjl  and  its  partici- 
pating insurers  to  maintain  an   integral  set 


of  accounu  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  215.  Premium  Equalization  Pay- 
ments: This  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
l.iry  to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  pool 
of  insurers  In  recognition  of  any  reduction* 
m.ide  in  chargeable  premium  nites  under 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  In  order  to  pro- 
vide flood  Insurance  on  reasonable  terrru 
Payments  could  be  made  for  (1)  losses  and 
(2»    operating   costs   and  allowances. 

Payments  for  a  share  of  the  claims  paid  Ln 
a  given  period  would  be  based  on  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  flood  Insur.mce  retained  by 
the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  In  accord- 
ance with  -section  216.  and  would  not  exceed 
In  any  payment  period  an  amount  deter- 
nUned  by  the  following  ratio: 

periodic    payments 

proved  and  approved  claims 

m  the  designated  period 

I  equals) 

estimated  risk  premiums  less 

chargeable  premiums  for  the  period 

estimated  risk  premiums  for  the  period 

(Any  Feder.il  administrative  expenses  re- 
flected In  estimated  ri^k  prenmims  would  be 
excluded  for  purposes  of  this  computation.) 

To  Illustrate,  assanie  thai  in  a  single  period 
payable  insurance  claims  amounted  to  tl  5 
million,  that  premiums  ch.irged  amounted  to 
tl  million,  and  that  estimated  rUk  premiums 
amount  to  $3  million  The  Federal  payment 
would  be  up  to  81  million.  Let  X  equal  the 
periodic  payment. 

X      3-1     2 

15      3       3 

then  X  equals  $1  million 

Subject  to  the  limiting  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  b.aslc  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  pool  under  section  212, 
the  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  pool  for  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  ■■applicable"  operating  costs 
(Including  only  administrative  expenses)  and 
allowances  on  the  same  ratio  basis  as  used 
to  determine  the  sharing  of  claim  payment*. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  designated  pay  periods  and  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sum  of  pre- 
miums paid  or  payable  during  such  periods. 

Section  216.  Reirisurance  Coverage:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ne- 
gotiate an  excess  less  agreement  with  the  In- 
surance Industry  pool  whereby  claims  above 
a  certain  limit  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Secrct.iry  on  a  portfolio  barls  and  paid  by 
the  Federal  government.  Reinsurance  pre- 
miums would  be  paid  by  the  pool  during 
those  periods  when  claims  and  expenses  of 
underwriting  for  which  the  private  com- 
panies were  responsible  and  profit  allowances 
did  not  absorb  all  collected  premiums  and 
would  be  equal  to  the  remaining  premlunu 
collected. 

The  reinsurance  progr.Tm  would  be  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  prlv.ite  !n.surance 
Indu.stry  bf^ars  a  sh.ire  of  the  losses  con- 
sl.stent  with  the  objectives  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  but  would  recognize  that 
even  with  premium  equalization  payments 
to  the  pool,  it  cr>nnot  bear  Us  proportionate 
share  of  heavy  or  catastrophic  losses  above 
a  stipulated  amount  of  ri.sk  capital  and  that 
excess  risk  must  be  borne  bs  the  Federal 
government 

P'l  t  B — Government  Program  with  Industry 
Assistance 

Section  221  Federal  Operation  of  the  Pro- 
qrarn  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Insurance  Industry  and  after 
making  a  determination  that  the  flood  In- 
8urar.ce  program  cannot  be  effectively  car- 
ried on  through  the  Insurance  p<X)l,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  operate  the  program 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
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ment,  and  to  utilize,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble. Insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjust- 
ment organizations  as  fiscal  agents  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  222.  Adjustment  and  Payment  of 
Claims:  ThU  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  adjust  and  pay  claims,  and 
would  authorize  any  claimant,  upon  disal- 
lowance of  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action, 
within  one  year  after  notice  of  disallowance 
was  mailed,  In  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the 
major  portion  of  it  was  situated.  Jurisdic- 
tion would  be  conferred  on  the  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Port    C — Provision    of    general    applicability 

Sect.on  231.  Services  by  Insurance  Indus- 
try: This  section  would  provide  Lhe  necessary 
legal  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
private  insurance  Industry  in  order  to  im- 
plement the  flo*  d  Insurance  program.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

Such  arrangements  would  be  exempted 
:rom  any  provisions  of  Federal  law  requir- 
ing competitive  bids  or  requiring  that  con- 
tracts or  purchases  of  supplies  or  services  by 
the  Federal  government  be  made  only  after 
4dvertls<:-ment  Is  provided  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  allow  competitive  proposals  to  be  made. 

Section  232.  Use  of  Insurance  Pools.  Com- 
panies, c  other  Private  Organizations  for 
Certain  Payments.  This  section  vould  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  In  the  administration  of 
the  flood  Insurance  program,  ta  enter  Into 
contracts  with  a  pool.  Insurance  companies 
or  other  private  organizations  he  finds  ac- 
ceptable to  .issume  certain  responsibilities 
on  a  reimbursement  basis,  Including  (1) 
estimating  and  determining  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral payments,  (2)  receiving  from  the  Secre- 
tary, disbursing,  and  accounting  for  funds 
in  makiui;  such  payments,  and  (3)  auditing 
participating  insurers,  agents,  brokers,  or 
adjustment  organizations,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  proper  payments  are 
xiade 

The  .Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  surety  bond  from  any  organization 
performing  such  responsibilities  and  any  of 
I'rf  oRirers  and  employees.  No  Individual 
designated  to  certify  payments  would  be 
liable  w.th  respect  to  payments  certified  by 
hUn  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent  to  defraud  the  United  States.  No 
officer  disbursim;  funds  In  accordance  with 
a  proper  certification  of  payments  would  be 
liable  with  respect  to  such  payments  In  the 
ibsenoe  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
Iraud  the  United  States. 

Contracts  would  be  autom-itlcally  renew- 
able from  year  to  year  In  the  absence  of 
notice  frcm  eitlier  party  as  to  termination. 
except  th.it  the  Secretary  may  terminate  a 
"intract  after  reasonable  notice  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  other  p.Trty  has  -ubstantlally 
failed  In  !t.s  obII,<iatl.in.s  cr  Is  carrying  them 
i>ut  In  a  ma:nier  Inconsistent  with  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  administration  of  the 
3ood  insur.ince  program. 

Contracts  authorized  by  this  section 
*ou!d  be  exempted  from  any  provisions  of 
f«ler.il  law  requiring  competitive  bidding 
^r  requiring  that  contracts  or  purchases  of 
supplies  or  services  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment be  made  only  after  advertisement  is 
provided  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  com- 
petitive proposals  to  be  made. 

Secf.on  233.  Settlement  and  Arbitration: 
T^ls  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  final  determination  and  settlement 
of  any  claims  arising  from  financial  trans- 
Wlor.s  he  Is  authorized  to  carry  out.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  refer  dls- 
P'ites  to  arbitration,  which  would  be  ad- 
'"»ory  In  nature. 


TITLE  ni — COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
WITH  I.ANO  MANAGEICENT  PROGRAMS  IN 
FLOOD-PRONi;  AREAS 

Section  301.  Identification  of  Flood-Prone 
Areas:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  utilizing  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Geological  Survey,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  TV  A,  and  other  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  agencies,  to  Identify  and 
publish  information  within  five  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
all  flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal  areas 
in  the  United  States,  which  have  special  fiood 
hazards;  and  to  establish,  within  IS  years, 
flood  risk  zones  in  such  areas  and  to  make 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  prob- 
able flood-caused  loss  for  the  various  flood 
risk  zones  for  each  of  these  areas.  For  pur- 
poses of  facilitating  these  identification  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Secretary  could  utilize 
Interagency  procedures  such  as  could  be 
developed  by  such  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  with  coordinating  responsibili- 
ties as  t'he  Water  Resources  Council. 

Section  302.  Criteria  for  Land  Management 
and  Use:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  studies  or  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
and  local  measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as 
to  land  management  and  use,  flood  control, 
flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention. 
These  studies  and  Investigations  would  deal 
with  laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  encroachments  and  obstructions  on 
stream  channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly 
development  and  use  of  flood  plains  of 
rivers  or  streams,  floodway  encroachment 
lines  or  flood  plain  zoning,  building  codes, 
building  permits,  and  subdivision  or  other 
building  restrictions. 

Based  on  the  studies  and  investigations, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  develop 
comprehensive  criteria  designed  to  encour- 
age, where  necessary,  the  adoption  of  per- 
manent State  or  local  measures  which  will 
lessen  the  exposure  of  property  and  facilities 
to  flood  losses,  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  Inhibit,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
unplanned  and  economically  unjustiflable 
future  development  in  such  areas. 

The  Secretary  would  also  work  closely  with 
and  provide  any  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  interstate,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  to  encourage  the  application 
of  such  criteria  and  the  adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  help  In  reducing  any  uiinececsary 
damages  resulting  from  floods. 

Section  303.  Purchase  of  Certain  Insured 
Properties:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  negotiate  with  owners  of  real 
property  covered  by  flood  insurance,  located 
In  any  flood-risk  area,  and  damaged  sub- 
stantially beyond  repair  by  flood,  for  the 
purchafe  of  such  property  for  Eubsequent 
tran.'jfer  to  State  or  local  agencies  which 
agree  to  use  the  property  for  at  least  40  years 
for  only  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  sound  land  management  and  use. 

TITLE  IV — APPROPRIATIONS  AND   MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Definitions:  This  section  would 
define  (1)  "flood"  as  having  such  meaning 
as  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
and  may  Include  Inundation  from  the  over- 
flew of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of 
natural  waters,  and  from  tidal  surges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hur- 
ricanes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 
(2)  "United  States"  and  "State"  as  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  (3)  "insurance  company", 
"other  insurers",  "Insurance  agents  and 
brokers",  and  "insurance  adjustment  organi- 
zations," as  organizations  or  individuals 
authorized  to  engage  in  the  insiu'ance  btvsl- 


ness  under  the  laws  of  any  state;  (4)  "per- 
son" as  any  Individual,  group  of  Individuals, 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
other  organized  group,  including  State  local 
governments  and  agencies;  (5)  "Secretary" 
as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Section  402.  Studies  of  Other  Natural  Dis- 
asters: This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  studies  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  Instirance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  other  natural  disasters  Is  not 
available  and  the  feasibility  of  making  such 
Insurance  protection  available.  Studies 
would  be  made  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  State  or  local  agencies,  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  on  a  reimburse- 
ment basis,  or  with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Section  403.  Payments:  This  section  vesta 
discretion  in  the  Secretary  to  make  payments 
In  advance  of  their  actual  need,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement.  Because  of  the  possibility 
of  large  sums  of  money  which  could  be  in- 
volved In  the  flood  Insurance  program,  It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  advances  In  certain 
situations  so  that  the  Industry  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  large  claims  in  advance  of  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  due  them.  For  this 
reason.  It  Is  contemplated  that  with  such 
autliorlty  to  make  advance  payments,  the 
letter  of  credit  method  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  similar  situa- 
tions will  be  adopted  In  making  premium 
equalization  payments  and  in  paying  rein- 
surance claims  where  large  advance  payments 
that  will  Involve  Federal  liability  have  to  be 
made  by  the  participating  private  insurance 
companies. 

Section  404.  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act:  This  section  would  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  applicable  In  the  administration  of 
the  flood  Insurance  program  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  applicable  to  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Section  405.  Finality  of  Certain  Financial 
Transactions:  This  section  would  provide 
that  any  financial  transaction  under  this 
Act  or  payment  received  or  made  In  connec- 
tion with  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

Section  406.  Administrative  Expenses:  This 
section  would  provide  that  any  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program  may 
be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Sccti07i  407.  Appropriations:  Tills  section 
would  authorize,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  fiood  Insurance  program,  including 
sums  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and  to 
reimburse  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  for  premium  equalization  payments 
and  reinsurance  claims  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 

Section  408.  Effective  Date:  This  section 
would  provide  for  the  Act  to  become  effective 
120  days  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  the  effective  date  up  to 
180  days  after  enactment  If  he  finds  condi- 
tions necessitate  a  long  preparatory  {jeriod. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  proposed  Ictds- 
lation  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956,  because  it  is  an 
approach  to  a  solution  of  a  problem 
which  we  all  recognize  as  a  serious 
problem. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions regarding  what  could  be  done 
to  assist  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  involved  in  a  flood  disaster. 
Studies  have  been  made  and  various  pro- 
posals put  forth;  yet,  to  date,  no  satis- 
factory solution  has  been  agreed  upwn. 
Almost    every    year    we    have    a    flood 
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disaster,  and  the  Federal  Government 
moves  in  after  the  fact  to  provide  some 
type  of  assistance  m  cases  where  the 
President  makes  the  determination  of 
a  disaster  area.  I  teel  that  this  is  a 
haphazard  and  unfair  approach  to  a 
problem  which  can  strike  almost  any 
area.  I  think  that  it  is  unfair,  because 
unless  the  damage  is  to  a  sufficient 
amount  of  property  that  the  area  Is  de- 
clared a  disaster  area,  no  assistance  is 
provided.  And  yet  for  the  individual 
homeowner.  If  his  property  is  destroyed 
or  virtually  destroyed,  the  burden  is  just 
as  great,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
other  property  destroyed  by  the  disaster 
Prom  my  discussions  with  the  insur- 
ance Indvistry.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  because  some  areas  are  so 
much  more  prone  to  floods  than  others, 
floods  present  an  uninsurable  risk  under 
present  circumstances.  I  feel,  therefore. 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  develop  some  type 
of  program  In  which  the  insurance  in- 
dustry Is  able  to  accept  the  normal  risk 
witlr  a  backstop  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  presents  a  rea- 
sonable approach,  and  that  it  is  the  basis 
for  hearings  and  additional  study  upon 
which  a  final  program  can  be  formulated. 
The  insurance  Industry  has  participated 
throughout  the  development  of  thisiilll 
and  the  Industry's  suggestions  have  had 
a  major  Influence  on  this  proposal.  I  find, 
however.  In  my  contacts  with  industry 
representatives  that  they  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  or  study  the  final 
proposal,  and  since  revisions  were  ap- 
parently being  made  right  up  until  Its 
Introduction,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  their  full  support  nor  have  they  been 
able  to  discuss  specific  segments  of  the 
proposal  which  may  not  be  In  accordance 
with  their  views.  Since  the  only  draft  of 
this  bill  which  I  have  seen  also  had  the 
words  "Under  Revision  "  written  across 
the  top  of  the  first  pase.  I,  too.  am  un- 
able to  endorse  the  bill  or  to  make  de- 
tailed comments  on  Its  provisions. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  I  endorse  tlie 
principle  of  a  meaningful  partnership 
between  the  private  insurance  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  The  bill  authorizes  two  al- 
ternatives for  a  national  program  of  flood 
insurance.  One  of  these  would  have  a 
great  degree  of  private  industry  risk  par- 
ticipation. In  the  otlier  alternative,  pri- 
vate companies  would  be  only  agents  for 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  legislation  needs  to  be  passed 
authorizing  two  alternatives.  We  should 
decide  what  we  consider  best  and  approve 
it.  I  feel  that  the  first  alternative  Is  the 
most  reasonable,  since  I  prefer  that  the 
Federal  Government  do  only  that  which 
private  industry  Is  unable  to  do. 

In  order  to  have  a  meaningful  flood 
insurance  program.  It  appears  necessary 
that  some  zoning  regulations  be  put  Into 
effect.  It  Is  difficult  to  set  up  a  program 
whereby  individuals  who  build  in  areas 
which  are  flood  prone  can  be  insured. 
The  present  bill  provides  for  land  use 
controls  and  zoning  regulations  by  local 
areas.  If  such  zoning  Is  not  accomplished. 
the  individuals  residing  in  the  area  would 
be  unable  to  participate  In  this  proposed 
proifpam.  It  Is  possible  that  this  zoning 
provision  will  be  the  most  controversial 


section  of  the  legislation.  Certainly,  it 
can  be  argued  that  one  should  not  be 
restricted  from  building  anywhere  he 
desires,  but  if  he  intentionally  builds  In 
an  area  which  is  prone  to  a  certain  dis- 
aster and  which  has  been  so  zoned  by  a 
State  or  locality,  he  should  be  willing  to 
lake  that  risk. 

I  look  forward  to  our  hearing's  on  this 
legislation  in  order  that  we  might  thor- 
oughly discuss  its  problems  and  poten- 
tials, and  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to  agree 
on  a  ir.eaningful  program  which  will  pro- 
vide protection  and  assistance  to  those 
who  are  victims  of  floods,  while  leaving 
as  much  responsibility  and  flexibility 
with  private  industry 


will  be   received  and   appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  1987'  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  travel  agen- 
cy industri'.  introduced  by  Mr.  Macni;- 
M)N.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  THE 
TRAVEL  AGENCY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  travel  agency  industry. 
The  bill  would  extend  regulation  to  the 
sale  of  all  forms  of  Interstate  transporta- 
tion and  related  services  for  profit  by 
travel  agencies  and  other  persons.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  There  would  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  Transix)rtation  a  Bu- 
reau of  Tiavel  Agents  Registration  su- 
pervised by  a  Director  of  Travel  Agents 
Registration 

Second.  A  Travel  Agents  Registration 
Board,  comi)osed  of  representatives  of 
the  CAB,  ICC.  FMC,  the  general  public, 
and  the  travel  agency  Industry,  would 
screen  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the 
travel  agency  bu.smess.  Those  travel 
agent-s  approved  by  the  Board  would  be 
Issued  registration  certificates  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Travel  Agents  Registration. 

Third.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  engage 
m  the  travel  agency  business  without  a 
registration  certificate.  Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law  or  any  order,  rule  or 
regulation  i.ssued  pursuant  to  it,  would  be 
.subject  to  fines  of  not  more  than  $500  for 
the  first  offense  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both  For  sub- 
sequent offenses,  a  fine  of  $2,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  2  years  would  be  po.sslble. 
Fourth  Applicants  for  registration 
would  be  required  to  demonstrate  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  competence.  The 
Registration  Board  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  an  examination  of  ap- 
plicants. 

Fifth.  A  grandfather  clau.se  would 
grant  registration  certificates  to  agents 
in  business  for  2  years  on  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  when  they  have  been 
approved  by  two  or  more  conferences  of 
air  or  steam.ship  carriers  for  2  or  more 
years,  unless  the  Director  makes  a  specific 
determination  that  the  applicant  lacks 
good  character  or  financial  integrity. 

Sixth  The  Director  would  have  the 
authority  to  promulgate  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  entire  travel  agency  Industry, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Board.  Registration  certificates  would 
be  suspended  or  revoked  and  'or  a  fine 
imposed  for  unethical  conduct  by  a  reg- 
istrant.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


EQUAL  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY PROPERTY  STATES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  aimed  at  correct- 
ing a  grave  inequity  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  inequity  was  de- 
termined to  exist  by  a  recent  ruling  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  area 
of  Federal  estate  taxation.  The  decision 
results  in  a  tax  formula  which  clearly 
discriminates  against  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  community  prop- 
erty States  of  the  Nation. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the 
Congress  enact  uniform  tax  laws 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  light  of 
this  requirement,  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  treat,  for  estate 
tax  purposes,  the  property  in  the  eight 
community  property  States  differently 
from  the  property  in  the  remaining  42 
States  of  the  Union. 

In  the  recent  California  tax  case  of 
Estate  of  Kemp,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  placed  residents  of  community 
property  States  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  bene- 
fits from  various  forms  of  profit-sharing 
plans. 

Section  2039(0  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  reads  as  follows: 

(c>  Exemption  of  Annuities  Under  Certain 
Trusts  and  Plans.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  provision 
of  law.  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  grow 
estate  the  \,aUie  of  an  anntUty  or  other  pay- 
ment receivable  by  any  beneficiary  (other 
thin  the  exfcutor)    under — 

(1)  an  employees'  trust  ror  under  a  con- 
tract purchased  by  an  employees'  trusti 
forming  part  of  a  pension,  stock  bonus,  or 
profit-sharing  plan  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  decedent's  separation  from  employment 
(whether  by  death  or  otherwise),  or  at  the 
time  of  termination  of  the  plan  If  earlier, 
met   the  requirements  of  section  401(a); 

The  typical  case  affected  by  the  terms 
of  tills  Section  Is  where  a  husband,  par- 
ticipating in  a  qualified  profit-sharing 
plan  at  his  place  of  employment,  desig- 
nates his  wife  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  plan  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Sec- 
tion 20391  c»  would  exclude  from  the 
estate  of  the  husband,  for  Federal  estate 
tax  purposes,  the  amount  payable  to  his 
wife  under  the  qualified  profit-sharing 
plan.  The  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  sur- 
vhing  spouse  of  the  difficult  burden  of 
paying  a  ."substantial  Federal  estate  tax 
on  funds  which  the  husband  has  set  aside 
for  her  benefit. 

The  inequity  affecting  community 
property  States  occurs  when  the  non- 
employee  spouse,  the  wife  in  the  above 
case,  dies  first.  In  the  noncommunlty 
property  State,  since  no  benefits  were 
paid  to  the  wife,  the  funds  from  the 
profit-sharing  plan  remain  the  separate 
property  of  the  husband  and  are  not  in- 
cludable In  the  wife's  estate.  In  these 
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42  States,  the  surviving  hubsand  is  not 
overburdened  with  a  Federal  estate  tax 
on  funds  never  received  by  his  deceased 
wife. 

Ill  California,  however,  and  in  the 
seven  other  commiuiity  property  States — 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Louisiana.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Washington — the  In- 
»rnal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
such  funds  are  includable  in  the  wife's 
estate,  and  the  husband  Is  forced  to  pay 
a  Federal  estate  tax  on  money  which  the 
wife  has  never  received. 

In  the  Estate  of  Kemp  case,  IRS  con- 
tended that  the  wife,  under  the  Califor- 
nia commiuiity  property  laws,  had  a  one- 
half  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  and  that  this  interest  there- 
fore was  taxable  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
The  surviving  spouse,  only  in  the  few 
community  property  States,  Is  placed  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  because  of  this 
interpretation  of  section  2039(c) , 

As  the  IRS  ruling  in  the  Kemp  case 
concluded : 

In  view  of  the  clear  language  of  section 
2039(c).  it  is  difficult  to  insert  into  that  sec- 
tion words  which  would  equalize  treatment 
of  qualified  plans  under  both  property  sys- 
iems.  If  that  indeed  is  the  congressional  goal, 
then  an  amendment  of  the  statute  to  express 
enpllcltly  such  an  Intent  would  be  necessary. 

I  believe  that  equal  treatment  for  all 
States  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  In 
this  matter  and  therefore,  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  explicitly  eliminate  the 
existing  injustice. 

I  ask  that  the  legislation  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1991)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  estate  tax  treatment  of  certain 
Interests  created  by  community  property 
laws  in  employees'  trusts  and  retirement 
annuity  contracts.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Kdchel.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou3e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2039  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  estate  tax  treatment  of 
wmuitles)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Exemption  of  Certain  Interests 
Created  by  Community  Property  Laws. — In 
the  case  of  a  decedent  who  was  the  spouse 
of  an  employee  on  whose  behalf  contrtbu- 
Uons  or  payments  were  made  by  his  em- 
ployer or  former  employer  under  a  trust  or 
plan  described  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  and 
i2),  or  toward  the  purchase  of  a  contract 
described  in  subsection  (c)(3).  which  under 
subsection  (c)  are  not  considered  as  con- 
tributed by  the  employee,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent 
the  value  of  any  interest  of  the  decedent 
in  any  annuity  or  other  payment  receivable 
by  any  beneficiary  (other  than  the  execu- 
tor) under  such  trust  or  plan  or  such  con- 
tract, to  the  extent  such  Interest — 

"(1)  Is  attributable  to  such  contributions 
or  payments,  and 

"(2)  arises  by  reason  of  the  community 
property  laws  of  a  State. 


For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  Interest 
of  a  decedent  shall  be  considered  as  arising 
by  reason  of  the  community  property  laws 
of  a  State  only  to  the  extent  such  laws  treat 
contributions  or  payments  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence  made  by  an  employer  or 
former  employer  on  behalf  of  an  employee  as 
Income  of  the  spouse  of  such  employee." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(3)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estates  of 
decedents  for  which  the  date  prescribed  for 
the  filing  of  the  estate  tax  return  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing)  occtirs  on  or  after  June  1, 
1966. 


STAMP  COMMEMORATING  WOMEN'S 
RELIEF  CORPS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  research 
analysts  tell  us  that  the  first  local  organi- 
zation of  women  established  for  active 
cooperation  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  formed  at  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1869,  imder  the  title  "Bosworth  Relief 
Corps, '  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Bosworth 
Post  of  the  GAR  of  that  city. 

The  first  State  organization  of  these 
women's  societies  was  established  at 
Fltchburg,  Mass.,  in  April  1879,  under 
the  name  "Women's  Relief  Corps." 

Proposals  had  been  made  in  the  na- 
tional encampment  of  the  GAR  at  vari- 
ous times  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
the  women's  societies,  but  nothing  was 
done  by  that  body  until  1881,  when  the 
chaplain  in  chief,  Joseph  F.  Lovering, 
urged  the  duty  of  giving  them  official  rec- 
ognition. A  resolution  approving  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  was 
adopted,  and  they  were  authorized  to  add 
to  their  title  the  phrase,  "Auxiliary  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 

In  1883,  Paul  Van  Der  Voort,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  GAR,  Invited  all 
the  existing  women's  auxiliaries  to  send 
representatives  to  Denver,  Colo.,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  national  en- 
campment, to  consult  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  organization. 
This  meeting  convened  on  July  25,  1883, 
with  Mrs.  E.  Florence  Barker,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  organization,  pre- 
siding. 

There  was  aeneral  agreement  on  the 
advisability  or  forming  a  national  or- 
ganization, but  there  was  some  objection 
to  the  Massachusetts  eligibility  clause, 
which  opened  the  membership  to  all  loyal 
women,  irrespective  of  kinship  to  Union 
veterans.  The  Massachusetts  plan  was 
finally  adopted. 

The  organization  thus  effected  was  ap- 
proved by  the  national  encampment  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  we  cordially  hail  the  organl- 
zaUon  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps  and  ex- 
tend our  greeting  to  them.  We  return  our 
wannest  thanks  to  the  loyal  women  of  the 
land  for  their  earnest  work,  support  and  en- 
couragement, and  bid  them  God  speed  in 
their  patriotic  work. 

The  announced  objects  of  the  organi- 
zation were: 

To  specially  aid  and  assist  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  heroic  dead.  To  assist  such 
Union  veterans  as  need  our  help  and  protec- 
tion, and  to  extend  needftU  aid  to  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  To  find  them  homes  and 
employment,  and  assure  them  of  sympathy 
and  friends.  To  cherish  and  emulate  the 
deeds  of  our  army  ntirses,  and  of  all  loyal 
women  who  rendered  loving  service  to  their 


country  In  her  hour  of  peril.  To  inculcate  les- 
sons ol  patriotism  and  love  of  country  among 
our  children,  and  In  communities  In  which 
we  live.  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  To  discountenance 
whatever  tends  ti>  weaken  loyalty  and  to  en- 
courage the  spread  of  universal  liberty  and 
equal  rights  to  all  men. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  honor  of 
this  patriotic  organization  and  in  com- 
memoration of  Its  historic  founding, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  calling  for  a  com- 
memorative stamp.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1992)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


NATIONAL    SERVICE    LIFE    INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  same 
opportunities  for  securing  national 
service  life  insurance  as  were  afforded  to 
World  War  n  veterans. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  veteran 
who  Is  separated  from  the  service  loses 
his  $10,000  Government  life  insurance 
policy  unless  he  converts  to  a  contract 
with  a  private  carrier  within  120  days. 
My  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
apply  within  the  same  length  of  time, 
to  pay  the  required  premium,  and  to  be 
issued  a  national  service  life  Insurance 
policy  if  he  prefers  rather  than  to  con- 
vert to  private  carrier  insurance.  How- 
ever, if  he  does  the  latter,  his  national 
service  life  insurance  policy  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  private  carrier  policy  and  $10,000. 
In  other  words,  his  total  permitted  will 
be  $10,000  whether  all  Government  In- 
surance, or  a  combination  with  the  other 
option. 

Eligible  veterans  are  those  who,  as  in 
other  legislation  now  in  force  dealing 
with  those  serving  in  the  Vietnam  era, 
have  been  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  90  days 
since  August  5, 1964.  For  participation  In 
national  service  life  insurance  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  health  require- 
ment test. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  takes  us  back 
to  exactly  parallel  opportunities  to  those 
afforded  veterans  of  World  War  II.  As 
the  law  Is  now  written  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  In- 
surance, must  make  a  sizable  commit- 
ment of  funds  at  exactly  the  time  he  is 
resuming  civilian  life.  Those  first  few 
months  are  vital  to  him.  In  that  time 
he  will  be  seeking  employment,  entering 
college,  perhaps  getting  married  and 
buying  a  home  and  furniture.  Our  re- 
turning servicemen  should  be  able  to 
hold  onto  their  insurance  on  a  term 
policy  basis  if  they  so  desire,  with  mini- 
mal monthly  outlays,  just  as  their 
fathers  or  uncles  were  able  to  do  after 
World  War  n. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  appear  Ir  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1993'  to  provide  for  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance to  Vietnam  conflict  veterans,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S     1993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame'- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  .section  776  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"J  T77.  Applications  for  National  Service  Life 
Insurance 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  768  of  this  chapter  and  etfective  on 
the  day  of  enactment  of  this  section,  any 
eligible  veteran  may.  within  oiie  hundred 
and  twenty  days  afttr  his  discharge  from 
active  military.  na\al  or  air  service  and  upon 
(1)  application  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  i2i  payment  of  the  required 
premium,  and  i3i  without  meeting  any  re- 
quirement of  good  health,  be  issued  a  policy 
of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  were  ap- 
plicable to  policies  l.^sued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  602(C)(2)  of  the  National 
Service  Life  In.surance  Act  of  1940  prior  to 
the  repeal  thereof. 

"(b)  Insurance  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  JIO.OOO  limitation 
prescribed  In  section  703  of  this  title,  and 
no  veteran  may  be  insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  converted  pursuant  to  section 
788  of  this  title  and  under  a  policv  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Issued  under 
this  section  If  tne  combined  amount  of  in- 
surance under  such  policies  exceeds  810.000 

"(c»  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  eligible  veteran  who  was 
discharged  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  shall  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  date  to  make  applica- 
tion tor  insurance  under  this  section 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'eli- 
gible veteran'  means  any  person  who  served 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than 
ninety  days  any  part  of  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dinhonorahle.  an  I  the 
term  'Vietnam  conflict'  means  the  period 
beginning  on  August  .5.  !f>64,  and  ending  on 
such  date  aa  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
by  Presidential  pro<lnmation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of   the  Congress" 

S«c.  2.  The  tabic  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chap^f-r  n  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedlatelv 
after 

"776.  Effective  date  " 
the  following 

"777.  Applications  for  National  Ser.'lce  Life 
Insurance" 


RESTORING  THE  TR-^NSFER  TAX  ON 
SILVER  BULLION 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  anomalous  situation  with 
respect  to  silver,  one  in  which  the  May  18 
action  of  the  Treasury  in  halting  sales 
of  Ita  free  silver  stocks  to  all  but  do- 
mestic Industrial  users  has  brought  about 
a  split  price.  The  scandal  of  the  situation. 


in  which  speculators  bought  madly  in 
high  volume  from  the  Treasury  before 
it  closed  the  door  to  them,  is  that  these 
people,  holding  to  their  silver  bullion 
purchased  at  the  $1.29  Treasury  price 
for  sale  at  the  second  far  higher  price  of 
the  free  silver  market,  stand  to  make  a 
killing  on  the  operations  of  the  US. 
Treasury  At  the  same  time,  the  Treas- 
ury itself  gains  nothing,  and  in  fact  loses 
the  potential  it  might  have  had  for  profit 
on  its  own  stocks  of  silver. 

The  answer  to  this  situation,  or  at  least 
a  partial  answer,  is  to  restore  a  law  which 
wa.s  unwisely  and  prematurely  repealed 
in  1963.  This  is  the  tax  on  transfers  of 
.silver  bullion  Originally  adopted  as  sub- 
chapter F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  came  into  being  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 
At  that  time,  a  very  comparable  situa- 
tion existed  The  Silver  Purchase  Act  au- 
thorized the  Treasury  to  purcha.^e  silver 
at  an  artificial  price  more  than  a  tiiird 
above  the  current  world  market  price. 
The  windfall  tor  ^peculators  was  curbed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  Henry 
Morgenthau.  Jr.  throui.'h  the  in- 
clusion of  a  .special  ta,\  of  .SO  percent  on 
profits  accruing  during  a  period  in  which 
silver,  having  been  purchased  at  lower 
price,  was  translen-ed  at  a  higher  price. 
The  Situation,  in  words  as  apt  now  as 
at  that  perod.  is  df.^cribsd  in  volume  II 
of  tiie  Morgenthau  Diaries.  "Years  of 
Crisis  I92a-1938."  edited  by  John  Morton 
Blum  On  page  187  of  that  volume  are 
these  words : 

(The  1934  Silver  Purchase  Act  Included) 
a  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  the  profits  from  do- 
mestic silver  trading  Its  purpose  wa.s  to  limit 
the  gains  of  those  who  had  brought  silver 
speculatively  and  then  lobbied  for  a  subsidy. 
As  the  Secretary  (Mr  Morgenthau)  told  the 
press,  "we  are  not  going  to  let  fifteen  or 
twenty  people  clean  up  25  or  50  million  dol- 
lars through  a  moneuiry  program  of  the 
Government" 

As  often  happens,  history  again  Is  re- 
peating Itself  in  a  slightly  different  form. 
Today  s  quotations  of  the  silvtr  futures 
market,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  show  a  steady  rise  hi  every  month 
for  the  next  6  months.  With  the  Trea.s- 
ury  price  at  .SI  'J9.  the  July  contract  price 
o'.\  the  New  Ycrk  silver  market  clo.sed 
yesterday  at  $1.71.  Each  successive 
month  .shows  a  higher  figure,  until  the 
price  for  Janiiai-y  1968  reaches  more  than 
$1.77. 

An  article  in  the  June  12,  1967.  issue 
of  the  financ-al  publication  Barron's, 
written  by  Heniy  V  Kadri.  d'scu&sts  the 
silver  market  Mr.  Kadri  ob.^erves  that  it 
is  impos.siblo  to  tell  what  the  ultimate  re- 
sults will  be.  He  says: 

Where  the  price  of  silver  will  settle  is  the 
market's   multimlillon-doUar   question. 

Those  who  stand  to  make  a  big  kill- 
ing, and  some  have  done  so  already,  are 
those  who  bougnt  silver  from  the  Treas- 
ury in  tho.sp  la.  t  days  of  speculation  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  May  just  before  the 
sale  was  restricted  Speculators  who  ac- 
quired silver  at  the  $1  29  price  then 
could,  and  many  did.  turn  around  and 
.sell  It  the  day  after  the  Treasury  policy 
change  — at  SI  45  an  ounce.  On  the  Lon- 
djn  Metal  Exchange,  silver  for  imme- 
diate  delivery,    unliampcred   by    the   5- 


cent-in- 1-day  hmit  of  the  New  York 
market,  soared  21  cents  an  ounce  in  a 
single  day.  the  biggest  advance  since  the 
devaluation  of  sterUng  in  1949. 

But  it  is  highly  unlikely  tliat,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  lock  the  barn  after  the 
horse  is  stolen,  there  may  be  some  horses 
still  in  the  bam  and  a  padlock  now  might 
do  some  good.  I  mean  by  tiiat  a  reference 
to  the  futures  market,  to  which  some  of 
this  low-price  pre-May  18  Treasury  bul- 
lion is  committed  but  not  yet  actually 
transferred  by  delivery.  To  restore  the  50- 
percent  transfer  tax  immediately  would 
at  least  make  these  speculators  divide 
their  windfall  with  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
which  was  its  true  provider.  While  it  is 
expected  that  we  may,  and  certainly  we 
must,  eliminate  the  two-price  system  in 
perhaps  a  year  or  so,  until  the  laws  are 
changed  some  speculators  are  making  a 
killing  while  legitimate  silver  users  are 
cauKht  in  a  squeeze.  Rtstoring  the  silver 
bullion  transfer  tax  will  improve  the 
•situation. 

Although  the  history  of  our  silver  pol- 
icy is  by  now  fairly  well  known  to  those 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with  Its 
recnt  turns,  perhaps  a  .short  summary  is 
ia  order  as  background  for  the  measure 
I  am  today  proposing. 

After  passage  of  the  1934  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act,  the  Treasury  continued  to  buj- 
from  all  who  wished  to  sell  it  silver  at 
an  above-market  price.  Between  1934  and 
1959  we  purchased  3  billion  ounces  at  an 
averape  price  of  58.7  cents  per  ounce. 
But  after  World  War  li  the  demand  for 
silver,  outpacing  new  production,  began 
to  rever-se  the  process.  Last  year  U.S.  con- 
sumption by  industry  and  the  arts  totaled 
an  estimated  150  million  ounces,  but 
domestic  mine  production  was  only  42 
million  ounces.  On  top  of  the  150  million 
(Minces  for  industry,  our  coinage  de- 
mands took  nearly  54  million  ounces.  In 
itself  exceeding  newly  mined  quantities. 

What  was  coming  was  obvious  as  the 
world  price  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained So  the  run  on  Tieasury  stocks 
of  silver  began.  By  May  18,  when  the 
.sales  to  all  comers  were  stopi^ed,  the 
Treasury  had  only  some  60  million 
ounces  of  free  silver  stocks  remaining, 
a.side  from  that  required  for  currency 
backing.  Heavy  demand  on  that  one  day 
of  May  18  drained  some  19  million 
ounces  from  the  Treasury — nearly  half  a 
year's  mining  production.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  the  Treasury  had  to  quit  sell- 
irur  at  the  $1  29  pi'ice — and  it  should 
have  done  so  earlier,  before  the  vast  run 
on  supplies  v.hich  occurred  during  the 
first  half  of  May. 

With  the  problem  already  acute  with 
the  shrinkage  of  Trea.'-niry  stocks— or  at 
lea.st,  with  the  trend  of  the  future  evi- 
dent— the  act  of  June  4,  1963,  author- 
ized issuance  of  $1  and  $2  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  lieu  of  silver  certificates, 
and  the  following  year  the  process  of 
retiring  tho'-e  outstanding  was  bc:;un.  To 
pre.serve  the  value  of  coinage  at  a  price 
which  would  not  tempt  meltinir  it  down 
for  the  silver — said  to  be  profitable  when 
silver  reaches  more  than  $1.40  an 
ounce — the  Treasury  was  now  selling 
rather  than  buying  silver. 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere — in  the  be- 
lief that  the  silver  bullion  transfer  tix 
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was  no  longer  needed — that  it  was  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  President,  that  tax  should  be  re- 
stored. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
do  so.  in  language  which  is  identical  with 
Subchapter  F  as  it  appeared  in  the  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  with  a  date 
of  effectiveness  to  coincide  with  the  date 
of  enactment.  We  doubtless  could  not, 
since  it  would  probably  be  violation  of 
due  process,  make  it  retroactive  to  se- 
cure tax  on  those  transfers  which  have 
reaped  windfalls  for  pre-May  18  buyers 
from  the  Ti-easury  who  have  already 
taken  their  profits.  But  at  least  by  this 
act  we  can  secure  a  split  of  the  profit 
with  the  Treasury  and  help  to  curb  the 
dangerous  speculation  in  silver  futures 
now  going  on  apace.  The  latter,  of 
course,  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
since  the  reasoning  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau is  still  valid  as  social  policy  more 
than  40  years  after  his  original  pro- 
posal for  such  a  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
speedy  hearings  on  this  bill  and  enact 
It  in  time  to  slow  the  speculative  fever  In 
silver  futures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tex      .  the  bill  may  appear  In 

the   CONGRES.^TONAL    RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1994)  to  reinstate  the  tax 
on  transfers  of  silver  bullion.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  39  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  regulatory  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTER  T SILVER  BtTLLION 

"Sec.  4891.  Imposition  of  tAX. 
"Sec.  4892.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4893.  Liability  for  tax. 
"Sec.  4894.  Abatement  or  refund. 

Sec.  4895.  Stamps. 
"Sec.  4896.  Applicability. 

Sec.  4897.  Cross  references. 
"Sec.  4891.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"There  shall  be  imposed  on  all  transfers 
of  any  Interest  In  silver  bullion.  If  the  price 
for  which  such  Interest  Is  or  Is  to  be  trans- 
ferred exceeds  the  total  of  the  cost  thereof 
md  allowed  expenses,  a  tax  of  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  such  excess 

Sec  4892.  Definitions. 
For  the  purp;  se  of  this  subchapter — 

"ill  Cost. — The  term  'cost'  means  the  cost 
of  the  mtertst  In  silver  bullion  to  the  trans- 
•  eror.  except  that — 

1.^1  in  case  of  silver  bullion  produced 
from  materials  containing  silver  which  has 
not  previously  entered  into  Indu-'trlal,  com- 
mercial, or  monetary  use.  the  cost  to  a  trans- 
feror who  is  the  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
tw  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  production 
fleiermined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
l«ued  hereunder; 

'<Bi  In  the  case  of  an  Interest  in  sUver 
bullion  acquired  by  the  transferor  otherwise 
than  for  valuable  consideration,  the  cost 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
last  previous  transferor  by  whom  It  was  ac- 
quired for  a  valuable  consideration;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  Interest  In  silver 
bullion  acquired  by  the  transferor  in  a  wash 


sale,  the  coet  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  cost 
to  blm  of  the  interest  transferred  by  blm  In 
such  wash  sale,  but  with  proper  adjustment. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  imder  this 
subchapter,  when  such  Interests  are  In  Bllver 
bullion  for  delivery  at  different  times. 

"(2)  Transfer. — ^The  term  'transfer' 
means  a  sale,  agreement  of  sale,  agreement  to 
sell,  memorandum  of  sale  or  delivery  of,  or 
transfer,  whether  made  by  assignment  In 
blank  or  by  any  delivery,  or  by  any  paper  or 
agreement  or  memorandum  or  any  other  evi- 
dence of  transfer  or  sale;  or  means  to  make  a 
transfer  as  so  defined. 

"(3)  Interest  in  Silver  Bullion. — The 
term  'Interest  In  silver  bullion'  means  any 
title  or  claim  to,  or  Interest  in,  any  silver 
bullion  or  contract  therefor. 

"(4)  Allowed  Expenses. — The  term  'al- 
lowed expenses'  means  usual  and  necessary 
expenses  actually  Incurred  In  holding,  proc- 
essing, or  transporting  the  Interest  In  silver 
bullion  as  to  which  an  Interest  Is  transferred 
(Including  storage.  Insurance,  and  transpor- 
tation chEU-ges  but  not  Including  Interest, 
taxes,  or  charges  In  the  nature  of  overhead) , 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  hereunder. 

"(5)  Memorandum. — ^The  term  "memoran- 
dum" means  a  bill,  memorandum  agreement, 
or  other  evidence  of  a  transfer. 

"(6)  Wash  Sale. — The  term  "wash  sale" 
means  a  transaction  Involving  the  transfer 
of  an  Interest  In  silver  bullion  and,  within 
30  days  before  or  after  such  transfer,  the 
acquisition  by  the  same  person  of  an  interest 
In  sliver  bullion.  Only  so  much  of  the  In- 
terest so  acquired  as  does  not  exceed  the  In- 
terest so  transferred,  and  only  so  much  of 
the  Interest  so  transferred  as  does  not  exceed 
the  Interest  so  acquired,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  included  In  the  wash  sale. 

"(7)  Silver  Bullion. — The  term  "silver 
bullion"  means  silver  which  has  been  melted, 
smelted,  or  refined  and  Is  In  such  state  or 
condition  that  its  value  depends  pr.naarily 
upon  the  silver  content  and  not  upon  its 
form. 
"Seo.  4893.  Liability  for  tax. 

"This  tax  Imposed  by  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  by  any  person  who  makes,  signs. 
Issues,  or  sells  any  of  the  documents  and 
Instruments  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subchapter,  or  for  whose  use  or  benefit 
the  same  are  made,  signed,  Issued,  or  sold. 
The  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
tax  with  respect  to  an  Instrument  to  which 
it  Is  a  party,  and  affixing  of  stamps  thereby 
shall  not  be  deemed  payment  for  the  tax, 
which  may  be  collected  by  assessment  from 
any  other  party  liable  therefor. 
"Sec.  4894.  Abatement  or  refund. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  abate 
or  refund.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subchapter,  such  (>ortlon 
of  any  tax  Imposed  by  section  4891  as  he 
finds  to  be  attributable  to  profits — 

"(1)  Course  of  regular  business. — Real- 
ized In  the  course  of  the  transferor's  regular 
business  of  furnishing  sliver  bullion  for  In- 
dustrial, professional,  or  artistic  use  and — 

"(A)  not  resulting  from  a  change  In  the 
market  price  of  silver  bullion,  or 

"(B)  ofifset  by  contemporaneous  losses  in- 
curred In  transactions  In  Interests  In  sliver 
bullion  determined.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  to  have  been  specifically  related 
hedging  transactions;  or 

"(2)  Silver  foreign  exchange. — Offset  by 
contemporaneous  losses  attributable  to 
changes  In  the  market  price  of  silver  bul- 
lion and  Incurred  in  transactions  In  silver 
foreign  exchange  determined,  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  to  have  been  hedged 
specifically  by  the  Interest  In  silver  bullion 
transferred. 

"Sec.  4895.  Stamps. 

"(a)  Affixing  OF  Stamps. — On  every  trans- 
fer subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4891.  there  shall  be  made  and  delivered  by 


the  transferor  to  the  transferee  a  memoran- 
dum to  which  there  shall  be  affixed  lawful 
stamps  In  value  equal  to  the  tax  thereon. 

"(b)  Memorandum.- — Every  such  memo- 
randum shall  show  the  date  thereof,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  transferor  and 
transferee,  the  Interest  In  silver  bullion  to 
which  it  refers,  the  price  for  which  such 
Interest  Is  or  is  to  be  transferred,  and  the 
cost  thereof  and  the  allowed  expenses. 

"(c)  Cancellation  of  Stamps. — Stamps 
affixed  under  this  section  shall  be  canceled 
(in  lieu  of  the  manner  provided  In  subtitle 
F)  by  such  officers  and  in  such  manner  as 
regulations  under  this  subchapter  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  officers  shall  cancel  such  stamps 
only  If  it  appears  that  the  proper  tax  is 
being  paid,  and,  when  stamps  with  respect 
to  any  transfer  are  so  canceled,  the  trans- 
feror and  not  the  transferee  shall  be  liable 
for  any  additional  tax  found  due  or  penalty 
with  respect  to  such  transfer. 
"Sec.  4896.  AppUcablUty. 

"(a)  Teerttorial  Extent. — The  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  shall  extend  to  all  trans- 
fers in  the  United  States  of  any  Interest  in 
silver  bullion,  and  to  all  such  transfers  out- 
side the  United  States  if  either  party  thereto 
Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  or  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  been 
a  resident  thereof  within  3  months  before 
the  date  of  the  transfer  or  if  such  silver 
bullion  or  Interest  therein  Is  situated  In  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Transfers  to  the  United  States 
Government. — The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter shall  extend  to  transfers  to  the 
United  States  Government  (the  tax  in  such 
cases  to  be  payable  by  the  transferor),  but 
shall  not  extend  to  transfers  of  silver  bul- 
lion by  deposit  or  delivery  at  a  United  States 
mint  under  proclamation  by  the  President. 
"Sec.  4897.  Cross  References. 

"For  panalties  and  other  general  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  applicable  to  this 
subchapter,  see  subtitle  F." 

(b)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  39  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"subchapter  f.  silver  bullion." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  transfers 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


IMPROVING  FEDERALLY  SUP- 
PORTED ADULT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  introduced  as  S.  3012 
in  the  89th  Congress,  was  a  great  for- 
ward step.  For  the  first  time  we  moved 
to  authorization  of  Federal  support  to 
adult  education  programs  through  the 
public  schools  designed  to  go  beyond  the 
definition  of  "basic  adult  education."  We 
have  made  a  start,  and  part  of  the  start 
was  the  placing  of  both  adult  education 
as  defined  in  the  act  and  basic  adult  ed- 
ucation, formerly  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  under  the  Office  of 
Education.  Now  it  is  time  to  push  on  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  persons  who 
dropped  out  of  school  after  as  well  as 
before  finisiiing  the  fifth-grade  level. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  in  order  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  for  upgrading  the  edu- 
cation of  adults  through  the  public 
schools. 

The  adult  who  has  not  completed  high 
school  finds  that  most  of  the  doors  to 
further  vocational  and  civic  effective- 
ness remain  closed  to  him.  Possession  of 
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the  high  school  diploma  is  increasingly 
a  basic  requirement  for  securing  em- 
ployment, for  advancement  on  the  Job, 
for  enrollment  In  Job  retraining,  for  ad- 
mission to  institutes  of  hisher  education. 
and  for  increased  personal  and  cultural 
status  with  fellow  workers  and  member* 
of  his  family. 

Manpower  statistics — or  a  glance  at  the 
help-wanted  pa::e  in  the  daily  news- 
paper— indicate  that  this  Nation  is  un- 
able to  find  educationally  qualified 
workers  for  essential  skilled  jobs  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  adults 
who  are  "educable"  for  the  high  school 
diploma  and  beyond 

Many  school  systems  have  reported 
that  adults  returning  to  school  are 
strongly  motivate  and,  coupled  with 
their  more  mature  Insisht,  show  greater 
achievement  per  hour  of  instruction  than 
the  typical  teenager  in  the  regular  school 
program.  This  Is  because  adult  students 
return  to  school  because  they  want  to 
It  Is  also  because  adults  have  acquired 
through  work  experience,  through  per- 
sonal study,  and  through  having  family 
and  personal  responsibilities,  an  enriched 
background  that  makes  learning  for 
them  easier  and  more  functional. 

Yet.  for  all  of  this,  in  1967  most  school 
systems  in  this  country  are  still  primarily 
concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  the  college-boimd  youth,  or 
enriching  the  educational  opportunity  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Important  as 
this  Is,  very  few  school  districts  feel  any 
obligation  toward  the  dropout — once  he 
has  dropped  out  In  1967,  in  most  States 
In  the  Union,  a  high  school  dropout  who 
has  a  change  of  heart  and  wants  to  con- 
tinue with  his  schooling  can  neither  go 
back  to  school,  or  go  ahead  to  a  better 
Job.  Frequently  he  has  nowhere  to  go.  In 
most  Instances,  if  the  dropout  is  over  the 
compulsory  school  age.  most  boards  of 
education  and  mast  school  officials  say 
most  of  the  time:  "We  are  sorry,  but  you 
had  your  chance  We  cannot  take  you 
back.  We  hope,  though."  they  frequently 
go  on  to  add,  "you  will  make  sure  that 
when  you  have  a  family  of  your  own  that 
your  yoimgsters  don't  drop  out  of  school 
That  last  admonition,  well  meaning  as  it 
Is,  falls  to  take  into  account  the  fright- 
ening reality  that  undereducation  breeds 
undereducation,  and  that  most  dropouts 
In  1967  are  the  children  of  dropouts  in 
the  forties  and  fifties. 

In  1967  only  a  few  States  like  Califor- 
nia. Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
my  own  State  of  Indiana,  made  it  pos- 
sible, through  the  appropriation  of  State 
fimds,  for  local  districts  to  provide  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  secondary  education 
for  all  of  their  citizens  irrespective  of 
their  age.  Only  a  few  local  districts — 
usually  larger  ones  like  Denver,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Philadelphia,  to  name  but  a 
representative  few — provide  local  tax 
funds  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  are  correspondence 
schools  In  which  the  high  school  dropout 
can  enroll  if  he  can  afford  them — and 
some  local  district  programs  supported 
by  student  fees. 

In  1967,  It  Is  now  po.sslble — thanks  to 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Adult 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966— title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-750 — for  citizens  in  most  commu- 


nities in  the  United  States  who  dropped 
out  of  elementary  school  to  return  to 
school,  should  they  wish  to  do  so,  at  pub- 
lic expense.  But.  the  recently  published 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  clearly  prohibit  any  use  of 
these  funds  to  help  a  "graduate"  of  fed- 
erally supported  adult  basic  education 
program^and  there  are  now  close  to  a 
hundred  thousand  in  this  category — to 
continue  work  at  the  high  school  level. 

This  absence  of  anything  approach- 
ing a  universal  education  opportunity  for 
the  dropout  over  the  compulsory  school 
age  to  come  back  to  high  school  and 
complete  his  secondary  education  repre- 
sents the  last  great  remaining  void  in 
public  education  in  this  country:  the 
void  between  the  public  day  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls  and  the  publicly  sup- 
ported college  and  university.  It  Is  into 
this  void  that  we  annually  condemn  1 
million  boys  and  girls  every  year — the 
number  of  students  who  annually  en- 
roll in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  September  but  by  June  have  dropped 
out  of  their  cla.sses.  It  Is  a  cumulative 
void  into  which  school  dropouts  year 
after  year  have  disappeared  until  the 
current  total  of  these  individuals  is  more 
than  60  million  adults. 

In  1967  there  Is  a  growing  and  a  real- 
istic recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
country,  m  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
our  school  officials  and  of  the  Congress, 
a  gradually  decreasing — but  still  sub- 
stantial— number  of  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  continue  to  drop  out  of  school 
each  year,  usually  for  reasons  quite  be- 
yond their  own  control.  Not  the  least  of 
these  reasons  is  that  their  particular 
school,  no  matter  how  fine  an  educa- 
tional institution  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  that  particular  in- 
dividual at  that  particular  time.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  new  awareness  is  the 
equally  realistic  recognition  that  as  the 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  en- 
vlronment  of  these  individuals  change, 
"education"  takes  on  a  more  functional 
meaning  and  an  ever-increasing  number 
seek  the  opportunity  to  return  to  school. 

The  general  education  development 
testing  program  now  makes  it  pos.sible 
for  a  person  who  has  not  completed  high 
school  to  go  to  an  examination  center, 
take  a  series  of  examinations,  and  If  he 
received  a  satisfactory  score  in  the  four 
t«st  areas,  to  be  given  a  certificate  indi- 
cating that  he  hfs  the  "equivalent"  of 
a  high  school  education.  But  even  thisf 
opportunity  is  unevenly  available 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  some 
States  it  is  possible,  through  a  .system- 
atic program  of  instruction  provided  by 
the  local  school  board,  to  help  individ- 
uals to  gain  an  understanding  of  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  insights  and  con- 
cepts that  go  beyond  the  mastering  of 
subject  matter  and  are  so  important  a 
part  of  the  full  meaning  of  a  secondary 
education  that  we  hold  in  this  country. 
In  other  States,  however,  an  individual 
simply  has  to  go  It  alone  and  take  his 
chances  on  achieving  a  succes.sful  score 
on  the  GED  tests  without  anyone  to 
help  mentor  or  tutor  him,  or  any  op- 
portunity to  enrich  his  field  of  under- 
standing, before  he  embarks  on  the  ex- 
amination he  is  about  to  take. 


But,  important  as  the  equivalencj- 
program  is,  there  are  still  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  adults,  and 
older  adults,  in  this  country  who  do  not 
want  to  settle  for  a  certificate  or  equiv- 
alency— they  want  a  high  school  diploma 
itself.  Statistics  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia amply  demonstrate  this.  There, 
where  public  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  many  years  to  enable  adults 
to  go  back  to  school,  two  out  of  everj' 
ten  diplomas  granted  by  many  of  the 
communities  in  that  State  are  granted  to 
adults.  Many  local  school  systems,  with- 
out recourse  to  State  funds,  such  as  are 
provided,  for  example,  in  California  and 
Michigan,  and  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
funds  to  keep  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
an  adequate  program,  either  charge  high 
fees  for  the  high  school  diploma  pro- 
gram, or  in  most  instances,  do  not  offer 
it  at  all.  There  are  many  States  where 
there  is  no  school  system  in  the  State 
offering  a  high  school  education  for 
adults. 

As  one  step  in  helping  rectify  this  con- 
dition that  so  limits  this  area  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  and  extend  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  States  to  enable 
adults  who  have  not  graduated  from 
high  school — but  now  want  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  vrill 
also  assist  local  communities,  through 
their  State  department  of  education,  to 
provide  educational  programs — even 
though  not  leading  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— In  the  lmp>ortant  areas  of  citi- 
zenship training,  parent  education,  and 
consumer  education. 

Because  the  rapid  expansion  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults  requires  the 
use  of  schoolrooms  already  overcrowded 
with  children,  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes local  districts  to  lease  facilities 
to  permit  them  to  move  ahead  in  this 
area. 

To  summarize,  at  the  present  time  op- 
portunities for  adults  to  continue  their 
high  school  education  are  restricted  to 
a  few  favored  individuals  living  in  a  few 
favored  States.  The  successful  experi- 
ence of  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram has  shown,  however,  that  with  a 
little  Federal  .support,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  every  State  now 
take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  skills  of  a  basic — or  elemen- 
tary school  level — education.  The  passage 
of  the  legislation  I  propose  will  provide 
a  comparable  opportunity  for  citizens  ir. 
every  State  to  gain  a  hieh  school  edu- 
cation, and  the  new  opportunities  for 
employment  and  effective  citizenship 
that  result  from  it. 

We  know  that  the  trend  toward  auto- 
mation and  of  machines  replacing  man- 
power will  continue  to  accelerate.  During 
the  next  10  years,  there  will  be  no  new 
job  opportunities  for  unskilled.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  semiskilled  will  increase 
very  slightly,  if  at  all.  There  is  no  solu- 
tion to  many  of  our  problems  today  short 
of  doing  all  that  we  can  to  upgrade  our 
undereducated  citizens  to  a  position 
where  they  can  hold  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsible jobs  that  the  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow  requires  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
»111  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1995)  to  expand  and 
strengthen  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  adult  education  and  adult 
basic  education  programs  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 303  (c)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Such  educa- 
tion may  Include  citizenship  training,  parent 
education  and  consumer  education." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  304  (b)  of  such  Act  iB 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
the  Commissioner  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  which  have  State  plana  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  306  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
adult  basic  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  educational  agencies; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
adult  education  programa  to  be  carried  out 
by  local  education  agencies;  and 

"(3)  the  leasing  and  renovation  of  facili- 
ties where  necessary  for  programs  tmder 
clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
or  both." 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  304  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Grants  to 
States". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  305  (a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
(or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
(or  Its  equivalent)". 

lb)  Section  305  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  portion  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education",  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  State  plan"  and 
by  striking  out  "such  portion  of  Its  State 
plan"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  plan". 

(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  305  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Allotment". 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  307 
(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
per  centum.". 

See.  5.  (a)  Section  310  (d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Basic". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  310  (d)  of 
«uch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  review  the  admin- 
istration and  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  title,  make  recommendatlona  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
services)." 

(c)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
310  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Adult  Education". 

Sec.  6.  Section  314  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS    ADTHORIZED 

Sk  314.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1967,  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jxme  30,  1968,  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  title  n  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act.  enabling 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to 
be  considered  a  college  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  enabling  the  insti- 
tute to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
called  land  grant  college  acts. 

Should  Congress  approve  legislation 
enablhig  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
maintain  a  land  grant  college,  many  a 
worthwhile  benefit  would  acrue  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  would  be  extension 
work  consisting  of  giving  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  In  home 
economics  relating  to  a  person  not  at- 
tending or  a  resident  of  such  a  college. 
It  happens  to  be  a  very  ugly  fact  of  Ufe 
that  many  thousands  of  women  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  not  know  how  to 
plan  their  household  budgets,  including 
the  food  budget,  nor  do  they  know  how 
to  properly  prepare  food  for  their  fam- 
ilies. This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  during  the  course  of 
many  hearings  my  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety  has  conducted  on  welfare  prob- 
lems hi  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  advised  that  all  States  In  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  maintain 
land  grant  colleges.  I  am  also  advised 
that  land  grant  colleges  are  located  in 
the  cities  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Minneap- 
oplis,  Minn.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
that  many  of  their  land  grant  programs 
are  directed  to  urban  problems  such  as 
those  we  are  confronted  with  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  informally  advised  that 
should  the  Washhigton  Technical  Insti- 
tute be  considered  a  land  grant  college 
by  Congress,  it  could  expect  to  receive 
approximately  a  $50,000  annual  grant 
under  the  Morrill-Nelson  Act  and  ap- 
proximately a  $330,000  annual  grant  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  a  definite  need 
for  such  a  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
money  would  be  well  spent.  I  know  of 
no  valid  reason  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  singled  out  as  the  sole 
exception  to  having  a  land  grant  college. 
My  bill  would  alleviate  this  Inequity.  At 
least,  I  believe  there  Is  such  an  inequity, 
and  I  am  introducing  the  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

I  wish  to  poUit  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  larger 
than  the  population  of  eight  States  in 
this  country. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


fered;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Educa- 
tion Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  II 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  206.  In  the  administration  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  established  under  the  provls- 
slons  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two',  ap- 
proved August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417;  7 
U.S.C.  321-326,  328) ;  the  tenth  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'EMERGENCY  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS' of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight", 
approved  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1256,  1281; 
7  US.C.  322);  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (38 
Stat.  372;  7  VS.C.  341-346,  347a,  348,  349); 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.  440;  7 
U.S.C.  361a-3611);  the  Act  of  July  22,  1963 
(77  Stat.  90;  7  U.S.C.  390,  390a-390k);  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  436;  7  U.S.C. 
329,  427,  4271);  and  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087;  7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1629),  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  college  established  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C.  301-305. 
307,  308) ,  and  the  term  'State'  as  used  in  the 
aforementioned  laws  or  provisions  of  laws 
shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia." 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  LOAN  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL PAYMENTS  IN  COLLEGE 
HOUSING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  housing  shortage  in 
colleges — that  is,  the  so-called  dormitory 
housing  bill. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  seeks  to  do 
the  following :  To  make  available  an  ad- 
ditional $300  million  to  the  $300  million 
in  direct  loans  now  available.  The  pres- 
ent $300  million  is  available  as  a  direct 
loan  by  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
leges across  the  Nation  at  a  3  percent 
interest  rate,  very  much  like  the  REA. 

We  are  very  short  on  meeting  needs 
of  new  loan  applications.  In  backlogs 
alone,  it  is  $700  million,  over  twice  the 
amount  available. 

Under  my  bill,  I  am  adding  $300  mil- 
lion, perhaps  even  a  little  more,  to  the 
$300  million  now  available,  by  allowing 
the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee  an 
interest  rate  of  between  3  percent  and 
the  market.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment will  subsidize  that  part  of  the  in- 
terest rate  but  the  loans  made  in  the 
market  rate  of  interest  will  be  loans  by 
the  colleges  themselves.  In  that  way,  it 
is  possible  for  the  colleges  to  have  low- 
interest  money  as  they  would  have  if 
there   were   enough  direct-loan  money 
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the  high  school  diploma  is  increasingly 
a  basic  requirement  for  securing  em- 
ployment, for  advancement  on  the  Job. 
for  enrollment  in  job  retrainincr.  for  ad- 
mission to  Institutes  of  higher  education, 
and  for  Increased  personal  and  cultural 
status  with  fellow  workers  and  members 
of  his  family. 

Manpower  statistics — or  a  glance  at  the 
help-wanted  page  in  the  dally  news- 
paper—indicate that  this  Nation  Is  un- 
able to  And  educationally  qualified 
workers  for  essential  skilled  jobs  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  adults 
who  are  "educable"  for  the  high  school 
diploma  and  beyond. 

Many  school  systems  have  reported 
that  adults  returning  to  school  are 
strongly  motivated  and,  coupled  with 
their  more  mature  insight,  show  greater 
achievement  per  hour  of  instruction  than 
the  typical  teenager  in  the  regular  school 
program.  This  is  because  adult  students 
return  to  school  because  they  want  to. 
It  is  also  because  adults  have  acquired 
through  work  experience,  through  per- 
sonal study,  and  through  having  family 
and  personal  responsibilities,  an  enriched 
background  that  makes  learning  for 
them  easier  and  more  functional. 

Yet,  for  all  of  this,  In  1967  most  school 
systems  In  this  country  are  still  primarily 
concerned  with  Improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  the  college-bound  youth,  or 
enriching  the  educational  opportunity  of 
disadvantaged    children.    Important    as 
this  Is,  very  few  school  districts  feel  any 
obligation  toward  the  dropout — once  he 
has  dropped  out  In  1967.  In  most  States 
in  the  Union,  a  high  school  dropout  who 
has  a  change  of  heart  and  wants  to  con- 
tinue with  his  schooling  can  neither  go 
back  to  school,  or  go  ahead  to  a  better 
Job.  Frequently  he  has  nowhere  to  go.  In 
most  Instances.  If  the  dropout  is  over  the 
compulsory  school  age,  most  boards  of 
education  and  most  school  officials  say 
most  of  the  time;  "We  are  sorry,  but  you 
had  your  chance.  We  cannot  take  you 
back.  We  hope,  though."  they  frequently 
go  on  to  add,  "you  will  make  sure  that 
when  you  have  a  family  of  your  own  that 
your  youngsters  don't  drop  out  of  school." 
That  last  admonition,  well  meaning  as  It 
Is.  falls  to  take  into  account  the  fright- 
ening reality  that  undereducation  breeds 
undereducation,  and  that  most  dropouts 
in  19*7  are  the  children  of  dropouts  in 
the  forties  and  fifties. 

In  1967  only  a  few  States  like  Califor- 
nia. Michigan.  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
my  own  State  of  Indiana,  made  It  pos- 
sible, through  the  appropriation  of  State 
fimds,  for  local  districts  to  provide  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  secondary  education 
for  all  of  their  citizens  Irrespective  of 
their  age.  Only  a  few  local  districts — 
usually  larger  ones  like  Denver.  Cincin- 
nati, and  Philadelphia,  to  name  but  a 
representative  few — provide  local  tax 
ftmds  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  are  correspondence 
schools  In  which  the  high  school  dropout 
can  enroll  if  he  can  afford  them — and 
some  local  district  programs  supported 
by  student  fees. 

In  1967.  It  is  now  po.sslble — thanks  to 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966— -title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-750 — for  citizens  In  most  commu- 


nities in  the  United  SUtes  who  dropped 
out  of  elementary  school  to  return  to 
school,  should  they  wish  to  do  so,  at  pub- 
lic expense.  But.  the  recently  published 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  clearly  prohibit  any  use  of 
these  funds  to  help  a  "graduate"  of  fed- 
erally supported  adult  basic  education 
program — and  there  are  now  close  to  a 
hundred  thousand  in  this  category — to 
continue  work  at  the  high  school  level. 

This  absence  of  anything  approach- 
ing a  universal  education  opportunity  for 
the  dropout  over  the  compulsory  school 
age  to  come  back  to  high  school  and 
complete  his  secondary  education  repre- 
sents the  last  great  remaining  void  In 
public   education   In   this   country:    the 
void  between  the  public  day  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls  and  the  publicly  sup- 
ported college  and  university.  It  is  into 
this  void  that  we  annually  condemn  1 
million  boys  and  girls  every  year— the 
number  of  students  who  annually  en- 
roll in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  September  but  by  June  have  dropped 
out  of  their  cla.sses.  It  Is  a  cumulative 
void   into  which   school   dropouts  year 
after  year  have  disappeared  until  the 
current  total  of  these  individuals  Is  more 
than  60  million  adults. 

In  1967  there  is  a  growing  and  a  real- 
istic recognition  of  the  fact  that  In  this 
country,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
our  school  ofBcials  and  of  the  Congress. 
a  gradually   decreasing— but   still   sub- 
stantial—number of  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  continue  to  drop  out  of  school 
each  year,  usually  for  reasons  quite  be- 
yond their  own  control.  Not  the  least  of 
these   reasons   is   that   their   particular 
school,   no  matter  how   fine  an  educa- 
tional  institution   it   may   be.   it  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  that  particular  In- 
dividual at  that  particular  time.  Hand  in 
hand   with   this   new   awareness   Is   the 
equally  realistic  recognition  that  as  the 
social,  economic,  and  p.'iychological  en- 
vironment of  these  individuals  change, 
"education"  takes  on  a  more  functional 
meaning  and  an  ever-increasing  number 
seek  the  opportunity  to  return  to  school. 
The    general    education    development 
testing  program  now  makes  it  possible 
for  a  person  who  has  not  completed  high 
school  to  go  to  an  examination  center, 
take  a  series  of  examinations,  and  if  he 
received  a  satisfactory  ."score  in  the  four 
test  areas,  to  be  given  a  certificate  Indi- 
cating that  he  has  the  "equivalent"  of 
a  high  school  education    But  even  this 
opportunity       Is      unevenly      available 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  .some 
States  it  is  po.sstble.  through  a  .system- 
atic program  of  instruction  provided  by 
the  local  school  board,  to  help  individ- 
uals to  gain  an  understanding  of  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  Insights  and  con- 
cepts that  go  beyond  the  mastering  of 
subject  matter  and  are  so  Important  a 
part  of  the  full  meaning  of  a  secondary 
education  that  we  hold  in  this  country. 
In  other  States,  however,  an  individual 
simply  has  to  go  it  alone  and  take  his 
chances  on  achieving  a  successful  score 
on   the   GED   tests   without   anyone   to 
help  mentor  or  tutor  him.  or  any  op- 
portunity to  enrich  his  field  of  under- 
standing, before  he  embarks  on  the  ex- 
amination he  is  about  to  take. 


But,    important    as    the    equivalency 
program  is,  there  are  still  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  adults,  and 
older  adults,  in  this  country  who  do  not 
want  to  settle  for  a  certificate  or  equiv- 
alency— they  want  a  high  school  diploma 
Itself.  Statistics  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia amply  demonstrate  this.  There, 
where    public    funds    have    been   made 
available  for  many  years  to  enable  adults 
to  go  back  to  school,  two  out  of  ever>- 
ten  diplomas  granted  by  many  of  the 
communities  In  that  State  are  granted  to 
adults.  Many  local  school  systems,  with- 
out recourse  to  State  funds,  such  as  are 
provided,  for  example,  in  California  and 
Michigan,  and  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
funds  to  keep  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
an  adequate  program,  either  charge  high 
fees  for  the  high  school  diploma  pro- 
gram, or  in  most  instances,  do  not  offer 
It  at  all.  There  are  many  States  where 
there  Is  no  school  system  In  the  State 
offering    a    high    school    education   for 
adults. 

As  one  step  In  helping  rectify  this  con- 
dition that  so  limits  this  area  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  and  extend  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  States  to  enable 
adults  who  have  not  graduated  from 
high  school— but  now  want  to  do  so. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
also  assist  local  communities,  through 
their  State  department  of  education,  to 
provide  educational  programs — even 
though  not  leading  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma—In  the  Important  areas  of  citi- 
zenship training,  parent  education,  and 
consumer  education. 

Because  the  rapid  expansion  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults  requires  the 
use  of  schoolrooms  already  overcrowded 
with  children,  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes local  districts  to  lease  facilities 
to  permit  them  to  move  ahead  in  this 
area. 

To  summarize,  at  the  present  time  op- 
portunities for  adults  to  continue  their 
high  .school  education  are  restricted  to 
a  few  favored  Individuals  living  in  a  few 
favored  States.  The  successful  experi- 
ence of  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram has  shown,  however,  that  with  a 
little  Federal  support,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  In  every  State  now 
take  advanUge  of  the  new  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  skills  of  a  basic— or  elemen- 
tary school  level— education.  The  passage 
of  the  legislation  I  propose  will  provide 
a  comparable  opportunity  for  citizens  in 
every  State  to  gain  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  the  new  opportunities  for 
employment  and  effective  citizenship 
that  result  from  it. 

We  know  that  the  trend  toward  auto- 
mation and  of  machines  replacing  man- 
power will  continue  to  accelerate.  During 
the  next  10  years,  there  will  be  no  new 
job  opportunities  for  unskilled.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  semiskilled  will  increase 
very  slightly,  if  at  all.  There  is  no  solu- 
tion to  manv  of  our  problems  today  short 
of  doing  all  that  we  can  to  upgrade  our 
undereducated  citizens  to  a  position 
where  they  can  hold  the  kind  o^ J^' 
spon-sible  jobs  that  the  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow  requires  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1995)  to  expand  and 
strengthen  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  adult  education  and  adult 
basic  education  programs  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 303  (c)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  educa- 
tion may  Include  citizenship  training,  parent 
education  and  consumer  education." 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Section  304  (b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
the  Commissioner  ts  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  306  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
adult  basic  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  educational  agencies; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
adult  education  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  local  education  agencies;  and 

"(3)  the  leasing  and  renovation  of  facili- 
ties where  necessary  for  programs  under 
clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
or  both." 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  304  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Grants  to 
States". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  305  (a)  of  such  Act  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
(or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education)"  and  inserting  in  ilea  thereof 
"who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
(or  Its  equivalent)". 

lb)  Section  305  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  portion  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education",  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  State  plan"  and 
by  striking  out  "such  portion  of  its  State 
plan"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  plan". 

ic)  The  section  heading  of  section  305  l8 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Allotment". 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  307 
(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
p*r  centum.". 

See.  5.  (a)  Section  310  (d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Basic". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  310  (d)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  review  the  admin- 
istration and  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  title,  make  reconmiendatlons  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
aerrtces) ." 

(c)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
310  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Adult  Education". 

Sec.  6.  Section  314  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"appropriations  authorized 
Sbc  314.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 840.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1967,  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  title  n  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  Public  Education  Act,  enabling 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to 
be  considered  a  college  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  enabling  the  Insti- 
tute to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
called  land  grant  college  acts. 

Should  Congress  approve  legislation 
enablhig  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
maintain  a  land  grant  college,  many  a 
■worthwhile  benefit  would  acme  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  would  be  extension 
work  consisting  of  giving  Instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  In  home 
economics  relating  to  a  person  not  at- 
tending or  a  resident  of  such  a  college. 
It  happens  to  be  a  very  ugly  fact  of  life 
that  many  thousands  of  women  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  not  know  how  to 
plan  their  household  budgets.  Including 
the  food  budget,  nor  do  they  know  how 
to  properly  prepare  food  for  their  fam- 
ilies. This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  during  the  course  of 
many  hearings  my  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  has  conducted  on  welfare  prob- 
lems In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  advised  that  all  States  In  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  maintain 
land  grant  colleges.  I  am  also  advised 
that  land  grant  colleges  are  located  In 
the  cities  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mlnneap- 
oplis,  Minn.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
that  many  of  their  land  grant  programs 
are  directed  to  urban  problems  such  as 
those  we  are  confronted  with  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  Informally  advised  that 
should  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute be  considered  a  land  grant  college 
by  Congress,  It  could  expect  to  receive 
approximately  a  $50,000  annual  grant 
under  the  Morrill-Nelson  Act  and  ap- 
proximately a  $330,000  annual  grant  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  such  a  program  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
money  would  be  well  spent.  I  know  of 
no  valid  reason  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  singled  out  as  the  sole 
exception  to  having  a  land  grant  college. 
My  bill  woiUd  alleviate  this  Inequity.  At 
least,  I  believe  there  Is  such  an  Inequity, 
and  I  am  Introducing  the  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  larger 
than  the  population  of  eight  States  in 
this  country. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


fered;   and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Educa- 
tion Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  II 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  206.  In  the  administration  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  established  under  the  provls- 
sions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two",  ap- 
proved August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417;  7 
U.S.C.  321-326,  328);  the  tenth  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'EMERGENCY  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS' of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight", 
approved  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1256,  1281; 
7  U.S.C.  322);  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (38 
Stat,  372;  7  UJS.C.  341-346,  347a,  348,  349); 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Staf:  440;  7 
U.S.C.  361a-3611);  the  Act  of  July  22,  1963 
(77  Stat.  90;  7  U.S.C.  390,  390a-390k):  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  436:  7  U.S.C. 
329,  427,  4271);  and  the  AgrlcvUtural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087;  7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1629),  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  college  established  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (12  SUt.  503;  7  VS.C.  301-305, 
307,  308) ,  and  the  term  'State'  as  used  in  the 
aforementioned  laws  or  provisions  of  laws 
shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia." 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  LOAN  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL PAYMENTS  IN  COLLEGE 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  housing  shortage  In 
colleges — that  is,  the  so-called  dormitory 
housing  bill. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  seeks  to  do 
the  following :  To  make  available  an  ad- 
ditional $300  million  to  the  $300  million 
in  direct  loans  now  available.  The  pres- 
ent $300  million  is  available  as  a  direct 
loan  by  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
leges across  the  Nation  at  a  3  percent 
interest  rate,  very  much  like  the  REA. 

We  are  very  short  on  meeting  needs 
of  new  loan  applications.  In  backlogs 
alone,  it  is  $700  million,  over  twice  the 
amount  available. 

Under  my  bill,  I  am  adding  $300  mil- 
lion, perhaps  even  a  little  more,  to  the 
$300  million  now  available,  by  allowing 
the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee  an 
Interest  rate  of  between  3  percent  and 
the  market.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment will  subsidize  that  part  of  the  in- 
terest rate  but  the  loans  made  in  the 
market  rate  of  interest  will  be  loans  by 
the  colleges  themselves.  In  that  way,  it 
is  possible  for  the  colleges  to  have  low- 
interest  moneJ^  as  they  would  have  if 
there   were   enough  direct-loan  money 
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available  from  the  Federal  G.ivernment 
and.  at  the  same  time,  not  *o  have  an 
obligation  to  the  Federal  GDverriment. 
but  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
somewhat  of  a  small  subsidy  to  pay. 

The  leverage  Is  enormous.  For  $10  mil- 
lion of  loan  differential,  and  for  $3  mil- 
lion to  $400  million  minimum  and  banks 
augmenting  the  market  rate  as  high  as 
5.5  percent,  it  Is  rumored  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  proposing  to  increase  the 
Interest  rate  of  the  present  direct  Fed- 
eral loans  for  college  housing  I  hope  ver>' 
much  that  they  will  not  do  it.  I  protest 
against  It.  Right  now.  we  face  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  young  people  in  our  col- 
leges, bringing  the  total  to  7,300.000  de- 
gree candidates.  Housing  's  woefully 
short.  We  should  not  Increase  the  al- 
ready high  cost  of  a  college  education, 
especially  bearing  very  hard  on  private 
Institutions,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
money  in  order  to  build  dormitories. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  stay  its  hand  and  allow  this 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today,  which 
would  double  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  college  housing,  to  have  a  chance 
for  passage,  rather  than  increasing  the 
Interest  rate  which  they  are  charging 
for  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remark.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2000'  to  amend  title  rv 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
annual  grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate borrowing  by  educational  Institu- 
tions as  an  alternative  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  direct  college  housing  loans 
presently  provided  for,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord,  as  follows: 

S  2000 
Be  it  enacted  by  th'  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat.iei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'eis  ustembled.  That  ia>  the 
heading  of  section  401  of  thp  Housing  Act 
or  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Lotss' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as  isxANr-E  in 

THK      rO«M      OF      LOANS      OB      ANNUAL      INTTREaX 
CmANTS". 

(b)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(ai   To  assist  educational  institutions  In 
provdln^    housine    ai.d    other    educ.itlonal 
facllltlee  for  students  .\nd  faculties   the  Sec- 
re>tary  may  make  loans  of  funds  to  such  In- 
stitutions   for     the    construction    of    such 
facllltlea  or  mav   as  an   alternarlve   (In   the 
ca«e  of  any  .'uch  ln5t;tu'.lon  i    make  annual 
grant*  to  the  institution  to  reduce  the  cost 
Of  Its  l)orrowlnK  from  other  sources  for  such 
construction.  Provided   That  no  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  prov.ded  unless  i  n  the  educa- 
tional Institution  Involved  shows  that  it  ha-s 
been  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
for    the    construction    from    other    sources 
upon  terms  and  condltlon.-i  equally  ae  favor- 
able aa  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  lo»na  under  tills  title,  and   i2i    the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  construction  will  be 
undertaken   in  an  economical   manner,   and 
that  it  l«  not  or  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials  " 

(c)   Section      401  (ci      of      such      Act      Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  ••(  11"  after  "(C)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  (1)"  and  "or  (2)' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  (A)"  and 
"or  (Bi",  respectively:  and 

(3,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  p^iragraph: 

•  ,2)  Annu.il  grants  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution with  re?;pect  to  any  housing  or  other 
educational  facilities  shall  be  made  o^  er  a 
fixed  period  not  e.xceedmg  40  years,  and  pro- 
\lslon  for  -such  gr.iiits  shall  be  pmbodle<i  in 
a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment  over 
such  period  Each  such  ijrant  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  diiTerence  be'weeii  (A) 
the  debt  service  which  the  Institution  Is  re- 
quired to  pay,  during  the  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  made,  wuh  respect  to  any  or  all  of 
the  amounts  borrowed  from  other  sources  for 
the  construction  uf  such  facilities,  and  <B) 
the  debt  service  which  the  institution  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  during  such  year, 
with  respect  to  such  anxnints  If  the  appli- 
cable Interest  rate  were  the  rate  (for  such 
yean    specified  In  paragraph   (1)." 

(d)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ■  i  D"  after  "(d)".  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"  ( 2  I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  he  necessary,  together  with  loan  princi- 
pal and  Interest  payments  made  by  e<luca- 
tlonal  Institutions  assisted  with  loans  made 
hereunder,  for  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section." 

(e)  Section  401if)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"i  f  I  (  1  »  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
grants  to  educational  Irutltutlons  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  secuon  shall  not  be  entered  into  in 
an  aggregate  am  juiU  greater  than  Is  author- 
ized In  .■-pproprtatlon  Acts:  and  In  any  event 
the  total  amount  of  annual  grants  which 
niay  be  paid  t._)  educational  Institutions  in 
any  year  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  Into 
under  this  s*^tlon  shall  not  exceed 
HOOOOOOO.  which  amount  ^hall  be  Increased 
by  $10,000,000  on  July  1,  1968  " 

Sec.  2  Section  403  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1930  !s  amended  by  striking  out  "the  funds 
provided  for  in  this  title  In  the  form  of  loans" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  funds  pr<:)Vlrted  for  In  this 
title  In  the  form  of  loans  and  isTants  (and 
not  more  than  12 '^  per  centum  of  the  funds 
provided  for  m  this  title  for  grants)  '. 

Sec.  3  (ai  Section  401(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(gi  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  404ib),  In  the 
case  of  any  loan  wlilch  Is  made  under  this 
section  to  a  nonprofit  student  hou.slng  co- 
operative corpor.itlon  referred  to  In  clause 
(5,  of  section  404(b).  or  which  Is  obtained 
from  other  sources  by  such  a  corporation 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  contract  for  annual 
grants  entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  note  secur- 
ing such  loun  be  .?o6li;ned  by  the  educational 
institution  (referred  to  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  such 
section)  at  which  such  corporation  Is  lo- 
cated and  that  In  the  event  of  the  dls»lu- 
tlon  of  such  corporation  title  to  the  housing 
con.struct«l  with  such  '.xin  will  vest  In  such 
educational  i institution  ' 

(bi  Clause  (31  (Bi  of  section  404|b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  any 
loan  secured  under  this  title"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  there<jf  the  following:  "of  any  loan 
wlUch  Is  made  under  section  401,  or  Is  the 
subject  of  a  contract  for  annual  granU  en- 
tered into  under  stx;tlon  401." 

(c)  Clause  (4i  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "to  obtain 
loans"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  ob- 
tain Joans  or  grants". 


(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
404(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  l.nsertlng 
after  "clause  1 5)  of  this  subsection,'  the 
following:  "and  In  the  case  of  any  loan 
whl:h  Is  obtained  from  other  sources  by  such 
a  corporation  and  Is  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract for  annual  grants  entered  into  under 
section  401,". 


THE   NATIONAL  LAKES  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill— 
the  National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  ol 
1967 — to  save  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
precious  resources — our  beautiful  lakes 
and  lake  areas,  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Lake  Areas  System.  This  bill  Is 
one  part  of  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  aimed  at  restoring  quality  to 
our  environment  and  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  resource—its  inherent 
natural  beauty. 

The  problems  of  resource  preservation, 
management,  and  development  today  are 
many  and  varied.  To  control  water  pollu- 
tion. I  have  introduced  bills  to  control 
stream  bank  erosion.  S.  682;  to  control 
erosion  along  our  Nation's  highways, 
S.  1006:  to  ban  DDT.  S.  1025;  to  establish 
reasonable  standards  for  blodegrade- 
abillty  and  water  eutrophicatlon  ability 
of  detergents.  S.  1343;  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  oU  and  other  wastes  from 
vessels  and  ships  and  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities which  service  them.  S.  849;  and 
to  aid  industries  and  municipalities  In 
their  fight  against  pollution  through 
grants  and  research.  S.  847  and  S.  848. 

To  preserve  and  develop  our  natural 
resources  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  have  introduced  bills  to  establish 
the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
S  778;  and  to  establish  the  St.  Croix  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rlvenvay,  S.  368.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  and  I  have  cosponsored 
the  national  hiking  trails  bUl.  S.  827, 
which  Is  an  outgrowth  of  two  of  niy 
tarller  bills. 

The  threats  to  our  natural  resources 
are  enormous.  Lands  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion quality  are  being  gobbled  up  by  our 
urban  sprawl.  Our  fresh  water  resources 
are  being  ruined  by  pollution— pollution 
bv  pesticides,  detergents,  oil.  industrial 
wastes,  sewage,  silt,  agricultural  ferti- 
lizers, et  cetera.  This  bill  Is  aimed  at  this 
latter  problem  although  its  long  tenn 
effects  would  be  to  provide  additional 
recreational  opportunities  and  to  pre- 
ser\'e  some  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  Great  Lakes  represent  the  greatest 
fresh  water  resource  In  the  world  but  they 
are  becoming  polluted.  Farsighted  P»- 
pie  have  speculated  that  sometime  in  the 
future  the  Great  Lakes  might  be  used 
as  a  tremendous  fresh  water  reservoir 
which  might  supply  water  to  much  ol 
the  Eastern  United  States.  It  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  that  water  flowing 
into  James  Bay  might  be  diverted  into 
the  Great  Lakes  where  it  would  be  stored 
and  ultimately  distributed  throughou 
this  country.  A  ridiculous  proposal? 
Maybe,  maybe  not.  The  facts  are  that  M 
matter  what  the  future  holds  for  tM 
Great  Lakes,  they  will  not  be  of  any 
value  to  anybody  unless  we  move  rapidly 
and  decisively  to  stem  the  tide  oi 
pollution. 
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The  Great  Lakes  also  represent  a  tre- 
mendous resource  in  terms  of  sport  and 
commercial  fishing.  The  lamprey  eel  is 
disappearing  and  lake  trout  are  return- 
ing. Coho  salmon  planted  last  year  have 
been  tremendously  successful  and  fish 
experts  are  optimistic  about  their 
chances  for  survival. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  about  the 
Great  Lakes  applies  to  our  smaller  in- 
land lakes.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  250  natural  lakes  with  surface  areas 
of  10  square  miles  or  more.  20  major 
saline  lakes  and  many  large  manmade 
resen'oirs.  AH  these  lakes  are  threatened 
with  destruction.  Cottages  and  campsites 
are  being  built  too  close  to  the  shoreline 
and  inadequate  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities are  being  installed. 

Our  inland  lakes  are  a  significant  re- 
source. They  are  breeding  grounds  for 
and  support  a  wide  variety  of  plant,  ani- 
mal, fish,  and  bird  life.  They  are  used 
for  swimming,  boating,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  camping  on  the  one  hand  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  being  exploited 
for  waste  disposal,  transportation,  and 
electric  power  generation. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  people  who 
use  our  lakes  are  guilty  of  destroying 
them.  Many  local  units  of  government 
have  adopted  comprehensive  zoning  or- 
dinances which  hnve  assured  the  protec- 
tion of  their  lakes.  Many  individuals  have 
built  their  homes  and  businesses  with 
good  taste  and  with  as  little  disruption  of 
the  environment  as  possible.  Yet  It  must 
be  frustrating  for  people  who  care  to 
have  their  lake  Invaded  by  people  who 
do  not. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  lake 
areas  system  would  insure  the  preserva- 
tion oi  our  finest  inland  bodies  of  water. 
In  this  bill  I  have  recommended  several 
lakes  for  inclusion  in  the  system  and  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  lakes  in 
order  to  identify  those  lakes,  which  In 
the  national  interest  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  national  system. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  lakes  owned 
and  administered  by  State  and  local  units 
of  government  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  system. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  support,  assist,  and  encourage 
research  profirams  in  lake  and  lake  area 
research.  This  research  would  not  be 
limited  to  scientific  studies  but  would  in- 
clude economic,  legal,  and  social  studies. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  instructed  to  work 
with  our  colleges  and  universities  in  or- 
der to  train  both  imdergraduate  and 
graduate  students  In  fields  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  problems  encountered  in  lake 
preservation  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill — the  National  Lakes  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1967 — be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point  In  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
»111  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2001)  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible  the 
lake  areas  of  the  Nation  by  establishing 
a  National  Lake  Areas  System  and  au- 
thorizing programs  of  lake  and  lake  areas 
research,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   2001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  of   1967". 

Statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes  of 
the  United  States  are  rich  In  a  variety  of 
natural,  commercial,  recreational,  and  es- 
thetic resources  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
present  and  future  development  of  the  Na- 
tion; that  the  resources  of  these  lakes  are 
being  damaged  by  pollution  from  commer- 
cial, urban,  and  agriculture  Installations  and 
developments  along  their  shores,  and  from 
vessels  plying  their  waters:  that  the  damage 
being  Inflicted  on  these  lakes  is  rapidly  be- 
coming worse  and  may  soon  be  permanent 
and  Irreversible  in  some  cases;  that  there  Is 
a  serious  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  many 
aspects  of  natural  phenomena  in  lakes  and 
lake  areas;  and  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  therefore  are  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, and  restore  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
lakes  of  the  United  States;  make  accessible 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  selected  parts 
of  the  Nation's  lakes  which  are  valuable  for 
fishing,  hunting,  conservation,  recreation, 
and  scenic  beauty;  and  establish,  support. 
and  encourage  programs  of  lake  and  lake 
area  research,  and  for  the  training  of  scien- 
tists In  fields  related  to  such  research. 

Definitions 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "lake"  means  an  Inland  man- 
made  or  natural  body  of  fresh  water  and 
its  sources  which  Is  standing  and  surrounded 
by  land,  fiowing  and  occupying  a  substantial 
widening  in  the  course  of  a  river,  or  stand- 
ing or  flowing  in  a  reservoir  or  impoundment 
In  a  natural  or  artificial  basin;  and 

(b)  the  term  "lake  area"  means  an  en- 
vironmental system  consisting  of  a  lake  and 
those  transitional  areas  which  are  con- 
stantly Influenced  or  affected  by  water  from 
a  lake  such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  marshes, 
embayments.  lagoons.  Inshore  waters,  chan- 
nels, and  stream  and  river  estuaries. 

TrrLE     I NATIONAL     LAKE     ABEAS     SYSTEM ES- 
TABLISHMENT or  SYSTEM 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Lake  Areas  System  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "System")  composed  of 
both  federally  administered  lake  areas  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  law  enacted 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  lake 
areas  administered  by  the  States  or  their 
p>oIltlcal  subdivisions  and  designated  as 
part  of  the  System  pursuant  to  section  106 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary").  The  System  shall  include  lake 
areas  so  established  or  designated  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  on  other  lakes  of  substan- 
tial size  and  national  Importance,  which  are 
(1)  relatively  unspoiled  or  undisturbed  by 
the  technological  advances  of  man.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  pollutants,  and  (2) 
areas  that  are  partially  spoiled  or  disturbed 
by  such  advances  but  should  be  protected 
from  further  adverse  effects. 

Study  of  lake  areas 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of 
lake  areas  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
areas  which  should,  in  the  national  interest, 
be  included  In  the  system.  The  Secretary 
shall  In  making  such  study  consider,  among 


other  things,  all  the  resource  and  scenic  val- 
ues of  such  areas,  their  economic  and  recrea- 
tional potential,  their  ecology,  navigation, 
flood  and  erosion  control,  the  present  and 
future  urban,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
effects  on  such  areas,  other  uses  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  most  appropriate  means  or  meth- 
ods of  preserving  or  protecting  such  areas. 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  wheth- 
er such  areas  should  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary because  of  their  national  significance, 
or  by  the  States  or  by  local  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  whether  such  areas  may  be  pro- 
tected adequately  through  local  zoning  laws 
or  other  methods  without  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition. Such  study  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
formulated  or  in  preparation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49),  with  any 
plan  prepared  and  developed  or  in  prepara- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  Stat.  244),  and  with  statewide 
plans  prepared  or  In  preparation  and  found 
adequate  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897).  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  Inclusion  in  the  System  as  a  Federal  lake 
area  of  any  lake  area  he  deems  appropriate 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  recommenda- 
tions together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  Recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  States  and  other 
interested  Federal  agencies.  Each  such  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  accompanied  by  (1) 
expressions  of  any  \'iews  which  the  States 
and  agencies  may  submit  within  ninety  days 
after  having  been  notified  of  the  proposed 
recommendation.  (2)  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended 
action  on  any  comprehensive  river  basin  plan 
that  may  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  or 
that  is  serving  as  s.  guide  for  coordinating 
Federal  programs  in  the  basin  wherein  each 
lake  area  is  located,  and  (3)  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  plan,  a  statement  indicating  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recommended  action 
on  alternative  beneficial  uses  of  the  resources 
of  such  lake  area. 

(b)  In  making  the  study  provided  for  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  con- 
sideration to.  among  others,  the  lake  areas 
Including  the  following  lakes:  the  Great 
Lakes;  Lake  niamna  in  Alaska;  Lake  Tahoe 
in  California  and  Nevada:  Lake  Okeechobee 
in  Florida:  Kealepulu  Lake  In  Hawaii;  Bear 
Lake  In  Idaho  and  Utah;  Lake  Pontchartraln 
In  Loulplana:  Moosehead  Lake  In  Maine:  Lake 
Gogebic  In  Michigan:  Lake-of-the-Woods  In 
Mlnnesotri:  Flathead  Lake  in  Montana:  Lake 
Ch.implain  In  New  York  and  Vermont;  Lakes 
Oneida,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  in  New  York: 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  in  Oregon:  Reelfoot 
Lake  in  Tennessee;  Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah; 
Lake  Washington  in  Washington;  Lake  Win- 
nebago In  Wisconsin;  Yellowstone  Lake  In 
Wyoming:  and  the  San  Angelo  and  Twin 
Buttes  Reservoirs  in  Texas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory committee  whose  function  shall  be  to 
consider  each  Icke  area  proposed  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  System  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  section  106,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions  thereon  to  the  Secretary.  In  addition  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  selected 
by  the  Secretary,  there  shall  be  on  such  com- 
mittee at  the  time  action  is  taken  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  at  least  two  persons  who 
shall  represent  the  State  wherein  such  area 
Is  located. 

Land  acquisition 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  within 
any  Federal  lake  area  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  be  Included  within  the  System 
by  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds  or  by  lease,  donation,  or  exchange,  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  not  so  acquire  with  appro- 
priated funds  any  lands  and  waters  or  in- 
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t«reBt«  therein  owned  by  a  State  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  The  Secretary 
may  also  accept  title  to  -iny  non-Federal 
property  in  such  an  area  and  In  exchani?e 
therefor  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
h\a  Jurladlctlon  which  he  claas'.nes  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not 
approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require 

(b)  Any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
which  are  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  administered,  managed,  and  de- 
veloped primarily  for  the  purposes  of  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  Federal  land  located  within  a 
Federal  lake  area  In  the  System  may.  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jiirlsdlctlon  thereof,  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of 
said  area. 

(d)  The  States  shall  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate In  the  planning  and  In  the  manage- 
ment, pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements, 
of  Federal  lake  areas  Included  In  the  System. 
ReguUitiona  governing  use  of  Federal  areas 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  governing  the  public  use 
of  Federal  lake  areas  In  the  System  admin- 
istered by  him.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b>  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  any  regualtlon  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both 

Other  Federal  agencxej 
S«c.  106.  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  glv;n  by  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  lake  areas  which 
should  be  included  in  the  System,  and  all 
project  plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gres  shall  discuss  any  such  f>otentlal  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  specific  studies  and  Investi- 
gations to  determine  which  lake  areas  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated  for  such 
purpose  In  planning  reports  by  all  Federal 
agencies  on  potential  alternative  uses  of  the 
water  and  related   land   resources    involved 

State  designated  lake  a^eas 
Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  shall  encourage 
States  and  local  subdivisions  thereof  to  con- 
sider. In  their  comprehensive  planning  and 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Act  of  September  2,  J937  (50  Stat  917;  16 
U.8.C.  669  et  seq  ) .  relating  to  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  restoration,  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1950  (64  Stat.  430:  16  U  3  C.  777  et  seq  I ,  re- 
lating to  Federal  aid  In  fish  restoration,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1966  (78  8Ut.  897;  16  USC  4601-4  et  seq  ), 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964  ( 78  Stat.  197;  16  U  S  C. 
779  et  seq).  and  under  title  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  (75  Stat  183;  42  USC.  1500 
et  seq.) ,  the  need  for  and  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing lake  areas  on  lands  and  waters  owned 
or  acquired  and  administered  by  them  as  part 
of  the  System.  Any  such  area  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  System  by  the  State  In 
which  such  area  is  located,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  after  determining  that  such 
designation  is  within  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  When  approving  such  areas  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  System,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish such  terms  and  ct^ndltions  as  he 
deems  desrlbale  to  Insure  the  permanent  pro- 


tection of  such  designated  areas.  The  lands 
or  interests  therein  of  any  lake  area  included 
in  the  System  by  a  State  shall  not  be  disposed 
of  by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  exchange  with- 
out the  pnor  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(bi  There  is  authorized  to  be  appr'prl- 
ated  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  in  any  flscaJ 
year  to  the  Secretary  lor  the  purpose  of 
transferring  such  amounts  as  he  de*ms  ap- 
propriate to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  the  laws  cited  In  subsec- 
tion (ai  In  order  that  additional  grants  pur- 
suant to  such  laws  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section 

State  furfidurtion 

Sec  107  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
strict or  extend  such  Jurl«llctlon  as  the 
States  now  have  with  respect  to  water  rights 
and  laws,  nor  be  con.strued  as  an  express  or 
implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  rights  or   laws. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife 

Authori::ation 

Sbc  108.  For  the  purposes  of  thl.s  title, 
other  than  section  106(b).  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  I.  1968;  $30.- 
000, (XiO  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1969;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1970.  and  thereafter  such  sums 
.is  are  necess.iry  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  program  herein  authorized. 

TITLE    II — LAKE     AND    LAKE    AREAS    RESEARCH 

Sec  201  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  support, 
assist,  aiid  encourage  programs.  Including 
grants  and  contracts,  of  lake  and  lake  area 
research.  Investigation,  .ind  experiments  of 
b<jth  \  b.isic  and  practical  natiu'e  by  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  and  liacal  government 
agencies;  by  universities,  colleges,  and  re- 
search Institutes;  and  by  private  orgamza- 
tlons.  Such  research.  Investigation,  and  ex- 
periments m:iy  Include  without  beliig  lim- 
ited to.  aspects  of  the  hydr<:);oglc  cycle;  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  water;  conservation  rind 
best  use  of  available  supplies  of  water;  meth- 
ods of  increasing  such  supplies;  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  quality  of  water  sup- 
plies; and  economic,  le^al.  siX'lal.  engineer- 
ing, recreational,  biological,  geographical, 
ecological,  and  other  ispects  of  lake  and  lake 
area  problems,  having  due  regard  to  the 
v.uylng  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  and  to  water  research  projects 
being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
.ind    State    governments 

(bi  The  Secretary.  In  conjunction  with 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  preceding 
section,  shall  encourage,  assist,  and  establish 
programs.  Including  grants  and  contracts, 
for  research.  Investigations,  and  experiments 
with  respect  to  fertilization,  eutrophlcatlon. 
and  related  processes  In  lakes  Such  re- 
search. Investigations,  and  experiments  shall 
extend  not  only  to  basic  cause.s  proces.ses. 
and  effects,  but  shall  Include  In  addition 
method.s  and  processes  for  reducing  and 
eliminating  algal  ijrowths  from  U\kes.  and 
for  removing  nutrients  of  various  kinds  from 
ftllupnts,  runoff  water,  ground  water,  and 
receiving   waters 

(CI  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpx^ses  of  this  sec- 
tion $75000  000  for  the  fiscal  yeiir  beginning 
July  I.  1968.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Research  and  training 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  (■uthori7Pd 
to  arrange  through  grants  or  contrncts.  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for — 

•  1 )  fellowships  or  other  training  to  pro- 
••  ide  graduate  study  for  Individuals  In  such 
fields  as  are  appropriate  and  neeessarv  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Including  appropri- 
ate stipends  and  allow.inces  for  travel    sub- 


sistence,  and  other  expenses  of  such  Indi- 
viduals and  their  dependents;  and 

(2i  establishing  or  Improving  progranw 
for  advanced  education  and  re.'search  in  such 
fields.  Including  costs  of  construction  or  al- 
teration of  necessary  facilities  for  such  pro- 
grams and  necessary  equipment. 

(b)    There  Is  authorized   to  be   appropri- 
ated $35,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  beglmilng 
July   1.   1968.   and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Administration 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  laws  affecting 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  (1)  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  coordinate  programs  pursuant  to 
this  Act  with  the  provisions  of  such  lawj. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  make  recommenda- 
tions to  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  any  such  coordinating  action  by 
them  which  will  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire, establish,  or  construct  such  labora- 
tories, field  stations,  monitoring  station*, 
property  (Including  land),  equipment,  and 
other  facilities  as  may  be  neeessarv. 

ici  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution.  In  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  thereof. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
In  addition  to  other  amounts  authorized  In 
this  Act.  810.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1968;  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1969;  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970.  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  ysar  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THE  STATU- 
TORY BASIS  FOR  A  CAREER 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 
SYSTEM  FOR  USIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  the  statutory 
basis  for  a  career  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Director  of  USIA,  and  I  am  In- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimoua  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  USIA  to  the  Vice  President 
dated  June  19.  1967.  in  regard  to  it,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  cxplaiiation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2002)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  improving  the  For- 
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elgn  Service  personnel  system  of  the  UJS. 
Information  Agency  through  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
Office  Corps,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2002 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTtresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
U  hereby  established  a  category  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Agency")  to 
be  known  as  Foreign  Service  Information  Of- 
flcere. 

STATIMENT     OF     POLICT 

Sic.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  career 
service  for  officers  of  the  Agency  who  serve 
our  country  throughout  the  world  In  a  vital 
function  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  is  essential  to  enable  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Director")  to  carry 
out  effectively  such  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities assigned  to  the  Agency. 

STATTMENT     OT    PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declare  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
ire — 

(a)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  necessary 
for  a  worldwide  career  officer  personnel  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  continuing  needs 
of  both  the  Agency  and  those  qualified  citi- 
zens who  shall  serve  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  in  this  vital  activity; 

(b)  to  give  the  Director  the  full  range  of 
personnel  authority  necessary  to  establish 
&nd  administer  the  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps; 

(c)  to  regularize  the  personnel  system  of 
the  Agency  by  establishing  a  career  service 
In  which  qualified  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  may  be  recruited,  trained,  and 
serve; 

(d)  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  and 
flexibility  In  the  utilization  of  the  talents  of 
foreign  Service  Information  officers;  and 

'ei  to  accord  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers  the  same  rights  and  perquisites  and 
w  subject  them  to  the  same  stringent  judg- 
ment of  performance  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers employed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

ACTHORTTY    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

Sec  4.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
sSall  be  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
respect  to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be 
available  on  the  same  basis  to  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  with  respect  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  Officers,  except  as  provided 
"section  11  of  this  Act. 

POLICIES    AND    REOUI-ATIONS 

Sec  5.  The  Foreign  Service  Information 
offlcer  personnel  .system  shall  be  compatible 
1th  the  Foreign  Service  offlcer  personnel 
system  Toward  this  end.  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  Information 
offlcer  perronnel  system  and  the  Secretary 
^f  State  with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service 
offlcer  personnel  system,  after  consultation 
»lth  such  officials  as  the  President  may  de- 
'•ermlne.  shall  promulgate  policies  and  regu- 
■ations  governing  such  systems.  Both  systems 
■lall  be  adminL'^tered.  to  the  extent  practlca- 
•Jle  In  cnnformity  with  general  policies  and 
■eculatlons  of  the  Federal  Government 
•S5".ed  In  accordance  with  law. 

APPOINTMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  6.  lai  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign 
Service  Information  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries. 


and  m  accordance  with  requirements  and 
procedures,  which  correspond  to  those 
classes,  salaries,  requirements,  and  proce- 
dures, except  with  regard  to  career  ambas- 
sadors, prescribed  by  sections  412,  413,  421, 
422,  431(C),  432,  441.  500,  501(b)  502(b),  511. 
514  through  520,  571  through  675,  and  578  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  President  shall  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint 
career  Ministers  for  Information. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director  furnish  the  President 
with  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
class  of  career  Minister  for  Information,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  Information  about 
such  officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed Into  the  class  of  career  minister  for 
Information  who  has  not  been  appointed  to 
serve  In  an  Embassy  as  a  Minister  for  Public 
Affairs  or  appointed  or  assigned  to  serve  In 
a  position  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Direc- 
tor, Is  of  comparable  importance.  A  list  of 
such  positions  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
published  by  the  Director. 

(d)  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  Career 
Minister  for  Information  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the  class 
of  career  Minister. 

PROMOTION 

Sec.  7.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  promoted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  621  through  623,  and 
626  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  shall  receive  wlthln-clasa  sal- 
ary Increases  In  accordance  with  section  625 
of  such  Act. 

SEPARATION    AND    RETIKEMENT 

Sec.  8.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  separated  and  retired  in  accordance 
with  sections  631  through  637  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT   AND    DISABIUTT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Foreign  Service  Information  offi- 
cers shall  be  participants  In  and  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  on 
the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 
And  such  Foreign  Service  information  officer 
who  becomes  a  participant  In  such  system 
shall  make  contributions  to  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund  on 
the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  offlcer  or  employee  appointed 
by  the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least 
military  service.  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Agency  shall  become  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  and  shall  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(c)  Any  such  offlcer  or  employee  who.  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, becomes  a  participant  In  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
paragraph  If  he  attains  age  sixty-four  or  If 
he  Is  over  age  sixty-four;  during  the  second 
year  at  age  sixty-three;  during  the  third 
year  at  age  stxty»two;  during  the  fourth  year 
at  age  sixty-one,  and  thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

(dl  Any  Officer  or  employee  who  becomes 
a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Ser\'lce  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  under  fae  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  who 
Is  age  flfty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective  date 
of  that  paragraph,  may  retire  voluntarily  at 
any  time  before  mandatory  retirement  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  and  receive  re- 


tirement benefits  under  section  821   of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  any  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer 
or  employee,  who  at  the  time  this  Act  be- 
comes effective  meets  the  requirements  for 
participation  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  may  elect  to  be- 
come a  participant  In  the  system  before  the 
mandatory  provisions  become  effective.  Such 
Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  employees 
shall  become  participants  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
date  of  their  application  for  earlier  partici- 
pation. 

OTHER    APPLICABLE    PROVISIONS    OF    LAW 

Sec.  10.  All  other  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  of  any 
other  law,  which  apply  to  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  are  not  referred  to  above,  shall  be 
applicable  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers. 

COMMISSIONING      AND      ASSIGNMENT     AS     DIPI.O- 
MATIC    AND    CONStTLAR    OFFICERS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may, 
ufKsn  request  of  the  Director,  recommend  to 
the  President  that  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  be  commissioned  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers,  or  both.  In  accordance  ' 
with  section  512  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended, 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  assign  Foreign  Service 
Information  officers,  commissioned  as  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  to  serve  under 
such  commissions  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 512  and  514  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

INTERPRETATION    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "Foreign  Service  offlcer"  when  used  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  "Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation offlcer"  and  the  term  "Secretary  of 
State"  when  used  with  respect  to  authori- 
ties applicable  to  Foreign  Service  officers 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  with 
respect  to  Foreign  Service  Information  offl- 
cers. 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  Fulbright,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  the  statutory  basis  for  a  career  For- 
eign Service  personnel  system  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

These  proposals  are  submitted  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  contained  In  Its  report  Is- 
sued during  the  last  session  on  S-3247,  a  bill 
to  provide  annuity  Increases  for  retired  For- 
eign Service  personnel.  In  reporting  out  S- 
3247  the  Committee  Included  authority  for 
appointments  or  assignments  of  unlimited 
duration  for  Agency  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers.  On  page  11  of  Its  report  (no.  1656) 
the  committee  stated  that  "The  committee 
recognizes  that  Its  action  In  removing  the 
time  limitation  on  Reserve  officer  appoint- 
ments In  the  USIA  Is  only  a  stopgap  measure. 
The  committee  expects  the  executive  branch 
to  give  further  study  to  the  problem  and 
that  It  will  submit  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals for  consideration  In  the  next  Con- 
gress." 

The  Agency's  proposals.  If  enacted  Into 
law,  win  meet  a  need  that  has  existed  since 
1953  when  the  Agency  was  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  8.  At  that  time,  the 
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Prasldent  recognized  that  the  limited  per- 
soiUMl  authorities  granted  to  the  new  Agen- 
cy under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  and  Im- 
plementing executive  orders  were  not  ade- 
quate, lu  hlB  message  to  the  Congress  trans- 
mitting the  Reorganization  Plan,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

"While  these  (personnel!  arrangements 
win  enable  the  new  Agency  to  function  with 
reaaonable  effectiveness  truxn  the  outset,  I 
do  not  consider  them  permanently  suitable." 
Under  Reorganization  Plan  No  8  and  re- 
lated executive  orders,  the  foreign  service 
per«onnel  authtTltles  of  the  Agency  were 
limited  to  those  pertaining  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Beeerve  officers.  Foreign  Service  Staff 
offlcera  and  employees,  and  alien  clerks  and 
employees.  The  Agency  was  not  given  the 
authorities  necessary  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  permanent  career  foreign  service  officer 
personnel  system. 

The  present  propcsal  will  for  the  first  time 
give  the  Agency  statutory  authority  for  such 
a  career  personnel  system  by  providing  for 
appointment  of  .Agency  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  to  a  new  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officer  category 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  draft  bill  are  to 
provide  the  statutory  framework  for  a  world- 
wide career  officer  personnel  system  In  U3IA. 
to  give  the  Director  the  authorities  necessary 
to  eatabllsh  and  operate  It.  to  regularize  and 
complete  the  Inadequate  system  under 
which  the  .Agency  has  operated  for  thirteen 
years,  to  assure  effli  .cncy  and  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  this  category  of  officers,  and  to  ac- 
cord Korelgn  S<r\lce  Infomiatioa  officers  the 
same  rights  and  perquisites  and  to  require 
the  same  standard  "f  performance  as  apply 
to  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  F'.remn  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  as  Career  Ministers  for  Infor- 
mation after  they  have  served  In  an  Embassy 
as  a  Minister  for  Public  Affairs  or  In  a  posi- 
tion of  compfirsbie  Importance  This  proposal 
would  give  PoreiKn  Service  Information  offi- 
cers a  t>jp  salarv  and  rank  equlv.ilent  to  the 
Claae  of  Career  Mini-ter  m  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps. 

The  proposed  bill  also  provides  for  Inclu- 
sion of  Agency  staff  personnel  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
upon  completion  uf  ten  years  continuous 
service  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  USIA  Thus 
Is  similar  to  th?  arrangement  under  which 
Staff  personnel  of  the  State  Department  are 
Included  In  such  retirement  system. 

The  proposals  will  not  Increase  employ- 
ment or  positions  in  USI.^.  The  propTsed 
corps  of  Foreign  Service  information  officers 
will  be  created  Initially  by  appointment  of 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  already  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency  who  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements   for   appointment. 

The  proposal  does  not  alTect  the  status 
and  rights  of  Civil  .service  employees  of  the 
Agency. 

Our  proposals  are  in  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  various  advisory  groups 
such  as  the  Herter  Committee  and  the  U  S. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Information  who 
have  studied  this  problem 

The   Bureai     of    the    Budget    has    artvlspd 
that  enactment  of  this  drnft  BUI  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Leonabd  H   M.arks. 

Dirpcfor. 

BXFLANATION   OF   PROPOSED   BILL 
OENERAL 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  statutory  basts  for  a  career  foreign 
serrtce  personnel  system  for  the  US  In- 
formation Agency.  It  provides  authority  for 
an  officer  category  to  be  known  aa  Foreign 
Serrlce  Information  officers  paralleling  the 
Foraign  Service  Officer  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  general,  the  proposed  legis- 


lation will  place  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Agency  on  a  basis  equivalent  with  that  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  subject  to  the 
same  statutory  requirements  and  Umltatlona. 
The  legislative  proposals.  If  enacted  Into 
law.  will  meet  a  need  that  has  existed  since 
1953  when  the  Agency  was  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  8.  At  that  time 
the  President  recognized  that  the  limited 
personnel  authorities  granted  to  the  new 
Agency  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  and 
implementing  executive  orders  were  not 
adequate.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
transmitting  the  Reorganization  Plan,  the 
President  said  ; 

■'While  these  [personnel!  arrangements 
will  enable  the  new  Agency  to  function  with 
reasonable  effectiveness  from  the  outset.  I 
do  not  consider  them  permanently  suitable." 
Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  and 
related  executive  orders,  the  foreign  service 
personnel  authorities  of  the  Agency  were 
limited  to  those  pertaining  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers.  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  and  employees,  and  alien  clerks  and 
employees  The  Agency  was  not  given  the 
authorities  necessary  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  permanent  career  foreign  service  offi- 
cer personnel  system.  The  present  propv>sal 
wilt  for  the  first  time  give  the  Agency  statu- 
tory authority  for  a  career  personnel  system 
for  Its  professional  officers  In  the  foreign 
service- 
Such  proposals  are  consistent  wl*h  reccm- 
mendations  of  the  Herter  Conmilttee.  the 
AdvLsory  Commission  on  Informatlijn.  and 
Various  other  study  groups  that  USI.\  career 
officers  be  ^Iven  the  same  rights  and  perqui- 
sites and  be  subjected  to  the  same  stringent 
Judgment  of  performance  as  personnel  al- 
ready In  the  Foreign  Service. 
Sec' ion  1 

This  section  establishes  a  foreign  service 
category  of  officers  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency   to  be  known   as  Foreign 
Service    Information    officers, 
Secfton  2 

In  this  section  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
need  to  complete  the  personnel  system  of 
the  Agency,  as  described  In  the  general  ex- 
planation above,  to  enable  the  Director  of 
UbIA  to  do  his  Job  effectively. 
Section  3 

This  section  states  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  bill;  namely,  to  provide  the  statutory 
framework  for  a  worldwide  career  officer  per- 
sonnel system  In  USIA.  to  give  the  Directtjr 
the  authorities  neces.sary  to  establish  and 
operate  It,  to  regularize  and  complete  tlie 
Inadequate  system  under  which  the  Agency 
h:is  operated  for  thirteen  years,  to  assvire  ef- 
.''.ciency  and  ttexlbility  In  the  use  of  this 
category  of  officers,  and  to  accord  Foreign 
Service  Information  officers  the  same  rights 
and  perqulKitles  and  to  require  the  same 
standard  of  performance  as  apply  to  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

The  proposal  wUl  ^ot  Increase  employment 
or  positions  In  USIA  The  proposed  corps  of 
officers  will  be  created  Initially  by  appoint- 
ment of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  al- 
ready employed  by  the  Agency  who  sntlsfy 
the  requirements  for  appointment 

The  proposnl  does  not  alfect  the  status 
and  rights  of  civil  service  employees  of 
the   Agency 

Section  4 

The  Director  of  USIA  will  have  control 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Information  officer 
corps  In  the  8.»me  w.iy  that  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  corps  is  under  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  Secret.iry  of  State.  To 
accomplish  such  control  this  section  makes 
available  to  the  Director  with  respect  to 
Foreign  .Service  Information  officers  the  same 
range  of  authorltv  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  Foreign  Service 
officers,  except  as  provided  In  Section  11 
which    reserves    to    the    Secretary    authority 


regarding  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Commi»- 
slons  and  Titles. 

The  Director  retains,  of  course,  the  au- 
thority made  available  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  R«. 
serve  officers.  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  anit 
employees,  and  alien  clerks  and  employees, 
under  executive  orders  Implementing  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  8. 

The  proposal  in  no  way  Impinges  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
administer  the  Foreign  Service  officer  sys- 
tem. 

Section  5 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  will 
work  with  Foreign  Service  officers  at  the 
same  po^ts  under  identical  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  Although  employed 
by  two  separate  agencies  this  section  will 
assure  the  coordination  of  these  two  career 
officer  systems  and  the  uniformity  and  com- 
patibility desired  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive   Branch, 

Section  6 

Subsection  (a)  makes  appll::able  to  For- 
eiga  Service  information  officers  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  u 
amended,  which  apply  to  appointment  and 
assignment  of  Foreign  Service  officers,  except 
those  relating  to  appointment  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  as  career  ambassadors  and 
career  ministers.  App<il:itment  v.-ill  be  by  the 
President,  by  and  w.th  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  .Senate.  Appointees  must  satisfy 
requirements  and  piss  e.\am. nations  re- 
quired by  the  .^ct 

Junior  officers  will  be  appointed  at  class  7 
or  8  in  accordance  with  Section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  Written,  oral,  physlcil 
and  other  examinations  comp.irable  to  For- 
eign Service  officer  class  8  examination  wli: 
be  required  The  Agency  desires  to  provide  a 
contlnul.ig  source  of  highly  quillfled  youn? 
officers  for  the  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps  through  appointments  at 
the  entrance  class 

Subsections  (b).  (c)  and  (d>  provide  for 
appointment  of  Foreign  Service  Informatics 
officers  as  C.ireer  Ministers  for  Information 
App.iliitmenus  will  be  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. To  qualify.  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  mtist  have  served  fn  an  Embassr 
as  a  Mlni.ster  for  Public  Affairs  or  in  a  po- 
sition of  comparable  Import.ance. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  will  furnish  the  President  the  names 
of  Forgetn  Service  Information  officers  quali- 
fied for  appointment  to  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister  for  Information  Officers  appointed 
as  Career  Ministers  for  Information  will  re- 
ceive the  same  salarv  ns  that  provided  by 
Section  412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  o.' 
1946,  as  amended,  for  Foreign  Service  officer* 
appointed   to  the  Class   of  Career  Minister 

Section  7 
This  section  makes  app'.lcnble  to  ForelgTi 
Service  Information  officers  the  sectlona  o( 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  provide  for 
promotion  of  and  within  class  Increases  tor 
Foreign  Service  cfflcers.  F*romotlon  will  be 
by  appointment  to  a  higher  class  by  thf 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coc- 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  3 
This  section  makes  applicable  to  Forelgo 
Service  Information  officers  the  sections  d 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  provide  for  re- 
tirement, selectlon-out,  and  separation  for 
cause  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Section  9 
Subsection  la)  makes  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  participants  In  and  b«n<- 
flclarles  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retlremeot 
and  Disability  System  which  Is  admlnlsterec 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Title  Vm 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  on  the  same  bawi 
as  Foreign  Service  officers.  It  is  not  Intended 
to  establish  a  separate  retirement  and  dU- 
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ability  system  or  to  maintain  a  separate  re- 
tirement fund  for  Foreign  Service  Inlorma- 
Uon  officers. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  partlclpa- 
uon  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
OUabillty  Syt-tem  of  Agency  Staff  officers  and 
employees  who  have  completed  or  who  will 
bereafler  complete  ten  yc-ars  of  continuous 
service  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  USIA.  At 
Ihe  present  time  Agency  Staff  personnel,  re- 
gardless of  length  of  service,  are  covered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Beginning 
in  1961.  Staff  personnel  of  the  Department 
irtth  ten  years  of  contlnuou.s  service  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  have  been 
covered  by  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
ind  Disability  System.  This  difference  In 
treatment  of  Staff  personnel  of  the  two 
agencies  should  be  removed  when  Agency 
career  For?lgn  Service  Information  officers 
become  pirticipants  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  gradual 
retiremeut  over  a  four-year  period  of  Agency 
Stiff  personnel  who  are  above  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  at  the  time  they  become 
partlclp  .nts  in  the  system.  This  gradual  tran- 
sition Is  Identical  to  tliat  provided  when 
State  Department  Staff  personnel  were 
Drought  Into  the  System  in  1961  and  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  orderly  transition  for 
older  enipioyees  upon  tr.uisfer  to  another  re- 
t.rement  svbtem. 

Subsection  id)  Is  another  transitional  pro- 
vision to  permit  Staff  personnel  who  are  age 
57  or  more  on  the  etfoctlve  date  of  this  sec- 
tion to  retire  voluntarily.  Without  this  pro- 
vision some  employees  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  retire  voluntarily  before  they  reach 
mandatory  retirement  age. 
Subsection    (e)    provides    that   subsection 

b)  will  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment.  Also,  under 
ihU  subsection  an  eligible  Staff  employee 
may  elect  to  become  a  participant  before 
the  •  •  •  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  be- 
comes effective. 

Section  10 

This  section  assures  that  the  legal  frame- 
work for  e.<i;ibllshment  and  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer 
Corps  Is  complete  by  making  applicable 
5ther  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
or  any  other  law  which  apply  to  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

Section  11 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director, 
when  he  considers  It  necessary  to  c^ry  out 
the  Agency's  functions,  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  Foreign  Service  information 
officers  be  commissioned  to  .serve  in  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  capyacity.  In  this  way,  the 
Secretary  of  State  retains  responsibility  for 
commissioning  Agency  personnel  and  for 
their  assignment  under  such  commissions  In 
diplomatic  or  consular  capacities.  The  Di- 
rector retains  authority  over  the  assign- 
ment and  transfer  of  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  in  other  than  diplomatic  or 
consular  capacities 

Section  12 
The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Foreign  Service 
*U1  perform  the  same  functions  with  re- 
spect to  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
as  they  perform  with  respect  to  Foreign 
Service  officers.  Pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
bill,  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  will 
strve  In  a  coordinating  role  to  achieve  com- 
patibility between  the  two  systems. 

Section  13 
The  bin  creates  the  legal  framework  for 
'be  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Por- 
•iRh  Service  Information  Officer  Corps  by 
mtklng  applicable  to  such  officers  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  and  other  laws 
which  apply  to  Foreign  Service  officers.  The 


wording  of  those  provisions  Is  in  terms  of 
the  "Secretary  of  State"  and  "Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers".  This  section  makes  clear  that 
when  those  provisions  are  used  with  respect 
to  this  newly  established  category  of  For- 
eign Service  Information  officers  the  provi- 
sions are  to  be  construed  In  terms  of  the 
■Director  of  USIA"  and  "Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers". 

R^StlMt   OF   SECTIONS   OF   THE   FOREIGN    SERVICX 
ACT  SPECnnCALLT  MADE  APPLICABLE  TO  FSIO'S 

The  bill  to  establish  a  category  of  officers 
of  the  USIA  to  be  known  aa  FSIOs  Incor- 
porates by  reference  specified  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  FSOs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

There  Is  included  herein  a  brief  r6sum6  of 
each  such  referenced  section  keyed  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  in  which  the  reference  is 
contained. 

Section  1  through  5  of  bill 

None 

Section  6  of  bill 

Section  412:  Establishes  ten  classes  of 
FSIOs  and  salary  levels. 

Section  413:  Authorizes  Initial  appoint- 
ment In  a  class  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence; establishes  the  batslc  salary  for  FSIOs 
on  initial  appointments. 

Section  421:  Authorizes  FSIOs  to  act  as 
charg*  d'affaires  ad  interim,  and  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  therefor. 

Section  431:  Pertains  to  salaries  of  an 
PSIO  who  may  be  appointed  chief  of  mission 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 
Section  432:  Establishes  effective  dates  for 
♦  •  •  under  various  circumstances  Including 
recess  appointments,  promotion,  etc. 

Section  441:  Authorizes  the  Director  to 
classify  pKMltlons. 

Section  500:  Establishes  a  policy  that 
FSIOs  have,  to  the  extent  practicable,  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  their  country  of 
assignment. 

Section  501(b) ;  Authorizes  the  assignment 
of  FSIOs  to  serve  as  Charge  d'affaires  and  In 
other  diplomatic  capacities. 

Secticm  502(b);  Establishes  requirements 
and  procedures  for  recommendations  of 
FSIOs  aa  Chief  of  Mission. 

Section  511:  Provides  for  appointment  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 

Section  512:  Authorizes  commissions  as 
diplomatic  or  consular  officers. 

Secfion  514:  Authorizes  assignments  and 
transfers  as  Interests  of  the  Agency  require. 
Section  515:  Establlahee  a  minimum  citi- 
zenship period  for  appointment. 

Section  516:  Establishes  requirements  and 
procedures  for  appointment  to  classes  7  and 
8  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. 

Section  517:  Provides  for  lateral  entry  of 
qualified  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Secticm  518:  Pertains  to  qualification  for 
appointment  as  Career  Minister  and  Career 
Ambassador. 

Section  519:  Pertains  to  retirement  of 
former  ambassadors  and  ministers. 

Section  520:  Establishes  procedures  for  the 
recall  or  re-employment  of  FSIOs  who  have 
been  separated  from  the  Service. 

Section  571:  Establishes  requirements  and 
procedures  for  assignment  to  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or  International  organization. 
Section  572:  Requires  each  officer  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  three  years  In  the  United 
States  out  of  15  years  of  service. 

Section  573:  Authorizes  assignment  for 
consultation  or  Instruction. 

Section  574:  Authorizes  assignment  to 
trade,  labor,  agricultural  or  other  confer- 
ences. 

Section  575:  Authorizes  assignment  to 
foreign  governments. 

Section  578:  Establishes  foreign  language 
knowledge  prerequisite  to  foreign  assign- 
ment. 


Section  7  of  the  bill 

Section  621:  Provides  for  promotion  on  the 
basis  of  merit  by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation. 

Section  622:  Authorizes  establishment  of 
minimum  periods  in  grade  for  promotion 
and  standards  of  performance  for  promo- 
tion. 

Section  623:  Provides  for  establishment  of 
selection  boards  to  evaluate  officers  and  make 
recommendation  for  promotion. 

Section  625:  Establishes  wl thin-class  salary 
levels  and  standards  for  receiving  within- 
class  Increases. 

Section  626:  Provides  that  functional  and 
geographical  specialization  should  not  In- 
hibit advancement. 

Section  8  of  bill 

Section  631:  Provides  for  retirement  at 
age  65  of  officers  who  are  Career  Ambassadors 
or  Career  Ministers. 

Section  632:  Provides  for  retirement  at  age 
60. 

Section  633:  Provides  for  selectlon-out  of 
officers  who  are  not  promoted  within  a  time 
period  specified  by  regulations  or  who  do  not 
malntlan  required  standard  of  performance. 

Section  634:  Provides  retirement  benefits 
for  officers  who  are  selected  out. 

Section  635:  Authorizes  separation  of  offi- 
cers while  In  probationary  status. 

Section  636:  Authorizes  voluntary  retire- 
ment at  age  50  with  20  years  of  service  with 
the  consent  of  the  Agency  head. 

Section  637:  Establishes  requirements  and 
procedures  for  separation  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory performance  of  duties  or  for  such 
other  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Service. 

Section  9  of  the  bill 

Title  Vlll:  Established  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System 

Section  852:  Authorizes  contributions  for 
and  credit  of  prior  Government  service  for 
participation  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Ditubllity  System. 

Section  821:  Provides  for  computation  of 
annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Sysu'in. 

Section  11  of  the  bill 

Section  512:  Authorizes  diplomatic  and 
consular  commissions. 

Section  514:  Authorizes  assignment  of  offi- 
cers commissioned  as  diplomatic  or  consular 
officers  as  the  Interests  of  the  Agency  require. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    TO 
INVESTIGATE  CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  myself  and  Senators  Tydings,  Bart- 
LETT,  Bible.  Brewster,  Brooke.  Byrd  of  ) 
West  Virginia,  C.\nnon,  Church.  Pono, 
Hatfield,  McIntyre,  Miller,  MoND.^LE, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  and  Yarborough,  a 
joint  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Crime. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94) 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S  J  Res  94 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer-.ca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  Joint  Commlitee  To  In- 
veetlgate  Crime,  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Member*  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves.  and  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  In  each  instance  not 
more  than  four  members  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
m  the  aame  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the 
original  selecUon. 

(c)  The    Joint    committee    shall    select    a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gee    2.    (a)    The    Joint    committee    shall 

make  con Unulng  InvestlgaUona  and  studies 
of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
including   (1)    its  elementa,  causes,  and  ex- 
tent: (2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dis- 
semination   of    staustlca    thereon,    and    the 
availability    of    reciprocity    of    information 
among    law    enforcement    agencies.    Federal. 
State,  and  local.  Including  exchange  of  In- 
formation with  foreign  nations;  1 3 )  the  ade- 
quacy of  law  enforcement  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.   Including  constitutional 
inues  pertaining  thereto,    (4)    the  effect  of 
crtme  and  disturbances  in  the  metropolitan 
xirban  areas:    (5)    the  effect,  dlrecUy  or  In- 
dlrecUy,  of  crime  on  the  commerce  of   the 
NaUon;  (6)  the  treatment  and  rehabllltaUon 
of  persona  convicted  of  crimes:   (7)  measures 
for  the  reducUon,  control,  or  prevenUon  of 
crime;   (8)  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
(a)  detection  of  crtme.  (b)  law  enforcement. 
tocludlng  increased  cooperation   among  the 
agencies  thereof,    (C)    the  adnalnlstratlon  of 
JusUce:  and   (9)   meastu-es  and  programs  for 
Increased  respect  for  the  law. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresentaUves, 
from  time  to  Ume.  the  results  of  Its  Investl- 
gaUona  and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendatons  as  It  may  deem  desirable 
Any  department,  official,  or  agency  engaged 
m  functions  relative  to  investigations  or 
Btudlea  undertaken  by  the  Joint  committee 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  committee. 
consult  with  the  Joint  committee  from  time 
to  Ume  with  respect  to  such  functions  or 
activities. 

Sk:.  3.   (a)   In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the 
joint  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  and   investigations,   to  sit   and   act 
at  such  places  and  times  within  the  United 
States,  including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session  thereof,    whether   the   House   or    the 
Senate  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction  of   such    books,    papers,   and   docu- 
menu,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing,  and   to   make   such   expenditures    as   It 
deems  necessary.  The  Joint  committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organization 
and   procedures   as   It   deems   necessary.    No 
recommendation  may  be  reported  from  the 
Joint   committee    unless    a    majority   of    the 
committee  U  present.  Subpenas  may  be  Is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committee,  and 
may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The   chairman   of   the   Joint   committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses 

(o)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and 
ftx  the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultants,    technicians,    and    clerical    and 


stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable,  and.  with  the  prior  con.sent 
of  the  he.id8  of  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  H-iuse  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLstr-itlon 
of  the  Senate,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
8er',tces,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  .inv  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  It  deems  advts.i- 
ble  The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  members  of  its  own  staff  for 
travel  subsistence,  and  the  other  necessary 
expen.ses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duues  -."ested  in  the  Joint  com- 
mittee other  than  expenses  In  connection 
with  meetings  of  the  Joint  comnUttee  held 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
Umes  as  the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

Sec.  4  The  experLses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one-hair  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man or  the  vlc-e  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 


MID-ATLANTIC  STATES  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  COMPACT 


Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  the  two  Senators  from 
New  Jer,sey  !  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams], I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  to  give  con- 
gressional consent  and  agreement  to 
enter  liito  the  mid-Atlantic  States  air 
pollution  control  compact,  which  would 
create  a  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  as  an  intergov- 
ernmental, Federal-State  agency.  A  like 
measure  was  introduced  yesterday  in  the 
other  body  by  Emanuel  Celleh,  chairman 
of  the  steerlni^  committee  of  the  New- 
York  congressional  delegation  Joined  by 
24  cosporusors, 

Mr.  President,  under  this  compact  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jer,sey,  which  will  be 
.ioined   by   Delaware.    Connecticut,   and 
Pennsylvania  once  their  legislatures  have 
acted,  will  come  together  to  form  an  in- 
terstate air  pollution  control  commission. 
It  will  Investigate  tlie  causes  and  means 
of  attack  on  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
and,  most  Importantly,  it  will  be  em- 
powered   to    establish    air    quality    and 
emission  standards  and  to  actually  ad- 
minister and  enforce  those  standards.  It 
is  patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
activities  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  in  the  areas  of  water  supply 
and  water  pollution  control,  from  which 
mv  owTi  State  has  so  greatly  benefited. 
This  compact  is  the  second  one  to  be 
submitted  which  would  establish  a  re- 
gional air  pollution  control  commission. 
Indiana    and    Illinois    having   so   acted 
already. 

Mr.  President,  air  pollution  is  a  deadly 
and  costly  plague  of  often  underesti- 
mated Importance.  It  kills,  but  generally 
the  toll  goes  unnoticed  since  it  cannot  be 
counted  at  the  time;  for  example,  we 
now  know  that  an  estimated  80  persons 
died  in  New  York  City  as  a  result  of  a 
temperature  inversion  some  7  months 
ago.  The  dollar  cost  is  equally  serious  and 
equally  insidious:  according  to  Govern- 
ment estimates,  the  annual  cost  of  air 
pollution  in  property  damage  alone  is 
$11  billion. 


Air  pollution  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands the  best  talents  of  every  sector  of 
American  life — Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  as  well  as  private  business, 
the  universities,  and  individual  citizens. 
Typically,  in  America,  we  do  not  lack 
the  commitment  to  solve  social  problems 
or  the  basic  knowledge  about  how  to  solve 
them:  rather,  we  break  down  in  trying 
to  organize  and  implement  the  solutions. 
We  tend  to  have  the  substantive  pro- 
grams, but  not  the  administrative  and 
coordinating  mechanisms. 

That  Is.  In  part,  what  the  debate  on 
creative  federalism  is  all  about — a  prop- 
er mechanism.  An  Interstate  compact.  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  joins,  is 
just  such  an  innovative  mechanism 
which  places  under  one  command  post 
the  powers  and  talents  of  several  polit- 
ical jurisdictions.  It  is  creative  federalism 
at  its  best. 

This  compact  recognizes.  It  seems  to 
me,  three  fundamental  truths:  First,  air 
pollution  is  by  Its  very  nature  an  Inter- 
sUte  problem— as  anyone  like  mysell 
who  lives  in  New  York  City  realizes  all 
too  well — and  requires  an  interstate 
mechanism  to  deal  with  it;  second,  the 
enforcement  of  pollution  controls  must  be 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  agencies,  which  this  compact  rec- 
ognizes by  not  preempting  either  the  area 
of  intrastate  air  pollution  standards, 
where  consistent  with  the  compact,  or 
the  area  of  sanctions:  the  compact  does, 
however,  provide  for  regional  standards 
and  for  its  own  penalties  where  no  State 
penalty  exists:  and,  third,  the  compact 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  an  important  supportive  role 
in  the  nature  of  research  and  technical 
assistance — a  role  which  is  especlallj 
appropriate  where  Interstate  pollution 
problems  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  give  speedy  consent  to  this  compact 
Mr.  President.  I  send  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  t 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  95)  tc 
consent  to  and  enter  into  the  mid-At- 
lantic States  air  pollution  control  com- 
pact creating  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  as  ar 
Intergovernmental,  Federal-State  agen- 
cy, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  t 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  95 

Whereas  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Net 
Tork  have  enacted  the  Mld-Atlantlc  SUw 
Air  Pollution  Control  Compact  substantUl.. 
as  hereinafter  set  forth,  creating  an  Inttf- 
governmental  Federal-State  agency  for  tw 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution  in  tw 
Mld-Atlantlc  region:  and 

Whereas  by  Its  terms  said  compact  wi- 
come  Into  effect  after  the  adoption  of  coo- 
current  legislation  by  the  Federal  Gove^ 
ment  and  the  said  States  of  New  Jersey  »» 
New    York   and    may   thereafter   be   ent«» 
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Into  by  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  favors  the  objectives 
of  said  compact  and  finds  that  Its  effectua- 
uon  Is  In  the  public  Interest :  Now,  therefore, 

belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  hereby  consents  to,  and  Joins 
the  Stales  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
in,  the  following  compact: 

"COMPACT 

••Whereas  the  signatory  parties  recognize 
that  they  have  certain  serious  problems  In 
common  with  respect  to  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  by  man-made  contaminants;  and 

•■Whereas  the  nature  and  sources  of  air 
pollution  are  such  that  the  States'  efforts 
can  be  effectively  supplemented  by  control 
measures  applicable  to  regional  airsheds 
which  cut  across  State  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas  the  signatory  parties  recognize 
that  the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  their  common  atmosphere  Is  vested 
with  local.  State,  and  National  interests,  for 
which  they  have  a  Joint  responsibility;  and 

"Whereas  the  signatory  parties  have  de- 
termined to  establish  a  Federal-Interstate 
agency,  with  Jurisdiction  and  powers  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  Interstate  air  pollution 
problems; 

•■Now,  therefore,  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  If  any  of  them  should  Join 
herein,  the  States  of  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ipectlvely.  hereby  solemnly  covenant  and 
agree  with  each  other,  upon  the  enactment 
of  concurring  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  respective 
State  legislatures,  having  the  same  effect  aa 
this  part  as  follows: 

".\BTICIJ:     I — ^SHORT     rnXE.     OEFINmONS,     AND 
FINDINGS 

•Section  101 .  Short  Tttle. — This  Act  shall 
be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  'Mld- 
Atlantlc  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
pact.' 

'Sbc.  102.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or 
concurring  legislation  enacted  pursuant 
thereto,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  required 
by  the  context: 

"(1)  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  Com- 
mission established  by  this  compact; 

"(2)  'Region'  shall  mean  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  States  which  are  or  become  par- 
ties to  this  compact; 

"(3)  'Compact'  shall  mean  part  I  of  thlE 
Act; 

"(4)  Tederal  Government"  shall  mean  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  any  appropriate  branch,  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  division  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be; 

"(5)  'Signatory  party'  shall  mean  a  State, 
Commonwealth,  or  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  become  a  party  to  this  compact  by 
enactment  of  concurring  legislation; 

"(6)  'District'  shall  mean  any  area  estab- 
lished. Identified,  or  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  connection  with  the  abatement  or 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"(7)  'Air  contaminant'  shall  mean  dust, 
fumes,  mist,  smoke,  or  other  particulate 
matter,  vapor,  gas.  odorous  substance,  or  any 
combination  thereof; 

"(8)  'Air  pollution'  shall  mean  the  pres- 
tnce  In  the  outdoor  atmosphere  of  one  or 
more  air  contaminants  In  such  quantities 
and  duration  as  Is  or  tends  to  be  Injurious 
to  human  health  or  ■welfare,  animal  or  plant 
life,  or  property,  or  would  unreasonably  In- 
terfere with  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  prop- 
•rty; 

"(9)  'Emission'  shall  mean  a  release  Into 
tte  outdoor  atmosphere  of  air  contaminants. 


"Sec.  103.  FtNMNGs  OF  Pact. — It  Is  hereby 
found  and  declared  that : 

"(1)  The  tremendous  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  Industry  has  resulted  In  substantial 
Increases  In  atmospheric  waste  and  air  f>ol- 
lutlon  over  the  entire  region; 

"(3)  Air  pollution  does  not  respect  politi- 
cal boundaries,  and  jiersons  far  removed 
from  Its  sources  and  having  no  responsibility 
for  or  control  over  its  creation  endure  health 
hazards,  discomfort  and  Inconvenience  and 
experience  property  damage  and  economic 
loss; 

"(3)  Air  pollution  l£  associated  with  such 
Important  respiratory  diseases  as  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
and  Is  a  general  hazard  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  agricultural  crops,  livestock  and 
other  property; 

"(4)  It  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  abate 
existing  air  pollution  and  prevent  futtire 
air  pollution  so  as  to  secure  and  maintain  air 
quality  which  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  the  propagation  and  pro- 
tection of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the 
protection  of  property  and  other  resources  of 
the  region; 

"(5)  In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  there 
are  no  public  facilities  for  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  atmospheric  wa«te  comparable  to 
facilities  to  cope  with  liquid  and  solid  waste, 
and  the  effects  of  emissions  differ  greatly 
among  air  resource  uses  and  users,  under 
the  various  meteorological  and  geographic 
conditions,  which  disregard  State  bound- 
aries; 

"(6)  Air  pollution  can  best  be  controlled 
and  abated  at  its  sources,  and,  while  such 
prevention,  control  and  abatement  is  the 
primary  obligation  of  the  States,  counties, 
or  municipalities  in  which  It  originates,  the 
problems  of  interstate  air  pwllutlon  can  be 
more  readily  and  effectively  solved  under  a 
coordinated  regionwide  agency  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

"Sec.  104.  Existing  Agencies;  Construc- 
tion.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the  signatory  par- 
ties to  preserve  and  utilize  the  functions, 
powers  and  duties  of  existing  offices  and 
agencies  of  government  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  the  compact  and  the  com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to  utilize 
and  employ  such  offices  and  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  the  fullest  extent 
it  finds  feasible  and  advantageous. 

"ARTICLK   n ORGANIZATION   AND 

ACMINt&TRATION 

"Sec.  201.  Commission  Created. — ^There  is 
hereby  created  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  as  a  body  pol- 
itic and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession 
as  an  agency  and  Instrumentality  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  p>artles. 

"Sec.  202.  Commission  MiadBEHSHiP. — The 
Commission  shall  consist  of  the  governors  of 
■the  signatory  states,  ex-offlclo,  and  one  Com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  serve  during  the 
term  of  office  of  the  President  appointing 
him  and  until  the  appointment  and  quali- 
fication of  his  successor. 

"Sec.  203.  Alternates. — Each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  an  alternate 
to  act  In  his  place  and  stead,  with  author- 
ity to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  with  power  to  vote  In  the  absence 
of  the  member.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law  of  the  signatory  party  for  which  he  is 
appointed,  each  alternate  shall  serve  during 
the  term  of  the  member  ap»polnting  him, 
subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
member.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  alternate.  It  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment 
for  the  unexpired  term  only.  In  the  event  of 
the  temporary  absence  or  disability  of  an 
alternate,  the  member  of  the  Commission 
may  appoint  another  qualified  p>erson  to  act 
as  his  alternate  for  the  duration  of  such 
temporary  absence  or  disability. 


"Sec.  204.  Compensation. — Members  of  the 
Commission  and  alternatives  shall  serve 
without  compensation  from  the  Commission 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  and  Incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

"Sec.  205.  'Voting  Power. — Each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters 
which  may  come  before  the  Commission.  No 
action  of  the  Commission  shall  be  taken  at 
any  meeting  unless  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership shall  vote  In  favor  thereof. 

"Sec.  206.  Organization;  PBOCEDtniES. — The 
Commission  shall  provide  for  Its  own  orga- 
nization and  procedtire  Eind  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  its  meetings  and 
transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually  by 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man from  among  its  members.  It  shall  pro- 
vide by  Its  rules  for  the  appointment  by  each 
member  In  his  discretion  of  an  advisor  to 
serve  without  compensation,  who  may  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its 
committees. 

"Sec.  207.  Jurisdiction. — The  Commission 
shall  have,  exercise  and  discharge  Its  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  within  the  region. 
It  may  by  contract  or  otherwise  act  Jointly, 
conctirrently,  or  In  cooperation  with  any 
other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  govern- 
ment within  or  without  the  region  for  the 
purpose  of  effectuating  the  purp>oses  of  this 
compact. 

"Sec.  208.  Retained  Jttrisdiction  of  Signa- 
TORT  Parties.— (a)  Unless  authorized  by 
laws  of  the  signatory  States  other  than  this 
compact,  the  Commission  shall  not  have 
power  to  require  licenses  or  permits  for  the 
construction,  establishment.  Installation, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  any  air  pollu- 
tion source  or  other  equipment,  device  or  fa- 
cility; to  require  Commission  approval  of 
any  of  the  foregoing;  or  to  confer  upon  the 
commission  any  other  pwwer  of  licensure. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  abrogate,  impair,  or  in  any  ■way 
prevent  the  enactment  or  application  of  any 
State  or  local  law.  code,  ordinance,  rule,  or 
regulation  not  Inconsistent  with  this  com- 
p>act,  or  ■with  any  standard,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission;  and  any  such  State 
or  local  law,  code,  ordinance,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion may  be  more  restrictive  than  any  re- 
quirement In  effect  pursuant  to  this  compact. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  aspect  of  employer- 
employe  relations.  Including  without  limita- 
tion, statutes,  rules,  or  regulations  governing 
industrial  health   and  safety. 

"article  m — POWERS  and  duties  of  THE 
commission 

"Sec.  301.  General  Powers. — The  Com- 
mission shall: 

"(1)  Investigate  the  causes  and  sources  of 
air  pollution.  Identify  air  contaminants,  and 
provide  for  research  and  the  compilation  and 
analysis  of  Information  relating  thereto; 

"(2)  Establish,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  signatory  parties, 
standards  for  air  quality  and  requirements 
for  the  control  of  emissions  of  air  contami- 
nants to  abate  existing  air  pollution  and  to 
prevent  future  air  pollution,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  article  four  of  this  compact; 

"(3)  Provide  and  administer  plans  and 
programs  to  effectuate  such  air  quality 
standards  and  emission  control  require- 
ments; 

"(4)  Promote,  sponsor,  and  conduct  tech- 
nical, educational,  and  research  programs 
and  projects  to  Identify  and  evaluate  air 
contaminants  and  to  develop  and  apply 
methods,  systems  and  procedures  for  the 
abatement  and  prevention  of  air  p)ollutlon; 

"(5)  Enforce  or  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compact  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions lawfully  promulgated  thereunder;  and 

"(6)  Furnish  technical  service,  advice  and 
consultation  to  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties:    Provided,   That    the   costs    of  such 
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■ervlcM   may    be    reimbursed    atienever    the 
parties  deem  approprlaie 

"Ssc.  303.  Acxn-iAKY  Powers  —In  further- 
ance ot  Ibe  powers  and  duties  elsewhere  pre- 
scribed In  this  compact,  the  ComnUaslon 
may: 

"(I)  Sue  and  be  sued  in  a  court  of  corr- 
petent  Jurisdiction. 

■•(2)  Have  a  seal  and  alter  the  sime  at 
pleasure. 

"(3)  Acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property  by  e;Mi.  purchase,  lease, 
license  or  ether  .simiUr  manner  fur  Its  cor- 
porate purpoeea  and  accept  grants  and  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  thereof: 

"(4)  Provide  tor  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  Commission  staff  and  re- 
tain and  employ  couasel  a:.d  private  c<'>n- 
BUltants  on  a  contract  basis  or  otherwise: 

"(5)  Admlni*ter  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  compact. 

"(6)  MaJce  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  m^y  deem 
necessary  to  eflectuite  the  purposes  of  this 
compact  or  to  prevent  the  clrTumventiori  or 
evasion  thereof. 

"(7)  By  Its  members  and  Us  properly  des- 
ignated officers,  amenta,  and  employes  .:d- 
mlnlster  oaths  and  issue  subpot>nas  through- 
out the  region  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  g.vlng  of  testimony  and  the 
production  of  other  evidence. 

"(8 1  Have  for  its  members  and  Its  prop- 
erly designated  officers,  agents,  and  employes. 
full  and  free  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  all  property,  premises  and  places  in  the 
region,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Inspection 
or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  compact. 
where  there  Is  roason.ible  cause  to  t>elleve 
there  is  a  violation  of  this  compact  or  of  any 
rule  or  regrilatlon  lawfully  made  thereunder. 
and  no  person  shall  obstruct  or  in  any  way 
Interfere  with  any  such  member,  officer. 
employee  or  agent  in  the  making  of  such  in- 
spection, or  In  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  ar  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  power  or  duty  under  this 
compact:  and 

"(9)  Cooperate  with  ar.d  receive  from  any 
department,  division,  bureau,  board,  com- 
mission, or  agency  of  anv  or  all  of  the  signa- 
tory parties,  or  of  any  county  or  municipality 
thereof,  such  assistance  and  data  as  will  en- 
able it  properly  to  carry  out  Its  powers  and 
duties  hereunder,  and  may  authorize  and  re- 
quest any  such  department,  division  bureau. 
board,  commission  or  agency,  with  the  con- 
sent thereof,  to  execute  such  of  its  functions 
and  powers  as  the  public  interest  may  re- 
quire 

"ARTICLC    IV AM    QUALrTY    STANDARDS    AND 

EMISSION    CONTROL    REtJflREMEN TS 

"S«c.  401.  Generally  — The  Commission 
shall  h»ve  Jurisdiction  to  abate  existing  air 
pollution  and  to  prevent  rUid  control  future 
air  pollution  In  the  region,  and  to  this  end 
It  shall : 

•■(ll  PTep;we  and  develop  standards  of  air 
quality  and  emission  control  requirements  for 
the  region  as  required  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  prevent  air  pollution 
which  would  unreasonably  impair  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  air  of  the  region  To  this  end. 
It  shall  encourage  and  conduct  studies.  In- 
vestigations and  research  relating  to  air  pol- 
lution and  Its  causes,  prevention,  control  and 
abatement. 

■■(3>  For  the  purpo^^e  of  such  standards, 
the  Commission  may  establish  and  delineate 
districts  and  airsheds,  seasonal  requirements, 
and  classifications  of  air  contaminants  by 
type  and  source,  for  general  or  selective  ap- 
plication of  such  standards  and  emission 
controls. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  standao-ds  or 
emission  control  requirements,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  hold  public  hearings  upon  due 
notice  of  the  proposed  standards,  and  all 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  at  such  hearing.  After 
such    notice   and    hearing,    the    Commission 


may  adopt  and  from  t:me  to  time  amend  and 
repeal  standards  in  the  form  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  or  control  future  air 
pollution  and  to  abate  existing  air  pullullon. 
and  to  require  the  installation  of  such  meas- 
ures, systems  and  procedures  for  the  abate- 
ment or  prevention  of  air  pollution  as  may  be 
required  t-y  protect  tne  public  health,  safety, 
property  rights,  and  ^^"eral  welfare.  Any 
such  rule  or  regulation,  amendment  or  re- 
peal thereof  shall  take  etlect  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  Its  adoption  by  the  Commis- 
sion  and   fllliig  as   required   by   law 

Sec    402    MoNiroKiNG.    WARriiNiiS.    Emer- 
gencies-  The   Commission  shall: 

•■(ll  Provide  for  a  uniform,  comprehen- 
sive and  integrated  system  for  monitoring 
atmospheric  waste  In  the  region,  the  meas- 
ur'-ment  and  forecasting  uf  air  pollution, 
and  the  Identification  cf  significant  mete^'r- 
o.oglcal,  geographical,  and  ecological  factors 
within  the  region,  us  districts  or  airsheds, 

•  i2i  Establish  and  administer  warning 
and  alert  procedures  and  systems  with  re- 
spect to  impending  and  exlstlLg  conditions 
of  severe  and  Immediately  dangerous  air 
pollution, 

•■i3i  Upon  authorization  by  any  one  of  the 
signatory  States,  exercise  emergency  powers 
witnln  those  portions  of  the  region  lying 
within  the  authorizing  State  to  require  the 
reduction  or  cessation  of  emissions  of  air 
contaminants,  and  to  require  the  taking  or 
refraining  from  any  other  measure  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  to 
alleviate  or  abate  the  Immediate  danger 

'Sec.  403  Enforcemtnt  — (a)  The  Com- 
mission may,  after  such  notice  and  he.irlng 
as  mav  be  required  by  due  process  of  law. 
issue  an  order  or  orders  to  any  person  or 
public  or  private  corporation,  or  other  en- 
tity, to  cease  and  desist  from  any  emissions 
which  It  determines  t<3  be  In  violation  of 
such  rules  and  regul^itioris  as  It  shall  have 
adopted  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution  Any  such  order  or  orders 
may  prescribe  a  schedule,  including  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  construction  and  In- 
stallation of  any  necessary  systems,  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  on  nr  before  which  the 
emission  of  air  cf)ntamlnants  shall  be  wholly 
or  p.u-tially  discontinued  modified  or 
treated,  or  otherwise  requlretl  to  conform 
to  the  stand^ards  establlshe<l  by  the  commis- 
sion Any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  by  Injunc- 
tion in  a  summary  manner  against  any  per- 
s<jn.  public  or  prUate  corporation,  or  other 
entity,  any  and  all  provisions  of  this  article 
or  of  any  such  order.  The  Commission  may 
bring  an  action  In  its  own  name  In  any  such 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  compel 
.ompUance  with  any  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact, or  of  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  is- 
sued pursuant  thereto,  according  to  the 
practice   and    procedure   of   the   court 

■lb)  In  the  case  of  air  pollution  not  with- 
in an  Interstate  district  or  airshed  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  priority  to  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings by  other  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties:  Proi'idcd,  hotceveT,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  tae  subdivision  may  not  be  asserted 
as  a  defense  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

■  Stc.  404  Hearings,  Subpoenas. —  (a)  The 
Commission  shall  esUbllsh  by  appropriate 
regulation  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  hearings.  Neither  the 
Commission  nor  any  person  designated  by 
It  to  conduct  a  hearing  shall  be  bound  by 
common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence 
or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  procedure 
In  the  conduct  of  such  hearing. 

'■(b)  The  Commission,  or  such  member  or 
officer  of  the  Commission  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  for  that  purpose, 
shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  subpoenas  ef- 
fective throughout  the  region  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  giving  of 
testimony  or  production  of  other  evidence. 


and  to  administer  oaths  In  connection  with 
any  such  hearing.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  or  of  such  member  or  officer  of 
the  Commission  as  It  may  designate  to  Issue 
subpoenas  at  the  request  of  and  on  behalf 
of  any  party  to  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission. Subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  enforced  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  of  the  signatory  parties, 
according  to  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
the  court  applicable  to  subpoenas  issued  In 
proceedings  pending  before  It. 

■  Sec.  405  Penal  Sanction, — Any  person, 
a.  .sociatlon.  or  corporation  who  violates  or 
attempts  or  con.=plres  to  violate  ar.y  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  or  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  of  the  commission  duly  m.ide.  pro- 
mulgated or  Issued  pursuant  to  the  compact, 
in  addition  to  any  other  remedy,  penalty 
or  consequence  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
punishable  as  may  be  provided  by  statute 
of  any  of  the  t-ignatory  parties  wlthm  which 
the  olTense  Is  committed:  Provided,  That  In 
the  absence  of  such  provision,  any  such 
person,  association  or  corporation  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
for  each  such  oRense  to  be  fixed  by  the  court, 
which  the  Commission  niay  recover  In  Its 
own  name  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, and  In  a  summary  proceeding 
where  available  under  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  such  court  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  In  the  event  of  a  continuing 
oflen-se.  each  day  of  such  vlolatloi^,  attempt 
or  conspiracy  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense. 

'Sec  406.  Judicial  Review — Any  order  or 
detfrmlnation  of  the  commission  under  thU 
article  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  a  signatory  party. 

■'article  V--  personnel  and  procedures 
generally 

"Sec.  501.  Powers  op  the  Commissioners,— 
The  Commissioners,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  compact,  shall : 

"ill  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
Commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  Its 
powers  a:id  duties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided  by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact: 

'i2)  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expenditure* 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  In- 
curred allowed  and  paid  subject  to  any  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities  created  by  compact. 
I  3  I  Provide  for  the  Internal  organization 
and    administration    of    the    Commission: 

(4)  Appoint  or  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  delegate  to  and  allocate  among 
them  admlnlstraUve  functions,  powers  and 
duties. 

■■(6 1  Create  and  abolish  such  offices,  em- 
ployments, and  positions  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary lor  the  purposes  of  the  compact,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  fli 
and  provide  for  the  qualification,  appoint- 
ment, removal,  term,  tenure,  compensation, 
pension,  and  retirement  rlghte  of  Its  offlcen 
and  employes, 

161  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry 
out  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 

"Sec.  502.  Regulations;  ENfORCEMrNT.— 
The  Commission  may: 

"  ( 1 )  Make  and  enforce  reasonable  nil«» 
and  regulations  In  the  form  of  an  air  pollu- 
tion code  or  otherwise,  for  the  efTectuatlon. 
application  and  enforcement  of  this  com- 
pact: Proiided,  That  any  rule  or  regtilatlon, 
other  than  one  which  deals  solely  with  the 
internal  management  of  the  Commlssloa 
shall  be  adopted  only  after  public  hearing 
and  shall  not  be  effective  unless  and  until 
filed  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  parties  applicable  to  sd- 
mlnlstratlve  rules  and  regulations  generslly: 
Provided  further.  That  a  certified  copy  of 
any  such  rule  or  regulation,  attested  as  true 
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and  correct  by  the  Commission,  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  regular  making, 
adoption,  filing  and  publication  thereof:  and 
"(2 1  Designate  any  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ploye of  the  Commission  to  be  an  Investi- 
gator, and  such  person  shall  be  vested  with 
tne  powers  of  a  peace  officer  of  the  state  In 
which  he  Is  duly  assigned  to  perform  his 
duties, 

■Sec,  503.  CoNriDENTiAL  Information. — 
Any  records  or  other  information  furnished 
to  or  obtained  by  the  Commission  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers,  functions  and  duties 
from  any  private  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  which  records  or  information,  as 
certified  by  the  owner  or  operator,  relate  to 
production  or  sales  figures,  or  to  secret  proc- 
esses or  production,  or  which  If  made  known 
to  others  would  tend  to  affect  adversely  the 
competitive  position  of  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator, shall  be  retained  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission  and  Its  employes.  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
compact,  and  for  the  use  of  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  In 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  state 
or  federal  law,  and  shall  not  be  published 
or  disclosed  for  any  other  purposes  by  any 
officer  or  employe  of  the  commission  or  any 
other  person  without  the  written  consent 
0'  such  o^wner  or  operator. 

"Sec  504.  Officers  Generally. —  (a)  The 
ofBcers  of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  an 
executive  director  and  such  additional  of- 
ficers, deputies,  and  assistants  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine.  The  executive  di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  Commission. 
All  other  officers  and  employes  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  such  manner  and  under  such 
rules  of  procedure  as  the  Commission  may 
determine. 

"(bi  In  the  appointment  and  promotion 
0!  ofBcers  and  employes  for  the  Commission, 
no  political,  racial,  religious,  or  residency 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the 
hasls  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  the  commission  who  Is  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  guilty  of  a  ■violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  removed  from  ofBce  by 
the  Commission. 

"Sec  505.  Meeting;  Record. —  (a)  All 
meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

•lb)  The  minutes  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  inspection  and 
copying  at  Its  offices  during  regular  business 
hours,  subject  to  the  law  relating  to  public 
records  of  the  signatory  states  In  which  such 
sunutes  are  located. 

"Sec  506.  Prohibited  Activities. — (a)  No 
Commissioner,  officer,  or  employe  shall; 

"111  Be  financially  Interested,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  any  contract,  sale, 
IJurchase.  lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  to  which  the  Commission  Is 
i  pany; 

"(2i  Solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
"Jung  of  value  In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expenses  paid  him  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  services  performed  within  the  scope 
of  Ws  official  duties; 

"i3i  Offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value 
for  or  ill  consideration  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment, promotion  or  privilege  In  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Commission. 

"(bi  Any  officer  or  employe  who  shall  wll- 
'■Jlly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

"(C)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowingly 
■hade  In  contravention  of  this  section  shall 
be  void. 

"idi  Officers  and  employes  of  the  Com- 
^"nission  shall  be  subject  In  addition  to  the 
P'ovislons  of  this  section  to  such  criminal 
and  civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  In  of- 
fice as  may  be  Imposed  by  Federal  law  and 
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the  law  of  the  signatory  state  in  which  such 
misconduct  occurs. 

"Sec,  507.  Audit. — The  Commission  shall 
provide  for  an  annual  Independent  audit 
of  Its  accounts  and  financial  transactions  by 
a  certified  public  accountant,  and  for  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  such  audit. 

"Sec.  508.  Tort  Liability. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising 
out  of  the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  Its 
officers,  agents  and  employes  only  to  the  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  law  generally  with  respect  to  officers, 
agents,  and  employes  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

"article    VI GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  601.  Commission  Budget. — The  Com- 
mission shall  annyally  adopt  a  current  ex- 
pense budget  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  shall 
apportion  the  amount  required  to  balance 
the  expenditures  therein,  less  estimated  rev- 
enues from  all  sources,  to  the  signatory 
parties  In  accordance  with  such  equitable 
cost-sharing  formulae  as  the  members  of  the 
Commission  may  adopt  by  unanimous  vote. 
Following  the  adoption  of  its  annual  budget, 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  certified 
copies  of  the  budget  to  the  budget  officer  of 
the  respective  signatory  parties  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
under  their  respective  budgetary  procedures. 
The  signatory  parties  covenant  and  agree  to 
include  the  amount  so  apportioned  for  the 
support  of  the  Commission's  current  expense 
budget  in  their  respective  budgets  next  to  be 
adopted,  subject  to  such  review  and  approval 
as  may  be  required  by  their  respective  budg- 
etary processes.  Such  amounts  shall  be  due 
and  payable  to  the  Commission  In  equal 
quarterly  Installments  during  the  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  602.  CooPEEATioN. — ^Each  signatory 
party  pledges  faithful  cooperation  in  the 
control  of  air  pollution  In  the  region  and 
consistent  vrlth  such  object  to  enact  (or  if 
enacted,  to  keep  in  force  and  where  neces- 
sary to  amend)  laws  which  will: 

"(1)  Enable  It  to  secure  and  maintain 
standards  of  air  quality  at  least  equal  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  commission; 

"(2)  Accomplish  effectively  the  objectives 
of  this  compact,  and  enable  Its  officers,  de- 
partments, boards,  and  agents  satlsftictorlly 
to  accomplish  the  obligations  and  duties  as- 
sumed by  the  party  under  the  terms  hereof; 
and 

"(3)  Enable  It  to  provide  technical  and 
administrative  services  to  the  commission 
upon  request,  within  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations,  and  to  cooperate  generally 
with  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact;  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  be  reimbursable  whenever  the 
parties  deem  appropriate. 

"Sec.  603.  WrraoRAWAL  from  Compact. — 
(a)  A  signatory  party  may  withdraw  from 
this  compact  by  enacting  a  statute  repealing 
the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall  be- 
come effective  until  two  years  after  the  chief 
executive  of  the  withdrawing  party  has  given 
notice  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Commission 
and  to  each  Commissioner. 

"(b)  No  withdrawal  shall  affect  any  ob- 
ligation of  a  signatory  party  or  any  person 
therein  accruing  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  withdrawal,  nor  any  abatement  order 
of  "the  commission  Issued  prior  ■to  such 
effective  date  nor  shall  any  proceeding 
initiated  for  the  enforcement  thereof  be 
invalidated  or  otherwise  affected  thereby. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  all  appropriate  courts 
and  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  order  shall  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  effective  date  of  the  with- 
drawal may  have  passed. 

"Sec.  604.  Amendments  and  Sitpple- 
MENTs. — Amendments  and  supplements  to 
this  compact  to  implement  the  purposes 
thereof  may  be  adopted  by  legislative  action 
of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  concurred  In 
by  all  of  the  others. 


"Sec.  605.  Construction  and  Severabil- 
ity.— The  provisions  of  this  compact  and  of 
agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable  and 
If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provision 
of  this  compact  or  such  agreement  is  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional  or  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency 
or  person  is  held  invalid,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  such  compact  or  such 
agreement  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  other  signatory  party,  agency,  person,  or 
circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
It  is  the  legislative  intent  that  the  provision* 
of  such  compact  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
construed. 

"Sec.  606.  Effective  Date;  Execution. — 
(a)  This  compact  shall  become  binding  and 
effective  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
concurring  legislation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
compact  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  in  six 
duplicate  original  copies  by  the  respective 
chief  executives  of  the  signatory  parties.  One 
such  copy  shall  be  filed  with  each  of  the 
signatory  parties  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  party  in  which  the  filing  is  made,  and 
the  remaining  copies  shall  be  filed  and  re- 
tained In  the  archives  of  the  Commission 
upon  its  organization, 

"(b)  Thereafter,  the  compact  shall  become 
binding  and  effective  separately  as  to  each 
of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  concurring 
legislation  by  such  States  or  Common- 
wealth." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  and  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  information  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate  and  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  records  and  papers  of  the  Commission, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ne'w 
York  has  referred  to  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States,  which  ordinarily  includes  Penn- 
sylvania. I  ■ft'ish  to  ask  the  Senator  If 
Pennsylvania  is  included  in  tliis  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  this  instance,  we  hope 
that  E>elaware,  Connecticut,  and  Penn- 
sylvania will  join,  but  as  of  now  it  is  a 
compact  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  a  bill  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the 
Senators  in  the  middle  Mid-Atlantic 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senators  on  behalf  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  are  parties 
to  the  compact. 

I  might  add  that  we  expect  to  include 
all  of  those  States,  and  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ■would 
be  more  than  welcome  whenever  his  leg- 
islature acts.  At  the  moment,  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  total  Mid-Atlantic  States 
compact,  but  only  two  States  are  in  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  recently  testified 
before  a  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  with 
respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  1967,  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  interstate 
airsheds  to  be  achieved  by  an  interstate 
compact.  It  is  true  that  Pennsylvania's 
concern  is  primarily  with  New  Jersey, 
and  to  some  extent  with  Delaware,  rath- 
er than  with  New  York.  I  commend  the 
Senator  and  his  colleagues  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  which  I  shall  be  hap- 
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py  to  support,  and  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
legislature  In  Pennsylvania  comes  along 
so  that  the  compact  may  be  extended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  t;raielLil  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
in  sponsoring  legislation  authorizing  an 
interstate  compact  that  will  lead  to  crea- 
tion of  the  Mid- Atlantic  States  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission 

The  compact  already  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  and  makes  provision  for  the 
eventual  inclusion  of  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware  as  partners.  The 
bill  before  us  today  would  give  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  compact. 

The  Commission  to  be  formed  would 
be  composed  of  the  Governors  of  the 
signatory  States  as  well  as  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative. Each  member  would  have  a 
single  vote,  and  a  majority  would  rule. 
The  major  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mission would  be  to  establish  and  en- 
force uniform  standards  of  air  quality 
for  a  regional  "airshed  "  The  lines  of  the 
"Skirshed"  would  be  delineated  by  the 
new  agency. 

The  coordinated  attack  on  air  pollu- 
tion envisioned  by  the  compact  Is  recog- 
nition of  a  simple  fact;  namely,  that  air 
iwllutlon  has  no  respect  for  traditional 
political  boundaries.  The  fragmented  ef- 
forts to  date  to  control  air  pollution  in 
the  highly  Industrialized  States  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  region  carmot  do  the  job 
The  contamination  of  the  air  continues 
without  perceptible  abatement.  To  be 
effective,  the  attack  on  air  pollution 
must  be  reglonwide  and  the  controls 
must  be  at  the  same  level  for  all  parts 
of  the  region. 

The  creation  of  a  single,  areawlde 
agency  to  act  both  as  leader  and  coordi- 
nator in  the  clean  air  field  is  the  obvi- 
ous answer. 

Such  interstate  instnmientalltles  are 
clearly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationship.  Indeed,  they  are  ex- 
amples of  the  creative  use  of  that  rela- 
tionship to  deal  with  a  growing  cateKory 
of  problems  requiring  Joint  action  by  a 
number  of  States. 

One  example  in  my  own  region  Is  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  a 
partnership  of  four  States — New  Jersey 
included — and  the  Federal  Government 
The  mission  of  the  DRBC  is  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  tremendous  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 

The  proposed  Mid-Atlantic  States 
Commission  would  more  than  meet  a 
Federal  recommendation  made  earlier 
this  year  that  a  blstate  organization  be 
created  to  clean  up  the  heavily  polluted 
air  in  the  northern  New  Jersey-New 
York  City  area.  I  supported  that  recom- 
mendation £Ls  I  have  all  constructive 
efforts  to  cleanse  the  polluted  skies  of  my 
State  and  the  region  surrounding  It. 

The  introduction  of  the  proposed  in- 
terstate compact  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate should  be  no  cause  for  com- 
placency in  the  battle  against  air  pxjllu- 
tion.  Rather,  it  should  be  taken  for  what 
it  is — a  sign  that  State  and  local  ofBcials 
of  our  region  finally  recognize  the  need 


to   work   together   to   attack   a   problem 
that  no  one  State  can  .solve  individually. 


AUTHORIZ.ATION  OF  COLORADO 
RIVER  B.'KSIN  PROJECT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

\.MENDME.VT    NO      212 

Mr  KUCHEL  '  for  him.self,  Mr  Allott. 
Mr  Murphy.  Mr  Dominick.  Mr  Moss, 
and  Mr  Bennett  •  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  pmpo.sed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  S  1004  i  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  tor  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed 

\MrSt)ME.VT    NO.     213 

Mr.  HANSEN  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee  1  submitted  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
1004,  supra,  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO      2l« 

Mr  ALLOTT  '  for  himself.  Mr  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr  Dominick. 
and  Mr.  Murphy  <  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  No.  1004,  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNcl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  names  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [  Mr.  Hruska  1 .  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits], 
and  my  name,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bill  1505,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Act  of  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill — S  1811— to  provide 
that  the  highway  known  as  U.S.  Highway 
No.  2  t)etween  Duluth,  Minn  .  and  Everett, 
Wash.,  shall  be  designated  as  part  of  the 
National  Systt^m  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Mr.  Church.  Mr  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mansfiexd.  and  Mr  METC.^LF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmcsota  Mr.  Mondale  ; .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  bill  1341,  the  Clean  Lakes  Act, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  !Mr.  MuskieI.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  name  of  the  S.?ualor 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI  bk-  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  1446,  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  19G7.  a:  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M:  P..jsl- 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senato;  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  prinllnE  of  the 
bill — S.  1646 — to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  conitruc- 
tion  of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  th.r  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  HATFiELal  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Withoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs].  I  ask 
unanimous  cor.sent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill — S.  1796 — to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain 
textile  articles,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  22.  1967.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Staie*  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  re- 
formatory Inatltutlons; 

s.  1432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Umver«4l 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purpoees;  and 

S  1649.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  in 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
der Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  Jf  the 
Army 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  THURGOOD  MARSHAU, 
OP  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  AN  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judictarj'. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  July 
11.  1967.  at  10:30  a.m..  In  room  2228.  Ne« 
Senate  OCQce  Building,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  the  iwmlna- 
tlon  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  a.?  va&y 
be  pertinent. 


June 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COB^nTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  July 


11,  1967.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  the  following 
nominations:  Thurgood  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S.ates; 

and 

Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice 
Ramsey  Clark. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


HELPING  OTHERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  t;rieves  us  more  than  losing  a 
good  and  valued  friend. 

Sam  Stern  was  such  a  man  in  my  life. 
He  passed  away  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  a  short 
time  ago. 

He  always  had  time  for  people.  For  the 
benevolent  work  of  the  Elks  Lodge.  For 
the  crippled  children.  For  his  commu- 
nity. 

All  of  these  had  time  for  Sam,  too. 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Raymond  C. 
Dobson  delivered  the  eulogy  at  the  fu- 
neral service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EULOGT 

(Statement   made   by  Grand   Exalted   Ruler 

Raymond  C.  Dobson  during  Sam  Stern's 

funeral  held  at  Fargo,   N.   Dak..   May  23, 

19671 

I  shall  not  In  the  Ivil  meaning  of  the 
word  give  a  eulogy  to  your  and  my  good 
friend,  Sam  Stern. 

I  shall  merely  talk  about  him  and  his  good 
deeds  here  on  this  earth. 

But  perhaps  the  words  I  speak  In  kind 
testimony  about  him  will  In  themselves 
prove  to  be  a  eulogy. 

Schooled  as  he  was  In  the  law,  Sam  Stern, 
If  he  were  here  to  speak  today,  would  In  the 
language  of  the  law  more  than  likely  say: 
I  object  because  the  evidence  being  pre- 
sented Is  Incompetent,  irrelevant  and  Im- 
material. 

But  we,  the  Judges  of  his  life  and  his 
accomplishments  would  overrule  his  objec- 
tion. And  we'd  have  no  fear  of  reversal  In 
any  higher  tribunal. 

Let  me  with  all  emphasis  say  that  the  Elks 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Elks  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  what  they  are  today — 
and  truly  they  are  a  great  and  good  or- 
ganization— because  they  had  a  member  and 
a  national  leader  In  the  person  of  Sam  Stern. 

For  more  than  a  half  century  he  was  an 
articulate  evangelist  for  the  Elks  and  as  our 
order  approaches  a  century  of  existence  next 
February,  his  handiwork,  his  unceasing 
labors,  have  made  of  It  the  greatest  frater- 
nal organization  of  Its  kind  In  our  nation. 

One  wonders  whether  an  Influence  greater 
than  human  did  not  In  fact  guide  Sam  Stem 
In  smoothing  the  pathway  of  so  many  others. 

The  tragedies  that  beset  his  family — the 
loss  In  early  years  of  his  two  children — 
possibly  more  than  we  know,  made  him  de- 
termined that  others  would  enjoy  life's  sun- 
shine rather  than  Its  shadows. 

No  one  here  today  can  say  how  many 
physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  have 
been  afforded  a  richer  life  because  Sam  Stern 
8&ve  of  his  dedication  In  their  behalf.  But  we 
Icnow  they  are  many. 

And  those  beneflclarles  who  know  he  has 


left  us,  are  today,  I'm  sure,  thinking  kindly 
and  with  deep  appreciation  of  him. 

What  more  need  one  say  than  that:  Sam 
Stern  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  compassion- 
ate man. 

He  in  his  good  works  set  an  example  that 
others  of  us  might  well  emulate. 

I  borrow  some  words  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom : 

Tlie  souls  of  the  Just  are  In  the  hand  of 
God  and  no  torment  shall  touch  them. 

They  seemed  in  the  view  of  the  foolish,  to 
be  dead — but  they  are  In  peace. 

And  so.  Brother  Stern,  now  in  your  eter- 
nal slumber,  we.  In  sorrow  for  your  passing-, 
and  in  admiration  of  your  kind  deeds  here 
among  us,  wish  you  celestial  happiness. 

I  speak  for  one  and  a  half  mllUon  Elks 
when  I  say: 

You,  Sam  Stern,  were  one  of  God's  noble- 
men. 


DEATH  OP  THE  LATE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  661 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Arthur  Younger,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty- 
seven  Members  of  the  House,  with  such 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hotise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  aa  a  fiirther  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  Senator  Murpht,  and  myself, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  139 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Offlcer  to 
jom  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
fimeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  trtuismlt  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  do  so  as  a  further  muk  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  l&te 
Representative  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senators  from  California, 
Senator  Kuchel  and  Senator  Murphy, 


to  join  the  committee  of  the  House  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative J.  Arthur  Younger,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  FOR 
1968 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  farmers 
in  the  greatest  wheat  producing  State  in 
the  Union  will  be  pleased  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman's  announcement 
of  a  59.3  million  acre  wheat  allotment  for 
1968.  I  feel — and  the  great  majority  of 
Kansas  wheat  farmers  will,  too — that 
Secretary  Freeman  made  the  correct 
decision.    , 

Farmers  In  my  State  realize  they  are 
in  the  front  lines  of  the  worldwide  fight 
against  hunger,  and  they  have  no  desire 
to  shirk  the  responsibiUty  of  providing 
enough  food  grains  to  win  tliis  battle. 
But  they  also  realize  the  danger  of  too 
much  production. 

They  are  living  very  close  to  the  years 
when  surplus  overwhelmed  the  market. 
They  are  laboring  in  a  very  cruel  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  can  bankrupt  them  in 
a  very  short  time  if  surpluses  again  build 
up  to  destroy  market  prices. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  the  allotment 
for  next  year  appears  to  be  at  a  level 
which  will  balance  our  own  domestic  and 
our  foreign  needs  with  production  that 
should  not  build  surpluses. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  efforts  Secretary 
Freeman  made  in  obtaining  advice  from 
farmers  In  making  this  decision.  He  or- 
dered a  meeting  in  Kansas  and  In  several 
other  wheat  States  seeking  this  advice. 
I  understand  that  most  farmers  In 
Kansas  suggested  a  1968  allotment  at 
about  the  59.3-million-acre  level. 

I  believe  Secretary  FYeeman  made  the 
correct  decision,  and  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  this  afternoon 
on  wheat  acreage  allotments  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  release  on  the  minimum  an- 
nual export  targets  for  wheat  for  1968 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wheat   Acreage   Allotment   for    1968   An- 
nounced AT  59.3  Mn-LION  Acres 

Washington,  June  23,  1967. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  today  an- 
nounced an  allotment  of  59.3  nuJlion  acres 
for  the  1968  crop  of  wheat. 

"This  acreage  will  produce  the  supply  of 
wheat  needed  to  meet  expected  domestic  and 
export  needs  during  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  July  1,  1968,"  the  Secretary 
said.  "The  decision  follows  widespread  con- 
sultation with  farmers,  the  trade.  Congress- 
men and  officials  of  other  government  agen- 
cies. 

"This  acreage,"  he  continued,  "would  pro- 
vide a  crop  of  approximately  1.5  billion  bush- 
els with  average  weather,  or  slightly  less 
than  this  year's  record  crop.  A  1968  crop 
of  this  size  wlU  balance  with  estimated  do- 
mestic use  of  735  million  bushels  and  an  ex- 
port target  of  at  least  750  million  bushels 
during  the   1968-69   marketing  year." 

The  Secretary  said  that  while  this  de- 
cision could  be  modified  later  this  summer 
if  changed  world  supply  conditions  warrant. 
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or  IX  the  US.  crop  deieriurates  slgniflcamly. 
the  present  supply -clemaucJ  ouil.xjlc  indicates 
that  69.3  million  acres  will  meet  needs  ade- 
quately. ^ 
"The  1968-crop  acreage,"  he  said,  is  gearea 
to  our  expanding  dollar  export  markets  as 
well  as  to  domestic  wheat  needa  at  prices 
attractive  to  pr  -ducers  At  the  ;.>me  time, 
sufficient  produc'.wn  cushion  is  built  in  to 
enable  us,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  to 
continue  meeting  our  obligations  to  help 
those  countries  which  as  yet  are  unable  to 
provide  sufflclen',  food  for  their  people." 

Secretary  Preem^m  sild  this  ..d]u.->tment 
in  allotment^up  32  percent  last  year  and 
down  13  percent  this  year— demonstrates  the 
nexlblUty  intended  in  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

"Both  supply  and  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  can  vary  cimslderably 
from  one  year  to  the  next."  he  said  "Usually 
such  fluctuatlon.s  are  caused  by  forces  be- 
yond control.  I:  is  Impossible  to  predict 
with  absolute  accuracy  wha:  the  weather 
will  do  or  how  much  of  any  une  commodity 
our  competitors  in  world  trade  will  prcKluce 
in  any  one  crop  year  Weather  and  yields 
around  the  world  are  import.int  considera- 
tions." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  Uiat  m  19b6, 
after  increased  domestic  wheat  -i.-reage  had 
been  announced  new  information  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Canada,  and  Australia  indi- 
cated a  bumper  crop.  World  weather  con- 
dltlona  improved  steadily  and  a  .ecord  glob- 
al wheat  crop  resulted. 

"So  It  Isn't  always  possible  to  hit  a  one- 
year  supply  target  exacMy."  he  :ald  "Por 
that  reason  we  have  consulted  broadly 
around  the  country  In  making  the  new 
wheat  acreage  decision 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  the  flexl- 
bUlty  of  the  Fotxl  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  makes  It  possible  to  adjust  to  fluctua- 
tions In  supply  and  demand  and  to  do  It  to 
the  advantage  of  producer,  consumer,  and 
taxpayer. 

"Since  passage  of  this  Act.  total  wheat  In- 
come to  the  nations  farmer  h.is  increased 
»600.000.000"  he  s.ild  "Surpluses  have  been 
eliminated,  yet  our  supplies  remain  ade- 
quate. 

"New  Era  farm  programs  for  other  com- 
modltlee  apply  the  same  supply-management 
nexiblllty."  he  said,  "and  in  general  are 
working  satlsfactorUy  to  balance  supply  with 
demand,  increase  farm  Income  and  eliminate 
surpluses  In  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco. 

"In  setting  the  1968  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment at  the  level  announced  today,  we  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  adequate  supp.y 
to  help  needy  pei-ple  abroad,"  Freeman  con- 
tinued, "But  we  are  also  mindful  of  the  ef- 
fects of  production  In  excess  of  eSTectlve  de- 
mand on  farm  prices  and  the  domestic  wheat 
economy.  We  are  determined  to  maintain  a 
good  balance  between  production  and  de- 
mand, and  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  surplus 
pile-up  of  wheat 

"Even  If  abnormal  weather  prevails  in 
1968"  the  Secretary  said,  "the  carryover 
going  into  the  1968  cn.p  year  will  be  enough 
to  provide  the  necessarv  supply  cushion 
without  reducing  domestic,  export  or  food 
aid  use. 

"During  recent  weeks  wheat  farmers  have 
generally  advocated  a  1968  allotment  of 
around  59  million  acres.  The  viwt  majority 
of  farmers  and  their  representatives,  pr<x:e8- 
sors,  and  the  grain  trade  at  a  series  of  15  In- 
fortnal  hearings  throughout  the  wheat- 
producing  area  May  22  through  June  8 
favored  an  acreage  at  this  level.  For  the  most 
part,  those  who  expressed  a  different  view 
wanted  a  further  reduction  while  a  minority 
favored  a  higher  level." 

Freeman  said  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Grains,  In  a  meeting  on  May  15-16. 
also  recommended  a  1968  allotment  at  the 
level  announced  today. 

The  593  mirion   acre   national  allotment 


lor  1968  rertccts  a  5.5-ml!lloii  acre  allotment 
plus  4  3  million  acres  In  small  farm  increases 
provided  by  the  law.  The  1967  total  allot- 
ment wao  68  million  acres  and  the  1966  total 
alloiment  was  51  6  nUlllon  acres. 

Price  support  and  other  leatures  of  the 
1968  program  will  be  announced  soon.  The 
pattern  will  be  the  same  as  In  1967  with 
marketing  certificates  assuring  producers  full 
parity  on  wheat  for  food  use  in  the  United 
States 


Fpeeman  Announles  Two  Annual  Export 
Targets  for  Whe.\t 
Washington.  June  23  1967.— SecreTJiry  of 
Agriculture  Orvuie  L.  1-reeman  today  an- 
nounced United  States  export  targets  of  750 
million  bushels  of  wheat  from  both  the  1967 
and  1968  crops. 

•These  are  minimum  export  targets,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "They  will  not  be  reached  au- 
tomatically or  easily,  but  we  Intend  to  reach 
them  Ctirrent  conditions  and  trends  Indi- 
cate we  can  do  so  If  business  and  go\ernment 
work  at  It  together." 

Although  total  world  trade  In  wheat  has 
dropped  off  about  17  percent  this  year,  com- 
pared with  196.S  66  the  United  States  Is  set- 
ting a  new  record  in  commercial  wheat  ex- 
port.*. The  commi-Tcial  export  total.  Including 
short-term  credit  and  barter,  for  thl.s  market- 
ing year  is  expected  to  be  430  million  bushels, 
compared  with  336  million  In   1.165-66 

Concessional  sates  and  donations  have  been 
smaller  this  marketing  year  than  in  recent 
years.  The  decline  is  due  to  Increased  aid 
from  other  countries  In  maintaining  the 
needed  level  of  Bhlpmonts  to  India,  a  drop- 
off of  U.S.  food  aid  to  Egypt  Algeria,  and  Yu- 
goslavia, and  a  program  .shift  frtim  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  to  sales  for  dollars  on  long- 
term  credit  terms  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Food  for  Freedom  legislation 
enacted  in  1966  Also,  under  terms  of  the 
new  leglslallun,  greater  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  on  the  use  of  U  8  food  aid  to  meet 
self-help  objectives  In  recipient  countries. 

U  S  wheat  exports  are  expected  to  total 
735  740  million  bushels  this  marketing  year 
although  In  recent  months  export  volume 
has  dropped  from  the  record  volume  of  the 
first  half  of  the  marketing  year.  The  total  In 
1965-66  was  a  record  867  million  bushels. 
Exports  under  P.  L  480  are  e.'^tlmated  at  310 
million  bushels  this  marketing  year,  com- 
pared with  531  million  In   1965-66 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact 
That  the  uual  exporu  for  the  marketing 
year  Just  ending,  and  the  carry-over  June  30 
of  this  year,  are  very  close  to  targets  set  a 
year  ago  when  the  1967  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment  was  established. 

Expected  toUl  exports  at  th.it  time  were 
740  million  bushels,  and  the  June  30  carry- 
over was  estimated  at  390  million  bu.shels 

The  1967  crop  \^  expected  to  supply  all 
domestic  needs  and  the  750-mllllon-bushel 
export  target  while  adding  modestly  to  the 
carryover  of  400  million  bushels  that  will  be 
on  hand  on  July  1  of  this  year. 


S  3  A  BILL  TO  ENFORCE  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  June  19. 
a  three-.iudKe  Federal  court  in  New  York 
dismissed  a  taxpayer's  .suit  challenging 
the  dispersal  of  Federal  funds  to  church- 
related  schools.  Following  a  40-year-old 
rule  of  decision,  the  court  held  that  tax- 
payers do  not  have  sufficient  interest  in 
any  one  program  to  have  standing  to  sue. 
This  is  now  at  least  the  third  time 
this  year  that  courts  have  refused  to  con- 
sider a  fundamental  first  amendment  is- 
sue of  critical  importance  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. And  it  should  be  clear  by  now  the 
courts  will  not  act  until  Congress  removes 


the  procedural  barrier  .standing  in  their 
way.  For  2  years  the  Senate,  v.ith  little 
oppo.sition.  has  pas.sed  legislation  to  do 
thl.s;  and  for  2  year.s  the  bill,  now  num- 
bered S   3,  has  languished  in  the  House 

In  the  last  8  month.s,  evidt-nce  of  the 
need  for  this  bill  and  public  .support  for 
it  have  snowballed  At  the  same  time 
Federal  courts  have  thrown  out  first 
amendment  suits.  State  courts  have  ruled 
State  aid  invalid  under  the  Federal  Con- 
btitulion  As  Judge  Frankcl  -said  in  his 
eloquent  dissenting  upinion  in  the  New- 
York  ca.se: 

Those  who  wrote  the  First  Amendment 
would  have  been  astonished  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  It  might  come  to  be  enforceable 
only  against  the  states 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened; and  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  Anu  I  lean  citizens  m  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  right  to  keep  government  from  aiding 
religion  is  the  only  one  which  cannot 
be  enforced  m  the  Supreme  Court  This 
IS  a  constitutional  tragedy  and  a  travesty 
on  the  rmhts  of  all  Americans 

Although  most  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs  are  being  conducted  intel- 
ligently and  consistent  with  the  Consli- 
lution.  there  are  some— such  as  the  joint 
public-parochial  school  in  Swanlon, 
Vt— that  cannot  meet  even  the  most 
flexible  interpretation  of  the  first 
ainendment.  Still,  the  American  citizen 
is  prevented  from  doing  anything  to  stop 

Tiie  House  of  Representatives  need 
onlv  look  to  its  own  vitriolic  religious 
debate  over  Federal  aid  to  education  last 
month  to  realize  the  consequences  of  our 
leaving  the  Federal  courts  with  their 
hands  tied.  We  can  never  end  this  di- 
visivene.ss  in  our  society  until  we  give 
the  courts  the  authority  to  perform  their 
most  important  function— that  of  de- 
ciding great  constitutional  Issues. 

Scores  of   religious,   educational,  and 
civil  liberties  organizations  realize  this 
and  have  endorsed  S.  3.  The  best  legal 
minds  in  our  universities  have  assisted 
the     Subcommittee     on     Constitutional 
Rights  in  its  long  and  painstaking  wors 
to  produce  the  best  possible  bill.  Major 
dailies  acro.ss  the  country  support  the 
bill    including  newspapers  in  New  York. 
Washington.  Chicago,  Little  Rock.  Pitts- 
burgh, Charlotte,  Wichita,  and  Boston 
As  evidence  of  continuing  press  sup- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  recent  editorials  be  printed  in 
the    Record     following     my     remarks: 
"Church  Aid  Questions  Need  Answer, 
from  the  Denver  Post  of  May  1.  196' 
"Ervin  Bill  To  Allow  Court  Test, "  from 
the  Durham  Herald  of  April   15.  1967. 
and  '-School  Aid  Lacks  Judicial  Review, 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  ol 
May  26,  1967.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  three-judge 
Federal   court   in   New   York,   together 
with   the   dissenting   opinion   of   Judge 
Frankel,  be  printed. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
plead  once  again  for  early  considera- 
tion of  S.  3  In  the  House  so  that  the 
American  people  can  have  a  remedy  for 
one  of  their  most  precious  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  the  opinions  were  ordered  W 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


.]u)}e  :S,  1967 
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(From  the  Denver  Post,  May  1,  19671 
Chitrch    Au)    Questions    Need    Answer 

It  IS  hard  to  believe  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  spending  this  fiscal  year  nearly 
$5  billion  for  education  and  poverty  programs 
m  which  various  churches  and  church 
schools  are  allowed  to  p.irtlclpate  although 
no  one  knows  whether  that  participation  Is 
constitutional  and  present  law  provides  no 
way  to  test  Its  constitutionality. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill  to  correct 
tills  strange  legal  anomaly  by  permitting 
citizens  or  groups  of  citizens  to  bring  court 
actions  to  find  out  If  the  disbursement  of 
federal  money  to  church  institutions  violates 
the  F.rst  Amendment  provisions  that  "Con- 
fess -sh.iU  make  no  law  resp>ectlng  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

The  House  cannot  with  good  conscience 
refuse  to  add  Its  approval.  No  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  wholly  good  and  responsible 
If  It  pours  out  large  sums  on  programs 
operating  under  a  legal  cloud. 

At  the  pre.'^ent  time  chiirch  Institutions 
are  receiving  federal  money,  as  grants  or 
loans  for  schools,  student  loans,  fellowships, 
mental  health  centers,  head  start  programs. 
research,  youth  corps  projects  and  many 
other  purposes. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland 
held  that  state  grants  of  public  money  to 
three  church-controlled  colleges  violated  the 
First  Amendment  .ind  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  review  that  decision. 

But  those  .same  colleges  are  receiving  fed- 
eral money  and.  unless  the  Senate  bill  be- 
comes law.  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  learn 
If  the  federal  expenditures  are  legitimate  and 
proper. 

This  bar  to  a  court  test  exists  by  virtue  of  a 
US  Supreme  Court  decision  back  In  1923. 

At  that  time  the  court  said  a  taxpayer's 
efforts  to  stop  the  federal  government  from 
making  grants  to  the  states  for  maternity 
beneilts  could  not  be  pressed  because  the 
taxpayers  Interest  In  the  amount  involved 
was  minute  and  Indeterminable  and  could 
not  be  the  basis  for  Invoking  court  action. 

This  1923  ruling  was  used  by  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Ohio  only  the  other  day  to 
throw  out  a  suit  In  which  It  was  contended 
that  liie  use  of  federal  money  by  that  state 
to  supply  books  to  parochial  schools  violated 
■he  First  .Amendment. 

Experiences  such  as  these  have  prompted 
S«n  Sam  J.  Ervln.  D-N.C,  to  remark  that 
citizens  ha\e  the  power  to  test  all  provisions 
of  Uie  B.U  of  Rights  except  the  First  Amend- 
ment provision  against  an  establishment  of 
religijn. 

Doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  cliurch  Institutions  will  not  go 
away  merely  because  those  who  hold  those 
doubts  can  find  no  way  to  get  into  court. 

A  detinitiVB  determination  by  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  is  needed  The  bill  pas-sed  by  the 
Senate  would  open  the  way  to  such  a  Judg- 
ment. It  would  clear  the  air  of  angry  contro- 
versy and  enable  Congress  and  the  President 
to  enact  programs  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  we.-e  fully  legal. 

Support  for  the  Senate  bill  Is  Impressive. 
The  U.S.  Oflice  of  EMuc.ition  favors  Judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  Its  pro- 
pram.'?  ."Sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill  include 
Sens.  Ervin;  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  D-Tex.: 
John  S  Cooper.  R-Kv  :  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D- 
Penn  :  Hiram  L  Fung.  R-Hawali.  and  others. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  a  wide  variety  of 
newsp;»pcrs.  Including  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  by  such  orga- 
nizitlons  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Vnlon.  the  National  Education  Association. 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  and  many  others. 

The  House  must  approve  It  unless  Its  mem- 
bers want  to  take  the  jxislUon  that  they  don't 
care  whether  they  are  violating  the  Consti- 
tution or  not. 


[From  the  Durham    (N.C.)    Herald,  Apr,  1.5, 

19671 

Ervin  Bill  To  Allow  Court  Test 

The  nation  needs  the  Ervln  bill  to  allow  a 
court  test  of  federal  aid  to  church-related 
institutions.  The  question  has  particularly 
concerned  schools  and  colleges.  For  years  a 
conflict,  one  side  holding  that  federal  aid  to 
church-related  schools  and  colleges  violates 
the  First  Amendment,  the  other  refusing  to 
support  bills  which  did  not  grant  aid  to 
church  institutions,  p: evented  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  aid  measures.  Finally,  when 
the  bills  allowed  some  forms  of  aid  to 
church-related  schools,  they  passed. 

But  the  question  of  their  constitutionality 
remains.  Under  precedent  of  years'  standing, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  accept 
suits  brought  by  taxpayers  challenging  ap- 
propriations of  public  funds.  The  Ervln  bill 
would  allow  citizens  or  potential  benefi- 
ciaries of  federal  aid  to  challenge  in  the 
courts  the  laws  granting  aid  from  tax  funds 
to  church-related  Institutions.  If  the  Ervin 
proposal  is  enacted,  a  court  test  of  federal 
aid  to  church-related  Institutions  is  almost 
certainly  assured. 

The  Senate  has  twice  passed  the  Ervln  bill, 
last  year  and  again  Tuesday,  April  11.  Fail- 
ure of  the  House  to  act  on  the  bill  last  year 
required  its  relntroduction  in  the  new  Con- 
gress and  a  new  effort  to  secure  its  passage. 
Tlie  obstacle  to  action  by  the  House  last  year 
was  Rep.  Celler,  D-N.Y.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Increasing  sup- 
port for  the  Ervin  bill.  Including  advocates 
of  federal  aid  to  church-related  institutions, 
may  persuade  Rep,  Celler  to  remove  his  road- 
block to  the  bill  and  at  least  allow  it  to  come 
before  the  House  for  a  vote, 

Becavise  a  constitutional  Issue  of  such  im- 
portance Is  Involved,  the  Ervln  bill  should  be 
passed.  Congress  needs  for  Its  "guidance  in 
educational  legislation  a  definitive  interpre- 
tation as  to  whether  the  prohibition  of  an 
established  church  and  the  guarantee  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  First  Constitution  per- 
mits or  bars  the  use  of  tax  funds  for  church- 
related  Institutions.  Allowing  a  citizen  to 
challenge  the  grant  of  public  funds  to  a 
church-related  institution  is  the  surest  way 
to  get  the  interpretation  needed. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  26,   1967] 

School  Aid  Lacks  JtroiciAL  Review 

(By  DanaBuUen) 

Each  time  Congress  gets  around  to  the 
question  of  federal  aid  to  education,  as  the 
House  of  Representativee  did  several  days 
ago,  it  uncovers  anew  the  simmering  contro- 
versy over  whether  huge  federal  programs 
now  are  going  over,  under  and  around  the 
supposedly  sturdy  wall  between  church  and 
stnt/e. 

The  paradox  Is  that  no  one  really  knows. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  the 
issue  In  this  century,  and  unless  things 
change,  it  perhaps  never  wUl,  Meanwhile  the 
programs  themselves  continue  to  spiral. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  a  1923  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  holding  that 
individual  taxpayers  may  not  contest  federal 
expenditures  In  the  courts. 

Although  all  local  and  most  state  ex- 
penditures can  be  questioned  in  such  law- 
suits, the  Justices  felt  that  the  Individual 
federal  taxpayer  simply  was  too  far  down 
the  line  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
national  programs. 

The  lack  of  Judicial  review  has  troubled 
many  people  over  the  years,  especially  as 
bigger  and  more  Innovative  federal  school 
aid  programs  have  come  along. 

In  1965,  for  example,  the  Issue  periled 
the  administration  bill  to  bolster  schools  in 
low  income  neighborhoods,  parochial  schools 
Included,  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  bill  passed.  In  fact,  only  after  Its 
Senate  sponsors  agreed  to  push  a  second  bill 


to  permit  expressly  federal  court  challenges. 
This  measure,  although  approved  by  the 
Senate,  died  in  the  House. 

This  spring  the  same  bill  to  permit  court 
challenges,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln 
Jr.,  D-N.C.  again  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  It  now  awaits  action  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  the  prospects 
this  time  are  believed  somewhat  better  than 
thev  were  the  last  time  around. 

In  essence,  the  legislation  would  give  citi- 
zens the  right  to  contest  any  of  a  group  of 
federal  aid  programs  in  federal  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  it  is  thought  there 
is  a  violation  of  First  Amendment  rights. 
To  avoid  a  flood  of  cases,  lawsuits  would 
have  to  be  filed  within  a  limited  period  and 
multiple  suits  could  be  heard  together.  The 
programs  that  could  be  contested  are  pri- 
marily in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and 
poverty. 

To  be  successful,  of  course,  a  litigant 
would  have  to  prove  that  the  federal  ex- 
penditure Involved  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly supports  some  type  of  religious  ac- 
tivity. 

Ervln  has  emphasized  that  the  measure 
makes  no  attempt  to  define  how  the  First 
Amendment  should  be  applied.  This  would 
be  left  up  to  the  courts.  What  Ervin  is  in- 
terested in  is  providing  some  method  so  that 
Congress  can  "legislate  (in  the  future)  in 
constitutional  light  rather  than  in  constitu- 
tional darkness." 

'It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  'for  Congress 
to  legislate  intelligently,  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  administer  intelligently,  in  a  con- 
stitutional vacuum  .  .  ." 

According  to  Ervin  this  "constitutional 
vacuum"  already  has  permitted  some  "gro- 
tesque" situations. 

In  Vermont,  he  says,  a  .$56,000  grant  has 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
for  planning  of  a  Joint  public  and  parochial 
high  school.  "If  erected,"  he  states,  "this 
would  be  the  first  combined  publlc-rellglous 
educational  facility  conceived  and  sponsored 
by  the  federal  (government)." 

In  Maryland,  Ervln  cites  a  case  in  which 
the  highest  state  court  last  fall  held  state 
aid  to  three  colleges  unconstitutional  under 
the  First  Amendment  because  of  the  col- 
leges' relifTious  Involvement. 

■Nevertheless,"  says  Ervin,  "those  same 
colleges  are  contlntilng  to  receive  federal 
monev  simply  because,  In  the  absence  of  en- 
abling legislation  ,  .  ,  the  grants  cannot  be 
challenged." 

This,  however,  points  up  a  basic  fact  that 
constitutes  the  greatest  single  hurdle  Ervin 's 
measure  faces  in  the  House.  If  lawsuits  are 
permitted  to  contest  federal  expenditures  at 
least  some  payments  logically  could  be 
banned. 

The  political  impact  of  this  prospect  is 
enormou.s.  Some  observers  maintain  that 
many  parochial  schools  and  church-related 
colleges  already  are  fighting  a  battle  for  sur- 
vival that  can  be  won  only  with  state  and 
federal  help. 

So,  although  a  strong  legal  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  nations  highest  court 
should  be  able  to  rule  on  any  important  ac- 
tion involving  religious  freedom,  the  political 
facts  of  life  make  the  outcome  of  the  present 
effort  in  this  direction  more  of  a  question 
mark. 

Florence  Fl.\st,  Albert  Shanker,  Hflfn  D. 
Henkin,  Frank  Abrams.  C.  Irving  Dwork. 
Florence    Levin    and    Helen    D.    Butten- 

WIESER,    PLAINTIFFS,     V.    JoHN     W.     GARDNER, 

AS     Secretary     of     the     Department     of 
Health,  Edl-cation,   and  Welfare  of   the 
United   States,   and   Harold   Howe,   2d.  as 
Commissioner      of      Education      of      the 
United    States,    defendants 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District 
of  New  Yori:,  66  Civ,  4102 
Argued    Mny    25,    1967;    decided    June    19, 
1967    before:    Hays.    Circuit    Judge   and   Mc- 
Gohey  and  Frankel,  District  Judges. 
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Leo  Pfeffer,    New    Yorlc.    New    York    i  Jo- 
seph    B.     R   bliison     and     Dona'.d     M 
Kresge.   on    the    brief i.    fo^  Plaintiffs. 
Arthur  S.  OUclc    Robert  M   Morgenchau. 
United  States  Attorney  for  t.ie  So'ich- 
em  District   of   New   York.  Michael   D 
Hesa.   Assistiut   U  b     Attorney    on  the 
brief),  /or  Defe'idan'.^ 
Thomas   F    Daly     New    York     New    York 
(Lord.    Day    &    Lord     Julius    Berman. 
Reuben    E     Gr  ea    ai.d    Marcel    Weber, 
on  the   brief  I.  /or   Proposed   Inteiig- 
noTS. 
Hays.  Circuit  Judi;e    This  is  an  action  tc 
enjoin    the   defendants    from    using    federal 
funds   to  finance   guidance   services  ar.d   in- 
struction   in   reading     arithmetic    and    othei 
subjects  In  religiously  operated  ■schools    and 
to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  other  In- 
structional materials  for  use  In  such  schools 
It  is  alleged  that  defendants  are  using  fed- 
eral funds  for  these  purpos«?s  in  administer- 
ing Titles   I  and    II  of   the   Elementary   and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965,  20   USC 
55  241  a-1.  821-27   i  Supp    I.   1965 1. 

Plaintiffs  requested  that  a  three-Judge 
court  be  convened  pursuant  to  28  U  S  C 
i  2282.  2284  to  consider  their  contention 
that  If  these  expenditures  are  authorized  by 
the  Act  the  statute  constitutes  a  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion"  and  a 
law  "prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof" 
ill  violation  of  tae  Fir.5t  A.^lendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Defend- 
ants opposed  the  application  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  three- Judge  court  and  moved  to 
dlsml&s  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
plaintiffs  laclc  standing  to  sue  The  applica- 
tion for  a  three-Judge  court  was  granted 
See  Flast  v  Gardner.  66  Civ  4102  i3DNY 
April  27.  1987).  We  must  decide  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

A  group  of  parents  whose  children  attend 
religiously  operated  schools  and  receive  or 
are  eligible  to  receive  .special  educitlonal 
help  available  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  have  re- 
quested leave  to  intervene  as  defendants  in 
this  action. 

We  hold  that  pUmtitTs  have  no  standing 
to  bring  this  action.  thj#  there  Is  tnus  no 
justiciable  controversy  and  this  court  there- 
fore lacks  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter 
Our  disposition  of  the  case  makes  it  urmec- 
essary,  for  reasons  set  out  more  fully  below, 
to  pas3  on  the  application  for  intervention 

I 

The  issue  of  plaintiffs'  stinding  has  been 
presented  separately  and  we  have  received 
briefs  and  heard  argument  only  on  this  pre- 
llmlnary  Issue 

It  Is  clear  that  if  plaintiffs  have  standing 
to  sue  It  is  because  they  pav  federal  income 
taxes. 

Consideration  of  the  st  mdlng  of  a  federal 
taxpayer  to  sue  to  prevent  th?  depletion  of 
the  federal  trea'iury  caused  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  for  unconstitutional 
purposes  must  begin  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  Fothmgham  :  yfe:!on 
262  US  447  il9'J3i  In  that  case  a  taxpiyer 
sought  to  enjoin  administration  of  the  Ma- 
ternity Act  of  19-' 1  which  provided  for  the 
approprtat.on  of  federal  funds  tri  combat 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  The  taxpayer 
claimed  that  by  enactir:g  the  statute  Con- 
gress had  exceeded  Its  powers  and  had 
usurped  powers  reiserved  to  the  states  bv  the 
Tenth  Amendme--.;  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  appropriation  would  be 
"to  increase  the  burden  of  future  taxation 
and  thereby  take  her  property  without  due 
process  of  law  "  26J  U  S  at  486. 

The  Supreme  Court  distinguished  cases 
permitting  municipal  taxpayers  to  sue  to  en- 
join the  expenditure  of  municipal  funds  and 
stated  that  the  interest  of  a  federal  taxpayer 
"In  the  moneys  or  the  Treasury  is  shared 
with    millions    of    others     is    comparatively 


mmutf  and  indeterminable,  and  the  effect 
upon  future  taxation,  of  any  payment  out 
of  the  funds,  so  remote,  fluctuating  and  vm- 
certain.  that  no  basis  is  afforded  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court  of 
equity  "  26-2  US   at  487 

The  Court  held  th«t  a  federal  taxpayer, 
as  such,  cannot  make  the  showing,  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  Judicial  review  of  a  stat- 
ute, "that  he  has  sustained  or  Is  Immedi- 
ately In  d anger  of  sti.-<t.ilnlng  some  direct  In- 
Jury  as  the  result  of  its  enfi>rcement,  and 
nrt  merely  that  he  suffers  In  some  Indefinite 
wav  1.1  common  with  people  generally  '  262 
UH  lit  483 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Frof 'iinij'iam 
decision  eJtabllshe.s  a  rule  of  Judicial  self-re- 
strain' rather  than  a  limitation  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts  under  Article 
III.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
They  argue  that  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
the  policy  of  Judicial  self-restraint  the 
Frot^lt•^g^larn  rule  has  no  application  to  is- 
sues arising  out  of  the  Free  Exercise  and 
Establi.shment  Clauses  of  the  Pirft  Amend- 
ment 

Since  the  Frothirig>i.arn  decision  Is  bind- 
ing on  this  court  regardless  of  whether  it 
states  a  constitutional  principle  or  a  rule 
of  policy  we  need  not  consider  the  much 
debated  question  whether  the  rule  Is  one 
of  constitutional  dimension  •  Moreover, 
plaintiffs'  attempt  to  distinguish  Frothirig- 
ham  on  the  ground  that  the  Instant  litiga- 
tion Involves  rights  protected  by  the  First 
.Amendment  must  be  rejected  In  Ught  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Dorernui  v. 
Board  of  Education.  342  US  429  i  19521.  In 
that  case  a  group  of  taxpayers  sought  a 
Judgment  declaring  unconstitutional  under 
the  Establishment  Clause  a  New  Jersey  stat- 
ute that  provided  for  the  reading  of  verses 
from  Old  Testament  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day  The  Supreme  Court,  citing 
Frothingkam  !■  Mellon  and  quoting  from  its 
opinion  In  that  case,  held  that  plaintiffs 
lacked  standing  to  raise  this  First  Amend- 
ment claim 

"Without  disparaging  the  availability  of 
the  remedy  by  taxpayer's  action  to  restrain 
unconstitutional  acts  which  result  In  direct 
pecuniary  Injury,  we  reiterate  what  the 
Court  said  of  a  federal  statute  as  equally  true 
when  a  st.ite  Act  Is  assailed  The  party  who 
Invokes  the  power  must  be  able  to  show  not 
only  that  the  statute  Is  Invalid  but  that  he 
has  sustained  or  Is  immediately  In  danger  of 
.sustaining  some  direct  Injury  as  the  result 
of  Its  enforcement,  and  not  merely  that  he 
suffers  In  some  inde.lnlte  way  In  common 
with  people  generally'  Masaactiiiaetta  v. 
.yfellon.  supra    at  488. 

'It  Is  true  that  this  Court  found  a  Justici- 
able controversy  in  Eierson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 330  U.S.  1  But  Everson  showed  a 
measurable  appropriation  or  disbursement 
of  school-district  lunds  occasioned  solely  by 
the  activities  complained  of  This  complaint 
does  not. 

"We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  slate 
court  may  not  render  an  opinion  on  a  fed- 
eral constitutional  question  even  under 
such  circumstances  that  It  can  be  regarded 
only  as  advl.sory  But,  because  our  own  Ju- 
risdiction Is  cast  In  terms  of  'case  or  contro- 
ver.sy.'  we  cannot  accept  as  the  basis  for  re- 


view, nor  as  the  basis  for  conclusive  dispo- 
sition of  an  l-ssue  of  federal  law  without  re- 
view, any  procedure  which  does  not  consti- 
tute such. 

"The  taxpayer's  action  can  meet  this  test, 
but  only  when  It  Is  a  good-faith  pocketbook 
action  It  Is  apparent  that  the  grievance 
which  It  is  sought  to  litigate  here  Is  not  a 
direct  doUars-and-cents  Injury  but  Is  a  re- 
ligious difference 

■  If  appellants  established  tlie  requisite 
special  injury  necessary  to  a  taxpayer's  case 
or  controversy.  It  would  not  matter  that 
their  dominant  inducement  to  action  was 
more  religious  than  mercenary.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  motivation  but  of  possession  of 
the  requisite  financial  Interest  that  Is,  or  U 
threatened  to  be.  injured  by  the  unconsti- 
tutional conduct.  We  find  no  such  direct 
and  particular  financial  Interest  here."  342 
U.S.  at  434-35.  See  e.g..  Elliott  v  Wkite.  23  P. 
2d  997  (DC  Clr.  19'28);  Protestants  and 
Other  Arnericant  Vnit'^d  v  United  States, 
No  3303  iS.DOhlo.  March  20,  1967 1;  cf 
Abington  School  Dmt.  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S 
203.  224  n9  (19631.  Congressional  Record 
vol  111.  pt  6.  pp  7317-7318;  S  Rep  No  85. 
90th  Cong,  1st  Sess    5-7.  17-18  (1967 1. 

As  the  quoted  material  makes  clear.  £ier- 
son  1  Board  of  Education.  330  US  1  (1947> 
doe.s  not  support  plaintiffs  position  since 
that  action  was  brought  by  a  local  taxpayer 
whose  economic  interests  were  dlrecth 
affected  by  local  school  board  expenditures. 
Inapposite  t(X)  are  cases  such  as  Abington 
School  District  v  Schempp.  supra,  Engel  r 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962);  Zoroc^i  v  Clan- 
son.  343  US.  306  (1952 1 ;  and  McCollum  v 
Board  of  Education.  333  U.S.  203  (1948).  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  plaintiffs  were  either 
children  attending  public  schools  or  their 
parents  who  were  "directly  affected  by  the 
laws  and  practices  against  which  their  com- 
plaints are  directed."  Abington  School  Dis- 
trict V.  Schempp.  supra.  374  U.S.  at  224  n9: 
see  Zo'ach  v  Clauson.  supra,  343  US.  at  309 
n  4.  cf  McGoican  v  Maryland.  366  US  420 
429  31   I  1961). 

Finally,  although  the  Frothmgham  rule 
has  been  criticized  "  the  case  has  never  been 
overruled  or  limited  by  the  Supreme  Court.' 
Indeed,  the  citation  of  Frothingham  In  the 
recent  case  of  Abbott  Laboratories  r  Gard- 
ner. 35  U.S.LWeek  4433.  4438  (U.S.  May  22. 
19671  attests  to  Its  continuing  vitality.  That 
the  Senate  has  recently  passed  a  bill  for  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  an  exception  to 
the  Frothingham  rule  by  conferring  stand- 
ing on  any  federal  taxpayer  to  raise  the  First 
Amendment  questions  tendered  here  (see 
S  3,  90th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.;  S.  Rep  No.  85.  90th 
Cong  .  1st  Sess  4-7  t  1967)  i.  further  supporu 
our  conclusion 

n 

Our  disposition  of  the  case  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  pass  upon  the  application 
for  intervention  The  Involvement  of  the  pro- 
posed interveners  In  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  dlsml-ss  could  not  have  been  greater 
had  the  motion  to  Intervene  been  granted 
They  hive  filed  briefs  and  participated  in 
oral  argument  The  contention  on  which  they 
b.ise  their  claim  that  their  interests  will  not 
be  adequately  represented  by  the  present  de- 
fendants, that  If  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  did  not  confer  equal 


•  See.  e^  ,  Dorernus  v  Board  of  Education 
342  US  429  434  35  (1952);  Davis.  "Judicial 
C  )ntrul  L>f  .Administrative  Action  '  A  Review. 
66  Colum  L  Rev  635.  666  ( 1966 )  :  3  Davis.  Ad- 
ministrative L.1W.  S  22  09  at  243  '1958i  and 
5  22  10  at  64  (Supp  1965):  S  Rep  No  85. 
90th  Cong  Ist  Sess  4  i  1967 1  ;  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  'he  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R9th  C'lng  2d  Sess  Part  2  492-501  <1966i 
(Statement  of  Profes.sors  Davis  Ortswold  and 
Preundi:  Congrcssionai  RrroRo  vol  111.  pt 
5  pp  6131-6132  (remarks  of  Representative 
Celleri. 
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•See.  eg.  D.i.is,  "Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
mlnlst.-ative  Action"  A  Review.  66  Colum. 
L  Rev  635.  059  69  (1966);  Davis.  Admin- 
istrative Law.  ■:  22  09  (1958);  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rlghta 
Mf  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
B'lth  Cong  .  2d  .Sess  .  Fart  2.  492-96.  498  500 
I  1966 1.  but  see  Dean  Orlswold's  view, 
Hearl:igs.  supra  496  97  (1966);  Note.  Tax- 
payers' Suits  A  Survey  and  Summary.  69 
Yaie  I.J    895.  918-19   (1960) 

■>  But  cf  Public  Affairs  Associates.  Inc  v 
fiir^oier  369  U.S.  111.  114  (1962)  (concurring 
opinion) . 


senef.^s  on  parochial  sc)iool  children  it  would 
interfere  with  their  right  of  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  would  be  material  only  If  this 
court  were  to  reach  the  merits  of  plaintiffs' 
compialnt.  Since  we  do  not  reach  the  merits 
we  need  not  decide  whether  this  argument  of 
the  proposed  Intervenors  requires  that  per- 
mission to  intervene  be  granted. 

The  Clerk  Is  directed  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint lor  lack  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter 

FRANKfL.  District  Judge  (dissenting) : 
There  li  no  disagreement  among  us  as  to  the 
principle  that  we  ought  almost  invariably  to 
foUoT:^'  rather  than  anticipate  Supreme  Court 
precedents.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  perfectly  clear  that  one  of  its  earlier 
cases  IS  about  to  be  overruled.'  or  unless  a 
dec'.si-'n  has  been  eviscerated  without  benefit 
of  Shepard's  formal  rites. =  we  are  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  precedents  given  us  at  our 
time  of  decision.  Granting  the  force  of  these 
pnnciples.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  course  we 
should  follow  here  is  charted  by  Frothingham 
V  Mellon.  262  U.S.  447  (1923),  or  any  other 
single  decision.  The  Supreme  Cotu-t  has  never 
confronted  directly  the  troublesome  question 
of  standing  we  have  In  this  case.  And  I  believe 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Court's  decisions 
relevant  to  our  inquiry  entail  a  conclusion 
contrary  to  that  of  the  majority.  Accordingly. 
with  the  utmost  deference.  I  must  respect- 
fully dissent  from  the  decision  that  plaintiffs 
lack  Et.indmg. 

In  organizing  the  thoughts  leading  to  this 
conc!-.:sinn.  It  has  seemed  convenient  to  begin 
With  ..n  affirmative  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  holding  that  plaintiffs  have  standing,  and 
to  tur:.  then  to  the  grounds  for  distinguish- 
ing Frothingham.  I  shall  proceed  in  that 
order 

I 

It  is  appropriate,  whether  or  not  It  should 
be  necessary,  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
our  divergent  conclusions  on  standing  Im- 
port no  views  as  to  whether  plaintiffs  would 
ultimately  prevail  on  the  merits.  See  Baker  v. 
Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  208  (1962).  Given  only 
that  the  issues  posed  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment are  not  frivolous.'  the  issue  decided 
today  could  not  be  affected  by  a  forecast,  if 
we  made  one,  that  the  complaint  must  ultl- 
mate'.v  be  dismissed  on  substantive  grounds. 
Cf  Bell  V.  Hood.  327  U  S  678.  683  ( 1946) .  On 
the  other  hand,  to  complete  the  perspective, 
the  Government  acknowledges  that  its  argu- 
ment* opposing  plaintiffs'  standing  would  be 
no  different  If  the  case  Involved  federal  ap- 
prrjpriations  to  buUd  churches  for  particular 
sect:—:  c  .  presumably  clear  violations  of  the 
First  Amendment's  ban  against  laws  "re- 
spect!:.g  an  establishment  of  religion  •  •  •."* 


In  a  word,  the  issue  decided  today  may 
be  stated  this  way:  Does  a  plaintiff,  suing  as 
a  federal  "citizen  and  taxpayer,"  assert  "a 
legally  cognizable  Injury,"  sustained  by  him, 
Baker  v.  Cairr,  supra,  at  208,  when  he  alleges 
that  a  federal  statute  authorizes,  or  is  be- 
ing applied  to  grant,  support  for  one  or 
more  religious  establishments?  "The  touch- 
stone •  •  •  Is  Injury  to  a  legally  protected 
right  •  •  •."  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee  v.  McGrath.  341  U.S.  123,  140-41 
(1951)  (opinion  of  Burton,  J..  Joined  by 
Douglas,  J.).  The  asserted  right  "may  be 
based  on  an  Interest  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  statute."  Id.  at  152  (Frankfurter,  J., 
concurring) ;  see  also  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  v. 
Sullivan,  372  U.S.  58,  64  n.6  (1963);  Alabama 
Power  Co.  \.  lakes,  302  U.S.  464,  475,  478-79 
(1938). 

Another,  more  recent,  and  obviously  perti- 
nent formulation  of  the  concept  is  this: 
"Have  the  [plalntlffsl  alleged  such  a  personal 
stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  as 
to  assure  that  concrete  adverseness  which 
sharpens  the  presentation  of  Issues  upon 
which  the  court  so  largely  depends  for  Illum- 
ination of  difficult  constitutional  questions? 
This  Is  the  gist  of  the  question  of  standing." 
Baker  v.  Corr,  supra,  at  204. 

Appraising  the  substantive  character  of  the 
wrong  asserted  in  the  complaint  in  Ught  of 
the  foregoing  definitions,  It  seems  reasonably 
clear  to  me  that  plaintiffs  have  standing  to 
maintain  this  suit.  They  allege  the  vividly 
personal,  vital,  Intimate,  and  grave  hurt 
against  which  the  Establishment  Clauses  was 
meant  to  guard.  And  unless  they  can  sue  to 
redress  this  kind  of  grievance,  the  first  of  the 
"preferred  freedoms"  safeguarded  by  the 
First  Amendment  is  substantially  unenforce- 
able against  federal  violations,  to  which  the 
Amendment  was  initially  and  for  a  long  time 
exclusively,  directed.^ 
;.    The    Establishment    Clause    forbids    the 

use  of  tax  money  to  support  any  religion, 

and  confers  an  enforceable  "right"  upon 

the   federal   taxpayer   claiminff   this   basic 

protection  • 

It  Is  now  familiar  to  all  who  have  touched 
this  subject  that  a  central  concern — perhaps 


•  See  Barnette  v.  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Ed  47  F.  Supj/.  251.  252-253  (S.D.W.  Va. 
1342    at  d  .  319  U.S.  624  ( 1913 ) . 

See  Gold  v.  DiCarlo,  235  F.  Supp  817.  818- 
20  ift  DN.Y  1964).  aff'd..  380  U.S.  520  (1965). 
A  proposition  earlier,  and  properly,  con- 
ceded by  defendants.  The  Government  moved 
for  dismissal  by  a  single  Judge,  without  con- 
vening a  three-Judge  court,  when  the  case 
first  came  to  me.  on  the  sole  ground  that  the 
claim  of  .<>tanding  lacked  sufficient  substance 
to  be  heard  by  three  Judges  It  was  acknowl- 
edged at  the  time  that  no  similar  contention 
was  being  made  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  complaint.  Cf.  Department  of  Health. 
Educ.ition.  and  Welfare.  Memorandum  on  the 
Impact  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitur-.on  upon  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  50 
Geo  L  J   349  (1961) 

'  This  concession  by  the  Government, 
though  not  binding  upon  us.  would  seem  In- 
evitable as  a  matter  of  the  logic  and  intellec- 
tual honesty  that  have  characterized  the  ef- 
forts of  government  counsel  in  this  case  as 
In  others  No  less  properly,  government  coun- 
sel noted  that  the  unlikely  case  of  an  ap- 
propri:aion  to  build  a  church  might  fortui- 


tously give  standing  to  someone  other  than 
a  taxpayer — e.g.,  a  property  owner  resisting 
condemnation  of  his  land  for  the  questioned 
purpose.  But  that  sort  of  remotely  possible 
happenstance  does  not  basically  affect  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  Moreover,  It 
would  not  be  pertinent  to  other  hypothetlcals 
that  could  be  put — for  example,  the  use  of 
government  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
clerics,  to  support  existing  religious  struc- 
tures, etc.  In  strict  logic,  the  Issue  of  stand- 
ing remains  separate,  preliminary,  and  un- 
changed throughout,  though  It  Is  fair  to 
recognize  that  some  non-logical  nerve  may 
tingle  when  the  stark  proposition  is  put  that 
concededly  unlawful  or  tmconstitutional  ac- 
tion Is  m  effect  Immune  from  Judicial  scru- 
tiny. Cf.  Harmon  v.  Brucker,  355  U.S.  579 
(1958) ;  Leedom  v.  Kyne,  358  U.S.  184  (1958) 

0  The  Establishment  Clause  Is  literally  the 
first  one  In  the  First  Amendment.  It  may  be 
acknowledged  In  passing  that  this  does  not 
elevate  It  above  the  rest  of  the  Article.  See 
Prince  v.  Massachusetts.  321  U.S.  158,  164 
(1944).  The  point  approaches  pedantry, 
however;  It  should  be  enough  to  note  the 
familiar  principle  that  the  whole  of  the 
First  Amendment  occupies  a  "preferred  posi- 
tion" (id.  at  164,  167)  in  our  constitutional 
firmament  and  Is  most  notably  and  singu- 
larly In  the  domain  of  the  personal  liberties 
entitled  to  Judicial  protection. 

'  This  dissent  Is  confined  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  plaintiffs  have  standing  to  assert 
their  claim  under  the  Establishment  Clause. 
As  the  complaint  now  stands.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  they  could  also  demonstrate 
standing  under  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  on 
which  they  also  count.  See  McGowan  v.  Mary- 


the  most  central  concern — of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  is  to  ban  utterly  the  use  of  pub- 
lic moneys  to  support  any  religion  or  all 
religions.  The  history  is  reviewed  In  Everson 
v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1  (1947) ,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  repeat  at  length  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  there  and  else- 
where. It  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  both  the 
majority  and  the  dissenters  In  that  case 
recognized,  affirmed,  and  undertook  to  apply 
the  vital  First  Amendment  principle  forbid- 
ding the  "support"  of  churches  through  the 
exaction  of  "taxes  and  tithes."  See,  e.g.,  330 
U.S.  at  8,  9,  10,  11;  id.  at  21,  22,  24,  26  (Jack- 
son, J.,  dissenting) ;  id.  at  32.  33.  36-37,  40-41, 
43.  44-45  (Rutledge,  J.,  dissenting)." 

"  •  •  •  The  Imposition  of  taxes  to  pay  min- 
isters' salaries  and  to  build  and  maintain 
churches  and  church  property  aroused  their 
Indignation.  •  •  •  It  was  these  feelings 
which  found  expression  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment. •  •  •  Virginia,  where  the  established 
church  had  achieved  a  dominant  influence 
in  political  affairs  and  where  many  excesses 
attracted  wide  public  attention,  provided  a 
great  stimulus  and  able  leadership  for  the 
movement.  The  people  there,  as  elsewhere, 
reached  the  conviction  that  individual  re- 
ligious liberty  could  be  achieved  best  under 
a  government  which  was  stripped  of  all  power 
to  tax.  to  supfKirt.  or  otherwise  to  assist  any 
or  all  religions,  or  to  Interfere  with  the  be- 
liefs of  any  religious  individual  or  group." 
Id.  at  11. 

Following  the  quoted  passage,  the  Court 
traced  the  "dramatic  climax  In  Virginia  In 
1785-86.  "  the  collaborative  struggles  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  the  latter's  famous 
Remonstrance,  and  the  resulting  "Virginia 
Bill  for  Religious  Liberty,"  with  Its  ban 
against  enforced  public  support  of  any 
church  or  religion.  Id.  at  11-13.  And  It  re- 
affirmed {id.  at  13)  "that  the  provisions  of 
the  First  Amendment,  In  the  drafting  and 
adoption  of  which  Madison  and  Jefferson 
played  such  leading  roles,  had  the  same  ob- 
jective and  were  intended  to  provide  the  same 
protection  against  governmental  Intrusion 
on  religious  liberty  as  the  Virginia  statute." 

"Support"  by  the  use  of  taxpayers"  money 
lay  at  the  heart  of  Jefferson's  and  Madison's 
concern.  Madison's  Remonstrance,  "an  event 
basic  In  the  history  of  religious  liberty." 
McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  333 
U.S.  at  214  (Frankfiu-ter,  J.,  concurring),  was 
written,  after  all.  to  denounce  proposed  "re- 
ligious assessments" — and.  indeed,  assess- 
ments to  be  used  for  "support  to  religious 
education."  Ibid.  In  that  historic  document 
he  argued  successfully,  and  led  to  the  First 
Amendment's  assurance,  that  no  federal  of- 
ficial should  be  empowered  to  "force  a  citizen 
to  contribute  three  pence  only  of  his  property 
for  the  support  of  any  one  establish- 
ment •  *  •."  330  U.S.  at  65-66.  To  allow  even 
such  trivial  exactions,  he  wrote,  would  em- 


land,  366  U.S.  U.S.  420,  429-30  ( 1961) .  While  it 
probably  makes  no  practical  difference.  If 
my  views  had  prevailed,  decision  of  the 
latter  question  could  have  been  postponed 
until  the  court  had  a  full  record  on  the 
merits  of  plaintiffs'  claims,  possibly  Includ- 
ing some  pertinent  amendments  to  the  com- 
plaint to  conform  to  what  might  ultimately 
be  proved. 

"The  fullest  account  of  the  point  is  in  the 
dissent  of  Mr.  JtisUce  Rutledge,  who  printed 
as  an  Appendix  Madison's  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  against  Religious  Assessments 
of  1785,  330  U.S.  at  63  et  seq.  Although  In  dis- 
sent, what  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  wrote  and 
collected  there  has  continued  to  be  cited  by 
the  Court  to  reflect  the  agreed  understanding 
of  the  evils  that  generated,  and  were  meant 
to  be  proscribed  by.  the  Establishment 
Clause.  See.  e.g..  Abinpton  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  218-19  (1963);  Tor- 
caso  V.  Watkins,  367  U.S.  488,  492  n.  7,  493 
( 1961) ;  McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333 
US.  203.  210  notes  6  and  1  (1948) . 
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power  the  offlclal  to  force  the  citizen  "to  con- 
form to  any  other  establishment  In  all  cases 
whatsoever  •  •  •  '  Id.  at  66  And  so  It  was 
essential  "to  take  alarm  at  the  tlrst  experi- 
ment on  our  liberties"  (id  at  65)— to  strike, 
as  had  the  "freemen  of  America,"  before 
usurpation  had  become  habit  "and  entangled 
the  question  In  precedents  "  Ibid 

The  awerted  wrong.  IT  the  EsUbllshment 
Clause  has  been  violated,  is  for  every  un- 
willing contributor  the  very  kind  of  "sup- 
port" against  which  the  Amendment  was 
directed.  "The  matter  Is  not  one  of  quantity. 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money 
expended."  £rerson,  supro,  at  63  (Rutledge. 
J.,  dissenting).  The  separation  must  be 
"complete  and  unequivocal,"  Zorach.  v. 
Clauson,  343  US  306.  312  t  1952  i ;  the  "slight- 
est breach"  Is  to  be  resisted  Eic-ion.  "tupra, 
at  18.  II  there  is  "support,  '  as  plaintiffs  here 
allege,  then  the  "wall  of  separation"  has 
been  breached,  and  the  evU  denounced  by 
the  First  Amendment  has  been  realized. 

But  why  the  separation'  Why  the  wall' 
Who,  If  anyone.  Is  hurt  by  breaches^  What 
Is  the  nature  of  the  hurf 

The8«  questions,  which  ask  about  "stand- 
ing." find  recent  responses  in  Engrl  v  Vttale, 
370  U.S.  421  (1962 1,  where  the  Court  re- 
cal!ed  what  the  Framers  had  le.irned  In  their 
blood  about  the  meaning  of  establishment  ' 
It  said.  In  passages  pertinent  here  i  id  at 
430-33.  emphasis  added  i 

•••  •  •  "XTje  Establishment  Clau.=^e,  unlike 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  does  not  depend 
upon  any  showing  of  direct  governmental 
compulsion  and  is  violated  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  establish  an  official  religion 
whether  those  laws  operate  directly  to  coerce 
nonobservlng  individuals  or  not.  This  Is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  laws  ofUclally  prescrib- 
ing a  particular  form  of  religious  worship 
do  not  Involve  coercion  of  such  individuals. 
When  the  powey.  pratigi'  and  financial  .■,up- 
poTt  of  government  is  placed  behind  a  par- 
ticular religioui  be'.iff,  the  indirect  coerciie 
pressure  upon  religioui  rmnoritiei  to  cori- 
form  to  the  preiaiUng  of]icially  approved 
reunion  is  plain.  •  •  •  Another  purpose  of 
the  Establishment  Clau.se  rested  upon  an 
awareness  of  the  hLstorical  fact  that  govern- 
meniaUy  established  religion.^  arid  religioui 
persecutions  go  harid  in  hand  •  •  •  The 
Founders  knew  that  only  a  few  years  after 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayers  became  the 
only  accepted  form  of  religious  services  In 
the  established  Church  of  England,  an  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  to  compel  all  Eng- 
lishmen to  attend  those  services  and  to  make 
It  a  criminal  offense  to  conduct  or  attend 
religious  gatherings  of  any  other  kind  •  •  • 
a  law  which  was  consistently  flouted  by 
dissenting  religious  groups  In  England  and 
which  contributed  to  widespread  persecu- 
tions of  people  like  John  Buny.in  who  per- 
sisted In  holding  'unlawful  Irellglniii;  meet- 
ings ...  to  the  great  disturbance  and  dis- 
traction of  the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom .  .  .'  And  they  knew  that  similar  perse- 
cutions had  received  the  sanction  of  law  In 
several  of  the  colonies  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  offlclai  religions 
In  thoee  colonies  It  tra^  in  targe  part  to  get 
completely  away  from  this  sort  of  sy.'iterKatic 
reliffious  persecution  that  the  Founder.'^ 
brought  into  being  our  Natiort.  our  Consti- 
tution, and  our  Bill  of  Righ'n  utth  if?  pro- 
hibition again't  any  go' crn-n>'»ifai  estab- 
lishment of  religion  ' 

Thoee  words  describe  the  subject  matter 
of  this  lawsuit,  whether  or  not  plaintiffs 
are  right  on  the  merits,  so  far  as  our  issue 
of  standing  Is  concerned  We  deal  with  what 
the  BUI  of  Rights  enshrines  aa  the  most 
sacred  of  things,  the  hearts  and  the  spirits 
of  men.  The  claim  is  that  the  plalntliTs' 
money  U  being  used  in  an  offlclal  program 
which  la  being  conducted  so  as  to  violate  the 
First  Amendment's  protection  of  these  and 
other  citizens  against  the  danger  of  coercion, 
thought-control,   and  persecution. 


If  we  wrote  on  an  utterly  clean  slate,  even 
the  fact  of  tax  payments  might  be  Im- 
material. Our  direct  knowledge  of  tyranny 
ought  to  be  fresh  enough  to  teach  that  there 
may  be,  In  the  kind  of  wrong  against  which 
plaintiffs  complain.  Immediate  and  personal 
assault  sufficient  to  comprise  "legal  Injury." 
Even  novelty,"  after  all,  has  nut  prevented 
the  courts  from  recognizing  "justiciability  " 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitutional 
scheme  Joint  Anti-Fa^ist  Refugee  Commit- 
t'-e  V.  McGrath.  34  US.  .iiip'a,  at  159 
(Frankfurter.  J.  concurring).  It  should  be 
no  more  difficult  to  Identify  an  "Injury." 
amounting  to  the  beginnings  of  "c<jerclon" 
and  "persecution."  so  dramatically  central  In 
the  concerns  of  those  who  wrote  the  Flr-it 
Amendment.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
responsibly  asserted  grievance  of  anyone 
who  felt  the  chill  of  threatened  persecution 
Is  no  less  palpable  a  ground  for  standing 
than  the  complaint  of  a  stUtor  who  "chooses" 
*o  feel  the  spiritual  blows  struck  by  systems 
of  racial  segregation.' 

But  there  Is  nc  need  to  reach  that  far. 
The  subject  Is  one  on  which  volumes  of 
history  outweigh  any  new  pages  of  logic  we 
might  essay  at  this  date  It  Is  enough.  I  think 
that  the  Injury  asserted  bv  the  taxpayer  Is 
at  the  core  of  the  right  enthroned  by  the 
First  Amendment  A.ssertlng  the  right  In  its 
pristine  form,  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  have 
their  claim  heard 

2  A  federal  tazpayer  'should  be  accorded  the 
sarne  standing  under  the  First  Amendment 
as  IS  accorded  state  taxpayers  under  Ever- 
son 

After  sketching  the  historical  background 
of  the  First  Amendment,  the  Court  In  £ifr- 
aon  stated  what  It  then,  and  has  since, 
deemed  the  governing  substantive  principles 
I  330  U  .S.  at  15-16)  : 

"The  establishment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  lea.st  this: 
Neither  a  .state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  r\ll  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 
force  nor  Influence  a  peson  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  lorce  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  dl.sbellefs.  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  No  tax  In  any  amownt.  large  rr 
sm.ill.  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  state 
nor  the  Federal  Oovernment  can,  ope:ily  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any 
religious  organizations  or  groups  and  rice 
rvrs-a.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law 
wii.s  Intended  to  erect  'a  wall  of  separation 
bet'*een  ohurch  and  State."  Reynolds  v. 
United  States,  sup'a  at  164." 

.Applying  thnse  principles,  the  Court  re- 
jected  (5-4)    the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  tax- 


"  It  Is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  erasure 
of  the  notion  that  racial  discrimination  could 
be  deemed  a  "badge  of  inferiority  •  •  •  solely 
beciiuse  the  colored  race  chooses  to  put  that 
construction  upon  It  "  Ple<;sy  v  Fergu  :n'i.  163 
US  537,  551  (1896 1,  overruled  In  B'oirn  v 
Board  of  Education.  347  US.  4«3,  494  95 
(1954) .  By  new  surely,  the  courts  have  come 
to  know  that  affronts  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
science of  men  may  be  Intensely  cenulne  pre- 
cl.sely  because  they  are  experienced  as  such. 
Thus,  as  Judge  Soper  said  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  in  rejecting  arguments  reminiscent 
of  the  Plessy  era  "We  must  give  first  place 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  and 
when  and  where  he  seeks  only  equality  of 
treatment  before  the  law,  his  suit  must  pre- 
vail It  is  for  him  to  decide  in  which  direc- 
tion his  advantage  lies  "  McKiys'ck  v.  Car- 
mirhar!  187  F.  2d  949.  954,  cert  denied.  341 
US  951  (1951). 


payer  that  the  First  Amendment — there.  Ma 
the  Fourteenth — forbade  reimbursement  of 
p.irento  lor  the  bu.-  tr.mspjrtation  of  their 
children  to  sectarian  schools.  Bat  the  critical 
points  of  that  decision  for  us  are  not.  at  this 
stage,  m  the  particular  result  on  the  merits. 
There  are  two  beacons  In  the  case  and  its 
aftermath  that  ought  to  guide  us  to  ou? 
conclusion  on  today's  question  of  standing: 
ill  The  unanimity  of  the  Cr'.ir*  .ii  the 
proposition  that  the  Estabii^hmen-  I'lause 
forbids  support  of  any  religion  ir.  ni  the 
public  treasury — le,  that  the  right  pro- 
tected makes  it  a  "legal  Injury"  to  h.ive 
one's  money  taken  and  used  for  the  pro- 
scribed purpose. 

i2i  The  fact  that  no  doubt  was  suggested 
concerning  the  standing  of  the  complain- 
ing taxpayer,  in  the  highest  Federal  Court 
as  well  as  in  the  State  s  courts.  While  the 
question  was  not  discussed  In  Everson.  It  ha« 
since  become  clear  that  the  taxpayer  was 
properly,  if  tacitly,  accorded  such  standing 
See  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  342  US 
429.  434   11952). 

This  second  point  Is  the  decisive  one  There 
is  no  basis  In  principle  or  reason  for  allow- 
ing a  state  taxpayer  to  attack  a  "law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion"  while  deny- 
ing the  same  right  to  a  federal  t^ixpayer  op- 
poelng  intrusion  into  the  forbidden  urea  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  power  of  which 
remains  more  fearsome  today,  as  It  was  when 
It  comprised  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
Framers 

Eiersinn  started,  of  course,  as  the  familiar 
form  of  state  taxp.iyer's  suit,  subject  :it  the 
state  level  to  state  notions  about  standing 
Hiwevor.  to  be  heard  on  the  merits  in  the 
-Supreme  Court,  as  he  was.  the  appell.int  was 
required  to  show  standing  in  tlie  federal 
servse.  If  this  w.is  unclear  at  the  time  of 
Everson.  It  was  made  clear  In  Doremus  v 
Boa'd  of  Education,  .vupra.  342  US  at  434- 
35.  where  failure  to  show  the  "requisite 
financial  Interest"  led  to  dismissal  of  the 
appeal  ijecause  of  the  "case  or  controversy" 
requirement  In  Article  III  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And  It  seems  to  be  cle.ir  still 
that  st.indlng  a*  any  level  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem ""is,  of  course,  a  question  of  federal  law" 
Bake''  v.  Carr.  supra   369  U  S.  at  204.° 

Nobi:<ly  has  stiggested  that  the  standing 
accorded  In  £i  er<toT!  as  thus  explicated  is 
any  le-ss  clear  today  for  a  state  taxpayer  That 
i-oiitinued  position  supplies  in  my  judgment. 
pKSltUe  and  subjttintially  squ;ire  ground  on 
wlilch  standing  should  be  fr^und  here 

The  prime  point-  that  Article  III  applies 
indifferently  to  both  situations — has  been 
noted  already.  What  else  Is  tliere''  In  Dov- 
mu-'.  the  Court  said  Everson  iiad  shown  a 
meiusurable  appioprlatlon  or  disbursement 
of  school-district  funds  occasioned  solely 
by  the  activities  complained  of,"'  342  US 
at  434  I  do  not  hnd,  at  least  In  the  Ererson 
ijpinlon.s.  any  precise  "measurement"  of 
plalntiff"s  tax  burden  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion whether  plaintiff  there  had  Identified 
a  nickel  or  a  doll.tr  or  a  thous.uid  dollars  of 
his  spent  for  the  activities  complained  of  " 
All  that  was  evidently  meant  was  that  the 
incremental  money  value  of  the  time  spent 
on  the  bible-reading  assailed  in  Dc^emtts 
was  not  pracvlci.lly  ""measurable"  to  the  ex- 
tent po.sslble  with  re-peot  to  the  reimbursed 
bus  fares  in  F.ver.on.  And  It  may  well  have 
been  significant  that  plaintiffs  in  Doremus. 
unlike  the  plaintiffs  here,  did  not  allege  in 
their  complaint   any  specific    'appropriation 


"This  does  not  require  us  to  explore  in  a 
case  begun  in  federal  court  the  Interesting 
thought,  thus  far  not  accepted  in  the  Su- 
jireme  Court,  that  "standing  to  raise  a  fed- 
eral constitutional  question"  should  be 
tre.ited  as  being  "itself  a  federal  question,  so 
that  It  win  be  decided  unlf  irmly  throughou: 
tlie  country."  Paul  Fr»'und  In  Cahn  led) 
Supreme  Court  and  Supreme  Lav  35  '19Mi 
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or  cii&bursemeirt  ■  of  public  funds  for  the 
bib.e-readmg.  Na  such  obstacles  exist  here. 
The  cotnpla.iit  is  rested  squarely  upon  al- 
leged expenditures  said  to  violate  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause.  If  measurement  Is  wanted 
in  this  age  of  computers,  it  can  surely  be 
aad.  We  have  only  a  complaint  and  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  before  us.  We  do  not  know 
how  rich  the  plainttfls  are  or  how  much  they 
pay  in  taxes.  We  do  not  know  the  size  of  the 
expenditures  of  which  they  complain.  It  may 
be  that  they  can  show  measurably  larger 
financial  stakes  than  those  of  the  taxpayer 
in  Etcr^o'i.  All  of  this  Is  surely  knowable  If 
anvone  cares,  and  its  omission  from  our  bar- 
ren record  at  this  time  would  not  In  Itself 
justify  dismissal  now. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  measure- 
ments of  this  sort  could  hardly  have  been 
declared  vlUil  for  a  First  Amendment  claim, 
whatever  else  the  quoted  language  of  Do- 
remus may  have  meant.  While  the  complaint 
charges  unconstitutional  expenditures,  the 
claimed  Injury  relates  to  familiar  "conse- 
quences not  amenable  to  statistics.  But 
they  are  precisely  the  consequences  against 
which  the  Constitution  was  directed  when  It 
prohibited  the  Government  common  to  all 
from  becoming  embroiled,  however  Inno- 
cently, In  the  destructive  religious  conflicts 
of  which  the  history  of  even  this  country  re- 
cords some  dark  pages,"*  McCollum  v.  Board 
0/  Education,  supra.  333  U.S.  at  228  (Frank- 
furter, J.,  concurring). 

It  was  also  said  In  Doremus  (342  U.S.  at 
435)  that  the  appellants  showed  "no  such 
direct  and  particular  financial  interest"  as 
to  ground  the  kind  of  standing  allowed  In 
Eierson.  In  their  context,  those  words  would 
appear  to  have  referred  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiffs  made  no  allegation  that  any 
added  tax  moneys  were  being  expended  for 
bible-readlng.  That  pleading  deficiency,  as 
I  have  just  noted,  does  not  exist  here.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  some  suggestion  In 
the  argument  before  us  that  plaintiffs  might 
well  have  a  right  to  sue  If  there  were  a  spe- 
cific federal  tax.  separately  assessed  and  col- 
lected, for  the  use  they  claim  Is  forbidden. 
But  this  borders  on  the  frivolous.  The  First 
.Amendment's  commands,  so  sensitively  and 
astutely  enforced  in  their  essential  substance 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
would  be  trivialized  If  they  could  be  avoided 
by  details  of  government  bookkeeping  or  fis- 
cal regulation,  '"What  may  not  be  done  di- 
rectly may  not  be  done  Indirectly  lest  the 
EsUbllshment  Clause  become  a  mockery." 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp.  supra, 
374  US.  at  230  (Douglas.  J.,  concurring). 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  those  who 
wrote  the  First  Amendment  would  have  been 
astonished  by  the  suggestion  that  It  might 
come  to  be  enforceable  only  against  the 
Stales  and  not  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  familiar  words  are  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establlsh- 
nient  of  religion  •  •  •'"  When  they  were 
»Tltten,  they  were  applicable  only  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  remained  so 
confined  until  Just  a  generation  ago.'"  It  was 
the  national  power  that  the  Founders  feared 
and  undertook  to  curb.  See  McGoican  v. 
Worytarid,  supra,  36C   U.S.  at  440-^2;    Ever- 


son V.  Board,  of  Education,  supra,  330  U.S.  at 
13;  Freund,  "The  Legal  Issue."  In  Religion 
and  the  Public  SchooU.  4,  8-9  (1965) .  Indeed, 
when  they  fashioned  the  BlU  of  Rights,  es- 
tablished churches  were  still.  If  not  for  long, 
familiar  In  the  States,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  First  Amendment  left  that  situation  un- 
touched. See  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  supra, 
366  U.S.  at  486  (Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring) ; 
Abingtcm  School  District  v.  Schempp.  supra. 
374  U.S.  at  214  n.  5. 

There  is  no  question  now,  of  course,  that 
the  First  Amendment  applies  with  full  force 
to  the  States.  But  It  la  a  ludicrous  anomaly 
to  close  the  circle,  as  the  majority  opinion 
does,  by  making  at  least  the  Establishment 
Clause  a  substanUal  nullity  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Government.  See  Jaffe,  Standing 
to  Secure  Judicial  Review:  Puhlic  Actions, 
74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1266.  1310-11  (1961).  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  faced,  let  alone 
ordered,  this  hlettM-lcally  and  logically  un- 
acceptable paradox.  UnitU  or  unless  It  doee, 
and  while  the  unanimously  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  Everson  stand,  I  would  allow  suits 
like  the  one  plaintiffs  have  brought. 
3.  The  fact  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  only 
plantifjs  like  the  ones  here  can  sue  is  in 
itself  a  ground  for  their  standing 
The  rules  on  standing,  tied  to  fundamental 
premises  governing  the  role  of  courts  in  our 
system,  have  been  evolved  Judicially  over 
the  years,  and  continue  to  evolve,  to  fit  the 
needs  of  a  living  Constitution.  The  rules  axe 
not.  and  In  their  natvu"e  cannot  be,  mechan- 
ical generalities.  "[Tlhe  concept  of  standing 
is  a  necessarily  flexible  one,  designed  prin- 
cipally to  ensure  thaA  the  plaintiffs  have 
'Birch  a  personal  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  as  'to  assure  that  concrete  ad- 
verseness  which  sharpens  the  presentation 
of  Issues  upon  which  the  court  so  largely 
depends  for  Illumination  of  difficult  con- 
stitutional questions  •  •  •*."  Abtngrton 
School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra,  374  U.S. 
at  267  n.30  (Brennan,  J.,  concurring,  and 
quoting  from  his  opinion  for  the  Court  in 
Baker  v.  Carr.  supra,  369  U.S.  at  204)."  If 
this  idea  of  fiexibUlty  means  anything,  it 
means  that  refined  Judgments  must  be  made 
upon  the  nature  of  the  interests  at  sUke, 
the  appropriate  functions  of  Judges  with  re- 
spect to  such  Interests,  and  the  practical  con- 
sequences in  our  constitutional  scheme  of 
granting  or  denying  standing  in  any  partic- 
ular case. 

And  so,  when  we  deal  with  the  subject  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms,  it  is  essential 
to  start  by  recognizing  (as  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan did  m  the  passage  quoted  above)  that  It 
has  fallen  to  the  courts  In  our  system  to 
perform  "the  task  of  translating  the  majestic 
generalities  of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  conceived 
as  part  of  the  pattern  of  liberal  government 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  into  concrete 
restraints  on  officials  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  twentieth  century  •  •  *."  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette,  319 
U.S.    624,    639    (1943).    In   discharging   this 


'  It  was  not  settled  plainly  until  Cantwell 
V  Connecticut.  310  U.S.  296  (1940).  that  the 
clauses  here  in  question  applied  to  the  States 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  although 
there  had  been  a  broad  Intimation  of  this 
'n  1923.  in  the  volume  that  contains  Froth- 
iip'iorn  v.  Mellon.  Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262  U.S. 
390.  399.  See  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  supra.  374  U.S.  at  253-54  (Brennan. 
J.  concurring).  While  It  is  ancient  history 
DOW.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to  recall  that 
there  were  efforts  after  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  enact  a  specific 
amendment  forbidding  support  of  religion 
»nd  Insuring  free  exercise  In  the  States.  See 
id  at  256-58. 
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"I  have  used  earlier  the  quoted  language 
from  Baker  v.  Carr  concerning  this  need  for 
"concrete  adverseness."  The  thought  was  not 
further  elaborated  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  and  did 
not  have  to  be.  Similarly  here,  there  has  not 
been  any  suggestion  that  the  suit  Is  not 
genuine,  robustly  adverse,  and  likely  to  be 
fought  on  the  kind  of  sharp  and  thorough 
presentation  the  courts  must  have  for  prob- 
lems of  such  moment.  The  briefs  already  be- 
fore us  reflect  this.  We  are  perhaps  entitled 
to  notice  that  plaintiffs'  lead  counsel  has 
authored  or  co-authored  substantial  voltimes 
on  the  subject  of  the  litigation.  See  Pfeffer, 
Church  State  and  Freedom  (rev.  ed.  1967); 
Stokes  and  Pfeffer,  Church  -and  State  in  the 
United  States  (1964).  There  Is,  In  a  word, 
clear  fulfillment  of  the  practical  criteria 
formulated  by  Mr.  Jtistlce  Brennan,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cotirt  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 


responsibility  in  cases  under  the  First 
Amendment,  the  highest  Court  has  observed 
more  than  once  that  effective  enforcement 
of  the  "delicate  and  vvUnerable,  as  well  as 
supremely  precious"  rights  at  stake  (N.A.A.- 
C.P.  v.  Button,  371  U.S.  415,  433  (1963) )  may 
require  exceptions  "to  the  usual  rule  govern- 
ing standing  •  •  *."  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister, 
380  U.S.  479,  486  (1965);  see  also  United 
States  V.  Raines,  362  U.S.  17,  22  (1960); 
Freedman  v.  Maryland,  380  U.S.  51,  66-57 
(1965). 

One  such  exception,  highly  pertinent  here, 
is  the  idea  that  where  asserted  violations  of 
the  First  Amendment  are  in  issue,  a  partic- 
ular plaintiff  or  class  of  plaintiffs  may  be 
found  to  have  standing  because  to  deny  it 
"might  effectively  foreclose  Judicial  inquiry 
into  serious  breaches  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  First  Amendment — even  though  no 
special  monetary  Injury  could  be  shown." 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra, 
374  U.S.  at  266  n.30  (Brennan,  J.,  concur- 
ring); see  also  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  v.  Sulli- 
van, supra.  372  U.S.  at  64-65  n.6;  N.A.A.CI>. 
V.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449,  459  (1958):  Pierce 
v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510  (1925) . 

It  is  not  the  law  generally,  of  course,  that 
someone  must  have  standing  to  bring  alleged 
violations  of  the  Constitution  to  court.  On 
the  contrary,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  still 
vital  teachings  of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  It 
is  clear  that  there  are  areas  of  the  law  where 
nobody  has  such  standing.  But  it  will  be 
found  upon  analysis  that  In  such  cases, 
whether  expressly  or  not,  the  crux  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  subject  Is  one  confided  to 
the  final  authority  of  branches  other  than 
the  Judiciary — that  the  cases  are,  to  cate- 
gorize them  more  precisely,  non-Justlclable. 
See.  generally.  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra.  369  U.S. 
at  208  ef  seq.  This.  I  submit.  Is  the  sufficient 
ground  for  cases  like  Pauling  v.  McElroy,  278 
F.  2d  252  (D.C.  Clr),  cert,  denied,  364  U.8. 
835  (1960)  and  Pauling  v.  McNamara.  311  F. 
2d  796  (D.C.  Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied.  377  U.S. 
933  (1964),  cited  by  defendants,  where  the 
plaintiffs  sought  to  enjoin  nuclear  tesUng. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  nuclear  test- 
ing, declarations  of  war  and  peace,  and  other 
matters  confided  primarily  or  exclusively  to 
the  "political"'  departments,  the  subject  of 
the  First  Amendment  Is  a  quite  different  one. 
The  high  promises  of  that  Amendment,  as 
the  years  have  unfolded  them  and  given 
them  m«Rnlng,  are  peculiarly  for  the  courts 
to  enforce.  As  the  Court  said  In  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Edtication  v.  Barnette, 
swpra,  319  U.S.  at  638: 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote:  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections." 

See  also  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516, 
529-30  (1945);  United  States  v.  CIO..  335 
U.S.  106.  139-40  (1948)  (Rutledge  J.,  con- 
curring) ;  United  States  v.  Carolene  Products 
Co.,  304  U.S.  144.  152n.4  ( 1938 ) . 

Where,  as  in  this  case.  It  is  substantially 
conceded  that  only  people  like  the  plaintiffs 
before  the  court  can  complain  as  a  practical 
matter,  this  is  in  Itself  weighty  reason  for 
doubting  that  notions  of  '"standing""  Import- 
ed from  wholly  alien  contexts  should  serve 
to  make  lifeless  slogans  of  basic  liberties. 
4.  Doubts  about  tlie  merits  must  not  obscure 
or  impair  the  place  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  a  barrier  against  the  "first  experi- 
■   ment  on  our  liberties" 

Elaborating  on  the  discussion  under  the 
preceding  heading,  I  venture  to  suggest  again 
(see  note  4.  supra)  that  this  decision  might 
be  going  the  other  way  if  plaintiffs  were  as- 
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sertlng  a  p«t«nt  violation  of  the  Eatabllah- 
ment  Clause— the  building  of  churches  with 
federal  money,  payment  of  clerical  salarlea. 
or  other  unthlnkahle  meaaures  of  some 
similar  nature.  While  we  are  together  In 
aschewlng  any  Intimations  on  the  merits.  I 
think  It  permissible  to  say  that  plaintiffs' 
claim  obviously  falls  short  of  any  such 
plainly  demonstrable  breach  (Compare  the 
4-3  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  June  I.  1967.  in  Board  of  Education 
of   Central   School    District    No.   1    v.   Allen. 

jj.T.  2d  .  upholding  state  loans 

of  textbooks  to  parochial  as  well  as  public 
school  chUdren  )  But  I  think  It  bears  special 
empbaala,  however  a  later  decision  might 
distinguish  what  Is  done  today,  that  there  is 
no  principled  difference  between  this  case 
and  the  unimaginable  ones  I  have 
hypothesized . 

The  emphasis  is  fair.  I  think,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it   makes  vivid   the  sweeping 
extent   to   which   thl.s   decL-iion    >n   standing 
nulllflea  the  Establishment  Clause  a.s   a  Ju- 
dicially enforceable   prc^tectlon   against    fed- 
eral  action.    Similarly,    it    helps    to   demon- 
strate   the   discordance    t>etween   this    ruling; 
and  the  deep  concerns  of  those  who  gave  us 
the  First  Amendment    The   Pounders,    it   Is 
pertinent   to   recall    a«aln     were    zealous    i<> 
guard    against    even    minute    approaches    io 
the   problems   of   established    religions    that 
were  so  Immedlace  and  acute  for  them    Thev 
wrote    with    deliberate    sweep     not    merely 
against  laws  establLshinst   a  church   ur  reli- 
gion, but  against  any   "law  res fjec ting  '  that 
form   Of   official   coercion.    See   McGowan   v. 
Maryland,  supra.  386  US   at  441-42   The  Su- 
preme Court  has  enforced  the  broad  prohibi- 
tion  with   rigor    U    has    allowed    no    leeway 
for  practices  that    'may  be  relatively  minor 
encroachments    on    the    First    Amendment 
Abini/ton  School  D\.itru:t  v    6che-npp.  sup'O. 
374  US.  at  225    Fur.   as  the  Court   has  said 
(ibid A  .  "The  breach  of  neutrality  that  is  to- 
day a  trickling  stream  mav   all  to<]  soon  be- 
come a  raging  torrent  .ind.  In   '.he  words  of 
Madison.  'It  is  pr-'per  to  take  alarm  at   the 
flrst  experiment    )n  our  liberties'"  See  ais<i 
Engtl  V    Vit'ile.  supra.  370  US   at  436.  Thom- 
as V    Collins,  iupra.  323  US    at  530 

That  fundamental  approach  should  move 
us  on  the  question  of  standing  as  well  as  on 
the  subetance  of  the  problem.  A  decision  re- 
fusing to  hear  a  case   where  there  may   be 
only  "minor  encroachments  '  it  no  encroach- 
ments at  all  could  come  to  be  a  plague  in  the 
perhaps    tinllkely.     but     possible,     case    of 
bioader  assault.^  upon  the  wail  of  separation. 
The  time  to  make  clear  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
tection Is  at  the  earliest  moment,  not  when 
controversy  may  become  i>r  h:i3  become  ex- 
acerbated   by      the    angui.sh,    hardship    and 
bitter  strife"  with  which  the  history  of  this 
subject  Is  so  painfully  lUled    ICngel  v    V'ltaif, 
supra,  at  429   To  rec^l  again  the  compelling 
thoughts  of   Madison  s   Remonstrance,    it   is 
our  duty  to  malnt.nn  the  protection  in   its 
full,    unfettered    vi^or,    and    to    see    that    it 
never  becomes    "entangled    •    •    •    in   prece- 
denU"  that  may  weaken  or  choke  It,  Everson 
V.  Board  of  Educotion    iupra    330  U  S    at  65 
Concepts  of  standing  have  been  adapted  In 
our  time  to  safeguard  interests  far  less  dear 
than  those  asserted  in  this  case.  The  Con- 
gress,   with    the    approval    of    the    Supreme 
Court,  has  allowed  review  of  official  action 
In   matters   of   economic    regulation    at   the 
Instance   of    "private    litigants    [who]    have 
standing  only  as  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest."  Scnpps-Hoicard  Radio  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications   Commission,  316   U  3. 
4.  14  (1942 1.  We  have  witnessed  the  Increas- 
ing   appearances    and    ready    acceptance    of 
suitors  attacking  official    action    In   the   role 
Judge  Frank  IndentlHed  as  that  of  "private 
Attorney  Generals  '  Associated  Industries  v 
Ickes.  134  P.  2d  694.   704    i2d  Clr  ) .   vacated 
and  remanded.  320  U  S   707  i  1943)  ."* 


It  Is  strange.  I  think,  for  the  courts  to  be 
more  niggardly  in  deOnlng  standing  before 
them  for  lltlganto  asserting  the  most  basic 
and    urgent   of   occasions    for   Judicial    pro- 
tection. If  this  Incongruous  sort  of  absten- 
tion is  proper.  It  cam  only  be  because  It  Is 
thought  to  be  required  by  cunons  of  judicial 
self-restraint  that  are  so  wise  and  so  essential 
m  their  place    In  my  understanding  of  the 
First  Amendment,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
enforced  It.  those  canons  have  no  place  here 
u 
Contrary   to  the  majority.  I  believe   that 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon.  262  US.  447   (1923) 
neither  requires  nor  Justifies  the  conclusion 
that   plaintiffs    lack   sUindIng    In    this   case. 
In    that   lawsuit    -decided.    Incidentally,    be- 
fore any  of  the  great  ca^es  that  have  given 
the  First  Amendment  the  meaning  we  know 
today     Mrs     Frothlnghiim    sought    to    chal- 
lenge the  consUtutlonallty  of  the  Maternity 
Act  of    November   '23.    1921     She   sued    as    'a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of   Masaachusetu.  "   and   as     a    tax   payer  of 
the   United   States   "    '  She  did   not   claim  or 
suggest  that  the  Maternity  Act  a^  such  had 
any   impact   upon   her  or   upt^n   any   specific 
rights  of  hers  assertedly  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Constitution     Instead     her    claim    w.is 
that  the  statute  was  beyond   the   powers  of 
Congress;    th.it    It    invaded    the    powers    re- 
served to  the  SUtes  by   the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment,   that   the   financial   burdens   of   It   fell 
unequally  up<in   the  States;    that  "her  con- 
stitutional   rights    to   have    taxes   levied    and 
assessed    against    her    by    the    United    Suites 
for    those    purp«ise9    alone      for    which    the 
Constitution   of    the   United    Statos   provides 
and   to   have    the    taxes    pakl    bv    her    to    the 
United  States  appropriated   by   the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  the  maimer  provided 
by  the  Constitution    •    •    •    |hnd|    been   In- 
fringed and  violated"  ••  and  that  the  effect 
of  all  this  wiw  to  df-prlve  her  of  her  property 
without  due  process  of  law 

That  w.is  the  cafe,  ^nld  to  be  controlling 
here.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
Mrs  Prothlngham's  standing  as  a  taxpayer 
I  .shall  review  Just  below  the  re.i.sons  given 
for  that  result  in  Mr  Justice  Sutherland  s 
opinion  for  the  Court  and  attempt  to  show 
why  those  reasons  have  little  or  no  applica- 
tion to  the  present  pri>blem  First,  however, 
't  may  profit  to  look  at  the  matter  broadly 
and  (jbserve  what  I  perceive  as  obviously 
decisive  differences  between  tl.e  cases 

What  Mrs  Frothingham  claimed  In  an  nc- 
tlon  that  seems  on  Its  face  so  absurd  today 
was  nothing  less  than  a  roving  commission, 
based  upon  her  status  as  taxpayer  to  have  an 
adjudication  concerning  the  vslldlty  of  any 
appropriation  of  money  by  the  Congress.  This 
meant  In  effect  that  she  or  any  taxpayer, 
solely  as  taxpayer  would  l>e  entitled  to  review 
of  practically  any  federal  statute,  since  it  is 
always     or.  at  le.ist  almost  always  —  the  case 


I'  A  word  may  be  .>aid  at  this  point  about 
the  Governments  fleeting  observation   that 


the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  iS  3.  90th 
Cong  .  1st  Sess  i  1967  i  i  which  would  provide 
for  the  standing  plaintiffs  seek  In  this  case 
The  Senate  has  voted  other  such  bills  In  the 
past  See  S  2097  89th  Cong  ,  2d  Sess  i  1966t  ; 
HR  4163,  88th  Cong,  1st  Sess  i  1963 1  as 
.amended  In  the  Senate,  Concression*!.  Rec- 
ord, volume  109  pages  19,367.  19891,  the 
amendment,  however  be!:ig  later  deleted  In 
conference  The  bills,  and  the  dl.scusslons 
about  them,  are  Intereetlng  In  their  re- 
flection of  how  accepted  It  has  become 
that  the  authoritative  construction  of  the 
First  Amendment  must  be  sought  from 
the  Supreme  Court  What  I  urge  here 
Is  simply  that  there  Is  no  need  for  the  courts 
t}  await  such  legislation  before  exercising 
this  familiar  generally  agreed,  and  central 
Item  'if  their  resp>onslblIlties 

'  Complaint,  par  I.  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Record  F'othtngham  v.  yfellon  Oct  Term 
1922.  No  962,  p   2 

'  Id  .  par  in  (hi    Record,  p  6 


that  appropriations  are  discernible  as  Uie 
energizing  force  behind  official  action  The 
Maternity  Act  did  not  touch  any  of  Mrs 
Frothlngham's  supposed  rights,  and  she  mads 
no  claim  that  It  did  In  a  word,  as  Mr  Jus- 
tice Harlan  Indicated  fox  the  Supreme  Court 
Just  the  other  day.  Frothingham  v.  Meilm. 
read  wlth<..ut  forgetting  what  It  was  about, 
stands  for  the  scarcely  debatable  propotitlon 
"that  a  possible  financial  loss  Is  not  by  itselj 
a  sufficient  Interest  to  sustain  a  Judicial  chal- 
lenge to  governmental  action."  Abbott  Labo- 
ratories  V.    Gardrc.   —    US.    — .    —    1 1967l 

I  emphasis  added  i 

The  case  before  us  differs  sharp'.y  from 
Mrs  Prothlngham's  on  the  question  ot  stand- 
ing just  as  land  indeed,  becausei  It  differs 
m  the  nature  of  the  substantive  Interest* 
involved  The  taxpayers  here  claim  r.o  gen- 
eral right  as  taxpayers  to  review  federal  ac- 
tion What  they  Invoke  Is  the  specitic  nght 
defined  broadly  but  certainly  by  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  to  be  free  of  any  '  tax  la 
,.ny  amount  large  or  small.  •  •  *  levied  to 
support  any  religious  activities  or  institu- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  what- 
ever form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  prac- 
tice religion  "  Eirrso".  v  Board  0/  Education, 
supra.  330  US  at  16  As  was  net  the  case  for 
Mrs  Frothingham  the  substance  of  'he  stat- 
u'e  m  Issue  is  for  the  plaintiffs  before  us  the 
very  heirt  of  the  matter  Of  course  the  es- 
sence of  their  asserted  r.ght  Is  bound  up,  ai 

II  vias  for  Madison  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
framing  of  the  First  Amendment,  with  the 
forbidden  use  of  public  moneys  to  support 
rellijIouE  esUibllshments  But  there  Is  r.  jt.hlne 
here  resembling  a  claim  like  Mrs  Frothm?- 
hams  to  a  gei'eral  right  of  review  over  appro- 
prlatlon=  While  It  centers  on  the  use  cf 
funds  plaintiff's  suit  seeks  the  parncul.uized 
an<l  Intimate'y  jvrsonal  protection  f  the 
First  Amendment  from  the  kind  o:  coer- 
cion,'   compulsion  "  I'nd  dt  least  tlue;iter.ed 

■persecution"   against    which    the   Esfblish- 
nunt  Clause  was  n.e.int  to  guard 

In  sum.  to  use  the  words  of  anothP'  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  by  Mr  Justice  Sutherland 
icltlne  Frothingham)  Mrs  F^othiiigham's 
ciise  failed  because  .she  asserted  "no  legal  m 
e<iultable  right'  eligible  for  Judicial  protec- 
tion, "no  such  intTest  and  •  •  •  no  sticS 
legal  injury"  as  the  courts  are  constituted  to 
redress.  Alabuma  Poorer  Co  v  Ickes  supra 
302  US.  at  475.  478  The  plaintiffs  here  on  the 
other  hand.  Invoke  a  clear  and  speciflo  Uml- 
Utlon."  GorniniO'i  v  Lightfoot  364  U  .-  339 
343  (1960i;  they  assert  now  familiar  legal 
rights"  given  by  the  Establishment  Clause: 
they  allege  a  "personal  stake"  and  "in  In- 
terest of  their  own"  no  less  clear  .md  r.o  less 
justiciable  than  the  one  In  Baker  \  Car' 
supra.  369  US  at  204  207.  from  whi'.h  th? 
quoted  phrases  come;  they  present  a  case 
that  is  not  merelv  m  "the  convertlonal 
sphere  of  constitutional  litigation"  Gomi.'- 
Jion  v  Lightfoot  iupra  at  347  but  one  en- 
titled to  the  "cloee  scrutiny  demanded  *  *  ' 
when  Flr.st  Amendment  liberties  arc  at  l.ssw 
•  •  •  "'  McGouan  v  Maruland.  supra  366 
US    at  449 

I  have  sought  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
gr.iphs  to  state  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
dispositive  difference  between  this  case  and 
Frothingham  When  we  turn  to  the  rt-asons 
given  In  the  Courts  opinion  Tor  rejecting 
Mrs  Frothingham  s  suit,  the  differen:e  re- 
mains   clear    and    '.indimlnished 

1  In  disposing  of  Frothingham  Ihe  Cour. 
began  by  distinguishing  the  case  from  ihf 
traditional  form  of  taxpayer  s  action  against 
a  munlclpalltv  The  municipal  taxpayer  the 
Court  said  (262  US  at  486i,  has  a  direcl 
and  immediate"  interest  In  municipal  ex- 
penditures, the  relationship  being  ip  *^'* 
"not  without  s:)me  resemblance  to  that  sub- 
sisting between  stockholder  and  private  cor- 
poration "  But  the  taxpayer's  Interest  m  lb« 
national  flsc  'is  shared  with  millions  O" 
others;  Is  comparatively  minute  and  Inde- 
terminable, and  the  effect  upon  future  taxa- 
tion, of  any  payment  out  of  the  funds,  so 
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remote  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  that  no 
basis  Is  afforded  for  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
ventive powers  of  a  court  of  equity."  Ibid. 
The  quoted  passages  have  been  said  to  be 
outdated  by  the  vastly  Increased  impact  of 
federal  taxes  and  the  correspondingly  less 
••minute"  share  at  least  some  taxpayers  might 
claim  In  the  federal  as  compared  to  munici- 
pal treasuries.  3  Davis,  Administrative  Law 
Treatise  244  ( 1958) .  But  I  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider or  to  weigh  such  criticism  against  the 
•inaltcred  position  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
IS  quite  enough  for  this  case  to  repeat  that 
plaintiffs'  suit  does  not  resemble  the  tra- 
ditional taxpayer's  suit  or  Mrs.  Prothlng- 
ham's. where  the  gravamen  of  the  supposed 
right  18  nothing  more  than  "a  possible  fi- 
nancial loss  •  •  •  by  Itself  from  allegedly 
Improper  expenditures.  Abbot  Laboratories  v. 
Gardner.  Supra, — US.  at — .  Here,  the  crux 
of  the  interest  Is  found  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment, not  In  the  supposed  loss  of  money  as 
such.  And  so  It  Is  of  no  moment  that  the 
amount  may  be  "minute."  that  It  may  be  In 
modem  currency  the  equivalent  of  as  little 
as  "three  pence."  Cf.  Thompson  v.  City  of 
Louisville.  362  U.S.  199.  203-204  (1960).  Nor 
is  It  Important,  whether  true  or  not,  that 
the  amount  may  be  to  some  extent  "Indeter- 
minable," Nobody  stopped  to  make  the  com- 
putation In  Everson  any  more  than  the  Court 
thought  It  necessary  In  Baker  v,  Carr  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  quantify  the  "debasement  of 
their  votes"  (369  US  at  188,  194)  In  which 
inhered  the  asserted  Injury  that  gave  them 
standing. 

To  hold,  as  I  would,  that  plaintiffs  like  the 
ones  here  should  be  heard  on  their  First 
.Amendment  claims  would  not  lower  In  any 
meaningful  sense  the  barrier  against  stand- 
ard "taxpayers'  suits"  emplaced  by  Froth- 
ingham. Nobody  could  Infer  from  such  a 
holding  any  supposed  right  to  roam  at  large 
as  a  taxpayer  and  test  Impersonally  the 
validity  of  any  and  every  federal  approprla- 
Mon  There  may  be  other  personal  Interests 
'■'.te  the  one  given  by  the  Establishment 
Clause  where  a  sharply  identified  and  cher- 
ished liberty  Is  Infringed  by  the  uses  of 
federal  funds.  If  so.  these  would  be.  as  they 
should  be,  bases  for  standing  In  the  federal 
rourt.  The  vital  point  remains  that  the  pres- 
ent case,  where  such  an  Interest  Is  urged. 
differs  on  this  ground  from  the  generalized 
power  of  supervision  claimed  for  the  tax- 
paver  In  Frothingham 

2  Expanding  upon  Its  reasons  for  deny- 
ini;  any  general  right  of  review  for  the  fed- 
eral taxp.iyer,  the  Court  said  In  Frothing- 
ham I  at  487)  : 

If    one    taxpayer    may    champion 

and  litigate  such  a  cause,  then  every  other 
taxpayer  may  do  the  same,  not  only  In 
respect  of  the  statute  here  under  review  but 
also  In  respect  of  every  other  appropriation 
act  and  statute  whose  administration  re- 
quires the  outlay  of  public  money,  and 
whose  validity   may   be   questioned. '"A^ 

That  language  does  not  state  a  ground 
separate  from  the  one  I  have  Just  consid- 
ered, but  It  commands  respectful  attention. 
Read  In  Its  context,  as  it  must  be.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  barrier  found  by  the  ma- 
jority against  the  suit  of  the  present  plain- 
tiffs 

The  fact  that  many  people  may  share,  and 
might  sue  upon,  a  Justiciable  constitutional 
fight  has  never  been  supposed  to  present 
In  Itself  an  obstacle  to  suit  by  any  of  them. 
Cf  flrou-n  V  Board  Of  Education.  347  U.S. 
*83  il954i:  Baker  v  Carr.  supra:  Seward 
Machine  Co.  v  Dart.'!.  301  US  548  (1937). 
The  federpl  court.s  are  open,  even  in  the  face 
"f  threatened  Inundation,  where  rights  far 
less  precious  are  In  Issue,'    And  we  know  In 

'Compare  the  recent  electrical  equipment 
avalanche,  and  one  of  the  many  discussions 
of  It  In  the  Third  Circuit  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  last  yqar.  39  PR  D.  495  et  srq. 


this  time  of  class  actions  and  huge  litiga- 
tions generally  that  the  problem  Is 
manageable. 

For  a  case  like  the  present  one,  there  Is 
no  substantial  problem  whatever.  There  may 
unquestionably  be  other  actions  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  end,  however,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  only  a  single  bearing  and  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Store  deciaia — and,  before 
that,  the  powers  of  the  lower  courts  to  stay 
or  consolidate  redundant  actions — ^wlU  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  with  only  the  customary 
strain  of  adjudication  for  which  courts  sit. 
3.  Undoubtedly  central  in  Frothingham 
was  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  See  262  U.S.  at  488-89.  This  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  opinion  turns,  however,  on 
considerations  no  different  from  those  I  have 
already  dlscviased.  Here,  again,  the  vice  found 
m  Mrs.  Prothlngham's  caae  was  its  premise 
that  any  and  every  action  involving  appro- 
priations should  automatically  be  reviewable 
at  the  Instance  of  a  taxpayer.  It  was  that  un- 
tenable theory  to  which  the  Court  responded 
when  It  said  (p.  488) : 

"•  •  •  We  have  no  power  per  ae  to  review 
and  annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unconstitutional.  That  ques- 
tion may  be  considered  only  when  the  Justifi- 
cation for  some  direct  Injury  suffered  or 
threatened,  presenting  a  justiciable  issue.  Is 
made  to  rest  upon  such  cm  act." 

The  test  thus  stated,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  urged,  is  met  by  the  plaintiffs  In  this 
case. 

Of  course,  the  delicate  power  of  judicial 
review  Inevitably  starts  echoes  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  And  there  are  broad  classes 
of  cases,  "presenting  |nol  Justiciable  issue," 
where  the  power  is  absent.  See  Bofccr  v.  Carr, 
supra,  369  U.S.  at  308  et  seq.  But  this  is  not 
such  a  case.  We  have  here  "a  judicial  con- 
troversy" {Frothingham,  at  489)  concerning 
a  "right"  most  notably  and  centrally  "with- 
in the  reach  of  judicial  protection  •  •  *." 
Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  at  237.  It  should  be 
decided  on  its  merits : 

If  we  were  free  to  be  concerned  about  the 
comfort  of  judges,  there  would  be  much  to 
say  for  abstention  from  a  subject  so  fraught 
with  passions  that  have  generated  many 
bloody  chapters  of  history.  No  one  can  read 
the  relevant  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reports  without  knowing  the  travail  It  has 
cost  to  keep  alive  and  intact  the  uncompro- 
mising principle  of  separation  for  which 
Madison  and  Jefferson  fought.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  judges'  ease  is  not  our 
subject,  there  is  the  consolation  of  high 
achievement  In  the  enterprise.  Accepting 
cases  concerned  arguably  with  the  most 
"negligible  "  of  alleged  breaches,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  labored  to  keep  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion In  sound  repair.  That,  in  history's  long 
view,  is  the  real  gain  of  Everson  and  the 
whole  body  of  decisions.  The  close  divisions 
on  the  Court  have  not  reflected  anything 
short  of  essential  unanimity  on  the  princi- 
ple. They  have  shown  only  that  in  this  area 
of  profound  values,  where  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion and  conscience  must  be  weighed 
against  charges  of  official  trespass.  It  may 
be  agonizing  work  to  identify  "the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  liberties." 

The  work  has  gone  forward  In  a  nearly 
miraculous  environment  of  reasoned  and 
orderly  deliberation.  The  Court  has,  of 
course,  been  subjected  to  outpourings  of  the 
vitriol  It  has  zealously  allowed  under  the 
First  Amendment.  But  in  a  nation  of  diver- 
sities both  rich  and  potentially  disintegrat- 
ing, the  domains  of  Church  and  State  have 
lived  apart  and  Inr  peace.  In  this  achieve- 
ment. I  think,  the  willingness  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  hear  and  resolve  claims  of 
Incipient  breaches  must  surely  be  viewed  as 
a  major  factor.  True  religion  and  free  con- 
science generally  nave  flourished  with  the 
Court's  steady  enforcement  of  the  "princi- 
ple •  •  •  that  religion  Is  too  personal,  too 
sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit  its  'unhallowed 


perversion'  by  a  civil  magistrate."  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  supra,  370  U.S.  at  432. 

Today's  decision  disserves  that  principle. 
Marvin  E.  Prankel, 

U.S  D.J. 

June  19,  1967. 


DR.  ALFREDO  REBOREDO-NEWHALL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
66)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Rebor- 
edo-Newhall,  which  was,  to  amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Doctor  Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  bill  relating  to  a  Cuban  refugee  doctor 
which  the  Senate  has  already  passed. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  misspelling, 
by  one  letter,  of  the  rather  long  Latin 
name  of  the  doctor,  which  was  corrected 
by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONFER- 
ENCE FOR  EDUCATORS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19,  1967,  the  President  spoke  at  the  For- 
eign Policy  Conference  for  Educators  in 
the  State  Department.  His  address  was 
broadcast  on  radio  and  television  to  the 
Nation.  To  my  way  of  thinking  this  splen- 
did address,  ranging  over  the  wide  field 
of  our  foreign  policy,  is  entitled  to  and, 
no  doubt,  has  received  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  citizens.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  splendid  effort  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  up  to  date  on 
the  policies  which  he  is  pursuing  in  sup- 
port of  peace  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  comments  with  respect  to  the 
present  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
President  stated  five  lessons  which  he 
thought  should  be  learned  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  obtaining  a  permanent,  just,  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  fourth  of  these  principles,  with  re- 
spect to  peace,  is  one  which  I  would  like 
to  lay  great  stress  on.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  need  for  terminating  the  convention- 
al arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
President  speaks  of  the  fact  that — 

The  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race 
must  be  apparent  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  And  now  there  is  another  moment 
of  choice. 

I  am  happy  to  see  him  commit  the 
United  States  to  use  every  resource  of 
diplomacy,  and  every  counsel  of  reason 
and  prudence,  to  try  to  find  a  better 
course. 

I  commend  the  President  for  urging 
that  the  United  Nations  immediately  call 
upon  all  of  its  members  to  report  all 
shipments  of  all  militarj-  arms  into  the 
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Middle  East  and  lo  keep  those  shipments 
on  file  lor  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
observe. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
go  a  step  further  and  put  the  United 
States  in  the  forefront  in  the  interna- 
tional movement  to  mi  pose  a  worldwide 
arms  embargo  on  all  amis  shipments  to 
the  Middle  East  We  will  have  to  use 
every  resource  of  skillful  diplomacy  and 
every  counsel  of  reason  and  prudence 
emanating  from  the  Slate  Department  in 
urging  the  Russians  to  join  in  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  which  would  contain 
effective  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

The  Russians  have  verj-  little  to  show 
for  the  $2  to  $3  billion  in  military  hard- 
ware they  have  furnished  the  Middle 
East  Arab  States  durini?  the  last  10  years. 
for  over  $1  billion  of  which  they  have  not 
been  paid. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department  will 
pursue  actively  this  diplomatic  effort  to 
achieve  arms  control  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RBMAIXS    OF    THE    PRESnJFNT    AT    THE    FOREIGN 
POLICY     CoNrEBENCE     TOR     EDUCATORS 

Secretary  Rusk.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  share  with  you 
this  morning  a  few  reflections  of  .\mertcan 
foreign  policy,  as  I  have  shared  my  thoughts 
In  recent  weeks  with  representatives  of  labor 
and  business,  and  with  other  leaders  of  our 
society. 

During  the  past  weekend  at  Camp  David— 
where  I  met  and  talked  with  America's  ^ood 
friend.  Prime  Minister  Holt  of  .\iistraUa.  I 
thought  of  the  General  A.ssembly  debate  on 
the  Middle  East  that  opeii.s  today  In  New 
York. 

But  I  thought  also  of  the  events  of  the 
past  year  In  other  continents  in  the  world. 
I  thought  of  the  future  both  in  the  .Middle 
East,  and  In  other  areas  of  .'Vmerlcan  Intere.st 
In  the  world  and  In  places  that  concern  all 
of  us. 

So  this  morning  I  want  to  give  you  my 
estimate  of  the  prospects  (or  peace,  and  the 
hopes  for  progre.^s.  in  these  various  regions 
of  the  world 

I  shall  speak  first  of  our  own  hemlspl.ere. 
then  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  lastly  of  the  two  areas  that  con- 
cern us  most  at  this  hour— Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Americas 
Last  April  I  met  with  my  fellow  Ameri- 
can Presidents  In  Punta  de:  Este  It  was  an 
encouraging  experience  for  me.  as  I  believe 
It  was  for  the  other  le:\ders  of  Latin  America. 
For  they  made,  there  at  Punta  del  Este.  the 
historic  decision  to  move  toward  the  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  Latin  America. 

In  my  Judgment,  their  decision  is  as  Im- 
portant as  any  that  they  have  taken  since 
they  became  Independent  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

The  men  I  met  with  know  that  the  needs 
of  their  220  million  people  require  them  to 
modernize  their  economies  and  expand  their 
trade.  I  promised  that  I  would  ask  our  people 
to  cooperate  in  those  efforts,  and  In  giving 
new  force  to  our  gerat  common  enterprise. 
which  we  take  great  pride  In,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress 

One  meeting  of  chiefs  of  state,  of  course, 
cannot  transform  a  continent  But  where 
leaders  are  willing  to  face  their  problems. 


candidly,  and  where  they  are  ready  to  Join 
in  meeting  them  responsibly,  there  can  be 
on:y  hope  for  the  future. 

The  nations  of  the  developed  world  -and 
I  am  speaking  now  principally  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  Japan — have  In  this  past  year, 
I  think,  made  go«<l  progress  in  meeting  their 
common  problems  and  their  common  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  statesmen — 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  In  Canada 
just  a  few  days  ago.  and  the  leaders  of 
Europe  shortly  before  that.  We  discussed 
many  of  the  issues  that  we  face  together. 

We  are  consulting  to  good  effect  on  how  to 
limit   the  spread  of   nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  completed  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tiri.T  negotiations,  in  a  healthy  spirit 
of  partnership,  and  we  are  examining  to- 
gether the  vital  question  of  monetary  reform. 

We  have  reorganized  the  integrated  NATO 
defense,  with  Its  new  headquarters  in  Bel- 
glum. 

We  have  reached  .igreement  on  the  crucial 
question  of  maintaining  allied  military 
strength  In  Germany. 

Finally,  we  have  worked  together — al- 
though not  yet  with  sufficient  resources — 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries  deal 
with  their  problems  of  hunger  and  over 
population. 

We  have  not.  by  any  means,  settled  all  the 
Usues  that  face  us.  either  among  ourselves 
or  with  other  nations.  But  there  Is  le.ss  cause 
to  lament  what  has  not  been  done,  than  to 
take  heart  from  what  has  been  done. 

You  know  of  my  personal  Interest  In  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  Western  world 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  believe  the  patient  course  we  are  pur- 
.sulng  toward  those  nations  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

Through  cultural  exchanges  and  dvU  air 
agreements — 

Through  consular  and  outer  space  treaties 

Through  what  we  hope  will  soon  become  a 
treaty  for  the  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  also.  If  they  will  Join  us,  an 
agreement   on   antl-balllstlc   missiles. 

We  have  tried  to  enlarge,  and  hiive  made 
great  progress  In  enlarging,  the  arena  of 
common  action  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  purpose  l.^;  to  narrow  our  differences 
where  they  can  be  narrowed,  and  thus  to 
help  secure  peace  In  the  world  for  the  future 
generatloos.  It  will  be  a  long  slow  task,  we 
realize.  There  will  be  setbacks  and  dis- 
couragements. But  It  is.  we  think,  the  only 
rational  policy  for  them  and  for  us. 

In  Africa,  as  In  .\sla.  we  have  encouraged 
the  nations  of  the  region  In  their  efforts  to 
Join  In  cooperative  attacks  on  the  problems 
that  each  of  them  faces:  economic  stagna- 
tion, poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 
Under  Secretary  Nicholas  Katzenbach  Just 
rep<:)rted  to  me  last  week  on  his  recent  ex- 
tended trip  throughout  Africa.  He  described 
to  me  the  many  problems  and  the  many  op- 
portunities   that    exist    In    that   continent 

Africa  l.s  moving  rapidly  from  the  colonial 
past  toward  freedom  and  dignity.  She  Is  In 
the  long  and  difficult  travail  of  building  na- 
tions. Her  proud  people  are  determined  to 
make  a  new  Africa,  according  to  their  own 
lights. 

They  are  now  creating  institutions  for 
political  and  economic  cooperatUsn.  They 
liuve  set  great  tasks  for  themselves  — whose 
accomplishments  will  require  year.s  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice. 

We  very  much  viant  that  struggle  to  suc- 
ceed, and  we  want  to  be  responsive  to  the 
efforts  that  thev  are  making  on  their  own 
behalf. 

I  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the  new 
spirit  that  Is  abroad  In  .Africa,  from  Under 
Secretary  Katzenbach's  report,  and  from 
Asia,  from  my  own  travels  and  experience 
there.  In  Asia  my  experience  demonstrated 
to  be  a  new  spirit  of  confidence  In  that  area 
of    the    world.    Everywhere    I    traveled    last 


autumn,  from  the  conference  In  Manila  to 
other  countries  of  the  region,  I  found  the 
conviction  that  .Asians  can  work  with  Asianj 
to  create  better  conditions  of  life  tn  every 
country.  Fear  has  now  given  way  to  hope  la 
millions  of  hearts. 

Asia's  Immense  human  problems  remain, 
of  course.  Not  all  countries  have  moved  ahe»(l 
as  rapidly  as  Thailand.  Korea,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  But  most  of  them  are  now 
on  a  promising  track,  and  Japan  Is  taking  « 
welcome  role  in  helping  her  fellow  AsUu 
toward  much  more  rapid  development. 

A  free  Indonesia — the  world's  lUth  largest 
nation's  a  land  of  more  than  100  million 
people — is  now  struggling  to  rebuild,  to  re- 
construct and  reform  Its  national  life.  Thu 
will  require  the  understanding  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  international  community. 

We  maintain  our  dialogue  with  the  au- 
thorities in  Peking.  In  preparation  for  tlie 
day  when  they  will  be  ready  to  live  at  peace 
With  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  regret  that  this  morning  I  cannot  report 
any  major  progress  toward  peace  in  Vietnam 

I  can  promise  you  that  we  have  tried  every 
possible  way  to  bring  about  either  cUscussiotu 
between  the  opposing  sides,  or  a  practical 
de-escalation  of  the  violence  itself. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  serious  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side. 

We  are  ready — and  we  have  long  been 
ready — to  engage  In  a  mutual  de-escalation 
of  the  fighting.  But  we  cannot  stop  only 
half  the  war.  nor  can  we  abandon  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  'Vietnam  u 
long  as  the  enemy  attacks  and  fights  on. 
And  f.o  long  as  North  Vietnam  attempts  to 
seize  South  Vietnam  by  force,  we  must,  and 
we  will,  block  Its  efforts — so  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  can  determine  their  own 
future  in  peace. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  day 
come — -and  come  soon — when  we  can  co- 
operate with  all  the  nations  of  the  region, 
Inoluiling  North  Vietnam,  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  a  war  that  has  continued,  we 
think,  for  fiir  too  long.  When  the  aggression 
ends,  then  that  day  will  follow. 

Now,  finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  Middle 
East — and  to  the  tumultuous  events  of  the 
past  months. 

Those  events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
Ave  great  principles  of  peace  in  the  region 

The  first  and  greatest  principle  Is  that 
every  nation  m  the  area  has  a  fundamentai 
right  to  live,  and  to  have  this  right  respected 
by  its  neighbors. 

For  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  the  path 
tj  hope  does  not  lie  In  threats  to  end  the 
life  of  any  nation.  Such  threats  have  become 
a  burden  to  the  peace,  not  only  of  that 
region  but  a  burden  to  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world. 

In  the  .same  way.  no  nation  would  be  true 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  or  to  Its  own 
true  interests,  if  it  should  permit  military 
success  to  blind  it  to  the  fact  that  its  neigh- 
bors have  rights  and  its  neighbors  have 
interest-s  of  their  own.  Each  nation,  therefor*, 
must  accept  the  right  of  others  to  live. 

Tills  last  month,  I  think,  shows  us  another 
basic  requirement  for  settlement.  It  is  » 
human  requirement:  Justice  f  )T  the  refuge*. 

A  new  •.'onlllct  has  brought  new  homeless- 
ness.  The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  must  at 
last  address  them.selves  to  the  plight  of  thoM 
who  have  been  displaced  by  wars.  In  ti« 
past,  both  sides  have  resisted  the  best  efforu 
of  out&ide  mediators  to  restore  the  victim* 
of  conflict  to  their  homes,  or  to  find  them 
other  proper  places  lo  live  and  work.  There 
Will  be  no  peace  for  any  party  In  the  Middle 
East  unless  this  problem  is  attacked  with 
new  energy  by  all,  and,  certainly,  primarily  bj 
those  who  are  immediutely  concerned 

A  third  les.'ion  from  this  last  month  is  that 
mirltlme  rights  must  be  respected.  Ou-' 
N.itlon  has  long  been  committed  to  ff 
maritime  passage  through  international 
Waterways,  and  we.  along  with  other  natio"J. 
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were  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  implement 
this  principle  when  hostilities  exploded.  If 
a  single  act  of  folly  was  more  responsible  for 
Uils  explosion  than  any  other,  I  think  It  was 
ibe  arbitrary  and  dangerous  announced 
aecision  that  the  Straits  of  Tlran  would  be 
closed.  The  right  of  Innocent  maritime  pas- 
sage must  be  preserved  for  all  nations. 

Fourth,  this  last  conflict  has  demonstrated 
the  danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
of  the  List  12  years.  Here  the  responsibility 
must  rest  not  only  on  those  in  the  area — 
but  upt'U  the  larger  sUites  outside  the  area. 
We  belie',  e  that  scarce  resources  could  be 
used  much  better  for  technical  and  economic 
development.  We  have  always  opposed  this 
i.-iris  race,  and  our  own  military  shipments 
to  the  area  have  consequently  been  severely 
limited. 

Now  the  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms 
race  must  be  apparent  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  And  now  there  Is  another  moment 
of  choice.  The  United  States  of  America,  for 
:ts  part,  will  use  every  resource  of  diplomacy, 
a.id  every  counsel  of  reason  and  prudence,  to 
try  to  find  a  better  course. 

As  a  beginning.  I  should  like  to  propose 
that  the  United  Nations  immediately  call 
upon  all  of  its  members  to  report  all  ship- 
ments ot  ail  military  arms  into  this  area,  and 
to  Keep  those  shipments  on  file  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  observe. 

Fifth,  the  crisis  undorlines  the  Importance 
of  respect  for  political  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  states  of  the 
ilea.  We  reaffirmed  that  principle  at  the 
height  of  this  crisis.  We  reaffirm  It  again  to- 
day on  behalf  of  all.  This  principle  can  be 
effective  in  the  Middle  East  only  on  the  basis 
of  peace  between  the  parties.  The  nations  of 
the  region  have  had  only  fragile  and  violated 
truce  lines  for  20  years.  What  they  now  need 
ire  recognized  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  will  give  them  security 
against  terror,  destruction  and  war.  Further, 
there  Just  must  be  adequate  recognition  of 
•Jie  special  Interest  of  three  great  religions 
m  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 

These  five  principles  are  not  new.  but  we 
do  think  they  are  fundamental.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  point  the  way  from  uncertain 
annlstice  to  durable  p)eace.  We  believe  there 
must  be  progress  toward  all  of  them  if  there 
is  to  be  progress  toward  any. 

There  are  some  who  have  urged,  as  a  single, 
simple  solution,  an  Immediate  return  to  the 
situation  as  It  was  on  June  4.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Ambassador,  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  has  already  said,  this  Is  not  a  pre- 
scription for  peace,  but  for  renewed  hos- 
tUlUes. 

Certainly  troops  must  be  withdrawn,  but 
•Jiere  must  also  be  recognized  rights  of  na- 
tional life — progress  in  solving  the  refugee 
problem — freedom  of  Innocent  maritime  pas- 
sage—limitation of  the  arms  race — and  re- 
spect for  political  Independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity. 

But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  all 
others  have  failed  for  20  years  or  more? 

Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later  It  Is 
they  who  must  make  a  settlement  In  the 
>r«a.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  Is  possible  for 
nations  to  live  together  In  peace  If  they  can- 
not learn  to  reason  together. 

But  we  must  still  ask.  who  can  help  them? 
Some  say,  it  should  be  the  United  Nations, 
Mine  call  for  the  use  of  other  parties.  We 
iiave  been  first  In  our  support  of  effective 
peace-keeping  in  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
»lso  recognize  the  great  values  to  come  from 
mediation. 

We  are  ready  this  morning  to  see  any 
niethod  tried,  and  we  believe  that  none 
sbould  be  excluded  altogether.  Perhaps  all  of 
them  will  be  useful  and  all  will  be  needed. 

I  Issue  an  appeal  to  all  to  adopt  no  rigid 
'lew  on  these  matters,  I  offer  assurance  to 
&U  that  this  Government  of  ours,  the  Qov- 
ermnent  of  the   United   States,   will  do  Its 


part  for  peace  In  every  forum,  at  every  level, 
at  every  hour. 

Yet  there  is  no  escape  from  this  fact:  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  re- 
gion depends  upon  its  own  peoples  and  its 
own  leaders  of  that  region.  What  will  be  truly 
decisive  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  what  is 
said  and  what  is  done  by  those  who  live  in 
the  Middle  East. 

They  can  seek  another  arms  race,  if  they 
have  not  profited  from  the  experience  of 
this  one,  if  they  want  to.  But  they  will  seek 
it  at  a  terrible  cost  to  their  own  people — 
and  to  their  very  long-neglected  human 
needs.  They  can  live  on  a  diet  of  hate — 
though  only  at  the  cost  of  hatred  in  return. 
Or  they  can  move  toward  peace  with  one 
another. 

The  world  this  morning  Is  watching, 
watching  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  because 
that  is  really  what  is  at  stake.  It  will  look  for 
patience  and  justice — it  will  look  for  hu- 
mility— and  moral  courage.  It  will  look  for 
signs  of  movement  from  prejudice  and  the 
emotional  chaos  of  conflict — to  the  gradual, 
slow  shaping  steps  that  lead  to  learning  to 
live  together  and  learning  to  help  mold  and 
shape  peace  In  the  area  and  in  the  world. 

The  Middle  East  Is  rich  In  history,  rich  In 
Its  people  and  in  Its  resources.  It  has  no 
need  to  live  In  permanent  civil  war.  It  has 
the  power  tOybuild  its  own  life,  as  one  of  the 
prosperous  regions  of  the  world  In  which  we 
live. 

If  the  n.itlons  of  the  Middle  East  will  turn 
toward  the  works  of  peace,  they  can  count 
with  confidence  upon  the  friendship,  and 
the  help,  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  a  climate  of  peace,  we  here  will  do  our 
full  share  to  help  with  a  solution  for  the 
refugees.  We  here  win  do  our  full  share  In 
support  of  regional  cooperation.  We  here  will 
do  our  share,  and  do  more,  to  see  that  the 
peaceful  promise  of  nuclear  energy  Is  applied 
to  the  critical  problem  of  desalting  water 
and  helping  to  make  the  deserts  bloom. 

Our  country  Is  committed — and  we  here 
reiterate  that  commitment  today — to  a  peace 
that  is  based  on  five  principles. 

First,  the  recognized  right  of  national  life; 

Second,  Justice  for  the  refugee; 

Third,  innocent  maritime  passage; 

Fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  de- 
structive arms  race; 

And  fifth,  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  for  all. 

Tills  is  not  a  time  for  malice,  but  for  mag- 
nanimity: not  for  propaganda,  but  for  pa- 
tience: not  for  vituperation,  but  for  vision. 

On  the  basis  of  peace,  we  offer  our  help 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  That  land, 
known  to  everyone  of  us  since  childhood  as 
the  birthplace  of  great  religions  and  learn- 
ing, can  flourish  once  again  In  our  time.  We 
here  In  the  United  States  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  make  It  so. 

Thank  you. 


ISRAEL'S  MILITARY  VICTORY  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
most  interesting  article  concerning 
Israel's  military  victory  In  the  Middle 
East,  written  by  Eliot  Janeway,  and 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  19,  1967.  The  ar- 
ticle deals  with  fiscal  and  monetary  Im- 
plications of  Israel's  military  victory 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Janeway  points  out  that  the 
United  States  could  use  this  victory  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  from  the  interna- 
tional financial  diplomacy  game  which 
General  de  Gaulle  has  been  playing. 

The  United  States  Is  now  In  a  position 


to  take  decisive  steps  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion, merely  by  removing  the  25-percent 
gold  cover  requirement  which  we  have 
on  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Several  months  ago  I  introduced  a 
bill,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  achieve  this  result.  A  few  days  ago 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
introduced  a  similar  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  near  future  will  seek  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  remove  the  gold  standard 
from  Federal  Reserve  notes.  I  hope  that 
such  legislation  will  be  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Janeway  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  19,  1967] 

De  Gaulle  Ass.^iled  for  Israeli  Wak  Role 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — When  the  Israeli  army  upset 
Nasser's  power  play.  It  also  upsets  the  polit- 
ical balance  of  power  In  the  world.  The 
change  came  suddenly  but  looks  like  it  will 
make   history   for   years   to   come. 

Yet  the  military  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  flash  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  while  great  and  conspicuous,  are  by 
no  means  Its  only  results.  For  its  financial 
consequences  promise  to  be  profound  too, 
although  they  will  take  longer  to  hit  home. 
When  the  changed  balance  of  power  on  the 
money  front  becomes  apparent,  the  bang 
will  announce  a  strengthening  of  the  buck. 

For  no  other  reason  than  that  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  presented 
America  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
aflarm  the  International  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar. In  financial  affairs,  the  next  best  thing 
to  being  strong  is  looking  sensible.  Prance 
cannot  begin  to  match  strength  with  Amer- 
ica. But  De  Gaulle  had  been  looking  good. 
Consequently,  his  dollar-baiting  and  gold- 
bugging  had  taken  on  the  tone  of  prophecy. 

In  his  stance  of  disapproval  against  dol- 
lar deficits,  De  Gatille  seemed  sound  and 
sensible.  Just  as  he  did  when  he  pointed 
with  pride  to  France's  accomplishments 
since  her  disengagement  from  her  ruinous 
wars  In  Vietnam  and  Algiers. 

De  Gaulle  has  aspired  to  play  the  role  of 
"Mr.  Europe."  This  Is  the  rationale  of  his 
resistance  to  America's  economic  role  in 
Eiu-ope;  of  his  undercutting  the  dollar;  of 
h's  veto  of  Britain's  admission  to  the  Com- 
mon Market;  and,  above  all,  of  his  axis  with 
Russia.  For  at  least  part  of  Russia  is  Euro- 
pean, too.  De  Gaulle  has  been  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  playing  close  to  the  Kremlin. 
Where  he  made  his  mistake  was  In  letting 
the  Kremlin  play  close  to  him. 

During  the  two  weeks  before  war  broke  out 
in  the  Middle  East,  Moscow  had  been  flashing 
the  word  that  she  had  put  enough  air  {xjwer 
and  armor  behind  Nasser  to  Insure  a  mop-up 
of  Israel.  High-powered  salesmanship  went 
Into  the  campaign  to  persuade  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  that  Russia  had  built 
Nasser  up  from  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of 
the  Arab  world  Into  a  sure  winner. 

Wilson,  though  not  a  military  man,  clearly 
did  not  fall  for  this  line.  But  De  Gaulle  did — 
hook,  line  and  sinker.  The  supposed  man  of 
principle,  the  very  j>ersoniflcatlon  of  "La 
Glolre,"  did  the  opportunistic  thing.  He 
chickened  out  on  Israel.  His  blunder  was  all 
the  more  amateurish  because  France  has  all 
along  been  Israel's  big  source  of  support.  Not 
only  has  a  great  deal  of  Israel's  armament 
been  supplied  by  France:  Israel  can  thank 
France  for  having  armed  her  with  her  atomic 
potential. 

Anytime  a  politician  gets  caught  in  public 
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giving  up  an  aisset  for  nothing  tLnd  looking 
foolUh  In  the  process,  he  Is  set  up  to  be 
blitzed.  De  Gaulle  did.  and  he  is.  Because 
Waablngton  dldr.c  ex.icly  build  d.  reputation 
tor  expertise  and  forehai.dedness  while  the 
crlals  was  red  hot.  It  could  use  the  lift  that 
would  come  to  America  from  blitzing  de 
Gaulle  while  he  Is  off  balance  and  suddenly 
no  longer  omniscient. 

The  tuning  U  right  for  Waablngton  to 
make  the  move  that  has  been  urged  on  it  by 
every  serious  student  of  the  dollar  ever  since 
Henry  Alexander,  of  the  Morg.m  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  made  his  reconamendatlon 
in  1960  for  modernizing  our  currency.  His 
thesis  was  that  gold  no  longer  serves  any 
useful  purpose  when  locked  up.  as  It  still  Is. 
supposedly  backing  our  domestic  'hamburger 
dollar." 

Its  only  useful  function  nowadays  Is  In 
financing  Internatljnal  tr^insactlons  and  as  a 
trump  card  In  international  financial  diplo- 
macy— that  Is.  In  the  game  De  Gaulle  has 
been  playing  against  the  dollar. 

A  Johnson  legislative  proposal  right  now 
to  unlock  our  frozen  gold  reserves,  and  to  put 
them  on  the  table  as  clUps  behind  the  dollar 
would  make  De  Gaulle  look  as  foolish  under- 
cutting America  as  he  wound  up  being  when 
he  welched  on  Israel.  What's  more,  this  Is 
one  Johnson  legislative  proposal  that  would 
go  through  Congress  as  quickly  as  Dayan 
went  through  the  Slnal  desert 


respect    the    court — feel    at    the    President's 
action. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  of  the 
U  S  Senate,  when  considering  Mr  Mar- 
shall's nomination,  will  b.ise  their  Judgments 
solely  on  merit  and  not  permit  regional 
mores  to  Interfere. 


NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  have  welcomed  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I.  too, 
am  most  happy  at  this  wise  choice  by 
our  President  for  the  vacancy  on  this 
great  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cdn- 
I'l  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 

articles,  one  entitled  "A  Worthy  Nomi- 
nee," which  appeared  in  the  Pliiladel- 
phla  Bulletin  of  June  14,  1967,  and  the 
other  entitled  "Marshall  to  the  Supreme 
Court,"  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  June  14,  1967, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  June   14. 

1967] 

A  Worthy   NoMiNte 

President  Johnson  In  nominating  Solicitor 
General  Thurgood  Marshall  as  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  made 
two  observations. 

With  a  seeming  reference  to  that  fact  that 
Mr.  Marshall  will  be  the  high  court's  first 
Negro  member  the  President  described  the 
appointment  as  the  right  thing  to  do,"  then 
said  that  "It  is  the  right  time" 

To  those  familiar  with  Mr.  Marshall's 
legal  career  and  his  dedication  to  the  law  and 
especially  to  the  federal  constitution,  how- 
ever, there  was  far  greater  Impact  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  added  statement  that  "he  is 
the  right  man  In  the  right  place." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  Indeed  a  worthy  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  It  is  dlfllcult.  In  fact. 
to  suggest  anyone  who  as  a  practicing  attor- 
ney. Judge  of  a  U  3  Court  of  Appeals  or  as 
Solicitor  General,  has  so  made  of  himself  a 
selfless  servant  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  the 
law. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  desir- 
ous of  naming  a  Negro  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  well  known.  It  has  been  expected,  too, 
that  Mr.  Marshall  would  be  his  choice. 
Neither  circumstance,  however,  takes  away 
any  of  the  gratification  that  those  who  know 
and   respect   Mr.   Marshall — and   know   and 


I  From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,   June    14, 
1967] 

M.'VRSH.^LL  TO  THE  SUPREME   COURT 

Pre.-itdent  Johnson  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing nomination  for  Ju^iioe  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Coui^  in  his  choice  of  Tiiurgood  Mar- 
shall for  the  place  made  vacant  by  Tom  C. 
Clark's  resignation. 

Marshall,  now  Solicitor  General,  Is  emi- 
nently qu.ilifled  for  this  high  Judicial  pos* 
He  has.  a^s  the  President  mentioned  in  an- 
nouncing the  nomination,  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  private  counsel  and  as  a  Govern- 
ment co'untel. 

For  23  years  he  was  chief  legal  officer  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  In  that  capacity,  he 
successfully  argued  probably  the  m(»t  Impor- 
tant ca^e  In  the  hi.;tory  of  civil  rights  In  this 
country,  culminating  m  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  In  1354  asalnst  racial  segregation  In 
the  public  schools. 

In  1962.  President  Kennedy  named  him  to 
the  Nation's  second  highest  coiu"t.  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  em- 
bracing Ne'Jv  York.  Connecticut  and  "Vermont 
It  was  widely  accepted  by  that  time  that  he 
was  headed  for  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  first  Negro  Justice 

When  I»resldent  Johns.in  asked  M.u-shall 
two  years  a^o  to  give  up  the  position  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  succeed  Archibald  Co.^  as 
Solicitor  General,  the  beJlef  was  strengthened 
that  he  would  soon  step  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  Is  no  stranger  to  that  tribunal.  His 
number  of  appearances  before  the  court.  In 
both  private  capiaclty  and  as  the  C»overn- 
ment's  counsel,  and  hU  record  of  victories. 
h.ave  been  exc«eded  by  only  one  or  two  others 
in  Judicial  history 

Thurgood  Marshall  will  bring  new  vigor 
and  new  stature  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  US.  There  have  been  few  occasions  In 
recent  years  when  an  appointment  to  a  place 
on  that  bxly  could  be  received  with  such 
wholehearted  conimendatlon. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  FIGHT  FOR 
OPPORTUNFFY  AND  AGAINST 
CRIME 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  President 
Johnson  underscored  a  few  days  ago  the 
importance  of  his  far.sseing  nationwide 
campaign  to  combat  crime  and  advance 
opportunity. 

In  remarks  before  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinauency.  the  President 
stressed  the  legal  instruments  absolutely 
needed  to  control  crime.  He  also  again 
spoke  out  for  the  opportunity  programs 
which  must  be  continued  and  Improved 
to  prevent  crime  and  delinquency;  Op- 
portunity in  jobs,  .schools,  housing,  and 
creative  endeavors. 

The  President's  remarks  demonstrate 
clearly  that  prevention  and  control  are 
linked  Programs  must  be  aimed  at  both 
the  causes  of  crime,  as  well  as  Its  effects. 

So.  President  Johnson  has  rightfully 
proposed  to  the  Congress,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  and  a 
number  of  others  which  would  help  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  cope  with  and 
prevent  crime 

As  an  Integral  nart  of  his  anticrlme 


cru.sade,  the  President  has  again  asked 
us  for  strong  voices  in  support  of  hope,  in 
support  of  opportunity,  in  efforts  to  brealc 
the  cycle  of  failure"  which  entraps  so 
many  yoimg  people. 

Crime  and  other  antisocial  acts  are 
linked  to  poverty  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity — especially   among  the  young. 

We  are  never  going  to  keep  our  society 
whole,  if  we  permit  our  youth  to  fall 
and  flounder  and  feel  left  out  of  the 
.social  process. 

President  Johnson's  efforts  are  intelli- 
gent They  are  compassionate.  They  will 
not  coddle"  criminals.  But.  they  will  not 
sacrifice  those  who  can  be  saved  and 
rehabilitated. 

Let  us  support  the  President's  request 
for  new  anticrlme  laws. 

Let  us  support  his  request  for  real  basic 
opportunity  programs  which  will  give 
willing  hands  and  hearts  a  meaningful 
occupation  and  education  in  a  world 
where  occupations  and  education  assure 
dignity  and  security  to  every  citizen. 

I  applaud  the  President's  programs, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  prepared  text 
of  his  remarks  before  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  at  the 
White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
Text    op    the    Remarks    of    the    President 

Before  the  National  Council  on  CHaa 

AND     DELUJIJU^UCT 

1  welcome  you  here  as  companions  in  con- 
cern for  America's  future. 

Maintaining  public  order  Is  the  basic  need 
of  society.  Your  concern  for  that  basic  ii- 
sue — as  citizens,  as  leaders  of  the  business 
community — is  a  promise  that  this  Nations 
attack  on  crime  and  delinquency  can  succeed 

The  work  of  the  National  Crime  CommU- 
slon — Just  completed  this  spring— threw 
light  on  some  dark  landscapes.  One  lesson 
became  clear:  If  we  can  reduce  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  win  have  the  key  to  reversing 
the  rising  rate  of  crime. 

The  facts  are  tragic: 

400,000  American  boys  and  girls  were  be- 
hind bars  last  year  awaiting  trial.  100,000 
of  them  were  locked  up  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals— In  JalLhouses  Instead  of  schoolhoueei. 

One  out  of  every  six  boys  In  our  land  will 
go  to  Juvenile  court  before  his  18th  birthday. 

The  rate  of  repeated  crime  U  highest  among 
criminals  who  began  as  Juvenile  delinquent* 

Tliese  are  confessions  of  failure.  The  day  » 
boy  appears  before  the  bar  of  Justice  to  an- 
swer for  a  crime,  he  has  failed.  But  on  that 
s.ar.e  day,  we  have  failed,  too — as  a  society— 
because  we  did  not  prevent  that  confronta- 
tion. 

Before  the  Congress  now  Is  a  major  Juve- 
nile E>ellnquency  Prevention  Act.  For  the  fln^ 
time.  It  will  enable  communities  to  pW 
their  own  assaults  on  delinquency— to  pre- 
vent careers  In  crime,  not  Just  to  punUi 
them. 

Before  the  Congress  now  Is  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act — a  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  police  forces,  the  correctional 
svstems  and  the  courts  of  this  country.  Tbe 
House  Judiciary  Committee  this  morning  re- 
ported the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Contfol 
Act  of  1967  This  Is  a  major  step  forward  IE 
Crime  Control  and  Safer  Streets  for  every 
citizen. 

America  needs  that  leglslaUon  now.  I  urge 
the  House  and  Senate  to  promptly  complew 
action  on  that  measiue. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  Is  Imbedded  'u 
the  conditions  of  society  Itself    It  involvee 
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tbe  Q-.e-tion  of  how  people  live,  and  what 
Kind  c:  stake  they  have  In  the  life  of  their 

Most  juvenile  delinquency— although  not 
all— IS  rooted  In  poverty. 

Mos'  careers  In  crime  begin  In  a  world 
withc'i:  hope. 

TT.e  mof  t  urgent  picture  of  delinquency  is 
of  a  boy.  trapped  in  that  world,  who  can- 
not ftnc/nis  way  out. 

He  li  surrounded  by  America's  abun- 
dince— tut  he  feels  failure  In  his  own  heart. 

Bel -le  he  is  a  man,  he  faces  his  future 
over  tV.  point  of  a  knife  or  the  end  of  a  gun. 

We  can  never  conquer  delinquency  until 
we  c:ir.  break  that  cycle  of  failure. 

Tnat  is  why  the  problem  Is  more  than  Im- 
proved courts  and  correctional  systems  and 
police  procedures— fundamental  though 
these  are 

Ou-  T.vsk  is  to  build  a  ladder  for  the  young 
AmencanE  born  Into  that  dark  and  hopeless 
world 

For  n.ost  bovs  and  girls  In  this  nation,  the 
rungs  o:  t:iat  "ladder  are  normal  conditions 

of  life 
Medic;    care    to    provide    health    for   the 

body.  ^  ^ 

Adeciiate  schools  with  competent  teach- 
ers 

A  decent  home  to  live  In. 

The  opportunity  to  train  for  a  good  Job 
■ii  a  good  wage. 

Programs  to  provide  these  are  now  before 
the  Congress. 

B'ut  we  are  hearing  again  old  voices  of  fear 
and  distrtist,  which  have  always  blocked 
progress 

They  object  now  to  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. Thev  object  to  the  War  on  Poverty. 
They  object  to  the  Teachers  Corps. 

The  voice  of  the  people— willing  to  plan 
and  invest  in  the  future  of  this  Nation— must 
be  louder  than  that  tired  old  chorus  of  ob- 
jection. 

I  hope  vou  Will  go  back  to  your  commu- 
nities and  inspire  your  neighbors  with  a 
new  understanding.  Help  them  to  see  that 
we  can  stop  careers  In  crime  before  they 
begin— and  convert  them  into  careers  of 
promise  and  productivity. 

Thank  you  for  coming  here  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
postmasters. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am  an 
appointed  delegate  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  leave  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  on  such  days  next 
week  as  I  may  require  to  attend  their 
meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  permitted  on  Mon- 
day next  after  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch]  and  that  the 
statements  made  thereon  be  limited  in 
the  u.'jual  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  IS  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  TO- 
GETHER WITH  MINORITY,  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL, AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
following  today's  session,  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  their  reports  to- 
gether with  minority,  supplemental,  and 
indindual  views  if  desired  until  noon 
Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


O 


ENSLAVEMENT  OP  LITHUANIA,  LAT- 
VIA, AND  ESTONIA  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  last  week  it  was 
impossible  to  do  very  much  about  the 
Record,  but  last  week  marked  the  27th 
anniversary  of  the  enslavement  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  three  Baltic  States 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  these  people  still  hun- 
ger for  their  freedom,  that  organizations 
are  actively  at  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  very  active  In  the  United 
States,  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  free- 
dom in  these  cotmtries. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  every 
American  should  feel  that  legitimacy 
has  not  been  conferred  upon  the  Soviet 
Union's  possession  of  these  coimtrles 
merely  by  the  fact  that  they  occupy  them 
and  have  done  so  for  many  years. 

I  point  out  that  on  October  22,  1966, 
the  Senate  tmanimotisly  passed  House 
Conciu-rent  Resolution  416,  commemo- 
rating and  praising  the  struggle  of  these 
people  for  freedom,  and  remembering, 
in  the  terms  of  our  Nation,  their  plight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation  .  .  .  U  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  united  Nations  . .  .  whereas  the  Baltic 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  these  rights 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  (a)  to  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  (bl  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  COTTON  AT 
LAUNCHING  OF  U.S.S.  "GRAYLING" 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yesterday  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
Grayling  at  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard. 
He  and  some  others  call  It  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  although  It  is  lo- 
cated in  Kittery,  Maine. 

Norris  Cotton  has  been  a  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Navy  and  of  national  defense. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  and  effective 
advocate  for  the  Portsmouth-Klttery 
Naval  Shipyard  and  its  workers.  He  has 
been  a  great  Senator  for  New  Hampshire 
and  a  great  statesman  for  our  Nation. 

His  remarks  at  this  laimching  were 
most  appropriate  and  Inspiring.  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  they  be  incor- 
porated In  the  Record  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Noreis  Cotton  at 
Launching  of  U.S.S.   "Grayling,"  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  June  22,  1967 
Mrs.  Cullen,  sponsor  of  this  ship,  Admiral 
Galantln,  Admiral  WlUlamt.  Admiral  Hush- 
ing,   Ck)mmander    Baron,    and    friends;    no 
higher  honor  has  been  accorded  me  during 
my  twenty-one  years  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  to  be  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S.  Gray- 
ling, the  fifth  ship  of  the  Fleet  to  bear  that 
name. 

We  salute  this  ship.  Professionals  have  al- 
ready given  us  a  brief  description  of  such  of 
her  qualities  as  can  be  revealed.  To  this  a 
layman  can  add  nothing.  But  not  one  of  us, 
however  lacking  In  technical  knowledge,  can 
fall  to  comprehend  her  awesome  powers  as 
a    lighting    machine.    Compared    with    sub- 
marines of  the  past,  she  can  move  like  light- 
ning. She  has  almost  limitless  capabilities  to 
remain  submerged.  She  has  uncanny  powers 
of  detection.  And  she  can  strike  like  a  cobra. 
We  salute  the  mission  of  this  ship.  When 
she  slides  down  the  ways,  she  will  plunge 
Into  what  remains,  contrary  to  popular  con- 
ception, the  world's  greatest  arena  for  both 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare — the  sea.  The 
tendency  today  Is  to  focus  our  attention  on 
air  power  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  The 
conquest  of  outer  space   has  captured  our 
Imagination.  We  make  nostalgic  references  to 
what  history  calls  the  Pax  Brltannlca  when 
Britain's  matchless  sea  power  foiled  tyrants 
and  for  nearly  a  century  preserved  a  measure 
of  peace  and  order  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  prone  to  regard  Winston  Churchill's  con- 
tention that  "on  control  of  the  seas  depends 
the  preservation  of  liberty"  as  a  dogma  of 
the  past.  Certainly  we  do  not  discount  air 
power,  nor  does  the  Navy  whose  nUghty  car- 
riers patrol  the  seaways  of  the  world.  The 
fact    remains,    however,    that   ocean   waters 
cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
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there  U  hardly  a  spot  m  any  nation  on  earth 
that  can't  be  reached  by  a  missile  launched 
from  the  Graylings  sister  sub,  the  Polar.s 
Our  Polaris  fleet,  lurking  In  ocean's  deptha, 
can't  be  annihilated  by  surprise  ait<v:lc  Tha; 
Is  why  President  Kennedy  during  ihe  Cuban 
crisis  remarked.  '  I  don't  think  there  Is  a 
danger  that  we  would  Are  on  inaccurate  in- 
formation because  f.e  are  given  only  five  or 
six  minutes  to  make  a  Judgmoat.  I  think 
Polaris  alone  permr-s  us  to  wait  a:id  make 
sure."  Just  as  the  Polaris  submarine.  In  my 
opinion,  remains  our  most  powerful  weapon 
of  offense,  and  thus  our  greatest  deterrent 
against  war.  so  the  Graylint;  and  her  sisters 
of  the  attack  submarine  fleet,  despite  the 
name,  are  our  greatest  weapons  for  defense 
against  the  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines  of  our 
enemy,  as  well  as  his  carriers  and  otner  sur- 
face ships.  The  development  of  oceanography 
may  mean  that  the  Grayling  will  be  pairol- 
llng  and  defending  v.ist  mdustrt.xl  -omple.xes 
as  we  move  to  mine  '.ne  minerals  and  take 
the  food  and  oil  f.-om  ocean's  depths.  No 
ship  could  have  more  varied  or  greater  mis- 
sions. 

We  salute  the  men  who  built  this  ship 
Aa  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  may 
be  forgiven  my  devotion  to.  and  my  confi- 
dence m.  the  'Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
Ever  since  the  Navy's  Patron  Saint.  John  Paul 
Jones,  came  to  Portsmouth  during  the  Rev- 
olution to  await  completion  of  the  sloop-of- 
war,  Ranger,  this  Yard  has  been  turning  out 
United  States  naval  ships  It  Is  the  one  great 
government  submarine  shipyard  on  our  East 
Coast.  It  Is  rich  in  tradition.  In  equipment, 
in  know-how.  Under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  Admiral  Hushing.  It  has  reached  the  high- 
est degree  of  morale  and  proficiency.  In  these 
perilous  times  when  our  national  security 
depends  so  much  upon  maintaining  and 
improving  our  submarine  fleet.  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  this  n.^val  shipyard  can  or  will 
be  abandoned.  May  we  all  unite  to  save  it, 
not  just  because  it  Is  an  economic  factor  in 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire  or  Massachusetts, 
not  merely  because  it  provides  employment. 
but  because  it  Is  indispensable  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

We  salute  those  who  will  man  this  ship 
To  Commander  Baron,  her  first  skipper,  and 
all  his  successors,  and  to  their  ofllcers  and 
men,  we  wish  fair  winds  and  a  following  sea. 
If  all  their  cruising  be  peaceful  patrols,  and 
Ood  grant  that  such  be  the  case,  may  they 
have  the  patience  and  endurance  for  tills 
exacting  duty.  If  the  worst  should  happen 
and  strife  must  cume.  may  they  have  confi- 
dence, valor  In  the  time  of  testing,  and  above 
all — victory. 

We  salute  the  brave  traditions  that  en- 
compass this  ship.  It  IS  fitting  that  her  spon- 
sor should  be  Mrs.  Cullen.  daughter  of  the 
commander  of  that  other  Grayling  who, 
with  his  men,  perished  on  their  eighth  pa- 
trol somewhere  In  the  secret  places  of  the 
sea.  May  the  tradition  of  a  great  Service  and 
the  long  line  of  heroes  that  have  sustained 
It  go  with  this  Grayling  wherever  her  course 
may  lead. 

And,  finally,  we  salute  the  moral  arma- 
ment of  our  beloved  country  without  which 
the  Grayling  would  be  a  lifeless,  vicious  ma- 
chine of  destruction.  Her  mighty  hull  of 
steel,  her  powerful  nuclear  engines,  her 
weapons  and  her  rockets,  would  have  no 
soul  did  we  not  dedicate  her  to  the  service 
of  a  free  and  peace-loving  people.  Our  Na- 
tion U  founded  on  faith,  not  fear — It  puts 
its  trust  In  Divine  pwwer  rather  than  brxite 
force.  We  must  never  lower  our  guard  or  re- 
lax our  vigilance,  but  neither  the  hydrogen 
bomb  nor  the  guided  missile  can  prevail 
against  a  free  people. 

"For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ADVO- 
CATES SENATE  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— XCIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
raUon  of  Human  Rights  draws  near,  I 
ihinic  It  would  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
on  how  tins  great  Nation  helped  to  cele- 
brate the  \Korldwide  commemoration  of 
the  20th  annuer.sary  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations 

The  year  1965  was  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  to  be  International  Co- 
operation Year.  In  reco^'nltion  of  this, 
the  White  House  held  a  4-day  conference 
which  was  attended  by  5.000  of  our  Na- 
tion s  leadin-;  citizens.  Among  them  were 
the  14  members  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Commission  on  International  Coopera- 
tions Committee  on  Human  Riuhts.  This 
prominent  group  included  such  distin- 
i;uished  representatives  of  the  academic 
community  as  Louis  B  Sohn,  Bemis  pro- 
lessor  of  international  law  at  Harvard: 
ti;e  Reverend  Johr.  J  Dougherty,  tlie 
pre-Nident  of  Selon  Hall  Univer.sity;  Dean 
Clarence  Claude  Feri^uson.  Jr  .  of  How- 
ard La-\  School;  and  the  Reverend  The- 
odore M  HesbuTK.  the  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University.  Many  outstanding 
members  of  the  letal  profession  were  also 
represented,  including  my  eood  friend 
and  constituent    Bruno  V.   Bitker. 

After  a  Rreat  deal  of  exchange  and 
deliberation,  aided  by  close  consultations 
with  Government  officials,  the  committee 
recommended; 

First.  That  the  United  States  promptly 
ratify  the  four  human  rights  conven- 
tions which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  ratify 
as  soon  as  practicable  the  three  con- 
ventiorLs  on  discrimination. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  exercise 
leadership  in  the  preparation  and  adop- 
tion of  conventions  and  declarations  on 
human  rights. 

Fourth.  That  tire  United  States  plan  in 
advance  for  observance  of  International 
Human  Rights  Year  in  1968 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  has  invited  'all  member  states 
to  ratify  before  1968  the  Conventions  al- 
ready included  in  the  field  ot  human 
righUs  ■  I  feel  a  great  discomfort  at  the 
inaction  of  the  Senate  in  failing  to  .share 
our  own  great  national  legacy  with  peo- 
ple everywhere  for  whom  the  American 
reality  is  only  an  unattamtd  ideal.  I 
urtre  the  Senate  once  again  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Freedom  of  A.ssociation,  Genocide. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
without  any  further  delay 


"SHOULD  THE  VOTING  AGE  BE 
REDUCED  TO  18?"— WINNING  ES- 
SAYS IN  McGEE  SENATE  INTERN- 
SHIP CONTEST 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  conduct  for  high  school 
students  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the 
McOee  Senate  internship  contest,  which 
brings  back  to  Washington  one  boy  and 
one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing  democ- 
racy In  action — here  in  the  Senate  and 
In  Washington. 


As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Should  the  Voting  Age  in  the  United 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18?"  and  each  year 
I  am  impressed  with  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  the  dedication  to  our  demo- 
cratic principles  displayed  by  these 
young  people  in  their  essays.  Thi.s  topic 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  this  age  group, 
and  their  essays  reflect  sound  reasoning 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impos.?ible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  e.ssays.  written  by  Linda  Halene 
Meredith,  of  Shoshoni.  Wyo  .  and  Steve 
Rodermel.  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  McGee 
Senate  internship  contest,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
.should  the  votlng  ace  in  the  l'nited 

States  Be  Lowered  to  18? 
(By  Linda  Halene  Meredith,  Shoshoni, 

Wyo.) 
"The  M.m  of  the  Year  ran  the  mile  In 
3  51  3.  and  died  under  mortar  fire  at  .An  Lao. 
He  got  a  B-mlnus  In  Physics  I,  earned  s 
PulbrlRht  scholar.shlp.  filmed  a  d.Kumentary 
In  a  Manhattan  ghetto,  and  guided  Gemini 
rendezvous  In  space.  He  earns  876  a  week 
with  Operation  Head  Start  In  Philadelphia. 
picks  up  .*10.800  a  year  as  a  metallurglca! 
engineer  at  Ford,  and  farms  600  acres  of 
Dakota  wheat  land.  He  has  a  lightning  fast 
lelt  Jab.  a  rifling  right  arm.  and  re.ids  medi- 
eval metaphysicians.  He  campaigned  for  Rea- 
gan. bo<jed  George  Wallace,  and  fought  for 
racial  Integration.  He  can  dance  all  night, 
and  if  he  hasn't  smoked  pot  himself,  knows 
someone  who  ha.-..  He  tucks  a  copy  of  Play- 
boy into  his  concerto  score  as  he  recor<l« 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic.  He  Is  dis- 
enchanted with  Lyndon  Joluison.  is  ]ust 
setting  over  his  Infatuation  with  Jack  Ken- 
nedy—and will  some  day  run  for  President 
hlnvelf. 

•For  the  Man  of  the  Year  1966  1.=  .i  aenera- 
tlon:  the  man — and  woman — of  25  and 
under."  ' 

The  preceding  paragraphs,  from  Time  Mag- 
acine.  present  Just  a  few  of  the  many  respon- 
sibilities which  eighteen  year  olds  i  part  of 
today's  generation)  take  upon  themselves. 
These  responsibilities  require  hard  wort 
long  hours  of  constructive  planning,  ^ind  a 
constant  application  of  the  brain. 

Yes,  each  generation  has  some  features 
which  are  more  significant  than  others — each 
makes  a  statement  to  the  future,  e.ich  leaves 
behind  a  picture  of  Itself;  but  never  before 
has  there  been  a  generation  such  as  the 
young  generation  today,  that  has  ?o  Infl'J- 
enced  the  construction,  the  reflection,  and 
the  operation  of  a  nation  such  as  ours,  Th« 
United  States  of  .America.  Within  that  gen- 
eration (the  man  and  woman  of  twenty-five 
and  under)  a  great  number  of  the  members 
belong  In  the  eighteen  year  old  bracket.  And 
a-s  respxinslble  and  as  pragmatic  as  our  youcg 
people  are  today,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
United  States  Oovernment  should  not  deny 
eighteen  year  olds  the  right  to  vote. 

For  never  before  In  this  nation  or  In  thl« 
world,  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  « 
young  generation,  such  as  the  one  In  the 
Unlte<l  States  today  been  so  well-educated 
so  affluent  and  rebellious,  so  responsible  and 
pragmatic,  so  Idealistic,  so  brave,  so  "alien- 
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ated"  or  so  hopeful.'  And  yet  with  all  these 
qualities  the  young  men  and  women  age 
eighteen  are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  Why? 
Age  old  axioms  are  given  as  supporting  evi- 
dence for  this  outmoded  law.  For  example,  we 
hear  "he  would  just  vote  like  his  parents  do," 
"he  does  not  have  enough  knowledge  of  world 
affairs."  or  "why.  he's  just  a  teenager."  On  the 
other  side  we  hear  the  perennial  argument 
"If  he's  old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country 
he's  old  enough  to  vote  for  Its  leaders."  For 
the  most  part  the  men  who  are  serving  in 
Viet  Nam  do  not  feel  the  same  way.  The  crux 
of  the  entire  argument  concerning  age  to 
vote  hinges  on  one  important  word — respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  responsibility  to  be  a  voter. 
United  Slates  voters  are  responsible  for  the 
future  of  the  free  world  because  through  the 
election  of  a  President  we  name  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  United  States  citizens  are  re- 
sponsible for  furthering  humanltarlanlsm  in 
the  world  because  through  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives we  voir  ,  our  feelings  concerning 
appropriations  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  nations.  Voting 
Americans  are  responsible  for  averting  world 
famine — no  other  nation  has  such  vast  natu- 
ral resources  with  which  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  food-people  race.  Yes — voting  de- 
mands responsibility!  Just  as  any  generation 
before  us  in  demanding  our  right  to  vote  (at 
age  eighteen)  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  all 
important  question — Do  we  accept  with  the 
"right"  the  "responsibility"  of  a  voting  citi- 
zen? 

Let  us  look  at  the  eighteen  year  olds  today 
to  help  determine  whether  or  not  these  young 
people  are  responsible.  Tlie  young  men  serv- 
ing In  Viet  Nam  are  burdened  with  one  tre- 
mendous responsibility — that  of  fighting  to 
defend  their  country.  Many  of  these  men  were 
not  forced  to  go  overseas,  they  volunteered 
to  fight  for  our  country.  Today  more  than 
ever  our  young  men  lighting  in  Viet  Nam  re- 
veal to  the  world  and  to  the  nation  how 
brave,  how  responsible,  and  how  hopeful  the 
young  generation  Is.  Thus,  the  Viet  Nam  war 
Is  Just  one  example  of  why  I  feel  that  the 
eighteen  year  olds  of  today  are  responsible 
young  people  and  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
and  thus  let  their  own  opinions  be  known  to 
the  world. 

In  many  other  cases  also  the  eighteen  year 
olds  prove  themselves  to  be  responsible, 
worthy  and  energetic  members  of  the  present 
generation.  Today  more  than  ever  our  young 
people  participate  in  many  different  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  a  more  wholesome 
world.  For  example  we  have  eighteen  year 
olds  today  helping  mold  the  course  of  na- 
tions through  the  Peace  Corps,  combating 
poverty  and  illiteracy  In  the  United  States 
through  VISTA  and  Operation  Head  Start, 
and  helping  combat  crime  throughout  the 
United  States  by  participating  in  Juvenile 
court  experiments.  Today  many  young  men 
are  furthering  their  knowledge  of  America's 
natural  heritage  by  participating  In  the  ex- 
plorer scouts. 

Today,  more  than  ever  the  young  genera- 
tion Is  taking  part  in  national  and  world 
affairs,  in  the  high  school  as  well  as  the  col- 
lege classroom,  and  outside  of  school.  And 
these  young  people  are  not  Just  talking  about 
world  afTuirs,  they  are  acting  In  one  way 
or  another.  Any  newspaper  supports  my  con- 
tention that  young  people  are  taking  part. 
For  example,  each  week  a  casual  reader  may 
observe  that  at  some  school  on  a  Saturday 
(ordinarily  a  school  holiday)  young  people 
are  debating  this  year's  proposition  "Be  It  re- 
solved: that  the  United  States  Foreign  Aid 
Policy  be  limited  to  non-mlUtary  assistance." 
These  young  people  are  not  furthering  a 
prejudiced  view  given  to  them  by  their  par- 
ents (the  cry  of  those  who  oppose  eighteen 
year  old  voters)  but  these  young  people  are 
researching  both  sides  of  the  question  com- 
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ing  to  conclusions  based  on  examination  of 
the  subject.  Or  notice  the  number  of  stu- 
dent councils  which  give  young  people  op- 
portunity to  practice  government  on  the 
local  level.  These  young  people  do  not  limit 
themselves  to  local  work  but  often  sponsor 
American  Field  Service  exchange  students 
thus  broadening  their  contact  with  other  na- 
tions through  their  own  efforts.  Or  take  for 
example  the  number  of  young  people  in 
Wyoming  who  care  enough  to  learn  about 
their  government  to  apply  for  the  McGee 
Senate  Internship  by  composing  an  essay  on 
that  Increasingly  Important  question. 
"Should  The  Voting  Age  In  The  United 
States  Be  Lowered  To  18?"  Thus,  these  previ- 
ous examples  show  why  I  feel  that  today's 
eighteen  year  old  Is  an  Independent  person 
who  Is  responsible,  who  Is  eligible,  and  who 
can  be  trusted  with  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  voting. 

In  addition,  In  the  United  States,  citizens 
of  twenty-flve  and  under  In  1966  nearly  out- 
numbered their  elders;  by  1970,  there  will  be 
one  hundred  million  Americans  In  that  age 
bracket.  In  just  three  short  years  these  re- 
sponsible young  men  and  women  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  will  outnumber  their  elders,  yet 
they  have  no  voice  In  the  decision  of  the 
government,  and  no  voice  in  determining  the 
composition  of  the  Congress  which  repre- 
sents all  Americans  (eighteen  year  olds  In- 
cluded). Yet  these  young  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  leaders  and  builders  of  fu- 
ture generations;  they  are  to  carry  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  on  their  backs  In  the  fu- 
ture, nevertheless,  today  when  these  young 
people,  the  "cream  of  the  crop,"  are  at  the 
summit  and  are  readily  climbing  the  moun- 
tain of  knowledge  concerning  commumty, 
national,  and  world  affairs;  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  have  a  direct  voice — the  vote — 
In  determining  United  States  policies  or 
representation. 

Never  before  In  a  generation  have  the 
young  been  left  more  completely  to  their  own 
devices  than  In  our  present  day  generation. 
Never  befgre  have  so  many  protested  so 
much.  But  as  in  previous  generations  many 
have  sacrificed  bravely  because  they  believe 
in  America's  basic  hope  for  the  free  world — 
that  human  dignity  is  Innately  coupled  with 
human  responsibility.  We  have  been  given 
the  challenge  to  educate  ourselves  so  that 
we  might  provide  tomorrow's  leaders;  to  de- 
fend our  nation  so  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions might  be  free  from  the  scourge  of  war; 
to  serve  our  fellowman  so  that  he  might  be 
free  from  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  disease.  We 
have  accepted  these  challenges  because  In- 
herent in  every  teenager  Is  a  burning  desire 
to  create  a  better  world.  Therefore,  we  must 
ask  for  one  more  responsibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  everchanglng  world — the  right  to 
vote.  We  ask  for  this  right  because  we  are 
responsible  but  In  addition — we  know  that 
voting  is  a  privilege  not  a  right.  Today's 
eighteen  year  old  asks  for  the  privilege  of 
voting  because  he  believes  In  the  future  of 
America,  and  would  like  a  voice  In  molding 
that  future. 

Is  today's  teenager  responsible  enough  to 
be  given  the  privilege  of  voting?  I  think  you 
have  to  say  that  the  majority  are.  Indeed, 
Viet  Nam  has  given  the  yotmg — protesters 
and  participants  alike — the  opportunity  to 
disprove  the  doom  criers  of  the  1950's  who 
warned  that  the  next  generation  would  turn 
out  "spineless  and  grey-flannel-souled."  The 
young  of  today's  generation  have  proven 
themselves  through  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
through  the  Peace  Corps,  through  VISTA, 
through  Operation  Head  Start,  and  through 
many  other  beneficial  activities,  to  be  prag- 
matic. Idealistic,  brave,  well-educated  and 
responsible  citizens.  This  Is  why  I  feel  that 
the  voting  age  In  the  United  States  should 
be  lowered  to  eighteen;  for  these  outstand- 
ing young  men  and  women  are  Involved 
more  than  ever  In  national  and  International 
affairs  at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  re- 


sponsible '^■oung  men  and  women — even 
though  some  of  them  are  only  eighteen  years 
old. 

Should    the    Voting    Age    in    the    United 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18? 

(By  Steve  Rodermel,  Cheyenne.  Wyo.) 
Private  Patrick  Davisson  has  killed  six 
Viet  Cong.  He  is  eighteen  years  old.  He  has 
no  voice  in  the  government  which  asks  him  to 
slaughter  another  human  being,  for  he  can't 
vote;  he's  not  old  enough.  Our  foun^ng 
fathers  In  the  Constitution  left  age  and  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting  up  to  the 
states— "The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of 
holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof  .  .  ."  >  At  present 
the  voting  age  In  forty-six  of  the  fifty  states 
is  twenty-one;  Hawaii  allows  voting  at 
twenty.  Alaska  at  nineteen,  and  Kentucky 
and  Greorgla  at  eighteen.  Why  should  citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  In  Wyoming  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  voting  granted 
eighteen-year-olds  in  Kentucky  and  Georgia? 
I  propose  that  they  shouldn't  be  deprived, 
and  that  the  voting  age  in  this  "land  of 
equality"  be  uniformly  lowered  to  eighteen. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  allowing 
eighteen-year-olds  to  vote  is  based  on  the 
tenet  that  if  a  person  is  old  enough  to  help 
defend  the  United  States,  he's  old  enough  to 
vote.  Under  existing  laws,  every  young  man 
upwn  reaching  his  eighteenth  birthday  Is 
subject  to  the  draft.  In  wartime,  or  during 
a  national  emergency,  many  t>oys  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  American  cause  of 
freedom;  in  peacetime  many  of  these  young 
men  are  ready  to  fight  on  a  moment's  notice. 
The  most  striking  example  today  of  Ameri- 
can youths  serving  their  coimtry  in  the  mili- 
tary is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  of  March  1. 
1967.  more  than  7,000  Americans  had  lost 
their  lives,  and  nearly  38,000  had  been 
wotmded  in  this  Southeast  Asian  country. 
A  great  percentage  of  these  young  men  are 
under  twenty-one.  It  is  only  fair  that  these 
boys  have  a  voice  In  the  government  that 
asks  them  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  it. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  so-well  stated 
the  issue  of  the  vote:  "Why  should  a  man 
have  an  easy  path  provided  for  him  to  go 
and  fight,  but  a  difficult  path  for  him  to  go 
and  vote?" 

Young  Americans  of  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  are  also 
serving  our  country  in  other  ways.  Thou- 
sands are  currently  working  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  helping  foreign  countries  develop 
their  educational  facilities,  health  services, 
agriculture,  and  industry.  These  i>eople,  who 
much  of  the  time  work  under  oppressive 
conditions,  and  receive  meager  remunera- 
tions for  their  toll,  have  contributed  much 
to  our  society.  Likewise,  many  other  young 
adults  are  presently  working  under  the  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  pro- 
gram, also  called  the  domestic  Peace  Corps. 
These  people  are  assigned  for  one  year  to 
Job  Corps  camps.  Indian  reservations,  mi- 
grant worker  communities,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  111  or  retarded,  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  rural  and  city  areas,  hos- 
pitals, and  schools,  where  they  pass  along  a 
V£iriety  of  trade  and  professional  skills  to 
poor  Americans.  VISTA  volunteers,  like  Peace 
Corps  workers  receive  small  allowances,  but 
work  for  the  Joy  of  seeing  the  American 
catise  triumph.  Should  not  all  these  young 
Americans  have  a  voice  In  the  government 
which  they  so  fervently  support? 

A  second  major  reason  for  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  eighteen  Is  that  it  would  produce 
an  electrorate  that  is  sujierlor  to  the  present 
one  and  better  qualified  to  choose  capable 
and  honest  public  oflBcials,  The  eighteen-year- 
olds  of  today  are  better  educated  and  more 
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informed  concerning  mttooal  and  world 
eventa  than  ever  befoi*  to  the  history  of 
America. 

This  IS  largely  so  because  of  the  news 
media  and  higher  academic  standards  In  our 
nations  high  schools  Through  te.evlslon. 
radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  young 
adults  learn  other  people  s  jpinlons  and  the 
significance  of  world  affairs  Because  of  hlgn- 
er  academic  standirds  in  aur  high  schools,  a 
more  Intelligent  elector.^ te  la  being  produced 
Dr.  William  O  Carr.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  has 
stated  'The  sUtlstlcs  cannot  tell  the  wnole 
story  about  our  high  school  graduates  today 
They're  better  than  ever  Their  schotjls  and 
their  teachers  are  better  than  ever  You 
might  call  youngsters  coming  out  of  our  high 
school,  today  the  Flred-Up'  generauon 
They're  activists  Theyre  thirsty  for  knowl- 
edge and  experience  They  have  an  urge  to 
be  involved  in  life— in  the  campus  and  In 
the  community  and  in  the  world  They  want 
to  make  a  difference  And  they  have  already 
made  a  difference  in  political  and  social  life 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Education  .Association 
in  1965  reported  that  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  had  increased  ninety-three 
per  cent  over  the  p^vst  decade  It  was  also 
revealed  that  an  increased  number  of  high 
school  students  are  doing  college  work  in 
high  school  through  advanced  placement  pro- 
grama,  and  that  the  content  in  high  school 
curriculum*  Is  constantly  being  strengthened. 
The  study  also  made  it  known  that  in  many 
of  today's  high  schooU  there  Is  a  greater  em- 
phasla  on  English,  math,  science,  and  social 
studies.  Theae  social  studies  courses  include 
history,  government,  and  civics. 

All  thla  points  to  the  fact  that  many  eight- 
een-year-olds   today    know    more    and    care 
;  more  about  political  issues  than  many  adults 

*  whoae  spotty  voting  record  shows  a  lack  of 
I  interest  in  the  government 

•  A  third  major  reason  for  allowing  elghteen- 
year-olda  to  vote  is  that  many  eighteen-year- 
olds  are  already  shouldering  adult  respon- 
sibilities. In  all  states,  persons  are  permitted 
to  drive  motor  vehicles  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  These  same  people  may  own 
cars  and  pay  taxes  on  these  cars  and  on  CAr 
licenses.  Many  of  these  young  adults  also 
work,  and  In  turn  pay  taxes  on  their  Incomee 
Shouldn't  these  young  .Americans  have  a 
voice  In  the  government  which  levies  these 
taxes?  Eighteen  to  twenty-one-year-old*  are 
allowed  to  marry,  and  many  of  these  young 
couples  have  children  before  they're  twenty- 
one.  Shouldn't  these  people  also  have  a  voice 
m  the  govenunent,  so  that  their  views  con- 
oemlng  the  well-being  of  their  families  may 
be  protected? 

There  Is  also  widespread  support  for  giving 
eighteen- year -olds  the  vote  .An  eleven-mem- 
ber Presidential  commission  appointed  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  In  March  of  1963. 
among  other  things,  strongly  proposed  lower- 
ing the  voting  as;e  to  eighteen  Polls  also 
show  that  young  people  are  eager  to  vote  A 
poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Student 
Opinion  showed  that  flfty-six  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  of  U  S  high  school  students 
favored  lowering  the  voting  age.  twenty-nine 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent  were  opposed  to  It. 
and  thirteen  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  had 
no  opinion.  A  poll  conducted  by  me  showed 
that  slxty-flve  per  cent  wanted  the  voting 
age  lowered,  thirty-two  per  cent  wanted  It 
the  suae,  and  three  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

Upon  examining  the  four  major  polnte 
discussed  above.  I  can  find  no  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  exclusrlon  of  eighteen  to 
twsnty-one-year-olds  from  the  voting  ranks. 
StaMs  must  consider  persons  under  twenty- 
one  mature  and  responsible  or  else  such  gov. 
emments  wouldn't  permit  them  to  drive  cars, 
pay  taxes,  or  get  married. 

It  ha*  alao  been  shown  that  higher  educa- 
tional standards  are  greatly  improving  our 
high    school    ffxaduates — the    electorate    of 
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tomorrow,  and  that  these  young  adults  want 
the  right  to  vote.  Finally,  it  must  again  be 
pointed  out  that  If  a  man  la  old  enough  to 
tight,  he's  old  enough  to  vote 

During  this  seeslon  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress a  resolution  calling  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  Senate;  If  passed  this  amendment  woukl 
lower  the  voUng  ai<e  In  every  state  of  the 
uiuon  to  eighteen.  In  order  that  the  rights 
of  the  eighteen -year-old  may  adequately  be 
safeguarded  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  the 
Republicans  and  the  Dem>jcrats  give  this 
measure  full  support  ■'Government  needs 
the  Idealism  and  the  candor  of  youth  "  - 


IJMITATIONS  ON  .^GRICULTUR.XL 

PAYMENTS 
Mr.  METC.ALF.  Mr.  President,  volun- 
tary proi4rams  for  our  major  surplus 
crops  have  been  a  success  beginning  with 
the  voluntary  feed  erain  program  of 
1961.  To  limit  paymenus  for  the 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  tiraln  programs 
would  reduce  their  effectiveness  in 
malntaimntc  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  The  pro- 
k'rams  for  those  three  crops  have  proved 
tneir  efTectivene.s-s  in  reducing  surpluses. 
The  wheat  .surplus  has  been  reduced 
from  1  4  billion  bushels  to  an  expected 
carryover  of  about  400  million  bushels 
this  comlni;  July  1  The  feed  Krain  carry- 
over has  been  brought  down  from  84 
million  tons  to  about  32  million  tons. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  In  reducing 
the  cotton  surplus  The  reductions  were 
made  without  a  limitation  on  the  diver- 
sion or  price-support  payments  made  to 
individual  farmers  who  have  partici- 
pated. 

Small  farmers  are  helped  by  the  cot- 
ton program  by  bein;;  in  a  position  to 
receive  program  bcnehts  without  reduc- 
ing their  acreage,  and  if  they  do  reduce 
their  acreage,  they  get  double  benefits 
for  the  diversion 

Feed  grain  producers  with  bases  of  25 
acres  or  less  can  take  all  their  feed  grain 
acreage  out  of  production — putting  them 
in  a  position  to  work  off  the  farm  or  de- 
vote their  time  to  other  crops  or  enter- 
prises. 

During  the  past,  payments  have  been 
made  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  di- 
verted out  of  production  on  all  except 
the  smaller  faims  The  practice  has  been 
effective. 

Now,  when  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
surpluses  are  gone  there  comes  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  payments.  For  1968  and 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  faces 
the  very  difBcult  job  of  maintaining  the 
near  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. His  job  will  be  impossible  if  he  has 
to  say  to  the  larger  producers,  "Sorry, 
but  we  are  not  interested  in  your  taking 
part  in  the  program."  So.  he  would  end 
up  with  the  small  farmers  participating, 
and  the  farmers  to  whom  the  limitation 
of  payments  would  apply  would  again 
increase  their  acreage  and  production 
and  start  the  buildup  of  surpluses. 

The  limitation  of  payments  has  no 
place  In  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  To 
limit  pajTnents  would  nullify  that  act  of 
Congress  and  again  open  the  gates  to 
surplus — and  from  past  experience  we 
know  how  expensive  surpluses  can  be. 


'Ellis  O   ArnaU.  past  Qovemor  of  Georgia 


REPORT   FROM    CHADRON  STATE 
COLLEGE 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  student 
editor  at  one  of  Nebraska's  State  col- 
leges recently  paid  a  l^ne  tribute  to  the 
good  sense  which  has  accompanied  the 
academic  learning  process  at  the  insti- 
tution he  attends. 

Terry  Quinby  Myers,  of  Chadron  State 
College,  looked  out  across  the  Nation  at 
what  was  happening  on  many  of  the 
larger  college  campuses  and  then  wrote 
a  comparison  with  life  and  events  on  the 
Chadron  campus.  His  description,  which 
I  would  judge  is  rather  typical  of  Ne- 
braska's tine  public  and  private  colleges, 
won  editorial  praise  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  It  portrays  an  atmos- 
phere of  higher  learning  which  is  seri- 
ous, mature,  and  truly  stimulating  in 
the  academic  sense. 

Because  of  the  contrast  with  what  we 
have  read  about  incidents  on  other  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  across  the 
Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest permission  to  place  In  the  Record 
the  Omaha  World-Herald's  editorial  of 
June  4,  1967,  entitled,  "Report  From 
Chadron,"  commenting  on  Editor  Myers' 
ob.servations.  I  would  make  the  further 
ob.servation.  Mr.  President,  that  Ne- 
braska and  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
Chadron  State  and  all  other  institutions 
of  learning  like  it  as  another  school  year 
draws  to  a  close. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

REPORT  From  Chadhon 
We  are  Indebted  to  student  editor  Terry 
Quinby  Myers  of  the  Chadron  State  College 
Eagle  for  one  of  the  most  encouraging  ac- 
counts of  the  collegiate  year  1966-67  tliat 
wove  run  across. 

It  W.1S  Editor  Myers'  pleasure  to  repor 
what  had  not  gone  on  at  Chadron  State,  In- 
cluding the  following: 

No  student  picketed  on  campus  for  any 
cause,  nobody  conducted  a  sit-in  for  campus 
freedom,  nor  was  there  a  teach-in  for  the 
•  God  Is  Dead"  movement. 

Allan  Ginsberg  never  got  around  to  the 
Chadron  State  campus  and  the  college  batted 
HOC  on  Shooting  policemen  or  having  police- 
men shot  by  students. 

No  student  was  caught  burning  his  draft 
r.ird  nor  any  f\ni;  (nor  was  any  faculty  mem- 
ber! and  no  Buddhist  was  apprehended 
burning  a  student. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  students  and  faculty 
members  not  one  was  arrested  for  peddling 
USD  or  manufacturing  same  on  campus.  No 
.student  admitted  donating  blood  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  not  one  openly  refused  to  take  » 
bath  for  the  year. 

There  was  amity  between  town  and  gown: 
"The  people  of  Chadron  did  not  rise  up  and 
bear  arms  against  the  CSC  students;  the 
students  did  not  bear  arms  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Chadron  ...  No  CSC  student  defected 
to  Canada  to  ditch  the  draft." 

Editor  Myers  took  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  "pacifists,  sadists,  drug  addicts  and 
trumps"  at  the  state  college. 

Well,  an  honest  editor  has  to  tell  all 
And  there  It  Is  about  Chadron  State 

Nothing  but  earnest  college  youngster*,  » 
faculty,  an  academic  climate,  the  usual  socla- 
and  athletic  activities,  a  search  for  learning 
and  maturity— all  this  conducted  within  tw 
law 

We  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  things  were  just  as  scandalously  UD- 
scandalous  at  a  good  many  other  Midlands 
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colleges   and   universities   this  past   year.  If 
so.  we  congratulate  all  concerned. 

As  lor  Chadron  State,  recent  news  Items 
told  of  over-buUdlng  of  dormitory  facilities. 
If  wcrd  nets  around  about  what  Isn't  going 
on  c>:  the  Northwest  Nebraska  state  college, 
those  empty  rooms  might  fill  up  sooner  than 
expected.        

THE    CHINESE    VIEW    OF   BOMBING 
HALTS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
that  liiose  Americans  who  continually 
hold  that  we  should  cease  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  show  some- 
thing called  "good  faith"  with  the  Com- 
munists in  Asia  should  be  aware  of  the 
Chinese  vIca-  of  bombing  cessations 
which  have  gone  before.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Peking  Review,  the  United 
States  IS  continually  accused  of  using  a 
■  bombina  halt  trick"  in  order  to  force 
peace  talks.  These  peace  talks,  unwanted 
In  Peking,  never  came  about,  of  course. 
U.S.  talk  of  peace  negotiations  is  labeled 
a  fraud  by  the  Peking  Review  because 
the  Chinese  want  no  peace  in  Vietnam — 
except,  perhaps,  on  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Peking  Review  arti- 
cle, which  is  interesting,  in  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  comments  it  parades  on  the 
leadei'sliip  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Soviet  Revisionist  Rui-ino  Cliqite  Is  Rank 
Traitor  to  'Vietnamese  REVoLtmoN 
The  Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique  headed 
by  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  recently  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  platform  provided  by  the  7th 
Congress  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Ger- 
many to  make  unbridled  and  wild  attacks  on 
China  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion, alleging  that  aid  to  'Vietnam  could  not 
be  "more  eSectlve"  because  China  opposed 
"united  action"  with  It. 

tJlbrlcht  and  other  faithful  followers  of 
the  Soviet  revisionists  also  beat  the  drum  for 
them  and  flagrantly  vlUfled  China  at  the 
congress. 

The  very  fact  that  these  Soviet  revisionists 
once  again  picked  up  the  tlme-wom  sign- 
board of  "united  action"  Is  proof  that  they 
are  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  On  the  Viet- 
nam question,  the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling 
clique  has  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  Its 
contemptible  features  as  a  handful  of  notor- 
ious renegades  and  scabs.  It  'will  never  suc- 
ceed In  attempting  to  conceal  Its  monstrous 
crimes  w.-lth  the  hackneyed  phrases  about 
"united  action." 

This  clique  began  betraying  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  early  as  when  Khrushchev  was  In 
power,  tried  to  make  deals  with  the  U.S.  Im- 
perialists on  the  Vietnam  question,  and  en- 
couraged them  In  launching  aggression 
against  Vietnam  with  a  free  hand.  Now,  It 
has  gone  even  further.  It  has  not  only  en- 
couraged but  has  also  helped  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism In  countless  ways  to  extinguish  the  rag- 
ing flames  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  revolu- 
tionary struggle. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
As  soon  as  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  assumed 
office  and  before  they  had  even  time  to  settle 
down,  they  hurriedly  colluded  with  JJS.  Im- 
perialism and  betrayed  Vietnam. 

In  January  1965,  the  Soviet  Gtovemment, 
on  Washington's  Instructions,  transmitted 
to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  the 
peremptory  U.S.  demand  for  an  end  'to  the 
north  Vietnamese  people's  support  for  the 
•outh  Vietnamese  people. 


On  February  6.  Kosygln  visited  Hanoi. 
There  he  had  the  Impudence  to  declare  that 
he  would  help  the  United  States  "to  find  a 
way  out  In  Vietnam." 

On  February  16,  directly  upon  Kosygln's 
return  to  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Government 
proposed  the  holding  of  a  new  International 
conference,  "without  any  preconditions,"  on 
the  Indo-Chlna  question.  This  proposal  was 
In  fact  the  precursor  of  Johnson's  "uncondi- 
tional discussions"  fraud. 

Thus,  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  from  the  very 
beginning  made  It  clear  to  the  United  States 
by  these  three  actions  that  they  were  willing 
to  do  their  utmost  to  serve  U.S.  Imperialism 
on  the  Vietnam  question,  and  that  they 
would  give  It  greater  help  than  Khrushchev 
did. 

What  happened  Is  exacUy  this:  In  the  more 
than  two  years  since  then,  the  Soviet  re- 
visionist ruling  clique  has  worked  hand  in 
glove  with  U.S.  imperialism,  followed  It  at 
every  step  and  co-ordinated  with  It  closely 
on  a  series  of  conspiratorial  activities  of  un- 
scrupulously and  repeatedly  resorting  to  the 
"peace  talks"  fraud  and  alternating  this  with 
war  blackmail. 

1.  On  May  12,  1966,  the  Urdted  States 
used  the  "bombing  halt"  trick  for  the  first 
time.  The  Idea  originated  with  the  Soviet 
revisionist  ruling  clique.  In  a  note  to  the 
Communist  Parties  of  a  number  of  countries 
shortly  before  the  bombing  halt.  It  stated 
clearly  that  It  was  In  favour  of  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  provided  the  United 
States  stopped  Its  bombing  of  north  Viet- 
nam. 

2.  On  December  24,  1966,  the  United 
"halted  bombing"  for  the  second  time 
and  then  released  Its  so-called  "14  points" 
to  induce  "peace  talks"  through  a  bombing 
halt.  Before  the  United  States  announced 
this  manoeuvre.  It  had  made  known  Its 
decision  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Directly  after- 
wards, the  Soviet  revisionists  announced  the 
dispatch  of  a  delegation  beaded  by  Shelepln 
to  visit  Vietnam.  Even  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
that  as  the  bombing  halt  was  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique  through 
Its  Ambassador  Dobrynln,  It  was  to  be  called 
the  "Dobrynln  bombing  halt." 

3.  On  January  31,  1966,  the  United  States 
resumed  bombing.  At  the  same  time.  It  put 
forward  a  "resolution"  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  "Immediate  and  unconditional 
discussion."  In  the  latter  part  of  February, 
Kosygln  met  with  British  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  In  Moscow  to  engineer  "peace  talks" 
and  they  shouted  In  unison  that  "military 
means  cannot  solve  the  Vietnam  question." 

4.  On  March  29,  1966,  the  United  States, 
through  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  proposed  the  convening  of  a  new 
Geneva  conference  for  another  try  at  ped- 
dling the  "peace  talks"  fraud.  Subsequently, 
Kosygln  conferred  with  Indira  Gandhi  In 
Moscow.  After  the  talk,  Indira  Gandhi  said 
that  she  had  conferred  with  the  Soviet  leader 
on  the  convening  of  "a  conference"  "on  the 
basis  of  the  Geneva  agreements." 

5.  On  June  29,  1966,  the  United  States 
took  the  outrageous  step  of  bombing  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  having  served  prior  notice 
to  the  Kremlin.  At  the  same  time,  John- 
son and  Rusk  openly  called  on  the  Soviet 
revisionist  ruling  clique  to  convene  the  Ge- 
neva conference  to  help  the  United  States 
"end  the  Vietnam  war."  The  Soviet  revision- 
ist chieftains  followed  this  up  by  holding 
talks  with  the  leaders  of  Canada,  India  and 
Britain  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviet-Canadian  Joint 
communique  urged  the  "reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  conference,"  while  the  Soviet-Indian 
Joint  communique  claimed  that  "the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Vietnam  can  be 
found  only  within  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  agreements." 

6.  In  September  1966,  the  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  put  forward  the  "three- 
point  proposal"  In  the  General  Assembly  and 
brazenly  called  for  the  "good  offices  of  the 


Soviet  Union."  Gromyko  immediately  Jumped 
to  his  feet  with  a  pledge  of  Soviet  willingness 
to  "co-operate."  Subsequently,  In  his  talk 
with  Johnson  In  the  White  House,  Gromyko 
advised  that,  if  only  the  United  States  would 
"stop  bombing  north  Vietnam,"  a  settlement 
to  the  question  could  be  found.  After  that, 
Johnson  declared  with  elation:  "I  have  never 
felt  more  encouraged." 

7.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  1966,  the 
United  States  called  together  all  its  satel- 
lites In  its  war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam 
for  a  gangsters'  meeting  in  Manila  with  a 
view  to  forcing  "peace  talks"  through  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  revisionist  rul- 
ing clique  also  called  a  meeting  of  the  lead- 
ers of  some  East  European  countries  in  Mos- 
cow. According  to  a  U.S.  news  agency  dis- 
patch from  Moscow,  that  meeting  was  "part 
or  .  ,  .  Soviet  efforts  to  settle  the  "war." 

8.  In  the  early  days  of  December  1966,  the 
United  States  repeatedly  bombed  Hanoi.  The 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  followed 
this  up  with  a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, U  Thant,  urging  him  to  help  the  United 
States  realize  "peace  talks."  Just  before  the 
U.S.  began  the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  Soviet 
Vice-Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  had  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  New  York  to  urge  U  Thant 
to  intervene  on  the  Vietnam  question  and 
expressed  Soviet  willingness  to  'persuade" 
the  Vietnamese  people  "to  come  to  the  con- 
ference t^ble." 

9.  In  February  1967,  during  the  "tet  truce" 
In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  once  again 
used  the  trick  of  halting  bombing  to  Induce 
"peace  talks."  Prior  to  that,  the  Soviet  revi- 
sionist chieftains  and  their  propaganda 
agencies,  in  close  co-ordination  with  Wash- 
ington, had  stirred  up  an  evil  wind  lasting 
several  months,  for  stopping  the  bombing  to 
get  "peace  talks"  going.  After  the  United 
States  halted  the  bombing,  Kosygln  rushed 
to  London  and  proclaimed  there  that,  If  the 
United  States  "would  stop  bombing  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam,"  the  various 
sides  concerned  "would  come  to  the  con- 
ference table."  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  United  States  demanded  "reciprocal  ac- 
tion" on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
in  exchange  for  U.S.  halting  of  its  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  During  the  Soviet-British 
talks  which  were  held  by  remote  control 
from  Washington,  Kosygln  made  earnest  ef- 
forts to  help  the  United  States  realize  its 
monstrous  plot  of  "peace  talks." 

10.  On  March  20  and  21,  1967,  Johnson 
called  the  Guam  conference  to  plan  further 
expansion  of  the  war  of  aggression  against 
Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  force  capitulation 
through  war.  Around  this  period,  Kosygln 
received  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  and 
Rusk  met  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  for  confidential  talks  on  the 
Vietnam  question.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
revisionist  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
conferred  time  and  again  with  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate and  the  U.N.  Secretary-General.  Soon 
afterwards,  U  Thant's  "three-step  proposal" 
which  was  a  new  product  of  U.S. -Soviet  con- 
spiracy, was  made  public. 

All  this  Is  incontrovertible  evidence  which 
the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique  can  never 
deny,  try  as  It  may.  A  mass  of  facts  has 
proved  that,  for  more  than  two  years,  this 
clique  has  never  stopped  taking  "united  ac- 
tion" vrtth  U.S.  Imperialism.  The  hand  of  the 
Soviet  revisionists  Is  seen  In  all  the  plots 
hatched  by  U.S.  Imperialism  during  this  pe- 
riod, Including  that  of  halting  bombing  to 
Induce  "peace  talks,"  forcing  "peace  talks" 
through  war,  and  forcing  capitulation 
through  war. 

It  Is  the  Soviet  revisionists  who  have  most 
eagerly  helped  the  U.S.  imperialists  to  peddle 
their  peace  swindles  and  encouraged  and 
connived  at  their  war  blackmail.  It  is  they 
who  have  fraternized  with  the  U.S.  Imperial- 
ists, passed  on  Information  to  them,  given 
them  advice  and  suggestions,  acted  as  their 
brokers   and   run    all   kinds   of   errands   for 
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them.  They  have  done  all  this  so  conscien- 
tiously and  BO  indefdUgably  that  they  are 
truly  worth  the  title  or  No.  1  accomplice  or 
U.S.  Imperialism. 

Why  are  they  so  eager  In  trying,  togetiier 
with  U.S.  Imperialism,  to  coax  and  coerce  the 
Vietnamese  people  into  accepting  -peace 
talks"  when  U.S.  Imperialism  Is  entrenched 
on  one  half  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam,  bar- 
barously suppressing  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  south  Vietnamese  people  and 
continually  escalating  Its  aggressive  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  when  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  winning  tremendous  victories  In  their 
heroic  war  of  resistance?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple: they  want  the  heroic  Viet.-iamese  people 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  stop  their  resistance, 
bend  the  Itnee  and  capitulate  to  U.S  im- 
perlallam. 

Isn't  this  undisguised  opposition  to  a 
Just  national  revolutionary  war'  Isn't  this 
tantamount  to  asserting  that  U.S.  imperial- 
ism la  free  to  kill  and  burn  in  V.etnam  while 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  not  allowed  to 
resist?  Isn't  this  gruss  betrayal  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Vietnamese  people^ 

About  50  years  ago,  the  great  Lenin  de- 
nounced those  old-line  revisionists  who  re- 
fused to  support  the  liberation  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  a-s  'agents  of  tlie  bour- 
geoisie" and  "scoundrels  and  traitors.  "  But 
now,  the  Soviet  revisionist  rulers  have  not 
only  failed  to  support  the  revolution  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  but  have  also  actively 
helped  U.S.  Imperialism  strangle  this  revo- 
lution. They  are  therefore  thoroughgoing 
scabs  and  doubly  scoundrels  and  traitors. 

To  achieve  national  liberation  and  the  re- 
unification of  their  fatherland,  the  Vietna- 
mese people  have  straggled  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tiiry.  Especially  dtirlng  and  after  World  War 
n,  they  took  up  arms  to  drive  away  the 
Japanese  militarists  and  French  colonialists 
•  and   founded    the   Democratic    Republic   of 

'  Vietnam.  In  south  Vietnam,  they  have  been 

%  fighting    against    U.S.    Imperialism    and    Its 

5  lackeys  for  the  last  eight  years,  making  great 

sacrifices,  and  have  now  brought  about  an 
excellent  situation.  The  day  eagerly  awaited 
by  the  31  million  Vietnamese  people  is  draw- 
ing ever  nearer  when  south  Vietnam  will  be 
liberated  and  the  whole  country  reunified. 
However,  the  Soviet  revisionist  rulers  have 
come  out  with  the  demand  that  the  Vlet- 
neimeee  people  should  renounce  their  na- 
tional aspirations  for  whose  ftilfillment  they 
have  striven  at  heavy  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves for  a  hundred  years,  abandon  their 
compatriots  In  the  south,  and  let  them 
once  again  sink  Into  the  dark  abyss  of  co- 
lonial oppression  and  become  slaves  of  Im- 
perialism. If  this  should  come  to  pass,  then 
there  would  be  the  danger  that  socialist 
north  Vietnam  will  be  lost  too  and  all  the 
fnilts  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  revolution 
forfeited  and  destroyed  overnight.  The  So- 
viet revisionist  ruling  clique  Is  the  sinister 
enemy  of  the  Vietnamese  national-liberation 
cause. 

Let  us  tell  the  Moscow  gentlemen  sternly: 
under  no  circumstances  will  we  take  any 
"united  action"  w^lth  you  who  are  a  pack  of 
rsmk  traitors  to  the  'Vietnam  revolution, 
shameless  scabs  serving  as  advisors  to  U.S. 
Imperialism  and  top  accomplices  of  the  U.S. 
Imperialists  In  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
fiames  of  the  Vietnamese  national  revolu- 
tionary war.  This  was  so  In  the  past.  It  is  so 
now  and  will  remain  for  ever  so  in  future. 
Only  by  thoroughly  exposing  you  as  rank 
traitors,  scabs  and  accomplices  and  waging 
an  iincompromlslng  struggle  against  your 
caplt'ulatlonlst  and  treacherous  activities 
can  we  truly  give  revolutionary  support  and 
assistance  to  the  Vietnamese  people's  cause 
of  resisting  U.S.  aggression  and  saving  their 
country.  Only  thus  can  we  truly  fulfill  our 
proletarian  Internationalist  obligations. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  In  the  world 
who  call  themselves  Communists  but.  In- 
stead of  standing  on  the  side  of  the  heroic 


Vietnamese  people,  parrot  the  line  of  the 
Soviet  revisionists  and  spare  no  ellorts  to 
preach  'united  action  '  with  them.  They  are 
trying  by  every  conceivable  means  to  drag 
this  No  1  accomplice  of  U  S.  Imperialism 
into  the  International  antl-U.S.  united  front. 
This  is  actually  helping  U.S.  Imperialism  to 
undermine  and  disintegrate  this  united 
front. 

An  international  anti-US.  united  iront 
which  13  real  but  not  false,  broad  but  not 
narrow,  must  not  include  the  Soviet  revision- 
ist ruimg  clique  and  all  other  accomplices 
and  pawns  of  US.  Imperialism.  Otherwise. 
It  will  not  be  an  anti-U.S.  united  front,  but 
rather   a   pro-US.    united   front. 

Chairman  Mao  teaches  us:  "Who  a.-e  our 
enemies?  Who  are  our  friends'"  This  Is  a 
question  of  the  first  Importance  lor  the 
revolution."  We  must  unite  with  our  real 
frionds  in  order  to  attack  our  real  enemies. 
This  Is  a  question  on  which  there  must  be 
no  ambiguity. 

Innumerable  facts  In  the  international 
class  struggle  in  recent  years  have  shown 
that  the  Soviet  revisionists,  who  are  a  pack 
of  traitors  and  scabs,  have  played  their  role 
of  undermining  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
the  peoples,  a  role  which  can  be  played 
neither  by  imperialism,  nor  the  re.ictlonaries 
of  all  countries,  nor  the  Right-wing  social 
democratic:  parties  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries. To  oppose  US  imperialism,  it  is  Im- 
perative to  oppose  the  Soviet  revisionist 
ruling  clique,  and  to  overthrow  US.  imperial- 
ism, "it  is  also  imperative  to  overthrow  this 
clique! 

Vietnam  Is  the  focus  of  the  antl-U  S  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  the  world  today.  The 
great  victories  won  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
in  their  war  of  resisting  U  S.  aggression  and 
saving  the  country  arc  an  in.splration  to  all 
the  oppressed  nations  and  people  of  .^sia. 
.\frlca,  Latin  America  and  the  whole  world 
!n  their  rcvoiutioniiry  struBgles.  U  S.  im- 
perialism is  drawing  near  its  doom  in  Viet- 
nam, and  it  Is  being  tightly  encircled  by  the 
revolutionary  peoples  in  Asia  Africa.  Latin 
.\:nerlca  and  the  whole  world  However  much 
US  Imperialism  and  Soviet  rcvlslonl.sm  may 
l.ikc  "united  action,"  they  cannot  save  them- 
selves from  their  dojm  The  revolutionary 
torrent  of  the  people  of  the  world  will  surely 
break  the  dam  of  the  reactionary  forces  and 
sweep  away  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  monsters. 


izes  his  departure  from  the  air  as  a  loss 
comparable  to  that  of  Ed  Murrow  ap- 
pears In  the  current.  July,  issue  of  the 
Progressive  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It,  as  well  as  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  Ben  A.  Frank- 
lin, summarizing  the  situation,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Thpro  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MoRc.<N  Moves  Up 

Not  since  Edward  R.  Murrow  went  o*y  the 
;ilr  have  the  broadca=tlnp  Industry  and  the 
listening  public  experienced  so  great  a  loss 
as  they  now  do  with  the  end  of  Edwaril 
P.  Morgan's  news  commentary  over  the 
American  Broadca.«tlng  Company  networlt. 
For  twelve  years,  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  Mon,Mii  h.is  provided  millions 
of  Americans  each  weekday  night  with  analy- 
ses of  news  that  will  stand  as  models  of 
jjerception.  clarity,  and  cournge. 

Morgan  has  taken  a  two-year  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  ABC  to  Join  the  Public  Broad- 
cast Laboratory  of  National  Educational 
Television  He  will  undertake  a  weekly  serie.'; 
of  two-  or  three-hour  prot'riims  to  be  seen 
over  100  non-conimer<';al  s'ation.s.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  fina::ced  by  a  $10  million  Ford 
Foundation  grant  Mca:iwhlle.  it  is  regretta- 
ble that  the  AFL-CIO  lias  no  present  plans 
to  continue  its  radio  news  program  with 
.mother  commentator  of  comparable  caliber. 

NET  announced  that  in  addition  to  being 
.1  reporter  on  its  new  serie?.  Morgan  will 
be  "Involved  In  Investigative  reports,  in- 
cisive comment. iry,  interviews,  and  In  the 
development  of  the  lnno\ative  and  experi- 
mental techniques  of  bringing  relevant  in- 
formation to  the  public  .  .  ."  We  expect  that 
Morgan  will  develop  programs  for  NET  t.hat 
will  be  provocative,  llluininiting,  and  su- 
perior to  most  "public  affairs"  programs  on 
commercial  television".  If  his  programs  ex- 
pand the  audiences  of  non-corrmierclal  tele- 
vision stations,  and  increase  public  demand 
for  more  such  stations.  Mr.  Morgan's  con- 
tribution to  public  enlightenment  may  be 
even  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 


EDW.\RD  P    MORGAN 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  aie— for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least — the  losers  in  the  with- 
drawal of  Edward  P.  Morttan  from  his 
nlL^htly  broadca,<t  of  news  and  camment. 
His  admirably  comtx>.sed  summaries  were 
unsurpassed  in  their  lucidity,  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  national  and  interna- 
tional events,  and  compassionate  under- 
standing. 

The  AFL-CIO.  which  sponsored  Mor- 
gan, were  to  bo  coneratulated  on  their 
support  of  this  admirable  pro£;ram.s.  with 
its  accompanying  comment  by  Frank 
Hardin,  which  well  summed  up  the  ob- 
jectives and  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ed  Morgan's 
plans  win  brln'-T  him  back  on  the  air- 
radio  or  TV— and  that  his  forthright  and 
enli^ihtened  pre.scntations  may  apain  be 
made  available  at  a  time  when  the 
American  public  is  so  much  in  need  of 
honest,  courageous  and  well-balanced  in- 
terpretations of  what  is  happening  at 
home  and  abroad. 

.^  commentary  on  Ed  Morcan,  entitled 
"Morgan  Moves  Up."  which  character- 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times) 

Labor   M.\y   H.^lt  Radio  Program.s — 12-Year 

Tib  Wmi  Edward  P.  Morgan  Is  Endeo 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

WA.SHINGT0N.  June  16 — Organized  labor  Is 
reassessing  Its  17-year  commitment  to  com- 
mercial radio  sponsorship  and  may  abandon 
entirely  the  costly  15-minute  programs  of 
network  new.s  and  commentary  it  has  sup- 
ported since   1950. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
i,iations  said  the  public  relations  committee 
of  the  federation  s  Executive  Council  "Is  re- 
viewing the  whole  picture"  concerning 
labor's  continued  presence  In  commercial 
broadcasting,  which  has  been  costing  the 
labor   movement   nearly    $l-mllllon   a   year. 

The  re-examlnatlon  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  A  F.L.-CI  O.  Is  ending,  perhaps  per- 
manently, a  long  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Company  and  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  the  prize-winning  A.B.C.  corre- 
spondent whose  15-mlnute  radio  news  pro- 
gram was  presented  for  the  last  time  to- 
night after  12i_.  years  of  labor  sponsorships. 

Mr  Morgan.  56  years  old,  Is  leaving  A.B.C. 
to  become  senior  correspondent  of  the  new 
piiblic  broadcasting  laboratory  of  Natlon&l 
Educational    Television. 

Sources  close  to  the  situation  said  that 
top  A  FL.-C.I  O.  leaders  had  hoped  to  con- 
tinue the  15-ml-.ute  news-and-commentary 
format  on  ABC.  and  had  made  overtures 
to  Howard  K  Smith  and  John  Chancellor  to 
succeed  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  program,  but  both 
were  unavailable. 
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CXDNCERNEI)     ABOUT     TV 

The  Executive  Council  publicity  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Herman  D.  Kenin.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
was  reported  to  be  concerned  about  the  In- 
cursion of  prime  television  viewing  time  on 
the  7  to  7:15  P.M.  period  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
radio  broadcast.  But  the  federation  appar- 
ently will  make  no  move  Into  television. 
"There  Is  not  enough  money."  one  ofilclal 
said. 

The  publicity  committee  Is  not  expected 
to  make  even  a  tentative  recommendation 
on  future  policy  until  the  next  Executive 
Council  meeting.  In  New  York  on  Sept.  11. 
Industry  spokesman  said  this  probably.would 
mean  tliat  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  would  have  great 
difficulty  reclaiming  any  evening  15-min- 
ute time  period  on  the  A.B.C.  radio  network. 
•  •  •  "Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News" 
probably  will  have  been  sold  by  many  local 
stations  that  carried  the  program. 

In  an  unusual  gesture.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AJ.L.-C  I.O.,  read  the  final 
commercial  announcement  tonight  as  Mr. 
Morgan  concluded  his  broadcasts,  begun  on 
Jan.  3.  1955. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  many  honors  he 
had  earned  and  of  the  reflected  glory  that 
has  been  our  share  as  big  sponsor,"  Mr. 
Meany  said.  "But  we  are  proudest  of  all  for 
having  made  Mr.  Morgan  available  to  you 
his  li.steners.  without  strings  or  taboos,  free 
to  speak  his  mind,  to  give  his  views — not 
ours — without  censorship  of  any  kind  at  any 
time." 

I 


THE  POLITICS  OF  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  TVA 
Director  Frank  E.  Smith  is  carving  out  a 
substantial  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 
and  practioner  of  conservation.  His  book, 
"The  Politics  of  Conservation,"  has  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  one  of  four  ad- 
vance reviewei's.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  advance  re- 
news and  six  subsequent  reviews  from 
the  New  York  Times,  Science,  American 
Forests,  Saturday  Review,  Forest  His- 
tory, and  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

Each  independent  reviewer  has  found 
substantial  merit  and  little  to  criticize  In 
Mr.  Smith's  comprehensive  discussion  on 
the  development  and  growth  of  con- 
servation in  America. 

The  United  States  faces  rapidly  grow- 
ing problems  as  it  seeks  to  make  its  nat- 
ural resources  serve  its  rising  respon- 
sibilities. 

Frank  Smith  deserves  special  credit 
because  he  has  focused  on  the  issues  we 
must  prepare  to  meet  and  he  has  done 
thi.';  in  a  way  that  experts  and  amateurs 
Will  appreciate. 

This  is  a  "book  of  knowledge"  on  con- 
servation policies  written  by  a  man  who 
understands  and  appreciates  the  public's 
need  to  know  the  conservation  issues  we 
confront. 

I  commend  this  book  to  all  who  care 
about  our  conservation  vitality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Adva.vce     .Acclaim     for     the     Politics     or 
Conservation 

"For  America  toduy.  faced  with  a  crisis  In 
the  preborv.uion  and  utilization  of  our  nat- 
uril  re;oiirces.  tliis  is  a  most  Important 
book,  fascin.'.ting  for  the  general  reader  and 


Indispensable  for  the  student  of  this  sub- 
ject."— David  E.  Lilienthal 

"Here  is  a  book  that  Is  thrilling  and  ex- 
citing for  a  casual  reader.  Here  is  a  book 
that  Is  essential  to  the  student  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  modern  conservation 
policies. 

"Here  is  an  essential  book  for  the  legisla- 
tor or  administrator  who  U  Interested  in 
carrying  out  the  wise  use  and  the  orderly 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 

"Here  is  an  essential  book  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  natural  conservation  or- 
ganizations to  read  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems their  leaders  face  .  .  ." — Senator  Lee 
Metcalj 

"The  Politics  of  Conservation  makes  avail- 
able within  a  single  volume  the  panorama 
of  this  nation's  resource  development  his- 
tory in  the  unhackneyed  view  of  a  man  who 
IS  at  once  a  scholar,  practical  politician  and 
resource  administrator.  It  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  resource 
development  poUcy."— iJosep/i  C.  Swidler, 
Former  Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion 

"The  Politics  of  Conservation  is  an  inter- 
esting, historical  account  of  the  evolution  of 
the  conservation  movement  In  the  United 
States  as  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
politics  and  personalities." — Edward  Cliff, 
Chief,  Forest  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 

Feb.  26,  1967] 

Riches  for  All 

THE  politics  or  conservation 

(By  Leonard  Bates) 

In  the  last  decade  a  dozen  or  more  im- 
portant books  have  been  published  on  con- 
servation policy  m  the  United  States.  Not 
the  least  Important  among  them  are  accounts 
by  such  leaders  In  the  movement  as  Marlon 
Clawson,  Judson  King  and  Stewart  Udall. 
Now  Frank  E.  Smith  has  joined  this  group. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  newspaperman  in  Mississippi 
and  a  Congressman  from  that  state  for  12 
years,  during  which  time  he  developed  an 
Intense  Interest  in  problems  of  resources.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  has  served  as  a  director 
of  the  T.V.A.  With  such  a  background  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  be  Intrigued 
with  the  politics  of  conservation.  What  is 
surprising  is  the  success  with  which  he  has 
ranged  through  United  States  history  In  his 
new  book,  beginning  with  the  first  session 
of  Congress  in  1789. 

In  his  own  experience  as  a  Congressman, 
the  author  discovered  that  he  had  to  "master 
the  multiple  art  that  is  porkbarrel  politics — 
the  ever-shifting  coalitions,  the  compromises, 
the  trades,  the  interagency  lobbies,  the 
special  interest  alliances — the  lesser  evil  from 
which  has  come  the  greater  good."  Pork- 
barrel  politics,  he  concludes,  is  "inescapable" 
In  American  government.  Through  it,  in  large 
part,  a  great  conservation  system  has  been 
established.  Smith  may  be  described  as  an 
Idealist  and  a  political  realist.  Conservation 
to  him  is,  in  essence,  a  democratic  move- 
ment. The  saving  of  our  natural  riches  for  all 
the  people,  he  points  out,  b&a  made  Its  great- 
est progress  in  times  of  reform,  notably  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  calls  for 
national  leadership,  planning  and  coordi- 
nation— up  to  a  point.  We  should  escape,  in 
so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  pork  barrel. 

Internal  improvements  were  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  young  republic.  Government  had 
a  duty  which  was  not  entirely  clear — but 
public  lands  had  to  be  protected  and  opened 
to  settlement.  Navigable  routes  and  roads 
were  required.  An  act  of  1802  established  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  by  the  1820's, 
the  Corps  was  emba'-ked  upon  rivers-and- 
harbors  work  which  became  traditional.  It 
also  conducted  surveys  and  explorations  and 


was  for  a  time  the  "chief  scientific  agency" 
of  the  Government. 

Conservation,  however,  has  never  been  a 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
Private  endeavors  and  state  action,  as  the 
author  shows,  have  always  been  important. 
He  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  first 
great  success  In  the  realm  of  public  works — 
DeWltt  CUnton's  "ditch,"  the  Erie  Canal. 
After  years  of  publicity  and  skillful  maneu- 
vers, the  New  York  Legislature  financed  this 
project,  and  the  canal  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1825. 

Water  questions  have  always  loomed  large. 
Smith  would  perhaps  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  the  modern  conservation  move- 
ment came  out  of  irrigation  problems  and 
the  need  to  think  of  waterways  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis.  He  shows  a  keen  Interest  in  Sen- 
ator Francis  Newlands.  father  of  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service,  and  his  efforts,  and,  of 
course,  in  George  Norris  and  the  origins  of 
the  T.V.A.  City  and  national  park  move- 
ments, the  national-forest  jwUcy.  mineral- 
land  policy,  and  almost  every  resource  Issue 
come  within  the  author's  province.  The  great 
names  in  conservation  history  are  here  as 
also  many  lesser  lights,  whose  actions  are 
well  worth  recording. 

Conservationists  have  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing enthusiasts.  If  not  fanatics.  But  Prank 
E.  Smith  has  written  a  book  that  is  notable 
for  Its  restraint  and  accuracy.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  proponent  of  T.'V.A.  and  a  public- 
power  man.  Probably  a  good  Democrat,  he 
cites  the  work  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
other  Republicans.  His  own  background  as  a 
Mississippi  Congressman  may  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  first-rate  political  leaders  and 
conservationists  have  come  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

[Prom   Science,   Feb.   24,    1967] 

Policymaking  for  Conservation:  A 

Pracmatist's  View 

the  politics  of  conservation 

Until  recently,  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  conservation  of  natui»l  resources 
have  had  a  strong  moral  flaver.  In  order 
to  publicize  a  complex  and  technical  prob- 
lem, they  have  usually  indulged  In  oversim- 
plification and  implied  that  their  proposed 
solution — a  new  national  park,  a  new  set  of 
regulations — embodies  the  highest  degree  of 
public  virtue  whereas  all  other  proposals  or 
cr.tlclsms,  directly  made  or  disguised  behind 
such  labels  as  "states'  rights,"  "economy,"  or 
"more  jobs,"  come  from  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  a  growing 
number  of  scholars  with  an  Interest  in  the 
processes  rather  than  the  Ideologies  of 
democracy. have  examined  the  ways  In  which 
the  nation  has  decided  how  to  waste  or  use 
its  natural  heritage.  Because  they  are  still 
engaged  In  scrutinizing  particular  topics 
within  limited  time  periods,  they  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  they  can  bring 
together  the  full  history  of  resource  con- 
servation. 

Frank  Smith  offers  a  welcome  and  useful 
alternative  to  the  publicist's  polemic  and  the 
scholar's  detailed  study.  He  is  not  a  scholar 
In  the  academic  sense,  but  he  bases  his  nar- 
rative on  the  works  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined government  archives  and  personal 
manuscript  collections.  He  is  far  better 
equipped  than  any  scholar  to  inform  us  that 
conservation  has  been  something  more  than 
at  St.  George-ana-the-Dragon  epic.  He  is  a 
pragmatic  conservationist,  whose  12  years  as 
congressman  from  Mississippi  and  4  years  as 
a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
have  taught  him  that  thj  n.aklng  of  resource 
policy  dees  not  consist  of  applying  the  pat 
answers  of  purists  In  some  automatically 
perfect  program.  Along  with  many  others  he 
learned  that  "to  achieve  anything,  we  would 
have  to  master  the  multiple  art  that  Is  pork 
barrel  politics — the  ever  shifting  coalitions, 
the  compromises,  the  trades,  the  inter-agen- 
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cy  lobbies,  the  special   Interests  alliances- 
the  leaacr  evU  from  which  has  come  the  great- 
er good.'" 

Altbovtgh  Smith  B  book  ranges  through  the 
full  variety  of  resource  topics  from  forestry 
and  reclamation   to  air  poUuUon  and  strip 
mining.  It  1«  not  so  much   a  full  political 
history  of  conservation  as  It  Is  a  series  of 
chapters   In   that   history.   The   subjects   he 
covers  most  thoroughly  are  those  Involving 
wbat  hs  calls  "the  water  barrel':    the  Erie 
Canal,    the    reclamation    of    arid    lands,    the 
construcUon  of  water  power  projects,  and— 
most    BlgnlflcanUy— the    TVA.    The    last    of 
these    affords   an    amazing    and    frightening 
lllustraUon  of  the  dangers  of  public  apathy 
and  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  the  op- 
portunism of  several  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy on  the  other  Although  scholars  will  And 
seme  of  his  Judgments  ope*i  to  question  i  the 
influence  of  conservation  issues  on  national 
elections,   and   the    achlevemenw   of   Harold 
Ickes  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  exam- 
ple), Smith's  candor   Is   admirable   through 
tbe  entire  narrative    He  does  not  set  up  the 
traditional    stereotypes    of      looters    of    the 
public  domain  "  Instead,  he  correctly  iden- 
tifies other  "villains  "  In  the  drama:  bureaus 
seeking   to   defend    their   own    Jurisdictions, 
states  hesitating  over  constitutional  scruples, 
and  leaders  rendered   timid  or  Impotent  by 
financial  or  economic  theories 

This  history  of  conservation  is  a  story  of 
missed  opportunities  Whenever  suneys  were 
made  by  military  or  technical  advisers,  legis- 
latures,   both   state   and    federal,   tended    to 
disregard  them.  At  the  turn  of  the  century. 
when  the  wastefvil  loss  of  resources  was  pain- 
fully obvious,  the  sensible  arguments  of  a 
John  Powell  or  a  Glfford  Pinchot  would  be 
listened  to,  but  enacted  into  po'.lcy  only  re- 
luctantly and  partially   Both  Roosevelt*  were 
able  to  blend  popularity  uid  executive  skills 
by  which  they  enlarged  the  scope  of  federal 
resource    planning     As    Smith    points    out. 
Elsenhower's   administration   was   unable   to 
modify  the  nature  or  extent  of  federal   re- 
source programs    No  president,  however    has 
yet  provided  sufficient  effective  leadership  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  broadest  possible  pol- 
icy. There  are  many  new  opportunities  facing 
America,  Smith  reminds  us    for  example  In 
controlling  air  and   water  pollutmn   and  In 
expanding    outdoor    recreation     These    new- 
fights,  like  those  of   the   pa«t,  must   still  be 
made  "with  the  tools  at  h.uid  '  Those  -tools  ' 
are    an    aroused    citizenry    who     with    their 
leaders,   are  adept   at     tne   politics  of  con- 
servation." 

Elmo  R    Richardson. 


I  Prom  American  Forests  Jan   19671 

The  PoLmcs  of  Conservation 

(Reviewed    by    Robert    E     Wolf     Bureau    of 

Land    Management.    US     Department    of 

the  Interior  i 

Frank  Smith  has  performed  another  in  a 
long  series  of  useful  services  to  America's 
conservation  movement  with  his  recent  book. 
The  Politics  of  Conservation  Frank  Smith 
has  a  long  and  practical  history  as  a  worker 
for  conservation,  a  writer  and  a  legislator 
A  native  of  Mississippi,  he  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington m  1947  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  John  Stennls  returned  to  Mississippi 
where  he  served  in  lu  Senate,  and  then  came 
to  Congress  in  1950  to  serve  continuously 
until  1962.  The  redlstrlctlng  of  Mississippi 
placed  him  in  a  race  with  Congressman 
Jamie  Wbltten,  and  Mr  Smith  went  on  from 
there  to  become  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Director. 

His  long  service  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  enables  him  to  speak  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  on  the  practical  political 
aspects  of  the  conserv.itlon  issues  that  con- 
front our  nation 

In  sixteen  chapters.  Mr  Smith  has  high- 
lighted m  brosd  perspective  the  development 


.f  resource  conservaUon  policy  commencing 
with  1789  ,    _.   ., 

It  la  a  book  useful  to  those  who  work  dally 
In  the  field  of  resource  development  as  well 
as  those  who  have  only  a  casual  interest  in 
the  broad  subject  or  in  specific  aspects  of  It. 
He  descrltjes  the  motivations  that  brought 
him,  in  his  12  years  In  Congress,  face  to  face 
with  conserv.^tlon  and  resource  development 
Issues  He  treats  head-on  the  question  of 
pork  barrel  politics,  points  out  the  need  to 
master  that  multiple  art— the  ever  shifting 
coalitions,  the  compromises,  the  trades,  the 
inter-agency  lobbies,  the  special  interest  alli- 
ances—the  lesser  evil  from  which  has  come 
the  greater  good  He  uses  as  a  guide  the  en- 
gravings from  the  two  statues  In  front  of  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States^-'What  Is  Past 
Is  Prologue"  and  "Study  The  Past  "  The 
books  purp<ise  he  defines  as  a  reminder  of 
the  first  and  a  guide  to  the  second  In  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  profit  from  our  mis- 
takes and  capitalize  on  our  achievements 

He  advocates  better  planning  ci-wrdlna- 
tlon  but  urges  effective  action  rather  than 
procedural  reforms    He  suggests  that 

-T<.w  much  valuable  time  and  money  h.is 
already  been  wasted  on  purposeless  fights 
over  methodology.  OrganlzaUonal  charts 
conserve  no  resources" 

He  makes  It  clear  at  the  outset, 
■That  this  bixik  Is  written  with  a  decided 
bias  in   favor  of  viewing  conservation   as  an 
essential    element   of    the    American   system 
of  goveriunent  and  the  American  economy. 
One  of  the  great  mainsUys  of  the  conserva- 
tion   movement    has    been    the    deep-nx^ted 
philosophy  that  our  natural  resources  must 
be  developed  in  the  Interest  of  uur  economic 
well-being;    that  governmental  development 
or    regulation    ensures    their    use    for    the 
greatest  interest  of  all  the  people;  and  that 
governmental  action  Is  needed  not  only  for 
protection  against  monop<3llstlc  exploitation 
but,  equally  If  nt>t  more  important,   for  the 
wisest  future  use    The  great  conser\  atlonlsts 
of    our    history     both    the    technicians    like 
Powell,    McGee   and    Pinchot.    and    the    poli- 
ticians like  the  two  Roosevelts  .aid  Senators 
Newlands  and  Norrls— have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  economic  Justice  In  the  handling 
of  resources  than  with  the  mere  prevention 
of  waste    Noble  as  their  motives  were,  these 
great  technicians  of  consei-vatlon  were  prac- 
tical men  who  recoisnlzed  the  value  of  pol- 
itics    It   Is   not    coincidence   that   most    con- 
servation achievements  have  been  as.soclated 
with  political  movements  labelled  progressive 
nr  liberal." 

He  argues  that  in  the  field  of  resources  de- 
velopment, 

"The  challenge  is  great  the  burden  Is  likely 
to  be  heavv.  the  cost  will  undoubtedly  be 
high  But  the  price  of  failure  will  be  greater, 
heavier  and  higher  The  rewarU.s  of  success 
can  be  limitless  If  we  are  willing  to  remem- 
ber that  plenty  Is  not  p.-jsalc  preservation 
is  not  easy  and  grandeur  has  never  been 
cheap  " 

This  book  Is  not  a  compendium  with  foot- 
noted pages  It  Is  fast-moving,  with  Inter- 
esting personal  references  to  the  people  and 
times  surrounding  each  event,  keen  insights 
into  the  Interacting  personal  aspects  of  deci- 
sion-making, and  a  constant  relation  of  a 
specltlc  event  to  the  coming  future 

Doubtlessly,  there  will  be  some  who  will 
suggest  that  In  compressing  history  some 
errors  and  omissions  i>ccurred  The  few  are 
insignificant  because  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  central  message  that  the  book 
brings  to  the  reader 

His  last  chapter  entitled.  Today  and  To- 
morrow" may  upset  some  who  don't  like  to 
see  their  ideas  disturbed  It  will  please  those 
who  like  a  b<X)k  where  the  auth'ir  candldly 
lays  out,  then  argues  for  what  he  thinks 
history  forecasts  Smith  speaks  his  mir.d  on 
such  diverse  subjects  as  the  WUderres.s  Act 
and  Wild  Rivers  BUI.  our  shifting  popula- 
tion.   wat?r    development,    the    role    of    the 


preservatlon-mlnded  conservationist  the 
hunter-flsherman-nilnded  conservationist, 
concepts  of  Joint  planning  for  urban  growth, 
pollution  and  transportation.  He  expresses 
his  view  that  the  essential  purpose  of  aU 
resource  use  and  development  Is  to  improue 
the  environment  and  life  of  the  human  re- 
source. This  leads  him  to  some  succinct 
observations  on  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  possible  alternatives  and  his  rea- 
sons for  still  supporting  a  Counc.l  of  Con- 
servation Advisors. 

Mr.  Smith  reminds  us  that  natural  re- 
sources are  not  confined  by  the  boundary 
lines  that  separate  nations.  He  urges  we 
export  more  conservation  Ideas  and  that 
we  lead  In  efforts  to  conserve  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  world's  oceans. 

This  book  fills  a  much  needed  purpose  In 
focusing  attention  on  the  fact  that  con- 
servation Is  in  the  mainstream  of  our  na- 
tional endeavors.  Because  this  Is  so,  the 
Issues  cannot  be  decided  In  the  vacuum 
of  politics  or  by  technical  consideration* 
alone,  or  by  considering  solely  the  views  of 
one  particular  group  or  interest.  Because 
there  is  a  national  Involvement,  Smith 
shows  why  there  Is  a  governmental  mvol-.e- 
ment  and  this  means  political  action 

The  author  describes  the  book  as  "the  tlrst 
political  history  of  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  Americas  natural  re^o-arces.' 
and  that  It  Is.  There  are  other  more  detailed 
treatises  on  particular  aspects  of  conserva- 
tion's political  history.  However,  this  book 
Is  unique  because  It  Is  both  a  primer  and 
at  the  same  time  a  refresher,  equally  useful 
to  those  who  want  to  start  to  studv  the 
subject  as  well  as  those  In  this  field  who 
need  to  remind  themselves  of  where  ve  are 
heading. 

Mr  Smith's  stvle  makes  reading  easy.  He 
wastes  no  words  on  filler.  Combined  experi- 
ence which  Covers  the  spectrum  of  private 
citizen,  legislator  and  administrator  enables 
him  to  present  a  book  that  Is  a  genuine 
perspective  of  resource  development  and 
conservation. 


I  From  Sa'urday  Review,  Jan  14,  196~\ 
Legislating  To  Save  the  Land 
(By  Wallace  Stegner  i 
The  lard  was  otirs  before  we  '/.et"  the 
land's."  begins  Robert  Frosts  acute  poein; 
and  because  we  controlled  It  without  the 
gumance  of  any  ■land  ethic  '  developed 
lhro\igh  generations  of  Uvlng  with  the  same 
earth,  and  because  we  thought  Its  bounty 
lutlnlte,  we  raided  :t  ruthlessly  for  more  than 
300  vears  In  an  importint  sense  the  history 
of  tiie  United  St  ;tes  Is  the  history  of  how 
American  ftttltudes  toward  the  land  ha\e 
changed  or  begun  to  chai;ge,  from  exploita- 
tion to  in.ina^'ement.  troni  rutiileiS!,ess  to 
respect,  and  from  waste  to  conservation. 

That    change    began    early.    :n    the    con- 
sciences of  men  who  deplored  criminal  reck- 
lessne*!s,  and  U   has  been  accelerated  by  ac- 
cumulating    consequences — erosion,     fiogds. 
deforestation,    dust    bowls,    falling   soil   pro- 
ductlvltv,    water   shortage,    pollution,   and  a 
pervasive  and  lamentable  ugliness.  Jefferson 
the  Bartrams,  Crevecfjeur.  Audubon.  Thoreau 
Cieorge  Perkins  Marsh.  John  Wesley  Powell 
John    Mulr     Aldo    Leopold,    and    dozens   or 
other  farsighted  men  contributed  the  philo- 
sophic   b.ase   for   a    responsible    treatment  oi 
our  resources    The  practical  Implementation 
of  their  Ideas  precipitated  bitter  fights,  which 
quickly   erupted   Into   politics,    thus   out  of 
the   pork   barrel    out  of   comproniise,  eveni- 
ually    out    of   attempts   at   systematic    plan- 
ning,   has   come    an    mipcrfect.    belated    anc 
.sometimes  contradictorv  body  of  legislation 
T'le  Polit'd  Of  Conseriation  is  the  record 
of  that  legislation,  anu  of  the  conflicts  end 
personalities  that  produced  It    In  this  valu- 
able    history     and     indispensable     reference 
book.  Frank  E    Smith   makes  no  attempt  to 
formulate  or  defend   the  philosophy  of  con- 
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servatlon.  It  U  a  sign  of  how  far  we  have 
come  that  he  can  take  that  philosophy,  or  a 
substantial  part  of  It.  for  granted,  and  con- 
centrate on  the  practical  politics  that  has 
brought  It  gradually  Into  effect. 

Beginning  with  the  lighthouse  authorized 
by  the  first  session  of  Congress  In  1789  and 
ending  with  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1966,  Mr,  Smith  records  how  the 
Onlted  Slates  has  become  more  and  more  In- 
volved m  public  works  and  public  planning. 
From  an  Initial  concern  with  transportation, 
the  federal  government  has  worked  toward 
a  dominant  control  of  our  land  and  water, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  public  domain.  Its 
original  single  agency,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, has  proliferated  Into  scores  of  bureaus, 
into  government  corporations  of  vast  sig- 
nificance, such  as  TVA,  and  Into  hundreds 
of  councils  and  advisory  boards,  some  of  them 
at  Cabinet  level.  Grants  In  support  of  high- 
way beautlficatlon.  Improved  water  quality, 
desallnlzatlon,  and  a  great  many  other  proj- 
ects that  would  have  appalled  any  nine- 
teenth-century Congress  total  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year,  yet  they  barely 
begin  the  reforms  that  all  agree  are  needed. 
The  federal  Involvement  achieved  respec- 
tability In  the  Qeologlcal  Survey  and  other 
scientific  bureaus  stemming  from  the  1870s 
and  later;  It  grew  during  the  administration 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  forestry  and  rec- 
lamation legislation;  throughout  the  New 
Deal  It  continued  to  Increase,  reaching  a 
climax  during  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
in  the  1960s, 

Few  reading  this  history  are  likely  to  chal- 
lenge the  necessity  of  growing  federal  man- 
agement. The  eviiience  is  all  against  both 
states-rlghlers  and  advocates  of  unlimited 
free  enterprise.  Though  there  have  been 
major  state  efforts,  such  as  the  Erie  Canal 
built  by  New-  York  and  the  water  plan  cur- 
rently under  construction  in  California,  state 
intervention.  In  general,  has  been  neither 
adequate  nor  sufficiently  disinterested.  State 
funds  are  limited,  and  state  legislatures  are 
easier  to  dominate  than  the  Congress.  More- 
over, many  p«-oblems  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Individual  states.  Thus  even 
the  traditionally  states-rights  common- 
wealths In  the  lower  Mississippi  basin  sought 
federal  action  to  restrain  the  river's  floods; 
and,  one  by  one,  resource  Interests  left  un- 
protected by  state  law  have  been  brought 
under  control  by  federal  legislation.  Water 
problems  In  Western  states  inspired  the  New- 
lands  Act  of  1902,  which  established  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Through  their  greed 
the  timber  raiders  brought  about  the  system 
of  national  forest  reserves.  Tlie  cattle  barons 
were  the  recognizable  but  unwilling  fathers 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  All  of  the  major 
river  projects  are  the  work  either  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  of  the  Bvireau  of  Rec- 
lamation, while  the  "little  water"  develop- 
ments on  high  tributaries  are  the  province  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

As  a  former  Mississippi  Congressman  who 
8er\ed  on  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. Mr,  Smith,  director  of  TVA,  favors  the 
course  of  conservation  history,  and  he  Is  not 
Inclined  to  boggle  at  the  way  much  of  It  was 
achieved.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  BUI,  tra- 
ditionally the  Instrument  of  the  pork  barrel, 
seems  to  him  to  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  ef- 
fected. The  Corps  of  Engineers,  traditional 
bureaucratic  beneficiary  of  that  bill,  seems 
to  him  in  need  of  redirection,  but  not  of  con- 
demnation, Mr,  Smith  suggests  that  much  of 
the  change  In  public  attitude  and  laws  has 
been  the  product  of  boondoggle  and  deal. 
Getting  things  even  halfway  done  has  made 
additional  improvements  easier,  and  now 
that  federal  Invlovement  Is  accepted  without 
question,  the  long-range  planning  that 
theorists  have  yearned  for  may  come  about. 
But,  he  adds,  we  should  be  suspicious  of 
attempts  to  consolidate  rival  bureaus,  lest 
'eget  a  monolith. 


There  Is  validity  In  the  argument.  Action  la 
education,  a  compromise  bill  Is  often  better 
than  no  bill,  a  local  project  that  smells  of 
pork  may  nevertheless  benefit  the  -whole 
country,  competition  does  often  stimulate 
bureaus  in  g;ood  ways.  And  delayed  as  it  is, 
we  are  In  better  shape — perhaps  because  of 
the  pork  barrel — to  deal  with  the  future. 

Even  60,  some  conservationists  will  regard 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  book  with  suspicion.  He 
Is  project-minded,  development-minded,  to 
a  degree.  The  people  whom  hydraulic  engi- 
neers and  state  highway  dlvUions  call  pe- 
tunia pickers  and  barefoot  nature  lovers  may 
demur  at  the  suggestion  that  essentially  our 
troubles  will  be  over  once  responsible  govern- 
ment planning  matches  government  Jurisdic- 
tion and  concern.  In  fact,  they  see  as  much 
danger  in  government  "development"  as  they 
would  see  in  its  private  counterpart.  They 
have  spent  more  time  in  recent  years  fighting 
Reclamation  and  the  Engineers  than  they 
have  fighting  private  power  or  the  lumber- 
men. And  any  of  them  would  assure  Mr. 
Smith  the  the  "preservationists,"  whom  he 
patronizes,  have  had  a  major  role  In  forcing 
the  American  public  to  adopt  a  more  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  land  and  water. 
It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  In  future  dis- 
putes over  projects,  these  preservationists 
could  find  themselves  opposing  Mr.  Smith. 

Nevertheless  this  Is  an  important  book,  and 
one  that  all  conservationists  and  legislators 
should  read  carefully.  If  the  author  falls 
to  admit  that,  having  pushed  the  old  car  to 
start  It  up  a  hill,  we  have  the  obligation  to 
steer  and  even  to  stop  it,  he  describes  with 
authority  and  clarity  how  we  got  it  going. 

(Prom  Forest  History,  April  1967] 
The  PoLrrics  or  Conservation 

It  would  be  fortunate  If  more  of  us  who 
write  on  conservation  subjects  had  the  facil- 
ity with  the  English  language  evidenced  by 
Mr.  Smith  In  this  brief  but  generally  accu- 
rate history  of  the  development  of  American 
resources  policies.  The  author — a  former 
newspaper  editor  and  for  12  years  a  con- 
gressman from  Mississippi — is  presently  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  His  book  is  a  popu- 
lar treatise  for  the  general  reader  rather 
than  a  scholarly  work.  But  scholars  would 
nevertheless  find  It  worth  reading,  for 
tucked  away  on  many  pages  are  deep  In- 
sights into  the  American  political  processes. 

In  16  chapters  and  Just  over  300  pages,  Mr. 
Smith  has  put  together  a  knowledgeable  in- 
terpretation of  highlights  In  the  history  of 
public  resources  policy  decisions.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly drawn  on  his  own  experiences  on 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  to  which 
during  his  tenure  many  proposals  for  re- 
sources development  were  referred. 

In  contrast  to  a  kind  of  romantic  Idealism 
which  characterizes  many  books  on  conser- 
vation and  resources  development,  Mr. 
Smith  deals  candidly  with  the  realities  of 
political  decision  making,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  some-jvhat  misleading  title  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Smith  accepts  bargaining  as  essen- 
tial to  the  American  political  process  and 
recognizes  that  local  benefits  ("pork  barrel 
politics")  necessarily  become  an  important 
element  in  such  bargaining.  These  views  are 
made  explicit  in  his  own  introduction  where 
he  Interprets  his  experience  In  Congress: 

"Each  of  us  had  his  own  motivations,  part 
Innate  Idealism,  necessarily  part  self-serving. 
Mine  was  the  driving  need  to  Improve  the 
economy  of  the  South.  Few  of  us  had  a  really 
coherent  understanding  of  the  growth  of 
conservation  doctrine  and  philosophy  in-  the 
United  States,  but  most  of  us  rapidly  learned 
that  to  achieve  anything,  we  would  have  to 
master  the  multiple  art  that  Is  pork  barrel 
politics — the  ever-shifting  coalitions,  the 
compromises,  the  trades,  the  interagency 
lobbies,  the  speolal  interest  alliances — the 
lesser  evil  from  which  has  come  the  greater 
good." 


The  application  of  this  sophisticated  view 
of  the  political  process  to  conservation  his- 
tory results  in  a  number  of  significant  In- 
sights. Thus  In  describing  the  dispute  early 
In  the  19th  century  over  whether  the  federal 
government  had  the  constitutional  authority 
to  finance  Internal  improvements,  Mr,  Smith 
concludes: 

"The  concept  of  reciprocity  was  already 
developing.  In  later  years  it  might  be  called 
'scratching  each  other's  back'  or  'pork  bar- 
rel,' but  It  was  based  on  a  natural  belief  that 
each  section  and  each  state  was  entitled  to 
Its  share." 

Long  before  cost-benefit  analysis  had  been 
thought  of,  policy  makers  were  debating  the 
Issues  of  local  versus  national  benefits.  In 
this  connection,  the  author  reprints  a  speech 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  (when  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress)  supporting  federal  expendi- 
tures for  Internal  improvements.  "No  com- 
mercial object  of  Government  Patronage  can 
be  so  exclusively  general,  as  not  to  be  of  some 
peculiar  local  advantage;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  Is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some 
general  advantage."  (p.  18) ,  The  author  also 
quotes  President  Cleveland  who  vetoed  a 
bill  because  many  of  the  objects  of  expendi- 
ture were  "palpably  for  the  benefit  of  limit- 
ed localities  or  In  aid  of  Individual  Inter- 
ests." (p,  79).  One  gains  the  Impression  that 
In  this  and  In  other  policy  fields  time  has 
wrought  a  reversal  of  party  positions. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Mr.  Smith  says: 

"Senator  Vest  had  to  protect  the  area  from 
various  raids  by  congressmen  and  senators 
from  the  area  which  would  have  dismem- 
bered It  [the  park],  and  other  congressmen 
had  to  be  kept  friendly  through  relatives 
and  friends  on  the  park  staff,  but  the  Yellow- 
stone survived.  ..." 

And  his  discussion  of  the  politics  Involved 
In  the  fight  over  public  power  Is  equally 
candid.  Thus  he  states; 

The  system  that  has  made  power  com- 
pany contributions  a  leading  source  of  con- 
gressional campaign  funds  for  a  half  a  cen- 
tury was  well  underway  (In  the  1920's],  ,  .  . 
The  new  approach  of  Ideological  attack 
(charging  that  public  power  Is  socialism] 
has  proven  to  be  as  generally  effective,  and 
is  undoubtedly  far  cheaper,  but  the  insur- 
ance derived  from  congressional  campaign 
contributions  has  never  been  allowed  to 
lapse," 

Those  who  have  felt  that  conservation 
policies  developed  out  of  the  growing  con- 
cern for  public  domain  policy  and  more  spe- 
cifically for  national  forest  policy  may  feel 
that  Mr,  Smith  has  slighted  (though  not 
ignored)  this  more  traditional  emphasis.  He 
states,  for  example,  that  "establishing  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  starting  It  on 
the  road  to  success  was  probably  Roosevelt's 
outstanding  program  achievement  as  Presi- 
dent," Others  may  wince  at  the  author's  ob- 
vious favoritism  for  Democratic  policies  and 
Presidents  especially  as  he  discusses  more 
recent  times.  As  a  member  of  the  TVA  board 
of  directors  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  most  recent  Repub- 
lican President,  whose  administration  au- 
thored the  nefarious  Dixon-Yates  plan!  But 
this  reviewer  finds  the  book  reasonably  well 
balanced,  wishing,  however,  that  the  author 
had  written  one  twice  as  long,  for  clearly  he 
has  a  comprehension  of  political  decision 
making  which  Is  not  often  found  In  books 
on  the  subject  of  conservation, 

Norman  Wengert, 

[From  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  Spring 
1967] 
The  Fight  for  the  Land 
(By  Stewart  L.  Udall) 
The  publisher's  promotional  statement  on 
the  dust  Jacket  of  Frank  E,  Smith's  new  In- 
terpretation of  American  public  affairs.  "The 
Politics  of  Conservation, "  makes  the  rather 
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extxavagant  claim  that.  "Here,  for  the  first 
time.  Is  a  political  history  of  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  .America's  natural 
resources.  .  . 

The  book  U  not,  of  course,  the  first  venture 
Into  tUe  politics  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment, nor  does  It  succeed  In  covering  all 
aspects  of  that  vital  subject  with  Judicious 
balance.  Prank  Smith,  a  veteran  of  six  terms 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  a  leader  In  natural  resources  legislation. 
Is  currently  a  Director  of  the  TVA  These  ex- 
periences, buttressed  by  a  boyhood  back- 
ground In  flood-ravaged  Mississippi,  gave 
him  a  preoccupation  with  water  resources 
area  of  our  conservation  history.  Flood  con- 
trol, power  development,  and  above  all.  the 
harnessing  of  rivers  to  provide  an  economic 
base  for  the  South  are  the  issues  that  receive 
the  most  attention  In  this  volume,  for  Smith 
clearly  prefers  developers  like  George  Norrls 
over  Thoreau-type  preservationists 

The  author  demonstrated  some  time  ago 
that  he  could  produce  a  flrst-rate  book  oa 
public  affairs.  His  autobiographical  "Con- 
gressman from  Mlssl-sslppl"  U  an  e.Kcellent 
primer  for  those  who  would  understand  the 
conflicts  and  dilemmas,  the  pressures  and 
counterpresaures,  the  exhilaration  and  disil- 
lusionment that  are  the  lot  of  the  sincere 
legislator  in  the  twentieth-century  Skills 
developed  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  Jour- 
nalist give  him  an  atter.tlon-rlvetlug  style 
that  compensates  for  l.ick  of  depth  of 
scholarly  documentiition 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Smith's  emphasis  on 
these  aspects  of  regional  interest,  the  main 
conservation  battles  and  battlegrounds  are 
adequately  chronicled.  The  ideals  and  deeds 
of  John  Wesley  Powell,  Pinchot  and  T.R  . 
Norrls  and  P. DR.  are  recounted  with  as 
much  pungency  and  clarity  .^s  the  political 
storms  that  whirled  around  the  BalUnger 
Investigation,  Teapot  Dome,  and  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract 

Historical  studies,  especially  when  they 
touch  upon  comparatlvelv  recent  periods,  are 
always  open  to  debate  and  criticism  con- 
cerning their  interpretiitlons  of  controversial 
public  figures.  Under  this  heading.  I  was 
somewhat  dismayed  by  the  treatment  ai- 
corded  Harold  Ickes  by  the  author  While 
conceding  the  moral  force  which  Ickes  rep- 
resented In  the  New  Deal  and  the  phenome- 
nal absence  of  scandal  in  the  hectic  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  .Administration. 
Smith  portrays  him  as  a  prickly  personality 
whose  primary  Interest  was  the  quest  for 
bureaucratic  emplrc-huUdlng 

When  Smith  infers  that  a  magazine  article. 
"Not  Guilty!."  written  by  Ickes  In  1940  iin 
which  Ickes  reopened  the  celebrated  case  of 
Richard  A.  BaUinster.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  T.ift  AdminLstratlon  i  was  a 
shallow  and  vindictive  thrust  at  GlfTord  Pin- 
chot (Who  had  Just  blocked  the  transfer  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  Interior >  he  is  on  slip- 
pery ground.  Contemporary  evidence  falls  to 
support  such  a  thesis  According  to  Ickes' 
\olumlnous,  uninhibited  uuuies  his  tlrst 
suspicions  of  BalUngers  innocence  were 
aroused  by  a  casual  vacation  reading  of 
Henry  Pringle's  'Lite  and  Times  of  William 
Howard  Taft."  Upon  returnini?  to  the  office 
he  directed  and  immediate  and  intensive 
search  of  the  Depirtments  records  for  evi- 
dence as  to  the  accuraty  of  Pringle  s  pre- 
mise. At  that  tin:?  Ickes  rt"c.irdf>d  If  our 
own  investigation  verifies  Prmi^les  conclu- 
sions. I  shall  prjb<ibly  issue  a  statement  on 
this  controversy  later  A'  the  very  least  I  will 
leave  something  in  the  otHcial  records  of  the 
Department  expressim;  my  views  Injustice 
ot  this  sort  makes  my  blood  boll   ' 

Beyond  doubt.  U-kes  was  highly  suspicious 
of  Pinchot,  his  former  ally  in  the  Bull  .Moose 
movement  But  there  is  little  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  BalUnger  .irticle  was  written 
in  retribution  for  Pinchot  s  1940  activities 
By  then  the  foreitry  tranifer  Issue  was  set- 
tled, and  Ickes  was  reconciled  to  defeat;  but 
the    anger    generated    by    this    defeat    was 


focused  on  the  President  for  reneging  on  a 
pron  Ise.  rather  than  on  Plnchot's  successful 
lobbying  effort.  A  more  plausible  theory  of 
the  incident  is  that  It  was  a  further  mam- 
festation  of  the  almost  Puritanical  loatlilng 
of  duplicity  or  dislionesty  In  any  form  which 
motivated  so  many  of  Ickes'  crusades  ;aid 
vendettas,  plus  the  desire  to  dispel  the  clouds 
of  suspicion  that  had  hovered  over  the  In- 
tenor  Department  since  the  Ballinger-Pin- 
chot  cause  celi'bre  and  the  garish  disclosurei. 
of  Teapot  Dome. 

A  factual  error  In  the  text  serves  to  dem- 
onstrate the  difficulty  of  keepm^;  up  to  date 
m  the  fast-movlnj^  panor.una  of  current  con- 
servation developments.  In  summarizing  the 
development  of  the  National  Park  System, 
Smith  notes  its  traditional  overlxilance  to 
the  West  and  asserts  that  the  same  enthu- 
sUtim  h.us  not  been  effective  to  secure  Federal 
faculties  for  tiie  Atl.intlc  otKistai  region. 
citing  only  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hatteras  as 
instances  of  success.  Such  pessimism  does  not 
do  Justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  past  four  years 
in  which  the  Fire  Island,  Assa.te.iKue  Island. 
.ind  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashores  and  the 
Del.iw.ire  W.iter  Gap  National  Recreation 
Are^i  have  been  created.  It  also  overlooks  the 
monumental  change  in  Federal  policy  which 
is  reflected  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  .\ct  of  1964.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides grant  :tsiiist.k.nce  to  the  states  for  l.vnd 
conservation.  Since  population  is  a  major 
f.ictor  In  the  di&tributlon  formula,  the 
e.wtern  seaboard  should  be  a  nxajor  bene- 
ficiary of  this  program. 

The  general  approach  of  the  book  reflects  a 
sense  ol  re.iiism  that  is  badly  needed  If  the 
public  is  to  understand  modern  conservation 
iseues  Smith  nvikes  It  clear  that  It  Is  rarely 
jMisslble  to  classify  the  contestants  Into 
■good  guy  and  bad  guy"  categories,  that 
the  pre,servatlonlst  and  development  philos- 
ophies are  regarded  by  their  respective  pro- 
ponent,8  with  equal  fervor  as  keepers  of  the 
Holy  Grail  of  the  conservation  movement 
The  cl.\s6lc  controversy  over  building  Hetch 
Hetchy  dam  in  'i'osemlte  National  Park, 
which  culmin.ited  In  1913,  Is  not  a  remote 
abstraction  to  anyone  Involved  In  the  Lower 
ColoradJ  Ba-sln  Project  debates  of  1963  Prank 
Smith  niakes  no  effort  to  camouflage  his 
general  allegiance  to  the  advocates  of  de- 
velopment. Labeling  Justice  WiUi.im  O 
Do\ii;l.'is  as  the  "patron  saint  of  the  [con- 
iierv  ition  purist)  cult."  he  cites  Douglas" 
book  "A  Wilderness  Bill  of  Rights'  as  a 
tirade  against  dams  as  a  source  of  power  gen- 
eration which  proposes  alternate  sources  of 
power  as  coal-flred  and  nuclear-powered 
steam  "But  the  s.ime  bof)k  denounces  the 
havoc  WTeaked  by  mining  the  coal  to  tire  the 
steam.  ■  s.iys  Smith,  'and  there  Is  a  solemn 
warning  about  the  dangers  of  wholesale  pol- 
lution from  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  " 
One  doubts  that  Director  Smith  has  had  the 
last  word  In  this  debate! 

The  theme  of  practicality  and  realism  car- 
ries through  to  the  author's  concluding  ad- 
monition: that  we  can't  afford  to  be  too 
precise  or  particular  about  how  the  objectives 
of  cx)nservat!on  are  achieved  Neatly  {>ack- 
aged.  mathematlcaly  symmetrical  programs, 
unsullied  by  concessions  or  compromise,  are 
the  undoubted  goals  of  conservation  plan- 
ners But  Frank  .Smith  reminds  us  that  "Pork 
barrel  politics  is  an  inescapable  element  of 
the  American  political  structure  The  t  isk 
of  executive  leadership  is  to  contain  ,ind  con- 
trol these  impulses,  and  to  utilize  them  to 
achieve  the  bro-ad  conservation  goals  that  are 
a  basic  responsibility  of  our  mtional 
government" 


BRINGING  DEMOCRACY  AND  FREE- 
DOM   TO    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  the 
utter  farcicality  of  the  official  preten- 
sions that  \vc  are  bringmt;  freedom  and 
democracy   to  the  harassed,  dislocated. 


napalmed.  bombed,  maimed,  slaughtered 
people  of  South  Vietnam — in  the  course 
of  which  venture  American  boys  are  In- 
creasingly and  needlessly  dying — is  re- 
vealed in  an  article  by  our  able  colleague 
Senator  Stephen  M.  Yoitng,  of  Ohio,  en- 
titled "The  New  DomocBpcy  In  Vietnam," 
which  appears  in  the  current,  July  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

The  same  theme  is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  appearing  in  today's  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Ky's  One-Man  Cam- 
paign.' 

Apart  from  this  burlesque  imposition 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  whom 
we  are  presumably  aidinj:.  saving,  uplift- 
ing, democratizing,  and  liberating  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  our  folly  and  its 
tragic  consequences  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  a  GI  stationed  in  Vietnam 
to  his  father  entitled  "  "We  Burned  Every 
Hut'."  This  was  originally  printed  in  a 
letter-to-the-editor  column  of  that  ex- 
cellent daily  the  Akron.  Ohio,  Beacon- 
Journal,  and  v.as  reprinted  in  the  current 
i.ssue  of  the  Progressive. 

These  three  inserts  constitute  a  sorry 
e.xhibit  of  the  monuniental  folly  of  our 
ever-deepening,  ever-costlier  and  totally 
unjustified  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  from  which  no  good 
whatever  can  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Senator  Young,  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
"Letter  to  a  GI's  Dad  "  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Progressive,  July  1967] 
The  New  "Demikracy"  in  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  SxrPHEN  M.  'Young) 

In  1965,  from  September  28  to  October  19, 
I  visited  Southe;ist  Asia  on  a  mission  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
During  that  time,  I  visited  every  Air  Force 
base  in  Vietnam  and  also  .'pent  a  number  of 
d.ivs  in  Thailand. 

Before  I  visited  Vletn.-im,  I  had  believed 
implicitly  the  statements  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  that  we  were  engaged  in 
'V'ietn.im  because  of  C-ommunlst  aggression 
from  the  North  I  believed  that  even  though 
I  had  known,  because  I  had  read  the  Geneva 
accords,  that  historically  there  never  were 
any  such  countries  .as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, which  the  United  States  approved  but 
did  not  sign,  specifically  stated  that  the  sep- 
aration of  Vietnam  Into  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
boundary  but  as  a  tempor.ary  demarc.itlon 
line  Nevertheless.  I  w.xs  taken  In  by  the  re- 
peated statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  aggression  from  the  North,  until  I 
talked  at  some  length  with  General  West- 
moreland in  Silicon. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation.  General 
Westmoreland  told  me  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Vletcong  who  were  fighting  us  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  south  and  west  of  Saigon,  were  men 
who  had  ix-en  born  and  re.ired  in  the  Mekong 
Delta 

Following  that,  when  I  was  In  Thailand.  I 
was  Informed  by  General  Rlch.ird  StUwell. 
second  in  command  of  the  American  forces 
m  Si.'Utheast  .^sia.  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
Vietcong  fighting  us  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

I  said  to  him.  "General,  this,  then.  Is  a 
civil  war  In  which  we  are  Involved." 

He  replied.    "It  Is  an  li^.surrection." 

If  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  ii.iture 
of   the  regime   we  are  supporting   In  South 
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Vietnam,  recent  developments  should  dispel 
them.  Premier  Ky,  who  was  born  In  Hanoi, 
Is  definitely  a  Vietnamese  "Tory."  having 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  during  the 
war  m  Vietnam  following  World  War  II, 
when  France  sought  to  reestablish  her  lush 
Indociunese  colonial  empire.  Our  forefathers 
would  have  called  him  a  Tory  because  he 
fought  on  the  .Mde  of  the  colonial  power. 

Now.  tiirough  his  performance  as  Premier 
of  South  Vietnam— a  position  which  he  ob- 
tained not  through  elections  but  through  a 
military  coup  engineered  by  ten  generals, 
nine  of  whom  were  born  In  North  Vietnam 
and  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French 
colonial  oppressors  against  their  own  na- 
tionals seeking  Independence — he  proves 
daily  that  hi.s  interests  He  closer  to  those  who 
have  oppressed  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
centuries  than  to  any  real  desires  and  needs 
of  the  people  he  rules. 

The  United  States  h.is  furthered  this  trav- 
esty on  democracy  by  giving  It  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability.  Whom  are  we  trying 
10  fool  by  ad\erti?ing  the  regime  we  are  de- 
fending as  "free"  or  "democratic"?  Whom  can 
we  convince  that  South  Vietnam  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  representative  democracy 
Elnce  the  Const. tuent  Asi-embly  made  public 
its  constitution^ 

I  suggest  we  examine  this  proposed  consti- 
tution more  clo4;ely.  First  of  all.  who  are  Its 
authors''  As  the  result  of  a  discriminatory 
election  law.  not  only  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liber. ;iion  Front  but  also  neutralists, 
so-called,  and  militant  Buddhists  were  pro- 
hibited last  fall  from  running  for  election 
to  the  Constituent  .'Assembly. 

The  fact  is,  the  Constituent  Assembly  Is 
composed  primarily  of  representatives  of  the 
landowning  and  wealthy  classes  and  close 
supporters  of  the  military  Junta  that  now 
rules  South  Vietnam.  To  Illustrate  this  fact, 
when  a  genuine  agrarian  reform  law  was  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year  only  three  out  of  117 
members  of  the  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of 
It  A  number  of  these  "representatives"  are 
themselves  military  men.  They  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  put  up  a  strong  opposition  to 
the  Kv  dictatorship. 

As  for  the  new  Constitution  Itself,  the 
provisions  which  appear  to  guarantee  basic 
human  rights  are  granted  with  one  hand 
and  taken  away  with  the  other.  For  example. 
Article  twelve,  section  two  reads: 

"Censorship  will  be  abolished  except  for 
motion  pictures  and  plays." 
Yet,  section  three  of  Article  twelve  states: 
"Press   regulations   will   be  subscribed   by 
law," 
According  to  Article  twelve,  section  one: 
"The  state  respects  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  press,  nnd   publishing,   as   long  as  it 
does    not    harm    personal    honor,    national 
security,  or  good   morals." 

Who  will  decide  what  constitutes  a  danger 
to  pers<inal  honor,  national  security,  or  good 
morals?  The  answer  Is,  of  course,  the  same 
rulers  who  until  now  have  shown  little  or 
no  respect  for  fundamental  civil  liberties. 
Article  nine  guarantees  religious  freedom 
to  all  citizens  "as  long  as  it  does  not  violate 
the  national  Interest  and  Is  not  harmful  to 
public  safety  and  order  or  contrary  to  good 
morals"  This  gives  the  government  virtually 
carte  blanche  authority  to  restrict  the  free 
exercise  of  relieio:i..  Is  this  the  sort  of  reli- 
gious freedom  we  would  consider  adequate  in 
our  country?  Tlils  provision  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  constitution  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  phrase  "freedom  of  religion."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  rights  to  Join  labor  unions  and 
to  strike,  to  organize  political  parties,  and 
to  meet  and  form  associations  nre  guaranteed 
"In  accordance  with  conditions  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  law.'  What  sort  of  bill 
°f  rights  Is  this"'  I  sounds  more  like  the  fiat 
of  a  medieval  monarch. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  the  Constitution 
]«  straightforward;  Article  five  prohibits 
"every  activity  designed  to  propagandize  tr 


carry  out  Communism."  As  we  have  seen  In 
the  past,  this  type  of  prohibition  could  be 
extended  to  almost  any  form  of  political 
opposition  to  the  government  "whether  from 
Communists,  neutralists,  or  militant  Bud- 
dhists. More  than  likely  It  would  apply  to 
any  political  group  whose  thinking  did  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  ruling  regime. 

Interestingly,  the  one  right  which  Is  guar- 
anteed imcondltlonally  Is  the  right  of  private 
property  In  Article  nineteen.  The  Constitu- 
tion bears  the  stamp  ol  the  landowners  who 
drew  It  up,  and  assures  that  their  Interests 
will  remain  secure.  In  effect,  Article  nine- 
teen promises  them  that  no  thoroughgoing 
land  reform  could  be  carried  out  without 
complete  compensation  to  those  who  have 
for  centuries  prospered  at  the  expense  of  the 
landless  peasants. 

I  definitely  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
document  which  is  even  a  step  toward  democ- 
racy or  toward  a  republic  In  South  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  how  can  there  be  any  progress  while 
a  war  disrupts  civilian  life  and  wblle  we 
support  and  perpetuate  a  military  dictator- 
ship In  Saigon?  What  can  the  Vietnamese 
peasant  expect  from  Western  democracy 
when  It  is  presented  to  him  through  our  col- 
laborators in  Vietnam — the  dictatorial  Pre- 
mier Ky,  who  was  serving  In  the  French  Air 
Force  In  Vietnam  during  the  years  1946  to 
1954.  seeking  to  help  restore  French  colonial 
oppression  of  its  Indochlnese  empire,  and  an 
oligarchic  Constituent  Assembly? 

Administration  leaders  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  advice  of  retired  Marine  Com- 
mandant, General  David  Shoup,  one  of  the 
nation's  great  military  leaders.  General 
Shoup  said: 

"It  must  be  a  bit  confusing,  too,  to  read 
and  hear  about  fighting  for  freedom.  Sup- 
posedly, we  have  it,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
is  going  to  take  It  away  from  us  by  playing 
cops  and  robbers  In  Southeast  Asia.  Even 
so,  we  urge  others  to  fight  for  freedom.  There 
may  be  a  little  confusion  here.  We  insist  they 
should  sacrifice  arms  and  legs  and  their  lives 
for  freedom.  In  the  history  of  their  ancestors 
they've  never  experienced  what  we  expect 
them  to  understand  and  fight  for.  .  .  . 

"These  masses  of  people  and  their  ancestors 
have  always  lived  where  the  few  have  every- 
thing. Everything  that  Is  produced  by  the 
burdensome  labor  of  the  many.  And  the  many 
have  nothing  except  for  the  barest  subsist- 
ence and  not  always  that.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  if  we  had  and  would  keep 
our  dirty,  bloody,  dollar-crooked  fingers  out 
of  the  business  of  these  nations  so  full  of 
depressed,  exploited  people,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  their  own  that  they  design 
and  want,  that  they  fight  and  work  for.  And 
if  unfortunately  their  revolution  must  be  of 
rhe  violent  type  because  the  "haves'  refuse  to 
share  with  the  'have-nots'  by  any  peac?ful 
method,  at  least  what  they  get  will  be  their 
own.  and  not  the  American  style,  which  they 
don't  want,  and  above  all  don't  want 
crammed  down  their  throats  by  Americans." 

If  real  and  honpst  elections  were  to  be 
held  I  doutt  whether  those  elected  would 
choose  to  prolong  the  civil  war  that  is  now 
raging  and  has  been  raging  since  1946  In 
Vietnam  when  the  French  commenced  to  re- 
establish their  empire.  If  the  real  voice  of 
South  Vietnam  could  be  heard.  It  would  be 
asking  for  peace,  not  military  victory. 

VIETNAM'S   NEW    "DEMOCRACY" 

E^en  before  the  new  "democracy"  becomes 
operative  in  South  Vietnam  Premier  Ky  has 
gi-  en  the  world  some  indication  of  what  he 
meant  by  a  "free  government."  An  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  from  Vietnam  May  15 
quoted  Ky  as  threatening  to  close  Vietnam- 
ese newspapers  that  "create  dissension" 
among  the  people  during  the  approaching 
presidential  election. 

"I  want  to  point  out  to  the  press  that  from 
now  until  election  day  any  newspaper  ar- 
ticle creating  dissension  between  the  peo- 
ple—military  or  civilian — will  be  censored." 


An  even  more  startling  concept  of  the 
"new  freedom"  turned  up  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Vietnam  May  14,  in 
which  Ky,  who  is  himself  a  candidate  for 
president,  announced  that  he  might  respond 
"militarily"  If  a  civilian  whose  policies  he 
disagreed  with  won  the  election. 

"If  he  Is  a  Communist  or  if  he  is  a  neu- 
tralist, I  am  going  to  fight  him  militarily," 
said  the  disciple  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  22.  1967] 
Ky's  One-Man  Campaign 

The  blatant  campaigning  by  Premier  Ky 
In  defiance  of  the  rules  that  supposedly 
govern  all  candidates  for  South  Vietnam's 
Presidency  in  the  Sept.  3  elections  creates  a 
major  embarrassment  for  the  United  States. 

Through  his  censorship  of  the  Saigon  press 
and  his  flouting  of  the  legal  ban  on  cam- 
paigning before  August,  Marshal  Ky  rein- 
forces the  cynicism  already  widely  prevalent 
In  South  Vietnam,  where  civilian  aspirants 
for  top  office  long  have  complained  that  the 
election  law  Is  rigged  to  favor  military 
candidates. 

His  actions  also  serve  to  undermine  the 
credibility  in  this  country  and  abroad  of  the 
free  elections  which  Washington  has  made  a 
keystone  of  America's  Vietnam  policy.  This 
country's  enormous  investment  in  under- 
WTitlng  democracy  In  South  Vietnam  gives 
Washington  a  responsibility  to  insist  that 
the  requirements  of  the  new  Vietnamese 
Constitution  and  election  law  be  followed  in 
good  faith. 

Whatever  the  risks  in  such  an  assertion 
of  America's  moral  influence,  they  are  much 
smaller  than  those  involved  in  allowing 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  democratic  principles 
to  which  Washington  and  Saigon  are  mu- 
tually pledged.  Experience  with  the  late  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  demonstrated  that  plainly 
enough. 

Premier  Ky  himself  should  recognize  the 
damage  he  is  doing  to  the  moral  bases  for 
his  American  support  and  for  the  new  demo- 
cratic government  he  hopes  to  form.  His  con- 
duct imperils  the  fragile  democratic  founda- 
tions so  painstakingly  laid  during  the  past 
year. 

[From  the  Progressive,  July  1967] 

Letter  to  a  GI's  Dad— "We  Bttrned  Every 

Hut" 

(This  report  was  published  recently  as  a 
letter-to-the-editor  of  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon- Journal. — The  Editors  ) 

Here  are  portions  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  son,  who  is  now  stationed  in 
Vietnam. 

Mv  son  enlisted  in  the  Army,  asked  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam,  and  backed  the  Govern- 
ment's strong  policy  toward  the  war  in 
Vietnam — at  least  he  did  when  he  left  this 
country  last  November.  I  believe  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your 
readers : 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Today  we  went  on  a 
mission  and  I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself, 
my  friends,  or  my  country.  We  burned  every 
hut  in  sight! 

"It  was  a  small  rural  network  of  villages 
and  the  people  were  incredibly  poor.  My  unit 
burned  and  plundered  their  meager  posses- 
sions. Let  me  try  to  explain  the  situation 
to  you. 

"The  huts  here  are  thatched  palm  leaves. 
Each  one  has  a  dried  mud  bunker  inside. 
These  bunkers  are  to  protect  the  faftiilies. 
Kind  of  like  air  raid  shelters. 

"My  unit  commanders,  however,  chose  to 
think  that  these  bunkers  are  offensive.  So 
every  hut  we  find  that  h.\s  a  bunker,  we  are 
ordered  to  burn  to  the  ground! 

"When  the  ten  helicopters  landed  this 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  these  huts,  and 
six  men  jumped  out  of  each  'chopper.'  we 
were  firing  the  moment  we  hit  the  ground. 
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We  fired  into  all   the  huta   we  could    Then 
we  got   on  line'  and  swept  '.he  <irea 

"It  Is  then  that  we  burn  these  hut3  and 
take  all  men  old  enough  to  carry  .i  weapon 
and  the  "choppers'  Lome  and  get  them  i  they 
take  them  to  a  collection  point  a  few  miles 
away  for  Interrogation  i  The  families  don't 
understand  this  The  Vletcong  All  their 
mlnda  with  tales  saying  the  GIs  kill  all 
their  men. 

"So.  everyone  Is  crying,  begging,  and  pray- 
ing that  we  don't  separate  them  and  their 
husbands  and  fathers  sons  and  grand- 
fathers. The  women  wail  and  moan 

"Then  they  watch  m  terror  as  we  burn 
their  homes,  personal  p<>s8esslons.  and  food 
Yes.  we  burn  all  rice  and  shoot  all  live- 
stock. 

"Some  of  the  guys  are  so  careless!  Today 
a  buddy  of  mine  called  La  Dat'  i  Come  here'  > 
Into  a  hut  and  an  old  man  came  out  of  the 
bomb  shelter.  My  baddy  told  the  old  man  to 
get  away  from  the  hut  and  since  we  have 
to  move  quickly  on  a  sweep.  Just  threw  a 
hand  grenade  into  the  shelter 

"As  he  pulled  the  p.n  the  old  man  got 
excited  and  sUrted  jabbering  and  running 
toward  my  buddy  and  'he  hut  A  GI.  not 
understanding,  stepped  the  >ld  man  with  a 
football  tackle  Just  is  my  buddy  threw  the 
grenade  into  the  shelter  i There  Is  a  four- 
second  delay  on  a  hand  grenade  i 

"After  he  threw  :t  and  was  running  for 
cover  I  during  this  four-second  delay  >.  we  all 
heard  a  baby  crying  .'r  m  iii.ilde  the  shelter' 

"There  was  nothing  we  c juld  do 

"After  the  exolosl'in  we  found  the  mothe-. 

two  children  (ages  ab.-u:  six  and  twelve.  b)y 

and  girl  J  and  an  almost  newborn  baby   That 

Is  what  the  old  m»n  •/.■>%  trying  to  tell  us 

'-  "The  shelter  was  -.niall  and  narrow    They 

.  were  all  huddled   together    The  three  of  lu 

^  dragged  out  the  bodies  anto  the  floor  of  the 

*  hut. 

*  "It  was  horrible 

^  "The   children's    fragile    bodies    were    torn 

^  apart,  literally  mutilated    We  l.xjked  at  each 

other  and  burned  the  hut 

"The  old  man  was  Just  whimpering  In  di.s- 
bellef  outside  the  burning  hut  We  walked 
away  and  left  him  there 

"My  last  look  wxs  an  old.  old  man  in 
ragged,  torn,  dirty  clothes  on  his  knees  -wt- 
slde  the  burning  hut.  praying  to  Buddha 
His  white  hair  was  blowing  in  the  wind  and 
tears  were  rolling  down 

"We  kept  on  wailting  then  the  three  of  as 
separated  There  was  a  hut  at  a  dl-stance  and 
my  squad  leader  tud  me  to  go  over  and 
destroy  it  Aii  oldish  man  came  out  of  the 
hut. 

"I  checked  and  made  sure  no  one  w.is  in 
It,  then  got  out  my  matches  The  man  came 
up  to  me  then,  ai-.d  bowed  with  hl.s  hands 
In   a  praying   motlin   .>ver    ind   over^ 

"He  looked  so  sad  He  didn't  say  anything 
Just  kept  bowing,  begging  me  not  to  burn  his 
home. 

"We  were  both  there  alone,  and  he  was 
about  your  age.  Dad  With  a  heavy  he.vrt  I 
hesitatingly  put  the  mutch  to  the  straw  and 
started  to  walk  away 

"Dad,  It  was  so  h.^rd  for  me  to  tu-n  and 
look  at  him   in   the   eyes   but   I  did 

"I  wish  I  could  have  cried  but  I  Just  can't 
any  more 

"I  threw  down  my  rltle  and  ran  into  the 
now  blazing  hut  and  took  out  everything 
I  could  save — food,  clothes   etc 

"Afterwards,  he  toolc  my  hand,  still  saving 
nothing,  and  bowed  down  touching  the  back 
of  my  hand  to  his  forehead 

"Well.  Dad.  you  wanted  to  know  what  It's 
like  here.  Does  this  give  vou  an  Idea^ 

"Excuse  the  poor  writing  but  I  was  pretty 
emotional,  I  guess,  even  a  little  shook 

The  rest  of  my  son's  letter  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe what  the  routines  of  his  lite  In  Viet- 
nam are  like  Needless  to  say  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  to  read  this  letter    My  six- 


teen-year old  daughter  had  read  It  before 
I  did  and  when  I  went  to  her  room  to  ask  her 
If  I  could  read  the  letter.  I  found  her  crjlng 
I  asked  her  the  re:ison.  and  she  replied  by 
handing  me  the  letter 

I  have  not  been  a  dove  as  far  as  the  Viet- 
namese war  Is  concerned,  though  I  have  not 
been  a  strong  hawk  either  But  I  think  that 
the  American  people  should  understand  what 
they  mean  when  they  advocate  a  continua- 
tion and  even  an  escalation  of  our  war  effort 
In  Vietnam 

They  should  understand  that  war  doesn't 
consist  only  of  two  armies  made  up  of  young 
men  In  uniform,  armed  and  firing  at  each 
other  across  the  open  fields,  with  bugles  blow- 
ing and  Rat:«  waving  The  American  people 
should  understand  what  a  war  such  as  this 
does  to  our  young  men  whom  we  send  over- 
seas to  carry  out  our  Government's  foreign 
policy 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  whatever 
course  .\merlcan  public  opinion  backs  should 
be  supported  by  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  concrete  results  of  that  course 
and  not  by  Illusions. 

A  GI's  Dad 


THE  NEAR  E.^ST  CRISIS -SPEECH 
BY  ABBA  EBAN  IN  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr  SCOTT  M:  Pip.sider.t.  I  note  that 
two  important  speeche.s  delivered  on 
June  19  1967,  and  dealing  with  the  Near 
East  cn.sis — that  of  President  Johnson 
before  the  Foreign  Policy  Conference  for 
Educators,  and  of  Premier  Kosygin  be- 
fore the  United  Natlon.s  General  As- 
sembly—were Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  '20.  1967.  on  pages 
16507-16511.  inclusive 

A  third  important  speech  on  the  Near 
East  crisis  was  al.so  delivered  on  June  19. 
1967.  before  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Israel, 
Abba  Eban 

I  think  It  essential  that  all  of  these 
statements  be  given  as  wide  a  circula- 
tion as  possible  in  order  to  understand 
the  contending  viewpoints  concerning 
this  vital  area. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  p:ban  before  the 
General  A.s.sembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
as  reported  in  the  official  record  of  that 
body 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Mr  Eban  (Israeli  The  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion IS  the  Middle  Eiist.  Its  past  agony 
and  Its  future  hope  We  speak  of  a  region 
whose  desUny  has  profoundly  affected  the 
entire  human  experience  In  the  heart  of  that 
region,  at  the  very  centre  of  Its  geography 
and  history,  lives  the  very  small  nation  called 
Urael  This  nation  gave  birth  to  the  currents 
of  thought  which  have  fashioned  the  life  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  and  of  vast  regions 
beyond  It  has  now  been  re-e«tabllshed  :is 
the  home  and  sanctuary  of  a  people  that 
has  seen  six  million  of  Its  sons  exterminated 
In  the  greatest  catastrophe  ever  endured  by 
any  family  of  the  human  race 

Now  In  recent  weeks  the  Middle  B.ist  ha« 
parsed  through  a  crisis  whose  shadows  darken 
the  wor'd  This  crisis  has  many  consequences 
hut  only  one  cause  Israel's  right  to  peace, 
to  security,  to  sovereignty,  to  economic  de- 
velopment, to  maritime  freedom— Indeed.  Its 
very  right  to  exist  ^M  been  forcibly  denied 
and   aggressively  attacked    This   Is   the   true 


origin  of  the  tension  which  torments  the 
Middle  East  All  the  other  elements  of  tht 
conflict  bre  the  con.sequences  of  this  single 
ca  use 

There  has  been  danger,  there  Is  still  peril 
m  the  Middle  East  because — and  only  be- 
cause— Israel's  existence,  sovereignty  and 
vital  interests  have  been  and  are  being  vltnlly 
assailed  The  threat  to  Israel's  existence  its 
peace,  se-urity,  sovereignty  and  development 
have  been  directed  against  it  In  the  n.'st  In- 
stance by  neighbouring  Arab  States;  but  all 
the  conditions  of  tension,  all  the  temptations 
to  aggression  in  the  Middle  East,  have  tc 
our  deep  regret,  been  aggravated  by  the  un- 
bilanced  policy  of  one  of  the  great  Powen 
which,  under  our  Charter,  bear  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  internd- 
tl'jnal  peace  and  security  I  shall  show  how 
the  Soviet  tJnlon  has.  for  fifteen  years,  been 
unfaithful  to  that  trust  The  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility lies  heavy  up<5n  It  Today's  in- 
temperate utterance  Illustrates  the  lack  of 
equilibrium  and  objectivity  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  tension  and  agony 
of  Middle  Eastern  life 

I  come  to  this  rostrimi  to  speak  for  a  peo- 
ple which  having  faced  danger  to  Its  na- 
tional survival  Is  unshakeably  resolved  to 
resist  anv  course  which  would  renew  the 
perils  from  which  It  has  emerged  The  Gen- 
eral .Vs^embly  Is  chiefly  preoccupied  by  the 
sltu.^tljn  against  which  Israel  defended  Itself 
on  thL-  morning  of  5  June  I  shall  Invite  every 
peace-lo\  Ing  St  ite  repre.sented  here  to  ask 
itself  hov^•  U  would  have  acted  on  that  day 
If  it  faced  similar  dangers 

But  If  cur  discussion  is  to  have  any  weight 
or  depth  wv  must  understand  that  ereat 
events  are  not  born  In  a  single  instant  of 
time  It  Is  beyond  all  honest  doubt —beyond 
all  honest  doubt-  that  between  14  May  and 
5  June  Arab  Governments,  led  and  directed 
by  P.-esldent  Nasser,  methodically  prepared 
and  mounted  an  aggressive  assault  designed 
to  hrlng  about  Israels  Immediate  and  tots'. 
desTuctlon  Mv  authority  for  that  conviction 
rests  on  the  statements  and  actions  of  Arab 
Governments  themselves  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  what  they  say  and  to  observe 
car.'fully  what  they  do. 

During  Israels  first  decade  the  Intention  to 
work  for  Its  destruction  by  physical  violence 
h.id  .ilwiys  been  p\n  of  the  official  doctrine 
and  policy  of  Arab  States  But  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  N.itlons  hoped,  and  some 
believed,  that  relative  stability  would  ensue 
from  the  arrangements  discussed  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  March  1957  An  attempt 
was  then  m.ide  to  Inaupurate  a  period  of 
non-belllgcren.^y  and  coexistence  In  the  rela- 
tions betweeii  Egypt  and  Israel,  A  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  w.is  to  separate  the 
.irmles  In  Slnal  and  Gaza.  The  maritime 
Powers  were  Ui  exercise  free  and  innocent 
DLSsage  m  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait 
of  T:rin  Terrorist  attacks  against  Israel  were 
to  cease  The  -Suez  Canal  w.is  to  be  opened 
to  Israel  shipping  as  the  Security  Council 
had  decided  six  years  before 

In  March  1957  these  hopes  .ind  expectations 
were  endorsed  in  the  General  As.-i'mbly  by 
the  United  States,  Prance,  the  United  King- 
dom. Cinada  and  other  .States  In  Europe,  the 
Americas,  Africa.  Asia  and  Australlasl* 
These  assurances,  expressed  with  special 
solemnity  by  the  four  Governments  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Induced  Israel  to  give  up 
positions  which  it  then  held  at  Gaza  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Tlran  and  IE 
Slnal  Non-belligerency,  maritime  freedom 
and  immunltv  from  terrorist  attack  were 
hence'orth  to  be  secured  not  by  Israel's  own 
pressure,  but  bv  the  concerted  will  of  the 
international  community  Eeypt  expressed  no 
opposition  to  these  arranirements  Bright 
hopes  for  the  future  illuminated  this  Hall  on 
that  d.iy  ten  years  ago 

There  were  times  during  the  past  decade 
when  it  seemed  that  a  certain  stability  had 
been  achieved    As  we  look  back  It  become 
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p.aii.  that  the  Arab  Governments  regarded 
•.Le  1357  arrangements  merely  as  a  breath- 
ing srace  enabling  them  to  gather  strength 
;or  a  Uter  assault  .^t  the  end  of  1962  Presi- 
aent  Nabser  began  to  prepare  Arab  opinion 
;jr  an  armed  attack  that  was  to  take  place 
yithm  a  few  brief  years  As  his  armaments 
;re\v  hi.s  aggressive  designs  came  more  bla- 
■M.:.s  to  light.  On  23  December,  1962.  he 
said 

■We  feel  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  is  the 
:s3il  of  Egypt  and  of  the  whole  Arab  world. 
Whv  do  we  mobilize.'  Because  we  feel  that 
the  land  is  part  of  our  land,  and  are  ready 
;c  sacrifice   ourselves  for  It." 

The  present  Foreign  Minister  of  Egypt,  Mr. 
Ma.'imoud  Riad,  echoed  his  master's  voice: 

The  sacred  Arab  struggle  will  not  come 
uj  an  end  until  Palestine  Is  restored  to  Its 
iwr.ers." 
In   March    1963,    the    official    Cairo   Radio 
.ontinued  the  campaign  of  menace: 

.\rab  '.:nlty  Is  taking  shape  towards  the 
jreat  goal — i.e..  the  triumphant  return  to 
Palestine  with  the  banner  of  unity  flying 
.%igh  m  front  of  the  holy  Arab  march." 

The   newspaper    Al-Gumhuriya    published 
in  offtcial  announcement  on  the  same  day: 
The  noose  around  Israel's  neck  Is  tight- 
tr.\v.i.   iri.dually  Israel    is   no   mightier 

•iian  the  empires  which  were  vanquished  In 
•.ae  Arab  e,  .'^t  and  west  .  The  iVrab  people 
arlU  take  possession  of  their  full  rights  In 
;he;r  united  homeland." 

Egypt  Is  not  a  country  In  which  the  Press 
i-tters  views  and  oplnioiis  Independently  of 
•.be  official  will.  There  Is  thus  much  sig- 
nificance In  the  statement  of  Al-Akhbar  on 
4.4prn  of  that  year: 

The  liquidation  of  Israel  will  not  be  real- 
;zed  through  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Israel  by  Arab  States,  but  Arab  unity  and 
inter-Arab  understanding  will  serve  as  a 
iangman's  rope  for  Israel." 

The  Assembly  will  note  that  the  Imagery 
of  a  hangman's  rope  or  of  a  tightening  noose 
occurs  frequently  In  the  macabre  vocabulary 
of  Nasserlsm  He  sees  hlnaself  perpetually 
presiding  over  a  scaffold.  In  June  1967,  In  Is- 
•lel's  hour  of  solitude  and  danger,  the  meta- 
jbor  of  encirclement  and  strangulation  was 
wcome  vividly  to  life. 

In  February  1964.  Nasser  enunciated  In 
simple  terms  what  was  to  become  his  coun- 
ar's  policy  during  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion. I  quote  his  simple  words: 

"The  possibilities  of  the  future  will  be 
war  with  Israel.  It  Is  we  who  will  dictate 
the  time;  It  is  we  who  will  dictate  the  place." 
A  similar  chorus  of  threats  arose  during 
this  period  from  other  Arab  capitals.  Presi- 
dent Aref  of  Iraq  and  President  Ben-Bella  of 
.Algeria  were  especially  emphatic  and  repet- 
.:.ve  m  their  threat  to  liquidate  Israel,  but 
they  were  far  away.  The  Syrian  attitude  was 
aare  ominous  because  It  affected  a  neigh- 
bouring frontier.  Syrian  war  propaganda  has 
been  particularly  Intense  in  the  past  few 
years  In  1964,  the  Syrian  Defense  Minister, 
General  Abdulla  Ziada,  announced: 

"The  Syrian  army  stands  as  a  mountain  to 
crush  Israel  and  demolish  her.  This  army 
inows  how  to  crush  Its  enemies." 

Early  last  year  S>Tla  began  to  proclaim  and 
■arrv-  out  w"hat  It  called  a  "popular  war" 
igainst  Israel.  It  was  a  terrorist  campaign 
which  expressed  Itself  In  the  dispatch  of 
-rained  terrorist  groups  Into  Israel  territory 
■•obiow  up  installations  and  communications 
:fntres  and  to  kill,  malm,  cripple  and  ter- 
'^rize  civilians  In  peaceful  homes  and  farms. 
Often  the  terrorists,  though  trained  in  Syria, 
'or.'.d  be  dispatched  through  Jordan  or  Leb- 
2.Tjr,  The  terrorist  war  was  formally  de- 
flared  by  President  Al-Atassl  on  22  May  1966 
'hen  he  addressed  soldiers  on  the  Israeli- 
Syrian  front  In  these  words: 

"We  raise  the  slogan  of  the  people's  libera- 
tion war.  We  want  total  war  with  no  limits, 
*  war  that  will  destroy  the  Zionist  base." 
It  is  a  strange  experience.  In  this  hall  of 


peace,  to  be  sitting  with  a  fellow  representa- 
tive whose  philosophy  Is,  "We  want  total  war 
with  no  limits". 

The  Syrian  Defense  Minister,  Haflz  Asad, 
said  two  days  later: 

"We  shall  never  call  for,  nor  accept  peace. 
We  shall  only  accept  war  .  .  .  We  have  re- 
solved to  drench  this  land  with  our  blood,  to 
oust  you,  aggressors,  and  throw  you  into 
the  sea  for  good." 

Prom  that  day  to  this  not  a  week  has 
passed  without  Syrian  ofHclals  adding  to 
this  turgid  stream  of  Invective  and  hate. 
From  that  day  to  this,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  month  without  terrorist  acts,  offen- 
sive to  every  Impulse  of  human  compassion 
and  international  civility,  being  directed 
from  Syria  against  Israeli  citizens  and  ter- 
ritory. I  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
swelling  the  General  Assembly's  records 
with  a  thousand  official  statements  by  Arab 
leaders  in  the  past  two  years  announcing 
their  Intention  to  destroy  Israel  by  diverse 
forms  of  organized  physical  violence.  The 
Arab  populations  have  been  conditioned  by 
their  leaders  to  the  anticipation  of  a  total 
war,  preceded  by  the  constant  harassment 
of  the  prospective  victim. 

From  1948  to  this  very  day  there  has  not 
been  one  statement  by  any  representative  of 
a  neighbouring  Arab  State  Indicating  readi- 
ness to  respect  existing  agreements  on  the 
permanent  renunciation  of  force,  especially 
the  Charter  agreement  or  to  recognize  Is- 
rael's sovereign  right  to  existence:  or  to  apply 
to  Israel  any  of  the  central  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Fjr  some  time  Israel  stoowed  a  stole  pa- 
tience in  her  reaction  to  these  words  of 
menace.  This  was  because  the  threats  were 
not  always  accompanied  by  a  capacity  to 
carry  them  Into  effect.  But  the  Inevitable 
result  of  this  campaign  of  menace  was  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  race  In  arms.  We  strove 
to  maintain  an  adequate  deterrent  strength, 
and  the  decade  beginning  In  March  1957  was 
not  monopolized  by  security  considerations 
alone.  Behind  the  wall  of  a  strong  defence, 
with  eyes  vigilantly  fixed  on  dangerous  bor- 
ders, we  embarked  on  a  constructive  era  In 
the  national  enterprise.  These  were  years 
of  swift  expansion  In  our  agriculture  and 
Industry;  of  Intensive  progress  in  the  sci- 
ences and  arts;  of  a  widening  international 
vocation,  symbolized  in  the  growth  of  strong 
links  with  the  developing  world.  And  thus  at 
the  end  of  her  first  decade  Israel  had  estab- 
lished relations  of  diplomacy,  commerce  and 
culture  with  all  the  Americas,  and  with 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Western,  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  In  her  second  decade 
she  was  to  build  constructive  links  with  the 
emerging  countries  of  the  developing  world 
with  whom  we  are  tied  by  a  common  esplra- 
tlcn  to  translate  national  freedom  Into  crea- 
tive economic  growth  and  social  progress. 

Fortified  by  friendships  in  all  five  conti- 
nents; inspired  by  Its  role  In  the  great  drama 
of  development;  Intensely  preoccupied  by 
tasks  of  spiritual  co-operation  with  kindred 
communities  In  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  effort  to  assure  the  Jewish  sur- 
vival after  the  disastrous  blows  of  Nazi  op- 
pression; tenaciously  Involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  original  social  Ideas — Israel  went 
on  with  Its  work.  We  could  not  concern  our- 
selves exclusively  ■with  the  torrent  of  hatred 
pouring  In  upon  us  from  Arab  Governments. 
After  all.  In  the  era  of  modern  communi- 
cations a  nation  Is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  its  regional  context.  The  ■wide  world  Is 
open  to  the  voice  of  friendship.  Arab  hostility 
towards  Israel  became  Increasingly  Isolated, 
while  Israel's  position  In  the  International 
family  became  more  deeply  entrenched. 
Many  In  the  world  drew  confidence  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  small  nation  could,  by  its 
exertion  and  example,  rise  to  respected  levels 
In  social  progress,  scientific  progress  and  the 
humane  arts. 
And  so  our  policy  waa  to  deter  the  aggres- 


sion cf  OUT  neighbours  so  long  as  it  was  en- 
durable: to  resist  it  only  when  failure  to 
resist  would  have  invited  its  intensified  re- 
newal: to  withstand  Arab  violence  without 
being  obsessed  by  it;  and  even  to  search 
patiently  here  and  there  for  any  glimmer  of 
moderation  and  realism  in  the  Arab  mind. 
We  also  pursued  the  hope  of  bringing  all  the 
great  Powers  to  a  harmonious  policy  In  sup- 
port of  the  security  and  sovereignty  of  Middle 
Eastern  States. 

It  was  not  easy  to  take  this  course.  The 
sacrifice  imposed  upon  our  population  by 
Arab  violence  was  cumulative  in  its  effects. 
But  as  It  piled  up  month  by  month  the  toll 
of  death  and  bereavement  was  heavy.  And 
In  the  last  few  years  It  was  evident  that  this 
organized  murder  was  directed  by  a  central 
hand. 

We  were  able  to  limit  our  response  to  this 
aggression  so  long  as  its  own  scope  appeared 
to  be  limited.  President  Nasser  seemed  for 
some  years  to  be  accumulating  Inflammable 
material  without  an  immediate  desire  to  set 
It  alight.  He  was  heavily  engaged  In  domina- 
tion and  conquest  elsewhere.  His  speeches 
were  strong  against  Israel.  But  his  bullets, 
gur.s  and  poison  gases  were  for  the  time 
being  used  to  intimidate  other  Arab  States 
and  to  maintain  a  colonial  war  against  the 
villagers  of  the  Yemen  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 

But  Israel's  danger  was  great.  The  military 
build-up  in  Egypt  proceeded  at  an  intensive 
rate  It  was  designed  to  enable  Egypt  to  press 
its  war  plans  against  Israel  while  maintaining 
Its  violent  adventures  elsewhere.  In  the  face 
of  these  developments  Israel  was  forced  to 
devote  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  re- 
sources to  self-defence.  With  the  declaration 
by  Syria  early  in  1965  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
"day  by  day  military  confrontation"  the  sit- 
uation In  the  Middle  East  grew  darker.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army,  the  Unified  Arab  Com- 
mand, the  intensified  expansion  of  military 
forces  and  equipment  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Leba- 
non. Jordan  and  more  remote  parts  of  the 
Arab  continent — those  were  the  signals  of  a 
growing  danger  to  which  we  sought  to  alert 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  world. 

In  three  weeks  between  14  May  and  5  June, 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Jordan,  assisted  and  in- 
cited by  more  distant  Arab  States,  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  Immediate  and  total  aggres- 
sion. 

June  1967  was  to  be  the  month  of  decision. 
The    "final  solution"  was  at  hand. 

There  was  no  convincing  motive  for  the 
aggressive  design  which  was  now  unfolded. 
Egyptian  and  Soviet  sources  have  claimed — 
and  we  heard  the  claim  repeated  today— that 
a  concentrated  Israeli  Invasion  of  Syria  ex- 
pressed by  troop  concentrations  was  expected 
during  the  second  or  third  week  in  May.  No 
claim  could  be  more  frivolous  or  far-fetched. 
It  is  true  that  Syria  was  sending  terrorists 
into  Israel  to  lay  mines  on  public  roads  and, 
on  one  occasion,  to  bombard  the  Israeli  set- 
tlement at  Manara  from  the  Lebanese  border. 
The  accumulation  of  such  actions  had  some- 
times evoked  Israeli  responses  limited  in 
scope  and  time.  All  that  Syria  had  to  do  to 
ensure  perfect  tranquility  on  its  frontier 
with  Israel  was  to  discourage  the  terrorist 
war.  Not  only  did  it  not  discourage  these  ac- 
tions, it  encouraged  them.  It  gave  them  every 
moral  and  practical  support.  But  the  picture 
of  Israeli  troops  concentrations  in  strength 
for  an  invasion  of  Syria  In  mid-May  was  a 
monstrous  fiction.  Twice  Syria  refused  to  co- 
operate with  suggestions  made  by  the  United 
Nations  authorities  and  accepted  by  Israel 
for  a  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  inspection 
of  the  Israeli-Syrian  frontier.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Soviet  Ambassador  complained  to 
my  Prime  Minister  of  heavy  troop  concen- 
trations in  the  north  of  Israel.  But  when  In- 
vited to  Join  the  Prime  Minister  that  very 
moment  in  a  visit  to  any  part  of  Israel  which 
he  liked,  the  distinguished  envoy  brusquely 
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refused.  The  prospect  of  fln(llng  out  the  tru:n 
at  first  hand  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  pro- 
found disquiet  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  said  about  Pr.me  Minister  Kosygln's  as- 
sertion this  morning  that  there  were  heavy 
concentrations  of  Isr  lell  troops  on  the  Syrian 
frontier  in  mld-Miy  the  only  thing  to  say 
about  that  assert:  -a  is  that  It  is  completely 
untrue.  There  is  3:ily  one  thing  to  be  said 
about  these  descriptions  of  villages  being 
burned  and  Inh.iblt  iriu  being  -.hot;  these  are 
false.  Infl.immatory  words  of  propaganda  de- 
signed to  Inflame  passions  in  an  area  already 
too  hot  with  tension  By  9  May  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  from  his  own 
sources  on  the  ground  had  ascertained  that 
no  such  Israeli  troop  concentrations  existed 
This  fact  had  been  directly  r-nmrnunlcrtted 
to  the  Syrian  .*nd  Egyptian  Governments 
The  excuse  had  been  shattered  out  the  alle- 
gation still  remained  The  steps  which  I 
now  come  to  describe  could  not  possibly  have 
any  motive  or  Justification  m  an  Israeli  troop 
concentration  In  the  north  which  both  Egypt 
and  Syria  knew  did  not  exist  Indeed  the 
Egyptian  buUd-up  ceased  very  quickly  even 
to  be  described  by  lt.s  authors  as  the  result  of 
any  threat  to  Syria  Let  us  now  see  how  the 
design  of  May  and  June  began  to  unfold. 
On  14  May  Egvptlan  forces  began  to  move 
In  strength  Into  .SInal 

On  18  May  the  EgvpMan  Command  ordered 
the  United  Nations  Kmergencv  Force  to  leave 
the  border.  The  following  mnrnlng  the  reason 
became  clear  For  on  17  .\!av.  at  6  In  the 
morning.  Radio  Cairo  hrojidcast  that  Field 
Marshal  Amer  had  l.ssuecl  alert  orders  to  the 
Egyptian  armed  forcfs  Nor  did  he  mention 
Syria   as   the  excuse    His  orders   read 

"I.  The  state  of  preparedness  of  the 
Egvptlan  Armed  Forces  will  increase  to  the 
full  level  of  preparedness  for  wht.  beginning 
14  30  hours  last  Sunday 

"2.  Formations  and  units  allocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  operational  plans  will  ad- 
vance from  their  present  locations  to  the 
designated    p>08itlons 

"3.  The  armed  forces  are  to  be  In  full  pre- 
paredness to  carry  out  any  combat  tasks  on 
the  Israel  front  in  accordance  with  develop- 
ment.s  ' 

On  18  May.  Egvpt  called  for  the  total  re- 
moval of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force.  The  Secretary-Genera!  of  the  United 
Nations  acceded  to  this  request  and  moved 
to  carry  it  out.  wltliout  reference  to  the 
Security  Council  or  the  Ceneral  Assemblv. 
without  carrying  out  the  procedures  Indi- 
cated bv  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  In 
the  event  of  a  request  fir  a  withdrawal  be- 
ing made:  without  heedlris  the  protesting 
voices  of  some  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Cuuncil  and  of  the  Onvern- 
mert  at  whose  initiative  'he  Force  had  been 
established;  withouf  consult'ng  Israel  on  the 
constqu-nt  prejudice  to  Its  mllltarv  .security 
and  Its  vital  mritime  freedom;  and  without 
seeking  such  delay  as  would  enable  alterna- 
tive measures  to  be  concerted  for  preventing 
belllgerencv  by  r.e.>\  and  a  dangerous  con- 
front itlon  of  forces  by  land. 

It  Is  often  Slid  that  United  Nations  pro- 
cedures are  pamfu'ly  slow  This  one.  In  our 
view,  was  disp.«tro(islv  swift  Its  effect  was 
to  make  Slnal  safe  for  belligerency  from  north 
and  sout!i;  to  create  a  sudden  disruption  of 
the  local  security  balance:  and  to  leave  !<n 
International  maritime  Interest  exposed  to 
almost  certain  t'lre.it  I  will  not  .say  anything 
of  the  Compulsions  which  may  have  led  to 
those  steps;  I  sp°ak  only  of  consequences 
I  have  «lready  s.Tid  that  Israel's  attitude  to 
the  peace. keeping  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  has  bee-i  traumatically  affected  by 
this  experience  What  is  the  tise  cf  a  Are 
brigade  which  vanishes  from  the  scene  as 
soon  .is  the  flr-^t  smoke  and  fl:imes  appenr'' 
Is  It  surprising  that  we  are  resolved  never 
again  to  allow  a  vital  Israeli  Interest  .and 
our  very  security  to  rest  on  such  a  fragile 
foundation? 


The  clouds  now  gathered  thick  and  fast 
Between  14  May  and  23  May.  Egyptian  con- 
centrations in  Sinai  lncrea.sed  day  by  day. 
Israel  took  corresponding  precautionary 
measures  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  of  course  legal  for  any 
Stiite  to  place  Its  armies  wherever  It  chooses 
in  Its  territory  But  it  Is  equally  true  that 
nothing  could  be  more  uncongenial  to  the 
prospect  of  peace  than  to  have  large  armies 
facing  each  other  across  a  narrow  space,  with 
one  of  them  clearly  bent  on  an  early  assault 
For  the  purpose  of  the  concentration  was  not 
in  doubt  On  18  May.  at  24  hours,  the  Cairo 
Radio  Saut  El  Arab  published  the  following 
Order  of  the  Day  by  Abdul  Muhsln  Murtngt. 
the  General  then  Commanding  Sinai 

"The  Egyptian  forces  have  taken  up  posi- 
tions In  accordance  with  a  definite  plan. 

"Our  forces  are  definitely  ready  to  carry 
the  battle  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt 

"Morale  Is  very  high  among  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces  because  this  is  the  day 
for  which  they  have  been  waiting — to  make 
a  holy  war  In  order  to  return  the  plimdered 
land  to  Its  owners. 

"In  many  meetings  with  army  person- 
nel, they  asked  when  the  holy  war  will  begin 
— the  time  has  come  to  give  thera  their 
wish  " 

On  21  May.  General  Amer  gave  orders  to 
mobilize  reserves. 

Now  came  the  decisive  step,  the  turning 
point  All  di  ubt  that  Egypt  had  decided  upon 
Immediate  or  eirly  war  was  now  dispelled 
For,  appearing  .r  an  air  force  base  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  nurnlng.  President  Nasser  an- 
nounced that  he  would  blockade  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of  Tlran  to  Israeli 
ships,  adding  "The  Jews  'hreaten  war  and 
we  say  by  all  means  we  are  ready  for  war," 
On  25  May  Cairo  Radio  announced: 
The  .^rab  people  is  firmly  resolved  to  wipe 
Isr.ael  off  the  map  and  to  restore  the  honour 
of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine." 

0:i  the  following  day.  26  May.  Nasser  spoke 
again: 

'The  Arab  people  wants  to  f^ght  We  have 
been  waiting  for  the  right  time  when  we  will 
be  completely  ready  Recently  we  have  felt 
that  our  strength  has  been  sufficient  and  If 
»e  make  battle  with  Israel,  we  ^hull  be  able. 
with  the  help  of  God.  to  conquer  Sharm-el- 
.Shelkh  Implies  a  confrontation  with  Israel." 
These  are  Nasser's  words  — "Taking  this 
step  makes  it  Imperative  that  we  bo  ready 
to  undertake  a  total  war  with  Israel  " 

Writing  in  Al  Ahram  on  26  May,  Nasser's 
spokesman.  Mr  Hisaneln  Heykal  wr  jte,  with 
engaging  realism 

"I  consider  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
,irmed  conflict  between  the  United  Arab 
Republic  .nnd  the  Israeli  enemv  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  Arab  challenge  to  Israel 
attempts  to  change  an  existing  fact  in  order 
to  impose  a  different  fact  in  its  place." 

On  28  May,  President  ^'assrr  h^d  a  Press 
conference  Indeed,  he  was  now  having  them 
every  day  He  said: 

"We  will  not.  accept  any  possibility  of  co- 
existence With  Israel  "  And  on  the  following 
day: 

"If  we  have  succeeded  to  restore  the  situ- 
ation to  what  It  was  before  1956,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  God  will  help  us  and  will 
inspire  us  to  restore  the  situation  to  what 
It  was  prior  to  1948," 

There  are  various  ways  of  threatening 
Israel's  liquidation  Few  wa%s  could  be  clear- 
er than  to  ask  to  move  the  clock  of  history 
back  to  before  1948,  the  date  of  Israel's 
establishment. 

The  troop  concentrations  and  blockade 
were  now  to  be  accompanied  by  encircle- 
ment. The  noose  was  to  be  fitted  around 
the  victim's  neck  Other  Arab  States  were 
closing  the  ring  On  30  May  Nasser  Flgned 
the  defense  agreement  with  Jordan,  and 
described  its  purpose  In  these  terms- 

"The  armies  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and 
Lebanon    are    stationed    on    the    borders   of 


Israel  in  order  to  face  the  challenge  Behind 
them  stai.d  the  armies  of  Iraq,  .Mgeria, 
Kuwait.  Sudan  and  the  whole  of  the  Arab 
nation. 

"This  deed  will  astound  the  world  Today 
they  will  know  that  the  .Arabs  are  ready 
for  the  fray.  The  hour  of  decision  has 
arrUed  " 

These  are  not  the  word.^  of  response  to 
any  anticipated  aggression.  These  are  words 
of  indoctrination  about  a  warlike  initiative. 
Similarly,  on  4  Jine,  Nasser  made  a  state- 
ment on  Cairo  Radio  after  signing  the  Proto- 
col assticiatlng  Iraq  with  the  Egyptian- 
Jordanian  Defense  Pact.  Here  are  his  words 
"We  are  facing  you  in  the  battle  and  are 
burning  with  desire  for  it  to  start  in  order 
to  obtain  revenge  This  will  make  the  world 
realize  what  the  Arabs  are  and  what  Israel 
Is  .  .  .". 

Nothing  has  been  more  startling  In  recent 
weeks  than  to  read  discussions  abovit  who 
planned,  who  organized,  who  Initiated,  who 
prepared,  who  wanted  and  who  launched 
this  war  Here  we  have  a  series  of  statements, 
nioiinting  crescendo  from  vague  warning 
though  open  threat  to  precise  Intention. 

Here  »e  have  the  vast  mass  of  the  Egyptian 
armies  In  Slnal  with  seven  Infantry  and  two 
armoured  divisions,  the  largest  force  ever 
assembled  in  that  peninsula  in  all  Its  history 
Here  we  have  40.000  regular  Syrian  troops 
poised  to  strike  at  the  Jordan  Valley  from 
advantageous  positions  In  the  hills  Here  we 
have  the  mobilized  forces  of  Jordan  with 
their  artillery  and  mortars  trained  on  Israels 
population  centres  in  Jerusalem  and  along 
the  vulnerable  narrow  coastal  plain.  Troops 
from  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Algieria  converge  to- 
wards the  battlefield  at  Egypt's  behest  Nine 
hundred  tanks  face  Israel  on  the  Slnal 
border,  while  two  hundred  more  are  poised 
to  strike  the  isolated  town  of  Elath  at  Israel's 
southern  tip.  The  military  dispositions  tel! 
their  own  story.  The  Southern  Negev  was  to 
be  sundered  m  a  swift  decisive  blow.  The 
Northern  Negev  was  to  be  invaded  by  armour 
and  bombarded  from  the  Gaza  Strip  From 
27  May  onward.  Egyptian  air  squadrons  in 
blnal  were  equipped  with  operation  orders — 
which  are  now  in  our  hands — instructing 
them  in  detail  on  the  manner  In  which  each 
Israeli  air  field— and  they  are  pathetically 
few  In  number— were  to  be  bombarded,  thus 
exposing  Israels  crowded  cities  to  easy  and 
merciless  assault.  Egyptian  air  sorties  came 
In  and  out  of  Israel's  southern  desert  to 
reconnoitre.  Inspect  and  prepare^for  the  at- 
tack. An  illicit  blockade  had  cut  Israel  off 
from  all  Its  commerce  with  the  eastern  half 
of  the  world. 

Tliose  who  write  this  story  in  years  to  come 
will  give  a  special  place  in  their  narrative  to 
the  blatant  decision  to  close  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  in  Israel's  face.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  that  outrage  had  such  a 
drrt.stlc  impact  in  1957  the  maritime  nations. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assemblv.  correctly  enunciated  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  iniioceni  passage  through 
the  Strait.  When  that  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed—and Incidentally,  not  challenged  by 
Egypt  at  the  time-- it  was  little  more  than 
an  abstract  principle  for  the  maritime  world 
For  Israel  It  was  a  great  but  unfulfilled  pro.=- 
pec';  it  was  not  yet  a  reality.  But  during 
the  ten  years  In  which  we  and  the  other 
States  of  the  maritime  community  have  re- 
lied upon  that  doctrine  and  upon  established 
us:ige,  the  principle  has  become  a  reality 
consecrated  by  hundreds  of  sailings  under 
dozens  of  flags  and  the  establishment  of  a 
whole  complex  of  commerce  and  Industry 
and  communication  .\  new  dimension 
has  been  added  to  the  map  of  the  world's 
conimunlcations,  and  on  that  dimension  we 
have  constructed  Isriiel's  bridge  tow.irds  the 
friendly  States  of  Asia  and  East  Africa,  a 
network  of  relatlon.'-hips  which  Is  the  chief 
pride  of  Israel  in  Its  second  decade  and  on 
which  Its  economic  future  largely  depends. 
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All  this,  then,  lias  grown  up  as  an  effec- 
tive u.-^^at-e  ui-.dcr  ti.e  United  Nations  flag. 
Does  Mr^  Nasser  really  think  that  he  can 
come  upon  the  scene  In  ten  minutes  and 
:ancel  the  established  leftal  usage  and  in- 
•erests  of  ten  years? 

There  was  in  this  wanton  act  a  quality  of 
malice.  For  surely  the  closing  of  the  Strait 
j;  Tiran  gave  no  benefit  whatever  to  Egypt 
escept  the  perverse  Joy  of  inflicting  Injury 
oa  others  It  was  an  anarchic  act.  because  It 
showed  a  total  disregard  for  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  application  of  which  In  this  spe- 
cific case  had  not  ocen  challenged  for  ten 
years.  And  it  was.  In  the  literal  sense,  an  act 
'?'.  arros.iiice  b-?c.iii?e  » liere  .ire  other  nations 
m  Asia'and  East  Africa  which  trade  with  the 
Port  of  Elath,  us  they  have  every  right  to  do. 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  across  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Other  sovereign  States  from 
Japan  to  Ethiopia,  from  Th.,iland  to  Uganda. 
from  Cambodia  to  .Madaga.scar.  have  a  sov- 
ereign right  to  deride  ior  themselves  whether 
they  wish  or  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  Israel. 
These  countries  are  not  colonies  of  Cairo. 
They  can  trade  with  Israel  or  not  as  they 
wisli,  and  President  Nasser  is  not  the  poUce- 
nian  of  other  African  and  Asian  States. 

When  we  examine,  then,  the  Impliratlons 
of  this  act,  we  have  no  ciuse  to  wonder  that 
•he  international  shock  was  great.  There  was 
another  reason  for  t'nat  shock.  Blockades 
h.ave  trad.tion.'illy  been  regarded  in  the  pre- 
Charter  parlance!  as  acts  ol  war.  and  now  as 
acts  of  aggression.  To  blockade,  after  all.  Is 
to  attempt  stranr;ulation  — and  sovereign 
States  are  entitled  not  to  have  their  trade 
strangled. 

The  blo-^kade  is  by  definition  an  act  of 
war,  imposed  and  enforced  through  armed 
'.lolence  Never  in  history  have  blockade  and 
peace  existed  side  by  side.  From  24  May  on- 
ward, the  question  who  started  the  war  or 
who  fired  the  first  shot  became  momen- 
tously irrelevant.  There  Is  no  difference  In 
civil  law  between  murdering  a  man  by  slow 
strangulation  or  killing  him  by  a  shot  In  the 
head  From  the  moment  the  blockade  was 
imposed  .tctive  hostilities  had  commenced 
and  Israel  owed  Egypt  nothing  of  her  Char- 
ter rights  If  a  foreign  Power  sought  to 
close  Odessa  or  C(/penhagen  or  Marseilles  or 
Montreal  or  New  York  harbour  by  the  use 
of  force,  what  would  happen?  Would  there 
be  any  discussion  about  whether  a  shot  had 
been  fired?  Would  anyone  ask  whether  ag- 
gression had  begun?  Less  than  a  decade  ago 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  draft  resolution 
In  the  General  Assembly  on  the  question  of 
deflning  aggression.  The  resolution  reads: 

"In  an  international  conflict  that  State 
shall  be  declared  an  attacker  which  first 
commits  one  of  the  following  acts: 

(a)  Naval  blockade  of  the  coasts  or  porta 
of  another  State." 

ThLs  act  constituted  In  the  Soviet  view 
direct  aggression  as  distinguished  from  other 
specified  acts  designated  In  the  Soviet  draft 
as  indirect  aggression.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  consequences  of  Nasser's  action  had  been 
fully  announced  In  advance.  On  1  March 
195'7,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  my 
predecessor,  annotinced  that: 

"Interference,  by  armed  force,  with  ships 
of  Israel  flag  exercising  free  and  Innocent 
passage  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran.  will  be  regarded  by  Is- 
rael as  an  attack  entitling  It  to  exercise  Its 
Inherent  right  of  self-defence  under  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  to  take 
all  such  meajure.^  .as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  free  and  Innocent  passage  of  Its  ships  In 
the  Gtiu  and  In  the  Strait." 

The  representative  of  France  declared 
that  any  obstruction  of  free  passage  In  the 
Strait  or  Gulf  was  contrary  to  International 
'■aw  "entailing  a  possible  resort  to  the  meas- 
ures authorized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter". 
The  United  States,  Inside  and  outside  of 
the  United  Nations,  gave  specific  endorse- 
ment to  Israel's  right  to  Invoke  her  Inherent 


right  of  self-defence  against  any  attempt  to 
blockade  the  Gulf.  Nasser  was  speaking  with 
acute  precision,  therefore,  when  he  stated 
that  Israel  now  faced  the  choice  either  to  be 
choked  to  death  in  her  southern  maritime 
approaches  or  to  await  the  death  blow  from 
northern  Sinai. 

Nobody  who  lived  those  days  of  Israel  be- 
tween 23  May  and  5  June  will  ever  forget  the 
air  of  heavy  foreboding  that  hovered  over 
our  land.  Penned  In  by  hostile  armies  ready 
to  strike,  affronted  and  beset  by  a  flagrant 
act  of  war,  bombarded  day  and  night  by  pre- 
dictions of  our  approaching  extinction, 
forced  Into  a  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
manpower,  our  economic  and  commerce 
beating  with  feeble  pulse,  our  main  supplies 
of  vital  fuel  choked  by  a  belligerent  act,  we 
in  Israel  faced  the  greatest  peril  to  our  ex- 
istence that  we  had  known  since  our  resist- 
ance against  aggression  nineteen  years  be- 
fore, at  the  hour  of  our  birth. 

By  the  end  of  May,  our  children  were 
building  air-raid  shelters  for  their  schools, 
Th.ere  was  peril  wherever  Israel  looked,  and 
she  faced  it  in  deepening  solitude.  On  24  May 
and  on  succeeding  days,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil conducted  a  desultory  debate  which 
sometimes  reached  a  point  of  levity.  Russian 
and  oriental  proverbs  were  wittily  ex- 
changed. On  24  May,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive asserted  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  dis- 
cussing the  Middle  Eastern  situation  at  all, 
Tlie  Bulgarian  representative  uttered  these 
unbelievable  words: 

",  .  .at  the  present  moment  there  is 
really  no  need  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  CouncU."   (S/PV.1341,  page   16) 

Those  words  were  spoken  on  24  May,  one 
and  a  half  days  after  the  imposition  of  the 
blockade,  which  held  world  peace  trembling 
In  the  balance. 

A  crushing  siege  bore  down  upon  us.  Mul- 
titudes throughout  the  world  began  to  trem- 
ble for  Israel's  fate.  The  single  consolation 
lay  In  the  surge  of  public  opinion  which 
rose  up  In  Israel's  defence.  Prom  Paris  to 
Montevideo,  from  New  York  to  Amsterdam, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages  and 
parties,  groups  and  aiBllatlons,  marched  in 
horrified  protest  at  the  approaching  stage  of 
poUtlclde,  the  murder  of  a  State.  'Writers  and 
scientists,  religious  leaders,  trade  union 
movements,  liberal  and  labour  movements, 
and  even  the  communist  parties  In  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Austria 
and  Finland  asserted  their  view  that 
Israel  was  a  peace-loving  State,  whose  peace 
was  being  wantonly  denied.  In  the  history  of 
our  generation  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
other  hour  In  which  progressive  world  opin- 
ion rallied  In  such  tension  and  agony  of 
spirit  to  any  cause. 

To  understand  the  full  depth  of  pain  and 
shock,  it  Is  necessary  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  what  Israel's  danger  meant.  A 
small  sovereign  State  had  its  existence 
threatened  by  lawless  violence.  The  threat  to 
Israel  was  a  menace  to  the  very  foundations 
of  the  International  order.  The  State  thus 
threatened  bore  a  name  which  stirred  the 
deepest  memories  of  civilized  mankind,  and 
the  people  of  the  threatened  State  were  the 
surviving  remnant  of  millions  who  In  living 
memory  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  dictator- 
ship more  powerful,  though  scarcely  more 
malicious,  than  Nasser's  Egypt.  'What  Nasser 
had  predicted,  what  he  had  worked  for  with 
undeflectlng  purpose  had  come  to  pass — the 
noose  was  tightly  dra'wn. 

So  on  the  fateful  morning  of  5  June,  when 
Egyptian  forces  moved  by  air  and  land 
against  Israel's  western  coast  and  southern 
territory,  our  country's  choice  was  plain.  The 
choice  was  to  live  or  perish,  to  defend  the  na- 
tional existence  or  to  forefelt  It  for  all  time. 
I  will  not  narrate  what  then  transpired. 

Prom  these  dire  moments  Israel  emerged  In 
five  heroic  days  from  awful  peril  to  success- 
ful and  glorious  resistance.  Aloge,  unaided, 
neither  seeking  nor  receiving  Jielp,  our  na- 
tion rose  m  self-defence.  So  long  as  men 


cherish  freedom,  so  long  as  small  States 
strive  for  the  dignity  of  their  survival,  the 
exploits  of  Israel's  defence  forces  will  be  told 
from  one  generation  to  another  with  the 
deepest  pride.  Today,  again,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  described  our  resistance  as  aggression 
and  sought  to  have  it  condemned.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  this  assertion,  and  we  reject 
it  with  all  our  might.  Here  was  armed  force 
employed  in  a  just  and  righteous  defensive 
cause,  as  righteous  as  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom at  Valley  Forge;  as  Just  as  the  expulsion 
of  Hitler's  bombers  from  the  British  skies:  as 
noble  as  the  protection  of  Stalingrad  against 
the  Nazi  hordes,  so  was  the  defence  of  Is- 
rael's security  and  existence  against  those 
who  sought  our  nation's  destruction.  'What 
should  be  condemned  is  not  Israel's  action, 
but  the  attempt  to  condemn  it.  Never  have 
freedom,  honour.  Justice,  national  interest 
and  international  morality  been  so  right- 
eously protected. 

While  fighting  raged  on  the  Egyptian-Israel 
frontier  and  on  the  Syrian  front,  we  still 
hoped  to  contain  the  conflict.  Jordan  was 
given  every  chance  to  remain  outside  the 
struggle.  Even  after  Jordan  had  bombarded 
and  bombed  Israel  territory  at  several  points, 
we  still  proposed  to  the  Jordanian  monarch 
that  he  abstain  from  any  continuing  hostili- 
ties. I  sent  a  message  to  him  to  this  effect 
through  General  Odd  Bull,  the  United  Na- 
tions representative,  at  12:30  p.m.,  some 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  A 
message  to  this  effect  reached  him  several 
hours  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the 
southern  front  on  5  June. 

Jordan  tragically  answered  not  with  words 
but  with  a  torrent  of  shells.  Artillery  opened 
fire  fiercely  along  the  whole  front  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  Jerusalem  area.  It  was 
a  dav  of  ordeal  and  of  agony,  and  of  death 
and  of  bereavement  In  Jerusalem  streets. 
Thus  Jordan's  responsibility  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  concerted  aggression  is  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  Surely  this  responsi- 
bility cannot  fail  to  have  Its  consequences 
in  the  peace  settlement.  As  death  and  Injury 
rained  on  the  city,  Jordan  had  become  the 
source  and  origin  of  Jerusalem's  fierce  or- 
deal. The  inhabitants  of  that  city  can  never 
forget  this  fact,  or  fail  to  draw  its  conclu- 
sions. 

I  have  spoken  of  Israel's  defense  against 
the  assaults  of  neighboring  States.  This  is 
not  the  entire  story.  'Whatever  happens  In 
the  Middle  East  for  good  or  111,  for  peace  or 
conflict,  is  powerfully  affected  by  what  the 
great  Powers  do  or  omit  to  do.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  initiates  a  discussion  here,  otir 
gaze  is  inexorably  drawn  to  the  story  of  Its 
role  In  recent  Middle  Eastern  history.  It  Is  a 
sad  and  shocking  story;  it  must  be  frankly 
told. 

There  was  in  Soviet  policy  a  brief  but  Im- 
portant period  of  balanced  friendship.  In 
1948  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, condemned  what  It  called  "Arab  ag- 
gression". But  in  the  last  fourteen  years  the 
picture  has  changed.  First  of  all  there  has 
been  the  arms  race. 

Since  1955,  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
the  Arab  States  with  2,000  tanks,  of  which 
more  than  1,000  have  gone  to  Egypt.  It  has 
supplied  the  Arab  States  with  700  modern 
fighter  aircraft  and  bombers;  more  recently 
with  ground  missiles,  and  Egypt  alone  has 
received  from  the  USSR  540  field  guns,  130 
medium  guns,  200  120-mm  mortars,  695  anti- 
aircraft guns,  175  rocket  launchers,  650  anti- 
tank guns,  7  destroyers;  a  number  of  Luna 
M  and  Sopka  2  ground-to-ground  missiles,  14 
submarines  and  46  torpedo  boats  of  various 
types.  Including  missile-carrying  boats.  The 
Egyptian  army  has  been  trained  by  Soviet 
experts.  Most  of  the  equipment  was  supplied 
to  the  Arab  States  after  the  Cairo  summit 
conference  of  Arab  leaders  In  January  1940, 
which  agreed  on  a  specific  programme  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel;  after  they  had  an- 
nounced and  hastened  to  fulfill  this  plan  by 
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accelerating  arms  purchases  from  the  Sosiet 
Union.  The  great  proportions  ..f  So-. let  as- 
sistance in  the  military  Held  iire  attested 
to  by  the  startll'ig  fact  that  in  iinal  alone 
the  Egyptians  ab.mdoned  equipment  and  of- 
fensive weapons  of  Soviet  manufacture 
whose  value  la  estimated  at  «2  hilUon 

Together  with  the  supply  of  oT-rsive 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Cnlon  has  encouraged 
the  military  preparations  r  f  the  Arab  States 
Since  1961  the  Soviet  Union  has  assisted 
Egypt  in  Its  desire  to  conquer  Israel  The 
great  amount  of  offensive  equipment  supplied 
to  the  Arab  States  strengthens  this  assess- 
ment. 

Thus  a  great  Power,  professing  devotion  to 
peaceful  settlement  :ind  the  riRhts  of  States, 
has  for  fourtee::  vears  afflicted  'he  Middle 
East  with  a  headlong  armaments  race:  with 
the  paralysis  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  of  securitv.  and  with  an  attitude 
of  blind  Identification  with  those  who  threat- 
en peace  against   tho.se   who  defend  it 

The  constant  in.-rease  and  escalation  of 
Soviet  armaments  m  Arah  countries  have 
driven  Israel  to  a  correspondli.R  rhouKh  far 
smaller  procurem»nt  pr'i«rimme  Israels 
arms  purchases  were  p)reci»e!y  geared  u.  the 
successive  phases  .f  Ar^b  and  especially 
Egyptian  rearm.iment  On  many  ..TCCaslons  m 
recent  months  we  and  others  have  vainly 
sought  to  secure  Soviet  at'reement  for  a  re- 
ciprocal reduction  of  arms  supplies  m  our 
region.  These  efforts  have  burne  no  fruit  The 
expenditure  on  social  and  economic  proi/ress 
of  one-half  of  what  has  t>een  put  lnt.;>  the 
purchase  of  Soviet  arms  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  redeem  Egypt  from  Its  social  and 
economic  ills,  and  corrosponding  diversion  of 
resource*  from  military  to  social  expenditure 
would  have  taken  place  In  Israel.  A  viable 
balance  of  forces  could  have  been  achieved 
at  a  lower  level  of  armaments,  while  our  re- 
gion could  have  moved  forward  to  higher 
standards  of  human  and  social  welfare  For 
Israel's  attitude  is  clear  We  should  like  to 
MVth*  arms  race  slowed  down  But  If  the 
race  Is  Joined,  we  are  determined,  for  our 
very  existence,  not  to  lose  it  A  fearful  waste 
of  economic  energy  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Soviet  role  In  the  con- 
stant stimulation  of  the  race  In  arms 

It  seems  clear  from  Arab  sources  'hat  the 
Soviet  Union  has  played  an  alarmist  role  in 
spreading  incendiary  reports  of  Israeli  Inten- 
tions amongst  Arab  Governments 
On  9  June  President  Nasser  said 
"Our  friends  In  the  USSR  warned  the  visit- 
ing parliamentary  delegation  In  Moscow  at 
the  beginning  of  last  month,  that  there  ex-.sts 
a  plan  of  attack  against  Syria  " 

A  great  Power  Is  telling  Egypt  that  Israel 
is  about  to  attack  Syria  This  is  ten  days 
after  the  Secre'ary-Genera!  of  the  United 
Nations  has  published  a  report  stating  that 
there  are  no  troop  concentrations  at  all  in 
northern  Israel  against  Syria. 

Similarly,  an  announcement  by  TASS  of 
23  May  states 

"The  Foreign  Affairs  and  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Knesset  have  accorded  the 
Cabinet,  on  9  May  special  powers  to  carry 
out  war  operations  against  Syria.  Israeli 
forces  concentraUng  on  the  Syrian  border 
have  been  put  in  a  state  of  alert  for  war 
General  mobilization  has  also  been  pro- 
claimed In  the  country 

There  Is  not  one  word  of  truth  In  this 
story.  But  Its  diffusion  In  Arab  ears  could 
only  have  an  incendiary  result 

Cairo  Radio  broadcast  on  28  May  an  ad- 
dress by  Marshal  Gretchko  at  a  farewell 
party  in  honour  of  the  former  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Defence  Shams  ed-Dln  Badran: 
"The  USSR,  her  armed  forces,  her  people 
and  Government  will  stand  by  the  Arabs 
and  will  continue  to  encourage  and  support 
tbem.  We  are  your  faithful  friends  and  we 
shall  continue  aiding  you  because  this  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  nation,  Its  party  and 
goverxunent." 


Now  this  promise  of  military  support  came 
less  than  a  week  after  the  illicit  closing  of 
the  Strait  of  Ilran,  an  act  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  done  nothing  to  condemn  So 
much.  then,  for  the  arms  race  and  for  the 
portrayal  of  Israel,  in  anxious  Arab  ears,  as 
being  poised  for  some  nctuious  aggression. 

At  the  ame  time,  the  Security  CouncU's 
role  had  been  pari'lysed,  for  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exercUed  Its  veto  right  there  five  times 
Eich  time  a  Just  or  constructive  judgment 
has  been  frustrated  It  Is  important  that  we 
should  analyse  what  these  vetoes  have  been 
On  22  J:inuary  1954.  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  presented  a 
dralt  resolution  to  facilitite  irrlgrftioti  work 
on  the  west  osjnk  of  the  River  Jordnn  in  the 
Snot  Yaakov  Canal  project  The  SoMet  veto 
paialvsed  regional  water  development  for 
several  years  On  29  M.irch  1954.  a  New  Zea- 
land resolution,  simply  reiterating  United 
Nations  policy  against  blockade  on  the  Suez 
C.^nal.  was  fructrated  by  S<jvlet  dissent  On 
19  August  1963.  a  United  Kingdom  and 
United  Stiles  resolution  on  the  murder  of 
Israelis  at  .Mmagor  on  Israel  territory,  was 
denied  adoption  by  SoMet  opposition  On  21 
December  l'»64  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a 
Unitel  Kingdom  and  United  States  resolution 
dpplorlni!  incidents  at  Tel  Dan.  including 
the  shelling  of  Dan.  Dafne.  h^huar  Yashuv 
Flnallv  on  2  November  1966.  Argentina.  Ja- 
p;;n.  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and  Nigeria 
Joined  to  express  regret  at  inflltraUon  from 
Syria  and  loss  of  human  life  caused  by  the 
incidents  m  October- November  V?SC  '  -  a  mild 
expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  life  by 
Syrian  intlltratlon.  one  of  the  few  resolutions 
Iri  United  Nations  history  sponsored  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  five  continents 

Let  me  then  summarise  what  the  proposals 
are  tnat  have  been  vcWjed  The  use  of  water 
for  Irrigation  Instead  of  being  wasted  -veto 
Free  passage  in  International  waterwavs — 
veto  An  expression  of  regret  that  Israeli  cit- 
izens had  been  murdered  on  Israeli  soil — 
inadmissible  veto  An  expression  of  regret 
at  the  bombardment  of  Israeli  villages  Irum 
Syrian  guns — Impossible,  veto  And  a  reso- 
lution by  eight  countries,  from  nve  conti- 
nents expressing.  In  the  most  mild  terms, 
regret  at  tlie  Inflllratlon  from  Syria  and  loss 
of  human  life  In  October-November  1966-- 
the  door  Is  closed  even  to  such  mild  expres- 
sions of  condemnation. 

Now  this  use  of  the  veto  has  had  a  dual 
effect  First,  it  has  prevented  any  resolution 
to  which  an  Arab  state  was  opposed  from 
being  adopted  by  the  Council  The  Council 
has  therefore  become  a  one-way  street 
Secondly,  it  has  inhibited  the  Security 
Council  from  taking  constructive  action  In 
many  disputes  between  an  Arab  State  and 
Israel  because  of  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  veto  would  be  applied  in  whatever  was 
deemed  to  be  an  Arab  interest.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  Soviet  policy  have  been  to 
deny  Israel  the  possibility  of  Just  and  equl- 
t.ible  treatment  In  the  Security  Council,  and 
very  largely  to  nullify  the  Council  as  the 
constructive  factor  that  It  should  be  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Middle  East 

I>>es  all  this  really  add  up  to  a  construc- 
tive Intervention  by  a  great  Power  in  the 
Arab-Israel  tension^  The  position  becjune 
graver  when  we  re<.aU  the  unbridled  Invec- 
tive against  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Israel  In  the  Security  Council.  In  Its  words 
and  In  a  letter  to  the  Israel  Government,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  formulated  an  obscene 
comparison  between  the  Israel  defence  forces 
and  the  Hitlerite  hordes  which  wverrivn  E^l- 
rope  in  the  Second  World  War  There  is 
a  flagrant  breach  of  elementary  human  de- 
cency and  of  International  morality  in  this 
odious  comparison— Israel  with  Hitler  Ger- 
many Our  natlcm  never  compromised  with 
Hitler  Germany  It  never  signed  a  pact  with 
Hitler  Germany,  as  did  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1939.  To  ass.iclate  tJ^e  name  of  Israel  with 
the  accursed  tyrant  who  engulfed  the  Jewish 


l)eople  m  a  tidal  wave  of  slaughter  is  to 
violate  every  canon  of  elementary  taste  and 
of  fundamental  truth. 

In  the  light  of  this  history,  the  General 
Assembly  will  easily  understand  Israel's 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  initiative  In  conven- 
ing this  special  session,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  constructive  or  balanced  solu- 
tions, but  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  our 
couiury  and  recommending  the  withdrawal 
to  the  position  and  situation  that  existed 
before  5  June 

In  respect  of  the  request  for  a  condemna- 
tion.  I  give  a  simple  answer   to   the  Soviet 
Government.   That   Government's   record  in 
the    stimulation    cf    the    arms    race,    in   the 
p.iralysls    of    the    Security    Council.    In    the 
encouragement  throughout  the  .Arab  world 
of  unfounded  suspicion  of  Israel's  Intentions. 
the  constant  refusal  to  say  a  single  word  of 
criticism  at  any  time  of  declarations  threat- 
ening    the     violent     overthrow     of     Israel's 
sovereignty   and   existence — all    this   gr.tvely 
undermines  your  claims  to  objectivity    You 
come  here  In  our  eyes  not  as  a  Judge  or  as 
a  prosecutor,   jut  rather  as  a  legitlmnte  ob- 
ject  of   international    criticism    for   the   part 
th.  t   you   have  pl.i   ed   in   the  sombre  events 
which  have  brought  our  region  to  a  point  of 
explosive    tension     If    the   Soviet    Union   had 
made  an  equal  distribution  of  Its  friendship 
amongst  the  petiples  of  the  Middle  East,  If  It 
had  refrained   from  exjiloltlng  regional  ten- 
sions for  the  purposes  l  f  its  own  global  policy 
If  It  had  stood  In  even-handed  devotion  to 
the   legitimate   Interests   of   all    States,   then 
the  crisis  which   n'w  command.";  our  atten- 
tion and  anxiety  would  never  have  occurred 
To  the  charge  of  aggression.  I  answer  that 
I.srael's    resistance   at    The   lowest   ebb   of  Its 
fortunes    '.viu    resound    across    history,    to- 
gether   with    the    upn.sing    of    our    battered 
remnants    In    the   Warsaw   Ghetto,   as  a  tri- 
umphant assertion  of  human  freedom   From 
the  dawn  of   its   history   the  people  now  re- 
building   a    State    i.i    Israel    has    struggled 
oIt?n  in  desperate  condltionsjigalnst  tyran» 
ny    and    aggression     Our    action    on    5   June 
falls   nobly   within   that   tradition.  We  hav» 
tried   to  show   that   even   a  small   State  and 
a    small    people    have    the    right    to    live.   I 
believe    that    we    shall    not    be    found    alone 
In  the  assertion  of  that  right,  which  Is  the 
very  es.sence  of  our  Charter 

Similarly,  the  suggestion  that  everything 
goes  back  to  where  It  was  before  5  June  is 
totally  unacceptable.  The  General  .^.ssembly 
cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  .Security 
Council,  where  the  primary  responsibility 
lies  has  emphatically  rejected  such  a  course 
It  was  not  Israel,  but  Syria.  E^ypt  and  Jor- 
dan, which  violently  shattered  the  whole 
fabric  and  texture  of  Inter-State  relations 
which  existed  for  a  decade  since  19.^7  That 
situation  has  been  shattered  to  smithereens 
It  cannot  be  recaptured  It  Is  a  fact  of  tech- 
nology that  It  Is  easier  to  fly  to  the  moon 
than  to  reconstruct  a  broken  egg  Some- 
thing organic  hits  been  destroyed;  something 
new  must  be  built  Therefore,  the  Security 
Council  acted  wisely  m  rejecting  the  baclt- 
w.ird  step  now  advocated  again  by  the  So- 
viet Union  To  go  back  to  the  situation  out 
of  which  the  conflict  arose  would  mean 
that  all  the  conditions  for  renewed  hostilities 
would  be  brought  together  again.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  to  the  Security  Council.  Our 
watchword  is  not  backward  to  belligerency, 
but  forward  to  peace. 

What  the  Assembly  should  prescribe,  in 
our  view,  is  not  a  formula  for  renewed  hos- 
tilities, but  a  series  of  principles  for  the  con- 
s'ruction  of  a  new  future  in  the  Middle  East. 
With  the  cease-fire  established,  our  progress 
must  be  not  backward  to  an  armlstlc  regime 
which  has  collapsed  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  the  brunt  of  hostility.  History 
summons  us  forward  to  permanent  peace 
The  peace  that  we  envisage  can  only  b< 
elaborated  In  frank  and  lucid  dialogue  be- 
tween Israel  and  each  of  the  nelghbourlug 
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States.  We  dare  not  be  satisfied  with  inter- 
mediate arrangements  which  are  neither  war 
aor  peace.  Such  patchwork  Ideas  carry  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  future  tragedy.  Free 
from  external  pressures  and  interventions, 
jnbued  with  a  common  love  for  a  region 
which  they  are  destined  to  share,  the  Arab 
And  Israel  nations  must  now  transcend  their 
conflicts  in  dedication  to  a  new  Mediterra- 
nean future  in  concert  with  a  renaissant 
Europe  and  an  Africa  and  Asia  emerging  at 
last  to  their  Independent  role  on  the  stage 
of  history. 

In  free  negotiations  with  each  of  our 
.lelghbours.  we  shall  offer  durable  and  Just 
solutions  redounding  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage and  honour.  But  surely  the  Arab  States 
can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  recognize 
Israel's  existence  only  for  the  purpose  of  plot- 
ting Its  elimination.  They  have  come  face  to 
iace  with  us  in  conflict.  Let  them  now  come 
lace  to  face  with  us  In  peace. 

In  peaceful  conditions  we  could  build  a 
new  region,  with  communications  running 
from  Haifa  to  Beirut  and  Damascus  In  the 
North,  to  Amman  and  beyond  in  the  East. 
The  opening  of  these  blocked  arteries  would 
stimulate  the  life,  thought  and  commerce  In 
the  region  beyond  any  level  otherwise  con- 
ceivable. Across  the  Southern  Negev  com- 
munication between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the 
Fertile  Crescent  could  be  resumed  without 
any  change  In  political  Jurisdiction.  The 
Kingdom  of  Jordan,  now  cut  off  from  it* 
natural  maritime  outlet,  could  freely  Import 
and  export  lU  goods  on  the  Israeli  coast. 
On  the  Red  Sea.  co-operative  action  could 
expedite  the  port  developments  at  Elath  and 
Aqaba,  which  give  Israel  and  Jordan  their 
contact  with  a  resurgent  East  Africa  and  a 
developing  Asia. 

And  so  the  Middle  East,  lying  athwart 
three  continents,  could  become  a  busy 
centre  of  air  communications,  which  are 
now  Impeded  by  boycotts  and  circuitous 
routes.  Radio,  telephone  and  postal  commu- 
nications which  now  end  abruptly  In  mid- 
air would  unite  a  divided  region.  The  Mid- 
dle East  with  Its  historic  monuments  and 
scenic  beauty  could  attract  vast  movements 
of  travellers  and  pilgrims  if  existing  Impedi- 
ments were  removed.  Resources  which  He 
across  national  frontiers— the  minerals  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Araba — could  be  de- 
veloped In  mutual  Interchange  of  technical 
knowledge. 

In  the  Institutions  of  scientific  research 
and  higher  education  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontiers,  young  Israelis  and  Arabs  could 
Join  in  a  mutual  discourse  of  learning.  The 
point  is  that  the  old  prejudices  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  comprehension  and  respect, 
born  of  a  reciprocal  dialogue  In  the  Intellec- 
tual domain.  In  such  a  Middle  East,  military 
budgets  would  spontaneously  find  a  less  ex- 
acting point  of  equilibrium.  Excessive  sums 
devoted  to  security  could  be  diverted  to  de- 
velopment. 

Thus,  In  full  respect  of  our  region's  diver- 
sity, an  entirely  new  story,  never  known  or 
told  before,  could  unfold  across  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
no  Mediterranean  nation  Is  In  subjection.  All 
are  endowed  with  sovereign  freedom.  The 
challenge  now  Is  to  use  this  freedom  for  cre- 
ative growth.  There  Is  only  one  road  to  that 
end:  the  road  of  recognition,  of  direct  con- 
tact and  of  true  co-operation,  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  And  this  road  leads  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Jerusalem,  now  united  after  Its  tragic  di- 
vision, Is  no  longer  an  arena  for  gun  em- 
placements and  barbed  ■wire.  In  our  nation's 
long  history  there  have  been  few  hours  more 
Intensely  moving  than  the  hour  of  our  re- 
union with  the  Western  Wall.  A  people  had 
come  back  to  the  cradle  of  Its  birth.  It  has 
renewed  Its  link  with  the  mystery  of  Its 
origin  and  Its  continuity.  How  long  and  how 
deep  are  the  memories  which  that  reunion 
evokes. 


For  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  free 
access  by  men  of  all  faiths  to  the  shrines 
which  they  hold  In  unique  reverence.  This 
access  now  exists.  Israel  Is  resolved  to  give 
effective  expression,  In  co-operation  with  the 
world's  great  religions,  to  the  Immunity  and 
sanctity  of  the  Holy  Places. 

The  prospect  of  a  negotiated  peace  Is  less 
remote  than  It  may  seem.  Israel  waged  Its 
defensive  struggle  in  pursuit  of  two  objec- 
tives— security  and  peace.  Peace  and  security, 
with  their  juridical,  territorial,  economic  and 
social  implications,  can  only  be  built  by  the 
free  negotiation  which  Is  the  true  essence  of 
sovereign  responsibility.  A  call  to  the  recent 
combatants  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of 
their  future  coexistence  is  surely  the  only 
constructive  course  which  this  Assembly 
could  take. 

We  ask  the  great  Powers  to  remove  our 
tormented  region  from  the  scope  of  global 
rivalries;  to  summon  its  Governments  to 
build  their  common  future  themselves;  to 
assist  the  Middle  East,  If  they  will,  to  develop 
social  and  cultural  levels  worthy  of  Its  past. 
We  ask  the  developing  countries  to  support 
a  dynamic  and  forward-looking  poUcy  and 
not  to  drag  the  new  future  back  Into  the 
outworn  past. 

To  the  small  nations  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  International  family  we  offer  the  ex- 
perience which  teaches  us  that  small  com- 
mvmltles  can  best  secure  their  Interests  by 
maximal  self-reliance.  Nobody  helps  those 
who  do  not  help  themselves.  We  ask  the  small 
nations,  In  the  solidarity  of  our  smallness,  to 
help  us  stand  firm  against  intimidation  and 
threat  such  as  those  by  which  we  are  now 
assailed. 

We  ask  world  opinion  which  rallied  to  us  in 
our  plight  to  accompany  us  faithfully  in  our 
new  opportunity. 

We  ask  the  United  Nations,  which  was  pre- 
vented from  offering  us  security  In  our  recent 
peril,  to  respect  our  Independent  quest  for 
the  peace  and  security  which  are  the  Char- 
ter's higher  ends.  We  are  going  to  do  what 
the  Security  Council  decided  should  be 
done — maintain  the  cease-fire — and  reject 
the  course  which  the  Security  Council  em- 
phaUcaily  and  wisely  rejected  but  a  few  days 
ago.  It  rejected  the  concept  of  returning  to 
the  situation  of  belUgerency  out  of  which  the 
crisis  arose — back  to  the  old  situation. 

It  may  seem  that  Israel  stands  alone  among 
numerous  and  powerful  adversaries.  But  we 
have  faith  in  the  undying  forces  In  our  na- 
tion's history  which  have  so  often  given  the 
final  victory  to  spirit  over  matter,  to  Inner 
truth  over  mere  quantity. 

The  Middle  East,  tired  of  wars,  Is  ripe  for 
a  new  emergency  of  human  vitality.  Let  the 
opportunity  not  fall  again  from  our  hands. 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  farsighted  and  prudent  views 
of  American  foreign  policy  which  has  yet 
come  to  my  attention  is  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]  to  the  Unversity  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School  Student  Bar  As- 
sociation on  May  1, 1967. 

Senator  Nelson,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
thoughtful  foreign  policy  observers,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  constantly  changing 
world  in  which  we  live  demands  a  for- 
eign policy  that  takes  account  of  new 
realities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
superb  statement  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


A  New   American:  Foreign   Polict  for  the 

Last  Third  of  the  20th  Centltht 
(An  address  by  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
Student  Bar  Association) 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  kind  of 
foreign  policy  which  I  think  we  must  de- 
velop to  deal  with  the  problems  our  nation 
win  face  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. In  connection  with  this  discussion,  I 
will  deal  with  the  problem  In  Vietnam,  but 
my  real  desire  is  to  show  that  American 
foreign  policy  must  be  broad  enough  to  deal 
with  all  the  problems  of  the  world  and  must 
not  become  Imprisoned  in  one  especially 
serious  problem  in  one  especially  troubled 
area. 

Some  thoughtful  commentators  have  said 
that  the  problem  of  American  foreign  policy 
Is  that  It  tends  to  lag  behind  the  times.  We 
live  in  a  constantly  changing  world.  We 
have  learned  now  that,  content  as  we  might 
be  in  our  happy  land,  we  cannot  stem  the 
tides  of  change  that  continue  to  sweep  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  changes  of  the  future  will  be  much 
more  sudden  and  much  more  sweeping  than 
the  changes  of  the  past. 

The  first  third  of  the  20th  century  marked 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  ma- 
ture, Industrial  nation,  but  It  was  marred  for 
us  by  our  Involvement  In  World  War  I.  We 
were  deeply  distressed  by  that  tragic  war  and 
disillusioned  at  the  way  In  which  we  seemed 
to  lose  the  peace  afterward.  We  seemed  to 
conclude  that  that  war  was  a  result  of  diplo- 
matic folly  and  greed  on  the  part  of  Etvo- 
pean  powers  and  we  all  but  swore  we  would 
never  Involve  ourselves  in  such  problems 
again. 

"nils  sad  experience  In  the  first  third  of 
the  20th  century  largely  determined  our  for- 
eign policy  as  we  moved  into  the  second 
third  of  the  century.  As  a  result  of  our 
plunge  into  Isolationism  we  had  no  adequate 
policy  to  deal  with  the  threats  facing  otir 
nation  during  the  rise  of  fascist  dictator- 
ships bent  on  world  conquest. 

The  second  third  of  the  20th  century  was 
dominated  by  World  War  II  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  possibly  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  and  the 
single  protector  of  the  peace,  holding  Its  nu- 
clear umbrella  over  much  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Convinced  by  the  experiences  leading  up 
to  World  War  II  that  we  would  not  allow 
another  military  dictatorship  to  threaten 
world  conquest,  we  based  our  foreign  policy 
largely  on  the  containment  of  the  expan- 
sionist alms  of  Soviet  communism.  Regret- 
ting that  we  had  not  stood  firm  against 
fascism  In  Ethiopia  and  Nazism  In  the 
Rhlneland  and  In  Czechoslovakia,  we  did 
stand  firm  against  Soviet  communism  in 
Greece  and  in  Berlin,  and  against  Its  Chi- 
nese communist  ally  In  Korea  as  a  part  of 
the  'United  Nations  peacekeeping  force. 

As  necessary  and  successful  as  this  policy 
of  containment  was,  few  thinking  students 
of  world  affairs  think  that  It  still  provides 
an  adequate  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  In  the  world  today. 

Yet  our  government  continues  to  talk  as 
though  It  does. 

Explaining  foreign  policy  to  the  man  In 
the  street  is  always  a  difficult  and  frustrat- 
ing task.  Therefore,  a  beleaguered  official 
may  be  excused  if  he  deals  In  the  strong, 
simple  terms  which  people  understand  and 
If  he  draws  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past 
which  loom  so  large  In  the  public's  memory. 
Thus,  we  find  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 
day stating  that  the  situation  we  face  In 
Vietnam  today  is  the  same  situation  we  faced 
In  Greece  In  1948  and  In  Korea  In  1950.  We 
are  told  that  unless  we  stand  firm  against 
communism  In  South  Vietnam  (as  we  should 
have  stood  against  Japanese  Imperialism  In 
Manchuria  and  German  Nazism  In  Europe) 
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we  will  soon  be  facing  the  same  communist 
hordes   In   the   Philippines  or  in  San  Fran- 

Cl5CO> 

It  Is  this  apparent  reluctance  to  fare  the 
realities  of  a  changing  world  which,  more 
than  anvthlng  else,  has  made  me  skeptical 
all  along  about  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  world  of 
1967  Is  not  the  world  of  1947.  The  central 
fact  of  world  affairs  today  is  not  the  urgent 
danger  of  Soviet  expansionism  or  even  Chi- 
nese expansionism 

The  central  fact  of  world  affairs  today  Is 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  monolithic  world 
communist  movement  and  the  emergence 
Instead  of  hundreds  of  independent  drives 
toward  natlona:ism  and  self-determination 
in  countries  throughout  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

Those  who  are  stlU  Hghtlng  a  20-year-old 
battle  to  contain  Soviet  conununlsm  and  its 
Chinese  ally  should  know  that  this  thr\rst 
toward  world  conquest,  originating  In  Mos- 
cow and  later  in  Peking,  has  already  been 
splintered  by  the  new  forces  of  nationalism. 
They  should  also  know  that  these  same 
forces  of  nationalism  will  smash  any  effort 
America  might  make  to  contain  them. 

If  America  wants  to  be  the  preeminent 
world  power  (and  I  must  say  that  for  the 
hope  of  the  world.  I  think  we  must  strive 
to  be  Just  that)  then  we  must  not  squander 
our  reeouTces  and  destroy  our  credibility  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  emerging  nations.  We 
must  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  role  of  a 
fireman,  rushing  about  the  globe  and  tn,nng 
to  extinguish  the  ftames  of  nationalism 
wherever  they  appear 

Instead,  as  the  moat  successful  new  and 
Independent  nation  founded  In  modern 
times.  America  should  provide  the  creative 
leadership  needed  to  encourage  this  new 
spread  of  nationalism,  to  channel  it  con- 
structively, and  to  help  extend,  and  not  re- 
strict, the  boundaries  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  live  In 
what  President  Kennedy  referred  to  as  "a 
world  of  diversity  "  We  must  not  make  the 
shallow  assumption  that  every  nation  not 
dominated  by  us  will,  therefore,  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union  or  communist 
China. 

We  must  make  clear  that  we  believe  In  our 
democratic  Institutions  and  that  we  would 
grant  the  same  privilege  to  others  to  choose 
their  own  systems.  We  cannot  use  our  tre- 
mendous military  and  economic  power  to 
preside  over  the  world  as  a  kind  of  Judge. 
Jury  and  executioner. 

I  don't  Intend  to  offer  the  detailed  spe- 
cifics of  a  new  American  foreign  policy  here 
today.  In  fact,  I  want  to  emph.islze  to  you 
that  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  American  foreign 
policy  to  suit  the  tremendous  challenge  of 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century,  much  of 
it  Is  going  to  have  to  be  written  by  people 
like  you 

But  the  task  can  be  done  .\merlca  Is  frus- 
trated In  world  affairs  because  It  cannot  use 
the  awesome  nuclear  power  which  It  has 
developed  to  eliminate  a  sm.ill  but  Insidious 
war  In  Vietnam  This  vast  nuclear  power 
win  be  of  no  gred'.er  value  to  us  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  Vietnam.^  which  threaten  to 
emerge  In  the  years  ahead 

We  could  seize  the  reins  of  world  leader- 
ship If  we  could  unleash  the  real  power  of 
the  United  States  the  power  to  capture  the 
Imagination  and  the  aspirations  of  men  of 
all  races  and  economic  philosophies  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  recreate  In  their 
homeland  the  .\merlcan  experience  whKh 
has  brought  freedom  and  dignity  to  us  We 
have  the  history,  born  of  revolution;  we 
have  the  financial  re.-^ources.  we  have  the 
technical  and  economic  know-how.  And  we 
still  have  a  pretty  good  reputation  as  the 
one  major  power  in  the  world  which  does 
not  covet  the  territory  of  other  people  and 


which  does  not  seek  to  impose  Its  views — 
military,  political,  economic  or  religious— 
upon  the  people  of  other  lands. 

This  is  the  real  power  of  America,  and  If 
we  will  wield  it  In  world  affairs,  it  can  make 
the  list  third  of  the  20th  century  a  time  of 
peace  and  an  era  In  which  the  American 
dre.im  can  spread  around  the  world. 


REM.ARKS  BY  SEN.ATOR  EDMUND 
S  MUSKIE  INTRODUCING  A  BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERMON  BY  THE 
REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT 
III,  OF  INDL-\NAPOLIS.  IND.. 
JUNE   21.    1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
month  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
baccalaureate  service  of  the  commence- 
ment program  at  Hanover  Collet;e,  In 
Indiana.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
.ixs^n  by  the  Reverend  William  H.  Hud- 
nut  III.  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  message. 

Reverend  Hudnut  said  that  free- 
dom requires  discipline  He  told  the 
graduating  class: 

From  begmnnig  to  end.  the  Bible  estab- 
li.^hes  .1  coiirieoti on  between  liberty  and  self- 
restr.unt,  teaching  that  the  one  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  the  -jther. 

Our  society  grows  increasini^ly  com- 
plex, and  our  opportunities  and  alterna- 
tives become  increasingly  varied.  Many 
traditions  and  standards  which  guided 
earlier  Kenerations  no  longer  seem  to 
have  validity  for  many. 

Against  this  background,  which  con- 
fuses many  young  adults  and  perplexes 
and  alarms  their  parents,  the  Reverend 
Hudnut's  remarks  have  increased  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  baccalaureate  sermon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein4  no  objection,  the  ser- 
mon was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Freedom   Is   Not   Free 
(Baccalaureate     serman.     Hanover     College 

June  4.  1967,  Rev.  William  H.  Hudnut  in. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Indianapolis. 

Ind  ) 

(Text:  Galatlans  5  13:  'For  you  were 
called  to  freedom,  brethren;  only  do  not  use 
yjur  freedom  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
flesh,  but  through  love  be  servants  of  one 
another.") 

One  of  the  clearest  conclusions  In  Scripture 
Is  that  freedom  must  be  accompanied  by 
discipline,  or  it  will  become  license  Or.  to  put 
It  another  way.  privilege  must  evoke  a  sense 
of  accoun'abiUty.  or  It  will  deteriorate  Into 
irresponsible  behavior  From  beginning  to 
end,  the  Bible  establishes  a  connection  be- 
tween liberty  and  self-restraint,  teaching 
that  the  one  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  the 
other. 

Adam  and  Eve  had  freedom,  freedom  not 
to  sin.  freedom  to  eat  anything  they  wanted 
except  the  fruit  of  one  tree.  But  they  could 
not  voluntarily  impose  any  limits  on  them- 
selves. They  disobeyed.  They  at«  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  They  were  expelled  from  the 
Garden.  .\nd  they  lost  their  freedom  not  to 
sin. 

The  Israelites  during  the  days  of  the  an- 
cient prophets  .md  kings  enjoyed  a  unique 
relationship  with  God,  believing,  that  He 
had  guided  them  Into  successful  terr.torlal 
conquest  and  cornucoplan  material  accom- 
plishment. But  when  their  conduct  degen- 
erated,  when  drunkenness  and  prostitution 
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and  Idolatry  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
when  the  poor  were  oppressed  and  the  needy 
were  sold  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  when  the  dark 
shadows  of  Injustice  stalked  the  streets  of 
Israel's  cities  casting  d.irkness  across  the 
land,  there  thundered  forth  from  the  wilder- 
ness the  prophetic  voice  of  the  shepherd 
Amos: 

•Hear  this  word  that  the  Lord  ha.s  spoken 
against  you,  O  people  cf  Israel,  against  the 
whole  family  which  I  brought  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt;  'You  only  have  I  known  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.'  " 

What    .\mos    meant    was    this      God    has 
taken    special    care    of    you,    blessed    you   in 
a  \ery  wonderful  way.  But  you  ha'.e  flaunted 
Him.    You    have    forsaken    Hi.Ti.    You    have 
failed  Him.  Therefore  you  will  be  punished. 
because  you  do  not  realize  that  your  privi- 
leged   position    impo.ses    upon    you    special 
obligations.    And   sure   enough,    a    few   years 
Liter.  tl,e  capital  city  of  Isr.iel  lay  In  ruins. 
Or   take   another  example,   this   one  from 
the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  the  most  star- 
tling  and   Immediate   manifestation   of   the 
Good   News   that  Christ   preached,  was  that 
many  many  people  who  heard  Him  realized 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  observe 
the    thousands    of    Jots    and    tittles    In   the 
Jewish    law    In   order    to   please    God   or  be 
saved.  Christ  actually  broke  a  Jewish  law— 
the  one  about  working  on  the  S.ibbath— In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  a  higher 
law,    the    law    of    \o\e     Some    of    the    flrst- 
generatlon  Christians,  however,  forgot  about 
that  higher   law    Exhilarated  by  their  new 
freedom    from    Jewish    legalism,    they   went 
around     abusing     their     Christian     liberty, 
breaking  laws  willfully,  doing  whatever  they 
pleased.  Paul  was  very  concerned  about  the 
direction    they    were    heading,    because    he 
realized  that  it  would  utterly  undo  Christ's 
work  If  His  followers  became  hedonists  and 
libertines.    "Take    care    lest   this    liberty   of 
yours   somehow   become    a   stumbling   block 
to    the    weak."    he    wrote    the    Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  8.9).  "You  were  called  to  freedom, 
brethren,"   he   wrote   the   Galatlans    (5:13): 
■only  do  not  use  your  freedom  as  an  oppor- 
tunity  for   the    flesh,   but   through   love  be 
servants  of  one  another."  Here  again,  then, 
we  encounter  the  same  warning:    If  you  do 
not   u.se  your  freedom  responsibly,  you  will 
lose  It  and  become  the  slave  of  your  passion 
and  your  peers  and  of  evil  Itself. 

The  young  people  who  toured  our  country 
last  year  under  the  banner  of  the  "Sing  Out 
■66"  program,  had  a  song  that  stated  the 
point  rather  we!!: 

"Freedom  Isn't  free.  You  got  to  pay  a  price 
you  got  to  sacrifice,  for  your  liberty.  In  an- 
cient Rome  they  felt  so  free  doing  what 
comes  naturally,  but  they  were  so  busy  be- 
ing merry  ones,  that  they  didn't  notice  the 
barbarlaris.  From  'Vietnam  to  Alameln  our 
fighting  men  will  have  died  In  vain.  If  we  go 
on  with  our  comfort  and  ease,  doing  ex.ictly 
as  we  dang  well  plea.se.  Freedom  Isn't  free. 
Each  generation  must  win  It  anew.  You  got 
to  pay  a  price,  you  got  to  sacrlflce,  for  your 
liberty." 

I  tlilnk  this  Is  an  ImporUnt  lesson  for  us 
to  remember— not  Just  at  commencement 
time,  although  now  seems  an  appropriate 
time  to  emphasize  It.  because  you  graduat- 
ing seniors  are  gaining  a  new  freedom  today 
(maybe  some  of  you  would  call  It  an  eman- 
cipation!); you  are  beginning  a  new  chap- 
ter In  vour  lives,  moving  Into  new  fields 
where  you  will  have  greater  latitude— but 
throughout  the  year.  Liberty  cannot  be  pre- 
served without  self-dlsclpllne,  self-restraint, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  Free- 
dom without  discipline  leads  to  anarchy; 
ducipline  without  freedom  leads  to  des- 
potism. 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  this.  That's 
why  they  built  a  series  of  checks  and  bal- 
.inJes  Into  our  system  of  government,  so 
vaulting  ambition  could  be  checked  befcre 
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It  o'erleaped  Itself,  and  one  wing  of  govern- 
ment could  not  usurp  prerogatives  that  be- 
long to  the  other.  John  Adams  wrote  In  1765: 
■I  always  consider  the  settlement  of 
Unerlca  with  reverence  and  wonder,  as  the 
opening  of  a  grand  scene  and  design  In 
Providence  for  the  Illumination  of  the  Igno- 
'aut  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slavish  part 
of  mankind  all  over  the  earth."  (Cousins.  In 
God  We  Trust,  p.  84) 

But  Adams  and  his  contemporaries  also 
ippreclated  the  trxith  that  this  magnificent 
emancipation,  this  new  freedom,  has  to  be 
guaranteed  by  virtue,  or  it  would  be  lost. 
Said  W  ishingt'on  In  his  Farewell  Address;  "Of 
all  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable  support  .  .  .  virtue  or  morality 
s  a  .lecsssary  spring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less 
force  to  every  species  of  free  government." 
Which  Is  to  "suggest,  the  founding  of  our 
country  wsis  ba.-ed  on  the  presupposition 
that  a'  free  way  of  life  can  be  successfully 
established  only  if  the  throwing  off  of  an  ex- 
ternal yoke  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism is  accompanied  by  a  voluntary  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  people  of  a 
solemn  moral  obligation  to  Impose  restraints 
upon  one's  self  from  within 

In  an  article  entitled  ".A  Fourth  of  July 
Reminder:  Freedum  is  a  Two-Edged  Sword," 
wlilch  appe.ired  in  The  Reader's  Digest  in 
Julv.  1966,  .\rthur  Gordon  recounted  an  In- 
cident that  he  witnessed  one  Fourth  of  July. 
\  group  of  v)eople  had  been  listening  to  a 
patriotic  address  on  the  meaning  of  Inde- 
pendence Day.  in  which  the  speaker  made  the 
custoniarv  remarks  about  our  heritage  of 
Freedom  and  the  courage  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As 
tne  applause  w;.s  dying  away  after  his 
speech,  a  voice  spoke  from  the  crowd  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly;  "Why  don't  you 
tell  them  the  whole  truth?" 

Startled,  tveryone  looked  around.  The 
xi>rds  came  from  a  young  man  in  a  tweed 
.Mcket  with  untidy  hair  and  Intense  angry 
eyes.  "Wliy  don't  you  tell  them  that  freedom 
:s  the  most  dangerous  gift  anyone  can  re- 
ceive?" he  asked.  Why  don't  you  tell  them 
it's  a  two-edged  sword  that  will  destroy  us 
unless  v.c  learn  iiow  to  use  It.  and  soon? 
Whv  don't  you  make  them  see  that  we  face 
a  greater  challenge  than  our  ancestors  ever 
did:'  Thev  only  had  to  fight  for  freedom.  We 
!iave  to  live  with  it!"  The  young  man  stared 
tor  a  moment  at  the  blank  uncomprehenslve 
laces.  Then  he  shru';ged  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  dis.ippeared. 

Well,  he  made  a  telling  point.  Arthur  Gor- 
don calls  it  "a  swift  and  stunning  insight." 
Freedom  Is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  can  be  a 
dangerous  thing,  because  It  implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  choosing  the  wrong  path.  A  young 
person   who   finally   wins   a   driver's   license 
after  much  practice  and  testing,  gains  a  new 
and  long-dreamed   of   freedom,   freedom  to 
drive  a  car,  freedom  to  pick  up  one's  girl  at 
her  house  oneself  Instead  of  having  Dad  do 
the  driving,  freedom  to  get  to  school  on  one's 
own  instead  of  riding  the  school  bus,  free- 
dom to  travel,  freedom  to  get  around,  free- 
dom to  move,  freedom  to  feel  the  breeze  in 
one's  face  and  watch  the  landscape  go  whiz- 
zing   by,    but    this    freedom    Is    dangerous, 
ominous.  It  can  be  misused.  A  wrong  choice 
can  be  made,  turning  a  license  to  drive  into 
a  license  to  kill.  A  car  can  blight  rather  than 
bless  when   it  Is  used  without  restraint.  It 
can  become  a  3200-pound  vehicle  of  death- 
dealing  destruction  In  twisted  steel,  crum- 
pled chrome  and  shattered  glass.  Freedom 
lo  drive  a  car  presupposes  awareness  of  the 
limits  within  which  driving  Is  safe;  without 
commitment   to   observe   those  limits,  free- 
dom becomes  license  and  life  Is  threatened 
by  death. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  more  gen- 
eral point,  that  we  must  always  try,  as  stu- 
dents, as  American  citizens,  and  as  Chris- 


tians, to  connect  liberty  with  responsibility, 
opportunity  with  obligation,  and  freedom 
with  discipline. 

We  have  freedom  of  speech,  but  we  should 
not  use  it  as  an  occasion  for  talebearing, 
gossiping,  falsehood  and  half-truthlng. 

We  have  freedom  to  buy  on  credit,  but  we 
should  honor  our  debts  and  fulfill  our 
financial  commitments. 

We  have  freedom  to  work  in  whatever 
Job  we  want,  but  should  not  allow  Job 
security  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  feather 
bedding,  free  loading  or  laziness. 

We  have  freedom  to  disassociate  ourselves 
from  the  prevailing  view,  believing  as  we 
do  that  ultimately  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience,  but  we  should  not  let  otir  dis- 
agreement deteriorate  into  irrational  emo- 
tional excesses  that  Incite  people  to  anarchy 
or  brand  the  responsible  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try as  "buffoons,"  and  worse;  nor  should  we 
seek  to  tyrannize  the  majority  with  our 
minority  point  of  view,  remembering  that 
the  majority  has  its  rights  too. 

We  have  freedom  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
to  vole  under  the  secret  ballot,  to  participate 
In  public  dialogue,  but  we  should  not  take 
it  for  granted,  this  freedom,  and  fall  into 
apathy  and  Indifference;  because,  as  Edmund 
Burke  once  reminded  the  English,  the  best 
way  to  assure  the  triumph  of  an  evil  cause 
is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

We  have  freedom  to  petition  peacefully  for 
redress  of  grievances,  but  we  should  not 
allow  this  to  lead  to  riot  and  destruction  of 
property. 

We  have  freedom  to  afiirm  our  support  of 
national  policy,  as  in  Vietnam,  for  example; 
but  we  should  not  attempt  to  stifle  discus- 
sion about  this  vexing  issue;  nor  should  we, 
if  we  belong  to  the  majority,  trample  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  remembering  that 
"there  are  truths  and  forms  with  respect  to 
which  men  of  good  character  may  differ;" 
nor  should  we  Join  the  witch  hunters  and 
fe.ar  mongers  and  neighborhood  vigilantes 
who  are  always  eager  and  ready  to  brand 
dissent  as  treason,  unorthodoxy  as  heresy, 
and  discontent  as  disloyalty. 

We  have  considerable  freedom  to  express 
ourselves  sexually,  what  with  the  new  open- 
ness that  Informs  public  discussion  of  this 
subject  and  the  increasing  availability  of  the 
"pill."  etc.;  but  we  should  understand  that 
sex  has  a  spiritual  dimension  to  it;  that 
without  things  like  love  and  honor  and  re- 
spect and  sensitivity,  it  is  debased  into  ani- 
mal gratification;  and  that  the  ultimate 
form  of  sexual  freedom  lies  not  in  promiscu- 
ity, but  in  loyalty  to  one's  beloved  within 
the  discipline  and  delight  of  the  marriage 
vow. 

We  have  freedom  to  choose  where  and  how 
we  will  worship  but  should  not  understand 
this  as  freedom  from  religion,  or  use  it  as 
an  excuse  to  boycott  the  church. 

I  think  some  people  in  our  country  today, 
both  young  and  old,  misunderstand  freedom, 
because  they  suppose  It  means  being  able 
to  do  anything  anywhere  any  time.  They 
suppose  it  Implies  emancipation  from  things 
like  self-discipline,  a  sense  of  duty,  hard 
work,  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  An  old 
saying  has  it  that  "a  man's  worst  difficulties 
begin  when  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  likes." 
The  danger  Is  that  this  corrupted  under- 
standing of  freedom  will  produce  softness  in 
the  moral  backbone  of  the  nation.  If  the 
only  law  that  counts  Is  the  law  of  self,  self- 
gratlflcatlon,  self-expression,  self-aggran- 
disement, then  the  floodgates  have  been 
opened  for  the  nation  to  be  Inundated  by 
moral  laxity,  dishonesty,  greed,  materialism, 
promiscuity,  apathy,  and  anarchy,  which  is 
indeed,  a  rather  terrible  form  of  slavery. 
Arthur  Gordon  Is  right: 

"The  time  has  come  In  our  national  life 
when  we  need  to  look  straight  at  some  of  the 
ugly  areas  In  our  society — the  divorce  sta- 
tistics, the  crime  statistics,  the  weakening  of 
family   ties,    the    swirling   clouds   of   racial 


hatred,  the  sex  explosion  on  our  campuses, 
the  grim  persistence  of  alcoholism,  the  death 
toll  on  our  highways — and  ask  otu^elves  to 
what  extent  these  things  stem  from  a  dis- 
torted concept  of  freedom  which  leaves  men 
free  to  be  selfish,  free  to  be  lazy,  free  to  be 
ignoble,  free  to  be  weak." 

The  message  that  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  pulpits  of  oiu:  churches  this  gradu- 
ation weekend  when  students  all  over  the 
country  are  gaining  a  new  measure  of  free- 
dom, is  that  your  new-found  independence 
does  not  mean  license  to  do  whatever  you 
want.  That's  the  meaning  of  our  text:  "You 
were  called  to  freedom,  brethren;  only  do 
not  use  your  freedom  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  flesh,  but  through  love  be  servants  of 
one  another."  Independence  Involves  a  ma- 
ture understanding  of  liberty,  a  responsible 
attitude  toward  one's  obligation  to  one's 
neighbors  and  one's  God,  and  a  strong  self- 
discipline.  True  freedom  comes  only  when 
we  confess  our  bondage  to  the  higher  laws 
of  mutual  responsibility  and  love.  That's 
why  in  the  Christian  church  we  sometimes 
sing,  "Make  me  a  captive.  Lord,  and  then  I 
shall  be  free." 

An  eloquent  plea  for  this  case  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  a  private  in  the  Army,  named 
John  J.  Hogan,  an  American  G.I..  who  was 
killed  In  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II.  We  will  conclude  by  reading  the 
words  of  the  last  letter  he  sent  home  before 
he  fell  In  battle.  Listen  to  what  he  WTOte: 
"Dear  Family;  I  don't  know  when  mall 
from  home  has  meant  so  much  to  me.  As  I 
write,  the  sun  is  setting  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  Pacific  days  that  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  rainy  ones.  It's  got  me  thinking 
about  our  country. 

"The  American  people  have  emerged  today 
with  more  power  and  prestige  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  family  of  nations.  Mankind  is 
knocking  at  our  gates,  seeking  wisdom  from 
our  leaders,  the  hope  of  peace  from  our  peo- 
ple. Before  we  can  fulfill  our  destiny  to  lead 
the  world  to  sanity  and  harmony,  we  shall 
have   to  rebuild   the   fiber   of   our   national 

llle.  _,  .      ^. 

"Suppose  we  as  a  nation  find  again  the 
faith  our  fathers  knew?  Suppose  our  states- 
men learn  again  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  Then  we  shall  know  once  again  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  whose  strength  is  In 
her  obedience  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  whose 
strength  is  in  the  spirit  of  her  people. 

"There  is  only  one  other  road.  Those  who 
divide  and  conquer,  those  who  would  make 
money  and  materialism  the  philosophy  of 
our  national  life,  pride  and  power  the  goals 
of  our  living,  they  too  have  a  road  to  offer-- 
and  at  its  end  is  racial  and  class  warfare  and 
national  suicide. 

"America,  choose  the  right  road.  Unless 
there  is  born  again  In  our  people  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  service,  of  moral  responsibility, 
my  comrades  and  I  who  fight  on  the  beaches 
and  those  of  us  who  will  die  here  will  have 
been  exploited  and  betrayed  afid  fought  and 
died  in  vain.  ,    . 

"It  Is  the  eleventh  hour.  By  your  choice 
you  will  bless  or  blight  mankind  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come. 

"Which  road  will  it  be  America?" 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
TEACHERS  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  current  authorization  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  expires. 

Due  to  legislative  delay  and  difficul- 
ties, the  new  authorization  has  not  yet 
been  passed,  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  this  coming  sununer  is 
in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Morse, 
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to  report  out  the  bill  In  time  to  meet  the 
June  30  deadline  and  similar  action  Is 
underway  In  the  House. 

An  editorial  published  In  yesterday's 
New  York  Post  states  the  urgent  need 
for  swift  congressional  action  to  save  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teacher  Dkopoc-ts 

It  la  a  troublesome  enough  problem  al- 
ready that  so  many  kids  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods ar«  dropping  out  of  school.  It  be- 
comes a  near-disaster  when  teachers  in  slum 
schools  begin  dropping  out. 

But  that  Is  happening,  solely  because  of 
Congressional  neglect  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps.  Its  volunteer  members,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  te.icher-interns,  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  fund-starved  Corps 
In  Increasing  numbers  to  seek  teaching 
Jobs  that  pay  regularly 

This  week,  after  protracted  political  bar- 
gaining between  the  Adnunisiration  and 
Chairman  Green  (D-.\rli  i  f  the  House 
Higher  Education  subcommittee,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  approved 
a  three-year  extension  of  the  Corps  and  new 
funding  for  It.  There  are  only  a  few  days 
for  the  House  and  Senate  to  act  on  the  ex- 
tension before  a  summer  recess  -scheduled 
to  begin  as  the  Corps  expires. 

This  should  be  treated  as  priority  legis- 
lation. It  Is  a  final  examination  which  Con- 
gress cannot  flunk  The  kids  and  the  teach- 
ers should  both  have  practical  encourage- 
ment to  stay  In  schCK;)l. 


CRISIS   IN   THE   COURTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  each 
Wednesday  since  April  12  rhe  articles  en- 
titled "Crisis  in  the  Courts,"  written  by 
Howard  James,  have  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Because  I  be- 
lieve these  artlclt's  to  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congres.s,  I  have  placed  them 
In  the  Record.  Today  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  article  11  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  21.   19671 

Docs     THE     PRIS9     SW.^Y     JUSTICE? 

(By  Howard  James) 

The  people  who  live  in  t!ie  suburbs  west  of 
Chicago  were  stunned  wh.ni  lO-year-cld 
Debbie  Fljan  was  found  murdered  Feb.  11. 
1966.  after  school 

In  the  public  reaction  that  followed,  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  stations  and  the 
national  wire  ser.  ires  ."sent  reporters  out  to 
ask  the  Du  Page  County  sheriff's  office  what 
waa  being  done  to  capture  the  killer. 

Sheriff  Stanley  A  Lynch  w.is  under  pres- 
sure from  all  sides  And  it  wasn't  long  befure 
his  men  nabbed  a  su.spect  one  of  Debbie's 
teachers.  Loren  Schorteld 

Debbie  had  been  timekeeper  at  an  elemen- 
tary school  basketball  game  on  the  afternoon 
she  was  slain.  Loren  Schotleld  coached  that 
game. 

IN     THE     HE.^DLINE3 

On  Feb.  15  one  paper  reported:  "Schofleld 
Questioned  for  More  Tlian  Nine  Hours  " 

A  Chicago  newspaper  storv  on  Peh  l.S  be- 
gan: "A  young  (fvm  teacher  who  flunked  a 
series  of  lie  teste  waa  charsted  with  murder 
Tuesday  In  the  stabbing  death  of  10-year-old 
Debbltt  Pljan. 


"  'I  think  I  could  have  done  It,'  the  accused 
teacher,  Loren  Schofleld.  told  Du  Page  Coun- 
ty sheriff's  police.  I  am  sick  aiid  I  need 
help.'  " 

The  following  day  Page  1  headlines  In  an- 
other paper  announced 

"Lab  Testa  Charred  Clothes  of  Teach- 
er ..  .  Punish  Killer,  Girl's  Father 
Pleads.  .  .  .  We've  Got  Our  Man,"  Sheriff 
Says  " 

On  that  same  day  a  Chicago  reporter 
wrote:  'Loreri  Franklin  Schofleld's  Inner  tor- 
ture waa  a  secret  he  apparently  betrayed  to 
no  one. 

'His  friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances 
had  his  own  word  fur  it  Wednesday,  relayed 
by  Sheriffs  police,  that  he  was  sick  -I 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  ' 

".\nd  yet  no  one  among  them  had  ever  de- 
tected any  sign  that  Schofleld  was  the  kind 
of  man  capable  of  the  ghastly  crime  he  Is  iic- 
cused  of.  the  mutilation-stabbing  of  10-year- 
old  Debbie  FlJan.  " 

SMCKIFF    ON    TV 

.Stories  ran  dally  and  usually  were  accom- 
panied by  pictures  of  the  young  teacher,  the 
little  girl,  her  parents,  the  sheriff,  and  others 
Involved  in  the  story. 

Sheriff  Lynch  wont  on  television  so  often 
that  one  paper   reported  Feb    19: 

"His  frequent  appearances  before  the  Ciim- 
eras  prompted  one  law  officer  to  refer  to 
Lynch's  Spectacular.'  and  spurred  newspaper 
reporters  to  ask  him  Thursday  for  'equal 
time.'  " 

Then  on  Feb  18  another  paper  headlined: 
Coach  Says  He  Did  Not  Slay  Debbie  .  .  . 
He  Ch  inges  His  Statement"  The  story  quoted 
Deputy  Milton  L.  Rowe  as  saying  he  had 
found,  on  the  teacher  s  clothing,  "stains  that 
might  have  been  bio 'd  "  Further  duwn  in 
the  same  story  was  another  line:  "The  crime 
lab.  in  a  partial  report  to  Sheriff  Lynch,  has 
said  that  the  stains  found  on  the  clothing 
which  Schofleld  said  he  wore  Uist  Friday  were 
not  blood    -      ." 

CASE   CALLED    PUNY 

One  Chicago  reporter  wrote" 

"Several  law-enforcement  officials  said 
privately  that  Lynch  and  Hopf  [the  states 
attorney  I  already  have  a  puny  case  against 
-Schofieid.  which  they  have  further  weak- 
ened by  frequent  statements  before  televi- 
sion cameras  and   newsmen. 

'Among  the  weak  points,  all  admitted  by 
Lynch,  are  that  no  motive  has  been  estiib- 
llihed.  no  weapon  has  been  found,  and  It 
is  not  known  where  death  occurred. 

"However.  Lynch  has  repeatedly  asserted 
he  Is  sure  he  has  the  "right  man"  but  has 
said  that  his  men  were  "working  on  the 
theory'  that  there  could  have  been  a:i 
accomplice." 

Loren  Schofleld  sat  In  Jail  15  days.  His 
s.'hool  suspended  him  from  his  Job  Finally 
ball  of  $30,000  was  set.  and  his  parents  were 
able  to  scrape  up  enough  to  get  him  re- 
leased 

STICM*   CLINGS 

On  .^prll  26.  s  ime  70  days  after  the  ar- 
rest, a  county  grand  Jury  listened  to  four 
hours  of  testimony  He  w.is  freed  after  only 
.3.'}  minutes  of  deliberation. 

But  for  Mr  Schotleld.  the  nightmare  Isn't 
over  He  and  his  wife  and  their  child,  and 
other  close  relatives,  must  live  with  the 
•itigma  of  the  accusations  No  other  suspect 
has  been  f^und.  The  sherlff-^consldered  by 
most  to  be  a  re8pons.ible  man-made  flat, 
positive  statements  of  Mr    Schofleld's  guilt. 

In  talking  with  residents  of  Du  Page 
County  I  found  .^ome  and  perhaps  there  are 
many,  who  still  believe  the  ex-schoolteacher 
18  the  killer,  and  that  he  wriggled  LUt  of  the 
charge  by  hiring  smart  lawyers,  or  on  a 
technicality. 

What  does  the  Loren  Schofleld  case  mean 
to  what  Ls  popularly  known  as  the  ""fair 
trliil-free  press"  dispute"" 

CuriQUslv  enough,  both  sides  can  argue  It 


shows  they  are  at  least  partly  right— Indicat- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

To  understand  why,  one  must  first  under- 
stand the  conflict. 

The  fair  trial-free  press  controversy  Is  tied 
to  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  First  Amendment  ii 
clear: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  abridg- 
ing freedom  of  the  press.   .   .  ." 

The  Sixth  .Amendment  states: 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  by  an 
Impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wnerein  the  crime  shall  lave  been  com- 
muted  .  .  ." 

CONTLICT    INDIC.\TF.D 

The  a-Wiisslnatlon  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  slaying  of  Lee  H.irvey  Oswald,  and  the 
retrial  of  Dr.  S.im  Shepp.ird  In  Cleveland 
have  prompted  lawyers  and  judges  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  amendments  -Some  liave 
concluded — perli.ips  partly  on  emotion  as 
well  as  logic — th.it  there  Is  a  serious  conflict. 

Dozens  of  lawyers  and  judges  to'.d  me  that 
It  may  be  imptie-slble  t-o  pick  an  Impartial 
jury  and  to  keep  It  Insulated  from  prejudice 
When  the  press  Is  free  to  write  wnat  It  wants 
before  the  trial  begln-s. 

In  the  case  of  Loren  Schofleld.  the  press 
can  point  out  that  he  was  rele  isod  by  a 
^rand  Jury  despite  aggressive — and  perhaps 
sometimes  less  than  factual — reporUng. 

It  can  also  be  arpued  that  Mr  Schofle.d 
can  seek  further  Ju  tlce  through  the  couru 
by  tiling  civil  suits  ai^alnst  tnose  who 
wrongea  him  In  fact  thi.s  h,i£  happened.  Mr. 
SchMHeld"s  lawyer,  h.is  flled  a  $'2  million 
suit  against  Sherin  Lyncli  and  Deputy  Howe 
It  now  Is  p>endlng  In  nelt;hborlng  Kane 
County.  The  attorney.  Robert  A.  Chapskl  of 
Elgin,  says  he  does  not  expect  the  trial  to 
bCKln  for  another  year. 

OUTCOME   PROBLEMATICAL 

Whether  Mr.  Schofieid  can  win  the  suit, 
of  course.  Is  another  matter. 

While  no  suit  has  been  filed  against  the 
newspapers  or  r.idlo  and  television  stations, 
Mr.  Chapskl  contends  the  pre.'S  played  a  key 
role  In  injuring  his  client  A  s-rupbook  filled 
with  clippings  win  bo  a  major  piece  of  evi- 
dence  apaln.=it    the   sheriff,   he   says 

Actually.  It  is  being  contended  th.it  the 
courts  and  the  Jury  system  are  on  trial  In 
the  free  press-fair  trial  dispute 

-Supreme  Court  decisions  have  not  com- 
mented on  what  the  prefs  does  .a,-;  much  as 
on  what  the  courts  do  not  do  to  guarantee  a 
free  trial 

The  high  court  did  not,  however,  negate 
press  responsibility  for  self-re.stralnt  arid 
honest  reporting. 

LEGAL    OPINION    DIVIDED 

A  national  survey  of  the  fair  trial-free 
press  dL<;pute  by  this  newspaper  reveils: 

.\  few  if  the  nation's  busle.n  trial  lawyers 
and  some  Judges  as.sert  that  except  In  rare 
cases  press  coverage  hiis  little  effect  on 
whether  or  not  a  Jury  that  can  hand  down 
a  fair  verdict  can  be  sele<'ted 

"Given  a  good  Jud'^e.  pretrial  publicity  has 
no  effect  on  the  tn.il. "'  sav.s  Warren  Burnett, 
of  Ode.ssa,  Texas,  considered  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  In  the  &->uthwe6t. 
"No  system  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  arL-^e  In  the  exceptional  case  like 
O-swald  or  Rubv 

"I  have  seen  Uidges  set  up  a  few  simple 
ground  rules  and  Inspire  the  respect  of  the 
pre.ss  and  everyone  else  Involved  A  good 
Judge  will  change  venue  (shift  the  trial  to 
ani'ther  city] . 

"Some  Judees  are  reluctant  to  do  this  (be- 
cause they  like  the  publicity  of  a  major  case, 
or  feel  It  will  be  a  reflection  on  their  ability 
to  be  fair  I  aiid  so  they  clutch  a  case  to  their 
brea.st  "" 

Tlus  Is  eepeclally  true  In  states  where 
Judges  run  for  office  Like  other  politicians. 
Judges  may  feel  they  need  the  publicity. 
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Newspapers  are  often  guilty  of  excesses 
in  "big"  cases.  This  is  more  often  true  in 
communltie*  where  papers  are  competUig 
(or  business  with  other  papers,  or  with  radio 
and  television  statlo    ?. 

Screaming  headlU-es  and  tltUlatlng  stories 
are  examples  of  crass  commercialism  that 
■sells  papers."  regardless  of  who  Is  hurt. 

Yet  more  often  than  not  the  problem  ol 
fair  trial  vs.  free  press  stems  from  the  ac- 
tions of  Judges,  prosecutors,  or  police  offlclala. 

VIRULENT    PUBLICITT    BECALLED 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stotes  m  an  8-1  decision,  overturned  the 
1954  murder  conviction  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard 
because  "virulent  publicity"  deprived  him 
of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial,  Tom  C.  ClarH, 
then  Associate  Justice,  placed  the  responsi- 
bility on   the   public   officials   Involved— not 

the  pre.-^s.  ^    v.    »v. 

Writing  on  a  long  list  of  errors  made  by  the 
Judge  and  other  officials.  Mr.  Justice  Clark 

said:  , 

"The  anirfs  fundiimental  error  is  com- 
pounded bv  the  holding  that  It  lacked  power 
to  control  the  publicity  about  the  trial.  .  .  . 
"The  carnival  atmosphere  at  trial  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  since  the  courtroom  and 
courtliouse  premises  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  court.  ... 

"The  court  sliould  have  made  some  effort 
to  control  the  release  of  leads,  Information, 
and  gf>ssip  to  the  press  by  police  officers. 
witnesses,  and  the  counsel  for  both  sides. 
Much  of  the  Information  thus  disclosed  was 
inaccurate,  leading  to  groundless  rumors 
and  confusion.  That  the  Judge  was  aware  of 
his  responsibility  In  this  respect  may  be 
seen  from  his  warning  to  Steve  Sheppard,  the 
accused's  brother,  who  had  apparently  made 
public  6t.itements  In  an  attempt  to  discredit 
testimony  for  the  prosecution." 

Commenting  on  the  case,  George  Ed- 
wards. Judge  of  the  Sixth  United  SUtes  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  said  recently: 

"That  was  the  worst  murder  trial  ever  re- 
corded. The  trial  Judge's  son  was  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  police  detective  unit  that 
investigated  the  case  and  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  Indictment.  The  trial  Judge  and 
the  prosecutor  were  both  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  common  pleas  bench  during  the 
trial.  The  trial  was  recessed  on  election  day 
for  campaigning.  The  trial  Judge  and  pros- 
ecutor posed  together  In  mutual  congratula- 
tions after  they  had  been  elected.  The  Jury 
was  nut  sequestered." 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  recently  said  at  a  seminar  In  that  city: 
"The  charses  the  bar  wants  to  make  (against 
the  press  (fall  Into  the  Cleopatra  syndronw. 
You'll  recall  that  when  she  learned  that  Mark 
Antor.y  had  been  unfaithful  she  had  the 
slave  (who  broucht  the  message]  killed.  Ever 
since  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  It  out 
en  the  bearer  of  bad  news." 

Defense  lawyers  contend  that  once  the 
prosecutor  or  jxiUce  give  Information — too 
often  ni;iterial  that  Is  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence In  court — to  the  press,  they  have  little 
choice  but  to  l.'sue  counterstatements  to  pro- 
tect the  client. 

PRESS    CRmCIZED 

"The  press  seems  to  fall  to  realize  what 
they  do  by  reporting  everything  that  the 
prosecutor  or  police  feed  them,"  says  John 
Flynn  of  Phoenix,  a  trial  lawyer  whose  name 
became  nationally  prominent  after  he  won 
the  landmark  Miranda  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  (On  July 
15,  1966,  the  court  threw  out  the  conviction 
of  Ernesto  Miranda  on  charges  of  kidnaping 
and  rape  because  It  said  he  had  not  been  ad- 
vised by  Interrogating  police  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  remain  silent]  Pretty  soon  the 
defense  attorney  Is  participating,  and  the 
case  18  being  tried  In  the  newspapers." 

Reporting  fiction,  gossip.  Inadmissible  evi- 
dence, and  police  and  prosecutor  conjecture 
continues. 


Yet  many  papers  are  starting  to  weigh  In- 
formation made  available  to  them  In  a  crimi- 
nal case  carefully.  They  evaluate  It  for  truth 
and  motive  as  carelully  as  they  do  In  other 
areas  of  reporting. 

The  Toledo  Blade,  and  Its  sister  paper,  the 
Morning  Toledo  Times,  have  been  among 
the  pioneers,  announcing  last  August  a  set 
of  guldeUnes  they  would  follow  In  reporting 
criminal  news  before  a  trial. 

They  now  print:  (1)  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  accused  person;  (2)  how  the 
arrest  was  made  and  when  and  where;  (3) 
the  charge  against  the  accused  and  the 
IdenUty  of  the  complainants;  (4)  the  fact 
that  a  grand  Jury  has  returned  an  Indict- 
ment and  that  a  trial  date  has  been  set. 

They  are  not  printing,  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rest, (1)  any  prior  criminal  record  of  the 
accused  (which  Is  not  admissible  In  court 
unless  the  defendant  takes  the  stand) ;  (2) 
any  reference  to  a  confession  other  than 
the  fact  that  an  accused  has  made  a  state- 
ment to  police — even  then  not  Indicating 
Its  nature;  (3)  any  statements  by  officials 
or  others,  construed  as  detrimental  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  accused;  (4)  any  statements  by 
attorneys  either  detrlmentel  or  beneficial  to 
the  accused  or  concerning  any  defense  that 
Is  to  be  made  during  trial;  (5)  any  names 
of  Jurors  selected  for  a  particular  trial;  and 
(6)  any  arg^uments  made  In  court  In  the 
absence  of  the  Jury  or  any  evidence  ex- 
cluded In  court. 

This  came  about  when  the  publisher  of 
the  two  papers,  Paul  Block  Jr.,  told  his 
editors: 

"A  maturing  press  must  give  some  recog- 
nition to  the  realization  that  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  government  and  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  does  not  require 
us  to  Jeopardize  a  life.  Nor  can  we  argue 
that  thoroughly  reporting  any  single  case 
can  keep  the  courts  or  police  In  line.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  over-all  Impact  resulting  from 
persistent  watchfulness  and  a  resulting 
awareness  that  we  may  blow  the  whistle  at 
any  time." 

RESPONSIBILrmS   RECOGNIZED 

While  honoring  the  Sixth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  the  Two  Toledo  papers 
assert  they  have  not  backed  off  from  their 
responsibilities  under  the  First  Amendment, 
In  announcing  the  guidelines,  the  paper 
said: 

"It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
we  also  have  other  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  and  that  these  cannot  be 
waived.  The  First  Amendment  guarantee  to 
a  free  press,  for  example,  Imposes  an  obli- 
gation to  guard  the  public  Interest  In  all 
phases  of  governmental  activity.  Thus  [we] 
will  always  Investigate  thoroughly — with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  official  agencies — 
any  evidence  of  malfeasance,  misfeasance, 
or  nonfeasance  of  anyone  in  public  office." 

While  rejecting  sensationalism,  the  Toledo 
papers  also  noted  that  guidelines  will  not 
apply  when  they  see: 

The  threat  of  a  breakdown  In  law  enforce- 
ment; 

A  crime  wave  requiring  more  than  normal 
Information  to  reassure  the  public; 

Sensational  reports  spread  by  out-of-town 
publications  or  newscasts  requiring  the  local 
newspapers  to  take  account  of  the  informa- 
tion or  misinformation  spread  by  others; 

Attempts  to  thwart  investigations  of  mis- 
behavior by  public  officials. 

In  an  Interview,  Blade  editor  James  C. 
MacDonald  said  reporters  will  continue  to 
gather  Information  about  criminal  cases  and 
turn  It  Into  memo  form  for  possible  use 
after  trial.  And  the  paper  will  be  more  con- 
scientious In  covering  trials,  he  adds. 

The  gfuldellnes  came  about  after  the  Toledo 
papers  realized  they  were  often  getting  only 
one  side  of  a  story  In  criminal  reporting — 
the  police  side. 

A  man  might  be  "convicted"  In  print 
shortly  after  a  crime  was  committed  "based 


on  statements  by  public  officials,"  and  later 
an  Investigative  reporter  might  discover  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  story.  Including 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  accusing  public 
officials,  he  explained. 

While  the  Blade  has  pioneered  In  responsi- 
ble crime  news  coverage.  It  has  taken  Its 
.lumps  from  other  newspapers.  They  see  Its 
fitand  as  close  to  surrender  to  the  bar  and 
bench  which,  they  assert,  needs  to  put  Its 
own  house  In  order. 

Some  more  militant  editors  Interviewed 
call  the  exceptions  to  guidelines  "loopholes" 
that  make  the  guldeUnes  a  fraud. 

PRESS    DUTY    SUGGESTED 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  press  has  a 
duty  flowing  from  the  First  Amendment  to 
serve  as  a  watchdog  for  the  too-often  apa- 
thetic public.  Wrote  Mr.  Justice  Clark  In  the 
Sheppard  decision: 

"The  principle  that  Justice  cannot  be 
served  behind  walls  of  silence  has  long  been 
reflected  in  the  'Anglo-American  distrust  for 
secret  trials."  A  responsible  press  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  handmaiden  of  effec- 
tive Judicial  administration,  especially  In  the 
criminal  field.  Its  function  In  this  regard  Is 
documented  by  an  impressive  record  of 
service  over  several  centuries. 

"The  press  does  not  simply  publish  In- 
formation about  trials  but  guards  against 
the  miscarriage  of  Justice  by  subjecting  the 
police,  prosecutors,  and  Judicial  process  to 
extensive  public  scrutiny  and  criticism.  The 
court  has,  therefore,  been  unwilling  to  place 
any  direct  limitations  on  the  freedom  tradi- 
tionally exercised  by  the  news  media.  .  .  ." 

Adding  "we  sometimes  deplore  Its  sensa- 
tionalism," he  notes  that  the  court  has  also 
held  that  "legal  trials  are  not  like  elections, 
to  be  won  through  the  use  of  the  meeting 
hall,  the  radio,  and  the  newspaper." 

The  fair  trial-free  press  question  has  long 
been  a  smudge-pot  controversy.  High  octane 
fuel  was  thrown  on  It  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  and  the  televised  slay- 
ing of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald — and  more  recent- 
ly In  the  Sheppard  decision. 

BAR    STANDARDS    OFFERED 

The  Warren  Commission  said  In  Its  report: 
"The  experience  In  Dallas  during  Nov.  22- 
24  Is  a  dramatic  affirmation  of  the  need  for 
steps  to  bring  about  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  public  to  be  kept  In- 
formed and  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial." 

While  the  conmiission  called  for  balance, 
many  law-enforcement  officials  overreacted, 
clanged  the  door  of  Information  shut,  and 
turned  the  key. 

For  example.  In  Fairbanks  Kassen's 
Weekly,  which  bills  Itself  as  the  "all-Alaska 
weekly,"  recently  told  its  readers: 

"Because  of  extreme  difficulties  in  the  cov- 
erage of  court  news.  Including  at  tifltes  being 
locked  out  of  the  courthouse  while  proceed- 
ings are  in  process,  we  have  decided  to  sus- 
pend until  further  notice  coverage  of  our 
court  beat  and  Individual  court  cases. 

"We  shall  instead,  concentrate  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  court  system  In  general. 

"It  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  decide 
to  suspend  this  coverage,  but  we  feel  the 
present  Inadquate  hlt-or-mlss  coverage  is  an 
injustice  to  both  the  public  and  the  Individ- 
ual concerned." 

While  researching  this  series  I  ran  Into 
stiff  resistance  In  Anderson,  S.C,  from  Sher- 
iff James  H.  Williams. 

As  In  other  cities,  I  asked  for  Information 
about  who  was  In  Jail  and  why  they  were 
there.  A  deputy  told  me  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  give  out  the  information,  although 
under  South  Carolina  law  It  Is  public 
record.  Sheriff  Williams  was  the  only  one 
who  could  give  it  out,  he  said.  And  the  sheriff 
would  not  be  available  until  the  following 
day. 

Puzzled  over  this,  I  began  checking  aroimd 
the   courthouse.   Soon  I   discovered   that  a 
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seven-year-old  and  ten-year-old  had  been 
Jailed  on  the  sherlfT's  orders  And  ttiat  an 
Indiana  man  had  been  Jailed  for  months  lor 
falling  to  return  a  rental  tr.Uler.  and  was 
awaiting  exiradltijn  lo  Indiana.  And  that 
others  were  being  or  had  been  held  under 
questionable  conditions 

The  lollowlng  morning  I  met  the  sheriff. 
Identified  myself,  explained  what  I  w^is  do- 
ing, and  asked  to  look  at  the  record* — as  I 
had  In  cities  across  the  nation. 

He  said  the  records  were  none  of  your 
business." 

I  then  went  to  the  Icx-al  newspaper — the 
Anderson  Independent  and  Mall  to  see  If 
they  could  get  the  material  I  needed.  I  dis- 
covered that  they  found  It  as  difficult  to  get 
information  as  I  did 

After  discussing  the  problem  with  Monitor 
editors,  local  newsmen,  and  with  several 
courthouse  officials,  I  engaged  G.  Ross  An- 
derson Jr.,  a  leading  local  lawyer. 

The  following  morning  Mr  Anderson  asked 
for  a  court  order  opening  the  Jail  records 
to  the  public,  as  provided  by  the  state 
statute. 

RESIfEST     DENIED 

circuit  Judge  Harry  A^new  first  sided  with 
the  sheriff,  saying  that  In  his  opinion  the 
information  requested  wis  'none  <>t  your 
business."  Later  he  denied  our  request  be- 
cause the  word  ■sheritT  '  does  not  appear  in 
the  law.  Instead  the  phrase  "peace  officer" 
ts  used,  and  the  Judge  said  he  dldnt  know 
what  that  meant. 

We  aaked  If  he  would  consider  another 
writ — Including  the  names  cf  deputy  sheriffs, 
since  they  were  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  law. 

Judge  Agncw  said  he  couldn  t  possibly  do 
that  for  a  week  or  longer.  Later  a  new  mo- 
tion was  filed  befo-e  a  vlsltln?  Judge  In  the 
name  of  the  Monitor  G.  Carey  Hayes  Jr  , 
city  editor  of  the  Anderson  Dally  M.nl.  Joined 
In  the  action. 

The  visiting  Judge  worked  out  a  "compro- 
mise"— asserting  we  had  the  right  to  look 
at  a  book  containing  p.irt  of  the  information 
normally  available  to  the  press  and  public 
But  -we  were  not  allowed  to  look  at  record 
cards  similar  to  those  shown  to  me  In  other 
cities. 

Sheriff  Williams  later  was  challenged  in 
federal  district  court  In  Greenville.  S  C  .  by 
one  of  the  men  he  had  Jailed.  Joseph  P. 
Purgulle.  who  was  represented  by  attorney 
Fox  B.  Cahaly. 

DANHGES     .*W.\KDED 

On  May  24  a  Jury  in  that  court  found 
Sheriff  Williams  gMllty  of  violating  the  man  s 
legal  rights,  and  awarded  Mr  Furgulle 
$18,600  In  damages 

Motions  have  been  made  In  the  sheriff's 
behalf  but  have  yet  to  be  ruled  upon 

Mr.  Plirgulle  was  Jailed  for  ■investigation" 
on  Sept.  2,  1965.  when  some  rings  disap- 
peared from  a  woman's  home,  and  was  held 
until  Sept.  27—25  days  The  day  after  his 
release  the  woman  notified  the  sheriff  she 
had  found  the  rings  in  a  drawer  in  her 
home. 

Mr.  Furgulle  testltled  he  was  "never  served 
with  a  warrant,  never  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, never  advised  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  have  a  lawyer,  and  was  never  told 
he  waa  being  held  for  anything  other  than 
suspicion  of  larceny." 

The  freedom-of-lnformatlon  center  at  the 
University  of  Missouri's  School  cf  Journal- 
Ism  keeps  a  running  tab  on  judges  and 
others  who  block  reporters  from  galSierlng 
news.  Tbe  list  Is  long  Examples 

"Oct.  18.  1966  -Officials  m  L'.iray.  V.i 
clamped  a  lid  of  secrecy  on  the  death  of  .i 
man  shot  two  days  before.  Police  say  they 
were  ordered  by  Commonwealth  Attorney 
A.  E.  Hackley  to  make  no  comment  on  the 
shooting,  and  Hackley  also  refuses  to  com- 
ment, s*ylng  ABA  rules  prevent  him  from 
giving  out  any  Information. 


GUIDELINES  PROPOSED 

"October  27.  1968 — Starke  County.  Ind.. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Marvin  D.  McLaughlin 
orders  photographers  not  to  take  pictures  of 
a  defendant  in  the  courthouse.  In  the  Jail 
across  the  street,  or  on  the  street  between  the 
two  buildings  The  judge  also  tells  reporters 
TO  confine  their  stories  to  testimony  present- 
ed In  court,  and  announces  that  In  future 
cases  he  will  hold  pretrial  news  couforences 
to  outline  to  reporters  what  they  will  be 
permitted  to  report.  In  so  doing  the  Judge 
declares,  he  Is  following  the  Sheppard  guide- 
lines 

"November.  1966 — prosecuting  and  defense 
attorneys  In  the  murder  trial  of  Richard 
Speck  Issued  proposed  guidelines  for  coverage 
of  the  trial.  Among  points  listed  are  n.imes 
of  prospective  or  selected  Jurors  will  not  be 
released:  only  what  occurs  In  the  courtroom 
and  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  should  be  re- 
ported, and  witnesses  should  not  be  sought 
out  and  questioned  before  the  trial  for  pur- 
poses of  seeking  information  for  pretrial 
publication. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  H  Beau- 
dreau  talks  to  Springfield.  Mass..  Union  re- 
porter Peg  Shaw  after  a  three- hour  pretrial 
neartng  held  In  open  court  and  orders  her  not 
to  write  anything  about  It.  Understanding 
the  judge  to  mean  she  coxild  not  write  any- 
thing until  after  the  Jury  was  selected,  after 
it  had  been  empaneled  she  writes 

•  Before  the  trial  started  Judge  Beau- 
dreau  denied  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence 
on  the  grounds  the  evidence  was  secured 
oy   Illegal  search  and  seizure.' 

"The  following  court  day  Judge  Beaudreau 
declares  a  mistrial  (because  of  what  she 
has  written)  Several  days  later  he  finds 
Miss  Shaw  m  contempt  of  court  and  fines 
her  $100  ■• 

Thus  the  conflict  prows. 

It  Is  the  American  Bar  .Association  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Pa\il  C.  Reardon,  a  Justice 
of  the  Sxipreme  judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  Is  causing  most  press  concern. 
A  report  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  t»lls  the 
story: 

"The  mere  possibility  that  the  bar's  tenta- 
tive proposals  for  news  restrictions  may  be 
.  .  formalized  Is  causing  almost  dally  at- 
tempts to  muzzle  the  press  so  law  enforce- 
ment can  operate  behind  closed  doors 

"Quite  naturally,  more  and  more  editors 
and  publishers  are  beginning  to  fight  back. 
and  at  all  levels,  at  the  police  station,  at  the 
city  hall  where  policemen  get  their  orders, 
at  the  ballot  box  where  Judges  and  prosecu- 
tors are  elected,  and  :n  the  highest  courts. 

".  .  .  Bitterness  Is  growing.  Hard-liners 
have  become  more  vociferous  on  both  sides. 
A  kind  of  open  warfare  threatens  in  the 
year  .ihead." 

Judge  Re.ardon  says  the  committee  be- 
'.leves  there  Is  "a  sulxstantlal  number  of 
cases,  greater  than  Is  generally  believed." 
where  publishing  news  about  a  case  "poses 
a  significant  threat  to  the  fairness  of  the 
trial  Itself." 

ATTORNEYS  BLAMED 

He    also    p>olnts    out    that    the    "principal 

sources    of    this    Information    waa    not    the 

media"    but    rather    "the    attorneys    In    the 

'-uie.  and  even  more  often,  law-enforcement 

ffl-:ials." 

By  their  release  of  "Ul-tlmed  public  state- 
ments of  pers.->nal  opinion  or  of  matte.'s  that 
may  turn  out  to  be  Inaccurate,  incomplete. 
or  Inadmissible  in  evidence  "  the  entire  com- 
munity may  "prejudge  t'le  case  in  a  manner 
t  >tilly  Lncomp  itlble  with  the  right  possessed 
even  by  ttie  gui'ty  to  h  filr  and  impirti.il 
trial.""  s  lys  Judg?  R;  .rdan 

Most  controversial  is  the  committees  sug- 
ge^.t  on  that  p>olice  be  restrained  from  talk- 
ing with  the  press,  and  suggestions  that 
Judges  use  their  power  of  con'empt  to  limit 
publication  of  news  that  might  affect  the 
fairness  of  a  trial 


Mucii  of  what  Is  proposed  In  the  Reardon 
report  Is  Included  in  the  code  Issued  by  the 
Toledo  newspapers.  Yet  It  goee  further — 
calling  for  penalties  against  law7ers,  news, 
pupers.  and  others 

In  early  January  the  Reardon  report  waa 
.luswered  by  the  American  Newspajjer  Pub- 
Ushers  Association,  which  contends  that 
there  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  Firs: 
.\mendment  guar.uiteeing  a  free  press  and 
the  Sixth  Amendment  which  guarantees  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
Jury." 

Til''  A.NPA  report  w.irned  of  the  dangers 
"to  the  public  in  the  restriction  or  censor- 
ship at  the  source  of  news,  among  them 
secret  arrest  and  ultimately  secret  trial." 

JUDGE    QUOTED 

It  quoted  Federal  Judge  Frank  W.  Wilson 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn  : 

'History  has  taught  us  that  if  the  public  Is 
to  know,  the  press  must  be  free  to  report. 
If  It  Is  to  be  free,  it  must  be  Iree  to  fad  as 
well  as  to  succeed,  to  err  as  well  as  to  be 
correct" 

He  adds  that  when  the  press  errs.  It  does 
not  err  so  badly  that  it  prevents  a  fair  trial. 

Diicusslng  codes  of  conduct  for  news- 
papers. Judge  WUson  says: 

In  the  prfparatlon  and  negotiations  on 
such  codes,  the  participants  should  always 
bear  In  mind  that  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
not  their  exclusive  rlttht  to  baritaln  with. 
Freedom  of  the  press  Is  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know,  not  merely  the  right  of  any 
p:u-tlcular  publisher  to  report  as  he  chooses. 
No  publisher  or  group  of  publishers  and  no 
member  of  the  bar  or  bar  associations  has  the 
prerogative  to  bargain  away  the  public's  right 
to  know." 

The  ANPA  report  also  states; 

"In  a  study  coverln',^  a  10-year  period  from 
1955  It  was  shown  that  American  newspapers 
devoted  c>nly  3  percent  of  their  space  to 
crime  newc."  the  rep>ort  contends.  In  the 
same  period  the  crime  rate  In  America  In- 
creased by  73  percent. 

■Just  as  only  a  small  minority  of  crim- 
inal cases — less  than  10  percent — ever  reach 
the  Jury  state,  an  even  smaller  minority  of 
crime  reports  reaches  public  print,"  the  re- 
port adds.  "A  survey  in  New  York  City  in 
January  1965,  showed  that  of  11.724  felonies 
committed,  only  41  of  those  were  even  men- 
tioned In  one  newspaper  that  pays  more  at- 
tention than  others  t.o  crime  news.^ 

■Thus,  rather  than  the  curtailing  of  crime- 
news  reporting,  It  would  indeed  seem  that 
much  more  such  reporting  Is  needed  In  a 
day  when  crime  Is  increasing  by  alarming 
proportions." 

The  ABA.  editors,  and  publishers  were 
Joined  in  the  free-for-all  last  Feb.  23  when 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York's  special 
committee  on  radio,  television,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jtistlce  issued  Its  own  report, 
differing  on  several  points  with  the  ABA'S 
Reardon  committee.  The  New  York  report 
was  headed  by  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  a 
retired  member  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Apjjeals  in  New  York 

ALTERNATIVE    SEEN 

The  Medina  report  artjues  that  'guarantees 
.,f  the  First  Amendment  will  prevent  the  use 
cf  the  contempt  power  to  control  the  news 
media  even  where  the  impartiality  of  a  petit 
Jury  is  endangered." 

""Furthermore,  more  recent  decisions  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  suggest  that  the  court  has 
found  In  Judicial  housecleaning  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  cuntroUiiig  prejudicial  pub- 
r.iiity  that  is  more  consistent  with  the  iradl- 
iiotial  American  preference  for  an  uncen- 
sored   press." 

The  Medina  committee  In  answering  Its 
own  que.stlon — 'During  the  pretrial  period 
should  the  courts  and  the  Judges  Impose 
controls  on  the  police,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
press?" — took  a  far  different  stand  than  that 
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of  the  published  draft  of  the  Reardon  re- 
port: 

"The  prospect.  In  this  pretrial  period,  of 
judges  of  various  criminal  courts  of  high  and 
low  degree  sitting  as  petty  tyrants  handling 
down  sentences  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
contempt  of  court  agalst  lawyers,  policemen, 
and  reporters  and  editors  is  not  attractive, 
such  an  innovation  might  well  cut  prejudicial 
publicity    to   a   minimum.   But   at  what   a 

price  "' 

The  committee  also  said  It  Is  "firmly  of  the 
opinion  "  that  the  courts  do  not  have  "any 
power  whatsoever"  over  the  police  or  the 
press  during  the  early  stages  of  the  pretrial 
period  except  to  control  "activities  In  and 
around  the  courthouse." 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  during 
the  pretrial  period  the  news  media  are  re- 
Btnilned  only  by  their  own  voluntary  act 
from  publishing  Information  Independently 
discovered  by  private  persons,  and  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment,"  It  adds. 

While  the  Medina  report  Is  highly  respect- 
ed, and  undoubtedly  has  had  an  Impact  on 
the  thinking  of  the  Reardon  committee,  as 
has  a  report  Issued  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  It  is  still  the  Reardon  study 
for  the  ABA  that  could  well  affect  the  press 
across  the  nation. 

MEETINGS    HELD 

News-media  representatives  have  been 
meeting  with  the  Reardon  committee  to  Iron 
out  differences,  and  J.  Edward  Murray,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors'  committee  working  on  freedom 
of  Information,  sees  some  softening  In  the 
Reardon  committee  position. 

"Judge  Reardon  has  Issued  a  set  of  amend- 
ments," says  Mr.  Murray,  "that  moves  to- 
ward the  press  viewpoint." 

Lawyers  would  still  be  disciplined  by  the 
bar  (censure,  fine,  or  disbarment)  for  giv- 
ing out  Information  not  on  the  authorized 
list,  but  punishing  lawyers  through  con- 
tempt proceedings  has  been  dropped,  he  says. 
And  contempt  against  news  media  would  be 
limited  to  the  willful  efforts  of  someone  to 
publish  material  that  would  affect  the  out- 
come of  the  trial. 

Other  changes  have  been  made,  another 
draft  Is  in  the  works,  and  the  editors  have 
been  gUen  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  to  the  ABA  in  Hawaii. 

.Alrp.idy  pres.<;-bench-b.ir  guidelines  have 
been  h.;mmered  out  in  roughly  a  dozen 
states.  Meetings  are  being  held  across  the 
nation. 

Yet  several  nationally  known  trial  lawyers 
interviewed  in  the  past  few  weeks  arc  deeply 
concerned  over  a  serious  breakdown  In  press- 
bar  communications. 

MORATORIUM    ASKED 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  where  much 
progress  has  been  made  In  Ironing  out  dif- 
ferences, the  Bench-Bar-Press  Committee, 
formed  in  1964  and  he.ided  by  Chief  Justice 
Robert  C.  Firley.  a.'-ked  the  Reardon  com- 
mittee to  call  a  "moratorium  on  American 
Bar  As.sociation  final  action  and  recommen- 
dations" until  state  and  local  groups  can 
meet. 

The  Washington  State  committee  asserted 
that  It  boUeves  "this  is  a  problem  whicli  can 
be  resolved  only  at  the  state  or  local  level," 
and  that  "any  restrictive  action  taken  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  would  negate 
the  progress  and  understanding  achieved  In 
this  state  and  In  other  states." 

The  Washington  committee  was  formed  in 
1965  and  Is  made  up  of  two  members  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  four  Superior  Court 
judges,  two  from  the  Magistrates'  Associa- 
tion, five  members  of  the  state  bar  associa- 
tion, six  newspaper  representatives,  two  from 
the  weekly  papers,  two  from  radio,  two  from 
television,  two  from  the  wire  services,  one 
representative  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
'ngt  >n     School     of     Communications,     one 


from  the  state  Prosecuting  Attorneys'  Asso- 
ciation, one  from  the  Association  of  Sheriffs 
and  Police  Chiefs,  and  a  representative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and  Paroles. 

The  guidelines  are  impressive  and,  accord- 
ing to  Justice  Plnley,  "The  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  both  free  press  and  fair  trial." 

There  Is  little  question  that  guidelines  are 
needed,  and  that  the  press  should  carefully 
and  objectively  consider  Its  responsibility  to 
the  public. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  bench  and  bar 
are  beginning  to  put  their  house  In  order. 
The  comments  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  Indicates  the 
need,  as  have  the  findings  of  this  series. 


NEVER  FEAR  TO  NEGOTIATE 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 

inaugural  address,  President  Kennedy 

said: 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  let 

us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  words  are  be- 
ing written,  President  Johnson  Is  on  his 
way  to  Glassboro,  N.J.,  to  meet  with 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  In  light  of  this 
meeting,  regardless  of  how  it  may  turn 
out,  in  light  of  world  conditions  in  gen- 
eral and  in  Vietnam  and  the  Mideast  in 
particular,  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  recall  and  reaffirm  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  is  most  important 
that  this  body  take  the  lead  in  creating 
public  support  for  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  those  words  so  that  President 
Johnson  will  know  he  has  widespread 
backing  for  efforts  to  settle  international 
disputes  through  negotiations. 

Events  of  recent  days  have  again  im- 
derscored  that  armed  conflict,  rather 
than  solving  disputes,  really  represents 
a  failure  of  policies,  and  does  nothing 
more  than  set  a  stage— perhaps  with  a 
change  of  scenery — for  new  policies,  for 
new  negotiations. 

I  do  not  contend  that  a  change  of 
scenery  does  not  sometimes  help  move  a 
plot  ahead,  but  I  do  contend  mere 
changes  of  scenery  do  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful play  or  successful  foreign  policy. 

There  has  been  a  war  in  the  Mideast, 
and  the  scenery  has  been  changed.  How- 
ever, the  same  problems  which  policies 
failed  to  solve  before  the  war  still  exist 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  greater  degree 
than  before. 

Hatred  and  demagoguery  are  still 
1  ampant,  perhaps  made  more  intense  by 
tlie  humiliation  of  massive  defeat. 

As  yet,  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  about  face-to-face  negotiations 
among  governmento  of  the  area  which 
could  lead  to  lasting  guarantees  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

As  yet,  the  problems  of  refugees  and 
water  are  no  closer  to  satisfactory  and 
humane  solutions. 

As  yet,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
arms  race  in  the  Mideast  will  be  cur- 
tailed. 

As  yet,  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  efforts  of  all  the  governments  "will 
be  redirected  from  the  waste  of  building 
war  machines  to  the  benefits  of  building 
better  economics  for  all  the  people  of 
these  nations. 

As  before  war  broke  out,  these  prob- 
lems await  negotiated  settlement. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe 


that  the   Mideast   conflict  proved   one 
thing  and  indicated  another. 

It  proved  the  game  of  brinkmanship, 
whether  played  by  major  or  minor  na- 
tions, is  a  dangerous  game  in  which  no 
one  can  be  sure  of  controlling  the  play- 
ers so  that  the  brink  is  not  breached. 

It  indicated  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  share  an  interest,  or  at  least 
in  the  instance,  shared  an  interest  in 
avoiding  a  major  war.  This  interest,  per- 
haps bred  because  of  backing  a  loser,  in 
no  way  lessen^,  the  responsibilities  the 
Soviet  Union  ihust  carry  for  encouraging 
the  actions  which  led  to  the  war.  I  do 
submit,  however,  that  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address, 
we  should  not  fear  to  act  on  and  to  try 
to  expand  this  mutual  interest.  I  do  not 
foresee  a  sudden  breakthrough  leading 
to  sweetness  and  light  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  I  do  con- 
tend that  if  we  are  sincerely  interested 
in  avoiding  a  nuclear  halocaust,  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  attempt  to  explore  the 
extent  of  this  mutual  interest.  If  this  mu- 
tual interest  is  limited  to  a  rejection  of 
nuclear  war  as  an  arm  of  foreign  policy, 
I  submit  the  world  will  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  for  that  mutual  interest. 

So  it  is  that  I  speak  today  in  support 
of  negotiation.  So  it  is  that  I  urge  this 
body  to  take  the  lead  in  building  support 
so  that  the  President  never  fears  that 
public  opinion  bars  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  negotiate. 

Any  concrete  improvements  in  the 
Mideast  will  result  from  negotiations. 
Similarly,  the  war  in  Vietnam  will 
eventually  end  in  negotiations.  Here 
again,  the  President  should  know  that 
this  body  subscribes  to  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  that  we  should  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  we  should  never 
fear  to  negotiate. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  FINANCING  IS  A 
CREATIVE  PARTNERSHIP  BE- 
TWEEN GOVERNMENT  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  recently  announced 
that  the  United  States  is  moving  ahead 
with  plans  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  supersonic  transport,  he  heralds 
a  new  day  in  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
private  sector,  public  interest  and  in- 
vestor resources. 

Much  careful  thought,  study  and  plan- 
ning has  been  put  in  the  total  SST  pro- 
gram. Engineers,  airmen,  and  financiers 
have  joined  forces  for  this  huge  under- 
taking. 

Before  the  SST  is  finished,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  myriad  design  and 
production  phases  of  this  new  technol- 
ogy will  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  our  land 
and  throughout  the  world.  For  example, 
we  in  Montana  believe  that  a  fine  mili- 
tary facility— Glasgow  Air  Force  Base — 
scheduled  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of  June 
1963 — may  well  play  a  key  role  in  con- 
struction and  training  of  a  variety  of 
aerospace  components  including  the 
SST.  The  SST  will  require  thousands  of 
new  jobs.  It  will  require  understanding 
by  citizens  and  government  leaders. 

On  May  22,  1967,  speaking  to  the  Aero 
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Club  of  Washington,  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, described  the  plans  for  financ- 
ing and  cost  recovery  of  the  Govern- 
ment-Industry cooperative  SST  effort.  I 
commend  his  speech  to  the  Senate  as  we 
seek  a  wider  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant new  development  that  will  have 
a  huge  Impact  on  our  lives  and  fortunes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Gen- 
eral Maxwell's  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMAKxa  or  Maj.  Gen  J  C.  Maxweix.  Bb- 
ronx  TH«  Ado  Club  of  Washington,  Mat 
22, 1987 

The  usual  way  to  begin  a  talk  l8  to  say  I 
am  d«llgbted  to  be  here  With  me.  that's  not 
the  case.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  this  for  some 
months  and  thought  I  might  have  succeeded 
when  Stu  Tipton  graciously  tools  over  a 
couple  months  ago  to  talk  about  the  SST 
because  we  dldnt  have  a  program  decision 
yet.  I  thought  after  that,  that  perhaps  I  had 
managed  to  escape,  but  Gene  Norrls.  in  his 
dual  role  as  promoter  of  the  aviation  busi- 
ness— and  the  Boeing  Company,  wouldn't  let 
me  get  away,  so  here  I  am. 

Maybe  I  am  not  the  one  who  should  be  up 
here  talking  anyway  There  are  several  peo- 
ple at  the  head  table  who  were  Involved  in 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  I  was  not 
General  Quesada  undertook  the  feasibility 
studies  of  the  SST  and  Mr.  Halaby  brought 
It  to  project  status  Mr  Jim  Mitchell  served 
on  the  General  Cook  Committee  that  did 
the  Initial  planning  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. IX  the  program  Is  successful  you  now 
know  who  to  give  the  real  credit— if  it  Is  a 
failure,  all  you  have  to  do  is  remember  the 
name  Maxwell. 

It  is  duncult  to  imagine  how  anybody  can 
talk  with  an  aviation  group  today  Just  a  few 
hours  after  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lind- 
bergh's historic  trans.-itlantlc  flight  without 
at  least  mentlonlni;  the  event.  Lindberghs 
flight  U  still  probably  the  greatest  single 
event  In  aviation  history  since  the  Wright 
Brothers  flight.  However  a.i  an  .^Ir  Force 
Officer,  I  must  admit  that  the  thln«  abou'. 
his  flight  which  Impressed  me  the  most  was 
the  fact  that  he  took  off  fmm  New  York  a-s 
a  Captain  and  when  he  landed  in  Paris  3.3 
and  Vt  hours  la'er  he  was  promoted  to 
Colonel.  That  la  what  is  knnwn  as  supersonic 
promotion.  Of  course,  no  one  ever  de.<=erved 
the  honor  more  than  Lindbergh.  His  flight 
not  only  paved  the  way  for  regular  trans- 
oceanic travel  but  it  gave  the  great  Impetus 
and  public  support  to  avlatlnn  In  general 

I  noted  in  the  morning  paper  that  t^e 
replica  of  Lindbergh's  airplane  had  lust  ar- 
rived m  Paris  yesterday  and  that  there  was 
a  slight  mUfortune  It  seems  that  "the  re- 
viewing stands,  on  which  there  must  have 
been  a  great  number  of  officials,  slowly  sank 
In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  Those  sunds  were 
constructed  of  material  well-known  to  the 
state-of-the-art  In  fact,  we  have  u.sed  them 
for  many  centuries  I  believe  it  Is  a  substance 
called  wood.  Maybe  they  should  expl.  re  the 
use  of  titanium ! 

Just  20  years  after  Lindbergh  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  an  aver.ige  speed  of  Just  over  100 
miles  per  hour,  avlatun  had  progres-sed  to  .» 
point  where  supersonic  flight  was  possible 
Chuck  Teager.  of  course,  was  ;he  first  min 
to  break  through  the  so-called  sound  barner 
He  did  It  on  October  14.  1947,  In  the  Bel! 
X-1.  Yeager  was  in  the  air  less  than  flfteea 
minutes  from  Ukeoff  to  landing — but  that 
was  long  enough  to  open  the  door  to  a  whole 
new  era  In  air  transporutlon.  (Incldentdlly, 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Yeager  was  a 
Captain  when  he  took  off  and  a  Captain 
when  he  landed — all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
someUOlng — but  I'm  not  sure  what.) 


Today— 40  years  after  Lindbergh  flew  the 
Atlantic  and  ^0  years  alter  Yeager  broke 
through  the  "sound  barrier"— we  are  pre- 
paring to  crosa  a  new  frontier  ;n  aviation — 
8upe.-so.^l;  commercial  flight  As  you  know, 
we  already  have  begun  the  prototype  con- 
struction phase  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
President  Johnson  gave  us  the  go-ahead  for 
this  on  April  29.  and  we  slgn.?d  contracts 
with  the  Boeing  and  General  Electric  com- 
panies two  days  later  Boeing,  of  course,  is 
building  the  prototypes  with  engines  being 
developed    by    General    Electric 

Our  schedule  calls  fur  the  first  prototype 
to  fly  before  the  end  of  1970  with  the  second 
one  not  far  behind  We  hope  to  jompiete  100 
hours  of  flight  fst  work  in  th;»t.c  .ilrcraft  by 
the  middle  of  1971  This  experience  will  pro- 
vide the  technical  basis  for  proceeding  into 
the  certification  and  production  ph.iaes  of 
the  SST  If  all  goes  well,  the  production 
model  could  be  certificated  and  ready  for  air- 
line service  before  t.'ie  end  of  1974 

The  SST  w;i;  be  a  most  remirk.ible  air- 
plane— flying  three  times  as  f.ist  and  twice 
as  high  as  the  current  breed  of  commercial 
Jets.  However,  since  this  is  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Lindbergh's  transatlantic  flight,  I 
would  like  to  mike  the  obvious  comparison 
here — that  is,  the  SST  vs.  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis — to  show  how  far  aviation  has  come 
In  lust  four  decades 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  was  27  feet,  8 
Inches  in  length,  with  a  wing  rpan  of  46 
feet  The  SST  will  be  306  feet  long  with  a 
wing  span  extended  >f  180  feet.  4  Inches. 
Each  SST  engine.  In  fact,  will  be  almost  as 
long  as  Lindbergh's  plane— 25  feet  and  3 
Inches,  to  be  exact 

The  Spirit  of  Rt  Louis  had  .i  maximum 
speed  of  about  120  miles  per  hour  The  SST 
will  crul'se  at  1800  mph — 15  times  as  fast. 

The  Spirit  of  St  Louis  normally  carried 
one  person  onlv — and  not  very  comfortably 
at  that  The  SST  will  accommodate  '280  pas- 
senger<<  In  a  mixed  first  class/ tourist  con- 
flguratlon. 

The  Spirit  of  St  Louis  had  maxlmxim 
gro.ss  takeoff  wpleht  of  5  250  pounds  The 
figure  tor  the  SST  Is  670.000  pounds — 120 
times  as  large 

The  .'Spirit  of  St  Louis  had  a  fuel  capacity 
of  450  gallons,  compared  to  the  SST's  53.000 
gallons  The  SST  will  burn  more  fuel  taxiing 
out  for  takeoff  than  Lindbergh  had — at  least 
the  petroleum  Industry  would  say  that's 
propreKs. 

But  development  of  an  airplane  with  the 
tremendous  capabilities  of  the  SST  will  re- 
quire huge  capital  outlivs  and  Involve  con- 
siderable risks — -both  technical  and  econom- 
ic risks.  Then,  too,  there  Is  a  long  period 
of  12  to  15  years  between  the  time  of  Initial 
iri^fs^ment  and  the  time  profits  can  be  ex- 
perfd  This  Is  why  the  Government  Is  In- 
volved In  the  program  The  u'iu.il  private 
financing  methods  simply  are  not  feasible 
fur  a  development  program  of  this  size  and 
complexity  I  would  like  to  emph:uilze  at  this 
point,  however,  that  the  Government  has 
no  contractual  commitment  to  the  program 
beyond  Phase  III.  the  prototype  construction 
and  flight  test  phase  Our  plan  Is  to  turn 
the  whole  progrnm  over  to  the  private  sec- 
tor without  any  government  support  as  soon 
as  fenslble  and  we  hope  this  can  be  done 
at  the  end  f-t  Pi.  i-'e  III,  but  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  that  will  be  possible. 

In  his  statement  of  April  29  announcing 
the  Pha.'e  III  go  ahe.id  Prt'sldent  Johnson 
referred  to  the  SST  program  as  a  "creative 
partnership"  between  Government  and  In- 
dustry I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  ab.nit  this 
partnership  today  because  I  do  not  believe 
It  Is  widely  understood  In  fact,  I  know  It  is 
not, 

I  think  the  average  person  reads  In  his 
dally  newspaper  or  hears  on  his  favorite  tele- 
vision or  radio  newscast  that  the  President 
la  asking  Congres.s  for  H9H  million  In  SST 
funds  for  the  1968  fiscal  year  and  automaU- 


cally  assumes  that  this  Is  some  sort  of  a 
subsidy.  Somehow,  the  fact-s  about  Industry 
cost  sharing  and  recoupment  of  Government 
funds,  don't  register  or.  perhaps,  don't  sound 
very  impressive  or  convincing.  As  a  result, 
we  get  letters — letters  from  very  intelligent 
people — protesting  what  they  call  a  "Gov- 
ernment give  away." 

Still,  I  can  understand  the  concern  of  those 
good  p>eople  who  worry  at>out  Industry  get- 
ting a  free  ride  In  this  program  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  On  lis  face,  the  manufac- 
turers' cost  share  of  10  percent  Just  doesn't 
sound  like  very  much  money.  But  this  10 
percent  figure  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  fact.  If  the  Government's  Phase  III  cost 
estimate  of  $1,144  million  holds  up  then  the 
manufacturers'  share  of  contract  costs  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  10  ptercent  of  the 
total  program  cost. 

This  Is  true  because  the  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  share  25  percent  of  all  con- 
tract cc;sts  In  excess  of  the  negotiated  price. 
The  contract  price  estimates  for  the  Phase 
II  work  are  considerably  below  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate — 8193  million  less  to  be  ex- 
act. Boeing  and  General  EHectrlc  believe  that 
they  can  stay  within  these  negotiated  prices. 
For  the  record.  I  don't  believe  they  can— al- 
though I  certainly  want  to  see  them  try.  And 
If  I  am  right  and  they  are  wrong,  then  they 
will  have  to  ante  up  another  $48  uUlUon  to 
add  to  the  $91  million  they  will  have  ex- 
pended by  the  time  the  costs  reach  the  ne- 
gotiated price. 

Tills  total  of  $139  million  In  contract  cost* 
still  doesn't  tax  the  Imagination,  does  It? 
(After  all.  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Richard 
Burton  may  have  made  that  much  on  their 
last  picture.)  But  for  an  aerospace  com- 
pany, $139  mllUon  Is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  total  net  worth  of  the  Boeing  Company, 
for  exfunple.  Is  about  $560  million. 

Moreover,  this  $139  million  Isn't  the  full 
extent  of  the  manufacturers'  financial  lia- 
bility In  Phase  III.  They  also  must  bear  on 
their  own  certain  additional  exi>enses  which 
are  usual  .and  normal  to  the  commercial 
world's  way  of  doing  business  but  are  not 
"allowable  expenses'  under  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations.  I  speak  speclflcally 
of  Interest  on  borrowed  money,  selling  ex- 
penses and  the  money  necessary  to  caplUllze 
new  and  peculiar  facillUes  required  to  under- 
take a  development  program  of  this  nature 
These  are  not  small  expenses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  esumate  that  Boeing  and  G  E.  wlU 
have  to  put  up  about  $78  million  for  noncon- 
tract  Items  and  some  $54  million  for  new 
facillUes  Just  to  c<\rry  out  the  prototype 
pnase. 

Adding  these  figures  to  the  $139  million 
Boeing  and  G  E.  probably  will  expend  under 
their  contracts,  we  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
manufacturers'  dollar  involvement  In  Phase 
III.  There  are  those  who  may  not  be  im- 
pressed by  this  total  of  $271  million,  but  I 
certainly  am.  Furthermore,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Boards  of  Directors  at  Boeing  and 
O  E.  are  Impressed. 

It  also  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
most  of  this  total  of  $271  million  will  be  at 
risk  under  virtually  all  conditions  of  pro- 
pr.im  f  illure  I  say  "most"  of  the  $271  mll- 
liuu  because  obviously  the  facilities  haw 
Eome  residual  value.  I  say  "virtually"  all 
conditions  of  program  failure  because  the 
manufacturers  are  given  protection  In  the 
event  the  Government  unilaterally  with- 
draws from  the  program.  But  even  In  thi« 
event,  the  manufacturers  stand  to  lose  about 
one-third  of  their  dollar  Investment,  not  in- 
cluding the  unamortized  cost  of  faclUtlee. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  celling  on  the  amount 
of  money  the  manufacturers  may  be  required 
to  risk.  If  the  program  should  suffer  large 
overruns,  the  manufacturers  must  provide 
their  25  per  cent  share  regardless  of  the 
amount. 

Now  naany  of  vou  out  there  are  probably 
thinking   that   Boeing  and   O.E.   have  aonie 
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kind  of  out  from  these  contracts — that  there 
are  escape  avenues,  such  as  change  clauses, 
written  in  which  will  work  to  their  benefit 
and  the  taxpayers'  detriment.  That  simply 
isn't  the  case.  We  have  told  both  companies 
that  any  de.sign  changes  to  meet  the  con- 
tract objectives  and  which  increase  the  cost 
of  the  program,  even  if  they  are  approved 
by  the  Government,  will  be  shared  at  the  25% 
rate  If  they  cause  the  cost  to  exceed  the  ne- 
troUated  price.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  es- 
calation clause  in  either  of  the  contracts. 

Another  Important  thing  that  Is  often  for- 
gotten m  estimating  the  cost  of  resources 
that  the  contractor  Is  contributing  to  the 
program  is  that  they  must  make  available 
»ome  of  their  finest  technical  talent  and  best 
development  facilities  to  support  this  pro- 
gram. These  are  people  and  resoiu-ces  that 
might  otherwise  be  earning  some  profit  for 
the  company.  The  usual  way  of  recogrUtion 
for  use  of  such  resources  is  through  a  fee. 
There  is  no  fee  In  the  SST  contract.  Rather 
the  manufacturers  are  actually  contributing 
these  resources  and  sharing  substantially  In 
the  program  costs. 

Another  matter  Is  the  very  Important  con- 
tributions of  risk  capital  being  made  by  the 
major  U.S.  airlines.  To  date,  ten  carriers  have 
agreed  to  contribute  a  total  of  $52  million 
toward  the  cost  of  prototype  construction— 
that  is,  $1  million  for  each  SST  delivery  posi- 
tion they  now  hold.  This  money  is  to  be  used 
in  the  development  program  in  lieu  of  Gov- 
ernment appropriated  funds.  In  other  words, 
the  Government's  share  of  development 
costs  will  be  reduced  by  $52  million  because 
of  these  agreements  with  the  airlines.  More- 
over, Boeing  and  the  Government  are  cur- 
rently developing  a  revised  allocations  policy 
which  will  require  contributions  of  risk  capi- 
tal to  the  development  program  for  any  fu- 
ture allocations  of  delivery  positions.  This 
money  will  be  used  to  offset  program  costs 
and  reduce  blUlngs  to  the  Government  by 
whatever  amounts  are  collected  from  the  sale 
of  delivery  positions. 

I  have  thrown  a  lot  of  numbers  your  way 
today,  and  if  I  have  lost  any  of  you  along 
the  way,  I  apologize.  The  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make,  however.  Is  that  Industry  has 
a  very  substantial  financial  commitment  to 
the  SST  program  and  is  not  getting  a  free 
ride  by  any  means.  In  fact,  the  total  contri- 
butions by  the  manufacturers  and  the  air- 
lines during  the  course  of  Phase  III  will  be 
about  $323  million.  This  figures  out  to  Just 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  Phase  III  cost. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  manufacturers 
and  the  airlines  will  have  to  show  for  their 
1323  million  at  the  end  of  Phase  III  are  two 
prototype  aircraft  which  may  or  may  not  be 
produced. 

Of  course,  we  think  It  will  be  produced — 
and  produced  in  quantity.  Our  economic 
Burveys  show  a  market  for  500  SSTs  by  1990 
on  the  overwater  routes  alone.  Such  a  market 
would  not  only  be  profitable  for  the  manu- 
facturers but  also  enable  the  Government  to 
recover  its  Investment  with  an  acceptable 
rate  of  return.  Moreover,  If  sonic  boom  does 
not  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
overland  o(>eratloiis,  the  market  for  this  air- 
plane would  more  than  double — as  many  as 
1,200  might  be  sold  by  1990.  Personally,  I 
feel  the  actual  market  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween these  figures.  If  so.  the  SST  program 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  successful  com- 
mercial aircraft  program  In  history. 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  worry 
about  the  monopoly  problem.  They  say  that 
la  event  the  program  Is  as  successful  as  we 
are  forecasting,  that  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  will  be  In  a  position  to  reap  huge 
profits.  Ironically,  most  of  those  who  worry 
about  monopoly  are  the  same  people  who 
say  the  program  is  going  to  be  a  big  flop. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  so-called  monopoly  problem  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  It  has  been  an  Issue  in 
our  financial  planiUng.  our  economic  studies 
and  has  determined  much  of  the  contracts 


we  negotiated.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
simple  and  direct  solution  to  monopoly  is 
competition.  There  would  have  been  many 
advantages  to  a  dual  prototype  program,  but 
It  had  one  major  drawback.  We  simply  could 
not  afford  It. 

Our  contracts  with  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  provide  that  the  government  could, 
through  its  SST  patent  rights  and  data,  help 
to  set  up  a  compeUtlve  manufacturer.  Of 
course.  It  would  take  a  lot  of  know  how  and 
major  financing  but  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
airspace  industry  Inherently  has  this  ablUty 
and  that  If  the  SST  program  proves  out- 
standingly successful  then  financing  should 
be  available.  Of  course.  If  the  SST  proves  to 
be  a  loser,  then  the  quesUon  of  monopoly 
resolves  Itself.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  deal 
with  success.  I  am  not  prepared  for  failure. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSES  EDUCA- 
TION AND  SERVICE 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Los  Angeles  and  the  State  of  California 
had  the  honor  to  be  host  to  the  26th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Practical  Nurses  Education 
and    Service.    California    was    further 
honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate,  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,    of   West   Virginia.    Senator 
Randolph  was  honored  by  NAPNES  for 
his  "notable  contributions  to  the  care  of 
our  Nation's  sick." 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  both  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  Senator's  deep  interest  and 
support  for  programs  designed  to  insure 
that  quality  medical  service  is  available  to 
all  our  citizens. 

There  is  little  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  entire  medical  team,  which  in- 
cludes practical  nurses,  •will  have  to  be 
expanded  and  strengthened  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  decade. 
Senator  Randolph's  address  to  this  con- 
vention entitled  "Practical  Nursing— Its 
Past,  Present,  and  Future."  not  only 
traces  the  development  of  practical 
nursing,  but  also  peeps  into  the  future. 
In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  Sena- 
tor expresses  confidence  that  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  membership  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  greater  challenges  of  to- 
morrow, saying: 

This  responsibility  which  we  share  Is  to 
work  to  deliver  the  best  quality  of  health 
care  to  all  of  those  who  need  It.  I  know  that 
each  of  you  will  meet  this  beckoning  chal- 
lenge. Couple  with  your  education  and  train- 
ing the  warm  glow  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Practical  Nursing  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Practical  Nursino— Ira  Past,  Pbtotnt,  and 

FUTUKX 

(By    Senator    Jennings    Randolph.     West 
Virginia) 
It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  Join  you  at  the 
26th  annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 


sociation for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and 
Service.  The  successful  achievements  of  your 
first  quarter-century  of  service,  which  you 
brought  to  a  close  last  year  in  Louisville, 
rightfully  earned  you  the  tribute  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  of  President  John- 
son. You  are  the  champions  of  the  catise  of 
better  health  for  more  Americans.  Your  ef- 
forts coincide  with  the  Nation's  growing  con- 
cern for  the  extension  of  better  and  wider 
health  programs.  Now  that  you  have  en- 
tered your  second  quarter-century  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  Improvement  and  advancement 
of  practical  nursing,  I  am  confident  that 
the  record  of  the  past  will  be  matched,  and 
indeed  surpassed  by  successes  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  doing  my  homework  for  this  meeting. 
I  was  very  impressed  by  the  progress  made 
by  the  practical  nursing  profession  since 
World  War  II— as  well  as  by  the  substantial 
contribution  made  by  NAPNES  to  this  ad- 
vancement. Prior  to  the  Second  World  War 
practical  nurses  were  associated  mainly  with 
the  care  of  the  chronically  lU  in  private  res- 
idences and  nursing  homes.  The  aid  of  the 
practical  nurse  in  the  hospital,  which  we 
now  consider  almost  commonplace,  was  then 
often  a  matter  of  dispute  among  hospital 
administrators.  Registered  nurses  were  re- 
luctant to  recognize  the  role  that  practical 
nurses  could  perform  in  nursing  service.  No 
state  had  a  regular  procedure  for  licensing 
practical  nurses.  The  ability  and  dependa- 
bility of  the  practical  nurse  was  largely  un- 

World  War  II,  and  with  It  the  formation 
of  the  Association  of  Practical  Nurse  Schools 
(original  name  of  NAPNES),  opened  new 
doors.  Hospitals  suffered  severe  nursing 
shortages  as  registered  nurses  enlisted  for 
military  duty.  Bedside  care  deteriorated;  hos- 
pital wards  had  to  be  closed.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  was  supplied  by  practical  nurses, 
who  began  to  be  employed  by  hospitals  in 
large  numbers.  They  proved  their  capabilities 
and  their  devotion. 

Your  organization— which  was  then  a  long 
way  from  being  the  30,000  strong  that  it  is 
today — began  to  work  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  profession  of  practical  nurse  educa- 
tion. Standards  were  established.  Schools 
started  to  be  approved.  State  associations  of 
practical  nursing  were  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted. State  licensure,  necessary  to  assert  the 
qualifications  of  a  trained  practical  nurse, 
became  an  early  goal  of  NAPNES. 

Development  and  progress  continued 
through  the  fifties  and  has  carried  Into  the 
sixties.  In  1950  there  were  only  10  state  ap- 
proved schools  for  practical  nursing.  In  1960 
there  were  662.  Today  there  tje  more  than 
900.  The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
greater  support  to  the  profession,  authoriz- 
ing an  additional  $5  million  annually  begin- 
ning in  1956.  The  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act  of  1962,  as  well  as  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1963,  have 
expanded  the  program  of  federal  aid  for  the 
training  of  LPNs.  Licensed  practical  nurses— 
because  now  the  profession  is  indeed  licensed 
In  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories — have  reached  the  plateau  of 
recognition.  This  Is  a  worthy  attainment  of 
which  you  can  be  proud. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  real  challenge 
Is  ahead  of  you.  as  it  is  for  all  of  us.  This 
decade  of  the  sixties  has  been  unique  for  the 
surge  of  national  concern  -with  improving 
health  and  medical  care.  The  Inadequacies  In 
the  health  care  available  to  many  Americans 
have  become  painful  sores  which  we  can  no 
longer  Ignore.  Advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology have  seemed  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  medical 
care,  and  what  is  actually  being  provided. 
It  Is  a  period  of  experimentation  and  innova- 
tion for  those  citizens  Involved  In  the  Na- 
tion's health.  The  Congress  has  sought  to 
legislate  programs  which  will  help  to  heal 
some  of  the  most  painful  sores,  by  establish- 
ing a  community  mental  health  program;  by 
accentuating  research  In  the  leading  killers. 
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heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke;  by  estab- 
llBhlng  a  comprehensive  system  of  health 
care  lor  the  elderly;  and  by  assisting  each 
state  to  create  programs  for  its  medically 
Indigent  population 

I  know  that  you  discussed  the  challenges 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  at  your  conven- 
tion last  April.  Now  that  the  program  l.s  un- 
derway, In  nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  demand 
placed  on  health  professions,  and  e.speclally 
on  nursing.  Is  no  less,  and  In  some  Instances 
Is  greater,  than  anticipated  There  are  ap- 
proximately 17  million  older  Americans  en- 
rolled In  the  medical  insurance  program  and 
about  19  million  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  In  addition,  more  than  half 
of  the  states  have  already  Inaugurated  their 
own  medical  assistance  programs  under  Title 
XDC  of  the  Social  Security  .Amendments 

In  order  to  provide  the  care  that  Is  prom- 
ised by  these  historic  programs,  without 
sacrificing  quality  of  service.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  must  Increase  both  the  efliclency  of 
our  health  care  and  the  number  of  people 
who  are  educated  to  administer  It.  This  task 
has  special  meaning  for  practical  nursing,  I 
tlftflc.  as  It  does  for  all  of  the  professions 
which  comprise  the  nursing  team  For  you 
particularly,  this  Is  a  period  for  reexamin- 
ing the  function  which  you  have  tradition- 
ally performed,  for  finding  your  place  In 
the  emerging,  highly  developed  organization 
of  health  care. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answers.  I 
am  aware  of  some  of  the  current  trends  and 
some  of  the  conrtictlng  views  on  the  place  of 
the  practical  nurse.  LPN  programs  are  In  the 
process  of  change  to  meet  new  demands  on 
the  profession.  Curricula  are  being  strength- 
ened by  the  inclusion  of  geriatric  nursing, 
the  psychological  aspects  of  patient  care,  the 
administration  of  medication,  and  rehabili- 
tative nursing  These  are  -noves  which 
should  be  encouraged  not  only  because  they 
win  give  the  practical  nurse  greater  under- 
standing to  cope  with  patients,  but  also  be- 
cause more  and  more  hospitals  are  calling  on 
practical  nurses  to  perform  duties  previously 
carried  out  by  RNs. 

Whether  this  latter  practice  Is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  an  opportuulty  for  advancement 
or  to  be  frowned  on  iis  a  violation  of  the 
purpose  of  practical  nursing  is.  I  presume,  a 
question  open  to  controversy  The  fact  Is. 
however,  that  In  the  face  ot  critical  nursing 
shortages,  LPNs  are  being  asked  to  perform 
more  complicated  tasks  than  their  tradi- 
tional duties.  It  Is  important,  certainly,  that 
practical  nurse  education  and  training  be 
realistic  In  Its  Impact  For  this  rea.=on.  hos- 
pital Inservlce  training  programs,  which  en- 
able LPNs  with  ba-ic  preparation  to  develop 
their  potential,  fulfill  a  valid  task  in  enrich- 
ing practical  nurse  education. 

There  are  uncertainties  In  the  futiu-e  of 
licensed  practical  nursing  These  uncertain- 
ties concern  the  relationship  between  the 
practical  nurse  and  the  nurse's  aide  The  ex- 
act duties  which  will  fall  to  practical  nurs- 
ing, which  are  surely  ?oing  t<j  include  more 
comprehensive  bedside  care  of  patients,  are 
In  an  area  where  there  is  experimentation 
today.  What  is  not  uncertain  in  the  future 
however,  is  the  permanence  of  licensed  prac- 
tical nursing.  The  licensed  practical  nurse  Is 
accepted  as  an  Indispensable  member  of  the 
nursing  team.  Recognition  of  this  worth  Is 
virtually  absolute 

In  conclusion.  I  reiterate  my  c<-inin'a'-ula- 
tlons  to  you  ils  members  of  NAPNES  for  en- 
abling the  profession  of  practical  nursing  to 
reach  the  high  level  of  performance  and 
esteem  which  It  enjoys  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  without  your  efforts,  the  cali- 
ber of  practical  nursing  could  not  be  as  high 
as  It  U  today.  Without  your  work  of  the  past 
26  years,  practical  nursing  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  challenges  of  the  coming 
decades.  Without  your  dedication  aaid  assist- 
ance In  the  future,  the  profession  would  lack 


a  powerful  ally  In  meeting  the  demands 
placed  on  It  If  the  course  of  the  future  Is 
uncertain,  at  le.ist  our  responsibilities  are 
not  This  responsibility  which  we  share  is  to 
work  to  deliver  the  best  quality  of  health 
care  to  all  of  those  who  need  It  I  know  that 
each  of  you  will  meet  this  l>eckonlng  chal- 
lenge Couple  with  your  education  and  train- 
ing the  warm  glow  of  service. 

An   .\w.\rd   of   Honor — To   a   Distinguished 
Mas 

The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph.  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  was  presented  a  cita- 
tion It  the  26*  h  Annual  Convention  of  the 
NAPNES.  This  spc^:lal  honor  Is  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  notable  contribution  to  the  care 
of  our  nation's  sick  through  his  consistent 
supportive  efforts  toward  the  adv.incement  of 
pr.ic'ical  nursing.  The  Senator's  actions  re- 
flect his  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  all 
people  from  the  dl.-;advantat;ed  to  the  affluent 
•Ahen  they  are  faced  with  that  common 
denominator  -ill  health 

Senator  Randolph  is  a  member  of  a 
distinguished  group  who  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  have 
enacted  lestlslatlon  to  bring  the  ix-st  possible 
health  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  growing  interest  of  our 
elected  leaders  in  matters  affecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  this  country  reflects  the  pub- 
He's  expectations  of  Increased  federal  re- 
spoiLilbility  in  providing  adequate  numliers 
of  physicians  and  nurses  for  the  prevention. 
car?  and  cure  of  disease;  and  In  establishing 
ar<ressible.  well-equipped  p.itlent  care 
facilities, 

Tlie  American  public  Is  communicating  Its 
health  needs  through  Congress  on  a  scale 
never  before  paralleled.  This  represents  a 
break-Uirough  In  an  area  which  was  once 
sacrosanct  where  there  was  little  Interchange 
between  the  public  and  the  dispensers  of 
medical  care.  Decisions  were  made  for  an 
nnenllahtened  public  both  as  to  their  needs 
In  health  and  disease  and  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  through  which  these  needs  could  be 
fulhlled 

Gradually  over  the  past  quarter  century. 
Increasing  amounts  of  material  have  ap- 
peared In  the  mass  media  on  various  diseases 
and  the  w.iys  In  which  they  affect  physical, 
social  and  economic  well  being  Articles  ap- 
pe.ired  which  described  programs  of  other 
countries,  which  were  different  from  the 
American  approach,  but  where  the  health 
standards  equ.ilod  and  In  some  cases  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lic w.is  thus  exposed  to  new  possibilities  In 
their  search  for  Improved  Individual  and 
collective  solutions  to  their  needs 

Some  members  of  Congress  were  quick  to 
sense  the  changes  In  public  sentiment 
brought  about  In  this  enlightened  era.  As  a 
consequence  wllhln  the  last  five  years,  leg- 
islation has  been  passed  which  promises  to 
revolutionize  medical  care  as  this  country 
hivs  known  It  In  the  past. 

The  country  will  be  forever  grateful  for 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  American  lead- 
ers such  as  the  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 


FEDERAL   MET.M.   AND  NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
NonmetaUic  Mine  Safety  .\ct.  t.he  first 
broadscale  Federal  effort  to  establish 
health  and  safety  standards  in  tiie  Na- 
tion's metal  and  nonmetalUc  mines. 

A  full  list  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  who  contributed  significantly  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  long  in- 
deed, but  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  slight- 
ing some  of  my  deserving  colleagues  and 


mention,  as  a  particular  leader  in  thi« 
efTort.  my  old  and  valued  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Michi- 
gan, Jim  O'Hara. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  full  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  will  be  felt  only 
gradually  by  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines.  But  one  important  milestone  was 
passed  on  June  16  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  announced 
the  appointment  of  three  advisory  com- 
mittees who  will  work  with  him  in  de- 
veloping the  Federal  standards  wiiich  are 
central  to  this  legislation.  The  members 
of  these  three  advisory  committees  have 
a  major  responsibility,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  breadth  and  depth  of  experi- 
ence which  the  appointees  bring  to  their 
task  will  help  make  the  eventual  stand- 
ards ones  which  will  indeed  .serve  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  in  the  mines, 
and.  above  all,  to  save  lives. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  on 
the  list  of  committee  members,  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  my  own 
State,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mooney  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers,  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  'Wilkinson,  a 
mining  consultant  recently  retired  from 
the  Anaconda  Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  the.se  committee 
members  Godspeed  in  their  urgent  and 
vital  ta.sk.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Interior  Department's  announce- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I A   Release   of    the   US    Dep.nrtment   of   the 
Interior,  June  IG.  19671 

COMMITTTFS   ESTABI.ISHFD  TO   ADVISI:   INTERIOR 
ON    S.'kFl.TV    ST.^NDARDS   FOR   MlT.^L   .\ND  NON- 

METAL  Mines 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  t'dall 
today  announced  appointment  of  three  ad- 
vl.snry  committees  to  assist  him  In  developlnR 
health  and  s.ifety  stancii'.rds  applicable  un- 
der Federal  law,  to  the  Nations  metal  and 
nonmetalUc  mines. 

One  of  the  committees,  he  explained,  will 
deal  with  sand  and  gravel  operations,  while 
the  ether  two  will  co\er  open  pit  mining 
and  iinrterKrountl  mines  (excluding  coal 
mines  I  .^fter  standards  are  devised,  the  com- 
mittees will  make  recommendations  as  tc 
which  should  become  mandatory,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  Bureau  of  Mines  inspectors  Just  as 
co;ii  milling  standards  are  applied  today  un- 
der past  legislation 

Members  of  these  committees  will  play  a 
critical  role  In  expanding  the  benefits  o! 
Federal  health  and  safety  m.spection  to  the 
metal  and  nonmetalUc  mining  industries 
which  together  employ  some  200.000  work- 
ers. "  Secretary  Udall  declared.  "We  carefully 
studied  the  many  nominations  submitted 
by  labor,  management,  and  National  and 
State  organisations  We  believe  we  have  se- 
lected men  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
will  greatly  facilitate  development  of  health 
and  safety  standards  that  are  both  rigorous 
and  realistic  enough  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  law." 

The  Federal  Met.il  and  NonmetalUc  Mine 
S.ifety  Act  of  1966  specifies  that  each  ad- 
visory committee  shall  .have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  representing  labor  and  man- 
agement, as  well  as  at  least  one  representing 
a  State  safety  or  mine  Inspection  agency. 
Standards  drawn  up  with  the  help  of  the 
committees  will  become  effective  one  year 
from  the  date  of  their  publication  In  th* 
Federal  Register, 

The  committee  members  are : 
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SAND    AND    GRAVEL 

Labor 


Thomas  H.  Owens  (Maryland),  Director, 
National  Division  of  Building  Material  and 
Construction  Drivers.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters.  * 

William  Gray  (Arizona).  Vice  President, 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
and  Western  Conference  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, Managers  of  Arizona  Local  428. 

Karl  Rogers  (Missouri),  President,  Ijocal 
541.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters; 
member,  Policy  Committee,  National  Divi- 
sion, International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 

Management 

V.  P.  Ahearn,  Jr.  (Maryland),  Assistant 
Managing  Director,  National  Sand  and  Gravel 
Association. 

Richard  E.  Sansom  (Missouri).  President, 
American  Limestone  and  Knoxvllle  Sand  and 
Gravel  Divisions,   American   Zinc   Company. 

Henry  D.  Altobello  (Connecticut),  Presi- 
dent, The  York  Hill  Trap  Rock  Quarry  Co., 
Inc.;  The  L.  Suzlo  Construction  Co.  Inc.; 
The  L.  Suzlo  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  L.  Suzlo  Concrete  Co., 
Inc.;  L.  Suzlo  Asphalt  Co.,  Inc. 
State 

Jed  H.  Mosgrove  (Kentucky),  Director.  Di- 
vision of  Mining;  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals. 

Herman  G.  Kldd  (Missouri),  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  Director,  Missouri  Division  of 
Mine  Inspection. 

OPEN    PIT    MINING 

tabor 

J.  P.  Mooney  (Montana).  International 
Representative,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers. 

George  W.  Haycock  (Utah),  Representa- 
Uve,  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  AT  of 
L-CIO 

Michael  Pasternak  (Pennsylvania),  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

J,  D  Rogers  (New  Mexico).  President, 
Local  177.  United  Stone  and  Allied  Products 
Workers  of  America. 

Management 

Ivan  Le  Gore  (Illinois),  Safety  Director, 
Portland   Cement    Association. 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson  (Montana),  Mining 
Consultant.  Retired  from  Anaconda  Copper. 

T  E  Armstrong.  Sr.  (Texas),  President, 
Texas  Gypsum  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  R  WiUlams.  Jr  (Colorado).  Direc- 
tor of  Mines  and  Quarries,  CF&I  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

State 

W.  F.  MuUins  (Virginia),  Chief  Mine  In- 
spector, State  of  Virginia  Division  of  Mines. 

Carlyle  F.  Gronnlng  (Utah).  Commissioner 
of  Safety  for  Utah;  Chairman,  Industrial 
Commission  of  Utah. 

UNDERGROUND    MINES 

Labor 

Verne  Curtis  (Utah),  Member,  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and   Smelter  Workers. 

Peter  J.  Bensonl  (Minnesota),  Representa- 
tive. United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AP  of 
L-CIO. 

W.  Carl  Grlner  (Idaho),  Chairman,  Page 
Mining  Safety  Committee.  Page  Mine  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Management 

Edward  C.  Leonard  (Michigan),  Superin- 
tendent of  Industrial  Relations  and  Safety, 
Inland  Steel  Company. 

Gordon  Miner  (Idaho).  Vice  President  for 
Operations  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

Prank  Zimmerman  (New  York).  Safety 
Director  National  Gypstim  Company. 
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State 

William  Hays  (New  Mexico),  State  In- 
spector of  Mines,  New  Mexico. 

Albert  Getz  (New  Jersey),  State  of  New 
Jersey  Chief  Mine  Safety  Engineer. 


MORE  ON  CUBA.  THE  CRISIS  AT  OUR 
BACK  DOOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
Tuesday  before  the  Senate  concerning 
the  great  threat  to  the  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  posed 
by  Castro's  Communist  Cuba. 

This  contention  is  further  documented 
each  day  by  the  American  press.  Two 
such  articles  have  recently  come  to  my 
attention. 

One  is  an  article  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  entitled.  "What  100  Cas- 
tro-Type Guerrillas  Can  Do."  and  con- 
cerns the  activities  of  "a  well-organized 
professionally  trained  guerrilla  force"  in 
Bolivia.  Most  of  these  400  to  500  guer- 
rillas have  been  trained  in  Cuba. 

The  other  is  an  article  from  a  continu- 
ing series  by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  in  which  he 
describes  in  vivid  detail  the  police  state 
that  Castro  has  established  in  Cuba. 

As  Mr.  Rowan  puts  it: 

If  you've  been  waiting  lor  Fidel  Castro's 
Communist  regime  to  be  crushed  by  popular 
revolt,  forget  It. 

It  is  from  such  a  base  that  Castro  has 
moved  out  into  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  timely  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  UJ5.  News  &  World  Report,  June 

26, 1967] 
What  100  Castro-Type  Guerrillas  Can  Do 

La  Paz.  Bolivia. — This  country's  basic 
stability  may  now  be  undermined  by  a  band 
of  Castro  Communists  who  don't  have  enough 
manpower  to  make  a  first-class  Wild  West 
movie. 

The  guerrillas — perhaps  60  to  100  In  all — 
operate  In  an  Isolated,  nigged  Jungle  about 
400  miles  from  this  capital  city  as  the  crow 
files.  And,  as  things  stand,  there's  no  chance 
a  guerrilla  column  will  come  marching  across 
the  12,000-foot-hlgh  plateau  that  rings  La 
P&z 

But  as  long  as  the  guerrillas  continue  to 
operate,  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  many  observers 
that  the  country  faces  real  danger  of  skid- 
ding Into  another  military  coup,  wild  Infla- 
tion, and  even  civil  strife. 

The  outbreak  of  guerrilla  skirmishing  Is 
an  almost  classic  repetition  of  how  Cuba's 
Fidel  Castro  now  goes  about  developing  and 
supporting  subversion. 

In  a  communique  on  June  12,  the  Bolivian 
Army  charged  that  at  least  17  members  of 
the  band  are  Cubans. 

The  existence  of  a  well -organized  guerrilla 
force  In  Bolivia  came  to  public  attention  last 
March.  But  Its  real  beginning  goes  back 
much  further,  at  least  to  1961.  That  year 
Bolivians  began  making  trips  to  Communist 
Cuba  for  various  kinds  of  training.  About  a 
year  later,  Bolivians  were  showing  up  In 
Russia  and  Red  China.  It  Is  estimated  that, 
by  now,  between  400  and  500  Bolivians  have 
received  some  sort  of  Communist  training — 
mostly  In  Cuba. 

As  of  last  November,  about  100  of  them 
were  known  to  have  returned  to  Bolivia.  It 
Is  calculated  that  the  guerrUlas  started  or- 
ganizing In  August,  1966,  receiving  reinforce- 


ments from  abroad  from  November  onward. 
The  actual  discovery  of  their  presence  was 
largely  accidental. 

Early  this  year,  two  unemployed  tin  miners 
were  recruited  for  the  guerrilla  band  with 
promises  of  high  pay  and  a  chance  to  play 
important  roles  in  the  coming  "revolution." 
After  a  few  weeks  of  disappointment,  the 
two  fled,  stealing  a  .22-callber  rifle  which 
they  tried  to  sell  in  a  nearby  town.  Police 
and  Army  sectirity  officers  questioned  them 
around  the  clock  about  tlie  gun.  Finally,  the 
ex-miners  revealed  they  had  come  from  a 
"guerrilla  training  camp"  on  an  abandoned 
ranch  near  the  town  of  Camiri. 

An  Army  patrol,  sent  out  a  few  days  later, 
spotted  the  camp  from  a  distance. 

On  March  23,  a  bigger  patrol  was  am- 
bushed as  It  moved  toward  the  guerrilla 
campsite.  Eleven  soldiers  were  killed.  Seven 
more  from  another  patrol  were  killed  In  a 
second  ambush. 

Independent  examination  of  the  two  am- 
bush sites,  plus  the  discovery  of  a  recently 
abandoned  Jungle  camp,  left  little  doubt  that 
a  well-organized,  professionally  trained  guer- 
rilla force  was  operating  In  Bolivia. 

The  campsite  In  the  Jungle-clad  foothills 
of  the  Andes  was  a  skillfully  prepared  base. 
The  trail  to  the  camp  was  guarded  by  Inter- 
connected weapons  pits.  Inside  the  camp  were 
neat  vegetable  gardens,  a  butcher  shop  and 
an  oven  big  enough  to  bake  bread  for  100 
men. 

In  a  nearby  field  hospital  were  empty 
packets  of  surgical  dressings,  antibiotics  and 
medical  instruments  from  both  the  U.S.  and 
Europe,  and  receipts  for  $5,000  worth  of  medi- 
cal supplies  bought  through  dummy  com- 
panies. 

Also  at  the  campsite  was  found  most  of  the 
physical  evidence  linking  the  guerrillas  to 
Castro  and  the  Communists:  a  Spanish 
translation  cf  a  speech  by  North  Vietnamese 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  and  a  picture  of 
Ernesto  ("Che")  Guevara,  evidently  taken 
some  years  before  he  vanished  from  the  role 
of  Castro's  guerrilla  expert  and  economics 
planner.  Indoctrination  manuals  by  Guevara 
have  been  found  in  the  guerrilla  zone. 

GANG    OF    OTTTLAWS? 

There  are  a  few  sources  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  Bolivia  who  still  Insist  the 
guerrillas  are  nothing  more  than  a  gang  com- 
bining outlaws  and  political  foes  of  President 
Rene  Barrlentos.  The  overwhelming  Judg- 
ment, however.  Is  that  there  is  operating  In 
Southeast  Bolivia  a  sizable  band  of  hard- 
core guerrillas,  well-trained,  professionally 
led,  and  Inspired  and  helped  from  Cuba. 

Some  Intelligence  specialists  think  the 
guerrillas  are  perfecting  a  new  pattern  for 
subversion. 

Previously,  guerrilla  doctrine  emphasized 
winning  the  support  of  local  peasants.  This 
was  basic  to  tactics  of  both  China's  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Cuba's  Guevara.  In  Bolivia,  how- 
ever, the  guerrillas  established  themselves  in 
a  thinly  populated  region  and  made  no  effort 
to  win  over  the  few  peasants  there. 

This  may  be  a  tactical  adaptation  to  a 
Latin-American  reality:  Peasants  In  Vene- 
zuela, Celombla,  Peru  and  elsewhere  have 
been  largely  apathetic  or  even  openly  hostile 
to  guerrillas  operating  among  them.  Current 
guerrilla  thinking.  It  Is  said,  may  be  to  create 
In  some  isolated  area  a  force  so  strong  that 
back-country  dwellers  will  co-operate  out  of 
self-interest  rather  than  Ideology  or  belief  In 
revolutionary  benefits. 

Guerrilla  Intentions  and  tactics  may  be 
clouded  In  mystery,  but  there  Is  no  mystery 
about  the  possible  threat  to  Bolivia's  stabil- 
ity. This  Is  already  developing  along  several 
lines. 

Bolivia's  Army  Is  becoming  frustrated, 
with  almost  nothing  to  show  for  two  months 
of  chasing  guerrillas.  Both  President  Bar- 
rlentos and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
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Alfredo  Ovando  Condla.  have  loat  prestige 
because  of  the  apparent  oonfualon  and 
Indeclalon. 

There  U  growing  concern  that  the  Army 
will  uee  Ite  unpreparednesa  as  an  excuse  to 
demand  greatly  increased  military  spending 
ThU  could  touch  off  a  new  wave  of  Inflation. 
and  perhape  even  undermine  the  small,  deli- 
cately balanced  Bolivian  economy,  observers 
here  are  warning. 

The  military,  along  with  most  other  Bo- 
livian Oovemment  agencies,  took  cutbacks 
In  funds  In  this  years  budget  when  Presi- 
dent Barrlentoe  decreed  "austerity"  In  every- 
thing except  economic  development. 

Even  before  the  guerrilla  outbreak,  this 
was  causing  grumbling  among  some  officers. 
The  Army  now  Is  demanding  a  special  fund 
of  a  million  dollars  a  month  for  the  guerrilla 
campaign,  plus  bigger  sums  Uter  on.  Con- 
tinued over  many  months,  this  would  be  big 
money  In  Bolivia,  with  a  national  budget  of 
only  60  million  dollars  a  year 

Bolivia's  economy,  which  teetered  on  the 
brink  of  collapse  for  years,  now  Is  rated 
strong  enough  to  absorb  some  shocks. 

The  state-owned  un  mines,  which  pro- 
duce 90  per  cent  of  the  country's  foreign- 
exchange  earnings,  are  working  profitably 
for  the  first  time  since  they  were  national- 
ized in  1952. 

Direct  US.  economic  aid  la  putting  30  mll- 
Uon  dollars  a  year  into  Bolivia  Other  loans 
and  private  Investments  will  add  several 
millions  more  during  1967 

Construction,  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment. Is  reviving. 

But  the  economy  is  not  stpjug  enough  to 
resist  many  sizable  political  shoiks— such  as 
a  military  take-over  trU^ered  by  officer  dl.5- 
satlsfactlon  with  the  Governments  han- 
dling of  the  guerrillas.  That  Is  the  longer- 
range  worry  posed  by  the  continued  presence 
of  the  guerrillas. 

THE    U.S.    VIEWPOINT 

The  guerrilla  outbreak  also  poses  a  real 
quandary  for  the  U  S 

Washington  would  like  to  see  the  guer- 
rillas defeated,  quickly  and  decisively  But 
the  U.S.  is  avoiding  any  appearance  of  get- 
ting Involved  In  any  ftgh'-lnfi! 

At  BoUvla's  request.  U  S  training  of  Bo- 
livian Army  units  in  antlguerrlUa  tactics  has 
been  speeded  up.  A  15-inan  Special  Forces 
training  team  is  working  with  a  BolUian 
battalion  that.  It  Is  e.xpected.  ultimately  will 
become  the  main  fcrce  ag.ilnst  the  guerrillas. 
Helicopters  and  some  communications  equip- 
ment have  been  delivered  for  antlguerrlUa 
work. 

But  U.S.  military  men — and  even  Peace 
Corps  men — have  been  pulled  out  of  the 
guerrilla  zone.  BoU\lan  requests  for  napalm, 
heavy  military  equipment  and  more  aircraft 
were  turned  down 

In  La  Paz,  there  is  geiiulne  doubt  that  the 
U.3.  could,  through  military  involvement  or 
economic  aid,  shape  the  future  of  a  country 
like  Bolivia  even  If  it  wanted  to. 

Says  one  seasoned  follower  of  Bolivian  af- 
fairs: "The  U.S.  cannot  defeat  the  guerrillas 
In  Bolivia.  The  Bolivians  stiil  can.  If  they 
have  the  will  to  do  it  Bolivia  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a  prosperous,  free  country— If  Bo- 
livians, themselves,  have  the  wir.  ' 

(From  the  Washington  btar    June  21,  1967] 

CAsnto  FoRcrs  Strong   Support 

(By  Carl  T   Rowan) 

If  you've  been  waiting  for  Fidel  Castro  s 
Communist  regime  to  be  crushed  by  popular 
revolt,  forget  It. 

Cuba's  government  Is  the  most  stable  in 
Latin  America  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
serious  opposition  to  Castro."  according  to 
totally  reliable  reports  from  Havana. 

Under  Russian  guidance.  Castro  has  set  up 
a  police  state  apparatus  that  diplomats  call 
"one  of  the  moet  etTectlve  in  the  world  " 


And  he  has  moved  shrewdly  to  to.ss  favors 
to  students  and  lift  old  Injustices  otT  tlip 
peasants  and  Negroes,  with  the  result  that 
even  his  bitterest  enemies  admit  that  the 
bearded  ex-rebel  has  a  significant  popular 
following 

Beyond  that,  of  the  three  men  most  likely 
to  challenge  Castro's  leadership,  he  has  had 
one  killed,  another  imprisoned,  the  third. 
Ernesto  iChei  Guevara,  dropped  out  of  sight 
on  March  21,  1965 

The  key  to  i?overnmental  stability  In  Cuba 
13  Interior  Minister  Ramlro  Valdez.  "the  J. 
Edgar  HcKjver  of  Cuba— plus."  as  some  dip- 
lomats describe  him 

Under  Russian  guidance.  Valdez  set  up  a 
neighborhood  spy  system  called  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  Revolution  This  group 
gives  out  free  polio  shots.  Issues  ration  cards 
and  engages  in  various  public  service  proj- 
ects to  maintain  close  rapport  \\ith  the  peo- 
ple Its  main  purpose,  however,  Is  to  ensure 
that  every  Cuban  la  patched  by  several 
others 

The  Department  of  State  Security  has  a 
covert  unit  whose  re.sp>onsibi!lty  Is  to  pene- 
trate every  factory,  women's  club,  children's 
group.  These  hidden  Informers  have  played 
havoc  with  non-Communist  elTorUs  to  main- 
tain Intelligence  agents  on  the  Island. 

But  Castro's  snMd  porition  also  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Cuba  has  about  100  000  "beca- 
dos.  "  or  students  with  government  scholar- 
ships Ciistro  ha.s  made  education  his  big 
push,  and  non-Communist  diplomats  con- 
cede that  he   has  made  great  progress 

Thu.s  Cuban  students  are  said  to  form  the 
core  of  Castro's  backers 

Then,  one  of  Castro's  first  acts  was  to 
declare  all  beaches  open  to  all  Cubans.  This 
scored  heavily  with  Cuba's  Negroes  and 
urban  workers  whom  the  Batista  regime 
had  barred  from  choice  bathing  areas. 

One  Ne^ro.  Juan  .\lmelda.  Is  now  acting 
minister  of  defense  and  made  the  M.tv  Day 
speech  normally  given  by  Fidel  Fidel's 
brother.  Raul,  still  holds  the  title  of  defense 
minister,  but  rumors  have  it  that  Fidel  gave 
power  to  .Mmeld.i  when  he  had  .i  falling  out 
with  Raul  Other  reports,  seemingly  more 
reliable,  say  Raul  broke  his  kneecap  skiing 
m  Eastern  Europe  and  Is  merely  recuper- 
ating 

Fidel's  strong  position  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  armed  bands  that  opposed  him 
early  In  his  regime  no  longer  roam  the 
countryside  There  is  now  no  visible  overt 
opposition  to  C.istro  in  Cuba. 

American  officials  have  concluded  that  If 
Castro  is  to  be  overthrown.  It  will  come 
throtiKh  a  "palace  revolt"  that  no  one  now 
expects. 

Castro  moved  to  clo.se  the  d'XJr  on  palace 
revolts  years  ago  when  he  had  his  men  shoot 
down  the  plane  of  Camllo  Clenfuegos.  a  sort 
of  coequal  during  the  revolution.  Then.  In 
the  summer  of  1959.  another  top  fellow- 
rebel.  Huber  Matos.  was  hauled  before  a 
kangaroo  court  after  he  protested  the  drift 
toward  communism.  Matos  is  still  In  prison. 
And  Che  Guevara'  Every  diplomat  and 
Intelligence  agent  has  his  own  guess  as  to 
whether  Castro  had  him  killed,  or  whether 
this  architect  of  insurgency  Is  doing  Just 
what  Castro  claims,  sneaking  about  Latin 
America   planning   other   revolutions. 

Castro  has  about  50.000  political  prisoners 
behind  bars  There  are  also  about  28.000 
Cubans  whom  Castro  dl.strusts  and  calls 
"gusanos"  (worms).  He  has  put  them  In 
UMAPs  (Military  Units  to  Aid  Production), 
a  sort  of  combination  concentration  camp- 
Oeorgla  chain  gang-Job  corps  operation. 

Told  that  Castro  and  the  Communists 
seem  to  have  Cuba  In  an  Iron  grip,  an  ever- 
hopeful  American  asked  a  free  world  diplo- 
mat If  maybe  bad  health  would  get  the 
Cuban  dictator 

"No,  he  seems  strong  as  an  ox."  was  the 
reply  "And  he's  even  got  the  sense  to  take 
whiskey  and  women  in  mcxleration." 


PERMANE3^rr        SETTLEMENT        OP 
CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we  would 
be  wise  to  consider  all  sensible  and  fea- 
sible proposals  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  professor 
of  Middle  Eastern  studies  who  makes 
what  appears  to  be  several  sensible  pro- 
posals. In  order  to  share  these  com- 
ments and  recommendations  with  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Prof.  R.  Stephen  Humphreys 
of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Languages  and  LnrsATURE,  Uni- 
vERsrrT    or    Michigan. 

Ann  A'bo'-,  Mich..  June  12,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVi.nRlGHT. 
Senate  Office  Buildxng. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fx^lbright:  Now  that  the 
recent  Ar.ib-Israel  war  seems  to  have  ended, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  United 
States  Will  Inevitably  find  itself  profoundly 
involved  In  any  attempts  by  the  belligerents 
and  Interested  parties  to  reach  a  settlement. 
I  wish  to  express  my  hope  and  confidence 
that  yuu  wnll  exert  all  po-sslble  Influence 
to  keep  this  country  from  any  policy  of 
narrow  partisanship  or  vlndlctlveness. 

The  easy  thing  for  this  country  would  be 
to  kick   Nafser   now  that  he  appears  to  be 
down,  for  we  have  long  been   bedeviled  by 
his   ambitions,   and   IrrlUted    (perhaps   un- 
duly i    by   his   contemptuous   rhetoric.   And 
noA'  he  has  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  dls- 
itfiter    precisely    by    his   own    ambition    and 
vainglory.  It  would  be  e.isy  for  the  United 
St.ites  to  support  Israel'.s  harsh  demands,  all 
the  more  as  religion,  sentiment,  and  our  own 
large   Jewish   community    unite    us    to   this 
latter  country.  Even  so.  we  must  resist  these 
all   too  human  temptations,  and  recall  our 
tradition   oN  humanity   and    understanding 
towards  the  vanquished — a  tradition  which 
was  on:e.  In  the  Reconstruction  Era,  aban- 
doned with  disastrous  results.  In  particular, 
we    cannot    forget   our   great   material   and 
cultural    interests    In    the    Arab    world,    nor 
that  the  Arabs  do  Indeed  have  a  case  against 
Israel  and  Zionism,  however  Ineptly  Messrs. 
Tomeh   and    A%vad    al-Kony   may   present  It. 
Our    material    interests    are    basically    ac- 
cess to  the  oil  of  the  Near  East,  and  the  fore- 
stalling of  a  monopoly  of  Russian  Influence 
in    the   area.   Culturally,   the  United   States 
h.as  many  ties  to  the  Arao  world,  and  It  will 
suffice  to  name  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  the  American  University  of  Cairo,  and 
the   fellowships   and    archaeological   expedi- 
tions sponsored   by   t^.e  American  Research 
Center  in  Egypt    AH  this  will  surely  be  sacrl- 
tlced,  and  so  needlessly.  If  the  United  States 
takes  a  partls.in  and  emotional  stand  In  Its 
future  policy  towards  the  Arab  world.  It  l» 
essential   that  we  make  every  effort  to  es- 
tablish peace  terms  which  are  at  once  ac- 
cepuible  to  both  parties,  and  give  some  hope 
of   stability.   This    will    be   no   eixsy   task,  to 
say  the  very   least,  and   will  surely  require 
an  Inflnlte  patience  on  our  part   But  If  such 
terms  exist  at  all.  the  United  States  should 
be  In  a  strong  position  to  find  them  and  get 
them  accepted,  since  this  government  has.  or 
ought  to  have,  a  considerable  Inflvience  with 
Israel,  while  the  Arabs  are  in  an  extremely 
weak    position,    albeit    their    demands    and 
claims  will  have  a  very  self-interested  Rus- 
sian 6upp>ort. 

A    settlement    along    the    following    line* 
would.  I  think,  adequately  safeguard  our  own 
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interests   and   the    legitimate    goals   of   the 
belligerent  parties: 

I   The  frontiers  ought  to  be  drawn  along 
the  1949  armistice  lines,  with  the  exception 
of  Jerusalem.  These  boundaries  are  not  al- 
ways terribly  rational,  I  know,  but  to  change 
them  around  would  surely  create  more  prob- 
lems than  It  would  solve.  In  particular,  Is- 
rael cannot  be  permitted  to  retain  the  weet 
bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  because  this  tract, 
small  as  It  Is,  Is  the  only  part  of  Hussayn's 
kingdom  which  makes  Jordan  at  all  economi- 
cally viable.  The   Gaza  strip,   too.   with   Its 
large  population    of   Arab   refugees,   cannot 
very  well  be  absorbed  In  a  Jewish  state  with- 
out great  further  hardship  to  these  people. 
II.  Israel  has  a  legitimate  Interest  In  se- 
curing herself  from  further  commando  raids 
from  the  Arab  side  of  the  line,  and  therefore 
I  would  recommend  a  system  of  broad  demili- 
tarized zones.  These  would  remain  under  the 
idmlnlstratlons  of  the  countries  out  of  which 
tbey  were   carved,   but   they   would   be   pa- 
trolled by  U.N.  security  forces,  whose  presence 
would  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  Internation- 
al agreement.   It   should  be   clear   that   the 
countries  which  administered  these  districts 
would  have  full  economic,  political,  and  fis- 
cal rights  In  them.  Tentatively.  I  would  sug- 
gest the   following  demilitarized  zones:    all 
parU  of  Jordan  west  of  the  Jordan  River;  on 
the  rest  of  Israel's  eastern  border,  Jordanian 
and  Syrian  troops  would  withdraw  east  of 
a  line  marked  by  Qneltra.  Irbld,  Karak,  and 
PeUa;  the  Gaza  Strip  and  large  parts  of  east- 
ern Slnal,  with  al-Arlsh  being  the  closest  per- 
missible  Egyptian   outpost.   Israel   Is   rather 
UK)  narrow  a  country  for  such  large  wlth- 
drawH.ls  on  Us  side  of  the  line,  but  It  too 
ahould  remove  its   armed   frontier   posts  at 
least. 

This  sort  of  arrangement  will  certainly 
be  most  unpalatable  to  both  parties,  and  Is- 
rael especially  will  not  wish  to  accept  it,  but 
the  kind  of  unmedlated  confrontation  of  hos- 
tile forces  which  has  existed  for  the  last 
twenty  years  is  a  severe  threat  to  peace  and 
local  security,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  be 
relnstltuted. 

III.  Jerusalem  ought  to  be  International- 
ized If  at  all  poFslble.  If  Israel  cannot  be 
made  to  surrender  her  jurisdiction,  then  she 
must  provide  for  free  access  to  the  city  and 
its  shrines  for  all  three  faiths,  and  for  citi- 
zens of  all  states. 

'IV  The  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the  Suez 
Canal  must  be  declared  International  water- 
ways, open  to  .sh!p.=  of  all  states  not  lii  a  con- 
dition of  active  hostility  to  Egypt.  But  the 
admlnlstr-itlon  and  revenues  of  Suez  must  re- 
main in  Egyptian  hands,  for  the  canal  Is  vital 
to  her  terribly  strained  economy. 

V.  Some  system  of  arms  control  must  be 
Instituted.  This  Is  not  an  area  which  I 
pretend  to  know  anything  about,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  multi-lateral  agree- 
ment between  the  Powers  would  be  the  most 
effectl\e  Instrim.ent  or  arms  control. 

VI.  Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
refugees  from  the  war  of  1948.  (Pray  God  we 
have  none  from  this  last  struggle.)  This  Is 
surely  the  most  intricate  and  emotion-laden 
of  all  the  lss\ies  confronting  Israel  and  the 
.\rabs.  and  I  would  be  deceiving  only  myself 
If  I  pretended  to  have  an  easy  solution. 
Nevertheless,  until  this  question  Is  settled, 
there  cannot  be  peace  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israel  Essentially,  a  solution  will  require  that 
the  Arabs  give  up  the  delusion  that  they 
can  sweep  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine  and 
thereby  restore  the  refugees  to  their  old  land^; 
but  It  win  equally  require  that  the  Israelis 
stop  turning  their  backs  on  a  group  of  people 
for  whose  plight  they  bear  a  most  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  Impracticable  to  resettle 
these  refugees  In  Israel,  of  course,  but  per- 
haps she  could  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  them  elsewhere. 
Something  must  be  done,  at  any  rate,  In 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  any  plan  will 
have  to  face,  and  we  cannot  realistically  ex- 


pect the  Arab  states  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  a  solution.  They  wiU  be  badly  enough 
taxed  to  absorb  the  refugees  Into  their  social- 
economic  struc'tures. 

These  arrangements  ought  to  be  embodied 
In  a  treaty  signed  by  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  Such  a  treaty,  of  course,  ^fll  be  an  Im- 
plicit admission  by  the  Arabs  that  Israel  does 
in  fact  exist  as  a  state,  and  hence  that  they 
no  longer  have  the  right  to  caU  for  her  an- 
nlhUatlon.  This  admission  of  what  to  us 
appears  a  patent  fact  will  prove  a  severe 
strain  for  the  Arab  leaders,  and  an  even 
greater  one  for  their  people.  We  must  realize 
that  any  Arab  leader  who  makes  such  an 
admission  Is  as  good  as  forfeiting  the  loyalty 
of  his  people,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  he  will 
need  all  the  support  we  can  give  him  to  hope 
to  stay  In  power. 

I  shaU  conclude  by  noting  that  last  week  s 
war  was  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  mutual 
hostility  and  contempt  between  Arab  and 
Jew.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  I  have  outlined  above,  or  any 
others,  will  do  away  with  this  heritage. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  avoiding  an  attempt  to 
bring  this  confrontation  to  an  end.  Those 
of  us  who  are  students  of  the  Near  East  often 
comment  that  only  Israel  unites  the  Arabs, 
but  we  know  that  Is  not  the  case.  The  Pal- 
estine problem  Is  the  thing  which  most  of 
all  rends  the  Arab  world  and  turns  Its  mem- 
bers against  themselves.  It  Is  the  thing  which 
makes  Impossible  a  rational  calculation  of 
national  goals,  agreements  between  the  Arab 
states  based  on  common  Interests,  etc.  It 
Is  long  since  time  that  the  United  States  did 
Its  utmost  to  rid  the  world  of  thU  curse. 
With  sincere  regards, 

R.  Stephen  Humphreys. 


\. 


PAYMENT  OF   PHYSICIANS   UNDER 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  much-needed  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1965.  Under  part  B  of  medicare,  the 
Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  Bene- 
fits for  the  Aged,  a  physician  may  re- 
ceive payment  for  covered  services  in 
two  ways.  These  two  methods  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "direct  billing"  and  "assign- 
ment." Under  the  latter,  the  patient  and 
the  doctor  complete  the  insurance  form, 
and  the  doctor  sends  the  completed  form 
to  the  carrier.  Under  the  direct  billing 
method,  the  doctor  sends  to  the  patient 
an  itemized  bill,  the  patient  pays  the 
physician,  receives  a  receipted  Itemized 
bill,  and  this  is  sent  to  the  carrier  for 
reimbursement. 

It  is  when  the  direct  billing  alternative 
is  used  that  a  most  serious  problem  has 
arisen  insofar  as  the  senior  citizen  pa- 
tient is  concerned.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  shall  quote  from  the  testimony 
that  the  poverty  subcommittee  received 
from  Mr.  William  R.  Hutton,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens: 

One  reason  many  elderly  poor  do  not  bene- 
fit from  Medicare  Is  direct  billing  by  doctors 
who  treat  the  elderly.  How  this  deprives  sen- 
iors of  needed  health  care  Is  shown  In  the 
case  of  the  National  Cotmcll  member  who 
reported  waiting  six  months  for  reimburse- 
ment of  a  doctor  bill  for  major  surgery. 

In  order  to  get  a  receipted  Itemized  bill 
so  he  could  collect  Medicare  Insurance,  the 
member  borrowed  from  a  personal  loan  firm 
to  pay  his  doctor  bill.  The  member  tells  us 
the  loan  accvimulated  Interest  at  a  frighten- 
ing rate.  ,,  ^, 

As  the  months  passed,  with  no  Medicare 
reimbursement,   the  loan  firm  became  Im- 


patient for  repayment.  It  threatened  court 
action.  To  satisfy  the  lender  that  the  loan 
actually  went  to  pay  a  doctor  bill  covered  by 
Medicare,  our  member  asked  the  Medicare 
payment  agency.  In  this  case  Blue  Shield,  for 
a  statement  confirming  the  fact  It  was  con- 
sidering the  Medicare  claim  of  our  member. 
The  payment  agency  refused  this  request. 

Fortunately  for  our  member,  the  Medicare 
reimbursement  came  through  before  the  loan 
firm  could  file  a  collection  suit. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
recommends  a  system  that  requires  doctors 
to  send  their  bills  directly  to  Medicare  pay- 
ment agencies  as  they  presently  do  under 
Blue  Shield  plans  or  allow  patients  to  send 
unrecelved  bills  Instead  of  receipted  ones  as 
the  law  now  directs.  Medicare  would  either 
pay  the  doctor  directly  or  send  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  patient  for  transmission  to 
the  doctor. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  this  kind  of 
situation  cannot  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  strange  indeed 
that  a  measure,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  relieve  the  financial  strain  and  hard- 
ship for  many  of  our  senior  citizens,  has 
resulted  in  some  cases  in  heartache,  frus- 
tration, and  hardship.  The  bill  that  I  in- 
troduce will  eliminate  this  hardship. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  permit 
the  patient  to  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis 
of  an  itemized  bill.  The  patient  would  be 
able  to  secure  payment  from  the  carrier 
by  presenting  an  itemized  bill  instead  of 
a  paid  receipt.  This  would  eliminate  the 
case  illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hutton  and  others  •where  the  citizen  had 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  doctor  bill. 
I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
act  expeditiously  on  the  bill. 


LUCE   SPEAKS  TO  NATIONAL  COAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Luce, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  spoke  to 
those  attending  the  50th  anniversary 
convention  of  tlie  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion on  June  19.  delivering  an  effective 
discussion  of  coals  promising  future. 

I  have  secured  a  copy  of  his  remarks 
and  wish  to  make  them  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  continuing  the 
observance  of  this  week  as  National  Coal 
Week. 

This  week  of  June  18  through  June  24 
was  so  designated  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
read  to  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention on  June  19. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Under  Secretai-y  Luce's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Charles  F.  Luce,  Under  Secre- 
tary  OF  the   Interior,   Before  the   50th 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the  National 
Co.AL  AssociATio;^.  Washington,  DC,  Jxjne 
19,  1967 

Your  organization  grew  out  of  a  request  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1917,  through  - 
his  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  for 
organized  assistance  from  the  coal  Industry 
In  the  war  effort. 

An  anniversary,  especially  a  Golden  Annl- 
versarv.  Is  traditionally  au  occasion  to  remi- 
nisce. Today,  however,  I  want  to  take  only  a 
very  brief  look  backward,  and  then  turn  to 
the  challenges  and  opportvmitles  confront- 
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tng  the  National  Coal  Association  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  retrospect,  coal  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  great  American  Industrial 
society  was  built  The  coal  Industry  has 
weathered  many  ch.inges  in  the  national 
economy  and  national  defense  requirements 
You  have  successfully  met  the  competition 
ol  rapid  growth  of  tilternate  sources  of 
energy  by  devising  new  concepts  of  m'xnage- 
ment  and  new  technologies  In  the  mining. 
processing,  transportation  and  utilization  of 
coal.  Your  remarkable  accomplishments  In 
recent  years,  characterized  by  a  gam  in  aver- 
age productivity  from  7  to  more  than  18  tons 
per  man  day  In  little  over  a  decade,  h.ive  re- 
ceived worldwide  recognition.  Coal  produc- 
tion, this  year  an  estimated  record  550  mil- 
lion tons.  Is  expected  to  reach  800  million 
tons  by  1980.  All  of  these  developments  and 
projections  are  evidence  that  the  coal  Indus- 
try— both  management  and  labor — has  some 
Imaginative,  forward  looking  thinkers. 

Although  the  outlook  for  coal  Is  generally 
favorable,  your  industry  is  confronted  with 
challenges  that  will  put  to  the  test  your  In- 
genuity and  technology  You  are  well  aware 
of  these  challenges.  Foremost  among  them 
are  the  accelerating  growth  of  nuclear  power 
generation  and  the  compelling  environmen- 
tal problems  of  air  pollution,  stream  con- 
tamination and  land  surface  destruction 
You  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you 

With  coal  no  longer  powering  the  Nation's 
railways,  the  generation  of  electricity  Is  Its 
chief  market.  But  nuclear  power  has  estab- 
lished a  foothold  In  one  cf  coal's  major 
market  areas — the  TV'A  region— and  nuclear 
is  obtaining  an  unexpectedly  rapid  increase 
In  commitments  for  new  electric  generating 
capacity  throughout  the  Nation.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  new  capacity  ordered  last  year 
was  nuclear  and  I  have  seen  estimates  that 
It  will  reach  75  percent  this  year.  As  for 
uranium  supply,  the  .\EC  estimates  that  re- 
serves are  double  the  highest  estimates  for 
nuclear  fuel  requirements  by  1980.  by  which 
time  breeder  reactors  are  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  that  while  there  may  be  some 
cost  Increases  they  will  not  be  great  enough 
to  upset  the  present  competitive  position  of 
nuclear  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  electric  power  produc- 
tion Is  doubling  every  10  years  and  nuclear 
energy  will  not  drive  coal  out  of  that  market 
Coal  currently  provides  more  than  55  percent 
of  our  total  generation  of  electric  power  and 
can  still  double  Its  sales  for  power  produc- 
tion by  1980.  But  to  do  so  It  will  have  to  be- 
come Increasingly  cost  competitive  with  nu- 
clear, and  more  Importantly,  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution 

Transcending  all  other  problems  for  coal 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public  Is  air  pollution  The 
American  public  has  become  aroused  over 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution  This  is  a  good 
thing.  But  It  has  special  meaning  for  the 
coal  Industry.  Let  me  give  you  Ju.st  one  ex- 
ample. In  New  York  City  there  exists  a  very 
active  Cltlzens-for-Clean-Alr  organization 
Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping quoting  its  chairman  as  follows  "It's  a 
Joke  In  the  nuclear  age  .  to  go  on  build- 
ing coal-burning  powerp'.ants  ••  This  quote 
to  me  dramatizes  one  of  the  big  problems 
facing  the  coal  Industry 

It  serves  no  good  purpose  to  point  out  that 
air  pollution  Is  caused  by  many  of  mans 
activities  that  have  no  relationship  to  coal 
The  fact  that  only  about  '  j  of  contaminants 
In  the  atmosphere  result  from  generation 
of  heat  and  power  by  fuel  combustion  is 
beside  the  point  The  point  is  that  roai  is 
a  significant  contributor  to  air  pollution, 
particularly  In  areas  of  heavy  Industrial 
concentration  and  large  population  centers, 
and  the  public  demands  that  air  pollution 
be  attack  and  defeated 

This  may  mean  increased  costs  for  new 
processes  and  equipment  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution from  the  burning  of  coal.  If  we  fall 


to  develop  the  new  processes  or  equipment 
It  win  mean  lost  markets.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior's  coa!  experts  advise  me  that 
If  air  pollution  regulations  with  respect  to 
SO^  levels  at  Federal  Installations  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  ex- 
tended to  all  plants  In  those  three  cities — 
Just  those  three  cities — and  If  we  do  not 
clean  up  the  coal  combustion  process,  be- 
tween 1936  and  1980  you  will  sell  some  100 
million   tons   less   of   coal 

Just  as  Americans  are  aware  of  the  un- 
plea.santness  and  unhealthfulness  of  air  pol- 
lution, we  must  recognize  that  costs  of  a 
cleaner  atmosphere  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  producers,  users,  and  the  ultimate  bene- 
nci.irles— the  public  All  must  shxre  the 
burden. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Independently 
and  In  cooperation  with  others,  including  the 
government  and  the  electric  power  utilities. 
your  industry  has  taken  steps  toward  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  from  coal.  Are  you  doing 
all  that  you  can?  Only  you  can  answer  that 
question 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we,  too, 
ask  ourselves:  "Are  we  doing  all  we  can?" 
Our  frank  answer  has  to  be  "no."  But  we 
aren't  relaxing;  we  are  looking  for  the  means 
to  do  more 

Our  marching  orders  came  last  January 
from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  his 
message  on  Protecting  our  National  Heritage. 
He  said : 

■Sulfur  compounds — created  wherever 
coal  or  oU  is  burned— threaten  the  environ- 
ment of  almost  every  city  and  town  In  Amer- 
ica. 

"We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  industry  and  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  enormous  Im- 
portance to  every  secuon  of  the  nation  and 
to  many  economic  Interests.  Americas  tech- 
nology and  natural  resour;-es  development 
are  intimately  involved  In  any  program  that 
affects  fuels  and  their  uses.  Great  Invest- 
ments have  been  made  on  given  assumptions 
about  these  fuels  and  uses. 

"The.'e  considerations  require  that  we  ap- 
proach the  pollution  problem  with  respect 
for  Its  complexity  and  Its  economic  Implica- 
tions. 

"But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  Indeed 
the  health  of  the  whole  urban  and  rural 
environment,  also  require  us  to  approach  the 
pol.utioa  problem  with  urgency  and  tenac- 
ity" 

An  exciting  prospect  In  the  air  pollution 
field,  we  believe.  Is  a  project  Interior  has 
undertaken  with  welcome  help  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  perfect  an  alkalized 
alumina  process  for  the  removal  of  sulfur 
dioxide  from  residues  of  fossil  fuel  combus- 
tion This  process  appears  to  thrive  on  sul- 
fur-rich fuels— the  more  sulfur  in  the  fuel, 
the  more  we  can  remove  and  sell  to  balance 
the  costs  with  the  benefits.  We  would  like 
to  move  our  process  along  more  rapidly — 
the  times  demand  quick  action  -and  we 
think    we   can   do   this,   possibly   quite   soon. 

Not  only  are  we  exploring  the  economic 
reclamation  of  sulfur,  .'sulfuric  acid  and 
other  commercial  w;e:ul  products  from  the 
residues  of  fossil  fuel  combustion,  but  we 
are  studying  methods  for  increasing  efficien- 
cies in  combustion  The  gains  would  be  two- 
fold cleaner  air  and  more  efflelent  use  of 
our  natural  resources.  This  Is  conservation 
with  a  capital  "C" 

There  may  be  little  need  to  remind  you 
that  land  and  water  despoliation  have  be- 
come serious  problems  for  all  extractive  In- 
dustries Tlie  Pre.sldent  has  called  for  a  na- 
tional criLsade  to  restore  and  protect  the 
qua;ity  of  our  envlron.Tient.  Other  national 
and  state  leaders  as  well  as  business  and 
citizen  groups  have  warned  that  In  our 
search  for  clean  water  and  usable  space 
America  can  no  longer  afford  practices  that 
harm  such  resources. 

At   this  point   I   want   to  commend  those 


responsible  producers  of  your  Industry  who 
vx.utUarlly  have  instituted  effective  pro- 
gr.ims  of  land  restoration  and  acid  drainage 
prevention  In  advance  of  regulations.  The 
Mined-land  Conservation  Conference,  an 
afnUate  of  your  Association,  has  actively  pro- 
moted educatloual  programs  on  land  con- 
servation. 

To  alleviate  the  problems  of  land  and 
water  despoliation,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
other  Interior  agencie.s  are  working  to  de- 
velop a  .arlety  of  land  and  water  pollution 
prevention  and  control  methods.  We  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  the  nationwide 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  authorized 
by  the  Appal.ichian  Regional  Development 
Act.  Our  recommendations  coming  out  cf 
this  study  have  gone  to  the  Executive  Olflce 
of  the  President. 

If  coil  Is  to  realize  Its  potential  in  the 
future,  large  sums  will  be  required  for  re- 
search and  development  in  all  phases  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  utili/.at;on  of  coal, 
including  programs  of  environment.U  im- 
provement and  protection.  Government  will 
help  where  It  can  and  should  The  go.il  must 
be  maximum  public  benelit  at  minimum  cost 
Beciuse  coal  contains  an  almost  Infinite 
number  of  chemical  constituents.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  one  day,  under  the  quickening 
pace  of  technological  research,  its  role  as  a 
chemical  resource  will  be  applied  to  count- 
lesjj  purposes-  from  fabrics  to  sophisticated 
fuels  for  the  space  age  and  that  Its  values 
for  such  uses  may  approach  and  exceed  its 
value  for  conventional  uses  as  we  know  them 
today.  Already  the  potentials  for  coal  are  be- 
ing explored  for  such  a  wide  rantie  of  uses 
as  proteins  In  our  food,  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  black,  and  the  production  of  gasoline. 
Recently  Secretary  Udall  dedicated  at  Cre- 
sap.  West  Virginia,  our  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search's pilot  plant  aimed  at  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  competitive  priced  gasoline.  It  is 
our  first  pilot  plant.  The  decision  to  move  to 
pilot  plant  stage  came  only  after  successful 
benchwork  and  process  development,  and 
after  very  careful  independent  analysis.  The 
pl.iiu  is  now  In  the  'shake-down  '  phase  of 
operation,  and  the  entire  plant  will  be  on 
stream  within  the  next  few  months.  Secre- 
tary Udall  expre.'^sed  the  hope  that  this  pilot 
plant  will  provide  the  dat.i  needed  for  deisgn 
of  a  commercial  plant  by  the  early  1970s,  and 
operation  of  a  commerci.il  plant  bv  Industry 
prior  to  1975 

If  tins  supplemental  source  of  gasoline  pro- 
Mdes  as  little  as  10  percent  of  the  market  by 
I:»80.  It  will  account  for  appro.xlmately  100 
million  tons  of  coal:  and  If  the  savings  are  as 
low  as  one  cent  per  gallon,  total  savings  to 
the  American  public  will  approximate  $2  bil- 
lion per  year 

Another  substantial  project  of  our  Office 
of  Coiil  Research  Is  development  of  several 
processes  for  synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  coal. 
These  proce-sses  include  hydro-gaslficatlon  In 
which  the  American  Gas  Association  is  par- 
ticipating; the  gasification  of  lignite:  and  the 
two-stage,  high-pressure  gaslfier  at  your  own 
BCR  lab. 

When  the  production  of  high  B.t  u.  gas 
from  coal  becomes  economically  feasible  as 
a  supplement  to  natural  gas.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  co.'^ts  to  consumers  will  be  less  than 
If  natural  gas  were  the  only  source  of  supply- 
Here  again,  if  only  10  percent  of  the  market 
in  1980  wore  to  be  supplied  by  gas  from  coal, 
It  would  provide  markets  for  another  100 
million  tons  per  year  of  coal. 

The  successful  conversion  of  coal  to  both 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  not  only  will  benefit 
consumers  and  your  Industry,  but  It  will 
add  Importantly  to  our  nation's  security 
t.irough  flexibility  of  energy  supplies  and 
opportunities  for  substitutions  and  Inter- 
changes among  fuel  and  energy  sources.  The 
war  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  possible 
consequences  to  our  supply  of  foreign  oil 
dramatizes  the  point. 

Another  OCR  program  scheduled  for  opera- 
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uon  this  year  Is  a  pilot  plant  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  for  the  production 
of  bricks  and  other  construction  materials 
from  fly-ash.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  program 
includes  the  testing  of  a  fluldlzed-bed  pro- 
cess for  increasing  the  efficacy  and  lowering 
the  costs  of  fly-ash  removal.  This  is  the  kind 
of  double-play  action  we're  coming  to  ex- 
pect   from     Walter     Hlboard     and     George 

Fumich.  ,    ,  , 

Development  of  a  commercial  market  for 
these  wu:,te  materials  should  Induce  electric 
eeneratlng  plants  to  Install  equipment  in 
their  plantii  for  more  efficient  fly-ash  coUec- 
uon  Our  people  estimate  that  the  use  of 
fly-ash  for  bricks  could  result  in  by-product 
credits  that  would  reduce  power  plant  fuel 
costs  by  two  cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s,  and 
thus  help  coal  remain  competitive  with  nu- 
clear. 

The  OCR  also  hopes  to  make  a  major  con- 
tnbution  to  the  use  of  coal  by  the  develop- 
ment ol  a  new  system  for  treating  sewage 
and  organic  wastes  with  coal.  OCR  and  our 
Water  Polluiion  Control  Administration  are 
working  Jointly  on  this  program.  If  success- 
ful, a  lanie  new  market  for  coal  would  be 
created,  with  beneficial  effects  on  both  our 
water  resources  and  our  national  economy. 
Tais  is  an  excellent  example  of  today's  inte- 
grated approaches  to  matters  of  environ- 
ment .Tucl  resource  use. 

Other  important  activities  of  our  Depart- 
ment pertaining  to  coal  Include  the  explora- 
uon  and  related  programs  of  the  geological 
Survey  in  providing  information  on  the  loca- 
tion, extent  and  quality  of  our  coal  re- 
senes.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  the 
growth  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  West. 
.\:so.  the  Survey,  along  with  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  is  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
program  of  acid  mine  drainage  control,  one 
of  the  toughest  technical  problems  we  face. 
We  continue  to  be  deeply  involved  In  re- 
learch  in  mine  safety.  Mine  safety  Involves 
not  only  the  obvious  and  Important  humani- 
tarian considerations,  but  also  Is  essential 
to  efficiency  and  economic  operations.  Among 
slgnllicant  recent  achievements  has  been  the 
development  of  a  highly  effective  automatic 
methane  monitor  to  reduce  explosions.  Other 
promising  projects  Include  new  methods  of 
roof  bolting,  the  use  of  liquid  plastic  to 
stabilize  fractured  rock,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  approach  to  mining  in  re- 
lation to  safety.  Great  progress  has  been 
m.ade  m  safety  over  the  years,  to  which  your 
industry  has  contributed  immeasurably.  In- 
creasing mechanization  and  productivity  of 
your  industry  require  continuing  changes  in 
safety  equipment  and  procedures.  Our  pro- 
grams of  safety  research  and  education  will 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
principal  Government  agency  dealing  with 
the  lull  rai.ge  of  tncrgv  problems,  is  deeply 
concerned  that  there  be  an  assured  depend- 
able supply  for  energy  from  diverse  resources 
at  lowest  cost  consistent  with  other  national 
objectives.  Let  me  state,  broadly,  some  of  the 
other  major  objectives  for  energy,  as  we  see 
them: 

To  preserve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment—air, water  and  land —  while  obtaining 
the  needed  energy  resources. 

To  con.serve  the  Nation's  fuel,  geothermal 
and  hydropower  potential  resources  by  using 
them  widely  and  efficiently. 

To  maintain  sufficient  reserves  for  national 
security. 

To  maintain  safe  and  healthy  working  con- 
ditions curing  extraction  and  processing  of 
fuel  resources. 

To  provide  a  climate  for  industry  to  pro- 
duce efficiently  under  competitive  conditions 
the  fuels  required  for  the  domestic  economy 
and  foreign  trade. 

Within  these  broad  energy  objectives  there 
Is  room  for  coal  to  grow.  Without  question, 
your  Industry  Is  on  the  go.  Notwithstanding 


the  complex  problems  you  face,  the  outlook 
for  coal  Is  brighter  now  than  at  any  time  In 
recent  history.  How  fast  and  how  far  you  go 
towards  attaining  production  of  800  million 
tons  per  year  by  1980  will  depend  largely  on 
the  effectiveness  with  which  all  of  us  meet 
the  challenges  of  competitive  energy  sources 
and  environmental  problems. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  coal  reserves — by  far  the  larg- 
est of  our  fossil  fuels— dispersed  throughout 
most  of  the  country.  Your  Industry  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  achievements.  You 
have  demonstrated  progressive  foresight, 
technical  competence  and  managerial  abil- 
ity. You  have  the  support  of  Industries  with 
which  you  have  close  operational  and  eco- 
nomic affinity.  I  think,  on  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  your  Association,  you  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  fulfillment  of  coal's  great  prom- 
ise with  utmost  confidence! 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  FOR 
1968  CROP 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  announced  the  ■w'heat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1968  crop.  The 
figure  he  arrived  at  was  59.3  million  acres, 
a  reduction  of  9  million  acres  from  the 
allotment  in  effect  for  this  year's  crop. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  here  as 
being  in  full  accord  with  the  Secretary 
that  a  reduction  in  the  allotment  was  in 
order. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  the  population  explosion  and  food 
shortages,  and  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  who  see  this  as  perhaps  our  most 
difficult  problem  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  today  there  is  reserve 
agricultural  production  capacity  in  this 
country.  If  this  reserve  were  turned  loose, 
surpluses  would  build  up  once  again  and 
the  farmer  would  suffer  from  the  result- 
ing lower  prices. 

The  wheat  certificate  program  which  is 
now  in  effect  is  basically  a  good  program. 
Under  it  we  have  worked  off  the  surpluses, 
expanded  our  sales  of  wheat  abroad  and 
have  increased  returns  to  the  farmer. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  projected  that 
the  59.3-mlllion-acre  allotment  for  next 
year  will  result  in  a  level  of  production 
ample  to  meet  our  domestic  and  foreign 
needs  yet  not  so  large  that  it  would  add 
to  the  present  reserve,  which  is  now  at 
about  the  level  it  should  be. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Freeman  for 
his  effective  administration  of  the  wheat 
certificate  program  and  for  wisely  de- 
ciding that  the  1968  allotment  should 
be  reduced. 


KOSYGIN'S    PROPAGANDA    VERSUS 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regarding  the  appearance  of  Rus- 
sian Premier  Kosygin  at  the  United  Na- 
tions earlier  this  week.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June 
20  edition  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Advertiser. 

In  part  the  editorial  states  that  Kosy- 
gin's  speech  charging  the  United  States 
with  aggression  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  for  the  Middle  East 
conflict  was  a  brazen  propaganda  effort 
to  gloss  over  the  bloody  hands  of  Com- 
munist pirates  committed  to  a  policy  of 


world  conquest  and  to  discredit  the  only 
nation  strong  enough  to  thwart  their 
aims. 

Now  that  Kosygin's  fingers  are  burned, 
he  is  trying  to  use  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  pull  his  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire. 

The  General  Assembly  can  strengthen 
its  own  prestige  as  well  as  encourage 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  sup- 
porting the  sound  American  program. 

I  commend  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser 
for  so  clearly  and  candidly  outlining  the 
true  reality  of  Soviet  ambitions  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Premier  Kosygin's  United  Nations  ap- 
pearance was  simply  calculated  to  draw 
attention  from  the  dreadful  failure  of 
the  Soviet's  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East, 

I  think  we  can  assure  Premier  Kosygin 
that  he  has  fooled  no  one  but  himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ko,sYGiN  Offers  Propaganda — Johnson, 

Program  for  Peace 
Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin's  charge 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  that  the 
United  States  was  to  blame  for  the  Middle 
East  war  was  as  absurd  as  Arab  claims  that 
our  planes  had  attacked  them. 

His  speech  charging  the  United  States 
with  aggression  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  with 
responsibility  for  the  Middle  East  conflict 
was  a  brazen  propaganda  effort  to  gloss  over 
the  bloody  hands  of  Communist  pirates 
committed  to  a  policy  of  world  conquest  and 
to  discredit  the  only  nation  strong  enough  to 
thwart  their  alms. 

The  string  of  lies  fully  supported  predic- 
tions that  the  purp>ose  of  the  Soviets  in  call- 
ing for  the  emergency  meeting  was  to  spread 
their  own  poison  propaganda  rather  than  to 
bring  p)eace  and  Justice  to  the  tortured 
Middle  E.ist. 

His  attempt  to  blame  Israel  for  the  con- 
flict with  the  Arabs  wis  no  more  convincing 
than  his  attack  upon  the  United  States.  He 
had  supplied  Egypt's  Gamal  Abder  Nasser 
and  his  Arab  allies  with  mountains  of  tanks, 
planes,  guns  and  munitions  for  threats 
against  Israel. 

His  government  had  supported  Nasser  In 
his  warlike  action  of  barring  Israeli  ships 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  His  representatives 
In  the  United  Nations  had  stalled  and  ob- 
structed when  the  United  States  tried  to  ob- 
tain action  to  avoid  an  explosion. 

He  did  not  show  his  concern  until  the 
overwhelmingly  larger  force  of  Arabs  that  he 
had  armed  began  taking  a  historic  thump- 
ing from  little  Israel. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  Nasser  and  his  al- 
lies humilitated  the  Soviet  Union,  Premier 
Kosygin  and  his  fellow  hoodlums  as  well  as 
the  Arabs. 

Now  that  Kosygin's  fingers  are  burned,  he 
Is  trying  to  use  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

In  contrast  to  his  transparent  propaganda 
tirade.  President  Johnson  presented  a  real- 
istic picture  of  world  problems  and  offered 
sensible  means  of  solving  them  during  his 
address  Monday  morning  to  the  National 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Educators, 

Besides  reviewing  American  efforts  for 
peace  and  progress  in  the  Latin  states,  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa,  he  presented  a  specific 
five-point  program  for  solving  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Middle  East. 
The  program  Included : 
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Ing  the  National  Coal  Association  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  retro8p«et.  coal  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  great  American  industrial 
society  was  built.  The  coal  industry  has 
weathered  many  ch.mges  in  the  national 
economy  and  national  defen.sc  requirements. 
You  have  successfully  met  the  competition 
of  rapid  growth  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy  by  devising  new  concepts  of  manage- 
ment and  new  technologies  in  the  mining. 
processing,  transportation  and  utlluation  of 
coal.  Your  remarkable  ace  inipUshments  In 
recent  years,  characterized  by  a  gam  in  :iver- 
age  productivity  from  7  to  more  than  18  tons 
per  man  day  In  little  o%er  a  decade.  h;ive  re- 
ceived worldwide  recognition.  Coal  produc- 
tion, this  year  an  estimated  record  550  mil- 
lion tons,  is  exp>ected  to  reach  800  million 
tons  by  1980.  All  of  these  developments  and 
projections  are  evidence  that  the  coal  indus- 
try—both management  and  labor — has  some 
imaginative,  forward  looking  thinkers. 

Although  the  outlook  for  coal  is  generally 
favorable,  your  Indurtry  Is  confronted  with 
challenges  that  will  put  to  the  test  your  In- 
genuity and  technology  You  are  well  aware 
of  these  challenges.  Foremost  among  them 
are  the  accelerating  growth  of  nuclear  power 
generation  and  the  compelling  environmen- 
tal problems  of  air  pollution,  stream  con- 
tamination and  land  surface  destruction 
You  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you 

With  coal  no  longer  powering  the  Nation's 
railways,  the  generation  of  electricity  Is  Its 
chief  market.  But  nuclear  power  has  estab- 
lished a  foothold  in  one  of  coal's  major 
market  areas — the  TVA  region — and  nuclear 
Is  obtaining  an  unexpectedly  rapid  increase 
in  commitments  for  new  electric  generating 
capacity  throughout  the  Nation.  0%er  50 
percent  of  the  new  capacity  ordered  last  year 
was  nuclear  and  I  have  seen  estimates  that 
It  will  reach  75  percent  this  year.  As  for 
uranium  supply,  the  AEC  estimates  that  re- 
serves are  double  the  highest  estimates  for 
nuclear  fuel  requirements  by  1980,  by  which 
time  breeder  reactors  are  expec'ed  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  that  while  there  may  be  some 
cost  Increases  they  will  not  be  great  enough 
to  upset  the  present  competitive  position  of 
nuclear  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  electric  power  produc- 
tion Is  doubling  every  10  year^  and  nuclear 
energy  will  not  drive  coal  out  of  that  market 
Coal  currently  provides  more  than  55  percent 
of  our  total  generation  of  e'.ectrlc  power  .ind 
can  still  double  Its  sales  for  power  produc- 
tion by  1980.  But  to  do  so  It  will  fiave  to  be- 
come Increasingly  cost  competitive  with  nu- 
clear, and  more  Importantly,  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution 

Transcending  all  other  problems  for  coal 
In  the  eyes  of  the  pubMc  Is  air  pollution  The 
American  public  haa  become  aroused  over 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution  This  is  a  good 
thmg.  But  It  has  special  meaning  for  the 
co.il  industry.  Let  me  give  you  Just  one  ex- 
ample. In  New  York  City  there  exists  a  very 
active  Cltlzens-for-Clean-Atr  organization 
Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping quoting  Its  chairman  as  follows  "It's  a 
Joke  In  the  nuclear  age  to  go  on  build- 

ing coal-burning  powerplants"  This  quote 
to  me  dramatizes  one  of  the  big  problems 
facing  the  coal  Industry. 

It  serves  no  good  purpo.se  to  point  out  that 
air  pollution  Is  caused  by  many  of  man's 
activities  that  have  no  relationship  to  coal 
The  fact  that  only  about  ' ,  of  contamin.int.s 
In  the  atmosphere  result  from  generation 
of  heat  and  power  by  fuel  combustion  Is 
beside  the  point.  The  point  Is  that  coal  is 
a  signlflcant  contributor  to  air  pollution, 
particularly  in  areas  of  heavy  industrial 
concentration  and  large  population  centers. 
and  the  public  demands  that  air  pollution 
be  attack  and  defeated 

This  may  mean  increased  costs  for  new 
processes  and  equipment  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution from  the  burning  of  coal.  If  we  fall 


to  develop  the  new  processes  or  equipment. 
It  will  mean  lost  markets.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior's  coal  experts  advise  me  that 
if  air  pollution  regulations  with  respect  to 
SOj  levels  at  Federal  Installations  In  New 
York.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  ex- 
tended to  all  plants  in  those  three  cities  — 
Just  those  three  cities  -and  If  we  do  not 
clean  up  the  coal  combustion  process.  t>e- 
tween  1936  and  1980  you  will  sell  some  100 
million  tons  less  of   coal 

Just  as  Amenc.\ns  are  aware  of  the  un- 
pleasantness and  unhealthfulness  of  air  pol- 
lution, we  must  recognize  that  costs  of  a 
cleaner  atmosphere  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  producers,  users,  and  the  ultimate  bene- 
r.ciarles — the  public.  All  must  .share  the 
burden. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  know  that  Independently 
and  in  cooperation  with  others,  including  the 
government  and  the  electric  power  utilities. 
your  Industry  has  taken  steps  toward  redtic- 
ing  air  pollution  from  coal.  Are  you  doing 
all  that  you  can?  Only  you  can  answer  that 
question. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we.  too. 
ask  ourselves:  ".Are  we  doing  all  we  can?" 
Our  fra.Tk  .inswer  has  to  be  "no."  But  we 
aren't  relaxing;  we  are  looking  for  the  means 
to  do  more 

Our  marching  orders  came  last  Janviary 
from  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  In  his 
message  on  Protecting  our  National  Heritage. 
He  said: 

"Sulfur  compounds — created  wherever 
coal  or  oil  is  burned — tnreaten  the  environ- 
ment of  almost  every  city  and  town  in  Amer- 
ica. 

"We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  Industry  and  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  de.i!lng  with  matters  of  enormous  im- 
portaiiCe  to  every  section  of  the  nation  and 
to  many  economic  Interests.  .America's  tech- 
nology and  natural  resources  development 
are  intimately  Involved  In  any  pr<igram  that 
atfecls  fuels  and  their  uses.  Great  invest- 
ments have  been  made  on  given  assimiptions 
about  these  fuels  and  uses. 

'These  considerations  require  that  we  ap- 
proach the  pollution  problem  with  respect 
for  its  complexity  and  its  economic  implica- 
tions. 

"But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  Indeed 
the  health  of  the  whole  urban  and  rural 
environment.  al£o  require  us  to  approach  the 
poliut.on  problem  with  urgency  and  tenac- 
ity" 

An  exciting  prospect  in  the  air  pollution 
field,  we  believe.  Is  a  project  Interior  has 
undertaken  with  welcome  help  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  perfect  an  alkalized 
alumina  process  lor  the  removal  of  sulfur 
dioxirle  (rom  residues  of  fossil  fuel  combus- 
tion This  process  appears  to  thrive  on  sul- 
fur-rich fuels — the  more  sulfur  In  the  fuel, 
the  more  we  can  remove  and  sell  to  balance 
the  costs  with  the  benefits.  We  would  like 
to  move  our  process  along  more  rapidly — 
the  times  demand  quick  action— and  we 
think   we  can  do  this.   po::sibly  quite  soon. 

Not  only  are  we  exploring  the  economic 
reclamation  of  sulfur,  sulfuric  acid  and 
other  commercial  useiul  products  from  the 
residues  of  fossil  fuel  combustion,  but  we 
are  studying  metho.Js  for  Increasing  efficien- 
cies m  combustion  The  galni  would  be  two- 
fold: cleaner  air  and  more  efficient  use  of 
our  natural  resources  This  Is  conservation 
wltn  a  capital  ■  C  " 

There  may  be  little  need  to  remind  you 
that  r.ind  and  water  despoll.itlon  have  be- 
come serious  problem?  for  all  extractive  In- 
dustries. The  President  has  called  for  a  na- 
tional crusade  to  restore  and  protect  the 
quality  of  our  environment  Other  national 
and  state  leaders  as  well  as  business  and 
citizen  groups  have  warned  that  In  our 
search  for  clean  water  and  usable  space 
America  can  no  longer  afford  practices  that 
harm  such  resources. 

At   this  point  I  want  to  commend   those 


responsible  producers  of  your  Industry  who 

voluntarily  have  instituted  effective  pro- 
grams of  land  restoration  and  acid  drainage 
prevention  in  advance  of  regulations.  The 
Mlned-land  Conservation  Conference,  an 
afflll.itc  of  your  Association,  has  actively  pro- 
moted educational  programs  on  land  con- 
servation. 

To  alleviate  the  problems  of  land  and 
water  despoliation,  the  B\ireau  of  Mines  and 
other  Interior  agencies  are  working  to  de- 
velop a  variety  of  land  and  water  pollution 
prevention  and  control  methods.  We  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  the  nationwide 
study  of  strip  and  surf.ice  mining  authorized 
by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
.Act.  Our  recommendations  coming  out  of 
this  study  have  gone  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

If  co'd  Is  to  realize  its  potential  In  the 
future.  large  sums  will  be  required  for  re- 
search and  development  In  all  phases  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  utill/.ation  of  cmI. 
including  programs  of  envlronment.il  im- 
provement and  protection.  Government  will 
help  where  It  can  and  should  The  go.tl  must 
be  maximum  public  benefit  at  minimum  cost 

Bee  luse  coal  contains  an  almost  Infinite 
number  of  chemical  constituents,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  one  day,  under  the  quickening 
pace  of  technological  research,  its  role  as  a 
chemical  resource  will  be  applied  to  count- 
less purposes — from  fabrics  to  sophisticated 
fuels  for  the  space  age  and  that  its  values 
for  such  vises  may  approach  and  exceed  Its 
value  for  conventional  uses  as  we  know  them 
tod.iy  Already  the  potentials  for  coal  are  be- 
ing explored  for  such  a  wide  range  of  uses 
as  proteins  in  our  food,  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  black,  and  the  production  of  gasoline. 

Rc.etuly  Secretary  Udall  dedicated  at  Cre- 
s.ip.  West  Virginia,  our  Of!ice  of  Coal  Re- 
search's pilot  plant  aimed  at  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  competitive  priced  gasoline.  It  Is 
our  first  pilot  plant.  The  decision  to  move  to 
pilot  plant  stage  came  only  after  successful 
benchwork  .md  process  development,  and 
after  very  careful  independent  analysis  The 
plant  is  now  in  the  "shake-down  "  phase  of 
operation,  and  the  entire  plant  will  be  on 
stream  within  the  next  few  months.  Secre- 
tary Udall  expressed  the  hope  that  this  pilot 
plant  \^■^ll  provide  the  data  needed  for  delsgn 
of  a  commercial  plant  by  the  early  1970s,  and 
operation  of  a  commerci.il  plant  by  Industry 
prior  to  1975 

If  tills  supplemental  source  of  gasoline  pro- 
vides as  little  as  10  percent  of  the  market  by 
1980  It  win  account  for  approximately  100 
million  tons  of  coal:  and  if  the  savings  are  as 
low  as  one  cent  per  gallon,  total  savings  to 
the  American  public  will  approximate  $2  bil- 
lion per  ye:ir 

Another  substantial  project  of  our  Office 
of  Co;il  Research  Is  development  of  several 
processes  for  synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  coal. 
Thf^se  processes  include  hydro-gaglflcatlon  in 
which  the  .American  G.is  A.'^soclatlon  is  par- 
ticipating; the  gasification  of  lignite;  and  the 
two-stage,  high-pressure  gixslfler  at  your  own 
BCR  lab. 

When  the  production  of  high  B.t  u.  gas 
from  coal  becomes  economically  feasible  as 
a  supplement  to  natural  gas.  it  seems  reason- 
able that  co.'ts  to  consumers  will  be  less  than 
if  nitural  gas  were  the  only  source  of  supply. 
Here  again.  If  only  10  percent  of  the  market 
In  1980  were  to  be  supplied  by  gas  from  coal. 
it  would  provide  markets  for  another  100 
million  tons  per  year  of  coal. 

The  succe!=sful  conversion  of  coal  to  both 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  not  only  will  benefit 
consumers  and  your  Industry,  but  It  will 
add  Importantly  to  our  nation's  security 
t.irough  flexibility  of  energy  supplies  and 
opportunities  for  substitutions  and  Inter- 
changes among  fuel  and  energy  sources.  The 
war  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  possible 
consequences  to  our  supply  of  foreign  oU 
dramatizes  the  point 

Another  OCR  program  scheduled  for  opera- 
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tion  this  year  Is  a  pilot  plant  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  for  the  production 
of  bricks  and  other  construction  materials 
from  fly-ash.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  program 
includes  the  testing  of  a  fluldlzed-bed  pro- 
cess for  Increasing  the  efficacy  and  lowering 
the  costs  of  fly-ash  removal.  This  is  the  kind 
of  double-play  action  we're  coming  to  ex- 
pect from  Walter  Hlbbard  and  George 
Fumlch. 

Development  of  a  commercial  market  for 
these  waste  materials  should  Induce  electric 
generating  plants  to  install  equipment  In 
their  plant.s  for  more  efficient  fly-ash  collec- 
tion. Our  people  estimate  that  the  use  of 
ny-ash  for  bricks  could  result  in  by-product 
credits  that  would  reduce  power  plant  fuel 
costs  by  two  cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s,  and 
thus  help  coal  remain  competitive  with  nu- 
clear. 

The  OCR  also  hopes  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  use  of  coal  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  system  for  treating  sewage 
and  organic  wastes  with  coal.  OCR  and  our 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  are 
working  Jointly  on  this  program.  If  success- 
ful, a  large  new  market  for  coal  would  be 
created,  with  beneficial  eiTects  on  both  our 
water  resources  and  our  national  economy. 
Tins  is  an  excellent  example  of  today's  Inte- 
grated approaches  to  matters  of  environ- 
ment and  resource  use. 

Other  Important  activities  of  our  Depart- 
ment pertaining  to  coal  Include  the  explora- 
tion and  related  programs  of  the  geological 
Survey  in  providing  information  on  the  loca- 
tion, extent  and  quality  of  our  coal  re- 
serves. This  Is  p.irtlcularly  significant  in  the 
growth  of  the  coal  industry  In  the  West. 
Also,  the  Survey,  along  with  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  is  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
program  of  acid  mine  drainage  control,  one 
of  the  toughest  technical  problems  we  face. 

We  continue  to  be  deeply  involved  In  re- 
search In  mine  safety.  Mine  safety  Involves 
not  only  the  obvious  and  Important  humani- 
tarian considerations,  but  also  Is  essential 
to  efficiency  and  economic  operations.  Among 
significant  recent  achievements  has  been  the 
development  of  a  highly  effective  automatic 
methane  monitor  to  reduce  explosions.  Other 
promising  projects  include  new  methods  of 
roof  bolting,  the  use  of  liquid  plastic  to 
stabilize  fractured  rock,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  approach  to  mining  In  re- 
litlou  to  safety.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  safety  over  the  years,  to  which  your 
Industry  has  contributed  Immeasurably.  In- 
cre.asliii;;  mechanization  and  productivity  of 
your  industry  require  continuing  changes  in 
Safety  equipment  and  procedures.  Our  pro- 
grams of  safety  research  and  education  will 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
principal  Government  agency  dealing  with 
the  lull  r:"i:.ge  of  cncrgv  problems,  is  deeply 
conrerned  that  there  be  an  assured  depend- 
able supply  for  energy  from  diverse  resources 
at  lowest  cost  consistent  with  other  national 
objectives.  Let  me  state,  broadly,  some  of  the 
other  m.tjor  objectives  for  energy,  as  we  see 
them: 

To  preserve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment--air,  water  and  land —  while  obtaining 
the  needed  energy  refources. 

To  con.serve  the  Nation's  fuel,  geothermal 
and  hydropower  potential  resources  by  using 
them  wisely  and  efficiently. 

To  maintain  sulTiclent  reserves  for  national 
8ei.'Urity. 

To  maintain  safe  and  healthy  working  con- 
ditions aurlng  extraction  and  processing  of 
fuel  resources. 

To  provide  a  climate  for  industry  to  pro- 
duce efficiently  under  competitive  conditions 
the  fuels  required  for  the  domestic  economy 
and  foreign  trade. 

Within  these  broad  energy  objectives  there 
Is  room  for  coal  to  grow.  Without  question, 
your  industry  U  on  the  go.  Notwithstanding 


the  complex  problems  you  face,  the  outlook 
for  coal  Is  brighter  now  tlian  at  any  time  In 
recent  history.  How  fast  and  how  far  you  go 
towards  attaining  production  of  800  million 
tons  per  year  by  1980  will  depend  largely  on 
the  effectiveness  wltU  which  all  of  us  meet 
the  challenges  of  competitive  energy  sources 
and  environmental  problems. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  coal  reserves — by  far  the  larg- 
est of  ovir.  fossil  fuels — dispersed  throughout 
most  of  the  country.  Your  Industry  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  achievements.  You 
have  demonstrated  progressive  foresight, 
technical  competence  and  managerial  abil- 
ity. You  have  the  support  of  industries  with 
which  you  have  close  operational  and  eco- 
nomic afBnlty.  I  think,  on  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  your  Association,  you  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  fulfillment  of  coal's  great  prom- 
ise with  utmost  confidence! 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  FOR 
1968  CROP 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  announced  the  •wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1968  crop.  The 
figure  he  arrived  at  was  59.3  million  acres, 
a  reduction  of  9  million  acres  from  the 
allotment  in  effect  for  this  year's  crop. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  here  as 
being  in  full  accord  with  the  Secretary 
that  a  reductioA  in  the  allotment  was  in 
order. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  the  population  explosion  and  food 
shortages,  and  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  who  see  this  as  perhaps  our  most 
difficult  problem  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  today  there  is  reserve 
agricultural  production  capacity  in  this 
country.  If  this  reserve  were  turned  loose, 
surpluses  would  build  up  once  again  and 
the  farmer  would  suffer  from  the  result- 
ing lower  prices. 

The  wheat  certificate  program  which  is 
now  in  effect  is  basically  a  good  program. 
Under  it  we  have  worked  off  the  surpluses, 
expanded  our  sales  of  wheat  abroad  and 
have  increased  returns  to  the  farmer. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  projected  that 
the  59.3-million-acre  allotment  for  next 
year  will  result  in  a  level  of  production 
ample  to  meet  our  domestic  and  foreign 
needs  yet  not  so  large  that  it  would  add 
to  the  present  reserve,  which  is  now  at 
about  the  level  it  should  be. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Freeman  for 
his  effective  administration  of  the  wheat 
certificate  program  and  for  wisely  de- 
ciding that  the  1968  allotment  should 
be  reduced. 


KOSYGIN'S    PROPAGANDA    VERSUS 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regarding  the  appearance  of  Rus- 
sian Premier  Kosygin  at  the  United  Na- 
tions earlier  this  week,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June 
20  edition  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Advertiser. 

In  part  the  editorial  states  that  Kosy- 
gin's  speech  charging  the  United  States 
with  aggression  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  respoii^ibillty  for  the  Middle  East 
conflict  was  a  brazen  propaganda  effort 
to  gloss  over  the  bloody  hands  of  Com- 
munist pirates  committed  to  a  policy  of 


world  conquest  and  to  discredit  the  only 
nation  strong  enough  to  thwart  their 
aims. 

Now  that  Kosygin 's  fingers  are  burned, 
he  is  trying  to  use  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  pull  his  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire. 

The  General  Assembly  can  strengthen 
its  own  prestige  as  well  as  encourage 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  sup- 
porting the  sound  American  program. 

I  commend  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser 
for  so  clearly  and  candidly  outlining  the 
true  reality  of  Soviet  ambitions  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Premier  Kosygin's  United  Nations  ap- 
pearance was  simply  calculated  to  draw 
attention  from  the  dreadful  failure  of 
the  Soviet's  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  think  we  can  assure  Premier  Kosygin 
that  he  has  fooled  no  one  but  himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Kosygin  Offers  Propaganda — Johnson, 
Program  for  Peace 

Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin's  charge 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  that  the 
United  States  was  to  blame  for  the  Middle 
East  war  was  as  absurd  as  Arab  claims  that 
oiu-  planes  had  attacked  them. 

His  speech  charging  the  United  States 
with  aggression  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  with 
responsibility  for  the  Middle  East  conflict 
was  a  brazen  propaganda  effort  to  gloss  over 
the  bloody  hands  of  Communist  pirates 
committed  to  a  policy  of  world  conquest  and 
to  discredit  the  only  nation  strong  enough  to 
thwart  their  alms. 

The  string  of  lies  fully  supported  predic- 
tions that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviets  In  call- 
ing for  the  emergency  meeting  was  to  spread 
their  own  poison  propaganda  rather  than  to 
bring  peace  and  Justice  to  the  tortured 
Middle  E.ist. 

His  attempt  to  blame  Israel  for  the  con- 
flict with  the  Arabs  was  no  more  convincing 
than  his  attack  upon  the  United  States.  He 
had  supplied  Egypt's  Gamal  Abder  Nasser 
and  his  Arab  allies  with  mountains  of  tanks, 
planes,  guns  and  munitions  for  threats 
against  Israel. 

His  government  had  supported  Nasser  in 
his  warlike  action  of  barring  Israeli  ships 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  His  representatives 
In  the  United  Nations  had  stalled  and  ob- 
structed when  the  United  Statsfe  tried  to  ob- 
tain action  to  avoid  an  explosion. 

He  did  not  show  his  concern  until  the 
overwhelmingly  larger  force  of  Arabs  that  he 
had  armed  began  taking  a  historic  thump- 
ing from  little  Israel. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  Nasser  and  his  al- 
lies humilit:ited  the  Soviet  Union.  Premier 
Kosygin  and  his  fellow  hoodlums  as  well  as 
the  Arabs. 

Now  that  Kosygin's  fingers  are  burned,  he 
Is  trying  to  use  the  General  Assemb^  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

In  contrast  to  his  transparent  propaganda 
tirade.  President  Johnson  presented  a  real- 
istic picture  of  world  problems  and  offered 
sensible  means  of  solving  them  during  his 
address  Monday  morning  to  the  National 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Educators. 

Besides  reviewing  American  efforts  for 
peace  and  progress  in  the  Latin  states,  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa,  he  presented  a  sfjeclflc 
five-fwlnt  program  for  solving  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Middle  East. 

The  program  Included: 
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1.  Every  nAtlon  haa  a  fundamental  right 
to  life  and  to  the  respect  of  ita  neighbors. 

3.  All  nations  of  the  area  must  attaclc  the 
problem  of  accorcUng  Justice  to  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

3.  The  right  of  free  maritime  p.issage 
through  tnternatlonal  waterways  must  be 
assured  all  nations. 

4.  The  large  nations  of  the  world  as  well 
as  the  small  powers  of  the  area  must  Umlt 
the  wasteful  and  destructive  arms  race 

5.  Political  lndei>endence  and  territorial 
Integrity  must  be  granted  all  nations  of  the 
area. 

These  principles  recognize  the  rights  and 
the  JuBt  claims  of  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
prolonged  conflict.  Only  by  giving  proper  at- 
tention to  them  will  old  animosities  be  re- 
moved and  a  lasting  peace  assured 

Instead  of  trying  to  use  the  General  As- 
sembly to  Impose  demands  ujxin  either  side. 
as  Koeygln  did  In  his  attack  on  Israel.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  should  themselves  work  out  the  Just 
terms  of  peace. 

Once  they  have  done  that,  he  declared, 
"they  can  count  with  confidence  upon  the 
friendship  and  the  help  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  a  climate  of  peace,  we  wUl  do  our  full 
share  to  help  with  a  dilution  for  the  refu- 
gees. We  win  do  our  .share  in  supp-.r:  of  re- 
gional cooperation  We  will  do  our  share, 
and  more,  to  see  that  the  peaceful  promise 
of  nuclear  energy  Ls  applied  to  the  critical 
problem  of  desalting  water." 

The  contrast  between  the  two  addresses 
mirrored  the  differences  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  between  the  objectives  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Kosygln  spread  propaganda  for  Commu- 
nist expansion.  President  J..hnson  charted  a 
conscientious  course  for  peace  and  human 
progress. 

The  General  Assembly  can  strengthen  Its 
own  prestige  as  well  as  encourage  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  hy  supporting  the 
sound  American  program. 


Whereas  seagoing  vessels  are  being  built 
much  larger,  with  consequently  greater  de- 
mand   for    deeper   and    wider   channels;    and 

Whereas  th"  present  channel  depth  of  the 
Columbia  and  Wlllametle  Rivers  does  not  ac- 
commodate these  largest  vessels  of  today; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
0/  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( I )  The  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  is 
memorUli/ed  expeditiously  to  provide  f<T  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  the  ship  chan- 
nels in  ine  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers 
to  such  extent  iis  will  accommodate  larger 
vessels,  so  that  tiie  economy  of  the  nation 
may  be  benelited  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Northwest  and  Its  ports  be  continued  and 
promoted 

(2»  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  cause  a  copy  of  this  me- 
mtirUtl  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
the    Oregon    Congressional    Delegation 


AUTO    WORKERS'    STATEMENT    ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 


MEMORIAL  IN  SUPPORT  OF  DEEPER 
AND  WIDER  SHIP  CHANNELS  IN 
COLUMBIA  AND  WILLAMETTE 
RIVERS,  OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hatfield,  and  myself, 
that  Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  5. 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Oregon,  In  support  of  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  the  ship 
channels  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers.  Oreg.,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BotxsE  Joint  Memoeial  5 
(Sponsored    by    Representatives    Bennett. 
Bradley.) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
raentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We,   your   memorialists,    the    Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
In   legislative    session    assembled,    most    re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows 

WherMS  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers  are  the  major  waterways  In  the  North- 
west open  to  seagoing  commerce;  and 

yfTamn^M  there  is  a  complex  of  facilities 
now  under  construction,  known  as  the  River- 
gat*  Project,  and  possibly  others,  that  will 
grsAtly  Increase  demands  made  upon  these 
rivers  as  avenues  for  marine  transportation. 
and 


Mr.  HARITCE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
WaltfT  Reuther.  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  has  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  statement  adopted  unanimously  by 
that  international  union's  executive 
board,  dealiim  with  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  on 
June  16. 

Because  this  is  a  thoiu'htful  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  for  a  peace  settlement 
with  durability,  rccogni/ing  the  realities 
of  the  severe  problems  before  us  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Arab-Israel  explosion,  and 
properly  advocating  the  fullest  use  of 
United  Nations  resources,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  ex- 
pression of  concern  by  the  UAW  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.\W  ExsctrrivE  Board  Urges  Direct  Negotia- 
tions BY  MlDE.\ST  N.'STIONS ASKS  U  N    ECO- 
NOMIC Drive  To  Aid  Region 
The     following     statement     was     adopted 
unanimously     by     the    UAW     International 
Execuuve  Board  at  lU  qu.irterly  meeting  in 
Toronto.  Ontario,  on  June  16.  1967  and  is  be- 
ing  released   simultaneously    In   Detroit   and 
Washington: 

■  In  the  tragic  area  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
guns  are  now  silenced  and  a  precarious  cease 
Are  Is  In  effect.  If  hosUUtles  are  not  to  recur, 
there  must  be  a  franli  f;iclng  up  to  under- 
lying and  unresolved  problems  and  of  the 
hard  realities  which  now  exist  In  the  region, 
and  a  concertetl  and  determined  etlort  must 
be  made  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  these 
problems 

"While  the  major  re.sponslblllty  for  dealing 
with  thes«  issues  resU  with  the  Arab  states 
and  with  Israel,  the  world  jx/wers  and  other 
n.itlons  have  an  obligation  to  help  create  a 
climate  of  trust  and  c<-";iperaUon  In  the 
region,  without  which  there  c^in  be  no  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  lasting  peace 

"For  many  >e.irs  there  h.ia  ocen  a  drum- 
beat by  certain  .\rab  leaders  and  nations 
inflami.ng  pas.«lons  by  a  call  for  a  holy  war 
to  annihilate  Israel  and  the  Jews  '  For  20 
veirs  the  blind  nitred  a.nd  Irrat.onal  passion 
of  certain  Arab  le  iders  have  infl.imed  reli- 
tlons  in  the  MidJle  E.ist  Ihese  leaders  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  Its  right  to  live  as  a  sovereign  ..nd  inde- 
pendent nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
community  of  nations  Instead  of  accepting 
Israel  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  coexist- 
ence, these  .\rab  .eaders  have  continued  their 


propaganda  of  a  holy  war  directed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  reckless  and  indefensible 
attitude  and  triggered  the  unprovoked  ac- 
tion demanded  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.N  forces  from  the 
Gaza  strip  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the 
closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  '.sr.ieli  ships 
"These  actions  followed  by  the  full  mo- 
blUz.ition  of  Arab  military  forcco  surrounding 
the  border  of  Israel  and  the  open  threats  by 
Arab  leaders  to  w.xge  .i  holy  war  of  anni- 
hilation against  Israel  and  Its  people  con- 
stituted, by  liny  rational  standaid.  an  act  of 
aggression   against   the  St..te  of   Israel. 

"It  certainly  does  not  serve  the  cause  of 
po.ice  or  coexistence  for  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Arab  nations  to  further  In- 
flame tnese  passions  by  making  deliberately 
wild  and  malicious  cliarges  which  seek  to 
equate  Israel's  defense  against  thc?e  calcu- 
lated efforts  to  annihilate  her  with  the  bru- 
tal milltiry  aggression  of  the  Hitler  regime 
What  Is  needed  is  reason,  not  recrimination 
".\s  Is  always  the  c.ise  In  war.  it  has  many 
Innocent  victims.  Thousand.s  of  civilians 
have  been  Injured  and  many  more  have  been 
up-rooted  from  their  hon.es  and  swell  the 
alre.idy  large  numbers  of  displaced  refugees. 
It  is  of  tlie  highest  priority  th.u  the  United 
N.itlon.^,  through  Its  approprl.ite  :'gency  and 
backed  by  f^iU  support  of  the  UN  members. 
nii/ve  with  all  speed  and  compassion  to  pro- 
vide adequate  emeri^ency  care  for  the  Injurpd 
and  aid  the  homeie.ss.  In  ..diltlon,  the  UN 
should  call  upm  Israel  and  each  of  her  Arab 
nelg.'ibors  to  enter  Into  direct  negotiations  In 
an  effort  t.j  settle  not  only  the  b.islc  Issues 
In  conflict  biit  also  to  find  a  Just,  equitable 
and  compassionate  resettlement  of  the 
thou.sands  of  refugees 

"There  can  be  no  basis  for  peace  t>etween 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  without  a  firm 
and  open  acceptance  by  all  of  the  right  of 
each  nation  and  Its  people  to  exist.  Basic  to 
this  fundamental  and  elemental  principle 
Is  the  right  of  each  nation  to  free  and  in- 
nocent access  to  and  passage  through  inter- 
n.vflonal  waterways  essential  to  world  com- 
merce and  national  survival.  This  spec'.flcally 
includes  access  and  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

"The  right  of  a  people  not  to  be  strangu- 
lated Is  not  a  negotiable  matter.  It  must  be 
an  uncontested  right  underscored  and 
guaranteed  by  the  community  of  world 
nations. 

"Tlie  world  anxiously  awaits  an  extension 
of  the  current  precarious  cease  fire  Into  a 
negotiated  and  durable  peace  treaty  among 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  If  this  hope 
Is  to  be  achieved.  It  must  be  anchored  in 
agreements  directly  entered  Into  through 
voluntary  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
each  of  her  Arab  neighbors  Tempting  as  It 
may  be  to  certain  world  powers,  history 
none-the-less,  tragically  reveals  that  the 
terms  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be 
imposed  from  without. 

"It  Is  also  equally  clear  that  a  return  tc 
pist  formulas  on  the  te.'-ms  of  the  1949  or 
1956  settlements  which  have  demonstrated 
their  own  weakness  and  unworkabillty  and 
finally  ended  in  hostlUtles  is  not  the  answer 
Such  difficult  issues  which  inv.olve  questloni 
of  national  security,  boundaries  and  borders 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  other  matters 
cm  best  be  settled  through  direct  negotia- 
tions In  su:h  direct  confrontation  there  can 
evolve  a  realization  that  each  has  more  In 
common  than  In  conflict. 

"To  achieve  this  will  require  a  turn  away 
from  an  ever  escilatlng  and  devastating  arms 
race,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  th« 
mi) or  pfiw?rs.  and  a  turn  toward  a  commoc 
effort  to  develop  the  vast  economic  and 
social  resources  of  the  entire  region  and  lt< 
people  The  desert  thirsts  for  water  which 
can  make  it  bloom.  Parched  and  rocky  hill- 
sides can  become  lush  with  orchards  and 
vineyards  Disease  and  Ullteracy,  which  hav* 
been  the  historic  legacy  of  vast  areas  of  the 
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Middle  East,  can  be  eliminated.  It  Is  toward 
these  tasks  of  economic  development  and  a 
common  effort  to  raise  living  standards  that 
each  nation  in  the  region  should  devote  Ite 
energies  and  resources. 

"The  war  has  disrupted  and  seriously 
threatens  the  economies  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  If  chaos  and 
political  Instability  are  to  be  avoided,  sub- 
stantial external  economic  assistance  must  be 
mobilized  and  diverted  to  the  region.  The 
United  Nations,  rather  than  become  em- 
broiled In  fruitless  recriminations  which  can 
only  further  inflame  passions  in  the  area 
and  further  divide  people  and  nations, 
should  concentrate  its  energies  and  efforts 
on  the  creation  of  a  special  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Development  Authority  for  the 
Middle  East  to  spearhead  the  urgent  tasks 
confronting  the  people  of  the  entire  region. 
Such  rewarding  peaceful  efforts  should  com- 
mand the  generous  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  all  nations. 

"The  need  Is  for  a  sustained  period  of 
calm  and  serious  and  direct  negotiations 
pointed  toward  a  settlement  of  major  Issues 
and  regional  economic  cooperation  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  a  drive  toward  Improved 
health,  education  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards. 

"This  region,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  civilized 
man.  can  and  must  find  Its  way  to  contribute 
equally  to  man's  search  for  peace  and 
Justice." 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  MAE  BROWN: 
FRIEND  OF  THE  RAILROAD  PAS- 
SENGERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  increasingly  critical  situation 
involving  rail  service  in  and  out  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Mae 
Brown,  a  West  Virginian  and  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
And,  having  delved  into  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  I  note  that  Mrs.  Brown  has  ap- 
plied greatly  needed  commonsense  to 
the  tangled  situation  involving  the  con- 
tinued scheduling  of  trains  in  the  eastern 
areas  including  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Brown's  vigorous  action  in  the  re- 
cent Chesapeake  &  Ohio  proceedings, 
following  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way Co.'s  petition  to  discontinue  certain 
passenger  train  service,  has  been  ap- 
plauded in  an  editorial  in  the  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  Times  on  June  20.  Having  sup- 
ported her  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion, I  am  especially  gratified  to  note 
her  actions  as  a  member  of  the  ICC.  I 
feel  that  my  faith  in  her  judgment  and 
conscientious  performance  of  duty  Is  be- 
ing vindicated. 

I  Join  with  the  Times  editor  in  calling 
her.  "Champion  of  the  Passengers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Champion  of  the  Passknoxbs 

A  champion  of  the  people  who  still  prefer 
to  ride  passenger  trains  has  been  found  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  the 
person  of  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  the  former 
West  Virginia  Insurance  commissioner.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  may  not  have  had  this  angle 
IQ  mind  when  he  named  Mrs.  Brown  to  the 


ICC,  but  traln-rlders  may  live  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  her  presence  on  the  committee. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
for  far  too  long  listened  to  the  waUs  of  rail- 
road executives  about  the  losses  being  In- 
curred on  passenger  traffic.  Some  of  the  re- 
quests for  abandonment  of  trains  can  doubt- 
less be  supported  by  the  red-Ink  figures  on 
the  operation  charts,  but  there  are  cases 
where  the  roads  are  simply  trying  to  get  out 
from  under. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  went  to 
the  ICC  for  permission  to  abandon  two  of 
Its  best-known  passenger  operations,  the 
Sportsman  and  the  Fast  Flying  Virginian, 
leaving  only  one  "name"  train  on  Its  main 
line  through  Southern  West  Virginia.  The 
C  &  O,  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  firmly  In 
its  grasp  and  looking  for  additional  cor- 
porate acquisitions,  raised  the  usual  argu- 
ment that  "diminishing  passenger  traffic" 
was  forcing  It  to  give  up  the  trains  In  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Brown  showed  by  the  road's  own 
figures  that  travel  Increased  by  15,400  pas- 
sengers from  1964  to  1966  Instead  of  "dimin- 
ishing" as  the  C  &  O  contended.  She  filed 
a  vigorous  dissent  to  an  order  requiring  the 
railroad  to  continue  running  the  trains  for 
six  months,  Insisting  that  the  full  legal  limit 
of  a  year  should  have  been  Invoked. 

The  C  &  O  Isn't  the  only  railroad  that  has 
been  cutting  back  passenger  service  to  an 
almost  irreducible  minimum.  Its  "afBllate," 
the  B&O,  may  be  offering  fewer  trains 
through  this  part  of  the  state  than  when 
Its  main  line  first  went  through  In  1852. 
"Name"  trains  are  disappearing  all  over  the 
country. 

The  ICC  has  tolerantly  permitted  aban- 
donment of  passenger  traffic  In  order  that 
the  railroads  can  pile  up  profits  handling 
freight.  The  C&O-B&O,  for  Instance,  makes 
a  great  deal  of  money  hauling  coal  out  of 
West  Virginia,  but  It  doesn't  give  a  tinker's 
damn  whether  anyone  rides  its  passenger 
trains. 

Vigorous  dissent  by  Commissioner  Brown 
and  all  those  she  can  align  on  her  side  to 
the  current  ICC  policy  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  of  keeping  a  single  passenger  train 
running  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EXEMPTION  FOR 
AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Hatfield  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  enrolled 
House  Joint  Memorial  17  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Oregon  Legislative 
Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enbolled  House  Joint  Memorial  17 

(Sponsored  by  Representative  Peck,  Senator 
Fadeley,  Representatives  Beseonette,  Bradley, 
Carson,  Davis,  Elder,  Graham,  Harlan,  Holm- 
strom,  Jemstedt,  Kennedy,  Lelken,  Meek, 
Redden,  Richards,  Frank  Roberts,  Rogers, 
Thornton,  WlUlts,  Senators  Bain,  Elvers, 
Ireland,  Morgan,  Musa,  Thlel.^ 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  most  categories  of  public  assist- 
ance Include  an  earnings  exemption  whereby 
recipients  are  allowed  some  earnings  without 
reduction  In  grants;  and 

Whereas  the  earnings  of  an  adult  on  an 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grant,  other  than 
a  small  allowance  for  extra  costs,  are  fully 
deductible  from  the  grant;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
memorialized  to  amend  the  Social  Security 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
Act  so  as  to  extend  an  earnings  exemption 
to  adults  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grants  comparable  to  that  given  recipients 
of  other  categories  of  aid. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

EDWARD  L.  JAMES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  June  20  issue  of  the  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  Times  commented  on  the 
death  of  a  West  Virginian  of  imusual 
merit — Edward  L.  James. 

One  aspect  of  his  life,  his  firm  belief 
in  education,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
His  own  efforts  to  continue  his  personal 
education  through  reading  and  study 
were  meritorious,  and  his  diligence  in 
enabling  his  seven  children  to  secure 
college  degrees  is  worthy  of  equal  atten- 
tion and  commendation.  His  contribution 
toward  resolving  complex  issues  of  our 
times  will  be  long  remembered  within 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EOWARD    L.    JaM£S 

Those  who  knew  Edward  L.  James  during 
the  half-century  of  his  interest  In  State 
Democratic  politics  will  regret  to  hear  of  his 
tragic  death  on  Sunday. 

The  74-year-old  produce  company  presi- 
dent was  fatally  injured  when  an  ambulance 
headed  for  the  scene  of  a  drowning  collided 
with  his  car. 

The  shocking  accident  removed  from  an 
active  role  In  business,  civic  and  political 
affairs  one  of  Charleston's  best  known  resi- 
dents. He  was  often  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  at  Democratic  National 
Conventions  and  made  numerous  appear- 
ances before  committees  at  such  gatherings. 

Although  he  was  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  at  the  old  Garnet  High 
School  In  Charleston,  he  entered  his  father's 
produce  business  Immediately  and  did  not 
continue  his  formal  education.  But  constant 
reading  and  research  made  him  a  well-in- 
formed man,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
his  Interests  centered. 

Probably  nothing  gave  him  as  much  satis- 
faction as  seeing  all  seven  of  bis  children 
receive  college  degrees.  Two  are  In  the  family 
firm  and  the  rest  have  entered  the  profes- 
sions. 

WhUe  he  was  a  leader  of  his  own  race, 
honors  came  to  him  not  so  much  because 
he  was  an  outstanding  Negro  but  because  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  own 
efforts.  He  and  Mrs.  James  were  tvrlce  guests 
at  state  dinners  In  the  White  House,  and 
he  was  on  f  amUiar  terms  with  the  great  men 
of  his  time. 

Eddie  James  brought  great  credit  to  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  and  the  tragedy  of  his 
death  at  74  will  be  widely  mourned. 


MOVEMENT  TOWARD  BILINOUAL 
EDUCATION  IN  ENGLISH  AND 
SPANISH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  heartening  to  me  to  see  an  article 
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In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Sunday. 
June  18,  1967.  reporting  what  is,  to  me. 
one  of  the  moet  exciting  educational 
movies  of  this  decade  as  applied  to  the 
Southwest — the  attempt  to  provide  an 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  the 
Spanish-speaking.  These  people,  who 
comprise  12  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States,  have 
always  had  the  obstacle  of  language  to 
overcome  In  our  American  schools,  and 
sometimes  have  encountered  actual 
punishment  for  any  slip  into  their  own 
mother  tongue.  Spanish. 

To  encourage  and  to  utilize  this 
promising  movement  toward  a  better 
method  of  Instruction  for  Spanish- 
speaking  students,  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  S.  428.  the  bllincual  American 
education  bill,  cosponsored  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  which  Is 
mentioned  in  the  UPI  article  by  Pre.^ton 
McGraw.  Presently  the  Special  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill,  with  Cali- 
fornia hearings  scheduled  for  this  week- 
end In  Los  Angeles. 

The  article  reports  on  the  progre.ss  of 
the  movement  toward  methods  of  edu- 
cation which  will  eliminate  by  education, 
not  ignore,  the  language  problem.  The 
movement,  which  began  In  the  educa- 
tional realm,  has  In  several  States  be- 
come a  legislative  matter  now,  as  It  has 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  well- 
written  article  by  Preston  McGraw  of 
United  Press  International,  from  the 
June  18  Dallas  Morning  News  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,   June   18. 

19671 

Movement  Ohows  for  Use  of  Instructions 

IN  Spanish  in  SO'thwests  Schools 

I  By  Preston  McGr.iw  i 

A  movement  la  growing  m  the  Southwest 
to  provide  instructions  in  Sp.inlsh  to  Mexi- 
can-American students  in  public  schools  and 
solve  the  worst  dropout  problem  In  the 
country. 

Dr.  Faye  L.  Bumpxsa  of  Texas  Technological 
University  at  Lubbo^-lc  recently  stated  the 
nub  of  the  problem  \n  teetimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  biUngu.il  educ.ition 

"In  the  5-8tate  area  i  Tex.^s  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Arizona  and  CrxUfornlai  there  exist 
t<xlay  at  least  1.750  000  sch<x)l  children  with 
Sptnlah  surnames,  whose  linguistic,  cultural 
and  p-sychologlcal  handicaps  cause  them  to 
experience,  in  general,  academic  failure  In 
our  schools  or  at  best  limit  them  to  only 
mediocre  succeaa."  she  said 

The  average  nvmiber  of  school  yeirs  com- 
pleted by  the  Anglo  child  in  the  Southwest 
is  12  1  years  For  the  Negro.  It  Is  9  years 
And  for  the  Mexican-American  It  Is  7  1  years 

"A  report  of  the  Tex  is  Education  Agency 
shows  that  In  1957  — the  only  year  such  a 
survey  was  made-  abfit  80  per  cent  of  non- 
Engllsh-spealclng  children  had  to  spend  two 
yeirs  In  the  first  grade."  says  Dr  Dv.-.aln 
Est<>s,  executive  director  of  the  Inreramerl- 
cin  Educational  Center  at  San   Ant<,>nlo 

The  problem  is  greater  m  Tex  is  than  In 
the  other  states  because  it  has  40  per  cent 
of  the  1.750.000  scho^il  children  with  Spanish 
surnames. 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough.  Texas  DonKx:rat. 
h;u  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  »32  million 
over  the  next  three  years  to  school  districts 


w.th  large  .Sp.mish-spealiUig  populatloos,  so 
Spanish-speaking  students  may  be  taught 
m  Spanish. 

As  chiirm.in  of  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
Yarborough  has  been  going  about  holding 
he-u-lngs-  he  hits  held  three  in  Texas- -on 
the  language  barrier  before  SparUsh-speaklng 
students 

Spanlsh-speuklng  persons  generally  are  at 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap  In 
the  Southwest.  The  majority  of  migrant 
laborers  are  Spanisti-speaking.  Supporters  of 
bilingual  education  have  these  facts  in  mind. 
California  Gov  Ronald  Reagan  late  In  May 
signed  into  law  a  bill  permitting  the  state's 
school  districts  to  provide  Instruction  In  a 
language  other  than  English. 

The  bill  was  aimed  primarily  at  teaching 
California's  461.000  Spanish-speaking  school 
children  In  Spanish  when  they  do  not  have 
an  effective  knowledge  of  English.  The  mei\s- 
ure  does  require  that  they  also  be  taught 
English. 

•  This  measure  will  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  many  Calif ornlans.  particularly  Span- 
ish-speaking children  who  will  be  afforded 
more  and  better  opportunities  for  quaUty 
education."  Reagan  said. 

Gov.  John  Connally  of  Texas  publ'cly  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  2-lanp-uiige  system  in 
Texas  schools,  but  a  bill  providing  bilingual 
Instruction  failed  to  get  through  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  reason  was  thought  to  be  because  the 
first  version  of  the  bill  specified  that  the 
second  language  was  to  be  Spanish  German- 
speaking  residents  and  Texans  living  near 
French-speaking  areas  of  Louisiana  took  ex- 
ception By  the  time  the  bill  was  rewritten, 
legislators  were  afraid  of  more  controversy. 
In  New  Mexico  the  breakdown  in  school 
enrollment  Is  60  per  cent  Anglo  30  per  cent 
Spanl.-h-speaking  and  10  per  cent  Indian. 
The  10  per  cent  Indian  makes  the  language 
problem  even  more  difficult. 

Dr.  Henry  Pascual  head  of  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Education's  bilingual  division 
said  in  the  last  three  year3  teachers  In  his 
state  have  spent  more  time  trying  to  increase 
the  English-speaking  proficiency  of  Mexican- 
American  children. 

"It  s  met  With  fine  success  where  we've 
tried  this  approach  "  he  said.  "It  has  spread 
all  over  the  state  but  of  course  Is  somewhat 
limited  now.  Education  Is  something  that 
moves  rather  slowly  There  still  are  deficien- 
cies. It  takes  time." 

In  the  border  city  of  Laredo,  Texas,  where 
possibly  the  most  successful  bilingual  teach- 
ing program  in  the  Southwest  is  flourishing, 
authorities  agree  that  it  takes  time. 

The  United  Consolidated  School  District  of 
Laredo  Is  400  square  miles  bigger  than  the 
state  of  Delaware  Some  students  come  55 
miles. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  day  th.it 
pupils  started  school  they  were  taught  In 
two  l.-nguages  English  and  Spanish  Eng- 
lish-speaking students  learned  Spanish 
Spanish-speaking  students  leanied  English 
The  program  h.as  been  extended  a  grade  a 
year  so  that  next  fall  It  will  be  in  the  fourth 
^ide  District  Supt.  Harold  C  BrHntley  is 
almost  evangelical  about  the  results. 

"We  envision  by  the  time  these  kids  come 
through  six  years  of  elementary  school  they 
Will  be  ready  for  an  entirely  new  program 
so  they  can  take  a  course  in  either  language 
and  wh.it  language  if  is  won't  be  determined 
by  whether  the  student's  name  is  'Martinez' 
or  'Smith'. ■'  he  said 

Some  authorlt'es  are  not  so  sure  a  com- 
pletely bilingual  program  is  what  is  needed 
Among  them  is  John  Gonder  superintendent 
of  the  Harlandale  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict   adjoining    the   S.»!i    Antonio   district. 

For  the  past  13  months  an  experlment.il 
program  has  been  In  effect  In  Gonder's  dis- 
trict. It  primarily  emphasizes  the  English 
language  and  xises  the  Spanish  language 
enough  to  explain. 


"We    thir.k    it    promotes   social   acceptance 
adjustment  and  understanding  "  Gonder  said. 


TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  some 
time  soon  the  Conercss  will  have  to  face 
the  l.s.sue  head  on  of  the  abuse  of  munici- 
pal bond  financing  for  private  ventures. 

The  June  12  Issue  of  U  S  News  &  World 
Report  featured  a  special  article  which 
states  some  of  the  issues  quite  clearly. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  Is  quoted 
from  a  recent  speech  where  he  said: 

Now  more  and  more,  this  device  is  being 
U.sed  by  corporations  which  are  financially 
strong  and  quite  capable  of  obtaining  their 
funds  through  normal  market  channels. 

When  they  turn  to  the  local  Issuing  agency 
for  these  funds  they — and  the  local  agency — 
are  getting  Into  an  arrantte^nent  which  cll.=  - 
torts  the  tax-exemption  privilege  and  which, 
In  the  long  run.  simply  forces  the  Federal 
tax-system   to  support   their   financing. 

So  long  as  a  .strup'-iling  company  which 
has  to  pay  a  premium  lor  financing  Is 
willing  to  locate  In  an  area  that  Is  cla.ssl- 
fied  as  distressed  under  rules  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Adminl.'^tratlon,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  .^vstem.  But 
the  abuse  as  presently  employed  must  be 
examined  by  the  Congress  and  inequi- 
ties corrected. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  titled  "A  Tax  In- 
centive That's  Coming  Under  Fire,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  T.\x  iNcrNTivE  Th.\t's  Coming  Under  Fire 

(Note — Steam  Is  building  up  behind  a  plan 
to  prevent  States  and  localities  from  selling 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  build  factories  for  pri- 
vate companies  Even  some  States  that  use 
the  practice  want  it  banned  The  Johnson 
Administration,  too,  wants  early  action.  In- 
dustrlal-ald  bonds,  though,  may  have  too 
many  friends  to  be  stopped  now  ) 

A  long  feud  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  I<>:al  governments  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  to  a  head  now. 

The  Issue  Is  a  rush  by  communities  to  sell 
their  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  Industrial  plants  for  leasing  to  pri- 
vate corporations. 

Officials  in  Washington  regard  that  grow- 
ing practice  as  an  "abuse"  of  the  tax-exemp- 
tion privilege  that  permits  States  and  local- 
ities to  finance  pxiblic  proJect.=^  at  lower  rates 
of  Interest   than   they  otherwise  would  pay 

Support  now  appears  to  be  building  up 
rapidly  for  Administration  efl jrts  to  stamp 
out  such  activities  by  denying  tax  exemption 
for  future  issues  of  municipal  Industrial- 
aid  bonds.  Some  evidence  of  that  growing 
support: 

On  May  31,  the  Investment  Bankers  As.so- 
clatlon  issued  a  new  policy  statement  saying 
that  "the  situation  Is  rapidly  deteriorating" 
and  that  "abuses  of  tax  exemption  have  ex- 
panded to  alarming  proportions." 

For  the  first  time,  the  IBA  adopted  a  reso- 
lution backing  the  Treasury  plan  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  bond. 

On  May  24  nine  US.  Senators  and  16  Rep- 
resentatives Joined  to  demand  an  end  to 
Industrial-aid  bonds,  which,  they  Si\ld.  are 
bc^ng  used  by  many  States  to  pirate  Indus- 
tries from  other  States 

J  On  May  23.  North  Carolina's  legislature. 
acting,  as  it  said,  "reluctantly  as  a  defensive 
meisure  and  with  reservations."  adopted  a 
bin  to  permit  the  use  of  such  bonds  by 
communities. 

In  doing  that,  the  legislature  also  adapted 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  practice  It  was 
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authorizing  and  calling  on  the  President. 
Congress,  and  its  "sister  States"  to  stop  it. 
Governors  of  a  number  of  States  particu- 
larly Northern  States,  have  recently  de- 
manded action  from  Congress.  One  such 
State  Pennsylvania.  Is  going  ahead  to  adopt 
Its  own  law  authorizing  industrial  bonds 
while  it  waits. 


SPRE-XDING    PRACTICE 

The  use  of  tax-free  bonds  to  finance  private 
plants  has  been  spreading  rapidly. 

Already  in  1967.  three  Sta'.^s — in  addition 
to  North  Carolina— have  authorized  their 
issuance.  Tlic  three  are  Texa£.  Colorado  and 

This  brings  to  35  the  number  of  States 
seeking  W  attract  industry  with  this  lure. 
Several  others  have  authorized  use  of  in- 
diistnal-ald  bond.-;  on  a  limited  basis. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  other  States 
are  In  the  process  of  adopting  bills  to 
authon/c  them.  Wyoming's  new  law  will 
be  ready  for  use  after  a  court  test. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  the  bl? 
rise  in  ofrenn;:s  of  the^e  bonds. 

Not  until  1959  was  as  much  as  15  million 
dolhirs'  worth  is.sued  in  a  year.  Last  year,  a 
tally  by  the  IBA  has  Just  disclosed,  the 
volume'of  new  indvi.nrial-aid  bonds  going  to 
market  exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars. 

.S)  f.ir  this  vci.r.  the  volume  is  running 
well  ahead  of  last  year's,  and  the  IBA  .'ays 
It  estimates  "conservatively"  that  the  1967 
total  will  be  at  le;a£t  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  biggest  users  of  Uix-free  industrial 
b.nds  in  most  recent  years  have  been 
Southern  and  Border  States,  though  the 
practice  has  become  widespread  since  it  was 
f.rst   used  In   Mississippi   in    1936. 

Last  year,  fur  eximple,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  "half-blllion-dollar  total  was  offered 
by  communities  In  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia.  Sizable 
offerings  also  came  from  Delaware  and  Iowa. 

PROS    AND    CONS 

Those  States  are  not  the  only  friends  which 
industrial-aid  bonds  have  now. 

Many  members  of  the  IBA  itself  are 
among  the  Investment  banklni;  firms  that 
underwrite   new  issues  of  these   bonds. 

Proponents  to  tax-free  industrial  bonds 
say  they  offer  low-Income,  labor-surplus 
areas  an'  effective  method  of  attracting  new 
Industry,  particularly  corporaUons  that  lack 
capital  to  build  new  plants  or  credit  to 
finance  them  at  reasonable  cost. 

Adniinistratlon  officials,  however,  contend 
that  communities  now  are  getting  further 
and  further  from  that  idea.  Treaf;ury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H,  Fowler,  In  a  recent  speech,  had 
this  to  sav : 

"N'.w.  more  and  more,  this  device  is  being 
used  by  corporations  which  are  financially 
strong  'and  quito  capa'ole  of  obtaining  their 
funds  throuch  normal  market  channels. 

"When  they  turn  to  the  local  Issuing 
agency  for  these  funds  they — and  the  local 
agency— are  petting  Into  an  arrangement 
which  distorts  the  tax-exemption  privilege 
and  which.  In  the  long  run,  simply  forces 
the  federal  tax  system  to  support  their  fi- 
nancing." I 

C.\SES    IN    POINT  I 

The  IBA.  on  May  31,  gave  these  examples 
of  recent  issues  sold  or  scheduled: 

82  5  million  dollars  In  bonds  hv  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  for  Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

20  millions  In  bonds  by  Nevada,  Mo.,  for 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Corn- 
pan  v 

30  millions  in  bonds  by  Warren  County. 
Ky..  for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

80  millions  in  bonds  by  Wickllffe.  Ky.— 
population  917— for  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company. 

60  millions  In  bonds  by  Fort  Madison,  la., 
for  a  subsidiary  of  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation. 

Other    large    comixinles    for    which    sub- 


stantial issues  of  tax-free  bonds  have  been 
sold  recently  Included  American  Can  Com- 
pany Skelly  Oil  Company.  Phoenix  Steel 
Corporation.  Rockwell-Standard  Corporation 
and  Air  Reduction  Company. 

Objections  to  these  bonds  are  offered  by 
members  of  Congress  who  are  pressing  bills 
to  apply  income  taxes  to  such  issues  In  .he 
future.  In  a  May  24  statement  they  listed 
these  arguments:  ^    ^      j 

"Municipal  industrial-development  bond 
issues  use  public  credit  for  essentially  pri- 
vate purposes ,     »,        „* 

"These  bonds  encourage  the  pirating  or 
industrial  plants  .  .  .  causing  economic  dis- 
location In  the  area  abandoned 

"These   bonds   hurt  legitimate  municipal 

borrowing.  ... 

"These  bonds  cause  unfair  competi- 
tion. .  .  ." 


MATTER    OF    SELF-INTEREST? 

The  IBA  Itself  bases  its  opposition  on  what 
It  regards  as  the  self-interest  of  Us  members 
and  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Its  feari  that  resentment  against  indus- 
trial-aid bonds  will  rise  to  a  point  that  will 
endanger  tax  exemption  for  aU  future  Issues 
of  State  and  local  bonds. 

Is  Congress  likely  to  ban  Industrial-aid 
bonds?  OfHclals  decline  to  make  any  predic- 
tion. . 

However,  there  is  this  to  notei  The  most 
powerful  friend  these  bonds  have  is  Rep- 
resentative WUbtir  D.  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
would  have  the  job  of  writing  the  legislation. 
Mr  Mills's  State,  Arkansas,  is  a  user  of  these 
bonds  and  Issued  131  million  dollars'  worth 
of  them  in  the  four  years  1963-66. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  PRAISES  PRO- 
POSED BIG  THICKET  PARK,  SUG- 
GESTS WILDERNESS  TRAILS  FOR 
TEXAS 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  country's  wilderness  land  as 
well  as  to  literature,  in  his  new  book, 
"Farewell  to  Texas:  A  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness." In  this  book  he  poijits  out  that 
the  State  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining areas  containing  wilderness 
areas  of  any  great  extent. 

On  June  11.  the  Houston  Post  ran  an 
article,  "Nature  Trails  for  Texas,"  fea- 
turing an  interview  with  Justice  Douglas 
in  which  he  sets  forth  some  very  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  these 
wilderness  areas.  He  recommends  espe- 
cially the  creation  of  hiking  and  nding 
trails  through  these  natural  areas,  to 
preserve  the  wilderness  aspect  which 
makes  them  unique  in  today's  world  of 
suoerhighways,  and  rapid-moving  trans- 
portation. The  interview  was  of  Justice 
Douglas  while  he  was  in  Texas  recently 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association. 

I  commend  Justice  Douglas  on  his 
foresight,  in  working  now  to  preserve 
areas  of  natural  beauty  for  the  people 
of  tomorrow,  when  these  areas  will  be  a 
rarity.  It  is  such  a  task  that  I  am  trying 
to  perform  for  the  people  of  America,  m 
S.  4.  the  pending  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  bill,  to  create  a  national  park  in 
southeast  Texas,  to  which  Justice  Doug- 
las alludes  in  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  Diana  Hobby  froui  the  Sunday, 
June  11,  1967.  Houston  Post  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N.^TURE   Th.-mls   for  Texas 
I  By  Diana  Hobby) 

Texas  could  have  a  series  of  hiking  and 
riding  trials  through  its  wilderness  areas  to 
rival  the  Appalachian  trail,  which  runs  2,100 
miles  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  if  its 
citizens  act  on  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas. 

Justice  Douglas'  new  book,  "Farewell  to 
Tex.\si  A  Vanishing  Wilderness"  ( McGraw- 
Hill  l,  is  .pessimistic  about  the  future  of  our 
few  remaining  wilderness  areas,  but  the  Jus- 
tice himself  had  a  bagful  of  hopeful  sugges- 
tions when  he  stopped  in  Houston  last  week. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Big  Thicket  Association,  a  nationwide 
conservation  association. 

"You  are  dealing  with  a  distressed  condi- 
tion all   over   the   country,"   Justice  Douglas 

said. 

"The  population  is  growing  so  fast,  the 
pressure  to  put  roads  m  is  so  great,  that  rec- 
reat.oii  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  roads.  Once 
a  road  is  put  IntD  a  wilderness  area,  the 
wilderness  character  is  gone,  the  fishing  drops 
off.  the  rare  species  leave. 

"The  big  Job  now  is  to  save  tracts,  five- 
acre  ones,  and  ten  thousand-acre  ones,  be- 
fore they're  all  gone. 

Justice  Douglas  had  some  hard  knocks  for 
the  National  Park  Service. 

"The  Park  service  wants  revenue-getimg 
recreational  iacillties.  to  show  Washington 
they're  self-supporting.  They  get  hooked  on 
making  money  the  way  you  can  ge»  hooked 
on  drugs.  The  pressure  on  them  is  great,  for 
so  many  people  want  to  go  in  by  oar,  and 
then  it's  no  longer  a  wilderness.  But  the  con- 
servationists have  a  theory  of  the  rights  of 
minorities,  which  has  historically  been  up- 
held in  this  country. 

"The  Big  Thicket  Is  now  being  cut  at  the 
rate  of  50  acres  a  dav.  Sen.  Yarborough  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  establish 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  which  would 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  units,  not  con- 
tiguous, under  one  administration." 

Asked  how  the  public  might  gain  access  to 
waterways  such  as  the  Guadalupe  River, 
which  is  mostly  surrounded  by  privately- 
owned  land,  Justice  Douglas  dismissed  as 
Impractical  any  attempt  at  legal  action. 

"The  only  way,"  he  said,  "is  t-o  lay  out  a 
trail,  with  the  'owners'  permission."  In  his 
book  Justice  Douglas  recommended  an  LBJ 
trail  in  the  Hill  Country,  to  let  people  walk 
through  that  part  of  Texas  which  President 
Johnson  has  revealed  to  so  many  people, 
"The  only  expense  is  getting  the  signs 
made.  Some  Texas  art'st  should  design  a 
distinctive  Texas  Trail  Marker,  and  it  should 
be  used  throughout  the  state.  The  Appala- 
chian Trail  was  laid  out  in  tills  way,  mostly 
over  private  land.  There  are  huts  at  average 
day's  walking  distances,  for  overnight  camp- 
ing, and  those  can  be  put  up  individually 
by  clubs,  foundations,  ladies'  groups. 

"You  need  an  expert  to  determine  where 
the  trail  should  be  placed,  then  you  get  the 
owners'  permission,  and  you  let  the  boy 
scouts  and  the  girl  scouts  lay  cut  the  trail. 
"In  the  Guadalupes,  there  is  a  wonderful 
opp-ortunilv  for  a  trail  system.,  from  El  Capl- 
tan  running  up  into  New  Mexico.  That's 
great  horseback  country.  There  are  elk  there. 
altbruah  the  gcato  are  all  gone.  There's  even 
Douglas  fir  there,  relics  of  the  Pleistocene 
Age  when  Texas  was  a  wet.  wet  place. 

"The  fourth  trail  area  would  be  the  Davis 
Mountains,  which  is  wonderful  hiking  coun- 
try. 

Wo  asked  Justice  Douglas  what  areas  the 
State  of  Texas  should  advertise  as  seasonal 
tourist  attractions.  He  listed  the  Big  Bend, 
the  Guadalupes,  and  the  Davis  Mountains  as 
choice  year-round  vacation  areas,  for  horse- 
beck,    camping,    or    walking,    and    the    Big 
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•micket  and  the  HIU  Country  as  Ideal  winter 
re«)rt  area*,  especially  for  tilting 

■This  19  largely  a  problem  for  civic  leader- 
ship. Justice  Douglas  concluded  "The  Tfxas 
State  Park  System  has  been  something  of 
a  disgrace.  It  la  up  to  the  leadership  of  clubs 
such  aa  Rotary  and  Klwanls  to  help  ma.n- 
taln  the  wilderness  places.  Texis  still  has  a 
tremendous  group  of  natural  resources 


AN   EXCITING   NEW    APPROACH   TO 
TAX  SHARING 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  in  Ocean  City.  Md..  Senator 
James  Piarson  d^ivered  an  important 
speech  on  Federal-State  tax  sharing. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Maryland  Municipal  Lea;;ue.  Sen- 
ator PiARSON  proposed  a  50-percent 
credit  against  Federal  tax  payments  for 
State  and  local  income  taxes  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  meet  the 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  delivering  es- 
sential   government    services    to    their 

people.  ,  c»  » 

I  believe  the  approach  to  Federal -State 
tax  sharing  suggested  by  Senator  Pear- 
son has  great  merit.  A5  an  author  of  a 
tax-sharing  proposal  myself.  I  recently 
spent  several  hours  discussing  the  entire 
problem  of  tax  sharing  with  the  Honor- 
able Terry  Sanford,  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  who  now  directs  the 
study  of  American  States  project  at 
Duke  University.  Governor  Saniord  and 
I  discussed  at  considerable  length  the 
merits  of  using  the  tax  credit  approach 
to  induce  States  and  localities  to  raise, 
through  graduated  income  taxes,  the 
revenues  necessar>-  for  modern  govern- 
ment. 

This  approach  to  tax  sharing  is  an  ex- 
citing new  departure,  worthy  of  most 
serious  consideration.  As  Senator  Pear- 
son said,  the  tax  credit  for  State  and 
local  income  taxes  Is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible stimulus  which  is  croundcd  on  the 
most  fundamental  tenet  of  American 
life — reliance  on  local  initiative."  I  ask 
that  the  fiUl  text  of  Senator  Pearson  s 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

Cbxattvz  Federalism  and  the  Crrnss 
(Statement  by   Senator   James   B.   Pearson. 
before  the  annual  conference  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal League.  Ocean  City.  Md..  June  18. 
1967) 

Today  the  urban  areas  of  the  United  States. 
the  suppoeed  showcases  of  our  county's  cul- 
ture and  civilization,  are  plagued  with  monu- 
menUl  problems  of  rising  crime  rates,  over- 
population, traffic  congestion,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, al?  and  water  pollution,  festering 
slums,  and  explosive  racial  unrest.  Almost 
daUy  It  seems,  throngs  take  to  the  streets  of 
one  or  more  of  our  cities  to  protest  the  qual- 
ity of  Amertcao  urban  life 

Many  of  the  causes  espoused  In  these  dem- 
onstrations are  spurious  or  misguided.  Many 
of  the  phlloeophles  expressed  are  uninformed 
or  Irrational,  Nevertheless,  considered  in  the 
whole,  these  signs  of  unrest  reflect  a  disturb- 
ing. If  not  an  alarming  unease  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  operation  of  that  unique 
system  of  government  we  refer  to  as  the 
Federal  system, 

Thl»  disquietude  may  be  understandable  In 
the  light  of  the  gravity  of  the  problems  which 
confront  our  cltlee  and  their  apparent  in- 
ability, and  sometimes  unwlUtngneM.  to  offer 


adequate  solutions  Yet  I  am  persuaded  th.at 
the  Institutions  of  local  government  are 
sound  and  that  the  Federal  system  as  a  po- 
litical mechanism  is  not  defective  Local  gov- 
ernments, lacking  tUftnclal  resources  and 
sometimes  political  authority,  find  them- 
selves in  a  p-jsltlon  of  Imbalance  within  the 
system. 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  our  Federal  system, 
If  we  are  to  a.-hleve  that  "creative  federalism" 
we  hear  so  much  about,  then  such  archltecta 
of  such  a  mudern  scheme  of  governing  our- 
selves need  <t.s  a  starting  place,  not  only 
knowledge  of  tridltlonal  polltUal  principles, 
not  only  a  recognition  of  organizational 
charts  outlining  the  legal  relationship  of  one 
unit  of  governrnent  to  another— but  also  an 
understanding  of  the  distribution  of  public 
functions  and  the  sharing  arrangement  which 
chriracterlzes  government  Ueclslon  making. 

The  American  form  of  government  Is  often 
t:. mbuUzed  is  being  a  three-layer  cake — the 
federal,  state  and  the  local  government.  A  far 
more  accurate  metaphor,  however,  would  be 
a  marble  cake,  characterized  by  a  mingling 
of  different  functions  which  would  appear  as 
vertical  and  diagonal  strands 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  are  the 
most  obvious  ex.imple  of  these  mixed  func- 
tions. The.i.e  projects  utilize  the  great  t.ix 
collecting  ablllUes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aiid  establish  nationwide  goals  and 
standards  Yet  they  seek  to  serve  government 
responsibilities  traditionally  earned  out  un- 
der state  law  and  with  considerable  state  and 
local  discretion. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Joint  flnanrlng,  the 
Federal-state-local  pattern  of  collaboration 
renuuiis  a  characteristic  mode  of  government 
operation  One  example  a.ssoclated  with  every- 
day life  Is  Federal  expertise  which  provides 
the  standards  for  suite  and  local  personnel  in 
regard  to  protecting  housewives  .igalnst  dis- 
honest butcher  scales.  This  pattern  of  shared 
.sovereignty  also  exists  when  viewed  from  the 
local  side  of  government.  States  and  lo- 
ciUtles  assume  Important  responsibilities  m 
the  development  of  national  programs  for 
atomic  energy,  civil  defense,  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  the  protecUon  of  purity  In 
food  and  drugs 

Thus,  the  functions  of  government  are  not 
neatly  divided  among  It';  many  levels.  They 
are  shared  and  It  Is  difficult  to  And  any  gov- 
ernmental activity  which  does  not  Involve 
all   three   levels   of   the   Federal   system. 

For  many,  the  conditions  Just  described 
represent  an  evil  development.  One  author- 
ity has  contended  that  the  main  tradition 
of  American  federalism  Is  the  tradition  of 
feparateness  Lord  Bryce  In  h!.s  classic.  The 
Amrrican  Commonuealth  described  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  in  the  19th 
Century  as.  'distinct  and  separate  in  their 
actions." 

Moreover,  throughout  the  19th  Century  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  wrote  many 
decisions  referring  to  areas  of  exclusive  ac- 
tion tu  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  state  governments. 

Yet  the  real  thrust  of  most  of  these  de- 
cisions was  de.slgned  to  limit  government 
power  rather  than  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Issue  of  cooperation  versus  separation  be- 
tween various  levels  of  government. 

In  the  past  dozen  years,  as  you  well  know, 
many  commissions  and  corrunlttees  have  been 
established  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral system.  Several  have  advocated  estab- 
lishing "functional  separateness."  that  Is. 
the  parceling  out  of  our  governmental  func- 
tions to  that  level  of  government  best  suited 
and  financially  able  to  render  a  given  service. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  such  retrench- 
ment has  been  implemented  by  legislative, 
executive  or  Judicial  action.  And  the  truth 
appears  to  be  that,  despite  certain  theories 
and  concepts,  the  American  Federal  system 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  a  system  of 
separate  or  horizontal  levels  of  public  action. 
Even  before  our  Constitution  was  drawn. 


a  statute  of  1785.  reinforced  by  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787.  gave  grants-in-aid 
to  statt's  for  public  schools.  Thus,  the  na- 
tional government  was  a  prime  force  In  mak- 
ing possible  what  is  now  taken  to  be  the 
most  local  function  of  all  -primary  and 
secondary  education. 

Throughi;ut  the  19th  century,  grant.'i-ln- 
ald  from  the  Federal  Government  went  to 
the  state  governments  and  their  local  sub- 
sidiaries, not  only  for  elementary  education, 
as  mentioned,  but  also  for  colleges,  roads, 
canals,    rivers,   harbors   and   railroads,   etc. 

Aid  also  went  In  the  other  direction.  For 
example,  st.ite  governments  became  real  part- 
ners in  Federal  programs  for  homeste.idlng, 
reclamation,  inland  waterways  and  the  na- 
tion's Internal  communications  system,  in- 
cluding highway  and  railroad  routes. 

Thus,  the  limitation  of  governmental 
power  the  founding  fathers  sought  to  create 
was  achieved  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  a 
separation  of  government  activities  at  each 
level  of  government,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
dispersal  ur  the  sharing  of  a  given  power 
among  the  various  levels  of  government. 

While  the  recent  eflforts  to  separate  gov- 
ernmental functions  have  not  been  success- 
ful, there  still  remains  an  urgent  need  to 
improve  our  system  of  shared  government 
roles  If  more  efficient  and  economical  meth- 
ods of  lntergovernment.iI  cooperation  can  be 
devised,  if  the  disbursal  of  governmental 
P'lwers  among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment can  be  restored  to  its  original  balance, 
the  phrase  •'Creative  Federalism"  can  be- 
come much  more  than  a  simple  slogan  to 
Justify  an  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

.At  present  there  are  approximately  220 
such  programs  administered  by  21  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  In  such  a  confusing 
situation,  a  further  proliferation  will  only 
create  more  problems  than  It  solves. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  most  .".erlous  bur- 
den-s  of  urban  administration  are  not  greatly 
helped  bv  these  Federal  programs  As  Profes- 
Bur  Alan  K.  Campbell.  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Studies  Program  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity said,  "the  traditional  municipal  func- 
tions— police,  fire,  sewerage  and  refuse  col- 
lections .  .  .  these  non-aided  municipal  func- 
tions which  place  such  a  severe  fiscal  burden 
on  central  cities  are  al.so  the  functions  least 
aided  by  either  the  state  or  Federal  govern- 
ment" 

A  number  of  alternatives  have  been  put 
forth  recently,  most  of  them  dealing  with 
some  system  of  Federal  revenue-sharing  with 
the  states.  Many  of  these  proposals  merit 
serious  consideration.  Indeed,  they  may  offer 
the  best  long-run  solution  to  the  problem  of 
raising  greater  state  and  local  revenue  while 
avoid. ng  cumbersome  Federal  controls.  More- 
over, tax  sharing  can  be  effectively  used  to 
equalize  revenues  among  the  states. 

While  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  tax  sharing 
proposal  In  the  Senate,  I  recognize  that  such 
an  approach  presents  several  difficulties. 

For  ex.unple,  tax  sharing  means  separating 
the  rebpcnsibiUties  involved  in  the  power  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  spend.  It  Is  Important 
that  those  who  spend  public  funds  also  bear 
the  duty  of  Justifying  and  raising  the  needed 
revenue 

Tax-sharing  also  would  do  little  to  reduce 
the  competition  that  exists  today  among 
state  and  local  governmental  Jurisdictions  to 
obtain  Federal  funds.  On  the  contrary,  It 
might  encourage  it.  Such  competition  can 
be  unhealthy,  for  it  may  tend  to  become  a 
substitute  for  state  efforts  to  improve  their 
own  revenue  system  and  to  promote  more 
equitable  and  progressive  tax  structure* 
Pressures  for  desirable  state  and  local  r*- 
forms  must  not  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  tax  sharing  involves  direct 
payments  from  the  VS.  Treasiiry.  This  year 
the  Administration  will  probably  Inctir  the 
largest  budgetsiry  deficit  In  our  history— 
perhaps  as  much  as  $20  billion.  Given  the 
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prospect  of  a  deficit  of  this  Immense  scope. 
Congress  will  probably  prove  unwilling  to 
enact  any  large-scale  programs  of  tax  shar- 
ing at  tne  present  time. 

As  an  alternative.  I  have  Introduced  the 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1967  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
deduct  50  percent  of  his  state  and  local  In- 
come taxes  from  his  Federal  Income  tax 
payment.  Such  a  credit  would  put  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  Federal  taxing  power  at 
the  service  of  our  state  and  city  govern- 
ments with  little  danger  of  stultifying  bu- 
reaucratic control. 

As  noted  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  In  Its  recent  endorsement  of 
the  Federal  tax  credit  approach,  Income 
taxes  are  virtually  the  last  revenue  source 
available  to  our  cities  and  states.  Other 
forms  of  taxation  are  nearly  exhausted.  In 
addition,  these  are  the  only  taxes  which 
grow  with  the  local  economy  and  are  not 
regressive.  They  are  also  collected  with  lit- 
tle administrative  difficulty  and  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

Because  of  the  near  Federal  monopoly  of 
Income  tax  revenue,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
the  national  government  to  stimulate  our 
states  and  cities  to  better  utilize  this  reve- 
nue source. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  say  that  while  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  mechanical  correc- 
tions In  the  recent  tax  reforms  of  the  Agnew 
Administration,  Maryland  has  nonetheless 
taken  a  significant  step  in  modernizing  its 
tax  structure  and  has  given  ample  proof  of 
tlie  type  of  revitahzation  that  could  occur  in 
other  are.is  with  a  creative  Federal  stimulus. 
The  size  of  the  present  Federal  Income  tax 
monopolv  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
In  1962,  out  of  all  Income  taxes  collected,  the 
Federal  Government  garnered  93,8  percent. 
State  and  local  governments  collected  only 
6.2  percent. 

In  the  same  year,  80.3  percent  of  Federal 
revenue  came  from  Income  taxes  compared 
to  only  10.5  percent  for  state  and  local  units. 
In  fact,  as  you  know,  most  of  our  local  reve- 
nue is  generated  from  sales  and  property 
taxes.  In  the  majority  of  our  cities  and  sur- 
rounding suburban  areas,  the  opportunities 
for  expanding  these  taxes  are  severely  lim- 
ited. 

For  example,  high  property  taxes  In  the 
older  sections  of  a  city  can  actually  cause 
blight  and  decay.  A  prohibitive  tax  structure 
tends  to  discourage  owners  of  older  buildings 
from  maintaining  or  improving  their  prop- 
erty. Thus,  these  measures  often  worsen  the 
very  social  Ills  they  are  attempting  to  cure. 
A  50  percent  income  tax  credit,  such  as 
the  one  proposed  In  my  blf,  would  go  far 
toward  stimulating  our  states  and  cities  to 
enact  adequate  Income  tax  levies  of  their 
own.  Such  a  credit  would  operate  quite 
simply.  For  example.  If  a  married  couple 
filed  a  Joint  return  on  a  taxable  Income  of 
$3,000  their  Federal  tax  would  be  approxi- 
mately $450,  If  they  lived  In  a  city  with  a 
one  percent  income  tax  (the  present  aver- 
age), their  local  payment  would  be  $30.  If 
their  state  tax  were  fotir  percent  (the  pres- 
ent average),  their  state  payment  would  be 
$120.  Thus,  their  combined  state  and  city  tax 
bin  would  be  $150, 

Under  the  Tax  Credit  Act,  50  percent  of 
these  taxes  could  be  deducted  as  a  credit 
from  their  Federal  tax  payment.  Therefore, 
they  could  subtract  $75  from  their  Federal 
payment — $15  for  their  local  tax.  and  $60 
for  their  state  tax. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  taxpayers  the 
opportunity  of  listing  state  and  local  taxes 
as  deductions  as  an  alternative  to  the  partial 
credit. 

The  cost  of  such  a  credit  system  would  not 
be  prohibitive,  and  It  would  generate  more 
revenue  for  state  and  urban  Improvement 
than  does  the  present  hodgepodge  of  Federal 
grants. 


The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  al- 
ready sustains  a  revenue  loss  under  the  cur- 
rent tax  system.  It  la  estimated  that  every 
dollar  of  Income  tax  currently  collected  by 
the  state  and  local  governments  results  In 
about  a  24#  reduction  In  Federal  Income  tax 
liability,  whlcb  Is  currently  costing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $1  billion. 
The  additional  1967  cost  of  a  50  percent 
credit  would  be  somewhere  around  an  addi- 
tional $1  bllUon  in  lost  individual  Income 
tax  revenue. 

Furthermore,  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  this  Federal  revenue  loss  would  be  as- 
sociated with  a  greater  rise  In  state  col- 
lections. 

It  Is  true  future  costs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  probably  be  greater  than  the  figures 
I  mentioned.  But  It  Is  unlikely  that  they 
would  prove  to  be  unreasonable  because  of 
the  political  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
public  on  Irresponsible  tax  policies — limita- 
tions which  probably  have  their  greatest 
effect  on  the  local  level. 

I  have  written  many  governors  and  mayors 
soliciting  their  views  on  this  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  encourage  the  development  of 
greater  local  revenues.  Many  of  the  gov- 
ernors are  In  favor  and  some  are  opposed. 
The  mayors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
almost  universally  In  favor  of  the  tax  credit, 
perhaps  because  they  are  more  aware  of  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  raising  adequate  rev- 
enue to  meet  metropolitan  needs,  especially, 
as  Professor  Campbell  noted,  In  areas  where 
the  state  government  has  been  of  little  as- 
sistance. Those  governors  who  are  opposed  to 
a  tax  credit  generally  are  from  those  states 
which  do  not  levy  Income  taxes.  They  make 
the  point  that  the  Introduction  of  a  credit 
for  state  and  local  Income  taxes  would  dis- 
criminate against  these  areas  which  cur- 
rently rely  on  other  sources  of  revenue.  In 
effect,  therefore,  they  are  saying  that  they 
prefer  to  be  handed  money  which  Is  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  rather 
than  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  in- 
come taxes  of  th'elr  own  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Increased  tax  base  made  available  by 
the  partial  tax  credit. 

To  this  view  I  can  only  say  that  tax 
credits  are  not  designed  to  replace  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  They  are  designed 
to  offer  an  alternative  to  an  overly  rapid 
growth  of  those  programs  which  could  be 
better  devised  and  administered  on  the 
local  level  If  adequate  revenue  were  avail- 
able. In  addition.  It  Is  this  very  reliance  on 
Federal  rather  than  local  Initiative  which 
is  frustrating  the  potential  of  our  political 
system. 

Certainly  It  might  be  politically  painful 
to  enact  Income  taxes  to  collect  the  revenue 
made  available  by  a  partial  Federal  credit. 
Nonetheless,  it  must  be  done  If  sufflcient 
local  revenues  are  to  be  generated  to  restore 
the  proper  balance  In  the  mix  of  govern- 
ment functions  that  la  characteristic  of  our 
Federal  system.  If  such  a  credit  were  not 
available,  the  needed  income,  property  or 
sales  levies  would  eventually  become  un- 
bearably burdensome  to  the  Individual  tax- 
payer. 

Furthermore,  if  constitutional  revisions 
are  needed  to  modernize  the  fiscal  powers 
of  the  state  and  local  governments  then 
they  should  be  made.  In  this  connection,  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Maryland  on  Its  historic  effort  to  rewrite  and 
revitalize  Its  Constitution  this  fall.  I  wish 
you  every  success. 

A  wise  man  once  observed,  "the  office  of 
government  is  not  to  confer  happiness  but 
to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  happi- 
ness for  themselves." 

We  should  act  now  to  give  the  millions 
in  our  states  and  cities  that  opportunity. 
They  merely  ask  for  a  chance  to  use  their 
insight  and  imagination.  A  partial  tax  credit 
will  not  solve  all  their  myriad  problems. 
But  at  least  It  Is  a  start. 


It  is  a  fiscally  responsible  stimulus  which 
is  grounded  In  the  most  fundamental  tenet 
of  American  life — reliance  on  local  initiative. 
The  tapping  of  this  well-spring  of  creativity 
and  imagination  must  not  be  further  de- 
layed, 

THE  CLERGY'S  ROLE  IN  CONTEMPO- 
RARY SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  has  recently  fea- 
tured a  series  of  articles  by  eminent 
churchmen  expounding  their  view  of  the 
clergy's  role  in  contemporary  society. 

I  have  found  one  of  these  articles, 
authored  by  the  Reverend  David  Preus, 
pastor  of  the  University  Lutheran 
Church  of  Hope  and  a  member  of  the 
Mirmeapolis  Board  of  Education,  to  be 
an  unusually  eloquent  and  instructive 
statement  on  the  mission  of  the  church 
in  the  modern  world,  I  have  the  honor 
to  invite  Pastor  Preus'  observations  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

All  who  have  joined  or  observed  the 
great  struggle  for  the  achievement  of 
full  legal  and  civil  justice  for  all  our 
countrymen  are  aware  of  the  unique 
contribution  made  by  members  of  every 
religious  community.  Pastor  Preus  pro- 
vides a  forceful  apologia  for  that  action, 
asserting  that  the  church,  literally  de- 
fined as  "the  people  of  God,"  lives  under 
a  divine  imperative. 

Pastor  Preus  provides  a  definition  of 
Judeo-Christian  love  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  man,  least  of  all  church- 
men, to  escape  full  responsibility  for  a 
wise  and  self-giving  stewardship  over 
creation  in  all  its  parts.  That  steward- 
ship, says  Pastor  Preus,  extends  from 
the  eradication  of  every  form  of  human 
sorrow  to  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
purity  of  our  environment, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Pastor  Preus  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cleegtmen  Must  Participate  in  Solving 
Worldly  Pboblems 

(Editor's  Note. — As  a  result  of  recent  de- 
bate over  the  participation  of  churchmen  in 
street  marches  and  other  forms  of  political 
activity,  the  Tribune  asked  six  eminent  Min- 
neapolis clergymen  to  give  their  views  of  the 
clergy's  role  in  contemporary  society.  This  Is 
the  second  of  six  articles.) 

(By  The  Reverend  David  Preus,  pastor.  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Church  of  Hope  (and  a 
member  of  the  Minneapolis  School  Board) ) 
The  move  of  the  church  and  its  clergy  into 
the  world  is  pure  gain!  It  Lb  valid  response 
to  a  whole  host  of  Biblical  commands.  How 
can  we  love  our  neighbors  without  jjosltlve 
participation  in  the  wider  society?  How  can 
we  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  if  we  spurn  her 
for  her  earthiness?  How  can  we  be  a  servant 
church    and    Ignore    the   society    that   both 
forms  man  and  Is  formed  by  him? 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  quiet  clergy.  I  have 
not  chosen  nor  do  I  feel  called  to,  a  cloistered 
life.  The  clergyman  shares  with  every  other 
citizen  responsibility  for  the  over-all  health 
of  the  neighborhood,  city,  state,  nation  and 
world.  Ordination  in  no  way  diminishes  that 
responsibility.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  exhort  our  parishioners  to  create  a 
Just  and  Joyful  society  while  excusing  our- 
selves from  the  hard  work  necessary  to  bring 
It  about.  Clergymen  do  not  have  access  to 
special  wisdom  that  wUl  solve  our  social  woes. 
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Clergymen  can  and  do  err!  The  greatest  error 
Is  to  wrap  ourselves  ui  a  p'.ous  cloak  and 
Withdraw  from  the  action  fronts 

The  highest  form  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
worship  has  to  do  with  luvmg  people  The 
prophets  made  this  clear  when  they  insisted 
that  CKkI  was  not  served  by  a  lot  of  ritual 
unrelated  to  our  life  In  the  world  Micah 
put  It  thus.  "What  does  the  Lord  Yequlre  of 
you  but  to  do  Justice,  and  to  love  kindness, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?'  Jesus 
belabored  the  formally  rell.;lous  whose  wor- 
ship had  no  bearing  on  the  nature  of  man's 
relationship  to  his  fell  »w  man.  He  si;d.  "By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  that  you  love  one  another  ' 

Love  Is  not  a  sentimenul  feeling,  a  vague 
attitude  of  good  will.  It  is  self-^iving  action 
directed  toward  the  well-being  of  one's  fel- 
lows Love  can  be  very  personal  In  applica- 
tion, a  visiting  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  a 
giving  of  food,  clothes  or  money  to  one  in 
need,  an  act  of  forgiveness  r  a  word  of  en- 
couragement. Love  Is  also  expre.ssed  Imper- 
sonally, In  the  pursuit  of  social  Justice  for 
all  people. 

Look  at  your  neighbors,  the  children,  for 
i.ostance.  How  do  you  love  them?  Play  with 
them,  be  friends  with  them,  open  your  cookie 
J.»r  to  them,  invite  them  to  church  with  you? 
Certainly,  if  these  things  seem  needed  In 
their  lives.  But  look  jualn  They  will  go 
through  life  with  their  wings  clipped  i:  they 
do  not  receive  u  qu.iUty  education 

I  submit  that  love  fur  yur  neighbors,  the 
children,  requires  provision  for  excellent  ed' 
ucatlon.  If  so,  the  live  ciulckly  becomes  citi- 
zens' committees,  planning  meetings,  miliars 
0  impalgns.  v  itlnij  and  mi>ney  In  your  ex- 
penditure of  time,  enersrv  tnd  resources  you 
.Ti  ly  not  meet  a  single  tlesh  and  blood  child 
Yet  you  will  have  acted  in  love  toward  them 

The  same  thesis  .ipplies  In  all  kind.'!  of 
arexs.  How  do  you  love  the  disenfranchised, 
the  dropout,  the  impoverished,  the  handi- 
capped or  any  other  people  who  cannot  solve 
their  problems  by  thern.selves?  Certainly  they 
need  personal  frlend.shlp  and  individual  at- 
tention. We  all  do.  They  also  need  the  serv- 
ices that  can  only  be  provided  by  the  Joint 
action  of  society. 

Legislation,  resei;rch  projects,  agencies  and 
ln.rtltutlon3  devoted  to  speci.Tlizcd  services 
.ire  all  possible  aveaues  of  opportunity  and 
!M.Ht!ce  for  people.  None  of  them  Just  happen. 
They  come  Into  being  as  people  care  enough 
to  give  themselves  to  the  battle  for  thorn. 
Civil  rights  acts,  mental  health  programs 
and  rehabilitation  centers  are  illustrative  of 
act",  of  love  in  the  public  domain.  They 
■  represent  WHys  by  which  men  and  women, 
clergy  Included,  h.ive  responded  to  the  com- 
m  md  to  love  they  neighbor. 

Consider  the  Biblical  command  to  be 
stewards  of  the  gifts  of  God  That  requires 
the  acknowledgement  that  God  Is  the  fee 
owner  of  the  whole  creation.  We  are  his 
stewards,  temporary  triLstees.  changed  to  re- 
turn an  e.irth  that  has  been  Improved  by 
our  management  As  stewards  we  are  to  use 
the  created  order  to  ennoble  man's  life,  to 
oriiig  Joy  and  fullness  to  hi.s  earthlv  stay. 
.\  proper  stewardship  of  the  ear'h  can  do  that. 

.\  moment's  retlectloii  indicates  how  far 
we  are  from  the  ideal.  By  treating  the  crea- 
tion as  our  own.  to  be  exploited  for  our 
momentary  pleasure,  we  pollute  and  cor- 
rupt and  deface  and  dehumanue.  What  kind 
of  stewards  will  receive  clear  lakes  and 
rivers  and  hand  buck  open  sewers  and  Ut- 
tered sloughs? 

.■\3  stewards  we  have  the  opportunltv.  yes 
the  responsibility,  to  create  communities. 
Cities  and  natlon;i  that  are  warm  and  hu- 
man, brimming  with  beauty  and  brightness. 
designed  to  enable  people  to  work  and  play, 
laugh  and  cry.  live  and  die  without  ugliness, 
bitterness  and  warfare  -na  d.illy  companions 

To  make  such  a  possibility  a  reality  re- 
quires devoted  public  service,  as  well  -is  pri- 
vate action,  by  a  whole  array  of  citizens. 
Clergymen  are  Included! 


TILLAMOOK,  OREG  ,  SOUTH  JETTY 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  H.\t- 
FiELDl  and  myself,  I  aik  unanimoiLs  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a  copy  of  E:nrolled  House  Joint  Memorial 
9,  adopted  by  the  House  uf  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  Oreson  Les- 
Islative  A.ssembly,  In  support  of  funds  for 
planning  and  con.struction  of  the  south 
jetty  at  Tyiamook  Bay,  Oreg. 

Although  the  Presidents  bud'-;et  does 
not  request  funds  for  the  Tillamook 
south  jetty  project  for  fiscal  1968,  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  Senator  H.\tfield 
and  I  are  siving  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  this  project  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  is  tlie  amoiuit  that  co'uld 
be  used,  effectively  and  efficiently,  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  subject 
to  the  usual  limitations  set  forth  by  the 
corps.  The  project  is  urgently  required  to 
prevent  erosion  damage  on  Bay  Ocean 
Spit  in  the  vicinity  of  Tillamook  Bay. 
Oreg.  Tlie  initiation  of  construction 
work  on  this  project  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  the  advancement  of  the  proj- 
ect to  that  e.xtent.  will  reflect  economy 
in  the  long  run  due  to  constantly  in- 
creasing costs  in  connection  with  public 
works  projects. 

The  Tillamook  Bay  south  jitty  project 
is  most  meritorious  and  initial  construc- 
tion .should  be  undertaken  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco.hd.  as  follows; 

[Oregon   Legislative   Assembly,    1967   regular 
session  | 

HotrsE  Joint  Memorial  9 

1  Sponsored  by  Representative  Hanneman, 
Senator  Naterlln  ) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  m  Congress  Assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  moft  re- 
spectfully represent  .is  follows: 

Whereas  TllHrnook  Bay  Is  the  only  po- 
tential deep  w.iter  port  between  Newport 
and  Astoria,  a  coastal  distance  of  more  than 
100  miles:  and 

Whereas  the  absence  of  a  deep  water  port 
along  the  north  central  coast  of  Oregon 
creates  a  severe  h.izard  to  the  safety  of 
coastal  shlipplng:  and 

Whereas  a  considerable  amount  of  funds 
have  already  been  spent  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  north  Jetty;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  h,\s  pre- 
vlou."!ly  recognized  the  necessity  fur  construc- 
tion of  the  south  Jetty  In  order  to  complete 
the  project:  ru.w.  therefore. 

Be  tt  Rfsvlrrd  by  the  Legt^lative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  ■ 

I  1 1  The  Congress  of  the  Unltod  States  Is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  planning  and  construction  of  the  south 
jetty  at  Tillamook  Bay,  Oregon 

i2\  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
■ind  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congres- 
sional Delegation 


THE  KENNEHV  ROfNU,  CANDOR 
AND  THE  RULE  OF  CONFIDEN- 
TIALITY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
nedv  round  of  trade  negotiations  will  be 


consummated  on  June  30  with  the  slgn- 
intr  of  the  tinal  instruments  of  negotia- 
tion by  the  participatinj^  nations,  in- 
cludin«  the  United  States. 

Wliile  near-final  arrangements  were 
announced  to  the  press  some  weeks  ago, 
nepotiations  about  specific  commodities 
and  precise  tariffs  is  still  poing  on  in 
Geneva,  and  probably  wUl  continue  imtil 
sb.oitly  before  the  June  30  expiration  of 
the  legislation  which  permits  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Kennedy  round. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  attempted 
to  leani  prior  to  the  finali/rin^  of  ar- 
rangements, what  the  Kennedy  round 
has  in  store  for  particular  commodities. 
Most  lawmakers  have  learned,  to  their 
consternation,  that  specifics  of  the  intri- 
cately built  tapestry  of  tanlT  will  not  be 
revealed  to  them  until  after  the  fact^ — 
after  the  signing  of  final  in.'^truments  on 
June  30. 

On  June  8.  I  wrote  the  Honorable 
William  Roth.  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  requesting  infor- 
mation as  to  "any  contemplated  decrease 
in  the  tariff  rate  on  raw  wool."  I  was 
informed  by  letter  June  16; 

Participants  have  agreed  that  the  rule  of 
confidentiality  of  offers  must  prevail  until  the 
final  agreement  is  signed.  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  tariff 
reductions  on  any  specific  Items. 

Three  days  after  receiving  Mr.  Roth's 
letter.  I  wai  notified  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  Amba.s.sador  Roth 
"has  informed  us  that  specific  infonna- 
tion  about  items  that  mav  be  subject  to 
trade  negotiation  caiuiot  be  disclo.sed  at 
this  time.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  the  necessity  for  some  de'iree  of 
confidentiality.  The  Intricate  web  of  give 
and  take  in  tariff  and  related  matters  is 
like  the  wall  of  interlockins  stones  which 
collapses  when  any  stone  Ls  removed.  To 
this  extent.  I  can  sympathize  with  our 
trade  negotiators  in  wi^shing  to  secure 
finalization  of  thi^r  man^•  vears  of  effort, 
so  that  a  general  liberalization  of  tariffs 
worldwide  can  be  achieved 

But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  distorting  the 
issue  when  Senators  and  Conviressmen 
are  kept  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  which 
is  constitutionally  within  their  i-urview. 

The  Tradt  Exjiansion  .Act  of  1962  not- 
withstanding, the  Constitution  reposes  in 
the  Conuress  prerogatives  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  tariffs  Despite  the  finaliza- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  round  in  only  a 
week,  the  U.S.  Congress  will  certninly  be 
In  a  po.sition  to  legislate  changes  in  the 
international  asreement;  howevei-,  as  the 
office  cf  Amba.ssador  Roth  has  inftumtd 
me,  such  action  could  either  reopen  nego- 
tiations, or  could  bring  about  the  iinoca- 
tion  of  .<;anctions  or  the  im'josition  of 
penalties  against  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  ancillary  a'-;recments 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification  in  the  form  of  treaties.  How- 
ever, the  ba.>-ic  provisions  of  the  Kennedy 
round  will  not  be  samething  which  will 
be  subject  to  .Senate  ratification  in  toto. 
The  Senate  will  have  before  it  the  inter- 
national grains  agreement  and  a  treaty 
with  respect  to  the  American  .selling 
price. 

The  ba.sic  question  which  disturbs  me 
is  the  lack  cf  Information  made  available 
to  the  one-third  of  Government  which. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  tariff  setting.  With  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Roth's  comments  about  the 
rule  of  confidentiality,  his  office  clarified 
this  position.  It  admitted  flatly  that  the 
remarkably  convenient  "executive  privi- 
lege" is  the  instrument  of  latitude  behind 
wliich  the  specifics  of  tariff  negotiation 
are  being  concealed.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Congress  is  not  being  exempted 
from  important  facts  by  a  gentleman's 
agreement  reached  at  Geneva, 

Much  has  been  said  on  and  off  the  Sen- 
ate floor  about  the  credibility  gap — about 
Government's  secrecy  and  lack  of  candor. 
Tliis.  in  my  mind,  is  one  more  example 
of  the  Government's  disinclination  to  tell 
the  truth  at  the  only  time  when  the  truth 
can  have  value.  It  will  be  tenfold  more 
difficult  for  the  Senate  to  protect  Amer- 
ican business  interests  after  June  30.  The 
Congress  has  a  right  to  know  what  the 
Kemiedy  round  means  to  each  of  our 
domestic  industries  before  it  is  too  late  to 
influence  the  final  form  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

■Were  the  Senate  to  be  informed  about 
what  the  Kennedy  round  means  in  time 
for  the  passage  of  resolutions,  or  at  least 
for  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  to  be 
brought  to  bear,  there  might  be  time  for 
constructive  changes,  short  of  breaking 
down  an  entire,  elaborately  constructed 
mechanism  for  international  tariff  ar- 
rangements. 


THE  MIDDLE   EAST  AND  THE  SUM- 
MIT: THANKFULNESS  AND  HOPE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  many  people  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  feel  as  I  do 
about  the  present  world  situation.  And  I 
have  mixed  feelings. 

I  am  so  thankful  that  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  did  not  bring  the  nu- 
clear powers  into  another  ciuntdown.  As 
terrible  as  the  suffering,  death,  and  de- 
struction were  in  those  countries,  the 
threat  to  all  (leople  of  th"  whole  world 
was  much  greater. 

The  nuclear  jxjwers  arc  always  involv- 
ing every  human  being  when  they  face 
one  another  in  a  crisis.  The  issue  is  not 
country  or  nationality  but  humanity  it- 
self. VVe  dare  not  become  casual  or  cal- 
loused  about  this  fact. 

I  am  S3  thankful  that  the  President 
and  Premier  Ko.sygin  ha'e  ^lotten  to- 
gether at  Glassboro  for  a  meeting.  It  was 
unbelievable  that  these  loaders  could  let 
political  formalities  stop  c  inversation. 
The  fate  of  the  future— of  mankind— is 
involved  with  the  behavior  of  these  men. 

There  is  caus?  for  b;Mng  thankful  for 
the  limited  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  summit  meeting  at  G'assboro.  But  is 
there  really  cause  for  hope? 

So  quickly  the  human  victory  sives  way 
to  the  threat  of  defeat.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  conversations  of  the  world  leaders  but 
I  must  see  .-ome  ooperalion  if  I  am  to 
have  hoi)e.  Today's  newspapers  dramat- 
ically announce  the  summit  meeting  and 
on  the  same  page  sho'.v  pictures  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  gory  realities  of  Vietnam. 

This  is  why  I  have  mixed  feelings.  I 
want  to  be  thankful.  But  I  also  want  to 
be  hopeful.  To  be  hopeful  is  almost  foolish 
as  long  as  the  fighting  in  'Vietnam  is 
fueled  and  escalated  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  'What  we  are  both  actually 


doing  there  speaks  for  our  future,  and  It 
looks  hopeless  to  many. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Russia — both  just  people 
of  the  human  race — must  let  the  world 
leaders  know  that  their  hopes  are  more 
important  than  petty  politics.  They  must 
let  these  leaders  know  that  losing  face 
or  political  prestige  is  not  the  greatest 
problem.  They  must  applaud  conversa- 
tion and  Insist  on  cooperation. 

Pouring  military  aid  into  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Par  East,  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  has  gotten  us  both  into 
deeper  involvements.  Especially  when  we 
both  claim  to  preserve  national  interests 
by  supporting  military  regimes  which  ac- 
tually involve  our  own  military  might 
more  and  more. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  military  con- 
siderations are  unimportant.  It  is  to  say 
that  the  total  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 
broader  than  those  seen  in  the  present 
military  course  of  the  great  powers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  plea  for  ration- 
ality. This  is  a  plea  for  Increased  con- 
versation and  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  This  is  a  plea  for 
Americans  and  Russians  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  their  national  interests  and  their 
foreign  policies,  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

This  is  a  plea  for  world  politics  which 
uses  power  to  promote  peace.  We  must 
avoid  the  devilish  temptation  to  use 
peace  only  as  an  excuse  for  proving 
power. 

This  is  a  plea  for  peace  which  has  its 
proof  in  mankind's  hope  for  the  future. 
Thankfulness  for  things  past  is  a  good 
feeling.  Hopefulness  for  things  to  come  is 
of  greater  consequence  and  a  good  feeling 
that  we  carmot  do  without. 


JUSTICE  MARSHALL  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Johnson  nominated 
Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
be  a  Justice  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  retirement  of  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
could  be  equaled  only  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  equally  fine  master  of  the 
law. 

Solicitor  General  Marshall's  record  as 
an  advocate  and  jurist  is  unsurpassed  to 
date.  He  has  appeared  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  more  than  50  times,  win- 
ning 29  of  32  cases  before  being  elevated 
to  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  serving  as  legal  counsel  for  the 
NAACP.  he  pioneered  the  legal  theory 
that  persuaded  the  Court  to  adopt  the 
1954  B'own  decision,  making  unconsti- 
tutional school  segregation. 

Thurgood  Marshall  brings  the  total  of 
Mary:andcrs  who  have  served  on  the 
High  Court  to  six.  Since  the  day  he  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Law  until  his  nomination 
last  week,  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
point  up  inequities  and  injustices  in  our 
system  and  yet  take  concerted  and  con- 
structive steps  to  terminate  them. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
I  acknowledge  and  praise  him  as  a  loyal 
son,  and  solicit  and  encourage  Senators 
to  bring  about  the  speedy  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  one  of  Maryland's 
finest  men — Thurgood  Marshall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 


torial published  in  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American  of  Jime  17,  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Right  Thing,  Right  Time,  Right  Place, 
Right  Man 
When  the  U.S.  Senate  confirms  the  ap- 
pointment of  Solicitor  General  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — a  certainty — an  historic  legal 
cycle  win  have  been  completed. 

President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  history 
will  show.  Is  the  first  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  to  select  a  lawyer  of 
color  to  serve  on  the  highest  court  of  the 
land. 

It  will  further  show  that  Solicitor  Mar- 
shall, the  first  man  of  his  race  to  serve  as 
the  No.  3  man  In  the  tJ.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  is  the  sixth  Marylander  to  become 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Other  Marylanders  have  been: 
Justice  Robert  H.  Harrison,  1789  to  1790. 
Justice  Thomas  Johnson,  1791  to  1793. 
Justice  Samuel  Chase,  1796  to  1811. 
Justice  Gabriel  Duval,  1812  to  1835. 
Chief    Justice    Roger    B.    Taney,    1836    to 
1864. 

It  Is  more  than  poetic  Justice  that  Mr. 
Marshall  is  the  first  Marylander  to  be  named 
to  the  high  court  since  Mr.  Justice  Taney. 
As  Chief  Justice  100  years  ago  It  was  Judge 
Taney  who  delivered  the  Infamous  6  to  3 
Dred  Scott  Decision  which  legally  preserved 
slavery. 

The  majority  verdict,  read  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  held  that: 

"Dred  Scott  was  a  slave,  not  a  citizen, 
hence  he  had  no  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution, which  was  made  by  whites  for 
whites." 

That  decision,  which  angered  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  tormented  both  slaves 
and  abolitionists  alike,  was  rendered  March 
6.  1857. 

On  May  17,  1954  the  Supreme  Court,  head- 
ed by  the  current  Chief  JtisUce,  Earl  War- 
ren, ruled: 

"Segregation  In  public  schools  Is  Inherent- 
ly unequal  and  therefore  unconstitutional." 
For  all  practical  purp>oses  that  decision 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  all  forms  of 
legally-sanctioned  segregation — or  slavery 
in  a  more  sophisticated  form. 

The  one  man  mostly  responsible  for  that 
historical  decree  Is  Thurgood  Marshall,  who 
unleashed  a  brilliantly  slashing,  and  relent- 
less attack  on  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
all  of  Its  ramifications,  including  school 
segregation. 

He  was  chief  counsel  In  the  case  of  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

It  was  on  the  plaintiff's  side  of  the  bar  In 
the  hallowed  chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Mr.  Marshall's  booming  voice  thundered 
the  evils  of  school  segregation. 

It  echoed  around  the  world  and  thus  put 
into  motion  Judicial  wheels  which  churned 
out  the  beginning  of  the  social  revolution. 
Now  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  designated  a 
mem.ber  of  the  court  before  which  he  so 
eloquently  nleaded. 

When  he  Is  confirmed  there  Is  no  ap- 
prehension here  of  his  performance. 

Truth  Is.  there  never  has  been,  whether 
he  was  pleading  the  cause  of  victims  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  as  he  did  for  a 
quarter  century; 

Or  writing  an  opinion  for  the  XJ.S.  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  or 
advocating  the  government's  cause  as  Solici- 
tor General,  there  was  never  any  doubt  about 
his  ability  and  in  most  cases,  the  outcome. 
As  the  nation's  most  brilliant  civil  rights 
lawyer,  Justice-designate  Marshall  argued 
and  won  29  Supreme  Court  cases. 

A  brilliant  attorney,  distinguished  jurist, 
and  able  Federal  officer,  his  appointment  to 
the  nation's  highest  court  seems  natural. 
President  Johnson  said  it  best : 
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"I  believe  he  earned  that  appoin'ment  he 
deserves  the  appointment  He  la  best  quali- 
fied by  training  and  by  very  valuable  service 
to  the  country. 

"I  beUeve  It  la  the  right  thlni?  to  do.  the 
right  time  to  do  It.  the  right  man  and  the 
right  place." 

We  can  only  add : 

"Mr.  President,  we  concurl" 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON;    ARCHITECT 
OP  A  NEW  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Presdent 
Johnson  has  long  advocattd  a  cl:>se  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  This  partnership  is  indis- 
pensable if  our  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

The  President  k.nows  the  States  and 
localities  receiving  assistance  under  Fed- 
eral programs  are  the  final  link  between 
national  programs  and  the  individuals 
such  programs  are  designed  to  serve.  Be- 
cause of  this  knowledge  and  becau.se  of 
his  belief  In  the  Importance  of  strength- 
ening our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, he  is  woricing  to  improve  relation- 
ships between  Federal  and  State  and 
local  ofBcials. 

Two  recent  comment.^  from  the  Mid- 
west have  prai.^ed  th.e  President  for  his 
leadership  In  strenf,'thpning  the  role  of 
the  States  in  our  federal  system.  I  think 
they  are  worthy  of  note  by  my  colk  agues. 

The  first  Is  a  statement  by  the  Honor- 
able Harold  E.  Hughes,  the  dynamic 
young  Governor  of  Iowa,  who  told  a  New 
York  Times  repovter: 

I  look  for  one  of  the  finest  relationships  in 
100  years  between  the  Governors  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  In  fact,  that  relationship 
is  probably  the  best  it  has  ever  been  right 
now. 

Governor  Hughes'  comments  are  typ- 
ical of  the  new  attitude  of  Governors  to- 
ward the  Federal  Government  They 
understand  the  growing  importance  of 
Federal  assistance  to  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  States. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  have  reached  $15 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  within  the  next 
5  years  they  are  expected  to  reach  $60 
billion. 

But  more  important  than  the  Increase 
In  financial  aid  under  the  Johnsjn  ad- 
ministration is  the  effort  the  Pres.der.t 
has  made  and  the  steps  he  has  directed 
his  Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads  to 
take  in  helping  the  States  The  Wichita. 
Kans.,  Eagle  observed  "that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  just  talking  when  he  said 
he  wants  to  give  increasing  responsibility 
to  the  States  in  federally  financed  pro- 
grams, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  In- 
creasing power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." •" 

Presidential  teams  of  high  adminis- 
tration ofiiCiais  have  vLsited  40  States  to 
help  Governors  achieve  the  maximum 
results  from  present  Federal  grants,  and 
to  plan  for  use  of  future  funds  in  high- 
way construction,  water  and  air  pollution 
control,  model  cities,  economic  develop- 
ment, education,  hospital  construction. 
antipoverty.  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  the  Great  Society  program. 

The  President  personally  traveled  to 
New  England  to  meet  with  the  Governors 
there. 

He  has  appointed  a  special  ambassador 
from  the  Foreign  Service  to  act  as  State 


Department  liaison  man  for  the  Gover- 
nors on  foreign  policy  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic matters. 

Tlie  President  has  on  many  occa.sions 
invited  all  Governors  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  high  level  briefings  on  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  and  on  other  critical 
domestic  and  international  problems. 

And  finally,  the  Federal  Government — 
and  the  Congres.s — have  geared  expand- 
ing efforts  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
government  through  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid. 

I  believe  these  developments  are  im- 
portant to  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  As  a 
former  Governor  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution the  President  is  making  to  the 
vitality  of  our  federal  .system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terview   with    Gov.    Harold    E     Hughes, 
of    Iowa,    which    appt^'ared    in    the    New- 
York  Times  of  June   16.   1967,  and  the 
editorial   entitled   "Johnson   Plan   Inge- 
nious  for  Federal-State   Liaison."  pub- 
lished in   the  Wichita,  Kans  .  Eagle  of 
June  10,  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
TJiere  being  no  objection,  llie  interview 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June   16,   19671 
Governor  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  in  Switch, 
Praises  Johnson 
(ByDougla-sE  Kneeland) 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  June   14. — Gov    Hnroid 
E   Hughes  of  Iowa,  who  last  year  shocked  the 
Johnson    Administration    bv    an    outspoken 
attack  on  the  President's  relatlon.ships  with 
the    itates.    has    high    praise    today    for    Mr. 
Johnsons    efforts    to    promote    Federal-state 
ooop>?ratlon. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  Demo- 
rritic  Governor  said  In  an  Interview  here.  "I 
look  for  one  of  the  finest  relationships  In 
100  years  between  the  Governors  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  fact,  that  relationship  is 
probably  the  best  it  has  ever  been  right  now," 
he  added. 

Mr  Hughes  said  he  was  speaking  blpartl- 
sanly  However,  he  talked  optlmlst'.cilly  of 
the  President's  chances  In  1968  In  the  Middle 
West. 

Up  tin  now  the  unhapplness  of  farmers 
and  the  genera!  discontent  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  pKjpulatlon  has  led  some  Demo- 
cratic strategists  to  all  but  write  off  most 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  Midwest. 

LEADER  IN  REVOLT 

Last  December  at  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  In  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W  Va  . 
Governor  Hughes  was  the  spokesman  for 
what  was  characterized  by  many  as  a  "re- 
volt" bv  Democratic  Governors  against  the 
Administration  and  much  of  Its  domestic 
program 

Following  bitter  1o.ssps  In  the  November 
election,  the  Governors  made  no  secret  of  the 
belief  that  they  had  been  hurt  by  a  lack  of 
communlc:itlon  on  domestic  programs  such 
as  those  encompassed  by  the  antipoverty 
drive  and  the  slump  !n  the  President's  per- 
sonal popularltv 

Although  the  criticisms  were  worked  out 
by  the  Democratic  Governr.rs'  caucus.  It  fell 
to  Governor  Hughes,  as  chairman,  to 
enunlcate  them. 

The  reverberations  from  what  he  told 
newsmen  about  the  caucus  left  the  craggy 
featured.  45-year-old  lowan  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  bltt<?r  critic  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, a  role  that  associates  say  he  has 
not  relished 

The  Governor  Is  still  chairman  of  the 
Dem<jcratlc  caucus  and  a  memtjer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  For  thlg  reason,  his  praise 
of   the   President's   moves   apparently   marks 


a  substantial  victory  for  Mr    Johnson  In  his 
campaign  to  Improve  relations. 

Since  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  meeting. 
Mr  Hughes  said,  the  work  of  Parrls  Bryant 
and  other  Federal  officials  has  brought  about 
a  vast  improvement  in  cooperation  with  the 
states 

Mr  Bryant,  a  former  Governor  of  Florida, 
is  dlrecUjr  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning During  the  last  four  months,  he  has 
served  as  the  President's  envoy  In  leading  a 
group  of  exp)ertB  on  visits  to  40  state  capitals 
U)   tiickle  Federal-state  problems. 

Mr  Hughes  was  als<5  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan  disclosed  List  week  under  which 
each  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
would  be  aligned  four  or  Ave  stales  as  his 
personal  responsibility,  with  Instructions  to 
malnt;Un  personal  contact  between  Gover- 
nors and  the  White  House 

ST.  LOUIS  CONKERENrE 

Tlie  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Governors'  Caucus,  which  Governor  Hu^'hes 
had  called  for  July  1  in  St  Umls.  Is  app.ar- 
ently  further  evidence  of  The  rapprochement 
between  the  Governors  ai.d  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr  Bryant  has  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
Attend,  as  has  Wlnthrop  G.  Brown,  former 
Amba-ss-ador  to  S^iuth  Korea  who  has  beea. 
designated  to  ac'  as  the  State  Department's 
reoresentatlve  to  the  s'ate^.  infurmlng  them 
ori  foreign  policy  and  representing  them 
abroad 

In  dls'-usslng  the  St  Louis  meeting.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  empha-slzed  that  Its  purp^'se 
was  to  strengthen  the  Crovernor's  organl;u»- 
tion  and  prepare  It  for  a  more  effective  po- 
hilcal  role  rather  than  to  renew  last  Decem- 
ber's attacks  on  the  Administration. 

NEW  LINE  OF  THI.NKING 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  weld  It  Into  a  unit, " 
he  said,  "that  will  be  effective  and  forceful 
not  only  between  the  Governors  and  the  Ad- 
ministration but  also  in  national  politics 

"Problems  that  arise  will  be  political  as 
well  as  others  And  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
work  effectively  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee " 

The  determination  by  Governor  Hughes  to 
build  an  effective  national  political  organiza- 
tion among  the  Governors  reflects  a  consid- 
erable departure  from  recent  thinking  In  the 
Middle  West 

^!ost  observers  have  fell  since  last  Novem- 
ber that  Uie  major  question  facing  Demo- 
cratic Governors  in  the  area  was  h  ,w  to  dc- 
t.u-h  them.selves  from  the  President's 
apparently   shrinking   coattalls 

Governor  Hughe.s.  however,  s;.oke  optimis- 
tically of  the  President's  chances  In  196«  In 
the  Middle  We-^t,  where  the  unhapplness  of 
farmers  and  the  general  discontent  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  has  led  s  :me  Demo- 
cratic strategists  to  all  but  write  off  the  area. 

Although  few  observers  at  the  moment 
sh'a.'-e  the  Onvcrnor's  optimism  about  the 
President's  1968  prospects,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  slackening  In  farmers'  crlilclsra 
of  late. 

One  long-time  watcher  of  farm  protests, 
noting  the  end  of  the  threat  of  drought,  said 
here  this  week:  "There's  notliln';;  like  three 
inches  of  rain  to  cool  off  a  farmer." 

IProm  the  Wichita  Eagle.  June  10.  1967 1 

Johnson  Plan  Ingenious  for  Federal-State 

Liaison 

Washington  has  announced  an  ingenious 
plan  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  states  of  the  union. 

The  President  has  approved  a  plan  under 
which  each  member  of  the  cabinet  would  be 
.assigned  four  or  five  states  as  his  personal 
responsibility,  with  Instructions  to  maintain 
I>ersonal  contact  between  the  governors  and 
the  White  House 

In  addition,  beginning  In  September,  each 
state  will  have  special  "days"  in  Washington. 
State  officials  with  responsibilities  related  to 
federal-state  programs  would  meet  with 
their  federal  counterparts.    Then  the  state 
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men  would  confer  with  their  governor,  who 
then  would  have  a  personal  meeting  with 
the    President    to    discuss    Important    ques- 

Eventually,  It  U  hoped,  there  will  be  a 
Washington  official  (preferably  the  vice  presi- 
dent) assigned  permanently  to  federal-state 
relations,  who  would  have  the  prestige  to 
work  directly  with  cabinet  members  on 
sticky  state  problems. 

There  may  be  some  booby-traps  in  tne 
plan  somewhere  that  would  make  It  un- 
workable. Just  on  a  guess,  Congress  might 
not  give  whole-hearted  approval  because  It 
would  give  the  states  much  more  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  executive  branch,  lessening  some 
of  a  congressman's  Influence  and  prestige. 
But  from  here  It  looks  like  a  plan  that  at 
least  is  headed  In  the  right  direction.  Multi- 
plying federal  domestic  programs  make  It 
Increasingly  Necessary  for  states  to  confer 
with  Washington.  With  a  cabinet  member 
acting  as  Us  den  mother,  with  the  President 
regularly  able  to  hear  the  state's  complaints 
and  suggestions,  a  state  would  be  less  at  the 
mercv  of  untold  numbers  of  bureaucrats. 

It  shows  that  the  President  was  not  Just 
talking  when  he  said  he  wants  to  give  in- 
creasing responsibility  to  the  states  In  fed- 
erally-financed programs,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    I 

PEACE    IN    EVERY    FORUM— PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  PROPOSAL  FOR 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  a  plan  for  peace  based 
on  cooperation,  on  a  resolution  of  stand- 
Lig  refugee  problems,  on  respect  for  na- 
tional existence,  and  innocent  maritime 

passage.  ^  ^^    „  ,t  ^ 

It  was  a  proposal  typical  of  the  United 
States,  reflecting  the  policies  or  the 
Johnson  administration,  aimed  at  peace, 
coupled  with  national  and  political  In- 
tegrity of  all  states  throughout  the 
world. 

Indeed,  what  the  United  States  is  pro- 
posing for  the  Middle  East  is,  in  a  very 
similar  regard,  what  it  has  proposed  for 
Vietnam  and  Southwest  Asia,  and  other 
areas  where  freedom  has  been  threat- 
ened. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  po- 
litical settlement  for  the  Middle  East. 
But  he  knows  full  well  that  such  a  po- 
litical settlement  must  be  based  on  re- 
gional economic  and  social  cooperation. 
And  he  said,  pointedly: 

In  a  climate  of  peace  we  will  do  our  full 
share  to  help  with  a  solution  for  refugees. 
We  will  do  our  share,  and  more,  to  see  that 
the  peaceful  promise  of  nuclear  energy  U 
applied  to  the  critical  problem  of  desalting 
water. 

I  am  proud  that  the  President  has 
taken  the  high  road  to  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  contrast  to  the  efforts  of 
some  others  at  stirring  up  trouble. 

I  am  proud  that  President  Johnson  re- 
iterated his  support  for  the  territorial 
integrity  of  all  nations  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  right  to  life  of  all  nations. 
These  two  principles  are  essential  to  a 
lasting  peace,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
President  stressed  them  throughout  his 
speech. 

Now  is  the  time  for  work,  for  coopera- 
tion, and  for  diplomatic  tact. 

The  United  States  has  shown  itself  to 

all  peoples  to  be  fair,  impartial,  and  Just. 

I  commend  the  President  for  having 


I 


lifted  American  peacemaking  eflfprts  In 
foreign  affairs  to  new  heights. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ANTIPOV- 
ERTY  PROGRAM— A  LANDMARK 
IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HISTORY 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  Lyndon  Johnson  had  been  President 
of  the  United  States  but  for  a  brief  time. 
Yet  his  first  major  legislative  effort  was 
to  declare  all-out  war  against  poverty  in 
America.  ,  , 

Three  years  later,  that  war  is  running 

in  high  gear. 

Three  years  later.  mlUions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  helped  to  move  out  of 
poverty  into  economic  and  social  secur- 
ity. 

"Three  years  later — ^with  the  statistics 
of  success  aU  around  us— the  RepubUcan 
Party  is  again  trying  to  wreck  this  for- 
ward-looking effort. 

This  is  the  testing  time  for  the  war 
on  poverty.  We  cannot  let  willful  rnen 
destroy  it  for  political  reasons  with  catch 
phrases  like  "opportunity  crusade." 

I  want  to  recite  some  of  the  success 
statistics  which  our  opponents  would  like 
to  mask  as  they  attack  President  John- 
son and  the  nationwide  poverty  effort. 

Nine  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  have  been  enroUed  In  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  across  the  land.  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
because  it  gives  young  people  meaningful 
jobs  and  keeps  them  off  the  streets  and 
In  society— rather  than  outside  it. 

More  than  200.000  talented  but  poor 
students  will  attend  colleges  this  fall  un- 
der education  opportvmity  grants. 

Has  anyone  ever  calculated  just  how 
many  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  scien- 
tists, businessmen,  and  other  leaders  this 
program  will  produce? 

Have  our  Republican  opponents  calcu- 
lated what  it  means  to  citizens  when 
their  Government  declares  that  economic 
status  will  no  longer  bar  talented  young- 
sters from  getting  all  the  education  their 
minds  can  absorb?  This  is.  indeed,  a  rev- 
olutionary effort,  and  that  is  why  the 
backward  thinkers  in  this  country  oppose 
President  Johnson's  efforts.  They  are 
afraid  of  progress. 

Over  1.5  mUllon  preschool  children 
have  already  benefited  from  Project 
Headstart.  and  school  districts  In  low- 
Income  areas  have  welcomed  the  volun- 
teers of  the  Teacher  Corps— a  program 
now  being  threatened  by  the  Republican 

meat  ax.  ^  ^  .      4.v,„ 

This  year's  budget,  presented  by  the 
President  some  months  ago.  sets  aside 
over  $25  billion  for  programs  to  aid  the 
poor  This  is  almost  double  the  amount 
invested  4  years  ago.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  importance  which  President  Johnson 
places  on  the  war  to  eliminate  or  allevi- 
ate poverty.  ,     .  ^ 

I  could  go  on,  citing  legal  aid  pro- 
grams supported  by  poverty  funds, 
where  people  long  deprived  of  legal  ^- 
vlce  and  counsel  are  now  receiving  it  for 
the  first  time. 

I  could  cite  the  health  programs  and 
physical  examinations  and  medical  and 
dental  care  now  provided  for  young  boys 
and  girls,  many  of  whom  never  saw  a 
doctor  or  dentist  before. 


Our  Republican  opponents  claim  the 
war  against  poverty  Is  mismanaged. 

They  claim  that  splitting  up  responsi- 
bilities among  a  host  of  Federal  depart- 
ments would  Improve  It. 

Certainly,  we  have  not  achieved  the 
millenium  with  our  efforts  against  pov- 
erty. 

Certainly,  President  Johnson  knows 
that  the  cycle  of  poverty  will  not  disap- 
pear writh  the  Infusion  of  even  $25  bll- 
Uon. 

Yet,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  make  a 

start.  ^    . 

He  has  been  willing  and  anxious  to  be- 
gin the  battle  against  poverty  to  demon- 
strate that  the  poor  need  not  always  be 
with  us.  ,  .,„ 

President  Johnson  has  been  willing  to 
experiment,  yes,  even  make  some  mis- 
takes. But  he  has  tried.  He  is  not  willing 
to  sit  back  and  see  our  adversaries  write 
off  the  hopes  and  futures  and  dreams  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

In  brief,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done  one 
essential  thing  In  his  war  on  poverty.  He 
has  made  sure  that  the  benefits  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  being  an  American  citi- 
zen do  not  have  a  price  tag  on  them. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  Join  the  President  in  calUng  for  an 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram unified  and  Intact. 

I  ask  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
ever  felt  the  need  for  justice— not  pity— 
for  the  Door,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  social  legislation  ever 
to  grace  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
pointing  up  the  crucial  contribution  be- 
ing made  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  the  effort  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  civic  strife,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^,        ...     .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1967] 
No  Truce  in  Povebty  War 
As  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
mounted  last  week  In  a  number  of  American 
cities,  the  Federal  program  that  most  di- 
rectly attacks  the  root  causes  of  civic  strife— - 
the  war  on  poverty— was  beginning  an  ordeal 
in  Congress  that  threatens  Its  survival. 

A  House  committee  opened  hearings  on 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  spend  $2 
billion  on  the  poverty  war  this  year  and 
other  Administration  proposals  designed  to 
correct  operating  deficiencies  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (O.E.A.).  Also  before 
the  committee  are  Republican  proposals  to 
slash  antipoverty  spending  and  dismantle 
O  E  O.  Prom  the  tenor  of  Congressional  ques- 
tioning. It  is  evident  that  O.E.O.  is  headed 
for  a  tough  fight.  ,,     w   *  ♦>,« 

The  agency  Is  not  without  faults,  but  the 
war  on  poverty  at  least  represents  a  serious 
Federal  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  Ignorance  and 
neglect  that  have  driven  millions  of  Ameri- 
cana to  the  brink  of  desperation.  O.E  O.  pro- 
vides coordination  for  this  effort  and  an  In- 
novative flexiblUty  impossible  If  the  whole 
campaign  is  left  to  old-Une  Federal  bureauc- 

"^^Thls  is  no  time  to  scuttle  O  j:.0.  It  la  time, 
if  anything,  to  step  up  the  war  on  poverty 
under  a  strengthened,  unified  com°^<J- 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  war  ■»!« 
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be  a  long  one.  It  will  bt  even  lo:itf;er  if  it  la 
deprived  of  funds.  Imagination  and  effec- 
tive leadersblp. 


CAMP   McCOY   JOB  CORPS   CENTER 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  tiie  Senate  to  an  article 
about  the  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center  In 
western  Wiscoasin.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  spring  issue  of  Electronic  Age, 
printed  by  RCA.  which  operates  the 
McCoy  Center.  But  before  I  talk  about 
this  article.  I  wish  to  clarify  the  matter 
of  the  cost  of  our  Job  Corps  centers  now 
in  operation.  A  series  of  wild  cost  figures 
have  been  thrown  around  recently  in 
discussing  Job  Corps  costs — from  S13,- 
000  up  to  $40,000  to  train  an  enrollce. 

These  figures  are  incorrect.  The  aver- 
age per  enroUee  man-year  cost  is  $7,150. 
This  Is  quite  a  bit  of  money  for  training 
a  high  school  dropout.  But  what  are  the 
alternatives — to  let  thousands  of  youths 
who  need  training  continue  to  swell  our 
relief  rolls — to  continue  ignoring  the 
youth  in  ghettos  that  are  the  breeding 
group  for  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Also,  there  has  been  an  attempt  re- 
cently to  compare  the  cost  of  an  en- 
roUee at  a  Job  Corps  center   with  the 
cost  of  a  child  enrolled   in  our  public 
schools,  or  course,  this  is  impossible  be- 
cause the  money  now  spent  in  the  public 
schools  does  not  include  the  needs  of 
many  of  our  dusadvantaged  youths  in 
the  16  to  21  age  sroup  who  come  to  the 
Job   Corps   for   training.    For   example, 
the  money  spent  in  our  public  schools 
does   not   Include    medical    and    dental 
treatment — it  does  not  Include  remedial 
reading  and  arithmetic  programs  for  17- 
year-olds  who  cannot  read  a  simple  sen- 
tence or  add  a  simple  column  of  num- 
bers— it    does    not    include    a    program 
directed  at  giving  the  youngsters  some 
realistic  Idea  of  the  world  of  work— it 
does  not  offer  individual  guidance  and 
counseling  which  might  help  offset  the 
years   In   which    a   young   person    went 
without  essential  help  from  a  father  or 
mother — it  does  not  eliminate  bitter  ex- 
perience encountered  through  racial,  re- 
ligious,  and  social  intolerance— It   does 
not  provide  the  basic  skills  required  for 
seeking,  holding,  and  making  progress  in 
employment — it  does  not   provide  con- 
tact with  people  who  can  assist  in  the 
transition  from  dependent  childhood  to 
independent  manhood — it  does  not  pro- 
vide clothing — it  does   not   provide  the 
obvious:  a  full-time  residential  program 
which  win  enable  the  young  person  to 
break  away — physically  and  psycholog- 
ically— from  the  walls  of  poverty   If  the 
public  schools  would  take  on  such  an  ef- 
fort, as  the  Job  Corps  has  done,  the  cost 
for  a  child  enrolled  in  the  public  school 
would   immediately    climb    to   a    figure 
equaling  the  cost  of  the  enrollee  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center  is  pro- 
viding all  the  needs  I  have  mentioned 
The  youths  there  are  receiving  a  second 
chance,  a  second  chance  to  avoid  the 
city  ghettos  and  the  impoverished  farms 
by  acquiring  basic  vocational  and  educa- 
tional skills  to  find  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves, through  a  productive  and  sub- 
stantial Job  with  decent  working  condi- 
tions. I  commend  this  article  to  the  Sen- 


ate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bciim'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

McCoy:  Second  CH-\nce  for  Dropouts 
(Note. — Hopeful  youths  from  city  ghettos 
and  impoverished  farms  iire  acquiring  b.islc 
educitional  and  vocational  skills  at  the  Mc- 
Coy Job  Corps  Center  in  western  Wisconsin.) 
(By  William  Robersen) 
The  story  of  the  poor  boy  who  leaves  home. 
works  liard.  studies,  and  becomes  a  success 
13  one  that  has  been  told  countless  ways  and 
countless  times    But  what  about  the  Amer- 
ican unsuccess  story''  What  happens  to  those 
young  people  who  do  not  leave  home,  do  not 
work   or   study,    and    never    will    make    the 
grade? 

The  truth  Is  they  stay  behind,  they  never 
escape  the  ghetto  or  the  small  firm.  They 
eo  on  drawing  relief  checks  or  barely  earn- 
ing enough  money  to  feed  their  growing  fam- 
ilies. Or.  they  finally  rebel  against  their  lot. 
Their  protest  often  involves  the  use  of  a  gun. 
or  narcotics  .  .  the  vehicle  does  not  matter, 
so  lon^  as  It  is  something  that  at  least  makes 
them  feel  successful  for  a  while.  Then  Ifs 
frequently  off  to  prison. 

Being  poor  has  been  described  in  many 
w.^ys.  it  must  be  like  quicksand  for  some 
youngsters,  who  through  television,  movies, 
and  automobiles  can  see  what  a  great  world 
there  Is  on  the  outside  as  they  slowly  suf- 
focate in  poverty,  squalor,  and  Ignorance. 

When  a  child's  parents  are  poor,  when  his 
father  Is  unemployed,  or  even  unknown  to 
him,  when  success  Is  measured  by  what  can 
be  gained  by  cheating,  and  education  is  more 
appealing  in  alleys  than  classroonas,  then  he 
begins  to  realize  what  poverty  Is  all  about 

There  is  another  terrible  aspect  to  poverty 
It  Is  u-sually  handed  down  from  ceneratlon 
to  generation  like  a  tattered  overcoat.  If  a 
youngster  never  has  the  opportunity  to  break 
fae  ptiverty  cycle,  he  Ls  going  to  beget  It 

This  Is  not  Just  a  truism.  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  population  of  the  United  SUites 
has  Increased  18  per  cent  In  that  same  period 
of  time,  relief  rolls  have  prown  bv  46  per 
cent  Mere  p"rcent.iges  do  not  begin  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Increase  In  crime 

Slowly  too  slowly,  perhaps.  Americans  have 
become  aware  of  the  problem  of  chronic 
poverty  and  are  beginning  to  do  something 
about  It  Our  government  has  declared  a  "war 
on  poverty"  and  h.\s  created  a  national 
agency  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
to  wage  U  There  are  many  front^s  as  there 
are  fomxs  of  poverty  where  the  battle  Is 
being  fought  One  of  these  projecu  Is  the 
Job  Corps,  a  program  that  owes  stimethlng  of 
Its  origins  to  the  old  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCCi  formed  In  the  19308  to  offer 
remunerative  and  healthful  employment  to 
Jobless   youths 

There  are  basic  differences,  however.  In  the 
two  programs  CCC  offered  temporary  em- 
ployment for  a  token  salary  In  forests  and 
on  conservation  projects 

The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corpe  Is  to  help 
young  men  learn  a  trade.  Conservation  work 
Is  done  but  only  In  thos-:  camps  termed  "con- 
servation centers  "  But  corre.';pondlng  to  the 
Increasing  urban  character  of  American  fo- 
clety,  many  of  the  Job  Corps  schools  are 
urban  training  centers. 

At  present,  more  than  30  000  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  IR  ai-.d  21  are  enrolled 
In  113  Job  Corps  centers,  both  urban  and 
conservation,  around  the  country  The  urban 
centers  are  set  up  as  resident  training 
schools  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlty 
has  certain  academic  qualifications  that  de- 
termine whether  a  young  man  should  go  to 
a  conservation  center  or  an  urban  center 
There  axe  many  instances  In  which  a  corps- 
man  graduates  to  an  urban  center  from  a 
conservation  center 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  urban  centers 
Is  located  In  the  woods  and  marshes  of  west- 


ern Wisconsin  on  about  lu  per  cent  of  spr.iwl- 
Ing  Camp  McCoy,  an  Army  base  used  pri- 
marily for  training  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  McCoy  Job  Ct^rps  Center  Is 
operated  by  RCA  Service  Company  In  con- 
junction with  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  University  Is  charged  with  educational 
responsibility. 

McCoy  received  Its  first  enroUees  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1966.  and  expects  to  reach  its  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  in  the  early  spring  of  1967, 
The  young  men  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try but  primarily  from  the  Midwest  and  the 
South  A  recent  survey  showed  that  55  per 
cent  were  Negro,  40  per  cent  Caucasian,  and 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  other  minority 
groups  Including  Indian  and  Mexican.  The 
enroUees  come  from  both  large  city  ghettos 
and  small  farms 

Many  of  the  young  men  come  from  broken 
homes  or  have  had  to  leave  school  to  help 
support  the  family  Mere  wlUlngne.ss  to  work 
Is  not.  however,  a  sufficient  qualification  to 
gain  a  decent  living  In  our  modern,  techni- 
cal society  There  are  Jobe.  but  the  better  ones 
are  only  for  those  who  are  trained 

An  example  cf  this  was  supplied  by  a  Mc- 
Coy placement  specialist  who  learned  from 
one  larce  Milwaukee  concern  that  It  would 
not  even  con.=  lder  someone  for  the  position 
of  Janitor  unless  he  had  received  a  high 
school  diploma 

Despite  state  laws  requiring  school  attend- 
ance to  a  certain  age.  the  fact  Is  that  40  per 
cent  of  youngsters  who  reach  the  sixth  grade 
do  not  graduate  from  high  schixil  Many  of 
these  youngsters  leave  out  of  econtmic  neces- 
sity, others  because  of  broken  homes,  or 
parental  Indltlerence. 

Moreover,  many  American  school  systems, 
[jerhaps  out  of  necessity,  do  not  cater  to  the 
slow  learner.  Teachers  have  much  more  time 
for  their  better  students,  while  those  who 
have  problems  are  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
or  are  left  behind  Also,  poor  young  boys  or 
i;ir!s  find  that  the  clothes  they  wear,  or  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  live  In  nice  homes, 
makes  them  outcasts  at  the  ages  of  six.  seven. 
or  elijht. 

Tlie  mission  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  to  re- 
habilitate these  youthful  fa  'ures.  That  Is 
why  the  McCoy  education  Is  different  from 
that  offered  by  the  public  school  .•system  StlU 
.nnother  difference,  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant one  of  all.  Is  that  the  Job  Corps  student 
Is  a  volunteer  These  \oune  men  and  women 
want  to  change,  they  want  to  learn,  they  do 
not  want  to  spend  their  life  on  relief.  Even 
more  simply  stated:  "I  want  to  get  a  Job 
and  go  to  work." 

This  Is  what  the  government,  private  In- 
dtistry,  and  a  great  university  want  as  well 
MiOiy  Is  7  by  21  miles  In  area,  and  the 
Job  Corps  occupies  some  160  of  the  old  Army 
buildings,  which  were  rehabilitated  on  the 
inside.  Three  additional  buildings.  Including 
an  auditorium,  are  being  constructed  Be- 
cause McCoy  Is  some  distance  from  the  near- 
est town,  it  has  to  provide  many  of  Its  own 
housekeepln'.;  services. 

It  is  the  performance  of  all  these  services — 
which  operate  24  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a 
week — that  makes  Job  Corps  an  expensive 
propo.sltion.  at  least  on  paper  As  the  center 
has  progressed,  however,  more  and  more  en- 
roUees are  taking  on  some  of  these  respon- 
sibility-building tasks. 

This  represents  a  great  deal  of  the  basic 
philo.sophy  <j{  the  McCoy  education:  namely, 
that  young  men  must  exercise  responsibility 
,ii:d  experience  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  a  Job  well  done 

An  Incentive  reward  situation  Is  created 
wherever  possible.  When  a  boy  has  known 
repeated  failure.  It  can  be  quite  important 
to  receive  some  sort  of  reward  for  almost  any 
measure  of  success 

In  the  educiitlon  system,  this  Is  started  as 
scM'in  as  possible.  For  example,  when  an  en- 
roUee completes  his  orientation  he  Is  pre- 
sented a  certificate  that  Identifies  him  as  a 
Job  Corpsman  When  he  begins  his  vocational 
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training,  the  least  degree  of  progress  U  re- 
warded in  seme  fashion. 

Vocational  progranas  offered  at  McCoy  In- 
clude welding,  various  engine  and  automo- 
tive tramlni^  courses,  drafting,  basic  elec- 
tronics, culmary  preparation,  operation  of 
oRice  machines,  maintenance  service,  and  the 
rep.iir  of  larce  and  small  appUanCes 

A  student  progresses  In  these  fields  at  hlB 
own  speed — he  does  not  have  to  compete  with 
his  peers  for  an  "A"  or  "B "  grade.  He  also  is 
taught  basic  education  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  «s  it  applies  to  his  vocation. 
Fir  ex.imp:e.   a    young   man   learns   to   spell 

carburetor,"  then  how  to  compute  miles  per 
gallon,  and  then  he  works  on  the  Instrument 

'tseU  „  ^  ^ 

This  program  of  education  Is  accomplished 
by  teams  of  teachers.  In  each  classroom 
building,  there  are  at  least  two  teachers,  one 
for  the  vocation,  the  other  for  basic  educa- 
tion 

All  of  this  Is  calculated  to  teach  a  young 
man  how  to  do  a  Job.  What  it  does  not  do 
Is  teach  the  yoting  man  how  to  hold  a  Job. 
As  most  employers  will  tell  you.  attitude  Is 
fts  important  as  training. 

So  when  not  In  the  classroom,  a  McCoy 
corpsman  Is  still  learning.  The  subject  Is 
catalogued  as  "life  adjustment."  and  It  sim- 
ply means  learning  to  live  with  people  In 
society. 

One  method  used  Is  what  McCoy  terms 
"neighborhood  living."  It  works  this  way: 
four  corpsmen  share  a  cubicle  called  a  family. 
There  are  five  families  on  a  dormitory  floor, 
two  floors  in  each  dormitory,  and  three 
dormitories  In  each  neighborhood.  The  vari- 
ous units  have  their  own  governments, 
responsibilities,  and  even  spirited  competi- 
tion In  Intramural  sports  and  other  activities. 
Then  there  pre  such  details  as  learning 
about  Installment  buying,  driving  a  car. 
health  habits.  fan.Uy  relationships,  and  that 
great  American  pastime:  filling  out  an  In- 
come-tax form 

AU  of  this  Is  tied  together  outside  the 
classroom  and  even  outside  the  confines  of 
McCoy  Job  Corps  Center.  EnroUees  will  be 
able  to  have  on-the-job  training  and  an 
Internship  jiroKram  They  also  are  allowed  to 
go  into  town  for  recreation  purposes. 

McCoy  corpsmen's  towns  Includes  the  three 
nearby  communities  of  Sparata.  Tomah,  and 
La  Crosse,  plus  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  There  the  young 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  what 
thev  have  learned. 

As  corp.smen  receive  $30  per  month  spend- 
ing money  (less  the  tax  deductions,  of 
course),  there  Is  not  too  much  activity  they 
can  afford,  and  the  temptation  to  return  to 
their  former  wav  of  life  Is  great.  One  way 
this  is  counteracted  is  in  the  formation  of 
Communltv  Relations  Councils  in  the  various 
citie."^.  These  councils  help  in  finding  worth- 
while activities  and  also  provide  liaison  be- 
tween the  communities  and  the  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Actually.  McCoy  has  not  had  many  of  the 
problems  other  centers  have  had.  This  la  In 
part  because  it  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  other  centers.  There  have  been 
a  few  incident.^,  but  It  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  these  can  be  eliminated  altogether. 
any  more  than  on  a  high  school  or  college 
campus.  It  is  Just  that  Job  Corps  Is  In  the 
public  eye  more  than,  for  example,  a  state 
teachers  college. 

In  fact.  It  Is  the  corpsmen  who  actually  sell 
Job  Corps.  These  young  men  can  and  do  talk 
with  civic  groups  and  other  people  about 
McCoy.  It  Is  proving  to  be  the  center's  best 
public  relations  program. 

But.  that  Is  as  It  should  be.  These  young 
men  want  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  American  success  story  about  themselves. 


evidence  of  the  horrors  which  can  be 
wrought  by  arms  races,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  21  is  especially  noteworthy. 

As  a  longtime  student  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  I  have  deplored  repeated  ef- 
forts by  various  Latin  States  to  invest  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  their  lim- 
ited capital  in  armament,  in  the  face  of 
unmet  social  needs. 

I  have  long  contended — and  still  pro- 
pos«»-  that  a  permanent  Inter-Araerican 
Peafie  Force  would  do  the  job  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  the  Latin  nations  and  per- 
mit the  respective  governments  to  turn  a 
larger  share  of  their  revenues  toward  up- 
grading the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  therefore,  commend  the  editorial, 
entitled  "Shakedown  in  Peru,"  as  a  warn- 
ing and  guide  to  our  foreign  aid  efforts 
this  year.  Our  loans  and  assistance 
should  be  geared  to  peaceful  develop- 
ment projects,  if  given  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Shakedown  in  Peru 

Last  year  the  military  In  Peru  got  $130 
million,  which  was  14.7  per  cent  of  the 
budget  and  far  more  than  the  country's  se- 
curity requires.  The  salt  In  this  financial 
wound  was  the  fact  that  the  budgetary  defi- 
cit was  $160  million.  Meanwhile  Peru's  econ- 
omy, one  of  the  more  stable  In  Latin  America, 
entered  on  harsh  times.  The  population  last 
year  rose  more  than  3  per  cent. 

So  this  year  the  military  Is  getting  $196 
million,  or  18.9  per  cent  of  the  budget,  an 
appalling,  intolerable  Increase  which  tells  all 
too  much  about  the  armed  forces'  hunger  for 
hardware  and  about  the  political  deteriora- 
tion which  permits  the  military  to  take  a  big- 
ger bite.  Peru's  security  needs  have  not 
changed  a  whit  In  the  last  year.  The  mili- 
tary, whose  year-long  seizure  of  power  in 
1962  Is  m  the  back  of  every  politician's  mind, 
simply  took  advantage  of  the  country's  dis- 
tress to  grab  Itself  more  toys. 

Even  more  distressing  Is  the  military's  new 
appetite  for  supersonic  Jets.  No  other  Latin 
air  force  has  them  and  their  acquisition  by 
Peru  would  quite  likely  set  the  continent's 
other  irresponsible  airmen  to  clamoring  for 
them  too.  The  United  States  and,  at  Ameri- 
can bidding.  Britain  had  refused  to  sell  eu- 
personlc  aircraft  to  Peru  but  Prance.  Irre- 
sponsibly practicing  an  independent  policy, 
has  reportedly  decided  to  make  the  sale. 

Peru  is  running  a  huge  budgetary  deficit 
this  year  and  wants  Washington  to  help  ball 
it  out  with  a  "program  loan,"  the  aid  euphe- 
mism for  a  bundle  of  cash.  The  United  States 
absolutely  should  not  underwrite  the  Peru- 
vian military's  blackmail,  or  the  French 
armaments  Industry.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
damage  the  alms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  give  every  tlnpot  flyboy  In  Latin  America 
an  incentive  to  shake  down  his  own  govern- 
ment. 
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SHAKEDOWN    IN    PERU 
Mr.    SMATHERS.   Mr.    President,   in 
these  tense  days,  when  there  is  tangible 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
speech  made  by  Representative  John 
Brademas  before  the  graduating  class  of 
Baltimore  Junior  College  last  week. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Brademas  dis- 
cusses what  college  graduates  can  do  to 
help  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  our 
cities  now  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Bard,  Senator  Brewster,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  Baltimore 
Junior  College,  faculty,  and  friends.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  tonight. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  present  with 
my  valued  friend  and  colleague,  your  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator,  Daniel  B.  Brew- 
ster. Senator  Brewster  and  I  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
same  time,  in  1958,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  served  the  people  of  Maryland  with 
distinction  both  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  as  well  to  pay  tribute  to 
Maryland's  other  distinguished  U.S.  Senator. 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership In  vour  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

I  come  before  you  today  full  of  ecumeni- 
cal fervor.  Last  week  I  took  part  in  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  my 
home  town  of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Yes- 
terday I  participated  In  commencement 
exercises  at  Brandels  University,  a  predom- 
Inantlv  Jewish  institution  in  Waltham. 
Massachusetts.  Only  this  morning  I  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  seniors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  a  Lutheran  Institu- 
tion m  Springfield,  Ohio.  My  list  would  be 
compl'-te  if  I  were  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  graduation  exercises  at  the  University  of 
Cairo  but  that,  I  feel  sure,  is  not  in  the 
offing!  In  anv  event.  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
you  this  evening  at  these  ceremonies  in 
Baltimore. 

The  subject  I  want  to  discuss  with  you — 
the  problems  that  confront  our  cities  and 
the  role  of  institutions  like  Baltimore  Junior 
College,  and  of  Students  like  you,  in  solv- 
ing them— is  in  nature  secular,  or  perhaps 
public  is  a  better  word.  For  there  is  nothing 
very  religious  about  the  Ills  that  beset 
American  cities  today— except  perhaps  if 
one  views  them  as  since  righteously  visited 
by  an  angry  God  upon  an  errant  people. 

GROWTH    OF    L'RBAN    AMERICA 

Let  me  begin  by  outlining  the  staggering 
dimensions  of  our  urban  problems,  for  these 
dimensions  help  explain  precisely  how 
thorny  our  problems  are  and  why  they  often 
appear  to  defy  solution. 

Only  fifty  years  ago  barely  half  of  all 
Americans  lived  in  urban  areas.  Today  that 
figure  is  70%   and  it  Is  rising  Inexorably. 

"In  the  remainder  of  our  century."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said,  "urban  population 
will  double,  city  land  will  double,  and 
we  wUl  have  to  build  in  our  cities  as  much  as 
all  that  we  have  built  since  the  first  colonist 
arrived  oi.  these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40 
years   to   rebuild    the    entire    urban   United 

Or  as  Robert  Weaver,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  has  observed,  beginning 
in  1970  we  wiU  add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities 
of  200.000  population  each  year.  By  1980  we 
will  add  annually  the  equivalent  of  20  cities 
of  200.000  population! 

But  the  key  question  about  this  massive 
urbanization  is:  What  kind  of  cities  are  we 
to  have?  Will  they  adhere  to  the  depressing 
pattern  of  so  many  of  today's  cities— a  pat- 
tern that  sees  urban  excitement  and  sophis- 
tication give  way  before  urban  sprawl  and 
blight?  Our  cities  can  still  liberate  the  spirit 
with  ticker  tape  parades  and  foreign  restau- 
rants, festivals  of  little  Italy  and  Chinatown, 
symphony  orchestras  and  art  galleries.  But 
increasingly    they   also   Imprison   the    spirit 


with  poisoned  air.  polluted  lakes  and  rivers, 
dlsease-r^ifci  slums,  racial  ghettoes,  traffic- 
choked  sti?ets,  fecarce  and  misused  land,  and 
the  crime  and  delinquency  often  bred  of 
poverty. 

Indeed.  It  is  an  irony  of  our  times  that  our 
great  resources  of  intellect  and  technology 
enable  us  to  measure  with  deadly  precision 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  cities— but  not. 
apparently,  to  halt  It.  We  have,  for  example. 
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remarkably  complete  statistics  on  urban 
Clime,  but  crime  rates  continue  to  soar.  There 
Is  very  little  we  don't  know  about  urban 
traffic  flow  and  accidt-nts,  except  how  to  Im- 
prove the  former  and  prevent  the  icitter  We 
can  predict  almost  to  the  d.iy  and  hour  when 
city  reservoirs  will  fall  to  the  point  that 
water  rationing  becomes  necessary,  v.ithout 
providing  adequate  new  sources  of  water 
And  we  can  measure  the  lethal  effects  of  air 
pollution  and  predict  how  many  cases  of 
heart  seizure  or  suffocation  will  ensue  even 
as  we  watch  pollution  levels  rise.  In  short. 
we  can  measure  with  amazing  accuracy  the 
pathology  of  the  cities,  but  even  as  we  do  so 
the  patient  Is  hovering  between  life  and 
death. 

TH*    RESPONSE    or    GOVERNMENT 

The  response  of  Ooverrvment  at  all  levels 
to  the  growing  Ills  of  our  cities  has  simply 
failed  to  match  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
At  the  local  level  governments  remain  highly 
fragmented  and  are  saddled  with  outdated 
restrictions  on  their  operation  and  frus- 
trated by  Inadequate  revenues.  Metropolitan 
planning  too  often  remains  alive  only  In  the 
ambltlotia  plans  of  bright  young  planners 
and  political  BClentlst.<«  and  seldom  In  the 
minds  of  municipal  officials. 

State  governments  meanwhile  are  becom- 
ing more  alive  to  the  problems  of  cities — 
thanks  In  part  to  the  growing  effect  of  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  on  the  dis- 
proportionate Influence  of  the  rural  Interests 
that  for  so  long  dominated  those  bodies — 
but  the  pace  of  this  new  recognition  of  the 
1 1  cities  Is  not  nearly  fa.st  enough 

le  Some  observers,  moreover,  have  suggested 

that  the  new  political  strength  In  our  State 
legislatures  will  come  from  affluent  suburbia 
and  not  from  the  hard-pressed  inner  cities 
These  observers  warn,  therefore,  that  reap- 
portionment of  State  leelsUtures  may  bring 
no  sure  solution  to  the  Ills  of  cities. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  in  Congress  have 
enacted  during  the  past  Rve  years  such  land- 
mark measures  as  the  Economic  OpF>ortunlty 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Model  Cities  Act,  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  that  hold  promise  for  citv 
dwellers  across  the  Nation  But  I  :\m  the  first 
to  confess  that  our  tools  are  still  far  from 
perfect  and  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
give  our  most  promising  ones  the  chance  to 
prove  themselves  Only  several  weeks  ago.  for 
example,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  provide  no  funds  .it  all  f^r  the  rent  sup- 
plements program  and  only  a  pittance  for 
the  promising  model  cities  program  And  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congrefss  would  kill  or 
severely  malm  the  fledgling  Teacher  Corps, 
a  most  modest  program  but  one  which,  In  my 
Judgment  could,  with  adequate  ?upp<irt.  mike 
a  significant  difference  In  the  qu  illtv  of  edu- 
cation afforded  the  children  who  attend  both 
urban  and  rxiral  slum  schools. 

Right  now,  we  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  are  considering  another 
measure  that  bears  heavily  on  the  cities.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Higher  Educ  itlon  Act 
Amendments  of  19t'7  which  o\ir  Committee 
should  report  to  the  full  House  so<5n  Title  I 
of  that  historic  act.  which  provides  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  with  funds  to  e.vpand 
their  programs  of  adult  education,  commu- 
nity service,  and  extension,  has  already 
proved  *  valuable  resource  In  meeting  a  host 
of  community  needs  in  clf.es  and  towns  across 
the  Nation — needs  rangln?  from  training 
senUnars  for  local  Rovernment  officials  to 
citizen  conferences  on  uir  nnd  water  pollu- 
tion. 

HZOHXm   EDTJCATION   AND  THE   PSOBt-EMS  OT  THE 
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As  we  consider  what  Is.  and  wTTat  ought  to 
be,  the  role  of  todays  institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  responding  to  the  problems  of  our 
cltlea.  It  Is.  I  believe,  useful  to  recall  that 
since  the  early  days  of  American  cities — since 
the  first  days  of  electrification,  the  elevator. 
and  mass  transptortatlon— higher  education 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  solution 


of  urban  problems.  That  early  period  In  the 
life  of  American  clues  was  the  heyday  of  the 
Institute,  the  advance  gu.ird  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  urban  America.  I'eacher  training  In- 
stitutes sprang  up  in  most  cities,  and  voca- 
tional schools  of  all  sorts  flourished  to  give 
the  new  city  dweller,  especially  the  immi- 
grant, valuable  sklils  In  manual  arts,  home 
economics,  retail  busines.s.  pharmacy,  print- 
ing, law,  accounting,  and  iniiurance,  to  name 
only  a  few  of  tiie  .skills  demanded  by  a 
bustling  young  Industrial  society. 

While  Iciday  we  are  less  concerned  with 
woodworkers  and  saddlemakers  than  with 
demographers  and  psychiatric  social  workers 
and  computer  programmers,  we  ;llll  find  the 
ciiy  looking  to  higher  education — to  the  col- 
leges and  universities — to  help  train  and  re- 
train the  manpower  that  it  requires  to  sur- 
vive. 

When  we  were  primarily  a  rural  nation, 
farmers  looked  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  help  them  manage  crops  more  effectively, 
devise  Improved  methods  of  budgeting,  fight 
pests  and  blight,  repair  machln,:'ry.  and  op- 
erate effectively  In  trie  market  place.  These 
were  the  enormous  and  highly  prixluctlve 
tasks  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  cost 
.if  these  efforts  was  heavily  u:iderwrltten  by 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Education  Today  our  urban  prob- 
lems require  a  corresponding  effort  in  urban 
extension,  and  the  cost  of  this  effort  too 
should  be  heavily  underwritten  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  uiggest  that 
colleges  and  universities  have  failed  com- 
pletely to  undertake  a  modern  urban  exten- 
sion effort  of  this  kind.  For  many  Instltvi- 
tions  of  higher  learning  have  seen  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  themselves  und  have  as- 
sumed them  Hence  on  one  campus,  for  ex- 
amplfe.  the  faculty  of  physical  education 
works  closely  with  the  bureau  of  alcoholism 
In  the  State  department  of  mental  health 
On  another  a  distinguished  professor  has  de- 
s:g;ied  a  garbage  disposal  ship  lor  the  city 
of  Boston  The  faculty  of  a  third  Institution, 
at  the  request  of  a  large  private  employer. 
trains  firemen  at  the  employer's  plant,  and 
the  medical  .school  faculty  on  another  cam- 
pus has  develof)ed  plans  to  provide  medical 
care  for  an'>«ntire  neighborhood  that  has 
been  torn  by  race  riots  These  are  not  Iso- 
lated examples,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  nearly  widespread  nor  comprehen- 
sive enough. 

VISION    FOR    SrjClETY 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  .\m  not 
calling  on  colleges  and  universities  to  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of  hrst-class  rascarch  and 
to  become  Instead  what  Arthur  Naftalln.  the 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  calls  "a  service  sta- 
tion for  State  and  local  governments  "  As  a 
former  college  teacher  of  political  science  I 
feel  strong'.v  that  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  hold  firmly  to  their  primary 
duties — searching  out  new  knowledge  and 
educating  their  students  T'hey  must  resist 
the  appeal  of  municipal  governments  to  be- 
come all-purpose  consultants  in  fields  rang- 
ing from  land-use  policy  to  crime  control. 
For  colleges  and  universities  derive  perhaps 
their  greatest  strength  from  their  detach- 
ment, from  their  disciplined  objectivity  Wil- 
liam James  hit  the  mark  when  he  pointed 
out  the  Infinite  value  "  of  "the  capacity  for 
non-habitual  perception".  Institutions  of 
higher  le.\rnlng  must  retain  their  capacity 
for  a  fresh  viewpoint,  for  they  are  the  only 
major  Institutions  in  our  society  that  now 
enjoy  It 

As  John  Gardner,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  has 
observed,  most  men  who  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  our  society  "are  simply  tending  the 
machinery  of  that  part  of  the  society  to 
which  they  belong  The  machinery  may  be 
a  great  corporation  or  a  great  law  practice  or 
a  great  university  These  people  tend  it  very 
well  Indeed,  but  they  are  not  pursuing  a 
vision  of  what  the  total  society  needs." 

Colleges  and  Universities,  at  least  at  their 


best,  are  uniquely  capable  of  providing  that 
vision  of  what  our  society  needs. 

At  the  same  lime,  however,  this  special 
property  impcses  certain  unavoidable  obll- 
g  itlons  on  colleges  and  universities.  As  John 
Corson  suggests,  can  a  university  be  true  to 
Itself,  and  to  the  society  that  nourishes  it.  If 
It  falls  to  use  the  knowledge  at  Its  com- 
mand, or  within  the  reach  of  its  research 
facilities,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  great  social 
problems  of  our  cities?  Can  it  fall  to  bring 
hope  and  Joy  to  the  lives  of  crippled  children 
through  services  provided  by  its  medical 
schcK^'l?  Can  it  indeed  fall  to  help  maintain 
a  stable  world  order  if  It  has  at  its  command 
the  knowledge  to  improve  the  education, 
health,  fcxxl  production,  or  administration 
of  poor  nations? 

THE    ROLE    OF    2-YEAR    COLLEGES 

Tlie  response  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  these  questions  must,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
negative.  They  must  not  fall  while  adhering 
to  their  responsibilities  In  teaching  and  re- 
search, they  must  also  work  to  apply,  or  to 
see  applied,  their  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  society  brings  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  process  of  applying  solutions- 
solutions  to  urban  problems  !n  particular — 
that  the  two-year  colleges  like  yours  have 
come  m  the  p.ist  few  years  to  play  a  far 
more  significant  role  than  most  observers 
would  have  predicted.  For  as  common  sense 
and  ii.ird  experience  both  make  clear,  the 
urban  extension  role  of  too  many  colleges 
and  universities  is  more  myth  than  reality. 
Faced  with  hard  ctioices  In  the  allocation  of 
St-  irce  f.icully  resources,  and  lured  by  the 
sirens  of  academic  prestige  and  scholarly 
detachment,  many  colleges  and  universities 
have  effectively  opted  out  of  their  commu- 
nity responsibilities  One  major  urban  stud- 
ies center,  for  example,  decided  to  take  on 
the  problems  of  Sao  Paulo  but  could  find  no 
time  at  all  for  a  dying  city  not  far  from  Its 
campus  that  desperately  sought  Its  help. 

Tl>e  Junior  colleges  of  this  country  have 
stepped  forcefully  Into  this  serious  gap  be- 
tween the  pote.itl.il  und  the  performance  of 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  problems  In  a  heartening 
number  of  rases  two-yeir  colleg&s  have  stood 
fast  m  the  Inner  cities  If  the  face  of  lower 
land  costs,  more  room  for  expansion,  and  the 
all-.'^merlcan  atmosphere  of  the  suburbs  that 
beckon  them  They  have  in  many  Instances 
agreed  With  Harold  Gores  that  'the  battle 
ground  Ls  In  the  city — suiy  and  fight  where 
you  are  "  This  conviction,  of  course.  Is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  the  record  Is  replete 
with  institutions  that  have  faCed  to  under- 
stand, or  have  not  wanted  to  understand, 
the  great  promi5e  of  a  community  college, 
and  have  tri\e;ed  In.ste.id  with  utmost  speed 
in  the  direction  of  what  In  some  Instances 
may  prove  to  be  only  the  bogus  respectability 
nf  a  lour-year  Institution.  But  this  conviction 
obtains  nevertheless  In  enough  of  the  800 
Junior  colleges  in  the  country  to  Justify 
opt.mlim  about  the  results  we  can  expect 
from  the  fifty  new  Junior  colleges  that  are 
opening  each  yeax  across  the  country. 

THE    OPEN-DOOR    POLICY    OF    2-YEAR    COLLEGES 

The  open-doo.-  policy  of  many  two-year 
colleges--the  commitment  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  train. ng  for  all  who  seek  It.  what- 
ever their  need;,  not  Just  for  those  bound 
for  the  professions — is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  moist  cour.ipeous  programs  for  action 
ever  developed  in  American  education.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  democratic  programs 
ever  developed,  for  it  refuses  to  foreclose  th« 
advantages  of  the  two-year  college  to  anyone 
In  the  community  who  can  benefit  from 
them  It  operates  not  from  sparkling  new 
facilities  lociied  far  from  the  maddening 
cores  of  the  cities,  but  wherever  the  action 
Is-  from  beachhead  campu-ses  in  churches, 
neighborhood-schools.  storefronts.  ware- 
hi>u.ses  and  factories  At  its  best  the  open- 
door  InstltuUon  will  open  great  new  oppor- 
tiinlUes  for  people  of  every  background,  and 
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in  the  process  It  will  create  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  cities  they  inhabit. 

The  two-vear  college,  then.  Is  in  a  unique 
T)06ltlon  to 'link  the  needs  of  students,  with 
ihose  of  the  community.  Here  at  Baltimore 
Junior  College,  for  example,  your  urban  de- 
velopment  assistant   program,   which   trains 
assistants  to  city  planners  and  to  professional 
personnel  In  urban  development  and  renewal 
activities,    meshes    a    profound    commumty 
need  with  a  first-class  training  opportunity. 
I  regret  to  s.iv  that  tcxj  many  colleges  and 
universities  have  In  the  past  tended  to  balk 
at    programs    like    this    one    which    prepare 
m'ddle-level   or  semi-professional  personnel, 
for  these  programs  will  permit  no  academic 
aloofness:  They  require  continuing  coopera- 
tion with  community  agencies,  and  the  hiring 
of   part-time    faculty    members    whose    aca- 
demic backgrounds  may  not  be  strong.  I  am 
particularly  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  this 
urban    development    assistant    program    has 
produced  requests  from  two  other  agencies 
for  training  program^-the  Baltimore  County 
department   of   welfare   has   asked   for  sub- 
professionals  trained  In  social  work  and  the 
Baltimore    community    action    agency    has 
sought  trained  profe.=iSlonal  assistants  to  work 
in  poverty  areas. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  this  evening  some 
of  the  massive  problems  that  now  confront 
urban  America,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  cur- 
rent responses.  I  have  also  discussed  the  criti- 
cal role  of  the  higher  educaUon  community 
In  helping  the  cities  of  America  come  to  grips 
with  the  thorniest  of  their  problems,  and 
the  unique  and  Wghly  exciting  role  of  two- 
year  colleges  in  particular  In  this  regard. 

A    CHALLENGE    FOR    JUNIOR    COLLEGE    GRADUATES 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  you  as  stu- 
dents who  are  completing  your  course  of 
studv  at  Baltimore  Junior  College?  It  means 
this"  As  students  you  have  satisfied  a  wide 
ran^e  of  educational  and  career  goals  during 
youJ  two  years  here,  and  next  year  you  will  go 
on  to  Just  as  wide  a  range  of  activities.  But 
you  share  at  least  one  seminal  experience  In 
addition  to  your  similarly  embossed  diplomas. 
For  you  have  all  spent  two  of  your  finest 
years  at  the  heart  of  this  city  In  an  insti- 
tution that  is  deeply  concerned  with  this 
city's  problems.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
above  and  beyond  the  formal  training  you 
have  received,  you  have  had  an  enormously 
valuable  confrontation  with  the  problems 
of  urban  America. 

It  mav  be  that  having  had  that  confronta- 
tion, voiir  first  tempUtlon  is  to  move  out  of 
Biltlmore  City,  away  from  the  smoke  and 
dirt,  the  poverty  and  pollution,  and  head  for 
Baltimore  County  or  parts  unknown  to 
undertake  a  life  of  well-kept  lawns  and  well- 
scrubbed  kids.  That  Is  certainly  your  priv- 
ilege. But  I  believe  that  you  are  In  a  far 
better  position  than  most  young  people  of 
your  age  to  understand  the  problems  that 
confront  urban  America  and  to  identify  the 
steps  required  to  solve  those  problems.  You 
have  rare  knowledge  to  build  upon,  knowl- 
edge that  I  feel  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  waste. 

If  you  mui-t  go  off  to  Baltimore  County,  I 
trust'  that  you  will  have  been  sensitized 
sufTicicntly  by  your  education  here  to  real- 
lye  that  this  wealthy  suburban  county  also 
hSiS  Its  urban  problems:  According  to  1960 
census  figures.  14  t  of  the  county's  famlUes 
live  on  a  yearly  income  of  less  than  $5,000; 
37  "'r  of  the  adult  residents  liave  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education;  10 'V  of  all  housing 
units  are  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  and 
lack  essential  plumbing.  In  rich  Baltimore 
County,  too,  you  will  find  the  problems  of 
an  urban  complex,  and  you  must  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  them.  In  fact,  wherever  you  go, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  the  problems  of 
urban  America,  for  the  mathematics  of 
urbanization  are  compelling  Indeed! 

That  Is  why  I  believe  that  your  two  years 
here  In  Baltimore  will  stand  you  In  excellent 
stead   wherever    you    go   and   whatever   you 


decide  to  do.  And  It  la  why  I  believe  also 
that  you  would  do  well  to  build  upon  your 
experience  here  In  Baltimore  and  enter  the 
fray  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  an  in- 
creasingly urban  America. 

some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  staff  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  and  I 
recall  how  he  used  to  encourage  young  people 
to  become  candidates  for  pubUc  office,  to  seek 
elected  positions,  to  plunge  into  what  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  called  "combat  politics  . 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  own  life  and  In 
a  number  of  the  programs  he  championed, 
such  as  the  Peace  Oorps.  gave  similar  en- 
couragement to  young  Americans  to  Involve 
themselves  In  attacking  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  day. 

I  hope  then  that  you  who  are  tonight 
graduating  from  Baltimore  Junior  College 
win  in  like  fashion  decide  to  bring  what  you 
have  learned  here  to  bear  on  solving  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dilemmas  of  urban  America. 


AHRCO— ACTION  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day i  had  the  privUege  of  joining  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scott]  in 
Pittsburgh  for  the  kickoff  dinner  for 
the  Allegheny  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Corp— Ahrco.  I  can  truly  say  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  in- 
spiring evenings  I  have  ever  spent,  and 
I  wish  all  Senators  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  us  for  that  event. 

Ahrco    is    a    corporation    conceived 
and  developed  by  ACTION-Housing,  a 
Pittsburgh  organization  that  for  years 
has  dedicated  itself  to  bringing  together 
the  resources  to  make  possible  an  in- 
crease in  decent  housing  at  prices  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  can  afford.  Attend- 
ing the  dinner  were  approximately  175 
of  the  most  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  representing  such  com- 
panies as  Westinghouse.  United  States 
Steel  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  and  Alcoa, 
to  name  but  a  few;  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  and  the  Building  Trades  Council;  the 
great  financial  institutions  of  western 
Pennsylvania;  Mayor  Joseph  Barr  and 
the  city  government;  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  religious  organizations,  and 
the   distinguished   and   very   able   Ray 
Shafer,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  highlight  of  the  dinner  was  the 
presentation  of  a  documentary  film  de- 
scribing the  work  of  ACTION-Housing 
in  rehabilitating  a  block  of  Cora  Street, 
in  Pittsburgh,  turning  it  from  a  miser- 
able slum  into  a  street  of  decent  homes 
within  the  reach  of  the  previous  tenants^ 
Following  the  film  was  a  presentation  of 
ACTION-Housing's  proposal  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Ahrco,  a   new  private  sector 
corporation  to  undertake  large-scale  re- 
habilitation for  rental  and  sale  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  An  in- 
tegral part  of  the  proposal  is  the  creation 
of  a  research  corporation  to  devise  and 
field  test  new  ideas  for  applying  ad- 
vanced building  materials  technology  to 
achieve  efficient,  low-cost  rehabUitation 
of  housing. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  President,  do  I  know  of 
such  a  comprehensive,  well-conceived  at- 
tack on  slum  housing  and  community 
problems,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  such  a 
concerted  effort  by  every  sector  of  the 
community  to  build  a  better  city.  Again, 
the  city  that  turned  bUght  into  the  gold- 
en triangle  U  truly  showing  the  way  m 
this  vital  area. 


There  are  those  who  scoff  at  such  ven- 
tures There  are  those  who  say  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  GoveiTiment  and 
other  groups  can  never  reach  a  smooth, 
effective,  working  agreement  to  achieve 
such  lofty  goals.  I  invite  those  people  to 
go  to  Pittsburgh,  as  I  did,  and  see  for 
themselves. 

At  the  head  table  sat  corporation  pres- 
idents and  labor  leaders  side  by  side, 
along  with  city  officials  and  Commission- 
er Brownstein  of  FHA.  Of  the  many  who 
contributed  brief  remarks,  none  struck 
me  so  forcefully  as  those  of  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  Furlan,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Building  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr  Furlan  spoke  only  briefly,  but  he 
said   a   lot.   He   said  that  Pittsburgh's 
building  tradesmen  recognized  the  need 
for  a  massive  joint  effort,  that  they  want- 
ed to  do  their  share  in  revitalizing  their 
home  city;  that  they  were  willing  to  ex- 
pand membership  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority groups;  and  that  they  were  wilUng 
to  ease  traditional  jurisdictional  lines  In 
the   building    trades    to    facilitate   the 
training    of    newcomers.    Mr.    Furlan 
proved  that  one  does  not  have  to  speak 
at  length  to  say  something  vitaUy  im- 
portant. I  cannot  commend  too  highly 
the  building  tradesmen  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
whom  he  is  the  spokesman,  for  their  con- 
structive attitude  and  the  vision  in  lend- 
ing their  wholehearted  cooperation,  just 
as  I  cannot  fall  to  commend  the  many 
great  corporations  and  other  groups  who 
have  pledged  their  resources  to  achieve 
their  common  goal. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  this  example 
of  private  sector  action  in  Pittsburgh 
shows  how  large-scale  community  im- 
provement can  be  undertaken.  This  sort 
of  joint  effort  forms  the  major  premise 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act-S.  1592— which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  with  38  other  Sen- 
ators and  some  111  Members  of  the 
House.  .  ^  .^ 

Were  the  Foundation  in  existence  to- 
day I  could  envision  the  creation  of  an 
excellent  and  mutually  beneficial  work- 
ing relationship  between  it,  as  a  financ- 
ing and  technical  assistance  agency,  and 
Ahrco  as  a  local  development  group. 
In  fact  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  was  designed  with  just 
such  projects  as  Ahrco  in  mind. 

Mr  President,  I  mentioned  the  out- 
standing film  presented  by  ACTION- 
Housing  to  exhibit  their  Cora  Street 
project.  I  have  obtained  permission  from 
ACTION-Housing's  able  executive  direc- 
tor Bernard  Loshbough,  to  show  this 
film  in  Washington  for  Senate  personnel. 
For  that  purpose  I  have  reserved  the 
Senate  auditorium— NSOB— at  2  P-m.  on 
Tuesday  next— June  27— and  would  like 
at  this  time  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  Senators  and  their  staff  members  and 
interns  to  see  this  impressive  film.  It  is 
in  color  and  runs  about  25  minutes. 

Mr  President,  I  again  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Stanley  Purnell,  chairinan 
and  president  of  ACTION-Housing.  Mr. 
Bernard  Loshbough,  its  executive  direc- 
tor and  the  many  others  who  have 
joined  them  in  launching  this  Impressive 
undertaking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  description  of  the  proposed  Al- 
legheny Housing  Rehabilitation  Corp.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  it  will  serve  as 
a  useful  guide  for  other  communities 
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which  wish  to  organize  their  leadership 
and  resources  in  a  similar  fashion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REHABILtTATlON   CoRP     ALLEGHENY   HOUSING— 

A  Proposal 

INTROCUi.TtiiN 

Pittsburgh  once  again  has  an  opportunity 
to  lead  the  nation  In  provldlni;  a  crpattve 
and  effective  solution  to  ,»  troublesome  public 
probleni. 

The  need  for  adequate  shelter  still  persists 
as  a  baalc  fact  of  life  for  millions  of  people, 
particularly  those  tr.ipped  in  our  urban 
ghettoe. 

Until  recently,  the  att^ick  on  the  problem 
has  centered  on  complete  obliteration  of 
neighborhoods,  with  the  resultant  disloca- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  people  which  In 
turn  ha«  led  to  accelerated  decay  elsewhere 
We  are  now  experiencing  a  quickened  and 
encouraging  exploration  of  the  potential  of 
renewal  through  rehabilitation  of  basically 
sound  structures.  It  Ls  estimated  there  are 
some  Ave  million  substandard  houses  In  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  cities  that  are  good 
prospect*  for  rehabilitation. 

Prom  the  public  point  of  view,  It  Is  clear 
that  a  maaslve  effort  l.s  needed  to  turn  this 
potential  Into  a  me.\nmiirful  reality  In  a  rea- 
sonably short  period  of  time.  And  the  most 
likely  source  for  thus  kind  of  effort  U  the 
private  sector,  particularly  our  large  cor- 
porate entities  with  their  tremer.dous  re- 
sources In  human  talent  teohnologlcal  know- 
how,  financial  strength,  and  problem-solv- 
ing capabilities. 

Prom  the  private  point  of  view,  the  motiva- 
tion for  an  individual  company's  involve- 
ment in  this  effort  may  vary  from  one  com- 
pany to  another.  But  whether  It  be  enlight- 
ened self-interest  for  those  that  have  a 
direct  stake  In  the  uenenil  community  en- 
vironment, or  the  ar.'pptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  civic  responsibility,  or  direct  com- 
mercial interest  in  terms  of  enlarging  the 
market  for  producUs  and  services  in  the 
housing  field,  here  Ls  another  opportunity 
for  buslnesa  to  demonstrate  what  It  can 
achieve  through  the  appropriate  application 
of  its  capabilities  In  an  area  of  broad  public 
concern. 

The  profit  motivation  for  those  companies 
whose  capabilities  mesh  with  the  commercial 
opportunities  inherent  In  this  field  .should 
not  be  de-emphaslzed  To  be  perfectly  prae- 
matlc.  In  the  long  run  this  motivation  otTers 
the  most  potent  stimulant  for  action  on  a 
massive  scale.  After  all.  our  profit-motivated 
system  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  most  pro- 
lific provider  for  human  needs  .ind  wants  yet 
known  to  man. 

What  is  called  for  then,  is  a  mechanism 
which  can  successfully  blend  all  of  these 
motivations  into  a  .single  cuncerfed  attack 
on  the  problem  of  mass  housing  rehabilita- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  labora- 
tory for  experlment.itlon  In  this  fteld  through 
which  Individual  companies  can  gam  ex- 
perience and  confidence,  and  ultimately, 
hopefully,  proliferate  this  effort  on  an  ever- 
expanding  scale. 

This  is  rally  what  the  following  ACTION- 
Housing  proposal  is  all  about. 

SUMMARY 

This  proposal  recommends  the  fo-matlon 
of  a  new  corporation,  capitalized  at  $3,000  000 
to  $4.000  000  to  engage  In  the  reh.ibillt  itlon 
of  structurally  sound  but  deteriorating  hous- 
ing In  the  Pittsburgh  Metropolitan  Area  on 
a  profit-motivated  bisis,  in  c  xjperatlon  with 
the  local,  state  and  federal  agencies 

The  Pittsburgh  demonstration  by  the  pro- 
posed Allegheny  Housing  Rehablllt<itlon 
Corporation  (AHRCd  would,  when  expe- 
rience has  proven  it  successful,  constitute  a 
prototype  which  could  be  repeated  In  many 
Cities  throughout  the  nation 

Participating    companies    will    commit    to 


puchiise  c:  mmon  stock  or  debentures  Policy 
win  be  established  by  a  board  of  their  selec- 
tion. Professional  staff  and  manngement  per- 
sonnel will  be  provided  by  the  newly  created 
company   i  AHRCO) . 

PROPOSAL 

Allegheny  County  contains  503.000  dwell- 
inif  units,  of  which  It  Is  estimated  approxi- 
mately 90.01)0  need  and  are  susceptible  of 
rehabiUtition  Of  these.  40  OCX)  are  In  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  A  total  of  approximately  17.000 
dwelling  units  In  the  City  and  County  are 
beyond  restoration  and  should  be  demolished 

Total  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  the 
a-eas  In  which  these  units  are  located  is 
monetarily  and  otherwise  not  feasible.  Public 
housing  In  Pittsburgh  hits  averaged  less  than 
325  units  per  year  In  the  last  thirty  years. 
although  the  rate  has  Increased  In  the  last 
few  years  to  about  430  At  this  rate.  Includ- 
ing consideration  of  private  building  and 
rehabilitation.  Allegheny  County's  inventory 
of  aiib,standard  housing  will  increase. 

As  a  demonstration  ACTION-Houslng.  Inc 
underto<5k  in  1966  the  rehabilitation  of  22 
row  houses  on  Cora  Street  In  the  Honiew«od- 
Brushlon  area  of  Plttsbu''gh  ACTION-Hous- 
Ing  acquired  the  properties  for  about  M.OOO 
each  and  expended  approximately  $6,000 
additional  per  unit  to  provide  goxl  housing 
for  2'2  families  In  that  nelghb<jrhood  at  a 
rental  only  slu^htly  higher  than  p.'evlous 
p.iyment:!. 

Construction  work  was  performed  by  a 
private  contractor;  interim  financing  wa-, 
pruvlded  under  a  participation  agreement  by 
the  Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany .md  the  Development  Fund  of  ACTION - 
Housing.  The  permanent  mortgage  financing 
w;us  obtained  from  the  Federal  government 
under  its  below  market  Interest  rate  p'ograni 
(Section  221  (d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Aiti.  which  provides  3  percent  funds  and  up 
to  a  40-year  mortgage  term  for  lOO  percent 
of  the  total  costs  where  the  mortgagor  Is  a 
nonprofit  corixjratlon  like  ACTION-Houslng. 
Inc.  Limited  dividend  corporations  could 
secure  a  mortgage  for  90  percent  of  the  total 
costs 

The  Cora  Street  rehabilitation  has  had  a 
distinct  advantage  In  being  located  in  a 
neighborhood  which  has  a  strongly  struc- 
tured Citizens  Renewal  Council,  a  pioneer 
urban  e.xtenslon  group  which  ACTION- 
Houslng  helped  to  organize  and  has  given 
professional  guidance  to  over  seven  years. 
The  Council  has  leadership  and  participation 
by  neighborhood  people,  as  well  as  backing 
by  the  major  Industries  and  merchants  of 
the  neighborhood  When  Cora  Street  was 
first  publicly  announced,  the  then  President 
of  the  Council  said  "The  modernization  of 
whole  .sections  of  basically  sound  housing 
wilt  provide  the  visible  evidence  of  change 
that  should   In.spire   us  all  " 

Although  Cora  Street  has  demonstrated 
obstacles  and  need  for  changes  In  procedures, 
the  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

(ll  Such  work  Is  feasible  and  provides  a 
good  ^-nd-result  for  tenants  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  without  major  dislocation.  Ten- 
ants are  h,jppv  with  the  hini.sin'^ 

(2)  A  reasonable  profit  Is  available  to 
developers,  subject  to  normal  business  risks, 
and  to  persons  providing  services  (architect, 
contractor,  lender,  attorney   realtor,  etc  i 

(3)  This  form  of  private  enterprise  de- 
velopment provides  advantages  In  cost,  mar- 
kets and  time  over  new  construction  and 
other  current  housint^  programs. 

(4)  Major  expansion  of  this  concept  re- 
quires substantial  -".Tpital  and  private  enter- 
prise production  techniques  and  purchasing 
power 

(5)  Such  an  underUiklng  provides  an  Im- 
mense sociological  benefit  to  older  neighbor- 
hoods in  decaying  urban  communltles--an 
urgent  necessity  In  halting  further  deteriora- 
tion and  social  strife 

Major  capital,  private  enterprise  methods, 
and  the  affirmative  cooperation  of  Federal. 
state  and  local  governments  are  essential  to 


provide   quantity   rehabilitation   for    Impact 
up<:)n  Allegheny  County  communities. 

The  Federal  goverrunent.  through  the  De- 
p.ir'nient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Secretary.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  has  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  this  effort  and  a 
willingness   to  give   It  strong  suppKsrt. 

The  Secretary  explored  with  a  number  of 
ACTION-Housing's  Board  of  Directors  vari- 
ous forms  this  support  might  take.  They  In- 
clude steps  to  relieve  "red  tape"  and.  at 
le.i..t  mitlaliy,  to  a.ssure  the  flnar.clng  mecha. 
nlsm  essenti.il  t<5  tills  process 

Continuity  of  such  financing  support  Is 
dependent  up>on  future  Congressional  ac- 
tion, P\irther  evidence  of  the  Federal  com- 
mitment Is  the  fact  that,  subject  to  creation 
of  the  propK)sed  organization.  Secretary 
Weaver  his  expres&eti  confidence  that  Pitts- 
burgh, along  with  another  major  American 
city,  would  be  designated  for  concentration 
of  a  special  prototype  effort  In  this  field. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  City  Planning 
Department  and  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority,  have  also  Indicated  their  full  co- 
operation for  such  an  undertaking. 

Mayor  Barr  stated.  "Please  be  assured  that 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  will  make  every  effort 
to  Implement  the  matters  contained  In  your 
propo,sed  agreement  with  HUD  and  In  the 
development  of  this  undertaking.  This  pro- 
po.saI.  If  e'Tected.  will  be  a  vital  step  In  our 
entire  renewal  program,  and  particularly 
for  our  Model  City  proposal  " 

A  brief  survey  by  qu.itlfled  appraisers  In- 
dicates that  sufficient  housing  might  be  ac- 
quired on  the  open  market  to  initiate  a  major 
rehabilitation  program  Continuation  of  the 
program  over  an  extended  period  will  require 
close  cooperation  of  tlie  Urb.m  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  As  the  program  progresses, 
high  annual  rates  of  acquisition  will  force 
the  market  up.  but  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  by  providing  necessary 
"write-downs"  where  required,  can  control 
Mils  co.st  factor  This  ccxiperation  would  make 
it  possible  for  AHRCO  to  rehabilitate  old 
housing  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  at  a  monthly  cost  they  c(3Uld  afford 
to  pay. 

The  .Mlegheny  Hou.-lng  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  would  acquire  housing  units. 
arrange  for  Interim  financing,  secure  archi- 
tectural services  and  perform  or  contract  for 
their  rehabilitation. 

Completed  units  could  be  toid  to  eligible 
nonprofit  corporations,  limited  dividend  en- 
titles, cooperatives,  or  Individuals,  approved 
by  FHA  and  eligible  for  the  Special  .Assist- 
ance Mortgage  programs  available  under  ex- 
isting housing  acts.  An  alternative  approach 
Is  the  s;ile  of  unity  to  public  h luslng  agen- 
cies imder  the  so-called  turnkey  program 
AHRCO  also  would  have  the  option  of  re- 
taining units  for  long-range  Investment 

Inasmuch  as  no  housing  rehabilitation  in- 
dustry exists  today,  major  development  effort 
will  be  required  of  material  suppliers,  archi- 
tects, contractors  and  labor.  New  materials, 
metliods  of  work,  training  programs  for 
bu.slness  and  labor,  and  flnancli;g  are  Indi- 
cated for  long  term  success  of  a  major  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  progrtuii, 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  major  Pitts- 
burgh-based companies  and  others  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Interested  In  housing 
rehabilitation,  form  an  operating  company 
I  AHRCO  I  capitalized  at  $3.000  000  to  $4,000- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  buying  structurally 
sound  but  substandard  housing  principally 
In.  but  not  limited  to.  Allegheny  County,  re- 
habilitating and  selling,  or  holding  and  rent- 
ing them. 

The  level  of  financing  sugpeFt^d  Is  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  build  up  to  and  siistaln  a 
rate  of  1  000  housing  units  annually,  pro- 
vided that  housing  uiuts  are  turned  over  in 
about  one  year  B.-ised  on  the  a.'^sumptlons 
shown  on  the  attached  exhibits,  cash  flow 
would   be   sufficient   In   the   fifth   vear  after 
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formation  to  commence  payment  of  divi- 
dends. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  nonpront  re- 
search organization  be  formed  to  which 
.\HRCO  would  subscribe  10  percent  of  Its 
gross  profits.  The  research  company,  with 
grants  from  foundations,  governments  and 
.^HRCO,  would  sponsor  research  on  construc- 
tion methods  and  material  application  prob- 
lems requ.ring  solution. 

Upon  acceptance  in  principal  of  this  pro- 
posal by  a  sufficient  number  of  companies, 
ACTION-Houflng  will  undertake  to  form  a 
shareholders  committee  t.i  draw  up  the  re- 
quired  agreements  for  formation  and  financ- 
ing the  proposed  operating  company 
( AHRCO  1.  After  formation  of  the  company, 
ACnON-Houslng,  Inc.  would  be  retained  by 
It  In  a  consulting  capacity. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHT    TO 
DISSENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  recently 
published  a  document  concerning  the 
status  of  the  constitutional  right  to  dis- 
sent ii-i  America  today.  This  paper,  en- 
titled "The  Vietnam  War  and  the  Status 
of  Dis.sent,"  begins  by  stating: 

The  voicine  of  dissent  in  the  midst  of  mlU- 
tarv  conflict  ^Is  a  k"y  test  of  American  faith 
In  the  free  speech  guarantees  of  the  First 
.Amendment, 

After  an  examination  of  the  pressures 
today  aeainst  dissent,  the  paper  describes 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  as  follows: 

This  appeal  for  protection  of  dissent  Is 
not  to  open  the  door  to  license.  Certainly 
where  dij.nenters  act  to  interfere  with  the 
safetv  or  the  right  to  speak  of  those  with 
whom  they  dlsa^nee.  such  behavior  cannot  be 
condoned,"  Just  as  a  patriotic  veteraris'  orga- 
nization may  not  lawfully  disrupt  a  meeting 
so  that  anU-Vietnam  sp.-ech  cannot  be  heard, 
so  a  student  demonstration  which  drives 
pro-Vietnam  speakers  from  the  platform  does 
not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment 

This  document  deserves  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
generally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The    ViErN,\M   War   and   ike   Status   of 

Dissent 
The  voicing  of  dissent  in  the  midst  of 
military  conflict  Is  a  key  test  of  Americans' 
faith  in  the  free  .■■peech  guarantees  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  fear  and  tension  of 
war  lead  citizens  and  officials  to  curb,  and 
even  silence,  those  who  disagree  with  gov- 
ernment pollcv  and  the  prevailing  majority 
view.  In  war-time  civil  libertarians  quite 
rightlv  take  alarm  at  such  pressures,  decry 
violations  of  the  right  of  free  expression,  and 
fight  even  harder  to  keep  open  the  channels 
of  corrununlcatlon. 

The  present  status  of  dissent  over  the  Viet- 
nam War.  perhaps  mirroring  the  intricacies 
and  tragedies  of  war  itself,  is  even  more 
complex,  more  uncertain.  Dissent  is  in  trou- 
ble, serious  trouble,  yet  the  voices  and  pro- 
tests of  those  who  believe  our  current  course 
in  Vietnam  Is  wrong,  have  not  been  silenced. 
Marches  and  rallies  are  held,  speeches  are 
made,  publications  are  uncensored — covering 
the  wide  range  of  dissenting  opinion  on  the 
war.  The  highest  government  officials,  includ- 
ing the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  have  defended  the  right  of  pro- 
test. Such  official  support  of  dissent  enlarges 
public  awareness  of  Its  Importance;  this  pub- 
lic sensitivity  Is  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  the 
continued  protection  of  the  right  of  dissent. 


Some  observers  have  compared  the  present 
period  to  the  black  night  of  McCarthylsm 
which  covered  American  life  In  the  1950's. 
when  near-hysteria  over  Communism 
gripped  our  citizens.  This  Is  an  Inaccurate 
judgment,  and  three  main  factors  stand  out 
us  contributing  to  the  healthier  state  of  the 
right  of  dissent  today. 

(1)  The  splits  and  divisions  within  the 
Communist  world  have  altered  the  view  of 
Communism  as  a  monolithic  force,  moving 
relentlessly  and  collectively  to  a  precon- 
ceived goal.  This  change  has  lessened  our 
fears  of  it  as  a  hostile  force  and  our  irra- 
tional desire  to  silence  Its  proponents.  'When 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  hurl  Invectives 
at  each  other  as  a  dally  diet  of  propaganda, 
those  In  our  country  who  fear  the  influence 
of  Communism  find  a  less  favorable  climate 
for  their  efforts  to  stifle  unorthodox  opinion. 

(2)  We  are  benefitting  from  the  reservoir 
of  civil  liberties  understanding  which  has 
flowed  from  judicial  decisions  of  the  past 
decade  upholding  and  supporting  rights  of 
politically  unpopular  groups.  The  voiding 
of  loyalty  oaths  for  teachers  and  passport 
restrictions  on  Communist  Party  members; 
the  curbs  placed  on  federal  and  state  antl- 
subversive  investigating  committees;  and  the 
weakening  of  federal  statutes  aimed  at  pun- 
ishing the  advocacy  of  Communist  thought, 
have  been  a  persuasive  educational  force 
among  the  public  in  restoring  to  high  station 
the  freedoms  of  the  First  Amendment. 

(3)  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  members 
of  a  new  generation  of  young  people  coming 
into  manhood  and  unstained  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  McCarthy  period,  are  proudly 
exercising  their  rights  of  free  speech.  They 
believe  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  historical  parchment,  but  a  living 
document  which  a  free  people  can  use  to 
correct  the  conditions  of  life  which  they  feel 
imperil  their  freedom  or  restrict  social  ad- 
vance and  change.  To  these  young  people, 
and  some  of  the  not-so-young  who  join 
them.  'Who  use  the  rights  of  speech,  associa- 
tion and  assembly  to  expose  the  evils  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  and  to  state 
their  views  on  war  and  peace,  the  nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  have  brought 
sharply  to  public  consciousness  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  the  First  Amendment;  they  remind 
us  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  heritage. 

But  to  applaud  the  fact  that  dissent  has 
not  been  muted,  despite  the  rising  emotion- 
alism of  the  Vietnam  War,  is  not  to  say  we 
may  relax  the  civil  llberUrlans'  vigil.  There 
are  signs,  ominous  signs,  that  a  storm  is 
brewing,  that  we  may  Indeed  be  In  the  eye 
of  a  hurricane.  The  time  to  worry,  and  to  act. 
is  not  after  dissent  has  been  choked  off,  bvit 
when  the  evidences  of  repression  come  on 
the  horizon.  As  the  war  escalates,  and  citi- 
zens continue  to  demand  more  bombing — or 
tae  end  of  bombing,  or  negotiation  or  out- 
right withdrawal  of  American  troops — clear 
and  discernible  pressures  are  rising  for  re- 
straints on  and  punishment  of  those  who 
oppose  the  war.  The  random  collection  of 
incidents  attached  to  this  statement,  some 
previously  reported,  some  disclosed  here  for 
the  first  time.  Illustrate  the  steadily  accel- 
erating strains  on  unpopular  expression. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  of  a  gathering  storm 
are  these: 

General  Westmoreland's  warning  that  dis- 
sent threatens  military  morale  and  encour- 
ages North  Vietnam; 

The  White  House  statement  that  the  FBI 
is  making  reports  on  the  "Communist  in- 
fluence" in  the  Spring  Mobilization  for  Peace 
m-.rch  (conveniently  disclosed  for  the  press 
on  the  day  of  the  April  15  march); 

Demands  by  congressmen  for  the  jailing  of 
those  who,  by  speech,  tirge  resistance  to  the 
draft,  despite  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Vinson's  calm  comment  that  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  It; 

The  cry  of  "conspiracy"  hurled  by  Repre- 
sentative Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the 
Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee,  against 
the  Justice  Department  and  certain  federal 


Judges  who  he  feels  are  preventing  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  advocate  defiance  of  the 
draft; 

The  widespread  practice  by  city  police  of 
photographing  and  checking  license  plates 
of  those  participating  in  anti-Vietnam  War 
meetings  land  who  reserve  this  technique 
for  use  against  those  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree I ; 

The  penalization  of  professors  who  pub- 
licly advocate  an  end  to  the  war; 

"The  over-night  stripping  of  Muhammed 
All  of  his  box.ng  title  by  the  New  York, 
Texas,  and  Kentucky  Boxing  Commissions 
when  the  heavy-weight  champion,  on 
grounds  of  conscience  and  erroneous  classi- 
fication, refused  to  be  Inducted. 

Such  instances  show  that  dissent  Is  now 
the  object  of  offlclsil  and  private  intimida- 
tion and  harassment.  Unless  these,  and  oth- 
ers, are  vigorously  and  courageously  opposed, 
unless  the  right  and  importance  of  dissent 
are  re-affirmed  and  defended,  the  nation 
could  slip  back  into  a  new  era  of  McCar- 
thylsm v.'ith  Its  dangers  to  a  free  society — 
fear,  conformity  and  sterility. 

Pressures  on  dissent  are  not  p-oduced  by 
an  Impersonal  administrative  machine.  Just 
as  dissent  is  produced  by  people,  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  people,  caught  m  the  ground 
swell  of  emotion  wh;ch  squeezes  tighter  and 
tighter,  until  dissent  is  crushed.  It  is  not  a 
big  step  from  official  statements  that  dissent 
injures  the  war  effort  to  official  and  unofficial 
moves  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to  keep' 
silent,  by  economic  coercion,  public  con- 
demnation, or  criminal  penalties.  This  is  the 
atmosphere  which  steadily  is  enveloping  us. 
In  times  of  mounting  emotions  people 
t?nd  to  blur  the  line  between  legitimate  dis- 
sent and  harmful  action,  p-nii-ularly  as 
speech  leaves  its  more  traditional  forms  ard 
takes  the  .shape  of  draft-card  bur;  r.ig  or 
flic-burning,  events  which  stir  sa  strjngly 
feelings  of  patriotii^in  r-nd  love  of  country. 
But  the  ir.tenfity  or  the  mnniier  <  f  express- 
ing dissent  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  forbid 
it.  The  CJiifatitutionai  protection  •  fforc^ed 
such  symbolic  speech  is  now  before  the 
courts  where  the  ACLU  will  continue  to  argue 
that  it  deserves  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  It  is  in  this  calm  legal  arena, 
where  reason  can  be  heard,  rather  than  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  legislative  chambers,  that 
these  complicated  constitutional  questions 
can  be  determined. 

But  the  bounds  of  dissent  are  set  not  only 
by  legalistic  formulae  decided  by  judges. 
They  are  set  by  men  and  women  who.  as 
memt>ers  of  a  democratic  society,  should 
vividly  keep  before  them  the  value  of  dissent 
to  their  society.  Many  opinions  should  be 
aired  in  time  of  crisis,  when  there  is  hesita- 
tion to  criticize  official  policy  and  v.-he:i  as 
much  Wisdom  about  that  policy  ac  can  be 
obtained  is  essential.  Without  su.h  ^-it-cii^ni 
there  is  danger  of  authoritarian  decision- 
making, so  foreign  to  our  idea  of  free  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  government  leaders  may 
miscalculate  the  temper  of  public  opinion 
and  commit  the  nation  to  a  position  which 
does  not  represent  true  national  feeling. 

This  Is  why  we  are  deeply  distressed  by  the 
comment  heard  In  fax  too  many  quarters  that 
"too  much  free  speech  is  dangerous."  We 
remind  those  who  argue  in  this  vein  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  right  reserved 
only  for  the  majority,  and  criticism  of  Amer-? 
loan  policy  is  not  equivalent  to  "antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm."  This  "dissent  but"  philosophy  re- 
flects Inadequate  understanding  that  pre- 
cisely at  this  time,  when  the  public  mood 
may  turn  to  diminution  of  speech,  this 
unique  and  most  prized  element  In  our 
American  tradition  should  be  fully  exercised. 
To  do  less  Is  to  dishonor  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  First  Amendment  and  reduce  our  citizens 
to  mere  puppets. 

This  appeal  for  protection  of  dissent  is 
not  to  oi>en  the  door  to  license.  Certainly 
where  dissenters  act  to  Interfere  with  the 
safety  or  the  right  to  speak  of  those  with 
whom  they  disagree,  such  behavior  cannot 
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b«  condoned.  Just  as  a  pyatrlotlc  veterans' 
organization  may  not  lawfully  disrupt  a 
meeting  »o  that  antl-Vletnam  speech  cannot 
be  beard,  so  a  student  demonstration  which 
drives  pro-Vietnam  speakers  from  the  plat- 
form doee  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment.  However,  the  nature  of 
the  Interference  In  indlvldudl  cAses  must  be 
carefully  examined  to  make  certain  that 
speech  actually  Is  interrupted;  too  often 
demonstrations  that  may  inconvenience  but 
not  actually  Interfere  with  the  safety  and 
speech  of  others  are  regarded  as  outside  the 
pale,  especially  when  the  content  of  the 
demonstration  may  be  inflammatory  or  touch 
sensitive  and  controversial  issues. 

In  stating  our  concern  that  the  expanding 
frustrations  and  tensions  of  the  Vietnam 
War  are  evoking  new  threats  to  dissent,  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  expresses  no 
organizational  position  on  the  war  Itself. 
All  over  the  United  States,  within  and  with- 
out the  ACLU.  mature  and  responsible  men 
and  women  are  expressing  different  views. 
Some  consider  the  objects  of  this  war  wrong, 
some  object  to  Its  conduct,  some  believe  the 
President  should  bomb  more  vigorously, 
some  believe  all  bombing  and  killing  wrong 
and  futile  whatever  Its  object 

But  a«  individuals  they  al!  share  the  same 
rights  provided  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  freedoms  of  inquiry,  belief  and  expres- 
sion, to  which  the  First  Amendment  Is 
bound,  provide  the  Indlspensiible  safeguard 
of  a  nation  whose  ^vernment  derives  Its 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Whenever  that  awesome  power  Is  wrongly 
used,  to  deny  speech,  to  harass  people  and 
make  them  less  free  to  voice  opinion,  then 
those  who  cherish  freedom  must  protest. 
This  we  do  In  appealing  Ui  private  citizens 
and  goverrunent  officials  alike  not  to  limit 
dissent,  that  vital  Ingredient  of  a  free  na- 
tion, lest,  aa  a  nation,  we  become  less  free 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POI  ICY— AN 
ADVENTURE  IN  ADVERSITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  important 
speech.  "American  Foreign  Policy:  An 
Adventure  in  Adversity."  made  at 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  on 
June  18,  1967.  by  the  distingmshed  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Hon.  F.  Bradford 
Morse.  His  analysis  of  the  necessary  in- 
gredients of  U.S  foreign  policy  and  his 
practical  suggestions  for  mutual  dees- 
calation  In  Vietnam  make  a  sisrnlficant 
contribution  to  public  dialog.  I  ask 
unanimous  conjitnt  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AMtRicAN  Foreign  P  "LIcy    An  Adventure  in 

AjVERSITY 

I  Remarks  of  Hon  P  Br.\uford  Morse.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Coriunencemeut  Exercises, 
Northeastern  University.  Boston,  Mass.. 
June  18.  1967) 

Despite  Amerlci's  best  intentions,  our  for- 
eign policy  has  inspired  the  hostility  of  the 
world  and  aroused  the  suspicion  of  signifi- 
cant segments  of  our  own  society. 

Europe — where  the  NATO  AlU.ince  brought 
affluence  and  security — apprehensive — even 
fearful — of  American  leadership 

Africa — where  people  know  the  Inhuman- 
ity ot  apartheid-suspicious  of  America's 
devotion  to  the  democracy  It  declaims. 

Latin  America — where  greed  and  poverty 
coexist  uneasily — convinced  that  America's 
concern  extends  little  beyond  the  protection 
of  Its  economic  Interests. 

Asia — where  fear  and  famine.  Illness  and 
Ignorance,   destitution   and    despair,   consti- 


tute the  dally  diet — torn  in  a  war  In  which 
American  Involvement  and  American  motives 
are  misunderstood 

The  Middle  East — where  thousands  have 
died  in  a  war  which  a  world  which  regards 
Itself  as  civilized  could  not  prevent— with 
all  nations  of  the  area  In  agreement  on  but 
one  proposition:  that  America  cannot  be 
trusted. 

American  foreign  policy— an  adventure  in 
adversity 

And  there  are  specifics; 

Cypress  in  1964 — where  two  trusted  and 
trufitlng  allies  of  the  United  States  lost  con- 
fidence in  American  objectivity. 

The  Dominican  Republic  In  1965 — where 
.American  involvement  violated  In  many  Lat- 
in eyes  the  sacred  principle  cl  non-interven- 
tion. 

The  Indian  Sub-continent  on  that  same 
yeir — where  many  P.ik.Lstan!s  regarded  the 
U  .S  e.Torts  to  achieve  peace  as  an  act  of  ex- 
orbitant treachery. 

Rhodesia  t<jday — where  4  million  Bhuk 
.■\fricans.  knowing  of  America's  pledge  that 
AH  men  are  created  equal"  fall  to  under- 
stand our  seeming  IndlfTerence  when  a  white 
minority  thumbs  Its  nose  at  our  principal 
ally  In  order  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
.Ictlon  of  white  supremacy 

There  are  so  many  areas  of  the  world 
where  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  encountered 
adversity. 

Ai.i-1  nut  the  lea.st  significant  of  those  areas 
Is  the  United  States  'tself. 

The  political  right  deplores  any  comfort 
which  the  United  States  my  provide  for  the 
victim  of  apartheid  In  S<nith  Africa  or  any 
hope  It  may  extend  to  the  opprc.'^sed  Black 
.African  In  Rhodesia  or  Southwest  Africa 

The  left  abhors,  In  an  equally  doctrinaire 
response,  any  lnterc<'Urse  between  our  g»)V- 
ernment  and  a  Latin  American  government 
which  does  not  pretfnd  to  Imitate  the  United 
States  political  system. 

Some  ."Vmerlcans  of  Eastern  European  or- 
igin resist  exchange  with  the  homelands  of 
their  forebears,  for  fear  that  any  contact 
will  strengthen  the  Communist  regimes 
which  have  been  Imjiosed  there. 

Americans  of  Arab  origin  are  convinced 
that  the  United  St.ites  has  lost  Its  objectivity 
In  the  Middle  East  because  of  the  political 
power  of  American  Jews,  while  the  latter  are 
convinced  that  the  solemn  commitments  of 
the  United  States  government  underUken 
by  at  least  four  American  presidents  were 
Ignored  when  the  chips  were  down 

And  untold  thousands  of  Americans  of 
varied  national  backgrounds  and  Ideological 
persuasions  conscientiously  question  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

For  you.  who  today  begin  your  profes- 
sional careers,  who  will  In  the  davs  ahead 
be  asked  to  bear  the  sometimes  InUilerable 
personal  burden  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the 
question  must  arise: 

Why? 

Why  l3  the  foreign  policy  of  a  country, 
which  has  sought  no  territorial  gi^ln,  which 
has  sought  to  impose  no  ideology  on  the 
world,  which  has  historically  sought  peace 
and  tranquility,  so  mistrusted  and  so  mis- 
understood? 
Why? 

To  a  large  degree,  people  of  all  nations 
sMll  think  about  foreign  policy  in  19th  cen- 
tury terms,  when  national  interest  wiis  the 
paramount  indeed  exclusive  standard.  Great 
power.i  strove  to  maintain  a  balance  of  pow- 
er, to  protect  their  overseas  investments  with 
colonial  regimes,  to  play  one  nation  against 
another  Forelen  policy  was  designed  to  ad- 
vance national  interest  and  national  Inter- 
est was  defined  In  the  tradltloal  terms  of 
military  security,  economic  Interest,  and  all 
too  frequently,  expansion  of  empire. 

\  dlfterent  world  em'-rged  from  World  War 
11  For  a  brief  period,  nations  realized  that 
nationalism  encouraged  conflict,  that  an- 
tagonistic  national    Interests   nurtured   war. 


The  nations  of  the  world,  fresh  from  the 
horror  and  tragedy  of  world  war,  in  a  surge 
of  Idealism,  hope  and  confidence,  created  the 
United  Nations.  In  an  effort  to  subordinate 
national  advantage  to  International  good. 
A  major  power,  the  United  States,  delib- 
erately sought,  through  the  Marshall  plan, 
to  strengthen  another  potentially  competi- 
tive pKjwer  unit.  It  voluntarily  offered  to- 
abdicate  its  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons. 
The  colonial  powers  of  Europe  prepared  to 
disband  their  empires. 

Soviet  aggressiveness,  stimulated  by  Ideo- 
logical ambition,  prompted  the  nations  of 
the  west  to  enter  Into  multi-national  alli- 
ances through  which  common  defense  was- 
Intended  to  protect  the  common  good  NATO. 
SEATO,  CENTO  sprang  forth,  grounded  In 
the  United  Nations  charter,  as  evidence  of 
the    new    interdependence. 

Yet  the  compelling  magnetism  of  nation- 
alism was  too  strong. 

New  affluence  In  Europe,  unsatisfied  aspi- 
rations of  tlie  people  of  Lati.T  America.  .\fr!ca 
and  Asia,  the  advance  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy—all of  these  factors  conspired  to  seduce 
nations  Into  maklni?  foreign  policy  decisions 
based  on  their  subjective  Interpretations  of 
their  respective  national  interests.  Yet  to- 
day, national  Interest — nationalism— unlike 
earlier  days  has  prompted  retreat  and 
Isolation. 

Great  Britain  has  reduced  her  troop  com- 
mitments on  the  Rhine  and  east  of  Suez 
In  order  to  cope  wUh  her  Internal  economic 
problems. 

France  has  withdrawn  from  the  NATO 
military  alliance,  relying  instead  on  her 
diplomacy  and  on  her  own  nuclear 
capability. 

Litln  American  nations  have  begun  to 
proceed  toward  economic  integration  only 
after  considerable  encouragement  from  the 
United  States. 

Tanzania,  filled  with  sovereign  pride,  has 
departed,  as  have  other  African  states,  on  a 
new  nationalistic  course  that  may  make  East 
African  regionalism  all  but  unattainable  for 
years. 

The  cry  of  Arab  nationalism  has  threatened 
W,)rld  War  III. 

So,  too.  In  our  own  country  are  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  Isolationism  at  work  The 
extreme  rlnht  rejects  concern  for  Bl.ick 
Africa,  the  new  left  demands  wlthdraw.d 
from  Vietnam,  and  others,  throughout  the 
political  spectrum,  oppose  Involvement  m 
other  p.irts  of  the  world. 

Thus,  while  nationalism  prospers  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  embers  of  isolationism 
glow  at  home,  the  Unlte<l  States,  almost 
alone  in  the  community  of  nations,  struggles 
to  preserve  and  .advance  the  ide.U  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Had  the  Idealistic  hope  of  1945  that  the 
United  Nations  could  resolve  national 
rivalries  been  fulfilled,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  vaftly  dif- 
ferent, and  enormously  easier.  But  In  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  make  the  UN.  an  effective. 
unlvers;il  pe.ice-keeplng  mechanism — efforts 
which  we  must  continue  and  Intensify  -the 
reality  has  not  been  achieved. 

Hence,  while  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  reverted  to  national  self-interest  as 
the  exclusive  test  of  foreign  pollcv,  the 
United  States,  blessed  with  Incredible  re- 
•v.Hirces.  postured  as  a  result  cf  World  Wax 
II  as  the  natural.  If  unwilling,  leader  of  the 
free  world,  has — even  In  the  face  of  internal 
opposition — been  required  to  fashion  a  for- 
eign p<5lloy  which  considers  and  respects 
other  standards. 
This  is  the  rub. 

Were  national  self-interest  the  only  cri- 
terion for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  a  persuasive 
c.ise  might  be  made  for  indifference  to 
African  affairs,  for  the  retention  of  the 
status  quo  in  Easit-West  relations,  even  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
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As  things  stand,  foreign  nationals  view 
U  S  foreign  policy  from  the  uadltlonal  point 
of  view  Many  of  them  conscientiously  be- 
l.eve  that  every  action  or  reaction  of  the 
United  Stxtes  in  Its  external  relations  Is  mo- 
tivated by  seU-lnterest.  Small  wonder  that 
the  world  is  suspicious  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  progr.un;  small  wonder  that  It  re- 
ea-ds  U  S.  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
Dublc  as  a  revival  of  gun-boat  diplomacy; 
rnvill  wonder  that  It  deems  U.S.  Involvement 
m  Vietnam  as  nothing  more  than  latter-day 
.mpenahsm. 

But   as  I  have  noted,  there  are  other  in- 
eredients.  and  the  formulation  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  requires  that  these  other  elements 
be  harmonized  and  reconciled  with  U.S.  na- 
tional  interest.   These   other   considerations 
must  be  respected,  it  seems  to  me.  so  long 
as  thev  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  national 
self-interest  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  although  most  other  nations  of  the 
world  have  regressed   to  the  luxviry  of  self- 
interest  as  the  exclusive  test  of  foreign  policy. 
the   unique   role   of   the   United   States,   re- 
sulting from  its  position,  its  power  and  its 
heritage.  Imposes  upon  us  unique  responsi- 
bilities.   These    responsibilities    permit    sell- 
interest  to  be  the  paramount,  but  not  the 
exclusive  criteria  of  our  foreign  policy. 
What  are  these  other  Ingredients? 
The  first  is  the  reality  of  nuclear  power. 
We  are  linked  to  the  world  by  a  common 
humanity  which  faces  an  uncommon  danger. 
The  United  SUtes,  as  the  first  and  foremost 
nuclear  power,  must  act  with  maturity  and 
restraint,  both  to  avoid  nuclear  confronta- 
tion and   to  set  an   example  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  worid.  Including  the  nuclear 
powers   and   those   nations  which   aspire   to 
nuclear  status. 

Even  though  the  Soviet  Union  has  backed 
away  from  nuclear  confrontation  In  Cuba 
and"  the  Middle  East,  the  very  fact  of  nu- 
clear power  gives  us  an  awesome  and  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 
As  John  Spanler  tells  us  in  World  PoUtics 
in  an  Age  of  Revolution.  "Man  has  never 
possessed  greater  power,  but  because  he  can 
use  his  power  only  at  the  risk  of  suicide,  he 
has  never  been  more  impotent." 

No  course  we  may  pursue  in  world  affairs 
can  be  charted  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  nuclear  shoals. 

The  second  Ingredient  is  the  persistent 
ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  first  admit  that  many  of  the  truths 
of  the  l940's  and  1950's  no  longer  have  rele- 
vance. Moscow's  unchallenged  control  over 
the  Communist  world  has  been  eroded  by 
the  same  nationalistic  fever  that  has  In- 
fected the  rest  of  the  world.  Satellite  states 
have  become  client  states.  Peking  competes 
for  bloc  leadership— the  schism  is  real,  and 
damaging  to  Communist  interests. 

But  let  no  one  delude  himself.  To  admit 
that  the  monolith  has  been  fractured  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  USSR  has  forsaken  Its  plans 
for  the  extension  of  Communism.  It  has  an 
undiminished  capacity  for  mischief.  Its  ag- 
gressive encouragement  of  the  arrogant  de- 
signs of  Nasstr  should  shock  anyone  who  had 
been  persuaded  that  cold  war  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  armed  Nasser  to  achieve  So- 
viet dominance  In  the  Middle  East;  It  un- 
leashed him  to  crush  Israel.  Soviet  support  of 
the  UAR  was  also  designed  to  apply  addi- 
tional pressure  on  the  United  States,  an  ob- 
jective not  unrelated  to  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  disregard  the  declared  intention 
of  t!ie  mainland  Chinese  leaders  to  lend  the 
countryside  of  the  world  In  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  against  the  developed  na- 
tions. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  U.S.S.B.  at 
least,  does  not  expect  to  succeed  by  direct 
military  conflict.  Its  techniques  are  Indi- 
rect, devious,  unhurried  and  potentially  very 
effective.  They  Include  support  of  guerrillas 
attempting  to  overthrow  legitimate  govern- 


ments m  Latin  America,  assistance  to  ter- 
rorists who  seek  to  obtain  support  through 
fear  and  tortxire  in  Asia,  and  continuing 
crescendo  of  propaganda  blasted  at  the 
downtrodden  of  the  world. 

Were    the    United    Nations    an    effective 
mechanism  to  prevent  such  activities,  the 
United  States,   as  the  major  force  In   the 
West,  could  comfortably  Ignore  the  threat 
of  Communist  expansionism.  But  It  U  not. 
Nor  could  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
nor  any  combination  of  nations  from  which 
the  United  States  was  excluded.  Inhibit  So- 
viet ambitions. 
Thus  the  bitter  cup  comes  to  tis. 
The  Ingredient  of  Soviet  Intentions  Is  a 
factor  which  must  be  considered  at  every 
turn  In  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
American  foreign  poUcy. 

But  why,  you  may  ask,  should  Communist 
expansion  In  remote  parts  of  the  world  be 
of  concern  to  us? 

It  Is  because  of  the  third  precept  which 
must  be  respected  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  self- 
determination. 

'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnefw  " 

In  our  national  Infancy  we  recognized  the 
right  of  all  men  to  determine  their  own 
destinies.  'We  cannot  Ignore  those  rights  to- 
day. 

Our  several  formal  commitments  to  the 
concept  of  territorial  Integrity,  our  support 
for  resistance  to  the  overthrow  of  legitimate 
governments  by  subversion  or  by  the  mili- 
tary Intervention  of  other  states,  are  but 
expressions  of  our  devotion  to  the  concept 
of  self-determination,  as  is  oxir  advocacy 
and  support  of  international  Institutions 
which  coiild  Insure  the  right  of  nations  to 
chart  their  own  futures. 

If  we  believe  In  the  dignity  of  man,  we 
must  also  believe  in  the  dignity  of  nations. 
This  belief  requires  our  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  as  a  factor  which 
must  be  respected  in  our  external  affairs. 
Communist  ambitions  threaten  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  many  nations. 

Finally,  we  must  constantly  be  mindful  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  Our  resources  and  the  talent, 
energy  and  Industry  of  our  people  have  given 
us  wealth  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  .   „ 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially 
those  nations  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
have  just  begun  the  process  of  development. 
People  are  crying  for  modernization  and  re- 
ject the  despair  and  denials  of  the  past. 
Albert  Camus  told  us.  "The  masses  have  be- 
come stronger  and  keep  people  from  forget- 
ting them." 

It  cin  be  argued  that  we  must  not  forget 
them  for  reasons  of  our  own  self-interest; 
in  order  to  head  off  the  conflict  between 
north  and  south,  between  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations  that  so  many  geopoUticlans 
have  predicted. 

But  I  think  there  Is  a  more  compelling 
reason:  it  is  right  that  we  do  so.  While 
we  are  not  our  brothers'  keepers,  we  are 
our  brothers'  brothers. 

Our  history,  our  resources  and  our  hu- 
manity require  that  we  contribute  our  expe- 
rience, our  talent,  and  our  treasure  to  help 
others  realize  their  aspirations.  Another  na- 
tion with  another  heritage  could  Ignore  the 
responsibility.  We  cannot. 

Thus  the  problem  of  U.S.  policy:  national 
self-interest,  yes;  but  modified  by  other  con- 
siderations to  which  other  nations  of  the 
world  can  afford  to  be  Indifferent. 

These   complexities   are   little   understood 

and  Inadequately  explained.  Th^  have  led 

to  bitterness  at  home  and  to  hostlUty  abroad.. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  respect  for 

these    principles    will    from   time    to    time 


seem  to  cast  us  in  a  posture  inconsistent 
with  our  declared  Intentions.  Thus  the 
charge  has  been  made,  principally  as  the 
result  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  that  we 
have  sought  to  become  the  "policeman"  of 
the  world. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  Vietnam  In  a  mo- 
meat,  but  first  let  me  dispute  the  allega- 
tion that  the  U.S.  desires  to  be  the  planet's 
police  force. 

Let  us  recall  the  restraint  that  the  United 
States  exercised  In  the  current  Middle  East 
crisis.  Even  after  U  Thant's  precipitous 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  last  month,  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  demands  for  direct  military  Involve- 
ment, chose  rather  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
eruption  of  violence. 

Tills  is  hardly  the  response  of  a  nation 
bucking  for  a  patrolman's  badge. 

Yet  ambiguities  and  conflicts  arise  which 
would  tax  the  perspective  and  self-assur- 
ance of  any  nation.  They  are  particularly 
difficult  for"  a  nation  as  vast  as  our  own. 
Only  .1  thoughtful  and  mature  citizenry  can 
hope  to  cope  with  the  anxieties  and  frus- 
trations which  predictable  conflicts  will 
create. 

And  perhaps  never  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  been  faced  with  a  greater 
challenge  than  th<  t  resulting  from  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

To  some  measure,  the  concern  has  resulted 
from  our  failure  to  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Were  tradi- 
tional self-interest  the  only  test,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  simple.  But  the  formula,  as 
I  have  stated,  is  far  more  complicated.  Each 
of  the  other  Ingredients  Is  relevant  to  some 
degree,  and  must  be  fed  into  the  equation. 
Our  presence  involves  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own  destiny; 
It  involves  their  aspirations  for  develop- 
ment; it  involves  resistance  to  Communist 
expansionism. 

These  factors,  modifying  as  they  do  our 
national  self-interest,  make  withdrawal  un- 
acceptable. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we  should 
not  continue  to  explore  every  possible  ap- 
proach to  peace.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
we  have  done  so. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  different  from  any 
thC/World  has  experienced.  There  Is  no  doubt , 
that  our  adversary  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
indigenous  to  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
equally  no  doubt  that  the  adversary  receives 
the  heavy  support  of  men  and  materiel  from 
the  North,  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Indeed, 
from  mainland  China. 

Because  tlie  war  is  so  complex.  It  cannot 
end  through  a  single  gesture.  The  cessation 
of  all  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  Is  more 
likely  to  prolong  hostilities  by  convincing 
our  adversaries  of  our  lack  of  dPtermination 
to  see  the  struggle  through.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  bring  them  to  the  conference 
table.  An  increase  In  the  bombing  would  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  rather  than  persuade  them  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

We  must  pursue  careful,  quiet,  and  per- 
suasive diplomacy.  Its  first  goal  must  be  to 
establish  the  credibility  of  both  sides.  Nego- 
tiations can  never  be  successful  unless  all 
combatants  have  a  far  greater  degree  of 
mutual  confidence  that  any  agreements  made 
will  be  respected.  And  this  will  require  more 
effective  communications  with  Hanoi  and 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Nor  can  any  party  appear  to  be  "losing 
face"  by  coming  to  the  conference  table.  A 
limited  war.  with  limited  objectives,  cannot 
be  ended  If  one  side  Insists  on  the  \mcon- 
ditlonal  surrender  of  the  other. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  bring  the  war  to 
a  conclusion  that  will  achieve  our  limited 
objectives,  that  vrtll  not  jeopardize  our  own 
military  forces  nor  lead  to  expansion  to  a 
wider  war?  I  believe  this  result  can  best  be 
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achieved  through  a  number  of  steps  ihat  will 
permit  both  side  to  reduce  the  level  of  the 
flghtmg  gradually  over  .i  given  period  of  time. 

On  our  part  we  niistht  agree  u^  reduce  the 
geographic  areas  of  North  Vietnon  subject 
to  bombing  In  a  systematic  -.fries  of  steps 
On  their  pirt.  It  could  be  a  termination  of 
use  of  certain  Inftltratloii  poln's  or  the  cessa- 
tion of  terrorism  in  certain  c'.ear'.y  dehned 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  Thus  could  each  side 
demonstrate  Its  good  faith  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  permanent  political  settle- 
ment. 

ThiB  approach  would  help  reinforce  our 
claim  of  limited  objectives  for  we  seek  no 
territorial  gains,  only  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  live  in  peace  free  of  ter- 
rorism and  Infiltration,  and  their  right  to 
make  their  own  decisions  about  their  po- 
litical future. 

A  mutual  staged  de-escalation  wjuid  also 
help  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  Ame-lciin 
presence  and  the  creation  of  a  situation 
more  within  the  cap-.clty  of  the  Uiited 
Nations  to  manage  durln?  the  Inevitable 
transition  period  that  would  follow  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of   the   political   Issues. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  such  an  ap- 
jjroach  would  be  successful  It.  too.  could  be 
rejected  by  our  adversaries  as  has  eve  y 
Initiative  toward  twace  that  the  United 
States  h.is  undertaken  But.  In  my  judgment. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  ser:  .us  effort — without  fan- 
fare and  with  maximum  use  of  all  available 
diplomatic  channels 

The  great  dandier  :s  that  disappointed  In 
our  eailier  etfort-s  .it  diplom.icy.  we  will 
simply  cast  those  tools  aside  and  concentrate 
exclusively  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
war.  Even  now  the  proportion  of  our  effort 
on  the  politic  il  side  Is  inadequate.  Staged 
de-escalation  could  assist  here.  too.  by  ex- 
panding the  areas  m  which  physical  security 
IS  suflBclent  to  permit  p-^Iitlcal  development. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  an  approach  will 
Hnd  Its  way  into  US  policy  in  Vietnam  in 
the  days  ahead 

But  even  when  the  guns  a-e  silent  In 
Southeast  Asia,  other  problems,  other  chal- 
lenges will  face  us,  because  of  oiir  unique 
role  in  world  affairs 

They  will  be  complex  problems  which  will 
not  yield  to  simplistic  solutions 

Just  as  new  retpon.sibilltles  and  new  obli- 
gations require  greater  maturity  of  individ- 
uals, so  too  they  demand  greater  maturity 
of  nations. 

American  foreign  p<jl!cy  is  your  business. 
and  as  you  think  about  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world  I 
would  u  ge  you  ti  t  ix  your  niind  as  the 
complexities  of  the  world  -..x   uir  diplomacy 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bottleneck  on  the  Rivers 

Removal  of  a  legal  baxrier  to  volume  move- 
ment of  freight  on  the  Inland  waterways  in 
a  single  tow,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Mag- 
iius-jii  of  Washington.  Is  just  about  the  mini- 
mum that  IS  required  in  the  interest  of 
econjmical  transportation.  We  should  hope 
Congress  Win  go  at  least  that  far  and  prefer- 
bly  farther 

The  barrier  in  question  is  contained  In  the 
Tr.msportation  Act  of  1940  which  placed  the 
domestic  water-carrier  industry  under  regu- 
lation but  exempted  bulk  and  liquid  com- 
modities The  act  provided  that  not  more 
than  three  exempt  commodities  could  be 
shipped  in  a  single  tow,  and  that  exempt 
ccmmodlties  cuild  not  be  mixed  with  ret<u- 
l.iled  commodities  in  tow.  without  loss  of 
the  exemption. 

Until  recently  an  Interpretation  of  the 
1940  act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission permitted  nilxing  of  exempt  and  reg- 
ulated cargoes  under  certain  conditions,  so 
that  the  restrictions  did  not  become  crush- 
ingly  burdensome  though  complying  with 
them  took  some  pretty  tortured  footwork  on 
the  part  of  barge-UiiC  managements.  Ttien 
the  ICC  withdrew  Itj  former  Interpretation 
of  the  restrictions  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Its  decision. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  full  burden 
of  the  restrictions  has  fallen  upon  the  barge 
lines  27  years  after  their  enactment.  The 
Impact  Is  far  more  damaging  than  It  would 
have  been  In  1940.  Then  an  a-vcrage  tow 
carried  4800  tons  of  cargo,  today  the  average 
ranges;  from  24.000  toni  on  the  Ohio  to  55.000 
tons  on  the  Lower  Missl^lppl.  To  break  up 
these  tows  would  increase  costs  and  rates 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  corrective  proposed  by  Senator  Mag- 
luison  is  the  most  politic  at  hand  But  we 
would  pr-?fer  to  see  Congress  make  a  far 
better  corrective  politically  possible  and  re- 
peal the  exemptions  altogether. 

They  have  never  made  much  sense,  they 
are  unfair  to  other  modes  of  transfX)rtation 
whose  freight  movements  axe  regulated,  and 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose. 


IMPROVING  INLAND  BARGE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HARTKEMr  Pre.-ident  improved 
technology  on  the  inland  rivers,  partic- 
ularly the  introduction  of  more  power- 
ful towboats  in  rtxrent  years,  has  made 
possible  better  service  to  shippers  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  freight  rates. 

With  my  colleague.  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  have  introduced  S  1314,  a  bill 
to  modernize  section  303 '  b  > ,  the  so-called 
dry-bulk  exemption.  The  proposal  would 
allow  the  barge  lines  to  continue  assem- 
bling economical,  large  tows  on  the  in- 
land rivers. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
analyzed  the  problem  covered  by  S.  1314 
in  an  editorial  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


DAIRY        IMPORTS        bHOllD        BE 
LIMITED  BY  EXECUTIVE  ACTION 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  imports 
of  butterfat-milk  solids  and  certain 
cheeses  have  iricrea.sed  in  overwhelming 
proportions  m  the  last  few  months. 
creating  chaos  in  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. It  IS  becau.se  of  my  concern  tor  this 
situation  that  I  have  joined  m  sponsor - 
ini,'  S  612,  introduced  by  Senator 
Proxmire,  which  would  i-equire  limita- 
tion on  such  imports  by  legislative  action. 

However,  there  is  another  way  in  which 
the  same  result  can  be  achieved  im- 
mediately Under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  execu- 
tive action  IS  ijermitted  to  curtail  ajiy 
quantity  of  importation  which  inter- 
feres with  farm  policy  pursuant  to  do- 
mestic price  suptwrt  and  other  programs 
No  specific  further  authorization  is 
needed  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  refuse  to  admit  imports,  although 
in  practice  such  action  is  usually 
preceded  by  su.sciestions  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  imports  are 
in  fact  hurting  a  domestic  price  support 
program  The  Treasury  can  take  action 
following  study  by  the  TarfT  Commis- 
sion, which  would  act  at  the  request  of 
the  President. 

The  farm  segment  of  our  economy  is 


far  enough  behind  the  rest  in  its  return 
for  investment  and  labor.  We  have  the 
tools  available  to  correct  this  situation. 
We  should  move  immediately. 


EXCESSIVE    IMPORTS    OF    POTASH 
INJURIOUS  TO  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  has  for  years 
been  the  dominant  supplier  of  potash  in 
the  United  States.  Together  with  the 
two  other  primary  components,  nitrogen 
and  phosphate,  of  fertilizer,  potash,  in 
the  form  of  potassium  oxide,  has  enabled 
the  .Anu rican  farmer  not  only  to  supply 
all  our  own  food  needs,  but  also  to  help 
make  up  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
world's  food  deficiencies. 

The  .seven  or  eipht  major  .American 
su.opliers  of  pota.sii  have  for  years  mined 
this  mineral  in  tlie  area  of  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex.  This  industry  has  become  so 
important  to  us  that  anything  that 
would  a.-Tect  its  jiro.spenty.  would  also 
have  serious  impact  on  the  economy  of 
mv  Slate  a.-,  a  wliole. 

In  the  last  few  years  two  factors  have 
cume  into  being  which  tlireaten  not  only 
the  existence  of  our  potash  mines,  but 
will  have  most  deleterious  results  for 
the  whole  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  refer 
spfcifically,  first,  to  the  new  domestic 
potash  mining  ventures,  either  mineral 
or  brine,  in  Utah.  California,  and  Arkan- 
.sas.  and,  second,  to  foreign  imports,  par- 
ticularly from  Canada.  Hitherto  our  min- 
ing companies  have  been  able  to  ship 
potash  in  its  various  grades  ot  coar.se. 
standard  or  granulated,  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  for  mixinsf  with  the  other  in- 
gredients of  artificial  fertilizers. 

The  price  ol  p'Otash  as  shipped  from 
Carlsbad  has  never  bei.  n  excessive;  even 
now  it  averages  around  S23  per  short  ton 
fob.  Shipping  costs  could  be  lowered  by 
about  S4  a  ton  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  allow  our  min- 
in;,!  companies  to  route  shipments 
through  Pecos.  Tex.,  instead  of  through 
Clovis,  as  at  present. 

Our  producers  in  New  Mexico  arc  now 
gettinu  concerned  about  the  latest  pro- 
duction by  the  brine  method  in  Arkan- 
sas. Utah,  and  California.  The  costs  of 
this  type  of  potash  production  are  much 
lower  than  those  of  our  crushed  rock 
method  The  newer  mines  are  also  much 
closer  to  offset  areas  in  the  United  States 
.so  that  they  have  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage.  If  we  could  get  cheaper  bas- 
in',' point  rates  from  New  Mexico  we 
could  live  with  this  domestic  competi- 
tion. 

What  now  especially  concerns  me.  on 
behalf  of  our  Carlsbad  potash  produc- 
ers and  on  behalf  of  my  State,  is  the  fact 
that  imports  of  potash  are  now  inundat- 
ing our  east  coast  and  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way ports.  A  port  like  Baltimore  Harbor 
has  built  special  piers  to  handle  imports 
of  potash  from  Israel  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean lands.  And  our  northern  ports 
and  international  gateways  to  Canada 
are  open  to  a  large  volume  of  duty-free 
potash  imports  from  Saskatchewan. 
This  Province  of  Canada  with  its  phe- 
nomenal rising  production  of  potash  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  dominant  considera- 
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tion  in  the  world  fertilizer  industry.  Ca- 
nadian output  of  potash  has  risen  from 
627.000  short  tons  in  1963  to  1,430,000 
tons  in  1965.  Industry  authorities  esti- 
mate that  Saskatchewan's  production 
will  reach  7  million  tons  by  1970. 

Currently  our  own  consiunption  of 
potash  runs  to  about  5.000,000  tons  a 
year.  Last  year  we  imported  about  2,- 
380,000  tons.  Over  2.000,000  tons  came 
from  Canada  compilsing  nearly  her 
total  production. 

Why  am  I  concerned?  I  am  vitally 
concenied  because  the  ever-increasing 
production  in  Canada  is  the  lowest  cost 
in  the  world.  Consider  the  following: 
World  re-serves  of  recoverable  potash  are 
estimated  at  120  billion  short  tons  with 
an  average  grade  of  15  percent  pure  pot- 
ash. The  Saskatchewan  deposits  com- 
prise 60  billion  tons  and  with  an  aver- 
age pure-potash  content  of  25  percent. 

Although  seme  mineral  is  mined,  the 
newer  method  of  pumping  water  down 
boreholes  and  then  recovering  the  dis- 
solved  potassium   salts  by   evaporation 


and  crystallization  makes  the  latter  type 
of  potash  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  We 
in  New  Mexico  cannot  compete  in  price 
and  with  no  import  tariffs  our  domestic 
producers  are  currently  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage.  K  imports  are 
allowed  to  increase  the  end  result  will 
simply  be  that  our  mines  will  have  to 
close— with  resultant  serious  economic 
dislocation  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am  pointing  up  the  painful  impact 
for  our  higher  cost  mines  in  older  pro- 
ducing areas.  Certainly  we  face  a  phas- 
ing out  of  marginal  operations  and  a 
decline  in  potash  production  if  unlimited 
cheap  supplies  of  Canadian  potash  are 
allowed  to  comein. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re- 
leased a  report  a  short  while  ago  that 
potash  production  in  the  world  will  in- 
crease to  around  24  million  tons  per  year 
by  1970  with  most  of  the  newer  increase 
in  production  occurring  in  Canada. 
World  needs  for  expanded  food  produc- 
tion would  be  around  16  to  18  million 


tons  of  potash  by  1970.  The  question  is, 
since  Canada  needs  scarcely  any  potash 
and  world  markets  will  not  absorb  more 
than  half  her  projected  production  of 
potash,  will  the  balance  of  her  produc- 
tion be  diverted  to  our  markets— much 
to  the  injury  of  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  the  future  after  we  have 
analyzed  the  problem  in  greater  degree, 
but  I  wish  at  this  time  to  point  up  the 
problem  of  excessive  importations  of 
potash  and  the  possible  effect  of  such 
impoi'tations  on  a  very  essential  industry 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  at  this  point  two  tables, 
one  showing  the  imports  of  muriate  of 
potash  by  country  of  origin  for  the  years 
1964-66,  and  the  second  table  detailing 
the  exports  by  country  of  destination 
for  these  same  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Polash  [potassium  chloride,  muriate  of  potash,  TSUSA  No.  48050)  imports  by  country  of  origin,  1964-68 

IQuanfity  in  short  tons,  value  in  dollars) 


Country  ol  origin 


Canada 

We<ico. 

3elgiiiin... 

Fiance     ., 

West  Germany 

Sp3in. 

Colombia 

Chile 

Israel 

British  Guiana 


-t 


1984 


1955 


19661 


Quantity 


837, 357 

50 

22. 562 

155,  062 

135,742 

34,944 


Value 


Total. 


1.195.717 


$19,355,218 

60U 

734.263 

5.454.769 

3, 799.  423 

929,451 


30.283.724 


Quantity 


.485.148 

150 

16.776 

81.764 

133.418 

44.269 

18.144 

614 


Value 


Quantity 


Value 


536.463.555 

2.547 

849.035 

2,756.899 

3.802.411 

1,269.140 

680.614 

28,397 


2,015,838        J50,952,835 


16.598 

105.865 

192.426 

23.951 

13.640 

12,748 

1.102 

53 


451.066 

127,192 
843.974 
706.420 
486.440 
81.237 
423. 165 
1.426 


1.780,281 


45,  !«^' 


98 


2,382,221 


61.076,755 


'  Preliminary. 


I 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Potash  (potassium  chloride,  muriate  of  potash.  No.  6610025)  exports  by  country  of  destination,  1964-66 

(Quantity  in  short  tons,  value  in  dollars] 


Country  ot  destination  ' 
I 


Canada 

Meiici      

[I  Salvador 

HonJuf3s 

Nicsiagua 

Costa  Rica. 

Dominican  Republic 

Leeviafd-Wmdward  Islands. 

Nettierlands  Antilles 

Colombia .- 

Venezuela 

tcuador 

Chile 

Bra:il 

S*eden. 

Finland 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Italy 

India, 

Pakistan 

Vietnam  . 

Philippine  Republic 

Korea  Republic 

Taiwan    

Japan  

Australia 

New  Zealand- 

West  Germany  _ 

Republic  o(  South  Africa.. . 

Norway 

Other  countries '... 


Total. 


15,292 

34,633 

2,254 

2,513 

12.018 

26,512 

10,473 

2.205 

" '5,544' 
2,564 


1,695 

7,486 

49, 571 

11,574 

385,794 

66,378 

114.795 

3,145 

51,009 

4,884 

4,055 


415, 

1,034, 

83, 

93, 

381, 

971, 

295, 

64, 

"lis; 

75. 


291 
958 
115 
372 
205 
008 
950 
150 

084 
767 


919,976 


63, 
232, 

1,533 

410 

11,969 

1,884 

3.955 
28, 

1,446 
147 
144 


543 

681 

481 

739 

086 

651 

;605 

,336 

803 

;540 

236 


28,492,293 


12.059 

35,909 

3,859 

3.297 

1.620 

7.252 

5,064 

1,002 

13.210 

24,265 

11,132 

2.529 

17,184 

49,373 

15,828 

4,409 

2,795 

"ii'672' 

2,685 

8,063 

2,189 

3.979 

143,704 

38, 085 

326,609 

47.619 

74,582 


5501,584 
860. 553 
106.550 
165, 063 

60.284 
228.762 
208, 888 

32,118 
373,746 
728, 328 
339, 309 

97,042 
558,253 
1.824.575 
472.224 
129.755 

98,888 

"353,'355" 

143,642 

11,615 

95,277 

118,766 

4, 358, 308 

1,298,595 

10,216.140 

1,349,508 

2,358,506 


January  to  November  1966  > 
Quantity 


Value 


41,561 
"2,'005' 


913,540 


1,196,212 
"     '97,"78i 


28,683,627 


4,775 

40.466 

7.384 

1.600 

2.200 

7,331 

3.000 

3,480 

8,265 

23,664 

27 

1,212 

11,926 

66.245 

4,913 

8,761 


1, 


J223,215 

■  032,116 

225,855 

71,402 

84, 609 

222,822 

118,800 

107,673 

265. 994 

832, 103 

1.200 

39,201 

291,502 

032, 629 

152,780 

259,701 


4,521 
10,124 

2,251 
75,171 


334,070 
91,789 
36,489 


15.031 

"2,"oio 


766,705 


185,567 

465,164 

60,069 

2,080,895 


10.483,091 
2,845,294 
1,091,926 


436,501 
"9i,'498 


23,701,607 


'  Countries  receiving  less  than  2,000  short  tons  are  includsd  in  the  category  "other  countriet." 

'Preliminary. 

CXin 1083— Part  13 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Depirtment  of  Commerce. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
before  they  leave. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate be  In  order? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to   ascertain* 
what  the  business  will  be  on  Monday 
after  the  2-hour  period  allotted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  408  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1542.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsidiary  companies 
be  made  the  pending  business  and  taken 
up  upon  the  completion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1542)  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  and  sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  Is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  In  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  and 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  California,  J.  Arthur 
Yoimger,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  am.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  wsw  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, June  28,  1967.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

EzecutlTe  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
June  12).  1967: 

PosTMAKnaa 

ALABAMA 

James  E.  Ivey,  AlbertvUle. 
liUcy  F.  Sanders.  Ooehen. 
Obarle*  C.  Polk,  Jr..  Orady. 
Ramon*  N.  SeUen.  Kent. 

ALASKA 

Wllm«r  C.  Orout,  Anlak. 
Bernlce  K.  Lundgren,  Naknek. 
Olorla  O.  Day.  VaJdez. 

ARIZONA 

Stark  B.  Stephenson.  Elfrlda. 
B.  Hughe  MulUns.  Oanado. 
O.  Wendell  Shelley.  Joseph  City. 
Cbarlea  R.  White.  Sedona. 
WUbur  V.  Oook.  Youngtown. 

AKKANSAa 

Virgil  L.  Brooks.  JackaonvlHe. 
Vaugiun  C.  Jackson,  Newport. 


CALlrORNlA 

Elizabeth  P  Zachary.  Adelanto. 
Anne  A.  M.  Woempner.  Boulevard. 
James  M,  Hurley,  Campbell. 
Leona  M  Wade,  Central  Valley. 
Robert  S.  Seninl.  Delano. 
Cecilia  M.  Custard.  Isleton. 
Jack  R  Tailman,  Plymouth. 
Patricia  A.  Herrlngton.  Pollock  Pines. 
Llm  P.  Lee.  San  Francisco. 
John  C  Sanchez.  Santa  Clara. 
Porflrlo  Q.  Lopez.  San  Ysidro. 
Jack  L.  Paulkner,  Trinidad. 
Robert  V.  Newell.  Twentynlne  Palms. 
Charles  B  Herald.  Jr..  Yountvllle. 

COLOEABO 

Joseph  R.  Montano.  Antonlto. 
Byron  M  Jacobsen,  Ault. 
Maxlne  A.  Steele.  Bennett. 
Axel  T  Bernhard.  Oranby. 
Leelle  M.  Cogswell,  Pierce. 

coNNrmcuT 
Luzerne  L  BrLstol.  Durham 
E.  Louise  Oatley,  East  KllUngly. 
Stanley  Dombrowskl.  Jr  .  Oakdale. 
Thomas  J-  Kaylor.  W.uihliigton 

FLI.BIDA 

Kenneth  L.  Rhodes.  L.ike  Wales. 

GEORGIA 

Alto  Haniier.  Jr  .  Buena  Vista. 
Lon  P   Black.  D-awsou. 
Eugene  C.  Grant.  Tate. 
Mary  C.  Townsend.  WUdwood. 

HAWAII 

Hazel  K.  Kobayiishl.  Kealla. 

IDAHO 

Lena  E  Qulncy,  Teased. 

ILLINOIS 

Lester  J.  Morr,  .^It.imont 

Prances  M  Trowbridge.  Beaion 

John  I.  Sttjltz.  Bellm' nt 

William  P  Johnson.  Bradley. 

Hubert  L  Goforth.  Carbondale 

Merabello  Pellnl,  Chlillcothe 

Charles  W   Cornush,  Dunlap 

Albert  L  D'ossilere  E.ist  MuUne. 

W^l;a.^l  F.  Cooley.  Eldorado. 

Walter  L  Moss.  Eldred. 

Harold  R   Bonar.  El  Paso 

Franklin  D  McFarland.  Forsjth 

Donald  R  Clark,  Freeport. 

Charles  E  Smith.  GelT. 

Lynn  O.  Ogg.  Olbson  City. 

Roland  P.  Laklng.  Grunt  Park. 

Leona  M.  Vogt,  Hillsdale. 

K.  Nell  Thurmond,  Johnston  City. 

Clark  D.  McKenna,  Kankakee. 

Donald  E.  Plgg.  Kelthsburg. 

Floyd  E.  Oarrett,  Kinmundy. 

Sarah  E.  Jones,  Latham. 

Marion  O.  Jahn,  Lee  Center. 

William  P.  Clinton.  Madison. 

James  C  Bukowskl.  Momence. 

Bernard  3.  Olln.skl.  Northbrook. 

Francis  M.  Pope.  Ramsey. 

John  W.  Hoban.  Rlverton 

Ruth  L  Hood,  South  Elgin. 

Evelyn  M.  Halgh.  Steward. 

Janet  M.  Monahan.  Strawn. 

William  Uppert.  Washington. 

Noble  D.  Lower>-.  Westfleld.  ' 

Efitle  D.  Rogers.  Xenla 

INDIANA 

George  A.  Bouse,  Claypool 

WUllam  H.  Hauser,  Coal  City. 

Joe  SUotto,  Dana. 

Hubert  N.  Ellis  Hazleton 

Mrs.  M  Louise  Davenport,  Henryville. 

Karl  T.  Hammerle.  Liberty. 

Daniel  A.  Markley,  Montpeller. 

Juanlta  O.  LaFoUette,  RldgevUle. 

Irvln  Edward  Almonrode,  Saratoga. 

Emma  B.  Wiley,  Vevay. 

lOWA 

Donald  H  Degen,  Bancroft 
Raymond  F  Weber.  Falrbank. 


Leota  M.  Ekle,  Gilbert. 

David  W,  Springer,  Jr..  Kellogg. 

Dwayne  D.  Dygert,  Panora. 

KANSAS 

Thelma  M  OBrlen,  Abbyvllle. 
John  M.  James,  Arma. 
WlUls  J.  Tnihllcka,  Barnes. 
John  D  Cawby,  Fontana. 
Roscoe  D.  Godsey,  Gaylord. 
Berulece  L.  French,  RossvlUe. 

KENTUCKY 

Thomas  J.  Carnes,  Alexandria. 
Ruby  M.  Glsh.  Bremen. 
John  M.  Hlles,  Jr.,  Poster. 
Charles  N.  Sklllman,  Hardlnsburg. 
BlUle  J.  Pennington,  Tllford. 

LOUISIANA 

Floyd  C.  Cloutler.  Morgan  City. 

MAINZ 

I  James  Coolbrlth,  Long  Island. 

MARYLAND 

L/Ols  J.  Homey,  Chester. 
Ward  K  Llvengood.  FrlendsvlUe. 
Romle  G  Rcjbblns.  Llnkwood. 
Ouy  L.  Wlddowson,  Westover. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward  P  Leddy,  East  Taunton. 
Robert  P  Foley,  Leicester, 
Wlllard  P  Wright,  Shrewsbury. 
Donald  C.  Morris,  Southboro. 
Tliomas  F  McDonough,  Sudbury. 

MINNESOTA 

Oliver  Medalen,  Belgrade. 
Roger  A.  Baldwin.  Big  Lake. 
Thomas  T.  Cotter.  Brewster. 
LawTence  L.  Kent,  Clontarl. 
Francis  E  Cteborne.  Madella. 
Robert  J.  Farley.  Mound. 
Stephen  J.  Dasovlch,  Nashwauk. 
Norman  S  Boehne.  Parkers  Prairie. 
Ovid  R  Sltz.  Park  Rapids. 
Edward  J.  Pletrek,  Sturgeon  Lake. 

MISSIS.SIPPI 

Sarah  E.  Tolar,  AngulUa. 
Charlie  M.  Woods,  Bolton. 
WUllam  E.  Galey,  Jr.,  Greenwood. 
Hugh  W.  Godbold,  Magnolia. 
Gary  C.  Terrell.  Pass  Christian. 
Bart  W.  LaHatte,  Redwood. 
Essie  C.  Sanders.  Tlnsley. 
Bettle  P.  Webb.  Tunica. 

MISSOURI 

Treacll  B.  Myers,  Ash  Grove. 
Leonard  G.  Drummond,  Coffey. 
Joy  F.  Meeslck,  El  Dorado  Springs. 
Billy  D.  Harwood,  Fair  Grove. 
Marvin  L.  Staley,  Garden  City. 
MjTtle  M.  Sapp.  Hartsburg. 
Edgar  A.  Slusher,  Jr.,  Lexington. 
Francis  M.  Bryan.  New  Bloomfleld. 
Ethelbert  T.  Chaney,  Wheatland. 

MONTANA 

Drury  G.  Phebus,  Baker. 
Edward  A.  Anklam,  Culbertson. 
Clara  P.  Evans,  Lakeside. 
Marie  K.  Stein,  Loma. 
Leneus  H.  Erlckson.  Turner. 

NEBRASKA 

Earl  D.  Ommert,  Cambridge. 
Joyce  M.  Bartu.  Convstock. 
Thomas  R.  Carmln.  Donlphau. 
Woodrow  E  Grove,  Edison. 
Richard  .\.  IX>novan.  Greeley. 
Edward  D  Dunn,  Inavale 
Robert  L.  Dowding.  Seward. 
Robert  J   Behrns.  Stromsburg. 
Welton  A  JuUfs,  Talmage. 

NEVADA 

Maurice  E.  L«wl8,  Reno. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Rachel  B.  Hill,  Cape  May  Point. 
Thomas  S.  Price,  Eatontown. 
John  J.  M.u-terson.  Garwood. 
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Mildred  A.  Roche,  Glbbstown. 
Franklin  H.  Obenhaus,  Haddon  HelghtB. 
William  V.  Heffernan,  Jersey  City. 
Frank  Leone,  Oakland. 
John  L.  Burke,  Princeton  Junction. 
Patricia  A.  Caul,  Wallpack  Center. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Lester  O.  Downey,  Aztec. 
Edna  A.  Taylor,  Whites  City. 

NEW    YORK 

Charles  M.  Baez,  Castle  Point. 
Ruby  I.  Breakey,  Copenhagen. 
Henry  Betke,  Coxsackle. 
John  A.  Braymer,  Delhi. 
William  M.  Supple,  Elmlra. 
Chester  L.  Phillips,  Ferndale. 
Helen  H.  Braun.  Glenford. 
Carl  W.  Ijewis,  Gouverneur. 
Daniel  C.  Bohl,  Gullderland. 
Prank  P.  Falllca,  HoltsvUle. 
Harry  H.  Emmons,  Interlaken. 
John  P.  Coultry,  Malone. 
Gerald  E.  Morrow,  Maplecrest. 
Gerald  J.  Mulderig,  Medford  Station. 
Robert  G.  Llnd,  Mlllerton. 
Lillian  I.  Hazen,  Napanoch. 
Irene  A.  Welch,  Neverslnk. 
Herbert  J.  Dowd.  New  Hartford. 
John  R.  Strachan,  New  Tork. 
Francis  J.  Wilson,  PortviUe. 
Warren  P.  Schofleld,  Waddington. 
James  F.  Ryan,  Wadhams. 
Thomas  M.  Murray,  Warnerville. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

p.  Delores  Burrus.  Hatteras. 
Everett  D.  Tate,  Nags  Head. 
WUllam  E.  Derrick,  Paw  Creek. 
George  W.  Grayson,  Splndale. 
Prank  H.  Powell,  Turkey. 
Wlnf  red  F.  White,  Windsor. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Myles  F.  Boyle,  Buchanan. 
Reuben  H.  Zeller,  Carson. 
Richard  A.  Mahln,  Dawson. 

OHIO 

Adam  P.  MacAdam,  Crestline. 
Darrell  K.  Anderson,  Dellroy. 
Benjamin  K.  Pfelffer.  Gnadenhutten. 
Richard  H.  Thlbaut,  La  Rue. 
Bernard  M.  Turanchlk,  Pleasant  City. 
Eleanor  R.  Plor,  YorkvlUe. 
Wallace  L.  Pealey,  Zoarvllle. 

OKLAHOMA 

George  G.  Murray,  Jr.,  Colbert. 
Gordon  B.  Grant,  Edmond. 
Atwood  W.  Chestnut.  Elk  City. 
Howard  W.  Thomas.  Pawnee. 

OREGON 

Robert  G.  Schneider,  Gresham. 
George  T.  Lyons,  Odell. 
Archie  L.  Lane,  Powers. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Robert  W.  Anthony,  Altoona. 
Albert  I.  Nagle,  Auburn. 
Richard  R.  Bell,  Cllntonvllle. 
Hugo  J.  DeSoUs,  Devon. 
WUllam  F.  Yohe,  PalrleM  HUls. 
Lester  S.  Poorman,  Lock  Haven. 
James  C.  Basler,  Mill  Creek. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Atanaslo  Lugo,  Bajadero. 
Ramon  Mulero,  Carolina. 
Alma  A.  G.  Heed,  Penuelas. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Arthur  K.  Payte,  Charlestown. 
Raymond  P.  Oahlll.  Oakland. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

George  A.  Lemons.  Lockhart. 
Fletcher  C.  Gause.  Jr..  Lorls. 
WUllam  P.  Hogan.  Paoolet. 
James  R.  Coleman,  Travelers  Rest. 
Esther  6.  Kearse.  UUners. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Clair  T.  Eggen.  Astoria. 
JvUla  V.  Buck,  Egan. 
Paul  J.  Cooney,  Kennebec. 
Allan  L.  Anderson,  Mansfield. 
Christian  G.  Christiansen,  Slsseton. 

TENNESSEE 

Frank  C.  Moore.  Cbattanooga. 

TEXAS 

Joyce  L.  Beasley,  Enochs. 
Norman  G.  Duren.  Goldthwalte. 
Mike  A.  Carlisle,  Holland. 
John  H.  Muennlnk,  Hondo. 
Douglas  W.  Meriwether,  Lockney. 
Mayme  M.  McBrayer,  Lorena. 
Larry  P.  Lattlmore.  Ore  City. 
William  R.  Bunker,  Jr..  Salado. 
Wade  A.  Majors,  Jr..  Turkey. 

UTAH 

John  E.  Jones,  Vernal. 

VERMONT 

James  M.  HasUngs,  Ludlow. 
Franklin  D.  Henry,  Norton. 

VIRCINIA 

Randall  L.  Marsh.  Lancaster. 
WUllam  B.  Newton.  MechanlcsviUe. 
James  L.  Staubus.  Mount  Solon. 
Mary  F.  Campbell,  Plney  River. 
Frances  S.  Vincent,  Skippers. 

WASHINGTON 

George  Knaus.  Acme. 
TJ.  Scott  Hull.  Brewster. 
Allen  L.  MUlard.  Greenacres. 
Maxlne  A.  Meyers,  Lyman. 
Leonard  E.  Amundson,  MarysviUe. 
Harvey  D.  Thompson,  Yelm. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Robert  P.  Heavner,  French  Creek. 
Harold  K.  Carpenter,  HarrisvUle. 
Denzil  Price,  Sinks  Grove. 

WISCONSIN 

Walter  H.  Reasa,  Albany. 
Joyle  H.  Anderson,  Amery. 
Howard  M.  Prane,  Curtlss. 
William  J.  Gendrlch,  Honey  Creek. 
Edward  J.  Prem,  Logan vllle. 
Arthur  O.  Hubbard,  Mondovl. 
Kenneth  L.  Kimde,  Sheboygan. 


is  one  and  the  same  with  Your  wisdom 
and  love,  give  to  these  men  the  light  and 
the  judgment  to  use  their  power  with 
wisdom  and  love  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  Amen. 


mtmmm 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Eugene  P.  Mc- 
Manus,  S.SJ.,  chairman  of  the  New 
Orleans  Archdiocesan  Commission  on 
Housing  and  Community  Life,  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

Almighty  God  from  whom  all  exist- 
ence flows,  we  are  grateful  for  Your 
providence. 

At  no  time  In  history  has  man  amassed 
such  tremendous  wealth  and  power. 

We  are  grateful  to  live  In  a  nation 
which  is  perhaps  more  blessed  than  any. 

Today,  we  stand  before  the  leaders 
of  this  great  Nation— men  chosen  from 
among  millions  of  Americans  to  act  as 
custodians  of  this  awesome  power  and 
prestige. 

Their  intelligence,  their  judgment,  and 
their  dedication  have  prompted  their 
fellow  citizens  to  choose  them  as  leaders 
and  to  place  upon  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  guiding  the  destiny  of  their 
Nation,  indeed,  of  the  world. 

Heavenly  Father,  whose  infinite  power 
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1967,  was  read  and 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution. 

as  follows: 

S.   Res.    139 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  do  so  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Roboredo-Newhall. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  ANTICRIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  again  made  it  clear 
that  he  believes  crime  is  a  threat  to  the 
basic  integrity  of  society,  and  that  we 
must  take  all  possible  measures  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  it. 

The  President  has  recommended  pro- 
gram after  program  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  at  the  local  level,  and  help 
the  courts  disiwse  of  cases  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

But  he  has  not  been  content  to  deal 
only  with  the  outward  signs  of  crime — 
crime  which  increasingly  has  a  younger 
face — he  has  devoted  major  Government 
resources  to  preventing  crime  and  to 
eliminating  the  conditions  which  breed 
crime. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act,  proposed  by  the  President  is  meant 
to  aid  local  and  State  police  agencies. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  will,  for  the  first  time,  enable  local 
communities  to  plan  their  own  assaults 
on  delinquency — to  prevent  careers  In 
crime  before  they  develop. 

The  President's  major  opportunity 
programs    will    foster    the    conditions 
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which  encourage  the  socially  responsible 
personality  to  develop. 

Although  crune  is  not  absolutely 
Identifiable  with  poverty,  the  President 
told  the  National  Cuuncii  on  C:ime  and 
Delinquency,  we  all  know  chat  poverty 
breeds  crime. 

And  so  along  with  all  our  cnme  con- 
trol measures;  along  with  our  etfort;;  to 
build  better  prisons  and  have  more  mod- 
ern police  forces,  muat  go  ihe  tools  to 
root  out  causes  of  cnme. 

This  President  Jolmson  has  done  since 
his  first  days  as  President. 

He  has  continually  stressed  the  youth 
of  thoee  involved  in  crime 

He  has  continually  asked  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  can  save  some  of  these 
young  people  for  themselves  and  for 
society. 

And  we  can  only  save  them  by  offering 
meaningful  work,  by  needed  health  serv- 
ices, by  a  good  useful  education,  by  elim- 
inating discrimination,  and  by  guaran- 
teeing that  ever>-  American  shares  in 
the  fruits  of  American  pro.^penty. 

In  short,  many  of  the  Johnson  pro- 
Krams  now  before  ihe  Congress,  and  in 
committee,  are  anticrime  programs,  be- 
cause they  are  pro-opportunity 
programs. 

As  he  told  a  visiting  group  this  morn- 
ing, we  must  all  go  back  to  our  communi- 
ties with  the  cimnutment  to  prevent 
crime  careers  before  they  begin. 

Only  true  opportunity  programs  can 
achieve  that. 

I  join  this  Con^:e.ss  in  salutins  the 
President  for  his  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  our  society  whole  and  to  make 
everyone  in  it  proud  to  be  an  American. 


county  borders  the  clear  waters  of  the 
manmade  Oolo-:ah  Reservoir,  which  was 
constructed  as  a  part  of  the  Arkansas 
River  navuation  prouram.  The  rest>rvoir 
area  has  excellent  campint,'  facilities  for 
sportsmen  and  visitors. 

Come  to  Oklahoma  this  summer  for  a 
great  vacation  experience. 


FRED  LOWERY  RODEO  IS  NATIONAL 
HEADLINK  EVENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  fami- 
lies to  the  Fred  Lowery  Memorial  Rodeo 
in  Lenapah.  Okla..  from  July  1  through 
the  4th. 

The  rodeo  has  attracted  national  rec- 
ognition because  of  the  caliber  of  the 
rodeo  performers  who  participate  in  the 
various  events  of  one  of  the  Southwest's 
oldest  and  most  popular  sporting  events. 
Lenapah,  by  the  way.  proudly  claims 
more  world  rodeo  champions  than  any 
other  place  In  the  Nation. 

While  In  Nowata  County,  visitors 
might  also  wish  to  vi.sit  the  Chief 
Johnnycake  Museum  which  contains  the 
refurnished  and  restored  home  of  Chirf 
Johnnycake.  The  memorial  crounds  alsi 
house  a  small  wildlife  ranch  cintanin:: 
animals  native  to  northeastern  Okla- 
homa. Overnight  campgrounds  and  a 
park  are  also  provided  for  the  conven- 
ience of  people  visiting  the  area. 

Situated  In  the  heart  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma's  rich  farmlands.  Nowata 
County  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
moet  scenic  terrain  In  Oklahoma.  The 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  COULD 
SKYROCKET  THE  COST  OF  NEW 
HOMES 

Mr  McC.^RTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  rulint;  could  sky- 
rocket the  cost  of  a  new  home,  propel 
It  out  of  reach  of  the  average  American 
family,  and  truslrate  the  attainment  of 
the  Koal  of  a  decent  home  lor  eveiT 
.■\merican. 

I  refer  to  the  5-to-4  ruling  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Carpenters'  Union  can  refu.se 
to  install  prefabricated  doors. 

I  believe  Congress  should  clarify  the 
law  on  this  point  and  thus  undo  the 
harm  done  by  this  decision. 

If  strictly  interpreted,  it  will  deny  the 
buyer  of  a  new  home  the  benefits  of 
modern  technology  and  mass  production. 
Instead  of  buying  components  made  in 
a  factoi-y  ready  to  install,  he  will  have 
to  pay  f:)r  their  assembly  and  construc- 
tion on  the  home  site. 

If  the  ruling  were  to  be  literally  en- 
forced, every  workman  on  a  construction 
job  could  insist  on  making  by  hand  every 
piece  that  goes  into  a  house.  If  so,  the 
cost  of  building  a  home  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  union  labor 
versus  nonunion  labor.  Prefabricated 
budding  materials  are  made  in  union 
plants.  The  c«Titral  issue  here  is  whether 
buyers  of  honies  are  to  benefit  from  prog- 
ress, research,  innovation,  and  cost  re- 
duction in  the  homebuilding  industry. 

I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  as 
one  who  spent  12  years  in  the  construc- 
tion industr>'  before  coming  to  Congress. 


GLASSBORO  AND  THE  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION  TREL\TY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent 
for  this  reproducton  below  of  my  report 
of  this  date  to  the  Hnu.se  GOP  confer- 
ence: 
Proin  the  office  'A  Representative  Craig 
HoSMER.  Republican,  of  California  ] 

JiNE  26,  1967 
From:   Representative  Craig  Hosmer.  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Nuclear  AfTalrs 
To:    House  OOP  Conference. 


.■subject  Olassboro  Conferences  NouproUf- 
eratlon  lrt>.ity  Implications. 
ButU  ^'resident  Johnson  and  Premier  Ko- 
.sygm  expresbed  hopes  lor  a  nuclear  weapons 
nonproliteration  treaty  following  their  two 
coiiterences  at  Olassboro.  Some  people  may 
gel  the  Idea  this  means  the  treaty  is  as  good 
as  negotiated  and  signed. 

This  Is  true  only  if  the  United  States 
throws  all  caution  to  the  winds  and  caves 
in  conipletel^  to  the  Soviet  viewpoint  re^ 
t'ardmg  clauses  of  the  treaty  still  in  dispute. 
One  of  the  disputes  concerns  the  manner 
In  which  the  treaty  might  later  be  subject  to 
amendments.  This  Is  a  troublesome  but  not 
vital   Issue. 

The  major  dispute  concerns  the  issue  of 
inspection  of  clMllaii  nuclear  activities  in 
nonnuclear  weapons  countries  to  provide 
assurance  that  ftssionable  materials  are  not 
secretly  diverted  to  establish  surreptitious 
nuclear  arsenals. 

The  USSR  insists  that  inspections  be  con- 
ducted only  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  headquartered  In  Vienna. 
The  USA  supports  the  view  that  where  ex- 
l.-itmg  regional  International  organizations 
already  maintain  inspection  machinery,  such 
as  Euratom  In  Western  Europe,  these  orga- 
nizations should  continue  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  USA  iK>sltlon  recognizes  the  sanctity 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  which  binds  tne 
Eurati.im  countries  together  and  with  which 
IAE.\  inspection  would  be  In  contlict.  It  also 
recognizes,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  Eu- 
ratom has  established  inspection  procedures 
of  much  greater  strength  and  standing  than 
the  IAEA's  Kedgling  e.forts  at  inspection 

To  wipe  out  Euratom  inspectiuu  and  im- 
pose I AEA» Inspection  wo\:ld  be  disruptive  of 
Euratom  and  also  of  N.ATO,  since  many 
Euratom  p.irtners  are  NATO  members.  West 
Germany  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  inspections  would  be  carried 
out.  It  depends  on  the  USA  to  achieve  an 
Inspection  clause  it  can  live  with. 

In-as-much-as  the  USSR  is  particularly 
hcistUe  to  NATO  and  to  West  Germany,  the 
reason  for  Its  dogged  adherence  to  an  ■T.AE.\ 
only"  inspection  clause  Is  apparent:  namely, 
it  is  divisive  as  to  the  USA  and  Its  Euro- 
pe,in  allies  and  therefore  makes  trouble  for 
tl'.e    non-Communist   West. 

An  additional  problem  which  may  result 
from  nonproliferation  treaty  euphoria  arl.sing 
out  of  Glassboro  Is  that  the  very  serious 
problem  of  contemporaneously  amending  the 
existing  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  permit 
peaceful  u.ses  of  atomic  explosives  may  be 
neglected. 

Peaceful  plowshare  techniques  are  much 
needed  by  both  advanced  and  under  devel- 
oped countries  for  such  things  as  canals, 
irrigation  and  reclamation,  and  other  activi- 
ties of  similar  nature.  Unless  amending  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  Is  made  part  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  package.  Soviet  con- 
tumacy Is  likely  to  stall  it  Indefinitely. 
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THE  GLASSBORO  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  only 
natural  that  there  be  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  letdown  at  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  the  Glassboro  meeting 
between  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin 


to  achieve  substantial  areas  of  agree- 
ment. 

However,  every  path  to  peace  must 
be  explored,  and  I  think  that  it  is  of 
some  encouragement  to  know  that  lines 
of  commimication  are  open.  The  road  to 
peace  is  undoubtedly  beset  by  many 
aconizing  and  frustrating  difficulties,  but 
impassable  roadblocks  must  not  be 
erected.        ^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan  1 .  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDITION  OF  NAME  OF  SPOUSE  TO 
VEHICLE  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
iS.  763)  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17.  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the  owner 
of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Rcprescntatncs  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
Amcricd  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  17. 
1937  150  State.  680),  as  amended  (sec.  40- 
102(di,  DC.  Code),  is  amended  by  Uisertlng 
Immediately  after  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  the  following:  "If  a  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  be  registered  In  the  name 
of  an  Individual,  the  name  of  the  spouse 
of  such  individual  may  be  added  to  the  regis- 
tration as  a  joint  owner,  subject  to  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  titling 
of  the  motor  vehicle  or  trailer." 


PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reported  bill  is  to  amend  sub- 
section (di  of  section  2  of  title  IV  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Au- 
gust 17.  1937  1 50  Stat.  6801,  as  amended— 
section  40-102idi,  District  of  Columbia 
Code— to  permit  an  individual  owner  to 
add  to  the  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  such 
owner,  as  a  joint  owner,  without  obtain- 
ing an  entirely  new  registration  with  full 
fees.  This  would  insure  that  one  of  the 
two  persons  so  designated  would,  on  the 
death  of  the  other,  be  able  to  obtain  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer.  i 

B.^CKGROUND 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  only  one 
time  during  the  year  when  a  person  may 
add  the  name  of  his  or  her  spouse  to  the 
title  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  a  sub- 
stantial fee.  This  is  when  the  vehicle  is 
registered  for  the  coming  registration 
year.  At  any  other  time  of  year,  if  a  per- 
son wishes  to  add  the  name  of  his  or  her 
spouse  to  the  title  of  a^motor  vehicle,  he 
must  pay  not  only  a  $1  transfer  fee,  but 


also  a  new  registration  fee  ranging  be- 
tween $23  to  $33,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  car. 

PROVISIONS   OF    THE    BILL 

S.  763  Is  designed  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion as  a  convenience  to  the  public,  by 
providing  that  at  any  time  during  the 
year  a  person  may  add  the  name  of  his 
or  her  spouse  to  the  certificate  of  title  in 
the  District  without  the  payment  of  any 
fee  whatever.  The  principal  application 
of  this  would  be  in  a  situation  where 
either  a  husband  or  wife  is  approaching 
death,  and  the  family  wishes  to  take 
action  so  that  the  vehicle  can  be  put  in 
both  names  in  order  to  avoid  the  com- 
plex and  intricate  estate  proceedings, 
and  the  expenses  attributable  to  same. 
Thus,  while  the  provision  of  this  proposed 
legislation  will  not  affect  a  great  number 
of  people  in  the  District  during  any  one 
year  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  few 
persons  each  year  under  the  conditions 
described  above. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  on  June  19,  1967,  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  presented  by  spokesmen  for  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
No  opposition  was  expressed  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  June  13,  1967. 

COMMISSIONESS'  LETTER 

The  following    s  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  requesting  this  legislation. 
Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ExEcmrvE  Office, 

Washington,  January  10,  1976. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To 
amend  the  Act  approved  August  17.  1937,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  re  istratlon  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the 
owner  of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer." 

The  bin  provides  that  In  cases  where  the 
registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  is 
in  the  name  of  an  individual,  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual  can  at  any  time 
be  added  to  such  registration,  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  service,  as  the  Commissioners 
shaU  from  time  to  time  determine  and 
establish.  This  would  permit  an  individual 
owner  to  add  to  the  registration  of  a  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  the  name  of  his  spouse,  as 
a  Joint  owner,  thereby  insuring  that  one  of 
the  two  persons  so  designated  would,  on  the 
death  cf  the  other,  be  able  to  obtain  imme- 
diate po.<;se£slon  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer. 

Section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  of  August 
17,  1937  (50  Stat.  680;  I  40-102.  D.C.  Code), 
presently  makes  no  provision  for  the  addition 
of  a  name  to  a  registration  during  a  regis- 
tration year,  thus  necessitating  the  taking 
cut  of  a  new  registration  with  full  fees  in 
cases  where  the  individual  owner  merely 
wishes  to  add  a  name  to  the  registration  and 
no  sale  of  all  or  part  of  the  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer  is  contemplated.  The  Commission- 
ers are  informed  by  the  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  that  this  require- 
ment Is  a  constant  source  of  complaint  by 


motor  vehicle  and  trailer  owners,  and  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Sifctes  presently  per- 
mit the  addition  of  namefe  to  motor  vehicle 
registrations. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  owner 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  add  the  name  of  his  spouse  to  the 
registration  of  such  vehicle  or  trailer  with- 
out obtaining  an  entirely  new  registration 
with  full  fees.  Accordingly,  they  recommend 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(S)   Walter  N.  Tobriner. 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ISSUANCE  OF  A  MARRIAGE  LICENSE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 
Mr    McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  1226)   to  transfer  from 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  the  authority  to 
waive  certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  a  marriage  license  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1226 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 3  and  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  require  premarital  examinations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
95q)  are  amended  by  striking  "United  States 
Di<^trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  tmderstand  that  this 
waives  the  compulsion  to  provide  blood 

tests  ** 

■  Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield;  no,  sir,  it  does  not. 
It  transfers  the  jurisdiction  from  the 
U.S.  district  court  to  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  in  order  to  admin- 
ister the  law  it  does  require  blood  tests; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr,  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.   GROSS.   And   that   may   not  be 

waived?  ., 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Well,  of  course,  the 
court  has  been  waiving  them;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  new  in  this 
procedure,  or  is  it  new  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No;  it  is  not  new. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  new  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
does  not  waive  that  authority? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no,  sir. 

PtTRPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  1226 
is  to  transfer  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "U.S.  dis- 
trict court"— to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions — hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "court  of  general  ses- 
sions'—the authority  to  waive  the  pre- 
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marital  blood  test  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  October  15.  1966 — 
80  Stat.  959 — and  the  waiting  period  re- 
quirement of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12. 1937— District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  30-109— related  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  marriage  license  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

NXKD     FOm     THE      LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  89-493,  approved  July  5, 
I960 — 80  Stat.  263 — transferred  certain 
functions,  including  the  Issuance  of  mar- 
riage licenses  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  functions  related  thereto, 
from  the  US.  district  court  to  the  court 
of  general  sessions  effective  November  1. 
1966. 

However,  under  section  3  of  Public 
Law  89-682  approved  October  15.  1966. 
an  act  to  require  a  laboratory  blood  test 
of  parties  contemplating  marriage,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
affected  with  syphilis  in  a  communica- 
ble stage,  the  authority,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  waive  this  requirement 
and  the  3-day  waiting  period  require- 
ment between  the  application  for  an  Is- 
suance of  a  marriage  license  established 
by  section  30-109  of  the  District  of  Co- 
ll lumbia  Code,  was  vested  in  the  judges  of 
,•;  the  U.S.  district  court  rather  than  the 
'••  judges  of  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
Thus,  although  under  Public  Law  89- 
493  the  functions  related  to  the  issuance 
of  a  marriage  license  have  been  placed 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions,  under 
Public  Law  89-682,  the  authority  to 
waive  the  aforementioned  related  re- 
quirements now  rests  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

The  design  of  Public  Law  89-493  was 
to  place  all  functions  related  to  the  issu- 
ance of  marriage  licenses  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  In  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. The  aforementioned  waiver  au- 
thority la  an  important  part  of  those 
functions.  S.  1226  is  needed  to  transfer 
such  authority  to  the  court  now  charged 
with  administering  the  marriage  license 
laws. 

KEAAUMOS      _ 

At  a  public  hearing  cdWucted  by  Sub- 
conunlttee  No.  4  on  June  19,  1967,  a 
spokesman  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
expressed  approval  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  Your  committee  was  advised 
also  that  enactment  of  the  bill  is  favored 
also  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  US.  dis- 
trict court.  No  opposition  was  expressed 
to  this  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  13,  1967. 

COMMISSIONCKS'    LETTER 

The  foUowlntr  is  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
date  of  Februar>'  24.  1967,  requesting  this 
legislation: 

OOVER.NMENT  OF  THE 

District  or  C'ilimsla. 

Executive  OrncE. 
Washington.  February  24.  1967 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wasntngton,  D  C 

Mt  Dkaii  Mr  Speaker  The  Commi.s«ioncrs 
of  the  Wstrlct  of  Columhla  have  the  honor 
to  tranamlt  herew.th  a  draft  bill  "To  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  District  C<nirt  for 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of 
ColutQbU  Court  of  GeneraJ  Sessions  the  au- 
thority to  waive  certain   provisions  relating 


to  the  Iseuance  of  a  marriage  license  In  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia." 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  is  set  out  In 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  dated  December  6.  1966,  from 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  Chief 
Judge,  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

"Section  3  of  Public  Law  89-682,  89th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  3314,  which  will  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  October  15.  1966,  states  In 
substance  that  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  waive  provisions  for  premarital  blood 
testa  and  the  three-day  waiting  period  be- 
tween the  application  for  and  the  Issuance  of 
a  mtuTlage  license. 

"Under  Public  Law  89  493,  89th  Congress 
S.  1611.  which  Is  now  In  force  and  effect,  the 
Marriage  License  Bureau  and  Its  function* 
have  been  transferred  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  It  would  appear  most  desirable  In 
view  of  the  latter  bill  that  Section  3  of  the 
former  bill  be  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  'United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'District  oX  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Session.' 

"If  you  agree  with  this  suggestion  any 
assistance  you  may  give  by  way  of  legislation 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result  would  be 
greatly  appreciated" 

The  Commissioners  concur  In  thee*  views 
of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  and  recommend  that  section  3  of 
the  Act  approved  October  15.  1966.  be 
amended  as  Indicated  tor  the  purpose  of 
placing  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  all  functions  related  to  the 
Issuance  of  marriage  licenses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter   N    Tobriner. 
President,  Board  of  Cornmissxoners, 

District  of  Columbia 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tiiird  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCREASE  NUMBER  OF  JLTKJES  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OP  APPEALS 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <HR.  8582) 
to  amend  chapter  7  of  title  11  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  increase  the 
number  of  a.s.soclate  judges  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  from 
two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H  R   8582 

Be  i£  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrei';  assembled 

Section  1  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  ll-702(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  nve" 

{2)  Subsection  (C)  of  section  11-703  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"^c)   Two  Judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum 


of  a  division  of  the  court,  and  four  judges 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  court  sitting 
la  banc." 

(3)  (A)  The  following  new  section  shall  be 
added  at  the  end: 

"{  U-705.  Assignment   of  judges;    dlvlslonB; 
hearings 
"(a)   Judges  of  the  court  shall  alt  on  the 
court  and  its  divisions  in  such  order  and  at 
such  times  as  the  court  directs. 

•'(b)(1)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  divisions  of  the 
court  unless  a  hearing  or  rehearing  before 
the  court  In  banc  is  ordered.  Each  division  of 
the  court  shaU  consist  of  three  judges. 

"{2)  A  hearing  before  the  court  In  banc 
may  be  orderjd  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
of  the  court  in  regular  active  service.  The 
court  in  banc  for  a  hearing  sliall  consist  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  in  regular  active 
service. 

"(3)  A  rehearing  before  the  court  in  banc 
may  be  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  In  regular  acUve  service.  The  court 
in  banc  for  a  rehearing  shall  consist  of  the 
Judges  of  the  court  in  regular  active  service, 
except  that  a  retired  judge  may  sit  as  a  judge 
of  the  court  in  banc  in  the  rehearing  of  a 
case  or  controversy  If  he  sat  on  the  court  or  a 
division  of  the  court  at  the  original  hearing 
thereof." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"11-705.  Assignment  of  judges;  divisions; 
hearings." 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
17-80Ub)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  chief  judge 
and  associate  judges"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three  judges". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "all  the  judges  are 
of  the  opinion  that  an"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  three  judges  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the". 

ptjKPOSE  or  the  bill 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8582  is  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  additional  associate 
judges  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  such  associate  judges  from  two  to  five. 
This  expanded  court  is  to  be  separated 
into  divisions  consisting  of  three  judges 
each,  for  hearing  and  determining 
cases  and  controversies,  except  when  a 
hearing  or  a  rehearing  is  ordered  before 
the  court  in  banc.  Two  judges  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  a  division  of  the 
court,  and  four  Judges  a  quorum  of  the 
court  sitting  in  banc. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  1942,  there  existed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  two  local  courts,  the 
municipal  court  with  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  did  not 
exceed  $1,000.  and  the  police  court  with 
jurisdiction  over  misdemeanors  and  vio-  | 
lations  of  municipal  regulations.  There 
was  no  right  of  appeal  from  either  of 
the.se  courts,  although,  application  for 
writs  of  error  could  be  made  to  the  US. 
court  of  appeals. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  April  1,  1942,  the 
municipal   court    and    the   police   court       j 
were  combined  Into  one  court.  The  mu-       ) 
niclpal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  jurisdictional  limitation  In       , 
civil  cases  was  Increased  to  $3,000.  The       | 
same  act  created  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals.       I 
civil  and  criminal,  from  the  new  munici- 
pal court.  The  new  municipal  court  had 
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SS^'of^S  j'u^'S^  Seve^  ihe^^  SJL  Si  in  crSLal  cases  where  a  chxmx  in  nis^cr  o,  col.mb^ 

S^dge^onSmSSl'coSrtT^  fine  of  less  than  $50  is  imposed,  motions  The   Jurisdiction   of   the   District   of 

^ii^^S  not  S^cSS  for  reduction  of  baU  bonds  and  super-  Columbia  court  of  appeals  and  its  In- 

^T^  Tg^e    excliSvejurisdiction  of  all  sedeas  bonds,  motions  to  stay,  motions  creasing   workload   is   extens^irely   dl5- 

H.^«t?rr;il^S  easels  trSsf erred  seeking  special  reUef  such  as  writs  of  cussed  in  the  report  of  the  President's 

f^th^n^  ra^tri^ourtfortoe^  mandiniCmotions  to  proceed  in  forma  commission  on  Crime  in  the  Districtof 

So?of  r,?;2nSL  to  th?r^jLciP^co^.  pauperis,  ^d  motions  to  dismiss.  All  Columbia  at  pages  289  through  298.  The 

?J?ee  ^diCS   udSs^^e  a^S  Smotions.  appUcations  and  petitions,  discussion  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

f«r  the  rinmpjstlc  relations  branch  of  the  are  time  consiuning.  ab  recent  developments  have  an  accelerat- 

L^fr«?^r,rt  rfvlni  this  Wt  a  rlTw        Altiiough  the  couri;  of  general  sessions  ^g  effect  on  the  cases  filed,  we  suggest  that 

municipal  coi^t.  giving  this  court  a  new  ^^^^j^    ^^^  q,  appeals,  the  Dis-  thi  d.c.  Court  of  Appeals  document  its  m- 

total  of  16  judges.  iTV^>.ii,rJwr/v™urt  of  anneals  has  creaslnK  workload  and  begin  planning  for 

in  1962.  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  trict  ^^^'^^y'^^^H^^^^J^  w^evfr  ^dlUonal   judges   or   supporting 

municipal  court  was  increased  to  include  had  i\™J<^**™^„f^^^  staff  may  be  needed, 

cases  involving  not  more  tiian  $10,000.  from  the  £j^nne  coi^ajd  over  the 

Tn^  cCSftL'^nLf of'^m^ISS  S  f^'l'Sol^'n  or'lSiJ  o^Td^ln^^^  At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  June 

Ji'^frt^  thf  mstS^Tof  CouLwTc^  tStive  agencies  of  the  District  of  Co-  19.  1967.  by  Subcommittee  No.  4.  spokes- 

^^J^JS:  ^SS  and  cSnged  toe  lumbia  government,  such  as  the  Dh-ector  men  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 

**'  Jf^ftip^nniHn,^  court  SaoDeall  ofMotor  Vehicles,  tiie  Real  Estate  Com-  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 

KL  D^riTt^f  cllSa  coi^?  of  mis^on.  the  Architect's  Board.  Board  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  the  District 

to  the  District  or  i^oiumoia  court  01  pj^^j^^^gy     ^^    District    of    Columbia  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  and  the 

r^h^^^s^gr^aifeistrs^isrit  i^.T:^^^&^^^^oX\t  ^s^y^?£T^^^^T.?^^. 

'SltiZ'il'SSXr.-S^^  SStSSVcr"^^^^^'^''^^^"""  -7-  Offered  in  opposition  to  its 

Ss'for  toe^coiSf  of'lp^'aT"'''  ^^to^  o,  co..x  TeSony   at  tiie   hearing  disclosed 

^"^uV  ove^a^^Sld^'ofzCars  since  Until  recent  years,  the  three  Judges  of  that  tiie  court  ot-VV^^^^^c^^^^ 

Its  inception  as  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap-  2?/.^  \Sf  a^^tS  %SgS  SITed  fn 

appeals,  the  present  District  of  Colum-  peals  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  W  th  the  ^^^J^^^'S  ?roS 

bia  court  of  appeals  has  handled  all  the  work  of  tiie  court  on  a  current  basis.  ^Ws  ^^^/'   *°J„^^",.^- ^fj^^ 

5ssfs"!.srwi;^ra^isr-'  rs,S'r?X5'£sr.r  ^""-p^SSs^iS 

Z^%^  ^.S-Saf  .LSJ^n^S    -ri^lo.  .m,  the  court  h.a  1.6    ™~SX«£S|S  S 

owii  Judicial  manpower,  which  has  re-  nal.  The  court  has  given  preference  to                    commissionkks-  letteb 

mained  at  one  chief  judge  and  two  asso-  criminal  appeals,  which  accounts  for  the        rj^^  foUowing  is  the  letter  from  the 

elate  judges  disproportionate  number  of  civil  cases  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

INCREASE  w  APPEALS  CASKS  unhcard.  Criminal  csses  Brc  bclng  hcBrd  ^j  ^g  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 

o,,^,  f>,4c  r«H^  of  timp  the  increase  approximately  4  months  after  ready  for  ^  ^     j  j^^g  ^g,   1967.  expressing  the 

Sl^~S?lHH«;  SJM^|e^ToZ„-£-S2  B^;.app.va.o.U.p..^.e.s. 

number  of  its  judges  have  naturally  led  ready  for  hearing.                                                government  or  the  district  of 

^T^niT^^l^erSan^ot&pU^:^  WlUi   the   five  new   Judges   recentiy              colttmbia,  ExEcrmvE  OmcE 

f^^^  fhof^.rT  TT^P  fnUowrtne  taS-  added  to  the  court  of  general  sessions.                             Washington.  June  16, 1967. 

nTJ^^2.^^^i^LleTttilT^L  it  is  anticipated  tiiere  will  be  more  trials  The  Honorable  John  l.  mcMh^lak, 

tion  shows  the  increase  in  t^e  appe^s  i^  resulting  In  more  appeals,  chairman,  committee  on  the  District  of 

in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap-  ^  ^gj^^re  it  is  reported  that  the  trial            Columbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

P*als:  .jj    ^          jj   flyg    additional          Washington.  D.c. 

Cases  filed  in  fiscal  year  ending—  ?,,Ht«  D=a«  Me.  McMillan:   The  Commissioners 

June  30,  1944 !«     JUOges.        ^—^  ^^  j^asu^noti  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  report 

June  30.  1949 159  "  4.,^„   „*  fv.^  t-v  roiirt     HJl.  8582,  90th  CongreBS,  a  bUl  "To  amend 

June  30,  1954 ^^7       With  the  exception  of  the  tax  court  ^j,    t^,  7  ^f  title  n  of  the  DUtrict  of  coium- 

June  30,  1959--- 217  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  ^^^  ^^^  ^  increase  the  number  of  associate 

June  30,  1964 211  pf  Columbia  court  of  appeals  is  now  the  judges  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 

June  30,  1965 241  ^^^jy  court  In  the  District  which  has  not  Appeals  from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  pur- 
June  30.  1966 296  ^^  ^^  increase  in  the  number  of  its  poses." 

In  the  10  months  of  ttie  present  fiscal  Judges  since  1942.  MeanwhUe   the  vol-  Th^bUl  ^^^-^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^f  Lw 

year  262  appeals  have  been  filed,  and  the  ume  of  business  r«.chlng  the  District  of  c^^i^^/^^^g^l^^^siS  478??  approved 

indications  are  tiiat  more  than  300  ap-  Columbia  court  of  appeals  has  become  ^^J^^^^^^^^l^^^^^l^^r^  the  nlimber 

peals  will  be  fUed  in  this  fiscal  year.  so  great  that  three  judges  are  simpiy  un-  ^^  j^g^ociate  judges  on  the  District  of  coium- 

Another  cause  for  the  Increase  in  ap-  able  to  dispose  of  the  appeals  witn  rea-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Appeals  from  two  to  five  and  to 

peals   has   been   the   rulings   of   higher  sonable  promptness.  provide  that  the  court  shall  consist  of  two 

courts  relating  to  Uie  rights  of  indigent       For  this  reason,  your  committee  feels  divisions  of  three  judges  ea«h.  with  each 

defendants  in  criminal  cases  to  appeal,  strongly  that  the  prompt  enactinent  of  division  ^e^ri^K^^  4To«  thl  ^m  in 

to  have  counsel  appointed,  and  to  have  this  proposed  legislation  is  imperative  Rearing  or  re-hearing  before  the  court  m 

transcripts  of  testimony  at  Government  The  increase  ^^^^  number  of  Judges  b«^^%°^^^^^,  Relieve  that  because  of 

expense.  In  the  year  1964,  the  District  from  three  to  six,  and  the  authority  to  ^^^  ^         backlog  of  cases  caused  by  an  in- 

of   Columbia    court   of   appeals  had   56  have  appeals  heard  by  divisions  oi  tne  ^^^^^^  caseload,  and  recent  laws  and  decl- 

crimlnal  appeals.  In  1966,  there  were  112  court  sitting  with  three  Judges,  are  tne  ^^^^  ^^  higher  courts  which  require  care- 

crlmlnal  appeals.  In  the  first  10  months  only  practical  means  to  enable  the  dis-  j^  ^^^j^^  ^j  ^^iot  decisions  by  the  District 

of  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  have  trict  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  to  ^j  Columbia  court  of  Appeals,  three  addi- 

been  140  crimhial  appeals.  eliminate  its  present  backlog  and  to  keep  tional  judges  are  requ^ed  by  the  court^ 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  only  to  its  docket  airrent^  It  shoi^d  be  no^  co^binSlrt^'o    X?e^^  S^e^n'^^S 

tiie  general  docket  of  the  District  of  Co-  tiiat  the  VB.  cpuria  of  aPPeal  now  "se  ^oi^bia  Court  oi^roea«             ^^  ^ 

lumbia  court  of  appeals.  In  addition,  the  division  system  to  keep  up  with  their  at  three  since  tne  creat  o 
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1942  a*  the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
the  flr»t  six  years  of  the  courts  existence  It 
averaged  88  opinions  per  year  In  the  last 
six  years  It  ha«  averaged  17«  opinions  per 
year.  In  Fiscal  Year  1965  a  rectrd  241  ca^es 
were  flled  In  the  court.  In  1905-66.  295  cases 
were  filed,  and  from  July  1.  1966  to  May  25. 
1987,  281  cases  were  filed  On  July  1,  1965 
the  backlog  of  pendli:(?  cases  w<is  97  on 
July  1.  19«6,  186.  and  on  May  26.  1967.  2'^■^ 
The  Commissioners  are  Informed  It  would 
take  almost  l'/4  years  of  work  to  dlspoee  of 
the  backlog  even  if  no  new  cases  were  filed 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  have  two  divisions  of  the 
court  since  It  would  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  each  Judge  would  hear,  aliow  more  time 
for  research  and  the  writing  of  opinions,  and 
better  serve  to  reduce  the  present  backlog  of 
pending  cases. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission- 
ers stroDgly  recommend  the  enactment  of 
the  bin. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  th.it.  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress 
Sincerely  yours. 

'8/  Walixr  N.  Tobriner 
President,  Board  of  Commit r.aners. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
*;  Mr.  Speaker,   the   addition  of   three 

l?>  Judges  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  Dis- 

trict of  Columbia.  It  seems  to  me,  is  un- 
called for  at  this  time,  especially  in  view 
of  the  language  contained  in  the  report 
which  will  accompany  the  .so-called  Dis- 
trict crime  bill  and  which  will  be  brought 
up  by  the  committee  later  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  lead  to 
those  who  may  not  have  read  the  report 
a  few  excerpts. 

The  committee  says: 

Despite  these  facts,  the  DC  crime  rate 
has  increased  almost  250  percent  In  10  years, 
about  double  the  natlon.tl  averasje  rate,  and 
crime  clearance  here  has  dropped  from  57 
percent  to  25  percent  Yet  during  the  same 
time  the  D.C.  prison  population  at  Lorton 
has  dropped  from  approximately  2,000  to 
about  1.100.  Why? 

In  other  words,  a  drop  of  1,100  in  the 
prison  population. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime  rate  moved 
up  250  percent. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  courts  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  fewer  criminals 
are  being  sent  to  prison? 

Let  US  see  what  the  committee  says 
about  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, again  reading  from  the  report 
dealing  with  the  crime  bill: 

The  most  shocklni?  aspect  of  the  crime 
wave  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  fact 
long  known,  and  established  again  at  our 
hearings,  that  not  even  3  percent  of  the 
felonies  reported  each  year  in  Washington 
results  In  convictions  In  the  courts 

Yet  you  are  today  asking  for  three  ad- 
ditional judges,  when  the  present  court.s, 
according  to  your  own  report,  are  incom- 
petent to  handle  the  crime  wave 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
criminal  Is  Just  not  punished  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  continues  to  roam 
the  streets  of  Washington,  increasing 
month  by  month  his  murders,  his  rapes, 
his  robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults, 
his   housebreaking,    larceny,    and    auto 


thefts,  not  to  mention  the   less  serious 
crimes  committed  by  the  thousands. 

The  report  from  this  same  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  asks 
for  these  three  additional  judges,  says  in 
terms  of  the  most  recent  nationwide 
crime  rates,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  disgraceful  distinction  of  ranking  at 
or  near  the  top  for  crimes  committed, 
compared  with  15  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  500,000  to  1  million 
population  class. 

I  say  to  the  House  that  If  the  present 
Judges  were  doing  their  jobs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  giving  the  police 
department  as  well  as  the  entire  con- 
stabulary the  support  it  deserves  and 
must  have  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
we  would  have  a  far  difTcrent  crime  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  come  to  the  Hoa^e  in 
good  grace  asking  for  three  additional 
judges  for  the  court  of  appeals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  read  that 
the  present  court  of  appeals  judges  aver- 
age one  case  per  week  each.  Am  I  cor- 
rect on  that? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  think  they  handle 
more  cases  than  one  a  week. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  many  cases  do  they 
handle  in  a  week'' 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  judges  have  an 
excellent  reputation,  both  the  court  of 
appeals  judges  and  the  general  .sessions 
judKes  have  an  excellent  reputation  of 
handling  cases,  and  rendering  good 
judgments. 

However.  I  did  nor  hold  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  .so  I  will  a.sk  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  held  the  hearings 
to  answ.^r  your  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  from 
a  financial  standpoint  they  handle  cases 
involving  onlv  $10,000  or  le.ss'' 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleW 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course  I  will  yield  I 
am  '.'lad  to  yield  to  the  t;entlpman. 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  some  2  or  3 
years  ago  the  Congress  increa.sed  the 
jurusdiction  of  the  court  of  general  .ses- 
sions appreciably.  This  of  course  in  turn 
increased  the  number  of  cases  that  go 
to  the  appellate  court,  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  court  of  appeals  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  of  cases  coming 
from  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

Tliere  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals  since  1942. 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R  8582.  on  page  2.  he 
will  note  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  there 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals  than  was  true  in  the  fl.scal 
year  1944 

Mr  GROSS  It  seems  to  me  the  perti- 
nent question  Is  this:  How  many  cases  do 
-they   h.andle    per   week,    each   of    these 
judges  that  presently  constitute  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  WHITENER  Of  course,  the  judges 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
appeals  do  not  handle  causes  individually, 
they  handle  them  as  a  panel,  and  under 
this  plan  it  Is  contemplated  that  there 
can  be  at  least  two  panels  whereas  now 
it  is  possibly  to  have  only  one  p>anel. 


However,  to  get  back  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  on  how  many  cases  the 
court  will  handle,  in  fiscal  year  1966 
there  were  295  appeals  filed  with  that 
court. 

So  that  is  the  breakdown  when  you 
divide  by  52  to  get  the  number  that  they 
would  handle  in  1  week. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Appeals,  according  to 
the  evidence  before  our  sut)committee,  is 
that  they  have  administrative  functions 
that  are  not  common  to  the  State  ap- 
pellate courts.  They  have  certain  other 
matters  and  motions  that  they  handle  in 
chambers 

While  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  record  of  some  of  our  courts  here  may 
be  subject  to  critici.sm,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  record  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  appeals  is  subject  to  the 
criticism  that  they  are  not  doing  a  full- 
time  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statements  that  some  of  'he  courts  here 
may  be  subject  to  criticism  is  probably 
an  understatement.  Because  in  your  own 
report  dealing  with  the  crime  bill.  It  says 
that  the  courts  here  arc  not  doing  their 
duty:  that  they  are  not  obtaining  the 
convictions  and  they  are  not  administer- 
ing justice  as  they  should.  Your  own  re- 
port with  respect  to  this  bill  Is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

I  do  not  .see  how  it  Is  po.ssible  to  stop  or 
even  diminish  the  crime  wave  by  adding 
three  more  judges  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  you  will  show  me  that  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  doing  their 
jobs,  and  that  they  are  overworked,  I  will 
go  aloni,'  with  you  for  more  Judges.  But 
first  I  want  the  proof.  I  want  the  proof 
that  they  are  overworked  and  cannot 
handle  their  caseloads;  that  therefore 
they  cannot  do  a  better  job  of  discharg- 
ing justice. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  My  reply  to  the 
gentleman  would  be  that  would  be  cast- 
in^:  too  great  a  burden  upon  me  and  I 
would  not  undertake  to  offer  such 
prcKsf — I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not. 

But  in  this  particular  court,  so  far  as 
oar  subcommittee  knows,  there  has 
never  been  one  voice  raised  in  criticism 
of  tlie  functioning  of  that  court,  or  of 
the  propriety  of  its  activities.  I  think 
that  Judge  Hood,  the  chief  justice,  is  a 
very  conscientious  man.  Also  I  am  sure 
his  colleagues  on  the  bench  are  as  well. 

I  would  just  express  the  hope  that  if 
and  when  we  do  increase  the  size  of  the 
court  that  men  of  his  caliber  will  be 
placed  upon  It  rather  than  people  who 
seem  to  be  dedicated  to  striking  down 
law  enforcement. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles 
we  have  here  in  dealing  with  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  increasing  the  number  of  judges.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts  have  been  too 
liberal  and  increasingly  so  in  the  past 
few  years.  We  are  asked  to  live  in  hope 
but  apparently  we  are  going  to  die  in 
despair  so  far  as  crime  Is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  the  present  three  Judges  are 
good  golf  players — or  are  they  on  the 
job? 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  they  are 
really  on  the  job  all  the  time.  These  three 
men  are  really  dedicated  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  just  about  to 
buy  three  additional  judges  for  any  court 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  until  there 
Is  proof  that  they  intend  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  unholy  crime  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  increase. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman.  About  a  year 
ago  or  so.  we  added  three  or  four  addi- 
tional judges  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  Court. 

Mr.  McMillan.  There  were  five  new 
judges  added. 

Mr.  DE'VINE,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  As  the  result  of 
that  action  by  the  Congress,  has  the 
backlog  of  cases  been  reduced  appreci- 
ably during  this  period  of  time  or  has 
the  backlog  remained  the  same. 

Mr,  McMillan.  From  what  I  under- 
stand, it  has  been  reduced.  Like  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  I  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
decisions  that  have  been  rendered  by 
the  court. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  agree  in  that 
statement  so  far  as  some  of  tlie  decisions 
are  concerned.  But  it  seems  to  me,  we 
used  just  about  the  same  argument  when 
we  passed  the  legislation  incresising  the 
number  of  judges  here  in  the  District; 
that  due  to  the  great  backlog  we  had  to 
have  new  judges  and  now  they  are  com- 
ing in  again  and  asking  for  three  more 
new  judges,  with  no  guarantee  and  no 
appreciable  evidence  that  that  is  going 
to  solve  any  of  the  problems.  It  is  just 
going  to  add  more  people  to  the  Federal 
payroll. 

I  might  ask  also — has  anything  been 
done  in  the  gentleman's  committee  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Congress  as  to  setting 
the  qualifications  for  the  judges  to  be 
appointed  to  positions  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  wish  that  there  was 
something  we  could  do  to  correct  that 
problem.  However,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  we  Memt>ers  of  Congress  can 
do  since  the  qualifications  of  a  judge  are 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  President. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  on  that  particular 
point.  I  again  last  week  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  require  certain  quali- 
fications and  guidelines  in  the  selection 
of  Federal  judges  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  those 
that  have  already  been  appointed,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  judges  should 
have  judicial  experience.  I  migh*;  point 
out  that  there  is  no  requirement  that  any 
justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  be 
lawj-ers,  and  I  think  that  is  also  some- 
thing that  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  extremely  difiQcult  to  get 
through  the  committee,  through  the 
House,  and  then  through  the  Senate  and 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  associate  myself  with 


the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross].  We  should  have  some  proof 
of  the  need  for  additional  judges  and 
that  they  will  help  solve  some  of  the 
serious  crime  problems  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  The  only  proof  I  have 
at  my  disposal  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
25  years  since  the  court  of  appeals  has 
had  additional  judges,  and  the  cases  in 
the  past  year  have  doubled  in  number. 

Mr.  DE'VINE.  There  not  only  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  of  softness  on  the  part  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  new  Attorney 
General,  but  also  the  courts  seem  to  be 
preoccupied  with  the  rights  of  criminals 
and  have  lost  interest  in  the  rights  of 
victims.  We  ought  to  do  something  to 
help  the  95  or  96  percent  of  the  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  The  gentleman  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  going 
to  spell  out  that  need  in  a  crime  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  not  seem  incredi- 
ble to  the  gentleman  that  there  would  be 
a  250-percent  increase  in  the  crime  rate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  the 
Lorton  prison  population  goes  down, 
from  2,200  to  1,100?  This  just  does  not 
make  sense,  and  you  can  increase  the 
number  of  judges  from  now  until  dooms- 
day; add  to  the  judicial  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  it  will  not  cure 
the  crime  condition  unless  these  judges 
work  at  their  jobs  and  otherwise  do  their 
duty. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  DEVINE.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to 
appoint  judges  and  then  to  accumulate 
proof  tliat  they  are  needed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  have  the  proof  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  information 
that  the  judges  on  the  court  of  appeals 
of  which  we  are  speaking  deal  only  with 
misdemeanors  and  not  with  felonies. 
The  area  of  felonies  is  dealt  with  in  the 
U.S.  district  court,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  area  that  is  presently  under  attack, 
as  evidenced  by  the  colloquy  here. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  function  of  the  court 
of  appeals  largely  Is  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  an  inferior  court.  However,  the 
court  of  appeals  about  which  we  are 
speaking  does  not  have  to  correct  such 
mistakes  because  the  lower  courts  are 
turning  everyone  loose  and  the  court  of 
appeals  does  not  get  to  examine  those 
cases. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  Information  which 
I  just  related  is  the  information  I  have 
had.  I  just  wanted  to  make  the  point 
that  misdemeanors  are  handled  in  this 
court,  not  felonies. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  K"YL.  While  we  are  considering 
matters  pertaining  to  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  give  us 
some  up-to-date  information  on  this 
proposition.  Until  recently,  according  to 
public  information,  we  have  had  judges 
in  the  juvenile  system  who  have  been 
feuding  with  one  another.  One  judge 
does  all  the  arraigning,  the  case  is  tried 
by  another  judge,  and  then  the  sentenc- 
ing must  be  done  by  the  first  or  still  an- 
other judge.  There  seems  to  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  in  going  through  all  the 
trial  testimony  and  so  on.  Does  that  con- 
dition still  exist? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  understand  tliat  it 
has  improved  somewhat,  but  there  are 
many  improvements  that  should  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, after  6  months  of  investigation, 
reported  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  I  thought  would  correct  a  lot  of  the 
conditions  that  relate  to  the  situation 
existing  in  the  court  at  the  present  time. 
However  the  House,  after  the  bill 
reached  the  floor,  amended  the  bill  and 
appointed  two  new  judges,  and  by  this 
action  negated  everything  we  had  at- 
tempted to  do.  I  believe  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  two  judges  did  not  solve 
this  problem  in  connection  with  the 
juvenile  court. 

Mr.  K"YL.  I  presume  the  committee  has 
been  looking  into  the  situation  which 
seems  to  be  holding  up  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  court. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  We  are  looking  into 
that  problem  and  attempting  to  find  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  solved. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  'will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  335,  nays  6,  not  voting  91,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1631 
TEAS— 335 


Abbltt 

Betts 

Bush 

Abernethy 

BevlU 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Adair 

Blester 

CabeU 

Adams 

Blackburn 

CahUl 

Addabbo 

Blanton 

Carter 

Albert 

Boggs 

Casey 

Anderson, 

Boiling 

Chamberlain 

Tcnn. 

Bolton 

Clancy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Clausen, 

Andrews, 

Brasco 

DonH. 

N.  Dak. 

Bray 

Clawson,  Del 

Annunzlo 

Brlnkley 

Cleveland 

Arenfls 
Ashley 

Brock 

Cohelan 

Brooks 

Collier 

Ashmnre 

Brotzman 

Colmer 

-Bsrtfifc, 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Conable 

Bates 

Burke,  Fla. 

Conte 

Battln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Conyers 

Belcher 

Burleson 

Corbett 

Bell 

Burton,  Ciallf . 

Cowger 

Bennett 

Burton,  Utah 

Cramer 
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Culver 

Cuanlngtuun 

i:>adclarlo 

D&nieU 

Davis.  O*. 

Dawson 

delaOans* 

Delaney 

DcUenback 

D«nney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulBkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ecktaartit 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  C«Uf . 

Edwanla.L*. 

Bilberg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

■shleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

FaUon 

Parbsteln 

Paacell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Plood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oenld  B 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellngbuyaen 

pnedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tann. 

Fuqu* 

OalUUnakU 

Oardnar 

Oarmata 

Oathlnga 

Oettys 

ailbert 

Oonzalea 

Ooodell 

Ooodllits 

Oreen,  Orec. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Onfflttas 

Orover 

Oude 

Oximey 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
achmUtt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idabo 

Hansen.  Waab. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

jBTman 

Joelson 


Buchan*n 
DavU.  WIS. 


Johnfion.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Joa&s 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Ketth 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
LAlrd 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Upacomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Ud. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Ml«k. 

Mcriu 

McMillan 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlafl.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgoo^ry 

Moor  bead 

Morgan 

Morrla,  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Masa 

Morton 

Mosher 
Moae 

Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Myera 

Nate  her 
Nedzt 

Nelaen 

NlchoU 

CHara.  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O  Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

PerkUu 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnekl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rallaback 

NATS— fl 

Oross  Michel 

Kuykendalt         Qulllen 
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Randall 

Rar.ck 

Rees 

Reid.  ni 

Reld.  NY 

Rclfel 

Relnecke 

Reanlck 

RhodeB.  Pa 

RteKle 

Rivers 

Ru  bison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rollers,  Fla. 

Ronau 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

RoybsJ 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sattertleld 

dt  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

3chwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StaBord 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

SuJUvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague,  Calif. 

Tfague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cdall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vandei  Jagt 

VanlK 

Vl({ortto 

Wtt*?K-oaner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wataon 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

WiUon, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Hubert 

Pryor 

Heckler,  Umb 

Reuss 

HelstueHl 

Hiiodes.  Ariz 

Howard 

Roberts 

Ichord 

Hodlno 

Jacobs 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Jor.es.  Mo 

Roush 

Jones.  N  C 

Sandman 

Kastenmeler 

St  Onge 

Kluczynskl 

Scherle 

L,andrani 

Scheuer 

McEwen 

iji.^k 

MacdonaJd. 

Smith.  NY. 

Ma&s. 

8ta«Ker8 

VlacOregor 

Stephens 

Mathlaa,  C"allf 

Stmtton 

Mesklll 

ijtuckey 

Mlnl^h 

Thompson,  I 

Moore 

Tlernan 

Murphy,  NY 

Tuck 

N:x 

Tunney 

O  HiUra,  Mich. 

UUman 

ONelU,  Mais. 

Utt 

Ottlnger 

WUllams,  M 

Phllbln 

WUUs 

Pool 

Zion 

NJ. 


Anderson.  Dl.  Berry 

Asbbrook  Bingham 

AsplnaU  Blatnik 

Ayres  Bound 

Barrett  Bow 


Broomflleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N  C. 


B'.itton 
Byrne,  Pa. 

Csj-ey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Cormnn 

Curtis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Doiiohue 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Pino 

Fisher 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Oalla^jher 
Olalmo 
Olbboofi 
Oray 
Oubser 
Hall 
Halpem 
Harvey 
Hawkins 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  ninola. 

Mr   St.  Onge  with  B4r.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Schcrle. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Moore. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  MaoOregor. 

Mr     Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Sandmain. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr  Pino. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  GUlmo  with  .Mr    MeaklU. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr  McEwea. 

Mr.    Asplnall    with    Mr.    Harvey. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.   Pryor   with  .Mr.   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BroyhlU 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Curtis. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr    Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Oray  with   Mr.   Hawkins. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr    Berry. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnskl. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr  Zlon 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.   Roberts   with   Mr.   Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr   Helstoekl. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Howard 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr  Williams  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  OOODLINO  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEND     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 
FIRE  AISTD  CASUALTY  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  7831)  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

KM.  7831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and   Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ll'l'LE    I 

Sec.  101.  Section  27  of  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act,  approved  October  9,  1940  (64  Stat, 
1076;  DC.  Code,  sec.  35-1331),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sk. 
27."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  No  automobUe  liability  or  motor  ve- 
hicle liability  policy  Insuring  against  Ices  re- 
sulting from  liability  Imposed  by  law  for 
bodily  injury  or  death  suffered  by  any  person 
arising  out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance, 
or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicles 
shall  be  delivered  or  Issued  for  delivery  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  an  Insured  with 
respect  to  any  motor  vehicle  registered  or 
principally  garaged  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  coverage  Is  provided  therein  or 
supplemental  thereto.  In  limits  for  bodily 
Injury  or  death  set  for  In  section  19  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
19M,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  126;  DC.  Code,  sec. 
40-435 1 ,  under  provisions  approved  by  the 
Superintendent,  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons insured  thereunder  who  are  legally  en- 
titled to  recover  damages  from  owners  or 
operators  of  uninsured  motor  vehicles  be- 
cause of  bodily  Injury,  sickness,  or  disease. 
Including  death,  resulting  therefrom.  The 
named  Insured  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
such  coverage,  and,  unless  the  named  In- 
sured requests  such  coverage  In  writing,  such 
coverage  need  not  be  provided  In  or  supple- 
mental to  a  renewal  policy  where  the  named 
Insured  had  rejected  the  coverage  In  con- 
nection with  a  poUcy  previously  Issued  to 
him  by  the  same  insurer." 

Sec.  102.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
101  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Tm.«  n 
Sec.  201  Section  10  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  (68  SUt.  124;  DC.  Code,  sec.  40- 
436)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "$50". 

Sxc.  203.  SecUon  11  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec  40-427)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Commissioners  may  rely  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  Information,  unless  and  until 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  Infor- 
mation Is  erroneoiu." 

Skc.  203.  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-432)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'SkC.  16.  Afpucation. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act,  requiring  deposit  of  security  and 
giving  proof  of  financial  responsibility  after 
an  accident  and  suspensions  for  failure  to 
deposit  security  and  give  proof  of  financial 
retponslbUlty  after  an  accident,  subject  to 
certain  exemptions,  shall  apply  to  the  driver 
and  owner  of  any  vehicle  of  a  type  subject 
to  registration  under  the  motor  vehicle  laws 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  In  any 
manner  involved  In  an  accident  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  accident  has  re- 
sulted In  bodily  Injury  to  or  death  of  any 
person  or  damage  to  the  property  of  any  one 
person  In  excess  of  $50." 

Sec.  204.  Section  17  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec..  40-433)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Determination  of  the  Amount 
or  Sbcurttt. —  (a)  The  Commissioners,  not 
less  than  twenty  days  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
port of  an  accident  as  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  security  which  shall  be  sufflcfent  in  their 
Judgment  to  satisfy  any  Judgment  or  Judg- 
ments or  damages  resulting  from  such  ac- 
cident, as  may  be  recovered  against  each 
driver  or  owner,  but  which  In  no  event  shall 
be  less  than  $500,  Such  determination  shall 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  drivers  or  own- 
ers who  are  exempt  under  succeeding  seo- 
Uons  of  this  Act  from  the  requirements  as 
to  sectirtty,  proof,  and  8usp)enslon. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  security  deposit  required  at 
any  person  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  or 
other  Information  submitted.  In  the  event 
a  person  Involved  In  an  accident  as  described 
in  this  Act  falls  to  make  a  report  or  submit 
information  Indicating  the  extent  of  his  In- 
Jurles  or  the  damage  to  his  property  within 
fifty  days  after  the  accident  and  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  have  sufficient  Information 
on  which  to  base  an  evaluation  of  such  In- 
juries or  damage,  then  the  Commissioners, 
after  reasonable  notice  to  such  person,  If  it 
Is  possible  to  give  such  notice,  otherwise 
without  such  notice,  shall  require  a  deposit 
of  security  In  the  minimum  amount  of  $600. 
If  the  Commissioners  find  that  a  person  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  make  such  re- 
port or  submit  such  Information  Is  or  was 
physically  Incapable  of  so  doing  within  the 
specified  fifty-day  period,  the  Commissioners 
shall  permit  such  person  to  make  such  report 
or  submit  such  Information  within  thirty 
days  after  becoming  physically  able  so  to  do. 
"(c)  The  Oommlssloners  within  fifty  days 
after  receipt  of  report  of  any  accident  re- 
ferred to  herein  and  upon  deftermlnlng  the 
amount  of  security  to  be  required  of  any 
person  involved  In  such  accident  or  to  be 
required  of  the  owner  of  any  vehicle  Involved 
in  such  accident  shall  give  written  notice  to 
every  such  person  of  the  amount  of  security 
required  to  be  deposited  by  him.  and  that 
he  Is  required  to  give  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  an  order  of  suspension 
wUl  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided  up)on  tht 
expiration  of  ten  days  after  the  sending  of 
such  notice,  unless  within  said  time  security 
be  deposited  and  proof  of  flnaJiclal  responsi- 
bility given  as  required  by  said  notice." 

Sec.  205.  So  much  of  section  18  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-434)  as  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  Exceptions  to  Requirements  as 
TO  SECtraiTY  AND  Proof  and  Suspension.- — 
The  requirements  as  to  security,  proof  of 
financial  resjjonslblllty,  and  suspension  In 
this  article  shall   not  apply." 

Sec  206.  SeoUon  18  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  40-434)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
";  or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph   ( 10)  : 

"(10)  to  the  owner  or  driver  of  any  motor 
vehicle  If  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
driver  was  an  employee  of  the  United  Statee 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  motor 
vehicle  was  operated  within  the  scope  of  such 
employment  " 

Sec.  207  Subsection  (a)  of  section  20  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-436)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  In  no  case  lees  than 
$500." 


Sec.  208.  Section  21  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-437)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  21.  YMLTJKK  To  Deposit  Secubitt  and 
Give  Pboof  of  Financial  Responsibh.itt — 
Suspensions. — In  the  event  that  any  person 
required  to  deposit  security  and  give  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  under  this  article 
falls  to  deposit  such  security  and  give  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  within  ten  days 
after  the  Commissioners  have  sent  the  notice 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Oommissioners 
shall  thereupon  suqiend — 

"(1)  the  license  and  all  registrations  of 
each  driver  in  any  manner  involved  in  the 
accident; 

"(2)  the  license  and  all  registrations  of 
the  owner  of  each  vehicle  of  a  type  subject 
to  registration  tmder  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  involved  in  such  accident; 

"(3)  if  the  driver  Is  a  nonresident  the 
privUege  of  operating,  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to 
registration  under  the  laws  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(4)  if  such  owner  Is  a  nonresident,  the 
privilege  of  such  owner  to  operate  or  permit 
the  operation  within  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
of  a  vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to  registration 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
"Such  suspension  shall  be  made  in  respect 
to  persons  not  otherwise  exempt  under  this 
Act  who  are  required  by  the  Commissioners 
to  deposit  security  and  give  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  and  who  fall  to  deposit  such 
security  and  give  such  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  209.  Section  23  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-439)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  23.  Adjudication  of  Nonuabujty — 
Release  From  RBQxriEEMXNT  or  the  Deposit 
or  Securitt. — A  person  shall  be  relieved  from 
giving  proof  of  financial  responsibility  and 
from  the  requirement  for  deposit  of  security 
in  respect  to  a  claim  for  injury  or  damage 
arising  out  of  the  accident  in  the  event 
such  person  has  been  finally  adjudicated  not 
to  be  liable  in  respect  to  such  claim" 

Sec  210.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  24 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Ciode,  sec.  40-440)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioners,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  any  such  written  agreement 
filed  with  them,  shall  not  require  the  de- 
posit of  security  and  shall  terminate  any 
prior  order  of  suspension  and  the  require- 
ment of  proof  of  financial  responsibility,  or 
if  security  had  previously  been  deposited, 
shall  return  such  security  to  the  depositor  or 
his  personal  representative,  or  pay  such  se- 
curity to  the  depositor's  assignee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  all  payments  required  by  such 
agreement  have  been  made  In  full,  when  an 
amount  equal  to  such  security  has  been  paid 
in  accordance  with  such  agreement,  or  when 
such  security  is  assigned  to  the  person  in- 
jured or  damaged  as  a  result  of  said  acci- 
dent." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  24  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-440)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Commissioners  may  accept  evi- 
dence of  a  payment  to  the  driver  or  owner 
of  a  vehicle  involved  in  any  accident  by 
any  other  person  involved  in  such  accident 
or  by  the  insurance  carrier  of  any  other 
person  involved  in  such  accident  on  account 
of  damage  to  property  or  bodily  injury  as 
a  settlement  agreement  relieving  such  driver 
or  owner  from  the  security  and  suspension 
provisions  of  this  article.  If  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  has  been  given,  in  respect  to 
any  possible  claim  by  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  such  payment  has  been  made  might 
have  for  property  damage  or  bodily  injury 
arising  out  of  the  accident.  A  payment  to 
the  insurance  carrier  of  a  driver  or  owner 
under  the  carrier's  right  of  subrogation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  payment  to  such 
driver  or  owner." 


Sec  211.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
27  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-443)  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  such  person  shall  deposit  and  file 
or  there  shall  be  deposited  and  filed  on  his 
behalf  the  security  and  proof  required  under 
this  article;  or 

"(2)  two  years  shall  have  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  stispension  and  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  has 
been  filed  with  them  that  during  such  period 
no  action  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
accident  resulting  In  such  suspension  has 
been  instituted;  provided  such  person  files 
proof  of  financial  responsibility." 

Sec  212.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  28  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-444)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  certification  that 
the  operating  privilege  of  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  suspended  or 
revoked  in  any  State  pursuant  to  a  law  pro- 
viding for  suspension  or  revocation  for  fall- 
iire  to  dei>o8lt  security  for  the  payment  of 
Judgments  arising  out  of  a  motor  vehicle 
accident,  or  for  failure  to  deposit  both  se- 
curity and  proof  of  financial  responsibility, 
under  clrctmistances  which  would  require 
the  Commissioners  to  suspend  a  nonresi- 
dent's operating  privilege  had  the  accident 
occurred  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commissioners  shall  suspend  the  license  of 
such  resident  and  all  of  bis  registrations. 
Such  suspension  shall  continue  until  such 
resident  furnishes  evidence  of  his  compli- 
ance with  the  law  of  such  State  relating  to 
the  deposit  of  security;  and  until  such  resi- 
dent files  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
If  required  by  such  law. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  a  certification 
from  a  State  which  by  Its  laws  has  made 
provision  for  the  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  license  and  all  registrations  of  a  resi- 
dent of  such  State  for  failure  to  deposit 
security  for  the  payment  of  any  Judgment 
arising  out  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  failure  to  give 
proof  of  financial  responsibility,  or  for  fail- 
ure to  make  payment  of  an  agreed  amount 
with  respect  to  all  claims  arising  from  such 
accident,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  213.  Section  29  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-445)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  29.  Commissioners  Authorized  To 
Decrease  Amount  of  Security. — The  Com- 
missioners may  reduce  the  amount  of  secu- 
rity ordered  In  any  case  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  accident  If  in  their  Judg- 
ment the  .amount  ordered  Is  excessive,  except 
that  such  security  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  less  than  $500.  In  case  the  secu- 
rity as  originally  ordered  has  been  deposited, 
the  excess  deposit  over  the  reduced  amount 
shall  be  returned  to  the  depositor  or  his  per- 
sonal representative  forthwith." 

Sec  214.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  31  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40- 
447)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  year" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two  years". 

Sec.  215.  The  first  sentence  of  section  32 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-448)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two  years  '. 

Sec  216.  Section  37  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-453)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioners  sus- 
pend the  license  of  any  person,  ujKsn  receiv- 
ing record  of  a  conviction,  and  such  person 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle  used 
at  the  time  of  the  violation  resulting  In  con- 
viction, the  Commissioners  shall  also  suspend 
the  license  and  all  registrations  in  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  motor  jehlcle  so  used.  If 
such  vehicle  was  operat&d  with  such  owner's 
permission  or  consent  at  the  time  of  viola- 
tion, unless  such  owner  has  previously  given 
or  shall  Immediately  give  and  maintain  proof 
of   financial   responsibility.   This  subsection 
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shall  not  apply  to  such  ow.-ner  If  he  had  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  violation  in  auto- 
mobUe  liability  poMry  or  bor.d  with  respect 
to  such  motor  vehicle;  or  if  there  was  in 
effect  an  automobile  liability  policy  or  bond 
with  resp«ct  to  the  operation  of  the  motor 
vehicle;  or  U  the  liability  of  such  operator  or 
owner  was  then,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioners,  covered  by  any  other  form  of 
liability  insurance  policy  or  bond;  or  If  the 
owner  or  operator  wis  thpr.  ci'iallf.ed  as  a 
self-Insurer  under  section  79  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  217.  Paragraph   i  1  i    of  subse.-tlon   (a) 
of  section  68  of  such  Act  <D.C  Code,  sec   40 
484)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  both 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there. jf 
at  each  such  place  "five" 

Sec.  218.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  68  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  40  484)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  years". 

Sec.  219.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  68  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code  40-4841  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "three"  both  places 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "five" 

Sec.  220.  Article  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immedl.itely  after  section  79 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  79 a.  Reinst.\tement  or  Licenses  and 
Regbthation;  Fee— Whenever  a  license  or 
reglatraUon  la  suspended  or  revoked  and  the 
filing  of  proof  of  financial  responsibility  Is, 
by  this  Act.  made  a  prerequisite  to  reinstate- 
ment of  such  license  or  registration,  or  both, 
or  to  the  Issuance  of  a  new  license  or  regis- 
tration, or  both,  no  such  llcerise  or  registra- 
tion shall  be  reln.-tated  or  new  license  or 
registration  Issued  unless  the  licensee  or 
registrant.  In  addition  to  complying  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  pays  to  the 
Comml«loners  a  fee  of  «25  Only  one  such 
fee  shall  be  paid  by  any  one  person  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  licenses  and  registra- 
tions to  be  then  reinstated  for  or  Issued  to 
such  person.  The  fees  paid  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioners 
to  administer  this  Act 

"Sec.  79B.  iMPorNOMENT. —  (ai  Any  motor 
vehicle  In  any  m.mner  Involved  In  an  acci- 
dent, with  respect  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  required  to  su.-pend  the  opera- 
tor's llcen.se  or  nonre:.;clent's  operating  per- 
mit shall  be  subject  to  Impoundment  imme- 
diately after  such  accident  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  8Ub3ectlon.s  idi  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  owner  of  each  such  motor  vehicle 
or  his  representative  shall  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  accident  cause  such  motor 
vehicle  to  be  stored  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  In  such  private  or  public  garage  or 
storage  place  In  the  Dwtrlct  of  CoKimbia  as 
the  owner  or  hla  represent ;itlve  may  select 
and  ahall  continue  such  storage  for  such 
period  of  time  as  is  provided  In  this  section. 
Such  storage  shall  constitute  impoundment 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  So  long 
as  the  impoundment  Is  in  force  n  >  person 
shall  remove  the  inifvMinded  vehicle  or  p<-r- 
mlt  It  to  be  removed  from  Its  plies  of  im- 
poundment except  upon  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners 

"(b)  Immediately  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Impoundment,  such  owner 
or  his  representative  .shall  forthwith^ 

"(1)  Notify  the  Commissioners  In  writing 
of  the  street  address  and  city  or  municipality 
where  said  motor  vehicle  is  stored,  and 

"(2)  If  the  owner  U  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  return  the  registration 
certificate  and  registration  plates  with  re- 
spect to  such  motor  vehicle  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

If  the  owner  or  his  representative  falls  to 
return  such  registration  certificate  and  regis- 
tration plates,  the  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  take  possession  thereof  or  to  direct 
any  peace  ofllcer  to  take  p>ossesolon  thereof 
and  to  return  the  same  to  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners.  * 

"(c)  The  Impoundment  shall  continue  un- 


til the  owner  or  operator  of  such  motor  ve- 
hicle, or  both,  shall  furmsh  security  re- 
quired under  section  17  of  this  Act.  Such 
lmp<:iundment  shall  not  be  operative  pend- 
ing the  determination  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  amount  of  security  to  be  required 
If  security  In  the  sum  of  J500  la  furnished. 
"(d>(l(  If  repairs  to  a  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  impoundment  are  necessary  and 
Immediately  desired  by  the  owner,  the 
owner  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subjection  (ai.  cause  such  motor  vehicle 
to  be  taken  to  such  repair  shop  or  girage 
:is  he  may  select  for  the  purpose  of  having 
It  repaired.  Upon  completion  of  such  -epalrs, 
such  motor  vehicle  .^hall  be  Impounded  us 
provided  In  subsection  ( a ) . 

"(2)  Where  the  Commissioners  are  satis- 
fied by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  qualified 
mechanic,  or  by  such  other  written  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  a.s  he  deems  sufHclont.  that 
any  motor  vehicle  Is  so  damaged  that  It  Is 
Impracticable  to  restore  It  to  operable  con- 
dition, the  Commissioners  may,  upon  such 
conditions  as  they  deem  proper,  consent  to 
the  release  of  such  motor  vehicle  from  the 
requirement  of  Impoundment. 

"(e>  The  Commissioners  shall  order  the 
r?le;Lse  of  the  motor  vehicle  from  impound- 
ment, and  If  the  term  for  which  the  regis- 
tration certificate  and  registration  plates 
surrendered  to  the  Comml.sslor.ers  has  not 
expired,  shall  return  ^^uch  certificates  and 
plates    to   the   owner     when — 

"(n  security  has  been  furnished  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
37  of  this  Act.  or 

"(2»  the  owner  has  obtained  a  release  or 
a  anal  Judgment  In  his  favor  has  been  ren- 
dered In  an  action  at  law  to  recover  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  accident,  or 

"|3»  any  Judgment  agaln.st  the  owner  or 
operator  In  any  such  action  has  been  satis- 
fied as  provided  In  section  25  of  thl.-;  Act,  or 
"(4)  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  the  accident  and  no  notice  has  bet^n  elven 
to  the  Commissioners,  on  a  form  prescribed 
by  them,  of  the  institution  of  any  action 
against  such  owner  to  recover  damages  be- 
cau.se  of  such  accident,  or 

"i5i  a  Juitrment  has  been  rendered  against 
the  owner  and  the  motor  vehicle  h;is  not. 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Judg- 
ment become  final,  been  seized  under  an 
execution  Issu-M  on  s'lch  Judgment 

"(f)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  an  ac- 
cident Involving  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  a 
nonresident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  may  require  the  ComnUssloners  to 
take  action  vmder  section  37  of  this  .^ct.  the 
Commissioners  shall  notify  the  motor  vehicle 
Commissioner  or  other  ofllcer  performing 
the  functions  of  such  a  Commissioner  of  the 
State  In  which  such  nonresident  resides,  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  accident.  If  the  law 
of  such  other  State  provides  for  action  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  In  this  subsection. 
The  owner  of  such  vehicle  sh.ill  not  be  re- 
quired to  Impound  such  vehicle  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provided  it  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident,  or  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  after  the  necessary  re- 
pairs thereto  are  completed. 

"(2)  A  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
owning  a  motor  vehicle  involved  In  an  acci- 
dent m  other  State  and  with  respect  to 
which  a  motor  vehicle  Commissioner  or  other 
officer  thereof  may  be  required  to  suspend 
operating  privileges,  shall  Impound  such 
motor  vehicle  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
»-lthln  forty-eight  hours  after  the  vehicle  Is 
returned  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
such  resident  shall  comply  with  subsection 
(bl  of  this  section,  If  the  law  of  such  other 
State  provided  for  action  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection  Such  lmp.nind- 
ment  shall  continue  until  such  motor  vehicle 
Is  ordered  released  by  the  Commissioners 
upon  a  showing  that  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  a  release  thereof  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   the  law  of  such   other  State. 


"(g)  If  a  Judgement  has  been  recovered 
In  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  motor 
vehicle  impounded  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  seized  under 
an  execution  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  the 
Commissioners  shall  order  the  motor  vehicle 
to  be  released  to  the  person  making  the 
seizure. 

"(h)  No  owner.  Including  a  purchaser  un- 
der a  conditional  sales  coiilr.ict.  of  a  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  Impoundment  hereunder 
shall  transfer  title  to  said  motor  vehicle  nor 
his  Interest  therein  unless  he  furnishes  to 
the  Commissioners  security  In  an  amount 
which  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  la 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  said  vehicle  or  his 
Interest  Lher.'la.  but  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  security  fixed  by  the  Commission- 
ers under  section  37  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  rights  or  remedies  of  any 
persons  holding  prior  valid  liens  on  Im- 
pounded vehicles.  Including  the  right  to  take 
possession  Provided,  That  such  persons 
shall.  afUT  the  sales  of  such  vehicles  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  Hens  thereon,  remit  to 
the  Commissioners  deposits  of  security  under 
section  37  of  this  Act.  on  behalf  of  the  former 
owners  or  purchasers  of  such  vehicles  any 
sums  which  such  owners  or  purchasers  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  to  the  extent 
of  the  required  deposits, 

"  ( J )  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than 
$1,000  tor  each  offense  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both." 

.•^Ec  221  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  on 
this  bill,  and  I  commend  him  on  the  un- 
insured motorist's  endorsement  which  is 
in  the  bill.  As  I  understand,  this  endorse- 
ment will  further  protect  the  person  who 
is  responsible  and  buys  automobile  insur- 
ance, this  endorsement  will  be  added  onto 
his  policy  in  the  future,  and  if  he  is  one 
of  those  hit  by  an  uninsured  motorist,  he 
and  the  person  In  his  car  will  be  covered 
if  the  uninsured  motorist  is  at  fault.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this 
question.  I  cannot  find  a  limit  of  the 
bodily  injury  coverage  on  this  provision. 
Is  it  $5,000  and  $10,000? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes.  sir;  $5,000  and 
$10,000. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  one  more 
question.  The  language  provides — and  in 
my  opinion  this  is  the  way  it  should  be- 
that  a  person  who  has  liability  insurance 
will  be  required  to  have  this  uninsured 
motorist's  endorsement  added  onto  his 
policy  unless  he  does  not  want  this  en- 
dorsement. How  would  that  come  about? 
How  would  he  say  to  the  insurance  agent 
or  to  the  District  of  Columbia  that  he 
does  not  want  this  endorsement? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  DO'WDY.  He  will  Just  tell  his  in- 
surance agent  that  he  does  not  want  It, 
and  it  will  be  eliminated  from  his  policy. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  that  possibly  it  should  be  a 
written  request  that  will  go  In  his  policy 
file,  because  if  he  should  tell  the  insur- 
ance agent  verbally  and  then  he  should 
have  a  wreck,  he  might  not  remember  or 
the  agent  might  not  remember,  and  there 
could  be  some  dispute. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  point  is  that 
in  our  State  we  have  found  such  a  provi- 
sion very  workable.  'We  have  an  unin- 
sured motorist's  endorsement  and  a  pro- 
vision that  the  endorsement  must  be  in 
writing  if  the  insured  does  not  want  the 
uninsured  motorist's  coverage. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  feel  that  the  insurance 
companies  would  protect  themselves  to 
that  extent  v.-ithout  having  such  pro- 
vision written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  committee  that  this  be 
watched,  and  at  a  future  date  that  this 
point  be  reexamined.  The  insurance  car- 
rier sliould  get  some  type  of  WTitten  en- 
dor.'^emcnt  from  the  insured  that  he  does 
not  want  the  uninsured  motorist's  cover- 
age. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  one  more  question.  Was  the 
possibility  of  the  uninsured  motorist's 
endonsenient  including  property  damage 
along  with  bodily  injury  damage  looked 
into? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  subcommittee 
looked  into  that  matter.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy  1  held  the  hear- 
ing.s  on  this  bill  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  my  memory  that  we 
had  hearings  on  this  bill  last  year,  and 
the  subject  was  brought  up  again  subse- 
quently. It  is  also  my  memory  that  we 
made  inquir>'  about  that.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  involved  we  did  not  attempt 
to  write  any  provision  into  the  bill  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  gentleman's  feeling  that  prop- 
erty damage  is  not  covered  under  this 
endorsement  at  this  time.  It  is  just  bodily 
injunv-  coverage  of  $5,000  on  one  person 
and  $10,000  on  two  or  more  persons. 

Mr.  DO'WDY.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Again.  I  com- 
mend the  committee.  This  is  rather  new 
in  the  insurance  field.  It  goes  to  protect 
the  person  who  buys  the  automobile 
liability  insurance  against  the  person 
who  does  not  buy  the  automobile  liabil- 
ity in.surancc,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  before  the  House 
so  we  may  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, I  feel  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due, 

PURPOSE   OF    THE    BILI, 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  protection 
to  individual  drivers,  passengers,  and  pe- 
destrians of  the  District  of  Columbia 
streets,  from  financially  irresponsible  un- 
insured motorists. 

The  legislation  reported  would,  in  title 
I,  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  make  un- 
insured motorist  coverage  a  required 
part  of  every  automobile  liability  policy, 


with  the  right  of  the  insured  to  reject 
the  coverage  if  he  does  not  want  it.  This 
is  a  simple,  direct  way  of  meeting  the 
problem,  obviating  all  the  administra- 
tive details,  involving  no  State  fund,  in- 
volving no  additional  work  on  the  part 
of  insurers  or  their  producers,  and  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  for  the  Government 
to  become  in  any  way  involved. 

Title  n  would  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act,  strengthening  it  greatly  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  afford  protection  through  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage  to  all  insured 
motorists  who  might  be  injured  through 
the  fault  of  an  uninsured  motorist, 
whether  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  elsewhere.  Not  only  does  this 
protection  apply  to  the  insured  motorist, 
but  in  addition  it  covers  anyone  riding  in 
his  car,  and  extends  to  the  insured  and 
relatives  resident  in  his  household  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  automobile  accident 
whether  as  an  occupant  in  any  car  or  as 
a  pedestrian. 

In  addition  to  protecting  against  acci- 
dents caused  by  uninsured  motorists,  it 
protects  against  those  caused  by  hit- 
and-run  drivers,  operation  of  a  car  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner,  and  cases 
where  the  motorist  is  insured  but  the 
insurer  disclaims  coverage.  The  cover- 
age under  this  policy  would  apply  to 
accidents  both  within  and  without  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Admittedly,  persons  in  the  category  of 
non- car-owning  families  injured  as  pe- 
destrians or  while  passengers  in  unin- 
sured cars,  where  the  car  causing  the 
injury  was  uninsured,  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  this  coverage,  but  we  believe 
the  number  of  such  cases  would  be  rela- 
tively small.  Furthermore,  this  coverage 
is  available  to  non-car-owners  at  a  rel- 
atively small  cost,  so  they  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  protect  themselves. 

It  is  believed  this  legislation  will  as- 
sist substantially  in  solving  the  unin- 
sured motorist  problem  in  the  District; 
afford  greater  protection  to  persons  in- 
jured by  uninsured  motorists;  and  serve 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  insur- 
ing, a  result  which  will  also  serve  to  al- 
leviate the  problem. 

SUMMARY    OP    bill's    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 
TITLE   I 

This  title — which  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  ap- 
proved October  9, 1940.  54  Stat.  1063,  Dis- 
trict Columbia  Code,  title  35,  section  1301 
et  seq. — would  require  that  all  motor  ve- 
hicle liability  insurance  policies  insuring 
against  bodily  injury  or  death  shall  con- 
tain uninsured  motorist  coverage.  How- 
ever, the  named  insured  would  have  the 
right  to  reject  such  coverage. 

This  form  of  insurance  coverage,  as 
presently  conceived,  was  developed  back 
in  1954-55.  It  is  extremely  broad  in  scope. 
It  affords  protection  for  the  named  in- 
sured and,  while  residents  of  his  house- 
hold, his  spouse,  and  relatives  of  either, 
while  riding  in  an  insured  car  and  while 
they  are  pedestrians,  or  in  the  event  they 
are  injured  in  a  hit-and-run  accident.  It 
also  affords  protection  to  guests  in  the 
insured  car  while  It  Is  being  operated  by 
the  named  insured  or  his  spouse  or  with 


his  or  her  permission,  and  in  the  event  It 
is  involved  in  a  hit-and-run  accident. 
The  coverage  afforded  extends  only  to 
bodily  injury  claims;  property  damage 
claims  are  not  covered  because  there  are 
other  readily  available  forms  of  coverage 
which  are  far  more  suitable  for  this  type 
of  exposure.  Uninsured  motorist  cover- 
age in  the  District  of  Columbia,  your 
committee  was  informed,  costs  between 
$6  and  $7  per  year  for  an  entire  family 
and  its  passengers.  Incidentally,  pedes- 
trian non-car-owners  can  purchase  simi- 
lar protection  for  about  $15  a  year, 
according  to  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

TITLE    II 

In  brief,  this  title — which  amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  "Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Responsibility  Act  approved  May  25, 
1954,  68  Stat.  120,  District  Columbia 
Code,  title  40,  section  401  et  seq.— 
would — 

First.  Reduce  from  $100  to  $50  the 
property  damage  necessary  before  an  ac- 
cident report  is  required,  and  security  is 
required  to  be  given. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  Commission- 
ers may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  in- 
surance information  contained  in  the  ac- 
cident report. 

Third.  Provide  for  suspension  of  both 
the  license  and  registration  of  both  the 
owner  and  the  operator  of  an  uninsured 
vehicle  involved  in  an  accident  or  in  a 
seriou,"^  traffic  violation  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  not  met. 

Fourth,  Add  a  requirement  of  a  mini- 
mum security  deposit  of  $500  in  all  cases 
in  which  security  is  required. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  security  is  to  re- 
main on  deposit  for  a  minimum  of  2 
years,  and  provide  for  suspension  of  at 
least  2  years  where  security  is  not  de- 
posited and  claims  are  not  settled. 

Sixth.  Add  a  provision  requiring  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  following  an 
accident — in  addition  to  security — on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  automobile  as 
well  as  the  operator. 

Seventh.  Require  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  person  must  give  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  future,  he  shall 
maintain  such  proof  for  a  period  of  5 
yeari. 

Eighth.  Impose  a  $25  fee  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  license  suspended  under  the 
law. 

Ninth.  Provide  impoundment  of  un- 
insured motor  vehicles  involved  in  acci- 
dents, without  affecting  rights  or  reme- 
dies of  persons  holding  prior  valid  liens. 

BACKGROUND 

Members  of  Congress  for  some  years 
have  been  greatly  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  adequate  protection  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  to 
the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  District, 
from  hazards  and  losses  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

For  several  years  now  the  chairman 
of  your  committee,  along  with  other 
members,  has  sponsored  various  bills 
aimed  at  securing  proper  protection  to 
individual  drivers  and  to  pedestrians 
of  the  District  streets,  protection  against 
fmancially  irresponsible  motorists,  pro- 
tection against  uninsured  motorists. 
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Also,  the  legislation  culminates  a  long 
period  of  effort  of  a  number  of  businesses 
and  organizations  and  persons  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  the  irresponsible  motorist 
problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  number  of  motor- 
ists have  not,  through  the  purchase  of 
liability  insurance  coverage  or  other  ac- 
cepted means  of  providing  for  their  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  taken  steps  to  pro- 
tect persons  who  will  be  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  negligent  operation  of  an 
automobile.  As  a  result,  injured  persons 
may  not  receive  compensation  for  In- 
juries to  their  person  or  damage  to  their 
property. 

The  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  advised  your  com- 
mittee that  as  of  May  31— June  figures 
are  not  yet  available — the  gross  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered  so  far  this 
year— March  1  to  May  31,  1965— is 
213.569.  Of  this  total  number.  208.156  are 
paid  registrations.  The  remainder  are 
free  registrations  for  vehicles  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  US.  Government 
and  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  the  diplomatic  corps.  Last  year  there 
were  a  total  of  235.760  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District. 

It  was  reported  to  your  committee  that 
41,179  motor  vehicles  were  involved  In 
accidents  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
fiscal  1964.  Of  this  number  30  percent, 
or  12.445.  were  uninsured.  Of  the  total 
41.179  vehicles.  22.968  were  District  of 
Columbia  registered  and  18,211  were  non- 
residents. 

Significantly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia registered  motor  vehicles  involved. 
43  percent,  or  9.956.  were  not  Insured — 
as  contrasted  with  only  15  percent,  or 
2.489,  of  the  nonresidents  who  were  not 
Insured. 

.    The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Motor  vehicles  involved  in  accidents  in 

District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  1964 


District  o( 

Coiumbij 

i  re(ist«red 

Hon- 
resident 

Total 

vstiicies 

Unlnuffd 

Insured 

9,956 

13,012 

2.4«9 
15.722 

12,  M5 
28,734 

Total 

22.968 

18.211 

«,179 

It  Is  this  situation  which  accentuates 
the  need  for  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
which  has  prompted  the  introduction  of 
niunerous  bills  with  respect  thereto. 

P^ill  hearings  were  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  on  July  1  and  12.  1965.  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
industry,  of  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
Office  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
others  were  heard.  The  proposals  con- 
sidered were  those  set  forth  in  the  re- 
ported bill,  as  well  as  those  In  other  bills 
which  Included  provisions  for  compulsory 
Insurance,  and  provisions  for  setting  up 
an  unsatisfied  judgment  fund. 

Your  committee,  after  fully  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  these  various  bills  as 
well  as  the  experience  In  various  States, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  approach  set 
forth  in  the  reported  bill  most  nearly 


meets  the  needs  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

COMMmXE    ACTION 

Your  committee  found  almost  no  sup- 
port for  compulsor>-  insurance-type  legis- 
lation such  as  has  been  in  effect  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  York  and  North  Caro- 
lina, auid  which  has  not  been  adopted 
elsewhere.  Likewise,  despite  the  number 
of  years  devoted  by  many  responsible 
groups  iii  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ar- 
rive at  acceptable  legislation,  the  unsat- 
isfied judgment  fund  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciation has  no  widespread  acceptance, 
only  North  Dakota.  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land, and  New  York  having  adopted  sim- 
ilar proposals.  The  experience  in  these 
States,  as  testified  to  before  your  com- 
mittee— as  Mar>-land  with  a  $3.7  million 
deficit  after  only  6  years'  operation  and 
despite  a  $70  fee  collected  from  unin- 
sured motorists — does  not  commend  this 
approach  as  desirable  for  approval  by  the 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strengthening 
of  the  financial  responsibility  laws — as 
are  already  in  effect  In  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — designed  to  en- 
courage motorists  to  become  Insured  by 
Imposing  financial  requirements  on  them 
If  they  are  Involved  In  accidents  caus- 
ing bodily  Injury  or  death,  or  property 
damage,  appears  the  preferable  approach 
and  more  In  the  public  Interest.  KR. 
7831  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  the  problems  arising  out  of  Injuries 
In  automobile  accidents  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Your  committee  was  not  ad- 
vised of  any  plan  or  system,  or  combi- 
nation of  methods,  which  furnishes  a  full 
and  complete  solution  to  the  problems 
at  hand.  But  in  the  judgment  of  your 
conunlttee,  the  reported  legislation  more 
reasonably  and  effectively  meets  the  un- 
insured motorist  menace  and  affords 
better  protection  against  the  imlnsured 
and  financially  Irresponsible  motorist. 

The  manner  of  meeting  the  problem 
through  uninsured  motorist  coverage 
legislation — with  the  rigiit  of  rejection 
reserved  to  the  insured — has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  solution  in  15  States.  Indeed, 
in  the  past  several  years  this  has  been 
a  pattern  which  the  States  have  been 
following  in  arriving  at  a  solution.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  committee  was  In- 
formed, no  States  have  enacted  either 
compulsory  Insurance  laws  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  New  York  law  in  1956  and 
North  Carolina  In  1957,  or  unsatLsfled 
judgment  fund  laws  since  the  enactment 
in  New  Jersey  in  1953  and  Maryland  In 
1957 

Your  committee  Is  quite  aware  that 
none  of  the  basic  legislative  approaches 
contained  in  the  various  bills  considered 
can  guarantee  a  satisfactory  or  com- 
pletely satisfying  answer  to  the  unin- 
sured motorist  problem.  But  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  provisions  of  H.R 
7831  are  more  in  the  public  Interest  and 
hence  recommends  its  adoption 

The  bill  as  reported  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  all  but  one  of  the  local  insurance 
companies  Even  that  company  does  not 
oppose  this  legislation,  but  merely  pre- 
fers the  unsatisfied  Judgment  fund  ap- 
proach with  compulsory  uninsured  mo- 
torist coverage  Included  therein. 


Also  this  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers  whose  trade  association  repre- 
sents 348  property  and  casualty  Insurers 
of  all  types — stock  companies,  mutual 
companies,  reciprocals,  and  Lloyd's  plan 
Insurers — 80  of  whose  members  are  11- 
cei^ed  to  do  business  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  has  the  support  also  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all 
persons  Injured  by  uninsured  motorists 
are  presently  without  redress.  It  was  rep- 
resented to  your  committee  that  under 
the  present  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Safety  Vehicle  ResponsiblUty  Act.  a  fair- 
ly substantial  number  of  imlnsured  mo- 
torists Involved  In  accidents  either  de- 
ixjsit  the  required  security,  which  is 
available  to  the  injured  party  upon  re- 
covery of  a  judgment,  or  settle  with  the 
injured  person  In  order  to  avoid  suspen- 
sion of  license. 

Further,  many  cases  against  uninsured 
motorists  involve  situations  where  the 
uninsured  is  not  at  fault  and  therefore 
the  Injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  any 
recovery. 

Additionally,  many  of  these  cases  in- 
volve damages  in  small  amounts,  and 
the  inability  to  recover  would  not  con- 
stitute any  real  social  problem.  All  these 
factors,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  taken  Into 
account  m  considering  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  solution  required. 

PRECEDENTS    rOR    THIS    LEGISLATION 

Briefly,  there  are  four  basic  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  proposed 
(sometimes  one  or  more  of  these  ap- 
proaches are  joined)  In  an  effort  to  as- 
sure the  financial  responsibility  of  mo- 
torists on  the  highways  of  our  country. 
These  are,  first,  mandatory  uninsured 
motorist  Insurance  cover««e  for  Inclu- 
sion in  motor  vehicle  or  automobile  lia- 
bility Insurance  policies — with  or  with- 
out the  right  of  rejection  reserved  to  the 
insured  motorist;  second,  financial  re- 
sponsibility laws:  third,  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund  laws:  and,  fourth,  compulsory 
Insurance  laws.  The  reported  bill  com- 
bines features  of  the  first  two  ap- 
proaches. 

Title  I  deals  with  the  coverage  afforded 
under  the  uninsured  motorist  endorse- 
ment, sometimes  called  family  protection 
coverage. 

This  coverage  is  designed  to  place  the 
Insured  who  has  been  Involved  in  an  ac- 
cident with  a  financially  irresponsible 
motorist  in  substantially  the  same  posi- 
tion he  would  have  been  had  he  been  In- 
jured by  an  insured  motorist.  It  provides 
protection  against  not  only  the  unin- 
sured motorist  but  also  hit-and-run  ac- 
cidents and  accidents  involving  stolen 
cars.  Further,  It  protects  against  acci- 
dents both  inside  a  State  and  outside  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  regard- 
less of  where  the  vehicle  Is  registered.  It 
not  only  protects  the  insured  motorist 
asalnst  these  hazards  but  also  protects 
all  the  occupants  In  his  car  when  In- 
\olved  in  an  accident;  and  It  also  pro- 
tects as  pedestrians  or  occupants  of  an- 
other car  the  insured,  his  or  her  spouse, 
and  relatives  of  either  who  are  resident 
In  the  household. 
Fifteen     States — Arizona,     Arkansas. 
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California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Hawaii,  Dlinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island — have  enacted 
laws  that  require  all  motor  vehicle  lia- 
bility Insurance  policies  to  contain  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage,  unless  rejected 
by  the  Insured.  This  type  of  law  Is  em- 
bodied In  title  I  of  the  reported  bill. 

Five  States — New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia— require  insurers  to  include  such 
coverage  but  do  not  give  the  insured  the 
right  of  rejection  thereof.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  Insured  should  spe- 
cifically be  given  the  right  to  either  ac- 
cept or  reject  uninsured  motorist  cover- 
age, and  title  I  so  provides. 

Title  II  amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  VehlclP  Safety  Responsibility 
Act.  Similar  financial  responsibility  laws 
are  in  effect  in  each  of  the  50  States.  Such 
laws  are  designed  to  encourage  motorists 
to  become  insured  by  imposing  financial 
requirements  on  them  In  the  event  they 
are  Involved  In  accidents  causing  bodily 
Injury,  death,  or  property  damage  above 
a  stated  amount — usually  $50  or  $100.  In 
such  cases,  the  States  require  a  security 
deposit  designed  to  assure  that  Irrespon- 
sible motorists  assume  responsibility  for 
these  accidents.  Failure  to  make  the  re- 
quired deposit  results  in  the  suspension 
of  the  offender's  driver's  license  and,  in 
most  jurisdictions.  In  suspension  of  the 
motor  vehicle  registration. 

Most  States  return  the  secmity  deposit 
if  there  has  been  no  action  brought 
against  the  depositor  within  a  specified 
period  or  if  he  has  been  released  from 
llabUlty. 

Proof  of  financial  responsibility  for  the 
future  Is  the  next  step.  Its  alms  are  to 
make  certain  that  the  financially  irre- 
sponsible motorist  becomes  and  remains 
financially  responsible  for  a  specified 
period  in  the  future,  usually  3  to  5  years. 

In  48  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  financial  responsibility  laws  pro- 
vide that  motorists  found  guilty  of  cer- 
tain traflQc  violations  shall  be  required  to 
show  such  proof.  Twenty-one  States  re- 
quire both  the  security  deposit  and  proof 
of  future  responsibility  from  persons  in- 
volved in  accidents.  This  usually  involves 
showing  a  certified  policy  of  liability 
iiisurance. 

Your  committee  was  advised  that  fi- 
nancial responsibility  laws  have  raised 
the  number  of  insured  motorists  nation- 
ally from  25  percent  In  1920  to  an  esti- 
mated 90  percent  today.  Also,  reciprocity 
agreements  between  States  provide  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  interstate  mo- 
torists. Thus,  motorists  whose  licenses 
are  revoked  in  one  State  can  be  denied 
licenses  In  other  States. 

Strengthening  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  are  set 
forth  in  title  II  of  the  reported  bill  and 
are  summarized  heretofore  In  this  report. 

CONCLUSION 

For  several  years,  subcommittees  of 
your  committee  have  studied  various  bills 
referred  to  them,  dealing  with  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance,  have  held  many  confer- 
ences with  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment officials  and  other  interested 
parties,  and  have  sought  to  secure  una- 


nimity among  the  groups  actively  consid- 
ering such  legislation.  However,  your 
committee  can  delay  no  longer,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  no  full  agreement  can  be 
reached.  Meanwhile,  problems  created  by 
the  imlnsured  motorist  are  so  acute  and 
so  diverse  as  to  require  prompt  legisla- 
tive action. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  bill, 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  Dis- 
trict's safety  responsibility  law  and  pro- 
viding for  uninsured  motorist  coverage 
subject  to  the  right  of  rejection,  offers 
an  efficient  and  economical  package  pro- 
gram which  will  first,  provide  a  highly 
effective  means  of  inducing  the  financial- 
ly irresponsible  motorist  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  those  persons  they  may  injure, 
and  second,  reduce  the  problem  of  the 
financially  irresponsible  motorist  to  a 
point  where  it  will  no  longer  be  of  social 
slt^nific  &I1C6 

This  bill  is  identical  to  HJl.  9918  of 
the  89th  Congress,  as  reported  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commoittee  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1965,  House  Report  737.  That  bill 
was  amended  and  approved  by  the 
House  on  August  9, 1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND    DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 
UNIFORM  GIFTS   TO  MINORS   ACT 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
5799)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to  provide 
that  gifts  to  minors  made  under  such 
act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  related  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6790 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to 
Minors  Act  (chapter  3  of  title  21  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code)  la  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  21-301  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  paragraph 
(3)  and  Insertmg  "financial  Institution"; 

(B)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (16)  as  (8)  through  (6),  respec- 
tively; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following: 

"(7)    'Fmanclal  Institution'  means — 

"(A)  any  bank. 

"(B)  any  homestead  or  buUdmg  associ- 
ation, bulldmg  and  loan  association,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  Federal  savmgs  and 
loan  association,  or 

"to  any  Federal  credit  union, 
having  an  office  m  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(2)  Section  21-302(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  strlUng  out  "bank"  where 
such  term  first  appears  and  Inserting  "fi- 
nancial Institution";  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"bank  with  trust  powers"  and  inserting 
"trust  company". 

(3)  Sections  ai-S03(b).  ai-€04(g),  and 
21-306  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 


striking  out  "bank"  and  Inserting  "financial 
Institution". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  Page  2.  Une  2,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


PrUPOSE  OF  THI  BUA 


Mr.  McMn.I.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  5799  is  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  monetary  gifts  to 
minors  in  the  District  may  be  deposited  in 
savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  and  related  institutions,  as  well  afi 
in  banks. 

BACKGBOCNO 

In  Its  present  form,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act — 
79  Stat.  744;  title  21,  section  3,  District 
of  Columbia  Code — provides  that  a  gift 
of  money  to  a  minor  may  be  deposited  in 
a  bank,  for  credit  to  an  account  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  other  adult,  or  a 
bank  with  trust  powers,  as  custodian  of 
that  monetary  gift  for  the  minor.  In  that 
act,  the  term  "bank"  is  defined  as  "a 
person  or  association  of  persons  carrying 
on  the  business  of  banking,  whether  in- 
corporated or  not,  in  the  District  of 
Colufnbia."  While  there  is  no  definition 
of  "banking"  in  the  act,  the  term  is  de- 
fined In  Black's  Law  Dictionary,  fourth 
edition,  In  part  as  follows: 

Banking.  The  buslneee  of  receiving  money 
on  deftoslt,  loaning  money,  discounting 
notes.  Issuing  notes  for  circulation,  collect- 
ing money  on  notes  deposited,  negotiating 
blUs,  etc. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion became  Interested  in  this  provision 
of  the  Gifts  to  Minors  Act,  feeling  that 
the  provision  mentioned  above  unfairly 
excludes  other  financial  institutions  such 
as  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  and  others,  from  being  author- 
ized as  depositories  for  monetary  gifts 
to  minors. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  3827  was  introduced 
In  the  89th  Congress  at  the  request  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  situa- 
tion. This  bill  sought  to  expand  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "bank"  in  the  act  so 
as  to  include  some  of  these  related 
financial  institutions.  A  public  hearing 
on  this  measure  was  held  on  August  1, 
1966.  However,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  that  It  would  not  prove  satis- 
factory to  expand  the  definition  of 
"bank"  beyond  its  usual  context.  Euad 
suggested  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Corporation  Counsel's  office  and  other 
interested  parties  seek  to  develop  a  better 
solution  to  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  bill 
H.R.  5799  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1967. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THZ   BILL 

Basically,  H.R.  5799  seeks  to  solve  the 
problem  referred  to  above  by  substituting 
the  term  "financial  Institution"  for  the 
word  "bank"  throughout  the  Uniform 
Gift  to  Minors  Act. 

In  addition,  "financial  institution"  is 
then  defined  in  these  amendments  to  In- 
clude "any  bank,  homestead  or  building 
association,  local  savings  and  loan  asso- 
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ciatlon.  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, or  Federal  credit  union,  having 
an  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia". 
This  language  is  felt  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  embody  a  correct  solution  to 
this  situation. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearinti  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  on  June  20.  1967,  testi- 
mony favoring  the  enactment  of  thi.s 
proposed  legislation  was  .^ubm^tted  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Credit  Union 
League.  In  addition,  your  Committee  was 
advised  that  the  bill  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Pepco  Federal 
Credit  Union.  No  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  expre.soed. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committe*'  ;s  advised  that  the 
laws  governing  gifts  to  minors  in  at  Ica^st 
40  of  the  States  now  permit  such  mone- 
tary gifts  to  be  deposited  in  trust  in  other 
standard  financial  institutions  as  well 
as  in  banks.  Hence,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
this  same  latitude  of  authority,  as  is  pro- 
vided In  H.R.  5799.  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act. 

COMMISSXONKas'  UTTTER 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
Piesident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  expressing  the 
Board's  approval  of  this  bill 

QOVnNKENT    OP    THE    DISTRICT    OF 

Columbia,  E-teccttivi:  OFncE. 

Washington.  D  C  .  June  14.  1967 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMill.\n 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   U.S.   House   of  Rcpresentatzie^. 
Waahinffton.  DC. 

Dear  Mx.  McMii.Ij»n:  The  Commtsaloners 
of  the  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  hive  for  report 
H.R.  5799  and  H.R.  6277.  90th  Congress,  sub- 
stantially identical  bills  'To  .iniend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tTniform  Gifts  '.o  Mliiors 
Act  to  provide  t!i.\t  ?if-.s  to  riiincrs  made 
under  such  Act  may  be  depcs:ted  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  related  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  " 

Bn.slcally,  the  bills  amend  the  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Art  by  s'lbstitiitinE;  for  the 
word  "bank"  the  term  "an  inci.U  institution", 
defined  to  Include  any  bank,  any  homestead 
or  building  association,  building  and  loan 
association,  savlntr?  and  loan  .xssociatlon. 
Federal  savings  and  loan  .i.'^s  <lati'~in,  or  any 
Federal  credit  union  h.iv.n^'  in  offl^;e  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  practical  effect,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  u-ill  en.ible  an 
adult  donor  to  make  a  gift  jf  money  to  a 
minor  by  paying  or  d»llver:n?  such  money  to 
any  of  the  above-desl<nated  rtn.incial  instl- 
tutloriB  as  can  now  be  done,  under  e:<lstlng 
law,  by  deposits  made  only  to  a  bonk,  broker, 
or  trust  company. 

The  Commlsaloners  are  aw^re  of  no  reason 
why  gifts  of  money  to  minors  may  not  be 
made  through  any  homestead  or  building 
association,  building  and  ijin  a«s'>clation. 
savings  and  loan  a-socliitlon.  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  Federal  credit  union, 
and  are  of  the  view  th.it  :or  such  transac- 
tions, these  financial  institutions  should  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  banks  One  of  the  pur- 
poses 01  such  aaoociations  is  t<j  encourage 
and  promote  savings  snd  thrift  It  Is  p.irticu- 
laxly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  they  be 
permitted  to  receive  and  serve  as  a  depositary 
of  such  funds.  Accordingly,  the  Commlsslon- 
ers  strongly  recommend  enactment  of  eJther 
of  the  bills. 

The  Oommlsaloners  wish   to  point  out  to 


the  Committee  that  in  line  2  on  page  2  of 
HR  5799  the  parenthetical  numeral  "6" 
ahould    be    "(  16» '  . 

-Sincerely    yours. 

WHLTEK  N    TOBRINER, 

President.  Board  of  Commuisionerf! 

t»!s."-tc£  uf  Culumbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  m  Jtion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Di.-^trlct 
of  Columbia  bills  passed  today  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  pa.ssase  of  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZLNG  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
MEDICAID      PROGRAM 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr    Dowdy  1,  to  call  up  the  bill  tiiat 
came  from  hi.'^  subcommittee. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coiimibia,  I  call  up  the  bill  -HR.  10964 > 
to  enable  the  Di.stiict  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
a  medical  assistance  p^o^;ram.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R     1U964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.«e  of 
Kcfrresentattvei  of  the  United  States  of 
Anienca  i'l  Congress  assembled  Tliat  (a)  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  .ts  the  "Board")  may  submit  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  tlie 
"Secretary")  a  pi-in  for  medical  assistance 
(and  any  modifications  of  such  plan)  to  en- 
able the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  such  title  for 
a  medical  assistance  program  established  by 
tho  Board  under  such  plan. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Board  may  take  such  action  and 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
m^y  be  necessary  to  submit  such  plan  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  establish  and  carry  out  such 
medical  assistance  program,  except  that  in 
prt scribing  the  standards  for  determining 
eligibility  for  and  the  extent  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  District  of  Columbia's 
plan  for  medical  assistance,  the  Board  may 
not  prescribe  criteria  which  would  permit  an 
Individual  or  f.imlly  to  be  eligible  lor  such 
assistance  If  such  Individual  or  family — 

(1)  would  be  Ineligible,  solely  by  reason  of 
his  or  Its  Income,  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  Di."?trlct  of  Columbia's  medical  as- 
sl.stance  program  in  effect  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967;   or 

(2  I  would  be  ineligible,  solely  by  reason  of 
his  or  Its  other  resources,  for  medical  assist- 
ance both  under  the  plan  of  the  State  of 
Maryland   approved   under   title   XIX   of   the 


Social  Security  Act  and  under  the  plan  of  the 
Slate  of  Virginia  approved  under  such  title. 
Sec  2  The  Board  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment (and  any  modlHcatlons  of  such  agree- 
ment) with  the  Secretary  under  section  1843 
ot  the  S<3clal  Security  Act  pursuant  to  which 
(  1  1  eligible  individuals  (as  defined  in  section 
183C  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  wiio  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  medical  assistance  under  the 
District  of  Columbia's  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance approved  vinder  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  be  enrolled  In  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
established  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  (2)  provisions  will 
be  made  for  payment  of  the  monthly  pre- 
miums of  such  Individuals  for  such  program. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  p:.ge  2,  strike  out  lines  3  through  21 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (li  Nof.vlth^tandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  tne  Board  m.iy  take  such  ac- 
tion and  promulg.ite  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necess.iry  to  submit  such 
plan  to  the  Secretary  and  to  est.ibllsh  .ind 
carry  out  Fuch  medical  assistance  program, 
except  that  in  prescribing  tiie  stand. irds  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  tlie  extent 
of  medical  assistance  under  the  District  of 
Columbia's  plan  for  medical  assistance,  the 
Board  may  not  (except  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  — 

"(.\)  prescribe  maximum  Income  l"vels  {or 
recipients  of  medical  a.s-slstance  under  such 
plan  which  exceed  il)  the  title  XIX  maxi- 
mum Income  levels  If  such  levels  are  In  cllect 
or  (11)  the  Board's  m.iximum  Income  levels 
for  the  local  medical  assistance  program  If 
there  are  no  title  XIX  maximum  income 
levels  In   eiTect.    or 

"(B)  prescribe  criteria  which  wovild  permit 
an  Individual  or  family  to  be  eligible  for 
such  assisumce  if  sucii  individual  or  family 
would  be  ineligible,  solely  by  re.ison  of  his 
or  Its  res^jurces,  for  medical  assistance  both 
under  the  pl.m  of  tiie  State  of  Maryland 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  under  the  pl.'in  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  approved   under  such  title. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph   (  1  )   of  this  subsection  — 

"(A)  the  term  'title  XIX  maximum  In- 
come levels'  means  .iny  maximum  Income 
levels  which  may  be  specified  by  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  .'Vet  for  recipients  of 
medical  asslstiince  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  that  title; 

"(B)  the  term  'the  Board's  maximum  in- 
come levels  for  the  lo-al  medic. U  .isslstance 
program'  means  the  m.ixiinum  income  levels 
pre.-cnlied  by  the  Bo.ird  for  recipients  of 
medical  assist mce  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's medical  assisUince  program  in  ef- 
fect in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967; 
and 

"(C)  during  any  of  the  first  four  calendar 
quarters  in  which  medical  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  .'uch  pi, in  there  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  no  title  XIX  maximum  Income  levels 
In  etTect  If  the  title  XIX  maximum  Income 
levels  in  etTect  during  such  quarter  are  higher 
than  the  Beard's  maximum  Income  levels 
for  the  local  medical  assistance  program." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

CONGRESS    .\SD    THE    DISTRICT 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  it  is  deemed  pro[)er  t.j  include  ref- 
erences to  .some  of  the  many  programs 
and  expenditures  by  the  Coni:ress  to  and 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
the  result  of  such  approimations  by  the 
Con','re.ss.  tiie  District  for  some  years  has 
ranked  at  or  near  the  top  of  17  U.S.  cities 
of  comparable  size— 500.000  to  1  million 
in  populntun — in  expenditures  in  major 
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categories  affecting  the  public  welfare,  a« 
for  ixilice,  fire  protection,  health  and 
hospitals,  public  welfare,  and  public  edu- 
cation. 

As  stated  above  under  the  reported 
bill  it  is  estimated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
that  approximately  179.200  persons  in  the 
District  will  benefit,  at  a  net  cost  to  the 
District  of  $30,7  million  per  year,  which 
together  with  $25,7  million  appronriated 
to  the  Department  for  other  health  pro- 
grams, makes  a  total  of  $56.4  million 
public  health  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  District  for  fiscal  1967.  In 
addition,  it  is  estimated  the  Department 
of  Health  will  receive  over  $9  million  In 
Federal  grants  in  the  same  period. 

The  Congress  likewise  has  appro- 
priated $3'3,8  million  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
for  fi.'^cal  1967,  which  will  benefit  more 
than  the  140.000  persons  who  received 
benefits  in  1966.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  that  Department  will  receive 
over  S16  million  in  Federal  grants  in  the 
same  period. 

The  following  tabulations  show  that 
the  Concress  over  the  years  has  well  dis- 
charged its  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
District  in  these  areas. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLTJMBIA.    1961-67 

The  following  figures  show  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1961 
through  1967  for  public  health  and  pub- 
lic welfare  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Durins  this  period,  the  appropriations 
"v-ior  public  health  have  increased  by  $19,- 
885,227.  and  that  for  welfare  by  $11,- 
563,650. 


Columbia,  the  District  for  fiscal  1968  will 
receive,  it  is  estimated,  a  total  of  over 
$167  million  under  the  Federal  grant 
programs. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $38.2 
mllijon  over  1967  Federal  grants  to  the 
Dfetrict. 

These  grants  plus  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, add  up  to  a  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture to  the  District  that  belies  any  allega- 
tion of  "neglect"  of  the  District  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

Summary  of  the  Federal  grants  for 
1967-68  follows: 


Specifically,  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  entitled  under  an  approved  pro- 
gram to  Federal  reimbursement  of  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  and  health 
services  to  persons  who  come  within  the 
eligibility  provisions  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1965  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
26  States  and  two  territories  have 
enacted  legislation  and  adopted  medical 
assistance  plans  to  implement  title  XIX 
of  that  act  in  their  jurisdictions.  These 
States  and  territories  are  the  following: 


Agency 


Executive  Office ; 

General  Administration 

Public  Service  Commission I 

Planning  and  Zoning... ' 

Commissioners'  Youtti  Council 

Urban   Renewal   and   Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 

Council  on  Human  Relations 1 

Public  Library 

Office  ot  the  Surveyor 

Police  Department 

Fire  Department 

Office  ot  Civil  Defense 

Juvenile  Court 

Corrections 

Licenses  and  Inspections 

Public  Schools 

Recreation 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Pub  ic  Health 

Public  Wellare 

Highways  and  Traffic. 

Sanitary  Engineering. - 


Estimated, 
1967 


$21,000 

215.599 

1,562 

2,162 

15,500 

3,500,000 

2.991 

496.480 

6,814 

1.177.353 

10,800 

312,724 

11,030 

128,792 

29,207 

18,464,639 

2.180.608 

1,902,124 

9,415,002 

16.627.422 

72,221,379 

1,542.502 


Estimated, 
1968 


J35, 064 

309, 827 

5,897 

21.162 

50, 050 

3, 780,  000 

2.961 

496, 480 

6,814 

227,075 

10,800 

198,316 

11,1.30 

89,810 

41,279 

17,872.579 

1,255.274 

1.735.302 

7.949.860 

20,141.620 

111.328,088 

1.561.575 


•California 
•Connecticut 

Delaware 

Hawaii 
xldaho 
•Illinois 
•Kentucky 
xLouisiana 
xMaine 

Maryland 
•Massachusetts 
•Michigan 

Minnesota 
xNebraska 


xNew  Mexico 
•New  York 

North  Dakota 
xOhio 

Oklahoma 
•Pennsylvania 
•Rhode  Island 

Utah 
x'Vermont 

■Wasldngton 
•West  Virginia 
•Wis;onsin 

Puerto  Rico 
•Virgin  Islands 


Grand  total 


.  128,347.780     167,211.893 


I 


Public 
Health 


Public 
Welfare 


1961 


Operatingexpenses I$38, 759,973  I  KO.^^S^J 

Cap'taloutlay ;     \      2.033,oou 

Total 


1%2: 


38.759.973  |    22,315.650 


Operating  expenses.. 
Capital  outlay 


Total. 


1%3: 


Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 


Total 


1964 


Operiting  expenses... 
Capital  outlay 


40,285.000  I    21.332,090 
940.000  I      4. 682. 200 


41.225.000       26.014,290 


44.022.800       21.488,301 
12,670,000  I      1.031,000 


46,909.536 
182.000 


Total. 


1965: 


Operating  expenses. 
Capital  outlay 


Total. 


1966 


Operating  expenses. 
Capital  outlay 

Total 


47.091.536 


23.118.355 

1.128,100 


24,246,455 


49,283,625 


26, 161,  595 
485, 500 


49,283,625       26,647,095 


51.544.569 
1.334,950 


1%7 


Operating  expenses. 
Capital  outlay 


Total 

Grand  total.  1961-67. 


52,879,519 


57.442.200 

11,203.000 


28.559.782 

4,679.400 


33.339.182 


32.510.500 
1.368.800 


58.645.200  I    33.879.300 


344.578,653  I  215,054.338 


FEDERAL    GRANTS    TO    THE    DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA 

In  addition  to  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tribution or  payment  to  the  District  of 


PtJRPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10964  is  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  take  such  action  and  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  required  to  furnish  medical 
assistance  to  eligible  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  program 
established  by  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965—79  Statutes 
at  Large.  286;  Public  Law  89-97— and  to 
pcnnit  publicly  owned  District  of  Colum- 
bia hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
to  provide  health  and  medical  care  and 
services  to  eligible  aged  individuals  under 
the  hospital  insurance  benefits  program 
and   supplementary  medical   insurance 
benefits    program    established   by    title 
XVIII  of  such  act.  Such  programs  would 
be  conducted  in  the  District  within  the 
limits  set  forth  in  the  bill,  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  and  policy  and  pro- 
cedural   guidelines   established    by    the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965— approved  July  30,  1965,  Public  Law 
89-97 ;  79  Statutes  at  Large,  286— contain 
health  legislation  which  has  a  very  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  and  particularly  upon  its 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  law 
makes  it  possible  to  greatly  broaden  the 
scope  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
health  and  medical  services  which  are 
available  to  individuals  in  the  District, 
particularly  to  those  persons  whose 
ability  to  obtain  adequate  medical  care 
is  impeded  by  the  inadequacy  of  their 
finances. 


The  11  States  above  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk have  established  income  eligibility 
levels  higher  than  the  $3,36C— for  a  fam- 
ily of  four— level  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. All  the  remainder  established 
lower  levels.  The  eight  States  marked 
with  an  "x"  do  not  include  the  "medically 
needy"  and  thus  limit  their  participation 
to  cash  assistance  recipients. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 
1.    AUTHORITY    TO    QUALIFY    UNDER    TITLE    XIX 

The  bill  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  plan  for  a  program 
of  medical  assistance,  which  will  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program. 

2.    INCOME    LEVELS    FOR    ELIGIBILITY 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  in- 
come levels  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  medical  assistance  program 
operated  by  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
government  shall  be  established  for  eligi- 
bility under  the  District's  medical  assist- 
ance program  under  tit'e  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  for  which  no  income  qualifica- 
tion levels  are  specified  in  title  XIX  of 
that  act:  and  further,  in  any  of  the  f.rst 
four  calendar  quarters  of  the  District  of 
Colmnbia's  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram, these  1067  income  levels  shall  serve 
as  a  ceiling  even  should  income  qualifica- 
tion levels  be  established  in  title  XIX, 
should  these  latter  levels  be  higher  than 
were  those  for  the  District  during  1967. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  certain 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  these 
maximum  income  standards  for  eligibil- 
ity to  the  e^ent  that  consideration  is 
to  be  given  not  only  to  the  individual's 
income  but  also  to  the  medical  costs 
incurred. 

The  eligibility  standards  for  this  pres- 
ent medical  assistance  program  were  es- 
tablished by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners'  Order  No.  59- 
2276.  and  became  effective  on  May  1, 
1960.  These  income  standards,  which  are 
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essentially  the  same  as  those  established 
In  1946,  are  as  follows: 

SUigle    person •3,100 

a  p«non  family — -  '2.400 

8  person  funlly —     2.820 

4  person  family - --    3.360 

6  person  family 3.840 

6  person  family 4.320 

Per  eacli  additional  person,  aid 420 

'  93.800  under  the  MA  A.  plan  for  persona 
66  years  of  age  and  older. 

In  the  20  States  and  territories  which 
Include  the  medically  needy  under  title 
xrx  programs,  income  eligibility  levels 
for  families  of  four  range  from  $2,600  to 
$6,000,  with  an  average  requirement  of 
$3,500.  In  Maryland,  the  eligibility  level 
for  a  family  of  four  is  $3,240. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation's 
costs  under  title  Xrx  thus  far  have 
greatly  exceeded  original  estimates,  and 
since  the  Congress  has  under  considera- 
tion the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion for  changes  in  titles  XVIU  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee  that  a  moderate 
approach  for  the  Districts  participation 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  present 
Income  levels  should  be  continued  until 
such  time  as  the  results  of  the  program 
can  be  reviewed  and  the  outcome  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  provisions  of  title 
yrx  become  known. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  the  intention 
of  your  committee  to  review  this  legisla- 
tion after  the  first  year  of  Its  operation, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  eligibil- 
ity standards. 

3.  OrmMINATTON  OF  FINANCIAL  BESOURCES 

The  bill  provides  also  that  in  deter- 
mining the  financial  resources  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  medical  assistance  under  the 
program  assisted  under  title  XIX,  the 
value  of  the  applicants'  real  property,  life 
insurance,  and  other  assets  readily  con- 
verted into  cash  which  may  he  Included 
shall  be  no  higher  than  the  highest  value 
established  by  an  adjoining  jurisdiction. 

In  Maryland,  an  individual  eligible 
under  the  plan  may  ovni  a  home  unless  It 
Involves  a  substantial  investment,  and  as 
much  as  $2,500  In  other  assets  for  a  fam- 
ily of  one  or  two,  plus  $420  for  each  addi- 
tional person.  At  the  present  time.  Vir- 
ginia has  not  submitted  a  plan  for  par- 
ticipation under  title  XIX. 

4.    AUTBUUll    TO    "BUT    IN"    tTNDER    TTTLX    XVin 

The  ftnal  provision  of  H.R.  10964  gives 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  authority  to  enroll 
in  the  title  XVm — medicare — program 
the  aged  medically  needy  of  the  District; 
that  is,  those  persons  who  are  not  en- 
rolled imder  title  XVm  and  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under 
Title  xrx— Medicaid. 

At  preaent,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  adds  $3 
per  month  to  the  cash  payments  to  about 
2,000  of  its  2,200  aged  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  to  defray  the  monthly  cost 
of  their  enrollment  under  the  medicare 
program. 

Legislation  to  further  eunend  the  Social 
Security  Act — H.R.  5710 — is  presently 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  One  provision  of  this 
bill  woxild  permit  the  various  States  to 
"buy  In"  to  the  medicare  program  for  the 


medically  needy  aged  persons,  as  well  as 
for  aged  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  event 
a  State  fails  to  'buy  in"  for  aged  individ- 
uals eligible  for  medical  assistance  there 
would  be  no  Federal  matcliing  for  ex- 
penditures for  services  that  would  have 
been  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  programs — part  B  of 
title  XVIII— had  the  individuals  been  en- 
rolled in  the  medicare  program.  The 
proposal  Is  designed  to  encourage  States 
to  provide  and  maintain  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  coverage  for  all  eli- 
gible needy  aged  persons. 

NEED    FOR    LFCISLATION 

At  public  hearings  conducted  on 
March  14,  April  4.  and  April  18.  1967, 
your  committee  was  advised  that  the 
medical  assistance  program  as  presently 
operated  by  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  although 
quite  extensive,  has  long  left  much  to  be 
desired  In  beth  the  efficiency  and  the 
economy  of  its  operation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment testified  that  although  some  161.- 
000  per.sons  In  the  District  are  eligible 
for  medical  care  at  public  expense  under 
the  Department's  existing  programs,  a 
total  population  of  nearly  260.000  Is  ac- 
tually receiving  care  at  the  city's  expense, 
with  some  100.000  of  these  being  treated 
only  as  medical  emerirencles. 

Most  such  emergency  patients  are 
brought  to  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  for  treatment  and  care.  These 
medical  emergencies  at  best  have  only 
marginal  ability  to  finance  their  own 
medical  expense,  and  while  they  are 
above  the  established  Income  level  the 
vast  majority  of  them  actually  cannot 
aflford  to  pay  for  the  medical  services 
they  receive.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  Illnesses  are  not  treated 
until  they  become  emergencies,  their 
hospital  stays  are  longer  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  average,  and  many  of 
these  persons  find  their  way  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  either  during  or  after  their 
illness.  Furthermore,  this  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  facilities  of  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital. 

This  highly  unsatisfactory  situation 
may  be  remedied  In  large  part,  your 
committee  Is  advised,  by  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  3792.  which  would  establish  a 
system  of  Federal  reimbursement  under 
which  patients  may  go  to  the  private 
physicians  or  dentists  of  their  own  choice 
for  care,  and  the  Health  Department  will 
then  pay  the  bill  according  to  a  previ- 
ously negotiated  rate. 

SCOPE    AND    REIMBURSEMENT    ESTIMATES 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  approximately  179,200 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  eligible  under  the  District's  medical 
assistance  programs,  of  whom  some  105.- 
600  wUl  be  covered  by  Federal  title  XIX 
reimbursement.  Of  this  total  of  179.200 
persons  eligible.  61.300  will  be  under  the 
age  of  21.  91.100  aged  21  through  64.  and 
the  remainder  of  26,800  will  be  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  Health  Department 
informs  your  committee  that  they  esti- 
mate a  continuing  necessity  to  provide 
emergency  medical  care  to  a  total  ad- 


ditional target  population  of  some  80,800 
persons. 

The  total  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
gram has  an  annual  estimated  cost  of 
$32.9  million,  of  which  $2.2  million  is 
reimbursed  from  Federal — Kerr-Mills— 
funds.  This  leaves  a  net  cost  to  the  city 
of  $30.7  million  per  year.  Under  the  title 
XIX  program,  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's medical  assistance  programs  are 
maintained  at  approximately  their  pres- 
ent level.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Federal 
reimbursement  will  be  approximately 
58.25  million  annually,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cost. 

This  would  mean  a  saving  of  some  $6 
million  of  District  of  Colimibla  funds, 
which  will  then  be  available  for  other 
serious  needs  In  the  public  health  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  total  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  fiscal  1967  Is  $56.4  mil- 
Hon.  It  should  be  noted  that  Federal 
funds  which  the  District  is  now  receiving, 
other  than  those  currently  reimbursed 
for  medical  care  provided  to  persons  65 
years  of  age  and  older,  are  not  match- 
able  under  title  XIX.  The  $32.9  million 
cited  as  the  base  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia title  XIX  program  Includes,  as 
stated.  $2.2  million  of  such  funds.  This 
leaves  for  1967  a  District  of  Columbia 
funded  base  of  $30.7  million,  supple- 
mented as  follows: 

MillUmt 
PTograms  of  dollars 

For  services  tnatchable  under  title  XIX, 

medical      assistance      programs      (as 

above)    30.7 

For  services  not  matchable  under  title 
XIX: 
Mental  Health  and  Retardation: 

St.  Elizabeths   Hospital 21.0 

Other  services .7 

Total    - 21.7 

Environmental  health  program .9 

Preventive  services .7 

Medical  care  (contract,  etc.) .7 

Administration  1.7 

Total -.  25.7 
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Total    56.4 

CHILD    HEALTH    CABE 

A  member  of  the  professional  staff  at 
Children's  Hospital  testified  that  it  Is 
Imperative  that  the  health  care  of  the 
Indigent  children  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  become  more  comprehen- 
sive. That  Is,  It  must  Include  continuing 
health  supervision  so  that  early  detection 
of  Illness  may  result  In  early  Initiation 
of  treatment  and  shortening  of  con- 
valescence. It  also  must  Include  more  ex- 
tensive nursing  and  social  services,  pre- 
ventive medical  and  dental  care,  and 
care  directed  toward  treatment  of  psy- 
chological disorders.  It  must  Include  the 
counseling  of  parents  so  that  supersti- 
tion. Ignorance,  and  error  In  child  rear- 
ing can  be  replaced  by  practices  such  as 
will  result  In  a  physically,  mentally,  and 
socially  healthy  child. 

Your  committee  was  advised  that  all 
these  aspects  of  child  health  care  can  be 
carried  out  In  a  more  effective  manner 
under  title  xrX.  This  law  would  allow 
a  freedom  of  choice  for  the  vendor  of 
health  care,  thus  establishing  a  physl- 


cian-famlly  relationship  which  would  be 
Instructive  In  the  population  group  least 
likely  to  have  similar  Relationships  in 
other  aspects  of  their  lives.  In  this  man- 
ner, fear  of  disease  and  suspicion  of  pre- 
ventive measures  can  be  eliminated,  and 
early  detection  of  Illness  would  certainly 
result.  Under  this  system,  there  would 
be  an  integration  of  curative  and  preven- 
tive measures  directed  toward  the  group 
most  In  need  of  them. 

The  committee  was  advised  further 
that  the  staff  at  Children's  Hospital  Is 
limited  by  funds  and  space  In  delivering 
this  tjrpe  of  comprehensive  care  to  many 
of  the  Indigent  families  who  seek  this 
hospital  to  administer  acute  care  to  their 
sick  children.  The  staff  of  this  hospital 
has  experienced  a  "professional  imrest" 
In  not  being  able  to  deliver  this  type  of 
care  to  all  the  patients  making  up  the 
100,000  outpatlent-vlslts  and  61,181  in- 
patient-days  annually.  During  fiscal  year 
1964,    the    hospital    contributed    about 
$230,000  worth  of  health  care  to  eligible 
children  beyond  the   amount  of  reim- 
bursement by  the  medical  services  pro- 
gram of  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department.  In  fiscal  year  1965,  this  con- 
tribution amounted  to  $185,000  of  serv- 
ices, and  In  fiscal  1966,  a  total  of  $282,000. 
This  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  hos- 
pital and  Its  staff  was  necessary  because 
the  Health  Department  Is  not  permitted 
under  present  law  to  pay  the  audited  cost 
of  those  patients'  care. 

In  addition,  each  year  the  hospital  has 
provided  medical  care  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  from  medically  Indigent 
families  for  whom  no  one  accepts  finan- 
cial responsibility.  The  fact  is  that  In  re- 
cent years,  Children's  Hospital  has  oper- 
ated on  a  very  tenuous  basis,  and  at  times 
its  continued  existence  has  been  seriously 
threatened,  due  to  shortage  of  funds. 
Only  through  the  generous  contributions 
of  thousands  of  individuals  In  the  metro- 
politan area  has  this  hospital  been  able 
to  continue  In  operation. 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  In 
order  to  continue  as  a  vendor  of  these 
vitally  needed  services,  Children's  Hos- 
pital must  become  eUgible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  a  title  XIX  program.  This 
would  amount  to  about  $455,000  for  out- 
patient care  and  approximately  $625,000 
for  inpatient  care  of  the  medically  in- 
digent. Reimbursement  In  these  amounts 
will  enable  Children's  Hospital  to  con- 
tinue not  only  as  a  vendor  of  services  to 
the  needy  children  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  also  as  the  specialized  child 
health  resource  which  It  Is  for  all  Infants 
and  children,  rich  or  poor. 

COMMITTEE'S    CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  the  prompt  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  designed  to  bring  the 
District  of  Columbia  Into  the  nationwide 
Federal  health  reimbursement  program 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  amended,  with  a  conservative  orig- 
inal approach  to  the  matter  of  eligibility 
standards  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  a 
year  of  operation.  Is  In  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 

time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

North  Carolina  [Mr.  ■Whttener]  so  he 

may  call  up  the  bill  that  came  from  his 

subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
10783)  relating  to  crime  and  criminal 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  Hoiise  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole?  Does  the 
Chair  imderstand  the  gentleman,  that 
he  objects? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
twy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  an'objection  is  made  at 
this  time,  will  the  bill  be  on  the  floor  for 
argument? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  then  the  bill  will  be  before  the 
House  for  consideration  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.    10783 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLX   I 


SEC.  101.  Section  397  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-140), 
Is  aiAended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"Sec.  397.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  may  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  and  take  into  cusjtody  any 
person  who  commits,  or  threatens  or  at- 
tempts to  commit.  In  the  presence  of,  or 
within  the  view  of,  such  officer  or  member 
any  breach  of  the  peace  or  offense  directly 
prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by  any 
other  law  in  force  In  the  District. 

"(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  force  may  arrest  a  person 
without  a  warrant  U  he  has  probable  cause 
to  beUeve  that  such  person  (1)  has  com- 
mitted any  offense  listed  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  unless  immediately  ar- 
rested, may  not  be  apprehended,  may  cause 
Injury  to  ottiers  or  damage  to  property,  or 
may  tamper  with,  dispose  of,  or  destroy  evi- 
dence. 

"(c)  The  offenses  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  are — 

"(1)  those  offenses  spedfled  In  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901;  Sec- 
tion 80e  (relating  to  assault)  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  2»-504) ,  section  824  (relating  to  imlaw- 
ful  entry)  (D.C.  Code,  aec.  33-3102) ,  and  sec- 
tion 829  (relating  to  receiving  stolen  goods) 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  23-3206) :  and 

"(2)  attempts  to  commit  the  offenses  spec- 
ified In  the  following  sections  of  the  Act  of 
March    3,    1901:    Section    823    (relating   to 


housebreaking)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1801), 
section  826  (relating  to  grand  larceny)  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-2201),  and  section  828b  (relat- 
ing to  unauthorized  use  at  vehicles)  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-2204)." 

TTTLE    II 

Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-301).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  927.  (a)  (1)  A  person  Is  not  respon- 
sible for  criminal  conduct  11  at  the  time  of 
such  conduct  as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  he  lacks  substantial  capacity  either 
to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 

"(2)  The  term  "mental  disease  or  defect' 
does  not  Include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  anti- 
social conduct. 

"(b)  Evidence  that  the  defendant  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  suffered  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  shall  be  admissible  when- 
ever It  Is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  defend- 
ant did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind 
which  Is  an  element  of  the  offense. 

"(c)  (1)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility  Is  an  affirmative  defense  which 
the  defendant  must  establish  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re- 
sponsibility shall  not  be  a  defense  unless  the 
accused  or  his  attorney  flies  with  the  court 
and  serves  upon  the  prosecuting  attorney 
written  notice  of  his  Intention  to  rely  upon 
such  defense.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed  and 
served  (A)  no  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
trial  If  there  has  been  no  court  order  for 
mental  examination  or  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  court  of  the  report  of  the  ex- 
amining physician  If  there  was  a  court  order 
for  mental  examination,  or  (B)  at  such  other 
time  as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit. 
The  court  may  extend  the  time  for  such  no- 
tice In  order  to  prevent  Injustice. 

"(3)  Whenever  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  Is  asserted  as  a  de- 
fense the  prosecuting  attorney  may  demand  a 
trial  by  Jury. 

"(4)  When  the  defendant  Is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responslblUty,  the  verdict  and  the 
judgment  shall  so  state. 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever  a  person  Is  arrested.  In- 
dicted, charged  by  Information,  or  Is 
charged  In  the  JuvenUe  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  for  or  with  an  offense  and, 
prior  to  the  Imposition  of  sentence  or  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  probation, 
it  shall  appear  to  the  court  from  the  court's 
own  observations,  or  from  prima  facie  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  court,  that  the  ac- 
cused Is  of  unsound  mind  or  Is  mentally  In- 
competent BO  as  to  be  unable  to  understand 
the  proceedings  against  him  or  properly  to 
assist  In  his  own  defense,  the  court  may  or- 
der the  accused  committed  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  or  other  men- 
tal hospital  designated  by  the  court,  for 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  court  may  de- 
termine for  examination  and  observation  and 
for  care  and  treatment  If  such  Is  necessary 
by  the  psychiatric  staff  of  said  hospital.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'court' 
Includes  any  officer  empowered  to  commit 
persons  charged  with  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  (Including  such 
laws  which  apply  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia). 

"(2)  If,  after  Buctx  examination  and  ob- 
servation, the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  case  of  a  mental  hospital,  or 
the  chief  psychiatrist  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  In  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital,  shall  report  to  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense 
charged  that  In  hie  opinion  the  accuaed  Is  of 
tiDsound  mind  or  mentally  incompetent,  such 
report  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorise  the 
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court  to  commit  by  order  the  accused  to  a 
hospital  for  the  menially  Ul  unless  the  ac- 
cused or  the  Government  objects,  In  which 
event,  the  court,  after  hearing  without  a 
jury,  shall  make  a  Judlcl.il  determination  of 
the  m«nUl  condition  of  the  accused.  If  the 
court  shall  And  the  accused  to  be  then  men- 
telly  Incompetent  to  sund  trial,  the  court 
shall  order  the  accused  confined  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  111  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (ei  of  this  section 
If  the  court  shall  find  the  .iccused  to  be  then 
competent  to  stand  trt.il.  but  of  unsound 
mind,  the  court  shall  order  the  accused  con- 
flned  to  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  111  pend- 
ing trial. 

"(3)  Tot  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
person  of  unsound  mind  Is  a  person  who  Is 
mentally  111  and  Is  lilteiy  bv  reason  of  such 
Illness  to  cause  Injury  to  himself  or  others 
"(e)  Whenever  an  accused  person  confined 
to  a  hoepltel  for  the  mentally  Ul  Is  restored 
to  mental  competency  In  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  of  said  hospital  the  super- 
intendent shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  indictment  Infor- 
mation, or  charge  against  the  accused  Is 
pending  and  such  certification  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  court  to  enter  an  order 
thereon  adjudicating  him  to  be  competent 
to  stand  trial,  unless  the  iccused  or  the  Gov- 
ernment objects.  In  which  event  the  court, 
after  hearing  without  .i  Jury,  shall  make  a 
Judicial  determination  of  the  competency 
of  the  accused  to  stand  trial. 

••(f)  If  any  person  tried  upon  an  Indict- 
ment or  information  for  an  offense  is  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  excluding  responsibility,  the  court 
shall  order  such  person  to  be  ccnfined  in  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  111  whether  or  not 
such  person  relied  In  such  tr.il  on  the  de- 
fense of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility. 

"(g)    In  the  case  of  any  person   who   has 
been  confined  in  a  hospital  for  the  mentally 
Ul   pursuant  to  subsection    if)    of  this  sec- 
tion, If  |1)   the  superintendent  of  such  hos- 
pital certifies  that    (A)    such  person  h.is  re- 
covered his  sanity.  iB>  In  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent,  such  person  will  not  In  the 
reasonable   future   be   d mgerous   to   himself 
or   others,    and    iC)    in    tne   opinion   of    the 
superintendent,  the  person  is  entitled  to  his 
unconditional    release    from    such    hospital, 
and    (2)    such   certlflcite    Is    filed    with    the 
clerk  of  the  court  In  whu-h  the  peri^-n  w.is 
tried,  and  a  copy  thereof  served  on  the  United 
States  Attorney  or  the  CorporaUon  Counsel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whichever  ofTice 
prosecuted  the  accused,  such  certificate  shall 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  order 
the  unconditional   release   of   the   person   so 
confined  from  further  hosplt.illzatlon  at  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  d.iys  from  the  time  such 
certificate  was  so  filed  and  served;    but  the 
court  In  Its  discretion  may.  or  upon  objection 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall,  after  due  notice,  hold  a  hear- 
ing at  which  evidence  as  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  person  so  confined  may  be  sub- 
mitted,  including   the   testimony   of  one   or 
more  psychlatns's  trom  such   hospital    The 
court  shall   weigh   the  evidence  and.   If   the 
court  finds  that  such   person   has   recovered 
his   sanity   and    will    not    in   the   reasonable 
future   be   dangerous    to   himself   or   others, 
the  court  shall  order  such  person  uncondi- 
tionally released   fr<  m   further  confinement 
In  such  hospital.  If  the  court  does  not  so  find 
the  court  shall  ortler  such   person   returned 
to  such  hospital.  Where    in  the  Judgment  of 
the  superintendent  of  such  hospital,  a  person 
confined  under  subsection   ifi    above  Is  not 
In  such  condition  .is  to  warr.int  his  uncon- 
ditional release,  but  is  in  a  condition  to  be 
conditionally  released  under  supervision   and 
such  certificate  Is  filed  and  ser.ed   as  above 
provided,  such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  court   to  order  the   release 
of   such    person    under   such    conditions    as 


the  court  shall  see  fit  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  such  certificate  is 
filed  and  served  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
provisions  as  to  hearing  prior  to  uncondi- 
tional release  shall  also  apply  to  conditional 
releases,  and.  If.  after  a  hearing  :uid  weigh- 
ing the  evidence,  the  court  shall  find  that 
the  cwnditiun  of  such  person  warrants  his 
conditional  rele.tse,  the  court  shall  order  his 
relea«e  under  such  conditions  as  the  court 
sh.ill  see  fit,  or.  if  the  court  does  not  so  find, 
the  court  shall  order  such  person  returned 
to  sucli  ho.spital. 

•■(hi  If  an  accused  person  Is  acquitted 
solely  on  the  ground  cf  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect excluding  responsibility  and  ordered  con- 
fined la  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  Ul.  such 
person  and  his  estate  shall  be  charged  wUU 
the  expense  of  his  support  In  such  hospital. 
"ill  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  from  establishing  his  eligi- 
bility for  release  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

'•<J)  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
court  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
dpfer.dant  it  any  time  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  verdict  of  not  qullty  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defe  t  excluding  responsibility 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subsectlon.s  (d) 
through  111  of  this  sPcMon  shall  supersede 
in  the  D'.str.c-t  of  Columbia  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  statutes  or  parts  thereof  Incon- 
sistent with  the  section. 

•il)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Information  or  Indict- 
ment in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and. 
except  for  the  provisions  of  subsections  (ai. 
(bl.  and  (ci,  to  proceedings  bro\ight  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Cohimbla." 
Sec  20'2  Nothing  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201  cf  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  section 
928  or  section  929  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901 
(DC  Code,  sees.  24-302.  2*3031.  or  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  In  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  13,  1896  (DC.  Code,  sec  14-308). 
xrrLB  III 
Sec.  301,  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  arrest  or  detain  any  person 
abroad  whom  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve Is  committing  or  has  committed  a 
crirr.e,  and  may  demand  of  him  his  name,  ad- 
dres.s,  business  abroad,  and  whither  he  Is 
going. 

( b )  Any  person  so  questioned  who  falls  to 
Identify  himself  and  explain  his  action  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officer  or  member  (as  the 
case  may  be)  may  be  further  interrogated 
with  respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
detiilned  under  ti.ls  section,  such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any  offi- 
cial record  At  the  end  of  such  detention  the 
person  so  detained  shall  be  released  or  be 
arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime. 
TITLE  rv 
Sec  401.  Section  862  of  the  Act  entitled 
■.An  Act  to  establl.<ih  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC  Code,  sec.  22-703).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  862.  (a)  Whoever  corruptly,  by 
thrc.its  of  force,  endeavors  to  Influence. 
Intimidate,  or  Impede  any  Juror,  witness,  or 
oincer  in  any  court  In  the  District  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  or  bv  threats  rir  foi;-e, 
In  any  other  way  obstructs  or  Impedes  or 
endeavors  to  obstruct  or  Impede  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  therein,  or  wh  «ever 
willfully  endeavors  by  means  of  bribery,  mis- 
representation. Intimidation,  or  force  or 
threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent 
the  communication  to  an  Investigator  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  government  by  any  per- 
son of  Information  relating  to  a  violation  of 
any  criminal  statute  In  effect  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  Injuries  any  person  or  his 
property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  such  in- 
formation to  any  such  Investigator  In  the 
course  of  the  conduct  of  any  criminal  In- 
vestigation, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
H.OOb  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both 

••(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
criminal  lnve.stlgatlon'  means  an  Investiga- 
tion relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  In  effect  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  term  •Investigator'  means  an  Individ- 
ual duly  authorized  by  the  CommLssloners  or 
their  designated  agent  to  conduct  or  engage 
In  such  an  investigation." 
■nTi-E  V 

Sec.  501.  The  deilp.ltlon  of  "crime  of  vlo- 
lence^'  contained  In  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  '■An  Act  to  control  the  possession. 
s;'ile.  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules 
of  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  3.  U*32  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3201), 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
•burglary,"  the  following;  "robbery.". 

TITLE    VI 

Sec.  601.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia".  appro\ed  March  3. 
\'M\  (DC  Code.  sec.  22-501),  Is  amended  by 
In.-iertlng  Immediately  after  •'for  not"  the 
following:  ■less  than  two  years  or". 

Sec  602.  Section  823  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  I  DC  Code,  sec.  22-1801).  Is  amended 
to  read  its  follows : 

•■Sec.  823.  Burglary.— (a)  Whoever  shall. 
either  in  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking. 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
hpartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal 
offense  shall.  If  any  person  l.s  In  any  part  of 
such  dwelling  or  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and  entTlng.  or  enter- 
ing without  breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary 
In  the  first  degree.  Burglary  in  the  first  degree 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  live  years  nor  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"ibi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  la) 
of  this  .section,  whoever  shall,  either  In  the 
night  or  in  the  daytime,  break  and  enter. 
or  enter  without  breaking',  any  dwelling. 
bank,  store,  warehouse,  sliop.  stable,  or  other 
building  or  any  apartn.ent  or  room,  whether 
at  the  time  occupied  or  not.  or  any  steam- 
boat, canalboat.  vf&se!.  or  other  watercraft. 
or  rallro.id  car  or  any  yard  where  any  lum- 
ber, coal,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  de- 
pfL-ilted  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
With  Intent  to  break  pnd  carry  away  any 
part  thereof  or  any  fixture  or  other  thing 
ittiched  to  or  connected  with  the  same,  or 
t<j  comndt  any  crlmln.il  offense,  shall  be 
guilty  of  burglary  In  the  second  degree. 
Burglary  In  the  seconri  degree  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  fifU-en  years." 

Sec.  603.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
■'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia".  appro\ed  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2901).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "six  months"  and  in.serting 
In  lieu  thereof  "four  years". 

Sec  604  Section  869e  of  the  Act  entitled 
••An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code.  Sec.  22-1513).  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(f)   Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
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strued  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of     facie  evidence  of  an  ^Intent  to  disseminate      or  a  be„e;^o    ground  ^^^^^^.^^^^ 


the  purpose  of  encouraging   such  manager,     having  general   knowledge  -        -     ..,  ...v,,        , 

coach    or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill,     know,  or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which     section  which   is  reasonably  susceptible   of 
abllltv    or  diligence  In  the  performance  of     warrants  further  Inspection  or  Inquiry  of,      examination  by  the  defendant;  and 


his  duties." 

Sec.  605.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes"',  approved  July  8.  1932 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3202).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  2.  If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 


the   character  and  content  of   any    article,         "(H)   the  age  of  the  minor. 

thing,  device,  performance,  or  representation         -(c)   n  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to 

described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection     ^  charge  of  violating  subsection  (a)   or  (b) 


which  Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  examlna 
tlon. 

"(3)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  court  In  Its 
Judgment  of  conviction  may.  In  addition  to 
the  penalty  prescribed,  order  the  confiscation 
and  disposal  of  any  materials  described  In 
paragraph    (1),   which  were   named   In   the 


of  this  section  that  the  dissemination  was  to 
institutions  or  individuals  having  scientific, 
educational,  or  other  special  justification  for 
possession  of  such  material. 

"(d)  A  person  convicted  of  violating  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  for 
the  first  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 


anned  with  or  having  readily  available  any     charge  against  such  person  and  which  were     ^0^^.  A  person  convicted  of  a  second  or  sub- 
^^p-^~-o^Ji^^^^^  5oToVsU';e^nTt"tSe°^r^orbrai^°est      sequent  o.ense  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 

or  deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  limited  '^         -  ^  .   _   .      ..      _. 


to.  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  machinegun 
rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife, 
switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy, 
metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may  In 
addition  to  the  pimlshment  provided  for 
the  crime  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
an  Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to  life 
as  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  person  Is 
convicted  more  than  once  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  armed  with  or  having  read- 
ily available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  sawed-ofT  shotgun, 
shotgun,  machinegun.  rifle,  dirk,  bowie  knife, 
butcher  knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor, 
blackjack,  billy,  metallic  or  other  false 
knuckles,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary 
sentence." 

Sec.  606.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC  Code,  sec  22-2001).  is  amended 
to  read   as   follows; 


"(ta)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  any  person  knowingly — 

"(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute, 
or  provide,  to  a  minor — 

"(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body,  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochistic 
abuse  and  which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently 
offensive  because  It  affronts  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  mate- 
rial  for  minors;    or 

■■(11)  any  book,  magazine,  or  other  printed 
matter  however  reproduced  or  sound  record- 
ing, which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  or  which  contains 
explicit  and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or 
narrative  accounts  of  Eexual  excitement,  sex- 
ual conduct,  or  sado-masochistic  abuse  and 
which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently  offensive 
because  It  affronts  prevailing  standards  In 
the  adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  what  Is  suitable  material  for  minors;  or 
■(B)   to  exhibit  to  a  minor,  or  to  sell  or 


of  thfs  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  607.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3105),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  four  years  or  more  than 
ten  years.". 

Sec.  608.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  officer 
or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious  report 
of  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  false 
or  fictitious  report  of  any  other  matter  or 
occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  is  required  to  receive  reports,  or  in 
connection  with  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  force  is  required  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation, knowing  such  report  to  be  false  or 
fictitious;  or  who  shall  communicate  or  cause 
to   be   communicated   to  such   Metropolitan 


•  Sec.  872.  OBScENrrv.-(a)  (1)   It  shall  be         „;"  ^  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket  to,     P°l*"  f^""^'  °'  ,^7  ^^-^f  "'  ^n"'!'',' ^Thl 
unlawful  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a     l^  ^^^  to,  or  to  admit  a  minor  to.  premises      °^'    ^nv    false    Information    concerning    the 


person  knowingly —  whereon  there  Is  exhibited,  a  motion  picture 

"(A)   to    sell,    deliver,    distribute,    or    pro-  show,  or  other  presentation  which.  In  whole 

vide,  or  offer  or  agree   to  sell,  deliver,  dis-  or  In  part,  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 

tribute,    or   provide    any   obscene.    Indecent,  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and  which  taken  as 

or  filthy  writing,  picture,  sound  recording,  a  whole  is  patently  offensive  because  It  af- 

or  other  article  or  representation;  fronts    prevailing    standards    In    the    adult 

'(B)   to  present,  direct,  act  in,  or  other-  community  as  a  whole  ■with  respect  to  what 


w!«e  participate  In  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of,  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  filthy 
play,  dance,  motion  picture,  or  other  per- 
formance; 

■■(C)  to  pose  for.  model  for.  print,  record, 
compose,  edit.  wTlte.  publish,  or  otherwise 
participate  in  preparing  for  publication,  ex- 
hibition, or  sale,  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or 
filthy  wTlting.  picture,  sound  recording,  or 
other  article  or  representation; 

"(D)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide, or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute or  provide  any  article,  thing,  or  de- 
vice which  is  Intended  for  or  represented  as 
being  for  Indecent  or  Immoral  use; 

■■(El  to  create,  buy.  procure,  or  possess 
any  matter  described  In  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs of  this  paragraph  with  Intent  to 
disseminate  such  matter  In  violation  of  this 
subsection; 

"(P)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  any  matter  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph;  or 

'■(G)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  material  represented  or  held  out 
by  such  person  to  be  obscene. 

"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
<E)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
creation,  purchase,  procurement,  or  posses- 
sion of  a  mold,  engraved  plate,  or  other  em- 
bodiment of  obscenity  specially  adapted  for 
reproducing  multiple  copies  or  the  possession 
of  more  than  three  copies,  of  obscene.  In- 
decent,  or    filthy   material    shall    be   prima 


is  suitable  material  for  minors; 
unless  such  person  made  a  reasonable  bona 
fide  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  age  of 
such  minor. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thla 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

"(B)  The  term  'nudity'  Includes  the  show- 
ing of  the  htiman  male  or  female  genitals, 
pubic  area  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full 
opaque  covering,  or  the  showing  of  the  fe- 
male breast  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering  of  any  portion  thereof  below  the  top 
of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of  covered 
male  genitals  In  a  dlscernlbly  turgid  state; 

"(C)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  includes 
act  of  sodomy,  masturbation,  homosexuality, 
sexual  intercourse,  or  physical  contact  wdth  a 
person's  clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic 
area,  buttocks,  or,  If  such  person  be  a  female, 
breast. 

"(D)  the  term  'sexual  excitement"  Includes 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  geni- 
tals when  In  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(E)  The  term  'sado-masochistic  abuse' 
Includes  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  in  undergarments,  a  mask  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
tained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(P)  The  term  'knowingly'  means  having 
a  general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  ta  know, 


commission  of  any  criminal  offense  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  concerning  any 
other  matter  or  occurrence  of  which  such 
Metropolitan  Police  force  is  required  to  re- 
cel\  e  reports,  or  In  connection  with  which 
such  Metropolitan  Police  force  is  required  to 
conduct  an  investlg.itlon.  knowing  such  In- 
formation to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $300  or  by  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
TnxE  vn 

Sec.  701.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1933  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  23-610),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec  10.", 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force  who,  in  accordance  with 
section  397  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  arrests  without  a  warrant  a  per- 
son for  committing  a  misdemeanor  may.  In- 
stead of  taking  him  Into  custody.  Issue  a  ci- 
tation requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District 
of   Columbia    Court    of   General    Sessions. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  person  Is  arrested  with- 
out a  warrant  for  committing  a  misdemeanor 
and  Is  booked  and  processed  pursuant  to  law. 
an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  may  Issue 
a  citation  to  him  for  an  appearance  in  court 
or  at  some  other  designated  place,  and  re- 
lease him  from  custody, 

"(d)  No  citation  may  be  issued  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  unless 
the  person  authorized   to  issue  the  citation 
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court  to  commit  by  order  the  accused  to  a 
hospital  for  the  meniaily  Ul  unless  the  ac- 
cused or  the  Government  objects,  in  *htch 
event,  the  court,  after  bearing  without  a 
jury,  'shall  make  a  Judicial  determination  or 
the  nvenUl  condition  of  the  accused.  If  the 
court  shall  find  the  accused  to  be  then  men- 
tally Incompetent  to  stand  trial,  the  court 
shall  order  the  accused  confined  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  Ul  subject  to  the 
provision*  of  subsection  (e>  of  this  section 
If  the  court  shall  find  the  accused  to  be  then 
competent  to  stand  trial,  but  of  unsound 
mind,  the  court  shall  order  the  accused  con- 
fined to  a  hoepltel  for  the  mentally  111  pend- 
ing trial. 

"(3)  For  purposeo  of  this  subsection,  a 
person  of  unaound  mind  is  a  person  who  Is 
mentally  Ul  and  Is  likely  bv  reason  of  such 
lUneas  to  cause  Injury  to  hlm?elf  or  others 
"(e)  Whenever  an  accused  person  confined 
to  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  111  is  restored 
to  mental  competency  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  of  said  hospital,  the  super- 
intendent shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  In  which  the  indictment.  Infor- 
mation, or  charge  a?alnst  the  accused  Is 
pending  and  such  certification  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  court  to  enter  an  order 
thereon  adjudlcat;n«?  him  to  be  competent 
to  stand  trial,  unless  the  .accused  or  the  Gov- 
ernment objects,  in  which  event  the  court, 
after  hearing  without  a  jury',  shall  make  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  competency 
of  the  accused  to  stand  trial 

"(f)  If  any  person  tried  upon  an  Indict- 
ment or  Information  for  an  offense  is  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  excluding  rei^ponsiblllty.  the  court 
shall  order  such  person  to  be  wnfined  In  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  Ul  whether  or  not 
such  person  relied  In  such  trial  on  the  de- 
fense of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility. 

"(g)   In  the  case  of  any  person  who  has 
been  confined  In  a  hospital  for  the  mentally 
Ul   pursuant  to  subsection    (f)    of   this   sec- 
tion. If  (1)   the  superintendent  of  such  hos- 
pital certifies  that   t  \)   such  person  has  re- 
covered his  sanity,  iBi  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent,  such  person  will  not  in  the 
cciisonable   future   be   dannteroiLs    to   hlm.self 
or   others,    and    (C)    in   the   opinion  of   the 
iuperlntendent.  the  person  is  entitled  to  his 
in-ondltlonil    release    from    such    hospital, 
and    (2)    such   certlfic-ite    Is    filed   with    the 
clerk  of  the  court  In  whl.-h  the  pers:»n  w.is 
tried,  and  a  copy  thereof  served  on  the  United 
Stites  Attorney  or  the  CorporaUon  Counsel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whichever  office 
prosecuted  the  accii.sed.  such  certificate  shall 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  order 
the  unconditional   release  of  the  person  so 
ronflncd  from  further  hospitalization  .it  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  »he  time  such 
certificate  was  so  filed  and  served:   but  the 
court  in  Ita  discretion  may,  or  upon  objection 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall,  after  due  notice,  ho!d  a  hear- 
ing at  which  evidence  as  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  person  so  confined  may  be  sub- 
mitted,  including   the   testimony   of   one   or 
more  psychiatrists  trom  such  hosplt.il    The 
court  shall   weigh    the   evidence   and,   If   the 
court  finds  that  suf-h   person  has   reco\ered 
his  sanity   and    will    not   in   the   reasonable 
future  be  dangerous    to   himself   or  others. 
the  court  shall  order  such  person  uncondi- 
tionally released    fr-  m   further  confinement 
in  such  hospital  If  the  court  do<»s  nr-t  so  find 
the  court  shall  order  such  person  returned 
to  such  hospital.  Where,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  superintendent  of  such  ho.'spltal,  a  person 
confined  under  subsection   if)    above  !s  not 
In  such  condition  as  to  warrajit  his  uncon- 
ditional release,  but  Is  in  a  condition  to  be 
conditionally  released  under  supervision    and 
such  certificate  la  filed  and  ser.ed   us  above 
provided,  such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the  release 
of   such    person    under   such    conditions    as 


the  court  shall  see  fit  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  days  from  the  lime  such  certificate  is 
flled  and  served  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
provisions  as  to  hearing  prior  to  uncondi- 
tional release  sh.ill  also  apply  to  conditional 
releases,  and,  if,  after  a  hearing  and  weigh- 
ing the  evidence,  the  court  shall  find  that 
the  condition  of  such  person  warrants  his 
conditional  release,  the  court  shall  order  his 
relea««  under  such  conditions  as  the  court 
.shall  see  ht,  or,  if  the  court  does  not  so  find. 
the  court  shall  order  suth  person  returned 
to  such  hotpilal. 

•■ih)  If  an  accused  person  Is  acquitted 
solely  on  the  ground  of  mental  dlsea.se  or  de- 
fect excluding  responsibility  and  ordered  con- 
fined m  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  Ul.  such 
person  and  his  estate  shall  be  charged  with 
the  expense  of  his  support  in  such  ho.splWl. 
"Ill  Nothing  herein  conUlned  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  from  establishing  his  eligi- 
bility for  release  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by   a  writ  of  habeas  corpu.s. 

"(J)  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
court  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  verdict  of  not  quUty  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  excluding  responslbUity 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
throuph  il)  of  this  spctlon  shall  supersede 
in  the  D;^tr.ct  of  Columbia  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  statutes  or  parts  thereof  Incon- 
sistent with  the  section. 

"(1)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings broi:ght  by  Inlormatlon  or  indict- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and. 
except  for  the  provisions  of  subsections  lai. 
ibl,  and  (ci,  to  proceedings  brought  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Sec  202  Notlilng  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  section 
928  or  section  929  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901 
(DC.  Code.  sees.  24  302,  24  303 1 .  or  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  13.  1896  (DC.  Code,  sec  14-308). 
Trru:  m 
Sec  301.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  arrest  or  detain  any  person 
abroad  whom  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve Is  commuting  or  has  conunltted  a 
crlir.e.  and  may  demand  of  him  his  nanie,  ad- 
dres.s,  business  abroad,  and  whither  he  is 
going 

(b)  Any  person  so  questioned  who  falls  to 
Identify  himself  and  explain  his  action  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officer  or  member  ( a-,  the 
case  may  be)  may  be  further  interrogated 
with  respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
detained  under  this  section,  such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  In  any  offi- 
cial record.  At  the  end  of  such  detention  the 
person  .,o  detained  shall  be  relea-sed  or  be 
arrested    and    charged    with    a    crime. 

TITLE     IV 

Sec  401  Section  802  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  iDC  Code.  sec.  22-703).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  862.  la)  Whoever  corruptly,  by 
threats  'if  force,  endeavors  to  Influence, 
Intimidate,  or  impede  any  Juror,  witness,  or 
olflcer  m  any  court  In  the  District  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  d'.ttles,  i-.r  by  threats  or  force. 
In  any  other  way  obstructs  or  Impedes  or 
endeavors  to  obstruct  or  Impede  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  therein,  or  who«"ver 
willfully  endeavors  by  means  of  bribery,  mis- 
representation. Intimidation,  or  force  or 
threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent 
the  communication  to  an  Investigator  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  government  by  any  per- 
son of  Information  relating  to  a  violation  of 
any  criminal  statute  in  effect  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  injuries  any  person  or  hU 
property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  such  in- 
formation to  any  such  Investigator  in  the 
course  of  the  conduct  of  any  criminal  in- 
vestigation, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  Investigation'  means  an  Investiga- 
tion relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  in  effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  term  'investigator'  means  an  Individ- 
ual duly  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  or 
their  designated  agent  to  conduct  or  engage 
In  such  an  Investigation." 

TITLE    V 

Sec.  501  The  definition  of  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" contained  In  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  control  the  possession, 
sale,  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules 
of  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  8.  1932  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3201), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
burglary."  the  following:  "robbery," 

TITLE    VI 

Sec.  601.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1'.<01  (DC  Code,  sec.  22-501),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "for  not"  the 
following     'less  than  two  years  or". 

Sec  602.  Section  8'23  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC  Code,  sec.  22-1801),  Is  amended 
to  read  iis  follows : 

"Sec.  82:1.  Burglary.— (a)  Whoever  shall, 
either  m  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
upartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
uecU'd  thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal 
offense  sh.Ul.  If  any  person  Is  In  any  part  of 
such  dwelling  or  sleeping  apartnicnt  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and  entering,  or  enter- 
ing wlth<nit  breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary 
in  the  first  degree.  Burglary  In  the  first  degree 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonmeut  lor  not 
le-s,s  than  live  years  nor  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  In  the 
night  or  In  the  da>time,  break  and  enter, 
or  enter  without  breakin-.  any  dwelling, 
bank,  store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other 
building  or  any  apartment  or  room,  whether 
at  the  lime  occupied  or  not.  or  any  steam- 
boat, canalboat.  vessel,  or  other  watercraft. 
or  rallro.id  car  or  any  yard  where  any  lum- 
ber, coal,  or  other  poods  or  chattels  are  de- 
posited and  kept  for  the  purpo.ie  of  trade. 
with  Intent  to  break  end  carry  away  any 
part  thereof  or  any  fixture  or  other  thing 
attiched  to  or  connected  with  the  same,  or 
to  commit  any  criminal  offense,  shall  be 
guilty  of  burglary  in  the  second  degree. 
Burglary  In  the  second  degree  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years.  ' 

Sec.  603.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  iDC  Code,  sec  22-'2901).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "six  months"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "four  years". 

Sec  604  Section  86ye  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC  Code,  Sec.  22-1513),  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 
"(f)   Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
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strued  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  or  extra  compensation  to  any 
manager,  coach,  or  professional  player,  or 
to  any  league,  association,  or  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  manager, 
coach,  or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
ability,  or  diligence  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties." 

Sec.  605  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  8,  1932 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3202).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous 
or  deadly  weapon.  Including  but  not  limited 
to.  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun, 
rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife, 
switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy, 
metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may  In 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  crime  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
an  indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to  life 
as  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  person  Is 
convicted  more  than  once  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  armed  with  or  having  read- 
ily available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun, 
shotgun,  machlnegun.  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife, 
butcher  knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor, 
blackjack,  billy,  metallic  or  other  false 
knuckles,  then."  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary 
sentence." 

Sec  606.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec  22-2001),  Is  amended 
to  read   as   follows: 

■Sec.  872  OBSCENriY. —  (a)(1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
person  knowingly — 

"(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide, or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute, or  provide  any  obscene,  Indecent, 
or  flithy  WTltlng,  picture,  sound  recording, 
or  other  article  or  representation: 

"(B)  to  present,  direct,  act  In,  or  other- 
wise participate  In  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of.  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  flithy 
play,  dance,  motion  picture,  or  other  per- 
formance; 

■■(C)  to  pose  for.  m(5del  for,  print,  record, 
compose,  edit,  write,  publish,  or  otherwise 
participate  in  preparing  for  publication,  ex- 
hibition, or  sale,  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or 
filthy  wTltlng.  picture,  sound  recording,  or 
other  article  or  representation; 

'■(D)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide, or  offer  or  agre*  to  sell,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute or  provide  any  article,  thing,  or  de- 
vice which  Is  Intended  for  or  represented  as 
being  for  Indecent  or  Immoral  use; 

"(El  to  create,  buy,  procure,  or  possess 
any  matter  described  In  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs of  this  paragraph  with  Intent  to 
disseminate  such  matter  In  violation  of  this 
subsection: 

"(F)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  any  matter  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph;  or 
(Gi  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  material  represented  or  held  out 
by  such  person  to  be  obscene. 

"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
*E)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
creation,  purchase,  procurement,  or  posses- 
sion of  a  mold,  engraved  plate,  or  other  em- 
bodiment of  obscenity  specially  adapted  for 
reproducing  multiple  copies  or  the  possession 
of  more  than  three  copies,  of  obscene.  In- 
decent,  or    flithy   material    shall    be   prima 


facie  evidence  of  an  Intent  to  disseminate 
such  material  in  violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'knowingly'  means 
having  general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to 
know,  or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which 
warrants  further  Inspection  or  inquiry  of, 
the  character  and  content  of  any  article, 
thing,  device,  performance,  or  representation 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
which  Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  examina- 
tion. 

"(3)  When  any  person  is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  court  In  Its 
Judgment  of  conviction  may.  In  addition  to 
the  penalty  prescribed,  order  the  confiscation 
and  disposal  of  any  materials  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  which  were  named  In  the 
charge  against  such  person  and  which  were 
found  m  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  person  at  the  tlmie  of  his  arrest. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  any  person  knowingly — 

"(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute, 
or  provide,  to  a  minor — 

"(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  hvmian  body,  which  deplete 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse  and  which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently 
offensive  because  It  affronts  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  mate- 
rial for  minors;   or 

"(11)  any  book,  magazine,  or  other  printed 
matter  however  reproduced  or  sound  record- 
ing, which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  or  which  contains 
explicit  and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or 
narrative  accounts  of  Eexual  excitement,  sex- 
ual conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and 
which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently  offensive 
because  It  affronts  prevailing  standards  In 
the  adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  what  is  suitable  material  for  minors;  or 

"(B)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor,  or  to  sell  or 
provide  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket  to, 
or  pass  to,  or  to  admit  a  minor  to,  premises 
whereon  there  Is  exhibited,  a  motion  picture, 
show,  or  other  presentation  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and  which  taken  as 
a  whole  is  patently  offensive  because  It  af- 
fronts prevailing  standards  In  the  adult 
community  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  what 
Is  suitable  material  for  minors; 
unless  such  person  made  a  reasonable  bona 
fide  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  age  of 
such  minor. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thla 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

"(B)  The  term  'nudity*  Includes  the  show- 
ing of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals, 
pubic  area  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full 
opaque  covering,  or  the  sho^wlng  of  the  fe- 
male breast  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering  of  any  portion  thereof  below  the  top 
of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of  covered 
male  genitals  In  a  dlscernlbly  turgid  state; 

"(C)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  Includes 
act  of  sodomy,  masturbation,  homosexuality, 
sexual  Intercourse,  or  physical  contact  with  a 
person's  clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic 
area,  buttocks,  or.  If  such  person  be  a  female, 
breast. 

"(D)  the  term  'sexual  excitement'  Includes 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  geni- 
tals when  In  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(E)  The  term  'sado-masochlstlc  abuse' 
Includes  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  In  undergarments,  a  mask  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
tained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(F)  The  term  'kno'wlngly'  means  having 
a  general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know. 


or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants further  Inspection  or  inquiry  or  both 
of— 

"(1)  the  character  and  content  of  any  ma- 
terial described  In  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  sub- 
section which  Is  reasonably  susceptible  of 
examination  by  the  defendant;  and 

"(11)   the  age  of  the  minor. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  an  aCBrmative  defense  to 
a  charge  of  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  that  the  dissemination  was  to 
Institutions  or  individuals  having  sclentlflc, 
educational,  or  other  special  Justification  for 
possession  of  such  material. 

"(d)  A  person  convicted  of  violating  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  for 
the  first  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  A  person  convicted  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  607.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3105) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  by  inaprlsonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  four  years  or  more  than 
ten  years.". 

Sec.  608.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  officer 
or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious  report 
of  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  false 
or  fictitious  report  of  any  other  matter  or 
occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  is  required  to  receive  reports,  or  in 
connection  with  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  force  Is  required  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation, knowing  such  report  to  be  false  or 
fictitious;  or  who  shall  communicate  or  cause 
to  be  communicated  to  such  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  or  any  officer  or  member  there- 
of,,  any  false  Information  concerning  the 
commission  of  any  criminal  offense  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  concerning  any 
other  matter  or  occurrence  of  which  such 
Metropolitan  Police  force  is  required  to  re- 
ceive reports,  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  Metropolitan  Police  force  Is  required  to 
conduct  an  investigation,  knowing  such  In- 
formation to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $300  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

TITLE  vn 

Sec.  701.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1933  (DC.  Code.  sec.  23-610).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  10.", 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force  who,  in  accordance  with 
section  397  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  arrests  without  a  warrant  a  per- 
son for  committing  a  misdemeanor  may.  In- 
stead of  taking  him  into  custody.  Issue  a  ci- 
tation requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District 
of   Columbia   Court   of   General   Sessions. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  person  is  arrested  with- 
out a  warrant  for  committing  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  booked  and  processed  pursuant  to  law, 
an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  may  issue 
a  citation  to  him  for  an  appearance  in  court 
or  at  some  other  designated  place,  and  re- 
lease him  from  custody. 

"(d)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  unless 
the  person  authorized  to  issue  the  citation 
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has  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrested  per- 
son will  not  cause  Injury  lo  f)€ra<ir.8  or  dam- 
age to  property  or  that  he  wiU  malce  an  ap- 
pearance  In   answer    to    the   citation 

"(e)  Whoever  willfully  fal^s  to  appear  aa 
required  In  a  citation,  shall  t>e  fined  not  more 
than  the  maximum  provided  for  the  mis- 
demeanor for  which  such  citation  was  Issued 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
tx>th.  Proeecutlon  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  by  the  proeecutlng  officer  responsible  for 
prosecuting  the  offense  for  which  the  clta- 
Uon  is  Uaued." 

3«c.  70a.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  eetabllah  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved July  26.  1968  (80  Stat.  327)  Is 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"8bc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Ball  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'agency')  which  shall  secure  pertinent 
data  and  provide  for  any  Judicial  officer  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
Issuing  citations,  reports  containing  verified 
Information  concerning  any  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  a  ball  or  citation  determina- 
tion U  to  be  made." 

(b)(1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  |d)  and  le)  aa 
subsectlona  (e)  and  (f).  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
after  subeectlon  ( c ) 

"(d)  The  agency,  when  requested  by  a 
member  or  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  acting  pursuant  to  court  rules  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  citations  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  furnish  to  such  member 
or  officer  a  report  as  provided  in  subsection 

(a)." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section  4  (as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  Including  requiring  the  execu- 
tion of  a  bail  bond  with  sufficient  solvent 
sureties,"  immediately  after  "such  condl- 
Uons". 

Trn.«  vm 

Sac.  801.  (a)  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated 
representatives  are  hereby  authorized  to 
lupervlse  persons  released  Into  their  custody 
In  accordance  with  Judicial  orders  issued 
pursuant  to  section  3146  or  3148  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4(c)  of  the  Act  of  July  26.  1966.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  reports  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  desig- 
nated representatives  with  respect  to  any 
person  released  Into  their  custody  pursuant 
to  section  3146  or  3148  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  The  report  so  furnished  shall 
be  used  only  In  connection  with  the  super- 
vision of  released  persons. 

SBC.  802.  (a)  Section  5024  of  Utle  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strllclng 
out  ",  and  to  youth  offenders  convicted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  offenses  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  not  applicable 
exclusively  to  such  District  and  to  other 
youth  offenders  convicted  in  the  District  to 
the  extent  authorized  under  section  5025  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

(b)  Section  6025  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"I  SOaS.  Applicability  to  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla 

"(a)  tbt  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
Tide  Its  own  facilities  and  personnel  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  youth  of- 
fender* convicted  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  to  contract  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  their  treatment 
and  retutbUltatlon,  the  cost  of  which  may  be 


paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

••(b)  When  facilities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  uuiUed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral tor  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
youth  otTenders  convicted  of  violations  of 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  not  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
coet  shall  be  paid  from  the  Appropriation 
for  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners". 

••(C)  All  youth  offenders  committed  to  in- 
stitutions of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  under  the  sup>ervlslon  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Board  shall  provide  for  their  miUn- 
tenance,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  supervi- 
sion, conditional  release,  and  discharge  In 
conformity  with  the  objectives  of  this  chap- 
ter." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  402  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  6025  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 
•j  5025.  Applicability  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia.•' 

Sxc.  803.  Section  4122  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1(  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (d)  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  •'(d)^'. 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  '•(e)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(2)".  and  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection"',  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  apply  to  the  industrial  employment 
and  training  of  prisoners  confined  In  any 
penal  or  correctional  Institution  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  extent  and 
under  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries. 

'•(2)  The  Board  of  Oommlssloners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may.  without  exchange 
of  funds,  transfer  to  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries any  property  or  equipment  suitable 
for  use  In  f>erformlng  the  functions  and  du- 
ties covered  by  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  section. 

••|3  I  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  3,  1964  (DC.  Code,  sections 
24-451  et  seq  ) ,  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish 
In  the  Treasury  a  correctional  Industries 
fund  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  " 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Section  15 -714(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  smiended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(a)  The  fees  and  travel  allowances  to  be 
paid  any  witness  attending  In  a  criminal 
case  m  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
paid  to  witnesses  who  attend  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

(b)  Section  15-716  Of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "'not  ex- 
ceeding »500  at  any  one  time," 
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Sec  901.  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  commits  any  act  or  en- 
gages In  any  conduct  which  constitutes  an 
otTense  under  provision  of  law  amended  by 
this  Act.  shall  be  sentenced  In  accordance 
with  the  law  In  effect  on  the  date  he  com- 
mits such  acts  or  engages  In  such  conduct. 

Sec.  903  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Oommlssloners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1953  (66  Stat.  834).  The  perform- 
ance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 


gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  903.  If  any  provision  of  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  other  provisions  of  or  other 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provisions  and  amend- 
ments to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  11,  line  19.  strike  out  "Investigation." 
and  Insert  "investigation." ". 

Page  18,  line  21,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  down  to,  but  not  Includ- 
ing, the  period  In  line  23. 

Page  19.  line  18.  strike  out  "undergar- 
mentfl."  and  Insert  '"undergarments  or". 

Page  25.  line  11.  Insert  "violations  of"  after 
"convicted  of". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
legislation  dealing  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem In  Washington,  D.C..  and  many  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  before  us  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse.  There  are  certain  other  sec- 
tions which  should  have  additional  work 
before  enactment  into  law. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WhitenerI  for  his  courtesy  to  me  and  to 
others  on  the  subcommittee  which  pre- 
pared this  bill.  I  was  therefore  surprised 
when  the  bill  went  from  subcommittee 
through  the  full  committee  and  was 
brought  to  the  floor  without  considera- 
tion by  the  full  committee  of  the  bill. 
Memorandums  were  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  circulated  these  to  members  of 
the  full  committee  regarding  some  of  the 
remaining  problems  in  the  bill  and  some 
suggestions  for  additional  provisions. 

I  would  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am 
going  to  support  this  bill  going  to  the 
other  body  with  the  hope  that  hearings 
and  full  consideration  be  given  to  it  by 
that  body.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of 
us  have  filed  separate  views  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  remaining  In  the  present 
proposal.  If  I  believed  there  would  be  ad- 
ditional consideration  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  would  vote 
against  the  bill  or  vote  In  favor  of  a  re- 
committal motion,  but  the  chairman  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  have  firmly 
indicated  they  do  not  want  to  consider 
the  matter  further,  and  none  of  us  want 
to  delay  this  legislation. 

As  a  former  U.S.  district  attorney  and 
as  a  lawyer  In  private  practice,  I  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  the  last  10  years 
of  my  life  working  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  want  to  sound  a  warning  to  those 
who  believe  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the 
police  departments  or  with  the  recent 
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court  decisions.  These  are  a  small  part 
of  the  problem  which  really  stems  from 
a  lack  of  public  attention  to  the  entire 
criminal  law  system  for  over  25  years. 
I  am  enclosing  with  these  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  made  a  month  ago  to  the 
heads  of  the  intelligence  units  of  the 
metropolitan  police  departments  of 
America,  and  Included  with  that  Is  a 
short,  simple  antlcrime  test  which  can 
be  applied  to  most  metropolitan  com- 
mimitles.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  ex- 
amine this  and  sisk  questions  based  on  it 
in  their  local  communities. 

Basically  the  problem  is  one  of  reor- 
ganizing and  modernizing  the  police  de- 
partments with  new  techniques — spend- 
ing the  money  necessary  to  produce  the 
police  departments,  court  systems,  pro- 
bation, smd  correctional  facilities — and 
producing  enlightened  effective  executive 
action.  Simply  stated,  this  means  the 
public  should  turn  Its  attention  and  en- 
ergy to  this  area,  and  if  we  spend  any- 
thing like  the  time  and  attention  on  this 
problem  that  we  do  on  others,  we  would 
soon  reverse  the  present  skyrocketing 
trends. 

These  are  the  immediate  tactical  ef- 
forts that  must  be  made  so  that  we  can 
apply  the  long-range  techniques  which 
are  the  only  real  solution  to  the  crime 
problem.  This  does  not  mean  a  simple 
statement  that  you  can  eliminate  pov- 
erty or  rebuild  ghettos  and  crime  will  dis- 
appear. It  means  spending  time,  money, 
and  effort  on  research  to  determine  the 
catalyst  that  will  turn  a  law-abiding  cit- 
izen Into  criminal  activity.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  most  modern  criminal  ac- 
tivity does  not  arise  from  an  individual 
stealing  to  buy  bread,  but  more  gen- 
erally is  In  the  field  of  a  man  becoming 
completely  frustrated  with  his  existence. 
The  man  who  through  his  family  back- 
ground, educational  background,  and 
yes,  the  color  of  his  skin,  has  been  placed 
In  a  position  where  he  has  no  hope  of 
meeting  any  of  his  legitimate  expecta- 
tions through  the  employment  he  can 
obtain  and  has  no  stake  In  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  He  has  no  home,  no  fam- 
Uy,  no  material  possession,  and  there- 
fore no  motivation  to  maintain  and  be 
a  part  of  the  society  around  him.  When 
this  is  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  apply 
usual  suburban  police  techniques,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  chasm  between  the  people  and 
the  police  department  through  no  indi- 
vidual fault  of  either. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  the  specific 
objections  we  have  to  this  legislation  be- 
cause these  points  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  separate  views  contained  In  the 
report. 

I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  that  my 
comments  and  those  of  many  others  are 
based  not  Just  on  personal  knowledge 
or  on  the  committee  hearings,  but  on 
the  monumental  work  that  has  been 
done  m  the  last  18  months  by  the  Dte- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  and 
the  National  Crime  Commission.  I  am 
very  disheartened  that  we  in  the  House 
have  not  exercised  our  full  Judgment  on 
this  bill  and  on  others  which  can  be 
developed  from  the  tremendous  work 
that  has  been  done  on  this  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  just  state  briefly  that  I  cannot 
see  why  a  very  simple  pistol  registration 


law  should  be  objectionable  to  anyone, 
and  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  we 
would  be  most  happy  to  consider  amend- 
ments or  changes  if  any  portions  of  this 
seem  to  be  inadequate  or  unduly  op- 
pressive. 

One  final  comjnent  on  title  m  of  this 
proposed  bill.  It  may  surprise  the  chair- 
man and  others,  although  it  should  not 
because  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  make 
the  point  in  subcommittee  and  elsewhere, 
that  I  favor  a  statute  allowing  and  de- 
fining police  questioning  of  suspects. 
There  are  presently  statutes  on  the  books 
in  five  States  on  this  matter  and  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  the  proposed  title  m 
is  the  type  of  model  statute  we  want  to 
draft  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  indicated  to  the  subcommittee  and 
I  want  to  state  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
changes  In  the  Mallory  rule  to  allow 
evidence  obtained  from  limited  question- 
ing to  be  used  If  it  were  being  excluded 
from  a  mere  lapse  of  time  under  rule 
5 (a).  I  also  believe  that  street  question- 
ing of  suspects  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances is  a  vital  tool  for  prevention  of 
home  and  street  crime,  and  a  statute 
authorizing  this  type  of  questioning 
under  the  New  York  Code  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
separate  views  further  comment  on  this 
section. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  many  of  us 
that  we  can  develop  in  Washington,  D.C., 
a  model  system  of  law  enforcement.  I 
believe  this  bill  contains  many  sections 
to  improve  and  update  the  criminal  law 
system,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  as  any  sort  of  a  solution 
but  only  that  first  step  in  a  long  journey. 
I  plead  with  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  the  whole 
House  to  not  sit  back  and  say  we  have 
passed  a  crime  bill  and  now  it  is  every- 
one else's  fault  if  crime  continues  to  rise 
in  the  District.  For  example,  we  should 
pass  legislation  which  has  been  suggested 
by  Congressman  Hagan  and  others  to  re- 
move chronic  alcoholics  and  narcotic  of- 
fenders from  the  criminal  law  system  to 
relieve  needed  manpower  and  to  give  hu- 
mane treatment.  We  should  consider  leg- 
islation on  pistols.  We  must  obtain  move- 
ment in  the  U.S.  district  court  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  to  remove  the  tremendous  fel- 
ony case  backlog  which  in  my  opinion 
probably  contributes  to  street  crime  in 
this  area  more  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tough  as 
opposed  to  soft  crime  bill,  nor  hard  as 
opposed  to  easy.  The  words  to  use  are 
"effective"  as  opposed  to  "ineffective." 
Let  us  hope,  my  colleagues,  that  we  will 
really  concentrate  on  this  problem  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  pressing 
domestic  problem  of  our  generation. 

I  include  herewith  an  address  I  made 
before  the  intelligence  units  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police  departments  of  the 
United  States,  on  May  25 : 

COMBA'TINO   CRIKZ  IK   THE    STREETS 

(Address  of  Congressman  Brock  Aoaus,  to 
the  Intelligence  units  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Departments  of  the  United  States) 
It  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  have  the  heads 
of  the  InteUlgence  units  of  most  of  our  ma- 
jor police  departments  as  a  captive  audience. 


First  let  me  say  what  I  am  not  going  to 
say.  This  speech  Is  not  going  to  be  a  regurgi- 
tation of  tired  cliches,  damning  the  Supreme 
Court  or  damning  the  policeman.  I  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  my  life  working  at  various  levels  of  our 
criminal  law  system.  Today  those  of  us  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  are 
drafting  a  comprehensive  antlcrime  bill  In- 
corporating many  of  the  suggestions  I  will 
make  on  local  law  enforcement.  We  are  here 
today  to  attack  America's  most  awesome 
domestic  malady — violent  crime  In  the  homes 
and  streets  of  our  major  cities. 

1  have  made  these  recommendations  avail- 
able to  you  In  shortened  form  as  an  appendix 
to  this  speech.  I  hope  you  will  take  this  with 
you  and  pass  It  along  to  your  Mayor,  Chief  of 
Police,  or  any  other  official  who  might  find  It 
helpful.  If  you  want  to  leave  the  mailing 
address  of  any  of  these  officials,  I  will  be 
happy  to  mall  them  copies. 

Before  getting  Into  the  specifics  of  this 
attack  on  crime,  I  should  put  the  recommen- 
dations which  will  follow  Into  perspective. 
We  cannot  yet  Identify  that  crucial  element 
which  transforms  the  law-abiding  man  Into 
a  violent  criminal  In  our  central  cities.  We 
know  the  criminal  statistically.  We  can  put 
a  profile  on  hU  age,  his  family  background, 
and  his  economic  status.  We  can  In  fact  pile 
up  a  portfolio  of  data  on  the  chronic  of- 
fender. But  we  cannot  Identify  that  catalytic 
agent  which  turned  him  to  crime  In  the 
first  place. 

We  know  that  the  violent  criminal  In  the 
cltlee  is  younger  than  he  used  to  be.  We 
also  know  that  violent  crimes  occur  In  our 
city  ghettos  more  often  than  elsewhere  and 
that  a  great  percentage  of  our  violent  offend- 
ers come  from  ghettos.  But,  for  example,  It 
would  not  be  true  If  we  simply  Inferred  that 
crime  Is  caused  by  poverty.  That  answer  Is 
as  simple  as  It  Is  untrue. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  abandon  the 
cliches  of  old  and.  Instead,  focus  the  re- 
search and  development  skills  of  America 
on  the  question  of  how  to  prevent  crime. 
I  am  hopeful  that  concentrated  study  will 
turn  up  new  ways  to  deter  criminal  activity. 
The  youthful  offender  begins  criminal  ac- 
tivity, probably,  because  of  a  number  of 
reasons  made  more  complex  by  modern  so- 
ciety: 

A  set  of  hopes  and  expectations  are  spread 
before  him  at  a  very  young  age,  brought  on 
by  ever-improving  communications,  and  es- 
pecially television. 

He  finds  out  as  he  grows  Into  adolescence 
that  his  ability  to  meet  these  expectations 
are  severely  limited  by  his  family  back- 
ground, hla  Inability  to  gain  a  good  educa- 
tion, and,  often,  the  color  of  his  skin. 

He  becomes  Increasingly  aware  of  the  bet- 
ter lives  his  fellow  citizens  In  the  suburbs 
have.  He  Is  surroimded  by  wealth  but  does 
not  share  In  It. 

■Whatever  deters  a  man  from  committing 
a  crime  decreases  as  he  begins  to  realize  how 
little  he  has  to  lose  If  caught.  If  he  does  not 
have  a  Job,  owns  no  home,  and  has  no  stable 
family  background,  he  will  take  a  chance 
the  more  middle  class  citizen  will  not  risk. 
This  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate  but 
it  Indicates  the  necessity  for  learning  what 
Is  truly  happening  In  our  central  cities  so 
we  can  provide  true  long-range  solutions 
which  win  reduce  the  production  of  of- 
fenders In  our  central  cities. 

This  Is  not,  however,  the  topic  of  my  speech 
today  because  we  must  first  stop  violent 
crime  In  the  streets  and  homes  of  our  major 
cities  If  our  cities  are  to  survive  at  all.  Crime 
Itself  Is  the  greatest  problem  In  the  debili- 
tated central  areas  of  our  cities.  We  must 
roll  back  violent  street  crime  so  that  perma- 
nent solutions  can  be  pursued.  If  we  do  not 
stop  crime  In  our  streets  and  homes  In  our 
central  cities,  other  Improvements  wlU  be 
useless  because  these  areas  will  become 
walled  off  from  the  rest  of  our  society.  Cltl- 
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zens  are  afraid  to  venture  forth  or  Invest 
their  future  In  these  areas  of  violent  crime. 
Crime  create*  a  wall  aa  high  and  unsur- 
mountable  a«  one  made  of  brlclts  and  mortar. 
For  example.  In  New  York  City  last  week  a 
woman  cab  driver  sximmed  it  up  for  me  very 
well  when  she  said.  "I  don't  go  into  Harlem 
any  more — two  robberies  on  two  trips  are 
enougb  for  me." 

I.    HOW    TO    ESCALATE    THB    WAR    ON     CRIME 

The  criminal  law  system  In  America's  free 
society  has  four  critical  points:  \\)  police 
departments;  (2)  courts;  ,3i  institutions 
for  incarceration;  and  i4)  probation  and 
parole  back  Into  the  community. 

Attached  to  this  speech  is  an  appendix 
containing  a  simple  set  of  test  questions 
which  can  be  directed  toward  any  city's 
criminal  law  system  to  see  if  it  is  really 
functioning.  I  would  suggest  you  take  this 
test  and  apply  It  to  your  city.  Make  It  avail- 
able to  your  public  ofllclals  and  local  media 
so  that  they  can  make  their  own  applica- 
tions of  this  test. 

It  Is  vital  to  stress  that  the  criminal  law 
system  must  be  whole  and  complete  from 
beginning  to  end  like  an  electric  light  cord. 
If  the  cord  Is  frayed  and  does  not  conduct  at 
any  one  place,  the  entire  system  breaks  down. 
More  than  anything  else  I  would  like  to 
emphaslM  to  you  today  that  praising  or 
damning  the  police  department  and  prais- 
ing or  damning  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
solve  the  crime  problem.  As  you  will  see  In 
my  suggestions,  the  police  department  must 
be  modernized.  In  turn,  the  Supreme  Court 
must  gain  new  faith  in  the  pr^ocedures  of 
a  modernized  police  department  so  that  po- 
lice departments  are  not  defensive  and  ossi- 
fied In  their  criminal  prevention  techniques. 
Likewise,  the  couru  should  stop  acting  as  ad- 
ministrators for  the  police  departments.  We 
need  more — not  less — contact  between  the 
courts  and  the  police  departments  so  that 
instead  of  competing  they  each  realize  they 
are  parts  of  a  great  system  even-handed  ap- 
prehension—fair  determination  of  truth  as 
to  violation — enlightened  disposition  of  the 
offender.  All  of  this  is  done  by  the  public  In 
the  public  Interest  so  that  society  can  sur- 
vive. When  It  breaks  down,  civilization  falls 
and  we  have  a  Jungle. 

XI.    SPECtFlC     STEPS 

A.  Police-itreet  opfrattons 
The  department  must  make  a  real  effort  to 
be  Involved  In  the  community.  It  must  adopt 
the  new  special  techniques  m  community  re- 
lations. In  handling  street  crowds,  in  utiliz- 
ing special  tacUcal  units  to  operate  In  hard- 
core neighborhoods,  in  Improving  radio  com- 
munications between  all  unlt«.  from  mobile 
units  to  the  beat  patrolman  through  store 
front  police  ofBces  Police  must  make  their 
presence  felt  In  these  neighborhoods  through 
the  new  techniques  In  apprehen.sl :n.  such  as 
the  use  of  nonle'hal  we:ipons  and  adoption 
of  modern  FBI   Interrogation   techniques. 

There  should  be  better  utilization  of  of- 
ficer time  by  eliminating  many  of  the  social 
babysitting  functions  that  presently  burden 
the  police,  such  as  pr'jceislng  chronic 
drunlu.  nonsupport  cases  and  other  non- 
violent social  offenses  These  sap  a  depart- 
ment's strength  If  appearances  In  court  are 
neceeaary  they  should  be  court  scheduled  to 
avoid  tying  up  large  numbers  of  officers  for 
long  periods  of  Ume  In  Washington.  D  C 
a  program  la  now  developing  for  handling 
chronic  drunks  that  can  remove  40.000  cases 
a  year  from  the  police  and  court  operations. 

B.  Police  odminLitrative  operation   and 
techniques 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  improvements  on 
the  street  must  come  Improvements  In  the 
offlce  and  In  the  supervisory  ranks  and  cen- 
tral ofllces.  Central  dispatching  and  central 
oommunlcattons  must  be  Improved.  Tradi- 
tional "kingdoms"  in  local  precincts  must 
be  eliminated.  The  departments  must  u.se  at- 


torneys  and   administrative   personnel   on   a 
day-to-day    basis    to    cjnimunlcate    changes 
m  the  law  and  new  techniques  to  the  men  m 
the  field    Above  all,  there  must  be  a  change 
In   the   recruiting   and    promotional   policies 
of  the  departments  to  bring  In  the  best  pos- 
sible men  at  higher  pay  and  with  assurance 
of  rapid  promotion    In  Washington.  D    C.  we 
have  advocated  a  starting  pay  to  policemen 
of    $7,500    Instead    of    16.700     (The    present 
starting    pay    Is    »300    less    than    for    a    bus 
driver.)    We   are  advocating   quicker   promo- 
tions  and   I.irge   incre.iSes   In   tot.il    number 
of  personnel  This  does  not  require  thnt  any- 
one be  fired  but  It  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  excellent  professional  lawman  to  be 
recruited  and  advanced  and  mixlernlzes  the 
department.   Better   contact  with   the   com- 
munity 13  gained  by  establishing  new  posi- 
tions  and    by   recruiting    local    boys    These 
men  will  work  better  in  an  area  they  know, 
and   where   they    are   known.   They    produce 
fairness,  knowledge  and  feeling— particularly 
If  minority  groups  are  Involved. 
C  Jw  enile  courts 
Each  of  us  knows,  and  national  statistics 
confirm,  that  the  white  hot  point  of  violent 
crime  Is  now  beginning  to  center  In  the  13- 
to  25-year-old  group,  and  the  heavy  empha- 
sis there  Is  on  those  between  13  and  18   The 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision   In   Gault   v. 
Arizona    holds    that    Juveniles   who   face   In- 
carceration    must    be    accorded    the    same 
criminal  law  protections  granted  to  adult  of- 
fenders.  This   decision   h.LS   two   effects:    ill 
Juveniles  now  have  all  the  basic  criminal  law 
protections     that     adults     have;      and      (2) 
chronic  Juvenile  offenders  should  now  suffer 
penalties     heretofore     reserved     for     adults 
They  should  contli.ue  to  be  separated  from 
the  adult  process,   and   protection   from  an 
early  criminal   record  can  be  preserved,  but 
simple-minded  leniency  because  he  is  under 
21  should  be  stopped.  The  Juvenile  courU.  be- 
cause of  their  secrecv  and  parenUl  appro.ich. 
have  acted   like   swinging  doors   frr   chronic 
offenders   This  must  end    We  should  be  leni- 
ent  rm   the   first   offense    but    we   are   doing 
society   an   Injustice   by   excusing  repeaters. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  juvenile 
facilities  at  Laurel.  Maryland.  I   found  that 
of  the  eight  girls  being  processed  that  day. 
all  had   bijen  through   the  Juvenile  court  at 
least    twice,    and    all    except    two    had    been 
through  the  juvenile  court  between  four  and 
six  tlme.s  Thf  chronic  Juvenile  offender  must 
be  treated  as  the  chronic  adult  offender  and 
removed    from    his   environment   In   the    in- 
terest of  neighborhood  survival. 

D.    Federal.    State,    or    local   prosecutors 

Prosecutors  are  overloaded,  have  difficulty 
recruiting  experienced  help,  are  often  Iso- 
lated from  the  law  enforcement  groups  they 
work  with,  and  are  required  to  try  many 
cases  In  which  no  factual  Issue  Is  Involved. 
For  example.  In  the  office  of  the  chief  pros- 
ecutor In  Washington.  DC  .  trial  attorneys 
are  presently  carrying  a  dally  caseload  of 
90  triable  felony  cases  This  backlog  In  the 
office  has  now  reached  900  pending  felony 
casee.  and  each  month  this  backlog  grows  to 
40  cases.  As  a  result,  chronic  offenders  who 
have  been  released  on  money  or  personal 
recognizance  bond  are  returned  to  their 
nelghborho<xls  for  five  to  seven  months  before 
trial.  Another  result  of  the  backK-g  is  that 
pro6ecut<irs  reduce  felony  charges  to  misde- 
meanors so  that  the  cases  ran  be  disposed 
Some  of  these  offenders  should  clearly  be 
tried  on  felony  charges,  but  they  escape  Im- 
prisonment because  they  arc  not  considered 
as  "dangerous"  as  others  with  pending  court 
cases  On  visiting  the  arraignment  calendar 
In  Washington  a  m^^^nth  ago.  I  personally  ob- 
served one  offender  who  had  a  prior  record, 
was  Indicted  for  armed  robbery,  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon  and  burglary,  leave  the 
courtroom  under  a  personal  recoRnlzance 
bond  with  a  statement  that  "a  trial  date 
would  be  set  later  " 


The  results  of  this  can  be  dramatically 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  what  happened 
lu  Washington.  DC.  for  fiscal  year  1965: 
25.000  felonies  were  reported;  6,000  arrests 
occurred;  3  800 — no  paper;  1,526 — Indicted; 
931— convicted:  716— plea;  265— by  trial— 
90"^  appeal — 20 '^„  reversed. 
E.  Defense  of  the  chronically  accused  arid 
nonuealtny 

Modern  criminal  law  requires  representa- 
tion of  every  defendant  When  this  Is  left  to 
the  tiny  number  of  available  local  criminal 
lawyers,  or  to  the  hastily-recruited.  Inex- 
perienced, court-appointed  noncriminal  law- 
yers, the  result  in  appalling.  In  some  cases, 
lawyers  drag  cases  ou  to  trial  because  they'll 
get  a  higher  fee.  In  others,  green  civil  law- 
vers  will  demand  an  unnecessary  trial  be- 
cause they  feel  guilt-bound  to  provide  the 
offender,  though  guilty  as  sin.  with  a  defense. 
The  answer  is  a  public  defender  system  of 
experienced  criminal  trial  lawyers  lor  the 
Indigent.  This  can  produce  more  rational 
decisions  as  to  whether  a  factual  "Issue" 
exists  which  must  be  tried. 

F.  The  criminal  courts 
Criminal  courts  have  long  been  the  step- 
child of  the  American  Judicial  system.  As  a 
result  they  are  understaffed  and  overloaded. 
The  most  common  cliche  about  the  courts, 
however.  Is  not  true — and  that  ih  that  they 
are  all  overworked. 

Cleveland  has  one  of  the  worst  big  city 
criminal  backlogs  in  the  country  with  1.049 
criminal  cases  pending  as  of  March  27th. 
The  accused  In  Jail  wait  eight  to  ten  months 
to  go  to  trial,  and  defendants  out  on  ball  can 
wait  longer.  Yet  Cleveland  closes  down  its 
courts  for  the  entire  month  of  August.  Pitts- 
burgh Judges  take  two  months  off  during 
the  summer.  Chicago,  which  has  the  biggest 
backlog  in  the  country,  has  114  new  court- 
rcxams,  but  on  a  typical  day  less  than  half  of 
these  courtrooms  are  In  use.  On  my  recent 
vis:t  to  the  District  Court  In  Washington. 
D  C  ,  on  a  Friday.  I  found  that  the  courts 
worked  a  four-day  week.  Fridays  are  reserved 
by  most  Judges  for  motions,  which  take  a 
couple  morning  hours  at  most. 

Court  administrators  and  the  white  light 
of  publicity  are  needed  so  we  will  know  what 
the  true  situation  Is  In  each  court  and  can 
de.il  with  It  forthrlghtly. 

G  Incarceration  facilities 
In  this  country,  the  term  "correctional 
Institution"  is  a  misnomer.  For  the  most 
part,  American  Incarceration  facilities  are 
not  designed  to  rehabilitate.  Ratlier.  they  are 
holding-tanks  where  amateurs  become  pro- 
fessional criminals.  The  lack  of  correctional 
facilities  Is  a  glaring  example  of  our  neglect 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  problem.  The 
Lorton.  Maryland,  men's  reformatory  Is  a 
classic  example  Here  the  prisoner  Is  under 
too  much  security  for  most  and  not  enough 
for  some.  In  such  a  restrictive  atmosphere 
no  rehabilitative  process  can  take  place.  In 
contrast,  the  youth  corrections  center  has  a 
very  adequate  outer  double  fence  arrange- 
ment but  the  men  inside  all  move  freely 
aboxit  except  those  who  are  a  re.il  security 
risk.  As  a  result  maximum  security  people 
are  under  true  restraint  and  others  are  un- 
der sufficient  restraint  so  that  escape  Is  diffi- 
cult while  rehablUtallon  Is  possible. 

We  have  not  even  scratched  the  surface  in 
correctional  programming.  What  can  be  done 
to  remove  offenders  from  the  central  core 
city  Into  variable  type  restraint  where  the 
Individual  will  be  treated  "^cording  to  hli 
risk  to  the  community?  We  know  It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  remove  convicted  felons 
from  their  neighborhood  environments  for 
long  periods  of  time;  otherwise  their  re- 
peated and  unpunished  crimes  would  have  a 
cancerous  effect  on  their  community.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  maximum  se- 
curity incarceration  Is  the  proper  punish- 
ment Punishment  should  be  dealt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  crime  and  the  relative  poe- 
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Blblllty  of  rehabilitating  the  criminal.  Pun- 
ishments should  run  the  gamut  from  work 
release  programs,  to  minimum  security 
camps,  to  medium  security  institutions,  to 
maximum  security  institutions— these  for 
hardened  felons  only. 

H.  Probation  and  parole 
Probation  and  parole  are  also  misnomers. 
In  most  of  the  country,  probation  and  parole 
are  really  less  expensive  methods  for  handling 
offenders  than  maintaining  them  In  institu- 
tions, and  parole  has  become  like  a  depart- 
ment store  escalator  which  can  only  hold  so 
many  people.  When  somebody  comes  In  at 
the  bottom,  somebody  must  get  out  at  the 
top.  This  results  In  releasing  many  offenders 
who  do  not  In  fact  belong  back  In  the  com- 
munity. In  addition,  when  parolees  return  to 
the  community  they  receive  little  or  no 
parole  officer  guidance.  For  example,  the 
parole  officers  In  the  Washington.  D.C.  area 
carry  as  many  as  300  cases  and  are  unable 
to  do  more  than  Interview  each  man  once 
a  month.  This  system  has  simply  broken 
down.  It  will  take  time,  money,  and  dedicated 
people  to  repair  It. 

/.  Day-to-day  prevention 
The  day-to-day  prevention  of  crime  trans- 
lates Into  a  heavy  emphasis  on  police  con- 
tact with  the  community.  The  officers  In 
dally  contact  should  be  drawn  from  the 
community  In  which  they  will  work.  Com- 
munity support  Is  given  In  most  areas  be- 
cause the  community  has  a  stake  In  good 
law  enforcement.  Community  support  ie 
withdrawn  In  other  areas  because  the  com- 
munity has  no  stake  In  bad  law  enforce- 
ment. Community  support  Is  obtained  by 
deeds,  not  words,  and  a  community,  as  we 
all  know,  must  help  police  Itself. 

In  Washington,  DC.  the  14th  Precinct  Is 
In  a  "hard"  area  but  Its  relationship  with 
the  community  Is  very  good.  Its  roll  room 
Is  used  for  community  meetings.  Its  grounds 
have  athletic  facilities  open  to  the  public. 
It  maintains  reserves  w^ho  are  men  living  In 
the  area.  All  of  this  Is  the  work  of  a  fine 
captain  who  made  up  his  mind  ten  years 
ago  that  the  police  would  be  part  of  this 
community. 

J.  Long-range  solutions 
As  I  mentioned  In  my  opening  remarks, 
I  believe  an  exhaustive  study  must  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  root  causes  of  violent 
crime  In  our  cities.  As  Henry  David  Thoreau 
once  said : 

"For  the  thousands  who  are  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil,  there  Is  only  one  going  to 
the  roots." 

We  need  to  know  motivations  for  crime 
because  only  If  we  know  these  will  we  know 
the  deterrents  to  crime.  And  only  then  can 
we  formulate  techniques  for  breaking  the 
criminal  pattern  once  established.  The  first 
»tep.  however.  Is  to  let  everyone  know  that 
crime  will  not  be  tolerated  In  any  part  of  our 
cities,  rich  or  poor.  The  low-Income  neigh- 
borhood Is  a  part  of  our  civilized  society,  and 
we  will  not  abandon  It. 

K.   Conclusion  I 

We  In  the  federal  government  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  national  police  force.  We  realize 
that  you  are  the  vanguard,  that  the  attack 
on  crime  must  be  carried  out  by  you  In  your 
local  departments.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  federal  government  provide  national 
Institutes  for  you  where  you  can  meet  to  ex- 
change new  Ideas  on  law  enforcement.  It  Is 
also  necessary  that  the  federal  government 
provide  a  clearinghouse  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  knowledge  about  criminal  activity.  It 
Is  also  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  pro- 
vide grants-in-aid  to  local  police  depart- 
ments, as  we  do  for  other  city  agencies,  and 
that  we  make  available  scholarships  and 
money  for  those  who  want  to  pursue  their 
profession  of  law  enforcement.  "To  this  end  I 
have  Introduced  HM.  9369,  "Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967," — to  assist  local 


government  by  grants  for  law  enforcement; 
HJl.  9368 — to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice;  H.K.  9366— to  provide 
assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of 
higher  eduction  in  law  enforcement.  On  the 
local  level  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
are  now  finishing  what  I  hope  will  be  a  good 
overall  law  enforcement  bill. 

I  am  one  of  a  growing  number  of  public 
officials  who  want  you  to  know  that  we  sup- 
port you.  All  we  ask  In  return  is  that  you 
pxallce  your  own  departments  and  destroy  the 
sacred  cows  of  so-called  traditional  old-time 
law  enforcement.  In  this  day  of  vaulting 
crime  rates,  we  cannot  afford  to  use  cliches, 
to  protect  old-time  law  enforcement,  or  to 
spend  our  time  damning  the  Supreme 
Court.  Everything  else  Is  going  modern  and 
our  criminal  law  system  must  also. 

Our  greatest  domestic  challenge — yours  as 
law  officers  and  mine  as  a  legislator — Is  to 
solve  the  grave  crime  problem  within  the 
boimdarles  acceptable  to  a  free  society.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  sitting 
idly  by.  We  must  act  now  to  bring  our  police 
methods,  our  courts,  our  probation  and  pa- 
role system,  and  our  prison  systems  Into  the 
1970 's  so  that  our  cities  will  achieve  their 
goal  of  becoming  a  cultural,  aesthetic  and 
social  haven  for  our  citizens.  The  full  flower- 
ing of  the  achievements  of  our  free  society 
and  our  Industrial  genius  can  then  reach  Its 
fruition  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country. 

Appendix. — Congressman    Brock    Adams' 
Anticrime  Test 

(There  are  ten  major  areas  within  the 
criminal  law  system  which  have  a  direct  and 
casual  relationship  to  crime  rates.  If  any  of 
these  areas  breaks  down,  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem must  compensate,  and  If  enough  weak- 
ening occurs  the  crime  rate  will  Increase  ac- 
cordingly. If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  each 
question  below,  your  community  Is  coming 
to  grips  with  the  crime  problem.  Negative 
answers  Indicate  major  areas  which  are  al- 
lowing crime  to  grow  In  your  community.) 

I.    POLICE-STEEET    OPERATIONS 

Does  your  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
have  an  effective  relationship  with  the  hard- 
core, central  city  areas  utilizing  local  area 
recruitment,  specially  trained  men  for 
crowd  control.  Individual  street-to-head- 
quarters communications,  and  utilization  of 
new  pacification  techniques  such  as  non- 
lethal  weapons? 

n.    POLICE    administrative    operation    AND 

TECHNIQUES  >^ 

Does  your  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  fill  authorized  va- 
cancies and  thereafter  provide  an  opportu- 
Ity  for  advanced  education  and  rapid  pro- 
motion to  attract  young  men  to  the  profes- 
sion of  police  work  from  all  strata  of  the 
community?  Does  your  police  system  pro- 
vide for  access  by  the  public  to  make  com- 
plaints and  does  It  provide  day-to-day  legal 
and  administrative  advice  for  the  men  In 
the  department?  Do  department  heads  In 
your  police  force  readily  accept  change  when 
change  means  Improvement? 

ni.    JUVENILE   COURTS 

Is  your  court  calendar  current  and  does 
the  court  remove  chronic  Juvenile  offenders 
from  the  community  for  substantial  periods 
of  time? 

IV.    PROSECUTORS DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

Are  your  prosecuting  officials  current  and 
do  they  resist  breaking  down  felonies  to 
lesser  charges?  Do  they  spend  time  working 
closely  with  the  Police  Department  to  give 
help  and  advice  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

V.    DEFENSE    OF   THE   CHRONICALLY    ACCUSED    AND 
NONWEALTHT 

Do  you  have  a  public  defender  system  to 
defend  indigents  with  adequately  prepared 
and  experienced  criminal  trial  lawyers  as 
opposed  to  an  Inadequately  prepared  crimi- 
nal lawyer  or  drafted  and  Inexperienced  civil 


lawyer?  (The  unprepared  or  Inexperienced 
lawyer  will  badly  clog  the  criminal  trial  sys- 
tem and  often  produce  an  Improper  result.) 

VI.  THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS 

Is  your  municipal  and  trial  court  calendar 
current  and  are  dangerous  felony  suspects 
moved  from  apprehension  to  trial  within  30 
days?  Are  adequate  sentences  being  given 
to  chronic  violent  offenders? 

VII.     INCARCERATION     FAdLITIES 

Are  your  institutions  modern,  providing 
both  maximum  and  minimum  security  sec- 
tions for  a  division  of  oftenders?  Do  they 
provide  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation 
programs,  work  release  systems,  and  other 
alternatives  which  can  separate  offenders 
from  society  without  placing  them  for  long 
periods  In  maximum  security? 

VIII.     PROBATION     AND     PAROLE 

Are  offenders  being  released  at  a  proper 
time  and  when  paroled.  Is  proper  supervi- 
sion given  them  so  the  community  Is  pro- 
tected? Are  prisoners  paroled  because  they 
deserve  It.  not  because  of  Inadequate  Insti- 
tutional space  or  because  of  a  mechanical 
time  formula  which  returns  unsupervised 
felons  to  the  central  city  prematurely? 

IX.     DAY-TO-DAY     PREVENTION 

Do  you  have  a  broadly-based  citizens  com- 
mittee working  with  the  police  on  central 
city  problems,  such  as  securing  Jobs  for 
young  people,  publicizing  shortcomings 
within  the  system,  aiding  parole  officers,  and 
forming  block  clubs  to  Improve  slum  neigh- 
borhoods? 

X.  LONG-RANGE  SOLUTIONS 

Do  you  have  a  statewide  planning  group 
to  update  your  criminal  code,  to  study,  and 
thereafter  to  advocate  adequate  police  train- 
ing programs  and  to  work  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  in  determining  the 
root  causes  of  crime  in  your  specific  crime 
"hot  sp>ots"? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  was  coming  into 
work  this  morning  I  heard  a  radio  ac- 
count of  this.  I  know  those  are  not  always 
full  and  complete,  but  the  point  made 
was  that  4  hours  was  too  long  a  time 
to  hold  an  individual  prior  to  arraign- 
ment. 

As  a  former  district  attorney,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  our  police  are 
people  who  do  not  want  to  hold  anybody 
without  cause.  If  they  have  cause,  that  is 
certainly  not  a  long  length  of  time. 

I  took  the  floor  to  mention  that  all  the 
recommendations  I  have  seen,  including 
this  bill,  failed  to  point  the  finger  where 
it  has  to  be  pointed,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  courts  bound  by  it,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

We  have  tried  every  way  in  the  world 
to  find  some  outsdde  reason  for  this  wave 
of  crime.  Unless  we  give  to  our  oflRcers 
the  right  to  hold  somebody,  with  prob- 
able cause— and  they  have  probable 
cause,  or  they  would  not  hold  them — and 
unless  the  courts  put  the  general  welfare 
of  the  public  ahead  of  these  newly  found 
individual  rights,  this  thing  is  going  to 
get  worse.  When  one  reads  that  a  bank 
has  been  robbed  five  times  in  18  months 
in  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia,  I  believe  it 
indicates  we  ought  to  study  this  matter 
to  make  the  control  stronger,  if  I  may 
say  so  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  right.  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  as  a  former  U.S.  attorney 
took   the  floor  on   this,   because,   as  a 
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former  U.S.  district  attorney.  1  have  also 
had  aome  recent  experience  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  great  problems.  I  want  to 
l?olnt  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, with  title  ni  Is.  If  you  exam- 
ine the  District  of  Coliunbla  police  regu- 
lations, this  makes  it  more  dl£Qcult  for 
them  to  stop  a  man.  The  second  point  is 
with  regard  to  the  4  hours  that  are  in- 
volved. This  4-hour  time  period  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  statutes  passed 
for  stop-and-frisk  laws  in  New  York, 
Delaware.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  we  believe  will  be  one  of 
the  ways  to  start  proper  questioning  on 
the  street.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  support  a  questioning  section  in  the 
bill.  My  problems  are  set  forth  in  the 
s^Tarate  views.  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
give  the  gentleman  the  memorandum  we 
supplied  to  the  subcommittee  showing 
this  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the    proper    interrogation    rather    than 

beneficial. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  did  Interrupt  him  because  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  his  integrity. 
experience,  and  knowledge  In  these  areas 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  his  statement  on 
it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  follow  on 
with  that  and  state  that  I  addressed  the 
Intelligence  Units  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Departments  of  America  less  than 
3  weeks  ago  on  this  point.  One  of  the 
basic  solutions  we  must  proceed  with  Is 
reorganizing  and  modernizing  the  police 
departments. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  finish  on  this 
point  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Simply  stated,  what  we  are  trying  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Is 
that  this  bill  is  a  small  step  in  many 
ways.  Public  attention  has  to  go  to  the 
whole  spectrum.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on 
the  court  system.  One  of  the  problems  in 
Washington,  D.C..  at  the  present  time  is 
not  the  period  of  questioning  as  much 
as  It  is  the  fact  that  you  have  a  6-  or 
8-month  waiting  period  before  felons 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  are 
brought  in  as  suspects  and  have  their 
case  set  for  trial  as  a  felony  matter  to 
appear  before  the  court.  It  is  a  straight 
matter  of  calendar  and  time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  as  having  passed  an 
act  recently  that  confused  or  repealed 
the  so-called  stop-and-frisk  law? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  There  are  five  States 
that  have  a  stop-and-frisk  law.  The  par- 
ticular sections  that  are  involved — and  I 
will  call  them  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion if  he  wants  to  look  at  them — are 
Massachusetts  in  section  98<a).  Rhode 
Island  chapter  7.  New  York  section 
180(a) .  I  do  not  have  the  New  Hampshire 
section  with  me. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  I  might  say  so  to  the 
gentleman  as  a  former  attorney  general 
of  New  Hampshire  for  more  than  8 
years,  we  have  the  4-hour  law  In  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  we  have 


never  had  trouble  with  it  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1941,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  law  you  have  in  New  Hampshire  is 
what  is  known  as  a  stop  law.  which  is 
similar  to  the  stop-and-frisk  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  That  provides — and 
many  people  lose  track  of  it  in  the  emo- 
tions which  are  aroused  over  this  ques- 
tion— that  there  is  no  rule  against  stop- 
ping an  individual  on  the  street  and  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  has 
committed  or  is  about  to  commit  a  spe- 
cific crime  and  asking  him  questions 
such  as  what  his  name  is.  what  he  is  do- 
ing, and  where  he  is  going.  The  problem 
you  reach  here  is  you  change  the  rules 
and  provide  for  detention  against  a 
man's  will.  No  matter  what  you  call  it,  it 
becomes  an  arrest,  and  the  Mallory  rule 
begins  to  apply. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  May  I  observe  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  exactly  what  we 
have  in  Ne\*-  Hampshire.  We  do  permit  a 
detention  for  investigaUon  for  up  to  4 
hours,  but  if  you  do  not  charge  the  per- 
son after  the  4  hours  are  over,  there  is  no 
arrest  record  permitted.  We  have  never 
had  any  diflBculty  with  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  very  pleased  for  him.  I  think 
he  is  ver>'  fortunate  with  this,  as  he  has 
not  had  the  version  of  the  Mallory  rule, 
section  5'ai.  applied  to  the  4-hour  pe- 
riod, having  had  the  suspect  held  for 
that  period  under  5'ai.  I  would  like  to 
mention  this,  also:  There  are  Immediate 
technical  problems  that  have  to  be  han- 
dled. I  agree  we  need  statutory  changes. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  suggested  here, 
such  as  arrest  for  misdemeanor  without 
a  warrant  and  use  of  citations,  are  to  re- 
lieve police  manpower 

But.  if  we  do  not  spend  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  upon  research  as  to 
what  turns  a  law-abiding  citizen  into  a 
criminal,  then  we  are  wasting  our  time 
in  these  areas 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  example — and  I  shall 
just  use  this  as  an  example  and  not  an 
answer — we  do  not  know  the  catalyst 
that  causes  this  in  the  central  metropoli- 
tan area  We  do  know  that  men  do  not 
.steal  for  bread  and  money;  we  do  know 
that  men  do  engage  in  criminal  activity 
because  they  cannot  obtain  their  legiti- 
mate activities  and  expectations  from 
the  jobs  they  can  hold  and  other  activi- 
ties which  they  can  perform 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  caused  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Sometimes  it  Ls  the 
job  Involved  Sometimes  it  is  the  family 
background.  Sometimes  it  is  a  lack  of 
education.  .And  yes.  sometimes  It  is  be- 
cause of  discrimination,  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin.  When  thlo  occurs  in  the 
central  metropolitan  areas,  we  find  that 
we  be^iin  to  have  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  come  from  suburbia  and 
small  areas  and  who  have  been  prose- 
cutors and  district  attorneys  in  those 
areas  have  entirely  different  problems 
than  those  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  In 
other  words,  when  you  employ  police 
techniques  that  look  well  in  suburbia 
and  compare  them  with  the  factors  that 
work    in    the    metropolitan    area,    this 


creates  a  chasm  between  the  police  de- 
partment and  the  individuals  in  that 
area.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
viduals— it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  police- 
man and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
suspect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  do  in  these  areas, 

I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
section  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject  that  we  have  had  performed 
a  monumental  work  in  this  area  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission 
report  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  spend  the  necessary  time  imple- 
menting that  report. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  plea  is  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  omnibus 
crime  bill  and  that  the  House  will  say. 
"We  have  done  our  job  and  it  Is  up  to 
somebody  else,"  because  it  is  not.  I  say 
this  because  there  are  many  things  left 
to  do. 

We  tried  to  work  out  some  kind  of  gun 
control  law  prohibition  as  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall.  I  am  not  for 
national  legislation  against  guns  and 
legislation  to  tell  innocent  citizens 
whether  or  not  they  can  have  a  gun.  But 
I  will  say  that  there  is  some  type  of  leg- 
islation which  we  can  pass  in  this  area, 
and  that  is  legislation  to  require  people 
to  register  their  guns,  but  no  test  re- 
quired. Then  establish  a  prohibited  class 
with  reference  to  narcotics  addicts,  al- 
coholics, and  ex-felons,  and  through  this 
type  of  legislation  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  various  weapons  which  are  In  the 
hands  of  these  individuals  when  these 
weapons  are  taken  from  a  home  or  a 
Uquor  store,  if  they  have  been  registered. 
In  other  words,  you  can  trace  them  and 
when  another  felony  occurs  you  have 
an  automatic  track 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus,  you 
have  an  automatic  device  to  tie  together 
those  crimes  and  those  individuals.  This, 
I  would  apply  only  to  pistols  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

But,  let  us  do  It  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
because  we  cannot  begin  to  rehabilitate 
rmrcotics  addicts  and  alcoholics,  unless 
we  undertake  to  do  it  in  the  civil  process 
rather  than  the  criminal  process.  Why 
should  we  do  this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
mentioned  the  backlog  in  the  nimiber  of 
cases  now  pending  in  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  as  running  up  to  40,000 
cases  and  thus  Jamming  that  court  to  the 
point  to  which  it  has  been  described  as 
"swimming  in  litigation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  handle  it  in 
that  way.  However,  if  we  give  them  the 
manpower  and  the  supporting  staff- 
clerical  staff— it  will  be  much  more 
effective 

One  final  comment,  and  I  would  direct 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  reference  to  6p)eciflc  problems 
In  title  in  of  this  bill. 

In  our  opinion — and  by  that  I  say  it 
is  shared  by  a  number  of  others — when 
the  detention  takes  place,  you  will  have 
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a  great  problem.  That  Is  why  we  wanted 
this  report  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice before  we  enacted  this  bill. 

The  present  regulations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  provide  that  the  police  can 
stop — and  I  will  read  you  subsection  1: 

Persons  encountered  under  susplciouB  cir- 
cumstances, but  where  ttiere  is  no  probable 
cause  for  arrest,  should  be  stopped  and  in- 
terrogated, but  not  detained  against  their 
wlU. 

Will  this  statute  become  an  overlay  on 
this  or  will  it  preempt  it  and  say  that 
you  must  only  stop  for  probable  cause? 
We  do  not  know. 

Under  the  Mallory  rule  will  the  evi- 
dence obtained  during  the  4-hour  period 
be  allowed  as  evidence,  or  will  it  be 
tainted  as  is  the  fruit  of  a  poisonous 
tree? 

I  would  point  this  out  to  the  House, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
have  24-hour  magistrates,  and  a  man 
who  Is  picked  up  on  the  street  here  can 
be  picked  up  and  held  for  as  many  as  8, 
10.  12,  or  14  hours  before  he  can  be 
taken  before  the  magistrate.  But  the 
court  of  appeals  here  have  held  you  can 
only  use  so  much  of  that  time  for  ques- 
tioning, and  if  they  start  that  period  of 
time  to  run  when  they  are  picked  up 
then  you  may  knock  out  evidence  that 
would  otherwise  be  held  admissible  dur- 
ing this  5-hour  period. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
Just  say  this:  I  hope  there  will  be  addi- 
tional legislation  proposed  to  handle 
some  of  these  problems.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  spend  some  time  on  these  mat- 
ters and  then  bring  It  back  for  a  con- 
ference, so  that  maybe  we  can  iron  out 
the  problems. 

I  also  hope  the  Etepartment  of  Justice 
will  come  in  and  bring  in  a  report  on 
these  sections,  and  on  some  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

I  would  just  finish  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  going  to  check  to  see 
whether  the  increase  in  salaries  for  the 
police  department  has  been  put  In.  If 
it  has  not,  I  am  going  to  say  right  now,  as 
soon  as  I  am  finished  I  am  going  to  draft 
that  up  to  increase  salaries  from  $6,700 
to  $7,500.  and  to  have  a  master  patrol- 
man's rank,  which  means  If  you  have 
so  many  years  of  college  then  you  can 
receive  a  step-up  in  amount,  so  that  we 
can  start  to  modernize  the  department. 
I  suggest  also  that  It  is  best  to  wait 
to  see  if  the  other  body  goes  along  with 
additional  bills  so  that  we  can  put  addi- 
tional money  in  the  police  department  so 
that  we  can  modernize  it.  Perhaps  we 
can  consider  this  further  later  on  In  the 
year. 

I  hope  the  other  bills  which  have  been 
suggested  will  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
seriously  contend  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try  should  not  be  subjected,  with  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  to  detention  for  investi- 
gation on  probable  cause  for  a  4-hour 
period,  for  example,  when  the  police  of- 
ficer has  probable  cause  that  the  Individ- 
ual has  committed  a  crime?  Does  the 
gentleman   seriously    suggest    that   the 


Miranda  case  prohibits  that  kind  of  a 
situation  until  an  arrest  has  been  made? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  certainly  say  two 
things:  First,  you  arrest  him  when  he  is 
detained  against  his  will  smd  that  imder 
the  Miranda  ruling  you  can  hold  him, 
but  if  you  do  hold  him  the  evidence  you 
obtain  will  be  stricken  If  Miranda  is  not 
followed. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  that  I  vrtll 
take,  It  will  not  be  possible  to  go  into  a 
broad  background  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons for  tills  type  of  legislation.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  the  committee  re- 
port which  sets  forth  some  cold,  hard 
facts  which  make  up  one  of  the  most 
shameful  stories  of  human  conduct  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
in  three  Congresses,  when  the  matter  of 
crime  and  this  legislation  we  have  here 
today  for  the  most  part,  have  been  talked 
about,  discussed,  witnesses  have  testified, 
conferences  have  been  held,  I  believe  33 
staff  and  member  conferences  have  been 
held  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  89th  Congress, 
I  say  to  you  we  have  had  about  all  the 
discussion  we  should  need. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  again,  as  has 
been  customary  by  those  who  oppose  do- 
ing something  about  crime,  has  raised 
the  Issue  of  the  bill  not  having  had  ade- 
quate consideration.  This  was  presented 
last  year  by  some  of  those  who  urged  a 
veto  of  the  legislation  that  we  passed. 
They  said  it  was  the  closing  days  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  adequate  consid- 
eration had  not  been  given  to  the  bill 
even  though  it  had  been  under  serious 
study  for  two  full  Congresses. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  answer  two  questions. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  will  if  the  gentle- 
man will  make  them  brief,  because  I 
believe  he  has  already  talked  at  great 
length  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  first  question  Is  this: 
Are  there  a  series  of  new  sections  In  this 
proposed  bill  which  were  not  In  the  bill 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Every  one  of  which 
was  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  and  which  the  committee 
accepted. 

I  am  going  to  get  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
have  another  question. 

Mr.  WHITEN ER.  What  Is  the  other 
question? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  other  question  Is 
this:  How  much  time  was  spent  In  the 
full  committee  In  consideration  of  this 
blU? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  in  return? 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  understand? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No. 

Mr.  "WHTTENER.  One  single  thing? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Not  a  thing. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man complaining  about? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  we  spend  greater 
time  on  it  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  chance  to  know  what  Is  In 
It  whether  I  proposed  it  or  someone  else. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  And  the  gentleman 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  committee's 
time,  he  has  examined  witnesses  and  he 
has  been  given  every  opportunity.  So  he 
has  no  complaint  now. 

The  gentlemsm  from  Washington  has 
criticized  the  full  committee  procedure. 
If  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  do  not  know  what 
is  in  this  bUl,  I  think  then  we  might  just 
as  well  give  up. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, has  again,  as  was  done  in  the 
subcommittee,  undertaken  to  confuse 
title  in  of  this  bill  with  the  so-called 
stop-and-frisk  law. 

This  was  a  constant  contention  that 
we  had  In  the  subcommittee  and  I  think 
we  made  It  clear  to  the  gentleman  that 
our  committee  two  Congresses  ago  re- 
jected the  idea  of  any  stop-and-frisk 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  gun 
control  legislation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  sent  up  a  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman embraced  and  after  we  examined 
the  witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  they  saw,  even  though  they  did 
not  just  come  right  out  flatfootedly  and 
say  so,  that  we  had  all  the  gun  control 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  we 
now  need. 

Then  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
Hagan  intoxication  bill.  I  thought  It  was 
made  very  clear,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  gentleman  had  any  other  under- 
standing of  it,  that  since  that  bill  was 
before  another  subcommittee,  our  sub- 
committee would  not  bother  with  It  and 
would  leave  it  to  them.  So  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  that  is  mentioned. 

Thp  gentleman  mentions  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  Department  of  Justice 
view  is  on  the  application  of  title  III  or 
Its  effect  in  the  light  of  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  been  in  constant  discussion  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  during  the 
conference  last  year  with  the  other  body 
and  we  had  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  criminal  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  testify  before 
our  subcommittee  to  give  us  their  views 
on  it. 

Then  we  get  the  same  old  argument 
about  increasing  police  pay  as  being  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history 
about  that. 

Just  in  the  last  Congress,  before  our 
subcommittee,  when  we  had  pay  raise 
legislation  there,  we  had  the  head  of  the 
District  government  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  testifying  that 
any  increase  above  3.2  percent  in  police 
salaries  would  be  unwarranted. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress 
raised  those  salaries  about  9  percent — or 
9.9  percent  I  believe  on  the  average. 

So  we  did  our  share  on  that.  So  let  us 
not  raise  this  issue  that  this  committee 
has  not  done  what  It  should  do  in  the 
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matter  of  police  pay.  We  would  have 
raised  them  more.  I  am  sure,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  threat  that  It  would  do  such 
violence  to  the  budget 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  my 
frtend.  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
but  I  note  in  his  minority  views  he  talks 
about  the  section  on  Insanity  being  so 
bad.  He  says  that  this  is  the  reason  it  is 
so  bad — that  it  makes  insanity  an  affirm- 
ative defense. 

But  yet,  one  of  the  titles  in  this  bill,  the 
obscenity  title,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  and  I  atrreed  to.  after 
it  was  presented  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  specifically  creates  two  affirm- 
ative defenses.  So  I  do  not  know  why  that 
is  so  bad. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  bill  which  will  not 
solve  all  of  the  crime  problems,  but  it  will 
help  to  solve  those  problems  This  bill 
will  not  meet  the  problem  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross! 
mentioned  earlier  about  2.5.000  felonies 
being  committed  in  1  year  and  yet  only 
981  felons  were  convicted  It  will  not 
meet  that  problem  but  it  will  Increase  the 
punishment  for  some  of  those  who  are 
convicted.  I  believe  it  will  have  a  deter- 
ring effect  upon  criminals  and  upon 
those  who  engage  in  crime  regularly. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  live  in  a  city 
where  good,  law-abtding  citizens  have  to 
wear  a  mask  and  a  hood  in  order  to  come 
out  and  testify  In  public  abiut  what  has 
happened  to  them  in  their  pliices  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  think  it  Is  a  disgrace  and  one  wMch 
should  cause  all  of  us  to  cret  away  from 
this  nit  plckir.kj  and  squeami.sh  talk 
when  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  bank  aprears  on  television,  as 
one  did  last  week,  and  announces  that  his 
firm  was  goinz  to  have  to  close  their 
bank  because  of  robberies.  I  think  It  Is  a 
terrible  Indictment  of  all  of  us,  whether 
we  are  for  this  legislation  or  whether  we 
are  those  who  nit  pick  at  it;  and  also 
when  a  good  Jewish  woman  here  in  the 
heart  of  this  city  was  shot  down  like  a 
dog  as  she  stood  In  her  jewelry  store  on 
Wednesday  or  Thur.sday  of  last  week  by 
hoodlums  who  wander  atxiut  this  town 

Then  someone  savs,  'Let  us  worry 
about  holding  them  for  4  hours." 

The  Department  of  Justice  came  In 
with  what  Is  title  I  of  this  bill  and  they 
said  that  they  thought  we  should  pass 
this  bill,  which  would  srive  police  officers. 
when  they  have  probable  cause  to  bclicv.- 
that  one  has  committed  a  crime,  the 
richt  to  pick  him  up  Til'e  III  says  that 
after  you  pick  iiim  ur>  you  can  talk  t  .i 
him.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say  that 
there  is  somethini^  wronsc  about  that 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  who 
lives  or  moves  in  this  area  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  almost  any  step  to  do 
something  about  the  crime  situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  K'entle- 
man  from  Washincton 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
whether  or  not  he  believes  the  Mallory 
rule  would  be  suspended  during  the  4 
hours? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  I  can  answer  it  very 
briefly.  The  Mallory  rule  was  based  upon 


rule  5' a'  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  This  legislation  will  be  a 
direct  legislative  act  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  Con- 
gress can  do  away  with  a  rule  of  crim- 
inal procedure  by  legislative  act 

When  you  talk  about  Miranda,  you  are 
talkini,'  about  a  different  matter,  because 
that  case  wt'P.t  off  on  constitutional 
grounds.  This  bill  does  not  affect  Mi- 
randa. 

It  is  .said  here  that  in  .some  way  we 
have  been  derelict.  This  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  more  than  a  2-to-l  vote, 
as  I  .said,  on  two  occasions — and  I  hope 
today  will  make  the  third  occaj^ion — has 
shown  its  feehn^'  that  .scmethint;  should 
be  done  about  crime  In  the  Dustrict  of 
Columbia  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  my 
fr.ends.  that  I.  for  one,  am  willim?  to  try 
to  do  somethintr  about  it.  We  have 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  means  no  more  to  me 
than  It  does  to  you.  But  I  can  say  to  you 
that  it  means  a  lot  to  these  fine  little 
women,  such  as  the  little  Jewish  lady 
who  was  shot  down  the  other  day,  and 
shopkeepers  such  as  the  little  Greek  man 
who  was  found  in  a  clump  of  hedges 
near  the  Capitol  practically  beaten  to 
death,  and  many  others  who  have  been 
senou.sly  affected  by  criminal  conduct. 

Mr  H.\Ri^H,A  Mr  -Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  H.\RSH.^  If  there  is  any  question 
about  the  Miranda  decision  affecting 
title  III  of  the  bill,  can  or  cannot  that 
problem  be  remedied  by  merely  requiring 
the  police  to  t:ive  the  Miranda  warnins' 

Mr.  WHITENER  If  this  bill  should  In 
some  way  upset  those  ori  nnal  instruc- 
tions that  have  been  given  to  the  police- 
men. I  .see  nothing  here  to  prevent  them 
from  ::ivi:ig  further  oral  guidance  or 
written  guidance  to  Uiem 

Mr  H.^RSHA.  In  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  there  are  several  new  sec- 
tions Ln  this  bill,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
new  sections  that  are  in  the  bill  are 
identical  with  sections  that  appear  in 
the  administration  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced by  t.he  gentleman' 

Mr  WHITENER  That  is  correct  They 
were  adopted  in  this  bill  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  complaining  about  our  going 
along  with  him.  He  just  does  not  agree 
with  us  on  other  provi.'ions. 

Mr  HUNT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman view 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  Ui  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne^v  Jersey. 

Mr  HUNT.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  like  his  forthright 
statement  about  this  nit  picking  I  per- 
haps am  one  of  the  most  qualified  men 
in  the  House  on  criminology.  I  spent  28 
years  in  criminal  investigation  When 
you  spoke  of  nit  picking  you  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head  Our  difficulty  today 
is  that  we  have  not  handcuffed  crim- 
inals; we  have  handcuffed  the  police,  and 
they  are  restricted  in  every  way.  shape, 
or  form  by  tho.se  persons  who  .seek  social 
reforms  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
good  citizen  It  is  about  time  that  we  In 


this  country  began  to  realize  that  crime 
is  rampant,  and  either  we  shall  take 
strong  deterrent  action  or  we  shall  go  the 
way  of  all  previous  nations. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  publicly  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
well-grounded  arguments,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  statement 
which  he  has  just  made  in  support  of  and 
in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  believe  that  he  and  his  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Conmiittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  deserve  the  admira- 
tion and  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  American 
people  for  the  action  which  has  been 
taken. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  this  bill  is  explained  by  one  of  its 
principal  advocates,  a  man  of  consider- 
able experience  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
courts  in  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  sends  him  to  this  body.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
WHITENER  I  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr  WHITENER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
bill  is  it  po.ssible  to  detain  a  person  on 
grounds  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
justify  his  arrest? 

Mr  WHITENER.  Of  course  not.  The 
bill  uses  the  words  "i^robable  cause."  In 
fact,  there  was  some  aruument  on  that 
point,  as  to  v.hefher  we  should  have  gone 
to  language  quite  so  strong.  This  is  the 
American  law  Institute  formula,  the 
model  code  provision,  with  the  exception 
of  the  4-hour  provision.  It  is  what  the 
ALI  has  developed. 

Mr  WIGGINS  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. IS  It  possible  to  arrest  a  person 
without  a  warrant  for  a  misdemeanor 
not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  ask  it  another 
way  Ba.sed  on  the  probable  cause  alone, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  arrest  a  suspect  for  a  misde- 
meanor violation? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
note  in  the  Ramseyer  section  of  our 
committee  report — and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  much  time — we  have  dealt 
with  that  by  showing  existing  law  as 
compared  to  the  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  ask  the  question 
more  directly:  Is  it  possible  for  an  ofB- 
cer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  detain 
a  suspect  because  of  probable  cause  of 
violating  a  misdemeanor  section? 

Mr.  WHITENER  May  I  read  the 
gentleman  the  present  law: 

ISec  397  The  several  members  of  the  po- 
Uce-force.    including    the   commissioners  oX 
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police,  chall  have  power  and  authority  to 
immediately  arrest,  without  warrant,  and  to 
take  Into  custody  any  person  who  shall 
commit,  or  threaten  or  attempt  to  commit, 
in  the  presence  of  such  member,  or  within 
his  view.  a;iy  breach  of  the  peace  or  offense 
directly  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by 
any  law  or  ordinance  In  force  in  the  District, 
but  such  member  of  the  police-force  shall 
immediiitely.  and  without  delay,  upon  such 
arrest  convey  la  person  such  offender  before 
the  proper  court,  that  he  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.] 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  section,  but  the  detention  section 
has  been  subject  to  much  debate.  The 
present  law  requires  only  probable 
cause  and  does  not  require  that  the  of- 
fense l>e  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Under  this  proposed 
section,  this  is  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute model  code  provision.  Of  course,  in 
the  different  States,  in  the  different 
jurisdictions,  they  do  not  agree  on  the 
length  of  detention,  but  they  agree  with 
the  principle  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute provision. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  permit  the  police  de- 
partment or  the  police  officers  to  make 
an  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor  that  has 
not  been  committed  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer.  It  must  be  committed  in  his 
presence  or  he  must  have  a  warrant. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  his  presence.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude,  may  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  committee  which 
has  worked  so  dilieently  on  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  District,  including  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  now  file  dissenting 
views.  I  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  their  contribution  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

We  are  here  today  in  the  Capital  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  where  for  60 
consecutive  months  we  have  had  an  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  violent  and 
serious  crime. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress acted,  and  acted  with  some  force. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  be  some 
force  in  that  direction,  even  though  were 
I  free  to  invoke  my  own  mind  I  would 
prefer  to  write  much  stronger  legislation. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  for  the  third  time 
in  three  consecutive  Congresses,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  asking  this  body  to  approve 
a  bill  designed  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  appalling  problem  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  and 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  can- 
not be  overstated.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  reached  a  point  where  law-abid- 
ing citizens  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
using  its  public  streets  and  parks  for 
fear  of  their  personal  safety.  Nor  can 
they  find  this  safety  in  the  city's  stores, 
churches,  places  of  amusement,  or,  even 
in  their  own  homes. 
The  shameful  statistics  are  all  too  elo- 


quent. Since  1957,  the  incidence  of  seri- 
ous crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  shown  a  steady  increase,  and  in  May 
of  1967  this  figure  showed  an  increase 
of  41  percent  over  the  same  months  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  to  personal 
safety  which  faces  every  citizen  in  Wash- 
ington— the  risk  of  assault,  robbery, 
rape,  even  murder — this  crisis  of  law- 
lessness poses  a  real  threat  also  to  the 
economic  lifeblood  of  the  city.  Its  busi- 
ness people  both  large  and  small.  Busi- 
nesses of  all  types  suffer  major  financial 
losses  each  year  through  theft  and  van- 
dalism, and  small  merchants  live  in  fear 
for  their  lives  as  well  as  their  property. 
Many  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
by  the  ever-increasing  reign  of  crime 
which  has  become  the  pattern  of  life 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  Board  of 
Trade  recently  conducted  a  cost-of -crime 
survey  of  35  major  firms  doing  business 
in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area, 
which  shows  losses  of  cash,  merchan- 
dise, and  property  damage  resulting 
from  robberies,  burglaries,  and  planned 
thefts.  It  does  not  include  losses  result- 
ing from  shoplifting  and  pilferage. 
These  35  firms  reported  that  in  the  year 
1966  their  losses  from  these  sources  to- 
taled $503,000,  of  which  approximately 
$26,000  occurred  In  Virginia,  $109,000  in 
Maryland,  and  the  staggering  sum  of 
$296,000  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

At  public  hearings  on  this  proposed 
legislation  conducted  by  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  this  year,  testimony  was 
submitted  showing  this  appalling  pic- 
ture in  detail.  We  were  informed  that 
since  1965,  there  have  been  more  than 
250  armed  holdups  of  liquor  stores  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  course  of 
which  four  merchants  were  murdered. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  countless 
burglaries,  window  breakings,  larcenies, 
and  assaults,  as  a  result  of  which  many 
liquor  stores  In  the  District  can  no  longer 
obtain  insurance. 

The  District  of  Columbia  automobile 
dealers  report  practically  no  traffic  on 
their  showroom  floors  after  dark.  The 
dealers  in  the  city  cite  tremendous  mone- 
tary losses  through  theft  of  cars,  tires, 
batteries,  wheels,  accessories,  and  other 
equipment  from  the  open-air  lots  on 
which  cars  are  both  stored  and  offered 
for  sale.  As  a  result,  automobile  dealers 
in  recent  years  have  been  relocating  In 
the  suburbs  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  Washington  Area  Trucking  As- 
sociation reported  that  one  of  its  mem- 
ber companies  in  the  District  has  suf- 
fered 12  break-ins  within  the  past  2  years, 
and  two  armed  robberies  In  the  past 
few  months.  In  one  of  these,  the  cashier 
was  pistol-whipped  and  severely  Injured. 
Neither  of  these  crimes  has  been  solved. 
Another  member  company  has  lost  more 
than  $5,200  in  four  thefts  within  the 
past  month,  again  with  none  of  the  cases 
solved. 

The  Washington  Building  Congress 
states  that  they  dare  not  leave  any  con- 
struction site  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unprotected.  This  expense  of  hiring 
watchmen  and  guards  is  added  to  in- 
crease in  building  costs.  One  member 
reports  that  theft  and  vandalism  in  his 


business  continue  to  increase,  and  that 
not  only  will  the  thieves  take  anything 
movable,  but  they  rip  out  pipes  from 
within  the  walls  to  sell  the  copper  tub- 
ing. 

A  new  apartment  building  in  South- 
east Washington  was  90  percent  rented 
shortly  after  completion,  and  most  of 
the  shops  in  connection  with  it  were  let. 
when  the  neighborhood  began  to  be 
plagued  with  disturbances  and  lawless- 
ness. Today,  merchants  refuse  to  rent 
the  remaining  store  space,  and  the 
apartment  building  itself  is  only  20-per- 
cent occupied.  The  owner  hired  two  re- 
tired policemen  as  watchmen,  and  when 
one  of  these  apprehended  a  suspect  on 
the  property,  before  police  could  arrive 
neighborhood  residents  beat  the  watch- 
man severely  and  released  the  suspect. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  owner 
of  this  building  has  been  forced  to  go 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  building  has 
been  turned  back  to  FHA. 

For  some  reason,  school  construction 
projects  seem  particularly  attractive  to 
young  hoodlums,  who  systematically  loot 
and  destroy  property.  As  a  result,  one  of 
the  largest  construction  firms  in  Wash- 
ington now  refuses  to  bid  on  school  con- 
struction, and  some  insurance  companies 
will  no  longer  insure  construction  com- 
panies that  build  schools  in  certain 
neighborhoods  in  the  city.  In  fact,  we 
are  told  that^t  is  getting  increasingly 
difficult  for  builders  to  get  adequate  in- 
surance on  District  of  Columbia  building 
projects  of  any  kind,  and  the  rates  have 
increa.sed  accordingly. 

And  so  the  testimony  continued,  as  wit- 
ness after  witness  testifying  for  the  drug- 
stores, the  printing  industry,  the  hotel 
business,  the  service  station  business,  the 
banks — a  cress  section  of  the  city's  en- 
tire commercial  life — painted  this  grim 
picture  of  the  plight  facing  the  business 
people  in  the  city  which  has  become  a 
mecca  for  criminals.  The  situation  may 
be  graphically  summarized  by  the  fact 
that  the  dollar  cost  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  year  1966 
was  in  excess  of  $9  million. 

The  responsibility  for  the  restoration 
and  maintaining  of  law  and  order  in  the 
Nation's  capital  rests  primarily,  of 
course,  upon  two  entities:  the  police  and 
the  courts  of  the  city. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  of  the  highest  cah- 
ber.  Its  personnel  is  able,  conscientious, 
and  well  trained,  and  its  administration 
is  both  capable  and  dedicated.  However, 
this  excellent  force  cannot  effectively 
perform  the  vital  work  of  apprehending 
violators  of  the  law  in  the  District,  under 
certain  handicaps  which  seriously  im- 
pede its  efforts.  The  most  serious  of  these 
problems  is  that  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  personnel.  Today  there  are  331 
vacancies  in  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Department. 

This  situation  exists  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  enlist  the  services 
of  qualified  young  men,  despite  an  at- 
tractive salary  scale,  and  also  because 
the  resignation  rate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  force  is  one  of  the  high- 
est among  major  U.S.  cities. 

High  among  the  reasons  for  this  dan- 
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gerouB  shortage  of  police  personnel  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  hardship 
and  danger  inherent  in  police  work.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966,  for  example,  there 
were  181  cases  of  assaults  against  police- 
men In  the  District.  Including  two  homi- 
cides. It  Is  true,  of  coxirse,  that  this  la  a 
hazard  Incident  to  police  work  every- 
where. It  Is  also  true  that  all  large  cities 
are  finding  It  difficult  to  recruit  qualified 
young  men  for  this  work.  In  the  EMstrlct 
of  Columbia,  however,  this  Is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  major  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  difficulty  in  recruitment  and 
retention  of  young  men  for  the  police 
force. 

Important  among  these  factors  are  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  convic- 
tions In  the  District  courts,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners"  or- 
der prohibiting  investigative  arrests,  the 
fact  that  In  making  an  arrest  a  District 
of  Columbia  police  officer  faces  the  very 
real  danger  of  a  successful  lawsuit 
against  him,  or  of  being  fired  by  reason 
of  complaints  brought  against  him  for 
"brutality,"  and  the  Commissioners'  vir- 
tual ban  on  the  use  of  police  dogs  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  crime-ridden  pre- 
cinct In  the  city.  These  and  other  prob- 
lems, which  I  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  the  police- 
man's life  one  of  frustration  and  harass- 
ment. 

This  proposed  legislation  promises 
some  real  help  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia pcdlce  force  in  certain  of  these  prob- 
lem areas,  by  providing  for  a  realistic 
procedure  for  the  detention  of  suspects 
for  questioning  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
4  hours  when  probable  cause  exists  to 
believe  that  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  also  by  providing  at  least  the  legal 
means  for  more  realistic  treatment  of 
criminals  in  the  courts 

As  for  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumMa.  despite  the  efforts  of  some  very 
fine  and  conscientious  judges,  the  cold 
fact  remains  that  convictions  and  realis- 
tic sentences  for  criminal  acts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  far  too  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  Mallory  and  Ehirham  rules 
have  seriously  hampered  the  work  of 
these  courts  in  recent  years,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  H  R.  10783  will  great- 
ly Improve  U^e  two  areas  of  difficulty. 
It  also  will  provide  help  to  the  courts  in 
providing  Increased  maximum  sentences 
In  certain  areas  of  serious  crime,  and 
ftiifo  the  first  meaningful  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict against  the  traffic  in  obscene  litera- 
ture and  other  materials. 

I  wish  to  state  at  this  point,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  forceful 
and  far  reaching  as  I  emd  my  colleagues 
hope  they  will  prove  to  be,  will  not  serve 
alone  to  eliminate  this  scourge  of  law- 
lessneaa  which  today  pervades  this  Capi- 
tal City  of  the  world's  greatest  Nation. 
The  beet  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  laws  to  curb  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  supple- 
mented by  changed  attitudes  toward 
crime  in  certain  vital  areas. 

For  example.  It  appears  obvious  that 
the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia  Parole  Board 
should  l^eoome  far  more  realistically 
guided  in  the  matter  of  releasing  crimi- 
nals from  prison  on  parole.  In  recent 
m<Hiths,  it  Is  apparent  that  this  Board 
has  grown  far  more  lenient  In  these  cases 


than  the  dictates  of  good  judgment  can 
justify  Far  too  frequently,  we  read  In  the 
newspapers  of  crimes  committed  In  the 
District  by  parolees  with  long  and  vicious 
records  of  criminal  acts,  whose  freedom 
to  prey  further  on  decent  citizens  hardly 
seems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  mv  earnest  conviction  that  law 
and  order  will  be  restored  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  only  when  all  those  respon- 
sible for  law  enforcement  In  the  city — 
the  courts,  the  police,  the  Parole  Board, 
the  Board  of  Comml-ssloners — become  as 
tough  as  the  criminals.  When  crlmirials 
know  that  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood 
of  swift  and  severe  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds,  then  and  only  then  will  there 
be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  city's 
crime  rate 

Thus,  after  much  study  and  effort,  we 
members  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee submit  this  bill  to  our  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  ask  its  approval,  in  the 
hope  that  the  legal  tools  It  provides  for 
the  better  control  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  u.sed  wisely  and  effectively, 
to  the  end  that  the  good  citizens  of  this 
city  may  enjoy  once  more  the  freedom 
from  fear  which  Is  their  rightful  heritage. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  is 
mentioning  some  of  the  results  of  crime 
liere,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  atten- 
tion in  his  presentation  as  well  as  his 
work  with  the  committee. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
did  not  mention  one  of  the  areas  about 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  that  is  pub- 
lic housing  or  housing  for  the  people  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman,  having 
served  on  the  subcommittee  with  some  of 
us.  knows  that  we  have  provided  and  have 
been  very  diligently  Insisting  upon  ade- 
quate housing.  But,  yet,  according  to  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
our  committee — I  believe  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Realtors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — stated  that  the  Green  Valley 
project,  a  public  housing  project  with 
350  units  available  for  rent,  that  109  of 
them  are  now  vacant  because  of  vandal- 
Ism  and  that  people  are  afraid  to  live 
there  because  of  vandalism. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Well.  I 
was  making  reference  to  that  particular 
housing  development  In  my  remarks 
earlier,  before  the  gentleman  asked  me 

to  yield.  

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think  It  Is 
adso  significant  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
this  same  witness  testified  that  since 
1956  there  had  been  only  six  prosecu- 
tions for  vandalism  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  course.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  Is  concerned 
about  that  as  others  of  us  are. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  As  Judge 
Pine  pointed  out  In  his  minority  report 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission's study  and  report,  there  had 
only  been  1,000  convictions  out  of  27,000 
charges,  and  hence  the  chances  were  27- 
to-1  that  the  vandal  would  get  off  scot 
free  In  the  District  for  the  commission 
of  such  crimes. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 

gentleman  wUl  yield  further 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whiten  EH)  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Another  area  about 
which  we  hear  a  great  deal  Is  the  area 
wherein  there  is  the  accusation  that  we 
In  the  Congress  are  not  concerned  about 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Yet,  according  to  the  evidence  which  was 
presented  before  our  committee  during 
the  past  12  years  there  have  been  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  wlndowpanes  broken  out 
of  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
vandals.  So  far  as  I  know  there  have  been 
no  efforts  made  to  adequately  prosecute 
the  vandals  who  committed  that  destruc- 
tion. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
say  that  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  has  been  severely  criticized  and 
has  had  made  against  it  the  allegation 
that  it  was  Indifferent  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
has  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  However,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  we  have  proved  rather 
conclusively  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  been  most  generous  along  that  line 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
pare favorably  in  this  respect  with  other 
cities  of  comparable  size  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yieldJurther,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  also  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Miller,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, testified  that  in  1965,  25,648  felonies 
were  reported  and  in  19,000  of  those  cases 
no  arrests  were  made  and  that  they  fi- 
nally wound  up  with  only  981  convictions, 
716  of  them  representing  pleas  of  guilty 
and  265  by  trial. 

So  the  odds  against  the  felon  being 
prosecuted  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  rather  favorable  for  him,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes;  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  record  la 
so  full  of  the  lack  of  convictions,  and 
that  the  odds  are  so  much  In  favor  of 
the  felons,  as  to  attract  the  potential 
felon  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  yield 
further.  I  do  not  suppose  that  these 
19.000  felons  who  were  not  arrested  were 
worried  about  the  victims  of  their  crimes, 
the  poor  victims  that  they  left  In  their 
own  blood  on  the  street  and  were  not 
worried  about  the  property  which  they 
took.  However.  I  am  corifident  that  the 
victims  are  wondering  what  we  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  are  going 
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to  do  about  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime  which  such 
vlctuns  have  vmder  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Con- 
gress has  spent  a  large  proportion  of  its 
time  worrying  about  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  and  In  seeing  that  those  rights 
are  protected,  but  we  have  not  heard 
anything  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
the  poor  victims  Involved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
ot  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Devine)  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering a  question? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  I  wish  to  commend  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhh-l]  for  their  work  upon  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question, 
however: 

In  the  gentleman's  original  remarks  he 
said  that  we,  in  the  legislative  processes, 
have  to  compromise.  I  think  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  Is  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  2-to-l  margin  last  year.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  he  can  answer 
that  question  or  would  ask  It  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Whether  or  not  any  assurances  have 
been  received  from  the  White  House  that 
the  President  wlU  not  again  veto  legis- 
lation designed  to  reduce  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrglrila.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  assurances.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  or  not,  but  I  will  predict 
that  If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns,  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  will  override  his  veto 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
of  no  advice  received  by  the  committee 
or  the  committee  staff  from  the  White 
House  as  to  the  President's  position  on 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  No,  I  have 
no  assurances  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Also  was  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  President  asked  to  com- 
ment on  this  bin  before  It  came  out  on 
the  fioor.  or  was  that  requested? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  such  a  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  planned  to  write 
additional  views  to  go  with  the  commit- 
tee report,   but  due  to  the  extremely 


limited  time  before  It  was  filed  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  bill  we  have  before  us  today  Is  a 
watered-down  bill  compared  to  the  one 
we  had  last  year.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
last  year  that  was  weakened  when  It  went 
to  conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
again  it  was  weakened  before  being  pre- 
sented here  today:  and  the  reason  given 
was  that  it  would  have  to  be  further 
weakened  in  a  conference,  and  also  to 
meet  the  fact  that  the  previous  bill  was 
vetoed  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  thought  the 
House  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  it 
should  perform,  disregarding  what  some- 
body else  might  do. 

I  have  gone  along  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  this  year,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  going  to  offer  some 
amendments  to  the  bill,  which  I  wlU  get 

to  shortly.  ^  ^       ^  ^^  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
among  the  things  said  by  the  President's 
National  Crime  Commission  was  a  pre- 
diction that  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
male  children  now  living  in  the  United 
States  will  be  arrested  for  a  nontraffic  of- 
lense  some  time  in  their  lives.  God  knows 
I  hope  this  Is  a  wrong  prediction.  If  we 
are  getting  to  the  point  where  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  be  arrested  for  nontraffic  offenses 
during  their  lives,  then  we  are  getting 
Into  a  very  serious  situation. 

So  I  say  if  this  is  the  best  bill  that  we 
can  enact,  then  let  us  enact  It. 

I  also  hope  the  amendments  I  offer  will 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  House.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  explain  them  here, 
but  when  they  are  offered  I  will  do  so,  and 
I  vrill  not  take  a  lot  of  time  on  any  of 
them  because  I  know  we  wish  to  get 
through  and  we  want  to  pass  a  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks here,  I  would  like  to  make  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  explanation  of  the 
antlobscenlfty  provisions  In  the  bill: 


SECTION   60a,  OBSCXNTIT 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  relating 
to  obscene  materials  is  64  years  old,  is 
without  penalties  of  consequence  and 
lacks  other  provisions  which  provide  ef- 
fective means  of  dealing  with  such  traffic. 

Your  committee  haa  favorably  reported 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  dealing 
with  obscene  materials  in  each  of  the 
last  three  Congresses.  In  each  Congress, 
such  provisions  were  approved  by  the 
House  or  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  In  each  proposal,  the  language 
was  most  carefully  drawn  to  meet  the 
tests  required  under  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  declstons. 

The  new  language  in  this  section  pro- 
vides criminal  processes  In  contrast  to 
the  injunctive  procedures  provided  In 
previous  bills.  These  provisions  have  like- 
wise been  drawn  to  conform  to  the  most 
recent  court  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  acts  and 
obscene.  Indecent,  or  filthy  materials 
proscribed  as  offensive  when  measured 
by  adult  commimlty  standards.  When  a 
person  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the 
section,  materials  mentioned  In  the 
charge  may  be  confiscated  In  addition  to 
the  imposltton  of  the  penalties  provided. 
Subsection  (a)(1)  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly 


(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  to  offer  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
same  as  to  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or 
filthy  writing,  picture,  soimd  recording 
or  otherartlcle  or  representation;  (B)  to 
present,  direct,  act,  or  participate  in  the 
preparation  or  presentation  of  any  ob- 
scene. Indecent,  or  filthy  play,  dance,  mo- 
tion picture,  or  other  performance;  (C) 
to  pose  for.  model  for,  print,  record,  com- 
pose, edit,  write,  publish,  or  otherwise 
participate  In  a  publication,  exhibition, 
or  sale  of  any  obscene,  Indecent,  or  filthy 
writing,  picture,  sound  recording  or  other 
article  or  representation;    (D)    to  sell, 
deliver,  distribute,  or  provide,  or  to  offer 
or  to  agree  to  do  the  same  as  to  any 
article,  thing,  or  device  intended  for  or 
represented  as  being  for  Indecent  or  Im- 
moral use;  (E)  to  create,  buy,  procure, 
or  possess  such  described  materials  with 
the  Intent  to  disseminate  it  in  violation 
of  the  subsection;   (F)   to  advertise  or 
otherwise  promote  the  sale  of  such  mate- 
rials described;  or  (G)   to  advertise  or 
otherwise  promote  the  sale  of  material 
represented  held  out  by  a  person  to  be 
obscene. 

Subparagraph  (a)  (2)  (A)  provides  that 
for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (e)  of 
subsection    1,    the    creation,    purchase, 
procurement,  or  possession  of  a  mold, 
engraved  plate,  or  other  embodiment  of 
obscenity  which  is  especially  adopted  for 
producing  multiple  copies  or  the  posses- 
sion of  more  than  three  copies  of  the 
material  described  shall  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  Intent  to  disseminate  such 
material  in  violation  of  the  subsection. 
Subparagraph  (a)  (2)  (B)  provides  that 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  of  the 
subsection,  the  term  "knowingly"  means 
that  the  person  has  general  knowledge 
of,  or  reason  to  Irnow,  or  belief  or  ground 
for  belief  that  would  warrant  further 
Inspection  or  inquiry  of  the  character 
or  content  of  any  article,  thing,  device, 
or  performance  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  which  Is  reasonably  susceptible 
of  examination. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  provides  that  when- 
ever a  person  is  convicted  of  violation  of 
the  subsection,  the  court  In  Its  judgment 
of  conviction  may  also  order  confiscation 
and  disposal  of  any  materials  named  In 
the  charge  and  which  were  found  In 
possession  or  control  of  the  person  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  acts 
and  obscene  materials  proscribed  as  to 
minors  imder  the  age  of  17  years.  The 
detaUed  description  and  the  definition 
of  terms  used  make  clear  the  burden 
placed  upon  a  person  who  engages  in 
any  obscene  traffic  with  a  minor  which 
affronts  the  prevailing  standards  of  the 
adult  commvinity  with  respect  to  what  Is 
suitable  for  minors. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  applies  to  obscene 
materials  in  relation  to  minors  under  the 
age  of  17  years.  Subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
makes  It  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide or  to  offer  or  to  agree  to  do  the 
same  to  a  minor  (1)  any  picture,  photo- 
graph, drawing,  sculpture,  motion  pic- 
ture film,  or  similar  visual  representa- 
tion or  Image  of  a  person  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-maso- 
chistic abuse  which,  taken  as  a  whole.  Is 
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patently  offensive  since  it  affronts  the 
prevailing  standards  in  the  adult  com- 
munity a3  a  whole  w,th  lespeci  to  what 
is  suitable  for  mmor-s.  or  U'  any  book. 
magazine,  or  other  printed  matter  how- 
ever reproduced,  or  sound  recording 
which  depicts  the  foregomg  matter  ur 
which  contains  expUcit  and  detailed 
descriptions  or  narrative  accounts  of 
sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochistic  abu-se  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  patently  offensive  because  it 
affronts  the  prevailing  sundards  of  the 
adult  community  as  a  whole  with 
respect  to  what  is  suitable  for  minors. 

Subsection  « b  i  ■  1  >  B  <  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  exhibit  to  a  minor  or  to  sell  or 
provide  an  admission  ticket  to.  or  pa.ss 
to.  or  admit  a  minor  to.  premises  where 
there  Is  exhibited  a  motion  picture, 
show,  or  other  presentation  which  in 
whole  or  in  part  depicts  nudity,  sexual 
conduct,  or  sado-iaasochistic  abu.se  and 
which  taken  as  a  whole  is  patently  of- 
fensive to  the  adult  standards  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  with  respect  to 
what   is   suitable   material    for   minors. 

The  prohibitions  in  subsection  '  b ' '  1 
are  prohibitions  which  apply  unless  the 
person  having  the  material  described 
makes  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  age  of  the  minor  and  the  minor  is 
under  the  age  limit  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions apply. 

Subsection  b'  2'  defines  the  terms  of 
the  subsection,  i  A'  a  minor  is  a  person 
under  17  years  of  a^e;  'Bi  defines  the 
term  "nudity"  as  a  showing  of  certain 
parts  and  conditions  of  the  male  or  fe- 
male person;  *C>  defines  sexual  con- 
duct"' to  Include  natural  and  unnatural 
acts  relating  to  sex;  'D'  the  term  'sex- 
ual excitement";  'E'  defines  the  term 
"sado-masochlstlc  abuse":  iF)  defines 
the  term  "knowiiu'ly"  to  include  general 
knowledge  or  reason  to  know  or  belief  or 
ground  for  belief  wh-ch  warrants  further 
inspection  or  inquir>-  as  to  •  i  >  the  char- 
acter and  content  of  material  described 
In  paragraph  <  1 '  winch  is  susceptible  to 
examination  by  the  defendant  and  ii' 
the  age  of  the  minor 

Subsection  ic  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant in  any  action  may  show,  as  an 
aflQrmatlve  defense  to  a  charge  of  viola- 
tion of  subsection  la)  or  'b'  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  'he  materials  in  question  were 
disseminated  to  institutions  or  individ- 
uals having  scientific,  educational,  or 
other  special  justification  for  possession 
for  such  material 

Subsection  'd'  provides  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  section 
A  person  convicted  of  violating  subsec- 
tion <a>  or  <bi  on  first  offense  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year  or  both.  For  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  under  sub- 
section <a)  or  'b>  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $.t.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  6  months  or  more 
than  3  years  or  both 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  asrree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  such  a  bad  record  on  crime 


m  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  juries  and  the  courts  are  too 
lement  w;th  the  criminals,  if  and  when 
they  are  apprehended  and  con\icted? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  my  thought,  and 
I  beheve  it  is  backed  up  by  what  has 
happened  nere. 

For  instance,  last  year  after  the  crime 
bill  was  vetoed,  noting  broke  out  here 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
crime   rate  has  multiplied. 

la  connection  with  my  amendment  on 
the  insanity  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
I  will  discuss,  and  I  might  mention  it 
now,  that  J'j  years  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Durham  ruUng  m  the  Di.-.trict  of 
Columbia  there  were  three  persons  found 
not  guilty  by  rea.son  oi  insanity,  and 
committed  to  St   Elizabeths. 

During  the  10  years  subsequem  there- 
to there  were  585  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  :ns;inity. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  ask 
the  t:entleman  do  we  otiU  have  capital 
punishment  in  the  Distr.cl  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY  Yes  and  no.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  has  been  used  recently. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  many 
capital  offenses  have  been  committed 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  just  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I  do  r.ot  know  wiiat  the  rate 
would  be.  but  I  would  say  it  averaged 
five  capital  offenses  a  week  ever  since  I 
have  been  here. 

I  have  been  here  for  24  years  and  there 
has  been  only  one  execution  and  that 
happened  shortly  after  I  got  here 

Mr  DOWDY.  I  know  that  there  arc 
a  lot  of  capital  offenses  committed  here 
every  week,  but  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
number  at  hand.  I  am  confident  the 
average  is  more  than  one  per  day. 

Mr.  1L\RSHA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  wholehearted 
supoort  of  this  b:ll  which  is  a  studied 
and  valiant  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
exploding  crime  crisis  in  the  Nations 
Capital  and  I  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  follow  suit  A  vote  for  this  bill  is 
a  vote  for  a  return  to  sanity  and 
."•easjin  in  the  now  one-sulod  battle 
against  the  thug  and  the  rapist  who  now 
have  a  decided  edge  over  the  police. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  but  will  concen- 
trate my  remarks  on  title  .i  which,  in 
effect,  provides  that  a  police  officer  will 
be  empowered  to  stop,  detain,  and  ques- 
tion a  person  if  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  the  person  Is  committing  or 
has  committed  a  crime  Such  detainment 
will  not  be  considered  an  arrest.  If  the 
person  falLs  to  Identify  himself  and  ex- 
plam  his  actions  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  officer  he  may  be  further  interrogated 
for  a  period  of  4  brief  hours — tht  n  either 
released  or  arrested  and  charged  with 
a  crime  If  cleared  and  released  there 
would  be  no  stain  of  an  arrest  mark  in 
his  record  Currently,  if  a  person  is  ar- 
rested and  later  proven  Innocent,  the  ar- 
rest notation  remains  as  a  permanent 
stigma. 

In  essence,  title  3  rearms  the  police 
with  an  absolutely  imperative  weapon 
with  which  to  protect  our  terrorized  pub- 
lic. As  it  Is  now,  our  Washhigton  police 


are  severely  handicapped  by  recent  court 
decisions  and  the  incredibly  stringent 
regulations  under  which  they  must  try 
to  operate.  This  Congress  must  give  them 
rehef  and  this  bill,  hopefully,  will  nudge 
the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tecting an  agonized  citizenrj-  too  terri- 
fied to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington 
even  during  the  daylight  hours.  Near- 
anarchy  is  upon  us  while  the  "bleeding 
hearts"  beat  their  breasts  and  rend  their 
garments  about  the  right  of  the  accused. 
What  of  the  ."ight  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  walk  the  street 
or  remain  in  his  home  uimiolested.  Just 
la.it  week  a  kindly  storelady  who  was 
wholly  or  partially  supporting  five  poor 
luiniliis  in  htr  neighborhood  was  shot 
to  d>ath  in  cold  blood  by  a  brutal  thug. 
As  you  w  j11  know,  this  is  an  all-too-com- 
mon occurience  in  Washington. 

Operating  under  severe  handicaps,  the 
police  morale  in  Washington  has  reached 
tlie  point  whert  some  previously  zealous 
and  dedicated  officers  will  turn  their 
backs  on  an  obvious  criminal  situation 
rather  than  become  involved  simply  be- 
cause tney — the  officirs— are  liable  to 
find  themselves  up  on  charge.s — no  mat- 
ter how  spurious — rather  than  the  crim- 
inal Even  with  a  hefty  increase  in 
.,alary.  tlie  Washington  police  are  cur- 
ri-ntly  short  about  300  autliorized  pu.->i- 
tKins  and  recruiting  is  getting  even  more 
critical. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  what  the  police 
currently  have  to  contend  with  In  Wash- 
ington. Under  District  police  regula- 
tions, a  ixjliceman — after  having  been 
alerted  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted— is  permitted  to  stop  and  ques- 
tion suspicious  persons  as  to  their  name, 
address,  and  what  they  are  up  to. 

This  so-called  authority  is  meaning- 
less. The  hangup  comes  m  that  the  ofQ- 
cer  is  powerless  to  detain  an  uncoopera- 
tive person  to  extract  the  nece.ssary 
answers  and  the  only  way  he  can  effec- 
tively hold  the  per.son  is  by  making  an 
arrest.  But  the  regulations  hold  that  you 
cannot  make  an  arrest  without  "prob- 
able cause"  which  means  in  effect  that 
you  must  have  a  convincing  reason  to 
feel  that  the  suspicious  person  is  the 
criminal.  Therefore,  if  the  police  officer 
in  a  high-crime  area — acting  prudently — 
does  attempt  to  question  a  suspicious 
person  and  that  person  refuses  to  an- 
swer and  proceeds  on  his  way.  the  officer 
is  powerless  to  detain  the  person  unless 
he  makes  an  arrest.  Once  arrested,  rule 
5' a  I  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  under  which  the  District  po- 
lice operate  requires  that  the  arrested 
suspect  must  be  taken  without  urmeces- 
sary  delay  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate and  be  formally  charged  and 
arraigned.  He  may  well  not  be  the  crimi- 
nal. But  no  time  is  permitted  to  the 
police  to  make  an  investigation  which 
might  quickly  clear  the  suspect  which 
could  be  done  under  title  3  without  the 
stigma  of  an  arrest  remaining  on  the 
record.  Additionally,  under  the  present 
procedure,  the  officer  may  be  reluctant 
to  make  an  arrest  of  a  possibly  danger- 
ous criminal  even  if  he  feels  he  has  prob- 
able cause  for  fear  that  later  he  will  be 
hit  by  a  suit  for  false  arrest. 

The  suspect  detained  under  title  3  may 
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talk  or  remain  mute  for  the  entire  4 
hours.  He  would,  of  course,  be  advised 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  If  he  chose 
to  make  a  statement,  his  story  may  be 
verified  or  betray  him;  witnesses  may 
Identify  or  free  him;  evidence  such  as 
fingerprints,  weapons,  or  clothing,  may 
lead  to  his  formal  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment or  to  his  release.  All  this  must  be 
done  within  4  hours — pathetically  little 
time  for  what  amounts  to  a  herculean 
job  for  the  police.  To  challenge  the  bill's 
constitutionality  because  no  Miranda 
warning  is  required  can  easily  be  rem- 
edied by  requiring  the  police  to  give  such 
a  warnin.g. 

Other  jurisdictions  are  not  forced  to 
operate  under  the  stringent  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  were 
drafted  for  the  handling  of  the  more 
sophisticated  types  of  Federal  law  vio- 
lations such  as  counterfeiting  and  tax 
evasion.  The  Federal  rules  were  hardly 
designed  to  cope  with  the  senseless  and 
brutal  tvpes  of  hit-and-run  street  crimes 
now  terrorizing  Washington.  The  Wash- 
ington force,  required  to  operate  under 
these  Federal  Rules  of  Procedure,  is  the 
most  handicapped  in  the  country. 

The     incumbent     Attorney     General 
made  the  statement  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  current  crime  crisis  was  exaggerated. 
Indeed.  The  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing  at  up  to  five 
times   the   rate   of   population   growth. 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
May  Increased  4  percent  over  the  same 
month  last  year.  Crimes  of  violence  in 
Washington  is  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the     Attorney     General's     reaction     to 
whether  these  facts  are  an  exaggeration. 
During  May,  a  total  of  3,022  felonies 
were   reported   in   Washington,   an   in- 
crease of  880  offenses  over  May  of  last 
year.  Homicide  rose  171.4  percent;  rob- 
bery was  up  88.2  percent;   housebreak- 
ing was  UD  53.8  percent,  and  auto  theft 
was  up  55.2  percent.  An  incredible  pic- 
ture. And  these  are  only  the  crimes  that 
are  reported.  We  are  Informed  that  there 
are   possibly   a   very    large   number  of 
crimes  that  are  never  reported — one  rea- 
son being  fear  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  either  victim  or  witnesses. 

The  increases  for  May  brought  the 
total  number  of  offenses  for  the  past  12 
months  to  33,911,  an  increase  of  8,898 
offenses  or  35.6  percent  over  the  same 
period  ending  in  May  of  1966,  and  an  in- 
crease of  243.6  percent  from  the  low 
point  of  April  1957.  Equally  dismal,  the 
record  of  crimes  solved  for  the  past  12 
months  was  down  to  25.2  percent  as 
compared  with  27.7  percent  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  in  May  1966. 

It  Is  an  unbelievably  ugly  picture. 
Serious  crimes — especially  crimes  of 
violence — are  skyrocketing.  Ten  years 
ago  57.9  percent  of  the  crimes  committed 
were  solved  or  cleared  as  compared  to 
the  alltime  low  of  25.2  percent  of  last 
year.  Convictions  have  plummeted.  Less 
than  3  percent  of  the  felonies  reported 
each  year  In  Washington,  resulted  in 
conviction  In  the  courts.  The  courts  have 
a  huge  backlog  of  cases  with  felons  walk- 
ing the  streets  while  awaiting  trial; 
many  of  them  whiling  away  the  time  by 
pulling  stickyps.  In  addition,  the  prison 
population  has  fallen  off  considerably. 


Crime,  regardless  of  what  the  Attorney 
General  says,  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions in  Washington.  Our  only  defense- 
short  of  martial  law— Is  a  strong  and 
adequately  weaponed  police  force  with 
authority.  They  must  be  permitted  to 
mount  an  effective  assault  against  the 
army  of  thugs  who  prowl  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Washington.  They  desperately 
need  the  tools  to  fight  with.  They  need 
the  time  to  Interrogate  criminal  suspects. 
They  need  the  opportunity  and  the  au- 
thority to  stop,  hold,  and  question  sus- 
picious persons.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
make  the  streets  of  Washington  imsafe 
for  the  thug.  If  the  law-abiding  public 
Is  going  to  be  protected,  the  police  must 
have  their  authority  restored. 

It  Is  fashionable  now  to  talk  about  in- 
dividual civil  rights — that  is  fine.  There 
is  a  Bin  of  Rights;  thank  God  for  it. 
But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  In  the  preamble  of 
the  Constitution  that  talks  about  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  which  is 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  pro- 
mote the  public  tranquillity.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances  little  protection  is 
offered  the  public  and  certainly  there  Is 
a  great  gap  In  the  tranquillity  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  Washington. 

Suppose  the  police  find  a  man  In  a  dark 
alley  at  3  a.m.  Naturally,  the  obvious  step 
that  the  police  would  take  would  be  to 
find  out  who  he  Is  and  what  he  was  doing 
there.  Today,  incredibly,  the  Washing- 
ton police  carmot  do  this  and  there  are 
those  who  foster  the  claim  that  the  police 
should  not  have  this  authority.  These 
people  are  out  of  touch  with  reality.  I 
would  hazard  a  guess  that  these  same 
people  who  are  opposed  to  giving  the 
police  this  right  would  be  the  first  ones 
who  would  Insist  It  be  done  If  their  home 
had    been   burglarized,    their   daughter 
raped  and  murdered,  or  they  themselves 
had  been  yoked  and  robbed  on  the  street. 
They  would  expect  the  police  to  go  look- 
ing for  the  man  who  did  it  and  to  use 
these  very  processes  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  In  principle. 

We  have  been  awash  for  years  with 
the  pious  drivel  of  the  breast  beaters 
who  bleat  their  concern  ad  nauseum  for 
the  rights  of  the  thug  and  the  rapist.  To- 
day, we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  their 
handiwork  which  has  made  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  a  veritable 
jungle. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  President 
told  the  Congress: 


Lawlessness  Is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical,  or  psychological, 
are  spread  through  every  alley  and  every 
street  In  every  neighborhood.  It  creates  a 
climate  In  which  people  make  choices,  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear. 

For  them  and  for  all  of  xis,  crime — and  the 
fear  of  crime — has  become  a  public  malady. 
Its  extent  and  gravity  may  be  subjects  for 
debate.  But  Its  existence  Is  certain.  So  Is 
our  duty  to  seek  Ita  cure  with  every  means 
at  our  command. 


This  bill  is  one  means  of  curing  this 
malady.  Certainly  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  be  the  principle  showcase  for  law 
and  order  and  should  be  free  of  all  seri- 
ous incidents  of  crime. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  this 
bill  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  first  step  In  rebalancing  the 


scales  of  justice  by  voting  for  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  If  there  Is  not  to  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  bill,  I  support  it. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  excellent  majority  report  accom- 
panying the  bill. 

I  do  think  in  light  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  that  the  cart 
was  put  before  the  horse  In  the  earlier 
legislation  this  afternoon  dealing  with 
additional  Federal  judges. 

I  think  too  that  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill  have  made  a  case  against 
the  beefing  up  of  the  judiciary  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  cases — the  number  of  felonies, 
for  example,  reported  In  1965,  when  there 
were  25,648  felonies  and  only  981  con- 
victions. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon, you  can  increase  the  pay  of  the 
Pohce  Department — and  policemen 
ought  to  be  well  paid— but  you  can  in- 
crease the  pay  of  members  of  the  Police 
Department  to  your  heart's  content  and 
you  can  beef  up  the  judiciary  by  adding 
judges — and  It  has  been  done — there  Is 
hardly  a  year  when  there  Is  not  a  bill 
here  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
of  one  kind  or  another  In  the  District 
of  Columbia — but  you  will  not  solve  the 
crime  situation  until  the  courts  mete 
out  punishment  to  the  criminals  and 
provide  justice  for  the  general  public. 

I  say  that  the  cart  was  before  the 
horse.  This  bill  should  have  been  enacted 
and  the  additional  judges  withheld  until 
there  was  a  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  judiciary  here  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  that  they  intended  to  do  some- 
thing effective  about  the  crime  situation. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  endeavored  to 
put  some  teeth  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  this  bill  and  in  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  changes  in  the  mini- 
mum sentences  required  under  existing 
law.  So  we  feel  that  this  will  answer  to 
some  extent  the  questions  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  just  enacted  a 
bill  to  beef  up  the  judiciary  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  around  $150,000,  with 
the  $25,000-a-year  salaries  for  three 
judges,  plus  their  staffs  and  the  addi- 
tional court  faculties.  So  you  have  a  nice, 
neat  bill  and  yet  you  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  whether  the  additional 
judges  are  going  to  amoimt  to  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  judges  the  President 
will  appoint.  But  there  certainly  was  a 
showing  before  the  subcommittee  that 
additional  judges  are  needed.  There  have 
been  no  additional  judges  appointed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
In  the  last  25  years  and  yet  we  have 
raised  or  increased  the  civil  jurisdiction 
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of  the  court  of  general  sessions  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  and  Increased  the 
judges  In  that  general  session's  court 
from  some  13  to  22.  ThLs  obviously  would 
increase  the  workload  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  appeals  so  they  do 
need  the  additional  judges  to  take  care 
of  this  backloi?  of  cases 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  question  how  badly 
they  were  needed  when  you  have  25.648 
felony  cases  reported.  716  pleaded  guilty 
and  only  265  cases  went  to  trial  In  view 
of  that  record  I  cannot  see  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  three  additional  Judges  on 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  are  confusing  judi- 
cial systems,  the  court  syst^-ms.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  U  S  court  of  ap- 
peals or  the  U  S  district  court  We  are 
talking  about  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals,  which  deals  with  mis- 
demeanors and  certain  civil  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  simply  makes  it 
even  worse,  If  you  are  dealing  with  mis- 
demeanors only. 

Mr.  HARSHA  Would  the  gentleman 
support  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  U  S. 
District  court  of  appeals  judges  to  han- 
dle this  backlog? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  until  someone  brines 
in  more  evidence  that  the  additional 
Judges  will  not  be  out  on  the  golf  courses. 
Not  until  there  is  better  evidence  that 
the  present  judges  are  on  the  job  8  hours 
a  day  and  5  days  per  week. 

Mr.  MXJLTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoLLiNO.  The  gentleman  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  these  things  in  proper  focu.^ 
No  one  claims  that  this  bill  will  be  a 
cure-all  or  a  panacea  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  all  hope  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  alleviate  the 
crime  situation  in  the  D'.^tri'^t 

Let  us  remember,  as  members  of  the 
committee  tried  to  m.ike  clear  a  mnmer.t 
ago,  that  the  increase  of  three  judges  In 
the  appellate  court  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  trial  of  cases  In  the  criminal 
courts.  After  a  man  has  been  convicted 
and  found  guilty,  he  then  has  the  Hght 
of  appeal  from  the  criminal  courts  to  the 
appellate  courts  But  neither  doub'inEC 
the  number  of  appellate  court  Judges  nor 
tripling  the  number  of  criminal  court 
judges,  will  Increase  the  number  of  ar- 
rests of  criminals.  We  should  keep 
clearly  In  mind  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened here  in  the  District,  as  It  has  hap- 
pened throughout  the  country.  If  you 
refer  to  the  report  on  the  bill,  you  will 
find  that  there  were  reports  of  some 
25,648  felonies  In  fiscal  1965  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

In  19,000  cases  there  were  no  arrests 
We  cannot  blame  that  on  the  courts  or 
on  the  Judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
This  bill  will  not  cause  any  more  ar- 
rests. Something  must  be  done  about 
that.  Whatever  will  be  done  along  that 
line  will  be  brought  about  by  better  en- 
forcement, by  building  up  the  morale  of 


the  police  department,  by  giving  It  more 
and  better  support,  and  by  more  and 
better  citizen  cooperation  with  the  police 
department  Those  19,000  ca.ses  never  got 
to  any  court  So  do  not  blame  the  judges 
for  not  having'  convicted  people  who  were 
not  even  arrested 

Of  the  6,000  felony  arrests.  3  800  ap- 
partnt'y  fell  by  the  way.sWe  beoau.se  they 
were  r.ever  pro.secuced  as  felonies  but 
were  reduced  to  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  1.527  ca.s.es  where  indictments 
were  pie.iented.  there  were  981  convic- 
tions: that  is  a  pretty  good  average  for 
any  area  of  the  country. 

When  we  talk  about  misdemeanors,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  in  mind  pre- 
ci.sely  what  the  statistics  are  as  .set  forth 
:n  the  report,  which  I  believe  are  accu- 
rate There  you  will  find  that  three  out 
of  four  persons  who  were  charged  with 
misdemeanors  were  found  guilty  in  the 
courts  So  let  us  not  blame  the  courts  for 
all  the  trouble  in  the  District.  They  can 
only  dispose  of  the  cases  that  are  pre- 
sented to  them 

Out  of  15  000  ml.sdemeanants  reported. 
only  half  were  arrested.  Of  the  half  ar- 
re.'^tpd,  2,800  were  nolle  prossed:  that 
Is,  the  defendants  did  not  contest  the 
charge.  Of  the  balance  of  4.758.  3,200 
were  convicted.  That  Is  a  mighty  good 
record. 

In  the  bill  before  as  we  do  Increase  the 
penalties  Some  of  them  we  make  man- 
datory I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
that  Is  goine  to  do  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  reducing  crime  Our  experience 
:n  New  York  State,  where  we  had  man- 
datory penalties  imrxised  In  connection 
with  criminal  cases,  showed  that  that 
did  not  Improve  the  situation.  We  got 
fewer  convictions  instead  of  more  be- 
cause of  the  severe  penalties  and  tlie 
mandatory  penalties  that  were  Impo.sed. 
I  believe  the  bill  does  go  a  long  way 
toward  trying  to  Improve  the  overall 
situation  In  the  District. 

Whether  or  not  that  provision  for  de- 
tention of  suspects  will  stand  up  in  the 
courts  when  its  constitutionality  Is 
tested  is  questionable  We  will  have  the 
answer,  we  believe,  very  shortly  when 
the  New  York  State  "frisk"  law  case  Is 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it 
is  now  pending.  Until  that  decision 
comes  down,  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  an  effective  piece  of  legislation  here 
or  not 

In  the  light  of  that  decision.  If  the 
law  is  upheld,  it  will  help.  I  think,  the 
police  officers  In  rnakini,'  investigations. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  It  unconstitutional  In  the  form  It 
Is  presented  in  that  statute,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  to  rewrite  thLs  statute 

The  subcommittee  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  diligent  efforts  and  their  long 
and  arduous  work  They  have  done  this 
job  In  good  faith,  bringing  forth  what 
they  believe  is  a  good  bill. 

I  have  my  doubts  as  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  ef- 
fective, and  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  constitutional. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  step  forward. 

I  believe  when  the  bill  gets  to  the  oth- 
er body  and  then  gets  to  conference,  we 
may  get  an  even  better  bill   I  do  not  be- 


lieve we  gave  sufQclent  consideration  to 
this  bill  In  full  committee,  but  the  sub- 
committee did  do  a  long  and  arduous  and 
good  job  as  far  as  they  went.  I  believe 
we  did  get  a  little  rush  act  In  the  full 
committee.  It  Is  now  here.  We  can  send 
It  to  conference  and  hope  there  we  can 
get  a  better  bill.  If  not.  we  may  have  to 
do  more  later  in  the  session  or  In  the 
next  session. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  gun  control 
bill,  no  a.coholic  bill,  no  narcotics  bill,  no 
prison  bill,  no  rehabilitation  bill,  no  bill 
revising  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District, 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  pieces  of 
legislation  which  are  not  covered  by  this 
bin  and  which  are  crying  for  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  withhold  any  references  to  the  many 
other  bills  requiring  our  attention  and 
which  should  attack  the  fundamental  ills 
of  the  community,  which  give  rise  to  so 
much  criminality. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  a  representative  of  a  suburban  sec- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington. I,  as  well  as  other  Members  of 
Congress,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
constantly  increasing  crime  rate  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  all  areas  of  the 
country 

Recent  FBI  statistics  show  that  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1967.  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  increased  42  percent 
over  the  same  3  months  of  1966.  The 
national  averase  increase  for  the  same 
period  was  only  20  percent.  It  is  common 
knowledge  tliat  it  is  un.safe  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Washington  at  night.  Few  of 
us  are  eacer  to  venture  out  at  nlt:ht.  let 
alone  permit  members  of  our  family  to 
go  out  une.scorted.  In  rankinc  Washing- 
ton with  15  other  major  cities  in  the 
country  for  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  we  come  out  first  in  robbery,  second 
in  assault,  third  in  murder,  fourth  in 
hou-sebreakinn,  fifth  in  larceny,  sixth  In 
auto  theft,  and  seventh  in  rape.  With  a 
rating  like  that,  It  is  a  wonder  that  even 
the  criminals  are  not  afraid  to  be  on  the 
streets 

H.R.  10783,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
be  one  move  to  help  control  this  devastat- 
ing trend.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
vnews  of  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  feel  that  some  of  the  titles 
of  the  bill  could  be  Improved.  There  has 
been  con.slderable  effort  In  the  District 
Committee  to  Incorporate  the  features 
of  both  la.st  year's  omnibus  crime  bill  and 
this  year's  proposal  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  bill  Is  a  melding  of  the  diver- 
gent views  and  Is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  under  the  circumstances. 

There  are  several  outstanding  im- 
provements in  the  law  which  will  result 
if  H.R.  10783  Is  enacted. 

First.  Title  6  makes  needed  changes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in  re- 
spect to  the  selling  and  dissemination  of 
obscene  literature.  This  section  is  par- 
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ticularly  desirable  because  of  its  effort 
to  keep  this  imfit  material  out  of  the 
hands  of  children. 

Second.  Title  2,  dealing  with  insanity, 
helps  eliminate  possible  surprise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts  by  requiring 
a  defendant  to  make  known  his  inten- 
tion of  raising  a  plea  of  insanity.  This 
provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  by  guaranteeing  a  fair 
trial  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Third.  Title  1  gives  the  police  the 
right  to  arrest  for  misdemeanors  not 
committed  within  their  presence  or  view. 
I  feel  the  effect  of  this  section  will  greatly 
curtail  certain  types  of  crime. 

Fourth.  Title  4  increases  the  penalty 
and  makes  it  a  felony  for  anyone 
charged  with  the  obstruction  of  justice. 
This  section  is  greatly  needed  if  the  po- 
lice are  going  to  be  an  effective  crime 
fighting  force. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  the  District 
crime  situation  overnight,  but  it  does 
represent  the  sincere  effort  of  many 
people  who  are  extremely  concerned 
with  the  crime  problem  in  the  District. 
Many  objections  lie  primarily  with  title 
3  which  is  ambiguous.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression of  bypassing  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion which  can  be  changed  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  or  by  Su- 
preme Court  action.  This  section  also 
does  not  clearly  determine  whether  the 
Mallory  rule  is  suspended  for  a  period 
of  4  hours. 

There  has  been  concern  that  this  title 
might  be  used  in  an  oppressive  manner. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  con- 
cern that  any  individual,  guilty  or  in- 
nocent, might  be  deprived  of  his  rights, 
any  examination  must  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  is  actually  op- 
erating rather  than  in  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical framework.  Both  Mallory  and 
Miranda  will  certainly  be  applicable  in 
the  detention  process  as  is  provided  in 
this  section.  Therefore,  unless  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  3  is  carefully  worked 
out  to  conform  to  Mallory  and  Miranda 
guidelines,  the  end  result  could  well  be 
that  the  individuals  guilty  of  crime  will 
escape  punishment  because  of  police 
failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  title 
3  in  the  context  of  the  court  decisions. 

However,  it  Is  obvious  that  both  now 
and  In  the  immediate  future,  further 
consideration  and  debate  will  not  yield 
substantial  alterations  of  these  and 
other  controversial  aspects  of  this  meas- 
ure. It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  Is  termed 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  Such  a  name 
gives  the  connotation  that  it  is  a  panacea 
for  crime  problems.  Presently,  there  are 
other  bills  pending  before  the  District 
Committee  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  gun  control.  Juvenile  arraignment, 
alcoholic,  and  narcotic  offenses,  all  of 
which  are  Important  to  the  reduction  of 
crime.  Effective  crime  control  requires 
efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crime  control  apparatus  starting  with 
the  police  and  ending  with  rehabilita- 
tion. Vast  Improvements  to  be  made  in 
all  areas  are  well  docimiented  in  both 
the  District  and  National  Crime  Com- 
mission reports. 

In  the  fight  on  crime,  it  carmot  be  re- 
peated too  often  that  the  business  and 


private  sectors  of  our  society  must  be  as 
concerned  and  involved  as  the  Govern- 
ment sector.  In  addition  to  my  concern 
about  legislation,  I  have  been  exerting 
particular  effort  to  improvements  in  the 
District's  juvenile  and  narcotics  pro- 
grams. Juvenile  offenders  are  extremely 
important  in  the  crime  picture  of  the 
District.  Seventy  percent  of  the  adults 
charged  with  crimes  have  juvenile 
records. 

I  have  been  exploring  the  possibility 
of  graduate  programs  in  area  universi- 
ties serving  as  a  source  of  coimselors  who 
could  help  to  overcome  inadequate  staff- 
ing at  the  juvenile  center  in  Laurel. 
This  is  an  important  area  of  juvenile 
rehabilitation  which  needs  improvement. 
Another  area  in  which  legislation  and 
appropriations  are  needed  is  the  field  of 
narcotics.  The  confusion  in  the  District 
courts  as  to  what  to  do  with  narcotics 
offenders  is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  adequate  treatment  centers. 
Proposals  have  been  made  for  provid- 
ing a  comprehensive  treatment  center  in 
the  District,  and  what  I  have  seen  per- 
sonally of  District  of  Coliunbia  facilities 
indicates  the  immediacy  of  the  need  for 
substantial  improvements.  The  District 
Health  Department  has  only  the  most 
primitive  facilities  for  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics addicts.  The  Department  has  ap- 
plied to  OEO  for  funds  to  provide  the 
District  with  a  complete  modem  nar- 
cotics rehabilitation  program  ranging 
from  adequate  institutional  care,  includ- 
ing coimseling,  to  followthrough  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  addict  become 
a  useful  member  of  the  community.  I 
have  personally  urged  OEO  to  grant  the 
necessary  funds. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  District,  now  pending 
before  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, would  bring  centralization  of  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  authority, 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  organiza- 
tion and  deployment  of  all  available  re- 
sources of  the  District  government 
against  crime. 

Crime  is  a  major  problem  in  every 
metropolitan  area  of  the  country.  Not 
only  government,  but  society  too,  is  losing 
the  fight.  We  must  retake  the  initiative 
and  win  the  fight  against  crime  with 
combined  effort  and  decisive  action. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  tackling  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  Join  with  them  in  express- 
ing the  great  need  for  the  bill  to  deal 
with  the  appalling  problems  that  it  at- 
tempts to  attack. 

I  do  not  want  to  nit  pick.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing for  the  other  body.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  this  bill,  because  I  believe  it  is 
vital  that  we  move  ahead  somewhat  in 
this  direction.  At  the  same  time,  address- 
ing myself  to  title  m— if  we  call  it  nit 
picking — I  believe  if  we  do  not  correct  it, 
the  action  of  the  House  in  passing  this 
bin  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  in  vain.  To 
allow  4  hours  of  interrogation  without 
a  formal  arrest.  I  believe  is  certain  to 
raise  serious  question  of  a  veto  and  al- 
most certainly  result  in  the  Supreme 


Court  setting  aside  this  section  and  per- 
haps other  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases  were 
addi-essed  to  this  question.  I  quote  the 
court : 

Incoirununicado  Interrogation  of  Indi- 
viduals in  a  ix)lice-domlnated  atmosphere, 
resulting  In  self-lncrlnvlnating  statementfi, 
without  full  warnings  of  coixsUtutlonal 
rights. 

But  the  court,  in  Miranda,  went  on 
and  indicated  that  when  a  person  is  be- 
ing interrogated,  if  at  any  time  he  de- 
sires to  discontinue  the  investigation,  or 
gives  any  indication  to  that  effect,  no 
matter  how  slight  it  may  be,  the  interro- 
gation must  cease. 

We  can  easily  see  in  any  future  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  evidence  coming  from 
such  an  interrogation,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  easy  and  a  question  of  fact  and  of 
fact  only  under  that  language  of  the 
Miranda  case  as  to  whether  such  an  indi- 
cation was  given.  We  bring  the  Miranda 
case  into  this  section  of  the  bill  auto- 
matically by  the  way  it  is  written. 

I  believe  we  can  have  an  honest,  brief, 
on-the-scene  interrogation  when  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  crime  has 
been  coimnitted.  I  believe  we  should  have 
such  a  provision.  I,  myself,  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  this  subject.  I 
have  a  bill.  H.R.  7808,  on  the  subject  call- 
ing for  up  to  20  minutes  of  on-the-scene 
interrogation  without  any  arrest  taking 
place.  Then,  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  ahead 
with  the  interrogation,  my  bill  would 
provide  for  taking  the  man  into  custody, 
giving  him  proper  warnings  and  proper 
protection  under  Miranda  and  otherwise. 

I  then  specify  that  they  may  go  ahead 
and  interrogate  another  3  hours  without 
danger  of  the  evidence  being  set  aside 
under  Miranda. 

I  do  not  believe  the  door  has  been 
closed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
left  a  considera'Dle  degree  of  latitude  in 
the  language.  At  one  point  in  Miranda 
they  state  as  follows: 

Our  decision  Is  not  intended  to  hamper 
the  traditional  function  of  police  officers  in 
Investigating  crime.  See  Escobedo  v.  State  of 
Illinois.  378  U.S.  478,  492,  32  O.O.  (2d)  31, 
37,  84,  S.  Ct.  1758,  1765.  When  an  individual 
Is  In  custody  on  probable  catise,  the  police 
may,  of  course,  seek  out  evidence  In  the 
field  to  be  used  at  trial  against  him.  Such 
investigation  may  include  inquiry  of  per- 
sons not  under  restraint.  General  on-the- 
scene  questioning  as  to  facts  sturoundlng  a 
crime  or  other  general  questioning  of  citi- 
zens in  the  fact-finding  procese  is  not  af- 
fected by  our  holding.  It  is  an  act  of 
responsible  citizenship  for  indlvldimls  to 
give  whatever  information  they  may  have 
to  aid  in  law  enforcement.  In  such  situations 
the  compelling  atmosphere  inherent  In  the 
process  of  in-custody  Interrogation  is  not 
necessarily  present. 

I  believe  the  House  should  act  today 
on  this  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  back  the  time  here.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  the  proper  place  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  had  my  say  in  the  committee 
as  to  what  should  be  the  proper  form  of 
the  bill. 

I  call  this  matter,  and  this  particular 
objection,  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
body  and  of  its  appropriate  committee, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  when  they 
go  into  this  measure. 
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I  believe  we  must  do  something.  I  hope 
we  shall  do  something.  In  this  bill,  un- 
fortunately, I  believe  we  have  gone  too 
far  In  saying  how  long  an  individual  may 
be  held  without  formal  arrest  and  how 
long  he  may  be  Interrogated. 

Mr.  WICM3INS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  under  title  in  of  the  bill  it 
would  be  possible  to  detain  a  person  for 
grounds  which  would  not  Justify  his 
arrest? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Let  me  say  this:  under  title 
III  as  it  is  written  I  do  not  think  so,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  period  of  detention 
would  be  held  to  be  excessive 

If  we  should  put  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  I  believe  under  those  circum- 
stances it  would  be  different. 

I  recommended  20  minutes  in  my  bill. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute 2  years  ago.  before  the  Miranda 
decision  took  place,  tried  to  define  time 
in  this  area  and  came  up  with  20  min- 
utes. I  believe  it  is  reasonable. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  circulated  my 
bill  to  police  officers  all  over  the  country 
and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendation for  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
for  the  idea.  No  one  has  objected  to  the 
20  minutes  provision  for  holding  for  in- 
terrogation on  the  scene,  on  the  street 
and  not  in  the  police-dominated  atmos- 
phere. If  further  questioning  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  formal  arrest. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
10783  la  a  difficult  bill  to  oppose.  In  all 
but  one  of  its  titles  the  bill  proposes 
positive  and  constructive  tools  for  more 
effectively  dealing  with  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

But  title  ni  stands  out  as  an  unfortu- 
nate, and  probably  unconstitutional,  at- 
tempt to  grant  to  police  officers  the  right 
to  deprive  innocent  citizens  of  their  lib- 
erty. Under  Ihe  title  in  question,  a  po- 
lice officer  may  detain  for  a  period  up  to 
4  hours  a  citizen  whom  the  officer  "has 
probable  cause  to  believe  has  committed 
a  crime."  The  citizen  may  be  taken 
against  his  will  to  a  place  of  detention 
and  there  interrogated  'with  respect  to 
any  matter"  apparently  till  he  has  ex- 
plained his  reason  for  his  presence  In  a 
lawful  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
police  officer. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  understanding  that  a  citizen 
must  explain  his  presence  in  a  lawful 
place  under  penalty  of  detention.  Ad- 
mittedly the  bill  is  not  quite  that  harsh 
The  right  to  detain  is  limited  to  those 
cases  where  the  officer  first  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  If  the  "crime"  is  a  felony — 
generally,  those  specified  in  section  397 
(c)  of  the  bill — no  injustice  results,  be- 
cause the  officer  may  make  an  actual  ar- 
rest xinder  those  circumstances.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  "crime"  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor, the  situation  exists  where  a 
person  may  be  "detained '  for  reasons 
which  would  not  justify  his  formal  ar- 
rest. Such  a  deprivation  of  liberty  should 
not  be  condoned. 

I  am  aware  of  no  constitutional  reason 
why  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for  a 
misdemeanor  could  not  be  Justified  upon 


probable  cause  alone.  But  where  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  felony  and 
misdemeanor  arrests  and  the  power  of 
the  police  to  effect  such  arrests  governed 
thereby,  the  destruction  of  that  distinc- 
tion by  a  sweeping  power  to  detain  bor- 
ders upon  unconstitutionally  arbitrary 
and  capricious  legi.slation. 

Were  title  HI  of  the  bill  merely  unwise, 
I  could  perhaps  support  the  entire  bill, 
since  its  overall  salutar>-  effect  is  obvious. 
I  cannot,  however,  support  a  measure,  a 
portion  of  which  I  believe  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Regretfulb'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  vote  "no"  on  H.R.  10783. 

GENEXAL    LXAVE 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarilmous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  2  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  10783. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr  Bol- 

LiNGi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 

of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

In  rising  to  support  this  bill,  I  do  so  not 
only  as  a  Member  of  this  body  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enacting  nec- 
essary laws  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  for  the  incarceration  and  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals,  but  also  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  former  municipal  officer  of 
many  years"  experience,  in  seeking  to  ob- 
tain better  law  enforcement,  in  seeking 
to  obtain  a  higher  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  and  In  seeking  to  build  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  for  those 
who  enforce  the  law. 

I  certainly  subscribe  to  any  theory  or 
to  any  principle  which  says  we  should 
tr>'  Irmovations  in  assisting  to  accom- 
plish these  results  But,  may  I  also  say, 
when  those  innovations  have  been  tried 
and  have  been  found  wanting  and  have 
been  found  ineffective  in  law  enforce- 
ment, then  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  old 
time  religion,  if  I  may  use  a  rural  term. 
In  this  case  I  point  to  the  old-time 
religion  as  being  that  the  greatest  de- 
terrent to  crime  is  swift  arrest,  swift 
incarceration,  and  certain  punislunent 
for  the  crime  involved 

Nothing  in  the  world  destroys  th^ 
morale  of  a  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion more  than  does  a  situation  in  which 
an  enforcement  officer  an-ests  a  man  as 
many  as  three  or  four  or  five  times  in  one 
month  and  sees  that  man  walking  out  of 
the  jallhouse  before  he  has  finished  mak- 
ing out  his  beef  sheet. 

This  is  what  we  run  into  in  this  day 
and  time. 

I  believe  nothing  better  can  be  done 
than  to  go  to  some  of  those  tried  and 
true  principles  of  law  enforcement  and 
respect  for  the  people  charged  with  en- 
forcement of  our  laws 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
a  question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shlngton,  when  he  asked  another 
speaker  In  the  well  if  this  bill  had  been 
cleared  with  the  Attorney  General. 

May  I  express  my  humble  personal 
opinion  that  this  should  have  been  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  Possibly  I  have  the 
wrong  concept  and  am  laboring  under  a 
false  impression,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  responsibility  for  enacting  laws 


is  in  the  Congress  and  not  in  the  admin- 
istrative or  the  executive  branch.  If  this 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  referring  to 
criminals  and  their  prosecution,  then  it 
would  be  the  duty  and  the  obligation  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  those 
laws  whether  he  believes  them  constitu- 
tional or  not.  It  IS  not  up  to  him  to  sec- 
ond guess  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
whether  these  laws  will  be  held  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional.  So.  in  answer 
to  the  question  from  the  very  erudite  and 
astute  gentleman  from  Washington,  may 
I  say  that  contacting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  this  matter  was  completely  super- 
fluous, and  I  think  it  weakens  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Congress  if  we  have  to  get 
his  advice  on  the  laws  we  pass. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer prosecuting  attorney  and  as  a  long- 
time practicing  attorney,  I  am  deeply 
di-sturbed  with  the  rising  crime  in  the 
Wsishlngton  metropolitan  area  and  the 
continuing  abuse  that  is  being  heaped 
upon  our  law  enforcement  officers. 

During  the  period  of  1959  to  1965,  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  an  Increase  in 
serious  crime  nearly  double  the  average 
Increase  of  comparable  cities.  There  is  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  this  increase — 
some  we  are  able  to  cite  and  some  are 
not  yet  clear.  However,  some  recent  court 
decisions,  certain  demagogs  who  incite 
to  riot  with  the  false  cry  of  police  bru- 
tality and  a  general  breakdown  in  fam- 
ily and  social  Institutions  have  all  played 
their  part. 

It  Is  also  my  belief  that  the  increased 
street  crime  is  directly  related  to  a  pre- 
vailing disrespect  for  law.  and  low  police 
morale.  Observers  for  the  National  Crime 
Commission  have  found  that  the  morale 
problem  within  the  Washington  Police 
Department  Is  acute.  Some  of  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  frustration  of  the 
officer  who  faces  harassment  when  he 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law  and  dis- 
couragement when  he  sees  the  suspects 
released  on  technicalities  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

In  1965  the  House  passed  an  omnibus 
crime  bill.  My  maiden  speech  on  this 
floor  was  In  support  of  that  bill.  But, 
unfortunately  it  was  vetoed  and  never 
became  law.  We  now  have  another 
chance  and  I  hope  that  we  will  take  it. 
The  4 -hour  detention  period  for  sus- 
pects that  is  provided  for  In  this  new 
bill  would  give  our  police  a  tool  that 
would  greatly  facilitate  their  work.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  a  good  rule  and  that 
It  should  be  sustained  without  change. 
The  question  of  constitutionality  should 
bo  decided  by  the  courts  in  this  matter. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  rule  would  be 
applied  prudently  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  that  it  would  not  be  used  to 
justify  mass  investigative  arrests. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  commit- 
tee's statement  concerning  the  necessity 
of  "putting  out  the  fire."  Of  course,  I 
would  support  measures  aimed  at  alle- 
viating the  conditions  that  breed  crime — 
the  long-range  efforts  against  poverty, 
unemplojTTient,  disease,  and  inadequate 
educational    opportunities.    But    social 
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evils  do  not  justify  criminal  anarchy. 
The  safety  and  security  of  its  citizens 
is  the  first  duty  of  government.  Yet 
today,  violence  and  the  fear  of  violence 
have  made  living,  traveling,  and  working 
in  certain  sections  of  Washington,  D.C., 
as  dangerous  and  restricted  as  though 
It  were  a  hostile  foreign  country. 

Clearly,  we  the  Congress  have  a  duty 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  change 
this  shameful  situation.  I  believe  the  bill 
that  we  are  considering  today  Is  a  giant 
step  toward  Improvement  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  passed  without  substantial 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppxjrtunity  to 
thank  and  congratulate  every  member 
of  the  House  District  Committee  for  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months  they  have  spent 
trying  to  solve  this  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  think  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee fully  realizes  this  bill  will  not 
completely  do  away  with  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  However,  it  will  show 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  crime 
situation.  It  will  prove  to  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  keep  the  Nation's  Capital  a 
decent  and  safe  place  for  them  to  visit, 
and  will  show  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  do  business  here  that  we  are  trying  to 
protect  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  want  to  thank  every 
Member  of  the  House  for  the  considera- 
tion and  support  they  have  given  us  in 
previous  years  in  passing  similar  bills. 
It  is  true  this  bill  is  not  as  strong  as  the 
one  we  passed  last  year,  but  we  did 
everything  possible  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  executive  department  in  writing 
this  legislation.  We  do  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

You  and  I  all  know  that  during  the 
past  2  years  the  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  handcuffed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  almost  afraid  to  arrest  any 
person  for  fear  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  former  mayor  of  Dallas, 
for  the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  in 
assisting  us. 

The  antlcrime  bill,  H.R.  10783,  re- 
ported from  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  the  product  of 
more  than  8  years  of  study  and  legisla- 
tive effort.  This  Is  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive Congress  in  which  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
House.  In  the  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, the  House  approved  such  legis- 
lation by  about  2-to-l  majorities  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  This  House  should  approve 
this  legislation  by  a  comparable  vote. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  the  Nation  where  com- 
mon-law crimes  such  as  murder,  rape, 
robbery,  burglary,  and  other  lesser  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  are  offenses  against 
the  Federal  Government.  The  courts 
have  Imposed  on  the  District,  rules  of  law 
and  procedure  which  were  not  applicable 
In  State  Jurisdictions  for  similar  criminal 
offenses.  Two  such  rules  were  those  set 
out  In  the  Durham  and  Mallory  cases. 
Ten  years  ago,  crime  In  the  District  was 
decreasing  at  a  time  when  It  was  In- 


creasing nationally  and  in  practically  in 
every  other  city.  With  the  Mallory  and 
Durham  rules  operative  in  the  District, 
crime  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  Nation. 

During  these  last  10  years,  crime  has 
increased  more  than  250  percent  in  the 
District.  This  increase  has  been  almost 
without  exception  during  the  past  60 
months.  At  the  same  time,  the  clearance 
of  crime  by  the  police  has  decreased 
from  more  than  50  percent  to  about  25 
percent  of  the  cases.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prison  population  at  Lorton  has  been 
declining. 

In  more  and  more  cases,  the  handling 
of  criminals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  becoming  a  revolving  door  procedure. 
During  the  10  years,  53  defendants 
charged  with  murder  were  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  The  penal- 
ties for  murder  in  the  District  are  death 
or  life  imprisorunent.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  53  defendants  committed  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  were  released  to  so- 
ciety in  less  than  5  years.  Three  of  these 
murderers  were  at  large  in  the  commu- 
nity within  6  months.  Technicalities  un- 
der the  Mallory  decision  have  resulted  in 
the  release  of  known  and  admitted  crim- 
inals back  to  the  community.  These  are 
factors  which  money,  equipment,  and  an 
increased  police  force  will  not  remedy. 

H.R.  10783  is  a  modification  of  the 
crime  bill  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  local  organizations  supported 
the  similar  bill  approved  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. Some  of  them  are  as  follows:  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
District  of  Colimibia  Crime  Commission, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the  As- 
sociation of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  the  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  many  others. 

The  same  groups  which  urged  the  veto 
of  this  bin  last  year  are  now  attacking 
the  pending  bill.  Among  them  are:  the 
Washington  Post,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Coalition  of  Conscience,  the  Council  on 
Human  Relations,  and  others. 

The  objections  of  such  groups  have 
been  examined  and  reexamined.  If  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  going  to  have  any 
effective  law  enforcement,  it  must  begin 
with  criminal  law  that  is  effective  in 
aiding  p>olice  to  conduct  their  necessary 
functions  of  investigation  and  interro- 
gation without  handcuffs  and  with  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  courts  without 
convenient  escapes  for  those  who  commit 
crimes.  Your  committee  has  increased 
the  Judicial  capacity  of  our  courts  and 
presents  legislation  today  to  fiirther  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  our  courts  to  deal 
with  crime.  If  the  march  of  crime  is  to 
be  halted  or  reversed,  legislation  such  as 
is  presented  today  should  be  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  this  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bad  as  the  crime  situa- 
tion is,  I  feel  it  Is  yet  a  symptom  of 


a  much  greater  problem.  It  has  become  so 
popular  in  our  Nation  to  throw  out  old 
standards  on  the  basis  of  the  belief  that 
they  are  no  longer  relevant  to  our  time 
and  yet  we  substitute  nothing  new  to  re- 
place those  old  standards  which  are  being 
discarded.  We  reach  a  point  where  we 
have  a  kind  of  spiritual  or  moral  vacuum. 
We  lose  faith  in  everything,  believe  in 
nothing.  There  is  no  place  to  retiu-n  for 
strength.  In  fact  we  have  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual anarchy  which  in  the  long  run  must 
be  much  more  destructive  than  a  political 
anarfehy. 

In  the  limited  time  that  is  available  to 
us  today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few 
specific  items.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill 
and  it  is  not  going  to  solve  all  of  the 
crime  problems  of  the  District.  He  is  so 
right  in  that,  because  there  are  many 
problems,  many  specific  things,  which 
call  for  very  hard  decisions — decisions 
which  we  would,  if  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity, leave  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  perfectly  specific 
for  the  moment. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  had  a 
ruling  a  year  or  two  ago  to  the  effect 
which  says  that  drunkenness  is  not  a 
crime;  it  is  a  disease;  and  so  the  police 
are  now  reluctant  to  arrest  anyone  for 
dnmkenness,  or  to  take  a  person  into 
custody  because  he  is  drunk.  What  hap- 
pens to  that  individual?  He  walks  one 
block  and  he  is  either  mugged  or  robbed 
or  "rolled"  as  the  parlance  goes.  If  he 
falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
minutes  before  his  pockets  are  turned  in- 
side out.  What  have  we  done  for  the  In- 
ebriated? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  an- 
other situation  which  in  my  opinion  calls 
for  a  very  hard  decision.  I  mention  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  can  be  pictured  in 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  cases 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  on  record  the  instance  of  one 
man  who  has  sired  13  children  by  13  dif- 
ferent women.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
women  has  ever  been  married  and  12  of 
the  offspring  are  known  to  the  courts. 
What  kind  of  decision  do  we  make  here? 
Is  sterilization  the  answer?  Do  we  permit 
legal  abortions?  How  do  we  solve  this 
specific  problem  which  exists  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  another 
specific  problem  which  in  my  opinion 
right  now  offers  as  great  a  problem  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  any  other,  and  it  is  another  case  about 
which  people  do  not  like  to  talk.  This 
Is  the  problem  of  homosexuality.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  this  Is  a  subject  about  which  you 
do  not  want  to  talk.  However,  having 
studied  psychology  just  enough  to  be 
dangerous,  I  know  there  are  numerous 
kinds  of  homosexuals,  and  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  female  impersonator,  so- 
called,  who  Is  a  male  prostitute  and  who 
abounds  In  very  great  numbers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Now,  do  not  argue 
that  this  is  not  a  crime,  because  in  al- 
most every  single  case  there  is  another 
party — the  so-called  Murphy  man — who, 
in  turn,  intimidates,  and  robs  the  victim 
or  subjects  him  to  blackmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  police  know  hundreds 
of  victims  who  fall  prey  in  this  particu- 
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lar  category.  And.  there  are  additional 
hundreds  of  cases  never  reported  because 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
crime. 

I  do  not  think  the  average  person  is 
yet  excited  about  this  business  of  crime. 
because  there  is  still  a  vicarious  experi- 
ence— a  secondhand  experience.  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  Member  of  this  House  may 
go  to  one  or  more  areas  in  this  city  to- 
night, tomorrow  night.  Friday  ni?ht,  or 
Saturday  night  and  observe  these  situa- 
tions going  on — prostitution  both  male 
and  female,  the  bookies,  the  numbers 
peddlers,  the  narcotics,  the  bunco  play— 
all  the  petty  crimes,  from  which  the 
serious  crimes  flow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  Is  here  and 
there  are  very,  very  hard  decisions  that 
will  have  to  be  made  and  they  must  be 
made  by  specific  legislation  Sooner  or 
later,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  these 
problems. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  most 
of  these  things  spring  from  economic  or 
socioeconomic  conditions.  However,  if  we 
admitted,  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  In  socioeconomic  factors,  which 
It  does  not.  and  if  we  had  answers  to  the 
socioeconomic  problems,  which  we  do 
not.  we  would  still  have  to  admit  that 
It  would  take  10  or  20  or  30  years  to  do 
the  job.  What  do  we  do  with  crime  In 
that  period?  Obviously,  we  must  act  now 
Let  no  one  think  this  bill  Is  the  total 
answer.  It  Is  a  meager  start 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
BoLLiNG).  The  time  of  the  sient'.eman 
from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  is  not  a 
finer  gentleman  in  the  Congress 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  McMh-l.^nI  He 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may 
not  always  be  in  agreement,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  man  who  has  a  more  under- 
standing mind  and  more  gentle  and 
courteous  manners  than  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  counsel  for 
the  defense  by  heart  and  by  habit — a 
habit  fixed  by  too  many  years  of  prac- 
tice suid  of  conviction  to  be  cast  aside — 
I  cannot  approach  a  study  of  crime  from 
exactly  the  same  place  and  in  exactly 
the  same  mood  as  my  colleagues  who 
have  distinguished  records  ats  prose- 
cutors. 

I  know  that  there  were  some  3,000 
crimes  committed  in  the  District  In  the 
month  of  May — 3,000  people  who  com- 
mitted crimes  and  I  wish  the  criminals 
detected  are  punished  and  I  would 
quickly  end  the  rein  of  crime  If  I  could. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thinking  also  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  month  of  May  who  did 
not  commit  any  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  anyone  who 
did  not  commit  a  crime  in  the  month  of 
May  in  the  District  of  Columbia  falsely 
arrested,  accused,  imprisoned,  and  per- 


haps convicted,  all  because  we  are  more 
Interested  in  exacting  revenge  than  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  from  fal.se  accusa- 
tion. The  report  of  the  committee  In  my 
hand  speaks  of  ttie  b.ccdir.g  hearts  who 
presumably  are  oppoaint;  this  bill.  I  do 
not  like  that  term.  I  siinpose  I  am  a 
bleeding  heart,  and  in  the  .sense  that  I 
have  feeling  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  Di.strict  that  committed  no 
crime  in  May  I  hope  that  I  am.  I  think 
that  every  one  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.sle  is  a  bleeding  heart  in 
that  sense.  They  respond  to  the  cries  of 
humanity  and  decency— and  are  not 
ashamed  to  bleed  at  the  heart  when  there 
Is  grief  and  injustice. 

The  report  of  the  committee  says  too 
many  bleeding  hearts  have  forgotten  that 
the  oldest  fimction  of  government  Is  to 
uphold  law  and  order  True,  but  the  old- 
est function  of  government,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  in  the  upholding  of  law  and 
order  in  order  to  protect  the  Innocent 
from  false  accusations 

Then  again  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee says— and  I  al.so  do  not  like  this 
language — "but  coddling  criminals  and 
soft  justice  will  never  rid  society  of 
those  who  insist  on  taking  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands."  Coddling  criminals'' 
Does  one  coddle  criminals  when  he  In- 
insists  that  the  hunt  for  the  criminals 
and  their  speedy  and  vigorous  pro.secu- 
tlon  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law?  Many  good  people 
would  sooner  have  a  few  guilty  felons 
escape  punishment  than  to  have  one  in- 
nocent person  go  to  jail  or  prison  for  one 
day 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  provisions 
of  thl.s  bill  that,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  changed,  but  it  docs  represent.  I 
think,  a  large  amount  of  hard,  dedicated 
work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
It.  but  iomcwhat  in  tiu-  manner  voiced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  grand- 
son of  a  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  before  his  Presidency  I  am  voting 
for  the  bill  with  the  hope  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  other  body  will  take 
out  some  of  the  provisions  such  as  the 
4-hour  provision  that  I  think  objection- 
able, and  leave  in  the  many  good  fea- 
tures, so  that  by  compromise  we  may  get 
a  bill  that  will  satisfy  all  of  our 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  the  distinguished 
geiitlem.an  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  TaftI  sug- 
gested in  commenting  upon  title  ni  of 
this  bill  that  a  questionmg  for  20  minutes 
would  be  adequate. 

With  all  due  respect  to  his  vast  knowl- 
edge, training,  and  background.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  Twenty  min- 
utes is  not  enough  for  the  police  to  be 
able  to  protect  society  in  detaining  and 
questioning  persons  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, in  order  to  solve  crime 

For  example,  if  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  person  is  stopped  on  suspicion 
found  running  in  a  darkened  alley.  20 
minutes  may  not  be  adequate.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  practical  problems  the 
police  face  in  this  country  can  be  multi- 
plied a  thousandfold. 


No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  detention 
for  questioning  on  probable  cause  is  not 
arrest.  There  is  no  record  of  arrest  un- 
less the  person  detained  within  the  4- 
hour  period,  is  actually  arrested.  It  is  an 
inconvenience,  undoubtedly,  but  it  Is  the 
type  of  Inconvenience  to  which  all  citi- 
/en.s  should  yield,  willingly,  in  the  inter- 
est of  checking  crime  and  apprehending 
criminals. 

To  urge  that  anytime  a  person  in  this 
position  wants  to  stop  the  interrogation, 
the  interrogation  must  cease,  is  to  recite 
a  truism  that  merely  confu.ses  clear 
thinking  in  these  cases.  'Whether  de- 
tained on  suspicion  for  questioning  or  ac- 
tually under  arrest,  there  is  no  obligation 
upon  the  subject  to  incriminate  himself 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  This  is  clear  under 
many  judicial  precedents.  So,  if  a  person 
In  such  a  situation  wants  to  remain  mute, 
he  or  she  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
do  so. 

Miranda  warnings  may  or  may  not  still 
be  necessary.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
basic  truth  that  in  the  first  flush  of  such 
early  apprehension  enforcement  oflicers 
.seeking  to  protect  the  people  and  to  find 
out  about  crime  are  likely  to  obtain  a 
gretit  deal  of  Information.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  per- 
son s  attitude  when  he  Is  first  caught  or 
first  detained  and  hours  or  days  later 
when  he  has  a  mouthpiece  to  Instruct 
him  and  act  as  his  gladiator. 

Of  course,  he  may  insist  that  "I'm  not 
talking  until  I  have  my  lawyer."  This  is 
his  right.  This  statute  does  not  change 
this.  But  In  the  meantime  with  the  right 
of  detention  for  questioning  or  Investiga- 
tion, police  can  teletype  to  find  out  who 
this  person  is  and  often  such  teletypes 
will  elicit  a  response  to  the  effect  that 
the  Individual  is  Joe  Smith  with  a  long 
criminal  record  in  another  jurisdiction. 

No  citizen  should  complain  of  making 
himself  available  for  up  to  4  hours  if 
an  oEBcer  has  reasonable  grounds  to  sus- 
pect that  he  has  committed  a  serious 
crime 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  TMr, 
Adams  1  suggested  that  In  New  Hampshire 
we  have  a  "stop  and  frisk  '  law  Well, 
we  have  a  statute  in  New  Hampshire  on 
this  subject  £ilmost  Identical  to  the  stat- 
ute now  before  the  House.  I  have  it  with 
me  and  it  is  very  brief.  It  authorizes 
questioning  and  detaining  suspects  In 
Revised  Statutes  annotated  chapter  594. 
It  provides: 

(ai  A  p«ace  officer  may  stop  any  person 
abroad  whom  he  has  reason  to  suspect  U 
commuting,  has  committed  or  Is  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  and  may  demand  of  him 
his  name,  address,  business  abroad  and 
whither  he  Is  going. 

(b)  Any  person  questioned  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  who  falls  to  identify  himsell 
and  explain  his  action  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  peace  officer  stopping  him  may  be  de- 
tained and  further  questioned  and  investi- 
gated. 

(CI  In  no  case  shall  the  total  period  of 
detention  provided  for  by  subsections  (a) 
a:id  (b)  exceed  four  hours.  Such  detention 
shall  not  consUtute  an  arrest  and  shall  not 
be  recorded  as  such  In  any  official  record.  At 
the  end  of  any  such  detention  period  the 
person  so  detained  shall  be  released  unless 
arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime. 

We  urgently  need  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia. 
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The  subject  of  aggravated  assault  Is  a 
term  that  is  well  understood  in  the  law. 
It  has  been  a  recurrent  problem  with 
District  of  Columbia  police. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  House  gives 
an  added  tool  to  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that 
if  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime  of 
violence  in  the  District  when  armed  with 
or  having  ready  or  available  any  pistol 
or  other  firearm  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon — he  does  not  have  to  use 
it— provided  it  is  available  to  him. 

If  convicted  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime  of  violence  in  these  circumstances 
he  can  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  up 
to  life.  This  will  be  a  strong  deterrent  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  This  is  an  added 
penalty — added  to  that  provided  for  the 
offense  itself.  For  two  convictions  there 
is  no  discretionary  suspension  or  proba- 
tion permitted. 

With  a  40-percent  crime  increase  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Speaker — 
with  this  kind  of  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
need,  plus  a  new  firmness  from  the 
courts  handling  crime  from  day  to  day. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  the 
courts  would  have  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional statutes  of  this  type  which  are  de- 
signed and  needed  to  help  and  protect 
law-abiding  members  of  the  society  in  a 
reasonable  and  rational  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  we  faring  In  our 
never-ending  struggle  to  maintain  law 
and  order?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  found  in  the  stark  statistics  of 
crime.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Nation  reported  over  2.700,000  serious 
crimes  committed  last  year — the  highest 
total  ever  recorded.  In  each  one  of  these 
crimes  there  was  at  least  one  victim.  Ev- 
ery 2^2  mmutes  last  year  there  was  a 
victim  of  a  murder,  assault  to  kill,  or 
forcible  rape.  Each  5  minutes  there  was 
a  victim  of  robbery,  every  28  seconds 
there  was  a  burglary  victim;  a  victim  of 
a  major  larceny  each  45  seconds;  an 
auto-theft  victim  every  minute. 

According  to  figures  made  available 
on  June  16,  1967,  through  the  FBI's  uni- 
form crime  reports,  serious  crime  in  the 
United  States  Jumped  20  percent  In  the 
first  3  months  of  1967  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  In  1966.  The  in- 
crease here  in  Washington  was  even 
greater.  Crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia increased  41  percent  in  May  1967 
as  compared  to  May  1966.  Robbery  In- 
creased from  220  to  414;  burglary  from 
754  to  1,160;  murder  increased  171  per- 
cent. 

Most  of  our  citizens  are  thinking  that 
they  were  lucky  that  crime  passed  them 
by  last  year.  Well,  It  did  not.  Maybe  they 
were  lucky  enough  not  to  be  one  of  the 
prime  2,700,000  victims,  but  they  were 
a  victim  Just  the  same. 

The  criminals  of  this  Nation  have  their 
hands  in  everyone's  pockets.  You  are  a 
victim  of  crime  virtually  every  time  you 
reach  for  your  wallet.  E^ch  time  you  buy 
an  Item  in  the  store  you  are  pajdng  for 
it  and  helping  pay  for  the  millions  of 
Items  stolen  by  shoplifters  and  other 


thieves.  Your  home  and  automobile  in- 
surance premiums  include  a  tribute  to 
the  car  thief  and  the  house  burglar. 

Crime  is  costing  this  Nation  $27  bil- 
lion per  year,  an  average  of  $574  per 
family,  and  the  cost  continues  to  rise  as 
crime  continues  to  increase  six  times 
faster  than  the  population  growth  of  our 
country. 

The  time  has  passed  when  Americans 
can  take  a  casual  position  with  reference 
to  crime.  The  lives  and  property,  the 
well-being  of  every  American,  and  in- 
deed the  future  of  our  Nation,  stand  in 
jeopardy  from  the  moimting  waves  of 
lawlessness  sweeping  across  our  land. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  8. 
1965,  the  President  said: 


Crime  has  become  a  maUgnant  enemy  In 
America's  midst  ...  We  must  arrest  ajid 
reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness. 


Many  say  that  crime  is  the  product  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  poor  housing,  lack 
of  recreational  facilities,  and  unhealth- 
ful  living  conditions.  Others  just  as  em- 
phatically declare  that  crime  is  on  the 
rise  because  we  are  undergoing  a  social 
revolution  in  America  and  that  the  stress 
and  strain  of  our  way  of  life  are  too  much 
for  our  national  character. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  these 
contentions.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  to  all  of  those  who  ofiEer  these 
excuses  for  crime  that  we  are  enjoying 
today  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  highest 
level  of  prosperity,  the  best  housing  con- 
ditions, the  best  of  health,  the  highest 
level  of  education,  and  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  employment  ever  experienced. 
Yet  we  have  more  crime  than  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  American  depression. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  cannot  ex- 
plain away  crime  by  making  economic 
and  sociological  excuses. 

I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
tolerated,  with  too  much  patience,  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  in- 
creased criminal  activity  at  every  level  of 
our  society  and  in  every  section  of  our 
country. 

As  one  devoted  to  legal  principles  and 
trained  to  respect  the  dignity  and  the 
justness  of  the  courts,  it  gives  me  no 
pleasure  to  say  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
one  basic  reason  we  have  so  much  crime 
in  the  country  today  is  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  the  average  American 
citizen. 

In  decision  after  decision  since  World 
War  n  the  Federal  courts  have  seriously 
weakened  the  whole  structure  of  Amer- 
ican criminal  law  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  per- 
son accused  of  crime. 

Federal  court  decisions  have  shattered 
legal  precedents,  have  annulled  State 
laws,  and  have  declared  void  State  court 
decisions.  What  has  resulted  is  a  legal 
jungle  wherein  lawyers  and  Judges  grope 
their  way  through  a  maze  of  court  deci- 
sions, all  having  as  their  eflfect  a  weak- 
ening of  the  police  power. 

The  dangerous  imbalance  between  the 
rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of 
society  to  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty must  be  corrected.  The  effect  of  court 
decisions  ujDsettlng  State  laws  end  prec- 
edents   and    unleashing    thousands    of 


criminals  has  had  a  profoundly  demoral- 
izing effect  on  law  enforcement  hi  our 
country. 

The  Federal  court  has  strengthened 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  and  restricted 
the  power  of  the  police.  It  has  dropped  a 
legal  curtain  of  protection  around  hard- 
ened, unreformed  criminals.  It  has  placed 
handcuffs  on  the  policeman  who  tries  to 
enforce  the  law. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  speak  up  and  let  the  judiciary 
know  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  rights 
of  society  must  be  restored  and  pro- 
tected. The  passage  of  this  EMstrict  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  is  a  fitting  place  to 
begin. 

The  American  people  must  awaken  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us.  The  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer at  all  levels  and  in  all  jurisdictions 
needs,  and  must  have  the  backing  of 
an  aroused  citizenry. 

We  are  witnessing  today  an  accelerat- 
ing trend  of  civil  disobedience  and  dis- 
respect for  law,  In  addition  to  the  up- 
surge in  standard  criminal  activity.  Civil 
disobedience  has  nearly  reached  the 
state  of  anarchy  in  many  sections  of  our 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  shackles  which  have 
been  placed  on  law  enforcement  officers 
by  Federal  court  decisions,  the  civil  dis- 
obedience brought  about  by  those  who 
preach  the  wholly  un-American  doctrine 
that  one  can  obey  laws  in  which  they 
believe  and  disobey  those  they  dislike 
has  spawned  an  increase  in  crimes  of 
violence  against  person  and  property. 
While  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  accused,  action  must  be 
initiated  to  give  law  enforcement  officers 
the  procedural  means  whereby  they  can 
effectively  investigate,  arrest,  and  inter- 
rogate persons  accused  of  crimes.  And 
State  prosecutors  and  judges  must  be  al- 
lowed to  administer  justice  without  im-  . 
due  Interference  from  the  Federal* 
courts. 

The  criminal  has  long  since  received 
all  of  the  protection  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  Constitution.  Now  is  the 
time  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  safety  and  security  of  its  citizens 
is  the  first  duty  of  government. 

Mr.  COLXiIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  and 
every  one  of  us — those  who  live  in  the 
United  States  and  those  who  live  in  other 
lands — are  affected  by  what  happens  in 
Washington.  'When  we  talk  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  usu- 
ally have  in  mind  the  legislation  that 
Congress  passes,  the  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  huge  and  powerful  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  the  decisions  that  are 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  some  other  things  that  are 
going  on  in  Washington  about  which  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  model  cities.  If  there  is  any  me- 
tropolis that  ought  to  be  a  model  city,  it 
Is  Washhigton,  D.C.,  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  the  center  of  political, 
diplomatic,  military,  and  financial  power 
for  the  entire  globe,  the  mecca  for  visi- 
tors from  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
showcase  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
finer  things  of  life. 
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The  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  slightly  over  800,000.  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Chicago,  which  the 
congressional  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  adjoins.  Like  Chicago, 
Washlx\gton  has  a  large  suburban  popu- 
lation but,  unhke  Chicago,  it  has  fewer 
inhabitants  than  its  suburbs.  While  Chi- 
cago has  about  half  a  million  more  peo- 
ple than  its  suburbs  m  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  the  Nation  s  Capital  has  only  a 
third  as  many  inhabitants  as  its  suburbs 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Many  of  Washington's  neighbors  com- 
mute to  work  in  the  city  each  weekday 
morning  by  automobiles  and  trains,  re- 
turning In  the  evening  to  what  are 
known  as  "bedroom  suburbs."  Thou- 
sands of  other  suburbanites  visit  the  city 
on  business.  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  families  now  spend  most  of  the 
year  In  Washington. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  aug- 
mented, especially  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  by  tourists  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  including  an  army 
of  schoolchildren  accompanied  by  their 
teachers,  who  come  to  .see  the  Capitol 
and  White  House,  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument and  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the 
many  other  historic  shrines  Other  visi- 
tors include  people  who  have  business 
with  the  departments  and  agencies  that 
make  up  the  Federal  Government.  These 
come  not  only  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  from  every  other 
country  on  earth.  There  are.  of  course. 
many  foreigners  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton just  to  see  the  sight.s 

All  these  people — residents,  suburban- 
ites, Congressmen,  and  visitors — have  a 
right  to  live  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  to 
work  in  It.  and  to  visit  it.  They  have  a 
right  to  attend  social,  political,  business, 
cultural,  or  sports  function  in  the  eve- 
nings without  fear,  whether  they  are 
motorists  or  pedestriaiis. 

Instead   of   becoming    a    model   city. 
Washington  has  become  a  place  where 
men  as  well  a  women  are  afraid  to  go 
out  at  night.  The  old  legal  maxim,  "a 
man's  home  is  his  castle."  no  longer  holds 
true.  The  right  to  dwell  in  safety  in  ones 
own   home    and    the    right    to    venture 
forth  after  dark  on  legitimate  business  or 
pleasure  seem  to  have  gone  down   the 
drain  as  jurists,  politicians,  bureaucrat.s, 
and  academicians  display  an  obsession 
for  the  rights  of  criminals  and  suspects. 
Certainly  anyone  who  is  merely  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  a  crime  has 
definite   rights   under   our   Constitution 
and  laws.   Even   a   criminal   has   some 
rights,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  law-abiding  citizens  and  victims  of 
crime  also  have  rights. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  David  A  Pine,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  Judge 
Pine,  who  was  born  In  Washington,  DC, 
educated  In  its  pubUc  schools  and  at  its 
Oeorgetown  University,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  for 
over  53  years.  Certainly  these  words  from 
his  minority  report  are  entitled  to 
respect: 

It  Is  oommoQ  knowledge  that  our  city's 
Btreeta  are  no  longer  safe,  that  our  police  are 


often  Ineffective  in  our  protection  and  in 
solving  crimes,   and   that  our  courts  do  not 

dispense  swift,  certain    and  sure  justice 

Crime  h;is  increased,  law  enforcement  has 
lost  the  respect  It  once  had.  and  criminals 
now    go    free. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  will  give 
my  listeners  an  idea  of  how  serious  the 
crime  problem  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  become.  Behind  these  cold  numbers 
are  several  himdred  thousand  human 
tragedies  varying  in  degree  from  house- 
breaking to  murder  and  from  purse 
snatching  to  rape  Statistics  may  seem 
impersonal,  but  one  never  knows  when 
he  himself,  a  member  of  his  family,  or  a 
close  friend  or  associate  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  crime 

Crime  statistics  that  are  issued  by  the 
Metroixihtan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  cannot  tell  the 
whole  story,  as  residents  of  Washington, 
for  various  reasons,  fail  to  tell  police 
about  a  great  many  crimes,  particularly 
housebreakings  and  larcenies  Because 
of  embarrassment,  shame,  or  a  fear  of 
publicity,  many  rape  victims  do  not  re- 
port assaults  to  police.  Numerous  thefts 
of  property  of  little  value,  frequently  in- 
volvins:  hou.sebreakings.   eo   imreported. 

The  following  table  shows  how  part  I 


offenses  increased  by  72  percent  from  fis- 
cal 1950  to  fiscal  1966.  Part  I  felonies  in- 
elude  murder,  manslaughter,  rape  and 
attempted  rape,  robbery  and  attempted 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  housebreak- 
ing, larceny  of  property  valued  at  $100 
or  over,  and  automobile  theft.  These  in- 
creased by  89  percent  between  1950  and 
1966.  Part  I  misdemeanors,  which  in- 
creased by  47  percent  between  1950  and 
1966.  include  negligent  homicide,  at- 
tempted housebreaking,  and  larceny  of 
property  valued  at  less  than  $100. 


Fiscal  yMr 


Felanies 


Misdemeanors 


Total 


1950., 

12.229  1 

7.934 

20.163 

1951 

12.156 

8,034 

20. 190 

1952 

14.066 

8.525 

22.  59! 

1953 

15.251 

8.667 

23.918 

1954 

11.917 

8.113 

20. 030 

1955 

11.488 

7.422 

18.910 

1956 

10.048 

7.562 

17  610 

1957       

9.155 

6.399 

1 5.  554 

1958     

9,895 

7.152 

17,047 

1959 

10,193 

7.322 

17,515 

1%0  

11.714  1 

8.215 

19  929 

1%1    

12,948 

8,854 

21.802 

1%2      

13.274 

8,260 

21.534 

196J    - 

15.191   1 

8.003 

23. 194 

1964      

19.693 

8.776 

28. 469 

1%5      

23.174 

8,879 

32. 053 

1966 

23.089  1 

1 

11.676 

34. 765 

The    next    table    breaks    the    felonies 

down  into  categories: 

1 

Fiscal  year 

Murders 

Rapntnd 

attempted 

rapM 

t 
Roblwries 

Aggravated 
as^iaults 

Housebreak- 
ings 

Grand  and 

petit 
larcenies 

Auto  the'ts 

1950 

6S 
6S 

S9 
68 

73 

44 

•     55 

« 

77 
88 
72 
C 
86 
82 
104 
155 
146 

212 
236 
226 
198 

234 
214 
219 
199 
160 
158 
154 
147 
129 
142 
162 
159 
196 

1.139 
958 

1.137 
1.458 
1.089 
1.121 
1.069 
937 
1.076 
1,039 
1,298 
1.863 
2.012 
2.436 
2,633 
3.945 
3.797 

4.228 
4.246 
4,547 
4,598 
4.431 
4.550 
>  2,  824 
2.545 
2.791 
2.5t)5 
3,067 
2.900 
2,956 
2.998 
2,754 
2.474 
2.823 

3.507 

3,715 
4,849 
5,243 
3.772 
3,562 
3,407 
3,077 
2.196 
3.823 
4,409 
4,922 
4.701 
5.789 
8,209 
I            9,309 
9.221 

9.669 

9.670 

10.274 

10.313 

8.754 

7.935 

8.179 

7.053 

7,782 

7.878 

8,951 

9.683 

9.134 

8.955 

9.968 

10.253 

13,262 

1 

1,317 

1951     

1.273 

1952 

1.465 

1954 ,. „, 

1955.. .^„, 

1956 

2. 023 
1,693 
1.459 
1.827 

1957 „ 

1948 

1.725 
1,767 

1959 

2,018 

1960 .. 

1962  

1,953 
2.183 
2.496 

1963     .*^..- 

2.774 

1%4 „ 

1965 

4.606 
5.736 

1966 

5.295 



'  l5t  (ull  year  o(  reclassification  (in  late  1955  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  began  to  reclassify  as  simple  assault  those  as- 
saults initially  reported  as  aggravated  but  which  were  relatively  minor  in  ctiaracter) 


Since  1950  the  frequency  of  aggra- 
vated assault  h£is  decreased,  although  the 
number  of  offen.ses  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  since  1956.  The  1950-56 
decrease  may  in  part  have  been  due  to 
crime  reporting  practices  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  which  in  late 
1955  began  to  reclassify  £is  simple  assault 
those  assaults  initially  reported  as  aggra- 
vated but  which  were  relatively  minor  in 
character. 

Housebreaking — burglarj* — is  the  en- 
trance, w  ith  or  without  force  into  a  home, 
room,  store,  apartment,  or  office — wheth- 
er or  not  the  premises  are  occupied — 
with  the  intent  to  commit  a  crime.  The 
thief  who  picks  the  lock  of  an  apartment 
door,  enters,  and  removes  a  radio,  is 
guilty  not  only  of  theft — larceny — but 
also  of  housebreaking.  The  crune  is  pun- 
ishable by  15  years  imprisonment.  Among 
the  victims  of  residential  housebreakings 
in  December  1965,  88 — 17  percent — out 
of  53'2  had  been  housebreaking  victims 
before.  Of  the  commercial  establish- 
ments. 45  percent — 141  out  of  313 — had 
been  prior  victims.  69 — 49  percent — of 
the  141  had  been  burglarized  in  1964  or 
1965. 


Larceny  is  the  unauthorized  taking  of 
another's  property  with  the  intent  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  the  property  or  to 
convert  it  to  the  use  of  the  thief  or  an- 
other. Larceny  of  property  worth  less 
than  $100  is  petit  larceny;  larceny  of 
property  worth  $100  or  more  is  grand 
larceny  Petit  larceny  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  1  year  im- 
prisonment and  srand  larceny  is  a  felony 
punishable  by  10  years  imprisonment. 

Although  "theft"  implies  larceny, 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "auto 
theft  "  in  the  District  is  not  larceny  but 
the  u.se  of  another's  automobile  without 
the  owner's  consent.  Unlike  larceny,  auto 
theft  does  not  require  that  the  thief  in- 
tend to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property 
permanently:  "borrowing"  a  car  for  a 
brief  "joy  ride"  and  then  abandoning 
the  vehicle  is  an  auto  theft.  The  crime  is 
punishable  by  5  years'  imprisonment. 

DEFINmoNS 

Homicide,  the  unlawful  taking  of  a 
human  life,  includes  the  crimes  of  first 
and  second  degree  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, and  negligent  homicide.  Only  first 
and  second  de«^ree  murders  are  Included 
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in  the  above  compilation.  First  degree 
murder  Is  the  willful,  premeditated  kill- 
ing of  another  and  is  punishable  by 
death.  Second  degree  murder  is  the  kill- 
ing of  another  without  premeditation 
but  with  malice,  and  is  punishable  by 
life  Imprisonment.  The  niunber  of  mur- 
ders Increased  by  125  percent  between 
1950  and  1966. 

Whoever  has  sexual  relations  with  a 
female  forcibly  and  against  her  will,  or 
with  a  girl  under  16  years  of  age,  even 
without  force  and  with  her  consent,  is 
guilty  of  rape.  Rape  is  punishable  by 
death. 

In  1950-60,  55  percent  of  all  rape  vic- 
tims were  under  16  years  of  age;  for 
1961-65  the  figure  was  50  percent. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
reported  that  258—66  percent — of  369 
rape  complaints  in  1961-65  involved  in- 
tercourse with  consenting  victims  under 
16  and  were  therefore  reported  as 
carnal  knowledge  offenses.  A  survey  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  suggests  that 
the  Department  may  be  Improperly  re- 
porting as  carnal  knowledge  a  number 
of  forcibly  rapes  involving  victims  under 
16.  Of  76  cases  surveyed  involving  girls 
under  16,  65  were  recorded  as  carnal 
knowledge  offenses  and  11  as  rape.  Ac- 
cording to  information  supplied  by  the 
police.  30  of  the  65  carnal  knowledge 
cases  in  fact  involved  forcible  attacks. 
If  these  reporting  practices  were  gen- 
erally followed,  nearly  half  of  the  258 
carnal  knowledge  cases  recorded  in  1961- 
65  may  have  involved  the  use  of  force  or 
threats  and  should  have  been  recorded 
as  forcible  rapes. 

Robbery  is  the  forceful  taking  of  some- 
thing of  value  from  the  person  or  Im- 
mediate possession  of  another.  Under 
District  of  Columbia  law  it  includes 
pickpocketing — stealthy  seizure — purse 
snatclung — seizure  or  snatching — yoking 
and  mugging — against  resistance — and 
holdups — putting  in  fear.  A  robber  may 
be  imprisoned  for  15  years. 

An  assault  is  an  offer  or  attempt  to  do 
Injury  to  another  with  the  present  ap- 
parent ability  to  carry  it  out.  An  assault 
is  "aggravated"  when  it  is  committed 
with  a  dangerous  weapon — usually  a 
knife  or  gun — or  with  an  intent  to  kill 
or  to  commit  mayhem.  Certain  aggra- 
vated assaults  are  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  15  years. 

Inasmuch  as  about  five-eighths  of  the 
District's  population  is  Negro,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  most  of  the  crimes  would 
be  committed  by  Negroes,  barring  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  If  'we  consider 
extenuating  circumstances,  such  as  pov- 
erty and  its  accompanying  ills,  it  could 
reasonably  be  expected  that  they  would 
commit  considerably  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  crimes.  Looking  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  however,  we  find  that 
the  victims  of  the  majority  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital  were 
themselves  Negroes.  Here  are  the  blunt 
facts. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  1,214 
murder  victims  during  the  1950-65  pe- 
riod were  Negroes  and  86  percent  of  the 
505  victims  in  1961-65  were  Negroes. 

The  majority  of  rape  victims  are  Ne- 
groes— over  80  percent  consistently  since 
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1950.  Of  victims  under  16  in  1961-65.  91 
percent  were  Negroes.  In  1950-60  over 
59  percent  of  Negro  victims,  as  compared 
with  35  percent  of  white  victims,  were 
under  16,  and  in  1961-65  girls  under  16 
represented  57  percent  of  all  Negro  vic- 
tims, as  compared  with  23  percent  of  all 
white  victims.  In  1961-65.  45  percent  of 
all  victims  were  Negro  girls  under  16. 

Negroes  were  the  victims  in  86  percent 
of  all  aggravated  assaults  in  1956-65. 

In  December  1965,  among  the  victims 
of  residential  housebreakings.  Negro  fe- 
males outnumbered  white  females  by  159 
to  95.  and  Negro  males  outnumbered 
white  males  by  160  to  114.  Totals  were 
319  to  209 — 60  percent  Negro. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  conducted  a 
survey  of  all  auto  thefts  reported  during 
January  1966.  This  study  of  390  cases 
disclosed  that  66  percent  of  auto  theft 
victims  were  Negroes.  Of  the  complain- 
ants who  were  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  76  percent  were  Negroes. 

Robbery  is  the  only  crime  of  violence 
in  which  white  persons  are  victimized 
more  often  than  Negroes.  Whites  were 
victims  in  56  percent  of  the  robberies 
during  1950-65,  in  55  percent  In  1961-65. 

OTHER   CKIMES 

In  addition  to  the  serious  crimes  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  other  of- 
fenses which  may  cause  substantial  harm 
to  persons  and  property.  A  "simple"  as- 
sault may  inflict  severe  injury.  Embez- 
zlements, forgeries,  counterfeitings,  and 
other  frauds  may  cost  innocent  victims 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

Crimes  categorized  as  part  II  offenses 
by  the  police  include  arson,  forgery, 
fraud,  embezzlement,  weapons  offenses, 
sex  offenses,  prostitution,  drug  offenses, 
and  gambling.  Some  part  II  offenses  are 
felonies — for  example,  forgery,  arson — 
some  are  misdemeanors — for  example, 
simple  sissault,  offenses  against  the  fam- 
ily, vagrancy — and  some,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  offense,  may  be 
either— for  example,  weapons  offenses, 
liquor  law  violations,  prostitution,  gam- 
bling law  violations. 

The  bulk  of  part  II  offenses  have  been 
misdemeanors — 78  percent  in  the  period 
1960-65.  Of  these  misdemeanors,  69  per- 
cent consist  of  simple  assaults,  liquor  law 
violations,  and  "other  offenses" — defined 
by  the  police  as  including  violations  of 
dog  control  and  muzzling  regulations, 
false  fire  alarms,  false  reports  to  the 
police,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  failure  to 
pay  a  board  bill.  In  1960-65  the  volume  of 
simple  assaults  and  liquor  law  violations 
remained  fairly  constant,  but  "other  of- 
fenses" rose  from  2,716  to  4,146  and  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  1,399  rise  in 
total  part  n  offenses. 

Forgery,  coimterfeiting.  gambling,  and 
drug  law  offenses  make  up  the  major 
part  of  the  part  II  felonies.  Based  on  of- 
ficial reports  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  there  are  over  1,100  "active" 
narcotics  addicts  in  the  District. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  CBIMINALS? 

The  following  table  shows  how  a 
smaller  percentage  of  crimes  is  being 
cleared  as  time  goes  on.  the  downward 
trend  having  now  continued  for  7  con- 
secutive years: 


Year 

Reported 

Pt.  1  felonies  > 

Percent 

cleared 

cleared 

1952  

14.066 

8,197 

58.3 

1953 

15.251 

7.798 

51.1 

1954     

11.917 

6.989 

58.6 

1955... 

11.488 

7,453 

64.9 

1956        

10,048 

5.9% 

59.7 

1957 

9.155 

5.304 

57.9 

1958     

9,895 

5.746 

58.1 

1959 

10.163 

6.167 

60.7 

1%0      

11,714 

6. 311 

53.9 

1961       

12.948 

6.647 

51.3 

1%2 

13,274 

6.493 

48.9 

1%3     

15,191 

6.770 

44.6 

1964  

19.691 

7.921 

40.2 

1%5        

33.387 

10.947 

34.1 

1966 

36,066 

9.159 

26.3 

1  Pt  I  felonies  include  all  offenses  in  the  pt.  I  classification 
except  negligent  homicide  and  attempted  housebreaking 
(which  together  usually  comprise  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
pt.  I  classification)  ancl  petit  larceny  (which  usually  comprises 
about  40  percent  of  the  pt.  I  classification). 

The  chances  are  1  in  28  that  an  adult 
felon  whose  crime  is  reported  to  the  po- 
lice will  ever  be  held  accountable  for  It. 
The  factor  of  unreported  crime  makes 
the  felon's  chances  of  escaping  justice 
even  greater.  Considering  the  25.648  fel- 
ony offenses  reported  to  the  police  in  fis- 
cal 1965,  the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
24.4  percent — 6,266 — of  these  crimes  re- 
sulted in  an  arrest.  9  percent>— 2,315— 
were  charged  as  felons  by  the  police,  5.9 
percent — 1,526 — were  indicted,  and  3.6 
percent — 927— were  finally  convicted.  Of 
those  who  are  foimd  guilty,  over  90  per- 
cent will  appeal  and  one-fifth  or  more 
of  these  will  have  their  convictions  re- 
versed. In  1950  there  were  2,116  criminal 
cases  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — in  1966.  de- 
spite the  huge  increase  in  crime,  there 
were  1,453. 

Let  me  briefly  contrast  the  manner  in 
which  one  suspected  of  having  commit- 
ted a  crime  is  treated  as  compared  with 
the  lot  of  the  victim.  The  suspect  is  im- 
mediately surroimded  with  all  the  pro- 
tections contained  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  plus  the  new  pro- 
tections that  the  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
covered by  torturing  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  suspect  cannot  be  Interrogated  by 
the  police  unless  his  attorney  is  present. 
If  he  has  no  attorney,  the  police  will  get 
one  for  him.  The  suspect  may,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  remain  silent.  Should 
he  decide  to  confess,  orally  or  by  means 
of  a  signed  statement,  the  odds  are  that 
such  confession  cannot  be  used  against 
him.  The  suspect  is  guaranteed  a  fair 
trial.  If  he  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  there 
exists  the  possibility  of  a  series  of  ap- 

DP  3.1s 

What  about  the  victim  of  a  crime?  He 
can  no  longer  carry  a  gim  to  protect  him- 
self from  violence  when  he  walks  down 
the  street.  As  the  result  of  the  crime  he 
may  lose  his  money,  he  may  lose  an  eye, 
he  may  even  lose  his  hfe.  If  he  escapes 
with  his  Ufe  from  a  brutal  attack,  there 
may  be  doctor  and  hospital  bills  to  pay  at 
a  time  when  his  employment  and  the 
income  therefrom  may  be  interrupted. 
He  could  become  permanently  incapaci- 
tated and  imable  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  as  the  result  of 
an  attack.  Oh,  yes,  he  can  sue  the  vicious 
criminal  who  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  spend  time  in  the  hospital  and  to  lose 
time  from  his  work,  but  If  the  criminal 
possessed  the  kind  of  money  that  would 
make  a  lawsuit  worthwhile  the  chances 
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are  he  would  not  have  resorted  to  crime 
In  the  first  place. 

A  high  recldivtsm  rate  was  revealed 
by  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
study  of  7.992  offenders  arrested  In  the 
District  for  felonies  and  selected  mis- 
demeanors such  as  sex  offenses,  bogus 
checks,  and  narcotics  offenses  from  Jan- 
uary 1963.  through  July  1965.  Of  the 
offenders  sampled  by  the  FBI.  83  per- 
cent had  been  arrested  previously.  Over 
30  percent  of  those  convicted  of  a  felony 
In  the  District  during  fiscal  1965  had  a 
prior  conviction  for  a  crime  of  violence. 

The  huge  increase  In  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  cannot  be  blamed 
on  art  Increase  In  population.  The  census 
of  1950  showed  a  population  of  802.000. 
By  1960,  when  the  next  decennial  census 
was  taken,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
had  dropped  to  764.000.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimated  the  population  on 
July  1.  1966,  at  808,000.  an  increase  of 
less  than  6  percent  since  1960  and  of  but 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  since  1950. 

The  Increase  In  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  carmot  be  blamed  on  an  inade- 
quate police  force.  Proportionate  to  the 
population  It  serves,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  the  largest  police 
force  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  the 
most  costly  per  citizen  served.  In  fiscal 
1966  Congress  provided  more  than  $38 
million  for  the  operations  of  the  Dis- 
trict's police  force;  for  fiscal  1967  the 
Department  obtained  $42,129,000.  The 
median  per  capita  cost  of  departments  In 
cities  of  comparable  size  is  $21.82.  in 
contrast  to  the  District  of  Columbia's 
$32.49. 

While  poverty  and  lack  of  education 
may  very  well  be  responsible  for  part  of 
the  increase  In  crime  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  It  would  be  absurd  to  dismiss  the 
problem  of  crime  with  so  simple  an 
answer.  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
had  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  ex- 
penditures In  the  United  States  for  new 
school  facilities  and  has  had  the  highest 
or  close  to  the  highest  per  capita  op- 
erating expense  for  schools  In  any  major 
American  city.  It  has.  within  recent 
years,  doubled  Its  expenditures  for  relief 
and  welfare.  It  has  spent  tremendous 
svans  for  slum  clearance  and  public 
housing.  Per  capita  Income  levels  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  among  the  high- 
est In  the  Nation  and  Washington  has 
one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Jobs  for  needy  youngsters  are  actually 
going  begging.  Edward  Aronov.  Director 
of  the  National  Housing  Authority,  said 
Just  this  week  that  he  had  received  only 
43  applications  for  300  full-time  summer 
jobs  out  of  an  estimated  5.000  boys  who 
live  in  public  housing  projects  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  During  the  school 
year  Mr.  Aronov  was  able  to  fill  only  98 
out  of  154  available  part-time  jobs. 
Building  -  contractors  have  frequently 
mentioned  the  difficulty  they  have  in 
securing  workers  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled construction  jobs. 

According  to  testimony  presented  In 
1965.  by  Walter  N.  Tobriner.  one  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  commissioners. 
more  than  one-half  of  the  District's  op- 
erating budget  of  $277,400,000  was  ex- 
pended, directly  or  indirectly,  on  poverty 
and  the  social  conditions  which  produce 
crime  and  delinquency,  that  Is.  on  wel- 


fare, health,  housing,  police,  courts,  and 
prisons.  This  amounted  to  about  $170  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This  did  not  take  into  account  the 
vast  sums  of  money  made  available  to 
the  District  out  of  general  appropriation 
acts  nor  the  sums  expended  by  the  many 
private  agencies. 

Three  decades  ago  we  had  more  pov- 
erty, more  slums,  poorer  schools,  and 
lower  educational  achievement,  but  a  sig- 
nificantly lower  crime  rate  than  today. 
From  1931  to  1935.  durmg  the  early  years 
of  the  greatest  economic  depression  In 
our  entire  history,  while  the  Nation's 
population  grew  by  better  than  3,000.000, 
the  number  of  robberies  and  automobile 
thefts  decreased  by  35  2  percent,  bur- 
glaries decreased  by  8.9  percent,  and  ag- 
gravated assault  and  larceny  remained 
relatively  constant.  Murder  and  non- 
neerligent  manslaughter  decreased  from 
a  daily  averace  of  4  5  in  1931  to  four  In 
1935.  The  only  increase  reported  was  in 
rapes,  from  a  daily  average  of  3.5  in 
1931  to  4  4  in  1935  Keep  In  mind  that 
these  statistics  refer  to  the  entire  Nation, 
not  the  District  of  Columbia — I  am 
merely  refuting  the  argument  that  pov- 
erty alone  is  to  blame  for  crime. 

There  are  many  other  victims  of  crime 
be.'-Jdes  the  ones  I  mentioned  earlier  Nu- 
merous stores  have  t:one  out  of  business 
because  of  the  many  holdups  to  which 
they  have  been  been  subjected.  Apart- 
ment houses  have  high  vacancy  rales 
even  though  there  is  a  need  fur  more 
housing.  Hotels  also  have  an  unusual 
numb€T  of  vacancies,  as  convention  at- 
tendance falls  off  and  the  number  of 
school  tours  declines.  Vandalism,  to- 
gether with  numerous  more  serious 
crimes,  lowers  property  values  and  many 
bu.sinehs  enterprises  can  no  longer  obtain 
insurance. 

Rioting  and  other  anarchic  behavior 
has  plagued  the  Nation  all  during  the 
1960's  and  the  Nation's  Capital  has  not 
escaped  this  particular  brand  of  lawless- 
ness. On  Thanksgiving  E>ay,  1962,  a  race 
riot  occurred  at  a  high  school  football 
game.  More  than  300  whites  and  30  Ne- 
groes suffered  injures.  About  100  per- 
sons were  injured  In  an  outbreak  at  a 
carnival  in  August  1965. 

On  April  11,  1966.  violence,  which  be- 
gan at  the  Glen  Echo  Amusement  Park 
in  Maryland,  spread  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  thousands  of  youths  terror- 
ized Washingtonians.  Three  days  later, 
rebellious  participants  in  a  "poor  peo- 
ple's convention  '  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
booed.  Jostled,  and  shouted  down  Sar- 
gent Shrtver.  director  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty.  Mr.  Shriver  left 
the  meeting  saying: 

I  will  not  participate  in  a  riot. 

Capitol  Hill,  where  the  peoples  repre- 
sentatives meet  to  make  the  laws,  has 
not  been  spared.  Secretaries  on  the  staffs 
of  several  Members  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  employees  of  Members  of  the  other 
body,  have  been  attacked  not  only  on  the 
streets,  but  In  their  apartments.  One 
woman  secretary  was  attacked  as  she 
worshipped  at  a  nearby  church.  A  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  attacked  in  his 
office.  I  myself  have  twice  been  the  vic- 
tim of  burglars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  maintain 
law  and  order  in  the  seat  of  the  National 


Government,  how  in  heaven's  name  can 
we  have  the  temerity  to  pass  laws  deal- 
ing with  crime  throughout  the  United 
States? 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— 

The  Congreaa  shall  have  power  ...  to  ex- 
erclBe  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever over  such  district  ...  as  may  .  .  . 
become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  to  m&lte  all  laws 
which  siiall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
( power ) . 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  and  help  to  make  the 
Nation's  Capital  safe  for  everyone  who 
lives  in  it  or  visits  it  for  any  lawful 
purpose. 

I  hope  this  biU  will  be  a  step  In  this 
direction. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10783.  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course,  no  bill  Is  perfect  sind  this 
bill  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  another  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
growing  problem  which  has  reached 
outrageous  proportions.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  again  that  Congress  last  year 
passed  a  good  crime  bill  for  the  District 
only  to  have  it  vetoed  after  we  had  gone 
home  and  could  do  nothing  about  it.  Re- 
action to  that  veto  was  widespread 
throughout  the  coimtry  but  it  was  par- 
ticularly disappointing  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  who 
are  subjected  dally  to  the  effects  of 
crime. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  cities 
which  face  problems  of  similar  or  greater 
magnitude.  A  solution  will  not  be  found 
easily.  However,  this  Congress  does  not 
have  immediate  responsibility  for  prob- 
lems in  other  cities  of  America.  In  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Con- 
gress Is  the  governing  body  and  Congress 
should  exercise  its  authority  in  a  most 
direct  and  effective  manner.  ^ 

Everywhere  we  go  in  America  peopTe 
are  incen.sed  over  the  reports  of  crime  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Because  of  the 
widespread  attention  focused  on  Wash- 
ington perhaps  crime  is  more  noticeable 
here  than  it  may  be  In  the  hinterland 
but  one  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find 
a  more  disgraceful  situation  than  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Law-abiding  citizens  are  forced  to 
stand  by  and  watch  the  criminal  and 
hoodlum  element  run  rampant.  Some  of 
the  courts  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  facts 
or  else  disregard  them  In  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  criminals  in  many  in- 
stances. Elements  of  the  press  and  other 
communications  media  far  too  often 
tend  to  glorify  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  and  Ignore  or  belittle 
those  who  are  the  victims.  Just  this  past 
Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
extensive  three-page  article  on  a  man  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  who  was  con- 
victed for  multiple  rapes.  The  whole 
sense  of  the  article  It  seems  to  me  was 
designed  to  have  society  look  upon  this 
individual  in  a  sympathetic  and  tolerant 
manner.  The  article  was  replete  with 
pictures  and  embellished  with  flowery 
phrases  tending  to  show  that  this  man 
had  been  mistreated  by  society.  Of 
course,  some  reference  was  given  to  hlf 
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victims  and  in  one  Instance  the  lady's 
statement  as  to  how  she  was  treated  by 
the  police  and  hospital  authorities  was 
given  mention.  The  point  is  that  the 
entire  article  demonstrates  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  we  face  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Time  does  not  permit  citing  other 
cases  but  I  believe  that  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  In 
Washington  for  the  past  decade  or  more. 
Cases  of  heinous  crimes  have  been  many 
but  good  solid  convictions  have  been 
few.  In  many  cases  where  the  police  have 
done  a  good  job  in  apprehending  crim- 
inals the  courts  have  let  them  off  scot 
free  or  accepted  pleas  of  Insanity  which 
have  doubtful  validity  because  of  certain 
rulings  of  a  majority  of  our  so-called 
Supreme  Court. 

I  frankly  have  very  little  confidence 
In  many  of  the  divided  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  some  of  the  other 
Federal  courts  when  It  comes  to  dealing 
with  matters  of  this  kind.  On  the  basis 
of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  police  are  handcuffed  in  their 
operations.  Policemen  are  now  taught  to 
keep  one  eye  on  the  criminal  and  the 
other  eye  on  the  courts.  Every  rookie 
policeman  Is  taught  that  any  arrest  he 
might  make  could  eventually  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  The  whole  phi- 
losophy has  served  to  confuse  and 
confound  our  police,  has  handcuffed 
them  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  has  put  the  police  at  the  mercy  of 
those  criminal  elements  who  are  blindly 
supported  by  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties organizations. 

Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
shocking  and  unless  this  Congress  takes 
affirmative  action  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion I  beUeve  that  in  a  few  years  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  no  longer  be 
the  focal  point  of  the  Nation.  Already 
Its  schools  are  enmeshed  in  controversy, 
large  areas  are  blackened  by  slums,  and 
its  streets  are  dreaded  pathways  for  vio- 
lence. Large  areas  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital are  unsafe  for  people  to  walk  at 
night.  Churches  have  abandoned  eve- 
ning services  because  people  are  afraid 
to  attend.  Women  have  been  assaulted 
at  church  altars  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  Building.  Even  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  attacked  In  his  office  and 
employees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  been  assaulted  on  the  streets  or  In 
their  apartment  buildings. 

How  much  more  do  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion? How  much  longer  will  we  tolerate 
what  we  know  to  be  the  truth?  Are  we 
blind  to  what  is  happening  or  do  we  not 
care  what  kind  of  image  our  Nation's 
Capital  shows  forth  to  the  rest  of  the 
country? 

In  Integrating  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  middle  1950's, 
It  was  said  that  Washington  should  be- 
come a  showplace  for  the  Nation.  It  Is 
a  showplace  all  right,  but  not  one  In 
which  we  can  take  pride.  No  one  factor 
can  be  considered  as  the  reason  for  ram- 
pant crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  will  deny  that 
something  ought  to  be  done. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  I 
would  hope  that  if  Congress  does  enact 
this  legislation,  the  Chief  Executive  will 


sign  it  and  that  the  enforcing  authorities 
will  use  the  new  law  to  the  fullest  extent. 
No  law— regardless  of  how  well  mean- 
ing— is  any  good  unless  It  Is  enforced,  and 
no  enforcement  is  effective  or  fruitful 
imless  the  courts  properly  interpret  it. 
We  have  to  start  somewhere  and  I  believe 
that  this  Is  at  least  a  first  step.  We  need 
to  unshsujkle  the  police  and  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  all-out  effort  to  protect 
the  criminal  element  of  the  Nation.  Our 
police  have  been  handcuffed  and  their 
effectiveness  reduced  by  recent  divided 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  we 
need  to  take  affirmative  action  to  restore 
the  rights  of  our  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers to  apprehend  criminals,  question 
them  under  proper  conditions,  and  then 
to  prosecute  them  In  a  court  of  law  so 
that  the  law-abiding  people  will  be  pro- 
tected In  their  right  to  live  In  peace  and 
free  from  molestation  by  hoodlums. 

Mr.  WHri'ENEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing backgroimd  statement  and  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  as 
appears  in  our  committee  report : 

STATEMENT 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  your  committee 
that  a  great  majority  of  Washington  citi- 
zens stand  flrmly  for  better  law  enforce- 
ment and  sterner  measures  to  aid  the  police, 
the  public  prosecutors,  and  the  courts  In  ap- 
prehending and  punishing  criminals  In  this 
crlme-rldden  city. 

It  Is  the  sincere  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  the  reported  bill  reflects  the  most  com- 
prehensive antl-crlme  legislation  which  can 
be  enacted  in  this  CJongress  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  u  set  forth  In  H. 
Rept.  387,  Is  to  give  to  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington, Its  citizens,  and  those  temporarily 
sojourning  here,  as  well  as  the  millions  of 
visitors  who  come  here  annually,  some  meas- 
ure of  surcease  from  the  ever-growing  crim- 
inal element  which  too  long,  outrageously 
and  Indefensibly,  has  been  a  threat  to  life, 
limb  and  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia- _.  ^ 

Your  Committee  Is  not  aware  of  any  period 
In  the  Capital's  history  when  crime  was  so 
rampant  as  now,  when  the  police  have  been 
so  shackled,  when  prosecutors  because  of 
technicalities,  and  courts  because  of  unreal- 
istic philosophies,  have  contributed  to  a 
major  breakdown  of  law  enforcement,  and 
there  has  been  such  shocking  failure  In  large 
part  of  the  machinery  of  Justice  to  bring  to 
punishment  admitted  murderers,  rapists, 
and  others  guilty  of  aggravated  assaults  and 
robberies.  This  Is  a  crime  tnlested  city;  let 
there  be  no  Ignoring  that  fact! 

Your  Committee  places  the  blame  square- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  falling 
In  their  administration  of  Justice,  those  who 
m  their  administration  of  local  government 
deny  support  to  the  police,  and  to  the  com- 
placency of  the  community  at  large  which 
permits  too  often,  and  many  times  supports, 
a  few  rabble-rousers  to  divert  police  from 
their  pursuit  of  criminals  to  a  defense  of 
themselvea  against  the  xmmerited  hue  and 
cry  of  police  brutality. 

"One  of  the  finest  police  forces  In  the 
country"  Is  the  rieputatlon  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  In  Washington  has  held 
and  deserved  for  years,  but  now  they  are 
more  hamstrung  than  ever  by  Commission- 
ers' orders  of  doubtful  legality,  limiting  po- 
lice questioning  of  suspects  and  curtailing 
police  use  of  the  Canine  Corps,  and  by  pro- 
noxuicements  threatening  them  If  they  make 
slight  errors  of  Judgment  In  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  or  misread  a  criminal's  mind. 
As  if  the  police  could  engage  In  the  elemen- 


tary solution  of  crime  and  the  apprehension 
of  those  guilty  thereof  without  the  where- 
withal to  perform  their  functions  In 
society ! 

Background 

In  the  past  few  Congresses  your  committee 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  legislation 
dealing  with  the  crime  problem  In  the  Dis- 
trict at  Columbia.  In  each  of  these  Con- 
gresses, the  House  approved  such  legislation 
by  overwhelming  majorities. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  other  body 
amended  and  approved  such  legislation,  and 
after  oonferencee  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  8  months,  the  conference  report  was 
adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  208  to  79, 
and  by  the  other  body  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  That  bill  (H.R.  5688)  was  given  a  pocket 
veto  by  the  President  after  the  Congress 
adjourned. 

The  reported  omnibus  bill  (H.R.  10783) 
was  adopted  after  thorough  consideration 
of  various  bills  by  your  committee  since  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  Very  thorough 
and  exhaustive  hearings  were  held  during 
March  and  April  of  1967,  and  a  minimum  of 
opposition  was  expressed  therein  by  any  wit- 
nesses to  any  titles  Included  In  the  bill  as 
reported. 

This  legislation  (H.R.  10783),  co-sponsored 
by  15  members  of  your  committee.  Is  a  com- 
promise antl-crlme  bill.  It  contains  most  o(f 
the  titles  of  tlie  omnllDus  bill  as  approved  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  most  of  the  titles  of 
the  so  c.-illed  Administration  Crime  Reduc- 
tion Bill. 

Thus,  Title  I  (arrest  without  warrant). 
Title  IV  (obstruction  of  Justice),  Title  VII 
(citations)  and  Title  VIII  (miscellaneous 
provisions)  came  from  the  Administration 
Crime  Reduction  Bill.  On  the  other  hand. 
Title  II  (Durham  Rule).  Title  III  (detention 
for  questioning).  Title  V  (robbery  a  crime 
of  violence)  and  Title  VI  (revisions  of  sen- 
tences to  be  Imposed)  emanated  from  the 
omnibus  bill  of  the  lait  Congress.  The  ob- 
scenity provisions  of  Title  VI  are  revisions 
suggested  by  the  Depirtment  of  Justice. 

Amendments  were  made  to  many  provi- 
sions which  were  taken  from  the  omnibus 
bill  of  the  last  Congress,  in  order  to  obviate 
certain  objections  raised  with  respect  thereto 
in  the  veto  message.  Lllcewlse.  amendments 
were  made  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Crime  Reduction  Bill  to  clarify  same.  Some 
of  the  provisions  and  amendments  adopted 
were  suggested  or  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
by  othe-8. 

The  legislative  provisions  were  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  by  a  preponderant  vote, 
and  a  clean  bill  (H.R.  10783)  was  reported 
and  approved  by  the  full  committee  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  3. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed,  as  will 
be  hereinafter  shown,  and  your  committee 
recommends  its  speedy   enactment. 

TPTLE  I ARREST   WITHOtrT   A   WARRANT 

Title  I  amends  the  present  section  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion 4-140)  to  substitute  "Metropolitan 
Police  force"  for  "police  force  ",  and  to  delete 
the  requirement  for  prompt  arraignment,  a 
procedural  matter;  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  police  to  malce  arrests  without 
warrant. 

The  general  provision  of  the  present  law 
(section  4-140)  empowers  and  authorizes 
members  of  the  police  force  to  arrest  a  person 
without  a  warrant  if  an  offense  Is  committed 
In  the  member's  presence  or  if  he  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed.  Other  specific  violations  subject 
to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  upon  probable 
cause,  are  narcotics  matters  (section  33-402) . 
and  possession  of  Implements  of  crime,  dan- 
gerous weapons,  lottery  tickets,  and  fruits 
of  petit  larceny  (section  23-306) .  As  a  general 
rule  an  officer  cannot  arrest  for  a  misde- 
meanor not  witnessed  by  him  unless  he  first 
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securn  a  warrant.  Consequently  the  officer 
miut  often  make  a  decision  on  evidence 
which  may  be  argxied  for  days  before  a  court, 
or  be  faced  with  charges  of  unlawful  arrest 
This  limitation  on  effective  enforcement  was 
recognized  In  the  first  draft  of  the  American 
Law  Inatltute's  Model  Code  of  Pre-arraign- 
ment Procedure  which  takes  the  view  that 
arrests  without  warrant  should  be  permitted 
for  all  mlademeanors  In  the  circumstances 
prescribed  herein. 

The  proposed  statute  permits  the  police  to 
make  arrests  without  warrant  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  certain  misdemeanors  not 
committed  within  his  presence  or  view.  The 
circumstances  are  these:  the  arresting  officer 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  sus- 
pect has  committed  a  misdemeanor  of  the 
group  listed,  and  further  he  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that,  unless  Immediately 
taken  Into  custody,  the  suspect  may  escape 
apprehension,  or  may  cause  injury  to  other 
persons  or  to  property,  or  may  tamper  with 
evidence  The  misdemeanors  specified  In  this 
title  are:  assault,  unlawful  entry,  receiving 
stolen  goods:  and  attempts  to  violate  sections 
relating  to  housebreaking,  grand  larceny,  and 
unauthorized  use  of  vehicle. 


Ttn*  n- 


rRiMiN.\L  aEspoNstBiLrrY 


In  the  87th,  88th.  and  89th  Congresses,  your 
Committee  favorably  reported  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  a  test  for  crimi- 
nal responsibility  to  be  applied  In  the  courts 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  CoKunbla.  Title  II  of  HR 
10738  provides  for  the  same  test  for  criminal 
responsibility. 

Your  Committee  has  again  reviewed  the 
question  of  need  for  and  desirability  of  a 
better  test  of  criminal  responsibility  for  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  not 
presently  embodied  In  the  Durham  Rule  as 
modified  and  Interpreted  by  subsequent 
cases.  Attention  has  been  given  to  recent 
court  decisions  and  to  the  discussions  by  the 
majority  and  minority  In  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Your  Committee  finds  no 
significant  changes  in  the  desirability  or  ne- 
cessity for  the  provisions  of  Title  11  In  this 
bill  since  Its  last  previous  review  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

Proposed  rule  for  criminal  reaporisibility 

The  rule  for  criminal  respKDnsiblUty  again 
proposed  by  your  Committee  In  H  R  10783  is 
the  formulation  developed  by  the  American 
Law  Institute.  The  American  Law  Institute 
has  studied  the  problem  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  has  considered  the  matter  in  a 
most  profound  manner  Such  leaders  of  the 
bench  as  the  late  great  Judge  John  J.  Parker, 
Judge  Edward  Jordan  Dlmock.  and  the  late 
Judge  James  Alger  Fee  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  formulation  proposed  in 
the  bill. 

Title  11  of  the  bill  amends  SecUon  927  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  Sec.  24-801 ) .  The  rule  relating  to  crim- 
inal responsibility  in  Subsection  ia)(l) 
states  the  rule,  which  is.  that  a  person  Is 
not  responsible  for  criminal  conduct  if  at 
the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a  result  of 
mental  disease  or  defect,  he  lacks  substan- 
tial capacity  to  know  or  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law. 
Stated  another  way.  a  person,  under  this 
Title  of  the  bill,  would  be  responsible  for  his 
conduct  If  be  has  substantial  capacity  to 
know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  and  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law 

It  may  be  noted  that  In  the  13  years  since 
the  Durham  decision,  no  other  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  adopted  the  rule  set 
forth  In  that  case.  Also,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  rule  has  been  rejected  repeatedly  In  state 
Jurisdictions.  However,  the  American  Law 
Institute  formulation  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  ( US.  v.  Preeman.  357  P. 
2d   606    (1966)    and   by    the   Tenth    Circuit 


Court  of  Appeals  with  modlflcatlons  In  Wlon 
V.  US,  325  P.  2d  420  (  1964)  ) . 

The  second  part  of  the  section  provides 
that  mere  repeated  criminal  or  other  anti- 
social conduct,  of  Itself,  does  not  constitute 
evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect.  How- 
ever, the  defense  of  Insanity  may  be  asserted 
If  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  of  mental  Illness 
along  with  the  repetitious  criminal  or  anti- 
social  conduct. 

The  defense  of  Insanity  may  be  raised  at 
any  time  when  It  Is  relevant  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of 
mind  which   Is   an   element   of   an   offense. 

Existing  law  Is  amended  by  providing  that 
the  defense  of  insanity  Is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense which  the  defendant  mu.st  establish  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  It  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  requirement  in  about  20  other 
States  and  not  iis  strinscent  as  that  required 
In  the  State  of  Oregtin.  where  the  burden 
Is  upon  the  defense  to  establish  the  e.xlst- 
ence  of  Insanity  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  not  find  this  quan- 
tum of  proof  excessive  In  Leland  v.  O'^egon 
1343  US.  790  (1952)).  Any  lesser  burden  of 
proof  will  merely  continue  the  recurrent 
problems  faced  by  the  prosecution  and  the 
courts   In    the   District   of   Columbia. 

If  a  defendant  Intends  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  criminal  responsibility  in  his  de- 
fense, he  IS  required  to  file  with  the  Court 
and  serve  written  notice  of  his  intention 
upon  the  prosecuMon  Such  notice  m  ly  be 
tiled  no  later  th.iii  30  days  prior  to  trial  or 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  any  report  of 
an  examining  psychiatrist  pursuant  to  Court 
order  for  a  mental  exajnlnation  However,  the 
Court  may.  for  good  cause,  permit  an  exten- 
slo.n  of  time  in  order  to  prevent  Injustice 

In  any  case  where  Insanity  Is  asserted  as 
a  defense,  the  prosecution  may  demand  a 
trial  by  Jury. 

Whenever  an  accused  is  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity  the  verdict  and  the 
Judgment  shall  so  state. 

Changes  are  made  In  existing  law  relating 
to  mental  examination  or  observation  of  any 
pwrson  who  is  arrested,  indicted,  or  charged 
by  Information  for  an  offense.  If  the  Court 
observes  or  has  prima  facie  evidence  that  an 
accused  Is  of  unsound  mind  or  mentally 
Incompetent  and  unable  to  understand  pro- 
ceedings against  him  and  assist  In  his  de- 
fense, the  Court  may  then,  or  prior  to  Im- 
position of  sentence  or  prior  to  the  expl.'a- 
tlon  L>f  any  period  of  probation,  order  the 
accused  committed  for  a  reasonable  period 
for  examination  and  observation  and  for  care 
and  treatment  if  necessary  The  term  "Court  " 
is  defined  to  include  any  officer  who  is  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  Unite<l  States. 
When  an  examination  Is  completed,  a  re- 
port shall  be  made  to  the  Court  havlnc;  Juris- 
diction of  the  offense  charged  If  the  report 
Indicated  that  the  accused  Is  of  unsound 
mind  or  mentally  Incompetent  to  stand  trial, 
the  report  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
Court  to  commit  the  accu.sed  to  the  hospital 
f.^r  the  mentally  111.  In  the  event  the  accused 
or  the  Government  objects,  the  Court,  after 
a  hearing,  shall  make  a  determination  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  accused  If  the  ac- 
cused Is  found  mentally  Incompetent  to 
stand  trial  the  Court  shall  order  the  ac- 
cused committed  to  the  hospital  for  mentally 
111  until  such  time  as  the  .superintendent  of 
the  hospital  shall  certify  th.it  the  accused  Is 
competent  to  stand  trial  If  the  accused  Is 
found  competent  to  stand  trial  but  of  un- 
sound mind,  the  accused  shall  be  confined 
to  the  hixipltal  pending  trial 

If  the  accused  or  the  Clovernment  objects 
to  the  finding  that  the  accused  la  competent 
to  stand  trial  the  Court,  after  a  hearing,  shall 
make  a  determination  of  the  competency  of 
the  accused 

Subsection  (f  i  clarifies  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  existing  law  that  persons  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  shall  be  confined  to 


a  hospital  for  the  mentally  111.  It  Is  the  clear 
purpose  that  any  person  so  acquitted,  for 
his  own  benefit  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  shall  be  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  the  mentally  HI  until  he  has  recovered 
from  such  Illness.  This  Intent  applies  whether 
or  not  the  person  relied  at  trial  upon  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  The  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  civil  commitment  procedures  may 
not  be  applied  to  criminal  cases  U  set  forth 
In  the  Act  of  September  14,  1965  (79  Stat. 
751). 

The  balance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title 
are  Identical  to  those  In  HR.  5688  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  last  Con- 
gress 

TrTLK    m — DETENTION   OB   ARREST   OP   PERSONS 

The  provisions  of  Section  301  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  In  the  Title  III  of  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  In  the 
89th  Congress.  Its  purpKJse  Is  to  provide  at 
least  some  limited  opportunity  for  Interro- 
gation and  Investigation  In  connection  with 
crimes. 

Where  a  p>ollce  officer  has  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  person  Is  committing  or  has 
committed  a  crime,  he  may  arrest  or  detain 
such  person  and  request  him  to  Identify  him- 
self and  explain  his  actions.  If  the  person 
falls  to  Identify  himself  or  explain  his  ac- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer,  he  may 
be  questioned  with  respect  to  any  matter  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  four  hours. 

If  the  officer  shall  have  effected  an  arrest 
or  whenever  any  detention  shall  constitute 
an  arrest,  the  person  shall  be  warned  and  ad- 
vised of  his  rights  under  applicable  law  as  to 
any  statements  or  admissions  he  may  make. 
At  the  end  of  four  hours,  any  person  de- 
tained shall  be  released  or  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  crime.  When  any  person  Is 
released  after  detention,  such  detention  shall 
not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest. 

The  four  hour  delay  In  arraignment  of  aa 
arrested  person  or  arraignment  of  a  person 
det.ilned  and  arrested  shall  not  constitute 
unnecessary  delay  and  shall  not  affect  the 
admissibility  of  any  voluntary  statement  or 
confession  otherwise  admissible  under  law. 
InterTogatwn  vital  to  Zoic  enforcement 

Interrogation  of  persons  Is  vital  to  the 
processes  of  law  enforcement  of  criminal  law. 
In  Crooker  v.  California  i  357  U.S.  433  ( 1958)  , 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ob- 
served that  to  preclude  police  questioning 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  crlml- 
mil  law.  In  the  case  of  Trilling  v.  United 
States  ( 104  US.  App.  DC  at  182)  three  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appellate 
Court  Joined  In  the  view  that— 

"At  le.vst  one  of  the  prime  functions.  If 
not  the  prime  function,  of  the  police  Is  to 
huestlgate  reports  of  crime  or  the  actual 
commission  of  crime.  The  visual,  most  use- 
ful, most  efficient  method  of  Investigation  Is 
by  questioning  people.  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
say  the  police  should  Investigate  by  micro- 
scopic exftmlnatlon  of  stains  and  dust. 
Sometimes  they  can.  But,  of  all  human  fa- 
cilities for  ascertaining  facts,  asking  ques- 
tions Is  the  usual  one  and  always  h;vs  been. 
The  courts  use  that  method." 

An  even  cursory  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  faced  by  law  enforcement 
tifficers  win  reveal  the  dllemm.i  presented  to 
police  by  the  prohibition  of  or  serious  limi- 
tation In  the  questioning  of  persons  during 
the  Investigation  of  and  solution  of  crimes. 
There  are  m.iny  InsUinces  In  the  course  of 
law  enforcement  when  proper  Interrogation 
has  resulted  In  clearing  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  Any  procedures  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  community  which  enhance  the  probabil- 
ity that  Innocent  persons,  In  respect  to 
whom  probable  cause  appears  to  exist,  will 
be  charged  with  a  crime  on  presentment  to 
a  magistrate,  or  any  procedures  which  be- 
cause of  their  stringency  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  probable  criminal  to  eAcape 
apprehension,   are  undesirable.  Such   prooe- 
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dures  are  Inimical  to  any  concept  of  effective 
modern  law  enforcement  and  offensive  to 
the  people. 

Law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  properly  concerned  when  vio- 
lent crimes  are  Increasing  at  a  rate  more 
than  double  that  of  the  national  average. 
Innocent  persons,  against  whom  probable 
cause  may  appear,  should  not  be  compelled 
to  face  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  a 
crime  and  presented  before  a  committing 
magistrate  solely  because  a  pwllce  officer.  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  Is  precluded 
from  reasonable  questioning  and  Investiga- 
tion which  would  permit  exculpatory  state- 
ments by  the  person  charged  Jtistlfylng  his 
release. 

The  problem  Involved  In  Identification  of 
a  suspect  is  well  known  to  all  pwlice  and 
prosecutors  and  demands  caution  and  sub- 
stantiation. False  accusations  motivated  by 
any  one  of  many  causes  such  as  Jealousy, 
spite  or  hatred,  may  result  In  an  Innocent 
person  being  falsely  accused  of  a  crime. 
There  Is  also  the  problem  raised  by  "the 
alibi".  Interrogation  In  all  of  these  Instances 
Is  necessary  either  to  strike  down  or  to  verify 
or  substantiate  an  alibi  In  order  that  the  sus- 
pect may  be  either  charged  with  the  crime 
or  exonerated  In  accordance  with  the  facts 
ascertained  by  the  police. 

An  arrested  person  held  for  Interrogation 
may  talk  or  remain  mute  during  question- 
ing; his  alibi  may  prove  credible  or  betray 
him;  witnesses  may  Identify  or  exculpate 
him;  tangible  evidence  such  as  fingerprints, 
weapons,  or  clothing,  may  lead  to  his  pre- 
sentment or  his  release.  There  are  matters 
of  "necessary  delay"  In  the  essential  activity 
of  our  law  enforcement. 

If  the  Information  available  to  the  police 
was  such  as  to  Indicate  that  the  person  ar- 
rested was  guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt  or 
that  the  Inlormatlon  presented  prima  facie 
evidence  of  guilt,  the  offender  could  be 
charged  with  the  crime  and  thereafter  pre- 
sented to  a  magistrate.  Where  the  quantum 
of  evidence  is  substantially  less  but  still  suf- 
ficient to  support  probable  cause  for  arrest, 
the  elements  of  detention  and  Interrogation 
become  lmp>ortant  for  the  protection  of  the 
Innocent  on  the  one  hand  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  the  criminal  on 
the  other. 

TITLE    IV OBSTRUCTION    Or    JUSTICE 

Title  rv  broadens  the  scope  of  existing  law 
relating  to  the  obstruction  of  Justice  and  In- 
creases the  maximum  penalty. 

Present  law  Is  directed  to  the  prevention 
of  obstruction  of  Justice  during  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of 
♦200.  three  years  Imprisonment,  or  both.  It 
makes  no  provision  with  respect  to  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  prior  to  the  institution  of 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  effective  administration  of  Justice  In 
criminal  matters  Is  and  can  be  hampered  or 
thwarted  completely  by  Interference  with 
Investigation  outside  actual  court  proceed- 
ings. Investigation  Is  meaningless  If  persons 
who  can  supply  pertinent  facts  are  Intimi- 
dated. There  Is  no  statutory  penalty  apply- 
ing In  such  cases.  This  title  therefore  amends 
the  present  law  to  make  it  a  felony  to  en- 
deavor to  or  to  obstruct  or  delay  the  giving 
of  pertinent  Information  to  one  officially  In- 
vestigating a  violation  of  a  criminal  statute 
of  the  District. 

The  penalty  provided  for  obstruction  of 
Justice,  eltlier  In  court  proceedings  or  in 
preliminary  Investigations  Into  criminal  law 
violations.  Is  a  maximum  of  $1,000  fine,  3 
years  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

TITLE     V ROBBEKT,     CRIMES     OF    VIOLENCE 

This  title  of  the  omnibus  bill  Is  very  brief. 
It  merely  adds  to  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  Code  definition  of  "crimes  of 
violence"  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-3201) ,  the  crime 
of  "robbery." 


TnXE  VI^-CRIMINAL  PENALTIES   AND  OBSCENITY 

Title  VI  of  H.R.  10783  Is  composed  of  eight 
sections,  all  of  which  amend  existing  sec- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with 
exception  of  section  608  which  codifies  a 
police  regulation.  In  general  these  amend- 
ments amplify  existing  law  and  tighten  the 
penalties  applying  to  certain  crimes. 

Your  committee  recognizes  the  difference 
In  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  mandatory 
and  indeterminate  sentences.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  practice  throughout  States  In 
connection  with  the  common  law  crimes 
with  which  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
must  deal  Indicates  that  mandatory  sen- 
tences are  used  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 
Although  Increasing  stress  has  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  Indetermlnant  sentences,  your 
committee  has  not  been  presented  with  con- 
vincing evidence  that  indetermlnant  sen- 
tences and  early  release  of  prisoners  has  re- 
sulted In  significant  rehabilitation.  The  fact 
that  Federal  prison  statistics  Indicate  that 
70  percent  of  those  convicted  are  recidivists 
does  not  support  a  view  that  Indetermlnant 
sentences  encourage  rehabilitation. 

Section  601.  Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob, 
rape,  or  poison 

Present  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-601)  does  not  provide 
any  minimum  penalties  for  a  person  con- 
victed of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob, 
rape,  or  poison  another.  The  maximum  p>en- 
alty  Is  15  years.  The  amendment  provided  In 
this  section  establishes  a  minimum  sentence 
of  2  years  on  conviction  and  retains  the 
maximum  penalty  of  16  years. 

Section  602.  Burglary 

The  present  section  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1801), 
amended  by  this  section,  relates  to  house- 
breaking, which  Is  defined  as  the  breaking 
and  entering,  or  entering  without  breaking, 
with  the  Intent  to  carry  away  any  property 
or  commit  any  criminal  offense.  The  penalty 
provided  Is  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
15  years. 

This  section  defines  the  crime  of  burglary 
In  two  degrees. 

Burglary  In  the  first  degree  constitutes  the 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  of  any  dwelling  or  room  used  as  a 
sleeping  apartment  actually  occupied  at  the 
time  with  the  Intent  to  take  property  or 
commit  a  criminal  offense.  The  punishment 
for  such  crime  shall  be  not  less  than  6  years 
or  more  than  30  years. 

Burglary  In  the  second  degree  constitutes 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  into  other  premises  whether  oc- 
cupied or  not.  The  penalty  Is  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  15  years. 
Section  603.  Robbery 

The  present  provision  of  law  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  22-2901)  permits  a  minimum  penalty  for 
robbery  of  6  months.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides an  Increase  In  the  minimum  penalty  to 
4  years.  The  maximum  penalty  of  16  years  Is 
unchanged. 

Section  604.  Corrupt  influence  in  connection 
with  athletic  contests 

This  section  amends  existing  law  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-1513)  relating  to  the  offering 
or  giving  of  a  bribe  to  any  Individual  re- 
lated to  an  athletic  event  with  the  intent  to 
Influence  the  result. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  subsection 
which  permits  the  payment  of  bonuses  to 
any  person  related  to  a  professional  athletic 
contest  for  the  purpose  of  securing  superior 
performance. 

Section  60S.  Additional  punishment  for  com- 
mitting crimes  while  armed 

Section  605  amends  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  8,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3202),  so  as 
to  revise  It  to  provide  that  if  any  person  shall 
commit  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  arm9d  with  or  having  readily 


available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun, 
machlnegun  rifle,  dirk,  bowte  knife,  butcher 
knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack, 
billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may, 
In  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  crime,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
an  Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to  life 
as  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  person  is 
convicted  more  than  once  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weajKin,  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun, 
machlnegun,  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher 
knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack, 
billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  then, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  suspend  his  sentence  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 
Section  607.  Placing  explosiiws  with  intent  to 
destroy  or  injure  property 

This  section  amends  existing  law  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  22-3105)  relating  to 
the  use  of  explosives  with  an  intent  to  de- 
stroy or  damage  property.  The  penalties  un- 
der the  present  law  provide  for  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  years. 

The  amendment  provides  a  minimum  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  4  years. 
Section  608.  False  reports  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department 

The  purpose  of  this  new  section  Is  to  codify 
the  provisions  in  the  regulations  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  relating  to  the 
offense  of  making,  or  causing  to  be  made, 
false  or  fictitious  reports  regarding  criminal 
offenses  or  other  matters  v^'lthln  the  purview 
of  the  Police  Department,  with  knowledge 
that  such  report  is  false  or  fictitious. 

There  Is  similar  provision  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  false  reports 
made  to  the  Fire  Department.  The  committee 
recommends  that  similar  provisions  be  en- 
acted In  relation  to  false  reports  to  the  Police 
Department. 

The  penalties  provided  are  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $300  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
30  days,  or  both. 

TITLE    VU- — CITATIONS 

This  title  establishes  a  procedure  by  which 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
may  Issue  a  citation  for  later  appearances 
in  lieu  of  otherwise  formally  charging  one 
accused  of  a  misdemeanor  violation. 

There  is  no  comparable  provision  In  ex- 
isting law.  Under  present  procedure,  the 
arresting  officer  Is  required  to  bring  the  ac- 
cused to  the  precinct,  book  him,  and  unless 
conditional  release  Is  authorized,  he  must 
be  brought  before  an  officer  of  the  court. 

The  citation  procedure  is  similar  to  that 
of  traffic  tickets.  Members  of  the  jxsllce 
force  may  Issue  a  citation  on  the  street  with- 
out formally  arresting  the  accused,  or  at  the 
precinct  after  arrest  without  a  warrant.  It 
may  be  used  only  If  the  issuing  official  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  will  not 
engage  in  further  unlawful  conduct  and 
that  he  will  appear  to  answer  the  charges. 
The  accused  Is  not  removed  from  the  Ju- 
dicial process:  willful  failure  to  appear  In 
court  does  not  In  Itself  carry  a  penalty,  but 
the  court  may  In  such  case  Impose  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  the  misdemeanor  charged 
by  the  citation,  one  year  Imprisonment  or 
both. 

The  procedure  reduces  the  time  required 
of  arresting  officers  as  well  as  the  costs  of 
super\'lslng  personnel  In  cases  of  minor  mis- 
demeanor charges,  and  saves  the  Innocently 
accused  person  of  unnecessary  procedures 
and  confinement.  It  has  been  successfully 
used  In  the  City  of  New  York  and  In  certain 
California  communities. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that 
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issuance  of  a  citation  constitutes  an  arrest 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
4-143,  to  satisfy  the  requirement  that  a 
member  of  the  police  force  make  an  arrest 
for  a  misdemeanor  committed  within  his 
presence. 

The  D.C.  Ball  Agency  Act  Is  also  amended 
to  bring  within  Its  scope  pefons  chargeable 
by  citation,  and  to  clarify  existing  Uw  by 
inserting  a  clause  speclflcally  permitting  a 
Judge  to  require  a  CAsh  or  surety  bond.  In 
lieu  of  personal  recognizance  bonds  In  each 
case. 

TiTi.*  vni-.-«tn'iavisio.s  or  oftenpeks.  wrr- 
NE&s  rcta 
Section  801(a)  authorizes  the  Oommls- 
iloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their 
representAUves  to  supervise  persons  released 
Into  their  custody  under  provisions  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 

Subsection  (bi  ex'.ends  the  scope  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU  Bail  Agency  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  reports  to  the  Commissioners  with 
respect  to  persons  released  to  them  under 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966 

Section  803  amends  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  title  18,  United  Swtes  Code 
Subsection  (a)  removes  from  applicability 
provisions,  section  5024,  the  distinction  be- 
tween youth  offenders  convicted  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Federal  rtoLitloas  not  exclusively 
local  and  those  convicted  of  violations  of 
exclusively  local  law 

Subsection  (b)  amends  and  revises  section 
5025.  with  respect  to  appllcabUlty  to  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia,   by    lai    authorlzini{    the 
Oommlaaloners  to  provide  or  contract  for  the 
treatment   and    reha.bllltatlon   of    youth   of- 
fenders convicted   of   exclusively    local    law. 
(b)  providing  for  reimbursement  for  Federal 
use  of  District  facilities  from  the  -Appropri- 
ation for  Support  of  United  States  Prison- 
ers";    (C)     providing    that    youth    offenders 
committed  to  District  insiltutlons  be  under 
the  supervision   of   the   Commissioners,   and 
requiring  the  Commissioners  to  provide  for 
their    maintenance,    treatment,     rehabllita- 
Uon.    supervision,    conditional    release,    and 
discharge.  Subsection  (C)   amends  the  Index. 
Section  803  amends  section  4122,  title   18, 
United  State*  Code,  relating  to  Federal  PrU- 
on  Industries,  to  maJte  services  available  to 
District    penal    or    correctional    institutions 
subject  to  agreement  between  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Attorney  General  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  the   Federal   Prison  Industries 
It  Is  provided  speclflcally  that  this  amend- 
ment ckMS  not  affect  existing  provisions  re- 
lating  to   the   District's   correctional    indus- 
tries fund. 

Section  804  amends  present  law.  section  15- 
714(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  fees  and  tr.^vel  allowance  paid  t.i 
witnesses  in  the  criminal  division  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  so  that  suc;i  fees 
and  allowances  shall  conform  to  those  paid 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  subsection  ibi 
eliminates  the  present  J500  maximum  limita- 
tion in  section  15-716  on  advances  for  this 
purpose  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions 

TiTL*  IX — lamcnvx  datx 
This  title  contains  three  general  provisions 
Section  901  seta  out  date  of  applicability  of 
penalties  provided  by  this  Act 

Section  903  provides  that  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  authority  vested  in  or  delegated  by  the 
Commissioners  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1963. 

Section  803  provides  that,  should  a  part  of 
this  Act  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  Its 
provisions  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
annouzKe  my  profound  concern  with 
HR.  10783 — the  omnibus  Dlstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

Very  simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  objec- 
tion to  this  bill  centers  around  the  fact 
that  Members  of  the  House  have  not  had 
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adequate  time  to  properly  consider  and 
study  the  complex  committee  recommen- 
dations. The  bill  was  voted  out  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on 
Wednesday.  June  21.  and  is  before  us  to- 
day—I  legislative  day  later.  The  commit- 
tee report— Report  No.  387— was  not 
available  to  Members  of  the  House  until 
today  at  midmornlng.  The  committee  re- 
port, incladiiiK  separate  views,  l.s  59  pages 
in  length  and  covers  such  difficult  sub- 
jects as  arrest  without  a  warrant,  crimi- 
nal responsibility— including  modifica- 
uou  of  tne  Durham  rule,  detention  or  ar- 
rest of  persons— providing  a  4-hour 
delay  in  arraignment  of  an  arrested  per- 
son, mandatory-  minimum  .sentences  in  a 
number  of  instances,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  technical  amendments.  In 
view  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand this  rush  to  passage. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  brdy  more 
cencerned  than  I  with  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  crime  in  the  Di.-trict  of  Colum- 
bia and.  indeed,  throughout  the  United 
States  I  certainly  feel  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  develop  effective 
means  of  thwarting  increases  In  crime 
and  reversing  the  statistical  trend 

However.  I  am  constrained  to  suggest 
that  so  complex  a  bill,  riddled  with  po- 
tential constitutional  questions  that 
could  provoke  years  of  Utigation  and  un- 
certainty, must  be  carefully  studied  and 
reviewed.  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  full  commit- 
tee obtain  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  prior  to  sending  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  the  floor  I.  for  one.  hes- 
itate to  proceed  further  with  a  measure 
substantially  similar  to  the  one  that  re- 
ceived a  Presidential  veto  last  year— 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice — without  receiving  Uicir  views 
on  this  current  measure 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
vote  "nay"  on  this  measure  without 
prejudice  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  al- 
low adequate  time  to  fully  explore  this 
measure 

Mr  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
today,  but  wnth  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  Us  provisions,  especially  those 
dealing  with  prearresf  detention  and 
mandatory  minimum  sentences. 

My  reservations  are  explained  more 
fully  in  the  "additional  views"  of  the 
committee  report, 

I  would  like  to  praise  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  spent  such  long  hours 
m  developing  this  crime  bill.  Commenda- 
tion should  go  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenkrI.  who  has  wres- 
tled with  the  crime  problem  here  for 
many  years  Another  member  who  de- 
serves special  praise  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams  1.  Mr  Adams'  contri- 
bution to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees  crime  bill  helped  to  bring  forth 
a  bill  which  could  be  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  measure 
before  us.  H.R  10783.  Is  substantially  the 
same  repressive  bill  which  President 
Johnson  vetoed  last  year  on  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  majority  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
the  two  civilian  Commissioners  who  re- 
side in  the  District,  and  every  Federal 
agency  which  commented  on  the  bill,  on 
grounds  of  its  probably  unconstitution- 
ality and  imwisdom. 

The  bill  succumbs  to  the  lure  of  pro- 
cedural shortcuts  at  the  expense  of  our 
historic  constitutional  guarantees.  After 
the  Miranda  decision  last  year,  the 
Wasliington  Post's  cartoonist,  Herblock. 
portrayed  a  policeman  holding  a  copy 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  asking:  "You 
mean  this  thing  applies  to  riff-raff?"  If 
constitutional  safeguards  are  of  any 
value,  they  must  apply  to  ever>'  citizen. 

In  the  Escobedo  decision— 378  U.S.  478, 
490.  1964 — the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
wrote: 


If  the  exercise  of  Constitutional  rights  will 
thwart  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  of  law 
enforcenu'i.t.  then  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  that  system. 

Title  I  represents  another  attempt  by 
the  District  Committee  to  eUminate  the 
Mallory  rule,  which  requires  prompt  ar- 
raignment. The  existing  statute  iDDC  4- 
104)  provides  that  officers  shall  "imme- 
diately, and  without  delay  upon  arrest, 
convey  in  person  such  offender  to  the 
proper  court. '  Under  the  new  language 
of  title  I  persons  may  be  held  indefinitely 
unless  habeas  corpus  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted.  This  is  a  clear 
violation  of  due  process. 

Title  III  is  also  repugnant  to  our  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  It  permits  police 
to  detain  a  suspect  for  4  hours,  prior  to 
formal  arrest.  The  language  of  the  title 
states  that  "such  detention  shall  not  be 
recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any  official  rec- 
ord.' However,  semantic  distinctions  not- 
withstanding, the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  Court  has  held  that  any  "re- 
straint of  locomotion"  Is  In  fact  an  ar- 
rest. Coleman.  295  F.  2d  555  D.C.  Clr. 
1961.  and  Kelly,  298,  F.  2d  310  D.C,  Clr, 
1961. 

Under  title  in  the  officer  would  be 
permitted  to  Interrogate  the  suspect  on 
"any  matter."  It  Is  not  imllkely  that  in- 
formation obtained  from  such  Interroga- 
tion might  be  used  to  establish  the  prob- 
able cause  required  for  the  detentloa 
Presumably,  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
rogation would  be  to  elicit  Incriminat- 
ing   Information.    However,    unless    the 
strict   procedural   requirements   of   the 
Miranda  decision— 384  U.S.  436,  1966— 
are  met,  such  Information  could  not  be 
used.  Although  this  year's  omnibus  crime 
bill  was  drafted  since  Miranda,  the  prin- 
cipal change  from  the  last  version  Is  to 
reduce  the  time  for  interrogation  from  6 
to  4  hours.  One  might  argue  that  It  Is 
now  only  two- thirds  as  unconstitutional 
as  the  earlier  version.  This  provision  may 
encourage  star  chamber  tactics,  and  con- 
fuse the  proper  functions  of  the  police 
and  the  Judiciary.  To  define  the  Inter- 
rogation as  "not  an  arrest"  renders  It 
In  fact  sin  Inquisition.  If  no  record  ta 
kept,  how  would  the  person  seek  redress? 
Whether  or  not  third-degree  tactics  were, 
in  fact,  used,  under  this  provision  the  po- 
lice would  be  wide  open  to  accusations 
that  they  had  been  used. 

Titles  I  and  m  are  steps  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  knock  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  The  careful  evolution  of  constitu- 
tional safegtiarda  should  not  be  sacrl- 
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flced  In  the  effort'  to  reduce  crime,  as 
worthy  as  that  goal  Is.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Innocent  and  guilty  alike  are  caught 
in  this  kind  of  net.  'While  more  sophisti- 
cated, substantial  citizens  are  protected 
by  their  knowledge  or  even  their  appear- 
ance, titles  I  and  HI  patently  discrimi- 
nate against  the  less  knowledgeable,  less 
fortunate  members  of  society. 

Title  II  Is  a  reversion  toward  the  anti- 
quated McNaughten  rule  of  ability  to 
distinguish  "right  from  wrong"  as  a  test 
of  criminal  insanity.  It  would  annul  the 
more  enlightened  evaluation  of  District 
of  Columbia  Federal  court  decisions,  re- 
lying upon  the  Durham  rule,  as  modified 
by  the  McDonald  case.  The  Durham  and 
McDonald  rules  provide  that  a  person  Is 
not  criminally  responsible  If  his  act  was 
the  product  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
which  impairs  behavior  control.  Title  II 
disregards  50  years  of  development  of 
the  behavioral  sciences.  In  the  hearings 
last  year,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  David  Acheson, 
testified : 

The  Department  of  Justice  feels  that  It 
would  be  best  for  the  system  here  If  we 
could  live  with  those  McDonald  rules  a  little 
longer  before  the  criteria  were  changed  again 
by  statute,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  work  our 
problems  out  with  the  court  under  that  quite 
promising  set  of  rules.  (Hearings  p.  148.) 

Title  II  provides  that  the  jury  shall  not 
be  told  of  the  consequences  of  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  or  acquittal  on  grounds  of 
mental  disease.  The  minority  views  of  last 
year's  report  state: 

Hospital  authorities  are  very  conservative 
about  recommending  release  of  a  person  com- 
mitted after  a  criminal  charge. 

Juries  should  b^  aware  of  the  proce- 
dures. In  addition,  under  this  bill  the  de- 
fendant would  have  to  establish  mental 
disease  as  a  defense  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  claim  that  It  will  result  in  a 
lower  crime  rate.  However,  nothing  in  the 
bill  will  favorably  affect  the  deep  social 
roots  from  which  crime  grows.  Nothing 
In  it  will  Improve  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement, nor  will  it  provide  for  more 
efficient  practices  in  the  courts.  It  simply 
grants  sweeping  powers  of  arrest  and 
harsher  penalties. 

Last  year,  acknowledging  the  urgent 
need  to  remedy  the  growing  crime  rate. 
President  Johnson  vetoed  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  Speclflcally  he  ob- 
jected to:  police  Interrogation  prior  to 
arrest,  the  detention  of  material  wit- 
nesses under  harsh  conditions,  prior  re- 
straint of  publications  that  might  be  ob- 
scene, and  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences, which  he  termed  "a  step  back- 
ward in  Judicial  and  correction  policy." 
Fundamental  constitutional  questions, 
the  President  said,  pervade  the  bill. 

Two  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  vetoed  the  measure — 
police  interrogation  prior  to  arrest  and 
mandatory  minimum  sentences — remain. 
In  addition,  title  I  adds  a  new  repugnant 
provision  for  preventative  detention  on 
probable  cause  without  a  warrant. 

I  firmly  second  the  President's  position 
that  the  solution  to  crime  lies  In  better 
trained  and  paid  policemen,  better  staffed 
courts,  and  "a  great  national  effort  to 
lift  the  blight  of  bad  housing,  poor  edu- 


cation, and  imemployment  from  our 
cities."  This  effort,  said  the  President  In 
his  veto  message,  "attacks  the  conditions 
which  nourish  high  crime  rates." 

I  might  add  that  the  existence  of  this 
bill,  and  of  the  shocking  conditions  with- 
in sight  of  the  Capitol  which  produce 
crime,  are  further  argiiments  in  favor  of 
meaningful  home  rule.  Shortsighted 
measures,  which  show  contempt  for  due 
process,  neither  contain  crime,  nor  stem 
its  causes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  respon- 
sible persons  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  convicted  criminals.  But 
of  late  we  have  noted  an  appalling  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  many  well-inten- 
tioned people  toward  considering  re- 
habilitation as  the  only,  or  prime,  so- 
lution to  the  staggering  crime  problem 
now  running  rampant  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

These  same  people  apparently  ignore 
the  fact  that  rehabilitation  must  fol- 
low arrest,  trial,  and  conviction  of  the 
criminal.  Yet  every  year,  thousands  of 
felons  are  not  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.  In  some  cases,  this  is  because  their 
crimes  are  never  reported.  In  other  cases, 
they  are  not  arrested  even  though  their 
crimes  are  reported.  Experts  tell  us  that 
only  about  3  percent  of  those  responsible 
for  crimes  in  the  District  are  arrested. 
And  so  rehabilitation,  while  a  necessary 
part  of  remedying  the  crime  problem, 
can  reach  only  a  small  portion  of  those 
it  would  affect,  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Our  prime  consideration  must  be  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  the  spoon-feed- 
ing of  criminals  or  the  hamstringing  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

We  must  have  a  means  of  swift  ar- 
rest and  trial  of  felons,  coupled  with 
more  stringent  laws  and  stiffer  penal- 
ties. Then  and  only  then  can  rehabilita- 
tion be  considered  a  valid  part  of  com- 
bating crime. 

One  of  the  greater  factors  in  con- 
sidering the  overall  crime  picture  hi  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  is  the  practice  of 
reducing  felony  charges  to  misdemean- 
ors. Unfortunately,  this  practice  is  be- 
coming more  prevalent  every  day  in  Dis- 
trict courts.  Of  369  felony  charges  filed 
last  month  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
U.S.  attorney's  ofQce,  175  were  reduced 
to  misdemeanors.  This  practice  is  con- 
doned on  the  dubious  grounds  that  it 
prevents  a  formidable  backlog  of  cases 
from  overloading  the  District  court, 
since  such  reduction  of  charges  moves  a 
case  from  District  court  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 

This  practice  has  two  major  negative 
consequences;  it  encourages  those  "re- 
peaters," who  know  they  will  get  off  with 
a  lighter  sentence  than  their  crime  de- 
serves, and  It  fosters  in  the  law-abiding 
citizen  a  growing  disrespect  for  the 
courts  and  the  laws. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myselT  with  the  separate  views 
on  H.R.  10783  on  page  56  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  signed  by  six  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee. 

One  cannot  have  served  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  as  I  did  for  some 
years  without  being  aware  of  its  many 
critical  problems.  Like  all  large  cities  in 
the  United  States,  Washington.  D.C,  has, 


among  other  things,  a  serious  crime  prob- 
lem. However,  from  my  own  experience 
with  legislation  similar  to  that  presently 
before  the  House,  I  have  my  own  misgiv- 
ings which  are  well  expressed  in  the  sep- 
arate views  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
titles  II  and  III.  I  feel  that  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  this  legislation  these 
sections  should  be  perfected.  There  are 
other  recommendations  concerning  the 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  should  also  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Specifically,  I  oppose  any  erosion  of  the 
Durham  rule  relating  to  the  criminal  re- 
sponsibility of  an  accused  if  his  unlawful 
act  was  a  product  of  mental  disease  or 
mental  defect.  There  are  a  number  of 
court  decisions  which  carefully  define 
this  rule,  and  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  appear  to  upset  this  growing  body 
of  law.  To  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  defendant  in  cases  where  the  plea  is 
insanity  raises,  in  my  judgment,  serious 
constitutional  questions. 

I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  the  inves- 
tigative arrest  as  now  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
and  despite  the  statements  made  in  sup- 
port of  it,  will  prove  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Moreover,  It  has  been  proven  in 
many  thorough  studies  that  investiga- 
tions of  this  type  very  seldom  lead  to  con- 
victions on  the  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vote  for  this  bill  today 
with  strong  reservations.  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  will  remove  these  imperfec- 
tions in  the  bill.  If  the  offending  titles  are 
not  perfected  I  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
H.R.  10783,  is  unconstitutional.  I  opposed 
the  omnibus  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill,  as  offered  by  the  District  Committee 
in  1965,  as  unconstitutional.  I  was  greatly 
heartened  by  President  Johnson's  veto  of 
the  bill  last  fall.  Though  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  claim  it  is  a  compromise  between 
last  year's  crime  bill  and  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
still  unconstitutional  and  quite  ob- 
jectionable, just  as  was  the  bill  that  the 
President  vetoed. 

I  only  have  a  short  time  allotted  to  me 
to  discuss  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize my  objections  to  the  bill  by  read- 
ing from  the  statement  on  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Washington  Bar  Associ- 
ation, on  my  request,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent and  exhaustive  analysis  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  tramples  on  basic 
constitutional  rights  by  overriding  the 
Mallory  rule,  which  requires  that  an  ar- 
rested person  be  taken  Immediately  be- 
fore a  court.  This  bill  instead  allows  a 
4-hour  delay. 

Second,  the  bill  drastically  alters  the 
Durham  rule  requiring  plea  of  insanity 
as  a  defense  against  criminal  charges. 
The  Durham  rule  is  clear  and  well  de- 
fined, and  requires  that  a  defendant 
must  prove  by  the  substantial  body  of 
the  evidence  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  This  bill  would  instead 
put  upon  the  defendant  the  much  greater 
burden  of  establishing  his  Innocence  of 
the  criminal  charge  on  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  This  extreme 
and  imusual  burden  upon  the  defense  in 
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a  criminal  prosecution  certainly  goes 
against  the  entire  basic  tenets  of  Amer- 
ican Justice,  which  requires  that  the 
major  burden  of  proof  be  laid  upon  the 
prosecution  and  not  upon  the  defense. 
The  Durham  rule  was  established  some 
years  ago  and  has  proven  that  it  pro- 
motes Justice  and  does  not  result  in  any 
extreme  burden  upon  la*   enforcement 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  cjUeaKues.  I  can- 
not stress  too  much  that  this  bill  will 
not  cure  the  crime  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  The  basic  problems  of 
crime  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  meeting 
the  basic  causes  of  crime  What  this  bill 
does  Is  attempt  to  eliminate  injustice 
against  some  Americans,  the  victims  of 
crime,  by  perpetrating  inju>tice  against 
those  who  happen  to  be  accused  of  crime. 

Because  of  the  very  short  time  allowed 
me  during  this  debate,  I  am  Inserting 
the  complete  statement  of  the  Washins- 
ton  Bar  Association  opposmg  this  bill. 
as  prepared  by  its  president.  Attorney 
Alexander  Benton,  a  distin^cuished  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  This  statement  is  an 
excellent  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  I  commend  It  highly  to  my  col- 
lesigues: 

Thb   Washincton    Bar    .\ssociation, 
iNC  . 

Wastitnglon   D  C    June  36   1967 
Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr  , 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deaa  Concrsssman  Conyers  Pursuant  to 
your  request,  enclosed  pie  ise  find  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Washin(?ton  Bar  Ass'>- 
ctatlon  In  opposition  to  Crime  Bill  H  R 
10783. 

If  and  when  It  becomes  advisable  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Asaorlatlon  will  be  avail- 
able to  appear  bafore  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committee  and  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  L    Bento.v 

Statucznt  or  Autxanoer  L.  Benton  on  Be- 
half or  THE  Washington  Bab  Association 

IN    OPPOSmON    TO    THE    DLSTRICT  OP   COLUM- 
BIA  Ckimk    Bill    Reported    by    the    Hocse 
Distwct  Committee — H  R   10783 
As  early  u   1063,   at   the   time   the   Senate 
District  Committee  was  holding  heartni^  on 
the  omnlbiu  crime  bill,  the  Washington  Bar 
Association  went  on  record  aa  opposing  the 
bill.  More  recently,  the  Washington  Bar  As- 
sociation had  occasion  to  forward  a  special 
letter  to  the  President  expres«ing  opposition 
to  the  crime  bill  ptassed  last  year  and  urging 
him  to  veto  It. 

TTie  bill  Just  reported  out  by  the  House 
District  Committee  is  esfientlaliy  the  same 
as  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bi:;,  aIthoua;h  Its 
sp>onBorB  claim  It  Ls  a  compromise  between 
last  year's  crime  bill  and  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  Administration  Be  that  as  it  may.  an 
examination  of  key  sections  merits  special 
comment  and  because  of  the  objections  raided 
thereto  the  bill  as  a  whole  becomes  unac- 
ceptable. In  considering  the  bill  one  cannot 
help  but  note  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the 
bin,  the  backgrounds  of  the  sponsors,  the 
racial  constituency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
affected,  in  a  direct  manner,  by  operation  of 
thebUl. 

The  specific  titles  objected  to  and  the 
reasons  therefor  are  set  forth  herein  below. 

TTTLE    I 

Sec.  101.  This  section  of  the  bill  extends 
the  arreat  authority  of  police  offlcera  of  the 
lfetropoUt*n  Police  Dep&rtmen  t  to  cover  cer- 


tain situations  and  offenses  not  previously 
covered  under  existing  sections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  C<xle  but  at  the  same  time  It 
takes  awAV  a  baalc  consUtuUoual  rti^ht  of 
the  arre.sirti  (>ers»>n,  a  right  which  Is  recog- 
nized In  the  current  correeponding  section 
of  the  DC  C^^xle,  that  is,  the  bill  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  the  arrested  person  be 
taken  immediately  and  without  delay,  before 
the  proper  court  or  a  judicial  officer. 

TTTLE   n 

This  title  Is  objectionable  in  several  re- 
spects. 

It  substitutes  the  American  Law  Institute 
test  of  Insanity  for  the  Durham  Rule,  us 
clnrlfled  and  supplemented  by  McDon.ild 
Because  the  Durham  Rule,  as  It  Is  known  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  the  product  of 
c.ise  law  developed  by  the  courts  in  a  num- 
ber of  decisions.  Its  dynamic  and  viable  <ind 
has  some  flexibility  and  elaitlclty.  Accord- 
ingly, to  put  It  m  static  st.itutory  form  at 
this  time  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  More- 
over, the  American  UiW  Institute  test  shifts 
emphasis  In  the  test  from  a  focus  of  dlsejise- 
offen.se  to  one  of  conduct-law  requirements, 
with  no  substantial  difference  In  ultimate 
results  m  the  event  the  defendant  is  in  fact 
mentally  HI. 

Sec  201  (CI  (1)  This  section  not  only  re- 
quires the  defendant  to  affirmatively  plead 
the  insanity  defen.se  but  It  al.so  requires 
that  the  Insanity  defense  be  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  Federal  due  process  presumption 
of  innocence  and  the  prosecution's  burden  of 
persujsluu  and  truth  Moreover,  It  flies  di- 
rectly m  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  test 
applied  in  the  Davles  i.  ise  t.)  the  eltect  !hat 
If  there  Is  'some"  i  emphasis  supplied)  evi- 
dence supporting  the  defendants  claim  of 
mental  disability,  he  Is  entitled  to  have  that 
Issue  submitted  to  the  Jury. 

Sec  2U1(J)  This  section  would  prohibit 
the  court  or  counsel  for  the  government  or 
the  defendant  from  advising  the  Jury  as  to 
the  consequences  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
on  the  ground  of  menial  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility.  This  Is  an  lU-con- 
celved  and  arbitrary  provision.  It  can  only 
result  in  many  sick,  mentally  HI  and  dis- 
eased and  defected  persons  being  found 
guilty  aiid  being  sent  to  prlt-m  when  they 
should  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
This  Is  true  notwithstanding  other  provi- 
sions In  this  title  designed  to  safeguard 
against  such  by  providing  for  poet-trial  and 
conviction  machinery,  via  hearing  and  re- 
ceiving evidence  of  mental  illness  prior  to 
Impoeltlon  of  sentence.  Furthermore,  for 
those  that  do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
court  and  enjuy  the  benetlts  of  the  post-trial 
hearing  it  can  only  mean  a  duplication  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  prosecu- 
tor, the  defense  att^irney,  with  attendant 
additional  costs  and  expense  and  consump- 
tion of  time  to  do  what  could  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  the  trial  on  the  merlLs. 
simply  by  advising  the  Jury  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity 
verdict. 

TTTLE    m 

Title  in  Is  particularly  troublesome  and 
obnoxious  It  Is  dangerous.  This  title  would 
empower  any  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  to  detain  any  person  abroad 
whom  the  officer  reasonably  believes  is  com- 
mitted or  has  committed  a  crime.  Moreover, 
this  title  would  deny  that  a  person  Is  ar- 
rested when  in  fact  the  person  is  arrested  It 
would  require  a  citizen  to  answer  questions 
upon  the  demands  of  a  police  officer  when  he 
has  not  been  arrested,  contrary  to  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  despite 
Miranda  Under  thus  title  the  [Killce  are 
clothed  with  too  much  authority,  and  It 
makes  the  police  officer  both  Judicial  officer 
and  prosecutor 

This  title  can  only  lead  to  widespread, 
dragnet  arrests  without  probable  cause  and 
.^erve  .is  a  vehicle  for  hara.'uiment  In  addi- 
tion,   the   obvious    objection    to   this    bill    Is 


that,  under  this  title  police  officers  would  be 
provided  wuh  an  open  sesame  to  resort  to 
third  degree  tactics,  and  would  be  further 
provided  with  pseudo  short  cuts  to  solving 
crimes,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  citizens.  The  foregoing 
factors  become  Increasingly  important  when 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
citizenry  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  more 
than  62  ;  Negro  while  the  composition  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  ap- 
proximately 90  ;  while  and  the  va^t  majority 
,ire  nonresidents  Therefore,  It  would  appear 
that  the  bill  should  have  a  concomitant  pro- 
vision for  improving  the  standard  of  train- 
ing and  calibre  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Police  Department,  requiring  members  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
providing  machinery  for  Improving  police- 
community  relations. 

Excerpts  from  an  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  date  of  October  24,  1966 
In  connection  with  last  year's  crime  bill  are 
particularly  apropos 

"Title  III  of  this  bin  empowers  any  Metro- 
politan policeman  to  detain  any  person 
abroad  whom  (slci  he  has  probable  cause  to 
believe  Is  commlttlnij;  or  has  committed  a 
crime  '  It  empowers  the  police.  In  their  abso- 
lute and  unchecked  discretion  and  without 
requiring  any  judicial  determination  as  to 
whether  probable  cause  existed,  to  detain 
and  interrogate  suspects  f^r  a  period  of  four 
hours  It  says  expressly  that  'such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any  offl- 
cial  record  '  And  It  neglects  to  say  anything 
which  would  forbid  the  police  to  rearrest 
suspects  and  detain  them  for  another  four 
hours  over  and  over  again  when  the  Initial 
detention  period  has  expired 

■  Make  no  mistake  about  the  purpose  and 
erTort  of  this  bill  It  is  meant  to  relnstltute 
arrests  for  Investigation.  The  detention  and 
Interrogation  can  have  no  other  intent.  They 
are  designed  to  circumvent  the  courts  and 
give  the  police  an  absolute  power.  But  the 
situation  would  be  even  more  dangerous  than 
under  the  old  system  of  arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion outlawed  by  the  District  Commissioners 
For,  by  pretending  that  detention  does  not 
constitute  arrest,  the  bill  would  permit  police 
to  hold  su.spects  Indefinitely  without  any 
record  of  their  incarceration— without  afford- 
ing relatives  or  friends  or  lawyers  any  means 
of  finding  them. 

"This  Is  the  very  definition  of  a  police 
state.  Such  police  power  existed  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  In  Fascist  Italy;  It  exists  today  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Communist  China. 
But  It  has  never,  until  now,  been  counte- 
nanced In  the  United  States.  To  say  that 
such  p<jwer  Is  not  dangerous  Is  to  deny  the 
whole  of  the  American  experience." 

TITLE    VI 

Sec  602— Burglary. 

Sec  603 — Robbery. 

Sec  605 — Committing  crime  when  armed— 
Ad(l(»d  punishment 

This  title  divides  burglary  Into  two  de- 
grees, with  different  penalties  for  each.  First 
degree  burglary  carries  a  penalty  of  "not  less 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirty  years." 
-Second  degree  burglary  carries  a  penalty  of 
"not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years" 

The  crime  of  robbery  has  been  made  more 
serious  In  the  spn.se  that  the  penalty  has 
\><'en  Increased  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
aentence.  Under  the  bUl  It  Is  "not  less  than 
four  years" 

The  penalty  for  the  offense  of  commit- 
ting crime  when  armed  has  been  made  more 
severe  and  the  offense  broadened.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  additional  punishment  to 
that  provided  for  the  crime  may  be  "an  In- 
determinate number  of  years  up  to  life  as 
determined  by  the  court  "  And  If  convicted 
more  than  once  of  the  offense  "the  court 
shall  not  susf>end  his  sentence  or  give  him 
a  probationary  sentence  "  The  existing  Code 
has  been  broadened  to  Include  a  number  of 
weapons  and  Instruments  other  than  a  pis- 
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tol  or  firearm  and  to  Include  any  and  all 
Items  falling  In  the  category  of  "or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weajxin." 

The  harsh  provisions  of  this  title  are  sheer 
tyranny  and  smack  of  savagery.  While  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  deter  crime.  It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that 
such  assumption  Is  contrary  to  the  facts 
b.ised  on  years  of  experience  compiled  by 
noted  penologists.  On  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  quite  conclusively 
that  mandatory  minimum  sentence  provi- 
sions are  self-defeating.  Not  only  do  they 
fall,  quite  miserably,  to  deter  crime  but  they 
also  create  additional  and  special  problems 
for  the  courts,  the  prosecutors  and  the  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  harsh  mandatory 
provisions  can  only  result  in  Injustices  be- 
cause it  leaves  no  discretion  to  the  Judge  to 
make  distinctions  between  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  different  of- 
fenses. 

Currently,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not 
only  sending  more  persons  to  prison  with 
respect  to  percentage  of  p)opulation  but  also 
Imposing  suffer  sentences  than  other  Juris- 
dictions for  the  same  type  offenses. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences  create  spe- 
cial problems  for  prison  officials.  Persons  con- 
fined to  prison  under  such  sentences  are 
almost  always  recalcitrant  and  difficult  to 
deal  with.  They  feel  that  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  they  have  very  little  hope,  and  re- 
habilitation is  almost  impossible  because 
such  persons  can  perceive  no  goal  to  obtain. 

The  present  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  dealing  with  additional  pun- 
ishment for  committing  a  crime  when  armed 
is  sufficient.  It  has  served  and  will  continue 
to  serve  its  purpose.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  not  serve  as  a  crime  deterrent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  additional  phrase,  "or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon"  is  constitu- 
tionally vague  in  the  face  of  the  absence 
of  the  requirement  of  specific  Intent  with 
respect  to  the  crime. 

The  crime  problem  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  not  be  solved  by  H.R.  10783.  The 
most  effective  way  to  solve  the  problem  has 
already  been  made  clear  and  pointed  out  and 
that  Is  by  the  Implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Report. 

Respectfully, 

Alexander  L.   Benton. 

President. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.    DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  4,  line  1.  Insert  before  the  period  the 
following:  "and  the  accused  submits  him- 
self to  examination  (at  such  reasonable  place 
and  time  as  the  court  may  determine)  by 
psychiatrists  selected  by  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  answers  questions  asked  by  such 
psychiatrists  in  such  examination,  except 
that  if  the  accused  refuses  to  answer  such 
questions  and  the  court  determines  after  a 
hearing  that  the  accused's  refusal  to  answer 
such  questions  is  a  result  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  accused,  the  accused's  refusal 
to  answer  such  questions  shall  not  prevent 
him  from  asserting  the  defense  of  mental 
disease  or   defect   excluding  resjKinslblllty". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  insanity 
clause  or  title  of  the  bill.  It  Is  based  upon 
a  statement  by  Judge  Pine  in  connection 
with  this  report  on  the  question  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  Pine  was  and  is  a  fine  judge.  He 
understands  the  problems  we  are  con- 
fronted with.  He  was  formerly  the  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  commenting  on  the  Durham  deci- 
sion in  his  statement  in  this  report,  he 


says  that  during  the  SMj  years  prior  to 
the  Durham  decision,  three  persons  were 
found  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  subsequent 
10  years  after  the  Durham  decision, 
there  588  persons  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity. 

He  compares  the  Durham  decision 
with  the  model  penal  code  approved  by 
the  American  Law  Institute,  but  he  said: 

A  completely  new  law  does  not  seem  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  Durham  rule. 

But  he  says  that  the  Durham  rule 
should  be  amended  or  the  law  should  be 
amended  in  connection  with  the  burden 
of  proof  in  insanity  cases. 

Here  is  what  he  says: 

still  another  reason  for  proposing  a  change 
In  the  burden  of  proof,  and  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  further  recommendation, 
concerns  an  accused  who  raises  the  Insanity 
defense  and  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  psychiatrists  In  making  their 
necessary  examinations. 

He  says — 

It  seems  Intolerable  to  Impose  the  burden 
of  presumption  upon  the  Government  while 
allowing  the  accused  to  foreclose  access  to 
essential  data  which  can  be  obtained  only 
from  the  defendant  himself,  and  which  the 
prosecution  require  In  order  to  discharge  Its 
burden.  An  uncooperative  defendant  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  recognized  defense,  but 
precludes  the  Government  from  carrying  its 
burden,  thwarts  the  entire  adversarial  sys- 
tem and  Its  search  for  truth. 

He  gives  as  an  illustration  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Schurmann.  In 
that  case  the  defendant  was  accused  of 
raping  a  12-year-old  girl.  This  girl  came 
Into  Washington  aboard  a  bus.  When  she 
arrived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  early  morning  hours  the  bus  came 
to  a  temporary  stop  and  she,  with  the 
other  passengers,  alighted.  The  defend- 
ant approached  her  and  persuaded  her 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  to  a  nearby 
park,  where  he — with  force  and  threats 
with  a  knife — raped  her.  He  was  in- 
dicted, released  on  bond,  and  consulted 
a  private  psychiatrist,  who  filed  a  report. 

He  stated  in  his  opinion  the  defendant 
was  suffering  from  mental  disease  at  the 
time  of  the  offense. 

The  United  States  thereupon  filed  a 
motion  for  the  commitment  of  the  de- 
fendant for  a  mental  examination.  The 
defendant  opposed  this,  but  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Elizabeths,  and  the  defendant 
there  refused  to  cooperate  in  an  exami- 
nation by  the  members  of  the  psychiat- 
ric staff  in  that  he  refused  to  converse 
with  them. 

As  a  result,  a  trial  was  had  and  the 
prosecution  had  nothing  at  all  to  show 
that  the  defendant  was  not  insane  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  cooperate.  Never- 
theless, he  was  tried  and  there  he  was, 
with  no  expert  testimony  from  the  Gov- 
ernment involving  the  defendant's  men- 
tal condition.  The  defendant  was  found 
insane  within  the  Durham  rule,  and  the 
jury  had  no  alternative  but  to  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. 

After  the  verdict  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  again.  Now  he  co- 
operated with  the  psychiatrist  and  they 
found  that  he  was  not  insane.  So  3*72 
months  later  he  was  discharged  free  for 
the  brutal  rape  of  a  12-year-old  child. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would 


be  to  require  a  defendant  who  is  plead- 
ing Insanity  to  cooperate  and  talk  with 
the  psychiatrist,  so  they  can  decide 
whether  he  was  sane  or  insane.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  too  insane  to  know  what 
he  is  doing,  then  he  could  still  plead  in- 
sanity, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment — to  make  available  to  the 
prosecution  in  insanity  cases  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  proof  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  whether  the  defendant  is  in- 
sane. I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pr<fc  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  Aon  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  10,  after  line  16.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, any  statement  or  confession  which 
is  made  by  any  person  interrogated  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (b),  and  which 
is  otherwise  admissible,  shall  not  be  In- 
admissible solely  because  of  delay  in  taking 
such  person  before  a  commissioner  or  other 
officer  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  Mallory  case 
and  that  alone.  There  has  been  discus- 
sion in  the  general  debate  about  whether 
or  not  the  Mallory  rule  would  prevail 
in  the  light  of  title  HI,  which  provides 
for  4  hours  detention  of  a  prisoner.  The 
committee  report  in  itself  states  in  con- 
nection with  title  in  that  the  4-hour 
delay  in  the  arraignment  of  an  arrested 
person  or  arraignment  of  a  person  ob- 
tained and  arrested  shall  not  constitute 
unnecessary  delay  and  shall  not  attack 
the  admissibiUty  of  any  voluntary  state- 
ment or  confession  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  law.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  write  that  into  the  law. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  that  both  this  amendment  and 
the  previous  one  have  been  offered,  be- 
cause I  had  no  knowledge  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  offered — not  that  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  particularly 
requested  me  in  committee,  when  we 
were  considering  the  bill,  not  to  offer 
them  at  that  time,  and  to  offer  them  on 
the  floor,  so  I  offer  them  now  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  gentleman 
has  not  shown  them  to  us,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  handed  them  to  the 
gentleman  during  the  committee  meet- 
ings, and  he  requested  me  at  that  time 
to  delay  offering  them  until  the  bill 
reached  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  is  news  to  me 
If  he  did. 
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Let  me  »ay— and  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor  now.  ao  I  wUl  proceed — this  partic- 
ular amendment  which  the  gentleman 
offers  Is  one  which  I  favor,  as  far  as  the 
language  is  concerned.  I  Just  do  not  favor 
our  doing  it  in  this  particular  bill.  My 
reason  for  taltlng  that  attitude  Is  that 
this  proposal  constituted  one  of  the 
battlegrounds  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  when  we  passed  the  last 

bill. 

I  support  language  which  the  gentle- 
man has  in  his  amendment  as  a  matter 
of  general  principle.  I  do  not  support  It 
at  this  time  as  a  matter  of  tactics. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
need  not  be  concerned  If  we  vote  down 
his  amendment,  because  this  House  on 
six  occasions  has  passed  legislation  iden- 
tical to  the  gentleman's  amendment.  It 
went  to  the  other  body  and  there  hit  a 
longjam  on  six  occasions,  three  times  on 
legislation  from  the  District  Committee, 
and  three  times  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
serves  on  our  subcommittee,  is  just  as 
interested  as  I  in  doing  something  ef- 
fective In  the  battle  against  crime.  I 
would  not  want  anything  I  said  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  equally  concerned  about  it.  I 
do  express  the  fear,  however,  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  proposing  here  may 
?>  cause  us  not  to  have  any  crime  leglsla- 

\i.  tlon  at  all. 

While  I  support  what  he  alms  to  do, 
I  hope  that  we  can  vote  down  his  amend- 
ment. 

If  he  will  offer  a  separate  bill,  or  If  he 
wants  me  to  do  so,  I  will  offer  it.  and  we 
will  do  our  very  utmost  to  get  the  bill 
passed  as  a  separate  bill.  From  our  past 
^a  experience,  I  believe  there  will  be  no 

»^  problem  getting  this  House  to  pass  It. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  bill  the 
subcommittee  in  its  wisdom — or  lack  of 
vrtsdom — made  the  decision,  after  serious 
consideration,  not  to  put  this  language 
in.  This  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  the  old  title  I  of  last 
year's  omnibus  crime  bill.  We  decided 
in  subcommittee  that  it  was  advisable  to 
leave  It  out  of  this  bUl.  That  is  why  we 
did  It.  It  Is  not  because  we  do  not  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman's  position  at  all, 
but  we  Just  believe  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate to  do  It  here  and  in  the  present 
>l  legislation. 

»^  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  We  passed  it  here  in  the 
House  a  number  of  times.  We  had  it  in 
the  crime  bill  last  year.  I  believe  it  sub- 
stantiates what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
title  m  of  the  present  bill.  Certainly  if 
it  is  questioned,  if  there  is  a  question  of 
veto  Involved,  the  House  can  take  that 
step  In  stride.  I  believe  the  will  of  the 
House  has  been  expressed  a  number  of 
times  In  support  of  this  proposition.  If 
we  are  to  be  faced  with  a  veto,  I  believe 
we  can  handle  that  matter  as  it  comes  up. 
Mr.  WHITEN  KK  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  It  goes  to  a  ques- 
tion much  broader  than  that.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  went  to  conference 
last  year  with  the  other  body  with  this 
exact  language  in  the  bill.  We  came  out 
of  that  oomference  with  entirely  different 
langiiage  subBtituted  for  It.  It  is  no  prob- 


lem to  pass  this  proposition  in  tiie  House. 
It  cannot  be  passed  in  the  other  body, 
and  we  might  Just  as  well  be  sensible 
and  practical  about  it.  We  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  ceatleman 
mean  he  is  telling  this  House  that  ap- 
proval of  a  change  in  the  Maliory  rule 
would  t>e  a  vain  thing?  That  It  would 
pass  the  House  but  not  the  other  body? 
It  certainly  is  no  sound  argument  against 
the  amendment  that  he  would  introduce 
a  separate  bill  containing  this  language 
then. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  said  I  Aould  be 
happy  to  support  it  and  do  all  we  can  to 
get  It  passed  here,  but  I  have  mver  con- 
tended I  can  take  the  masic  wand  to 
the  other  body  and  get  some  of  those 
gentlemen,  with  whom  we  have  lealt  be- 
fore on  this  problem,  just  to  change  their 
minds. 

We  have  to  work  within  the  area  of 
practicability 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment as  a  constructive  effort  to  improve 
the  bill,  but  I  want  it  understood  that 
IS  my  per.sonal  opinion  on  the  matter 
and  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dowdy  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision « demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer  i  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    orFERED    BY     MR.     DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dowdy:  On 
page  20.  line  19,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks,  and  after  line  19  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  United  States  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction and  a  permanent  Injunction  to  re- 
strain (A)  the  sale,  exhibition,  distribution, 
production,  disposition,  or  removal  of  any 
matter  described  In  subparagraph  (A) ,  (B) ,  or 
iCi  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  (B)  the  sale,  exhibition,  distribution, 
or  disposition  to  a  person  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  of  the  matter  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (C)  of  the  use  of  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  for  the  purposes  described  In 
clause  (A)  or  (B),  A  hearing  on  the  petition 
for  the  preliminary  Injunction  shall  be  had 
not  more  than  five  dayti,  excluding  Sundays 
and  holidays,  after  service  upon  the  defend- 
ant of  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

"(2)  After  the  hearing  provided  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  such  court  may 
Issue  a  preliminary  injunction  which  will  re- 
main In  effect  until  final  determination  of 
the  peutlon  for  the  permanent  Injunction, 
but  not  more  than  thirty  calendar  days  from 
the  Issuance  of  the  preliminary  Injunction 

"(3)  If,  alter  a  trial  of  the  Issues,  the 
court  shall  order  a  permanent  Injunction 
m  the  case  of  a  petition  for  an  Injunction 
brought  with  respect  to  matter  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
Injunction  shall  Include  a  provision  for  the 
Immediate  seizure  and  impoundment  of 
such  matter,  and  forbidding  Its  reproduc- 
tion or  duplication.  Such  Injunction  shall 
also  Include  a  provision  providing  for  the 
dlspoaltlon  of  such  matter  so  Impounded 
in  such  way  u  the  court  may  determine  de- 


sirable (Including  the  destruction  of  such 
matter),  but  In  no  event  shall  such  matter 
be  destroyed  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  during  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
or.  If  an  appeal  Is  taken,  during  the  pendency 
of  such  appeal.  Any  permanent  Injunction 
l.ssued  by  the  court  shall  permanently  enjoin 
the  use  of  uny  real  o."-  personal  property  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section.  In  the  trial  brought  for 
a  permanent  Injunction  the  determination 
of  all  Issues  of  fact  shall  be  by  Jury  If  either 
party  demands  It. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
liminary or  permanent  Injunction  under  this 
subsection.  It  shall  not  be  necessaxy  for  the 
United  States  attorney  to  allege  or  prove  that 
an  adequate  remedy  at  law  does  not  exist 
or  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  damage 
would  result  from  the  violations  alleged. 

••i5»  Proceedings  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  except  as  they  may 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  and  pur- 
pot'es   of    this   section  " 

Mr.  DOWDY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing*. Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
£is  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
merely  an  additional  aid  to  the  prosecu- 
tors in  trying  to  enforce  the  antiob- 
scenity  laws  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
providing  that  they  may  obtain  injunc- 
tions against  habitual  violators  of  this 
law.  It  is  a  very  strictly  written  amend- 
ment. The  preliminary  Injunction  could 
only  prevail  for  30  days  in  the  absence 
of  making  it  permanent.  There  Is  a  pro- 
vision for  appeals,  of  course. 

In  the  amendment  I  provide  that  a 
jury  trial  may  be  demanded  by  either 
party. 

As  Members  all  realize,  enforcement 
of  the  antiobscenity  laws  is  very  diCB- 
cult.  This  amendment  will  put  an  ad- 
ditional tool  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecu- 
tion to  try  to  protect  the  people  from  this 
character  of  business. 

It  is  a  big  business  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  lot  of  this  material  Is 
published  here. 

I  have  been  Interested  for  a  long  time 
in  trying  to  get  proper  laws  enacted  to 
protect  the  people.  I  believe  this  will  go 
far  In  strengthening  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted, 

Mr.  MULTE31,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  not  considered  In 
the  full  committee  before  we  reported 
this  bill.  I  know  the  subject  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  subcommittee. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  to 
add  this  amendment  to  the  bill  at  this 
time.  The  committee  struggled  long  and 
hard  over  this  title  of  the  bill,  which 
.•^eeks  to  restrict  the  dissemination  and 
publication  and  distribution  of  obscene 
literature. 

I  think  that  the  language  now  in  the 
bill  has  been  worked  out  very  carefully 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
think  they  can  live  with  the  provisions 
as  they  now  appear  In  the  bill.  By  that 
I  mean  they  believe  It  can  probably  with- 
stand any  attacks  on  it  because  of  im- 
constltutlonality.  There  is  no  doubt  when 
we  deal  with  items  of  this  kind  we  are 
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getting  close  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  what  you  may  disseminate  and 
what  you  may  not  disseminate.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  the  language  we  use  when  we  try 
to  restrict  anything  that  may  be  pub- 
lished. I  think  the  committee  has  done 
a  better  job  this  year  than  in  the  last 
session.  I  hope  that  what  we  have  done 
in  this  bill  will  withstand  any  attack 
against  Its  constitutionality,  although 
some  people  have  raised  the  question  that 
even  this  goes  too  far.  If  we  add  this  ad- 
ditional provision  to  that  part  of  the 
bill,  we  will  only  be  buying  more  trouble 
and  rather  than  helping  the  situation  we 
will  probably  not  do  anything  except  give 
additional  incentive  to  those  who  would 
like  to  distribute  this  kind  of  obscene 
literature.  The  amendment  creates  the 
opportunity  to  tie  us  up  in  the  courts 
indefinitely  with  injunctions  and  ap- 
peals. It  is  always  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
cedure to  try  to  prevent  the  distribution 
of  literature  of  any  kind  by  the  injunc- 
tive process. 

This  amendment  retains  the  vice  of 
last  year's  bill  In  that  it  indiscriminately 
condemns  entire  Issues  of  newspapers 
and  other  publications  because  of  a 
single  item  that  someone  may  deem  ob- 
scene. 

A  publisher  could  easily  be  put  out  of 
business  because  of  an  innocent  violation, 
If  this  Injunctive  provision  were  written 
Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The    question    was    taken;    and-  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  In  doubt,  the 
committee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes 
10,  noes  31. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  355,  nays  14,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  62,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  164] 
TEAS— 356 


Blackburn 

Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Maas. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 

Culver 
Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Abbltt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Battln 

Abemethy 

Andrews, 

Belcbsr 

Adair 

N.  Dak. 

Bell 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Betts 

Albert 

Ashmore 

BevlU 

Anderson, 

Baring 

Blester 

Tenn. 

BatM 

Bioctutn 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gro68 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen        ^ 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  CalU. 

King,  N.y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Ktiykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Bid. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFaU 

McMlUan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Miller,  Calif. 


Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyaea 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallfianakla 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oarmats 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

OUbert 

Goodell 

OoodUng 

Oray 


MlUer,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnehall 

ISize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  K.'Mn 

Morton 

MoBher 

Moaa 

Multer 

Murphy,  ZU. 

Myen 

N«teher 


Nedzl 

Neisen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rsiilsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  HI. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 


Wmiams,  Pa. 
WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 


Ashley 
Brasco 

Burton,  Calif. 
Conyers 
Dow 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

V^>tuan 

NATS— 14 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Green.  Pa. 
Helstoski 
Kupferman 
Morse,  Mass. 


Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Reld,  N.y. 

Ryan 
Whalen 

WlgglQA 


ANSWERED  '■PRESENT"—! 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING — 62 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Berry 

Bianton 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C, 

Corman 

Diggs 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pino 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Gibbons 
Hall 
Hal  pern 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kiuczynsm 

Landrum 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mesklll 
Moore 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neill,  Mass, 
Patman 


Pollock 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roush 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Scherle 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Williams,  MlM. 

Zlon 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 
On  this  vote  : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Gonaalez  against. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Reuas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mi-.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Pollock. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Bianton  with  Mr,  Zlon. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Broy« 
hlU  of  North  OaroUna. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Olggs. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr,  Howard  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Landrmn  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlemsm  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  St.  Onge].  If  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schel-erI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
voted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill.  It  is  a  substantially  better  bill  than 
the  measure  which  the  Pre.sident  prop- 
erly vetoed  last  year. 

I  regret  that  no  report  on  the  final 
bill  has  been  received  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  consider  the  bill  imperfect  in  several 
important  respects  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  separate  views  on  H  R.  10783 
filed  with  the  committee  report  by  eight 
of  my  distinguished  coUeaerues. 

I  hope  that  their  constructive  observa- 
tions will  be  considered  In  the  other  body 
and  that  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
porturilty  to  vote  finally  on  a  bill  which 
will  eliminate  those  matters  which  our 
colleagues  consider  to  be  objectionable 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  authorized  to  state 
that  the  following  Members  are  in  thor- 
ough agreement  with  my  views  and  voted 
for  the  bill  with  the  same  reservations 
I  hold: 

Mr.  Hugh  L.Carey. 

Mr.  Jonathan  B  Bingham. 

Mr.  John  Brademas.  ^ 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Ottinger 

Mr.  Jbttery  Cohel.^n. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday  last, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  tH  J.  Res. 
652)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  ask  'onanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.  J.  Res    652 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  suma  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or 
other  revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the 
several  departments,  agencies,  corporations, 
and  other  organizational  units  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  b« 
necessary  for  contlnulnj?  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  specUlcaKy  provided  for 
In  this  joint  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted In  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  in  the  following  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1988: 


Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office 
Appropriation  Act. 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act; 
Dep  irtment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act: 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Houfilng  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion .Act: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  .Appropriation  Act, 

Dep.irtments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
.Appropriation  Act: 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act;  and 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
.\gencies  Appropriation  Act. 

1 2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  wiuld  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Wherever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  Is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or 
the  more  restrictive  authority. 

(4 1  Whenever  an  .\ct  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  item  Is  included  In  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  grunted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  e.xceedlng  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  one  House,  whichever  Is  lower: 
Provided.  That  no  provision  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  an  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
In  this  subsection  but  which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
for  1967.  and  which  by  Its  term.s  is  applicable 
to  more  than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  shall  be  applicable  to  any  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  provided  In 
this  Joint  resolution  unless  such  provision 
shall  have  been  Included  In  Identical  form 
m  such  bill  as  enacted  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate 

(bi  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  are 
listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  tor  opera- 
tions not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budtjet  estimate, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority: 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  1967; 

.Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1»67; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  .Act.  1967; 

Activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; 

Activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration; 

Activities  under  the  Food  Stamp  .Act; 

Activities  of  Interagency  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners. Civil  Service  Commission; 

Activities  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1»65; 

A-sslstance  to  Indian  children  pursuant  to 
titles  I.  II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

.Activities  under  part  B.  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Provided,  That 
after  June  30.  1967.  and  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Teacher  Corps  beyond 
June  30.  1967.  no  new  me.aibers  shall  be  en- 
rolled and  no  new  contractual  arrangements 
shall  be  entered  into  .ither  th.m  those  pro- 
viding for  the  summer  tralnln«  of  present 
National  Teacher  Corps  members; 

"Assistance  for  Repatriated  United  States 


NaUonats".  under  section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended. 

Activities  under  "Grants  to  States  for 
Public  AsslsUince",  pursuant  to  sections 
406(bl  (2i.  407,  408,  409,  and  the  second  sen- 
tence of  secUon  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
-Act   as  amended; 

Activities  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965; 

Administrative  activities  under  title  III, 
part  IV  (Salaries  and  expenses)  of  the  Com- 
munication   Act    of    1934.    as    amended;    and 

Activities  of  the  Feder:il  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(CI  Such  amounts  ixs  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  which  would  be  provldetl  for 
In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968 

Sec.  102  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  tjranted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  I  a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  In  thl.s  Joint  resolution,  or  ( b  i  enactment 
of  the  applicable  apjjropnatlon  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (O  August  31.  1967,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

SBC  103  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  ^'ranted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
reg.ird  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  In 
subsection  id)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expenditures 
therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  which- 
ever a  bill  In  which  such  applicable  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authorization  Is  contained 
Is  enacted  into  law. 

Sbc  104  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Appropriations  made  and  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures  In- 
curred for  any  project  or  activity  during  the 
period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for  such 
project  or  activity  are  available  under  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  tnany  of  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  following  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  1967  on  June  30 
of  this  week.  Only  one  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1968  has  been  enacted  into 
law — the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
bill. 

We  have  passed  through  the  House  as 
of  this  date,  at  this  session.  11  appropri- 
ation bills.  Two  of  those  were  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  Tills  means  we  have  approved  in 
the  House  thus  far.  nine  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Yet  remalninfr  to  be  passed  are  five 
appropriation  bills. 

Except  for  the  closing  supplemental, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatlon.s  gener- 
ally is  ready  to  present  these  bills,  but 
.since  we  are  lacking  authorizations,  as 
the  committee  report  on  the  pending 
resolution  explains,  we  are  not  in  posi- 
tion, under  the  rules,  to  present  the  bills 
to  the  House. 

The  bills  yet  to  come  are : 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
The  funds  necessary  for  the  Atomic  En- 
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ergy  Commission  have  not  been  author- 
ized, although  apparently  this  may  take 
place — in  the  House  at  least — in  the  very 
near  future.  Of  course,  both  bodies  will 
have  to  concur  in  the  legislation,  and  the 
President  will  have  to  sign  the  legislation 
into  law  before  the  appropriation  bill 
can  be  acted  upon. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
biU  cannot  be  reported  because  of  lack  of 
authorization  legislation. 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  cannot  be  considered  by  reason 
of  lack  of  authorization. 

As  to  the  new  Transportation  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bUl,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  establishment  of  this  new  depart- 
ment of  government,  It  will  be  ready  for 
presentation  right  after  the  upcoming 
recess.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
it  was  partially  dependent  on  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  was  only  very  recently  cleared  to 
the  White  House  for  signature. 

Then  there  will  probably  be,  as  al- 
ways, a  closing  supplemental  bill.  We 
cannot  say  when  it  will  come  to  the  floor, 
but  it  will  consist  very  largely  of  items 
deferred  from  earlier  appropriation 
bills  for  lack  of  legislative  authorization 
at  the  time  those  bills  were  reported. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
this  continuing  resolution  or  else  the 
wheels  of  government  will  come  to  a  halt 
in  some  of  the  most  vital  agencies  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  this  coming  Friday.  While  the 
House  has  passed  11  appropriation  bills 
at  this  session.  Including  two  supplemen- 
tal bills,  only  one  of  the  nine  regular  bills, 
as  I  mentioned,  which  we  passed  in  the 
House  has  been  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  enacted  into  law.  and  that  is  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill.  The  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  De- 
partment bill  and  conferees  are  sched- 
uled to  meet  tomorrow  to  try  to  iron  out 
the  differences  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  But  as  of  the  moment,  only 
one  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1968  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
Therefore,  It  is  vital  that  the  pending 
continuing  resolution  be  enacted  this 
week. 

I  believe  this  is  the  sentiment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas],  who  is  the  acting  minority  lead- 
er on  his  side  for  the  committee,  will 
concur  in  the  statements  which  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  support 
the  resolution,  but  I  intend  to  offer  a 
pro  forma  amendment  in  order  to  get 
5  minutes  so  as  to  make  a  few  other 
observations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  little  legislative 
history  here,  to  refer  to  the  middle  of 
page  2  of  the  report  in  which  it  is  said: 

N^'hlle  this  resolution — as  in  the  case  of 
similar  resolutlone  of  previous  years — does 
not  enumerate  specific  amounts  that  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  for  the  countless 
activities   of   Government   during   the   two- 
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month  July-August  period,  the  controlling 
factor,  known  to  all  who  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  programs 
or  the  obligation  of  the  funds.  Is  that  what- 
ever is  used  during  this  Interim  must  be 
taken  out  of,  or  charged  against,  whatever 
amount  Is  finally  appropriated  in  due  course 
for  the  whole  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  it  is  our 
intention  and  purpose  in  this  resolution 
that  those  expenditures  will  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  final  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  place  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  which  covers  this 
particular  matter  and  which  is  printed 
on  i>ages  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  House  Joint  Resolution 
652.  making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
report  the  same  to  the  House  without  amend- 
ment and  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  passed. 

This  is  the  customary  type  of  resolution 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  to  avoid  Interruption  of  con- 
tinuing governmental  functions.  The  au- 
thority conveyed  by  this  resolution  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  Interim  between  June 
30  and  final  approval  of  the  applicable  an- 
nual appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  which  begins  on  July  1.  next.  The  reso- 
lution follows  the  form  and  concept  of  simi- 
lar resolutions  of  past  years.  Last  year's 
Initial  resolution  became  Public  Law  89-481. 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  resolution 
is  limited  to  the  2-month  period  ending 
August  31,  1967 — Identical  to  the  initial  con- 
tinuing resolution  In  the  last  session. 

SCOPE    OF   THE    BESOLTJTION 

Comporting  with  previous  versions,  the 
emphasis  in  the  resolution  Is  on  the  contin- 
uation of  existing  projects  and  activities  at 
the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates,  namely,  the 
current  (fiscal  year  1967)  rate;  the  budget 
request,  where  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
either  House;  or  the  more  restrictive  amount 
adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  resolution  is  to  keep  the 
Government  functlonlnc  on  a  minimum 
basis  until  funds  for  the  full  year  are  sup- 
plied In  the  regular  course  of  events. 

In  those  instances  where  the  applicable 
1968  appropriation  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses,  but  the  amount  or  authority  therein 
differs,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  con- 
tinues under  the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts 
and  under  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

In  those  instances  where  a  bill  has  passed 
only  one  House,  or  where  an  appropriation 
for  a  project  or  activity  is  Included  In  only 
one  version  of  a  bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  continues 
under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  exceeding  the  current  fiscal 
year  1967  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  the  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  neither  House 


has  passed  the  applicable  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  appropriations  are 
provided  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1967  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the 
budget  estimate  for  1968,  whichever  Is 
lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority. 

The  resolution  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
ment the  appropriation  for  a  given  project 
or  activity  in  the  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  the  words  of  the  resolution  It- 
self: 

"•  •  •  expenditures  therefrom  shall  be 
charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authorization  whenever  a  bill  in 
which  such  applicable  appropriation,  fund, 
or  authorization  is  contained  is  enacted  Into 
law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  resolution— as 
in  the  case  of  similar  resolutions  of  previ- 
ous years — does  not  enumerate  specific 
amounts  that  may  be  obligated  and  exp>ended 
for  the  countless  activities  of  government 
during  the  two-month  July-August  period, 
the  controlling  factor,  known  to  all  who  have 
any  resp>onsibillty  for  the  management  of 
the  programs  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds, 
is  that  whatever  is  used  during  this  interim 
must  be  taken  out  of.  or  charged  against, 
whatever  amount  is  finally  appropriated  in 
due  course  for  the  whole  year. 

Only  one  appropriation  bill — the  Interior 
BUI — for  fiscal  year  1968  has  cleared  Con- 
gress. Thus,  prompt  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution Is  the  proper  course  of  action  under 
the  circumstances.  The  resolution  ceases  to 
apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  concurrent 
with  approval  by  the  President  of  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  In  which  provi- 
sion for  such  agency  or  activity  is  made. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  continuing  resolution 
constricts  as  each  hill  is  enacted;  the  resolu- 
tion u-ill  be  wholly  inoperative  after  the  last 
bill  for  1968  is  approved. 

Inasmuch  as  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1968,  already  passed  by  the  House,  em- 
braced the  budget  proposition  that  certain 
expenditures  for  support  of  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand,  and  for  support  of  In- 
ternational military  headquarters,  hereto- 
fore charged  to  the  military  assistance  budg- 
et, be  charged  to  military  functions  appro- 
priations. It  Is  assumed  that  any  necessary 
exi>endltures  on  these  accounts  after  June 
30  will  be  charged  to  and  financed  from  mili- 
tary function  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  is  the  most  direct  and 
the  simplest  way. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  resolution  Is  drawn 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  similar  past 
resolutions,  and.  generally,  encompasses  those 
activities  to  be  considered  In  connection  with 
appropriation  bills  not  yet  reported  from 
the  Committee.  This  includes  a  number  of 
items  that  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  lack  of 
legislative  authorization  at  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation bills  in  which  they  normally 
would  have  been  considered  were  reported 
earlier  in  the  session. 

One  such  item  relates  to  continuation  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  on  a  minimum 
basis  until  the  question  of  further  legisla- 
tive authorization  is  settled.  So  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  part  of  the 
resolution  dealing  with  the  Teacher  Corps 
explicitly  provides  that — 

"•  •  •  after  June  30.  1967,  and  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
beyond  June  30.  1967,  no  new  members  shall 
be  enrolled  and  no  new  contractual  arrange- 
ments shall  be  entered  Into,  other  than  those 
providing  for  the  summer  training  of  present 
National  Teacher  Corps  members." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  on  page  2,  In  the 
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second  paragraph  below  the  one  to  which 
reference  was  made.  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  where  the  words  are  used,  it  is 
assumed  that  any  necessary  expenditures 
on  theae  accounts  alter  June  30  will  be 
charged  to  and  financed  from"  that  that 
Is  more  than  an  assumption  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  and  the 
House  In  passing  this  resolution  that 
that  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  li4AHON.  That  Is  the  clear  Inten- 
tion. The  gentleman  Is  precisely  correct 
in  his  statement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


SCHZDCLX     or     APPROPRIATION      BIL^^     rO«      1968 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  include  a  further  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report,  showing  the 
reporting  and  adoption  schedule  fur  the 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1968: 

The  Committees  orli?ln,il  reportlnR  plsn 
released  on  .^prll  10.  waa  Ut  bring  n\\  of  the 
13  regular  iuinuiil  bills  for  fiscal  1968  to  the 
House  during  the  period  Miirch  20-Jui;e  30 
The  last  one.  for  the  new  DepartmeiU  of 
Transportation  ^3.s  scheduled  to  be  reported 
on  June   30 

The  first  9  bills  for  1968  were  reported  on 
schedule,  but  3  of  the  4  bills  remaining  are 


either  wholly  or  In  significant  part  delayed 
for  lack  of  enactment  of  a  number  of  related 
annual  authorisation  bills;  some  have  not 
even  been   reported  from  committee. 

A  fifth  bill  for  1968— the  closing  supple- 
mental—will likely  consist  in  large  measure 
of  amounts  for  going  programs  that  could 
not  be  Included  In  earlier  appropriation 
bills  as  usual  because  of  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

Following  Is  a  tabulation  comparing  the 
original  committee  reporting  schedule  with 
the  status  of  the  13  regular  annual  bills  for 
1968.  four  of  which  remain  to  be  reported — 
again,  not  counting  the  customary  closing 
si;pplemental  bill: 


The  IS  regular  annual  'ipproprtalion  bills  a^  of  J uh''  26,  1967 


Bill 


Commit- 
te«  re- 
porting 
schedule. 
Apr  li), 
196; 


Repotted 
to  Hous« 


Passed 
Hous« 


Pas5e<l 
Senate 


TrMsury-Pwt  0«ci ••»'   ?0  Mar.  20  M.r22      M»y  23 

District  o(  Coiuinbia *P'    1*  *P'  \^  *P'    'f     a     ■  .j,- 

Interior...- *P'    21  *P'  '1  *P'    "     Mey  18 

lnd«p«od«it  odlcw-HUO       **>'t    12  Way  ;2  May   17 

Ubor-HEW May   22  May  22  May  25 


Stita,  Justic*.  Commtrce,  and  the  ludiciary 


May   26      May   26      May   31 


Leglslativ* May  26 

Agricultur* June    2 


D«(enM 

Public  works. 


MIIKtry  coiutniction 
Forilgn  isslstanct... 
Triiuportatkm 


June  9 

June  16 

June  16 

June  23 

June  }Q 


May   25      June    1 
June    2      June    6 

JuM   9  .  JuM  13 


Final 

congfcs- 

siondl 

ictioa 


Notes 


June'i2      Bill  omitted  provision  lor  saline  water  program  tor  lack  ol  auttioruation  tiill 
(budget,  J13,482,a<X)) 
Bill  omiile.)  NASA,  budget  15,100.000,000,  plus  a  couple  o(  small  items  due  to 

3uttian;3lion  bill  delay 
Bill  omitted  antipoverty  program,  budget  $2,060,000,000.  and  10  or  a  dozen 
' ,       other  srograms,  budgets  totaling  some  1261,840,100,  due  to  lack  ol  au- 
thorization bills  ,       ^         . 
Bill  omitted  Appalachia  item,  budget  J33.OOO.0O0.  due  to  lack  ol  authorization 
bill. 

'".'"...    Bill  omitted  an  Appalachia  item,  budget  S3, 000,000  due  to  lack  of  authorization 
' I      bill 

■ ■     Awjiling  AfC  authorization  bill,  budget  J2.646, 100,000,  plus  4  small  items. 

budgets  JI 5  ja^.^XK 

___ Awiriing  luthoiization  bill,  budget  J2,937.0OG,0OO 

"" Awaiting  dulhoiuation  bill,  budget  13, 818.736. UOO 

■"!'"'".'    Aulhorizjtion  bill  tot  Coast  Guard  (budget  J107,O14,0OO)  jusi  recently  cleared. 


Note.— Supplemental  bill  tor  1968.  lor  which  no  reporting  date  was  set.  Is  not  Isted.  but  i'  Is  scheduled  to  carry,  in  addition  to  sny 
space  profram,  the  antipoverty  program,  and  so  on 


APPmOPmlATION     BUSINESS    OF    THX    SESSIOM 

Under  leave  granted,  and  for  general 
Information,  I  Include  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  supporting  tables, 
on  the  status  of  the  appropriation  busi- 
ness of  the  session. 

BILLS     TO     D.fTE 

The  House  has  considered,  at  this  session. 
11  general  appropriation  bills— 2  supplemen- 
tal bill*  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  9  regu- 
lar annual  bills  relating  to  fiscal  1968.  as 
follows : 

Supplemental  bills  tor  fiscal  1967 

Defense  Supplemental  i  Vietnam  i . 
Second  Supplemental 

Bills  for  fiscal  196i 

Treasury-Post  Office 

District  of  Columbia 

Interior.  * 

Independent  Ofllces-HUD 

Labor- HEW. 

State.  Jtistlce.  Commerce  and  Judiciary 

Legislative. 

Agriculture. 

Defense. 

In  the  11  bills  of  the  session,  the  House 
has  considered  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations of  (126.888  078  065  Against  that 
aggregate,  the  House  approved  appropria- 
tions totaling  (123  849.049  467  an  overall  re- 
duction of  $3,039,028,598  The  total  of  every 
bill  was  less  than  the  corresponding  budget 
requests.  Relatively  minor  further  reductions 
In  3  of  the  11  bills  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  were  made  on  the 
House  floor.  Involving  a  combined  floor  cut  of 
(27,962.118  from  the  reported  versions. 


BH-L-S     FOR     FLSC.^L      1»6T 

The  2  bills  for  tlscal  IMT  Involved  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  of  $14  410  802- 
83.3.  The  House  approved  $14.238  346.133.  a 
reduction  of  $172,456,700.  The  major  portion 
of  the  total  approved  was  in  the  specl.il  sup- 
plemental for  Southeast  AsU  military  re- 
quirements— (12.196.520.000 

BILL3     rOR     FISCAL      ISSS 

The  9  bills  for  fiscal  1968.  as  conslder*N.! 
In  the  House.  Involved  budget  requests  for 
appropriations  of  $112,477,275,232  The  House 
approved  $109  610.703.334.  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  $2,866,571,898  Thee*  sums  Include 
advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  urban 
renewal  and  urban  mass  transit  progriiins 
(budgets.  $980,000,000.  House  approved. 
(925.000,0001 

While  the  amounts  Involved  do  not  enter 
Into  the  appropriation  ijr  spending  author- 
Itv  totals.  House  ictMi.s  sp  rprr.nn  of  the 
bills  on  the  requests,  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  Participation  Sale«  Authorization  .\ct  of 
1966.  for  authority  to  Issue  participation  cer- 
tificates against  pooled  loan  paper  do  directly 
affect  the  budgeted  deficit  Proceeds  from 
such  sales  are  counted  In  the  budget  as  otT- 
sets  to  budget  expenditures  rather  than  as 
budget  receipts  The  House  acted  on  (4.300- 
000,000  of  such  sales  authority  requesu  but. 
as  a  result  of  fioor  actions,  approved  only 
(1.946.000,000,  and  thus,  by  so  doing  'In- 
creased' the  administrative  budget  deficit 
by  the  difference  of  (2.354.000.000.  although. 
as  noted,  did  not  thereby  Increase  govern- 
ment appropriations  or  spending  authority 
or  actual  governmental  expenditure  outlays 

Of  the  (126  9  billion  of  budget  requests 
thus  far  considered  In  the  House.  (83,859.- 
870  000  involve  Defense  purposes;  (43.028,- 
208  065   relate    to   non-defense    bills    Of   the 


iiVi  last  minute  jupplements,  such  major  Items  as  the 

total  reduction  of  (3,039.028.598  thus  far 
made  by  the  House  In  the  11  bills.  (1.670,- 
878.598  was  cut  from  the  non-defense  re- 
quests. $1,368,150,000  Is  the  net  cut  recom- 
mended from  the  two  defense  bills  thus  far 
considered  -the  defense  supplemental  for  fis- 
cal 1967  some  weeks  ago  and  the  regular  an- 
nu.il  defense  bill  for  fiscal  1968  adopted  In 
the  House  Just  recently. 

TOTALS    TO    ar    CONSIDERED 

The  (126  9  billion  of  budget  requests  for 
appropriations  thus  far  considered  In  the 
House  reprcBcnts  roughly  85  percent  of  the 
total  appropriations  which  It  Is  now  tenta- 
tively Indicated  'Will  be  submitted  for  action 
in  bills  this  session.  Unforeseen  clrcumstajices 
could,  of  course.  Intervene  and  alter  the  out- 
look, but  It  Is  now  Indicated  that  Congress 
win  be  asked  to  appropriate,  at  this  session. 
largely  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  and  to 
a  very  limited  extent  for  advance  funding 
for  fi-scal  1969.  something  on  the  order  of 
$163  000.000  000  for  administrative  budget 
purposes,  counting  roughly  $15,200,000,000  of 
so-c.illed  permanent  approprlatlorvs  such  as 
interest  on  the  national  debt  that  must  be 
reckoned  In  the  totals  even  though  such  ap- 
propriations do  not  come  before  the  Con- 
gress for  votes  In  the  annual  appropriation 
bills. 

Summarizing  the  figures  another  way.  the 
(163  billion  probable  total  administrative 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  at  this 
ses-slon  ~  the  total  may  be  a  little  higher  than 
163  -would  Involve— 

lai  about  $87,000,000,000  In  3  defense  bills 
of  the  session  (the  fiscal  1967  supplemental 
earlier  In  the  spring,  the  regular  annual  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  and  the  military  construction 
bin  not  vet  rei>orted  from  committee); 

,b<  about  $61000  000,000  In  13  other  bills 
of  the  session,  and 
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(CI  about  (15.000.000.000.  plus.  In  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  that  accrue  under 
laws  of  earlier  years  and  must  be  counted 
but  which  are  not  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion In  bills  of  the  session. 

AMOUNTS    YET    TO    BE    aEPORTED 

The  foregoing  overall  probable  budget  and 
appropriation  total  for  the  session  Includes 
(20.814.774.872  of  specific  budget  requeets 
presently  Involved  In  the  5  bills  still  pending 
In  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House,   as   follows: 

1    Public    works.    (4.867,813,000, 

2.  Foreign   aid,    (3,818,736,000, 

3.  Military    construction,    (2,937,000,000, 

4.  Transpwrtatlon  (general  budget  funds), 
(1.718.618.772,  and 

5.  Closing    supplemental    (space,    poverty, 


etc.,  budgets  deferred  from  earlier  bills  for 
lack  of  authorization),  $7,473,607,100. 

Tlie  $7^  bllUon  flgure  for  the  closing  sup- 
plemental, and  thus  the  9163  bllUon  ap- 
proximation as  a  session  total  of  the  budget 
requests  for  appropriations,  may  be  on  the 
low  side  by  some  presently  Indeterminate 
himdreds  of  mllllona  of  dollars  for  any 
necessary  last  minute  supplements  not  yet 
received  frc«n  the  President. 

SENATE  ACTION 

The  Senate  has  passed  4  of  the  11  appro- 
priation bills  thus  far  messaged  to  It  from 
the  House — the  2  supplementals  for  fiscal 
1967  and  2  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1968, 
namely,  the  Interior  Bill  and  the  Treasury- 
Poet  Office  Bin.  The  4  bills  involved  budget 
appropriation  requests  of  $23,606340,662 
considered  by  the  Senate.  Tbey  would  have 


appropriated    (23,411,293,483,    a    net    reduc- 
tion of  (195,547,169. 

The  appropriations  In  the  4  bills  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  exceeded  the  amounts  in  the 
House  versions  of  the  bills  by  $308,407,200. 
The  amount  of  the  budget  estimates  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  however.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bills  exceeded  those  considered 
by  the  Hovise  by  $138,457,819. 

FINAL    ACTION 

Three  appropriation  bills  have  received 
final  clearance  this  session — the  two  supple- 
mentals  for  fiscal  1967  and  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1968.  They  Involved 
$15,991,692,652  of  budget  requests  for  ap- 
propriations. They  appropriated  (15,777,- 
299,767,  a  reduction  of  $214,392,885. 

A  summary  of  the  grand  totals  on  the  bills 
to  date  follows: 
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1 

All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 

1 

Bills  for  fiscal  1967 

Bills  for  fiscal  1968 

Bills  for  the  sessio 

A.  House  actions: 

$14,411,000,000 
14,238,000,000 

»>  $112,477,000, 000 
n  109,611,000,000 

$126,888,000,000 

2    Amounts  in  11  bills  passed  by  House - 

123.849.000.000 

3.      Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

-173.000.000 

-2. 866, 000. 000 

-3,039,000,000 

B  Senate  actions. 

1    Budget  requests  tor  "appropriations"  considered                                       ....... ..-_. .-....-- 

14,533,000.000 
14,457,000,000 

9,073.000.000 
8.954,000,000 

23.606.000.000 

2    Amounts  in  4  bills  passed  by  Senate - 

23.411.000.000 

3  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests --. - 

4  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  4  bills _ 

-76.  OOO.  000 
-t-219.000,000 

-119.000.000 
-1-90. 000. 000 

-195.000.000 
-1-309.000,000 

C.  Finil  actions: 

1  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered 

2  Amounts  approved  in  3  bills  enacted -.. - 

14,533,000,000 
14,394,000,000 

1.458.000.000 
1.383.000.000 

15.991.000.000 
15.777,000,000 

-139,000,000 

-75,000,000 

-214,000,000 

•  And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows;  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget, 
K300,000,000:  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000. 


<  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,- 
066,000  lor  fiscal  year  1968 
>  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 

$980,000,000,  House,  $925,000,000) 

Summary  of  arlion  on  budget  estimates  of  "appropriations"  in  appropriation  bills,  90lh  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  June  26,  1967 
[Does  not  include  any  "bacli  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills| 


1 

Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 

Passed  House 

Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 

(-I-)  or  (-),  latest 
Passed  Senate                  Enacted            '     action  comparsd 

to  budget 

Bifis  lor  fiscal  1%8 

$7,613,787,000 

63, 499. 000 
49. 600. 000 
1,443.793.000 
(30.700.000) 
»»  10.804.642.700 
(40.000.000) 
•13.322.603.000 
•2,342.942.000 
231,311,132 
•5.021.097.400 
(859,600.000) 
71.584.000.000 
«  (4.867.813.000) 
«  (2. 937. 000. 000) 
<(3  818.736.000) 

$7,499,230,000 

59,499.000 

48,100,000 

1.365,310.150 

(16.200.000) 

••10,013,178,782 

$7,615,148,000 

$7,555,167,000 

-$59,981,000 

Oiitncl  ot  Columbia: 
Federal  pay  merits 



-4.000.000 

-1.500.000 

-75.369.650 

(-14.500.000) 

-791.463.918 

(-40.000.000) 

Interior 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations 

1,458,218.666 
(30,700,000) 

i.  399. 359.  550            $1,382,848,350 
(16.200.000)                (16.200.000) 

Independent  offices-HUO 



Labor-HtW 

•13,137,488,000 

>  2, 194, 026,  500 

228,089.952 

•  4.770.580.950 

(859.600.000) 

70,295,200,000 



-185.115.000 

State  Justice  Commerca  and  ths  ludiciarv 

-148.915.500 

-3.221.180 

-250,516,450 

Delense 

-1,288,866,666 

Publtc  works 

1 

Foreign  assistance 

1 

TransDortJtion 

•(1,718,618,772) 
(••) 

1 

Supplemental  (NASA,  poverty,  other  deterred  items; 
usual  supplementals) 

;                                      1 
- - -i 

Subtotal.  1968  bills 112,477,275,232  |        109,610,703,334 

9,073,366,000 

8,954.526,550  1            1,382.848,350  '        -2,808.882.698 

Supplement  Isfr  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam)               

12,275,870,000           12, 196,  S20. 000 
2,134,932,833              2,041,826.133 

12,275.870,000            12,196,520,000'          12,196,520,000  1             -79,350,000 

2d  supplemental. 

2,257,604,652              2,260,246,933              2,197,931,417                -59,673,235 

SubtoUI.  1967  bills 1          14,410,802,833  |          14,238.346,133 

14,533,474,652            14,456,766,933            14,394,451,417              -139,023,235 

Cumulative   "appropriation"  totals  for  the  session: 

HouS-* 

126,888,078,065          123,849,049,467 

1                                    i 

-3,039,028,598 
-195,547,169 
-214,392,885 

Senat'* 

23,606.840,652 
15,991,692,652 

23.411,293.483 

Enacted '  

15,777,299,767 

'  Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  eitimated  In  January 
burlRpt  at  about  $l5.1'rj.O«6.00O  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  perma- 
neut  "new  oMIgatlonal  authority"  for  1968  were  tentatively  estimated  in 
the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000). 

'  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  masa 
transit  grants  (budget,  S980,000,000  ;  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 

'  .\n(l  jiartlclpation  sales  authorizations  as  follows  :  Independent  Offlcea- 
Hl'D.  $.'i.235,O<>0.O0O  in  budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  In  House  bUl ; 


Labor-HEW,  $115,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill;  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  In  budget  estimates 
and  House  bill ;  Agriculture,  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  Houae 
bill.  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000  ;  total  in 
House  bUla,  $1,946,000,000.  _        ,         ,       »w 

*  These    are    the    amoonta    presently    pending    consideration    in    the 
committee. 

•  Several  billion. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  this  resolution  is  necessary  if  the 
Government  Is  to  continue  functioning 
after  June  30.  For  this  reason  I  support 
the  resolution,  although  I  regret  that 
for  another  year  now  we  are  not  pre- 
pared, as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  with  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills  that  will  be  required  to  finance  the 
operations  of  the  Government  in  the  new 
year  beginning  July  1,  1967. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say.  however,  that 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  al- 
ready pointed  out.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cannot  proceed  v.th  the 
five  remaining  bills  until  authorization 
legislation  clears  ConKress  Our  commit- 
tee has  cleared  all  appropriation  bills 
for  which  authorization  has  been 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  pointed  out,  we  .still  have  five  ad- 
ditional bills  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, four  regular  bills  and  a  wrapup 
supplemental  bill.  We  can  be  .sure  that 
the  final  supplemental  bill  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial one.  It  will  probably  contain 
from  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  with  which 
to  finance  NASA  appropriations  for  next 
Z^  year.  That  final  supplemental   bill  will 

Ig  probably  contain  about  $7  5  billion. 

When  one  adds  that  to  the  funds  that 
will  be  Included  in  the  four  regular  ap- 
propriation bUls,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
still  have  about  $20.8  billion  in  appropri- 
ation items  to  be  considered  after  we  ac- 
tually get  into  fiscal  year  1968 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  considering 
this  continuing  resolution,  it  might  be 
well  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  attention  of 
those  who  will  read  the  Record  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  11  bills  that  have  been 
approved  so  far  this  year  we  have  cut 
budget  requests  by  $3.0:}9.028.598,  of 
which  sum  $172,456,700  was  applicable 
to  the  two  supplemental  bills 
•«•  But  in  the  regular  bills,  nine  of  which 

'■'J  have  been  considered  already,  the  budget 

cuts  amount  to  $2  866.571.898 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been  my  hope — 
;S  and  I  still  hope— that  before  this  year  Is 

over,  we  still  reduce  budget  requests  by 
:4  at  least  $5  billion  We  still  have  $20  8  bil- 

lion In  appropriations  to  consider 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  a  fair 
chance  to  reach  that  $5  billion  (iuure  We 
only  have  $2,133,428,102  to  e,o  and  have 
five  bills  to  consider  aggregating  some 
$20.8  billion  In  requests. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  important  that  we 
reach  that  goal,  because  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  In  fiscal  difficulties  in  this  country 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  yesterday  that  Treasury  bonds 
last  week  sold  at  a  40-year  low — 40-year 
low.  The  first  sentence  of  the  article 
reads: 

Government  bond  prices  sagged  again  last 
week,  with  some  dropping  to  the  lowest  level 
In  over  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  while  appearing  re- 
cently before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  reference  to  the 


Debt  Limit  Extension  Act.  predicted  that 
the  budget  deficit  next  year — Instead  of 
bemg  $9  billion  as  projected  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  January,  would  probably  be  up 
to  $11  billion  Then,  Just  a  day  or  so  ago 
he  was  before  the  f'lnaiice  Committee 
of  the  other  body  and  increa.sed  that  defi- 
cit projection  next  year  to  $13  5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  items  alone,  if  one 
does  not  consider  anything  else,  seem 
to  me  to  be  clearly  indicative  of  the  need 
for  Congress  to  do  its  part  lii  reducing 
expenditures  in  order  to  hold  this  deficit 
down  to  manageable  proportions  at  least. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping, 
as  I  .say,  that  before  the  work  of  the 
year  is  over,  we  will  at  lea.st  have  reached 
that  goal  of  total  reductions  of  $5  bil- 
lion, the  goal  toward  which  I  at  lea.st 
have  been  working 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances on  hand  m  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

Balances  of  obligattonal  authority — Start  of 
1968.  end  of  1967 
|ln  millnnjl 


Obli- 

Unobli- 

Total 

gated 

gated 

Eiecutive  Offica  ol  Ui«  Prtsidant.. 

» 

0) 

w 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 

President             

8.756 
4.922 

».379 
3.161 

18.135 

Department  ol  A|rKulture 

8,083 

Oeparlineiit  ol  Commerce 

1.357 

169 

1.5?6 

tJe[i.iilment  ol  Defence     military. 

33, 433 

14,073 

47.506 

Department  o!  Detente    civil 

)88 

1)6 

524 

Department  ol  Health,  tducation, 

and  *ellare      

6.623 

586 

7.209 

Deparlmeiit  ol  Housing  ar4 

Urban  Development 

Department  o(  tne  Interiof 

6.231 

10,340 

16,571 

974 

322 

1.2% 

Depitrtment  ol  lu-.lice         

23 
473 
566 

32 
309 

55 

Depdftment  o(  Labor 

782 

PoM  Office  Department 

566 

Department  ol  State       

91 
934 

2 

475 

93 

Oepjrimeiil  ol  Transportation..   . 

1,409 

I  reaiury  Department 

109 

33 

142 

Atomic  f nerjy  Commission. 

1,451 

1,451 

General  Services  Administration. 

354 

263 

617 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration              

1.823 

137 

1,960 

Veterans'  Administration... 

723 

1.467 

2.190 

Ott)er  independent  agencm 

5,973 

9.335 

15.308 

Di:.trict  of  Columbia............. 

no 

110 

Special  allowancei 

SO 

50 

Total,  executive  branch 

75.258 

50.330 

125,588 

Legislative  branch         

15 

38 

53 

The  judiciary                  

7 

7 

Total,  admtnistrativa 

budget 

75,280 

50.368 

125.648 

>  less  than  $600,000 

Source    p  51   table  10.  Bulgel  lor  Fi-.cal  l%3- 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  they  have  handled  the  ver>-  im- 
portant work  of  that  very  im^wrtanl 
committee.  That  committee  ha-s  reported 
and  brought  to  the  flx)r  all  of  its  bills 
except  those  not  in  order  because  of  the 
lack  of  authorizing  legislation  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  made  an  announce- 
ment earlier  this  year  as  to  his  schedule, 
and  except  for  the  lack  of  authorizations 


he  has  followed  that  schedule.  Two  of 
those  authorizations  are  ready,  and  we 
hope  will  be  disposed  of  this  week. 

Some  of  the  authorizations  are  not 
ready,  partly  bt»cause  the  legislative  com- 
mittees did  not  receive  position  papers 
from  the  administration  until  several 
weeks  after  we  had  convened.  But  I  do 
believe  all  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  up  to  schedule  as  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
congratulate  them  on  the  fine  and  co- 
oi>erative  effort  which  they  have  made. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  As  I  imderstand  the  reso- 
lution, and  as  he  stated,  this  does  not 
include  any  moneys  for  which  Congress 
has  nut  pa.ssed  the  autttorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  instance  I  have  in  mind  Is  the 
highway  beautiflcation  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  MAilON.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  we  do  not  supplement  by  this  res- 
olution the  amount  that  any  activity  of 
government  may  get  in  the  regular  bill 
in  due  time.  But  the  resolution  does,  of 
cour.se,  provide  for  continuation  of  going 
programs,  on  a  minimum  basis,  if  the 
budget  proposed  that  they  continue  dur- 
ing 1968,  and  that  is  so  regardless  of 
whether  the  continuation  has  been  au- 
thorized or  not.  Foreign  aid,  space,  AEC, 
the  Teachers  Corps,  and  so  on.  are  exam- 
ples of  this.  But  I  emphasize  again,  that 
whatever  is  expended  under  this  resolu- 
tion iniLst  come  out  of  what  is  approved 
in  the  re'.,^ular  bill  for  the  whole  year. 

Ml-  CRAMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  second 
que.stion  I  have  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations relates  to  the  amendment 
pas.sed.  that  I  offered  to  the  HLT)  appro- 
priation bill  when  it  was  before  the  House 
relatint,'  to  nonimplementation  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  title  II  of  Model  Cities  dealing 
with  the  requirement  of  having  areawide 
planning  agencies  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  receiving  any  Federal  money  for 
any  project  in  an  area  which  has  not 
conformed  to  areawide  planning,  or 
metro  government  by  July  1  of  this 
year  in  the  field  of  highway  planning, 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction,  li- 
brary construction.  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction,  and  a  number  of  other 
specified  programs. 

This  House  in  its  wisdom  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  said  that  that  provision 
could  not  and  should  not  be  put  into  ef- 
fect July  1,  because  it  is  impractical  and 
could  not  be  done  and  because  it  is  forced 
metro  by  Federal  flat.  That  is  metro- 
government  forced  upon  local  communi- 
ties in  a  statistical  metropolitan  area, 
whether  local  communities  want  it  or 
not,  whether  they  have  been  consulted 
or  not    I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
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guishcd  gentleman  in  that  the  House 
did  write  su<;h  restrictive  language  into 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill,  according 
to  this  resolution,  will  not  HUD  be  bound 
by  that  more  restrictive  language,  and 
the  lack  of  funds  not  provided  for  im- 
plementation of  title  n  rather  than  a 
broader  authority? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  M.^HON.  I  am  advised  that  the 
gentleman  is  probably  referring  to  the 
following  language: 

That  no  part  of  this  or  any  other  appro- 
priation In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide 
metropolitan  expediters,  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration or  Implementation  of  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
754  I 

Which  appears  in  the  independent  of- 
fices-HUD  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1968  as  it  passed  the  House.  That  bill  Is 
now  pending  in  committee  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  not  correct.  The 
amendment  to  which  I  refer  followed  this 
proviso  and  stated  that — 
no  part  of  (the  appropriation)  may  t>e  used 
...  for  the  administration  or  implementa- 
tion of  section  204.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  3 
of  the  joint  resolution  now  before  the 
House,  and  address  his  attention  to  line 
11  and  the  words,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  provision  which  Is  in- 
cluded In  an  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
In  this  subsection — 

And  the  Independent  offices  appropri- 
ation bill  is  enumerated  in  this  subsec- 
tion— 

but  which  was  not  Included  in  the  applicable 
appropriation  Act  for  1967 — 

And  this  provision  relating  to  section 
204  was  not  applicable  to  1967  as  I  under- 
stand— 

and  which  by  Its  terms  Is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  In  this  Joint 
resolution  unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  Included  in  Identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

So  under  these  provisions,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  provision  relating 
to  section  204,  which  I  read,  would  not  be 
applicable.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  at 
the  moment  what  the  agency  would  de- 
termine with  respect  to  the  matter,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  not  be  em- 
braced in  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  had  hoped  that  if  this 
joint  resolution  passes,  my  restrictive 
amendment  to  model  cities  appropriation 
would  still  be  in  effect.  In  other  words, 
this  continuing  resolution  should,  in  my 
opinion,  not  in  effect  repeal  the  restric- 
tive language  but  should  Incorporate 
that  restrictive  language.  In  other  words, 
this  continuing  resolution  should  do 
away  with  what  the  House  voted  to  do 
in  the  form  of  this  restriction. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  but  this  Is  what  the 
House  Is  saying. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  imderstand  that  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  has  not 
acted.  The  provision  is  not  yet  the  law 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
bound  by  the  language  on  page  3,  lines 
11  through  19,  which  I  read.  This  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  operation  of  the 
provision  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
This  is  the  interpretation  that  we  would 
make  of  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  hope  that  a 
different  intrepretation  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  pleased  if  the 
agency  would  proceed  and  give  consider- 
ation to  the  particular  action  by  the 
House  in  the  earlier  bill,  whether  it  is  in 
the  law  or  not.  But  we  do  not  know,  so 
I  do  not  think  we  could  enact  it  into  law 
in  this  joint  resolution  because  this  res- 
olution requires  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  body. 

We  are  proceeding  in  the  traditional 
way  in  which  we  handle  matters  of  this 
sort  in  these  continuing  resolutions.  Of 
course,  I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
viewpoint,  but  I  believe  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances there  is  hardly  any  other 
practicable  course  to  follow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAME31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  there  is  every  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  agency  will 
follow  the  language  of  the  House  until 
the  conference  has  been  resolved.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
agree  to  that  because  this  resolution  and 
the  report  provides  that  any  expendi- 
tures that  are  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  will  have  to  be  deducted  from 
any  amoimts  that  are  appropriated  at  a 
later  date  by  the  Congress.  I  believe  a 
Federal  agency  would  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  language  of  the  bill  even  though 
the  conference  has  not  finally  resolved 
this  question.  I  think  the  conference  will 
resolve  the  question  In  favor  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  House.  I  would  think 
that  an  agency,  in  view  of  the  language 
in  this  report,  would  probably  without 
any  question  follow  that  mandate  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  until  the  con- 
ference has  resolved  the  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that  and, 
of  course,  the  gentleman  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  as  to  what  they  might 
do  and  I  hope  they  do  that.  I  am  glad  to 
get  this  on  the  legislative  record  and 
that  if  they  do  what  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests it  will  stop  what  they  are  doing 
right  now  and  will  conform  to  the  will 
of  the  House  already  expressed. 

Contrary  to  this  House  mandate,  HUD 
has  sent  letters  on  June  16  to  every  Gov- 
ernor in  the  United  States,  despite  the 
action  of  the  House  and  despite  the  fact 
that  way  back  on  May  17  when  the  House 
expressed  its  will  overwhelmingly  oppos- 


ing implementation  of  section  204. 1  have 
a  copy  of  that  letter  here  and  I  will  put 
it  In  the  Record. 

The  letter  Is  dated  June  16 — almost  a 
month  later  of  the  House  action  nulli- 
fying section  204 — HUD  sent  to  every 
Governor  in  the  United  States  this  letter 
saving,  "You  have  to  conform  to  section 
204." 

Every  single  Governor  was  so  advised — 
you  must  conform  to  section  204.  HUD 
even  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  so- 
called  Cramer  amendment  nullifying  sec- 
tion 204  in  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
and  they  say,  in  effect: 

"So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  It  be- 
comes effective  on  July  1 — relating  to  the 
1968  appropriations — and  these  require- 
ments have  to  be  met  by  June  30  despite 
this  restriction." 

This  June  30  date  requiring  compli- 
ance with  section  204  is  effective  and  this 
prohibition  by  the  Congress  is  not  effec- 
tive so  says  HUD.  HUD  advised  every 
State  that  it  must  conform  to  section  204 
despite  the  will  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  contrary.  They  also  sent 
a  similar  notification  to  every  agency. 

I  think  this  is  another  example  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
saying  to  the  Congress:  "We  do  not  care 
what  you  think,  we  do  not  care  what 
restrictions  you  pass,  we  do  not  care  how 
you  express  yourselves,  we  are  going  to 
do  what  we  please." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  in  order  to  say  that  I  con- 
cur in  the  view  already  expressed  on  this 
point.  Certainly  the  Department  will  not 
proceed  beyond  July  1  to  obligate  funds 
for  this  purpose  until  this  conference 
agreement  has  been  made.  I  would  hate 
to  believe  that  the  Department  would 
ignore  an  obvious  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  branch  of  the  Congress.  But  I  would 
say  with  respect  to  the  last  comment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that,  of 
course,  the  limitation  that  he  got  into 
the  bill  does  not  apply  to  1967  and  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1967,  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  fully  appreciate  that, 
but  this  is  clearly  an  expression  of  the 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  House,  where 
that  Intent  Is  being  clearly  subverted  by 
HUD.  By  not  following  the  expression  of 
intent  of  the  House,  when  after  July  1 
most  of  the  damage  will  have  been  done, 
I  think  is  a  subversion  of  the  will  of  the 
House  clearly  and  unequivocally. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wish  the  Members  would  read  this  let- 
ter in  the  Record  to  the  Governors  and 
the  instruction  to  the  areawide  agencies 
designated  by  HUD  in  which  he  says 
you  must  have  these  areawide  agencies 
designated  and  you  must  conform  by 
July  1,  and  he  even  quotes  the  amend- 
ment to  the  contrary  adopted  by  the 
House  and  says  HUD  Is  going  to  Ignore 
It.  I  place  them  In  the  Record  herewith. 
Department  op  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16, 1967. 

Dear  Governor  :  Section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration   Cities    and    Metropolitan    Develop- 
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ment  Act  of  1966  requires  that  all  applica- 
tions made  after  June  30.  1967.  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  for  selected  Federal  aid  proj- 
ects In  metropolitan  area^  naust  be  submit- 
ted for  review  and  comment  to  an  areawlde 
cx>mprebenslve  planning  agency.  It  further 
speclHes  that  such  an  agency  may  be  an  offl- 
clal  State  or  metropolitan  regional  tigency, 
an  organization  of  representative  local  public 
ofSclals.  or  such  other  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality as  the  Governoris*  concerned  may 
designate  to  perform  such   planning. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A  82  'at- 
tached) provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  an  existing  areawlde  agency 
for  each  metropolitan  area  and  that,  where- 
ever  such  an  agency  does  not  e.xlst,  he  shall 
request  the  Governor  or  Governors  con- 
cerned to  designate  an  agency  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall,  before  June 
30  and  on  the  basis  of  these  determinations 
certify  to  the  Federal  Departments  and  agen- 
cies the  areawlde  agency  for  each  metropol- 
itan area  to  which  applications  for  projects 
covered  by  Section  204  shall  be  submitted  for 
review  and  comment. 

Afl  you  may  know,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives recently  passed  an  amendment  to  this 
Department's  fiscal  1968  appropriation  bill 
which  proTlde*  "that  no  part  of  (the  appro- 
priation) may  be  used  ...  for  the  admin- 
istration or  Implementation  of  Section 
204.  .  .  .'• 

Thla  amendment  has  not  yet  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  Due  to  the  existing  statu- 
tory deadline,  we  are  sending  you  a  list  of 
metropolitan  areas  within  your  State  indicat- 
ing (a)  those  areas  where  It  appears  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  certify  an  areawlde 
agency  directly  and  the  name  of  the  agency, 
and  (b)  those  areas  where  designation  of  a 
single  areawlde  agency  by  the  Governor  will 
be  necessary. 

The  geographical  areas  Indicated  were  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan SUUsUcal  Area  modified  In  light  of 
the  actual  urbanized  or  urbanizing  areas 
Where  Stetes  have  adopted  planning  districts 
larger  than  the  SMSA  or  where  a  function- 
ing agency  already  covered  a  greater  area, 
that  local  determination  has  been  followed. 
In  areas  where  a  question  concerning  the 
geographic  or  other  adequacy  of  the  agency 
remains  unresolved,  the  agency  has  been 
listed  with  an  asterisk  and  will  be  certified 
on  an  Interim  basis  pending  clarification  of 
Its  status. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  in  western 
States  where  counties  are  very  large,  such 
areas  may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
urbanized  or  urbanizing  areas  In  such  cases 
review  under  Section  204  may  be  Inappropri- 
ate. Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
boundaries  to  State  admlnUtraUon.  we  are 
asking  your  assistance  In  maklni?  such  modl- 
ncaUons  to  the  boundaries  of  metropoUtan 
areas  which  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate 
to  the  purposes  of  SecUon  304. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  Inform 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  agency  you  wish 
to  designate  In  the  areas  where  that  la  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
may  be  notlHed  prior  to  July  1.  1967  Where 
the  list  indicates  that  the  area  is  entirely 
within  your  State,  we  would  recommend  that 
you  consider  designating  the  State  compre- 
hensive planning  agency  pending  the  forma- 
tion of  an  appropriate  metropolitan  agency 
H  you  choose  to  designate  a  local  or  regional 
body,  your  attention  Is  drawn  to  Section  6(b) 
of  the  Circular  concerning  "consulUtlon  with 
the  chief  executive  ofllcers  of  the  major  units 
Of  general  local  government"  in  the  area  In 
the  case  of  areas  located  in  more  than  one 
State,  we  would  recommend  that  you  and 
the  Ooremors  of  the  other  Sutes  involved 
jointly  designate  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality to  perform  the  review  function.  How- 
ever, Section  204  permits  each  Governor  to 
designate  separately  an  appropriate   agency 


for  that  portion  of  the  metropolitan  area 
lying  w'.:hln  lils  State  In  that  ciise.  it  will 
be  necessary  for  these  agencies  to  establLsh 
.^icceptable  procedures  for  coordination  of  the 
review  function  for  the  entire  area 

Durln?  the  first  60  davs  when  Section  204 
Is  In  effect,  the  need  to  expedite  review  will 
be  especially  important.  :n.ismuch  as  many 
projects  may  have  been  awaiting  submission 
pending  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
asc;il  year  1968  Therefore,  we  would  hope 
that  we  may  count  on  your  good  offices  in 
urging  the  areawlde  review  agencies  in  your 
States  to  move  with  all  possible  speed  In  re- 
viewing applications 

If  you  h-ive  any  qupstlous  or  If  we  c.in  help 
you  In  any  way.  I  hope  that  you  will  contact 
our  Regional  AdmlnlstraUJr  This  Department 
and  every  other  Federal  agency  Involved  In- 
tend to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  any 
delays  which  might  affect  Federal  asslst,»nce 
for  local  projects  from  your  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  A    Lewis. 
Deputy  As-nstant  Secretary. 

Lettzs  to  Heads  or  Ajie.*-\Vidb  Agencies  as 
Designated  bt  HUD,  June  21,  19S7 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  that,  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  your 
agency  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  the 
areawlde  review  agency  for  the  geographic 
area  listed  In  the  enclosed  attachment.  I  am 
also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  A-82.  Issued  In  accordance 
with  Section  204(c) 

As  you  may  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  p.issed  an  amendment  to 
this  Departments  fiscal  1968  approprl.itlon 
bill  which  provides  "that  no  part  of  |  the 
appropriation]  may  be  used  .  .  for  the  ad- 
ministration or  Implementation  of  section 
204.  .  .  ."  This  amendment,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  the  Senate  and  action 
by  that  body  is  unlikely  before  section  204 
goes  into  e.lect  on  July  1 

Under  the  Act.  the  comments  of  your 
agency  will  be  advisory  only,  and  are  In- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  applicants  for 
federal  financial  assistance  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  so  that  they  may  evaluate  the 
consistency  of  the  project  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  with  other  projects  being 
developed  In  the  area.  Favorable  review  of 
any  project  by  your  agency,  however,  will 
not  relieve  the  applicant  from  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  approprl.ite  Federal  agency  that  It 
has  met  any  requirement  of  the  Federal 
programs  involved 

Certification  of  your  agency  for  reviewing 
applications  pursuant  to  section  204  does 
not  In  any  way  imply  that  the  activities  of 
the  agency  meet  any  areawlde  planning  re- 
quirements In  existing  programs  nor  Involve 
any  evaluation  of  the  scope  or  quality  of 
the  planning  presently  being  carried  out  by 
the  agency. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  Section  204  review 
procedure  will  contribute  to  the  orderly  and 
economical  growth  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
Yovir  co<jperatlon  in  making  timely  and 
meaningful  reviews  Is.  of  course,  essential 
If  this  objective  is  to  be  achieved.  Because 
of  the  number  of  applications  which  are 
waiting  to  be  submitted  when  funds  become 
available  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  will  be 
particularly  Important  to  review  as  prompt- 
ly and  expeditiously  as  possible  applications 
during  the  first  60  days.  In  order  to  help 
assure  that  no  delay  will  occur  the  Secre- 
tary has  requested  this  DepE^rtment  to  begin 
processing  applications  at  the  same  time 
as  they  are  being  reviewed  by  the  areawlde 
agencies. 

We  recognize  that  In  some  Instances  the 
area  covered  by  an  agency  may  extend  con- 
siderably beyond  the  bounds  of  present  tir- 
banlzatlon.  In  such  cases.  It  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  require  review  over  the  entire  area. 


We  have  requested  the  Governors  to  review 
the  boundaries  of  designated  areas  so  as  to 
assure  the  most  appropriate  delineation,  and 
we  should  also  like  to  request  any  comments 
you  may  have  with  respect  to  this  question. 

It  should  be  understood  that  each  desig- 
nated agency  has  coi^lderable  flexibility  in 
determining  how  It  will  carry  out  the  review 
process  In  Its  area  The  agency  may  prefer 
not  to  review  certain  classes  of  projects 
which  are  generally  of  such  small  scale  as 
not  to  have  reglon;U  significance.  In  such 
casee,  provision  may  be  made  for  a  blanket 
"no  comment"  in  advance.  Similarly,  where 
the  agency  co%ers  a  wide  area.  It  may  pro- 
vide with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  no 
review  will  be  made  for  projects  in  areas 
where  no  significant  urbanization  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  foreseeable  future.  Review 
agencies  should  study  questions  such  as 
these  carefully  so  as  to  admit  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  expeditious  application  of  Sec- 
tion 204 

Pleise  call  upon  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Department  If  you  have  any  questions  about 
Section  204  or  If  you  need  any  other  assist- 
ance l!i  this  matter 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  A.  Lewis, 
Deputy  Asststant  Secretary. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  on  the  legislation 
before  us  except  to  pass  It,  because  we 
do  not  want  to  cut  down  part  of  the 
Government.  But  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee.  They  cannot  do  much  about 
the  gripe  I  am  going  to  present  to  the 
floor. 

On  my  way  to  the  Capitol  this  morn- 
ing I  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
I  saw  on  the  front  page  of  that  news- 
paper a  very  Interesting  article.  It  states 
that  a  group  of  Polish  nationals  have 
just  come  home  from  Vietnam  and  they 
have  pledged  their  full  support  to  Hanoi 
until  Hanoi  wins  the  war. 

I  voted  for  Public  Law  480.  One  of  the 
bills  of  great  intere.st  among  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  five  appropria- 
tion bills  Is  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan  1,  and 
he  assures  me  that  there  Is  nothing  In 
that  bill  for  Poland.  However,  In  looking 
up  the  past  records  I  find  we  have  done 
quite  a  bit  for  Poland. 

I  also  know  that  when  I  voted  for  Pub- 
lic Law  480  I  might  have  been  a  little 
lax  In  duties  here  and  not  realized  that 
I  was  sending  money  in  the  form  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  foods  to  Poland.  Over  the 
years  I  have  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
worthwhile  thing  to  send  our  surplus 
food  to  help  people  who  need  it.  But  I 
have  come  to  the  point  where  I  am 
darned  if  I  will  vote  one  cent  more  If 
those  funds  are  to  go  to  any  nation  that 
will  take  that  money  and  use  It  to  defeat 
the  causes  and  the  programs  of  this  Na- 
tion aimed  at  helping  other  people. 

If  the  foreign  aid  bill  contains  1  cent 
of  aid  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  to 
Poland  or  any  other  country  that  is  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  Hanoi  government, 
for  the  first  time  In  miy  life  I  Intend  to 
vote  against  it. 
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I  have  not  said  one  word  on  this  floor, 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  I  have  believed  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  I  followed  the  leadership  of 
my  Government.  Sometimes  I  do  not 
agree,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  only  my  patriotic  duty 
but  also  my  congressional  duty  to  sup- 
port my  Government.  It  takes  me  a  long 
time  to  crystallize  a  thought  on  a  matter 
as  serious  as  this,  and  I  do  not  do  it 
overnight,  but  I  say  if  they  have  money 
to  spend  in  aid  to  Vietnam,  then  they 
have  got  money  to  buy  food  with.  Fur- 
ther than  that  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port any  kind  of  legislation  that  is  going 
to  open  up  the  markets  of  this  country 
to  more  Polish  dinnerware,  more  Polish 
hams,  more  trade,  and  that  is  going  to 
give  them  more  money  to  pour  into 
Hanoi  and  Into  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  some 
stand  has  to  be  made.  I  cannot  make  a 
stand  on  the  position  of  this  country  in 
Its  efforts  to  do  what  it  has  to  do,  or 
what  it  seems  it  has  to  do.  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  on  a  treatymaklng  body  of  this 
Congress.  But  I  am  at  the  point  where  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  in  his  right  mind 
can  stand  in  this  House  and  vote,  and 
vote  honestly,  to  do  these  kinds  of  things 
which,  in  my  mind,  are  direct  aid. 

We  might  as  well  vote  guns.  We  might 
as  well  vote  food,  and  we  might  as  well 
vote  supplies  directly,  as  to  do  it  the  way 
we  are  doing  it.  I  believe  we  have  to  quit 
this  double  look  at  things.  We  have  to 
quit  looking  at  people  buying  cigars  from 
Cuba — with  tobacco  from  Cuba  but 
cigars  coming  from  another  foreign 
country. 

Either  we  have  a  situation  where  we 
are  in  a  war,  or  we  are  not.  If  Members 
do  not  believe  we  are  at  war,  they  can 
talk  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam, 
as  I  do  almost  weekly  in  my  district. 

I  say  that  I  have  not  popped  off  about 
It.  I  do  not  go  about  wearing  a  banner,  or 
wearing  a  sandwich  board  on  my  back 
stating  how  I  feel.  I  have  spent  as  many 
sleepless  nights  as  any  other  Member  of 
this  Congress,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  any  more  of  them  on  account  of 
any  action  of  mine  in  this  Congress. 
I  say  advisedly  I  will  refuse  to  vote  for 
anything  for  anybody  who  gives  anything 
to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  acute 
problem  which  concerns  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  California,  and  which  I  imder- 
stand  is  serious  in  many  other  States  of 
the  Union. 

To  describe  the  problem,  we  must  first 
accept  a  reality.  Whether  we  are  for  or 
against  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  a  philosophical  basis,  it  is 
a  program  which  is  definitely  here  to 
stay.  Accepting  that  reality,  I  believe  it 
behooves  us  then  to  make  that  program 
work  as  efficiently  as  we  p>ossibly  can. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  process — through  no 
fault  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  through  no  fault  of  the  leadership, 
and  through  no  fault  of  this  Hotise — 


simply  consumes  so  much  time  that  we 
reach  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  without 
final  sujtion  on  appropriation  bills  and 
continuing  resolutions  like  the  one  under 
consideration  become  necessary. 

In  the  State  of  California — and  across 
the  Nation — there  are  frequent  occasions 
when  local  school  administrators  do  not 
know  how  many  Federal  dollars  they 
will  receive  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  until  some- 
times as  late  as  November  and  December 
and  even  January  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  are  operating. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  a  cutoff  date  of  March 
15,  when  a  teacher  who  is  employed  in 
a  program  must  be  notified  tliat  he  will 
not  be  rehired,  or  otherwise  he  is  auto- 
matically rehired.  So  the  school  boards 
of  the  State  of  California  are  required 
on  the  15th  of  March  to  msJie  a  commit- 
ment for  a  teacher  who  is  employed 
under  a  federally  financed  program  in 
a  school  year  that  does  not  begin  until 
September.  But  the  school  board  will  not 
know  how  many  Federal  dollars  it  will 
have  to  finance  their  program  imtil 
probably  as  late  as  October  or  Novem- 
ber. It  is  obvious  that  these  school  boai-ds 
cannot  intelligently  plan  for  the  use  of 
these  Federal  dollars  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  would  provide  that  early 
in  the  legislative  year  we  would  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
which  we  are  considering  here  today, 
which  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  commit  funds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  local  school  districts  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  funding  which  that  school 
district  received  in  the  previous  school 
year. 

I  recognize,  in  defense  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  such  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  could  not  come  before 
the  House  until  such  time  as  the  appro- 
priation was  authorized  in  law.  So  I 
recognize  that  my  effort  to  straighten 
out  this  situation,  which  is  denying  us 
the  best  use  of  our  Federal  education 
dollars,  must  be  a  two-pronged  attack. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  that  early  in  the 
year  his  committee  bring  a  temporary 
authorization  to  the  floor,  which  would 
authorize  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  bring  in  a  continuing  resolution  au- 
thorizing 75  percent  of  the  amount  used 
by  local  school  districts  In  the  previous 
school  year. 

If  we  would  do  this,  if  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  act  Jointly,  we  could  utilize 
our  dollars  more  efficiently.  We  would 
make  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  an  act  which  could  be 
Intelligently  planned  for  at  the  local  level. 
We  would  make  it  a  better  act,  which 
would  do  more  for  education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  generally  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 


California.  The  chief  complaint  from  all 
of  the  school  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  many  years,  especially  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  has  been  the  un- 
timely authorizations,  more  so  than  the 
untimely  appropriations,  because  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  not  acted  in 
time  to  give  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee much  opportunity  to  act. 

We  are  hoping,  with  the  amendments 
of  1967,  that  comprehensive  planning 
can  be  done  in  advance. 

Likewise,  I  hope  that  we  may  work  out 
something  whereby  we  can  get  the  ap- 
propriations through  the  House  in  April, 
so  that  all  of  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  will  know  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive before  hiring  teachers  and  before 
finalizing  programs. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  significant 
statement.  His  complaint  is  well  taken. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  652) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  joint  resolution  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  appropriate  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  AND  EXTENDING  TITLE 
V  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  664  smd  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  664 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
10943)  to  amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  all  points 
of  order  aganst  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Edcatlon  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  I  hour 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin!  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  that  has  just 
been  read  provides  for  an  open  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  and  3  hours  of 
general  debate.  Points  of  order  are 
waived  becau&e  of  the  transfer  of  fund.s 
I  understand  there  is  some  controversy 
on  the  legislation  made  in  order  by  this 
rule,  but  I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the 
rule.  Therefore.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  stated.  House  Resolution 
664  provides  for  3  hours  of  debate  and  an 
open  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 

This  Is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon  which  is 
a  great  deal  larger  In  scope  and  which 
Involves  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
might  appear  on  the  surface.  The  re- 
port on  this  bill  1j  somewhat  misleading 
In  the  manner  In  which  it  has  been  writ- 
ten. I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  total  author- 
ization here  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  1970 
of  $877.4  million.  If  you  add  to  that  an 
additional  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  which  Is  Included  In  this  bill,  you 
have  a  total  authorization  involving;  over 
$900  million. 

To  start  with,  this  is  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Teachers  Corps.  Let  us  co  back  and 
review  very  quickly  the  history  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  as  far  as  House  action 
is  concerned.  The  National  Teachers 
Corps  was  created  In  the  Hlsher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  In  that  bill  '.36  I  mil- 
lion was  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  564,715,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  The  bill  was  passed  after 
the  appropriation  bill  cleared  the  Hou.se 
Pimds  were  rejected  In  the  first  supple- 
mental by  House  action  Then  on  May 
13,  1966.  $9.5  million  was  appropriated 
and  agreed  on  In  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  In  regard  to  an  appropriation  for 
the  Teacher  Corps.  In  the  House  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  all  funds 
were  deleted  The  Senate,  however. 
added  $7  million  in  the  final  appropria- 
tion bill  last  September  The  House  de- 
ferred action  on  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  and  then  on  May 
3,  1967.  after  the  other  body  had  In- 
cluded the  funds  for  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  the  conferees  agreed  on 
$3,823,700.  but  a  stipulation  was  added 
that  this  money  could  not  be  used  un- 
less the  Teachers  Corps  was  authorized. 
before  June  30,  1967.  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  days  away 

Mr.  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man trom  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr   Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
So  the  conferees  agreed  on  May  of  this 


year  on  an  appropriation  of  $3,823,700 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  with  a  pro/Lslon  that  un- 
less an  authorization  was  passed  by 
June  30,  1967.  this  money  could  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  this 
fact,  particularly,  because  if  the  House 
approves  this  legislation,  then  this  $3.8 
million  will  be  immediately  available. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  House  has  al- 
ready taken  action  on  the  appropriation 
bin  this  year  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with- 
out any  appropriation  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  that  bill  is  currently  pend- 
ing over  in  the  other  body  for  its 
consideration 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  calls  for  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Teachers  Corps  of 
$33  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  included,  or  at  least 
part  of  it.  in  the  appropriation  bill  as  it 
comes  back  from  the  other  body.  Then, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  conferees  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  will  have  to 
settle  those  differences 

Also,  Mr  Speaker,  we  note  contained 
in  this  report  a  table  which  appears  on 
pa^e  13  thereof  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  very  little  being  expended  under  the 
1968  estimate  for  these  programs.  Tlie 
authorization  for  the  Teachers  Corps  l.s 
$33  million,  as  I  have  earlier  ix)inted 
out 

The    SPEAKER     Tlie     time    of     the 
gentleman   from   Nebraska  has  expired 
Mr  M.ARTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  additional  figures  under  the  1968 
estimates  for  the  other  programs. 

Now.  I  grant  you  that  two  of  these  pro- 
graius  are  completely  new  programs 
that  we  are  considering  here  t(Klay.  They 
are  for  and  directed  toward  attracting 
qualified  teachers  with  which  to  meet 
critical  teacher  shortages,  and  trrants  to 
States — both  of  which  are  new  programs. 
This  latter  program  calls  for  $50  million 
in  1969  and  an  authorization  of  $65  mil- 
lion in  1970  and  the  othiT  a  $2  5  million 
program  in  1969  as  well  as  $5  million  in 
1970 — a  program  to  attract  qualified  per- 
sons into  the  field  of  education;  again  a 
new  program. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  other  programs  included  herein. 

The  third  program  on  this  list  provides 
f  jr  the  authorization  of  $195  million  for 
1969  and  $:40  million  for  1970  This  is 
a  fell  >wship  program  for  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
teacher  program.  Now.  under  title  V, 
part  I  CI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  there  is  an  authorization  for 
this  purpose  of  $275  million,  but  the  ap- 
propriation therefor  wa.s  only  S35  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  as  it  cleared  the 
House  of  Representatives  But  here  we 
are  in  this  bill,  with  an  unrealistic  figure, 
asking  for  $195  miUion  in  1969. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  pro- 
gram. Grants  for  fellowships  for  teach- 
er traimng  and  for  service  and  teacher 
careers  in  higher  education."  there  is  an 


authori?.atlon  of  $21.5  million  for  1969 
and  $36  million  for  1970. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  includes  the 
NDEA  program  under  title  IV.  In  title 
IV  the  authorization  is  indefinite.  It  Is 
an  open-end  authorization.  Appropria- 
tions for  that  program  for  fiscal  year 
19G8  were  $86.6  million. 

Then  the  program  to  Improve  train- 
ing opportunities  for  personnel  serving 
programs  in  education  other  than  high- 
er education.  $70  million  authorized  in 
1969.  $90  million  in  1970.  again  is  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program 
under  titles  V  and  VI  with  a  total  au- 
thorization in  1968  of  those  two  titles 
of  $55,250,000,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$47,450,000. 

Due  to  the  great  haste  that  has  been 
used  m  bringing  this  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  In 
asking  for  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  In  scheduling  this 
legislation  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I 
think  the  House  should  reject  this  leg- 
islation as  of  today  and  return  it  to  the 
committee. 

This  bill,  with  almost  a  S900  million 
authorization  involved,  has  not  been 
given  adequate  consideration  Although 
I  favor  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  House  should  return  this  bill  to  the 
committee. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Flood!,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  speak  out  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

PROPOSED     NEW     PANAMA    CANAL    TREATT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  these  3  minutes.  I  wish 
the  Members  would  listen  to  this,  be- 
cause a  number  of  the  Members  are  In- 
terested. 

I  have  very  big  ears,  besides  a  big 
mouth,  and  my  spies  report  to  me— you 
know  about  my  spy  system  in  this  town, 
I  have  spies  every  place,  I  do  not  use  ft 
cry.stal  ball— but  I  just  heard  that  the 
treaty  with  Panama  has  been  concluded, 
and  that  the  Panamanians  have  left  New 
York  for  Panama  with  a  draft  in  Span- 
ish. It  will  take  them  about  a  week  to 
translate  that,  even  in  their  own  Span- 
ish 

Also  that  on  the  President's  desk  In 
Wa.shington  is  our  draft  In  English,  and 
It  may  be  announced  today. 

Under  our  Constitution  there  Is  not 
much  the  House  can  do  except  talk  for  a 
short  time,  but  I  know  what  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  about 
this. 

I  asked  those  people  did  the  .situation 
In  the  Suez  Canal  and  In  the  Middle 
East  affect  them  In  any  way,  did  It  have 
any  effect,  did  It  mean  anything?  The 
answer  was  It  Is  an  entirely  different  sit- 
uation. 

How  do  you  like  that?  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation. 

Americans  think  by  treaty  the  canal 
Ls  their  sovereign  territory,  and  It  has 
been  for  50  years,  and  I  appeal  to  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  whatever  influence  we  have.  If 
any,  with  the  other  body,  to  take  the 
floor  hour  after  hour— If  there  ever  was 
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such  a  thing  as  a  filibuster — and  I  might 
say  I  never  wanted  to  be  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  would  like  to  be  there  for  about 
3  days  so  I  could  talk  on  this  one.  I 
think  some  of  the  Members  do  as  well. 

So  I  put  the  Members  on  guard  If  they 
want  to  say  something,  and  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  say  some- 
thing. The  Members  at  least  can  talk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  fought  long 
and  hard  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  administering  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  for  putting  the  House  on 
notice  of  this  impending  matter,  and 
say  to  him  that  I  wonder  If  there  Is  any- 
thing left  that  this  coimtry  can  give 
away? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  the  coal  fields  we  have 
some  expressions  that  are  not  too  polite, 
but  I  am  so  mad  about  this,  coming  so 
close  upon  the  Middle  East  situation — 
I  am  so  mad  I  could  spit.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  parliamentary  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10943)  to  amend  and 
extend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THI    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10943,  with 
Mr,  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins 1  will  be  recognized  for  1  Vi  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres] 
will  be  recognized  for  V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  that  all  levels  of  education — 
elementary  and  secondary,  higher  edu- 
cation, vocational,  preschool,  and  adult 
education — need  a  greatly  expanded  sup- 
ply of  teachers  and  other  professionals. 
Not  only  Is  there  a  critical  need  but  the 
need  Is  Immediate.  H.R.  10943,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  offers  a  well-designed  sind 
balanced  response  to  the  challenge.  It 
represents  extensive  consideration  by  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  wish  particularly  to  compliment  the 
gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee, 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 


QtHE],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas],  and  in 
fact  all  the  members  of  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  for  this  bill 
also  represents  the  untiring  efforts  of 
these  members  In  bringing  to  the  floor 
today  a  meaningful  and  significant  step 
forward  in  expanding  and  improving  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  teachers  and 
school  administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  step  which  has 
acceptability  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Federal  programs  now  in  operation 
have  made  a  significant  Impact  In  meet- 
ing educational  manpower  needs,  in 
terms  both  of  attracting  new  persons  into 
the  teaching  profession  and  of  updating 
the  skills  of  those  already  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

More  than  60,000  teachers  and  super- 
visors have  attended  1,500  institutes  au- 
thorized by  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  Of  these, 
13.000  has  received  special  training  in 
English,  10,000  in  history,  and  9,000  in 
modern  foreign  languages. 

In  the  critical  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  more  than  600  institutes  au- 
thorized imder  title  V-B  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  have  trained 
nearly  21,000  school  counselors. 

More  than  4,000  prospective  and  ex- 
perienced elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  have  received  graduate 
training  imder  title  V-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  although  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  only  2  brief 
years. 

Our  Nation's  teacher  shortage  con- 
tinues, despite  these  efforts.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  169,000  additional  teachers 
are  currently  needed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  teachers,  to  reduce  class  size,  to  re- 
place teachers  leaving  their  positions, 
and  to  eliminate  the  number  of  teach- 
ers— approximately  90,500 — who  do  not 
have  adequate  training. 

Current  programs  are  handicapped  in 
meeting  these  needs.  Legislative  author- 
ity is  spread  among  many  laws,  each  en- 
acted to  meet  a  specific  need  and  each 
administered  in  accordance  with  sepa- 
rate legislative  intent.  In  too  many  cases, 
program  applications  must  be  fashioned 
to  meet  the  differences  in  law  instead  of 
educational  needs.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  the  inflexibility  of  our  cur- 
rent educational  persoimel  training  pro- 
grams : 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  even  after  its  liberalization 
to  include  more  subject-matter  areas, 
cannot  provide  training  at  less  than  the 
graduate  level.  Subprofessionals,  who 
might  relieve  classroom  teachers  of  some 
educationally  related  duties,  cannot  be 
trained.  Our  proposed  part  D  to  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  meet 
this  need. 

Institutional  development  grants  are 
given  only  In  conjunction  with  fellow- 
ships under  title  V-C  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Yet  an  institution  of  higher 
education  may  need  such  a  grant  to  pre- 
pare a  good  fellowship  program.  The 
committee  proposes  that  development 
grants  also  be  given  to  institutions  which, 
with  such  assistance,  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop high-quality  graduate  programs. 


The  teacher  fellowship  program  under 
title  V-C  does  not  support  the  training 
of  junior  and  community  college  teach- 
ers. Yet  these  institutions  are  growing 
rapidly  and  are  experiencing  the  same 
staflBng  problems  as  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  proposed  part  E  of 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
training  persons  for  careers  In  higher 
education. 

Institute  authority  includes  many  sub- 
jects; other  important  ones  are  not  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  education  programs 
for  a  specific  group  or  problem,  such  as 
preschool  education,  may  not  readily  fit 
into  any  specific  subject  area.  By  elim- 
inating subject-matter  limitations,  the 
committee  has  provided  that  teacher- 
training  programs  may  be  more  effective 
because  of  the  fiexibility  allowed. 

H.R.  10943  revises  and  extends  the 
teacher  fellowship  program  authorized 
by  title  V-C  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  through  fiscal  year  19670.  In  addi- 
tion, it  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  and  four 
new  programs,  which  would  begin  in  fis- 
cal year  1969.  These  four  programs  would 
provide: 

Grants  and  contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  qualified  persons  to  the 
field  of  education; 

Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
experiencing  critical  shortages  of  teach- 
ers to  carry  out  programs  to  attract 
and  qualify  teachers  and  teacher  aides; 

Grants  and  contracts  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  and  retraining,  Includ- 
ing preservice  and  inservice  training,  for 
personnel  serving  in  programs  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  and 

Fellowships,  traineeships,  institutes, 
and  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
personnel  serving  as  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, or  educational  specialists  in  col- 
leges and  imiverslties. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  the  amendments  proposed  In 
H.R.  10943  would  provide  support  for 
training  opportunities  for  educational 
personnel  at  all  levels  of  education,  the 
committee  considered  it  appropriate  to 
repeal  the  authority  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Quality  Teacher  Education, 
which  has  a  more  limited  jurisdiction, 
and  authorize  instead  a  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development.  This  Council  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  would  be 
independent  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would 
be  charged  with  reviewing  all  Federal 
agency  programs  providing  support  of 
training  opportunities  for  educational 
personnel  and  with  making  recommen- 
dations for  Improvement.  An  authoriza- 
tion of  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$200,000  for  each  of  the  next  2  years 
is  provided,  thus  enabling  the  Coimcil 
to  hire  its  own  staff. 

TEACHER  FELLOWSHIPS 

H.R.  10943  proposes  to  broaden  the 
already  successful  teacher  fellowship 
program  authorized  by  title  V-C  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  making 
eligible  for  fellowships  persons  teaching 
or  planning  to  teach  in  preschool,  adult, 
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and  vocational  educational  programs. 
Since  programs  for  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  have  shown  the  value  of 
preschool  and  vocational  curriculums  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
fellowship  program  required  broadening 
to  assist  in  the  development  in  education 
of  teachers  for  these  curriculums. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  C  )mmittee 
also  feit  that  many  graduate  program.s 
were  unable  to  qualify  for  the  fellowship 
program  due  to  their  lack  of  development. 
Therefore,  the  pruvl.sion  f;;r  institutional 
development  grants,  no-v  available  only 
to  Institutions  parttci^atint,'  in  the  fel- 
lowship program,  was  broadened  ta  per- 
mit assistance  to  other  tjraduate  pro- 
grams, if  this  as.-,i.stance  would  assure 
graduate  programs  of  hlxh  enouiih  qual- 
ity to  be  approved  for  the  fello.vship 
program. 

nCPBOWO  THAININO  OPPORTT'«<mES  FOR  PER- 
SONNTI.  SE«VlNO  IN  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATKlM 
OTHCB  THAN    HIGHER   EDLXATION 

The  various  authorities  fjr  training  of 
educatiorxal  personnel  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act— titles  V  and 
XI — expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
House  Resolution  109 13  proposes  to  au- 
thorize a  more  flexible  program  of  .sup- 
port for  training  opportunities,  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  proposed  pro- 
gram would  be  noncategorical  However, 
no  discipline  now  itemized  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  programs 
as  eligible  for  support  would  receive  less 
support  under  the  new  authority  than  it 
has  been  receiving  under  the  categorical 
program 

In  addition  to  Institution.s  of  higher 
educntion,  State  educational  ai;t^ncies  and 
local  educational  agencies  v.  ould  be  eligi- 
ble to  carry  out  pre.servir>^  and  i;\sei  vie 
training  programs  or  summer  or  recular 
session  institutes.  Procrnms  mi^ht  in- 
clude training  or  retraining  cf  tfachers 
and  supervisors  in  all  .-ubject-matter 
areas,  training  or  reirainin.;  of  ocrsonne! 
in  guidance,  coun.^olinL,',  school  .social 
work,  and  child  p.'ych:)loey.  prr^rrrams  to 
train  teacher  aides,  and  programs  to  pre- 
pare persons  from  other  profe.s.nons  to 
teach  or  assist  in  edu rational  programs 
For  these  purposes,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends an  authorization  of  S70  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

TKAININO      PROGRAMS      FOR      HICHER      ECUCATION 
PERSONNEL 

Although  personnel  shortages  occur 
throughout  hkher  education,  two  areas 
deserve  special  attention.  The  growth  of 
Jimlor  and  community  colleges  has  led 
to  a  great  need  for  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  with  advanced  train- 
ing, not  necessarily  at  the  doctoral  level. 
Second,  the  vast  expansion  of  student 
financial  assistance  In  all  our  colleges 
has  created  a  need  for  capable  admin- 
istrative personnel  on  campuses  across 
this  country.  Yet  there  Is  no  Federal  pro- 
gram to  prepare  personnel  for  either  of 
these  critical  areas.  The  only  program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 
to  provide  training  opportunities  for 
prospective  college  teachers  Is  the  na- 
tional defense  fellowship  program  au- 
thorized by  title  rv  of  that  act.  That  pro- 
gram Is  limited  to  persons  who  under- 


take graduate  training  leading  to  the 
doctorate. 

H  R.  10943  proposes  a  new  part  E  of 
title  V  of  the  Hl^^her  Education  Act.  au- 
thorizint?  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
hi^he.-  education  to  assist  them  m  traln- 
Inc;  persons  senin'.,'  er  preparing  to  serve 
as  teachers.  adnunLstrators.  or  educa- 
tional -speclall.sts  in  Institutions  of  hu:her 
education.  Trainins;  of  the  type  clii^iblc 
for  support  under  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  specifi- 
cally excluded,  but  other  fellowship  pro- 
prams  miKht  be  conducted  In  addition, 
funds  could  be  used  for  short-term  or 
regular  session  Institutes,  preservice  and 
inservlce  training,  and  traineeshlps.  Par- 
ticipants would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
stipend  comparable  to  that  awarded 
under  other  Federal  training  programs. 
P^or  these  purposes,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  $215  mlUiijn  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $36  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
po.sed  Education  Profes.sions  Develop- 
ment Act.  H  R.  10943.  will  be  of  sii:nifl- 
cant  imixjrtance  In  assuring  that  highly 
trained  educational  personnel  will  be 
available  at  all  levels  of  education.  The 
coordination,  broadening,  and  strensth- 
enlntc  of  educational  training  programs 
which  this  act  will  provide  will  provide  a 
better  foundation  for  meetmi;  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  Nation  for  educational 
l^ersonnel. 

TEACHERS    COR;  S 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  should 
be  debatmcr  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
Teachers  Corps,  and  enlarglnt^  support 
to  in.stitutions  engaged  In  preparing 
teachers,  instead  of  spending  3  hours  of 
debate  on  a  mere  extcn.^lon  The  Ccm- 
miltee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
special  Pi  bcommlttee  on  Education  con- 
ducted hearings  at  length,  and  it  appears 
that  the  educational  community 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  the  Corps.  Contrary  to  the 
imagined  fears  of  .some  Members,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  local  school 
administrators,  and  all  national  organi- 
zations endorse  tlie  Teachers  Corps.  The 
results  obtained  in  1  year  of  operation 
have  been  highlv  succesf ul  and  the 
superintendents  m  the  school  systems 
involved  stated  that  the  c.uality  of  teach- 
ing had  been  greatly  improved  as  a  rrsidt 
of  the  Corps  particlpatlnu  in  the  Impov- 
erished school  districts. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Corps  is  not  to  replace  regular  teachers 
but  IS  to  augment  and  strengthen  and 
give  individual  attention  t«  the  children 
most  m  need.  There  can  be  no  argument, 
after  reading  the  language  In  the  bill, 
that  the  program  is  locally  controlled — 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Previous  fears  ex- 
pressed in  this  regard,  although  not  pres- 
ent In  the  actual  administration  of  the 
program,  should  now  be  permanently  put 
to  rest  as  a  result  of  the  strict  language 
written  into  H  R  10943.  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  proeram. 

I  hope  to  see  the  Congress  quickly  ex- 
tend this  proeram  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful and  productive.  We  should  not 
break  faith  with  the  1.000  or  more  in- 
terns and  other  young  teachers  who  are 


already  participating,  or  are  engaged  in 
the  first  phase  of  their  training  this  sum- 
mer Very  little  money  has  been  expended 
on  the  Corps  and  we  should  act  without 
delay  in  order  that  the  $3  8  million  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1967  may  salvage 
the  rational  investment  In  these  trainees. 
I  have  urged  for  a  long  time  that  we 
do  more  In  the  disadvantaged  areas  in 
the  way  of  Increasing  teacher  salaries 
and  constructing  adequate  facilities  for 
the  imier  cities  aiid  Impoverished  areas. 
If  we  fail  to  act  favorably,  the  victims 
win  be  the  children  living  in  these  areas. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  of  the  inner 
cities  are  going  to  school  in  buildings  100 
years  of  age.  Himdreds  of  buildings  date 
back  to  the  19th  Century.  I  hope  that 
this  Chamber  will  approve  H.R.  10943 
overwhelmlnely.  and  that  the  bill  will  go 
to  the  President  at  an  early  date. 

Time  Is  precious.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  Teachers  Corps  doing  a  meaning- 
ful job  for  Ani'^rlcan  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  such  time  as 
she  may  consume. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  may  I  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  brings 
this  bill  to  the  floor  with  strong  biparti- 
san support.  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  26  to  2.  I  am 
grateful  not  only  for  the  very  able  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  am  also  most  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  and  tne  fine  contributions 
made  by  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  who  speaks  with 
great  knowledge  and  understanding  on 
matters  of  education. 

May  I  also  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  which  Is  brought  to  the  House 
today  Is  the  result  of  many  long  hours 
of  work  and  a  most  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  To  repeat,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  these  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  conscientious  work 
they  did  on  this  bill.  This  legislation  re- 
flects suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  each  of  the  Members.  The  distin- 
guished and  very  knowledgeable  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  was  more  than 
cooperative  even  to  the  extent  of  post- 
poning some  hearings  on  the  poverty  leg- 
islation—which is  also  urgent — so  that 
action  on  this  bill  could  be  speeded  up 
and  brought  to  a  vote. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  cer- 
tainly on  the  various  parts  of  this  legis- 
lation when  It  came  to  the  subcommittee. 
The  Teachers  Corps  Itself  has  been  high; 
ly  controversial  as  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  know.  But  the  compromise 
which  was  finally  reached  is  a  good  com- 
promise. I  believe  It  is  good  legislation. 
In  reaching  that  compromise  we  did  not 
settle  for  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor because  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
very  significant  and  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  quality  of  education  and 
also  will  contribute  to  meeting  the  crit- 
ical shortage  of  adequately  trained  edu- 
cation personnel  in  this  country. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
very  carefully  pointed  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  May  I  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  other  parts  of  this  bill. 
The  legislation  does  call  for  the  appolnt- 
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ment  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development.  This 
Council  of  15  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

There  Is  only  a  small  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $100,000  and  $200,000 
for  each  of  the  years  of  1969  and  1970. 
The  subcommittee  would  like  to  see  peo- 
ple on  this  committee  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  And  the  language  specifical- 
ly says  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
shall  be  engaged  In  teaching  or  In  the 
education  of  teachers. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  appraise 
the  Nation's  existing  and  future  per- 
sonnel needs  In  the  field  of  education.  In 
studying  these  educational  manpower 
needs  the  Commissioner  is  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  State  agencies  and  any  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies. 

In  section  504  of  the  legislation  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  or  contracts  with  local  school 
districts.  State  educational  agencies,  or 
colleges  or  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  qualified  Individuals  to  the 
field  of  education.  After  consulatatlon 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council,  If 
the  Commissioner  believes  that  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  would  be  made,  he  is 
also  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  agencies. 

The  Teachers  Corps  Is.  as  I  said  earlier, 
probably  the  most  controversial  part  of 
this  legislation.  Because  of  this  very  fact 
major  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
part  by  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Major  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  original  legislation.  Instead  of  a 
national  recruitment  program,  the  re- 
cruitment, selection,  and  enrollment  will 
be  done  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  colleges  and  universities.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
program  during  the  last  2  years  has 
been  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
critical  shortage  of  teachers.  Another 
change  In  the  legislation  provides  that 
the  maximum  Federal  share  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent,  except  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  A  further  change  in  the  bill 
would  allow  college  students  at  the  jun- 
ior or  senior  year  to  enter  the  Teachers 
Corps  program.  We  would  hope  by  this 
provision  that  additional  people  might 
be  attracted  to  the  education  profession. 

The  continuation  of  the  Teachers 
Corp  program  Is  a  recognition  by  this 
Congress  that  there  Is  a  very  urgent  need 
for  additional  educational  persomiel. 
But  It  is  a  local  program  designed  and 
carried  out  by  local  authorities  to  meet 
local  needs.  The  national  oflQce  will  give 
technical  assistance,  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  applicants  and  will  provide 
Information  for  Individuals  and  school 
districts. 

Another  part  of  the  legislation  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  experiencing  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  attract  and  qualify,  first,  teachers 
and,  second,  teacher  aides.  Because  of  the 
emergency  nature  of  this  provision  the 


funds  within  a  State  will  be  spent  where 
the  critical  shortage  is  most  acute.  Ordi- 
narily this  critical  shortage  occurs  in 
depressed  urban  areas  and  yet  other 
school  systems  experienced  substantial 
diflaculties  in  the  1966-67  school  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  would  by 
no  means  be  limited  to  those  who  had 
teacher  training  at  one  time  but  had 
been  otherwise  engaged  since,  but  could 
very  well  also  include  those  who  had 
recently  been  graduated  from  college 
and  could  be  attracted  to  teaching.  Pre- 
service and  inservlce  training  could  well 
serve  to  provide  the  educational  train- 
ing or  the  refresher  course  needed. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  re- 
E>orted  on  the  severe  teacher  shortage 
for  the  year  1966-«7.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  last  August  said: 

Teacher  shortage  worsens  as  school  opening 
nears.  Ohio  reported  2,000  vacancies;  Phila- 
delphia 1,000;  Los  Angeles  nearly  1,000;  De- 
troit 4,000;  New  York  City  3,000. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
September  10,  1966,  said: 

The  worst  teacher  shortage  In  20  years  has 
caught  Washington  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation  by  surprise. 

Time  magazine  for  last  September 
said : 

New  York  alone  reported  a  Statewide  de- 
ficiency of  12,000  certified  teachers;  Texas 
10.300;  Michigan  5.000.  Missouri  has  almost 
three  times  as  many  vacancies  as  last  year. 
Some  big  city  systems  had  a  tough  time 
opening.  Chicago  bad  600  vacanclee  on  open- 
ing day. 

The  Washington  Post  for  September  1, 
said: 

Illinois,  which  has  about  120,000  teachers, 
was  trying  to  fill  21,000  vacancies.  The  Michi- 
gan State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
said  an  average  of  40  school  districts  a  day 
were  asking  permission  to  use  partly-trained 
teacliers. 

H.R.  10943  would  provide  grants  to 
assist  local  education  agencies  under  a 
State  plan,  Up  to  one-third  of  the  funds 
could  be  used  for  attracting  and  training 
teacher  aides.  The  remaining  funds 
would  be  used  for  intensive  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers.  There  is  restrictive 
language  in  this  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  the  funds  from  being  used 
for  1-  or  2-day  conferences  or  symposia 
or  workshops.  In  addition,  the  fimds  are 
to  supplement  local  efforts  and  not  to 
supplant  local  effort.  The  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  among  the  States 
is  to  be  based  on  the  enrollment  in  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  any  State  compared  to  the 
total  enrollment  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
50  States. 

This  program  is  not  to  go  Into  effect 
until  1969  because  sufficient  time  must  be 
allowed  to  make  plans  at  the  local  school 
district  level,  to  develop  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, to  formulate  the  State  plans 
which  are  required  and  to  allow  a  review 
of  those  plans  by  the  commissioner  of 
education. 

The  existing  legislation  provides  for  a 
fellowship  program.  This  Is  continued 
and  the  language  is  broadened  to  make 
eligible  teachers  In  preschool  education, 
in  adult  education,  and  in  postsecondary 
vocational       education.       Development 


grants  will  be  gliren  not  only  to  those 
institutions  attended  by  the  recipients 
of  the  fellowships,  but  also  the  develop- 
ment grants  may  be  given  to  certain 
institutions  which  will  thereby  be  helped 
to  provide  a  wider  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  high  quality  programs.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1969  it  is  estimated  that  the 
authorized  funds  would  provide  fellow- 
ships for  about  14,000  individuals  and 
hopefully  this  would  be  increased  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  about  17,350.  When 
we  consider  the  total  shortage  of  teach- 
ers this  seems  like  a  small  number,  but  it 
Is  actually  a  very  significant  number  and 
would  help  to  ease  the  shortage  in  many 
areas. 

Part  D  provides  for  training  oppor- 
tunities for  various  kinds  of  personnel. 
This  legislation  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  NDEA  Institutes  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1969.  Categorical  limita- 
tions will  be  removed.  Grants  or  con- 
tracts may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies. Also  grants  may  be  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  if  assurance  is  given 
by  the  State  department  that  such  pro- 
grams will  be  coordinated  with  other 
teacher  training  efforts.  In  this  part  of 
the  bill  language  is  also  provided  that 
discourages  seminars  or  workshops  or 
conferences  unless  they  are  a  part  of  a 
continuing  program  of  inservlce  or  pre- 
service training.  Some  members  of  the 
subcommittee  felt  that  too  often  the 
funds  are  used  for  travel,  and  expenses 
for  1-  or  2-day  conferences  or  symposia 
that  do  little  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

The  last  part  of  the  bill  which  Is  be- 
fore us  today  provides  for  training  pro- 
grams for  higher  education  personnel. 
There  is  no  duplication  with  title  IV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
These  funds  would  cover  the  cost  of 
training  programs  for  those  who  are 
doing  graduate  w-ork  but  not  necessarily 
working  for  a  doctorate  degree.  Title  IV 
on  the  other  hand  is  designed  exclusively 
for  those  who  are  working  for  a  Ph.  D. 
and  are  planning  to  teach  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Under  part  E  of  this 
bill  people  who  plan  to  teach  at  the 
junior  college  level  might  be  eligible  for 
fellowships  or  traineeshlps:  student  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  might  well  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program,  and  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  such  people.  There  is  also 
a  great  need  for  additional  personnel  in 
campus  administration.  Educational  spe- 
cialists are  needed  and  would  be  eligible 
for  the  program  imder  this  part  of  the 
bill. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Public  Education  said  an  average  of  40 
school  districts  per  day  were  asking  per- 
mission to  use  partly  trained  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  outline 
briefiy  some  of  the  more  important  parts 
of  this  legislation.  Except  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  Teacher  Corps,  all  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill  have  2 -year  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970.  The  Teachers  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  are  3-year  au- 
thorizations beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  total  authorization  is  consid- 
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erably  less  than  the  original  administia- 
tion  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  may  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  is  directed  to 
what  is  probably  the  most  critical  need 
of  the  country  today,  namely,  a  larger 
number  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 
We  can  provide  all  kinds  of  programs 
and  all  kinds  of  facilities  but  if  we  do 
not  have  a  highly  qualified  teacher  in 
the  classroom  then  the  educational  pro- 
gram is  weak  indeed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  How  much  money  Is 
authorized  for  the  first  program  you 
mentioned  of  grants  and  contracts  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  qualified  per- 
sons to  the  field  of  education — am  I  cor- 
rect in  that?  These  new  training  pro- 
grams do  not  become  effective  until  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. All  of  the  parts  of  the  bill  are  only 
effective  In  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
with  two  exceptions  One  is  the  Teach- 
ers Corp  which  will  be  effective  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Advisorj-  Council 
goes  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1968.  How- 
ever, the  rest  of  the  bill  is  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

The  charge  might  be  made  since  all  of 
the  other  provisions  are  still  in  effect  m 
1968  there  is  no  need  for  this  legislation 
at  this  time.  May  I  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  few  moments  ago 
spoke  of  late  funding  Ti.e  chairman,  in 
that  colloquy  on  the  floor,  commented  on 
this  serious  problem — and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  aware 
that  this  situation  must  be  changed.  This 
effort  to  enact  this  legislation  today,  even 
though  most  of  it  is  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970,  is  made  because  we  need  to 
give  school  districts,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities the  time  to  tool  up  and  to  plan 
their  programs,  and  time  for  the  State 
departments  of  education  to  make  State 
plans  so  that  they  can  wisely  use  every 
dollar  appropriated 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  the  first  time  there 
is  only  a  small  amount.  $2.5  million, 
authorized  for  the  program  of  grants  to 
attract  qualified  persons  to  education? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  right 
For  attracting  qualified  personnel.  Tliat 
part  of  the  program  is  an  authorization 
for  only  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  1969  and 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  PERKINS  How  much  money 
would  be  authorized  for  the  new  sec- 
tion providing  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  recruitment  and  preservice 
and  inservice  training  program? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  The  authori- 
zation there  Is  for  $50  million  for  the 
year  1969  and  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  third  program  in 
the  bill  would  provide  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  provide  advance  training  and 
retraining,  including  preservice  train- 
ing for  personnel  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  How  much  money  would 
we  be  authorized  for  this  program?  Will 
this  replace  the  program  carried  on 
under  Utle  XI  of  the  NDEA? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  part 
D,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $90  million  for  fiscal  ytar  1970.  May 
I  say  the  total  amount  for  the  author- 
ization for  this  legislation  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  administration  re- 
quested. We  are  well  within  the  budget 
even  though  one  new  progran'  is  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree  that  these  programs  have  been 
most  helpful  but  that  in  the  future  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  much  more 
money  and  establish  a  program  provid- 
ing funds  for  teachers'  salaries?  If  we 
are  to  really  face  the  issue  and  help  in 
solving  the  problem  of  attracting  and  re- 
taining teachers.  I  think  we  must  make  a 
greater  contribution  in  the  future  toward 
assisting  local  educational  agencies  in 
providing  better  salaries  for  the  teachers 
of  our  children.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree  with  me? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins],  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  a  much  greater  Federal  in- 
vestment than  we  have  at  the  present 
time  and  an  even  greater  investment 
than  this  particular  legislation  calls  for. 
But  the  legislation  now  pending  before 
us  is  good  legislation  and  at  least  it  rep- 
resents a  start  on  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  the  countrj-  and  one  which  re- 
quires our  immediate  attention 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlelady  will  yield  further.  I  wish  to 
personally  commend  her  for  her  out- 
standing work  on  this  bill  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  gentlelady  should  be  com- 
mended by  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
for  bringing  such  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
This  bill  represents  extensive  considera- 
tion by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation working  under  her  leadership 
and  able  chairmanship.  Her  untiring  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  a  significant  and 
well  designed  program  to  assist  in  the 
job  of  educating  this  Nation's  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  tiie  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  that  this  bill 
represents  one  of  the  best  possible  ap- 
proaches toward  obtaining  better  quali- 
fied and  more  experienced  teachers  in 
our  schools.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
hopeful — and  I  am  certainly  hopeful — 
that  the  other  body  will  accept  H.R. 
10943. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  can  get  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  underway  and  if  the  funds  pro- 
vided therefor  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
during  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  providing  for  im- 
proved education  for  children  in  disad- 
vantaged areas. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  again  may  I  say 
that  it  is  because  of  his  untiring  efforts 
that  we  are  able  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today  with  such  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.5ent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio  I  Mr.  AyresI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
we  consider  here  today — H.R.  10943 — 
is  an  important  part  of  the  continuing 
national  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  of  our  citizens.  It  is  also 
a  symbol  of  the  bipartisan  support  for 
national  programs  in  education,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

H  R.  10943  also  represents  the  efforts 
of  Congress  functioning  as  a  genuinely 
independent  body,  for  it  was  carefully 
and  studiously  shaped  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  over  many 
weeks,  and  the  result  is  a  measure  far 
improved  over  the  bill  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  administration.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Gree.v],  who  heads  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie],  who  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member.  On  our  side,  Mr. 
Quie  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Reid,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Esch,  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Gardner,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  each  of  them  deserves 
much  credit  for  a  thorough  and  con- 
structive piece  of  work. 

This  bill  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  edu- 
cation. Its  aim  is  to  provide  Federal  help 
to  States,  local  schools,  and  colleges  and 
universities  to  continuously  improve  and 
upgrade  the  competency  of  teachers,  and 
to  attract  new  people  into  the  teaching 
profe.ssion.  All  else  that  we  try  to  achieve 
in  education  hinges  upon  the  ability  and 
preparation  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Fine  buildings,  adequate  libraries,  mod- 
ern equipment — all  are  but  the  setting 
and  tools  for  teaching;  without  an  able 
teacher  in  the  classroom  they  are  wasted. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  help 
assure  that  there  is  an  able  teacher  in 
ever>'  classroom.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  do  the  whole  job, 
and  this  bill  leaves  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  teacher  preparation  where  it 
has  always  been — with  our  schools  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  these 
Federal  programs,  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  and  do  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion toward  progress  in  education. 

The  major  programs  continued  under 
this  legislation — like  so  many  other 
sound  and  productive  programs  used  to- 
day— were  conceived  and  initiated  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  greatly  concerned  that  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  of  elementary 
and  high  school  science  and  math  teach- 
ers were  not  keeping  pace  with  rapid  and 
revolutionary  advance  in  these  subjects, 
initiated  small  pilot  projects  of  summer 
institutes  for  classroom  teachers.  These 
were  conducted  by  various  colleges  and 
universities  with  Federal  funds.  They 
were  enormously  successful  and  grate- 
fully recieved  by  teachers. 

Even  before  the  Soviet  sputnik  satel- 
lite in  the  fall  of  1957  gave  urgency  to 
our  concern  for  scientific  education  in 
the  United  States,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration was  designing  the  legisla- 
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tion  which  became  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  This  included  fel- 
lowships for  prospective  college  teachers 
and  institutes  for  teacher  of  modem 
foreign  languages  and  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel.  There  was  also  a 
vast  increase  in  the  NSF  progrsmi  of 
teacher  education  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics. 

The  bare  statistics  of  these  wise  pro- 
grams— since  expanded  to  include  teach- 
ers of  other  subjects  and  other  school 
personnel — are  impressive,  and  they  tell 
much  about  the  progress  of  our  work  In 
behalf  of  education. 

Since  1959  the  National  Science  Poim- 
datlon  has  expended  over  $323  million 
for  6.431  summer  sessions,  regular  ses- 
sions, and  part-time  teacher  institutes 
for  298.847  teachers,  tnostly  high  school 
teachers,  of  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences. 

Under  the  NDEA  since  1959,  the  OflQce 
of  Education  has  funded  2,604  Institutes 
for  over  102,000  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  and  guidance  and  coim- 
seling  personnel. 

These  programs  have  made  contribu- 
tions of  incalculable  worth  toward  im- 
proving the  professional  skills  of  over 
400.000  teachers,  with  resulting  bene- 
fits to  millions  and  millions  of  school- 
children. Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  first 
teachers  to  attend  NSF  institutes  un- 
doubtedly are  Ph.  D.'s  today  and  charting 
new  frontiers  in  space  or  opening  new 
avenues  to  the  attack  on  disease  and 
hunger  in  our  world.  There  is  no  way  to 
adequately  measure  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  things  we  do  to  advance 
education — but  those  benefits  can  be  seen 
and  felt  in  every  accomplishment  of  our 
society. 

The  legislation  before  us,  of  course, 
does  not  affect  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs,  but  it  extends  and 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  equally  im- 
portant programs  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  They  do  not,  in  my  judgment, 
give  any  undue  or  new  powers  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  but  simply 
expand  the  methods  by  which  he  can  as- 
sist our  educational  institutions  to  pro- 
duce more — and  more  adequately  pre- 
pared— teachers. 

Those  of  us  who  helped  enact  the 
original  National  Defense  Education  Act 
can  scarcely  help  looking  back  with  pride 
upon  the  beginning  of  this  task,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  my  name  on  this  bill  which 
continues  these  important  contributions 
to  a  better,  a  more  prosperous,  and  a 
freer  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10943,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  obvious  this  bill  represents  a 
vehicle  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  However,  I  further  be- 
lieve it  is  more  than  that.  It  also  repre- 
sents an  attempt — and  I  believe  a  suc- 
cessful attempt — to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams for  providing  the  educational 
personnel  that  we  need  for  the  schools 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  us  re- 
member    the     recent     history    of    the 
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Teachers  Corps  program.  It  Is  a  rather 
thorny  history  which  weaves  itself 
through  the  course  of  the  last  Congress. 
In  addition  earlier  this  year  the  admin- 
istration attempted  to  divide  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Teachers  Corps,  plac- 
ing a  part  of  it  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  leaving  a 
part  of  it  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  very  firmly 
rejected  that  approach  and  now  we  are 
back  with  what  I  believe  is  a  more  re- 
sponsible approach  designed  toward  co- 
ordinating the  programs  for  providing 
additional  educational  personnel,  rather 
than  the  fractionalization  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  am  satisfied  it  is  designed 
to  expand  somewhat  the  present  pro- 
grams in  teacher  education,  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  or  State  school  boards  or 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  made  in 
the  Teachers  Corps,  for  example,  leave 
the  recruitment,  selection,  and  enroll- 
ment of  teachers  and  teacher  interns 
entirely  at  the  local  level  in  cooperation 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
State  educational  agencies  would  have 
approval  powers  over  the  disposition  of 
Corps  members  and  of  their  training. 
The  financial  arrangements  now  provide 
for  substantial  local  contributions  for 
the  cost  of  the  Corps.  The  whole  focus 
of  the  program  is  shifted  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  States  and  the  communities. 

The  Teachers  Corps  in  this  bill  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  Corps  as  con- 
stituted now,  and  it  is  significantly 
changed  from  the  Corps  as  proposed  by 
the  administration,  which  seems  to  have 
a  fixation  on  centralism  and  Federal 
dictation  as  the  only  way  of  doing  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other,  many 
other,  changes  throughout  this  bill 
which  move  away  from  the  administra- 
tion position  of  unlimited  discretion  in 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  toward  the  concept  of  a 
creative  Federal  role  without  Federal 
domination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  htis  expressed  the 
intention  to  discuss  those  changes  in 
considerable  detail.  Therefore.  I  shall 
merely  indicate  their  general  effect. 

This  bill  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  moves  in 
the  direction  of  a  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  education.  In  our  study 
of  the  Office  of  Education  last  year  our 
special  subcommittee  held  hearings  all 
across  the  country,  and  almost  without 
exception,  educators  and  school  admin- 
istrators expressed  concern  to  us  about 
the  growing  tangle  of  Federal  programs. 

There  are  so  many  separate  although 
similar  authorizations  that  all  but  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  of  our 
school  systems  are  having  difficulty  keep- 
ing up  with  them.  The  very  number  of 
Federal  programs  in  itself  has  come  to 
be  a  burden  on  our  educational  system. 
This  bill  is  a  small  step  in  easing  that 
urmecessary  btirden. 

•While  I  support  this  bill  I  feel  there 
may  be  additional  ways  in  which  we 
can  tighten  up  its  langruage  and  sharpen 
the  congressional  intent  to  limit  the 


Federal  role  in  teacher  education.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  should  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill. 

In  particular,  it  would  be  well  I  be- 
lieve to  give  close  attention  to  the  au- 
thorization levels  established  by  the  bill. 
They  are  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  open-ended  spending 
power  that  they  originally  sought,  and  I 
am  not  satisfied  they  are  completely 
justified. 

For  example,  title  'V,  part  C,  currently 
carries  an  authorization  of  $275  million 
for  teacher  fellowships  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  bill  reduced  this  to  $195  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  $240  million  for  1970. 
However,  the  President  has  only  re- 
quested $35  million  for  this  purpose  for 
next  year.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  $100 
million  could  be  cut  from  this  authoriza- 
tion for  each  of  2  years  and  still  leave 
room  virtually  to  triple  the  program  in 
1969  should  the  budget  situation  permit, 
and  to  quadruple  it  in  1970. 

In  practical  terms  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  program  can  accommodate  even  this 
enormous  expansion  in  such  a  short  time, 
and  retain  its  high  quality. 

These  enormously  exaggerated  author- 
ization figures  tend  only  to  confuse  and 
to  mislead  the  academic  community  as 
to  the  Federal  intentions  on  fimding.  I 
personally  am  much  opposed  to  the  "wild 
blue  yonder"  approach  to  authorizing  ap- 
propriations when  everybody  in  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  the  money  will  not 
be  appropriated.  Our  authorizations 
should  match  our  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  programs  are  to  be 
fimded. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  review 
these  authorizations  right  here  on  the 
House  floor  in  the  Committee  of  the 
•Whole  House. 

I  also  want  to  enter  a  note  of  caution 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  While  I  support  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  I  cannot  and  shall  not 
support  it  if  the  other  body  changes  It 
back  to  the  original  administration- 
sponsored  form  with  vast  and  loosely 
defined  discretionary  power  for  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  very 
fact  that  the  administration  constantly 
requests  such  delegations  of  authority 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
knowing  of  the  determined  opposition  to 
such  grants  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  this  House,  leads  me  to  be  more  than 
a  little  suspicious  of  their  ultimate  design 
for  this  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  a  very  good 
bill  now  before  us  thanlcs  in  large  part 
to  the  perception  and  skill  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  and  the  administration  I  believe 
will  be  well  advised  to  leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  GtnmEY]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks will  be  directed  partly  in  favor 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10943, 
which  amends  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

In  understanding  legislation,  it  Is  al- 
ways helpful  to  go  behind  the  language 
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of  a  bill,  and  try  to  discover  the  reasons 
why  It  Is  before  the  House. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  main  reason 
why  H.R.  10943  is  before  the  House  for 
action,  is  the  Teachers  Corps  part  of  it. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  nail  down 
the  Teachers  Corps  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture In  Federal  aid  to  education.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  clothe  it  in  dress  of 
respectability,  and  remove  it  from  the 
arena  of  controversy  where  the  Teachers 
Corps  has  always  been,  to  finalize  an- 
other step,  another  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  direct- 
ing and  controlling  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  education. 

As  other  speakers  have  already  de- 
scribed in  detail,  the  bill  also  does  a  num- 
ber of  other  things,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  designed  to  help  cure  a  threatened 
teacher  shortage  in  elementary  smd  sec- 
ondary schools.  Generally  speaking,  the 
bill  seeks  to  provide  ways  of  interesting. 
motivating,  recruiting,  and  training 
te£u:hers  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  further  probing  the  reasons  under- 
Isrtng  this  legislation,  there  would  seem 
to  be  three  major  motivations. 

First.  There  Is  the  political  motivation 
The  Johnson  Great  Society  administra- 
tion wants  this  bill  passed  because  it 
will  Ox  permanently  another  soap  opera 
tsrpe  sales  slogan — Teachers  Corps  to 
be  used  for  Great  Society  political 
sidvertisement. 

Second.  There  is  the  bureaucratic 
power  motivation 

Commissioner  Harold  Howe  and  the 
Office  of  Education  wants  this  legislation 
to  further  inject  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education.  It  occurs  to  many  that 
the  overall  intent  of  Mr.  Howe  and  the 
Office  of  Education  is  to  eventually  di- 
rect and  control  all  educational  policies 
of  this  Nation  centrally  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Can  one  think  of  a  better  tool  to  use  to 
shape  this  idea  of  central  control,  than  a 
national  Federal  elite  body  of  teachers. 
Every  power-hungry  government  has  al- 
ways used  this  means.  Plant  the  ideas 
into  the  yoimg  receptive  and  pliant 
minds,  this  Is  the  surest  way  to  work 
one's  will.  We  saw  it  work  so  well  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Hitler  youth.  While  I 
do  tK>t  for  an  instant  suggest  that  the 
present  administration,  or  its  Office  of 
Education,  has  the  same  Ideas  for  plant- 
ing that  Hitler  did.  I  do  say  that  the  ba- 
sic method  is  the  same,  a  central  control 
of  teaching,  with  standardized  ideas  for 
ail  from  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Setting 
up  a  Nation  Teachers  Corps  creates  the 
machinery  that  can  be  used  in  the  fu- 
ture by  some  power-bent  person  of  this 
Nation. 

Third.  There  is  the  motivation  behind 
this  legislation  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  teacher  shortages  and 
the  special  training  of  teachers  for  de- 
manding work  in  teaching  the  disad- 
vantaged children.  I  do  not  doubt  this 
was  a  common  motivation  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  higher 
education  who  worked  on  this  bill.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  this  high  purpose 
which  Is  behind  this  legislation,  we  must 
also  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  necessary.  Does 


it  duplicate  other  programs.  Can  we  af- 
ford it  at  this  time.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  question  whether  the  bill  stands  up 
when  exposed  to  this  searchlight  exami- 
nation. 

Since  the  main  reason  for  this  bill  is 
to  legitimize  the  Teachers  Corps,  let  us 
look  at  that  first. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  to  mind  the  birth 
of  this  controversial  idea.  I  am  not  sure 
where  this  instant  answer  to  ghetto 
teaching  problems  was  conceived,  but  we 
do  know  it  was  hatched  over  in  the  other 
body  by  a  few  of  the  Members.  The  Idea 
was  then  grabbed  by  President  Johnson 
who  slapped  on  the  Great  Society  label 
of  Teachers  Corps. 

In  typical,  thorough.  Great  Society 
handling  of  legislation.  It  became  law  in 
1965.  with  absolutely  no  hearings  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  over  here.  The 
other  body  tacked  It  on  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  conference. 
When  the  conference  report  came  back 
the  rubberstamp  89th  Congress  passed 
the  conference  report  and  the  Teachers 
Corps  was  authorized. 

But  even  the  compliant  89th  Congress 
looked  upon  this  national  venture  into 
elementary  and  secondary  scliool  educa- 
tion with  jaundiced  eye.  The  contro- 
versy was  so  bitter  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  was  not  funded  in  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  1966,  and 
received  a  bare  twnes  $9 '2  million  in  the 
second  supplemental  bill. 

It  was  not  funded  in  the  fiscal  1967 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  put  in  $7 '2  million  and 
this  was  retained  In  conference. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  checkered  ca- 
reer of  the  Teachers  Corps  occurred  this 
year.  The  administration  thought  the 
Corps  would  do  better  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill.  However, 
as  we  all  know  this  Idea  backfired  and 
in  a  compromise.  It  was  spht  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  bill  and  the 
higher  education  bill 

As  sometimes  happens,  this  compro- 
mise produced  nothing  except  more 
trouble,  and  the  Teachers  Corps  was 
stricken  from  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary bill  when  the  House  processed  this 
last  month. 

Now  we  find  the  Corps  back  before  us 
again.  It  has  changed  Its  trappings  once 
more.  This  time  it  Is  clothed  in  greater 
respectability,  wearing  the  sober  and 
more  acceptable  garments  of  State 
rights  and  local  control. 

This  design  is  expected  to  make  the 
Corps  more  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  Re- 
publicans and  conservative  Democrats 
than  the  bikini  and  miniskirt  garb  of  an 
elite  Great  Society  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

As  the  Republican  supplemental  views 
proudly  state  "Even  the  word  "national' 
is  struck  from  its  title,"  as  if  this  made 
any  difference. 

I  will  concede  that  the  Teachers  Corps 
as  provided  in  this  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  the  1965  reversion.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  longer  national  recruitment 
and  that  the  selection  of  the  corpsmen 
and  women  will  be  done  at  the  local 
level. 

What  is  more  local  than  a  selective 
service  draft  bosu-d?  But  after  the  board 


selection,  the  training  of  a  recruit  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  is  all  Federal, 

Now,  of  course,  this  Teachers  Corps 
cannot  be  truly  compared  with  the  na- 
tional  Armed  Forces. 

But  it  is  also  Just  as  true,  that  no  mat- 
tor  what  the  language  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides, as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  footing 
the  bill,  and  Commissioner  Howe  is  run- 
ning the  education  shop  over  at  Health, 
Elducation,  and  Welfare,  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  Is  going  to  have  its  hands 
In  this  Teachers  Corps  business,  right  up 
to  its  elbows. 

And  there  is  no  one  in  this  House  nedve 
enough  to  think  differently. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  read  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  you  wiU  see  who  is  going 
to  call  the  shots. 

Turn  to  page  10  and  it  says: 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  educational  agencies  to 
recruit,  select — 

And  SO  forth  and  so  on.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  will  run  pretty  much 
the  whole  show  under  this  bill. 

It  is  obvious  what  is  going  to  happen. 
He  will  push  through  those  contracts 
and  arrangements — and  that  Is  an  excel- 
lent choice  of  words  because  that  Is  just 
what  it  will  be  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment— that  suits  him.  He  will  quickly 
take  care  of  the  willing  and  eager-to- 
cooperate  clients,  and  he  will  drag  his 
heels  on  those  who  may  not  agree  with 
him. 

Has  anyone  here  found  the  bureauc- 
racy to  work  any  other  way? 

It  was  just  the  other  day  in  committee 
that  one  of  our  very  liberal  colleagues 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
who  supports  all  legislation  of  the  Great 
Society  100  percent  was  complaining: 

We  write  legislation,  put  language  In  a 
bill  and  then  the  bureaucrats  do  exactly  what 
they  want  to  do. 

There  are  many  other  arguments 
against  the  Teachers  Corps  which  will 
be  found  in  my  formal  statement. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
gram will  drain  off  good  teachers  from 
their  present  schools  thus  lower  the 
quality  of  good  schools.  I  expect  this  is  a 
potential  danger,  if  the  Corps  Is  greatly 
expanded  over  the  years. 

Right  now,  though.  I  think  the  argu- 
ment that  the  size  of  the  program  is  such 
a  drop-in-the-bucket  affair  that  it  will 
accomplish  little  or  nothing  except  Great 
Society  political  propaganda. 

Of  more  concern  is  how  descriptive  the 
Corps  people  will  be  in  the  local  school 
system.  There  is  bound  to  l>e  a  good  deal 
of  envy  and  jealousy  by  the  older  teach- 
ers when  part-time  teachers  come  in  at 
the  same  pay,  with  their  graduate  ex- 
penses being  picked  up  by  Uncle  Sam  as 
well. 

The  estimated  cost  of  $8,480  annually 
to  train  and  pay  one  of  the  teacher 
corpsmen  is  far  too  expensive  for  value 
received. 

It  overlaps  and  duplicates  the  present 
NDEA  institute  program  and  the  present 
teacher  fellowship  program  under  this 
same  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  supervisor  teacher  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  teams  may,  and  probably  will  be, 
making  more  salary  than  experienced 
resident  teachers  with  greater  experl- 
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ence,  because  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation can  set  the  salary  of  the  supervi- 
sory teachers. 

The  Teacher  Corps  people  will  prob- 
ably not  be  subject  to  the  same  supervi- 
sion or  discipline  from  the  local  school 
administration  because  he  may  be  hesi- 
tant to  properly  supervise  the  Federal 
employee. 

It  may  tend  to  discourage  local  school 
districts  to  recruit  new  teachers  because 
of  the  almost  free  ride  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  moneywise. 

It  may  tend  to  influence  colleges  and 
universities  in  teaching  methods,  adopt- 
ing federally  generated  ideas  rather  than 
their  own  methods. 

These  arguments  against  the  Teachers 
Corps  are  probably  with  or  without 
merit,  depending  on  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases. 

I  consider  them  as  incidental,  to  the 
overriding  argimient  against  the  Teacher 
Corps,  that  we  are  here  creating  a  fed- 
erally paid  elite  teachers  cadre.  Whether 
It  Is  locsdly  or  federally  controlled  In  its 
inception,  does  not  matter.  If  it  is  con- 
tinued and  expanded  over  the  years.  It 
is  bound  to  be  federally,  centrally  in- 
spired, and  controlled  eventually.  For 
that  is  the  Inevitable  course  of  Federal 
legislation. 

The  basic  reason  for  opposition  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  remains  unchanged,  re- 
luctance of  this  House  to  make  this  far- 
reaching  step  into  further  Federal  con- 
trol of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education. 

A  word  about  the  duplication  of  pro- 
grams. 

We  already  have  the  NDEA  Institute 
program  and  the  teacher  fellowship  pro- 
gram. These  could  be  easily  directed  to 
zeroing  in  on  the  special  problem  of 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  children. 

If  the  Office  of  Education  were  really 
as  concerned  about  this  problem  as  they 
claim,  or  if  they  were  better  organized  to 
cope  with  it,  they  could  easily  use  their 
good  present  programs  to  grapple  with 
the  problem. 

But,  no,  Instead,  they  must  try  some 
new  Great  Society  Msidlson  Avenue  ad- 
vertising gimmick  approach. 

The  House  should  continue  to  reject 
this  Teachers  Corps  idea  as  it  has  pretty 
much  done  in  the  appropriation  process 
heretofore. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  legislation,  it 
ceralnly  should  he  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
not  needed  now.  All  other  programs  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  are  authorized  through 
June  30,  1968.  If  we  did  not  enact  the 
bill  at  all,  nothing  but  the  Teachers  Corps 
would  be  affected. 

However,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
the  bill  greatly  expands  the  scope  of 
the  NDEA  program  for  teachers  In- 
stitutes. There  are  listed  nine  categories 
covering  every  Imaginable  school  occupa- 
tion and  authorizes  these  among  others. 
Everjrthlng  Including  the  kitchen  sink  Is 
thrown  in. 

I  question  if  this  is  wise.  The  whole 
point  of  this  legislation  is  to  get  some 
basic  principles  of  education  across  to 
»ome  very  disadvantaged  children. 

Indeed,  what  is  needed  is  to  get  across 
to  these  children  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  and  an  ability  to  grasp  some 


understanding  of  learning,  to  spark  a 
desire  to  learn  more.  The  bread  and  but- 
ter of  teaching  and  learning  Is  needed; 
not  the  desserts  and  frills. 

A  new  part  authorizes  the  similar  wide 
training  authority  for  people  going  into 
higher  education.  Here  again,  while  all 
this  is  a  commendable  goal,  it  takes  the 
emphasis  off  the  desperately  needed 
areas  of  teaching  fundamentals  in  the 
disadvantaged  areas. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
given  new  authority  to  make  periodic 
appraisal  of  educational  needs.  I  would 
have  thought  this  was  an  ever-continu- 
ing responsibility  of  him  and  his  Office, 
He  should  not  need  jacking  up  to  do 
what  is  his  Job  anyway. 

However,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
new  authority  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  a  wide  variety  of  institutions 
to  attract  persons  into  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Under  this  new  authority  you  can 
ooimt  on  these  new  persons  to  be  either 
already  motivated,  or  soon  to  be  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  the  concept  of  Uncle 
Sam  nmnlng  all  education.  I  do  not 
count  this  as  any  comforting  thought. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education. 

Here  Is  created  another  commission  to 
waste  our  tax  money  in  studies  and  re- 
ports, which  probably  will  not  be  read, 
and  if  they  are,  probably  will  have  little 
to  offer  except  more  ways  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  further  involved  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. 

One  last  comment;  Subpart  n  of  part 
B  sets  up  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
States  to  attract  teachers  to  meet  criti- 
cal teacher  shortages. 

This  would  be  completely  administered 
by  the  States,  through  their  educational 
agencies. 

If  this  legislation  has  anything  new 
and  constructive,  this  is  the  part. 

I  support  this  portion  of  the  bill.  This 
is  worth  a  try  to  see  If  this  new  approach 
can  contribute  to  help  eliminate  the 
teacher  shortage. 

In  simimary,  this  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  two  very  real  problems  In  present- 
day  American  education,  a  teacher 
shortage  generally  and  specifically  in 
the  ghetto  schools  where  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  children  are  concen- 
trated. 

Teachers  Corps,  teachers  institutes  and 
feUowships,  other  programs,  all  of  these 
may  help  to  correct  the  problem  just  a 
little  bit. 

But  it  seems  that  in  the  long  run,  the 
only  cure  Is  to  upgrade  teachers  salaries 
by  a  substantial  sunount.  There  are  cities 
in  this  Nation  that  offer  top  quality  edu- 
cation. Where  this  happy  state  exists, 
one  also  finds  top  teacher  salaries. 

The  attack  on  the  problems  proposed 
in  this  bill  are  like  trying  to  kill  a  tiger 
with  a  fly  swatter,  or  to  cure  a  deadly 
disease  with  aspirin. 

I  believe  the  proper  approach  to  be  to 
upgrade  teachers  salaries  with  sizable 
Federal  tax  sharing  with  the  States. 

Of  course.  I  would  advocate  safeguards 
so  the  tax  sharing  would  go  to  teachers 
sedaries  and  the  States  continue  their 
own  contribution. 


Make  the  teaching  profession  at- 
tractive to  seek  as  a  career  economically 
and  the  teacher  shortage,  all  around,  in- 
cluding the  ghetto  schools  will  disappear. 

I  expect  we  shall  come  to  this  before 
very  long.  In  the  meantime  let  us  not 
hurt  the  good  school  system  we  already 
have,  by  putting  it  under  the  heavy 
thumb  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sm.LivAN]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
just  made  an  announcement  regarding 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  I  feel  I  can  now  speak. 

The  new  treaty  with  Panama  is  not 
in  the  t)est  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  to  fight  against 
it  and  to  urge  the  Senate  not  to  ratify 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  only  open- 
ing the  way  to  surrendering  the  canal 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  I  wonder  if 
the  British  and  French  would  have  de- 
lit>erately  made  the  Suez  Canal  subject 
to  expropriation  by  Egypt  if  they  could 
have  prevented  it  in  any  way.  Yet  that 
is  just  what  we  are  doing  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Right  now  it  is  the  property  of  the 
United  States  of  America — of  the  C3k)V- 
ernment — and  not  subject  to  seizure  by 
Panama.  But  under  this  treaty,  the  canal 
becomes  the  property  of  a  non-Amer- 
ican-govei  lament  authority,  and  on  the 
soil  of  Panama  rather  than  under  the 
American  flag.  There  are  no  safeguards 
against  expropriation  except  a  require- 
ment for  "fair  payment."  Since  the  "fair 
payment"  would  come  out  of  higher  tolls 
paid,  in  most  instances,  on  shipping  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  we  would  be 
paying  ourselves  out  of  our  own  pockets 
for  the  privilege  of  having  the  Panama 
Canal  taken  away  from  us.  And  how  we 
would  pay. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed  twice 
in  the  past  10  years.  It  is  an  Egyptian 
waterway,  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  The  most  recent 
closing  has  meant  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  Increased  cost  of  shipping 
grain  and  other  foreign  aid  cargoes  to 
parts  of  Asia.  It  will  certainly  have  an 
impact  on  the  price  of  oil  to  Americans, 
because  oil  shipments  from  this  hemi- 
sphere will  have  to  replace  the  Middle 
East  oil  which  normally  goes  to  Europe, 
and  the  Europeans  will  be  bidding 
against  us  for  Venezuelan  oil.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  consequences  to  us  of 
a  single  nation's  sovereignty  over  the 
Suez  Canal. 

If  we  let  ourselves  get  in  the  same  sit- 
uation with  the  Panama  Canal — if  we 
Just  give  away  our  rights  there  as  this 
treaty  would  do — the  consequences  to 
our  economy  would  be  vastly  greater 
than  the  consequences  of  Egyptian  con- 
trol over  Suez. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  American 
negotiators  realize  the  full  damage  of  ex- 
propriation. I  intend  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  the  Senate  does  realize  it  l>efore  it 
acts  on  this  treaty. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr,  Brademas], 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10943. 1  am  pleased  to  be  numbered 
among  Ita  cosponsors. 

HJl.  10943  represents  a  most  signifi- 
cant advance  in  strengthening  our  pro- 
gram for  attractuig  and  training  more 
persons  to  engage  in  careers  in  educa- 
tion at  every  level. 

I  want  to  commend  the  able  chairman 
of  the  special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon;  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota; and  Indeed  all  the  members  of  our 
subconunlttee  who  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  significant  measure. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed  with  strong  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10943  will  mean 
more  and  better  teachers  for  American 
education  from  the  preschool  through  the 
graduate  school  leveL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CariyI. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

This  morning,  coming  down  to  Wash- 
ington. I  noticed  In  one  of  the  public 
prints  an  announcement  of  numerous 
Federal  grants  going  to  various  organi- 
zations in  the  field  of  public  health  and 
private  research.  These  grants  were  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  something 
more  along  the  line  of  an  effective 
mechanictd  heart. 

I  notice  also  In  the  same  public  print 
that  last  year  better  means  of  heart  mas- 
sage and  dealing  with  heart  failures  by 
Instantaneous  treatment  immediately 
following  on  a  seizure  saved  the  lives  of 
50.000  Americans.  All  of  these  programs 
dealing  with  the  health  of  the  country 
began  under  national  leadership  and 
they  began  because  it  was  felt  that  agen- 
cies existing  In  the  field — State,  local, 
and  private — were  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  coping  with  something  where  a  remedy 
could  be  found  if  coordinated  activity 
could  be  brought  to  bear  by  some  Fed- 
eral agency.  This  is  analogous  to  what 
we  witness  today.  We  know  the  problems 
which  beset  the  teaching  profession  and 
the  critical  shorUges  existing  in  the  big 
city  schools.  We  know  how  hard  It  Is 
to  train  for  the  problems  of  ghetto  chil- 
dren and  the  inadequacy  of  training 
which  is  meant  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  ghetto  children.  We  know  that 
this  exists  not  just  in  an  isolated  area 
in  one  part  of  our  country  but  it  per- 
vades— and  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  for  this  term — it 
pervades  the  whole  seamless  garment 
of  American  education. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
seek  Federal  control  or  an  unneeded  pro- 
gram which  is  in  the  offing,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  are  going  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  needs  of  American  education 
the  same  kind  of  concern,  the  same 
kind  of  hope,  and  the  necessary  steps 
which  we  brought  to  bear  on  the  health 
deficiencies  of  this  Nation.  If  this  Nation 
has  a  real  heart,  and  not  a  mechanical 


one,  which  is  run  by  50  States  and  their 
agencies  and  mearxs  to  do  something, 
how  can  we  say  that  $270  million  over 
the  next  2  years  directed  to  the  needful 
area  of  teacher  training  is  not  a  neces- 
sary expenditure?  As  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  so  admirably  pointed  out — 
and  she  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  in 
bringing  this  bill  together— as  she  has 
pointed  out.  we  have  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  programs  all  going  to  different 
kinds  of  difficulties,  with  disadvantaged 
area  remedies.  But  until  this  moment 
really  nothing  formidable  in  terms  of 
doing  sometiiing  for  the  necessary  in- 
gredient in  quality  education;  namely, 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  has  been 
accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  advert  to  a  statement 
made  by  a  teacher  who  came  from  the 
best  possible  source  of  teacher  educa- 
tion, who  felt  she  was  equipped  to  deal 
with  slum  schools  and  committed  her- 
self to  go  in  and  teach  in  these  slum 
schools. 

What  Is  it  like  to  teach— or  try  to 
teach— In  a  school  in  Spanish  Harlem? 
I  found  the  comments  of  one  young 
teacher  a  chUlrng  indictment — not  of  the 
school  system  but  of  society.  I  also  found 
them  an  eloquent  if  unintentional  en- 
dorsement of  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Writing  to  the  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  where  she 
earned  her  master's  degree,  this  young 
woman  described  her  day: 

TTve  whale  pi.we  Is  mad  and  absurd  My 
cliSfies  a.-e  devtrted  to  trying  to  get  the  kld-s 
to  operi  their  no'.ebuok-s,  .stay  .seated,  stop 
talking,  stop  flghtlMg.  stop  exhibiting  them- 
selves, stop  writing  obecenlUea  Vn  the  text. 
stop  asking  Uj  g>  to  the  bathroom,  stop 
blowing   bubblcai,   stop,  stop,  stop! 

Ple.ise  to  God — 

She  concluded — 
U  you  are  ijoiii^  Uj  send  Har\Ard  Graduate 
SchooJ  students  U\t<.  urban  schools,  prepare 
them  a  bit  more  thin  I  was  prepared  The 
dynamics  of  the  cl.tsf.room  situation  are  over- 
whelming; they  must  be  studied  and  solved 
before  anything  can  be  tiiught  and  learned 

This  disillusioned  young  teacher  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Teachers  Corps. 
There  was  no  Teachers  Corps  when  she 
wrote  thej.e  words  a  year  or  so  ago.  But 
the  Teachers  Corps  was  created  by  the 
last  Congress  to  help  in  just  this  kind  of 
school  with  just  these  kinds  of  troubled 
youngsters. 

The  Corps  recognizes  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  to  blame.  They  are  casual- 
ties in  the  war  to  survive  the  poverty, 
the  misery,  the  tedium,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  life  in  Harlem  and  other  slums. 
The  Corps  also  recognizes  that  the  teach- 
ers are  not  to  blame.  Most  of  them  come 
from  middle-class  homes  and  are  trained 
by  middle-class  colleges  to  teach  in  mid- 
dle-class schools. 

The  Teachers  Corps  is  a  unique  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  gap  between  teacher 
and  pupil  Participating  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  training  young  corpsmen  to 
understand  what  makes  children  of  the 
slum  act  and  react  the  way  they  do. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  iiave  a 
solemn  obligation  to  support  and  en- 
courage this  new  understanding  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  uncovered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 


words  based  on  experience  in  my  own 
area  m  support  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
bill  now  before  us. 

The  director  of  the  Corps  project  at 
New  York  University.  Sam  Keys,  is  en- 
thusiastic about  his  teacher  interns  or 
trainees.  They  are  all  veterans  of  the 
Peace  Corps  who  went  into  the  Teacher 
Corps  on  their  return  from  overseas. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  New  York 
has  a  ghetto  problem  with  a  vengeance. 
Half  of  the  city's  7.800  ghetto  area  teach- 
ers are  not  certified.  Only  one  graduate 
in  10  from  New  York  University's  edu- 
cation program  chooses  a  ghetto  school. 
The  rest  scatter  to  the  suburbs. 

But  these  teacher-interns  have  not 
been  discouraged  by  assignments  in  the 
ghettoes.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
planning  to  remain  in  inner  city  schools. 
They  have  a  motivation  and  a  sense  of 
community  responsibility  that  produces 
surprising  results.  One  of  them  at  a 
junior  iilgh  school  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  on  his  students  that  appar- 
ently they  started  talking  about  him  at 
home.  Pretty  soon  older  brothers  and 
sisters — school  dropouts  In  most  cases- 
started  coming  around  asking  if  he  could 
help  them.  The  upshot  was  that  this 
young  trainee  rented  a  store  front  at  $45 
a  month,  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to 
hold  classes  at  night  for  dropout  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Another  example  I  would  like  to  cite  is 
the  project  at  Junior  High  School  118  In 
the  Bronx,  one  of  the  six  schools  the 
NYU  teams  are  working  in.  The  school 
has  many  gifted  college-bound  young- 
sters but  at  least  as  many  slow  learners 
apparently  intimidated  by  the  brighter 
students.  After  working  with  the  slow 
students  for  a  while,  the  Teachers  Corps 
team  realized  they  did  not  have  the  psy- 
chological background  to  cope  with  their 
problems  and  asked  the  psychology  de- 
partments of  Fordham  and  NYU  for 
help.  The  result  is  a  clinic  staffed  by 
volunteers  giving  special  guidance  to 
help  the  slow  learners. 

In  another  storefront  operation,  In- 
terns during  their  "off"  time  after  school 
hoUrs  are  holding  classes  in  English  and 
Spanish  for  their  pupils'  parents.  Still 
another  team  at  Jmiior  High  School  111 
in  Brooklyn  has  taken  over  a  vacant 
shop  to  conduct  language  classes,  an 
employment  counseling  office,  and  a 
tutorial  center.  The  interns  have  re- 
cruited bright  high  school  and  college 
students  to  do  the  tutoring  and  supervise 
the  project. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  the  good 
works  that  these  teams  are  doing  has 
convinced  me  that  the  Teachers  Corps  Is 
the  finest  thing  that  has  struck  Ameri- 
can education  in  a  long  time  and  de- 
serves our  wholehearted  support. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  in  opposition,  that  additional 
teachers'  salaries  and  money  is  not  going 
to  draw  this  kind  of  person  into  a  teach- 
ing experience  and  keep  her  there.  I  can 
say.  and  with  authority,  that  In  all  the 
collective  bargaining  activities  In  the 
city  schools  of  New  York  today  again  and 
again  It  has  been  said  by  the  heads  of 
American  education  and  of  teachers 
unions  that  the  pay  scale  is  secondary  to 
the  Improvement  of  teaching  conditions 
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and  their  training  to  cope  with  big  city 
ghetto  problems.  This  Is  a  step  In  that 
direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
conclude  by  stating  that  this  is  the  time 
to  cope  with  remedies  available  to  vis  to 
help  us  to  bring  the  best  of  teaching  tal- 
ent, well  prepared,  into  the  ghetto 
schools.  One  of  the  finest  things  I  have 
seen  done  in  my  experience  on  this  com- 
mittee was  the  clsiss  we  took  to  New 
York  City  where  the  committee  saw  at 
firsthand  what  was  going  on  in  the  city 
schools.  This  is  the  biggest  warrant  for 
oming  here  today  and  passing  this  bill 
to  improve  the  service  and  bring  about 
a  better  kind  of  teacher  training  and  to 
go  on  with  this  function  in  this  new  De- 
partment of  Education  which  is  long 
overdue  and  should  be  passed  without 
further  argimient. 

It  was  almost  1  year  ago  that  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
what  I  considered  a  serious  deficiency  in 
our  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tional programs.  Along  with  my  ad- 
monition that  the  Congress  had  been 
remiss  in  its  obligations,  I  introduced 
corrective  legislation.  I  was  privileged, 
at  that  time,  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Congressman  Melvin  Laird,  and  my 
good  friend,  a  revered  Member  of  this 
House,  the  late  Congressman  John  E. 
Pogarty.  Had  John  been  permitted  to 
live  he  would  have  Joined  his  good  name 
to  the  effort  which  Congressman  Laird 
and  I  are  continuing  in  this  Congress, 
that  of  providing  meaningful  Instruction 
to  our  schoolchildren  as  to  the  true  and 
correct  facts  about  health,  enabling  them 
to  better  cope  with  the  torrent  of  vested 
Interest  advertising  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  throughout  their  lives. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  Members 
for  a  lengthy  reiteration  of  the  evidence 
which  fully  substantiates  my  contention. 
A  complete  account  of  both  the  problem 
and  the  remedial  action  which  I  have 
proposed  in  H.R.  7678  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  22, 
1967.  But  in  pressing  my  objective  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  provisions  of  HJR. 
10943,  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
while  I  do  not  Intend  to  propose  any 
amendment  appropriate  to  this  point  I 
wish  to  make  my  own  view  clear  as  to 
the  intent  of  a  provision  of  this  bill  which 
affects  directly  the  needed  objective.  Sec- 
tion 531  lb)  (1 )  provides  assistance  for  the 
training  or  the  retraining  of  instructors 
of  courses  generally  taught  in  school  and 
I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  al- 
though the  health  Instruction  generally 
taught  is  grossly  Inadequate,  I  do  not 
view  the  language  of  the  bill  ss  a  man- 
date to  continue  this  farce  where  out- 
dated information  must  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  neither  want  nor  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  meaningful  health  in- 
struction. In  my  opinion  funds  available 
under  section  531(b)(1)  must  be  directed 
to  the  training  and  retraining  of  teach- 
ers who  will  be  enabled  to  provide  to  our 
Khoolchildren  scientific  health  facts,  the 


latest  knowledge,  with  no  distortion  and 
no  biases,  about  liielr  own  and  their  com- 
munity health.  In  this  day  of  seemingly 
insurmountable  commimi^  health  prob- 
lems such  as  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  and  highway 
safety,  to  cite  but  a  few,  how  else  can  we 
expect  the  next  generation  to  make  other 
than  the  sorry  record  we  have  made? 
Without  the  opportunity  to  learn  how 
will  they  be  enabled  to  best  protect  their 
own  healUi? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

GOODELL]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  In  its  present  form 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE],  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
[Mr.  Perkins],  and  others  who  have 
done  the  work  in  resolving  many  of  the 
problems  that  confronted  us  in  the  past, 
in  our  viewpoint,  with  reference  to  the 
Teachers  Corps.  It  is  a  good  product  with 
which  they  have  come  forth,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  hi  behalf 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  be- 
hEilf  of  myself  and  eight  of  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  HJl.  10943.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

We  support  and  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation  which  we  believe  will  strengthen 
and  consolidate  existing  Federal  programs 
of  assistance  for  teacher  training  while  pre- 
serving State,  local,  and  private  initiative 
and  control  in  their  administration. 

BnX    lUElXECTS    RKPtJBLICAN    VIEWS 

This  legislation  has  been  drastically  al- 
tered In  committee — consistent  with  the 
views  of  BepubUcan  members — and  no  longer 
concentrates  wide  discretionary  powers  In 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  proposed  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  following 
major  changes  were  made  In  the  administra- 
tion proposal: 

(1)  The  Teacher  Corps  will  no  longer  In- 
volve national  recruitment,  selection,  or  en- 
rollment, or  assignment  of  members  without 
State  approval,  or  Federal  dictation  of  the 
terms  of  their  training. 

(2)  Proposed  new  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  arrange  for  teacher  institutes 
and  other  Insenrlce  training  through  grants 
and  contracts  with  a  wide  variety  of  private 
profit  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, or  directly  with  local  school  districts 
without  consulting  the  States,  was  deleted, 
and  the  bill  now  provides  a  desirable  flexi- 
bility In  arrangements  for  Inservlce  and  pre- 
servlce  training  without  giving  carte  blanche 
authority  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 

(3)  A  new  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
to  help  meet  emergency  teacher  shortage 
situations,  with  complete  administration 
through  State  educational  agencies,  was  de- 
signed In  the  subcommittee  with  unanimous 
Republican  support. 

(4)  Propoeed  new  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  (completely  at  his  dis- 
cretion) "developmental"  grants  to  under- 
graduate teacher  training  Institutions,  and 
to  graduate  schools  without  any  relation  to 
fellowship  awards,  was  deleted  since  It  gave 
unwarranted  power  to  the  Commissioner. 

(5)  "Open-ended"  authorizations  were 
deleted  throughout  the  bill  and  reasonable 
authorlzatlona  were  subatltuted;   the  huge 


authorization  for  teacher  fellowships — moat 
of  which  was  not  requested  In  the  current 
budget — was  reduced  to  accommodate  new 
programs  without  unduly  Increasing  the  ov- 
eraU  authorizations  for  the  existing  pro- 
grams. 

At  numerous  other  points  minor  but 
worthwhile  changes  were  made  In  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  define  and  narrow 
administrative  powers. 

TKK  NEW.  LOCALLT  CONTROLLED  TEACHER  CORPS 

The  Teacher  Corps  as  authorized  In  this 
bill  Is  a  program  which  most  Republican 
members  can  conscientiously,  and  even  en- 
thusiastically, support.  Most  of  us  had  vlgcw- 
ously  opposed  a  National  Teacher  Corps 
which  was  recrtiited,  selected,  enrolled,  and 
training  criteria  established,  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  UJ3.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, with  100  percent  Federal  financing, 
and  operated  in  local  schools  without  State 
approval.  We  opposed  an  elite  guard  of  Fed- 
eral teachers  under  any  circumstances. 

The  program  will  no  longer  have  any  of 
these  characteristics.  Even  the  word  "Na- 
tional" is  struck  from  Its  title.  Recruitment, 
selection,  and  even  enrollment  will  not  be 
the  exclusive  province  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Arrangements  for  training  will  be 
made  by  the  same  agencies  or  by  the  State 
educational  agencies.  Teacher  Corps  "teams" 
will  be  made  available  to  local  schools  only 
with  the  approved  of  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agencies,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  required  to  pay  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  services  rendered,  and 
all  such  costs  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

The  authority  of  the  Conunlssloner  of 
Education  will  be  limited  to  rendering  tech- 
nical services  upon  request  and  making  In- 
formation about  the  Corps  avaUable  to  the 
public. 

This  Is  a  complete  change  from  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  In  operation  this  last 
year,  and  we  are  confident  that  had  these 
suggestions  been  followed  In  the  first  place 
there  would  never  have  been  a  controversy 
over  the  Teacher  Corps.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  plight  of  Inner  city  and 
Isolated  rviral  schools,  and  this  bill  provides 
a  practical,  proven  means  of  helping  to  up- 
grade these  schools  Without  turning  them 
into  Federal  installations. 

We  believe  that  these  Republican-spon- 
sored amendments  to  the  Teacher  Corps  ex- 
emplify truly  creative  federalism  which  the 
administration  would  be  well  advised  to 
adopt  as  a  pattern  for  other  legislation. 
Creativity  stems  from  a  genuine  partnership 
in  solving  problems — not  from  "carrot  and 
stick"  domination  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CONSOLTOATION  OT  TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Elsenhower  administration  recognized 
the  virgent  necessity  of  continuous  upgrad- 
ing of  teacher  skills  and  education  to  keep 
pace  with  advances  In  knowledge.  A  small, 
but  proven  pilot  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  of  teacher  Institutes  for 
math  and  science  teachers  was  expanded  Into 
a  major  effort,  and  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  added  authority  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  arrange  similar  traln- 
mg  for  teachers  of  modem  foreign  languages 
and  for  school  counseling  and  guidance  per- 
sonnel. These  NDEA  categories  have  since 
been  expanded  to  Include  various  other  cate- 
gories of  Instruction  as  well  as  school  li- 
brarians and  teachers  specializing  In  helping 
deprived  children.  This  has  been  a  sound 
program  and  the  educational  contribution 
has  been  one  In  which  Republicans  can  take 
great  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  apparent  that,  to 
reserve  balance  in  the  total  education  pro- 
gram and  to  meet  additional  needs  of  school 
personnel  for  such  training,  the  advantages 
of  this  program  should  be  available  to  a 
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much  wider  spectrum  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educators  Several  of  us  proposed 
elimination  of  categories  in  the  NDEA  2 
years  ago  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  but 
were  unable  to  act  because  of  a  technical 
parliamentary  situation.  The  bi:i  under  con- 
sideration accomplishes  this  desirable  pur- 
pose without  giving  unnecessary  new  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  reported  bill,  however,  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  wide-open  administration 
proposal,  which  would  have  empowered  the 
UJ3.  Commissioner  to  arrange  for  any  type 
of  training,  for  any  school  personnel,  by  any 
public  or  private,  profit  or  nonproflt  agency 
or  organization.  We  regarded  this  proposal 
as  a  blank  check  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
It  has  been  eaectlvely  reworHed  at  our  in- 
sistence so  that  the  Commlseioner  may  make 
arrangements  for  training  only  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  (local  school  districts 
only  after  consulutlon  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency),  and  the  t>pe  of  training 
has  been  limited  to  substantial  programs. 

Since  this  authorization  Is  not  effective 
until  flacal  1969.  at  the  expiration  of  the 
authority  for  NDEA  institutes.  It  Is  intended 
to  conaolldate  that  authority  within  It.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  desirable  step  toward 
the  conaolldatlon  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams which  we  have  long  advocated. 

TWO    NEW    PROCHAMS 

The  bill  authorizes  a  pro-am  of  Inservlce 
training  for  college  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators similar  to  the  lnstlt\itps  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  personnel,  but  specifical- 
ly prohibiting  any  overlapping  cf  title  IV 
NDEA  fellowships  for  college  teachers.  We 
believe  that  this  Is  a  logical  development  of 
our  total  effort  to  assist  In  upgr.-idlng  educa- 
tion and  a  desirable  extension  r*  Federal 
assistance.  The  burden  of  assuring  con- 
tinued progress  In  our  society  falls  squarely 
upon  our  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
entire  educational  structure,  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  anchored  upon  the  excellence  of  these 
Institutions. 

Another  progr.-.m.  rounding  out  the  total 
assistance  offered  to  Improve  teaching  In 
our  schools,  was  stigg^sted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommitt<'e  on  Speci.il  Education. 
It  authorizes  gn'.nts  to  the  States,  with  ccm- 
plete  admlnlstrat.on  at  the  State  level 
through  a  State  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  for  asil.slance  to  !(x;al 
school  dUtrlcts  In  overcrmlng  emergency 
teacher  shortages  We  approve  both  the  pur- 
pose of  this  prcgram  and  the  administra- 
tive structure  which  guarantees  complete 
State  and  local  control  over  the  funds  pro- 
vided. Th's  Is  the  structure  which  most  of 
us  have  diligently  sougiu  to  preserve  In  all 
programs  of  Pedernl  aid  to  State«  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Its  Inclusion  In  this  bill  Is 
another  victory  for  those  who— ^urUlke  the 
administration — seek  to  preserve  State  and 
local  control  of  our  schools 

REASONABLE    APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZATIONS 

The  bill  does  authorize  Increases  'n  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
over  those  authorized  In  existing  acts  for 
fiscal  1968.  Through  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing programs  (the  I9fl8  authorization  for  title 
XI  teacher  institutes  Is  S50  million t  and  a 
reduction  of  the  authorization  for  teacher 
fellowships  (1968  authorization  Is  i275  mil- 
lion), a  little  over  »10  million  Is  added  In 
1969  and  $107  million  Is  added  In  1970  These 
additional  authorizations  accommodate  both 
the  new  programs  and  expansion  of  existing 
programs 

These  authorizations  represent  the 
amounts  the  administration  anticipates  re- 
questing, and  were  substituted  for  the  "open- 
ended"  authorizations  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  urge  the  OfBce  of  Education  to  exer- 
cise restraint  In  utilizing  expanded  training 


authority  and  to  begin  to  adhere  to  some 
.'-ease  of  prion Ues  of  need.  We  Intend  to  keep 
a  close  watch  over  the  administration  of 
these  programs 

SUMMARY 

Our  firm  piu-pose  la  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  t-i  assist  oisr  college  and 
universities  and  our  State  and  local  school 
.systenxs  In  a  continuous  procets  of  Improving 
both  the  quality  tnd  the  availability  of  edu- 
cation, but  wlthm  the  framework  of  State. 
liicil.  and  Institutional  control  of  both  the 
actual  administration  of  education  and  of 
its  declslonmakln':;  process.  W'e  do  not  believe 
It  Is  desirable,  either,  to  replace  the  major 
financial  responsibility  of  these  non-Federal 
agencies  for  educat.i.  n.il  training;  the  Fed- 
eral effort  should  be  supportive  and  supple- 
mentary— not  preemptive. 

Tlie  bill  as  rep^-rted  by  our  committee, 
while  not  a  perfect  Instrxament  from  our 
point  of  view,  fits  these  purposes.  We  urge  Ita 
cn;ictment 

Wn-LiAM  H  Ay  RES. 

Albeht  H.  Quie. 

Ckas.  Goodell. 

Alphonzo  Bfll. 

John   N     Erlenborn, 

John  Dellenback. 

Marvin  L    Esch. 

EOWIN  D-  ESHtEMAN. 
WlLUAM  A.  STEIGBR. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutt-o  to  the  geiUicman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rtiiil. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
10943  '.vhich.  among  other  things,  con- 
tains a  long  overdue  and  .sitjniflcant  ex- 
tension of  the  Teachers  Corps.  I  am  glad 
that  the  authorizations  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  lev  fi.scal  years  1968.  1969.  and 
1970  are  finally  coming  to  the  flior.  al- 
bf  it  some  5  days  before  the  present  legis- 
lation is  due  to  expire. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  last 
month,  any  further  drlay  now  would  be 
highly  unfortunate  The  Teachers  Corps 
should  have  been  assi-rnin'^  contracts 
w.th  universities  for  the  training  of  Corps 
members  this  spring  and  this  summer 
School  district  budgets  and  plans  for  next 
year  are  now  being  put  in  final  forms. 
Rfport.s  in  recent  days  indicate  that  the 
uncertainty  abiut  future  funduiP  has  re- 
sulted m  many  members  leaving  the 
Teacliers  Corps  in  order  to  obtain  secure 
positions  for  next  fall  Funds  f,,r  this  and 
all  educational  proKrams.  I  believe— and 
I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject— should  obviously 
be  available  early  in  the  calendar  year 
and  no  later  than  April  1  These  reports 
reflect  a  loss  of  talent  of  dedicated  and 
concerned  young  men  and  women  who. 
in  their  own  vvays.  have  made  a  major 
impact  on  many  ghetto  and  rural  areas 
across  the  country'.  In  particular,  the 
Teachers  Corps  represents  the  kind  of  in- 
novation which  is  imperative  If  urban 
public  education  is  to  re.spcnd  to  the  im- 
mense challenges  facing  our  city  schools 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  point  now 
is  that  the  Congress  pass  this  bill 
promptly  and  that  sufficient  appropria- 
tions be  made  to  enable  a  meaningful 
program  to  get  moving  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  supplemen- 


tal appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  now  public  law.  contains  a  mere 
$3.8  million  for  the  Teachers  Corps — and 
that  sum  is  contingent  upon  the  passage 
of  the  1968  authorization.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be,  the  Congress  will  uphold  its 
commitment  and  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorizations in  this  legislation — $33  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  $46  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $56  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  inception  of 
tliis  program,  the  Congress  has  not 
shown  full  and  prompt  support  for  the 
Teachers  Corps.  No  funds  were  author- 
ized In  Its  first  year  of  operation  and 
only  $7.5  million  out  of  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $65  million  was  provided  for 
this  fiscal  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  by  our 
votes  today  we  will  put  an  end  to  that 
less-than-distinguished  record  and  indi- 
cate clearly  our  backing  of  the  Teachers 
Corps.  No  program  has  a  chance  to 
launch  meaningful  projects  If  its  fund- 
ing is  inadequate  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  Congress  is  halfhearted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal 
amendment  to  the  Teachers  Corps  that 
this  legislation  proposes  would  make 
local  educational  agencies  and  colleges 
and  universities  responsible  for  the  re- 
cruitment, selection,  and  enrollment  of 
Teachers  Corps  members.  In  addition, 
State  education  agencies  must  approve 
arrangements  for  training  of  Teachers 
Corps  members  as  well  as  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  request  for  a  Teachers 
Corps  team. 

While  there  are  clear  arguments  that 
may  be  made  In  favor  of  these  local  re- 
cruitment procedures,  and  one  must 
hope  they  will  be  shown  to  be  accurate, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Teachers  Corps  was  to  recruit 
young  men  and  women  of  ability  na- 
tionally to  go  into  disadvantaged  areas 
because  certain  localities  either  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  the  recruiting 
themselves. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
should  give  this  ever>'  trust,  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  be  prepared  to  return 
to  or  make  provision  for  national  re- 
cruitment in  those  Instances  in  which 
local  recruitment  fails  to  prove  effective 
and  in  which  it  is  clear  that  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  localities — and 
States  in  the  case  of  training  and  place- 
ment of  Teachers  Corps  members — are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
plicit intent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  all 
disadvantaged  children. 

Further,  this  bill  would  establish  four 
teacher  recruitment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  make  certain  modifica- 
tions in  existing  programs  under  that 
title.  It  is  estimated  that  some  900.000 
new  secondary  school  teachers  and  925,- 
000  new  kindergarten  and  elementary 
teachers  may  be  needed  by  1975. 

The  programs  established  under  this 
legislation  hold  promise  for  keeping  up 
with  this  demand,  as  well  as  for  meeting 
the  Eicute  teacher  shortage  that  Is  al- 
ready affecting  many  communities — as 
was  clear  when  school  opened  last  fall- 
These  four  programs  are — 
First.  Grants  and  contracts  for  the 
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purpose  of  attracting  qualified  persons 
to  the  field  of  education:  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  public  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations would  be  eligible  for  grants 
from  the  Commissioner  to  "identify 
capable  youth  In  secondary  schools  who 
may  be  interested  in  a  career  in  educa- 
tion and  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
educational  programs  which  will  prepare 
them  for  careers  in  education."  Recruit- 
ing programs  would  also  be  established 
to  encourage  former  teachers  to  return 
to  the  active  practice  of  their  profession. 
Second.  Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  experiencing  critical  shortages 
of  teachers  to  carry  out  programs  to  at- 
tract and  qualify  teachers  and  teachers 
aides:  States  may  receive  grants  to  at- 
tract persons  to  return  to  teaching  with 
the  assistance  of  short-term  training 
institutes.  One-third  of  the  funds  may 
be  used  to  establish  programs  for  the 
training  of  teachers  aides.  This  series  of 
grants  may  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
pressing  need  in  many  areas  for  full- 
time  teachers  as  well  as  for  aides  whose 
experience  with  children  can  make  them 
valued  assistants  in  many  aspects  of  in- 
dividual instruction  and  group 
supervision. 

Third.  Grants  and  contracts  to  pro- 
vide advanced  training  and  retraining — 
preservlce  and  inservlce — for  personnel 
serving  in  programs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education:  Short-term  pro- 
grams may  be  established  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  advanced 
training  and  retraining  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Including  pre- 
school and  vocational  training.  This  sec- 
tion would  replace  sections  of  titles  V 
and  XI  of  NDEA  which  now  provide 
advanced  training  Institutes  in  certain 
specified  subjects.  The  new  program 
would  remove  the  categorical  limita- 
tions— although  the  committee  intends 
that  certain  broad  subjects  be  stressed — 
and  expand  the  training  offered  to  In- 
clude preservlce  and  inservlce  as  well  as 
ad<anced.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  training  programs  for  teachers 
of  vocational  education. 

Fourth.  Fellowships,  traineeships.  insti- 
tutes, and  preservlce  and  inservlce  train- 
ing for  personnel  serving  as  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, or  educational  specialists: 
Grants  and  contracts  will  be  made  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  pro- 
grams to  prepare  persons  in  these  fields. 
If  we  are  to  accommodate — with  a  high 
standard  of  quality — the  large  Influx  of 
college  students — which  Is  expected  to 
double  the  present  enrollment  by  1970 
and  triple  by  1985 — well- trained  profes- 
sional and  administrative  personnel  are 
essential.  In  particular,  junior  colleges — 
whose  enrollment  is  expected  to  double 
by  1974 — require  staff  who  can  creatively 
make  use  of  this  new  and  unique  form 
of  education  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
students.  Moreover,  their  diverse  aca- 
demic curricula  can  provide  the  frame- 
work for  many  of  the  programs  contem- 
plated by  this  section  of  the  act. 

A  total  of  $144  million,  earmarked  for 
the  specific  programs,  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion for  these  new  projects.  Some  $196 


million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Hopefully,  the  year  leadtime  thus  pro- 
vided win  result  in  well-planned  and 
meaningful  programs  that  are  sufficiently 
funded. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Esch]. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  HJR.  10943. 

TTils  bill  deals  exclusively  with  the 
recruitment,  preparation,  and  inservlce 
training  of  teachers  and  other  key  edu- 
cational personnel.  For  this  reason.  It 
may  well  be  the  single  most  important 
education  bill  in  this  Congress,  because 
it  gets  to  the  central  core  of  all  educa- 
tional problems.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  private  foun- 
dations, universities,  and  a  host  of  other 
agencies  have  produced  voluminous 
studies  of  our  schools  in  all  their  rela- 
tionships to  our  society  and  to  the  proc- 
ess of  social  change,  and  virtually  every 
such  study,  either  explicitly  or  by  nec- 
essary implication,  has  concluded  that 
the  classroom  teacher  is  the  single  most 
vital  factor  in  education. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  truly  an  edu- 
cated Individual,  if  the  teacher  does  not 
possess  the  skills  of  the  profession,  or  If 
the  teacher  is  unprepared  to  cope  with 
special  problems  of  children  which  may 
present  enormous  obstacles  to  learning, 
then  the  whole  educational  system  falls 
at  that  point.  This  is  a  simple  truth,  but 
one  with  profoimd  implications  for  both 
public  policy  and  educational  planning, 
and  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  The 
education  and  training  of  teachers  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of 
education. 

We  need  onl^  to  recognize  this  to  also 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  in  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  area  of  public  policy. 
The  responsibility  for  setting  teacher 
qualifications  and  for  providing  their 
formal  and  informal  preparation,  and 
for  their  recruitment  and  placement  In 
the  schools,  is  diffused  among  a  wide 
range  of  Institutions.  Certain  require- 
ments are  set  by  State  law,  some  by  pro- 
fessional associations,  others  by  local 
boards  of  education,  and  still  others  by 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  There  is 
great  resistance  to  any  overt  Federal  in- 
trusion into  these  areas  of  responsibility, 
and  I  think  quite  properly  so.  The  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
supportive  of  those  who  bear  the  basic 
responsibility  for  teacher  education. 
There  are  those  high  in  the  Federal  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  counsels  of 
government  who  are  anxious — over- 
anxious, in  my  Judgment — ^to  mandate 
change  in  line  with  their  own  views  of 
the  requirements  for  successful  teaching 
in  a  changing  educational  environment. 
They  tend  to  see  the  Federal  agencies  not 
as  political  instrumentalities  subject  to 
all  the  weaknesses  and  dangers  of  po- 
litical instrumentalities,  but  rather  as 
giant  private  foundations  supported 
through  fortunate  circumstance  by  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  reject  this  view,  however  well  meaning, 
sincere  and  able  the  Federal  officials  may 
be. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  with  this 
legislation.  It  was  hammered  out  line  by 


line  in  our  Special  Education  Subcom- 
mittee in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  con- 
tinued and  substantial  Federal  support 
for  teacher  education  without  giving  un- 
necessary administrative  discretion  to 
Federal  officials.  It  carefully  preserves 
the  crucial  decisionmaking  powers  for 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
for  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
where  they  rest  by  law  and  custom  and 
where  they  properly  belong. 

We  do  have  a  large  task  to  accomplish 
in  up-grading  teacher  education  and  In 
helping  great  numbers  of  teachers  to  be 
effective  In  very  difficult  school  environ- 
ments. But  there  is  no  single  solution 
or  any  single  "best"  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  this  job  should  be  accom- 
plished. The  literature  and  related  ex- 
perience in  this  field  suggest  that  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn  about  how  to 
bring  about  the  most  effective  classroom 
teaching  in  widely  varied  circumstances, 
and  that  experimentation  and  improvi- 
sation will  continue  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill  can  make  an  important  contribution 
to  that  process,  without  freezing  it  Into 
any  mold  of  centrally  conceived  "solu- 
tions." 

We  know  that  with  continuous  ad- 
vances In  both  knowledge  and  the  tech- 
niques of  conveying  knowledge,  short- 
term  and  inservlce  training  for  teachers 
is  a  continuous  need.  This  bill  broadens 
the  scope  of  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram of  teacher  Institutes  which  have 
been  conducted  since  1959  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

We  know  that  infusions  of  new  ideas, 
fresh  enthusiasm,  and  dedication  are 
needed  in  those  schools  which  must  deal 
with  overwhelming  concentrations  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  children.  This 
bill  authorizes  a  Teachers  Corps  as  a 
project  testing  one  method  of  providing 
this  infusion  of  talent,  and  very  carefully 
divorced  from  any  suggestion  of  Federal 
control  or  identification  as  a  Federal 
corps  of  teachers. 

We  know  that  special  help  must  be 
available  to  school  districts  which  face- 
often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly — a 
crippling  shortage  of  teachers.  This  bUl 
authorizes  grants  to  the  States,  under 
complete  State  and  local  administration, 
in  accordance  with  State-devised  plans, 
to  assist  in  meeting  such  emergencies. 

And  we  know  that,  increasingly,  teach- 
ers require  education  beyond  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  to  be  prepared  ad- 
equately to  cope  with  Increasingly 
complex  subject  matter.  This  biU  con- 
tinues the  program  of  teacher  fellow- 
ships Initiated  2  years  ago.  It  also  au- 
thorizes special  programs  for  training 
college  and  imiversity  personnel  to  deal 
with  the  growing  complexities  of  college 
administration. 

Finally,  by  consolidating  these  pro- 
grams within  a  single  legislative  frame- 
work, and  by  concentrating  advisory  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  Presidential-level 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment, this  bill  moves  us  toward  a  long- 
needed  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
In  this  field.  In  time,  I  trust  a  short  time, 
the  bewildering  array  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  consolidated 
and  simplified  in  their  administration. 
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This  bill  represents  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  H.R. 
10943  is  a  constructive  and  carefully 
drawn  bill  directed  to  a  vital  objective.  I 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  bill.  H.R. 
10943. 1  shall  not  offer  any  amendments 
to  the  bill  and  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  It 
as  it  is  presently  written. 

As  I  mentioned  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
committee.  If  I  were  going  to  write  this 
I  would  not  write  It  identically  to  the 
way  it  is  now.  But  we  do  not  always  have 
our  way  completely,  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  written  it  Identical  to  its  present 
language. 

However,  a  compromise  was  reached. 
I  believe  that  when  such  a  compromise 
Is  reached,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  enact  the  legislation  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  here  so  that  it  can 
go  on  to  the  other  body  and  be  enacted 
into  law. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  for 
substantial  progress  in  our  preparation 
of  teachers  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
need,  not  only  so  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, but  with  respect  also  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  Instruction  in  our 
schools. 

The  Teachers  Corps  has  the  greatest 
prominence  here  because  of  the  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  it  in  the  past. 

It  still  carries  the  name  "Teachers 
Corps'*  even  though  the  adjective  "na- 
tional" was  dropped,  and  there  may  be  a 
visceral  reaction  from  some  people  when 
they  hear  the  name  "Teachers  Corps  " 

I  must  admit  that  because  of  the  bat- 
tles we  fought  in  the  last  Congress  and 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Congress,  I  still 
have  some  reaction  when  I  hear  the 
name. 

However,  as  It  Is  presently  drafted,  I 
believe  that  I  can  support  It  and  support 
It  strongly.  For  this  reason  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  bit  picayune  for  me  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  change  the  name  of  the 
program. 

After  all,  I  will  not  make  any  fuss 
about  that  name  being  attached  to  the 
legislation. 

I  noted  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, when  he  was  testifying  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  body,  mentioned 
that  there  were  changes  In  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  he  felt  that  they  could  live 
with  it  and  that  It  was  worked  out  In  co- 
operation between  himself  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Corps,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
members  of  our  committee. 

He  mentioned  In  his  comments  that 
local  educational  agencies  would  be  given 
the  responsibility  of  recruiting  and  se- 
lecting and  enrolling  Teachers  Corps 
members,  but  he  left  out  one  group — the 
institutions  of  higher  education  that 
share  this  responsibility  under  the  bill. 

There  are  two  groups,  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  I  would  expect  in 
most  instances  the  two  groups  would  re- 
cruit and  select  and  enroll  Teachers 
Corps  members  in  a  cooperative 
arrangement. 

But  if  anyone  has  that  sole  responsi- 


bility, it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

He  lists  a  number  of  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  Teachers  Corps. 

A  number  of  them  were  administration 
amendments  such  as  the  requirement 
that  State  educational  agencies  be  re- 
quired to  approve  local  education  agency 
requests. 

We  stanaardized  the  subsistence  or 
stipend  pay  for  teacher  Interns  at  $75  a 
week  plus  $15  for  each  dependent  which 
is  consistent  with  Federal  fellowship 
programs. 

The  recommendations  they  made  to 
tighten  It  up  included  dropping  the  word 
"national, '  auid  they  also  recommended 
authority  to  use  Teachers  Corps  teams 
with  migrant  children  and  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  the  Indian  chil- 
dren In  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  made  some  other  changes.  One 
would  require  the  local  educational 
agency  to  pay  what  it  can  according  to 
its  ability  for  the  compensation  of  In- 
terns and  of  master  teachers  while  serv- 
ing In  school. 

Whatever  amount  is  appropriated,  this 
will  enable  the  money  that  we  authorize 
to  go  much  further  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  local  school  did  not  pay  a 
share  of  it,  and  In  no  case,  except  for 
extreme  poverty  in  a  school  system, 
should  the  Federal  share  be  more  than 
90  percent. 

There  was  also  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  the  curriculum  for  Teachers 
Corps  interns  The  curriculum  will  be 
developed  by  the  local  Institution  of 
higher  learning. 

In  the  past  the  Teachers  Corps  was  at 
least  purported  to  have  had  as  one  of 
its  purposes  the  task  of  bringing  new 
people  into  the  teaching  profession,  in- 
dividuals who  had,  during  their  bacca- 
laureate years,  not  planned  to  go  Into 
the  teaching  profession  but  later,  be- 
cause of  the  Teachers  Corps  and  other 
reasons,  have  been  stimulated  to  pursue 
this  profession.  The  program  will  no 
longer  be  limited  to  such  individuals,  but 
may  include  people  who  are  presently 
teaching,  but  who  are  not  dealing  with 
the  special  problems  of  the  culturally 
and  socially  deprived. 

Also  there  was  the  amendment  which 
was  originated  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  which  I  think  was  an  excellent 
suggestion,  relating  to  the  inclusion  of 
students  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 
undergraduate  study,  making  them  al.so 
eligible  for  teaching  internships  I  think 
all  of  this  will  enable  this  program  to  be 
conducted  for  three  purposes,  as  I  look  at 
it:  First,  to  bring  additional  people  into 
the  teaching  profession:  second,  to  give 
special  training  to  culturally  deprived 
children:  third,  to  use  the  Intern  method 
of  training 

I  l)elleve  it  is  extremely  Important  that 
the  Teachers  Corps  be  part  of  the 
Teacher  Professional  Development  Act, 
so  It  can  be  considered  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. 

Using  the  intern  method  of  training 
may  be  wise  in  other  programs  as  well, 
and  not  be  confined  merely  to  prepar- 


ing teachers  for  the  culturally-  and  so- 
cially-deprived. It  ought  to  be  expanded 
If  that  Is  the  case. 

Also  the  move  toward  the  consolidation 
of  the  teacher  training  program  imder 
one  title  is  wise.  In  blocking  them  to- 
gether, the  Congress  will  be  able  to  look 
at  them  as  one  title,  and  therefore  more 
easily  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
these  programs  that  is  necessary. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  word  about  the 
warning  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn]  that  this  committee 
studied  thoroughly  the  legislation  that 
was  presented  before  us,  and  we  did  re- 
move the  loose  and  indefinitely-defined 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  We  intentionally  re- 
moved that,  and  I  believe  we  have 
strengthened  the  legislation  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
institutions  ui  higher  learning,  the  States 
under  State  plans,  and  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

It  was  Intentional  that  the  program  of 
undergraduate  development  grants  be 
dropped  from  the  act.  It  was  Intentional 
that  the  authority  to  contract  with  non- 
profit agencies.  Including  professional 
and  scholarly  associations,  be  dropped 
from  the  act. 

It  was  not  a  hsisty  consideration  that 
was  given  to  tills  legislation,  but  very 
thorough  and  studious  consideration,  and 
this  is  the  result  we  arrived  it — with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  the  amount  of 
money.  We  asked  the  administration 
what  they  would  be  asking  for  In  1968, 
1969,  and  1970.  As  you  note  from  the 
committee  report,  there  is  no  additional 
money  asked  for  in  1968.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars additional  Is  authorized  in  1969  be- 
cause of  the  plans  for  the  reduction  In 
the  authorization  for  fellowships  and  an 
increase  In  some  new  programs.  For  1970, 
there  is  $107  million  In  additional  au- 
thorizations. However,  we  did  not  ask  the 
administration  to  come  up  and  give  us 
the  kind  of  llne-by-Une  evaluation  of 
how  they  would  spend  the  money,  such  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  do. 
Therefore,  for  myself,  I  would  say  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  still  has 
the  responsibility  to  do  that  sort  of  de- 
tailed analysis.  We  have  not  assimied 
their  responsibility  at  all.  But  these  au- 
thorizations are  "in  the  ball  park"  in 
which  we  are  willing  to  go  with  respect  to 
the  levels  of  funding  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  In  the  leg- 
islation, I  am  convinced,  will  enable  us 
to  bring  new  people  Into  the  teaching 
profession.  I  think  there  are  some  new 
ideas  incorporated  in  this  legislation  that 
will  prove  to  be  Rood.  It  will  strengthen 
the  ability  to  bring  people  into  the  teach- 
ing profession,  which  is  necessary  If  we 
are  to  give  every  young  person  In  this 
country  an  opportunity  for  education 
commensurate  with  his  ability. 

If  we  do  this,  I  think  it  will  pay  off  in 
dividends  and  rewards  which  are  worth- 
while for  the  expenditures  we  make  In 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10943. 
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I  commend  the  able  and  dedicated 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  for  her  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  efforts  and  their 
help  in  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  which  vastly  improved 
this  bill. 

The  Teachers  Corps  is  needed.  The 
Teachers  Corps  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  incor- 
porated into  the  Teachers  Corps  by  the 
House  subcommittee  have  vastly  im- 
proved the  bill. 

Previously,  the  Teachers  Corps  was  the 
sort  of  program  that  could  ultimately 
lead  to  Federal  control  of  local  school 
systems. 

Now  with  the  amendments  attached, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  local  autonomy 
and  the  possibility  of  Federal  interven- 
tion seems  remote.  Recruiting  and  place- 
ment of  Teachers  Corps  interns  is  now 
the  function  of  the  local  school  district. 

Corpsmen  were  previously  paid  as 
much  as  any  beginning  teacher — quite  a 
large  amount  for  a  teacher-trainee  who 
does  not  even  have  his  certificate.  Now, 
an  amendment  provides  that  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  Intern  is  given  the  traditional 
fellowship  stipend  of  $75  per  week — an 
amount  more  in  line  with  student  sub- 
sistence. 

There  are  many  beneficial  effects  this 
little  program  could  have  on  our  educa- 
tional system — especially  in  those  areas 
where  it  needs  help  the  most. 

There  are  too  few  dedicated  teachers 
in  poverty  area  schools.  Those  assigned 
the  less  desirable  schools  are  either  In- 
experienced young  teachers,  or  older  re- 
jects, passed  over  for  the  better  assign- 
ments. The  system  of  assigning  the  more 
experienced  teachers  to  the  wealthier 
schools  has  left  the  slums  schools  in  crit- 
ically short  supply  of  dedicated  teach- 
ers. It  is  this  gap  that  the  Teachers  Corps 
fills.  Young  corpsmen  are  not  repelled 
by  the  ugliness  of  the  slum  school  so 
much  as  they  are  challenged  to  "reach" 
the  Incredibly  cynical  youngsters  who 
populate  our  inner  city  and  rural  slum 
areas. 

While  corpsmen  fill  the  teacher  gap 
in  the  slum  areas,  they  also  fill  a  com- 
munications gap  between  the  university 
and  the  local  school  system.  As  part- 
time  teachers,  part-time  students,  corps- 
men  have  awakened  teacher-college 
faculties  to  some  of  the  realities  of  the 
slum  school  situation.  And  as  a  result, 
colleges  are  developing  special  programs 
geared  to  training  their  students  to  teach 
children  of  the  poor,  and  to  cope  with 
the  unusual  sociological  conditions  that 
make  teaching  the  pool  so  difficult. 

The  Corps  has  recruited  into  teaching 
individuals  who  might  never  have  con- 
sidered teaching  as  a  career.  And  it  has 
encouraged  teachers  to  specialize  in 
teaching  the  underprivileged. 

There  remains  some  kinks  in  the  pro- 
gram that  I  feel  can  be  ironed  out  with 
experience.  It  is  not  perfect.  But  it  has 


already  shown  promise  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  in  developing 
new  teaching  methods,  recruiting  teach- 
ers to  the  weaker  areas  In  our  public 
school  systems,  and  equalizing  the  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The  Teachers  Corps  has  earned  my 
full  support.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  biU  H.R.  10943.  I 
want  to  state  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  on  the'^ubcommittee  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  commend 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  support  in  bringing  about  a 
compromise  of  the  title  in  question.  I  am 
sure  that  as  a  result  of  the  give  and  take 
we  had  in  the  subcommittee,  we  avoided 
a  floor  fight  which  could  have  seriously 
impaired  the  teacher  training. and  re- 
cruitment program.  I  commend  espe- 
cially the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Gr£en],  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  about  this  com- 
promise. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
innovations  contained  in  H.R.  10943. 

First.  Section  503  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
appraise  the  Nation's  existing  and  future 
educational  personnel  needs  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet 
these  needs.  This  is  more  than  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  present  pro- 
grams but  a  tailoring  of  programs  to 
meet  the  future.  This  bill  represents  a 
heroic  attempt  to  meet  the  present  criti- 
cal teacher  shortage.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  do  more  than  an  adequate  Job,  we 
must  plan  for  the  future.  Planning  for 
the  future  requires  a  study  of  future 
needs.  Therefore,  this  bill  not  only  meets 
the  needs  of  today  but  offers  hope  for 
tomorrow. 

Second.  Section  504(a)  (8)  encourages 
artists,  craftsmen,  artisans,  scientists, 
and  persons  from  other  professions  and 
vocations  and  homemakers  to  imdertake 
teaching  or  related  assigmnents  on  a 
part-time  basis  or  for  temporary  periods. 
This  is  a  unique  calling  forth  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  to  meet  the 
teacher  shortage.  By  this  provision,  vari- 
ous members  of  the  community  will  be 
able  to  teach  at  the  local  school  on  a 
part-time  basis;  lawyers  could  teach  his- 
tory, doctors  biology.  By  this  means,  the 
school  truly  becomes  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Third.  Section  518  emphasizes  a 
change  that  runs  throughout  this  bill. 
We  are  no  longer  content  with  hoping 
that  enough  people  decide  to  teach.  We 
are  actively  going  out  in  the  universities 
and  the  commimitles  to  attract  teach- 
ers. This  is,  I  hope,  a  humane  search- 
and-seize  operation.  As  everyone  Imows 
there  are  two  kinds  of  dropouts  from 
the  school  system — the  student  and  the 
teacher.  Section  518  will  try  to  bring  this 
second  Idnd  of  dropout  back  into  the 
school  system. 


We  need  such  innovations  and  more 
to  maintain  and  expand  our  teaching 
force  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
H.R.  10943. 

The  need  for  teachers  grows  more 
acute  each  year. 

Last  fall,  this  coimtry  faced  an  im- 
precedented  shortage  of  nearly  170,000 
qualified  teachers. 

The  committee's  report  on  H.R.  10943 
points  out  to  us  that — 

By  1975,  900,000  new  secondary  school 
teachers  and  925,000  new  kindergarten  and 
elementary  teachers  may  be  needed. 

It  also  goes  on  to  say : 

By  1977,  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  teachers  and  related  professional 
persons  will  be  needed  In  the  Nation's  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  Institutes  and  at  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  levels  at  the  Injstl- 
tutlons  offering  4  years  of  undergraduate 
study. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  through  the 
grants,  contracts,  fellowships,  et  cetera, 
which  it  provides,  will  help  to  meet  this 
critical  shortage  and  will  encourage  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  and  col- 
leges and  universities  to  actively  attack 
the  problem.  I  support  these  programs. 

H.R.  10943  also  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension and  continuation  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  unusual  ob- 
stacles this  program  has  met  in  Con- 
gress, and  despite  inadequate  fimding, 
the  Teachers  Corps  has  already  proved 
Its  worth. 

Today,  1,213  Teachers  Corps  members 
are  at  work  In  areas  where  the  shortage 
of  teachers  is  particularly  severe.  These 
areas  are  the  last  place  the  Job-hunting, 
well-trained,  competent  educator  usually 
chooses  to  seek  emplosonent — in  the 
urban  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  testimony  from  those  who  worked 
closely  with  these  1,213  Corps  members 
Indicates  strong,  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  contribution  which  they  have  made 
and  can  continue  to  make. 

Disadvantaged  children,  previously 
handicapped  for  lack  of  trained  person- 
nel, were  reached  by  Teachers  Corps 
members. 

Colleges  have  engaged  In  developing 
new  curriculums  to  prepare  personnel 
more  effectively  to  teach  in  depressed 
areas. 

And  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  concluded  after  evaluating  16 
school  districts  and  11  universities  con- 
nected with  the  Teachers  Corps: 

The  major  contribution  made  by  the 
Corps  ...  Is  that  It  Is  an  Instrument  for 
harnessing  the  Idealism  of  an  unusual  group 
of  young  people  who  but  for  the  Corps  would 
never  have  been  drawn  to  the  teaching 
profession. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  extension  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  by  the  adoption  of 
HH.  10943. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  H  R.  10943  It  Is  a 
measure  that  Is  long  overdue.  I  believe  If 
there  Is  anything  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows  down  to  his  boots.  It  is 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  qualified 
teachers  In  this  country,  especially  those 
qualified  to  serve  the  painful  needs  and 
limitations  of  our  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

This  legislative  product  which  we  are 
voting  on  today  was  not  easily  bom  I 
wish  to  pay  deep  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  our  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  for  her  monumen- 
tal patience  and  fortitude  and  tact  In 
working  out  the  endless  numbers  of  prob- 
lems that  were  resolved  successfully  in 
the  subcommittee  I  conKratulate  again 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  attacking  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  a  nonpartisan  and  workmanlike 
fashion.  They  and  we  spent  untold  hours. 
In  the  mornings  and  afternoons  and 
evenings,  and  while  the  results,  as  my 
colleague  from  Maine  so  aptly  described, 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  with  every 
dotted  "1"  and  crossed  "f  to  each  Mem- 
ber, still  It  Is  a  compromise  with  which 
we  can  all  feel  comfortable  and  well  sat- 
isfied, jmd  it  is  a  Job  well  done. 

I  can  cite  the  overwhelming  Impor- 
tance of  the  passage  of  this  bill  now  by 
telling  that  at  this  very  moment  In  New 
York  City  our  teachers'  union  is  threat- 
ening to  go  out  on  strike  because  they 
insist  on  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
over  the  conditions  of  their  teaching. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  they  are 
pressing  most  vigorously  is  that  they 
want  to  be  able  to  negotiate  a  reduction 
In  class  sizes  from  the  present  35  down 
to  the  15  or  20  or  22  that  they  know  to 
be  a  proper  size  for  classes  for  disad- 
vantaged kids. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  there. 
One,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of  money 
In  New  York  City  it  costs  $8  milUon  to 
redxice  the  class  sizes  by  one.  So  we  are 
talking  about  reducing  class  sizes  from 
35  down  to  20.  which  will  be  in  excess  of 
over  $100  million  a  year.  But  even  if  we 
could  do  that,  and  if  we  could  extricate 
ourselves  from  our  involvement  in  a  high 
rate  of  military  expenditures  in  Vietnam. 
let  us  say.  tomorrow  morning,  we  still 
would  not  have  the  talented  cadre  of 
teachers  who  could  come  Into  New  York 
City  and  other  great  urban  centers  and 
reduce  the  class  sizes  to  what  we  as  lay- 
men and  the  State  oCQces  of  education 
and  others  in  the  profession  tell  us  is  an 
appropriate  class  size. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  get  on  with 
doing  this  Job.  This  bill  was  hammered 
out  In  Infinite  detail,  with  enormous  pa- 
tience on  both  sides  It  is  a  bill  with 
which  we  can  all  be  happy. 

It  Is  only  a  beginning  step,  but  a  des- 
perately needed  beginning  step  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  teachers  who  are  trained 
and  given  orientation  in  meeting  the 
basic  limitations  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  disadvanta(?ed  children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr  SteigerI. 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 


Chairman.  I  should  like  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  legisla- 
tion, and  particularly  the  chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs  Green]. 
and  the  rar:iking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation.  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  promptly  passed  so 
that  the  Senate  can  corvsider  it  and  hope- 
fully pass  it.  if  it  can  be  done,  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  as  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation can  be  continued. 

On  May  24.  during  the  debate  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  amendments  I  was  Jomed  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Teachers  Corps  with 
modifications.  At  that  time  we  said : 

The  priority  needs  of  our  society  must  In- 
clude the  human  resources  of  those  In  both 
rural  and  urbiin  areas  who.  through  nu  fault 
of  their  own.  do  not  enjoy  the  full  educa- 
tional adv^intages  to  which  we  believe  they 
are  entitled.  The  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
are  great  and  the  Teacher  Corps  Ls  a  means 
of  meeting  the  challenge  that  exists 

We  went  on  to  say  that : 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
creative  results  of  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  Its  impact  on  the  training  of  teachers 
In  institutions  of  higher  education  In  this 
country.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  should  not  be  isolated  but  rather 
must  be  a  p  irt  of  the  total  effort  by  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  bring  quality 
educational  opportunity  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren and  to  help  redirect  the  method  by 
which  we  train  teachers  for  our  society.  The 
Teacher  Corps  rightfully  belongs  with  the 
other  educational  profession's  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government 

Lastly,  because  the  Teacher  Corps  faces 
a  June  30.  1967  deadline,  we  will  support 
every  effort  to  bring  the  authorization  legis- 
lation from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  the  floor  for  early  action  and 
will  support  the  necessary  funding  for  the 
program 

The  Members  of  this  body  who  joined 
in  that  statement  were  Tom  Railsback,  of 
Illinois;  John  Paul  HAMMERscHiraDT.  of 
Arkansas;  Edwxn  D.  Eshleman.  of  Perm- 
sylvania;  Marvin  L  Esch,  of  Michigan; 
Edward  O.  Biester.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania; 
Gilbert  Guoe.  of  Maryland;  Dan  Kuy- 
KENDALL,  of  Tennessee;  Jack  H.  McDon- 
ald, of  Michigan;  Don.\ld  W.  Riecle.  Ji  . 
of  Michigan;  and  Phiup  E.  Ruppe.  of 
Michigan. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor in  favor  of  H.R.  10943.  this  group 
was  joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cowger]  in  a  statement 
praising  the  committee's  actions  In  rec- 
ommending this  legislation  now  before 
us.  including  the  amendments  he 
urged  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R  10943  repre- 
sents sound  legislation  which  will  do 
much  to  help  strengthen  the  programs  of 
teacher  training  and  Insure  wide  support 
for  the  education  professions  programs 
contained  herein. 

The  amendments  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  program,  particularly,  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  attracting  more 
personnel  Into  the  teaching  profession 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
Federal  Goverrmient's  role  as  supportive 
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to  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

In  Wisconsin  the  redesigned  Teachers 
Corps  has  already  received  editorial  sup- 
port from  two  of  my  State's  finest 
newspapers. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  May  26 
said: 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  both 
Houses  of  Congress  cannot  agree  on  modifica- 
tions to  the  Teachers  Corps  program  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  "freshmen  Republican 
Congressmen." 

They  went  on  to  say : 

The  proposals  sound  reasonable.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  acceptable  to  Richard  A.  Graham, 
the  corps  director.  They  should  satisfy  many 
House  critics  of  the  program  and  give  a 
promising  and  highly  praised  experiment  In 
education  a  new  lease  on  life. 

The  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette.  In  an 

editorial  on  June  14,  1967,  said  about  the 
proposals  made  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself: 

The    suggestions    for    some    change    ue        ' 
sound. 

This  editorial  went  on  to  state: 
It  his  been  well  demonstrated  that  there 
are  wide  variations  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Rural  areas 
with  small  populations  and  low  tax  bases  ' 
and  the  crowded  slum  schools  need  the  help 
most  desperately.  While  the  needs  can  usu- 
ally be  pinpointed  locally,  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  so  met  nor  do  all  States  meet  this 
responsibility.  The  Teachers  Corps  deserves 
a  chance  and  the  money  to  prove  Itself. 

The  other  portions  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  discussed  In 
detail  by  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  recommendatlor\s  for  im- 
proving and  extending  the  other  teacher 
training  programs  are  excellent  and  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  House. 

In  particular.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vides grants,  with  a  State  plan,  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  attract  to 
teaching  potential  active  teachers  witliin 
their  communities  and  to  provide  them 
with  training  as  well  as  the  provision 
that  one-third  of  the  sums  made  avail- 
able may  be  used  to  obtain  the  services  of 
teaching  aides.  It  Is  very  Important  that 
we  give  additional  emphasis  to  teaching 
assistants  in  order  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  classroom  teachers. 

This  legislation  represents  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  meet  the  critical  needs  in 
the  teaching  profession. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  urging  passage  of 
tills  bUl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinola 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  originally  opposed  the 
Teachers  Corps,  principally  after  hear- 
tng  the  testimony  before  our  HEW  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

This  Member  did  not  like  the  power 
and  the  authority  that  was  given  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  that  we  were 
federally     recru'tlng     these     Teachers      . 
Corps  people,  that  it  was  a  100  percent 
federally  financed  program.  > 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  that  there  were 
no  minimum  education  hours  required 
of  the  individual  corpsman.  That  Is  to 


say.  we  kept  talking  all  of  the  time  about 
giving  the  underprivileged  and  poverty 
stricken  better  education  and  better 
teachers,  but  we  were  making  no  im- 
provement in  the  standards  of  those 
people  chosen  to  bo  teaching.  In  other 
words,  there  were  no  real  minimum 
education  hours  required,  as  there  would 
be  for  any  individual  teaching  In  a  local 
school  district,  to  get  certification. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  more  emphasis 
was  being  placed  on  those  with  under- 
graduate degrees  getting  an  assist  to- 
ward getting  a  graduate  degree,  a  mas- 
ter's or  doctor's  degree,  or  whatever  the 
case  might  be.  rather  than  placing  an 
emphasis  on  the  upgrading  of  the  educa- 
tion of  those  children  who  supposedly 
were  deprived. 

Many  of  us.  I  might  say,  have  been 
somewhat  maligned  for  our  criticism  of 
this  program  from  its  very  inception,  but 
I  say  today,  notwithstanding  any  im- 
provements which  might  have  been 
made  by  way  of  the  legislation  presently 
drafted,  these  corrections  would  not 
have  come  about  had  it  not  been  for 
those  of  us  who  took  the  time  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  deficiencies  In 
this  program  and  in  this  scheme  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  ill-conceived  in 
some  areas. 

I  believe  we  F)erformed  a  public  service 
In  raising  those  criticisms  when  we  did. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
money  involved  here,  because  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  coming  before  our  sub- 
committee asking  us  to  ante  up  the 
money. 

As  I  understand  it.  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  it  will  be  $33  million,  in  1969,  $46 
million,  and  in  1970.  $56  million,  and 
then  of  course  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  for  at  least  a  1-year  extension  for 
all  those  who  already  have  embarked 
upon  a  program,  which  means  a  mini- 
mum again  of  $56  million  in  1971  and 
possibly  more. 

Notwithstanding  the  corrections  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  bill,  I  do  have  several  ques- 
tions I  should  like  to  ask  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  floor  today. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  an  individual,  a  trainee,  or  a 
recruit  in  this  program,  to  evade  the 
draft  by  virtue  of  service  in  the  Teachers 
Corps? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  A  person  would  not  be 
able  to  evade  the  draft.  The  bill  is  com- 
pletely silent  on  any  provision  of  that 
type.  Members  of  the  Corps  would  be 
subject  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  one  were  accepted  In 
the  Teachers  Corps  and  attempted  to  use 
that  as  a  means  of  evading  the  draft,  he 
would  still  be  eligible? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  He  would  be  just  like 
any  other  citizen. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  draft  board  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  chosen?  ■ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.        ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee, there  were  380,000  staff  mem- 
bers who  were  added  to  the  school  sys- 
tem through  title  I  of  the  ESEA.  When 
Secretary  Gardner  was  asked  as  to  why 
the  Teachers  Corps  could  not  be  funded 
under  title  I  of  ESEA.  he  said: 


I  would  think  an  Item  that  has  aroused 
as  much  discussion  as  this  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  and  Its  funding  dis- 
cussed and  decided  separately. 

Last  year  during  our  hearings  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  no  doubt  that 
this  program  could  have  been  funded 
under  title  I,  but  if  the  Teachers  Corps 
concept  is  in  such  great  demand,  then 
why  is  it  that  not  one  title  I  program  has 
been  patterned  after  the  Teachers 
Corps?  Is  there  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  purpose  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  is  twofold.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  children  in  areas  having 
concentrations  of  low-income  families, 
the  program  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  prep- 
aration. It  Is  my  understanding  that 
some  local  school  districts  have  used 
title  I  fimds  to  carry  on  inservice  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers  serving  edu- 
cationally deprived  children.  However, 
the  need  to  bring  services  and  programs 
to  disadvantaged  children  is  paramount 
in  the  title  I  program.  The  Teachers 
Corps  does  this,  but  also  acts  to  attract 
to  teaching  in  disadvantaged  areas  re- 
cent college  graduates.  This  is  why  the 
specific  authority  in  this  bill  for  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  a  national 
program  of  information  dissemination 
on  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  Is  essential.  With  the 
limited  amount  of  funds  available  under 
title  I  local  school  districts  have  only 
been  able  to  carry  on  a  minimum  amount 
of  what  they  feel  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  imderstand  it,  in 
this  bill,  then,  there  Is  provided  roughly 
6,000  corpsmen  in  the  year  1968,  7,500  in 
1969,  and  9,600  In  the  following  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  the  strength  of  that 
figure  as  against  the  380,000  staff  mem- 
bers, for  example,  I  think  200,000  of  them 
were  teachers  in  title  I  back  in  1966. 
Now,  of  course,  this  is  just  a  small,  minis- 
cule  number.  Will  it  make  a  dent  and  will 
it  do  any  good? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  it  will  make  a 
terrific  Impact  on  school  districts  in  the 
most  Impoverished  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  program  to  strengthen  and 
augment  and  not  to  replace  teachers. 
This  is  a  program  to  recruit  and  attract, 
for  the  most  part,  yoimg,  energetic  per- 
sons to  teaching  In  schools  serving  de- 
prived areas  after  preservice  training 
they  teach  for  a  period  of  2  years  as 
interns  under  a  team  tesicher.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  team  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  teachers  In  the  school  system. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher.  Unquestionably  this 
has  and  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution in  the  most  impoverished  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.  I  know  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  we  have  two  teams  in 
Breathitt  County,  Ky.  One  of  the 
teams  goes  to  classes  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

They  are  doing  a  terrific  job.  These 


people  are  well  trained  and  are  serving  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need  where  there 
are  real  shortages  of  teachers. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
interrogate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky further,  although,  of  course,  I  have 
the  floor,  but  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  made  a  point  about  the  bargain- 
ing for  teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  my 
own  school  district  at  home  which  was 
prepared  to  pay  a  bonus  to  teachers 
to  go  down  and  teach  in  the  areas  where 
such  teaching  was  considered  to  be  a 
hazardous  duty  so  to  speak,  where  they 
might  be  assaulted  or  pop-bottled  by  the 
students,  or  whatnot,  but  the  Teachers 
Union  opposed  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  good  teachers  to  go  to  teach  in  those 
deprived  areas. 

So,  there  you  have  the  Teachers  Union 
opposing  on  their  own  what  we  propose 
to  do  on  the  national  level. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an- 
other question.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  mentioned  his  own  University 
of  Kentucky  where  they  have  these  in- 
terns participating.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  distance  of  100  miles  which 
was  involved  in  their  participation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  an  imusual  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Naturally,  these  interns 
are  going  to  be  teaching  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas.  Are  all  of  those  areas  close 
enough  to  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  the  point  that  it  is  not  impractical 
for  them  to  participate? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  by  and 
large  the  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
will  be  close  enough  to  a  college  or  uni- 
versity so  that  it  will  be  convenient  for 
them  to  take  their  training.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  under  the  modifications 
proposed  in  H.R.  10943  which  makes  this 
a  local  program  addressing  local  needs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  isolated  instances? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  there  might 
be  some  isolated  instances  such  as  the 
one  I  described.  I  mentioned  Breathitt 
County,  Ky.,  wliich  is  located  some  100 
miles  from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
The  people  in  that  community  are  proud 
and  complimentary  of  the  valuable  work 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  team  is  doing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  this  so-called 
"mother  superior"  and  her  interns — Is 
there  any  limitation  on  the  number  of 
interns  that  the  "mother  hen"  has 
around  her? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  depend  on  the  plan  of  the  local 
school  system.  Usually  a  team  consists 
of  an  experienced  teacher  and  four  in- 
terns. There  is  no  limitation  in  the 
statute  on  the  size  of  teams,  however, 
there  is  an  allocation  formula  which  will 
determine  the  maximum  number  of 
Teachers  Corps  members  of  each  State. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  still 
have  some  additional  questions,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  impinge  upon  the  time  of  the 
House  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  • 
on  page  12  of  the  bill,  reading  from  the 
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bottom  of  page  1 1  having  to  do  with  the 
90  percent  of  Federal  funds  and  10 
percent  of  local  funds— reading  from 
line  24.  page  11 :  "but  not  In  excess  of  90 
percent  thereof,  except  that.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  the  Commissioner  may  pro- 
vide more  than  90  percent  of  such  com- 
pensation during  the  first  year  of  any 
agency's  participation  in  the  program." 

Now.  if  there  is  a  2-year  stint— and 
you  say  only  1  year — and  if  the  communi- 
ties do  not  come  up  with  the  necessary 
nnances  In  the  first  year,  what  happens 
in  the  second  year  if  they  cannot  find  the 
money? 

As  you  say  here,  "only  1  year. '  You 
say  you  only  provide  it  for  only  1  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  be  mandatory 
upon  the  local  educational  agency  to  sup- 
ply the  remaining  10  percent.  I  cannot 
visualize  any  eventuality  where  that 
could  not  happen.  In  my  judgment,  in  all 
cases,  where  the  program  Is  started,  the 
local  educational  agency  will  be  most 
eager  to  keep  the  program  going  in  the 
second  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  page  20  of  the  bill, 
reading  from  line  12: 

"(7)  provides  assurance  that  no  person 
wlU  be  denied  admlselon  to  training  pro- 
grama  carried  on  under  this  subpart  because 
he  Is  preparing  to  teach  or  serve  as  a  teacher 
aide  in  a  private  school: 


Does  this  mean  that  nuns,  for  example. 
could  qualify  under  this  program? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  the 
same  provision,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  Is  In  the  present 
institute  program  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Teachers  In  any 
public  or  private  school  are  eligible  for 
the  training  under  the  institute  pro- 
gram. This  Just  simply  continues  It. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUIE.  For  some  time  the  National 
Science  Foundation  ha.s  permitted  nuns 
who  are  teaching  in  church- related 
schools  to  participate  In  the  NSF  insti- 
tute program.  We  did  this  with  the  Insti- 
tute program  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  and  this  Just  continues 
the  policy  that  has  been  established  for 
some  time.  The  very  fact  that  they  hap- 
pen to  be  from  a  religious  order  does  not 
preclude  their  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  such  programs.  However,  their  train- 
ing does  not  constitute  any  religious  or 
theological  type  tralmng.  but  the  same 
type  of  training  courses  as  a  lay  person 
would  take. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response  to  my  questions,  as  I  do 
the  responses  from  the  chairman,  and  it 
la  conceivable  when  we  read  the  bill  to- 
morrow under  the  5-mlnute  nile  we  may 
have  something  further  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
additional  request  for  time,  which  should 
take  only  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  gentleman  had  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

Since  this  is  the  last  request  on  time. 
even  though  it  Is  a  few  minutes  after  6. 1 


believe  we  ought  to  complete  that  so  that 
we  can  go  ahead  with  the  reading  of  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  believe  we  should 
complete  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  only  a  couple  of  questions.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  I  rise  also  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  am  concerned,  however— and 
I  will  direct  my  inquiry,  If  he  will  per- 
mit, to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee— I  have  a  question  re- 
lating to  the  fact  that  the  allocation  un- 
der section  519  of  title  V  apparently 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  low-income 
or  other  educationally  deprived  cliildren 
that  may  be  in  the  public  or  private 
school  systems.  In  other  words,  the 
teaching  teams  we  are  talking  about  un- 
der the  Teachers  Corps  proposal  relate 
to  low-income  areas  under  section  513, 
but  the  funds  to  be  allocated  bear  no 
reference  really  to  low-income  or  edu- 
cationally deprived  areas. 

Mr.    QUIE.    Mr.    Chairman,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    RAEL^BACK.     I    yield     to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  in  trying  to  make  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  It  was  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  do  tliis  based  on  the 
number   of    low-income    children.    The 
gentleman  will  recall  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  in  trying  to  determine  in  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  whether   to  count  children 
from  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000.  or 
less  than  $3,000.  or  as  well  as  some  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  children 
from  families  with  less  than  $1,000.  All 
that    census    information    is    available 
only  from  the  1960  census,  which  mean 
1959  figures,  and  they  would  be  com- 
pletely  obsolete.   The   problems   of  the 
economically    deprived    child    and    the 
educationally   deprived  child  are   great 
in  all  States,  so  that  wherever  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  wants  to  con- 
duct  such    a   program    looking   toward 
special  low-income  families  and  looking 
toward  the  educationally  deprived  child 
or  children  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
felt  this  could  be  worked  out  with  the 
commissioner   within  the   authority   he 
has  under  the  act. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Was  It  then  the 
sense  of  the  committee  and  of  the  sub- 
committee that  funds  should  be  used  In 
the  low-Income  areas  and  the  education- 
ally deprived  areas,  but  that  for  reasons 
of  administration,  this  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable? 

Mr.  PERKINS  Tli.^t  Is  true.  In  deter- 
mining whether  children  are  education- 
ally deprived  or  not.  it  Is  easiest  to  make 
the  determination  ba-sed  on  low-income 
families  within  school  districts  within  the 
State."!. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  have  one  further 
question  which  relates  to  the  salary  that 
I  understand  will  be  paid  to  the  interns 
participating  In  the  programs.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  they  are  limited  really  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  their  family  to  $75 
plus,  I  think  It  IS  $15  for  every  addi- 
tional dependent:  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct — unless 
the  beginning  wage  of  a  teacher  happens 
to  be  less  than  that  and  then  It  will  be 
the  beginning  salary  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Frankly,  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  rather  minimal,  if  we  are 
tr>ing  to  get  people  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

I  have  one  other  question.  What  are 
the  additional  benefits  accruing  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  willing  to  go  into  one  of 
these,  let  us  say.  low-income  areas  and 
teach,  other  than  Just  the  salary? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  patterned  after 
the  other  fellowship  programs.  So  the  $75 
stipend  plus  $15  for  each  dependent  is  a 
standard  figure,  and  to  this  time  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  turned  it  to  be  the 
most  lucrative  program  that  a  person 
could  enter  into  for  their  masters  degree. 
To  prevent  that  from  being  the  case,  they 
requested  that  we  standardize  the  sti- 
pend, which  I  think  was  a  wise  move. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  In- 
forms me  that  he  has  several  additional 
questions  to  put  to  the  committee,  and 
if  the  committee  will  bear  ^^ith  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  at 
this  point  about  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  institutes. 

I  have  here  a  pamphlet  which  is  a 
publication  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  describing  some  of 
these  institutes  for  advanced  study. 

One  of  the  sections  sets  forth  a  num- 
ber of  universities  and  programs  that 
are  directed  to  teaching  teachers  of  dis- 
advantaged youths.  There  are  several 
pages  setting  forth  this  information. 

Would  the  chairman  explain  to  me 
how  this  program  differs  from  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  institute  program  is  for 
persons  engaged  in,  or  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  teaching.  Under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program,  short 
term  summer  programs  and  some,  but 
few,  regular  session  institutes  are  sup- 
ported to  provide  refresher  training  for 
teachers.  The  program  does  not  support 
the  type  of  preservice  or  continuous  in- 
service  training  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Teachers  Corps  program.  Also 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
to  attract  persons  to  teaching  who  here- 
tofore have  not  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  teaching. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand  these 
Institutes,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram of  training  here  for  teachers  Is 
to  train  them  to  handle  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  youths;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  short  term  train- 
ing for  teachers. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  To  make  them  go  back 
into  these  communities  and  to  teach 
these  children  in  the  ghetto  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  should  add  that  the 
training  under  the  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
gram is  over  a  2-year  period  and  con- 
sists of  summer  courses,  inservlce  traln- 
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Ing  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  Also 
under  the  amendments  proposed  in  H.R. 
10943  juniors  and  seniors  in  college 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  Only  persons  having  a  bach- 
elor's degree  can  participate  in  the  insti- 
tute program  but  the  Teachers  Corps 
training  is  continuous,  day  in  and  day 
out,  for  a  period  of  2  years.  And  most 
importantly  local  school  systems  with 
disadvantaged  children  receive  the  serv- 
ice of  the  teaching  teams.  This  is  not  the 
case  under  the  institute  programs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  it  not  a  fair  observa- 
tion to  make  that  had  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wanted 
to,  they  could  have  extended  the  program 
of  the  Institutes  to  lengthen  the  training 
of  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
train  more  of  these  teachers  and  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  training  programs  could  not 
extend  over  a  2-year  period,  nor  could 
the  services  of  the  teaching  teams  be  pro- 
vided to  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  explaining  in  answer  to  my  question, 
and  I  would  simply  make  the  observation 
that  as  I  understand  these  institutes, 
they  are  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Intense  training  of  teachers  who  work  in 
the  area  of  disadvantaged  youth.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  could  have  ex- 
panded this  program,  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram, a  program  that  has  performed  use- 
ful service  and  accomplished  the  same 
purpose  we  are  doing  in  the  Teachers 
Corps.  Moreover,  having  done  it  without 
creating  a  National  Teachers  Corps,  a 
federally  paid,  federally  oriented  group 
of  teachers,  we  could  simply  have  ex- 
pended the  worthwhile  training  we  are 
doing  here  and  avoided  duplication.  We 
could  have  cut  down  on  costs  and,  above 
all,  we  would  not  have  adopted  the  idea 
of  an  elite  Federal  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  can  be  accomplished 
In  the  institute  program  and  the  fellow- 
ship program.  The  one  prohibition  I  can 
see  Is  that  the  institute  program  can- 
not be  as  long  as  the  2-year  program  in 
the  Teachers  Corps.  That  would  be  the 
one  difference.  If  this  had  continued  to 
be  a  National  Teachers  Corps,  one  where 
the  Commissioner  would  recruit,  enroll, 
and  select  them,  I  would  be  as  strongly 
opposed  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
However,  now  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there 
are  various  avenues  that  could  be  pur- 
sued by  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing: the  institute  program,  the  fellow- 
ship program,  or  what  we  still  call  the 
Teachers  Corps,  to  help  teachers  gain  an 
understanding  and  a  capability  of  reach- 
ing these  culturally  and  socially  deprived 
children. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
Teachers  Corps,  I  would  say  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  there  is  money  in  the 
fellowship  and  institute  program  that 
would  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  they 
should  be  able  through  a  wise  use  of  aU 
these  programs  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  men  and  women  who  have 
the  capability  of  reaching  the  culturally 
and  socially  deprived  In  the  ghettos  of 
this  country. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  suppwrt  of  H.R.  10943,  and 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  having  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  the  thought  that 
they  have  given  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  charged  with  scientific  educa- 
tion and  scientific  scholarships.  We  are 
in  an  age  of  technology.  We  are  more 
rapidly  going  into  this  age  at  an  accel- 
erated rate.  This  country  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  technology.  It  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  technology 
t)ecause  of  its  great  university  system.  I 
am  always  proud  to  discuss  this  with 
Europeans.  In  fact,  they  recognize  the 
universities  of  this  country  have  been 
the  ones  that  have  carried  us  along.  Now 
the  University  of  Paris  is  going  into  the 
multiuniversity  phase. 

The  universities  must  have  their 
foimdation  in  a  good  solid  basis  of  edu- 
cation, starting  with  the  elementary 
schools,  the  imderprivileged,  and  all 
others.  It  would  be  to  our  great  advan- 
tage to  educate  these  people,  to  bring 
them  into  the  mainstream  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  to  do  so  on  the  low- 
est system,  which  is  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  build  the  pyramid  that 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  future  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  10943.  The  need  for  qualified  teach- 
ers is  urgent.  According  to  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee,  nearly  2 
million  teachers  will  be  needed  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  by  1975. 
The  legislation  speaks  to  this  need  in  a 
number  of  imaginative  ways.  The 
Teachers  Corps  and  the  program  of  grad- 
uate fellowships  will  be  extended.  In  ad- 
dition, four  new  programs  will  improve 
the  skills  of  existing  persons  in  the 
teaching  professions  and  attract  new 
talent.  All  of  these  efforts  are  urgently 
needed. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  several 
changes  in  the  existing  act  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  State  and  local  control. 
The  major  changes  involve  the  formula 
of  grants  to  State  and  local  authorities. 
I  regret  the  changes  in  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  which  was  designed  to  be 
an  imaginative  national  program,  with 
national  recruitment  and  enforceable 
minimum  standards. 

"Local  control"  is  an  appealing  catch- 
phrase.  It  can  also  be  a  synonym  for  lo- 
cal recalcitrance.  Let  us  recall  that  much 
of  the  stagnation  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  results  from  outmoded 
practices  and  recalcitrant  school  boards. 
Financial  inadequacy  is  part  of  the  pic- 
ture; tmimaginative  methods  are  an- 
other part.  It  has  always  been  a  principle 
of  Federal  assistance  that  certain  stand- 
ards must  be  met.  If  we  apply  this  crite- 
rion in  the  construction  of  highways,  we 
should  do  at  least  as  much  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

Innovation  Is  sometimes  painful.  Some 
of  the  most  imaginative  thinking  in  the 
area  of  education  has  come  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  it  is  self-defeat- 
ing for  a  program  of  Fedei»l  aid  to  assist 


in  the  entrenchment  of  archaic 
practices. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers to  insure  that  minimiun  stand- 
ards are  met.  The  young  people  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  can  be  the  bearers  of 
fresh  ideas,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  innovations  which  might  seem  threat- 
ening to  vested  interests,  could  result  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
member,  with  no  counterbalance  from 
Washington. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  has  received  such  a  buffeting  from 
the  Congress  that  a  minimal  authoriza- 
tion for  its  continuance  must  come  less 
than  a  week  before  the  absolute  deadline. 
For  fiscal  year  1967,  $64.7  million  was  au- 
thorized. Only  $7.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated, which  permitted  barely  1,000  teach- 
ers to  be  placed  in  the  field.  The  request 
for  fiscal  year  1968  is  only  $33  million. 

Insuring  that  our  children  have  ade- 
quate teachers  is  one  of  our  highest  pri- 
orities. The  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  underscored  every  time  we  in  this 
House  must  fight  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  a  minimal  program  to  meet  a 
vital  domestic  need. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legislation. 
I  hope  that  the  time  will  not  be  distant 
when  this  House  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  educational  and  other  domestic  ne- 
cessities the  attention  and  the  resources 
that  are  so  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Teachers  Corps  is  such  a  tiny  part  of  the 
whole  structure  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education  that  it  seems  astonishing  to 
me  that  it  should  be  the  subject  of  so 
much  debate.  I  do  share  some  of  the 
criticism  of  the  name — this  proliferation 
of  paramilitary  appellations  for  domestic 
programs  makes  me  believe  that  we  are 
incongruously  promoting  Athenian  ideals 
under  Spartan  labels.  I  do  note  that  in 
sensitivity  to  the  vastly  overstated  sus- 
picion of  Federal  programs,  we  have 
dropped  "National"  from  its  name; 
henceforth,  this  program  will  merely  be 
the  Teachers  Corps.  The  appropriation 
recommended  is  a  sizable  one  and  I  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  drop  "Corps"  in 
return  for  even  more  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  ex- 
tending and  expanding  the  Teachers 
Corps.  In  spite  of  its  short  history,  its 
insecure  funding,  the  minlscule  number 
of  people  in  the  field,  the  great  doubt 
about  its  future,  it  has  received  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  praise.  If  all  the 
discussion  of  local  resentment  to  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  schools  had  any  mer- 
it, I  would  have  expected  that  the  local 
administrators  would  have  bent  over 
backward  to  discover  fault  in  this  fed- 
erally sponsored  program.  Instead,  the 
hearings  on  the  Teachers  Corps  discov- 
ered, under  the  astute  and  consistent 
questioning  by  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Congressman  Brademas, 
and  others,  that  local  school  administra- 
tors welcomed  and  supported  these  "out- 
siders." 

This  overwhelming  approval  by  those 
in  the  closest  contact  with,  and  the 
greatest  reason  to  be  suspicious  of,  the 
Teachers  Corps  tells  me  two  important 
and  hopeful  things.  First,  the  adminis- 
trators on  the  local  level  are  among  the 
most  dedicated  people  in  the  Nation. 
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Their  willingness  to  embrace  a  new  and 
bold  approach,  under  Federal  auspices, 
shows  to  me  that  they  are  genuinely 
conunitted  to  any  program  that  assists 
them  In  their  central  task:  to  spread  the 
quality  of  education  more  evenly  among 
all  children  In  their  district. 

Second,  we  have  learned  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  is  worthy,  workable,  and. 
In  spite  of  all  the  doubt  and  haste  In  a.s- 
sembllng  Its  mechanism,  it  Is  working. 
It  has  been  successful  In  convincing  dedi- 
cated and  talented  noneducation  majors 
to  give  thought  to  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. It  has  shown  the  most  ignored 
members  of  our  society— in  the  cities  and 
In  the  rural  area^v— that  the  Federal 
Government  recognizes  their  needs  and 
wishes  to  encourasie  their  aspirations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  President  John- 
son signed  the  Elementary-  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  he  said 

Education  is  the  only  valid  passport  from 
poverty. 

The  Tesu;hers  Corps  must  be  continued 
because  It  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  encourage  many  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  apply  for  that  passport 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  rise  to 
express  my  unqualified  support  for  H  R 
10943  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  on  this  important  legislation 
today  to  Implement  the  upgrading  of 
the  quality  of  teaching  at  e\ery  level  in 
our  educational  system  from  preschool 
through  college.  It  Is  the  most  compre- 
hensive legislation  ever  brought  before 
the  Congress  to  give  employed  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  renew  their  own 
knowledge  and  to  bring  qualified  indi- 
viduals Into  the  field  of  teaching.  This 
bill.  HJl.  10943.  amends  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  it  Is 
appropriately  designated  the  'Education 
Professions  Development  Act  " 

In  effect,  this  act  consolidates  all  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  that  authorize 
teacher  training  institutes,  fellowships. 
and  similar  types  of  aid.  It  Is  intended  to 
extend  and  expand  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  provides  federally 
financed  graduate  fellowships  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers,  and 
also  Is  the  authority  for  the  controver- 
sial Teachers  Corps  which  has  had  such 
rough  sledding  In  the  appropriations 
process  ever  since  it  was  created. 

The  Educational  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  will  continue  both  of  thp.«e  pro- 
grams through  1970,  with  significant 
changes  In  the  Teachers  Corps  which 
would  now  be  imder  the  direction  of  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions 
Control  of  recruitment,  selection,  and 
enrollment  of  volunteers  would  now  be 
a  local  fimction.  and  approval  of  State 
educational  agencies  would  also  be  re- 
quired. In  the  bill  the  Teachers  Corps 
would  have  $33  million  for  fiscal  1968. 
M6  million  for  1969.  and  $56  million  for 
1970. 

The  graduate  fellowships  under  title 
V  would  also  be  extended  through  1970, 
and  this  program  will  be  broadened  by 
making  eligible  any  persons  teaching  In 
preschool  and  adult  education  programs 
or  teaching  or  planning  to  teach  voca- 
tional education  in  secondary  schools  or 


postsecondary  schools.  Over  4.000  teach- 
ers have  benefited  from  fellowships  un- 
der this  authori/.ation.  and  the  proposed 
amendments  will  enable  greater  num- 
bers of  teachers  or  prospective  teachers 
to  prepare  themselves  in  fields  of  recog- 
nized national  need 

In  addition  to  extension  of  these  ex- 
isting programs.  HR.  10943  authorizes 
four  new  broad  categories  of  Federal  as- 
.sistance  designed  to  'coordintae.  broad- 
en, and  strengtiien  programs  for  the 
training  and  Improvement  of  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel  so  as 
to  improve  me  quality  of  teaching  and 
to  help  meet  the  critical  shortages  of  ade- 
quately trained  educational  persormel." 
in  the  language  of  the  committee  report. 
Under  the  first  of  the.se  new  proKrams. 
local  school  districts.  State  a^^cncies.  and 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  a.ssisted 
in  identifying  persons  interested  in  the 
education  profe.ssiun.  encouraging  them 
to  pursue  such  careers,  and  publicizing 
the  range  of  available  opportunities  in 
education.  When  we  consider  that  our 
Nations  schools  were  short  almost  170.- 
000  qualified  teachers  when  they  opened 
their  doors  last  fall,  we  realize  tliat  we 
must  assign  hi^'h  priority  to  attracting 
more  people  into  teaching,  and  we  want 
to  authorize  $2  5  million  in  grants  and 
contracts  In  fiscal  1969  for  this  purpose 
and  $5  million  in  1970. 

The  second  key  program  will  consist 
of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  attract  into  teaching  any  qualified 
teachers  in  the  community  who  have  left 
the  profession  for  any  reason.  Such  In- 
dividuals would  receive  preservlce  and 
inservlce  traming  to  update  their  ca- 
pabilities, and  grants  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  training  of  teacher  aides  under 
thLs  section  The  proposed  funding  Is  $50 
million  for  1969  and  $65  million  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

A  third  Innovation  in  H.R.  10943  will 
replace  and  broaden  the  title  XI  teacher 
training  institutes  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  Whereas  In  the  past 
only  colleges  could  conduct  such  insti- 
tutes, now  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  would  become  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  conduct  preservlce  and 
Inservice  training,  summer  Institutes,  or 
yearlong  academic  programs  for  teach- 
ers. I  was  personally  gratified  to  see  this 
provision    adopted    by    the    committee, 
smce  it  reflects  the  Intint  of  my  sab- 
batical leave  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
both   the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  to 
provide  for  Intensive  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers.  Federal  support  un- 
der this  provision  also  will  go  to  the  heart 
of  another  problem  my  sabbatical  bill 
is  designed  to  alleviate,  the  shortage  of 
certified  teachers  and  the  great  numbers 
who    are   employed    in    our    classrooms 
without  having  even  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  elimination  of  references  to  specific 
subject  authorizations  as  was  the  case 
in  title  XI  of  NDEA.  but  the  new  pro- 
gram will  allow  more  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  to  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  local  jurisdiction.  Core  sub- 
jects— English,   reading,   history,   math, 
geography,  civics,  economics,  science.  In- 
dustrial arts,  foreign  languages,  health, 
physical  education,   and  so  forth — will 


all  be  emphasized  and  should  receive  in- 
creasing funding  in  the  establishment  of 
training  institutes. 

The  fourth  category  in  HR.  10943  will 
provide  fellowships  for  those  planning 
to  teach  In  colleges  but  who  are  not  in 
a  doctorate  program.  This  is  designed 
specifically  to  reverse  the  present  lack  of 
Federal  assistance  for  individuals  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  junior  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes,  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  the  present  minimal  program 
of  aid  to  potential  college  teachers.  Col- 
lege enrollments  are  burgeoning,  junior 
and  community  colleges  are  springing  up 
rapidly,  and  we  hope  that  this  act  will 
fill  a  need  by  authorizing  preservlce  and 
inservlce  programs  for  such  prospective 
teachers.  Administrators  and  educa- 
tional specialists  such  as  financial  aid  of- 
ficers will  also  be  eligible  for  this  type 
of  training  assistance. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  much-needed  bill 
in  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  is  designed  broadly  and 
flexibly  to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of 
teachers  and  educational  personnel 
throughout  our  school  systems.  Besides 
providing  extensive  financial  support,  it 
shifts  the  emphasis  from  federally  de- 
termined priorities  to  the  control  and 
authority  of  local  educational  bodies  In 
several  ways.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  highly 
desirable  goal  in  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, for  It  Ls  at  the  local  level  that  our 
educational  endeavors  are  underpinned 
and  will  either  rise  or  fall  depending  on 
the  participation  and  determination  at 
the  grassroots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10943  will  form  a 
strong  link  in  our  continuing  endeavw 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  in 
America  and  to  continue  to  move  our 
schools  apace  with  our  rapidly  changing 
society.  By  approving  this  bill  today,  we 
will  signal  to  the  Nation  our  deep  and 
lasting  commitment  to  providing  the 
very  best  education  possible  to  all  of  oui 
youth  to  meet  the  challenges  and  de- 
mands of  the  future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10943 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  it  la  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  coordinate,  broaden. 
j.nd  strengthen  programs  for  the  training 
and  Improvement  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  fw 
all  levels  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem so  as  to  provide  a  better  foundation 
for  meeting  the  critical  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  personnel  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conimittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  BollinO 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  VAfHK, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 
ed that  that  Committee,  having  had  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10943) 
to  amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
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Education  Act  of  1965.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative,  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl  (H.R. 
10943). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUMMIT  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  SEKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  should 
be  surprised  that  the  summit  conferences 
between  President  Johnson  and  Chair- 
man Kosygln  solved  no  major  problems. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  stated  aims  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  much  too  far  apart 
to  be  resolved  in  two  brief  conferences 
between  the  heads  of  state  of  the  respec- 
tive countries.  By  the  same  token,  the 
meetings  were  extremely  useful  and  could 
well  point  to  needed  progress  in  future 
negotiations  at  other  levels.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  more  than  a  little  moment  that  Kosy- 
gin  agreed  to  the  conferences.  He  came 
to  this  country  to  find  a  world  audience 
through  the  United  Nations  for  stating 
the  case  for  Russia  and  the  Arab  nations 
in  the  Middle  East.  Obviously,  to  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
meant  some  diluting  of  the  picture  of 
strength  he  had  sought  to  portray.  It  also 
exposed  the  Russians  to  sharp  criticism 
from  the  Red  Chinese  and  from  France's 
De  Gaulle.  It  appears  clear  that  Russia 
does  seek  a  measure  of  accord  with  the 
United  States,  at  least  in  the  future,  or 
Kosygln  would  not  have  agreed  to  meet 
with  President  Johnson. 

Americans  are  prone  to  expect  too 
much  too  soon  from  conferences.  Our 
conferences  with  the  Russians  have  been 
generally  unproductive.  However,  some 
areas  of  agreement  have  been  reached  in 
conferences  and  we  would  be  foolish  in- 
deed to  put  aside  the  p>osslbility  of 
achieving  further  accord.  There  are  great 
problems  ahead  of  us  and  monumental 
decisions  still  to  be  made. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  In  Vietnam 
where  progress  is  dragging  and  about 
which  the  American  people  are  growing 
impatient.  On  the  problem  of  the  Middle 
East,  we  are  way  ahead  on  points,  thanks 
to  the  Israelis  and  not  to  our  own  efiforts. 
But  that  situation  still  has  to  nm  the 
gamut  of  diplomatic  negotiations  where 
we  may  yet  be  outsmarted.  There  Is 
growing  concern  over  the  need  for  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  which  Is 
further  aggravated  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Chinese  toward  a  capability  for 
nuclear  warfare.  Here  we  have  already 
lost  ground  def ensewlse  for  the  Russians 
are  well  along  on  the  construction  of  such 


a  system.  On  these  and  on  many  other 
issues,  it  is  better  to  try  to  find  common 
groimd  with  the  Russians  than  to  keep 
them  at  sword's  point.  The  mistake  we 
must  avoid  Is  that  of  compromising  our 
position  or  assuming  too  much  progress 
from  negotiations.  We  must  constantly 
be  on  guard  and  show  it  In  effective  di- 
plomacy and  In  armed  strength.  The 
Communists  play  for  keeps  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  Commimlsts.  The  ground  rules 
are  different  in  this  conflict  than  any 
other  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged  and  nothing,  regardless  of  ap- 
pearances, should  be  taken  for  granted. 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE  REVEREND 
DR.  ROBERT  J.  McCRACKEN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Riverside  Church  is 
a  matter  for  deep  regret,  not  only  for  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  but  to  all 
who  have  felt  they  knew  him  through  his 
writings,  through  his  radio  preaching, 
and  through  the  wide-spreading  influ- 
ence of  his  personality.  Through  his  21- 
year  service  at  the  Riverside  Church,  Dr. 
McCracken  has  profoundly  affected  the 
spiritual  life  and  social  awareness  of  the 
New  York  conmiunity.  We  are  truly 
more  of  a  neighborhood  because  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken has  lived  and  served  among  us. 
The  vigor  and  simplicity  of  his  message, 
combined  with  the  warmly  human  na- 
ture of  the  man,  have  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  vast  numbers 
of  people  of  all  creeds. 

Dr.  McCracken,  a  deeply  learned  the- 
ologian, with  numerous  degrees  both 
earned  and  honorary,  has  always  fought 
shy  of  academic  and  ecclesiastical  jar- 
gon, and  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"churchly  tone,"  in  both  his  writing  and 
his  speaking.  He  seems  always  simply  a 
plain  man,  speaking  what  he  thinks  and 
feels  to  other  plain  men.  In  his  preach- 
ing he  has  combined  the  urgency  of 
moral  fervor  with  a  practical  good  sense. 
This  is  well  illustrated  In  the  portion  of 
his  farewell  sermon,  preached  on  June  4, 
published  in  tKe  New  York  Times  story 
of  the  following  day: 

The  great  need  of  the  world  today  Is  fel- 
lowship. The  lack  of  fellowship  Is  hell.  Physi- 
cally, we  are  closer  together  than  we  have 
ever  been;  In  every  other  way,  have  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  ever  been  further  apart 
than  we  are  now?  If  civlUzatlon  is  not  to 
perish  from  the  earth,  we  must  find  some 
means  of  rising  above  the  animosities  that 
set  man  against  man,  claas  against  class,  na- 
tion against  nation;  some  other  way  than  war 
which,  when  all  la  said  and  done,  settles  noth- 
ing. .  .  .  We  must  get  humanity  to  be  one  In 
a  deeper  way  than  haa  ever  been  done  be- 
fore. For  that  we  require  more  than  a  berd- 
consclousnesa  which  brings  people  together  In 
crowds.  What  we  require  is  a  spiritual  unity 
that  will  bind  up  a  classes,  nationalities, 
races.  We  can  get  It.  It  Is  available. 

The  courage  and  plain  speaking  of  Dr. 
IiloCracken  have  been  evident  In  his  ser- 


mons and  public  remarks,  in  which  he 
has  advocated  such  causes  as  opposition 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  support  of  action 
for  civil  rights,  and  advocacy  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  church  with  social  and  politi- 
cal questions.  He  said: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  that  I  am  a 
preaching  minister  of  a  church  that  provides 
me  with  a  free  pulpit,  what  our  noncon- 
formist forebears  called  an  "untuned"  pul- 
pit, and  does  not  confine  Its  concerns  only 
to  "spiritual"  matters,  but  seeks  to  relate 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  every  province  of 
life,  the  political  no  less  than  the  personal. 

Although  Dr.  McCracken's  own  educa- 
tion and  background  are  Baptist,  the 
Riverside  Church  of  which  he  has  been 
pastor  belongs  to  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  as  well  as  to  the  American  Baptist 
Convention,  and  has  a  history  of  inter- 
denominational membership.  The  per- 
sonality and  convictions  of  Dr.  McCrack- 
en have  thus  been  thoroughly  in  tune 
with  the  feeling  of  his  congregation,  and 
he  has  been  a  vigorous  leader  of  a  recep- 
tive and  enthusiastic  following.  The  clue 
to  his  effective  leadership  lies  perhaps  in 
his  rejection  of  the  authoritarian  ap- 
proach to  his  position  as  pastor.  Declin- 
ing to  be  considered  a  "prince  of  the  pul- 
pit," he  asserted  in  a  recent  interview 
that  the  time  for  such  rule  was  over.  He 
said: 

The  clergy  have  to  be  active  and  the 
church  has  to  be  where  the  action  Is.  The 
preacher  has  a  far  better  chance  to  be  lis- 
tened to  If  he  Is  Identified  with  what's  going 
on. 

Dr.  McCracken,  though  retiring  from 
his  active  pastorate  on  account  of  hia 
own  health  and  the  health  of  his  wife, 
will  continue  his  radio  preaching 
through  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  His  many,  many  friends  will 
hope  and  fervently  pray  that  this  lighter 
schedule  of  activity  and  responsibility 
will  prove  beneficial,  and  that  he  may 
continue  for  many  years,  through  his 
sermons,  lectures,  and  writings,  to  serve 
the  cause  of  justice  and  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  two  articles  by  Val  Adams 
which  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Jime  3  and  5. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  June  3,  1067) 
Dr.  McCracken  Will  Be  Heard  in  Farewell 

Sermon  Tomorrow — It  Mat  Be  Shortest, 

BUT   It   Won't   Be   Easiest,    Minister   at 

Riverside  Observes 

(By  Val  Adams) 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken  will  de- 
liver his  last  sermon  as  preaching  minister 
of  Riverside  Church  at  11  A.M.  tomorrow.  The 
65 -year-old  clergyman  announced  In  April 
that  he  would  leave  his  pastorate  two  years 
sooner  than  originally  planned  because  of 
falling  health. 

Dr.  McCracken's  flntd  sermon — "The  Abid- 
ing Verities" — probably  will  be  the  shortest 
he  has  preached  since  he  came  to  Riverside 
In  1946,  because  tomorrow  Is  Communion 
Sunday.  The  sermon  will  last  about  13  or  14 
minutes,  contrasting  with  the  usual  length 
of  25  to  27  minutes. 

"It  will  not  be  the  easiest  sermon  I've 
preached,"  Dr.  McCracken  said  yesterday  In 
an  Interview  In  his  office  In  the  church  on 
Riverside  Drive  and  122nd  Street. 

"I  have  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  because  my 
association  with  this  church  and  its  mem- 
bers hEis  been  a  family  relationship.  On  the 
other  band,  there  is  the  satlsXactlon  of  band- 
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mg  over  somethlog  that  Is  well  In  hand.  It 
has  b«en  an  enrlchlns:  experience  " 

Dr.  McCracken.  who  la  known  ak  Jim  to  his 
associates,  has  not  made  definite  plana  for 
the  future.  He  hopes  to  All  a  pvilplt  occa- 
sionally as  a  guest  preacher  and  to  do  lec- 
turing and  writing  His  recent  booK  -"What 
Is  Sin?  What  Is  Virtue''"- was  published  last 
year  by  Harper  k  Row 

Physicians  have  advised  Dr  McCracken  to 
rest  as  much  as  possible  In  a  letter  to  church 
members  In  April  he  referred,  to  his  heart 
ailment,  aglna  pectoris,  and  said  It  had  cur- 
tailed his  activities. 

"In  the  pulpit  on  Sundays,"  he  said  yes- 
terday, pressing  his  hand  to  his  chest.  "It 
has  been  hard  going  the  last  five  to  10  min- 
utes." 

CONTI.NTES     BRO.^DCASTS 

In  addition  to  the  Riverside  ministry,  Dr. 
McCracken    Is    a    nationally    known    radio 
preacher  and  he  will  continue  to  broadcast 
through  September.  ,^^    „    » 

This  month  be  will  be  heard  on  The  Prot- 
estent  Church  Hour"  over  WHN  at  10  05 
AM  each  Sunday  During  July  August  and 
September,  be  will  All  "The  National  Radio 
Pulpit"  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany network.  The  program  will  be  presented 
here  by  WNBC  at  10  05  AM   each  Sunday 

Dr  Mccracken's  Sunday  sermons  at  River- 
side have  been  broadcast  by  WRVR.  an  FNt 
sUtlon  owned  by  the  church  He  is  pleased 
by  the  additional  audience  that  the  station 
has  provided  for  his  sermons  Asked  about 
Uetener  response,  he  chuckled  and  said 

"Well  I've  heard  from  some  Roman  Cith- 
ollc  priests  who  said  they  were  surprised  to 
hear  a  Protestant  preacher  who  was  so 
soundly  Catholic  In  what  I  was  preaching 
It  proves  there  are  afflnlttes  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  There  is  far  more  that 
unite*  us  than  divides  us  • 

But  the  minister  has  great  doubt  about 
the  emergence  of  one  American  church  with 
Roman  Catholicism  at  the  center,  which  was 
forecast  as  a  possibility  In  a  report  made  to 
the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  at  a  meeting  In  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day. 

"I've  never  envisioned  that."  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken said.  "Just  to  get  all  the  Protestants 
united  la  going  to  take  a  long  time.  There  are 
more  than  260  denominations.  This  Is  one 
great  weakness  of  ProteeUntlsm.  Think  of  all 
the  duplication.  What  a  waste  In  buildings, 
staff  and  good  money!" 

HAS    LIHBRAl.    OtnT-OOK 

Dr.  Mccracken's  sermons  have  reflected  a 
liberal  outlook  on  the  world.  He  has  opposed 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  urged  civil  rights  action. 
and  rebelled  against  complacency  within  the 
church.  In  a  sermon  on  the  Vietnam  war 
last  year,  he  said : 

"I  count  myself  fortunate  that  I  am  a 
preaching  minister  of  a  church  that  pro- 
vides me  with  a  free  pulpit,  what  our  non- 
conformUt  forbears  called  an  'untuned' 
jjulplt  and  does  not  c<^nflne  Its  conoerns  on!v 
to  •spiritual'  matters,  but  seeks  to  relate  the 
Oospel  of  Christ  to  every  province  of  life, 
the  political  no  less  than  the  personal." 

The  Baptist  minister  said  yesterday  he 
applauded  last  week's  action  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  which 
adopted  "The  Confession  of  19«7  "  It  makes 
social  action  officially  a  part  of  basic  church 
doctrine  and  obligates  members  to  work  for 
racial  Integration,  peace  and  elimination  of 
poverty. 

"It  was  Inevitable  that  his  would  happen," 
Dr.  McCracken  said. 

Rlveralde  Church,  which  Is  Interdenomina- 
tional, la  a  member  of  both  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  -United  Church 
of  Chrtat.  Dr.  McCracken  said  the  time  had 
come  when  It  "is  hopeless"  for  any  church 
to  llv»  IB  "Bpendld  Isolation  " 

"I  believe  that  ministers  used  to  be  called 
prlneea  of  the  pijJplt."  he  added.   "This   Is 


over  The  clergy  have  to  be  active  and  the 
church  has  to  be  where  the  action  Is.  The 
preacher  has  a  far  lietter  c.nance  to  bv 
listened  to  If  he  Is  Identified  with  whafs 
going  on.  ' 

FAVORS    TOPICAL    SERMONS 

As  a  young  minister  In  his  native  Scotland, 
Dr  McCracken  was  an  exp<jsltory  preacher, 
but  when  he  came  to  New  York  he  changed. 

"I  was  bred  on  expository  preaching.  "  he 
said.  ■  I  started  with  a  text  and  stuck  to  It. 
But  here  I  changed  to  topical  teaching- 
plopping  right  Into  a  situation  and  later 
Unking  It  :o  the  B!b;e.  This  Is  alio  cUled 
■life  situation'  preaching  " 

Dr.  McCracken.  who  has  blue-gray  eyes  and 
hair  thut  he  sa-.s  Is  whltetung.  finds  iiiui.se- 
ment  Is  respon-se  to  various  types  of  sermons 
that  are  categorized  as  social.  Inspirational, 
p.sychologlcal  and  ethical  Listeners  to  WRVR 
are  invited  to  write  for  copies  of  his  sermons. 

"If  I  preach  on  the  Christian  view  of  his- 
tory." he  said,  "there  will  not  be  many  re- 
quests for  copies.  The  most  requests  come  In 
when  I  preach  on  how  to  Uke  hard  knocks 
and  come  up  smiling  ' 

During  Dr.  McCracken's  pastorate.  River- 
side Church  h.is  dovcU.ped  in.uiy  actlvltler.  In 
serving  the  communtly.  Something  Is  going 
on  each  day  of  the  week. 

"I  think  of  It  as  a  city  hospital  where  the 
doors  are  never  closed.  '  said  Dr    McCracken. 


grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love 
of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  with  you  all." 

Yesterday's  attendance  at  Riverside  Church 
was  2.343.  and  Mr  McCracken  seemed  pleased 
to  comment  that  It  was  an  "unusually  large 
tongregation"  for  a  Sunday  In  June  Attend- 
ance on  Sundays  usually  runs  1.800  to  2.200 

Dr.  McCracken.  who  Is  63  ye.irs  old.  is 
retiring  two  years  earlier  than  he  had 
planned  because  of  his  and  his  wife's  fall- 
ing health  His  successor  will  be  chosen  by 
a  pulpit  committee  that  Is  now  screening 
candidates. 

Dr.  Jess  Lyons,  pastoral  minister  at  River- 
side, s.ud  yesterday  that  it  misht  require  a 
vear  to  And  a  successor.  Meanwhile,  guest 
preachers  will  fill  the  pulpit. 

The  church,  which  is  at  12'2d  Street  and 
Riverside  Drive,  is  Protestant  and  Is  af- 
niKited  wi'.h  both  the  B  iptlst  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  denominations. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  5.   1987) 

McCracke.v     I-,st  e.s     Fellowship     Plea  -In 

Fi.NAL    Serm  IN.    He    Urges    Susmounting 

.\NIM03IT1ES 

(By    Val    .\dams( 

Fellowship  must  replace  war  "if  civiliza- 
tion Is  not  to  perish  from  the  earth."  tlie 
Rev.  Dr  Robert  McCracken  said  yesterday  in 
his  flnal  sermon  as  minister  of  Riverside 
Church.  In  many  ways,  he  added,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  seem  further  apart  than 
ever 

"The  great  need  of  the  world  ttxlay  Is  fel- 
lowship." Dr  McCracken  declared.  '  The  lack 
of  fellowship.'  William  Blake  said,  is  hell  ' 
Physically,  we  are  closer  together  than  we 
have  ever  been:  In  every  other  way.  have 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  ever  been  further 
than  we  are  now? 

"If  civilization  Is  not  to  perish  from  the 
earth  we  must  find  some  means  of  rising 
above  the  animosities  that  .set  man  against 
man.  cl.'iss  against  cla-ss,  nation  against  na- 
tl(}n.  some  other  way  than  war  which,  when 
all  Is  said  and  done,  settles  nothing  " 

ITRCES     SPIRITtTAl.     UNrTT 

Dr.  McCracken.  who  Is  leaving  the  River- 
side past<:;rate  after  almost  21  years,  urged 
a  spiritual  unity  to  relieve  mankind's  anl- 
moeities. 

"We  must  get  humanity  to  be  one  in  a 
deeper  way  than  has  ever  been  done  before," 
he  said.  "For  that  we  require  m' re  than  a 
herd-consclousiifss  which  brings  people  to- 
gether In  crowds  What  we  require  Is  a  spir- 
itual unity  thit  will  bind  up  all  classes,  na- 
tionalities, races  We  can  get  it  It  is  avail- 
able " 

The  one  way  humanity  can  be  unified,  the 
minister  said.  Is  through  Christ. 

"He  Is  the  one  hope  of  a  world  where  men 
will  dwell  together  in  peace  and  concord  as 
brothers."  Dr    McCracken  snld. 

In  discussing  his  subject,  "The  .\bldlng 
Verities."  Dr  McCr.iCkon  said  ; 

"To  choose  a  text  for  the  last  sermon  I 
shall  deliver  as  your  preaching  minister  was 
not  difficult  I  turn  to  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion In  constant  use  for  20  centuries  in 
stately  cathedral.s,  simple  chapels.  in 
churches  of  all  denominations.  It  Is  the 
benediction  I  have  used  throughout  my  min- 
istry at  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  worship  services  " 

The  minister  then  went  on  to  dLicusa 
various  meanings  of  the  benediction:   "The 


US.  INDUSTRY  PARTICIPATION  AT 
PARIS    AIR    SHOW 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.-k  unanimou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrroRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  .supplementinR  my  earlier  re- 
marks about  the  recent  Paris  Air  Show, 
and  the  highly  commendable  participa- 
tion of  American  Industry  in  the  U.S.  ex- 
hibits this  year.  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  noteworthy  participa- 
tion of  the  Garrett  Corp. 

Two  major  contributions  to  the  world 
of  aviation  were  displayed  by  the  Gar- 
rett Corp.  during  the  ParLs  Air  Show. 

In  the  US,  Pavilion,  Garrett  featured 
the  history  of  air  conditioning;  and  pres- 
surized flight — the  equipment  which  en- 
ables man  to  fly  higher  and  faster— a 
field  pioneered  by  the  Los  An  steles  based 
firm. 

Garrett  also  displayed  a  history  of 
.small  lias  turbine  engines.  These  engines 
were  originally  produced  by  Garrett  to 
start  military  and  commercial  jet  air- 
craft. When  placed  aboard  a  jet.  these 
turbines  are  called  auxiliary  power  units. 
Auxiliary  power  units  do  for  jet  aircraft, 
what  electric  starters  did  for  the  Model 
"T"  Ford. 

Garrett's  pres.surized  flight  display 
told  the  story  of  how  man  has  left  his 
normal  habitat  to  explore  the  atmos- 
phere and  hostile  environment  of  space. 
It  displayed  equipment  dating  back  to 
1940.  and  built  for  the  world's  first 
rfia.ssed-produccd  pressurized  aircraft. 

This  mile'^tone  In  the  history  of  avia- 
tion proved  to  be  a  harbinger  of  modern- 
day  aircraft.  Nearly  all  po.stwar  com- 
mercial airliners  and  military  aircraft 
have  since  been  built  for  pressurizatlon. 
Today,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  air- 
craft In  the  free  world  rely  on  Garrett- 
built  environmental  equipment. 

One  of  the  original  cabin  pressure  reg- 
ulators, produced  more  than  a  quarter 
century  ago,  was  featured  in  Garrett's 
display.  Al-so  exhibited  was  present-day 
equipment  which  permit  modern  jet 
liners  such  as  the  Boeing  707  to  fly  a* 
altitudes  of  40.000  feet  and  above,  while 
passengers  enjoy  living  room  comfort. 
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Beyond  the  realm  of  conventional  air- 
craft, the  exhibit  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  environmental  control  systems 
designed  to  support  life  in  the  airless 
void  of  space. 

This  segment  of  aviation  history  was 
depicted  by  models  of  the  Projects  Mer- 
cuo'.  Gemini,  and  Apollo  life  support 
systems  built  by  Garrett  for  the  U.S. 
manned  space  program. 

The  world's  leading  manufacturer  of 
enviroiunental  control  systems  for 
manned  aircraft  and  spacecraft,  Garrett 
Is  currently  developing  systems  for 
supersonic  flight  and  advanced,  long- 
duration  space  missions. 

While  Garrett  pioneered  pressurized 
flight,  it  was  also  producing,  in  1946,  the 
world's  first  successful  small  gas  tur- 
bine engine. 

Since  the  small  gas  turbine — usually 
defined  as  1,000  horsepower  and  under — 
Is  not  a  shrunken  version  of  the  large 
aircraft  propulsion  turbine,  the  develop- 
ment was  significant.  Its  design  and  con- 
struction presented  many  new  problems 
and  resulted  in  new  design  concepts  and 
turbine  technology. 

An  array  of  these  small  gas  turbine 
engines,  from  auxiliary  power  units  to 
prime  propulsion  engines,  was  displayed 
by  Garrett  in  the  U.S.  Pavillion. 

Garrett  developed  the  world's  first 
small  gas  turbine  as  a  lightweight,  take- 
along  auxiliary  powerplant  for  use  on 
the  U.S.  Navy  P5Y  turboprop  flying  boat. 
This  auxiliary  power  turbine — APU— 
provided  pneumatic  power  for  main  en- 
gine starting.  The  new  Garrett  turbine 
proved  Itself  the  answer  to  remote  lo- 
cation starting  for  the  P5Y.  and  through 
the  years  improved  versions  of  small  gas 
turbines  have  been  uncovering  more 
problems  to  solve. 

Since  1946,  Garrett  has  designed  and 
built  thousands  of  gas  turbine  APU's — 
about  80  percent  of  all  such  engines  be- 
low 1,000  horsepower  built  to  date.  In 
addition,  air  turbine  starters,  motors  and 
related  turbomachinery  have  become 
major  Garrett  production  units. 

From  on-board  military  aircraft, 
such  as  the  C-130,  C-133,  C-141  and  KC- 
135.  Garrett  turbines  have  moved  Into 
production  for  such  sleek  commercial  jet- 
Uners  as  the  Boeing  737.  DC-9,  BAC  111 
and  many  other  turbine  aircraft.  They 
are  also  used  aboard  business  aircraft 
such  as  the  DH-125,  and  Grumman 
Gulf  stream.  These  turbines  provide  all 
groundpower  needs — such  as  electricity, 
heating  or  cooling,  engine  starting,  and 
so  forth— and  emergency  airborne 
power. 

Now  natural  gas  burndng  turbines  are 
finding  use  in  new  buildings  for  on-site 
power  needs.  Here  they  produce  all  elec- 
tricity, heating,  cooling,  hot  water,  and 
so  forth,  in  a  concept  called  a  "total 
energy  package."  Garrett-AlResearch 
turbine  energy  packages  are  now  in  op- 
eration In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Holland. 

Based  on  past  experience  Garrett-Al- 
Research naturally  "thought  turbine"  In 

1963  when  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice challenged  industry  to  improve  on  Its 
existing  portable  field  hospitals.  In  fact, 
quite  appropriately,  the  flnal  "T"  In 
MUST— medical      unit      self-contained 

transportable — the  new  U.S.  Army  hos- 


pital, might  well  stand  for  "turbine," 
since  it  was  completely  designed  by  AiRe- 
searclraround  the  unique  capabilities  of 
this  reliable  little  machine. 

The  MUST  utility  pack  turbine  pro- 
duces three  forms  of  usable  power: 
shaft,  heat  energy,  and  pneumatic.  The 
shaft  power  is  used  to  drive  generator  to 
produce  electricity.  The  heat  from  its 
exhaust  provides  heating,  hot  water,  and 
cooling  for  the  portable  MUST  buildings, 
and  the  compressed  air  inflates  the  spe- 
cial fabrics  MUST  wards. 

Only  its  compact  turbine-driven  5  by 
9  by  7  foot,  complete  utility  pack  makes 
the  MUST  hospital  the  mobile,  set-up - 
anywhere  masterpiece  it  is.  And  only  the 
tiny,  reliable  turbine  with  its  multi-type 
power  producing  capabilities  makes  this 
helicopter-lifted  utility  package  prac- 
tical. 

Until  1964  Garrett  gas  turbines  were 
built  exclusively  for  auxiliary  power  uses. 
In  that  year  AlResearch  invaded  the 
propulsion  field  with  the  introduction  of 
its  TPE-331  fixed-shaft  aircraft  turbo- 
prop engine.  Initially  a  605  eshp  com- 
mercial version,  and  a  660  eshp  military 
version,  the  T76,  were  oflfered. 

The  simple,  rugged  331  has  found  ac- 
ceptance on  the  Aero  Commander  Turbo 
Commander,  the  MU-2,  various  conver- 
sions, such  as  the  'Volpar  Beech  18  and 
Carstedt  Dove,  and  the  Turbo  Porter, 
The  military  T-76  version  powers  the 
North  American  OV-10  triservice  coun- 
terinsurgency  aircraft. 

Higher  horsepower  versions  of  both  the 
military  and  commercial  turboprop  pro- 
pulsion engine  have  recently  been  an- 
nounced. The  AlResearch  331  is  the  first 
turboprop  of  its  kind  and  class  designed 
and  built  in  the  United  States. 

Another  new  industrial  turbine  family 
engine  is  now  undergoing  trials  power- 
ing a  Budd  Co.  high-speed  rapid  transit 
railcar.  A  marine  propulsion  version  Is 
also  imder  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  say  that 
Garrett's  exhibits  and  participation  at 
the  Paris  Alrshow  added  considerably 
to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  and 
exemplified  most  admirably  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  American  industry  in 
the  aerospace  and  defense  areas. 


TREATY  FOR  EAST  AFRICAN 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  with 
high  compliment  to  the  African  nations 
that  are  parties  to  the  pact  that  I  an- 
nounce the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  East 
African  Cooperation. 

Addressing  the  Kenya  National  As- 
sembly, President  Kenyatta  of  Kenya 
said: 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  I  have  said 
that  the  Treaty  Is  a  far-reaching  document. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  a  conaprehenslve  document 
which  brings  together  for  the  first  time  all 


aspects  of  East  African  Co-operation  under 
one  basic  legal  document. 

Honorable  members  will  now  appreciate  the 
historic  significance  of  the  document  before 
us.  Nowhere  else  have  countries  been  able 
to  move  so  close  together  In  so  short  a  time, 
I  am  stu-e  that  we  would  all  have  been  happy 
had  It  been  possible  to  announce  a  fully- 
pledged  political  federation  of  East  Africa, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  much  larger  Commu- 
nity of  African  States. 

All  my  life  I  have  worked  and  hoped  for 
the  Independence  of  our  people  and  the 
Unity  of  Africa.  I  still  hope  and  work  for 
these  same  Ideals. 

What  now  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  consoli- 
date our  achievements  and  look  for  new 
opportunities  to  strengthen  and  expand  our 
co-operation.  It  does  not  require  much 
thinking  to  shout  Federation.  But  this  will 
require  a  lot  of  patience,  restraint,  tolerance 
and  understanding  to  achieve  unity  of  the 
measure  we  have  now  attained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty  of  East  Afri- 
can Cooperation  brings  closer  the  imity 
of  Africa  long  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  Kenya  and  Tanzania  as  well  as 
many  others. 

INCLUSION   OP   ZANZIBAR   IN   TREATY 

In  a  speech  before  the  Parliament  of 
Tanzania  on  Jun©.J4ul96''>  during  which 
Amir  Jamal,  the  Tanzanian  Minister  of 
Finance  presented  the  1967-68  budget; 
he  announced  that  exchange  controls 
against  Kenya  and  Uganda  imposed  fol- 
lowing bank  nationalizations  in  Tanza- 
nia in  February  1967  were  lifted  as  of 
June  14. 

Minister  Jamal  announced  that  the 
East  African  Customs  and  Excise  Act  is 
extended  to  Zanzibar  "with  immediate 
effect."  The  development  marks  the  in- 
clusion of  Zanzibar  which  is  a  part  of  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania  in  the 
Treaty  for  East  African  Cooperation. 

TEXT    OP    KENYATTA'S    REPORT 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  report 
made  by  President  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyata: 

In  the  Kanu  Manifesto  of  1963.  we  pledged 
to  build  on  the  foundations  of  the  East  Afri- 
can Common  Services  Organisation  and  the 
East  African  Common  Market  to  strengthen 
the  co-operation  between  the  peoples  of  East 
Africa. 

We  expressed  the  hope  of  a  closer  political 
association.  Since  then  we  have  worked  con- 
sistently and  persistently  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  ties  between  Kenya,  Uganda, 
and  Tanzania. 

Our  East  African  Co-operation  has  sur- 
vived the  adverse  predictions  of  the  enemies 
or  African  Unity.  It  is  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  advanced  stages  of  co-operation  be- 
tween Sovereign  States  anywhere  In  the 
world.  We  have  something  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 

Today,  therefore,  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
mty  to  announce  to  this  House,  and  to  lay 
on  the  table,  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  for  East 
African  Co-operation.  This  document  was 
signed  on  Tuesday,  6th  June,  1967,  at  Kam- 
palo,  Uganda,  by  the  President  of  Uganda, 
Dr.  A.  Milton  Obote.  the  President  of  Tan- 
zania. Mwallmu  Julius  Nyerere  and  myself. 
The  Treaty  comes  Into  effect  on  1st  Decem- 
ber. 1967. 

The  Honourable  members  will  remember 
that  the  Heads  of  State  of  the  East  African 
Goverrunents  decided  In  Augtist,  1965,  to 
set  up  a  commission  under  the  following 
terms  of  reference: 

To  examine  existing  arrangements  in  East 
Africa  for  co-operation  between  Kenjra,  Tan- 
zania and  Uganda  on  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest, and  having  due  regard  to  the  views 
of   the    respective    Governments,   to   make 
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agre«d    reooctimencUciona    on    the    follawlng 
matters : — 

(A)  How  the  Ej«t  African  Oommon  Mar- 
ket can  be  maintained  ind  strengthened  and 
the  principles  on  which,  and  the  manner  In 
which,  the  Common  MiTlce'  can  In  future  be 
controlled  and  regulated: 

(B)  The  arrangement*  necessary  for  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Common  Market  con- 
sequential ujx>n  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate currencies: 

(C)  The  extent  to  which  services  a:  pres- 
ent ooalntalned  in  common  between  the 
three  countries  can  be  continued,  and  the 
form  whlcb  such  fervices  should  take; 

(D)  The  extent  to  which  (If  at  all)  new 
services  can  be  provided  in  comjnon  be- 
tween the  three  countries  and  the  form 
which  such  services  should  take, 

(E)  The  extent  to  which  the  management 
of  different  services  can  be  located  In  vari- 
ous parta  of  East  Africa, 

(F)  The  manner  m  which  the  Common 
Services  should   be   flaanced; 

(G)  The  legal,  administrative  and  consti- 
tutional arrangements  mxxic  Ukely  to  pro- 
mote effective  co-operation  between  the  East 
African  countries  In  the  !;glit  of  the  recom- 
mendation* made  under  paragraphs  (A). 
iB).    (C).   (D).    lEi.   i!id    iF) 

To  submit  their  final  Report  to  the  Gov- 
ernments not  later  than   1st  May.  1966. 

The  Commission  ooaslsted  of  Professor  K 
Philip  of  Denmark,  who  wxs  ijiuied  to  us  by 
the  United  Nations,  as  Chilr.Tvan.  and  three 
Ministers  from  each  s-ate  In  the  case  of 
Kenya,  we  were  represented  by  Mr  Glchurii. 
Mr.  Mboya.  and  Mr  McKenzie,  with  Mr 
Klbakl  as  an  alternate 

The  Commlsalon  submitted  Us  Report  in 
May,  1986.  and  was  then  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  treaty  based  on  their  re<-om- 
mendatlons. 

It  haa  thus  taken  one  year  and  nine 
months  hard  and  continuous  work  to  pro- 
duce the  document  now  before  us.  When 
Honourable  members  will  have  had  the  time 
to  read  It,  I  am  sure  they  will  a^ee  with  me 
that  It  waa  well  worth  waiting  for. 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  before 
I  continue  to  express  my  very  deep  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  Commission  for  Its 
historic  work.  In  particular,  I  know  you  will 
Join  mo  In  sending  our  compliments  to  Pro- 
fessor K.  Philip,  whose  services  East  African 
will  always  remember.  I  also  know  that  you 
will  Join  me  In  paying  tribute  to  our  own 
Ministers  for  their  effective  representation 
of  Kenya  on  the  Commission. 

Some  ot  you  win  remember  Paper  191  in 
1947  which  waa  superseded  by  Paper  210  of 
1948,  which  established  the  East  African 
High  Commission.  The  peoples  of  East  Africa 
had  no  say  In  them,  and  apart  from  Euro- 
pean settlers,  the  African  people  were  not 
even  consulted.  The  East  African  High  Com- 
mission thus  became  the  organ  for  co-ordi- 
nating British  policy  In  East  Africa,  and  In 
the  process,  was  also  used  as  a  means  to  bring 
together  some  aspects  of  services  In  what  was 
then  British  East  Africa.  When  Tanganyika 
was  about  to  become  Independent,  a  Confer- 
ence waa  held  In  London  to  decide  the  future 
of  the  East  African  High  Commission  It  was 
then  decided  to  replace  the  Commlsalon  with 
a  new  organlaation— The  East  African  Com- 
mon Services  Organisation.  It  must  be  re- 
corded that  this  decision  was  made  possible 
by  Tanganyika's  decision  to  continue  to 
share  in  the  East  African  Services  and 
Common  Market.  The  same  decision  waa 
taken  by  Uganda  on  becoming  Independent. 
At  this  time,  although  we  had  agreements 
between  Sovereign  States  and  the  British 
Govemment  which  represented  at  first  Kenya 
and  Uganda  and.  later.  Kenya  alone.  It  waa 
not  until  Kenya  became  Independent  In  De- 
cember 1903  that  the  East  African  Common 
Services  became  the  genuine  property  emd 
Association  of  African  States.  We  Inherited 
a  useful  Instniment,  but  as  yet.  It  did  not 


represent  the  conscious  work  of  the  three 
States.  Aa  we  came  to  decide  upon  our  var- 
ious paths  of  development,  -ve  also  began  to 
dlscuver  the  weaknesses  and  inadequacies  of 
EACSO  We  came  to  appreciate  that  we  had 
a  Common  Market  wliose  structure  and  pro- 
cedures had  never  been  wurked  out  consist- 
ently and  which  In  fact  had  no  formal  legal 
foundations 

But  It  Is  still  fair  to  say  that  what  we  In- 
herited Was  a  highly  advanced  Instrument 
for    co-operation    between    nations 

The  terms  of  reference  to  which  I  have 
referred  speak  for  themselves  and  clearly 
Indicate  the  resolve  of  our  three  Govern- 
ments to  travel  together  along  the  road  of 
.\frlcan  Unity  The  outcome  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission  testify  to  the  firm 
conunitment  of  our  three  countries  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  East  .\frlcan  Co-op- 
eration. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  today  to  analyse  or 
explain  each  chapter  of  the  Tnaty.  The  docu- 
ment will  bo  available  to  all  Honourable 
members  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printers  for  members  of  the  public. 
The  point  of  my  statement  is  to  convey  to 
this  House  thf-  Governments  firm  belief  in 
the  need  for  East  African  Co-opcratlon  and 
our  resolve  to  work  for  even  greater  unity 
and  co-operation  in  the  future. 

Tiie  House  should  Uke  note  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  the  East  African  Com- 
mon Market  will  exist  in  law  under  an  In- 
ternationa! Treaty  between  Sovereign  Na- 
tlon.s  Until  ni:w  our  Comn-icn  Market  has 
depended  entirely  on  gLXKlwlU  iuid  faith  be- 
tween our  Governments  and  peoples  It  will 
now  have  a  detlnite  structure,  procedures, 
scope,  and  even  sanctions.  This  in  Itself  Is 
a  great  achievement  In  the^.e  times  when 
all  over  the  world  disunity  and  threats  of 
disintegration  and  conflict  between  nations 
Is  the  order  of  the  day.  Ti\e  Treaty  also 
preserves  the  Common  Services  under  a  new 
structure  Railways  are  separated  from  Har- 
bours Organisation  so  aa  to  ensure  more 
logical  and  natural  development  of  each  of 
these  vital  services.  And  then  the  Railways. 
Harbours.  Posts  and  Telecommunications 
become  statutory  corporations  like  East 
African  Airways,  with  the  declared  objective 
that  in  future  they  must  all  be  run  on  a 
commercial   basis. 

List,  but  not  least,  we  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  any  other  Conmion  Market — 
indeed,  here  Uee  the  reason  for  calling  our- 
selves an  East  African  Community  and  not 
Just  a  Common  Market  or  a  mere  Economic 
Community.  The  Treaty  provides  for  a  De- 
velopment Bank  which  will  be  the  instru- 
ment for  co-operation  in  development.  We 
shall  all  put  in  money  with  the  desire  that 
we  should  truly  co-operate  in  development. 
We  are  pledged  to  wotk  together  and  to 
help  each  other.  This  institution  Is  unique 
and  It  Is  a  direct  translation  Into  practical 
action  of  all  those  hopee  we  liave  so  often 
expressed  at  numerous  Pan-African  Con- 
ferences 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Community.  Here  again  the  Treaty  re- 
fiects  major  advances  on  similar  gnjupings 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  taken 
a  major  political  step  forward  In  providing 
for  East  African  Ministers  and  Deputy  Min- 
isters who  will  not  have  any  other  port- 
folios in  their  own  National  Government. 
They  will  replace  the  cumbersome  system  of 
Ministerial  triumvirates  which  existed  under 
EACSO.  East  African  affairs  will,  for  the  first 
time,  have  persons  with  direct  political  re- 
sponsibility and  who  will  devote  all  their 
time  to  serving  East  Africa.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  services  will  be  under  New  Boards 
of  Directors  so  as  to  provide  specialist  Inter- 
est and  attention  to  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  services. 

I  It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  I  have  said 
that  the  Treaty  la  a  far-reaching  document. 
It    Is,    In    fact,    a    comprehensive    document 


which  brings  together  for  the  first  time  all 
aspects  of  East  African  Co-operation  under 
one  basic  legal  document.)  There  have  been 
some  commentators  who  have  merely  con- 
centrated on  discussing  the  new  institutions 
or  services.  In  fact,  such  commentaries  are 
both  inadequate  and  misleading.  It  is  neces- 
-sary  to  ex. inline  and  discuss  the  Treaty  in  its 
entirety  In  order  to  understand  and  appre- 
Li.i>e  Its  blgnstleance  I  suggest  that  Hon- 
ourable members  do  this  If  their  later  dis- 
cussions are  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

The  East  African  Authority  will  continue 
as  before  but  assisted  by  the  Eiist  African 
.Ministers.  The  Central  Legislative  Assembly 
IS  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  body  which  will 
bear  more  relation  to  Its  function  Instead  of 
a  Parliament  responsible  to  no  one,  as  at 
present 

These  changes  In  the  Constitution  wUl 
go  a  long  way  towards  streamlining  the  work- 
ing of  the  Community  and  to  ensuring  Its 
effective   relations   with    the   partner   states. 

Another  subject  of  great  interest  Is  that 
relating  to  the  re-location  of  He.idquarters. 
A  closer  look  at  the  Trc.ity  will  show  that 
each  partner  State  will  have  at  least  two 
Headquarters,  for  example.  Railways  and 
Airways  in  Kenya.  Posts  and  Telecommuni- 
cations and  the  Development  Bank  In 
Uganda,  while  Harbours  and  Community 
Headquarters  go  to  Tanzania.  This  helps  to 
foster  among  all  East  Africans  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  gives  the  Community  a  truly 
East  African  personality.  We  in  Kenya  have 
always  believed  In  this  approach  to  African 
Unity  To  think  In  selfish  terms  would  be 
contrary  to  our  commitment,  purpose  and 
pledges.  The  moving  of  some  East  African 
Headquarters  from  Nairobi,  for  example, 
Pt«ts  and  Telecommunications,  does  not  In- 
clude the  Installations  but  rather  the  offices 
of  Chairman  and  General  Manager  with  their 
staffs.  E^ch  partner  State  will  have  In  addi- 
tion an  effective  Regional  Organization. 

One  other  matter  which  Is  of  Interest  to 
us  in  Kenya  Is  the  Introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Transfer  Tax.  It  should  be  noted 
that  by  this  decision  all  the  restrictions 
originally  placed  on  Kenya  Manufactures 
will  be  removed  Instead,  a  Transfer  Tax  may 
be  Introduced  In  the  case  of  some  of  our 
goods.  It  Is  necessary  to  study  ho*  this  sys- 
tem win  work.  Transfer  Tax  can  only  be 
Introduced  by  Tanzania  or  Uganda  to  pro- 
tect an  already  existing  Industry.  An  In- 
dustry which  Is  to  be  so  protected  must  be 
capable  of  producing  not  less  than  15  per 
cent  or  Shs.  2.000.000/-  ex-factory  value  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  that  kind  of 
good.  It  Is  then  provided  that  no  such  tax 
will  last  for  more  than  eight  years.  But  the 
whole  system  will  be  subject  to  review  after 
five  years.  The  Treaty  lays  down  that  when 
an  Industry  which  enjoys  the  protection  of 
a  Transfer  Tax  Is  capable  of  exporting  30 
per  cent  of  Its  total  production  to  the  other 
two  piirtners.  the  tax  will  automatically 
cease  It  is  further  laid  down  that  when  a 
country's  trade  with  the  other  two  partner 
States  reaches  80  per  cent,  that  country 
ceises  to  have  the  riuht  to  impose  the  Trans- 
fer Tax.  The  Transfer  Tax  Itself  will  not  be 
more  than  50  r>er  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty 
prescribed  by  the  ctistoms  tariff  In  respect 
of  the  Import  of  the  same  kind  of  Item  Into 
East  Africa.  But  If  the  same  kind  of  Item 
Is  not  chargeable  with  any  duty  In  Import, 
no  Transfer  Tax  may  be  Imposed. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Com- 
munity lays  down  that  the  three  partner 
sutes  will  have  a  Common  External  Tariff. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  this  point  In  some 
detail  because  I  know  It  greatly  Interests  our 
manufacturers  and  prospective  Investors.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  such  a  requirement 
should  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
development  or  trade.  What  it  does  Is  to  pose 
a  challenge  to  our  producers.  Provided  they 
maintain  the  right  scale  of  operation  and 
they  are   efficient  In   their   production   and 
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maintain  the  highest  standards  In  quality, 
they  have  the  entire  East  African  Market  at 
their  disposal.  This  Is  the  time  for  our  In- 
dustries to  come  forward  with  Imaginative 
production  and  marketing  techniques.  The 
uncertainties  and  doubts  about  the  future 
of  the  East  African  Market  has  been  re- 
moved permanently.  When  you  Invest  in 
Nairobi  or  any  part  of  Kenya,  you  are  In- 
vesting In  East  Africa.  The  facilities, 
superior  services  and  Infra-structure  already 
available  must  make  this  decision  even  more 
attractive. 

The  Treaty  provides  for  a  Common  Market 
Tribunal  which  will  resolve  any  disputes  and 
help  with  problems  Interpretation.  The 
Treaty  Itself  covers  a  fifteen  year  period. 
after  which  the  partner  states  will  review 
the  position. 

Honourable  members  will  now  appreciate 
the  historic  significance  of  the  document 
before  us.  Nowhere  else  have  countries  been 
able  to  move  so  close  together  In  so  short  a 
time.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  all  have  been 
happy  had  It  been  possible  to  announce  a 
fuliy-pledged  political  federation  of  East 
Africa,  or.  for  that  matter,  a  much  larger 
Community  of  African  States.  All  my  life  I 
have  worked  and  hoped  for  the  independence 
of  our  people  and  the  Unity  of  Africa.  I  still 
hope  and  work  for  these  same  Ideals. 

What  now  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  consoli- 
date our  achievements  and  look  for  new  op- 
portunities to  strengthen  and  expand  our 
co-operation.  It  does  not  require  much  think- 
ing to  shout  "Federation."  But  this  will  re- 
quire a  lot  of  patience,  restraint,  tolerance 
and  understanding  to  achieve  unity  of  the 
measure  we  have  now  attained. 

My  Government  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  alms  laid  down  In  the  Kanu  Manifesto 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  road  we  have  taken 
will  lead  us  to  peace  and  prosperity  goal. 

COMPLETE    SUMMARY    OT   HISTORIC    PACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  for  East  African  Coopera- 
tion as  truly  a  historic  step  in  the  reach 
for  African  unity,  and  of  such  impor- 
tance and  Interest  to  Africa's  many 
friends  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  among 
the  people  of  the  United  State,  that  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  include  a  sum- 
mary of  an  analysis  of  this  document, 

as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  points 
about  the  Treaty? 

(I)  First,  that  every  matter  has  been  most 
carefully  thought  about  and  considered  In 
detail  bearing  In  mind  the  different  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  three  countries.  Un- 
like other  countries  which  have  rushed  Into 
grandiose  "decisions"  or  announcements  to 
form  political  or  economic  units,  and  then 
attempted  to  build  down  from  the  roof,  the 
East  African  countries  have  begun,  patient- 
ly and  pragmatically,  to  build  up  from  the 
foundations,  and  have  not  called  the  public 
In  to  admire  the  building  until  It  la  all  fin- 
ished. 

(II)  Second  that  there  will  in  future  bo 
detailed  rules  for  the  running  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  (something  which  baa  rather 
grown  up  by  custom)  and  that  there  will  be 
proper  machinery.  Including  the  prop)oeed 
Tribunal,  to  see  that  the  rules  are  observed. 

(III)  Third,  that  the  exlsUng  Common 
Services  have  all  been  preserved  by  the  delib- 
erate choice  of  the  three  States. 

2.  Surely  the  Common  Market  is  not  going 
to  be  a  real  common  market  if  transfer  taxes 
are  put  on  goods  passing  between  the  three 
countries  and  there  are  restrictions  on  major 
agricultural  crops? 

(1)  It  Is  true  that  transfer  taxes  can  be 
Imposed  imder  the  Treaty,  but  only  for  a 
limited  time  and  In  specified  circumstances. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  encourage,  by  protection, 
the  faster  estabUshment  of  Industrial  in- 
vestment In  the  less  Industrially  devsloped 


countries.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
all  quantitative  import  restrictions  on  local 
manvifacttired  goods  are  banned  imder  the 
Treaty,  with  very  few  exceptions;  that  this 
is  a  real  stride  forward;  and  that  the  Treaty 
looks  ahead  to  a  time  when  there  will  be 
full  free  trade.  ^ 

(U)  As  regards  agricultural  products,  there 
are  obvlotis  difficulties  In  full  free  trade 
when  the  basic  produce,  like  maize,  which 
Is  used  aa  a  staple  food.  Is  specially  mar- 
keted so  as  to  Insure  against  famine  and  to 
secure  a  fair  return  to  farmers.  But  even 
here  the  long-term  aim  on  agriculture  Is 
declared  aa  full  free  trade  by  the  Treaty. 

3.  Why  is  the  proposed  Development  Bank 
to  split  its  Investments  unfairly  between 
the  three  countries?  Surely  each  should 
have  an  equal  share. 

The  percentages  of  38%%,  38%%  and 
22>4%  set  for  the  Investment  of  the  Bank's 
money  over  a  five-year  period  are  Intended 
to  reflect  and  help  correct  the  position  now, 
at  which  Uganda  and  Tanzania  are  less  ad- 
vanced Industrially  than  Kenya.  The  cor- 
recUon  will  be  done  In  a  positive  way,  by 
helping  to  steer  new  Investments  rather 
than  by  harming  existing  Investments.  The 
percentages  will  only  operate  over  a  five- 
year  period  {not  year  by  year)  and  will  be 
reviewed  after  ten  years;  and  each  pro- 
posed Investment  will  have  to  be  shown  to 
be  economically  sound  and  technically  feas- 
ible. Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  money  will 
go  equally  to  the  three  countries  (221/2%  to 
each),  and  the  remaining  third  will  be  de- 
vlded  between  Uganda  and  Tanzania. 

4.  When  will  the  headquarters  of  the  vari- 
ous services  be  moved?  Will  this  not  create 
a  lot  of  hardship  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties? 

It  is  essential  to  have  some  distribution 
of  headquarters,  because  the  present  con- 
centration of  buildings  In  Nairobi  leads  peo- 
ple m  Uganda  and  Tanzania  to  feel  that  the 
Common  Services,  In  a  deep  sense,  are  not 
"theirs".  If  there  were  a  full  political  Fed- 
eration then  perhaps  the  capital  (wherever 
that  was)  could  be  the  site  of  all  the  head- 
quarters; but  this  la  not  so  now.  The  moves 
will  not  take  place  at  once,  but  only  aa  soon 
as  possible  in  the  light  of  what  Is  adminis- 
tratively practical — this  will  be  decided  by 
the  relevant  authorities  In  the  new  Com- 
munity, such  as  the  Boards,  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Council  and  the  East  African  Minis- 
ters. As  regards  administrative  dlflScultles, 
the  arrangements  for  Boards  of  Directors 
and  permanent  East  African  Ministers  will 
do  much  to  reduce  current  problems  of  ad- 
ministration, and  with  Improved  communl- 
catlona  and  constant  political  and  manage- 
ment control  there  Is  no  reason  why  geo- 
graphical separation  should  cause  undue 
difficulties. 

6.  Is  the  new  Treaty  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  Federation? 

The  Treaty  must  be  read  and  taken  as  it 
stands.  In  one  sense  It  is  clearly  a  move  to 
closer  economic  and  political  cooperation.  In 
certain  defined  areas;  In  another.  It  Is  also 
an  alternative  to  a  full  political  union,  since 
there  are  arrangements  (for  instance  on  cur- 
rency) which  are  not  at  all  appropriate  to  a 
Federation.  It  Is  perhaps  likely  that  the 
three  countries  will  want  to  give  the  new  ar- 
rangements a  good  trial,  before  deciding 
whether  thoy  should  be  superseded  by  any- 
thing else. 

6.  Will  the  Treaty  have  to  be  ratified  by 
the  three  Parliaments? 

No,  It  Is  already  binding  on  all  three  coun- 
tries, because  the  three  Heads  of  State  have 
signed  It.  But  each  Parliament  will  ije  asked 
to  pass  a  national  law,  to  which  the  Treaty 
wlU  be  attached,  to  glvo  the  Community  a 
legal  ezlBtence  and  to  ensure  that  Its  laws 
have  effect  In  that  country.  This  Is  what  was 
done  in  1801  when  EACSO  came  Into  being. 

7.  What  sancUong  toill  there  be  if  a  coun- 
try breaks  the  Treaty  on  the  Common  Mar- 


ket, and  does  not  comply  with  a  decision  of 
the  Tribunal? 

None.  But  this  Is  of  course  so  with  any  In- 
ternational court — for  Instance,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague.  The 
good  faith  and  serious  Intentions  of  the 
Partner  States  are  shown  by  their  deter- 
mination to  conclude  the  Treaty,  and  it  must 
be  expected  that  they  will  all  respect  their 
obligations  under  It.  The  Treaty  will,  of 
course,  be  registered  with  the  United 
Nations. 

8.  Are  the  new  Councils  not  just  reincar- 
nations of  the  old  Ministerial  Committees 
ot  EACSO? 

There  are  two  main  differences.  First,  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  various  services 
will  be  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
East  African  Ministers  and  the  new  Boards 
of  Directors;  the  Councils  will  have  a  much 
more  consultative  role.  In  general,  than  the 
old  Committees.  Second,  the  East  African 
Ministers  will  be  members  of  all  the  Coun- 
cils, and  so  will  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
continuity  both  to  their  membership  and 
to  their  discussions. 

9.  What  effect  will  the  Treaty  have  on  the 
Currency?  Will  freedom  of  currencu  exchange 
be  restored? 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission 
presupposed  the  continuance  of  three  sep- 
arate national  currencies.  The  Treaty  does 
not  prevent  exchange  control  from  being 
exercised  by  each  State,  but  it  requires  those 
States  freely  to  permit  all  bonn  fide  current 
account  payments  (which  are  carefully  de- 
fined) and  to  give  all  necessary  permissions 
and  authorities  without  undue  delay.  More- 
over, control  over  capital  payments  may  only 
be  exercised  for  furthering  economic  devel- 
opment and  an  increase  in  trade  "consistent 
with  the  alms  of  the  Community",  and  may 
not  be  imposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper 
the  Community,  the  Corporations  or  the 
Bank  in  i>erformlng  their  functions  under 
the  Treaty.  Arrangements  are  also  guaran- 
teed under  which  currency  notes  may  be  ex- 
changed at  par  value,  without  exchange 
commission,  within  the  three  countries. 

10.  Will  the  Treaty  apply  to  Zanzibar? 
Yes. 

11.  Will  there  be  Customs  posts  established 
at  the  borders  of  the  three  countries  to  ad- 
minister the  new  transfer  taxes? 

It  will  be  for  the  Customs  and  Excise  De- 
partment and  the  Governments  Imposing  the 
transfer  taxes  to  decide  how  they  are  admin- 
istered in  each  case.  It  is  probable  that  some 
form  of  fixed  post  will  be  established  at  cer- 
tain places,  but  If  so  such  posts  will  almost 
certainly  be  designed  only  for  checking,  and 
not  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 

Main  Provisions  in  Tbeatt 
the  preamble 
Refers  amongst  other  i>oints  to  the  fact 
that  Tanzania,  Uganda  and  Kenya  have  en- 
Joyed  close  commercial,  industrial  and  other 
ties  for  many  yesirs,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  three  Partner  States  to  strengthen 
those  ties  and  their  common  services,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  East  African  Commu- 
nity, and  a  Common  Market  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Community. 

CHAPTER  I 

(Articles  1-4)  establishes  the  Conamtmity 
and  describes  its  aims  and  institutlona.  A 
general  undertaking  is  included  that  the 
three  countries  shall  make  every  effort  to 
plan  and  direct  their  policies  with  a  view  to 
creating  conditions  favourable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  Community. 

CHAFTEa  n 

(Articles  6-8)  deals  with  external  trade 
and  Includes  pledges  that  the  three  countries 
will  maintain  a  common  customs  tariff,  will 
not  enter  Into  agreements  whereby  tariff 
concessions    negotiated    with    any    foreign 
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country  are  not  available  to  all  three  Part- 
ners, and  will  take  effecuve  measures  to 
counteract  any  deviation  of  tr  ..de,  resulting 
from  barter  agreements,  aw^y  from  jfoods 
produced  In  East  Africa  to  goods  produced 
outRlde  the  Common  Market 

CHAJTEK  ni 

(Articles  9-16)  lays  down  the  general  rules 
for  trade  between  the  three  countries.  There 
are  provUlons  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
transit  acrom  one  State  of  goods  destined  for 
another  coimtry.  subject  Ui  the  normal  cus- 
toms and  other  rules;  and  provisions  that 
the  customa  duty  collected  on  i^oods  import- 
ed Into  one  of  the  three  countries,  but  m 
transit  to  another,  shall  be  paid  to  the  sec- 
ond country.  The  difference  between  Im- 
ported and  Ea*t  African  gciods  Is  defined,  and 
amplified  in  Annex  I.  There  are  declEiratlons 
that  there  will  be  no  Internal  tariffs,  except 
for  the  transfer  tax  system,  and  no  quanti- 
tative Import  restrictions  upon  gfxxls  pro- 
duced In  East  Africa.  Exceptions  are.  how- 
ever, made  In  respect  of  goods  covered  by 
certain  special  obligations  (listed  in  Annex 
II)  and  cerUln  agricultural  goods  (listed  In 
Annex  III)  and  for  restrictions  Imposed  for 
certain  defined  reasons  (for  instance,  the 
control  of  arms  and  ammunition)  or  In  de- 
fined clrctimstances.  such  as  balance  of  pay- 
ment dlfflcultlea.  There  are  also  rules  against 
any  one  country  engaging  In  discriminatory 
practices  against  goods  from  either  or  both 
of  the  other  c»un tries 

CKAPTnilV 

(Article*  17-18)  deals  with  excisable  goods 
It  provldea  for  the  removal  of  present  dif- 
ferences m  the  excise  tariff  which  the  Com- 
mon Market  Council  determines  to  be 
undesirable  in  the  Interests  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  establishment  of  a  gener- 
ally common  excise  tariff;  and  for  excise  duty 
collected  on  goods  fxroduced  In  one  country. 
but  transferred  to  another  country  to  be 
transferred  to  the  second  country. 

CBIAPTES  V 

(Articles  19-21)  Is  called  "Measures  to 
Promote  Balanced  Industrial  Development", 
and  contains  provisions  for  three  separate 
measxires:  the  first  Ls  the  harmonlsatlon  of 
fiscal  Incentives  offered  by  each  country  to- 
wards Industrial  development;  the  second  la 
the  transfer  tax  system,  and  the  third  Is  the 
establishment  of  the  East  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Article  20.  the  longest  Article  In  the  Treaty, 
deals  with  the  transfer  tax  system.  It  lays 
down  that  States  which  are  In  deBclt  in 
their  total  trade  In  manufacttired  goods  with 
the  other  two  States  may  impose  transfer 
taxes  upon  such  goods  originating  from  the 
other  two  countries,  up  to  a  value  of  goods 
equivalent  in  each  case  to  Its  deficit  with 
that  country.  The  deficit  Is  to  be  that  shown 
In  the  annual  trade  statistics  produced  by 
the  Customs  and  Excise  Department,  and 
the  list  of  manufactured  goods  Is  given  In 
Annex  IV.  A  transfer  tax  can  only  be  Im- 
posed, however.  If  goods  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion to  those  taxed  are  being  manufactured, 
or  are  reasonably  expected  to  be  manufac- 
tured within  three  months.  In  the  tax-lm- 
po^lng  country.  Moreover,  the  industry  to 
be  protected  by  the  tax  must  have  a  produc- 
tive capacity  equivalent  to  at  least  15  To  of 
the  total  domestic  consumption  of  such  prod- 
ucts In  the  tax-imposing  State  or  to  a  value 
of  Sh.  2.000.000  per  year,  whichever  Is  the 
less.  The  maximum  rate  of  a  transfer  tax  Is 
limited  to  50%  of  the  equivalent  external 
customs  tariff  Imposed  on  such  goods  com- 
ing from  outside  East  Africa.  The  value  of 
the  goods  on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  Imposed 
Is  to  be  decided  by  rules  set  out  In  Annex  V 
to  the  Treaty.  The  Customs  and  Excise  De- 
partment is  given  the  duty  of  collecting. 
administering  and  managing  all  traiLsfer 
taxes,  but  the  costs  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
country  or  countries  which  Impose  the  tax. 


No  transfer  tax  can  be  Imposed  for  longer 
than  eight  years,  and  all  such  ta-xes  are  to 
be  revoked  fifteen  years  after  the  Treaty 
comes  Into  force;  there  villi,  however,  be  an 
ex,-\mln;it;on  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem five  years  after  the  first  t.\x  Is  lmfx)sed. 
If  a  significant  deviation  of  trade  takes  place 
to  goods  prixluced  outside  the  Common  Mar- 
ket from  gO'Xls  produced  Inside,  as  a  result 
of  the  imfwsltlon  of  transfer  taxes,  measures 
sh.iU  be  taken  to  counteract  such  a  devia- 
tion If  a  tax-protected  industry  Is  able  to 
export  30'-  of  Its  yearly  production  to  the 
other  two  countries,  the  transfer  ta.\.  must 
be  revoked,  and  If  Its  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries Including  foreign  countries  reach  30  :  . 
the  situation  can  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  Council  A  country  which  comes 
Into  80  :  bal.uice  In  Its  total  trade  in  manu- 
factured goods  Inside  East  Africa  loses  the 
right  to  impose  new  transfer  taxes,  although 
existing  taxes  will  continue  in  force  Provi- 
sions are  made  against  the  transfer  of  manu- 
factured goods  at  a  price  lower  than  their 
true  value.  In  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the 
production  of  similar  goods  In  another  Part- 
ner Stiite.  and  against  export  sub.sldles  for 
such  goods  r other  than  tax  Incentives  and 
refunds  of  a  general  and  non-discrlmlnatory 
kind  I 

The  Charter  of  the  East  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  set  out  In  .4n7iex  VI.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  B.=ink  are  given  as — 

I  a)  to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  promote  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Partner  States; 

(b)  to  give  priority,  in  accordance  with 
the  operating  principles  contained  In  the 
Charter,  to  industrial  development  In  the 
relatively  less  Industrially  developed  Part- 
ner States,  thereby  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
substantial  industrial  imbalances  between 
them; 

(c)  to  further  the  alms  of  the  East  Afri- 
can Community  by  financing,  wherever  pos- 
sible, projects  designed  to  make  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Partner  States  Increasingly  com- 
plementary In  the  Industrial  field; 

(d)  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  na- 
tional development  agencies  of  the  Partner 
States  by  Joint  financing  operations  and  by 
the  use  of  such  agencies  as  channels  for  fi- 
nancing specific  projects; 

le)  to  co-operate,  within  the  terms  of  the 
Charter,  with  other  Institutions  and  organi- 
zations, public  or  private,  national  or  Inter- 
national, which  are  interested  In  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  tlie  Panner  States;  and 

(f)  to  undertake  such  other  activities  and 
provide  such  other  services  as  may  advance 
the  objectives  of  the  Bank. 

••Industry"  Is  defined  to  mean  manufac- 
turing, assembling  and  processing  indus- 
tries but  not  the  building,  transport  or  tour- 
ist industries  The  Bank's  members  are  to  be 
the  three  Partner  States  together  with  such 
other  non-Governmental  bodies,  enterprises 
or  Institutions  as  become  original  or  subse- 
quent members  with  the  approval  of  the 
three  Oovernments  The  total  Initial  sub- 
scriptions by  the  Governments  to  paid-in 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  will  be  Sh.  I'JO.- 
000.000.  payable  in  four  instalments,  and  the 
total  authorized  capital  will  be  twice  that 
amount.  The  Bank  will  conduct  both  ordi- 
nary operations  and  special  operations,  the 
latter  being  conducted  with  money  handed 
to  the  Bank  for  special  use  on  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  Its  objectives;  the  accounts 
of  Special  Funds  will  be  kept  separate  from 
those  of  ordinary  operations  A  limit  of  IVi 
times  the  subscribed  capital,  reserves  and 
surplus  on  ordinary  account  Is  placed  on  the 
total  amount  of  loans,  equity  Investments 
and  guarantees  outs'anding  on  ordinary  ac- 
count at  any  one  time,  and  a  limit  of  10% 
of  paid-up  capital,  reserves  and  surplus  on 
ordinary  account  Is  placed  on  the  Bank^s  In- 
vestments In  equities,  and  also  on  Its  gruar- 
antees. 

Article    13    of    the    Charter   sets  out    the 


B.ank's  operating  principles,  the  first  of 
which  Is  that  the  Bank  shall  be  guided  by 
sound  banking  principles  and  shall  finance 
only  economically  sound  and  technically 
feasible  projects,  and  shall  not  make  loans 
or  undertake  any  responsibility  for  discharg- 
ing or  refinancing  earlier  commitments  by 
borrowers.  Another  lmport,\nt  principle  Is 
that,  taken  over  consecutive  five-year  periods, 
that  Bank  shall  so  conduct  Its  operations 
that  it  shall  have  loaned,  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  invested  as  nearly  as  possible 
38 '4  c  of  Its  total  Investments  from  ordinary 
and  special  funds  In  Tanzania,  38^4%  in 
Uganda  and  22 'j  '>  In  Kenya.  These  percent- 
ages will,  however,  be  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments after  ten  years  and  may  be  altered 
at  that  time  by  order  of  the  Authority,  after 
consultation  with  the  Direct  irs  of  the  Bank. 
The  Bank  will  maintain  a  reasonable  diversi- 
fication of  Its  Investments,  will  seek  to  re- 
volve Its  funds,  and  will  only  enter  a  project 
after  receiving  a  written  report  by  Its  Direc- 
tor-General upon  an  adequate  profwsal  made 
by  the  applicant.  It  will  be  prohibited  from 
political  activity  and  from  accepting  any 
funds  which  might  adversely  affect  Its  ob- 
jectives or  functions.  The  Bank  will  have  Its 
headquarters  In  Kampala,  and  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by 
the  members,  whose  voting  power  will  be 
proportionate  to  their  stake  In  the  equity. 
The  Director-General,  who  will  head  the 
staff,  win  be  appointed  by  the  Authority 
after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

CHAPTBS  VI 

Of  the  Treaty  (Article  23)  provides  that 
the  present  system  of  Industrial  licensing 
shall  continue.  In  respect  of  articles  now 
scheduled,  until  twenty  years  have  expired 
from  the  commencement  of  the  original  leg- 
islation. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

(.Articles  24-28 1  deals  with  currency  and 
banking.  Article  24  provides,  subject  to  ex- 
change control  laws  and  regrulatlons  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Treaty,  for  the  exchange  of 
currency  notes  of  the  three  countries,  and 
for  remittances  between  the  three  countries, 
at  official  par  value  without  exchange  com- 
mission and  without  undue  delay.  Article  25 
constitutes  an  undertaking  to  permit  bOTia 
fide  current  account  payments  (as  listed  In 
Annex  VII)  between  the  three  countries,  and 
to  ensure  that  all  necessary  permissions  and 
authorities  are  given  without  undue  delay; 
but  control  may  be  exercised  on  capital  pay- 
ments and  transfers  under  certain  condi- 
tions. An  undertaking  is  Included  to  endeav- 
our to  harmonize  monetary  policies  and  for 
meetings  of  the  three  central  bank  Governors 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  Provision  Is  also 
made  for  reciprocal  credits  from  one  Partner 
State  to  help  another  which  Is  In  need  of 
balance  of  payments  assistance,  up  to  defined 
limits  and  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
three  years. 

CHAPTER  vin 
(Article  29)  lists  other  fields  In  which  the 
three  countries  declare  their  Intention  to  co- 
operate These  include  advice  from  the 
Counsel  to  the  new  Community  on  the  har- 
monization of  commercial  laws  In  operation 
In  each  State,  and  the  co-ordination  of  sur- 
face transport  policies. 

CHAPTER    IX 

(Articles  30-31)  deals  with  the  Common 
Ma-ket  Council  which  will  be  the  main  organ 
m  the  new  Community  to  suijervlse  the 
functioning  and  development  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  under  the  Treaty,  to  keep  Its 
operation  under  review,  and  to  settle  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  Implementation  of  the 
Treaty  concerning  the  Common  Market 

The  Council  will  consider  and  deal  with 
allegations  of  a  breach  of  any  obligation  re- 
lating to  the  Common  Market,  subject  to  the 
matter  being  referred  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Tribunal   If   the   Council   cannot  agree. 
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The  Council  will  also  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  help  create  closer  economic  and  com- 
mercial links  with  other  States,  associations 
of  States,  or  International  organizations.  The 
central  secretariat  of  the  Community  will  as- 
sist the  Council  by  collecting  facts  and  refer- 
ring to  It  any  matter  which  seems  to  merit 
examination. 

CHAPTER  X 

(Articles  32-42)  establishes  the  Common 
Market  Tribunal  as  a  Judicial  body  composed 
of  a  Judicial  Chairman  and  four  members 
of  Impartiality  and  Independence,  one  each 
being  chosen  by  each  State  and  the  fourth 
by  the  other  three  members  and  the  Chair- 
man acting  In  common  agreement.  Only  a 
Partner  State  will  be  able  to  make  references 
to  the  Tribunal,  though  the  Council  may 
seek  advisory  opinions.  The  decisions  of  the 
Tribunal  will  be  reached  by  majority,  and 
no  dissenting  opinions  will  be  permitted.  Un- 
der Article  41  the  Partner  States  agree  to 
accept  the  Tribunal's  decisions.  The  detailed 
Statute  of  the  Tribunal  Is  In  Annex  VIII  to 
the  Treaty. 

CHAPTER   XI 

(Articles  43-45)  sets  out  the  functions  of 
the  new  Community,  which  will  operete  the 
services  listed  In  Annex  IX,  most  of  which 
are  those  now  operated  by  EACSO.  The  Com- 
munity may  also  perform  services  on  an 
agency  basis,  as  agreed  by  the  Authority, 
and  pass  laws  on  the  matters  listed  In  An~ 
nei  X.  Its  procedural  rules  are  set  out  In 
Annex  XI. 

CHAPTER   XII 

(Articles  46-48)  establishes  the  East  Afri- 
can Authority,  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  three  Partner  States,  which  will  have 
general  direction  and  control  over  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  Community. 

CHAPTER  xm 
(Articles  49-51)  prescribes  the  appointment 
and  functions  of  three  East  African  Minis- 
ters, one  from  each  country,  to  assist  the 
Authority  In  the  exercise  of  Its  executive 
functions  and  to  advise  It  generally  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Community.  Ministers  will  have 
no  national  responsibilities  but  will  be  able 
to  attend  and  speak  at  meetings  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  country  by  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

(Article  51)  allows  the  Authority,  if  at  any 
time  It  considers  It  desirable,  to  appoint  three 
Deputy  East  African  Ministers  to  assist  the 
Ministers. 

CHAPTER    XV 

(Articles  53-55)  establishes  five  Councils; 
these  are — 

a)  the  Common  Market  Council 

b)  the  Communications  Council 

c)  the  Economic  Consultative  and  Plan- 
ning Council 

d)  the  Finance  Council 

e)  the  Research  and  Social  Council. 

Each  of  these  is  to  consist  of  the  three  East 
African  Ministers  plus  a  varying  number  of 
national  Ministers  (one  from  each  country 
in  the  Communications  and  Finance  Coun- 
cils, three  from  each  country  In  the  other 
Councils).  The  functions  of  the  Councils  are 
to  be — 

(a)  Common  Market  Council:  as  set  out  In 
Chapter  IX. 

(b)  Communications  Council:  as  set  out. 
In  relation  to  the  Corporations,  in  Annex 
XIII  to  the  Treaty,  and  to  provide  a  forum 
for  consultation  generally  on  communica- 
tions matters. 

(c)  Economic  Consultative  <t  Planning 
Council:  to  assist  the  national  planning  of 
the  Partner  States  by  consultative  means, 
and  to  advise  the  Authority  on  the  long- 
term  planning  of  the  common  services. 

(d)  Finance  Ccmnctl.-  to  consult  In  com- 
mon on  the  major  financial  affairs  of  the 
Community  (other  than  the  Bank)  and  to 
consider  and  approve  of  major  financial  de- 


cisions relating  to  the  services  administered 
by  the  Community  Including  their  estimates 
of  expenditure  and  loan  and  investment  pro- 
grammes. 

(e)  Research  and  Social  Council:  to  assist, 
by  consultative  means,  in  the  co-ordination 
of  the  policies  of  the  Partner  States  and  the 
Community  on  research  and  social  matters. 

CHAPTKR   XVI 

(Articles  56-60)  estabUshes  an  East  Afri- 
can Legislative  Assembly,  with  nine  members 
appointed  from  each  country,  together  with 
the  East  African  Ministers  and  Deputy  Min- 
isters (if  any),  the  Secretary  General,  the 
Counsel  to  the  Community,  and  a  Chairman. 

CHAPTES   XVll 

(Articles  61-64)  provides  for  the  senior 
staff  of  the  Community,  Including  a  Secre- 
tary General  and  a  Counsel  to  the  Commu- 
nity, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity Service  Commission  on  the  lines  of 
the  present  EACSO  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  with  no  responsibilities  in  relation 
to  staff  of  the  nevr  Corporations. 
CHAPTEB  xvm 

(Articles  65-70)  deals  with  the  finances  of 
the  Community,  the  creation  of  a  General 
Fund  and  special  funds,  and  the  authorisa- 
tion of  Community  expenditure.  It  Is  also 
provided  that  the  General  Fund  may  meet, 
amongst  other  things,  the  full  net  recurrent 
cost  of  the  University  of  East  Africa  and  half 
the  net  recurrent  cost  of  the  three  University 
Colleges  until  30th  June  1970  or  until  the 
Colleges  cease  to  be  constituents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  source  of  the  General  Fund  is 
laid  down  as  the  customs  and  excise  revenue 
and  the  tax  on  gains  or  profits  of  companies 
engaged  In  manufacttuing  or  finance  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  Annex  XII);  these  are 
the  same  sources  as  provide  the  present  Gen- 
eral Ftind  of  EACSO,  although  the  method  of 
financing  will  be  somewhat  different.  In 
addition  It  Is  laid  down  that  there  will  be  a 
Distributable  Pool  Fund,  created  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  present  DJ>.F.  administered  by 
EACSO,  and  distributed  equally  to  the  three 
countries;  but  the  money  coming  Into  the 
Fund  Is  to  be  reduced  by  half  as  soon  as  the 
first  transfer  tax  has  been  Imposed,  and  will 
cease  altogether  one  year  after  the  Partner 
States  have  paid  the  second  Instalment  of 
their  full  Initial  subscriptions  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Development  Bank. 

CHAPTEB  zrx 

(Articles  71-79)  deals  with  the  four  Cor- 
porations within  the  Community,  that  Is,  the 
East  African  Railways  Corporation;  the  E.  A. 
Harbours  Corporation;  the  E.  A.  Posts  and 
Telecommunications  Corporation;  and  the 
E.  A.  Airways  Coriwratlon.  It  Is  laid  down 
that  they  shall  conduct  their  business  ac- 
cording to  commercial  principles.  They  are 
each  to  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  a  Chairman  and  three  members 
chosen  by  the  Authority,  one  chosen  by  each 
Partner  State,  and  a  Director-General.  In  the 
case  of  E.A.A.C.  there  will  be  two  members 
chosen  by  the  Authority  and  two  by  each 
Partner  State,  apart  from  the  Chairman  and 
Director  General. 

The  Boards  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
appointment  and  discipline  of  staff,  and  are 
required  to  produce  annual  accounts  and 
reports.  The  division  of  powers  between  the 
Boards,  the  Conununlcations  Council  and 
the  Authority  is  given  in  Annex  XIII. 

CHAPTEB   XX 

(Articles  80-81)  provides  for  the  contin- 
uation in  being  of  the  present  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  Eastern  Africa  as  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  East  Africa. 

CHAPTEB   XZI 

(Articles  82-85)  makes  provision  for  pre- 
serving pension  rights  of  staff  and  for  the 
local  investment  of  pension  funds  In  East 
Africa.  Article  84  declares  that  the  law  re- 
lating to  trade  disputes  in  each  country  will 


apply  to  disputes  between  the  Community  or 
the  Corporations  and  their  staff,  except  that 
the  power  to  make  binding  awards  or  orders 
In  disputes  relating  to  salaries  or  other  con- 
ditions of  service  will  be  conferred  upon  a 
special  East  African  Industrial  Court,  estab- 
lished by  Article  85. 

CHAPTER   XZH 

(Articles  86-88)  deals  with  decentraliza- 
tion, the  location  of  headquarters  and  the 
new  East  African  Tax  Board.  The  agrreed  de- 
centralization measures  are  given  in  i4nnex 
XIV  and  Include  the  creation  of  strong  and 
functionally  comparable  regional  headquar- 
ters for  the  Railways  and  P.  &  T.  Corpora- 
tions In  each  of  the  Partner  States;  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mwanza  as  the  operating 
headquarters  for  the  Inland  marine  services 
(leaving  the  workshops  and  dockyard  at 
Klsumu);  the  establishment  of  dlesel  loco- 
motive facilities  and  carriage  and  wagon 
depots  In  Uganda;  the  giving  of  special  con- 
sideration to  the  development  of  harbours  In 
Tanzania;  the  establishment  of  Commis- 
sioners in  each  country  for  Customs  &  Excise 
and  Income  Tax,  vrith  devolved  powers,  un- 
der two  Commissioners-General;  the  estab- 
lishment of  Directors  of  Civil  Aviation  in 
each  country  under  a  Dlrector-Generafc  and 
of  Sub-Flight  Information  Centres  first  In 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  later  In  Entebbe;  the  es- 
tablishment In  each  country  of  senior  oflBcers 
In  the  Meteorological  Department,  with  com- 
parable status  and  responsibilities;  and  an 
examination  by  E.A.A.C.  proposals  for  future 
development  In  Uganda  and  Tanzania,  In- 
cluding a  workshop  In  Uganda  to  overhaul  all 
Pratt  &  Whitney  piston  engines  and  a  pos- 
sible transfer  of  the  maintenance  base  for 
plston-englned  aircraft  to  Entebbe. 

Article  85  lays  It  down  that  the  Commimlty 
headquarters  shall  be  at  Arusha;  the  Rail- 
ways headquarters  In  Nairobi;  the  Harbours 
headquarters  In  Dar-es-Salaam;  and  the  P. 
&  T.  headquarters  In  Kampala.  The  E.A.A.C. 
headquarters  will  be  at  Nairobi. 

Article  86  provides  for  a  Tax  Board  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise and  Income  Tax  Departments,  the  Com- 
munity, and  the  three  Governments. 
Amongst  Its  tasks  will  be  to  study  the  cor- 
relation of  taxation  systems,  to  keep  the 
two  Departments'  work  under  review  and  en- 
sure their  co-ordination,  and  to  assist,  where 
asked,  In  taxation  planning. 

CHAPTER  xzni 
(Article   87)    provides   for   audit  and   the 
functions  of  the  Commtinlty  Auditor-Gen- 
eral. 

CHAPTEB    XXIV 

(Article  88)  brings  Into  operation  the 
transitional  provisions  In  Annex  XV. 

CHAPTER     XXV 

(Articles  89-96)  provides  that  the  Treaty 
shall  come  Into  force  on  1st  December  1967; 
that  the  parts  of  the  Treaty  dealing  with  the 
Common  Market  shall  remain  In  force  for 
15  years  and  then  be  reviewed;  that  other 
countries  may  negotiate  with  the  Partner 
States  for  association  with  the  Community 
or  participation  in  its  activities;  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  by  common  agreement; 
for  Implementation  measures  by  way  of  na- 
tional legislation  In  the  three  countries;  and 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  EACSO  Agreements 
and  past  agreements  on  the  Common  Market. 

Other  Decisions  Agreed  On 
The  following  matters  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  three  Heads  of  Government  In 
tne  light  of  the  original  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  East  African  Co-operation,  but 
are  not  for  technical  reasons  Included  in  the 
text  of  the  Treaty : 

1.    UNIVERSITY    OF   EAST   AFRICA 

There  has  been  general  agreement  between 
the  Governments  on  the  continuation  of  the 
present  University  of  East  Africa   with  Ita 
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three  conatltuent  Colleges  of  Makerere, 
Nairobi  »nd  Dar  es  Salaam  for  at  leaat  the 
next  triennial  planning  period  which  ends 
on  30th  June  1970;  but  it  is  expected  that  at 
some  time  thereafter  the  expansion  in  higher 
education  facilities  will  lead  to  the  natural 
growth  of  three  or  more  separate  Universities 
In  place  of  the  present  bodies.  There  will. 
however,  even  beyond  that  point  continue  to 
be  a  need  for  some  common  action  upon 
certain  matters,  especially  academic  matters 
such  as  co-ordination  of  entrance,  study  and 
examination  standards 

In  view  of  this  It  has  been  decided  to  maKe 
some  attempt  towards  the  forward  contin- 
gency planning  of  higher  education  arrange- 
ments, so  that  for  instance  national  long- 
term  planning  can  take  account  of  possible 
development  in  this  field.  The  Go%ernmenU 
have  therefore  agreed  that  they  should. 
through  the  Authority.  8«t  up  a  Working 
Party  on  Higher  Education,  with  the  follow- 
ing terms  of  reference  and  compoeitlon^ 
Terms  of  reference 

In  view  of — 

(a)  The  Increasing  needs  for  expansion  of 
facilities  for  higher  education  within  East 
Africa: 

(b)  The  likelihood  that  at  some  time  after 
the  next  triennial  planning  pertxl  (ending 
In  nild-1970)  this  will  lead  to  the  natural 
growth  of  three  or  more  separate  Universi- 
ties In  place  of  the  pre,setu  three  constituent 
College*  of  the  University  of  Eas'.  Africa,  and 

(c)  The  desirability  of  malnuinlng  some 
types  of  co-operation  between  the  three  con- 
stituent Colleges  when  they  develop  Into 
separate  Universities  in  certain  special  mat- 
ters which  are  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
East  Africa  as  a  whole 

To  consider  and  recommend  upon — 

(I)  The  way  in  whU-h.  and  the  pace  at 
which,  the  various  facilities  now  provided 
by  the  three  Colleges  could  be  expected  to 
develop  as  purely  national  concerns. 

(II)  The  arrangements  under  which  any 
specialised  facilities  could  operate,  for  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  serve  students 
drawn  from  all  over  East  Africa: 

(ill)  The  arrangements  necessary  to  en- 
sure continuing  co-ordination  on  sxich  mat- 
ters as  entrance,  study  and  examination 
standards,  the  development  of  an  East  AfrU 
can  examinations  structure,  and  the  coher- 
ence of  educational  policy  In  professional 
and  specialised  disciplines  at  different  Insti- 
tutions: 

(Iv)  The  financial  arrangements  appropri- 
ate to  any  recommendations  made  under 
(1).  (11)  and  (tin  above: 

(v>  The  constitutional,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  which  would  be 
necessary  as  a  result  of  any  recommenda- 
tions made  under  (I)  <li)  HID  and  ilv) 
above. 

Rfpo't 

The  Working  Party  should  report  to  the 
Authority. 

Composition 

Its  composition  should  be  one  representa- 
tive from  the  University  central  office,  one 
from  each  College,  one  from  each  Govern - 
ment,  an  independent  Chairman  who  would 
be  an  educational  administrator,  and  a  sec- 
retary from  the  proposed  central  secretariat." 

a.   ELXITRIC  POWKR 

Amongst  other  matters  the  central  sec- 
retariat of  the  Community  will  study  and 
report  to  the  relevant  body  !n  tbe  Ea.st  Afri- 
can Community  upon  problems  of  co-opera- 
tion In  the  development  and  use  of  electric 
power  In  the  three  countries. 

S.  COOPEXATION    IN   TOURISM 

A  high-level  committee  of  the  three  Min- 
istries concerned  will  study  the  question  of 
how  much  cooperation  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  three  National  Tourist  Boards  on  such 
common  problems  as  facilitation  of  move- 
ment for  tourists  and  fwomotlon  and  pub- 


licity In  certal.i  overseis  countries,  and 
whether  this  cooperation  should  be  put  Into 
effect  through  an  officer  In  the  central  sec- 
retariat of  the  Community 

4     STUDY   or  THE   SfTINC   nF  RESC^RCH 

A  study  win  be  made  of  the  possibility  of 
regrouping  and  resiting  some  of  the  existing 
E  A  research  sUitlons,  In  the  interest  ol  more 
effective  administration  and  operation. 

5.  EXPANSION   or  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Economic  CommlssKn  for  Africa  Con- 
ference at  Lusaka  in  October  November  1965 
recommended  thp  expansion  of  industri  U  re- 
search throughout  Kastern  Africa  by  the  de- 
velopment of  five  specialized  re&e  irch  Insti- 
tutes, one  in  each  country,  to  serve  the  three 
East  African  countries.  Ethiopia  and  Zam- 
bia, and  that  they  should  come  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  regional  Council  for 
Industrial  Research  and  Development.  It  has 
been  agreed  In  principle  that  such  a  Coun- 
cil should  be  set  up  initially  within  East 
.\frlca.  on  the  lines  of  the  ex.istlng  Natural 
Resources  and  Medical  Research  Councils. 

6.  FOOD  AND   ACRICULTUR.Al.   MASKETINO 
RESEARCH 

Agreement  has  been  reached  In  principle 
to  set  up  a  new  East  .African  Marketing  Re- 
search Institute  under  the  new  Community. 

7     STAFf 

Staff  now  In  the  service  of  EACSO  will 
continue  on  their  existing  terms  and  I'ondl- 
tlotis  of  service  as  employees  of  the  Com- 
munity or  the  new  Corp<>ri«tlon.H  Their  pen- 
sion rights  are  specUically  guar.inteed  by 
Article  82  of  the  Treaty.  Steps  will  also  be 
taken  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  now  caused 
to  staff  by  signincant  differences  m  direct 
taxation,  which  occur  when  officers  are  re- 
quired to  serve  outside  their  own  countries. 
The  Heads  of  State  recognize,  however  that 
some  individuals  may  nevertheless  suffer  gen- 
uine hardship,  which  cannot  be  averted  by 
administrative  action,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
organization. Including  the  move  of  certain 
he.idquarters.  An  Impartial  body  will  have 
to  satisfy  Itself  that  genuine  hardbhip  e.xlsts. 
and  those  concerned  will  then  be  able  to 
retire  prematurely  with  appropriate  benefits. 
As  regards  Industrial  rel.u;..ns  machinery, 
the  Settlement  of  Disputes  (EACSO  Employ- 
ees) Act.  1965.  win  be  repealed  and  disputes 
between  the  Community  or  a  Corporation 
and  lis  staff  will  henceforth  be  de.ilt  with 
under  the  national  law  obtaining  In  each 
country  Disputes  on  salaries  or  other  condi- 
tions of  service,  however,  will  be  referred 
tor  adjudication  under  the  national  law  to 
a  special  East  African  Industrial  Court  estab- 
lished by  Article  85  of  the  Treaty,  consist- 
ing of  the  President  of  each  national  tribunal 
or  another  member  nominated  by  hlin  This 
Court  will  operate  within  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  .\ut.'ujrlty.  and  will  have  power 
to  make  binding  awards. 


WANTED:    AN   EXPLANATION  FROM 
THE   AID-TO-POLAND  SUPPORTERS 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr  AshbrookI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the 
Record  and  mc'.ude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  today,  June  26, 
1967,  carries  an  item  entitled,  "Poland 
Arms  Hanoi— What  Price  US.  Aid''" 
which  quotes  a  member  of  the  Poland 
(^rmnunlst  Politburo.  Zenon  Kliszko,  as 
saying  to  the  North  Vietnamese 


We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  In  your  fight. 

According  to  the  story,  the  "concrete 
results"  which  Kliszko  refers  to  are  40 
American  planes  which  have  been  shot 
down  or  damaged  by  an  antiaircraft  unit 
in  Hanoi  with  "equipment  furnished  by 
Polish  workers,  technicians,  and  engi- 
neers." 

As  a  number  of  us  here  In  Congress 
have  contended  for  years,  when  the  chips 
are  down  the  Polish  Commimists,  the 
captors  of  the  longsuffering  Polish  peo- 
ple, will  be  right  in  there  pitching  with 
the  Soviet  Communists.  What  better 
proof  do  we  need  that  all  the  talk  about 
winning  the  Polish  Communists  away 
from  the  Soviets  Is  nothing  but  danger- 
ous daydreaming. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  those 
unrealistic  officials  who  have  been  push- 
ing the  "building  bridges"  baloney  with 
the  East  European  Communist  leaders. 
I  Include  the  above-mentioned  Item 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
June  26, 1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point i 
What  Price  US.  Aid?  Poland  Arms  Hanoi 
W\R.SAw.  June  25  (APi.— Poland  pledged 
full  assistance  Sunday  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  "until  complete  vlct-ory"  and 
disclosed  that  Polish  flreurms  already  have 
been  sent  to  H.inol 

•'We  are  glad  that  Pollfh  euns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  In  your  tight,"  Polish 
Communist  Politburo  member  Zenon  Kliszko 
w:is  quoted  as  saying  In  a  Polish  Press  Agency 
account  of  his  Just-completed  five-day  visit 
to  North  Vietnam. 

■We  are  giving  and  we  will  continue  to 
give  material,  political  and  military  aid,"  he 
9.1  Id 

Kliszko.  regarded  as  the  top  Polish  Com- 
munist next  to  party  leader  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka.  was  addressing  a  Hanoi  antiaircraft 
uiut  which  has  been  armed  with  "equipment 
furnl-shcd  by  Polish  workers,  technicians  and 
eiu'iineers,  '  and  h.ts  shot  down  or  damaged 
40  American  planes,  the  agency  said 

(I'ol.Hr.d  has  received  United  States  aid 
since  1957  under  a  policy  Intended  to  reduce 
Warsaw's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Total  aid  through  June  30.  1965,  was  »979 
million  Some  $425  million  In  food  and  ma- 
chinery was  provided  between  1957  and  1960 
alone  Last  January,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced he  w:us  ready  to  help  Poland  ease 
the  burden  of  Its  debt  to  the  U.S.  Involving 
«500  million  for  surplus  food  deliveries.) 

Kliszko  returned  to  Warsaw  on  Saturday 
nlktht  after  talks  In  Moscow  with  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

The  first  disclosure  of  Polish  arms  In  Viet- 
nam coincided  with  publication  of  a  Polish- 
North  Vietnamese  communique  harshly  as- 
sailing not  only  the  American  military  effort 
but  also  "the  deceitful  maneuvers  of  the 
Johnhon  Administration  for  so-called  peace 
negotiation!,  without  any  Initial  conditions." 
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U  S   FOOD  TO  EGYPT,  JORDAN,  AND 
SYRIA? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SchadebercI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKETR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.   Mr.  Speaker.  It 


was  very  disturbing  on  Friday  morning 
to  read  an  Associated  Press  report  date- 
lined  Rome,  June  22,  which  hints  broadly 
that  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  already  expects  us 
to  give  a  large  boost  to  the  Arab  Nations 
this  fall. 

Imagine.  The  nations  of  Egypt,  Jordan, 
and  Syria — who  may  well  enough  have  a 
food  shortage  facing  them — are  already 
looking  to  the  nation  they  have  so  re- 
cently condemned,  cursed,  and  criticized 
in  order  to  keep  their  populEuie  fed. 

I  would  ask  the  three  nations  where 
their  Soviet  friends  are  hiding  now  that 
they  are  needed? 

On  June  25  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional in  Moscow  made  note  of  the  fact 
that  last  year's  grain  harvest  in  Russia 
set  an  alltime  record,  and  approximated 
some  190  million  tons.  Yet  only  a  dribble 
of  grain  was  sent  by  the  Russians  to 
Egypt.  Jordan,  and  Syria. 

Can  it  be  that  the  Soviets  are  only  will- 
ing to  supply  arms  in  large  quantity,  and 
not  life-sustaining  grain?  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  dispatch  telling  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  token  amount  of  grain  shipped 
by  the  Russians  last  year  to  the  three 
Arab  nations  will  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  real  need,  and  the  United  States 
will  be  expected  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
and  supply  some  1.5  million  tons  of  grain 
to  build  the  Arab  Nations  back  Into  fight- 
ing trim. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  will  also 
suggest  that  we  supply  large  amounts  of 
building  material  to  rebuild  our  legations 
and  Embassies  so  recently  stoned  and 
damaged  in  the  nations  of  Jordan,  Syria, 
and  ERypt. 

The  American  public  has  certainly 
shown  a  real  reluctance  when  the  Con- 
gress talks  of  promoting  East-West  trade. 
Is  it  any  wonder  when  they  read  of  such 
outlandish  proposals  as  the  one  the  U.N. 
group  now  makes? 

And  if  I  may  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Mr.  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  advised  me  on  June  23 
that  his  Department  Is  continuing  the  re- 
striction on  travel  into  the  three  Arab 
nations  mentioned  above.  The  govern- 
ments named  in  the  United  Nations  as- 
sessment are  still  so  hostile  to  us  that 
they  will  not  even  allow  travel  by  Amer- 
icans inside  their  borders;  yet  from  all 
Indications,  we  will  be  expected  t6  feed 
their  hungry. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  take  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  any  proposal  which 
would  obligate  our  Government  to  supply 
Individuals  who  absolutely  hate  us.  I  do 
not  have  suflBcient  faith  In  the  muddled 
minds  of  our  State  Department  oflBclals 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  see 
anything  Incongruous  in  our  possibly  ex- 
panding aid  to  hostile  governments  such 
as  those  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Ssrria. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  INCREASE 
IN  CRIME? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  alarming  increase  in 
crime  throughout  the  United  States? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  widespread  riot- 
ing? Who  is  to  blame  for  the  looting, 
the  vandalism,  and  the  general  lack  of 
respect  for  law  and  order? 

Not  the  people,  Mr,  Speaker.  It  is  they 
who  are  the  victims  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness. The  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  God-fearing,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. They  are  not  apathetic.  They  are 
disturbed  and  distressed  in  their  help- 
lessness. They  have  appealed  and  urged 
that  something  be  done. 

Nor  are  our  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and  officers  to  blame. 
Considering  the  limitations  imposed  on 
them,  particularly  by  the  courts,  they 
have  done  a  remarkable  Job  under  the 
most  adverse  circiunstances. 

Nor  is  the  Congress  to  blame,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  repeatedly  sought  to 
strengthen  our  laws  only  to  meet  with 
obstruction  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. We  received  no  assistance  whatever 
in  trying  to  write  an  antirioting  pro- 
vision into  the  civil  rights  bill  last  year. 
The  Department  opposed  the  Pool  bill 
which  dealt  with  stoppage  of  our  troop 
trains.  The  Attorney  General  has  taken 
a  passive  attitude  toward  the  prosecu- 
tion of  draft-card  burners  and  draft 
dodgers.  An  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  vetoed. 

It  was  Vice  President  Humphrey  who 
said  that  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  lead  a 
riot  himself.  For  several  years  the  John- 
son administration  spokesmen  have  ex- 
cused lawlessness,  and  to  excuse  Is  to 
condone  and  to  condone  is  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  President  Johnson 
himself  and  the  policy  followed  by  his 
administration  that  is  to  blame  for  the 
grave  moral  situation  confronting  our 
country.  It  is  he.  and  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  have  been  apathetic. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Blaming  the  Peo- 
ple," which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  last  Friday,  Jime  23: 
Blaming  the  Peoplb 

Now  he  tells  us!  According  to  our  com- 
mander-in-chief In  the  war  on  crime  In  this 
country,  the  people  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  ever-rising  crime  wave. 

"I  hope,"  Bald  the  Preeident,  "that  every- 
one In  this  country  will  become  alarmed  at 
what  Is  happening  and  ask  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  do  something  about  it." 
For  good  measure,  he  added  that  people  who 
say  they  are  against  crime  should  "show  it 
by  their  votes  as  well  as  by  their  voices." 

This  from  a  President  who  vetoed  last 
year's  crime  bill  for  the  District.  This  from 
a  President  who  has  Ignored  the  recommen- 
dation by  a  majority  of  his  own  crime  com- 
mission for  legislation  to  authorize  carefully 
supervised  wiretaps  and  other  modern  de- 
vices In  detecting  crime  and  apprehending 
criminals.  This  from  a  President  whoee  se- 
lection of  men  to  serve  on  our  highest  court 
has  hampered  and  probably  will  continue  to 
hamper  the  police  In  the  interrogation  of 
CTuklnal  suspects — an  essential  weapon  In 
law-enforcement.  This,  in  summary,  from  a 
President  who  has  advocated  legislation 
which,  over  the  long  haul,  may  be  helpful 
m  combating  crime,  but  who  has  proposed 


little  or  nothing  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
crime  which  Is  engulfing  the  country  right 
now  and  which  in  too  many  places  has  made 
law-abiding  people  afraid  to  leave  their 
hpmes  at  night. 

If  the  President  thinks  the  public  is  apa- 
thetic or  indifferent  to  the  Impact  of  crime, 
we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer.  He  should  lis- 
ten to  the  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
crime,  wtdch,  according  to  the  FBI,  Jumped 
20  percent  in  the  first  three  montlis  this  year 
over  the  comparable  period  last  year.  He 
should  also  stop  listening  to  ills  new  Attor- 
ney General  who  thinks  there  is  "no  wave 
of  crime"  In  this  country,  but  who  wishes 
there  was  because  waves  rise  and  recede. 


THE  NATION'S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
COLLEGE  GIRL 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  young  lady  who  has  been 
named  "the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
college  girl,"  is  a  student  from  my  home- 
town of  Yakima,  Wash.  And  I  am  more 
than  pleased  that  this  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  today's  ideal  young  woman  is  a 
student  intern  In  my  congressional  of- 
fice this  summer. 

Miss  Judy  Hill,  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  was  selected 
a  few  days  ago  as  the  National  College 
Queen  of  the  1967  National  College  Queen 
Pageant  In  New  York  City.  One  college 
girl  from  every  State  competed  for  this 
high  honor. 

This  pageant  is  an  annual  event  which 
gives  recognition  to  students  for  their 
scholastic  ability.  It  is  not  a  beauty  con- 
test. Judging  is  based  on  academic  ac- 
complishment— as  well  as  attractiveness, 
charm,  and  personality. 

Of  course,  when  a  scholarship  com- 
mittee in  my  congressional  district  se- 
lected Judy  as  a  summertime  intern 
for  my  office  from  among  many  students 
who  applied,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  she  would  be  receiving  national 
recognition,  as  she  has.  I  was  more  than 
delighted  to  be  advised  of  Judy's  pub- 
lic recognition  in  winning  her  way 
through  a  demanding  set  of  competitive 
events  to  the  title  of  the  "National  College 
Queen  of  1967," 

We,  who  serve  as  national'  legislators, 
are  deeply  aware  of  the  challenging  prob- 
lems that  face  our  Nation,  and  I  rejoice 
that  through  programs  such  as  the  Na- 
tional College  Queen  Contest,  young 
women  from  throughout  the  Nation  re- 
ceive public  recognition  for  helping  to 
preserve  the  qualities  that  have  made 
our  country  great. 

And  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  spon- 
sors of  the  National  College  Queen  con- 
test, the  Best  Foods  Division  of  Com 
Products  Co.,  for  their  fine  public  serv- 
ice. I  would  hope  that  this  type  of  pub- 
lic service  becomes  even  more  prevalent 
among  American  businesses  to  focus 
public  attention  to  the  fine  qualities  of 
young  Americans. 


if 
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BROADCAST    REGULATION 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [  Mr  Brotzm.^n  1  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  there  Is  discussion  in  the 
Confess  and  In  the  Nation's  news  media 
about  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  regulating  the  content 
of  radio  and  television  programs  and 
commercials. 

Two  questions  often  are  asked.  First: 
Does  the  American  public  feel  it  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exert  stronger  control?  And 
second,  would  stronger  control  by  the 
Federal  Government  be  consonant  with 
our  basic  freedom  of  the  press? 

Insofar  as  the  first  question  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
The  study  utilized  a  public  opinion  poll 
to  provide  statistics,  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  some  of  the  results. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  American 
public  said  they  think  broadcasters 
themselves  should  do  the  policing  of 
radio  and  television  programs.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  thought  it  should  be  a 
Federal  Government  function,  and  8  per- 
cent had  no  preference. 

The  study  also  sampled  the  feelings  of 
persons  who  react  favorably  and  those 
who  tend  to  react  unfavorably  to  pro- 
grams and  commercials  There  was  vir- 
tually no  difference  in  the  results.  In 
fact,  paradoxically,  64  percent  of  those 
who  react  favorably  preferred  self- 
regulation  by  the  Industry,  against  63 
percent  for  the  "unfavorable  "  group. 

The  second  question  cannot  be 
answered  through  public  opinion  polls. 
but  must  be  put  to  the  test  by  Congress 
and  the  regulatory  bodies  which  we  have 
established  and  will  establish.  It  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  put  to  not  only 
legal  tests,  but  also  to  the  more  basic 
criteria  of  commonsense  and  con- 
science, not  only  by  the  90th  Congress, 
but.  I  suspect,  by  all  future  Congresses 
There  will  always  be  those  who  want 
to  legislate  absolute  Federal  control 
over  all  activities  of  the  American  citi- 
zens, and  those  who  argue  against  any 
and  all  Federal  regulations.  Typically, 
Congress  must  continue  to  decide  where- 
in lies  the  public  interest — for  Its  own 
as  well  as  future  generations. 

I  believe  that  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try, backed  by  the  NAB  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Codes,  is  equipped  to  police  it- 
self, and  as  long  as  this  industry  is  dill- 
gent  about  keeping  its  own  house  in 
order  I  would  oppose  Federal  takeover  of 
these  very  sensitive  functions. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  G 
CARR  BY  THE  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schu'encelI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  re- 
cently the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion held  a  banquet  to  honor  Dr.  William 
G.  Carr.  Dr  Carr  served  the  NEL'X  for 
38  years.  He  has  provided  inspiring  and 
dedicated  leadership. 

What  follows  Is  the  tributes  paid  to 
Dr.  Carr  on  the  evening  of  May  20.  They 
certainly  are  deserved. 

Th«  National  Edvcation  Association  Ban- 
dUET  IM  Honor  or  William  G  Caer 
Dr.  Applegate.  president.  National  Educa- 
tion Association :  It  seems  to  me  that  never 
before  ha«  a  presiding  offlrer  had  a  task  such 
as  mine,  for  it  would  take  a  person  far  more 
learned  than  I  to  arrange  the  guests  tonight 
In  their  proper  ordfr  of  protcicol  I  could  ab- 
dicate my  responsibility  and  refer  you  to  the 
printed  list;  I  could  save  the  beat  until  the 
last  as  has  been  done  by  many  faced  with 
such  a  challenge,  but  I  shall  not.  I  shall  In- 
stead exercise  a  woman's  prerogative  and  ask 
the  person  who  I  am  sure  all  of  us  acknowl- 
edge as  the  moat-to-be-honored  guest  here 
tonight  to  Join  me.  I'm  sure  that  you  know 
that   I   refer   to   Mrs    William   G    Carr 

Mrs.  Carr.  I'm  sure  that  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten concerning  the  attributes  of  women  and 
wlvea,  some  complimentary  and  some  not. 
Victor  Hugo  said.  "Men  have  sight;  wom^n 
Insight."  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said, 
"Man  has  his  will,  but  woman  has  her  way." 
And  then  there  was  the  anonymous  FYench- 
man— anonymous  to  nie.  at  le«st  who  said, 
"Cherchez  la  fennme,'"  which  has  been  freely 
translated  to  mean  that  behind  every  great 
man  stood  an  even  greater  woman  with 
gentle  persua.<flon  and  encouragement  I'm 
sure  that  Dr  Carr  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  without  your  help  he  would  long  since 
have  succumbed  to  the  rigors  of  Association 
leadership. 

We  have  gathered  tonight  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  Dr  William  G  Carr  Is  emerging 
victorious  from  thirty-eight  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  an  even 
greater  record— the  slightly  longer  length  of 
service  that  you  have  given  to  the  great  man 
that  we  honor  tonight  and  in  so  doing  we 
honor  you  more.  On  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  National  Education  .^.ssocla- 
tlon,  please  accept  this  small  momento  of 
the  high  esteem  In  which  all  of  us  hold 
vou— and  this  Is  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to 
Mrs.    William   G    C.irr!    How   about   that! 

■The  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  proudly  presents  this  Ci- 
tation of  Appreciation  to  Elizabeth  Vaughan 
Carr 

"For  giving  generously  of  her  energy  and 
talents  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years  In 
service  to  the  .Vssoclatlon 

"For  setting  an  Inspiring  example  of  faith 
and  courage  In  periods  of  adversity  and 
crisis 

"For  devoted  support  of  the  Assochttlon's 
efforts  to  Improve  the  status  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  to  advance  the  cau.'^e  of 
education 

"For  gracious  hospitality  and  genuine 
friendship  freely  given  to  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  to  the  edu- 
cational leaders  of  many  lands. 

"Awarded  at  the  banquet  and  reception 
honoring  Dr  and  Mrs  William  O  Carr.  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington.  D  C  ,  May  20.  1967." 
Before  I  go  on  to  introduce  people  In  the 
audience,  I  would  like  to  share  some  tele- 
grams to  Dr.  Carr  f.'om  people  who  could 
not  be  with  us  tonight 

"I  have  asked   our  mutual   friend,   Ralph 


Yartxjrough,  to  tell  you  how  much  I  wish 
I  could  Join  all  of  your  other  friends  to- 
night to  express  again  my  warm  appreciation 
for  your  lifelong  service  to  the  cause  of  cdu- 
citlon.  Children  for  generations  to  come,  will 
have  reason  to  bless  the  name  of  WUllam 
Carr 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

"This  Is  an  evening  which  warms  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  of  all  friends  of 
American  education.  In  saluting  your  long 
and  magnificent  service,  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  In  so  many  other  good  works,  we  salute 
the  very  best  In  our  teaching  profession.  It 
would  have  been  a  Joy  to  be  with  you  on 
this  wonderful  occasion — only  my  previous 
commitments  out  of  town  prevent  my  Join- 
ing with  so  many  other  dear  friends  from 
near  and  far  In  commending  all  that  you 
have  so  notably  accomplished.  The  best  Is 
yet  to  be  I  am  sure  that  In  the  bright  years 
ahead  you  will  continue  to  give  generously 
of  your  experience,  your  wisdom  and  your 
talent  for  the  nation's  young  people.  Warm- 
est personal  regards. 

"HTTBERT    H.    HtrMPHRET." 

"Mrs.  Flora  Joins  me  In  expressing  sincere 
regrets  in  being  unable  to  attend  the  recep- 
tion and  banquet  honoring  William  O.  Carr. 
The  National  Education  Association  honors 
Itself  In  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Carr  for  his 
contribution  to  the  organized  teaching  pro- 
fession In  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  clvUlzed  world.  Please  express  our 
deep  regret  at  being  absent. 

"A.  C.  Flora, 
"Member  Emeritui, 
NBA  Board  of  Trustees." 

From  time  immemorial  learned  men  have 
been  committed  to  the  concept  of  a  body 
of  guiding  truths  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  William  G.  Carr  who  applied 
this  philosophy  to  the  governance  of  the 
education  profession.  To  bring  Into  closer 
focus  Dr.  Carrs  contributions  In  the  found- 
ing and  development  of  the  Educational  Pol- 
icies Commission  I  give  you  the  current  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission. I>r.  Stephen  J,  Wright 

Dr.  Wright.  President  Applegate,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr,  distinguished  dais  guests,  and 
other  distinguished  guests.  I  couldn't  begin 
what  I  prepared  to  say  in  honor  of  Dr.  Carr 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer for  this  occasion.  There's  no  place  on  the 
progr^un  to  recognize  her  talents  I  think  in 
my  long  and  tedious  life  I've  not  seen  any- 
one who  does  this  with  such  ineffable  charm 
and  wit 

I  said  to  Paul  Miller  that  I  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  deliver  a  magnurn  opus  and 
that  I  was  delighted  to  si>eak  before  he  did. 
Both  of  us  recognized  that  each  had  only 
five  minutes  to  do  an  hour's  work.  He  said 
to  me.  "You  know  that  we  are  old  college 
presidents  and  It  takes  a  college  president, 
p.irncularly  an  ex-presldent,  five  minutes  to 
clear  his  throat" 

'  Every  major  advance  In  human  progress 
stems  I  think,  from  the  imagination,  the  In- 
sight, the  vision,  and  the  fortitude  of  Indi- 
vidual men.  Civilization  unfortunately  was 
not  su.liciently  advanced  to  record  for  pyoster- 
Ity  the  earliest  advances  In  human  progress 
but  Innovators  who  have  been  Instrumental 
In  the  development  of  Ideas  that  lead  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  human  condition  are 
man's  greatest  benef.ictors.  In  the  confusion 
of  modern  times  and  as  new  generations  take 
over,  it  Is  easy  to  forget  to  credit  those  who 
have  been  Instrumental  In  human  progress 
and  we  take  for  granted  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

Tonight  we  are  privileged  to  honor  Wllllain 
G.  Carr,  a  giant  In  the  field  of  education,  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  to  him  that  we  can  never 
repay  and  to  record  for  the  history  of  educa- 
tion In  Ame.-lca  Just  a  few  of  his  achieve- 
ments. It  Is  my  special  privilege  to  do  this 
significant  part  of  his  life — that  part  which 
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he  devoted  to  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission. He  was  Secretsiry  of  this  Commission 
for  the  first  17  years  of  its  life — from  1935  to 
1962.  During  this  period  he  was  Instrumental 
In  establishing  Its  Image,  Its  style,  and  Its 
reputation  as  an  Innovator  In  American  edu- 
cation. As  we  look  back  over  the  first  17  years 
of  the  life  of  this  Commission,  there  are  at 
least  six  publications  whose  infiuence  on 
American  higher  education  Is  absolutely  be- 
yond measure.  The  Unique  Function  of  Edu- 
cation in  American  Democracy,  1937.  and  how 
Dr.  Carr  managed  to  get  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard 
to  write  this  report,  I  do  not  know.  The  Pur- 
poses of  Education  in  American  Democracy, 
1938;  Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy,  1940, 
a  publication  that  led  to  the  Citizenship 
Education  Project  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  at  three  million  dollars.  Even  In 
these  inflated  times  this  would  be  a  super- 
grant  for  anything  except  a  scientific  proj- 
ect! Education  and  the  People's  Peace,  1948; 
this  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  gave  Dr.  Carr  the  opportunity  to  be 
one  of  the  architects  of  UNESCO.  Education 
for  All  American  Youth.  1944;  Education  for 
All  American  Children,  1948.  The«e  last  two 
documents  had  a  profound  Influence  upon 
the  democratization  of  public  education  in 
America,  on  the  development  of  relevant  and 
meaningful  purposes  of  education,  on  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  development  of 
leaders  for  American  higher  education.  As  he 
lays  down  the  active  mantle  of  leadership, 
we  of  the  EPC,  Jim  Russell  and  the  staff  and 
the  members  of  the  Conunlsslon,  want  Bill 
Carr  to  know  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
carry  on  and  be  worthy  of  the  traditions  that 
he  established  but  more  than  this  we  want 
him  and  America  to  know  that  we  number 
him  among  the  greats  in  American  educa- 
tional history. 

Dr.  Applegate.  If  you  look  around  the  room 
It  must  be  apparent  that  our  honored  gueet 
has  long  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  inter- 
naUonal  mosaic.  His  leadership  in  UNESCO 
and  the  World  Cor  federation  of  OrgaiUza- 
tlons  of  the  Teach  ;;;.;^'  Profession  Is  but  a  part 
of  the  total  picture.  To  enlarge  upon  Dr. 
Carr's  slgnlflcant  Involvement  in  interna- 
tional relations  may  I  present  Dr.  Luther 
Evans,  Director  of  International  and  Legal 
Collections,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Evans.  Madame  President,  former  col- 
leagues and  fellow  educators,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  the  appropriate  element  here 
to  represent  the  International  activities  of 
Bill  Carr  I  did  know  him  for  many  years, 
however,  in  connection  with  UNESCO's  pro- 
gram. The  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  the 
London  Conference  in  1945  when  we  wrote 
the  constitution  of  UNESCO.  He  was  one  of 
the  people  helping  to  manage  that  conference 
along  with  Sir  Alfred  Zlmmern  and  others. 
Finding  out  that  he  represented  school 
teachers,  I  began  at  that  early  stage  to  ponder 
the  role  of  teachers  In  the  UNESCO  program. 

Two  years  later  I  met  both  him  and  Betty 
at  Mexico  City  when  we  had  the  second  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  UNESCO.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  stayed  in  the  same  hotel.  They  lived 
not  far  from  me  and  my  roommate,  Kenneth 
Holland,  who  is  now  head  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  We  lived  a  some- 
what different  regime  from  the  Carrs.  We 
were  very  much  afraid  of  microbes  In  Mexico 
and  we  got  a  case  of  Vat  69.  We  made  it  a 
principle  never  to  eat  a  meal  without  having 
had  Vat  69  since  the  preceding  meal.  We 
slept  quite  different  hours  from  the  Carrs 
and  we  used  frequently  to  tip-toe  by  their 
room  as  we  went  to  bed  and  when  we  went 
to  an  early  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
1  remember  the  name  of  the  beverage  we 
used  because  Vat  69  happens  to  be  the  Pope's 
telephone  number.  John  XXIII  was  perma- 
nent delegate  of  the  Vatican  to  UNESCO  and 
Used  to  watch  the  developments  at  our  con- 
ferences. 

I  think  it  was  partly  under  the  influence 
of  Bill  Carr  that  I  used  the  authority  I  had 


to  shape  UNESCO  to  be  more  education- 
centered  than  I  found  It.  UNESCO  means  ed- 
ucation, science  and  culture  but  In  the  Con- 
stitution we  wrote  another  area  of  opera- 
tions which  isn't  reflected  In  the  name  of  the 
organization.  That  area  Is  mass  communica- 
tion. If  you  spread  all  of  these  out  before 
you,  there  seems  little  left  to  work  on. 
UNESCO  was  like  Stephen  Leacock's  Don 
Quixote,  who  "mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off  in  all  directions."  One  of  the  things  I 
tried  to  do  while  I  was  there  was  to  focus 
it  more  than  before  on  education. 

People  like  Bill  Carr  (and  that  persistent 
lady  who  worked  on  me  for  higher  subsidies 
to  WCOTP,  Sarah  Caldwell)  kept  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  weren't  going 
to  be  Important  at  all  unless  we  tried  to 
educate  the  new  generation.  Adult  educa- 
tion was  all  right  but  the  adults  are  mostly 
beyond  redemption  and  we'd  better  work  on 
the  kids  because  they  could  be  Influenced 
to  do  better  than  the  older  generation.  One 
of  the  great  projects  In  UNESCO  In  my  early 
days  there  was  to  promote  teachers  organiza- 
tions. I  did  not  appreciate  as  fully  the  Im- 
portance of  this  Idea  as  did  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  remember  the  Montevideo  confer- 
ence in  1964  when  Sarah  was  there  cracking 
her  blacksnake  whip  over  my  head,  all  the 
time  under  Carr's  Instructions. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  UNESCO,  Sir  Ron- 
ald Adam,  who  had  been  a  General  at  Dun- 
kirk but  who  later,  as  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  Army,  got  Interested  In  educa- 
tion and  became  Chairman  and  President  of 
the  British  Council — said  to  me  one  day 
after  one  of  these  wrestling  matches  with 
Sarah  In  the  program  committee,  "You  know, 
I  think  we  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to 
teachers'  organizations  because  if  we  get 
those  people  behind  us  even  the  politicians 
and  scientists  can't  stop  us."  So  we  modified 
our  attitude  although  we  didn't  increase  ouz 
subvention.  One  of  my  regrets  Is  that  we 
didn't  fully  understand  what  Bill  and  Sarah 
and  others  were  driving  at  In  terms  of  the 
Importance  of  teachers  organizations  not 
only  for  education  but  also  for  Influencing 
the  political  powers  to  give  more  support  to 
education.  Without  this  support,  financial 
and  otherwise,  It  la  difficult  to  do  the  Job 
of  education  a«  it  should  be  done. 

When  I  was  at  UNESCO  one  of  the  things 
I  did  was  to  try  to  democratize  the  operation 
In  three  directions.  I  tried  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  consultation  within  the  Secretariat. 
Second,  I  tried  to  regard  the  wishes,  felt 
needs  as  we  called  them,  of  the  member 
states.  For  that  reason  I  travelled  a  great 
deal,  so  much  Indeed  that  the  Executive 
Board  wondered  whether  I  was  in  Paris 
enough  to  Justify  drawing  my  salary.  Third, 
I  tried  to  bring  the  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations Into  a  live  relationship  with  our 
program.  We  even  Invited  BUI  Carr  once  to 
come  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Paris 
as  a  representative  of  Important  educational 
forces  m  our  International  life,  to  advise  us 
on  the  development  of  UNESCO's  program 
In  education.  Education's  portion  of  the 
budget  grew  considerably  while  I  was  there. 
I  regarded  Carr  as  one  of  our  world  leaders 
in  education;  and  as  one  of  the  strong  men 
in  developing  teachers  org;anizatlons.  It  was 
a  pleasure,  therefore,  after  I  left  UNESCO,  to 
become  one  of  Bill's  colleagues  in  NEA  Head- 
quarters. I  was  not  there  very  long  but  I 
was  engaged  In  a  very  Interesting  project.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  Bill  Carr  as  the  big 
boss  and  Larry  Derthlck  as  the  little  boss. 
We  dealt  a  lot  more,  George  Arnsteln  and  I, 
with  the  little  boss  than  we  did  with  the 
big  boss,  but  we  always  had  his  symp>athetlc 
consideration  for  our  problems.  I  will  always 
list  Bill  Carr  among  one  of  the  people  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  for.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
retire.  He  Impresses  me  aa  Just  a  boy  begin- 
ning to  get  ahead  In  life.  I'm  sure  be  will 
keep  getting  ahead  in  life.  I  will  end  with  a 


little  bit  of  doggerel.  My  sense  of  rhythm 
Isn't  very  good  except  for  Latin  American 
music,  so  that  these  lines  may  not  come  out 
exactly  right: 

"There  were  two  people  named  Carr 
Who  were  known  to  teachers  near  and  far 
They  served  steadily  and  long 
The  people  to  whom  they  belong 
And  their  work  was  always  above  par." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Applegate.  There's  a  group  of  people 
who  have  not  been  recognized  at  this  point. 
I  did  not  recognize  the  people  who  are  repre- 
senting the  NEA  Departments;  we  have  some 
department  secretaries,  we  have  some  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committees  of  some  of 
the  NEA  departments,  and  some  of  our  state 
executive  secretaries.  Will  the  people  who  fall 
into  this  category  rise? 

I'm  sure  you  would  all  agree  that  there  IB 
a  marriage  between  Government  and  Educa- 
tion. Sometimes  our  simile  may  seem  a  little 
more  apt  than  at  other  times.  But  in  the  de- 
termination of  this  evening's  program  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  two.  In  looking  for 
the  man  most  adept  at  wearing  two  hats  they 
prevailed  up>on  our  next  speaker  to  reveal  to 
us  Dr.  Carr's  astute  Intermingling  of  govern- 
ment and  education.  May  I  Introduce  to  you 
the  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  A.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller.  Madame  President,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  my  col- 
leagues, leaders  all  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. As  I  came  to  this  distinctive  privilege  I 
could  not  but  help  feel  the  paradox  in  it.  The 
program  explains  "One  Voice"  speaking  for 
Government.  But  Government  is  an  area  of 
many  voices.  The  diversity  of  voices  make  up 
the  local,  the  State,  the  governmental  cove- 
nant which  represents  American  education. 
Then,  as  a  newcomer  to  the  Washington 
scene,  I  felt  as  Francina  and  I  came  to  this 
meeting  somehow  inappropriate.  Yet  I  can 
say  to  you,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr,  there  Is  a 
reason  why  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  accept 
this  assignment  tonight.  In  this  city,  few  if 
any  others  sensed  In  our  coming  that  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  responded  to  it  with  a 
genuine  handclasp  of  friendship  and  warmth 
and  a  kind  of  quiet  understanding  and  in- 
sight. My  sense  of  history  and  my  Judgment 
of  the  man,  leads  me  to  conclude  that,  as  the 
people  in  government  reflect  upon  this 
unique  man's  career,  there  will  be  a  certain 
rise  In  adrenalin  and  a  certain  rise  in  anxiety. 
On  the  one  hand  they  vrill  remember  that  for 
twenty  years  he  knew  more  about  what  took 
place  Inside  government  than  the  people  who 
were  there,  thanks  to  that  research  mind,  the 
vast  and  amazingly  efficient  system  of  infor- 
mation-gathering which  the  organization 
represents. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  remember 
those  countless  times  when  they  were  really 
unsure  from  which  vantage  point  he  spoke. 
Was  he  speaking  as  a  teacher,  for  that  he 
was.  Was  he  speaking  from  the  vantage  point 
of  administration,  a  process  for  which  he  had 
a  healthy  disregard.  Was  he  speaking  from 
the  vantage  point  of  an  internationalist  and 
from  his  heart  and  mind  which  had  gone  out 
to  envelop  teachers  around  the  world  and  all 
of  the  labors  which  they  were  pursuing.  Then 
I  suppose  there  will  be  those  in  government 
who  remember  those  cryptic  messages  to  the 
Office  of  Education  and  other  sectors  of  the 
Federal  establishment,  long  on  candor,  short 
on  words,  cryptic  messages  calling  forth  long 
weekends  of  reply  always  wondering  whether 
the  answer  should  be  equally  cryptic.  I  can 
BtlU  see  him  reading  those  messages  back 
with  wry  amusement  wondering  why  the 
people  of  the  government  couldnt  anawer 
the  questions  as  cryptically  as  he  had  put 
them.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  those  in  gov- 
ernment who  will  continue  to  remember  the 
times  In  which  they  wondered  if  in  the  three 
days  of  those  many  conferences  he  would 
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ever  laugh,  and  there  were  those  who  would 
remembsr  the  many  bets  that  were  placed 
that  he  would  not  and  lost  them  when  he  did 
and  told  a  Joke  someciniea  besides. 

I  think  that  all  others  In  the  rocm  to- 
night will  need  a  while  to  winnow  out  the 
career  of  this  quiet,  this  dlB;nlfled.  some- 
tlmea  sweet  and  sometimes  not  so  sweet  man 
of  deepfelt  conviction  I  think  it  will  take 
us  awhile  to  sort  out  the  history.  When  we 
do.  Ladle*  and  Hentlemen,  there  will  be 
thousands  of  pe  iple  across  America  who 
will  have  been  taught  a  lesson  of  the  Im- 
portance of  service  over  popularity.  There 
will  be  countless  teachers  who  will  conclude 
that  In  their  own  lives  their  voices  are 
louder  because  for  40  years  a  quiet  one  per- 
sistently prodded  them  on  There  will  be 
those  In  government  who  will  remember  and 
learn  something  about  the  matter  of  con- 
viction. There  will  be  teachers  around  the 
world  who  will  be  closer  to  the  people  and 
the  kindred  Interests  of  all  maiiklnd  In  the 
children  as  we  winnow  out  the  history  But 
for  me,  there's  one  reason  if  not  the  great- 
est, the  testament  that  here's  a  man  who 
Jumped  through  no  one's  hoops,  who  would 
not  be  called  to  another  side  of  the  road 
unless  there  was  a  reason  fur  it.  a  man  who 
knew  bow  to  be  himself,  and  Sir,  that's  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude  tonight. 

Dr.  Afplxcatk.  In  this  room  tonight  there 
are  sereral  who,  were  It  another  year 
either  past  or  future,  would  be  standing 
where  I  am.  I  am  glad  It  Is  me  and  I  am  glad 
It  is  tonight.  If  I  tun  counting  correctly,  there 
are  among  us  tonight  six  past,  one  present. 
and  one  future  president  of  the  NEA.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  seven  of  us  might  well 
advise  our  Junior  colleague  that  one  thing 
he  will  learn  in  the  year  ahead  Is  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  patience  and  sa- 
gacity and  crusading  spirit  required  of  the 
NEA's  executive  secretary.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  better  qualified  to  comment  on  William 
O.  Carr's  service  to  the  profession  th&a  one 
of  my  predeceesors — Dr  Lola  Edlnger.  past 
President  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  EDiNon.  Madame  President,  Dr.  Carr 
and  Mrs.  Carr.  distinguished  head  table 
guests,  distinguished  guests  In  the  audience 
and  fellow  teachers,  friends.  If  you  think 
that  government  speaks  with  many  voices. 
Sir,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  NEA 
speaks  sometimes  with  many  voices.  I  forgot 
to  check  the  exact  membership  figure  but 
there  are  over  a  million  people  who  could 
stand  here  this  evening  where  I  stand  and 
who  could  certainly  do  the  tribute  from  the 
professional  organization.  I  must  say.  as 
Irvamae  has  said,  I  um  glad  I  was  chosen 
for  whatever  reason. 

The  Influence,  the  Impact  on  education 
and  the  professional  organization  of  William 
Q.  Carr  cannot  be  evaluated  In  the  space  of 
five  minutes.  I  would  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous or  so  foolhardy  to  try.  But  perhaps  In 
these  brief  moments  I  can  highlight  a  life- 
time of  service  to  his  chosen  profession  and 
express  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the  members 
of  the  NEA.  0\.ii  profession  and  the  pro- 
fessional organization  has  had  the  direct 
service  of  Dr.  Carr  for  38  years,  the  last  fif- 
teen of  which  he  has  served  In  a  dynamic 
way  as  executive  secretary  of  the  world's 
largest  professional  organization.  Consider 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  country. 
Consider  the  shifting  societal  forces  begin- 
ning with  the  second  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Consider  too  the  quickening 
pace  of  change  in  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
what  this  has  done  to  educational  philos- 
ophy and  the  school  program.  Then  reflect 
that  such  times  required  an  Individual  with 
vision,  common  sense,  practical  know-how, 
humor,  wisdom  suid  Infinite  patience  to  In- 
terpret and  relate  all  these  forces  to  a  dy- 
namic program  for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  enhancement  of  the  teaching 
jifiifniliin    These  were  the  qualities  needed 


m  a  leader;  these  were  the  qualities  of  Wil- 
liam O    Carr. 

Under  Dr  Carr's  leadership,  membership 
In  our  organization  has  more  thin  doubled 
The  NEA  program  has  been  changed  and 
strengthened  to  keep  pace  with  professional 
needs  In  both  the  number  of  employees 
and  organizational  structure  the  NEA  has 
>,'rown  Welfare  and  special  services  have  been 
idded  to  the  program  and  the  complemen- 
tary programs  of  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional -.aiiJ.\rds.  and  ProfeEslonal  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  h.ive  come  of  ase  and 
changed  the  Image  of  the  teacher.  Joint  en- 
deavors with  other  groups  In  our  society 
who  share  our  concern  for  education  have 
been  extended.  Attention  has  been  increas- 
ingly given  to  the  newer  media,  to  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  to  special  problems  and 
projects  In  the  schools,  and  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Instruction 

Legislative  relations  have  been  expanded 
and  a  major  breakthrough  In  Pederal  aid 
to  education  achieved  Copyright  laws  h.ive 
been  amended  In  the  Interest  of  teachers. 
The  whole  profession  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics  The  teacher  as  a  political  citizen  has 
been  given  Increasing  visibility.  Through  all 
this.  Dr.  Carr  has  been  a  firm  and  eloquent 
8pok^'sm.in  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  children  and  adults 
and   for   the  protection   of  teacher   rights. 

The.>;e  are  some  of  the  quantitative  tangi- 
ble results  of  Dr  Carr's  leadership  but  there 
U  another  aspect  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant in  which  he  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution We  cannot  measure  It  We  cannot 
caUilog  It  We  cannot  st"re  It  In  archives, 
but  It  may  be  more  real  than  all  the  rest. 
It  Is  the  feeling  he  Imparted  to  teachers  In 
this  country  and  abroad  that  theirs  is  the 
greatest,  the  noblest  profession — that  what 
thev  are  about  \s  the  most  critical  business 
of  this  age  or  of  any  age  He  ha.s  responded 
to  the  often  un-spoken  need  but  a  very  real 
need.  I  think,  of  us  all  to  see  ourselves  as 
professional  pers.ins  and  to  see  our  profes- 
sion as  a  mature  one.  How  can  one  do  this? 
Only  bv  his  behavior  his  commltmsnt,  his 
philosophy,  his  very  being.  When  one  sees 
or  talks  with  Bill  Carr.  he  cannot  doubt  that 
here  Is  a  teacher,  a  researcher,  a  scholar,  an 
educational  statesman,  and  proud  to  be  so. 
It  Is  this.  I  think.  Int.mgltale  though  It  Is 
that  brings  the  profession  It.ielf  represented 
by  the  NE.\  to  honor  him  this  evening  And 
how  can  we  express  our  gratitude,  Sir  Sim- 
ply. I  supf>o8e  by  saying  Thank  yoii,  William 
G  Carr,  for  the  educational  philosophy  you 
have  shared  with  us  through  the  written 
and  spoken  word  auad  through  your  own  life. 
For  your  dedication  to  public  education  and 
tJ  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  adults  for 
whom  It  is  planned;  for  your  commitment  to 
the  purposes  of  professional  organization 
whli.-h  has  held  you  f^rm  In  y'ur  own  ap- 
proach when  there  were  all  sort«  of  forces 
to  draw  you  off  course,  for  the  pride  you 
exhibited  In  the  profession,  and  for  the 
dignity  y  'U  have  brought  It,  thank  you. 

Dr  .\pplcc.*te:.  I  believe  It  was  Steele  who 
said.  "f^i.Tapllcl'-y.  of  all  things.  Is  the  hardest 
to  be  copied  "  knd  It  was  Disraeli  who  said, 
■•Elr>quen:-e  Is  the  child  of  knowledge." 

The  NEA  staff,  looking  at  the  monumental 
record  of  a  giant  of  a  man,  felt  that  they 
could  never  be  eloquent  enough  to  say  In 
a  few  th'>u!iand  or  a  few  million  wnrds  what 
Dr  Cirr'.'i  career  had  meant  to  theni.  They 
did  feel,  however,  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  could  best  be  described  as  an 
artist  In  surveying  a  sltuitlon,  anprilslng  It, 
and  summarizing  It  with  a  truly  esthetic 
economy  of  clear,  con-ilse  and  cogent  vocab- 
ulary They  felt  too  that  a  man  who  could 
transform  pure  hard  fact  Into  prose  and  make 
It  sound  like  poetry  deserved  a  tribute  writ- 
ten by  a  m/iKter  of  elocution  and  perhaps 
even  circumlocution  In  looking  about  for 
a  scribe  both  economical  of  words  and  elo- 
quent  of   expreaslon,    they   came   upon   the 


writings  of  one  who  said.  "Time  Is  one 
se:imler,s  fabric  The  pattern  woven  by  the 
loom  of  history.  If  pattern  there  be.  Is  so  vast 
and  complicated  that  we  can  never  be  sure 
whether  It  Is  repeating  Itself  or  beginning 
some  unforeseen  variation.  Minutes  and 
vears  and  centuries  are  merely  convenient 
human  Inventions.  The  clock  ticks  and  the 
leaves  of  the  calend.ir  flutter  aside,  but  they 
do  not  cut  the  pattern — they  cannot  halt 
the  loom.  The  shape  of  things  to  come  Is 
determined  not  onlv  by  the  past  but  also 
bv  every  action  or  failure  to  act  In  the  pres- 
ent" And  so.  Dr.  Carr,  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  asked  me 
to  say  to  ycu  that  they  have  found  a  writer 
who  can  do  the  Job  Justice  and  have  asked 
me  to  present  to  you  on  this  occasion  a 
souvenir  of  May  20.  1967— The  Words  of 
lV:/;iam  G   Carr. 

Dr.  Carr.  Madame  President.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. Mr  Commissioner,  distinguished  quests 
and  friends  all!  There  Is.  they  tell  me,  a 
sign  over  the  prescription  count*.-  of  one  of 
the  drug  stores  here  in  Washington  which 
reads  as  follows:  "We  Dispense  with  Accura- 
cy" May  heaven  forgive  all  those  who  have 
spoken  abcut  me  tonight  In  such  touching 
terms  A  man  would  be  stone  Indeed  if  he 
could  re.'^pond  to  them  adequately.  I  am 
grateful  to  each  of  the  four  speakers  for 
stretching  the  truth  Just  as  far  as  he  could 
in  my  behalf.  I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who 
said  of  some  acquaintance,  "Truth  Is  his 
most  precious  possession;  that's  why  he 
uses  it  so  sparingly." 

The  situation  reminds  me  a  little  of  the 
man  who  went  before  one  of  those  Senatorial 
committees  such  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
testifying  to  before  Senator  Yarborough  yes- 
terday. But  the  Ccmmlttee  in  this  story  was 
a  very  hostile  one.  The  poor  witness  was  an 
expert  In  some  specialty  In  agriculture.  After 
they  had  sworn  the  witness  and  started  to 
t.ake  the  testimony,  one  of  his  tormentors 
.said.  "Well.  Sir.  you  think  you  are  pretty 
knoweldpeable  in  this  field,  you  have  a  degree 
m  this  field  and  so  on?"  He  answered.  "Well, 
yes.  I'm  trained  In  this  field." 

The  Inquisitor  said,  'T  suppose  you'll  tell 
us  next  that  you  know  more  about  this  than 
anybody  In  Washington?"  And  the  witness 
.said.  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  guess 
Ido." 

They  kept  after  him  and  made  him  admit 
that  he  was  the  most  Informed  person  In  the 
nation  and  then  In  the  world  and  moved  on 
to  interstellar  space  If  there  were  any  con- 
scious Intelligence  In  those  areas.  They  made 
the  poor  man  admit  that  he  was  the  best  in- 
r<irnied  person  In  his  specialty  anywhere  In 
the  universe. 

After  this  ordeal,  he  was  walking  home 
with  a  friend  who  had  heard  the  testimony. 
The  friend  said.  "Well,  old  man,  the  commit- 
tee gave  you  pretty  rough  treatment,  but  I 
really  think  you  went  too  far.  You  didn't 
have  to  be  so  boastful  and  take  In  so  much 
territory."  And  the  expert  responded.  "Well, 
you  must  remember — I  was  under  oath." 
Please  remember  that  not  one  of  my  four 
friends  who  has  spoken  tonight  was  under 
oath. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  about 
the  city  In  which  my  wife  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  living  for  nearly  forty  years. 
About  six  o'clock  In  the  morning  Just 
around  daybreak,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1929,  the  Crescent  Limited  pulled  Into  Union 
Station  from  Los  Angeles,  with  a  change  of 
trains  In  New  Orleans.  My  wife  and  I  left  the 
platform  with  a  little  boy  between  us.  how 
old.  two,  three?  Anyway,  too  big  to  carry  and 
too  small  to  walk  without  stumbling.  The 
three  of  us  climbed  the  long  stairs  from  the 
Southern  Railway  tracks  and  walked  Into 
Union  Station  and  thus  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time.  In  those 
days.  Union  Station  was — there  will  be  a  few 
here  who  can  remember  It — a  magnificent 
piece    of    architecture.   The    great    hall    was 
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painted,  vaulted,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
and  uncluttered.  No  one  had  yet  added  a 
dirty  little  shed  for  the  station  master  and 
an  even  more  dirty  and  garish  little  shed  for 
the  plnball  machines.  In  the  great  waiting 
room  beyond,  where  the  pairs  of  statues 
stand  guarding  what  was  then  the  railroad 
capital.  I  suppose,  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  no  signs  that  advertised  toothpaste  or 
whisky  lor  even  Vat  69).  It  was  an  Impressive 
sight.  We  went  on  through  the  station,  two 
young  people  with  a  little  boy.  and  emerged 
Into  the  area  in  front  of  the  station.  We  saw 
the  great  park  with  Its  fountains  and  the 
bare  trees  Just  beginning  to  show  through 
the  morning  mist.  We  could  hear  the  splash- 
ing of  the  Columbus  Fountain  where  the 
great  navigator  stands  In  marble  on  the 
marble  prow  of  his  marble  ship  with  the 
water  rushing  eternally  underneath  the  prow 
(staring  stubbornly  southward  when  he 
ought  to  be  looking  westward).  Lorado  Taft 
made  him  that  way  and  the  eyes  of  the  statue 
and  ours  were  then  fixed  upon  the  Illumi- 
nated dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  brilliant  against  the  early  morning 
sky.  We  drew  in  our  breath  and  gasped  at  the 
glory  and  the  splendor  and  the  challenge 
before  our  eyes.  If  my  wife  and  I  have  re- 
called that  moment  once  In  our  lives  to- 
gether, we  have  probably  spoken  of  It  a  hun- 
dred times. 

Washington  has  been  very  good  to  us. 
Washington,  and  the  people  of  Washington 
who  are  largely  represented  here  tonight, 
have  been  our  friends  and  our  helpers  and 
our  Inspirers  all  these  years.  By  the  way,  we 
were  hungry  when  we  arrived.  We  hadn't  had 
breakfast.  John  Norton,  who  was  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  Research  Division  and  Margaret 
Alltucker,  the  Associate  Director,  had  come 
down  at  that  ungodly  hour  In  the  morning 
to  meet  us.  They  suggested  that  we  go  Into 
the  Savarln  Grill  for  breakfast,  an  invita- 
tion which  we  quickly  accepted.  Margaret 
Alltucker.  you  know,  later  became  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton. I  mention  this  because  quite  a  few  of 
the  ladies  on  the  NEA  staff  at  present  are 
still  single  and  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  quite  a  few  men  in  the  NEA  staff  lists 
still  do  not  have  asterisks  beside  their  names. 
Well,  anyway,  the  Nortons  (or  rather,  Mr. 
Norton  and  Miss  Alltucker)  seated  us  In  the 
Savarln  Grill.  In  those  days  It  was  one  of 
those  dignified  types  of  station  restaurants, 
a  little  stuffy,  a  little  plush,  a  little  potted- 
palm,  and  your  host  wrote  your  order  down 
on  a  slip  of  paper.  Mr.  Norton  took  charge 
and  began  to  write  down  how  many  corn- 
flakes and  how  many  this  and  how  many 
that,  including  the  beverages.  My  wife  and  I 
both  asked  for  coffee;  I  believe  the  little  boy 
wanted  milk,  and  so  on.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  waiter  came  back  with  the  most  ptizzled 
and  worried  look  on  his  face.  He  bent  down 
and  whispered  to  Dr.  Norton  and  finally 
through  the  whispering  and  the  mumbled 
conversation  we  made  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. Dr.  Norton  had  for  years  held  that 
coffee  was  not  good  for  people  and  he  had 
fallen  Into  the  habit  of  terming  the  coffee  In 
slang,  "poison."  So  what  had  been  written 
on  that  slip  was  "three  poisons."  I've  always 
thought  It  very  touching  proof  of  the  In- 
domitable good  will  of  the  common  man  that 
that  relatively  uneducated  waiter  would 
come  back  to  that  Ph.  D.  and  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
and  not  Just  go  on  and  serve  poison  anyway. 
Por  all  the  waiter  knew,  the  Director  of  Re- 
search had  taken  one  good  look  at  the  new 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  and  his  family 
and  decided  to  serve  them  poison.  That  was 
a  very  Intelligent  waiter.  I've  always  been 
grateful  to  him. 

That  same  day.  Frank  Hubbard  took  us 
around  to  see  apartments.  Gene  Hubbard  was 
teaching  at  the  time  so  he  had  the  day  to 
himself.  The  Ashbys  helped.  Mrs.  Ashby 
looked  after  the  little  boy  while  we  got  lo- 
cated The  Nortons  and  the  Ashbys  and  the 
Hubbards  were  the  first  six  people  we  met  In 


Washington.  I'm  sorry  that  Dr.  Norton  can't 
be  here  tonight  because  of  illness  but  our 
longest  time  friends  in  Washington,  Prank 
and  Gene  Hubbard  and  Lyle  and  Annette 
Ashby  are  here.  Would  you  Indulge  me  a 
minute  if  I  ask  them  to  stand?  There  they 
are. 

I  hope  I  am  doing  all  right  on  this.  You 
know,  a  fellow  gets  very  little  practice  at 
making  this  kind  of  speech.  In  fact,  I  sup- 
pose its  Just  one  time  at  bat  and  you're  out. 
There's  one  other  person  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion. I've  known  fifty  presidents  of  the  NEA. 
My  memory  of  NEA  presidents  goes  back  to 
George  D.  Strayer  who  was  president  In 
1919_ — and  one  or  two  others  even  earlier 
than  that.  But  there  Is  one  president  every 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA,  as  long  as 
the  organization  runs,  will  always  remember 
most  sharply.  That  Is  the  person  who  Is  presi- 
dent when  he  becomes  executive  secretary. 
This  Is  a  time  of  exploration,  of  finding  one's 
way  to  a  new  set  of  responsibilities.  I  was 
fortunate  In  (If  you'll  excuse  the  expression) 
"my"  first  president.  This  lady  later  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
World  Confederation  of  OrganlzaUons  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.  Dr.  Evans  has  already 
related  how  she  pestered  him,  finally  broke 
his  spirit,  and  got  more  education  Into 
UNESCO.  She  Is  the  only  practising  class- 
room teacher  on  the  executive  committee  of 
WCOTP.  For  a  long  time  she  was  the  only 
woman  In  this  group  of  thirteen  people. 
She  was  president  of  the  NEA  when  the 
Building  Fund  Drive  was  started.  She  was 
president  of  the  Association  when  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  we  held  a  national  pro- 
fessional convention  In  the  South  with  com- 
pletely Integrated  housing  and  feeding.  She 
rendered  enormous  service  to  the  teachers 
of  this  country.  I  wonder  If  you'd  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  first  president.  Dr.  Sarah 
Caldwell  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Well,  let's  see,  we  were  In  1929,  walking 
through  the  station  and  admiring  the 
scenery.  That  was  the  year  when  we  were 
keeping  cool  with  Coolldge.  Herbert  Hoover 
was  en  route  to  take  over  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  taking  up  the  Pact  of  Paris.  Later  it  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  and  many  other 
powers.  The  Pact  of  Paris  said  that  the  signa- 
tory powers  would  forever  renounce  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy.  That  was 
in  1929,  too. 

This  was  a  year  of  boom  and  speculation 
in  the  stock  market. 

A  young  chap  named  Lindbergh  had  re- 
cently flown  the  Atlantic  In  a  monoplane. 
It  took  him  Just  under  34  hours,  not  of 
course,  including  the  time  It  took  him  to 
claim  his  baggage  afterward. 

Admiral  Byrd  was  down  poking  In  the  ice 
around  Antarctica  and  building  a  base  which 
later  became  Little  America. 
There  was  a  military  revolt  In  Spain. 
A  tyrant  named  Benito  Mussolini  was  com- 
ing to  power  in  Italy. 

In  Moscow  a  chain  of  events  bad  begun 
which  would  in  a  few  months  make  Josef 
Stalin  the  undisputed  master  of  the  great- 
est land  mass  in  the  world  and  inaugurate 
a  period  of  terror  of  such  extent  and  dura- 
tion as  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  all  his- 
tory. 

In  Africa  that  year,  a  little  man  named 
Halle  Selassie  had  Just  taken  over  t%  throne 
of  Ethiopia  as  the  King  of  Kings  and  the 
Lion  of  Judah. 

In  Turkey,  Kemal  Ataturk  was  moving  his 
country  in  one  generation  from  the  17th  to 
the  20th  century,  mainly  by  means  of  re- 
forms In  education. 

Further  to  the  East,  two  men,  Gandhi  and 
Nehru,  were  trying  to  secure  self-govern- 
ment or  independence  for  India. 

Still  further  to  the  East,  in  Northern 
China,  a  young  soldier  named  Mao  Tse-Tung 
was  making  war  on  the  legal  government. 


In  our  Congress  the  main  topics  of  dis- 
cussion m  1929  were  the  tariff  and  prohibi- 
tion. 

I've  drawn  this  hasty  picture  of  1929  part- 
ly to  remind  you  of  how  different  things  are 
now,  and  partly  to  predict  that  38  years 
from  now  things  will  be  as  different  from 
today  as  today  is  from  1929. 

In  the  years  since  1929  the  Avenue  which 
leads  to  the  Capitol  has  been  through  some 
thrilling  and  sad  sights.  Shortly  after  we 
arrived  here,  it  was  the  miserable  march  of 
the  ragged,  hungry,  desperate  bonus  march- 
ers. I  remember  the  night  the  Senate  voted 
that  it  would  not  pay  the  veteran's  bonus  In 
advance.  There  was  an  ugly  crowd  outside 
the  Capitol  until  somebody  started  to  sing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  then  the 
men  went  back  to  their  miserable  little 
shacks  along  the  Potomac  and  drifted  away 
back  home.  Down  that  Avenue  FDR  dragged 
the  forty  pounds  of  metal  on  his  leg  six  or 
eight  times.  Down  that  Avenue  Dwight  El- 
senhower came  on  several  different  occasions 
and  in  several  different  capacities.  The  one 
I  like  to  remember  was  when  he  wore  the 
full  uniform  of  a  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  standing  up  In  the  back 
seat  with  that  big  grin  on  his  face  and  the 
V  for  Victory  sign  In  his  fingers  to  celebrate 
his  triumphant  retiuTi  to  this  country.  In 
more  recent  times  the  whole  nation  saw  the 
gun  carriage  and  the  horse  without  a  rider 
as  John  Kennedy  made  his  last  trip  up  that 
Avenue  while  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  sad- 
ness and  the  anger,  the  frustration  and  bit- 
terness, that  Journey  made  some  sort  of 
triumph  for  the  American  people. 

It's  been  a  great  experience  to  live  in 
Washington.  We  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  been  here  and  to  have  known 
all  of  you  and  so  many  others  whose  com- 
pany and  comradeship  we  have  enjoyed. 
Cicero  said  that,  "In  life,  as  on  the  stage.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  an  actor's  part  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  drama."  but  I 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  from 
the  wings  as  long  as  I  can  while  the  drama 
proceeds. 

It  isn't  easy  to  be  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  NEA— at  least  not  for  me.  I  have  that 
"healthy  disregard  for  administration"  to 
which  one  of  the  previous  speakers  has  re- 
ferred. I  feel  like  the  parson  in  a  small 
town  who  loved  to  go  down  to  the  train 
yards  and  watch  the  great  locomotives  pull 
and  push  the  cars  back  and  forth.  They  said, 
"Preacher,  why  do  you  like  to  go  down 
there?  You  spend  hours  Just  watching  those 
things."  And  the  preacher  replied.  "You  Just 
don't  know  how  much  pleasure  I  get  to  see 
something  moving  when  I'm  not  pushing." 

When  I  became  secretary  of  the  NEA,  many 
of  my  friends  gave  me  good  advice.  Dr,  Con- 
ant  confided  in  me  as  an  experienced  col- 
lege administrator.  He  said,  "You  will  find 
that  administration  Is  the  art  of  making 
essential  decisions  upon  the  basis  of  Inade- 
quate evidence."  I  think  this  was  a  very  true 
observation.  The  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  a  voluntary  organization,  perhaps 
especially  of  a  voluntary  organization  of 
teachers,  is  especially  demanding.  I  some- 
times think  that  an  educational  organiza- 
tion is  like  a  snake — If  you  touch  it  at  any 
point.  It  wriggles  all  over. 

I  J*ank  all  who  came  to  this  dinner.  I 
thank  the  committee  who  arranged  It.  I 
especially  thank  the  four  who  have  spoken 
of  mv  work  in  such  glowing  terms,  I  thank 
Senator  Yarborough  particularly  for  bring- 
ing the  message  from  his  luncheon  with 
President  Johnson.  I  thank  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Dr.  Flora  whose  messages 
were  also  read  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  wife  for  stand- 
ing by  me  when  she  said  she  would  do  It, 
"In  sickness  and  in  health."  It  was  cer- 
tainly true  in  her  case.  She's  stood  up  under 
a  great  deal  of  pain  arising  from  protracted 
Illness.  HI  or  not,  she's  seen  me  go  away  for 
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two  or  three  months  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  e*rth  or  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
United  States  and  always  had  a  smile  for 
me  when  I  left  and  a  smile  for  me  when  I 
returned.  Somebody  this  evening  said.  "A 
man  has  hla  will  and  a  woman  has  her  way." 
My  wife  has  had  her  way  and  her  Will — 
and  that's  me. 

Dr.  Lambert,  there's  still  a  lot  to  be  done 
when  you  take  over  ths  first  of  August.  All 
our  good  wishes  will  go  wuh  you.  I  bespeak 
for  my  very  able  successor,  the  same  fine 
cooperation  In  multiplied  measure  as  has 
been  extended  to  me.  As  long  as  there's  any 
child  In  the  world  who  is  hungry  or  sick  or 
afraid  or  lonely,  or  otherwUe  unloved  or  un- 
Uught.  there  will  always  be  work  for  edu- 
cators. This  city  which  we  first  saw  In  1929 
represented  by  that  great  glowing  dome  Is 
the  symbol  of  a  nation  that  cares  about 
youth  and  the  promise  that  youth  gives. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  live  In  It  and  to 
serve  In  It. 


DURABLE  PRESS  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OP  COTTON 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CdrtisI  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  In  the  May  1967,  edition  of 
the  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  com- 
prehensively discusses  the  effects  of  a  ma- 
jor technological  change  on  consumer 
uses  for  certain  types  of  cotton  in  com- 
bination with  "manmade"  or  synthetic 
fibers. 

Thus  the  "Citibank"  article  dissects 
the  effects  of  the  durable  press  "revolu- 
tion" In  the  context  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's price  support  and  cotton  pro- 
duction control  programs.  It  observes 
that,  "viewed  over  the  years,  it  is  clear 
that  Government  cotton  programs  have 
been  an  Important  factor  in  hastening 
the  decline  of  cotton  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets."  The  essential  prob- 
lem. It  argues,  is  the  confusion  In  the 
Federal  Government  cotton  program  of 
welfare  goals  and  sound  economic  policy : 

What  Is  required  Is  a  separation  of  the 
welfare  aspects  of  farm  programs  from  the 
production  aspects.  Under  the  current  cotton 
program  shackles  are  put  nn  producers  of 
hlgh-qualtty  fibers,  who  require  little  or  no 
help,  for  the  sake  of  small  growers  whose 
allotments  are  often  too  tiny  to  yield  a  de- 
cent livelihood. 

The  effect  of  the  remarkable  "revolu- 
tion" called  durable  press  on  this  situa- 
tion has  been  manifold  On  the  one  hand 
durable  press  has  resulted  in  scarcity  of 
the  long-staple  cotton  fibers  that  are 
needed  In  combinations  with  polyester 
manmade  fibers,  like  Dacron.  to  permit 
successful  use  of  the  durable  press  proc- 
ess. This  shortage  has  resulted  in  higher 
prices  for  long-staple  cotton  fibers,  and 
this  in  turn,  it  is  feared,  will  result  In 
Increased  foreign  production  of  long- 
staple  fibers  which  will  compete  against 
American  long-staple  cotton  exports  in 
overseas  markets. 

The  response  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  this  situation  does  not 


seem  Intended  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
these  problems: 

The  current  program,  under  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  lower  cotton  prices  to  a  competi- 
tive level  at  home  and  abroad  while  main- 
taining growers'  Incomes  through  direct  pay- 
ments. It  Is  also  intended  to  whittle  down 
the  Government's  surplus  stocks  by  reduc- 
ing current  production  below  domestic  mill 
consumption  and  exports,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  14  5  million  bales  this  season.  It 
Is  proving  to  be  a  highly  expensive  program: 
In  the  first  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  payments  under  the  cotton  program 
came  to  $710  million,  while  realized  losses 
on  disposal  may  be  figured  at  MOO  million. 

Since  at  the  same  time  all  cotton  growers 
must  cut  their  acreage  by  at  least  12  5''-. 
the  supply  of  long,  as  well  as  of  short,  staple 
fiber  win  be  decreased  Given  the  fact  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cotton 
stocks  are  already  depleted  of  long-staple 
fibers,  the  current  Agriculture  Department 
program,  It  seems,  will  not  result  In  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  long  staple  fiber  now 
In  demand  In  the  market.  This  only  leaves 
further  room  for  the  Incursion  of  man-made 
fibers,  whose  new.  lower,  prices  make  them 
even  more  attractive  as  a  cotton  subetltute 

The  Citibank  article  explains  the  impact 
of  this  major  breakthrough  In  cotton.  But 
the  durable  press  "revolution"  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  cotton  are  only  one  side  of  the  dur- 
able press  "story"  This  second  side  of  the 
story  Is  the  effect  of  durable  press  on  man- 
make  fiber  supplies,  and  on  Imports  of  poly- 
ester cotton  blend  fabrics  and  apparel, 

A  major  Innovation  seized  on  by  retailers 
and  consumers,  durable  pre.ss  resulted  In  a 
large  buildup  of  orders  well  In  advance  of 
deliverable  dates,  and  In  exp^inslon  of  poly- 
ester production  capacity  Imports  were  also 
ordered  to  meet  expected  demand.  Then.  U 
appears  that  In  about  the  middle  of  1966. 
at  the  peak  of  defense  demand  for  textiles, 
production  capacity  was  diverted  irom  cot- 
ton-polyester blends  of  cotton.  And  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  reported  that  the  durable 
press  process  lost  some  of  Its  bloom,  as  house- 
wives discovered  that  the  press  was  durable, 
but  not  permanent 

These  two  effects.  It  Is  reported,  had  the 
further  effect  of  permitting  a  big  Increase  of 
Imports  of  polyester-cotton  blends,  and  also 
of  price  decreases  for  polyester  fibers  Accord- 
ing to  the  Citibank  article.  "With  demand 
rising  steeply  makers  of  pwlyester  have  been 
rapidly  expanding  their  capacity.  -So  rapidly 
In  fact  that  the  price  of  polyester  sUple 
fiber  has  fallen  from  »1  08  a  pound  In  1964 
to  72  cents  a  pound  currently." 

These  are  only  .some  of  the  effects  on 
production  patterns  of  a  major  techno- 
logical chantre,  the  kind  of  change  that 
occurs,  in  little  ways  and  big,  every  day 
in  a  dynamic  economy.  The  importance 
of  the  durable  press  process  Is  not  only 
the  process  itself  but  its  effects  on  tradi- 
tional products  and  on  patterns  of  trade 
and  coiLsumptiun.  In  the  case  of  durable 
press,  these  side  effects  are  very  Im- 
portant and  only  now  bemniiing  to  be 
apparent. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  helpful  If 
representatives  of  the  textile  industry, 
the  chemical  industry'  'man-made 
fibers  I  and  the  cotton  growers  would 
criticize  these  comments  including  the 
article  of  the  Citibank,  too  often  miscon- 
ceptions develop  because  those  knowl- 
edgeable In  an  area,  being  too  busy  or 
whatever,  neglect  to  move  a  dialogue  for- 
ward by  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 


Dttkable  Prbss  and  thb  FtrrtTRx  of  Cotton 
Throughout  history,  economic  progress 
has  been  Identified  with  great  Industrial  in- 
novations. When  we  think  of  progress  today, 
we  naturally  think  of  such  spectacular  ad- 
vances as  automation,  electronic  computers. 
Jet  airliners,  and  nuclear  power.  But  more 
modest  Inventions  are  no  leas  vital  for  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  life  and  leisure.  For  our  com- 
fort and  convenience,  the  man  who  Invented 
the  button  waa  hardly  less  Important  than 
the  man  who  Invented  the  wheel. 

For  the  housewife  today,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  Innovations  has  been 
the  durable-press  process,  which  Imparts  a 
permanent  wrinkle-free  appearance  to  cloth- 
ing and  household  textiles.  Since  this  proc- 
ess promises  to  free  the  housewife  of  much 
of  the  drudgery  of  ironing  and  to  cut  laun- 
dry bills  sharply.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
silee  of  durable-press  clothing  have  been 
soaring.  While  durable  press  Is  being  adopted 
In  a  wide  range  of  apparel,  It  has  been  espe- 
cially popular  In  men's  and  boys'  shirts. 

As  Incomes  rise  and  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  lelsiire  surtlvltles  expand,  time 
becomes  Increasingly  valuable  to  the  house- 
wife. The  coming  of  durable  press,  therefore, 
has  been  a  special  boon  to  women.  Moreover, 
with  laundry  costs  rising  at  a  rate  of  around 
6  per  cent  a  year,  and  likely  to  climb  even 
faster  with  the  Jump  in  minimum  wage 
rates,  durable  press  offers  a  way  to  help  check 
the  Increase  in  living  costs. 

OURABLC    PRESS    AITTCTING    riBER    DEMAND 

Such  a  major  development  Inevitably 
causes  far-reaching  changes  in  economic  life. 
Most  Importantly,  durable  press  Is  causing  a 
major  shift  In  the  demand  for  textile  fibers. 
On  the  one  hand,  It  has  sharply  Increased 
the  demand  for  polyester  fiber,  popularly 
known  under  such  trade  names  as  Dacron, 
Portrel,  and  Kodel.  Because  of  Its  strength 
and  wrinkle-resistant  properties,  polyester 
has  been  commonly  blended  with  cotton, 
wool,  and  rayon  In  most  apparel  uses.  For 
men's  shirts,  It  Is  typically  blended  with  cot- 
ton In  ratios  of  50  per  cent  or  65  per  cent. 
With  demand  rising  steeply,  makers  of  poly- 
ester have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  ca- 
pacity. So  rapidly  In  fact  that  the  price  of 
polyester  staple  fiber  has  fallen  from  »1.08 
a  pound  in  1964  to  72  cents  a  pound  cur- 
rently. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  spread  of 
durable  press  Is  increasing  the  pressure  on 
the  ailing  cotton  Industry.  Because  present 
durable-press  finishes  weaken  the  abrasion 
resistance  of  cotton,  cloth  containing  35  per 
cent  to  65  per  cent  polyester  has  been  found 
superior  to  all-cotton  fabrics  In  most  uses. 
The  result  Is  that  cotton  Is  threatened  with 
further  loss  of  markets.  For  example.  In  dress 
shirts,  traditionally  dominated  by  all-cotton 
fabrics.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  shirts  will  be  made  of  polyes- 
ter-cotton blends  by  next  year.  In  Its  March 
Cotton  Situation  report,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  observed  that: 

The  non-celluloslc  staple  fibers  are  dis- 
placing cotton  through  fiber  blending,  both 
for  apparel  and  household  uses.  Among  other 
factors,  their  rapid  Increase  reflects  large- 
scale  promotion  and  advertising,  as  well  as 
declining  prices. 

COTTON    SHORTAGES    AMfflST    StRPLUS 

This  development  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Qoverrmient  Is  spending  more 
than  •!  billion  a  year  to  cut  cotton  produc- 
tion and  reduce  surplus  stocks.  The  cutback 
U  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  cotton  carry- 
over on  August  1,  1966  reached  a  record  high 
of  16  9  million  bales — enough  to  operate  do- 
mestic textile  mills  for  about  21  months. 
(But  despite  the  huge  surplus  and  massive 
expenditure  of  Federal  money,  an  actual 
shorUge  of  the  best-quality  cotton  has  been 
developing.)  In  contrast  to  polyester,  prices 
of  the  most  desirable  types  of  cotton  have 
been  rUlng.  One  grade  of  longer-staple  Cali- 


fornia cotton  has  been  selUng  for  over  35 
cents  a  pound,  some  60  per  cent  more  than 
the  national  average  for  ordinary  cotton. 

Thus,  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  developing 
shortage  amidst  a  general  surplus  of  cotton 
This  situation  Is  primarily  the  result  of  a 
Federal  production -control  system  that  Is 
relatively  unresponsive  to  changing  market 
conditions  and  technological  developments. 
Restrictions  on  cotton  acreage  apply  equally 
to  producers  of  high-quality,  longer-staple 
fibers  and  to  growers  of  inferior,  short-staple 
cotton.  For  efficient  operation,  however,  a 
modern  high-speed  textile  mill  requires  the 
stronger,  longer-staple  cotton,  preferably 
with  fibers  of  1  1/16  inches  or  longer.  De- 
mand for  longer-staple  fiber  has  been  further 
accentuated  by  durable  press,  which  requires 
longer-staple  yarns  to  be  blended  with  poly- 
ester in  order  to  maintain  strength  and  abra- 
sion resistance  of  the  fabric.  But  since  cot- 
ton production  is  being  reduced  across  the 
board— the  1966  crop  was  down  to  9.6  million 
bales  from  15.0  million  bales  In  1965 — the 
supply  of  longer-staple  cotton  has  been 
sharply  reduced. 

To  fill  their  needs,  cotton  buyers  have 
turned  to  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC),  which  handles  the  Gov- 
ernment's holdings  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
Already,  however,  CXX!  holdings  of  longer- 
staple  cotton  have  been  largely  exhausted. 
And  with  plantings  for  the  1967  crop  esti- 
mated at  around  10  million  acres — the 
smallest  acreage  since  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War— the  shortage  of  better-quality  fiber  is 
expected  to  continue. 

By  raising  price  supports  on  longer -staple 
cotton  while  lowering  them  for  poorer  types 
this  year,  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  Is 
trying  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  the 
kind  of  cotton  that  textile  mills  are  demand- 
ing. It  Is  hoped  that  many  farmers  who  have 
been  growing  cotton  with  the  simple  aim  of 
selling  it  to  the  Government  for  the  stock- 
pUe  will  now  shift  to  producing  what  the 
market  needs.  While  this  change  is  expected 
to  have  some  beneficial  effect  in  Improving 
the  supply  of  better-quality  cotton,  It  Is 
clearly  Inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
long-run  future  of  the  cotton  Industry. 

FARM     PROGRAMS    SHRINK    COTTON    MARKIT 

Viewed  over  the  years.  It  is  clear  that  Gov- 
ernment cotton  programs  have  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  hastening  the  decline  of 
cotton  In  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The 
durable-press  revolution  Is  only  the  latest 
chapter  In  a  series  of  developments  that  have 
been  steadily  undermining  the  position  of 
U.S.  cotton  In  the  fiber  markets.  Whereas  cot- 
toB  accounted  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
U5.  mill  consumption  of  fibers  before  World 
War  II  and  71  per  cent  as  late  as  1951,  Its 
share  fell  to  a  new  low  of  51  per  cent  last 
year.  While  much  of  this  decline  was  In- 
evitable. It  was  hastened  by  policies  of  high 
price  supports  for  cotton  throughout  much 
of  this  period. 

While  rayon  and  acetate  posed  the  biggest 
threat  to  cotton  in  the  earlier  years,  their 
inroads  have  been  checked  after  abandoning 
the  policy  of  high  price  supports  after  1964. 
But  competition  from  the  non-celluloslc  syn- 
thetic fibers  is  proving  to  be  much  tougher. 
As  the  chart  shows,  the  share  of  these  newer 
man-made  fibers  has  expanded  from  less  than 
1  per  cent  in  1950  to  10  per  cent  last  year. 
Developed  and  improved  for  specific  uses  by 
the  chemical  companies,  the  non-celluloslc 
fibers  have  been  winning  markets  despite 
relatively  high  prices.  More  recently,  however, 
as  fiber  producers  have  expanded  their  pro- 
duction capacities,  competition  has  Intensi- 
fied and  fiber  prices  have  tended  to  fall  closer 
to  the  price  range  of  cotton.  Mill  consump- 
tion of  non-celluloslc  fibers  Increased  17  per 
cent  last  year,  compared  with  only  a  3  per 
cent  rise  for  cotton  even  though  the  latter 
benefited  from  strong  military  demands. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  cotton  has  suffered 


a  steady  shrinkage  in  its  share  of  markets 
abroad,  American  cotton,  of  course,  was  the 
dominant  factor  In  world  markets  through- 
out most  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries.  As  Ute  as  1949,  UB.  produc- 
tion accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  world 
total;  last  year,  however,  this  cotmtry's  share 
had  shriveled  to  only  a  fifth  of  world  output. 
Again,  the  damage  to  U.S.  cotton  was  largely 
sell-lnfllcted.  It  is  widely  conceded  that  the 
United  States  forfeited  much  of  the  world 
market  to  foreign  producers  by  maintaining 
artificially  high  prices  and  severely  restrict- 
ing crop  acreage.  Since  the  shortage  of  longer- 
staple  cotton  Is  also  reflected  in  high  prices 
abroad,  It  Is  feared  that  foreign  growers  wlU 
expand  their  production  of  the  longer-staple 
varieties  and  Increase  their  share  of  overseas 
markets  at  the  expense  of  American  growers. 
The  challenge  of  durable  press  has  come  at 
a  time  when  cotton  growers  are  largely  pre- 
vented from  making  a  flexible  response  to 
changing  prices  and  market  opportunities. 
While  cotton  production  has  been  price  sup- 
ported ever  since  the  mld-Thlrtles,  the  cur- 
rent four-year  program,  which  took  effect 
with  the  1966  crop.  Incorporates  the  most 
drastic  production  controls  ever  enacted.  The 
restrlctlveness  of  the  program  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  harvested  acreage  fell  to  9.6 
million  In  1966,  compared  with  an  average  of 
14.6  million  acres  In  1961-65. 

The  basic  problem  today  Is  that  the  cotton 
program  Is  so  oriented  to  various  welfare 
purposes  that  Its  complicated  machinery  of 
controls  and  subsidies  gets  In  the  way  of 
efficient  cotton  production  for  the  market. 
Thus,  for  1967,  growers  must  cut  back  pro- 
duction by  a  minimum  of  12^4  percent  and 
a  maximum  of  35  percent  from  their  allotted 
acreages  for  which  they  are  paid  10.78  cents 
per  pound  of  normal  yield.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cotton  price  Is  supported  by  an  average 
price-support  loan  of  20.25  cents  per  pound 
(basis,  middling  1  Inch),  but  allowance  Is 
made  according  to  a  schedule  of  premiums 
and  discounts  for  differences  In  staple  length, 
grade,  and  fineness.  On  top  of  this,  growers 
are  given  an  additional  price-support  pay- 
ment of  11.53  cents  per  i>ound  on  their 
domestic  allotment. 

The  current  program,  under  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  fif  1966.  Is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  lower  cotton  prices  to  a  competi- 
tive level  at  home  and  abroad  while  main- 
taining growers'  Incomes  through  direct 
payments.  It  is  also  Intended  to  whittle  down 
the  Government's  surplus  stocks  by  reduc- 
ing ctirrent  production  below  domestic  mill 
consumption  and  exports,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  14.5  million  bales  this  season.  It  Is 
proving  to  be  a  highly  expensive  program: 
In  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  payments  under  the  cotton  program 
came  to  $710  million,  while  realized  losses 
on  disposal  may  be  figured  at  $400  million. 

Since  cotton  growers  across  the  country 
are  required  to  cut  their  acreage  by  a  mini- 
mum of  12  Vi  percent  below  their  allotments, 
It  reduces  the  supply  of  high-quality,  longer- 
staple  cotton  as  well  as  that  of  the  shorter- 
staple.  Inferior  varieties  that  nobody  really 
wants.  The  quality  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  what  Is  left  In  the  Govern- 
ment's stockpile  Is  cotton  that  has  already 
been  picked  over  and  rejected  by  textile  mills 
and  cotton  merchants.  As  a  result  of  recent 
sales  by  the  CCC,  practically  all  the  most 
desirable  types  of  cotton  have  been  claimed. 
Of  the  COC's  remaining  stocks  last  month, 
some  69  percent  consisted  of  staple  lengths 
shorter  than  1  inch.  Even  at  lower  prices, 
use  of  shorter-staple  lengths  tends  to  be 
oostly  for  mills  because  It  entails  running 
equipment  at  slower  speeds  and  incurring 
more  breakage. 

Thus,  with  a  shortage  of  longer-staple  cot- 
ton developing.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
rayon  makers  see  new  opportunities  opening 
up  for  their  product  In  the  durable-press 
field. 


FREEDOM    VERSTTS    WELFARE   IN    COTTON 

It  is  still  too  early  to  gauge  how  far  the 
swing  toward  polyester-blended,  durable- 
press  apparel  will  go.  Meanwhile,  there  Is 
some  hope  that  new  durable-press  finishes 
less  injurious  to  cotton  will  be  developed. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  cotton  production  cannot 
be  left  shackled  to  out-dated  production 
controls. 

The  ironic  fact  that  a  shortage  of  better- 
quality  cotton  should  develop  at  the  very 
time  that  the  costs  of  the  cotton  program 
are  running  at  the  highest  rate  in  history 
underscores  the  anomalous  nature  of  the 
current  program.  The  obvious  need  is  a 
change  In  the  progreim  to  permit  enterpris- 
ing farmers  to  expand  their  production  of 
better-quality  cotton  without  penalty  or  spe- 
cial subsidy.  This  would  not  only  help  the 
consumer  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  dura- 
ble-press revolution  but  also  help  expand 
the  nation's  commercial  exports. 

More  basically,  however,  what  Is  required 
Is  a  separation  of  the  welfare  aspects  of  farm 
programs  from  the  production  aspects.  Un- 
der the  current  cotton  program,  shackles  are 
put  on  producers  of  high-quality  fibers,  who 
require  little  or  no  help,  for  the  sake  of  small 
growers  whose  allotments  are  often  too  tiny 
to  yield  a  decent  livelihood.  The  aim  of  any 
new  program  should  be  to  deal  with  the  wel- 
fare problems  of  non-commercial  farmers 
separately,  while  freeing  commercial  farmers 
to  produce  cotton  in  the  qualities  and 
amounts  required  by  the  market. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apprentice- 
ship programs  are  of  great  Importance  in 
upgrading  the  American  labor  force,  but 
currently  existing  efforts  are  falling  to 
match  their  potential. 

Thus,  I  call  to  your  attention  a  survey 
of  State  apprenticeship  directors  recent- 
ly released  by  the  Division  of  Manpower 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor.  An  article  about  their  concerns 
over  problems  facing  the  program  ap- 
peared In  the  June  issue  of  Training  in 
Business  and  Industry 

Some  States  have  paid  programs  fi- 
nanced through  negotiated  contracts 
with  sponsors.  Unfortunately  because  of 
the  many  federally  financed  training 
programs,  sponsors  tend  to  offer  short- 
term  programs  rather  than  longer,  ap- 
prentice-type activities.  In  addition,  they 
pointed  out  there  are  often  unnecessary 
duplications  among  agencies  promoting 
apprenticeship. 

The  directors  also  stated  that  the  GI 
bill  should  be  expanded  to  cover  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  that  methods 
should  be  found  to  effectively  tie  together 
on-the-job  training  and  apprentice 
training. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  there  was  a 
consensus  that  a  review  should  be  made 
of  possible  tax  credits  for  apprentice- 
ship programs.  Over  100  Republicans  In 
the  House  are  sponsoring  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  which  deals  with  the  vital 
need  to  find  ways  to  encourage  private 
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industry  to  Invest  more  heavily  In  devel- 
opment of  human  resources.  . 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  article  referred  to  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

WRAT-B    HINDERING    APPRENTICESHIP 
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state  apprenticeship  directors  are  con- 
cerned, -nieyre  anxious  abuut  promot  onal 
activities,  financing  apprent.ceshlp  training 
pro««S  and  updating  instructional 
Kod7  The  New  York  State  Department 
^Labor-.  Division  or  Manpower  discovered 
these  concerns  last  year  waen  It  surveyed 
8Ut«  apprentice  directors   ^n  current  prac- 

"''^JpTena'ra.out  promotional  acUV.- 
ties  sUt*  dUectors  are  developing  training 
xnaterlAU  and  programs  for  school  coun- 
Xr.  and  Junior  and  senior  high  «;hool 
youtha.  special  courses  for  youth  counJielors 
and  contwU  are  aimed  at  high  school  stu- 
denta.  Some  state  directors  ire  operating  ap- 
prenticeahlp  InXormatlon  centers  and  us.ng 
swtewlde  and  local  commif.ees  and  agencies 
for  apprenUceshlp  promotion  Other  promo- 
tion*! oullett  are  radu.,  television,  news- 
papers industrial  and  latxjr  groups,  and  an- 
nual apprenticeship  conferences. 

Many  directors  say  they  are  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  adequate  stall  funds,  public  relations 
material*,  and  quallfled  candidates.  Ap- 
prentice training  dues  not  have  a  strong 
statua  linage,  and  many  employers  are  re- 
luctant to  sponsor  pro^r  >m^  There  are  prob- 
lems of  politics,  pirating  of  apprenuces  and 
pre«ure<o  accept  less-qvu.l.fted  '^■'"/'•_'J'^;« 
Financing  adequate-  programs,  such  as  on- 
the-job  training  under  the  MinP^'w^r  De- 
^loiment  and  Trainln.  Act  ,  MDl  Ai .  U  an 
other  major  concern.  Significance  of  MDTA 
effort*  m  relationship  to  apprentice  training 
appears  to  be  small  Some  sta'.es  have  paid 
program*  financed  through  negotiated  con- 
tract* with  sponsors.  These  training  funds 
underwrite  the  cost  of  operation  of  Journey- 
man Apprenuce  Councils  (  JAC  .,  apprentice- 
ship training  pro«;rams.  as  well  as  specialized 
training  for  Journeymc-n. 

Bwau-e  of  the  many  federally  financed 
training  programs.  spons.:.rs  tend  to  oner 
,hort-t«rm  programs  rather  th;-n  longer, 
apprenUce-type  activities  liicre  are  also  un- 
neoMaarv  duplications  among  agencies  pro- 
moting    apprenticeship.     The     survey     a.5o 

found  that:  ,j   w.»  „, 

Many  directors  feel  MDTA  should  be  ex- 
panded to  underwrite  additional  coeU  related 
to  apprenticeship  train!:  ;? 

The  OI  Bill  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
apprenticeship  training 

Methods  to  effectively  tie  together  on-the- 
job  training  (OJT.  and  apprentice  Ualnlng 
must  b«  instUuted.  

Realistic  allowable  cost*  to  underwrite  ap- 
prentlceable  training  need  to  be  obtained 

Federal  granu-ln-ald  to  states  need  to  be 

""stitw  should  increase  their  participation 
There  should  be  a  review  .>f  possible  tax 

credit*. 

Program  needs  should  be  IdenUfled  and 
approprtat*  le^latUe  acUvltles  aimed  at  re- 
solving current  issues  established 

There  Is  a  consensu*  among  directors  re- 
garding the  need  to  clarify  the  role  of  ln.stitu- 
tlon*  in  the  skilled  training  area.  The  New 
York  But*  Department  of  Labor  believes 
institution*  cannot  provide  a  complete  train- 
ing program  since  an  on-the-job  phase  Is 
asMntlal  In  turning  our  quallfled  Journey- 
men. ,      , 

Directors  cite  a  need  for  developing  ma- 
terial* for  specialized,  advanced  Journeyman 
program*.  Related  instruction  materials,  they 
■ay  should  be  continuously  reviewed  and  up- 
dated and  support  should  be  provided  for 
these  undertakings  Apprenticeship  instruc- 
tion method*  In  rural  areas  do  not  seem  to  be 
adequate.  Directors  feel  ways  must  be  found 
to  make  It  so. 


There  Is  a  need  to  train  apprentices  to 
qualify  In  more  than  one  trade  Although 
this  presents  s.m\e  real  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns, directors  believe  the  solution  may  lie 
in  selected  trades  for  year-round  employ- 
ment They  reel  the  time  It  takes  to  achieve 
Joar:;eyman  status  should  be  'more  flexible" 
and  that  minimum  admission  age  Into  an 
apprenticeship   program   should    be    lowered 

In  evaluating  programs,  particular  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  acceptable  Journey- 
man perf'-trmance  standards.  QuesUons 
concerning  Journeyman  certiftcatlm  and 
licensing  should  also  be  examined.  Finally, 
there  should  be  more  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  related  to  apprentice 
training. 


PROVIDING    WELFAitE    RECIPIENTS 
WITH  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  WORK 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  cunstnt  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
lend  his   remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Re- 
publican views  of  the  March   17  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
minority  members  recommended  that  Tn 
order  to  provide  a  positive  incentive  to 
tram  or  work,  we  would   reduce  public 
assistance  benefits  substantially  less  than 
the   added   income   arisin»;   from   wages 
or  the  traimnsj  allowance."  An  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  19, 
1967.  called  alU'ntion  to  New  York  City's 
ImpU-mentation  of  thLs  recommendation. 
Under  New  York's  new  plan,  welfare 
recipients  will  be  allowed  to  keep  a  larser 
share  of   their  earnings  while  still   re- 
ceiving^ welfare  as.sistance    The  purpo.se 
of  the  new  rules,  under  which  only  70 
percent  of  earnings  in*exce.ss  of  $85  a 
month   will   be   deducted    from   welfare 
payments,   is  to  encourage   welfare   re- 
cipients to  work 

The  Journal  found  that  the  program 
met  most  of  the  obiections  raised  against 
it. 

First  The  program  will  not  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  bill  to  taxpayers,  be- 
cau.se  "the  extra  income  for  recipients 
will  not  come  from  the  public,  but  from 
their  work." 

Second.  The  conclusion  of  Presid>.'ntlal 
Assistant  Joseph  A  Cnlifano.  Jr.  that 
only  50,000  of  the  7,300.000  on  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  rolls  are  capable  of  work- 
ing Is  fallacious.  His  assumptions  are 
shown  to  be  Inaccurate  and  his  argu- 
ment that  mothers  on  relief  should  not 
work  Is  dlsproven  by  experience  Instead, 
the  Journal  accepted  the  figures  of  Mit- 
chell I.  Ginsberg,  the  city's  welfare  com- 
missioner, that  120,000  could  work  In 
New  York  alone. 

The  article  summarized  the  program 
as  an  experiment  that  may  yet  be 
smothered  by  the  "Influence  of  tradi- 
tional welfare  attitudes."  Nonetheless,  it 
concluded  that  the  Innovation  Is   "worth 

a  try." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  finding 
new  solutions  to  the  welfare  problem,  and 
because  this  editorial  described  a  con- 
structive innovation,  I  Insert  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


EiXPERIMENT     IN     WELFARE 

New  York  City  has  launched  some  Innova- 
tions in  public  welfare  that  may  affront  un- 
tempered  Puritanism  The  program  Is  even 
more  Intere^iUng.  though,  lor  Its  challenges 
to  the  liberal  myths  that  have  long  domi- 
nated welfare  programs. 

Under  the  new  plan,  welfare  recipients 
will  be  encouraged  to  work  by  allowing  them 
to  keep  a  larger  part  of  their  earnings  while 
stlU  receiving  welfare  assistance.  Under  the 
city's  old  rules,  any  e.irnings  of  more  than 
$40  a  month  were  deducted  directly  from 
welfare  payments.  The  new  rules  will  de- 
duct only  70  of  earnings  In  excels  of  $85 
a  month. 

The  rules  further  provided  that  a  recipient 
with  a  family  of  four,  once  he  or  she  Is  ac- 
cepted in  the  program,  m.iy  earn  up  to  $4,900 
a  year  before  public  benefits  are  stopped 
entirely  Since  a  not  inconsiderable  percent- 
age of  taxpayers  earn  less,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious problem  of  equity. 

As  a  practical  matter,  though,  the  pro- 
gram should  not  prove  harder  on  taxpayers 
than  the  old  one.  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  the 
city's  welfare  commissioner,  says  that  the 
only  additional  expense  will  be  a  small  one 
for  incidentals.  The  extra  Income  for  re- 
cipient* will  not  come  from  the  public,  but 
from  their  work  Indeed,  taxpayers  could 
conceivably  benefit  If  the  program  stlmu- 
Litcs  more  recipients  to  earn  some  part  of 
their  own  support,  let  alone  learn  the  bene- 
fits of  working  well  enough  to  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls  entirely. 

New  "^ork  will  open  the  program,  more- 
over, only  to  hard-core  cases  such  .is  those 
who  have  been  unemployed  more  than  six 
months.  Here  Is  an  Implicit  recognlUon  that 
these  people  are  a  problem  to  society,  and 
that  society's  money  Is  best  spent  on  a  pro- 
gram which  conceivably  might  provide  an 
Incentive  to  reduce  the  problem  If  this  de- 
parts from  Purltanslm.  It  also  departs  from 
the  tvplcal  liberal  approach.  There  Is  no 
talk  of  "preserving  the  dignity"  of  those 
who  need  the  support  by  making  sure  It  also 
goes  to  those  who  do  not. 

For  a  more  profound  contrast  with  run-of- 
liborallsm  attitudes,  con.slder  the  recent 
speech  bv  Presidential  assisUint  Joseph  A. 
Caiifano  Jr.  Mr.  Califano  would  have  us  stop 
worrying  so  much  about  getting  welfare  reclp- 
lentB  to  work  because,  he  says,  of  the  7.300^- 
OUO  on  the  nation's  welfare  rolls,  only  50.000 
are  capable  of  working  anyway.  That  Is  pass- 
ing strange,  since  Mr  Ginsberg  flnds  120.000 
who  could  work  in  New  York  City  alone. 

The  difference  Is  that  Mr.  Califano  as- 
sumes that  nowhere  In  this  broad  land  U 
Uiere  one  mother  on  welfare  who  can  work. 
He  further  Ignores  that  when  a  head  of  fam- 
ily geu  off  the  relief  roll,  so  do  the  children. 
The  New  York  flgures  indicate  that  families 
heade<l  by  able-bodied  adults  make  up  half 
(,r  more  of  all  reclpienu.  Thus,  there  Is  Im- 
porunt  potential  for  reducing  the  roll* 
through  encouraging  work,  even  If  the  en- 
couragement 18  Uicwuipiete. 

Mr  Galliano  Justifies  with  a  long-famlllar 
sophistry  the  Idea  that  mothers  on  relief 
should  not  work.  He  asks  whether  "It  is  de- 
sirable to  take  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand mothers  away  from  their  minor  chil- 
dren." The  question  Is  no  real  question,  but 
an  atfirmaUon  disguised  by  Indirect  lan- 
guage. How  much  more  sensible  It  would  be 
to  "ask"  something  like,  "wouldn't  the  chil- 
dren on  welfare  proflt  more  from  the  exam- 
ple of  someone  In  their  family  working  than 
from  the  extra  few  hours  a  day  with  their 
mothers?" 

Mr.  Ginsberg  obviously  Is  attuned  to  the 
logic  of  the  latter  question.  For  one  thing, 
he  is  hiring  some  welfare  mothers  to  babysit 
and  free  others  for  work,  an  Idea  so  eminent- 
ly Eenslble  we  wonder  It  hasn't  been  done 
often  before.  And  his  Incentive  propoeal  I* 
squarely  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  ail- 
Important  lesson  that  trying  does  help. 
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The  New  York  program,  as  we  have  noted, 
does  suffer  from  more  than  trivial  philosoph- 
ical objections.  Even  In  practice.  It  Is  only 
an  experiment.  We  will  not  be  surprised  If 
the  smothering  Influence  of  traditional  wel- 
fare attitudes  yet  squeezes  out  the  breath  of 
common  sense  and  turns  It  Into  merely  an- 
other round  of  pointless  handouts.  Yet,  the 
current  public  assistance  program  being 
what  It  Is.  almost  any  innovation  may  be 
worth  a  try. 

Particularly  so  If  It  recognizes  that  while 
Puritanism  can  be  pushed  to  excess.  It  does 
embody  a  neat  bit  of  truth:  That  from  a 
purely  practical  point  of  view  the  problems 
of  welfare,  for  both  society  and  the  Individu- 
als involved,  often  are  best  treated  with  the 
time-tested  remedy  of  work. 


POPULATIONS  OP  U.N.  MEMBER 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  of  each 
of  the  122  nations  that  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  organization.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
this  table,  as  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  data  interest- 
ing. Informative,  and  instructive. 

Please  note  that  62  members,  a  major- 
ity, have  a  total  population  of  148.722,- 
000.  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  add  six  more  mem- 
bers to  make  68.  we  find  that  they  have 
a  total  population  of  196.813,000.  almost 
3,000.000  fewer  than  that  of  our  own 
country. 

Eighty-two  members  of  the  interna- 
tional organization  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  323,504.000  and  cast  two-thirds 
of  the  votes. 

California,  the  largest  of  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States  in  population,  has 
18.918,000  inhabitants.  Ninety-five  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
fewer,  ranging  from  the  Maldive  Islands' 
98,000  to  South  Africa's  18,881.000. 

New  York  City,  the  headquarters  of 
the  international  body,  has  a  population 
of  7.960.000.  Each  of  the  69  smallest 
members  of  the  United  Nations  haa  fewer 
inhabitants,  although  these  countries 
comprise  seven  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  organization's  total  membership. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  any 
single  one  of  the  121  other  countries,  ex- 
cept India,  that  are  enrolled  in  the 
United  Nations,  yet  any  individual  mem- 
ber can  kill  our  vote — even  the  Maldive 
Islands,  which  have  considerably  less 
than  a  fourth  as  many  people  as  I  repre- 
sent In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  table  follows: 
United  Nations   members  population 
I  In  thousands] 

1.  Maldive  Islands 88 

2.  Iceland 192 

3    Barbados   245 

4.  Malta    317 

5.  Luxembourgh 333 

6.  Gambia    338 

7.  Kuwait 467 

8.  Gabon 470 


United  Nations  members  population — Con. 

[In  thousands] 
9.  Botswana 576 

10.  Cyprua - 598 

11.  Guyana   647 

12.  Congo    (ex-French) 840 

13.  Lesotho 859 

14.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 975 

15.  Mauritania -  1,  000 

16.  Liberia   1,066 

17.  MongoUa 1.087 

18.  Panama   1,287 

19.  Costa   Rica 1,463 

20.  Togo   —  1.659 

21.  Libya - 1.677 

22.  Nicaragua    1,685 

23.  Jamaica 1,827 

24.  Albania —  1,  865 

25.  Singapore    1,890 

26.  Jordan   1,976 

27.  Central  African  BepubUc 2,088 

28.  Paraguay 2.094 

29.  Dahomey 2.244 

30.  Sierra  Leone 2, 290 

31.  Honduras 2,  363 

32.  Lebanon 2,  490 

33.  Somalia   2,500 

34.  Israel   _. 2,635 

35.  New  Zealand 2,698 

36.  Uruguay 2,  749 

37.  Burundi 2,800 

38.  Ireland 2,881 

39.  El  Salvador 3. 000 

40.  Laos    3.000 

41.  Rwanda  3,073 

42.  Chad —3,  307 

43.  Niger 3,  433 

44.  Senegal 8,  490 

45.  Guinea 3,500 

46.  Ivory  Coast 3,  500 

47.  Norway 3,  741 

48.  BoUvla   3.  751 

49.  Dominican  Republic 3.  754 

50.  Zambia —  3.780 

51.  Malawi 4.000 

62.  Tunisia 4,  458 

53.  Guatemala 4, 575 

54.  Mall    4,576 

56.  Finland 4, 626 

56.  Haiti   — - —  4.  660 

67.  Denmark 4,835 

68.  Upper  Volta _. 4,858 

69.  Yemen - 5.000 

60.  Syria —  5,  120 

61.  Cameroon 5,  210 

62.  Ecuador— 6.326 


A  majority  of  the  members 
has  


63.  Cambodia 

64.  Malagasy  Republic. 

65.  Austria  _ 

66.  Uganda 

67.  Ghana 

68.  Sweden 


Lesa    than    population    of 
United  States 


148.  722 

6.300 
6.336 
7,255 
7,551 
7,740 
7,789 


196.813 


United  Nations  members  population — Con. 
[In  thousands] 

87.  Netherlands 12.921 

88.  Morocco   13,323 

89.  Atistralla   - 13.705 

90.  Sudan 13.940 

91.  Czechoslovakia 14,  194 

92.  Afghanistan 15.350 

93.  Congo    (ex-Belgian) 15.986 

94.  Colombia   18.068 

95.  South  Africa 18.881 

96.  Romania 19,105 

97.  Yugoslavia 19,756 

98.  Canada 19,919 

99.  Ethiopia 22,590 

100.  Argentina    22,  691 

101.  Portugal 23,084 

102.  Iran 24.190 

103.  Burma 25.246 

104.  Egypt- 30.054 

105.  Thailand 30.591 

106.  Turkey   31.391 

107.  Poland    31.618 

108.  Spain    32,403 

109.  Philippines    -• 33,477 

110.  Mexico    42,231 

111.  Ukraine    45,100 

112.  France    50.769 

113.  Italy    — 52,931 

114.  Nigeria    67.500 

116.  United  Kingdom —  61,725 

116.  Brazil    84,679 

117.  Japan   98,710 

118.  Pakistan    104, 188 

119.  Indonesia 108,000 

120.  Soviet  Union _  178.236 

121.  United  Stetes 199.693 

122.  India 499.000 


69.  Cuba 

70.  Saudi  Arabla. 

71.  Bulgaria  ...- 

72.  Iraq 

73.  Greece 

74.  Byelorufiola  - 
76.  ChUe  - 

76.  Venezuela  — 

77.  Malaysia 

78.  Belgium 

79.  Kenya 

80.  Hungary 

81.  Nepal    

82.  Tanzania  — 


7,833 

8.000 

8.227 

8,262 

8,600 

8,633 

8.800 

9,030 

9.395 

9.499 

9.643 

10.  160 

10.  294 

10,  515 


A  two-thirds  majority  has. 


83.  Ceylon 

84.  Algeria - 

85.  Peru 

86.  China  (Natlonallat) . 


323.  604 

11.232 

11.  290 
12.011 

12,  767 


Total    2,456,000 

Figures  Include  overseas  provinces,  colo- 
nies, etc.,  in  case  of  Prance,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  United  Kingdom,  etc.  Note  that 
Byelorussia  and  Ukraine,  each  of  which  has 
a  vote,  are  listed  separately  from  Soviet 
Union,  whose  total  population  Is  231,869,000. 


ABORIGINAL  LAND  CLAIMS  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Native  Associations 
designed  to  solve  the  problem  of  aborig- 
inal land  claims  in  Alaska.  This  group 
was  formed  last  fall  following  a  confer- 
ence of  native  organizations  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska.  It  is  the  first  statewide 
native  group  to  be  formed  in  Alaska  and 
it  is  considered  the  chief  spokesman  for 
thousands  of  our  native  citizens. 

For  many  years  native  groups  In 
Alaska  have  claimed  ownership  to  vast 
areas  of  land  they  Inhabited  and  have 
Inhabited  for  centuries.  Despite  promises 
that  their  claims  would  be  dealt  with, 
nothing  has  happened  on  most  of  the 
claims  since  Alaska  was  acquired  from 
Russia  in  1867.  For  decade  after  decade 
the  matter  was  put  off.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  native  people  have  spoken  in  a 
stronger,  more  united  voice.  The  reali- 
zation that  action  could  come  only 
through  unity  resulted  In  the  founding 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Native  Asso- 
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ciattons.  This  has  produced  results.  For 
the  first  time  government  agencies. 
elected  officials,  and  others  are  acting  in 
a  way  that  they  should  have  acted  before 
Solutions  are  actually  being  proposed. 

One  solution  Is  that  of  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Interior  and  Is  embodied  In  S.  1964 
introduced  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
This  Is  a  highly  controversial  Issue,  and 
as  can  be  expected  the  proposed  solutions 
are  controversial  too.  S  1964  has  been 
found  completely  unacceptable  by  the 
native  federation.  I,  too.  have  strong 
reservations  about  that  bill  and  I  Intend 
to  express  them  at  the  hearings. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  native  federa- 
tion. Under  this  proposal  the  Court  of 
Claims  would  be  empowered  to  hear  the 
aboriginal  claims  of  native  groups  and  to 
grant  relief  by  conveyance  of  land  or 
compensaUon.  No  limitation  is  placed  on 
the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  con- 
veyed. In  addition  no  lands  subject  to  a 
claim  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  pending  the  disposition  of  a  claim. 

This  proposal  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  as  an  impediment  to 
the  State  land  selections  granted  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 

I  also  have  reservations  about  the  bill 
and  cannot  give  it  my  full  endorsement. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  introducing  it  because 
it  represents  the  thinking  of  Alaska  s 
native  leaders  and  as  such  Is  entitled  to 
an  important  place  at  the  hearings  that 
are  to  be  held.  I  am  hopeful  that  out  of 
the  divergent  views  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion can  be  found.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  be  a  vital  and  necessary 
contribution  to  that  solution. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Hit.   11164 
A  blU  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court 

of    Clalma    to   hear,    examine,    adjudicate. 

and  render  Judgment  in  any  and  all  claims 

which   the   Indians,   Eatlmos.   and   Aleuts 

of  Alaaka,  or  any   tribe  or   band  thereof. 

may  have  agalnat  the  United  States,  and 

for  other  purposea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

JUBISDICTION 

SBcnoM.  I.  Jurtadlctlon  la  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Clalma  to  hear,  deter- 
mine and  enter  Judgment  upon  the  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  any  tribe,  band, 
vlUage.  community,  association,  or  other 
Identifiable  groups  of  residents  of  a  locality 
(all  hereafter  collectively  referred  to  as  Na- 
tive* of  Alaska  or  a  "claimant"). 

Jurtadlctlon  Is  also  conferred  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  Judgment  upon  all  claims  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska  may  have  against  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  lands  to  which 
the  natives  of  Alaska  claim  Indian  title  by 
virtue  of  the  aboriginal  use  on  occupancy 
of  such  lands  from  time  Immemorial.  In 
determining  lands  to  which  the  natives  of 
Alaska  had  or  have  Indian  title  for  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  court  shall  not  e.xclude  any 
lands  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
lands  were  abandoned  by  the  natives  of 
Alaska  Involuntarily  or  because  lack  of  game 
or  other  changed  conditions  not  under  their 
control  made  the  continued  use  of  such 
lands  Unpractical.  In  considering  any  claim 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  court  Is  hereby 
empowered  to  conduct  its  own  Investigations 
Into  the  facts  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  the 
evidence  funUshed  by  the  clsdmants. 


LANDS  DISPOSED  OF  TO  THMD  PASTIES 

Sec.  2.  (at  With  respect  to  any  claim  by 
the  natives  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Involving  lands  to  which  the  natives  of 
Alaska  claimed  Indian  title  and  which  the 
United  States  dl.spcised  of  to  third  parties,  the 
Court  of  Clalm.s,  If  It  determines  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska  had  Indian  title  to  such 
lands  9<3  disposed  of.  shall  render  Judgment 
on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  for  such 
amount  as  the  court  shall  find  to  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  lands 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  claim  by  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act  Involving 
lands  to  which  the  natives  of  Alaska  claim 
Indian  title,  and  which  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  United  States  to  any  third 
party,  the  court.  If  It  determines  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska  have  Indian  title  to  such 
lands  so  claimed,  shall  award  the  natives  of 
Alaska  a  Judgment  of  ownership  of  such 
lands. 

rtLINC  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  3.  Any  claim  cognizable  under  this 
.Act  may  be  filed  and  presented  to  the  court. 
In  a  representative  capacity,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  a  claimant,  or  by  a  segment  of  a  claim- 
ant, or  by  a  successor  organization  to  the 
claimant,  or  by  an  organization  In  which 
the  identity  or  Interests  of  the  claimant 
have  merged,  provided,  that  wherever  there 
exists  a  governing  txxly  ur  other  organiza- 
tion of  a  claimant  recognized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  having  authority  to 
represent  such  claimant,  such  governing 
body  or  orgamzation  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  represent  the  claimant  In  the 
absence  of  fraud,  collusion,  or  laches  on  the 
part  of  such  governing  body  or  organiza- 
tion. No  filing  or  other  fees  shall  be  charged 
to  claimants. 

LIMITATION    OF   TIME    FOB    FILING    CLAIMS 

Sec  4.  Claims  may  be  filed  for  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act,  pro- 
vided, that  for  good  cjiuse  shown,  the  court 
may  grant  extensions,  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  one  year.  In  which  to  file  claims. 

DEFENSES    OF    UMITATION3    A.ND    LACHES    BARRED 

Sec.  5.  .AH  claims  under  this  Act  may  be 
heard  and  determined  notwithstanding  any 
statute  of  limitations  or  laches,  but  all  other 
defenses  shall  be  available  to  the  United 
States. 

COMPROMISE    OF    CLAIMS 

Sec.  6  The  United  States  and  the  claimants 
are  authorized  to  compromlee  claims  with  the 
approval  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  estab- 
lish appcoprlate  procedures  to  encoura*;e  the 
compromise  of  claims. 

ATTORNEY'S    FEES 

Sec.  7  The  fees  of  attorneys  aKall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  standards 
established  lu  section  15  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (25  U  S  C  70a)  and  shall  not 
exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  recov- 
ered In  any  case. 

trSE    OF     DOCtTMENTS    A3     EVIDENCE 

Skc  8  In  any  suit  instituted  hereunder  any 
letter,  paper,  document,  map,  or  record  In 
the  possession  of  any  officer  or  department  of 
the  United  States  <or  certified  copies  there- 
of) may  be  used  In  evidence,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  e:lve  full  and  free  access  to  the  attorney 
or  attorneys  for  said  natives  of  .Alaska  to  such 
letters,  pjapers,  d(x:uments.  maps,  or  records 
as  may  be  useful  to  said  attorney  or  attorneys 
In  the  preparation  for  trial  or  trials  of  such 
suit  or  suits. 

DISPOSAL    OF    LAND 

Sec  9  Following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  lands  with  refpect  to  which  a 
claim  Is  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  over 
which  the  United  St.xtee  had  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
p>«ndlng  the  final  disposition  of  such  claim. 


A  HOPEFUL  LOOK  AT  A  TROUBLED 
LAND 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  gra(3ua- 
tlons — like  other  ceremonial  occasions 
which  mark  our  lives — come  and  go  with 
the  regularity  of  the  years  and  the  sea- 
sons. But  this  very  regularity  sometimes 
tends  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  forget 
the  meaning  of  the  occasion  once  the 
emotion  of  the  moment  has  passed.  For- 
get, that  is,  until  a  particular  ceremony 
has  so  embedded  itself  In  our  conscious- 
ness or  an  individual  writer  has  so  cap- 
tured its  sense  and  significance  that  It 
remains  a  living  part  of  our  minds. 

For  me,  the  recent  commemoration  of 
Flag  Day  here  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  one  such 
occasion.  Another,  in  which  I  partici- 
pated only  vicariously  through  the  writ- 
ten word,  was  the  graduation  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  Jefferson  School  In  Maple- 
wood.  N.J.,  last  Tuesday,  June  20.  My 
participation,  and  that  of  other  readers, 
was  made  possible  by  George  Kentera, 
managing  editor  of  the  Newark  News, 
who.  as  the  father  of  one  of  the  young 
graduates,  described  the  ceremony  in  the 
Newark  Sunday  News  of  June  25. 

By  means  of  his  sensitive  appreciation 
and  breadth  of  experience,  Mr.  Kentera 
has  transformed  what  might  have  been 
only  a  matter  of  local  Interest  Into  an 
experience  of  universal  meaning.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr. 
Kentera's  report  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
In  the  Record: 
A  Hopeful  Look  at  a  Trovbled  Land — Amid 

Ugli.ness  AND  Crisis  There  Is  Also  a  Vi- 
sion OF  Grace  and  Promise 

(By  George  Kentera) 

This  Is  the  graduation  season,  a  time  of 
endings  and  beginnings.  In  a  period  marked 
by  International  ugllne.'^s  and  domestic  crisis, 
It  Is  also  a  time  of  grace  and  promise. 

The  sixth  grade — 43  girls.  40  boys — of  Jef- 
ferson School  In  Maplewood  was  graduated 
last  Tuesday.  My  daughter  Jean  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class,  so  I  attended  the  cere- 
monies. And  as  I  sat  In  the  balcony  and  saw 
those  fresh  young  faces  and  heard  those 
touching  young  voices,  I  wished  that  the 
audience  could  include  all  those  who  preach 
hate  and  vengeance,  all  those  who  revile 
their  country  and  their  fellow  man. 

A  great  deal  of  bitterness  has  been  engen- 
dered In  this  country  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
This  bitterness  has  led  to  language  of  the 
most  intemperate  kind.  Those  who  question 
the  U.S.  role  In  Southeast  Asia  have  often 
been  called  names  of  which  "Communist" 
has  been  the  mildest.  Those  questioners.  In 
turn,  have  often  resorted  to  similar  slanders 
and  called  their  country  Immoral,  their  lead- 
ers murderers. 

FALSE    PICTURE 

I  do  not  argue  here  the  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  our  participation  In  the  Vietnamese 
war.  I  do  argue  that  this  Is  not  the  kind  of 
country  depicted  by  the  extremists  and  the 
slanderers  who  allow  their  emotions  to  be- 
tray their  eyes  and  their  minds. 

We  are,  I  hold,  the  kind  of  country  repre- 
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sented  by  that  graduation  ceremony  in  the 
auditorium  of  Jefferson  School. 

The  sixih-graders.  who  In  the  fall  will 
ascend  to  the  lofty  heights  of  junior  high 
school,  marched  to  their  seats  to  music  by 
the  35-member  school  orchestra.  Then  David 
Leiwant,  the  schools  color  bearer,  turned 
over  to  his  successor,  Keith  Lynott,  custody 
of  the  school  flag. 

MORAL   MOMENT 

It  was  a  solemn,  patriotic  and  moral 
moment  Handing  the  colors  to  Keith 
David  ^rged  him  "to  guard  them  Jealously, 
carry  them  proudly."  And  Keith  responded 
with  his  belief  in'  the  United  States  as  a 
democracy  whose  government,  in  those  won- 
derful words  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, derived  Its  "Just  powers  from  the 
consent,  of  the  governed."  Then  David  led 
ever;,  "lie  in  the  Pfedge  to  the  Flag — "One 
nation,  under  God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all"— and  It  was  a  nice  thing 
to  see 

The  children,  their  voices  high  and  pure, 
fang  God  Ble.ss  .America"  and  Julia  Lan- 
caster came  to  the  stage  to  give  the  Scripture 
reading,  the  100th  Psalm:  "Make  a  Joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands."  And  the 
children  sang  again,  a  beautiful  song  "Eternal 
Father  Strong  to  Save."  They  were  halfway 
through  it  when  I  remembered  the  last  time 
I  had  heard  the  tune — played  by  a  military 
band  outside  the  Capitol  In  Washington  as 
John  F.  Kennedy's  body  lay  In  state  In  the 
great  rotunda. 

There  were  selections  by  the  orchestra. 
There  were  speeches,  by  Mr.  Kopf,  the  prin- 
cipal: Mrs.  Donald  P.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Jefferson  PTA,  r.nd  my  friend,  Karl  C. 
Gruen,  a  member  of  the  South  Orange-Maple- 
wood  B<iard  of  Education  whose  daughter 
Laura  was  also  being  graduated.  The  children, 
as  always  at  graduations,  were  praised  and 
exhorted,  reminded  of  the  past  and  forwarned 
of  the  future,  humored  and  Instructed. 

WHAT   WE  ARE 

And  that's  the  kind  of  country  we  are. 
Children  grow  up — their  voices  deepen,  their 
cares  Increase,  iheir  Innocence  Is  lost,  they 
reach  adulthood  and  take  on  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  They  make  mis- 
takes. But  by  and  large,  they  make  up  a 
nation  that  reflects  the  virtues  seen  in 
gr.Aduatlon  ceremonies — love  of  country,  of 
religion,  of  m.anklnd,  of  learning,  of  right- 
eousness, of  education,  of  music. 

The  ceremonies  ended  with  the  singing 
of  'O  Jefferson,"  the  school  song.  But  for  me, 
the  high  point  had  been  reached  a  half-hour 
earlier,  when  the  children  sang  a  song  with 
such  beautiful  opening  words.  They  were: 

"Let  there  be  peace  on  earth;  And  let  It 
begin  with  me." 

They  are  noble  words.  I  recommend  them 
to  the  shouters  and  the  sneerers,  the  doves 
and  the  hawks,  the  New  Left  and  the  Ultra 
Right,  the  pros  and  the  cons. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  IS  NOT 
SUPREME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunningham] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ould  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  matter  which  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government — 
the  unauthorized  usurpation  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  the  majority  of  our  new 
"activist"  Supreme  Court. 

My  understanding  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  has  always 
been    that    there    are    three    coequal 


branches  of  the  Federal  Grovernment — 
the  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  drafters  of  our  Constitution 
worked  carefully  and  wisely  to  achieve 
a  "balance  of  power"  wherein  each  of 
these  branches  would  be  checked  and 
balanced  by  the  other  branches.  Some- 
how, however,  the  careful  balance  sought 
to  be  achieved  has  been  lost.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  become  dominant, 
having  the  effective  power  to  veto,  by 
declaring  unconstitutional,  the  duly  en- 
acted legislation  of  the  Congress.  And, 
uiilike  the  veto  of  the  U.S.  President, 
specifically  provided  for  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 7,  of  the  Constitution,  the  veto  of  the 
Supreme  Court  apparently  cannot  be 
overridden  by  the  Congress. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  this  obvious  imbalance 
among  the  respective  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government.  I  have  searched 
the  Constitution  and  have  nowhere  found 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  drafters 
of  that  magnificent  document  intended 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  the 
final  arbitrator  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  within  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress Having  specifically  provided  for 
Presidential  veto  power  over  congres- 
sional acts,  would  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  have  left  a  similar  power 
in  the  Judiciary  to  be  created  by  implica- 
tion? I  certainly  cannot  believe  this  to 
be  true. 

My  interest  in  this  important  matter 
was  heightened  when  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Court  fell  upon  legislation  which 
I  personally  had  authored.  On  May  25, 
1965,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void,  an 
act  of  Congress  which  had  sought  to  reg- 
ulate the  free  flow  of  unsolicited  Com- 
munist political  propaganda  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  Substituting  its  judgment  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
the  Court  handed  down  the  landmark 
decision  of  Lamont  versus  Postmaster 
General.  That  decision  led  me  to  do  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  area  of  constitu- 
tional law  and,  ultimately,  to  reach  the 
conclusions  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
speech.  In  short,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  power  of  judicial  review  as  exercised 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  totally  a 
usurpation  of  authority  clearly  within 
the  province  of  the  Congress  and  that, 
to  put  the  point  bluntly,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  supreme. 

At  my  request,  an  attorney  has  pre- 
pared "A  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Re- 
cent Exercise  of  Judicial  Review  by  the 
Supreme  Court."  This  excellent  docu- 
ment is  a  scholarly  and  detailed  pres- 
entation tending  to  prove  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
template the  establishment  of  a  judiciary 
having  the  power  to  invalidate,  by  de- 
claring unconstitutional,  duly  enacted 
laws  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  On 
the  contrary,  the  drafters  of  our  Nation's 
highest  charter  clearly  rejected  any 
notion  of  judicial  review  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  major  premise  of 
this  paper  that  the  power  of  judicial  re- 
view of  acts  of  Congress  was  not  among 
the  powers  originally  delegated  to  the 


judiciary.  Rather,  a  very  strong  case  is 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  judicial  veto 
was  grafted  on  to  the  original  Court 
powers  by  the  historically  and  logically 
unjustifiable  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  against 
Madison  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1803.  With  this  conclusion,  I 
am  in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper— which  repre- 
sents more  than  5  months  of  painstak- 
ing research — is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  presentations 
challenging  the  "activist"  policies  of  Su- 
preme Court  I  personally  have  ever  seen. 
I  cannot  recommend  too  highly  that 
each  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  consti- 
tutional government  take  the  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  topic.  In  order  to  make  this 
research  available  to  all  those  who  would 
benefit  by  having  read  it,  I  am  causing 
it  to  be  printed  In  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Recent  Exer- 
cise OF  Judicial  Review  by  the  Supreme 
Court 
I.  history  OF  judicial  review  prior  to  mar- 
bury    I'.    MADISON,    1    OR.    137     (18031 

1.  In  England  and  in  Continental  European 
countries 

"At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution 
the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  annul  legisla- 
tion regularly  enacted  by  the  legislative  de- 
partment did  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  civil- 
ized world"  (Louis  B,  Boudin,  Government 
by  Judiciary,  26  Pol.  Sol.  Qu.  238,  242  (1911)  ). 
Although  not  operating  under  a  written  con- 
stitution, the  courts  of  the  mother  country, 
England,  had  not  declared  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment void  since  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and 
only  rarely  had  done  so  prior  to  that  year. 
Before  the  Reformation  Its  Judges  on  several 
occasions  had  ruled  that  ecclesiastical  rights 
were  exempt  from  alteration  by  the  Parlia- 
ment and  that  enactments  minimizing  such 
rights  were  unenforceable;  and  In  the  period 
preceding  the  Revolution  of  1688  laws  which 
encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  Monarchy  on 
occasion  had  been  condemned.  Elsewhere  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  nations 
later  were  to  favor  written  constitutions,  the 
courts  thereof,  as  for  example  In  Prance, 
Switzerland,  and  the  German  States,  had 
acquired  no  power  to  declare  acts  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  body  void  (Brenton  Coxe, 
Judicial  Power,  pp.  147,  165  (1893);  William 
Trlckett,  The  Great  Usurpation,  40  Am.  L. 
Rev.  356.  370  (1906)  ). 

In  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, published  In  1785,  William  Blackstone 
appraised  the  power,  or  rather  the  absence  of 
power  on  the  part,  of  English  tribunals  to 
Invalidate  laws  of  Parliament  as  follows: 

"If  the  parliament  will  positively  enact  a 
thing  to  be  done  which  la  unreasonable,  I 
know  of  no  power  In  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  constitution  that  Is  vested  with  author- 
ity to  control  It;  and  the  examples  usually 
alleged  In  support  of  this  sense  of  the  rule 
do  none  of  them  prove  that,  where  the  main 
object  of  a  statute  Is  unreasonable,  the 
judges  are  at  liberty  to  reject  It;  for  that 
were  to  set  the  Judicial  power  above  that 
of  the  legislature,  which  would  be  subversive 
of  all  government  .  .  .  There  Is  no  court 
that  has  the  fxjwer  to  defeat  the  Intent  of 
the  legislature,  when  couched  In  such  evi- 
dent and  express  words  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
whether  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  legislative 
or  no  .  .  ,  So  long  therefore  as  the  English 
constitution  lasts,  we  may  venture  to  afllrm 
that  the  power  of  parliament  Is  absolute  and 
without  control "  (Introduction,  p,  91,  Book 
I,  p.  162). 
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2.  Ineffectual  attempts  by  American  State 
courts,  prior  to  1787.  to  exercise  the  power 
0/  judicial  revxew 

"Shortly  before  the  time  ol  the  adoption 
of  the  Conatltutlon,  a  few  state  Judges  [hadl 
made  Isolated  and  timid  attempts  to  exer- 
cise" the  power  of  Judicial  review,  but  'their 
attempts  aroused  general  indignation  and 
the  Judges  were  called  Into  account  for  their 
conduct".  Significant  rulings  in  this  category 
Include  the  following 

(a)  Holmes  v.  Wo/ton  (New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court.  1780.  unreported;  4  Amer.  Hlst- 
Rev.  4M)  :  In  thU  litigation  a  New  Jersey 
law  providing  that  certain  cases  were  to  be 
triable  by  a  Jury  of  sU  was  held  to  be  in  con- 
ftlct  with  the  New  Jersey  Constituiion.  Yield- 
ing to  protests  provoked  by  this  holding,  the 
lower  House  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
endeavored  to  reaffirm  the  law,  but  the  up- 
per house,  or  Council,  opposed  such  action. 
However,  the  case  was  compromised 

(b)  Commonwealth  v.  Caton,  i  Va  )  4  Call. 
5  (1783),  James  Bradley  Thayer.  /  Cases  on 
Constituti<mal  Law.  55  (1895 )  Although  f re- 
quenUy  cited  as  an  early  precedent  for  Ju- 
dlcUl  review,  this  case  is  not  in  point '  for 
the  reaaon  that  the  Virginia  court  had 
before  It  nothing  resembling  a  'egislative  en- 
actment". All  that  the  court  had  before  it 
"was  an  »ttempt  on  the  part  oi  one  house 
of  the  letUl»ture  to  grant  a  pardon  to  cer- 
tain peraoxu  convicted  of  treason.  On  its 
face  the  alleged  pardon  was  nothing  but  a 
bin  which  had  failed  to  become  )aw.  and  no 
court  In  the  world  would  have  treated  It  as 
poeaesalng  any  force  (Professor  Thayer  of 
Harvard  reprinted  1  the  case  because  the 
Judges  declared  obtter  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  determine  the  validity  of  legislative 
enactmenu  alleged  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  state". 

(c)  Rutgers  v.  Waddmgton  Mayor's  Court 
of  New  York  City.  1784  (Thayer,  op.  cit .  p 
S3)  :  In  this  instance,  an  inferior  court  had 
before  It  a  New  York  statute  alleged  to  be  In 
conflict  with  the  law  of  nations  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  In  the  course 
of  upholding  legislative  power  as  supreme, 
the  city  court  disregarded  that  part  of  the 
statute  at  Issue  on  the  ground  that  "the 
legislature  could  not  have  intended  to  vio- 
late the  Uw  of  nations  and  bring  the  United 
Statee  Into  conflict  with  treaty  obligations". 
After  popular  dlaeatlsfactlon  with  this  hold- 
ing had  been  adequately  expreased  at  mass 
meetings,  and  in  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions protesting  such  Judicial  usurpation,  the 
New  York  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
resolution.  "Reeolved,  that  the  Judgment 
aforesaid  Is.  in  its  tendency,  subversive  of  all 
law  and  good  order  and  leads  directly  to 
anarchy  and  confusion,  because  if  a  court 
Instituted  for  the  benefit  and  government 
of  a  corporation  may  take  upon  them  to 
dispense  with  and  act  in  direct  violation  of 
a  plain  and  known  law  of  the  State,  all  other 
court*,  either  superior  or  inferior,  may  do 
the  like:  and  therewith  .  .  legislatures  be- 
come useleaa"  The  case  was  compromised 
and  never  reviewed  by  an  higher  court 

(d)  Trevett  v.  Weedon,  Superior  Court. 
Rhode  Island  (1788)  Thayer,  op  clt .  p.  73; 
This  case  probably  may  be  viewed  as  the 
flr»t  holding  In  which  a  s'jitute  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  Presented  with  an  enact- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  which 
made  It  a  crime  for  inhabitants  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  state's  paper  currency  In  lieu  of 
specie  and  which  abolished  Jury  trials  in 
prosecutions  for  this  offense,  the  Rhode 
Island  Superior  Court  ventured  to  hold  In- 
valid the  provision  for  abolition  of  trial  by 
Jury.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Rhode 
Island  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  "con- 
demnlnc  the  decision  and  cited  the  Judges 
to  appear  before  its  bar  and  answer  for  their 
conduct.  The  Judges  obeyed  but  Justified 
their  conduct  by  claiming  independence." 
Although  a  motion  to  remove  them  was  in- 
troduced,  the   legislature   elected    to   permit 


these  Judges  to  serve  the  brief  remaining  por- 
tion of  their  term,  and  then  superseded  all 
but  one  of  them  with  new  appointees  who 
entertained  no  claim  to  a  power  of  Judicial 
review. 

le)  Bayard  i  Sirigleton.  1  N  C  5.  1  Mart. 
48  I  1787 1  Decided  during  the  period  when 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  In  session 
at  Philadelphia,  this  case  represented  another 
instance  In  which  a  state  tribunal  ruled  un- 
constitutional an  unpopular  and  oppressive 
state  law  w.^ich  ab>jlished  tr.il  by  Jury 
Among  thoee  who  participated  In  the  criti- 
cism of  the  .uate  court  was  Richard  D 
Spalght.  a  delegate  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  Convention  His  denunciation  of  the 
court  is  contained  ;n  the  following  state- 
ment : 

•  I  do  not  pretend  to  vindicate  the  law  ; 
it  Ls  Immaterial  what  law  they  have  declared 
void;  It  is  their  xisurpatlon  of  the  authority 
to  do  It.  thrtt  I  complain  of.  as  I  do  fKieltlvely 
deny  that  they  have  any  such  power.  .  .  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  world,  had  the  Constitu- 
tion vested  such  power  In  them  as  would 
have  operated  as  an  at>so;uie  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  which  no  Ju- 
diciary ought  ever  to  ptjeeess.  and  the  state, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  the  representa- 
tives in  general  assembly  would  be  .subject 
to  the  will  of  three  individuals  who  united 
in  their  own  person.'^  the  legislative  and 
Judiciary  powers,  which  no  monarch  In  Eu- 
rope enjoys,  and  which  would  be  more 
despotic  than  the  Ruman  decemvlrate.  and 
equally  insufferable" 

(f)  "In  a  letter  from  John  B  Cutting  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  dated  Ixindon  July  11. 
1788.  It  was  stated  that  a  law  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional 
by  the  Missachusetts  Supreme  Court  and 
that  It  had  been  repealed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  |  Massivchu setts  Historical 
Society.  17  Proceedings  (2d  ser  i  507  i  1903 »  |. 
Of  this  case  there  Is  no  record 

"Such  were  the  st.tte'  precedents  and  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  met  to  frame 
the  Constitution  Small  wonder  that  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  did  not  refer  In  his  decision 
In  Marhury  v  Madisori  to  these  precedents  ' 
iBoudln.  op  clt  pp  245-247.  Coxe.  op  clt. 
pp  '223.  234,  252;  Thayer,  op  clt.  pp  55.  63. 
72-731 

3  Judicial  Revieu  and  thi'  Dettberations 
of  the  Constitutional  Conirntion  at  Phila- 
delphia in  17S7.  Insofar  as  the  Convention 
devoted  any  attention  Uj  the  participation  of 
the  Judicial  Branch  in  the  policy-making  or 
lawmaking,  process,  its  consideration  was 
limited  to  the  review  and  ultimate  rejection 
of  several  proposals  which  would  have  ac- 
corded the  Supreme  Court  a  share  in  the 
appraisal  of  measures  t>efore  the  latter  be- 
came finally  operative  or,  specifically,  a  par- 
ticipation together  with  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  substantially  a  veto  power  Thus, 
early  In  the  Convention.  Edmund  Randolph 
of  Virginia  projKJsed  that  the  President  "and 
a  convenient  number  of  the  National  Judi- 
ciary ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision 
with  authority  to  examine  every  act  of  the 
National  Legislature  before  It  shall  operate, 
and  every  act  of  a  particular  Legislature  be- 
fore a  Negative  thereon  shall  be  fln.il,  and 
that  the  dissent  of  the  said  Council  shall 
amount  to  a  re.'ectlon.  unless  the  Act  of  the 
National  Legislature  be  again  passed  or  that 
of  a  particular  Legislature  be  again  nega- 
tived  by  the  members  of  each   branch  ' 

This  proposal  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  8 
I  states  against  1   to  3  i  states  fori 

On  .August  15.  1787  James  Madison  "pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Thirteenth 
Section  of  Art  VI  of  the  draft  reported  by 
the  committee  of  detail  the  following  Every 
bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  two  Houses 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  .severally 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States    and    to   the   Judges   of    the    Supreme 


Court,  for  the  revision  of  each.  If  upon  such 
revision  they  shall  approve  of  It.  they  shall 
respectively  signify  their  appropriation  by 
signing  It.  but  If,  upon  such  revision,  it  shall 
appear  Improper  to  either  or  both,  to  be 
passed  Into  law.  It  shall  be  returned,  with 
the  objections  against  It.  to  that  House  In 
which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill;  but 
If.  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of 
that  Houi,e.  when  either  the  President  or  a 
majority  of  the  Judges  shall  object,  or  three- 
fourths,  where  both  shall  object,  shall  agree 
to  pass  It.  sh.iU  together  with  the  objections, 
be  sent  to  the  other  House,  by  which  It  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  other 
House,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  shall  become  a 
law" 

This  proposal  of  Madison  also  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  8  (states  against)  to  3 
(States  for).  (Max  Farrand  I  T'le  Records  o/ 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  pp.  21.  97- 
98.  131.  II:  pp  73.  75,  80.  294-295  (1911).  5 
Elliott  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Fed- 
c-al  Constitution,  pp.  126.  128.  151.  155.  164. 
166.  344  349.  428--429  (Llpplncolt.  1939);  a 
partial  summary  of  the  debates  on  these  pro- 
posals also  was  noted  by  Justice  Black,  dis- 
senting In  Grisuold  v  Connecticut.  381  U.S. 
479,  514-515   (1965)  ). 

A.ssesslng  the  records  of  the  Convention, 
one  commentator  concluded  that  "there  Is 
absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  In- 
tention on  the  part  of  that  body  to  Invest 
the  Judiciary  with  any  sort  of  control  over 
federal  legislation  or  over  state  legislation 
in  matters  admittedly  within  the  legisla- 
tive competence  of  the  states.  The  Judiciary 
article  as  Anally  formulated  was  a{<.opted 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  almost  discus- 
sion. It  Is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  many 
avowed  opponents  of  Judicial  control  of  leg- 
islation who  sat  In  the  Convention  would 
have  agreed  to  the  articles  without  a  mur- 
mur had  they  suspected  that  it  contained 
even  a  part  of  the  enormous  power  which 
our  Judiciary  now  exercises"  (Boudln.  op.  clt. 
pp    248  249). 

Also  by  way  of  refuting  contentions  re- 
jecting the  proposition  that  neither  the  Con- 
vention nor  the  preponderant  portion  of  the 
delegates  in  attendance  had  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  the  principle  of  Judicial  review, 
another  writer  asked  the  following  question: 
If  It  was  the  expectation  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  Judges  should  have  the  power, 
despite  the  passing  of  a  bill  by  the  President, 
or  by  the  reconsidering  houses.  Into  'law'  to 
deprive  It  of  the  properties  of  law.  why  did 
they  thus  reject  |the  proposal  advocated 

by  James  Madison  1  ....  The  Convention 
was  willing  that  the  President  should  par- 
ticipate In  the  lawmaking  power,  by  a  re- 
sponsive veto.  It  was  not  willing  that  the 
courts  should  share  this  veto  If  the  framers 
did  Intend  that  the  courts  should  have  an 
absolute  veto  why  did  they  not  say  so?" 
(Trlckett.op  clt  .  pp  360.361). 

Admittedly,  certain  writers,  relying  upon 
data  other  than  that  contained  In  the  record 
of  the  official  decisions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  have  endeavored  to  establish 
that  a  substantial  number  of  individual  dele- 
gates to  that  Convention  together  with  those 
who  served  In  the  ratifying  conventions  of 
the  states,  entertained  views  favorable  to  the 
assumption  by  federal  courts  of  the  function 
of  Judicial  review 

For  almeist  every  author  who  advanced 
conclusions  thus  supported,  another  may  be 
cited  for  purposes  of  refutation.  By  way  of 
rebuttal  those  In  the  latter  category  have 
advanced  the  following  contentions 

"The  Convention  was  composed  of  flfty- 
nve  members  Of  these,  thirty-nine  signed 
the  Constitution  There  Is  nothing  better 
than  surmise  that  ten  of  these  gentlemen 
knew  of  any  of  the"  state  court  decisions, 
hitherto  summarized  which  served  as  prec- 
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edents  favorable  to  the  assumption  of 
Judicial  review.  "Of  those  who  knew,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  more  than  five  or  six 
regarded  the  annulment  of  statutes  a  Judi- 
cial function.  We  know  that  (four  or  five] 
did  not  regard  It  as  such.  ...  It  would  be 
sheer  Imbecility  to  Infer  from  the  prepond- 
erance of  the  number  who  have  spoken  for, 
over  those  who  have  spoken  against  a  meas- 
ure or  view,  when  fotir  times  as  many  as 
both  of  these  classes  of  speakers  have  re- 
mained silent,  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shared  the  view  of  the  major  part  of 
the  speakers.  ...  A  microscopic  Investiga- 
tion of  the  speeches  made  In  both  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  and  the  thirteen  ratifying 
Conventions  has  satisfied  .  .  .  |  one  com- 
mentator] that  'no  less  than  thirteen'  of 
them  spoke  with  approval  of  Judicial  nulli- 
fication of  statues.  In  the  fourteen  Conven- 
tions there  were  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
members.  ...  To  rest  a  great  constitutional 
power,  such  as  that  of  Judicial  avoidance  of 
acts  of  Congress.  .  .  .  upon  Inferences  from 
the  speeches  of  these  thirteen  persons  [out 
of  1500)  ...  Is  to  rest  It  on  mist  and  dark- 
ness" (William  Trlckett,  Judicial  Dispensa- 
tion from  Congressional  Statues.  41  Har.  L. 
Res.  63.  74.  82.  91  (1907):  Horace  A.  Davis. 
Annulment  of  Legislation  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  7  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  541-587  (1913)). 

II.  CRITICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  MARBURT   V.   MADISON, 
J   OR.   137    (1803) 

In  this  litigious  controversy,  one.  Marbury, 
had  received  a  "midnight"  appointment  by 
the  retiring  Administration  of  President 
John  Adams  to  the  post  of  Justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  com- 
mission evidencing  Marbury's  entitlement  to 
this  Job  had  been  executed  by  the  latter 
Administration  but  James  Madison,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  newly  Installed  Admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  refused  to 
deliver  this  document.  Relying  on  the  fol- 
lowing provision  In  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 
(1.  Stat.  73,  80-81  5  13)  which  empowered 
the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  "writs  of  man- 
damus In  cases  warranted  by  the  principles 
and  usages  of  law.  to  any  courts  appointed 
or  persons  holding  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States".  Marbury  Invoked  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  and 
sought  the  Issuance  of  the  writ  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deliver  the  commission 
sustaining  Marbury's  right  to  obtain  the 
aforementioned  post. 

Departing  from  accepted  Judicial  stand- 
ards, in  conformity  with  which  courts  re- 
solve only  those  questions  that  are  essential 
to  the  disposition  of  the  controversy  before 
them.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  enumerated  and 
assessed  three  Issues,  only  the  last  or  third 
one  of  which  was  directly  pertinent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  before  the 
Court  The  Chief  Justice  first  Inquired  as  to 
whether  Marbury  had  a  right  to  the  com- 
mission, and  upon  answering  that  question 
in  the  affirmative,  he  thereupon  Inquired  as 
to  whether  mandamus  was  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  perfecting  that  right.  According 
an  aSBrmatlve  answer  to  the  second  Inquiry, 
the  Chief  Justice  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  third  and  final  question,  the  only  one 
which  the  Court  was  obliged  to  consider: 
namely,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  was 
competent  to  grant  the  relief  sought  by 
Marbury.  That  the  Chief  JusUce  had  de- 
parted from  conventional  standards  of  Judi- 
cial performance  In  resolving  questions 
wholly  unnecessary  for  the  disposition  of 
Marbury's  petition  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Supreme  Court  more  than  a  century  later 
when  It  declared  that  Marshall  "had  therefore 
nothing  before  (him)  .  .  .  calling  for  a  Judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  question  of 
Issuing  the  mandamus.  .  .  .  The  whole  state- 
ment lof  the  Court  in  Marbury  v.  Madison 
that  the  writ  In  a  proper  case  would  Issue] 
was  certainly  obiter  dictum  with  reference 
to  the  Judgement  actually  reached"  (Myers  v. 
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United  States,  272  VS.  62.  140,  141  (1926); 
Westel  W.  WlUoughby.  I  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States,  25-26  (2d  Ed.. 
1929)). 

Even  In  the  course  of  answering  the  third 
and  final  question  la  the  negative,  to  wit, 
that  the  Court  was  not  competent  to  issue 
the  writ  of  mandamus,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
readily  could  have  avoided  holding  |  13  un- 
constitutional as  an  Impermissible  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  expand  the  Supreme 
Court's  original  Jurisdiction.  Extending  as  it 
does  merely  to  controversies  In  which  a  state 
shall  be  a  party  and  to  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, public  ministers  and  consuls  (art. 
ni  §  2  cl.  2) ,  that  original  Jurisdiction  mani- 
festly did  not  embrace  the  litigation  insti- 
tuted therein  by  Marbury;  but  In  Informing 
him  that  he  had  erred  in  selecting  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  appropriate  tribunal  In 
which  to  obtain  a  remedy,  the  Chief  Justice 
was  not  compelled  to  construe  §  13  of  the 
First  Judiciary  Act  as  an  Ineffective  endeavor 
to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  entertain 
an  original  suit  by  a  private  citizen  for  Is- 
suance of  the  writ  of  mandamus  compelling 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  deliver  Marbury's 
commission.  On  the  contrary,  §  13  might  have 
been  Interpreted  merely  as  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  equip  the  Cotirt  to  issue  that 
writ  whenever  the  grant  of  that  remedy  was 
appropriate  to  a  valid  exercise  of  its  original 
and  appellate  Jurisdiction.  "It  is  certain  that 
the  court  has  more  than  once  entertained 
motions  by  original  suitors  for  injunctions 
to  .  .  .  (federal]  officers  {Mississippi  v  John- 
son. 4  Wall.  475  (1867)),  and  It  Is  apparent 
that  ...  an  application  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus must  rest  on  the  same  footing " 
(Edward  S.  Corwln.  The  Doctrine  of  Judicial 
Review,  pp.  7-8  (1914) ) . 

No  less  vulnerable  to  criticism  is  the  logic 
relied  upon  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  sus- 
tain his  most  significant  conclusion  In  ilfar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  especially,  the  arrogatlon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  power  to  nul- 
lify enactments  and  determinations  of  the 
Elxecutlve  and  Legislative  Branches,  respec- 
tively, ascertained  by  it  to  be  violative  of  the 
Constitution.  Apart  from  the  allocation 
thereof,  the  exercise  of  this  power  was 
deemed  by  him  to  have  been  rendered  un- 
avoidable by  the  very  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution not  only  had  been  reduced  to  writing 
but  also  embraced  a  provision  (art.  VI)  ex- 
pressly stipulating  that  Its  terms  thereafter 
shall  prevail  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
As  to  the  identity  of  the  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  possessed  of  superior 
competence  to  assert  this  prerogative,  he 
Justified  the  claim  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thereto  on  the  ground  that  this  function 
was  Inherently  Judicial  in  nature  and  ac- 
cordingly as  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  the 
Supreme  Court  merited  recognition  as  the  In- 
heritor thereof.  Errors  discernible  in  this 
a  priori  form  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Jtistlce  are  adequately  set  forth  In  the 
following  quoted  statements. 

"The  aforegoing  reasoning  of  Marshall  Is 
by  no  means  convincing.  In  every  govern- 
ment operating  under  a  written  constitution 
the  function  of  finally  determining  Its 
meaning  must  be  located  somewhere,  but  It 
does  not  follow  that  this  function  must 
necessarily  be  exercised  by  the  courts.  For  the 
fact  Is  that  in  nearly  all  countries  which 
possess  written  constitutions,  except  the 
United  States,  the  legislatures  are  empowered 
to  determine  for  themselves,  without  Judicial 
or  other  Interference,  the  extent  of  their  con- 
stitutional powers.  It  Is  true  that,  at  the 
time  Marshall  rendered  his  opinion,  these 
other  written  constitutions  did  not  exist,  but 
the  fact  that  this  constitutional  practice  has 
since  existed  and  now  exists,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  supremacy 
does  not  necessarily  find  application  in  the 
operation  of  a  government  that  derives  Its 
powers  from  a  written  constitution. 

"Throughout  .  .  .  this  reasoning  of  Mar- 


shall .  .  .  there  runs  the  premise  .  .  .  that 
there  Is  something  In  the  very  nature  of  a 
written  constitution  that  necessitates  the 
vesting  of  Its  final  interpretation  In  the  Judi- 
ciary. That  this  reasoning  Is  not  convincing 
was  conspicuously  shown  In  the  elaborately 
argued  dissent  from  It  by  Chief  Justice  Gib- 
son of  F>ennsylvanla  In  the  opinion  which  he 
filed  in  1825,  In  the  case  of  Eakin  v.  Raub,  12 
Serg.  &  R.  330,  and  by  the  echoes  of  this  dis- 
sent which  have  continued  to  appear  down  to 
the  present  time  In  the  public  press"  (WU- 
loughby,  op.  clt.,  pp.  5.  6,  7) .  Hereinafter  pre- 
sented are  excerpts  from  Chief  Justice  Gib- 
son's opinion. 

"I  am  aware  that  a  right  to  declare  all  un- 
constitutional Acts  void,  without  distinction 
as  to  either  Constitution.  Is  generally  held  as 
a  professional  dogma:  but  I  apprehend, 
rather  as  a  matter  of  faith  than  of  reason  .  .  . 

"The  Constitution  and  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  the  Act.  may  be  in  col- 
lision. But  Is  that  a  legitimate  subject  for 
judicial  determination?  If  it  be.  the  Judi- 
ciary must  be  a  peculiar  organ,  to  revise  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  to  correct 
Its  mistakes:  and  In  what  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  we  to  look  for  this  proud  pre- 
eminence? Viewing  the  matter  in  the  op- 
p)oslte  direction,  what  would  be  thought  of 
an  Act  of  Assembly  In  which  It  should  be 
declared  that  the  Supreme  Court  had,  In  a 
particular  case,  put  a  wrong  construction  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Judgment  should  therefore  be  re- 
versed? It  would  doubtless  be  thought  a 
usurpation  of  Judicial  power.  But  It  Is  by  no 
means  clear,  that  to  declare  a  law  void 
which  has  been  enacted  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  Is  not 
a  usurpation  of  legislative  power.  It  Is  an 
act  of  sovereignty:  and  sovereignty  and  leg- 
islative power  are  said  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  to  be  convertible  terms.  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Judiciary  to  Interpret  the  laws, 
not  scan  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver:  and 
without  the  latter,  it  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  a  collision  between  a  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution. So  that  to  affirm  that  the  Judiciary 
has  a  right  to  Judge  of  the  existence  of  such 
collision.  Is  to  take  for  granted  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved. 

"But  It  has  been  said  to  be  emphatically 
the  business  of  the  Judiciary,  to  ascertain 
and  pronounce  what  the  law  is:  and  that 
this  necessarily  Involves  a  consideration  of 
the  Constitution.  It  does  so:  but  how  far? 
If  the  Judiciary  will  Inquire  Into  anything 
beside  the  form  of  the  enactment,  where 
will  it  stop?  There  must  be  some  point  of 
limitation  to  such  an  inquiry;  for  no  one 
will  pretend  that  a  Judge  would  be  Justifi- 
able In  calling  for  the  election  returns,  or 
scrutinizing  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  composed  the  legislature  .  .  . 

"The  notion  of  a  complication  of  counter 
checks  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  In 
theory,  of  which  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution never  dreamt.  When  the  entire  sov- 
ereignty was  separated  Into  Its  elementary 
parts,  and  distributed  to  the  appropriate 
branches,  all  things  Incident  to  the  exercise 
of  Its  powers  were  committed  to  each  branch 
exclusively.  The  negative  which  each  part 
of  the  legislature  may  exercise,  in  regard 
to  the  acts  of  the  other,  was  thought  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  material  Infractions  of  the 
restraints  which  were  put  on  the  power  of 
the  whole:  for,  had  It  been  Intended  to 
Interpose  thhe  Judiciary  as  an  additional 
barrier,  the  matter  would  surely  not  have 
been  left  in  doubt  .... 

"But  the  Judges  are  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  are  they  not  bound  by 
it  as  the  law  of  the  land?  In  some  respects 
they  are.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
Judiciary,  and  not  the  legislature,  Is  the 
Immediate  organ  to  execute  Its  provisions, 
they  are  bound  by  It  in  preference  to  any 
Act  of  Assembly  to  the  contrary.  In  such 
cases,  the  Constitution  Is  a  rule  to  the  courts. 
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But  wbat  I  have  in  view  in  this  inquiry,  is 
the  supp>CMted  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  inter- 
lere.  In  ca«es  where  the  Constitution  is  lo 
be  carried  into  eOect  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  leglsUture  .>nd  where  th^t 
organ  must  necessarily  tlrst  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  its  own  act  The  oath  to 
support  the  Const.tuilon  is  nut  peculiar  to 
the  Judges,  but  is  taken  indiscriminately  by 
every  officer  of  the  government,  and  is  de- 
signed rather  as  a  test  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  man,  than  to  bind  the  otHcer 
in  the  dischari;e  oi  his  dvity;  otherwise  It 
were  dlffl:ult  to  deiermlne  what  oper  lUon  It 
IS  to  have  in  the  case  fif  i  revirder  of  deeds 
for  Instance,  who.  in  the  execution  of  'Us 
office,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  granting  it  to  relate  to  the  official 
conduct  of  the  Judge,  as  well  as  every  other 
officer,  and  not  to  his  political  principles, 
still  It  must  be  understood  in  reference  to 
supporting  the  Constitution,  only  as  far  i.s 
that  may  be  Involved  In  his  official  duty.  and. 
consequently.  If  his  o.ticUl  duty  does  not 
comprehend  an  Inquiry  into  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  neither  does  his  oath  It  Is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  foundation 
of  every  argument  in  favor  nf  the  right  r. f 
the  Judiciary,  is  found  at  last  to  be  an  .is- 
sumptlon  of  the  whole  ground  In  dispute. 
Granting  that  the  object  Is  to  secure  a  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  in  the  discharge  cf 
official  duty.  Its  terms  may  be  satisfied  by 
restraining  It  to  official  duty  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  Judicial  powers  Thus,  the 
Constitution  may  furnish  a  rule  of  construc- 
tion, where  a  particular  interpretation  of  a 
law  could  conflict  with  some  constitutional 
principle;  and  such  interpretation,  where  It 
may,  is  always  to  be  avoided  But  the  oath 
was  more  probably  designed  to  secure  the 
powers  of  each  of  the  different  branches 
from  being  usurped  by  any  of  the  rest  for 
Instance,  to  prevent  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  erecting  itself  Into  a  court 
of  Judicature,  or  the  Supreme  Court  from 
attempting  to  control  the  legislature,  and 
In  this  view,  the  oath  furnishes  an  argument 
equally  plausible  agaln.st  the  right  of  the 
Judiciary.  But  If  it  require  a  support  of  the 
Constitution  in  anvthlng  beside  official  duty 
It  is  In  fact  an  oath  of  .lUegiance  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  iind,  considered 
as  such.  It  Is  not  easy  to  see  why  It  should 
not  be  taken  by  the  citizens  at  large,  as 
well  as  by  the  officers  of  the  government 
It  has  never  been  thought  that  an  offi'-er 
is  under  greater  restraint  as  to  measures 
which  have  for  their  avowed  end  a  total 
change  of  the  Constitution,  than  a  citizen 
who  has  taken  no  oath  at  .ill  The  official 
oath,  then,  relates  only  to  the  official  con- 
duct of  the  officer,  and  does  not  prove  that 
he  ought  to  stray  from  the  path  of  his 
ordinary  business  to  search  for  violations 
of  duty  in  the  busine.ss  f>t  others,  nor  does 
It.  as  supposed,  define  the  powers  of  the 
officer. 

"But  do  not  the  Judges  do  a  positive  act 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  when  they 
give  efTect  to  an  unconstitutional  law'  Not 
If  the  law  has  been  passed  according  to  the 
forma  established  In  the  Constitution  The 
fallacy  of  the  question  is  in  supposing  that 
the  Judiciary  adopts  the  Acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  Its  own:  whereas  the  enactment  of  a 
law  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  are  not  con- 
current acts,  and  as  the  Judiciary  Is  not  re- 
quired to  concur  In  the  enactment,  neither 
Is  it  in  the  breach  of  the  Constitution  which 
may  b«  the  consequence  of  the  enactment 
The  fault  is  imputable  to  the  legislature,  and 
on  It  the  responsibility  exclusively  rests  In 
this  respect,  the  Judges  tre  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Jurors  who  are  bound  to  serve  In 
capital  cases,  although  unable,  tinder  any 
circumstances,  to  reconcile  It  to  their  duty 
to  deprive  a  human  being  of  life"  tEakxn  v 
Raub.  op.  cit  .  pp  a^  348.  349  .352.  353- 
3S4). 

Meriting    notation    at    this    point    is    the 


prospect  that  by  amplification  of  Its  "politi- 
cal questions"  doctrine  {Luther  v.  Borden. 
7  H  )W  1  I  18491.  the  Court  might  have  been 
enabled  to  cl.speu.se  with  Judicial  review  al- 
together By  appraising  controversies  as  to 
the  validity  of  acta  of  Congress  or  of  deter- 
minations of  the  Executive  Branch  as  pre- 
senting questions  that  were  political"  in 
nature,  the  Court,  consistently  with  that 
doctrine,  could  have  reserved  to  these  "polit- 
ical" departments  the  Ilnal  resolution  of  con- 
stitutional problems 

Tlie  conclusions  of  a  commentator  who 
very  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  hls- 
tiirlcal  record  pertaining  to  the  origins  of 
Judicial  review  also  merit  presentation  by 
way  of  conclusion. 

"Marshall  did  not  establish  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  his  contention  that  all  who  have 
framed  written  constitutions  contemplated 
them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law.  enforceable  m  court  at  the  cost 
of  nullifying  the  inconsistent  expressions  of 
elected  officials.  Add  to  this  Marshall's  fail- 
ure .  .  to  wring  out  of  the  words  In  the 
document  or  the  declared  intentions  oi  the 
men  who  drafted  and  ratlHcd  It  irrefutable 
proof  that  tae  Constitution  Is  effective  law 
binding  on  judges  Put  together  these  ertorts 
tu  persuade  which  definitely  fell  short  of  full 
peii.u.u>lon  and  one  reaches  a  grand  conclu- 
s  on  that  the  power  of  judicial  review  was 
not  established  in  1803  beyond  refutation  by 
a   fair   resort    tu   evidence   and    reasoning 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  men  who 
fear  extensive  Judicial  power  may  reasonably 
cilng  to  a  conviction  that  a  doctrine  of  judi- 
cial review  was  not  originally  Incorporated 
in  the  Constitution  but  was  grafted  onto  it 
by  subsequent  practice  A  doubt  that  the 
whole  package  of  present  Judicial  power  was 
legitimately  conferred  consequently  lurKs 
m  the  background  of  American  politics  and 
emerges  to  help  convert  grievance  into  pas- 
sion when  any  sector  of  the  population  Is 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  behavior  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  constitutional  cases  " 
(Charles  .S  Hyneman  The  Supreme  Court 
o'l  Trial,  p    114  ( 19631  ) 

III      APPRAISAL  or  JUDICIAL  REVIFW   .\S  CURRENT- 
LY   EXERCISED    BY    THE    SUPREME    C  lURT 

/    Judirtal  actiitsm  replaces  /udiciai 
resfraiTir 

Insofar  as  the  Court  has  Invited  criticism 
by  forsaking  a  traditional  policy  of  restraint 
for  that  of  judicial  activism,  the  condemna- 
tion which  it  has  elicited  has  been  directed 
principally  at  its  holdings  In  the  area  of 
political  and  civil  liberties  In  revewlng  the 
constitutionality  of  federal  and  suite  legisla- 
tion regulative  of  the  domestic  economy,  the 
Court  very  recently  in  Ferguson  v  Skrupa. 
M2  US  726,  730  (1963i  appeared  to  suggest 
that  it  was  abandoning  substantive  due  proc- 
ess and  returmng  to  the  standard  enunciated 
In  Munn  v  Illinois.  94  U.S  113  (1877)  to 
the  effect  "that  coiu'ts  do  not  substitute 
their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for  the 
Judgment  of  legislative  bodies  '  How  stead- 
fastly it  will  adhere  to  this  resolution  cannot 
be  foretold,  but  the  outlook  is  not  entirely 
reassuring,  f jr  not  more  than  two  years 
later  11  departed  therefrom  In  Grtswold  v 
Connecticut.  381  US  479  513  Il965(. 
Criticizing  the  Court  for  having  resurrected 
purely  subjective  or  substantive  due  process 
standards  In  voiding  a  Connecticut  law  for- 
bidding the  use  of  contraceptives.  Justice 
Black,  who  dissented,  maintained  that  such 
an  appraisal  of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  is 
an  attribute  of  the  power  to  make  laws,  not 
of  the  power  to  Interpret  them  " 

In  disposing  of  controversies  embracing 
clvi;  and  political  liberties  the  Court  pres- 
ently appears  Inclined  to  proceed  In  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  In  so  doing  the  Jus- 
tices are  alleged  to  have  been  Impelled  by  the 
notion  that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Court 
affirmatively  to  Intervene  and  through  deflnl- 
tlve  adjudication  to  rescue  the  country  from 


the  consequences  of  it.s  own  IndlfTerence 
and  from  the  reluctance  bor'^e  of  such  lii- 
dltterence  manifested  by  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  settle  long  unresolved  national 
problems  Under  this  approach  the  Court 
without  any  mandate  troni  the  American 
people,  appears  to  have  arrogated  to  Itself 
the  function  of  serving  ics  an  authoritative 
spokesman  of  the  national  conscience  and 
from  time  to  time  procl.ilmlng  what,  in  Its 
estimation,  that  conscience  is  pret^umed  to 
demand  Exemplifying  this  current  propen- 
sity of  the  Court  is  the  following  statement 
of  Justice  DouglEis  In  Bell  v  Marijland.  378 
US    226    243.  244-245  (  1964  i 

"The  whole  Nation  has  lo  face  this  issue 
(service  of  patrons  without  discrimination 
In  places  of  public  accommod.itlon ;  res- 
taurants |  Congress  Is  conscientiously  con- 
sidering It.  the  question  is  at  the  root 
of  demonstrations,  .  violence  in  various 
areas  The  Issue  In  other  words  consumes 
the  public  attention  Yet  we  stand  mute, 
avoiding  decision  of  the  basic  Issue  by  an 
obvious  pretense  ... 

"Vet  we  leave  resolution  of  the  conflict  to 
others,  when.  If  our  voice  were  heard,  the 
Issues  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  public 
Would  become  clear  and  precise  The  Court 
was  created  ti>  sit  In  troubled  times  as  well 
as  In   peaceful  days   .... 

"We  have  In  this  case  a  question  that  Is 
basic  to  our  way  of  life  and  fundamental 
In  our  constitutional  scheme  No  question 
preoccupies  the  countrv  more  than  this  one; 
It  IS  plainly  Justiciable;  It  presses  for  deci- 
sion one  way  or  another;  we  shovild  resolve 
it  The  people  should  knoir  that  when  fili- 
buster.i  occupy  other  forums,  when  oppres- 
sions are  g'eat.  when  the  clash  of  authority 
between  the  Individual  and  the  State  Is 
severe,  they  can  still  get  Justice  In  the 
courts.  When  ue  default,  as  we  do  today, 
the  prestige  of  law  In  the  life  of  the  Nation 
is    weakened"    lemphiisls   supplied). 

On  at  least  two  occasions  other  Justices 
have  voiced  objections  to  the  prevailing  .ac- 
tlvls-t  Inclinations  of  the  Court  More  than 
a  decade  ago  the  late  Justice  Jackson  re- 
corded the  following  comment: 

This  cult  of  liberation  Judicial  activ- 

ists .  appears   to   believe  that  the  Court 

can  hnd  In  a  4.000-word  eighteenth-century 
document  or  its  nineteenth-century  Amend- 
ments, or  can  plausibly  supply,  some  clear 
bulwark  against  all  dangers  and  evils  that 
tcxiay  beset  u.s  internally  This  assumes  that 
the  Court  will  be  the  dominant  factor  In 
shaping  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
future  and  can  and  will  maintain,  not  only 
equality  with  the  elective  branches,  but  a 
large  measure  of  supremacy  and  control 
over  them  .  .  [This]  seems  to  me  a  doc- 
trine  wholly  Incompatible  with  faith  in 
democracy,  and  In  so  far  as  It  encourages 
a  belief  that  the  Judges  may  be  left  to  cor- 
rect the  result  of  public  IndlfTerence  to  Is.'iuw 
of  liberty  In  choosing  Presidents.  Senators, 
and  Representatives,  It  is  a  vicious  te.ichlng" 
[The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Amertcan  Sys- 
tern  of  Government,  pp    57  58   il955i  i 

No  less  critical  of  the  Courfs  predisposi- 
tion In  favor  of  Judicial  activism  is  the  more 
recent  comment  of  Justice  Harlin  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  the  apportionment  case  cf 
Reynolds  v  Sims.  377  US  533,  624-625 
(  1964) 

"This  view,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  every 
major  social  HI  In  this  country  can  find  its 
cure  in  some  constitutional  'principle',  and 
that  this  Court  should  'take  the  lead'  in 
promoting  reform  when  other  branches  ol 
government  fall  to  act  The  Constitution  is 
not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as 
a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements  ....  This 
court.  does   not  serve  Its  high   purpose 

when  It  exceeds  its  authority,  even  to  satisfy 
Justified  Impatience  with  the  slow  workings 
of  the  political  process". 
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Hereinafter  reviewed  are  a  number  of  prec- 
edents recorded  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  which  are  deemed  to  exemplify 
the  Court's  pursuance  of  a  course  of  activ- 
ism and  which  by  reason  thereof  invariably 
have  generated  controversy.  Although  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  coverage  has  been  devoted 
to  the  desegregation  and  apportionment  rul- 
ings, holdings  in  such  other  areas  as  civil 
liberties  and  criminal  procedure  have  been 
examined  and  evaluated  In  terms  of  their 
efTect  on  the  federal  system  of  government 
and  upon  the  position  of  the  Court  In  rela- 
tion to  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

(ai  Desegregation:  The  initial  decree  In 
1954  voiding  racial  segregation  In  public 
schools  together  with  related  holdings  ren- 
dered subsequently  thereto  are  assessed 
herein  solely  for  the  purpose  of  tinderscor- 
ing  the  amplification  of  Judicial  power  ac- 
cruing to  the  Court  In  the  wake  thereof.  On 
the  occasion  of  its  rtiUng  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education.  347  U.S.  483  (1954)  it  is  Im- 
portant to  underscore  the  historical  record 
which  confronted  the  Court.  Absent  there- 
from, and  hence  not  before  It  for  review  as 
to  Its  constitutionality,  was  any  statutory 
determination  by  the  Congress,  enacted  pur- 
suant to  lt.s  power  to  Implement  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  (Amendment  14,  §5), 
that  segregation  of  the  races  in  public 
schools,  or  In  any  other  facilities,  offended 
that  Clause  In  contradistinction  to  any  such 
authoritative  construction  as  to  what  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  required,  the  Court 
did  have  before  it  Interpretive  precedents, 
accumulated  over  more  than  a  century,  to 
the  effect  that  state  legislation  providing  for 
the  separation  of  the  races  did  not  contra- 
vene that  constitutional  prohibition,  that 
such  legislation  amounted  to  no  more  than 
otBcial  recognition  of  prevailing  social  cus- 
toms, and  that  the  elimination  of  such  cus- 
toms or  s(X"lal  prejudices  by  government,  or 
at  least  by  legislative  flat  was  Impracticable 
iPles.'^p  v.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537  (1896)). 
Superimposed  above  these  precedents  was  a 
raft  of  decisions  In  matters  not  pertaining 
to  racial  distinctions  wherein  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  had  been  construed  as  not 
compelling  the  states  to  enforce  their  regu- 
latory laws  uniformly  and  in  identically  the 
same  manner  as  to  all  their  Inhabitants. 

Until  the  Brown  ruling  the  Court  had 
elected  not  to  deviate  from  these  precedents. 
Insofar  as  it  addressed  Itself  to  the  dis- 
position of  controversies  In  which  the  edu- 
cational facilities  accorded  by  the  states  to 
Negro  pupils  was  at  issue,  it  chose  not  to 
depart  from  the  separate-but-equal  facili- 
ties doctrine  of  Plcssy  v.  Ferguson:  and  con- 
tented Itself  merely  with  ascertaining 
whether  such  educational  facilities  in  fact 
were  equal  to  those  made  available  to  white 
students  Moreover,  on  the  four  occasions 
prior  to  Brown  in  which  It  found  that  sec- 
ondary educational  facilities  either  had  been 
Withheld  from  Negro  students  altogether  or 
were  patently  inferior  to  college  and  uni- 
versity facilities  which  certain  states  had 
made  available  to  white  students,  the  Court 
In  none  of  these  Instances  ventured  to  ascer- 
tain whether  desegregation  henceforth  could 
be  rendered  unavoidable  by  reason  of  the 
financial  Inability  of  states  to  duplicate  for 
Negroes  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  had  been  constructed  originally  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  white  students  i  Mis- 
souri ex  rvl.  Gaines  v.  Canada.  305  U.S.  337 
1 1938 1 ;  Sipuel  v.  Board  of  Regent. ■i.  332  U.S. 
631  (1950):  Sueatt  v  Painfcr.  339  US.  629 
(1950):  McLaurm  v.  Oklahoma  State  Re- 
gents. 339  US  637  ( 1956)  ) .  It  is  against  this 
background  that  the  significance  of  Court's 
holding  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  U  to 
be  appraised.  Labelling  the  Supreme  Court's 
performance  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  EdiLcation 
and  In  subsequent  rulings  pertaining  to  de- 
segre<;atlon  as  "without  equals  as  examples 
of  Judicial  ventures  into  policymaking,"  one 


author  alludes  to  the  following  contentions 
which  have  been  advanced  In  support  of  the 
assertion  that  the  Cotirt  exceeded  Its  au- 
thority in  decreeing  the  end  of  segregation; 
namely  (1)  that  the  separate-but-equal 
facilities  doctrine  was  consonant  with  the 
Constitution  and  that  in  overruling  it  the 
Coiu-t  either  departed  from  the  Constitu- 
tion or  modified  It;  and  (2)  that  insofar  as 
the  termination  of  segregation  was  suscep- 
tible of  any  constitutional  Justification,  the 
power  to  effect  that  result  was  vested  in  an 
agency  of  the  National  Government  other 
than  the  Supreme  Court.  As  to  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  first  contention  It  is  es- 
sentially that  the  separate-but-equal  facili- 
ties standard  was  widely  applied  in  the 
states  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  that  the  framers  there- 
of, in  the  course  of  effecting  its  adoption, 
were  never  shown  to  have  entertained  any 
intention  of  overriding  or  supplanting  that 
standard,  and,  finally,  that  the  pre-Brown 
precedents  disclose  the  Covirt  as  prepared  to 
abide  by  this  assessment  of  the  historical 
record  as  confirming  the  proposition  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  outlaw 
segregation. 

To  support  the  second  contention  the 
reasoning  of  those  prepared  to  defend  Brown 
v.  Board  of  Education  may  be  utilized.  Con- 
ceding that  the  framers  of  Amendment  14 
did  not  intend  §  1  thereof  to  apply  to  segre- 
gation, supporters  of  the  Court  have  elected 
to  abandon  together  any  reliance  on  the  his- 
torical  record  and  to  opt  for  a  "living  con- 
stitution" type  of  Justification;  namely  that 
Amendment  14  §  1  deserves  to  be  liberally 
construed  with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  cur- 
rent social  needs.  (Alexander  Blckel.  The 
Original  Understanding  and  the  Segregation 
Decision,  69  Har.  L.  Rev.  58-59  ( 1955) ) .  How- 
ever, even  if  one  is  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
notably  the  commerce  clause  (art.  1  §  8  cl.  3) 
has  undergone  considerable  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions  over  a  century  and  one- 
half,  acceptance  of  the  latter  standard  of 
constitutional  Interpretation  still  leaves  un- 
resolved the  Issue  as  to  which  Branch  of 
the  National  Government  is  best  prepared 
to  efTect  such  adaptation.  As  a  representa- 
tive institution,  the  Congress  would  appear 
to  be  vested  with  a  mandate  superior  to 
that  claimed  for  the  Court  by  its  defenders 
In  ascertaining  natural  will  and  national 
needs  for  purposes  of  achieving  any  cor- 
responding alteration  of  the  meaning  to  be 
accorded  a  specific  constitutional  provision 
such  as  the  first  section  of  Amendment  14. 
Acceptance  of  the  contrary  proposition  that 
the  Court  and  not  the  Congress  enjoys  a 
preeminence  in  such  matters  would  appear 
to  entail  an  act  of  faith. 

Vindication  of  the  latter  criticism  is  de- 
duclble  from  a  very  recent  source.  Dissenting 
in  Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Elections,  383 
U.  S.  663,  677,  678,  679  (1966),  wherein  state 
exaction  of  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  was  held  violative  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  Justice  Black  de- 
clared that  "the  people,  in  §  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  designated  the  govern- 
mental tribunal  they  wanted  to  provide  addi- 
tional rules  to  enforce  guarantees  of  that 
Amendment.  The  Branch  of  Government 
they  chose  was  not  the  Judicial  Branch  but 
the  Legislative.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Congress  has  the  power  under  §  5  to  pass 
legislation  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  order 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country  If  it 
believes  that  the  poll  tax  Is  being  used  as 
a  device  to  deny  voters  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  .  .  .  But  this  legislative  power 
which  was  granted  to  Congress  by  §  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  limited  to  Con- 
gress. . . . 

"The  Court's  Justification  for  consulting 
its  own  notions  rather  than  following  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
apparently   is   based   on   the    belief   of   the 


majority  of  the  Court  that  for  this  Court 
to  be  bound  by  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  is  an  Intolerable  and  debilitat- 
ing evil;  that  our  Constitution  should  not 
be  'shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a 
particular  era',  and  that  to  save  the  country 
from  the  original  Constitution  the  Court 
must  have  constant  power  to  renew  it  and 
keep  it  abreast  of  this  Court's  more  enlight- 
ened theories  of  what  Is  best  for  our  society." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  dissent  Jtistlce  Black 
adds  that  he  "did  not  vote",  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  "to  hold  segregation  in 
public  schools  unconstitutional  on  any  such 
theory",  but  rather  on  the  ground  that  "the 
holding  in  Brown  .  .  .  was  compelled  by  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  com- 
pletely to  outlaw  discrimination  against  peo- 
ple because  of  their  race  or  color." 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  magnitude  than 
the  Court's  holding  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  was  the  progeny  of  rulings  gen- 
erated thereby.  Before  presentation  of  an 
assessment  of  the  scope  of  the  latter,  com- 
ment Is  merited  as  to  manner  in  which  many 
of  these  subsequent  decisions  were  handed 
down.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  precise 
controversy  before  the  Court  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  that  precedent,  on  its 
face,  appeared  to  encompass  no  more  than 
a  pronouncement  of  the  validity  of  the  sepa- 
rate-but-equal facilities  principle  as  it 
hitherto  had  been  applied  in  the  field  of 
public  education.  Thereafter  in  a  number  of 
per  curiam  decisions  the  Court  extended  de- 
segregagtlon  to  other  areas,  notably  to  gov- 
ernmental facilities,  without  offering  any 
explicit  Justification  for  such  amplification. 
Lower  federal  courts  or  state  appellate  courts 
merely  were  sustained  or  were  advised  to 
reconsider  the  disposition  of  the  problem 
before  them  in  the  light  of  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  (Muir  v.  Louisville  Park  Theat- 
rical Association,  347  U.S.  971  (1954);  Balti- 
more  Mayor  &  City  Council  v.  Dawson,  350 
U.S.  877  "(1955):  Hohncs  v.  City  of  Atlanta, 
350  U.S.  879  (1955):  Gayle  v.  Browder,  352 
U.S.  903  (1956);  State  Athletic  Commission 
v.  Dorsey.  359  U.S.  533  (1959)  ). 

As  for  estimates  of  their  significance, 
Brown  and  related  holdings  have  been  ap- 
praised as  having  launched  an  "egalitarian 
revolution"  and  as  having  "not  only  set  in 
motion  forces  which  will  eventually  change 
the  whole  pattern  of  education  in  the  South 
but  triggered  a  whole  host  of  race  relations 
campaigns,  statutes,  demonstrations,  agree- 
ments and  commissions  which  are  now  and 
will  be  for  some  time  a  very  prominent  fea- 
ture of  American  political  and  social  life" 
(Philip  B.  Kurland.  The  Supreme  Cotu-t: 
1963  Term.  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  143,  144  (1964); 
Martin  Shapiro,  Judicial  Modesty;  Down  with 
the  Old!— Up  with  the  New,  10  U.C.L.A, 
L.  Rev.  533.  552  (1963):  see  also:  United 
States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 372  P.  (2d)  836  (1966)).  Moreover, 
commentators  are  convinced  that  the  outer- 
most boundaries  of  the  revision  of  the  social 
order  precipitated  by  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  related  cases  have  not  yet  been 
delineated  by  the  Court;  and  accordingly 
have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  forecasts  as 
to  how  much  farther  the  Court  will  go  in 
expanding  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
states  by  Amendment  14  to  combat  discrimi- 
nation. 

Embraced  within  these  forecasts  is  the 
prospect  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
will  be  construed  as  imposing  upon  states 
and  their  local  subdivisions  not  merely  a 
negative  obligation  to  refrain  from  initiating, 
by  incorporating  within  their  laws  or  ad- 
ministrative practices,  policies  which  dis- 
criminate against  classes  of  individuals, 
whether  distinguished  by  race  or  other  con- 
siderations, but  an  affirmative  duty  to  Inter- 
vene, by  way  of  providing  corrective  reme- 
dies, for  purposes  of  putting  an  end  to  dis- 
criminatory   practices    originated    by    their 
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InhabltanU.  In  short,  mere  inaction  on  the 
part  of  a  state  under  the  Utter  set  of  c;r- 
cumstancea  would  become  Judicially  ap- 
praised as  a  state  action  violative  of  the 
Equal  Protection  guaranty  For  ascertain- 
ment of  the  outermost  extent  of  state  inter- 
ference Into  the  private  afTairs  of  its  popu- 
lation pursuant  to  this  expanded  obligation 
one  would  have  to  coriault  relevant  prece- 
dents assessing  the  limitations  on  state 
power  Imposed  by  the  Dvie  Process  Clause 
of  Amendment  14  Already  having  been 
utilized  by  the  Court  no  less  effectively  than 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  for  purposes  of 
liquidating  public  school  segregation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347 
U.S.  497  (1954).  the  Due  Process  Clause 
should  prove  more  than  serviceable  for  de- 
termining the  legality  of  Inequities  founded 
upon  considerations  not  limited  to  race  or 
social  status. 

Stated  In  terms  of  precise  holdings  the 
aforementioned  prophesies  or  forecasts  have 
encompassed  future  rulings  which  would 
permit  a  householder  to  continue  to  practice 
discrimination  in  selecting  guests  for  attend- 
ance at  social  functions  held  at  his  residence 
but  which  would  preclude  that  householder. 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  conunerclal  calling,  from 
engaging  In  racially  discriminatory  practices 
In  the  selection  of  employees,  or  in  the  re- 
fusal to  sell  or  lease  residential  property  to 
prospective  purchasers  or  tenants  of  a  spe- 
cific race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
Whether  the  Court  might  be  i>ersuaded  to 
Intervene  and  correct  flscal  practices  of  a 
municipality  which  effected  the  following 
discrimination  has  been  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation by  another  conunentator  A  city  Is 
found  to  have  regularly  voted  sums  which 
have  proved  adequate  to  maintain  in  good 
repair  the  streets  In  white  residential  areas, 
but  for  want  of  equally  ijenerous  appropria- 
tions the  streets  traversing  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate 
Even  If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  order  the 
locality  to  disburse  its  street  milntenarce 
funds  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  implemen- 
tation of  such  ruling  might  obligate  a  federal 
district  court  to  keep  the  city  offlculs  under 
surveillance  to  the  extent  of  condemning 
future  budgets  of  the  municipality  which 
fall  to  allocate  funds  requisite  to  correct 
the  aforementioned  Injustice  Also  presented 
by  the  same  commentator  is  an  hypothetical 
case  in  which  the  Court,  under  continued 
expansion  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
might  prove  willing  to  resolve  is  the  follow- 
ing. 

If  a  state  so  drafts  Its  health  laws  that 
Inadequate  provision  is  made  for  eradicat- 
ing a  disease  which  afflicts  its  Negro  popu- 
lation, upon  whom  major  industries  are  de- 
pendent for  their  work  force:  and  It  Is  proven 
that  such  deficiency  In  the  health  code  is 
attributable  to  racial  prejudice,  atp  there  any 
prospect*  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  sus- 
tain a  lower  federal  court  decree  command- 
ing the  state  legislature  to  effect  such 
amendment  of  its  health  laws  and  to  expand 
such  stuns  on  medical  research  as  will  eradi- 
cate the  aforementioned  debilitating  ali- 
ment? In  a  lighter  vein  this  author  also 
toys  with  the  prospect  that  capital  punish- 
ment might  be  condemned  as  discrimina- 
tory m  a  Jurisdiction  in  which  criminal 
statistics  reveal  that  only  the  poor,  but  never 
the  rich  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
(Hyneman.  op    cit    pp    20O-203i 

(b)  Apporticmme-nt  Also  contributing  to 
the  amplification  of  federal  judicial  power 
were  the  rulings  wherein  the  Court  agreed 
to  review  and  resolve  on  their  merits  con- 
troversies pertaining  to  the  reapportlonm.ent 
of  seats  in  legislative  bodies  Having  stead- 
fastly refused  in  the  past  to  enter  this  "po- 
litical thicket",  the  Courts  election  In  1963, 
In  Baker  v.  Cor',  369  US  186  to  depart  from 
past  precedent  has  been  attributed,  at  least 
by  commentators  and  by  one  dissenting  Jus- 
tice, to  be  a  belated  conclusion  that  In  con- 


.sonance  with  Its  assumed  role  as  keeper  of 
the  nation's  conscience,  it  was  bound  tti  In- 
tervene to  correct  an  inequity  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  protracted  nonperformance  of  du- 
ties constitutionally  assigned  to  state  legis- 
latures h.id  grown  to  intolerable  propi.)rtlona. 
To  defer  an  attempted  Judicial  resolution  of 
li  problem  thus  assessed  conceivably  may 
have  been  viewed  as  Inviting  recourse  to  un- 
desirable modes  of  solution  on  the  part  of 
urb.in  majorities  too  long  denied  adequate 
representation   In   legislative  assemblies 

Whether  or  not  In  fact  motivated  by  such 
an  appraisal,  the  Court  pnx-eeded  to  consum- 
mate Its  assertion  of  power  to  order  the 
eradication  of  malapportionment  at  all  leg- 
islative levels,  the  House  of  Representatives 
no  less  than  In  state  and  local  jiaaembiles,  by 
observance  of  a  course  of  action  not  ap- 
preciably divergent  from  that  pursued  in  the 
desegregation  h'  Idlngs  Tills  approach  again 
entailed  'li  the  reversal  of  past  precedents. 
In  which  was  embedded  an  obstacle  m  the 
form  of  the  nonJiLstlclable,  political  questions 
doctrine,  i2i  the  choice  as  a  standard  for 
guiding  the  correction  of  malapportionment 
an  Idealistic  solution  unsupported  In  past 
hlstJiry  or  experience,  and  i3i  the  encour- 
agement of  lower  federal  courts,  whenever 
confronted  with  a  persistent  refusal  on  the 
part  of  state  legislative  bodies  to  effect  an 
equitable  reapportionment  to  formulate 
remedial  decrees  necessitating  Jvxllclal  as- 
sumption of  virtually  the  entire  assignment 
of  realigning  representative  districts  As  to 
Issue  of  stare  decisn,  the  Court  In  its  first 
pertinent  ruling.  Baker  v  Corr.  op.  clt  .  p 
209  refused  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  de- 
parting from  past  rulings  In  deeming  mal- 
apportionment to  present  "no  nonjiistlcl- 
able   "political   question' 

"The  cited  cases".  U  maintained,  "do  not 
hold  the  contrary"  Commenting  on  the  lat- 
ter assertion  one  writer  reacted  by  stating 
that  "It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Court  was  as  artle-.^s  as  it  represented  Itself 
to  be.  it  is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  the  Court 
thf>ught  It  could  find  an  audience  ingenious 
enough  to  accept  the  assertion"  iKurland. 
op   clt  .  p.  149) . 

Having  concluded  that  malapportionment 
presents  a  litigious  issue  which  If  sustained 
by  the  evidence.  U  violative  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tective Clause,  the  Court  thereafter  applied 
it,self  in  two  cases  decided  subsequently  to 
Baker  v  Carr,  to  devising  a  formula  by  which 
state  legislatures  were  to  be  guided  In  re- 
ca.stlng  districts  fr.im  which  reprejentatlves 
were  to  be  elected  (  We^berry  v  Sandi^rs,  378 
US  1  (19641:  Reynolds  v  Simi.  377  US  533 
I  19641  I  In  championing  the  one-man-one- 
vote  formula,  which  It  declared  to  be  no  less 
applicable  In  drawin?  congressional  districts 
bound.irles  than  in  redefining  state  legisla- 
tive districts,  the  Court  was  exposed  to  an 
avalanche  of  criticism  founded  largely  upon 
two  considerations  (1)  that  the  standard 
selected  could  derive  no  Justification  from 
past  history  and  (2)  that  It  was  impracti- 
cable of  application  As  to  the  absence  of 
any  historical  supp4>rt  for  this  standard, 
abundant  corroboration  thereof  is  contained 
In  the  following  excerpts  from  the  uplnlons 
of  Justice  Frankfurter  dissenting  In  Baker  v 
Carr  and  of  Justice  Harlan  dissenting  In 
Wetberry  v  Saride-i  Reynolds  v  Sims  as  well 
as  In  Baker  v    Carr. 

"The  notion  that  representation  propor- 
tioned to  the  geographic  spread  of  popula- 
tion is  so  universally  accepted  as  a  necessary 
element  of  equality  between  man  and  man 
that  It  must  be  taken  to  be  the  standard  of  a 
pi)lltlcal  equality  preserved  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment — that  la.  the  basic 
principle  of  representative  government' — Is. 
to  put  it  bluntly  not  true  However  desirable 
and  however  desired  by  some  among  the 
great  political  thinkers  and  framers  of  our 
government,  it  has  never  been  generally  prac- 
ticed today,  or  In  the  past  It  was  not  the 
English  system,  it  was  not  the  colonial  sys- 


tem, it  was  not  the  system  chosen  for  the 
national  government  by  the  Constitution,  it 
was  not  the  system  exclusively  or  even  pre- 
domin.intly  practiced  by  the  State  at  the 
time  of  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  Is  not  predominantly  practiced  by 
the  States  today      .  . 

"For  the  guiding  political  theorists  of  the 
Revolutionary  generation,  the  English  system 
of  representation,  in  It*  most  salient  aspects 
of  numerical  Inequality,  was  a  model  to  be 
avoided,  not  followed  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
English  principle  of  apportioning  representa- 
tives among  the  local  governmental  entitles, 
towns  or  counties,  rather  than  among  units 
of  approximately  equal  population  had  early 
taken  root  in  the  colonies  .  .  ,  This  resulted 
In    grossly    unequal    electoral    units  ... 

"Such  inequalities  survived  the  constitu- 
tional period.  The  United  States  Constitution 
itself  did  not  largely  adopt  the  principle  of 
numbers  Apportionment  of  the  national  leg- 
islature among  the  States  .  .  .  involving  State 
representation  In  the  Senate  and  the  three- 
fifths  compromise  (ratio  for  counting 
slaves] — left  neither  chamber  apportioned 
proportionately  to  population  (Justice 
Frankfurter,  dissenting  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  op 
clt.  pp    301-302.  307-3081. 

"If.  then,  slaves  were  Intended  to  be  with- 
out representation.  Article  I  (§2)  did  exactly 
what  the  Court  says  It  prohibited.  It 
'weighted'  the  vote  of  voters  in  the  slave 
States 

"In  entire  disregard  of  population.  At.  I. 
5  2.  guarantees  each  of  (the  smallest (  .  .  . 
States  and  every  other  State  'at  least  one 
Representative'  It  Is  whimsical  to  assert  in 
the  f.ice  of  this  guarantee  that  an  absolute 
principle  of  'equal  representation  in  the 
House  for  equal  numbers  of  people'  Is  'sol- 
emnly embodied'  in  Article  I.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
vision for  representation  of  each  State  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  mere  ex- 
ception to  the  principle  framed  by  the  ma- 
jority (of  the  Court];  it  shows  that  no  such 
principle  Is  to  be  found    .  .  . 

"The  delegates  (to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention] were  well  aware  of  the  problem  of 
rotten  boroughs'  ...  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  delegates  to  the  Convention  should  have 
labored  to  establish  a  principle  of  equal  rep- 
resentation only  to  bury  it.  one  would  have 
thought  beyond  discovery.  In  §  2.  and  omit  all 
mention  of  It  from  (Art.  I]  §  4.  which  deals 
explicitly  with  the  conduct  of  elections.  Sec- 
tion 4  slates  without  qualification  that  the 
state  legislatures  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  for  Representa- 
tives and,  equally  without  qualification,  that 
Congress  may  make  or  alter  such  regulations 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  limitation 
whatsoever  on  this  grant  of  plenary  initial 
and  supervisory  power    .  .  . 

"Whatever  the  dominant  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  Convention,  one  this  seems  clear: 
it  is  In  the  least  degree  unlikely  that  most  of 
even  many  of  the  delegates  would  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  principle,  'one  person,  one 
vote'.  ...  In  all  of  the  discussion  surrounding 
the  basis  of  representation  of  the  House  .... 
there  is  nothing  which  suggests  even  re- 
motely that  the  delegates  had  in  mind  the 
probl'.'m  of  districting  within  a  State.  .  .  • 

"The  debates  in  the  ratifying  conven- 
tions ,  ,  .  Indicate  that  under  5  4  the  state 
legislatures,  subject  only  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  Congress,  could  district  as  they 
chose.      .  , 

"For  a  period  of  about  50  years  (1872- 
1929)  .  .  Congress,  by  repeated  legislative 
act.  Imposed  on  the  States  the  requirement 
that  congressional  districts  be  equal  in  pop- 
ulation .  Congress  eliminated  that  require- 
ment (in  1929;  46  Stat  21  ].  with  the  inten- 
tion of  permitting  the  States  to  find  their 
own  solutions  Since  then,  despite  repeated 
effort*  to  obtain  congressional  action  again, 
Congress  has  continued  to  leave  the  problem 
and  its  solution  to  the  States. 

"It    cannot    be    contended    therefore   that 
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the  Court's  decision  today  filled  a  gap  left 
by  the  Congress"  (Justice  Harlan,  dissenting 
in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  op.  clt.,  pp.  27.  29,  30, 
31.  32,  34,  41,  45). 

As  to  the  composition  of  state  legtlslatures 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  Justice  Harlan  is  con- 
vinced that  the  historical  record  demon- 
strates "beyond  any  doubt:  (1)  that  Con- 
gress, with  full  awareness  of  and  attention 
to  the  possibility  that  the  States  would  not 
afford  full  equality  in  voting  rights  to  all 
their  citizens,  nevertheless  deliberately  chose 
not  to  interfere  with  the  States'  plenary 
power  In  this  regard  when  it  proposed  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment:  (2)  that  Congress 
did  not  include  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment restrictions  on  the  States'  power  to 
control  voting  rights  because  it  believed  that 
If  such  restrictions  were  included,  the 
Amendment  would  not  have  been  adopted: 
and  (3)  that  at  least  a  substantial  majority. 
If  not  all.  of  the  States  which  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  consider 
that  in  so  doing,  they  were  accepting  limita- 
tions on  their  freedom,  never  before  ques- 
tioned, to  regulate  voting  rights  aa  they 
chose  .  .  .  The  problems  which  concern  the 
Court  now  were  problems  when  the  Amend- 
ment was  adopted.  By  the  deliberate  choice 
of  those  responsible  for  the  Amendment.  It 
left  those  problems  untouched"  (Justice 
Harlan,  dissenting  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  op. 
clt  pp.  607,  608). 

After  reviewing  the  record  of  contempo- 
rary state  legislative  apportionment.  Justice 
Frankfurter  also  concluded  that  "the  stark 
fact  is  that  if  among  the  numerous  varying 
principles  and  practices  that  control  state 
legislative  apportionment  today  there  Is  any 
generally  prevailing  feature,  that  feature  Is 
geographic  Inequality  in  relation  to  the 
population  standard.  .  .  .  (Present)  figures 
show  more  than  individual  variations  from  a 
generally  accepted  standard  of  electoral 
equality.  They  show  that  there  Is  not — as 
there  never  has  been — a  standard  by  which 
the  place  of  equality  as  a  factor  in  appor- 
tionment can  be  measured"  (Baker  v.  Carr, 
op.  clt  ,  pp.  321,  322-323) . 

With  reference  to  the  feasibility  of  appli- 
cation of  the  one-man-one-vote  formula,  not 
even  friendly  critics  of  the  Court  anticipated 
that  it  would  elect  to  devise  and  exact  com- 
pliance with  a  standard  which  has  been  so 
widely  criticized  as  least  susceptible  of  bene- 
ficial utilization.  Thus,  one  commentator, 
venturing  a  prediction  after  Baker  v.  Carr, 
but  before  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  stated  that  "the 
decision  In  Baker  v.  Carr  represents  a  gam- 
ble that  extracurlal  processes  of  political  ad- 
justment and  compromise  will  produce  an 
Issue  digestible,  as  it  were,  by  the  Court.  In 
carrying  out  the  commitment  It  undertook 
in  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Court  will  find  It- 
self ,  .  .  compelled  to  tread  a  difficult  mid- 
dle course.  If.  on  the  one  hand.  It  lays  down 
standards  that  are  too  exacting  and  com- 
prehensive. It  will  stifle  the  indispensable 
preliminary  processes  of  adjustment  and 
compromise    .  .  . 

"The  architectural  design  of  legal  Institu- 
tions and  procedures  obviously  cannot  be 
drawn  by  adjudicative  decision  ...  A  court 
acting  as  such  can  neither  write  a  constitu- 
tion nor  undertake  a  general  managerial 
supervision  of  its  administration"  (Lon  L. 
Puller.  The  Morality  of  the  Law.  p.  178 
(1964)1.  Labelling  the  one-man-one-vote 
principle  "a  simplistic  criterion"  that  was 
"question-begging  in  the  case  of  a  coUeglal 
body  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  balanced 
representation",  another  writer  prophesied 
that  the  Court  might  be  compelled  to  reject 
this  formula  for  the  reason  that  "the  prob- 
lem for  the  courts  in  reapportionment  .  .  . 
Is  ...  to  maintain  direction  while  avoid- 
ing the  confounding  of  the  rational  with  the 
doctrinaire"  (Paul  Freund.  New  VlstaB  In 
Constitutional  Law,  112  V.  Pa,  L.  Rev.  631, 
639(1964)). 


Exceeding  these  commentators  in  the  se- 
verity of  their  criticlBm  of  the  unpractlca- 
blllty  of  the  one-man-one-vote  formula  Is 
Justice  Harlan  who  dissented  In  the  hitherto 
cited  apportionment  rulings.  According  to 
Justice  Harlan : 

"Oeneralltles  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  amenable  to 
the  development  of  Judicial  standards.  No  set 
of  standards  can  guide  a  court  which  has  to 
decide  how  many  legislative  districts  a  State 
shall  have,  or  what  the  shape  of  the  dis- 
tricts shall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  particular 
district  line.  No  Judicially  manageable  stand- 
ard can  determine  whether  a  State  should 
have  single-member  districts  or  multimem- 
ber districts,  or  some  combination  or  both. 
No  such  standard  can.  control  the  balance 
between  keeping  up  with  population  shifts 
and  having  stable  districts.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  cotirts  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
particular  decislona  with  respect  to  which 
a  principle  of  equally  populated  districts 
win  be  of  no  assistance  whatsoever.  Quite  ob- 
viously, there  are  limitless  possibilities  for 
districting  consistent  with  such  a  principle. 
Nor  can  these  problems  be  avoided  by  Judicial 
reliance  on  legislative  judgments  so  far  as 
possible.  Reshaping  or  combining  one  or  two 
districts,  or  modifying  just  a  few  district 
lines,  is  no  less  a  matter  of  choosing  among 
many  possible  solutions  with  varying  politi- 
cal consequences,  than  reapportionment 
broadside  .  .  ."  (Reynolds  v.  Sims,  op  clt., 
pp. 621-622). 

Remaining  to  be  appraised  Is  the  quantum 
of  authority  which  has  accrued  to  the  federal 
Judicial  system  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  determination  to  invade  the  appor- 
tloiunent  thicket.  Fortified  by  the  approval 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  federal  district  courts, 
in  endeavoring  to  correct  malapportionment, 
have  not  been  constrained  to  employ  wholly 
conventional  Judicial  directives  whereby 
members  of  state  legislatures  have  been  ac- 
corded instructions  as  to  how  they  might 
proceed  to  overcome  a  constitutionally  Im- 
permissible alignment  of  state  or  congres- 
sional districts.  On  several  occasions,  when 
confronted  by  protracted  recalcitrance  on 
the  part  of  state  legislative  bodies,  federal 
district  courts  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
in  ItB  entirety  the  normally  legislative  task 
of  devising  a  set  of  state  legislative  or  con- 
gressional districts  conforming  to  the  one- 
man-one-vote  standard.  For  evidence  of  such 
amplification  of  Judicial  power  the  following 
precedents  may  be  cited:  (1)  Roberts  v. 
Babcock.  246  F.  Supp.  396  (1965)  (Montana 
congressional  redlstrlctlng) ;  (2)  Klahr  v. 
Goddard.  250  F.  Supp.  537  (1966)  (Arizona 
congressional  and  legislative  redlstrlctlng) ; 
(3)  Maryland  Citizens  Committee  for  Fair 
Cong.  Redist.  v.  Tawes.  253  F.  Supp.  731 
(1966) ;  (4)  Reynolds  v.  State  Election  Board. 
233  F.  Supp.  323  (1964)  (Oklahoma  legisla- 
tive redlstrictlng) ;  (5)  Sims  v.  Baggett.  247 
F,  Supp.  96  (1965)  (Alabama  legislative  re- 
dlstrlctlng); (6)  Harrison  v.  Schaeffer.  251 
P.  Supp.  450  (1965);  aff.  383  U.  S.  269  (1966) 
(Wyoming  legislative  redlstrlctlng);  (7) 
Swann  v.  Adams,  263  P.  Supp.  225  (1967) 
(Florida  legislative  redlstrlctlng).  Whereas 
Justice  Frankfurter  could  not  foresee  that 
such  Intervention  on  the  part  of  lower  fed- 
eral courts  was  imminent  or  feasible  (Baker 
v.  Carr,  op.  clt.  pp.  327-328),  Justice  Harlan 
conceded  that  such  exercise  of  authority 
might  be  recorded.  However,  he  described 
such  assumption  of  power  as  dangerous  "ex- 
perimentation"; and  acknowledged  that  "it 
Is  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  a  more  intolerable  and 
inappropriate  interference  by  the  Judiciary 
with  the  Independent  legislatures  of  the 
States  ,  .  .  [The  picture  is  that]  "of  courts 
threatening  to  take  action"  in  an  area  In 
which  they  have  no  bu^ess  entering.  In- 
evitably on  the  basis  of  &litlcal  Judgments 
which  they  are  incompetent  to  make"  (Baker 
V.  Carr.  p.  clt.,  p.  339;  Reynolds  v,  Sims.  op. 
cit.   pp.  615.  620). 


That  the  Increased  measure  of  authority 
which  already  has  accrued  to  federal  courts 
by  reason  of  this  asstmiptlon  of  Jurisdiction 
over  apportionment  controversies  Is  destined 
to  undergo  further  enlargement  also  has 
been  forecast.  In  the  course  of  sustaining  its 
competence  to  review  appwrtionment  Issues 
as  litigious  problems  no  longer  comprehended 
within  the  political  questions  doctrine,  the 
Court  appears  to  have  excised  from  the  cov- 
erage of  the  latter  controversies  pertaining 
to  the  "federal  Judiciary's  relationship  to 
the  states"  (Baker  v.  Carr.  op.  cit.,  p.  210). 
Accordingly,  Insofar  as  disputes  hereinafter 
arising  under  art.  4  §  4  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  states  do  not  Involve  federal 
courts  In  any  direct  confrontation  with  the 
coordinate  Branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, there  arises  the  prospect  that  the 
federal  Judiciary  will  cease  to  treat  them 
as  political  In  nature  and  will  proceed  to  ad- 
judicate them  on  their  merits.  Also  Included 
In  this  forecast  of  expanded  Judicial  activity 
Is  the  likelihood  that  federal  courts  may 
claim  a  competence  to  dispose  of  Issuee  aris- 
ing under  Amendment  14  I  2  providing  for 
the  curtailment  of  congressional  representa- 
tion of  states  which  Improperly  disenfran- 
chise their  Inhabitants  (Thomas  I.  Emerson. 
Malapportionment  and  Judicial  Power,  72 
Yale  L.  J.  64,  66-68  (1962)). 

(c)  Civil  Liberties  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure: Available  for  utilization  in  further- 
ance of  a  policy  of  aggressive  Judicial  review 
In  the  areas  of  civil  liberties  and  criminal 
procedure  are  several  standards  or  guidelines 
which  hitherto  have  been  formulated  either 
by  the  Court  Itself  or  by  proponents  of  ju- 
dicial activism.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
so-called  "preferred  position"  to  be  accorded 
to  rights  protected  by  Amendment  1  and  the 
correlative  "presumption  of  Invalidity",  aa 
distinguished  from  the  conventional  as- 
sumption of  constitutionality,  alleged  to  pre- 
vail against  legislation  challenged  as  impair- 
ing such  rights.  Subordinated  or  relaxed.  In 
conjunction  with  the  application  of  the 
aforementioned  norms,  have  been  the  rule 
of  stare  decisis  or  respect  for  past  precedents, 
the  maxims  that  the  Court  will  refrain  from 
adjudicating  constitution  Issues  not  requi- 
site for  the  disposition  of  the  case  or  con- 
troversy before  It  or  which  have  not  been 
submitted  for  review  through  appropriate 
Inclusion  thereof  In  appellate  records,  and 
the  balancing  test  whereby  the  Court  ac- 
cords deference  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  federal  or  state,  as  to  what 
public  safety  or  security  requires,  weighs 
the  significance  of  individual  rights  Jeopard- 
ized thereby  against  the  Importance  of  the 
social  Interest  sought  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
legislative  determination,  and  decides 
whether  the  scales  of  Justice  are  to  be  tipped 
in  favor  of  society  and  against  the  indi- 
vidual. 

As  a  prelude  to  reviewing  cases  which  ex- 
emplify application  of  the  new,  and  de- 
parture from  the  older,  standards  previously 
considered,  the  substantive  content  of  the 
preferred  position — presumed  invalidity — 
balancing  test  rules  warrants  amplification. 

More  forthright  than  any  Judicial  espousal 
of  the  presumed  Invalidity  test  Is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  one  commentator.  The 
"doctrine  of  presumption  should  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  in  cases  involving  civil 
liberties.  In  that  area,  a  presumpUon  of 
unconstitutionality  should  prevail.  In  free 
speech  cases  in  particular,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  no  business  paying  'great  deference'  or 
indeed  any  deference  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  should  do  the  exact  opposite" 
(John  P.  Prank  (Edmund  Cahn,  Ed.).  Su- 
preme Court  and  Supreme  Law,  p.  132  1954) ) . 
Earlier  In  United  States  v.  Carolene  Products 
Co..  308  U.S.  144.  152  n.  4  (1938).  Justice 
Stone  had  stated  the  case  for  the  presumed 
invalidity  rule  as  follows:  "There  may  be 
narrower  scope  for  operation  of  the  presump- 
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Uon  of  conitUuUonallty  when  leglslaUoR  ap- 
pears on  lt«  face  to  be  within  a  specific 
prohibition  of  the  ConsUtution,  such  as  those 
of  the  first  ten  amendments'. 

For  an  exfwsltlon  of  the  proposition  that 
civil  liberties,  or  more  particularly.  Amend- 
ment 1  guarantees,  deserve  to  be  accorded  a 
preferred  position  In  constitutional  construc- 
tion and  for  that  reason  are  immune  from 
application  of  the  balancing  test,  the  opln-  ' 
Ions  of  Justice  Black,  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pion thereof  may  be  cited 

■'The  First  Amendment  .  .  .  [puts]  these 
freedoms  wholly  'beyond  the  reach'  of  federal 
power  to  abridge.  No  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  purports  to  delete  the  scope  of 
these  unequivocal  commands  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Consequently.  I  do  not  believe 
fJiiat  any  federal  agencies,  including  Con- 
gress and  this  Court,  have  power  or  authority 
to  subordinate  speech  and  press  to  what  they 
think  are  'more  Important  interests'.  .1 
do  not  subscribe  to  [the]  .  .  .  doctrine 
that  permits  oonatltutlonally  protected  rights 
to  be  'balanced'  away  whenever  a  majority 
of  this  Coxirt  thlnlts  that  a  State  might  have 
Interest  sufficient  to  justify  abridgment  of 
those  freedoms"  i  Smith  v  California  361 
U.S.  147.  156-158  (1959).  Korigsberg  v  State 
Bar.  366  VS.  36,  61  i  1961 1 .  In  Re  Anastaplo. 
366  U.S.  82, 112  ( 191  i  i  . 

Prevloiisly  recorded  in  opposiuon  to  the 
preferred  position—  presumption  of  Invalid- 
ity tests  were  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Jack- 
son. In  Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  336  US  77.  90 
1 1949)  the  former  stated  that  >  the  preferred 
position"  .  .  .  [Isl  .  .  .  a  mischievous  phrase. 
If  It  carries  the  thought,  which  it  may  subtly 
imply,  that  any  law  touching  communication 
Is  Infected  with  presumptive  Invalidity".  Ac- 
cording to  Justice  Jackson,  'we  cannot  give 
some  constitutional  rights  a  preferred  posi- 
tion without  relegating  others  to  a  deferred 
position:  we  can  establish  no  firsts  without 
thereby  establishing  seconds"  iBnnegar  v. 
United  States.  338  VS.  160,  180  i  1949  i  t . 

Expository  of  the  bal.vnclng  test  as  a  rule 
of  Judicial  self-abnegation  are  the  following 
excerpts  from  two  decisions  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  as  r.ot  violative  of 
Amendment  1  guarantees  federal  legislation 
directed  at  subversion  activities  In  Com- 
municationa  Assn.  v  Douds.  339  US  382.  399. 
400,  401,  411-412  il950»,  wherein  the  Court 
upheld  the  non-Communist  affidavits  which 
Congress  exacted  of  union  otScers  by  j  9(h) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act  (29  US  C  139ih)), 
Chief  Justlc*  Vinson  set  forth  the  case  for 
application  of  the  balancing  test  as  follows 

"When  particular  conduct  is  regulated  in 
the  Interest  of  public  order,  and  the  regula- 
tion results  In  an  Indirect,  conditional,  par- 
tial abridgment  of  speech,  the  duty  of  the 
courts  Is  to  deternnlne  which  of  these  two 
conflicting  Interests  demand  the  greater  pro- 
tection under  the  particular  circumstances 
presented  ....  In  essence,  the  problem  Is 
one  of  weighing  the  probable  effects  of  the 
statute  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
speech  and  assembly  against  the  congres- 
sional determination  that  political  strikes 
are  evils  of  conduct  which  cause  sub&tantlal 
harm  to  Interstate  commerce  and  that  Com- 
munists and  others  Identified  by  5  9  i  h)  pose 
continuing  threats  to  that  public  interest 
when  In  positions  of  union  leadership  .  . 
Insofar  as  that  problem  Is  one  of  drawing 
Inferences  concerning  the  need  for  regula- 
tion of  particular  forms  of  conduct  from 
conflicting  evidence,  this  Court  Is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  substitute  Its  Judemer.t  as  to  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  the  statute  for  that 
of  Congress.  .  .  Considering  the  .  .  defer- 
ence due  the  coneressional  Judgment  con- 
cerning the  need  for  ref^uUtion  of  conduct 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  and  the  effect 
of  the  statute  upon  rlghtvS  of  speech,  as- 
sembly and  belief — we  conclude  that  5  9 
(h)  ...  does  not  undulv  Infringe  freedoms 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment" 

Again.  In  DenriM  v    Unitfd  State<i.  341  US 


494,  524-525.  550-552  (1951).  wherein  the 
validity  of  the  Smith  Act  ( 18  U  SC  2385)  was 
sustained.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion,  further  underscored  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  balancing  test  as  a  rule  of 
Judicial  self-restraint 

"The  demands  of  free  speech  In   a  dem':i- 
cratlc  society     .     are  better  served  by  a  can- 
did and  informed  weighing  of  the  competing 
'  interests      .  than  by  announcing  dogmas 

"But  how  are  competing  Interests  to  be 
assessed?  |Whol  Is  to  balance  the  relevant 
f.^ctors  and  ascertain  which  interest  Is  In  the 
circumstances  to  prevail?  Pvill  responsibility 
for  the  choice  cannot  be  given  to  the  courts. 
Courts  are  not  representative  bodies 

■Primary  responsibility  for  adjusting  the 
Interests  which  compete  In  the  situation  be- 
fore us  of  necessity  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  how  we  would 
adjust  the  clash  of  Interests  which  this  case 
presents  were  the  primary  responsibility  for 
reconciling  It  ours  ...  Congress  has  deter- 
mined that  the  danger  created  by  advocacy  of 
overthrow  Justifies  the  ensuing  restriction  on 
freedom  of  speech 

•Can  we  establish  a  constitutional  doctrine 
which  forbids  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  make  this  choice?   .   .  . 

"It  Is  as  absurd  to  be  confident  that  we 
can  measuie  the  present  clash  of  forces  and 
their  outcome  as  to  ask  us  to  read  history 
still  enveloped  In  the  clouds  of  controversy" 
(See  also:  Shapiro,  op.  clt..  pp   543-546). 

(1)  Loyalty  tests  and  onths:  At  odds  with 
the  last  two  cited  holdings  Is  United  Statei 
V.  Brown.  381  US  437.  465,  471,  472  (1965) 
wherein  the  Court,  by  a  bare  5  to  4  majority, 
cast  aside  both  the  rule  'if  presumptive  valid- 
ity and  the  balanclns;  test  and  held  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  bin  of  att.ilnder  §  504  of  the 
Labor  Minagement  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  (29  USC  504 1  which  made 
it  a  crime  for  one  who  belongs  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  who  haa  been  a  member 
thereof  during  the  preceding  five  years  wil- 
fully to  continue  to  serve  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  boitrd  of  a  lat>or  or^tanl- 
zatlon  To  underscore  the  extent  to  which 
this  holding  represents  a  departure  from  the 
standards  (jf  Judicial  restraint  observed  In 
the  two  preceding  rulings,  reference  Is  made 
to  the  following  excerpt-s  from  the  opinion  of 
the  four  dissenting  Justices  (White,  Clark, 
Harlan,   and  Stewart). 

"I In  the  Etouds  case]  the  Court  accepted 
congressional  findings  abtiut  the  Communist 
PiUty  and  about  the  prr>penslty  of  Party 
members  'to  subordinate  legitimate  trade 
union  objectives  to  obstructive  strikes  when 
dictated  by  Party  leaders  often  in  supp<3rt  of 
the  policies  of  a  foreign  government'  More- 
over. Congress  was  permitted  to  Infer  from 
a  person's  'political  affiliations  and  beliefs' 
that  such  persons  would  be  likely  to  Insti- 
gate political  strikes  Like  §  504.  the  stat- 
ute under  consideration  .  .  |  In  the 
Douds  case]  .  did  not  cover  all  persons 
who  might  be  likely  to  call  political  strikes. 
Nevertheless,  legislative  findings  that  some 
Communists  would  engage  In  Illegal  activi- 
ties were  sufficient  to  sustain  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power  The  Bill  of  Attainder 
Clause  lis  now  construed  to  forbid | 
Congress  to  do  precisely  what  was  validated 
In   Douds. 

"(Moreover  I,  It  the  disqualification  of 
Party  members  In  the  Subversive  Activities 
'^ontrol  Act   [Comrnunitt  Party  v    Subversive 

■:tivttie<s  Control  Board.  367  US    1    (1961)  ) 
Is  not  1  bill  of  attainder  neither  Is  5  504  . 
Congress   .  provided   In    ..   .  the  Subver- 

sive Activities  Control  Act  for  an  adjudica- 
tion about  Communist-action  organizations, 
the  nature  of  the  Purty  has  now  been  .mIJu- 
dlcated  and  an  adequ:\te  probability  about 
the  future  conduct  of  its  members  established 
to  lustlfy  the  disqualification  which  Congress 
has  imposed  .  . 

"(Today      the      Court      concludes      that] 


5  504  .  (imposes!    punishment   on   spe- 

cific individuals  because  it  has  disquallfted 
Communist  Party  members  without  provid- 
ing for  a  Judicial  determination  as  to  each 
member  that  he  will  call  a  politic^il  strike 
A  llkellhi.xxl  of  doing  so  based  on  member- 
ship Is  not  enough  By  the  same  token,  a 
statute  disqualifying  Communists  (or  au- 
thorizing the  Executive  Brunch  to  do  so) 
from  holding  sensitive  positions  In  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  automatically  iniirm.  as 
would  a  requirement  that  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  National 
Security  Agency  disclaim  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  unless  in  each  case  It  is 
pn^ived  by  evidence  other  than  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party,  the  n.iture  of 
which  has  already  been  adjudicated.  th,\t  tht 
Individual  would  commit  acts  of  disloyalty 
or  subordinate  his  official  undertakings  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Party." 

rhrough  a  similar  abandonment  of  the 
balancing  test  and  the  rule  of  presumed 
validity  the  Court  very  recently  hius  effected 
a  comparable  reversal  of  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  validity  of  state  laws  exacting 
loyalty  oaths  from  teachers,  civil  servants. 
and  other  public  employees.  In  several  de- 
cisions rendered  during  the  early  1950's.  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  right  of  states 
and  their  local  subdivisions  to  bar  from  em- 
ployment or  office  persons  who  refused  to 
submit  to  a  loyalty  oath  requiring  affirma- 
tion that  they  knowingly  were  not  members 
of.  or  affiliated  with,  any  organization  which 
advocated  or  preached  the  doctrine  of  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  government  i Garner  v.  Los 
Angeles  Board  341  U.S.  716  i  1951  i  :  Ge'ende 
V  Electum  Board.  341  US  56  (1931i:  Adler 
v  Board  of  Education.  342  US  488  (1952)). 
Assigned  In  Justification  of  legislation  Im- 
posing such  loyiilty  oaths  was  the  legitimacy 
of  a  staters  Interest  in  protecting  Its  Institu- 
tions, and,  more  particularly,  its  educational 
system,  from  subversion.  Today,  as  in  1951- 
1952.  the  Court  continues  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  the  latter  objective,  but  in  a  trio 
of  decisions  recorded  during  the  Interval. 
1964  1967,  it  appears  to  have  done  Its  level 
best  to  render  constitutionally  impracticable 
continued  state  promotion  thereof  by  re- 
liance upon  the  loyalty  oath  iBaggctt  v  Bul- 
litt, 377  US  360  I  i964'),  Elfhrandt  v.  Russell. 
384  US.  11  (1966 1 :  Keyi-.hian  v.  Board  of 
R'-gents.SSo  US  589  (1967)  ). 

Whereas  the  Court  in  the  earlier  ca.^es  had 
proceeded  upon  the  premise  that  civil 
servants,  including  teachers  'may  work  for 
the  (state  or  a  municipal  subdivision  there- 
of! .  .  upon  the  reasonable  terms  laid  down 
by  the  proper  authorities  .  .  .  (thereof, 
and  I  ...  If  they  do  not  choose  to  work  on 
such  terms,  they  are  at  liberty  to  retain  their 
beliefs  and  associations  and  go  else- 
where. .  .  ."  This  assumption,  the  Court  an- 
nounced In  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents. 
op.  clt  ,  pp  605-606.  has  ceased  to  be  tenable. 
No  longer  Is  one  warranted  in  concluding 
that  a  civil  servant,  "denied  employment  be- 
cause of  membership  in  ...  (an  organization 
listed  as  subversive]  ...  'Is  not  thereby 
denied  the  right  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly" ".  and  suffers  at  the  most  no  more 
than  a  limitation  "  'on  his  freedom  ot  choice 
between  membership  in  the  organization  and 
employment'  ".  by  a  state  or  municipality. 
Under  currently  applied  standards  courts  are 
not  disposed  to  abide  by  the  contention  that 
"public  employment  which  may  be  denied 
altogether  may  be  subjected  to  uny  condi- 
tions regardless  of  how  unreasonable"  en- 
tailing an  Infringement  of  the  employee's 
constitutional  rights. 

Moreover,  'mere  knowing  membership 
without  a  specific  Intent  to  further  the  un- 
lawful alms  of  (a  subversive!  .  .  .  organiza- 
tion .  ,  (no  longer!  Is  a  constitutionally 
adequate  basis  for  exclusion  from"  public 
employment  In  short,  "mere  P.irty  member- 
ship even  with  knowledge  of  the  Party's  un- 
lawful  goals   .    .   .    (today!    cannot  suffice  to 


Justify   ...   a   finding  of   moral   unfitness" 
meriting  dismissal. 

To  warrant  the  latter  proof  must  be 
amassed  that  the  employee  (1)  not  only  Is 
aware  of  the  Illegal  goals  of  the  group  with 
which  he  has  affiliated,  but  also  (2)  "shares 
lis  unlawful  purposes",  and  (3)  actively 
"participates  In  Its  unlawful  activities". 
Consequently,  a  loyalty  oath  statute  which 
permits  a  "presumption  of  disqualification 
arising  irom  proof  of  mere  membership"  to 
be  rebutted  solely  "by  (a)  denial  of  mem- 
bership, (b)  a  denial  that  the  organization 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  government  by 
force,  or  (C)  a  denial  that  the  .  .  .  [employee! 
has  knowledge  of  such  advocacy"  today  will 
be  viewed  as  constitutionally  defective.  To 
be  contrasted  with  this  approach  Is  that 
of  the  dissenting  Justices  who  contend  that 
even  If  it  be  conceded  that  a  swte  "may  not 
take  criminal  action  against"  officers  and 
civil  servants  "who  become  Communists 
knowing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Party  .... 
it  need  not  retain  the  member  as  an  em- 
ployee and  Is  entitled  to  insist  that  Its  em- 
ployees disclaim,  under  oath,  knowing  mem- 
bership m  the  designated  organizations  and 
to  condition  future  employment  upon  future 
abstention  Irom  membership".  (Elfhrandt  v. 
Ruisell.  op.  clt..  pp.  23;  Keyishian  v.  Board 
of  Regeiits.  op.  cit..  pp.  606.  607.  608;  em- 
phasis supplied)  . 

Further  Indicative  of  the  Court's  reversal 
of  Its  position  ;-is  to  the  validity  of  loyalty 
oath  legislation  is  its  present  disposition 
to  Impute  unconstitutional  vagueness  to  pro- 
visions therein  which  hitherto  It  had  pre- 
sumed would  be  accorded  a  reasonable  con- 
struction by  suate  agencies  charged  with  their 
enforcement.  Thus,  In  Garner  v.  Los  Angeles 
Board,  op.  cit..  pp.  723-724.  the  Court  stated 
that  "we  assume  that  scienter  Is  Implicit  In 
each  clause  of  the  oath  ...  We  take  for 
granted  that  the  ordinance  will  be  so  read 
as  to  avoid  raising  difficult  constitutional 
problems  which  any  other  application  would 
present'-.  At  odds  with  the  latter  presump- 
tion is  the  Court's  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  New  York  law  In- 
validated in  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
op.  cit.  pp.  599-601.  "Subdivision  1(a)  of 
5  105  bars  employment  of  any  person  who 
'by  word  of  mouth  or  wTiting  wilfully  and 
deliberately  advocates,  advises,  or  teaches  the 
doctrine"  of  forcible  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment. This  provision  Is  plainly  susceptible  of 
sweeping  and  improper  application.  It  may 
well  prohibit  one  who  merely  advocates  the 
doctrine  in  the  abstract  without  any  attempt 
to  indoctrinate  others,  or  incite  others  to 
action  in  furtherance  of  unlawful  aims.  .  .  . 
And  iM  prohibiting  'advising"  the  "doctrine" 
of  unUi'Aiul  overthrow  does  the  statute  pro- 
hibit mere  'advising'  of  the  existence  of  the 
doctrine,  or  advising  another  to  support  the 
doctrine?  Since  'advocacy'  of  the  doctrine  of 
forcible  overthrow  Is  separately  prohibited, 
need  the  person  'teaching'  or  'iidvL-^ng"  the 
doctrine  himself  'advocate'  it?  Does  the 
le.icher  who  iniorm»  his  cl.iss  about  the  pre- 
cepts of  Marxism  or  the  Dechiratlon  of  In- 
dependence violate  this  prohibition?" 

To  the  dlssenling  Justices,  these  ".^trained 
and  unbelievable  suppositions  .  .  could 
hardly  occur.  As  we  said  in  Dennis  .  .  .  'we 
are  not  convinced  that  because  there  may 
be  borderline  cases'  the  Stnie  should  be  pro- 
hibited the  protection  it  seeks.  .  .  .  Where 
there  is  doubt  as  to  one's  intent  or  the  na- 
ture of  lii.<  activities  we  c.innot  assume  that 
the  administrative  boards  will  not  give  him 
full  protection.  Furthermore,  the  courts  al- 
ways sit  to  make  certain  that  this  Is  done.  .  .  . 
The  majority  has  by  Its  broadside  swept 
away  one  of  our  most  precious  rights, 
namely,  the  right  of  self-preservation" 
{Keyisi.ian  v.  Board  of  Regents,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
627^28). 

(U)  H'aiicrs  of  immunity:  self-incrimina- 
tion: Also  lending  emphasis  to  the  current 
propensity  of  the  Court  to  exhalt  the  rights 


of  the  Individual,  with  consequences  adverse 
to  community  Interest  found  to  conflict 
therewith,  are  two  rulings  in  1967  which  pro- 
tect licensed  practitioners  and  state  em- 
ployees subjected  to  Investigation  for  al- 
leged misconduct.  In  Spevack  v.  Klein,  385 
U.S.  511  (1967)  the  Court  overruled  a  prece- 
dent of  only  six  years'  duration,  Cohen  v. 
Hurley,  366  U.S.  117  (1961) .  Under  the  earlier 
holding  the  Court  originally  had  maintained 
that  an  attorney,  consistently  with  fulfill- 
ment of  the  duties  of  his  profession  was  not 
entitled  to  Invoke  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  to  refuse  to  produce  rec- 
ords and  to  answer  questions  addressed  to 
him  by  a  court  InvestlgatlMalleged  profes- 
sional misconduct.  As  a^^efialty  for  such 
noncooperatlon  dlsbarriient  might  be  Im- 
posed. Subsequently  the  four  Justices  who 
dissented  In  Cohen  v.  Hurley  were  enabled 
to  prevail;  for  In  Spevack  v.  Klein,  op.  clt., 
p.  516,  the  Court  maintained  that  there  Is 
"no  room  In  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination for  classifications  of  people  so 
as  to  deny  It  to  some  and  extend  It  to  others. 
Lawyers  are  not  excepted  from"  the  coverage 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Disagreeing,  four 
Justices  (Harlan,  Stewart,  Clark,  White)  In 
dissents  maintained  that  the  Court  was  creat- 
ing "a  novel  and  entirely  unnecessary  ex- 
tension of  the  privilege  which  would  .  .  . 
seriously  Inhibit  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interests."  Consistently  with  Cohen  v. 
Hurley,  they  reiterated  that  disbarment  was 
not  a  penalty  Imposed  for  Invocation  of  the 
privilege  but  for  the  failure,  through  non- 
cooperation,  to  manifest  fitness  to  retain  a 
professional  license  {Spevack  v.  Klein,  op. 
clt.,  p.  529). 

Of  like  Import  In  that  It  similarly  per- 
mitted Individual  rights  to  prevail  over  "the 
protection  of  other  Important  values"  was 
Garrity  v.  New  Jersey,  385  U.S.  493,  508,  531 
(1967).  Therein  the  Court  concluded  that 
when  municipal  officers,  suspected  of  official 
wrongdoing,  submit  to  Investigation  and 
make  damaging  admissions  against  interest 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  state  law  which 
imposed  a  forfeiture  of  office  for  refusal  to 
cooperate  or  upon  invocation  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  such  testimony 
was  involuntary  and  thereafter  could  not  be 
introduced  in  evidence  against  them  In  a 
criminal  prosecution.  In  Joining  three  other 
dissenters.  Justice  White  suggested  that  the 
logic  of  the  Court  was  broad  enough  to  pre- 
vent even  the  discharge,  as  well  as  the 
criminal  prosecution,  of  policemen  who  re- 
fuse "to  cooperate  with  an  investigation  into 
alleged  misconduct". 

(ill)  Coerced  confessions;  self-incrimina- 
tion: In  defending  Judicial  activism  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  area  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  proponents  of  such  policy 
invariably  have  stressed  the  superior  com- 
petence of  the  courts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  oppressed  minorities  and  have  attributed 
this  alleged  superiority  to  the  fact  that  the 
Judicial,  unlike  the  political,  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, is  less  likely  to  capitulate  to  the 
pressures  exerted  by  despotic  majorities 
(Arthur  S.  Miller  and  Ronald  F.  Howell.  The 
Myth  of  Neutrality  In  Constitutional  Ad- 
judication. 27  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  694  (I960)), 
Whether  any,  or  none,  of  the  Justices  now 
presiding  on  the  Court  subscribe  to  these 
assumptions  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
Court's  performance  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona. 
384  U.S.  436  (1966)  scarcely  is  calculated 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  judicial 
activists. 

Too  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  latter 
ruling  for  the  accumulation  of  evidence  un- 
controvertlbly  sustaining  the  predictions  of 
the  Justices  who  therein  dissented.  In  criti- 
cizing this  holding  as  "neither  compelled 
...  by  the  language  of"  the  self-incrimina- 
tion guaranty  of  Amendment  5,  as  being  "at 
odds  with  American  and  English  legal  his- 
tory", and  as  Involving  "a  departure  from 


a  long  line  of  precedent",  three  dissenters 
(White,  Harland,  and  Stewart)  charge  the 
Court  with  having  formulated  new  rules 
which  not  only  will  prevent  "the  use  of 
compelled  confessions  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  [will  forbid]  interrogation  except 
in  the  presence  of  counsel  .  .  .  Even  If  the 
new  concept  [of  the  Court]  can  be  said  to 
have  advantages  of  some  sort  over  the  pres- 
ent law,  they  are",  according  to  the  dissent- 
ers, "far  outweighed  by  Its  likely  undesir- 
able impact  on  other  very  relevant  and  im- 
portant interests. 

"Without  the  reasonably  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  task  of  preventing  private  vio- 
lence and  retaliation,  it  is  idle",  say  the  dis- 
senters, for  the  Court  "to  talk  about  human 
dignity  and  civilized  values  .  .  . 

"The  rule  announced  .  .  .",  they  fear,  "will 
measurably  weaken  the  ability  of  criminal 
law  to  perform  I  effectively  ]  .  .  .  It  is  a  delib- 
erate calculus  to  prevent  Interrogation,  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  confessions  and  pleas 
of  guilty  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
trials  .  .  .  There  is  .  .  .  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on 
what  this  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now,  under  this  new  version  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or 
acquitted  if  the  State's  evidence,  minus 
the  confession,  is  put  to  the  test  of  litiga- 
tion ... 

"In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him.  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  it  pleases  him.  As  a  con- 
sequence there  will  not  be  a  gain,  but  a  loss, 
in  human  dignity.  The  real  concern  is  not 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  ,  .  . 
decision  on  the  criminal  law  as  an  abstract, 
disembodied  series  of  authoritative  prescrip- 
tions, but  the  impact  on  those  who  rely  on 
the  nubile  authority  for  protection  and  who 
wit^l  it  can  only  engage  in  violent  self- 
helpVith  guns,  knives,  and  the  help  of 
neigh^rs  similarly  Inclined  ...  Nor  can  this 
decision  do  other  than  have  a  corrosive  effect 
on  the  criminal  law  as  an  effective  device  to 
prevent  crime  ,  .  .  The  easier  it  is  to  get 
away  with  rape  and  murder,  the  less  the 
deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are  Inclined  to 
attempt  it"  (Miranda  v.  Arizona,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
526.531.536,539,541,542.543). 

(iv)  Disposing  of  iss^ies  not  presented  in 
the  record  on  appeal:  In  two  recent  deci- 
sions in  the  areas  of  criminal  procedure  and 
civil  liberties  Justices  who  dissented  therein 
have  accused  the  Court  of  reaching  out  and 
disposing  of  contentions  which  originally 
had  not  been  presented  for  review^  'Thus 
in  Stevens  v.  Marks.  383  U.S.  234.  246-247 
(1966),  Jvistlces  Harian  and  St«wart  con- 
tended that  "this  court  granted  certiorari 
limited  to  a  question  which  ...  the  record 
does  not  present  and  which  the  Court  does 
not  answer  .  .  Certiorari  was  limited  to  the 
question  whether  a  law  Is  constitutional 
which  requires  the  discharge  and  bars  the 
rehiring  of  anv  public  officer  who  refuses  to 
sign  a  waiver  of  Immunity  and  claims  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  382  U.S. 
809  [1965]  .  .  .  The  judgments  below  are 
now  reversed  on  different  grounds  never 
properiv  set  forth  by  petitioner.  With  this 
background,  a  good  cas-  could  be  made  for 
dismissing  the  writs  as  improperly  granted 
In  the  courts  below  the  significance  of  an 
important  .  .  .  (state]  statutory  change^  was 
overlooked."  However,  the  court  relied  (Dn 
this  statutorv  change  which  was  said 
to  have  the  effect  of  substituting  for  auto- 
matic immunltv  an  Immunity  conferred  only 
upon  strict  compliance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  exacted  In  the  altered  law.  The 
latter  immunity  not  having  been  extended, 
the  Court  ruled  that  a  police  officer,  re- 
quested  to  give   testimony   on   a   charge  of 
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bribery,  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  a  previ- 
ous waiver  and  Invoke  his  prlvUege  against 
self-lncrlinlnatlon  as  a  Justification  for  re- 
maining silent. 

Subsequently,  in  Redrup  v    New  York.  386 

US.  (1967),  Justice  HaJlan  and  Clark 

Included  In  their  dissent  the  following: 

"Two  ot  tbeee  cases.  Redrup  v.  New  York 
and  Austin  v.  Kentucky,  were  taken  to  con- 
sider the  sUndards  governing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scienter  requirement  .  The 
third  case,  Gent  v  Arkansas,  wits  taken  to 
consider  the  validity  of  a  comprehensive 
Arkansas  antl-obscenlty  statute,  in  the  light 
of  the  doctrlnea  of  'vagueness'  and  prior  re- 
straint". The  writs  of  certiorari  in  Redrup 
Bund  Austin,  and  the  notation  of  probable 
jurisdiction  In  Gent,  were  respectively 
limited  to  these  Issues,  thus  laying  aside,  for 
the  purpoaea  of  these  cases,  the  permissibility 
of  the  state  determinations  as  to  the  ob- 
scenity of  the  challenged  publications  Ac- 
cordingly, the  obscenity  lel  non  of  these 
publications  was  not  discussed  in  the  briefs 
of  oral  arguments  of  any  of  the  parties. 

"Today  the  Court  rules  that  the  materials 
could  not  constitutionally  be  .adjudged  ob- 
scene by  the  States,  thus  rendering  adjudica- 
tion of  the  other  issues  unnecessary.  In  short, 
the  Court  dlsptoees  of  the  cases  on  the  issue 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  review, 
and  refuses  to  pass  on  the  questions  that 
brought  the  cases  here. 

"In  my  opinion  these  dispositions  do  not 
reflect  well  on  the  processes  of  the  Court 

(d)  Adverse  effects  on  Federalisrn  attrib- 
uted to  judicial  review  as  currently  exer- 
cised: TO  the  extent  that  a  substantial  incre- 
ment of  power  has  accrued  to  the  Court  as 
the  result  of  Its  aggressive  utUiz.ition  of  ju- 
dicial review,  the  allocation  of  authority 
among  the  remaining  component  units  of 
our  federal  system  is  believed  to  have  been 
distorted,  and  the  principal  victim  of  that 
distortion  have  been  the  states.  Indicative 
of  that  development  has  been  the  relentless 
subjection  of  the  states  to  uniform  national 
standards  coupled  with  unavoidaole  diminu- 
tion of  their  discretion  to  employ  diverse 
means  for  performance  of  the  functions 
still  entrusted  to  them  In  support  of  these 
observations  the  following  precedents,  clas- 
sified under  relevant  titles,  ha.e  been  as- 
sessed. 

(I)  The  cult  of  equality  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  wake  of  the  desegregation  rul- 
ing. Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  347  US 
483  (19M) 

"Equality  demands  uniformity  of  rules 
Uniformity  cannot  exist  if  there  .:re  multiple 
rulemakers.  Therefore,  the  objective  ot  equal- 
ity can  be  achieved  only  by  the  elimination 
of  authorities  not  subordinate  to  the  central 
power"  (Kurland.  op  clt  .  p  144 1 

(II)  Apportionment  of  the  upper  and  lower 
houses  of  each  state  legislature  in  conform- 
ity with  a  simple,  national  standard  of  one- 
man-one-vote:  Admittedly,  compliance  with 
this  standard  leaves  the  states  with  ex- 
tremely few  options.  In  his  dissent  in  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims,  377  US  533,  824  (1964 1,  Justice 
Harlan  tendered  the  following  appraisal  of 
the  effect  on  Federation  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  those   rulings- 

"These  decisions  also  cut  deeply  into  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism  Wh.it  must  follow 
from  them  may  eventually  appear  'o  be  the 
product  of  State  Legislatures  Nevertheless 
no  thinking  person  can  fall  to  reco.;nize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however,  de- 
sirable it  may  be  thought  in  itself,  will 
have  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical 
alteration  In  the  relatln.iship  iietween  the 
States  and  the  F<»deral  Government,  more 
particularly  the  Federal  Judiciary  Only  one 
who  has  an  overbeartni;  impatience  with 
the  federal  system  and  \u>  political  processes 
will  believe  that  the  cost  was  not  too  high 
or  was  Inevitable  " 

Of  like  import   are   the  comments  of  an- 
other dlsaenter.  Justice  Stewart : 


"I  am  convinced  these  decisions  mark  a 
long  step  backward  Into  that  unhappy  era 
when  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
Court  were  thought  by  many  to  have  con- 
vinced themselves  and  each  other  that  the 
demands  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
measured  not  by  what  it  says,  but  by  their 
own  notions  of  wise  political  theory  The 
rule  announced  today  Is  at  odds  with  long- 
established  principles  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  and  It  stifles  values  of  local  Indi- 
viduality and  Initiative  vital  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Union 

"What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert 
a  particular  philosophy  into  a  constitutional 
rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50  States,  .  .  . 
without  regard  and  without  respect  for  the 
many  individualized  and  differentiated  char- 
acteristics of  each  State,  characteristics 
stemming  from  each  State's  distinct  history, 
distinct  geography,  distinct  distribution  of 
population,  and  distinct  p<jlltlcal  heritage 
My  own  understanding  of  the  various 
theories  of  representative  government  Is  that 
no  one  theory  has  ever  commanded  unani- 
mous consent  among  political  scientists, 
historians,  or  others  who  have  considered 
the  problem.  Bvjt  even  If  It  were  thought 
that  the  rule  annovinced  today  by  the  Court 
Is,  as  a  matter  of  political  theory,  the  most 
desirable  general  rule  which  can  be  devised 
as  a  basis  for  the  make-up  of  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  a  typical  State,  I 
could  not  Join  In  the  fabrication  of  a  consti- 
tutional mandate  which  Imports  and  for- 
ever freezes  one  theory  of  poUtlCiil  thought 
Into  our  Constitution,  and  forever  denies 
to  every  State  .any  opportunity  for  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  Innovation  In  the  de- 
sign of  Its  democratic  Institutions,  so  as  to 
accommodate  within  a  system  of  representa- 
tive government  the  Interests  and  aspirations 
of  diverse  groups  of  people,  without  subject- 
ing any  group  or  class  to  absolute  domina- 
tion by  a  geographically  concentrated  or 
highly  organized  majority         .  . 

"I  do  not  know  enough  to  be  aware  ot  the 
great  variations  among  the  several  States 
In  their  historic  manner  of  distributing  leg- 
islative power — of  the  Governors'  Councils 
In  New  England,  of  the  broad  powers  of  Ini- 
tiative and  referendum  retained  in  some 
States  by  the  people,  of  the  legislative  power 
which  some  States  give  to  their  Governors, 
by  the  right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  of  the 
widely  autonomous  home  rule  which  many 
States  give  to  their  cities  The  Court  today 
declines  to  give  any  recognition  to  these 
considerations  and  countless  others  . 
Instead,  the  Court  says  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  can 
be  met  in  any  State  only  by  the  uncritical, 
simplistic  and  heavy-handed  application  of 
sixth-grade  arithmetic"  ituca.?  v  Colorado 
Gen  Amembly.  377  US  713,  747,  748.  749. 
750   (19641  1 

(1111  Administration  of  crtmirial  justice: 
By  rendering  applicable  to  the  States, 
through  their  absorption  Into  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  rif  Amendment  14  Amendment  4. 
the  sel'-lncrlmlnatlun  provision  In  Amend- 
ment 5,  and  the  right  to  counsel  guaranty 
of  Amendment  6.  the  Court  has  subjected 
state  administration  of  criminal  Ju.stlce  to 
the  same  rigid  standards  which  these  three 
constitutional  provisions  hitherto  Imposed 
upon  the  National  Government  .^s  a  con- 
sequence all  states  are  now  obligated  to  apply 
the  exi'Iusionary  rule  which  renders  inad- 
missible at  a  trial  evidence  obtained  In  vio- 
lation of  the  searches  ;ind  seizures  guarantee 
of  .Amendment  4  i  ytapp  v  Ohio.  367  US 
643  I  1961  I  I  Likewise  with  the  overruling 
of  Betts  V  Brady.  316  US  455  (1942(  bv 
Gldron  v  Wamwright.  37'2  US  335  (1963). 
the  states  lost  the  privilege  of  according  to 
defendants  the  protection  of  counsel  In  con- 
formity with  the  fair  trial  doctrine,  where- 
under  the  peculiar  clrcimstances  of  each 
case  determined   whether  counsel  was  ui  be 


afforded.  Today  counsel  Is  to  be  provided  In 
State  criminal  trials  in  conformity  with  the 
same  standards  which  federal  courts  must 
observe  consistently  with  the  requlremenu 
of  Amendment  6.  In  like  manner  states  must 
now  resolve  Issues  concerning  self-incrimi- 
nation by  application  of  rules  approximating 
those  employed  In  federal  courts. 

Recorded  in  opposition  to  this  federalizing 
trend,  as  manifested  In  the  area  of  state  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  Is  Justice 
Harlan.  On  the  advisability  of  subjecting 
states  to  rigid  conformance  with  the  searches 
and  seizures  guarantee  of  Amendment  4,  he 
has  commented  as  follows 

"Heretofore  there  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished line  of  demarcation  between  the  con- 
stitutional principles  governing  the  stand- 
ards for  state  searches  and  seizures  and  those 
controlling  federal  activity  of  this  kind.  Fed- 
eral searches  and  seizures  have  been  subject 
to  the  requirement  of  'reasonableness  con- 
tained In  the  Fourth  Amendment,  as  that  re- 
quirement has  been  elaborated  over  the  years 
in  federal  litigation.  State  searches  and 
seizures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
judged  ...  by  the  more  flexible  concept  of 
•fundamental'  fairness,  of  rights  'basic  to  a 
free  society',  embraced  In  the  Due  P'ocess 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  .... 
Today  this  distinction  In  constitutional 
principle  Is  abandoned.  Henceforth  state 
searches  and  seizures  are  to  be  Judged  by  the 
same  constitutional  standards  as  apply  in 
the  federal  system. 

"In  my  opinion  this  further  extension  of 
federal  power  over  state  criminal  cases 
Is  quite  uncalled  for  and  unwise    It  Is  un- 
called for  because  the  States  generally 

are  Increasingly  evidencing  concern  about 
Improving  their  own  criminal  procedures, 
and  because  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's requirements  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness stands  as  a  bulwark  against  serious 
local  shortcomings  In  this  field.  The  rule  Is 
unwise  because  the  States,  with  their  differ- 
ing law  enforcement  problems,  should  not 
be  put  In  a  constitutional  strait  Jacket,  and 
also  because  the  States  more  likely  than  not, 
win  be  placed  In  an  atmosphere  of  uncer- 
tainty since  this  Court's  decisions  In  the 
realm  of  search  and  seizure  are  hardly  nota- 
ble for  their  predictability"  iKer  v  CaJi- 
fornia.  374  US  23,  44-^5  (1963>;  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  367  US    643.680-81    i  1961  H  . 

On  the  Issue  of  establishing  uniform  pro- 
cedures to  be  observed  by  the  states  per- 
taining to  the  submission  to  Juries  of 
confessions  alleged  to  have  been  coerced, 
Justice  Black  expressed  the  following  ob- 
servation : 

'My  wide  difference  with  the  Court  Is  Its 
app.irent  holding  that  It  has  constitutional 
power  to  change  [state]  trial  procedures  be- 
cause of  Us  belief  that  they  are  not  fair 
There  Is  no  constitutional  provision  which 
gives  this  Court  any  such  lawmaking 
power  .  ,  I  think  that  the  [state  law  or 
procedure  I  .  .  should  not  be  held  Invalid 
by  this  Court  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
Court  can  improve  on  the  Constitution" 
(Jarkson  v  Dfnno.  378  US.  368.  407  408 
(1964)  ). 

(IV I  Obscenity  Although  only  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  have  been  recorded  as 
supporting  the  following  conclusion,  the 
Court,  in  Jicobeilu  v  O'l.o  378  US  184, 
192  195  (1964)  announced  th.it  the  test  for 
determining  whether  published  materials  are 
obscene,  as  originally  formulated  In  Roth  v 
United  States.  354  US  476  il957>.  Is  a  na- 
tionwide test  or  standartl,  .t-s  distinguished 
from  "the  standards  of  the  particular  local 
comnuinlty  from  which  the  I  obscenity]  case 
lu-ises"  .As  embellished  in  subsequent  hold- 
ings that  test  may  be  .stated  as  follows:  ".* 
St.ite  may  not  constitutionally  inhibit  the 
distribution  of  literary  material  as  obscene 
unless  (a)  the  dominant  theme  of  the  mate- 
rial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient 
Interest  In  sex;    tb)   the  material  Is  patently 
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offensive  because  It  affronts  [national]  con- 
temporary community  standards  relating  to 
the  description  or  representation  of  sexual 
matters,  and  (c)  the  material  Is  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  values  ....  The  "three 
elements  must  coalesce' '"  (Memoirs  v.  Afassa- 
chusetts.  383  U.S.  413,  418  (1966):  Redrup  v. 

New  York.  386  U.S.  (1967)). 

At  least  four  Justices  have  recorded  their 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Court,  In  review- 
ing obscenity  cases  on  appeal,  will  be  enabled 
to  exact  observance  throughout  all  areas  of 
the  nation  of  one.  single  standard  for  de- 
termining obscenity.  Excerpts  from  their  dis- 
senting opinions  are  hereinafter  set  forth. 

"Different  States  will  have  different  at- 
titudes toward  the  same  work  of  literature. 
The  same  book  which  Is  freely  read  In  one 
State  might  be  classed  as  obscene  In  an- 
other ....  No  overwhelming  danger  to  our 
freedom  to  experiment  and  to  gratify  our 
tastes  in  literature  Is  likely  to  result  from 
the  suppression  of  a  borderline  book  In  one 
of  the  States,  so  long  as  there  is  no  uniform 
nation-wide  suppression  of  the  book,  and  so 
long  as  other  States  are  free  to  experiment 
with  the  same  or  bolder  books"  (Justice 
Harlan,  dissenting  In  Roth  v.  United  States, 
op  clt.  pp.  505,  506). 

"There  Is  no  provable  "national  standard," 
and  perhajje  there  should  be  none.  At  all 
events,  this  Court  has  not  been  able  to 
enunciate  one,  and  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  local  courts  to  divine  one. 
It  Is  said  that  such  a  'community'  approach 
may  well  result  In  material  being  proscribed 
as  obscene  In  one  community  but  not  in 
another,  and,  in  all  probability  that  is  true. 
But  communities  throughout  the  Nation  are 
In  fact  diverse,  and  It  must  be  remembered 
that.  In  cases  such  as  this  one.  the  Court  IB 
confronted  with  the  task  of  reconciling  con- 
flicting rights  of  the  diverse  communities 
within  our  society  and  of  Individuals  (Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Clark,  dissent- 
ing In  Jacobellis  v.  Ohio,  op.  clt..  pp.  200- 
201). 

"Nothing  that  I  see  In  any  position 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  today 
and  nothing  that  has  been  said  In  previous 
opinions.  .  .  .  leaves  me  with  any  kind  of 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  'community 
standards'  referred  to  are  world-wide,  nation- 
wide, section-wide,  statewide,  country-wide, 
preclnct-wlde  or  townshlp-wlde.  But  If  some 
definite  areas  were  mentioned,  who  Is  ca- 
pable of  assessing  'community  standards'  in 
such  a  subject?  Could  one  expect  the  same 
application  of  standards  by  Jurors  In  Missis- 
sippi as  In  New  York  City,  In  Vermont  as  in 
California?  So  here  again  the  guilt  or  In- 
nocence of  a  defendant  charged  with  ob- 
scenity must  depend  In  the  final  analysis 
upon  the  personal  Judgment  and  attitudes 
of  particular  Individuals  and  the  place  where 
the  trial  Is  held"  (Justice  Black  dissenting 
In  Gimberg  v.  United  States  383  U.S.  463, 
479-480  (1966)  ). 

Whether  In  adjudicating  an  Issue  that  a 
specific  publication  Is  obscence,  the  Court 
can  continue  to  function  In  a  conventional 
manner  as  an  appellate  tribunal  presents  a 
serious  problem  In  terms  of  the  work  load 
Imposed  by  such  controversies.  As  was  noted 
In  the  motion  picture  censorship  cases,  the 
Court.  In  ruling  on  obscenity.  Is  confronted 
with  questions  of  fact  so  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined with  the  issue  of  constitutionality 
that  the  Court  Is  unable  to  exclude  the  for- 
mer from  consideration  of  the  latter,  and 
must  treat  each  obscenity  case  appealed  to 
It  almost  as  If  It  were  sui  generis  and  ac- 
cord It  a  broader  measure  of  review.  Justice 
Brennan  for  the  majority,  and  Justice  Har- 
lan, for  the  dessenters,  both  acknowledge 
this  difficulty.  Because  of  the  burden  im- 
posed, no  less  than  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Justice  Black  would  prefer  to  avoid 
the  problem  altogether.  Only  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  with  Justice  Clark  In  agreement,  en- 
tertains the  hope  that  obscenity  cases  may 


by  disposed  of  by  the  conventional  method 
of  appellate  review.  Their  respective  views 
are  set  forth  below. 

"'"We  are  told  that  the  determinations 
whether  a  particular  motion  plottire.  book, 
or  other  work  of  expression  Is  obscene  can  be 
treated  as  a  purely  factual  judgment  on 
which  a  Jury's  verdict  la  all  but  conclusive, 
or  that  In  any  event  the  decision  can  be  left 
eseenUally  to  state  and  lower  federal  courts, 
with  this  Court  exercising  only  a  limited  re- 
view such  as  that  needed  to  determine 
whether  the  ruling  below  Is  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence'.  The  suggestion  Is  appeal- 
ing, since  It  would  lift  from  our  shoulders  a 
difficult,  recurring  and  tinpleasant  task.  But 
we  cannot  accept  It.  Such  an  abnegation  of 
Judicial  supervision  In  this  field  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  uphold  the 
constitutional  guarantees.  .  . .  Hence  we  reaf- 
firm the  principle  that,  in  "obacenlty'  cases  as 
In  all  others  Involving  rights  derived  from  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free  expres- 
sion, this  Ootxrt  cannot  avoid  making  an  in- 
dependent constitutional  Judgment  on  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  to  whether  the  material 
Involved  Is  constitutionally  protected"  (Jtis- 
tlce  Brennan,  in  Jacobellis  v.  Ohio,  op.  cdt., 
pp.  187-188,  190). 

"Every  communication  has  an  Individuality 
and  "value"  of  Its  own.  The  suppression  of  a 
particular  writing  or  other  tangible  form  of 
expression  Is  therefore,  an  individual  matter, 
and  m  the  nature  of  things  every  such  ex- 
pression raises  an  Individual  constitutional 
problem.  In  which  a  reviewing  court  muat  de- 
termine for  Itself  whether  the  attacked  ex- 
pression Is  suppresslble  within  constitutional 
standards.  Since  these  standeu'ds  do  not  read- 
ily lend  themselves  to  generalized  definitions, 
the  constitutional  problem  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis becomes  one  of  particularized  Judgments 
which  appellate  courts  must  make  for  them- 
selves. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  reviewing  courts 
can  escape  the  responsibility  by  saying  that 
the  trier  of  facts,  be  It  a  Jviry  or  a  Judge,  has 
labelled  the  questioned  matter  as  "obscene", 
for  If  'obscenity'  Is  to  be  suppressed,  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  work  Is  of  that 
character  Involves  not  really  an  Issue  of  fact 
but  a  question  of  constitutional  judgment. 
...  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Court  can 
resolve  the  constitutional  problems  now  be- 
fore It  without  making  Its  own  Independent 
Judgment  upon  the  character  of  the  material 
up>on  which  these  convictions  are  based" 
(Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  and  concurring 
In  Roth  v.  United  States,  op.  clt.,  pp.  497,  498) 
'I  would  commit  the  enforcement  of  .  .  . 
[the  Roth  test  of  obscenity)  to  the  appro- 
priate state  and  federal  courts,  and  I  would 
accept  their  Judgments  made  pursuant  to 
the  Roth  rule,  limiting  myself  to  a  considera- 
tion only  of  whether  there  Is  sufficient  evi- 
dence In  the  record  upon  which  a  finding  of 
obscenity  could  be  made.  If  there  ts  no 
evidence  In  the  record  upon  which  such  a 
finding  could  be  made,  obviously  the  material 
involved  cannot  be  obscene.  .  .  .  But  since  a 
mere  modicum  of  evidence  may  satisfy  a  'no 
evidence"  standard,  I  am  unwilling  to  give 
the  Important  constitutional  right  of  free  ex- 
pression such  limited  protection.  However, 
protection  of  society's  right  to  maintain  Its 
moral  fiber  and  the  effective  administration 
of  Justice  require  that  this  Court  not  estab- 
lish Itself  as  an  ultimate  censor,  in  each 
case  reading  the  entire  record,  viewing  the 
accused  material,  and  making  an  Independ- 
ent de  novo  judgment  on  the  question  of 
obscenity"  (Chief  Justice  Warren,  with  Jus- 
tice Clark  Joining,  dissenting.  In  Jacobellis  v. 
Ohio,  op.  clt.,  p.  202) . 

".  .  .  This  Court  Is  about  the  most  Inap- 
propriate Supreme  Board  of  Censors  that 
could  be  found.  So  far  as  I  know,  Judges 
possess  no  special  expertise  providing  excep- 
tional competency  to  set  standards  and  to 
supervise  the  private  morals  of  the  Na- 
tion. .  .  .  We  are  told  that  the  only  way  we 


can  decide  whether  a  State  or  municipality 
can  constitutionally  bar  movies  Is  for  this 
Court  to  review  and  appraise  each  movie  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  Under  these  clrcimi- 
stances.  every  member  of  the  Court  must 
exercise  this  own  Judgment  as  to  how  bad  a 
picture  Is,  a  Judgment  which  Is  ultimately 
based  at  least  in  large  part  on  his  own  stand- 
ard of  what  Is  Immoral.  The  end  result  of 
such  decisions  seems  to  me  to  be  a  purely 
personal  determination  by  Individual  Jus- 
tices as  to  whether  a  particular  picture  viewed 
Is  too  bad  to  allow  It  to  be  seen  by  the 
public.  Such  an  individualized  determination 
cannot  be  guided  by  reasonably  fixed  and 
certain  standards.  Accordingly,  neither 
States  nor  moving  picture  makers  can  pos- 
sibly know  In  advance,  with  any  fair  degree 
of  certainty,  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  In 
the  field  of  movie  making  and  exhibiting. 
This  uncertainty  cannot  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  rule  of  law  which  our  Constitution 
envisages"  (Justice  Black,  concurring  In 
Kingsley  Pictures  Corp.  v.  Regents.  360  VS. 
684.  690-691  (1959)  ). 

"The  federal  Judiciary  Is  the  least  appro- 
priate branch  of  government  to  take  over 
censorship  responsibilities  by  deciding  what 
pictures  and  writings  people  throughout  the 
land  can  be  permitted  to  see  and  read.  When 
this  Court  makes  particularized  rules  on 
what  people  can  see  and  read,  It  determines 
what  policies  are  reasonable  and  right, 
thereby  performing  the  classical  function  of 
legislative  bodies  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  Accordingly,  I  wish  once  more  to  ex- 
press my  objections  to  saddling  this  Court 
with  the  Irksome  and  Inevitably  unpopular 
and  unwholesome  task  of  finally  deciding  by 
a  case-by-case,  slght-by-sight  personal  Judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  this  Court  what 
pornography  (whatever  that  means)  Is  too 
hard  core  for  people  to  see  or  read'"  Justice 
Black,  dissenting  In  Mishkin  v.  New  York, 
383  U.S.  502,  516-517  (1966)  ). 

(v)  Diminution  of  plenary  authority  over 
traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  deemed  to  have 
been  accorded  to  the  states  by  Amendment 
21;  Unmindful  of  the  original  Intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  Amendment  21  thereby  to 
return  to  the  states  an  "  'absolute  control'  of 
liquor  traffic",  the  Court,  In  Dept.  of  Revenue 
v.  James  Beam  Co.,  377  U.S.  341.  348  (1964), 
ruled  that  the  export-Import  clause  (art.  I 
i  10  cl.  2)  still  precludes  a  state  from  taxing 
Imported  Scotch  whiskey  while  It  remains 
"In  unbroken  [original]  packages  In  the 
hands  of  the  Importer  prior  to  [his]  resale 
or  use"  thereof.  Similarly,  In  Hostetter  v. 
Idlewild  Liquor  Corp..  377  U.S.  324,  338,  340, 
(1964)  New  York  was  prevented  from  termi- 
nating the  license  of  an  airport  dealer  who. 
under  the  sanction  of  federal  customs  laws, 
acquired  "taxfree  liquors  for  export  "  from 
out-of-state  sources  for  sale  exclusively  to 
airline  passengers,  with  delivery  deferred 
until  the  latter  arrive  at  foreign  destina- 
tions. In  dissenting  In  both  holdings.  Justice 
Black  stated  that  "It  seems  a  trifle  odd  that 
an  Amendment  adopted  in  1933  In  specific 
terms  to  meet  a  specific  twentieth -century 
problem  must  yield  to  a  provision  [com- 
merce clause,  art.  I  §  8  cl.  3  and  export- 
Import  clause]  written  In  1787  to  meet  a 
more  general,  afthough  no  less  Important 
problem  ".  These  holdings,  he  added  "make 
Inroads  upon  the  powers  given  the  States 
by  the  Twenty-first  Amendment". 

(vl)  Congressional  power  to  enforce  Four- 
teenth Amendment  (§5).'  Two  recently  de- 
cided cases  (United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S. 
745  (1966)  and  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384 
U.S.  641  (1966)  )  construing  this  power  have 
been  described  as  having  "potentially  revolu- 
tionary Implications  for  the  future  of  feder- 
alism" (George  R.  Pochner,  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Enforcement  and  Congressional 
Power  to  Abolish  the  States,  55  Calif.  L. 
Rev.  293  (1967)  ).  Whereas  prior  to  1966,  fed- 
eral intervention  to  enforce  Fourteenth 
Amendment    rights    was    conditioned    upon 
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•state  action"  contnbutini;  to  a  denial  there- 
of, and  accordingly,  did  not  extend,  and 
could  not  b«  Invoiced,  to  reach  Interference 
with  lnaividu:tl  rights  ntiribiitable  to  the 
behavior  of  other  individuals  acting  private- 
ly and  free  and  clear  of  any  Involvement 
with  state  or  local  officers,  the  Guctt  holding 
eliminated  "state  action"  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  the  execution  of  federal  legislation 
adopted  to  iniplenipnt  Amendment  kcviar- 
antees.  Among  the  issues  bef<jre  the  Court 
In  Guest  was  a  stipulation  in  an  Indictment 
charging  defendants  with  violating  18  USC 
241  by  conaplrlng  to  deprive  Negro  citizens 
of  their  right  to  equal  use  of  public,  state 
and  municipal,  facilities.  Read  literally  §  241 
is  not  limited  to  consplrucles  entailing  state 
participation,  but  imposes  penalties  on  two 
or  more  persons  wiio  tonspire  to  injure  or  in- 
timidate any  citizen  In  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  who  go  on 
disguise  In  the  highway  or  on  the  premises 
of  another  with  Intent  to  hinder  him  In  his 
exercise  of  .iny  rl^nt  this  secured  With  a 
view  to  hamnonlzlng  \  241  with  the  conven- 
tional "State  action"  requirement.  Justice 
Stewart,  In  speaking  for  the  C'>urt.  asserted 
that  proof  of  state  involvement  was  atTorded 
by  allegations  in  the  indictment  that  the 
defendants  had  caused  the  arrest  ijf  the  Ne- 
groes by  tendering  false  reports  to  pdlice  au- 
thorities that  the  Negroes  had  comnUtted 
criminal  acts  I  t/'i:£fii  Statff  v  Gu»<,'  op  clt  . 
pp.  756-7371. 

With  this  approach  nf>  less  than  six  Jus- 
tices disagreed.  In  une  uplnlun  written  by 
Justice  Brennan,  and  supported  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Douglas,  the  for- 
mer .asserted  that  5  241  could  be  enforced 
against  private  citizens  acting  Individually 
He  stated  that  he  could  find  'no  principle  of 
federalism  nor  word  of  the  Constitution  that 
denies  Congre.ss  power  to  determine  that  In 
order  adequately  to  protect  equal  utilization 
of  state  facilities,  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
punish  other  Individuals — not  state  officers 
themselves  and  not  acting  in  concert  with 
state  officers  .  .  "  i  V'liti'd  ^tatt's  v  Guest. 
op.  clt..  p.  784).  As  assessed  by  Justice  Bren- 
nan such  literal  enforcement,  of  s  241  would 
not  entail  an  exercise  of  authority  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution 

In  a  second  opinion,  with  which  Justices 
Black  and  Fortas  were  recorded  in  agree- 
ment. Justice  Clark  also  maintained  that 
the  specific  language  of  j  5  empowers  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  punishing  all  conspira- 
cies— with  or  without  state  action— that  In- 
terfere with  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights " 
I  United  States  v    Guest    op    clt  ,  p   762i 

On  their  face  these  latter  two  opinions  are 
distinguishable  in  that  Justice  Clark  viewed 
Congress  as  competent  under  5  5  to  enforce 
Amendment  14  rights  only  as  agmnst  private 
conspiracies  where.is  Ju.stlce  Brennan  deems 
that  enforcement  power  to  encomp;iss  the 
Imposition  of  restraints  upon  -.private  citizens 
acting  individually  In  a  legal  sense,  how- 
ever. It  is  believed  that  the  two  views  are 
not  susceptible  of  differentiation:  for  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  basis  for  distinguish- 
ing on  Cunstltutlonal  grounds  an  attack  on 
Amendment  14  rights  originating  with  a 
single  person  or  with  a  group  of  individuals 
acting  in  concert 

To  these  who  are  in  quest  of  an  exposition 
of  the  reasons  underlavlng  rejection  of  the 
contention  that  since  the  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  Amendn-.er.t  14  embrace  only  state 
violations  thereof  and  accordingly  that  an 
Individual  enjoys  a  right  to  protective  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  m  the  event  that  the  denial  of 
said  right  is  traceable  to  state  action,  the 
opinions  of  Justices  Brennan  and  Clark 
doubtless  will  prove  unsatisfactory  The  lat- 
ter did  not  embellish  their  conclusions  with 
any  explanation  of  the  mode  of  con.itltu- 
tlonal  derivation  of  the  expanded  Individ- 
ual   rights    which    they    deem    Congress    Is 


authorized  to  protect  via  Its  power  of  Im- 
plementation derived  from  }  6.  For  a  specu- 
lative analysis  of  the  ba^es  of  such  deriva- 
tion, embracing  an  extended  essay  In  ab- 
stract Juristic  theory,  one  must  have  re- 
co  iise  to  the  law  Journals  (Poehmer,  op. 
Clt  .  pp.  302-305;  Archibald  Cox  Constitu- 
tional Adjudication  and  the  Promotion  of 
Human  Bights.  80  Harv  L  Rev.  91,  110-119 
I  11)66  t  1 

Prior  to  deciding  KatzenbacH  v  Morgan, 
384  U3  641  (1960).  the  Court  In  Las'itter  v, 
Northhampton  Election  Bd  ,  360  U.  S  45 
I  1939 1,  sustained  as  consistent  with  tiie 
Equal  Protection  Clause  a  nondiscriminatory 
state  exaction  of  proof  of  literacy  In  English 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  Manifestly  de- 
ductible from  the  Import  of  the  earlier  hold- 
ing 18  the  conclusion  that  Puerto  Rican  citi- 
zens, who  are  disenfranchised  under  a  similar 
state  law  for  the  reason  that  they  are  lit- 
erate In  Spanish  but  not  In  English,  wmild 
not  be  exposed  to  discrimination  violative 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Notwith- 
standing the  latter  implication,  the  Court  In 
Katienba/h  v.  Morgan,  proceeded  to  sustain 
5  4<ei  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42 
use  la73  beii  which  prohibited  enforce- 
ment of  state  laws  exacting  proof  of  literacy 
in  English,  to  the  extent  of  withholding 
voting  rights  from  citizens  who  were  literate 
In  another  language  by  reason  of  having 
completed  six  years  of  education  In  an  Amer- 
ican   non-English    language   school 

Encompassed  within  the  latter  holding  are 
the  following  conclusions:  (1)  the  validity 
of  enforcement  legislation  enacted  by  Ci>n- 
gre,~.s  pursuant  to  S  5  of  Amendment  14  is  In 
no  way  dependent  upon  a  prior  Judicial  de- 
termination that  the  state  law  (  here  the  New 
York  literacy  test  lawi  or  state  activity  sub- 
sequently circumscribed  by  such  federal  en- 
actment Is  violative  of  that  Amendment:  (2i 
that  the  competence  of  Congress,  under  5  5, 
to  outlaw  state  activity  or  state  legislation 
not  previously  found  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  Court  lends  no  support  to  the  con- 
ver.se  proposition  that  §  5  empowers  Congress 
to  validate  as  consistent  with  Amendment 
14  state  legislation  or  conduct  hitherto  ju- 
dicially condemned  as  violative  thereof:  i3i 
that  the  si'ope  uf  the  implementing  author- 
ity vested  in  Congress  by  §  5  Is  as  broad  as 
the  power  expres>-ed  In  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  and  by  the  Implied  powers  doc- 
trine of  constitutional  Interpretation  enun- 
ciated in  McCulloch  v  Maryland.  4  Wheat 
316.  321  11819):  and  finally.  (4)  that  the 
Court  win  respect  as  reasonable  a  determina- 
tion of  a  coordinate  brunch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  that  dlsenfranchisement 
based  solely  upon  Illiteracy  in  English,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  another  language,  effects  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  and  will  not  rev\ew 
congressional  resolution  of  such  factors  as 
the  assessing  and  weighing  of  such  various 
considerations  as  "the  risk  or  pervasiveness 
of  the  discrimination  in  governmental  serv- 
ices, the  effectiveness  of  eliminating  state 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  evil,  the  adequacy  or 
availability  of  alternative  remedies,  and  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  state  inter- 
ests that  would  be  effected  by  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  English  literacy  test  requirements 
aa  applied  to  residents  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  Puerto  Rican 
school"  t  Katzenbach  v  Morgan,  op  clt.,  p 
653,  emphasLs  supplied).  Having  elected  not 
to  require  evidence  that  Congress  In  fact  had 
balanced  these  enumerated  factors,  the  Court 
thus  saddled  upon  the  litigant  contesting  the 
validity  of  this  congressional  enactment  the 
entire  burden  of  pr:'vlng  the  contrary  of 
what  the  Court  had  presumed:  specifically. 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  legislative 
determination. 

As  to  the  significance  of  these  two  de- 
cisions in  terms  of  the  quantum  of  p<.>wer 
that  might  become  exercisable  by  the  Na- 
tional  Government   by   way   of  a   deductiofi 


therefrom,  the  following  estimate  of  one 
commentator  is  set  forth.  This  writer  em- 
phasizes, however,  that  there  is  no  Immedi- 
ate Ukellliood  that  Congress  would  venture 
to  rely  upon  these  two  precedents  as  a  Jus- 
tification for  elTectuatlng  any  of  the  drasuc 
alterations  of  our  federal  system  embraced 
within  his  appraisal 

"Any  reasonable  reading  of  the  I  Morgan] 
opinion  leads  at  least  to  this  result:  Con- 
gress can  displace  any  state  regula'lon  which 
utilizes  ,1  distinction  between  classes  of  peo- 
ple by  making  a  reasonable  Judgment  that 
the  distinction  is  an  invidious  discrimina- 
tion .  .  Hence  it  appears  that  Congress 
need  only  make  reasonable  Judgments  th:i*. 
specified  state  practices  work  an  Invidious 
discrimination  or  deny  due  proce.-.s  to  sup- 
port its  action  In  displacing  and  superseding 
those  state  practices 

".  .  .  In  any  area  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  applied  the  equal  protection  or 
due  process  clause  against  actions  taken  by 
the  states.  Congress  ran  nationalize  enforce- 
ment of  Individual  rights  All  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  vote  which  Congre.'js  reasonably 
finds  to  be  Invidious  can  be  removed  The  ar 
tlons  which  a  state  may  t.ike  with  respect 
to  criminal  defendants  |such  as,  .  .  .1  cruel 
and  unjust  punishment  |or|  Involuntary 
confessions  .  ,  may  be  subjected.  In  a  large 
measure,  to  Congress's  Jurisdiction  Con- 
gress may  regulate,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
state's  educational  system.  Its  provision  of 
recreational  facilities,  and  the  scope  of  au- 
thority accorded  to  law  enforcement  officers 
Moreover,  Congress  can  declare  those  clauses 
applicable  In  areas  of  state  practice  which 
the  Court  has  not  yet  considered  and  even 
In  situations  where  they  have  been  held  In- 
applicable Tliese  powers  are  limited  only  by 
'he  requirement  that  Congress  must  make  a 
reasonable  Judgment  that  the  state  practices 
Involved  violated  the  due  process  or  equal 
protection  cliiuse  .  The  greatest  Increase 

In  federal  power  would  come  through  the  due 
proce.ss  clause  since  It  Incorporates  much  of 
the  Bin  of  Rights  For  ."n  Indication  that 
Congress  can  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
first  nine  amendments  agaln.u  the  sutes 
through  the  exercise  of  its  enforcement 
power,  see  Monroe  v.  Pape.  365  U  S.  167 
(1961)  ,  .  ,  (sustaining  a  federal  civil  cause 
of  action  against  municipal  officers  for  an 
unreasonable  search   and  seizure) 

"The  ,  .  ,  Guest  .  .  .  decision  .  .  .  removes 
all  limitations  upon  the  groups  or  persons 
to  which  enforcement  legislation  can  be  ap- 
plied, given  the  finding  that  a  constitutional 
right  Is  Involved  The  .  .  Morgan  .  .  .  deci- 
sion .  .  allows  Congre.'s  the  power  to  make 
reasonable  specifications  of  the  rights  defined 
generally  by  the  equal  protection  and  due 
process  clauses.  When  thoee  two  expansions 
of  federal  legislative  power  are  con.-ldered 
together,  congressional  authority  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  I?;  extended  further 
than  might  appear  from  *helr  sep:irate  con- 
sideration. These  increased  powers,  because 
of  their  complementiirv  nature,  are  cumula- 
tive Thus,  in  reliance  uptin  Morgan.  Coneres* 
can  formulate  a  reasonable  Judement  that 
specified  state  actlvUie.s  contravene  either 
the  due  process  or  the  equal  protection 
clause  Then.  In  reliance  upon  Guest.  It  can 
prohibit  both  state3  and  private  groups  or 
Individuals,  from  committing  these  acts. 
Furthermore,  Cingre?s  could  make  a  reason- 
able determination  that  an  existing  state  of 
affairs  is  contrary  to  the  requlrement.s  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  and  then  consistent 
with  the  McCullocfi  test  which  Morgan  ap- 
plied to  Congress's  enforcement  nowers.  re- 
quire that  states  or  individuals  take  specific, 
affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  situation  If 
the  affirmative  action  so  required  by  Con- 
gress Is  reasonably  adapted  to  the  correction 
of  the  situation  which  Congress  has  rea- 
sonably found  to  violate  the  equal  protection 
or  due  proceee  clause,  the  re<iulrement  is  ft 
\alld     exercise    of     Congress's    enforcement 


powers,  unless  the  means  chosen  violate  some 
express  llmlUition  upon  these  powers.  .  .  . 

•■  .  Congress  could  require,  for  example, 
that  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure 
be  used  In  lUl  '■tate  courts  by  making  a  rea- 
Bon.ible  Judgment  that  this  was  necessary 
to  enforce  the  due  process  clause  Congress 
could,  by  making  a  similar  determination, 
supplant  all  state  and  penal  codes.  To  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause,  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  could  be  used  to  replace 
their  sta'vC  couniei parts.  Reflection  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that,  under  these  expanded 
fourteenth  amendment  powers.  Congress 
could,  for  all  practlCiU  purposes,  abolish  the 
states"  (Poehner,  op.  clt,  pp.  311,  312,  315). 

lei  Undesirable  consequences  attributable 
to  inability  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
attain  consensus  either  in  concurrence  uith, 
or  m  dissent  trcm.  the  rulings  of  the  Court: 
On  August  23.  1958  the  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices  at  Pasadena.  California  ap- 
proved the  following  statement  contained  in 
the  Report  of  its  C(3inmlttee  on  Federal-State 
Relationships: 

"We  find  that  in  constitutional  cases 
unanimous  decisions  are  comjxirative  rarities 
and  that  niultiple  opinions,  concurring  or 
dissenting,  are  common  occurrences.  We  find 
next  thai  divisions  in  result  on  a  5  to  4  basis 
are  quite  frequent.  We  find  further  that  on 
some  (x-c:u«lons  a  majority  of  the  Court  can- 
not be  mustered  m  support  of  any  one  opin- 
ion and  that  the  result  of  a  given  case  may 
come  from  divergent  views  of  individual 
Justices  who  happen  to  write  on  one  out- 
come or  the  other  of  the  case  before  the 
Court"  iHarv.  L.  Sch.  Rec.  October  23,  1958, 
p. 6). 

Inasmuch  as  no  discernible  abatement  In 
the  writing  of  multiple  opinions  on  the  part 
of  the  Justices  has  t)een  recorded  during  the 
la.n  15  years,  it  is  believed  that  the  follow- 
ing assessment,  vritten  In  1954,  of  the  ill 
effects  produced  by  the  inability  of  members 
of  the  Court  to  agree  either  in  concurrence 
or  m  dissent,  has  retained  its  pertinence. 

"Although  perforce  a  majority  of  the  Court 
votes  as  a  unit  to  decide  a  case  one  way  or 
another,  the  several  members  have  so  many 
times  arrived  at  decisions  by  different  modes 
of  reasoning,  have  each  criticized  the  modes 
employed  by  tlie  others  that  the  concept  of 
the  'oneness'  of  the  Court  has  been  largely 
destroyed.  In  one  way  or  another  many  of 
the  individual  Justices  have  Joined  In  de- 
bunking what  Federal  Circuit  Judge  Jerome 
Prank  has  called  The  Cult  of  the  Robe",  to 
the  end  of  revealing  not  only  that  the  Court 
as  a  whole  Is  a  power  group  rather  than  the 
dedicated  instrument  of  the  law,  but  also 
that  individual  Justices  are  themselves  com- 
petitoi-s  for  power  and  for  the  individual 
prestige  of  determining  the  course  of  legal 
rationalization.  .  .  . 

"The  new  Justices  .  .  .  accepted  the  earlier 
heresy  that  the  Court  was  something  more 
than  a  passive  mouthpiece  of  the  law,  that  It 
Was  one  of  the  several  governmental  Insti- 
tutions moulding  public  policy.  This  accept- 
ance meant  that  neither  the  Justices  them- 
selves nor  those  who  agreed  with  them  on 
this  point  had  the  reverence  for  the  Court 
that  had  been  inspired  by  the  concept  of 
the  Court  as  virtually  the  instrument  of  a 
higher  power.  The  new  Justices  were  also 
committed  to  the  position  that  their  con- 
servative predecessors  had  exercised  too  much 
power  m  curbing  legislation  regelating  the 
exercise  of  property  rights.  They  deemed  it 
necessary  to  overrule  a  number  of  restrictive 
decisions  of  recent  decades  to  clear  the  con- 
stitutional highway  for  a  socially  desirable 
regulatory  program,  apparently  assuming  at 
first  that  once  the  highway  had  been  cleared. 
It  would  be  possible  to  rationalize  new  out- 
lines for  the  constitutional  system  without 
difficulty. 

"The  difficulty  proved  greater  than  had 
been  assumed.  .  .  .  They  splintered  In  all 
directions  In  a  riot  of  legal  diversity.  .  .  . 


"All  this  Is  not  to  Imply  that  Justices 
must  initially  agree  on  the  handling  of  cases 
or  must  ever  reach  full  agreement  as  to  all  of 
them.  No  such  agreement  is  to  be  expected 
or  even  desired.  The  point  Is  more  subtle  than 
that.  Even  If  the  Court  can  no  longer  per- 
suade an  Intelligent  and  critical  public  that 
It  Is  but  the  passive  Instrument  of  the  law, 
making  use  of  the  Intelligence  but  not  the 
wills  and  preferences  of  individual  Justices, 
something  pointing  In  that  direction  may  be 
demanded  of  It, .  . . 

"The  nine  [Justices]  are  expected  to  func- 
tion as  a  Court,  and  not  as  an  aggregation 
of  prima  donnas.  They  are  expected  not 
necessarily  to  agree,  but  to  strive  for  agree- 
ment. As  Justices  they  are  expected  to  con- 
centrate on  the  maximum  of  agreement  to  be 
be  reached,  and  not  magnify  their  strife  in 
public.  .  .  .  They  have  a  high  function  to 
perform,  but  for  the  most  part  it  Is  an  In- 
stitutional rather  than  an  individual 
function.  .  .  . 

"The  Supreme  Court  ...  Is  needed  .  .  . 
for  the  task  of  synthesis.  The  nine  Justices 
have  a  task  uniformly  their  own.  They  <^nnot 
and  should  not  attempt  to  play  all  the  in- 
struments in  the  band.  They  take  over  where 
all  other  performers  leave  off.  Through 
counsel  appearing  before  them  and  the  briefs 
presented,  they  need  to  have  their  minds  fed 
from  all  possible  streams  or  relevant  thought, 

"But  their  responsibility  Is  that  of 
weighing,  of  assessment,  and  of  synthesis. 
We  .  .  .  are  having  serious  difficulty  getting 
Judicious  weighing  and  adequate  synthesis 
from  Justices  who  conceive  it  their  duty  to 
discuss  individually  the  multitude  of  Intri- 
cate problems  Involved  in  each  of  the  areas 
under  discussion  .  .  ,  .  While  there  Is  pre- 
sumably no  possibility  of  returning  Justices 
to  their  earlier  stattis  as  a  kind  of  high 
priesthood  of  the  law,  there  were  desirable 
elements  In  that  status.  Not  only  did  it  bring 
public  respect  to  the  Court;  It  also  impressed 
upon  the  Justices  the  propriety  of  acting 
toward  each  other,  and  indeed  toward  them- 
selves, with  mutual  respect  and  deference. 
This  quality  Is  badly  needed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  today  .... 

".  .  .  We  may  well  ask  that  the  Justices  for- 
bear In  face  of  temptation  to  use  the  Court 
as  a  forum  for  display  of  personal  learning 
and  personal  opinions,  choosing  instead  to 
limit  dissenting  and  concurring  opinions  to 
unusual  circumstances.  We  may  ask,  in 
other  words,  that  the  nine  Justices  give  us 
the  very  best  they  can  provide  In  the  way 
of  synthesis  on  legal  problems,  leaving  to 
others  the  task  of  educating  us  In  the  variety 
of  possible  approaches  to  legal  problems" 
(Carl  Brent  Swisher.  The  Supreme  Court — 
Need  for  Re-Evaluatlon,  40  "Va.  L.  Rev.  837, 
844.  845,  846,  847,  848,  849,  850-851   (1954)) 

(f)  Judicial  supremacy  attained  through 
judicial  review 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In 
Cooper  V.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1,  18  (1958)  con- 
stitutional historians  had  observed  that  not- 
withstanding its  arrogatlon.  In  1803,  In  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison  of  the  function  of  judicial 
review,  the  Court  had  cautiously  refrained, 
not  only  In  that  precedent,  but  also  In  those 
which  were  recorded  prior  to  1958,  from  ever 
acknowledging  that  It  thereby  had  attained 
a  position  of  preeminence  over  that  of  the 
other  two  Departments  In  construing  the 
Constitution  and  In  determining  what  it 
sanctions  and  disallows.  Casting  aside  previ- 
ously observed  restraint,  the  Court  In  Cooper 
V.  Aaron  openly  proclaimed  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  Is  synonymous  with 
Interpretations  thereof  contained  in  Its 
decisions  and  that  the  latter  are  embraced 
within  the  coverage  of  the  principle  of  Na- 
tional Supremacy  (art.  VT). 

"The  decision  [Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  U.S.  483  (1954)]  declared  the  basic 
principles  that  the  federal  judiciary  is  su- 
preme in  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  the 
Constitution,  and   that  principle   has  ever 


been  respected  by  the  Court  and  the  Country 
as  a  permanent  and  indispensable  feature  of 
our  constitutional  system.  It  follows  that  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
in  the  Brown  case  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  Art.  "VI  of  the  Constitution  makes 
it  of  binding  effect  on  the  States  'any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding'"  [Cooper  v. 
Aaron,  op.  clt.,  p.  18,  emphasis  supplied). 

2.  The  case  for  judicial  restraint:  Whether 
advocacy  of  the  case  for  judicial  restraint 
at  this  late  date  is  timely  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  one  commentator.  "For  all  the 
talk  about  judicial  restraint  and  what  Jus- 
tices shouldn't  do,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
in  wliich  Justices  emphatically  are  doing. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  use  telling  judges  what  they 
can't  do.  They  have  already  done  it.  And 
for  all  the  battles  fought  and  enemies  made, 
they  have  been  successful.  These  cases  prove 
two  things.  First  much  of  the  discussion  of 
judicial  modesty  has  become  academic  and 
second,  the  Court  itself  has  rejected  niuch  of 
the  academic  discussion"  (Shapiro,  op.  clt., 
p. 552), 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  judicial  restraint  ap- 
pears well  founded  enough  to  merit  restate- 
ment. Militating  in  favor  of  a  restrained 
exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial  review  are 
two  fundamental  considerations:  first,  the 
absence  of  any  express  mandate  which  war- 
rants arrogation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  via 
judicial  review,  of  any  share  in  the  policy- 
making process,  and  two,  the  absence  of  any 
especial  competence  which  qualifies  the  Jus- 
tices for  the  latter  assignment.  As  a  non- 
elected  and  accordingly,  the  least  represent- 
ative, and  also  as  the  least  powerful  branch, 
of  the  National  Government,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  believed  obligated  to  tread  warily; 
for  every  exercise  on  its  part  of  the  function 
of  judicial  review  is  vulnerable  to  challenge 
as  without  sanction  and  as  an  undemocratic 
act.  Equally  persuasive  as  a  justification  for 
practicing  restraint  is  the  prospect  that  in- 
sofar as  its  exercise  of  judicial  review  em- 
broils it  in  any  protracted  controversy  with 
the  political  departments,  the  Court,  for 
want  of  the  aforementioned  legal  and  polit- 
ical resources,  is  least  likely  to  emerge  as  the 
victor.  All  that  the  Court  can  rely  upon  for 
sustenance  is  the  tacit  approval  or  tolerance 
of  the  public  and  even  the  latter  asset  can 
never  be  precisely  measured  by  recourse  to 
anything  resembling  a  referendum. 

Yet  the  Court  risks  the  forfeiture  of  even 
this  intangible  popular  support  by  the  very 
act  of  Intervening  in  the  policy-making 
process,  for  that  support  or  popular  approval 
is  said  to  rest  upon  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  presumption  that  the  Court  always 
functions  as  an  Impartial  arbiter  in  Its  dis- 
position of  litigious  controversies.  By  sub- 
stituting Its  will  for  that  of  the  political 
branches  when,  through  an  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial review,  it  overrides  as  unconstitutional 
an  act  of  the  Congress,  the  Court  tends  to 
undermine  popular  faith  In  Its  Impartiality. 
Indeed,  popular  suspicion  on  this  score  is 
all  the  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  event  that 
the  Justices  are  unable  to  preserve  unanimity 
on  the  occasion  of  such  ruling  of  unconstitu- 
tionality. Indeed,  it  Is  estimated  that  noth- 
ing is  better  calculated  to  encourage  popular 
belief  that  the  Justices  have  forsaken  Im- 
partiality for  their  Individual  predilections 
than  the  divislveness  and  discord  manifested 
so  frequently  of  late  in  rulings  attended  by 
multiple  conctirring  and  dissenting  opinions. 
"Paradoxically,  then,  the  more  the  Court 
exercises  its  most  political  power",  namely, 
judicial  review,  "the  less  power  It  will  have 
because  its  only  real  power  Is  the  prestige 
conveyed  by  the  popular  myth  about  its  Im- 
partiality" (Shapiro,  op.  clt.,  p.  535;  Learned 
Hand.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  pp.  71-73  (1958)). 

On  still  another  ground  Is  the  Court's 
propensity  to  engage  In  policy-making  via 
judicial  review  vulnerable  to  condemnation; 
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namely,  that  the  Court  Is  possessed  of  no 
competence  superior  to  that  of  the  political 
departments  such  as  might  support  its  claim 
of  entitlement  to  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policy.  Eyen  if  ihe  Court  were  to  limit 
its  intrusion  Into  the  latter  area  to  those 
Instances  in  which  there  has  been  an  alleged 
default  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  doubts  would 
still  persist  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Court 
to  make  even  the  latter  determination  Just 
how  does  a  body  of  Judicial  officers  whose  In- 
cumbency Is  not  the  result  of  any  popular 
mandate,  and  who  are  precluded  by  the 
standards  of  permissible  behavior  applicable 
to  their  p>08ts  for  maintaining  direct  con- 
tacts with  the  electorate  or  in  Indulging  in 
public  opinion  sampling,  acquiring  an  ex- 
pertise stirpasslng  that  accruing  to  members 
of  the  political  departments  for  purposes  of 
ascertaining  what  the  public  wants  and  how 
urgent  is  the  popular  demand  for  corrective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment? 

Tliere  Is  certainly  little  reason  to  believe 
that  documented  appeal  briefs  and  argu- 
ments complementing  the  former  tendered 
by  counsel  will  provide  the  Court  with  more 
accurate  estimates  of  popular  will  and  popu- 
lar needs  than  is  acquired  by  Incumbents  of 
the  political  departments  who  periodically 
must  stand  for  re-election  On  the  basis  of 
experience  It  would  appear  that  the  Court 
would  be  warranted  In  respecting  as  sound 
and  acctirate,  in  terms  of  the  measurement 
of  popular  aspirations,  the  Inaction  of  elect- 
ed representatives  who.  by  miscalculation  of 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  otherwise 
would  Invite  defeat  at  the  polls 

What  the  Court  may  misinterpret  as  a  de- 
fault on  the  part  of  elected  representatives 
may  be  deliberate  Inaction  by  the  latter 
borne  of  a  conviction  that  although  a  need 
for  relief  by  way  oi  governmental  interven- 
tion Is  discernible,  their  constituents  thu.s 
far  have  manifested  a  total  unawareness  of 
such  need.  Another  factor  contributing  to 
Inaction  by  elected  representatives  may  be 
a  well  founded  inability  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  a  policy  calculated  to  solve  a 
problem  which  Is  acknowledged  to  exist  and 
to  be  ripe  for  settlement  Such  inability  to 
reach  accord  frequently  may  reflect  accurate- 
ly comparable  divisions  of  opinion  among 
the  electorate.  Yet  a  Court  which,  for  want 
of  competence  to  make  a  correct  assessment 
of  the  causes  of  such  inaction,  is  tempted 
to  intervene  with  a  solution  of  Its  own  may 
encounter  popular  resistance  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  preclude  for  a  long  time  to  come 
an  effective  Implementation  of  Its  ruling 
"with  all  due  speed"  In  short,  the  Court,  by 
eschewing  policy  formulation  for  adjudica- 
tion, exposes  Itself  to  the  prospect  of 
Jeopardizing  Its  especial  competence  to  dis- 
charge the  latter  "In  a  political  system  built 
on  the  balance  and  clash  of  power,  the 
Court's  principal  power.  Its  reputation  as  the 
impartial  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  tends 
to  be  undermined  precisely  at  the  point  It 
begins  to  enforce  Its  particular  and  neces- 
sarily partial  vision  of  the  Constitution" 
(Shapiro,  op.  clt  ,  p  53S) 

Finally.  Judicial  restraint  may  be  defend- 
ed on  the  ground  that  "the  Court  has  no 
right  to  decide.  Not  that  the  Court  has  no 
right  to  decide  this  way  or  that,  to  support 
thlB  theory  or  that,  this  Interest  or  the  other, 
but  that  the  Court  Is  an  improper  agency  for 
making  any  decision  .  No  court  has  the 
competence,  or  the  Jurisdiction  to  weigh 
evidence  which  Is  'sociological'  rather  than 
legal  in  character.  The  impact  of  school 
segregation  upon  the  psycholo^  of  Negro 
children,  upon  the  crime  rate,  upon  the 
health  of  the  economy,  these  are  political 
mattera.  not  legal  ones,  and  are  properly  the 
bualneM  of  legislators,  not  Judges  Similar- 
ly, the  proper  method  for  apportioning  state 
legislaturea.  so  as  fairly  to  represent  all  social 
strata  and  groups,  is  a  matter  not  of  legal 
right  and  wrong   (and  so  within  the  com- 


petence of  courts)  but  of  b»:,inc;ug  interests 
;trid  compromising  disagreements  i  In  short, 
the  business  of  the  political  branches)" 
(Thomas  J  Bennett  and  Quentln  L  Quade 
The  Court  as  Legislator  A  Crucial  Symp- 
tom, 10  St    Lx)Uls  C  L  J    92,  96  t  191)5  (  ) 

Widely  acknowledged  <is  a  superb  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  JudlcLU  restraint  is  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  concurring  opinion 
written  by  the  late  Justice  Frankfurter 

"Even  where  the  s<x^lal  undeslr.iblllty  of  a 
law  m,iy  be  convincingly  urged.  Invalidation 
of  the  law  by  a  court  debllualea  popular 
democratic  government  Most  laws  dealing 
with  economic  and  social  problems  are  mat- 
ters of  trial  and  error  That  which  before 
trial  appears  to  be  demonstrably  bad  may 
belie  prophecy  in  actual  operation  It  may 
not  prove  good,  but  it  may  prove  Innrx-uous 
Out  even  If  a  law  is  found  wanting  im  trial. 
11  is  better  that  Its  defects  should  be  demon- 
strrttsd  and  removed  than  that  the  law 
should  be  aborted  by  Judicial  flat  Such  an 
iissertlon  of  Judicial  power  deflects  respon- 
sibility from  those  on  whom  In  a  democratic 
society    It    ultimately    rests — the    people 

"But  there  Is  reason  for  Judicial  restraint 
In  matters  of  p:)llcv  deeper  than  the  value  of 
experiment     it   Is   founded  on   a   recognition 
of  the  gulf  of  difference  t>etween  sustaining 
and  nullifying  legislation    This  difference  Is 
theoretical  in  that  the  function  of  legislat- 
ing   Is    for    legislature   who   have   also   taken 
oaths  to  support  the  Constitution,  while  the 
function  of  courts,  when  leglsl  itlon  is  chal- 
lenged, is  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  legis- 
lature has  exercised  an  allowable  Judgment, 
and    not    U>    exercise    their    own    Judgment 
whether  a   policy   is  within   or   without  'the 
v.-igue    contours'    of    due    proces.s     Theory    Is 
reinforced  by  the  notorious  fact  that  lawyers 
predominate    In     American     legislatures     In 
practice   also   the   difference   Is   wide    In   the 
day-to-day   working   of   our   democracy   it    Is 
vital  that  the  power  of  the  non-democratic 
organ  of  our  Government  be  exercised  with 
rigorous   self-restraint    Because    the   powers 
exercised  by  this  Court  are  Inherently  oligar- 
chic, Jefferson  all  of  his  life  thought  of  the 
Court  as  'an  irresponsible  body'  and  'Inde- 
pendent of   the   nation   itself    The  Court   is 
not  saved   from  being  oligarchic   because  it 
professes   to   act   In   the  service   of   humane 
ends    As  history  amply  proves,  the  Judiciary 
Is  prone  to  misconceive  the  public  good  by 
confounding  private  notions  with  constitu- 
tional   requirements,    and    such    mlsconcep- 
tlor\s  are  not  subject  u-<  legltlm.ite  displace- 
ment  by   the   will   of   the   people   except   at 
too   slow   a   pace.   Judges   appointed   for   life 
whose    decl-slons    run    counter    to    prevailing 
opinion   cannot   be   voted   out  of   office   and 
supplanted  by  men  of  views  more  consonant 
with  It   They  are  even  farther  removed  from 
democratic  pressures  by  the  fact  that  their 
dellt>eratliins   .^re    In   .secret    and    remain   be- 
yond   disclosure,    either    by    periodic    reports 
or    by   such    a    modern    device   for   securing 
responsibility  to  the  electorate  as  the  'press 
conference'    But   a  demcx^racy  need   not  rely 
on  the  courts  to  save  It  from  Its  own  un- 
wisdom   If  It  Is  alert  .  .  .  unwise  or  unfair 
legislation  can  readily  be  removed  from  the 
statute  books   . 

"Because  the  Court  Is  without  power  to 
shape  measures  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  society  but  merely  has  the  power  of  nega- 
tion over  measures  shaped  by  others,  the 
Indispensable  Judicial  requisite  Is  Intellectual 
humility,  and  such  humility  presupposes 
complete  disinterestedness  And  so.  In  the 
end,  It  Is  right  that  the  Court  should  be  In- 
different to  public  temper  and  popular 
wishes  .  Courts  can  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibility In  a  democratic  society  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  succeed  In  shaping  their 
Judgments  by  rational  standards,  and  ra- 
tional standards  are  both  Impersonal  and 
communicable.  Matters  of  policy,  however, 
are  by  definition  matters  which  demand  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  of  value,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  conflicting  values  are  largely  im- 


ponderable Assessment  of  their  competing 
worth  involves  differences  of  feeling;  It  Is 
also  an  exercise  in  prophecy.  Obviously,  the 
proi.x"r  forum  for  mediating  a  clash  of  feel- 
ings and  rendering  a  prophetic  Judgment  U 
the  b<xly  chosen  for  those  purposes  by  the 
people  Its  functions  can  be  assumed  by  this 
Court  only  in  disregard  of  the  historic  lunlu 
of  the  Constitution"  lAf  of  L.  v.  American 
Sash  Co  .  335  US.  538,  553,  555-556.  557 
I  1949)  I . 

!V  Statistics  on  recent  eicTcse  of  judicial 
review 
During  the  Interval,  1937  to  1959  Inclusive, 
a  total  of  six  federal  enactments  were  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
However,  within  the  last  four  years  and  five 
months  the  Court  has  voided  a  total  of  eight 
congressional  statutes.  Thus  the  record  for 
the  most  recent  Interval,  1963-June  1,  1967, 
fxceeds  the  number  of  federal  laws  held  In- 
valid during  the  preceding  interval  which 
spans  all  told,  twenty-two  years.  The  statutes 
embraced  within  these  two  periods  are  de- 
scribed below. 

1937-19S7     ACTS     HELD     UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

1  66  Act  of  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1040): 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  section  301(f).  prohibiting  the  refusal 
to  permit  entry  or  inspection  of  premises  by 
federal  officers  held  void  for  vagueness  and 
as  violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  (United  States  v.  Cardiff, 
344  US    174  (  December  8.  1952 ) . ) 

2  67  Act  of  June  30,  1938  ( 52  Stat.  1251 1 : 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  section  2(f).  establish- 
ing a  presumption  of  guilt  based  on  a  prior 
conviction  and  present  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm, held  to  violate  the  test  of  due  process 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  (Tot  v.  United 
States.  319  U.S.  463  (June  7,  1943).) 

3  68.  Act  of  October  14,  1940  (54  SUt.  1169, 
sec  401  (g)  ) ;  as  amended  by  Act  of  January 
20.  1944  (58  Stat.  4.  sec.  1):  Provision  of 
Aliens  and  Nationality  Code  (8  U.S.C.  1481 
(a)  (8)  ),  derived  from  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  that  citizenship  shall  b« 
Ifwt  upon  conviction  by  court  martial  and 
dishonorable  discharge  for  deserting  the 
armed  services  In  time  of  war.  held  invalid 
as  Imposing  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
b.irred  by  the  Eighth  Amendment  and  not 
authorized  by  the  war  powers  conferred  by 
Article  I,  section  8,  clauses  11  to  14.  (Trop  v. 
Duller,  356  U.S.  86  (March  31.  1958).) 

4.  69  Act  of  November  15,  1943  (57  Stat. 
450)  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act 
of  1943,  section  304,  providing  that  no  salary 
should  be  paid  to  certain  named  federal  em- 
ployees out  of  moneys  appropriated,  held  to 
violate  Article  I,  section  9,  clause  3,  forbid- 
ding enactment  of  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law.  (United  States  v.  Lovett,  328 
U  S   303   (June  3.  1946)  .) 

5  70  Act  of  May  5,  1950  (64  Stat.  107): 
Article  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  subjecting  civilian  ex-serviceman  to 
court  martial  for  crime  committed  while  in 
military  service  held  to  violate  Article  HI. 
section  2  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments. (Toth  t'.  Quarles,  350  U.S.  11  (No- 
vember 7,  1955 ).) 

6.  71.  Act  of  May  5.  1950  (64  Stat.  107): 
Insofar  as  Article  2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  subjects  civilian  de- 
pendenta  accompanying  members  of  the 
armed  forces  overseas  In  time  of  peace  to 
trial,  in  capital  cases,  by  court  martial.  It  U 
violative  of  Article  III,  section  2,  and  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments.  (Reld  r 
Covert,  354  U.S.   1    (June  10,  1957).) 

Insofar  as  the  aforementioned  provision  1» 
Invoked  In  time  of  peace  for  the  trial  of  non- 
capital offenses  committed  on  land  base* 
overseas  by  employees  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  not  been  inducted  or  who  have 
not  volunurlly  enlisted  therein,  it  U  vlols- 
tlve  of  the  Sixth  Amendment.  (McElroy  t. 
United  States.  361  U.S.  281  (January  18, 
I960).) 
Insofar  as  the  aforementioned  provision  1» 
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Invoked  In  time  of  peace  for  the  trial  of  non- 
capital offenses  committed  by  civilian  de- 
pendents accompanying  members  of  the 
armed  forces  overseas,  it  Is  violative  of  Ar- 
ticle HI,  section  2,  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendments.  (Klnsella  v.  United  States,  361 
U.S.  234   (January  18,  I960).)  _ 

Insofar  as  the  aforementioned  provision 
is  Invoked  In  time  of  peace  for  the  trial  of  a 
capital  offense  committed  by  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  armed  forces  overseas,  it  is 
violative  of  Article  III,  section  2,  and  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  (Grlsham  V. 
Hagan,  361  U.S.  278  (January  18,  I960).) 

ACTS    HELD     CNCONSTITUTIONAL,     1963-JTINK     1, 
1967 

1.  72.  Act  of  September  27,  1944  (58  Stat. 
746,  sec.  401(J)  );  and  Act  of  June  27.  1952 
(66  Stat.  163,  267-268,  sec.  349(a)  (10)): 
Section  401  (J)  of  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940,  added  in  1944,  and  section 
349(a)  (10)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952  depriving  one  of  citizen- 
ship, without  the  procedural  safeguards 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments, for  the  offense  of  leaving  or  remain- 
ing outside  the  country,  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  to  evade  military  serv- 
ice are  invalid.  (Kennedy  r.  Mendoza-Martl- 
nez,  372  U.S.  144   (February  18,  1963),) 

2.  73.  Act  of  June  27,  1952  (66  Stat.  163, 
269,  sec.  352(a)(1)):  Section  352(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
depriving  a  naturalized  person  of  citizenship 
for  "having  a  continuous  residence  for  three 
years"  in  state  of  his  birth  or  prior  national- 
ity Is  violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  (Schneider  v.  Rusk, 
377  U.S.  163   (May  18,  1964).) 

3.  74  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (64  Stat. 
993,  sec.  6)  :  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  section  6,  providing  that  any 
member  of  a  Cotrununist  organization,  which 
has  registered  or  has  been  ordered  to  reg- 
ister, commits  a  crime  If  he  attempts  to  ob- 
tain or  use  a  passport,  held  violative  of  due 
process  under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
(Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  500 
(June  22,  1964).) 

4.  75.  Act  of  October  11,  1962  (76  Stat.  832, 
840,  sec.  305(a)  )  :  Postal  Service  and  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  section  305(a) , 
providing  for  detention  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral upon  arrival  of  certain  foreign  mall 
matter  containing  Communist  political 
propaganda  and  delivery  thereof  only  after 
notification  of  addressee  and  receipt  of  his 
request  therefor,  held  invalid  as  abridging 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  contrary  to 
Amendment  I.  (Lamont  v.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 381  U.S.  301  (May  24,  1965) .) 

5.  76.  Act  of  September  14,  1959  (73  SUt. 
519,  536,  sec,  504) :  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  sec. 
504,  which  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  serve  as  an  officer 
or  employee  (other  than  In  clerical  or  cus- 
todial post)  of  a  labor  union,  held  Invalid  as 
a  bill  of  attainder  proscribed  by  Article  I, 
section  9,  clause  3.  (United  States  v.  Brown, 
381  U.S.  437  (June  7,  1965).) 

6.  77.  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (64  Stat. 


987,  995,  sec.  8  (a,  c) ) :  ESnforcement  of  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  sec.  8 
(a,  c)  requiring  members  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  upon  default  of  the 
latter  to  register  pursuant  to  a  final  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  to 
register  with  the  Board  as  a  member  of  such 
organization,  held  to  subject  said  members  to 
a  denial  of  their  Fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  {Albertson  v. 
Subversive  Board,  382  U.S.  70  (November  15, 
1965).) 

7.  78.  Act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat, 
1275,  1399,  sec.  201);  Excise  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1968,  sec.  301,  (26  U.S.C.  5601 
(b)  (1)  providing  that  presence  of  a  defend- 
ant at  the  Bite  of  an  Illegal  distilling  appa- 
ratus shall  be  evidence  of  unlawful  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control  thereof,  held  viola- 
tive of  due  process  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment for  the  reason  that  there  Is  no  rational 
connection  between  the  fact  proved  and  the 
fact  presumed,  (United  States  v,  Romano, 
382  U.S.   136  (November  22,  1965).) 

8.  79.  Act  of  October  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  1137. 
1169  sec.  401(e);  Section  401(e)  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940  (8  U.S.C.  148  (a)(5)) 
providing  that  a  United  States  citizen  shall 
lose  his  citizenship  by  voting  in  a  political 
election  in  a  foreign  state,  held  violative  of 
the  Citizenship  Clause  ()  1)  of  Amendment 
14  which  protects  "every  citizen  ,  .  .  against 
a  congressional  forcible  destruction  of  his 
citizenship".  (Alforyim  v.  Rusk,  386  U.S. 
(May  29,  1967).) 


CONGRESS  MUST  JOIN  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  IN  THE  TASK  OF  PRE- 
VENTING CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  [Mr.  Corman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  at  the  White  House,  President  John- 
son had  some  persuasive  words  to  say 
about  the  problems  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's words.  For  he  made  it  clear  that 
the  problem  of  crime  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  passing  anticrime  legislation, 
but  by  also  passing  vital  social  welfare 
legislation  that  seeks  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  that  cause  criminal  acts. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  view 
if  we  clean  up  conditions  that  cause 
poverty,  Illiteracy,  and  hopelessness,  we 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
crime  problem  in  this  country. 

There  is  no   such   thing   as  a  born 


criminal.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  are 
born  into  criminal  neglect.  These  are  the 
young  people  who  need  particular  atten- 
tion— better  schooling,  job  training,  and 
the  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can 
do. 

Yes,  we  must  pass — and  quickly — the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
and  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967. 

But  this  legislation  cannot  produce  a 
cure-all  to  the  problem  of  a  rising  crime 
rate. 

This  legislation  cannot  stand  alone. 
We  must  pass  the  other  measures  pend- 
ing before  us  that  deal  with  better  hous- 
ing, better  job  opportunities,  better 
training  and  education  for  our  people. 

The  90  th  Congress  has  a  unique  chance 
to  do  something  important  to  drastically 
reduce  crime  in  America. 

And  we  can  do  so  by  passing  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  Tecwjher  Corps,  and 
other  vital  programs  that  will  help  to 
give  thousands  of  young  people  their 
first  chance  to  reach  toward  a  better  and 
more  productive  life. 


RESULTS  OF  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON 
MAJOR  ISSUES,  25TH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  circulated  to  the  approximately 
160,000  families  in  the  25th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  a  question- 
naire inviting  them  to  express  their  opin- 
ions on  what  I  considered  to  be  the  major 
national  and  international  issues  at  that 
time. 

Nearly  20,000  constituents  took  the 
time  to  sit  down,  review  the  issues,  and 
answer  21  questions  dealing  with  such 
diverse  topics  sis  Vietnam,  East- West 
relations,  tax  sharing,  tax  increases,  so- 
cial security,  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, and  wiretapping.  In  addition,  many 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  write  de- 
tailed and  thoughtful  comments  on  many 
of  these  issues. 

I  am  presenting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
helpful  and  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues : 


,4  questionnaire  from  your  Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  26th  District,  New  Y'ork 


Percent 


1    Viefnjm  Should  the  United  States  - 

(3)  ^ae  unlimited  war,  vastly  increasing  troop  commitments,  Invading  North  Vietnim  and  bombing  population  centers  in  attempt  at  miliUry 
V  ctory'  .  

(b)  Continue  present  policy  o(  increased  military  pressure  plus  insistence  on  mutual  deescalations  as  a  condition  ot  negotiations? 

(c)  Take  new  settlement  initiatives,  continuing  military  pressure,  but  trying  U  Thant's  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  obtain 

negotiations? - - 

(d)  Unilaterally  withdra*  our  military  effort? - - 

(»)  Other  (specify): 

2.  East- West  relations: 

(a )  Should  the  Senate  ratify  a  treaty  to  permit  addttionti  consulates  In  Russia  and  the  United  States  to  give  greater  protection  to  traveling  residents? . . 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  expand  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  countries  In  pursuit  of  Increased  trade  now  going  to  Europe  and  Japan  and  to  relax  inter- 

national tensions?     .   - 

(c)  Should  the  United  States  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  only  if  reciprocal  diplonutie  or  economic  concessions  are  obtained? 
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A  questimnaire  from  your  Cwii/rtnitnun  Uirhuri  L.  Oltinijt-r,  /3th  District,  .Vcio  yQr^^— Cum imit- J 


Percent 


(e)  SiMuM  federii  income  u.w,  „. ,-  .  -    ^        ..,,«.» 

Tex  increase    Should  Conuress  jppu.e  me  PiesiOenl  %  pioixiied  6  peicMl  surchaige  to  ctieck  inflation.'. 
Social  jecurity   Should  Conjress  authorize  ,    ,  ,       ,, 

(»)  Immedale  socia.  secuPN   ncreases  to  bnnj  Denetits  mote  m  line  with  ttie  cost  ol  livmgF 

(b)  fl««*t»  payments  inj!  •ouid  mciease  <iutornat.cdUy  wiln  costol  livinj  incieisesr 

Selective  service.  Should  Co"«ie5-.  authonze 

(a)  A  national  lottery  ta  seiecl  A.-ned  Forcei  inductees?  "— 

(b)  Termination  ot  college  exemptions.' 


yes 

No 

Undecided 

57 

35 

8 

44 

4!) 

U 

51 

36 

13 

64 

27 

9 

33 

U 

15 

It 

70 

U 

^! 


c)  A  National  Set. ice  Coiys  ohicn  could  Be  chosen  as  an  alternative  to  military  service?. 

(d)  No  change  in  the  piesen!  draft  iyslem? ■  _   _.    ^  v...;^.... 


7.  Wirefappini.  Should  Cong-ess  outia*  ill  •itetappinfc  public  and  privale.  except  when  the  nalnnal  securtty  ts  at  sUhe?. 


5fi 
62 

4S 
37 
43 
32 
49 


34 
28 

41 
S3 
45 
54 

43 


10 
10 

u 

10 
12 
14 
8 


LEGISLATION    TO    MODERNIZE 
GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell  I  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  u-mpore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mt.  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  legislation  to  modern- 
ize the  US.  Grain  Standards  Act,  which 
was  enacted  originally  in  1916 

This  legislation  would  strengthen  some 
parts  of  the  existing  authonty  and  would 
relax  the  authority  m  some  areas.  The 
changing  picture  of  grain  marketing. 
especially  of  grain  transportation,  during 
the  half  century  since  the  original  Grain 
Standards  Act  was  enacted,  makes  it 
most  desirable  that  we  bring  the  act  up 
to  date. 

Thla  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  on 
June  20,  1967,  which  explains  the  pro- 
posal In  more  detail  I  include  the  letter 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Depastment  op  Acricvltvre. 
Washington.   D  C  .  June  20.   1967. 
Hon.  JoBN  W.  McCoRMACK 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representattves. 

Dear  Me.  Speaker  There  la  enclosed  a  pro- 
posed bill  to  modermze  the  tJnited  St.ites 
Oraln  Standards  Act,  aa  amended  (7  USC 
71-87). 

When  enacted  in  1916,  the  Act  eliminated 
the  confusion  resultlni;  from  the  use  of  many 
different  seta  of  grain  bt<»nd;irds  applied  by 
many  dtfTerent  gram  inspection  orgnnlza- 
tlons  without  national  coordination  and 
supervision.  The  Act.  in  (?ener4l.  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  official  United 
States  grain  standards  of  quality  and  condi- 
tion, required  that  grain  sold  by  grade  and 
shipped  in  Interstate  or  f-irel«n  commerce 
be  sold  by  an  official  grade  fixed  in  such 
standards,  prohibited  description  of  grain 
shipped  In  such  commerce  as  being  of  any 
grade  other  than  one  fixed  for  such  grain 
In  the  standards,  required  that  grain  .sold 
by  grade  and  shipped  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  from  or  t<)  a  place  where  a  licensed 
Inspector  was  located  be  Inspected  and 
graded  by  a  licensed  Inspector,  provided  for 
the  licensing  of  g^aln  Inspectors  to  Inspect 
and  certify  the  grade  of  grain  for  shipment 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  provided 
administrative  sanctions  for  selling  grain  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  a  false 
or    misleading    name    or    description     and 


slnallar  offenses,  and  provided  criminal  pen- 
alties for  knowingly  grading  grain  Im- 
properly or  Issuing  false  certificates  of  grade 
and  certain  other  ollenses  The  Act  was 
amended  m  1958  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  knowingly  sampling  grain  improperly 
or  knowingly  or  willfully  caiusing  or  attempt- 
ing to  cause  the  issuance  of  false  or  incor- 
rect certificates  of  grade  by  deceptive  load- 
ing, h.mdllng.  or  sampUng  of  grain,  or  by 
.my  other  means 

The  pr>jposed  bill  would.  In  general,  con- 
tinue the  present  United  States  standards 
for  grain,  improve  the  national  grain  inspec- 
tion system  by  authorizing  additional  In- 
spection ser\lces  under  the  .\ct.  eliminate 
certain  requirements  which  appcir  to  be  a 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce  and  which 
.ire  apparently  no  longer  needed  by  the  com- 
mercial grain  trade,  strengthen  the  require- 
ments f'ir  export  grain,  make  cerUln  activ- 
ities self-funding,  provide  for  entering  Into 
cooperative  iigreements  and  contracts  with 
official  ln.?pectlon  agencies  and  others,  and 
strengthen  the  prohibitions  to  further  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  national  grain  In- 
spection  sysem 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  national  standards  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished under  the  present  Act.  and  would  au- 
thorize the  utilization  of  additional  criteria 
in  the  standards  for  measuring  characteris- 
tics of  ijjraln  The  standards  now  established 
would  be  continued  m  effect  under  the 
imended  Act  unless  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

Since  the  Act  was  passed  In  1916.  t'raln  mer- 
chandising practices  have  changed  greatly. 
Domestic  traders  are  more  knowledgeable  and 
specification  buylnK  Is  more  ctimmon  As  a 
result,  reference  to  official  grades  and  official 
insnectlon  is  not  desired  In  many  of  today's 
commercial  transactions  m  domestic  com- 
merce. There  :s.  therefore,  no  logical  Justifi- 
cation for  continuing  the  requirement  that 
.^raln  sold  by  gride  in  domestic  commerce  be 
sold  only  by  an  official  k;rade  and  be  officially 
inspected  The  needs  of  the  trade  rather  than 
Federal  law,  should  determine  when  official 
grain  grades  and  Inspection  are  used  for  such 
commerce  Thl.s  Is  now  true  for  rice,  beans, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  fruit.-!,  vegetables,  and 
most  other  agricultural  commodities 

Since  the  Act  was  passed  grain  tr.msporta- 
tlon  methods  have  also  changed  greatly.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  grain  now  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce  l.s  shipped  by  truck  An 
ever-increasing  percentage  Is  being  shipped 
bv  rail  under  special  polnt-to-poir.t  rates 
Official  inspection  of  much  of  the  trucklot 
grain  and  most  of  the  grain  moving  under 
the  special  point-to-point  rates  Is  apparently 
not  desired  and  Is  not  obtained  by  the  trade 
even  though  official  Inspection  of  much  of 
such  gram  Is  technically  required  by  the  .\ct 
To  provide  official  inspection  for  trucklot 
grain  would  require  stationing  official  Inspec- 
tion personnel  on  a  24 -hour  basis,  particu- 
larly during  the   harvest  season,  or  require 


that  the  trucks  and  the  loading  and  receiv- 
ing elevators  wait  for  official  inspection  OfB- 
clal  inspection  of  trticklot  gram  has  been 
found  feasible  in  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
ternun.il  markets  If  the  mandatory  inspec- 
tion requirements  were  enforced  with  respect 
to  trucklot  grain,  it  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  merchandising  the  grain  and  would  appar- 
ently serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  trade 
Furthermore.  It  Is  discriminatory  to  require 
the  official  Inspection  of  gram  shipped  by 
water,  or  by  rail  under  conventional  rates, 
and  not  require  the  official  Inspection  of 
grain  shipped  by  truck  or  by  rail  under 
special  pulnt-to-polnt  rates.  It  is  also  dis- 
criminatory to  require  the  official  Inspection 
of  gram  tlilpped  from  or  to  a  place  where  a 
licensed  inspector  is  located  and  not  require 
the  official  inspection  of  gram  shipped  from 
or  to  other  points.  Therefore,  the  m.spectlon 
of  gram  in  domestic  commerce  should  be  en- 
tirely on  a  permissive  or  voluntary  basis  In 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
require  the  use  of  official  grades  or  official 
inspection  for  gram  in  domestic  commerce, 
.ilihough  the  bill  v^ould  authori^^e  the  in- 
spection of  such  gram,  as  well  as  other  grain. 
upon  request  of  Interested  persons. 

Since  1916.  the  exportation  of  US.  grain 
hiis  shown  a  subsUintlal  increase.  Much  of 
our  grain  production  is  now  shipped  to  for- 
eign markets  Because  of  the  importance  of 
grain  experts  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
St.ites,  because  of  the  complexities  of  Inter- 
national trading,  and  because  many  foreign 
buyers  rely  solely  on  the  U.S.  grain  standards 
for  expressing  their  quall'y  needs,  export 
grain  that  Is  sold,  or  offered  or  consigned  for 
sale,  by  grade,  should  be  required  to  be  offi- 
cially inspected  at  the  time  the  grain  Is 
loaded  In  the  export  carrier.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  bill  would  require  that  such  export 
gram  be  officially  m.spected  at  the  time  of 
loading  and  that  the  Inspection  certificates 
be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  buyers  In 
order  to  facilitate  international  trade.  It 
would  also  require  the  use  of  official  grade 
designations  In  describing  the  grade  of  grain 
In  connection  with  its  sale  for  shipment  from 
the  United  States.  Tliese  requirements  are  not 
Intended  to  impose  an  unreasonable  restric- 
tion on  international  trade. 

The  proposed  bill  would  restrict  the  li- 
censing of  personnel  to  perform  official  sam- 
pling or  other  inspection  functions  to  In- 
dividuals employed  or  o!>eratlng  Independ- 
ently under  a  coo{)eraUve  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  State  or  other  inspection 
agencies  or  persons,  or  op>erating  under  a 
contract  with  this  Department  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  such  as  sampling.  To 
avoid  undesirable  competition  between  in- 
spection agencies,  not  more  than  one  coop- 
erative agreement  would  be  effective  at  any 
one  time  In  a  city,  town,  or  other  area  covered 
by  any  cooperative  agreement.  In  areas  where 
grain  inspection  was  needed  and  not  other- 
wise available  from  SUte  or  other  Inspection 
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agencies  or  persons  under  cooperative  agree- 
ments, the  service  would,  when  pracUcal,  be 
performed  by  Federal  employees  and  con- 
tract licensees.  Licenses  now  in  effect  or 
Issued  under  the  amended  provisions  of  the 
Act  would  terminate  every  3  years  at  times 
fixed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

Provision  ts  made  in  the  bill  for  refusal 
of  renewal,  and  for  suspension  or  revocation, 
of  licenses  for  specified  causes  after  the  li- 
censee is  afforded  opportunity  to  present  his 
views.  Provision  is  also  made  for  refusal  to 
provide  official  Inspection  service  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  including  opportunity  for 
a  formal  hearing  under  the  administrative 
procedure  provisions  in  5  U.S.C.  556  and  657 
in  the  case  of  Inspection  service  required  un- 
der the  Act,  and  opportunity  to  present  views 
In  other  cases.  The  provisions  for  presenta- 
tion of  views  contemplate  Informal  proce- 
dures, not  subject  to  5  U.S.C.  556  and  557, 
which  could  vary,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  action  under  consideration  and  the  reason 
therefor.  For  example.  In  a  proceeding  to  re- 
fuse the  renewal  of  an  Inspector's  license  on 
grounds  of  incompetency,  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  inspector  to  pass  an  examination 
under  subsection  9(c)  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
cedure would  consist  of  notice  of  '-.uch  failure 
and  of  the  proposed  action  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Inspector  to  state  his  views 
briefly  In  writing.  More  extensive  procedures, 
including  oral  hearing,  would  be  provided 
when  deemed  necessary  in  other  types  Of 
cases,  such  as  proceedings  for  denial  of  per- 
missive or  voluntary  inspection  rcrvlce. 

The  bill  also  would  close  several  loopholes 
in  the  regulatory  features  of  the  present  Act 
to  further  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  grain 
inspection  system;  eg,.  It  contains  various 
new  prohibitions,  including  a  prohibition 
against  knowingly  making  false  representa- 
tions that  grain  has  been  inspected  under 
the  .^ct.  The  use  of  an  official  grade  desig- 
nation such  as  U.S.  No.  1  Durum  wheat, 
would  not  In  Itself  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
representation  that  grain  has  been  officially 
Inspected,  within  this  prohibition.  However, 
the  knowing  use  of  an  official  grade  desig- 
nation on  a  container  of  grain  would  be 
prohibited  by  another  provision  of  the  bill 
unless  the  grain  In  the  container  was  offi- 
cially Inspected  as  required  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  Issuance  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  It  is  contemplated  that  Inspection 
procedures  and  lnsp>ection  equipment  would 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  achieve 
uniform  Inspection  results. 

The  bin  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
operations  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  or  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act.  or 
on  the  uniform  grain  storage  agreements  un- 
der the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price- 
support  programs.  Official  lnsi)ectlon  under 
the  official  standards  could  be  required  under 
the  uniform  grain  storage  agreements  or  in 
any  commercial  contract  In  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  at  present.  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment costs  would  be  reduced  without  Im- 
pairing the  usefulness  of  the  national  stand- 
ards or  the  grain  inspection  system. 

Under  the  present  statute  the  Inspection 
of  grain  by  licensed  grain  Inspectors  has  been 
financed  hy  fees  charged  by  such  licensees 
to  the  user  of  the  service.  Annual  appropria- 
tions have  been  provided  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  activities  under  the  Act  with 
the  exception  of  the  cost  of  overtime,  night 
and  holiday  work  which  was  made  self-fund- 
ing in  1958  by  an  amendment  of  section  6 
of  the  Act.  Also  the  cost  of  appeal  Inspections 
has  been  borne  by  the  users  of  the  service. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  charging  users,  for  Bi>eclal 
benefit  services,  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
the  collection  of  reasonable  fees  to  coyer 
the  estimated  total  costs  of  official  Inspec- 
tion services  If  the  Inspection  Is  performed 
by  employees  of  the  Department  or  by  con- 
tract licensees.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the 


fees  would  be  reasonable  and  equal  as  nearly 
as  practicable  to  the  coets  of  furnishing  the 
services  Including  the  cost  of  overtime,  night 
and  holiday  work  (after  Uklng  Into  con- 
sideration any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
samples) .  No  provision  Is  made  for  the  De- 
partment to  share  in  the  lees  collected  by 
licensed  Inspectors  for  Inspections  performed 
by  them  under  cooperative  agreements. 

Based  on  present  workload  estimates,  fees 
collected  from  appeal  inspection  services  per- 
formed by  employees  of  the  Department  and 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral samples  of  grain  will  amount  to  about 
$782,000  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Of  this  amount, 
$682,000  Is  to  be  deposited  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  in  the  Treasury  and  $100,000  de- 
posited as  a  reimbursement  to  the  appropria- 
tion. Under  the  proposed  bill,  if  the  amount 
of  grain  Inspected  should  continue  at  its 
present  level,  this  total  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $782,000  would  be  deposited  in  a  fund 
which  would  be  made  directly  avaUable  for 
financing  these  "special  benefit"  services.  All 
fees  collected  for  other  inspections  per- 
formed by  Department  employees  or  contract 
licensees  under  the  bill  would  also  be  de- 
posited in  such  fund.  A  net  cost  to  the 
Government  of  about  $2.2  million  would  be 
financed  from  appropriated  funds.  Reduc- 
tions in  Federal  employment  would  occur  to 
the  extent  that  more  effective  inspection 
arrangements  can  be  adopted  or  that  the 
volume  of  Inspected  grain  declines  under  a 
voluntary  domestic  program. 

A  summary  of  the  proposed  changes  is  also 
enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget   advises   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


a  pat  on  the  back  for  his  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  wheatgrower  in  making 
his  decision. 


NATIONAL  WHEAT  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement last  Thursday  that  the  na- 
tional wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1968 
is  59.3  million  acres  will  be  good  news  to 
many  wheatgrowers.  All  the  available  in- 
formation on  the  wheat  situation  indi- 
cates that  an  allotment  of  that  size  will 
not  create  a  surplus  but  will  meet  our 
domestic  needs  and  exports,  including 
shipments  to  those  nations  who  look  to 
us  for  food  assistance. 

Prom  the  wheatgrowers  standpoint  the 
cut  in  the  allotment  from  the  68.2-mil- 
lion-acre  allotment  for  1967  will  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  production  for 
which  domestic  marketing  certificates 
will  be  paid.  This,  along  with  the  use  of 
the  price-support  loan  as  an  assist  to 
orderly  marketing  of  the  1968  crop, 
should  make  it  possible  for  wheatgrowers 
to  improve  their  income  situation. 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  made  at  a  re- 
cent series  of  informal  hearings  of  the 
1968  allotment.  So,  I  am  hopeful  that 
wheatgrowers  generally  will  participate 
in  the  1968  wheat  program  and  give  it 
their  full  support.  The  Secretary  deserves 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  program  for  national  flood 
insurance.  I  am  happy  to  have  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  the  other 
body  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  "Williams]  and  27  other  Sen- 
ators who  joined  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  on  Friday,  June  23,  1967,  in 
sponsorship  of  a  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  heavy  dam- 
ages to  property  and  loss  of  life  that 
have  been  caused  by  floods,  including 
those  caused  by  hurricanes  and  wind- 
driven  water.  Heavy  flooding  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase,  rather  than  on  the  de- 
crease, in  spite  of  protective  measures 
taken  by  individuals  and  by  governmen- 
tal bodies. 

In  keeping  with  my  interest  in  the 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8979.  This  bill  had  been 
drafted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Florida's  insurance  com- 
missioner, the  Honorable  Broward  Wil- 
liams. As  I  stated  at  that  time,  it  was  my 
hope  that  the  administration  would  come 
up  with  workable  and  effective  legisla- 
tion according  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
State  insurance  commissioners  to  aid 
flood  victims.  This  has  now  been  done 
and  I  am  most  pleased  to  sponsor  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
taking  the  leadership  in  this  matter  by 
having  both  proposals  before  his  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  His 
subcommittee  will  be  conducting  hear- 
ings on  this  flood  insurance  legislation 
June  26,  27,  and  28. 

I  Imow  the  Congress  will  want  to  adopt 
a  consistent  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance  to  provide  relief 
to  flood  victims — a  matter  of  doing 
the  right  thing  for  all  citizens  thus  vic- 
timized, rather  than  responding  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  through  speciflc  and 
limited  legislation  to  provide  relief  fol- 
lowing each  major  disaster. 

I  would  like  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  my  bUl  H.R.  11142: 
Section-bt-Section   Summary    of   the   Na- 
tional Flood  iNStntANCE  Act  or  1967 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides for  the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose:   This   section  states  Congressional 
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findings  and  purposes,  highlighting  the  fact 
that  a  flood  lnsur<ince  program  Is  fe<i3lb;e 
can  be  Initiated,  and  should  ci>inplement  and 
encour»ge  meaaures  to  prevent  flood  dimage. 
that  If  the  prci«ran\  l."!  commenced  on  a 
gradual  ba«ls.  time  and  experience  will  en- 
able It  to  be  reappraised  and  expanded  to 
malce  flood  insurance  available  to  other  per- 
sona needing  it.  that  the  program  can  be 
carried  out  most  effectively  through  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry; and  that  a  critical  ingredient  of 
such  a  program  will  be  the  encouragement 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  adopt 
land  uae  regulations  to  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  land  exposed  to  flood  damage  This 
sectlor.  also  calls  for  the  President  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  within  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act.  a  unified  national 
program  for  flood  plain  management.  In- 
cluding any  further  proposals  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  among  beneficiaries  of  flood 
protection. 

Section  3.  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  This  section 
would  i«pe«l  all  sections  of  the  now  Inactive 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  ( for 
which  program  funds  were  never  appropri- 
ated), except  section  15ie»  That  section 
vested  the  Administrator  of  the  E)epartment's 
predecessor  agency  i  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency)  with  authority  to  borrow 
(500  million  In  the  aggregate  lor  greater 
sum*  If  authorized  by  the  President  i  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Under  section 
106  of  the  bill,  this  authority  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  certain  re- 
stx>n8lbUitles  vested  in  him  by  the  new  flood 
Insurance  legislation 

Trn.E  I — THe  national  fx<i<'D  insurance 

PROGRAM 

Section  lOt.  Banc  Authority  This  section 
would  provide  the  basic  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  flood  insurance  to 
provide  against  physical  damage  to  real  or 
personal  property  resulting  from  flood 

This  program  would  be  implemented,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  through 
arrangements  for  flnanclal  participation  and 
risk-sharing  by  companies  In  the  private  In- 
surance Industry,  and  by  other  appropriate 
participation  on  a  nonrisk-sharlng  basis  by 
insurance  companies,  agents,  brokers,  or  ad- 
justment organizations. 

Section  102.  Scope  of  Program  and  Pnon- 
ties:  This  section  would  authorize  the  flood 
Insurance  program  to  be  made  available  Ini- 
tially for  1-  to  4-famlly  residential  properties 
and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  flood  Insurance  pro-am 
when,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  other  infor- 
mation, be  determined  that  extension  was 
feasible.  Future  coverajje  of  the  program 
could  extend  to  any  types  and  classes  of  1 1 ) 
other  residential  properties.  i2)  business 
properties.  (3|  agricultural  propertie-  i4i 
propertlee  occupied  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  101  properties  owned  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof 

Flood  Insurance  would  be  made  available 
only  In  those  States  or  areas  i  or  subdivisions 
of  areas)  which  the  Secretary  determined  had 
evidenced  a  positive  infrest  in  the  flood  in- 
surance program,  and  had  given  satisfactory 
assurances  that  by  June  30.  1970.  permanent 
land  use  and  control  measures  consl.stent 
with  prescribed  criteria  for  land  management 
and  use  would  have  been  adopted,  and  that 
application  and  enforcement  of  these  meas- 
ures would  commence  as  soon  as  technical 
Information  on  floodways  and  on  controlling 
flood  elevations  is  available 

Section  t03.  Nature  and  Limitation  of  In- 
surance Coverage  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
a  pubUc-lnduatry   flood    insurance   advisory 


committee,  and  representatives  of  the  Stale 
insurance  commissioners,  to  provide  bv  reg- 
ulation for  the  general  terms  and  conditions 
of  lnsur.iblllty  applicable  to  properties  eli- 
gible for  fl'jod  insurance  A  representative  or- 
ganization of  all  State  Insurance  authorities, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  would  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  for  purposes  of  this  consultation 

These  terms  and  conditions  would  Include 
the  types  and  locations  of  eligible  properties, 
the  nature  and  limits  of  Insurable  losses,  the 
classification  limitation,  and  rejection  of 
risks,  and  appropriate  minimum  premiums 
and  loss-deductlbles  (to  prevent  low-loss 
claims  I 

Insurance  coverage  for  1-  to  4-famlly  resi- 
dential properties  would  be  limited  to  $15,000 
aggregate  liability  for  any  dwelling  unit  and 
$30,000  for  any  dwelling  structure  with  more 
than  one  unit  Liability  for  contents  would 
be  limited  to  $5  000  per  dwelling  unit  subject 
to  an  appropriate  loss-deductible  clause  For 
any  other  properties  which  may  become  eli- 
gible for  flood  insurance  coverage  in  t.he  fu- 
ture (Such  as  small  business  properties),  the 
aggregate  liability  for  any  single  structure 
would  be  $30,000  Insurance  coverage  could 
be  doubled  under  this  section,  but  any  excess 
over  the  above  limits  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  premium  rates  at  full  cost 

Secfton  104  E^timatei  of  Premium  Rates: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  studies  and  investigations 
and  on  Information  from  the  government 
agencies  most  experienced  In  assessing  the 
risks  In  flcnxl  plains,  to  estimate  on  an  area, 
subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis  (giv- 
ing priority  to  those  States  or  areas  that  have 
evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  flood  in- 
surance). (1)  risk  premium  (full-cost)  rates 
for  flood  insurance.  i2)  the  rate  which  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  the  purchase 
of  fiood  Insurance,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  i3i  the 
extent  to  which  Federally  assisted  or  other 
flood  protection  measures  initiated  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  affect  the  estimates 
of  rates  mentioned  in  1 1 )   and  (2i  abi:)ve 

The  Secretary  would  base  estimates  of  risk 
premium  rates  on  a  consideration  of  the 
risks  involved  and  accepted  actuarial  prin- 
ciples The  rates  would  reflect  applicable  op- 
erating costs  and  allowances  of  participating 
private  insurers,  and,  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  non-developmental  Federal  administra- 
tive expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  flood  insurance  program 

In  conducting  the  necessary  rate  studies 
and  Investigations,  the  Secretary  would 
utilize  the  services,  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  other  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
agencies 

.S'TtiOTi  105  Establishment  o!  Changeable 
Premium  Kafes  This  section  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary,  after  consultttion  with  the 
flojxl  Insurance  advisory  committee  and  rep- 
rpseritatlves  of  the  State  Insurance  authnrl- 
tles.  and  on  the  basis  of  rate  estimate  dis- 
cussed above,  to  establish  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  and  the  areas,  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  application  of  such  rates  In 
prescribing  chargeable  rates  the  Secr'-t^iry 
would  be  guided  by  a  number  of  fadirs. 
Including  the  consideration  of  the  respective 
risks  Involved,  the  differences  in  risks  due  to 
land  use  measures,  flood  proofing  fiood  fore- 
casting and  similar  measures  The  Secretary 
could,  however,  prescribe  chargeable  rates, 
at  reasonable  levels,  lower  than  those  com- 
puted on  the  above  ba.slB  where  necessary 
In  order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  fiood 
insurance 

Essentially,  chargeable  rates  for  existing 
properties  will  reflect  either  1 1 )  the  risk  pre- 
mium I  full  C'->st  I  rate  estimated  under  fpc- 
tlon  104  or  i2i  the  estimated  "rea.sonable" 
rate   under   that  section.   In  low  risk   areas 


the  chargeable  rate  for  existing  properties 
would  be  the  same  or  close  to  the  estimated 
full  cost  rate.  The  higher  the  flood  risk  for 
an  area,  the  lo'ver  the  chargeable  rate  ilf 
based  on  the  estimated  "reasonable"  rate) 
would  be  In  relation  to  the  estimated  full 
cost  rate 

'nie  chargeable  rates  would  be  stated  so  as 
to  reflect  their  b.vsls.  including  the  difference 
(If  any)  from  the  estimated  full  cost  risk 
premium  rates 

In  the  case  of  property  on  which  construc- 
tion was  started  or  substantially  Improved 
after  identification  of  flood  plain  areas  which 
have  special  flood  hazards  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  chargeable  rate  for  Insurance  of 
such  property  In  such  area  would  not  be  less 
than  the  estimated  (full  cost)  risk  premium 
rate 

Where  any  chargeable  premium  rate  is 
equal  to  the  estimated  risk  premium  for  the 
area  and  Includes  an  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  government  in 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program,  a 
sum  equal  to  that  amount  would  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary 

Section  106.  Treasury  Borrowing  Author- 
itj/  This  section  would  provide  that  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  by  section  15(e)  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (pertain- 
ing to  the  issTie  of  notes  or  other  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  $500  million),  would  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  his  reeponslblll- 
tles  vmder  this  Act  Borrowed  Treasury  funds 
would  be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  107 
of  the  blU 

Section  107.  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  Ln  the  U.S.  TYeasury  a  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Fund  Premium 
equalization  p>ayments  to  private  Insurers, 
reinsurance  claims  of  Insuxers.  repayments 
of  borrowed  monies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  administrative  expenses  In 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program 
would  be  charged  to  the  fund  The  fund 
would  also  be  available  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  the  flood  Insurance  program  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  It  should,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  government.  Including  costs  in- 
curred In  the  adjustment  and  jwyment  of 
lose  claims  and  payment  of  applicable  oper- 
ating costs  of  private  insurers 

TTie  fund  would  be  credited  with  ( 1 )  bor- 
rowed Treasury  funds,  (2)  reinsurance  pre- 
miums payable  by  private  Insurers.  (31 
amounts  advanced  to  the  fimd  from  appro- 
priations In  order  to  maintain  It  at  adequate 
levels.  (4)  Interest  on  the  Investment  of  sur- 
plus amounts  In  the  fund.  (5)  administra- 
tive expenses  Included  In  chargeable  premium 
rates  and  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
Secretary,  and  (6 1  receipts  from  other  oper- 
ations incident  to  the  Instirance  program: 
and.  In  the  event  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  government,  the  Insurance  pre- 
miums paid. 

The  Secret.iry  would  have  to  pay  Interest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  any 
iimountp  paid  from  the  fund  for  reinsurance 
piymcnts  to  the  private  insurance  Industry 

This  Fectlon  would  also  provide  for  the  In- 
vestment of  any  surplus  monies  In  the  fund 
in  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  If  (1)  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations have  been  liquidated,  and  (2)  any 
outstanding  amounts  that  have  been  ad- 
vuiced  to  the  fund  from  an  appropriation 
have  been  credited  to  that  appropriation, 
with  Interest  accrued  at  a  rate  based  on  the 
averags  current  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities 

Section  108.  Operating  Coatu  and  Allow- 
ances This  section  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing 
a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs  appli- 
cable to  risk-sharing  and  non-rlsk-sharlng 
participants  In  the  program,  and  a  current 
schedule  of  operating  allowances  applicable 
to  risk-sharing  Insurers. 

Operating  costs  would  Include  (1)  expense 
relmbiu-sements  covering  the  direct  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  selling  and  servicing  flood 
insurance  coverage.  (2)  reasonable  compen- 
sation or  commissions  payable  for  selling 
and  servicing  flood  Insurance  coverage,  (3) 
loss  adjustment  expenses,  and  (4)  other  di- 
rect and  necessary  expenses  which  the  Sec- 
retairy  finds  are  Incurred  in  connection  with 
selling  or  servicing  flood  Insurance. 

Operating  allowances  would  Include 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  109.  Payment  of  Claims:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  methods  for 
the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims  for 
losses  to  property  covered  by  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program. 

Section  110.  Dissemination  of  Flood  In- 
surance Information:  This  section  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  to  make  information  and 
data  available  to  the  public  and  to  any  State 
and  local  agency  with  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  flood 
Instirance  program.  Its  coverage  and  objec- 
tives, and  (2)  estimated  risk  and  chargeable 
flood  Insurance  premium  rates.  Including  the 
basis  for  and  difference  between  such  rates. 
Section  111.  Prohibition  Against  Certain 
Duplications  of  Benefits:  This  section  would 
prevent  Federal  disaster  Eisslstance  from 
being  made  available  to  compensate  for  any 
loss  to  the  extent  It  Is  covered  by  flood  In- 
surance, or  could  have  been  covered  (at  the 
maximum  limits)  If  flood  Insurance  was 
available  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
loss. 

"Federal  disaster  assistance"  would  In- 
clude any  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of  ( 1 ) 
a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  "An  Act  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g);  (2)  a  natural 
disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961:  (3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  section  would  also  make  the  term 
"flnanclal  assistance"  as  used  In  section  10 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  (which 
directs  that  Federal  assistance  programs  be 
administered  to  avoid  duplication  of  bene- 
fits) be  deemed  to  Include  flood  insurance. 
Secfion  jfJ2.  State  and  Local  Land  Use 
Controls:  This  section  would  provide  that 
after  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood  Insurance 
coverage  (Including  renewals)  would  be  pro- 
vided In  any  area  unless  an  appropriate  pub- 
lic body  had  adopted  permanent  land  use 
and  control  measures,  with  effective  enforce- 
ment provisions,  which  the  Secretary  finds 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  prescribed  un- 
der the  Act. 

Section  113.  Properties  in  Violation  of 
State  and  Local  Law:  This  section  would  pro- 
hibit any  new  flood  Insurance  (Including  re- 
newals) for  property  duly  declared  to  be  In 
violation  of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations, 
or  ordinances  Intended  to  discourage  or 
otherwise  restrict  land  development  or  oc- 
cup.incy  in  flood-prone  areas. 

Section  114.  Coordination  with  Other  Pro- 
grams: This  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  Interstate.  State  and  local  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood 
forecasting,  and  flood  damage  prevention, 
In  order   to  assure  mutual  consistency  be- 


tween the  programs  of  these  agencies  and  the 
flood  Insurance  program. 

Section  115.  Advisory  Committee:  This 
section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point a  flood  Insurance  advisory  committee 
composed  of  up  to  16  representatives  from 
the  Insurance  Industry  and  the  public.  The 
committee  would  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  and  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  regulations  prescribed  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  Committee  members, 
while  attending  meetings,  would  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  exceeding  $100  a  day  and  would  In  addi- 
tion receive  travel  and  living  expenses  when 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business. 

Section  116.  Initial  Program  Limitation: 
This  section  would  provide  that  the  fact 
amount  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  out- 
standing and  In  force  at  any  given  time  could 
not  exceed  $2,500,000,000. 

Section  117.  Report  to  the  President:  This 
section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  Include 
a  report  on  the  operations  of  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

TrTLE     II OBCANIZATION     AND     ADMINISTRATION 

OF    THE    FLOOD    INSCBANCE    PROGRAM 

Section  201.  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion: This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary 
after  such  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  industry  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  Implement  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  part  A  of  this 
title — providing  for  an  industry  program 
with  Federal  financial  assistance — or,  if  he 
flnds  it  necessary,  In  accordance  with  part  B 
providing  for  a  Federal  program  with  in- 
dustry assistance. 

Part  A — Industry  program  with  Federal 
financial  assistance 

Section  211.  Industry  Flood  Insurance 
Pool:  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  encourage  and  assist  private  In- 
surers to  join  together  In  a  pool  to  provide 
flood  Insurance  coverage  and  to  participate 
financially  In  underwriting  the  risks  assumed 
and  In  adjusting  and  paying  claims  for  losses. 

The  Secretary  wotild  authorize  to  prescribe 
appropriate  requirements  for  private  Insur- 
ers participating  In  the  pool.  Including  mini- 
mum capital  or  surplus  or  assets  require- 
ments. 

Section  212.  Agreements  with  Flood  Insur- 
ance Pool:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  a 
pool  to  specify  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  (1)  risk  capital  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims,  (2)  the  pool  and  Its  participants 
would  participate  proportionately  In  premi- 
ums received  and  profits  or  losses.  Including 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  profit  which  might 
be  realized,  (3)  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances might  be  paid,  and  (4)  premium  equal- 
ization payments  and  reinsurance  claims 
would  be  paid. 

The  agreements  would  also  contain  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  flnds  necessary 
to  assure  that  (1)  no  qualified  Insurer  wish- 
ing to  participate  in  the  pool  would  be  ex- 
cluded, (2)  insurers  participating  In  the  pool 
would  provide  continuity  of  flood  Insurance 
coverage  by  the  pool,  and  (3)  other  insur- 
ance companies,  agents  and  brokers  would  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  be  permit- 
ted to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal  agents 
or  otherwise  on  a  nonrlsk-shartng  basis. 

Section  213.  Judicial  Review:  This  section 
would  authorize  private  insurers  partici- 
pating In  a  pool  to  adjust  and  pay  claims 
for  losses  and  would  permit  any  claimant, 
upon  disallowance  of  a  claim,  to  Institute  an 
action,  within  one  year  after  notice  of  dis- 
allowance was  mailed,  In  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  insured 
property  or  the  major  portion  of  It  was  sit- 
uated. Jurisdiction  would  be  conferred  on 
the   district   court   without   regard    to    the 


amount  In  controversy.  Claimants  could  also 
avail  themselves  of  legal  remedies  in  State 
courts. 

Section  214.  Audit  of  Accounts:  This  sec- 
tion would  require  any  pool  and  its  partici- 
pating Insurers  to  maintain  an  integral  set 
of  accounts  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  215.  Premium  Equalization  Pay- 
ments: This  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  pool 
of  insurers  in  recognition  of  any  reductions 
made  in  chargeable  premium  rates  under 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  in  order  to  pro- 
vide flood  insurance  on  reasonable  terms. 
Payments  could  be  made  for  (1)  losses  and 
(2)   operating  costs  and  allowances. 

Payments  for  a  share  of  the  claims  paid  In 
a  given  period  would  be  based  on  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  flood  Insurance  retained  by 
the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  In  accord- 
ance with  section  216.  and  would  not  exceed 
in  any  payment  period  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  following  ratio: 

periodic  payments 

proved  and  approved  claims 

In  the  designated  period 

(equals) 

estimated  risk  premiums  less 

chargeable  premiums  for  the  period 

estimated  risk  premiums  for  the  period 

(Any  Federal  administrative  expenses  re- 
flected In  estimated  risk  premiums  would  be 
excluded  for  purposes  of  this  computation.) 

To  Illustrate,  assume  that  in  a  single  period 
payable  Insurance  claims  amounted  to  $1.5 
million,  that  premiums  charged  amounted  to 
$1  million,  and  that  estimated  risk  premiums 
amounted  to  $3  million.  The  Federal  payment 
would  be  up  to  $1  million.  Let  X  equal  the 
periodic  payment. 

X      3-1     2 

1.5        2       3 
then  X  equals  $1  million 

Subject  to  the  limiting  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  basic  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  pool  under  section  212, 
the  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  pool  for  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  "applicable"  operating  costs 
(Including  only  administrative  expenses)  and 
allowances  on  the  same  ratio  basis  as  used 
to  determine  the  sharing  of  claim  payments. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  designated  pay  periods  and  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sum  of  pre- 
miums paid  or  payable  during  such  periods. 

Section  216.  Reinsurance  Coverage:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ne- 
gotiate an  excess  loss  agreement  with  the  in- 
surance Industry  pool  whereby  cltdms  above 
a  certain  limit  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  on  a  portfolio  basis  and  paid  by 
the  Federal  government.  Reinsurance  pre- 
miums would  be  paid  by  the  pool  during 
those  periods  when  claims  and  expenses  of 
underwriting  for  which  the  private  com- 
panies were  responsible  and  profit  allowances 
did  not  absorb  all  collected  premiums  and 
would  be  equal  to  the  remaining  premiums 
collected. 

The  reinsurance  program  would  be  de- 
signed to  etxsure  that  the  private  Insursmce 
Industry  bears  a  share  of  the  losses  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  but  would  recognize  that 
even  with  premium  equalization  payments 
to  the  pool,  it  cannot  bear  its  proportionate 
share  of  heavy  or  catastrophic  losses  above  a 
stipulated  amount  of  risk  capital  and  that 
excess  risk  must  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Part  B — Government  program  with  industry 
assistance 
Section  221.  Federal  Operation  of  the  Pro- 
gram: This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
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retary.  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Insurance  Industry  and  after 
malclng  a  determination  Uiat  the  flood  In- 
surance program  cannot  be  eflectlvely  car- 
ried on  through  the  insurance  p<x)l.  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  operate  the  program 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Peder.il  govern- 
ment, and  to  utilize,  to  the  extent  prac-.lca- 
ble.  Insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjust- 
ment organizations  as  flscal  agents  ot  the 
United  States. 

Section  222.  Adjuitrnent  ar.d  Payment  of 
Claims:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  adjust  and  pay  claims,  and 
would  authorize  any  claimant,  upon  disal- 
lowance of  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action. 
within  one  year  after  notice  of  disallowance 
was  mailed.  In  the  U  S  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the 
major  portion  of  it  was  situated  Jurisdic- 
tion would  be  conferred  on  the  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy. 

Part  C — Provision  of  general  applicability 
Section  23i.  Services  by  Insurance  Indus- 
try: This  section  would  provide  the  necess.ir>- 
legal  authority  tor  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  m  order  to  im- 
plement the  flood  Insurance  program,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  and  allowances  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services 

Such  arrangements  would  be  exempted 
from  any  provisions  ot  Federal  law  requir- 
ing competitive  blus  or  requiring  that  con- 
tracts or  purchase-s  of  supplies  or  services  by 
the  Federal  government  be  made  only  after 
advertisement  Is  provided  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  competitive  proposals  to  be 
made. 

Section  232  L'le  of  Insurance  Poch.  Corn- 
panics,  or  other  Private  Organizations  for 
Certain  Payment''  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary.  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  elflcien -y  in  the  administration  of 
the  flood  insurance  program,  to  ent^er  Into 
contracts  with  a  pkhjI.  insurance  companies 
or  other  private  organizations  he  flnds  ac- 
ceptable to  assume  certain  respKjnslbilities 
on  a  reimbursement  basis.  Including  ili 
estimating  and  determining  amounts  ot  Fed- 
eral payments,  i2)  receiving  from  the  Secre- 
tary, disbursing  and  accounting  for  funds 
In  making  such  payments,  and  i3i  auditing 
participating  insurers,  agents,  brokers,  or 
adjustment  organizations,  as  m.iy  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  proper  payments  are 
nxade. 

The  Secretary  wouM  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  surety  bond  from  any  orgaiilzatlon 
performing  such  respon.^lbilltles  and  iiny  of 
Its  officers  and  employees.  No  individual 
designated  to  certify  p.iyments  would  be 
liable  with  respect  to  payments  certified  by 
him  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United  St.ites.  No  officer 
disbursing  funds  In  accord.mce  with  a  proper 
certification  of  payments  would  be  liable  with 
respect  to  such  payments  in  the  absence  of 
gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud  t.he 
United  States 

Contracts  would  be  automatically  renew- 
able from  year  to  year  In  the  absence  of 
notice  from  either  party  as  to  termination. 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  a 
contract  after  reasonable  notice  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  other  party  has  substAntlaliy 
failed  In  Its  obligations  or  Ls  carrying  them 
out  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program. 

Contracts  authorized  by  this  section  would 
be  exempted  from  any  provisions  ot  Pedera: 
law  requiring  competitive  bidding  or  requir- 
ing that  contracts  or  purchases  oi  supplies 
or  services  by  the  Federal  government  be 
made  only  after  advertisement  is  provided 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  competitive  pro- 
p>osals  to  be  made 


Section  2JJ  Settlement  and  Arbifatton: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
tci  nuke  final  determination  and  settlement 
:  .iny  claims  arising  from  financial  trans- 
.icti  >rLs  he  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  The 
Se<'re-ary  would  be  authorized  to  refer  dis- 
putes to  arbitration,  which  would  be  .id- 
vlsory  in  nature. 

irrLE    III COORDINATION    OF    FLOOD    INSIRA.NCE 

WITH       LAND        MANAGEME.VT       PROCRA.MS       IN 
FLOOO-PBONE    AREAS 

Section  301.  Identification  of  Flood-Prone 
,4rea.'i  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  utilizing  the  .^rmy  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Geological  Survey,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration.  TVA.  and  other  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  agencies,  to  identify  and 
publish  Information  within  five  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  .\ct  with  respect  to 
all  flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal  areas 
In  the  United  States,  which  have  special  flood 
hazards;  and  to  establish,  within  15  years. 
flood  risk  zones  In  such  areas  and  to  make 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  prob- 
able flood-caused  loss  for  tlie  various  flood 
risk  zones  for  each  of  these  .ireas.  For  pur- 
poses of  facilitating  these  identification  re- 
.  p<jnslbllUes,  the  Secretary  could  utilize 
interagency  procedures  such  as  could  be 
developed  by  such  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  with  coordinating  responsibili- 
ties  as   the  Water   Resources  Council 

Section  !i)2.  Criteria  for  Land  Managernent 
and  V  if  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  studies  or  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  adeciuacy  of  State 
and  local  measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as 
to  land  managemeiit  and  use.  flood  control, 
flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention. 
These  studies  and  investigations  would  deal 
with  laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  encroacliments  and  obstructions  on 
.streiuTi  channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly 
development  and  use  of  flood  plains  of 
rivers  or  streams,  floodway  encroachment 
lines  or  Hood  plain  zoning,  building  codes, 
building  permits,  and  subdivision  or  other 
building  restrictions. 

Based  on  the  studies  and  investigations, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  develop 
comprehensive  criteria  designed  to  encour- 
age, where  necessary,  the  adoption  of  per- 
manent State  or  local  measures  which  will 
lessen  the  expobure  of  property  and  facilities 
to  flc^d  losses,  improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  Inhibit,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
unplanned  and  economically  unjustifiable 
future  development  In  such  areas. 

The  Secretary  would  also  work  closely  with 
and  provide  any  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  interstate,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  to  encourage  the  application 
i)t  such  criteria  and  the  adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  help  in  reducing  any  unnecessary 
damages  resulting  from  flood.'*. 

Section  303.  Purchase  of  Certain  Insured 
Properties  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  negotiate  with  owners  of  real 
property  covered  by  flixjd  insurance,  located 
In  any  flood-risk  area,  and  damaged  sub- 
stantially beyond  repair  by  flood,  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property  for  subsequent 
transfer  to  State  or  local  agencies  which 
agree  to  use  the  property  for  at  least  40  years 
for  only  such  purposes  lis  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent 
with   sound   land   management   and   use. 

TITLE    IV— APPROPRIATIONS    A.ND    MISCELI  ANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Section  401  Definitions  This  section  would 
define  ill  "flood"  as  having  such  meaning 
as  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
and  may  Include  Inundation  from  the  over- 
flow of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of 
natural  waters,  and  from  tidal  surges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hur- 
ricanes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 


(2)  "United  States'  and  "State"  as  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories 
and  p'jtisessions.  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  |3)  "Insurance  company". 
•"other  Insurers".  "Insurance  agents  and 
brokers",  and  "Insurance  adjustment  organl- 
zation-iH."'  ii&  organizations  or  Individuals 
authorized  to  engage  In  the  insurance  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  ot  any  state;  (4)  '"per- 
son" as  any  individual,  group  of  Individuals, 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
other  organized  group,  Including  State  local 
governments  and  agencies;  |5)  '"Secretary" 
lis  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Section  402  Studies  of  Other  Natural  Di,s- 
n-ters;  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  studies  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  Insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  other  natural  dlsa.sters  is  not 
avall.ible  and  the  feasibility  of  making  such 
insurance  protection  available  Studies 
would  be  made  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal.  State  or  l(X-al  agencies,  and  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  on  a  reimburse- 
ment basis,  or  with  State  and  loc.il  agencies 

Section  403.  Payments:  This  secti  m  vests 
discretion  In  the  Secretary  to  make  payments 
In  advance  of  their  actual  need,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  Because  of  the  pos<;lblllty 
of  large  sums  of  money  which  could  be  in- 
volved In  the  flood  Insuriuice  program.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  advances  in  certain 
situations  so  that  the  Industry  will  not  be 
required  to  pav  large  claims  in  advance  of  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  due  them.  For  this 
reason,  it  Is  contemplated  that  with  such 
authority  to  make  advance  payments,  the 
letter  of  credit  method  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  similar  situa- 
tions will  be  adopted  in  making  premium 
equalization  payments  and  in  paying  rein- 
surance claims  where  larpe  advance  payments 
that  will  Involve  Federal  liability  have  to  be 
made  by  the  participating  private  Insurance 
companies 

Section  404  Go:ernrnent  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  This  section  would  make  the  pro- 
vl.ilons  ot  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  applicable  In  the  administration  of 
the  floixl  insurance  program  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  applicable  to  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations 

Section  405  Finality  of  Certain  Financial 
Transaction.t:  This  .section  would  pro'lde 
that  any  financial  transaction  under  this 
Act  or  pavment  received  or  made  In  connec- 
tion with  It  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all   officers  of  the  Government. 

Section  406.  Admini.'itrative  Expenses:  This 
section  would  provide  that  any  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program 
may  be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Section  407.  Appropriations:  Tilts  section 
would  authorize,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  flood  Insurance  program.  Including 
sums  t»  cover  administrative  expenses  and  to 
reimburse  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  for  premium  equalization  payments 
and  reinsurance  claims  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 

Section  408.  Effective  Date:  This  section 
would  provide  for  the  Act  to  become  effective 
120  days  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  the  effective  date  up  to 
180  days  after  enactment  It  he  flnds  condi- 
tions necessitate  a  long  preparatory  period. 


THE  GI  BILL  AND  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TRANSFORMATION. 
1945-67 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeacueI  may  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prof.  Sidney  A.  Burrell.  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Boston  University's  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  has  written  an  e.xtremely 
interesting  article  in  the  spring  1967 
issue  of  the  Graduate  Journal  of  Bos- 
ton University.  It  is  entitled  "The  GI  Bill 
and  the  Great  American  Transforma- 
tion. 1945-67."  For  those  of  us  who  had 
part  in  this  great  program  which  started 
as  Public  346  of  the  78th  Congress,  some 
of  Professor  Burrell  s  conclusions  will 
come  as  a  surprise,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  note,  as  I  am.  the  lasting  and 
unique  contribution  which  this  legisla- 
tion made  to  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  our  coimtry. 

The  article  follows: 

The  GI  Bell  a.nd  the  Great  American 

Transformation,  1945-67 

(By  Sidney  A.  Burrell) 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  were  part 
of  It  to  realize  that  more  than  twenty  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  beginning  of  the  first 
great  postwar  crisis  of  the  American  univer- 
sity sy.'.tem.  Immersed  as  the  academic  com- 
munity Is  In  Its  contemporary  problems.  It 
Is  sometimes  hard  to  recollect  after  two  dec- 
ades Just  how  great  a  strain  was  Imposed  on 
the  facilities  of  academla  by  the  flood  of 
returning  veterans  which  rolled  into  our 
half-empty  universities  in  1945.  Now  that 
that  great  tide  of  young  men  has  reached 
middle  age  we  may  begin  to  assess  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  experiment  that  made 
higher  education  possible  for  them  with  some 
me-isure  of  historical  perspective. 

At  the  outset  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
It  was  an  intense,  impatient,  highly  moti- 
vated generation  which  came  back  to  the 
campus  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
In  many  ways  there  are  superficial  similari- 
ties between  them  and  their  succe.ssors  in 
the  .-Imerican  universities  today.  The  stu- 
dent veterans  were  critical  of  university  life 
because  their  standards  of  expectation  were 
high,  but  they  also  had  strong  hopes  that 
the  education  they  were  seeking  would  give 
them  certain  i.\lrly  direct  vocational  returns 
It  only  they  were  patient  enough  to  stay  the 
course  All  of  them  were  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  the.r  own  personal  objectives 
than  some  m?mbers  of  today's  student  com- 
munitv.  and  tiie  energy  and  thrust  which 
tl>ey  directed  toward  achieving  ths-lr  goals 
wa.s  to  taring  atao\it  what  may  have  been  the 
most  Important  educational  ;.nd  social  trans- 
formation in  .■American  history.  It  is  the  in- 
tention 01"  this  essay  to  speculate  rather 
broadly  on  .<wme  of  the  significant  effects  of 
that  transformation  during  the  a'-incFt  gen- 
eration that  has  p.issed  since  millions  of 
Americans  came  home  from  Hitler's  and 
Tojo's  wars. 

Like  most  young  persons  who  have  lived 
through  long  periodc  of  confrontation  with 
personal  danger  and  doubtful  future,  the 
post,var  student  veterans  were  not  notably 
reverent  toward  the  academic  status  quo.  At 
times,  in  fact,  they  were  less  than  kind. 
Eminent  faculty  who  had  lectured  in  arcane 
fashion  for  vears  often  found  themselves 
challenged  for  lack  of  clarity  In  presenta- 
tion, for  repetitious  dullness,  for  failure  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  .scholarship  that 
their  auditors  sometimes  knew  far  better 
than  they.  The  discontent  could  be  very 
vocal.  One  distinguished  professor  whose 
classes  I  attended  was  told  by  a  delegation 
of  students  that  his  lectures  were  badly  or- 


ganized, difficult  to  follow,  and  impossible  to 
take  notes  on.  The  critics  were  right  too. 

In  another  Instance  sharp  classroom  re- 
joinder very  nearly  reduced  a  young  Instruc- 
tor to  tears.  The  student  veteran  hated  cant, 
wanted  to  understand  "what  be  heard,  and 
fully  expected  his  Instructors  to  have  things 
thought  out  carefully  before  stepping  Into 
a  lecture  room. 

Student  motivation  must  have  reached 
some  sort  of  a  peak  between  1945  and  1950. 
Many  graduates  and  undergraduates  were 
married  and  had  little  time  for  participation 
In  college  activities  of  the  kind  that  had  ab- 
sorbed so  much  time  in  the  pre-war  years. 
For  that  reason  the  drive  that  carried  the 
postwar  student  to  academic  success  was  not 
always  the  result  of  a  dispassionate  search 
for  knowledge.  The  student  veteran  was  vo- 
cationally oriented  even  when  he  went  on 
to  graduate  school  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  knew  what  he  had  missed  In  four  or  five 
years  absence  from  study.  If  he  lacked  a  de- 
gree before  the  war  he  had  probably  served 
as  an  enlisted  man  who  noted  the  very  Im- 
portant distinction  between  himself  and  his 
officers  who,  more  usually,  were  college  grad- 
uates. The  result  was  that  many  veterans 
reurned  to  study  "with  a  burning  desire  to 
erase  the  difference  that  had  made  them  feel 
Inferior  for  so  long.  They  had  learned  the 
lessons  some  school  dropouts  learn  only  too 
late  that  status  and  function  in  a  society  like 
ours  frequenty  depend  upon  the  opportunity 
conferred  by  formal  education,  and  most  of 
them  never  forgot  it.  If  the  degree  was  a 
means  to  enlarged  opportunity,  then  It  was 
the  degree  they  wanted,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  work  hard  In  order  to  get  It.  The  social 
and  psychological  effects  of  the  service  expe- 
rience In  this  respect  have  never  been  and 
probably  never  can  be  properly  assessed,  but 
certainly  they  were  part  of  the  powerful  mo- 
tivation behind  much  of  the  student  veter- 
ans' academic  achievement  In  the  late  1940's. 
The  number  of  returned  veterans  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  had  been  prewar  college 
failures  and  who  later  returned  to  do  out- 
standing work  up  through  the  level  of  grad- 
uate and  professional  schools  is  significantly 
large  enough  so  that  I  cannot  count  them 
easily.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  American 
educational  history  when  the  late  bloomer 
came  Into  his  own  and  began  to  function  at 
a  reasonable  level  of  capacity  It  was  during 
those  postwar  years. 

In  spite  of  the  student  veteran's  sharply 
critical  attitude  toward  the  shortcomings  of 
academic  life  and  his  determination  to  get 
from  It  all  that  he  could,  his  outlook,  on  the 
whole,  was  coolly  purposeful.  He  was  not 
particularly  Interested  In  criticism  for  Its 
own  sake  and  had  no  desire  to  stir  things  up 
in  the  academic  community  for  any  alleged 
reasons  for  Intellectual  stimulation.  He  re- 
sented crowded  classrooms,  overtaxed  li- 
brary facilities,  and  housing  stortages,  but 
he  liad  probably  experienced  something  of 
the  sort  while  In  service  and  was  willing  to 
put  up  with  Inconvenience  for  a  few  years 
longer  in  order,  as  he  believed,  to  leave  it 
nil  behind  forever.  He  was  not  a  notable  par- 
ticipant In  agitation  for  social  causes  and. 
from  his  point  of  view,  for  very  good  rea- 
son. He  had  Just  participated  In  the  greatest 
social  crusade  of  his  generation.  Totalitarian 
Nazism  and  Fascism  had  been  destroyed 
through  his  efforts,  and  he  owed  nothing 
more  to  society  than  that.  Now  It  was  his 
time  to  achieve  as  an  individual  what  he 
had  been  denied  for  so  long,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  let  Irrelevant  concerns  keep  him 
from  his  goal  any  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  youthful  undergradu- 
ate enthusiast  who  asked  him,  to  picket  or 
to  sign  petitions  was  likely  to  get  short 
shrift.  That  kind  of  thing  was  kid  stuff  to  a 
man  who  had  been  shooting  at  ideological 
enemies  for  four  or  five  years.  Moreover,  he 
was  driven  by  a  sense  of  urgency,  an  aware- 
ness that  years  had  been  lost  and  could  not 


be  regained.  He  needed  no  respite  from  the 
pressures  of  student  life  In  order  to  find 
himself.  He  already  knew  what  the  great 
world  outside  was  like,  and  because  his 
Wanderjahre  were  behind  him  he  was  ready 
for  a  settled  existence. 

Admittedly,  of  course,  he  had  certain  ad- 
vantages, apart  from  purely  psychic  ones, 
that  students  of  this  present  generation  do 
not  have.  The  process  of  postwar  readjust- 
ment in  higher  education  had  not  yet  begun 
to  have  serious  economic  effects  on  the 
student  community.  Universities  had  lived 
in  a  kind  of  cocoon  during  the  war  years. 
The  attitudes  and  expectations  of  university 
faculties  and  administrators  were  still  those 
of  the  1930's,  and  this  situation  worked 
clearly  to  student  advantage.  Tuition  In  even 
the  expensive  Ivy  League  colleges  was  only 
about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while 
university-owned  housing  and  food  costs 
were  at  a  comparable  level.  Faculty  salaries 
stood  about  where  they  were  in  1939.  The  flve- 
thousand-dollar-a-year  full  professor  was 
well  paid,  and  instructors  thought  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month 
adequate  if  not  munificent.  Princeton,  In 
fact,  made  national  headlines  when.  In  1946, 
it  announced  that  henceforward  all  starting 
instructors  at  that  institution  would  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

Indeed,  the  decade  that  began  with  the 
end  of  the  war  and  lasted  into  the  middle 
fifties  was  to  be  the  golden  age  of  university 
expenses  so  far  as  students  were  concerned. 
The  national  economy,  stimulated  by  the 
inflationary  effects  of  wartime  expansion, 
had  so  improved  the  economic  capacities  of 
middle  class  Axnerica  that  higher  education 
even  in  expensive  private  universities  be- 
came one  of  the  great  bargains  of  all  time. 
Tuition  was  still  low  enough  so  that  a  work- 
ing college  student  could  hope  to  meet  most 
or  all  of  its  annual  cost  with  a  well-paying 
summer  Job.  If  he  worked  for  his  meals  as 
well,  he  h.ad  only  housing  to  be  concerned 
about,  and,  while  housing  was  perhaps  his 
greatest  problem  in  the  larger  universities,  it 
was  not  an  insurmountable  one.  The  ratio 
of  college  exi>enses  to  family  income  was  far 
lower  than  It  was  In  the  1930's,  and  the 
massive  student  loan  for  undergraduate  edu- 
cation was  still  something  of  a  rtirity.  Stu- 
dents t>orrowed  money,  of  course,  but  the 
size  of  their  Indebtedness  did  not  mortgage 
their  futures  for  inordinately  long  periods 
of  time  as  it  sometimes  does  now. 

For  the  student  veteran  and  for  the  benef- 
icent government  which  provided  him  with 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  this  state  of  affairs 
offered  an  unparalled  opportunity.  We  are 
often  reminded  by  historians  of  higher  edu- 
cation what  a  truly  remarkable  and  even 
revolutionary  act  the  famous  GI  Bill  was. 
The  assertion  Is  a  commonplace.  What,  on 
the  contrary,  is  often  overlooked  in  this 
Judgment  is  the  fact  that  a  combination  of 
probably  non-recurring  factors  in  American 
history  made  It  possible  for  the  student  vet- 
eran and  society  alike  to  reap  unique  advan- 
tages. Costs  were  low  enough  so  that  even 
married  men  with  families  could  commit 
themselves  without  serious  deprivation  to 
lengthy  programs  of  study.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  know  or  may  have 
forgotten,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
financial  support  of  students  under  the  bill 
was,  if  not  generous,  certainly  satisfactory 
enough  so  that  a  bit  of  additional  employ- 
ment made  things  livable.  If  one  happened 
to  find  a  veterans'  housing  development  like 
the  Shanks  Village  project  at  Orangeburg, 
New  York,  which  Columbia  maintained  for 
five  years  after  the  war,  circumstances  could 
even  be  pleasant. 

If  the  reader  will  forgive  a  personal  al- 
lusion, I  think  my  o'wn  case  may  be  useful 
for  illustration.  My  tuition  as  a  graduate 
student  was  fully  covered  all  the  way  to  the 
Ph.D.  by  a'n   annual   stipend   of  up   to  five 
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hundred  dollars.  Since  Columbia's  tuition 
during  the  time  I  was  meeting  residence  re- 
qulrementa  never  exceeded  four  hundred 
dollars.  I  bad  an  additional  hundred  a  year 
to  apply  toward  the  cost  of  books  with  which 
kindly,  conniving  faculty  members  p^added 
their  required  reading  list*  in  order  to  certify 
purchaae  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
The  monthly  living  allowance  for  a  married 
couple  with  children  began  at  ninety  dollars 
a  month  In  1945  and  was  twice  ra:sed :  to  one 
hundred  and  Qve  dollars  and  later  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  doUars.  all  of  It  tax 
free.  P^lrthermore.  the  married  student  vet- 
eran w«a  also  permitted  to  earn  up  to  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month  without  loss  of 
living  allowance.  Since  our  rent  and  utilities 
(exclusive  of  heati  were  provided  at  forty- 
one  dollars  a  month,  it  is  scarcely  stirprlslng 
that  many  of  us  who  lived  through  those 
years  look  back  to  them  as  anaciclaJlly  care- 
free to  an  extent  scarcely  realized  since.  My 
graduate  career  was  happily  closed  when  the 
Veterans"  Administration  cerufled  the  pay- 
ment of  three  hundred  doUars  to  cover  the 
typing  costs  of  my  dissertation.  The  whole 
expense  of  my  own  gfraduate  education,  so 
far  as  I  can  estimate  from  fallible  memory'. 
was  prob*bly  well  under  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  bsd  the  equivalent  of  a  very  useful 
fellowship  all  the  way  and  came  out  of  grad- 
uate school  debt  free  Today  the  tuition  alone 
would  come  to  very  nearly  that  figure,  while 
comparable  coats  for  a  married  student  with 
family  would  probably  run  to  an  estimated 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year 

The  result  of  this  peculiarly  advantageous 
economic  situation  was  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  American  society  were  able  to 
realize  s  disproportionately  Urge  return  on 
what  seemed  at  the  time  an  astronomical. 
partially  wasteful  social  Investment  A  very 
high  percentage  of  student  veterans  was  re- 
lieved of  economic  pressure  which  permitted 
them  not  only  to  begin  but  to  complete 
various  phases  of  higher  education  because 
the  allotment  of  projected  cost  In  each  Indl- 
vlduaU  case  was  at  least  reasonably  close  to 
actual  cost  and  remained  that  way  for  sev- 
eral years.  Equally  important  was  the  demo- 
grraphlc  structure  of  American  society  whose 
college  population  began  to  be  affect<^d  by 
the  poet-1920  birth  pattern  just  about  the 
time  that  the  great  wave  of  student  veterans 
rolled  Into  the  universities  As  a  result,  the 
veteran  did  not  have  to  compete  for  admis- 
sion with  rising  absolute  numbers  but  only 
with  rising  aspirations.  It  was  not  so  dlffl- 
cult  for  him  to  get  into  college  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  fifties  or  sixties.  Admis- 
sion to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  bad  not  yet  become  so  rigidly 
mechanical  nor  so  strongly  grade  oriented 
as  it  would  be  a  decade  later  For  this  rea- 
son many  persons  whose  Interest  In  higher 
education  had  been  stimulated  by  wartime 
experience  and  who  had  re.vsonably  go^xl 
but  not  outstanding  academic  re<:ords  were 
able  to  utilize  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  GI  BUI  As  I  have  Indicated. 
the  circumstances  were  also  such  that  some 
persons  with  relatively  poor  records  re- 
ceived a  second  chance  which  a  great  many 
of  them  turned  to  .advantage  Furthermore. 
many  university  administrators  treated  the 
tide  of  returning  veterans  with  that  special 
consideration  which  was  regarded  as  patri- 
otic during  the  war  Itse'.f  They  tried  to  ac- 
commodate all  they  could,  though  It  must 
also  be  remembered  th.it.  at  the  time,  there 
were  some  fairly  sound  financial  argument-s 
m  favor  of  so  doing  The  universities,  like 
the  rest  of  American  society  lived  In  antici- 
pation of  recurring  depres.slon  The  -Aar  was 
thought  of  by  many  aa  a  hiatus,  an  artificial 
stimulus  which  had  alleviated  but  perhaps 
not  entirely  cured  the  economic  Ills  of  the 
thirties.  It  was  still  expected  almost  mo- 
mentarily that  the  economy  might  relapse 
Into  something  like  the  condition  of  the  late 
thirties,  snd  this  foreboding  was  reinforced 


by  the  sudden  sharp  decline  of  the  stock 
market  in  September.  1946  To  the  universi- 
ties, therefore,  the  hordes  of  returning  vet- 
erans seemed  a  huge  windfall.  These  were 
students  whu  needed  no  scholarships,  few 
fellowships,  and  made  heavy  demands  only 
on  faculty  time  and  building  i,pace  They 
were  an  economic  nest  egg  against  the  pos- 
sible return  of  evil  days  and  they  were  wel- 
comed up  to  and  in  some  cases  almost  be- 
yond the  extent  of  existing  f;icllltles  A  con- 
sequence of  this  huge  extension  of  effort 
was  the  creation  of  something  so  valuable 
for  the  American  future  as  to  be  unique  In 
national  and  perhaps  In  world  history 

What  wa.s  thus  created  wa.s  a  whole  new 
productive  segment  of  society  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  ever  known  before.  Not  only 
had  more  people  gone  on  to  college  and  to 
advanced  degrees,  but  this  vastly  expanded 
body  of  intellectual,  academic,  and  \ocatlon- 
al  expertise  provided  a  continuous  thrust. 
a  quality  of  liveliness,  that  has  been  one  of 
the  major  contributing  factors  to  the  Ameri- 
can exp.insion  of  the  past  fliteen  years. 
Furthermore,  this  expertise  was  spread  more 
widely  through  society  than  ever  before  In 
the  national  history 

The  effects  of  this  dispersion  have  been 
more  than  materially  productive,  though  the 
huge  lncrea.se  In  the  grosa  national  product 
undoubtedly  owes  something  to  It.  The 
thrust  of  postwar  educational  expansion  also 
had  an  exhilarating  effect  that  has  reached 
into  every  area  of  .American  endeavor  Tech- 
nology, science,  the  academic  community, 
business,  the  arts  have  all  felt  the  Impact 
of  the  social  decision  that  sent  so  many 
thousands  of  veterans  Into  the  universities 
after  1945.  Indeed.  It  might  be  argued  that 
the  two  most  successful  experiments  in 
socio-economic  expansion  undertaken  by 
successive  American  governments  since  World 
War  II  were  those  which  involved  our  com- 
mitment to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  uur  internal 
Investment  In  veterans'  education.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  has  been 
more  significant,  but  they  have  something 
In  common  that  is  seldom  noted  by  observ- 
ers of  the  world  economic  scene  Each  of 
the  two  policies  represented  caplUil  invest- 
ment In  human  resources  which  were  ca- 
pable of  highly  active  rationalized  responses 
because  both  were  part  of  a  long  established 
tradition  of  sophisticated  s<x;lal  and  econom- 
ic achievement  In  the  case  of  postwar 
western  Europe  the  Investment  was  made  In 
societies  which,  although  often  heavily  dam- 
aged by  war.  were  themselves  historic  ex- 
tensions of  a  centuries-long.  Indigenously 
spontaneous  process  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological growth 

The  American  Internal  Investment  tapped 
the  same  sources  of  European  tradition  but 
with  an  added  difference  What  was  done 
here  by  extending  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunity on  an  unprecedented  scale  was  to 
stimulate  an  expansive  process  which  began 
with  the  founding  of  the  colonial  colleges 
and  was  carried  forward  by  the  proliferation 
of  public  land-grant  and  private  universities 
during  the  nlnete»'nth  century  Lord  Snow 
iC.  P.  Snow  I.  who  la  often  sharply  critical 
of  American  folkways,  has  arguetl  that  this 
extension  of  educational  opportunity  even  to 
seemingly  marginal  students,  although  ex- 
pensive and  often  wasteful,  may  perhaps  be 
the  mi:>st  significant  spoclal  Invention  of 
American  society  One  might  amplify  this 
Judgment  and  say  that  possibly  our  most 
Important  recent  Innovation  was  the  decision 
to  invest  heavily  In  our  own  national  man- 
power at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 

The  results  of  this  Innovation  have  been 
so  many  and  so  various  that  It  is  hard  to 
single  out  one  or  two  of  them  as  more  Im- 
portant than  the  rest  In  a  pjosltlve  sense 
there  have  been  obviously  beneficial  effects 
for  American  society  and  perh.ips  ultimately 
for  the  world  as  a  whole   Tlie  result  has  not 


been  all  gain  In  Immediate  terms,  however, 
for  the  upsurge  of  American  activity  In  so 
many  fields  at  once  has  created  peculiar  do- 
mestic and  international  problems  that  re- 
main to  be  solved.  Nevertheless,  on  the  pos- 
itive side  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  moved  upward  In  quantity  and 
quality  of  scientific  and  technological 
achievement  as  has  no  nation  In  history  in 
so  short  a  period.  The  only  comparably  rapid 
historic  transformation  was  the  great  break- 
through that  occurred  In  Britain  In  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  we 
still  describe  rather  loosely  and  not  alto- 
gether accurately  as  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. As  might  be  expected,  our  own  trans- 
formation has  not  been  free  of  serious  grow- 
ing pains  We  continue  to  be  plagtied  by 
shortages  In  human  expertise  and  we  are 
still  dependent  to  a  significant  degree  upon 
the  parasitism  that  robs  other  nations  of 
skill  and  brainpower.  Our  very  shortages, 
however,  are  an  Indication  of  the  success  of 
American  internal  exi>anslon.  for  we  seem 
to  be  In  need  of  more  trained  manpower  than 
any  society  In  history  has  ever  been  able  to 
produce  Inevitably,  we  must  In  time  face  up 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  can  maintain 
this  spiral  of  expansion  by  a  process  which 
robs  so  many  other  nations  of  rare  human 
resources  For  the  present,  at  least.  It  Is  clear 
that  If  we  had  not  created  for  ourselves  a 
l.irger  reserve  of  expertise  than  any  nation 
has  previously  p>ossessed.  we  might.  Indeed, 
have  returned  to  the  depre.sslon  levels  of  the 
1930's  with  serious  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences for  us  all  But  more  than  that, 
the  sheer  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can scientific,  academic,  and  managerial  elite 
has  had  a  major  generating  effect  In  terms 
of  power  to  attract  similar  elites  In  other 
nations  The  process  of  attracting  skill  from 
abroad  Is  not  simply  an  outgrowth  of  afflu- 
ence, though  larger  economic  rewards  are 
certainly  Important 

The  p>olnt  was  made  to  me  clearly  three 
years  ago  by  Dr  Geoffrey  Ball,  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Tech- 
nology I  University  of  London),  who  came 
to  this  country  In  1964  at  the  request  of  the 
British  government  to  determine  Just  what 
It  Wius  that  led  so  many  young  English  sci- 
entists and  engineers  to  take  positions  here. 
Professor  Ball  told  me  he  found  three  at- 
tractions generally  cited  by  these  men  as 
important  in  coming  to  a  decision  Salary 
was  one  of  the  attractions,  but  most  Insisted 
that  It  r.\nked  well  behind  the  others  in  Its 
influence  on  them  Of  major  secondaxv  con- 
sideration were  the  facilities  and  amrtiltles 
spre.id  so  widely  through  American  society. 
In  Britain  he  went  on  to  point  out.  there 
were  only  a  handful  of  great  companies  with 
.ittracUve  research  programs:  here  the  num- 
ber IS  legion  The  same  was  true  of  the  uni- 
versities Professor  Ball  believed  that  the 
facilities  of  his  own  Institution,  the  new 
Royal  College  uf  Technology  at  GUisgow, 
and  some  few  of  the  older  universities  were 
as  good  as  anytlung  In  this  country  The 
only  difficulty,  "from  his  point  of  vie"*-,  was 
that  there  were  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty 
simlliir  Institutions  In  the  United  States. 
More  important  even  than  the  capacities  and 
amenities  of  research,  however,  was  the 
third  and  most  Important  attraction,  namely. 
the  size  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
community  and  the  numerous  areas  In  which 
significant  research  was  going  forward  The 
young  English  scientist  or  engineer,  as  re- 
ports in  the  .Veil  York  Tnnts  h.ue  recently 
contirmed.  felt  that  he  might  be  missing 
something  Intellectually  exciting  If  he  re- 
m.uned  at  home  In  short,  the  vory  size  and 
variety  of  American  research  commitments 
convinced  him  that  this  Is  where  the  scien- 
tific action  Is,  and  he  simply  had  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  It  Professor  Ball  con- 
cluded that  there  were — and  .ire — !n  this 
country  more  persons  engaged  In  projects 
of  brotid  significance,  either  in  unlversltle* 
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or  industry,  which  offer  extensive  contacts 
with  larger  numbers  of  one's  compeers  and 
a  sense  of  Intellectual  excitement  to  dedicated 
minds,  than  one  can  find  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

If  we  are  still  In  large  measure  dependent 
on  foreign  expertise  to  keep  our  expansion 
rolling,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
produced  significant  numbers  of  trained  and 
educated  persons  to  serve  our  own  complex 
needs.  The  number  of  them  Is  certainly  far 
greater  than  It  would  have  been  had  the 
government  not  made  Its  fortunately  timed 
educational  Investment  during  the  1940's. 
The  generation  which  benefited  from  the 
original  GI  BUI  Is  now  In  Its  forties  and 
fifties.  It  has  now  reached  a  position  In  every 
area  of  activity  where  It  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  establishment  of  American  society. 
While  Its  contributions  have  unquestionably 
been  significant  In  every  sphere.  Its  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  ongoing  expan- 
siveness  of  American  life  may  perhaps  He  In 
the  field  of  education — more  particularly  in 
higher  education.  The  postwar  upsurge  In 
the  number  of  higher  degrees  prepared  the 
nation  fortuitously  for  the  great  population 
swell  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Crowded  as 
our  universities  are  and  disproportionate 
though  the  ratios  between  students  and  in- 
structors may  be,  consider  what  the  situa- 
tion might  well  have  been  had  the  produc- 
tion of  Ph.  D.'s  alone  remained  at  the  level  of 
the  1930's.  For  all  of  our  difficulties  we  have 
at  least  managed  to  hold  our  own  by  pro- 
viding the  students  of  the  last  decade  with 
sufficient  academic  personnel  to  make  the 
academic  expansion  of  that  period  bearable. 
The  process  has  become  a  spiralling  con- 
tinuum, a  kind  of  academic  "take-off,"  which 
has  given  and  will  continue  to  give  us  sig- 
nificant advantages  over  most  of  the  other 
advanced  nations  of  the  earth  for  the  next 
few  years  at  least. 

The  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  Importance  of  what 
Is  now  called  "the  education  revolution"  has 
been  shaped  In  large  measure  by  the  Ameri- 
can example,  and  It  Is  astonishing  to  note 
how  even  the  various  European  nations  have 
come  to  be  conscious  of  the  success  of  this 
most  recent  American  Innovation  for  all  of 
their  criticisms  of  Its  mass  nature  and  all  of 
their  uncertainties  about  the  average  quality 
of  the  educational  product.  Education,  and 
particularly  university  education,  has  become 
the  apparent  solvent  of  most  human  prob- 
lems, and  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  beginning  to  move 
In  the  American  direction  however  painful 
and  difficult  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
example  may  be.  As  the  nineteenth-century 
American  system  of  mass  secondary  educa- 
tion provided  an  enlarged  literate  mass  for 
the  vocational  needs  of  an  earlier  period,  so 
the  outpouring  of  persons  with  some  form  Of 
higher  education  has  more  recently  created 
a  new  kind  of  vocational  mass  at  a  some- 
what higher  level  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  far 
more  complex  society.  At  the  right  moment 
In  time  this  nation  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sow  an  extraordinary  harvest. 

If  that  were  an  end  to  the  story  one  might 
think  of  the  future  with  an  almost  Pollyan- 
nalsh  optimism.  Unfortunately,  the  good 
things  of  history  cannot  always  be  realized 
simply  or  easily.  The  Increase  of  American 
expertise  and  the  expansion  of  American  so- 
ciety have  created  their  own  unique  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  much  dis- 
cussed effect  of  automation  on  the  huge 
number  of  unskilled  persons  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  not  benefited  to  any 
significant  degree  from  the  transformation 
we  have  been  describing.  If  there  Is  a  recog- 
nizable gap  In  wealth  between  the  develoijed 
and  undeveloped  nations,  so  there  Is  also  an 
Internal  gap  between  those  whose  lack  ol 
skills  or  abilities  make  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  share  In  domestic  abundance.  We 
are  all  aware  enough  of  the  various  solutions 
offered  for  this  dilemma.  They  range  from 
the  traditional  socialist  solution  which  ad- 


vocates some  form  of  social  control  of  both 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution  tc 
suggestions  that  billions  In  capital  be  In- 
vested In  the  poor  or  that  they  receive  a 
fixed  annual  wage.  The  dlfllculty  'with  any 
such  solution  is  'that  'unless  some  response 
can  be  evoked  which  will  increase  the  skill 
potential  of  those  for  whom  some  sort  of 
massive  social  Investment  Is  advocated,  no 
permanent  transformation  can  occur.  Exper- 
tise of  one  sort  or  another  by  Its  relative 
scarcity  Inevitably  Imposes  Its  own  condi- 
tions for  the  distribution ;  of  the  national 
product  In  any  society,  a)i  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  learn  some  years  ago  and  as  Red 
China  seems  to  be  In  the  painful  process  of 
learning  at  the  moment.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lem has  International  ramifications  of  both  a 
short  and  long  range  nature.  At  present  and 
possibly  for  the  next  few  years  there  appears 
to  be  an  Identifiable  "technological  gap"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  even  so  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  an  aggregate  of 
societies  as  those  which  comfKise  the  whole 
of  western  Europe.  The  gap  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  if  it  really  exists  to  any 
significant  degree,  is  evidently  only  a  tem- 
porary one  and,  in  fact,  probably  does  not 
exist  in  certain  areas  of  technology  at  all.  A.<; 
worst,  we  may  not  expect  Europe  to  fall  sig- 
nificantly and  permanently  behind  the 
United  States.  More  serious,  however,  Is  the 
position  of  large  areas  of  the  non -European 
world  where  a  gap  between  them  and  the 
more  advanced  countries  appears  to  be  open- 
ing rapidly,  ominously,  and  possibly  per- 
manently. 

When  one  ponders  the  Implications  of 
these  present  circumstances,  one  Is  likely  to 
feel  an  Inward  uncertainty  about  the  large 
and  easy  solutions  so  frequently  offered  for 
the  problems  of  human  poverty  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  may  be  that  not  all  men  under  all 
conditions  can  respond  as  a  large  part  of  our 
own  society  reiponded  to  the  massive  social 
investment  of  the  post  World  War  n  period. 
It  may  even  be  that  we  will  have  to  face  up 
to  some  sort  of  permanent  subsidy,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  for  those  who  lack  the 
skills  or  education  to  respond  to  larger  op- 
portunity as  our  own  population  has  re- 
sponded. At  best,  however,  such  a  solution  Is 
only  a  palliative,  for  It  does  not  erase  the  un- 
happlness  and  resentment  which  must  arise 
among  those  who  will  still  see  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  their  own  position  In  the 
social  order  and  the  position  of  those  whose 
expertise  of  one  kind  or  another  enables 
them  to  enjoy  greater  amenities  without  be- 
ing subsidized.  The  great  problem — and  per- 
haps the  great  mystery — of  our  time  Is  clear- 
ly delineated  In  this  dilemma.  No  amount  of 
expropriation,  redistribution  of  wealth,  or 
subsidization  will  resolve  It  alone.  Men 
must  find  a  way  to  strike  the  sparks  of  Inner 
motivation.  If  the  task  seems  Impossible,  we 
may  still  find  some  measure  of  hope  in  the 
great  postwar  educational  experiment  of  this 
society. 


AN  APPEAL  OP  CONSCIENCE  TO  MR. 
KOSYGIN 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  defeat  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  effect, 
of  the  Soviet  dream  of  dominating  the 
Middle  East,  Russia  has  repeatedly  ac- 
cused Israel  of  "aggression"  and  Hitler- 
ite atrocities  and  war  crimes. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Russia,  which 
has    dominated    Eastern    Europe    and 


which  knowingly  practices  anti-Semi- 
tism, should  accuse  another  people  of  be- 
ing inhumane,  especially  one  which  has 
known  the  destruction  of  one-third  of 
its  number  by  these  "Hitlerite  atrocities." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  "An  appeal  of  Conscience  to 
Mr.  Kosygin,"  by  the  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  American  Jewish 
Organizations.  The  conference  asks  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
concentrate  on  attaining  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  instead  of  making 
false  accusations.      "^ 

The  appeal  follows  i 
AN  Appeal  of  Conscience  to  Mb.  Kostgin 

In  statement  after  statement  since  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia's  Arab  allies  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  repeated 
charges  In  the  United  Nations  that  Israel  has 
committed  "Hitlerite  atrocities  and  war 
crimes." 

The  Soviet  representatives  and  their  sup- 
porters have  indulged  In  vilification  and 
abuse  to  represent  as  Nazi  aggression  Israel's 
successful  defense  against  an  enemy  which 
has  sworn  to  destroy  her  in  a  "Holy  War." 

The  Soviet  Government  has  sent  insulting 
and  threatening  notes  to  the  Government  of 
Israel,  a  fellow  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  it  insists  on  describing  as  "the 
Tel  Aviv  authorities."  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment newspaper  Izvestia  has  made  the  lying 
charge  that  Israeli  troojjs  have  shot  down 
women  and  children  in  public  executions. 

This  vicious  and  unscrupulous  propaganda 
is  a  potentially  explosive  form  of  warfare. 
Under  Soviet  Incitement  the  Arabs  initiated 
and  lost  the  hot  war  for  Soviet  influence  In 
the  Middle  East.  Now  the  USSR  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  full  responsibility  for  verbal 
aggression.  This  Is  supported  by  renewed 
arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs. 

This  fxjwerful  country,  the  USSR,  has 
never  published  a  word  of  criticism  about  the 
Nazi  war  criminals  who  are  actively  mobilized 
in  Cairo  and  Damascus  In  the  war  against  the 
Jews.  The  Soviet  Government  has  given  un- 
stinting support  to  the  Arab  States  which 
disseminate  the  crude  anti-Semitism  of  the 
"Protocols   of   the   Elders   of   Zlon." 

The  very  country  which  is  preventing  the 
development  of  Jewish  life  within  Its  own 
borders,  does  not  hesitate  to  fasten  the 
hideous  label  of  Nazism  on  the  survivors  of 
a  small  Jewish  nation  which  lost  a  third  of 
its  members  in  Nazi  atrocities. 

The  accent  of  present  Soviet  propaganda 
Is  the  accent  of  the  Stalinist  doctors'  plot 
and  the  destruction  of  Soviet  Jewish  society. 
It  Is  the  accent  of  Soviet  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda against  Judaism,  of  the  fever  of  Jew- 
hatred  that  periodically  seizes  the  Soviet 
press.  It  means  that  the  incorrigible  anti- 
Semites  who  infest  Russian  society  are  again 
being  given  their  hour. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  In  this  century 
that  a  major  power  has  accused  Jews  of  sub- 
human crimes  and  threatened  dire  punish- 
ment for  Imaginary  evils.  The  world  knows 
the  terrible  price  "the  Jewish  people  have 
paid  for  such  monstrous  accusations.  The 
Soviet  Union  should  think  again  before  it 
follows  the  appalling  example  of  the  power 
whose  pathological  hatred  of  Jews  was  the 
beginning  of  a  process  that  brought  death 
and  destruction   to  many  nations. 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  Jewish 
community  of  the  United  States  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  put  aside  the  delusion 
of  quick  and  facile  propaganda  victories.  Let 
it  strive  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  recognizing  that  Israel,  like  the  Arab 
States,  has  every  right  to  exist  and  prosper. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  consider  carefully 
whether  It  indeed  wishes  to  follow  In  the 
footsteps  of  those  whose  hatred  of  Jews  led 
to  the  cataclysm  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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ConXerence  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organizations 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commute*. 

American   Jewish    Congress. 

American  Zionist  Council 

American  Trade  Union  CouncU  for  Hlstra- 
drut. 

B'nai  B'rlth. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Hadassah. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel— American  Sec- 
tion. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U  S  A 

Labor  Zionist  Movement. 

Mlzrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl. 

National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
CouncU. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel 

Rabbinical  Assembly 

The  Rabbinical  Council  of  America 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation* 

United  Synagogue  of  America 

Zionist  Organization  of  America. 


CONGRESSMAN  LESTER  WOLFFS 
REPORT  ON  THE  INTEKN.^TION.^L 
AIR  SHOW 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  8usk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  centleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  K\rth!  :nay  e.xtend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectioiv 

Mr.  KARTH  .Mr  Speaker,  a.s  a  charier 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Commltti-e  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  I  have  attempted 
over  the  years  to  keep  my.self  and  the 
Congress  informed  on  what  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  are  doing  in 
research  and  the  technological  develop- 
ment in  the  broad  field  of  aerospace  re- 
search. 

As  part  of  that  effort.  I  have  tried  to 
attend  meetings  and  functions  where 
there  wa.s  a  possibility  that  I  might  en- 
hance this  knowledge 

Mr  Speaker,  this  year  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  International  Air  Show  re- 
cently held  in  Paris  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications. I  did  encourage  our  colleague. 
Lester  Wolff,  uf  New  York,  to  attend 
If  possible  and  make  a  report  to  me  on 
what  he  .saw  and  what  he  found  So 
often  I  have  found  this  infoi-mation  to 
be  of  sreat  value  during  subcommittee 
hearing.s. 

Since  the  \alui'  of  these  kinds  of  meet- 
ings is  sometimes  questioned  by  the  news 
media.  I  feel  if  important  that  a  sum- 
mary of  these  findings  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  everyone  to  see 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  having 
done  an  excellent  tob  and  submit  for  the 
Record  a  synopsis  of  that  report,  as  fol- 
lows : 
CoNCHes.s  or  thk   Uxn-Fa   .^t^tes 

Hn'>,F    >F  REPRESEVTATrVCS 

Wa^'i-ngton   D  C    J-ine  22    f9«7 
Hon.  Joseph  E  K.*«th. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Space  Science 
and  Applicat'.rrria.  Co-mmittee  cm  Science 
and  Aatronauttct 
OcAB   M«.  Chairman     .Vs  you   know  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  In- 


ternational Air  Show  as  a  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  ind  Aslrunauiu-s. 
Subconunlttee  on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  c.in  report  on  the 
trip.  The  United  States  exhibitions  were  ex- 
cellent The  Congressional  delegation  had 
valuable  and  potentially  profitable  discis- 
sions with  foreign  officials  <ind  business  ex- 
ecutives 

Permit  me  to  turn  first  to  the  American 
space  and  aviation  exhibits.  These  displays, 
which  showed  a  marked  improvement  over 
our  displays  during  the  1966  International 
Air  Show,  were  certainly  the  best  of  this 
year's  show  The  exhibits  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  Industry 
were  far  more  impressive  than  the  exhibits 
of  all  the  other  competitors  including  the 
Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    RepubUcs 

While  Russia  and  other  nations,  were 
content  to  display  hardware  without  giving 
It  meaning  or  purpose,  the  United  Slates 
exniblts  displayed  much  mure  Yes.  c.ert.alnly 
our  finest  hardware  w;ts  there.  But  with  It 
were  competent  guides  with  complete  Jla- 
play  explanations  for  the  Interested  visitors 
The  hardware  was  brought  to  life;  the  nuts 
and  bolts  became  the  work  ol  men  to  achieve 
;ige-old  dreanis  of  men 

An  example  of  our  excellence  in  this  re- 
gard was  the  heavy  and  positive  emphasis  on 
our  unmanned  technical  programs  in  space 
These  very  Important  and  difficult  feats, 
wlilch  do  not  capture  the  headlines  in  the 
manner  of  manned  ftlghU.  were  brought 
Into  proper  perspective  The  high  level  of 
achievement  we  have  had  In  our  unmanned 
IllghU  and  the  invaluable  data  gathered 
were   clearly   and   interestingly   portrayed. 

In  addition  to  our  displays  the  United 
St.ites  provided  the  outstanding  flying  ex- 
hibitions of  the  show  The  TFX  flight  was 
acknowledged  by  people  from  every  country 
as  a  high  point  of  the  week.  Our  aerobatlc 
teiuns  also  excelled  with  their  demonstration 
of  expertly  executed  disciplined  flying 

Another  signlflcant  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Air  Show  was  the  first 
commercial  trans-Atlantic  flight  of  the 
Douglas  DC-8-ei.  the  enlarged  passenger  Jet 
The  Congressional  delegation  was  privileged 
to  fly  to  Le  Bourget  on  the  Inaugural  flight 
of  this  aircraft  which  created  a  sensation  at 
the  Air  Show  Every  day  we  were  there  thou- 
sands queued  up  to  view  this  new  luxury 
aircraft.  Compared  to  the  mock-ups  of  the 
Concorde  and  the  Russian  commercial  Jet 
aircraft,  the  Douglas  plane  was  the  star  of 
the  show.  The  quality  of  this  plane,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  It  Is  In  actual  serv- 
ice, give  us  reason  to  believe  the  United 
States  can  maintain  the  lead  in  the  Interna- 
tional race  for  major  aircraft  business.  I  am 
optimistic  that  this  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial as  It  has  In  the  pust,  in  overcoming 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  Congrefslonal  delegation.  Mr  Ch.ilr- 
man,  besides  viewing  all  the  exhibits  and 
representing  our  country  Bt  various  official 
functions  also  met  with  foreign  representa- 
tives of  our  government  and  the  private 
sector  We  discussed  with  these  Americans, 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  abroad,  their 
problems  In  dealing  with  foreign  govern- 
ments These  meetings  will  provide  us  with 
valuable  Information  in  assisting  in  the  work 
of  these  technical  ambasgadors-of-good-wUl 
All  of  the  points  I  have  discussed  thus  far, 
Mr  Chairman,  are  quite  important  and  re- 
quired our  presence  at  the  Air  Show  But 
we  were  fortunate  enoutjh  to  add  a  very  sig- 
nificant bit  of  diplomatic  activity  to  our 
trip. 

I  had.  early  In  our  stay,  the  opportunity  to 
arrange  a  meeting  between  some  members  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  our 
delegation  headed  by  Chairman  Miller  After 
our  first  meeting  we  were  invited  to  and 
visited  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  where  we 
had  the  invaluable  opportunity  to  view  the 


Chamber  in  session  and  meet  many  Eteputles. 
We  were  able  to  exchange  opinions  with 
these  Deputies. 

One  goal  of  our  discussions.  Mr  Chairman, 
was  to  find  ovit  If  there  Is  a  basis  for  a 
rapprochement  between  PYance  and  the 
United  States.  .Mthough  our  discussions  were 
in  the  area  of  sp.ice  science  and  aviation  the 
excellent  relationship  our  delegation  estab- 
lished with  the  Deputies  proved  that  there 
is  a  basis  for  sound  partner.ship  between 
France  and  the  United  States  if  we  can  cir- 
cumvent De  Gaulle  and  correct  some  mis- 
conceptions on  the  Deputies'  p.irt. 

We  discussed  with  the  Deputies  the  prob- 
lems of  overflight  and  sonic  boom  involved 
In  their  Concorde  and  our  Super.sonlc  Tran.s- 
port  They  had  little  background  In  these 
import.mt  areas  and  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  our  knowledge  and  exiierlences  with 
them 

If  I  appear  optimistic  about  the  long-term 
effect  of  our  vL-ut,  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  lea- 
son  to.  There  will  be  a  meeting  In  Septenioer 
between  a  group  of  Deptities,  led  by  a  leading 
GaulUst.  Charles  de  Chambrun.  and  6evpr.i: 
representatives  of  our  space  committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  hold  pre- 
liminary discussions  on  questions  of  mutual 
Interest  to  both  countries.  This  Is  Just  an 
example  of  many  Import.int  areas  In  which 
the  United  States  and  fYance  can  cooperate 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  International  Air  Show  returned 
proud  and  optimistic  Our  country  Is  the 
world  leader  In  .wlation  and  in  space.  Our  lu- 
ture  Is  bright  And  thfit  future  may  enjoy 
the  additional  benefit  of  increased  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  an  old 
friend  Prance,  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
Respectfully, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
^fember  of  Congress. 


BANK  CRIMES 


Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cor.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Mr  F.^scfllI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  t<^'nn>ore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oiiio'.^ 

Thei-e  was  no  objection 

Mr  F.^SCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25, 
1967,  I  ca'.led  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  wh.ich  appeared  in  the 
American  Banker  by  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  tiie  subject  of  crimes  against  banking 
institutions. 

The.se  crimes  have  been  a  subject  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  subcommittee  I  am  chair- 
man. In  my  statement  on  May  25  I  men- 
tioned the  hearings  we  held  in  19G3  on 
the  problem  of  bank  crimes  and  reported 
.some  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions we  made  at  that  time. 

Two  events  in  the  Washington  area 
this  week  have  dramatically  underscored 
the  continuing  validity  of  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittees  The.se  t'vvo  events  have 
Impres.sed  me  once  again  with  the  ur- 
gency of  our  need  for  improved  security 
in  our  banking  ln.stltutions. 

On  Monday,  June  19.  1967.  a  man 
walked  into  the  Wildwood  Center  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Bethesda  carrying  a  paper 
bag  He  threatened  that  the  bag  con- 
tained dynamite  and  that  he  would  blow 
up  the  building  If  the  employees  did  not 
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give  him  access  to  the  vault.  He  walked 
out  of  the  bank  carrying  $78,700  and  he 
remains  at  large. 

The  Washington  Post  for  Wednedsay, 
June  21,  1967.  carried  an  article  on  the 
closure  of  the  Oxon  Hill  branch  of  the 
Southern  Maryland  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Bank  officials  state  that  the  closing  of 
this  branch  is  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  The  "conditions"  were 
identified  as  five  armed  holdups  in  the 
18  months  since  December  1965. 

These  two  examples  are  merely  isolat- 
ed cases  originating  in  the  same  general 
area  but,  according  to  articles  in  the 
June  1967  issues  of  Protective  Bulletin — 
issued  by  the  Insurance  and  Protective 
Committee  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation— and  Banking:  Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  num- 
bers of  burglaries,  robberies,  and 
larcenies  affecting  banking  institutions 
have  been  rising  steadily  throughout  the 
nation  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  answers  to  ques- 
tions incorporated  in  the  article  in  the 
June  1967  issue  of  Banking  indicate  his 
belief  that  the  increase  in  bank  crimes 
is  partially  due  to  increased  numbers  of 
branch  banks  in  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  Hoover  said: 

Such  banks,  by  the  nature  of  their  locality 
and  design,  are  easier  to  rob  and  burglarize. 
The  buildings  generally  have  fewer  security 
features;  they  are  easier  to  "case"  and  scout 
prior  to  the  Job;  police  protection  Is  less 
concentrated;  and  escape  routes  are  more 
accessible  and  better  concealed. 

The  Protective  Bulletin  of  June  1967 
states: 

There  are  certain  external  and  Internal 
conditions  about  a  bank  which  can  either 
favor  or  discourage  an  after  dark  attack. 

In  addition,  the  bulletin  says; 

The  initial  line  of  defense  against 
burglars  is  the  bank  building  Itself. 

Especially  important  is  the  design  of 
doors,  windows,  ventilation  ducts,  and 
other  openings  into  the  building  which 
could  be  utilized  for  entrance. 

The  report  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  which  was  ap- 
proved and  published  on  February  20. 
1964.  included  the  following  findings  and 
conclusions: 

Modern  bank  design  and  the  Increase  In 
outlying  branches  have  contributed  to  the 
Increase  In  bank  holdups. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
lack  of  security  and  the  incidence  of  external 
crimes. 

There  Is  ample  Information  available  on 
the  means  of  preventing  both  Internal  and 
external  crimes.  There  are  numerous  aids  and 
devices  available  for  use  In  the  prevention 
of  crimes  and  for  the  apprehension  of  crimi- 
nals. However,  many  bankers  resist  the  use 
of  these  means  and  devices. 

Practically  all  losses  by  banking  Institu- 
tions resulting  from  crimes  are  covered  by 
Insurance.  While  Insurance  protects  the  in- 
stitutions, its  existence  has  had  a  tendency 
In  some  cases  to  make  bank  man.Tgement  lax 
as  regard.s  security  against  banking  crimes. 

The  Incidence  of  these  crimes  con- 
tinues to  increase  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings and  persuasion  from  Congress,  the 
trade  journals,  responsible  bankers.  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencies,  and 
banking  a.ssociations;  in  spite  of  bank 
examiners'    interest    and    emphasis   on 


security  measures;  In  spite  of  full  co- 
operation by  the  FBI  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies;  and  in  spite  of 
increasing  reluctance  of  insurance  com- 
panies to  underwrite  low  security  banks. 

I  find  it  very  discouraging  that  bank- 
ing institutions,  the  backbone  of  the 
business  community  and  the  pillar  of 
dependability,  have  not  taken  sufficient 
precautions  to  reduce  these  crimes  sig- 
nificantly. The  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  continued  vulnerability  of  banks 
and  jeopardy  to  customers'  accounts  and 
valuables  lies  squarely  and  undisputably 
on  bank  management.  Over  the  years 
bank  management,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  and  banking 
associations,  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  is  management's  responsibility  to  de- 
termine what  security  measures  are  to 
be  utilized  in  each  individual  bank. 

In  1964  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  designed  to  prevent 
these  crimes.  We  believe  that  if  our  rec- 
ommendations had  been  completely  ac- 
cepted and  fully  implemented  by  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  individual  bankers 
there  would  have  been  no  Increase  in  the 
number  of  bank  crimes.  There  could  have 
been  a  decrease.  Furthermore,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  our  report  are  still  applicable 
to  the  situation  today,  and  we  strongly 
urge  the  banking  community  to  adopt 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  demon- 
strated effectiveness  of  security  measures 
available  to  banks  it  is  intolerable  for  the 
customers'  interests  to  remain  vulnerable 
to  thieves  and  robbers.  We  should  not 
allow  further  crimes  against  banks  when 
we  have  the  means  to  prevent  them. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM : 
THE  BEST  SOLUTION 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  most  Informative  let- 
ter on  the  question  of  Increased  capacity 
for  the  Panama  Canal  from  Capt.  C.  H. 
Schlldhauer,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired, 
that  was  addressed  to  Chairman  Edward 
A,  Garmatz,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

As  the  nephew  of  Edward  Schildhauer. 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  builders  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  Captain  Schildhauer 
has  been  interested  In  canal  problems 
since  early  youth.  In  the  course  of  his 
naval  career,  he  has  made  many  transits 
of  that  interoceanlc  link,  thus  supple- 
menting his  readings  with  navigational 
experience. 

In  1966,  he  was  principal  speaker  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  timely  subject  of  "The  Prob- 
lem of  a  New  Canal:  The  Best  Solution," 


which  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Chair- 
man Garmatz. 

The  indicated  letter  of  Captain 
Schildhauer  should  be  of  high  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  others 
concerned  with  canal  problems.  To  make 
his  1966  address  easily  available  for  ref- 
erence along  with  the  letter,  I  quote  both 
as  parts  of  my  remarks : 

OwiNOS  Mills,  Md., 

June  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garmatz:  As  a  student 
of  interoceanlc  canal  problems,  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest  the  hearings  on  H.R.  6791 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  on  May  9  and  18,  1967.  I  have  also 
read  the  speech  by  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  made  on  May  25  before  the  St.  Louis 
World  Trade  Seminar,  as  covered  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  31,  1967,  page 
14303.  The  contents  and  suiastance  of  this 
speech,  though  made  In  St.  Louis  Is  defi- 
nitely applicable  to  the  commerce  flowing 
in  and  out  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  which 
I  know  you  are  always  Interested  In.  We  do 
not  want  a  Suez  Canal  In  this  hemisphere 
whose  usefulness  can  be  destroyed  by  a  short- 
run  grab  for  a  fast  dollar,  as  mentioned  by 
Representative  Sullivan  In  the  concluding 
sentence. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  of  Am- 
bassador Robert  B.  Anderson  and  other  wit- 
nesses that  the  present  canal  Inquiry  is  not 
an  Independent  one  but  a  study  rooted  In 
Executive  Agencies  and  limited  In  scope  to 
only  one  pre-determlned  objective.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  the  function  of  this  Investigation 
Is  purely  informative  and  not  directed  toward 
bringing  about  early  action  on  urgently 
needed  major  operational  Improvements  and 
Increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  now  approaching  saturation.  More- 
over, such  modernization  Is  neither  contem- 
plated nor  desired  by  those  directing  the 
present  Inquiry. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  Invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  January  17,  1944,  when 
Governor  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  who  headed  the 
Canal  organization  under  trying  conditions 
in  World  War  II,  recommended  the  proposal 
for  eliminating  the  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel  for  comprehensive  Investigation,  he 
warned  the  Secretary  of  War  that  advocates 
of  a  Canal  at  sea  level  would  oppose  "un- 
justifiably" such  major  improvement  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  "defer  the  time" 
when  a  sea  level  project  might  otherwise  be 
authorized.  (Par.  71  In  Report  quoted  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  E.  Martin,  Congressional 
RECORD,  June  21,  1956.)  Subsequent  handling 
of  the  Canal  question  in  the  Executive 
Branch  has  fully  justified  the  warning  of 
Governor  Edgerton. 

As  regards  the  Third  Locks  Project  on 
which  some  $75,000,000  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  was  expended,  huge  excavations  for 
lock  sites  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores  were  com- 
pleted but  no  excavation  was  started  at 
Pedro  Miguel.  It  was  estimated  in  1941  that 
completion  of  the  locks  after  the  excava- 
tion would  require  1200  calendar  days,  and 
that  the  additional  lock  capacity  provided 
by  the  completed  projects  would  be  "ample 
to  care  for  Increased  shipping  for  a  long  fu- 
ture period."  (Gov.  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  The 
Third  Locks  Project,   1941,  p.  2.) 

The  Third  Locks  Project  (1200'  x  140') 
adapted  to  include  the  features  of  the  Ter- 
minal Lake  Plan,  which  ha.s  been  approved 
In  principle  by  two  Governors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Important  maritime  Interests  of 
our  government  as  the  proper  form  of  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  canal,  should  not 
require  longer  for  construction  than  the  orig- 
inal Third  Locks  Project.  A  1966  address  by 
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me  on  "The  Problem  of  a  New  Canal:  The 
Best  Solution."  and  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Wednesday,  July  13.  1966. 
by  the  Honorable  John  O  Tower.  In  the  Sen- 
ate l8  attached. 

In  hl«  carefully  reasoned  and  able  address 
to  the  House  on  April  1.  1965  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood  summarized  the  pattern  that 
haa  featured  the  handling  of  the  canal  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

"First,  delay,  confusion,  or  Ignoring  of  cru- 
cial Issues.  Second,  refusal  to  consider  the 
canal  question  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Third. 
circumvention  of  the  Congress  by  irregular, 
if  not  Illegal,  procedures  Fourth,  manage- 
ment of  news  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
preventing  Informed  public  consideration 
and  discussion.  Fifth,  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciple* of  Public  Law  841,  8l3t  Congress,  the 
purposes  of  which  were  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cainal  and  to  place  It  on  a 
selT-suaUlnlng  basis."  (Ho.  Doc  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  p  436  I 

The  chronology  of  significant  events  In  re- 
cent canal  hlstor>-  as  listed  on  p  45  of  the 
May  9  hearings  Is  more  than  adequate  proof 
of  the  pattern  described  by  RepresenUtlve 
Flood.  The  subject  has  been  studied  to  the 
point  of  confusion.  Ignoring  the  logical  solu- 
tion that  would  remedy  the  existing  situa- 
tion facing  the  Panama  Cnn.^1  In  the  least 
time  and  at  lowest  cost  Moreover,  the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  would  supply 
the  best  operational  Canal  practicable  of 
achievement  and  at  least  cost  for  all  except  a 
few  superdlmenslon  vessels  some  of  which. 
k^  like  the  huge  Japanese  Tankers,  that  are  not 

i^  Intended  for  transit  of  the  Cinal.  enable  the 

J*  maximum  utilization  of  all  work  so  far  done 

jl  on    the   Canal.    Including    the    Third    Locks 

Jj  Project  excavations  and  enlargement  of  Oall- 

lard  Cut;  and  avoid  the  need  for  negotiating 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama  which  last  con- 
sideration Is  vital  I  See  Minority  Report"  on 
pp.  69-«3  In  Panama  Canal  Issues  and  Treaty 
Talks,  published  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University  1967  ) 

In  line  with  best  thought  of  experienced 
engineers  and  other  Canal  experts  since  1945. 
I  would  respectfully  urge  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  take  a 
strong  stand  for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locka  Plan,  to  report  against  H  R  6791.  and 
to  support  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Interoceanlc  Canals  Comml-sslon  as  called  for 
by  six  bills  In  the  present  Coni^ress. 

I  have,  of  course  no  pecuniary  Interest  In- 
volved, either  directly  or  indirectly:  but  as 
a  retired  oJBcer  with  extensive  navigational 
experience.  Including  numerous  transits  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  I  do  feel  a  deep  interest 
In  the  overall  subject  and  trust  that  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  bec.iuse  of  its  grave 
responsibility  In  the  premises  will  also  sup- 
port the  concept  of  Representative  Sullivan. 
the  retention  of  our  present  sovereignty  In 
the  C^nal  Zone 

Sincerely  yours. 

C      H      SCHILDHACTR 

|From  the  congressional  Record.  July  13 

19661 
The  Problem  op  a  New   Canal  :    The  Best 

SoLtrrioN 
(Address  by  Capt  C  H  Schlldhauer.  U  S  N  R.. 
retired,  before  the  Panama  Canal  Society 
of  Washington,  DC,  May  21.  1966) 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:   Meetings  such  as  this  one 
make  me  wonder  what  are  the  feelings  of  the 
family   of   the   man   commemorated.   Now   I 
know. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  splendid  tribute  of  Governor 
Thatcher  to  my  late  uncle  On  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  Schlldhauer  family,  I  ex- 
press their  fullest  appreciation  for  the  signal 
honor  accorded  by  this  memorial  program  in 
the  capital  city  of  our  country. 

Natuntlly.  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us  are  di- 


rected to  the  question  of  a  new  Isthmian 
Canal,  either  at  the  present  route  or  at  some 
other  location  Because  of  the  grave  Im- 
portance of  the  subjects  Involved.  I  venture 
to  give  you  my  own  views  on  the  matter  of 
the  best  solution  trusting  that  they  will  be 
considered  objectively  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  legislation  providing 
for  consideration  of  only  one  solution,  the 
canal  matter  is  of  such  vast  consequence  that 
any  inquiry  purp>ortlng  to  be  comprehensive 
should  con.slder  other  treatments  In  so  do- 
ing the  key  Issues  are  site  and  type;  and  I 
shall  express  views  which,  I  believe  reflect 
the  Judgment  of  most  of  the  survivors  of  the 
construction  :>t  the  present  canal,  includmg 
engineers  so  engaged  All  these  can  appraise 
the  problem  realistically  because  of  their  In- 
timate experience  with,  and  knowledge  of. 
the  extreme  difficulties  which  accompanied 
the  original  construction  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  especially  refer  to  the  tremendous 
question  of  slides  which  would  be  vastly  en- 
larged in  any  effort  to  go  deeper  into  the 
earth  (or  a  so-called  'sea-level'  project  if  the 
present  site  should  be  recommended  as  now 
seems   most    likely   or   In   any   other  area 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  published 
about  inter-oceanle  canal  problems  Writers 
have  vied  with  one  another  to  make  the  sub- 
ject appear  new  but  as  experienced  students 
of  Isthmian  history  well  know,  the  major 
questions  involved  are  old  The  only  new 
feature  in  the  equation  Is  a  new  crop  of  ad- 
voca'es  and  diplomats  who  have  Ignored  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  have  proceeded 
purely  on  the  theoretical  considerations 

The  Panama  Canal  wa.s  rjpened  to  traffic  on 
August  15,  1914.  yet,  within  ten  years,  the 
subject  of  the  type  of  canal,  despite  a  most 
careful  evaluation  of  the  matter,  was  still 
being  agitated  In  a  letter  on  May  31.  1924.  to 
former  Chief  Engineer  John  F  Stevens,  who 
had  designed  the  Panama  Canal  and  brought 
the  project  to  a  point  where  Its  success  was 
certain,  Cftnernor  Jay  J  Morrow,  one  of  Its 
ablest  governors,  made  this  Incisive  and 
prophetic  statement: 

"The  sea-level  project  la  a  hardy  f>erennlal. 
md  apparently  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  It.  no  mutter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme 
within  pracucable  limits  of  time  aod  cost 
may  be  demonstrated  " 

The  years  passed  With  the  approach  of 
World  War  II.  our  authorities  became  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  .sought  legislation  for  incre;\slne 
Its  capacity  tlirough  the  construction  of  what 
was  deecribed  as  the  Third  Locks  Project 
Authorized  in  1939  at  a  Cfjst  of  $277,000,000 
after  insufficient  study  ajid  inadequate  In- 
vestigations, this  proposal  provided  for  one 
set  of  larger  lc»cks  1 140' x  1200' x  50' i  near 
eich  of  the  existing  locks  but  somewhat 
removed  from  them  and  for  connecting  the 
new  locks  with  the  existing  channels  by 
means  of  by-pass  channels  iH  Doc,  No  210. 
76th  Cong.   l9t  Session  ) 

The  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  canal  was  logical  be<:ause  It  dupli- 
cated a  s<jund  layout  that  hivd  been  tested  by 
more  than  50  years  of  succese'ful  operation  at 
Gatun  At  the  Pacific  end,  however,  the 
original  third  lock  charmel  pl.ui  had  three 
sharp  bends  that  would  have  created  op>erat- 
ing  problems  and  navigational  hazards  of  the 
gravest  charuter.  This  appraisal  Is  baaed 
on  navigational  experience,  study  ajid  ob- 
servation, Including  many  transits  of  the 
Panama  Can.al  on  naval  vessels  Also.  It 
should  be  especially  nor,ed  that  this  project 
had  undisclosed  features  forr  converting  the 
canal  to  sea  level  according  to  a  plan  that 
had  been  neither  comprehensively  studied 
nor  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress' 
Active  construction  started  In  1940  and  was 
placed  on  a  rush  basis  until  It  was  suspended 
in  Mav  1942  after  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $75,000  000  mostly  on  lock  site  excava- 
tions at  Oatun   and  MLrafloree    Fortunately, 


no  excavation  was  undertaken  on  the  Pacific 
side  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  left  the  way  open 
for  a  re-?xaminatlon  of  the  project  In  the 
light  of  marine  experience  before  It  wjs 
too  late 

The  Panama  OanaJ  at  that  t'rne  was  the 
scene  of  tremendous  activities  In  connection 
with  Its  military  protection  and  the  transit 
of  our  naval  vessels  w  and  from  combat  areas 
m  the  Pacific  These  demands  created  keen 
interest  among  canal  authorltlets,  both  op- 
erating and  engineering.  In  the  study  of  cana: 
operational,  navigational  and  engineering 
problems  with  regard  to  planning  »s  derived 
from  le«sons  learned  under  Wivr  conditions 
Eventually,  these  elTorta  Inspired  the  de- 
velopment m  the  Panama  CanaJ  organization 
Itself  of  what  today  Is  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Lock  Plan,  which  proposal  would 
consolidate  all  Pacific  lock*  In  one  set  south 
of  MU-aflores  similar  to  the  existing  layout  a: 
Oatun  and  provide  a  summit-level  lake 
anchorage  In  the  Pacific  sector  ti  serve  as  a 
traffic   reservoir 

Recognized  immediately  by  respected  canal 
engineers  as  the  greatest  single  contribution 
in  the  way  of  canal  planning  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  B<5hlo  Dam  and  Locks  at  Oatun 
to  form  Oatun  Lake,  the  proposal  attracted 
wide  support  from  navigation  Interests  that 
use  the  canal.  Including  local  n.ival  authori- 
ties and.  eventually.  Fleet  Admiral  Erneet  J 
King  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 

In  Its  study  of  the  plan,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment sent  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
to  the  Canal  Zone  to  look  It  over  In  the  field 
The  General  Board  recommended  strong 
Naval  supi>ort  of  the  plan  and.  In  Its  prln- 
clp«l  repf)rt.  made  this  significant  statement 
"The  General  Board  Is  much  Impressed  by 
the  great  preponderance  of  evidence  In  favor 
of  the  Iwk  type  and  considers  that  the  opin- 
ions presented,  supported  as  they  are  by  ex- 
perience, fullv  Justify  the  abandonment  o^ 
the  Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Pajiama  '  i  Congressional  Rkxdrd. 
vol   111.  pt  5.  p  6758  I 

Exteruslve  studies  at  the  time  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  later  In  the  Navy  Department, 
showed  the  lake-lock  design  to  be  the  best 
canal  plan  for  the  transit  of  vessels  prac- 
ticable of  achievement,  and  at  "compara- 
tively low  cost",  estimated  In  1943  at  lew 
than  $300,000,000  and  without  the  necessity 
for  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
The  last  Is  a  paramount  consideration. 

Eventually,  the  terminal  lake  proposal  wa* 
submitted  on  September  7,  1943,  by  the  Sec- 
ret.u-y  of  the  Navy  to  President  Franklin  D 
RcK.^evelt,  who  Indicated  his  approval  of  It 
as  a  post-war  project.  It  was  subsequently 
approved  In  principle  by  two  Governors  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  preferred  form  for 
the  modification  of  the  authorized  Third 
Locks  Project  to  meet  future  navigational 
needs 

Upset  by  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
terminal  lake  Idea  for  a  new  lake-lock  type 
canal,  advocates  of  the  old  and  rejected  "sea- 
level'  plan,  .ifter  the  startling  advent  of  th» 
atomic  bomb  In  1945,  seized  Ufxin  that  nu- 
clear development  as  the  psychological  lever 
far  obtilnlng  legislation  for  a  canal  Inquiry 
under  a  statute,  the  bill  for  which  was 
drafted  by  themselves  at  the  height  of  pub- 
lic hy.sterla. 

The  ensuing  act  of  the  Congress  (Public 
I«iw  280.  79th  Congress,  approved  December 
28  19451  directed  the  Governor  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  means  for  Increasing  Its  ca- 
pacity and  "security"  to  meet  future  needs  of 
Interoceanlc  commerce  and  "national  de- 
fense"; and  also  for  a  restudy  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  and  a  study  of  canals  at  other 
locations 

Taking  advantage  of  the  "security"  factor 
inserted  in  the  bill  by  advocates  of  the  "sea- 
level"  type,  the  1946-47  Investigators  Inter- 
preted this   factor  as   paramount  and  cou- 
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trolling,  and  money  costs  not  a  "■governing 
consideration"  and  sympathetic  propagan- 
dists urged  It  as  a  "mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress! "  According  to  Informed  members  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  this  was  a  far 
more  extreme  interpretation  of  the  statute 
than  was  intended  by  the  Congress  which 
enacted  it. 

The  report  of  this  Inquiry  was  submitted 
in  1947,  As  expected.  It  recommended  only 
the  so-called  Sea-Level  Project  In  the  Canal 
Zone  on  an  alignment  different  from  the 
existing  channel  for  major  canal  construc- 
tion, initially  estimated  to  cost  $2,483,000,000 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged  greater 
"security".  It  Ignored  such  matters  as  the 
vital  treaty  question  involved,  and  what 
would  be  Us  coets  for  a  huge  Indemnity  to 
Panama,  a  greatly  increased  annuity,  and  the 
effect  on  tolls,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  maritime  Interests  that  use  the 
canal  or  by  our  overburdened  taxpayers.  No 
wonder  such  report  failed  to  receive  Presi- 
dential approval!  When  President  Truman 
transmitted  It  on  December  1,  1947,  to  the 
Congress,  he  did  so  without  comment  or  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  Congress  took  no 
action  thereon,  not  even  authorizing  its 
printing.  Three  years  later.  In  the  Act  of 
1950.  the  Congress,  on  Its  own  initiative,  re- 
organized the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  plac- 
ing It  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  time  passed,  transits  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Increased,  and  by  1964  its  capacity 
was  approaching  saturation.  On  Executive 
recommendations,  without  adequate  hear- 
ings, debate  or  information,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  88-609,  88th  Congress, 
approved  September  22,  1964,  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  for  so  gravely  im- 
portant a  matter. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  this  law  was 
passed  by  voice  vote  without  debate:  In  the 
House,  under  a  rule  procedure  that  pre- 
vented adequate  debate  on  the  vital  issue. 
Moreover,  the  House  acted  without  the  bene- 
fit of  published  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
conducted  them  and  those  hearings  to  this 
day  have  never  been  printed! 

The  statute  authorized  the  President  to 
appoint  a  so-called  "commission"  of  five  men 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  constructing  only 
a  "sea-level"  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  action,  unwisely 
restrictive  and  unprecedented  in  character, 
served  to  exclude  from  consideration  the 
solution  that  many  competent  Independent 
and  experienced  engineers  and  other  experts 
considered  to  be  the  best  and  most  economic 
solution  when  the  problem  is  evaluated  from 
all  key  angles. 

This  ho&y  Is  now  functioning.  It  la  not 
the  Independent  and  broadly-based  commis- 
sion that  situation  requires  and  as  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  the  present  canal. 
The  sea-level  Interests  because  of  the  alleged 
vulnerability  of  the  present  high-level  lake- 
lock  type  canal  are  using  the  1964  enact- 
ment to  advance  the  1947  "sea-level"  recom- 
mendations with  utter  disregard  of  costs  or 
consequences  as  a  "mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress" for  the  second  time  since  World  War 
II 

Meanwhile,  the  proper  handling  of  the 
overall  Inter-oceanlc  question  has  been  com- 
plicated by  a  series  of  developments  affecting 
the  Isthmus  that  started  when  Alger  Hiss 
of  the  State  Department  in  1946  listed  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  "occupied  area",  thereby 
classifying  It  as  a  non-United  States  pos- 
session. Then  followed  in  1953  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Elsenhower-Remon  treaty  of 
1955,  which  was  supposed  to  end  Panama- 
nian demands  for  years  to  come.  But  efforts 
to  appease,  as  was  foreseen  by  informed 
members  of  the  Congress  and  others,  only 
resulted  in  greater  efforts  to  extort.  Today 
We  are  In  the  process  of  negotiation  with 
Panama  for  new  treaties  affecting  the  canal 


that  would  cede  back  to  that  country  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  As  to  that, 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  disaster  for  the 
continued  efficient  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  or  to  Panama  itself. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  Panama  If  the 
United  States  stayed  on  the  Isthmus  in 
perpetuity,  for  our  presence  there  Is  the  only 
guaranty  for  its  continued  Independence. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  United 
States  would  never  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal  except  under  con- 
ditions of  complete  and  perpetual  control. 
Moreover,  long  experience  on  the  Isthmus 
shows  that  the  present  canal  could  not  have 
been  built  nor  subsequently  maintained  and 
operated  with  requisite  efficiency  with  less 
authority  than  our  government  has  exercised 
under  the  1903  Treaty.  This  is  In  no  sense 
imperialism  but  plain  common  sense,  for  our 
responsibilities  require  adequate  authority. 
As  to  the  original  decision  of  our  govern- 
ment for  the  high-level  lake-lock  plan,  the 
wisdom  of  it  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished. It  was  not  a  fly-by-nlght  action  by 
irresponslbla  and  Incompetent  officials  or  a 
political  compromise  as  claimed  by  some 
propagandists  but  a  reasoned  decision  after 
the  fullest  consideration  by  some  of  the 
best  engineers  and  ablest  statesmen  that 
our  country  ever  produced,  after  extensive 
debates  in  the  Congress. 

The  principal  argimients  tised  by  "sea- 
level"  advocates  during  umted  States  control 
have  always  been  of  hypothetical  military 
character,  "security"  and  "national  defense"; 
not  the  actual  problems  of  navigation  and 
operations. 

Ehiring  the  1904-06  "battle  of  the  levels ", 
It  was  the  alleged  "vulnerability"  of  the 
high-level  plan  to  naval  gunfire,  which  was 
an  important  factor  In  causing  the  division 
of  the  Pacific  locks  Into  two  sets  separated 
by  the  intermediate  level  Mlraflores  Lake — 
the  major  error  In  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Parenthetically,  I  may  add  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  sets  of  Pacific  locks 
were  originally  urged  by  Chief  Engineer 
John  F.  Stevens  in  1906  and  later  attempted 
by  Colonel  William  L.  Slbert  but  was  not 
done  because  of  public  pressure  in  the 
United  States  for  Immediate  action. 

In  1939,  It  was  the  alleged  danger  of  enemy 
bombing  attacks  that  led  to  the  hasty  au- 
thorization of  the  Third  Locks  Project  and 
Its  hazardous  channel  layout,  and,  as  pre- 
viously Indicated,  without  adequate  study  of 
the  crucial  navigational  and  operational  fea- 
tures Involved. 

In  1945  it  was  the  alleged  greater  "secu- 
rity" of  the  "sea-level"  type  against  destruc- 
tion by  nuclear  attack,  which  fallacious 
premise  has  been  extensively  exposed  In  the 
Congress. 

In  1964,  it  was  the  aUeged  greater  "vulner- 
ability" of  the  high  level  plan  to  destruction. 
even  by  "two  sticks  of  dynamite". 

Thus,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  advo- 
cates of  a  "sea-level"  canal  adjust  their 
terminology  and  Justifications  to  their 
needs  for  advancing  their  predetermined  ob- 
jective. They  never  mention  the  obvious 
facts  that  nothing  can  be  constructed  of  in- 
destructible proportions,  that  the  greatest 
dangers  In  any  type  of  canal  In  the  entire 
Canal  Zone  are  massive  slides,  that  the  criti- 
cal slide  area  is  in  the  high  central  mass,  and 
that  any  canal,  regardless  of  design,  can  be 
destroyed  by  nuclear  attack.  Nor  do  these 
advocates  ever  give  the  costs  and  complica- 
tions Involved  In  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ditions for  constructing  a  "sea-level"  under- 
taking in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  project  is 
not  covered  by  existing  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  one. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  "sea  level"  ad- 
vocates ignore  the  fact  that  the  design  that 
they  have  in  mind  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an 
open  strait,  such  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
but  that  tidal  locks  and  many  miles  of  lateral 


dams,  diversion  channels,  and  flood  control 
structures  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  channel, 
would  be  necessary.  They  also  ignore  these 
facts:  (1)  that  a  greatly  deepened  cut  re- 
quired by  the  so-called  "sea-level"  design 
would  present  a  greater  peril  for  nuclear  at- 
tack than  the  existing  canal  and  (2)  that,  as 
warned  by  the  Board  of  Consultants.  Isth- 
mian Canal  Studies,  1957-60,  there  would  be 
"serious  danger  of  a  long  Interruption  to 
traffic  •  •  •"  (Ho.  Rept.  No.  1960.  86th  Cong. 
2nd  Sess.,  p  5,  para.  16).  Such  lack  of  forth- 
rlghtness  In  a  matter  so  grave,  Is  Indeed,  in- 
comprehensible and.  In  fact,  constitutes  a 
betrayal  of  our  own  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheric interests,  including  those  of  Panama 
itself. 

In  following  the  canal  subject  closely  over 
a  period  of  years,  I  have  read  extensively  In 
the  Congressional  Record  many  of  the 
thoughtful  objective  addresses  and  sUte- 
ments  of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  writings  and 
utterances  of  distinguished  and  Informed 
authors.  In  the  quality  of  their  documenta- 
tion, clarity  of  expression  and  force  of  argu- 
ments, Congressman  Flood's  contributions 
on  the  ctinal  question  are  unique  in  our  his- 
tory and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  canal  problem.  As  sum- 
marized by  him  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  1,  1966,  the  key 
issues  In  the  Isthmian  question  are  obvious 
and  simple. 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility  of 
our  Government  to  safeguard  the  Indispen- 
sable sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  as  granted  under  the  1903  Treaty. 
Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  Improvement  of 
the  existing  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
through  modifying  the  Third  Locks  Project 
to  provide  a  summit  lake  and  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  Oatun,  on  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  some  $75,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  has  been  spent  on  lock  site 
excavations  only  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores. 
The  major  part  of  these  excavations  can  be 
utilized  under  the  proposed  lake-lock  plan. 
Third,  the  matter  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  so-called  "sea-level"  design  to  replace  the 
present  canal,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
structures  previously  mentioned,  requires 
tidal  locks  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
where  the  tidal  range  has  a  maximum  of  22 
feet. 

Fourth,  the  question  of  a  new  canal  at  an- 
other site  in  Panama  or  Colombia  or  Nica- 
ragua. .„„^  , 
Despite  the  enactment  of  the  1964  canal 
statute,  three  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
present  Congress  by  Representatives  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Bow  of  Ohio  and  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  an  Independent  and 
broadly-based  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems involved  or  arising  In  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for: 

An  Increase  In  the  capacity  and  operational 
efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third  Locks 
Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  in 
the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  existing  facilities: 

The  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

The  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
You  win  note  that  these  bUls  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  major  improvement  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  through  modification 
of  the  Third  Lock  Project.  This  Is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  1964  statute  which  only  refers 
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to  a  "sea-level"  canal  to  meet  future  require- 
ments. Tbe  enactment  of  these  bills,  to  In- 
clude consideration  of  increitslng  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  present  canal,  should  be 
Included  In  the  fui:  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  canal  problems.  The  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  less  expensive  and  functionally 
superior  high-level  lake-lock  canal  to  meet 
the  basic  requirements  mentioned  in  the 
statute  cannot  be  overUxjkeci  m  .iny  inquiry 
that  purports  to  be  lull  and  complete  " 
Moreover.  It  should  be  independent 

The  high-level  lake-lock  type  oi  modern- 
ization, when  considered  from  all  ani»les 
offers  the  best  solution.  Besides  It  could  pay 
Its  way  while  the  necessary  Improvements 
are  made.  In  contrast,  a  "sea-level"  tidal  lock 
canal  must  be  completed  to  full  dimensions 
at  once  and  Its  enormous  construction  cost 
wotUd  b«  a  substantial  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt  for  a  very  long  time,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  diplomatic  co6t.s  for  a 
new  treaty. 

Indeed,  meeting  the  canal  problem  by  the 
major  Improvement  of  the  e.xisting  lock -type 
canal  would  Inure  to  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  Panama  by  keeping  the  canal  on  the 
Isthmus,  preventing  the  destruction  of 
Panamanian  economy,  and  Insuring  the  con- 
tinued Independence  of  Panama  Itself 

My  uncle  and  his  top  level  associates  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal  were  not  men 
moved  by  sentiment  in  makini;  crucial  de- 
cisions but  tough-minded  realists  They 
like  thoee  who  follow  the  sea.  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  powerful  forces  of  nature,  so 
often  exhibited  at  Panama  in  the  form  of 
massive  slides.  Were  they  here  today,  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  any  sentimental 
feelings  evoked  by  saving  their  own  work  but 
only  by  the  intrinsic  realities  of  the  situation 
that  they  so  well  understood  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  from  many  conversations 
with  him  that  they  would  favor  the  lake- 
lock  plan  that  I  have  discussed  as  the  proper 
solution  and  would  oppose  the  resurrected 
Idea  of  a  so-called  "sea-level"  canal,  which 
would  require  an  unpre'^edented  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers  money  and  open  a  veritable 
box  of  pandora  of  difficulties  of  every  char- 
acter. I,  therefore  believe  that  the  wisest 
and  be«t  solution  is  to  keep  the  present  canal 
and  enlarge  Its  capacity  and  Improve  Its 
operations  to  meet  future  needs  of  shipping 
by  means  of  the  Indicated  highlevel  lake-lock 
design. 


LOGAN  MARTIN  DAM 

Mr,  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  stentleman  from 
from  Alabama  fMr  Nichols!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inrlude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  June  24,  Alabama  Pow- 
er Co.  dedicated  the  second  of  it.s  electric 
power  dams  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  the  Coosa  River 
between  St.  Clair  and  Talladega  Coun- 
ties. 

Logan  Martin  Dam  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  more  thim  $47  million,  and 
was  named  for  the  late  William  L  Mar- 
tin, who  was  general  coun.sel  and  a  for- 
mer director  of  this  great  Alabama 
utility.  Logan  Martin  Dam.  in  addition 
to  its  generation  capacity  of  128.250  kilo- 
watts, creates  a  150,Ooh-acre  reservoir, 
and  already  Logan  Martin  Lake  has  be- 
come one  of  Alabama's  most  popular 
spots    for    recreation    where    numerous 


year-round  homes,  marinas,  motels,  and 
restaurants  have  been  built  and  many 
more  are  planned 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama  Power  Co.  has 
pioneered  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric generation  in  my  State.  Men  like 
LoKan  Martin,  F.  C.  Weiss,  Captain  Lay, 
Louis  Smith,  and  the  late  distint;uished 
Alabamian  and  great  American  indus- 
trialist, Mr  Thomas  C  Martin,  have  all 
left  their  mark  m  a  most  indelible  way 
in  promoting  the  industrial  growtii  of 
my  State 

These  pioneers  iiave  thrown  the  torch 
to  those  responsible  for  todays  opera- 
tions, and  men  like  President  Walter 
Bouldin.  Alvin  Vogtle,  R  L  Harri.-^,  and 
the  thousands  of  loyal,  dedicated  em- 
ployees who  wear  the  hard  yellow  hats 
and  climb  the  poles  and  string  the  lines 
are  carry. ng  on  the  traditions  of  this 
great  company  in  moving  my  State  to  the 
forefront  in  hydroelectric  generation 
capacity. 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  Logan  Martin 
Dam  is  such  an  important  addition  to 
hydroelectric  generation,  future  naviga- 
tion, .streamflow  regulations,  recreation, 
and  many  other  benefits  to  the  people 
of  mv  State.  I  include  the  dedication 
speech  delivered  by  Alabama's  able  Lt 
Gov.  Albert  C  Brewer  in  today's  Record: 

.\DDRES3       BY       Al..\B.\MA  S       LT        GOV.       ALBERT 

Brewer,  on  the  Occasion  or  the  Dedica- 
tion or  Looan  Martin  Dam 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Bouldin.  Mrs  Martin,  dis- 
tinguished guests,   ladles  and   gentlemen 

I  appreciate  being  asked  to  fill  In  today 
for  our  lovely  and  gracious  First  Lady  And, 
Mr  Bouldin.  you  are  correct  I  did  have  to 
rearrange  a  very  hectic  schedule — I  had  to 
get  a  golf  date  cancelled  In  order  to  be  with 
you.  And  I  enjoy  fllUng  In  for  tbe  First  Lady 
of  Alabama,  the  Governor,  on  occasions  such 
as  this,  but  I  am  afraid  sending  me  as  sub- 
stitute for  her  Is  rather  like  sending  her 
husband  to  substitute  for  Joe  Namath  Al- 
though I  am  not  sure  he  could  nm  do  It. 

No  one  could  appear  before  a  gathering 
such  as  this  today  without  recalling  the 
words  of  a  very  great  Alabamian  and  one 
that  BUI  Nichols  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago.  that  we  heard  in  the  Legislature  of 
Alabam.i.  Mr.  Thomas  W  Martin,  when  he 
said  that  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  belongs  to  the  south  This  dynamic 
statement  has  been  made  famous  world-wide 
by  Mr  Martin,  and  today's  event  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  pruof  of  this  great  mans 
words.  The  second  half  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury does  belong  to  the  south,  and  every 
citizen  of  our  wonderful  area  Is  called  upon 
to  do  his  or  her  part  to  make  the  dreams 
of  this  century  come  true. 

We  are  now  moving  Into  the  middle  of 
the  last  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  We 
can  say  that  Alabama  Power  Company  Is 
doing  Its  part  In  writing  what  can  be  called 
the  success  story  of  the  sixties.  Today  as  we 
dedicate  Logan  Martin  Dam,  another  Im- 
portant chapter  of  this  book  is  written  It 
Is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  great  growth 
and  economic  strength  of  the  United  States 
has  hinged  on  a  well  managed  capitalistic 
system.  'Today  we  have  a  happy  example  of 
the  investment  of  money  for  the  reward  of 
deserved  profit  Here  we  see  a  free  choice  of 
putting  Initiative  and  desire  Into  productive 
pursuits  I  think  you  know  how  your  state 
leaders  feel  atwut  this  phllo.-^ophy. 

We  have  striven  constantly  to  protect  and 
to  foster  these  precepts  We  believe  strongly 
In  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men  to  work. 
Invest,  and  produce  under  the  protective 
shield  of  con.stltutlon»l  law  We  believe  In 
a   constitutional   law   that   provides   freedom 


from  arbitrary  and  capricious  rules  and 
regulations  Imposed  by  agencies  or  bureaus 
seeking  to  control  by  edict  and  manifesto. 

Today,  in  addition  to  giving  our  state  this 
great  economic  boost,  our  purpose  is  to 
honor  a  very  great  citizen.  Judge  William 
Logan  Martin  The  name  Martin  Is  prominent 
in  Alabama  history.  Perhaps  no  brother  team 
anywhere  has  contributed  more  to  a  single 
f.XAte  than  Judge  William  Logan  Martin  and 
his  brother.  Thomas  W  Martin.  Judge  Martin 
would  probably  have  been  a  great  military 
U'fider  had  he  remained  in  the  army  following 
his  graduation  from  West  Point  Luckily,  the 
military's  loss  was  our  g.iln  and  he  returned 
to  this,  his  native  state,  to  c;ist  his  lot  m 
the  building  of  the  greater  Alabama 

Probably  few  men  have  won  as  many 
honors  or  worn  them  as  well  :is  Judge  Martin. 
Pew  have  held  .as  many  Important  positions 
in  state  legal  circles  as  he  Civic  duties  of  all 
kinds  had  his  careful  attendance  and  direc- 
•ion  He  was  especially  proud  of  the  part  that 
he  and  his  brother  played  In  establishing 
the  .Southern  Research  institute,  but  prob- 
ably Judge  Martin  will  be  permanently  best 
known  for  the  magnificent  service  he  per- 
formed during  the  years  of  the  great  expanse 
and  growth  of  Alabama  Power  Company 

He  was  a  man  of  foresight  He  was  a  man 
nf  vision  Alabama  Power  Company  has  been 
blessed  with  such  leaders  throughout  ita 
history  The  story  of  this  company  is  one 
of  progress  It  Is  a  utility  which  h.os  marched 
forward  hand  and  hand  with  our  state 

For  more  than  tlfty  years,  already  Alabama 
Power  Company  has  been  developing  the 
state's  river  systems  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany's first  major  hydro  project  was  Lay 
Dam  on  the  Coosa  River  which  went  Into  use 
m  1914,  and  dedication  of  Logan  M.artin  Dam 
brings  near  c^^mpietlon  a  ten  year  plan  pro- 
gram which  suirted  in  1958  I  .im  told  that 
this  was  a  246  million  dollar  underu:'.ing  A 
246  million  doll.xr  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  Alabama 

When  this  program  Is  finished  in  1968  Ala- 
bama Power  Company  will  have  13  hydro 
electric  plants  in  Alabama  that  will  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  than  1.300,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  This  program  will 
also  greatly  Increase  the  conservation  and 
wise  utilization  of  one  of  our  prime  nature 
resources,  water. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  water 
It  Is  written  that  before  the  earth  was 
created,  there  was  water,  and  ever  since  It 
has  been  an  Important  element  in  the  great 
plan  of  man  s  life  Water  is  the  blood  of  the 
soil;  the  husband  of  the  seed;  the  father 
of  all  plants  on  earth  Tlie  life  In  a  seed  dies 
and  lies  dormant  until  water  vitalizes  It 
It  then  awakens  to  active  action  and  life  on 
1  ts  own . 

Water  Is  natures  greatest  gift  to  all  grow- 
ing things.  It  is  the  fountain  of  life  Water 
:s  mentioned  800  times  in  the  Bible  The 
responsibilities  of  water  Is  infinite.  It  must 
be  present  everywhere,  always  Man  cannot 
exist  without  water;  animals  cannot  live 
without  water.  Birds  can't  live  without 
water.  Plajits  die  without  water.  Water  turns 
the  turbines  to  produce  the  world's  power  It 
Is  the  soul  of  ships  at  sea  It  is  the  wide 
highway  that  reaches  all  n.Mlons.  It  is  the 
life  sustaining  fluid  used  in  practically  all 
human  endeavor  and  even  though  it  is  our 
greatest  wealth.  It  Ls  still  probably  this  na- 
tion's cheapest  product  But  It  mu.st  bo  used 
carefully  and  conserv.itively 

The  Logan  Martin  Dam  Is  an  example  of 
how  this  great  product  may  be  carefully  and 
gainfully  used.  This  is  another  fine  example 
of  a  great  utility.  .Al.ibama  Po've.-  Comp.iny. 
using  a  natural  resource  skiUfuily 

How  fortunate  we  are  in  Alabima  with  all 
the  great  natural  essentials  that  the  Lord 
has  glve»,us  Few  realize  that  North  America 
t'Xiay  Is  facing  a  terrific  water  ^rc)blem  To 
our  forefathers,  the  country  seemed  endless 
and  Its  natural   resources  were  tver  bountl- 
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ful.  We  developed  wasteful  habits.  We  did 
not  properly  manage  our  water  sheds.  Floods 
and  erosion  followed  the  plow  and  the  axe, 
over-grazing  and  plowing.  Industrial  and 
municipal  pollution  has  made  many  water 
sources  useless.  These  are  things  which  con- 
stantly have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the 
Alabama  Power  Company  In  its  use  of  these 
resources. 

As  a  matter  of  f,ict.  I  had  the  privilege  Just 
three  years  ago.  on  behalf  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace, to  present  to  Mr.  Bouldin  on  behalf 
of  this  utility,  the  Governor's  Conservation 
Award  for  Water  Conservation  Practices  and 
for  the  contributions  of  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany through  the  years  in  preserving  Ala- 
bama's valuable  water  resources. 

These  practices  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  Our  American  population  is 
increasing  Areal  farm  land  is  decreasing.  The 
forecasts  indicate  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  have 
doubled  This  is  only  33  short  years  away. 
Thus,  tar  le-ss  land  will  have  to  produce  far 
more  food.  For  this,  more  water  will  be  re- 
quired. 

A  few  years  from  now  water  may  be  Ameri- 
ca s  most  valuable  commodity.  I  am  told  that 
at  one  time  on  the  plains  of  Montana,  water 
was  selling  for  $1.00  per  barrel  while  oil  was 
selling  for  $0  10  per  barrel.  It  is  not  that  bad 
now.  but  the  cost  of  water  is  going  up  every 
year 

The  once  mighty  Colorado  River  doesn't 
have  enough  water  to  go  around  and  the 
western  states  are  competing  for  It.  Water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  at  an  all  time 
low.  restricting  the  tonnage  of  ship's  cargoes. 
Electric  utilities  and  shippers  in  that  area 
claim  that  they  are  losing  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year  because  of  the  lowered 
levels  and  reduced  discharge.  East.  West, 
North  and  South — water  is  a  number  one 
problem. 

Recently  Dr.  Phillip  Lamoureux,  our  state 
geologist,  released  some  facts  disclosing  how 
the  good  Lord  has  smiled  on  Alabama  in  the 
nutter  of  water.  Dr.  Lamoureux  spoke  of  the 
proposed  30  year  international  project  which 
would  cost  over  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
and  would  be  the  greatest  project  of  its  kind 
ever  known. 

Under  this  project  water  would  be  brought 
all  the  way  from  Alaska  and  Canada  to  the 
arid  sections  of  the  western  United  States 
and  Mexico.  It'  seems  almost  an  unthinkable 
proposal,  yet  water  experts  predict  that  it 
eventually  will  have  to  be  done.  Under  this 
one  hundred  billion  dollar  project,  the  ex- 
perts figure  that  an  additional  78  million 
acre  feet  of  water  can  be  brought  to  the 
western  and  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  It  is  estimated  that 
Alabama  already  has  an  estimated  95  million 
acre  feet  of  water.  These  other  states  are 
going  to  spend  one  hundred  billion  dollars  to 
get  Just  78  million  acre  feet  of  water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alabama  has  1  59th  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  United  States,  but 
Alabama  has  1  14th  of  all  the  surface  water 
In  our  country.  In  addition  we  have  an  an- 
nual rainfall  of  over  50"  compared  to  the 
naUonal  average  of  30  ".  I  think  this  Illus- 
trates Just  how  blessed  we  are. 

The  Alabama  Power  Company  of!icials 
states  that  Logan  Martin  Dam  has  a  total 
rated  generating  capacity  of  over  128,000  kilo- 
watts. Through  Its  long  range  planning,  the 
Alabama  Power  Company  can  furnish  our 
state  an  almost  inexhaustible,  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  power.  At  the  same  time  Alabama 
Power  Company  predicts  that  it  can  make 
contnbutlons,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  dollars,  to  navigation, 
stream-flow  stabilization,  flood  control,  agri- 
culture, water  supply,  recreation,  Industrial 
development  and  many  other  public  benefits. 
Let  me  not  close  without  also  praising  the 
men  and  women  of  this  great  utility.  I  mean 
those  In  the  shops,  those  in  the  offices,  those 
In  climbing  spikes  and  those  manning  the 


plants,  as  well  as  tbe  officials.  They  follow 
a  well  defined  company  policy  of  worker 
participation  In  all  phases  of  community 
life.  Alabama  Power  men  and  women  are 
always  found  out  front  when  It  Is  an  ac- 
tivity for  community  or  state  betterment. 

There  Is  another  Important  aspect  of  the 
project  such  as  the  one  we  dedicate  here 
today.  It  Is  apparent  only  If  we  make  an 
effort  to  recognize  and  understand  what  we 
see. 

It  Is  reported  that  reservoirs  created  by 
this  company's  11  dams  afford  nearly  150,000 
acres  of  water  playground  that  have  over 
2800  miles  of  Alabama  shoreline. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Governor  Wallace 
has  a  lake  home  near  Montgomery,  You  can 
add  her  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
been  seriously  infected  by  the  fishing  germ, 
I  understand  by  Mr,  Bouldin  that  there  is 
only  one  cure  for  this  terrible  and  dread 
disease  and  that  Is  to  take  the  victim  out 
to  a  place  in  the  sun  on  a  boat  or  river  bank 
with  a  fishing  pole  In  hand.  This  Is  said  to 
be  the  only  known  cure.  Behind  this  dam 
lies  over  15,000  acres  off  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  to  take  the  cure,  to  fish, 
to  swim,  to  sail,  powerbont  and  water  ski. 

Alabama's  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  bays  and 
gulfs  are  one  of  her  major  attractions,  not 
only  for  tourists  and  sportsmen,  but  also 
for  Industry. 

Any  time  a  northern  or  eastern  industrial 
leader  looking  for  a  new  plant  site  comes  to 
Alabama  we  know  almost  Immediately  what 
he  Is  going  to  say.  He  Is  going  to  say  that  his 
people  are  tired  of  congested,  traffic-bound 
living.  They  are  tired  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. They  are  tired  of  high  land  costs, 
boosted  taxes,  and  shortsighted  labor  policies. 
And  then  he  reveals  that  they  are  simply 
carried  away  with  the  unlimited  recreational 
possibilities  offered  by  our  state. 

Of  course,  this  great  company  which  we 
salute  here  today  Is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  great  development  of  our  state  In  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  has  carried  more  than  Its 
share  of  the  load  In  the  development  of  our 
recreational  areas  and  has  helped  make  our 
state  a  veritable  water  wonderland.  For  this 
we  are  grateful. 

We  thank  you  Alabama  Power  Company 
people  for  your  power,  for  your  people,  for 
good  citizens,  for  conservation  practices,  for 
recreation,  for  our  industrial  development. 
In  fact,  we  thank  you  today  for  a  thousand 
things  you  have  done  for  the  advancement 
of  Alabama,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  we 
dedicate  here  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  one  of  the  few  visible  symbols 
of  national  authority.  It  is  a  symbol 
that  demands  respect  and  loyality,  yet 
today  this  respect  and  this  loyality  is  not 
present  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  our 
people.  Etesecration  of  the  American  flag 
is  an  act  that  borders  treason,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  this  Congress  has  realized 
this. 

I  am  aware  that  Congress  carmot  leg- 
islate respect;  for  such  respect  must  be 
learned  in  the  home.  However,  actions 
such  as  those  in  Central  Park  cannot  be 
tolerated  just  as  murder  is  not  tolerated. 


It  is  tragic  that  H.R.  10480  was  ever 
needed,  but  the  lack  of  patriotism  by 
some  few  Americans  made  this  bill 
mandatory.  It  is  time  that  we  consider 
what  caused  this  loss  of  patriotism  in 
America,  and  I  think  the  first  place  we 
should  look  is  to  some  of  the  recent 
Federal  Court  decisions. 


THE       DICKEY-LINCOLN       SCHOOL 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHA-WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  past  2  years  about  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project  in 
my  district.  More  recently  remarks  have 
appeared  concerning  an  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  study  of  this  project.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  today  an  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Providence,  R.I. 
Tills  article  shares  my  belief  that  the 
committee  staff  study  report  is  favorable 
to  the  project,  and  that  the  construction 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelec- 
tric project  should  proceed  without 
further  delay. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Sensible  Project 

Congress  is  in  a  sound  position  to  proceed 
with  the  Dickey-Lincoln  public  powsr  proj- 
ect in  Maine  now  that  the  thicket  of  con- 
tradictory statements  about  its  eccnomlc 
value  has  been  cut  away. 

Tho  controversial  hydroelectric  project 
conceived  to  relieve  New  Englanders  from 
the  highest  power  rates  In  the  country  was 
authorized  in  1965,  but  getting  planning  ap- 
propriations through  Congress  has  been  like 
pulling  teeth. 

The  reason  was  that  Congress  did  not 
know  whom  to  believe.  Federal  agencies  like 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  said  right  along 
that  the  project  is  economically  feasible, 
whereas  the  Electric  Coordinating  Council 
of  New  England  has  reported  that  private 
utilities  could  produce  base  power  for  the 
Maine  area  with  a  nuclear  plant  cheaper 
than  the  federal  government  could  with 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

Under  Instructions  from  Congress,  the  staff 
of  the  House  appropriations  committee  has 
completed  a  review  of  studies  by  public  and 
private  agencies  concerning  the  potential  of 
Dickey-Lincoln.  In  the  process.  It  has  dis- 
credited many  statistics  submitted  by  the 
council  which  represents  private  power 
groups  opposing  the  project. 

The  staff  reports  that  federally  financed 
nuclear  or  fossil-fuel  plants  in  Boston  and 
Maine  would  produce  cheaper  power  than 
Dickey-Lincoln,  but  that  privately  financed 
sources  of  power — subject  as  they  are  to 
higher  debt  costs  and  taxes — would  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  says  the  staff,  the  Dickey 
project  would  afford  flood  protection  and 
create  new  recreation  centers  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  either  federally  or  pri- 
vately financed  nuclear  or  conventional 
plants. 

The  staff  clears  up  another  disputed  point 
In  finding  that  the  project  would  have  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio:  that  is.  the  dol- 
lar value  of  Its   benefits  would  exceed   the 
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dollar  cost  of  operating  it  The  councU  had 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion — that  cost 
would  exceed  the  value  of  benefits — but  the 
staff  contends  the  council  erred  In  that  con- 
clusion by  flgurlng  the  life  of  the  project  at 
50  years  Inatead  of  100  years 

Clearing  up  the  point  Is  vital  because 
Congress  puts  much  weight  on  benefit-cost 
ratio  In  helping  It  decide  which  public  proj- 
ects to  undertake.  In  the  last  four  years,  It 
has  approved  seven  hydroelectric  projects 
with  lower  benefit-cost  ratios  than  the  one 
figured  by  the  staff  for  Dickey-Uncoln 

The  staff  report  does  not  presume  to  advise 
Congress  what  should  be  done,  but  by  re- 
moving contradictions  that  have  obscured 
Olckey-Lincoln's  worth.  It  establishes  a  basis 
for  the  thesis  that  getting  on  with  the  proj- 
ect makes  good  sense  Congress  should  take 
the  hint. 


CARDINAL  SPELLMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AknttnzioI  may  extend  his 
remariu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque9t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  release  issued  by  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York  on  June  19.  1967, 
stating  that  the  archdiocese  will  Join 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  this  sum- 
mer In  a  program  aimed  at  disseminating 
greater  knowledge  about  the  differences 
between  democracy  and  communism 

I  commend  the  distinguished  and 
great  American.  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  for  the  forthright  position  he  has 
taken  on  this  particular  problem  and  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  un- 
relenting war  against  communism  being 
waged  by  all  freedom-loving  Americans. 

Recently.  Cardinal  Spellman  declared 
that  when  students  read  Lenin.  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  and  others,  'they  can  see  for 
themselves  that  class  war,  deception,  sub- 
version and  the  strategy  of  terror  are  not 
outworn  myths  but  the  preferred  instru- 
ments of  the  Communist  Party  " 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  facts  of  totali- 
tarian life.  In  order  that  we  may  become 
better  equipped  to  protect  any  encroach- 
ment on  our  precious  liberties  and  on  the 
well-being  of  our  great  democratic  Na- 
tion. 

The  news  release  follows : 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  announced  to- 
day (June  19)  that  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  wUl  Join  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation tbls  sununer  to  equip  social  studies 
teachers  throughout  the  archdlocesan  school 
system  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Democracy  and  Communism 

A  program  developed  by  the  ABA'g  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education  About  Com- 
munism and  Its  Contrast  With  Liberty  Under 
Law  wUl  be  telecast  via  the  Archdlocesan  In- 
structional Television  Network  to  some  300 
teachers  In  90  Catholic  high  schools  over  a 
15-week  period. 

The  ABA  Committee  Instituted  the  pro- 
gram five  years  ago  when  It  discovered  that 
U.8.  school  teachers  as  a  whole  were  "woe- 
fully lacking"  Ln  the  background  needed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  facts  of  totaU- 
tarlan  Itfs.  according  to  ABA  president.  Ori- 
son Marden,  who  also  attended  the  meeting 
at  Car«Unal  Spellman's  residence. 


Mr.  Marden.  a  senior  partner  in  the  New 
York  firm  of  White  and  Case,  said  the  Com- 
mittee since  1962  has  funiLshed  lecturers 
und  study  materials  for  summer  institutes 
on  ■Democracy  versus  Communism"  for 
nearly  10.000  high  school  teachers  In  45 
states,  who  In  turn  have  reached  an  esti- 
mated 3.000.000  students 

These  Institutes,  normally  offering  aca- 
demic credit,  have  been  held,  he  said,  at  such 
centers  of  learning  <is  the  universities  of 
Colorado.  Mlanil,  Southern  California  and 
Vanderbilt,  demonstrating  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  educators  that  teaching  about 
Communism  is  no  hunger  controversial   ' 

Cardinal  Spellman  said  that  three  inter- 
acting historical  trends  make  It  timely  to 
add  this  type  of  program  to  the  social  studies 
curriculum  of  the  .^xehdlocese  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  wuh  lu  emphasis  on  per- 
spective, the  growing  responsibility  of  the 
US.  to  preserve  stability  In  world  atlalrs, 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  electron- 
ics communications  media  as  aids  to  edu- 
cation 

The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  Is  composed 
of  ten  counties  Manhattan.  Richmond. 
Bronx.  Westchester.  Rockland,  Orange.  Put- 
nam,  Sullivan.   Dutchess   and   Ul.ster 

While  America  cherishes  the  right  to  dis- 
sent. '  Cardinal  Spellman  said,  debate  Is  al- 
ways improved  if  the  participants  have  done 
their  homework  When  students  read  Lenin. 
Mao  Tse-Tung.  Stalin  and  Un  Plao,  they 
can  see  for  themselves  that  class  war,  de- 
ception subversion  and  the  strategy  of  terror 
are  not  outworn  myths  but  the  preferred 
instruments    of    the    Communist    Party 

"In  our  revolutionary  world  It  Is  vital  that 
understanding  of  s<x:lal  Justice,  Individual 
responsibilities  and  threats  to  world  order 
keep  pace  with  rapid  scientific  discovery 
Young  Americans  are  idealists,  liX)klng  for 
me;inlng  In  their  own  lives  and  for  good 
causes  to  serve  The  freedom  and  well-be- 
ing of  people  all  over  the  world  for  years 
to  come  may  depend  in  no  small  measure 
on  the  wisdom  and  competence  of  ascend- 
ing generations  in  this  nation  " 

The  ABA  program  it  wiia  explained  fea- 
tures, academic  experts,  j.'urnallsts  and  con- 
sultants to  govertiment  on  such  subjects  as 
I  1  )  The  Principles  and  Potential  of  Modern 
Democracy.  •2\  Permanent  Fa<:tors  In  Soviet 
Foreign  and  Defense  Policy,  (3i  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Youth  Today;  (4»  Communist  Prop- 
aganda Techniques.  iSi  Schisms  In  the  Em- 
pire of  Marx,  and  i6i  Modern  Capitalism 
and   the   Economic   Dogma  of   Marx 

Eiich  lecturer  or  panelist  Is  cross-examined 
by  a  team  of  oiitstandlng  teachers  who 
relate  problems  la  the  clas.sroom  to  the 
expertise  of  the  scholar 

Participants  In  the  course  are  furnished 
copies  of  a  teacher's  syllabus  entitled 
Democracy  Confronts  Communism  In  World 
Affairs  "  This  297-page  syllabus  of  34  chap- 
ters was  prepared  under  the  uusplces  of  the 
ABA  Committee 

Also  attending  the  meeting  were  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  ABA's  co-sponsoring 
committee  Morris  I  Leibman.  chairman,  a 
member  of  President  Johnson's  Advisory 
Panel  on  International  Problems.  Charles 
.Maddock,  chalrma.n-elect.  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  Hercules,  Inc  ,  and  Louis  B  Nichols  of 
New  York  City,  executive  vice  president  of 
Schenley  Industries    Inc 

Representing  the  .Archdiocese  School  Sys- 
tem at  the  meeting  were  Rt  Rev  Monslgnor 
Raymond  P  Rigney.  superintendent  of 
schools,  Rt  Rev  Monslgnor  Edward  M  Con- 
nors, associate  superintendent  of  srhixds.  Rt 
Rev  Monslgnor  Joseph  T  O'Keefe.  director 
of  conununlcatlons  center,  and  Brother 
.\ugustlne  director  of  secondary  curriculum 
The  lecture  series  will  Include  the  follow- 
ing 

1  Modern  Democracy.  Principles.  Paradox 
and  Potential. 

2  Twentieth  Century  Totalitarianism: 
Common  Characteristics 


3.  God.  Man  and  Society;  The  Premises  of 
CommuiUsm. 

4  Humanism,  Individualism  and  the 
Moral    Premises   of   Western   Civilization. 

5  Origins  of  the  Cold  War. 

6  Permanent  Factors  in  Soviet  Foreign 
and  Defense  Policy 

7.  Controversial  Issues  In  the  Court  of 
World  Opinion;  Peace,  Poverty,  Race  and 
Class  (  Myth  vs.  Reality  i . 

8  Rich  Nations  and  Poor  Nations. 

9  Propaganda;  Magnitude.  Methods  and 
Major  Themes. 

10.  Schisms  in  the  Empire  of  Marx;  Tito, 
Mao,  The  new  Soviet  Intellectuals,  the  Eu- 
ropean Satellites. 

11  Soviet  and  Chinese  Youth  today. 

12  Modern  Capitalism  and  the  Economic 
Dogma  of  Marx — a  panel  discussion. 

13  The  law.  The  Citizen  and  The  State: 
Contrasts  between  U  S  A  and  U.  S  S.  R. 

14  The  Russian  Proletariat  In  contrast  to 
American  Labor,  Alms,  Methods  and  Achieve- 
ments 

15,  Religion  under  the  Commissars. 


ADA    RESOLUTION    MARKS    SOVIET 
AND  ARABS  AS  AGGRESSORS 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  questions 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  view  of 
liberals  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  These  questions 
arose,  to  some  extent,  as  a  result  of  the 
newspaper  report  that  Prof.  Arthur 
Schlessinger  refused  to  sign  a  strong 
statement  denouncing  the  Arab-Soviet 
action  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  view 
attributed  to  him  that  this  situation  was 
parallel  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  organization  with  which 
Professor  Schlessinger  is  most  promi- 
nently Identified.  The  resolution  clearly 
marks  the  Soviets  and  the  Arabs  as  the 
aggre.ssor,  voicing  support  for  Israel's 
right  to  have  taken  the  action  she  did. 

I  insert  this  resolution  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

I — REASON    FOR    CONCERN 

ADA  Is  greatly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Instability  and  human  suffering  that 
are  now  so  painfully  evident  in  the  Middle 
East  It  Is  concerned  that  Israel's  future  se- 
curity should  not  become  a  pawn  of  Great 
Power  confrontations  In  the  area;  that  the 
Instrumental  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  fully  utilized;  and  that  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  In  the  Middle  East 
should  be  reached  through  Intensive  nego- 
tiation by  all  States  In  the  area, 
n — ADA'S  PESSPEcnvi: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  a  durable  and  equi- 
table settlement  be  pursued  In  the  Middle 
East  In  seeking  for  It  ADA  Identifies  Itself 
with  the  following  axioms  of  policy; 

(a)  The  territorial  Integrity  of  every  na- 
tion within  the  U.N.  must  be  firmly  and 
legally  respected.  So,  too,  must  the  principle 
of  free  and  innocent  passage  In  international 
waterways. 

(b)  Under  Article  51  of  the  UN.  Charter, 
Israel   was   fully  entitled   to  take  measures 
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necessary  for  Its  self-defense.  Naturally  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Israelis'  defense  of  their 
democratic  system  against  the  belligerent 
threats  of  their  neighbors,  ADA  Is  convinced 
that  a  lasting  and  equitable  settlement  of 
the  present  conflict  cannot  be  achieved  until 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel  and  of  Its  frontiers 
Is  respected  In  law  and  In  fact. 

(c)  ADA  condemns  the  callous  attacks 
upon  Israel  Indulged  In  or  prompted  by  So- 
viet officials.  The  vlclotisness  of  these  assaults 
reflect  a  contempt  for  the  procedures  of  de- 
bate In  the  U.N.  and  a  genocldal  attitude  to- 
wards Israel's  destruction. 

(d)  A  humane  solution  to  the  desperate 
problem  of  displaced  Arab  communities  will 
be  found  only  If  all  countries  In  the  area 
should  agree  to  a  permanent  armistice,  to  a 
Just  revision  of  frontiers,  and  to  a  rapid  plan 
for  economic  resettlement  and  expansion. 

(e)  The  Intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
In  this  settlement  should  be  actively  dis- 
couraged. A  settlement  dictated  by  cold  war 
interests  and  massive  military  assistance 
can  only  be  ephemeral.  Agreement  must 
come,  therefore,  between  the  Indigenous 
States.  Only  they  can  determine  whether 
tensions  are  to  be  relaxed,  arms  races  are  to 
be  dampened,  and  disinterested  economic 
growth  Is  to  be  fostered.  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Great  Powers  to  ensure  that  all 
deliberate  speed  be  used  to  bring  the  States 
of  the  Middle  East  together  and  to  promote 
negoUatlons  for  a  Just  settlement. 

(fi  It  Is  unrealistic  to  demand  that  the 
U.N.  should  imjxwe  peace  upon  the  region 
or  force  an  agreement  between  the  great  and 
small  powers  embroiled  In  the  conflict.  The 
U.N.  can  serve  as  a  vital  Instrument  In  bring- 
ing States  together  and  In  policing  agree- 
ments which  eventually  emerge.  Every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  relieve  the  U.N.  of 
Intractable  disputes  so  that  Its  functions  of 
truce  supervision,  peace  keeping,  and  col- 
lective economic  expansion  can  be  promoted, 

III ADA  CALLS  FOR  ACTION 

Bearing  these  axioms  In  mind,  ADA  calls 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  pursue  those 
courses  of  action  that  will  most  rapidly  In- 
volve the  States  In  the  region  In  a  permanent 
and  Just  disposition  of  their  conflicts.  Utiliz- 
ing all  deliberate  speed  to  bring  these  States 
together,  the  UjS.  should  reafltan  that  It  Is 
motivated  by  the  following  concerns; 

lai  The  sovereignty  of  all  nations  and  of 
their  mutually  agreed  frontiers  must  be  fully 
respected.  A  "state  of  belligerency"  cannot 
persist  between  one  U.N.  member  and 
atnother.  and  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  force  any  member — 
such  as  Lsrael — to  accept  frontiers  that  are 
neither  Just  nor  secure. 

lb)  International  waterways,  such  as  the 
Straits  of  Tlran  and  the  Suez  Canal,  must 
remain  open  to  the  free  and  Innocent  jiassage 
of  ships  of  all  nations. 

(c)  The  revision  of  boundaries,  the  re- 
settlement of  population,  and  the  protection 
of  ethnic  minority  rights  must  be  first  de- 
termined In  a  cooperative  manner  by  Indige- 
nous States  and  then  Implemented  under  the 
supervision  of  U.N.  agencies, 

(d)  The  military  non-intervention  In 
Middle  East  affairs  by  outside  SUtes  should 
be  guaranteed  by  U.N.  Inspection  procedures. 

(e)  Massive  economic  and  agricultural  as- 
sistance must  be  provided  In  the  Immediate 
future  Once  xn.  armistice  and  a  non-inter- 
vention agreement  have  been  signed,  it  Is 
vital  that  Ufe-sustalnlng  assistance  should 
be  channelled  through  multilateral  Institu- 
tions. 

(ft  Region-wide  Institutions  (along  the 
lines  of  the  Asian  Bank )  must  be  encotu^eq 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
pauperized  Arab  nations  and  to  plan  the 
economic  development  of  the  area  In  a  truly 
collective  manner. 

(g)  The  truce  supervision,  peace  keeping, 
humanitarian,    and    economic    development 


functions  of  the  U.  N.  must  be  firmly  con- 
solidated and  adequately  financed.  The  U.S 
must  make  a  generous  and  unconditional 
offer  to  help  finance  any  reasonable  scheme 
for  International  development. 

(h)  UnUl  such  time  as  these  agreements 
have  been  obtained  and  Implemented.  ADA 
calls  upon  the  U.  S.  Government  to  act  In  a 
manner  that  wlU  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
following  pitfalls.  It  must  not 

— exacerbate  Oreat  Power  tensions  and  ri- 
valry; 

— undermine  Israel's  survival  capabilities; 

— delay  Immediate  sustenance  for  the  Arab 
people; 

— provoke  Arab  antagonisms  and  revenge 
seeking; 

— deadlock  or  by-pass  the  authority  of  the 
U.  N.; 

— seek  temporary  compromises  at  the  cost 
of  obtaining  long-range  agreements. 

ADA  expresses  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  continue  to  handle  Middle  East  af- 
fairs with  the  restraint  and  sense  of  Jvistlce 
that  has  so  far  been  demonstrated. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, I  have  been  closely  concerned  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
economic  opportunity  loan  program. 

This  program  was  authorized  under  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  Its  purpose  Is  to 
wage  war  on  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
assisting  disadvantaged  persons  to  start 
their  own  small  businesses,  or  to  enlarge 
and  Improve  those  they  now  own. 

I  believe  that  this  can  become  a  truly 
effective  way  of  fighting  poverty  because 
It  Is  In  essence  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Americans  have  always  cherished  the 
belief  that  any  man,  or  woman,  who  has 
an  Idea,  a  special  talent,  and  ambition, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  strike  out 
for  himself. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  door  of  opportunity 
that  has  enabled  millions  of  Americans 
to  become  prosperous  and  Independent, 
a  nation  of  imaginative  and  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  building  a  man's  confidence,  self- 
respect,  and  independence,  and  of  imbu- 
ing him  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  commimlty  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
than  by  helping  him  enter  the  main- 
stream of  American  business. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  therefore, 
that  I  followed  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  Bernard  L.  Boutin  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
June  23.  It  was  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  that  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Boutin  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

When  he  took  office,  SBA's  economic 
opportimity  loan  program  was  operating 


on  a  very  limited  basis,  being  available 
only  in  44  communities  in  24  States. 

As  Administrator  Boutin  so  aptly  put 
it  in  his  testimony — 

We  had  the  paradox  of  a  program  that  was 
aimed  at  ending  discrimination  in  small 
business,  yet  Its  benefits  were  available  in 
portions  of  only  24  States. 

Last  fall  after  the  Congress  amended 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act,  giving  SEA  authority  over  the  en- 
tire loan  fimction  of  this  program,  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  acted  swiftly  to  open 
up  the  program  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  He  gave  it  a  high  priority  and 
allocated  additional  funds  to  be  used  for 
economic  opportunity  loans. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  bold 
new  concept  that  Administrator  Boutin 
has  given  to  this  program,  and  the  re- 
sults so  far  attained.  He  has  boldly 
seized  the  initiative  and  has  given  SBA 
employees  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
purpose. 

Through  the  Agency's  Out-reach  pro- 
gram, it  is  now  able  to  offer  the  benefits 
of  this  program  to  smaller  cities  and 
rural  areas,  in  addition  to  the  large 
metropolitan  centers. 

The  results  of  this  vigorous  new  ap- 
proach speak  for  themselves.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  operation,  SBA  has  ap- 
proved twice  as  many  economic  oppor- 
tunity loans  as  formerly,  and  the  dollar 
volume  has  increased  147  percent. 

Even  more  pleasing  to  me  are  Admin- 
istrator Bouton's  plans  for  the  future. 
He  is  eager  to  push  into  new  territory  as 
he  carries  into  reality  President  John- 
son's injunction  to  "reopen  doors  that 
were  closed  too  long." 

During  fiscal  1968  Administrator  Bou- 
tin plans  to  step  up  SBA's  programs  of 
management  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. By  utilizing  the  resources 
available  through  other  Goveriunent 
agencies,  and  assistance  from  private  or- 
ganizations; such  as,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, neighborhood  service  centers,  and 
other  community  based  organizations, 
he  plans  to  create  a  program  nation- 
wide in  scope,  that  will  open  new  ave- 
nues of  opportunity  that  have  been  so 
long  closed  to  many  people. 

I  particularly  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress Administrator  Boutin's  determi- 
nation, as  he  expressed  it  in  his  testi- 
mony, to  "get  down  to  the  business  of 
reopening  still  more  economic  doors: 
doors  that  the  trends  of  the  last  few 
decades — the  urbanization,  the  automa- 
tion, the  explosions  in  population  and 
knowledge — have  tended  to  close  to  so 
many  ambitious  but  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  heartily  endorse 
Administrator  Boutin's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him,  and  President  John- 
son, full  support  for  their  plans  to 
fuither  extend  the  coverage  of  this  es- 
sential program  during  the  coming  year. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKS  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  EFFORT  TO  CONTROL 
DELINQUENCY  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Jersey  (Mr  Rodino!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  In  remarks 
prepared  for  delivery  before  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  tJeUnquency.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  clear  his  intention  to 
wage  war  against  crime  with  every  legal 
and  economic  tool  at  his  disposal. 

He  made  It  clear  that  there  is  a  local 
and  a  national  responsibility  in  this 
ftght. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  would  rather 
control  crime,  or  prevent  it.  than  have 
to  fill  our  jails  with  more  and  more 
people — most  of  them  very  youni^'  people 

He  made  it  clear  that  certain  programs 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  are  es- 
sential to  a  crime  control  program 

These  are  laws  which  must  be  ap- 
proved to  strengthen  police  forces  and 
help  law  enforcement  agencies 

There  are  laws  which  must  give  com- 
munities greater  financial  resources  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency 

There  are  laws  which  will  create  op- 
portunity, combat  personal  failure,  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty,  and  give  everyone 
a  share  in  American  society 

"The  problem  of  crime."  the  President 
said,  "is  embedded  in  the  conditions  of 
society  itself."  And,  if  we  want  to  save 
society — as  we  must — then  we  must  act 
now  to  help  society  overcome  the  condi- 
tions which  breed  crime 

I  do  not  believe  criminals  are  born 
They  are  made  And,  if  they  are  made, 
they  can  be  immade 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  people  in  his 
national  effort  to  control  delinquency  and 
crime. 

I  applaud  him  for  the  laws  he  has  pro- 
posed, and  for  the  human  element  which 
he  has  always  kept  foremost  in  his  mind. 

I  believe  that  we  can  beat  crime  back. 
and  so  does  President  Johnson 

Let  us  give  him  all  the  .support  he 
needs  today. 

Let  us  be  partners  in  a  prokiram  to 
assure  every  American,  life  and  security 
and  dignity. 


NUMBERS      RACKET      P'LOURISHES 
AMID   NEW    YORK    LOTTERY 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Sp>eaker  I  a.-k  unani- 
mous consent  tl^iat  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PATM.^N  I  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point,  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Spea'.<er.  tt  ha.^  been 
contended  by  those  .supporting  lotteries 
as  a  method  of  raiding  ta.x  revenue  that 
such  lotteries  would  wipe  out  illetial 
gambling,  particularly  the  numbers 
racket. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  illegal  gambling 
cannot  survive  when  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  legalized  gambling 

Indeed,  one  of  the  dissenting  views  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 


report  on  H  R  10595,  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions from  engaging  in  gambling  ac- 
tivities, quotes  fom  the  January  27.  1966. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  as  fol- 
lows; 

The  larger  the  area  of  legalized  gambling, 
the  less  the  urea  that  will  rem.ilii  for  illicit 
ginibliiig.  benefiting  the  underworld,  cor- 
rupting offirUls  who  protect  It  for  bribes. 
And  rubbing  the  State  of  revenue  it  badly 
needs 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  June 
22,  1967.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  despite  the  legalized  New  York 
State  lottery,  the  numbers  racket  in  New 
Y'ork  flourishes  and,  in  tact,  may  be  gain- 
ing customers. 

With  regard  to  banks  selling  lottery- 
tickets,  the  article  quotes  a  confirmed 
numbers  player,  as  follows ; 

The  only  business  I  have  In  a  bank  Is  to 
pay  a  loan.  I  wouldn't  go  in  to  buy  a  lot- 
tery ticket 

An  eflective  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  New  Y(jrk  State  lottery,  rather 
tlian  drying  up  the  illegal  numbers  rack- 
et, actually  boosts  the  numbers  racket, 
since  it  whets  the  appetite  for  gambling 
The  lottery  payoffs  occur  only  once  a 
month,  while  the  numbers  racket  pays 
oti  daily,  thus  providing  daily  "action" 
while  waiting  for  the  big  drawing 

Shortly.  H  R  10595  will  be  on  the  floor 
for  debate  It  !.•>  a  certainty  that  tho.se 
oppo^^ing  this  legislation  will  raise  the 
argument  that  lotteries  in  fact  drive  out 
Illegal  gambling  In  order  to  show  Mem- 
bers that  this  Is  not  true.  I  am  enclo.sing 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  article, 
which  clearly  .shows  that  the  New  York 
State  lottery  has  in  no  wav  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  numbers  racket 
1  Pram  the   New   York  Times.  June  21.    1967] 

BETTtNC     UN     Nl-MBERS    Is    HuLDING     Irs    OWN 

Despite  the  Loitery 
I  By  Jack  Roth  i 

"We  welcome  the  lottery."  a  policy  gam- 
bling operator  said  yesterday  "Numbers 
players  haven't  quit  us  because  they  now 
realize  that  our  odds  are  better  We  pay  off 
Immediately  and  there's  no  waiting  And  fur- 
thermore, no  winner  has  to  worry  about  pay- 
ing Income  taxes  " 

Several  other  perwoaa  close  to  the  numbers 
racket  said  the  state  lottery  had  had  no 
effect  on  policy  gambling  They  also  said 
that  a  lottery  winner  whose  name  was  made 
public  waa  bound  to  have  "a  bunch  of 
mooching  relatives  and  friends  hanging 
around  him  " 

"If  someone  hits  a  number,"  one  of  those 
Iritervlewea  s.ild  '  no  one  knows  about  It  im- 
i'^s.s  ."-le  want.s  to  tell  " 

.^  numbers  player,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  although  It  Is  only  Illegal  to  ac- 
cept bets,  not  to  place  them  compared  the 
numbers  game  and  the  lottery 

■  There's  action  every  day  hut  Sunday  In 
numbers"  he  said  "Who  wants  to  wait  for 
months  to  find  out  If  he  wins  money  on  a 
lottery' 

'Let  ine  tell  you  this  If  they  could  lax 
numbers  and  maybe  get  the  bankers  to  give 
a  fair  accounting  of  what  they  took  In.  there 
would  be  a  school  on  every  corner  of  the 
city  m  no  time  at  all  " 

One  lawyer,  who  has  on  many  occasions 
represented  numbers  runners,  or  collectors. 
said  he  hlniself  plavs  not  only  the  numbers 
but  has  also  bought   15  lottery  tlcket.s 

It's  only  becau.se  Im  a  gambler  '  he  said 
"I  don't  expect  to  hit  the  lottery  but  I  have 
hopes  of  hitting  a  number  once  In  a  while  " 


An  Inveterate  numbers  player  said.  "The 
only  business  I  have  in  a  bank  is  to  pay  a 
loan,  I  wouldn't  go  In  to  buy  a  loitery  licicet" 

Asked  why  he  didn't  purchase  a  ticket  on 
the  lottery  In  a  hotel,  he  answered:  "There 
aren't  many  hotels  where  I  live  " 

Then,  he  added,  what  might  be  a  key 
point:  "I  get  service."  he  said.  A  numbers 
collector  has  a  route  He  comes  to  me  to  ask 
If  I  have  any  action.  I  don't  have  to  go 
looking  to  place  a  bet.  Why  should  I  maybe 
wall  In  line  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket  and  take 
time  out  from  my  work'" 

A  member  of  the  Harlem  community, 
where  most  numbers  are  played,  according 
to  the  police,  spoke  trom  a  very  personal 
point  of  view. 

•  By  playing  numbers."  he  said,  "at  least 
I  keep  money  In  my  own  area  " 

The  District  Attorney's  office  has  reported 
that  the  lottery  has  brought  no  change  In 
arrests  for  gambling  violations 

The  payoff  on  most  numbers  Is  at  600  to  I 
The  winning  number  Is  arrived  .it  through 
a  complicated  system  based  on  the  race  re- 
sults at  a  predetermined  race  track 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  State  T.ix  De- 
partment that  runs  the  lottery  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  has  shown  that  the  sale 
of  tickets  Is  running  far  behind  expectations 

The  survey  showed  that  during  the  first 
Mine  days  only  4  6  million  of  the  $1  tickets 
were  .sold 


THE  SOUTHWESTS  NEED  FOR 
WATER 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Sfjeaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Tunney  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at.  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
summer  drought  season  approaching. 
and  Florida  s  Evernlades  already  experi- 
encing another  water  crisis,  this  is  not 
an  inappropriate  time  to  remind  my  fel- 
low House  Members  that  it  is  always  dry 
in  the  Pacific  Southwest.  We  have 
learned  to  live  with  the  sparsest  rain- 
fall .md  the  most  developed  river  in  the 
Nation:  water  shortage  is  a  year-round 
threat  in  .southern  California  and  other 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 

It  is  a  story  which  Congress  has  heard 
time  and  again  but  it  bears  repeating  at 
every  opportunity.  Now",  however,  it  de- 
serves special  emphasis  becau.se  the 
situation  is  fast  passim,'  from  the  merely 
threatening  to  the  critical  stage.  The 
estimated  time  at  which  the  Colorado 
River  will  be  totally  incapable  of  meet- 
ing a'l  the  demands  of  the  .se\en  States 
dependent  upon  this  dwindling  w alerway 
is  199D— less  than  23  years  away  It  is  a 
tragic  consequence  which  will  come  to 
pass  unless  some  means  is  found,  and 
found  quickly,  to  import  meaningful 
quantities  of  water  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado. 

What  the  Colorado  River  means  to 
California  and  why  an  importation  pro- 
gram is  so  desperately  needed  for  sus- 
taining the  present  and  future  economy 
of  the  .seven-State  region  is  graphically 
de.scribed  in  two  documents  which  I  in- 
.sert  for  the  Rfcord  They  were  prepared 
and  made  public  by  Dallas  E.  Cole,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California     One,    outlining    California's 
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stake  In  the  Colorado  River,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect legislation,  and  the  other  is  the  text  of 
a  speech  delivered  May  11  to  a  seminar 
of  northwest  water  experts  at  Oregon 
State  University.  In  it  Mr.  Cole  me- 
ticulously details  the  Southwest's  need 
for  water. 

CALtFORNiA's  Stake  in  the  Colorado  Rryss 
(Statement  of  Dallas  E.  Cole,  chief  engineer, 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  of  the  Comjnlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  on 
S.  861,  90th  Congress  and  other  bills  related 
to  the  Colorado  River ) 

The  State  of  California  depends  on  the 
Colorado  River  for  much  of  its  sustenance. 
About  half  of  the  present  population  of  the 
State  Is  in  whole  or  In  part  dependent  upon 
the  Colorado  River  for  Its  water  supply  for 
Irrigation,  domestic,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial purposes.  Eighty  percent  of  the  water 
supply  of  Southern  California  and  twenty 
percent  of  the  total  water  use  In  the  State 
of  California  is  from  the  Colorado  River. 
Hydroelectric  plants  on  the  river  furnish  a 
substantial  supply  of  power  at  low  cost. 

The  metropolitan  areas  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia situated  on  the  coastal  plain  and  foot- 
hills In  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Riverside.  Orange,  and  San  Diego  Coun- 
ties, with  a  present  population  in  excess  of 
10.000,000  Inhabitants  and  assessed  valua- 
tion In  excess  of  20  billion  dollars,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Colorado  River  as  a  source 
of  supplemental  water  supply  for  domestic, 
industrial,  and  municipal  purposes.  They  are 
using  more  than  1,100.000  acre-feet  a  year 
through  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  built 
by  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California.  Without  the  supply  made 
available  since  1941  from  the  Colorado  River, 
the  great  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  Southern  California  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Southern  California  has  become  the 
space  and  electronics  capital  of  the  United 
States;  continued  development  of  these  new 
technologies  Is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Southwest  and  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Colorado  River  water  is  the  only  supply 
available  to  serve  700,000  acres  of  land  being 
irrigated  In  the  Palo  Verde,  Imperial,  and 
Coachella  Valleys  of  California.  Irrigation 
of  these  lands  requires  about  4,000,000  acre- 
feet  annually. 

Imperial  Irrigation  District  has  over  505,000 
acres  under  Irrigation  which  every  year  pro- 
duces crops  valued  at  more  than  $200  million, 
Including  values  added  by  cattle  feeding. 
Principal  crops  are  vegetables,  melons,  let- 
tuce, sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  barley. 
Because  of  the  large  quantity  and  high 
quality  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Imperial  Valley  Is  known 
as   "America's  Winter  Garden." 

Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District  Is 
currently  Irrigating  60.000  acres  of  a  potential 
161,000  acres  north  and  west  of  the  Salton 
Sea.  Crops  valued  at  $56  million  a  year  are 
grown,  including  dates,  grapefruit,  grapes, 
vegetables,  alfalfa,  cotton,  grain,  and  values 
added  by  livestock  feeding  operations. 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  Is  located 
around  the  City  of  Blythe  and  has  90.000 
acres  under  cultivation.  Principal  crops  are 
lettuce,  cantaloupes,  watermelona,  alfalfa 
and  cotton,  which  tu-e  valued  In  excess  of  $36 
tnllUon  annually.  Including  values  added  by 
cattle  feeding. 

The  Reservation  Division  of  the  Yuma 
Federal  Reclamation  Project  was  one  of  the 
flrst  projects  authorized  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  About  11.000  acres  are  now  under 
Irrigation  In  California  producing  crops 
valued  at  $3  4  million  each  year. 

The  day  Is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
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demands  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System  will  exceed  the  average  supply. 
Water  shortage  on  the  Colorado  aSects  the 
entire  Southwest,  which  as  a  whole  is  al- 
ready short,  and  existing  partly  on  over- 
drafts. Curtailment  of  uses  by  existing  Cali- 
fornia projects  on  the  Colorado  probably 
will  commence  as  soon  as  the  Central  Arizona 
project  Is  built.  In  order  to  prevent  curtail- 
ment of  existing  uses  and  to  assure  futtire 
development  of  the  Southwest  to  its  full  po- 
tential, additional  water  from  other  sources 
will  be  needed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  span  of  25 
or  more  years  Is  generally  required  to  ac- 
complish the  necessary  Investigations,  for- 
miUatlon  of  plans,  negotiations,  authoriza- 
tion, financing,  design,  and  construction  of 
a  major  water  project.  In  order  to  anticipate 
the  need  for  new  sotirces  of  water  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  It  Is  Imperative  to  Initiate 
as  soon  as  {Kisslble  the  studies  that  will  lead 
to  the  provision  of  water  supplies  adequate 
to  meet  future  needs.  In  order  to  evaluate 
properly  all  possibilities  and  to  develop  the 
maximum  benefits  for  all  areas,  Including 
areas  of  surplus  water,  the  problem  should 
be  studied  as  one  of  regional  scope;  and  the 
solution  should  be  one  of  Integrated  regional 
water  resource  development,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  legitimate  uses  for  water  in  the 
region. 

The  Southwest's  Need  roa  Water 

(Presentation  by  Dallas  E.  Cole,  chief  engi- 
neer, Colorado  River  Board  of  California — 
Oregon  State  University  seminar,  May  11, 
1967,  Corvallis,  Greg.) 

The  need  of  the  Southwest  for  more  water 
than  the  area  produces  is  real,  not  fancied, 
and  the  need  to  start  meaningful  steps  to  do 
something  about  it  Is  urgent.  Some  parts  of 
the  region  are  in  bad  straits  now,  notably 
central  Arizona.  The  water  deficiency  region- 
wide  is  presently  about  1.5  million  acre-feet 
a  year,  and  Is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as 
the  population  continues  to  increase  and  the 
economy  to  expand. 

Water  resource  engineers  have  studied, 
and  continue  to  study,  the  region's  water 
supplies  and  water  requirements  all  ways 
from  Sunday,  over  and  over,  and  they  always 
come  out  vrtth  the  same  negative  answer — 
not  enough  water  to  meet  the  projected 
needs.  And  their  estimates  of  dependable 
supply  Include  allowances  for  future  in- 
crease In  conservation  and  salvage  of  water 
and  continued  Improvement  In  efficiency  of 
use. 

The  region  of  water  deficiency,  defined 
roughly  and  somewhat  arbitrarily  for  con- 
venience, covers  the  entire  Colorado  River 
drainage  area  plus  parts  of  the  seven  basin 
states  outside  the  drainage  area  but  which 
are  or  may  be  served  with  Colorado  River 
water.  It  Includes  roughly  the  southern  half 
of  Wyoming,  most  all  of  Colorado  and  Utah, 
all  of  Arizona,  Western  New  Mexico,  South- 
ern Nevada  and  Southern  California.  Its  area 
is  about  350,000  square  miles,  its  present 
population  about  16  million,  of  which  about 
10  million  are  in  Southern  California.  It  In- 
cludes such  Important  population  and  In- 
dustrial centers  as  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  all  dependent  upon  Colorado  River 
System  for  all  or  portions  of  their  water  sup- 
plies. Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  region 
runs  Into  many  billions  of  dollars,  more  than 
20  billion  In  Southern  California  alone.  Ef- 
fects of  the  vast  Industrial  complex  of  the 
area  fan  out  over  the  efulh,  occasionally  to 
the  moon  and  to  outer  space.  The  region  con- 
tains some  6  million  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
of  which  more  than  4  million  are  Irrigated 
with  Colorado  River  System  water.  (Actually 
the  area  of  water  deficiency  Is  larger  than 
here  defined,  and  Includes  probably  all  the 
Great  Basin,  all  of  New  MeHoo  and  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  region.) 


The  Southwest  is  the  fastest  growing  re- 
gion of  the  U.S.  Its  population  has  Increased 
more  than  85  percent  since  1950,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  let-up.  It  Is  expected  to  at 
least  triple  In  the  next  half  century.  The 
Southern  California  cocistal  area  'will  be 
almost  completely  urbanized,  and  farmlands 
win  shrink  accordingly.  People  keep  moving 
to  the  Southwest,  and  must  be  provided  with 
water  for  their  homes,  farms  and  factories, 
as  well  as  for  recreation.  Water-oriented 
recreation  is  assuming  greater  and  greater 
propwrtlons,  not  only  In  the  demands  of  the 
citizens  but  in  many  of  the  local  economies. 

The  Southwest  is  rich  In  resources,  except 
water,  and  exploitation  of  those  resources  is 
on  the  upgrade.  The  region  accoiuits  for  99 
percent  of  the  nation's  domestic  uranium 
production,  and  more  than  half  its  copper. 
Vast  coal  deposits  are  being  developed,  prin- 
cipally for  generation  of  electricity.  Many 
trillions  of  barrels  of  oil  are  present  in  Ehale 
deposits  covering  16,500  square  miles  In 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming;  with  exploita- 
tion on  a  significant  scale  expected  to  begin 
momentarily,  and  projected  to  reach  2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  by  1930.  All 
this  will  require  more  water. 

Irrigated  agriculture  and  livestock  raising 
are  major  elements  of  the  area's  economy. 
The  seven  Colorado  River  basin  states  pro- 
duce within  their  boundaries  more  than  five 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  crops  and  livestock 
annually,  about  one-sixth  of  the  U.S.  total. 
About  a  billion  dollars  of  this  comes  from 
areas  Irrigated  by  Colorado  River  water. 

Because  of  warm  climate  and  long  grow- 
ing seasons  the  southern  half  of  the  South- 
west ships  to  eastern  markets  in  the  dead  of 
the  eastern  winter  enormous  quantities  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  example,  at 
the  height  of  the  winter  lettuce  harvest,  as 
many  as  2800  carloads  of  this  perishable  crop 
are  sent  to  market  from  the  Imperial  Valley, 
California,  each  month. 

The  nation  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
vltal^||gment  of  its  economy  go  downhill 
for  ATCk  of  water.  Economic  growth  of  each 
major  region  of  the  U.S.  is  Interlocked  Into 
the  continuing  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  To  l>e  convinced  of  this  one  has  only 
to  travel  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Southwest 
and  see  the  dozens  of  tralnloads  and  many 
thousands  of  truckloads  of  goods  going  in 
and  out  of  the  region  each  day  of  the  year, 
Including  shipments  to  and  from  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  largest  and  most  Important  single 
source  of  water  in  the  region  is  the  Colorado 
River  System.  Its  water  nurtures  the  Impor- 
tant agricultural  economy,  and  its  water 
and  power  are  vital  to  the  booming  indus- 
trial developments  near  the  metropolitan 
centers  and  along  the  entire  south  coastal 
plain  of  California.  Other  sources  are  rela- 
tively small  streams  in  the  Great  Basin  in 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  small  coastal  streams 
in  Southern  California,  all  Inadequate  to 
meet  local  demands. 

The  Colorado  Itself  Is  rapidly  approaching 
bankruptcy;  some  areas  of  the  basin,  most 
notably  central  Arizona,  are  already  In  the 
red.  There  the  groundwater  reserves,  accum- 
ulated through  the  centuries  by  percolation 
from  the  Gila  River  system  which  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Colorado  at  Yuma,  are  being  de- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  about  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  a  year  In  excess  of  average  recharge. 
Groundwater  basins  in  Southern  California 
are  also  being  overdrawn,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year,  and  would  be  depleted 
faster  were  it  not  for  the  water  Imported 
by  Los  Angeles  from  Owens  River  and  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  from  Colorado  River. 

The  Colo-ado  is  the  first  major  river  sys- 
tem in  the  U.S.  to  become  fully  utilized.  For 
the  past  decade,  and  before  that  only  be- 
cause of  lack  of  storage  which  now  exlstn  to 
hold  back  flood  waters,  no  appreciable  quan- 
tities have  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Into  the  Oulf  of  California  Gila  River 
at  Its  mouth  has  been  dry  longer  than  chat. 
So  far  the  system  has  been  able  to  supply 
the  demaiuls  placed  upon  it,  p<irtly  because 
of  overdnit  and  partly  because  the  upstream 
states  hare  not  developed  to  their  full  po- 
tential and  legal  use  from  the  river  and  Its 
tributaries. 

A  1923  Interstate  compact  clvlded  the  use 
of  the  water  as  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basins,  the  division  point  being  at  Lee  Ferry 
on  the  main  stream  near  the  Utah-Arizona 
line.  By  virtue  of  the  compact  the  Upper 
Basin  has  the  right  to  more  water  than  It  is 
now  using.  I.e..  the  right  of  recall,  and  the 
Lower  Basin  projects,  being  more  fully  de- 
veloped are  dependent  to  some  extent  on  In- 
terim use  of  water  that  belongs  to  the  Upper 
Basin.  Sad  to  relate,  however,  the  compact 
negotiators  on  the  basis  of  pre- 1922  records 
overestimated  the  dependable  flow  of  the 
stream,  and  divided  more  water  than  it  pro- 
duces. To  add  to  the  problem,  a  1944  U.S  - 
Mexico  treaty  burdens  the  river  still  more  by 
guaranteeing  Mexico  1  5  million  acre- feet  a 
year  olT  the  top. 

The  compact  also  provides  that  the  Upper 
Basin  cannot  deplete  the  flow  at  Lee  Fer.'v 
below  a  stated  total  in  any  10  years,  and  be- 
cause of  the  diminishing  average  production 
of  the  stream  system  it  is  now  apparent  that 
the  quantity  of  water  recallable  by  the  Up- 
per Basin  Is  not  enough  to  meet  Its  addi- 
tional needs  or  to  supply  the  amount  appor- 
tioned by  the  comp.act  This  Is  the  reaso.n 
why  the  Upper  Basin  statas  show  no  small 
concern  over  the  proposal  to  build  a  new 
project  to  take  more  than  a  million  acre-feet 
of  water  a  year  from  the  lower  mainstream 
Into  central  Arizona,  where  it  is  badly  needed 
to  help  relieve  the  overdraft  and  help  sustain 
the  economy  of  the  state.  The  quantity  of 
water  recallable  by  the  Upper  Basin  would, 
however,  cut  drastically  into  the  uses  of  ex- 
isting Lower  Basin  projects.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son why  California  insists  that  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Central  Arizona  Project  con- 
tain protection  of  existing  Lower  Basin  uses 
and  be  coupled  with  a  meaningful  Intent  u> 
augment  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  System. 

Corollary  to  the  diminution  of  water 
quantity  in  the  lower  river  Is  the  accom- 
panying deterioration  of  water  quality;  the 
two  problems  are  Inseparable.  High  In  min- 
eral content  to  begin  with,  the  water  In  the 
Lower  Basin  is  becoming  more  heavily  bur- 
dened with  dissolved  solids  as  more  7,ater  Ss 
consumed  upstream,  and  the  process  wil! 
continue.  Already  there  has  been  an  inter- 
national fracas  with  Mexico  because  Mexican 
farmers  complained  that  the  water  delivered 
to  them  was  so  highly  mlneralued  by  drain- 
age returns  from  US.  irrigation  that  It  was 
reducing  crop  yields  and  damaging  soils.  The 
problem,  temporarily  alleviated  by  the  US. 
quicic  construction  of  a  drainage  by-pa;  i 
channel.  Is  by  no  means  settled 

Farmers  In  .Arizona  and  California  also 
worry  over  the  increasing  salinity  of  the 
river  water,  and  the  accompanying  Increase 
in  water  requirements  and  costs.  This  prob- 
lem threatens  to  aggravate  the  Interstate 
and  Interbaain  dissensions  and  could  even 
mature  Into  troublesome  and  costly  litiga- 
tion. The  only  way  to  avoid  some  such 
calamity.  In  the  eyes  of  the  water  resources 
and  water  quality  experts  Is  to  dilute  the 
river's  salinity  with  water  imported  from  a 
better  aouice. 

Water  shortage  on  the  Colorado  is  Inevita- 
ble, the  only  question  being  how  soon''  As 
a  whole  the  Southwest  Is  short  now,  and  Is 
living  on  overdrafts.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
Southwest  needs  at  least  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  a  year  of  supplemental  water  supply 
right  now;  will  need  four  or  Ave  million 
more  within  a  few  decades  and  possibly  as 
much  aa  another  Colorado  River  eventually. 
In  addition  to  the  3.5  million  acre-feet  a 
year  that  wUl  arrive  in  Southern  California 


from    the    north    four    or    five    years    hence 
when   the   California   Aqueduct   Is   flnlshed. 

All  these  estimates  take  Into  account  such 
considerations  as  continuing  change  from 
agricultural  to  urban  land  use  In  certain 
areas,  increased  efficiency  in  Irrigation,  re- 
ductmii  of  ch.uinel  losses  along  stre.uiis  a:id 
canals,  and  increased  reclamation  and  reuse 
of  sewage  water  Further  studies  and  Im- 
provements in  technology  can  only  reflne  the 
results  of  the  supply-demand  equation,  not 
change  the  algebraic  sign  from  minus  to 
plus 

Some  solution  to  the  Southwest's  distress- 
ing water  problem  h.ia  to  be  found  and  will 
be  found  That  much  Is  inevitable,  but  Just 
how  It  will  be  done  Is  still  a  matter  of 
argument. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  Ideas  that 
have  occurred  to  various  people  about  how 
to  resolve  the  Southwest's  water  problem. 

The  Idea  of  sending  the  people  where  the 
water  is  Instead  of  transporting  water,  sure- 
ly Is  not  meant  U^  be  taken  .seriously  In 
this  country  people  cannot  be  ordered  to 
pull  up  their  roots  and  move  in  great  num- 
bers to  another  rei^ion  If  the  authority  were 
veoied.  many  of  us  in  the  Southwest  would 
be  glad  to  send  certain  sei^ments  of  our 
population  elsewhere.  But  such  authority 
vests  In  no  one.  By  the  same  token,  no  one 
has  the  authority  to  keep  people  out  of  a 
state  when  they  start  to  move  In.  That 
has  been  tried  in  California  and  the  at- 
tempt declared  unconstitutional.  People  mi- 
grate where  they  please,  and  when  they  get 
there,  must  be  fed,  housed,  clothed,  em- 
ployed, educated  and  watered  They  demand 
and  are  entitled  to  these  necessities. 

The  notion  of  shlftin?  litrye  segments  of 
our  agriculture  to  where  the  water  Is  cannot 
effectively  solve  the  problem  either,  although 
It  may  take  place  In  the  course  of  time  u-> 
some  extent  In  recfxinse  to  economic  pres- 
sures such  as  Increasing  demand  for  urban 
land.  However,  none  of  the  well-watered 
areas  of  the  west  can  match  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  carloads  of  winter  vegetables, 
fruits  and  melons,  and  of  citrus.  Brrape.s  and 
dates  that  ase  shipped  each  year  from  the 
magnificent  farm  lands  of  southeastern 
California  and  southern  Arizona,  where 
growing  seasons  are  363  days  long,  and  as 
many  as  three  crops  can  be  grown  In  a  sea- 
son on  the  same  piece  of  land.  Gross  crop  re- 
turns per  acre  from  these  lands  are  by  far 
the  highest  In  the  world.  Neither  can  other 
regions  raise  the  enormous  cotton  crop 
which  the  Southwest  produces.  We  need  all 
the  highly  productive  acreage  we  can  get  to 
help  feed  and  clothe  present  iUid  future  gen- 
erations Irrigated  acreage  in  wetter  areas 
vrtU  Increase  In  response  t<j  Increiislug  needs, 
not  to  displace  existing  acreage. 

Some  observers  appear  to  believe  sincerely 
that  If  the  Southwest  would  husband  Its 
water  resources  more  carefully  and  use  its 
water  more  efficiently  It  could  make  do  with 
what  It  has  Southwesterners  do  not  agree. 
If  Callfornlans,  for  example,  believed  it  the 
State  would  not  be  buUdlng  Its  two-bllllon- 
doUar  project  to  import  Intf)  Its  central  and 
southern  areas  more  than  four  mlUIgn  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Southwesterners  are  and  always  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  conservation, 
salvage  and  efficient  use  of  water  They  have 
to  be  Southern  California  pioneered  In  the 
early  1900  8  In  capturing  storm  runoff  and 
conveying  It  to  spreading  areas  for  recharge 
of  the  groundwater  basins  A  quarter  of  a 
million  acre-feet  were  so  conserved  In  the 
area  In  1966  In  Us  program  for  better  man- 
agement of  the  lower  Colorado  River  the  U  rf 
Bureau  of  Recl.im.^tlon  Is  at  great  expense 
undertaking  to  reduce  backwaters  and  river- 
bottom  vegetation,  in  addition  to  Improving 
facilities  and  methods  of  control,  in  order  to 
reduce  losses  and  wastes.  This  program  is  not 
without  controversy,  either  Strong  conflicts 
of  interest  arise  between  those  who  would 


preserve  the  sloughs,  side  channels  and  ■wild 
growth  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting,  fishing 
and  recreation  opportunities,  and  those 
whoee  primary  Interest  Is  to  save  water.  A 
fair  and  reasonable  balance  has  to  be  struck, 
but  that  Is  far  from  easy,  fraught  with  emo- 
tion and  politics  as  well  as  engineering  and 
economics. 

Manipulation  of  watershed  vegetation  to 
increase  water  yield  Is  pivst  the  research 
stage  and  being  practiced  In  many  areas,  in- 
cluding the  high  country  of  northern  Ari- 
zona. Other  Idciis  are  being  explored  to  In- 
crease runoff,  some  rather  far  out.  In  my 
opinion,  such  as  covering  parts  of  water- 
sheds with  lmF>ervloiis  blankets  to  reduce 
percolation  Into  the  soil.  But  they  do  mdl- 
cate  the  universal  desire  to  save  and  use  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precipitation. 

As  to  elficlency  of  use  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers, most  all  the  public  wut^-r  supplies 
for  domestic  u.se  are  fully  metered,  and  the 
costs  are  generally  high  enough  to  discour- 
age extravagance  However,  utilities  can 
force  absolute  frugality  upon  the  consumer 
only  In  tmies  of  unmlnent  danger  to  water 
supplies 

Reclamation  and  reuse  of  sewage  water 
fur  certain  safe  purposes  are  growing  en- 
deavors In  the  Southwest  Much  remains  to 
be  done  In  this  field,  but  there  are  economic 
limits  as  well  as  difficult  problems  of  En- 
gineering and  Esthetics.  Sswage  water  ren- 
ovation Is  Important  as  part  of  the  water 
budget  only  on  the  seacoast,  where  sewage 
may  be  discharged  to  the  ocean:  30mgd  are 
nt.w  being  reclaimed  In  Southern  California, 
and  reclamation  of  some  200mgd  more  Is 
planned.  Farther  Inland,  the  used  water  stays 
within  the  hydrologlc  basins  and  Is  purified 
artificially  or  naturally  and  reused  probably 
several  times. 

Southwestern  farmers,  already  among  the 
world's  most  efficient,  are  continually  en- 
couraged and  are  striving  to  adopt  Irriga- 
tion practices  that  will  improve  their  ef- 
nciency  of  water  application  and  use.  They 
have  to,  where  water  Is  scarce  and  expensive. 
Irrigation  canals,  laterals  and  farm  ditches 
are  being  lined  with  concrete,  asphalt  or 
other  materials  at  a  rate  of  many  miles  a 
year,  particularly  In  the  lower  Colorado 
River  service  areas.  However,  much  of  the 
present  seepage  from  conveyance  systems  Is 
not  permanently  lost.  It  gets  back  Into  the 
supply  either  on  the  surface  or  underground, 
and  can  be  reused,  so  the  overall  water  sav- 
ing from  ditch  lining  is  not  as  great  as  It 
may  seem.  Piomp-back  and  reuse  of  Irriga- 
tion tallwater  is  common  practice 

Another  Idea  sometimes  expressed,  appar- 
ently with  the  thought  that  It  would  In- 
crease the  overall  regional  efficiency  of  water 
u.se,  IS  to  so  manipulate  the  water  price 
-structure  as  to  convert  to  a  so-called  "higher  ' 
ui>e  of  water,  supposedly  from  agricultural 
to  urban  i>r  Industrial.  Presumedly  this 
process  would  increase  population  density.  In 
contrast  to  the  suggestion  of  sending  the 
people  elsewhere. 

The  water  price  structure  Is  too  manifold 
and  complex  for  effective  manipulation  to 
the  end  implied.  Thousands  of  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  involved,  having  vested  water 
rights  and  owning  their  water  facilities,  with 
varied  means  of  supplying  and  pricing  water. 
Many  thousands  of  companies  and  Individ- 
uals including  farmers  pump  their  own  sup- 
plies from  underground.  The  means  do  not 
exist  to  price  these  people  out  of  business. 
Naturally  where  land  use  changes  from 
agricultural  to  urban,  as  It  is  doing  at  a 
rate  of  about  25.000  acres  a  year  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  southern  California  and 
somewhat  less  rapidly  in  other  southwestern 
metropolitan  areas,  the  type  of  water  use 
changes  too,  but  water  price  manipulation 
will  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  process 
significantly  Tills  trend  from  agricultural  to 
urban    land    use   is   taken   Into   account   in 
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Southwest  projections  and  water  studies, 
and  the  internal  water  budget  of  the  region 
still  shows  a  deficit.  Incidentally,  the  change- 
over does  not  necessarily  reduce  the  water 
requirements  per  acre  of  land.  In  other 
areas  of  the  region.  Irrigation  farming  and 
U  estock  raising  wUl  continue  to  be  lead- 
ing segments  of  the  economy,  and  must  be 
kept  healthy  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
products  they  supply  the  nation.  No  one 
wants  to  or  can  deliberately  force  these  ac- 
tivities out  of  existence  by  manipulating 
water  prices.  If  they  diminish  In  voltmae 
they  will  do  so  as  a  result  of  normal,  not 
artificial  economic  pressure. 

Other  Ideas  are  to  Increase  the  total  water 
supply  In  the  region,  by  tapping  the  clouds 
to  Increase  precipitation,  or  tapping  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  convert  salt  water  to  fresh. 
Cloud  seeding  at  considerable  expense  Is 
being  practiced  in  numerous  places  in  the 
Southwest,  with  results,  if  any,  hard  to  prove 
and  so  far  relatively  Insignificant  in  the 
overall  water  budget.  Weather  modification 
Is  in  its  Infancy;  Its  effectiveness  or  lack 
of  It  In  providing  more  water  won't  be  proven 
conclusively  for  years,  despite  the  rosy  op- 
timism of  some  high  government  officials. 
Halr-ralslng  legal,  political  and  diplomatic 
problems  have  already  arisen  even  In  the 
experimental  phases  of  raln-maklng,  which 
threaten  to  hamper  further  progress  In  this 
field.  Competent  scientists  say  we  don't  yet 
know  enough  about  simple  weather  processes 
to  afford  much  large-scale  tampering.  The 
Southwest  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
a  happy  day  which  may  never  come. 

Desalination  of  ocean  water,  although  It 
may  help  some  day  if  costs  are  reduced,  and 
can't  be  ruled  out.  Is  unlikely  to  provide  the 
complete  answer.  Economic,  social,  physical 
and  political  problems  are  enormous.  The 
proposed  ISOmgd  plant  off  the  coast  of 
Orange  County.  California,  will  supply  the 
present  peak  demand  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  service  area  for  little  more 
than  an  hour  a  day.  To  supply  the  13  mil- 
lion more  people  forecasted  to  be  in  the 
South  Coastal  area  before  the  end  of  the 
century  would  require  at  least  20  such 
plants,  costing  perhaps  (8  billion,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  additional  storage  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  Unit  cost  of  the  water, 
even  at  the  optimistically  low  estimates  pro- 
jected would  be  prohibitive  for  agriculture 
and  probably  too  high  for  most  any  use  far 
inland.  Although  salt  water  conversion  may 
furnish  supplemental  and  emergency  sup- 
plies near  the  coast,  it  seems  obvious  that 
It  cannot  serve  the  overall  water  needs  of 
the  Southwest. 

No  possibility  such  as  Increased  conserva- 
tion, salvage  and  reuse  of  water,  ralnmaklng 
or  desalting  can  be  ruled  out.  and  should 
be  fully  considered  in  the  overall  approach 
to  solution  of  the  Southwest  water  prob- 
lem. However,  it  Is  extremely  unlikely  that 
any  or  all  of  them  can  provide  the  total 
answer.  The  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  such  measures 
fall  by  a  wide  margin  to  swing  the  answer 
to  the  region's  water  equation  from  nega- 
tive to  positive. 

Consequently,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
those  officials  and  agencies  legally  responsible 
for  supplying  water  to  the  people  of  the 
region  turn  to  the  prospect  of  Inter-basln 
diversion,  Including  importation  of  supple- 
mental water  to  the  Colorado,  as  the  only 
real  hope  of  a  timely  and  enduring  solu- 
tion. Inter-basln  transfer  of  water  from 
areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  deficit  Is  by  no 
means  new.  For  half  a  century  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  states  have  been  conditioned  to 
such  transfers,  and  several  large  regional 
projects  are  biUlt.  being  built  or  being 
planned  in  the  Southwest  to  take  water  to 
where  people  want  to  live.  The  California 
State  Water  Project  is  a  prime  example. 
When  flmshed  In  four  or  five  years  It  will 
carry  about  2Vi   million  gallons  of  water  a 


minute  into  the  arid  south  half  of  the  state 
from  the  north  half.  Even  so,  it  will  not 
reach  the  vital  agricultural  areas  In  the 
southeast  corner,  will  not  directly  help  the 
other  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  will  not  even  take  care  of  the  metro- 
pollUm  coastal  plain  after  about  1990.  Long 
before  that,  additional  plans  must  be  laid. 
California  has  enough  water  within  Its 
boundaries  to  take  care  of  its  own  require- 
ments Into  the  foreseeable  future,  and  could 
take  the  provincial  attitude  of  Ignoring  the 
straits  of  its  less  fortunate  neighbors.  How- 
ever, the  state  recognizes  that  in  this  age 
of  economic  Interdependence  and  national 
umty  the  parochial  approach  Is  unwise  and 
that  the  better  and  logical  approach  lies  in 
regional  water  development  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  this  connection 
California  must  decide  soon  which  road  it 
is  to  take,  and  once  made,  the  decision  will 
be  Irreversible.  The  state  prefers  the  cooper- 
ative road. 

For  the  Southwest  as  a  whole,  excluding 
northern  California,  the  solution  appears  to 
lie  In  the  importation  of  supplemental  water 
from  an  outside  source  not  only  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  water  In  the  Colorado  but 
also  to  improve  its  quality.  The  growing 
water  deficiency  simply  cannot  be  overcome 
by  better  conservation  and  use  or  by  more 
studies  and  plans  based  solely  on  the  pres- 
ently available  water  resources.  The  search 
for  additional  water  must  begin  Inunediate- 
ly.  Timing  Is  running  out. 

Because  the  search  must  extend  far  be- 
yond the  Southwest  It  cannot  be  insulated 
from  the  water  problems  of  other  regions  of 
the  West.  It  must  be  founded  on  a  broad 
regional  approach,  transcending  political 
boundaries,  to  Integrate  west-wide  water  re- 
source development.  Prerequisite  are  region- 
al studies  ma,de  cooperatively  under  com- 
mon guidelines  and  coordinated  under  a  cen- 
tralized control,  to  determine  where  water 
surpluses  exist,  whether  they  can  be  taken 
without  detriment,  hopefully  with  benefit, 
to  the  areas  of  origin,  and  what  means  would 
be  most  feasible,  most  widely  beneficial  and 
most  suitably  integrated  into  a  regional 
framework  of  development. 

The  most  logical  and  practical  source  of 
surplus  water  cannot  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  present  data  and 
knowledge.  California's  north  coast  for  exam- 
ple produces  considerably  more  water  than 
it  is  expected  ever  to  need,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent the  surplus  can  be  captured  and  di- 
verted elsewhere  at  feasible  cost  is  problem- 
atical. The  quantity  that  U  feasible  for 
export  may  all  be  needed  ultimately  In  cen- 
tral and  southern  California.  People  of  the 
north  coast  are  becoming  keenly  aware 
however  of  the  benefits  they  would  derive, 
such  as  stepped-up  flood  control  and  added 
tourist  attractions,  as  part  of  a  larger  region- 
al plan  of  water  resource  development. 

Similarly,  the  Irrigation  of  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  In  eastern  Oregon  could 
be  less  costly  as  increments  of  a  regional 
plan  involving  Inter-basln  water  transfer 
than  if  It  were  undertaken  separately. 

It  la  only  natural  that  water  men  of  the 
Southwest  should  eye  the  Columbia  covet- 
ously, aa  they  watch  that  river  produce  more 
than  ten  times  the  runoff  of  the  Colorado, 
although  the  two  drainage  basins  are  about 
equal  in  size.  Nevertheless  few  if  any  will 
express  a  professional  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Columbia  discharges  water  that  is  really 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Northwest,  pend- 
ing the  results  of  further  studies.  Moreover, 
no  plan  of  diverting  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia has  been  proposed  or  endorsed  officially 
by  southwestern  states.  Schemes  that  have 
been  put  forth  by  various  parties  are  merely 
suggestions,  and  perhaps  even  pipe-dreams. 
None  has  been  studied  In  depth,  with  suf- 
ficient expertise  to  Judge  Its  practicability. 
Such  Ideas,  including  also  the  export  poten- 
tial  of  California's  north  coast,  should  be 


examined  In  detail,  to  determine  where  and 
what  real  water  surpluses  there  may  be, 
whether  interregional  transfer  Is  practical 
and  if  so  what  plan  would  be  most  feasible 
and  most  generally  acceptable.  Some  such 
procedure  is  what  the  southwestern  states 
have  been  trying  to  have  started  on  a  co- 
operative, coordinated,  west-wide  baslB.  Until 
this  Is  accomplished  by  competent  author- 
ities, answers  to  the  many  questions  raised 
and  problems  involved  cannot  be  assured. 

But  the  need  to  get  coordinated  regional 
studies  under  way  Is  urgent,  because  of  de- 
cisions that  have  to  be  made  soon,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Inevitable  time-lag  of  20  to  30 
years  between  the  beginning  of  reconnais- 
sance and  the  completion  of  a  regional  proj- 
ect of  the  size  needed,  if  one  is  found 
feasible. 

The  Southwest  cannot  afford  to  mark  time. 


THE  SPACE  AGE 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
quest of  space  depends  upon  many  tech- 
nologies, but  only  two  are  preeminent — 
mtm  must  have  machines  to  propel  him 
through  space,  and  he  must  have  some 
means  of  preserving  his  life  while  in 
space.  It  is  this  second  field  of  endeavor 
which  is  indebted  to  the  wo.rk  of  that 
specialized  branch  of  medicine  known  as 
aerospace  medicine. 

Aerospace  medicine  in  this  country  is, 
and  always  has  been,  primarily  en  enter- 
prise of  the  military,  because  the  military 
has  always  been  on  the  far  frontier  of 
space  flight,  and  air  technology 

Aerospace  medicine  began  in  earnest 
when  the  phenomenon  of  anoxia  was 
discovered ;  we  found  that  men  could  not 
survive  in  high-altitude  flight  without 
some  help.  Today,  aerospace  medicine 
must  do  more  than  find  out  about  oxy- 
gen and  heat;  it  must  produce  a  minia- 
ture environment,  from  air  to  food  for 
a  man  to  survive  in  when  he  travels  out- 
side the  envelope  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  San 
Antonio,  at  Brooks  Aerospace  Medical 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hu- 
bertus  Strughold,  chief  scientist  of  the 
Center's  medical  division.  I  coimt  it  an 
honor  to  know  him,  and  a  privilege  to 
share  some  of  his  recent  remarks  on  the 
conquest  of  space. 
The  remarks  follow : 

HemisPaib  1968  in  the  Space  Age 
(By  Hubertus  Strughold,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  Chief 
Scientist,  Aerospace  Medical  Division 
(APSC),  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  pre- 
sented at  the  San  Antonio  Council  of 
Presidents  annual  awards  banquet,  St.  An- 
thony Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  5, 
1967) 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  have 
been  Invited  by  your  President,  Mr.  Bradfleld, 
to  speak  at  this  Annual  Council  of  Presidents 
Awards  Banquet  about  "HemisFair  1968  in 
the  Space  Age."  Since  the  year  1068  coin- 
cides with  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Flight 
Medicine.  It  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
rqle  medicine  has  played  in  man's  advance 
on  the  i^ertical  frontier  through  the  atmos- 
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phtn  into  space,  and  some  related  points  or 
general  Interest. 

In  1918  at  Hazelhuret.  Mineola.  Long  Is- 
land an  Air  Service  Research  Laboratory  was 
founded  to  study  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  airplane  accidents,  pilot  selection,  visual 
problems  in  fUght.  etc  This  installation  was 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  later  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine.  When  the  propeller  planes 
soon  flew  higher  than  the  highest  mountains. 
aviation  medicine  became  Interested  In  oxy- 
gen deficiency  and  protection. 

Actually  the  study  of  high  altitude  effects 
goes  back  to  the  17th  Century  when  Jose 
do  Acoata.  a  Spaniard,  described  them  In  a 
book  about  the  life  of  the  Indians  Uvlng  In 
the  high,  thin  air  in  the  Andean  Mountains 
In  Peru.  Later.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
past  century,  important  observations  were 
made  by  numerous  balloonlsts  who  ascended 
to  altitudes  as  high  as  10  km.  or  6  miles. 
Por  aviation  medicine  the  effect  of  high  alti- 
tudes became  one  of  lu  most  Important  re- 
search areas.  This  aeromedlcal  field  received 
a  tremendous  Impetus  when  Charles  Llnd- 
berg  croooed  the  ocean  In  1927,  Initiating 
Intercontinental — or  we  might  also  say — 
interhemlspherlc  flight  When  propeller- 
driven  planes  were  gradually  replaced  by  Jet 
planes  the  sonic  barrier  was  broken.  In  1947. 
whlcb  extended  subsonic  Into  supersonic 
flight  and  put  the  factor  of  speed  into  the 
focus  of  Interest 

And.  flnally.  In  the  Fifties  the  rocket 
opened  the  gate  into  space  which  led  to  an 
extension  of  aeromedlclne  Into  space  medi- 
cine. Its  birthplace  was  In  this  hemisphere 
at  Randolph  Field  when  General  Harry  Arm- 
Btiong,  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Avia- 
tion Medicine,  founded  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  Space  Medicine  In  1949.  Since  that 
tune  the  various  human  factors  Involved 
in  manned  space  flight  have  been  studied. 
such  as  artificial  atmospheres,  the  effect  of 
high  acceleration,  weightlessness,  and  radia- 
tion. The  significance  of  these  early  studies 
was  generally  not  recognized  at  that  time 
but  space  medicine  got  a  tremendous  boost 
by  a  son  of  thU  hemisphere,  or  more  specifi- 
cally of  Texas,  the  then  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  present 
when  we  completed  at  Randolph  Field  an 
8-day  experiment  with  an  airman  In  a  space 
cabin  simulator.  This  did  very  much  to  make 
the  somewhat  exotlc-consldered  ideas  about 
space  flight  and  space  medicine  accepUble 
In  official  circles  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where. 

Soon  after  an  early  mouse-,  dog-,  monkey- 
phase  of  rocket  flight,  man  ventured  Into 
near  earth  space.  All  the  medical  knowledge 
that  had  been  gained  In  rocket  tests  and 
m  the  laboratories  In  the  pre-satelUte  and 
post-sUtelllte  time  have  provided  the  basis 
for  the  safety,  health,  comfort  and  perform- 
ance capabUlty  of  man  in  space,  and  have 
made  vital  contributions  to  the  Impressive 
succeu  of  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  flights. 
Ptirthermore,  In  the  control  of  these  fUghta 
the  space  physicians  like  Dr.  William  Douglas 
and  Dr.  Charles  Berry  played  an  Important 
role. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  one  day 
In  the  Control  Room  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston  when  Astronauts 
McOlvltt  and  Ed  White  were  In  orbit.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  during  Ave  orbits 
their  heart  rate,  pulse  pressure,  and  respira- 
tion on  television.  This  was  the  historic 
flight  during  which  Ed  White,  a  great  and 
unforgettable  son  of  San  Antonio  performed 
his  fantastic  walk  In  space  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  McDlvltt  as  the  Command 
Pilot  on  the  spacecraft. 

As  It  Is  now  well-known,  practically  all 
the  specific  medical  studies  In  actual  space 
flight  and  In  the  research  laboratories  have 
resulted  In  what  is  called  "fall-out"  for  use 
In  medicine  in  general  The  state  of  welght- 
leaanees.  for  instance,  has  led  to  a  more  de- 


tailed study  of  the  effects  of  bed  rest  on 
patients  and  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  Isometric  and  isotonic  exercise.  Conamunl- 
catlons  satellites,  such  as  the  "Early  Bird" 
can  be  used  by  hospitals  to  .send  the  electro- 
cardiogram and  the  electroencephaJogram 
of  patients  over  Intercontinental  distances 
for  clinical  consultation  purposes.  This  U 
medical  tele:iervice.  And  what  we  have  learned 
from  recent  aerospace  medical  studies  of 
the  sleep  and  wakefulness  cycle  and  Its  regu- 
lation might  be  helpful  for  those  visitors 
of  the  Heml&Falr  coming  from  Europe.  Africa. 
Australia,  and  Asia— more  than  six  time 
zones  away— to  adapt  their  physiological 
clock — or  more  specifically,  their  stomach 
clock  and  nead  cluck— to  the  day-night  cycle 
of  Texas  Time 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  manned  space 
flight  is  to  find  out  if  there  Is  life  outside 
the  earth  as.  for  instance,  on  the  Moon  and 
Mars.  This  new  branch  of  biological  science 
Is  called  astroblology  or  cosmoblology.  To 
get  some  Idea  If  life  of  the  kind  known  to 
us  on  Earth  could  be  possible  on  Mars,  for 
instance,  bacteria  and  plants  h.ive  been  put 
ir.  so-called  "Mars  Ch.mibers ,"  In  which  most 
of  the  Martian  environmental  conditions  are 
simulated.  These  laboratory  studies  carried 
out  first  at  Randolph  In  the  early  1950s, 
later  at  Bnjuks  AFB  and  now  at  v.trlous 
Universities  sponsored  by  NASA,  have  shown 
that  certain  microorganisms  and  even  lower 
plants  survive  the  severe  Martian  climate. 
The  prime  goal  of  astronautics  is  to  explore 
the  space  around  us.  the  physical  conditions 
and  the  question  of  life  on  the  neighboring 
celestial  bodies,  such  as  the  Moon,  the  Green 
and  Red  Planet-Mars,  and  maybe  the  Yellow 
Planet-Venus,  but  we  learn  also  from  outer 
space  more  about  our  own  Blue-Green 
Planet-E»rth,  Its  structure  and  continental. 
)r  hemispheric  pro;Ues 

The  human  eye  In  space,  of  course,  plays 
an  important  role  In  this  respect.  In  addi- 
tion to  space  photography  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  would  like  to  mention  only  that 
during  the  Gemini  ftlghts  photographs  were 
made  of  the  San  Antonio  area  from  an  alti- 
tude of  about  300  km,  or  200  ml.  They  show 
for  the  first  time  a  space  perspective  pano- 
rama of  the  face  of  Texas,  and  detailed 
features  of  the  place  where  the  HemlsFalr 
1968  win  take  place,  the  highways,  and  the 
various  Air  Bases  surrounding  the  City  In 
the' Sun. 

All  these   visual   observations  and   photo- 
graphic   pictures   of   the   Earth    from    space 
have  stimulated  also  the  study  of  the  geolog- 
ical history  of  the  Earth  and  Its  continents 
One  billion   years  ago  there   were  only   two 
giant  contlnente.  called  Oundwanaiand  and 
Laurasla;   but,  due  to  a  decrease  of  gravity, 
the  earth  expanded  slightly  in  the  course  of 
millions    of    years    leading    to    fissures    and 
faults  within  these  two  ancient  super  con- 
tinents. This  resulted  In  their  breakup  Into 
half    a    dozen    continents    which    gradually 
drifted  apart  In  the  primordial  ocean.  But 
two  of  these  continents,  one  from  the  north- 
ern and  one  from  the  southern  supercontl- 
nent.  drifted  together  and  some  500  million 
years  ago  formed  this  great  hemisphere,  now 
called  North  and  South  America.  Today,  de- 
spite   Its   geographic   separation    by   the   At- 
lantic   and    P.iclfic    Oceans   from   the    other 
continents.    Its    Ideologic,    social,    and    eco- 
nomic    Influence    extends    over    the     wh"le 
globe.  The  gl'bal  attraction  of  this  relatively 
youn?  hemisphere  Is  clearly  reflected  In  the 
participation  of  so  many  nations  all  "ver  the 
world    in    the    exposition    of    the    HemlsFair 
1968   In   San   Antonio.   Texafr    or  Tejas     the 
Land    of    the    Friendly    People     And    In    this 
space    age   communication    satellites   can    be 
used    to   make    the   exhibits   visible   on    tele- 
vision around  the  globe,  thereby  making  the 
geographically   hemispheric    fair   optically   a 
world  fair. 

.\s   mentioned   earlier,   at    the   same   time 
next  year  the  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine. 


Brooks  AFB.  celebrates  Its  Golden  Anniver- 
sary in  February  1968.  It  is  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Aviation  Medicine  and  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  Space  Medicine  In  connec- 
tion with  this  event.  In  June  (24-27  Jime, 
1968 1  during  the  HemlsFalr,  the  Fourth.  In- 
tt-rnational  Symposium  on  "Bioastronautlca 
and  the  Exploration  of  Space,"  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Aerospace  Medical  Division, 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  and  organized  by 
the  Southwest  Research  Institute  in  San 
Antonio.  The  main  topic  of  this  congress  will 
be  the  environmental  and  medical  problems 
associated  with  man's  past  and  future  ven- 
tures "Beneath  the  Sea.  Across  the  Ocean, 
Around  the  World.  Now  to  the  Moon,  and 
Next  to  the  Planets."  Among  the  thirty 
speakers  are  some  of  those  whose  names  are 
connected  with  Important  sclentlflc  and 
technological  developments  and  break- 
throughs during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
We  expect  some  1500  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  this  Golden  Anniversary  Cel- 
ebration of  Aerospace  Medicine,  I  hope,  will 
give  the  HemlsFalr  1968  a  kind  of  scientific 
space  or  cosmic  flavor,  and  make  it  the  first 
and  real  HemisFair  in  the  Space  Age. 


CANADA  S   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conusent  that  the  gentleman  fix>m 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  reniarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday, July  1,  1967,  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Canada's  life  as  a  nation. 
This  date  is  In  one  sense  the  equivalent 
of  America's  Poiu-th  of  July,  for  It  com- 
memorates that  date  in  1867  on  which 
the  British  North  America  Act  was  ef- 
fected by  royal  proclamation,  bringing 
four  separate  Provinces  into  the  single 
nation  of  Canada. 

The  tremendous  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  that  nation  may  be  seen 
this  year  by  all  who  visit  Expo-€7  In 
Montreal.  As  one  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing  this  splendid  hallmark 
of  Canadian  achievement,  I  would  urge 
all  visitors  to  the  exposition  to  include  in 
their  tour  a  trip  to  the  Canadian  pavil- 
ion. There  especially  one  can  enjoy  a 
graphic  portrayal  in  capsule  form  of 
Canada's  remarkable  growth  during  the 
100  years  of  her  existence  as  a  nation. 

May  I  join  today  with  Canada's  mul- 
titude of  friends  in  sending  her  Amer- 
ica's best  wishes  for  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  in  a  future  filled  with 
peace  and  happiness. 


A  REDWOOD  COMPROMISE? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohelan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  on  Redwood  Creek  on  Cali- 
fornia's north  coast.  Because  the  lumber 
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companies  have  been  cutting  continu- 
ously it  has  been  urgent  that  Congress 
act  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  delighted 
that  tomorrow  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  begin  Its 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  newspapers,  the  New 
York  Times,  continues  editorially  to  rec- 
ognize that  "the  forests  most  worth  pro- 
tecting are  in  the  Redwood  Creek  valley." 
In  an  editorial  today  in  anticipation  of 
the  hearings,  the  Times  said: 

Here  are  the  tallest,  largest,  and  pvirest 
stands  of  redwood  trees.  The  National  Park 
Service  recognized  In  Its  1964  report  that 
here  are  the  best  virgin  redwoods,  not  now 
protected  In  any  way.  This  area  would  be  coT- 
ered  under  the  pending  Metcalf-Cohelan  bill; 
but  unfortunately  the  Administration  has 
become  committed  to  a  smaller,  less  costly, 
far  less  satisfactory  plan  for  a  national  park 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area  that  already  contains 
two  state  parks. 

The  entire  editorial  will  interest  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Redwood  Compromise? 

If  a  Redwood  National  Park  is  to  become  a 
reality.  Congress  has  to  act  soon.  The  pres- 
sure of  private  lumber  companies  to  con- 
tinue their  logging  operations  threatens  to 
destroy  the  park  quality  of  both  of  the 
possible  sites  on  California's  northern  coast, 
Mill  Creek  and  Redwood  Creek. 

Governor  Reagan  of  California,  although 
he  has  shifted  to  support  of  a  national  park 
In  principle,  still  seems  to  be  under  the 
misapprehension  that  a  pairk  constitutes  a 
"sacrifice"  by  California  for  which  the  state 
deserves  some  kind  of  compensation.  As 
every  existing  national  park  already  demon- 
strates, a  national  park  generates  much 
toiulsm  and  confers  lucrative  economic 
benefits  on  the  locality. 

The  lumber  companies,  however,  continue 
their  tireless  opposition  to  a  national  park. 
The  position  of  these  private  firms,  notably 
Georgia-Pacific,  Is  that  all  the  redwoods 
worth  saving  are  already  In  the  small  state 
parks  and  that,  anyway,  there  Is  not  much 
difference  between  cut-over  land  with  sec- 
ond-growth trees  and  a  grove  of  virgin 
redwoods  that  are  2.000  years  old. 

The  forests  most  worth  protecting  are  In 
the  Redwood  Creek  valley.  Here  are  the 
tallest,  largest  and  purest  stands  of  redwood 
trees.  The  National  Park  Service  recognized 
In  Its  1964  report  that  here  are  the  best 
virgin  redwoods,  not  now  protected  In  any 
way.  This  entire  area  would  be  covered 
under  the  pending  Metcalf-Cohelan  bill;  but 
unfortunately  the  Administration  has  he- 
come  commuted  to  a  smaller,  less  costly, 
far  less  satisfactory  plan  for  a  national  park 
In  the  Mill  Creek  area  that  already  contains 
two  state  parks. 

Against  the  opposition  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies to  any  park,  the  conservationist  forces 
have  to  reconcile  their  differences  and  put 
up  a  united  front.  Either  the  limited  Admin- 
istration bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Kuchel 
of  California,  or  the  far  preferable  Metcalf- 
Cohelan  bin  could  pass  the  Senate.  The  real 
difficulty  will  be  In  getting  a  bill  out  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  where  pressures 
are  more  effective  and  resistance  much 
stronger. 

In  shaping  Its  bill,  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  to  keep  In  mind  the  political 
reality  that  as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
under  way  there  will  be  budgetary  restraints 
on  the  size  of  any  park.  But  since  Mill  Creek 
Is  already  partially  protected  by  the  existing 
state  parks,  a  substantial  start  could  be  made 
on  acquisitions  In  the  Irreplaceable  Redwood 
Creek  valley  with  perhaps  a  declaration  of 


Intent  by  Congress  that  both  imlts  would 
be  expanded  Into  a  two-part  park  when  funds 
became  available  after  the  war. 

If  Congress  falls  to  take  positive  action 
soon,  the  lumber  industry  will  have  written 
one  more — and  a  particularly  ugly — chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  loss  of  America's  Irre- 
placeable naturtd  resources. 


FREEDOM 


NECESSARY 
VIETNAM 


IN    SOUTH 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
382  to  send  six  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  observe  the  South  Viet- 
namese elections  scheduled  for  the  fall  of 
1967.  As  I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  resolution,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  might  be  denied 
their  right  of  self-determination. 

A  disptach  from  Saigon  by  Tom  Buck- 
ley in  today's  New  York  Times  has  in- 
creased by  corrtSerrTthat  the  electorate's 
freedom  of  choice  may  be  limited. 

According  to^the  dispatch,  the  South 
Vietnamese  CoiMtituent  Assembly  has 
drafted  a  resolution  demanding  the 
abolition  of  Gov^ment  censorship  of 
the  press.  Freedom  of  the  press  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  that  went 
into  effect  in  South  Vietnam  this  past 
April  1.  But  th^t  freedom  has  been  re- 
stricted. / 

Phan  Khac  Suu,  President  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  made  the  problem 
clear  and  striking  when  he  said: 

It's  better  not  to  have  elections  at  all  than 
to  have  unfair  elections. 

Unfair  elections  would  provide  an  im- 
properly elected  government  with  the 
unearned  validity  of  an  elected  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  I  explained  at  the  time  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
382  that  a  freely  elected,  representative 
government  would  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  a  just  peace  with 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese.  This 
point  was  also  reaffirmed  by  the  story  in 
today's  Times. 

As  Mr.  Buckley  wrote  from  Saigon: 

A  civilian  government  represents  the  only 
way  of  achieving  a  negotiated  peace  with  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

If  freedom  of  the  press  Is  obstructed 
and  thus  truly  free  elections  prevented 
in  South  Vietnam  there  is  little  chance 
a  civilian  will  be  elected  President.  If,  in 
fact,  free  elections  do  take  place  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  that  a  civilian  will 
be  elected  and  thus  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  leading  to  an 
end  of  the  war. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  free  elections  and  believe  the 
dispatch  in  today's  New  York  Times  pro- 
vides additional  evidence  that  a  team  of 
congressional  observers  would  prove 
desirable  in  Vietnam  this  fall.  I  feel  most 


strongly  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  382  receive  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

The  dispatch  follows: 
Saigon  Assembly  Asks  Free  Press — Bni  To 

End  Censorship  Coitld  Affect  Premier's 

Campaign 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  25. — The 
Constituent  Assembly  has  drafted  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  the  abolition  of  Government 
censorship  of  the  press. 

Phan  Khac  Suu,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, which  Is  South  Vietnam's  highest 
elected  body,  said  today  that  the  document 
would  probably  be  presented  to  the  military 
Junta  In  the  next  few  days. 

The  resolution  declares  that  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  public  assembly  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  new  Constitution,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  and  went  Into 
effect  on  April  1. 

However,  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  who, 
like  Mr.  Suu,  Is  one  of  the  nine  announced 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic, 
has  kept  censorship  in  force.  And,  although 
the  new  electoral  law  limits  the  period  of 
campaigning  for  office  to  one  month  before 
the  Sept.  3  elections,  Premier  Ky  has  plas- 
tered Saigon  with  posters  and  is  making 
many  public  appearances  regarded  by  ob- 
servers as  political. 

"It's  better  not  to  have  elections  at  all 
than  to  have  unfair  elections,"  Mr.  Suu  said 
In  an  Interview. 

suu  in  declining  health 

Mr.  Suu,  a  chief  of  state  In  the  last  of  the 
short-lived  governments  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ky  government  in  1965,  Is  63 
years  old.  He  Is  frail  and  has  been  In  declin- 
ing health  In  recent  years. 

With  him,  though,  was  his  running  mate 
for  vice  president.  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  a 
vigorous  49-year-old  American-educated 
physician  who  was  tortured  and  imprisoned 
by  the  late  Mr.  Diem.  He  was  a  member  of 
South  Vietnam's  former  National  Assembly 
and  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
last  year  from  a  district  Just  outside  Saigon. 

Dr.  Dan  said  that,  although  he  and  Mr. 
Suu  were  "terribly  handicapped  financially" 
In  running  a  campaign,  he  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  set  up  an  effective  national 
pwlltlcal  organization. 

CANOroATES'    funds    CITED 

He  said  that  Premier  Ky,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  his  only  military  rival  for  the  presi- 
dency, the  chief  of  state,  Lieut.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu,  would  be  able  to  use  their  sup- 
porters In  the  Saigon  bureaucracy,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  police  and  In  provincial 
and  district  headquarters  to  work  for  them, 
and  will  have  substantial  funds. 

Dr.  Dan  and  Mr.  Suu  said  they  had  been 
In  touch  with  associates  of  Tran  Van  Huong; 
a  former  Premier  and  the  only  other  civilian 
candidate  considered  to  have  a  serious 
chance  of  election. 

Neither  Dr.  Dan  nor  Mr.  Suu  would  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  either  they  or  the 
Huong  ticket  might  withdraw  in  favor  .of 
the  other  to  improve  the  chance  of  a  civilian 
victory.  If  both  tickets  ran,  they  would  divide 
the  vote  of  Vietnamese  who  believe  a  civilian 
government  represents  the  only  way  of 
achieving  a  negotiated  peace  with  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese. 


SPECIAL  PROJECT  TRAINS 
MACHINE    OPERATORS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polton]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Job  training  has  opened  new 
doors  of  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
Americans  once  trapped  In  menial,  low- 
paying  Jobs. 

VoT  150  men  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  the 
words  "Job  training"  are  today  taking  on 
a  spedai  significance.  Through  a  man- 
power development  and  training  project, 
these  men  are  receiving  on-the-job 
training  In  a  variety  of  production  skills 
from  machining  to  glassblowlng. 

An  article  In  the  May  25  issue  of  the 
Machinist,  weekly  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  describes  the 
progress  of  the  enroUees,  especially  the 
46  who  are  learning  to  become  machine 
production  operators.  Most  of  the  men 
had  known  working  lives  of  only  dull 
and  unskilled  Jobs. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Into 
the  RxcoRD  this  article,  which  I  consider 
heartening  evidence  of  the  opportunities 
created  by  Job  training  programs  for  our 
unemployed  and  underemployed  people 
who  deserve  a  chance  for  a  better  life: 

SPCCIAI.    PSOJECT    TR.MNS    MalHI-NE    OPER.MOftS 

An  expertment  in  trainuij}  production 
workers  la  under  way  at  0;iic  Ridge.  Tenn. 
It  Is  called  the  Training  and  Technology 
Project  and  Involves  special  training  In  ma- 
chining, welding,  electronics,  mechanical 
design  drafting,  physical  testing  and  gla.ss- 
blowlng. 

R.  W.  Hagood.  representative  of  lAM  Local 
480  and  a  member  or  the  project's  advisory 
committee,  reports  that  150  men  are  now  m 
training,  48  of  them  in  machining  occu- 
pations. 

Unlike  most  training  projects.  Hagood 
points  out.  this  one  Is  teaching  men  to  run 
production  machines  and  does  not  pretend  at 
making  them  Journeymen  In  fact,  training 
la  compressed  Into  52  weeks  Next  year,  the 
committee  hopes  to  sliorten  the  time  to  42 
weeks. 

rtDERAL    mojECT 

The  project  is  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Manp<jwer  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  and  by  the  U  S 
OflBce  of  Education  Most  of  the  trainees  are 
eligible  for  MDTA  training  allowances. 
Trainees  work  under  Journovman  macnrnlst.s. 
experienced  engineers  and  technicians  at  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp  .  Nuclear  Divisi.>n,  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge 
T-ia  plant. 

The  majority  of  the  46  persons  fralnlng 
to  become  production  machine  operators  had 
little  or  no  Industrial  machl-^e  shop  experi- 
ence before  Joining  the  project  Most  were 
service  station  attendants  or  restaurant 
workers.  Six  had  vocational  school  experience 
Nine  had  been  to  college  for  varying  periods. 
although  little  of  their  college  work  was  re- 
lated to  machining. 

Now  these  46  men  take  40  hours  of  concen- 
trated training  each  week.  The  machinists 
training  group  Is  divided  into  two  shifts  In 
the  shop,  two  foremen  instruct  and  oversee 
the  training  on  each  shift.  Four  Journeyman 
machinists  are  on  the  Job  In  the  training 
area  to  asslat. 

IMDIVlBrAL    ACHIEVEMENT 

TralnlZkt  puts  emphasis  on  Individual 
aohlovaoMnt  In  particular  Jobs  rather  than 
on  a  wide  variety  of  machines.  Each  trainee 
must  demonstrate  that  he  is  capable  of  plan- 


ning, setting  up,  fabncaluig.  inspectliig  and 
assembling  a  particular  Job  before  he  can 
move  on  to  another  machine  or  another  phase 
of  training.  When  he  graduates,  the  trainee's 
certificate  will  certify  him  on  specitlc  Jobs 
and  machines 

Instead  of  working  on  regular  shop  Jobs. 
students  make  and  assemble  parts  designed 
by  the  instruction  staff  speclflcally  to  develop 
particular  skills.  .■Vt  first,  students  get  simple 
rods  and  b€u-s  for  setups.  Then  parts  become 
more  complex,  requiring  more  skill  and 
knowledge 

Training  Is  conducted  on  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines Including  engine,  duplicator  and  tur- 
ret lathes,  vertical  or  horizontal  milling  ma- 
chines, horizontal  borUig  mill,  Jig  bore,  drill 
press,  radial  drtU  and  numerical  controlled 
Jig  bores  and  lathes 

In  addition  to  shop  training,  students 
spend  30  minutes  a  day  on  theory.  They  also 
take  related  studies  In  shop  m.ithematlcs  and 
blueprint  reading 

Guidance  services  and  education  assist- 
ance are  provided  to  the  trainees  through  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Tlie  project  Is  man- 
aged and  coordinated  by  the  Ftesource  Devel- 
opment Office  of  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities, a  corporation  of  41  southern  uni- 
versities 

Hagood  reports  that  students  apparently 
like  the  training  program.  Since  It  was 
started  In  December.  1966.  the  machining 
group  his  lost  only  four  of  Its  original  class 
A  50 


MULTIPLE  USE  OF  OUR  LAND  AND 
RESOURCE   BASE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extiraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BARING  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.^ular  Affair.s,  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  N  Aspinali  .  of  Colorado,  at 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Lial.son  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute at  Washington,  DC,  on  June  21, 
1967, 

In  his  remarks.  Chairman  .■Xspinall 
discusses  the  problems  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  applying  the  con- 
cept of  ■"multiple  use"  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  In  my  opinion,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
where  the  Federal  Government  .still  owns 
and  controls  87  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  State,  true  multiple  u.se  of  fed- 
erally owned  land.s  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
.sity  for  the  economic  survival  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  western  public  land 
States.  As  Is  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
chairman's  remarks,  tlie  day  l.s  past 
when  this  couiitry  can  afford  to  lock  up 
large  acreages  of  land  for  a  single  re- 
stricted purpose  except  in  very  tmusual 
circumstances 

I  have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
constantly  increasing  trend  by  the  ad- 
ministering land  agencies  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  public  lr.nds,  to  classify  lands 
for  multiple  u.se  but  at  the  same  time  to 
segregate  tho.se  lands  from  many  uses, 
to  withdraw,  to  control  and  to  prohibit 
their  public  use  and  enjoyment  I 
heartily  endorse  the  remarks  of  Chair- 


man AspiNALL,  and  I  commend  them  to 
all  Members  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  our  public 
lands  and  resources.  The  remarkjs  fol- 
low: 

Remarks  or  thx  Honosablz  Watnx  N.  As- 
pinall,  a  represknta-rrve  in  congress 
Peom  Colobado,  Chairman  of  the  Housx 
CoMMrrTEK  on  Interior  and  Insular  At~ 
FAIRS  AND  Chairman  or  thx  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  Before  thi 
Wildlife  Conservation  Liaison  Committex 
of  the  American  PrmoLxuM  Instiiute  at 
■Washington,  D.C,  Junc  21,  1967 

The  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 
ing affords  me  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
present  for  your  consideration  certain  obser- 
vations and  comments  on  the  multiple  use 
of  our  land  and  resource  base.  First,  may  I 
observe  that  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  every- 
one here  must  believe  In  multiple  use — ac- 
cording to  his  own  particular  definition  and 
concept  of  the  term — or  he  would  not  be  In 
attendance.  I  would  also  like  to  state  that  1 
think  we  have  progressed  down  the  road  of 
multiple  use  much  farther  and  much  more 
painlessly  than  most  of  us  thought  possible 
within  the  period  of  time  since  we  first  em- 
barked on  this  venture.  Fortunately,  many 
of  the  problems  which  at  first  seemed  In- 
surmountable and  Irreconcilable  have  some- 
how been  solved,  reconciled,  and  harmonized. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  are  gathered  here 
today  many  groups  with  diverse  public  land 
Interests,  which  In  the  past  have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye,  indicates  to  me  that  we  have 
surmounted  the  first  and  must  dlflJcult 
hurdle,  that  of  establishing  a  dialogue  and 
showing  a  sincere  willingness  to  consider 
viewpoints  other  than  those  we  represent 
and  with  which  we  are  closely  associated. 
This  to  me  Is  a  major  accomplishment  and 
upon  this  base  I  am  confident  we  can  con- 
tinue the  progress. 

Let  us  not  be  naive,  however,  and  Ignore 
the  fact  tluit.  as  we  have  had  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  !n  the  past,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  differences  In  the  future  which 
can  be  worked  out  only  through  sincere  ef- 
fort over  extended  periods  of  time.  So  let  us 
not  assume  that  the  race  has  been  won  nor 
the  game  completed  for  In  my  opinion  at 
least.  It  has  Just  started.  Of  one  thing  we 
can  be  sure,  and  that  Is  as  long  as  land  con- 
tinues to  be  the  scarcest  commodity  In  this 
perlf)d  of  exploding  population,  multiple  use 
Is  not  some  vague  academic  objective,  but  an 
absolute  necessity  that  must  be  faced  square- 
ly How  well  we  face  and  solve  this  problem 
will  determine  the  future  well-being  of  a 
l.u-ge  fwu-t  of  our  country's  land  area  and 
most  all  of  Its  citizens.  We  need  land  for 
recreation;  but,  we  also  need  land  for  homes 
and  business  expansion  In  Western  com- 
munities now  surrounded  and  largely  land 
locked  by  public  lands  Along  with  our  need 
for  recreation  and  homes  we  simultaneously 
nc*d  the  resources  that  go  with  the  land: 
'AMter  to  drink,  water  for  Industry,  unpolluted 
water  to  swim  In.  and  water  for  fishing  and 
r^i-reatlon  Equally,  or  possibly  more  impor- 
tant t.T  our  economic  growth.  Is  the  a.<:6urance 
of  the  continued  availability  of  minerals  such 
a.s  oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale  and  uranium,  for 
Dur  ener^  ba.se  which  la  expending  as  never 
before  In  addition  to  the  energy  minerals, 
there  are  a  host  of  o^her  minerals  too  long 
to  mention,  without  which  this  country  can- 
not exist  We  mu.«-t  have  building  materials, 
of  which  lumber  is  still  a  major  component, 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  that  hope  and  dream  that 
every  American  will  be  proi>erly  and  ade- 
quately houfed — p>referably  In  a  house  of  his 
own  and  of  his  own  choosing  We  must  also 
have  the  beef  and  mutton  now  produced  on 
our  public  lands. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  these  are  uncer- 
tain and  difficult  times.  The  demand  upon 
this  Nation's  resources,  human  as  well  U 
those  raw  materials  basic  to  our  existence, 
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are  more  severe  than  ever  before.  This  means 
that  when  there  is  a  demand  for  land  axid 
resources  for  various  purposes,  they  must  be 
available:  that  people  will  not  only  have  an 
opportunity  for  recreation,  but  that  commu- 
nities and  Industry  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  orderly  growth  In  order  to  provide  the 
Jobs  and  economic  security  necessary  for  ub 
to  enjoy  recreational  opportunities. 

Now.  in  case  anyone  has  the  Impression 
that  I  am  saying  that  the  public  lands  can 
be  all  things  to  all  people,  let  me  set  the 
record  straight.  I  know  and  you  know  this 
Is  impossible.  There  Is  not  enough  land,  nor 
resources  on  those  lands  to  satisfy  everyone — 
lu  the  way  they  would  like  to  be  satisfied. 
The  only  ptosslble  solution  Is  to  attempt  to 
strike  a  balance — to  utilize  the  land  and  re- 
sources to  their  fullest  extent  where  this  Is 
consistent  with  established  policy.  Where 
such  multiple  use  is  not  possible,  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  some  hard  choices  and 
difficult  decisions  must  be  made.  These  de- 
cisions have  been  made  in  the  past  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  made  In  the  future — 
logically  and  correctly.  I  hope. 

The  principle  of  multiple  use  Is  part  of 
the  history  of  otir  basic  public  land  policies. 
Multiple  use  has  been  practiced,  possibly  un- 
consciously, for  many  years.  Traditional 
policy,  which  I  vigorously  support,  has  never 
excluded  multiple  use,  it  has  in  fact,  in  the 
broad  sense  encouraged  multiple  use  of  our 
lands.  Back  In  the  1890's  and  early  1900's 
when  the  recognized  conservation  move- 
ment was  getting  under  way,  under  the 
sponsorship  and  encouragement  of  person- 
alities like  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Glfford 
Plnchot,  It  appears  to  me  there  was  very 
little  inclination  to  exclude  multiple  use. 
This  great  conservation  movement  that 
swept  the  country  was  not  a  movement  In 
favor  of  locking  up  our  great  stores  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  of  natural  beauty  and 
simply  putting  them  in  a  deep  freeze.  It 
was  a  movement  against  waste,  a  movement 
In  favor  of  wise  use,  and  a  movement  which 
did  not.  except  in  isolated  situations,  exclude 
multiple  use.  In  my  way  of  thinking  'wise 
use"  may  In  some  cases  tend  toward  a  single 
use.  as  for  Instance  our  national  parks.  But 
it  will  In  most  situations,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible, mean  the  multiple  use  of  all  our  re- 
sources by  as  wide  a  segment  of  our  total 
population  as  possible.  It  vrtll  not  mean,  ex- 
cept again  In  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, a  policy  of  nonuse,  a  policy  of  lock- 
ing up  or  of  preserving  simply  for  the  sake 
of  preserving.  The  latter  Is  a  luxury — no  I 
should  say  a  waste — that  we  cannot  afford, 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  dedicate  unlimited  areas  of 
these  public  lands  to  any  single  purpose — 
where  other  competing  uses  can  conceivably 
be  accommodated  at  the  same  time.  The 
1.8  billion  acres  of  land  that  the  United 
States  acquired  by  cessions  from  the  13  orig- 
inal states  and  by  treaties  over  the  years  be- 
tween the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  and 
the  Alaska  Purchase  in  1867  has  shrunk  to 
a  little  over  712  million  acres.  Of  these  about 
359  million  acres  are  In  Alaska  and  353  mil- 
lion In  the  contiguous  continental  tJnlted 
States.  Moreover,  of  these  remaining  lands 
m  the  lower  48"  only  a  little  over  160  mil- 
lion acres  have  not  been  as  of  this  time  de- 
voted to  some  specific  government  xise.  Large 
as  this  160  million  acres  plus  seems — and 
concentrated  as  It  Is  In  11  Western  states — 
the  pressures  on  It  for  all  sorts  of  develop- 
ment— military  bases,  city  growth,  grazing, 
timber,  mineral  production,  watershed  pro- 
tection, recreation,  agriculture  development, 
roads  and  highways — Is  tremendous  and  Is 
growing.  All  of  these  uses  and  a  host  of 
others  are  meritorious  and  must  be  accom- 
modated. 

Congress  has  not  been  unaware  of  this 
need  for  multiple  use  on  the  public  lands. 
As  you  are  aware,  traditionally  the  public 
lands  of  the  United   States  have  t»een  free 


and  open  to  entry  by  all  citizens.  The  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862  and  the  mining  laws  of 
1866  and  1872  embodied  this  principle  and 
the  concept  was  later  carried  forward  by  sub- 
sequent statutes.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  public  lands  are  no  longer  "free  and 
open  to  entry"  and  they  have  not  been  open 
to  unrestricted  entry  for  many  years.  The 
first  change  was  brought  about  by  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  of  1934,  which  removed  the 
lands  from  unrestricted  entry  but  left  them 
open  to  application.  Additional  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  application  process  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1961.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1964,  under  the  Clas- 
sification and  Multiple  Use  Act  that  for  the 
first  time  the  principle  of  free  entry  on  the 
public  lands  was  reversed.  This  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify 
the  public  lands  for  a  particular  purpose  be- 
fore they  can  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Another  significant  feature  of  this  Act 
is  the  establlslunent  for  the  first  time  In  the 
statutes  that  vacant,  unappropriated  public 
lands  need  not  be  disposed  of  but  that  they 
may   be  retained   and   managed  under  the 
principle  of  multiple  use  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained and  continuing  flow  of  products  and 
services.  This  Act  is  strictly  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  its  authority  expires  June   30, 
1969.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  had  two 
basic  objectives  in  mind  when  considering 
this  bin.  First,  we  were  aware  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  needed  some  additional 
authority  to  permit  a  mere  orderly  disposal 
and  management  of. public  lands  in  certain 
critical  areas.  Secondly,  we  hope  to  gain  ex- 
perience from   the  implementation  of   this 
Act  that  would  be  useful  to  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  in  its  overall  study 
of  the  public  land  laws.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  In  my  opinion  at  least.  It  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  attempt  to  classify  all 
public  lands  within  the  four  year  life  of  the 
Act.  This  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  time 
and  funds,  particularly  so  when  there  is  no 
assurance  that  it  Is  either  desirable  cr  nec- 
essary to  continue  or  extend  the  Act  beyond 
Its    stated    terminal    date.    The    experience 
gained   from   this   Act    and   the   public   ac- 
ceptance of  its  provisions  and  concepts  of 
multiple  use  management  will  serve  as  an 
Invaluable  laboratory  study  for  the  members 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
I  am  certain  that  its  progress  will  be  care- 
fully observed  and  that  its  strong  and  weak 
points   carefully  analy2ied   before   any   final 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  Congress 
on  the  future  management  of  public  lands. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  It  would  be  naive 
to  tliink  that  all  problems  of  multiple  use 
have  been  solved  and  that  the   future  Is 
without   problems.   This   is  not  so,  and   It 
must  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  so.  How- 
ever, we  In  Congress  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  enacting  legislation  for 
the    future   disposition   or   management   of 
our  public  lands  have  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion that  we  are  on  the  right  road  and  that 
we  can  continue  to  go  forward  on  the  job 
that   we  bad   begun.  With  your  assistance 
and  cooperation,  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
others  interested  in  the  future  use  of  public 
lands,   we   can  and  will  be  successful. 


ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  USURPING 
CONGRESSIONAL  POWERS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  K»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 


policy  decision  by  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment relative  to  new  taxes  for  certain 
nonprofit  organizations  Is  just  another 
step  toward  usurping  congressional 
powers. 

The  IRS  has  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions interpreting  the  law  Congress 
passes.  But  it  also  has  the  obligation  to 
maintain  the  intent  of  Congress  In  those 
regulations. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  IRS  has 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  its  obligatioiis. 
The  policy  decision  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  IRS  to  impose  a  48-percent 
tax  on  the  net  advertising  income  for 
over  700  education,  scientific,  trade,  and 
labor  organization  publications  is  based 
on  a  17-year-old  law.  A  law  which  was 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  an 
abuse  on  the  part  of  a  tax-exempt  uni- 
versity, which  s^ught  to  acquire  a  maca- 
roni factory  and  use  it  for  educational 
revenue  in  direct  competition  with  other 
producers  of  the  same  product. 

For  the  past  17  years  that  the  law  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  no  administra- 
tion has  made  proposals  to  tax  this  par- 
ticular form  of  income.  That  is,  until  now. 
Now,  by  means  of  administrative  action, 
the  IRS  proposes  to  bypass  Congress  and 
to  substitute  different  rules  for  deter- 
mining unrelated  business  taxable  in- 
come. 

It  was  never  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  1950  amendments  were  ever  In- 
tended to  apply  to  the  advertising  Income 
of  tax-exempt  organizations. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  a  few  of  these  organizations  whose 
publications  the  IRS  seeks  to  impose  a 
48 -percent  tax  on  the  net  advertising 
income.  Publications  dedicated  and 
using  their  resources  to  promote  a  better 
life  for  our  youth,  for  progress  in  science, 
medicine,  and  law. 

National  Education  Association,  dedi- 
cated to  developing  and  publicizing  Im- 
proved methods  and  higher  educational 
prerequisites  for  teachers. 

Shrlners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, whose  work  in  the  healing  of 
crippled  children  is  known  worldwide. 

Kiwanis  International,  that  excellent 
organization  whose  untiring  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  likewise  is 
known  worldwide. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
whose  medical  journals  strive  to  improve 
the  level  of  the  public  health. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  VFW, 
whose  periodicals  keep  veterans  advised 
rights  on  subjects  they  might  not  other- 
wise be  aware. 

The  National  Geographic,  one  of  the 
finest  educational  publications  in  the 
world. 

There  are  many,  many  more,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  of  tne  House  by  my 
colleagues.  But  all  with  the  same  goal, 
to  promote  a  better  life  for  our  youth, 
for  progress  In  all  walks  of  life. 

It  Is  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  very 
Important  fact.  The  revenue  from  such 
public  service  publications  do  not  go  into 
the  private  pockets  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens, which  Is  more  than  you  can  say  for 
some  of  the  leading  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  these  excellent  non- 
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profit  organizations  are  to  fulfill  their 
functions,  they  must  communicate  with 
their  membership  and  they  do  this,  to  a 
large  degree,  through  their  magazines. 

These  organizations  should  be  strengh- 
ened  rather  than  weakened  by  taxation. 
The  general  exemption  from  taxation 
both  on  a  Federal  and  a  local  level  has 
been  a  blessing  to  these  organizations. 
It  has  enabled  them  to  exist  without 
Government  subsidies. 

Mark  my  words.  If  Consress  allows  the 
IRS  proposal  to  become  law.  what  little 
revenue  the  Goveniment  will  obtain 
from  such  taxation  will  be  wiped  out 
when  these  organizations  seek — and  will 
get — a  Government  subsidy  to  continue 
their  programs. 


LITHUANIAN   WAYSIDE   SHRINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  AddabboI  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17.  1967,  at  the  Flushing  Meadows 
Corona  Park,  which  is  the  former  New 
York  World's  Fair  site,  in  an  area  called 
Garden  of  Meditation  It  was  my  proud 
privilege  and  honor  to  join  with  the 
Lithuanian-American  Wayside  Shrine 
Committee  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Community  of  the  USA  District  of  New- 
York,  whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Wytenus,  In  the  rededlcation  of  the 
"Lithuanian  Wayside  Shrine  "  and  in  this 
rededlcation  was  commemorated  the 
protest  to  the  mass  deportations  from 
the  Baltic  States  to  Siberia  by  the  Com- 
muiilsts.  I  believe  that  the  words  of  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  as  set  forth 
In  their  program  be.st  describes  the  full 
meaning  and  Intent  of  this  rededlcation 
and  commemoration  These  words 
follow : 

We  are  pleased  and  proud  that  the  City 
of  New  York  and  Parks  Department  has  ac- 
cepted our  Hthu.:ir.!an  Wayside  Shrine  as  a 
permanent  feature  In  Flushing  Meadows-  - 
Corona  Park. 

The  shrtne  will  serve  a-s  a  beacon  to  travel- 
ers in  the  air  and  on  the  highway:  it  Is 
visible  from  the  Expressways  and  many  parts 
of  the  park.  Visitors  wi:;  be  enthralled  w!:h 
the  artistic  work  and  the  historical  slgnl.1- 
cance.  as  were  the  millions  who  saw  It  d-.;.-- 
Ing  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  In  1964-1965. 

Ancient  pagan  motifs — sua.  moon,  ftre, 
were  combined  with  Christian  svinbols — 
Christ,  the  "Worrier",  the  Madonna,  the 
croas.  In  the  de.signs  of  the  ancient  crosse.s, 
shrines  and  chapels  Historical  and  current 
events  aJso  were  depicted  on  some.  Thou- 
sands of  these  shrines  that  had  been  ten- 
derly hand-carved  and  placed  on  roadways 
and  farmsteads  ever  since  Lithuania  became 
Christianized  In  the  13th  Century  during  the 
reign  of  King  Mlndaugaa  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Russian  communists  who  forcibly  oc- 
cupied Uthuanla  In   1940 

It  Is,  Indeed,  a  privilege  to  live  In  a  free 
and  Independent  country  like  our  United 
States  of  America  where  a  monument  like 
this  can  be  venerated  publicly 

The  shrine  was  blessed  by  Most  Reverend 
Joaepb  P.  Denning.  Auidilary  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn  and  dedicated  on  the  site  on  which 
It  now  stands  In  June.   1964 

Due  to  the  very  successful  Lithuanian  Day. 
August  M.  1964.  at  the  Singer  Bowl  and  other 
outstanding  events  at  the  Fair,  permission  to 


erect  a  flagpole  and  display  the  Lithuanian 
flag  In  the  axea  of  the  shrine  was  granted  by 
President  Robert  Moees  and  the  New  York 
World's   Fair   Corporation. 

This  year,  a  second  flagpole  has  been  In- 
stalled— and  It  Is  our  hope  that  our  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  flag  of  Free  LUhuajila.  sym- 
bolically flanking  the  Lithuanian  Wayside 
Shrine,  will  withstand  not  only  the  natural 
elements  but  also  the  hate  and  fear  trans- 
gressing the  world. 

When  the  tenure  of  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  expired,  Its  records,  finances,  and  un- 
flnl&iied  business  reverted  to  its  parent  or- 
garUzatlon,  Llthuanlan-.\mencan  Commu- 
nity of  the  UJ3.A.  iLleiuviu  Bendruomene ) . 
District  of  New  York.  The  Wayside  Shrine 
ajid  the  protective  met<il  cage  that  had  en- 
closed Michelangelo's  Pleta  between  sea- 
sons and  which  had  been  purchased  from 
the  'Vatican  Pavilion  to  protect  our  shrine, 
were  among  the  archives. 

In  turn,  the  present  Lithuanian- American 
Wayside  Shrine  Committee  was  formed  to 
continue  projects  relative  to  the  shrine.  The 
usual  cooperation  from  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans was  taken  for  granted.  However,  the 
prompt  and  overwhelming  response  In  our 
behalf  from  the  non-Uthuanlan  press,  gov- 
eriuiient  officials,  civic,  religious,  veterans, 
fraternal  groups  and  leaders,  when  the  feasi- 
bility of  retaining  the  shrine  on  the  site  waw 
questioned,  came  as  a  surprise  and  was  very 
gratifying.  We  trust  that  our  mutual  Interest 
will  continue. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  the  Inten- 
tion— of  those  who  Initially  made  the  shrine 
a  reality  and  those  who  are  now  contributing 
time,  money  and  effort  towards  mainte- 
nance— will  be  fulfilled  .  .  .  That  Its  message 
of  hope  and  freedom  will  extend  f.ir  beyond 
Its  environs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  wondrous  occa- 
sion was  celebrated  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  coming  weeks  will  mark  a 
sad  anniversary  for  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  for  free  men  ever>-where.  For 
a  full  27  years  now,  since  June  15,  1940. 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia — the  Bal- 
tic States — have  remained  captives  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  last  quarter 
century,  the  citlzeiis  of  these  liny  coiui- 
trles  have  been  subjected  not  only  to  po- 
litical control  by  a  foreign  power  but, 
even  more  outrageously,  to  Inhumane 
imprisonment  and  deportation  on  a  mas- 
sive scale.  The  forced  departure  of  many 
Baits  from  their  homelands,  further- 
more, has  been  Increasingly  followed  by 
an  Influx  of  Russian  colonials,  reflecting 
a  Soviet  policy  aimed  at  destroying  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic  countries. 

On  June  21.  1965,  I  Joined  with  many 
of  mi'  colleagues  in  securing  passage  of  a 
meaningful  House  resolution  reaffirming 
tills  country's  recognition  of  the  Baltic 
peoples'  rights  of  freedom  anc*  self-gov- 
ernment. That  resolution  was  an  attempt 
to  bring  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  these  tragi- 
cally subjugated  peoples.  Further.  It 
asked  the  United  Nations  and  other  ap- 
propriate international  organizations  to 
take  action  on  the  Baltic  problem.  The 
other  body  passed  an  Identical  resolu- 
tion Just  last  year.  Because  no  satisfac- 
tory steps  have  been  taken  to  rectify  the 
present  situation  In  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. I  ask  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  be  placed  In  the  Record 
once  again,  and  our  Ambassador  to  the 
UH..  Ambassador  Goldberg,  move  this 
question  in  the  UN. 


I  believe  that  before  Premier  Kosygin 
can  ask  any  free  nation  to  surrender 
land  valiantly  won  against  an  aggressor 
he  must  first  come  In  with  clean  hands 
and  should  be  willing  to  permit  this  ques- 
tion be  debated  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
follows : 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  i>€ople8  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  derUal  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUons,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  BalUc  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

■Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent {xjllcy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence;  and 

Where.as  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Re.iolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
[peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

lb)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


BILL  PRESSER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Bin  Presser  presented  to  Anthony  O. 
Calabrese.  Jr.,  president  of  Parents'  Vol- 
unteer Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. Inc..  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
$100.000 — the  proceeds  from  the  testi- 
monial dinner  In  his  honor.  There  were  In 
attendance  at  the  Cleveland-Sheraton 
Hotel  ballroom  more  than  2,000  persons 
from  all  segments  of  our  community,  In- 
cluding Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  and  our 
dlstlnguisned  colleagues,  Mrs.  Prances  P. 
Bolton  and  William  E.  Minshall. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  and  Join 
with  others  In  paying  honor  and  tribute, 
so  richly  deserved,  to  my  good  friend. 
Bin  Presser. 

Under  leave  granted  I  Include  In  my 
remarks  the  program  on  this  occasion 
which  contains  testimony  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Presser  was  honored  by  so 
many  people: 

In  1952,  a  void  existed  In  the  leadership  of 
the  Tesunster  movement  here  In  Cleveland. 
What    was    needed    was   a    man   who   could 
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speak  the  language  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
sUU  command  the  respect  of  the  leaders  of 
industry  with  whom  he  must  deal;  a  man 
who  knew  the  uncertainties  of  earning  his 
dally  bread  and  at  the  same  time  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  business  life;  a  man  who 
could  think  on  his  feet  and  cope  with  the 
immediate  problem  and  at  the  same  time  be 
aware  of  the  overall  picture  and  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  any  action  or  decision; 
a  man  who  could  act  and  speak  with  con- 
viction whether  across  the  bargaining  table, 
in  the  bams  and  shops.  In  private  conversa- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  the  community  or 
In  the  councils  of  the  International. 

Such  a  man  was  found  In  the  person  of 
William  Presser,  whom  we  honor  here  to- 
night. 

A  strong  man,  a  fair  man,  a  man  with  the 
wit  and  determination  to  succeed — not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents— this  Is  the  man  we  honor  tonight,  Wll- 
liam  Presser. 

William  Presser  was  born  In  Cleveland  on 
July  14,  1907,  one  of  six  children  of  Immi- 
grants from  Austria  who  had  come  to  find  a 
better  life  In  America.  After  working  In  New 
York  for  a  number  of  years.  Bill's  father 
came  to  Cleveland  where  he  established  a 
window  cleaning  and  Janitorial  service  busi- 
ness which  Is  still  being  run  today  by  an- 
other son  and  a  grandson. 

Bill  attended  school  on  the  east  side — 
.\UIes  Standlsh  Elementary  School,  Empire 
Junior  High  School  and  GlenvUle  High  School 
During  his  summers  In  high  school,  BUI 
had  worked  In  dry  cleaning  and  hat  cleaning 
shops.  And  so.  after  finishing  school,  he 
opened  such  an  establishment  himself.  In 
his  first  year  of  business,  he  Joined  the  Master 
Tailors  Guild  and  before  the  year  was  over, 
he  was  elected  Its  President  and  Buslnees 
Manager.  A  few  years  later  when  this  organl- 
z.ition  became  affiliated  with  the  AFL  Dry 
Cleaners  Union,  he  devoted  full  time  to  run- 
ning its  affairs  and  organizing  extensively. 

After  exercising  his  executive  abilities  In 
the  vending  and  electrical  unions  for  19  years. 
Bill  transferred  In  1950  Into  the  Teamster 
movement.  At  that  time  he  became  President 
and  Business  Manager  of  Local  555  (the  Taxi- 
cab  Drivers  Union) ,  a  post  which  he  still  re- 
tains. BUI  became  an  officer  of  Teamsters 
Council  41  In  1952,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  In  November  of  that  year. 
Today  in  addition  to  his  duties  with  Local 
555  and  Teamsters  Council  41,  Bill  Presser  Is 
a  Trustee  of  the  International  Union,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Central  States  Drivers 
Council,  President  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of 
Teamsters,  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Highway 
Drivers  Insurance  Fund  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

In  addition,  as  Chairman  of  Ohio  DRIVE, 
the  political  action  arm  of  the  Teamsters 
movement,  he  has  been  Instrumental  In  mak- 
ing this  organization  the  most  active  and  ag- 
gressive among  all  the  Teamster  conferences. 
In  this  area  Bill  has  been  scrupulous  In  avoid- 
ing any  Identification  between  the  Teamsters 
and  any  particular  political  party.  As  he  says, 
"All  we  ask  Is  a  fair  shake."  and  like  Samuel 
Gompers,  he  seeks  to  reward  the  friends  of 
labor  by  supporting  their  political  campaigns 
through  DRIVE,  and  defeating  the  enemies 
of  labor  by  withholding  such  support. 

And  how  do  15  years  of  William  Presser's 
leadership  as  President  of  Teamsters  Council 
41  add  up?  One  measure  of  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  abilities  Is  the  roster  (found  on 
succeeding  pages  of  this  book)  of  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee,  the  Chairman,  the 
Co-chairmen  and  the  Civil  Committee — a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  community. 

An  equaJly  Important  measure  of  the 
stature  of  William  Presser  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  opinions  of  the  men  who  work  with  him 
day  by  day.  Here  Is  a  sampling  of  those  opin- 
ions: 
"He's  a  really  fearless  man.  He's  not  afraid 
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to  say  'no,'  even  m  the  face  of  unpopular 
opinion." 

"He  has  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  labor 
laws.  With  all  of  these  new  laws,  which  would 
take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  to  understand,  he 
has  been  tremendously  helpful  in  advising 
us  in  our  negotiations." 

"When  Bill  says  something,  you  better  be- 
lieve it;  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

"You  can  trust  Bill  because  with  him  a 
promise  given  is  a  promise  kept.' 

"He's  a  big,  tough  guy  on  the  outside,  but 
he  has  a  real  heart — and  when  it  comes  to 
the  underdog,  he's  a  real  softie." 

"No  rank  and  file  member  has  ever  hesi- 
tated to  knock  on  his  door  because  he  will  al- 
ways take  time  to  listen  to  the  little  fellow 
who  needs  help  or  advice." 

"In  the  times  we  are  going  through  today, 
when  labor  is  confronted  with  harassment 
from  all  sides,  we're  lucky  to  have  a  man  like 
Bill  Presser  who  has  the  strength  and  char- 
acter to  act  forcefully." 

"One  of  the  really  great  things  about  Bill 
is  his  ability  to  get  along  toith  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  He's  on  a  flrst-ruime  basis 
with  every  important  political  figure  in  our 
city,  state,  and  in  the  nation's  capital." 

And  how  does  William  Presser  look  back  at 
a  lifetime  of  labor  leadership,  one  filled  with 
activities  that  often  invited  unwelcome  pub- 
licity and  narrow-minded  sniping: 

"In  any  walk  of  life,  those  who  do  nothing 
are  never  targets  for  criticism  by  anyone. 
Those  people  who  believe  in  what  they  are 
doing  and  fight  for  the  cause — especially 
those  who  are  trail-blazers — have  always  been 
a  focal  point  for  criticism  by  people  of  limited 
stature. 

"Believing  in  the  cause  of  labor,  having 
spent  my  entire  adult  life  in  working  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  and 
taking  controversial  positions  from  a  polit- 
ical point  of  mew  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  organized  labor,  I  have  many  times 
been  confronted  with  painful  personal  de- 
cisions. 

"But,  believing  as  I  have,  my  position  has 
always  been  never  to  'run  ouf  on  myself, 
my  fellow  workers  or  on  the  people  I  repre- 
sented. 

"My  thinking  for  the  future  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent than  it  has  been  over  the  past  40-odd 
years.  I  shall  remain  faithful  to  my  princi- 
ples, to  the  cau.se  of  organized  labor,  and  to 
over  100,000  members  in  the  state  of  Ohio  for 
whose  welfare  I  am  responsible." 

It  Is  also  a  measure  of  the  man  to  note 
that  William  Presser's  closest  personal 
friendships  derive  from  his  dally  contacts 
as  a  labor  leader.  His  relationship  with  Gen- 
eral Vice  President  Prank  E.  Pltzslmmons 
and  the  other  top  leaders  of  the  Interna- 
tional iB  one  of  great  trust  and  confidence. 
Moreover,  Bill  Presser  numbers  James  Hoffa 
among  his  very  closest  and  dearest  friends, 
with  the  greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  HoSa's 
executive  abiUtles  In  hla  drive  for  greater 
achievement  on  behalf  of  the  Teamster 
movement. 

How  else  do  you  measure  a  man?  The 
sages  say  that  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
charity  Is  to  give  without  being  asked.  And 
so,  each  year,  working  with  other  union  peo- 
ple, Bill  Presser  and  the  Teamsters  contrib- 
ute to  hospitals  and  orphanages.  They  main- 
tain a  gymnasium  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren where  the  children  are  taught  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  to  grow  up  as  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens.  These  facilities  are 
available  to  all  children  free  of  charge.  And 
the  very  fact  that  he  would  consent  to  this 
testimonial  banquet,  only  on  the  condition 
that  all  proceeds  be  donated  to  The  Parents' 
Volunteer  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, is  the  true  hallmark  of  Wllll&m  Presser. 
In  bis  personal  life,  Bill  spends  his  time 
with  Us  wife  and  co-worker  (Mrs.  Presser  is 
President  of  the  DRIVE  Ladles  AuzlUary), 
their  three  sons  and  daughter,  azid  their 
seven  deUghtful  grandchildren. 


Thk  State  or  Ohio, 
OrnCE  or  the  Governor, 
State  House,  Columbus,  June  24. 1967. 
Judge  Victor  Cohen, 

Chairman,  William  Presser  Testimonial  Din- 
ner, Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dear  JtJDCE:  As  Governor  of  Ohio,  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  so  many  fellow  citi- 
zens in  this  tribute  and  recognition  to  BUI 
Presser. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Bill  for  many  years.  I  have  followed  his  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  his  devotion  to 
creating  better  working  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  management — basic  to  the 
growth  of  any  community.  f 

How  very  typical  of  BUI  to  have  asked 
that  this  testimonial  dinner  be  used  to  bene- 
fit retarded  children,  a  cause  to  which  he 
and  his  wife  have  given  unselfishly.  Sym- 
bolically, it  provides  an  insight  into  the  BUI 
Presser  who  Is  being  honored  so  signally  by 
those  who  know  him  best. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

CrrY  OF  Cleveland, 

June  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Presser:  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  with  your  co-workers  and  this  dis- 
tinguished assembly  In  honoring  you  for  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Labor. 
You  also  are  to  be  commended  for  devot- 
ing your  time  and  energies  In  support  of  The 
Parents  Volunteer  Association  For  Retarded 
Children,  which  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  for  children  and  oui  City. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
my  personal  congratulations,  as  weU  as  that 
of  the  people  of  Cleveland,  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  success  In  your 
community  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  liOCHER, 

Af  ay  or. 

Parents'  Volunteer  Association 

roa  Retarded  Children,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  24, 1967. 

Mr.  William  Presser:  In  this  busy  world 
of  tensions  and  pressures,  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  your  problems  are  manifold  and 
more  complex  than  the  average.  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  know,  however,  that  you  stUl  find  time 
to  devote  to  lessening  the  burden  of  your  fel- 
low man. 

We  are  familiar  with  your  activities  In  the 
field  of  welfare  and  charity.  We  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  fact  that  the  Parents'  Vol- 
unteer Association  for  Retarded  Children  has 
been  singled  out  as  the  beneficiary  of  th« 
funds  to  be  realized  from  the  deserved  testi- 
monial dinner  on  your  behalf,  thus  making 
It  possible  to  accomplish  many  things  for 
the  retarded  children  that  heretofore  have 
been  beyond  our  reach. 

We  know  too  that  "P.V.A."  has,  for  many 
years,  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  Presser 
Family,  especially  your  lovely  wife,  Paye,  who 
has  been  so  very  artlve  and  a  working  direc- 
tor of  many  years  In  "P.V.A." 

May  the  Lord  grant  many  years  of  good 
health  to  you  and  your  family,  and  help  you 
continue  your  efforts,  as  you  have  In  the 
past,  for  your  fellow  man. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Anthony  O.  Calabrese,  Jr., 
President,  Parents'  Volunteer  Association 
for  Retarded  Children. 

AKSANCEMENTS     COKMXn'EE 

Chairman:  Judge  Victor  Cohen,  Anthony 
O.  Calabrese,  Jr.,  Harold  Friedman,  Bernard 
Goldfarb,  N.  Louis  Triscaro,  Albert  Toung. 
Ernie  L.  Zeve. 

cochairmen 

Judge  Joseph  W.  Bartunek,  Congress- 
woman  Prances  Bolton,  Judge  Hugh  P.  Bren- 
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nan,  Mr    Walter  Brewster.  Senator.  Anthony 
O.  Calabr«««.  Monslgnor  PrancU  W    Carney 
S.T.D.,    Mr.    Robert    Cassldy.    Dr.    Leslie    Y 
Ch'eng.  Prosecutor  John  Corrigan.  Mr   Peter 
DlLeone.    Mr.   Jay    Ehle,    Mr     Robert   Evana. 
Congressman  Michael  Felghan.  Judge  Angelo 
J.    aagUvdo,    Mr.    Henry    S     Oottrrled.    Mj 
Ernest  M.  Oreen,  Mr.  John  Hull.  Mr    Wm.  P 
HulUgan.  Dr.  Victor  D.  IpoUtto,  Mr    MarUn 
A.  Janls.  Mr.  Ed  Jeffrey.  Mr   Albert  Kaufman. 
Mr.  Robert  Knee.  Sr  .  Mr    Julie  Kravitz.  Mr 
Jack   Lasbko.    Mr.    Ormand    Lattavo,    Mayor 
Ralph  8.  liooher. 

Mr.  Al»n  Lowe.  Mr  Sebastian  Luplca. 
Judge  Donald  Lybarger.  Helen  J.  Lyons.  Dr 
Dale  Mann,  Mr  George  Mantho.  Mr  Emil 
Maagay,  Mr.  Arthur  B  McBrlde.  Mr  Thomae 
McDonald.  Judge  Prank  J  Merrick.  Mr.  How- 
ard Miller.  Mr.  Rudy  Miller.  Mr.  Art  Modell. 
Mr.  Patrick  O'Malley.  Mr  P  J  ONelU.  Sr  . 
Auditor  Ralph  Perk.  Mr  Max  Ratner,  Mr 
Charles  W.  Rlnehart.  Rabbi  Rudolph  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Raymond  W.  Schmelzer.  Mr  Wil- 
liam C.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Loul.';  B  Selwer,  Mr 
Curtla  Lee  Smith.  Mr.  James  Stanton.  Mr 
Robert  F.  Todd.  Mr  Thoma'i  Unlk,  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  V:inlk.  Judge  Daniel  Wasser- 
man.  Senator  John  H  Weeks.  Judge  Charles 
White. 

civTc  coMMmrr 
Mr.  Max  Amdur.  Mr  Alfred  S  Andrews, 
Judge  John  L.  .\ngelotta.  Judge  Joseph  A. 
ArU.  Cong  William  H  Ayrt-s,  Mr  Phil  Barra- 
gate.  Mr.  Allen  J  Dartunek,  Mr  Louis  S 
Belkln.  Mr.  Thomas  L  Bf>arUman.  Mr  Sol  R 
Borvteln.  Mr.  Prink  M  Brennan.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rlchajd  M  Brennan  Mr  Paul  L  Bright, 
Mr.  Sam  Brooks.  Mr.  Ted  W  Brown.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Burke.  Mr  William  L  CaKee.  Mr. 
John  J.  Carney 

Judge  James  T    C^vssldv    Judge   Frank   D 
Celebrezze.    Mr     James      P     Ce.ebrezze.    Dr 
Kenneth     W     Clement      Mr      Roger     Cloud 
Mr.    William    O     Clyne     Rabbi    .^rmond    E 
Cohen.     Mr.     Joseph     E.     Cole.     Judge     Ber- 
nard  J.    Conway.    Judge    Hugh    A.    Corrigan 
Judge  J.  J.  P.  Corrigan.  Judee  John  V   Corri- 
gan.    Mr.     Michael     E      Coi'i-a,     Mr      Harn.- 
L.  Davis.  Jr.,  Mr    Jack  O    Day.  Mr    A    L    De- 
Malorrlbus,  Mr    Don  DeRocco.  Mr.  Irving  W 
Dlstel.   Mr.   Nate   DoUn.   Mr    Dan   W    Duffy 
Mr.  Bdward  J.  Dworkln.  Mr    John  E    Elder. 
Mr.  Frank  Evans.  Judge  Edward  F    Felghan 
Mr.  Men-ln  B.  France.  Jvid(?e  Bernard  Frleil- 
man.  Mr.  Harvey  Friedman    Mr    Max  Fried- 
man. Mr  Anthony  J  OarofoU 

Mr.  John  H  Garner  Rabb!  Dnvld  L 
Oenuth.  Dr.  Samuel  R  Gerber  Dr  Phil  L 
Ollbert.  Mr.  Louis  Golden  Mr  Zolton 
Oombos.  Mr.  Prank  J  Gormiin.  Mr  .M.artln 
F.  Graham,  Mr  Robert  J  Grogan  Mr  Alex 
J.  Orxiszka.  Dr  Rots  E  Hamilton,  Mr  Leon 
A.  Harris.  Mr  Ken  Hawthorne  Mr  John  D 
Herbert,  Rabbi  Jack  Herman  Mr  Thomas  E 
Hill.  Judge  Earl  R  Hoover  Mr  lee  C  Howley 
Mr.  James  N  lafellce.  Mr  M  Morris  Jackson 
Judge  Perry  B  Jiickson  Judge  Harrv  Jaffee 
Mr.  Troy  Lee  James  Rev  Werner  H  Jurgens 
Mr.  Harold  O  Karklln.  Mr  Nelson  G.  Karl. 
Mr.  James  P.  KUbane.  Mr  Sam  Klein.  Mr 
Anthony  Kolk.  Mayor  Irving  Konlgsberg.  Mr 
William  J.  Kraus.  .Mr  Alvln  J  Krenzler. 
Judge  Blanche  Knipansky  Mr  David  Kuta-sh 
The  Very  Reverend  David  Loetjler  Mr  Joseph 
J.  LoPrestl. 

Mr.  Abe  Luntz.  Mr.  John  A  MacLellan. 
Judge  John  M  Manos.  Judge  Harry  T 
Marshall,  Mr.  Maurice  Maschke.  Jr  .  Mr 
George  E  Mastics.  Judge  John  L  Maxwell. 
Mr.  William  J  McCrone.  Mr  Dave  McDonald. 
Mr.  James  J.  McGettrlck.  Mr  Jack  McGliity. 
Mr.  Thomas  E  McOulre.  Judge  John  J  Mc- 
Mahon,  Judge  Roy  P  .McMahon.  Judge 
Oeorte  J.  McMonagle.  Mr  Nick  J  Mlletl,  Mr. 
Ronald  U.  Mottl,  Mr  Joseph  E.  Murphy.  Mr 
Donald  R.  Nowack. 

Hon.  WUllam  J  ONell.  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Parrino.  Judge  John  T.  Patton.  Mr.  Gabe 
Paul.  Judge  Louis  Petraah,  Mr.  Prank  R. 
Pokorny.  Mr.  Sam  Pollack.  Mr  A.  3.  Porter, 
Mr.  WUllam  R.  Prlngle.  Judge  Auguat  Pryatel, 


Mr.  Albert  B.  Ratner,  Mr.  Leo  E.  Rattay,  Mr. 

Louis  A  RlpiSner.  Mr  John  H  Rltter.  Mr. 
J.ick  P  Russell.  Mr  Anthony  J  Rusao.  Judge 
Anthony  A.  Rutkowskl.  Judge  Eugene  J 
Sawlckl.'  Mr.   William   B    Saxbe. 

Dr.  Marvin  .Schermer.  Dr  Robert  Schermer. 
Mr  Mark  C  Schlnnerer.  Mr  Ray  Schoesallng. 
Mr.  Paul  E  Schremp.  Mr  Bernard  H  Schu- 
Ust.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Schultz.  Dr  Haskell  H. 
Schweld.  Mr  Paul  Sclrla.  Mr  Nate  Shafran. 
Mr  Ben  Shoufie,  Mr.  Lou  Selgal.  Judge  Joseph 
H  S'.lbert.  Judge  Samuel  H.  SUbert.  Mr 
J.ame«  O  Slmpklns.  Mr  Dave  Slndell.  Judge 
Lee  E   .Skeel.  Mr.  Larry  G   Smith 

Judge  Joseph  Stearns.  Mlse  Arlene  B. 
Steuer.  Mr.  Carl  B  Stokes.  Mr.  WUllam  W 
Taft.  Judge  Francis  J  Talty,  Dr  Joseph 
Tom.arkm.  Judge  John  J  Toner.  Dr  WUllam 
V  Trowbridge, Mr  Ray  Vacha.  Mr  Thoma* 
VaU.  Mr  Louis  VSny.  Mr  George  V  Volnovlch. 
Mr  W  O  Walker.  Judee  Paul  D  White. 
Judge  Herbert  R  Whiting.  Mr  Dan  Wllee, 
Bishop  WUUam  R  WUkee.  Judge  Theodore 
H    Williams 


Mr.  Brooks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hann.*. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNc"  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Keith 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vanik>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ; 

Mr.  PiSHER. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  three  instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTESKOwsKii ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Kastenmeifr  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Albert',  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  ofBcial  bu.sine.ss. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count  of  official   business. 

Mr.  CoRMAs.  for  June  26,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tuck  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hardy  I.  for  June  26.  on  account  of 
illne.ss. 

Mr.  Moore  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  I  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on   account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and    include   extraneous    matter. 

Mr.  GuDE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  i,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  28:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  i.  for  1  hour,  on  July 
13;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Keith  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida' ,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik>  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Peichan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik'.  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3  66  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Reboredo-Newhall. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  23,  1967,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.  4717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis. 
Tenn 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, June  27,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXFXTUnVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

858.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting  a  report  on 
examination  of  accounts  of  the  National 
Cuuncll  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements, as  of  December  31,  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-376;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration, transmitting  a  progress  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Commission  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Immigration,  as  of  July  1. 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-236;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  18th  annual  report  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commlslson  for  the  year 
1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  80-232;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Ckimmerce.  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In  the 
various  coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  213(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  aa 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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862.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  expwrta- 
tlon  of  tobacco  plants  and  seed,  naval  stores, 
and  wool,  and  for  other  purpHSses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  21. 1967, 
the  following  blUs  were  reported  on  Jime 
23,  1967: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  HJl.  7831.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  385).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia:  H.R.  10964.  A  blU  to  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  a  medical  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  386).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  H.R.  10783.  A  bill  relating 
to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  387).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  26,  1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
H.R.  8630.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  388). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
HJl.  10805.  A  bin  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  (Rept.  No.  389). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  390.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING   (by  request): 

HR  11133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enabling 
acts  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Hawaii  with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
trust  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  ■ 
By  Mr.  BIESTER:  ' 

H.R.  11134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

Hjt.  11135.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
nient  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HR.  11136.  A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 


marketing  of  certain  Impoirted  articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  11137.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Inctirred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MULTER   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  11139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coordinated,  modernized  sys- 
tem of  F'ederal  savings  associations  and  to 
expedite  the  conversion  of  State-chartered 
savings  banks  thereto  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  tttle  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  the  FederaJ 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  11140.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3110, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  pay- 
ment In  certain  cases  of  Increased  benefits 
to  a  child  or  parent  for  the  month  of  a  vet- 
eran's death;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FELLY: 

H.R.  11141.  A   bill   to   regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  11142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  11143.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
naarketlng  of  articles  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  11144.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  of- 
ficers who  may  serve  in  an  active  status  in 
the  combined  grades  of  brigadier  and  major 
general;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 

HJl.  11145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  11146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  U.S.  citizenship  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  employment  of 
personnel  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  11147.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
need  not  have  been  married  to  an  insured 
for  any  particular  period  of  time  to  qualify 
as  his  widow  for  benefit  purposes  if  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  time  of 
war  or  armed  conflict  when  he  died,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  11148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  require  that  railroad  cross- 
ing gates  located  at  railroad-highway  cross- 
ings be  painted  so  as  to  be  visible  at  night. 
and  for  other  purfKJses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  11149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salary  rates  and  provide 
certain  beneflts  for  purposes  of  recnUtment 
and  retention  of  prlTates  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  fOTce,  to  establish  the  rank  of  master 


patrolman,  to  change  the  titles  of  certain 
Metropolitan  Police  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  11150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and  Training   Act  of   1962,  as 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HR.  11151.  A  bin  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  Industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain Instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  Interpret  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11152.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  11153.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  home  loan  guarantee  entitlement 
from  $7,500  to  $10,000,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  11154.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  In  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  11156.  A  bni  to  reUeve  the  Postmas- 
ter General  of  responsibility  for  determining 
mallablUty  under  the  congressional  frank, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  

ByMr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  11157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  restoration  of 
survivor  annuities  to  certain  remarried 
spouses  whose  remarriages  are  dissolved  by 
death,  annulment,  or  divorce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  GXTOE: 
H.R.  11158.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  a  pwrtlon  of  the  cost  of  a  dam 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  11159.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QuiE)  : 
HR.  11160.  A    bill    to    provide    indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  11161.  A    bin    to   extend    for   3    years 
the    special    milk    programs    for   the    Armed 
Forces  and  veterans'  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.PURCELL: 
H.R.  11162.  A     bin     to     provide     for    U.S. 
standards    and    a    national    lnsi>ectlon    sys- 
tem for  grain,  and  for  other  purjKDses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  11163.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newsf>aper8;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  11164.    A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction 
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upon  the  Court  of  ClalmB  to  hear,  examine, 
adjuCUcate,  and  render  Judgment  In  any  and 
all  claims  which  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska,  or  any  tribe  or  band  thereof, 
may  have  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByB«r.  DULSKI: 
H.J.  Re«.  674.  Joint   resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

ByMr.  FTNO: 
H.J.  Res.  675.  Joint  resolution  prop>OBlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
.HJ.  Res.  676.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Preeldent  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  comprising 
the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each  year 
as  Spring  Oarden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential  of  railroad  piassenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Inte.'state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 
H.   Con.   Res.    385    Concurrent    resolution 
relative    to   Citizens   Radio   Service;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  669.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  431;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  TKAOUE  of  California: 
H.  Res.  670.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rulea. 


MEMORIAl^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

242.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative 
to  restoration  of  all  Federal  aid  highway 
funds  which  have  been  reduced  by  order  of 
the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means. 

243.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  highway  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

244.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legl.'Uture  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  removal 
from  Federal  reclamation  laws  of  the  160-icTe 
limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .ind 
Insular  Affairs. 

245.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Vlrglnl.i.  relative  to  pro- 
tective Import  tariffs  on  aifrtcultural  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bllla  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  11165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qulnton 
P.     Horton;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

Mr.  Mr.  KING  of  New  y..>rk: 
H.B.  11166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  S 
Haldeman.   Jr ;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  MIN3HALL: 
H3.   11167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 


Murray    Evans;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  REINECKE: 
HR.    11168    A   bUl   for   the  relief   of  Mlsa 
Peyravl   Pary   Parlchehr;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROYB.^L: 
HH  11169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Him  Toy 
Quon;    to  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

no.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Post  64.  Peoria.  Ill  ,  relative  to 
the  elimination  of  the  33d  Infantry  Division, 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

111  Also,  j)etltlcn  of  Henry  Stoner  Port- 
land. Oreg  .  relative  to  placing;  a  Bt.itue  of 
Tom  Payne  In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmlnUtratlon. 

112  Also,  petition  of  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil Columblettes,  Saugertles,  N  Y.,  relative  to 
desecration  and  defiling  of  the  US  flag;  to 
the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary 

113  Also,  petition  of  Independent  Funda- 
mental Churches  of  America,  Chicago,  HI., 
relative  to  ethics  In  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

114  Al.so,  petition  of  Unitarian  Uiiiversallst 
AasocUtlon,  Boeton.  Mass.,  relative  to  reform 
of  coa^ressional  operation;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Rules 

11.5  Also,  petition  of  Dorothy  J.  Clark.  La 
JoUa.  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  services  of  chiropractors  under  the 
medicare  program,  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

MoNDw.  .Ft  NK  2<),  190)7 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

Elder  Donald  L  Ream,  high  priest. 
Latter-day  Saints  Church,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  in  gratitude  and 
humbleness  we  gather  together  in  this 
great  leKi.slative  body  of  Congress 
Heavenly  Father,  wilt  Thou  bless  the  pro- 
ceedings today,  that  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  these  United  Slates.  Wilt 
TJiou  ble.ss  tho.se  who  present  bills  and 
discuss  the  problems,  that  they  might 
be  under  Thy  influence,  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind. 

A  special  blessing.  Heavenly  Father, 
we  ask  upon  President  Johnson,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  evaluate  those  things 
that  he  has  discussed  with  the  various 
leaders  of  the  world,  that  united  they 
may  strive  for  world  peace,  and  that  the 
conflicts  that  exi.st  throuphout  the  world 
might  come  to  an  end.  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  might  be  made  known,  that 
we  truly  are  our  brothers'  keepers 

Wilt  Thou  ble.ss  vls  to  this  end  >n  these 
deliberations,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr   Mawsfisld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Uie  reading  of  the 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  23,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
held  In  the  chair).  Under  the  order  of 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr, 
Church]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


DEFENSI^VE  BARRIER  ACROSS 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  SHOULD  NOT 
INVOLVE  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  appeared  to  me,  and  I  have  so  stated 
on  many  occasions,  that  a  defensive  bar- 
rier across  South  Vietnam,  south  of  the 
17th  parallel  and  extending  through  Laos 
to  Savannakhet  or  Thakhek  on  the  Thai 
border,  would  offer  a  preferable  military 
alternative  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Manned  largely  by  South 
Vietnamese,  this  military  barrier  might 
succeed,  I  believe.  In  doing  what  aerial 
bombardment  was  expected  to  do  but  has 
not  done.  That  is,  the  barrier  might  shut 
off  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  men  and 
materiel  from  North  Vietnam  Into  the 
south.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  barrier 
were  effective,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  might  be  persuaded  to  Join  us 
in  seeking  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  war.  Above  all  else,  a  defensive 
land  barrier  appeared  to  me  to  offer  some 
hope  of  curbing  the  present  proclivities 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  spiral  and 
spread. 

A  defensive  barrier  was  proposed  by 
me,  in  short,  to  bring  peace  nearer  in 
Southeast  Asia,  not  to  spread  the  war 
further.  It  was  proposed  in  order  to  re- 
strain casualties  by  restricting  the  arena 
of  conflict,  not  to  multiply  the  carnage 
by  enlarging  the  number  of  combatant 
nations.  While  it  Is  true  that  what  was 
profxjsed  involves  Laos  and.  hence,  is  a 
further  retreat  from  the  Geneva  accord 
of  1962,  the  fact  is  that  that  agreement 
has  long  since  been  rendered  inoperative 
by  military  and  other  actions  on  all  sides. 

In  any  event,  the  proposal  I  made  to 
establish  a  defensive  barrier  in  Vietnam 
In  no  way,  shape,  or  form  envisioned 
military  action  against  Cambodia  or 
anywhere  in  its  Immediate  vicinity.  To 
draw  from  my  proposal,  a  rationale  for 
the  extension  of  a  defensive  barrier  into 
Cambodia  would  be  not  only  distortion 
of  its  fundamental  concept  but  also,  in 
my  judgment,  a  grievous  and  unwar- 
ranted expansion  of  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  not  bring  the 
end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  any  nearer. 
It  would  certainly  raise  the  cost  of  the 
war  In  American  lives  and  resources,  not 
to  speak  of  the  new  arena  of  death  and 
devastation  which  would  be  opened  up  In 
Cambodia.  In  that  peaceful  nation  which 
has  sought  and  has  succeeded  largely  by 
its  own  efforts  in  forging  a  satisfactory, 
Independent,  and  self-reliant  way  of  life 
for  its  people. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  tragic 
io  the  Cambodians,  to  us.  and  to  all  con- 
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cerned  if  Cambodia  should  be  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  Vietnam.  And  it  would  be 
as  ironic  as  it  is  invalid,  if  a  suggestion 
of  mine  pertaining  to  a  war-limiting 
military  barrier  through  Vietnam  and 
Laos  should  be  so  misconstrued  as  to  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  war-expanding  pro- 
jection of  the  barrier  into  Cambodia. 


THE  JOHNSON- KOSYGIN 
DISCUSSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
overt  results  of  the  Johnson-Kosygln 
talks  and  press  conferences  are  now  ap- 
parent. There  was  no  open  reconcilia- 
tion of  difference,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
there  was  a  better  understanding  of  the 
position  of  both  countries  on  the  basis 
of  personal  discussions  held  in  Glassboro. 

Tlie  Soviet  Premier  was  undevlating  in 
his  public  utterances,  especially  as  they 
affected  the  Mideast  and  Southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  public  utter- 
ances, indicated  more  resiliency  in  his 
outlook  but  stated  publicly  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  the  two. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  iiis 
demeanor,  his  frankness,  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a 
meeting  of  this  sort,  and  also  for  the 
friendship  and  understanding  which  he 
showed.  The  importance  of  this  confer- 
ence is  not  what  was  said  publicly  but 
what  was  said  privately. 

Premier  Kosygin  has  now  had  a 
chance  to  size  up  President  Johnson  at 
firsthand  on  the  basis  of  10  hours  of 
personal  conversations.  He  should  be 
able  now  to  take  back  to  Chairman 
Breshnev,  the  No.  1  man  in  the  Soviet 
hierarchy,  his  impressions  of  President 
Johnson  as  a  Chief  of  State  and  also  the 
results  of  his  get-together. 

The  Glassboro  meeting  was  but  a 
prelude.  Both  men  conducted  themselves 
with  candor  and  dignity.  Kosygin  was 
rigid  in  his  outlook  publicly.  President 
Johnson  left  himself  open  to  reason.  The 
two  men  stood  together  and  were  seen 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  results 
may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  baseball 
phra.se.  "no  runs,  no  hits,  no  errors," 
which  Is  what  anyone,  who  understood 
this  meeting,  thought  would  be  the 
result. 

The  important  thing  now  is  the  fol- 
lowup  in  Moscow  and  Washington;  and 
it  is  my  belief  and  hope  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  Glassboro  foundation,  it  may  well 
be  possible  to  build  a  more  secure  struc- 
ture in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  result  has  been,  I  believe,  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  leaders, 
certainly  not  a  great  leap  forward  but 
a  first  step  on  the  journey  to  a  possible 
peace. 

The  people  of  Glassboro  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  welcome  which  they 
gave  to  this  conference,  and  in  so  doing, 
they  represented  not  just  a  small  town 
U.S.A.  but  the  people  of  this  Nation  as 
a  whole. 


PROBABILITY  OF  THE  DEBT  CEIL- 
ING BILL  BEING  REPORTED  TO- 
DAY. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me 


for  tl)e  purpose  of  directing  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  prefer  to  direct  this  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
but  since  he  is  not  on  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  address  It  to  the  majority  leader. 

Does  the  majority  leader  know  when 
the  debt  ceiling  increase  bill  might  be 
presented  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  may  well  be  reported 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  reported  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  best 
knowledge  I  have  at  the  moment.  As  I 
have  indicated,  the  committee  has  the 
right  to  meet  in  session  until  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ARSENAL  DIPLOMACY:  THE 
FAILURE  OP  A  POOCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President: 

In  Via  Dolorosa  and  the  Moeque  of  Amman 
in  a  protected  gateway  a  knot  of  Israeli 
soldiers  ruefully  examined  more  than  20 
crates  of  ammunition,  grenades,  and  rockets 
left  by  the  Jordanians.  On  each  crate  was  a 
sticker  showing  two  hands  clasped  across  a 
red,  white  and  blue  blackground,  the  symbol 
of  American  aid. 

Thus  read  a  paragraph  in  an  account 
In  the  June  11  Washington  Post  of  the 
Israel  army's  capture  of  Old  Jerusalem. 
These  crates  of  ammunition  Illustrate 
the  bitter  fruits  of  our  arms  aid  policies 
In  the  Middle  East.  The  handclasp  sym- 
bol of  American  aid  appears  on  weapons, 
military  equipment,  and  ammunition 
crates  throughout  the  region.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  United  States 


i. 
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has  doled  out  $322  million  in  military  aid 
to  the  Arab  nations  wlilch  joined  in  the 
most  recent  attempt  to  obliterate  Israel. 
Egypt  and  Sudan  are  the  only  Arab  na- 
tions missing  from  our  arms  sales  and 
giveaway  list.  Jordan  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  $55.6  million  In  military  aid, 
not  Including  a  quantity  of  F-104  Star- 
fighters  sold  only  last  year;  Saudi  Arabia 
has  received  $162  million;  Iraq,  $47  mil- 
lion; Morocco,  $37.3  million;  and  Leb- 
anon. Libya,  Syria,  and  Yemen  lesser 
amounts. 

Under  a  policy  which  assumes  that  we 
can  exercise  a  restraining  influence  by 
judicious  distribution  of  our  weapons, 
we  have  also  sold  Israel  $28  million  in 
arms.  Events  of  the  last  month  have 
proven  that  this  misguided  attempt  to 
prevent  "polarization"  of  western  arms 
in  Israel  against  Soviet  arms  in  Arab 
hands,  and  still  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  both  sides,  called  for  omniscient 
qualities  of  judgment  which  our  Defense 
officials,  or  indeed  any  mortals,  do  not 
possess.  Outside  Old  Jerusalem,  Ameri- 
can tanks  manned  by  Jordanians  met 
American  tanks  manned  by  Israelis,  re- 
peating the  Pakistan-India  confronta- 
tion of  "made-in-Amerlca"  tanks  on  the 
Rann  of  Kutch  less  than  2  years  ago. 
Both  of  these  tragic  wars  Illustrate  the 
foUy  of  the  thesis  that  the  United  States 
can  defuse  arms  by  supplying  weapons. 

The  administration  is  now  reviewing 
its  arms  aid  and  sales  policy  toward  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  This  is  some- 
what like  closing  the  bam  door  after 
the  horse  has  galloped  away,  but  It  is 
not  too  late  for  our  Nation  to  play  a  con- 
structive leadership  role,  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  tragic  events  of  recent 
days,  by  a  drastic  change  In  our  arms 
aid  and  sales  policy.  I  propose  that  the 
United  States  announce — unilaterally 
and  unequivocally — that  It  will  no  longer 
give  or  sell  arms  to  the  Arab  world.  This 
country  should  not  be  a  party  to  any 
Soviet-supported  effort  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  rearm  for  another  shot  at  Israel. 
A  prerequisite  to  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  stop  in  the  arms  race,  and, 
whether  or  not  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  are  candid  enough  to  admit  it, 
America  bears  a  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  supplying  the  powder  which  ex- 
ploded so  violently.  Withdrawal  from  the 
brink  must  begin  with  one  step  and,  as 
a  demonstration  of  our  sincere  desire  to 
lessen  tensions  and  create  a  basis  for 
a  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  It  Is 
appropriate  that  the  richest,  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  take  that  first 
step. 

The  President's  call  for  reporting  to 
the  United  Nations  of  arms  shipments  to 
the  area  is  a  constructive  proposal,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  But  the  President's 
proposal  win  not  stanch  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East,  It  only  bright- 
ens the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  fo- 
cused on  a  threat  to  peace  about  which 
the  world  Is  already  aware.  As  the  Viet- 
nam war  demonstrates,  when  great 
power  interests  collide,  world  opinion  Is 
usually  somewhat  Impotent. 

Therefore,  as  a  second  step  back  from 
the  brink,  I  urge  that  the  United  States 
make  every  effort  to  reach  agreement 
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amnny  the  suppliers  of  arms  to  the  re- 
gion— the  great  powers — on  an  arms  em- 
bargo or  a  Btrlngent  arms  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  Arab  and  Israeli  alike. 

Such  an  agreement  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  put  out  the  smouldering 
sparks  in  this  tlnderbox. 

I  hope  that,  while  US  offlclals  ponder 
the  fruits  of  our  arms  aid  policy,  a  similar 
review  will  be  going  on  in  Moscow,  but 
recent  reports  indicate  that  Soviet  arms 
shipments  to  the  Middle  East  have  al- 
ready been  resumed.  The  Soviets,  who 
equipped  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  mili- 
tary forces,  witnessed  a  grand  debacle  of 
their  military  aid  policy.  The  lightning 
destruction  by  the  Israel  forces  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  Russian 
military  Investments  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
should  have  furnished  the  Soviet  Union 
with  ample  evidence  that  arms  competi- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  can  lead  only  to 
disaster.  Fortunately,  this  explosion  was 
contained.  But  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  now  base 
their  policies  on  the  valid  assumption 
that  the  next  blowup  could  end  m  a  ther- 
monuclear disaster  for  the  entire  world. 

Until  the  great  powers  refrain  from 
giving  or  selling  arms  in  volatile  situa- 
tions such  as  these,  the  world  will  never 
experience  true  peace.  The  arms  aid  the 
United  States  has  bestowed  on  the  na- 
tions of  that  region  is  like  the  tip  of  a 
vast  Iceberg — there  are  far  more  faults 
in  our  military  aid  policy  than  the  mere 
giving  of  arms  to  Arab  nations  which 
have  vowed  to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map. 
The  review  being  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  Middle  Elast.  it  should  be  directed  to 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  entire  mlh- 
tary  aid  program.  Dj  our  present  arms 
aid  and  sales  policies  actually  serve  our 
ICKig-range  national  Interests?  My  an- 
swer, after  adding  up  the  facts,  is  a  re- 
sounding "No." 

In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  seems  more  intent  on  fur- 
nishing swords  than  plowshares.  During 
the  past  17  years,  we  have  bestowed  on 
foreign  governments  $8  billion  in  mili- 
tary vehicles  and  weapons.  $7  billion  in 
aircraft.  $5  billion  in  ammunition.  $2 
billion  in  ships.  $2  billion  in  communica- 
tions equipment.  $1.5  bilUon  in  missiles. 
and  $3  billion  in  other  supplies.  Services 
granted  in  the  form  of  base  coivstruc- 
tion.  training,  repair,  and  spare  parts 
amounted  to  an  additional  $8  billion,  for 
a  staggering  total  of  $37  billion  dispensed 
abroad  since  1950. 

The  armaments  which  these  sums  rep- 
resent are  no  less  staggering:  4.385  F- 
84  fighters;  2.812  F-86  fighters;  3.292 
aircraft  trainers:  20,279  tanks;  75.995 
trailers;  150.552  2 '2-ton  trucks:  1.362,- 
000  carbines.  2,106,000  rifles;  72.777 
machineguns;  29.716  mortars:  30,340 
missiles. 

As  if  to  augment  these  massive  gifts 
of  arms,  the  Defense  Department  i.s  now 
engaged  in  a  mushronmlnc;  sal^^-^  cam- 
paign. Direct  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments already  exceed  $16  billion,  while 
Pentagon  ofiBcials  anticipate  orders 
worth  another  $15  billion  in  the  next 
decade. 

Clearly,  the  supplying  of  munitions, 
quite  apart  from  ordinary  commercial 


sales  by  private  American  manufactur- 
ers, has  become  a  big  business  In  which 
the  U.S.  Government  plays  a  central 
role.  Today,  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  principal  arms  dispenser  of  the 
world;  givin?  away,  advancing  credit, 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  a  volume  of 
arms  over  six  times  that  of  our  nearest 
rival,  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Before  World 
War  II.  sentiment  in  this  countr>-  was 
decidedly  asainst  the  export  of  weap- 
ons. Munition  makers  were  scorned; 
their  trafflckinK  In  arms  condemned  as 
mischievous,  if  not  evil.  Legislation  in 
1912  and  1922  placed  embargoes  on  the 
export  of  war  materials  to  China  and 
certain  Latin  American  countries.  The 
Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  and  1939  sought 
to  limit  arms  trade  by  setting  up  a  li- 
censing system  which  subjected  export 
.sales  to  close  governmental  scrutiny. 
Furnishing  arms  abroad,  both  the  public 
and  Government  then  believed,  could 
entrap  us  in  unwanted  foreign  wars. 
American  politicians  found  favor  by 
sternly  rebukim,'  the  "merchants  of 
death  " 

The  shift  came  in  1940  with  the  des- 
perate plight  of  Great  Britain.  Fearing 
a  Nazi  conquest  of  Europe,  President 
Roosevelt  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  50 
American  destroyers  to  the  British  Navy 
in  exchange  for  ba.se  rights  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  The  gates  to  the  Ameri- 
can arsenal,  thus  pried  apart,  were  soon 
thrown  open  to  the  enormous  demands 
of  the  war.  Congress  approved  the  far- 
reachmg  Lend-Lease  Act.  signed  into  law 
on  March  11,  1941,  which  empowered  the 
President  to  authorize  the  manufac- 
ture of  defense  articles  for  any  foreign 
government  whose  defense  he  deemed 
vit-al"  and  to  sell,  transfer  title  to,  ex- 
change, lease,  lend  to  any  such  govern- 
ment any  defense  articles  "  By  the  end 
of  the  war.  we  had  furnished  $48.5 
billion  worth  of  weapons  and  supplies 
to  42  foreign  governments,  the  bulk  of 
which  had  gone  to  Great  Britain.  $32 
biUion;  the  Soviet  Union,  $11  billion; 
and  France,  $3  billion 

These  weapons  helped  our  fighting 
partners  greatly  in  the  common  strug- 
gle to  defeat  the  Axis  powers,  thereby 
saving  the  lives  of  many  American  sol- 
diers. Much  of  the  assistance  was  given 
without  thought  of  repayment  But  even 
for  that  part  ieased"  or  "loaned,'"  in 
the  genuine  expectation  of  repayment, 
we  have  received  nothing.  After  the  war. 
for  example,  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  proved  fruitless:  and  today, 
in  consequence,  we  are  still  paying — in 
interest  charges  on  our  national  debt — 
for  this  huge  wartime  disbursement  of 
arms. 

Nonetheless,  the  guns  had  hardly 
fallen  silent  t)efore  we  commenced  a  new- 
program  of  arms  aid  In  the  Far  East 
from  1945  to  1949,  to  bolster  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  faltering  grip  on  China,  we 
granted  arms  and  supplies  wort!:  $30u 
million  in  original  acquisition  cost 

In  the  Middle  East,  starting  in  1947 
with  the  Truman  doctrine,  we  came  to 
the  help  of  Greece,  threatened  by  a  Com- 
munist guerrilla  war,  and  Turkey,  then 
under  intense  Soviet  pressure  The  onset 
of  the  coid  war  brought  additional  de- 


mands for  further  military  aid — de- 
mands which  intensified  with  the  inva- 
.sion  of  South  Korea.  Congress,  in  1950. 
voted  $1.3  billion  in  military  assistance 
to  14  countries  for  "the  performance  of 
specific  tasks"  which  we,  presumably, 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  imdertake. 
The  postwar  period  of  "arsenal  diplo- 
macy" had  begun. 

Two  years  later  we  were  .spendinR  $6 
billion  in  26  countries.  The  dollars  rained 
.so  thick  and  fast  that,  at  one  point, 
luifllled  orders  in  the  "pipeline"  exceeded 
S12  billion,  resulting  in  Congress  level- 
ing off  new  appropriations  at  about  $1.5 
billion  a  year.  Still,  the  number  of  re- 
cipients continued  to  grow,  reaching  in 
1963,  an  alltune  high  of  69  foreign  gov- 
ments,  each  with  its  own  special  shop- 
ping list  brought  to  our  disbursement 
window. 

Procedures  were  fast  standardized  by 
the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. American  military  attaches  as- 
sitrned  to  our  Embassies  abroad  were 
called  upon,  not  only  to  befriend  their 
host  counterparts,  but  to  study  their 
arms  needs.  From  this  contact,  came  re- 
quests for  special  purpose  military  mis- 
sions or  for  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can advisory  groups,  pursuant  to  bilat- 
eral mutual  assistance  agreements. 

Today  some  12.000  Americans  are  en- 
gaged abroad  in  training,  advising,  and 
supervising  the  armed  services  of  no  less 
than  35  foreign  countries.  Each  Ameri- 
can detachment  helps  the  local  military 
work  up  a  5-year  plan  of  training  and 
weapons  needs  Invitations  are  issued  to 
participate  in  military  training  within 
the  United  States  or  at  special  schools 
operated  for  this  purpose  abroad.  To 
date,  some  277,000  foreign  soldiers  have 
been  trained  In  this  manner,  with  mil- 
lions more  receiving  American  training: 
inside  their  own  countries.  In  addition 
about  1.400  senior  foreign  ofiBcers  enjoy  a 
free  "orientation"  trip  to  the  United 
States  each  year. 

Naturally,  out  of  this  exposure,  comes 
an  appetite  for  the  sophisticated  weap- 
oni-y  we  have  developed.  Using  an  inven- 
tory of  all  American  stocks  available, 
requests  are  drawn  up  and  submitted  by 
the  local  forei-^n  government  to  the 
Amertcaji  Ambassador.  These  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  a  decision  is  reached  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Defense  Department, 

Last  year  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  told  Congress  that  all  this  is 
changing,  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
liberately easing  out  of  the  grant-in-aid 
business  in  many  areas.  After  all,  apart 
from  Vietnam,  is  not  the  military  aid 
budget  down  almost  half  since  1962? 

This  reduction,  however,  must  be 
viewed  in  its  proper  context.  Much  of 
what  we  gave  away  yesterday  we  are  sell- 
ing today.  The  fact  is  that  our  total  ad- 
dition to  the  armament  inventory  of 
other  nations  Is  now  higher  than  for 
any  period  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  United  States  now  spends  $70  bil- 
lion a  year  on  its  own  Armed  Forces.  The 
rapid  technological  progress  generated 
by  this  investment  often  produces  weap- 
ons which  turn  obsolescent  soon  after 
they   come  off   the  assembly  line.  For 
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years  our  defense  industry  has  sought  to 
prolong  their  use  through  arms  sales 
abroad.  In  1961  this  drive  shifted  into 
high  gear  with  the  establistmient,  in  the 
Pentagon,  of  the  OfQce  of  International 
Logistics  Negotiations. 

Under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Henry  J.  Kuss,  Jr.,  the  of- 
fice has  steadily  grown  in  size  and  sub- 
stance. Today,  its  staff,  with  the  support 
of  experts  from  each  of  the  three  armed 
services,  and  the  guidance  of  a  25-man 
advisory  committee  from  private  indus- 
try, travels  the  world  in  quest  of  new 
contracts.  Working  in  tandem  with  pri- 
vate industry,  Defense's  arms  salesmen 
employ  the  full  range  of  American  pro- 
motion techniques.  Kuss  has  proudly 
boasted  that  "behind  the  success  of  our 
miUtary  export  program  lies  the  fact 
that  no  other  nation  can  touch  us  in 
overall  technological  know-how,  quality, 
price,  delivery  time,  followup  logistical 
support,  and  credit  terms." 

Sales  may  be  for  cash  or  on  easy  credit 
terms,  with  financing  available  through 
a  Defense  Department  revolving  credit 
accoimt.  the  Government-owned  Export- 
Import  Bank,  or  private  banking  facili- 
ties. Since  1964,  Kuss  has  been  author- 
ized to  guarantee  credit  extended  by 
private  banks  to  foreign  governments 
buying  weapons  from  us.  The  working 
policy  of  the  OfQce  of  International 
Logistics,  as  described  in  a  recent  lauda- 
tory article:  "has  always  been  'if  you 
need  credit,  we'll  get  it  for  you',  and  they 
have  yet  to  fall  to  do  so."  Nearly  $3  billion 
of  the  arms  sales  In  the  last  5  years  were 
on  credit. 

Two  years  sigo,  for  his  "unparalleled 
ability  as  an  international  negotiator," 
Secretary  McNamara  awarded  Kuss 
with  the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Medal.  And  for  good  reason.  Until  1961, 
sales  had  averaged  $300  million  a  year. 
Since  then,  Kuss  has  signed  up  orders 
and  commitments  on  $11.7  billion  in  arms 
sales,  thereby  providing  our  munitions 
Industry  with  an  added  billion  dollar 
profit.  "Buy  American,"  Business  Week 
magazine  reported  recently,  "is  becom- 
ing an  Increasingly  prevalent  slogan  In 
the  world  arms  market." 

So  it  has  happened  that,  within  the 
short  span  of  30  years,  the  pendulum  of 
our  governmental  policy  toward  the  ex- 
port of  arms  has  swung  all  the  way  from 
naive  abstention  to  zealous  promotion.  I 
reject  both  extremes  and  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  seek  a  more  sensible 
balance. 

To  be  sure,  our  present  involvement  is 
based,  like  a  stool,  on  the  legs  of  three 
rather  compelling  argimients.  First,  that 
we  give  military  aid  to  help  foreign  gov- 
ernments resist  Communist  aggression 
from  without  and  subversion  from 
within.  Second,  that  we  give  it  to 
strengthen  our  influence  with  the  mili- 
tary elite  in  other  lands,  frequently  an 
important  bulwark  against  Commimist 
penetration.  Third,  that  the  sales  pro- 
gram of  weapons  helps  to  redress  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
caused,  in  large  part,  by  the  overseas  de- 
ployment of  our  own  troops. 

None  of  these  arguments  lack  force; 
none  can  be  summarily  dismissed.  Let 
me  weigh  each  of  these  arguments  upon 
the  scales  of  our  experience. 


In  the  wake  of  World  War  n,  the  west- 
ward thrust  of  Russian  power  threatened 
to  engulf  all  of  Europe.  The  retention  of 
an  American  army  in  Germany,  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
became  Indispensable.  Western  Europe 
lay  prostrate,  her  cities  in  ruins,  her  peo- 
ples demoralized,  her  economy  shattered 
by  the  remorseless  hammer  blows  of  the 
war.  Our  economic  aid.  swiftly  adminis- 
tered through  the  Marshall  plan,  proved 
a  brilliant  success,  but  our  military 
grants-in-aid  were  equally  necessary  to 
enable  the  Europeans  to  assimie  their 
proper  place  in  manning  the  NATO  de- 
fense line. 

The  Marshall  plan-NATO  formula 
produced  spectacular  results  in  rejuve- 
nating the  war-torn  economy  of  Western 
Europe  and  forging  a  common  sliield 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  So  jubilant 
were  we  with  its  success  that  we  contin- 
ued military  aid  long  after  the  need  had 
passed.  In  1964,  for  example,  8  years 
after  we  had  ended  our  economic  aid  to 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States  was 
still  providing  over  $300  million  in  mili- 
tary grants  to  our  now  rich  and  thriving 
NATO  alUes. 

The  explanation  rests,  in  part,  on  the 
tendency  of  any  bureaucracy  to  remain 
in  business.  Programs  once  started  are 
always  hard  to  stop.  The  situation  was 
compounded  by  cold  war  apprehensions, 
so  that  Congress  was  also  reluctant  to 
intervene.  It  took  3  years  before  Congress 
would  approve  an  amendment  I  proposed 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  finally  pro- 
hibiting further  grants  of  military  assist- 
ance to  rich  coimtries.  Unfulfilled  com- 
mitments could  be  continued,  however, 
and  aid  is  still  being  furnished  to  some 
affluent  nations  of  Europe. 

The  general  success  of  our  postwar 
policy  in  Europe  inoculated  our  think- 
ing on  other  fronts.  Around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world,  in 
the  Middle  Esist,  and  Asia,  we  were  soon 
applying  the  same  formulas  for  assist- 
ance that  had  worked  so  well  in  Western 
Europe.  But  In  these  seething  coimtries 
which  had  Just  thrown  off  colonltil  rule, 
conditions  cabled  for  a  highly  discrimi- 
nating kind  of  military  aid.  Instead,  the 
United  States  slapped  it  on  with  eager 
hands. 

We  agreed  to  support  force  levels 
totally  devoid  of  strategic  reality,  as 
though  It  were  possible  for  Turkey  or 
Iran,  without  American  intervention,  to 
defend  themselves  successfully  against  a 
major  Russian  attack,  or  for  Taiwan  to 
resist  an  all-out  invasion  from  the  main- 
land of  China.  The  result.  In  some  cases, 
was  little  less  than  grotesque,  as  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan,  where  the  real  protec- 
tion has  always  been  furnished  by  the 
American  7th  Fleet,  but  where  we  were 
induced  to  give  over  $2.5  billion  In  injec- 
tions of  military  aid  to  equip  an  army 
twice  too  big  for  its  tactical  role  in  any 
future  defense  of  the  island  but  not  a 
10th  big  enough  to  ever  threaten  the 
mainland. 

Such  unrealistic  force  levels,  fed  by 
our  military  assistance  programs,  have 
inevitably  Imposed  topheavy  burdens 
on  the  fragile  economies  of  many  of 
these  underdeveloped  lands,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  had  to  prop  them  up 


with  huge  financial  transfusions  just  to 
prevent  their  collapse.  Accordingly,  we 
have  had  to  use  some  $10  billion — from  a 
total  of  $27.5  billion  in  economic  aid — 
just  to  provide  budgetary  support  to 
sustain  the  very  military  levels  we  our- 
selves encouraged. 

This  depressing  cycle  of  missed  oppor- 
tunity has  drained  billions  of  dollars 
away  from  possible  development  aid 
which  could  have  improved  living  condi- 
tions and  stimulated  economic  expan- 
sion. Thus  we  have  robbed  our  own  effort 
to  better  the  threadbare  life  of  the  multi- 
tudes, as  we  fostered  that  repugnant 
spectacle,  so  familiar  around  the  rim  of 
Asia  today,  a  "combination  of  ill-fed 
people  and  well-fed  armies  deploying  the 
most  modern  equipment." 

The  scale  of  our  military  aid  has  in 
the  past  led  to  scandalous  waste.  Many 
a  country  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist world  has  been  turned  into  a 
dumping  ground  for  American  military 
equipment.  General  Accounting  OfBce 
investigation  reports,  as  Senators  know 
so  well,  have  decried  the  excesses:  rows 
of  tanks  Inoperative  for  the  lack  of 
trained  mechanics;  parking  lots  filled 
with  rusting  vehicles  that  have  no  pro- 
tection from  the  tropical  sun  and  rain; 
huge  quantities  of  random  supplies  and 
spare  parts  piling  up  unused. 

But  these  logistical  excesses  are  more 
than  matched  by  the  political  naivete 
which  has  characterized  our  military  as- 
sistance programs  in  Asia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  With  the  containment  of  Russia 
and  China  our  avowed  objective,  we  have 
been  easily  seduced  into  fueling  regional 
arms  races  motivated  more  by  ancient 
rivalries  than  by  any  shared  concern 
over  the  threat  of  Conununist  aggression. 
We  armed  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
strengthen  their  defense  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  today  they  are  spoiling 
over  Cyprus,  where  U.N.  troops  must  po- 
lice an  uneasy  truce. 

We  armed  Pakistan  that  she  might 
better  resist  invasion  by  Russia  or  China, 
but  Pakistan  knew  that  the  arms  had 
value  only  as  against  India.  Indeed,  our 
Ambassador  to  India  at  the  time,  John 
Galbraith,  expressed  the  opinion,  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  year,  that  our  military 
assistance  program  actually  activated  the 
Indo-Paklstan  war: 

The  full  consequences  of  the  policy  of  in- 
dlBcrlmlnate  arms  aid  have  revealed  them- 
selves with  a  Idnd  of  heroic  clarity  in  soutb 
Asia.  Rarely.  I  think,  does  history  work  It- 
self out  with  such  majestic,  and  also  ironic, 
completeness  .  .  .  The  arms  we  supplied  .  .  . 
caused,  and  I  underline  the  word,  the  war 
last  autumn  between  India  and  Pakistan  .  .  . 
If  we  had  not  supplied  arms.  Pakistan  would 
not  have  sought  the  one  thing  we  wanted 
above  all  to  avoid;  namely,  a  military  solu- 
tion. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  thus, 
rather  than  contributing  to  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  the  Communist 
threat,  as  we  conceived  it.  the  actual  re- 
sult of  our  arms  aid  was  to  foment  war 
between  two  non-Communist  govern- 
ments, both  of  which  were  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  On  the  plains  of  Pun- 
jab and  the  Rann  of  Kutch  we  reaped  a 
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bitter  harvest  of  resentment  from  both 
sides,  and  I  daresay  that  our  relations 
with  both  countries  have  never  been  the 
same  since.  And  at  Tashkent,  to  complete 
the  circle,  the  Russians  emerged  as  the 
peacemakers,  providing,  as  Galbralth 
observed,  "the  crowning  irony  when 
the  Soviets,  at  whom  these  arms  were 
meant  to  be  pointed,  stepped  In  and  ob- 
tained a  settlement  of  the  conflict." 

Still,  even  this  debacle  seems  not  to 
have  dampened  our  ardor  for  maiming 
Communist  boundaries  with  foreign 
armies  heavily  subsidized  by  the  United 
States.  And,  Indeed,  If  we  were  really 
MdUlng  to  rely  upon  them,  the  savings 
might  be  sizable.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  told  Congress  that  It  costs  $4,500  an- 
nually to  support  an  American  soldier,  a 
against  $540  for  a  foreign  soldier  In  the 
"forward  defense  countries";  that  for 
our  money,  so  to  speak,  we  get  eight  times 
as  many  sentinels.  The  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment, however,  is  that  in  the  one  place 
where  we  might  really  have  deferred  to 
a  foreign  army  to  hold  a  defense  line — 
In  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel— we  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  it.  Korea  Is  the  ideal 
test  case;  the  peninsula  is  such  that,  as 
between  the  two  halves  of  this  divided 
country,  the  south  Is  fully  capable  of 
maintaining  an  impregnable  defense 
against  the  north.  We  have  equipped  18 
ROK  divisions  to  American  standards. 
making  the  South  Korean  army  not  only 
larger  than  its  adversary  across  the  line, 
but  also  the  most  modern  in  Asia.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  deterrent  against  any 
renewed  threat  from  China,  the  United 
States  could  continue  In  effect  its  treaty 
obligations  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  in  case  of  attack,  a  pledge 
readily  Implemented  by  virtue  of  our  un- 
challenged command  of  the  sea,  our 
domination  of  the  air,  and  the  close  prox- 
imity of  our  gigantic  island  bases.  Yet, 
despite  these  favorable  conditions,  we 
stlU  Insist.  14  years  after  the  truce  In 
Korea,  on  stationing  more  than  50.000 
American  combat  troops  near  the  38th 
parallel. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
never  have  embarked  upon  a  military 
assistance  program  in  Asia  or  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  some  places,  as  in 
Korea,  arms  aid  was  essential  to  deal 
with  the  militant  nature  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  threat.  But  the  program  should 
have  been  restricted  to  countries  where 
the  need  was  clearly  apparent,  and, 
where  given,  scaled  to  the  capacity  of 
recipient  countries  to  absorb  Never 
should  we  have  clven  It  in  situations 
ripe  for  local  wars  unrelated  to  our 
strategic  goals  and  adverse  to  our  na- 
tional Interests.  In  sum,  what  was  called 
for  was  a  disciplined  program,  applied 
with  prudence  and  restraint.  Instead. 
we  have  had  a  runaway  program  that 
has  yet  to  be  effectively  checked. 

The  second  broad  justification  for 
serving  up  Americam  military  hardware 
on  a  global  platter,  much  of  it  to  coun- 
tries far  removed  from  Communist 
neighbors.  Is  that  it  serves  to  bolster  re- 
sistance to  subversion  from  within,  and 
gives  us  added  leverage  with  the  military 
"elite"  In  many  foreign  lands.  Fre- 
Quently.  It  Is  argued,  the  army  consti- 
tutes the  only  organized  force  opposing 


Communist  infiltration.  By  supplying 
American  weapons,  so  the  argument 
goes,  we  can  win  favor  with  the  army 
commanders  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  internal  stability.  The 
problem  heve  is.  that  we  either  fail  to 
appreciate,  or  simply  misjudge,  the  dy- 
namics of  change  in  underdeveloped 
societies. 

Violent  revolution  will  eventually  oc- 
cur wherever  legitimate  icrlevanccs  can 
find  no  other  outlet.  Impoverished  and 
patient  people  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world  will  doubtlessly  topple 
nrnny  a  shaky  government  before  condi- 
tions improve  sufficiently  for  universal 
order  to  prevail.  We  do  not  have 
bayonets  enough  in  our  arsenal,  or 
money  enough  in  our  Treasur>'.  to 
quench  the  smouldering  embers  of  revo- 
lution everywhere  This  means,  once 
more,  that  Instead  of  globalizing  our 
military'  assistance  in  point  le.ss  prolif- 
eration, we  should  converge  it  on  those 
particular  fires  which,  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  we  must  try  to  put  out. 

Nowadays,  the  revolutions  which  con- 
cern us  mo.st  are  tho.se  the  Communist.s 
either  start  or  try  to  take  over.  Usually 
they  are  labeled  by  the  Insurgents  as 
"wars  of  liberation."  When  any  govern- 
ment Ls  so  challenged,  its  survival  de- 
pends less  upon  the  weapons  we  .supply, 
than  upon  the  willingne.ss  of  the  popula- 
tion to  rally  behind  it  If  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  are  loyal,  then  the  gun.5 
and  ammunition  we  furnish  can  make 
the  difference  This  was  the  case  for  u.s 
in  Greece,  as  it  was  for  the  British  in 
Malaya. 

But  Vietnam  Is  a  poignant  example 
of  the  failure  of  American  guns  to  create 
loyalty  out  of  fear  and  distrust.  Our  in- 
volvement there  beean  with  the  military 
aid  we  extended  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
equipping  him  with  forces  vastly  superior 
to  the  Vietcong.  Yet,  his  unpopular 
regime,  and  those  succeeding  It.  steadily 
lost  groimd.  Massive  Injections  of  U.S. 
weapons,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
supplies,  failed  to  turn  the  tide  against 
the  insurgents,  though  they  were  much 
overmatched  in  numbers  and  totally  out- 
gunned. Our  own  troops  had  to  be  sum- 
moned and  the  war  converted  into  an 
American  engagement.  Today  we  have  a 
far  larger  expeditionary  force  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  sent  into  Korea.  The  brunt 
of  the  flehttng  is  ours,  with  current 
American  battle  casualties  often  exceed- 
ing those  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  les-son  of  Vietnam  should  make  us 
wary  of  Instituting  new  militar>'  aid  pro- 
grams elsewhere.  But  It  has  not  hap- 
pened that  way.  Instead.  Defense  officials 
have  been  supplying  military  aid  In  the 
most  unlikely  place  of  all.  Africa.  Here 
the  favorite  rationalization  is  that  the 
gift  of  arms  may  gain  us  favor  with  the 
restless  young  African  armies  which 
have  either  seized,  or  threaten  to  seize. 
IDolltical  power.  We  cUng  to  this  belief, 
despite  all  of  the  evidence  which  ha.*; 
accumulated  against  It.  As  an  in.stitu- 
tion.  particularly  in  unstable  lands,  the 
military-  will  often  assert  control  over 
the  government.  But  its  allegiance  can 
never  be  bought  by  the  gift  of  arms. 

The  army  we  equipped  In  Iraq  brought 
down  the  government  we  supported  in  a 


coup  which  caught  us  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  military  assistance  we  fur- 
nished the  armed  forces  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  did  not  prevent  them  from 
overthrowing  the  elected  regime  of  Juan 
Bosch,  which  we  strongly  favored  at  the 
time.  Moreover,  the  same  army  later 
proved  unable  to  put  down  the  subse- 
quent uprising  in  the  streets  of  Santo 
Domingo,  where  the  landing  of  American 
Marines  only  underscored,  as  In  Vietnam, 
the  failure  of  miUtar>'  aid. 

For  that  matter,  the  Communist 
powers  have  done  no  better.  In  Indo- 
nesia, it  was  a  Soviet-equipped  army 
which  turned  upon  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party,  putting  200,000  or  more  of 
its  members  to  the  sword.  In  Algeria,  it 
was  Russian-funiished  tanks  which 
ringed  Ben  Bella's  palace  and  helped 
overthrow  the  Soviet-supported  leader. 
Even  in  Egypt,  the  military  aid  Nasser 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  equipped 
the  verj-  .security  forces  that  suppressed 
Communist  activity  on  the  Nile.  When- 
ever I  hear  the  argument  that  we  must 
give  arms  to  some  foreign  government 
•'or  else  the  Russians  will  do  it,"  as  we 
heard  so  often  about  our  gifts  and  sales 
of  arms  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  tempted 
to  exclaim:  "Please  let  them,  for  our 
sake."  The  fallaciousness  of  this  argu- 
ment is  epitomized  by  what  happened  In 
Iran  recently.  Pentagon  salesmen  sold 
Iran  a  squadron  of  F-4  Phantoms,  the 
most  advanced  jet  fighter  in  our  arsenal, 
after  Iran  threatened  to  turn  to  the  So- 
viet Union  for  her  arms  needs.  No  sooner 
had  the  deal  been  consummated  than 
Iran,  a  member  of  the  CENTO  alliance, 
made  a  $110  million  arms  deal  with  the 
Russians. 

Not  only  have  we  refused  to  recognize 
that  foreign  armies  are  a  risky  invest- 
ment, but  we  seem  never  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  political  cost  we  bear  for  sup- 
porting them.  In  any  poor  country  of 
Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  America,  where 
there  is  an  unconscionable  concentration 
of  wealth  and  landownershlp  In  the 
hands  of  the  few,  where  civil  liberties 
are  suppressed  and  despotism  governs, 
the  army  is  usually  the  hated  symbol  of 
the  status  quo.  Military  governments, 
however  stable  they  may  appear,  tend  to 
be  brittle  as  well  as  repressive.  Lavishing 
upon  them  'made-in-America"  tanks 
and  jet  lighter  planes  cannot  help  but 
estrange  the  United  States  from  the  pop- 
ulace, delivering  into  Communist  hands 
a  lively  issue  to  exploit  against  us.  For- 
mer elected  President  of  Guatemala.  Mi- 
guel Ydicoras-Fuentes.  who  was  ousted 
by  a  militan-'  coup  in  1963,  recently  wrote 
that— 

Generally  speaking,  modern  weapons  are 
not  used  by  the  inUltary  to  defend  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  their  respective  countrle*. 
but  to  repress  popular  aspirations  and  un- 
dermine democratic  Institutions. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  our  mili- 
tary grants-in-aid,  which  have  become 
a  routine  part  of  the  package  we  offer 
foreign  governments,  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated in  most  cases.  The  giveaway  arms 
program  should  be  drastically  curtailed. 

As  for  the  sale  of  the  wares  of  war. 
there  Is  obvious  appeal  in  the  argimient 
that  it  helps  to  erase  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  But  our  anxiety  to  ease 
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the  payments  problem  must  not  blind 
us  to  far  more  important  long-range 
foreign  policy  considerations.  And  I  fear 
we  have  put  the  blinders  on. 

I  concede  that  it  makes  good  fiscal  sense 
to  sell  arms  to  such  developed  nations  as 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Belgiimi, 
Canada,  or  Australia.  Rich  nations  which 
enjoy  the  protection  of  our  defense  um- 
brella should  help  offset  the  costs  we  in- 
cur by  maintaining  so  many  American 
troops  abroad — such  as  the  350,000  we 
maintain  in  Western  Europe — by  pur- 
chasing weapons  from  us.  If  we  refrain 
from  entering  the  market  these  countries 
will  fill  their  orders  elsewhere,  or  manu- 
facture the  weapons  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  avoid 
export  sales  into  troubled  regions,  where 
war  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  we  should 
never  promote  sales  contracts  in  conflict 
with  our  basic  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Yet  today,  the  tail  wags  the  dog,  for  we 
have  permitted  our  short-range  concern 
over  balance  of  payments  to  override 
more  fundamental  Interests. 

Congress  is  obviously  uneasy  about  the 
trend  in  our  sales  program.  Last  year's 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  directed  that 
sales  be  ".  .  .  administered  so  as  to  en- 
courage regional  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements  and  so  as  to  dis- 
courage arms  races,  especially  among 
less  developed  countries."  This  language 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  statutory  restate- 
ment of  what  is  supposed  to  be  standing 
U.S.  arms  sales  doctrine.  But  how  well 
have  the  guidelines  been  followed?  Not 
very,  the  record  reveals. 

Early  last  year,  we  agreed  to  sell  Ar- 
gentina 50  subsonic  A-4B  combat  air- 
craft for  an  air  force  which  has  never 
fired  a  shot  In  anger,  except  against  its 
own  government.  Secretary  McNamara 
Justified  this  sale  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  saying  that — 

The  alternative  was  that  the  Argentine 
would  accept  the  offer  of  anotlier  nation  to 
sell  50  airplanes  at  a  much  higher  price, 
which  would  Involve  a  much  greater  diver- 
sion from  her  economic  resources. 

He  seemed  to  look  upon  this  sale  of  an 
unneeded  military  weapon,  as  he  called 
it,  as  a  victory  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Tlie  victory  has  proved  a  Pyrrhic  one. 
Argentina's  traditional  rival,  Chile,  re- 
acted by  purchasing  21  British  Hawker 
Hunter  jet  fighters,  a  superior  plane,  at 
a  cost  of  $20  million.  This  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  U.S.  offer  to 
sell  Chile  A-4B's  because  of  Vietnam  de- 
mands. The  third  act  In  the  escalation 
saw  Peru,  determined  to  get  its  aerial 
nose  ahead  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  initi- 
ate negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
the  British,  and  later  the  French  for  even 
more  advanced  jet  fighters. 

Yet  Secretary  McNamara  contends 
that  our  military  aid  and  sales  program 
to  Latin  America  "has  resulted  in 
our  being  able  to  help  control  a  potential 
arms  race  and  dampen  it  down." 

This  Is  the  most  sophisticated  argu- 
ment that  has  yet  been  advanced,  and  is 
one  of  the  latest  arguments  advanced,  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
justification  for  our  military  assistance 
program.  Many  other  arguments  have 
been  urged  in  the  past;  but,  when  an- 
alyzed carefully,  they  have  been  dis- 
carded, one  by  one. 


■We  are  now  told  that  the  reason  we 
are  supplying  arms  is  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
ert control  over  the  arms  race  itself  and 
dampen  it  down,  and  that  the  furnishing 
of  American  fighters  to  Argentina  had 
that  result. 

I  disagree.  By  adopting  the  notion  that 
we  can  defuse  arms  races  by  supplying 
arms,  we  implicate  ourselves  in  a  chain 
reaction,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
possibly  foresee.  Recent  events  in  the 
Middle  East  were  Illustrative  of  the  logi- 
cal end  result  of  this  theory. 

And  what  is  true  in  the  Middle  East  is 
true  over  the  world;  we  are  needlessly 
involving  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  local  quarrels  by  selling  arms; 
either  to  make  a  handful  of  dollars  or  in 
the  vain  assumption  that  we  can  play 
the  role  of  Solomon. 

It  is  true  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  at  times  turned  down  purchase 
orders.  OflQcials  have  said  "no"  on  oc- 
casion, but  not  nearly  often  enough.  Al- 
though it  is  entirely  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  sell  to  Industrial  coun- 
tries which  can  afford  to  pay — and  at 
least  four-fifths  of  our  arms  sales  for 
this  year  are  in  that  category — we  should 
not  dangle  our  enticing  military  wares  in 
front  of  poor  countries,  whose  leaders 
delude  themselves  in  the  belief  that  a 
few  planes  and  tanks  constitute  power 
and  prestige. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  military  aid  bill  last 
year  states: 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  not  In 
such  perilous  condition  that  It  has  to  be 
salvaged  by  taking  blood  money  from  poorer 
countries. 

If  we  turned  down  every  sales  request 
for  useless  military  equipment  to  nations 
which  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
baubles,  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  scarcely  be  noticed.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  the  obvious  con- 
tradiction between  these  sales  and  the 
stated  goals  of  American  policy.  Can  it 
be  seriously  argued  that  the  sale  last 
summer  of  55  M-41  tanks  to  Brazil  was 
consistent  with  President  Johnson's  plea 
urging  Latin  America  to  spend  less  on 
useless  military  hardware,  or  that  the 
sale  was  a  step  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Foreign  Minister  Gabriel  Valdez,  of 
Chile,  has  lamented  the  fact  that  $1.4 
billion  is  being  spent  each  year  in  main- 
taining Latin  America's  armed  forces  at 
the  expense  of  economic  development. 
President  Johnson  voiced  the  same  con- 
cern at  the  ceremonies  marking  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing excessive  military  expenditures  In 
Latin  America,  he  said  that  these  costs 
"take  the  clothes  off  the  backs  and  food 
from  the  stomachs  and  education  from 
the  minds  of  the  children."  The  arms 
salesmen  in  the  Defense  Department 
should  read  that  speech.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  declaration  agreed  to  at  the 
recent  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  con- 
tained a  commitment  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican leaders  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
military  expenditure.  The  United  States 
can  do  much  to  help  these  nations  keep 
that  pledge  by  cutting  back  drastically  on 
the  military  aid  and  sales  program  for 
Latin  America. 


Finally,  I  think  we  must  face  down  the 
argimaent  that  if  we  do  not  sell  to  poor 
countries,  they  will  buy  elsewhere.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  a  demand  for  prosti- 
tuting our  own  principles.  If  our  an- 
nounced policy  of  curtailing  arms  races 
has  any  validity,  then  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  of  the  opposite  course,  simply 
because  other  countries  may  choose  to 
follow  it.  Principles  are  still  important  Ir. 
this  cynical  world  and  people  every- 
where would  applaud  if  we  began  to 
practice  what  we  preach  on  arms  limita- 
tions. Rabelais  wrote  that  "coin  is  the 
sinew  of  war."  This  coin  we  can  well 
afford  to  cast  out  of  our  collection. 

The  pressures  which  have  made  the 
United  States  the  leading  arms  merchant 
to  the  world  must  be  thoroughly  probed. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  a  problem,  and  then 
the  search  for  answers  can  begin. 

At  the  hearing  last  fall  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Samuel  De  Palma  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing some  rationality  into  the  world  arms 
race,  he  was  asked  what  voice  the  Agen- 
cy had  in  proposed  military  sales  to 
foreign  countries.  He  answered  that  the 
Agency  Is  not  consulted.  The  Agency  with 
the  statutory  duty  to  "deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reduction  and  control  of  arma- 
ments" should  have  some  voice  In 
whether  or  not  we  give  or  sell  weapons 
to  foreign  governments. 

The  statute  creating  the  Agency  states 
that: 

This  organization  must  have  such  a  posi- 
tion within  the  Government  that  it  can  pro- 
vide the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
other  officials  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  Congress  with  recommendations  concern- 
ing United  States  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament policy,  and  can  assess  the  effect  of 
these  recommendations  upon  our  foreign 
policies,  our  national  security  policies,  and 
our  economy. 

Clearly,  the  Agency  is  neither  in  this 
"position"  nor  can  it  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibility assigned  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. Its  budget  for  this  year  amounts 
to  one  three-hundredth  part  of  our  total 
military  sales  and  aid  programs  we 
planned  for  this  year.  Such  Is  the  em- 
phasis given  to  bringing  the  arms  race 
under  control. 

The  executive  branch  has  shown  no 
real  indication  that  it  is  prepared  to  start 
turning  off  the  weapons  spigots.  The 
military  aid  request  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  ignor- 
ing some  budgetary  sleight-of-hand,  is 
greater  than  the  amoimt  Congress  voted 
last  year.  Sales  continue  unchecked. 
Congress  must  put  the  program  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  and,  fortunately,  the  Senate 
has  shown  signs  that  it  may  start  cutting 
it  down  to  size. 

The  Senate  last  year  restricted  to  40 
the  number  of  coimtrles  which  could  re- 
ceive grant  assistance,  except  for  those 
receiving  only  training  in  the  United 
States.  Mind  you,  40  was  the  restriction 
placed  by  the  Senate  upon  the  number 
of  foreign  goverimients  that  may  receive 
our  arms  giveaways.  Although  this  re- 
sulted in  dropping  only  three  countries 
from  the  giveaway  list.  Congress,  for  the 
first  time,  forced  a  numerical  limitation 
on  the  executive  branch.  I  hope  that  the 
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Defense  Department's  list  will  be  cut 
even  more  drastically  this  year.  But  the 
most  effective  congressional  action  Is  a 
tightening  of  the  purse  strings. 

Last  ye*r  an  amendment  I  sponsored 
lopped  1100  million  from  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  In  the  Senate,  and  this 
led  to  additional  cuts  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  a  net  reduction  of  $125  million 
In  the  program. 

This  year  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  held 
a  series  of  In-depth  hearings  on  our  mili- 
tary sales  and  aid  policy  which  have 
proven  the  need  for  a  substantial  cut- 
back In  this  program  and  a  general  over- 
haul in  our  policies.  I  plan  to  offer  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  both  In  committee,  and  if  nec- 
cessary  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  accomplish  this  purpose 

But  aside  from  what  the  Congress 
might  do  to  get  the  program  on  the  right 
track,  the  administration  should  effect  a 
significant  change  in  course  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  There  is  ample  opportunity 
for  initiatives  to  be  taken,  directly  be- 
tween governments  or  through  the 
United  Nations,  toward  arms  limitations. 
border  guarantees,  or  regional  arms 
freezes.  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
that  "countries,  on  a  regional  basis, 
explore  ways  to  limit  competition  among 
themselves  for  costly  weapons  often 
sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  prestige." 
should  be  given  teeth  through  Judicious 
use  of  leverage  available  to  us  under  our 
overall  foreign  aid  program 

The  greatest  danger  to  world  peace — 
assuming  we  can  prevent  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam from  widening  into  a  world  war — 
Is  from  some  regional  dispute  Igniting 
Into  a  conflagration  which  spreads  out 
of  the  control  of  those  who  supplied  the 
arms  which  touched  it  off. 

The  recent  crisis  In  the  Middle  Ea.st 
proved  that  there  Is  no  contllct  between 
our  interests  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  score.  Neither  nation  wants 
to  be  drawn  Into  a  brushflre  war  which 
may  lead  to  a  nuclear  conflagration 
Surely,  If  there  Is  room  for  a^jrcement 
between  us  on  defuiing  the  nuclear  race, 
there  must  be  room  for  joint  United 
States-Soviet  Imtiatives  ;n  limiting  the 
spread  of  conventional  armaments.  I 
would  hope  that  our  Nation  will  take  the 
lead  In  pushing  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tion to  control  regional  arms  races,  and 
by  a  change  In  Its  own  arms  sales  and 
giveaway  arms  aid  policies  point  the  way 
for  the  other  great  powers  to  take  uni- 
lateral steps  to  lessen  world  tensions. 

Of  oourse.  there  is  no  assurance  that 
U.S.  proposals  of  thLs  kind  would  evoke 
a  ready  response  or  inspire  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  self-interest  s")  !iecessar>'  for 
International  accord  But  experience  has 
taught  us  that  failure  cruelly  crowns 
Inaction  or  Ustless  resignation  There  is 
cause  for  neither  in  the  United  States. 
Our  power — massive,  ever  expanding. 
unparalleled  in  the  worlds  history — Is 
such  that  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  Influence  others  by  the  example  we 
set.  It  is  time  for  us  to  end  the  "arsenal 
diplomacy"  which  for  years  has  vitiated 
and  distorted  our  foreign  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 


ing the  delivery  of  Mr  Chcrch's  address, 
and  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent :  > 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  splendid 
and  Incisive  address  which  he  has  just 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  "Arsenal  Di- 
plomacy: The  Failure  of  a  Policy." 

The  Senator  was  kind  enough  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  copy  of  his  remarks, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over,  and  I  have  also  heard  a  good 
portion  of  what  he  has  had  to  say. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  at  our  present  policy 
with  respect  to  sales  and  grants  of  mili- 
tary hardware  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  I  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Senator's  address,  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament  Agency,  will  take  another 
hard  look  at  our  arms  sales  and  grant 
policy.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  that  policy  has  been  a  terrible 
failure. 

I  should  like  to  explore  briefly  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  possible  alterna- 
tive policy  or  a  series  of  alternative  pol- 
icies m  various  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  arms  race  is  being  accelerated,  with 
the  unfortunate  consequences  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred 

First.  I  raise  what  may  .seem  to  be  a 
relatively  minor  matter,  but  I  ask  the 
Senator  how  he  thinks  the  United  States 
could  deal  with  It  constructively  This 
relates  to  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  Government  of  Peru  is  purchasing 
from  the  French  modern,  up-to-date 
military  aircraft. 

Before  asking  the  Senator  to  respond, 
I  point  out  to  him  in  the  vernacular, 
that  I  think  the  Government  of  Peru 
needs  modem  jet  fiRhtaig  and  bombing 
aircraft  about  as  much  as  it  needs  a 
hole  in  the  head. 

Peru  IS  one  of  those  countries  which 
are  pre.sently  eovemed.  at  least  in  part, 
by  a  directly  elected  President,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard — 
B'^launde  Terr>- 

It  IS  true  that  his  legislature  Is  not  un- 
der President  Terry's  control  It  l.^  prob- 
ably also  true,  that  he  has  the  same 
problems  with  the  military  which  we 
have  In  this  country  and  which  plague 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world 
having  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  some  countries  with  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  But  it 
would  occur  to  me  that  since  Peru  has 
unresolved  controversies  with  Its  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  Ecuador,  and  with 
Chile  to  the  .south,  the  purchasf  of  this 
equipment  from  the  French  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  i.s  almost  certain  to 
escalate  an  arms  race  on  the  west  coast 
of  I.atin  America 

We  have  no  control  over  the  French. 
How  could  we  go  about  stopping  this 
kind  of  activity?  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  through  the  United  Nations,  or  per- 
haps through  the  18-natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  where  to  be 
sure   the   French   are    not    represented. 


anything  can  be  done  to  prevent  other 
European  countries  from  moving  Into  the 
vacuum  created  by  U.S.  determination 
no  longer  to  furnish  arms  In  any  signifi- 
cant amounts  to  Latin  America? 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  It  was  on 
the  Initiative  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  we  seriously  curtailed  our  military 
aid  program  to  Latin  America  last  year. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  we  can 
do  as  a  constructive  matter  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  moving  into  this 
vacuum? 

I  note  the  Senator  refers  to  this  on 
page  11  of  his  mimeographed  manu- 
script, where  he  speaks  of  facing  down 
the  argument  that  if  we  do  not  sell  to 
poor  countries  they  will  buy  elsewhere, 
and  he  states  that  this  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  demand  for  prostituting  our  own 
principles. 

However.  It  Is  rather  cool  comfort  to 
think  that  we  stand  up  for  principle,  yet 
cannot  influence  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  when  they  move  Into  the  vac- 
uum we  have  created. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, first  of  all.  that  he  raises  a  very 
Important  question.  My  answer  to  It 
would  be  that  although  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  French.  British,  or  Russian  pol- 
icy, we  do  have  control  over  our  own. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  for  us 
to  supply  unneeded  weapons  to  Latin 
American  countries  simply  because  other 
countries  may  choose  to  do  so 

I  think  that  we  should  begin  by  as- 
serting control  over  our  own  policy,  set- 
ting an  example  for  other  countries 
which  might  well  be  emulated  In  time. 

But  when  we  use  the  argument  that 
if  we  do  not  sell  arms,  others  will,  we 
throw  away  the  one  opportunity  we  have 
to  .set  the  right  kind  of  example. 

In  connection  with  the  particular 
tran.saction  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  some  months  ago, 
justified  the  sale  of  military  aircraft  to 
Argentina  upon  the  groimd  that  the  al- 
ternative was  that  the  Argentine  would 
accept  the  offer  of  another  nation  to  .sell 
50  airplanes  which  would  Involve  a  much 
greater  diversion  from  their  economic 
resources. 

The  Secretary  seemed  to  look  upon  this 
sale  of  unneeded  military  equipment,  as 
he  called  It,  as  a  victory  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  But  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  vlc- 
ton,'.  if  Indeed  It  was  one,  was  a  Pyrrhic 
one,  becau.se  .soon  thereafter.  Chile,  a 
traditional  rival  of  Argentina,  reacted  by 
purchasing  21  British  Hawker  Hunter  jet 
fighters,  a  superior  plane,  at  a  cost  of 
$20  million.  And  then,  following  that, 
came  the  Peruvian  interest  in  securing 
fighter  planes.  So  that  what  began  as 
kind  of  self-prixrlalmed  «»ffort  on  our  part 
to  temper  tlie  arms  race  turned  out  in 
the  end  simply  to  have  added  fuel  to  it. 

I  think  this  is  contrary  to  American 
goals^that  is.  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  I  find  It  very  difficult  to  justify 
a  p<3licy  so  incon.sistent  with  our  long- 
term  objectives  In  Latin  America. 

Mr  CIJVRK  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr  CHURCH   I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Also  Brazil,  a  potential 
rival  of  Argentina,  has  been  sold,  given, 
or  lend-leased  American  naval  vessels, 
which  are  ostensibly  for  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion and  not  directed  against  Argentina; 
but  certainly  an  escalation  of  the  size  of 
the  Brazilian  Navy  must  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  the  Argentine  Navy,  I  would 
think.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  also  agree  that  not  only  should  the 
United  States  abandon  Its  present  policy 
of  selling  or  granting  conventional  arms 
to  a  wide  variety  of  countries  around  the 
globe,  but  also  we  should — at  the  highest 
diplomatic  level  and  with  every  bit  of 
diplomatic  energy,  through  normal  diplo- 
matic channels  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  also  through  the  United 
Nations  under  the  auspices  of  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  and  finally,  through  the 
18-nation  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva  under  the  leadership  of  our  Am- 
bassador, William  Foster — try  to  obtain 
an  arms  embargo  agreement  with  the 
nations  which  have  arms  to  furnish, 
which  will  stop  once  and  for  all  the  sup- 
plying of  all  military  hardware  to  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world. 

Should  not  this  be  a  matter  of  high 
priority  for  our  Government? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  jt  should.  I  am 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  chances  that 
we  can  secure  such  an  agreement  at  this 
time,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  ought 
not  to  be  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  American  policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  make  another 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  wonder  whether  we  should  look  with 
a  jaundiced  eye  at  the  continuation  of 
economic  aid  to  countries  which  dissi- 
pate their  own  scarce  resources  by  pur- 
chasing and  utilizing  military  aid,  with 
the  Inevitable  increase  in  their  budget 
and  the  decrease  in  their  resources. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe,  when  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  up  for  markup,  this 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I.  as  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  should  give  our 
careful  attention. 

If  the  Senator  will  Indulge  me  for  a 
few  minutes  more,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  the  area  In  which  the  arms  race  Is 
considerably  more  critical  than  any- 
where else  on  the  globe,  and  that  is  the 
Middle  East.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  strongly  commended  President 
Johnson  for  including  as  one  of  the  five 
points  on  which  a  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  should  be  based  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  arms  race  there  and  the  im- 
position of  an  embargo  on  further  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  that  country.  We  have 
seen,  to  my  great  disappointment,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russians  apparently  are 
rearming  the  Arab  nations  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  if  not  billions  of  dollars,  of 
Russian  arms  which  were  surrendered  or 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  successful 
military  operations  of  IsraeL 

I  have  been  of  the  view  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  very  well  be  persuaded,  if 
we  were  to  take  the  initiative,  that,  hav- 
ing furnished  the  Arab  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  with  military  hardware  said 


by  some  to  total  $3  billion — certainly  at 
a  minimum,  running  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion— they  should  be  reluctant  to  start 
the  same  vicious  circle  again,  particu- 
larly since,  I  have  been  reliably  informed, 
they  have  not  been  paid  for  about  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  arms  already  furnished  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

So  it  is  entirely  possible,  if  we  exert 
ourselves  enough  diplomatically,  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Russians  on  ending  the 
rearming  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that 
probably  the  Russians  would  not  come 
to  any  such  agreement  unless  we  could 
maike  a  certain  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  Israelis,  who  have  always  said  they 
were  interested  in  complete  and  total  dis- 
armament in  the  Middle  East.  So  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  more  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East,  let  it  be  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  not  with  tanks  and  air- 
planes. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  agrees  that 
here  is  an  area  in  which  we  should  use 
all  available  diplomatic  weapons  to  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  join  us  in  this 
effort? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  repeat  tliat  present  indications  are 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested 
in  such  an  arms  embargo.  However, 
again,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  primai-y 
objective  of  American  policy,  so  that  we 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are 
prepared,  when  other  countries  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the  United 
lUngdom,  and  the  other  principal  sup- 
pliers of  arms  to  the  Middle  East,  are 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  to 
join  them  in  a  common  effort  to  either 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  flow  of  arms  into 
this  very  volatile,  dangerous,  incendiary 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that,  as  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Congress  should  endeavor  to  have 
our  Defense  Department  stop  furnishing 
any  more  arms  to  any  Arab  nation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  we  will  put  an 
end  to  the  arms  giveaway  program  only 
by  congressional  action.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  of  this.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that,  some  years  ago,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
prohibit  the  further  grant  of  our  arms 
aid  to  rich  countries. 

In  1964,  8  years  after  we  had  termi- 
nated further  economic  aid  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  we  were  still 
supplying  some  $400  million  worth  of 
arms  annually  to  countries  that  had 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
war.  and,  indeed,  were  enjoying  a  higher 
level  of  prosperity  than  ever  before — 
countries  like  West  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  Japan.  Yet,  we 
continued  to  supply  them  with  very  large 
grants  of  military  aid  simply  because 
the  program,  once  established,  continued 
to  operate  on  its  own  momentum. 

It  was  only  after  a  3-year  effort  in 
Congress  that  the  amendment  I  spon- 
sored was  made  a  part  of  the  foreign 
sdd  bill.  It  simply  prohibited  further 
grants  of  military  aid  to  coimtries  that 
had  become  self-sustaining  and  were 
able,  on  their  own.  to  maintain  and  equip 
their  own  armed  forces.  That  finally  be- 
gan to  turn  the  spigots  ott. 


I  think  imtil  Congress  stands  up  and 
imdertakes  to  cut  back  either  the  amoimt 
of  the  appropriation  each  year,  or  the 
authorized  ceiling  for  the  program — in 
other  words,  until  the  Congress  pulls 
back  on  the  purse  strings — this  general 
arms  giveaway  program  will  continue.  I 
have  no  confidence  that  those  who  ad- 
minister the  program  will  soon  be  dis- 
posed to  put  themselves  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  he  went  further  last  year  and  spon- 
sored an  amendment,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  at  least  in 
part  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
substantially  curtailing  the  total  amount 
of  military  aid  to  all  countries  and  ter- 
minating military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
an  action  for  which  I  congratulate  him. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  earlier 
this  year  I  made  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  entitled 
'War  or  Peace  in  the  Middle  East."  in 
which  I  suggested  that  the  Egyptian 
economy  was  close  to  disaster  or  chaos, 
and  that  an  international  consortiimi 
would  probably  have  to  be  organized  to 
save  the  Egyptian  people  from  the  mass 
starvation  which  would  result  from  the 
disintegration  of  their  whole  economic 
system. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  that  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  such  an  in- 
ternational consortium,  the  United 
States  should  insist  that  Nasser  be  re- 
quired to  bring  his  troops  home  from 
Yemen  and  stop  spending  about  25  per- 
cent of  his  budget  on  military  hardware 
and  military  training,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  badly  needed  economic  aid. 

Since  that  report  was  written,  the 
Suez  Canal  has  been  closed  and  tourists 
can  no  longer  safely  go  to  Egypt,  with 
the  end  result,  as  we  see  in  the  papers 
this  morning,  that  the  Egyptian  econ- 
omy is  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  So  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
not  agree  that  our  policymakers  in  the 
Treasury,  in  the  State  Department,  and 
elsewhere,  should  be  thinking  long  smd 
hard  as  to  the  possibility  of  organizing 
an  international  rescue  mission  for  the 
Egyptian  economy,  which  would  have,  as 
one  of  its  requirements,  no  more  arms 
for  Nasser. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  I  think  the 
United  States  should  admit,  here  and 
now,  that  the  p>olicy  of  arming  Arab 
countries  has  been  a  failure,  and  resolve 
that  we  are  through  doing  It,  we  are 
finished,  we  do  not  intend  to  resume  It 
again.  The  rationale  behind  the  program 
has  now  been  exposed  as  thoroughly 
fallacious.  As  the  Senator  knows,  for 
years  the  program  has  been  justified  by 
the  argument  that  it  would  help  prevent 
a  polarization  in  the  Middle  East — that 
if  the  United  States  supplied  military 
aid  to  Arab  coimtries,  and  balanced  that 
aid  In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  some 
kind  of  theoretical  military  equilibrium, 
it  would  prevent  a  situation  where  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  Linked  up  with 
the  Arab  coimtries  and  the  United  States 
with  Israel,  a  polarization  which  would 
be  awkward  and  tulverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  But  that 
idea  Is  pure  fancy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  not  worked,  cer- 
tainly. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course  it  has  not 
worked.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  birth 
of  Israel  knows  that  the  United  States 
played  a  role  there  that  Identifies  this 
country  as  midwife  at  the  birth  of  Is- 
rael, and  that  the  bonds  that  exist  be- 
tween some  6  million  Jewish  citizens  of 
this  country — cultural,  religious,  and 
ethnic  In  character — constitute  a  tie  with 
Israel  that  all  the  world  recognizes  ex- 
ists, and  particularly  so  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. When  the  moment  of  truth  came, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  all  the  Arab  countries 
arrayed  themselves  against  Israel,  pro- 
claimed the  Soviet  Union  their  champion, 
and  then  marched  forth  into  a  military 
debacle  swiftly  administered  to  them  by 
the  Israeli  armies  in  4  days  of  brilliant 
military  achievement,  following  which 
they  then  proceeded  to  blame  the  United 
States  for  their  humiliation.  All  that  our 
arms  aid  policy  accomplished  was  to  add 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  warmaking  po- 
tential of  the  Arab  countries,  helping  to 
embolden  them  to  mass  against  Israel, 
thus  contributing  in  a  ver>-  direct  and  un- 
deniable way  to  the  war  Itself.  The  policy 
was  a  failure;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
Is  quite  30  good  for  the  soul  as  a  candid 
admission  of  failure,  and  a  readiness  to 
adopt  new  policies  which  will  demon- 
strate that  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  If  we  are  Incapable  of  learning  from 
our  own  experience,  if  this  country  has 
become  a  kind  of  huge  dinosaur,  with 
policies  permanently  emplaced  by  a 
treadmill  bureaucracy — policies  which 
win  not  change  even  In  the  wake  of  such 
a  devastating  demonstration  of  failure — 
then  our  coimtry,  like  the  dinosaur,  may 
be  headed  for  extinction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Finally.  I  ask  my  friend 
to  comment  on  this  thought:  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  Is  a  pretty  good 
working  arrangement,  at  the  scientific 
level,  between  Russian  and  American  nu- 
clear scientists.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortime  to  have  some  slight  contact  with 
both  groups,  though  a  good  deal  more. 
naturally,  with  the  Americans  than  with 
the  Russians. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sian scientists  are  Just  as  much  disil- 
lusioned with  the  military  policies  of  the 
Kremlin  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvanla  are  with 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  pol- 
icies of  our  own  Government.  One  can 
pick  up  In  Moscow,  without  too  much 
trouble,  the  general  view;  "Kosygin  is 
a  patsy  for  his  military,  and  the  Russian 
antiballlstlc  missile  system  Is  no  good." 

We  have  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
in  our  country.  Unfortunately,  in  Russia 
the  I»resldlum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
does  not  seem  to  have  even  the  relatively 
mild  impact  on  policy  which  the  U.S. 
Congress  still  has.  But  I  would  hope  that 
by  speaking  on  the  floor  this  way.  by  our 
activities  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  by  our  handling  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  and  In  a  number  of  other 
ways,  we  could  encourage  those  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  are  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing for  peace  and  not  war  to  stand  up 
against  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our 
military.  I  refer  specifically  not  only  to 
the  State  Department — which  to  my  way 
of  thinking  Is  pretty  much  in  the  pocket 


of  the  Pentagon— but  also  the  Arms  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  which  has  the 
statutory  respon.sibility  for  dealing  with 
these  matters,  but  wlvich.  as  the  Senator 
points  out  .so  well  m  his  speech,  is  not 
even  consulted  when  these  arms  prob- 
lems come  up  for  deci>ion  at  the  highest 
level  in  our  Goveriinipnt. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  hi.s  kindne.ss 
in  yielding  to  me.  I  congratulate  him 
again  on  his  splendid  speech,  and  I  ex- 
press Che  hope  once  again,  not  entirely 
in  a  lighter  vein,  t^iat  many  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Idaho  will  read  this  speech 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  as  the  senior  Senator  from  that 
great  State  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
effective  disciples  in  the  U.S.  Seriate  of 
the  cau-se  of  peace,  arms  control,  and  the 
general  relaxation  of  world  tension,  and 
that  they  be  Kuided  acco.'-dingly  when 
they  cast  their  ballots. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  say. 
first,  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  one  of  the  mo.^t  important,  most 
needed,  and  most  eloquent  presentations 
concerninK  one  of  the  great  errors  in  our 
foreign  policy.  I  consider  Senator 
Church's  logic  to  be  completely  unan- 
swerable. He  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively, and  he  has  taken  this  position 
before — unfortunately,  not  heeded  by  the 
administration — that  our  sale  of  arms  to 
foreign  nations,  as  we  have  carried  them 
out.  has  been  the  height  of  folly.  It  has 
helped  precipitate  conflict  between  recip- 
ients for  purposes  not  Intended  by 
Uncle  Sam,  the  supplier  of  arms,  and,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
arms  sold  to  nation.^  designed  to  contain 
communism  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  used.  Instead,  to  fight  each 
other. 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  Argentina 
and  Chile,  which  Senator  Church  dis- 
cusses, and  other  South  American  na- 
tions, and  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before,  the  Senator  has  made  clear 
that  in  these  nations,  all  of  which  are  in- 
adequately pursuing  their  policies  of  eco- 
nomic progre.ss,  development,  and  social 
reform  we  are  or  have  been  spending 
vast  sums  of  money  on  foreign  aid. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
not  think  it  advisable  and  good  policy, 
if  and  when  alternatives  as  presented  in 
the  case  of  Stcretary  McNamara  when 
he  stated  that  if  we  do  not  sell  arms  to 
them,  they  will  buy  them  from  someone 
else,  to  say  to  these  nations  receiving  our 
economic  aid  and  expressing  a  need  fur 
it,  "We  will  not  give  you  any  economic 
aid  unless  you  spend  all  the  money  for 
constructive  nonmilitar>'  purpo.ses.  ' 

Two  years  ago  I  made  a  report,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Expenditures  for  the  Go'.ernment 
Operations  Committee,  to  show  that  our 
program  in  Chile,  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  favorable  of  all  South  Am.erl- 
can  nations  from  the  standpoint  of  prob- 
able success,  was  an  example  of  failure. 
President  Eduardo  Frel  Montalva  of 
Chile,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  en- 
lightened president  of  a  Latin  American 


country,  a  sound  progressive  whose 
strong  and  democratic  leanings  in  an 
article  in  the  April  Issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  quarterly  which  Is  the  oflBclal 
organ  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  a  highly  responsible  publica- 
tion, is  only  critical  of  our  arms  policy  in 
Latin  America  and  points  to  the  arms 
race  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  It  is  perti- 
nent to  quote  at  this  point  what  he 
wrote: 

The  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance.  The  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  armaments  has  reached  $1.5 
billion.  Yet  the  average  yearly  sum  made 
aviUlable  by  the  United  States  to  L.atln 
America  In  the  period  1961-65  was  $1.1  bll- 
liun.  The  two  figures  clearly  show  that  pres- 
ent arms  purchases  seriously  undermine  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance.  A  Latin  .American 
country  in  1965  had,  In  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, approximately  the  same  number  of 
men  under  arms  as  the  United  States  .  .  . 

Vobody  can  possibly  suppose  that  these 
weapons  and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an 
aggressor  from  outside  Latin  America. 
Equally,  the  assertion  that  to  stop  subver- 
sion these  countries  must  purchase  fifty-ton 
tanks,  supersonic  aircraft  and  battleships, 
defies  belief  TTie  armaments  race  encour- 
ages distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  In 
turn  are  among  the  chief  enemies  of 
integration.  It  also  diverts  Important  re- 
sijurces  which  should  be  utilized  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  need  for  economic  and  social 
development    .  .  . 

And  it  Is  pertinent  elsewhere  In  his 
article,  he  adds: 

There  has  been  no  strengthening  of  the 
political  and  social  foundations  for  economic 
progress  In  Latin  America.  This  Is  the  reason 
why  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Alliance — 
the  formation  of  Just,  stable,  democratic  and 
dynamic  scxrletles — Is  as  distant  today  as  It 
was  five  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  recited  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  Argentina, 
and  Chile  promptly  responded  with  a  re- 
quest for  arms  also.  I  think  It  would  not 
be  Imposing  an  undue  restriction  to  say 
to  these  nations.  "We  want  to  help  you. 
We  want  to  help  you  develop.  We  know 
you  have  grave  need  for  that  help  be- 
cause you  have  Insufficient  schools,  in- 
adequate health  facilities,  deplorable 
situations  all  over  which  we  would  like 
to  help  you  rectify;  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  pour  our  dollars  Into  your  coun- 
try when  you  spend  this  money  on  arms 
which  are  used  only  to  upset  existing 
governments  and  create  tensions  with 
your  neighbors  which  are  wholly  unnec- 
essarj'." 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  feel  that  such  a  position  by 
the  United  States  would  be  an  undue 
invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  na- 
tions'" I  would  point  out  that  it  seems  to 
me  no  nation,  after  all.  Is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept our  foreign  aid.  Neither  are  we 
obliged  to  give  it.  I  think  we  would  be 
fully  justified  in  saying  to  them:  "We 
will  give  you  all  kinds  of  economic  aid. 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  We  want  to  help 
you,  but  we  are  not  going  to  subsidize 
military  expenditures  either  by  the  sale 
of  arms  or  by  permitting  you.  If  you  do 
not  receive  them  from  the  United  States, 
to  buy  them  from  other  nations." 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  comment  on  that. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  makes  an  extremely  strong 
point.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  We  are 
serving  certain  national  objectives 
through  our  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin 
America.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  that  one  of  our  pri- 
mar>'  objectives  Is  to  reduce  the  arms 
race  and  the  level  of  expenditures  in  these 
coimtrles  for  unneeded  armaments. 

I  should  think  the  United  States  should 
use  all  the  Influence  at  its  command  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

Instead,  we  are  not  only  selling  arms 
In  direct  contradiction  to  the  stated  goal 
of  American  policy,  but  we  are  also  giv- 
ing away  arms  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  to  the  newly  emerging 
countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

When  we  send  the  wares  of  war  across 
the  continents  of  the  world,  as  we  have 
done,  then  we  should  not  be  surprised 
when  these  wares  of  war  are  put  to  use  on 
the  battlefield,  for  purposes  totally  un- 
related to  what  we  thought  at  the  time 
we  disbursed  the  aiTns. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  only  unrelated, 
but  in  direct  opposition. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  and  often  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  was  the  case  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  Is  now  clearly  the  case 
in  the  Middle  East. 

All  I  ask  Is  that  we  learn  from  our 
experience. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
advocated  a  much  more  far-reaching 
policy,  with  which  I  have  much  sympa- 
thy, all  I  am  asking  today  is  that  we 
recognize  our  mistake,  and  that  we  do 
not  reinstltute  a  program  which  has  been 
such  a  notable  failure. 

I  recognize,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  will  be  places  where  the  situation 
may  call  for  American  arms  aid.  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  blanket  rule  of  uni- 
versal applicability;  rather  I  speak 
against  what  has  happened,  against  mili- 
tary aid  as  a  routine  part  of  the  package 
we  offer  foreign  governments.  In  fact, 
we  have  done  a  great  deal — as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks — to  stimulate  these 
foreign  governments  to  ask  us  for  mili- 
tary aid  of  various  kinds  which  we  then, 
promptly  and  eagerly,  slapped  on. 

This  has  been  not  only  an  indiscrim- 
inate policy,  but  a  foolish  and  injurious 
one. 

I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  sentiments  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expressed  rela- 
tive to  our  arms  aid  pohcy  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  point  out  al- 
so, in  connection  with  the  Senator's  very 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  Middle 
East  situation,  that  we  not  long  ago  sent 
a  lot  of  arms  to  Jordan.  Indeed,  we 
rushed  them  there.  The  role  of  Jor- 
dan, as  presumably  our  Government 
visualized  it.  was  a  kind  of  buffer 
state,  a  sort  of  pacifier,  a  state  which, 
while  Arab,  was  less  extreme  than  the 
more  highly  antagonistic  and  belliger- 
ent states,  as  far  as  Israel  was  con- 
cerned, such  as  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Yet  on  the  very  eve  of  this  con- 
certed Arab  attack,  little  King  Hussein 
rushed  over,  embraced  Nasser,  and  said. 


"I  am  with  you."  This  was  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  before  this  last  war  ac- 
tually broke  out  the  Israeli  Government 
had  approached  the  Jordanian  Govern- 
ment and  said,  "We  will  not  attack  you 
If  you  do  not  attack  us."  That  offer  was 
disregarded,  with  the  result  that  Jordan 
has  lost  a  tremendous  amount  of  area, 
many  lives,  and  added  to  the  casualties 
on  both  sides,  with  complete  disaster  to 
Itself.  If  the  United  States  had  not  sent 
arms  to  Jordan,  this  tragic  situation 
might  have  been  avoided.  Both  Jordan 
and  Israel  needlessly  lost  lives.  This  is 
a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  this  year  we  had 
planned  to  disburse,  In  the  ordinary  dis- 
tribution of  our  routine  military  aid  pro- 
gram, $47  million  of  new  military  equip- 
ment, ammunition,  weapons,  and  sup- 
plies, to  Arab  countries.  What  is  the  point 
of  such  a  policy?  To  add  to  their  military 
capabilities?  To  embolden  them  to  go  to 
war? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  Is  now  im- 
possible for  us  to  proceed  with  this 
planned  disbursement  of  $47  million  of 
military  equipment,  because  some  of 
these  countries  have  now  broken  ofif 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and,  in  that  situation,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  press  our  aid  upon  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  in  past  years  it  has  fre- 
quently been  our  policy  to  press  our  aid 
on  nations  whose  policies  were  antago- 
nistic to  ours.  We  nevertheless  pressed 
them  to  accept  our  financial  aid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  extremely 
shortsighted  policy.  I  feel  we  have  taken 
a  position  again  and  again,  which  is  a 
compulsive  attitude,  that  we  must  give 
everybody  aid.  In  all  history  no  nation 
has  ever  squandered  so  much  on  so  many. 
This  has  gone  on  for  many  years  when  It 
had  long  been  obvious  that  those  nations 
were  following  policies  whirti  were  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  those  that  we  were 
pursuing. 

While  we  have  temporarily  suspended 
that  policy — and  I  hope  It  will  be  perma- 
nent as  long  as  they  continue  to  pursue 
aggressive  policies — it  is  a  fact  that  un- 
til a  year  ago  we  were  giving  aid  to 
Nasser,  despite  that  his  every  action  had 
been  contrary  to  the  things  we  profess  to 
seek.  He  engaged  for  over  3  years  in  an 
undeclared  war  in  Yemen,  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars  a  day,  using  funds 
we  had  provided  to  help  his  undernour- 
ished Egyptians.  While  waging  that  ag- 
gressive war  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
Israel;  was  building  up  an  arsenal  of 
arms,  using  ex-German  Nazi  scientists; 
was  urging  his  Lyblan  neighbors  to 
kick  us  out  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base, 
a  request  which  Egypt  now  has  renewed ; 
interposed  no  objection  to  the  burning 
of  the  Kennedy  Library;  shot  down  an 
unarmed  American  plane  which  had 
flown  over  Egypt  with  the  loss  of 
two  lives.  Nasser  supported  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  Congo.  He  poured  oil  on  the 
brush  fires  in  Cyprus.  Finally,  the  grain 
we  were  sending  him  to  help  feed 
Egyptians  he  resold  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

If  that  experience  has  not  taught  us 


to  change  our  policy,  I  do  not  know  what 
will.  I  am  painfully  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  in  our  foreign  policy  we  do  not  seem 
to  learn  by  experience. 

I  have  followed  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram with  increasing  apprehension  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate, 
because  I  feel  that  some  foreign  aid  Is 
needed  and  could  be  useful  both  to  the 
recipients  and  to  us,  but  It  has  often 
gone  to  the  wrong  people.  It  has  gone 
to  dictators.  It  has  gone  to  oppressive  re- 
gimes. It  has  gone  to  places  where  It  has 
been  obviously  misused  and  where,  far 
from  achieving  the  results  which  it  was 
supposed  to,  has  produced  opposite  re- 
sults. 

We  need  an  entire  revision  of  our  for- 
eign program.  I  am  hoping  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, will  take  a  much  harder  look  than 
it  has  in  the  past  at  the  program. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  my  impres- 
sion generally  that  in  the  past  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  accepted, 
perhaps  not  enthusiastically,  the  presen- 
tations of  the  State  Department  and 
AID  officials,  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  could  not  do  much  about  it. 
I  think  It  is  past  time  to  have  a  revision 
of  that  attitude. 

I  now  see  on  the  fioor  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  I  hope  he 
too  will  join  in  a  careful,  critical  exami- 
nation of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
future,  so  that  at  least,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
we  will  not  continue  to  give  or  sell  arms  to 
nations  which  have  used  them  for  en- 
tirely different  purposes  than  for  the  ob- 
jectives which  we  profess. 

The  time  has  come,  with  respect  to  a 
larger  aspect  of  this  issue,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  recapture  some  of  its  pre- 
rogatives as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch,  take  a  more  active  part  in  mak- 
ing foreign  policy  and  exerting  its  in- 
fiuence  in  what  appears  to  It  to  be  In 
the  public  interest  and  not  yield  supinely 
to  the  pressures  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  comments.  As  I  said 
before,  the  United  States  was  the  mid- 
wife at  the  birth  of  Israel,  and  the  Arab 
countries  have  been  determined,  ever 
since,  to  kill  the  child.  Yet  as  late  as 
January  1967 — and  I  read  from  the 
Washington  Post — we  were  airlifting 
arms  into  Jordan. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  got  there  just  in 
time  to  enable  Jordan  to  embrace  Nasser. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
They  got  there  in  time  for  Jordan  to 
embrace  Nasser  and  to  join  in  the  Arab 
encirclement  of  Israel.  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  those  arms  were  used  by  the  Jor- 
danians in  the  fighting  that  later  broke 
out  between  the  Jordanian  and  Israeli 
armies. 

Would  it  not  be  refreshing  if  the 
American  people  were  to  get  up  some 
morning  soon  and  read  a  candid  admis- 
sion in  the  newspapers  that,  following  a 
review  of  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  had  been  determined  that  we  had 
made  a  mistake?  How  many  dentures 
would  fall  on  the  breakfast  plates  of  this 
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land  If  ever  that  were  to  occur?  Yet,  how 
good  It  would  be  for  us  to  acknowledge 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  arms  that  we  had  been  supplying  Arab 
countries,  some  of  which  were  turned 
against  Israel  In  recent  weeks,  were  a 
part  of  a  policy  that  did  not  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
did  not.  In  fact,  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  sUbllity  of  the  Middle  East  but. 
rather,  added  to  the  war  potential  of  the 
Arab  countries,  which  had  proclaimed, 
over  the  years,  their  intention  to  drive 
the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  As  a  result  of 
this  mistaken  policy,  the  United  States 
might  conclude  that  it  would  not  again 
furnish  arms  to  the  Arab  countries  for 
such  a  purpose  or.  Indeed,  for  any  reason. 
because  of  our  Judgment  that  the  supply- 
ing of  arms  would  only  contribute  once 
more,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  to  the  out- 
break of  dangerous  warfare  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  American  people  were 
to  wake  up  some  morning  and  listen  to 
a  confession  of  error  by  our  administra- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  that  day  will 
come,  but  I  am  not  too  optimistic. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  governments  to  admit  error.  I 
was  speaking  facetiously  Still,  it  would 
be  good  for  the  soul. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  to 
finish  his  speech? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  suit  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  wish  to  join  in  con- 
gratulating the  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
an  excellent  speech,  one  that  has  been 
thoughtfully  prepared.  I  sun  only  sorrj- 
that  I  was  not  present  to  hear  the  entire 
speech  delivered.  However,  the  Senator 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  in 
advance,  and  I  have  read  it.  I  think  it  is 
the  most  thorough  statement  that  I  have 
yet  seen  of  a  problem  that  growing  num- 
bers of  people  are  coming  to  recognize. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Idaho  who  led 
the  way  last  year  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction  of  $100  million  in  military  aid 
that  was  moving  under  our  aid  program. 
His  concern  not  only  last  year  but  also 
previously  In  trying  to  scale  down  mili- 
tary aid  shipments  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  tragic  events  In  the  Middle  East 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

My  understanding  is  that  some  (4 
billion  worth  of  military  ecjuipment  was 
wrecked  over  there  in  the  course  of  about 
3  or  4  days  of  fighting,  which  mdicates 
the  folly  of  trying  to  build  military 
strength  on  a  foundation  of  misrule. 
poverty,  and  misery  of  the  kind  that 
exists  In  80  much  of  the  Middle  East 
Even  laying  aside  the  moral  and  political 
Issues  Involved,  it  Is  impossible  to  build 
an  effective  fighting  force  on  that  kind 
of  foundation  of  sand.  Such  a  foundation 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  injus- 
tice will  not  permit  even  military  forces 
to  be  effective. 

I  recall  that  about  10  years  ago,  on 
the  first  overseas  mission  I  ever  made 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  then  servmg 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  visited 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  At  that  time.  I  was  disturbed  about 


the  flow  of  American  military  equip- 
ment into  areas  that  seemed  to  have  so 
many  other  needs  that  should  have  had 
priority  Water  resource  development. 
improvements  in  tl.eir  agriculture,  im- 
provements in  their  educational  sys- 
tem— all  of  those  thing.s.  it  seemed  to 
me,  should  have  had  much  higher  prior- 
ity. But  we  were  told  that  the  reason  for 
the  military  aid  wa.s  to  build  a  kind  of 
bulwark  there  against  Soviet  penetration 
in  the  Middle  East. 

At  that  time,  one  of  the  most  friendly 
governments  to  us  was  the  Government 
of  Iraq,  witn  iis  capital  at  Baghdad;  and 
everywhere  I  went  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  wao  told  that  that  was  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  effectiveness  of  our  military 
aid  program.  Yet  within  a  few  weeks 
after  that  study  mission  was  completed. 
I  read  in  the  press  that  that  compara- 
tively pro-American  Government — 
headed.  I  believe,  by  Premier  Said^had 
been  deposed  and  destroyed  by  the  very 
military  ort;aiiization  we  hud  helped  to 
build. 

I  think  that  again  underscores  what 
the  Senator  has  .said.  Even  in  Greece. 
which  we  think  of  as  a  fairly  successful 
recipient  of  our  military  aid.  we  have 
seen  in  recent  months  a  government  of 
liberal  pro-Western  orientation  deposed 
by  a  mihtary  clique  whose  future  and 
Inclination  are  uncertain  and  unclear. 

I  think  more  often  than  not.  instead 
of  our  militar>'  aid  being  used  to  repel 
Invasion  from  abroad,  it  has  been  used 
to  defeat  reform  from  within — reform 
that  is  essential  if  democracy  and  free- 
dom are  to  grow  and  prosper  in  those 
areas. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  enthu.sias- 
tically  and  witii  ereat  appreciation  for 
the  excellent  .statement  ho  has  made 
here  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wish  to  .say  ju.st  oni.'  fur- 
ther word  about  the  point  he  raises. 

Foreign  armies  are  a  notoriously  unre- 
liable investment,  either  for  the  United 
States  or  for  any  other  countr>'.  Our 
experience  has  been  mirrored  by  the 
Russian  experience;  and  tlu-  notion  that 
we  can  secure  some  kind  of  friendship  by 
being  generous  with  the  supply  of  arms 
we  extend  to  any  given  foreixn  army 
simply  represents  the  triumph  of  naivete 
over  experience 

The  Russians  generously  supplied  the 
Algerian  Army  As  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ak'o.  the  tanks  they  furnished 
were  the  ones  that  ringed  Ben  Bella's 
palace,  bringing  down  the  Kovernment 
that  the  Russians  so  strongly  favored. 
In  Indonesia,  the  Russians  suppliixi  large 
quantities  of  arms  for  an  Indonesian 
Army,  which  then  put  200.000  Commu- 
nists to  the  sword  in  the  most  devastat- 
ing reprisal  against  communism  tliat  has 
occurred  in  the  postwar  period. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  hapi^y  that 
the  Russian  military  aid  program  proved 
such  a  failure  for  the  Russians;  but  I 
point  out  that  our  aid  program  has  also, 
in  many  instances,  proved  a  failure  for 
us,  and  we  must  recognize  that  fact  and 
deal  with  it.  Nowhere  is  it  more  evident 
than  in  the  recent  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  Clearly  the  contribution  we  made 
In  supplymg  military  equipment,  ammu- 


nition, and  firepower  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, adding  to  their  total  military  ca- 
pacity, helped  embolden  them  to  seek  a 
military  reckoning  with  Israel.  So  our 
policy  backfired  against  our  own  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  even  as  it  did  against 
our  own  interests  in  the  Indo-Paklstanl 
war  a  year  or  so  ago. 

That  is  why  I  plead  here  today  that 
we  take  these  lessons  to  heart,  and  that 
we  stop  the  practice  of  furnishing  rou- 
tine military  assistance  on  a  global  basis, 
because,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  for 
years  military  aid  has  simply  been  a  part 
of  the  package  we  have  offered  in  the 
most  Indiscriminate  way.  I  hope  now, 
with  the  reassessment  of  policy  that 
follows  the  disaster  in  the  Middle  East, 
having  learned  our  lesson,  we  will  dras- 
tically curtail  our  arms  sale  and  give- 
away program. 

I  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee 
I  Mr.  GoREl  is  on  the  floor.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  has  conducted  some  very  useful  and 
important  inquiries  Into  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield '^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  hs- 
tencd  with  great  Interest  to  the  able  ad- 
dress by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  compliment  him  on  making  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  speech. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  as  President 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Kosyein  were  confer- 
ring, as  it  has  occurred  to  me  before, 
that  at  no  time  in  history  am  I  aware  of 
an  Instance  when  two  nations  have  so 
great  a  mutuality  of  interest  as  is  the 
case  now  with  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  is  that  mutuality  of  interest?  It 
is  self-preservation.  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear war,  where  would  destruction  be 
wreaked? 

Of  course,  it  might  fall  In  other  places, 
but  in  case  of  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  destruc- 
tion would  fall  primarily  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
the  deployment  of  antiballistic  missiles, 
it  was  testified  that  there  are  in  place 
now,  with  aiming  devices  in  perfected 
readiness,  weapons  trained  upon  the  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
weapons  of  the  United  States  are  placed 
and  trained  eind  aimed  upon  the  indus- 
trial and  population  centers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  silos,  on  submarines,  and  in 
planes,  some  of  which  are  always  in 
flight. 

It  was  testified  that  each  country  had 
the  captu;ity  in  a  quick  exchange.  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  to  kill  an  estimated  120 
million  people  In  each  country  and.  in 
addition,  render  large  portions  of  each 
nation  uninhabitable. 

What  greater  mutuality   of   interest 
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could  any  two  peoples  have  than  to  avoid 
such  a  catastrophe? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  interject  at  this 
point  to  indicate  how  ironic  it  Is  that, 
with  the  awesome  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  accumulated,  we  are 
not  the  most  secure  people  of  the  world, 
but  rather  the  most  Imperiled  people 
of  the  world.  That  is.  the  end  product 
has  been  to  render  us,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  vividly  described,  subject  to  nu- 
clear hammer  blows  which  would  effec- 
tively destroy  both  countries  as  places 
of  consequence  for  generations  to  come, 
and  transfer  the  mainstream  of  civili- 
zation to  countries  on  the  periphery  of 
the  holocaust.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
hardly  ever  emphasized,  so  military- 
minded  have  we  become,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  significant  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
would  appear  that  it  would  be  greatly 
In  the  interest  of  both  countries  not 
only  to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
of  their  leaders — as  now  I  am  pleased  to 
think  has  occurred — and  to  establish 
and  practice  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween themselves,  moreover,  to  promote 
varied  cultural  exchange  and  treaty  and 
economic  relations,  all  of  which  are  ave- 
nues of  friendship,  but  also  to  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  danger  of  armaments  races 
between  smaller  countries  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  world  conflagration  flowing 
from  a  breakout  of  war  such  as  the  trag- 
edy we  have  just  witnessed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

This  leads  me  to  the  conference  now 
underway  In  Geneva,  seeking  a  treaty  on 
the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
As  I  have  understood  the  problem,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  near  agreement  upon  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  for  some  time  now.  One  out- 
standing matter  lacking  agreement  has 
to  do  with  safeguards.  Surely,  we  can 
find  enough  mutual  Interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  find  an  area  of  agreement  on  safe- 
guards. The  greatest  safeguard  is  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
EHsarmament.  I  have  been  invited  to  come 
to  Geneva  and  participate  In  the  confer- 
ences, and  I  believe  I  shall  go  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  will  go. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  can  go,  also,  to  lend 
whatever  encouragement  we  can  to  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty.  It  should  not  be  de- 
layed longer.  If  it  can  be  concluded  on 
terms  upon  which  we  can  rely. 

Let  us  suppose  tiiat  In  the  tragedy  of 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Middle  East, 
those  countries  had  had  an  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons — even  two  or  three.  Can 
the  Senator  doubt  that,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall defeat,  the  temptation  would  have 
been  almost  Irresistible  to  use  the  weap- 
ons, had  Nasser  had  them  In  his  arsenal? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  danger  would  have 
been  extreme. 


Mr.  GORE.  Or  let  us  tiUTi  it  the  other 
way:  that  Israel,  having  gims  trained 
upon  her  from  all  directions,  except  from 
the  sea,  and  her  life  threatened,  the 
temptation  to  have  used  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  been  almost  irresistible,  self- 
preservation  being  the  first  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  But  if  self-preservation  Is 
the  first  law  of  naticms,  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  should  be  the  first  law  of  the 
greatest  of  nations,  whose  peril,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  is  more  imminent  and 
more  threatened  now  than  any  other. 

So  in  considering  the  problem  of  arm- 
ament sales  and  armament  gifts — mili- 
tary aid — It  seems  that  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  keenly  aware 
that  the  armaments  races  between  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Africa,  or  wherever,  indeed  pose 
a  threat  to  the  great  powers  themselves. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  all  likelihood,  if  we  are  ever  inciner- 
ated in  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  thermonu- 
clear war,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will  be 
the  end  product  of  some  peripheral  war, 
some  so-called  brush  fire  war,  which 
rages  out  of  control.  And  if  it  were  to  be 
a  war  fueled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
disbursement  of  American  armaments,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  Frankensteinian  trag- 
edy— a  p>olicy  turned  back  upon  us,  which 
destroys  the  Republic. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
other  coimtries  buy  through  regular 
channels  or  through  Government  chan- 
nels in  addition  to  the  40  countries  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  This  restriction 
applies  only  to  the  donation  by  the 
United  States  of  military  hardware — 
anmiunitlon,  guns,  and  equipment.  Oth- 
er goverrunents  may  buy  from  us.  The 
Senate  did  not  impose  any  restriction 
with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  connection  with  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  will 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, does  the  Senator  have  an  estimate 
as  to  the  total  amount  requested  for  the 
grant  program?  What  was  the  total? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  total  asked  for  this 
year  is  $596  million,  but  that  excludes 
the  military  aid  for  Laos  and  Thailand, 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  very 
substantial. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  total  for  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Thailand  must  be  about  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  total  program  for  those  three  coim- 
tries is  very  large  indeed.  However,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  program,  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  nearly  $600  million 
for  military  aid  to  these  other  40-some 
countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  restriction 
at  all  placed  upon  the  program  by  the 
Government,  through  license  or  other- 
wise, on  the  sale  of  arms  to  coimtries? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  restriction.  There  was,  at  one  time, 
a  law  that  imposed  serious  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  American  armaments 
abroad.  However,  that  restriction  was  30 
years  ago  when  we  thought  that  supply- 


ing arms  to  foreign  governments  might 
embroil  us  In  unwanted  foreign  wars.  Our 
attitude  has  changed  completely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  In  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  he  said  that 
as  late  as  1964  we  still  had  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  affluent  countries  in  Europe. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Later  the  Senator  said 
we  were  still  supplying  some  of  those 
countries  with  arms. 

Are  we  still  providing  military  grants 
to  countries  in  Europe? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  an  amendment 
I  proposed  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the 
law  presently  prohibits  the  further  grant 
of  military  aid  to  self-suflBcient,  affluent 
countries;  these  countries  being  located, 
in  the  main,  in  Western  Europe,  but  in- 
cluding Japan. 

However,  when  the  amendment  was 
passed,  it  did  not  apply  to  commitments 
that  had  already  been  made  but  not  yet 
fulfilled.  These  commitments,  made  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
have  continued  to  be  implemented.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  last  spigots  of 
aid  have  been  finally  turned  off  to  the 
prosperous  countries  of  Western  EXirope. 
I  am  advised  that  some  aid  is  still  being 
extended  but  this  is  only  because  the 
amendment  did  not  relate  to  commit- 
ments that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  compUment  the  Sen- 
ator for  having  given  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  our  military  aid  policy, 
which  appears  to  be  a  policy  to  promote 
arms  sales  throughout  the  world. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  could  have  de- 
veloped Into  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  should  give  us  all  cause  for  pause, 
and  give  the  administration  great  con- 
cern. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  proposal 
of  the  President  to  try  to  limit  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East — which  I  think 
we  all  approve — will  be  successful;  but  I 
believe  that  we  should  take  the  lead,  as 
the  Senator  has  suggested,  by  cutting 
down  on  arms  sales  throughout  the 
world.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  has 
made  a  great  contribution  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  also  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  who  developed  the  theme 
that  led  into  the  entire  problem  of  dis- 
armament. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  It  is  always 
vnth  great  pleasure  and  respect  that  I 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  its  entirety  and  I  shall 
continue  to  listen  until  the  Senator  has 
completed  his  remarks. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CjnjRCH]  on 
the  truly  magnificent  speech  he  is  mak- 
ing. He  has  performed  a  real  public  serv- 
ice. His  remarks  today  are  without  ques- 
tion an  important  contribution  to  world 
peace. 
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I  agree  with  him  that  our  military  as- 
sistance program,  so-called,  more  often 
than  not  operates  against  our  best  na- 
tional long-range  Interests  Furthermore, 
It  serves  to  intensify  tensions  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  rather  than  to  de- 
crease them. 

The  most  recent  obvious  example  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  this  program  was  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  armaments  race  in  that  tension- 
ridden  area.  We  have  seen  the  results. 
Mr.  President,  last  Wednesday  I  noted 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Shakedown  In  Peru." 
which  deplored  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  military  In  Peru  is  spending  $196 
million,  a  $36  million  Increase  over  last 
year.  This  represents  19  percent  of  the 
Peruvian  budget.  The  fact  is  that  Peru's 
security  needs  have  not  changed  in  the 
least  during  the  last  12  months  Even 
more  distressing  Is  the  fact  that  Peru 
has  requested  supersonic  let  aircraft 
from  us.  No  other  Latin  American  air 
force  has  them.  Their  acquisition  by 
Peru  would  In  all  probability  result  ir  our 
being  requested  by  military-  leaders  Ir.  al- 
most every  other  Latin  American  nation 
to  furnish  latest  model  Jet  warplanes  as 
needed  military  aid  to  these  various 
Republics. 

Just  as  the  distinguished  Se;mtor  from 
Idaho  has  pointed  out.  it  ts  high  time 
that  the  philosophy  behind  our  providing 
military  hardware  to  Latin  American 
governments  be  reviewed  and  drastically 
modified.  With  our  neighbors  to  the  .south 
facing  so  many  serious  economic  prob- 
lems and  faced  with  serious  social  Ills, 
it  is  unconscionable  that  we  continue  to 
provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  to 
every  tlnpot  Latin  American  dictator  or 
military  Junta.  This  is  Just  one  example 
of  many  to  point  out  the  efficacy  of  the 
remarks  made  by  our  colleague  this 
morning. 

I  shall  certainly  support  him  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  nations  which  do  not 
at  all  require  it  Including  nations  ruled 
by  fascist  dictators  such  as  Franco  in 
Spain  and  that  tyrant  Duvaller  in  Haiti. 
In  fact,  much  of  this  equipment  is  ear- 
marked not  for  defense  but  for  potential 
aggressive  purposes 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  in  a  speech  earlier  this  month, 
the  recent  and  continuing  events  in  the 
Middle  East  should  have  made  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  nations  the  folly  of  con- 
tinuing the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
and  In  other  areas  of  the  world.  If  the 
world  has  learned  anything  from  this 
recent  tragic  experience,  it  should  be  a 
recognition  of  the  futility,  the  foUy.  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  world  peace 
created  by  the  escalation  of  armaments 
to  tension-filled  areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  foremost  topics  discussed  at 
the  Olasslxjro  meetings  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Chairman  Kosygln 
was  how  to  decrease  the  production  and 
distribution  of  conventional  armaments 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  Is  the  key  to  all  efforts  to 
bring  about  lasting  peace. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussions 
which  took  place  at  Glassboro  between 


the  leaders  of  the  world's  two  greatest 
powers  will  be  a  prelude  to  efforts  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  The  atmo.sphere  in  which 
the  meetings  were  held  and  the  obvious 
eagerness  of  both  leaders  to  begin  to  tr>' 
to  reach  an  understanding  toward  re- 
ducing world  tensions  bode  well  for  man- 
kind. Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Gla.ss- 
boro  will  continue  through  the  perilous 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

The  Arab-Israel  war  carried  the  seeds 
of  a  third  world  war.  A  miscalculation  or 
a  mlsjudgment  by  any  of  the  nations  in- 
volved could  have  thrust  the  world  into 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  It  made  thinking 
men  the  world  over  realize  the  even 
greater  dangers  that  could  have  resulted 
if  the  parties  in  this  conflict  possessed 
nuclear  weapons  and  in  desperation  used 
them. 

It  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  that 
our  President  be  supported  to  the  utmost 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  limiting  not  only  the  spread 
of  conventional  armament.s  but  al.so  the 
.spread  of  nuclear  weapons  The  recent 
war  in  the  Middle  East  has  .shown  the 
world  how  important  it  is  that  a  treaty 
for  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  concluded  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  every  nation  which  could  con- 
ceivably become  a  nuclear  power. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  done  will  de- 
termine whether  future  generations  will 
enjoy  a  peaceful  world  or  will  continue 
to  live  as  we  have  lived  throughout  the 
last  20  years  in  a  grim  period  of  inter- 
national anarchy  marked  by  sporadic 
wars  and  haunted  by  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

May  I  again  congratulate  the  distin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
CHtTRCHl  on  his  efforts  today  to  help  as- 
sure that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children may  live  in  peace  and  security 
with  the  great  productive  power  of  our 
Nation  providing  plowshares  and  food 
for  the  needy  of  the  world  rather  thaii 
war  planes,  tanks,  bombs,  and  guns  for 
those  who  might  conceivably  destroy 
mankind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ver>'  much  for 
his  remarks  I  certainly  appreciate  his 
indicated  offer  of  support  for  the  at- 
tempts which  I  will  make,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  when  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  before  the  Senate,  to  cut  back 
on  this  continuing  arms  giveaway,  be- 
cause for  reasons  the  Senator  himself 
h&s  noted.  It  has  so  often  backfired 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUi  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  an  enlightening 
and  challenging  speech  He  has  presented 
a  forthright  and  reasoned  argument  In 
support  of  a  cessation  of  the  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  I  hope 
that  our  people  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  other  areas  of  the  executive 
branch  will  take  heed. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  his  thesis  that 
the  arms  competition  in  which  the  great 
powers  have  been  engaged  cannot  bring 
peace  through  military  equilibrium  of  a 
sort.  It  can  only  result  in  continued  wars 


and  rumors  of  wars  which  can  engulf 
not  only  little,  would-be  Caesars  but  also 
the  great  powers  themselves. 

It  is  foolhardy  for  the  United  States 
and  Russia  to  continue  playing  with  fire 
by  providing  modem  arms  and  economic 
a.ssistance  to  countries  whose  feeble  re- 
sources should  be  channeled  not  into  the 
pursuit  of  arms  but  rather  to  the  pur- 
suit of  activities  which  will  strengthen 
their  economies  and  raise  the  standards 
of  living  of  their  people. 

It  Is  utter  folly  to  supply  modem  arms 
to  primitive  countries  In  South  America, 
for  example,  whose  meager  budgets  need 
to  be  concentrated  upon  the  provision 
of  better  social  services,  improved  health 
services,  and  better  roads  and  schools  for 
their  imterate.  poverty-stricken,  and 
burgeoning  populations. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  stated,  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  a  policy  of  nonsupply  of  arms 
to  small  and  fledgling  countries  In  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  a  new  look — a  critical  look — at 
our  policy  of  providing  arms  to  countries 
which  use  those  arms  for  purposes  that 
are  foreign  to  our  own  purposes,  inimical 
to  our  own  good  interests,  and  Injurious 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  reevaluate 
and  revise  what  amoimts  +o  a  policy  of 
utter  folly  in  providing  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  use  their  own 
meager  finances  to  buy  military  equip- 
ment, thus  arming  themselves  to  the 
teeth  while  American  farmers  and  tax- 
payers provide  the  feed  and  grain  for 
their  impoverished  people. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  express  that  position 
and  that  we  will  all  continue  to  press 
for  a  reassessment  of  our  military  and 
economic  aid  policy. 

In  so  doing,  we  will  not  only  render  a 
.service  to  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
bears  a  grievously  onerous  burden,  but 
we  will  also  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and. 
In  the  long  run,  the  cause  of  American 
mothers  and  fathers  who  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  giving  their  sons  when  the  ne- 
cessity arises  to  prevent  small  wars  from 
growing  into  great  wars. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  appreciate  his  remarks  im- 
mensely. He  has  not  only  summarized  my 
position  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  but 
he  has  done  so  more  thoroughly  and  ac- 
curately than  I  could  myself  have  done. 

It  has  been  my  general  Impression 
that  our  routine  mihtary  aid  program 
served  up  on  a  global  platter,  has  been 
more  the  product  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's urging  than  of  the  Pentagon's 
advocacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  my  speech 
today  to  be  interpreted  as  an  assault 
upon  American  military  thinking.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  most  military  men 
have  very  Uttle  confidence  In  foreign 
armies.  They  place  their  confidence  in 
American  strength — and  properly  so. 
This  is  chiefly  an  Indictment  of  a  foreign 
policy,  administered  by  the  Department 
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of  state,  that  has  placed  such  reliance 
upon  the  massive  distribution  of  arms  to 
so  many  foreign  coimtries. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  the  Chamber  for  the  en- 
tire speech  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
but  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  read  It. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  having  made  an  excellent  speech, 
the  main  thrust  of  which  I  found  my- 
self in  agreement.  The  speech  of  the 
Senator  helps  me  to  confirm  my  position 
in  the  past — which  I  shall  carry  on  In 
the  future — In  voting  against  military 
assistance  programs  where  the  people  In 
those  areas  are  fighting  with  primitive 
weapons,  whether  they  be  bows,  arrows, 
and  spears,  or  perhaps  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  There  is  no  reason  to 
make  them  more  sophisticated. 

The  research  that  has  gone  into  the 
speech  and  the  cogency  of  the  argiunents 
presented  are  obvious.  I  hope  that 
the  speech  will  be  read  by  our 
administration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
June  25,  19€7,  entitled  "A  Dove  Versus  a 
Dog  Catcher,"  which  I  thought  to  be  both 
accurate  and  perceptive,  and  which  I 
hope  bodes  well  for  the  Senator's  future 
in  the  coming  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Dove  Versus  a  Dogcatcher 
(By  William  Barry  Furlong) 

KoosKiA,  Idaho. — "I  want  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  some  things  cloee  to  Kooskla." 
said  Senator  Prank  Church.  He  was  standing 
near  the  lunch  counter  of  the  Selway  Cafe, 
talking  to  40  citizens  of  this  logging  com- 
munliy  (population:  801) .  Behind  him,  a  fan 
beat  the  air;  the  temperature  was  In  the 
eighties.  Church  was  tleless  and  coatless. 

For  18  minutes,  he  spoke  earnestly  of 
things  close  to  Kooskla — the  fish  hatchery 
that  he  had  arranged  to  be  built  with  Fed- 
eral funds  ("I  can  honestly  say  I  don't  think 
I  could  have  done  this  In  my  first  year  In  the 
Senate"),  his  sponsorship  of  a  water -devel- 
opment bill  for  southern  Idaho  ("We  can 
double  the  future  of  Idaho"),  his  petition 
against  proposed  Federal  firearms  legislation 
("We've  got  30.000  signatures  on  It  already"). 

But  only  twice,  and  then  In  passing  quips, 
did  he  mention  the  thing  that  weis  closest  to 
the  mind  of  Kooskla — and  Kamiah  and 
Ketchum  and.  Indeed,  all  of  Idaho:  the  peti- 
tion to  recall  him  as  United  States  Senator. 

Never  has  a  Senator  been  recalled  by  the 
people  of  his  state.  The  Institution  of  recall 
exists  In  only  13  states  (New  York  1b  not 
among  them),  and  Indeed  might  prove  un- 
constitutional If  applied  to  a  Federal  official. 

The  petition  against  Church  offers  two 
specific  reasons  why  he  should  be  recalled : 
(1)  because  he  has  "consistently  opposed 
military  measures  which  would  help  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  save  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  dying  In  Vietnam  each 
week  the  war  continues."  and  (2)  because 
"at  a  time  when  Americans  are  being  killed 
la  Vietnam  by  Russian  bullets  fired  from 
Russian  guns.  Senator  Church,  contrary  to 
the  beat  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho, 
has  supported  the  Soviet  consular  treaty. 
thereby  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Soviet 


Union."  It  was  presented  by  a  citizen  of 
Idaho,  Gene  M.  Mlleck  of  St.  Maries,  but  It 
was  printed  in  California.  The  chief  adviser 
for  the  recall  movement,  Ronald  Rankin,  was 
once  a  leader  of  the  right-wing  political 
movement  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ties In  California  before  moving  to  Idaho  two 
years  ago.  To  some  people,  therefore,  the 
recall  movement  in  Idaho  appears  to  be  the 
opening  gun  in  a  far  more  widespread  cam- 
paign by  right-wing  extremists. 

Twenty-three  Democratic  Senators — In- 
cluding Church — will  be  up  for  reelection 
next  year,  and  about  a  third  of  them — in- 
cluding such  men  as  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  Gaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of 
Arkansas — are  In  varying  degrees  of  trouble 
with  their  voters  primarily  because  of  their 
"dovelsbness."  The  recall  movement,  says 
Senator  Church,  "might  prove  to  be  Intimi- 
dating to  other  members  of  Congress." 

In  recent  years,  Idaho  has  been  moving  to 
the  right.  Church  (who  was  first  elected  In 
1956  by  a  margin  of  43,000  votes  and  re- 
elected In  1962  by  a  margin  of  25,000  votes) 
Is  the  only  remaining  Democrat  to  hold 
statewide  office — and  the  rest  of  the  public 
officials  are  not  only  Republicans  but,  by  and 
large,  conservative  Republicans. 

When  Mlleck  first  approached  Rankin  with 
the  recall  proposal  this  spring,  Rankin's  Ini- 
tial reaction  was  negative.  But  then  he  began 
thinking :  "Even  If  you  defeat  Church  in  the 
election  coming  up  next  year,  he's  still  in 
Congress  for  the  next  year  and  a  half."  Noth- 
ing could  upset  an  ultra-right-winger  more. 

Church  not  only  has  a  generally  liberal 
voting  record  (for  foreign  aid,  the  atomic 
test  ban  treaty  and  aid  to  higher  education, 
etc.;  against  the  poll  tax  and  filibusters, 
etc.).  He  Is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  And,  most  of  all,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
men In  the  Senate  against  the  United  States' 
Increasing  Involvement  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. He  sees  that  war  primarily  as  an  In- 
ternal rebellion.  He  acknowledges  that  Com- 
munism grafts  itself  onto  nationalistic 
movements  whenever  possible,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  must  carry  out 
the  pledges  it  has  made  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam — but  when  It  comes  to 
escalation,  be  Is  a  dove. 

The  mechanics  of  a  recall  In  Idaho  Is 
simple.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  the 
last  gubernatorial  election — 26,638  signa- 
tures— are  necessary  for  a  successful  petition 
(most  states  that  provide  for  recalls  require 
20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent).  Once  the  signa- 
tures have  been  filed  and  certified,  the  per- 
son subject  to  recall  has  five  days  In  which 
to  resign;  If  he  does  not,  an  election  must 
be  held  within  30  days.  There  is  simply  a 
yes  or  no  vote  on  the  ballot.  This  Is  ideal 
for  those  extremists  whose  basic  drive  is  neg- 
ative: they  can  be  Inspired  to  campaign  ag- 
gressively against  an  incumbent  without  be- 
ing confused  or  frustrated  by  having  to  sup- 
port someone  else. 

Oene  Mlleck  is  a  muscular,  compact  man 
(6  feet  6  inches,  185  potmds)  of  42  who  says: 
"I  sat  around  a  long  time,  listening  to  the 
propaganda  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
those  deals  put  out.  But  then  I  got  sick  and 
tired  of  waiting  for  them  to  do  something- 
other  than  write  letters.  So  I  decided  to  do 
something,  and  If  you're  going  to  do  some- 
thing, you've  got  to  do  It  yourself." 

Mlleck  Is  very  much  the  loner  pitted 
against  a  hostile  world.  In  a  12-hour  con- 
versation recently  he  recounted  a  life  of  strife 
and  struggle  with  everybody  from  his  em- 
ployers to  the  telephone  company  to  his 
father-in-law  (he  says  he  once  started  an 
allenatlon-of-affectlon  suit  against  his 
father-in-law,  then  remarried  the  girl  who 
was  at  the  center  of  It).  He  devotes  a  good 
deal  of  energy  to  legal  struggles  and  usually 
be  acts  as  his  own  counsel.  "I'm  no  lawyer," 


he  says,  indicating  his  law  books,  "but  I'm 
no  damn  fool  either." 

He  has  been  described  as  a  dogcatcher  in 
St.  Maries,  but  actually  he  has  been,  over 
the  years,  everything  from  embalmer  to  sea- 
man, from  logger  to  house  painter.  He  says 
he  became  a  dogcatcher  a  few  months  ago 
because  the  people  of  St.  Maries  were  not 
keeping  their  dogs  leashed  and  one  of  those 
free-roaming  dogs  had  left  droppings  which 
Infected  one  of  his  three  toy  poodles.  "They 
said  the  Job  couldn't  be  done,"  he  says,  "so  I 
took  it"  at  $3  for  each  dog  caught.  ("He's  a 
bounty  hunter,"  says  a  Church  supporter  in 
Kooskla,  "and  If  there's  anything  I  hate  it's 
a  boiuity  hunter.")  Mlleck  carried  out  the 
Job  with  gusto,  picking  up  more  than  100 
dogs  in  two  months  or  so. 

Mlleck  is  hardly  the  ideal  of  the  organiza- 
tion man,  and  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
when  it  comes  to  his  Victory  In  Vietnam 
Committee — which  Is  nominally  behind  the 
recall  petition — he  ts  the  committee.  He  will 
not  say  how  many  members  there  are. 

He  Insists  that  he  Is  not  the  tool  of  Ron 
Rankin  In  setting  up  the  recall  movement 
and  that.  In  fact,  he  once  considered  Rankin 
suspect.  "To  tell  you  the  truth  about  It," 
says  Melick,  "I  thought  he  was  trying  to 
usurp  me."  He  accepted  the  advice  which 
Rankin  offered.  "But  I  didn't  want  him  to 
be  getting  any  ideais  about  'partnership.'  If 
I  run  something,"  he  says,  "I  run  it — other- 
wise I'm  out." 

It  Is  clear  that  Rankin  has  been  more  than 
slightly  influential  In  guiding  the  recall 
movement — that,  for  example,  he  arranged 
to  have  the  petition  printed,  apparently  at 
the  expense  of  William  Perm  Patrick,  a  south- 
ern California  ultra.  But  though  Rankin 
concedes  that  he  Is  support-ed  by  elements 
outside  the  state,  he  Insists  that  he  Is  not 
controlled  by  them  "I  am  a  free  agent  to  go 
and  do  what  and  where  I  choose,"  he  told  me. 
"I  answer  to  no  one  except  my  wife,  my 
church" — he  Is  a  Mormon — "and  my  con- 
science." 

So  far,  the  Melick  committee  has  sent  out 
5,500  petitions  and  some  40.000  to  50.000  cop- 
ies of  a  newsprint  brochure  detailing  the 
"sins"  of  Prank  Church.  (Each  packet  costs 
at  least  16  cents  In  postage,  which  means  a 
total  of  $630  for  this  mailing  alone.  "I  send 
some  of  them  back  to  myself,"  says  Melick, 
holding  up  a  packet.  "I  don't  trust  the  post 
office.")  Melick  still  has  some  2.000  or  2,500 
petitions  that  might  be  sent  out.  The  com- 
mittee could  thus  accumulate — -at  the  maxi- 
mum— some  160,000  signatures.  It  hopes  to 
gather  35,000,  roughly  10,000  more  than  the 
minlmtun  needed.  It  will  not  say  how  suc- 
cessful it  has  been;  in  fact,  it  Instructs  Its 
workers  not  to  file  the  petitions  with  county 
clerks'  offices,  where  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign might  be  checked.  Instead,  It  Intends 
to  file  all  Its  signatures  at  one  time.  When 
that  will  be  no  one  knows. 

For  Senator  Church,  the  danger  Is  really 
not  so  much  the  recall  petition  as  the  possi- 
bility that  insinuations  and  charges  answered 
now  many  return  to  haunt  him  in  the  future, 
that  Idahoans  may  feel:  "I'll  be  fair-minded 
and  go  along  with  him  to  beat  the  recall  this 
year.  Then  next  year  I'll  vote  against  him  In 
the  election." 

So  the  Senator  returned  to  his  state  In  late 
spring  to  mend  some  fences  and  to  resume 
what  he  calls  his  "courthouse  campaign." 
Since  his  first  election.  Church  has  made  a 
point  of  visiting  In  turn  the  courthouse  In 
each  of  Idsiho's  44  coimties  to  talk  with  any- 
body who  wants  to  talk  with  him.  No  ap- 
pointments axe  necessary;  the  visitors  are  re- 
ceived on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  It 
takes  him  a  total  of  three  months  to  make 
the  entire  swing  and  he  has  to  take  advantage 
of  lulls  In  Senate  action — usually  over  holi- 
days— to  achieve  It.  "It's  the  best  way  I  know 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  grass-roots  voter 
In  Idaho,"  he  says. 

He  has  a  lot  going  for  him.  Idaho  is  tradl- 
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tlonaUy  a  state  of  croeaover  voUng.  "If  tiie 
people  here  trust  you.  tbeyU  vote  for  you. 
even  U  they  dont  agree  with  you  down  the 
line,"  taye  Mra.  Church.  ••This  la  the  essen- 
tial thing  about  Idaho  polltlca."  And  Church 
has  a  flnn  hold  on  the  personal  regard  of  the 
people  ot  bla  state.  In  high  school  some  25 
years  ago,  he  won  a  national  oratory  contest 
sponaored  by  the  American  Legion.  He  used 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  college  education 
and  he  used  the  opportunity  to  start  touring 
the  state,  as  an  oratorical  showpiece.  He  is 
•till  remembered  as  the  "boy  orator  of 
Idaho" — though  he  now  has  a  son  in  college 
(a  son  who  startled  his  father's  Boise  ornce 
staff  by  walking  Ln  with  a  goatee  one  day 
recently). 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  newcomers  who 
do  not  remember  him  or  the  traditions  of 
Idaho — "a  lot  of  Callfornlana  are  coming  in 
here  and  buying  land  and  giving  us  trouble." 
says  one  woman  who  moved  to  Idaho  from 
Mlaaourl  some  years  ago.  Church  knows  how 
to  esplolt  this  unrest  over  the  newcomers, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  recall  peti- 
tion. "I  think  that  the  p)eople  of  Idaho  have 
too  much  aenae  to  allow  this  state  to  be  taken 
over  politically  und  economically  by  carpet- 
baggers from  California."  he  says. 

He  augnients  this  stand  with  a  nvimber  of 
poeltlona  that  are  irievltablv  attractive  to  the 
{>eople  of  Idaho.  He  has  offered  amendments 
to  the  beef-Import  law  which  will,  he  h<jpe8. 
satisfy  the  cattlemen  in  hla  state  He  has 
Introduced  a  bill  to  preserve  the  wild  rivers 
In  the  nation,  including  three  segments  in 
Idaho,  not  so  much  from  use  bv  the  people 
of  the  states  as  from  development  by  dam- 
builders.  He  has  even  dipped  Into  the  con- 
servative grab  bag  for  an  occasional  Issue 
that  would  please  the  people  of  his  state 
Thus  his  Qght.  for  instance,  against  Federal 
control  of  firearms 

Church  began  his  latest  round  of  stumplni? 
In  Boise.  One  morning  he  stopped  otT  for  a 
coffee-break  speech  at  the  Link  Business 
School.  "Do  you  think  we".l  stay  on  In  Viet- 
nam though  we  say  we  don't  want  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  base  there?  "  asked  a  young 
man  down  front. 

"This  U  what  H  J  Chi  Mlnh  believes  "  said 
Church.  "He  looks  at  Korea  and  apparently 
concludes  that,  when  we  say  we  will  move 
out,  we  don't  mean  it." 

The  young  man  followed  up  with  "Has 
there  ever  been  an  installation  that  has  been 
abandoned  by  occupying  forces'*  "  Church 
talked  about  Austria  and  the  successful 
treaty  negotiated  there.  "I  hope  we  could 
manage  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Southeast 
Asia."  he  said.  "I  believe  that  permanent 
American  enclaves  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
would   only  exacerb.ite   the   problem" 

Thereupon  an  earnest,  husky,  tanned 
young  man  with  curly  hair  and  pleasant 
mien  spoke  up:  "Is  there  any  departnaent  uf 
the  United  States  Government  that  studies 
the  Bible?"  Church  reeled  only  slightly.  "No. 
not  that  I  know  of."  he  said  Then  he  fell 
back  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state 

A  few  hours  later  Church  visited  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wednesday  Club,  a  group  of 
Boise  Democrats  The  questions  were  focused 
primarily  on  loca;  is-iues  Only  once  did  a 
question  come  up  abou*  t.he  war  In  Viet- 
nam— and  none  at  all  about  the  recall  move- 
ment. But  Senatur  Church  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  both  issues  "Any- 
body." he  said  in  part  "who  p'.ays  upon  the 
war  to  catch  votes,  or  waves  a  flag  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  good  hard  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion— these  are  the  people  I  loathe  most  " 
He  offered  his  own  solution  "I  would  say 
we  should  concentrate  on  South  Vietnam. 
where  our  pledges  and  our  promises  have  to 
be  carried  out.  There  has  never  been  a  war 
won  by  bombing  alone.  That's  why  It's  wrong 
to  say  If  we  drop  a  bigger  bomb  we  could 
win  the  war  easily  " 

The  town  that  Church  was  to  speak  In 
that  noon — and  then  to  hold  a  courthouse 


session  In — wais  Council  (population:  827). 
As  he  neared  the  town,  he  began  reviewing 
the  matters,  ae  niiKh;  discuss  at  the  luncheon 
at  the  Chamber  ot  Commerct-  He  was  asked 
how  he  would  end  the  "^ar  in  Vietnam  "As 
a  man  who  was  against  us  getting  involved 
In  the  first  place,  and  getting  more  deeply 
Involved  sm -e  then.  I'm  not  the  best  «uy  in 
the  world  to  ask.  "How  do  we  get  out'"  "  he 
said.  But  he  had  to  have  an  answer — for 
Course. .  and  Orange;  llle  and  Kooskla  and 
Nezperce  and  every  uther  town  along  the 
route. 

He  was  not  mlUtantly  against  the  present 
policy  in  Vietnam  I  believe  the  choice  of 
President  Johnson  to  keep  the  war  within 
manageable  limits  Is  a  wise  one."  This  was 
not  the  most  dovelsh  of  positions.  His  own 
solution  was,  by  and  large,  to  "'seal  otf  the 
war  at  the  17th  Parallel"— even  extending 
the  seal  through  Laos  If  needed — "and  con- 
centrate our  Are  power  on  the  Infiltration 
routes."  He  would  oppose  an  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam,  or  minlag  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong.  On  tlie  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  he  feels  Suspension  of 
the  bombing  might  be  conducive  to  reaching 
a  negotiated   settlement." 

In  the  dmlng  roum  of  Betty's  Cafe  In 
Council.  Church  outlined  hla  pusiuun.  De- 
spite his  opposition  to  our  Increasing  In- 
volvement In  the  war.  he  emphasized:  "I 
naturally  supported  every  appropriation  to 
give  American  boys  fighting  this  war  every 
protection  that  they  could  have."  Thl.s  was 
his  answer  to  one  of  the  charges  of  the  recall 
petition,  though  he  made  the  point  without 
mentioning  the  recall  i  "I  Just  don't  talk 
much  about  lt">  He  did  not  have  to  volun- 
teer his  position  on  the  other  accusation  In 
the  petition.  "  Tell  us  about  this  consular 
treaty,"  said  one  man. 

Church  girded  himself  "This  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  th.it  plays  on  people"s  fe.irs."'  he 
began.  Quickly  he  outlined  the  significance 
of  the  treaty — how  it  would  mean  the  open- 
ing of  an  .^merlcan  consulate  in  Leningrad 
in  return  for  the  opening  of  another  .'soviet 
consulate  In  the  United  States,  "probably 
In  Chicago." 

He  deplored  the  though:  that  the  United 
States  would  be  completely  undermined  by 
the  addition  of  another  Soviet  consulate  in 
this  country  "I  can't  understand  people  who 
are  so  frantic  about  this  country,  so  lacking 
:n  confidence  In  Its  great  strength,  so  full 
of  fear  that  It  Is  about  to  fall  "" 

Question  I  was  wondering  why  the  Rus- 
sians promoted  this  thing  " 

Answer.  "They  didn't  We  approached 
them      .  ." 

Question    "But   they  egged  us  on  " 

Church  responded  by  pointing  out  that 
treaties  are  agreed  to  bv  both  sides  In  the 
idea   that  the  8elf-lntcre«t   of  both   l.t  served. 

Question  Bui  aren't  we  almost  com- 
mitted to  stamping  out  a  snake  where  we 
find  it^  " 

This  was  a  question  that  reflected  concern 
over  the  liideclslveness  of  the  Vietnam  war 
as  well  as  over  the  consular  treaty  It  was  in 
response  to  Church's  feeling  that  we  should 
try  to  confine  this  war  In  Asia  to  where  we 
made  our  commitments." 

As  far  as  osc-u-lation  Is  concerned."  con- 
tinued the  questioner,  "can  we  control  them'' 
Believe  me  the  Russians  are  going  to  want 
to  extend  ihelr  borders  " 

Church    expl  lined    that,    although    Russia 

apd    Red    China    are   now    helping    Vietnam, 

nowhere    Is    this    aid    as    large    as    thnt— In 

soldiers    and    supplles^we're    extending    to 

South  V'lenam   " 

Now  another  man  Interjected  his  thought.s 
"The  g:st  of  my  cfuestlon-  If  It  Is  a  question, 
maybe  Just  general  conversation  -was  Russia 
Isn't  going  to  let  us  rest  The  Mideast  and 
India-  they're  gonna  elbow  us  In  the  eye 
every  chance  they  get  " 

•Well  "  <<3ld  Senator  Churcl..  "I  wouldn't 
react  to  every  bombastic  statement  they 
make  " 


Eventually,  he  went  on  to  make  some  oth- 
er points:  The  thing  to  remembe-  about 
the  United  Nations  Is  that  It  Is  Just  a  tabby 
cat  In  a  world  of  lions.  And  we  told  that 
tabby  cat  to  prevent  the  lions  from  fighting. 
I  don't  think  we  should  blame  It  when  it 
can't  do  that  because  we  didn't  give  It  any 
power  And  If  you  think  we  want  to  give 
It  power,  think  of  the  fight  you'd  have  with 
the  American  ;ieople  If  you  tried  It.  So  don't 
bliune  the  United  Nations  for  Its  failures. 
Rather,  consider  that  It  Is  remarkable  for 
what  It  has  accomplished." 

He  cited  the  rising  pressures  from  "blg- 
clty"  states  to  get  gun-control  legislation 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Senate,  "with  Its 
equal  representation  for  all  states,  large  or 
small.  Is  the  last  bulwark  for  blocking  this 
legislation.  "I  would  prefer  that  the  various 
.states  enact  It  Into  law.  not  the  Federal 
Oovcrnment."  Immediately  one  of  the  men 
nicst  upset  by  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
consular  treaty  remarked: 

"Thai's  my  big  fight — states'  rights.  There 
are  probably  25  proposals  that  I  think  should 
be  handled  by  the  states,  not  the  Federal 
Government  " 

"And  I  would  probably  agree  with  you  on 
mos'  of  them,"  said  Church.  "I  think  we 
should  examine  each  Issue  on  Its  merits  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  meeting  tnded,  without  rancor 
and  with  a  senjie  of  self-expression  that  did 
d.miage  to  no  one  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
everyone  GradUiUly  Frank  Church  made  hla 
way  from  the  cafe  to  the  old  red-brick  court- 
house atop  the  highest  hill  In  town.  His  peti- 
tion against  flre-vrms  legislation  was  already 
circulating  in  the  towns  poolrcx:)m.  "It'll  be 
filled  before  nightfall."  said  one  townsman 
I  he  couldn't  think  of  anybody  In  town  who 
was  circulating  the  anti-Church  recall  peti- 
tion 1 . 

Ten  or  15  people  were  waiting  on  the  hard 
varnl.shed  benches  of  fne  ct>urtrix)m  to  t.illc 
to  Senator  Church  Among  them  were  some 
men  from  the  Cattlemen's  Association  who 
wanted  to  discuss  beef  prices;  a  small  Uigger 
in  competition  with  blg-tlme  companies  who 
wanted  to  restore  the  practice  of  sealed  bids 
for  rights  on  forest  land  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  man  from  the  Wool  Growers 
.^ssm-latlon  who  was  worried  about  the  way 
cfivote.s  were  preying  upon  .sheep  and  who 
w.inied  Fetleral  help  on  "'predator  control" 

The  sun  imt  still  high  and  hot  when, 
shoTtIv  before  8  P  M  .  Church  entered  the 
.Scout  Hall  In  New  Meadows — some  18  miles 
up  the  Ti-Ki/d — to  carry  on  another  dialogue. 
There  were  25  or  30  i)eople  gathered  In  a 
circle  about  his  chair  and  another  15  or  so 
came  In  during  the  discussion.  Among  them 
were  three  or  four  of  the  top  Republicans  In 
the  county  The  session  opened  easily 
enough'  "Prank  what  about  this  gun-con- 
trol law?" 

■  Well,  frankly.  I'm  worried  .  .  ." 

The  discussion  shifted  to  Vietnam  and 
Church  cited  the  statement  that  he  and  15 
other  Senators — all  described  generally  aa 
doves  h.id  made  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  several 
weeks  before.  It  warned  Ho  that  dissent  In 
the  United  States  did  not  forecast  defeat  of 
the  United  tsates.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  requested,  a  year  earlier,  by  the 
then-Under  Secretary  of  Suite.  George  Ball, 
to  is.sue  a  statement  to  Ho  wamtng  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  placing  captured  US. 
filers  on  trial  by  way  of  making  a  public 
forum  of  their  execution  "They  heard  us 
then."  he  said  (the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
never  U»k  place),  "and  I  hope  they'll  hear 
us  now" 

Through  all  the  dlscu.-wlon  ran  a  strain  of 
antl-Pederallsm.  One  man  complained  about 
the  Government's  spending  $9,000  a  year  on 
Individuals  In  the  Job  Corps  camp  In  Idaho. 
"I  raised  three  kids  and  If  I  ever  made  J9,000 
a  year  In  my  life  they'd  go  to  the  best  col- 
lege there  ever  was."  he  said  Senator  Church 
expressed  sympathy  with  him  but  pointed 
out    the    dlfUcultles    that    many    youngster! 
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have   In   growing   up   In   a   highly   complex 
urban  society. 

"Don't  forget."  said  Church,  "that  your 
three  kids  grew  up  with  their  father." 

"Don't  hold  that  against  him,"  said  an- 
other voice — and  laughter  eased  the  tension. 

All  through  the  meeting  a  cattleman  was 
worrying  at  the  canker  of  falling  beef  prices. 
"Seems  like  the  Government  Is  working 
against  me,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  price  of  beef  to  come  up 
on  food." 

He  kept  referring  to  the  people  In  'Wash- 
ington as  "you,"  and  Church  kept  InsUtlng 
that  there  was  a  difference — "By  'you,'  you 
don't  mean  me."  The  cattleman  agreed  that 
he  didn't  mean  Church — but  he  did  mean 
what  he  said.  "With  all  that  messln'  around 
down  there,  I  don't  know  If  It's  worth  while 
stayln'  In  business,"  he  said.  "The  way  I 
look  at  It,  as  long  as  Johnson  Is  in  there, 
there's  no  hope." 

Senator  Church  replied  calmly:  "I've  been 
there  almost  11  years  now  and  I  know  the 
problems  didn't  start  with  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  they  won't  end  when  the 
Johnson  Administration  leaves." 

(After  the  meeting,  the  cattleman  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Church.  "You  needn't  worry, 
ma'am."  he  said.  "I'll  be  for  your  man — 
but  I'll  be  damned  If  I'll  be  for  L.B.J."  Mrs. 
Church  smiled  sweetly.  "I've  only  got  one 
man."  she  said  pointedly.) 

Nobody  In  New  Meadows  brought  up  the 
recall  petition.  "Nobody  In  the  state  of  Idaho 
Is  working  for  It,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  said 
one  man.  Another  said:  "I'll  tell  you  what 
he  should  do.  He  should  go  up  there  [to 
St.  Maries)  and  give  him  (Gene  MUeck] 
$500  to  keep  It  up." 

Throughout  his  swing.  Church  was  deal- 
ing with  Individuals  even  more  than  with 
issues.  In  one  town  he  saw  27  people  In  one 
afternoon — Insurance  men  who  resented  the 
competition  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
Insuring  crops,  a  man  who  wanted  to  funnel 
more  money  for  the  school  district  out  of 
timber  fees  collected  by  the  Government,  a 
woman  who  was  upset  because  her  son  was 
not  allowed  to  go  Into  Special  Services  when 
he  enlisted. 

There  was  a  private  pleasure  In  meeting 
some  of  the  Individuals.  Church  took  time 
out  to  visit  one  old  friend  who  had  recovered 
from  an  Illness  and  now — as  the  man  ap- 
proached 80 — was  back  to  canning  his  own 
pickles  ("D.DD..  for  Dad's  Dago  Dills,"  he 
said)  and  making  his  own  soap  ("Smell  that. 
It's  a  new  recipe.  Got  a  little  cltronella  in 
It"). 

Some  of  the  Individuals  afforded  the  Sen- 
ator public  pleasure.  Fred  Boynton.  a  78-year- 
old  Republican  In  blue  Jeans,  came  Into  the 
courthouse  In  Grangevllle  to  say,  "I  don't 
like  the  way  they're  doln'  this  thing  up 
north" — :"  e  ,  the  recall.  "TTie  people  of  Idaho 
voted  him  Into  office  and  the  people  of  Idaho 
win  vote  him  out  of  office  when  they  damned 
Well  please." 

There  was  a  comment  made  by  Mrs  Louisa 
Williams  at  a  breakfast  mertlng  In  Rlgglns: 
"How  .^afe  are  we  In  the  sanctity  of  our 
vote?"  She  saw  the  recall  motion  as  violating 
the  .'^anctlty  of  her  vote  because  It  was  In- 
spired by  Callfornlans — "this  outside  power, 
these  insidious  people" — who  wanted  to 
nullify  the  vote  cast  by  Idahoans.  "I'm  con- 
cerned about  how  we  can  vote  a  man  Into 
oBBce  and  then  sit  back  and  let  something 
like  this  happen."  Her  concern  was  more  sig- 
nificant because  she  was  a  Republican  leader 
In  the  neighborhood. 

"If  any  Idaho  people  sign  these  things" — 
the  recall  petitions — "and  are  being  paid  to 
distribute  them,  then  they  are  traitors,"  she 
went  on.  Her  husband,  Howard,  nodded  and 
said.  "We've  got  to  stop  this  thing  at  the 
source"  Jim  Qulnlan.  a  card-carrying  Demo- 
crat sitting  at  the  same  table,  asked  with  an 
air  of  bemusement.  "You  mean  we  should 
go  down  and  shoot  'em  in  California?"  "No," 


said  Williams,  "but  there's  got  to  be  some 
way  of  stopping  'em  from  buying  so  much 
property  in  the  state." 

In  one  town,  a  retired  Marine  master 
sergeant  was  drawing  up  a  petition  to  back 
Church's  position  on  water-resources  devel- 
opment. It  did  not  bother  the  ex-marlne  that 
he  disagreed  with  Church  on  "Vietnam  or 
that  he  disagreed  with  Church's  enemies  on 
the  recall  petition. 

"This  recall  1b  a  smokescreen  for  some- 
thing else,"  he  said.  What?  "Water!  Senator 
Church  Is  the  only  champion  of  water  re- 
sources for  Idaho!"  He  saw  a  plot  by  water- 
hungry  southern  California  to  send  agents 
to  Idaho  to  eliminate  the  Senator,  who  was 
against  diverting  so  much  of  Idaho's  water 
to  other  states  (though  the  principal  diver- 
sion is  to  Washington  and  Oregon). 

It  had  come  full  circle:  the  ultras  who 
suspected  dark  plots  In  the  likes  of  Frank 
Church  as  an  enemy  of  the  state — so  to 
speak — were  themselves  suspected  of  being 
dark  plotters,  even  of  being  enemies  of  the 
state.  "Idaho  water  for  Idahoans!"  said  the 
ex-marine. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  detained  at  a  committee 
meeting  this  morning  and  could  not  be 
present  when  Senator  Church  delivered 
his  speech  on  "Arsenal  Diplomacy." 
However,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
his  remarks  and  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  speaking  out  on  this  critically 
important  topic. 

Especially  do  I  concur  in  his  comment 
about  the  lack  of  involvement  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  munitions  disposal  pro- 
gram of  the  armed  services.  I  agree  fully 
that  the  Agency  authorized  by  Congress 
to  deal  with  control  of  armaments  should 
participate  in  the  decisions  that  are 
made  by  this  Government  to  sell  or  do- 
nate arms. 

■We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  bringing  this  situation  into 
public  focus. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Church's  address.  It  was  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent. ) 


enrolled  bill  (S.  66)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
order  of  Friday  last,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  transact  routine  morning  busi- 
ness under  the  3 -minute  limitation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  763.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17,  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer;  and 

S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain 
provisions  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repeal  op  Certain  Acts  Relating  to  Con- 
tainers roR  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  exportation  of  to- 
bacco plants  and  seed,  naval  stores,  and  wool, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctil- 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Final  Settlement  or  CukiM  of 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  claim  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  In- 
dians ex  Tel.,  Julius  Danforth,  Oscar  Archi- 
quette.  Sherman  Skenandore,  Mamie  Smith 
and  Arvid  E.  Miller,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  docket  No.  75  (with  an  accompany- 
ing p.iper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

National  F^lood  Insurance  Act  op  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national  program 
of  fiood  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on   Relative   Cost  of   SHiPBun.DiNO 

IN  THE  Various  Coastal  Districtts  of  the 

United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
various  coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
dated  May  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Pees  for  Services  Performed  on  Certain 
Aircraft  or  Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee  for  serv- 
ices performed  in  connection  with  the  arrival 
in.  or  departure  from,  the  United  States  of 
a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Developing 
Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Private  Resources,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
private  enterprise  In  developing  countries 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Progress  Report  op  Select  Commission  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Immigra^hon 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  progress  report  of  that  Com- 
mission (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  ai&xed  his  signature  to  the 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


17320 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas,   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

••HOUSB    CONCURRrST    Resolition     146 

"Whereas,  The  high  standard  of  American 
living  has  been  estatiUshed  in  large  part 
through  mass  production  and  assembly-line 
techniques  In  agriculture  as  well  as  Industry; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  has  become  virtually  an  eco- 
nomic Impoaslbllity  for  small  farms  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  large  and  mechanized 
competitors:  and 

"Whereas,  Labor  shortages  and  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  require  the  utilization  of  expen- 
sive machinery  which  Is  only  economical  and 
pracUcal  when  capital  costs  can  be  spread 
over  larger  acreages:  and 

"Whereas.  The  160-acre  limitation  In  the 
federal  reclamation  laws  Is  outmoded  and 
Impractical  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  farm 
operation  which  modern  economy  now  re- 
quires;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  concurring, 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
from  the  federal  reclamation  laws  the  160- 
acre  limitation  or  to  provide  for  the  rea.son- 
able  adjustment  of  the  exlstlni;  acre  limita- 
tion commensurate  with  modem  agricultural 
pursuits:  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  House  Is 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Texas  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

"Preston  SMrrn, 

"Lieutenant  Govemor. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ben  Barnes, 

-Speaker  of  the  House. 

i  "DOBOTHY    HALLMAN. 

1  "Chief  Clerk  Of  the  House. 

•  "Charles  Schnabel. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved:  June  18.  1967. 

"JOHl*  Connallt. 

•■Governor." 

A  memortal  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

"Senate  Memorul   1257 

"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  distribution  of  federal 
highway  funds  on  the  basis  of  annual 
population  estimates  rather  than  on  the 
basts  of  the  decennial  census  figures;  re- 
questing responses  from  Florida's  con- 
gressional delegation 

"Whereas,  existing  law  specifies  that  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  the  federal  high- 
way program  shall  be  partly  on  the  basis 
of  population  according  to  the  'latest  avail- 
able federal  census.'  and 

"Whereas,  present  distribution  of  such 
fixnds  la  actually  made  on  the  basis  of  1960 
population  figures  which  Is  unfair  to  a  fast 
growing  state  like  Florida  whose  population 
has  Increased  an  estimated  19  09  per  cent 
since  IBflO  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
7.68  per  cent  increase  for  the  nation  as  a 
Whole  and  whose  population  growth  is  pro- 
jected to  make  Florida  the  eighth  largest 
state  In  1070,  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  use  of  the  1960 
census  Florida  has  already  lost  (4.905.778  00 
(roughly  estimated  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  annual  federal  census)  In  the  first 
five  year*  of  the  decade  and  Is  expected  to 
lose  over  $6,000,000  00  In  the  last  five  years, 
so  that  the  disparity  between  Florida's  popu- 
lation and  the  amount  of  funds  Florida  re- 
ceives ta  continually  increasing,  while  the 
amount  of  road  user  taxes  paid  by  the  cltl- 
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zens  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  far  greater  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  known  that  distribution  of 
funds  under  many  federal  programs  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  annual  estimates  of  popula- 
tion, now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  requested  to  require  th.it  the  dl-"!- 
trlbutlon  of  funds  under  the  federal  high- 
way program  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  estimates  of  population  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  r.ither  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  federal  decen- 
nial census,  as  presently  being  calculated. 
"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  -Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  each  member  of  Florida's  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress 

"Be  It  further  re.^olved  that  each  mem- 
ber of  Florida's  congressional  delegation,  and 
particularly  any  said  member  who  might  be 
a  member  of  a  congressional  committee  re- 
sponsible for  federal  highway  legislation.  Is 
respectfully  asked  to  replv  to  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Florida  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  question  of  whether  present 
federal  law  actually  requires  the  use  of  the 
federal  decennial  census  as  abcA-e  set  forth 
and  what  course  of  action  said  congressional 
delegation  recommends  and  Intends  to  fol- 
low to  correct  the  distribution  of  federal 
highway  funds  on  population  factors  based 
upon  the  feder.il  decennial  census. 

"Filed  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  19. 
1967 

■'I,  Tom  ,\dams,  SecreUry  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Do  Hereby  Certify  That  the 
above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  Senate  Memorial  No  1'257,  adopted 
bv  the  Florida  Legislature.  Regular  Session 
1967,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office. 
"Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Florida  at  Tallaha.ssee.  the 
Capital,  this  the  21st  day  of  June  AD    1967, 

"Tom    Adams, 
"Secretary    of   State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Suite  of  Arkansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resou  tion   13 
"Resolution    urging   Congre.ss    to    re-tore   all 
Federal    aid    highway    funds    which    have 
been  reduced  by  order  of  the  President 
"Whereas,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United    Stales,    the    amount    of    federal    aid 
highway   funds   authorized   by   the   Congress 
and    programmed    for    distribution    to    the 
states  for  highway  purposes   have  been   se- 
verely reduced  and  such  reduction  In  federal 
highway  funds  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
states  and  will  result  in  serious  curtailment 
of    progress    contemplated    for    construction 
this  year;  and 

■Whereas,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  geared 
Its  highway  planning  to  provide  for  steadily 
Increasing  construction  under  promises,  an- 
nounced policies,  budgets,  statutes,  and  urg- 
ing of  federal  government,  resulting  In  the 
employment  of  a  heavy  proporUon  of  con- 
struction engineers  and  consultant  engi- 
neers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  private  construction  Indus- 
try has  Increased  Its  employment  and  capital 
Investments  to  meet  anticipated  highway 
construction  programs;    and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will 
create  employment  difficulties  in  both  state 
government  and  private  Industries,  and  In 
addition,  many  private  construction  contrac- 
tors will  face  serious  economic  loss  of  their 
capital  Investment  If  anticipated  projected 
construction  projects  are  not  fulfilled;  and 
"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  of  ap- 
proximately  Twelve    and    one    half    Million 


Dollars  ( $12,500,000 1 ,  In  funds  previously 
anticipated  for  construction  In  this  State, 
will  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately 
Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,000,000)  In  an- 
ticipated highway  construction  In  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  meet  the  anticipated 
requirements  of  federal  aid  matching  obllga- 
tlons.  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  met  In 
Special  Session  In  the  Spring  of  1965  and 
enacted  a  comprehensive  highway  user  tax 
program  designed  to  make  available  adequate 
highway  program  and  to  match  contemplated 
federal  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  this  State  assumed 
this  additional  tax  burden  In  order  to  carry 
out  an  adequate  highway  program  and  to 
match  contemplated  federal  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will  se- 
verely ctirtall  this  State's  efforts  to  achieve 
an  adequate  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  complete  the 
portion  of  the  IntersUte  Highway  System 
located  In  this  State. 

"Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Sixty-Sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  to  devise  and  approve  legislation 
which  will  restore  all  federal  aid  highway 
funds  to  the  level  of  projected  authorization 
of  expenditures  In  effect  and  contemplated 
in  November.  1966.  prior  to  the  cut-back 
thereof  as  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  further  resolve  that  upon  adoption 
hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
furnished  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation. 

"KNOX  Nelson." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  .Agricul- 
ture. Charleston,  West  Virginia,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  Im- 
port tariffs  on  agricultural  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGSl  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  concurrent  resolution  memorial- 
izes Congress  to  enact  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  protect  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  desecra- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The   resolution   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Calendeb  No.  S.  530 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  pending  legislation  which 
would  protect  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  desecration 
Whereas,  on  this  day.  June  14.  1967.  which 
is  Flag  Day.  Congress  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion  which   would   protect   the   flag   of   the 
United  States  of  America  from  desecration 
and  Impose  a  one  thousand  dollar  fine  or 
a  year's  imprisonment  on  any  person  guilty 
of  publicly  mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  or 
trampling  upon  it;  and 
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Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  years 
ago,  provided  such  protection  not  only  for 
the' flag  of  the  United  Stetes  but  for  the 
flags  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Con- 
federacy; and 

Whereas,  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  regarded, 
legally  and  morally,  as  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  by  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,   Now,   therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact,  without  delay, 
pending  legislation  which  would  protect  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
desecration  and  Impose  a  one  thousand  dol- 
lar fine  or  a  year's  Imprisonment  on  any 
person  guilty  of  publicly  mutilating,  defacing 
defiling,  or  trampling  upon  It. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H,R.  3349.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel 
(Rept.  No.  355) ; 

H.R.  3652,  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1970,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products  (Rept. 
No,  356);  and 

H.R.  10867.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  357). 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4880.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  requ^^sts  may  be  filed  under 
the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  158) . 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amenoments: 

H.R.  6615.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1969.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept.  No. 
359). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

8. 944.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  parking  faculties  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Rept.  No.  360). 

I 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

8.2004.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  M.  Alice 
Wohl  and  her  daughters,  Paul  Uken  MuUls, 
Marsha  Joan  Wohl,  and  Margaret  Emily 
Wohl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8. 2005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto 
C.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

S.  2007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ehvin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2008.  A  bin  to  extend  second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  of  certain  publications  of 
offices  of  State  secretaries  ^f  state;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.     ERVIN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  2009.  A  bUl  to  further  insure  due  process 
in  the  administration  of  mlUtary  Justice  by 
prescribing  uniform  rules  of  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  case  of 
administrative  discharge   boards,  by  estab- 
lishing a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in 
the  Navy,  by  creating  single-officer  general 
and  special  courts-martial,  by  establishing  In 
each  Armed  Force  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  39-201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6, 
1924,  chapter  270  (43  Stat.  463),  relating  to 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, aa  amended; 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Food  Services  Act; 

S.  2013.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  represent  plaintiffs  In  actions  brought 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  duties 
of  support; 

S.  2014.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts  not 
exceeding  $100,000; 

S.  2015.  A  bin  to  amend  section  11-1902, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  coroner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  2016.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
meals  for  District  of  Columbia  employees  and 
National  Guardsmen  and  U.S.  Park  Police  on 
special  duty;  and 

S.  2017.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  Dis- 
trict-owned buildings  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 

ByMr.  MAGNXJSON: 
S.  2018.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  descrip- 
tive term  to  designate  the  genus  of  bacteria 
known  as  Salmonella;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRUENING  (by  request) : 
S.  2020.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  adjudi- 
cate, and  render  Judgment  In  any  and  all 
claims  which  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska,  or  any  tribe  or  band  thereof, 
may  have  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  OtLTjmuta  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


TEJALS  OP  PERSONS  CHARGED 
WITH  CERTAIN  OFFENSES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  proposals  for  extending  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  Federal  district  courts  to  crimes 
occurring  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  country.  These  bills  are  identical  to 
S.  761  and  S.  762  of  the  89th  Congress. 
They  are  designed  to  confer  on  Federal 
district  courts  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
certain  offenses  by  Americans  which  are 
presently  cognizable  In  no  American 
court.  The  bills  are  directed  at  solving 
the  problems  created  by  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  some  years  ago  that  ex- 
servicemen  cannot  be  tried  by  military 
courts  for  crimes  committed  while  in  uni- 
form and  that  civilian  employees  of  the 
services  stationed  overseas  and  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  are  also  not  subject 
to  military  law.  Since  present  law  does 
not  grant  jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts 
over  offenses  by  individuals  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  totally  immune 
from  any  American  legal  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time,  foreign  governments 
are  usually  loath  to  enforce  American 
criminal  law. 

The  1966  hearings  confirmed  that  a 
need  exists  for  resolving  this  perplexing 
problem.  Recent  reports  from  Vietnam 
Indicate  that  the  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican noncombatants  in  that  country 
have  created  a  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment which  cannot  be  handled  by  local 
courts,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  comity 
would  probably  be  handled  by  American 
tribunals  if  any  were  available. 

Despite  the  need  for  some  solution,  the 
proposals  I  introduced  last  year  have 
produced  no  agreement  within  the  vari- 
ous executive  agencies  long  concerned 
with  this  problem.  There  are  practical 
and  constitutional  problems  involved  in 
conducting  a  criminal  trial  in  America 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
offense.  For  these  reasons.  I  am  intro- 
ducing those  proposals  eis  Individual 
measures  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  omni- 
bus bill.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  months 
some  resolution  of  this  void  In  the  Amer- 
ican legal  system  can  be  found. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  and  memorandums  ex- 
plaining their  purpose  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bills  and  the  memorandums  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2006.  A  bin  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(article  43),  any  person  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  is  charged  with  having 
committed,  while  in  a  status  in  which  he  was 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  an  offense 
against  this  chapter  punishable  by  confine- 
ment for  five  years  or  more,  and  who,  while 
in  such  status,  was  not  tried  for  such  offense 
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may    be    tried    upon    Indictment    for    such 
offense — 

"(1)  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  m  which  any  act  or 
omLwlon  conatltutlng  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  oommtted.  If  such  offense  was 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  Ui  the  United  district  court  tor  the 
judicial  district  In  which  such  person  Is 
found  or  Into  which  he  is  first  brought,  if 
such  ofTense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  State*  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  In  any  district  court 
for  any  such  offense  if  ( n  the  offense  Is  one 
for  which  such  person  could  not  be  tried 
by  court-martial  without  his  consent  if  he 
were  In  a  sUtus  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  or  (3)  such  person  has  been  pre- 
viously tried  In  a  State  court  for  substantially 
the  same  offense.  For  the  purpose  of  all  pro- 
ceedings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  ar.y 
person  for  any  such  offense  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  such  offense  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  offense  prohibited  by 
and  punishable  under  the  provisions  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code." 

See  a  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secUo'n  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  offense  committed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  A.t 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2006  Is  as  follows 
PftOPOSKD  Bnx  To  PaoviM  an  American  Fo- 

auM    SxrWBCT  to  th«  US    Constitction. 

FOB  TUAI,  or  SMllODS  OnXNSES  BT    PtaSONS 

Who    hIvx    Been     SEPAaATiD    From    th« 

ASMXB  Soivicxs 

Background  memorandum:  Under  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  no  American  forum  existed  to 
proeecute  offenses  against  thoee  articles  by 
a  serviceman  who  was  discharged  before 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  him  As 
a  result  World  War  II  produced  several  Inci- 
dents where  persons  who  allegedly  had  com- 
mitted serious  crimes  were  immune  from 
trial  because  they  had  been  discharged  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
marUal  and  also  were  not  subject  to  trial 
In  any  American  civil  court.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  close  this  jurtsdlctlonal  loophole 
by  enacting  article  3  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice:  but  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  famous  case  of  Toth  v.  Quarles.  350  US. 
11,  held  this  provision  unconstitutional.  In 
light  of  the  Toth  case,  courts-martial  lack 
jurisdiction  to  try  a  serviceman  for  predls- 
charge  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code,  how- 
ever serious  they  mav  be  (unless  the  e«- 
servlceman  later  reenllstal;  and  so  fre- 
quently there  Is  no  American  court  which 
can  try  the  »cc\ised  for  his  crime.  Of  course. 
If  the  crime  was  committed  overseas  in  a 
foreign  country  and  Lf  the  accused  either 
has  remained  there  or  can  be  extradited  to 
that  country,  prosecution  may  stUl  l>e  pos- 
sible; but  in  that  event  the  ex-serviceman 
Is  brijught  to  trial  In  a  foreign  court,  which 
Is  not  subject  to  the  US  Constitution  and 
may  not  furnish  some  of  the  procedural  safe- 
guards with  which  we  are  familiar 

In  light  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  say 
in  the  Toth  case  that  Jiu-lsdictlon  could  not 
be  granted  to  proeecute  persons  like  Toth 
in  a  ?Weral  clvU  court,  the  best  solution 
would  appear  to  be  through  amendment  of 
article  8  to  authorize  trial  In  Federal  district 
courts  of  ex-servicemen  whoee  crimes  were 
committed  while  they  were  in  the  Armed 
Poroea  and  who  would  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  trial  for  the  offense  In  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court.  In  this  manner  the  Jurisdictional 
hole  can  be  plugged:  but  trial  can  take 
place  In  an  American  tribunal,  where  every 
constitutional  safeguard  will  be  present. 
Furthermore,  In  instances  where  the  alleged 
crime  occurred  overseas,  there  will  be  con- 
siderably lese  occasion  to  deliver  or  extra- 
dite the  ex-serviceman  to  a  foreign  court  for 
trial,   since   an    American    court    would    also 


have  the  power  to  try  for  the  same  miscon- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  tmder  present  laws 
trial  by  an  American  court  is  impoeslble; 
and  therefore  foreign  prosecution  Is  the  only 
alternative  to  condoning  the  crime. 

The  armed  services  have  been  Interested  In 
the  problem  and  legislation  was  studied 
after  the  Toth  decl.slon  to  help  meet  the 
problem  created  there.  iSee  subcommittee 
hearings  at  852,  910,  946).  However,  some- 
where along  the  line  action  apparently  has 
bogged  down. 

To  Implement  this  proposal.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to . 

(a)  Amend  article  3(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  to  provide  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  43  i  which  Is  the  statute  of 
limitations),  any  person  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  in  a  status  in  which 
he  was  subject  to  the  code,  an  offense  against 
the  Uniform  Code,  which,  under  the  code 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged offense,  would  be  punishable  by  con- 
finement of  5  years  or  more  and  for  which 
that  person  cannot  otherwise  be  tried  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  subject  to  trial  for  that  offense  In  a 
Federal  district  court.  If  the  offense  occurred 
within  the  United  States,  then  venue  to  try 
the  offense  shall  be  In  any  district  where 
there  occurred  any  of  the  acts  or  omissions 
complained  of.  If  the  acts  or  omissions  all 
occurred  on  the  high  seas  or  outside  the 
United  States,  then  venue  shall  He  In  the 
district  where  the  defendant  first  comes  or  Is 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  (the  In- 
tent here  being  to  conform  the  venue  re- 
quirements under  this  article  to  the  general 
venue  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Code)  Trial  by  a  State  court  for  substan- 
tially the  same  act  or  omission  which  It  Is 
proposed  to  try  under  this  article  shall  pre- 
clude trial  under  this  article  by  a  Federal 
district  court,  i  ThLs  Is  designed  to  clarify 
that  a  person  who  already  has  been  tried  by 
a  State  court  cannot  be  tried  under  this 
article  m  a  Federal  district  court:  this  may 
be  especially  Important  because  of  the  wide 
scope  of  art.  134.) 

S  2007  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
trials  of  persons  who.  while  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  chapter  47  a  new  chapter  as 
follows; 

"CHAPTER  48  TRIAL  OF  CERTAIN    PERSONS  WHO 

ACCOMPANY    THE   ARMED    FORCES   OUTSroE   THE 
t'NmiD    STATES 

"Sec 

"951    Persons   subject   to   trial;    Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts:   of- 
fenses   for    which    persons    may    be 
tried 
"952.  Statute  of  limitations:  maximum  pun- 
ishment,  general  provisions 
'5  951    Persons  subject  to  trial:   Jurisdiction 
of    United    suites    district    courts: 
offenses  for  which  persons  may  be 
tried 
"(ai    Any  citizen,  national,  or  other  person 
owing   allegiance   to  the   United   States  who 
commits   any   offense  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion   (bi    of  this  section  while  serving  with, 
employed    by.    or    accompanying    the    armed 
forcee    outside    the    United    States   shall    be 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
and   shall   be   tried   for  such   offense   In   the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district   In    which   such    person    Is   found   or 
into  which  he  Is  first  brought. 

"(b)   The   offenses   for   which    any   person 


described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  tried  In  a  United  States  district  court 
are  those  offenses  specified  In — 

"  ( 1 )  sections  877  through  881  of  this  title 
I  articles  77-81)  Insofar  as  such  sections  re- 
late to  offenses  referred  to  In  clauses  (2) 
through  t5)   of  this  subsection; 

"(2)   section  882  of  this  title  (article  82); 
"(3)   sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

"(4)  sections  913.  914,  and  916  of  this  title 
(articles  113.  114,  and  116);  and 

"(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134) 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital. 

"i  962.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 
"(a)  An  indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offense  referred  to  in  section  951(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 
Imposed.  Except  as  provided  in  section  843(f) 
of  this  title  (article  43(f)),  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  unless 
the  Indictment  is  found  or  the  Information 
is  Instituted  within  three  years  next  after 
such  offense  shall  have  been  committed.  No 
person  may  be  uled  under  this  chapter  for 
any  offense  if  such  person  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  In  a  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

■(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  imposed  In  tiie  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
sliall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  per- 
soiui  subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  for 
the  same  offense,  but  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 47  of  this  title  relating  to  the  forfeiture 
of  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  the  case  of  any  person  tried  under  au- 
thority of  this  chapter. 

"(C)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  is  In- 
dicted and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such 
person,  be  considered  to  be  an  offense  pro- 
hibited by  and  punishable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  courts-martial,  military 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by  statute 
or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts-martial, 
military  commissions,  provost  courts,  or  mili- 
tary tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"outside  the  United  States"  means  outside  the 
several  States.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands.  Canal  Zone,  and  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."" 

Sec.   2.   (a)   The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice-.  801" 
the  following: 

"'48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  States 951"' 

(b)   The  tnble  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter  31    of    title    10,    United   States   Code,   is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.-  801'" 
the  following: 

""48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  States 951" 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2007  Is  as  follows: 
Pkoposbd     Bill    To     PROvroe    an     American 
PoRCM.  With  Ftxl  CoNSTrrtmoNAL  Safi- 
ouARDS,  To  Trt  Persons  Accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  Otttside  the  IJnited  States 
Background  memorandum:  Until  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  United  States  had  no  large 
forces    operating    overseas,    and    so.    with    a 
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lew  exceptions,  American  civil  courts  were 
available  to  try  any  crimes  that  might  be 
committed  by  civilians  who  were  employed 
by.  serving  with,  or  otherwise  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  now  maintains  large  military 
contingents  overseas,  where  no  American 
civil  courts  are  available  to  try  American 
civilian  dependents  or  employees  who  may 
commit  serious  crimes.  In  a  few  Instances, 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
could  be  invoked  as  a  basis  for  prosecuting 
the  conduct  of  Americans  outside  the  coun- 
try; but.  generally  speaking.  Federal  criminal 
statutes  were  not  Intended  to  apply  extra- 
territorlally. 

In  order  to  provide  an  American  forum 
for  trial  of  civilian  employees  and  depend- 
ents with  our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Con- 
gress enacted  article  2(11)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  which  subjected  to 
the  code  "all  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by.  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  with- 
out the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  without  certain  territories." 
Thus,  civilian  employees  and  dependents  of 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas  were  made  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  court-martial.  Ultimately, 
article  2(11)  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  result  that.  In  most  In- 
stances, there  Is  now  no  American  court, 
either  military  or  civil,  that  has  jurisdiction 
to  try  serious  crimes  committed  by  American 
civilian  employees  or  dependents  overseas. 
Therefore,  the  only  courts  which  can  prose- 
cute those  offenses  are  foreign  courts,  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
may  not  provide  the  safeguards  available  In 
American  courts.  There  Is  no  indication  that 
the  foreign  courts  are  anxious  In  most  In- 
stances to  try  crimes  committed  by  American 
civilian  employees  or  dependents  overseas, 
but  the  only  alternative  is  to  let  the  crime  go 
completely  unpunished. 

The  relationship  of  the  conduct  of  civilian 
employees  and  dependents  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  morale  In  the  armed 
services  is  great  enough  to  give  considerable 
support  to  the  argument  made  by  several 
dissenters  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  article 
2ill)  was  constitutional  under  Congress' 
power  to  "make  Rules  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces." 
Because  of  this  relationship  it  seems  Impor- 
tant to  provide  a  forum  for  trial  of  crimes 
committed  by  civilian  employees  and  de- 
pendents overseas.  If  this  forum  Is  a  foreign 
court,  the  civilian  accused  loses  the  benefit 
of  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  this  forum  cannot  be  a  court- 
martial.  Kinsella  v.  Singleton,  361  U.S.  234; 
Grisham  v.  Hagan,  361  U.S.  278;  McElroy  v. 
Guagliardo,  361  U.S.  281.  Therefore,  virtually 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  seem  to  be  the  proper  forum  for 
the  trial  of  such  misconduct. 

Prior  to  Its  hearings  in  1962,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  was  informed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  prepared 
draft  legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem 
(hearings  848-51,  910,  946).  However,  this 
draft  legislation  has  apparently  bogged  down 
somewhere  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

If  Jurisdiction  Is  to  be  given  the  Federal 
district  courts  with  respect  to  serious  crimes 
committed  overseas  by  civilian  dei>endent8 
and  employees.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
apply  the  usual  venue  provisions  governing 
Federal  trials  of  offenses  committed  outside 
the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas.  Also, 
since  a  serviceman  cannot  be  prosecuted  in 
a  court-martlal  after  trial  by  a  foreign  court 
In  a  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  the  civilian  em- 
ployee or  dependent  should  receive  the  same 
protection  and  not  be  subject  to  trial  In  a 
Federal  civil  court  after  trial  In  a  foreign 
court.  Articles  107-132  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of    Military    Justice    prohibit    certain    acts 


which  might  be  committed  by  a  civilian  em- 
ployee or  dependent  and  perhaps  with  dis- 
astrous consequences;  In  article  134  of  the 
code  there  Is  a  prohibition  of  "crimes  and 
offenses  not  capital"  which  serves  to  Incor- 
porate by  reference  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  Accordingly,  It  would  seem  to  suffice  to 
make  a  civilian  employee  or  dependent  ptm- 
Ishable  In  an  American  district  court  If  he 
committed  an  act  or  Is  guilty  of  an  omis- 
sion for  which  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  who  did  the  same  thing  could  be  pun- 
ished under  articles  107-132  of  the  Uniform 
Code  or  under  the  "crimes  and  offenses"  pro- 
vision of  article  134. 

To  Implement  this  proposal  It  seems  neces- 
sary to: 

(a)  Amend  article  2(11) — or  enact  a  sepa- 
rate article — to  provide  that  "all  persons  serv- 
ing with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  without  the  United  States,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  shall  be  subject  to  trial  by  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  for  all  acts  or  omissions 
which,  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  constitute  a  violation  of  articles 
107  through  132  or  "crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital"  within  the  meaning  of  article  134. 

(b)  Provide  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
which  would  apply  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  article  43 
shall  apply  to  misconduct  by  a  civilian  prose- 
cuted In  a  Federal  district  court  under  this 
article  and  the  maximum  punishment  au- 
thorized shall  be  that  which  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  same  act  or  omission  If  com- 
mitted at  the  same  time  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Provide  that  venue  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  offenses  committed  outside  the  United 
States  under  the  venue  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  8231-8243  and  es- 
speclally  18  U.S.C.  3238) . 

(d)  Provide  that  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
prosecution  If  the  defendant  has  been  tried 
for  the  same  act  or  omission  by  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  country  and  with  respect  to  acts 
or  omissions  which  allegedly  took  place 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  foreign 
country. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  Long 
of  Missouri,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Bible,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  revise  and  perfect  certain 
aspects  of  the  system  of  Justice  adminis- 
tered ill  the  Armed  Forces.  This  omnibus 
bill,  entitled  the  "Military  Justice  Act  of 
1967,"  represents,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, proposals  previously  contained  in 
20  different  bills  introduced  in  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses.  It  is  the  product  of 
long  and  painstaking  work  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 

Our  purpose  is  to  modernize  a  system 
of  justice  untouched  for  almost  two 
decades.  When  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  was  enacted  in  1950,  it 
represented  a  revolution  in  military  law. 
Until  that  year,  the  American  in  uniform 
had  been  at  the  mercy  of  legal  procedures 
older  than  the  Revolutionary  War,  pro- 
cedures originally  designed  for  foreign 
mercenaries — not  for  citizen  soldiers 
loathe  to  give  up  the  rights  for  which 
they  are  fighting.  So  antiquated  and  un- 
just was  the  system,  that  after  World 
War  II  a  great  protest  came  from  return- 
ing veterans  demanding  reforms  which 
would  guarantee  basic  American  princi- 
ples of  due  process  of  law.  They  wanted  a 
law  which  dispensed  Justice,  not  dis- 
cipline. 


Once  again  the  country  is  in  a  period 
very  much  like  that  which  existed  in  the 
1940's.  More  and  more  private  citizens 
are  being  called  to  service  in  an  ugly 
war.  More  than  400,000  men  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  this  figure  may 
increase  to  over  600,000  by  1968.  At  the 
same  time,  the  selective  service  is  also 
undergoing  revision,  and  it  is  likely  that 
younger  men  will  be  called  to  service — 
19 -year-olds,  barely  out  of  high  school. 
We  cannot  wait,  as  we  did  a  genera- 
tion ago,  until  all  these  men  return  to 
civilian  life  with  their  stories  of  injustice. 
The  subcommittee  has  enough  cases  al- 
ready which  prove  the  clear  need  for 
legislation.  As  we  call  upon  millions  of 
young  men  to  offer  their  lives  in  defense 
of  American  principles,  we  are  bound  by 
conscience  to  offer  them  the  best  legal 
system  we  can  devise  to  protect  and 
judge  them  while  they  are  in  uniform. 
This  means  a  modernized  court-martial 
system,  such  as  proposed  by  title  III  of 
this  bill.  This  means  providing  the  serv- 
ices of  skilled  legal  counsel  and  full-time 
military  judges.  This  also  means  that 
young  men  will  not  be  stigmatized  with 
the  indelible  mark  of  "undesirable,"  "un- 
lit," or  "unsuitable,"  unless  they  first 
have  had  the  benefit  of  fundamental 
procedural  rights. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1967  will 
accomplish  these  reforms  and  many 
others. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  are  not  new, 
even  if  they  are  long  overdue.  Each 
provision  of  the  bill  is  the  result  of 
intensive  study  for  many  years — in  some 
cases  as  long  as  17  years — by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  by 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  exjaerts  from  each 
of  the  services,  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  knowledgeable  lawyers 
in  the  field  of  military  law,  and  inter- 
ested laymen.  Two  different  series  of 
hearings  have  been  held  In  the  Senate 
on  these  reforms.  In  1962,  following  hun- 
dreds of  complaints  from  servicemen  and 
their  families  and  an  Intensive  field  in- 
vestigation, the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  held  its  first  set  of  hear- 
ings. Testimony  was  received  from  wit- 
nes.ses  with  a  wide  range  of  experience 
with  military  law.  Later,  a  comprehen- 
sive questionnaire  was  delivered  to  each 
of  the  services  which  developed  addi- 
tional infonnation  on  particular  problem 
areas  in  military  law.  The  published 
hearings  consisted  of  over  1,000  i>ages. 
A  summary  report  of  the  hearings  pub- 
lished in  1963  presented  the  subcom- 
mittee's conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Based  upon  this  groimdwork,  I  in- 
troduced or  August  6,  1963,  S.  2002 
through  S.  2019  of  the  88th  Congress — 
18  separate  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  more  adequately  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  servicemen  and  to  perfect 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  mili- 
tary. Senators  Bayh,  Cooper,  Fong, 
Hruska,  and  Humphrey  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  most  or  all  of  these  bills. 

During  the  succeeding  months,  the 
proposals  were  subjected  to  intensive 
study  both  within  the  military  and  with- 
out. Alternative  suggestions  and  revised 
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lamgvage   were    submitted    from    many 
sources. 

The  18  bills  were  reintroduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  on  January  26.  1965.  as 
S.  745  through  S.  762.  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  Senators  Hrcska,  Bayh.  Pong, 
Long  ot  Missouri.  Willmms  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  late  Olin  D.  Johnston, 
of  South  Carolina.  Hearings  on  this  legis- 
lative package,  plus  two  additional  bills. 
S.  2906  and  S.  2907,  drafted  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  Introduced  previ- 
ously In  the  House  by  Congressman 
BENNrrr,  were  held  In  January  and 
March  of  1966  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  subcommittees  received  testi- 
mony from  28  witnesses,  including  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defetise  Thomas 
Morris,  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
the  judges  from  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  representatives  of  interested 
bar  associations,  and  private  practition- 
ers of  military  law.  This  record,  too.  ex- 
tends over  1,000  pages,  including  an  ex- 
tensive appendix  and  over  200  pages  vt 
data  submitted  by  the  services  in  re- 
sponse to  two  additional  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Today's  bill  is  a  product  of  this  history. 
It  was  drafted  In  the  months  following 
the  1966  hearings  li  combine  in  one 
comprehensive  package  those  proposed 
changes  in  military  law  which  over  the 
course  of  this  study  have  proved  to  be 
necessary  and  beneficial.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions which  I  shall  enumerate  pres- 
ently, the  bill  incorporates  the  provisions 
of  the  20  bills  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  omnibus  bill  is  divided  into  five 
titles.  Title  I  contains  a  code  of  proce- 
dure for  the  consideration  and  Issuance 
of  administrative  discharges  based  upon 
fault  or  culpable  misconduct  To  a  large 
extent.  It  codifies  existing  Department  of 
Defense  regulations 

Title  II  would  create  a  Navy  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps  to  replace  the 
current  organizational  system  of  lawyers 
in  that  service.  Presently.  Navy  law  spe- 
cialists are  classified  as  "special  duty  offi- 
cers" along  with  communications  officers, 
photographers  and  public  relations  men. 
A  legal  corps  was  first  recommended  In 
1946.  The  proposal  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  legal  branch.  It  is  many 
years  overdue.  I  consider  It  one  of  the 
more  Important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Title  m  would  alter  procedures  In  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
governs  the  system  of  criminal  law  util- 
ized through  the  court-martial  structure 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  One  important 
change  Is  the  authorization  of  .slngle- 
ofBcer  general  and  special  courts-martial 
in  those  cases  In  which  the  accused 
waives  trial  by  the  military  equivalent 
of  a  Jury.  Another  Is  the  extension  of  the 
accused's  right  to  legally  qualified  coun- 
sel to  the  special  courts-martial  A  third 
change  is  the  creation  of  a  'field  judi- 
ciary" system  of  senior  military  lawyers 
to  sit  in  courts-martial.  The  'law  oCB- 
cers"  also  would  be  given  greater  stature 
and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the 
trial.  In  keeping  with  this  new  authority, 
these  ofDcers  are  redesignated  as  "mlll- 


ta.'-y  judges"  A  fifth  change  would  estab- 
lish a  pretrial  procedure  in  courts-mar- 
t.al  to  expedite  and  improve  the  course  of 
the  trial  itself.  Title  III  also  strengthens 
the  prohibitions  against  command  influ- 
ence, discourages  use  of  the  summary 
court-martial,  and  makes  certain  other 
necessary  procedural  changes  In  the  Uni- 
form Code. 

Title  rv  would  accomplish  the  long- 
needed  transformation  of  the  Intermedi- 
ate body  which  reviews  courts-martial 
convictions  from  an  administrative 
board  to  a  formal  court.  The  reconstl- 
tution  of  these  bodies  as  appellate  courts 
acknowledges  their  proper  role  in  the 
administration  of  military  justice;  it 
should  do  much  to  improve  the  prestige 
and  the  quality  of  these  Intermediate 
"courts  " 

Finally,  title  V  would  consolidate  the 
existing  separate  Boards  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Records  and  bring  consistency  to 
the  dispensation  of  military  justice  for 
necessary  service-dictated  diversity. 

Aside  from  a  number  of  technical 
changes  adopted  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
hearings,  the  omnibus  bill  differs  from 
the  20  military'  justice  bills  Intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress  in  only  three 
major  respects.  First  and  most  important 
Is  the  procedural  code  contained  In  title 
I  for  governing  administrative  dis- 
charges. The  earlier  bills  were  also  aimed 
at  securing  basic  due  process  rights  In 
the  administrative  discharge  system,  but 
their  approach  was  quite  different.  They 
would  have  offered  to  any  serviceman 
facing  a  charge  which  might  result  in  an 
undesirable  discharge,  an  opportunity  to 
demand  a  trial  by  court-martial  Instead 
of  being  processed  administratively.  The 
theory  was  to  permit  an  Individual  to 
elect  a  procedure  a.^suring  him  the  basic 
legal  rights  present  in  a  criminal  trial. 

During  the  1966  hearings  this  ap- 
proach was  carefully  analyzed  and  cer- 
tain weaknesses  in  It  were  discussed.  As 
a  result,  today's  bill  proposes  instead  to 
incorporate  basic  procedural  rights  di- 
rectly into  the  administrative  discharge 
system.  The  new  code  would  govern  all 
administrative  proceedings  where  the 
basis  for  the  proposed  discharge  or  sep- 
aration is  conduct  Involving  fault  or  cul- 
pability Title  I  is  e.s.sentia'ly  a  codifica- 
tion of  regulations  presently  In  force  In 
the  services.  It  applies  to  discharges  or 
separations  of  enlisted  men  and  officers. 

The  second  major  change  concerns  the 
controversy  over  retention  of  the  sum- 
mary court-martial.  In  1961.  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  major  expansion  of  the 
article  15  powers  of  military  com- 
manders— the  so-called  nonjudicial  or 
company  pimlshment  provision  One  rea- 
son for  this  change  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Defeni^e  Department  that  by  mak- 
ing the  disciplinarv'  powers  of  the  com- 
manding officer  equivalent  to  the  judicial 
powers  he  had  as  the  summarv-  court- 
martial  officer,  the  relianc"  of  com- 
manders on  that  court  would  decline  to 
a  point  where  it  could  be  abolished. 

In  the  years  since  that  amendment 
became  effective  the  use  of  the  court  has 
declined  dramatically — in  the  Army  and 
Navy  by  50  percent,  and  lii  the  Air  Force 
by  over  70  percent  Nonetheless.  I  feel  It 
Is    administratively    impossible    for    the 


services  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
court  at  present.  For  that  reason,  the 
omnibus  bill  docs  not  propose  its  aboli- 
tion. This  Is  no  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  summary  court.  The  findings  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in 
1962  are  still  valid — the  summary  court 
Is  an  inferior  court  In  concept,  procedure, 
and  In  the  quality  of  justice  It  dispenses. 
Until  such  time  as  the  court  can  be 
totally  eliminated  from  the  Uniform 
Code,  the  omnibus  bill  proposes  to  re- 
move a  technical  restriction  in  the  exist- 
ing right  of  servicemen  to  refuse  sum- 
mary trial.  In  this  way  no  citizen  would 
be  forced  to  stand  trial  against  his  will 
in  an  American  court  where  the  same 
man  is  judge  and  Jury,  prosecutor  and 
defense  counsel. 

A  third  difference  between  this  bill  and 
Its  predecessors  is  a  new  requirement 
that  legally  trained  counsel  be  assigned 
for  all  special  courts-martial.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  Junior  officers  entirely  un- 
trained In  the  law  can  and  often  are 
assigned  to  defend  servicemen  against 
serious  accusations.  By  contrast,  the 
right  to  legal  counsel  in  the  civilian  sys- 
tem has  undergone  considerable  expan- 
sion In  recent  years,  notably  as  a  result  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  Fur- 
ther, the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  in 
the  recent  case  of  United  States  against 
Tempia.  has  ruled  that  legal  counsel 
must  be  provided  In  the  Interrogation 
stage  of  military  Justice.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  believe  It  is  now  necessary  that 
the  military  law  recognize  by  statute  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  right  to 
legal  counsel  to  which  citizens  are  en- 
titled under  the  Constitution.  Military 
Justice,  which  for  so  long  guaranteed 
many  rights  that  the  civilian  system  did 
not,  can  no  longer  deny  this  basic  right 
to  Americans  in  uniform, 

Mr.  President,  In  introducing  the  om- 
nibus bill  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  pro- 
posals In  this  legislation  have  been 
exhaustively  studied  for  many  years. 
While  any  piece  of  legislation  can  be  Ira- 
proved  from  a  technical  standpoint,  I 
believe  that  the  necessity  of  these 
changes  has  been  thoroughly  established. 
I  hope  that  the  legislation  will  be  con- 
cldered  expeditiously.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  expression  of  this  country's 
appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  these 
young  men  are  called  upon  to  make  than 
to  grant  them  the  same  rights  they  are 
defending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  I S.  2009)  to  further  Insure  due 
process  in  the  administration  of  military 
justice  by  prescribing  uniform  rules  of 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  case  of  administrative  dis- 
charge boards,  by  establishing  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  Navy, 
by  creating  single-officer  general  and 
special  courts-martial,  by  establishing  In 
each  armed  force  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view, and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Ervin  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators  • ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
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title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2009 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S':natc  and  House  of 
Represcntnt:ics    of    the     United    States    Of 
America   in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■Military  Justice  Act  of  1967." 

TITLE     I  — ADMINISTRATrVE     DISCHARGE     BOARDS 

Sec.  101.  rule  10,  United  Slates  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  47  thereof 
a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

-Chapter   48.—Ad7ninistrative   discharge 
boards 

•  Sec. 

•941.  Definitions. 

•'942.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter. 

•  943.  Restrictions  on  discharges  under  other 

than   honorable  conditions;    restric- 
tions   on    administrative    discharges 
for  misconduct,   unfitness,  or  secu- 
rity. 
'•944.  Jurisdiction     of     administrative     dlB- 
ciiarge  boards;    functions;    composi- 
tion. 
••945.  Who  may  appoint  administrative  dis- 
charge   boards;    wlio   may    serve   on 
such  tKDards. 
"946.  Detail  of  legal  adviser  to  board. 
"947.  Detail    of    counsel    to    represent    re- 
spondent. 
•346.  Detail    or    employment    of    recorders; 

duties. 
■949.  Detail  or  employment  of  reporters. 
■  950.  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  rules. 
■■951.  Unauthorized     attempt     to     Influence 

t>oard  actions. 
"952.  Notice  to  respondent. 
"953.  Notice  to  parents  of  respondent. 
"954.  Notice  to  counsel  of  respondent. 
"955.  Waiver  of  rights  by  respondent;  resig- 
nation for  the  good  of  the  service. 
"956.  Sessions  of  the  board. 
"957.  Challenges. 
"958.  Oaths. 

"959.  Prohibition  on  use  of  certain  evidence. 
"960.  Opportunity   to   obtain  witnesses  and 

other  evidence. 
961.  Voting  and  rulings. 
"962.  Record  of  the  board  proceedings. 
"963.  Action  of  the  discharge  authority. 
"964.  Type  and  character  of  administrative 

discharges;  groxmds  for  awarding. 
"965.  Discharge  for  the  convenience  of  the 

Government. 
"966.  Review    of    administrative    discharge 

actions. 
"§  941.  DeflnlUons 
"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  'Member'  means  an  enlisted  member, 
a  warrant  officer,  or  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  'Administrative  discharge  board'  is  an 
administrative  board  appointed  imder  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the 
purpose  of  niaklng  findings  and  recommen- 
dations with  resjject  to  whether  or  not  a  re- 
spondent should  be  retained  in  the  armed 
forces  or  administratively  discharged  there- 
from and  to  recommend  the  type  of  dis- 
charge to  be  furnished  when  discharge  Is 
recommended. 

"(3)  'Board'  means  an  administrative  dis- 
charge  board   unless  otherwise   Indicated. 

"(4)  'Respondent'  means  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  has  been  notified  that 
action  has  been  Initiated  with  a  view  to 
administratively  discharging  him  from  the 
armed  forces  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(5)    'Discharge  authority'  Is  an  official  au- 
thorized  to   take   final   action   with   respect 
to    the    administrative    discharge    of    any 
respondent. 
"(6)   'Appointing  authority'  Is  any  official 
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designated  by  regulations  of  the  armed  force 
concerned  to  appoint  an  administrative  dis- 
charge board. 

"(7)  'Administrative  discharge'  or  'admin- 
istratively discharged'  means  discharge  by 
administrative  action  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  or  by  other  provisions  of  law,  but 
does  not  include  discharge  or  dismissal  from 
military  service  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of 
a  general  or  special  court-martial. 

"(8)  'Discharge'  means  complete  sever- 
ance of  a  member  from  the  armed  forces  or 
his  separation  from  active  duty. 

"(9)  'Legal  advisor*  means  a  commissioned 
officer  qualified  under  section  827(b)(1)  of 
this  title  (article  27(b)(1))  and  certified  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  such  officer  Is  a  member  to 
be  qualified  for  duty  as  a  legal  adviser  to 
administrative  discharge  boards. 

"(10)  'Honorable  Discharge'  means  dis- 
charge from  an  armed  force  with  honor. 

"(11)  'General  Discharge'  means  discharge 
from  an  armed  force  under  honorable  condi- 
tions. 

"(12)   'Undesirable  Discharge'  means  dis- 
charge from  an  armed  force  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable. 
"§  942.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  appli- 
cable to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  are  serving  on  active  duty  and  to  all 
members  of  the  armed  forces  not  serving  on 
active  duty  who  are  serving  In  a  reserve 
component. 

"§  943.  Restrictions  on  discharges  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions; 
restrictions  on  administrative  dis- 
charges for  misconduct,  unfitness, 
or  security 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
no  member  may  be  discharged  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  except  for  mis- 
conduct, unfitness,  or  security,  and  no  mem- 
ber may  be  discharged  for  misconduct,  un- 
fitness, or  secxu'lty  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  964 
(c)  and  (d)  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  no  member  may  be  administratively 
discharged  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  se- 
curity by  reason  of  conduct  which  consti- 
tutes an  oSense  punishable  under  chapter  47 
of  this  title. 

"§  944.  Jurisdiction  of  administrative  dis- 
charge boards;  functions;  compo- 
sition. 

"(a)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
is  a  fact-finding  body  whose  function  it  is 


"(1)  conduct  a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing 
of  the  alleged  grounds  for  the  proposed  ad- 
ministrative discharge  of  a  respondent; 

"(2)  receive  and  consider  evidence  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  respondent  should  be 
administratively  discharged; 

"(3)  make  findings  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  It; 

"(4)  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, whether  the  respondent  should  be 
retained  In  the  armed  forces  or  administra- 
tively discharged  therefrom; 

"(5)  recommend  to  the  discharge  author- 
ity that  the  respondent  be  retained  In  the 
armed  forces  or  administratively  discharged 
therefrom; 

"(6)  recommend  the  type  of  discharge  to 
be  Issued  If  the  board  recommends  that  the 
respondent  be  discharged;  and 

"(7)  specify  the  reasons  for  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  findings  of  the  board  shall  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  and  Its  recommen- 
dations shall  be  supported  by  the  findings. 
"(b)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
commissioned  officers  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  serving  in  the  grade  of  major,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  or  higher.  If  the  respond- 
ent   Is    a   conunlssloned    officer,    no    voting 


member  of  the  hoard  shall  be  Junior  to  him 
m  rank  or  grade.  If  the  respondent  is  an  en- 
listed member  who  holds  an  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  or  warrant  officer, 
the  membership  of  the  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  Reserve  officers  If 
reasonably  available;  and  if  a  majority  is  not 
available,  the  voting  membership  of  the  board 
shall  include  at  least  one  Reserve  component 
officer.  Voting  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  senior  to  the  respondent's  Reserve  grade. 
If  the  respondent  is  an  enlisted  woman,  the 
board  shall  Include  a  female  officer  as  a  vot- 
ing member. 

"I  945,  Who  may  appoint  administrative  dis- 
charge boards;  who  may  serve  on 
such  boards 

"la)  Administrative  discharge  boards  may 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  any  armed  force  or 
by  any  commanding  officer  designated  as  an 
appointing  authority  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"|bi  Any  commissioned  officer  on  active 
duty  is  eligible  to  serve  on  an  administrative 
discharge  board  convened  under  authority 
of  this  chapter. 

"(C)  When  appointing  an  administrative 
discharge  board,  the  appointing  authority 
shall  detail  as  members  thereof  such  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  as,  In  his  opinion, 
are  best  qualified  for  the  duty  by  reason  of 
age,  education,  training,  experience,  length 
of  service,  and  judicial  temperament.  No 
member  of  an  armed  force  Is  eligible  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  an  administrative  discharge 
board  if  he  Is  a  complainant  against  the  re- 
spondent. Is  to  give  testimony  before  the 
board  concerning  the  respondent,  has  Infor- 
mation or  knowledge  of  the  respondent 
which  may  affect  his  Judgment  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  board,  or  served  as  a 
member  or  recorder  of  a  board  before  which 
the  respondent  previously  appeared  as  a 
respondent. 
"§  946.  Detail  of  legal  advisor  to  board 

"The  appointing  authority  may  detail  a 
legal  advisor  to  any  administrative  discharge 
board  appointed  by  him  when  he  considers 
such  action  desirable  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  legal  Issues  Involved  or  be- 
cause of  other  factors.  He  shall  detail  a  legal 
advisor  to  any  such  board  upon  the  written 
request  of  the  board  or  the  respondent  un- 
less there  are  compelling  reasons  for  refus- 
ing such  request.  Any  person  detailed  as  a 
legal  advisor  to  an  administrative  discharge 
board  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  quaU- 
fled  under  section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title 
(article  27(b)  (1) )  and  certified  to  be  quali- 
fied for  such  duty  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  armed  force  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  A  person  qualified  as  a  military 
Judge  under  chapter  47  of  this  title  shall 
be  qualified  as  a  legal  advisor  under  this 
chapter.  In  any  case  In  which  the  appoint- 
ing authority  refuses  to  detail  a  legal  ad- 
visor to  a  board  hearing  after  having  been 
requested  by  the  board  or  the  respwndent  to 
detail  a  legal  advisor  to  such  hearing,  the 
appointing  authority  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  reasons  for  such  refusal 
and  such  statement  shall  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  record. 

"§  947.  Detail  of  counsel  to  represent  re- 
spondent 

"The  appointing  authority  shall  detail 
counsel  to  represent  any  respondent  ordered 
to  appear  before  an  administrative  discharge 
board.  Counsel  detailed  to  represent  a  re- 
spondent shall  be  qualified  under  section 
827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article  27(b)(1)). 
A  respondent  may  be  represented  by  mili- 
tary counsel  of  his  choice  if  reasonably  avail- 
able or  by  civilian  counsel  at  the  expense  of 
the  respondent. 

"I  948.  Detail    or   employment  of  recorders; 
duties 
"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
concerned    may    prescribe,    the    appointing 
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authority  sball  detail  or  employ  a  person  to 
serve  aa  recorder  to  every  administrative  dis- 
charge board.  The  recorder  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board  and  shall  have  no  vote. 
It  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  pre- 
sent evidence  to  the  board  aud  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  proceedings  before  tl.e  board, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter aa  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 
"5  949.  Detail  or  employment  of  reporters 

"Under  such  regtilatlons  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  appointing  au- 
thority shall  detail  or  employ  qualified  re- 
porters to  record  the  proceedings  of  and  testi- 
mony taken  before  administrative  boards  ap- 
pointed by  such  appointing  authority. 
" }  950.  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  rtilee 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  rules  of  procedure, 
including  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  may 
be  presented,  to  be  followed  in  cases  before 
administrative  discharge  boards  All  rules 
and  regulations  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  uniform  Insofar  as  practicable,  shall  not 
be  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  shall  be  repwrted 
to  the  Congreu.  The  procedural  safeguards 
prescribed  In  this  chapter  shall  be  considered 
minimum  requirements  In  the  case  of  all 
board  proceedings  conducted  under  this 
chapter,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense frocn  providing  any  procedural  safe- 
>?uard  for  the  benefit  of  respondents  not 
required  by  thla  chapter 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  regarding  evidence  shall 
require  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted 
before  any  administrative  discharge  board 
unless  such  evidence  is  relevant  and  material 
to  the  case  under  consideration  Such  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  the  finding  and 
recommendations  of  the  board  and  the  action 
of  the  discharge  authority  be  based  on  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  board;  that  the 
burden  of  establishing  the  facts  alleged  as 
the  basts  for  administratively  discharging 
the  respondent  from  the  armed  forces  Is  on 
•he  armed  force  concerned:  and  that  the 
provisions  of  section  831  of  this  title  i  article 
31).  relating  to  self -incrimination,  shall  be 
.applicable  with  respect  to  the  respondent 
•.n  any  such  board  proceeding 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulatsor.s  required 
under  the  first  two  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  Coast  Guard  '*hen  not  operating 
-IS  a  service  In  the  Navy 

'  S  951.    Unauthorized    attempt    to   influence 
board  actions 

"(a)  No  appointing  authority,  nor  any 
other  commanding  officer,  may  censure,  rep- 
rimand, or  admonish  any  administrative 
discharge  board,  other  board,  court  of  in- 
quiry, or  commission,  or  any  member,  legal 
.idvlsor.  recorder,  or  counsel  thereof,  with 
respect  to  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  such  boird.  court  or  com- 
mission, or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
Its  functions  and  duties  in  the  conduct  of 
iny  past,  pending,  or  future  proceedings 
before  such  board,  court,  or  commission  The 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  ge.Teril  instruc- 
tional or  Informational  course^  relating  to 
board,  court,  or  commlsslori  proceedings  If 
such  courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instructing  members  of  a  command 
:a  the  substantive  or  procedural  aspects  of 
these  proceedings, 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
may  attempt  to  coerce  or.  by  anv  unauthor- 
ized means,  influence  the  action  of  any  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board,  other  board, 
court  of  Inquiry,  or  commission,  or  of  any 
member  of  such  board,  court  or  commission 
in  reaching  the  findings  or  recommendations 
in  any  proceeding  before  such  board,  or  the 


action  of  any  appolntlag.  approving,  or  re- 
viewing authority  with  respect  to  his  acts  of 
approval  or  dlsapprov.U  of  the  findings  or 
recommendations  made  by  any  such  board, 
court,  or  commission. 

■  Id  Any  per,5on  subject  t.j  thl.s  chapter 
who  is  guilty  of  violating  subsection  lai  or 
■  bi  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct 

idi  In  the  preparation  of  an  e.lectlve- 
uess.  fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other 
report  or  document  used  In  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  to 
be  advanced  In  grade,  or  in  determining  the 
assignment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  in  determining  whether  a 
memt>er  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may.  in  preparing  any  such  re- 
port (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  court,  or  commission,  or  (2) 
give  a  less  favorable  rating  or  evaluation  of 
any  member  of  the  armed  forces  because  of 
the  zeal  with  which  such  member,  as  coun- 
sel, represented  any  re.spondent  before  any 
such  board,  court,  or  commission 
'5  952    Notice   to   respondent 

"lai  An  administrative  discharge  board 
may  not  bei^in  consideration  of  the  case  of 
any  respondent  unless  such  respondent  has 
been  notified,  as  provided  n  this  section, 
that  action  has  been  initiated  to  administra- 
tively discharge  him  Ir'.>m  the  armed  forces 
Such  ntitlce  shall  be  given  In  writing  not 
less  than  15  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  board  's  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
c  ise  and  shall  inform  the  respondent  of  ( 1 1 
the  nature  of  the  bourd  hearing,  (2)  the 
allegat.ons  and  evidence  ag;iinst  him.  In- 
cluding the  names  and  addresses  of  all  per- 
sons expected  to  present  evidence  before  the 
board  for  the  Government,  {3i  the  appli- 
cable statutes  and  regulations,  (4)  his  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  (oi  his  right 
to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  to  call 
witnesses,  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses 
CAlled  by  the  board,  ti  i  his  right  to  remain 
silent,  and  |7|  actions  which  may  be  taken 
by  the  board. 

"lb  I  If  a  respondent  is  In  civil  confine- 
ment, and  such  fac:  Is  known  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority,  notice  of  proposed  txjard 
hearing  must  be  sent  to  the  respondent  bv 
registered  mall  not  less  than  30  days  prior 
to  such  proposed  board  hearing, 

"I  CI  If  a  respondent  has  been  absent 
without  official  leave,  notice  of  the  proposed 
board  hearing  shall  be  mailed  to  him  at  his 
known  address  and  to  his  n<>xt  of  kin.  If 
known 

"5  953    Notice   to   parents   of   respondent 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  member  Is  ordered 
to  appe.nr  as  respondent  before  ;in  adminis- 
trative discharge  b'lard  and  such  respond- 
ent is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  and  is 
vinable  for  any  reason  to  understand  n.'id 
appreciate  the  nature,  purpose,  and  possible 
con.sequenres  of  the  proposed  board  henrlng, 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  board  hear- 
ing shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  pir>^nts  of  the 
re.spondent  or  to  his  next  of  kin  !f  both 
parents  are  dece.ised 
"5  954    Notice  to  counsel  of  respondent 

"Whenevtr    the   appointing   authority   has 
been   notlf.ed    that   the   respondent   is   to   be 
represented    bv    counsel    before    an    admin- 
istrative dlsch.irge  board,  a  copv  of  all  notices 
aud  Information  relating  to  the  proceeding 
before   such   board   which   are   given   to   the 
respondent  shall  also  be  given  to  counsel. 
"5  955.  Waiver  of  rights  by  .'espondent;   res- 
l!?natlon  for  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice 
"lal  A  respondent  may  waive  his  right  to  a 
hearing  before  an   administrative  discharge 


board  if  he  certifies  In  writing  that  he  un- 
derstands the  consequences  of  such  action 
and  has  consulted  with  counsel  qualified  un- 
der section  827  ibid)  of  this  title  i  article 
27  I  b  I  ( 1 )  )  and  detailed  to  represent  him. 
.A  waiver  shall  not  be  accepted  if  executed  by 
a  respondent  within  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  after  receipt  of  notification  of  the 
proposed  board  hearing,  or  If  the  .tppolntlng 
authority  determines  that  the  waiver  was 
Improvldently  made  or  that  the  respondent 
does  not  fully  comprehend  the  consequences 
of  his  decision. 

"(b)  A  respondent  who  Is  In  civil  confine- 
ment or  who  has  been  absent  without  official 
leave  and  who  falls  to  respond  within  a 
period  of  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
notice  has  been  mailed  to  him  may  be 
deemed  to  have  executed  a  written  waiver 
of  hia  right  to  a  board  hearing  under  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  A  respondent  may  be  permitted  to 
resign  or  accept  a  discharge  for  the  good  of 
the  service  In  lieu  of  administrative  dis- 
charge board  action  If  he  certifies  in  writ- 
ing that  he  understands  the  consequences 
of  his  actions  and  has  consulted  with  coun- 
sel qualified  under  section  827  i  b  i  ( 1 1  of 
this  title  (article  27  (b)(1))  and  detailed 
to  represent  him.  The  discharge  authority 
may  order  a  discharge  under  honorable  con- 
ditions In  the  case  of  any  respondent  per- 
mitted to  resign  for  the  good  of  the  service 
If  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  service 
record  of  the  respondent  and  other  evidence 
that  such  action  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice. The  discharge  authority  may  not  order 
an  Undesirable  Discharge  In  the  case  of  any 
such  respondent  If  the  grounds  alleged  for 
administrative  board  action  would  not  have 
supported  an  Undesirable  Discharge. 
"S  956    Sessions  of  the  board 

"laj  When  an  administrative  disc.'L.rge 
board  deliberates  or  votes,  only  the  voting 
members  of  the  board  may  be  present  All 
otiier  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  and.  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. ^hall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  re- 
spondent, his  counsel,  and  the  legal  adviser 
if  one  has  been  detailed 

lb)  In  any  case  in  which  the  respi.ndent 
is  unable  w  appetr  before  the  board  because 
of  civil  confinement  the  board  may  convene 
and  hear  the  case  of  such  respondent  in 
iibsentia  if  the  appointing  authority  so  di- 
rects and  the  respondent  is  represented  be- 
fore the  board  by  counsel  qualified  under 
section  821  ibiili  of  this  title  (article  27 
(b)(l)>  or  by  counsel  of  his  choice 
"§  957    Ch.illenges 

"Mfinbers  of  an  administrative  distiiarge 
board,  the  recorder,  and  the  legal  adviser. 
If  one  has  been  detailed,  may  be  challenged 
by  the  respondent  for  cause.  The  bo;ird  shall 
determine  the  relevancy  and  validity  of  chal- 
lenges lor  cause  when  no  legal  adviser  has 
been  detailed  to  the  board. 
"5  958    Oaths 

"(a)  Meml^ers  rf  an  admlnlstr.itive  di.-;- 
charge  board,  the  recorder,  the  legal  adviser, 
if  one  has  been  detiiiled.  military  counsel, 
and  the  reporter  shall  take  an  onth  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secret.ary  of  Defense  to  per- 
form their  dutle.o  faithfully.  The  .Secretary 
of  Defense  miy  provide  by  regulation  that 
once  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  duties 
.IS  lepal  adviser,  military  counsel,  and  re- 
corder has  been  taken  by  an  officer  certified 
to  be  qualified  or  competent  to  pi^rform  any 
such  duties,  such  an  oath  need  not  be  taken 
each  time  such  officer  Is  detailed  to  perform 
such  duties 

"ibt    Each  witness  before  any  such  board 
.sh  ill  be  examined  under  oath 
"5  959,  Prohibition  on  use  of  certain  evidence 

"(at  No  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of 
any  respondent  shall  be  admitted  In  evidence 
against  him  before  any  administrative  dis- 
charge board  If  such  act  or  omission  occurred 
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more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  order  directing  such  board  to  hear  the 
case  of  the  respondent,  or  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent enlistment  or  current  tour  of  active 
duty  of  the  respondent  plus  any  voluntary  or 
involuntary  extensions  thereof,  whichever 
period  Is  longer:  and  no  such  act  or  omission 
shall  be  alleged  or  mentioned  In  any  evidence 
presented  to  the  board. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  evidence  re- 
lating to  an  act  or  omission  of  the  respondent 
which  occurred  In  the  enlistment  preceding 
the  respondent's  current  enlistment  or  tour 
of  active  duty  may  be  alleged  and  admitted 
In  evidence  against  the  respondent  in  show- 
ing that  his  current  enlistment  or  tour  of 
active  duty  was  based  upon  a  material  mis- 
representation or  fraud  which  would  have 
prevented  or  delayed  his  enlistment  or  tour 
of  active  duty  and  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  armed  force  concerned. 

"(c)  No  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  any 
respondent  shall  be  admitted  In  evidence 
against  him  before  any  administrative  dis- 
charge board  if  such  act  or  omission  was 
wholly  or  in  part  the  basis  of  any  charge  for 
which  he  was  tried  by  a  civil  court  or  a 
court-martial  and  acquitted:  or  for  which 
he  was  not  acquitted  or  convicted  but  for 
which  he  cannot  again  be  tried  by  reason 
of  former  Jeopardy. 

"(d)  No  evidence  shall  be  admitted  at  any 
hearing  conducted  by  an  administrative  dis- 
chsu-ge  board  unless  such  evidence  Is  rele- 
vant, material,  and  probative.  No  Informa- 
tion adverse  to  the  respondent  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  board  over  objection  unless 
the  respondent  has  had  an  opportunity, 
througli  counsel,  to  cross-examine  by  depo- 
sition or  in  person  before  the  board  the  per- 
son giving  such  Information.  No  Investigative 
report  shall  be  admitted  Into  evidence  at 
any  such  hearing  unless  a  copy  of  the  repwrt 
has  been  made  available  to  the  respondent 
and  his  counsel  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
in  adv;H.nce  of  the  hearing,  and  an  opportu- 
nity has  lieen  given  to  cross-examine  the  per- 
son who  conducted  the  Investigation  on 
which  such  report  is  based  and  to  rebut 
the  material  contained  therein.  Whenever 
any  matter  has  been  deleted  on  the  grounds 
of  security  from  an  investigative  report  of- 
fered In  evidence  before  a  hearing  conducted 
by  an  administrative  discharge  board,  such 
matter  shall  not  be  shown  to  the  board;  and 
whenever  matter  deleted  from  any  such  re- 
port substantially  lessens  the  evidential  value 
of  such  report,  the  report  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence. 

"§  960,  Opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses  and 
other  evidence;  depositions;  right 
to  present  and  examine  evidence 

"(a)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
and  responden*  shall  have  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evidence  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe.  Process  is- 
sued in  board  cases  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  other  evidence  shall  be  similar  to 
thnt  which  courts  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing criminal  Jurisdiction  may  lawfully  issue 
and  run  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
territories,  commonwealths,  and  possessions. 
'(b)ii)  At  any  time  after  a  respondent 
has  been  notified  that  he  Is  to  appear  before 
an  administrative  discharge  board,  any  party 
may  take  oral  or  written  depositions  unless 
the  appointing  authority  forbids  It  for  good 
cause, 

'■(2)  The  party  at  whose  Instance  a  deposi- 
tion is  to  be  taken  shall  give  to  every  other 
party  reasonable  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  for  taking  the  deposition. 

"(3 1  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Issue 
regulations  governing  the  taking  and  use  of 
depositions  under  this  chapter.  The  regula- 
tions   shall    provide    for    the    appointment 


where  necessary  of  assistant  counsel  to  repre- 
sent a  party  In  the  taking  of  depositions. 

"(c)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  submit  to  the  board  any  sworn  or  unsworn 
statement,  affidavit,  certificate,  or  stipulation 
In  his  own  behalf.  He  may,  If  he  chooses, 
submit  to  examination  by  the  board  under 
oath.  He  and  his  counsel  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  examine  all  witnesses  called 
befcre  the  board  and  shall  be  permitted  to 
examine  all  documents,  papers,  exhibits,  and 
other  evidence  presented  to  the  board. 
"I  961.  Voting  and  rulings 

"  (a)  The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
administrative  discharge  boards  shall  be  by 
majority  vote.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  rulings  made  by  the  board  shall  be 
by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  legal  adviser  has  been 
detailed  to  an  administrative  discharge  board 
he  shall  rule  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
and  on  all  motions.  He  shall  decide  whether 
a  member  of  the  board  shall  be  dismissed 
because  of  a  challenge  for  cause.  When  no 
legal  adviser  has  been  detailed  the  members 
shall  rule  on  challenges  for  cause,  the  chal- 
lenged member  not  voting,  and  a  tie  vote  dis- 
qualifies the  member  challenged. 
"i  962.  Record  of  the  board  proceedings 

"(a)  A  record  of  the  proceedings  before  an 
administrative  discharge  board  shall  be  kept. 
The  record  shall  be  authenticated  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  A  copy  of  the  authenticated 
record  shall  be  given  the  respondent. 

"(b)  An  Undesirable  Discbarge  may  not  be 
recommended  unless  a  verbatim  record  is 
kept  of  all  proceedings  before  the  adminis- 
trative discharge  board  by  the  reporter  de- 
tailed to  such  board.  A  verbatim  record  shall 
be  kept  In  any  other  case  in  which  (1)  the 
board  determines  that  a  verbatim  record  is 
necessary  for  a  fair  and  Impartial  review  of 
the  board  proceedings,  (2)  the  discharge  au- 
thority so  orders,  or  (3)  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  require  such  action. 
"S  963.    Action  of  discbarge  authority 

"(a)  In  any  case  In  which  the  administra- 
tive dischairge  board  recommends  that  the 
respondent  be  discharged  from  the  service, 
the  appointing  authority  may — 

"(1)  approve  the  reconmiendations  of  the 
board  if  he  determines  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  board  are  substan- 
tially and  convincingly  supported  by  the 
evidence  In  the  record; 

"(2)  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  with  respect  to  the  type  of  dis- 
charge to  be  given  the  respondent  and  order 
a  higher  type  discharge  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  Is  warranted  by  the  evidence  in 
the  record  or  In  the  Interests  of  Justice; 

"(3)  approve  the  board's  recommendation 
for  discharge  but  change  the  basis  therefor 
If  the  record  Indicates  such  action  would  be 
appropriate,  but  he  may  not  designate  un- 
fitness or  misconduct  as  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
charge If  the  board  has  recoomiended  dis- 
charge for  unsultabiUty; 

"(4)  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  and  appoint  a  new  board  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  respondent  If  he  deter- 
mines that  a  legal  error  was  committed  prej- 
udicial to  the  rights  of  the  respondent  or 
that  the  Interests  of  justice  would  be  served 
by  such  action,  but  he  may  not  approve  any 
finding  or  recommendation  made  by  the 
new  board  which  is  less  favorable  to  the 
respondent  than  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  previous  board  If 
the  evidence  before  the  second,  or  sub- 
sequent, board  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  evidence  that  was  before  the  previous 
board; 

"(5)  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  and  order  that  the  respondent  be 
retained  In  the  service;  or 

"(6)  approve  the  board's  recommendation 
for  discharge  but  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  discharge  for  such  period  of  probation 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 


"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  an  administra- 
tive discharge  board  recommends  that  the 
respondent  be  retained  in  the  service,  the 
case  is  closed,  and  no  new  board  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  of  the^^pohd- 
ent  if  the  evidence  before  the  second,  or 
subsequent,  board  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  evidence  before  the  previous  board. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  an  administrative  board 
were  based  In  whole  or  part  on  fraudulent 
Information  or  evidence  submitted  by  the 
respondent,  the  appointing  authority  may 
appoint  a  new  board  to  consider  the  case 
of  the  respondent  and  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subsequent  board  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  previous  board. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  the  procedures  for  vacat- 
ing the  suspension  of  a  discharge  authorized 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"§  964.  Tj-pe  and  character  of  administrative 
discharges;  grounds  for  awarding 

"(a)  The  type  and  character  of  adminis- 
trative discharges  shall  be  based  solely  on  a 
member's  military  record  during  the  current 
enlistment  or  term  of  service  plus  extensions 
and  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
following  standards: 

"(1)  The  Issuance  of  an  honorable  dis- 
charge will  be  conditioned  upon  proper  mili- 
tary behavior  and  proficient  performance  of 
duty  with  due  consideration  for  the  mem- 
ber's age,  length  of  service,  grade,  and  gen- 
eral aptitude. 

"(2)  The  issuance  of  a  general  discharge 
is  appropriate  when  a  member's  military  rec- 
ord Is  not  sufficiently  meritorious  to  warrant 
an  honorable  discharge  as  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  An  undesirable  discharge  may  be 
Issued  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  security 
reasons  based  on  the  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  administrative  discharge 
board,  or  waiver  of  the  right  to  board  action, 
or  resignation  or  request  for  discharge  for 
the  good  of  the  service  as  provided  In  sub- 
section 955  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  A  member  discharged  from  the  service 
on  grounds  of  unsultabiUty  shall  receive  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge.  The  type 
of  discharge  Issued  such  member  shall  be 
based  on  his  military  record  taking  Into  con- 
sideration his  mental  and  physical  capabili- 
ties. A  discharge  for  unsultabiUty  may  be 
given  for  mental,  physical,  or  psychological 
disabilities  described  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  misconduct  shall  re- 
ceive an  undesirable  discharge  unless  the 
circumstances  In  his  case  warrant  a  more 
favorable  type  of  discharge.  A  discharge  for 
misconduct  may  be  given  a  member  convicted 
by  civil  authorities  for  a  crime  Involving 
sexual  perversion  or  narcotics,  the  penalty 
for  which  under  chapter  47  of  this  title  Is  one 
year  imprisonment  or  more;  or  a  crime  for 
which  a  punitive  discharge  may  be  awarded 
by  a  court-martial  under  chapter  47  of  this 
title.  A  discharge  for  misconduct  may  also 
be  given  If  the  member  was  adjudged  a  Juve- 
nile offender,  wayward  minor,  or  juvenile 
delinquent  by  civil  authorities  for  a  crime 
Involving  sexual  perversion  or  narcotics,  the 
penalty  for  which  under  chapter  47  of  this 
title  Is  one  year  imprisonment  or  more.  A 
discharge  for  misconduct  may  also  be  given  a 
member  convicted  by  civil  authorities  for  an 
offense  not  listed  in  chapter  47  of  this  title, 
the  maximum  penalties  for  which  authorized 
by  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  whichever  is  lesser, 
is  one  year  Imprisonment  or  more. 

"(d)  A  discharge  for  misconduct  may  also 
be  given  for  any  unauthorized  absence  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  year 
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or  more,  or  (or  the  procurement  of  a  fraudu- 
lent euUstmeut.  induction  ur  exter\slon  of 
a  period  of  active  duty  through  any  delib- 
erate material  misrepresentation,  omission, 
or  concealment  which  if  known  by  the  ap- 
propriate authorlUes  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
curement would  h.r.e  resulted  m  rejection  of 
the  member  for  serv.ce 

"(e)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  unfitness  shall  receive 
an  Undesirable  Discharge  unless  the  clr.nim- 
stance*  warrant  a  more  favorable  type  of 
discharge.  A  discharge  for  unfitness  may  be 
given  a  member  for  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Frequent  Involvement  of  a  discredit- 
able nature  with  civil  or  armed  force  au- 
thorltlee. 
■•(2»  Sexual  perversion. 
"(3)  Drug  addiction,  habituation,  or  the 
unauthorized  a»e  or  possession  of  narcotics, 
hypnotics,  sedatives,  tranquilizers,  stimu- 
lants, hallucinogens,  or  other  harmful  or 
hablt-formlng  drugs  or  chemicals. 

"(4)  An  eeUbllshed  pattern  for  shirking 
official  duties  and  responalbllltles. 

"(5)  An  esUbUshed  pattern  showing  dis- 
honorable failure  to  pay  debts  or  to  con- 
tribute adequate  support  to  dependents,  or 
failure  to  comply  with  orders,  decrees,  or 
Judgment  of  a  civU  court  concerning  support 
of  dependents. 

"(f)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  security  shall  receive 
an  Undesirable  Discharge  unless  the  circum- 
stances warrant  a  more  favorable  type  of  dis- 
charge. A  discharge  for  secun-.y  reasons  may 
be  given  a  member  when  the  retention  of 
such  member  is  not  consistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  national  security. 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  an  Undesirable 
Discharge  Is  authorized  under  this  chapter, 
a  member  may  be  awarded  an  Honorable  or 
General  Discharge,  as  appropriate.  If  during 
hlfl  current  enlistment,  period  of  obligated 
service,  or  any  voluntary  or  involuntary  ex- 
tensions thereof,  or  period  of  prior  service  he 
has  been  awarded  a  personal  decoration  as  de- 
fined by  the  armed  force  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  or  If  otherwise  warran;^  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  case. 

"(h)   No  member  may  be  discharged  from 
the  service  for  misconduct  under  subsection 
(c)   of  this  section  If  an  appeal  of  the  con- 
viction  has   been   filed   and   such   appeal   Is 
still   pending.   Notwithstanding   the   forego- 
ing. In  any  case  In  which  the  discharge  au- 
thority receives  a  written  opinion  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
concerned   stating   that   an    appeal    by    any 
member  Is  frivolous  or  without  legal  merit. 
the  discharge  authority  may  order  the  dis- 
charge of  such  member  without  waiting  for 
final  disposition  of  such  appeal    If  a  mem- 
ber Is  discharged  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  his  conviction 
Is  reversed  on  appeal,  or  his  case  Is  returned 
for  retrial  and  is  not  retried,  or  If  any  other 
action   Is   taken   on   appeal   which   results  In 
the   member   not   having   been   legally   con- 
victed of  a  felony,   he  shall  receive  all   pay. 
allowances,    and    other    benefits,    insofar    as 
practicable,  he  would  have  received  had  he 
not  been  discharged    The  Secretary  shall.  In 
any  case  In  which  an  Undesirable  Discharge 
was    Issued,    change    such    discharge    to    an 
Honorable    or    General    Discharge,    as    war- 
ranted by  the  service  record  of  the  respond- 
ent;  If  a  General  Discharge  was  Issued  the 
Secretary   may   change   It    to   an   Honorable 
Discharge   If   the   service   record   of   the   re- 
spondent warrants  such  act:on. 
5  965.  Discharge  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government 
"A  member  may  be  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  Honorable  or  General  Dls 
charge  as  warranted   by   his  service  record. 
for  reasons  other  than  those  prescribed  In 
this  chapter,   pursuant  to   regulations  pro- 


mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  as 
utherwlse  authorized  by  law. 
§966.  Review    of    administrative    discharge 

action 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  such  review  of  admin- 
istrative discharge  board  proceedings  and  of 
discharge  authority  actions  as  he  deternunes 
necessary  to  determine  that  ( 1  \  the  board 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  [2)  the  evidence  in  the 
record  substantially  supports  the  findings  oi 
the  board.  (3)  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  are  supported  by  the  findings,  f4)  the 
action  of  the  discharge  authority  w.w  legal 
and  appropriate,  and  (5)  all  procedures  and 
actions  were  consistent  wltli  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  In  no  case  may  the  decision 
on  review  be  less  favorable  than  the  action 
ordered  by  the  discharge  authority.  The  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  no  discharge  un- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions  shall 
be  issued  until  affirmed  upon  such  review 
and.  where  so  o.'dered  in  cases  reviewed  by 
It    the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

•■(b)  The  Court  of  Military  .Appeals  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  for  the  review  under  sec- 
'i'jn  867ib)"(4)  of  this  title  (article  67ib)), 
by  the  court  of  cases  arising  under  this 
chapter,  specifying  the  ground.s  upon  which 
such  a  review  may  be  otatalned  by  the  re- 
spondent or  the  armed  force  concerned  and 
the  time  within  which  any  such  review  must 
be  requested.  In  no  case  may  the  decision 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  be  less  fa- 
vorable than  the  action  ordered  by  the  dis- 
charge authority." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  subtitle  A  (relating  to  general 
military  law)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
.s  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below 
■47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice-.  801" 
the  following: 

■48.  Administrative  Discharge  Boards. .  941". 
I  b  I  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
..r  part  II  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  limended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately below 

■•47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice..  801" 
the  following: 

••48.  Administrative  Discharge  Boards.-  941'". 
Sec.  103.  (ai   Subsection  (bi   oi  section  867 
(article  67)    of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by— 

(li  striking  out  •'all  cases"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  clauses  i  1).  (2),  and  (3).  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •all  court-martial  cases'. 

(2)  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2): 

(3)  striking  out  the  perkxl  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there<3f  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  •and'^;  and 

i4i  adding  after  clause  (3)  a  new  clause 
as  follows; 

•  1 4)  such  cases  arising  under  chapter  48 
of  this  title  as  are  authorized  for  review  pur- 
suant to  section  966(b)  of  such  chapter  and 
with  respect  to  which  (Ai  respondents  have 
petitioned  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  (or 
review  and  on  good  cause  shown  such  court 
has  granted  a  review,  or  (B)  the  armed  force 
concerned  has  ordered  sent  to  such  court  for 
review. •' 

(b)  Subsection  ^d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  i  1 )  striking  out  the  word  "case" 
In  the  first,  second,  and  third  sentences  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court-martial  case" 
and  (2)  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence'  "In  any 
case  referred  to  In  subsection  (b»  r4)  of  this 
section  which  is  reviewed  upon  petition  of  a 
respondent,  the  court  shall  take  action  only 
with  respect  to  Issues  of  Ipw.  and  in  any 
such  case  ordered  sent  to  the  court  for  re- 
view by  the  armed  force  concerned,  the  court 
shall  take  action  only  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  of  law  raised  by  the  armed  force  " 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sen- 


tence^"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sentence 
of  a  court-martiaJ  case". 

(di  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f  i  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■c.Lse^'  and  inseitmg  m  lieu  thereof  ••court- 
martial  case". 

(ei  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (gi  as  subsection 
■■(h)"  and  adding  after  subse<-tion  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(g)  Ai.er  It  haa  acted  on  any  case  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)i4)  of  this  section,  the 
C:.'urt  of  Military  Appeals  may  return  the 
record  to  any  reviewing  otacer  or  body  desig- 
nated under  section  966(a)  of  this  title  to 
review  cases  arising  under  chapter  48  of  this 
title  for  further  consideration  or  action  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  or 
may.  in  any  cise  appealed  by  a  respondent, 
return  the  record  to  such  officer  or  Ixidy 
designated  under  such  section  966(a)  or 
directly  to  the  appropriate  discharge  authur- 
ity  for  further  consideration  or  action  In 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court  '• 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (C)  of  section  870 
(article  70)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  •In  a  court-martial 
case"  Immediately  after 
accused". 

lb)    Subsection    (d) 
amended    by   Inserting 
case^^  immediately  nfter 
( c )    Such    section    Is 


shall  represent  the 


of    such    section    is 
•In   a    court-martial 
'The  accused", 
further   amended   by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•■ifi  .Appellate  counsel  shall  represent  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Military  .\ppeals  a  respond- 
ent whi»se  ca.se  Is  before  the  court  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  867(b)  (4)  of  this 
title   (article  67(b)  (4)  ) — 

••  1 1 )  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
respondent; 

"(2)  when  the  armed  force  concerned  Is 
represented  by  counsel; 

••  ( 3  )  when  the  armed  force  concerned  has 
sent  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
\  respondent  has  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by 
civilian  counsel  If  provided  by  him. 

•'(g)  The  armed  force  concerned  may  be 
represented  by  counsel  before  the  Court  of 
Military  .Appeals  In  any  case  reviewed  by  such 
court  pursuant  to  section  867(b)(4)  of  this 
title  (article  67(b)  (4))." 

Sec.  105.  Section  801  (article  1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
"(13)  •Respondent'  means  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  against  whom  administrative 
discharge  proceedings  have  been  Initiated 
under  chapter  48  of  this  title." 

Sec  106.  (a)  Subsection  (ai  of  section 
266  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'Each  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof,  •'Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  48  of  this  title,  each". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  in.'sert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  48  of  this  title,  each". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  1161  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(ci  No  commissioned  officer  may  be  dis- 
charged under  the  authority  of  section  3814, 
3818,  C392.  6393.  8814.  8817,  or  8818  of  this 
title  or  under  section  321  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or 
security  (as  described  In  chapter  48  of  this 
title)  or  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable  except  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  48  of  this  title" 

lb)  The  catch  line  of  section  1161  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••§  1161  Commissioned  officers:  limitations 
on  dismissal  and  discharge. 
(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  59  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out 


s 


I 


"1161.  Commissioned  officers:  limitations  on 

dismissal." 
rtiid  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  | 

"1161.  Commissioned  officers:  limitations  on 
dismissal  and  discharge." 

SEC.  108.  Section  1162  (a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
48  and  other  provisions  of  this  title,  reserve 
commissioned  officers  may  be  discharged  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  48  of  this  title,  other 
reserves  may  be  discharged  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned." 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1163  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"An"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  of  this  title, 
an". 

lb)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
ici  of  such  section  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  he  Is  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved .'sentence  of  a  court-martial  or  pur- 
suant to  the  approved  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  an  administrative  discharge 
board  appointed  under  chapter  48  of  this 
title;  or 

"(2)  he  consents  to  a  discharge  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  with  a  waiver 
of  proceedings  of  a  court-martial  or  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board  (as  provided  In 
chapter  48  of  this  title),  as  the  case  may 
be." 

Sec.  no.  Section  1165  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "No  warrant  officer  may  be  dis- 
charged under  the  authority  of  tlils  section 
or  section  1166  of  this  title  for  misconduct,' 
unfitness,  or  security  (as  described  In  chap- 
ter 48  of  this  title)  or  discharged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  of  this 
title." 

Sec  111.  Section  1166  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Tlie 
burden  of  Justifying  the  separation  for  cause 
of  any  permanent  regular  warrant  officer 
shall  be  on  the  armed  force  of  ■which  he 
Is  a  member." 

Sec  112.  (a)  Sections  3781.  3782,  and  3783 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  3781.  Selection  boards:  composition;  du- 
ties 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review 
the  record  of  any  commissioned  officer  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should,  because  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  has  fallen  below  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretarv,  be  removed 
from  the  active  list. 

"5  3782.  Boards  of  Inquiry:  composition;  du- 
ties 

"(a)  Boards  of  Inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  at 
such  pl.ices  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  whenever 
such  action  has  been  recommended  by  a 
board  of  officers  pursuant  to  section  3781  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  of  Inquiry  deternalnes 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section 
3781  of  this  title  to  support  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the 
active  list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  con- 
duct a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  officer  should  be  removed 
from  the  active  list. 

"fc)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should   not   be  retained   on   the 


active  list,  It  shall  send  the  record  of  Its 
proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inqulr^  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  3781  of  this  title. 
"§  3783.  Board  of  review:  composition;  duties 

"(a)  Board  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  such  time  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the  records  of 
cases  of  officers  recommended  by  boards  of 
inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  under  section  3782  of  this 
title. 

'•(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officer's  removal  from  the  active  list.  It  shall 
send  Its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list, 
his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determina- 
tion, his  case  may  ag^ln  be  considered  under 
section  3781  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  3785  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Each"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  notified  In  writing,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
active  list;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  this  title  (relating  to  ad- 
ministrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  boards  of  inquiry  convened  under 
section  3782  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Reg:ular  Army  shall  be  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Sections  3791,  3792,  and  3793 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'5  3791.  Selection  boards:  composition;   du- 
ties 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  general  officers  to 
review  the  record  of  any  commissioned  officer 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  to 
determine  whether  he  should,  because  of 
moral  dereliction,  professional  dereliction,  or 
because  his  retention  Is  not  clearly  consistent 
with  the  Interests  of  national  security,  be 
removed  from  the  active  list. 
"§  3792.  Boards  of  Inquiry:  composition: 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  Inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
whenever  such  action  has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  board  of  officers  pursuant  to 
section  3791  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  of  Inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  3791 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recommendation 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a  fair 
and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine  whether 


the  officer  should  be  removed  from  the  active 

list. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  it  shall  send  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  3791  of  this  title. 

"§  3793,  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  such 
times  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the 
records  of  cases  of  officers  recommended  by 
boards  of  Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Regular  Army  under  section 
3792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officer's  removal  from  the  active  list,  it  shall 
send  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(c)  If,  after  revle'wlng  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list, 
his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determina- 
tion, his  case  may  again  be  considered  under 
section  3791  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  3795  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Each"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"11)  notified  In  writing,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
active  list;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
in  chapter  48  of  this  title  (relating  to  ad- 
ministrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  boards  of  inquiry  convened  under 
section  3792  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

Sec.  114.  Clause  (1)  of  section  3811  (b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  as  provided  In  chapter  48  of  this 
title;". 

Sec.  115.  Section  5864  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •However,  no  of- 
ficer may  be  discharged  under  authority  of 
this  section  unless  the  board  proceedings 
conducted  under  section  5862  of  this  title 
were  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
procedural  requirements  prescribed  In  chap- 
ter 48  of  this  title." 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6407  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•Each"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •'(a)   Each". 

(b)  Such  section  6407  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(b)  No  officer  shall  be  removed  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  for 
reasons  of  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  security 
pursuant  to  the  action  of  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  543  of  this  title 
unless  the  proceedings  were  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  procedural  requirements 
prescribed  in  chapter  48  of  this  title." 
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(C)  The  catch  line  of  such  section  6407  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"j  6407.  Communication       with       selection 
board;    Justifying    removal    from 
actlve  list  " 

(d)  Tne  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  573  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
■'6407.  Cammunlc-itlon         with         selection 

board  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•"6407.  Communication  with  selection  board; 
jiMtlfylng  removal  from  active  list  " 

Sec.  117  (a)  .-sections  8781.  8782.  and  8783 
of  title  10.  United  St.ites  Code,  ure  amended 
to  read  aa  follows 

"S   8781.  Selection  boards:   composition;  du- 
ties 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  m:^y  at  any 
time  convene  a  bo.ird  of  officers  to  review  tlie 
record  of  any  coinmisslo.Ted  officer  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  -iiould  because  the  per- 
formance or  his  duty  h,;3  f  I'.Ien  below  Etand- 
.trds  prescribed  by  the  Secret. iry.  be  removed 
from  the  active  list 

•j  8782    Boards     of     liuiuiry      composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  oflBcers.  shall  be  convened  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make 
nndlnga  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  .Mr  Force  when- 
ever such  action  has  been  recommended  bv 
a  board  of  officers  pursuant  to  section  8781 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section 
8781  of  this  title  to  support  a  recommend:\- 
tlon  tbat  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  ac- 
tive list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct 
a  fair  and  Impartial  he.irlng  to  determine 
whether  the  officer  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  re-alned  on  the  ac- 
tive list  It  shall  send  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  relvew 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  'hat 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, his  cise  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  8781  of  this  title. 
"5  8783  Board  of  review  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers.  ?hall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at  such  times 
as  he  may  p.^escrlbe  to  review  the  records  of 
cases  of  officers  recommended  by  boards  of 
Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  under 
section  8782  of  this  title 

"lb I  If.  after  revlewlnc;  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  cle'ermlnes  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officer's  removal  from  the  active  list  It  shall 
send  Its  recommend.itions  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(c)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justifv  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list. 
his  case  is  closed  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determina- 
tion, his  case  may  again  be  considered  uncl^r 
section  8781  of  this  title  " 

(b)  Section  8785  of  title  10,  United  State's 
Code,  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  strtklng  out  "Each"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "<ai   Each  ' 

(2)  by  striking  out  clau.se  i  1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


(1)  notified  in  writing,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  oe  removed  from 
the  active  list.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

lb)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  subsection  lai  of  th.s 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  this  title  i  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  boards  of  inquiry  convened  under 
section  87i*2  of  this  section. 

■■(c)  The  burden  of  justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Air  Force  shall  be  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  " 

.Sec    118    I  a)   Sections  8791.  8792.  and  8793 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  tis  follows. 
5  8791.  Section  boards:   composition;   duties 

■  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  at  .iny 
time  convene  a  bo  .rd  of  general  officers  to 
review  the  record  of  any  commissioned  offi- 
cer o:i  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  .^Ir  Fore? 
to  determine  whether  he  should,  because  of 
moral  dereliction,  professional  dereliction,  or 
because  his  retention  is  not  clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  national  security,  be  re- 
moved from  the  active  list. 

■■J87i»2.  Boards     of     Inquiry       composition; 
duties 

■  ai  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of 
t.'iree  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mr  F'jrce  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence 
and  make  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether  an  officer  shall  be 
removed  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
.A.r  Force  whenever  such  action  has  been 
recommended  by  a  board  of  officers  pursuant 
to  section  8791  of  this  title. 

■  ibi  If  the  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  8791 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recommendation 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a 
fair  and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  officer  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list 

"(C)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  It  shall  send  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review 

"idi  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  is  closed  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  de- 
termination, his  case  may  again  be  consid- 
ered under  section  8791  of  this  title. 
■S  8793.  Boards  of  review  comp>osltlon; 
duties 

"(ai  Boards  of  review,  eanh  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at 
■iuch  times  a-s  he  may  prescribe,  to  review 
the  records  of  ca-ses  of  nrficer.'-  recommended 
by  boards  of  Inqulrv  for  removal  frnm  the 
active  list  of  the  Regtilar  .Mr  Force  under 
serrion  8792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
CAse.  a  board  of  review  detemilnes  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  suf- 
l!Cleut  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officers  removal  from  the  active  list.  It  shall 
send  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(C)  If  Rfter  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
c-i\&e.  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list 
hl<i  case  Is  cIoBed  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  vear  from  the  date  of  that  determination, 
his  ca.'.e  may  again  be  considered  under  sec- 
tion 8791  of  this  title  " 

(b)  Section  8795  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 


il)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  insciting 
In  l.eu  thereof  "(a)   Each"; 

(2  I  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followine 

••(li  notified  in  writing,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine v.hether  he  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list,",   and 

(3  I  oy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  sulxsectlons 

■•ibi  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  subsection  i  a )  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  this  Utle  i  relating  to  admin- 
istrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  boards  of  Inquiry  convened  under 
se<ctlon  8792  of  this  section 

"I  CI  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  remov.%1 
for  ■  ause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Air  Force  shall  be  on  the  Depart- 
n.vMit  of  the  Air  Force  " 

Sec  119.  Clause  ( 1 1  of  .section  8811  (b)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow^. 

"(1)  as  provided  In  chapter  48  of  this 
title." 

Sec    120.  (a)  Sections  321.  322,  and  323  of 
title    14,    United   States   Code,   are   amended 
to  read  a^  follows: 
■  j  321.  Review  of  records  of  officers 

'  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  convene 
a  board  of  officers  to  review  the  record  of 
any  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Gii^d  to 
determine  whether  such  officer  should  be 
remcjved  from  active  duty — 

'■ili  becavise  his  performance  of  duty  has 
falle.i  below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or 

"1 2)    because  of  moral  dereliction,  profes- 
sional  dereliction,  or   because   his   retention 
on    active    duty    Is    not    clearly    consistent 
with  the  Interests  of  national  security. 
"<  :!'J2  Boards  of  Inquiry 

■•(a)  Boards  of  Inquiry  shall  be  convened 
at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  receive  evidence  and  make  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from 
acti\e  duty  whenever  such  action  has  been 
recommended  by  a  board  of  officers  pursu- 
ant t.j  section  321  of  this  title. 

'■(bi  If  the  board  of  Inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  -section 
321  of  this  title  to  support  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  officer  be  removed  from  active 
duty,  the  board  of  inquiry  shall  conduct  a 
f.iir  and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine 
whether  tlie  officer  should  be  removed  from 
acti'.e  duty. 

'■ic)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  removed  from  active 
duty,  it  shall  send  the  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings to  a  board  of  review. 

■  idi  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retimed  on  actlxe  duty, 
his  Cose  Is  closed  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  dite  of  the  deterniinatlon 
in  a  case  arising  under  section  321.  an  officer 
may  again  be  considered  for  removal  from 
active  duty. 
"5  323    Boards  of  review 

"(a)  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  pre.vribe 
to  review  the  records  of  cases  of  officers 
recommended  by  boards  of  Inquiry  for  re- 
moval from  active  duty. 

•■(bi  If  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  bo.ird  of  review  de'ermlnes  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Ir.quiry  was 
sulficlent  fo  Justify  a  recommendation  of 
the  officer's  removal,  it  shall  send  it-;  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  for  hl.s  action 

"(c)  If  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  befoie  the  br^rd  of  inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
remnval   of  such  officer,   his  case  Is   closed. 


Ho'.vever,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  determination  in  a  case  aris- 
ing unJer  tectlon  321,  an  officer  may  again 
be  considered  for  removal  from  active  duty." 
bi  Section  325  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  Thereof  "(a)  Each"; 

(2i  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  heti  t.hereof  the  following: 

"ill  notified  in  writing,  at  least  30  days 
befi  re  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  removed  from 
active  duty";  and 

(3  I  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"lb)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sect:on,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
m  chapter  48  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  administrative  discharge  boards) 
shall  be  applicable  to  boards  of  inquiry  con- 
vened under  section  322  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  active  duty  In 
the  Regular  Coast  Guard  shall  be  on  the 
Coast  Guard." 

Sec  121.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  It  Is  enacted. 

tctle  ii establishment  of  a  judge  advocate 

general's  corps  of  the  navy 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  801  (11)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(li  'Law  specialists'  means  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  designated 
for  special  duty  (law),  or  an  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  806(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  Air  Force  and  law  specialists  of  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "Navy, 
and  Air  Force  and  law  specialists  of  the 
Coast  Guard  ". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  815(e)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Air  Force,  a  law  specialist  of  the  Navy"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
fallowing:     "Navy,  or  Air  Force". 

(di  Section  827(b)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Air  Force, 
or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Navy"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  a  law  specialist  of 
the  Marine  Corps". 

(e)  Section  865(c)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "cr  the  Air  Force,  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Navy"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "Navy, 
or  Air  Force,  a  law  specialist  of  the  Marine 
Corps". 

(f)  Section  936(aUl)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Armv"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the 
Navy-'. 

Sec  202.  (ai  Section  5148  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  \A\,  (b),  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections "lb)",  "(c)",  and  "(d)",  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as 
follows : 

"(a  I  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
is  a  staff  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

(bi  Tlie  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion I  a  I  of  this  section  y  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's C.jrps  of  the  Navy  or  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties". 

(ci  The  catch  line  of  such  section  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 


"§  5148.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps: 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral; Judge  Advocate  General;  ap- 
pointment, term,  emoluments, 
duties", 
(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  513  of  such  title  is  amended  by 

striking  out 

"5148.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General; 
Judge  Advocate  General;  apjx)int- 
ment,  term,  emoluinents,  duties." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5148.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps:  Of- 
fice of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral; Judge  Advocate  General;  ap- 
pointment, term,  emoluments, 
duties." 

Sec.  203.  Section  5149  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  5149.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral:    Deputy     Judge     Advocate 
General;  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General;  pay,  succession  to  duties 

"(a)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  of  the  Na'vy  or  an  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties  who  has  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in 
section  5148(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed 
as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  'While  so  serving  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  (upper  half)  or  major 
general,  as  appropriate,  unless  entitled  to  a 
higher  rank  under  another  provision  of  law. 
The  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same  privileges  of  retirement  as 
provided  for  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  section 
6133  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  of  the  Navy  or  an  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties  who  has  the  qualifications  prescribed 
for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  In  section 
6148(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed  as 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  While  so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  or  briga- 
dier general,  as  appropriate,  unless  entitled 
to  a  higher  rank  under  another  provision  of 
law.  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy,  or  who,  after  serving  at  least  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  completion 
of  that  service  while  serving  In  a  lower  rank 
or  grade,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  retired  with  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral or  brigadier  general,  as  epproprlate. 
If  he  Is  retired  as  a  rear  admiral,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  retired  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  in 
the  lower  half  of  that  grade,  unless  entitled 
to  higher  pay  under  another  provision  of 
law. 

"(c)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Judge  Advocate  General  or  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  until  a  successor  Is  appointed  or 
the  absence  or  disability  ceases. 

"(d)  When  subsection  (c)  cannot  be  com- 
plied with  because  of  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, the  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General." 

Sec  204.  Section  5404  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  of 
January  1  of  each  year,  shall  establish  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  In  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps." 

Sec.  205.  Section  5508  (b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (6),  (7),  and 
(8)  as  clauses  "(7)",  "(8)",  and  "(9)",  re- 
spectively; and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (5)  a  new 
clause   (6)   as  follows: 

■■(6i  Officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps,'' 

Sec.    206.    (a)    Chapter    539    of    title    10. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

after  section  5578  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•  "§  5578a.  Regular     Navy;      Judge     Advocate 

General's    Corps 

"(a)  Original  appointments  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  may  be  made  from  persons 
who— 

"1 1)  are  at  least  21  and  under  35  j-ears  of 
age; 

"(2)  are  graduates  of  accredited  law 
schools;  and 

"(3)  have  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
other  professional  qualifications  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
For  the  purposes  of  determining  Uneel  posi- 
tion, {permanent  grade,  seniority  In  perma- 
nent grade,  and  eligibility  for  promotion, 
an  officer  appointed  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  shall  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  but  not  lees  than  three 
years. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  appointments 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  in  -the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  may  be  made  from 
officers  of  the  Navy,  including  the  Naval 
R«serve,  in  the  line  or  in  another  staff  corps 
who  meet  the  quallfloations  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law,  an  officer  appointed  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  a  running  mate 
assigned  to  him  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

(b)  Section  5587(c)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "law.". 

(c)  Chapter  539  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  6587  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"§  5587a.  Regular  Marine  Corps:  Officers 
designated  to  perform  legal  duties 

"(a)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  any  officer  on  the  active  list  of 
the  Marine  Corps  who  is  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 827(b)  of  this  title  may,  upon  his  ap- 
plication, be  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
lineal  position,  permanent  grade,  seniority 
In  permanent  grade,  and  eligibility  for  pro- 
motion, a  person  appointed  to  the  active  list 
of  the  Ma;rlne  Corps  as  an  officer  designated 
to  perform  legal  duties  shall  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  not  less  than 
three  years." 

(d)  "section  5600(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  ( 1 )  a 
new  item  as  follows : 

"(D)  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps — 3 
years;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  "Naval 
Reserve  with  a  view  to  designation  as  a  law 
specialist"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Marine  Corps  Reserve  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation to  perform  legal  duties". 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  539  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting 

"5578a.  Regular  Navy:  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps." 
immediately  below 
"5578.  Regular  Navy:  Dental  Corps.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting 

"5587a.  Regular  Marine  Corps:  officers  desig- 
nated to  perform  legal  duties." 
immediately  below 

"5587.  Regular  Navy:  officers  designated  for 
engineering  duty,  aeronautical  en- 
gineering duty,  and  special  duty." 
Sec.    207.   (a)    Subsection    (g)    of   section 
202    of    title    37,    United    States    Code,    Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "or  as"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  or". 

lb)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
cl'iuse  (8); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  i7>  as  clause 
"1 8)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  clause 
(61    a  new  clause    iTi    <is  follows; 

"(7)  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy:  or". 

(C)  Subsection  in  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating?  ria'.isrs  i4)  nnd  '5)  as 
clauses  "(3»"  and  "i4i",   respectively 

(d)  Such  section  Us  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(k)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  provLslon  of  law  an  officer 
serving  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocato  General 
of  the  Navy  Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  a 
rear  admiral  (lower  half)  or  brigadier  gen- 
eral,   as    appropriate   ' 

Sec.  20a.  All  law  specialists  In  the  Navy 
are  redesignated  as  Judge  advocates  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps  of  the  Navy 
Each  law  specialist  of  the  Navy  who  Is  on  a 
promotion  list  on  the  day  before  the  ef.ectlve 
date  of  this  Act  shall  bf  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate promotion  list  for  the  Judge  Ad.iDcate 
General's  Corps  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
promotion  when  the  officer  who  l.s  to  be  his 
rimnlng  mate  In  the  next  higher  grade  he- 
comes  eligible  for  promotion  :n  that  grade. 
All  provisions  of  title  10  United  States  Code 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  .\ct.  relating  to 
officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  shall 
apply  to  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  209.  Nothlnt;  In  this  title  shall  operate 
to  terminate  or  reduce  the  term  of  an  officer 
who  was  serving  as  Deputy  or  A.sslstant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  on  tlie 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  title  or 
to  deprive  him  of  the  rank,  pay.  allowances, 
or  retirement  privileges  to  which  he  was 
then  entitled.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
f>rovlslon  of  law,  an  officer  who  was  so  serv- 
ing on  the  day  before  the  etfectlve  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tletalled  as 
Deputy  Judge  Advoc.ite  General,  pursuant 
to  section  5149  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  hv  this  Act,  and.  in  addi- 
tion to  rights  and  benefits  then  accrued,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  rank  and  retirement  bene- 
:lt,s  authorized  by  that  .section  For  the  pur- 
P'>ses  of  deternrUnlng  his  eligibility  for  the 
retirement  benefits  authorised  by  section 
5149  of  title  10.  United  Suites  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  title  an  officer  who  is 
serving  as  Depulv  J'l.U'e  Advucnre  General 
on  the  effective  datf  of  this  title  shall  be 
credited  with  all  service  pierformed  under 
appointment  or  det.ill  as  Deputy  and  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  before  the  ef- 
fective  date   of   this    title 

Sec.  210.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  not  affect  ris?hts  accrued,  duties 
matured,  or  proceedings  commenced  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 

Sec.  211  The  provisions  of  this  title  shnll 
become  effective  on  t.'ie  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  such  title  is  enacted 

TTTI.E    in — MILITARY     Jt'OGES,     i  O.MPOSITION    OF 
COTTRTS- martial;      PROCEDirRM.     CHANCFS 

Sec.  301.  Section  801  (10)  (article  1  (10)) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  'Military  Judge"  means  an  official  of 
a  general  or  special  court-martial  detailed 
In  accordance  with  secUon  826  of  this  title 
(article  2«»  " 

Sec.  302.  Section  816  (article  16)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 


{816.  Art.    16    Courts-martial   classified 

"(a)  The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  in 
each  of  the  armed  forces  are — 

■'(  1 )  general  courts-martUl.  composed  of — 
"(A I    a  military  Judge  and  not  less  than 
five  menibers.  or 

"(Bi  only  a  military  judge,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section, 

"i2)  special  courts-martlul,  composed  of — 
•■iA)    a  military  Judge  and  not  less  than 
thrte  members: 

■  iB)  not  less  than  three  members;  or 
"iC»  only  a  military  Judge,  subject  to  the 
prjvislons  of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section; 
"(3)    summary    courts-martial,    composed 
of  one  commissioned  officer 

■'(b)(1)  A  general  court-martial,  or  a 
special  court-martial  to  which  a  military 
Judge  has  been  detailed,  shall  be  composed 
of  only  \  military  Judge  if  the  accused  (A) 
has  submitted  a  request  in  writing  to  the 
convening  authority  that  he  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial  composed  of  only  a  military 
Judge.  (Bl  has  submitted  such  request  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  time  set 
for  the  assembling  of  the  court  for  his  trial, 
and  (C)  has  conferred  with  counsel  having 
qualifications  not  less  than  those  prescribed 
under  section  827(b)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b))  prior  to  submitting  such  request. 
An  accused  may  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
composed  of  only  a  military  Judge  If  he  sub- 
mits a  written  request  to  the  convening  au- 
thority within  a  period  of  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  the  time  set  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  court  for  his  trial  If  (A)  the 
military  Judge  and  the  trial  coiuisel  consent 
thereto,  and  (B)  the  accused  has  conferred 
with  counsel  having  qualifications  not  less 
than  those  prescribed  under  section  827(b) 
of  this  title  (article  27(bi  )  prior  to  submit- 
ting such  request 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  an  accused  Is  to 
be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial,  or  a 
special  court-martial  to  which  a  military 
Judge  has  been  detailed,  the  accused  shall 
be  notified,  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  court  for  his 
trial,  of  the  Identity  of  the  mlliUiry  Judge  de- 
tailed to  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accused 
"(d)  The  accused  In  any  case  may  with- 
draw his  request  to  be  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial c(jmpi.tsed  of  only  a  military  Judge  if.  sub- 
sequent to  submitting  such  request  to  the 
convening  authority,  the  military  Judge  de- 
tailed to  svich  case  Is  a  miliary  Judge  other 
than  the  one  indicated  to  the  accused  prior 
to  the  submission  of  his  request 

'"(e)  No  person  shall  be  tried  bv  a  general 
court-martial  composed  of  only  a  military 
Judge  if  death  is  authorized  as  punishment 
for  the  offense  with  which  such  person  Is 
charged  and  the  convening  authority  has 
not  directed  that  the  case  be  treated  as  non- 
capital " 

Sec  303.  Section  819  (article  19)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
uig  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following'  "No  person  shall 
be  tried  by  a  special  court-martial  without  a 
in.lr-iry  Judge  If  a  bad-conduct  discharge 
may  be  adjudged  as  punishment  for  the 
offense  with  which  such  person  is  charged, 
.A  bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  ad- 
Judged  in  any  case  unleso  (1)  a  military 
Judge  was  detailed  to  the  trial.  (2)  a  ver- 
batim record  of  the  proceeding.",  and  testi- 
mony was  made,  and  (3)  except  in  time  of 
war.  the  accused  was  represented  or  afforded 
the  opport;inltv  to  be  represented  at  the 
trial  by  counsel  having  the  qualifications 
prescribed  under  section  827(b)  of  this  title 
(article  27(b)  )." 

Sec,  :i04  The  second  and  third  sentences 
of  section  820  (article  20)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  a.i  follows 
"No  person  with  respect  to  whom  summary 
courts-martl.ll  hnve  Jurisdiction  may  be 
brought  to  trial  before  a  summary  court- 
martial  if  he  object*  thereto.  If  objection  to 


trial  by  summary  court-martial  is  made  by 
an  accused,  trial  shall  be  ordered  by  special 
or  general  court-martial,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate." 

Sec  305  Section  825(c)(1)  (article  25 
(c)(1))  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"before  the  convening  of  the  court"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  court  Is  assembled  for 
the  trial  of  the  accused";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "convened""  in  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""as- 
sembled"" 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  826  (article  26)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows' 

•"§  826  Article  26  MlllUry  Judges  of  gen- 
eral and  specla'i  courts- 
martlcl 

""(a)  The  authority  coi.sening  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  and.  subject  tj  :!^.e  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  au- 
thority convening  a  special  court-martial 
may.  detail  as  military  Judge  thereof  a  com- 
missioned officer  who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  and  who  is  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  Judge  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of 
which  such  military  Judcc  Is  a  member.  .\ 
commissioned  officer  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  Jud.,e  shall  be  qualified 
to  serve  In  such  capacity  on  either  a  general 
or  special  court-martial,  Including  general 
or  special  courts-martial  composed  of  only  a 
military  Judge 

"(b)  A  mllitnry  Judiie  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  his 
designee,  of  the  armed  force  of  which  the 
military  Judge  is  a  member  for  det.iil  by  the 
convening  authority. 

""(c)  A  commissioned  officer  who  is  certi- 
fied to  be  qualified  for  duty  as  a  military 
Judge  shall  be  a.<^s!gned  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Judge  AdviK?ate  General,  or  his 
designee,  of  the  armed  force  of  which  the 
military  Judge  is  a  member  A  military  Judge 
shall  perform  such  duties  of  a  Judicial  na- 
ture other  than  those  relating  to  his  primary 
duty  of  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
whenever  such  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Judge 
Advocate  General.  Duties  of  a  nonjudicial 
nature  may  not  be  assigned  to  any  military 
Judge  except  with  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriate Judge  Advocate  General,  and  ap- 
proval shall  be  given  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  appropriate  Judge  Advocate  General  has 
determined  that  the  performance  of  non- 
Judicial  duties  will  not  Interfere  with  or  ad- 
versely afTect  the  performance  of  the  Judicial 
duties  of  such  military  Judge  Excrp:  in  the 
case  of  a  court-martial  convened  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  concerned,  neither 
the  convening  authority  nor  any  memlxr  of 
the  staff  of  the  convening  authority  shall 
prepare  or  review  any  report  concerning  the 
effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency  of  any 
military  Judge  designated  by  the  appropriate 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  detail  by  such 
conveninit  authority. 

"(d)  Any  military  Judge  of  one  armed 
f<irce  may  be  detailed  to  serve  as  military 
Judge  of  a  court-martial  of  a  different  armed 
force  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  armed  force  of  v^hlch 
such  mllltiiry  Judge  is  a  member  No  person 
is  clifcrtble  to  act  as  a  milltarv  Judc  in  a  case 
If  he  l9  the  accuser  or  a  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution or  defense  or  has  acted  as  investi- 
gating officer  or  as  counsel  in  the  ^.ime  case 

■"(e)  The  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
may  not  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
court,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
trial  counsel,  and  defense  counsel,  nor  mnv 
he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  court  "" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
nf  subchapter  V  of  chapter  47  of  «uch  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 


■•826.  26.  Law  officer  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•826.  26    Military     Judges    of     general    and 
special  courts-martial."' 

Sec  3'07.  Section  827  (article  27)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code    is  amended — 

il,  by  inserting  or  special'"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  immediately  after  "general". 

(2)  bv  striking  'or  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest  court  ol  a 
Stale."  In  subsection  (C)(2). 

Sec.  308.  Section  829  (article  29)  of  title  10, 
United  St.iites  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "ac- 
cused has  been  arraigned""  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""court  has  been  assembled  for 
the  trial  of  the  accused"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ib)  immediately  after  "court- 
martial"  a  comma  and  the  following:  ""other 
than  a  single-officer  general  court-martial,"; 
and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  trial 
may  proceed  with  the  new  members  present 
.ifter  the  recorded  evidence  previously  intro- 
duced before  the  members  of  the  court  has 
been  read  to  the  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
military   Judge,  the  accused,   and  counsel."; 

(3)  hy  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (C)  Immediately  after  "court- 
martial""  a  comma  and  the  following:  "other 
than  a  single-officer  special  court-martial."; 
and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows:  ""The  trial 
shall  proceed  with  the  new  members  pres- 
ent as  if  no  evidence  had  previously  been  In- 
troduced at  the  trial,  unless  a  verbatim  rec- 
ord of  the  evidence  previously  Introduced 
before  the  members  of  the  court  or  a  stipu- 
lation thereof  is  read  to  the  court  In  the 
presence  of  the  military  Judge,  If  any,  the 
accused  and  counsel,";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

""(d)  If  the  military  Judge  of  a  court-mar- 
tial Is  unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial  be- 
cause of  physical  disability,  a  challenge  for 
cause,  or  for  other  good  catise,  the  trial  shall 
proceed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
816td)  of  this  title  (article  16(d)).  after  the 
detail  of  a  new  military  Judge  as  If  no  evi- 
dence had  previously  been  Introduced,  un- 
less a  verbatim  record  of  the  evidence  pre- 
rtously  Introduced  or  a  stipulation  thereof  Is 
read  in  court  In  the  presence  of  the  new 
military  Judge,  the  accused,  and  counsel. 

'"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  section, 
in  any  case  in  which  a  new  member  or  a 
new  riiUltary  Judge  is  detailed  to  a  court- 
martial  after  the  court  has  been  assembled 
for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  the  court  shall 
proceed  as  If  no  evidence  had  previously 
been  Introduced  If  the  military  Judge  or.  If 
none,  the  court  determines  that  such  pro- 
cedure Is  necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial." 

Sec.  309.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
835  (article  35)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except 
in  time  of  war.  no  person  may.  against  his 
objection,  be  brought  to  trial,  or  be  required 
to  participate  by  himself  or  counsel  in  a 
session  called  by  the  law  officer  under  section 
839(a)  of  this  title  (article  39(a)),  In  a 
genera!  court-martial  case  within  a  period 
of  five  days  after  the  service  of  charges  upon 
him.  or  In  a  special  court-martial  case 
within  a  period  of  three  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  cliarges  upon  him." 

Sec  310  (a I  Section  837  (article  37)  of 
title   10.  United   States   C(xle,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  flr.^t  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1) 
general      Instructional      or      informational 


courses  in  military  justice  if  such  courses 
are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
structing members  of  a  command  In  the 
substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
coiu'ts-martial,  or  (2)  to  statements  and  in- 
structions given  In  open  court  by  the  mili- 
tary Judge,  president  of  a  special  court- 
martial,  or  counsel.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  hereof)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■"(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  Is  qualified  to  be 
advanced  In  grade,  or  In  determining  the 
assignment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  in  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may.  In  preparing  any  such 
report  (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as 
a  member  of  a  court-martial,  or  (2)  give  a 
less  favorable  rating  or  evaluation  of  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  because  of  the 
zeal  with  which  such  member,  as  counsel, 
represented  any  accused  before  a  court- 
martial." 

( b )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  title  is  enacted. 

Sec.  311.  The  last  sentence  of  section  838 
(b)  (article  38  (b) )  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "president 
of  the  court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"military  Judge  or  by  the  president  of  a 
special  court-martial  without  a  military 
Judge." 

Sec.  312.  Section  839  (article  39)   of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"5  839.  Art.  39.  Sessions 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  the  service  of 
charges  which  have  been  referred  for  trial 
to  a  court-martial  composed  of  a  military 
Judge  and  members,  the  military  Judge  may, 
subject  to  section  835  of  this  title  (article 
35),  call  the  court  Into  session  without  the 
presence  of  the  members  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  hearing  and  determining  motions 
raising  defenses  or  objections  which  are  ca- 
pable of  determination  without  trial  of  the 
issues  raised  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty; 

"(2)  hearing  and  ruling  upon  any  matter 
which  may  be  ruled  upon  by  the  law  officer 
under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  Is  appropriate  for  later  consideration 
or  decision  by  the  members  of  the  court; 

"(3)  if  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  845  of  this  title  (article  45) . 
holding  the  arraignment  and  receiving  the 
pleas  of  the  accused;  and 

"'(4)  performing  any  other  procedural 
function  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
military  Judge  imder  this  chapter  or  under 
rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  836  of 
this  title  (article  36)  and  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
court. 

Such  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense  counsel, 
and  the  trial  counsel  and  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

'■(b)  When  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
deliberate  or  vote,  only  the  members  may  be 
present.  All  other  proceedings.  Including  any 
consultation  of  the  members  of  the  court 
with  counsel  or  the  military  Judge,  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  and  shall  be  In 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense 
counsel,  the  trial  counsel,  and.  In  cases  In 
which  a  military  Judge  haa  been  detailed  to 
the  court,  the  military  Judge." 

Sec.  313.  Section  840  (article  40)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
■"§  840.  Art.  40.  Continuances 


'"The  military  Judge,  or  the  president  of  a 
special  court-martial  without  a  military 
judge  may,  for  reasonable  cause,  grant  a 
continuance  to  any  party  for  such  time,  and 
as  often,  as  may  appear  to  be  Just.'" 

Sec.  314.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
841(a)  (article  41(a))  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  military  Judge  and  members  of  a  gen- 
eral or  special  court-martial  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  accused  or  the  trial  counsel  for 
cause  stated  to  the  court.  The  military  judge 
or,  If  none,  the  court  shall  determine  the 
relevancy  and  validity  of  challenges  for 
cause;  and  the  court,  when  no  military  Judge 
is  detailed,  may  not  receive  a  challenge  to 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time." 

Sec.  315.  Section  842(a)  (article  42(a)  )  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Before  performing  their  respective 
duties,  military  Judges,  members  of  general 
and  special  courts-martial,  trial  counsel,  as- 
sistant trial  counsel,  defense  counsel,  assist- 
ant defense  counsel,  reporters,  and  inter- 
preters shall  take  an  oath  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully.  The  form  of  the  oath,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  taking  thereof,  and 
the  manner  of  recording  the  same  shall  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned.  Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  once  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully 
duties  as  a  military  Judge,  trial  counsel,  as- 
sistant trial  counsel,  defense  counsel,  or  as- 
sistant defense  counsel  has  been  taken  by  a 
Judge  advocate,  law  specialist,  or  other  per- 
sons certified  to  be  qualified  or  competent  to 
perform  any  such  duties,  such  an  oath  need 
not  again  be  taken  each  time  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate, law  specialist,  or  other  person  Is  de- 
tailed to  perform  such  duties." 

Sec.  316.  Section  845  (article  45)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "arraigned  before  a 
court-martial"  in  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "after  arraignment'";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  may 
not  be  received  to  any  charge  or  specification 
alleging  an  offense  for  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  adjudged  and  which  the  con- 
vening authority  has  not  directed  be  treated 
as  non-capital.  With  respect  to  any  other 
charge  or  specification  to  which  a  plea  of 
guilty  has  been  made  by  the  accused  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  military  Judge  or  by  a  court- 
martial  without  a  military  Judge,  a  finding 
of  guilty  of  the  charge  or  specification  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  If  permitted  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  entered 
immediately  without  vote.  This  finding  shall 
constitute  the  finding  of  the  court  unless 
the  plea  of  guilty  is  withdrawn  prior  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  sentence.  In  which  event 
the  proceedings  shall  continue  as  though 
the  accused  had  pleaded  not  guilty." 

Sec.  317.  Section  849(a)  (article  49(a) )  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  military  Judge  or  court-martial 
without  a  military  Judge  hearing  the  case  or. 
If  the  case  is  not  being  heard,"  Immediately 
after  "unless". 

Sec.  318.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  851  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Voting  by  members  of  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  on  the  findings  and  on  the 
sentence,  and  by  members  of  a  court-martial 
without  a  military  judge  upon  questions  of 
challenge,  shall  be  by  secret  written  ballot." 

(b)  The  first  three  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section  851  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  military  judge  or,  ex- 
cept for  questions  of  challenge,  the  president 
of  a  court-martial  without  a  military  Judge 
shall  rule  upon  all  questions  of  law  and  all 
interlocutory  questions  arising  during  the 
proceedings.  Any  such  ruling  made  by  the 
military  judge  upon  any  question  of  law  or 
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any  interlocutory  question  other  than  the 
mental  respooBlblUty  of  the  accused,  or  by 
the  president  of  a  court-martial  without  a 
military  judge  upon  any  question  of  law 
ciher  than  motion  lor  a  finding  of  not  guilty, 
Is  final  and  constitutes  the  ruling  of  the 
court.  However,  the  military  Judge  may 
change  hla  rtiling  at  any  time  during  the 
trial." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  ic, 
of  such  section  851  is  amended  by  strllcing 
out  "the  law  officer  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial and  the  president  of  a  special  court- 
martial  shall,  In  the  pre.sence  of  tlie  accused 
and  counsel.  Instruct  the  court  as  to  the 
elements  of  the  offense  and  charge  the  court ' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  military 
Judge  and  the  president  of  a  court-martial 
without  a  military  Judge  shai!.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused  .md  counsel,  instr  ict 
the  members  of  the  court  as  to  the  elements 
of  the  offense  and  charge   them  ' 

(d)  Such  section  851  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows . 

"(d)  The  military  Judge  of  a  single-officer 
general  or  special  court-martial  shall  deter- 
mine all  questions  of  law  .md  fact  arising 
during  the  proceedlnga.  rule  on  all  motions, 
and.  if  the  accused  Is  convicted,  adjudge  aa 
appropriate  sentence  " 

Sec.  319.  Section  852  Urtlcle  52 1  of  title 
10.  United  Sutes  Code,   is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "as  provided  In  section 
845(b)  of  this  title  (article  45(b))  or'  im- 
mediately    alter     "except"     in     subsection 

a) (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (O  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "bu:  a  de- 
termination to  reconsider  a  finding  of  guilty 
or.  with  a  view  toward  decreasing  it.  a  sen- 
tence may  be  made  by  any  lesser  vote  which 
indicates  that  the  reconsideration  Is  not 
opposed  by  the  number  of  votes  required 
for  that  finding  or  sentence",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  lai 
b),  and  (c)  of  this  section.  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  number  of  votes  required  by 
members  of  a  court-martial,  are  not  .appli- 
cable to  the  trial  of  an  accused  by  a  general 
or  special  court-martial  composed  of  onlv 
a  military  Judge." 

Sec.   320.    (a)    Section    854(a)    (nrtlcle   54 
ai)     of    title    to.    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  to  read  pf  follows: 

"(a)  Each  general  court-ir.artta!  and  each 
special  court-martial  in  which  a  military 
j.idge  Is  required  'o  be  detailed  .^h.ill  keep  a 
separata  record  of  the  proceedings  in  each 
case  brought  before  It.  ..nd  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
military  Judge.  If  the  record  cannot  he  axi- 
•henticated  by  the  military  Judge  by  reason 
of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence,  it  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  o'  the 
trial  counsel  or  a  member  If  th»  proceed- 
ings have  resulted  '.n  an  acqultui  of  all 
charges  and  speclflcatinns  or.  if  .Tit  nflectlng 
a  general  or  flag  officer,  in  a  sentence  not 
Including  discharge  and  n^t  m  e.xcess  of  that 
which  may  otherwise  be  adjudged  by  a  spe- 
cial court-martial,  the  record  shall  contain 
such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Preslden":  " 

"(b)  Section  854(b)  (article  54(b))  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Each  specl.il  and'*  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Each  special  court-martial  in 
which  a  military  Jud?e  Is  not  required  by 
section  819  (article  19)  of  this  title  to  be 
detali^land  each". 

Sec,  3Sa,  Sections  806{e>  (article  6(c)), 
827(a)  (Article  27(a)),  837  (article  37). 
841(b)  (article  41(b)),  and  938(bi  (article 
36(b))  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  wher- 
ever It  appears  In  such  sections  and  Inserting 
in  lieu   thereof  "military   Judge" 


Sec.  322.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effect. ve  on  the  first  day  of 
the  tenth  caler  dar  month  foIlo-Alng  the 
month  In  which  it  Is  enacted,  except  that 
the  ameudments  made  to  section  837  (article 
37)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  be- 
come eifectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
c-lendar  month  fcUowiug  the  month  in 
which  this  title  is  enacted. 

TITLE    IV COURTS     OP    MILITARY     REVIEW 

Sec.  401  Section  866  (article  66)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

"S  866.  Art.  66.  Courts  of  MiUtary  Review. 
•ia)  There  is  established  for  each  mili- 
tary department  an  intermediate  appellate 
coiKt  Which  shall  htive  authority  to  review. 
.13  provided  in  this  section,  courts-martial 
Cases  tried  by  that  military  department  for 
which  such  court  is  established.  Each  such 
court  Is  a  court  of  rti:ord  and  shall  bo  known 
as  the  Court  of  Military  Re, .ew  for  thL-  mili- 
tary department  for  which  it  Is  established. 
The  Court  of  Military  Review  for  any  mili- 
tary department  shall,  for  administrative 
purposes  only,  be  located  In  such  department. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment si^.all  appoint  persons  to  serve  as 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for 
that  military  department  Not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  uf  Judges  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  of 
any  military  department  shall  be  appointed 
from  civilian  llie.  The  Secretary  shall  divide, 
as  equally  as  possible,  judges  appointed  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  Into  three 
claises.  Judges  assigned  to  the  first  clasa 
shall  serve  for  a  period  of  oi.e  year,  judges 
assigned  to  the  second  class  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  and  jUdges  assigned 
to  the  third  class  shall  serve  fur  a  period  of 
three  years  f.'om  the  date  on  wliich  the  orig- 
inal appointments  are  made  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  under  this  section,  and 
thereafter  the  term  of  each  judge  appointed 
to  such  court  shall  be  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  term  fur  which  his  predecessor 
w.is  appointed,  so  that  one-third  of  the  total 
.mombershlp  of  such  coiu-t  may  bo  appointed 
every  year  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur 
among  the  members  of  such  court  the  person 
appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  sh.-.il  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term 
of  tlie  member  whose  pl.ice  h»  was  selected 
to  flu  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  for  such  military  depart- 
ment as  chief  Judge  of  such  court.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  choose  the  chief  judge  on  the 
oasis  of  seijorlty  of  service  on  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  and  his  Jullclil  .ind  admin- 
istrative abilities.  The  Court  of  MUitary  Re- 
view for  each  milit  iry  department  shall  con- 
sist of  as  n-.nr.y  three-judge  p.inels  as  th? 
Secretary  of  the  department  concerned  shall 
deem  necessary. 

"(c;  .\ny  civilian  and  any  commissioned 
oiTlcer  of  the  armed  forces  sh^U  be  eligible 
for  appointment  ti  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view If  such  person  Is  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  a  FeJeral  court  or  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  and  meets  such  other  qualifications 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned 

"(d)  The  Court  of  Military  Review  for 
each  military  depprtment  shall  sit  In  panels 
of  three  Judges  each  for  the  purpiise  of  re- 
•.  lewlng  courrs-martia!  cases.  The  composi- 
tion of  su'-h  panels  shall  be  determined  by 
the  chief  Jvidge  of  tlie  court  concerned,  but 
the  chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion,  or  on  the 
request  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  Judges 
of  the  court  concerned,  may  require  the 
court  to  fit  en  banc  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing any  particular  court-martial  case. 
\  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  of 
one  mlllt.ary  depnrtment  ma.  ■^it  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  MUlt^iry  Review  for  another 
military  department  when  authorized  to  do 


so  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments concerned. 

"(e)  The  compensation  of  Judges  ap- 
pointed from  clvilan  life  to  the  Courts  vt 
Mintary  Review  of  t.he  military  dep.irtments 
shall  be  nxed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  sh.iil  be  uniformly  applL^able  to  the 
Coiu-ts  of  Military  Review  of  all  miiltary  de- 
partment*. The  Secretary  of  Delei.Le  snail 
i.x  the  rate  c!  compensation  for  sucii  Judges 
at  a  rate  equ,il  lo  'hat  of  officers  and  em- 
plo}  ees  of  the  United  States  who  hold  posi- 
tions Involving  comparable  re.:ihjnsibiluy 
and  proles^ional  quallftcatlons.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  in  accordance 
wuh  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifl- 
catlon   .K^t  ui   1949.  .i.'^  amended. 

■(f)  During  the  term  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  Judges  of  the  Court  o:  M.iitary 
Review  may  be  removed  fro.n  such  r.ffice  by 
the  Secret.iry  c  ncerned.  upon  notice  and 
hearint;.  lor  iiCtj.ect  jf  duty  or  mal:  .■a.s.. nee  in 
office,  or  for  disability,  but  for  no  other  cause, 

"(g)  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  MlUtary  Re- 
view shall  be  assigned  duties  of  a  Judicial 
nature  other  than  those  relating  to  the 
review  of  court-martial  caaes  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  and 
such  approval  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  he  determines  that  the  performance 
of  such  other  duties  will  not  Interfere  with 
or  adversely  alfect  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Military 
Review,  and  In  no  case  shall  such  judges  be 
assigned  duties  of  a  nonjudicial  nature. 

^^^\\)  Any  person  appointed  to  a  Court  of 
MiliUiry  Review  shall  be  known  as  a  military 
Judge,  and  any  commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointed t.)  serve  on  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
work  of  such  court,  be  addressed  and  referred 
to  as  a  mlliuiry  Judge  without  reference  to 
his  military  grade. 

"(i)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
refer  to  tlie  Court  of  Military  Review  the 
record  In  every  case  of  trial  by  court-martial 
In  which  the  sentence,  as  approved,  affects 
a  general  or  flag  officer  or  e:;tends  to  death, 
dismissal  of  an  officer,  cadet,  or  midshipman. 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge,  or 
confinement  for  one  vear  or  more. 

"(J)  In  any  case  referred  to  it.  a  Court  cf 
Military  Review  shall  act  only  with  respect  to 
the  tlndings  and  sentence  as  approved  by  an 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial  Juris- 
diction. It  shall  affirm  only  such  fincungs  of 
guilty,  and  the  sentence  or  such  p..rt  or 
amount  of  the  sentence,  as  it  finds  correct  in 
law  and  fact  and  determines  on  the  basis  ol 
the  entire  record,  sliouid  be  approved'  It  may, 
.olso,  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  the  sentence. 
In  considering  the  record  It  shall  have  the 
authority  to  weigh  tile  evidence,  judge  the 
credibility  of  witnesses,  and  determine  con- 
troverted q'iestions  of  fact.  recognUlng  that 
the  tti"l  Court  saw  and  heard  the  witnesses. 

"(k)  If  a  Court  of  Military  Roiiew  sets 
a.sUle  the  findings  and  sentence  it  may.  ex- 
cept w;;ere  the  setting  aside  Is  based  on  lack 
of  butficlent  evidtn^.e  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port tne  findings,  order  a  relieaiinp  If  it  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not 
order  a  prehearing  It  shall  order  that  the 
ciiarges  be  dHmlssecl. 

"(1)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall. 
unless  there  Is  to  be  further  action  by  the 
President,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  in- 
struct the  convening  authority  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
If  the  Court  i,f  Mlliuiry  Review  has  ordered 
a  rehearing  and  the  convening  autiiorlty 
finds  a  rehearing  Impracticable,  he  may  dis- 
miss the  charges. 

"(m)  The  Chief  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Military  Review  shall  prescribe  uniform 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Courts  of  Military 
Review  and  shall  meet  periodically  to  formu- 
late policies  and  procedures  in  regard  to  re- 
view of  court-martial  cases  in  such  courts. 
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Such  rules  of  procedure  and  policies  and  pro- 
cedures shall  not  become  effective  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

"(njd)  There  Is  established  an  appellate 
court  which  shall  have  authority  to  review, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  courts-martial 
cases  tried  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Such  court 
is  a  court  of  record  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  Court  of  MlUtary  Review  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Such  court  shall,  for  administrative 
purposes  only,  be  located  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

"1 2)  The  Court  of  Military  Review  for  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  consist  of  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life.  Each  member  of 
such  board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  period 
of  three  years  except  that  (A)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (B>  the 
terms  of  office  of  tlie  members  first  ap- 
pointed to  such  board  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years   and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

"(3  I  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  He- 
view  for  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  assigned 
duties  of  a  non-Judlclal  nature  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Couitisel 
of  the  Department  of  the  Tl'easury,  and  such 
approval  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  he  determines  that  the  performance  of 
such  other  duties  will  not  interfere  with  or 
adversely  affect  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  judges  of  such  court. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  all  provisions  of  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  Courts  of  Military  Review  for  the 
military  departments  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  appropriate  as- 
signment of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  for  the  Coast  Guard  whenever  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  865(b)  (article 
65(b)).  section  867  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f) 
(article  67  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f)),  sec- 
tion 870  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  (article  70  (b"), 
(c),  and  (d)),  and  section  871(c)  (article 
71(c))  of  title  10,  United  States  Cede,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "board  of  re- 
view" wherever  it  appears  in  such  sections 
and  in^ertini:  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review". 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  868  of 
such  title  i.irticle  68)  is  amended  by  .strik- 
ing out  ".  and  to  establish  in  such  branch 
office  one  or  more  boards  of  review". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  868  of  siich 
title  (article  68)  is  amended  to  read  as  fel- 
lows: "That  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral may  perform  for  that  command,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  the  duties  which  the  Judge 
A(ivocate  General  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  perform  In  respect  to  all  riser.  In- 
volving sentences  not  requiring  approval  by 
the  President," 

(d)  S«>ctlon  869  of  such  title  (article  69) 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Every"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Ever.': 

(2i  Striking  out  "reviewed  bv  a  board  of 
review"  in  the  second  .sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "transmitted  for  review  to  a 
Court  of  Military  Review":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  sxibsectlons 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  876  of  this 
title  (article  76),  the  findings  or  sentence,  or 
both,  in  any  court-martial  case  which  has 
been  finally  reviewed,  hut  has  net  been  re- 
viewed by  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  may  be 


vacated  or  modified,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  the  ground 
of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud  on  the 
court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  accused 
or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  accused. 

"(c)  The  Judge  Advocates  General  shall 
meet  periodically  to  formulate  policies  and 
procedures  in  regard  to  review  of  court-mar- 
tial cases  m  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General." 

(e)  Section  873  of  such  title  (article  73)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "At  any  time 
within  two  years  after  approval  by  the  con- 
vening authority  of  a  court-martial  sentence, 
the  accused  may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  of 
newly  discovered  evidence  or  fraud  on  tJie 
court.  If  the  accused's  case  is  pending  before 
a  Court  of  Military  Review  or  before  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  shall  refer  the  petition  to  the 
appropriate  court  for  action." 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  It  Is  enacted,  except  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  402  (d)  (3)  is  effective 
upon  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  section  402(e)  Is  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  a  coiuij-martlal  sen- 
tence approved  by  the  convening  authority 
on  and  after,  or  not  more  than  two  years 
before,  the  date  of  its  enactment.  Any  case 
pending  before  a  board  of  review  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  Court  of  Military  Review 
for  review  and  disposition. 

TrriiE    V BOARD    FOR    THE    CORRECTION    OF 

MILITART    RECORDS 

Sec.  501.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1552  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  (a)  ( 1 )  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  'Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records'  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Board').  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  appointed  from  ci- 
vilian life  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No 
person  who  has  served  on  active  duty  with 
the  armed  forces  for  a  period  of  ten  or  more 
years  or  who  Is  eligible  for  retirement  pay. 
Including  disability  retirement  pay,  based  on 
service  in  the  armed  forces  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  Board. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (B)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  appointed  to 
the  Board  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
designate  from  time  to  time  one  of  the 
memljers  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(3)  The  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  rate  of  compensation  for  such 
members  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
who  hold  {)osltlons  Involving  comparable  re- 
sponsibility and  professional  qualifications, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  No  duties 
other  than  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  this  section  may  be  as- 
signed to  members  of  the  Board  If  such  duties 
In  any  manner  Interfere  with  or  adversely 
affect  the  proper  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  Its  own 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.   A   vacancy   In   the   Board   shall    not 


Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  Board.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  remove  any  member  of 
the  Board,  after  notice  and  hearing,  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no 
other  cause, 

"(5)  Upon  his  certificate,  each  member  of 
the  Board  is  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary 01  Defense  (A)  all  necessary  traveling 
expenses,  and  (B)  his  reasonable  mainte- 
nance expenses,  but  not  to  exceed  $15  a  day, 
incurred  while  attending  Board  meetings  or 
transacting  official  business  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to  review,  upon  application,  any  record  of 
a  military  department  and  to  correct  such 
record  when  It  considers  such  action  neces- 
sary to  correct  an  error  or  to  remove  an  In- 
justice. The  power  of  the  Board  shall  include 
authority  to  modify,  set  aside,  or  expunge 
the  findings  or  sentence,  or  both,  of  a  court- 
martial  case  not  reviewed  by  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  pursuant  to  section  866  of 
this  title  (article  66)  when  it  considers  such 
action  necessary  to  correct  an  error  or  to 
remove  an  injustice:  and  in  any  case  In 
which  the  Board  determines  that  an  error 
has  been  committed  or  an  Injustice  suffered 
as  the  result  of  a  court-martial  trial  which 
has  been  reviewed  pursuant  to  section  866 
(article  66)  it  may  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  that  the  Secretary  exercise 
his  power  under  section  874  or  875  of  this 
title  (article  74  or  75),  Before  making  a 
change  In  the  record  of  any  military  de- 
partment, or  granting  any  other  relief  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
request  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  such  views  and  recommen. 
datlons  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  record  or  before  granting  any 
other  relief  authorized  by  this  section.  Ex- 
cept when  procured  by  fraud,  a  correction 
under  this  section  Is  final  and  conclusive  on 
all   officers   of  the  United   States." 

Sec.  502.  Section  1152  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  "(d)",  "(e)".  and 
"(f)",  respectively: 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (b),  as 
amended  by  this  section,  a  new  subsection 
ic)  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  correction  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  unless  the 
claimant  or  his  heir  or  legal  representative 
files  a  request  therefor  before  October  26, 
1961,  or  within  three  years  after  he  discovers, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  should 
have  discovered,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  the  error  or  Injustice,  whichever  Is 
later.  However,  the  Board  may  excuse  a  fail- 
ure to  file  within  three  years  after  discovery 
(or  after  discovery  should  have  been  made) 
If  It  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  ju.-^tice."; 

(3)  striking  out  "who  was  paid  under  sub- 
section (c)"  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  was  paid  under  subsection  (d) "; 
and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sutwectlons : 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  is 
authorized  to  establish  in  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment  a  board  to  review  and  correct  mili- 
tary records  of  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Such 
board,  if  established,  shall  be  composed  of 
three  civilian  members,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  person  who  has 
served  on  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  more  years  or  who  is 
eligible  for  retirement  pay,  Including  dis- 
ability retirement  pay,  based  on  service  In 
the  armed  forces  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board.  The  members  of 
such  board,  if  established,  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that   (A) 
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any  member  appointed  lo  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  '.he  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  hi*  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (Bi  the  terms  of  otRce  of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  board  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  designate  from  time  to 
time  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  to 
serve  as  chairman  The  board  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  functions  rei».irding  the 
correction  of  mllltarv  rt-cords  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  the 
board  established  under  subsection  i^i  of 
this  section  has  with  regard  to  the  corrpctlon 
of  military  records  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  The  chairman 
of  the  board  established  for  the  Coast  Guard 
under  this  paragraph  iind  the  chairman  of 
the  board  established  for  the  military  de- 
partments under  subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  meet  together  periodically  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  their  respective  boards  so  that 
such  policies  and  procedures  shall  be  as  uni- 
form as  practicable 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  elect  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  par.i«raph  to 
establish  a  board  pursuant  to  par.igraph  (li 
hereof,  the  board  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  correct  military 
records  of  members  and  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  shall  have  authority  to  re- 
view and  correct  military  records  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same;  extent  as 
It  may  review  and  correct  military  records 
of  members  and  former  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 

■■(h)  Under  such  rules  and  reRulatlons  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  m.iy  prescribe, 
boards  established  under  this  .section  shall 
have  authority  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
witnesses  and  to  compt-l  the  production  of 
other  evidence.  Process  issued  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  same  a« 
that  provided  for  courts-martial  under  chap, 
ter  47  of  this  title  ■• 

Sec.  503  Any  case  pending  before  any  board 
•^tabllshed  under  section  1552  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  shall  be  transferred  for  review  and 
disposition  to  the  ipproprUtte  board  author- 
ized to  be  establLshed  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
m-nts  made  by  this  title 

Sec.  504.  Section  15.S'(  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows 

"(d)  Under  such  rules  md  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Dofer.se  may  prescribe 
boards  established  under  this  section  shall 
have  authority  to  compel  the  appearance 
of  witnesses  and  to  c^  >mpel  the  production  of 
other  evidence.  Process  l<!sued  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  .'.hall  be  the  same  as 
that  provided  for  courts-martial  under  chap- 
ter 47  of  this  title  ■■ 

.^Ec.  .=i05  The  air.enrlment.s  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  si.xth  calend  ir  month  following  the 
month  In  which  It  is  enacted 

The  sectlon-by-section  analy.sis.  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ervin.  is  as  follows: 
MlLITART  JUSTIOE   ACT  or    1967 — Sectton-by- 
Section-  .a n At  t sis 
Trri-E  I 

Title  I  establishes  btislc  rules  of  procedure 
for  administrative  discharge  boards  and 
similar  proceedings  in  the  armed  forces 

Section  101  adds  a  new  chapter  48.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the  mini- 
mum procedural  due  process  applicable  In 
administrative  discharge  boards  considering 
discharges  under  conditions  other  th.in  hon- 
orable. Chapter  48  consists  of  25  sections,  as 
follows: 


.s:pct!0'i  941  contains  the  definitions  appli- 
cable for  chapter  48. 

Seriion  942  makes  chapter  48  applicable  to 
all  members  of  the  armed  forces  whether  m 
active  status  or  serving  in  the  reserve  forces. 

Sertion  943  provides  that  no  member  may 
be  discharged  under  oondlilons  other  than 
honorable  except  for  reisons  of  misconduct, 
unfitness,  or  security  and  that  dl.scharges  for 
these  reasons  must  be  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  chapter 

Section  944  defines  the  administrative  dis- 
charge board  as  a  fact-finding  body  consist- 
ing of  three  or  more  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  conduct  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  re- 
ceive evidence,  find  facts  based  upon  sub- 
stantial evidence,  aud  recommend  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  and  the  facts  found, 
whether  a  member  should  be  retained  or 
discharged  from  the  armed  forces.  The 
t>oard  is  also  to  recommend  the  type  of  dis- 
charge and  to  specify  reasons  for  its  reiom- 
mendatlons. 

Section  945  authorizes  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  each  service  and  officers  des- 
ignated by  them  as  appointing  authorities. 
Members  of  the  board  are  required  to  be 
officers  of  mature  judgment  and  tempera- 
ment. Officers  who  have  participated  in 
previous  hearings  at  which  the  member  wa-, 
a  respondent  may  not  be  members. 

Section  946  permits  the  appointment  of  a 
legally  qualified  advisor  tu  the  board  when 
the  case  presents  legal  or  other  questions  of 
such  complexity  as  to  make  the  presence 
of  a  legal  advisor  advisable  or  when  'he 
board  or  the  respondent  so  requests.  The 
ippolnting  authoritv  Is  directed  to  comply 
with  the  request  unless  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  refusing.  A  statement  of  the  rea- 
^  'ns  must  be  Included  in  the  record  If  the 
rrqupst  Is  not  granted. 

.SVr.'ion  947  requires  the  appointment  of 
legally  qualified  counsel  for  the  respondent 
The  member  may  have  military  counsel  of 
his  own  choice  If  re,is<jnably  available  and 
may  also  retain  civilian  counsel  at  his  own 
expense. 

.S*'c(ton  948  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  ,1  non-voting  reiorder  t'l  presen'  evidence 
'o  the  b(  rird  and  to  Itetp  a  record  of  the 
proceedings 

Section  949  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  reporters  to  record  the  proceedings  and 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing. 

Section  950  authorises  the  Secret,iry  of  De- 
fense to  pre.scrlbe  rules  and  regulations  for 
,mp:ementlng  chapter  48  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  similarly  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  Is 
!,ot  operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy  The 
section  states  that  the  prncedural  safeguurdi 
established  by  chapter  48  are  to  be  con- 
sidered mlnlmums  and  that  the  Secretary 
may  grant  additional  procedural  safeguards 
fr  respondents  TTie  rules  are  to  be  as  unl- 
f'-'rm  as  possible  and  are  to  be  reported  tc 
the  Congress. 

Section  951  p.ir.allels  section  837  of  title  10 
'article  37  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice)  in  prohibiting  Improper  Interference 
with  the  Independence  and  impartiality  of 
discharge  boards,  courts  of  Inquiry  and  mili- 
tary commissions. 

Subsection  lai  prohibits  any  reprimand  of 
n  board  because  of  the  findings  or  recora- 
.T.endatlons  arrived  at  In  a  case.  General  In- 
structions relating  to  the  duties  and  respon- 
«:!bllltles  of  board  members  are  permitted 

Subsection  ib)  prohibits  coercion  or  Im- 
proper Influencing  of  boards  with  a  view  to 
affecting  the  Impartiality  of  the  proceedings. 

Subsection  (ci  makes  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion punishable  as  a  court-martial  offense. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  the  evaluation  of 
a  member's  performance  as  a  board  member 
for  purposes  of  promotion  or  asslgiimen' 
Also,  the  zeal  with  whiih  counsel  represents 
a  resfxandent  may  not  be  re.»arded  i:s  an  ad- 
verse factor  for  promotion  or  assignment 

S'-ction  952  requires  that  15  days  notice  be 


given  to  a  member  against  whom  admlnls- 
iratr.  e  discharge  proceedings  ha\e  been 
Initiated.  The  notice  must  inform  him  of  his 
rights  to  have  legal  counsel,  to  present  evi- 
dence .:nd  cross-examine  adveife  witnesses. 
and  to  remain  silent  If  he  chooses  The  notice 
must  also  inform  him  of  the  nuure  of  the 
action  contemplated,  the  charges  and  evi- 
dence against  him.  the  names  of  prospective 
government  witnesses,  the  applicable  regu- 
lations, and  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
proceedings. 

Sei--tion  9'}3  requires  that  the  parents  of  re- 
spondents less  than  21  years  old  must  be 
notified  of  tlie  initiation  of  discharge  ;ctlon 
Such  notice  Is  also  lo  be  sent  when  the  re- 
spondent Is  over  21  but  is  considered  unable 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  action  being 
taken. 

Sertion  954  requires  that  counsel  be  sent 
copies  of  all  notices  and  other  Information 
sent  to  the  respondent. 

Section  955  lai  provides  that  a  WTliten 
waiver  of  the  right  to  a  txxird  may  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  counsel.  The 
waiver  Is  not  valid  if  made  within  24  hours 
of  iictlce  under  section  952.  The  appointing 
authority  may  also  reject  a  waiver  If  he  de- 
termines that  it  was  improvidcntly  made 

Suixsectlon  (b)  permits  the  appointing 
authority  to  deem  a  waiver  of  a  board  hear- 
ing to  have  been  made  If  a  respondent  in 
civil  confinement  or  absent  without  official 
leave  falls  to  respond  within  30  days  of  no- 
tice. 

Subsection  ( c )  permits  a  respondent  to  re- 
sign or  be  discharged  for  the  good  of  the 
service  if  he  so  requests  In  writing  after  con- 
sultatK.n  with  counsel.  The  discharge 
awarded  may  be  honorable  or  under  hon- 
orable conditions  if  such  Is  warranted  in  the 
Interests  of  Justice.  An  undesirable  discharge 
nviiy  not  be  awarded  If  the  grounds  alleged  for 
board  action  would  not  have  supp<Drted  such 
a  discharge. 

S'-rtion  956  requires  that  all  proceedings 
of  the  board  be  recorded  and  that,  except 
when  the  board  deliberates  or  votes,  they 
occur  in  the  prf.'sence  of  counsel,  the  respond- 
ent, and  the  legal  advisor  If  one  has  been 
detailed  Only  the  voting  members  of  the 
board  may  be  present  when  the  board  de- 
liberates or  votes.  The  board  may  heiu-  the 
case  m  absentia  only  when  the  respondent  13 
represented  by  qualified  counsel. 

Section  957  provides  for  challenges  to  board 
members  only  for  cause.  Challenges  are  de- 
termined by  the  other  meinbcrs  of  the  board 
when  no  legal  advi.-or  has  been  detailed 

Section  958  requires  members  of  the  board, 
counsel,  and  reporter  to  lake  an  oath  to 
perform  the.r  duties  faithfully  Witnesses 
are  eximined  under  oath 

Section  959  prohibits  the  admission  Into 
evidence  of  acts  occu.Ting  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  order  appointing  the  board 
or  prior  to  the  current  enli.stment  or  tour  of 
duty  of  the  respondent,  whichever  Is  longer. 
However,  evidence  oi  f.-aud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion affecting  the  current  enlistment  Is  ad- 
missible if  the  service  could  not  have  dis- 
covered  the  misrepresentation   or  fraud. 

Subsection  (o  prohibits  Introduction  of 
evidence  of  acts  or  omissions  which  were  the 
subject  of  a.  previous  court-martla:  or  civil 
trial  which  resulted  in  acquittal  or  for  which 
the  rule  against  double  Jeopardy  prevents  a 
second  trial. 

Subsection  (dj  requires  that  anv  evidence 
admitted  must  be  relevant,  materi.il.  and 
probative  It  prohibit*  any  ex-parle  evidence 
and  Introduction  of  Investigative  reports  un- 
less a  copy  has  b':'en  furnished  to  the  respond- 
ent in  advance  and  the  Investigating  officer  is 
available  for  examination  as  a  witness  Matter 
deleted  from  the  report  f^)r  security  may  not 
be  sho*n  to  the  board  The  repwrt  may  not 
be  Introduced  If  deletions  have  substantLally 
reduced  Its  evidential  value. 

Section  960  la)  grants  equal  rights  to  the 
respondent  to  obtain  witnesses  and  evidence 


utider  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defence.  Subpoena  power  is  au- 
thorized. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  taking  of 
depositions  upoti  reasonable  notice  unless 
forbidden  upon  good  cause.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  to  Issue  regulations  govern- 
ing the  taking  of  depositions. 

Subsection  ic)  grants  the  respondent  the 
right  to  submit  any  sworn  or  unsworn  state- 
ment In  his  own  defense  and  to  submit  to 
examination  under  oath  if  he  chooses.  Cross- 
examination  of  all  witneseses  and  examina- 
tion of  all  documents  and  other  evidence 
submitted  Is  permitted  reepondent  and 
counsel. 

SfcfioTi  961  provides  that  all  rulings,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
When  a  legal  advisor  Is  detailed,  he  rules  on 
the  admissibility  of  evidence,  on  motions, 
and  on  challenges  for  cause. 

Section  962  requires  that  a  record  be  kept 
of  all  proceedings  and  that  a  copy  be  pre- 
sented to  the  respondent.  The  record  must  be 
verbatim  In  cases  of  undesirable  discharges 
and  in  all  other  cases  where  ordered  by  the 
appointing  authority,  required  by  regula- 
tions, or  where  required  for  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial review  of  the  board  proceedings. 

SccfiOTi  963  (a)  authorlzee  the  appointing 
authority  to  approve  the  findings  of  the  board 
if  he  determines  that  they  are  substantially 
and  convincingly  supixjrted  by  tlie  record.  He 
may  disapprove  the  discharge  recommended 
and  issue  a  higher  type  of  discharge  or  order 
a  new  hearlnc  if  he  determines  the  existence 
of  error  prejudicial  to  the  respondent,  or  in 
the  Interests  of  Justice.  He  may  not  approve 
findings  or  recommendations  of  the  new 
board  less  favorable  to  the  respondent  If  the 
evidence  presented  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  presented  In  the  earlier  hearing.  The 
authority  may  also  retain  the  member  or 
suspend  the  execution  of  a  discharge.  The 
basis  for  the  discharge  may  be  changed,  but 
no  di-scharge  recommended  on  the  grounds 
of  unsultabllUy  may  be  changed  to  the 
grounds  of  unfltnees  or  misconduct. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  when  a  board 
recommends  the  retention  of  the  respondent, 
the  case  Is  closed,  and  no  subsequent  board 
may  again  consider  the  charges  If  the  evi- 
dence presented  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  presented  earlier. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  a  subsequent  board 
u.Tllmited  by  previous  findings  or  recom- 
mendations only  if  fraudulent  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  respondent  formed  the  basis 
In  whole  or  In  part  for  the  findings  of  the 
first  board. 

Sicttoyi  964  (a)  prescribes  the  standards 
for  the  types  of  discharges  permitted. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  member 
discharged  for  unsultablllty  may  receive  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge  based  upon 
his  military  record  considered  in  the  light  of 
his  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  an  undesirable 
discharge  on  the  grounds  of  misconduct  after 
a  civil  conviction  for  a  crime  Involving  nar- 
cotics or  sexual  perversion,  where  State  law 
authorizes  Imprisonment  for  one  year  or 
more;  after  conviction  of  a  crime  classified 
as  a  felony  under  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  or 
for  which  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice authorizes  the  award  of  a  punitive  dis- 
charge; or  after  ■Conviction  of  a  crime  of 
sexual  perversion  for  which  the  respondent 
was  adjudicated  a  Juvenile  offender. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  a  discharge  for 
misconduct  for  unauthorized  absence  of 
more  than  one  year  or  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation at  the  time  of  enlistment  which  if 
known  at  the  time  would  have  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  the  member  by  the  service. 

Subsection  <e)  authorizes  an  undesirable 
discharge  on  the  grounds  of  unfitness  based 
upon  frequent  Involvement  with  authorities, 
sexual  perversion,  drug  addiction,  a  pattern 


of  shirking  duties,  or  a  pattern  of  dishonor- 
able failure  to  pay  debts. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  an  undesirable 
discharge  on  the  grounds  of  security. 

Subsection  (g)  permits  the  issuance  of  a 
discharge  other  than  undesirable  in  cases 
where  the  respondent  has  received  a  per- 
sonal decoration  by  his  sendee,  or  where 
otherwise  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Subsection  (h)  prohibits  the  execution  of 
a  discharge  lor  misconduct  for  civil  convic- 
tion if  an  appeal  is  still  pending  unless  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  service  certi- 
fies that  the  appeal  Is  frivolous  or  without 
merit.  If  a  discharge  is  executed  prior  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  appeal  and  the  appeal 
later  results  In  the  membier  not  having  been 
legally  convicted  of  a  felony,  he  must  receive 
all  pay  and  benefits  he  would  have  received 
If  he  was  not  so  discharged.  An  undesirable 
discharge  so  issued  shall  be  changed  to  a 
general  or  honorable  discharge,  and  a  general 
discharge  may  be  changed  to  an  honorable 
discharge  If  warranted  by  the  Individual's 
record. 

Section  965  authorizes  honorable  or  gen- 
eral discharges  based  upon  grounds  other 
than  those  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  as 
prescribed  by  law  or  provided  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Section  966  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  issue  regulations  providing  for  the 
review  of  discharge  actions  to  determine  that 
all  proceedings  were  fair  and  Impartial  and 
that  they  were  conducted  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  chapter.  No  decision  on 
review  may  be  less  favorable  than  the  action 
ordered  by  the  discharge  authority.  Review 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  may  be  ob- 
tained. No  decision  upon  review  by  the  Court 
may  be  less  favorable  than  the  action  or- 
dered by  the  discbarge  authority. 

Section  102  conforms  the  table  of  chap- 
ters of  subtitle  A,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  the  changes  made  by  the  addition 
of  chapter  48, 

Section  103  (a)  amends  section  867  of  title 
10  to  provide  for  review  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  of  cases  In  which  petition  for 
review  is  made  under  section  966(b). 

Subsection  (b)  limits  review  of  such  cases 
to  issues  of  law  specified  In  the  grant  of  re- 
view or  raised  by  the  armed  force. 

Subsection  (g)  specifies  that  cases  reviewed 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  reviewing  authority  specified 
by  section  966(a)  for  further  consideration 
or  action  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  court. 

The  other  subsections  of  section  103  make 
technical  changes  In  accordance  with  these 
provisions. 

Section  104  provides  for  the  amendment  of 
section  867(b)  (4)  to  authorize  the  represen- 
tation by  appellate  military  counsel  of  re- 
spondents whose  cases  are  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals 

Section  105  adds  the  definition  of  "re- 
spondent" to  section  801. 

Section  106  makes  section  266  of  title  10. 
relating  to  the  composition  of  boards  for 
appointment,  promotion,  demotion,  and  In- 
voluntary release  of  Reserves,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  48. 

Section  107  amends  section  1161  of  title 
10,  relating  to  dismissals  of  commissioned 
officers,  to  provide  that  no  commissioned 
officer  may  be  discharged  for  reasons  of  mis- 
conduct, unfitness,  or  security  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable,  except  pur- 
suant to  chapter  48. 

Sections  108-110  amend  sections  1161-1165 
of  title  10  to  make  discharges  under  those 
provisions  subject  to  provisions  of  chapter 
48. 

Section  111  amends  section  1166  of  title 
10  to  require  that  In  actions  considering  the 
separation  of  regular  warrant  officers  the 
burden  of  Justifying  the  separation  is  on  the 
government. 


Section  112  amends  sections  3781,  3782, 
3783  and  3785  of  title  10  to  require  that  In 
the  proceedings  of  selection  boards,  board 
of  inquiry,  and  boards  of  review  considering 
the  removal  of  regular  commissioned  officers 
because  of  substandard  performance  of  duty, 
the  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal  is  on 
tile  government.  All  rights  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  chapter  48  govern  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Sections  113-114  make  similar  changes  with 
respect  to  such  boards  considering  the  re- 
moval of  general  officers. 

Sections  115-119  make  similar  changes  in 
the  sections  of  title  10  concerning  analogous 
proceedings  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

Section  120  amends  sections  321-323.  and 
325  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
similar  changes  in  analogous  proceedings  in 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Section  121  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  Title  I  are  to  be  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  It  is  enacted. 

TrrLE  n 

Title  II  creates  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  for  the  Navy. 

Section  201  amends  section  801  ( 11 )  of  title 
10  and  other  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  to  reflect  the  redeslgna- 
tion  of  Navy  Law  specialists  as  Judge  advo- 
cates. 

Section  202  adds  a  new  subsection  (a)  to 
section  5148  of  title  10  to  establish  the  Judge 
Advocate's  Corps  as  a  Staff  Corps  In  the  Navy. 
Appropriate  amendments  are  made  to  the 
catchUne  of  the  section  and  to  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  513. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  detail  of  an 
officer  of  the  new  Corps  or  an  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  designated  for  legal  duties  as 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  upper  half,  or  major  general, 
respectively.  Retirement  privileges  are  those 
entitled  to  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  under  section 
5133. 

The  section  also  provides  for  an  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  lower  half,  or  brigadier  general,  as 
appropriate.  The  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  or 
falling  this,  the  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General,  is  authorized  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  event 
the  office  is  vacant,  or  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  fix  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Corps. 

Section  205  establishes  the  rank  of  officers 
In  the  new  Corps  next  after  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  and  immediately  preceding  the 
Dental  Corps  to  conform  to  the  historical 
order  of  the  founding  of  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General. 

Section  206  amends  chapter  539  of  title  10 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Judge 
advocates  in  the  Corps  and  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Marine  Corps  officers  to  perform  legal 
duties.  Original  appointments  may  be  made 
of  graduates  of  accredited  law  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35  who  have  per- 
sonal and  professional  qualifications  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Officers 
so  appointed  shall  receive  at  least  three  years 
credit  for  amount  of  service.  Similar  provi- 
sions apply  for  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps 
designated  to  perform  legal  duties. 

Section  207  amends  section  202  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  uniformed  services,  to  reflect 
the  establishment  of  the  offices  of  Deputy 
and  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy. 

Section  208  redesignates  law  specialists  of 
the  Navy  as  Judge  advocates  and  provides  for 
their  promotion  along  with  the  line  officers 
who  are  their  running  mates.  Provisions  of 
title  10,  relating  to  officers  in  the  Medical 
Corps   of   the   Navy,    not   inconsistent   with 
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thl3  Act.  apply  to  officers  m  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps. 

Section  J09  is  a  5avmg  clause  relating  to 
officers  serving  as  Deputy  or  Asslsiant  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  o:i  the  d.iy  before  the  cr- 
Jectlve  date  of  the  Art  to  prevent  rc-duction 
In  pay,  rank,  term  of  service  and  similar 
matters  and  to  credit  servue  m  the  pre\ious 
assignment   as  service   under   this   Act 

Section  210  Is  a  general  saving  clause  with 
respect  to  duties,  rights,  und  proceedings 
prior  to  th's  Act. 

Section  211  provides  that  this  title  s.iall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  afer  the  mouth  in  which  the  title  is 
enacted. 

TIT  IE    III 

Title  III  amends  chapter  47  of  title  10 
United  States  Code  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  by  rcdeslgn.itlng  'law  offi- 
cers" iis  "military  judges",  by  providing  for 
courts-martial  before  a  military  Judge  sit- 
ting without  the  Jury  members  of  the  court 
and  by  making  certain  other  procedural 
changes  in  courts- m:»rt!al. 

SectiOM  30i  amends  section  801(10)  (.=\rtlcle 
1(10)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice) by  redeslgnatUig  "law  officers  '  as  "mili- 
tary Judge*  ■  and  Including  in  the  deflnliion 
military  Judges  detailed  to  special  eourts- 
martlal. 

Section  303  changes  the  cojaposltlon  of 
general  and  special  courts-martUl  set  forth 
In  section  816  (article  16 1 

Subartlcle  Ifl  (a)  authorizes  a  military 
Judge  to  conduct  the  trial  u[wn  the  waiver 
of  trial  by  the  military  equivalent  of  a  Jury 

Subartlcle  (b)  permit*  the  accused,  after 
having  conaulted  with  legally  qu.illtled  coun- 
sel, to  elect  to  waive  Uial  by  the  full  court 
If  he  makes  a  written  request  not  le&s  than 
24  hours  belore  trial  commences.  Requests 
made  within  34  hours  of  trial  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trial  counsel  and  the  military 
Judge. 

Subartlcle  (c)  requires  that  the  Identity 
of  the  military  Judge  be  made  known  to  the 
accused  not  later  than  48  hours  before  trial. 

Subartlcle  (d)  permit*  the  accused  to  with- 
draw hl8  waiver  If  the  military  Judge  is  later 
changed. 

Subartlcle  (e)  prohibits  waiver  when  the 
penalty  of  death  la  authorized  as  punishment 
for  the  olTenae  charged 

Section  303  amends  section  819  i  article  19  > 
by  requiring  that  a  mlllt.\ry  Judge  must  pre- 
side over  a  special  court-martial  when  the 
authorlaed  penalty  l-i  a  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge. A  verbatim  record  and.  except 
In  time  of  war.  representation  by  legally 
qualified  counael  are  also  prerequisites  for 
adjudging  a  bad-conduct  discharge. 

Section  304  amends  section  820  (article  20  i 
to  permit  a  person  who  objects  to  non- 
judicial punishment  to  ask  for  trial  by  court- 
martial  and.  If  he  also  objects  to  trial  by 
summary  court,  ask  for  a  special  or  general 
court. 

Section  305  ame!ida  section  825  (c)(li 
(article  35  (c)(lM  to  require  that  the  re- 
quest for  the  presence  of  enlisted  members 
on  a  court  be  made  not  less  than  24  hours 
prior  to  trial. 

Section  306  rewrite.^  section  826  (article 
26)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  mili- 
tary field  Judiciary  program  of  the  services 

Subartlcle  (a)  reqvures  the  convening  au- 
thority of  a  general  court,  .md  permits  the 
convening  authority  of  a  special  court,  lo 
appoint  a  military  Judge  w  preside  over  the 
trial.  A  military  Judge  Is  a  legally  trained 
ofBcer  certified  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  his  service  as  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  military  Judge  on  a  special  or  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

Subartlcle  (b)  provides  that  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  or  his  designee  will  designate 
military  Judges  for  detail  by  the  convening 
authority. 

Suburtlcle  (c)  states  that  military  Judges 


are  assigned  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  may  perform 
other  duties  of  a  Judicial  nature  m  addition 
to  the  primary  i unction  of  presiding  over 
courts-martial.  Duties  of  a  non-judlcial  na- 
ture require  the  approval  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  and  his  determination  that 
they  will  not  adversely  Bifect  the  perform- 
ance of  Judicial  duties.  Neither  the  convening 
authority  nor  any  officer  under  his  authority 
may  prepare  or  review  an  effectiveness,  fit- 
ness, or  similar  report  on  a  military  Judge 

Subartlcle  idi  permits  a  military  Judge  of 
one  service  to  be  detailed  to  preside  over  a 
court-m:irtlal  of  another  service  with  tne 
consent  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for 
t.^e  Judges  service.  No  officer  may  serve  as 
military  Judge  In  any  case  in  which  he  is  the 
investigating  officer,  accuser,  witness,  or 
otherwise  connected  with  the  case. 

Subartlcle  lei  prohibits  the  military  Judge 
from  consulting  with  the  members  of  the 
court  except  In  the  presence  of  the  accvised 
and  coun.sel.  and  specifies  that  he  has  no 
vote. 

Section  307  amends  section  827  (article 
27)  to  require  the  presence  of  legally  quali- 
fied counsel  In  special  courts-martial  as  well 
AS  In  general  court.'^-martlal. 

Sectton  308  makes  technical  changes  in 
the  wording  of  section  829  (article  29)  to 
refiect  the  establishment  of  the  single- 
officer  general  and  .special  courts,  to  elim- 
inate ambiguity  in  existing  language,  and  to 
provide  for  situations  in  which  the  original 
military  Judge  Is  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  A  new  subartlcle  lei  is  added  for 
situations  in  which  the  membership  of  the 
court  unavoidably  falls  below  the  statutory 
minimum 

Section  309  amends  section  8.15  (article 
35)  to  apply  the  minimum  time  require- 
ments between  service  of  charges  and  com- 
mencement of  trial  to  the  time  between 
service  of  charges  and  commencement  of  the 
pre-trial  sessions  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment in  article  39  i  a  i . 

S'-rtion  3 to  amends  section  837  (article 
J7i  to  exclude  from  the  prohibition  against 
unlawful  influencing  of  a  court-miirtl.il, 
general  instructional  or  Informational 
courses  solely  for  explaining  the  substantive 
.aid  procedural  aspects  of  courts-martial  A 
new  subartlcle  (b)  is  added  which  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  an  officer's  performance 
JI.S  a  member  of  a  court-martial  or  the  zeal 
of  a  coun.sel's  representation  of  an  accused 
in  evaluating  the  otficer's  service  for  promo- 
tion, asslenmeiit.  or  retention  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  change  is  etiectlve  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  enactment 

St'Ction  31  i  amends  section  838  (b)  (ar- 
ticle 38  (b))  by  authorizing  the  military 
Judge  to  excuse  associate  defense  counsel  If 
de.slred  by  the  accused. 

Section  312  amends  section  839  (article 
39 1  to  authorize  the  holding  of  pre-trial  ses- 
.siors  by  the  military  Judge. 

Subartlcle  (a(  permits  the  holding  of  a 
pre-trial  session  witll  the  accused  and  coun- 
sel for  the  purp>."«e  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining motions,  for  holding  arraignment 
and  receiving  pleas  of  the  accused,  and  for 
performing  other  authorized  procedural 
fun'^tlons  not  requiring  the  presence  of 
court  members. 

Subartlcle  (b)  permit*  only  the  members 
of  the  court  to  be  present  when  thev,deilber- 
ate  and  vote  All  other  proceedings  must  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused  and  counsel, 
and  the  mllltarj'  Judge  when  one  has  been 
detailed  The  Judge  la  nut  permitted  to  con- 
sult with  the  members  on  the  proper  form 
of  the  findings. 

Srrtion  11  1  r-.tlcs  i  technical  change  in 
section  840  (article  40 1  to  make  clear  that 
the  military  Judge.  If  detailed,  is  authorized 
to  grant  continuances. 

Section  314  amends  section  841(a)  (ar- 
ticle 41(a))  to  authorize  the  military  Judge 
to  rule  on  challenges  for  cause 


Sectton  315  provides  that  under  section 
842(a)  (article  42(a)  )  military  Judges,  coun- 
sel, court-martial  members,  interpreters, 
and  reporters  must  take  an  oath  to  perform 
their  duties  faithfully.  Military  Judges  and 
counsel  need  take  an  oath  only  once. 

SecLiun  316  conforms  .section  845(b)  i  .ir- 
ticle  45(b)  I  to  the  civilian  practice  of  allow- 
ing a  judge  to  enter  a  finding  of  guilty  after 
a  guilty  plea  is  made  without  the  formality 
of  convening  the  full  court  to  \ote  on  lind- 
Ings.  If  the  piea  Is  withdrawn  prior  to  the 
Judgment  of  sentence,  the  trial  continues  ua 
under  a  plea  of  not  guiUy. 

Section  317  amends  section  849(a)  larticle 
49(ai  I  to  vest  m  the  military  judge,  or  the 
court  if  sitting  without  a  Judge,  the  authur- 
Ity  to  forbid  the  taking  of  depositions  upon 
good  cause. 

Section  318  makes  technical  changes  In 
section  851  (article  51 1  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased authority  of  the  military  judge.  The 
military  Judge,  or  the  president  of  u  court 
silling  without  a  Judge,  is  authorized  to  rule 
on  all  questions  of  law  and  all  Interlocutory 
questions,  except  for  matters  such  as  mental 
responsibility  or  a  lindmg  of  not  guilty. 

Sfction  319  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  852  (article  52  i .  Subsection  oJici 
Is  also  changed  to  permit  the  reconsideration 
of  a  sentence  or  a  finding  of  guilty  when  a 
sutliclenl  number  of  court  members  so  Vute 
The  number  required  for  reconsideration 
must  be  such  that  the  majority  required  for 
ma/ilng  that  finding  or  imposing  that  sen- 
tence no  longer  exists. 

Section  3211  amends  section  854(ai  i article 
54(a)  )  to  provide  for  the  authentication 
of  the  record  of  a  general  court-martial  by 
the  military  Judge,  or  If  he  Is  unable  to 
authenticate  it,  by  a  member  of  the  court 
or  the  trial  counsel. 

Srctton  321  amends  chapter  47  of  title  10 
by  Bubstltutlng  "military  Judge"  for  "law 
officer"  wherever  It  appears. 

Section  322  provides  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  article  37,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  calendar 
month  after  the  month  in  which  It  Is  en- 
acted Article  37  becomes  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  enactment. 

TITl-E    IV 

Title  IV  replacee  the  service  boards  of  re- 
view established  under  .section  866  of  title 
10  (article  66)  with  appellate  Courts  of  Mili- 
tary Review  for  each  of  the  armed  forces. 

.<;fc(ton  401  rewrites  section  866  (article 
66)    aa   follows: 

Sub.irtlcle  66  (a)  establishes  apf>ellate 
Courts  of  Military  Review  In  each  of  the 
military  departments  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
•.  lewmg  the  courts-martial  ciisee  ivrlslng  In 
the  Individual  services.  The  courts  are  in- 
dependent and  are  located  In  the  depart- 
ments solely   for  administrative   purposes. 

SubarMcle  ib)  authorizes  the  Secretaries 
of  the  departments  to  appoint  Judges  to 
.lerve  on  that  department's  court  for  three- 
yeiu-  terms.  At  least  one-third  of  the  Judges 
must  be  from  civilian  life  and  the  terms  of 
the  Judges  are  staggered  so  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  jxwltlons  become  vacant  each 
year  The  Chief  Judge,  who  may  be  civilian 
or  military.  Is  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
.seniority  of  service  on  the  court  and  his  Ju- 
dlcl:>l  and  administrative  abilities.  The 
court  may  be  divided  Ir^o  as  many  three- 
Judge  panels  as   necessary. 

Subartlcle  (c)  establishes  the  qualifica- 
tions for  service  on  the  court  Judges  must 
be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court,  and  must 
meet  other  qualifications  established  by  the 
service  .Secretary 

Subartlcle  (d)  authorizes  the  Chief  Judge 
to  determine  the  compwsltlon  of  the  three- 
Judge  panels  and  to  provide  for  the  court 
to  sit  en  har\c  at  his  direction  or  on  the  mo- 
tion of  at  least  one-half  the  court  member- 
ship. 
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Subartlcle  (e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  compensation  for  the 
civilian  judges  of  the  courts  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  paid  other  federal  offlclals  holding 
positions  of  comparable  responsibility. 

Subartlcle  (f)  permits  Judges  to  be  re- 
moved from  office,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance. 

Subiu-ticle  (g)  permits  a  Judge  to  perform 
other  Judicial  duties  only  when  the  service 
Secretary  determines  that  these  additional 
duties  will  not  Interfere  with  the  Judge's 
performance  on  the  Court  of  Military 
Review 

Subartlcle  (h)  provides  that  persons  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  courts  shall  be  known  as 
"military  judges"  without  reference  to  mili- 
tary grade. 

Subartlcle  (1)  directs  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  to  refer  the  same  kind  of  court- 
martial  cases  to  the  courts  as  were  previously 
referred  to  the  boards  of  review. 

Subartlcle  (J)  authorizes  the  court  to  act 
with  respect  to  the  findings  and  sentence  as 
approved  by  an  officer  with  general  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction  and  to  approve  only 
those  which  it  finds  correct  In  law  and  fact 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record.  The  court 
may  suspend  all  or  part  of  a  sentence.  It 
may  weigh  evidence  and  determine  contro- 
verted Issues  of  fact. 

Subartlcle  (k)  permits  the  court  to  order 
a  rehearing  or  to  dismiss  the  charges  when 
a  rehearing  is  not  ordered. 

Subartlcle  d)  directs  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
court,  except  when  there  is  to  be  further 
action  by  the  President,  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  or  the  service  Secretary,  and  to 
direct  dismissal  of  the  charges  when  a  re- 
hearing Is  Impractical. 

Subartlcle  (m)  authorizes  the  Chief  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Military  Review  to  estab- 
Usa  uniform  rules  of  procedure  and  to  meet 
periodically  to  formulate  common  practices 
and  procedures.  Such  rules  and  practices 
must  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

Subartlcle  (n)  establishes  a  similar  three- 
member  Court  of  Military  Review  for  the 
Coast  Guard  when  not  acting  as  a  service  of 
the  Navy.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  applicable  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  of  the  military  departments  are  also 
applicable  to  the  Coast  Guard  Courts  of 
Military  Review.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  authorized  to  establish  by  regulation  pro- 
visions for  the  assignment  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Court  of  Military  Review  judges  when 
the  Coast  Guard  operates  as  a  service  In  the 
NavT. 

Sec'ion  402  makes  various  technical 
changes  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Articles  68,  69.  and  73  are  amended 
to  retain  the  review  of  court-martial  cases 
performed  In  the  offices  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  in  branch  offices,  where  estab- 
lished. 

Scrtton  403  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  this  title  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  following  enactment. 
Cases  then  pending  before  boards  of  review 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
Court  of  Military  Review  for  review  and  dis- 
position. 

TITLE    V  I 

Title  V  replaces  the  individual  depart- 
mental boards  for  the  correction  of  military 
records  with  one  military-wide  board  acting 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secfio'i  501  amends  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  1552  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows : 

Subsection  (a)  creates  the  Department  of 
Defense  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records  consisting  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  compensation  Is  to  be  fixed  at  a 
level  equal  to  other  positions  of  comparable 
responsibility  in  federal  employment.  Duties 


which  interfere  with  the  member's  service 
on  the  Board  may  not  be  assigned.  Rules  of 
procedure  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  Mem- 
bers may  be  removed  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing only  for  neglect  of  duty,  disability,  or 
malfeasance.  Travel  allowances  are  author- 
ized. 

Subsection  (b)  empowers  the  Board  to  re- 
view and  correct  the  service  records  of  serv- 
icemen from  any  military  department  and 
to  modify,  remove,  or  expunge  the  findings 
or  sentence  of  courts-martial  not  reviewed 
by  a  Court  of  Military  Review  where  neces- 
sary to  remove  an  Injustice.  Where  injustice 
or  error  exists  in  cases  reviewed  under  ar- 
ticle 66.  the  Board  may  recommend  the 
exercise  of  the  service  Secrtary's  power  to  re- 
mit or  susp>end  sentences  or  to  restore  rights, 
privileges,  and  property  affected  pursuant 
to  a  court-martial  sentence.  The  Board  is 
directed  to  secure  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  service  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral before  exercising  its  powers  of  correction. 

Section  502  inserts  a  new  subsection  (c) 
to  section  1552  which  requires  that  applica- 
tions to  the  Board  must  be  made  within 
tliree  years  from  the  tline  cf  discovery  of 
the  error,  or  within  three,  years  from  the 
time  when  by  due  diligence,  the  error  should 
have  been  discovered.  The  Board  may  excuse 
a  failure  to  apply  within  the  time  limit  when 
such  is  in  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

Subsection  (g)  Is  added  to  section  1552 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  a  Coast  Guard 
Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  performed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Board'  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records.  The  policies 
and  practices  of  the  two  Boards  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  Should  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determine  not  to  establish  a 
separate  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Mili- 
tary Records,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Board  Is  authorized  to  review  Coast  Guard 
cases  to  the  same  extent  as  It  reviews  cases 
from  the  military  departments. 

Subsection  (h)  Is  also  added  to  section 
1552  to  i>ermlt,  tinder  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue,  com- 
pulsory process  to  Issue  for  the  appearance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  other 
evidence. 

Section  503  provides  that  cases  pending 
before  the  Individual  service  Boards  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Record  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  are  to  be  transferred  for 
review  and  disposition  to  the  Boards  estab- 
lished under  these  amendments. 

Section  504  gives  to  the  boards  of  review 
established  under  section  1553  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  authority  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  evidence 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


TO  PROVIDE  A  MORE  DESCRIPTIVE 
TERM  TO  DESIGNATE  THE  BAC- 
TERIA  KNOWN   AS    SALMONELLA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  newspapers  and  other  media 
have  given  wide  publicity  to  the  genus 
bacteria  salmonella  and  the  resultant  in- 
fection salmonellosis — a  common  form 
of  food  poisoning — and  although  there 
is  no  relationship  whatsoever,  I  have 
been  regularly  advised  that  the  constant 
use  of  the  term  has  had  an  effect  in  the 
sales  of  salmon  in  this  country. 

Actually,  this  very  dangerous  bacteria 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Salmon 
back  in  1885,  but  it  was  not  until  the  mid- 
1940's  that  the  bacteria  was  associated 
with  his  name.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
detract  from  the  good  work  of  Dr. 
Salmon,  or  to  deprive  him  of  credit  due 
for  his  discovery.  Unfortunately,  how- 


ever, many  consumers  are  resisting  pur- 
chases of  salmon  due  to  an  erroneous 
association  connecting  the  name  of  this 
bacteria  and  the  wholesome  food  prod- 
uct— salmon. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  require 
that  all  Federal  agencies  hereafter  use 
the  lerm  "sanella"  to  describe  the  bac- 
teria, and  "sanellosis"  to  describe  the  re- 
sultant infection.  We  have  not  arrived 
at  this  suggested  name  change  without 
considerable  thought. 

First,  of  course,  we  avoid  the  danger 
of  confusion  with  the  fine  foodfish  sal- 
mon. Second,  we  do  not  depart  to  any 
great  degree  from  the  present  name  used 
and,  third,  the  proposed  new  terms  have 
some  relation  to  the  word  "sanitation." 
I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  poor  sanitation  usually  causes  the 
growth  of  this  bacteria.  My  staff  has  con- 
tacted affected  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  members  of  the  fishing  industry  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  most  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  the  terms  "salmonella"  and 
"salmonellosis."  The  consensus  at  this 
point  seems  to  favor  the  terms  my  legis- 
lation suggests.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  industry  would  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  other  nomenclature 
which  the  Government  felt  was  more 
suitable,  provided  it  avoided  the  present 
unfavorable  association  with  a  specie  of 
wholesome  fish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposed  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen-ed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2019)  to  provide  for  a  more 
descriptive  term  to  designate  the  genus 
of  bacteria  known  as  salmonella,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magntjson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  It  la 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  term  "sanella"  shall  be  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  particular  genus  of  bacteria  pres- 
ently designated  by  the  term  "salmonella" 
and  that  the  term  "sanellosis"  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  particular  disease 
presently  designated  by  the  term  "salmonel- 
losis". 

(b)  At  the  earliest -practicable  date  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  shall  cause 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  an 
appropriate  notice  advising  all  Departments, 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a).  Following  the  expiration  of 
30  days  after  the  publication  of  such  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register,  all  Departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  carrying  out  their  duties 
and  functions,  shall  comply  with  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a) . 


A  BILL  TO  SETTLE  ALASKA  NATIVE 
LAND  CLAIMS  ENDORSED  BY  NA- 
TIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16. 1  Introduced,  by  request,  the  bill. 
S.   1964,  "to  settle  the  land  claims  of 
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Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  purposes. " 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  stated  at  the  time  of  intro- 
duction that  the  bill  was  drafted  In  the 
Interior  Department  and  represented  the 
determination  of  that  Department  as  to 
the  best  means  of  soIvihk  certain  very 
difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  claims  for  land  by  In- 
dian, Eskimo  and  Aleut  citizens  of 
Alaska.  I  made  clear  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  that  bills  provisions. 

The  draft  which  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  me  represents  a  docu- 
ment which,  whatever  Its  form.  I  had 
repeatedly  requested  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  months,  and,  indeed,  years 
since  it  became  clear  legislative  action 
is  necessary  to  resolve,  finally,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  rights  to  land  in  Alaska 
should  be  established  by  Congress  for  the 
native  citizens  of  my  State. 

It  now  appears  that  the  bill  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  believes  to 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  natives  ha.s 
been  completely  rejected  by  a  major  or- 
ganization of  native  citizens. 

Mr.  Emll  Notti.  president  of  the  Alaska 
Federation   of    Natives,    in   a    telegram 
to  me  today  states  the  total  opp>o&ition 
of  his  organization  to  S    1964  and  re- 
quests that  I  introduce  a  bill  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  various  native  organi- 
zations in  Alaska.  This  bUl  represents  a 
quite    different    approach    to    the    de- 
termination of  rights  to  land  in  Alaska 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  bill  endorsed  by  the 
Alaska  Native   Federation   and   by   the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  would  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  ad- 
judicate "all  claims  that  the  natives  of 
Alaska   may    have    against    the    United 
States  In  cormection  with  lands  to  which 
the  natives  of  Alaska  claimed  Indian  ti- 
tle by  virtue  of  the  aboriginal  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  lands  from  time  im- 
memorial." The  draft  of  this  bill  which 
was  made  public  at  the  Statewide  Native 
Conference    at    Anchorage    in    October 
1966.  has  received  widespread  publicity 
in  Alaska  and  appear.-,  to  represent  the 
manner  in  which  an  important  croup  of 
native  leaders  believe  their  land  claims 
should  be  adjudicated   After  this  meas- 
ure  has  become    well    publicized.   Gov 
Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska  made  an  ad- 
dress on  February  7,  1967,  on  the  subject 
of  native  land  claim.^  and  expressed  spe- 
cific opposition  to  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  native  groups.  Thus,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected this  bill  will   not  be   acceptable 
to  other  groups  of  Alaskans. 

However,  since  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives  by  telegram  from  Mr.  Notti 
has  requested  that  I  introduce  the  bill 
that  organization  endorses,  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  today,  by  request,  as  I  intro- 
duced the  Interior  Departments  draft, 
S.  1964.  by  request. 

Obviously,  wide  divisions  of  opinion 
are  held  on  the  kind  of  leRislation  which 
Congress  must  enact  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion raised. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  has  come  when 
legislative  action,  first  called  for  In  the 
organic  act  of  1884.  must  be  taken.  That 
act  stated  that : 

The  Indians  or  other  persons  .  .  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in   the  possession  of  any 


lands  actually  In  their  use  or  occupation  or 
now  claimed  by  them. 

The  terms  under  which  such  persons  (the 
Indians  or  other  persons |  may  acquire  title 
to  such  lands  are  reserved  for  future  legis- 
lation by  Congress 

Similar  language  in  the  Ala.ska  State- 
hood Act,  which  also  authorizes  convey- 
ance to  the  SUtc  of  Alaska  of  approxi- 
mately 103.000.000  acres  of  land  from 
the  public  domain  makes  it  imperative 
that  Congress  create  an  established  right 
to  ownership  of  land  by  the  Alaska  na- 
tives 

The  bill  I  introduced  on  June  16. 
which  is  the  product  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment deliberation,  and  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  repre.sent  carefully  con.-^ider- 
ed,  but  widely  differing  approaches  to 
the  determination  of  native  rigiits  to 
land  I  believe  both  of  these  proposals 
should  be  given  consideration  and  that 
the  people  of  Alaska  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  positions  on 
this  matter  If  other  bills  proposed  by 
those  who  disagree  with  the  drafts  now 
presented  are  desired,  they  too  should  l>e 
introduced.  It  is  my  hope  heannus  may 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible  on  tho.se  bills. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
the  clo.se  of  the.sc  remarks  together  with 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  Anchorage 
News  of  June  24.  1967,  entitled  "Natives 
To  Fight  Land  Claims  Bill."  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Anchorage  Times  en- 
titled Natives  Hope  To  Stop  Bill.  '  a  tele- 
gram to  me  from  Mr.  Emil  Notti.  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives, and  my  reply  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
articles,  telegram,  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  2020  >  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
examine,  adjudicate,  and  render  judg- 
ment in  any  and  all  claims  which  the 
Indians.  E.skimos,  and  Aleuts  of  Ala.ska. 
or  any  tribe  or  band  thereof,  may  have 
against  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Grpening. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2020 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houn'  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    That — 

Section  1.  lurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  Is 
hereby  conferred  up<in  the  Court  of  Calms 
to  hear  deterrmne  and  ent*.-  Judsrment  upon 
the  claims  against  the  United  States  of  any 
tribe,  band,  village,  community,  association, 
or  other  identiaable  group  of  EsKlmos. 
Aleuts,  or  Indians,  resident  In  Alaska  Includ- 
ing Identifiable  groups  of  residents  of  a 
locality  (all  hereafter  collectively  referred 
to  as  Natives  of  Alaslci  or  a  "claimant"). 

Jurisdiction  Is  also  conferred  upon  the 
Court  of  Cimms  to  hear,  determine  ,ind  ren- 
der Judgment  upon  all  claims  that  the 
Natives  of  .Alaska  may  have  against  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  lands  to 
which  the  N.itlves  of  Alaska  claim  Indian 
title  by  virtue  of  the  aboriginal  use  and  oc- 
•up.'uicy  of  such  lands  from  time  Imme- 
morial In  determlnlne  lands  to  which  the 
Natives  of  .Alaska  had  or  have  Indian  title 
for  purpKjses  of  this  Act.  the  Court  shall  not 
exclude  any   lands  solely   by  reason  of   the 


fact  that  such  lands  were  abandoned  by  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  Involuntarily  or  because 
lack  of  game  or  other  changed  conditions 
not  under  their  control  made  the  continued 
use  of  such  lands  impractical.  In  consider- 
ing any  claim  pursu.mt  to  this  Act.  the  Court 
U  hereby  empowered  to  condurt  Us  own 
investigations  Into  the  facts  as  well  as  to 
rely  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
claimants. 

Sec.  2  Lands  disposed  of  to  third  parties. 
I  a)  With  respect  to  any  claim  by  the  Natives 
of  Al.iska  pursuant  to  this  Act  Involving 
lands  to  which  the  Natives  of  Alaska  claimed 
Indian  title  and  which  the  United  States 
dl.spused  of  to  third  parties,  the  Court  of 
Claims.  If  It  deternunes  that  the  Natives  of 
AUiska  h.id  Indian  title  to  such  lands  so 
disposed  of.  shall  render  Judgn^ent  on  beh.lf 
of  the  Natives  of  Alaska  for  such  amount  as 
the  Court  shall  find  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  lands. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  claim  by  the  Na- 
tlve.s  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  .Act  involv- 
ing lands  to  which  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
claim  Indian  title,  and  which  have  not  been 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States  to  any  third 
party,  the  Court,  If  It  detemUnes  that  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  have  Indian  title  to  such 
lands  so  claimed,  shall  award  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  a  Judgment  of  ownership  of  such 
lands 

Sec.  3.  Fxl:ng  and  presentation  of  c'.aim'- 
.^ny  claim  cognizable  under  this  Act  may  be 
filed  and  presented  to  the  Court  m  a  rep- 
resentative capacity  by  any  member  of  .i 
cl.iunant,  or  by  a  segment  of  a  claimant,  or 
by  a  successor  organization  to  the  claimant, 
or  by  an  organization  In  which  the  Identity 
or  interests  of  the  claimant  have  merged, 
provided,  that  wherever  there  exists  a  gov- 
erning body  or  other  organization  of  a 
claimant  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  having  authority  to  represent 
such  claimant,  such  governing  body  or  or- 
ganization shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
represent  the  claimant  In  the  absence  of 
fraud,  collusion,  or  laches  on  the  part  of 
such  governing  body  or  organization.  No 
filing  or  other  lees  shall  be  charged  to 
claimants. 

Sec  4  Limitation  of  time  for  filing  claims. 
Claims  may  be  filed  for  a  period  of  three 
years  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  provided. 
that  for  good  cause  shown,  the  Court  mav 
grant  extensions,  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
one  year.   In   which   to  file  claims. 

Sec  5  Defenses  of  limitations  and  laches 
barred.  All  claims  under  this  Act  may  be 
heiird  and  determined  notwithstanding  any 
.suitute  of  limitations  or  laches,  but  all  other 
defenses  shall  be  available  to  the  United 
States 

Sec.  6  Compromises  of  claims.  The  United 
States  and  the  claimants  are  authorized  to 
comproml.'^e  claims  with  the  approval  of  the 
Court  The  Court  shall  establish  appropriate 
procedures  to  encourage  the  compromise  cf 
claims. 

Sec.  7.  Attorneys'  Fees,  Tlie  fees  of  attor- 
neys shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  established  In  Section  15  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (25 
D.S.C.  70a)  and  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  recovered  In  any  case 
Sec  8  Use  of  documents  as  evidence.  In 
any  suit  instituted  hereunder  any  letter,  pa- 
per.  document,  map.  or  record  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  officer  or  department  of  the 
United  States  (or  certified  copies  thereof i 
may  be  used  In  evidence,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  give  full  and  free  access  to  the 
attorney  or  attorneys  for  said  natives  of 
Alaska  to  such  letters,  papers,  documents, 
maps,  or  records  as  may  be  useful  to  said 
attorney  or  attorneys  In  the  preparation  for 
trial  or  trials  of  such  suit  or  suits 

Sec  9  Disposal  of  land  Following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  lands 
with  respect  to  which  a  claim  is  filed  pur- 
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sr.ant  to  this  Act  and  over  which  the  United 
States  had  jurisdiction  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  United  States  pending  the  final  dis- 
position of  such  claim. 

The     material,     presented     by     Mr. 
Grueninc,  is  as  follows: 
|Frc|^  the  Atichorage  News.  June  24.  1967] 
N.mives  To  Fight  Land  Claims  Bill 

iBy  Janet   Archibald) 

Alaska's  native  leaders  have  decided  to 
fight  a  bill  for  settlement  of  native  land 
claims  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
federal  ttovernment. 

Emil  Notti,  president  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives,  yesterday  termed  the  bill 
"totally  unacceptable  ...  In  no  way  fair  to 
the  native  people  of  Alaska." 

Tlie  federation  has  called  a  special  meet- 
ing for  noon  Sunday  In  the  Sydney  Laurence 
Auditorium  to  consider  remedial  action  on 
land  claims  legislation  before  Congress  moves 
ahead  on  the  bill  now  before  It.  The  native 
iBnd  claims  legislation — S.  1964 — was  Intro- 
duced June  16  by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  D- 
Aiaska. 

Leaders  from  outlying  villages  will  be  flown 
into  Anchorage  to  attend  the  special  meet- 
ing. 

Commercial  pilot  Fred  Notti  Is  enroute 
from  Nome  and  Barrow  where  he  picked  up 
some  of  the  federation  board  members.  A 
second  flight  may  be  made  to  assure  the  at- 
tendance of  as  many  of  the  widely  scattered 
board  members  as  Is  possible. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Cook  Inlet 
Native  Association's  board  of  directors  last 
night,  board  members  voted  unanimously 
against  the  bill  now  under  consideration  In 
Congress  and  called  for  the  substitution  of 
legislation  dealing  with  native  land  claims 
prepared  last  October  by  the  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  Native  Associations.  This  group  later 
became  the  present  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives. 

The  Federation's  proposal  calls  for  grant- 
ing jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  examine,  adjudicate  and  render  judg- 
ment In  claims  the  native  people  of  Alaska 
have  against  the  United  States, 

Present  legislation  before  Congress  pro- 
vides for  granting  up  to  50,000  acres  to  each 
native  village,  use  of  adjacent  acres  for  hunt- 
ing and  similar  purposes  for  a  specified  period 
of  time,  sets  up  a  trust  arrangement  and  calls 
for  monetary  settlement  of  valid  land  claims 
at  March  30,  1867  values. 

Federation  president  Notti  yesterday  fired 
off  a  series  of  telegrams  off  to  members  of 
Alaska's  congressional  delegation  and  to  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Briefly,  the  telegrams  outline  the  federa- 
tion's position  on  the  native  land  claims  bill. 

"It  Is  degrading  and  an  Insult  to  our  In- 
telligence. We  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  set  forth  In  the  bill."  Nottl's 
wire  to  Udall  states. 

Gruenlng  was  Informed  that  the  federa- 
tion is  "categorically  opposed  to  S.1964.  There 
can  be  no  compromise." 

The  delegation's  support  for  federation- 
backed  legislation  was  requested. 

Don  Wright,  president  of  the  Cook  Inlet 
Native  Association,  said  last  night  the  asso- 
ciation feels  S,  1964  is  designed  to  turn  trust- 
eeship of  Alaska's  natives  over  to  the  state. 

"We  feel  we  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  our 
rights."  the  association's  president  declared. 

Wright  said  the  native  land  claims  bill  now 
before  Congress  Is  "worse  than  nothing,  as 
far  ns  I'm  concerned." 

Wright  listed  specific  points  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  he  objects: 

It  does  not  recognize  the  native's  ability 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,  he  said. 

The  secretary  can  reject  any  representa- 
tives the  native  people  choose. 

Although  an  upper  limit  of  50,000  acres 
Is  set  on  lands  which  could  be  granted  to 
a  village,  there  Is  no  minimum. 


I  From  the  Anchorage  Times,  June  24,  1967] 
Natives  Hope  To  Stop  Bill 

Alaska  native  leaders  are  gathering  here 
for  a  meeting  Sunday  to  discuss  action  to 
halt  the  progress  of  land  claims  bill  S-1964 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  bin.  Introduced  June  16  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  D-Alaska,  provides  for  the 
granting  of  no  more  than  50,000  acres  of  land 
to  each  native  community  excluding  Tllnglt 
and  Halda  communities,  which  have  a  claim 
pending. 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  President 
Emll  Notti  sent  telegrams  protesting  the  bill 
to  Alaska  Congressional  delegates  and 
Stewart  Udall,  secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Friday. 

In  his  telegram  to  Udall,  Notti  said,  "After 
studying  S-1964  we  find  it  totally  unaccept- 
able. It  Is  In  zib  way  fair  to  the  native  people 
of  Alaska."  The  native  groups  are  asking 
Gruenlng  to  introduce  a  land  bill  worked 
out  by  them  In  a  statewide  conference  last 
October  In  place  of  the  one  currently  before 
the  Senate. 


Anchorage,  Alaska, 

June  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  ScTiator. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  are  categorically  opposed  to  S.  1964. 
There  can  be  no  compromise.  We  request  you 
introduce  the  native  land  bill  as  prop>oeed 
October  1966  for  committee  substitute  of  S. 
1964.  Please  wire  reply. 

Emil  Notti, 
President,  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

June  26, 1967. 
Emll  Notti, 

President,  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
Anchorage,  Alaska: 
Re  'jrour  telegram,  wish  to  emphasize  S. 
1964  is  the  proposal  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  and  seeking  action  to  attempt  to 
solve  a  long  overdue  Alaskan  problem.  The 
bill  win  be  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  amendments  are 
necessary.  Meanwhile  in  response  to  your 
request,  I  am  Introducing  the  bill  endorsed 
by  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  for  con- 
sideration at  the  same  time  hearings  are  held 
on  S.  1964.  I  believe  all  legislative  prop>osals 
to  solve  the  Issues  Involved  should  be 
considered. 

Ernest  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senator. 


INCREASE  OP  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    215    AND    216 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10867)  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMEN'TS   NOS.    217,    218,    AND    219 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
three  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  House  bill  10867,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—-AMENDMENTS 

AICENDMXNT    NO.    220 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  I  intend  to  pro- 


pose to  S.  1296,  the  NASA  authorization 
bill,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Brooke  and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration." 

On  page  15,  line  15,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  7". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  foregoing  amendment  to  S. 
1296  is  to  place  upon  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  an  affirmative  responsibility  to 
keep  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  fully  and  cuiTently  in- 
formed on  NASA  activities.  It  is  prin- 
cipally aimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ate report  on  S.  1296.  "to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  of  all  problems  which 
NASA  encoimters  in  carrying  out  our 
national  civilian  space  program." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  is  responsive  to  a  situation 
with  which  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  familiar,  through  newspaper 
reports  of  your  Space  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  the  tragic  Apollo  204  accident. 
It  developed  that  there  had  been  im- 
portant developments  affecting  progress 
in  our  manned  spaceflight  program,  of 
which  the  committee  was  not  aware 
imtil  the  hearings  on  the  accident.  More- 
over, it  was  the  feeling  of  many  mem- 
bers of  both  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees that,  but  for  the  accident  and 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  committees  to 
look  into  that  situation,  this  valuable  and 
essential  information  about  the  progress 
of  our  space  efforts  might  not  have  come 
to  light. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Phillips  report,  which  con- 
tained some  very  strong  observations, 
not  only  on  the  conditions  surrounding 
and  quality  of  performance  of  the  Apollo 
contract  by  North  American  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  but  of  the  general  state  of 
performance  of  this  important  work.  The 
report  stated: 

As  the  [Apollo]  program  progressed,  NASA 
has  been  forced  to  accept  slippages  In  key 
milestone  accomplishments,  degradation  In 
hardware  performance  and  Increasing  costs. 

The  report  went  on  to  detail  specific 
program  performance  shortcomings  dis- 
covered by  a  NASA  inspection  team  con- 
stituted for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
viewing "the  continual  failure  of  NAA— 
North  American  Aviation  Corp. — ^to 
achieve  the  progress  required  to  support 
the  objective  of  the  Apollo  program." 

Coming  from  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips, 
the  Apollo  program  director,  these  state- 
ments are  of  no  small  significance. 
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Accordingly,  many  members  of  your 
committee,  inciudiiu;  this  3e:^ator.  were 
somewhat  surprised  and  disquieted  at  the 
reticence  which  met  oui  fITottc>.  first  to 
secure  the  report  itself  and  information 
about  it,  and  second,  to  understand 
why  the  committee  had  not  been  kept 
more  fully  Informed  of  the  problems 
NASA  faced  in  securmg  performance  of 
this  important  contract 

The  Phillips  report  itself  is  one  thing; 
the  possibility  that  there  are  other  sim- 
ilar situations  raises  the  question,  in  my 
judgment,  as  to  whether  your  commit- 
tee la  in  the  best  position  possible  to 
maintain  the  oversight  responsibility 
which  I  am  sure  all  Senators  expect 
There  is  a  substantial  question  as  well. 
as  to  whether  the  committee  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  and  support  NASA  In  these 
matters,  as  situations  a:v.l  conditions 
may  require. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  statement  in 
the  committee  report.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  present  law  places  an  affirma- 
tive requirement  on  the  Commissioner  to 
come  forward  with  tliis  information. 
Section  303  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  '42  USC.  2454' 
relates  to  "Access  to  Information"  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Information  obtained  or  developed  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  performance  of  his 
functlona  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Information  except  (Ai  In- 
formation authorized  or  required  by  Fed- 
eral statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (B)  Infor- 
mation classified  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity; Provided,  That  nothing  m  this  Act 
shall  authorUe  the  tuithholdtng  of  mfoima- 
tion  by  the  Administrator  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress.  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  analysis  of 
this  provision  of  the  original  bill  In  the 
Senate  report  thereupon  stated,  refer- 
ring to  the  proviso  of  section  303 : 

AU  Information,  however,  is  to  be  made 
available  promptly  to  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress 

It  is  hard  to  im.apine  that  the  section 
Itself  requires  affirmative  disclosure:  the 
section  Italicized  above  only  negates 
withholding  of  information.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  report  is  no  more  helpful  In 
placing  a  requirement  on  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  obviously  cannot  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  legislation  itself.  Thus,  the 
House  committee  was  correct  In  stating 
that  this  amendment  complements  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  clearly  stated  In  the  Sen- 
ate report,  at  page  95,  in  language  iden- 
tical to  that  in  that  amendment.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  unlike  section  206 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2476',  disclosures 
which  afTect  the  National  Security,  or 
fall  within  the  purview  of  proprietary-  in- 
formation may  easily  be  made  available 
to  the  committee  in  executive  session,  as 
were  the  details  of  the  Phillips  report.  I 
might  add  that  this  Senator  found  that 
particular  executive  session  ver>-  Inform- 
ative, and  of  great  assistance  to  ade- 
quate discharge  of  my  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  any  corporation  or  busi- 
ness in  oixr  great  land  Is  constantly  re- 
quired to  divulge  its  operations,  to  its 


stockholders  and  to  an  mcredible  extent 

to  the  Government  I  urge  that  this  clear 
nmndate  be  adopted  requiring  NASA  to 
do  the  same.  It  is  not  intended  that  we 
oversee  or  review  NASA's  judi,'ments  on 
all  matters  or  that  we  tr\-  to  administer 
tiie  programs  Far  from  it.  But  there  i.s — 
in  candor — a  necessity  for  the  fuller  dis- 
closure of  :^lgnlficant  matters  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  this  language  is  designed  to 
elicit. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Senators  for 
this  amendment 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26  1967.  he  pre- 
sented 10  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  66  >  for  the 
relief  of  Dr    Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall. 


SUPREME    COURT    UPHOLDS  UNION 
PERSECUTION  OP^  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FASNlTi  Mr  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  held  by  a  5-to-4 
decision  tnat  unions  have  the  rieht  to 
fine  members  who  cross  picket  Imes 
This  Is  a  most  disturbing  decision  and 
will  serve  only  to  Increase  the  mounting 
power  of  ur.ion  ^ifficials 

On  January  11.  1967.  I  introduced  a 
bin  I S.  19 1  which  would  prohibit  the  le\-y- 
ing  by  unions  of  fines  against  employees 
in  cases  such  as  these  Thus,  it  would 
overturn  this  illogical  and  unfortunate 
holding 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord editorials  about  this  decision  pub- 
lished In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  23,  1967.  and  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  26.  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

|From    the   Wall    Street    Journal.    June    23. 

19671 

Frightening  Contortions 

As  the  Supreme  Court  packed  away  for  the 
summer,  it  left  behind  one  r.ither  frighten- 
ing decision  reaching  new  heisthts  In  con- 
tortions to  expand  the  powers  of  labor 
unions 

In  a  5-4  decision,  the  Court  upheld  unlon- 
as-sessed  fines  against  members  who  crossed 
picket  lines  at  Allls-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Co  The  majority  decided  not  only  that 
It  was  perfectly  all  right  for  unions  to  levy 
fines  on  the  charete  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a 
union  member."  but  also  that  such  fines  can 
be  enforced  through  the  American  court 
system. 

This  despite  the  relevant  sections  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act:  "Employes  shall  have  the 
right  ...  to  engage  in  .  .  .  concerted  ac- 
tivities .  ar.d  shall  ilso  have  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  or  all  such  activities  .  . 
It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  orijanlzatlon  or  Its  agents  ...  to  re- 
strain or  coerce  .  employes  In  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  giiaranteed  .  provided  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  Impair  the  right  of 
a  labor  organization  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  retention 
of  membership  therein 

Because  the  effect  of  the  Court's  opinion 
Ls  primarily  to  obscure  rather  than  elucidate 
the  actual  ground  for  the  decision.  It  proves 
hard  to  come  to  grips  with  the  logic  offered 
Let  several  things  be  said  First  that  the  ma- 
jority decision  overturns  the  Utenil  language 
of  the  law,    this  on  a  reading  of  legislative 


lu&tory  that  argues  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
not  meant  to  curb  union  power. 

To  support  this  reading,  the  major. tv 
-»re.s&es  istatementa  by  the  law's  proponents 
•hat  It  was  r.ot  Intended  to  Interfere  with 
"Internal  union  affairs."  Ergo,  the  court  teils 
us.  It  cle.irly  sanctions  court-enforced  fines 
for  crossing  picket  lines  Yet  It  nunu^es  to 
u:nore  Senator  Taffs  comments  th.it  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  w.vs  to  preven'.  ■'coer:-ive 
acts  of  unions  against  employes  who  d;d  not 
wish  to  Join  or  did  not  care  to  participate  Ir. 
.1  strike  or  .i  picket  line." 

The  majority  goes  on  to  draw  a  fantaay- 
rtdden  distinction  between  "full"  union 
membership  and  some  undefined  other  type 
an  employe  Is  expected  to  create  lor  himself 
to  protect  his  right  to  refrain  from  "any  or 
all"  collective  union  activity.  Finally,  the 
law  clearly  does  permit  unions  to  expel  meirs- 
bers  for  disciplinary  purposes,  though  tiiey 
may  not  force  employers  to  discharge  ex- 
pelled members.  The  majority  concludes  that 
therefore  the  law  necessarily  embraces  the 
"lesser"  disciplinary  action  of  fines  enforced 
bv  the  powers  of  the  state. 

This  grab-bag  of  non  sequlturs  admits 
only  one  explanation.  As  Justice  Black  puts 
It  In  dissent.  "The  real  reason  for  the  Courts 
decision  Is  Its  policy  Judgment  that  unions, 
especially  weak  ones,  need  the  power  to  im- 
pose fines  on  strikebreakers  and  to  enforce 
those  fines  in  court." 

Thla  extent  of  pro-union  bias  Indicates  a 
hardening  of  ideological  arteries.  Labor 
unions  may  well  have  needed  more  power  at 
the  time  the  Justices  were  emerging  from  In- 
tellectual puberty.  But  today  a  man  gazing 
on  the  world  about  him.  If  he  be  anything 
but  the  most  heated  partisan,  can  see  that  far 
more  mischief  is  caused  by  abuse  of  union 
power  than  by  lack  of  it. 

Beyond  that,  the  ruling  clearly  Is  not  aimed 
at  expanding  labor's  power  vls-a-vls  man- 
agement or  anyone  else  with  effective  power 
to  fight  back.  It  rules,  as  Justice  Brennan 
so  bluntly  stated  for  the  majority,  that  na- 
tional policy  "extinguishes  the  Individual 
employe's  power  to  order  his  own  relations 
with  ills  employer.  .  .  .  The  employe  may 
disagree  with  many  of  the  union  decisions 
but  Is  bound  by  them." 

He  Is  bound  by  them,  let  us  further  note,  by 
a  system  of  union  tribunals  of  uncertain 
standards  and  certain  prejudice  It  Is  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  111  grace  that  the  Justices  In- 
corporate these  kangaroo  courts  Into  the  na- 
tion's legal  system  Just  when  they  are  sharply 
restricting  procedures  of  real  courts  in  the 
name  of  defenseless  Individuals. 

Some  of  the  Justices,  It  seems,  have  solici- 
tude for  the  little  guy  only  If  he  has  con- 
fessed to  murder  or  rape.  When  he  happens 
to  be  persecuted  by  an  organization  Intended 
to  protect  his  own  Interests,  the  Justices  not 
only  abandon  him  but  invoke  rhetorical 
magic  to  lend  the  full  weight  of  sovereign 
powers  to  his  persecutor. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Juiie  26.  1967] 
Bftogging  the  Law 

It  l.s  difficult  to  recall  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  rested  on  arguments 
iis  flimsy  as  those  advanced  by  Justice  Bren- 
nan and  four  colleague*  In  the  NLRB  v.  AUis- 
Oalmers  case  The  Court  decided  that  a 
union  may  fine  its  members  for  refusing  to 
participate  In  a  strike  and  enforce  such  fines 
through  the  courts  But  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  gives  union  members  a  right 
to  work  during  a  strike,  if  they  wish,  and 
makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union 
to  "restrain  or  coerce"  employes  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  In  trying  to  reconcile  Its 
ruling  with  this  seemingly  clear  and  un- 
equivocal language,  the  Court  said  In  effect 
that  such  fines  axe  not  coercive 

The  Court  seems  to  say  that  only  simple 
and  unsophisticated  minds  would  read  "re- 
strain or  coerce  "  In  their  literal  sense.  When 
Judicially  refilled,  they  acquire  an  "Inherent 
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Imprecision."  Fines  impused  on  workers  to 
achieve  a  union's  purpose  are  no  more  coer- 
cive t^ian  tines  to  compel  payment  of  income 
taxes.  In  our  innocence  we  had  supposed 
that  that  was  the  eisence  of  coercion. 

Justice  Brennan  spanks  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  reading  the  words 
of  the  statute  literally,  without  bothering 
to  deive  into  Its  legislative  history.  He  then 
sifts  the  legislative  lilstory  without  himself 
finding  anything  conclusive  about  the  mean- 
ing Congress  sought  to  give  the  language  In 
question.  In  the  history  written  Into  the 
Court's  opinion  and  the  dissent,  there  Is 
more  to  contradict  the  majority  than  to 
sustain  It.  for  Senator  Taft,  author  of  the 
Act,  said  that  this  particular  section  %vas 
designed  to  warn  unions  "that  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  Interfere  with  or  coerce  em- 
ployes, either  their  own  members  or  those 
outside  of  the  uiUon."  But  the  truth  Is,  as 
JusUce  Black  noted  In  his  powerful  dissent. 
that  "the  legislative  history  is  at  best  brief. 
ir.conc:i'.5i\e  and  ambiguous." 

Why  should  the  Court  in  the  face  of  such 
historical  uncertainties,  befog  language  that 
seems  perfectly  clear?  The  answer  of  the 
dissenters — Justices  Douglas.  Harlan  and 
Stewart  .vs  v.ell  as  Justice  Black — Is  {xjlnted 
and  severe:  "The  real  reason  for  the  Court's 
decision  is  its  policy  Judgment  that  unions, 
especially  weak  ones,  need  the  power  to  Im- 
pose tines  on  strikebreakers  and  to  enforce 
those  lines  In  court."  The  dissenters  go  on 
to  say  that  the  Court  has  written  this  "new 
proviso"  into  the  law  despite  a  strong  and 
clear  purpose  of  Congress  "to  leave  workers 
wholly  free  to  determine  In  what  concerted 
labor  activities  they  will  engage  or  decline 
to  engage." 

Fortunately,  Congress  can  always  say  the 
last  word  In  controversies  of  this  kind.  If 
the  Court  has  grossly  distorted  Its  Intent,  It 
can  amend  the  statute  to  say  again  what  It 
means.  In  ajiy  event  the  devastating  dissent 
will  m.ike  good  reading  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  If  It  does  not 
produce  prompt  action. 


SOME  PROGRESS  IN  ATTACKING 
POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  little 
by  little  the  Presidents  recommendations 
concerning  proper  ways  to  meet  the 
worldwide  papulation  crisis  are  being  un- 
derstood. 

Now  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  annotmces  that  it  will, 
In  the  near  future,  divide  the  respon- 
sibilities of  its  able  but  overworked  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Population,  Dr.  Milo  D.  Leavltt,  and  will 
name  two  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries — 
one  for  population  and  the  other  for 
science. 

Step  by  half-step  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  moving.  For  far  too 
long  the  executive  agencies  ignored  or 
gave  only  token  service  to  the  population 
mandates  of  President  Johnson. 

Sometimes  those  of  us  in  Congress 
wondered  if  the  creativity  of  this  democ- 
racy had  floundered  on  a  self-created 
rock  of  inactivity.  Evidence  received  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  28  public  hearings 
on  the  population  crisis  held  In  the  89th 
Congress  by  my  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures amply  substantiated  a  growing  na- 
tional and  international  interest  in  fam- 
ily planning  by  individuals,  groups,  and 
government. 

The  imwritten  and  unspoken  taboo  be- 
lieved to  have  prevented  a  public  dialog 
on  the  many  aspects  of  the  population 


crisis  has  recently  proved  to  be  a  paper 
tiger.  Public  interest  and  concern  have 
been  substantial. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  persisted  in  our 
efforts  to  encourage  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  the  population  problems 
of  our  Nation  and  others  to  move  posi- 
tively. We  pointed  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  offices  for  population  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate  and  disseminate 
domestic  family-planning  information 
between  the  States.  We  stressed  the  need 
for  a  similar  office  in  the  Department  of 
State  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  fam- 
ily-planning information  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

On  June  7,  1967,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  spoke  to  persons  attending  the 
Conference  on  Behavioral  Sciences  and 
Family  Planning  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  called 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Under  Secretary  Cohen  spoke  of  the 
"new  awareness  of  the  importance  of  in- 
dividual equality  of  opportunity." 

Under  Secretary  Cohen  added: 

Bold,  new,  Imaginative  approaches  must 
be  adopted  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  resources  we  have — In  terms  of  man- 
power, facilities  and  services  .  .  . 

And  he  reminded  us  that  only  2  years 
ago  a  survey  showed  that  in  80  percent 
of  the  medical  schools  fewer  than  4 
hours  were  devoted  to  family  planning 
and  education. 

He  further  reminded  us  how  very  lit- 
tle we  know  about  human  reproduction 
and  himian  development  and  he  cited 
the  "dearth  of  new  approaches  to  re- 
search in  reproductive  biology." 

He  admitted  that — 

Far  more  knowledge  of  contraceptive 
methods,  and  their  effectiveness  and  safety 
to  the  child  and  mother  must  be  developed 
because  the  freedom  to  choose  the  size  and 
spacing  of  one's  family  Is  a  fundamental 
human,  right  .  .  .  Individuals  must  know 
the  choices  that  are  available.  If  Intelligent 
decisions  are  to  be  made. 

Because  the  complete  text  of  the  re- 
marks of  Under  Secretary  Cohen  are 
important  and  do  represent  encouraging 
change  in  the  thinking  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Recors  as  exhibit  1  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  pleased  that 
population  problems  are  receiving  ev- 
er-Increasing attention  in  the  domestic 
department  which,  quite  properly. 
Should  be  concerned.  I  commend  the  an- 
noimcement  that  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  is  to  be  named, 
and  express  today  the  hope  that  this 
Individual  will  be  named  shortly  and 
will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  staff 
and  fimdlng  to  do  the  job  properly.  In- 
deed the  issue  is  sufficiently  Important 
and  urgent  that  the  posts  be  filled  not  by 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  but  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  If  President  John- 
son really  wants  his  more  than  30 
vigorous  exhortations  for  popxilatlon  con- 
trol measures  to  be  implemented,  he  will, 
himself,  sponsor  such  a  move.  Such  an 
office  is  needed  in  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Weliare,  and  one 
of  equivalent  status  in  the  Department 
of  State.  For  the  problem  exists  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  while  our  leader- 
ship falters  the  problem  becomes  stead- 
ily aggravated. 

Exhibit  1 
Freedom  op  Choice  - 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  .Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
very  important  conference  on  family  plan- 
ning. And  I  would  like  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  Bernard  Berelson.  Dr. 
Hudson  Hoagland  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  their 
efforts  in  helping  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  bring  together  this  eminent  group  of 
scientists. 

A  truly  remarkable  shift  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  in  attitudes  toward  family 
planning.  The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  now  favor  the  availability  of  family 
planning  information  to  all  who  desire  it. 
Federal,  State  and  local  governmental  offi- 
cials. Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  other 
public  and  religious  leaders  no  longer  need 
to  whisper  about  the  subject  and  they  are 
making  forthright  statements  in  favor  of 
family  planning. 

Nor  have  changed  attitudes  toward  family 
planning  been  confined  to  officials  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  Twentieth  World 
Health  Assembly,  held  In  Geneva  last  month, 
74  nations  adopted  resolutions  which  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  relationship  between 
health  problems  and  population  dynamics. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
change  in  attitude — from  a  hush-hush  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  to  an  open,  Intelli- 
gent discussion  of  this  once  taboo  subject. 
The  population  shift  to  urban  centers,  with 
concurrent  problems  of  overcrowding  and 
poverty,  the  growing  cooperation  of  the  med- 
ical and  public  health  professions,  the  devel- 
opment of  Improved  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning, and  the  acceleration  of  medical  re- 
search and  technology  have  helped  to  change 
the  thinking  about  family  planning. 

But  perhaps  most  Importantly  there  Is  a 
growing  concern,  a  new  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  Individual  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  fam- 
ily planning  should  no  longer  be  the  quiet 
privilege  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  but 
should  be  available  to  all  citizens. 

New  attitudes  toward  human  dignity  and 
the  Importance  of  the  quality  of  life  of  an 
individual  are  emerging.  The  Nation  is  com- 
mitted to  extending  the  limits  of  freedom 
of  information  and  freedom  of  personal 
choice  for  each  Individual  citizen,  begin- 
ning with  the  time  he  Is  born,  to  enable  him 
to  make  the  most  of  his  life  and  to  enrich 
the  national  heritage,  which  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  succeeding  generation.  Family 
planning  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall 
effort  to  reduce  poverty,  raise  educational 
levels.  Improve  health  and  general  welfare, 
and  thus  make  posslbe  a  greater  freedom  of 
Individual  choice. 

Growing  recog^nition  of  the  close  correla- 
tion between  poverty,  low  educational  at- 
tainment, poor  health,  lack  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  unavailability  of  family 
planning  information  and  services  has 
brought  about  greater  national  investments 
In  health,  education,  and  welfare.  These  in- 
vestments should  result  In  great  dividends 
In  terms  of  a  strengthening  of  the  family. 

The  barriers  of  silence  about  family  plan- 
ning that  have  prevented  many  people  from 
being  able  to  choose  the  number  and  spacing 


1  Presented  to  the  Conference  on  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  and  Family  Planning,  Be- 
thesda, Maryland,  June  7,  1967,  8:00  P.M., 
EDT. 
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of   their    children    are    gradually    being    re- 
moved. 

aOLB    or    THE    rCDOLKL    GOVERNMENT 

As  you  know  the  active  involvement  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  this  field  are  quite  recent  Although  recog- 
nition ol  the  need  for  family  pkinuing  and 
the  desire  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
something  about  it  has  been  growing  for 
some  time,  the  real  turning  point  In  the 
Federal  policy  did  not  come  until  President 
Johruon  said  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage m  19fi5  that  the  United  States  would 
•'.  .  .  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  ki.owledge  to 
help  deal  with  the  explosion  m  world  popula- 
tion and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world  re- 
sources." 

Again  In  March  1966  President  Johnson 
expressed  his  concern  when  he  stated  in  his 
special  Message  to  the  CJongress  on  Health 
and  Education: 

"We  have  a  growlni?  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family  and  'he  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  is  essential  :hat  .lU  families 
have  access  to  InformatKin  and  service.s  that 
will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  number  and 
spacing  of  the  children  within  the  dictates 
of  Individual  conscience  ' 

Today,  primarily  through  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  family  planning  activities 
encompass  a  broad  range  .Ml  told  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  about  M3  mil- 
lion this  year  on  family  planning  and  popu- 
lation problems. 

ROLC  or  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDtrCATlON,    AND   WELFARE 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. John  Gardner,  has  provided  strong  lead- 
ership In  Implementing  the  President's 
policies. 

In  January  of  1966.  he  established  for  the 
first  time  a  departmental  policy  ca  family 
planning.  In  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of 
the  operating  agencies  of  the  department,  he 
clesu-ly  defined  the  p<:)l!cy  on  population 
dynamics,  fertility,  sterility,  and  family  plan- 
ning in  these  words : 

"The  policy  of  this  Department  Is  to  con- 
duct and  support  progr  ms  of  b.'islc  and  ap- 
plied research  on  the  above  topics;  to  con- 
duct and  support  training  programs;  to  col- 
lect and  make  available  such  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support,  on  request,  health  pro- 
grams making  family  plannlrg  Information 
and  services  available;  and  to  provide  family 
planning  information  and  services,  on  re- 
quest, to  Individuals  who  receive  health  serv- 
ices from  operating  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  objectives  of  the  Departmental  policy 
are  to  improve  the  health  of  the  people,  to 
strengthen  the  Integrity  of  the  family  and 
to  provide  families  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
detennlne  the  spacing  of  their  children  and 
the  Elze  of  their  families 

"Programs  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
Department  shall  guarantee  freedom  from 
coercion  or  pressure  of  mind  or  conscience 
There  shall  be  freedom  of  choice  of  method 
so  that  individuals  can  choose  In  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  consciences 

"The  Department  will  make  known  to 
State  and  local  aijencles  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  programs  of  the  sort  described  above, 
but  It  will  bring  no  pressure  upon  them  to 
participate  In  such  proerams 

"Each  agency  shall  assure  the  effective  car- 
rying out  of  this  policy,  the  regular  evalua- 
tion of  programs  and  the  rejxirtlng  of  Infor- 
mation on  programs  to  this  office 

"The  Assistant  Secretary  f.->r  Health  and 
Sclentlflc  Affairs  will  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  Departmental  policy  and  pro-am  coordi- 
nation: will  review  and  evaluate  policies  find 
progT&nu:  will  condiict  liaison  with  other 
Departments;  and  will  cooperate  with  inter- 
ested public  and  private  groups." 


The  Department's  objective  is  to  enable  In- 
dividual families  to  have  the  number  uf  chil- 
dren they  want,  when  they  want  them  The 
Dcpartmeiifs  policy  is  based  on  the  firm 
conviction  that  family  planning  Is  a  matter 
of  individual  and  personal  decision  Each 
Individual  Is  guaranteed  the  full  right  to 
choose  from  all  the  faniUy  planning  informa- 
tion available  needed  to  nvake  an  Intelligent 
choice,  without  coercion  or  pressvire  of  mind 
A  number  of  significant  developments  fol- 
lowed the  issuance  of  the  ptollcy  statement; 
three  of  the  most  significant  were 

A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 
and  Population,  Dr,  Mllo  D  Xjcavltt.  was  ap- 
pointed to  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy 
development,  program  evaluation,  and  co- 
ordination, and  to  maintain  liaison  with 
other  departments  and  outside  governmental 
agencies  Because  of  the  Increasing  activities 
and  growing  responsibilities  In  both  areas, 
science  and  population,  we  will,  in  the  near 
future,  divide  the  resporslblUtles  between 
two  deputy  assistant  secretaries — one  for 
Populitlon  and  the  other  for  Science,  In  this 
way  greater  attention  can  be  focussed  on 
each   of    these   important   areas 

.^  Departmental  Task  Force  on  Family 
Planninvr  was  established  which  organized 
nine  regional  meetings,  to  provide  Informa- 
tion to  Stites  and  localities  on  Federal  re- 
sources available  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices. The  Conferences  were  highly  succes>:ful 
In  bringing  together  community  leaders  m 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
along  with  many  religious  leaders  to  ex- 
change Ideas  about  how  to  Improve  com- 
munications between  people  who  want  family 
planning  help  and  those  who  can  provide 
the  help 

■The  Office  of  Education  ha.s  established  a 
new  policy  on  family  life  education  and  sex 
education  It  will  assist  communities  and 
educational  institutions  wishing  lo  Initiate 
or  improve  programs  In  this  area;  support 
fiimlly  life  and  sex  education  as  an  Integral 
part  ijt  curriculum  at  all  levels:  and  support 
training  for  teachers  and  health  and  guid- 
ance personnel  as  well  as  provide  aid  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  parents  carry  out 
their  roles  In  family  life  and  sex  education," 
The  Department's  activities  in  the  family 
planning  field  fall  Into  ccrUiln  broad  catego- 
ries basic  and  applied  research,  demonstra- 
tion and  training,  operating  programs  for 
providing  service->),  and  Internationa!  activi- 
ties These  activities  are  in  t\irn  related  to 
all  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  meas- 
ures being  undertaken  by  the  Department,  In 
partnership  with  the  States  and  localities,  to 
strengthen  the  family,  and  to  help  the  In- 
dividual realize  his  potential. 

The  major  Departmental  support  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  is  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Tlie  Bureau  supports,  through  grant 
programs,  maternal  health  and  family  plan- 
nlag  services,  training  of  personnel,  dem- 
onstration projects  and  research  In  studies 
of  maternal  care,  family  planning  and  pop- 
ul.ition  dynamics. 

The  Childrens'  Bureau  provides  formula 
grants  to  State  Health  Departments  and 
project  grants  to  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments. This  year  (Fiscal  Year  1967) 
about  $5,600000  of  maternal  and  child 
health  funds  are  being  programmed  speclfl- 
cailv  for  family  planning  ser\-lces.  Fifty-four 
material  and  child  health  projects  have  been 
approved  and  nearly  all  of  these  include 
family  planning  services  as  part  if  the  grant 
proposal  St.ate  and  local  health  department."; 
are  using  the  maternal  and  v^hlld  health 
formula  grants  authorized  under  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  famllv 
planning  services.  These  projects  have  made 
family  planning  .services  available  to  an  In- 
creasing number  of  low-Income  families  wh:T 
have  never  had  access  to  these  services  be- 
fore. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  of 


the  Welfare  Administration,  the  Department 
also  assists  in  family  planning  by  supporting 
the  Medical  Assisumce  Program  (Title  XIX) 
of  the  Social  Security  .Act  and  through  medl- 
j,il  vendor  payments  In  the  Federally  aided 
public  assistance  program.  Federal  grants  to 
States  can  be  used  to  hire  pe.-sonnel  for 
family  planning  programs  and  'o  pay  for 
services,  drugs,  supplies,  and  tra..sportatlon. 

State  public  welfare  agencies  ',!;at  wish  to 
initiate  or  expand  family  plannm:,'  programs 
are  also  actively  supported.  So  far  43  Juris- 
dictions have  policies  in  their  puolic  assist- 
ance programs  which  permit  tnein  to  offer 
family  planning  services 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of  1966 
is  providing  a  mechanism  to  develop  com- 
prehensive planning  wUhln  States  and  local 
communities  to  meet  current  and  future 
health  needs  It  serves  to  encour  ige  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  State  and  local- 
ly administered  public  health  services  i  which 
can  include  family  planning)  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  '  :)mmunl"v 

The  Public  Health  Service  may  also  sup- 
port tr.ilnlng  progr.ims  ranging  from  short 
term  tr.Uneeships  oriented  toward  family 
planning  progrrr.ms,  to  longer  term  graduate 
training  programs  concerned  with  demo- 
gr,iphic  and  population  studies 

The  only  direct  provision  of  f.-imlly  pi.in- 
nlng  services  is  through  the  Public  He dth 
Service  to  specific  groups  who  received  Fed- 
eral health  care — American  Indians,  Al.iskan 
n,iUves  and  dependents  of  the  uniformed 
services 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  .ind  funda- 
mental activities  in  f.-.mlly  pLannlng  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  Nat.onal  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  thiit  recommended  to  President 
John  F  Kennedy  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  By  enc^juraglng  b.islc  research  in 
the  broad  area  of  child  health.  Pret.lJent  Ken- 
nedy focussed  attention  on  the  long-ruige 
iiiid  fundamenuU  Issues  Involved  In  liUnian 
reproduction  and  family  planning  The  Insti- 
tute, est.ibllshed  by  Congress  in  1963,  is  de- 
veloping the  basic  knowledge  on  which 
fertility  regulation  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams can  be  based  Ttirough  reseirch  grants 
for  more  than  700  projects.  Its  nrtivitles  In 
the  field  of  research  In  hunian  leproductio.n 
are  among  the  most  Important  conducted 
today  These  studies  are  concerned  with  the 
clinical,  biological,  and  behavioral  aspects 
of  repreductlon  including  both  the  short 
and  long  term  effects  of  different  con'racep- 
uve  practices  on  the  health  of  the  mother 
and  her  child 

The  Institute  Is  also  concerned  with  help- 
ing couples  who  want  to  have  children,  but 
who  have  not  been  able  to  do  fo. 

In  1966.  the  Institute  spent  a  total  of  S223 
million  In  research  on  human  reproduction 
Of  this  total,  about  .$5  million  wis  devoted 
to  population  studies. 

The  Department  also  works  very  closely 
with  the  Age.ncy  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  helping  to  develop  training  pr':?rains 
for  foreign  personnel  and  In  sending  aUlsers 
to  foreign  countries  to  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping family  planning  programs 

Total  Departmental  expenditures  for  fam- 
ily planning  activities  this  year  Fiscal  Ye.ir 
1967)  will  amount  to  about  $18  nillllon, 

Ft^RTHER   EFFORTS   REQUIRED 

This  Is  a  good  beginning,  but  :t  is  just  a 
beginning.  We  must  do  far  m.ore  And  when 
I  say  we.  I  mean  State  and  local  ageaoies 
and  voluntary  groups,  universities,  social  and 
behavioral  scientists  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  Although  the  Nation  Is  spend- 
ing over  $40  billion  this  year  on  health  care, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount  is  being 
expended  on  f<unily  planning  services. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  Improve  health 
and  welfare  In  the  United  States,  a  basic 
structure  has  been  built  for  the  delivery  or 
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medical  care  services  including  family  plan- 
ning .'services.  One  of  the  big  problems  to- 
dav,  though.  Is  Improving  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  these  services.  In  spite  of  the 
rapid  .id^ancements  In  science  and  medical 
technology,  too  many  people  have  not  bene- 
fitted from  these  remarkable  advancements. 
The  iiieh  risk  groups,  to  whom  pregnancy 
represents  an  unwanted  haz.ard  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  frequently  unwanted 
babies,  have  not  been  reached.  Many  who 
want  family  planning  help  have  been  denied 
access  to  It  for  many  reasons. 

There  are  about  5  million  medically  in- 
digent women  who  want  family  planning 
services — but  only  about  500,000  of  these 
women  receive  these  services.  This  neglect 
Is  reflected  In  Infant  mortality  rates.  It  Is 
scandalous  that  the  United  States,  the 
we.ilthlest  Nation  In  the  world,  has  a  higher 
Infant  mortality  rate  than  at  least  twelve  or 
more  other  nations.  All  of  us  know  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  family 
planning  services  and  the  reduction  of  In- 
fant mortality  rates.  As  substantiated  by 
the  British  Perinatal  Survey,  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  are  considerably  higher  than 
average  among  fourth  and  subsequent  live 
births  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popula- 
rlon  has  just  released  a  very  significant  study 
.showing  'he  high  correlation  between  In- 
lant  mortality  and  the  availability  of  family 
planning  services. 

Infant  mortality,  of  course.  Is  more  than 
a  health  problem.  Adequate  medical  care  is 
basic  to  a  solution,  but  there  are  other  ele- 
ments that  are  essential — housing,  nutri- 
tion, education,  adequate  Incomes  and  other 
social  welfare  services.  Thus  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  weave  together  all  of  our  health, 
welfare,  and  educational  services. 

The  American  people  In  recent  years  have 
made  it  quite  obvious,  through  their  Con- 
eres,=,  that  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  in- 
dividual, yet  too  many  barriers  to  that  right 
still  exist. 

We  must  do  far  more  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  cs.sentlal  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. We  face  serious  manpower  shortages 
in  these  fields.  And  we  need  far  more  con- 
veniently located  facilities  and  services.  It 
IS  es^ei.tial  that  services  be  available  to  peo- 
ple who  need  them,  when  and  where  they 
need  them. 

Tlie  organization  and  delivery  of  services 
must  be  Improved,  Although  more  workers 
must  be  trained,  we  must  also  make  better 
u^e  cf  the  trained  professional  manpower 
we  have  by  delegating  nonprofessional  as- 
pec's  to  trained  auxiliary  nonprofessional 
per.sonne!.  Bold,  new.  Imaginative  approaches 
must  be  adopted  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  resources  we  have — in  terms  of 
manpower,  facilities  and  services. 

For  example,  one  of  the  hurdles  that  must 
be  overcome  If  the  need  for  family  planning 
is  to  be  met.  Is  the  lack  of  family  planning 
education  in  many  disciples,  Tliere  are  too 
few  cotirses  for  professionals  in  all  fields  on 
family  ijlanning.  Even  the  medical  schools 
offer  Utile  on  this  subject,  A  survey  con- 
ducted two  years  pgo  shoved  tliat  In  80 
percent  of  the  medical  scliools  fewer  than 
four  hours  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  The  teaching  that  Is  going  on 
almost  completely  lacks  an  Interdisciplinary 
f^pproach. 

At  the  present  time  many  State  and  local 
health  departments  are  ill  equipped  to  de- 
velop or  liandle  family  planning  programs. 
Thus  It  is  important  that  leadership  come 
frcni  t'le  medical  profession — State  and 
'"•cal  medical  societies  and  the  university 
medic  ^.1  centers  Most  women  turn  to  their 
fan:iv  physician  for  this  information,  thus 
the  tiuallty  and  Intensity  of  the  training  in 
the  medical  schools  are  vital  to  the  total 
fahiily  planning  eTort 

But  nipdical  students  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  need  family  planning  education.  Public 


health  workers,  teachers,  social  workers, 
sociologists,  politicians.  Federal,  State  and 
local  administrators  and  many  other  spe- 
cialists need  a  far  better  understanding  of 
family  planning. 

And  the  public,  too,  must  be  informed 
about  family  planning.  This  means  the  in- 
troduction of  family  life  education  and  <;ex 
education  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum from  preschool  to  college  and  adult 
levels.  One  of  the  bottlenecks  at  the  present 
time  Is  that  few  teachers  are  well  enough 
Informed  about  the  subject  to  teach  It  in- 
telligently. Less  than  one  out  of  every  23 
students  training  to  become  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  is  receiving  a  minimum 
of  preparation  in  sex  education.  Very  few 
colleges  even  offer  a  specific  course  in  teach- 
ing sex  education.  This  raises  the  question  of 
from  where  will  the  Instructors  come  If 
we  are  going  to  support  family  life  educa- 
tion and  sex  education  in  the  communities 
that  w^lsh  to  initiate  these  programs? 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  research  -.m 
ways  to  improve  teaching  methods  and 
materials  for  family  life  and  sex  education 
which  include  not  only  human  reproduction, 
but  also  considerations  of  the  psychological, 
sociological,  economic  and  social  factors  that 
may  affect  personality  and  personal  adjust- 
ment to  the  family  and  society. 

Ways  must  be  explored  to  encourage  and 
support  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  this  educational  research. 

NEED    FOR    MORE    RESEARCH 

We  still  have  many  barriers  to  cross  if 
freedom  of  choice  in  fanjlly  planning  is  to 
become  a  reality  for  all.  The  development  of 
both  research  and  action  programs  must  be 
accelerated.  Research  geared  to  understand- 
ing the  utilization  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices as  related  to  motivation,  capacity,  op- 
portunity and  attitudes  of  different  cultural, 
socio-economic,  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
should  be  strengthened. 

Our  basic  knowledge  of  human  reproduc- 
tion and  human  development  must  be  ex- 
tended. People  from  many  disciples — med- 
icine, biology,  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences— must  continue  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  the  basic  life  processes,  the  biology 
of  reproduction,  and  the  maturation  and 
aging  process. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  new  approaches  to 
research  In  reproductive  biology.  This  cer- 
tainly Is  true  In  proportion  to  the  social  need. 
The  processes  of  reproduction  are  remark- 
ably Intricate.  For  example,  we  know  little 
of  the  process  of  fertilization  In  the  human. 

Far  more  knowledge  of  contraceptive 
methods,  and  their  effectiveness  and  safety 
to  the  child  and  mother  must  be  developed. 
The  Ideal  contraceptive  should  be  safe,  ef- 
fective, inexpensive,  irreversible  and  accept- 
able. It  Is  unlikely  that  any  single  method 
will  fulfill  all  the  criteria  for  all  people,  but 
presently  no  available  method  meets  all 
these  requirements.  An  array  of  methods, 
suitable  for  different  applications  must  be 
developed. 

The  safety  of  contraceptives  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  necessary  attention  in  re- 
cent years.  Contraceptives  are  used  widely 
by  many  people.  Many  methods  are  avail- 
able. We  must  make  certain  that  all  these 
methods  and  many  new  ones  are  safe.  The 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  Is  negotiating  with 
Kalser-Permanente  to  develop  the  capability 
to  monitor  the  long-term  effects  of  contra- 
ceptives on  women;  another  contract  Is  be- 
ing negotiated  with  an  association  of  hos- 
pitals In  New  York  City  to  study  the  long- 
term  effects  of  contraceptives  on  progeny. 

It  Is  hoped  that  these  two  contract  studies 
and  others  that  may  be  negotiated  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  study  recognized  problems 
of  oral  contraceptives  and  provide  a  means  to 
assess  the  safety  of  other  techniques  as  they 
are  developed. 


Going  beyond  the  study  of  reproductive 
biology  and  the  development  of  safe  and 
effective  contraceptive  methods,  tiie  entire 
field  of  the  psychological  and  social  aspects 
of  family  planning  remains  relatively  un- 
touched. 

This  untapped  research  area  includes  along 
with  demography,  sociology,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, the  application  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  to  family  planning  programs.  This  is 
where  the  hope  lies  in  developing  improved 
services  and  communications  with  the  people 
who  may  wish  to  use  the  services.  The  work 
now  being  supported  at  NICHD  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  For  example,  NICHD  is 
funding  a  survey  of  American  family  plan- 
ning practices  conducted  by  Dr.  Westoff  of 
Princeton  University.  The  survey  is  identify- 
ing the  number  of  women  using  oral  con- 
traceptives and  other  methods. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  an  article  by 
Catherine  Chilman  in  the  April  1967  issue  of 
Welfare  in  Review,  "Poverty  and  Family 
Planning  in  the  United  States,"  which  is  an 
excellent  review  of  research  in  social  and 
psychological  aspects  of  family  planning  and 
the  implications  foi  programs  and  policy.  As 
she  points  out.  past  studies  have  provided 
valuable  Information  and  insights,  but  there 
pre  many  hunches  about  family  planning 
with  little  empirical  data  to  back  up  some  of 
tiiem. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  more  research 
on  how  the  desire  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices can  most  effectively  be  met.  While  good 
evidence  exists  of  the  desire  for  services, 
more  Information  Is  needed  which  can  be 
derived  from  well-planned  experiments  and 
careful  evaluation  of  effective  methods  of 
delivering  these  services. 

Further  demonstration  projects  conducted 
In  local  communities  would  help  to  develop 
a  body  of  knowledge  of  the  different  types 
of  family  planning  services  as  they  relate 
to  different  kinds  of  communities.  Far  more 
imaginative  and  flexible  approaches  must 
be  tried  If  freedom  of  choice  in  family  plan- 
ning  is   going  to   become   a   reality  for   all. 

A  relatively  unexplored  area  Is  the  social, 
psychological  side  effects  of  family  plan- 
ning. What,  for  example,  are  the  effects  of 
family  size  on  a  women's  role  In  society? 

Nor  do  we  have  very  much  knowledge  of 
what  effect  family  planning  may  have  on 
their  husbands  or  children.  Is  a  child  in- 
fluenced by  family  size?  To  what  extent  do 
family  .size  or  spacing  of  family  effect  men- 
tal health  problems? 

Do  unwanted  children  have  more  mental 
health  problems  throughout  life  than  wanted 
children?  We  do  have  evidence  that  the 
unwanted  child  often  becomes  an  abused 
child.  Psychiatrists  tell  us  that  the  greatest 
psychological  blessing  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  child  at  birth  is  to  be  wanted  by 
his  parents. 

What  effect  does  family  planning  and  the 
availability  of  contraceptives  have  on  at- 
titudes toward  sex  and  particularly  on 
youth's  morals?  To  what  extent  are  family 
and  sex  education  courses  In  the  schools 
effective  in  fostering  responsible  attitudes 
toward  sex  and  the  family?  How  effective 
will  long  run  Improvements  In  educational 
levels  and  other  Instruments  of  social  change 
be  In  controlling  population  Increase? 

For  example,  what  are  the  effects  of  fer- 
tility on  personality  or  behavior?  What  are 
the  motivational,  cultural  or  social  factors 
involved  In  planning  families?  To  what  ex- 
tent does  improved  technology,  e.g.  Improved 
contraceptive  methods  Influence  motivation? 
Why  do  some  people  resist  using  contracep- 
tive methods?  These  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  still  beg  answers, 

CONCLUSION 

The  freedom  to  choose  the  size  and  spac- 
ing of  one's  family  is  a  fundamental  human 
right.  This  right  must  become  a  reality  for 
the  poor  and  the  uneducated  as  well  as  the 
affluent.    For    many,    this    opportunity    to 
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choose  may  be  their  first  opportunity  to  In- 
fluenoe  the  direction  of  his  or  her  life.  It 
may  b«  the  turning  point  In  their  life,  giving 
more  confidence  and  assurance  that  they 
have  control  over  their  own  destlnlea.  It  can 
foster  self-confldence,  individual  responsi- 
bility and  competence 

This  opportunity  to  choose  Is.  of  course, 
an  awesome  respor.slhlUty  requiring  a  great 
degree  of  educattun  and  seU-dlsclpVlne.  In- 
dividuals must  know  the  choices  that  are 
available.  If  Intelligent  decisions  are  to  be 
made. 

The  choices  that  are  m.ide  will  have  In-;- 
portant  implications  In  terms  of  Infant  mor- 
tality, maternal  health,  dependency  and  the 
education   and   training   of   women. 

I  am  confident  that  as  family  planning 
Information  Is  made  more  readily  available 
to  all  who  desire  It 

Infant  mortality  rates  will  be  drastically 
reduced. 

Every  child  will  be  blessed  at  birth  by 
being  wanted  and  well  borne. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his 
opportunities  for  self-fulflUment  will  be 
enhanced. 

The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  with  its  ac- 
companying deprivation,  despair  and  dis- 
crimination can  be  broken. 

With  chlldbearlng  and  child-rearing  com- 
pleted by  msny  worHer.  whl'.e  thev  .>tlU  have 
many  active  years  ahpad,  their  possibilities 
of  resuming  Interrupted  c-ireers  ar  beginning 
new  one«  or  of  contributing  to  meinlngfu: 
volunteer  activities  will  provide  them  with 
a  new  dimension  of  choice  m  their  lives. 
Many  more  opportunities  will  be  open  to 
women  and  knowing  that  they  hive  control 
over  a  key  element  m  their  lives,  determining 
their  family,  they  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage, many  for  the  first  time  of  those  oppor- 
tunities, knowing  this  In  advance  may  In- 
fluence educational  .md  career  decisions 

The  final  outcome  of  .Vmerlcsn  a£Hupn?e 
and  greater  Investment.'?  In  health  education 
and  welfare  will  be  to  offer  each  individual 
a  greater  freedom  of  choice  of  wh?t  he  wants 
to  do  with  his  life  And  thl.s  freedom  of 
choice  must  extend  throti?hout  his  life  and 
give  greater  meaning  to  1*  In  a  truly  open 
society  no  reptrlclons  will  be  placed  on  op- 
portunities for  educitlon  or  training  or  oc- 
cupation because  of  sex  or  race.  The  freedom 
to  choose  the  3lze  and  'pacing  of  his  f.Tmi!y 
Is  an  essential  component  of  this  gTa-.v:r.e 
freedom.  The  dividends  are  great  In  'en^is 
of  a  strengthening  of  their  family  and  paren- 
tal responsibilities 

We  have  been  called  a  Nation  of  Seekers 
We  seek  to  assure  that  every  child  will  he 
well  borne,  that  he  Is  wanted,  th.it  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  real'ze  his  full  potentl.i'. 
to  acquire  a  5~^  education,  to  re-^elve  til 
the  medical  service?  he  need.s  and  to  be- 
come a  responsible  citizen  In  his  community 

We  are  not  Just  seeking  exits  from  povertv. 
despair,  disease.  Icnoriince.  and  other  social 
blights,  but  rather  entrees  to  'he  positive 
enjoyment  of  life  through  good  hea:th.  ade- 
quate education,  meaningful  employment 
and  opportunities  for  cre.\tlve  and  satisfying 
leisure. 

It  Is  true  th,;t  all  have  not  yet  gained 
entree  to  this  enjovment  But  I  am  confident 
that  all  of  us  working  together  can  help  to 
open  the  doors  for  all  citizens  of  this  Nation 
and  the  World  bv  making  freedr^-.i  of  choice 
In  family  planning  i  rexlity  'o  those  for 
whom  the  door  haa  t)«en  too  long  c'.osec 


AN  INCREASING  RECOGNITION  OP 
THE  DANGER  OF  CUBA.  THE 
QUIET  CRISIS  AT  OUR  BACK 
DOOR 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President.  Friday 
afternoon  as  I  placed  In  the  Record  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  IncreasinK  threat 
to  the  free  western  world  posed  by  Cas- 


tro's Communist  Cuba,  the  Washington 
Star  came  out  with  two  e.xcellent  articles 
on  thus  subject. 

These  aiticles  are  further  evidence  of 
the  growiHK  concern  over  Cuba's  posi- 
•lon  as  a  Communist  beachhead  in  the 
Carribean 

Mr  Car!  T.  Rowan,  in  his  excellent 
series  on  Cuba,  has  given  the  American 
public  valuable  insight  irito  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  In  his  article  Friday,  he 
heavily  documented  his  point  that — 

Th?  notion  th  it  Caotros  rcjrlmo  could  be 
broken  th'ough  a  rigid  economic  boycott 
h.js  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  miscalculation. 

The  reason  for  this  failure,  he  con- 
tends, is  the  trade  that  other  western 
countries  iiave  maintained  with  Cuba, 
especially  Britain.  Si>aln.  France  and 
Japan 

A  possible  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem emerges  in  the  light  of  a  r.ews  ar- 
ticle by  the  hio'h'.y  respected  Latin  Amer- 
ican writer  for  the  Star,  Jeremiah 
OLeary.  Reflecting  on  the  fact  that  a 
five-member  committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  will  be  con- 
ducting "a  .special  investigation  of 
charges  that  Communist  Cuba  has 
equipped,  trained,  and  sent  guerrillas 
avain.'^t  Vent'zuela  in  a  clear  act  of  ag- 
cre.ssion,"  Mr.  O'Leary  points  out: 

The  hope  in  the  OAS  Is  t.nat  the  evidence 
of  Cub.as  Intern.itlon.al  lawlessness  In  the  re- 
port will  be  a  moral  weapon  t.hat  m,\y  have 
-:->me  Impact  on  H.»v ma's  trading  partners 
lespec'allyi    Canada   and    the   Europe.in? 

Mr.   President,   I  ask  that  these  two 

highly  significant  articles  be  jirinted  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th:  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

fProm  the  Washington  Star.  June  23    19fi7) 

OAS  Unit  To  Investigate  Venezvcla 

Infiltrator-s 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary  I 

A  flve-member  committee  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  leaves  Washl.ng- 
ton  today  to  conduct  a  special  Investigation 
of  charges  that  Communist  Cuba  has 
equipped,  trained  and  sent  guerrillas  against 
Venezuela  In  a  clear  act  of  aggression. 

Chairman  of  the  Invcotlga'lng  body  Is 
Costa  Rica's  ambassador  to  the  OAS  Fer- 
nando Ortuno  Other  members  inclule  US. 
Ambassador  Sol  M.  Unowltz;  Minister  Jose 
Camacho  Lorenzana  of  Colombia;  Alternate 
O.AS  representative  Andres  Aramburu  of 
Pen  and  Et.rJqvilllo  del  R(3sarlo.  O.AS  ambas- 
sador of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  committee  is  scheduled  to  spend  from 
three  days  to  a  week  In  Venezuela  and  al- 
re.idy  has  charted  a  numbered  of  procedure."^ 
Among  other  things,  the  OAS  committee  will 
Interview  the  Cuban  army  officer  captured  In 
the  act  of  escorting  a  boat-load  of  guerrillas 
ashore  on  the  Venezuelan  coast  from  a  Cuban 
vessel. 

MAT    8    LANCING 

Members  also  will  question  witnesses  to 
the  May  8  landing  and  Venezuelan  officials 
with  expert  knowledge  of  Cuban  assistance 
to  local  Communists  who  have  be^-n  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Caracas  government 
since  1960. 

The  committee  expects  to  compile  a  re- 
port readily  on  the  most  recent  Cuban  In- 
trusion but  In  much  shorter  form  than  the 
bulky  document  assembled  by  other  O.AS  In- 
vestigators after  a  Cuban  arms  cache  was 
discovered  on  Venezuela's  Falcon  Peninsula 
several  years  ago.  The  Falcon  report  which 
clearlv   indicated   Castro's   role  In   the  sub- 


-.ersion,  resulted  in  severance  of  trade  and 
cUplomatlc  relations  with  Cuba  by  all  OAS 
nations  except  Mexico. 

The  OAS  dawdled  for  well  over  a  month  be- 
fore deciding  to  investigate  the  recent  Inci- 
dent, which  Havana  has  long  since  publicly 
and  boastfully  acknowledged.  But  It  Is  ex- 
pected the  OAS  win  move  more  rapidly  once 
the  flve-natlon  committee  returns  with  Its 
findings. 

Ptiblicly.  the  OAS  Intends  no  move  strong, 
er  than  a  condemnation  of  Cuba  which  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  diplomatic  sources  said  today 
the  report  will  be  used  quietly  in  a  far 
more  meaningfully  way  by  Individual  OAS 
nations  to  bring  pressure  on  other  countries 
to  discontinue  trading  with  Castro. 

Presumably,   the.se  nations  would   Include 

Canada.  Britain.  Spain  and  others  friendly  to 

OAS  members  but  which  continue  to  supply 

Cuba  with  products  the  island  c.in  no  longer 

btaln  from  OAS  countries 

Informed  sources  said  there  Is  a  >trong 
likelihood  that  Uullvldual  O.AS  nations  will 
make  important  use  of  the  report  as  leverage 
on  Cuba's  free  world  trading  p;irtners  Indi- 
cations are  that  some  O.AS  nations  would  like 
to  stimulate  a  trade  boycott  of  the  Havana 
goverrmient  by  Canada  and  the  Europeans 
although  few  of  them  are  ready  to  do  so 
openly. 

Some  labor  unions,  such  as  Venezuela's 
dockworkers  have  refused  Independently  to 
unload  ships  of  nations  trading  with  Cuba 
but  It  appears  unlikely  that  coffee  sugar 
banana  and  metal-producing  nations  -f  the 
OAS  win  hand  Canada  and  the  Europe.ins 
a  trade  boycott  ultimatum. 

The  hope  In  the  OAS  Is  that  the  evidence 
of  Cuba's  International  lawlessness  In  the 
report  will  be  a  moral  weapon  that  may  have 
some  Impact  on  Havana's  trading  partners 
other  than  the  Communist  countries. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  23,  1967] 

V  S.  Friends  Aid  Castro  With  Trade 

(By  Cirl  T.  Rowan) 

U.S.  officials  were  certain  In  1962  that  they 
could  choke  communism  out  of  Cuba  by 
tightening  an  economic  noose  around  the 
neck  of  Fidel  Castro. 

This  was  why.  in  order  to  get  Soviet  of- 
fensive missiles  o:T  the  Island  and  end  a 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  President  Kennedy 
promised  former  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
.■ihchev  that  the  United  States  would  not 
invade  Cubi. 

But  the  notion  that  Castro's  regime  could 
be  broken  through  a  rigid  economic  boycott 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  nil.'^cilcula- 
tion  For.  th.\nks  to  some  crucial  f.nanclal 
help  from  the  United  States'  best  friends. 
Cuba  sh(j',^s  no  signs  of  economic  collapse 

The  Soviet  Union  Is,  of  course.  Castro's 
number  one  economic  saviour.  The  Rus.-:lans 
will  buy  3  million  ton.s  of  Cuban  sug;ir  *half 
the  entire  harvest)  this  year  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  or  well  over  twice  the  world  mnrket 
price. 

But  It  Is  Britain.  Sppin  France  and  Japan 
that  have  itiven  Castro  an  economic  bieak- 
through  that  permits  him  to  thumb  his  nose 
at  Uncle  Sam  as  he  bor.sts  of  fomenting  strife 
In  Venezuela  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America 

At  the  end  of  1966  Cuba  had  only  $50  mil- 
lion left  in  hard  currency.  Some  .Amerlcr.n 
analysts  again  figured  he  might  soon  be  en 
the  rocks.  But  Castro  today  can  draw  upon 
$140  minion  worth  of  credit  extended  by  the  I 
countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Britain  ripped  the  first  great  gap  in  what 
the  United  States  hoped  would  be  a  crush- 
ing economic  boycott  Over  American  pro- 
tests, the  BnUsh  sold  Castro  900  Leyland 
buses  with  government-backed  credit  two 
and  one -half  yfears  ago. 

Prance  came  along  with  $20  million  in 
credit  for  trucks  and  heavy  roadbuilding 
equipment. 

Spain  began  purchasing  Cuban  sugar  at 
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8V3  cents  a  pound,  a  price  even  higher  than 
the  Soviet  Union  was  paying.  Spain  has  paid 
by  providing  Castro  with  trucks,  buses  and 
several  large  fishing  trawlers. 

These  fishing  trawlers  are  used  primarily 
to  haul  Cuban  agents,  commandoes,  arms  and 
supplies  to  Latin  countries  where  Castro  has 
pledged  to  export  his  revolution. 

Recently,  when  hopes  were  renewed  that 
Cuba  was  feeling  the  economic  pinch.  Britain 
came  through  with  a  five-year  $39  million 
government-backed  loan  for  construction  of 
a  fertilizer  plant  in  Cuba. 

Japan  is  the  best  non-Communtst  pur- 
chaser of  Cuban  sugar,  buying  more  than 
450.000  tons  a  year.  It  was  not  by  accident, 
then,  that  Venezuela  picked  a  Japanese  ship 
iis  the  first  victim  of  a  boycott  It  has  begun 
to  express  Venezuelan  anger  at  the  way  non- 
ComniunlEt  nations  are  financing  Castro's 
efforts  to  undermine  democrticy  In  Venezuela. 

For  Cuba's  non-Communist  trading  part- 
ners the  economic  ber.eflts  seem  to  override 
politlc.tl  considerations. 

Castro  makes  his  loan  payments  without 
delay,  thanks  to  Soviet  support.  So  West 
Europeans  continue  to  make  favorable  credit 
arrangements  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  gambling  on  Russia's  credit  rating,  not 
Castro's. 

The  net  result  Is  that  Cuba's  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  now  back  to  the  level  of 
1957.  which  was  a  good  year  for  Cuba.  Popu- 
laiion  Increases  mean  that  the  per  capita 
GNP  Is  still  10  per  cent  below  1957,  but 
there  are  no  economic  woes  of  the  sort  that 
might   spark   an   anti-Castro   uprising. 

Cuba  Is  having  some  trouble  cutting  and 
processinsj  canes,  but  sugar  production  this 
ye.'ir  will  probably  exceed  62  million  tons, 
the  second  best  year  since  Castro  came  to 
power. 

Tiie  Cuban  people  no  longer  have  pork, 
Coca-Cola  or  many  other  Items  they  were 
used  to,  "but  no  one  Is  hungry,"  according 
to  recent  diplomatic  reports. 

The  poor  are  better  off  because  Castro  has 
dragged  down  the  level  of  living  of  the  rich. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  bearded  dictator 
has  used  vast  supplies  of  Soviet  arms,  a  ruth- 
less police  state  system  and  vitally  needed 
economic  help  from  the  West  to  make  Cuba 
a  fairly  secure  bastion  of  communism. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  Cuba's  main  mission 
Is  to  export  communism  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 

And  that  may  yet  put  Castro  and  his 
Soviet  supporters  on  a  collision  course  with 
Uncle  Sam. 


PROM  ;pUSH  FLYING  TO  JET  AGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
happens  in  this  jet  age  is  almost  incredi- 
ble even  to  those  who  are  involved  in  it 
constantly  or  occasionally. 

For  example,  about  4  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  Washington  time.  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  P.  Adams.  USMC,  retired,  was 
making  a  speech  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Prom  there  he  flew  down  to  Seattle,  and 
after  waiting  a  couple  of  hours  for  a  con- 
nection to  the  east  was  in  Washington 
2  or  3  hours  before  the  time  came  for 
him  to  meet  an  evening  engagement. 

Greneral  Adams,  who  is  executive  di- 
rector and  general  counsel  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  did 
not  go  to  Anchorage  to  celebrate  the  jet 
age.  His  mission  was  directed  toward  an 
earlier  day  in  aviation.  With  Tex  Noey, 
he  was  the  joint  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  Centennial  Bush  Pilots  Salute  ban- 
quet at  the  Anchorage  Westward  Hotel, 
^Ith  about  350  persons  in  attendance. 
Likewise,  he  was  the  principal  speaker, 
and  his  subject  revolved  around  those 


early  day  Alaska  aviators,  true  pioneers, 
who  broke  the  sky  trails  and  replaced 
the  dog  team  with  the  airplane.  No  place 
in  the  world  is  more  dependent  upon 
aviation  than  is  Alaska,  and  as  one  who 
has  flown  with  most  of  the  early-day 
Alaska  aviators,  I  think  this  banquet  at 
which  they  were  so  uniquely  honored  was 
particularly  appropriate. 

Early-day  Alaska  flyers  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  diimer  were;  Robert  C. 
Reeve,  Merle  Sasseen,  John  Lynn,  Frank 
Whaley,  Bill  Lavery,  Owen  Meals,  Clay- 
ton Scott,  Al  Lyle,  Johnny  Moore,  Jim 
Dodson,  Nat  Browne,  Ray  Peterson,  Clar- 
ence "Slim"  Walters,  Jack  Peck,  Vern 
Bookwalter,  and  Merle  Smith. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Gen- 
eral Adams,  who  himself  was  a  former 
flier  with  the  Marines  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  plaque  in- 
scribed : 

In  recognition  of  his  service  to  aviation 
and  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texV  of  General  Adams' 
speech  at  Anchorage  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered,  <o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

REMAJtKs  BY  Joseph  P.  Adams,  ExECtrrrvE 
Director,  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines,  at  the  Bush  Pilot  Salute  Ban- 
quet, Anchorage  Alaska,  June  24,  1967 
Chairman  Brady,  first,  heartiest  congratu- 
lations on  the  success  of  your  Alaska  Pur- 
chase Centennial  Commission  program. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
In  the  work  of  your  Aviation  Committee  and 
join  In  a  "Salute  to  the  Bush  Pilot." 

Alaska  Is  like  a  second  home  'to  me.  as  I 
was  brought  up  on  almost  dally  recitals  by 
my  Father,  a  blacksmith-prospector,  of  his 
Alaskan  ventures.  He  made  Dyea,  White- 
horse,  Chllkoot  Pass,  the  Klondike,  Dawson 
City  and  St.  Michael  household  words.  In 
all.  I  believe  he  participated  In  seven  "Stam- 
pedes," "Excitements"  and  "Beach  at  Nome." 
"Like  father,  like  son,"  I  shipped  out  for 
Alaska  on  the  S.  S.  Northwestern  from  Seat- 
tle on  July  5,  1924  as  a  waiter  and  later  on 
that  summer  reached  Kotzebue  and  the 
Arctic  on  the  S.  S.  Sabesna.  On  my  first  trip, 
I  was  assigned  the  care  and  well-being  of  150 
Mexican  cannery  workers  that  were  packed 
Into  the  forepeak.  We  didn't  lose  one. 

To  cover  the  period  from  1912,  when  the 
first  airplane  was  built  at  Nome  but  didn't 
fly,  to  the  first  flight  of  a  plane  at  Fairbanks 
on  July  4,  1914,  through  the  prewar  years  of 
greatest  bush  pilot  activity  would  take  a 
series  of  talks  that  would  busy  a  chatauqua 
tour  all  summer.  I  will  refer  to  some  firsts, 
some  contributions  and  salute  the  bush  pi- 
lots by  brief  remembrances  of  their  finest 
hours. 

Actually,  we  pause  tonight  to  honor  those 
bush  pilots  who  responded  to  the  messages 
cut  with  spruce  boughs :  Help,  Hungry,  Land, 
or  the  many  distress  signals  and  calls  for 
help  received  by  dog  collar  notes. 

Hopefully,  other  banquets  dirrlng  this 
Alaska  Centennial  Celebration  will  honor 
the  historic  and  heroic  dog  driver  of  Alaska 
who  looked  skyward  in  1924  from  the  Ne- 
nana-McGrath  trail  and  saw  Carl  Ben  Elelson 
wave  to  mm  from  his  airplane  sent  from  the 
folks  In  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  20  days  by 
dog  team  and  only  hours  by  plane. 

Ben  Elelson,  as  he  was  always  known  In 
Alaska,  who,  when  he  soloed,  became  'the 
36th  pilot  In  the  U.S.  Army,  can  truly  be 
credited  with  founding  aviation  In  the  Par 
North. 


Second  only  to  his  flying  Was  his  Incredible 
ability  to  arouse  community  and  government 
support  for  aviation.  He  first  encouraged 
Fairbanks  to  put  up  $1,000.00  and  purchase 
an  OX-5  Jenny.  He  rewarded  his  local  civic 
sponsors  by  flying  for  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  on  his  visit  to  Fairbanks  in  1923. 

Next  and  even  more  incredible,  he  wrote  to 
some  folks  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  sent  him  a  DH  plane  with 
a  Liberty  engine. 

With  this  plane  he  inaugurated  mall  serv- 
ice to  Kuskokwin  on  February  21,  1924.  Here, 
in  a  few  hours  he  covered  a  trail  that  took  20 
days  by  dog  team  and,  although  he  landed  in 
trees  at  xilght  on  his  return,  the  citizens 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  hangar 
and  the  Mayor  gave  him  a  gold  watch. 

Truly  a  memorable  flight  and  a  great  be- 
ginning. 

He  went  on  to  greater  glory  with  a  1927 
landing  on  the  Ice  pack  and  the  memorable 
flight  "across  the  top  of  the  world"  to 
Spltzenbergen  with  Explorer  wnkins.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  presented  Elelson  with  the 
Harmon  Trophy  lor  the  outstaiiding  air  con- 
tribution of  1928. 

Alaska  was  now  on  the  air  routes  of  the 
World. 

Today,  It  would  be  difficult  to  apply  by 
telegram  and  be  hired  as  a  pilot,  but  that's 
how  bush  pilot  Joe  Crosson  came  to  Pair- 
banks  In  1926. 

His  flrst  flight  was  In  a  Jenny  to  return  a 
prospector  to  his  diggings.  Thus  was  bom  the 
partnership  of  aviation  and  the  developers 
of  Alaska,  the  prospector.  This  flrst  flight  was 
followed  by  many  sand  bar  landings  and 
much  "hiking  out." 

At  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  Wllklns- 
Elelson  flights,  he  accepted  a  charter  to  fly 
a  reporter  from  Fairbanks  to  Point  Barrow, 
1,580  miles  roundtrlp  In  a  Swallow-Hlsso. 
This  was  a  milestone  for  such  equipment — 
another  successful  page  In  Alaska's  develop- 
ment. 

Joe  Crosson  became  the  pilot  of  "Mercy 
Flights"  and  In  1935  flew  out  the  bodies  of 
Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post. 

His  final  contributions  were  as  chief  pilot 
of  Pan  American  Airways'  operations  In  1932, 
with  a  wartime  assist  In  the  preparation  of 
an  operations  manual  that  was  a  Bible  for 
WWII  pilots. 

Today's  scientific  weather  forecasting  can 
well  be  traced  to  the  flrst  contract  made  by 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  In  1936  with  Harold 
Glllam. 

Qlllam,  who  learned  to  fly  In  Alaska,  was 
featured  In  the  mercy  filght  to  the  "Nanuck." 
coined  the  expression  "Glllam  Weather"  and, 
as  a  result  of  his  'Weather  Bureau  contract, 
he  splraled  to  17.000  feet  dally  In  a  PUgrlm 
to  sarr.ple  on-the-spot  meteorolcpy. 

He  successfully  flew  a  Star  Route  between 
Fairbanks  and  Bethel.  525  miles  with  20 
stops. 

In  January  of  1951,  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  appointed  a  Member  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  and.  from  that  time  on, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  you  pioneers. 

The  CAB  was  not  legislated  until  1938,  so 
they  couldn't  have  been  the  people  Ben  Elel- 
son wrote  to  In  Washington,  DC.  In  1924, 
asking  for  a  plane;  but  In  1951,  they  were 
In  a  sense  your  "Men  In  Washington." 

This  association  ■with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  brought  me  In  'touch  with  a  whole 
family  of  bush  pilots,  the  Wlens.  When  Noel 
Wlen  came  to  Fairbanks  In  1924  to  work  for 
Jimmy  Rodebaugh  and  the  Fairbanks  Air- 
plane Company,  he  ended  up  by  bringing  his 
brothers,  Ralph,  Fritz  and  Slg. 

Noel  Wlen  wsis  the  first  pilot  to  fly  across 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  land  on  the  North  side 
at  Wiseman. 

He  flew  the  flrst  commercial  flight  of  640 
miles  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  in  1925  In 
a  Fokker  with  a  German  BMW.  engine. 
This  filght  was  the  greatest  contribution  to 
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commercial  mining  in  Fairbanks  and  Nome 
as  the  passengers  were  with  the  US  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Co  uf  Boston,  and  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Introduction  of  todays  huge 
commercial  dredges 

PUot  Brother.  Sig  Wlen.  tiew  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  to  reicue  Fnther  Cunning- 
ham, an  heroic     Mercy  Flight." 

In  my  first  official  trip  after  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  CAB,  I  travelled  to  Alaska 
and  flew  with  Sig  to  Port  Yukon.  Here  I 
learned  at  first  hand  that  he  Is  known  to  the 
Eskimo*  as  "Slgwlen"  and  he  has  brought  the 
Eskimos  a  new  way  of  life 

During  WWII  Slg  Wlen  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  geoluguts  who  operated 
the  Na%-y'»  Arctic  oil  drlKliig  program  by 
putting  them  "on  site  " 

Next  on  my  first  ortlclal  CAB  visit.  I  met 
Robert  C.  Reeve.  •The  Glacier  Pilot.'" 

Bob  was  a  self-taught  biirnstormlng  pilot 
In  Texas,  and  In  1929  first  turned  South  and 
flew  as  one  of  the  first  pilots  n  Pan  Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways  pluneer  m.Ul  run  He 
made  a  record  in  1930  when  he  flew  the  mull 
1.476  hotirs. 

Stowing  away  In  a  ships  chain  locker,  he 
arrived  In  Valdez  where  he  repaired  and  then 
rented  a  crashed    Eaglerock 

In  one  week  he  terried  18  tons  of  supplies 
to  the  Big  Four  mining  c)aim  on  Brevier 
Glacier  at  6,000  feet  The.^e  experimenul 
flights  Inaugurated  the  unique  trade  of 
"Glacier  Flying." 

Reeve  H)earheaded  the  Brad  Washburn 
attack  on  Mt.  Luclana  in  the  Canadian 
Yukon  where  he  .successfully  landed  the 
party  on  the  Walsh  Glacier 

In  WWII  Reeve  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  Army  when  he  flew  over  200  trips  "to 
the  Westward."  carrying  1.000  soldiers  and 
1600  tons  of  military  freight. 

He  continues  his  contributions  to  Alaska 
today  as  President  of  Reeve  Aleutian  Air- 
ways. 

On  this  same  CAB  trips  to  Alaska,  as  the 
first  Member  of  the  Board  to  visit  you,  I 
flew  with  my  good  Bush  Pilot  friend,  Ray- 
mon  I.  Petersen. 

Ray    flew    out    of    the    Eskimo    village    of 
Bethel   from   1935   to    1941     This   flying   was 
performed    with    the    first    W<4sp    Travelalre 
'    to  arrive  In  Alaska  through  British  Colum- 
bia from  Chicago 

He  organized  Bethel  Airways,  later  to  be- 
come Northern  Consolidated,  which  pio- 
neered the  first  prop-Jet  aircraft  to  be  flown 
In  Alaska  In  1958 

Prom  the  days  when  someone  asked  "how 
many  airplanes  does  Rav  Petersen  have?" 
and  received  the  .mswcr,  R.iy  has  airplanes 
scattered  all  over  Al.iska "  to  today  when 
he  serves  as  President  of  Northern  Consoli- 
dated Airlines,  represents  years  of  solid 
transportation  contributions  to  Alaska. 

Fred  Moller  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion beginning  In  1928  when  he  pioneered 
the  use  of  the  airplane  in  prospecting.  He 
may  have  been  the  first  as  Fairbanks  Air 
Express,  to  advertise  "hot  sandwiches  and 
coffee  served  during  flights  and  special  rates 
for  prospectors." 

Jack  JefTord  was  not  only  an  outstindlng 
bush  pilot,  but  the  records  indicate  he  was 
the  first  to  become  an  Alaskan  Instrument 
pilot. 

Another  of  his  firsts  was  a  government  con- 
traujt  using  a  trl-motored  Stlnson  to  make  a 
reindeer  survey 

He  was  the  first  to  use  an  airplane  to  guide 
a  ship  through  the  Ice  pack,  the  S  S.  Colum- 
bia In  1939. 

His  bush  freighting  ability  proved  most 
useful  In  locating  navigation  station  sites  and 
pioneering  Alaska's  wonderful  navigation 
network  in  use  today 

One  problem  that  developed  at  once  when 
I  assembled  these  notes  was  the  fear  that  I 
would  omit  mention  of  pilots  due  the  great- 
est salutes.  On   arriving  at  Merrill  Field,   I 


realized  the  name  of  the  field  honored  Russell 
Merrill,  an  ex-Navy  pilot  who  arrived  In  1925 
and  pioneered  air  service  out  of  Anchorage 
He  was  followed  at  Anchorage  by  Oscar 
Winchell's  Flying  Ser\'lce,  Chrlstenson  Air 
Service.  Art  VV<x>dley.  the  pioneer  bush  pilot 
who  lauuL-hed  Pacific  Northern  Airlines,  and 
others 

Further  mention  Is  due  A.  A  Bennett  of 
F.ilrbanks  and  the  Bennett-Rodebaugh  Air- 
plane Company.  Ed  Young.  Hans  Mlrow  and 
BUI  Munz  of  Nome 

When.  In  1957.  I  became  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  Gener,il  Counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Local  Tran-sport  Airlines  i  ALTA  i .  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  represent  many  of  these  air 
pioneers  in  Washington,  DC 

One  of  the  most  colorful  of  these  ALTA 
members  and  Anchorage  operators  is  Merle  K 
iMudholei  Smith  Smltty  has  continued  his 
bush  pilot  contr.butlons  to  Alaskan  develop- 
ment, and  in  1966  Cordova  Airlines  flew 
90.000  pounds  of  copper  ore  from  a  mine  of 
85       pure  copper. 

S  B  (Shell  I  Simmons  of  Alaska  Coastal 
.Mrlines  pioneered  In  a  significant  manner 
and  developed  the  world's  only  completely 
amphibious  operation  Alaska  Coastal  today 
represents  a  merger  with  Ellis  Airlines,  and 
my  really  closest  fiying  contact  with  an  orig- 
inal bush  pilot.  Bob  Ellis.  We  flew  together, 
he  In  the  Nava!  Reserve  and  myself  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Sf^aiile.  Washington  In  the  late  20's 
Captain  Ellis  contributed  greatly  to  U.S. 
Navy  operations  in  Alaska  in  WWII. 

It  is  the  people  and  the  pilots  of  the  terri- 
tory themselves  who  brought  wings  to  the 
wilderness  and.  in  a  sense,  all  Al.uikans  be- 
came pilots  To  fly  IS  passengers  during  the 
period  and  umes  mentioned  here  required 
a6  much  nerve  as  the  pilots.  My  neighbor  in 
Washington.  DC,  and  a  member  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bob  Bartlett 
has  flown  some  42  years  In  Alask.i  in  every 
conceivable  type  of  craft.  Truly,  he  Is  a  bush 
pilot  m  spirit  and  accomplishments. 

Simply  stated.  Alaska  lives  and  grows  be- 
cau.se  of  air  transportation  and  tonight  we 
salute  the  Bush  Pilots  who  made  it  all  pos- 
sible The  bush  pilots  did  aa  much  to  develop 
Alaska  as  land  grant  transcontinental  rail- 
roads did  to  develop  the  whole  of  the  48 
States. 

In  closing  and  In  the  language  of  one  of 
those  we  salute.  Archie  Ferguson.  I  give  you 
hi.q  words    •  C'lnsf,  /  lore  fa  fly" 
I  believe  rhe.^e  wirds  are  symbolic. 


lens     of     thousands     of     Lithuaiiians 
followed. 

Mr.  President  we  cannot  forget  such  a 
terrible  ti-agedy  from  the  past.  We  can- 
not forget  the  bravery  of  the  people  of 
Litliuania,  and  the  brutality  which  they 
(■:idured  Indeed,  long  after  the  supposed 
political  advantage  of  such  brutality  has 
been  forgotten,  the  memory  of  the  Lith- 
uanians' desire  for  freedom  shall  remain. 


THE  '26TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  MASS 

DEPORTATION    OF    LITHUANIANS 

TO    SIBERIA 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  month  we  commemorate  thf 
■26th  anniver.sary  of  the  mass  deportation 
of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia.  Twenty-six 
years  a^io.  in  late  June  1941,  more  than 
34,000  persons  were  deported  to  Siberia 
and  the  Arctic 

The  Lithuanian  horror  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  tragedy  that  beean  with  the 
.secret  Hitler-Stalin  treaty  of  August  '23. 
1939,  m  which  Hitler  agreed  that  Stalin 
couid  take  over  at  will  any  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
Each  country  objected  to  Ru>.<:ian  troops 
and  ba.ses.  but  finally  succumbed  to  Rus- 
sian thieats. 

Although  all  of  the  Baltic  countries 
resented  the  Russian  takeover,  the  Lith- 
uanians were  particularly  hostile  When 
the  German-Russian  war  began  in  June 
1941,  the  Lithuanians,  includina;  many 
who  were  m  the  Russian  Army,  rebelled 
against  Russia  The  mass  deportation  of 


THE   12TH  SCOUT  WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
an  event  of  significant  national  and  in- 
ternational importance  will  take  place  a 
little  over  a  month  from  now  when  thou- 
sands of  Boy  Scouts,  Explorers,  and 
leaders  from  throughout  the  world 
gather  at  Farragut  State  Park,  in  Idaho, 
for  the  12th  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree. 
This  great  encampment  between  Au- 
gust 1  and  9  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  will  be  the  first  such  event  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  Idaho,  of 
course,  is  highly  honored  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  site. 

The  theme  and  purpose  of  the  jam- 
boree is  "For  Friendship."  An  avenue  of 
flags  representing  each  participating 
country  will  lead  to  a  60-foot  tower  to 
be  called  the  Friendship  Tower.  It  is 
heie  that  the  jamboree  will  be  offlciallj' 
opened  when  the  Flame  of  Friendship  is 
lighted  by  a  torch  given  to  a  Scout  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  the  close 
of  the  last  world  jamboree  at  Marathon. 
Greece,  in  1963. 

Every  aspect  of  the  jamboree  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  advancement  of 
international  understanding  at  the  basic 
person-to-person  level.  I  am  sure  that 
the  jamboree  will  make  a  very  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  the  Spirit  of  human 
brotheihood 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  potential  In 
understandin;?  of  this  event  is  strength- 
ened by  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  taken  their 
role  as  hosts.  They  have  laid  impressive 
plans  to  make  all  foieign  Scouts  feel  wel- 
come during  their  stay  with  us.  Knowing 
that  the  preparations  for  this  immense 
event  are  of  interest  to  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Welcome.  Brother  Scouts."  writ- 
ten by  Irving  Feist,  chairman  of  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  Committee,  and 
publi.shed  in  the  July-Augus^t  issue  of 
Scouting  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Welcome.  Brothek  Scoots 
(By  Irving  Feist.  International  Conmilssion- 
er.  B'>y  Scouts  ol  America;  Chairmar..  XII 
World     Jamboree     Committee     and     XXI 
World  Conference) 

Across  the  Nation,  thousands  of  Scouts. 
Explorers,  and  their  families  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  XII  World  Jamboree 
guests  Dtirlng  July  and  August -bt  fore  and 
after  the  XII  World  Jamboree  at  Farragut 
St. re  P.irk.  Idalio.  August  1  'J-  -upwards  of 
7.000  Scouts  and  their  leaders  from  a  hun- 
dred countries  will  be  visiting  in  the  homes 
of  BSA    members  and  in  council  camps 

What  will  our  new  Scout  friends  from  oth- 
er countries  be  like''  We  don't  really  know 
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and,  If  we  did.  we  wouldn't  tell!  The  fun  as 
well'  as  the  deeper  value  of  a  Jamboree  Is  the 
personal  discoveries  Scouts  make  about  each 
other. 

This  we  win  say:  Avoid  any  preconceived 
notions  about  him.  An  ability  to  remain 
open-minded  and  a  willingness  to  learn  from 
one  another  are  essential  attributes. 

Of  course  we've  "boned  up"  on  life  In  our 
visitor's  native  land.  We've  tried  to  learn 
what  foods  are  popular  in  his  country,  what 
sports  he  likes,  something  of  his  customs.  A 
basic  and  generous  display  of  warmth  and 
friendship  will  usually  transcend  all  barriers 
of  language  or  custom. 

Our  attitude  Is  all-Important  In  building 
friendships.  Obviously,  we  should  avoid  the 
here's-how-we-do-lt-ln-the-USA"  attitude. 
K'.  the  same  time,  we've  nothing  to  be 
apologetic  about,  either.  But  people  do  grow 
•Acary  of  hearing  "it's  the  tallest  or  the  big- 
gest or  the  fastest  in  the  world." 

Ask  questions.  Try  to  learn  about  our  visi- 
ters and  their  countries.  Later  on.  we  can 
answer  his  questions  about  our  country. 
Good  conversation  Is  the  most  valuable  thing 
we  can  give  our  brother  Scouts. 

Welcome  frank  comments  about  our  coun- 
try— favorable  and  unfavorable.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  admit  It's  not  perfect.  'What  coun- 
try is?  But  also,  tell  him  what  we're  doing  to 
try  to  make  it  perfect.  Maybe  our  visitors  will 
come  up  with  some  good  suggestions.  So.  be 
good  listeners. 

These  all-too-short  visits  need  not  be  end- 
ed when  our  visitors  depart.  Many  will  cor- 
respond with  their  new  friends  and  develop 
lifelong  friendships.  Some  may  visit  their 
new  friends. 

Even  before  our  guests  reach  Inland  coun- 
cils, where  they  may  visit  In  Scout  homes 
rrom  2  days  to  a  week,  they  will  be  greeted 
by  a  reception  team.  Welcoming  groups  will 
be  at  every  port  of  entry.  They  will  set  up 
Friendship  Centers  at  airports  and  piers. 

The  United  States  Government  has  waived 
Its  passport  and  visitor  visa  requirements  for 
authorized  participants  In  the  XII  World 
Jamboree  and  In  the  XXI  World  Conference 
to  be  held  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  after  the  Jam- 
boree. 

The  reception  teams  will  provide  trans- 
portation. Information,  and  sightseeing 
escorts  for  troops  whose  schedules  permit. 
The  teams  will  also  arrange  for  Interpreters 
as  needed  (more  than  a  score  of  languages 
will  be  spoken  at  the  Jamboree)  and  provide 
Information  on  lodging,  camps,  etc.,  for  those 
staying  overnight  en  route. 

Approximately  a  thousand  visiting  Scouts 
and  leaders  plan  overnight,  or  longer,  visits 
to  one  or  more  of  nine  National  Parks  before 
or  after  the  Jamboree.  The  National  Parks 
are  waiving  entrance  fees  for  these  Scouts 
from  outside  the  U.S..  and  are  being  espe- 
cially helpfvil  In  arranging  accommodations 
lor  them. 

Phllmont  Scout  Ranch  and  Explorer  Base 
in  northea.stern  New  Mexico  Is  making  special 
arrangements  for  groups  from  other  coun- 
tries to  get  "on  the  trail"  for  3  days  or  longer 
with  some  of  our  Explorers.  Those  who  can't 
stay  3  days  will  find  accommodations  at  the 
base  camp. 

At  the  Jamboree,  a  Host  Corps  of  514  Eagle 
Scouts,  one  from  each  council  of  the  B.S.A.. 
win  assist  In  the  reception  and  orientation 
of  visiting  patrols  and  troops.  The  corps  will 
maintain  liaison  with  these  troops  and  the 
Jamboree  organization  and  assist,  where 
needed,  in  any  area  of  Jamboree  participa- 
tion. 

Many  Host  Corpsmen  will  be  bilingual. 
These  young  men  will  assist  their  visitors 
In  solving  problems  ranging  from  locating 
missing  equipment  to  getting  sick  Scouts  to 
a  doctor,  from  securing  extra  foodstuffs  for 
a  party  to  keeping  the  troop  Informed  on  all 
program  developments.  The  corpsmen  will  be 
"amba.s.^adors  for  world  friendship." 

The  entire  Jamboree  program  will  provide 


unending  opportunities  for  developing  inter- 
national friendships.  The  wide  game  to  be 
played  on  the  morning  of  August  2  Is  an 
excellent  example. 

Scouts  will  seek  to  form  teams  of  10.  After 
breakfast  each  Scout  'will  be  given  a  large 
card  with  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  on 
one  side.  When  10  Scouts  have  lined  up  so 
their  letters  sjDell  a  10-letter  word  (not  to  be 
disclosed  until  game  time),  they  wUl  report 
at  one  of  the  Judging  areas.  Here  they  will  be 
given  a  simple  project  to  prove  their  unity 
£is  a  friendship  team. 

Upon  completion  of  the  project,  the  team 
members  will  receive  an  award  and  remain 
together  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Many  pa- 
trols will  work  out  an  exchange  friendship 
lunch  between  two  or  more  Scouts. 

During  the  Jamboree,  Scouts  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  friends  back  home 
by  radio.  Of  special  Interest  to  ham  en- 
thusiasts will  be  the  10th  Jamboree-on-the- 
Air  to  be  held  from  Saturday,  August  5,  start- 
ing at  0001 -GMT,  to  2359  Sunday,  August  6. 
See  Scoutergram  (page  2)  for  frequencies  of 
Jamboree  stations. 

Back  home.  Scouts  unable  to  attend  the^ 
World  Jamboree  are  urged  to  participate  with 
their  units  In  a  "friendship  campflre"  or 
meeting  during  the  Jamboree  period.  Some 
Scout  Associations  have  developed  a  plan 
to  recognize  all  units  that  hold  special 
ceremonies  during  the  first  week  of  August. 

Following  the  Jamboree,  Scouters  of  the 
Seattle  area  will  entertain  in  their  home  the 
representative  to  the  Boy  Scouts  World  Con- 
ference who  will  meet  In  Seattle,  August  11- 
17, 

This  Is  the  world  Scouting  organization, 
composed  of  the  national  Scout  Associations 
of  87  countries.  The  blannued  conference 
helps  keep  the  movement  unified,  exchanges 
Ideas,  plans  ways  to  extend  Scouting 
to  more  boys,  and  strengthens  the  national 
Associations.  Each  member  Association  Is 
autonomous  and  must  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  and  Ideas  of  Scouting :  duty 
to  God,  helpfulness  to  others,  loyalty  to 
country,  world  brotherhood,  self-reliance. 
Initiative,  trustworthiness,  etc. 

The  Jamboree  theme  "For  Friendship"  Is 
no  hollow  phrase.  The  host  Scouts  and 
Scouters  of  the  B.S.A.  will  do  their  utmost 
to  make  the  XII  World  Jamboree  a  showcase 
of  International  skills  In  camping,  outdoor 
craft,  and  folklore — a  living  example  of 
Scoutlng's  fellowship  and  brotherhood  that 
transcends  national  boundaries. 


ALASKA'S    HONOR    IS    UPHELD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967,  many  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  world. 

Glassboro,  N.J.,  with  a  population  of 
14,000-plus,  was  chosen  as  a  mutually 
convenient  site  for  a  meeting  between 
President  Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin,  the  first  such  summit  confer- 
ence in  over  3  years. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission approved  for  a  second  time  the 
merger  of  the  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  decision  which,  if 
carried  through,  will  have  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  communications  industry 
for  many  years  to  come. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice 
Couve  de  Murville  warned  that  "so  long 
as  the  war  in  'Vietnam  continues,  peace- 
ful prospects  will  not  appear  in  the  Mid- 
dle East." 

Former  Representative  Hamilton  Fish 
was  married  to  a  blond  Russian-bom 
widow  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church  in  New  York  City. 


The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  signed 
its  first  contract  to  process  nuclear  fuel 
for  use  in  civilian  powerplants.  The  AEC 
signed  this  contract  with  a  Swedish  firm 
having  a  name  too  long  for  me  to  pro- 
noimce  but  which  has  the  initials  OKG. 

President  Johnson  urged  Congress  to 
keep  the  Ofl5ce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
intact  rather  than  dismembering  OEO 
and  sending  the  pieces  to  old-line  agen- 
cies. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
cracked  down  on  travel  expense  allow- 
ance regulations  for  both  House  Mem- 
bers and  committee  staffs. 

In  sports — baseball  in  particular — the 
■Washington  Senators  stoutly  and  bravely 
fought  to  a  9  to  9  tie  in  an  exhibition 
game  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and 
"called  it  quits  after  10  innings,"  After 
all  it  was  only  an  exhibition  game. 

As  I  said  before  Mr.  President,  many 
important  events  took  place  in  the  world 
on  June  22,  1967. 

But  an  event  which  did  not  make  in- 
ternational, national,  or  even  local  news 
headlines  occurred  on  that  day  which  I 
must  announce  here  in  order  to  uphold 
the  dignity  and  honor  and  pride  of  all 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Alaska ;  citi- 
zens, I  might  add,  of  which  I  count 
myself  very  lucky  to  be  one. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  digress. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1959  a  certain 
State  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  south 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  boasted  of  hav- 
ing the  biggest,  the  tallest,  the  widest,  the 
deepest,  the  best,  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  richest  of  anything  and  everything 
worth  mentioning. 

I  shall  not  beat  around  the  bush.  The 
State  was  Texas. 

Then  along  came  Alaska  in  1959. 

Things  changed  rapidly. 

Alaska  has,  if  truth  be  known,  twice  as 
much  of  anything  Texas  ever  had,  and 
then  some.  I  say  this  not  boastingly.  I 
say  this  in  all  humility. 

But  on  June  21,  1967,  by  way  of  the 
son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Texas  shouted 
to  the  world  that  "at  last,  here  indeed, 
is  a  truly  Texas-sized  accomplishment." 
Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent  was  presented  to 
the  world  in  full  color  and  bigger  than 
life  size. 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect and  sincere  best  wishes  to  Patrick, 
Luci,  and  Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent,  and 
with  congratulations  to  the  new  grand- 
parents, Alaska  simply  could  not  be  out- 
done. 

■Which  brings  us  back  to  June  22,  1967. 

On  that  day,  I  am  proud  to  announce, 
Alaska's  honor  was  upheld. 

On  that  day  Alaska's  dignity  was 
maintained. 

On  that  day  Alaska's  pride  was  rein- 
forced. On  that  day,  to  one  of  my  loyal 
staff  members,  a  native  of  Alaska,  and 
an  Eskimo  at  that,  was  born  an  Alaska- 
sized  boy.  On  that  day,  Mr.  President,  at 
4:22  p.m.,  Jason  David  Gardner  came 
into  this  world;  weighing  not  a  Texas- 
sized  8  pounds  and  10  ounces,  but  an 
Alaska-sized  9  pounds  and  15  oimces; 
measuring  not  a  Texas-sized  21  inches, 
but  an  Alaska-sized  23  inches. 

Of  course,  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  half  of  this  effort  belongs  to  Ire- 
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land,  that  beautiiul  island  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  justifiable  proud  parents  are 
George  and  Donna  Gardner.  George  was 
born  and  raised  in  Alaska  and  has  been 
with  me  for  3  years.  Etonna  is  his  very 
lovely  Irish  wife.  The  grandparents  are 
James  and  Mary  Dunne,  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, and  Lee  S.  Gardner  of  Maniey  Hot 
Springs.  Alaska. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to 
Texas,  as  an  Alaskan,  and  speaking  for 
all  Alaska:  "Nice  try.  but  keep  the  faith." 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
WORLD  BANK  AND  INTERNATION- 
AL   DEVELOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  our  former  colleague,  Hon.  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  now  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, was  good  enough  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Rlst,  a  senior  economist  of  the  World 
Bank,  describing  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  activitie.s  of  the  World 
Bank  and  its  subsidiary  the  Interna- 
tional Development  A.s.sociation 

Because  Mr.  Rist  so  ably  describes  the 
activities  of  these  two  extremely  valua- 
ble organizations.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  make  the  .speech  available 
to  all  Senators.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr,  Rist  before  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  26.  1967. 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AooRKSS  TO  Nrw  Orieans  ChaM'ier  of  Com- 

MERCC   A.VD  InTTRNATIONAL   HOUSE   BY   LEON- 
ARD Rist 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  It  is  both  an 
honour  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  aduress  you 
today.  New  Orleans  is  the  second  biggest 
center  of  tnternatlom;  trade  in  the  US  and 
as  beflta  a  ^reat  harbour  it  15  deeply  inter- 
ested In  Ir.ternatlon.i!  .iff.Urs  and  particularly 
International  economic  affairs  Therefore  we 
are  happy  in  the  World  Bank  to  .seize  this 
opportunity  to  ex,;hange  with  you  some 
thought*  on  the  development  of  iess-devel- 
oped  countries 

I  have,  however  some  more  personal  rea- 
sons for  enjoying  this  visit  After  more  than 
twenty  years  in  Washington  I  know  of  the 
great  Influence  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  The 
two  Senators  and  the  Representatives  of  this 
State  play  such  an  important  role  In  the 
affairs  of  this  country  that  their  names  and 
their  views  are  referred  to  almost  daily  In 
the  news.  In  addition,  for  me,  as  a  French- 
man. It  Is  a  movlna;  experience  to  visit  your 
city  and  And  so  many  traces  of  common  heri- 
tage. It  Ls  actuallv  even  more  personal  than 
that. 

One  of  my  ancestors  wu  a  trader  m  Le 
Havre  and  in  the  183ns  lie  used  to  sail  to 
New  Orleans  once  a  '.ear  -o  brin?  back  a 
cargo  of  cotton  and  :ny  :  imlly  Bible  has  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  he  h.id  vl5ited  New 
Orleans  during  the  -h  .leri  epidemic  m  183} 
and  remained  unscathed  In  1847  another 
of  my  forebears,  on  the  advice  01  the  Roths- 
child Bank  In  Paris  hciught  some  securities 
of  a  New  Orleans  enterpn.s?  I  believe  it  wa.s 
streetcars.  This  simply  ,;r)e3  to  show  that 
International  investment  dates  back  a  good 
many  years  and,  after  all.  it  is  International 
finance  that  I  have  come  here  to  discii.ss 

The  beat  way  to  explain  the  World  Bank 
Group  and  how  It  operates  is  to  give  you  a 
description    of    its    or.  anization    Including 


where  our  resources  come  from,  then  to  give 
you  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  our  loan  and 
credit  operations  and  hjw  they  have  been 
distributed  around  the  world  until  now.  and 
third,  to  indicate  for  which  purposes  we  have 
provided  financial  assistance  and  ho*  we 
studj   and  select  the  projects. 

To  understand  the  set  up  of  our  institu- 
tions one  must  place  them  in  their  lilstarlcal 
perspective.  At  vhe  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence in  1944  the  AJUes  showed  remarkable 
foresight  by  discussing  the  main  financial 
issues  that  would  arise  after  the  war.  The 
U.S.  and  Oreat  Britain  'A-Te  in  a  way  the 
leiders  at  the  conference  On  the  one  hand 
they  created  the  Iiitern.it. onal  Monetary 
Fund  to  deal  with  the  extremely  serious  cur- 
rency problems  which  beset  the  world — and 
not  only  Just  after  a  war — and  to  assist  In 
bringing  about  some  degree  of  monetary 
stability  On  the  other  hand  the  experts  were 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  long-term  capital 
both  for  reconstruction  In  war-torn  Europe 
and  for  economic  development  in  the  less- 
favored  parti  of  the  world  One  of  their  main 
concerns  was  how  to  mobilize  the  consider- 
able amounts  of  long-term  capital  which 
would  be  needed. 

Alter  the  First  World  War  reliance  hud 
been  placed  on  publi-  borrowing  m  tlie  finan- 
cial markets  but  this  was  now  out  of  the 
question  Not  only  were  the  amounts  Involved 
too  great,  and  indeed  the  Marshall  Plan  had 
t.j  step  in  in  1947,  but  confidence  in  foreign 
borrowers  was  at  a  low  ebb  too  many  de- 
faults had  taken  place  during  the  depres- 
sion and  during  the  war  Hence,  the  Idea 
that  If  the  creditor  countries  could  give  ihelr 
guarantee  to  borrowings  made  for  the  benefit 
of  capital- thirsty  nations,  the  hnancial  mar- 
kets would  be  more  receptive. 

This  is  the  ba.sic  concept  of  the  Inter- 
naCionai  Bank  /or  Recoiistruction  and  Devel- 
oprnent.  the  World  Bank  as  we  call  it.  and 
the  principle  has  worked   well 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  was  subscribed 
by  governmenrs — 106  ot  them  today — and 
amounts  to  22  6  billion  dollars.  Of  this,  only 
10  percent  is  payable  in  cash  and  we  shall 
come  back  to  that  in  a  minute  The  balance 
of  90  percent,  or  over  $20  billion.  Is  callable 
only  to  cover  the  Bftnk  s  bond  obligations  In 
case  it  should  not  be  able  to  service  them  out 
of  Its  own  resources  Of  this  90  percent  capi- 
tal, the  so-called  creditor  countries  have  sub- 
scribed over  70  percent  1  and.  IncidentuUy. 
they  also  have  over  70  percent  of  the  votes) 
The  US  alone  has  a  guarantee  subscription 
•A  uver  $5' J  billion.  This  certainly  goes  a 
lon^  way  to  explain  that  we  have  been  able 
'o  1-ssue  twnds  m  the  financial  m.irkets  with- 
out difficulty,  and  we  are  proud  to  see  our 
bonds  classified  as  "triple  A".  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  we  have  Just  Lssued  S250  million 
of  bonds  In  New  York  at  a  5',  percent  yield. 
But  New  York  is  not  our  only  market  We 
have  sold  bond  issues  In  the  main  financial 
markets  of  th?  world  and  to  a  number  of 
Central  Banks.  Over  the  20  years  of  our 
existence  we  have  Issued  a  total  of  over  $5 
billion  600  million  of  bonds,  of  which  about 
S3  2  billion  are  outstanding  today  Of  the 
104  Issues  which  we  have  made,  57  were  in 
U  S  dollars,  18  In  Swiss  francs,  14  In  Deutsche 
marks  plus  a  few  others  In  Belgian  francs, 
Canadian  dollars.  Italian  lire.  Dutch  guilders 
and  Pounds  sterling 

But  bond  Issues  .ire  only  part  of  our  re- 
sources Our  own  funds  are  anything  but 
negligible  The  capital  subscription  of  our 
member  countries  Includes  as  I  have  pointed 
out  10  psrcent  In  cash  This  provided  us  with 
cash  resources  amounting  to  *1  8  billion 
freely  available  for  our  lending  oper.itlons. 
A  further  $400  million  has  not  yet  been  made 
convertible  Add  to  this  $1  8  billion  the  very 
■substantial  reserves  which  have  been  accu- 
mulated over  20  years  and  now  amount  to 
over  II  billion  and  you  find  that  our  own 
funds,  from  capital  and  reserves,  amovint  to 
about  $2.8  bliUou.  AU  of  this  is  freely  avail- 


able for  our  operfUiuns.  except  i300  million 
re.scrve  which  must  be  kept  In  liquid  form 
a=  a  special  reserve  against  losses 

We  must  of  course  adjust  our  lending  con- 
ditions to  the  cost  of  our  borrowing.  At  pres- 
ent our  rate  of  Interest  is  6  percent.  ThU 
comp.ireo  with  4 '4  percent  for  our  first  loans 
m  1947  when,  as  you  will  remember,  market 
rates  were  much  lower  than  today.  The  temu 
are  normally  for  15  to  25  years,  occasionally 
30,  a  period  of  grace  without  amortization  I4 
usually  allowed  during  the  first  few  yearo. 

We  have  been  fairly  selective  in  choosing 
the  countries  to  whom  we  lend  from  those 
whose  debt  servicing  capacity,  or  rather 
■  creditworthiness',  appe.ared  satisfactory  to 
us.  Tills  Is  not  only  good  banking  practice, 
It  is  also  self-preservation  us  the  holders  of 
our  bonds  do  not  only  consider  the  guarantee 
aftorded  by  our  shareholders  but  also,  to 
s^.ime  extent,  the  quality  of  our  portfolio. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  we  realized  that 
some  of  the  countries  which  had  well  JusU- 
ried  capital  requirements  for  soundly  con- 
ceived investments  could  not.  In  all  fairness, 
undertake  a  heavy  debt  service  burden. 
Hence  the  creation  in  1960  of  another  orga- 
nlZiitlon  called  the  International  Develop- 
ment As.'oclation 

The  International  Deielopment  Associa- 
tion, or  IDA.  grants  "credits"  rather  than 
loans.  Normal  terms  are  50  years  of  which  10 
years  is  without  amortization.  The  credits  are 
without  Interest  but  a  crjmmlsslon  of  ^^  of  1 
percent  Is  charged  on  the  outstanding 
amount  It  was  obviously  Impossible  to  ex- 
pect such  an  organization  to  borrow  and  all 
Us  resources  must  be  provided  by  direct 
subscriptions  from  our  ni?mber  countries 
Of  the  World  Bank  members  97  are  members 
of  IDA  Of  these.  18  are  clasi-ilitd  as  Part  I 
couiitrles  They  are  the  ones  I  called  "credi- 
tor countries'  a  little  earlier  Tiiey  sub- 
scribed to  75  percent  of  the  total  capital, 
entirely  in  convertible  currency,  and  most 
of  them  have  already  repeated  their  con- 
tribution once  In  1964  While  the  amount 
subscribed  by  the  United  States  is  the  larg- 
est of  any  nation  that  contribution  encour- 
aged 96  other  nations  to  participate  in  an 
International  program  of  de'.elopment  Ai 
a  Part  I  country,  it  is  understood  that  they 
do  not  expect  to  ask  the  IDA  for  assistance 
The  other  countries  are  classified  as  Part  U 
and.  at  first,  they  are  expected  to  pay  only 
10  percent  of  their  subscription  In  converti- 
ble currency  The  total  amount  which  IDA 
w^ll  have  had  at  Its  dlspo.s»l  by  June  30  1967 
will  be  around  $1  billion  700  million  of  which 
more  than  il  5  billion  comes  from  tiie  18 
Pirt  I  countrl?s.  $42  million  from  the  Part  II 
countries  and  $200  million  are  contrlbutlonB 
from  the  World  Bank  Itself  out  of  its  cur- 
rent earnings  over  the  last  three  years 

I  .should  add  that  tlie  two  organization* 
have  the  same  Board  ot  Directors  rcpresent- 
\r.g  their  member  countries,  the  same  Presi- 
dent, Mr  George  Woods,  and  the  same  staff. 
As  we  shall  -■;ee  later  this  facilitates  the  work 
01"  biuh  in.stltutions  since  IDA  projects  are 
appraised  and  supervised  as  cirefully  m 
loans  by  the  World  Bank,  The  Bank  lends 
under  normal  or  quasi  normal  conditions 
and  is  confident  rh.it  it  can  extend  its  op- 
erations by  further  borrowings;  IDA  lends 
for  the  sam.e  purposes,  but  in  cases  where 
future  balance  of  payment  prospects  of  the 
borrowing  country  do  not  allow  for  heavy 
debt  service  and  its  resources  are  limited  to 
the  contributions  of  its  Part  I  members  . 
You  will  not  be  surprised  to  he.ir  that  IDA  . 
is  now  reaching  the  point  where  lis  avail- 
able funds  are  nejring  exhaustion.  New  ne-  1 
gotlations  have  become  necessary  to  obtain  : 
new  contributions  from  the  Part  I  coun- 
tries They  should  allow  IDA  to  continue,  or 
hopefully  even  Increase.  Its  credit  operations 
over  the  next  three  or  four  years 

In  view  of  the  llml-atlon  imposed  on  the 
availability  of  funds  m  IDA,  we  cannot 
simply    divide    our    member    countries    intc 
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ID.'V-wortny  and  Bank-worthy — iome  of 
them  fall  into  either  of  these  two  categories 
but  a  number  have  received  both  Dank  loans 
and  IDA  credits,  we  like  to  call  them  "blend 
countries'  , 

Now.  to  the  third  Institution  in  the  World 
Bank  Group.  Providing  long-term  capital  Is 
of  course  basic  in  the  process  of  assisting  eco- 
nomic development  but  It  became  clear  after 
a  while  that  one  particular  field  had  require- 
ments which  did  not  always  fit  the  general 
pattern,  namely  industrial  enterprises  and 
more  particularly,  private  enterprise.  We  can 
In  the  Bank  and  IDA  finance  industry  and 
we  have  done  so,  but  our  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment require  that  we  should  only  lend  to 
governments  or  under  a  government  guaran- 
tee. Tills  clause  proved  to  act  as  a  restraint 
for  some  private  enterprises  which  did  not 
wish  to  call  on  the  direct  assistance  of  their 
government  In  that  way.  It  Is  for  this 'reason 
that  in  1956  t'ne  member  countries  of  the 
Bank  organized  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  The  IPC  finances  Industrial  en- 
terprises either  through  loans  or  through 
equity  participations.  It  has  also  taken  a 
lively  interest  In  development  financing  cor- 
porations which  in  turn  redistribute  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them  to  local  industry. 
Its  res')urcps  are  much  more  limited  than 
those  ot  the  Bank.  Its  capital,  subscribed  by 
83  of  the  World  Bank  memoer  countries, 
amounts  to  $100  million  and  It  has  recently 
borrowed  another  $100  million  from  the 
Bank  1  ,is  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  lend  a 
total  of  MOO  million  to  IFCi.  This  Indicates 
that  It  can  expand  its  opjr.itlDns  over  the 
next  few  years  without  being  too  concerned 
about  the  availability  of  funds.  Here  again 
the  Board  of  Directors  Includes  the  same 
people  as  the  World  Bank  and  IDA,  and  the 
president  Is  Mr  George  Woods  .Some  of  the 
staff  members  devote  all  their  ,ime  to  IFC, 
other.=  are  ilso  W'orld  Bank  staff  members. 

This  being  the  institutional  framework 
of  on-  erou])  —  to  whom  hav3  we  lent?  The 
first  loans  of  the  Bank  date  back  to  1947. 
They  were  for  reconstruction  purposes. 
Prance.  Hollind.  Denmark  and  Luxembourg 
received  a  total  of  almost  $500  million  In 
long-term  loans  Their  post-war  require- 
ments were  too  obvious  not  to  be  heeded 
and.  by  the  way,  all  of  this  has  been  repaid 
now  except  for  about  $16  million.  But  as  you 
do-.rotle,cs  remember,  the  reconstruction 
needs  were  infinitely  greater  than  anything 
the  Bank  could  hope  to  contribute,  TTie  in- 
auguration of  the  Marshall  Plan  soon  re- 
lieved us  of  the  task  of  financing  reconstruc- 
tion We  then  devoted  ourselves  entirely  to 
development  and  that  included  not  only  as- 
sistance to  productive  investment  In  the 
P'Kirer  countries,  which  is  our  primary  task, 
but  alFo  the  satisfaction  of  extraordinary 
equipment  needs  of  countries  like  Belgium, 
Italy,  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  Japan. 

For  the  timebeing  I  shall  discuss  the  Bank 
and  IDA.  I  shall  discuss  the  IPC  later.  As  ot 
Marc!i  1967,  and  Including  the  four  recon- 
struction loans  already  mentioned,  the  Bank 
had  made  496  different  loans  for  a  total  of 
over  $10  billion.  Of  this  total  commitment. 
almost  SB  billion  have  been  actually  dis- 
bursed and  taking  into  account  both  repay- 
ments and  sales  to  third  parties  of  securities 
iield  by  us,  there  are  a  little  over  $7  bilUon 
of  '.oms  In  the  Bank  portfolio  today.  About 
38  percent  of  these  loans  went  to  Asia — 
India.  Japan  and  Pakist.-n  head  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  Thailand,  Iran  and  the  Philippines, 
31  percent  went  to  Latin-America  with 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  'Venezuela.  Chile 
and  Peru  heading  the  list  14  percent  went 
to  Europe  Including  Yugoslavia.  Italy,  Pin- 
land  and  Spain,  11  percent  to  Africa— divided 
.'imonz  23  countries  and  4  percent  to  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  The  proportions  are 
different  for  the  IRA  credit.  Out  of  $1  bil- 
lion 693  million  divided  Into  102  credits,^ 
Asia  received  77  percnit,  most  of  which  wasv 
for  India  and  Pakistan    13  percent  went  to 


Africa,  6  percent  to  ten  Latin  America  coun- 
tries and  4  percent  to  Europe,  namely 
Turkey. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  been  surprised  by 
the  large  amount  of  lending  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  They  have  on  occsislon  pointed  out 
that  the  distribution  of  our  financial  re- 
sources seemed  to  favour  these  two  coun- 
tries, Implying  thereby  that  this  may  be 
to  the  detriment  of  other  possible  borrowers. 
But  they  soon  realized  that  with  a  combined 
population  of  650  million,  India  and  Pakistan 
together  were  bigger  than  Africa  and  Latin- 
America  together.  Their  poverty  is  well- 
known  but  so  are  their  development  pos- 
sibilities. It  was  natural  that  the  Bank  and 
IDA  should  be  particularly  keen  to  find  at- 
tractive investment  opportunities  in  the  In- 
dian subcontinent. 

There  are  of  course  substantial  differences 
between  our  commitments  In  various  coun- 
tries. But  our  pvu-p>ose  Is  not  to  be  the  sole 
provider  of  development  assistance  to  our 
members.  On  the  contrary.  In  a  number  of 
cases  we  have  assisted  them  In  their  most 
difficult  period  and  then  they  have  been  able 
to  call  on  the  financial  markets  of  the  world, 
Oood  Instances  are  Japan,  Australia  and 
Italy.  In  other  cases  they  have  received  con- 
siderable loans  or  other  assistance  from 
other  organizations,  bl-lateral  or  multi- 
lateral. This  is  the  case  of  most  of  our  de- 
veloping member  countries  Including  Latin- 
America.  Asia  and  Africa.  We  were  only  too 
happy  to  see  our  assistance  multiplied  by 
others  but  there  are  times  when  this  creates 
problems  for  our  appraisal  of  their  credit- 
worthiness. Borrowings,  ijartlcularly  short- 
term  borrowings,  do  Increase  the  debt  servic- 
ing obligations  of  the  reoelplent  countries 
and  if  this  Increase  is  too  quick  balance  of 
payment  problems  may  ensue  and  impair  our 
own  lending  ability  to  them.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot,  and  we  never  do,  consider  that 
the  study  we  have  made  a  year  or  two  ago 
of  any  given  country  sets  our  pwllcy  towards 
this  nation  for  suiy  length  of  time.  We  have 
to  revise  our  appraisal  of  their  borrowing 
capacity  continuously  and  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  time-consuming  but  also 
one  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  of  our  staff. 

I  should  add  that  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  has  still  other  considera- 
tions In  mind,  namely  the  business  prospects 
of  the  enterprises  which  it  is  asked  to  fi- 
nance. True,  the  total  amount  of  Its  opera- 
tions was,  as  you  noticed,  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions rather  than  billions.  At  the  end  of  its 
10th  year  it  had  entered  into  131  agreements. 
They  involved  actual  Investments  amounting 
to  $167  million  plus  underwriting  commit- 
ments of  $25  million  or  a  total  of  almost  $200 
million  of  which  $133  million  had  actually 
been  disbursed.  Thanks  to  sales  out  of  its 
own  portfolio  the  net  disbursements,  after 
sale*',  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion. The  distribution  of  these  commitments 
was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  two 
other  Institutions  of  the  group.  Here  we 
have  55  percent  for  enterprises  In  Latin 
America,  22  percent  In  Asia,  14  percent  in 
Africa  8V2  percent  In  Europe  and  Just  about 
1  percent  for  enterprises  in  Australia. 

The  picture  I  have  Just  drawn  may  per- 
haps seem  a  little  complicated  but  the  fact 
is  that  our  historical  record  has  been  compli- 
cated. As  I  have  hinted  before,  we  never 
wanted  to  divide  our  available  resources 
among  our  member  countries  on  the  basis 
of  a  pre-concelved  equity  concept.  We  started 
from  the  point  of  view,  which  we  still  hold. 
that  our  member  countries  who  are  in  need 
of  substantial  amounts  of  capital  which  can- 
not be  secured  elsewhere  and  for  purposes 
which  are  clearly  constructive  economically, 
are  entitled  to  call  on  us  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

What  then  do  we  consider  priority  Invest- 
ment needs?  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
wish  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people 
and   assist  In  improving  their  standard  of 


living.  To  achieve  these  aims  we  must  select 
the  investments  which  will  promote  the 
economy,  increase  resources  and  allow  or 
even  stimulate  the  nationals  of  the  borrower 
country  to  give  the  full  measure  of  their 
energy  and  ability.  The  choice  to  be  made 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  each  country  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  new  projects,  and 
the  division  among  types  of  projects  Is  In  a 
way  rather  enlightening.  For  this  purpose  we 
can  treat  the  World  Bank  and  IDA  as  one 
since  the  study  of  the  project  is  identical  in 
both  cases.  Disregarding  the  reconstruction 
loans  and  the  $100  million  lent  to  IFC.  Bank 
and  IDA  together  had,  by  the  end  of  1965, 
committed  a  total  of  nearly  $11.5  billion  in 
loans  and  credits.  Of  this  total  about  two- 
thirds  went  to  basic  services  such  as  trans- 
portation (railways,  roads  and  harbours) 
and  power.  In  addition,  18  percent  ■went  to 
Industry,  8  percent  to  agriculture  (irrigation, 
livestock  credit,  etc.)  and  the  balance  to 
communications  (telephones  and  tele- 
graphs I ,  to  education  and  to  a  few  general 
loans  to  satisfy  temporary  industrial  Import 
needs.  This  list  indicates  the  Importance  at- 
tributed to  basic  facilities  or  infrastructure. 
Clearly  transportation  and  power,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  them,  are  in  many  countries  the 
bottleneck  which  prevents  the  development 
of  industries  or  mines,  many  of  which  could 
find  financing  if  only  they  had  these  basic 
services  at  their  disposal.  Furthermore,  roads 
and  harbours  are  very  Important  for  local 
agriculture.  You  may  be  Interested  in  the 
great  number  of  harbour  projects  we  have 
assisted,  since  your  shipping  lines  probably 
frequently  call  at  many  of  them.  But  the  list 
is  long  and  Includes  thirty  names,  so  let  me 
Just  say  that  there  are  at  least  six  in  Africa. 
11  In  Asia,  at  least  6  In  Spain  and  Turkey, 
and  the  following  In  Latin-America:  Guaya- 
quil in  Ecuador,  Puerto  Cortes  In  Honduras, 
Corlnto  In  Nicaragua,  Asuncion  in  Paraguay, 
and  Callao,  Palta  and  Pisco  In  Peru, 

The  roads  ■we  financed  in  Central  America 
and  Colombia  and  Ecuador  have  been  of  di- 
rect a.'^ylstance  in  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  amounts 
devoted  to  each  sector  Is  the  searching  In- 
vestigation to  which  we  submit  each  project. 
This  may  involve  months  or  sometimes  years 
but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  project  Is 
going  to  be  really  useful,  that  it  is  actually 
needed  at  this  time — in  other  words,  that 
it  is  a  priority  investment — and  that  it  Is 
organized  on  a  sound  basis  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  administration  and  finance. 
The  number  of  discussions  In  which  we  have 
engaged  concerning  public  utility  or  trans- 
portation rates  is  really  staggering.  The  same 
applies  to  the  conditions  under  which  agri- 
cultural credit  institutions  are  run.  For 
roads  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  be  quite 
so  precise  but  we  do  want  to  be  convinced 
that  traffic  has  every  chance  of  increasing. 
Our  main  concern  in  education  projects  is 
that  the  students  will  have  the  qualifications 
■which  will  make  them  Immediately  useful 
in  the  community.  This  is  why  we  have  sup- 
ported technical  schools,  industrial  train- 
ing and  secondary  schools,  rather  than  pri- 
mary or  university  education,  even  though 
these  are  badly  needed  in  so  many  countries. 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  to  hear  that 
In  a  great  number  of  countries  the  needs 
are  clear  but  the  programs  or  the  projects 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  for 
financing — hence  our  interest  In  technical 
assistance.  As  a  result  we  have  willingly 
helped  our  less-developed  member  countries 
to  prepare  their  plans  or  programs,  to  iden- 
tify their  projects  and  to  engineer  them 
properly.  Technical  assistance  has  become 
part  of  our  Job.  For  this  we  often  call  en 
consultants  and  of  course  on  other  inter- 
national agencies  such  as  FAO  and  UNESCO 
in  particular. 

Once  the  project  has  been  started  and  the 
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flnanclng  agreed,  our  Job  Is  far  from  finished. 
The  equipment  needed  from  abroad  must  be 
Imported  and  its  insta'.latlon  proper'.y  car- 
ried out.  On  equipment  imports  as  well  as 
building  contracts  entered  into  by  foreigners. 
we  have  always  insisted  on  international 
competitive  bidding  The  result  Is  that  we 
are  assured  that  the  project  Is  carried  out 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  We  have  thus 
financed  American  exporters,  contractors  and 
consultants  for  at  least  12  3  blUl'n  or  per- 
haps 30  percent  of  our  total  dl.bursements — 
most  of  the  balance  went  to  Eur'ipe  or  Japan 
No  doubt  a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
exports  was  shipped  from  New  Orleans  and 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  exact  details 

But  checking  contracts  is  nut  enough  We 
still  have  to  supervise  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  the  project  As  long  as  it  Is  not 
finished  our  engineers  travel  to  the  site  and 
examine  Its  progress  I  don't  mind  adding 
that  sometimes  dlsbiu-sements  are  slower 
than  we  had  expected,  practical  dltRcu:•!e^ 
are  bound  to  arise,  but  in  practice  we  can 
say  that  the  loans  and  credits  we  have 
granted  have  been  used  for  gcxjd  purposes 
and  have  been  as  economical  as  possible 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  con- 
veyed the  Impressljn  that  we  are  the  only 
institution*  active  in  this  field  We  well 
know  that  quite  apart  from  our  first  cousin 
the  Monetary  Fund,  there  are  other  Inter- 
national lending  instltutui.s  such  as  tne 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  newly  created 
.Vfrlcan  Development  Banl-c  and  the  Asiaji 
Development  Bank  More  important,  we  know 
that  bl-lateral  aid  is  being  carried  out  on  a 
substantial  scale  bv  our  most  important 
shareholders.  Generally  speaking  our  flnan- 
clal  assistance  Is  in  the  nelghtxirhood  of 
15  percent  of  the  total  flow  of  funds  to  de- 
veloping countries  This  Implies  that  we 
must  co-operate  with  theee  .i^onoies  and  we 
Insist  on  conferring  with  them  as  often  .is 
possible  so  that  we  should  not  act  contrary 
to  one  another  For  certain  countries  such 
as  India.  Pakistan.  Colombia  or  Ecuador 
there  exists  so  called  'consKjr'ia'  or  consul  Ui- 
tlve  gn'oups  where  the  creditor  countries  as- 
semble to  discuss  together  their  present  and 
future  assistance  to  the  recipient  country 
and  we  are  happy  to  notice  that  In  manv 
c.ises  the  views  pre.sente<l  by  our  rep  irts  in 
the  potential  debtor  or  beneficiary  of  Inter- 
national aid  are  given  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  other  aid  glvetB. 

You  may  have  detected  Ln  my  expoeltlon 
an  underlying  feeling  of  pride  We  are  Indeed 
proud  of  being  so  well  considered  by  our 
bondholders,  and  to  find  that  our  richer  mem- 
ber countries  support  our  iction  with  their 
contributions  to  IDA  and  by  opening  their  fi- 
nancial markets  to  our  issues,  and  further  to 
And  that  the  countries  who  receive  our  loans 
and  credits  not  onlv  make  good  use  of  them 
but  also  take  our  advice  and  solicit  our  views 
on  a  niunber  of  pollcv  i<^sues  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  due  both  to  the  fact  tha' 
we  are  a  banking  institution  and  therefore 
financial  and  economic  realities  are  foremos' 
In  our  mind,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
group  of  co-operative  International  Institu- 
tions and  must  therefore  remtln  above  p<T- 
MtlcaJ  considerations,  and  It  Is  a  great  re- 
ward to  find  that  our  Interest  m  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  less-developed  nations 
Is  shared  by  institutions  is  prominent  as 
those  which  you  represen" 


SHARING  THE  LOAD 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  .lersey  fMr 
Wtlliams]  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  flood  ln.surance  program 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

The  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  study  which 
the  Congress,  through  a  provision  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 


of  196.5,  directed  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  on  the  feasibility  of  national  dis- 
aster insurance  programs.  Once  again, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  took 
the  lead  in  introducing  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  study.  I  cosponsored  that 
bill,  and  the  .junior  Scnntor  from  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Jack.son]  and  I  successfully 
proposed  that  it  be  expanded  to  include 
a  feasibility  study  on  establishing  a  na- 
tional earthquake  insurance  program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  to  complete  its  study 
of  flood  insurance  in  1  year:  the  earth- 
quake study  in  3  years. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  completed  the  flood  study 
and  h.as  come  up  with  a  proposed  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program. 

I  am  informed  that  the  legislation 
enjoys  widespread  support  in  the  insur- 
ance industrs-  and  among  State  insur- 
ance officials.  That  information,  if 
correct,  is  especially  encouraging,  for  it 
indicates  that  it  will  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  program  involving  private  indus- 
tn.-  risk  participation 

As  I  understand  the  policy  on  which 
the  b'U  IS  ba.sed,  the  aim  is  to  help  spread 
some  of  the  cost  of  flood  damage  among 
property  owners  through  payment  of 
premiums  and  to  di.scourage  new  con- 
struction in  areas  with  high  flood  prob- 
ability  rates. 

Mr  President,  in  recent  years  Congress 
has  reacted  magnificently  and  promptly 
in  enacting  legi.slation  to  aid  areas  hit 
by  major  disasters  I  know  that  Alaskans 
will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  unprece- 
dented Federal  aid  poured  into  the  State 
following  the  1964  eartiiquake  I  know 
residents  of  other  States  which  have  suf- 
fered .severe  damaire  from  natural  dis- 
asters are  also  grateful  for  Federal  re- 
covery a.ssistance 

However.  I  also  know  that  most  people 
would  prefer  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
recovery  costs  through  such  means  as 
ln.surance  premiums. 

Mr  President.  I  look  on  this  legislation 
in  two  ways  From  a  national  viewpoint, 
the  bill  holds  out  hope  that  resident.';^  of 
the  United  States,  no  matter  wheie  they 
live  in  the  Nation,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  protection  for  their 
property  heretofore  fiot  available  at  rea- 
.sonable  rates  The  bill  hnlds  out  the  hope 
of  more  orderly  recovery  efforts  follow- 
ing major  disasters 

From  an  Alaska  viewpoint,  t!ie  bill 
holds  the  hope  that  a  national  earth- 
quake insurance  program  is  feasible 
Certainly  such  a  program  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  .-Maskans.  present 
and  future,  as  protection  for  their  in- 
vestments and  to  Alaska  as  a  program 
which  would  ea.se  the  fears  of  .some  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  move  to  the  State 
but  do  not  do  so  because  such  protec- 
tion is  not  available 

Life  is  full  of  ironic  twists.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. As  this  statement  was  being  pre- 
pared, word  was  received  that  Fairbanks 
had  just  experienced  a  magnitude  six 
earthquake,  nature's  not-.so-gentle  way 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  this 
program. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  progress  has 


been  made  on  the  fea.sibility  study  of 
earthquake  insurance  On  January  30 
and  31.  representatives  of  ttie  scientific 
community  and  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  met  to 
discuss  what  was  known  about  earth- 
quakes and  what  information  needed  to 
be  developed  so  that  sound  actuarial 
tables  can  be  developed.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  a  branch  of  ESSA,  is 
charged  with  providing  the  basic  engi- 
neering and  scientific  information  which 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  needs  to  evaluate  possible 
assistance  programs.  The  survey's  final 
report  is  due  at  the  end  of  this  month 

That  report  will  include: 

Firet.  The  most  comprehensive  docu- 
mentation of  historical  seismicity  ever 
attempted  for  the  conterminous  United 
State.-!. 

Second.  An  analysis  of  the  significance 
of  difTerences  in  ground  amplification 
which  are  related  to  geology  and  the  im- 
portance of  these  differences  in  con- 
trolling earthquake  damage  patterns 

Third.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
materials  and  techniques  essential  for 
the  estimation  of  earthquake  damage 
and  loss  statistics. 

Looking  ahead,  data  must  still  be  path- 
eif'd  on  probable  maximum  dollar  loss 
resulting  from  earthquakes.  This  infor- 
mation will  have  to  be  compiled  by  re- 
gion. Obviously  this  portion  of  the  sludv' 
will  take  some  time.  In  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  learned  that  no 
decision  has  yet  been  made  of  how  to 
fund  the  next  phase  of  the  earthquake 
study.  I  understand  that  decision  is  to 
be  made  early  next  month.  I  hope  so, 
for  this  is  too  important  a  study  to  fall 
by  the  wayside  through  inadvertent  bu- 
reaucratic inaction  I  realize  that  a  good 
many  agencies  are  conducting  research 
projects  on  earthquakes,  and  I  am  quite 
sympathetic  to  the  desire  to  pull  these 
programs  together  under  a  single  roof 
However,  Congress  gave  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
3  years  to  complete  its  earthquake 
study.  I  am  most  an;:ious  that  that  study 
be  completed  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  to  close  on  a  positive 
note,  I  want  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  coming  up  with  a  proposal 
for  a  national  flood  insurance  program 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Williams  1  for  his  leadership 
in  this  most  important  project. 
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SHOULD  THE  VOTING  AGE  BE 
LOWERED  TO  18^— WINNING  ES- 
SAYS IN  THE  McGEE  SENATE 
INTERNSHIP  CONTEST 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  hii'h  .school  students 
In  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee 
Senate  intern.ship  contest,  which  brings 
back  to  Washington  one  boy  and  one 
girl  for  a  week  of  ob-serving  democracy  in 
action — here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on      , 
"Should  the  Voting  Age  in  the  United      | 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18?"  and  each  year 


I  am  impressed  with  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  the  dedication  to  our  demo- 
cratic principles  displayed  by  these  young 
people  in  their  essays.  This  topic  is  one 
of  vital  interest  to  this  age  group,  and 
their  essays  reflect  sound  reasoning 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  oustanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Grace  Marie 
Rounds,  of  Sundance,  Wyo.,  and  Robert 
E.  Brown,  of  Gillette,  Wyo.;  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  McGee 
Senate  internship  contest,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHOfLD     THE     18-YEAR-OLD     BE     ALLOWED     TO 

Vote? 
(By  Grace  Marie  Rounds.  Sundance,  Wyo.) 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  Is  vital 
that  the  United  States  maintain  a  strong. 
united  country.  Because  America  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  freedom  in  our  world,  we  must  con- 
stantly strive  to  protect  our  liberty  and  that 
of  the  oppressed  nations  who  turn  to  us. 
The  experiment  of  a  self-governing  republic 
has  succeeded  In  the  past,  even  through  the 
agony  of  ClvU  War.  because  It  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people  who 
loved  and  honored  It.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  form  of  government  "by  the  people",  we 
must  depend  on  the  conscientious  voter  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Twenty  years  from  now  our  eighteen-year 
olds  will  govern  America.  Hundreds  of  them 
win  be  Congressmen,  and,  one  may  be  Presi- 
dent Today  we  see  these  young  people  pre- 
paring for  this  Job  In  schools,  homes, 
churches,  and.  perhaps,  abroad.  Yet,  they 
have  not  reached  the  magic  age,  twenty-one, 
which  will  open  all  those  doors  "closed  to 
adolescents". 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  core  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  the  eighteen-year  old  stUl  too  Im- 
mature to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  vot- 
ing, or  is  the  young  adult  of  today  as 
changed  as  the  world  he  Uves  In?"  To  arrive 
at  an  answer,  we  must  determine  the  merits 
of  this  yoimg  person,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  voter  over  twenty-one. 

Despite  the  criticism  directed  at  our  young 
people,  we  must  realize  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  already  entrusted  to 
them.  This  age  group,  from  eighteen  to 
-wenty,  comprises  approximately  ten  million 
Americans.  Thirteen  percent  of  these  are 
married  by  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  In  many 
states  they  can  legally  oe  married  without 
consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian.  Seventy-flve 
percent  of  these  young  adtilts  receive  in- 
comes ranging  from  $500  to  $5,000  annually. 
They  have  a  tremendous  buying  power,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  general  direction  of 
advertising  today.  Many  of  our  young  people 
are  now  serving  abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
the  Armed  Forces.  Cher  5.570,000  are  attend- 
ing college,  a  goal  many  of  their  parents 
could  never  have  hoped  to  reach.  A  ntunber 
of  states  have  already  given  the  vote  to 
eighteen-year  olds  In  state  elections. 

I  also  believe  that  the  eighteen-year  old 
of  this  new.  scientific  age  has  a  much  broad- 
er, more  complete  understanding  of  the 
world  he  lives  In  than  was  possible  for  the 
young  adult  of  100,  50.  even  20  years  ago.  In 
the  prist,  maturity  was  gained  In  great  ex- 
tent by  accepting  hardships  as  a  part  of  life 
and  by  using  a  lot  of  ordinary  "elbow- 
grease."  Today  life  is  lived  on  a  Uttle  higher 
level,  with  new  comforts,  new  opportunities, 
and  new  hardships.  Life  It  not  easier.  The 
young  person  of  today's  complex  society  Is  a 


pioneer;  he  faces  a  greater  challenge  than 
ever  before.  Instead  of  savage  Indians  he 
faces  constant  decisions  concerning  politics, 
religion,  and  morals.  He  must  stand  up  to 
heavy  competition  and  demands  rather  than 
flood  or  drought.  In  lieu  of  the  question  of 
equal  suffrage  for  women,  he  strives  for  a 
voice  In  his  government. 

I  hope  that  many  will  agree  that  the  eight- 
een-year old  of  today  is  a  more  mature 
individual  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  Yet.  I  believe  that  his  greatest  asset, 
and  qualification  to  vote.  Is  his  education. 
This  world,  this  age  Is  demanding  at  least 
that  much  of  him.  Three  million  young 
people  will  graduate  from  high  school  in 
1967  with  an  extensive  background  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  present  American  prob- 
lems. Still,  there  are  now  over  2\^  million 
people  over  twenty-one  who  are  completely 
Illiterate  and  35  million  who  never  reached 
the  eighth  grade.  To  me,  this  Is  a  definite 
sign  of  discrimination  against  our  educated 
young  people  who  cannot  vote. 

I  believe  that  education  would  be  a  very 
reasonable  requirement  In  obtaining  the 
right  to  vote.  Let  us  examine  the  facts: 

Today  in  the  United  States  there  are  over 
90.500  elementary  schools,  30,800  secondary 
schools,  plus  countless  small  rural  schools, 
where  any  youngster  from  age  five  to  eight- 
een can  receive  a  free,  public  education.  We 
are  fortunate  that  in  our  country  there  is 
equality  In  educational  opportunity,  regard- 
less of  family  wealth  or  background.  Because 
of  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  the  Negro 
child  now  finds  It  possible  to  attend  these 
schools.  Even  the  adult,  who  feels  that  his 
education  Is  lacking,  can  further  or  com- 
plete his  education  through  special  courses 
offered  all  over  the  country. 

In  addition  to  regular  public  education, 
our  country  has  had  the  added  benefit  of 
$3,377,869,688.00  in  federal  aid  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  is  distributed  through  sixty- 
seven  different  programs,  with  a  number  of 
new  projects  being  put  Into  effect  quite 
recently.  Through  these,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  underprivileged,  impoverished, 
handicapped,  or  Isolated  children  and  pre- 
vious "drop-outs"  can  continue  to  learn. 

One  man,  with  a  deep  understanding  and 
love  of  Americanism,  said,  "No  natural 
boundary  seems  to  be  set  on  the  efforts  of 
man,  and  In  his  eyes,  what  Is  not  yet  done 
Is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
do."  He  was  the  Frenchman,  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe.  I  would  also  like  to  think  of 
my  fellow  Americans  as  an  ambitious  peo- 
ple, who  can  set  any  goal,  and  through 
striving  and  sacrifice  can  reach  that  goal. 
Acquiring  a  free  education  is  not  asking  too 
much,  and  higher  education  is  possible  for 
anyone  who  really  wants  It  and  feels  that  It 
Is  worth  the  "supreme  effort." 

How  should  we  determine  the  eligibility 
of  an  Individual  to  vote?  I  would  propose  a 
standard,  non-dlscrlmlnatlve  test  to  be  given 
to  every  American  citizen  over  the  age  of 
eighteen.  An  individual  could  pass  it  regard- 
less of  "race,  religion,  or  creed."  He  could 
pass  It,  providing  he  could  read,  write,  make 
a  mature  decision,  and  understand,  at  least 
In  part,  what  otir  country  stands  for. 

A  plan  advocating  education  for  the  eight- 
een-year old  and  universal  suffrage  for  per- 
sons twenty-one  or  older  would  be  as  sense- 
less as  no  plan  at  all.  The  Illiterate  citizen 
would  simply  wait  three  years  to  vote  for 
pMDllcles  he  couldn't  possibly  grasp  with  such 
limited  knowledge.  I  would  hope  that  a  plan, 
such  as  the  one  I  suggested,  would  provide 
an  even  greater  incentive  for  our  Americans, 
rich  or  poor,  black,  brown,  or  white,  to  ob- 
tain an  education  and  an  understanding  of 
America.  It  could  produce  not  only  a  more 
responsible,  mature,  American  vote,  but  a 
more  stable  Union,  a  Union  of  strong.  Intel- 
ligent, and  capable  Americans. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  we  still  possess  that 
deep  pride  In  our  nation — felt  by  the  brave 


pilgrim,  the  dissatisfied  patriot,  tlie  sturdy 
pioneer — and  that  we  continue  to  believe  in 
"liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  If  this  is  true, 
then,  no  matter  what  decision  is  made  con- 
cerning suffrage  for  the  youth  of  America, 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  made  with  that 
ideal  in  mind,  and  with  real  love  for  our 
great  country. 

Statistics  from:  1966  report  from  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau. 


Should  Tiie  Voiinc  Age  Be  Lowered  to  18? 
iBy  Robert  E.  Brown.  Gillette,  Wyo.) 

".  .  .  Voting  is  a  public  function,  not 
merely  a  personal  right.  It  is  the  act  by 
which  the  people  choose  men  to  occupy  pub- 
lic offices  and  to  govern  the  community. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  question  is 
whether  lowering  the  voting  age  will  tend 
to  produce  an  electorate  that  is  superior  to 
the  present  on  and  better  qualified  to  choose 
honest   and   capable   public   officials." ' 

The  question  of  who  should  have  the 
privilege  oi  helping  to  determine  our  leglsla- 
tivs  future  is  a  timely  one.  Indeed.  In  this 
topic,  two  major  contentions  present  them- 
selves for  consideration.  First,  will  the  in- 
cltislon  of  those  eighteen  to  twenty-one  yeare 
of  age  tend  to  create  a  better  electorate? 
Secondly,  does  this  group  of  people  (those 
18  to  21)  have  certain  responsibilities  and 
obligations,  yet  have  no  voice  or  representa- 
tion at  this  time? 

Will  we  create  a  better  electorate  by  In- 
cluding Americans  over  eighteen  years  of 
age?  To  answer  this  issue,  we  shall  ask  our- 
selves about  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
voter.  lu  order  to  make  an  intelligent  de- 
cision at  the  polls,  there  are  four  prerequi- 
sites: 

1.  The  voter  must  be  familiar  with  the 
Issues  Involved. 

2.  The  voter  must  know  the  position  of 
the  candidates  on  these  Issues. 

3.  The  voter  should  be  familiar  with  the 
background  of  the  candidates. 

4.  The  voter  should  have  the  ability  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  based  on  mature 
Judgment. 

Thus,  our  first  major  contention  has  re- 
solved itself  into  the  application  of  these 
four  criteria  to  the  age  group  in  question. 

"The  18-year-old  of  today,"  said  the  late 
Adlal  Stevenson,  "Is  more  aware  of  national 
and  world  events  than  ever  before."  The  de- 
velopment of  TV,  the  higher  average  level 
of  education,  higher  academic  standards, 
and  the  fact  that  many  schools  require  stu- 
dents to  attend  civics  and  government 
classes  all  add  up  to  one  inescapable  conclu- 
sion. Today's  young  Americans  are  better  In- 
formed than  ever  before.  So  it  seems  that 
the  answer  to  the  first  three  questions  Is, 
"Yes,  lower  the  voting  age!" 

The  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  or 
prerequisite  lies  in  the  determination  cf  rela- 
tive maturity.  The  "younger  generation"  is 
faced  with  a  bewildering  set  of  problems  that 
force  mattirity  at  an  earlier  age.  The  threat 
of  nuclear  annihilation  has  hung  over  this 
generation's  head  since  its  birth. 

Our  youth  are  thrust  Into  dealing  with 
sex,  automobiles,  liquor,  drugs,  and  Intense 
competition  for  college  at  an  earlier  age  than 
any  generation  which  has  gone  before  It. 
School  curlculums  are  being  Improved  and 
enriched  to  give  the  student  a  broader  and 
more  challenging  education  than  was  ever 
possible  before.  Of  course,  not  all  teenagers 
are  ready  to  vote  at  18,  but  then,  there  are 
many  who  are  never  ready  to  make  a  mature 
decision  at  the  polls,  even  at  40,  50,  or  60! 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  there  are 
several  other  advantages  to  lowering  the 
voting  age.  Averlll  Harrlman,  a  State  De- 
partment official,  pointed  out,  "Young  people 
are  encouraged  to  take  an  Interest  in  gov- 


» "Voting:    18   or   21?"   America,    (Feb.   5, 
1966).  pp.  189-190. 
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ernment  In  high  BChool  and  the  right  to 
vot«  would  maintain  IhU.  interest  without 
lapse."  How  about  allowing  some  of  youth's 
enthuBlaam  to  fire  the  electoral  contests' 
EtoCB  a  three-year  lapse  insure  the  same  re- 
tention of  Interest  In  government  that  is 
stimulated  In  the  claasrojm  ' 

It  seema  that  youthful  Americans  are 
charged  with  all  the  responsibilities  cf  gov- 
ernment except  the  right  to  vote  Although 
the  question  Involves  more  than  the  clltclie, 
■  If  they're  old  enough  to  fight,  then  they're 
old  enough  to  vote.  '  thl.s  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  question.  Americans  of  this  age  group 
are  allowed  to  marry,  raise  children,  pa;, 
taxes,  own  property,  and.  of  course,  partici- 
pate In  the  draft.  This  comp<jnent  of  our 
citizenry  certainly  has  a  stake  in  America, 
although  they  have  no  power  to  help  deter- 
mine the  laws  which  govern  it  Or  as  General 
Elsenhower  put  It.  It  Is  far  worse  than 
taxation  without  representation.  It  is  sacri- 
fice without  representation'  ' 

Opponents  of  lowering  the  draft,  however, 
would  like  to  logically  discredit  the  "fight 
and  vote"  theory  by  carrying  it  to  reducto 
obsurdum.  They  maintain  that  if  we  carry 
the  argtiment  to  Its  logical  end.  we  arrive  at 
the  rldlclulous  conclusion  that  "If  you  are 
old  to  flght,  then  you  are  also  too  old  to 
vote."  This  reasoning,  rather  obviously.  U  not 
correct,  however.  This  line  of  thought  Ig- 
nores the  cotintlesfi  other  reeponaib'.Ilties 
placed  on  the  shoulder  of  these  youth,  re- 
sponrlbUltle*  which  don  t  end  with  the  pass- 
ing of  one's  fighting  ability 

Only  one  other  main  stumbling  block  re- 
mains, possible  Infringement  on  states' 
rights,  that  Is.  If  the  federal  government  were 
to  enact  legislation  on  this  subject  There 
are  two  answers  to  the  Issue  of  states'  rights 
One.  why  should  an  eighteen- year-old  in 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  be  considered  an 
adult,  yet  that  same  person  would  be  a 
minor  In  most  other  states^  It  does  not  seem 
very  logical  to  determine  maturity  and  grant 
privileges  lOr  rights  i  on  the  basis  of  arbi- 
trary geographical  boundaries  Secondly  the 
voting  age  should  be  lowered  for  the  sike  of 
uniformity  The  precedent  for  fedenl  i::ter- 
ventlon  has  been  cle>arly  established  If  the 
states  win  not  do  what  is  in  the  beet  Interests 
of  the  nation,  then  the  congress  must  see 
that  It  Is  done. 

In  review.  It  appears  that  the  Inclusion  of 
elghteen-year-olda  in  the  electorate  would 
tend  to  Improve  that  electorate  because  to- 
day's youth  are.  relatively  speaking,  well  In- 
formed and  mature  enough  to  make  Intelli- 
gent decisions.  Secondly,  this  segment  of  our 
population  has  a  definite  investment  in  the 
activities  of  our  government,  yet  they  have 
no  legislative  voice  in  controlling  Its  future. 
.  .  no  segment  of  the  community  should  be 
excluded  from  the  electorate.  If  Its  rights  and 
interests  cannot  be  adequately  safeguarded 
by  an  electorate  of  which  It  does  not  form 
a  p:irt."  - 

Should  the  votliiR  age  be  lowered  to 
eighteen?  As  a  high  school  student  who  Is 
'nterested  In  our  nation's  future.  I  must 
stand  with  56.5 %  of  high  school  students  In 
answering  a  resounding  Yes' 


Juneau.  Alaska,  Empire  of  May  24.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  what  the  news- 
paper had  to  say  about  an  experience 
that  could  have  had  a  tragic  ending,  but 
which  turned  out  happily,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objtK:tion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tom  Gregory.  Angoon  fish  buyer  and 
skipper  of  the  •Nellie  B",  downed  a  650- 
pouiid  slher-tipped  grizzly  last  week  about 
seven  paces  from  his  son,  Kevin,  2'>.  20  feet 
from  their  Angoon  home  on  Admiralty  Is- 
;and,  Gregory's  quick  action  probably  saved 
the  child's  life,  sources  said  Tlie  bear  was 
moving  toward  the  boy  when  I  spotted  him. 
We  had  been  loading  a  skiff  and  id  put 
Kevin  on  a  rook  near  the  beacli  to  wait  for 
for  me,  near  the  skiff  while  I  went  back  for 
the  last  load  of  supplies.  I  grabbed  one  of 
my  guns  la  30-06 1 .  then  shot  the  bear  in 
the  spine  from  about  20  yards  to  break  him 
down."  Gregory  said  It  took  approximately 
7  or  8  more  rounds  to  finish  the  bear  off. 


SAV'ES  SON  FROM  BEAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  in 
these  days  of  urban  civilization,  with 
our  pioneering  days  supposedly  behind 
us.  few  parents  are  called  upon  to  shoot 
a  bear  to  save  a  sons  life. 

Yet,  pioneering  days  are  not  over  in 
Alaska,  and  only  last  month  Tom  Greg- 
ory brought  down  a  huge  grizzly  only  a 
few  feet  away  from  his  2 '2-year-old  son 

What  happened  was  described  m  the 


'  "Universal  Voting   at   18?"   Senior   Scho- 
lastic (Oct.  24.  1964) ,  p.  10. 


THE  TETONS  OF  WYOMING 
AND  IDAHO 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  PiTsident.  the  .July 
issue  of  the  Ford  Times,  published  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  .  contains  an  article  about 
an  area  very  dear  to  my  heart  and  im- 
portant to  al!  Americans— the  Teton 
country  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho 

Entitled  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Tetons,"  the  article  is  the  work  of  Jack 
Goodman  and  Roy  Ketswill  and  is  a 
splendid  descriptive  piece  on  the  majesty 
which  Is  the  Tetons.  east  and  west. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Other  .side  of  the  Ttt'-ns 

(By   Jack   Goodman,    paintings   by   Roy 
KerswUl  > 

Just  beyond  storied  Jackson  Hole,  the 
snow-tipped  peaks  of  the  Teton  Riinge  pierce 
the  blue  Wyoming  skies,  towering  In  picture- 
postcard  fashion  above  meailowland.  forett, 
and  Jenny  and  Jackson  lakes  Buttressed  by 
the  enormous  bulk  of  mas.slve  Mount  Moran 
I  12.594  feeti,  and  culmlnatluk;  In  the  13.766- 
f'jot  hlRh  Gothic  spire  of  the  Grand  Teton, 
the  east-facing  profile  of  this  lofty,  lovely 
range  Is  world-famous — and  Justly  so 

Unfortunately  so,  some  outdoorsmen  will 
add 

N'owadavs  sightseers  crowd  bumper-to- 
bumper  to  glimpse  the  Tetons  from  the 
smcjoth  highways  and  well-developed  view- 
points along  this  eastern  flank.  These  past 
half  dozen  years,  state  and  federal  forces 
striving  to  relieve  the  crowding  for  the  nearly 
two  million  visitors  who  come  to  Jackson 
Hole  annually,  have  completely  rebuilt  US. 
89  and  187,  Improved  old  roads,  and  rebuilt 
bridges  within  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
boundaries  Campgrounds,  viewpoints,  visitor 
centers,  lodges,  marinas  and  well-ordered 
villages  have  been  built  along  lakeshores 

However,  the  major  paved  highway  east 
of  the  Tetons  U  likewise  the  major  south 
entry  and  exit  route  for  nearby  YeUowstono 
National  Park  Due  to  the  dual  popularltv 
of  the  nearly  adjacent  parks,  crowds  keep 
building,  rather  than  thinning  On  holldav 
weekends  It  Is  sometimes  dlfflcult  to  find 
room  enough  for  plcturct.iklng  at  highway 
vista  points  overlooking  the  Grand  Teton 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  ready  solution  for 
the  vacationist  willing  t)  drive  Just  half- 
a-hundred  miles  to  seek  more  than  a  crowd's 
eye  view  of  those  entrancing  peaks 


Overlooked  by  the  majority  of  mountain- 
country  visitors  IS   the  fact  that  the  Tetons 
•-^lave  two  faces. 

*To  sight-see,  hike,  fish  or  camp  on  the  un- 
crowded  Idaho,  or  western,  side  of  the  Tetons. 
you  simply  locate  Wyormng  State  Highway 
22.  which  ..ros.?es  the  Snake  River  six  miles 
west  of  bustling,  tourlst-fllled  Jackson.  The 
twu-lane  asphalt  pavement  loops  up  8  429- 
foot-hlgh  Teton  Pass,  climbing  through 
country  in  which  views  can  only  be  described 
as  breathtaking  Descending  the  hogback  to 
the  Idaho-Wyoming  line  via  the  drainage  of 
swift-flowing  Trail  Creek,  the  pavement 
brings  the  wayfaring  stranger  into  the  Tetor, 
Valley-  the  Pierre's  Hole  of  the  mountain 
men — as  beautiful  and  bucolic  a  slice  of 
country  as  most  of  us  will  ever  discover  In 
a  lifetime  of  searching, 

NEW     LOOK     IS     OFIERED 

This  little-known  route  over  the  Tetons. 
following  the  lone  "passable  pass"  In  nearly 
100  miles  of  high-country  wilderness,  is  a 
mere  24  miles  long  However,  the  steep  grades 
and  switchbacks,  coupled  with  eye-stopping 
views  across  sun-spangled  peaks  and  .>^hadowy 
forests,  will  mean  an  hour's  drive  for  most 
motorists  seeking  the  "other  side"  of  the 
Tetons,       -^ 

What  lies  on  the  Idaho  slope''  A  single 
paved  highway  (State  33  1  parallels  the  Teton 
Range  for  Just  under  20  miles,  then  jogs 
west,  then  north  again  to  connect,  near  Felt, 
with  State  32  which  In  turn  lends  to  Ashton 
and  US  20  and  191,  the  entry  road  to  West 
Yellowstone  In  this  entire  Teton  Valley  area 
are  perhaps  2.500  people,  twice  that  many 
cattle— and.  one  sometimes  thinks  almost 
that  many  trout-filled  lakes  and  streams 

UNCROWDED     SANCTUM 

Perhaps  the  views  of  the  Tetons'  western 
flank  are  not  quite  as  spectacular  ,is  those 
much-phott^graphed  Wyoming  vistas.  But 
whether  seen  from  such  near-at-hand  cross- 
road towns  as  Victor.  Drlggs  and  Tetonli.  or 
glimpsed  from  Ashton  50  miles  awriy.  they 
are  the  same  startling,  snow-sprinkled,  tlp- 
tllted  Tetons.  Actually,  the  comparative  iso- 
lation of  the  countryside  Immediately  west 
of  the  Teton  Range  Is  something  of  an 
anomaly,  since  the  p>eaks  whose  melting 
snows  water  this  forest  and  r.inge  country 
were  first  glimpsed  from  the  west — by  seekers 
after  beaver  who  entered  this  valley  country 
from  Canada. 

Twin  roadside  markers,  erected  with  the 
coojjeratlon  of  the  Idaho  Historical  Society- 
tell  the  story  succinctly.  Near  Ashton.  a 
simple  marker  points  the  eye  towards  the 
Three  Tetons,  and  notes  that  "perhaps  as 
early  as  1819,  French-speaking  trappers  were 
calling  them  the  Trols  Tetons— the  three 
breasts.  More  prosaic  English-speaking 
mountain  men  named  them  the  Pilot  Knobs. 
but  the  French  name  struck,"  Between  Vic- 
tor, on  the  Union  P.icir^c  branch  line  at  the 
foot  of  Teton  Pas.s.  and  the  Mormon  hamlet 
of  Drlggs.  another  Historical  Soc.ety  sign  re- 
calls that  "Old  Pierre  Tevanltagon.  an  Iro- 
quois Indian  fur  trapper  for  the  Hudson's 
B.iy  Company,  gave  his  name  to  this  beaver- 
rlch  valley.  Pierre's  Hole  was  the  scene  in 
1832  of  the  annual  rendezvous  ui  mountain 
men  and  suppliers — the  Great  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Pair.  That  wild  party  ended  in  a  free- 
for-all  battle  with  the  Gros  Ventre  Indians, 
which  the  trappers  and  their  Indian  friends 
w('U  The  valley  was  permanently  settled 
in  1882." 

If  equipped  to  do  so.  today's  sojourner 
in  Pierre's  Hole  should  emulate  the  moun- 
tain men  and  camp  outdoors,  although  Uncle 
Sam's  forest  rangers  hope  you  won't  do  battle 
with  any  passing  Indians.  West  of  the 
Teton's  crest,  extending  In  a  great  semicircle 
of  1.700,000  acres  around  the  headwaters  of 
the  Snake  River,  the  Targhee  National  Forest 
protects  the  region's  aspen -carpeted  slopes, 
upland  basins  ajjd  lakeside  valley  lands. 
Over  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  rangers 
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often  despair  of  finding  tent  sp.ice  to  assign 
to  would-be  campers.  Here.  In  the  Targhee, 
it  Is  EtlU  possible  to  make  camp  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  other  wilderness  seekers. 

Don't  exp>ect  pavement,  though.  Two 
^'r.ided  country  roads  between  Victor  and 
Dr.gg?.  and  one  partially-surfaced  road  east 
.,:  Tetor.la,  strike  out  bravely  towards  the 
ojsc  of  the  Tetons.  Paralleling  Pox,  Darby 
ixA  Leigh  creeks,  they  soon  peter  out  into 
.c.'.iped  tr.ills  In  the  rocky  wilderness  near 
:he  base  of  the  range.  Next,  fording  the 
available  creeks,  they  deteriorate  completely 
;ato  horse-and-hiker  trails  as  they  climb 
;ciwards  the  10,000-foot  elevations  of  House- 
lop  Mountain,  Mt,  Bannon,  Table  Mcuntaln 
^nd  Little  Pe.ik.  Did  I  say  deteriorate?  It's  all 
,n  the  point  of  view. 

From  Targhee  Forest  campgrounds  west  of 
;he  Tetons,  backpackers  can  follow  trails 
icro5s  the  Alaska  Basin  to  the  Phelps  Lake 
country  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  or 
pack  Into  the  seldom-vlslted  Bechler  River 
country  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
Yelowsione.  However,  such  trail  trips  require 
a  week's  time,  considerable  hardihood  and  a 
good  guide.  The  average  vacationist,  discover- 
ing this  country,  should  settle  In  at  a  camp- 
s.te  on  any  of  the  score  of  mountain  streams 
rushing  dov«i  from  the  Tetons.  Amiable 
Mormon  ranchers  In  the  countryside  near 
Dnggs  are  willing  to  provide  an  outlander 
With  clean  bed.  solid  food,  and  advice  on 
nearby  fishing  holes. 

Island  Park  Reservoir  and  such  locally 
famed  resorts  as  Ponds  and  Mack's  Inn,  long 
favored  by  anglers  and  hunters,  are  scarcely 
50  miles  north.  Henry's  Lake,  which  some 
westerners  Insist  Is  the  most  productive  trout 
fishery  In  the  country.  Is  also  less  than  two 
hours  distant  for  those  who  make  camp  In 
the  Pierre's  Hole  country,  or  settle  in  at  a 
ranch  or  motel.  And.  whether  you're  fishing 
from  a  p)ower  boat  on  one  of  the  big  lakes. 
standing  beside  foaming  Mesa  Palls,  floating 
;<izily  down  the  Teton  River,  or  Just  sitting 
on  a  roadside  rail  fence  In  Pierre's  Hole, 
ciiances  are  you'll  look  up.  catch  a  glimpse 
of  those  snowy  peaks  on  the  horizon,  and 
wonder  why  you  never  thought  to  come 
come  around  to  this  side  of  the  Tetons  long 
aeo. 


PROGRAM   EVALUATION   AND   FED- 
ERAL SPENDINO  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appearing  In  today's  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  warrants  serious 
consideration  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  editorial 
concerns  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems confronting  every  Congress — name- 
ly, how  to  apply  truly  rational  analysis 
to  the  vast  and  competing  demands  for 
money  which  face  Congress  each  year. 

There  is  a  particular  significance  in 
this  statement  of  editorial  opinion  for 
me.  for  I  have  introduced  S.  843.  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism through  which  such  a  rational 
analysis  can  be  applied  to  the  entire 
complex  of  Federal  spending  programs. 

A  unique  seminar-type  hearing  on  this 
proposal  is  today  being  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  conclusion  of  the  Post  editorial 
is  that  contemporary  American  Govern- 
ment must  be  operated  not  on  the  basis 
of  some  intuitive  prescience  about  na- 
tional goals  and  goal  Implementation, 
out  on  the  basis  of  rational  inquiry  and 
program  evaluation.  This  is  singularly 
helpful  at  a  time  when  legislators  are 
beginning  to  be  troubled  about  the  In- 


adequate data  and  evaluations  on  which 
critical  decisions  of  national  program 
priorities  must  be  based. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  merits  of 
any  specific  mechanisms  which  may  be 
proposed  for  bringing  some  order,  sys- 
tematization,  and  elemental  reason  to 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  multitude  of  programs  com- 
peting for  Federal  fimds,  few  questions 
before  the  American  public  are  more 
vital  than  the  one  posed  by  this  editorial 
and  today's  hearings  on  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accoimting  Act. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  for 
its  important  contribution  to  the  grow- 
ing dialog  on  the  question,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Feserai,  Spekdimo 

The  Administration  won  the  battle  of  the 
national  debt  when  the  House  voted  narrowly 
to  raJse  the  celling  to  f358  blUlon  in  1968 
and  $365  billion  In  1969.  But  the  funda- 
mental Issue — Congress's  Inability  to  control 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending — is  unre- 
solved, and  like  a  canker  on  the  body  ix>lltic, 
It  will  continue  to  erupt. 

There  Is  no  body  of  scientific  knowledge, 
no  objective  criterion  that  can  be  Invoked 
In  determining  appropriate  levels  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Elconomlc  theorists  advance 
propKieltlons  that  purport  to  be  useful,  but 
on  scrutiny  they  prove  to  be  either  tauto- 
logical or  nonoperatlonal.  And  some  ob- 
servers, who  despair  of  ever  subjecting  the 
question  to  a  rational  analysis,  argue  that 
there  Is  nothing  objectionable  about  permit- 
ting the  level  of  Federal  expenditures  to 
grow  rapidly  since  that  growth  reflects  a 
democratically  expressed  need  for  additional 
public  services. 

But  the  Issue  of  Federal  spending — and 
the  parallel  issue  of  bow  fast  private  spend- 
ing will  be  permitted  to  grow  In  the  future — 
cannot  be  resolved  so  easUy. 

The  argument  that  Federal  expenditures 
faithfully  reflect  the  preferences  of  the  elec- 
torate Is  seriously  flawed.  It  presupposes  a 
degree  of  prescience,  a  concept  of  goals  and 
a  knowledge  of  goal  Implementation  that 
simply  do  not  exist.  As  consumers  the  elec- 
torate knows  precisely  how  to  gratify  Its  de- 
sires for  automotive  transportation  by  choos- 
ing among  more  than  200  models  of  foreign 
and  domestic  vehicles.  But  It  does  not  know 
how  to  translate  Its  compassion  for  the  poor 
Into  effective  Government  action.  It  relies 
upon  Its  representatives  In  Congress  who  In 
turn  rely  largely  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Incumbent  Administration.  And  the 
results.  Judging  by  the  experience  with  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Nor  is  account  taken  of  the  self-perpetu- 
ating dynamics  of  bureaucracy.  It  Is  the  rare 
bureaucrat,  who  upon  accomplishing  a 
stated  mission,  voluntarily  relinquishes  his 
claim  upon  funds.  As  a  consequence,  obso- 
lete Federal  programs,  like  old  soldleis.  never 
seem  to  die.  Indeed.  It  Is  the  bureaucratic 
momentum  which  In  part  explains  why  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures  rarely  lag  far 
behind  the  growth  of  tax  revenues. 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  real  in- 
come absorbed  by  the  Federal  sector  Is  de- 
termined by  some  Inexorable  and  undiscover- 
able  social  law.  But  before  surrendering  to 
fate  or  lassitude,  a  rational  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  Issue.  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  'Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposes  that  a  bipartisan  Ooverrunent  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Commission  (HJl.  10520) 
be  established.  That  body,  its  12  members 
being  appointed  by  the  President,  the  House 


and  the  Senate,  would  be  empowered  to  hold 
hearings  and  obtain  relevant  evidence  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluating  Federal  programs 
and  making  recommendations  for  priorities 
In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  This  pro- 
posal, which  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  deserves  the  strong- 
est support. 


DEFEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  "BLOCK 
GRANT"  CONCEPT  OF  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monday,  June  5,  1967.  issue  of  the  State 
newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.C,  contains  an 
excellent  editorial  supporting  the  block 
grant  concept  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Although  this  concept  was  defeated  by 
a  narrow  vote  in  the  House,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  so  as  to  Incorporate  such  a  con- 
cept. Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
believed  that  more  effective  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  education  could  be  ac- 
complished if  the  States  were  allowed  to 
exercise  more  control. 

Each  State  is  faced  with  different 
problems  and  different  needs.  Therefore, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  plan  to 
distribute  Federal  school  aid  to  the 
States  in  lump  sums  to  use  as  each  State 
sees  fit  would  provide  for  a  general 
strengthening  of  education  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Strings  Remain 

The  defeat  of  the  "block  grant"  concept  of 
federal  aid  to  education  cost  the  state  and 
local  governments  of  the  nation  an  Im- 
portant round  In  their  continuing  struggle 
to  regain  powers  lost  to  'Washington, 

But  It  was  not  a  total  defeat.  The  strong. 
Republican-led  effort  to  substitute  the  so- 
called  Qule  Amendment  for  the  Administra- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  education 
act  of  1967  produced  a  few  concessions  from 
the  Administration  and  gave  promise  that 
block  grants  may  win  favor  In   the  future. 

Minnesota  Rep.  Albert  H.  Qule's  proposal 
would  have  distributed  federal  school  aid  to 
the  states  In  lump  sums  to  use  almost  as 
the  states  saw  flt.  Tne  Administration  bill 
would  continue  the  present  "carrot"  concept, 
under  which  Washington  dangles  earmarked 
grants  In  front  of  the  states  In  order  to  get 
them  to  do  things  that  are  conceived  to  be 
in  the  federal  Interest, 

This  grant-in-aid.  or  "carrot,"  concept  Is 
employed  In  many  types  of  legislation.  In 
education,  Washington  has  used  grants  to 
force  desegregation  and  Improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  avaUable  to  children 
from  poor  families. 

The  Qule  Amendment  was  so  appealing  to 
people  In  all  sections  of  the  country  that  It 
forced  the  Johnson  administration  to  mount 
a  major  campaign,  bringing  to  bear  the  In- 
fluence of  parochial  school,  civil  rights  and 
other  lobbies,  to  salvage  Its  bill. 

The  votes  of  many  Southern  Democrats 
(none  came  from  South  Carolina)  were 
needful  to  save  the  day  for  President  Johnson. 
In  the  confusion  of  shattered  party  lines, 
amendments  passed  to  give  state  depart- 
ments of  education  a  bigger  hand  In  certain 
programs  and  to  apply  the  federal  school 
guidelines  uniformly  to  all  50  states  rather 
than  only  to  the  17  Southern  and  border 
states. 
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Another  successful  amendment  prohibit* 
the  government  from  withholding  federal 
funds  from  school  districts  until  there  haa 
been  a  full  hearing  :ind  an  official  finding 
of  discrimination. 

So,  some  gains  were  made  In  the  big  debate. 
But  the  House  by  a  197  to  168  vote  turned 
down  the  lmporta:5t  block  grants  policy. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Senate,  which  now 
has  the  bill,  will  paas  such  sn  amendment. 

One  reason  thia  concept  has  trouble  n\ 
Congress  is  that  It  luis  no  organized  lobby 
pushing  It.  Even  grants  for  specific  purposes 
often  require  pressure  from  iamiers,  educa- 
tors, urban  groups  and  the  Ulce. 

Furthermore,  many  congressmen  like  to 
act  as  brokers  of  federal  largess  They  want 
the  schoolmen,  the  mayors,  etc.  to  come 
hat  in  hand,  to  Waahi  igton  Handing  money 
directly  to  governors  and  mayors  enhances 
the  political  power  of  state  and  local  officials 
and  perhaps  builds  up  future  c;anpaign  op- 
position to  the  congressmen 

But  the  block  grant  concept  Is  gaining  In 
popularity.  One  of  tiiese  days  Congress  ri.ay 
be  forced  to  accept  It 


NO   PROGRESS    FOR    FREEDOM    IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ORUENING  Mr  President,  in  the 
famous  Honolulu  Declaration  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1966.  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet- 
nam promised: 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
social  mjuBtlce  among  our  people.  We  must 
bring  about  a  true  social  revolution  and 
construct  a  modern  society  in  which  every 
man  can  know  that  he  has  a  future;  that 
he  haa  respect  and  dignity,  that  he  haa  the 
opportunity  for  himself  and  for  his  children 
to  live  in  an  environment  where  all  Is  not 
disappointment,  despair  and  dejection,  that 
the  opportunities  exist  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  his  talents  and  his  hopes. 

Those  were  hUh-soundini;  objectives 
when  they  were  issued  over  16  months 
ago.  However,  two  news  items  in  recent 
days  Indicate  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  safeguarding  individual  free- 
doms or  in  providing  economic  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  this  morning  s  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  under  the  byline  of  able 
correspondent  Richard  Harwood.  date- 
lined  Saigon.  June  25.  1967.  relating  the 
story  of  how  "the  novelist  and  literary 
critic  Vu  Hahn.  was  .secretly  arrested 
by  the  special  branch  of  the  national 
police"  and  held  incommunicado  from 
his  friends  and  reporters. 

The  report  continues  to  describe  the 
so-called  freedom  of  the  press  in  South 
Vletnam-*-or  rather,  the  nonexistence 
of  such  a  free  press : 

"It  la  not  very  different  now."  a  respected 
Journalist  said  yesterday,  "than  under  the 
Diem  regime.  The  controls  are  very  effective. 

"No  magazine  or  newspaper  can  be  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment. No  writer  can  be  accredited  with- 
out flrat  paaalng  a  security  Investigation.  .  . 
No  article  can  appear  without  the  approval 
of  Ky'8  censors." 

At  Honolulu,  Premier  Ky  promised 
ratification  of  the  constitution  by  secret 
ballot  and  elections  rooted  in  that  con- 
stitution. Without  a  free  press  the  elec- 
tions are  a  sham  and  a  mockery-. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
New  York  Times  last  Sunday.  June  25. 
1967,  carried  a  dispatch  from  Saigon 
headed:    "Landowners  Win  in  Vietnam 


Vote;    Hamlet   Chiefs   Keep  Control   in 
Most  of  4.476  Districts," 

South  Vietnam  is  plagued  by  a  prob- 
lem of  absentee  landlords  of  its  farm- 
lands. T.vo-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  agri- 
cultural areas  are  tenant  farmers  and 
even  today,  as  it  has  been  since  Diem's 
day,  when  a  village  is  pacified,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  absentee  landowners 
ride  in  with  the  soldiers  to  collect  back 
rents. 

While  the  much  publicized  village 
elections  have  been  held,  it  should  be 
noted  that  district  and  province  chiefs, 
imder  whose  direction  and  control  the 
elected  village  chiefs  must  operate,  are 
still  apix)inted  by  Premier  Ky's  govern- 
ment in  Saigon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
3tor>'  in  the  Washinfrton  Post  for  this 
morning.  June  26.  1967.  entitled  "Novel- 
Lst's  Arrest  Seen  Tied  to  K>''s  Campalen" 
and  the  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  June 
25.  1967,  entitled  'Landowners  Win  in 
Vietnam  Vote'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beintr  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows; 

iF'Tom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25.  1967] 
L.ANOOWNER.s  Win  in  \'tTTS\M  Vote — Hamlet 
Chiefs   Keep   Control    in    Most   of   4.476 
Districts 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 
Saicon.  South  Vietnam.  June  24 — The 
traditional  wlelders  of  local  power  In  Viet- 
nam apparently  will  continue  to  wield  It  as 
a  result  of  elections  for  hamlet  chiefs  over 
the  Last  two  months. 

According  to  a  .itudy  prepared  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government  of  the  4.476  hamlets  in 
which  elections  were  held,  the  winners,  by 
(Ccupatlon.  were  farmers.  2,263;  former 
hamlet  and  village  officials.  1.676;  business- 
men. 284.  and  former  clvli  servants.  347.  No 
occupation  was  given  for  six  persons 

Although  no  breakdown  of  the  farmers'  In- 
rome  level  was  available.  It  was  considered 
'.ikely  that  most  were  landowners  rather  than 
tenants,  who  make  up  about  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  agricultural  areas. 

The  good  show  of  the  landowners  had  been 
unexpected.  It  echoed  the  electl^ms  for  988 
village  councils  in  April  and  May.  Neverthe- 
less. American  observers  were  encouraged  by 
jther  factors. 

Amon?  these  was  the  large  percentiige  of 
voters  Of  .'  933,000  registered.  2,310.000  went 
to  the  polls  The  Hijures  for  the  earlier  elec- 
tions were  3,233,000  and  2,511.000. 

LESS    VOTER    COEROON 

The  observers  did  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  results  might  have  been 
affected  by  coercion  or  stuffing  of  ballot 
boxes,  but  they  doubted  whether  this  had 
accounted  for  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent  c  f 
the  total. 

There  also  was  less  Interference  by  the 
Vletcong  during  the  hamlet  elections  than 
(luring  the  earlier  village  voting  A  total  of 
.555  terrorist  Incidents  were  counted  in  the 
first  and  only  35  in  the  second 

ETlectlons  were  canceled  !n  only  133  ham- 
lets, because  officials  decided  that  they  were 
not  adequately  secvire. 

The  voting  was  held  only  In  what  were 
thought  to  be  the  most  secure  of  the  coun- 
try's 2.535  villages  and  13.805  hamlets.  Elec- 
tions In  275  more  villages  and  1.500  more 
hamlets  are  tentatively  scheduled  In  late 
autumn  after  the  South  Vietnamese  presi- 
dential and  Senate  elections  In  September. 

Observers,  were  al.so  plea.sed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  traditional  hamlet  and  village 
electoral  proces.«.  which  w.is  abruptly  ended 
by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  when  he  was  president. 
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President  Diem,  who  was  iissasslnated  in 
1'j63.  was  a  believer  In  strong  central  author- 
ity. He  c.mceled  the  elections  in  r,:i56  ar.d 
thereafter  appointed  village  and  l;amlet  offi- 
cials from  Saigon.  This  hardened  the  coun- 
tryside against  htm,  aided  the  Vletcong  ana 
led  to  his  downfall. 

The  restoration  of  elections  was  resolutely 
pushed  by  William  Porter,  former  Deputy 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  despite  tte 
!ess-than-enthuslastlc  support  of  the  central 
Ciovernment. 

The  results  of  the  elections,  one  source 
said,  gave  "unquestioned  evidence  of  the 
political  vitality  of  the  Vletn.Tmcse  villages" 

Questions  have  been  raised,  however.  abo'.;t 
the  organization  of  the  village  administra- 
tion. This  consists  of  an  elected  council  cf 
8.  10  or  12  members,  depending  r.n  the  sl;e 
of  the  village.  The  candidUe  who  gets  the 
l.irgest  number  of  votes  becomes  the  chp.ir- 
n\an. 

The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  then  appoints  a  member  to  act  as 
executive  chief  of  the  vlUiige.  The  chi:lrman 
liowcver.  Is  excluded  from  holding  that  posi- 
■Jon.  As  a  result.  It  Is  said,  the  natural  leader 
ivf  the  \illage  plays  an  advisory  role  In  the 
-onduct  of  day-by-day  village  affairs  and 
the  village  chief  becomes  the  most  powerful 
.-.ingle  official. 

Villages  in  Vietnam  are  admlnistraUve 
::ri)uplngs  of  several  hamlets  The  village 
it.MMf  haa  no  physical  existence.  Its  offices 
.ire  generally  situated  In  the  largest  or  most 
central  of  the  hamlets. 

The  hamlet  chief  Is  an  administrative  arm 
of  the  village  council  In  recent  years  his 
major  concern  h.as  been  security  against 
Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  attack.  Ir. 
turn  he  has  become  a  frequent  target  cf 
terrorism. 

Observers  acknowledge  that  a  m.arked  Im- 
provement In  democratic  Institutions  In  Viet- 
nam must  await  the  end  of  the  system  cf 
central  appointments  of  district  and  prov- 
ince chiefs  But  thev  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  popularly  elected  councils  will  force 
higher  officials  to  take  account  of  what  the 
people  want. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  26.  1967] 

Novelist's    Arrest    Seen   Tted    to    Ky's 

Campaign 

(By  Richard  Harwood; 

Saigon.  June  25  -  On  the  first  or  second 
day  of  June — the  precise  date  Is  uncertain— 
the  novelist  and  literary  critic.  Vu  Hanh,  wm 
secretly  arrested  by  the  special  branch  of  the 
national  police 

His  fate  became  known  last  week;  the 
police  announced  that  Hanh  was  in  custody 
and  had  confessed  to  "helping  the  Commu- 
nists In  their  attempt  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam." 

The  police  refused  to  elaborate  on  Hanh'i 
alleged  crime  They  refused  the  request  of 
American  Journalists  to  Interview  the  writer 
and  refused  to  make  available  copies  of  bl* 
confession. 

vast    NL'MBERS 

American  officials  estimate  that  thousand* 
of  political  prisoners  are  being  held  by  the 
Ky  government  In  Jails  and  detention  camps 
throughout  .South  Vietnam  ■"Vast  numbers,"  1 
according  to  a  document  l8.<!ued  by  the  VS  f 
.'Vgency  for  International  Development  IW- 
November."  .  ■  have  never  been  tried 
and  .  .  .  have  no  Idea  when  or  how  they 
will  ever  be  released" 

Only  yesterday,  a  prominent  local  busi- 
nessman. Ngu  Tang,  whose  family  had  re- 
ported him  kidnaped  some  time  ago.  turned 
up  m  the  hands  of  the  police  He  was  charged 
with  conducting  Communist  propagand* 
among  Saigon  intellectuals  Earlier  tbU 
month,  the  writer.  Nguyen  Si  Hong.  w« 
arrested,  although  that  fact  has  not  yet  been 
officially  announced,  nor  the  charges  against 
him. 


The  case  of  Vu  Hanh.  however,  was  In 
some  ways  different.  Nearly  six  months  ago 
the  rabblerouslng  Saigon  Newspaper,  Song, 
accused  Hanh  of  pro-Communlflt  leanings. 
The  charge  stirred  a  major  controversy  In 
Journalistic  and  literary  circles,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Saigon  newspap)ers  and  writers 
coming  to  Hanh's  defense.  The  government 
propaganda  ministry,  which  controls  the 
Vietnamese  press,  was  forced  to  intervene 
and  stop  the  debate. 

In  effect,  the  ministry  exonerated  Hanh  of 
pro-Oommunlst  leanings.  Hanh  thereupwn 
filed  a  slander  suit  against  Song  and  its  free- 
swinging  publisher,  Chu  Tu.  If  successful,  he 
would  have  collected  damages  and  Tu  would 
have  been  forced  to  close  down  his  news- 
paper. 

delay  cbanted 

Tu  asked  the  court  for  a  fwstpwnement  of 
the  suit.  It  was  granted.  He  then  asked  for 
another  postponement  and  it  was  granted. 
But  a  firm  trial  date  was  then  set — June  10. 

With  Hanh's  arrest.  Tu  got  another  re- 
prieve, perhaps  a  permanent  one. 

The  arrest  and  the  slander  suit  appeared 
to  be  unrelated  except  for  one  coincidental 
circumstance.  Song's  newspmper  Is  supported, 
according  to  a  written  report  made  by  the 
Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office  some  weeks 
ago.  by  both  Premier  Ky  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan  chief  of  the  national 
police  and  director  of  military  security. 

Many  of  the  articles  In  Song  are  written 
by  officers  of  Ky's  regime.  Gen.  Loan,  a  power- 
ful and  shadowy  figure  in  Vietnamese  affairs, 
iB  actively  promoting  Ky's  presidential  as- 
pirations through  the  Instrument  of  the 
national  police. 

SUSPICIONS  stimulated 

These  circumstances  have  aroused  specu- 
lation In  the  Vietnamese  literary  community 
that  Hanh  was  arrested,  in  part,  to  protect 
Song  from  the  consequences  of  the  slander 
suit  and  hence  to  protect  an  organ  that  may 
prove  Important  In  General  Ky's  campaign. 

These  suspicions  have  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  belief  that  Hanh  was  not  ar- 
rested on  any  warrant  Issued  by  a  Viet- 
namese court  but  was  seized  on  the  orders  of 
General  Loan,  who  has  virtually  unlimited 
authority  to  detain  any  person  "considered  a» 
dangerous  to  national  defense  and  public 
security." 

American  officials  here  have  taken  a  wholly 
indifferent  attitude  toward  the  case.  One 
of  the  highest  officials  in  the  American  civil- 
ian mission,  when  asked  about  the  case,  re- 
plied : 

"We  don't  have  time  to  go  around  Investi- 
gating every  arrest  that's  made  In  Saigon." 

Vietnamese  writers,  when  guaranteed  ano- 
nymity, are  pessimistic. 

"It  is  not  greatly  different  now,"  a  re- 
spected Journalist  said  yesterday,  "than  un- 
der the  Diem  regime.  The  controls  are  very 
effective." 

No  magazine  or  newspaper  can  be  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the  Ky  govern- 
ment. No  writer  can  be  accredited  without 
first  passing  a  security  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  General  Loan's  agency.  No  article 
can  appear  without  the  approval  of  Ky's 
censors. 

One  of  Hanh's  literary  friends  said  yester- 
day: 

"The  only  people  who  have  profited  from 
this  arrest  are  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi.  Their 
broadcasts  are  already  full  of  It.  They  are 
using  It  as  proof  that  there  is  no  Intellectual 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam." 

AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  frequently  pointed  to 
the  rising  number  of  consumer  bank- 
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ruptcles  as  evidence  of  overextension  of 
consumer  credit  and  of  the  need  for  a 
truth-ln-lending  bill.  The  Subcommittee 
on  F^ancial  Institutions  has  unani- 
mously reported  S.  5,  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  credit  costs  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  as  well  as  annual  percentage 
rates. 

Consumer  bankruptcies  have  In- 
creased by  80  percent  since  1960,  and  by 
over  600  percent  since  1950.  This  in- 
crease has  been  even  larger  than  the  rise 
in  consumer  installment  debt  outstand- 
ing— up  by  74  percent  since  1960,  and  by 
over  400  percent  since  1950. 

A  truth-ln-lending  bill  can  afford  a 
first  line  of  defense  for  consumers 
against  overcommitment  to  heavy  debts 
loaded  with  concealed  and  complicated 
finance  charges. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  learn  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
now  has  under  consideration  a  bill  that 
would  seal  the  fate  of  wage  earners  who 
have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  burden  of 
their  debts.  The  bill,  HM.  1057,  would 
deny  the  relief  of  straight  bankruptcy  to 
overburdened  wage  earners  unless  they 
could  make  an  affirmative  showing  that 
they  cannot  repay  their  debts  out  of  fu- 
ture earnings  in  accordance  with  an  ar- 
rangement imder  chapter  Xm  of  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  proposal 
to  attach  future  earnings  of  distressed 
debtors,  through  procedures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  would  apply  only  to  wage 
earners  and  not  to  any  other  class  of 
debtor.  All  other  debtors  would  retain 
the  right  to  a  discharge  of  debts  through 
straight  bankruptcy.  Thus,  the  proposal 
discriminates  against  wage  earners  and 
is  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress should  take  away  the  last  inhibi- 
tion upon  certain  lenders  and  sellers  to 
refrain  from  excessive  extensions  of 
credit  to  those  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  whose  incomes  have  the  least 
protection.  Most  responsible  leaders  of 
the  credit  industry  have  no  desire  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
it.  Yet,  H.R.  1057  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  cutrate  operator  to  extend  even 
more  excessive  amoimts  of  credit.  Such  a  ' 
proposal  is  not  only  against  the  Interests 
of  wage  earners — it  is  against  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  a  responsible  credit  in- 
dustry. 

To  its  credit,  the  AFL-CIO  has  come 
forward  and  forthrightly  opposed  H.R. 
1057.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  on 
the  bill  delivered  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Bie- 
miller,  legislative  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  on  May  25, 1967,  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Andrew  J.  Biemilisr,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Legislation,  American 
Federation  or  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  to  StrBcoMMirrEE 
No.  4  OF  THE  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  H.R.  1067,  a  Bill  To  Amend 
the  Bankhuptct  Act  With  Respect  to  the 
Use  or  Chapter  XTTT,  Mat  26,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlUer.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  appear- 


ing today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1057,  a  blU 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  chapter  XIII. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  forecloee  a 
wage  earner  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of 
a  petition  In  bankruptcy  unless  he  can  prove 
that  he  Is  unable  to  make  a  chapter  xm 
arrangement  to  pay  his  debts  out  of  future 
earnings.  Since  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  represent 
thirteen  and  one  half  million  wage  earners 
and  their  families,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  our  strong  feelings 
about  the  bill.  Our  responsibility  Is  empha- 
sized by  a  1963  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  survey  which  shows  that  the  typi- 
cal bankrupt  grosses  between  $4,000  und  $6,- 
000  a  year.  In  short,  the  typical  bankrupt  la 
a  worker. 

Our  objections  rest  In  three  main  cate- 
gories. The  bill,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  our  bankruptcy  laws,  precludes  an  honest 
debtor  from  a  discharge  of  the  burdens  of 
his  debt.  The  bill  discriminates  against  a 
wage  earner  denying  him  privileges  which  are 
left  available  to  all  other  debtors,  fncludlng 
corporations.  Lastly,  the  bill  does  not  cure 
the  economic  evil  of  supereasy  credit,  the 
dominant  cause  of  wage  earner  bankruptcy, 
but  encourages  easier  credit  still  by  placing 
another  collection  weapon  In  the  hands  of 
the  already  too  heavily  armed  creditor. 

The  bill  prevents  an  affected  wage  earner 
from  exercising  his  right  to  a  discharge  of 
his  debts.  According  to  one  leading  author- 
ity, the  bankruptcy  law  of  the  United  States 
has  for  Its  fundamental  object,  "the  secur- 
ing of  i>o6sesslon  of  an  Insolvent's  assets  and 
the  procuring  of  their  equitable  division 
among  creditors,  preventing  and  avoiding  at- 
tempts of  one  creditor  to  obtain  unfair 
advantage  over  other  creditors  therein;  and 
second,  the  liberation  of  worthy  debton 
from  the  burden  of  unpaid  debts"  1  Rem- 
ington i  16. 

The  Idea  of  "liberation  of  worthy  debtOTB 
from  the  burden  of  unpaid  debts"  as  an  es- 
sential purpose  of  bankruptcy  Is  Ingrained 
In  our  law.  It  operates,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  a  1918  decision  "to  aid  the  unfc«r- 
tunate  debtor  by  giving  him  a  fresh  start  in 
life."  The  court  went  on  to  note  that  "(Its) 
decisions  lay  great  stress  on  this  feature  at 
the  law." 

H.R.  1057  would  deny  to  this  single  under- 
privileged, overburdened  class  of  debtors,  the 
wage  earners,  their  right  to  one  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Act.  H.R.  1057  says  to  the 
wage  earner,  "If  you  can  prny  your  debts  from 
your  future  earnings  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged In  bankruptcy."  To  so  preclude  the 
worker  from  this  right,  while  preserving  It 
Inviolate  to  the  fictitious  corporation,  the 
proprietor,  the  partner,  the  farmer,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  would  cast  our  bankruptcy 
law  almost  back  to  Ite  origin — the  debtors 
prison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  men  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  pay  their  debts.  But  our 
law  recognizes  that  this  obligation  cannot 
always  be  met  because  of  other  considera- 
tions and  that  In  due  time  the  legal  obliga- 
tion may  diminish.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  law  does  hot  require  dire  insolvency 
as  a  condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  petition 
needs  only  to  allege  that  the  debtor  has 
debts  he  cannot  pay. 

Of  course  there  are  abuses.  There  have  no 
doubt  been  cases  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  persons  with  irresponsible  debts 
and  a  clear  and  unfettered  ability  to  pay 
them  from  future  earnings.  But  It  Is  repug- 
nant to  the  AFL-CIO  and  otir  system  of  law 
Itself  that  the  abtise  of  a  right  by  eome 
should  result  In  the  denial  of  the  right  to  all.^ 

The  coercive  feature  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation raises  a  serious  issue  of  an  individual's 
right  to  privacy,  not  present  so  long  as  a 
Chapter  13  plan  Is  purely  voluntary.  The 
Court  not  only  protects  the  wage  earner 
against  harassment  but  equally  important 
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It  BMumM  complete  management  of  the  Iom  of  hi*  Job  on  account  of  a  garnUhment.  to  enable  him  to  continue  to  support  himself 
wa«^e^r-.^^atl  ?Wlal  aSalr..  Or  he  may  desperately  attempt  to  «uve  off  and  his  family.  The  portion  of  wages  that 
X^wra^d^  family  in  effect  become  bankruptcy  by  contr<.cting  further  debts  may  be  garnished  Is  limited  to  some  extent 
«r,rt  ^r  t^l^iurt^lf  such  an  arrangement  from  loan  companies  or  debt  poolers,  thus  m  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Ic^rcl^e^atSrThan  voluntary  the^debtor  compounding  his  financial  distress.  Puerto  RUo;  In  a  few  or  these  States  it  Is 
^  r^nrJ^  !^  the  st^tvi  of  a  minor  or  a  In  a  November  U66  pamphlet  entitled  very  strictly  limited.  Wages  are  not  subject 
^.«!i^?^J?Junt^t^out  adt^caUoa  a.  ••Oarnlshment  and  Debt  PooUng  in  RelaUon  to  garnishment  In  Texas  and  Pennsylvania, 
"T^^^^l^t  t^t^ms  ri^es^rto^  to  Consumer  Indebtedness",  the  US  Depart-  The  exemptions,  and  the  circumstances 
'"  t,  !^.  «r  ^-^n^Tfibertl^  lid  rlghU  ment  of  Labor  Bure.iu  .f  Labor  Standards  und.r  which  they  may  be  claimed,  vary 
'^T.^vf  ^LS^t^uch^  uSn  tJe  dis^Un-  c^led  attention  to  the  high  raUo  of  wage  greatly  from  State  to  St.ue.  Some  Jurl«llc- 
.  \Ji!!^ofTR  1067  Brleflv  the  blU  earner  bankruptcies  in  those  states  which  tlons  exempt  a  percentage  of  the  worker. 
^^^.^.^wLefarn^s  They  are  denied  h^ve  harsh  garnishment  laws.  For  example,  earnings,  while  others  exempt  a  specified 
?^fJ^t^^unTv  ortllluTfof  Ibilrd^  in  1965.  In  CalUornla  *here  gartUshment  U  amount.  Sometimes  the  exemption  Is  al- 
?  h*?^  ^b^^tv  to  como iv  ^^^^  obtained  easily  there  were  25  580  personal  lowed  only  to  a  head  of  family  or  only  to 
VTTT  .Tr^ment  But  ?^e  f'ctinous  cor-  bankruptcies  while  In  Pennsylvania,  with  no  residents  of  the  particular  State.  Under  «>me 
♦  I^^^nwa^e  earner  deb  ors  may  garnishment  there  were  only  512  ,1  have  at-  laws,  it  Is  still  possible  to  garnish  a  worker's 
^'f,  tS^iv-  T8"ra?Kht  bankruS^J  tached  a  m  re  detailed  excerpt  from  this  wages  for  two  or  more  debts  at  the  same  time, 
avail  themselvee  of  ^-/  'nnLorrate  cha^-  study  as  Appendix  A,  The  obvious  conciu-  Thus  .some  States  give  more  protection  to  a 
f'^^'n^H  ^^«men^  Were  noTt^ele^^n-  -i.n  L  that  e'^.sy  credit  exists  where  protected  debtor  than  others.  For  Instiince.  the  Call- 
ter  »'^»''*°«/"^V^J^;^,'^r^,°°'  „r  the  Don-  and  encouraged  by  garnishment  sUtutes  and  fomla  law  exempu  50  percent  of  the  work- 
slble  officer,  of  the  ^°;P""."°^j^°/^'J',^i^°^t  garnishment*  drivL  wage  earners  to  bank-  er's  wages  In  all  cases,  and  up  to  100  percent 
",*?.  "^^J«,  i^^t^n  to  Is^ure  the  S.m-  ruptry  Most  writers  and  even  some  propo-  If  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  debtors  fam- 
of  the  cml»t«"'  I  ^!t^L,U^e  theS  ruSL  nents  of  this  bill  will  agree  that  garnishment  Uy ,  except  for  debts  for  necessaries.  In  actual 
mlttee  that  we  do  not  <=»^»"*"8"  ^^«^J^^^"  i,  a  key  factor  In  personal  bankruptcy  Work-  fact,  however,  a  very  small  minority  of  tho«, 
under  U»e.yrtem^  we  stoply  want  .^  pre-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  over-extended  on  credit  un-  garnished  obtain  an  exemption  of  over  50 
«r^  the  ••"^  "^^'^f^'"'  "*'-!X8  mote  der  the  threat  of  having  all  or  nearly  all  of  percent  due  to  the  complexities  of  t^e  law. 
This  groM  dlBcrlmlnat ion  becomes  mote  garnished  and  In  some  cases  In  Maine  the  exemption  is  »30  for  the  pre- 
•"tf"  rt^  Tndrrch'loter'xi  or  c^apte;  Le  hreafene^  wUh  Selr  Jobs,  wUl  naturally  ceding  month.  On  the  other  hand.  Hawaii 
l'^'  ''^L^f^H.h.^^r^f  abandon  me  choose  the  out  that  the  law  from  time  Im-  exempU  from  garnUhment  95  percent  of  the 
^.•^"".^rfH  «v«t  ba^^  ?rJtralRht  ba^  memorial  provlde^the  bankruptcy  rout*.  first  $100  per  month.  90  percent  of  the  next 
Whole  ^•^^•^^.11'^^')^^^^'°'^^^^^  we  suggest  th  .t  H  R  1057.  far  from  amello-  HOC.  and  80  percent  of  the  balance, 
ruptcy  on  .nyfraudleM  motive^  as  he  Should  ^^^  problem  of  over-extenslon  of  Sometimes  the  debtor  must  speclficaUy 
^  w^i"  ^\^r.*l.'?t  virtual V  Dr«:lude8  credit,  will  coi. tribute  to  further  abuses  by  claim  the  exemption  himself  or  must  prove 
forbid  tW.  .ince  it  virtually  P'«^  "^  ,„  creditors  a  more  certain  guarantee  of  to  the  court  that  the  family  needs  his  earn- 
straight  bankniptcy  In  the  first  place?  We  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  through  coercive  use  of  ings  The  person  U^ng  in  poverty  and  Igno- 
thlnk  It  doM.  „„^i,i„ntn  Chapter  XIII  debt  repayment  plans  The  bill  ranee  Is  not  likely  to  be  aware  of  his  rights, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  °PP«e'"°°  \°  i^  ^ot  a  cure,  but  only  a  liniment  for  the  and  In  some  cases  his  enUre  paycheck  may  be 
HJt.  1057  should  not  be  ^o^l^^^'^f  "  "fP;;**:  serious  situation  underlying  the  tremendous  garnished. 

tlon  to  chapter  XIII  itself   The  whole  inruat  ^^^   ^^   wage-earner   bankruptcies    In   recent  There  seems  to  be  a  dlre<-t  connection  be- 

of  chapter  XIII  Is  to  give  the  able  ana  con-  ^^^^     ^^     ^^^^     fundamental     reform     Is  tween  the  number  of  garnishments  and  the 

•clentloue  debtor  the  lo/unta-y  means  to  pay  ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^   ^^^^     ,f   creditors"    weapons  number    of    personal    bankruptcies.    Studies 

his   Just  debU.   Indeed    over   28.000   aentore  ^^       ^^^  borrowers  in  the  form  of  harsh  gar-  have   shown   that  States   which   have   harsh 

opted  chapter  Xin  in  Fiscal  I9«b  ana  oasea  j^^j^^j^^^    ij^^.,.     cognovit    notes,    deficiency  garnishment  laws  and  and  poor  credit  reg- 

on  prewsnt  unofficial  estimates  some  33,000  .^^       ^^^^    ^^^j  ^^e  like.  ulation  have  the  highest  number  of  personal 

wUl  do  so  m  Fiscal  1967.  W,e  Insist.  ^■^■^^^^^-          i^  March.   19«6,  the  Executive  Council  of  bankruptcies  proportionate  to  their  popula- 

that  chapter  Xni  be   kept  purely   optional  ^^^   afL-CIO   called    up.m    the   Congress   to  tlon.   States   with   less   harsh    laws,   such   as 

lest  It  become,  as  la  proposed,  perverted  from  ..yn^jp^^jj^e    ^^    authorize    a    comprehensive  New  York  which  exempts  90  percent  of  the 

a  protective  and  rehabUltatlve  mechanism  to  ^^          ^^   consumer    credit    laws    and    prac-  debtor's  pay,  have  a  much  lower  rate  of  per- 

relleve    debtors    Into    a    coercive    collection  ^j^^'..  sonal  bankruptcies  than  do  States  with  In- 

method  to  relieve  creditors.                                         ^^^    ^^^^    study,    directed    toward    wage  adequate  exemption  provisions. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  HJl.  1067  takes  a  garnishment  laws  Is  already  under  way.  bv  In  1965  the  number  of  personal  bankrupt- 
narrow  and  inhumane  approach,  primarily  ^^^^^  ^^  President  Johnson  The  Pre.sldent  cles  filed  In  Federal  courts  Increased  for  the 
til  behaU  ot  crwUtors  rather  than  debtors^to  ^^  ^^^  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban  i3th  straight  year.  Over  180.000  bankrupt- 
the  whole  problem  of  excessive  use  of  cr«"*  and  Rural  Poverty,  made  the  following  cles  were  filed,  of  which  163.400  (over  90  per- 
and  ensuing  wage-earner  bankruptcies.  The  announcement:  cent)  were  personal  or  "consumer"  bank- 
AFT,-CIO  ha«  long  been  concerned  witn  Hundreds  of  workers  among  the  poor  lose  ruptices.  A  survev  of  referees  In  bankruptcy, 
abusee  In  credit  and  wage  garnishment  legis-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^j^.  ^.^^^  p^^-h  vear  conducted  early  in  1965  by  the  Administrative 
latlon  of  which  rising  bankruptcy  filings  a^e  as  a  result  of  garnishment  proceedings  In  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  stated 
symptomatic.  many  cases,  wages  are  garnlfhed  bv  unscru-  "The  harsh  i;;u-nlshment  laws  of  CnUfornla. 
We  have  uked  that  the  Congress  enact  a  p^jous  merchant*  and  lenders  whose  prnc-  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and 
truth-m-lendlng  bin  to  compel  the  full  die-  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  unwitting  workers.  Michigan  were  glvrn  as  a  major  cause  of  In- 
cloeure  of  actual  cosU  of  consumer  credit  in  ..^  ^^  directing  the  Attorney  General,  In  solvencv  Loose  credit  wns  frequently  blamed 
terms  of  dollars  and  cenU  and  in  tertna  or  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  I^bor  and  Grasping  practices,  harsh  collection  laws.  In- 
the  often  shocking  rates  of  true  annual  in-  ^^^  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-  adequate  exemptions,  unregulated  finance 
terest.  We  have  called  attention  to  »'>"^''e  p,irt,,n,^y  ^^  make  a  comprehensive  study  charges  on  retail  credit  sales  and  unrealistic 
wage  gamlahment  statutes  and  other  credit  ^^  ^^^  problems  of  wage  garnishment  and  U^  deficiency  claim  Judgments  were  blamed 
abuses.  In  a  1950  Resolution,  for  example,  recommend  the  steps  that  should  b*-  Uken  to  along  with  reckless  buying  and  cognovit 
the  ConvenUon  Resolution  on  Consumer  protect  the  hard-earned  wages  and  the  Jobs  notes."'  The  report  indicated  that  when  a 
Protection  Included  the  following  state-  gf  those  who  need  the  income  most.'  collection  agency  goes  after  a  debtor's  wagea, 
ment:  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  Conlmlttee  facing  his  employer's  policy  of  nongamUh- 
■•We  recommend  to  state  legislatures  that  .^.^hhold  its  approval  of  H  R.  1057.  ment.  he  files  bankruptcy  In  order   to  save 

they    extend   and    improve    laws    regulating                                            ^^^^  ^^^    Other  States  also   cited  as   "bank- 

operaUona  of  smaU  loan  companies  and  the                                   Appendix  A  ruptcy  capitals"  are  Alabama.  Colorado,  and 

terma  of  retail  Installment  sales.   We  urge                                       oarnishment  Oregon. 

the  further  eatabllshment  and  Improvement                            w.ce  uarmshment  mentioned  above,  the  follow- 

of  Uw.  protesting  workers  against  onerous         Wage  garnUhment  is  a  collection  method  ,„^Vu^^,  ^f  voluntary  bankruptcies  were 

terma  of  wage  garnishment  in   payment  of  used   by   creditors   to   force   payments  of   an  1,1,  b"  emoloveee  In  1965- 

debts  and  that  effective  means  be  found  to  employees  debts  by  requiring  the  employer  nica  uy  eiupiu:r«»  ui 

curb  the  operations  of   unscrupulous   mer-  to    deduct    payments    from    the    employee's      Alabama   8. 6M 

chanta    aaeklng    to    poeaesa    themselves    of  earnings    before    he    receives    his    paycheck.      caUfornla    -  25.680 

workers'   paychecks  by   deceptive   extenalon  Garnishment  is  a  dangerous  prospect  for  the     Colorado .-. - 3.203 

of  credits"  wage  earner  because  i:  reduces  his  available      Michigan    6.877 

aamlshment   laws   and   wage   aaalgnment  income   for  other   day-to-day   expenses,   and      Minnesota ---     2,667 

lawa  In  particular  are  an  invitation  to  the  because   of   the   posslblUty   he   may   lose  his       

irreeponalble  extension  of  credit.  The  cred-  Job.  due  to  the  employer's  unwillingness  to  ,  ^  cognovit  note,  or  confewilon  of  Judg- 

Itor  who  knowB  he  can  collect  through  wage  become  Involved  m  the  garnishment  pr^'esa  ^  ^^<^^           written  admission  of  liability 

attachmwit  proceedings  carea  Uttle  whether  (New  York  this  year  became  the  first  State  »  debt  given  by  a  debtor  as  security  for 

the  debtor  la  a  good  credit  risk  or  not.  Where  to   prohibit   discharging   an   employee  solely  8             '^  ^                    ,^^^  ,^pj 

gamlahment  lawa  are  harsh,  a  worker  may  because  his  pay  Is  garnished.)  r.^L„r«.  for  the  creditor  to  collect  on  the 

be  driven  dlrecUy  Into  bankruptcy  to  escape         Garnishment  laws  include  some  protection  procedures  for  the  creditor  to  =°''*^^  °°  "" 

^LSatSSenHnd  more  eapecUlly  where  the  for  the  debtor  by  exempting  a  portion  of  his  debt  and.  conversely   to  make  more  difficult 

worker  la  threatened   frequently,  with  the  earnings  from  the  garnishment  proceedings,  the  debtors  efforts  to  contest  It. 
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Ohio ^^'^  efforts  of  the  several  statistical  sigencles     a  rapid  pace  and  would  have  a  serious  im- 

Oregon o"  ^  ^  improve  related  statistical  series  to     P^^^*  °^  ^^  American  economy  during  the 

vf^n^*"^ 4  nSo  provide  greater  insight  into  the  response     ^^^Jy  P^^^  °^  the  year." 

Virginia „     4.049  of  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  shifts     ^  Senator  Proxmlre  noted  that  much  of  the 

These  figures  can  be  compared  with  the  in  Defense  plans  '^^^  report  was  already  avail- 
number  of  employee  voluntary  bankruptcies  Qne  vital  information  area  covers  thp  f*''^  ^^°^  *1^  Defense  Department  in  one 
m  States  that  prohibit  or  strictly  limit  gar-  ^Z^t,,T'^  inionnauon  area  covers  the  form  or  another  but  that  the  new  monthly 
nlshment  of  wages-  monthly  census  data  on  shipments,  or-     for  the  first  time  wotUd  bring  such  data  to- 

ders  and  inventories  in  industries  from     gether  in  a  single  package  for  the  convenient 

Alaska 76  which  the  Defense  Department  is  a  large     use  of  a  wide  audience — Congress,  the  pub- 

P°'^ns^lvajiia 612  ^^V^^-  Better  figures  showing  effects  of      1^°-  economists  and  business  analysts. 

South  carouna       I             I     I""      lio  Changing  Defense  activities  on  these  in-                     looking  for  signals 

South  Dakou  .nri'milllllllllllll       144  dustries    are    needed    so    that    defense-         He  added:  "Had  the  Congress  had  such  a 

Texas  329  Oriented  changes  can  be  separated  from     compilation  of  data  before  it,   when  these 

1  lo™  =1l,^»,lr,»  „„i»  u,„it«M  »o^ic>„«»«t  '^6   influence   of   changing   civilian   de-      danger  signals  first  appeared  In  1966,  more 

would  be^dI«^en?LS^yi^lTSu«e  "^^nd.  It  would  be  extremely  valuable,     effective  action  might  have  been  taken  to 

The  bu^lnessr^an  woui^   b^le^lncl^  to  also,  if  Bureau  Of  Labor  statistics  data      ^^f  to   avord'th'^e'slbs^eaulnriLe^ssr^rrT 

use  the  courts  as  his  collection  agency,  aa  could   be   improved   aoid   rearranged   to     TnclVnTstrTcU.TTo^Z%  T^nf 

Js  often  the  case  now.                                        ,  show  the  linpact  of  Defense  activity  on         "Such  a  report  would  also  have  been  of 

^^_^^__^__  private  employment  as  weU  as  to  provide     value   later  in   1966  when  many  buslnesa- 

appropriate  measures  of  prices  paid  for     men   and   private   analysts   were   preparing 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  WINS  defense-related  products.                                     their  economic  forecasts  and  plans  for  1967 

SCORECARD  ON  WAR  SPENDING  Mr.  President,  the  June  26,  1967,  New     ^t  a  time  when  they  were  uncertain  about 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr    President    the  ^ork  Times  carries  an  article  by  Robert     *^f  future  trend  of  defense  spending,  the 

eff^ts  of  Vietnam  war  expendlurel  A.  Wright  entiOed  "  'Score  Card'  Set  on  iV^'^H^,V"*"^,''^'^°"^°^"«^«°^  ^^^''^  °' 
enecib  oi  Vietnam  war  expt;iiuitur»»  -nra,.  Qru.n/iir,o^ "  t  o^b-  ,..^«^i»»...  ^^^  $19.2-bllllon.  If  promptly  and  widely  avall- 
represents  one  of  the  biggest  uncertain-  War  Speriding.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^bie.  would  have  clearly  confirmed  the  con- 
ties  facing  both  business  economists  and  5?""^  t^"*'  ^^  account  may  appear  in  the  tinued  expansion  of  military  demand." 
public  policymakers  alike.  Last  year,  for  Record.  senator  Proxmlre  said  that,  although  the 
example,  the  understatement  of  Vietnam  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  new  publication  went  a  long  way  toward 
expenditures  and  the  absence  of  timely  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  satisfying  the  needs  the  committee's  hear- 
inf ormatlon  on  Increases  made  it  Impos-  ^  ^oUo'^s :  i°fm^nf  ^ll1^rt^\^^  I'^f^.l  °*f  °°'" 
slble  for  Congress  to  deal  adequately  with  "Scoex  Ca«,"  Sn  on  Wa.  Spendino-Dx^nsx  '^^^^l  Zo^t  n«  ^ 
inflationary  pressures.  Depabtmkot    Plans    To    Publish    Data                       ^'^''    *' 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which        Monthlt  as  Ueg«d  bt  Cong«k8  

I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  worked  ^^^  Robert  A.  Wright)                           THE  UNCONSCIONABLE  DRAFT 

hard  for  the  past  6  months  to  correct  ,  1^«  Defense  Department  will  begin  pub-                     ^T,TTr.xTT^T^       „         ■„      .^     ^ 

some  of  the  existing  omissions.  One  result  "."^^^K    Friday    what    will    amount    to    a        Mr       GRUENING.      Mr       President, 

of  our  efforts  Is  the  publication  of  a  new  ^^^l^l  economic  acore  card  for  the  Viet-       wretched     is  the  term  wWch  the  New 

series  on  defense  financing  by  the  De-  ^uuLl  "Selected  Defense  Deoartment  in       J^'i".  w?^^\  ^^?^'^'   editorially   to   the 

nartment  nf  Dpfpnsp  pntitiPH  "^Plprtpri  hi-o^Z^"  *v.                  IV^   Department  In-     draft  bill  extension  enacted  by  the  Con- 

partment  or  ueiense  entltlea     faeiectea  dlcatora,"  the  new  monthly  report  represents     „j^^  n„fj  „„      awaltine  fhp  Prp<;lripnf» 

Defense   Department   Indicators."   This  fruition  of  a  long  campaign  by  Senator  Wii-     g^ess  ana  now  awaiting  tne  Presidents 

series  wUl  report  contract  and  related  Uam  Proxmlre.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin  and     ?i5  ,"];», ^r^'^  '".f  aegree  accounts  for 

economic    Information    on    a    monthly  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,     ^he  fact  that  despite  the  widespread  as- 

basis  It  will  help  appreciably  to  keep  the  ^^^  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Re-    sumption  that  the  draft  is  necessary  and 

Congress  and  the  public  informed  on  the  ^^^^"^  °'  Missouri,  its  ranking  minority     its  approval  by   Congress,  nevertheless 

discussion  of  defense  expenditures.  ?^  !Louncin.r  the  nuhucation    <5.n«tor     24  Senators,  one  less  than  one-fourth  of 

A  r,,.»n«,i„„«,  „„,oi^„V,«'*v,„- +>,„..  "^   announcing  the  pubUcatlon,  Senator     that  body,  voted  against  the  conference 

A  prehminary  version  of  the  report  has  Proxmlre  said:  "It  should  fill  a  significant     rennrt  on  the  bill   and  that  20  MernhPr^ 

already  been  issued  by  the  Joint  Eco-  gap  m  Government  reporting  of  Its  actlvl-     ^f tS  H^ui  voted  aiinst  it   Suie 

nomic  Committee.  Utilizing  fiscal  year  ties  that  was  revealed  during  recent  hear-     °Lj;!  "°      J    ^  against  It.  ITue,  the 

1967  figures,   the  report  Indicates  that  J^gs  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on     fZ  ^^^Jy^H  ^^"^IJ^^^^^  dissenters,  as 

signs     showing     defense     expenditures  the  economic  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war.           the  debates  in  both  Senate  and  House 

would    siirnn<«    hiirippt    Pstlmnfps    wprp  ^'  ''"^  "^  of  tremendous  help  in  attempt-     Showed,  voted  against  the  inequities  and 

nSeSXTvflStheMafcSuSouar!  ^°»  ^  «""»'  *^*  '^'^  °'  '^^^'''^^  "P^'^'**"     discriminatory  provisions  of  the  bill.  A 

r»;  «\f^     ^       u  ^      V?         ^  n  *""»  o'*""  *^«  °<"rt  yeaf"                               few  of  these  shared  my  view  that  the 

ter.  Had  Congress  had  such  a  complla-  m  fiscal  1967.  which  ends  Friday,  the  Viet-     whole  draft  itseS  is  ineaulteble  at  this 

tlon  of  data  before  it  when  these  danger  nam  war  costs  of  $20-bllllon  are  about  dou-     SZ    and  as  the  SenatS  fr^^^ 

flgnals  first  appeared  in  1966.  more  effec-  ble  what  the  Administration  contended  they     ^„^'  ^^^t,  n  ifoc  f^-^ii  5,*?*  ?.     ^V' 

tlve  action  might  have  been  taken  to  head  would    be.  despite  Congressional   estimates     r;*^:„  .x"f„„  "^„^7i^PVV%  i^"^" 

off  developing  inflationary  pressures  and  ^^^^  were  much  closer  to  the  mark.  The     "°f  ,  "  ^^„1"I^1°"  °^„^^^^^ 

avoiding  the  subsequent  excessive  reU-  Hou«,  Approprlauons  Committee  and  the     that  eght  generations  of  Americans  have 

ance  on  restrictive  monetarv  Dollcv  ^*"^***'  Preparedness   Committee  now  estl-     fought  to  preserve, 

ance  on  restnciive  monetary  Poiicy.  ^late  that  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  at  •22-        The  draft  is  particularly  inequitable 

,lI^ir/7ir^sS\i;o"%l?'^^^^^  ^""°'''  ^  •'-'""°'^  *"^°'  *""  •"""•              "^^'^^'^    ''    disc?iminates  'against    the 

manLneLm"n\nd%ri?;terZS  ,^      nxsAos™™,  ok  "cook"                     SI  thP?hPrth^°w^n^!'  "'  "t^T 

could  have  n.;Pri  thP  infrirTTintinn  nntj^rt  ^'"**  y**' ■  hilscalcuUtlon   caused   Con-     pelled.  whether  they  will  it  or  not,  to 

atovP  i^fatP  iOf?fi  ,..hpn  ^rpr.««t=  o^H  «««  to  commit  a  "monumental  goof"  when     engage  in  an  illegal,  immoral,  unjustifl- 

SMndinS  n^ftlinpf  for   iqfi7  wp?^  hpl^S  I'  **'?  not  reduce  spending  or  raise  taxes,     able,  unnecessary  and  monstrous  war. 

spending  outlmes   for   1967   were   being  senator  Proxmlre  has  charged.  Budget  Dl-     The  truth   which  has  so  lone  been  ron- 

drawn  up.  But  they  were  hampered  by  rector   Charles   L.    Schultze   contended   in     ceased CiSlnronafanS  1^^^^ 

a  lack  of  information  concerning  future  rebuttal  that  expenditures  In  1966  were  close     tt  o      „n^ia^roi     ,Limf r,?    «;^oc^     «f 

Defense  spending  trends.  Were  they  to  ^  estimates  until  the  third  quarter  of  the     ^"^Vv,      i  a  ^       miUtary    invasion    of 

have  known  the  third  ouarter  Defense  y«"-                                                                 Southeast  Asia  was  not  In  response  to 

obligation  flgurl  of   $19  2   bllUon    SJ  ^  »  preliminary  version  of  the  new  publl-     any  attack  on  the  United  States  and  that 

would  hftvpKpin  ohi.;  f^  coi»  ?^:  r^t  '^"o'*'  senator  Proxmlre  and  Representative     no  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  was 

tTn^in  »                  ^}'^>Yi  ^*^5  ^^®  ^^:  C"rti»  »"«nP*  to  '^°^  "»«  usefulness  of     In  jeopardy   The  truth,  which  will  ulti- 

S  thusTavP  fln«T,v'  t^  t"t^?^fit  ^"'"^^  *'^'  "P°'*  ^"•**  '^^•^"^^y-                  mately  became  known,  is  thai  th^  United 

would  thus  have  finally  laid  to  rest  the  They  say  the  figures  show  that  the  first     states  Invited  Itself  Into  South  VlPtnam 

obsolete  January   1966  budget  estimate  signs  that  defense  spending  would  appre-     nnaSed    helped  predD?tSa^ 

that  Defense  obUgations  would  decline  clably  outrun  budget  estimates  beg^*^  to     in  which  we  K  tSde  first  of ^n 

somewhat  In  the  1967  fiscal  year.  "how  up  m  the  March-June  quarter  of  last     rl,^f^^°it7lr^cfnif»^     i,                  ^^^" 

The  report  represents  a  beginning  We  y**"'  ^^*°  ^ross  defen«.  obligations  rose  to    P^t  whoin  we  JJ^taUed  whose  oppressive 

expect  fu^^hPr  imnrnvpmpn7<r  T^I^ffinf  »2i.6-buiion  from  »i5.i-biiiion  In  the  pre-     PoUcles  triggered  the  civil  war.  and  when 

of  q?«H^H.o?  if  ^  J^  T    ,  ;  J  t  5*^!  '^'^^s  l"'^'--  This  was  a  level,  the  legis-     he  was  no  longer  serviceable  approved 

"i  oiaiisticai  Standards  of  the  Budget  lators  declare,  that  "clearly  indicated"  that     his  removal,  and  then  continued  to  sup- 

oureau,  in  particular,  should  coordinate  the  Vietnam  build-up  "was  continuing  at     port  a  series   of   self-imposed  corrupt 
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Juntas  having  little  or  no  popular  sup- 
port and  unresponsive  to  their  people's 
needs.  And  when  we  began  violating 
existing  treaties  to  which  we  were  signa- 
tories and  our  specific  commitments  to 
support  the  elections  provided  by  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  began  bombing 
north  and  south,  and  landing  combat 
troops,  it  Is  we.  the  United  States,  who 
became  the  aggressor.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  some  25  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  have  been  deserting. 
In  1965  their  niunber  was  96.000.  Last 
year  it  rose  to  110.000. 

Why  should  we  draft  our  young  men 
to  take  the  place  of  these  deserters? 
Our  "white  hope"  Marshal  Ky,  whose 
hero  by  his  own  statement  is  Adoli  Hitler. 
hM  Just  called  for  an  increase  of  GI's  to 
600,000.  He  Is  willing  to  fight  to  the  last 
American  boy! 

This  whole  shameful  military  adven- 
ture is  getting  us  deeper  and  deeper  into 
a  groimd  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
which  President  Johnson  repeatedly  in 
his  1964  campaign  speeches  pledged  not 
to  do. 

Our  alleged  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic principles  and  practices  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  is  farcical.  We  are 
supporting  a  corrupt  dictatorship  under 
which  neither  freedom  nor  democracy 
exist. 

As  for  stopping  communism,  our 
efforts  are,  on  the  contrary,  aiding  com- 
munism. Thus  far,  neither  the  Chinese 
nor  the  Russians  have  committed  a  single 
soldier  to  combat.  Yet  we  have  to  date 
sacrificed  over  11.000  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans killed  In  combat — fighting  a  primi- 
tive peasant  people — and  over  60.000  of 
our  boys  have  been  wounded,  many 
crippled  for  life— blinded,  paralyzed, 
armless,  legless.  And  our  casualties  and 
costs  are  steadily  mounting. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  attacked, 
if  arvy  vital  U.S.  interest  had  been  Im- 
periled, as  In  previous  wars,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  a  draft — or  there  would 
be  little  opposition  to  it.  As  It  Is,  It  Is  an 
outrage.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  President 
caimot  be  persuaded  to  veto  It.  but  un- 
fortunately he  has  committed  himself 
so  deeply  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
extricate  himself  and  our  Nation  from 
this  needless  mess . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "UnmuddUng  the  Draft,'* 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
at  least  expresses  a  part  of  the  objection- 
able aspects  of  the  present  legislation, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  June  26,  1967] 

UWMDDDLrNO    THE    DSArT 

The  Imminent  expiration  of  the  cmrent 
Selective  Service  law  ulves  President  Johnson 
no  option  except  to  sign  the  wretched  exten- 
sion bill  Congress  passed  last  week  But  It 
would  be  grossly  unlalr  to  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  let  the  new  draft  measure  stand 
unchanged  for  all  of  its  four-year  term. 

Oongrca*  Itself  has  provided  the  opportu- 
nity for  another  look  a  year  from  now  by 
insisting  that  the  President  submit  for  spe- 
cific approval  the  plan  he  Intends  to  draw  up 
for  drafting  nineteen-year-olds  by  random 
lottery.  The  consideration  of  that  plan  ous:ht 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  rectification  of  the 


many  other  inequities  In  the  draft  Congress 
has  newly  created  or  left  uncorrected 

A  F residential  election  year  Is  hardly  a 
propitious  time  for  changing  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  draft,  but  Congress  must  recog- 
nize th.it  :t  Is  freezing  or  aggravating  In  the 
new  Uw  the  discriminations  that  already 
throw  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  national  defense  on  sons  of  low-Income 
families. 

So  many  haphazard  factors  are  introduced 
into  the  whole  selection  system  that  the 
President  may  ha-.e  to  defer  IndeflnUely  the 
projected  shUL  to  reliance  on  nineteen-year- 
olds  as  the  primary  draft  group  even  though 
it  Is  plainly  the  desire  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  Administration  to  eliminate  the  un- 
certainties posed  for  all  youm?  men  up  to 
the  age  of  26  by  the  present  oldest-first  rule. 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  both  houses 
of  Congress  junked  the  major  reforms  pro- 
posed by  a  Presidential  study  commission  Is 
bound  to  stir  growing  resentment  among 
parents  and  youths  as  the  consequences  of 
the  new  measure  become  clear  Perhaps  then 
the  legislators  will  recognize  that  equity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  democratic 
draft  system 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  BACKS 
REMOVAL  OF  GOLD  COVER 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  removal  of  the 
25  percent  gold  cover  now  required  by 
statute  as  backing  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  most 
substantial  Increase  In  the  availability 
of  gold  for  ofQcial  settlements  with  other 
Kovemments.  That  bill,  S.  1983.  was  re- 
ferred by  unanimous  consent  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
member. 

Today,  in  a  speech  delivered  In  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesncy  Martin  has  endorsed 
that  procedure,  saying  In  his  address  to 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Toledo: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  also  act  now  to  eliminate  the  25 
percent  gold  cover  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  notes,  and  thus  remove  any 
uncertainty  concerning  the  availability  of 
our  gold  for  ofllclal  settlements  with  other 
governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Chairman  Martin's  address  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  cover  letter  ac- 
companying its  transmission  to  Senator 
Hartke,  who  Is  presently  attending  an 
International  conference  In  Moscow  on 
behalf  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  there 
may  appear  the  text  of  a  report  on  S. 
1983  addressed  to  Chairman  Long  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BoABO   or  Governors   or  the 

PcocRAL  Rescrvt:  System. 
Wasmngton.  DC.  June  26.  1967. 
Hon.  Vanck  Hartke, 
US    Senate, 
Wa.ihtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hartkx:  I  appreciate  your 
courtesv  In  sending  me  an  advance  ropy  of 
your  remarks  on  your  bill.  S.  1983  As  the 
author  of  that  legislation,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enclosed  copy  of  remarks  that 
I  will  make  today.  In  response  to  Chairman 
Long's    request    for    the    Board's    views    on 


S  1983.  I  have  today  sent  to  him  a  report  In 
which  the  Board  recommends  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Mabtih,  Jt 

Summary  or  Remarks  by  Wm.  McC.  Martin, 
JR  .  Chadiman.  Board  or  Governors  or  thx 
Fkjerai.  Reserve  System.  Before  thx 
Rotary  CLtTB  or  Toukdo,  Ohio,  Juke  29, 
1967 

As  all  of  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  moved  promptly  Into 
a  policy  of  monetary  ease  last  fall  as  soon  as 
the  inflationary  forces  that  marred  economic 
progress  in  1966  had  been  brought  under 
control.  This  policy  of  ease,  pursuit  of  which 
has  continued  this  year,  has  cushioned  the 
impact  on  the  economy  of  adjustment  to  the 
Inflationary  excesses  of  1966.  especially  the 
adjustment  to  the  excessive  inventories  ac- 
cumulated during  the  period  of  inflationary 
expectation. 

The  System's  policy  of  monetary  ease,  to- 
gether with  stimulative  fiscal  actions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  hlgher-than-expected 
Ooverrunent  expenditures,  has  been  success- 
ful In  preventing  the  economic  adjustments 
from  becoming  cumulative.  Now,  after  only 
a  short  pause,  the  economy  Is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  moving  ahead  again. 

As  a  result  of  the  System's  expansionary 
monetary  policy,  the  nation's  money  supply 
has  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent 
this  year  and  total  credit  outstanding  at  all 
commercial  banks  has  expanded  at  more 
than  an  11  percent  annual  rate  In  the  same 
period  The  liquidity  of  financial  Institution* 
generally  has  Improved  as  has  the  liquidity 
of  many  corporations  and  of  consumer* 
generally. 

In  the  face  of  such  monetary  ease,  many 
persons  find  most  puzzling  recent  financial 
market  developments  that  have  returned 
long-term  Interest  rates  to  levels  In  the 
neighborhood  of  their  peaks  of  late  last  stim- 
mer.  while  short-term  rates  have  shown  sub- 
sttintlal  declines  and.  In  some  areas,  are  more 
than  two  full  percentage  points  below  their 
1966  highs. 

The  explanation  lies  In  the  huge  demand 
pressures  that  have  been  exerted  on  the  bond 
market  by  corporations  and  by  state  and 
local  governments  trying  to  raise  record 
amounts  of  long-term  funds.  Publicly  offered 
corporate  bonds,  for  example,  amounted  tn 
approximately  »6  billion  In  the  first  flv« 
months  of  this  year  in  contrast  to  $8  billion 
for  the  whole  of  last  year  and  only  $6.6  bil- 
lion In  all  of  1965. 

This  concentrated  outpouring  of  new 
security  issues  Is  related  to  three  basic  rea- 
sons: First,  many  corporations  found  their 
liquidity  positions  reduced  to  uncomfortably 
low  levels  during  the  1966  boom  and  there 
has  been  an  understandable  desire  to  re- 
build their  cash  reserves  from  sources  out- 
side the  banking  system.  Secondly,  current 
business  spending  for  plant  and  equipment 
has  continued  at  exceptionally  high  level* 
requiring  more  cash  than  has  been  generated 
by  internal  flows.  Similarly,  total  outlays  by 
states  and  municipalities,  including  those  for 
capital  Improvements,  exceed  currently 
available  funds  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  market  par- 
ticipants seem  to  feel  that  no  matter  how 
high  Interest  rates  may  be  pushed  by  their 
efforts  to  raise  long-term  funds  now.  the 
situation  may  be  even  worse  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Borrowers,  Investors,  and  market 
professionals  all  are  expecting  a  large  Fed- 
eral deficit  tn  the  fiscal  year  ahead.  They  fear 
that  financing  such  a  deficit  wlU  put  addi- 
tional heavy  pressures  on  the  market  and 
that  a  deficit  of  this  size,  along  with  re- 
surgence In  private  demands,  harbors  the 
potential  of  reviving  Inflationary  pressure* 
by  the  boost  It  wUl  give  to  spending  and  to 
private  Incomes,  In  turn  stimulating  addi- 
tional credit  demands. 
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The  problem  of  trying  to  change  market 
expectations  as  deeply  Ingrained  as  these 
appear  to  be  U  difficult  Indeed,  but  change 
them  we  must  If  bond  markets  are  to  become 
less  susceptible  to  upward  rate  pressures  and 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  renewed 
diversion  of  funds  from  mortgage  markets 
that  would  seriously  hamper  the  recovery 
of  housing. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  flmily 
convinced  that  we  must  have  adequate,  effec- 
tive— and  above  all — prompt  tax  action  that 
would  whittle  down  the  prospective  deficit 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  one  of  manage- 
able jwoportlons. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  favored  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  6  per  cent  surtax. 
In  light  of  the  recovery  under  way  In  the 
economy  and  the  current  rate  of  Government 
spending,  I  would  be  prepared  now  to  sup- 
port an  even  higher  amount.  If  It  Is  war- 
ranted when  appropriations  by  Ctongress  for 
Oovemment  spending  during  the  coming 
year  have  been  completed.  But  we  should 
not  delay  In  coming  to  grlpw  with  the  p«)b- 
lem,  for  delay  would  permit  inflationary 
forces  to  gain  momentum  as  well  as  permit 
market  expectations  to  become  even  more 
deeply  emt>edded. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  I  am 
equally  In  favor  of  holding  down  or  cutting 
back  Oovemment  spending  wherever  that  Is 
possible  without  Impairing  the  efficient  pro- 
vlslon  of  public  services  the  country  has 
determined  It  wants  to  have.  Ours  Is  a  great 
and  a  prosperous  nation  and  we  can  under- 
take whatever  programs  we  feel  we  need,  so 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  assvmie  the  financial 
obligations  Involved.  When  we  fall  Into  the 
habit  of  perpetual  deficit  financing  tlie 
soundness  of  our  currency  and  the  strength 
of  our  economy  will  eventually  be  under- 
mined. 

Prom  my  experience,  the  American  public 
will  Bupfxxrt  any  p>oUcy  which  they  are  con- 
vinced Is  essential  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  public  recognizes  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam— which  after  all  accounts  for  the  major 
share  of  added  Government  expendlttires — 
must  be  paid  for.  I  believe  that  a  tax  In- 
crease now  deserves,  and  will  receive,  broad 
public  support.  I'm  confident,  too,  that  Con- 
gress will  refiect  this  support  and  take  the 
actions  to  provide.  In  appropriate  measure 
and  timing,  the  fiscal  discipline  we  need  to 
ensure  sustained  economic  progress. 

There  Is  another  proposal  I  should  like  to 
put  before  you  that  In  my  view  Is  equally 
deserving  of  public  support  and  adoption 
by  the  Congress.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  also  act  now  to  eliminate 
the  25  per  cent  gold  cover  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  thus  re- 
move any  uncertainty  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  our  gold  for  official  settlements  with 
other  goverrmieats. 

The  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce  In  transactions  with  foreign  monetary 
authorities  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
willingness  of  foreign  monetary  authorities 
and  private  foreign  residents  to  hold  dollar 
reserves  and  working  balances.  As  a  result, 
the  dollar  has  attained  a  unique  position  in 
International  commerce  and  finance,  and  the 
universal  acceptability  of  dollars  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  record  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  Since  1950  world  trade  has 
tripled,  rising  from  less  than  $60  billion  to 
•180  billion  last  year.  Thus,  the  availability 
of  U.S.  monetary  gold  holdings  to  meet  In- 
ternational convertibility  needs  la  a  matter 
of  vital  Inapwtance  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  entire  present  system  of 
international  pajmients  on  which  the  free 
world  relies. 

Over  the  years  ahead,  the  cwitlnued 
growth  of  U.S.  economic  activity  will  require 
continuing  monetary  expansion  consistent 
with  a  stable  dollar.  Under  prospective  con- 
ditions. It  appears  all  but  certain  that  the 


gold  certificate  reserve  ratio  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  for  domestic  monetary  pur- 
poses alone,  will  steadily  decline,  even  if 
gold  sales  to  foreign  monetary  authorities 
are  small.  Of  course,  any  substantial  further 
outflow  of  gold  would  accentuate  the  decline. 
At  the  end  of  Bfay  our  total  gold  stock 
amounted  to  $13.2  billion,  of  which  almost 
910.0  bUUon  was  earmarked  as  the  25  per 
cent  reserve  required  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  outstanding.  This  left  "free  gold" 
totaling  $3.2  billion.  The  steady  Increase  In 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation  each 
year  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  economy 
amoimts  to  about  $2  billion,  thus  reducing 
the  "free  gold"  by  about  $600  million  per 
year.  Net  sales  of  monetary  gold  for  domes- 
tic Industrial  and  artistic  tises  approximate 
another  $160  million  per  year.  Future  pm-- 
chases  and  sales  of  gold  by  oflaclal  foreigners 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  so  long  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  run  large  balance- 
of-paymeiits  deficits.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect additional  gold  losses  for  that  reason 
as  well. 

BoABO  or  GovKSNOis  or  the 

Federal  Resxbvx  System, 
WtLshiTiffton,  D.C.,  June  26. 1967. 
Hon.  RtrssEix  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Crairmak:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  June  22,  1967,  for  a  report 
on  8. 1983,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
gold  certificate  reserves  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  circulation.  The  Board  favors 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Continued  growth  in  the  volume  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation  will  neces- 
sitate a  change  In  the  gold  certificate  reserve 
requirement  in  the  near  futtire.  Enactment 
of  S.  1983  would  free  the  United  States'  gold 
stock  for  tise  as  an  International  monetary 
reserve — the  principal  function  performed 
by  gold  today — and,  in  conjunction  with 
continued  strong  efforts  to  achieve  a  sustain- 
able equilibrium  in  United  States'  interna- 
tional transactions,  would  strengthen  the 
International  position  of  the  dollar. 

A  technical  amendment  should  be  made 
correcting  the  reference  in  line  7  of  page  1; 
it  should  read  "section  15"  rather  than 
"section  16." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  RELIABILITY  ACT 
LEGISLATION  THAT  IS  VITALLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  8,  1967,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  its  proposed  bill, 
entitled  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  of  1967,  to  bring  the  Federal  Power 
Act  in  line  with  the  contemporary  tech- 
nological and  social  problems  confront- 
ing this  country's  electric  utility  opera- 
tions. The  administration  has  strongly 
supported  the  bill  and  has  asked  for  its 
speedy  enactment.  The  proposed  measure 
was  promptly  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
on  June  12,  1967. 1  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  as  S.  1934,  together  with  16  other 
Members.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  advised  the  Senate 
that  the  committee  "will  soon  announce 
early  dates  for  beglimlng  hearings  on 
this  bin."  It  Is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  Americans  who  depend  upon,  and  are 
affected  by,  the  electric  utility  Industry, 
that  congressional  consideration  of  this 
measure  proceed  rapidly. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
spelled  out  in  two  editorials  dated  June 
23,  1967,  which  I  ask  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  is  entitled 
"Preventing  Blackouts,"  the  second  ap- 
peared in  Life  magazine  and  is  entitled 
"The  Second  Battle  of  Antietam."  I  be- 
lieve each  of  these  analyses  should  be 
Included  in  the  Record  to  further  public 
consideration  of  S.  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jxme  23,  19671 
Preventing  Blackouts 

The  second  massive  power  blackout  In  less 
than  two  years  has  spurred  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  submit  a  comprehensive  leg- 
islative program  to  guard  against  future 
breakdowns. 

In  presenting  Its  proposals  to  Congress  the 
P.P.C.  reaffirms  Its  faith  In  regional  grid 
systems.  But  It  recognizes  that  they  must  be 
strengthened  by  Increased  planning  and  in- 
tegration on  the  part  of  local  utilities,  sup- 
plemented by  Interconnections — lines  biB- 
tween  major  utilities — that  could  be  used  to 
Iron  out  variations  in  demand. 

Without  such  safeguards,  which  call  for 
extending  the  authority  of  the  commission, 
there  is  always  a  danger  that  a  breakdown  in 
one  area  of  a  regional  system  will  trigger 
failure  elsewhere.  The  F.P.C.  does  not  favor 
retreating  to  an  entirely  local  system,  which 
would  make  for  many  small  blackouts.  In- 
stead, It  is  hoping,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  nation's  utilities,  to  set  up  conditions 
that  will  provide  maximum  assurance  against 
paralyzing  power  failures,  large  or  small. 

This  Is  a  tall  order,  but  a  society  that  Is 
Increasingly  urbanized  and  so  wholly  de- 
pendent on  power  cannot  be  satisfied  to  aim 
for  anything  less.  Although  New  York  City's 
Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity,  James  L.  Marcus,  says  New  York's 
electric  reserves  are  adequate,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  has  warned  that  reserves 
may  be  too  low  for  peak  demands.  Indicating 
this  area  could  be  In  trouble  again.  So  could 
other  metropolitan  centers. 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  the 
Commission's  long  deliberations  in  drawing 
up  Its  plans.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  fur- 
ther delay.  After  the  crippling  failxire  that 
recently  struck  twelve  power  companies  In 
four  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Congress  should 
give  Its  swift  approval  to  the  F.P.C.'s  reason- 
able and  realistic  proposals. 

[From  Life  magazine,  June  23,  1967] 
The  Second  Battle  or  Antietam 

In  the  holy  writ  of  the  engineers  who  de- 
sign high  voltage  transmission  lines,  the 
first  commandment  reads,  "Thou  shalt  not 
deviate  from  a  straight  line  between  Polnf 
A  and  Point  B."  To  stray  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  costs  money,  even  though  a  de- 
tour might  save  a  choice  historic  area  or 
beautiful  vista  from  festoons  of  cables  and 
the  Eiffel  towers  used  to  support  them. 

When,  occasionally,  outraged  citizens  at- 
tempt to  save  an  area  they  soon  come  up 
short  against  an  extraordinary  fact.  The  ma- 
jority of  power  companies  In  the  country  can 
take  what  land  they  want  by  eminent  do- 
main. Twenty  states  allot  full  control  over 
choice  of  routes — from  which  there  is  essen- 
tially no  appeal — to  private  companies.  Other 
states  require  certificates  of  necessity,  but 
since  electric  power  is  an  unquestioned  ne- 
cessity today,  the  companies'  right  to  con- 
demnation is  seldom  hampered.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  such  proceedings,  even  though  the 
land-taker  Is  a  private  company,  the  only 
appeal  possible  is  one  against  Uie  amount 
of  money  offered,  not  the  land-taking  itself. 

The  latest  group  to  make  this  discovery  is 
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now  flgbtlDg  the  second  battle  of  Antletam. 
The  Potomac  Edison  Company  has  laid  out 
a  right  oX  way  that  cuts  straight  through  one 
of  the  moat  historic  areas  of  Maryland.  The 
towers,  up  to  UO  feet  t<Ul.  built  on  a  200-fc)ot 
right  of  way.  would  dominate  an  area  that 
Includes  the  Antletam  and  South  Mountain 
battlefleltli.  John  Brown's  farm  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  near  Sharps- 
burg. 

The  propoaed  power  line  has  been  con- 
demned by  everybody  from  members  of  the 
local  zoning  boards  on  up  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall.  But  nobody  has  the  power 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  towers 

There  is  no  argument  with  the  country's 
multiplying  needs  for  electric  power — the  de- 
mand doubles  every  10  years  And  since  no- 
body wants  transmission  lines  In  their  own 
backyard,  some  form  of  eminent  domain  tak- 
ing is  Inevitable.  But  it  la  a  perversion  of  the 
demftcNrtic  process  to  allow  the  private  power 
companies  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  what  they 
will  take. 

In  effect,  the  companies  have  been  ceded 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  government — 
without  having  to  accept  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  It.  Deciding  what  Is  the  great- 
eat  good  for  the  greatest  number  In  an  emi- 
nent domain  proceeding  is  outside  the 
province  of  a  private  company  responsible 
to  Its  stockholders. 

The  final  decision  on  whether  a  land-tak- 
ing creates  values  greater  than  those  It  de- 
stroys must  be  returned  to  the  government 
which  Is  responsible  to  all  the  people  In- 
volved. And  since  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  are  now  mainly  interstate  In  nature, 
the  loglcAl  arbiter  would  be  the  Federal 
Power  Comnttsslon. 

A  number  of  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  accomplUh  just  that  end  Though  de- 
signed primarily  to  avert  massive  Inter-sys- 
tem  blackouts,  the  best  of  the  measures 
would  also  direct  th<  PPC  to  consider  es- 
thetics In  the  granting  of  licenses  The  need 
for  such  a  law  Is  urgent  if  the  latest  battle 
of  Antletam  Is  not  to  be  lost. 


METROPOLITAN  EXPEDITER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  recent  action  in 
the  House  of  Representat;ve.s  eliminat- 
ing the  metropolitai.  expediter  program 
The  expediter  idea,  which  was  cham- 
pioned by  the  dlstincul-shed  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mairie  TMr  Muskie),  was  one 
of  the  most  creative  and  Innovative  con- 
cepts to  emerge  from  the  deliberations 
on  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  last  year.  It 
establishes  a  program  that  can  assist 
the  local  communities  in  a  metropolitan 
area  as  they  deal  with  the  maze  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  guidelines  by  pro- 
viding the  long- needed  liaison  between 
the  local  community  and  the  Federal 
agencies. 

It  is  still  not  clear  what  prompted  the 
House  action.  Some  have  .suggested  that 
it  was  an  economy  move,  while  others 
cited  possible  fear  that  the  expediter 
would  be  some  sort  of  threat  to  local 
autonomy.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
was  written  in  sucti  a  manner  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  local  community. 

The  local  officials  must  request  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  appoint  an  expediter  for  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  Secretary  is  then 
required  to  consult  with  other  officials  in 
the  communities  of  the  metropolitan 
area  to  obtain  their  approval  for  the 
expediter  program. 

The   functions   of   the   expediter   are 


clear.  He  Is  to  provide  Information  and 
assistance  to  the  local  community  as  it 
attempts  to  identify  and  solve  its  prob- 
lems. He  advises  which  Federal  programs 
would  best  meet  the  partlc  ilar  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  local  situation. 
Likewise,  he  attempts  to  reduce  the  time- 
lag  between  grant  application  and  trrant 
approval. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  critl- 
cism.s  of  the  p:e.sent  Federal  programs 
in  the  urban  field  is  that  the  Lime  period 
before  approval  is  too  long  and  that  the 
city  must  wait  while  one  review  after 
another  is  completed.  This  program  i.s  de- 
signed to  'expedite"  the  applications  and 
meet  this  criticism.  It  is.  tiiereloie.  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  our 
pre.sent  legislation. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  not 
funded  last  year,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou-sing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment attempted  to  demon.stiate  the 
merits  of  the  program  by  initiating  it  in 
four  select  areas.  The  House  this  May 
added  a  proviso  to  the  appropriations 
bill  for  Independent  offices — H  R.  9960 — 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  any  future 
funds  for  the  implementation  ol  the  ex- 
pediter program — page  36,  lines  8,  9.  and 
10  If  the  Senate  does  not  take  some  re- 
storative action  the  program  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  this  worthwhile  effort, 
which  provides  technical  and  informa- 
tionul  assistance  to  the  local  communi- 
'.ies  in  a  metropolitan  area,  will  end 

The  four  test  areas  for  this  program 
were:  Providence,  R  I..  Allenlown-B?th- 
lehem-F.aston.  Pa  ;  St.  Louis.  Mo,  a;id 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.  Local  offi- 
cials in  all  four  areas  have  been  plea.sed 
with  the  succes-s  of  the  expediter  pro- 
gram in  the  metropolitati  regiun.  Al- 
though Liie  program  is  less  than  4 
months  old  in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  initial 
reaction  has  been  extremely  Rood. 

I  have  talked  to  the  executive  director 
of  the  housing:  and  redevelopment  au- 
thority in  Mi.ineapolis.  and  he  indicates 
that  the  expediter  has  been  able  to  offer 
advice  in  selecting  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  urban  renewal  programs.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  urban 
renewal  is  connected  with  other  Federal 
programs,  such  as  the  Interstate  High- 
way Sy.stem  administered  by  tiie  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  expediter,  local  officials  were 
forced  to  spend  needless  hours  dealing 
with  the  various  apences  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  that  met  the  approval  of  all 
participants.  However.  si:ice  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  expediter.  thLs  time  has  been 
reduced  as  the  expediter  has  been  able 
to  handle  some  of  these  consultations 
and  speed  the  approval  process 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  the  only 
praise  I  have  received  from  the  officials 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  representative  letters 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  to  indicate  the 
breadth  of  support  for  the  expediter. 

I  do  not  consider  the  expediter  to  be  a 
costly  program.  The  initial  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1968  was  for  $1,580,- 
000  for  the  salaries  for  these  expediters. 
This  is  minor  when  compared  to  the  $40 
million  appropriated  this  year  in  the 
House  for  urban  planning  grants. 
The  cost  of  this  program  Is  more  than 


Justified  by  the  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive mix  of  urban  projects  that  will 
result. 

Because  of  m^-  firm  belief  in  the  merits 
of  this  program,  I  have  written  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnusonI.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations.  In  this  letter, 
I  request  that  the  committee  eliminate 
the  proviso  added  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  restore  the  salary  re- 
quest to  the  original  figure,  which  would 
permit  the  appointment  of  up  to  150 
expediters. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  4  months  and  In  only  four  areas. 
This  Is  not  a  fair  trial  of  Its  potential. 
We  need  more  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram before  we  can  decide  to  kill  it; 
therefore  I  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wUl  deem  to  reevaluate  the 
decision  of  the  House  and  give  the  metro- 
politan expediter  program  a  real  test 
period 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  three  newspaper 
articles,  which  highlight  the  Importance 
of  the  expediter  program  and  act  as  an 
argument  for  its  continuance,  be  printed 
In  the  Record:  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.. 
"Envoys  to  the  Cities  Barred  by  the 
House,"  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1967; 
Richard  Kleeman,  "US.  Abolishes  Twin 
Cities  Expediter  Job."  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, June  20,  1D67;  Steve  Van  Drake, 
"Federal  Expediter  Becomes  Full-Time 
Problem-Solver."  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  May 
17,   1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

CrrT  OF  MiN.MEAPOLi.s,  Minn.. 

June  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
US.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton.  DC. 

Deab  FRrrz:  Can  you  be  helpful  In  restoring 
the  appropriation  for  the  metropolitan  ex- 
pediter? Many  mayors  are  concerned  about 
the  elimination  of  the  position  and  I  would 
like  to  help  get  it  restored 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Arthur  N AFT Ai  IN, 

Jf  avor. 

The  HoisiNc  and  Redevelopment 

.VlTHOBITY. 

St.   Paul,   M:nn..  June  16.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Srrmte  O^re  Butlding. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Greetings  from 
home. 

I  am  sure  that  all  persons  who  are  truly 
Interested  In  community  development  within 
the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Area  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  tlie  announcement  in  today's 
newspapers  that  the  position  of  Metropolitan 
F.xpedlter  has  been  abolished  due  to  lack  of 
the  neces&try  Congressional  appropriation. 

Senator,  this  program,  full  of  promise  to 
■he  knowledgeable  and  full  of  hoi>e  for  our 
cities,  has  not  even  been  given  time  for 
te.stlng. 

The  current  Incumbent  In  our  area,  Mr. 
Elmer  C.  Blnford,  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  men  In  government  In  our  Nation. 
Since  his  appointment  on  April  1.  1967,  he 
h.i.-;  maintained  a  quality  of  excellence  In  his 
performance  which  already  has  paid  very 
high  dividends  to  our  total  community.  Ths 
Twin  Cities  area  cannot  afford  the  termina- 
tion of  this  kind  and  caliber  of  service. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  jaa 
do  everything  in  your  power  toward  re-estab- 
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llahment  of  this  position  or,  if  that  be  im- 
possible, the  establishment  of  a  comparable 
position  under  currently  available  appropria- 
tions or,  falling  In  that,  a  request  to  Secretary 
Weiiver  that  Mr.  Blnford  be  reassigned  to  a 
similar  position  of  service  within  the  Twin 
Cities  Metropolitan  Area.  We  need  him 
desperately. 

I  speak  for  many  in  Minnesota  when  I 
assure  you  of  our  deep  and  abiding  gratitude 
for  your  assistance  in  this  urgent  matter. 

My  best  In  all  things  always. 
Cordially  yours, 

HA£0LD  J.  MORIABTT. 


Housing  and  RcDrvELOPMENT  AuTHORmr, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalf:  For  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  the  Twin  Cities  has  been  for- 
tunate In  participating  In  one  of  the  most 
creative  programs  developed  recently  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Metropolitan  Expediter  experiment.  In  a 
short  time,  Mr.  Elmer  Blnford,  the  Federal 
Expediter  for  the  Twin  City  metropolitan 
area,  has  proved  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
City  of  St.  Paul,  Ramsey  County,  and  other 
municipalities  of  this  area.  Several  delicate 
and  complicated  problems  Involving  over- 
lapping departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  solved  through  Mr.  Blnford's 
vigorous  assistance. 

Thus,  It  is  with  great  distress  that  I  noted 
in  the  morning's  newspaper  that  this  pro- 
gram will  terminate  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

I  would  urge  that  you  do  all  you  possibly 
can  to  see  that  this  creative  program  does 
not  die.  I  know  that  Mayor  Byrne  is  con- 
cerned about  this  situation,  also. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  N.  Helfeld. 

Executive  Director. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
June  20, 1967) 

U.S.  ABOLISHES  Twin  Ctties"  "ExPEDrriR"  JOB 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  DC— The  "metropolitan  ex- 
pedlter'"  experiment.  In  which  the  Twin  Cities 
was  one  of  four  gulnea-plg  areas  assigned  a 
federal  trouble  shooter  and  Information  dis- 
penser, will  be  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  It  was  learned  Thursday. 

The  pilot  program  will  be  ended — less  than 
three  months  after  Elmer  C.  Blnford  was 
named  expediter  for  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
area — because  the  House  refused  to  appro- 
priate 1967-68  funds  for  Its  continuance  last 
moath. 

sThce  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
Impropriation  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  the  possibil- 
ity remains  that  the  program  could  be  re- 
vived by  Senate  insistence.  This,  however,  is 
not  likely  before  fall. 

Meanwhile,  federal  operations  will  be 
maintained  after  June  30  by  Congress  under 
a  "continuing  resolution."  William  Arntz, 
HUD'S  a.sslstant  director  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations,  pointed  out  that  such  resolu- 
tions always  command  that  federal  programs 
continue  at  minimum  operating  levels. 

Since  the  expediter  program,  while  author- 
ized by  Congress,  never  was  officially  given 
funds— ^ its  first-year  costs  were  "absorbed" 
by  HUD  to  prove  Its  value — the  decision  to 
terminate  It  was  Inevitable,  Arntz  said. 

Other  metropolitan  areas  whose  expediters 
will  be  withdrawn  are  Providence,  R.I.,  where 
the  first  expediter  was  named  in  March;  St. 
Louis,  Mo ,  and  the  AUentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  area  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

"No  one  will  be  selling  apples  In  the  park, 
since  our  department  is  looking  for  people," 
said  Arntz,  whose  Job  status  also  will  change, 
since  he  has  been  In  charge  of  the  program. 


The  fate  of  each  deposed  expediter  will  be 
up  to  the  regional  HUD  administrator — John 
McCullom  In  Chicago,  HI.,  In  Blnford's  case. 

Blnford  will  be  assigned  other  duties  in 
the  area  or  returned  to  the  Chicago  HT7D 
staff,  where  be  had  been  federal  urban  renew- 
al representative  for  toui  years  before  his 
April  1  appointment  as  expediter. 

In  denying  the  91.6  mllUon  that  HUD  had 
requested  for  60  expediters,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  the  position 
that  HUD  regional  staffs  In  collaboration 
with  the  various  cities  could  perform  the 
same  functions  of  co-ordinating  federal  city- 
oriented  programs.  HUD  reportedly  is  seeking 
•360.000  extra  to  strengthen  Its  regional  of- 
fices toward  this  end. 

"I  feel  that  if  we  had  another  six  months 
or  so,  we  could  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  expediter  program,"  Arntz  said.  Even 
In  their  brief  existence,  be  added,  he  found 
the  officials  "received  into  the  community 
and  sought  out  for  cotmsel  much  more  than 
we  had  expected." 

[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Dispatch,  May 
17,  1967] 

FxDERAi.  ExPEDrrxR  Becomes  Pctll-Timk 

Problem-Solvee 

(By  Steve  Van  Drake) 

You're  a  young  up  and  coming  federal 
problem-solver  asked  by  Mayors  Thomas 
Bjrrne  and  Arthur  Naftalln  to  assist  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 

What's  your  first  problem? 

Elmer  0.  Blnford,  32.  a  career  federal  man. 
In  an  Interview,  said  bis  toughest  task  was 
to  find  an  office  in  the  Twin  Cities  vrtthout 
offending  St.  Paul  or  Mlnneaixills. 

"Having  worked  In  Minnesota  before,  I 
was  aware  of  the  don't-cross-the-rlver  di- 
lemma," Blniord  said.  "So  I  asked  whether 
there  was  a  federal  building  .  .  .  that  usu- 
ally solves  the  problem." 

"They  both  do!"  I  was  told.  Blnford  was 
stumped. 

"And  then  my  superior  grumbled  he'd  see 
If  I  could  work  out  of  Port  Snelllng  .  .  .  and 
that's  when  I  balked,"  Blnford  mused. 

Blnford  finally  compromised,  finding  a  desk 
In  the  Minneapolis  Federal  building,  110  S. 
Fourth  St.,  and  living  In  the  Hotel  St.  Paul. 
That  was  two  weeks  ago. 

Blnford  Is  a  member  of  a  new  breed  of 
bureaucrat  who  Is  no  paper  pusher.  He's 
one  of  Biz  expediters  for  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  botislng  and  development  (HX7D), 
assigned  to  consult  and  advise  local  govern- 
ments about  grant-in-aid  programs — from 
urban  renewal  to  OEO  anti-poverty. 

He's  a  one-man  HUD  office  running  much 
of  his  buslneES  out  of  an  attache  and  suit- 
case, who's  meeting  with  dty  officials  at 
breakfast  and  citizens  at  evening  informa- 
tion sessions. 

If  he's  able  to  become  an  effective  go-be- 
tween for  a  number  of  communities  In  the 
seven-county  metro  area,  and  If  the  entire 
ptlot  expediter  project  Is  pegged  a  success, 
another  50  expediters  will  be  assigned  to 
core  cities  throughout  the  country. 

As  an  expediter,  be  "can't  just  cry  wolf, 
and  call  Washington  and  ask  a  project  be 
speeded  up  just  because  Blnford  says  so." 
Meaningful  renewal  with  a  big  "R"  Is  his  Job 
In  phase  two  of  a  ploneer-advlse,  "not  to 
duplicate  duties  of  any  rMiewal  authority  or 
OEO  office,"  he  said. 

For  Blnford  bis  new  Job  Is  phase  two  of 
a  pioneering  adventure. 

Since  1962.  he  has  been  working  with  urban 
renewal  programs  In  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  as  a  straight- 
line  representative  for  HUD,  making  stire 
funded  communities  conform  to  federal 
standards. 

He  booked  onto  HUD  as  a  summer  Intern 
and  recent  MA  degree  graduate  In  business 
administration  from  tbe  University  of  Mich- 
igan. "One  month  led  to  another,  tbe  Job 


was  challenging,  there  was  lot  of  action  so 
I  became  a  full-timer,"  he  said. 

When  he  heard  he  was  going  to  cover  the 
"Northwest  territory,"  he  liked  the  idea. 
"After  all,"  he  chuckled,  "that  does  have 
pioneering  overtones." 

"With  my  first  HUD  Job,  I  got  a  new  suit- 
case and  soon  began  averaging  about  2,000 
miles  a  week,"  he  added.  Even  now,  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Chicago  BXTD  office,  he 
flies  there  at  least  once  every  two  weeks. 

Busy  Blnford  symbolizes  a  progressive 
trend  toward  paying  good  salaries  for  tal- 
ented young  career  men  who  want  to  go 
where  the  action  is. 

Blnford,  who'll  soon  be  earning  $17,500  a 
year  as  an  expediter,  said,  "If  they  (the  fed- 
eral government)  put  emphasis  on  a  program 
that  needs  talented  people,  they  will  pay  the 
kind  of  salaries  to  get  them." 

Many  young  men  are  recruited  as  summer 
interns  for  HUD  or  other  departments. 

"I  liked  the  Idea  of  renewal  with  a  big  'R,' 
looking  at  a  community's  development  from 
beginning  to  end,  making  It  meaningful; 
I'm  the  kind  of  guy  who  likes  to  meet  and 
deal  with  people,  who  likes  to  be  i>art  of  a 
progressive  organization.  Just  part  of  big 
thinking  .  .  .  and  it's  turned  out  to  be  as 
exciting  as  I  thought  It  would." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1967) 
"Envoys"  to  Crmss  Barred  by  House — Fed- 
eral Projectt  Ends  Juke  30 — Mayors  Seek 
Revival 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  16. — An  experimental 
program  to  Improve  relations  between  cities 
and  tiie  Federal  Government  and  to  give 
substance  to  President  Johnson's  vision  of  a 
new  "creative  federalism"  will  apparently  be 
terminated  June  30  as  a  result  of  Congres- 
sional opposition. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate  will 
restore  the  program  later  In  the  year.  A  num- 
ber of  mayors  from  large  and  small  com- 
munities, who  believe  that  the  program  has 
considerable  promise,  have  decided  to  work 
to  Influence  the  Senate  to  take  such  a  step. 

Under  the  program,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  sent  offi- 
cials known  as  "metropolitan  expediters"  to 
four  major  metropolitan  areas — Providence, 
the  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  main  task  of  the  expediters  was  to 
help  communities  find  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  about  400  separate  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  to  pick  those  that  best 
suited  the  communities'  needs  and  to  act  as 
a  Unison  between  the  communities  and 
Washington.  It  was  the  first  such  program 
In  the  history  of  Federal-local  relations. 

backers:  reuss  and  muskie 
Under  the  prodding  of  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat  of 
Maine,  the  expediter  program  was  written 
Into  last  year's  legislation  authorizing  the 
model  cities  program.  But  Congress  refused 
to  appropriate  any  funds  for  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  housing  agency  has  been  pay- 
ing for  the  program  out  of  its  own  pocket — 
that  Is,  frcwn  general  administrative  expendi- 
tures. 

"We  felt  there  was  so  much  interest  In  this 
that  we  were  willing  to  Juggle  our  own  funds 
to  tr'y  It  out  on  an  experimental  basis,"  a 
housing  agency  official  declared  today. 

The  agency  was  on  the  verge  of  sending 
two  more  expediters  to  Miami  and  Portland 
when  the  House  decided  to  kill  the  program 
May  17,  Without  significant  protest,  It  ac- 
cepted the  Appropriations  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  not  only  denied  the  $1.58- 
mllllon  that  the  Administration  had  re- 
quested to  run  the  program  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  but  also  prevented  the  housing  agency 
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from  ualng  any  of  Its  funds  for  metropolitan 
ezpediten. 

Accordingly,  officials  here  have  decided  to 
close  the  program  June  30,  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  They  are  prepared  to  re- 
vive It  U  the  Senate  can  reverse  the  House 
action,  either  by  granting  the  Administra- 
tion's requeat  for  funds  or  by  allowing 
the  bousing  agency  to  use  its  own  money  to 
keep  the  program  going  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

rocs'  xKASoNa  xtncxbab 

The  reasons  for  the  House  action  are  still 
unclear,  but  the  moet  widely  accepted  ex- 
planation here  is  that  many  members  felt 
that  tbe  expediter  would  sooner  or  later 
begin  exercising  control  over  and  threaten- 
ing, the  autonomy  of  the  local  governments, 
even  though  the  Oovernment  could  not  as- 
sign an  expediter  unless  the  locality  asked 
for  one. 

This  line  of  argument,  adopted  and  vig- 
orously promoted  by  Representative  Paul  A. 
Pino,  Republican  of  the  Bronx,  helped  kill 
last  year's  proposal  for  "Federal  coordina- 
tors" to  act  as  a  liaison  between  Washington 
and  cities  participating  in  the  model  cities 
program. 

The  "metropolitan  expediters"  proposed 
by  Mr.  Reus*  and  Mr.  Muskle  were.  In  fact, 
Just  another  version  of  the  Federal  coordi- 
nators. 

The  main  difference  was  that  under  the 
Muskle-Reusa  plan  the  expediters  would 
make  tbelr  services  available  not  only  to 
cities  but  to  metropolitan  areas  and  espe- 
cially to  smaller  communities  that  lacked 
the  staff  to  maintain  regular  communication 
with  Washington. 

The  response  from  the  four  communities 
with  expediters  has  been  enthusiastic,  the 
housing  agency  says.  The  expediter  In  St. 
Louis  had  become  a  crucial  part  of  that 
city's  model  cities  program,  and  officials  In 
St.  Louis — along  with  those  In  the  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Providence  areas — are  reported 
to  be  pressuring  their  Senators  to  reverse 
the  House  decision. 

Moreover,  the  expediter  idea  has  won  the 
Informal  approval  of  the  National  Leag\ie  of 
Cities  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  two  principal  lobbying  organiza- 
tions for  local  officials. 

Rousing  agency  officials  estimated  that  the 
tl  68-mlIIlon  requested  for  fiscal  1968  would 
have  provided  a  metropolitan  expediter,  a 
staff  assistant  and  secretary  In  50  major 
metropolitan  areas. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
any  morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  la  closed. 


SAVINGS       AND       LOAN       HOLDING 
COMPANY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  L«GisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  S.  1542* 
to  amend  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsidian,-  companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  25.  after  the  word 
"subsection",   to   insert   a   c<)nmia   and 


"but  does  not  include  any  trust  'Other 
than  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  share- 
holders', or  votint;  truest  i  witli  respect  to 
any  insured  institution  or  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  if  such  trust  by 
its  terms  must  terminate  within  twenty- 
five  years  or  not  later  than  twenty-one 
years  and  ten  months  alter  the  death  of 
Individuals  living  on  the  effective  dale  of 
the  trust: 

■■'El  multiple  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company'  nieaixs  any  savings  and 
loan  holdinK  company  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  controls  two  or  more  insured 
institutions ; 

"'Pi  "diversified  savings  and  loan 
holding  company'  means  any  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  whose  subsidiary 
insured  institution  and  related  activities 
as  permitted  under  parat^raph  '2>  of 
subsection  ic  of  this  section  accounted, 
on  either  an  actual  or  a  pro  forma  basis, 
for  less  than  50  per  centum  of  its  con- 
solidated net  assets  at  the  close  of  its 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  its  consoli- 
dated net  earnings  for  such  ft.scal  year;"; 
on  pace  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  strike  out  " '  E '  "  and  insert  "  i  G '  " ;  at 
the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike  out 
"(Fi"  and  Insert  ■''H'  ";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  25,  to  strike  out  "'G*"  and 
insert  "di";  on  page  4.  line  3.  to  strike 
out  "institution."  and  Insert  "ir^stltu- 
tion;  and";  after  line  3.  to  Insert 

(J»  '■state"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  line  12,  after  the  word  "than  ",  to 
strike  out  "10"  and  Insert  '25 ':  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "Institution',  to  strike 
out  'or';  on  page  5,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "otlier  ',  to  strike  out  'company  " 
and  insert  'company;  or  ";  after  line  2, 
to  Insert. 

(C)  a  trust  If  the  person  Is  a  trustee 
thereof. 

After  line  3.  to  in.sert : 

i3(  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  — 

(Ai  no  company  shall  be  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  owner- 
ship or  control  of  voting  shares  of  an  Insured 
Institution  or  a  savings  and  lo.m  holding 
company  acquired  In  connection  with  the 
underwriting  of  secnrltles  of  such  shares  are 
held  only  for  such  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  twenty  days  unless 
ex'ended  by  the  Corporation  i  as  will  permit 
the  s<ile  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis,   and 

(Bi  no  bank  shall  be  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  control, 
held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  of  an  Insured 
Institution  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company. 

On  page  6,  line  12,  after  the  word  "lo- 
cated", to  strike  out  "not  less  than  two 
reports  during  each  year,  and  such  addi- 
tional" and  insert  "such";  on  page  7,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "authority."',  to  Insert 
"The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  e.xtent 
deemed  feasible,  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  reports  filed  with  or  ex- 
aminations made  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies or  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority.";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "subsection,  no  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  which  is  not  an  insured 
Institution  shall"  and  insert  "subsec- 
tion"; in  line  23.  after  "'li",  to  Insert 
"no  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not  an 


insured  institution  shall";  on  page  8, 
line  1.  after  the  word  "Institution",  to 
Insert  "(other  than  those  activities  or 
services  specified  In  paragraph  i2)  of 
this  subsection)";  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "regulation"',  to  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  "and";  in  line  5.  after  "'2)  ",  to  in- 
sert "no  multiple  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  thereof  which 
is  not  an  insured  institution  shall";  in 
line  18.  after  the  word  "institution",  to 
strike  out  "or":  In  the  same  line,  after 
"lE)".  to  insert  "acting  as  trustee  under 
deed  or  trust,  or  (F)":  In  line  25,  after 
the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "a"  and  In- 
sert "an  additional  ";  In  line  26,  after  the 
word  "exceeding",  to  strike  out  "five" 
and  insert  "three";  on  page  9,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  14,  to  Insert  "(other  than 
a  service  corporation  as  authorized  by 
law»";  on  page  12,  line  7,  after  "(1)".  to 
strike  out  "to  acquire  the  control  of  an 
Insured  or  uninsured  institution  or  to 
retain  the  control  of  such  an  Institution 
acquired  or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  ef- 
fect;" and  insert  '"to  acquire,  except  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  control  of  an  insured  in- 
stitution or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  or  to  retain  the  control  ol  such 
an  institution  or  holding  company  ac- 
quired or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  ef- 
fect;"'; in  line  17,  after  the  word  "ac- 
quire'", to  insert  "except  with  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Corporation";  on 
page  13.  line  3.  after  the  word  "sub- 
sidiary", to  strike  out  'or  more"  and  In- 
sert "or.  in  tiie  case  of  a  multiple  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  to  so  ac- 
quire or  retain  more":  In  line  10,  after 
"'iv) ",  to  strike  out  "to  retain,  for  more 
than  three  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment,  control  of  an  insured 
institution  the  principal  office  of  which 
Is  located  in  a  State  other  than  the  Stat* 
which  such  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  shall  designate,  by  writing  filed 
with  the  Corporation  within  sixty  days 
after  its  registration  hereunder,  as  the 
State  in  which  the  principal  savings  and 
loan  buslne.ss  of  such  holding  company  is 
conducted;'"  and  Insert  ""to  acquire  the 
control  of  an  uninsured  institution,  or  to 
retain  for  more  than  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  or  from 
the  date  on  which  such  control  was  ac- 
quired, whichever  Is  later,  the  control  of 
any  such  institution;";  In  line  24,  after 
the  word  "company",  to  Insert  "except 
with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Corporation,";  on  page  14,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "acquire",  to  strike  out  "or  re- 
tain the  control  of  more  than  one  insured 
institution"  and  insert  "the  control  of 
one  or  more  Insured  institutions'";  after 
lines,  to  strikeout: 

(2)  The  prohibitions  of  subparagraphs 
(AMD.  (A)  (in,  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
acquisition  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Corporation  upon  a  determination  by  it  that 
such  acquisition  Is  advisable  to  assist  In  pre- 
venting the  commencement  or  continuance 
of  involuntary  liquidation  of  an  Insured 
Institution. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve  any 
acquisition  under  subparagraphs  (A)(1). 
(A)  III),  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection    except    In   accordance    with   this 
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paragraph.  In  every  case,  the  Corporation 
aball  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  company  and  Institution  In- 
volved, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  shall  render 
Its  decision  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  receipt  of  application  for  approval 
hereunder.  Before  approving  any  such  acqui- 
sition, the  Corporation  shall  request  from  the 
Attorney  General  and  consider  any  report 
rendered  within  thirty  days  on  the  competi- 
tive factors  Involved.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  approve  any  prop>osed  acquisition — 

(A)  which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  savings  and  loan 
business  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 

(B)  the  effect  of  which  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  in- 
terest by  the  probable  effect  of  the  acquisi- 
tion in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

On  page  fifteen,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

(3)  No  acquisition  shall  be  approved  by 
the  corporation  under  this  subsection  which 
will— 

(A)  result  in  the  formation  by  any  com- 
pany, through  one  or  more  subsidiaries  or 
through  one  or  more  transactions,  of  a  mul- 
Uple  savings  and  loan  holding  company  con- 
trolling Insured  Institutions  In  more  than 
one  State;  or 

(B)  enable  an  existing  multiple  savings 
and  losm  holding  company  to  acquire  an  in- 
sured institution  the  principal  office  of 
which  Is  located  in  a  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  such  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  shall  designate,  by  writing  filed 
with  the  Corporation  within  sixty  days  after 
its  registration  hereunder,  as  the  State  In 
which  the  principal  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness of  such  holding  company  Is  conducted. 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
to  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert  "(4)";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
"a  period"  and  Insert  "an  additional  pe- 
riod"; in  line  16.  after  the  word  "exceed- 
ing", to  strike  out  "five"  and  Insert 
"three":  in  hne  22,  after  the  word  "any", 
to  strike  out  "cash";  on  page  17,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  to  Insert  "which  Is 
not  an  iiisured  institution";  after  line  9, 
to  strike  out: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  issu- 
ance, sftle.  renewal,  or  guaranty  of  any  debt 
security,  or  the  assumption  of  any  debt.  If 
such  security  or  debt  (A)  Is  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  matures  within  nine  months  (ex- 
clusive of  days  of  grace),  after  the  date  of 
issuance,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty,  or  assump- 
tion thereof,  and  (B)  aggregates  (together 
with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt  then 
outstanding  of  a  maturity  of  nine  months  or 
less  (exclusive  of  days  of  g;race),  as  to  which 
such  holding  company  or  subsidiary  is  pri- 
marily or  contingently  liable)  not  more  than 
6  per  centum  of  the  consolidated  net  worth 
of  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(2)    The   provisions   of   paragraph    (1)    of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

(A)  a  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof;   or 

(B)  the  Issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guar- 
anty of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption 
of  any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
if  such  security  or  debt  (1)  Is  payable  on  de- 
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mand,  or  matures  within  nine  months  (ex- 
clusive of  days  of  grace),  after  the  date  of 
Issuance,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty,  or  assump- 
tion thereof,  and  (11)  aggregate  (together 
with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt  then 
outstanding  of  a  maturity  of  nine  months  or 
less  (exclusive  of  days  of  grace) ,  as  to  which 
such  holding  company  or  subsidiary  Is  pri- 
marily or  contingently  liable)  not  more  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  consolidated  net  worth 
of  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

On  page  19,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 
The  Corporation  may  also  approve  any 
application  under  this  paragraph  If  It  finds 
that  the  act  or  transaction  would  not  be  in- 
jurious to  the  operation  of  any  subsidiary 
insured  Institution  In  the  light  of  its  finan- 
cial condition  and  prospects. 

On  page  20,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Corporation  finds  that  a 
diversified  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany does  not  meet  tbe  teet  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  such 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof 
may  not  accept,  use,  or  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  dividend  on  stock  from  a  subsidiary  In- 
sured institution,  and  such  institution  may 
not  declare  or  pay  any  dividend  on  Its  stock 
to  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary,  un- 
less the  Corporation  falls  to  object,  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  notification  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  to  such  divi- 
dend as  being  injurious  to  the  Insured  In- 
stitution In  tbe  light  of  its  financial  condi- 
tion and  prospects. 

"(B)  The  prohibition  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  diversi- 
fied savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  if,  excluding  Its  sub- 
sidiary Insured  institution,  its  consolidated 
net  Income  available  for  interest  for  its  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  twice  its  consolidated 
debt  service  requirements  for  the  twelve- 
month period  next  succeeding  such  fiscal 
year,  as  determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

On  page  22,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"discretion",  to  strike  out  "apply  to"  and 
insert  "bring  an  action  in";  In  line  17, 
after  the  word  "States",  to  strike  out 
"for  an  order  enjoining"  and  insert  "to 
enjoin";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "or  for  an  order  enforcing" 
and  Insert  "to  enforce";  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "thereunder",  to  Insert  "or  to 
require  the  divestiture  of  any  acquisition 
In  violation  of  this  section,  or  for  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing,";  on  page 
23,  line  8,  after  the  word  "than",  to 
strike  out  "10"  and  Insert  "25";  in  line 
16,  after  the  word  "than",  to  strike  out 
"10"  and  insert  "25";  in  line  17,  after 
"(A)",  to  insert  "except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,";  at  the 
top  of  page  25,  to  insert: 

(k)  JoDiciAL  Review. — ^Any  party  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  tbe  Corporation  under  this 
section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order 
by  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  such  party  Is  located,  or  in  the 
tJnlted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  ClrcvUt,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corpqratlon  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  tbe  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  file  in  tbe  cotirt  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  In  section 
2113  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  fil- 


ing of  the  record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  af- 
firm, modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Review  of  such  proceedings  shall  be 
had  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Judgment  and  de- 
cree of  the  court  sball  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to 
strikeout  "(k)"  and  insert  "(1)";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S,  1542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  and  Loan  Hold- 
ing Company  Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  408  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1730a),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  DEFiNmoNS. —  (1)  As  used  in 
this  section,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires — 

"(A)  'Insured  institution'  means  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  associ- 
ation or  a  cooperative  bank,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(B)  'uninsured  Institution"  means  any 
association  or  bank  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  hereof,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
not  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corp>oratlon; 

"(C)  'comi>any'  means  any  corporation, 
limited  partnership,  trust,  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, or  similar  organization,  but  does  not 
Include  the  Federal  Savings  and  Iioan  In- 
surance Corporation,  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  or  any  company  the  majority  of  the 
shares  of  which  Ls  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  or  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  In  his  official 
capacity,  or  by  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State; 

"(D)  'savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly controls  an  insured  Institution  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  Is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  this 
subsection,  but  does  not  include  any  trust 
(other  than  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  share- 
holders', or  voting  trust)  with  respect  to  any 
Insured  institution  or  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company.  If  such  trust  by  Its  terms  must 
terminate  within  twenty-five  years  or  not 
later  than  twenty-one  years  and  ten  months 
after  the  death  of  Individuals  living  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  trust; 

"(E)  'multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  which  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
trols two  or  more  Insured  Institutions; 

"(F)  'diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  whose  subsidiary  Insured  insti- 
tution and  related  activities  as  permitted 
under  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( c )  of  this 
section  accounted,  on  either  an  actual  or  a 
pro  forma  basis,  for  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  Its  consolidated  net  assets  at  the  close  of 
Its  preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  Its  consoli- 
dated net  earnings  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(G)  'person'  means  an  Individual  or  com- 
pany; 

(H)  'subsidiary'  of  a  person  means  any 
company  which  Is  controlled  by  such  per- 
son, or  by  a  company  which  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  such  person  by  virtue  of  this  subsection; 

(I)  'affiliate'  of  a  specified  Insured  Insti- 
tution means  any  person  cm'  company  which 
controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  com- 
mon  control  with,  such  Insured  Institution; 
and 

"(J)  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 
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"(2)  Por  purpoeM  of  thla  section,  a  per- 
■on  ahMli  tM  deemed  to  bave  control  ot — 

"(A)  an  Inaured  liutltutton  if  the  person 
directly  or  Isdlrectly  or  acUng  m  concert 
with  CO*  or  more  other  persoos,  or  through 
one  or  mora  tubeldlarles.  owns,  controls,  or 
bold!  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
repre«eatlng,  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  insured  InstUu- 
tlon,  or  controls  In  any  nvanner  the  election 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  such  In- 
stitution; 

••(B)  any  other  company  if  the  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  or  ioung  in  concert  with 
one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or  holds 
with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies  rep- 
resenting, more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
voting  shares  or  rights  of  such,  other  com- 
pany, or  controls  in  any  manner  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors or  trustees  of  such  other  company, 
or  is  a  general  partner  In  or  has  contributed 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  capital  of 
such  other  company:  or 

"(C)  a  trust  If  the  person  Is  a  trustee 
thereof. 

"(3)  Notwlthstandlngg  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  no  company  shall  be  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  own- 
ership or  control  of  voting  shires  of  an  In- 
sured Institution  or  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  acquired  In  connection  with 
the  underwriting  of  securities  If  such  shares 
are  held  only  for  such  period  of  time  (not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  un- 
less extended  by  the  Corporation)  as  will 
permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis; 
and 

"(B)  no  bank  shall  be  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  control. 
held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  of  an  Insured 
Institution  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company. 

"(b)        RXOISTHATION       AND       EXAMINATION. 

(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Savings  and  Ix>an 
Holding  Ck>mpany  Amendments  of  1967,  or 
within  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  whichever  is 
later,  each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  with  the  Corporation  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  which 
shall  include  such  information,  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  financial 
condition,  ownership,  operations,  manage- 
ment, and  Intercompany  relationships  of  such 
holding  company  and  Its.,  subsidiaries,  and 
related  matters,  as  Uie  Corporation  may 
deem  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaea  of  this  section  Upon  applica- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  extend  the  time 
within  which  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  shall  register  and  file  the  requisite 
Information. 

"(3)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereof,  other  than 
an  Insured  Institution,  shall  file  with  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  In  which  Its  principal 
office  la  located,  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation.  Such  reports  shall 
be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  for  such  periods,  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe.  Each  report  shall 
contain  such  information  concerning  the 
operations  of  such  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  and  Its  subsidiaries  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  require. 

"(3)  Bach  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany staall  maintain  such  books  and  records 
aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

"(4)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  such  examinations  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  prescribe.  The  cost  of  such  ex- 
aminations shall  be  assessed  aj^lnst  and  paid 
by  such  holding  company  Examination  and 
other  reports  may  be  furnished  by  the  Cor- 
.  poratlon  to  the  appropriate  State  suiservlsory 


authority.  The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  feasible,  use  tor  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  reports  hied  with  or  exam- 
inatlooa  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  or 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority, 
"(O)  The  Corporation  Bhall  have  power  to 
require  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  persons  connected  therewith  If  It 
Is  not  a  corporation,  to  execute  and  file  a 
prescribed  form  of  irrevocable  appointment 
of  agent  for  service  of  process 

"ttSi  The  Corporation  may  at  any  time, 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  application, 
release  a  registered  savings  and  loan  holdli:g 
company  from  any  registration  theretofore 
made  by  such  company.  If  the  Corporation 
shall  determine  chat  such  company  no  longer 
has  control  of  any  Insvired  Ir.stltutlon 

"(CI  Holding  Company  AcnvmEs — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  thl.s  subsection — 

■■(  1 1  no  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not  an  lu-sured 
institution  shall  engage  In  any  activity  or 
render  auiy  services  for  or  on  behalf  of  an 
Insured  Institution  (other  th...i  those  activi- 
ties or  services  speclhcd  In  paragraph  (2i  of 
this  subsection  I  which.  If  performed  by  the 
Institution,  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
law  or  regulation,  and 

"(2  I  no  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not 
an  insured  institution  shall  commence,  or 
continue  for  more  than  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  or  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  be- 
coming a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  (whichever  Ls  later). 
any  business  activity  other  than  i\)  fur- 
nishing or  performing  mati.igemeut  services 
for  a  subsidiary  Insured  institution.  «B)  con- 
ducting an  insurance  agency  or  an  escrow- 
business.  <Ci  holdInK'  or  managing  or  liqui- 
dating assets  owned  by  or  acquired  from  a 
subsidiary  Insured  Institution.  iD)  holding  or 
managing  properties  used  or  occupied  by  a 
subsidiary  insured  institution,  (E)  acting  as 
trustee  under  deed  of  trust,  or  (Fi  furnish- 
ing or  performing  such  other  services  or  en- 
gaging In  such  other  activities  as  the  C^irpo- 
ratlon  may  prescribe  by  regulation  as  belns 
a  proper  incident  to  the  operations  of  Insured 
Institutions  and  not  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  savings  account  holders  therein 
The  Corporation  may,  upon  a  shewing  of  good 
cause,  extend  such  time  from  year  to  year, 
for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  three 
years.  If  the  Corpor.itlon  finds  such  extension 
would  not  be  detrlment.il  to  the  public 
Interest. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  company  which  Is  an  Insured 
bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  which  has  become  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its 
acquisition  of  the  control  of  an  Insured  Insti- 
tution or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hypothecation 
to  secure  a  loan,  or  In  connection  with  the 
liquidation  of  a  loan 

"(d)  PaoHiarrro  Tkans ACTIONS —No  savings 
and  loan  holding  company's  subsidiary  In- 
sured Institution  shall — 

"(1)  Invest  any  of  Its  funds  In  the  stock. 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  any  afHllate  (other  than  a  service  corpora- 
tion   as   authorized    by   law  i ; 

"(2i  accept  the  stock,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  of  any  affiliate  as 
coll.iteral  security  for  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  made  by  such  Institution; 

"(3)  purchase  securities  or  other  asset.s  or 
obligations  under  repurchase  agreement  from 
any  affiliate: 

"(4)  make  any  loan,  discount,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  (A)  any  affiliate,  except  In  a 
transaction  authorized  by  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
any  third  party  on  the  security  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  from  any  affiliate,  or  with 
knowledge  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
loan,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit,  or  any 


part  thereof,  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or  uti- 
lized for  the  benefit  of  any  afQllate: 

'•(3)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  or  main- 
tain any  compensating  balance  for  any  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  granted  to  amy  affili- 
ate by  any  third  party, 

•■(6)  except  with  the  prior  written  approval 
of  the  Corporation — 

"(A)  engage  In  any  transaction  with  any 
affiliate  Involving  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  or  assets  (other  than  partici- 
pating Interests  In  mortgage  loans  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
Corporation)  In  any  case  where  the  amount 
of  the  consideration  Involved  when  added 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  consideration 
given  or  received  by  such  Institution  for  all 
such  transactions  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  exceeds  the  lesser  of 
•100,000  or  0  1  per  centum  of  the  Institu- 
tion's total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  or 

"(Bi  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing, either  in  writing  or  orally,  with 
any  affiliate  under  which  such  affiliate  Is  to 
(1)  render  management  or  advertising  serv- 
ices for  the  Institution.  (11)  serve  as  a  con- 
sultant, adviser,  or  agent  for  any  phase  of  the 
operations  of  the  Institution,  or  (111)  render 
services  of  any  other  nature  for  the  institu- 
tion, other  than  those  which  may  be  ex- 
empted by  regulation  or  order  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, unless  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
consideration  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
Institution  In  the  future  under  all  such 
existing  agreements  or  understandings  can- 
not exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  0  1  per 
centum  of  the  Institution's  total  assets  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year;   or 

"(C)  make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate 
under  any  agreement  or  understanding  here- 
inabove referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B) 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid  to 
affiliates  during  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agreements  or 
understandings,  an  amount  aggregn^tlng  In 
excess  of  the  lesser  of  •100.000  or  0.1  per 
centum  of  the  Institution's  total  assets  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Corporation  shall  grant  approval  under 
this  paragraph  (6)  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
corporation,  the  terms  of  any  such  transac- 
tion, agreement,  or  understanding,  or  any 
such  payment  by  such  Institution,  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Its  sav- 
ings account  holders  or  to  the  Insurance  risk 
of  the  Corpwration  with  respect  to  such 
Institution 

'(e)  AcQuismoNs. — (1)  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for— 

"(A)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany directly  or  Indirectly,  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions — 

"(I)  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Corporation,  the  control 
of  an  Insured  Institution  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  to  retain  the 
control  of  such  an  Institution  or  holding 
company  acquired  or  retained  in  violation  of 
this  section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  In 
effect: 

"(11)  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Corporation,  by  the 
process  of  merger,  consolidation,  or  purchase 
of  assets,  another  Insured  or  uninsured  Insti- 
tution or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets 
of  any  such  Institution  or  holding  company: 

"(111)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year  alter  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  any  of  the 
voting  shares  of  an  Insured  Institution  not 
a  subsidiary,  or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  not  a  subsidiary,  or.  In  the  case  of 
a  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, to  so  acquire  or  retain  more  than  6 
per  centum  of  the  voting  shares  of  any  com- 
pany not  a  subsidiary  which  Is  engaged  in 
any  business  activity  other  than  those  specl- 
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fled  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section:   or 

"(iv)  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured 
Institution,  or  to  retain  for  more  than  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment or  from  the  date  on  which  such  control 
was  acquired,  whichever  Is  later,  the  control 
of  any  such  Institution; 

"(B)  any  other  company,  except  with  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Corporation, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  or  through  one  or  more 
subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more  transac- 
tions, to  acquire  the  control  of  one  or  more 
Insured  Institutions. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve  any 
acquisition  under  subparagraphs  (A)(1), 
(A)  (II).  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  except  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph.  In  every  case,  the  Corporation 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  company  and  Institution  in- 
volved, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  shall  render 
Its  decision  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  receipt  of  application  for  approval 
hereunder.  Before  approving  any  such  ac- 
quisition, the  Corp)oratlon  shall  request  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  consider  any  re- 
port rendered  within  thirty  days  on  the 
competitive  factors  Involved.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  approve  any  proposed  acquisi- 
tion— 

"(A)  which  would  result  in  a  monopoly, 
or  which  would  be  In  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or 
to  attempt  to  monopolize  the  savings  and 
loan  business  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  the  effect  of  which  in  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
acquisition  In  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

"(3)  No  acquisition  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  which 
will— 

"(A)  result  in  the  formation  by  any  com- 
pany, through  one  or  more  subsidiaries  or 
through  one  or  more  transactions,  of  a  mul- 
tiple savings  and  loan  holding  company  con- 
trolling Insured  institutions  in  more  than 
one  State;  or 

"(B)  enable  an  existing  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  to  acquire  an  in- 
sured institution  the  principal  office  of  which 
Is  located  in  a  State  other  than  the  State 
in  which  such  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  shall  designate,  by  writing  filed 
with  the  Corporation  vrithin  sixty  days  after 
Its  registration  hereunder,  as  the  State  in 
which  the  principal  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness of  such  holding  company  is  conducted. 

(4)  Any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, which  is  an  insured  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured 
Institution  or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hypothe- 
cation to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  connection 
with  liquidation  of  a  loan,  but  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  such  company  to  retain 
such  control  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  or  from 
the  date  on  wlilch  such  control  was  acquired, 
whichever  is  later,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  upon  application  by  such  company 
extend  such  one-year  period  from  year  to 
year,  for  and  additional  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  if  the  Corporation  finds  such 
extension  is  warranted  and  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

"(f)  Declaration  of  DrvmENB. — Every 
•ubsidiary  Insured  institution  shall  give  the 
Corporation  not  less  than  thirty  days'  ad- 


vance notice  of  the  proposed  declaration  by 
Its  directors  of  any  dividend  on  its  guar- 
antee, permanent,  or  other  nonwlthdrawable 
stock.  Such  notice  period  shall  commence  to 
run  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice 
by  the  Corporation.  Any  such  dividend  de- 
clared within  such  period,  or  without  the 
giving  of  such  notice  to  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  invalid  and  shall  confer  no  rights  or 
benefits  upon  the  holder  of  any  such  stock. 

"(g)  Holding  Company  Indebtedness. — 
(1)  No  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an 
insured  institution  shall  Issue,  sell,  renew, 
or  guarantee  any  debt  security  of  such  com- 
pany or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt, 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  diversified  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof:   or 

"(B)  the  Issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guar-/ 
anty  of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption 
of  any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
if  such  security  or  debt  (1)  is  payable  on 
demand,  or  matures  within  nine  'months 
(exclusive  of  days  of  grace),  after  the  date 
of  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty,  or  as- 
sumption thereof,  and  (11)  aggregates  (to- 
gether with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt 
then  outstanding  of  a  maturity  of  nine 
months  er  less  (exclusive  of  days  of  grace) , 
as  to  which  such  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary is  primarily  or  contingently  liable) 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  con- 
solidated net  worth  of  such  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation, approve  any  act  or  transaction  not 
exempted  from  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  If  the  Corporation 
finds  that — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  any  such  act  or 
transaction  will  be  used  for  (1)  the  ptu-chase 
of  permanent,  guarantee,  or  other  nonwlth- 
drawable stock  to  be  issued  by  a  subsidiary 
insured  Institution,  or  (11)  the  pvirpose  of 
making  a  capital  contribution  to  a  subsidi- 
ary insured  Institution;  or 

"(B)  such  act  or  transaction  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outstanding 
debt  security,  or  for  other  necessary  or 
urgent  corporate  needs,  and  would  not  im- 
pose an  unreasonable  or  imprudent  financial 
burden  on  the  applicant. 
The  Corporation  may  also  approve  any  ap- 
plication under  this  pau^graph  if  It  finds 
that  the  act  or  transaction  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  operation  of  any  subsidiary 
Insured  institution  In  the  light  of  its  finan- 
cial condition  and  prospects. 

Applications  filed  with  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  Information  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe. 

"(4)  If  a  State  authority  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  act  or  transaction  within  the 
scope  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  inform  the  Corporation,  upon  request 
by  the  Corporation  for  an  opinion  or  other- 
vrtse,  that  State  or  Federal  laws  applicable 
thereto  have  not  been  complied  with,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  approve  such  act  or 
transaction  until  and  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  satisfied  that  such  compliance  has 
been  effected. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'debt  security'  Includes  any  note,  draft,  bond, 
debenture,  certificate  of  indebtedness,  or  any 
other  Instrument  commonly  used  as  evidence 
of  Indebtedness,  or  any  contract  or  agreement 
under  the  terms  of  which  any  party  becomes, 
or  may  become,  primarily  or  contingently 
liable  for  the  payment  of  money,  either  In 
the  present  or  at  a  future  date. 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Corporation  finds  that  a 


diversified  savings  and  fban  holding  company 
does  not  meet  the  test  prescribed  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  such  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof  may 
not  accept,  use,  or  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
dividend  on  stock  from  a  subsidiary  Insured 
institution,  and  such  institution  may  not 
declare  or  pay  any  dividend  on  its  stock  to 
such  holding  company  or  subsidiary,  unless 
the  Corporation  falls  to  object,  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  to  such  dividend  as 
being  Injurious  to  the  insured  institution  in 
the  light  of  Its  financial  condition  and  pros- 
pects. 

"(B)  The  prohibition  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  diversi- 
fied savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  if.  excluding  Its  subsidiary 
insured  institution,  its  consolidated  net  in- 
come available  for  interest  for  Its  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  twice  its  consolidated  debt 
service  requirements  for  the  twelve-month 
period  next  succeeding  such  fiscal  year,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"(h)  Administration  and  Enforcement, — 
(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  It 
to  administer  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  to  require  compliance  there- 
with and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders thereunder,  are  being  and  have  been 
complied  with  by  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
thereof.  Tor  the  purpose  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, or  any  other  proceeding  under 
this  section,  the  Corporation  or  its  designated 
representatives  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  to  take  evi- 
dence, and  to  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, or  other  records  which  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  the  hearing.  Inquiry,  or  pro- 
ceeding. The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  such  records  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in<any  State  or  in  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing.  The  Corporation  may  apply 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum  to  the  United  States 
district  court,  or  any  other  court  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  hearing,  investigation,  or  pro. 
ceedlng  Is  being  carried  on,  or  where  any 
witness  or  company  subpenaed  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith, 

"(3)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Corporation  that  any  person  is  engaged  or 
has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der thereunder,  the  Corporation  may  in  Its 
discretion  bring  an  action  In  the  proper 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  enjoin  such  acta  or  practices,  to 
enforce  compliance  with  this  section  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder,  or  to 
require  the  divestiture  of  any  acquisition  in 
violation  of  this  section,  or  for  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  an  injunction,  decree,  re- 
straining order,  order  of  divestiture  or  other 
appropriate  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

"(4)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadminlstrative  expenses. 
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"(1)  PtoHOTTZD  Acts— It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for— 

"(1)  any  savings  and  loon  holding;  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director, 
officer,  employee,  or  person  owning,  con- 
trolling. Of  holding  with  power  to  vote,  or 
holding  proxies  representing,  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  voting  shares,  of  such 
holding  company  or  subsloyur.  to  hold,  so- 
licit, or  exercise  any  proxlee  In  reepect  of  any 
voting  rlghta  In  an  Insured  Institution 
which  la  a  mutual  institution; 

"(2)  any  director  or  officer  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  any  person 
owning,  controlling,  or  holding  with  power 
to  vote,  or  holding  proxlee  representing,  more 
than  26  per  centum  of  the  voting  shares  of 
such  holding  company  (A),  except  icith.  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  an  Insiired  Institution  or  another 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  not  a 
subaldlaxy  of  such  holding  company,  or  (B) 
to  acquire  control,  or  to  retain  control  for 
more  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
tlila  subsection,  of  any  Insured  Institution, 
not  a  BUbeldlary  of  such  holding  company; 
or 

"(3)  any  Individual,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  trustee  of.  or  become 
a  partner  in.  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
crlnilnal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust. 

"(J)  Pknaltizs. — (1)  Any  company  which 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during  which 
the  violation  continues. 

"(2)  Any  Individual  who  willfully  violates 
or  participates  In  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  thereunder,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  Every  director,  officer,  pwxtner.  trus- 
tee, agent,  or  employee  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  the 
aame  penalties  for  false  entries  In  any  book, 
report,  or  statement  of  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  are  applicable  to  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  an  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  false  entries  in  any  books,  re- 
ports, or  statements  of  such  Institution 
under  section  1006  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(k)  JiTBiciAi,  Rrvixw. — Any  party  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order 
by  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  such  party  is  located,  or 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon  the 
Coriwratlon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm. 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  order  of  the  Corporation.  Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
In  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(l)  Savino  Clause.— Nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  Interpreted  or  construed 
as   approving   any   act,   action,   or   conduct 


which  Is  or  has  been  or  may  be  In  violation  of 
existing  law.  nor  shall  anything  herein  con- 
tained constitute  a  defense  to  any  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  pending  or  hereafter 
Instituted  on  account  of  any  act.  action,  or 
conduct  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

pgrvn-EcE  OF  THE   fxooa 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  staff  members  who 
may  be  present  to  assist  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  be  waived  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett! .  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Is  on  his  way  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. I  am  told  that  he  will  be  here  very 
shortly,  but  that  we  may  proceed  even  In 
his  absence 

Mr.  President,  on  June  22,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
favorably  S  1542,  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  I  would  like  briefly  to  describe  the 
background  of  this  Important  legislation 
and  to  outline  the  principal  elements  of 
the  bill. 

HISTORY     or    HOLDI.NC    COMPANT     LEGISLATION 

Holding  companies  in  the  savings  and 
loan  field  have  existed  for  over  20  years, 
but  their  principal  growth  took  place 
during  the  middle  and  late  1950's.  The 
rapid  growth  of  holding  companies  in 
the  late  1950's  led  Congress  to  enact  the 
Spence  Act  of  1959  which  placed  a  freeze 
on  further  holding  company  growth. 

In  Its  report  on  the  Spence  Act,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee indicated  it  was  acting  "to  promote 
and  preserve  local  management  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  by  protecting 
them  against  encroachment  by  holding 
companies." 

The  savings  and  loan  business  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  local  business, 
and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  have  endeavored 
to  insure  that  .savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities  rather  than  the  corporate 
policies  of  absentee  owners. 

Although  the  Spence  Act  prohibited 
existing  holding  companies  from  acquir- 
ing additional  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, it  was  possible  under  the  Spence 
Act  for  additional  holding  companies  to 
be  formed  provided  they  controlled  no 
more  than  one  association.  In  addition, 
there  was  no  prohibition  in  the  Spence 
Act  on  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany from  acquiring  additional  busi- 
nesses, such  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, real  estate  development  corpora- 
tions, or  any  other  business. 

Finally,  the  Spence  Act  was  limited  In 
its  enforcement  and  administration  pro- 
visions. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


Board,  which  supervises  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  administers  the  Spence 
Act,  did  not  have  any  direct  administra- 
tive control  over  holding  companies.  The 
rapid  growth  of  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  in  the  last  7  years  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  Information  has  led  the 
Board  to  recommend  In  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Spence  Act  be  strengthened.  A 
similar  recommendation  was  contained 
In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1966  and  1967.  On  April  14,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Mr.  John  E.  Home,  trans- 
mitted a  bill  to  the  Congress,  with  ad- 
vice from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  program 
of  the  President.  I  Introduced  this  legis- 
lation by  request  on  April  14. 

SIZE    OF    THE    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    HOLDING 
COMPANT    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  prohibitions 
In  the  Spence  Act,  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  have  experienced  a  phe- 
nomenal rate  of  growth  since  1959.  At 
the  time  the  Spence  Act  was  passed, 
there  were  44  holding  companies  which 
controlled  93  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, with  assets  of  $4.3  bilUon.  By  the 
end  of  1966.  the  number  of  holding  com- 
panies had  grown  to  98.  These  holding 
companies  controlled  134  savings  and 
loan  associations  with  assets  of  $16.2  bil- 
lion. In  1959,  holding  companies  con- 
trolled 7  percent  of  the  entire  savings 
and  loan  Industry ;  but  by  1966  this  con- 
trol had  nearly  doubled  to  12.5  percent. 
Most  of  the  growth  in  holding  companies 
has  taken  place  In  the  companies 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Spence  Act. 
In  1959,  these  companies  accounted  for 
$4.3  billion  In  savings  and  loan  assets; 
whereas,  by  1966  these  assets  have  grown 
to  $12.8  billion,  or  an  Increase  of  300  per- 
cent. In  addition.  65  new  holding  compa- 
nies have  been  formed  since  1959  and 
these  holding  companies  control  an  addi- 
tional $3.4  billion  In  savings  and  loan 
assets. 

Thus,  the  portion  of  the  savings  and 
loan  business  controlled  by  holding  com- 
panies has  grown  to  a  size  where  it  con- 
stitutes a  Stibstantial  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry today.\ 

Most  of  thejfioldlng  companies  are  con- 
centrated Iff  California,  although  they 
are  also  organized  in  11  other  States  and 
territories.  In  1959.  88  percent  of  holding 
company  controlled  assets  were  in  Cali- 
fornia; however,  by  1967  this  percentage 
had  declined  to  83  percent.  Thus,  the 
holding  company  form  of  organization  is 
gradually  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

THE    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. Chairman  Home  indicated  the 
Spence  Act  has  been  largely  effective  in 
keeping  new  holding  company  formation 
predominantly  local  in  orientation.  How- 
ever, the  Board's  experience  has  also 
shown  that  the  provisions  of  the  Spence 
Act  have  not  been  as  effective  as  re- 
quired to  safeguard  against  possible 
abuses  in  holding  company  activities. 

The  Board  has  encountered  numerous 
cases  where  the  lack  of  any  regulation 
over  the  holding  company  has  enabled 
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the  holding  company  to  be  used  as  a  way 
of  evading  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  has  also 
revealed  cases  where  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  parent  holding  company 
and  the  subsidiary  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation has  been  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  holding  company  and  to  the  poten- 
tial detriment  of  the  controlled  associa- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  holding  company  control 
can  be  seen  in  the  statistics  which  meas- 
ure the  performance  of  savings  and  loan 
associations.  One  significant  figure  is  the 
percentage  of  substandard  loans.  In  1966, 
6.3  percent  of  the  loans  made  by  holding 
company  controlled  associations  were 
substandard,  compared  to  a  figure  of  2.4 
percent  for  the  rest  of  the  industry.  In 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  riskier 
loans  was  nearly  three  times  higher  In 
the  case  of  holding  company  controlled 
associations. 

Another  significant  measure  of  the  Im- 
pact of  holding  company  control  can  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  Board  keeps  track  of 
the  number  of  associations  in  financial 
diflBculty.  At  the  end  of  1966,  there  were 
20  of  these  associations  with  assets  of 
$2.3  billion  which  were  in  serious  trouble. 
In  terms  of  assets,  63  percent  were  lo- 
cated in  holding  company  associations, 
whereas,  holding  companies  represented 
only  12  percent  of  the  industry.  In  other 
words,  holding  companies  have  more 
than  five  times  their  proportionate  share 
of  financial  trouble. 

A  third  measure  of  the  Influence  of 
holding  companies  can  be  seen  in  the 
foreclosure  rate.  Savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations which  were  not  controlled  by 
holding  companies  foreclosed  on  five  of 
every  1.000  loans  in  1966.  The  figure  for 
associations  controlled  by  holding  com- 
panies is  16  per  thousand,  or  over  three 
times  higher. 

Many  holding  companies  also  have  an 
excessive  debt  structure  which  have  had 
serious  repercussions  on  their  savings 
and  loan  associations.  There  are  some 
companies  who  during  the  late  1950's 
had  borrowed  on  the  stock  of  their  sub- 
sidiary savings  and  loan  associations  in 
order  to  obtain  funds  to  buy  still  more 
associations.  As  long  as  the  price  of  the 
association's  stocks  continued  to  rise, 
this  form  of  dubious  policy  worked.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  few  years,  the  price  of 
association  stocks  has  been  declining. 
As  a  result,  the  creditors  of  the  holding 
company  are  pressing  the  holding  com- 
pany to  pay  up  or  to  provide  additional 
collateral.  These  pressures  on  the  hold- 
ing company  are  often  transmitted  down 
to  the  sub.'Jidiary  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  pressure  results  in  a  riskier 
lending  policy  by  the  association  and 
higher  dividend  payments  in  order  to 
service  the  excessive  holding  company 
debt  structure. 

For  example,  in  1968,  which  was  a  year 
of  severe  financial  difficulty  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  holding  com- 
panies withdrew  a  total  of  $17.8  million 
from  their  subsidiary  association  In  the 
form  of  dividends  and  fees.  This  left  the 
holding  company  controlled  associations 
In  a  considerably  less  liquid  position  than 


other  associations  and  at  a  most  critical 
time. 

Chairman  Home  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  in  subsequent  material  furnished 
to  the  committee  has  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  holding  company  ac- 
tivities which  have  caused  the  subsidiary 
institutions  to  engage  in  practices  which 
are  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  savings 
account  holders.  Public  policy  might  be 
indifferent  to  the  holding  company  form 
of  organization  if  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies were  not  vested  with  a  public  pur- 
pose. However,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions represent  a  vital  element  of  our 
growing  economy;  they  provide  a  safe 
and  sound  method  for  savings  for  mil- 
lions of  shareholders;  and  they  provide 
a  ready  source  of  funds  for  the  mortgage 
market.  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  would  become  im- 
mediately liable  in  the  event  a  savings 
and  loan  association  became  insolvent 
and  went  into  receivership.  Public  reac- 
tion to  associations  which  become  insol- 
vent is  likely  to  be  widespread,  even 
though  the  actual  failures  may  occur  In 
only  a  small  geographic  section  of  the 
country.  The  public  is  not  likely  to  make 
fine  distinctions  regarding  which  asso- 
ciations are  controlled  by  holding  com- 
panies and  which  ones  are  not.  Thus,  the 
problem  of  associations  controlled  by 
holding  companies  is  a  national  problem 
affecting  the  entire  savings  and  loan 
business. 

In  recommending  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  control  over  holding 
companies^  the  committee  does  not  mean 
to  imply  or  Infer  that  holding  companies 
in  the  savings  and  loan  field  are  evil  in 
themselves.  Indeed,  most  of  the  prob- 
lems seem  to  have  been  concentrated  in 
relatively  few  areas.  Testimony  has  been 
presented  which  shows  that  holding 
companies  can  perform  a  valid  and  use- 
ful function  in  the  savings  and  loan 
field.  The  committee  does  not  intend  to 
stigmatize  those  associations  which  are 
corporately  owned.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  same  fair  treatment  that  any  other 
association  receives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  the  experience 
of  the  Board  demonstrates  the  need  for 
some  additional  regulatory  authority  in 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
field. 

WHAT   THK   BIU.  DOES 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  briefly  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  registration  of  all  the  holding 
companies  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Holding  companies  would 
be  required  to  issue  periodic  reports.  In 
addition,  the  Board  would  be  given  in- 
vestigative and  examination  authorities 
over  the  activities  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies.  These  provisions 
have  been  generally  agreed  to  by  the 
savings  and  loan  industry. 


Second,  the  bill  would  tighten  up  sev- 
eral loopholes  in  the  Spence  Act  pro- 
hibiting self- dealing  flnancial  transac- 
tions between  the  controlled  savings  and 
loan  association  and  the  parent  holding 
company  or  its  subsidiaries.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  self-dealing  would  be  extended 
not  only  to  the  immediate  parent  com- 
pany or  its  subsidiaries  but  to  any  affil- 
iate however  complicated  the  tier  of  cor- 
porate ownership  may  be. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  holding 
companies  which  control  more  than  one 
association  to  divest  themselves  of  un- 
related activities.  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  the  policy  contained  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  basic  premise 
behind  the  policy  is  that  those  who  con- 
trol financial  institutions  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  a  conflict 
could  arise  between  the  needs  of  the 
financial  institution  and  the  needs  of 
other  components  of  the  corporate  em- 
pire. The  Interests  of  the  holding  com- 
pany are  not  always  identical  to  the  in- 
terest or  financial  well-being  of  its  un- 
derlying subsidiaries.  This  confiict  would 
be  of  no  public  concern  in  the  case  of  a 
holding  company  which  solely  controlled 
manufacturing  or  other  similar  enter- 
prises. However,  when  financial  institu- 
tions are  Involved,  vested  with  a  public 
purpose,  and  exercising  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship over  the  savings  of  its  deposi- 
tors, there  are  substantial  grounds  for 
public  concern.  If  the  non-savings-and- 
loan  portion  of  a  holding  company's  op- 
eration were  to  suffer  a  financial  set- 
back, this  could  cause  the  parent  holding 
company  to  exert  greater  pressures  on 
the  savings  and  loan  association  to  en- 
gage In  riskier  loans  and  to  pay  higher 
dividends.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
holding  company  this  might  be  a  soimd 
policy.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  share- 
holders, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  a  harmful  policy.  This  com- 
mittee, therefore,  has  recommended  that 
these  confilcts  of  Interests  be  removed  by 
requiring  holding  companies  with  more 
than  one  association  to  divest  themselves 
of  unrelated  activities. 

These  holding  companies  would  be 
given  2  years  to  divest  with  an  additional 
period  of  up  to  3  years  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  This  pro- 
vision is  comparable  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Of  the  98  holding  com- 
panies, there  are  12  holding  companies 
with  more  than  one  association  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  provision  of  the 
bill. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  additional 
authority  over  the  debt  structure  of  the 
holding  companies.  The  Board  would 
have  the  authority  to  approve  all  the 
long-term  debt  and  all  short-term  debt 
in  excess  of  5  percent  of  net  worth  for  a 
holding  company  primarily  in  the  savings 
and  loan  business.  In  the  case  of  a  hold- 
ing company  with  only  one  association 
and  which  was  primarily  In  a  line  of 
business  other  than  the  savings  and  loan 
business,  the  Board  would  be  given  addi- 
tional authority  over  the  dividend  prac- 
tices of  the  subsidiary  savings  and  loan 
association. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  also  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  future  holding  com- 
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panics  from  acquiring  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  two  or  more  States  This 
will  preserve  the  essentially  local  char- 
acter of  the  savin.<s  and  loan  business. 
There  are  three  existing;  mtersUte  hold- 
ing companies  which  would  be  exempt 
from  the  provision  since  they  have  ac- 
quired their  associations  prior  to  this 
expression  of  congressional  policy. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  Sponce  Act  prohib.t- 
ing  holding  companies  from  acquiring 
additional  savings  and  loan  associations 
through  acquisition  and  merger  In  view 
of  the  additional  resulatory  authorities 
provided  the  Bank  Board  with  respect  to 
holding  companies,  it  is  no  ljn4fr  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  the  growth  of  such  com- 
panies. However,  acquisition  either 
through  purchase  or  mertier  w-uld  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  B  .ard  The  B  mrd 
would  apply  the  Identical  standards  for 
such  acquisitions  or  meruen^  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
and  the  Bank  Merger  Act 

I  believe  this  committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  a  reasonable  and 
constructive  bUl  which  provides  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  the 
authority  It  needs  to  resulate  this  rapidly 
growing  form  of  corporate  ownership.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  the  industry 
with  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  continue 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  pub- 
lic Any  stock  association  would  be  free 
to  sell  Ita  shares  to  the  general  public  or 
to  a  corporate  enterprise,  provided  that 
corporation  had  no  other  savings  and 
loan  associations.  This  will  Insure  the 
future  marketability  of  savings  and  loan 
stock  associations  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with 
adequate  authority  over  holding  com- 
panies. I  believe  this  Is  a  reasonable  bill 
and  in  the  public  interest.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 
ExHisrr  1 

8«CnOI«-BT-S«cnoN    SUMMART 

The  bUl  would  amend  .section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (13  U3C  1730a)  to 
provide  ••  follows 

Subsection  (a)— Definitions.— tl)  Ab  de- 
fined m  the  present  statute  the  term  "com- 
pany" Includes  any  corpo-atK-ir.  business 
trust,  aasoclatlon.  t  similar  orRinizatlon 
Under  the  bill,  a  "company"  would  be  defined 
3jt  "any  corporation,  limited  partnership, 
trust.  Jotat-stock  company  or  slmlisr  t>r!?an!- 
zaUon".  ThU  latter  definition  Is  clPt-med  to 
be  the  more  realistic  or  the  two  because  it 
encomp«Me»  the  types  of  entitles  which,  be- 
cause of  their  lengthy  duration  or  limited 
liability,  would  bt  most  Ultely  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  to  engage  In  holding  compiiny  opera- 
tions. 

Control  of  one  Insu'ed  Institution  by  any 
company  would  make  that  company  n  "siv- 
Ings  and  loan  holding  company"  under  the 
bill.  However,  any  short-term  tru.=;t  i other 
than  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  shareholders' 
or  voting  trust)  which  by  lt«  terms  must 
termlnat«  within  25  years  or  not  later  than 
ai  years  and  10  months  after  the  death  of 
individuals  living  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
trust,  would  be  exempted  from  coverage  as  a 
"savings  »nd  loan  holding  company."  The 
deflnlUon  of  a  short- term  trust  Is  taken  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Any  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
that  controls  two  or  more  insured  Instltu- 
tlona  would  be  a  "mulUple  savings  and  loan 


holding  company",  and  a  "diversified  savings 
and  loan  holding  company"  would  be  any 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  whose 
subsldliiry  insured  in.stltutlon  and  rel.ited 
activities  as  permitted  under  paragraph  {2) 
of  subsectmi;  (cl  of  the  bill,  accounted  for 
less  than  50  percent  of  lu  consolidated  net 
.ifioets  at  the  close  of  the  precedlni;  fiscal 
year  and  of  I'-s  consolidated  net  earnings  for 
such  year. 

A  "subsidiary"  would  be  defined  as  any 
company  which  Is  controlled  by  a  "person" 
(le.  an  Individual  or  a  company)  or  by  a 
company  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  such  per- 
son Any  person  which  controls,  Is  controlled 
by.  or  is  under  coiiimou  control  with,  an  in- 
sured institution  would  be  an  "affiliate"  of 
that  institution.  For  example.  If  Insured 
Instltu'-lon  A  and  company  B  were  both  con- 
trolled by  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany C,  which  In  turn  was  a  subsidiary  of 
individual  D.  then  B.  C.  and  D  would  be 
"affiliates"  of  A.  and  transactions  between  A 
and  B,  C.  or  D  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions on  traJisactlons  between  subsidiary 
injured  Institutions  and  "affiliates"  Imposed 
by  subsection  (di  of  the  bill. 

,ji  The  definition  >f  "control"  In  the  pro- 
posed bin  would  be  mure  comprehensive,  but 
requlTPS  a  higher  perceiit.i^e  of  sro.'k  own- 
ership, than  the  deflnl'lon  In  the  present 
.statute  Under  the  bill,  a  person  would  be 
deemed  to  have  "control"  of  an  Insured  In- 
stitution or  other  company.  If  the  person 
directly  or  Indirectly  or  acUng  Ui  concert 
with  one  or  mere  other  pen-ons.  or  through 
cne  or  more  subsidiaries.  lAl  owns,  ontrola. 
or  holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  such  Insured  inatlnitlon  or 
controls  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  such  Institution, 
(B)  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to 
vote,  or  holds  proxies  representing,  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares  or  rights 
of  such  other  company,  or  controls  in  any 
manner  the  election  or  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  or  trustee*  of  such 
other  company,  or  is  a  general  partner  In 
or  has  contributed  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  capital  of  such  other  company,  or  (C)  Is 
the  trustee  of  a  trust.  As  used  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "control",  the  term  "acting  In  con- 
cert" presupposes  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing, written  or  tacit,  of  the  parties. 

In  sum,  an  Insured  Institution  or  other 
company  which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  subsidiary  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  would  be  deemed  to  be  indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  holding  com- 
pany For  example.  If  company  A  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  held  with  powr  to  vote,  or  held 
proxies  representing,  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  voting  -ihares  of  company  B.  or  con- 
trolled In  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  company  B.  and 
the  latter  owned,  controlled,  or  held  with 
power  U)  vote,  or  held  proxies  representing, 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of 
Insured  Institution  C.  or  If  company  B  con- 
trolled In  any  manner  the  election  of  the 
majority  of  the  directors  of  Institution  C. 
rompanV  A  would  be  a  holding  company  with 
respect  to  institution  C.  company  B  would 
be  both  a  holding  company  and  a  subsidiary 
of  A.  and  both  A  and  B  would  be  deemed 
to  have  control  of  Institution  C. 

'3)  Exemptions  from  coverage  as  savings 
and  loan  holdlns?  companies  are  also  provided 
for  (A)  companies  controlling  an  Insured 
Institution  in  connection  with  the  under- 
writing of  securities.  It  such  control  la  held 
for  120  days  or  less,  unless  such  period  Is  ex- 
tended by  the  Corporation,  and  {Bi  any 
bank  holding  control  of  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

Subsection  (b) — Registration  and  exami- 
nation ~V)lr.Mn  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill,  or  within  90  days  after  be- 
coming a  savlngB  and  loan  holding  company, 
whichever   is   later,   each    holding  company 


would  be  required  to  register  with  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  furnish  such  Information 
with  respect  to  Its  financial  condition,  own- 
ership, operations,  management,  and  inter- 
company relationships  as  the  Corporation 
may  require. 

In  addition,  each  holding  company  and 
subsidiary  thereof  would  be  required  to  file 
financial  reports  with  the  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district 
In  which  Its  principal  office  Is  located,  and  to 
maintain  such  books  and  records  as  the 
Corporation  may  require.  Moreover,  each 
holding  company  and  subsidiary  thereof 
would  be  subject  to  such  exanUnatlons  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe.  To  the  extent 
deemed  feasible,  the  Corporation  would  use 
exajninatlon  or  other  reports  filed  with  or 
made  by  other  Federal  agencies  or  State 
supervisory  authorities. 

The  Corporation's  authority  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  to  require  the  li- 
reMK-able  appointment  of  agents  for  service 
of  process  Is  Intended  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tlon  to  obtain  Jurisdiction  over  any  foreign 
based  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
and  n.^t  to  require  needless  appointments  of 
such  agentjs  by  domestic  holding  comj>anlee 
iir  persons  o<ninect,ed  with  noncorporate  hold- 
ing companies  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States 

Subsection  ic)-— Holding  company  activi- 
ties.--T^Ib  subsection  would  restrict  the  na- 
ture of  the  activities  or  business  which 
could  be  conducted  by  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies.  Specifically,  the  bill  would 
prohibit^ 

( 1 »  Any  holding  company,  or  subsidiary 
thereof  which  Is  not  an  Insured  institution, 
from  engaging  In  any  activity  or  rendering 
any  service  for  or  In  behalf  of  an  Insured  In- 
stitution which.  If  performed  by  the  insti- 
tution, would  constitute  a  violation  of  law  or 
regulation;  or 

(2)  Any  multiple  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company,  or  subsidiary  thereof  which 
Is  not  an  Insured  institution,  from  com- 
mencing, or  continuing  for  more  than  3 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  or  for 
more  than  180  days  after  becoming  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
thereof  (whichever  Is  later) .  any  business  ac- 
tivity other  than  (A)  furnishing  or  perform- 
ing management  services  for  a  subsidiary  in- 
sured Institution.  (B)  conducting  an  Insur- 
ance agency  or  an  escrow  business.  (C)  hold- 
ing or  managing  or  liquidating  assets  owned 
by  or  acquired  from  a  subsidiary  Insured  In- 
stitution, (Di  holding  or  managing  proiJer- 
tles  used  or  occupied  by  a  subsidiary  Insured 
InsUtutlon.  (E)  acting  as  trustee  under 
deed  of  trust,  or  (P)  furnishing  or  perform- 
ing such  other  services  or  engaging  in  such 
other  acUvltles  as  the  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  as  being  a  proper  inci- 
dent to  the  operations  of  insured  institutions 
and  not  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  sav- 
ings account  holders  therein.  Upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause,  the  Corporation  could  ex- 
tend, from  year  to  year,  the  time  for  com- 
pliance with  the  above-mentioned  provisions 
for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  3 
years. 

In  sum,  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  would 
(1)  make  It  unlawful,  for  example,  for  any 
holding  company  to  solicit  withdrawable 
capiuil  for  Its  controlled  Insured  Institution 
In  any  manner  prohibited  by  applicable  law 
or  regulation  to  such  Institution,  and  (3) 
apply  the  prohibition  against  engaging  in 
unrelated  activities  only  to  those  holding 
companies  controlling  more  than  one  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  

The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  would 
not  apply  to  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  which  be- 
came a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
by  virtue  of  Its  acquisition  of  control  of  an 
Insured  Institution  or  a  savings  or  loan  hold- 
ing company  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hy- 
pothecation to  secure  a  loan,  or  In  conneo- 
tlon  with  the  liquidation  of  a  loan. 
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Subsection  (d) — Prohibited  transactions. — 
Subsection  (d)  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  curb 
transactions  between  an  Insured  institution 
In  a  holding  company  chain  and  any  of  Its 
affiliates.  Accordingly.  It  would  be  unlawful 
for  a  controlledjnsured  Institution  to  (1) 
Invest  Its  ninds^n  the  stock,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  or  other  obligations  of  any  af- 
filiate (other  than  a  service  corporation  as 
authorized  by  law),  (2)  accept  the  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obllga- 
Uons  of  any  affiliate  as  collateral  security  for 
any  loan  made  by  the  Institution,  (3)  pur- 
chase securities  or  other  assets  or  obligations 
under  repurchase  r^reement  from  any  affil- 
iate, (4)  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  to 
any  affiliate,  except  in  a  transaction  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (A)  of  psu-agraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (d),  or  to  any  third  party 
on  the  security  of  any  property  acquired 
from  any  affiliate,  or  with  knowledge  that 
the  loan  proceeds  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  any  affiliate,  or 
(5)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  or  maintain 
compensating  balances  for  any  loan  to  any 
afBliate  by  any  third  party. 

Subsection  (f )  of  the  present  statute  con- 
tains prohibitions  similar  to  those  provided 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  above.  Clause  (5) 
Is  designed  to  prohibit  transactions  such  as 
one  Involving  the  purchase  of  certificates  of 
deposit  by  a  subsidiary  Insured  Institution 
under  an  arrangement  whereby  such  certifi- 
cates were  to  serve  as  compensating  balances 
for  bank  loans  to  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
holding  company. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  would 
regulate  transactions  which  could  result  In 
the  use  of  Insured  institutions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  affiliates  through  devices  such  as 
management  or  service  contracts  or  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  assets.  Thus,  except  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation,  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  any  subsidiary  Insured  Insti- 
tution— 

(A)  To  engage  In  any  transaction  with  any 
affiliate  involving  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  or  assets  in  any  case  where  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  Involved  when 
added  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  consid- 
eration given  or  received  by  such  Institution 
for  all  such  transactions  during  the  preced- 
ing 12-month  period  exceeds  the  lesser  of 
IIOO.OOO  or  0.1  percent  of  the  Institution's 
total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year:  or 

(B)  To  enter  Into  any  agreement  under 
which  any  affiliate  Is  to  (1)  render  manage- 
ment or  advertising  services  for  the  institu- 
tion. (11)  serve  as  a  consultant,  adviser,  or 
agent  for  any  phase  of  the  operations  of  the 
Institution,  or  (ill)  render  services  of  any 
other  nature  for  the  Institution,  other  than 
those  which  may  be  exempted  by  regulation 
or  order  of  the  Corporation,  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  consideration  required 
to  be  paid  by  such  institution  In  the  future 
under  all  such  existing  agreements  cannot 
exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  0.1  percent  of 
the  institution's  total  assets  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)  Make  any  payment  to  any  affllllate 
under  any  agreement  referred  to  In  (B)  above 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid  to 
affiliates  during  the  preceding  12-month  pe- 
riod, pursuant  to  any  such  agreement,  an 
amount  aggregating  in  excess  of  the  lesser  at 
•  100,000  or  0.1  percent  of  the  Institution's 
total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

The  exception  from  the  requirement  of 
prior  Corporation  approval  of  those  transac- 
tions and  agreements  where  the  considera- 
tion or  payments  made  thereunder  do  not 
exceed  the  above-mentioned  dollar  limita- 
tions would,  of  course,  relieve  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  passing  upon  numer- 
ous applications  for  Its  approval  of  matters 
of  a  routine  nature  or  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence. Where  prior  approval  Is  required,  the 
bUl  provides  that  the  CorporaUon  shall  grant 


approval  If,  in  Its  opinion,  tbe  terms  of  the 
transaction  or  agreement,  or  the  payment  by 
the  institution,  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  Interests  of  its  savings  account  holders 
or  to  the  Insxirance  risk  of  the  Corix>ratlon 
with  respect  to  the  institution. 

Subsection  (e) — Acquisition. — ^The  bill 
would  control  holding  company  expansion  by 
requiring  Corporation  approval  for  all  addi- 
tional holding  company  acquisitions  of  In- 
sured Institutions,  whether  by  purchase  of 
stock  or  assets,  merger,  or  consolidation. 

(1)  (A)  Under  this  paragraph.  It  would  be 
unlawful  for  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  (1)  to  acquire, 
except  with  prior  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, control  of  an  Insured  Institution  or  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or  to  re- 
tain control  of  such  an  institution  or  com- 
pany acquired  or  retained  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 408  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  effect, 
(11)  to  acquire,  except  with  prior  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  by  the  process  of  merger, 
consolidation,  or  purchase  of  assets,  another 
Insured  or  uninsured  Institution  or  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  assets  of  any  such  Institution 
or  holding  company,  (111)  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  or  to  retain  for  more  than 
1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  any 
of  the  voting  shares  of  an  Insured  Institution 
or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  not 
a  subsidiary,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  multiple 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  any 
company  not  a  subsidiary  which  Is  engaged 
In  any  business  activity  other  than  those 
specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  the  bill,  or  (Iv)  to  acquire,  or  to  retain 
for  more  than  1  year,  control  of  an  unlnsiured 
institution. 

(B)  Any  company  (not  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company)  would  be  prohibited,  ex- 
cept with  prior  approval  of  the  Corporation, 
from  acquiring  control  of  one  or  more  In- 
sured institutions.  This  provision  Is  designed 
to  control  the  creation  of  any  new  vinltary 
or  multiple  holding  company  systems. 

(2)  In  acting  upon  applications  for  ap- 
proval of  proposed  acquisitions  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  (1) ,  (A)  (11) ,  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (e),  the  Corporation 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  company  and  Institution  In- 
volved, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served.  The  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  render  Its  decision 
within  180  days  aiter  receipt  of  any  such  ap- 
plication. However,  approval  of  any  acquisi- 
tion would  not  be  given  for  30  days  after 
receipt  of  an  application  for  approval  thereof, 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  an  op- 
portunity to  report  on  the  competitive  fac- 
tors Involved. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  no 
proposed  acquisition  could  be  approved  If 
the  Corporation  found  that  it  would  violate 
the  antlmonopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  or  the  anticompetitive 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
unless  the  Corporation  found  that  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  acquisition  would 
be  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest 
by  the  probable  effect  of  the  acquisition  In 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

(3)  No  acquisition  could  be  approved  by 
the  Corporation  which  would  (A)  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  controlling  Insured  institutions  In 
more  than  one  State,  or  (B)  enable  an  exist- 
ing multiple  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany to  acquire  an  Insured  Institution  the 
principal  office  of  which  Is  located  in  a  State 
other  than  the  State  designated  by  such 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  as  the , 
State  In  which. Its  principal  savings  and  loan 
business  is  conducted. 


(4)  A  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
which  Is  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  could,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ( e ) ,  acquire  the 
control  of  an  Insured  institution  or  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  ptirsuant  to  a 
pledge  or  hypothecation  to  secure  a  loan, 
or  In  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  a 
loan;  but  it  would  be  unlawful  for  any  such 
company  to  retain  such  control  for  more 
than  1  year,  except  that  the  Corporation 
could  extend  such  period  from  year  to  year, 
for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  3 
years. 

Subsection  (/) — Declaration  of  dividend. — 
Every  subsidiary  insured  institution  would 
be  required  to  give  the  Corporation  30  days 
advance  notice  of  the  proposed  declaration 
of  any  dividend  on  its  guarantee,  permanent, 
or  other  nonwlthdrawable  stock.  Any  such 
dividend  declared  within  such  30  day  period, 
or  without  the  giving  of  notice  to  the  Cor- 
poration, would  be  Invalid. 

Subsection  (g) — Holding  company  indebt- 
edness.— (1)  No  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not 
an  Insured  institution  could  issue,  sell,  re- 
new, or  guarantee  any  debt  security  of  such 
company  or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt, 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
not  apply  to  (A)  a  diversified  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof,  or  (B)  short  term  Indebtedness  (pay- 
able on  demand  or  maturing  within  9 
months)  of  any  other  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsldleiry  thereof  which 
aggregates,  together  with  all  such  other  short 
term  debt  as  to  which  the  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  Is  primarily  or  contingently 
liable,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  con- 
solidated net  worth  of  such  company  or  sub- 
sidiary at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(3)  The  Corporation  would,  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or  transaction  not  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  if  It  found  thatr- 

(A)  The  proceeds  would  be  used  for  (1) 
the  purchase  of  permanent,  guarantee,  or 
other  nonwlthdrawable  stock  to  be  Issued  by 
a  subsidiary  Insured  institution,  or  (11)  the 
purpose  of  making  a  capital  contribution  to 
such  an  institution;  or 

(B)  Such  act  or  transaction  Is  reqiUred 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outstanding 
debt,  or  for  other  necessary  or  urgent  corp)o- 
rate  needs,  and  would  not  Impyose  an  unrea- 
sonable or  Imprudent  financial  burden  on 
the  applicant. 

The  Corporation  could  also  approve  any 
application  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  If  It  found  that  the  act  or  trans- 
action would  not  be  Injurious  to  any  sub- 
sidiary insured  Institution  In  the  light  of  Ita 
fljianclal  condition  and  prospects. 

(4)  No  act  or  transaction  within  the  scope 
of  subsection  (g)  would  be  approved  unless 
the  Corporation  Is  satisfied  that  there  baa 
been  compliance  with  all  State  or  Federal 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

(5)  This  paragraph  defines  the  term  "debt 
security." 

(6)  This  paragraph  would  exempt  a  di- 
versified savings  and  loan  holding  company 
from  all  restrictions  under  subsection  (g)  If, 
excluding  its  subsidiary  Insured  Institution, 
Its  consolidated  net  income  available  for  In- 
terest for  its  preceding  fiscal  year  was  twice 
Its  consolidated  debt  service  requirements 
for  the  12-month  period  succeeding  such  fis- 
cal year,  as  detemUned  In  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued   by  the   Corporation. 

If  the  Corporation  finds,  however,  that  a 
diversified  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany has  not  met  the  above-mentioned  earn- 
ings test,  such  company  or  any  Eubsidiary 
could  receive  dividends  on  stock  from  a  sub- 
sidiary insured  Institution,  and  such  instltu- 
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tlon  could  declare  or  pay  any  such  dividend, 
only  \i  tbe  Corporation  failed  to  object  with- 
in 30  dayi  of  receipt  of  nutiiicatlon  under 
•ubsectlon  (f)  to  sncix  dividend  a«  Injurious 
to  the  Injured  institution  in  the  light  of  lt« 
flnancial  condition  and  proepects. 

Subsection  {,h)--Admtni--itration  and  en- 
forcement—(1)  The  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  as  It  deems  necesj,.iry  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  it  to  define  and  administer 
section  408  and  to  require  compliance  there- 
with. 

(2)  The  Corporation  could  make  Investi- 
gations to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  section  408  and  rules,  rei^ulatlons,  and 
orders  thereunder  are  being  complied  with 
by  holding  companies  and  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing.  Investigation,  or  other  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Corporation  or  Its 
designated  representatives  could  Issue  sub- 
penaa  and  subpenas  duces  tecum.  It  could 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  boolts  and  records  from  any 
place  m  the  United  States;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion could  apply  to  tha  VS.  district  court*, 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  subpenas 

(3)  The  Corporation  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  bring  an  action  In  the  U  S  district 
courts  to  enjoin  violations  of  or  to  enforc 
compliance  with  the  proposed  section  408.  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  therexinder. 
or  to  require  the  divestiture  of  any  Illegal 
acquisition.  Thus,  for  exanaple.  if  the  Cor- 
poration determined  that  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  thereof 
bad  acquired  control  of  an  insured  institu- 
tion m  violation  of  the  act.  or  was  engaging 
In  or  performing  proscribed  activities  or  serv-- 
Icee,  the  Corporation  could  apply  to  the 
proper  U.S.  district  court  for  an  appropriate 
order  of  dlveetlture  of  such  control  or  for  an 
order  requiring  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

(4)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation  under 
section  408  would  be  considered  as  nonad- 
mlnlstratlve  expenses. 

Subsection  (1) — Prohibited  acts. — It  would 
be  unlawful  for  ( 1 )  any  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director,  officer. 
employee,  or  person  owiung.  controlling,  or 
holding  more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting 
shares  of  such  holding  company  or  subsidi- 
ary, to  bold,  solicit,  or  exercise  any  proxies  In 
respect  of  any  voUng  rights  In  an  Insured 
mutual  Institution,  or  (2)  any  director,  offi- 
cer, or  person  owning,  controlling,  or  holding 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  voting  sh.ires  of 
a  holding  company  (A),  except  with  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  an  Insured  Institution  or  another  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary 
of  such  holding  company,  or  iB)  to  acquire 
control,  or  to  retain  control  for  more  than  2 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  of  any  in- 
sured Institution,  not  a  subsidiary  of  such 
holding  company  The  above-mentioned  pro- 
hibitions would  be  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  designed  to 
control  further  holding  company  acquisitions 
of  Insured  Institutions. 

(3)  It  would  also  be  unla^'ful  for  any  in- 
dividual, except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act  as  a  director. 
officer,  or  tnistee  of.  or  become  a  partner  In. 
any  savings  and  loan  holding  comp>any  after 
having  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense 
Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust. 

Subsection  (/i — Penalties. — For  the  willful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  proposed 
section  408  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
theretmder  the  offending  comp.iny  or  In- 
dividual would  be  subject  to  criminal  sanc- 
tions and,  upon  conviction,  the  company 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
tl.OOO  for  each  day  the  violation  continued. 
and  tlie  Individual   would   be  subject  to  a 


fine  of  not  more  than  »10,000  or  imprlbun- 
ment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  botii 

Moreover,  every  director,  officer,  partner, 
tru&tee.  agent,  or  employee  of  a  holding  com- 
pany would  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
for  false  entries  In  any  book,  report,  or  state- 
ment of  such  holding  company  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  insured  Institutions  for  tUse  entries  in 
any  books,  reports,  or  st.itements  of  such  In- 
stitution under  18  U  S  C  1006  This  provision 
corresponds  to  section  8  of  the  Bmk  Hold- 
ing Company  Act    See   12  CSC     1847 

Subjection  ik) — Judicial  renew.—Any  ag- 
grieved party  could  obtiiin  judicial  review 
of  an  order  Is^'.ied  by  the  Corporatlun  under 
this  section  by  filing  a  petition  for  review 
m  a  U  9  court  of  Appeals  within  JU  davs 
after  service  of  the  ord?r 

Subsection  ih — .Satin!/  clause. — Tills  sec- 
tion provides  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  as  approving  any  act 
or  conduct  in  violation  of  law.  or  shall  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  any  action  Involving 
violation  of  the  anti- trust  laws. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  is  presently  before  us  has 
been  recorrunended  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  allow 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
deal  with  certain  problems  which  have 
occurred  in  savings  and  loan  liolding 
companies  Although  by  far  the  majority 
of  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
are  well-run  institutions,  presenting'  no 
problems  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  there  have  been  .some  im- 
portant exceptions  in  which  the  hold- 
InR  company  has  engaeed  in  activities 
which  have  weakened  its  .savings  and 
loan  subsidiaries  or  afflliates. 

Information  provided  in  our  hearings 
by  Chairman  Home,  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shows  that 
holding  company  controlled  associations 
possess  about  12  percent  of  the  assets  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  but  ac- 
count for  63  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
serious  problem  gi'oup.  These  statistics, 
however,  represent  an  average  and  are 
unduly  affected  by  a  very  few  large  hold- 
ing companies  which  are  having  diffi- 
culty. A  closer  look  at  the  statistics  brings 
out  the  fact  that  in  some  States  savings 
and  loan  associations  held  by  holding 
companies  are  in  far  better  condition, 
according  to  the  measures  used,  than  are 
nonholding  company  savings  and  loan 
associations  Tlie  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  this  legislation  is  not  intended  to  be 
an  Indictment  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  when  a  holding  com- 
pany owns  an  insured  .savings  and  loan 
institution,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  insures  the  accounts  of 
such  associations  through  the  Federal 
Savings  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  has 
an  important  Interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  holding  company — tiie  company 
that  owns  the  savings  and  loan  aGBllate. 

Last  year.  Congress  provided  addi- 
tional supervisorj-  powers  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  were  in- 
tended to  make  it  possible  for  the  agency 
to  better  supervise  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. In  that  legislation,  authority 
was  given  to  examine  the  activities  of 
holding  companies  which  controlled  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  In  our  hear- 
ings, however,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  explained 


that  in  some  instances  there  has  been  a 
conflict  between  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ent holding  company  and  the  subsidiary 
.savings  and  loan  association,  and  that 
this  conflict  has  usually  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  holding  company,  to  the 
dttriment  of  the  controlled  a^.'^ociation. 
Becau.se  of  this,  additional  regulatory 
authority  was  requested 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have 
cau.sed  all  holding  comp.inies  engaged  in 
both  sa-.  ings  and  loan  activities  and  non- 
savings  and  loan  activities  to  divest 
themselves  of  one  or  the  other.  This 
would  have  left  only  holding  companies 
which  were  engaged  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business.  The  bill  also  would  have 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  additional 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  either 
merger  or  direct  purchase.  A  third  im- 
portant provision  would  have  prohibited 
a  holding  company  from  controlling  sav- 
ings  and  loan  associations  in  two  or  more 
States.  In  addition  to  these  major  pro- 
visions, certain  reporting,  registration, 
and  examination  rt  quirt  ments  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill,  along  with 
prohibitions  of  certain  types  of  activi- 
ties by  holding  companies. 

After  hearing  the  problems  which 
presently  exist  among  savings  and  loan 
associations  controlled  by  holding  com- 
panies and  the  testimony  of  individual 
companies  which  do  not  have  these  prob- 
lems, the  committee  decided  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  allow  any  corporation, 
regardless  of  its  type  of  business,  to 
own  or  control  one  savings  and  loan 
as.sociation. 

In  this  respect,  we  adopted  the  pattern 
already  in  existence  for  banks  and  bank- 
holding  companies.  With  respect  to 
banks,  an  outside  group,  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  business,  can  acquire  one  bank 
without  becoming  a  holding  company. 
With  respect  to  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, however,  any  company  acquiring 
even  one  savings  and  loan  institution 
would  be  required  to  register  as  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  and  would  be 
required  to  comply  with  other  provisions 
of  the  act  regarding  examination,  pro- 
hibited transactions,  and  would  have  an 
earnings  test  which,  if  not  met,  t'ould 
allow  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  disapprove  upstream  dividend 
payments  to  the  parent  company. 

This  difference  in  the  status  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  holding  parent 
and  one  subsidiary  is  significant,  but  we 
felt  that  the  problems  Involved  required 
the  difference  and  required  the  provision 
which  made  all  outside  or  parent  orga- 
nizations holding  one  savings  and  loan 
institution  to  be  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

So  long  as  the  holding  company,  which 
is  primarily  engaged  in  non-savii;gs- 
and-loan  business,  has  a  consolidated 
non-savlngs-and-loan  income  greater 
than  twice  the  holding  company's  debt 
service  requirements.  It  would  be  exempt 
from  any  debt  restrictions  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  However,  if  the 
ratio  of  income  to  debt  were  to  drop  below 
the  2-to-l  figure,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  would 
have  authority  to  veto  dividend  payments 
of  the  subsidiary  to  the  parent  company. 


Companies  which  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  savings  and  loan  business 
would  have  certain  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  debt  which  they  could  acquire 
without  authority  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  This  authorized  debt 
control  has  been  granted  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  so  that  the  hold- 
ing company  could  not  put  pressure  on 
its  afiiliated  savings  and  loan  association 
to  eiiyage  in  activities  which  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  aflQliated  asso- 
ciation. 

Tiie  bill  which  is  before  us  is  a  com- 
promi.se  l>elween  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  position  taken  by  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  in  the  original  bill  was  that 
It  would  have  restricted  the  marketabil- 
ity of  savings  and  loan  stock,  since  under 
the  original  bill,  no  corporation  could 
purchase  more  than  10  percent  of  an  as- 
sociation without  becoming  a  holding 
company  and  without  divesting  Itself  of 
all  non-savings  and  loan  activities.  The 
10-percent  stock  ownership  requirement 
was  increased  to  25  percent.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  matches  the  specifications  for 
bank  holding  companies.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  all  companies  are  to 
be  permitted  to  own  one  savings  and  loan 
Institution,  and  ownership  Is  defined  as 
the  ownership  of  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  capital  stock  of  that  association. 

Those  which  presently  hold  one  are 
allowed  to  retain  that  one  without  any 
additional  action.  Those  investment 
groups  or  companies  that  do  not  now 
own  a  savings  and  loan  association  and 
wish  to  acquire  one  in  the  future  v?lll  be 
required  to  get  approval  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  before  even 
one  can  be  acquired. 

The  bill  which  Is  now  before  us  allows 
both  mergers  and  acquisitions  imder 
conditions  comparable  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Bank  JVIerger  Act.  It  also 
allows  holding  companies  which  now 
control  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
more  than  one  State  to  retain  those  asso- 
ciations. However,  additional  Interstate 
operations  will  be  prohibited  in  the 
future. 

It  Is  my  view  that  we  have  developed 
a  reasonable  compromise,  one  In  which 
we  have  tried  to  minimize  the  possible 
adverse  effect  on  the  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  now  In  existence  and 
on  the  value  of  the  shares  in  stock  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies,  both  those 
which  are  affiliates  of  holding  compa- 
nies and  those  which  are  not. 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  legislation,  In 
conjimctlon  with  the  Supervisory  Act  of 
last  year,  provides  the  authority  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  properly  administer  its  func- 
tions and  prevent  future  Improper  activ- 
ities by  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies which  would  adversely  affect  their 
affiliate  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  discover 
after  some  experience  with  actual  opera- 
tion under  this  bill  that  we  have  either 
imposed  an  undue  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  the  holding  companies,  or  If  we 
have  left  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  without  the  weapons  and  power 
It  needs  to  control  and  eliminate  the  dif- 
ficulties whose  existence  have  resulted  in 


a  legislation  request  for  this,  then  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  go  back  again  to  recon- 
sider the  problem  and  try  to  develop 
additional  legislation,  should  that  be 
necessary.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
showing  made  In  the  hearings  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  I  think  we 
have  a  good  bill  on  which  to  start,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
committee,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
regarding  the  bill  in  which  he  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  on  the 
measure.  In  his  letter  he  made  several 
significant  remarks. 

He  suggested  that  the  bill  follow  gen- 
erally the  approach  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  that  holding  com- 
panies be  permitted  to  hold  one  associa- 
tion without  the  divestiture  requirements 
being  applicable.  Second,  he  suggested 
the  prohibitions  against  holding  com- 
panies acquiring  additional  associations 
through  purchase  or  merger  be  rescinded. 
Third,  he  suggested  we  revise  the  defini- 
tion of  control  to  be  25-percent  stock- 
ownership  in  lieu  of  10  percent.  We  have 
agreed  with  the  three  recommendations 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has 
made  and  we  have  incorporated  them  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  a  copy  of  my  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNT!   9,    1967. 

Hon.  John  Sparkbcak, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaisman:  I  write  this  letter  in 
opposition  to  S.  1642,  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1967. 
There  are  a  ntunber  of  provisions  contained 
In  this  proposal  which,  if  enacted,  would 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  California. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  In  my  State 
represents  assets  totaling  close  to  $30  bil- 
lion. Family  earnings  are  deposited  In  over 
7  million  savings  accounts  In  these  associa- 
tions. A  large  majority  of  the  families  in 
California  own  their  homes  through  the 
availability  of  funds  from  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  key  position  of  the  indus- 
try In  the  area  of  savings  and  home  financing 
represents  a  vital  element  in  the  economy 
of  my  State. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  Industry 
has  had  to  face  the  serious  challenge  of  In- 
flation, primarily  brought  on  by  Inconsis- 
tent and  lll-tlmed  fiscal  policies  dealing 
with  Interest  rates.  These  economic  gyra- 
tions Resulted  in  a  serious  slump  In  the 
Callfomla^housing  Industry,  the  real  estate 
market,  and  ultimately  In  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry.  There  are  Indications  today 
that  this  Industry  is  slowly  emerging  from 
Its  recent  economic  crisis. 

As  recently  as  1966,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  dealt  with  holding 
company  legislation.  In  the  89th  Congress, 
we  adopted  amendments  to  the  Bank  Hold. 
Ing  Company  Act  of  1966.  I  believe  that  the 
guidelines  that  control  banking  ought  to  be 
generally  the  same  gtildellnes  followed  by 
similar  flnancial  Institutions.  There  Is  no 
justification  for  the  kind  of  dlscrlmlnaton 
In  the  various  provisions  of  S.  1542. 

This  bill  generally  would  prohibit  a  sav- 


ings and  loan  association  owned  by  a  hold- 
ing company  from  merging  with  or  acquir- 
ing another  association.  A  bank  owned  by  a 
bank  holding  company,  however,  can  merge 
with  or  acquire  another  bank  subject  to 
agency  approval.  Why  should  a  different  rule 
apply  to  a  savings  and  loan  agency?  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  philosophy  of  regulation 
which  would  deny  outright  the  power  of 
approving  a  possible  merger  or  acquisition  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

More  Importantly,  S.  1542's  limited  hold- 
ing company  definition,  along  with  the  other 
provisions,  will  force  a  number  of  com- 
panies to  divest  themselves  of  ownership  in 
savings  and  loan  associations.  This  bill  de. 
fines  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  In 
terms  of  ownership  of  more  than  10  percent 
of  a  single  association.  The  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  a 
bank  holding  company  In  much  broader 
terms  of  control— 25  percent  of  the  voting 
shares  of  each  of  two  banks,  tinder  the  re- 
strictive and  discriminatory  formula  and 
provisions  of  S.  1542,  divestiture  will  flood 
the  market  with  and  severely  curtail  the 
marketability  of  savings  and  loan  shares. 
Such  consequences,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  interest,  would  strike  clearly  at  the 
very  stability  of  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  the  nation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highly  prohibi- 
tive regulations  provided  by  S.  1542.  I  oppose 
this  legislation  in  Its  present  form.  I  would 
support  legislation  providing  for  reasonable 
and  equitable  regulations  In  this  area,  gen- 
erally along  the  lines  of  Federal  legislation 
affecting  banking  Institutions.  That.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  the  path  along  which  the  public  In- 
terest lies. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  and  your  Commit- 
tee to  weigh  carefully  S.  1542  in  light  of  the 
views  which  I  have  presented  in  this  letter. 
It  is  my  hop)€,  as  I  am  sure  It  Is  yours,  that 
fair  and  equitable  regulatory  legislation  for 
all  financial  Institutions  can  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchki.. 

June  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Se-nate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  9  regarding  S.  1542,  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Your  letter  together  with  the 
testimony  of  the  representatives  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  Committee  in  considering  this 
Important  legislation.  I  have  Inserted  your 
letter  In  the  record  of  the  hearings  along 
with  the  statement  of  your  colleague.  Sena- 
tor George  Murphy. 

With  respect  to  the  points  raised  In  your 
letter,  I  believe  the  Committee  In  its  meet- 
ing on  June  22  has  Included  a  number  of 
your  recommendations. 

First  of  all,  the  Committee  has  amended 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  present  restric- 
tions on  the  growth  of  holding  companies 
through  mergers  and  acquisitions.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  that  In  view  of  the  additional 
regulatory  authority  which  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  would  have  with  resi>ect  to  hold- 
ing companies,  the  prohibitions  on  further 
growth  are  no  longer  needed. 

Secondly,  the  Committee  has  adopted  your 
suggestion  that  the  definition  of  control  by 
a  holding  company  be  made  comparable  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  As  you 
know,  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  de- 
fines a  holding  compmny  as  a  company  which 
controls  25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  a 
subsidiary  bank.  We  have  adopted  a  similar 
provision  with  respect  to  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies. 

Thirdly,  the  Committee  has  also  decided 
to  recommend  comparability  with  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  with  respect  to  the 
divestment  of  unrelated  activities.  Under  the 
Bank    Holding    Company    Act.    a    company 
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would  have  to  oonUol  two  or  more  banlcs 
before  It  would  be  required  to  divest  itself  of 
unrelated  activities.  We  have  adopted  a 
similar  provUlon  for  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies.  However.  unUlce  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  companies  which 
control  only  one  savings  and  loan  association 
would  be  conaldered  a  holding  company  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  exanUnatlon. 
reglstraUon.  and  reporting  provisions  of  3. 

1542. 

I  believe  this  compromise  wUl  provide  the 
Bank  Board  with  the  authority  it  needs  in 
this  field  whUe  at  the  same  time  Insuring 
the  marketability  of  existing  unafflllated  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Youp  suggestions  to  the  Committee  were 
most  helpful  In  considering  this  Important 
legislation.  I  appreciate  the  Interest  you  have 
taken  and  the  work  you  have  done  on  thla 
bill. 

With  beet  wlebes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowiRl  could  not  be  here  today. 
He  left  a  statement,  which  he  authorized 
me  to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
3.  1542  have  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
remarks  were  addressed  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towm]  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

Statbmknt  bt  Sewatok  Towrs 
I  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  the 
falmeaa  of  the  Committee  In  Its  considera- 
tion of  the  opposition  of  the  Savings  *  Loan 
Holding  Companies  and  the  Savings  &  Loan 
stock  companies  to  some  of  the  provisions 
contained  In  the  original  bill  submitted  by 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Aa  la  generaUy  the  case  In  controversial 
leglslaUon.  the  opposition  to  the  bill  gained 
some  polnu  and  lost  some  points,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  the  compromises  were  oJTered  by  both 
sides  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  cooperation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  purpose  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  to  enable  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  to  come  to  the 
Chamber,  because  I  understood  he  de- 
sired to  speak  on  the  bill.  However,  he 
has  now  come  to  the  Chamber,  so  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  taken  the  floor  in  order  to  make  a 
speech  about  the  bill.  However,  over  a 
period  of  the  last  several  months,  many 
Inquiries  have  come  to  my  office  about 
the  proposed  legislation.  Also,  rumors 
have  been  expressed  concerning  what 
was  going  to  happen  In  the  holding  com- 
pany field.  I  am  sorry  that  the  bill  has 
been  called  up  at  this  time  In  this  way. 
I  realize  the  situation  in  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  found  himself,  but  this  Is 
a  complicated  bill. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill 
affects  some  associations  which  have  not 
caused  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  any  difficulties:  yet  the  bill  will 
affect  them  adversely.  Therefore.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  First,  I 
read  from  page  5  of  the  report: 


In  recommending  legislation  to  provide 
additional  control  over  holding  compaiUes. 
the  committee  does  nut  mean  to  imply  or 
infer  that  holding  companies  In  the  savings 
and  loan  tleld  are  evil  in  themselves  Indeed, 
most  of  the  problems  seem  to  have  been  con- 
centrated in  relatively  few  areas. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the 
c6minittee  subscribes  to  that  statement. 

Then,  a  little  further  on,  the  report 
continues: 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to  stig- 
matize those  associations  which  are  cor- 
porately  owned. 

However,  since  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  arLsen  in  one  or 
two  places,  does  not  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  believe  that  the  bill  might  per- 
haps be  subject  to  later  revision,  in  view 
of  the  problems  that  may  be  posed  for 
smaller  associations  and  smaller  hold- 
ing companies  which  technically  come 
within  the  act  but  which  have  certainly 
not  been  a  part  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  been  concerned? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  wc  can- 
not very  well  see  Into  the  future  to  know 
what  will  happen,  but  the  call  for  this 
legislation  is  largely  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periences which  have  demonstrated  a 
need  for  revision.  In  effect,  the  bill  is  a 
revision  of  the  Spence  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1959.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
after  a  few  years  experience  with  this 
measure,  further  revision  of  the  law  may 
be  called  for. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  chairman  is,  of 
course,  acquainted  with  the  situations. 
Both  situations  exist  in  Colorado.  For 
exEunple.  as  to  the  marketability  of 
stock.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  throwing  out  of  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
because,  as  the  chairman  knows — and  I 
shall  not  mention  the  names  of  States — 
the  big  dlfBculties  have  been  confined 
mostly  to  two  States.  Surely,  some  meth- 
od could  be  found  by  which  the  marketa- 
bility of  the  stock  of  these  fine  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  not  be  af- 
fected. As  I  understand  the  language  as 
It  is  now  written  In  the  bill,  the  associa- 
tions could  not  sell  stock  to  or  exchange 
stock  for  the  stock  of  any  corporation 
which  held  another  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  provide  that  any 
holding  company  can  hold  one  associa- 
tion without  being  required  to  divest 
itself  of  unrelated  activities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  what  I  said, 
except  I  said  it  In  the  reverse. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to 
boll  it  down  to  a  very  few  words. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  They  could  not  ac- 
quire a  second.  If  they  hold  one  without 
becoming  subject  to  the  divestment  pro- 
visions. This  is  the  same  as  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Let  mp  add  one 
thing  here.  We  define  control  to  be  at 
least  25  percent  stock  control.  It  was 
recommended  to  us  that  we  define  con- 
trol of  10  percent  of  stock  ownership, 
but  we  raised  that  level  because  we 
thought  it  was  more  realistic,  and  we  set 
It  at  25  percent. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  What  this  means  for 
the  marketability  of  stock  Is  simply  this. 


tiiat  no  holding  company  of  any  kind, 
nor  any  company  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  holding  company,  can  be  a 
prospective  customer  now  for  the  stock 
of  any  savings  and  loan  association  If 
they  already  own  25  percent  or  more  of 
any  other  savings  and  loan  institution. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  they  control  as 
much  as  25  percent.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  think  that  the  com- 
mittee made  a  wise  decision  In  raising 
the  amount  from  10  percent  to  25  per- 
cent, but  I  am  concerned — and  I  have 
talked  with  some  other  Senators,  too. 
who  are  concerned  about  how  this  will 
affect  the  marketability  of  the  stock  of 
private  associations  mostly  built  by  one 
man  or  one  family  over  a  period  of  40  to 
50  years.  By  the  action  of  the  committee. 
I  think  it  has  greatly  Educed  the  mar- 
ketability of  that  stock.  I  would  hope 
that  some  way  might  be  found  in  the 
future  to  do  something  about  that. 

I  note,  for  example.  In  looking  at  the 
figures  provided  here,  that  in  many 
States  which  have  holding  companies— 

10  or  11 1  guess  there  are 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  there  are  11. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  largest  State  by  far 
Is  California. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  now  has  48  holding 
companies  controlling  72  savings  and 
loan  associations.  That  means  that  some 
of  them  are  controlling  only  one,  for  a 
total  of  $13  billion. 

In  my  own  State,  five  control  nine, 
which  Is  not  even  two  for  one.  for  $409 
million. 

The  next  to  the  largest,  as  I  read  the 
figures.  Is  Ohio,  which  has  14  controlling 
14.  for  $809  million. 

Texas  has  seven  controlling  13.  not 
quite  two  apiece,  for  $688.8  million. 

I  simply  wanted  to  try  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that,  which  I  certainly  think  de- 
serves to  have  attention  called,  that  this 
legislation  has  had  to  be  enacted  mainly 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  In  one  or 
two  States.  I  believe  that  the  market- 
ability factor,  plus  the  fact  that  some 
holding  companies  which  have  been 
doing  a  legitimate  job  and  happen  to 
own  two  or  three,  are  going  to  be  quite 
adversely  affected  by  this  legislation, 
unless  some  means  are  found  to  regulate 
them,  provide  Inspection,  or  something 
which  will  permit  them  to  can-y  on.  This 
is  an  expensive  procedure,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Companies  would 
initially  have  2  years  to  divest  and  would 
have  as  much  as  5  years  with  Board  ap- 
proval. This  win  certainly  give  us  time. 
to  see  how  things  go. 

By  the  way.  that  Is  in  accordance  with 

the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  also. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that.  If 

we  are  going  to  have  our  heads  chopped 

off 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  can  do  It  better 
in  5  years,  or  immediately. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  difference 
between  2  or  5  years;  but  it  Is  true  that 
perhaps  we  could  get  the  Senator,  In 
his  wisdom,  if  he  finds  out  that  this  Is 
too  burdensome,  to  provide  some  relief 
for  these  relatively  small  associations 
which  are  hurt  very  much. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 


cerned. I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  will 
watch  it  most  carefully.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  any  of  them  hurt. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  had  somewhat  similar 
views.  He  has  written  a  letter,  which  I 
placed  In  the  Record  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  which  he  recommends  specific  changes 
which  we  put  In  the  bill. 

The  Senator  realizes  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
bill  we  are  presenting  to  the  Senate  and 
the  one  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that  very 
well.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado might  want  to  stay.  I  do  not  see 
the  Senator  from  Utah  in  the  Chamber. 
There  are  one  or  two  brief  amendments 
to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated,  and 
also  that  there  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  Record,  Immediately  following  the 
presentation  of  the  amendment,  a  brief 
comment  that  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  must  be  agreed  to 
first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
forward  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  25,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "section"  to  Insert  the  following: 
",  other  than  mergers  or  acquisitions  ap- 
proved under  section  408(e)  (2) .". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  the  savings  clause. 
The  original  language  said  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  be  construed  as  providing 
authority  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 
However,  section  408(e)  (2)  gives  the 
Board  authority  to  apply  standards  dif- 
ferent from  the  antitrust  laws  when  ap- 
proving acquisitions  and  mergers.  The 
language  is  comparable  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  The  amendment  insures 
these  two  provisions  are  technically  con- 
sistent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say,  before 
the  vote  Is  put,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  In  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
forward  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It 
Is  proposed,  on  page  8,  line  21,  following 
the  word  "may",  to  insert  the  following: 
"approve  or  may". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  gives  the  Board  authority  to 
approve  a  holding  company's  retention 
of  activities  closely  related  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  The  present  wording  would 
have  permitted  such  approval  only  by 
the  issuance  of  general  regulations. 

I  make  the  same  remarks  previously 
made  with  r^ard  to  the  agreement  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  passage  of  the  blU  as 
amended. 

The  bill  (S.  1542)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1542 
An  act  to  amend  section  408  of  the  National 

Housing  Act,  as  amended  to  provide  for 

the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  holding 

companies  and  subsidiary  companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1967". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  n.S.C.  1730a),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Ou-uninoKB. — (1)  As  used 
In  this  section,  unless  the  context  otber- 
wlse  requires — 

"(A)  'insured  institution'  means  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  asso- 
ciation or  a  cooperative  bank,  the  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(B)  'uninsured  institution'  means  any 
association  or  bank  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  hereof,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
not  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation; 

"(C)  'company  means  any  corporation, 
limited  partnership,  trust.  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, or  similar  organization,  but  does  not 
include  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  or  any  company  the  majority  of  the 
shares  of  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  or  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  In  his  official 
capacity,  or  by  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State; 

"(D)  'savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controls  an  Insured  Institution  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  this 
subsection,  but  does  not  Include  any  trust 
(other  than  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  share- 
holders', or  voting  trust)  with  respect  to  any 
Insured  institution  or  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company.  If  such  trust  by  its  terms  must 
terminate  within  twenty-five  years  or  not 
later  than  twenty-one  years  and  ten  months 
after  the  death  of  Individuals  living  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  trust; 

"(E)  "multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  means  any  savlngB  and  loan  com- 


pany which  directly  or  Indirectly  controls 
two  or  more  Insured  institutions; 

"(F)  'diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  whose  subsidiary  Insured  Insti- 
tution and  related  activities  as  permitted 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  accounted,  on  either  an  actual  or 
a  pro  forma  basis,  for  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  Its  consolidated  net  assets  at  the  close  of 
Its  preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  its  consoli- 
dated net  earnings  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(G)  'person'  means  an  individual  or  com- 
pany; 

"(H)  'subsidiary'  of  a  person  means  any 
company  which  is  controlled  by  such  person 
or  by  a  company  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
such  person  by  virtue  of  this  EUbsectlon; 

"(I)  'affiliate'  of  a  specified  insured  In- 
stitution means  any  person  or  company 
which  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under 
common  control  with,  such  insured  In- 
stitution;  and 

"(J)  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  control  of — 

"(A)  an  insured  institution  if  the  person 
directly  or  indirectly  or  acting  in  concert 
with  one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through 
one  or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  Insured  institution, 
or  controls  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  such  institution; 

"(B)  any  other  company  if  the  person 
directly  or  indirectly  or  acting  m  concert 
with  one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through 
one  or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  voting  shares  or  rights  of  such  other 
company,  or  controls  in  any  manner  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors  or  trustees  of  such  other  com- 
pany, or  is  a  general  partner  In  or  has  con- 
tributed more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
capital  of  such  other  company;  or 

"(C)  a  trust  if  the  person  is  a  trustee 
thereof. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  no  company  shall  be  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  its  owner- 
ship or  control  of  voting  shares  of  an  in- 
sured institution  or  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  acquired  In  connection  with 
the  underwriting  of  securities  if  such  sharea 
are  held  only  for  such  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  twenty  days  unless 
extended  by  the  Corporation)  as  will  permit 
the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis;   and 

"(B)  no  bank  shall  be  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  its  control, 
held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  of  an  Insured  in- 
stitution or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(b)  Registration  and  Examination. — (1) 
Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1967,  or 
within  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  whichever  Is  later, 
each  savings  and  loan  holding  company  shall 
register  with  the  Corporation  on  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation,  which  shall  in- 
clude such  Information,  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  financial  condition, 
ownership,  operations,  management,  and  In- 
tercompany relationships  of  such  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  related 
matters,  as  the  Corporation  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Upwn  application,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  extend  the  time  within  which  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  shall  reg- 
ister and  file  the  requisite  Information. 

"(2)  Each  savings  and  loan  holdmg  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereof,  other  than 
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an  Insured  Inatltutlon.  shall  file  with  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  m  which  Ita  principal 
offlce  la  located,  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation.  Such  report* 
ahaU  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  for  such  periods. 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe.  Each  re- 
port shall  contain  such  information  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  and  Us  subsidiaries  as  the 
Corporation  may  require. 

"(3)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  maintain  sue!  boolcs  and  records 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

"(4)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  such  examinations  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  prescribe.  The  cost  of  such  exam- 
inations shall  be  assessed  against  and  paid 
by  such  holding  company.  Examination  and 
other  reports  may  be  furnished  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  appropriate  State  supervi- 
sory authority.  The  Corporation  shall,  to  the 
extent  deemed  feasible,  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  reports  filed  with  or  ex- 
amination* made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  appropriate  SUte  supervisory  author- 
ity. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  to 
require  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  i)ersons  connected  therewith  If  It 
Is  not  a  corporation,  to  execute  and  file  a 
prescribed  form  of  irrevocable  appointment 
of  agent  for  service  of  process. 

■•(6)  The  Corporation  may  at  any  time. 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  application. 
release  a  registered  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  from  any  registration  theretofore 
made  by  such  company.  If  the  Corporation 
shall  determine  that  such  company  no  longer 
has  control  of  any  Insured  Institution. 

"(c)  Holding  Company  Acrrvmxs — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  no  savings  and  I'san  holding  comp>any 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not  an  In- 
sured Institution  shall  engage  In  any  activity 
or  render  any  services  for  or  on  behalf  of 
an  Insured  institution  (other  than  those 
activities  or  services  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection t  which.  If  performed 
by  the  Institution,  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation;   and 

"(2)  no  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not 
an  Insured  Institution  shall  commence,  or 
continue  for  more  than  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  or  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  be- 
coming a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  (whichever  Is  later). 
any  business  activity  other  than  (A)  furnish- 
ing or  performing  management  services  for 
a  subsidiary  Insured  Institution.  (B>  con- 
ducting an  Insurance  agency  or  an  escrow 
business.  (C)  holding  or  managing  or  liqui- 
dating assets  owned  by  or  acquired  from  a 
subsidiary  Insured  Institution.  (D)  holding 
or  managing  properties  used  or  occupied  by 
a  subsidiary  insured  Institution.  (E^  acting 
as  trustee  under  deed  of  trust,  or  (P)  fur- 
nishing or  performing  such  other  services  or 
engaging  in  such  other  activities  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  approve  or  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  as  being  a  proper  incident  to  the 
operations  of  Insured  ln.^»!tutlon3  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  savings  ac- 
count holders  therein  The  Corporation  may. 
upon  a  showing  of  gtxxl  cause,  extend  such 
time  from  year  to  year,  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  If  the  Cor- 
poration finds  such  extension  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  company  which  Is  an  Insured 
bank  of  the  Federal  Dep)osit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  which  has  become  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  acqui- 
sition of  the  control  of  an  insured  Institution 


or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
pursuant  to  a  pledge  of  hypotnecatlon  to  se- 
cure a  loan,  or  In  connection  with  the  Uqul- 
datlon  of  a  loan 

•■(d)  Prohibited  Transactions —No  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company's  subsidiary 
uisUTfd  institution  shall — 

■'iD  invest  any  of  Its  funds  in  the  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  any  affiliate  i  other  than  a  service  corpo- 
ration as  authorized  by  law); 

•■(2)  accept  the  stock,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  of  any  affiliate  as 
collateral  security  for  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  made  by  such  Institution; 

••i3i  purchase  securities  or  other  assets  or 
obligations  under  repurchase  agreement  from 
any   affiliate; 

•■(4)  make  any  loan,  discount,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  (A*  any  :iffill  ite,  except  In  a 
tr.insactlon  authorized  by  subparagraph  lAl 
of  paragraph  (6i  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
any  third  party  on  the  security  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  from  any  affiliate,  or  with 
knowledge  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
liMn,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit,  or  any 
piU-t  thereof,  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  any  affiliate: 

"(5)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  or  main- 
tain 'tny  compensatlrig  tyalance  for  any  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  granted  to  any  affiliate 
by  any  third   party; 

"1 6)  except  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation— 

"(A)  engage  in  any  transaction  with  any 
affiliate  involving  the  purchiuse.  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  or  assets  i  other  th.vn  participat- 
ing Interests  in  mortgage  loans  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion) in  any  case  where  the  amount  of  the 
consideration  involved  when  added  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  consideration  given 
or  received  by  such  Institution  for  all  such 
transactions  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period  exceeds  the  lesser  of  1100.000 
or  0  1  per  centum  of  the  Institution's  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
or 

■•|B)  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing, either  In  writing  or  orally,  with 
any  affiliate  under  which  such  affiliate  Is  to 
(I)  render  management  or  advertising  serv- 
ices for  the  Institution,  ill)  serve  as  a  con- 
sultant, adviser,  or  agent  for  any  phase  of 
the  operations  of  the  institution,  or  (111) 
render  services  of  any  other  nature  for  the 
Institution,  other  than  those  which  may  be 
exempted  by  regtilation  or  order  of  the  Cor- 
pKiratlon.  unless  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
consideration  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
Institution  In  the  future  under  all  such  exist- 
ing agreements  or  understandings  cannot 
exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  0  I  per  centum 
of  the  Institution  s  total  assets  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 

"(C)  make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate 
under  any  agreement  or  understanding  here- 
inabove referred  to  Ln  subparagraph  iBi 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid 
to  affiliates  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ments or  understandings,  an  iunount  aggre- 
gating In  excess  of  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or 
0  1  per  centum  of  the  Institution's  total  a.s- 
sets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  Corporation  shall  grant  approval  un- 
der this  paragraph  (6)  If.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation,  the  terms  of  any  such 
transaction,  .agreement,  or  understandlnt;, 
or  any  such  payment  by  such  Institution, 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
Its  savings  account  holders  or  to  the  In- 
surance risk  of  the  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution. 

"(C)  Acquisitions — (1)  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for— 

"(A)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany directly  or  Indlrec'ly.  or  through  one 
or  more  sutssldlarles  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions — 

"(1)   to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 


ten approval  of  the  Corporation,  the  con- 
trol of  an  Insured  Institution  or  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  to  retain  the 
control  of  such  an  Institution  or  holding 
company  acquired  or  retained  In  violation 
of  this  section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  In 
effect; 

"(11)  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior 
written  approval  of  tlie  Corporation,  by  the 
process  of  merger,  consolidation,  or  purchase 
of  .^sBets,  another  Insured  or  uninsured  Insti- 
tution or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets 
of  any  such  Institution  or  holding  company; 

"(111)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year  after 
Uie  enactment  of  this  amendment,  any  of  the 
voting  shares  of  an  Insured  Institution  not  a 
subsidiary,  or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  not  a  subsidiary,  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
to  so  acquire  or  retain  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  voting  shares  of  any  company 
not  a  subsidiary  which  is  engaged  In  any 
business  activity  other  than  those  specified 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section;  or 

"  I  Iv )  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  unin- 
sured Institution,  or  to  retain  for  more  than 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  or  from  the  date  on  which  such 
control  was  acquired,  whichever  Is  later,  the 
control  of  any  such  Institution: 

"iB)  any  other  company,  except  with  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Corporation, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  livrough  one  or  more 
subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more  trans- 
actions, to  acquire  the  control  of  one  or 
more  Insured  Institutions. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve 
any  acquisition  under  subparagraphs  (A)  (1), 
I  A I  ( li ) .  and  ( B )  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  except  in  accordance  with  this 
p.Tjagraph.  In  every  case,  the  Corporation 
fhall  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  company  and  Institution  In- 
volved, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  shall  render 
Its  decision  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  receipt  of  application  for  approval 
hereunder.  Before  approving  any  such  acqui- 
sition, the  Corporation  shall  request  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  consider  any  re- 
port rendered  within  thirty  days  on  the 
competitive  factors  Involved.  The  Corporation 
shall  not  approve  any  proj>osed  acquisition— 

"(Ay which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  savings  and  loan 
business  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  effect  of  which  In  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  ac- 
quisition In  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

"(3)  No  acquisition  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  which 
win— 

••(A)  result  in  the  formation  by  any  com- 
pany, through  one  or  more  subsidiaries  or 
through  one  or  more  transactions,  of  a  mul- 
tiple savings  and  loan  holding  company 
controlling  Insured  Institutions  in  more 
than  one  State;  or 

"(Bi  enable  an  existing  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  to  acquire  an 
Insured  Institution  the  principal  offlce  of 
which  is  located  in  a  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  such  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  shall  designate,  by  writing  filed 
with  the  Corporation  within  sixty  days  after 
Its  registration  hereunder,  as  the  State  in 
which  the  principal  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness of  such  holding  company  is  conducted. 


"(4)  Any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, which  is  an  Insured  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured  In- 
stitution or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hypothe- 
cation to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  a  loan,  but  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  such  company  to  retain 
such  control  for  more  than  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  or  from  the 
date  on  which  such  control  was  acquired, 
whichever  Is  later,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  upon  application  by  such  company 
extend  such  one-year  period  from  year  to 
year,  for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding 
three  years,  if  the  Corporation  finds  such  ex- 
tension Is  warranted  and  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  Interest. 

"(f)  Declaration  of  DrvmBaiD. — Every  sub- 
sidiary Insured  Institution  shall  give  the  Cor- 
poration not  less  than  thirty  days'  advance 
notice  of  the  proposed  declaration  by  Its 
directors  of  any  dividend  on  its  guarantee, 
permanent,  or  other  nonwlthdrawable  stock. 
Such  notice  period  shall  commence  to  run 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  such  dividend  declared 
within  such  period,  or  without  the  giving 
of  such  notice  to  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
Invalid  and  shall  confer  no  rights  or  bene- 
fits upon  the  holder  of  any  such  stock. 

"(g)  Holding  Company  Indebtiedness. — 
( 1 )  No  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not  an  In- 
sured institution  shall  issue,  sell,  renew,  or 
guarantee  any  debt  security  of  such  "torn pany 
or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt,  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof;  or 

"(B)  the  Issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guar- 
anty of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption 
of  any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
If  such  security  or  debt  (I)  Is  payable  on 
demand,  or  matures  within  nine  months 
(exclusive  of  days  of  grace),  after  the  date 
of  Issuance,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty,  or  as- 
sumption thereof,  and  (11)  aggregates  (to- 
gether with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt 
then  outstanding  of  a  maturity  of  nine 
months  or  less  (exclusive  of  days  of  grace), 
as  to  which  such  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary is  primarily  or  contingently  liable) 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  consol- 
idated net  worth  of  such  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or  transaction  not  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  If  the  Corporation  finds 
that— 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  any  such  act  or 
transaction  will  be  used  for  (1)  the  pur- 
chase of  permanent,  guarantee,  or  other  non- 
withdrawal  stock  to  be  Issued  by  a  subsid- 
iary insured  institution,  or  (11)  the  piupose 
of  making  a  capital  contribution  to  a  sub- 
sidiary insured  Institution;  or 

"(B)  such  act  or  transaction  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  dlschMglng  an  outstanding 
debt  security,  or  for  other  necessary  or  ur- 
gent corporate  needs,  and  would  not  Impose 
»n  unreasonable  or  Imprudent  financial 
burden  on  the  applicant. 
The  Corporation  may  also  approve  any  ap- 
plication under  this  paragraph  If  It  finds 
that  the  act  or  transaction  would  not  be  In- 
jurious to  the  operation  of  any  subsidiary 
Insured  institution  In  the  light  of  Its  finan- 
cial condition  and  prospects. 

"Applications  filed  with  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  Information  as  the 
OorporaUon  may  prescribe. 


"(4)  If  a  State  authority  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  Statee,  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  act  or  transaction  within  the 
scope  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  inform  the  Corporation,  upon  request 
by  the  Corporation  for  an  opinion  or  other- 
wise, that  State  or  Federal  laws  applicable 
thereto  have  not  been  compiled  virlth,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  approve  such  act  of 
transaction  until  and  unless  the  Corporation 
Is  satisfied  that  such  compliance  has  been 
effected. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'debt  security'  Includes  any  note,  draft,  bond, 
debenture,  certlflcata  of  Indebtedness,  or  any 
other  Instrument  commonly  used  as  evidence 
of  Indebtedness,  or  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment under  the  terms  of  which  any  party 
becomes,  or  may  become,  primarily  or  con- 
tingently liable  for  the  payment  of  money, 
either  In  the  present  or  at  a  future  date. 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Corporation  finds  that  a 
diversified  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
does  not  meet  the  test  prescribed  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  such  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof  may 
not  accept,  use,  or  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  dividend  on  stock  from  a  subsidiary 
Insured  Institution,  and  suoh  Institution  may 
not  declare  or  pay  any  dividend  on  Its  stock 
to  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary,  un- 
less the  Corporation  falls  to  object,  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  notification  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  to  such  divi- 
dend aa  being  Injurious  to  the  Insured  Insti- 
tution In  the  light  of  Its  financial  condition 
and  prospects. 

"(B)  The  prohibition  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  diver- 
sified savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  If,  excluding  Its  sub- 
sidiary Insured  Institution,  Its  consolidated 
net  Income  available  for  Interest  for  Its  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  twice  Its  consolidated 
debt  service  requirements  for  the  twelve- 
month period  next  succeeding  such  fiscal 
year,  as  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"(h)  Administration  and  Enforcement. — 
(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules,  regtilatlons,  and  orders  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  It 
to  administer  and  carry  out  the  purptoses 
of  this  section,  and  to  require  compliance 
therewith  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  rules,  regrulatlons,  and 
orders  thereunder,  are  being  and  have  been 
compiled  with  by  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing.  In- 
vestigation, or  any  other  proceeding  under 
this  section,  the  Cori>oration  or  Its  desig- 
nated representatives  shall  have  jxjwer  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  Issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  to  take 
evidence,  and  to  require  the  pr(5ductlon  of 
any  books,  papers,  correspondence,  memo- 
randums, or  other  records  which  may  be 
relevant  or  material  to  the  hearing.  Inquiry, 
or  proceeding.  The  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  any  such  records  may 
be  required  from  any  place  In  any  State 
or  In  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing.  The  Cor- 
poration may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  any 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  hearing.  Investi- 
gation, or  proceeding  Is  being  carried  on,  or 
where  any  witness  or  company  subpenaed 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  therewith. 

"(3)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Cor- 
poration that  any  person  is  engaged  or  has 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  consti- 


tute a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder,  the  Corporation  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion bring  an  action  in  the  proper  United 
States  district  court,  or  the  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  ' 
compliance  with  this  section  or  any  rule, 
regiilation,  or  order  thereunder,  or  to  require 
the  divestiture  of  any  acquisition  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  or  for  any  combination 
of  the  foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  an  injunction,  decree,  re- 
straining order,  order  of  divestiture  or  other 
appropriate  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

"  (4)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
trative  expenses. 

"(i)  Prohibited  Acts. — It  shall  be  tmlaw- 
ful  for— 

"(1)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director, 
officer,  employee,  or  person  owning,  con- 
trolling, or  holding  with  power  to  vote,  or 
hold  proxies  representing,  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  voting  shares,  of  such  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary,  to  hold,  solicit, 
or  exercise  any  proxies  In  respect  of  any 
voting  rights  In  an  Insured  InsUtutlon  which 
Is  a  mutual  Institution; 

"(2)  any  director  or  officer  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  any  person  own- 
ing, controlling,  or  holding  with  pwwer  to 
vote,  or  holding  proxies  representing,  more 
than  25  jjer  centum  of  the  voting  shares  of 
such  holding  company  (A),  except  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  an  Insured  Institution  or  another 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  not  a 
subsidiary  of  such  holding  company,  or  (B) 
to  acquire  control,  or  to  retain  control  for 
more  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  of  any  Insured  institution, 
not  a  subsidiary  of  such  holding  company;  or 

"(3)  any  individual,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  trustee  of,  or  become 
a  partner  in,  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or.* 
breach   of   trust. 

"(J)  Penalties. — (1)  Any  company  which 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during  which 
the  violation  continues. 

"(2)  Any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
or  participates  In  a  vlolatlos  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  Every  director,  officer,  partner, 
trustee,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  for  false  entries  In  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  such  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  as  are  applicable 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  an  In- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Corporation  for  false  entries  in  any 
books,  reports,  or  statements  of  such  Institu- 
tion under  section  1006  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(k)  Judicial  Review. — Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  by  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
principal  offlce  of  such  party  is  located,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
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set  aalde.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  bjr  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  me  in  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  afflrm,  mod- 
ify, terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  Corporation.  Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(I)  Savimo  Ci^usx. — Nothing  contained 
In  thle  section,  other  than  mergers  or  acquisi- 
tions approved  under  section  408ie)  (2),  shall 
be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action,  or  conduct  which  Is  or  has  been 
or  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law.  nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  instituted  on  account 
of  any  act,  action,  or  conduct  In  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bin  was  passed 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STANDARDS   OF   CONDUCT  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  desire  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  standards  of  con- 
duct In  the  Senate 

Now  that  the  debate  on  the  Dodd  cen- 
sure resolution  has  terminated,  and  the 
will  of  the  Senate  has  been  expressed,  I 
think  It  Is  most  important  to  consider 
the  broader  implications  of  this  matter. 

Our  verdict  has  been  rendered.  But  be- 
yond the  walls  of  this  Chamber  the  Na- 
tion is  still  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
Senate.  And  their  verdict — the  verdict 
of  the  American  people  on  us — will  be 
rendered  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
action  which  we  have  taken  with  regard 
to  Senator  Dodd.  but  also,  and  more 
Importantly.  In  the  light  of  the  action  we 
take,  or  fail  to  Uke.  to  bring  about 
ethical  reform  m  the  Senate 

Senators  will  recall  that  earlier  this 
year,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Monroney-Madden  legislative  reorga- 
nization bill,  I  offered  three  amendments 
to  the  Senate  Rules — the  so-called  Bobby 
Baker  amendments.  They  were  tabled  on 
rollcall  votes  of  45  to  30,  37  to  22.  and 
49  to  28.  after  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  gave  his  assurance 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  would  consider  them  and 
make  legislative  recommendations  in 
time  for  the  Senate  to  take  action  this 
year. 

Several  weeks  ago.  while  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  Gore-Wllllams 
amendment  to  the  presidential  campaign 
financing  law.  I  Introduced  three  sepa- 
rate bills  which  in  my  judgment  provide 
a  realistic,  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
campaign  financing  dilemma. 

Taken  together,  these  proposals  con- 
stitute a  slx-polnt  program  to  rehabili- 
tate the  moral  reputation  of  the  Senate. 


Point  I.  Strict  financial  disclosure  for 
Seruitors  and  Senate  aids.  This  proposal, 
which  was  one  of  my  three  "Bobby 
Baker"  amendments,  would  require  every 
Senator  and  ever>'  Senate  officer  or  em- 
ployee compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In 
excess  of  $10,000  per  annum  to  file  a 
financial  report  each  year.  The  report, 
which  would  be  maintained  as  a  public 
record  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
a  period  of  6  years,  would  contain  the 
following  kinds  of  information: 

First.  Assets:  The  market  value  of  any 
asset  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000 
or  more. 

Second.  Liabilities.  The  amount  of 
each  liability  in  excess  of  $5,000.  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  creditor. 

Third.  Capital  gain*;:  The  .source  and 
amount  in  excess  of  $5,000 

Fourth.  Income:  The  source  and 
amount  of  every-  item  of  income  for  the 
calendar  year,  in  excess  of  $100.  includ- 
ing gifts  other  than  gifts  from  a  relative. 

Fifth.  Assets  belonging  to  a  trust:  As- 
seUs,  liabilities,  capital  gains,  and  income 
of  a  spouse,  and  capital  gains  earned 
through  a  strawman,  are  all  covered. 
Family  owned  and  tax -exempted  char- 
itable entities  arc  exempt 

Sixth.  Associations  with  a  professional 
firm  which  practices  before  the  Federal 
Government  agencies. 

Seventh  Service  as  director,  officer,  or 
employee  in  a  business  enterprise 

Point  2  Strict  controls  on  financial 
dealings  between  Senators  and  Senate 
aids  and  lobbyists  Tiiis  proposal  would 
bar  gifts  of  over  $100  from  lobbyists  to 
Senators  and  their  assistants,  and  would 
prohibit  Senators  and  Senate  aids  from 
eiu'aKint;  m  joint  business  ventures  with 
lobbyists. 

Point  3  Regulation  nf  moonlighting 
by  Senate  employees  Under  this  rule, 
full-time  Senate  employees  would  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  outside  Jobs  only  if  the 
extracurricular  employment  Ls  not  In- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  and  ex- 
press permission  had  been  granted  by 
the  Senator  under  whom  they  work 
Special  leave  of  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired to  serve  as  the  manager  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  conduct  a  regular 
professional  practice 

Point  4  Strengthened  and  more  com- 
prehensive campaign  tlnance  disclosure. 
The  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967,  which 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress as  S  1546.  is  an  improved  version 
of  the  administration's  election  reform 
bill,  which  I  introduced  last  year.  It  has 
t)een  stresigthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
stiffer  enforcement  section  which  gives 
the  Comptroller  General  the  duty  of 
checking  election  finance  statements  and 
reporting  violations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  would  also  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller Gt-ncral  to  set  up  an  automatic 
infonnatiuri  retrieval  system  to  handle 
campaign  data. 

Point  5  Tax  incentives  for  small  cam- 
paign contributions  As  a  substitute  for 
the  tax-checkoff  plan,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  voted  to  make  ineffective 
pending  the  adoption  of  adequate  safe- 
guards, I  have  introduced  S  1547.  the 
"Fair  Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1967." 
This  bill  would  create  a  50-percent  tax 


credit  up  to  a  total  credit  of  $20  per 
contributor — $40  for  a  husband  and 
wife — for  political  contributions,  not 
just  to  presidential  candidates,  but  to 
candidates  for  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  office  in  a  general  election  or  a  pri- 
mary campaign.  This  is  similar  to  the 
approach  advocated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's Commission  on  Campaign  Costa, 
chaired  by  Alexander  Heard,  but  it  also 
borrows  the  best  features  of  President 
Johnson's  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Point  6.  Free  television  and  radio  Ume 
for  political  candidates  Under  the  terms 
the  Fair  Campaign  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.  S.  1548.  which  I  Introduced  last 
month,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  de- 
velop regulations,  after  appropriate 
hearings,  requiring  every  commercial 
television  and  radio  licensee  to  make 
available  to  candidates  for  Federal. 
State,  and — where  feasible — local  office, 
free  commercial  broadcast  time  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  as  a  condition  to  re- 
newal of  its  license.  Skyrocketing  tele- 
vLsion  costs  have  made  It  harder  and 
harder  for  men  and  women  of  modest 
means  to  seek  elective  office  without  ob- 
ligating themselves  to  the  fat  cats  who 
represent  private  Interests.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  broadcasters  who  are  licensed 
to  use  the  public  airwaves  for  commer- 
cial purposes  should  not  be  obliged  to 
make  available  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  in  the  public  Interest  for  political 
campaign  purposes. 

These  six  points  mark  a  dramatic  de- 
parture from  the  easygoing,  casual  ap- 
proach to  the  closely  related  problems  of 
Senate  ethics  and  election  finance  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Congress  In  the  past. 
Yet  I  submit  that  nothing  less  will  do  If 
we  in  the  Senate  seriously  Intend  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  our  determi- 
nation to  see  to  it  that  the  level  of 
morality  in  our  political  life  is  as  higli 
as  it  must  be  to  Insure  that  our  repre- 
sentative government  truly  refiects  the 
win  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  Grover  Cleveland,  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1884.  who  first  pub- 
licized the  thought  of  Matthew  Henry's 
17th-century  British  Biblical  commen- 
tary that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
Far  more  rigorous  standards  are  exacted 
of  trustees  with  respect  to  their  bene- 
ficiaries than  apply  in  the  marketplace. 
A  trustee  must  be  scrupulously  honest. 
He  may  not  deal  in  business  affairs 
where  his  personal  interests  may  be  in 
conflict  with  those  of  his  cestui  que 
trustant.  He  Is  required  periodically  to 
make  complete  financial  disclosure  of  his 
management  of  the  assets  of  the  trust. 

Thomas  Jefferson  remarked  in  1807  to 
Baron  von  iiumboidt  tliat  when  a  man 
assumes  a  public  trust  he  should  consider 
himself  as  public  property.  Remarks 
similar  to  those  made  by  Cleveland  and 
Jefferson  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke.  Henry 
Clay,  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  has  never 
been  thought  until  recently  thai  a  public 
official  who  discloses  his  Interests  thereby 
t)ecomes  a  second-class  citizen. 

My  plea  today  is  that  we  in  the  Senate 
Impose  on  ourselves  the  same  hlgb 
standard   of   conduct   that   the   law  of 
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trusts,  developed  over  the  centuries  of 
Anglo-American  jurisprudence,  presently 
Imposes  on  trustees. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

I 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

Leo  H.  Irwin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

C.  Moxley  Featherston,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Bruce  E.  Clubb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Tarltr  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  P.  Grant,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Arnold  Ordman,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  General  Cotmsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


COASTAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  J.  Russell  Tuten,  of  Geor- 
Rla,  to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dars Nos.  338,  339.  and  340.  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


>  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ANNUITIES 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

The  bill  (S.  2003)  to  provide  certain 
increases  in  amiulties  payable  from  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2003 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service 
Annuities  Adjustment  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  a.  The  first  sentence  of  section  821  (a) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "thlrty- 
flve"  and  substituting  "forty". 

Sec.  3.  Section  882  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  month  after  October  1966  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items — ^United  States  city  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  price  Index  shall  have 
equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum  for 
three  consecutive  months  over  the  price  in- 
dex for  the  base  month,  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  which  has  a  coqimenclng  date 
not  later  than  such  effective  shall  date  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  per  centum  rise  in  the 
price  Index  (calculated  on  the  highest  level 
of  the  price  Index  during  the  three  consecu- 
tive months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum.  The  month  of  October 
1966  shall  be  the  base  month  for  determining 
the  per  centum  change  In  the  price  Index 
until  the  next  succeeding  Increase  occurs. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase,  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  from  Its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's svurvivor  (other  than  a  child 
-  imder  section  821(c)),  which  annuity  com- 
mences after  January  1,  1967,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  total  per  centum  increase  the 
annuitant  was  receiving  under  this  section 
at  death:  or  If  death  occurred  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  and  date  of  enactment,  the  per 
centum  Increase  the  annuitant  would  have 
received; 

"(2)  For  purposee  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  oommencee  after  January  1, 
1967,  to  a  child  under  section  821(c).  the 
items  $600,  $720,  $1,800,  and  $2,160  appearing 
in  section  821(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per 
centum  and  thereafter  by  any  Increases  that 
accrue  under  section  882(a),  as  amended, 
and  In  case  of  a  deceased  aimultant,  the  items 
40  per  centum  and  50  percentum  appearing 
in  section  821(c)  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  10  per  centum  and  thereafter 
by  any  increases  which  accrue  under  sec- 
tion 882(a),  as  amended,  and  In  force  under 
thlB  section  to  the  annuitant  at  death. 

"(c)  No  increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchaaed  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  oontributlona. 

"(d)  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
Installment  shall  after  adjusitment  reflect  an 
increase  of  at  least  $1." 


Sec.  4.  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  882  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  883.  Each  month  after  July  1967  the 
Secretary  shall  note  any  change  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  State* 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatlstiCB.  In  the  event  the 
price  Index  declines  to  a  level  which  is  at 
least  3  per  centum  less  than  the  price  index 
for  the  last  month  for  which  the  price  Index 
showed  a  per  centum  rise  forming  the  basis 
for  a  cost-of-living  increase  In  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  fund,  and  holds  at  or  below 
such  level  for  three  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  detailed  study  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  fund  should  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  prlc« 
index.  In  making  such  study  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  sp>eciflc  items  for  which 
prices  decreased,  the  likelihood  of  any  fiuther 
consecutive  decreases  in  the  price  Index,  the 
type  or  types  of  annuities  which  should  be 
adjusted,  if  any,  and  the  extent  of  any  such 
adjustment,  and  all  other  factors  pertinent 
to  whether  or  not  any  such  annultlee  should 
be  adjusted.  Upon  completion  of  any  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Oongreee  a  full  report  thereon, 
together  with  his  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  such  annuities  should 
be  adjusted  axut-hls  recommendations  for  any 
legislation  which  he  deems  to  be  neceaeary 
or  appropriate." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Annuities  paid  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Increased  effective  on  January  1.  1967.  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedules: 

(1)  The  first  schedule  is  applicable  to 
annuities  of 

(A)  former  participants;  and 

(B)  survivors,  except  children,  of  partici- 
pants who  died  in  service. 

Annuity  shall  be 
If  annuity  commenced —  Increased  by — 
Prior  to  January  2,  1965-..  5.7  per  centum 
January   2,    1965,   through 

December  31,   1965 10.0  per  centum 

January    1,    1966,   through 

January   1,   1967.— 3.9  per  centum 

(2)  The  second  schedule  Is  applicable  to 
annuities  of  survivors,  except  children,  of 
deceased  annuitants  when  the  survivor  an- 
nuity commenced  on  or  before  January  1, 
1967: 

If  the  former  participant's  Annuity  shall  be 

annuity  commenced —  increased  by — 

Prior  to  January  2,  1965.-  5.7  per  centum 

January    2,    1965,    through 

December  31,  1965 10.0  per  centum 

January    1,    1966,    through 

January   1,   1967 3.9  per  centvmi 

(3)  The  annuities  of  all  surving  children 
whose  annuities  commenced  on  or  before 
January  1,  1967,  shall  be  increased  by  6.7  per 
centum. 

(b)  Survivor  annuities,  except  children's, 
which  become  payable  subsequent  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  shall  be  increased  on  the  com- 
mencing date  of  the  survivor  annuity  by  the 
percentage  received  by  the  former  participant 
under  the  above  schedule;  or  if  death  of  the 
annuitant  occurred  between  January  1,'1967, 
and  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  per- 
centage the  annuitant  would  have  received 
under  the  above  schedule. 

(c)  No  Increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  time  of  retire- 
ment by  voluntary  contributions. 

(d)  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
Installment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect 
an  increase  of  at  least  $1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  352 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pt7RP08«    or    Bin. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  place 
annultanu  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  on  the  same  basis  m  clvH  service  an- 
nuitants for  purpoees  of  computing  future 
coet-of-Uvlng  increases  In  annuities.  It 
would  also  provide  retired  Foreign  Service 
personnel  and  their  survivors  with  the  same 
oost-of-Uvlng  Increases  already  accorded  an- 
nuitants under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  The  bill  would  also  increase  the 
maximum  creditable  service  toward  annuity 
computation  under  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement system  from  35  to  40  years. 
rmoTisioNS  or  thx  Bn.L 

Tba  provisions  of  the  bill  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  Maximum  creditable  service  toward  an- 
nuity computation  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  system  is  changed  from  35  to  40 
years. 

2.  Future  cost-of-living  annuity  Increases 
will  be  determined  by  the  same  formula  now 
applicable  to  clvU  service  annuities 

3.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  directed  to 
make  a  study  and  submit  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congrees  when  the 
Ckinsumer  Price  Index  decreases  by  at  least 
3  percent  over  a  3 -month  period. 

4.  Percentage  increases  In  annuities,  in 
varying  amounts,  are  authorized  for  annui- 
tants who  were  on  the  rolls  on  January  1. 
1967.  to  provide  them  with  eesentlally  the 
same  percentage  increases  that  have  been 
applied  to  civil  service  annuities  during  the 
past  2  yeAra. 

coMMrrrre  action 

5.  634  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fulbrlght 
on  January  24,  1967.  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Relations.  The  commit- 
tee heard  testimony  on  the  bill  on  April  11 
from  Mr.  M.  Steeves.  Director  General  of  the 
Porelgn  Service,  and  his  associates.  At  that 
meeting  a  number  of  changes  were  suggested 
by  committee  members.  The  bill  was  con- 
sidered further  on  April  18  and.  on  June  22, 
the  committee  voted  to  report  a  clean  bill 
which  Incorporated  the  principle  changes 
proposed  by  committee  members. 

DISCTTSSIOHS    or     THE    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Public  Law  89-308.  enacted  during  1065, 
authorized  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  for  For- 
eign Service  annultints  through  a  formula 
which  delays  Increases  until  the  cost-of-Uv- 
lng index  over  an  entire  year  has  Increased 
by  3  percent  over  the  base  period.  This  was 
Identical  to  the  formula  provided  for  the 
civil  service  retirement  sy.stem  in  1362  by 
Public  Law  BT-~')3  Under  this  formula  For- 
eign Service  annui',.in-..s  who  retired  before 
January  3,  1965,  received  a  43  percent  an- 
nuity Increase,  effective  April  1.  1966  In  the 
meantime,  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula  for  the  civil  service  was  liberalized 
by  Public  Law  89-205.  Under  this  formula 
an  Increase  in  civil  service  annuities  Is  trig- 
gered automatically  when  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  of  3  consecutive  months  increases 
by  3  percent  or  more  over  the  base  period. 
ClvU  service  annuitants  were  granted  a  6.1 
percent  Increase  In  their  annuities  under 
that  law.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89^14, 
effective  December  l,  1965  The  formula  has 
operated  so  as  to  provide  an  additional  In- 
crease of  3,9  percent  for  civil  service  an- 
nuitants, effective  January  1,  1967.  for  a 
total  Increase  of  10  percent  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice coet-of-Uvlng  formula  applicable  to  the 
Foreign   Service   retirement   system,    annui- 


tants of  that  system  are  not  expected  to  be 
eligible  for  another  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase 
until  April  1,  la68  Thus.  Foreign  Service 
annuitants  whose  annuities  began  before 
January  2.  1365,  are  5  7  percent  behind  clvU 
service  retirees,  those  whtjse  annuities  t>egan 
between  January  2  and  December  31,  1966. 
are  10  percent  behind,  and  those  whose  nn- 
nultles  began  since  then  are  3  9  percent 
behind  their  civil  service  cnunterparts  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  provide  per- 
centage Increases  In  annuities,  In  van,lng 
amounts,  to  annuitants  who  were  on  the 
rolls  on  January  1,  1967,  In  order  to  provide 
essentially  the  same  percentage  Increases 
that  have  been  applied  to  civil  service  an- 
nuities during  the  past  2  years  Tliose  who 
retired  prior  to  January  2,  1965,  would  receive 
an  Increase  of  5.7  percent;  those  who  retired 
from  January  2,  1965,  through  December 
31.  1965.  a  10-percent  Increase;  and  those 
who  retired  from  January  1,  1966,  through 
January  1.  1967,  a  3  9-percent  Increase  Ap- 
propriate increases  would  also  be  made  In 
the  annuities  of  survivors  of  annuitants. 
These  increases  will  equate  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  provided  un<leT  the  two  systems  and 
the  formula  change  to  be  authorized  under 
the  bill  will  Insure  that  future  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increases  are  applicable  In  the  same  manner 
to  annuitants  under  both  systems. 

The  cost  estimates  for  providing  these  in- 
creases, and  the  Impact  this  bill  would  have 
on  the  Porelgn  Service  retirement  fund  are 
as  follows: 

COST  ESTIMATES  ON  3.  624,  A3  AMENDED  • 

The  first  year  cost  of  this  Foreign  Service 
annuity  increase  would  be  »6n.000.  This  rep- 
resents an  average  Increase  of  approximately 
6  percent  for  each  Foreign  Service  annuitant 
now  on  the  rolls.  The  breakdown  is  as 
follows: 
PercenUge  Increase  Ist-year  coat 

5.7 »433.  000 

10.0  125.000 

3.9 53.000 


ToUl,   Ist-year  cost.-- 611.000 

This  compares  to  a  first  year  coet  of  167 
million  for  the  3  9  percent  civil  .service  an- 
nuity Increase  which  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967  Increases  In  the  unfunded 
liability  for  the  two  systems  are  as  follows: 


6-percenf       3  9-p«rc»nt 


avenge 
Foteijn 
Service 
annuity 
increase 


civil 
service 
annuity 
increase 


Increase  in  unfunded  liability $7,800,000   r39,0OO.OOO 

Annual  interest  cost  at  4  percent.. I        31?,000'     29,560.000 


The  committee  bill  also  provides  for  ap- 
propriate recommendations  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
the  event  the  Coniumcr  Price  Ir-dex  faU.s  by 
at  leist  3  percent  during  a  3-month  i>erlod 
This  provision  rociuires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  maice  a  study  whenever  the  price 
index  has  f.illen  by  3  percent  or  more  In  a 
quarter  to  determine  If  annuities  should  be 
adjusted  clown7.ard  to  reflect  the  decrease 
In  the  C06t  of  living  The  results  of  hl.s  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  both  the  President 
a:.d  the  Coni^rec.s.  It  Ls  appropriate  that  at- 
tention should  be  directed  tow;ird  possible 
reduction  of  annuities,  which  have  been  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  price  Index  changes, 
whenever  the  Ju^Uflcatlon  for  such  increases 
no  longer  exists 

The  coBt-of-Uvlng  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  the  same  in  principle  as  those  contained 
In  S  3247  pa-s5ed  l-y  the  Senate  October  5. 
1966.  but  which  did  njt  pass  the  House  prior 
to  adjournment  of  Congress    The  basic  pro- 


vl.-lons  would  Implement  the  following  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems: 

C.    «.   f-OREION   SESVICE   ANNUITT   ADJUSTMENTS* 

Recommeruiation 
The  Foreign  Service  annuity  adjustment 
formula  based  on  changes  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  should  be  made  Identical  to  the 
ClvU  service  formula.  In  addition,  current 
cost-of-living  Increases  should  be  approved 
fur  the  Foreign  Service  comparable  to  those 
approved  for  the  civil  service  under  Public 
Law  89-205,  formerly  known  as  the  Daniels 

bin. 

Cost  estimate 

One  hundred  and  thlrty-slx  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Discussion 

The  Foreign  Service  Annuity  Adjustment 
Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-308  made  certain 
chan»z:es  with  respect  to  survivor  annultleg 
and.  in  addition,  extended  to  the  Foreign 
Service  a  cost-of-living  annuity  adjustment 
formula.  The  formula  enacted  was  similar  to 
the  formula  In  the  GSR  act  prior  to  Its 
.unendment  by  Public  Law  89-205.  The  old 
formula  was  en.icted  becau-se  H.R.  4170,  which 
t>ecame  Public  Uiw  89-308,  was  drafted  long 
before  the  Daniels  bUl  was  Introduced.  Be- 
cause of  the  leglflatlve  logjam  that  developed 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  amend  H.R.  4170  before  adjournment. 
Rather  than  delay  Its  passage  untU  the  sec- 
ond session.  It  was  passed  in  its  existing  form. 
This  old  formula,  which  delays  Increases 
until  the  cost  of  living  ove.-  an  entire  year 
has  increased  by  3  percent  over  the  base  pe- 
riod, should  be  amended  to  conform  to  the 
recently  enacted  formula  for  the  civil  service 
which  provides  automatic  annuity  Increases 
as  soon  as  the  cost  of  living  In  each  of  3 
consecutive  months  Increases  3  percent  or 
more  over  the  base  period. 

Public  Law  89-308.  applicable  to  the  Por- 
elgn Service,  will  result  In  an  annuity  in- 
crease effective  April  1,  1966.  of  approxi- 
mately 4-percent  (depending  on  the  average 
coet-of-llvlng  change  during  1965)  In  annui- 
ties which  commenced  prior  to  January  2, 
1965.  Public  Law  89-205  (formerly  known  as 
the  Daniels  bill)  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
89-314,  applicable  to  the  clvU  service,  re- 
sulted in  a  4.6-percent  annuity  Increase 
under  the  revised  formula  and  also  provided 
a  supplemenUl  1.5-percent  cost-of-Uvlng  In- 
cre.ise  In  all  annuities  which  commenced  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase. 
The  latter  varied  from  December  1.  1955.  to 
Jiinuary  1.  1966,  depending  on  the  commenc- 
ing date  of  the  annuity.  Public  Law  89-205, 
also  authorized  an  additional  5-percent  in- 
crease In  annuities  which  commenced  prior 
to  October  2.  1956,  so  that  the  total  Increase 
In  such  annuities  was  11.1  percent.  This  ad- 
ditional 5-percent  Increase  was  granted  in 
recognition  of  the  less  favorable  formula 
used  to  compute  CSR  annuities  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 2,  1956.  Since  there  was  no  comparable 
change  In  the  FSR  annuity  computation 
formula,  thLs  5-percent  Increase  should  not 
be  authorized  for  Porelgn  Service  annuitants. 
However,  legislation  based  on  the  other  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-205  should  be 
sought  for  the  Porelgn  Service  In  order  to 
provide  comparable  treatment  under  CSB 
and  FSR. 

We  believe  that  legislation  to  Implement 
this  recommendation  should  be  enacted 
promptly  and  that  It  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  an  omnibus  blU  on  retirement. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an  In- 
crease from  35  to  40  In  the  maximum  years 
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of  service  creditable  toward  annuity  compu- 
tation under  the  Porelgn  Service  retirement 
system.  The  present  reatriotlon,  allowing 
only  35  years  to  be  Included  In  the  annuity 
computation,  has  the  effect  of  limiting  For- 
eign Service  annuities  to  a  maximum  of  70 
percent  of  the  hlgh-5  average  salary,  whereas 
the  maximum  applicable  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  Is  80  percent. 

This  provision  would  Implement  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems 
that  the  maximum  annuity  Umltatlon  of  80 
percent  of  the  hlgh-flve  average  salary 
should  be  applicable  to  both  the  civil  service 
and  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  systems. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  that  report  fol- 
lows: 

"C.    2.    MAXIMtJM    ANNTTITY  » 

"Recommendation 
"The   maximum   limitation    on    a   foreign 
service  annuity  should  be  raised  from  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  hlgh-5  average  salary. 

"Cost  estimate 

"Two  hundred  thousand  annually. 
"Decision 

"TradltlonaUy,  annuity  computation  for- 
mulas have  been  designed  to  limit  annuities 
to  some  fractional  part  of  employees'  aver- 
age salaries.  This  Is  entirely  appropriate. 
However,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
maximum  limitations  should  be  the  same,  at 
least  as  between  CSR  and  PSR. 

"Sixty  percent  of  average  salary  for  the 
10  years  preceding  retirement  was  the  maxi- 
mum established  under  both  systems  at  their 
Inception.  Over  the  last  40  years,  both  for- 
mulas have  been  liberalized  until  today  the 
ClvU  service  maximum  Is  80  percent  of  hlgh- 
5  average  salary  and  the  Foreign  Service  max- 
imum Is  70  percent  of  hlgh-5  average  sal- 
ary. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  For- 
eign Service  maximum  be  Increased  to  80 
percent  of  the  hlgh-5  average  salary  so  that 
It  equates  to  the  clvU  service  maximum. 

"The  committee  considered  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  minimum  annuity  of  50  percent 
of  hlgh-5  average  salary  for  Porelgn  Service 
personnel  retiring  with  between  20  and  25 
years  of  service.  Justification  for  the  proposal 
Is  the  substantial  risk  that  careers  of  Porelgn 
Service  personnel  will  be  foreshortened  either 
because  of  the  selectlon-out  program  or  be- 
cause of  the  arduous  and  unhealthful  con- 
ditions under  which  some  Porelgn  Service 
personnel  must  serve  for  substantial  periods. 
The  proposal  would  provide  a  25-percent  In- 
crease In  annuities  for  those  retiring  with  20 
years  of  service.  The  committee  believes  that 
such  a  large  increase  would  be  both  unwar- 
ranted and  too  costly  and  disapproved  the 
proposal." 

The  coet  estimates  for  this  provision  of 
the  bin  Is  as  follows: 

Estimated  cost  of  increasing  from  35  to  40 
the  maximum  number  of  years  creditable 
toward  Foreign  Service  retirement 

Ist-year  cost (5,000 

Increase  In  unfunded  UablUty 2,  700,  000 

Level  annual  cost  of  benefit: 
Normal  cost  plus  Interest  on 
unfunded    llabUlty 200,000 

Source:  Department  of  State. 

The  committee  recommends  passage  of 
this  bUl  on  the  simple  grounds  of  doing 
equity  to  retired  Foreign  Service  personnel 
and  their  survivors.  The  only  reason  Porelgn 
Service  annuitants  were  not  treated  the  same 
a«  ClvU  service  annuitants  In  1965,  when 
Congress  passed  separate  bills  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  each  system,  was  be- 
cause the  formula  In  Public  Law  89-308.  the 


Foreign  Service  Annuity  Adjustments  Act  of 
1966,  was  drafted  long  before  the  bill  which 
liberalized  the  civil  service  formula  was  In- 
troduced. It  was  not  feasible  In  the  last  days 
of  the  session  to  amend  the  blU  to  cor- 
respond to  the  civil  service  bill  formula  and, 
rather  than  delay  the  bill's  passage  to  the 
second  session,  it  was  passed  In  Its  existing 
form.  Foreign  Service  annuitants  were  the 
Innocent  victims  of  the  legislative  logjam  at 
the  end  of  that  session  and  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  act  on  S.  3247,  which  passed  the 
Senate  late  last  session,  made  them  victims 
of  yet  another  adjournment  logjam.  This  bill 
will  correct  those  Inequlttes  and  do  Justice  to 
Foreign  Servloe  annuitants  and  their  sur- 
vivors. 


'  Source :  Depvartment  of  State. 


'  Source:  Federal  Statutory  Salary  Systems, 
mes.^age  PT'>m  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  H.  Doc  4C2,  B9th  Cong.,  fee  seas,  pp 
48-49 


"•Source:  Federal  Statutory  Salary  Sys- 
tems, message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (H.  Doc:  402,  89th  Cong.,  sec- 
ond sess.,  pp.  48-47). 


PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  FOR 
REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED 
BY  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION 

The  biU  (H.R.  4241)  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  period  for  which  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  transferred  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Oovemment 
departments,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  350) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  for 
2  years  from  December  31,  1966,  the  period 
during  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may 
be  made  to  State  and  local  taxing  author- 
ities by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  on  which  payments 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  388,  84th 
Congress.  HJl.  241  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  May  17,  1967  (H.  Rept.  265), 
and  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  6,  1967. 

Public  Law  388,  which  became  law  on 
August  12,  1955,  was  designed  to  furnish 
temporary  relief  for  local  taxing  authorities 
which  were  under  an  undue  and  unexpected 
burden  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  tax- 
able real  property  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  or  its  subsidiaries,  to 
another  Federal  agency  or  department,  which 
transfer  op>erated  to  take  such  property  out 
of  taxation.  The  act  authorized  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to  such  property 
only  If  it  was  transferred  by  the  RFC,  or  one 
of  Its  subsidiaries,  to  another  Federal  agency 
or  department  on  or  after  January  1,  1946, 
and  only  if  title  to  such  property  has  been 
held  continuously  by  the  United  States  since 
such  transfer. 

With  respect  to  real  property  meeting  these 
conditions,  the  Government  department  hav- 
ing custody  or  control  was  required  by  Public 
Law  388  to  pay  the  local  taxing  authority, 
for  the  period  commencing  on  January  1, 
1955.  and  terminating  on  December  31.  1958. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  real  property  tax 
which  would  have  been  payable  on  any  date 
on  which  such  taxes  would  have  been  due 
during  the  specified  period  if  the  property 
were  privately  owned.  Bills  extending  the 
program  for  2-year  periods  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  committee  and  enacted  Into 
law  in  the  85th,  Seth,  87th.  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. The  present  extension  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  and,  unless  a  further  ex- 
tension is  approved  as  proposed  by  H.R,  4241, 
no  further  payments  under  the  program  can 


be  made.  In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
approved  a  bill  to  extend  the  program  for  2 
additional  years,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act 
on  that  legislation. 

According  to  Information  furnished  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies,  the  extension  of  this 
program  for  2  additional  years  Involves  an- 
nual expenditures  of  approximately  $3,600,- 
000  or  a  total  of  $7,200,000  for  the  2-year 
period.  These  payments  would  be  made  to 
27  cities,  counties,  and  townships  and  one 
school  district,  located  In  15  States. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  In  reporting  H.R. 
4241,  the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  stated  that  It  had — 

*  •  •  considered  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
matter  and  agreed  that  a  further  (but  pos- 
sibly final)  2-year  extension  was  warranted. 
Such  an  extension  would  be  accomplished 
by  this  bin  and  payments  that  fell  due  after 
December  31,  1966,  would  be  covered.  The 
sudden  cutoff  that  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  the  89th  Congress  to  enact  th-'  extension 
undoubtedly  creates  special  problems  for  the 
local  communities  and  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  unfair.  The  recipient  local  communities 
should  now  become  aware  of  the  prospect 
that  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  these  prop- 
erties win  not  extend  beyond  1968,  If  this 
bill  is  enacted,  and  adjust  their  finances  ac- 
cordingly. We  will,  however,  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  matter  before  we  reach  a  final 
decision  (H.  Rept,  265,  90th  Cong.,  p.  2). 

BACKGROUND 

Basic  legislation  authorizing  or  estabUsh- 
ing  certain  Government  corporations  in- 
cluded provisions  subjecting  the  re€il  prop- 
erty of  such  corporations  to  local  taxation, 
or  requiring  that  these  agencies  make  pay- 
ments to  local  taxing  authorities  In  lieu  of 
taxes.  Thus,  the  real  property  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  was  specifi- 
cally made  subject  to  special  assessments  for 
local  improvements  and  to  State  and  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  real  property  (15  U.S.C.  607). 

In  addition,  the  Congress  authorized  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  on  real  property  de- 
clared to  be  svirplus  by  (Jovemment  corpo- 
rations when  legal  title  to  such  property  re- 
mained In  the  Government  corporations. 
This  authority  was  continued  by  section  210 
(a)(9)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (64 
Stat.  581),  but  only  as  to  property  declared 
surplus  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  prior  to  July  1,  1949.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  followed  the  established 
policy  and  practice  of  leaving  legal  title  to 
such  property  in  the  Government  corpora- 
tion when  such  property  was  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  such  Government  corpo- 
ration and  was  transferred  to  another  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

As  a  result  of  this  practice,  local  taxing  au- 
thorities were  protected  against  losses  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  Incurred  when 
such  property  was  transferred  to  another 
Government  agency  (thi^  becoming  tax  ex- 
empt ) :  and  when  the  property  was  finally 
disposed  of  to  private  Interests,  It  was  then 
subject  to  taxation  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  property. 

This  procedure  worked  well  until  JvUy  15, 
1952,  when  the  Court  of  Claims  In  a  case  in- 
volving a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  held  that,  although  no 
change  In  the  tax  status  of  property  owned 
by  a  Government  corporation  occurs  by  the 
mere  declaration  that  It  Is  surplus,  when  the 
transferee  agency  accepts  accountability  for 
such  property,  even  though  the  corporation 
retains  title,  it  Is  Immediately  taken  out  of 
taxation.  This  was  based  upon  the  theory 
that  unless  the  Federal  Government  specifi- 
cally consents  to  waive  Its  Immunity  from 
local  taxation,  its  property  cannot  be  taxed. 
Although  such  consent  had  been  given  in  the 
case  of  the  Government  corporation,  the 
court  foimd  that  the  retention  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  legal  title,  without  any  retention  of 
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control,  did  not  operate  to  continue  the  prop- 
erty In  a  taxable  status,  so  long  as  It  ap- 
peared that  the  transferee  agency  was  the 
true  user  and  was  accountable  for  such  prop- 
erty (Board  of  County  CommuMoners  of 
Sedgwick  County  ▼.  United  States,  123  Ct. 
Cla.  304). 

In  October  1962.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  issued  an  opinion  In  a 
similar  situation  which  resulted  in  barring 
payment  of  taxes  by  any  transferee  agency 
once  accountability  for  the  transferred  prop- 
erty ha*  been  accepted  i  32  Comp.  Gen,  164i , 
The  immediate  result  of  the  decision  and 
the  ensuing  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  to  cut  oS  a  source  of  revenue  upon 
which  the  local  taxing  authorities  had  come 
to  rely. 

PRXVIOtrS      COMMmTE      ACno>f      AND      CURRENT 
STATTTS 

As  previously  Indicated.  Public  Law  388 
was  enacted  in  the  84th  Congress  In  order 
to  afTord  temporary  relief  to  local  taxing  au- 
thorities which  suffered  an  unexpected  hard- 
ship as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  property  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  State  and  local  taxing  au- 
thorities. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  enactment,  this 
committee  was  engaged  In  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program  which  wm  de- 
signed to  afford  permanent  relief  to  all  State 
and  local  taxing  authorities  which  were  be- 
ing deprived  of  tax  revenues  as  the  result 
of  Federal  ownerbhlp  of  property  which 
would  have  been  subject  to  taxation  if  pri- 
vately owned.  Although  this  committee  twice 
reported  favorably  bills  which  were  expected 
to  accomplish  this  objective,  and  one  of 
them.  S.  910,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
the  86th  Congress,  no  final  action  was  taken 
on  the  measure  In  the  Huuse  of  Representa- 
Uve*. 

Because  It  was  felt  that  fairness  to  the 
fiscal  situations  of  the  communities  Involved 
Justified  a  continuation  of  temporary  relief, 
the  program  provided  for  by  Public  Law  388 
of  the  84th  Congress  was  extended  In  the 
next  four  Congresses  for  periods  of  2  years 
each.  As  indicated  previously,  payments  un- 
der the  program  terminated  on  December 
31.  1960. 

Information  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  control 
all  of  the  properties  involved,  reveals  that, 
since  tbe  Inception  of  the  program,  there  has 
been  a  significant  decline  In  both  the  number 
of  properties  concerned  and  the  total  pay- 
ments. This  decline  has  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  agencies  which  hold  title  to  the 
properties  have  been  disposing  of  some  of 
them  to  private  enterprise.  Thus,  In  fiscal 
year  1961.  the  Departmpnt  of  Defense  paid 
$4,346,330  on  40  properties:  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  paid  a  total  of  9340.- 
565  on  nine  properties.  In  fiscal  year  1962. 
the  Department  of  Defense  paid  a  total  of 
$3,611,318  on  27  properties;  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  paid  a  total  of  $286.- 
770  on  seven  properties  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  Department  of  Defense  paid  a  total  of 
$3,846,993  on  30  properties:  >  and  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  $2  818.533  on  25  properties.  In 
fiscal  year  1966.  $3,195,847  was  paid  on  38 
properties:  $3,906,454  55  was  paid  on  38  prop- 
erties In  fiscal  year  1966,  and.  if  this  lejtlsla- 
tlon  la  enacted,  an  estimated  $2,077,132  98 
will  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  34  properties  In  flsoal  year  1967. » 

The  General  Services  .Administration  re- 
ports that  In  fiscal   year   1964.   $.514  843  was 


'The  increase  In  the  number  of  properties 
on  which  payments  were  made  in  fiscal  year 
1968  does  not  reflect  the  acquisition  of  new 
properties  during  that  period,  but  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  pavments  were  made  on 
some  properties  during  fiscal  vear  1962 

•Fotir  properties  were  sold  In  fiscal  year» 
1960  and  1907. 


paid  i.n  '.tiree  properties  and  ah  additional 
sum  <.'{  »6<j.IiJO  was  obllguicd  Out  not  paid 
bec.iuse  of  the  f)endeucy  of  tax  Ullgatlun. 
Pn>Tnents  on  tliree  remaining  proferiles  of 
the  General  Services  Adniliii.strallon  lotaied 
$57580750  In  fiscal  year  1965  and  $614,833 
In  hscal  year  1966:  an  adduiuniii  sum  uf 
$70,760  has  been  allocated  but  not  paid  In 
1966.  due  to  a  contested  as.'.essmenl.  $522,220 
has  been  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1907  and 
$532,500  fur  fiscal  year  1D«>«.  Additional 
amounts  of  $59.1^5  for  tiyc.xi  year  1967  and 
$61.40<J  for  fiscal  year  1968  have  been  allo- 
cated but  not  paid,  due  to  contested  assess- 
ments 

Tables  showing  the  payments  made,  budg- 
eted or  allocated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  tfie  General  Services  Administra- 
tion on  each  property  for  fiscal  years  I'JfiS. 
1966,  and  1967  i  and  1968  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  only)  are  set  forth 
In  appendix  A 

At  the  present  time,  only  26  properties  re- 
m.iln.  of  this  number,  the  General  berVices 
Administration  ovms  three  and  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Defense  J3.  The  Department  f  De- 
fense properties  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Air  Force.  11,  Navy,  live,  and  Army.  .-.even. 
T^is  represec.ts  a  decrease  of  U,  since  1963. 
when  a  total  of  34  were  reported  General 
Services  Administration,  four;  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  30.  of  which  the  Air  Force 
owned  14;  the  Navy  eight,  and  tlie  Army 
eight 

The  Army  advises  that  the  plants  It  still 
owns  are  being  retiiined  because  ( 1 1  prlv.itely 
owned  capacity  Is  Inadequate  to  supjxjrt  de- 
fense requirements,  (2i  private  Industry.  In 
many  cases  Is  not  equipped  to  produce  mlll- 
titrv  Items  and  will  not  ftiiauce  the  special- 
ized production  equipment  needed  to  manu- 
facture these  Items,  particularly  If  it  has  no 
fore6ee.»b;e  commercial  iLse  fur  the  equip- 
ment, thus  requiring  It  to  finance  the  re- 
quired capacity.  (3i  In  some  Instances,  It  Is 
necessary  t<3  establish  nn  entire  Government- 
owned  plant:  i4i  efforts  to  sell  these  plants, 
subject  to  restrictions  which  would  guarantee 
their  capacity  for  defense  production  when 
required,  have  not  t>ecn  successful,  although 
an  ofTer  Is  pending  for  one  such  plant 

The  Navy  advises  that  the  plants  It  owns 
:Lre  tjelng  retained  either  because  of  defense 
requirements  or  becau-se  the  contractor,  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  plant  leased  under  a  facilities 
contract.  Is  unwilling  to  purchase  It  because 
of  Its  age  and  condition. 

The  Air  Force  advises  that  all  of  it.R  plants 
are  part  of  the  departmental  Industrial  re- 
serve and  are  being  used  by  various  contrac- 
tors for  the  production  of  military  hardware, 
except  for  one  which  is  used  as  a  fuel  storage 
facility  They  advised  further  that  although 
none  jf  theee  properties  are  excess  to  Air 
Force  needs  and  are  not  available  for  public 
sale,  the  facilities  are  being  sold  to  contrac- 
tors when  all  the  conditions  for  such  sales 
can  be  met. 

ACeNCY    COMMENTS 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  h4\e  advl.«ed  the  committee 
that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
enactmer  t  of  the   pending  hlU 

Tfie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  object 
to  it3  enactment.  In  view  of  poeslble  hard- 
ship to  the  taxing  Jurisdictions  Involved  as 
.*  result  of  failure  to  extend  It  at  this  time. 
However,  the  Bureau  ral.ses  a  question  as  to 
whetlner  this  program  should  be  contln\ied 
beyond  December  31,  1968,  since  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  progran>  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  General  Services  Administration  op- 
poses enactment  of  HR  4J41  and  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  program,  pointing  out 
that  (1)  It  was  enacted  as  a  temporary 
measure  In  1955.  to  alleviate  Immediate 
hardships  to  taxing  Jurisdictions  resulting 
from  removal  of  RFC  properties  from  the  tax 
rolls  and  '2'  the  basic  purposes  for  whlcli 
the  program  has  been  enacted  have  been  ac- 


complished. (Comments  on  S.  826,  a  com- 
panion bin,  submitted  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  involved,  are  set  forth  In  app 
B.) 

CONCLUSION 

Public  Law  388  was  enacted  In  1955  as  a 
4- year  emergency  program,  designed  to  Ed- 
levlate  the  hardship  and  unexpected  burden 
to  a  number  of  communities  throughout  th« 
country  resulting  from  the  removal  of  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  property 
from  the  tax  rolls  of  State  and  local  taxing 
authorities  During  the  first  4  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  owning  agencies  paid  out  In  Ueu  of 
taxes  a  total  of  $11,727,834  on  86  properties, 
and  It  was  anticipated  that  these  propertlv 
would  be  disposed  of  ultimately  by  the  own- 
ing agencies  and  restored  to  the  tax  rolls. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  these  agencies  paid  ap- 
proximately $3,600,000  on  31  properties.  Al- 
though  this  represents  a  very  substanUsl 
reduction  In  the  number  of  properties  upon 
which  payments  are  still  being  made,  and 
four  properties  were  disposed  of  in  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  It  appears  that  most  of 
those  remaining  will  probably  be  retained 
Indefinitely    by    the    owning    agencies. 

It  appears  further  that  after  12  years,  ttt 
affected  taxing  authorities  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  rearrange  their  resp^ectlve  tax 
bases  so  as  to  eliminate  the  unexpected  tax 
hardship  which  resulted  from  the  original 
transfers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  ti 
reluctant  to  extend  this  program  which  ap- 
pears clearly  to  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
pone  for  which  it  was  enacted.  However.  In 
order  to  afford  an  additional  opportunity  to 
the  local  taxing  authorities  Involved  to  r». 
arrange  their  tax  bases,  the  committee  ha« 
reluctantly  agreed  to  permit  this  further 
extension  through  December  31,  1968.  During 
that  period,  the  problem  will  be  reexamined 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  anj 
continuation  of  the  program  Is  Justified. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  .\ND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  805'  to  amend  section  202'h)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1S49,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the  word  "han- 
dling", to  Insert  "and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  responsibility  for 
inventory  controls  and  accountability"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S    805 

/?<»  It  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri-p'i'scntatii'et  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer.iyi  m  Congress  ansemblcd.  That  section 
202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  394i. 
as  amended  i40  U  S  C.  4a3(b),  la  hereby 
.unended  Ut  read  as  follows: 

"  (  b  I  E.ich  executive  agency  shall  ( 1 )  main- 
tain adequate  Inventory  controls  and  ac- 
countability systems  for  the  projierty  under 
Its  control,  (2i  continuously  survey  property 
under  Its  control  to  determine  which  Is  ex- 
cess property,  and  promptly  rep)ort  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Administrator.  (3)  perform  the 
care  and  handling  of  excess  property:  Ptv 
ridcd.  hoicever.  That  when  so  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  care  and  handling  and  ID 
the  dl.scretl  )n  of  the  AdmlnLstrator  responsl- 
bllitv  for  Inventory  controls  and  account- 
ability of  excess  real  and  related  personal 
property  may  be  performed  by  General  Serr- 
Ices  .Administration,  and  (4)  transfer  exceM 
property  or  dispose  of  surplus  property  M 
promptly  as  possible  In  accordance  with  au- 
thority delegated  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  351) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

praposE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
don  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  In  his  discretion,  to 
perform  care  and  handling  functions  for 
excess  real  and  related  personal  property. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  now  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  his  discretion,  to  perform  care  and 
handing  functions  for  surplus  property.  This 
proposal  provides  the  Administrator  with  the 
same  authority  with  regard  to  excess  real 
property  and  related  personal  property. 

Itaactment  of  S  805  would  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Servicee  Administration  t>o  determine 
the  level  of  care  and  handling  of  excess  real 
property  upon  the  basis  of  plans  for  future 
use  or  disposition  of  such  properties.  De- 
terminations by  the  Government's  property 
management  experts  should  assure  that 
maintenance  levels  are  commensurate  with 
potential  use,  should  promote  efficiency,  and 
results  In  economies  In  the  overall  adminis- 
tration of  excess  real  property. 

BACKGROIJND    INFORMATION 

When  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices submitted  this  measure  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  for  Introduction,  he  Included 
the  following  additional  information  and 
Justification  for  enactment  of  the  bill: 

This  legislation  is  desirable  because  It  will 
enable  the  care  and  handling  of  excess  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  other  executive 
agencies  by  General  Services  Administration 
In  those  insUinces  where  the  Administrator 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  contemplated 
plans  for  the  future  use  or  disposition  of 
such  properties,  that  economies  will  result. 

These  economies  may  be  reflected  In  terms 
of  increased  sales  return  directly  attributable 
to  assuring  that  maintenance  levels  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  potential  uses  of  the 
properties  and  their  consequent  value.  In 
other  instances  this  same  action  will  be  re- 
flected in  decreased  protection  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Engineering  decisions  made  with 
current  professional  knowledge  by  the  Qov- 
ermnent's  property  management  and  disposal 
experts  will  avoid  uneconomic  expenditures 
for  protection  and  maintenance.  Still  other 
Instances  have  occurred  where  another  Fed- 
eral agency  had  a  foreseeable  need  for  excess 
property  but  was  unable  for  some  period  of 
time  to  obtain  authorization  for  the  transfer 
of  the  property.  In  such  Instances  the  prop- 
erty sometimes  remained  In  an  excess  cate- 
gory for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the 
reporting  agency  would  willingly  perform 
normal  or  substantial  protection  and  main- 
tenance. We  believe  it  to  be  more  appropriate 
In  such  Instances  that  performance  of  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  commensurate  with 
proposed  use  of  the  property  be  a  reeponsl- 
blUty  of  OSA.  A  determination  by  the  Admin- 
istrator that  such  action  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Government  would  be  a  neces- 
*&ry  prerequisite  to  assumption  by  OSA  of 
the  care  and  handling  responsibUlty  from  the 
reporting  agency. 

In  addition,  the  prop>08ed  arrangement  will 
enable  those  agencies  which  determine  that 
properties  are  no  longer  required  by  them 
for  the  performance   of  their  program   re- 


sponslblllttes  to  discontinue  devotion  of 
agency  resources  to  nonprogram  related 
functions.  Any  unexpended  protection  and 
maintenance  funds  appropriated  to  the  own- 
ing agency  prior  to  assumption  of  protec- 
tion and  maintenance  responsibility  by  GSA 
would  be  transferred  to  OSA  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  Administrator  determines 
that  OSA  should  assiune  such  responsibility. 
The  proposed  revision  of  section  202(b)  (4) 
is  a  technical  amendment  for  purposes  of 
clarifying  ita  language  to  conform  to  admin- 
istrative Interpretation. 


TO  INCREASE  THE  PDBUC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10867, 
the  so-called  debt  limit  bill.  I  do  this 
so  that  it  may  be  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10867)  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT- 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  debate  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness this  afternoon,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  also  take  up  four 
small  trade  bills,  which  I  understand 
likewise  have  a  time  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  and  it  is  anticipated,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  that  following  the 
consideration  of  those  measures,  such 
measures  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  authoriza- 
tion, the  Teacher  Corps,  and  others  will 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  this  week. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE     MEETING     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE ACT  RELATING  TO  LOANS 
TO  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  BY 
MEMBER  BANKS  OF  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
714)  to  amend  section  22(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to  ex- 
ecutive ofiQcers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify 
the  loan  provisions  relating  to  directors, 
members  of  the  supervisory  committee, 
and  members  of  the  credit  committee  of 
Federal  credit  unions  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

Section  1.  Section  22(g)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  Is  amended  to 
read : 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  authorized  under  this 
subsection,  no  member  bank  may  extend 
credit  in  any  manner  to  any  of  its  own  ex- 
ecutive officers.  No  executive  officer  or  any 
member  bank  may  become  indebted  to  that 
member  bank  except  fcy  means  of  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  which  the  bank  is  authorized 
to  make  under  this  subsection.  Any  exten- 
sion of  credit  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank,  and  may  be  made  only  If — 

"(A)    the    bank    would    be    authorized    to 
make  it  to  borrowers  other  than  Its  officers; 
"(B)    it   Is  on   terms   not   more   favorable 
than    those    afforded    other    borrowers; 

"(C)  the  officer  has  submitted  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement;   and 

"(D)  It  Is  on  condition  that  it  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable  on  demand  of  the 
bank  at  any  time  when  the  officer  is  Indebted 
to  any  other  bank  or  banks  on  account  of 
extensions  of  credit  of  any  one  of  the  three 
categories  respectively  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  In  an  aggregate 
amount  greater  than  the  amount  of  credit 
of  the  same  category  that  could  be  extended 
to  hlna  by  the  bank  of  which  he  Is  an  officer. 
"(2)  With  the  specific  prior  approval  of  its 
board  of  directors,  a  member  bank  may  make 
a  loan  not  exceeding  $30,000  to  any  executive 
officer  of  the  bank  U,  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made — 

"(A)  it  Is  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  a  dwell- 
ing which  is  expected,  after  the  making  of 
the  loan,  to  be  owned  by  the  officer  and  used 
by  him  as  his  residence,  and 

"(B)  no  other  loan  by  the  bank  to  the 
officer  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  is 
outstanding. 

"(3)  A  member  bank  may  make  extensions 
of  credit  to  any  executive  officer  of  the  bank, 
not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of  $10,- 
000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  to  finance 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  officer. 
"(4)  A  member  bank  may  make  extensions 
of  credit  not  otherwise  specifically  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  to  any  executive 
officer  of  the  bank,  not  exceeding  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  95,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

"(6)  Except  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
paragraph  (4),  a  member  bank  may  not  ex- 
tend credit  to  a  partnership  in  which  one  or 
more  of  its  executive  officers  are  partners 
having  either  individually  or  together  a  ma- 
jority Interest.  For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (4),  the  full  amount  of  any  credit  so 
extended  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
extended  to  each  officer  of  the  bank  who  is  a 
member   of  the  partnership. 

"(6)  Whenever  an  executive  officer  of  a 
memt>er  bank  becomes  indebted  to  any  bank 
or  banks  (other  than  the  one  of  which  he  is 
an  officer)  on  account  of  extensions  of  credit 
of  any  one  of  the   three  categories  respec- 
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lively  referred  to  In  paxagrapha  ( 2 ) .  ( 3 ) .  and 
(4)  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  the 
aggregate  »moant  of  credit  of  the  same  cate- 
gory tb*t  could  lawfully  be  extended  to  him 
by  the  bank,  he  shall  make  a  wTltten  report 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  th>'  bank,  stat- 
ing the  date  and  arnoont  of  each  such  exten- 
sion of  credit,  the  security  therefor,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  have  been 
or  are  to  b«  UAed. 

"(7)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit 
any  executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  from 
endorsing  or  guaranteeing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bank  any  loan  or  other  asset  pre- 
viously acquired  by  the  bank  In  good  faith 
or  from  Incurring  any  Indebtedness  to  the 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bank 
against  loss  or  giving  financial  aaelstance  to 

It. 

"(8)  Each  day  that  any  extension  of 
credit  In  violation  of  this  subsection  exists 
la  a  continuation  of  the  violation  for  the 
purposes  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

"(9)  Each  member  bank  shall  Include 
with  (but  not  as  part  of)  each  report  of 
condition  and  copy  thereof  filed  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  a  report  of  all  loans  under  author- 
ity of  tills  subsection  made  by  the  bank 
since  Its  previous  report  of  condition. 

"(10)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  Including  definitions 
of  terms,  as  It  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  this 
subsection." 

8kj.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  use    1757)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing.  In  paragraph  (5)  thereof, 
"shall  exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings  In 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  as  represented  by 
shares  thereof  plus  the  total  unencumbered 
and  unpledged  shareholdings  In  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  of  any  member  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  the  obligation  of  such  director  or 
committee  member"  to  read  "may  be  made 
except  as  authorized  under  paragraph  (0) 
of  this  section": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (13)  of  that  section  as  paragraphs 
(7)  through  (14).  respectlvelv:  and 

(3)  by  Inserting,  immediately  after  para- 
graph (5).  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors  and 
to  members  of  Its  own  supervLsory  or  credit 
conuntttee,  but  all  such  loans  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Director  at  least  annually,  and 
such  a  loan  may  be  made  only  If — 

"(A)  the  loan  compiles  with  all  lawful 
requirements  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  to  other  borrowers  and  Is  not  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers; 

"(B)  upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  to 
the  borrower  will  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  shareholdings  In  the  credit  union. 
not  otherwise  encumbered  or  pledged,  which 
are  pledged  as  security  for  loans  to  the  bor- 
rower, or  $S.0O0.  whichever  Is  greater; 

"(C)  upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  un- 
der authority  of  this  paragraph  will  not 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  credit  union; 

"(D)  the  loan  Is  approved  by  the  credit 
committee  and  by  the  board  of  directors 
after  the  submission  to  them  of  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement  by  the  borrower, 
and 

"(B)  the  borrower  takes  no  part  In  the 
consideration  of  his  application  and  does 
not  attend  any  committee  or  board  meeting 
wtklle  his  application  Is  under  consldera- 
Uon;". 

Sbc.  3.  Paragraph  (D)  of  section  8(81  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is  amended 
to  read:  "(D)  In  shares  or  accounts  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  or  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 


sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation;" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  714. 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to. 


ECONOMY  AT  MIDYEAR  SUPPORTS 
FISCAL  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  of  the  American  economy  at  the 
midyear  point  offers  the  usual  jumble  of 
hopeful  signs  as  well  as  foreboding  ones, 
which  makes  economic  predictions  a  par- 
ticularly hazardous  task.  But  in  general, 
sharp  spending  cuts,  or  a  large  tax  in- 
crease, or  both,  seem  to  be  called  for.  Ad- 
ministration officials  are  apparently 
unanimous  In  their  prediction  of  a  re- 
turn to  a  bullish  economy  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  after  a  sluggish  first 
half. 

Their  optimi-sm  is  mainly  fueled  by 
the  May  statLstics.  which  .show  a  healthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  orders  reach- 
ing durable  goods  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  Increases  in  retail  sales  and  in  house 
construction. 

I  might  also  add  that  they  are  very 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  Inventories 
seem  to  have  worked  down  considerably, 
and  thus  achieved  a  kind  of  needed  ad- 
justment. We  had  a  very  sluggish  and 
slow  first  quarter  of  the  year  because 
there  was  a  large  overhang  In  inven- 
tories: and  obviously,  when  manufac- 
turers have  excess  Inventories,  they  do 
not  do  the  kind  of  production  planning 
and  they  do  not  hire  the  employees  that 
they  do  when  they  have  a  need  for  pro- 
duction. 

These  heavier  inventories,  which  most 
economists  feel  with  the  most  sluggish 
aspect  of  the  economy,  the  element  which 
would  slow  it  down  the  most,  have,  as  I 
say,  been  to  some  extent  worked  down. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  .some  shoals  ahead 
that  are  a  i>artlcular  source  of  worry  to 
Government  economists.  One  of  these, 
points  out  Eileen  Shanahan  in  an  ex- 
cellent economic  forecast  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  25,  is  the  threat 
of  another  squeeze  In  the  money  mar- 
kets such  as  the  one  last  summer.  Says 
Miss  Shanahan: 

Long  term  Interest  rates  have  already  risen 
far  too  much  to  suit  the  .Administration,  and 
the  general  belief  In  the  capital  Is  that  this 
has  been  caused  mainly  by  psychological 
factors. 

The  element  In  the  p.sychology  which 
carries  the  biggest  wallop,  .says  Miss 
Shanahan,  is  "the  prospect  the  money 
markets  foresee  of  huge  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrowings  to  finance  a  budget 
deficit  that  is  expected  to  exceed  $20  bil- 
lion by  a  considerable  margin  " 

It  is  here,  of  course,  that  a  change  in 
the  prevailing  attitude  in  Congress 
toward  significant  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing could  have  a  particularly  good  effect. 
Deferring  expenditures  in  certain  areas 
such  as  in  public  works,  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  would  do  much  to  reverse 
that  psychology'  Miss  Shanahan  de- 
scribes 

There  are  still  some  elements  of  slug- 


gishness in  the  economy  now  that  will 
continue  to  have  some,  but  a  lesser  im- 
pact, in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  There 
is  the  drag  on  production  resulting  from 
the  still  large  but  diminishing  "over- 
hang" of  manufacturers'  Inventories  and 
there  Is  the  continuing  squeeze  on  cor- 
porate profits  particularly  in  the  auto- 
mobile, glass,  textile,  and  lumber  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  is  and  has  been  verj'  much  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  the  economy 
and,  more  particularly,  about  the  grow- 
ing prospects  that  the  Nation  faces  the 
largest  budget  deficit  since  World  War  U 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  committee 
begins  hearings  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  on  the  economic  outlook  and 
its  policy  implications.  The  hearings  will 
run  for  3  days  and  during  that  time  we 
will  hear  Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Til- 
ford  C.  Gains,  \ice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago:  George  Ka- 
tona,  economics  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan:  Louis  J.  Paradiso  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce:  Michael 
Sumichrast  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders:  Paul  Samuelson  of 
MIT.  and  J.  Fred  Weston  of  UCLA. 

The  homebuildlng  Industry  Is  the  In- 
dustry that  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  Impact  of  tight  money  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year. 

The  hearings  will  be  an  effort  to  wrest 
.some  clear  meaning  out  of  the  complex 
semaphore  of  economic  signals  reported 
dally. 

The  financial  writers  of  the  New  York 
Times  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
analyzing  these  signals  in  the  June  25 
edition.  Yesterday's  Times  was  a  banner 
issue  for  those  interested  in  the  economic 
outlook.  I  commend  their  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record  together  with  a  thoughtful  article 
by  A.  J.  Livingston  on  the  financial  out- 
look that  appeared  in  the  June  26  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1867] 
UNrrED   .States    Is    Confident   Over    Predic- 
tions— Top  Planners  in  Washington  Sat 

Upttrn  Will  Prodvce  Need  for  a  Tax  Risl 
(By  Eaieen  Shanahan) 

Washington.  June  24.  -"If  the  Preeldent 
asks  me.  I'm  ready  to  recommend  a  tax  ln- 
cre.ise  right  now  " 

This  wa-s  the  private  comment  last  week 
of  L>ne  of  the  .^dmln.lstratlon■s  top  economic 
policy  planners,  who  definitely  would  be 
asked  for  advice  by  the  President  on  any  tax 
Increase  and  probably  h.w  been  already. 

The  official  added  one  more  sentence:  "A 
month  ago.  I  wouldn't  have  said  that." 

The  business  sUUstlca  for  May.  Just  about 
all  of  which  have  become  available  In  the 
List  several  weeks,  have  turned  the  Admin- 
istration's economic  thinking  from  doubt  to 
oonfldence — and  not  a  little  pride. 

The  forecast  officially  made  by  the  Coundl 
of  E>x)nomlc  Advisers  In  January  that  busi- 
ness would  be  sluggish  In  the  flrst  half  of 
the  year  but  then  ptck  up  strongly  Is  being 
fulfilled  before  their  eyes,  the  responalW* 
ofUflaLs  believe. 

They  acknowledge  that  their  January  pre- 
diction was  a  trlBe  on  the  optimistic  sldS' 
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Even  with  the  strong  fourth  quarter  they 
now  foresee,  the  gross  national  product  Is 
not  going  to  reach  the  January  forecast  of 
$787-bllllon.  But  they  see  It  reaching  $781- 
btlUon,  with  an  Increase  of  $10-bllllon  In  the 
current  quarter,  at  the  annual  rate;  of  $12- 
bllllon  In  the  third  quarter  and  of  $16-bllllon 
in  the  final  quarter — a  potentially  Inflation- 
ary rate. 

CONTRAiST    SHOWN 

Those  figures  contrast  with  a  rise  of  lees 
than  $4.5-bllllon  In  the  first  quarter,  which 
translated  Into  an  actual  slight  shrinkage  In 
total  output  when  the  effects  of  price  In- 
creases are  eliminated  from  the  figures. 

This  optimistic  judgment  on  business 
trends  ahead  Is  held  with  apparent  unanim- 
ity In  all  of  the  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments that  deal  with  economic  policy 
questions,  pKJsslbly  because  there  la  a  lot  of 
Joint  staff  work,  nowadays.  In  working  out 
the  forecasts. 

The  device  known  as  the  "troika,"  which 
brings  together  high  officials  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  consideration  of 
policy  Issues,  also  brings  together  their  re- 
spective staffs  for  examination  of  funda- 
mental  assumptions   and  forecasts. 

What  has  made  the  Washington  economics 
corps  so  optimistic?  Mainly,  It  Is  the  May 
statistics,  which  show  a  big  pickup  In  or- 
ders reaching  durable  goods  manufacturers. 
In  retail   sales,   and   In   house   construction. 

And,  though  only  April  statistics  are  avail- 
able so  far  on  business  Inventories,  these 
flg:ure6.  In  the  words  of  one  high  ofiQclal,  "are 
beautiful."  They  show  almost  no  Inventory 
accumulation  In  April. 

The  large  overhang  of  excessive  Inven- 
tories with  which  the  economy  entered  this 
calendar  year  was  the  major  single  source 
of  concern  to  Government  economists  In 
January. 

But  the  economy  has  now  stirvlved  a  tre- 
mendous swing  In  Inventories — from  an  ac- 
cumulation rate  of  $16.4-bllllon  In  the  fourth 
quarter  last  year  to  a  rate  of  $5.8-blUlon 
In  the  first  quarter — a  move  that  had  the 
effect  of  taking  a  full  $ll-bllllon  out  of  pro- 
duction In  the  first  quarter.  But  It  happened 
without  any  rise  In  unemployment  or  other 
serious  economic  effects. 

Government  economists  note  that  Inven- 
tory accumulation  could  go  to  zero,  or  even 
a  substantial  negative  figure.  In  the  current 
quarter  without  reaching  any^ng  like  the 
lU-bllllon  quarter-to-quarter  change  that 
the  economy  has  already  survived 

Thus,  the  confidence.  Businesses  are  bound 
to  begin  building  inventories  again  some- 
time, perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  quarter. 
Government  economists  think.  And  they  also 
believe  despite  the  fact  that  few  business- 
men appear  to  agree,  that  business  spend- 
ing on  new  plant  and  equipment  will  also 
start  to  rise  around  the  fourth  quarter. 

As  the  Government's  experts  look  at  the 
situation,  they  see  lots  of  reasons  for  busi- 
ness strength  ahead. 

BITTTATION    IN    HOUSING 

They  think  the  housing  industry  Is  about 
on  target  In  a  rise  toward  a  rate  of  con- 
struction of  1.4  million  new  houses  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  trajectory  Implies  a 
82-bllUon  Increase,  at  annual  rates.  In  quar* 
terly  expenditures  on  housing. 

Another  $2-bllllon  In  spending  Increases 
can  be  seen  In  the  quarters  ahead  from  Fed- 
eral Governrhent  outlays,  even  without  any 
revision  In  military  spending  plans. 

And  another  82-bllllon  quarterly  oomes, 
with  great  reliability,  from  the  spending  of 
state  and  local  governments. 

Thus,  even  without  considering  consumer 
spending,  there  la  a  foreseeable  $6-bllllon 
quarterly  rise  In  the  G.N.P.  rate.  And  con- 
sumer spending  should  go  up  at  a  rate  of  $8- 
bllUon  a  quarter  shortly,  the  Government's 
experts  figure,  even  without  a  big  drop  in 


the  unusually  high  level  of  recent  consumer 
savings. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  $14-bllllon  quarterly 
rise — or  even  more. 

If  It  goes  too  far  past  $I4-blUlon  for  very 
long,  a  tax  Increase  will  be  needed  to  stave 
off  Inflation,  In  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's economists.  That  Is  exactly  what  they 
are  expecting  to  hapi>en. 

The  Administration's  policy  makers,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  are  also  worried  about  something 
else,  possibly  even  more  than  the  prospect  of 
Inflation. 

This  Is  another  tremendous  squeeze  In  the 
money  markets,  reminiscent  of  last  sum- 
mer's near-crisis,  with  rising  Interest  rates 
and  some  borrowers  turned  away  regardless 
of  price. 

Long-term  Interest  rates  have  already 
risen  far  too  much  to  suit  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  general  belief  In  the  capital 
Is  that  this  has  been  caused  mainly  by  psy- 
chological factors. 

The  biggest  element  In  the  psychology  Is 
the  prospect  the  money  markets  foresee  of 
huge  Federal  Government  borrowings  to 
finance  a  budget  deficit  that  Is  expected  to 
exceed  $20-bllllon  by  a  considerable  margin. 

Other  elements  relate  simply  to  what  hap- 
pened last  year:  both  money  lenders  and 
money  borrowers  want  to  avoid  getting 
caught  short  again.  Corporate  treasurers  are 
no  longer  Investing  every  Idle  dollar  but  are 
building  liquidity  again  in  anticipation  of 
another  money  squeeze. 

Savings  and  loans  are  paying  back  ad- 
vances from  the  Government  rather  than 
writing  as  many  mortgages  as  they  could. 
Banks  are  trying  to  get  set  for  another  on- 
slaught of  tight  money. 

PBOTECTTNO   MONXT    MARKETS 

Though  Administration  officials  will  ac- 
knowledge that  this  building  of  cash  re- 
serves win  come  to  an  end  at  some  point — 
that  money  rates  might  even  ease  a  bit,  as 
a  result,  at  the  very  time  business  Is  pick- 
ing up — they  nevertheless  believe  that  a  tax 
Increase  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
money  markets  from  another  round  of  ex- 
treme tightness. 

They  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  concerned  again  about  Inflation, 
would  tighten  up  hard  If  the  Administration 
just  let  the  business  pickup  ride — and  the 
deficit,  too — ^wlth  no  effort  to  Increase  taxes. 

But  can  a  tax  Increase  be  sold  to  Con- 
gress? Administration  officials  are  quite 
aware  that  the  present  Congress  Is  proving 
a  fractious  one,  rejecting  debt-celling  bills, 
railroad  strike  legislation  and  other  Admin- 
istration measures. 

Still,  they  believe  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  vote  a  tax  increase,  though  pos- 
sibly for  the  wrong  reasons.  There  Is  a  large 
deficit — and  a  growing  war.  Even  Congress- 
men who  understand  the  uses  of  tax  increases 
in  fighting  Inflation  and  the  niceties  of  the 
money  markets  prefer  to  have  a  patriotic  rea- 
son to  take  to  their  constituents  to  explain  a 
vote  for  higher  taxes.  The  Administration  has 
reasonable  confldence  that  a  tax  Increase 
can  be  gotten  through  Congress  on  that 
basis. 

Will  It  be  the  6  per  cent  proposed  in 
January  or  something  larger? 

On  the  basis  of  pure  economic  analysis. 
Administration  officials  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  7  or  8  percent  might  be  wiser.  But 
they  hesitate  because  they  believe  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  the  6  per  cent  orig- 
inally announced  would  be  appreciably  hard- 
er to  get  passed. 

When  will  the  bill  go  to  Congress?  May- 
be about  the  end  of  July,  present  thinking 
goes,  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee should  be  finishing  up  the  compli- 
cated Social  Security  bill. 

What  effective  date  will  be  asked  for  the 
Increase?  Sept.  1  Is  a  good  ciu-rent  guess, 
although     the    Administration    would     be 


pleased,  Indeed,  actually  to  get  an  Oct.  1  date. 
It  fears  that  Congress  leans  more  toward  a 
Jan.  1  date,  as  Ways  and  Means  chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas  Indicated  this 
week.  ' 

But  the  Administration  thinks/the  need 
for  a  tax  rise  might  be  prett^^irgent  be- 
fore Jan.  1  and  It  hopes  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade Congress  that  au  effective  date  as  far 
as  imsslble  from  the  November,  1968,  elec- 
tions might  be  the  safest  course  for  political 
as  well  as  economic  reasons. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1967 J 

Btrr  Private  Sector  Shows  Hich-Level 

Sluggishness 

(By  John  H.Allan) 

The  state  of  the  American  economy  at  the 
close  of  the  second  quarter  of  1967  Is  a  pecu- 
liar one,  difficult  to  define  and  difficult  to 
predict. 

Signs  of  a  business  upttun  so  far  are  scant, 
but  there  has  been  no  pronounced  downturn 
either.  Most  economic  Indicators  stand  near 
theilr  highest  level  in  history. 

But  the  private  sector  Is  showing  little 
vigor. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
labels  the  situation  "high-level  sluggish- 
ness." This  phrase  is  as  apt  as  any.  "Mini- 
recession"  and  "recesslonette"  have  been 
coined  to  describe  what  Is  happening  on  the 
business  scene,  but  these  appellations  seem 
forced. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  dramatic  changes 
have  occurred  In  the  last  year,  most  econo- 
mists seem  convinced  that  business  activity 
Is  going  to  pick  up  In  the  months  ahead — 
certainly  by  the  fourth  quarter. 

Several  incongruities  are  noticeable.  Bank 
credit  is  exp>andlng  rapidly.  Tet  some  long- 
term  interest  rates  last  week  topped  the 
peaks  they  reached  during  the  tight-money 
squeeze  late  last  summer. 

President  Johnson  recently  rednsUtuted  the 
7  per  cent  tax  credit  for  corporations  In- 
vesting In  new  equipment.  Yet  the  Admin- 
istration Is  still  calling  for  at  least  a  6  per 
cent  surcharge  on  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Government  economists  are  predicting  that 
a  new  boom  may  be  just  around  the  comer. 
Yet  private  economists  say  the  financial  press 
has  not  stressed  sufficiently  the  soft  spots — ■ 
suclvas  industrial  production  and  corporate 
earnings — that  already  have  darkened  the 
picture. 

On  Tuesday  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  is  scheduled  to  begin  three 
days  of  hearings  on  the  economic  outlook 
and  Its  Implications  for  Federal  policy. 
Whether  these  sessions  will  bring  the  future 
Into  sharper  focus  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
several  economists  In  New  York  last  week 
voiced  their  doubts. 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  chairman,  said  the  committee 
was  "very  much  concerned"  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  growing  prospects 
that  the  United  States  faced  Its  largest  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  since  World  Wax  II. 

On  a  natlonal-lncome-account  basis — the 
basis  that  most'  clearly  registers  the  full 
Impact  of  the  Government  on  the  economy — 
the  deficit  may  run  as  high  as  917-billlon,  the 
Wisconsin  Democrat  said. 

"Deficits  of  these  magnitudes,  If  realized, 
coming  on  top  of  the  built-in  cost-push  in- 
flationary pressm-es  caused  by  wage  and  price 
Increases  over  and  above  the  Administra- 
tion's guidelines,  would  In  all  probability 
bring  about  a  return  of  excessively  high  In- 
terest rates  and  tight-money  conditions  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  worse  than,  last  year,"  Senator 
Proxmire  said. 

A  recurrence  of  that  tight-money  bind 
would  be  a  "meat-ax"  solution  to  economic 
problems,  he  declared  In  calling  for  a  "fresh 
review"  of  the  economic  situation.  During 
the  three  days  of  hearings  the  committee  will 
listen  to  testimony  by  Gardner  Ackley,  chair- 
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man  of  President  Johnson's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlaers.  auad  by  alx  more  leading 
economists. 

TUford  C.  Oaines.  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  will  talk 
about  conditions  in  the  financial  markets. 

Ceorg«  Katona.  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  describe  con- 
sumer   expectations. 

LouU  J.  Paradlso.  associate  director  of  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  will  discuss 
business  invenuarlea  and  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

Michael  Sumlchrast.  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  of  Home  Builders,  will  pre- 
sent the  outlook  for  residential  construction. 

In  a  final  session,  devoted  to  the  economic 
outlook  and  recommendations  for  economic 
policies  Ln  the  immediate  future.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  and  J.  Fred  Weston  will  address 
the  committee.  Professor  Samuelson.  whose 
college  textbook  has  influenced  a  generation 
of  economics  students,  is  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Professor  Wes- 
ton Is  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  No  witness  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, by  far  the  biggest  single  InOuence 
on  the  United  States  economy,  Is  scheduled 
to  appear  before  the  committee. 

For  forecasters  looking  into  the  murky 
months  ahead,  the  greatest  uncertainties  are 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  war  and.  more  re- 
cently, by  the  struggle  In  the  Middle  East 
No  one  knows  how  these  Intematlon.al  situa- 
tions wUl  develop  or  how  they  will  affect  the 
American  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  is  showing  cross- 
currents of  sluggishness  and  expanslveness. 
Most  economists  seem  to  be  betting  that 
growth  will  win  out. 

The  gross  national  product  rose  to  •739  1- 
bllllon  last  year.  Estimates  for  1968  stUl  range 
as  high  as  WOO-btlllon,  with  the  most  op- 
timistic forecasters  pinning  their  hopes  on 
a  strong  fourth  quarter. 

The  total  value  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced m  the  nation  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$783.7-blHlon  In  this  year's  first  quarter  and 
reached  a  rate  of  tTTl -billion  to  8772-bllllon 
In  the  second  quarter,  according  to  Martin 
Oalnsbrugh.  economist  for  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.  Unlike  the  gain 
from  ths  fourth  quarter  of  19e6  through  the 
first  quarter  of  19fi7.  the  meet  recent  quar- 
ter-to-quarter Increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  was  not  caused  entirely  by  rising 
prices. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Oalnsbrugh 
predicts  the  gross  national  product  will  reach 
$777.7-bllllon.  At  this  level,  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  would  be  6  per  cent  higher 
than  In  19M.  with  two-flfths  of  the  Increase 
caused  by  higher  prices  and  three-fifths  by 
greater  economic  activity 

TWO   CrRRCNTS 

Two  currents  of  sluggishness  stand  out  in 
ths  current  economy . 

The  still-substantial  "overhang"  of  manu- 
facturers' Inventories,  a  condition  that  Is 
expected  to  continue  as  a  drag  on  produc- 
tion in  the  third  quarter 

The  squeeze  on  corpor.*te  pro.lts.  espe- 
cially in  such  Industries  as  automobile 
manufacturing,  glass  companies,  textiles,  and 
limiber. 

Offsetting  these  two  trends  wUl  be  several 
forces  that  seem  likely  to  overpower  Inven- 
tory and  profit  problems. 

Ths  chief  one  that  economists  cite  Is  de- 
fense spending.  If  the  Vietnam  war  is  not 
ended  this  year.  It  may  rise  to  an  >80-btlllon 
annual  rate  by  the  end  of  the  year.  »10-bH- 
llon  above  the  defense-spending  rate  dur- 
ing the  January-March  quarter. 

OTHER     SBASONS 

In  addition  to  defense  spending,  business 
analysts  point  to  several  other  reasons  why 
activity  ought  to  pick  up  later  this  year. 

The  money  supply — currency  ouutandlng 
plus  demand  deposits  at  commercial  banks — 


has  been  growing  sharply  since  late  last  No- 
vember, when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
voted  to  move  to  make  credit  conditions 
easier. 

Consumers,  who  saved  at  an  abnormally 
high  rate  earlier  this  year,  are  expected  to 
loosen  their  purse  strings  In  the  months 
aheaul. 

The  tax  Increase  proposed  by  the  John- 
son Administration  will  not  be  enacted  soon 
enough  to  hurt  the  economy. 

Housing  starts  have  risen  from  an  annual 
rate  of  8.30.000  units  la-st  October  tu  1,154,000 
In  April  and  most  economists  are  counting 
on  some  continued  Improvement  even  if  the 
pace  does  not  get  back  to  the  16  million  high 
of  the  early  1960's. 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  which  may  reach 
»30-million  If  everything  goes  awry,  may  lead 
businessmen  to  speed  expansion  plans  to  get 
bricks  and  mortar  In  place  before  prices  go 
up. 

crrzcT   or   wage   rises 

Inflationary  wage  settlements  may  cause 
some  cost-saving  capital  spending,  too.  The 
impact  of  the  pay  Increases  i  sever.il  will  aver- 
age 6  or  7  percent  a  year  over  the  next  three 
years  I  will  also  have  the  adverse  effect  of 
lowering  protlt.i  and  adding  to  the  sluggish- 
ness In  business 

What  mlg.nt  throw  these  predictions  to 
the  winds  Is  the  International  situation.  As 
one  leading  banker  indicated  last  week,  his 
chief  worry  was  that  the  Middle  East  crisis 
might  eventually  have  a  gre.iter  Impact  on 
the   United    States   economy    than   Vietnam 

His  fear  Is  that  Europe  will  nm  short  of 
oil  and  Its  economy  will  falter  This.  In  turn, 
would  Cause  a  slowdown  In  the  American 
economy. 


T«r    Week    in    Financi. — Economt    Qirdino 
r08   Paster   Growth   Attfs   6   Months   or 

Tbting    Arjt;ST.MEST 

i  By  Thomas  E  MuUaney) 

The  nation's  economy  Is  winding  up  six 
months  of  a  rather  trying  adjustment  with- 
out amy  substantive  d.amage  and  Is  now  gird- 
ing for  an  accelerated  movement  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  ye.ir. 

The  stock  market  seems  to  be  poised  for 
the  same  type  of  performance 

Neither  the  market  nor  the  economy  were 
emitting  any  such  signals  last  week,  how- 
ever. It  was  a  rather  subdued  pf^od  for 
both — hardly  surprising  In  view  of  the  nu- 
merous uncertainties  and  problems  that  have 
Introduced,  once  again,  a  state  of  worry  and 
caution  in  the  fln,%nclal  world 

Talk  of  prospective  tax  Increases— large 
ones — fills  the  air  There  Is  renewed  buoy- 
ancy In  long-term  Interest  rates  And  there 
continues  to  be  abundant  discussion — and 
concern —at>out  many  unresolved  political 
and  economic  Issues  created  by  the  recent 
war  m  the  Middle  East. 

The  summit  meeting  of  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Kosygln  on  PYlday  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  dispel  some  of  the  mistrust 
and  discord  that  has  arisen  over  world  prob- 
lems. Whether  It  accomplished  anything  con- 
structive was  not  known,  but  'Wall  Street 
was  heartened  by  the  meeting 

However,  the  stock  market,  which  had  been 
drifting  aimlessly  toward  lower  territory  most 
of  last  week,  failed  to  show  any  dramatic  re- 
ponse  as  the  historic  meeting  was  taking 
place. 

After  two  weeks  of  recovery,  the  stock  mar- 
ket slipped  back  again  and  posted  moderate 
losses  for  the  week  Some  aerospace-defense, 
glamour  and  speculative  Issues,  however,  re- 
sisted the  trend  and  moved  up 

Meanwhile,  the  bond  market  also  had  a 
rather  gloomy  week  Prices  had  dropped 
sharply  over  the  last  two  weeks  under  a  heavy 
load  of  new  offerings,  but  prices  rallied  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  In  response  to  the 
highest  yield  in  45  years  and  to  some  strong 


Federal  Reserve  purchases  of  Treasury  is- 
sues. 

There's  a  lot  of  pessimism  In  bond  circles 
these  days.  Most  of  It  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  since  the  Government  will  have  to  bor- 
row so  much  money  this  year  to  finance  a 
high  Federal  deficit.  Interest  rates  will  have 
to  remain  high. 

Apart  from  the  summit  meeting  and  the 
Increasing  dialogue  on  the  likelihood  of  tax 
Increases,  the  principal  subject  of  Interest  In 
the  financial  and  business  community  these 
days  Is  the  probable  course  of  the  domestic 
ecDnomy  during  the  second  half  of  1967. 

With  the  major  Indicators  of  business  still 
showing  nothing  better  than  a  continuation 
of  high-level  stability,  the  present  climate 
Is  hardly  conducive  to  a  strong  degree  of 
bullishness  or  optimism.  And  yet  such  senti- 
ments are  clearly  developing  as  midyear  ap- 
proaches. 

For  one  thing,  the  troublesome  Inventory 
adjustment  process  seems  to  be  proceeding 
rather  well.  Moreover.  Government  and  busi- 
ness spending,  strong  props  for  the  economy 
are  definitely  headed  higher.  And  consumer 
buying,  more  satisfactory  than  conceded  ear- 
lier this  year,  holds  promise  of  substantial 
expansion  In  the  months  ahead. 

The  most  encouraging  news  last  week  waa 
the  Commerce  Depmrtment  report  that  new 
factory  orders  for  durable  goods  had  Jumped 
6.6  per  cent  In  May.  their  sharpest  gain  since 
last  September. 

At  823.8-bUllon.  the  month's  new  orders 
topped  shipments  of  $22.9-blUlon  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Should  the  trend  continue.  It 
would  be  quite  bullish  for  the  economy. 

Another  heartening  development  was  the 
continuation  of  slight  gains  In  auto  sales. 
The  sales  pickup  In  the  last  SO  days  has  con- 
vinced Detroit  analysts  that  the  worst  of  the 
auto  Industry's  downturn  Is  over.  Sales  of 
cars  In  the  middle  third  of  June  showed  a 
2  per  cent  Increase  over  the  level  In  the 
period  last  year. 

Consumer  Income  after  taxes  has  been  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  this  year,  but  the 
public  has  been  saving  more  and  borrowing 
less  and  thus,  according  to  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  there  was  a  "cut  in  potential 
demand  at  an  annual  rate  of  soma  J4-bll- 
lion." 

This  pattern,  the  bank  adds,  may  be  shift- 
ing again.  It  believes  that  spending  from  now 
on  might  rise  in  line  with  Income.  It  might 
be  helped  by  the  marked  Improvement  In 
consumer  confidence  since  January,  by  lower 
food  prices  since  last  fall's  highs,  and  by 
expanded  purchasing  power  resulting  from 
the  round  of  wage  increases  now  In  motion. 

Another  major  New  Tork  bank,  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company,  al.=o  offered 
a  somewhat  optimistic  business  assessment 
last  week.  It  said  that  condltlor.a  favorable 
to  business  acceleration  In  the  second  hall 
of  1967  were  developing  and  added: 

■  Present  Indications  are  that  second-quar- 
ter gross  national  product  will  show  an  ap- 
preciably larger  rise  than  was  recorded  In  the 
first  thr.'e  months  this  year,  with  all  major 
cf>mp(jnents  of  G  N  P  except  business  Invest- 
ment In  Inventories  and  capital  goods  likely 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  advance.  A 
gain  on  the  order  of  •9-bllllon  to  HO-bllllon 
at  an  annual  rate  seems  likely,  compared 
with  a  first  quarter  advance  of  only  $4.4- 
blUlon  " 

Morgan  Guaranty  said  the  possibility  of 
larger  Increases  In  the  gross  product  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  was  enhanced 
by  the  continuing  stimulating  Influence  of 
both  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  vastly  increased  availability  of  credit 
this  year,  plus  lower  short-term  Interest 
rates  and  the  6  per  cent  gain  In  the  money 
supply  since  January,  have  provided  great 
stimulus  for  the  economy  on  the  monetary 
side. 

The  fiscal  spur  to  the  economy  has  arlseo 
from  the  massive  Federal  deficit  that  Is  in 
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prospect.  Federal  cash  spending,  the  Chase 
Bank  noted,  will  be  up  $50-bllllon  from 
fiscal  1965  to  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1968— an  Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  13 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  average  yearly 
g»ln  of  5.4  per  cent  In  the  period  between 
flBcal  1960  and  1965. 

The  spending  Increase,  however.  Is  clearly 
excessive.  To  assure  continued  growth  with 
price  stability,  some  dramatic  Government 
action  will  have  to,  be  taken — either  a  tax  in- 
crease or  a  reduction  In  nondefense  spending, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Will  Washington  make  such  a  move,  and 
when?  Government  officials  are  beginning  to 
hint  that  an  overture  for  higher  taxes — 
perhaps  for  a  10  per  cent  surcharge — will 
be  made  soon.  The  best  guess  Is  that  the 
request  will  go  to  Congress  in  mid-summer 
alter  next  month's  review  of  the  budget.  An 
effective  date  of  Jan.  1  may  be  the  target. 
Although  many  economists  and  business- 
men have  come  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
a  tax  Increase  in  view  of  the  serious  discrep- 
ancy between  revenues  and  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  budget,  there  Is  by  no  means 
universal  agreement  that  such  a  step  is  the 
correct  one. 

A  tax  Increase,  they  fear,  will  curtail  the 
economic  recovery  Just  as  It  Is  starting  to 
take  root.  Their  recommendation  Is  a  deep 
cut  In  nondefense  spending,  which  has  been 
rising  much  too  sharply. 

This  point  was  stressed  by  a  leading  New 
York  banker,  who  Indicated  he  waa  highly 
worried  about  the  Middle  East  situation.  He 
said  It  could  have  a  greater  Impact  eventual- 
ly on  the  United  States  economy  than  the 
Vietnam  war,  particularly  If  the  flow  of  oil 
Is  cut  off  from  Europe. 

Paced  with  such  an  uncertain  situation, 
the  bank  executive  said  he  was  grudgingly 
against  a  tax  Increase.  Domestic  spending 
programs,  particularly  In  agriculture,  ought 
to  be  cut  first,  he  asserted,  .idding  that  a 
Federal  budget  deficit  on  the  order  of  $30- 
bllllon  would  be  "unconscionable." 

Other  views  on  the  outlook  expressed  last 
week  by  many  leading  businessmen  were.  In 
general,  quite  cautious. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  for  InsUnce.  commented.  "We 
expect  steel  shipments  In  the  third  quarter 
to  be  steady  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those 
of  the  first  and  second  quarters  (which  were 
down  about  8  per  cent  from  the  levels  in 
the  year -earlier  periods),  but  they  probably 
will  Improve  In  the  fourth  quarter  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conclusion  of  Inventory  liquida- 
tion." 

Stuart  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Business  Council,  was  not  very  bullish  In 
his  appraisal  of  the  economic  situation.  He 
remarked : 

"Right  now — and  for  the  period  Immedi- 
ately ahead— things  don't  look  very  good. 
I've  been  disappointed  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  sign  of  a  pickup.  Other  than  some 
gain  In  the  automobile  Industry,  we  haven't 
>een  any  pickup  and  we  don't  see  It  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

"Our  present  business  Is  not  as  good  as  it 
was  in  April  and  In  May.  On  a  volume  basis, 
we  are  down  5  per  cent  so  far  this  year." 

A  rather  mixed  assessment  also  came  from 
James  H.  Blnger.  chairman  of  Honeywell, 
"ic,  which  manufactures  computers  and  au- 
tomatic controls  for  homes  and  buildings. 

"The  prospects  for  all  Industry  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year,"  he  said,  "appear  to  be 
characterized  by  unevenness  In  much  the 
»ajne  way  that  the  first  half  turned  out. 

"However,  the  most  significant  factor  from 
Honeywell's  standpoint  Is  the  continued 
f»pld  growth  of  our  computer  business. 

"On  the  other  hand,  tlie  domastlc  housing 
market  continues  to  be  sluggish.  There  are 
no  present  Indications  of  an  upturn,  despite 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economic  climate  for 
home  building." 

Simon  Strauss,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 


said  labor  would  play  a  big  part  in  deciding 
whether,  and  bow  far,  the  economy  goes  for- 
ward in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

"If  no  crippling  strikes  occur,"  Mr.  Strauss 
said,  "the  second  half  should  be  distinctly 
better  than  the  first.  We  see  signs  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  auto  and  construction 
markets. 

"Major  capital  expansion  probably  will 
also  turn  upward,  partly  because  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  has  been  restored  and  partly 
because  corporations  can  see  more  Inflation 
ahead  and  want  to  commit  their  dollars 
while  the  money  will  still  buy  advanta- 
geously." 

The  head  of  the  nation's  largest  aluminum 
company  also  struck  a  quite  optimistic  note. 
John  D.  Harper,  president  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  had  this  comment: 

"Our  expectation  is  that  the  economy  will 
Improve  through  the  balance  of  the  year  and 
into  1968. 

"Considerable  upward  push  should  be  gen- 
erated by  the  termination  of  Inventory  cor- 
rection, continued  improvement  in  residen- 
tial construction,  and  the  resumption  of 
capital-expansion  programs,  now  that  the 
Investment  tax  credit  has  been  restored.  In 
addition,  the  good  financial  poeltion  of  pur- 
chasers should  enhance  sales  of  consumer 
Items  of  aU  kinds." 

Another  optimistic  view  was  expressed  by 
Lewis  P.  Seller,  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation,  who  remarked: 

"I  have  been  bullish  about  the  second  half 
of  the  year  since  January  and  nothing  has 
changed  my  mind.  I  think  retailing  will  have 
a   good   fall   and   a   good   year,   in   general. 
Apparently,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  and  possibly  one  on  cor- 
porate taxes,  but  I  don't  think  the  income- 
tax  boost  win  affect  retail  business  much." 
James  M.  Roche,  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  also  bad  an  optimistic 
appraisal  of  economic  prospects. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  current  economic 
trends  provide  good  reason  for  continued 
optimism  about  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy through  the  second  half  of  1967. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  major  revision  In  na- 
tional defense  expenditure  estimates  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  I  look  forward  to  a  well-main- 
tained growth  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

"A  further  encouraging  note  Is  the  im- 
provement  m   consiuner  confldenoe   clearly 
apparent   in    the   trend   of   new-car   sales." 
H.  I.  Romnes,  chairman  of  the  American 
Telephone   and  Telegraph   Company,   had   a 
bright   comment,    too.    "Our   btislness,"    he 
said,  is  experiencing  good  growth.  For  the 
year,  it  appears,  our  revenues  will  Increase 
between  7  and  7%  per  cent  above  last  year, 
and  1966  was  a  period  of  exceptional  grovirth. 
Some   months  ago   the  Bell  System's   con- 
struction budget  was  estimated  at  $4.2-bll- 
Uon  and  expenditures  are  running  at  about 
thU  level." 
None  of  these  satisfactory  outlook  state- 
ments found  reflection  In  last  week's  stock 
market,  however.  Trie  market  drifted  along, 
with   more   Issues   declining  than  advancing 
and  the  averages  tilting  down  slightly  for  the 
first  time  in  three  weeks. 

A  total  of  766  stocks  fell  last  week,  while 
676  rose.  Volume  on  the  New  Tork  Stock  Ex- 
change slipped  to  47.3  million  shares,  from 
54.7  million  the  week  before. 

The  Dow-Jones  Industrial  average  lost  7.63 
points  for  the  week  and  closed  at  877.37.  The 
New  York  Times  combined  average  eased  3.57, 
to  516.33,  and  Standard  ft  Poor's  600-Btock 
combined  index  dipped  0.54,  to  92.00. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  26, 1967] 

Six  ECONOICBTS  Discuss  OUTLOOK  FOK  FINAL 

Half 
cbaujbb  b.  kkedxb,  b.  i.  du  pomt 
"We're  pretty  cautious  about  the  oulook 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  a  little  bit  skep- 


tical of  the  official  Government  forecast  for 
a  substantial  rise  in  the  second  half. 

"There  have  been  some  bad  disappoint- 
ments in  the  first  half.  The  Inventory  adjust- 
ment has  been  steeper  and  more  rapid  than 
expected  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Industrial 
production  has  declined. 

"There  Is  a  recognition  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  control  the  economy,  and 
accordingly  we  feel  It  Is  prudent  to  be  fairly 
cautious  on  the  outlook. 

"A  second  round  of  disappK)lntment,  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  would  be  very  bad 
psychologically.  We've  ridden  through  one 
ytax  pretty  well,  but  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  face  another. 

"The  prime  element  of  strength  has  been 
Increases  In  defense  si>ending.  But  a  lot  of 
the  Impact  of  this  has  been  already  felt. 
Expenditures  henceforth  will  be  a  factor  in 
the  gross-national-product  framework,  but 
lees  so  In  physical  production,  emplojrment 
and  orders.  The  stimulus  of  rising  defense 
expenditures  Is  largely  behind  us. 

"From  a  budget  standpoint  there  is  a  need 
for  a  tax  increase.  But  we  don't  think  we've 
seen  the  full  impact  of  the  profit  squeeze. 
Housing  may  again  be  affected  by  tight 
money. 

"If  things  should  turn  around  we  can  ad- 
just to  this;  operating  rates  are  below  those 
Of  last  fall;  we're  In  a  good  position.  But  If 
It  turns  out  to  be  the  other  way  around  and 
the  upturn  does  not  occur,  we  could  be  hurt 
and  experience  cu;tual  Inventory  liquidation 
In  the  second  half," 

JAMES  J.   O'LEABT,   LIONZX   D.    EOIX   &   CO. 

"Our  feeling  Is  that  there  are  three  main 
forces  that  will  be  moving  the  economy 
ahead  during  the  rest  of  this  year: 

"Rising  P^ederal  Government  spending, 
through  the  third  quarter  of  next  year,  cou- 
pled with  a  continuing  rise  In  state  and  local 
government  spending; 

"A  budget  deficit  that  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant force  for  expansion;  we  may  have  as 
much  of  a  deflclt  on  a  national  Income  basis 
as  tl5-bllllon  in  fiscal  199^. 

"Aggressively  easier  monetary  policy. 

"There  will  be  some  upturn  in  the  third 
quarter,  but  the  main  thrust  will  be  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

"On  a  seasonably  adjusted  annual-rate 
basis,  defense  spending  will  rise  from  $70- 
bllUon  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to 
f 79-billlon  In  the  fourth  quarter.  State  and 
local  government  spending  on  the  same  basis 
should  reach  $88-billlon  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. 

"As  far  as  gross  national  product  Is  con- 
cerned. It  looks  as  if  It  will  reach  $773-bll- 
Uon  in  the  second  quarter.  J791 -billion  in 
the  third  quarter  and  $808-bUlion  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  for  an  average  of  *7e4-bll- 
lion.  This  is  somewhat  below  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  forecast,  but  still  is  a 
pretty  good  rise. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Industrial-produc- 
tion index  should  reach  159  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  compared  with  157  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. 

"Personal -consumption  expenditures  will 
rise  from  an  annual  rate  of  •480-blllion  In 
the  first  quarter  to  »605-bUllon  in  the  fom^h 
quarter,  much  of  this  in  nondurables  and 
services." 

WILLIAM    C.    TREOND,     PRUDENTIAL    INSURANCE 

"The  sluggishness  we  have  had  is  going  to 
disappear.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

"The  inventory  correction  Is  largely  over. 
It  represented  a  subtraction  In  the  first 
quarter  of  $ll-bllllon  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct. There  Is  a  much  more  balanced  picture 
in  Inventories  ahead.  Even  If  accumulation 
rates  level,  It  Isn't  going  to  reduce  output. 

"Basing  gross-national-product  estimates 
on  the  assumption  that  the  troop  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  going  to  rise,  defense 
expenditures  will  continue  to  rise  through 
mld-1968.  The  current  budget  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be  a  level- 
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\ng  out  of  defense  expenditures  at  the  end 
or  this  calendar  year  This  Is  not  going  to 
happ«n.  Meanwhile,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  continue  to  rise 

"Hotialng,  which  wiis  m  a  recession  all  of 
>t«  own  In  1966.  is  coming  out  of  a  slump. 
Starte  have  strengthened  recently 

"A»  far  as  consumer  spending  Is  concerned. 
there  ba«  been  some  reluctance  to  spend. 
The  uiTlnga  ratio  his  risen.  But  I  think  that 
consumers  are  going  to  loosen  up  on  their 
purse  strings 

"In  the  past,  whenever  savings  ratios  have 
jumped  It  has  been  short-lived. 

"The  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
win  add  another  «3-blU!on  to  $4-bllllon  to 
the  potential  spending  stream  This  will  be 
realized  aa  soon  as  the  increase  becomes 
effective. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  will  not  be 
much  forward  momentum  for  business  capi- 
tal spending  The  restoration  of  the  7  per 
cent  investment  tax  credit  will  not  be  felt 
tmtll  welllnto  1968  " 

ALBERT    T     SOMKCHS,    NICB 

"Here  la  the  situation  as  it  loolcs  to  me.  At 
pr«a«nt  business  conditions  are  being  pulled 
In  opposite  directions  by  rising  government 
spending  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a  mild 
but  continuing  recession  in  the  private  sec- 
tor on  the  other  The  Utter  Is  marked  by  a 
declining  rate  in  business  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment,  by  a  strong  desire  to  stop  the 
growth  of  mventorles  and  by  continued 
sluggishness  In  spending  for  consumer  goods. 

"As  a  result.  Income  flows  in  the  private 
sector  have  grown  slowly  and  have  actually 
been  reduced  in  the  corporate  sector.  Tax  re- 
ceipts of  the  Federal  Government  have  come 
down  at  the  same  time  that  the  govern- 
ment spending  rate  has  gone  up.  It  Is  ob- 
vious we  are  heading  for  a  substantial  deficit. 

"This  is  an  unstable  situation.  The  power- 
ful stimulative  influence  of  government 
spending  Is  cushioning  the  decline  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  it  must,  in  time,  turn  It 
around  again,  and  when  this  happens  it  will 
be  necessary  for  government  policy  to  be 
much  less  stimulative. 

"A  tax  Increase  wlU  then  become  neces- 
sary. 

"The  recession  in  the  private  sector  Is  not 
over.  But  before  the  end  of  1967  retail  trade 
should  begin  to  recover  and  assume  a  mors 
normal  relationship  to  Income.  This  should. 
In  turn,  revise  the  Inventory  outlook. 

"My  own  view  Is  that  within  a  couple  of 
quarters  this  sharply  divided  state  of  the 
economy,  these  divergent  forces,  will  coalesce 
Into  a  more  coherent  environment  In  which 
the  whole  thing  will  start  to  grow  again." 

NAT  COLDriMCEK.  AFL-CIO 

"The  second  quarter  moved  up  somewhat 
and  the  third  quarter  will  be  up  a  bit  more, 
but  when  you  add  up  the  first  three  quar- 
ters I  dont  think  there  w^lU  be  any  substan- 
tial amount  of  econonnlc  growth. 

"The  Inventory  liquidation  situation  has 
been  a  major  factor,  and  this  will  continue 
Retail  sales  are  not  going  as  fast  as  they 
should  In  order  to  maintain  these  Inventories. 

"Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  are 
not  expected  to  rise  very  rapidly. 

"Housing,  coming  out  of  last  year's  de- 
pression. Is  moving  up,  but  at  a  relatively 
slow  rate. 

"Inventory  liquidation  is  '.ike'.y  to  continue 
through  the  third  quarter,  easing  off  In  the 
fourth.  There  should  be  a  fair-sized  amount 
of  economic  growth  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

"Government  spending  Is  moving  up  some- 
what faster  than  expected  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  However,  I  think  that  some 
people  seem  to  forget  the  almost  fantastic 
ability  of  this  economy  to  adjust  to  sharp 
Increases  In  demand  for  quite  a  bit  of  time 

"The  private  sector  has  been  sluggish  as 
the  Government  sector  has  been  moving  up. 
Until  we  achieve  some  better  balance  In  the 
private  economy  the  increases  In  defense  ex- 


penditures    win     be     essentially     offsetting 
weaknesses  in  private  activity. 

".\t  this  point  the  tax-increase  question  Is 
a  matter  of  watch,  wait  and  see  In  light  of 
the  Imbalances  In  the  pruate  economy,  our 
view  Is  that  no  tax  increiise  shuuld  be  en- 
acted for  lower-Income  taxpayers  and  that 
there  should  be  a  dlfTerential  In  a  tax  In- 
crease as  tjetween  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions." 

R.\YMOND    J      SAtrtJirEB,    BAR>rARO    COLLECX 

"It  13  now  quite  plain  that  the  United 
States  economy  has  successfully  staved  off 
the  over-all  recession  threatened  earlier  this 
year.  A  downturn  did  occur,  but  owing  to  a 
strongly  rising  volume  of  defense  spending  It 
was  mild,  did  not  last  long  and  w.cs  limited 
entirely  to  nondefense  manufacturing  and 
cunstruction. 

The  question  that  remains  Is:  What  kind 
of  advance  tan  be  U>oked  for?  On  this,  the 
evidence  suggests  the  following  conclusions: 

■'In  contrast  to  the  relatively  smooth  and 
vigorous  recovery  and  growth  that  followed 
1960-61,  It  Is  more  likely  In  this  case  that  the 
pick-up  will  proceed  relatively  slowly  and 
along  a  rather  bumpy  path  New  appropria- 
tions for  capital  expenditures  by  business 
have  been  reduced  significantly,  reduced 
sales  have  made  manufacturers'  Inventories 
more  excessive'  now  than  they  were  In  Janu- 
ary; a  recovery  In  home  building  Is  under 
way.  but  Is  proceeding  unc<?rtalnly  because 
borrowing  costs,  which  never  did  decline 
much,  are  still  high  and  are  now  Increasing 
again. 

■  The  adv.ince,  in  this  case,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  further  Increiises  In  ojets  and 
prices,  almost  certainly  by  an  acceleration  of 
the  Increases  In  recent  months,  and  by  con- 
tinued pressure  on  profit  margins.  Indica- 
tions are  tliat  pressure  on  margins  will  con- 
tinue, which  Implies  that  profits  will  Increase 
less,  as  volume  rises  In  the  upcoming  recov- 
ery, than  they  did  in  1961-65. 

Finally,  the  expansion  is  vulnerable  to 
being  checked  at  an  early  date.  especLUly  If 
It  moves  briskly,  by  a  resun^ptlon  of  credit 
tightness  or  by  the  Imposition  of  higher 
taxes,  or  both." 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  26. 
1967] 

At  Midyear  :  Economists  Stii-i.  Optimistic 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
A  Jest— "you  don't  really  understand  a  sub- 
ject until  you're  confused  "—summarizes  the 
business  outlook  as  foreseen  by  54  of  Amer- 
ica's lop  ranking  economists. 

■  Will  we  esc.ilate  some  more  in  Vietnam  or 
get  out?  That  Is  the  key  question  ...  If  war 
worsens.  It  may  le.id  u>  cuntrols  Instead  of 
boosting   the  standard  of  living  and  profits 

I  have  little  or  no  confidence  In  my  esti- 
mates for  196S — matters  are  now  more  con- 
fused than  ever  .   .  . 

"Because  of  the  1968  Presidential  election, 
the  government  will  probably  see  to  It  that 
nothing  worse  than  ,in  Industrial  .slowdown 
takes  place  .  .  .  Forecasting  nowadays  has  to 
have  major  footnotes  attached  .  .  .  Condi- 
tions are  too  unsettled  for  confidence  In  pre- 
dictions,  but   predictions   have   to   be   made 

Yet  out  of  such  confusion  (those  are  actual 
comments)  came  consensus.  Business  will  be 
good,  thoUfth  nothing?  to  brag  about,  from 
now  through  December.  1968 

The    economists '    resolved    uncertainty — 


'Participating  Economists:  Adolph  G. 
Abramson,  SKF  Industries.  Inc.;  Henry  B. 
Arthur.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
.Administration;  Kenneth  V  Berry,  director 
of  research,  Babson's  Reports.  Inc  ;  Dean  O 
Bowman,  vlre  president.  Autonetlcs.  Ana- 
helm.  Calif  ;  William  H  Chartener,  Goldman. 
S.ichs  &  Co  ,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange;  Ewaa  ClftKue,  awsulunt.  D  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Carrol  L.  Coburn,  director 


How  long  win  Vietnam  last,  will  further  es- 
calation   take   place? — Into   an   assumption: 
The  war  will  continue.  Could  they  assume 
anything  else? 
.    Military  spending  Is  expected  to  rise  16%. 

It  will  wag  production,  employment  and 
retail  sales  upward. 

Only  one  respondent  foresees  a  decline  in 
total  output  of  goods  and  services — OroM 
National  Product — during  the  next  18 
months,  and  only  after  a  tremendous  rise  to 
$880  billion  In  mid- 1968.  So  he's  a  one-yev 
optimist. 

Two  other  economists  foresee  declines  la 
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research  dept  .  UA.W  International  Union; 
George  W  Coleman,  economic  adviser.  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Assn  ;  Morris  A.  Copeland. 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Missouri;  Andrew  T.  Court, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

James  W  Dawson,  vice  president.  National 
City  Bank,  Cleveland;  David  P.  Eastbum, 
vice  president.  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Phil- 
adelphia; R.  J  Eggert.  manager  m.-irketlnj 
research,  Lincoln-Mercury  DIv  .  Ford  Motor 
Co  ;  Richard  W.  Everett,  business  economist. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Philip  J.  Pltz- 
Gerald.  Dean  Witter  &  Co..  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  San  Francisco; 
James  W  Ford,  economist,  FVsrd  Motor  Co.; 
Douglas  Greenwald,  McGraw-Hill.  Inc.;  David 
L.  Grove,  chief  economist;  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.;  Waltrous  B.  Ironi, 
president.    Federal    Reserve    Bank.    Dallas. 

Homer  Jones,  vice  president.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  St.  Louis;  John  W.  Kendrlct 
George  Washington  University,  Washington. 
DC;  L.  R.  Klein.  Wharton  School,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  R.  L.  Kozelka,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Edwin  Kuh.  School  of  Industrial 
Management.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  A  Mover  Klup.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, Wellington  Management  Co. 

Werner  Lehnberg,  Goodbody  &  Co.,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 
Wesley  LIndow.  senior  vice  president,  Irving 
Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Carl  H.  Madden,  chief 
economist.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
US  .  Todd  May,  Jr.,  economist.  Union  Car- 
bide Corp;  Paul  W.  McCracken,  University 
of  Michigan;  David  C.  Melnlcoff,  vice  presi- 
dent. Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Edmund  A.  Mennls.  senior  vice  president. 
Republic  National  Bank,  Dallas;  H.  Le  Brec 
Mlcoleau.  economist.  General  Motors  Corp., 
Robert  R.  Nathan,  Robert  R.  Nathan  As- 
sociates, Inc..  Washington;  Reynolds  I. 
Nowell.  vice  president.  The  Equitable  Life 
A.ssurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Louis  J.  Paradlso,  assoc.  director.  Office  of 
Buslnes  Economics,  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Sanford  S  Parker.  Fortune;  Robert 
W.  Paterson,  director.  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration.  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Richard  S.  Peterson.  Bank  of  America, 
NT.  &  S  A.;  W.  H.  Peterson,  economist.  United 
States  Steel  Corp  ;  Caslmlr  A.  Slenklewlca. 
chairman,  Central-Penn  National  Bank,  Phil- 
adelphia; Arthur  A.  Smith,  vice  president. 
First  National  Bank,  Dallas;  Beryl  W. 
Sprlnkel,  vice  president.  Harris  Trust  &  Sav- 
ing Bank,  Chicago;  Lazare  Teper,  director  of 
research.  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union;  W.  W.  Tongue,  University  of  | 
IlUnols.  ■ 

M.  L.  Upchurch,  administrator.  Economic 
Research  Service.  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Arthur  R.  Upgren,  Macalester  Col- 
lege; Henry  C.  WalUch.  Yale  University;  D.  8, 
Warning,  director  of  marketing  research. 
American  OU  Company;  Robert  M.  Welden- 
hammer,  economist,  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance;  Rudolph  L.  Welssman,  W.  B. 
Hutton  and  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  J.  P.  Wernette,  University 
of  Michigan.  Simon  N.  Whitney,  New  Yort 
University;  Charles  E  Young,  director  of 
economic  and  market  research.  Western 
Wood  Products  Assn, 


Industrial  production  between  now  and  De- 
cember. But  they,  too  are  optimists.  They 
predict  that  subsequent  recovery  will  be 
rapid. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  Just  be- 
fore the  Middle  East  war,  but  most  of  the 
replies  came  In  after  the  Israeli  victory. 

Twenty-five  economists,  who  answered 
early,  were  given  a  second  chance:  Does  the 
war  modify  your  stance?  One  raised  his  fore- 
cast. The  others  stood  pat.  Reasoning:  Mili- 
tary outlays  and  foreign  aid  are  so  high  a 
little  more  wot^dn't  matter. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  helped  along  by 
Inflation  at  the  rate  of  3%  a  year,  an  $800- 
bllUon  economy  will  be  a  reality.  The  Gross 
National  Product  Is  expected  to  graduate 
from  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $773  billion 
In  the  current  quarter  to  $797  billion  by  De- 
cember. 1967.  By  mid-1968  It  will  hit  $823 
billion  and  by  the  end  of  1968  $847  billion. 

But  half  the  6'"c  annual  rate  of  gain  will 
come  from  "price."  So  the  real  growth  rate 
U  only  3%. 

Industrial  production  now  at  155.5  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Index,  will  advance  to 
168  by  the  end  of  next  year.  This  Is  an  8^ 
overall  gain,  or  a  5%  annual  rate.  The  fore- 
casters expect  a  quick  comeback  from  the  sag 
80  far  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  unemployment  Is  expected 
to  rise  ever  so  slightly — from  3.8%  to 
4%  of  the  labor  force.  But  this  won't  cramp 
unions.  Weekly  earnings  In  manufacturing 
will  advance  from  $113  to  $120,  or  about  4% 
per  year. 

Residential  construction — new  housing 
starts — will  rise  17%  from  1,286,000  annually 
to  about  1,500,000.  Assumption:  Mortgage 
money  will  be  plentiful. 


The  capital-goods  boom  may  not  be  over 
the  hill,  but  the  climb  gets  harder.  Plant  and 
equipment  outlays  are  expected  to  rise  6Vi  % 
from  a  $62  to  $66  billion  annual  rate  between 
now  and  the  end  of  next  year.  But  higher 
construction  costs  account  for  most  of  It  If 
not  all  of  that.  Effect:  No  "real"  gain. 

Farm  prices  will  advance  about  4%  and 
so  will  the  cost  of  living.  And  householders, 
who  have  been  savings-conscious,  will  resume 
their  spending  ways.  Retail  sales  are  fore- 
cast to  rise  10%. 

But  don't  expect  a  boom  In  autoe.  Sales 
will  climb  from  present  levels  of  8.5  million 
a  year  to  Just  imder  0  million  by  the  end 
of  1968.  This  5%  gain  would  leave  the  total 
below  1965's  9.3  million  and  last  year's  9.1 
mllUon.  Wall  Street  will  follow  the  busi- 
ness returns.  Industrial  stocks  will  rise 
11% — 5%  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  then  a  slight  slowdown. 

This  gradual  advance  doesn't  gee  with  Wall 
Street  behavior.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  elder.  Is 
said  to  have  said  of  the  stock  market,  "It 
win  fluctuate."  That  thought  didn't  refer  to 
the  gentle  undulations  of  a  baby's  cradle. 

CRADITATED    PROSPERITT 

Economists  expect  output  of  goods  and 
services  to  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  6% 
between  now  and  December,  1968.  But  one- 
half  of  this  would  be  Inflation.  A  3%  annual 
Increase  In  prices  (the  cost  of  living)  Is 
guesstlmated  over  the  18-month  span.  Retail 
sales  will  Increase  by  10%,  even  though  pas- 
senger car  sales  will  not  regain  the  nlne- 
mllhon-a-year  rate  of  1965  and  1966.  A  Jump 
In  home  building  to  1,500,000  starts  a  year 
Is  foreseen. 


Indicator 


Latest 


PRODUCTION 

Gross  national  product  (billions,  1,  A) 

Indoslnal  production  (2.B) 

New  plant  and  equipment  (billions.  l.3,A) 

Housing  starts  (thousands,  l.A) 

Defense  spending  (billions,  1,A) 

PRICES 

Wholesale  prices  (4,8) 

Farm  prices  (5  C) I 

Cost  ot  livlni!  (4  8) 

Slock  prices  (6,0) '1 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  WAGES.  RETAIL  SALES 

Unemployment  rate  (percent.  4) 

Week-v  wages  in  manufacturing  (4) , 

Rstail  trade  (billions.  1) 

Automobile  sales  (thousands,  7). 


1J773 
« 155.  5 

•K2 
>  1,286 

»J70 


»M05.8 
»252 

'U15.5 
•100 


»3.8 

'J113 

»$26. 1 

«8,500 


December 
1967 


$797 
159,9 

$63 
1.325 

$76 


106.7 
258 

116.9 
105 


3.9 

$116 

$27.1 

8.650 


Consensus, 
June  1968 


$823 
163.9 

$64 
1.420 

$79 


107.9 
261 

118.5 
107 


3.9 

$118 

$28.0 

8,810 


December 
1968 


$847 
168.0 

$66 
1,500 

$81 


108.9 
263 

120.0 
111 


4  0 

$120 

$28.8 

8.940 


'  2d  quarter  estimate. 
'May. 

•1st  quarter. 
•  Preliminary 
'June  21. 


I.  Department  of  Commerce;  2 
ird  i  Poor's;  7.  Auto  companies 
«   Annual  rate;  8    1957-59  =  100;  C.  1910-14-100;  0.  1941-32 
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CONVENTION  ON  GENO(TroE  DE- 
SERVES THE  ATTENTION  OP 
THE   SENATE— XCV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PreslcJent.  I  have 
arisen  during  every  meeting  of  the  90th 
Congress  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  five  human  rights  conventions. 
One  of  these,  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  has  been  collecting  dust  for  18 
years,  and  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

What  Is  genocide?  The  term  "geno- 
cide" was  coined  In  1946  by  the  distin- 
guished International  legal  scholar, 
Prof,  Raphael  Lemkln.  "Genos"  la  the 
Greek  word  for  race  or  tribe  and  "clde" 
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the  Latin  sufiQx  which  means  killing. 
Literally,  then,  the  word  means  the 
killing  of  a  race  or  a  tribe. 

The  mass  murder  of  6  million  Jews 
by  the  Nazis  was  the  most  vivid,  violent, 
and  tragic  expression  of  genocide;  but 
this  century  alone  has  seen  others — Ar- 
menians. g3T?sles,  Chinese,  Slavs.  Some 
20  million  people  have  been  systematical- 
ly exterminated  because  of  their  racial, 
religious,  or  ethnic  backgrounds. 

In  the  language  of  the  Convention, 
genocide  means  certain  specifically  de- 
fined acts  "committed  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as 


such."  The  specific  acts  are :  killing  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  causing  serious  bodily 
harm  to  members  of  the  group,  deliber- 
ately Inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of 
life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  in  whole  or  In  part,  imposing 
measures  intended  to  prevent  births 
within  the  group,  and  forcibly  trans- 
ferring children  of  the  group  to  another 
group. 

Since  its  adoption,  the  genocide  con- 
vention has  been  ratified  by  70  nations, 
including  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Few  European  or  Latin  American 
countries  have  failed  to  ratify.  The  most 
prominent  absentee  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  Member  of  this  t>ody  to  disagree 
that  the  above  defined  acts  are  criminal. 
No  one  in  the  civilized  world  should  be 
permitted  to  commit  such  reprehensible 
acts  free  from  sanction.  ^,  therefore, 
urge  once  again  that  the  Senate  give  its 
attention  to  the  genocide  convention. 
Given  the  serious  thought  that  a  matter 
as  significant  as  this  deserves,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senate  will  reverse  its  18-year 
policy  of  inaction,  and  ratify  this  most 
significant  treaty  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  en- 
titled "Hugo  Black  Speaks  Up  for  Judi- 
cial Restraint,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  25 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hugo  Black  Speaks  Up  for  Judicial 
,  Restraint 

(James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
One  of  these  days,  when  a  definitive  biog- 
raphy Is  written  of  Justice  Hugo  Black  it 
may  well  be  said  that  June  12  was  his  finest 
single  day  on  the  bench.  In  the  twilight  of 
his  long  career,  the  Alabamlan  Is  laying  down 
some  superlative  law. 

Most  of  us  who  sit  in  judicial  bleachers, 
watching  their  eminences  perform  on  the 
basepaths,  have  tended  to  classify  Black  aa 
a  liberal  activist  on  the  court.  Whatever  may 
have  supported  that  appraisal  In  the  past, 
the  Judgment  plainly  demands  review  and 
modification.  It  is  a  mischievous  thing  to 
say  60 — and  Black  will  fume  at  seeing  the 
thought  in  print — but  he  appears  to  be  pur- 
suing the  same  course  that  Felix  Frank- 
furter pursued  In  his  laet  year  on  the  court. 
By  the  time  he  retired  In  1962,  Frankfurter 
had  become  a  great  conservative  bulwark. 
Black  moves  In  the  same  direction. 
One  of  the  landmark  cases  of  June  12  was 
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United  States  vs.  Wade,  In  wblcb  a  majority 
or  the  court  (a)  laid  down  the  rule  Uiat  a 
defendant  la  entitled  to  counsel  at  the  time 
of  a  police  lineup,  and  (b)  prescribed  new 
standard*  for  State  courts  on  the  admissibil- 
ity of  certain  evidence  of  a  defendant's  Iden- 
tification. Black  went  along  with  the  flrst 
rule.  He  dissented  strongly  on  the  second. 

"There  Is  no  constitutional  provision  upon 
which  I  can  rely  that  directly  or  by  Implica- 
tion gives  this  Court  power  to  establish  what 
amounts  to  a  constitutional  rule  of  evidence 
to  govern,  not  only  the  Federal  government, 
but  tb«  States  In  their  trial  of  State  crimes 
under  State  laws  In  State  courts.  The  Con- 
stitution deliberately  reposed  In  States  very 
broad  power  to  create  and  to  try  crimes  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rules  smd  policies." 

In  Black's  view  hla  brothers  not  only  were 
whittling  away  at  sound  principles  of  federal- 
Ism,  but  also  were  rewriting  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For 
his  own  part,  "I  have  never  been  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  dogma  that  the  due  process 
clause  empowers  this  court  to  declare  any 
law.  Including  a  rule  of  evidence,  unconsti- 
tutional which  it  believes  Is  contrary  to  tra- 
dition, decency,  fundamental  Justice,  or  any 
of  the  other  wide-meaning  words  used  by 
Judges  to  claim  power  under  the  due  process 
clause.  I  have  an  abiding  Idea  that  If  the 
Pramers  had  wanted  to  let  Judges  write  the 
Constitution  on  any  such  day-to-day  beliefs 
of  theirs,  they  would  have  said  so  Instead 
of  so  carefully  defining  their  grants  and  pro- 
hibitions in  a  written  constitution.'" 

In  the  companion  case  of  Stovall  vs.  Denno. 
Black  expanded  on  his  theme.  His  colleagues 
were  laying  down  a  constitutional  formula 
which  substitutes  "this  Court's  Judgment  of 
what  Is  right  for  what  the  Constitution  de- 
clares ahall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
They  were  asserting  power  "to  determine 
what  the  Constitution  should  say  Instead 
of  determining  what  the  Constitution  does 
say." 

Black's  dedication  to  strict  construction 
appeared  most  eloquently  In  the  masterful 
dissent  be  filed  m  Berger  vs.  New  York  This 
was  the  case  in  which  a  flve-man  majority 
held  that  New  York's  carefully  drawn  wire- 
tapping law  was  unconstitutional.  It  w<is  the 
single  worst  decision  of  the  1966-67  term 

"As  I  see  It,"  wrote  BU\ck.  "the  differences 
between  the  Court,  and  me  In  this  case  rest 
on  different  basic  beliefs  as  to  our  duty  in  in- 


terpreting the  Constitution.  This  basic  char- 
ter of  our  government  was  written  In  few 
words  to  define  governmental  powers  gener- 
ally on  the  one  hand,  and  to  define  govern- 
mental limitations  on  the  other.  I  believe  it  Is 
the  court's  duty  to  Interpret  these  gninls  and 
limitations  bo  as  to  carry  out  as  nearly  us  pos- 
sible the  original  intent  of  the  iramers  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  our  duty  t<i  t;o  fur- 
ther than  tl:e  framers  did  on  the  theory 
that  the  Judges  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  Constitution  up  to 
date."  ■' 

In  still  another  case,  this  one  InvoUlng  an 
InterpreUitlon  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Black  again  spoke  up  for  Judicial 
restraint.  His  activist  brothers,  he  thought, 
were  usurping  the  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  rules  of  labor  relations  were  to 
be  changed.  In  order  to  give  fresh  weapons 
to  weak  unions.  It  was  not  the  court's  Job 
to  do  It. 

Yet  Black  was  being  entirely  consistent.  In 
Gilbert  vs.  California,  when  be  a.sserted  his 
own  conviction  th.it  a  "liberal  construction 
should  always  be  given  to  the  BUI  of  Rights." 
His  point  was  that  when  the  Constitution 
lays  down  a  positive,  unequivocal  command- 
ment, that  commandment  must  be  obeyed  all 
the  way.  An  accused  person  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  Incriminate  himself.  In  Black's  view, 
there  is  an  end  to  It.  Nothing  mure  needs  to 
be  s;ild. 

Black's  reputation  as  a  Judicial  liberal, 
after  30  years  on  the  bench,  is  too  firmly  en- 
trenched to  be  eisilv-  upset  In  the  popul.tr 
view,  he  doubtless  will  remain  so  clas.'^ifled 
But  through  most  of  this  term,  and  especially 
on  June  12.  Black  was  expounding  the  sound- 
est conservative  doctrine  With  Thurqood 
Marshall  about  to  come  on  the  court.  Black's 
latter-day  conversion-  If  that  Is  what  It  Is — 
merits  a  round  of  applause. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  chair' .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business,  to  be 
con.sidered  by  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
10867.  the  debt  limit  bill,  is  the  pending 
business. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clL>ck  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  27,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  26,  1967: 
Agency   for   Inteknational  Development 
James  P.  Grant,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

National  Labor  Relations  Boabo 
Arnold  Ordman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  RelatlOM 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission 
J.  Russell  Tuten,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Federal  , 
Cochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


SimoB  A.  Miller  Winoer  of  High  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  youn?  man 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Georgrla,  Simon  A.  Miller,  1624  Briar- 
clifT  Road  NE..  Atlanta,  who  recently 
was  declared  the  winner  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  distinguished  educa- 
tional awards  in  our  country 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  presented  with 
the  top  cash  award  of  $5,000  in  the 
fourth  annual  educational  fund  awards 
program,  sponsored  by  Great  Books  of 
the  Western  World.  The  worldwide  com- 


petition, with  thousands  of  participants, 
involved  a  scries  of  preliminary  exami- 
nations and  essays  on  the  great  books. 
The  pre.sentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and 
literary  authority.  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Ad- 
ler,  at  a  recent  Decatur  Rotary  Club 
meetint;. 

As  Dr.  Adler  so  aptly  pointed  out: 
Education  is  the  largest  single  enterprise 
In  this  country. 

This  is  a  profound  truth,  and  certainly 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  encourage  our 
young  men  and  women  to  pursue  learn- 
ing Eis  avidly  ai  does  Mr.  Miller — to  en- 
able them  to  realize  and  use  tiieir  full 
potential  for  the  development  of  their 
own  lives,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

Simon  Miller  has  brout;ht  special  hon- 
or to  himself  and  to  his  family,  to  Dniid 
Hills  High  School,  where  he  is  a  student, 
to  our  State  of  Georgia,  and  indeed  to 


our  country.  He  can  well  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  young  people,  and  as  an 
example  of  ability  and  intelhgence  de- 
veloped to  the  hichest  degree.  His  future 
promises  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  and  I  look 
forward  to  following  his  progress  with 
great  personal  interest  and  gratification. 


Uncommon  Valor  Was  a  Common  Yirtne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Sherman  said.  "War  is  cruel  and 
you  cannot  refine  it."  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  no  exception.  The  crudest  aspect 


of  this  war,  as  in  all  other  wars,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  the  most  fit 
and  able  young  men  of  a  nation. 

The  decisions  made  in  Washington 
must  be  made  with  the  full  awareness 
that  it  is  the  soldier  in  the  field  who  must 
Implement  them.  We  must  make  certain 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
attain  our  stated  goals  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  lives.  That  is  why  I  have 
called  for  a  serious  reconsideration  of 
the  "search  and  destroy"  tactics  pres- 
ently being  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  Into  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  Vietnam  from  June  of  1966  to  May  of 
1967  who  resided  in  the  11th  District  of 
Illinois.  I  do  this,  to  provide  due  recogni- 
tion and  respect  to  these  men  and  their 
families  and  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  personal  na- 
tuie  of  war. 

It  was  said  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago  that  "War  spares  not  the  brave."  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  names  of  the  brave  of  the 
11th  District  are: 

Army  Pfc.  Gerald  Warzecha,  18,  of 
4533  North  Meade  Avenue. 

Army  Sp5c.  George  L.  Gavaria,  21,  of 
4925  North  Oriole. 

Navy  Hospitalman  Donald  J.  Rion,  24, 
of  5931' 2  Northwest  Highway. 

Army  Sp4c.  James  Wendolowski,  21, 
of5102  West  Ainslie. 

Marine  Cpl.  Donald  W.  Bollman,  21,  of 
Norridge. 

Marine  Cpl.  James  W.  Lohrey,  22,  of 
5306  North  Mulligan. 

Navy  Corpsman  John  Rapey,  31,  of 
6555  West  Addison. 

Army  Sp4c.  Kenneth  Wells  of  4248 
North  Odell. 

Army  Sgt.  Michael  J.  Kotulla,  21,  of 
5728  North  Oleander. 

Marine  Pfc.  Neil  J.  Cacciottolo,  20,  of 
Norridge. 

Marine  Pfc.  John  E.  Cronin,  20,  of  5043 
North  Kostner. 

Army  Sp4c.  Kevin  T.  Gorman,  22,  of 
5930  North  Kolmar. 

Army  Pfc.  Richard  P.  Hilgart,  22,  of 
4407  North  Winchester. 

Marine  Pfc.  Stephen  M.  Lee,  19,  of 
4621  North  Winchester. 

Army  Sp4c.  Peter  J.  Niccollni,  21,  of 
6907  North  Owen. 

Army  Pfc.  Walter  A.  Wilks,  of  4825 
North  Oak  Park. 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  a  number  of  people  have 
called  my  office  asking  for  information 
on  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  and 
the  nearby  Islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nanti.cket,  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
vacationlends  and  an  area  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  represent. 

^  our  colleagues  leave  their  offices 
today  and  step  out  Into  Washington's 


summer  weather,  I  hope  they  will  reflect 
upon  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands— summer 
nights  are  breezy  and  cool,  summer  days 
are  perfect  for  swimming,  sunning,  and 
golf.  Cape  Cod.  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
Nantucket  have  facilities  for  everything 
from  horseback  riding  to  rocking  on  the 
front  porch. 

They  may — during  the  July  4  re- 
cess— want  to  visit  the  Cape  Cod  Nation- 
al Seashore  with  its  magnificent  beach 
and  heavy  surf,  or  the  artists'  colony  at 
Provincetown.  The  picturesque  towns  of 
Truro,  Eastham,  Wellfleet.  Chatham, 
Hyannis,  and  Falmouth  are  on  your  way. 
If  they  are  curious  about  sea  life,  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution's 
museum  is  located  conveniently  near  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  ferry 
wharf. 

Not  far  from  the  Cape  Is  Plymouth, 
site  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing.  Nearby  New 
Bedford,  the  old  whaling  port,  is  replete 
with  historic  sites.  Here,  one  can  still  buy 
the  same  kind  of  pickled  limes  the 
whalers  took  to  sea  to  prevent  scurvy. 
The  seafaring  town  of  Fairhaven  pays 
tribute  to  our  State  and  national  flags 
during  their  Festival  of  Flags,  July  5  to  9. 

How  would  you  like  to  get  away  from 
the  sultry  Washington  summer  with  its 
blue  and  orange  heat  haze?  As  you  drive 
through  tonight's  rush  hour  with  hot 
pavement  radiating  the  day's  heat  under 
your  tires,  think  of  the  cape  and  islands. 

If  you  woiUd  like  more  information  on 
the  cape,  the  islands,  Plymouth,  or  New 
Bedford,  you  are  invited  to  contact  my 
office.  My  staff  will  be  delighted  to  help 
you. 


Wise  Words  From  President  Johnson  on 
the  Best  Ways  To  Fight  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  last  week  spoke  about  a  matter 
of  vital  public  concern — the  rising  crime 
rate.  He  noted  that  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation — the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  and  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act — are  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious— and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
promptly  and  positively  enact  both  of 
these  bills. 

But  as  the  President  noted  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  "the  problem  of  crime 
is  embedded  In  the  conditions  of  society 
itself.  It  Involves  the  question  of  how 
people  live,  and  what  kind  of  stake  they 
have  in  the  life  of  their  Nation." 

What  is  this  stake?  It  is  based  on  full 
opportunity,  on  adequate  schooling,  on  a 
decent  home  and  neighborhood,  on  the 
chance  for  a  good  Job  and  a  good  future. 
And  the  President  rightly  noted  that 
vital  programs  to  provide  these  oppor- 
tunities are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 


It  is  clear,  as  the  President  said,  that 
we  carmot  do  our  duty  to  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  want  a  chance 
at  a  decent  future  by  objecting  to  such 
programs  as  the  model  cities,  the  war 
on  poverty,  or  to  the  Teacher  Corps. 

We  are  against  crime.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  We  must  be  for  progress — prog- 
ress or  bettering  the  human  condition, 
for  improving  the  economic  and  social 
standards  of  our  people,  and  for  expand- 
ing the  boundaries  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

The  90th  Congress  must  keep  faith 
with  the  people's  needs. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
remarks  to  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency: 
Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  Be- 
fore THE  National  Council  on  Chime  and 
Delinquency 

I  welcome  you  here  as  companions  In  con- 
cern for  America's  future. 

Maintaining  public  order  la  the  basic  need 
of  society.  Your  concern  for  that  basic  is- 
sue— as  citizens,  as  leaders  of  the  business 
community — is  a  promise  that  this  Nation's 
attack  on  crime  and  delinquency  can  suc- 
ceed. 

The  work  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion— Just  completed  this  spring — threw 
light  on  some  dark  landscapes.  One  lesson 
became  clear:  If  we  can  reduce  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  will  have  the  key  to  reversing 
the  rising  rate  of  crime. 

The  facts  are  tragic : 

400,000  American  boys  and  girls  were  be- 
hind bars  last  year  awaiting  trial;  100.000  of 
them  were  locked  up  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals— In  Jailhouses  Instead  of  schoolhouses. 

One  out  of  every  six  boys  In  our  land  will 
go  to  Juvenile  court  before  his  18th  birthday. 

The  rate  of  repeated  crime  is  highest 
among  criminals  who  began  as  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

These  are  confessions  of  failure.  The  day 
a  boy  appears  before  the  bar  of  Justice  to  an- 
swer for  a  crime,  he  has  failed.  But  on  that 
same  day,  we  have  failed,  too — as  a  society — 
because  we  did  not  prevent  that  confronta- 
tion. 

Before  the  Congress  now  is  a  major  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  For  the 
flrst  time,  it  will  enable  communities  to 
plan  their  own  assaults  on  delinquency — to 
prevent  careers  In  crime,  not  Just  to  pun- 
ish them. 

Before  the  Congress  now  Is  the  Safe  Street* 
and  Crime  Control  Act — a  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  police  forces,  the  correctional 
systems  and  the  courts  of  this  country.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  this  morning  re- 
ported the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967.  This  is  a  major  step  forward  in 
Crime  Control  and  Safer  Streets  for  every 
citizen. 

America  needs  that  legislation  now.  I  urge 
the  House  and  Senate  to  promptly  complete 
action  on  that  measure. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  is  Imbedded  In 
the  conditions  of  society  Itself.  It  involves 
the  question  of  how  people  live,  and  what 
kind  of  stake  they  have  In  the  life  of  their 
Nation. 

Most  Juvenile  delinquency— although  not 
all — is  rooted  in  poverty. 

Most  careers  in  crime  begin  In  a  world 
without  hope. 

The  most  urgent  picture  of  delinquency  is 
of  a  boy,  trapped  in  that  world,  who  cannot 
find  his  way  out. 

He  is  surrounded  by  America's  abundance 

but  he  feels  failure  In  his  own  heart. 

Before  he  is  a  man.  he  faces  his  future  over 
the  point  of  a  knife  or  the  end  of  a  gun. 

We  can  never  conquer  delinquency  until 
we  can  break  that  cycle  of  failure. 
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That  i»  why  the  problem  Is  more  than  Im- 
proved court*  and  correctional  systema  and 
poUc«  procedures — fundamental  though 
tbeaeara. 

Our  Uak  la  to  build  a  ladder  for  the  young 
Amerlcazu  born  into  that  dark  and  hopeless 
world. 

For  moat  boys  and  girls  In  this  nation,  the 
rungs  oX  that  Udder  are  normal  c<')ncUit!ons 
of  life: 

Medical  care  to  provide  health  for  the 
body. 

Adequate  scboola  with  competent  teachers. 

A  decent  home  to  live  in 

The  opportunity  to  train  for  a  good  Job 
at  a  good  wage. 

Programs  to  provide  these  are  now  before 
the  Congress. 

But  we  are  hearing  again  old  voices  of  fear 
and  dlatriut.  which  have  always  blocked 
progress. 

They  object  now  to  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. They  object  to  the  War  on  Poverty 
They  object  to  the  Teacher  Corps 

The  voice  of  the  people — willing  to  plan 
and  Invest  In  the  future  of  this  Nation — 
must  be  louder  th.in  that  tired  old  chorus 
of  objection. 

I  hope  you  will  go  t>ack  to  your  communi- 
ties and  Inspire  your  neighbors  with  a  new 
understanding  Help  them  to  see  that  we 
can  stop  careers  In  crime  before  they  be- 
gin— and  convert  them  Into  careers  of  prom- 
ise and  productivity. 

Thank  you  for  coming  here  today. 


James  B. 


Conlisk,   Jr.:    Chicago's   New 
Police  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCmSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, June  23.  Mayor  Richard  Daley  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  James  B. 
Conlisk,  Jr.,  as  the  new  police  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  of  Chicago,  effective 
August  1. 

August  1  will  mark  the  end  of  a  7-year 
period  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  O.  W. 
Wilson.  During  that  period  and  under 
that  leadership  Chicago  has  acquired  the 
best  police  force  of  any  major  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  police  department 
facilities,  such  as  the  extensive  and  rapid 
communications  system  and  the  large 
nimiber  of  constantly  cruising  police  ve- 
hicles, have  been  greatly  expanded  and 
improved  under  the  leadership  of  retir- 
ing Superintendent  Wilson. 

With  the  retirement  of  O.  W  Wilson. 
the  city's  police  force  will  be  headed  by 
a  man  who  has  served  the  city  and  the 
force  for  over  20  years.  James  Conlisk. 
like  ao  many  other  Chicago  policemen. 
comes  from  a  family  who  have  long  been 
members  of  the  department.  His  father, 
James  B.  Conlisk.  Sr  ,  was  a  policeman 
for  46  years  and  served  as  admini.strative 
assistant  to  three  commissione'-s  The 
newly  designated  superintendent  has  fvo 
brothers  that  are  with  the  force.  And  one 
of  his  two  sons  has  expres.sed  the  desire 
to  become  a  policeman. 

The  new  superintendents  credentials 
Indicate  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made 
by  the  mayor  after  reviewing  tiie  names 


of  potential  replacements  submitted  by 
the  Chicago  Police  Board 

Mr.  Conlisk  Joined  the  department  in 
1946  and  by  1959  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  1960.  Superintendent  Wil- 
son named  Captain  Conlisk  as  deputy 
superintendent  for  field  services  In  that 
capacity,  Mr.  Conli.sk  acted  as  Superin- 
tendent Wilson's  top  aide. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment, the  retiring  superintendent  said 
of  Deputy  Superintendent  Conli.sk:  "No 
man  in  or  out.side  of  Chicago  i.s  as  well 
qualified  " 

I  am  certain  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  department  and  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  pleased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  mo.st  qualified  and  dedicated 
Chicago  police  official  I  take  a  special 
pride  in  that  James  Conlisk  resides  in 
the  11th  District  of  Jllinois  and  there- 
fore is  one  of  my  constituents 

James  Conlisk  has  been  named  to  a 
formidable  job  but  he  brings  to  it  formi- 
dable credentials  Deputy  SutJerintendent 
Conlisk,  sliortly  to  be  Superintendent 
Conlisk,  said: 

I  pledge  a  continuation  of  the  leadership 
th.it  ha.s  brought  Chicago  to  the  forefront 
:is  one  of  the  eminent  police  departments  of 
the  world 

All  of  Chicago  wl.shes  the  new  superin- 
tendent well 


Freedom  for  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  tLLiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day and  yesterday.  President  Johnson 
met  with  Soviet  Premier  KosyRin  in 
Glassboro,  N  J.  Presumably  they  dis- 
cussed such  substantive  matters  as  the 
Middle  East,  Vietnam,  a  treaty  to  bar 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weafX)ns, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  re- 
garding antiballistic  mi.ssilcs.  According 
to  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
"each  side  could  raise  Issues  of  Interest." 

Certainly  all  these  matters  are  im- 
ixjrtant.  not  only  to  the  peoples  of  the 
great  nations  represented  by  the  two 
leaders,  but  also  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  people  throughout  the  world.  I 
am  confident  that  President  Johnson  did 
his  best  to  forcefully  present  the  view- 
points of  the  United  States  and  to  let 
the  Soviet  visitor  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  America  will  protect  its  inter- 
ests In  the  Middle  East  and  simultane- 
ously prosecute  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  victor>'. 

One  subject  that  the  Chief  Executive 
should  have  brought  up  was  the  restora- 
tion of  de  facto  independence  to  the 
Baltic  countries.  Although  the  annexa- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
occurred  on  July  14.  1940.  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  three  nations  into  the 
Soviet  empire  has  never  been  recotjnized 
by  the  United  States.  While  the  policy  of 
nonrecognition   is  commendable,  it  ap- 


pears to  me  that  it  is  too  passive.  We 
should  do  more  than  merely  psiss  by  on 
the  other  side  when  an  international 
brigand  steals  the  territory  of  his  nelgh- 
lx)rs.  Under  present-day  circumstances, 
a  policy  of  nonrecognition  amounts  to 
acquiescence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  should  President 
Johnson  have  raised  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Baltic  nations  during 
his  conversations  with  Premier  Kosygln, 
but  Arthur  Goldberg,  our  representative 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
should  likewise  have  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject during  the  Soviet  leader's  appear- 
ance at  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
have  frequently  used  the  international 
organization  as  a  sounding  board  to  spout 
Communist  propaganda  and  to  Insult  the 
United  States,  its  leaders,  and  its  people. 
The  Soviet  representatives  have  abused 
our  hospitality  by  their  vicious  tirades  in 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  located  in 
our  largest  city  and  is  financed  largely 
With  money  paid  by  American  taxpayers 
and  loaned  by  American  bond  purchas- 
ers. The  Soviet  leaders  have  forgotten 
how  American  blood  was  spilled  and  how 
American  funds  were  expended  during 
World  War  II  to  save  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  from  defeat. 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  chief  weapon 
is  the  use  of  lies,  America  does  not  need 
to  retaliate  by  employing  such  a  weapon. 
All  America  needs  to  do  is  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Communist  empire.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania should  be  restored  and  those  who 
speak  for  the  United  States  and  its  peo- 
ple should  constantly  reiterate  this  truth 
by  shouting  it  from  the  housetops  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Why 
not  start  in  the  United  Nations? 


Jioie  26,  1967 
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Speech  Before  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  James 
Kee.  spoke  last  Saturday  in  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va..  to  the  Annual  Department  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

His  remarks  are  so  timely  and  so  in- 
spiring, and  were  so  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  those  who  heard  them,  that  I 
have  sought  this  privilege  of  having 
them  printed  here  in  the  Congressional 
Record  I  commend  them  to  all 
.\merlcans: 

Hf.m\p.ks  or  THE  Honorable  James  Kee.  or 
West  Virginia.  Before  the  46th  Anitcal 
VV'est  Virginl\  Depart.ment  Convention  or 
THE  Veterans  of  Poreicn  Wars  at  tki 
VFW  Post  Home.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on 
JiNE   24,    1967 

.Mr  Chairman,  Department  Commander 
Williams  reverend  clergy,  delegates,  and 
guests.  It  Is  with  humility  that  I  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  address  the  46th  annual 
department  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 


It  Is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
visit  with  you  In  the  VFW  Post  573  home 
here  In  Clarksburg. 

Your  organization  received  Its  charter 
from  Congress  a  little  more  than  3  decades 
ago  But  there  were  veterans  of  foreign  wars 
In  this  country  long  before  that.  In  fact — 
since  Its  inception  as  a  nation — the  United 
States  has  been  blessed  by  brave  men  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  their  country 
on  foreign  seas  axid  foreign  shores. 

Much  of  the  fighting  during  the  revolution 
took  place  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  13  colonies.  Our  country  was  only  a  few 
years  old  when  United  States  Marines  were 
first  dispatched  abroad  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  citizens.  In  the  early  days — our 
naval  forces  were  often  sent  to  foreign 
ports — when  local  authorities  were  unable-^ 
or  unwilling — to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
American  lives  or  property. 

But  It  was  during  the  2  world  wars  that 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  first  learned 
what  It  meant  to  battle  for  freedom  and 
democracy  at  the  4  corners  of  the  globe. 
There  are  now  cemeteries  for  our  heroic  dead 
on  three  foreign  continents.  And  even  as  we 
meet  here— our  servicemen  are  once  again 
proving  their  valor  on  jungle  battlefields — 
nearly  10,000  miles  from  their  homeland. 

I  have  discussed  this  brief  historical  review 
for  one  purpose  only — to  remind  you  once 
again  that  if  there  were  no  foreign  war 
veterans — there  would  be  no  United  States 
of  America.  The  price  of  liberty  comes  high 
today — just  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  primary  alms  of  your  organization  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  headings: 

1.  To  care  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families; 

2.  To  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and; 

3.  To  preach  the  basic  creed  of  American- 
ism as  expressed  In  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Tou  have  performed  the  first  2  duties  ex- 
ceedingly well.  FYom  experience  I  know  your 
Interest  In  the  veteran  In  need  and  his  fam- 
ily will  never  slacken. 

But  today,  the  3rd  point,  the  need  to  ex- 
plain Americanism  to  the  young  people,  is 
the  overriding  duty  of  our  times. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  today  are 
enjoying  an  abundant  prosperity  never  be- 
fore seen  on  this  earth.  And  they  are  en- 
joying something  Infinitely  more  precious, 
the  right  to  order  their  own  lives  under  a 
democratic  government.  They  have  free 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom 
of  worship.  In  contrast  to  conditions  In 
Communist  countries,  there  Is  no  despotic 
government  to  tell  them  where  to  live  and 
where  to  work,  what  to  do  or  what  to  think. 

It  would  seem  that  democracy  has  proved 
itself  as  the  finest  form  of  government  ever 
devised  by  man.  Unfortunately — there  are 
disquieting  signs  that  an  organized  cam- 
paign Is  underway  to  downgrade  the  worth 
and  value  of  democracy  among  the  young 
citizens  of  our  country. 

The  right  of  protest  Is  a  sacred  right 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  The  Na- 
tion's young  people  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  as  much  right  as  the  rest  of 
us  to  express  their  views.  But  the  right  of 
protest  is  strictly  limited  by  the  rules  of  fair 
play  and  by  the  absolute  duty  of  loyalty  to 
one's  country.  The  news  reports  of  recent 
months  indicate  that  In  too  many  in- 
stances— those  who  claim  the  right  of  dis- 
sent have  over-stepped  these  boundaries. 

At  one  university  a  prominent  official  was 
howled  down  when  he  attempted  to  deliver 
a  scheduled  address.  At  another  a  speaker 
was  threatened  by  mob  violence  and  had  to 
be  rescued  by  police.  On  too  many  occasions 
young  men  have  been  encouraged  by  those 
who  know  better,  to  burn  their  draft  cards 
In  public. 

A  well  known  cartoonist  said  these  current 
njobs   are   acting   like   the   brown  shirt*  of 


Hitler,  and  the  black  shirts  of  Mussolini,  who 
brought  Europe  to  disaster  in  the  1930's. 

The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover — Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — has 
warned  his  countrymen  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  an  organized  campaign  to  corrupt 
the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

There  was  a  meeting  In  New  York  City  a 
few  weeks  ago  which  Illustrated  the  shocking 
tactics  employed  by  those  who  claim  they 
are  merely  expressing  the  right  of  dissent. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  protest 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  One  speaker  denounced 
President  Johnson  as  a  buffoon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  as  a  fool.  There  was  the 
usual  burning  of  draft  cards  by  publicity 
seeking  young  men.  And  then  came  the 
crowning  act  of  outrage,  the  burning  of  an 
American  flag.  The  only  purpose  of  this  act 
was  to  wound  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the 
American  people.  You  will  be  scandalized  to 
learn  that  the  wives  of  several  prominent 
Americans  went  up  to  New  York  by  special 
plane  to  witness  this  ceremony. 

After  reviewing  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture let  us  see  the  bright  side.  Along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  make  It  a  felony,  punishable  by  heavy 
penalties  of  flne  and  Imprisonment,  to  dese- 
crate the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  on 
Tuesday,  June  20th,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  385  to 
16.  We  have  Just  entered  the  191st  year  fol- 
lowing the  official  adoption  of  our  flag  by  the 
Continental  Congress. 

According  to  reliable  witnesses,  the  vast 
majority  of  young  people  today  are  hard- 
working, serious  about  their  duties,  and  in- 
tensely patriotic. 

One  of  the  most  effective  answers  I  have 
seen  to  the  placard  wavers  and  the  draft  card 
burners  was  written  by  Mr.  Ray  Cromley  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  newspapers.  His  story 
appeared  under  the  appealing  headline,  "In 
Viet  Nam  They  Protest  With  Their  Lives." 
His  remarks  were  so  good  that  I  am  going 
to  quote  a  couple  of  paragraphs: 

"In  the  past  6  months  more  than  15,000 
officers  and  men  who  completed  their  year's 
tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  volimteered  for  an 
additional  tour  of  duty. 

"Of  the  441,000  troops  In  Viet  Nam,  335,000 
are  there  because  they  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice or  extra  service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines — most  realizing  they'd 
likely  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

"More  than  85  percent  of  the  Americans 
killed  In  Viet  Nam  volunteered  for  service  or 
extra  service  at  a  time  when  it  was  certain 
they'd  serve  in  Vietnam. 

"These  American  protesters  in  Viet  Nam 
are  laying  their  lives  on  the  line.  We  read 
many  battle  stories  about  their  bravery.  We 
hear  much  less  about  their  beliefs  or  the 
things  they're  doing  for  Viet  Nam  when  they 
are  not  fighting." 

I  believe  the  foregoing  by  Ray  Crumley 
constitutes  an  Inspiring  and  moving  trib- 
ute to  the  decency,  the  bravery,  and  the 
patriotism  of  this  generation  of  young 
Americans. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  another  tribute 
to  these  young  men  from  a  soldier  who 
should  know.  General  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  To 
tell  the  story  properly  It  Is  necessary  to  use 
a  few  more  figures. 

General  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  until 
mid-December  of  last  year  some  29.000 
servicemen  had  received  awards  for  valor  in 
Viet  Nam  and  more  than  40,000  had  received 
the  Purple  Heart.  During  that  period,  11  had 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  of 
all  decorations,  and  more  than  200  had  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Cross. 

How  good  is  the  American  fighting  man 
today?  Some  feared  that  too  much  pros- 
perity had  made  the  average  youngster  too 
soft  for  the  harsh  demands  of  the  battlefield. 


To  such  misgivings  General  Wheeler  gave  this 
reply : 

"When  aroused  he  Is  tough,  resourceful 
and  tenacious.  Above  all  be  is  a  confident 
fighter,  confident  that  he  is  well  trained, 
that  he  fights  for  a  nation  whose  cause  is 
worthy  and  that  his  Nation  supports  him. 

"I  am  a  member  of  your  generation — and 
this  may  be  an  admission  against  interest — 
but  I  am  convinced  that  all  in  all  our  fight- 
ing men  today  are  better  than  any  we  have 
ever  produced  in  the  past.  They  prove  them- 
selves on  the  battlefield." 

So  you  experienced  and  older  veterans 
should  be  on  the  alert  because  General 
Wheeler  says  the  next  crop  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  your  organization  are  the  best 
fighting  men  Uncle  Sam  ever  had.  I  believe 
you  will  be  proud  and  delighted  to  know 
that. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  American  flag  ever 
stops  flying,  liberty  will  disappear  in  thla 
country.  A  newspaper  In  Australia — survey- 
ing the  present  world  scene — gave  us  an  addi- 
tional thought.  This  newpaper  pointed  out 
that,  except  for  American  military  might,  the 
whole  free  world  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  like  a  ripe  plum. 

In  other  words,  if  the  American  flag  ever 
stops  flying,  liberty  wilt  disappear  from  this 
earth. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  will  prove  a  fresh 
inspiration  In  your  campaign  to  teach  the 
young  folks  what  Americanism  really  means. 


NLRB's  Failures  Make  Labor  Court 
Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. The  time  has  come  when  it  should 
be  replaced  by  a  labor  court.  With  that 
in  mind  I  have  introduced  H.R.  8640. 
Under  thus  bill  the  court  would  be  com- 
posed of  15  members,  appointed  for  terms 
of  20  years,  with  staggered  terms. 

The  need  for  this  change  has  become 
quite  apparent  in  recent  years.  In  this 
Industrial  age  it  is  imperative  that  we 
update  our  means  of  coping  with  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  labor-management 
relations.  There  is  too  much  involved  to 
continue  to  treat  this  issue  lightly,  and 
leave  in  irresponsible  hands  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  deserve  the  best 
solutions  that  this  enlightened  age  can 
provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
when  we  do  not  hear  of  one  or  more 
instances  of  the  failure  of  the  NLRB  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities.  It  la 
utterly  lacking  in  the  exercise  of  judicial 
conduct.  That  fact  has  become  well 
known.  The  simple  and  undeniable  fswjt 
is  that  the  Board,  and  its  subordinates, 
have  become  stacked  with  people  who 
consistently  show  a  callous  indifference 
to  the  legitimate  rights  of  buiness  enter- 
prises and  constant  bias  in  favor  of  labor 
unions.  These  charges  are  well  founded 
and  can  be  thoroughly  documented. 

The  American  people  can  hardly  com- 
prehend   the    awesome    power   of    the 
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NLRB.  By  delays,  arbitrary  decisions  and 
contradictory  actions,  designed  to 
hamper  biislness,  this  agency  can  detroy 
a  thriving  business  and  subject  thou- 
sands of  enterprises  to  Intolerable  and 
Inexcusable  expenses.  And  this  has  hap- 
pened In  many  Instances. 

The  NLRB  should  be  Investigated.  In- 
stances of  Its  pattern  of  unfairness  have 
mounted  to  the  point  that  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  business,  work- 
ers, and  the  public  interest  against  the 
exercise  of  arrogant  and  arbitrary  power, 
such  as  Is  now  lodged  in  the  NLRB. 

STZVKS    SASII    St    DOOa   CO.    CASE 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  score  of  cases  have 
recently  been  called  to  my  attention, 
which  originated  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent, wherein  the  NLRB  has  been  tested 
and  found  wanting.  I  shall  take  the  time 
to  cite  but  a  few  of  them,  with  respect 
to  which  I  have  sought  and  obtained 
some  facts. 

In  the  case  of  Steves  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
of  San  Antonio,  a  2-year  contract  was 
agreed  to  after  a  harrowlnij  experience 
by  management,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  of  negotiations.  I  shall 
not  detail  them  here.  During  that  period 
the  union  changed  chief  negotiators 
six  times,  and  repeatedly  reneged  on 
agreements  previously  reached.  And  dur- 
ing that  period  the  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  of  all  sons  of  acts  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  applied  to  the  company 
by  those  inspired  and  dirt-cted  by  union 
negotiators. 

A  number  of  what  appears  to  have 
'been  wholly  unwarranted  complaints 
against  the  company  were  issued  by 
NLRB's  Houston  regional  office,  many 
of  which  were  obviou.^ly  done  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  helping  the  union  I  defy 
any  fair-minded  person  to  read  the  rec- 
ord and  come  to  any  other  conclusion 

The  record  In  that  case  also  reveals 
that  charges  against  the  union  were 
filed  in  several  ir^stances  But,  although 
supported  by  the  strongest  of  evidence. 
they  were  either  dismissed  or  no  action 
was  taken  on  them  by  the  regional  di- 
rector. 

It  Is  significant  that  in  every  instance 
where  the  union  filed  a  complaint  agaln.st 
the  company,  the  Houston  office  ruled 
the  complaint  had  merit,  irrespective  of 
the  facts  to  the  contrary. 

The  record  of  this  case,  which  !.<; 
voluminous,  reveals  a  sordid  pattern  of 
complete  unfairness  toward  the  com- 
pany on  the  part  of  the  regional  office 
Yet.  under  the  present  system  the  com- 
pany was  helpless.  Its  only  recourse 
against  this  exercise  of  autocratic  pow- 
er was  to  hire  lawyers  and  file  appeals, 
at  intolerable  cost. 

PATIO    POOOS,    INC.,    CASS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  May  19  I  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  in- 
stance of  utter  unfairness  e.xhlblted  by 
the  NLRB's  Houston  office  in  the  case  of 
Patio  Poods,  Inc  .  also  of  San  Antonio  I 
there  docxmiented  a  most  remarkable 
case  of  repeated  instances  of  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  company  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  with  a  union. 

Again.  I  defy  any  fairmlnded  person 
to  examine  the  record  of  that  case  and 
not  agree,  without  reservation,  that  the 
regional  director  arbitrarily  and  repeat- 


edly Ignored  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
company  and  resorted  to  extreme  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  the  negotiating  union.  It 
Ls  a  record  that  is  lopsided  with  bias  and 
completely  devoid  of  any  evidence  of  ef- 
forts to  make  decisions  which  were  fair 
and  reasonable. 

LONE    STAK    TEXTILTS,    INC. 

Another  instance  of  this  pattern  of  un- 
fairness was  the  case  of  Lone  Star  Tex- 
tiles, Inc.,  of  Halletsville,  Tex.  In  that 
case  three  relatively  small  cotton  mills 
which  were  about  to  be  closed  were  baUed 
out  by  a  family,  which  then  undertook  to 
keep  the  workers  employed  and  make  the 
plants  succeed.  But  since  the  acquisition 
the  company  has  been  plagued  with  a 
long  series  of  union  demands,  slow- 
downs, intimidations,  and  severe  eco- 
nomic losses. 

Here  is  another  case  where  the  union's 
repeated  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices were  on  ever>'  occasion  upheld  by 
the  NLRB's  Houston  regional  office. 
And,  in  keeping  with  scores  of  other 
cases,  every  charge  filed  by  the  company 
was  summarily  disallowed. 

This  is  another  record  that  is  replete 
with  a  pattern  of  repeated  and  consistent 
bias  in  favor  of  the  unions  involved.  The 
company's  grievances  were  brushed 
a^ide.  and  the  NLRB's  Houston  office 
entered  into  a  virtual  partnership  with 
the  unions  and  showed  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  fairness  in  resolving  the  issues. 
Thi.s  office  has  repeatedly  aided  and 
abetted  in  pursuing  efforts  to  harass, 
intimidate,  and  coerce — In  case  after 
case. 

A  fair  and  impartial  investigation  will 
confirm  everj'thing  I  have  said  about 
this  case. 

B      &    W.    ENGLNEERING    MANTTFACi  UBINO    CO. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  refer  to  but  one 
other  instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  NLRB  and  its  personnel.  This  one 
relates  to  the  B.  &  W.  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
a  foundry  which  employs  about  40  peo- 
ple. Althoueh  the  company  paid  good 
wages  and  enjoyed  plea.sant  relations 
with  Its  employees,  it  found  itself  sud- 
df'nly  beset  by  a  strike  called  by  a  visiting 
union  organizer  who  claimed  he  had  au- 
thority to  represent  a  majority  of  the 
plant's  workers  There  had  t>een  no  elec- 
tion by  the  employtes.  no  official  deter- 
mination, to  support  this  claim. 

Almost  immediately  after  first  making 
the  demand  for  recognition,  the  or- 
ganizer ordered  a  strike,  and  on  the  same 
day  filed  a  large  number  of  charges 
aealn.st  the  company,  even  though  the 
company  had  not  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  organizer.  The  organizer 
then  employed  the  most  ruthless  forms 
of  lawlessness,  threats,  and  coercion  in 
bnnRing  pressure  upon  the  company  to 
yield. 

The  next  day  the  company  filed  a  for- 
mal request  to  have  an  election  held, 
msisted  the  visiting  organizer  did  not 
have  authority  to  represent  a  ma- 
J  :>rity  of  the  workers,  and  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  result.^;  of  an  election  which  it  re- 
quested the  NLRB  to  h^ld  The  organizer 
did  not  want  that.  And  the  NLRB's 
regional  office  in  Fort  Worth  held  that 
no    election    would    be    allowed    while 


charges  against  the  company  were 
pending. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
charges  was  submitted  informally  to 
NLRB's  counsel  in  Washington,  at  the 
request  of  the  company  after  the  regional 
director  had  indicated  the  charges  would 
stand.  After  a  few  weeks  the  company 
was  notified  that  the  charges  would  be 
dismissed.  Following  that  the  union  filed 
an  appeal  to  the  NLRB  with  respect  to 
the  dismissal.  Weeks  later  the  NLRB 
counsel  reversed  the  prior  finding  and 
ruled  that  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  would  not  be  dismissed.  That 
brings  the  case  up  to  date. 

This  presents  a  case  of  utter  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  a  small,  struggling  busi- 
ness. Here  the  NLRB  has  condoned  an 
imwarranted  assumption  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  an  organizer  who  would  not 
dare  agree  to  a  fair,  supervised  election 
to  confirm  his  alleged  authority.  Why? 
Obviously  because  he  knows  he  would 
lose.  That  in  Itself  serves  to  prove  the  bad 
faith  of  the  organizer. 

The  case  will  now  go  to  the  Federal 
court  of  appeals,  and  perhaps  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Hundreds  of  man-houn 
will  be  wasted.  Production  at  the  plant 
has  been  retarded.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  will  be  expended  by  the  company 
in  protecting  its  legitimate  Interests — 
which  the  NLRB  was  created  to  respect 
and  protect. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  these  peo- 
ple who  act  for  the  NLRB,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  American  taxpayers,  smacks 
of  totalitarianism.  A  complete  NLRB 
housecleaning  is  overdue.  The  substitu- 
tion of  a  labor  court  seems  to  be  the  best 
answer. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance distributed  an  article  which  I  had 
written  regarding  the  growing  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Here  In  Washington,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  the  article  in  Its  entirety.  I 
take  the  privilege  of  placing  this  article 
in  the  Record  today,  as  follows: 

Delinquency   Prevention   Proposal 
(By  Roman  C.  Pucinski) 

Congress  Is  on  the  doorstep  of  a  move  to 
cool  the  annual  crises  In  long  hot  summen 
and  It  seems  to  be  acting  Just  In  the  nick  of 
time. 

With  continued  support  from  local  com- 
munities, the  House  of  Repreaentatlve* 
should  vote  within  a  month  on  one  of  the 
loweet-coet  progiEims  in  Its  history,  and  one 
that  offers  the  first  hope  of  solving  the  di- 
lemma  of   juvenile  delinquency. 

The  nation-wide  cost  of  delinquency  U 
about  $4  billion  annually.  Of  more  Interest — 
it  may  soon  Involve  about  one-quarter  of  our 
population. 

The  beginning  can  be  made  with  the  leg- 
islation known  as  "The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1867."  I  emphasize  "pr«- 
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ventlon"  because  the  measure  bas  been 
drafted  to  provide  Incentives  which  would 
require  communities  to  combine  their  re- 
sources and  best  talents  In  one  plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  is  considering 
the  legislation.  I  have  been  startled  and 
rudely  awakened  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Juvenile  crime  as  unfolded  by  witnesses 
who  have  endeavored  for  years  to  stir  public 
concern  to  this  danger. 

COMMISSION    PINDtNGS 

Need  for  this  legislation  has  been  bolstered 
by  the  year-long  study  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission.  Let  me  state  some 
of  the  more  Important  findings  of  the  re- 
port: 

1.  Juvenile  arrests  Increased  9  percent  In 
19M. 

a.  Youths  between  11  and  17,  comprising 
13  percent  of  the  population,  were  convicted 
of  50  percent  of  all  burglaries,  larcenies  and 
car  thefts. 

S.  Half  of  all  crimes  against  property  were 
committed  by  minors. 

4.  Of  all  ages  from  cradle  to  grave,  our  15- 
year -olds  are  arrested  more  frequently. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  sought  to 
bring  home  the  problem  even  more  clearly  in 
his  testimony  before  my  subcommittee  when 
be  stated : 

"Today  we  know  that  four  out  of  every  five 
felons,  before  committing  their  more  serious 
crimes,  had  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors, 
generally  as  youths.  We  know  that  most  of 
this  could  have  been  prevented.  We  know 
that  four  out  of  every  five  Juvenile  courts 
bave  no  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  avail- 
able, and  one-third  have  no  probation  officer 
or  case  worker. 

"Of  the  400.000  youths  In  jails  last  year, 
100,000  were  Imprisoned  with  hardened  crim- 
inals." 

ACT  HOLDS  HOPE 

To  this  distressing  report,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  added,  "America's  best 
hope  for  reducing  crime  Is  to  reduce  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime." 

I  believe  the  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1967"  holds  that  hope.  It  has 
the  strong  suppwrt  of  the  Administration 
and,  although  It  authorizes  a  modest  $25  mil- 
lion Initial  expenditure,  I  am  hopeful  that — 
based  on  compelling  evidence  of  need — Con- 
gress will  Increase  the  Initial  authorization 
by  at  least  another  $25  million. 

While  the  initial  authorization  Is  modest, 
It  escalates  sharply  In  the  next  four  years 
providing  a  total  of  $475  million  for  Federal 
and  local  community  programs  In  the  next 
five  years. 

The  legislation  would  provide  Federal 
grants  up  to  90  percent  to  states  and  their 
communities  to  develop  comprehensive  plans 
to  prevent  delinquency.  It  also  offers  Federal 
aid  to  carry  out  projects  designed  to  prevent 
lawlessness,  for  some  construction  projects 
and  for  increased  research  in  this  area. 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  first  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  plan  for  work  on  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This  means  that  our  schools  take  an  active 
role  In  combating  and  preventing  delin- 
quency, as  well  as  Juvenile  courts,  probation 
officers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  all  community  service 
group>e. 

A  NEW  RESOURCE 

Out  of  this  combination  of  talents  should 
evolve  a  new  resource — a  coordinated  service 
In  the  community  to  which  other  agencies 
can  refer  problem  youths  and  upon  which 
families  and  youths  can  call  for  help  and 
Mslstance. 

If  nothing  else,  It  will  show  our  young  peo- 
ple that  we  are  Interested  In  them. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  overturning  the  conviction  of  Gerald 
Panels  Oault  by  an  Arizona  Juvenile  court 


now  places  added  responsibilities — with  re- 
sulting higher  costs — on  local  communities 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  minors  who  must 
appear  In  courts. 

The  High  Court  said,  in  effect,  that  juve- 
niles who  are  charged  with  offenses  which 
may  be  punishable  by  some  form  of  deten- 
tion, must  be  given  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
against  them  and  to  have  full  protection 
against  self-incrimination. 

I  believe  the  court  had  the  duty  to  define 
these  protections  and  the  effect  of  this  land- 
mark decision  will  be  to  force  commimltles 
to  bend  every  effort  to  prevent  delinquency, 
rather  than  pay  the  Increased  cost  of  provid- 
ing attorneys  for  juveniles  and  taking  the 
added  time  of  judges,  law  enforcement  officers 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  after  a  youth  com- 
mits a  criminal  act. 

COMMtTNITT   ACTION 

If  we  ignore  this  crisis  among  our  youth, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Gault  decision  may  cause  more  distress  in 
many  communities  than  the  historic  1954 
school  desegregation  ruling.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  communities  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Juveniles  can  be  vastly  more  costly 
than  providing  adequate  schools  for  all. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  ajid  Welfare  has  many 
reports  that  stress  the  need  for  more  com- 
munity action  for  youngsters. 

In  Its  spot  checks  of  delinquency  care 
around  the  country,  it  has  uncovered  rou- 
tine practices  of  placing  Juveniles  In  Jails 
and  detention  homes  for  a  "cooling-off"  pe- 
riod of  up  to  seven  days.  This  is  done  with- 
out any  order  of  the  court  but  merely  on  the 
choice  of  law-enforcement  officers.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  is  a  violation  of  human  rights  and  a 
matter  of  community  concern. 

The  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1967"  should  force  us  to  look  at  all 
practices  affecting  our  young  people.  It  is 
what  we  need  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

There  are  now  48,600  youngsters  in  state 
training  schools  throughout  the  country, 
costing  taxpayers  $144  million  annually  for 
upkeep  alone.  There  are  another  220,000 
youngsters  throughout  the  U.S.  under  some 
form  of  court  supervision,  costing  taxpayers 
another  $70  million  annually  for  supervisory 
personnel. 

With  these  figures  destined  to  grow,  and 
grow,  and  grow,  it  is  time  we  Americans 
realized  that  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion is  a  wise  investment. 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated I  would  do  In  my  initial  favorable 
comments  on  the  HEW  task  force  report 
regarding  "a  strategy  for  a  livable  en- 
vironment," I  am  today  offering  more 
specific  comments  about  the  report.  In 
upcoming  days,  I  intend  to  continue  this 
practice. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  fit  to  add  their  thoughts 
on  this  most  pressing  and  serious  topic; 
the  improvement  of  man's  environment. 

The  task  force  has  produced  a  highly 
intelligent    report,    most    deserving    of 


careful  attention  by  each  Member  of 
Congress,  by  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  by  all  citizens  interested  in 
resolving  environmental  problems. 

Unfortunately,  time  Is  against  us. 
Every  day  we  delay,  every  day  we  wait  to 
see  If  nature  will  resolve  man's  pollution 
problems,  is  a  day  lost  in  one  of  man- 
kind's toughest  battles.  Had  there  been 
foresight  and  concerted  action  years  ago, 
perhaps  many  urban  dwellers  would  not 
be  faced  today  with  periodic  smog  alerts. 
Perhaps  rivers  would  be  conducive  to 
swimming,  rather  than  dangerous  to  life. 
It  Is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  act 
speedily  by  giving  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  to  all  proposed  legislation 
in  the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
lest  we  be  completely  Inundated  by  man- 
made  wastes — the  destroyers  of  nature's 
balanced  environment. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  we  must 
not  focus  exclusively  on  the  most  obvious 
and  publicized  problems.  We  caimot 
afford  to  Ignore  the  more  subtle  elements 
of  deterioration,  such  as  noise,  crowding, 
and  urban  decay,  among  others.  These 
forces  are  growing  more  dangerous  daily. 
Radiation  hazards  and  traflSc  congestion 
are  too  often  conveyors  of  death  to  inno- 
cent bystanders.  Land  has  shown  a  pro- 
pensity to  sink  radically  in  places  as 
diverse  as  Long  Beach  and  the  San 
Joaquin  "Valley  in  California.  These  are 
among  the  many  challenges  which  we 
should  now  begin  meeting  earnestly 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  problems  to 
become  so  overwhelming  that  we  must 
adopt  a  "crisis  approach,"  much  as  we 
are  being  forced  to  act  in  air  pollution. 

To  help  pinpoint  potential  problem 
areas  as  well  as  to  begin  developing  pos- 
sible solutions  for  environmental  mal- 
adies which  are  yet  not  overly  publicized, 
I  am  in  firm  agreement  with  the  task 
force  report's  suggestion  of  establishing 
a  Council  of  Ecological  Advisers.  The 
Council  would  "provide  an  overview  as- 
sessment of  activities  in  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  affecting  environmental 
change."  Hopefully,  the  Council  would 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  coordinated,  na- 
tionwide environmental  policy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Council  of  Ecological  Ad- 
visers would  resemble  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  By  mak- 
ing recommendations  ahead  of  crises,  by 
attempting  to  foresee  potential  problems, 
and  by  providing  direction  for  an  inte- 
grated national  effort  in  overcoming  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  Council  can 
serve  a  critical  need  which  is  not  being 
adequately  met. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions that  a  Council  of  Ecological  Ad- 
visers could  provide  would  be  the  publi- 
cation at  regular  Intervals  of  an  exten- 
sive bibliography  of  current  articles  and 
books  relating  to  the  environment.  At 
present,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
fairly  specialized  publications  which  do 
a  respectable  job  in  recapitulating  major 
developments  in  their  specific  fields. 
■What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  rather  ambi- 
tious project,  an  attempt  at  listing  as 
many  relevant  articles  pertaining  to  all 
aspects  of  man's  environment  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  am  fully  aware  that  to  list  every 
conceivable  journal,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper article;  every  book;  every  pam- 
phlet; every  academic  dissertation  would 
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be  a  hopeless  task.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  attempts 
at  forming  a  'Bibliottraphy  of  Current 
Environmental  News."  Modem  com- 
puter technology  could  be  mo5t  helpful 
in  making  such  a  bibhot'raphy  fairly 
comprehensive  and  Inclusive,  a  handy 
guide  for  people  interested  m  being  fully 
aware  of  the  "happenings"  in  man's 
environment. 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  been  very  specific 
In  this  proposal.  But  this  is  only  a  pro- 
posal at  this  stage.  I  welcome  comments 
from  my  colleagues  on  this  subject  and 
also  hope  to  receive  suggestions  from 
professionals  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
environmental  research  At  some  later 
date,  I  hope  to  produce  a  specific,  co- 
herent proposal  along  these  lines. 

A  second  major  administrative  pro- 
posal enunciated  by  the  report  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  HEW  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  office  would  be 
to  insure  that  HEW  activities  are  in- 
tegrated into  a  total  .systems  approach, 
thereby  a  concentration  and  intensive 
coordination  of  research  developments 
In  the  department  b^'lng  assured    This 


would  undoubtedly  be  a  constructive 
and  ultimately  a  money-saving  goal,  as 
needless  duplication  of  effort  would  be 
avoided. 

Finally,  in  the  administrative  sugges- 
tions of  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  En- 
vironment" there  Is  one  section  which 
distresses  me.  Perhaps  I  am  misreading 
the  report  at  this  juncture,  but  it  seems 
to  plairily  state  that  HEW  should  estab- 
lish liaison  offices  in  other  governmental 
departments  to  coordinate  environment- 
al programs  and  research  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  eventually  lead  to  pro- 
liferating demands  from  other  govern- 
ment departments  Involved  in  aspects  of 
man's  environment  for  their  own  liai- 
son offices  in  other  departments  Parkin- 
son's law  would  quickly  be  implemented 
and  we  would  be  faced  with  a  morass  of 
Interdepartmental  liaison  offices. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  proposed 
Council  of  Ecological  Advisers  should  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task.  The  Council 
would  be  In  an  ideal  position  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  activities  relating  to 
man's  environment  by  being  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  keeping  informed  of 
what  all  departments  are  doing  in  this 
field.    Each    department    would    be    In 


charge  of  the  actual  implementation  of 
programs  that  they  are  entrusted  with. 

But  the  Council  would  be  able  to  pin- 
point quickly  and  accurately  who  is 
doing  what.  In  other  words,  it  could  serve 
as  a  "clearinghouse"  on  governmental 
activities  relating  to  the  environment.  In 
fact.  Ideally,  the  Council  would  be  able 
to  keep  abreast  with  all  activities  per- 
taining to  man's  environment — be  they 
Federal.  State,  local,  private,  or  nonprofit 
foundation  programs. 

Funds  for  the  training  of  manpower 
to  help  combat  environmental  problems 
Is  one  of  the  high  priority  Items  of  the 
report.  Additionally,  public  awareness  of 
various  environmental  hazards  Is  im- 
perative. An  aroused  public  Is  one  effec- 
tive catalyst  for  congressional  action. 
While  I  would  not  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gigantic  executive  propaganda 
agency  to  coordinate  public  pressures 
on  Congress,  I  would  say  that  public  ed- 
ucation Is  most  Important. 

In  my  next  comments  about  the  task 
force  report,  I  will  delve  further  into  the 
areas  of  manpower  training,  public 
awareness,  and  most  importantly,  the 
need  for  intensive  school  education  In 
environmental  health. 


SENATE 

TiESD.vY,  .IiNi:  27,  10()7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Albert  Gore,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Father  Eugene  P.  McManus,  S.S.J. , 
chairman,  Archdiocesan  Commission  on 
Housing  and  Community  Life.  Arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans. 
La.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  from  whom  all  exist- 
ence flows,  we  are  grateful  for  Your 
providence. 

At  no  time  In  history  has  man  amassed 
such  tremendous  wealth  and  power. 

We  are  grateful  to  live  in  a  nation 
which  is  perhaps  more  blessed  than  any. 

Today,  we  stand  before  the  leaders 
of  this  great  Nation — men  chosen  from 
among  millions  of  Americans  to  act  as 
custodians  of  this  awesome  power  and 
prestige. 

Their  intelligence,  their  judgment,  and 
their  dedication  have  prompted  their 
fellow  citizens  to  choose  them  as  leaders 
and  to  place  upon  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  guiding  the  destiny  of  their 
Nation,  indeed,  of  the  world. 

Heavenly  Father  whose  infinite  power 
is  one  and  the  same  with  Your  wisdom 
and  love,  give  to  these  men  the  light  and 
the  judgment  to  use  their  power  with 
wisdom  and  love  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  Amen. 


I  appoint  Hon.  Albert  Gore,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  perforin  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl  H.ayden. 
President  pro  terripore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  24,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1352) 
to  authorize  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  outstanding  sliver  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Arnold 
R.  Aklestad  to  be  postmaster  at  Blgfork, 
Mont.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  7831.  An  act  to  amend  the  Plre  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H  R  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: iind 

H  R.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sl.stance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us.  Sen*t«. 
Prksident  p«o  tempork, 
Washington    DC.   June   27.   1967. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  atieent  from  the  Senate, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolution.  In  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H-R  7831.  An  act  to  amend  the  P*lre  and 
Ca«ualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
ReeponslbiUty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

HJl.  10783    An  act  relating  to  crime  and 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  26,  1967,  was  dl-spensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutee. 


I 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Em- 
ployment, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Catherine  B.  Kelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals; 

John  D.  Pauntleroy.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  Ju- 
venile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Alfred  Burlta,  of  Maryland,  to  be  associate 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions. 


EXECU-nVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since  these 
names  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Victor  E.  Archer,  and  sundry  other  persona, 
^or  personnel  action  In  the  regular  corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bruce  E.  Clubb,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  UJS.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  Federal  Propeety  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
provide  authorization  for  crediting  the  build- 
ings management  fund  with  receipts  re- 
ceived from  concessionaires  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  Its  costs  in  furnishing  cafe- 
teria equipment  and  other  services  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Employment  Service  Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Employment  Service  Act  of  1967" 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Standards  To  Be  Applied  Under  Highway 
Safett  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.O.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  standards  to  be  applied  under 
the  highway  safety  program  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the    ACTINO    PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 


"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  24 — Relatinq  to 
Mn-iTARY  Pat  SxRUCTimE 

"Whereas,  The  military  pay  structure  and 
wage  allotment  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment presents  hardships  to  some  enlisted 
personnel;  and  ^ 

"Whereas,  These  personnel  are  asking  to  be 
subsidized  by  county  government  through 
its  general  assistance  program  in  increasing 
numbers;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  felt  that  it  is  not  reasonable 
for  persons  so  employed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  be  subsidized  by  local  govern- 
ment; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  review 
the  military  salary  and  wage  allotment  poli- 
cies so  that  all  military  personnel,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  enlisted  grades,  can  main- 
tain their  family  responsibilities  without  the 
need  to  request  public  assistance  from  local 
government;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  State  of 
Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  ^ 

"House  Resolution  212 
"Whereas,  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  show 
that  of  the  4,873  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam 
during  this  period,  873  or  20.4  per  cent  were 
burled  In  national  cemeteries;  and 

"Whereas,  although  one  in  five  were  ac- 
tually Interred  in  national  cemeteries,  many 
more  would  probably  have  also  been  burled  in 
a  national  cemetery  had  there  been  available 
space  near  the  home  of  next  of  kin;  and 

"Whereas,  over  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  federal  agencies  to  sharply  curtail  or  do 
away  altogether  with  any  further  provision 
for  national  cemeteries;  and 

"Whereas,  present  day  burial  expenses  are 
sufficiently  high  without  placing  on  the  vet- 
eran's and  serviceman's  dependent  the  added 
cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot;  and 

"Whereas,  the  burial  allowances  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  that  provided 
under  Social  Security  are  far  too  meager  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most  veterans 
and  servicemen;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  presently  plans  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  system  Just  as  soon  as 
present  facilities  are  exhausted  and  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  a  rank  departure  from  the 
long-time  precedent  that  veterans  who  have 
served  their  nation  in  time  of  war  are  en- 
titled to  burial  sites  provided  by  the  United 
States  government; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  74th  General  As- 
sembly that  we  strongly  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  nec- 
essary to  forestall  the  present  plans  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  oppose  the  poel- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
poeltlon  is  against  further  expansion  of  the 
national  cemetery  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  as 
many  national  cemeteries  have  alre«tdy  ex- 
hausted available  space  and  several  others 
are  scheduled  for  closing  this  year;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  be  urged  to  establish  an  adequate 
and  permanent  national  cemetery  system  to 
make  national  cemeteries  available  with 
burial  spaces  for  all  U.S.  Military  servicemen 
and  women  who  are  entitled  to  the  same, 
and  wish  to  be  Interred  there;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
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resolution  ahall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Honorable  Robert  S. 
McNanuM».  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able CbATlea  L.  Sch\iltze,  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  and  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  In  the  Congress." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly  re- 
questing the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  notice  of  indebtedness  to 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  be  noted  on 
tobacco  marketing  cards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows : 

S.  560 
(Introduced      by     Senators      Graham      and 

Zelgler  i 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  U.S 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  notice 
of  indebtedness  to  certain  federal  agencies 
be  noted  on  tobacco  marketing  cards 
Whereas,   In   order  to  engage   in   farming. 
tobacco  growers  In  South  CaroUna  and  others 
engaged    In    agricultural    pursuits    find    It 
necessary  to  borrow  funds  from  time  to  t;me 
upon   which   to   operate   ai.d   carry   on   their 
farm  operations;  and 

Whereas.  Farm  Home  Administration  and 
many  other  Federal  Agencies  advance  and 
lend  funds  to  tobacco  farmers  and  others  en- 
gaged In  crop  production;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  secure  payment  of 
such  loans  and  advances,  the  Federal  Agen- 
cies require  the  tobacco  farmers  to  execute 
a  crop  mortgage  or  lien  upon  their  respective 
crops;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  stipulated  under  such  crop 
mortgages  that  such  loans  shall  be  repaid 
from  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  crops;  and 

Whereas,  when  such  crop  mortgages  are 
duly  recorded  In  the  counfy  of  the  residence 
of  the  tobacco  grower  such  recording  under 
Federal  statutes  U  deemed  notice  tf^  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
average  person  would  not  check  the  records 
to  ascertain  If  a  lien  for  advances  existed 
against  the  crops  covered  by  the  mortgage; 
and 

Whereas,  many  tobacco  growers  sell  their 
crops  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
are  distributed  to  'he  growers  by  tobacco 
warehottsemen  without  the  warehousemen 
being  aware  of  such  lien,  and 

Whereas.  In  order  for  the  warehousemen  to 
be  aware  of  such  lien  and  have  actual  notice 
thereo;  It  would  be  necessary  to  check  all 
of  the  public  records  in  the  State,  which 
would  be  prohibitive  from  a  financial  stand- 
point: and 

Whereas,  as  .1  result  of  not  having  notice 
of  such  lien,  many  tob.'jcco  warehTusemen 
have  had  to  repay  loans  to  such  Federal 
Agencies  after  funds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  crops  had  been  paid  over  to  the  farmer 
and  which  resulted  In  a  financial  loss  to  the 
warehousemen;  and 

Whereas,  requiring  a  warehouseman  to  pay 
the  Indebtedness  of  a  farmer  when  It  Is  im- 
practicable for  the  warehouseman  to  deter- 


mine the  existence  of  a  recorded  llcn  Is  unfair 
and  disruptive  of  orderly  marketing  proce- 
dure: and 

Whereas,  a  tobacco  farmer.  In  order  to  sell 
his  tobacco  crop.  Is  Issued  a  marketing  quota 
card  Identifying  him  and  permitting  the  sale 
of  his  tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floors,  and 
Whereas,  such  marketing  card  could  be 
stamped  or  marked  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
notify  the  warehousemen  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducer Is  a  debtor  of  one  of  the  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  marketing  card  being  so 
marked,  the  warehousemen  would  then  know 
U)  deduct  any  Indebtedness  due  the  Federal 
Agencies;  and 

Whereas,  this  has  been  done  In  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  to  some 
extent  In  South  Carolina,  but  not  on  a  uni- 
form b  usls;  and 

Whereas,  tobacco  marketing  allotment 
cards  are  Issued  through  the  County  ASC 
offices  In  those  counties  where  tobacco  Is 
grown;  and 

Whereas,  the  Farm  Home  Administration 
and  oth»r  Federal  lending  agencies  could 
furnish  the  County  ASC  office  of  the  county 
In  which  the  tobacco  grower  produced  to- 
bacco, the  n.ames  of  those  persons  Indebted 
to  the  respective  agencies,  and  the  ASC  office 
could  In  turn  stamp  the  marketing  curd  In 
such  a  minner  as  to  notify  the  warehouse- 
men I  if  the  Indebtedness,  who  could  then 
deduct  same  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  It  Is  hereby  requested  that  the  Hon- 
orable Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, direct  the  Farm  Hume  Administra- 
tion and  the  various  Federal  Agencies  in  the 
United  States  Depirtinent  of  .Agriculture  to 
supply  the  County  .ASC  offices  of  the  respec- 
tive counties  in  South  Carolina,  where  to- 
bacco Is  grown  and  produced,  with  a  list  of 
their  debtors  and  direct  the  ASC  offices  In 
the  respective  tobacco  producing  counties  Is- 
suing a  marketing  card  to  a  tobacco  producer 
to  mark  or  stamp  the  debtors'  marketing 
card  In  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  pro- 
ducer Is  Indebted  to  t.he  Federal  Government 
or  'ine  of  Its  lending  agencies. 

Be  it  further  reiolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
OrvlUe  L  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
tr>  the  United  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina. 

L.  O   THOMA8, 
Clerk  of  South  Carolina  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  resolution  of  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  urging  the  ConKress 
to  insure  and  provide  a  sound  and 
healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  on  imported 
groundflsh. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  this  resolution  because  of  my  In- 
terest in  maritime  matters  and  the  gen- 
eral field  of  oceanology,  which  Is  of  in- 
creasing Importance  to  the  economy  of 
my  State.  We  do  need  to  provide  a 
healthy  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  fisheries  through  a  number 
of  approaches,  one  of  which  is  suggested 
in  this  resolution,  and  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  duly  noted  for  this  reason. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

S.  791 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
;lon  to  ensure  and  provide  a  sound  and 
healthy  domestic  tr.iwl  fishery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  on  Imported 
groundflsh 

Whereas,  the  Importance  and  nutritional 
value  of  fish  and  shellfish  In  the  world 
(P.P.C  )  and  the  American  diet  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  more  Important  as  a  pro- 
tein resource:  and 

Whereas,  our  federal  agencies  involved  have 
found  on  three  occasions  since  1953-1954 
that  our  domestic  trawl  fish  Industry  was 
being  hurt  or  injured  by  Importations,  and 
yet  executive  administrative  action  has  not 
been  forthcoming  to  provide  this  needed 
protection;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  domestic  fish- 
ery production  has  decreased  and  diminished 
consistently  since  1954  to  the  point  of  having 
dropped  in  world  production  from  second 
place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  with  Norway  over- 
taking the  United  States  In  1966;  and 

Whereas,  the  domestic  fishing  Industry, 
having  been  severely  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing up-graded  Itself,  has  found  so  doing 
Impossible  as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign 
nations  can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery 
products  Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  In  1966  was  only  19.2 ^T  of  the 
total  United  States  supply  and  that  from 
Imports  was  80  8'^  (US.DJ.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Annual  Summary.  "Pack- 
aged Fishery  Products— 1966",  C.F.S.  No. 
4343);  and 

Whereas,  foreign  fishing  on  our  coasts  and 
importations  are  one  and  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  are  destroying  the  domestic  tra^ 
industry:  and 

Whereas,  some  processing  plants  In  the 
United  States  are  limiting  the  laridlngs  of 
other  trawled  seafoods  due  to  the  heavy  and 
steadily  Increasing  Imports  of  similar  spe- 
cies; now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  appropriate  action  to  ensure  and 
provide  a  sound  and  healthy  domestic  trawl 
fishery  through  tariff  or  quota  protection 
on  ImpKirted  groundflsh,  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  that  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  In  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  each  use  his  best  efforts  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Ronald  E.  Lemat, 
Second  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


PETITIONS  WITH  150.145  SIGNA- 
TURES OPPOSING  AID  IN  ANY 
FORM  TO  OUR  COMMUNIST 
ENEMIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  numerous  petitions 
which  contain  150,145  signatures.  The 
petition  calls  upon  Congress  to  exert 
authority  and  Influence  In  all  honorable 
ways  to  have  this  administration  stop, 
promptly  and  completely,  giving  aid  In 
form,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our  Com- 
mimist  enemies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  petitions  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  petitions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conomittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amotmt  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased  (Kept. 
No.  361);  and 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas 
(Kept.  No.  362). 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.271.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  364), 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1028.  A  bill  to  ejctend  certain  benefits 
of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act.  and  the  Classification 
Act  to  employees  of  county  commltteee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  365). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    without   amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  366) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions  ( Rept.  No.  367) . 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amendments: 

8.  1862.  A  bin  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
368). 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  'S.  Res. 
141);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  141 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
»25,00O  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  Section  134 
la)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
approved  August  2,  1946. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
TITLE  V  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  363) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 


fare, I  report  an  original  bill  (S.  2028) 
to  amend  and  extend  title  5  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  a  re- 
port with  individual  and  supplemental 
views  before  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  dated 
June  16,  1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   METCALF    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mansfxeld,   Mr.   Bartlett,   and   Mr. 
Grubning)  : 
S.  2021.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  approprla- 
tlctti  of  funds  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway:     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Ramirez  DeEstenoz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2023.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglllo  A. 
Arango.  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2024.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  project  00  the  Weber  River. 
Utah,  in  the  Interest  of  flood  control   and 
allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.  2025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Wlno- 
kur;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
8.2026.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Yvonne 
Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  of  the  Washington  OaUery  of 
Modern  Art;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;   placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasx  when  he  re- 
ported the  above  bill,  which  appears  imder 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nklson, 
Mr.  Pboxmoe.  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
MotX>r  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to 
the  application  of  certain  standards  to  motor 
vehicles  produced  In  quantities  of  less  than 
600;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2030.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chau  Ngan 
Ltmg,  Cheng  Ping,  Ng  Hoi  Leong,  Kul  Ngan 
Kam,  Fong  Po  Kan,  Tong  Tsang  Yao',  and 
Yeung  Ko  Ngan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  2031.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  certain  em- 
ployees at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  U.S. 
Naval  Air  Station.  Patuxent  River,  Md.;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2032.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Government 
Program  Evaluation  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phoxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  relat- 
ing to  additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  Hill,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


PETITION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  THE  30TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 
BONNEVILLE  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr,  Mag- 
NXTSON,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hatfuld,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf) submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
142)  petitioning  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  officially  proclaim  the 
30th  anniversary  on  August  20,  1967,  of 
the  signing  of  the  Bonneville  Project 
Act,  which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILL    TO    IM- 
PROVE THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
Alaska  was  purchased  from  the  czar  in 
1867.  the  United  States  first  faced  the 
problem  of  overland  transportation  to 
her  new  territory.  Since  that  time, 
Alaska  has  become  our  49th  State,  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union — rich  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  breathtaking  beauty. 
Today.  100  years  later,  there  is  still  no 
adequate  roadway  linking  Alaska  with 
other  continental  States. 

The  49th  State  is  of  strategic  military 
importance.  Only  a  few  miles  separate 
Alaska  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  early 
warning  defense  systems,  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  missile  bases,  and  track- 
ing stations  in  Alaska  are  our  first  line 
of  defense. 

In  the  past  century,  there  have  been 
numerous  studies,  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations on  providing  adequate 
transportation.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
*alk,   but  little   action.   The  people   of 
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Montana  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  are  particularly  Interested  In  Im- 
proving and  reconstructing  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

A  blacktopped  highway  between 
Alaska  and  Northwestern  United  States 
Is  important  to  Alaska  and  to  Montana. 

The  base  for  such  a  highway  link  ex- 
ists in  the  Alaska  Highway,  which  ex- 
tends from  Great  Palls.  Mont  ,  to  Falr- 
banics.  Alaska.  The  road  Is  paved  from 
Great  Falls  northwest  to  Dawson  Creek 
and  from  Fairbanks  southeast  to  the 
Canadian  border.  Between  those  two 
points  is  a  1,300-mile  stretch  of  dirt  and 
rough  gravel  which  should  be  rebuilt 
and  surfaced. 

It  is  in  such  bad  condition  and  has 
received  such  unfavorable  publicity  from 
travelers  that  It  carries  only  a  fraction  of 
the  trafB<rwhich  the  route  should  attract 
Paving  of  the  highway  will  substantially 
Increase  commercial  and  tourist  travel. 
The  increased  movement  of  people  and 
goods  over  the  surfaced  highway  will  In 
turn  affect  the  economies  of  Alaska, 
Montana,  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  BartlettI,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grue- 
KiNo],  and  myself.  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorlTe  the  United  States  to  match 
with  the  Canadian  Government  the  cost 
of  construction,  reconstruction  and  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

Our  bill  provides  that  Canada  will: 
grant  reciprocal  recognition  of  vehicle 
registration  and  drivers  licenses,  provide 
year-round  maintenance,  including  snow 
removal:  will  not:  Impose  any  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  highway  by  U.S.  citizens 
or  vehicles  that  does  not  apply  also  to 
Canadians. 

Mr.  President  it  is  fittlnL  that  we  con- 
sider this  legislation,  so  important  to 
Alaska  and  the  other  continental  States. 
during  Alaska's  centennial  year. 

I  Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Recom). 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2021 )  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway,  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
CALf  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S    2021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou3e 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•uch  sums  aa  may  be  necessary,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  In  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  within  the  borders  of  that  country 

Sic.  3.  Expenditure  of  the  sums  herein 
authorlaed  shall  be  subject  to  receipt  of  sat- 
isfactory assurances  from  the  Government  of 
Canada  that  appropriate  commitments  have 
been  made  by  that  Oovermnent  to  assume  at 
least  one-half  of  the  expenditures  proposed 


to  be  incurred  henceforth  by  that  country 
and  the  United  Slates  in  the  Improvement 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Canada,  specifically  a  single  highway 
extending  from  Dawson  Creek.  British  Co- 
lumbia, to  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  with  a  con- 
nection to  Haines,  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  construction  work  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  under  the  Joint  admin- 
istration of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  or  other  simi- 
lar oCBclal,  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
matters  Involving  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  liegotlallons 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  4.  Construction  work  to  be  performed 
under  contract  shall  be  advertised  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  or  other  similar  official,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  such  advertisements 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  but  no  part  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  shall  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  w:th  the  United  States  which 
shall  provide.  In  part,  that  said  Govern- 
ment— 

111  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  liereln  authorized,  all  necessary  rights- 
of-way  for  the  con.structlon  of  the  Alaska 
Highway,  which  shall  forever  be  held  In- 
violate as  a  part  of  the  highway  for  public 
use: 

(2 1  win  not  Impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged,  for  use 
by  vehicles  or  persons  of  any  portion  of  the 
highway  construction  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  win  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  fee,  tax.  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  said  highway  by  vehicles  or  per- 
sons of  the  United  States  that  does  not 
apply  equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  such 
country. 

(4»  will  grant  reciprocal  recognition  of 
vehicle  re^l.stration  and  drivers  licenses:  and 

(  5  I  will  provide  for  the  year-round  mainte- 
nance of  the  highway.  Including  snow  re- 
moval after  Its  completion  In  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic 

Sec  5  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
create  or  authorize  the  creation  of  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  expendi- 
tures for  highway  construction  heretofore 
or  hereafter  undertaken  In  Canada,  other 
than  the  expenditures  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  cospon.sor  this  proposed 
legislation  to  pave  the  Alaskan  highway 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
cALFl.  Paving  the  highway  makes  sense 
economically  and  logi.stically.  The  1.300 
miles  of  the  Alaska  Highway  which  is 
travel  and  dirt  surface  today  should  be 
paved 

During  this  centennial  purchase  year 
in  Alaska  it  seems  e.specially  appropriate 
to  authorize  the  paving  of  the  highway 
which  links  Alaska  with  its  contiguous 
sister  States. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  TRAF- 
FIC MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT 
OF   1966 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 


National  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  This 
Eimendment  is  of  critical  importance 
to  manufacturers  of  limited-production 
automobiles. 

Seven  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  In 
the  United  States  face  extinction  because 
of  the  testing  procedures  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  20  motor  vehicle 
standards  issued  on  February  3,  1967. 

These  seven  companies  are  small  busi- 
nesses. Two  of  the  companies  are  located 
in  Indiana.  The  others  are  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  New  York,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Each  company  employs  skilled  crafts- 
men to  produce  a  few  hundred  cars  per 
year.  The  administration  staff  of  each 
IS  at  a  minimum,  with  each  administra- 
tor having  a  variety  of  responsibilities. 
Each  car  model  is  carefully  designed  by 
one  or  two  engineers. 

Besides  having  a  limited  number  of 
employees,  each  of  these  companies  op- 
erates on  a  low  cash  reserve,  as  do  most 
small  businesses.  Further,  their  resources 
of  working  capital  are  extremely  limited. 

The  initial  standards,  as  adopted  by 
the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  have 
been  generally  well  received  by  the  ma- 
jor manufacturers  in  the  industry.  Dr. 
William  Haddon.  administrator  of  the 
agency,  and  his  staff,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  promulgating  significant  ini- 
tial standards,  the  small  companies  have 
found  themselves  in  the  difficult  position 
of  contesting  nearly  all  of  the  standards 
because  of  certain  requirements  they 
cannot  meet  due  to  their  limited  opera- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  standards  require  highly 
sophisticated  and  expensive  testing 
equipment  and  procedures  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  standards.  This  is 
the  root  problem  for  these  small  busi- 
nesses, 

First  of  all,  none  of  these  companies 
owns  the  testing  equipment  necessary  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards. Only  the  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers can  afford  this  equipment.  The 
small  compaiues  must  contract  with  one 
of  the  major  companies  for  testing 
.services. 

Second,  the  cost  of  these  tests  is  of 
significant  consequence  to  these  com- 
panies. I  have  been  given  various  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  testing  by  industry 
sources,  and  these  estimates  generally 
fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
five  or  more  vehicles  likely  will  be  re- 
quired for  these  tests — at  least  two  of 
which  will  be  destroyed.  Destroying  ve- 
hicles in  tests  is,  of  course,  costly  to  any 
company:  however,  it  is  a  very  significant 
loss  to  a  company  which  manufactures 
only  a  few  hundred  units  per  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
pany with  limited  facilities  and  an  ex- 
pected operating  income  of  less  than  $1 
million  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  absorb  the  burden  of  an  additional  20 
to  30  percent  in  operating  overhead  that 
the  testing  would  require  under  the 
standards. 

I  asked  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
.\gency  if  an  administrative  remedy  to 
this  problem  was  possible.  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  March  23.  1967,  Dr.  Haddon 
stated: 

Although   the  law  does  permit  difference* 
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in  standards,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  (S.  Report  1301,  p.  7) 
states  that  "such  differences  .  .  .  would  be 
based  on  the  type  of  vehicle  rather  than 
Its  place  of  origin  or  any  special  circtim- 
stances  of  Its  manufacturer." 


Thus,  if  these  small  companies  are  to 
be  permitted  to  exist,  Congress  must  pro- 
vide the  remedy. 

The  most  ideal  solution,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  companies,  would  be  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  standards. 
Another  solution  would  be  to  grant  the 
companies  a  delay  in  complying  with 
the  standards.  Still  another  could  grant 
the  Administrator  the  power  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  each  standard  as  they 
apply  to  each  company.  There  is  a  fourth 
alternative  that  I  wish  to  discuss  later. 
However,  complete  exemption,  in  my 
view,  is  not  within  the  public  interest 
nor  within  the  spirit  of  the  law  that 
Congress  enacted  last  year.  While  this 
solution  would  certainly  guarantee  that 
the  companies  could  continue  to  produce 
their  cars,  it  would  not  insure  that  all 
vehicles  on  our  highways  meet  these 
critical  and  necessary  safety  standards. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  want  to  insure  that 
every  car  on  the  road  is  as  safe  as  any 
other. 

A  1-  or  2-year  delay  in  enforcement 
has  similar  pitfalls.  It  would  do  nothing 
to  insure  that  these  companies  would  be 
able  to  produce  an  automobile  that  poses 
no  unnecessary  threat  to  any  other  car. 
Further.  Congress  would  only  be  post- 
poning the  date  for  compliance,  and  the 
critical  problem  to  the  small  firms  of  the 
testing  costs  would  not  be  alleviated. 
Rather,  the  problem  would  be  com- 
pounded by  additional  refinements  of  the 
standards  that  probably  would  be  issued 
in  the  interim. 

A  delay  in  compliance  for  each  stand- 
ard individually  would  not  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the 
product  of  each  company,  nor  in  the 
companies  for  their  own  future.  It  would 
place  in  each  of  these  businesses  the  bur- 
den of  petitioning  the  Administrator  of 
the  program  for  a  delay  of  each  stand- 
ard that  it  cannot  meet.  Each  petition 
would  have  to  state  the  reasons  for  the 
request — reasons  that  would  create  se- 
vere hardship  if  enforced. 

An  adverse  ruling  by  the  Adminis- 
trator coiUd  well  mean  the  end  of  the 
company. 

Mr,  President,  after  exploring  and  re- 
jecting the  foregoing  proposed  solutions. 
I  sought  a  way  to  harmonize  the  diverse 
Interests  of  this  small  segment  of  the 
automobile  industry  with  those  of  the 
general  public  regarding  safety. 

In  my  view,  my  bill  protects  the  safetv 
of  the  public  and  would  still  preserve 
in  our  Nation  the  opportunity  for  a 
small  businessman  to  manufacture  a 
[united  number  of  distinctive  automo- 
biles. 

"Hie  bill  would  do  the  following: 
First.  Establish  a  new  type  of  motor 
vehicle  similar  to  the  definitions  of  the 
act  to  be  known  as  the  limited-produc- 
hon  vehicle.  The  applicability  of  this 
section  would  be  determined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Hpn  upon  petition  of  a  manufacturer, 
^e  provisions  of  this  section  would  not 
De  applicable  to  any  vehicle  manufac- 


tured in  quantities  of  more  than  500 
units  armually. 

Second.  Require  these  vehicles  to  com- 
ply with  all  standards  that  affect  the 
probability  of  that  vehicle  causing  or 
being  involved  in  an  accident  with  other 
cars,  objects,  or  pedestrians;  in  legal 
terms  of  the  amendment,  these  vehicles 
must  comply  to  all  "accident-prevention 
standards".  They  would  be  exempted 
from  those  standards  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  are  not  ac- 
cident-prevention standards. 

Third.  Require  the  notification  of  the 
first  purchaser  of  each  such  vehicle  that 
the  vehicle  has  not  been  tested  for  stand- 
ards other  than  accident-prevention 
standards. 

Fourth.  If  the  effective  standard  could 
cause  extreme  hardship  if  compliance 
was  to  be  enforced,  the  Secretai-y  of 
Transportation  at  his  discretion  could 
order  a  delay  in  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
reasonable  solution  to  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. I  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions 
after  the  most  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. Every  conceivable  alternative, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  examined.  Only 
after  this  effort  did  I  conclude  that  this 
is  the  best  solution. 

This  bill  contains  every  possible  safe- 
guard to  insure  that  only  truly  limited- 
production  vehicles  are  allowed  this  spe- 
cial certification.  The  amendment,  while 
limiting  the  applicability  to  the  vehicle 
manufactured  in  500  units  or  less  an- 
nually, gives  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation complete  discretion  to  Insure 
that  only  a  distinctive  type  or  model  of 
a  vehicle  is  granted  this  certification. 
Further,  the  Secretary  has  the  preroga- 
tive to  establish  all  other  criteria  for  this 
certification,  and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  his  determinations  will  be 
based  upon  a  careful  evaluation  of  each 
vehicle  and  the  capabilities  of  each  com- 
pany. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  bill  protects  the  motoring  public 
while  insuring  that  these  companies  have 
the  opportunity  to  remain  in  operation. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  careful  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  the  companies  in- 
volved can  lead  only  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  never  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  standards.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  to  protect  these  small 
businesses,  just  as  we  have  enacted  laws 
in  the  past  to  improve  the  operating  pos- 
ture of  small  businesses  and  protect  their 
position  in  the  marketplace. 

Because  we  must  also  protect  the  mo- 
toring public,  my  bill  requires  limited- 
production  vehicles  to  comply  with  all 
standards  of  the  "accident  prevention" 
type.  These  are  the  standards  that  di- 
rectly affect  the  probability  of  the  vehicle 
being  involved  in  or  causing  an  accident. 
Further,  this  amendment  requires  that 
these  vehicles  comply  with  all  standards 
concerning  pedestrian  safety.  By  com- 
plying with  these  standards,  the  limited- 
production  vehicle  is  sis  safe  as  any  other 
car  in  the  probability  of  not  causing  an 
accident.  This  amendment  in  no  way 
compromises  the  safety  of  the  "other 
driver"  or  "the  other  car." 

The  bill  further  requires  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  first  purchaser  that  the  ve- 


hicle has  not  been  tested  for  any  stand- 
ard that  is  not  applicable  to  the  vehicle. 
This  section  is  in  the  law  to  insure  that 
the  purchaser  is  completely  aware  that 
he  is  buying  a  vehicle  that  may  not  meet 
all  of  the  Federal  standards. 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  bill  Is  of 
importance  to  these  small  businesses.  It 
is  a  safeguard  to  insure  adequate  lead- 
time  to  these  companies  to  meet  future 
standards.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  standard  will  cause  severe 
hardship  to  the  companies,  he  may  delay 
the  effective  date  of  that  standard  for 
the  company.  This  section  further  re- 
quires the  company  to  notify  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  noncompliance  of  the  ve- 
hicle with  any  standard. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  my  be- 
lief that  this  bill  represents  the  best 
alternative  to  a  critical  problem  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  legislation.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966, 1  firmly  believe  that  this  bill 
does  not  compromise  the  overall  program 
nor  the  safety  to  other  drivers,  veiiicles, 
or  pedestrians.  This  bill  would  cover  ap- 
proximately 2,000  of  the  9  million  cars 
to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  next  year. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  will  be  insur- 
ing the  right  of  these  small  businesses 
to  remain  in  the  marketplace,  a  place 
that  they  cannot  maintain  If  they  must 
comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  standards. 

These  companies  do  not  wish  to  mar- 
ket an  unsafe  product.  This  is  far  from 
their  objective.  They  share  the  objective 
of  everyone  concerned  with  safety  to 
place  the  safest  possible  vehicles  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Their  only  interest  is  to  be  permitted 
to  survive  without  compromising  the 
safety  of  any  driver.  I  think  it  well  to 
help  them  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2029)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  relating  to  the  .application  of 
certain  standards  to  motor  vehicles  pro- 
duced in  quantities  of  less  than  500  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


COMMISSION     TO     SET     FEDERAL 
SPENDING  PRIORITIES 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day's Washington  Post  contained  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  points  out  with 
great  truth  that  "obsolete  Federal  pro- 
grams, like  old  soldiers,  never  seem  to 
die."  This  phenomenon  has  deeply  con- 
cerned me  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  as  one 
who  is  convinced  that  we  should  make 
substantial  budget  cuts  In  fiscal  1968  to 
avoid  a  gargantuan  budget  deficit.  So 
often  new  programs  come  under  attack 
because  they  have  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  build  up  a  group  of  bene- 
ficiaries who  will  fight  tooth  and  naU  to 
see  that  benefits  continue  to  fiow  their 
way.  Yet  older  programs  which  may  well 
be  outmoded,  even  unless,  continue  on 
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because  of  empire  building  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  efforts  of  a  select 
group  of  program  beneficiaries. 

A  system  of  priorities  would  be  of  im- 
mense help  to  the  Congress  in  determin- 
ing how  much  should  be  appropriated  In 
a  given  fiscal  year  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. We  tend  now  to  look  at  more  than 
a  dozen  individual  appropriations  bills. 
each  of  which  may  have  its  own  set  of 
priorities,  but  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
take  a  balanced  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture. For  example,  I  serve  on  five  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  These  subcommittees  are 
where  the  real  work  is  done.  This  means 
that  I  really  have  little  to  do  with  delib- 
erations on  seven  other  appropriations 
bills.  I  am  not  criticizing  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  eminently  sensible,  for  each 
of  us  only  has  24  hours  In  his  day  and 
a  great  deal  of  committee  work  to  do. 
What  I  am  saying,  however.  Is  that  a 
system  of  priorities  could  help  us  im- 
measurably In  seeing  each  segment  of 
the  Federal  budget  In  a  more  significant 
overall  context. 

lii  this  connection,  the  Post  editorial 
makes  reference  to  proposed  legislation 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and    Means    Committee,    Hon.    Wilbur 
Mills.  This  proposal  would  create  a  Gov- 
ernment Program  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion to  evaluate  old  and  new  Federal 
programs   to  determine   whether   these 
programs    are    cost    effective,    whether 
they  should  be  continued,  and  what  pri- 
ority they  should  be  assigned.  The  Com- 
mission would  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1    1969.  It  would  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  private  life  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  deUghtcd  to  intro- 
duce a  companion  Senate  bill  today.  It 
is  time  we  took  a  fresh  look  and  assigned 
meaningful    priorities    to    Federal    pro- 
grams. Such  an  approach  would  help  the 
President,  it  would  help  Congress,  and. 
most  Important,  It  would  help  the  peo- 
ple whose  tax  doUars  pay  for  everything 
the   Federal   Government   does    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that    the   bill,    to- 
gether with  the  Post  editorial,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorial  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2032)  to  establish  the 
Oovemment  Program  Evaluation  Com- 
mission. Introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2032 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatp  and  House 
of  Repreaentatiiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

K9TABUSHMENT    Of    COMMISSION 

SscnoN  1.  There  U  hereby  established  a 
blpartlaan  commlselon  to  be  known  as  the 
Government  Program  Evaluation  Commla- 
slon  (In  this  Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Com- 
mlsHon"). 

Dunxs  or  commission 

Sac.  2.  The  Commiaalon  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  evaluation  of  exist- 


ing Federal  programs  and  activities  (old  and 
new)  and  of  projected  expansions  of  such 
programs  and  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
determining.  In  the  light  of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  Its  vital  objectives  - 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  e.^ch  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  In  terms  of  its  present  and 
projected  costs, 

(2)  whether  such  program  or  activity 
should  be  continued  and.  If  so,  the  level  at 
which  It  should  be  continued,  and 

(3)  In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds, 
the  relative  priority  which  should  be  as- 
signed  to   such   program   or   activity. 

BEPoar  or  the  commission 
Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  before 
February  1.  1969,  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
of  Its  study  and  evalu-itlon.  together  with 
the  recommendations  (including  any  recom- 
mendations as  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments, legislative  enactments,  and  admin- 
istrative actions)  of  the  changes  In  Federal 
programs  and  activities  which  In  Its  Judg- 
ment are  necessary  to  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  and  vital  objectives  of  the  Nation. 

MEMBEKSHtP     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  from  private  life 
ui5  follows: 

\l)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States, 

i2)  Pour  appointed  by  t.he  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;   and 

i3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Of  each  class  of  !our  members  men- 
•loned  In  subsection  (ai.  not  more  than  two 
members  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parties 

ic)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commlselon  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  tilled  in  the 
s.ame  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
[.wi'intment  was  made 

ORGANIZATION    Or    THE    COMMISSION 

SEC  5  The  Commlaalon  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chalrnuin  from  among  Its 
members 

QUOBUM 

Stc  6.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

COMPENSATION     OF     MEMBERS     OP     THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  7  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  HOC  for  each  d.iy 
during  which  he  Is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expense*:  incurred  by  him 
.n  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

8TA»T    OF    TH«    COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  ad-.-lsable  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  Statee  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  (2)  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  Ul  of  chapter  53  of  such 
UUe,  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and  Generail 
Schedule  pay  raU»,  except  that  no  Individual 
so  appointed  shiiU  be  paid  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  G&  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  Utle 
(bl  the  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  9  (a I  Tne  Commission  may  for  the 
•,jurpo6e  of  carrvlng  out  this  Act  hold  such 
riearlngs.  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  pLvces 
take  such  tesUmony.  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  may  deem  advis- 
able The  Oommlssion  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
It 

lb)   When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  aa;pnt  of  the  C<imml8- 


slon  may  take  any  action  which  the  Oom- 
mlssion Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section, 
(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
State*  Information  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commla- 
slon  such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Commission. 

The     editorial,     presented     by     Mr 
Proxmire,  is  as  follows: 

On  Federal  Spending 
The  Administration  won  the  battle  of  the 
national  debt  when  the  House  voted  nar- 
rowly to  raise  the  celling  to  $358  billion  In 
1968  and  S365  billion  In  1969.  But  the  fun- 
damental Issue — Congress's  Inability  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  Federal  spending — Is  un- 
resolved, and  like  a  canker  on  the  body 
politic.  It  win  continue  to  erupt. 

There  is  no  body  of  scientific  knowledge, 
no  objective  criterion  that  can  be  Invoiced  In 
determining  appropriate  levels  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Economic  theorists  advance 
propositions  that  purport  to  be  useful,  but 
on  scrutiny  they  prove  to  be  either  tautologi- 
cal or  nonoperatlonal.  And  .some  observers, 
who  despair  of  ever  subjecting  the  question 
to  a  rational  analysis,  argue  that  there  U 
nothing  objectionable  about  permitting  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  to  grow  rapidly 
since  that  growth  reflects  a  democratically 
expressed  need  for  additional  public  services. 
But  the  Issue  of  Federal  spending — and 
the  parallel  Issue  of  how  fast  private  spend- 
ing will  be  permitted  to  grow  In  the  future— 
cannot  be  resolved  so  easily. 

The  argument  that  Federal  expenditures 
faithfully  reflects  the  preferences  of  the  elec- 
torate Is  seriously  flawed.  It  presupposes  a 
degree  of  prescience,  a  concept  of  goals  and 
a  knowledge  of  goal  Implementation  that 
simply  do  not  exist  As  consumers  the  elec- 
torate knows  precisely  how  to  gratify  its  de- 
sires for  automotive  transportation  by  choos- 
ing among  more  than  200  models  of  foreign 
and  domestic  vehicles.  But  It  does  not  know 
how  to  translate  Its  compassion  for  the  poor 
Into  effective  Government  action.  It  reUe« 
upon  its  representatives  In  Congress  who  In 
turn  rely  largely  upon  the  recommendatloM 
of  the  Incumbent  Administration.  And  the 
results.  Judging  by  the  experience  with  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Nor  Is  account  taken  of  the  self-perpetuat- 
ing dynamics  of  bureaucracy.  It  Is  the  rare 
bureaucrat,  who  upon  accomplishing  a  stated 
mission,  voluntarily  relinquishes  his  claim 
upon  funds.  As  a  consequence,  obsolete  Fed- 
eral programs,  like  old  soldiers,  never  seem 
to  die.  Indeed.  It  is  the  bureaucratic  mo- 
mentum which  In  part  explains  why  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures  rarely  lag  far 
behind  the  growth  of  tiix  revenues. 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  real  in- 
come absorbed  by  the  Federal  sector  Is  de- 
termined by  some  inexorable  and  undli- 
coverable  social  law.  But  before  surrendertn* 
to  fate  or  lassitude,  a  rational  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  Issue.  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Me.^ns  Committee 
propo5es  that  a  bipartisan  Government  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Comml.sslon  (H  R.  10520)  be 
established  That  body.  Its  12  members  belnf 
RP!X)lnted  by  the  President,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  would  be  empowered  to  hold 
hearings  and  obtain  relevant  evidence  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluating  Federal  program* 
.uid  m  iklng  recommendations  for  pr'.orlUet 
In  the  allocation  of  Federal  fund.s  This  pro- 
posal, which  W.13  sent  to  the  Committee  oo 
Government  Operations,  deserves  the  strong- 
i».<.t  .'vipport 
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THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THI 
BONNEVILLE  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  nearly  30 
years  ago,  on  August  20.  1937.  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  signed  the  Bonne- 


ville Project  Act,  beginning  three  decades 
of  unprecedented  hydroelectric-power 
and  general  economic  development  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Hie  act  created  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  serve  as  marketing 
agency  for  Bonneville  Dam,  the  first  Fed- 
eral dam  on  the  then  untamed  Columbia 
River.  Three  years  later,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  assumed  a  similar 
function  in  transmitting  and  marketing 
power  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  which 
was  then  and  remains  today  the  might- 
iest electric-power  station  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  was  bom  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  in  history  to  provide 
urgently  needed  power  to  support  the 
Pacific  Northwest  aircraft  factories, 
shipyards,  and  other  industries  that 
played  so  vital  a  role  in  defeating  the 
Axis  Powers  in  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  succeeding  quarter-century 
power  from  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville, 
and  19  other  Federal  projects  on  the  Co- 
lumbia system  has  proved  to  be  power 
for  peaceful  progress,  as  well  as  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Today,  Pacific  Northwest  families  use 
more  than  10  times  as  much  electricity 
as  they  did  in  1940  and  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  the  U.S.  national  average. 
And  rates  throughout  this  region  of 
nearly  6  million  people  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world. 

Less  than  25  years  ago  about  half  of 
the  farms  in  the  region  were  electrified, 
as  compared  with  more  than  99  percent 
today. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  brought  to  the  region  many  new  pay- 
rolls. Including  an  aluminum  industry 
that  Is  an  Important  factor  in  national 
defense  and  on  the  plus  side  of  the  In- 
ternational balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture. Its  contribution  to  the  tax  base  of 
the  five  Pacific  Northwest  States  is  all 
but  incalculable.  It  markets  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  all  power  generated 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  northern  Idaho, 
and  Montana  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide. 

The  21  existing  Federal  dams  in  the 
Columbia  system  have  a  capacity  of  6,- 
678.150  kilowatts.  This  figure  will  be 
more  than  doubled  within  10  years,  as 
the  system  is  presently  engaged  in  Its 
greatest  dam-building  program  in  his- 
tory. Nine  Federal  dams  are  under  con- 
struction, and  ground-clearing  work  Is 
underway  for  the  third  powerhouse  at 
Grand  Coulee. 

To  transmit  the  vast  new  blocks  of 
power,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  constructing  a  500-kilovolt 
grid  overlay  of  Its  existing  system.  It  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  and  most  de- 
pendable extra-high-voltage  grid  system 
In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  first  of  four  extra- 
high-voltage  lines  linking  the  Bonneville 
grid  with  the  Pacific  Southwest  will  be  in 
operation  this  sunmier,  providing  for 
economic  exchanges  of  power  of  endur- 
ing benefit  to  both  regions.  The  North- 
west-Southwest intertle  is  the  largest 
single  transmission  program  ever  under- 
taken In  this  country.  It  is  being  built  by 
a  combination  of  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral utilities,  both  publicly  and  privately 


owned.  Although  there  was  some  doubt 
at  the  outset,  we  finally  won  the  battle 
to  Include  a  Federal  "yardstick"  trans- 
mission line  from  the  Bonneville  system 
to  Hoover  Dam. 

In  the  future,  Bonneville  will  play  a 
pivotal  role  In  complex  power  system 
operations  involving  diverse  systems  and 
projects  extending  from  the  Canadian 
Treaty  dams  in  British  Columbia  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix. 

And  with  all  of  this,  every  cent  that 
the  American  taxpayers  have  invested  in 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem is  being  returned — with  Interest.  In 
its  first  20  years  of  operation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  has  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  approximately 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  sys- 
tem revenues.  A  total  of  $433  million  has 
been  applied  to  interest  costs,  some  $366 
million  to  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  nearly  $456  million  to  repay  the  in- 
vestment. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  describ- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  the  regional  and 
national  economies  and  the  still  greater 
role  planned  for  the  future  of  this  unique 
Interior  Department  agency. 

But  my  prime  purpose  in  these  re- 
marks is  to  call  attention  to  the  fore- 
sight displayed  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  that  handful  of  dedicated  North- 
west public  power  leaders  who  were  de- 
termined that  the  power  potential  of  the 
mighty  Columbia  should  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Today,  when  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  power  system  are 
apparent  to  everyone — Including  the  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  that  are  among 
Bonneville's  145  customers — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  degree  of  contro- 
versy that  accompanied  Bonneville's 
birth. 

Bonneville  Dam  was  called  a  white  ele- 
phant and  Grand  Coulee  was  ridiculed 
as  a  gigantic  boondoggle  to  "provide  kil- 
owatts for  jackrabblts."  The  construc- 
tion of  a  transmission  system  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  the  wid- 
est possible  distribution  of  power  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  wtis  bitterly  con- 
tested. 

Yes,  today  when  there  is  more  em- 
phasis in  the  west  coast  electric-utility 
industry  upon  cooperation  than  upon 
controversy — when  the  various  utilities 
are  working  together  to  meet  moimting 
power  demands — ^we  ought  not  to  forget 
the  uphill  battles  that  resulted  in  that 
most  significant  victory  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  enactment  of  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  during  nearly 
a  quarter  century  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
give  consistent  support  to  the  great 
region-building  program  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  Senate  resolution,  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Magnttson,  Mansfield, 
Jackson,  Metcalf,  Hatfield,  and 
Church. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  relative  to 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  30th  aimlversary,  on  August  20, 


1967,  of  the  signing  of  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship of  this  subject  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
resolution  to  the  desk  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  was,  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  142 

Whereas,  the  signing  of  the  BonnevUle 
Project  Act  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  August  20,  1937,  Initiated  three  dec- 
ades of  unprecedented  Pacific  Northwest 
hydroelectric  resource  development; 

Whereas,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration developed  In  those  three  decades 
into  the  Nation's  largest  hydroelectric  utility, 
operating  the  region's  backbone  electric 
transmission  grid; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Columbia 
River  Power  System  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  from  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  Pacific; 

Whereas,  under  the  terms  of  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  with  Canada,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Is  aiding  In  the  com- 
plete, multipurpose  development  of  one  of 
the  Continent's  greatest  river  resources; 

Whereas,  through  operation  of  the  North- 
west-Southwest Intertle,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  play  r  key  role  in 
providing  an  economic  and  reliable  supply 
of  electricity  to  the  whole  of  the  Par  West; 

Whereas,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion has  been  and  remains  a  leader  In  elec- 
tric-power transmission  technology  and  a 
pioneer  in  direct-current  transmission  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  In  less  than  three  decades  of  op- 
eration the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion has  returned  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  In 
system  revenues  and  has  scheduled  full  re- 
payment, plus  Interest,  on  the  Federal 
Government's  capital  Investments  In  North- 
west p>ower  facilities,  as  well  as  substantial 
payments  to  irrigation  projects:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  petitions  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  official  note  by 
proclamation  of  the  30th  anniversary  on 
August  20,  1967,  of  the  signing  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     221     AND     222 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1296)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations, 
and    for   other    purposes,    which    were 
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ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOBS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Kuchzl.  Morphy.  and  Hruska 
be  added  as  sponsors  of  the  bill — 8. 
1947 — to  expand  the  definition  of  de- 
ductible moving  expenses  incurred  by  an 
employee,  and  that  their  names  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  prlntinkt 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er In  this  session.  Senator  Carlson  and  I 
joined  in  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 — 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  followinc 
Senators  be  listed  as  cospon.sors  of  this 
concurrent  resolution;  Senators  Cooper. 
DooD,  FoifG.  Grueninc.  Hartke.  Hat- 
field. iNOtrvE,  Javits.  Mondale,  Metc  ale. 
Moss.  Fell.  Prouty,  Proxmire,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey— and  that  their 
names  be  listed  among  the  .sponsors  ai 
the  next  printing  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month  I  introduced  S.  1975.  to 
amend  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  which  would  bar  the  im- 
portation of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
from  any  country  that  has  severed  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  this  bill,  the  name  of  the 
distlngxilshed  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona LMr.  Fannin  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill— S.  1796— to  Impose 
quotas  on  the  Impwrtation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr. 
McClellanI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Willi\ms1  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  punting  of  the 
bill — 8.  1985 — to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  provide 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes,  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  WOODROW  W.  JONES,  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO  BE  US. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.   EASTLAND     Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1967,  at  10:30  am, 
In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomiiiation  of  Woodrow  W. 
Jones,  of  N'jrth  Carohna,  to  be  US  dis- 
trict Judge,  western  district  of  North 
Carolina,  vice  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr., 
elevated. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent 

The  sutx:ommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkaii.sas  I  Mr.  McClellanI. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers!.  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr   Hruska  1 


NOTICE  OF  CrVIL  RIGHTS 
HEARINGS 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  -aiII  be  held  on  S  1026,  the  ad- 
ministration's propo.sed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967,  and  other  pending  civil  riglits 
legislation  beginning  at  10:30  a  m.  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Buildinp, 
on  July  13.  1967. 

These  hearings  were  originally  sched- 
uled to  t)e«in  on  May  23  However,  the 
subcommittee  was  forced  to  cancel  Its 
hearings  In  May  and  again  on  June  20 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  leadership 
becau.se  of  business  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  We  had  rescheduled  hearings  to 
begin  on  June  28.  but  it  Is  necessary  to 
cancel  these  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of 
the  full  Judlciar>-  Committee. 

Any  person  wishing  to  testify  at  the 
rescheduled  hearings  should  commiml- 
cate  witli  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  room  102B,  Senate  Office 
Building.  Tliose  who  have  already  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  testify  will 
be  notified  of  the  date  on  which  to  ap- 
pear 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MEAS- 
URES PENDING  BEFORE  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  HOUSING  AND 
URB.AN  .\FFAIRS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affalis  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  July  17.  1967,  on  all 
measures  pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  hearings  will  run  from  July  17 
through  July  28,  1967.  They  will  be  held 
In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  commence  at  10  am.  each  day. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  the  pend- 
ing measures  should  contact  Mrs.  Dixie 
Lamb,  of  the  subcommittee  staff,  room 
5228,  New  Senate  Office  Building;  tele- 
phone 225-6348  or  225-5405 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  pending  bills,  with 
a  brief  de.scription  of  each,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  511  (Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
Amends  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 


1964    to   authorize    certain    grants    assuring 
adequate  commuter  service. 

S.  560  (Senator  Lausche)  :  Adjusts  mort- 
f^age  Insurance  claims  by  deducting  "dls- 
cuunta". 

S  588  (Senator  Rlblcoff)  :  Amends  Title  I 
of  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  require  studlee 
and  research  In  planning  of  the  program. 

S.  591  (Senator  RiblccH):  Provides  flnan- 
ci.il  asslsL-ince  for  the  control  of  rodents  In 
urban  areas 

S.  593  (Senator  Rlblcoff):  Would  expand 
Title  Vin  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
viding nnatchlng  grants  to  states  for  ad- 
vanced education  In  urban  affairs. 

S  842  I -Sen.itor  Hurt  I  :  .\mends  Section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
FH.\  Insurance  of  seiisunal  (vacation!  homes. 

S.  991  (Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts) :  Would  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  street  lighting  facilities  In  the  prevention 
of  crime, 

S.  1082  (Senator  Case  i  :  Requires  safety- 
latches  on  medicine  cabinets  In  Federally 
Insured  housing 

S.  1198  (Senator  Javits)  :  Would  est;ibUsh 
a  Feder.il  Gu  iraiitee  Program  for  obligations 
Issued  by  loc.il  hou.'^lng  authorities. 

S  1200  (Senator  Javits)  ;  Authorizes  re- 
hablllUitlon  grunt?;  to  families  and  to  indi- 
viduals of  low  Income,  and  provides  for  In- 
tert'.st-free  advances  to  citU's  to  R!d  In  cost 
of  rehabilitating  sub-standard  properties 
acquired  by  the  localities. 

S  1201  (Senator  Javits):  Authorizes 
grunts  to  states  and  localities  donating  pri- 
vate property,  or  providing  tax  benefits  with 
respect  to  such  properties,  to  private  organl- 
z.itlona  engigpd  In  providing  housing  for 
low-income  famlUfs 

S  1249  (Senator  McClellan):  To  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUites  In  the  FHA 
Insurance  of  certain  multi-family  mortgages. 

S.  1386  (Senator  Carlson)  :  Amend  Title  I 
of  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  extend  Rule  deter- 
mining acquisition  price  of  property  dam- 
ages by  subsidence  of  coal  mines  to  "other 
mines". 

S.  1433  (Senator  Rlblcoff):  A  bill  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  formulation  of  lo- 
cal organizations  by  residents  of  urban 
nelghborhocxls  for  the  purpose  of 
the  physical,  economic,  and  socla 
tlons  prev.TlIlng  In  such  neighborhoods. 

S  14:34  (Senator  RlbicotTi-  A  bill  to 
amend  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  assist  low^  and  moderate-Income  per- 
sons to  realize  the  go.il  of  home  ownership. 

S  1435  (Senator  Rlblcoff  i:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  to  provide  for  the  esUiblishment  of  a 
Busines.s  Advisory  Committee. 

S.  1445  (Senator  Sparkman)  :  'Rat  Exter- 
mination Act  of  1967"  and  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development   Amendments  of   1967" 

Amendment  No  165  to  S  1445  (Senator 
Scott)  :  "Comprehensive  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination .■\ct  of  1967 '. 

S.  1447  (Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey): 
\  bill  to  amend  Section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  .^ct  (Cooperative  Housing  Insur- 
an^'ei 

S.  1492  (Senator  Sparlcman)  :  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  further  development  of  PNMA 
as  a  secondary  market  facility  and  to  enable 
It  to  deal  In  conventional  mortgages. 

S.  1493  (Senator  Sparkman)  :  A  bill  to  re- 
constitute F.NM.\  as  an  Independent  cor- 
porate instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
and  to  enable  it  to  deal  in  conventional 
mortgages. 

S.  1528  (Senator  Javits):  A  bill  to  make 
certain  expenditures  made  by  the  Village  of 
Falrport,  New  York,  eligible  as  local  grant- 
in-aid. 

S.  1689  (Senator  Sparkman):  A  bill  to 
amend  Section  701  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  encouraging  local  governments  to  devel- 
op voluntary  cooperative  planning  program*. 

S.  1593  (Senator  Percy):  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act. 


of    urban 
Improving       i 
rial    condl-       L 


8.  1607  (Senator  Hart) :  Grant-in-aid  for 
urban  renewal  project  in  Garden  City,  Mich- 
igan. 

8.  1616  (Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts) :  Loans  to  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  finance  certain  cultural   facilities. 

S.  1675  (Senator  Pearson):  Amends  Sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Makes 
three  year  roll-back  provision  under  urban 
renewal  apply  to  date  application  Is  accepted 
rather  than  the  date  of  authorization  of  loan 
and  grant  contract. 

S.  1713  (Senator  Mondale)  :  Amends  title 
Vn  of  Housing  Act  of  1961 — authorizes  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  develop  pilot  projects 
for  Improved  methods  for  preventing,  re- 
moving and  controlling  pollution  In  public 
lakes. 

S.  1721  (Senator  Rlblcoff)  :  Amends  Sec- 
tion 203  of  National  Housing  Act  with  respect 
to  payment  of  premiums  on  certain  proper- 
ties owned   by   servicemen. 

S.  1787  (Senator  Long  of  Missouri)  :  Grant- 
in-credlt  for  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

S.  1984  (Senator  Metcalf )  :  Amend  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  under  the  open-space  land 
program  for  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  existing  open-space  land  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  outdoor  and  Indoor  rec- 
reational buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and 
equipment. 

S.  2000  (Senator  Javits):  To  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
annual  grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  private 
borrowing  by  educational  Institutions  (direct 
college  housing  loans).  i 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  836 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
further  consideration  of  S.  836,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  hold 
hearings  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  June  28, 
1967,  at  8  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Jtme  27,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  comn:ilttee  of  the  Federal  credit 
unions: 

S.  763.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17,  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer;  and 

S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Issuance  of  a  marriage 
license  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ByMr.  METCALP: 
Statement  by  him  relating  to  Manpower 
Development   and  Training  Act  as   a  sup- 
plement to  traditional  concept  of  education. 
ByMr.  HANSEN: 
Address   by   him   before   Sigma   Tau   En- 
gineering   Honorary,    University    of    Wyom- 
ing, April  28.  1967. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
Addresses  by  Ambassador  B.  K.  Nehru  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  at  presentation  of 
collected    works    of    Mahatma    Gandhi,   in 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  7,  1967. 


PUBLIC  LAW  89-544,  THE  LABORA- 
TORY ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  89-544,  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  is  now 
part  of  the  business  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  one  of 
the  original  authors  of  the  bill,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  89-544, 1  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  alert  the  Senate  to  a 
danger  now  facing  it. 

The  House  sent  H.R.  10509,  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill,  over  to  the 
Senate  after  cutting  the  original  ad- 
ministration budget  request  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  $300,000.  If  this  cut  is  allowed  to 
stand,  it  win,  in  effect,  smother  the  life 
out  of  the  law  by  making  the  inspection 
and  certification  function  Impossible  to 
perform.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  imdo  the 
damage  done  by  the  House  by  appro- 
priating the  full  $1.5  million,  the  min- 
imum necessary  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram efifectively.  I  also  hope  the  Senate 
will  then  be  prepared  to  insist  on  its 
changes  when  the  measure  goes  to 
conference. 

I  have  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  legisla- 
tion passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  was  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Magnttson  and  myself,  and  was 
strongly  supported  by  Senator  Cotton, 
Senator  Monroney,  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators. 

This  legislation  resulted  from  a  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  I  introduced 
exactly  2  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the 
dognaping  of  a  dearly  loved  pet  from 
a  Slatington,  Pa.,  family  by  a  commer- 
cial dog  dealer. 

It  would  seem  to  be  most  imwise  to 
permit  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  to  cripple  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  imanimously  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  after  extensive  and  exhaustive 
hearings  in  both  bodies. 

I  am  heartsick  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  act  might  now  be 
starved  by  the  very  proponents  who 
enacted  it,  simply  because  we,  its  parents, 
are  too  parsimonious  to  keep  our  child 
alive. 

I  urge  Senators,  and  those  Senators  in 
particular  who  serve  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  to  remember  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram expressed  through  the  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  sent  to 


us  by  people  from  all  over  the  cotmtry. 
Their  dream  of  an  effective  animal  wel- 
fare bill  can  only  become  a  reality 
through  the  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary ftmds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials in  support  of  Public  Law  89-544 
whicli  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Waco 
News-Tribune,  the  Birmingham  News, 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

17,1967] 

Self-Certification  for  Dog  Dealers? 

Self-certlflcatlon  by  licensees  is  an  un- 
sound basis  for  the  Issuing  of  licenses  of  any 
kind.  Yet  that  Is  the  Incredible  situation  that 
now  exists  with  relation  to  P.L.  89-544,  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  passed  last 
year  by  overwhelming  majorities  In  the 
House  and  Senate. 

At  that  time  no  appropriations  were  made 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Inspect 
dealers"  premises.  Unable  to  Inspect,  the  de- 
partment was  unable  to  certify  dealers  as 
complying  with  the  law. 

At  this  point,  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  agricul- 
tural appropriations  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  had  consistently 
opposed  every  proposal  for  supplemental 
appropriations,  was  suddenly  filled  with  vir- 
tuous zeal.  Declaring  that  the  flow  of  lab- 
oratory animals  must  not  be  held  up,  he 
Insisted  that  licenses  be  Issued,  Inspection 
or  no  Inspection.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  therefore  obliged  to  allow  the 
dealers  to  certify  themselves.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  change  this. 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  1968  are  now 
being  acted  upon.  The  budget  request  for 
Implementing  P.L.  89-544  Is  $1,500,000.  The 
House  has  acted  to  reduce  this  appropriation 
to  $300,000,  thus  eliminating  four-fifths  of 
the  needed  amount.  Congressman  Whltten 
stated  that  this  sum  would  be  used  for  a 
"Washington  Central  Office."  but  with  no 
definite  appropriation  for  inspection,  which 
Is  the  key  factor  In  the  proper  working  of 
the  law. 

Damage  has  been  done,  but  It  Is  not  too 
late  for  repair.  The  Senate,  which  has  not 
yet  acted  on  the  appropriation,  should  Im- 
mediately act  to  restore  the  full  requested 
budget,  and  make  definite  provision  for  In- 
spection. Unless  this  Is  done,  funds  will  be 
woefully  Inadequate,  and  dealers  will  very 
likely  go  on  certifying  themselves. 

Thousands  of  citizens  demanded  the  pas- 
sage of  P.L.  89-544.  Eighty-five  members  of 
the  Senate  and  352  members  of  the  House 
voted  for  it.  This  mandate  must  not  be  cir- 
cumvented by  a  hostile  minority  working 
behind  the  scenes. 

(Prom     the     Waco     (Tex.)     News-Tribune. 

June  7,  1967) 

Dog-Stealers   Unpopular   but   They   Know 

THE  Ropes 

The  U.S.  House  Appropriations  committee 
this  week  may  decide  whether  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  Congress  last  year,  is  to  work  or  nol. 

Last  year,  hidden  opposition  to  the  act)  in 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  appropriations 
committee,  gutted  the  enforcement  appropri- 
ation so  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  Insufficient  funds  to  license  laboratories 
and  animal  dealers  In  accordance  with  the 
new  law. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  department  decided 
the  only  way  the  licensing  could  be  done  was 
to  allow  the  dealers  and  laboratories  to  It- 
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cenM  themselves,  filing  affid.-iviia  that  their 
tr«atment  of  laboratory  axiliuals  was  humane, 
sanitary  and  otherwise  In  compliance  with 
the  act. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  national  news  associa- 
tions reported  an  Incident  of  a  family  pet 
dog  that  waa  stolen,  bootlegged  through  an 
animal  dealer  Into  a  government  hospital 
laboratory  and  was  found  only  by  chance 
there  by  one  of  Its  original  owners.  The 
dealer  was  one  of  those  self-licensed  under 
the  crippled  new  law. 

Senator  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  and  Rep. 
W.  R.  Poage  of  Waco  who  fought  valiantly 
to  secure  passage  of  the  animal  act  have  said 
that  It  Is  Incredible  to  see  the  near-unani- 
mous wlU  of  Congress  frustrated  by  a  hatchet 
job  la  a  subcommittee.  Nevertheless,  unless 
the  83  members  of  the  Senate  and  352  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  to  enact  the  new 
law  make  their  weight  felt  quickly,  the  dog- 
stealing  and  animal  degradation  against 
which  the  act  was  aimed  will  continue. 

The  new  appropriation  request  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, endangered  by  the  same  surreptitious 
opponent  who  swung  the  ax  a  year  ago. 
should  be  provided  to  enforce  this  law. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18.  19671 
Sabotage 

There's  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  law 
Deprived  of  funds  to  make  it  work,  the  best 
of  legislation  can  be  nullified.  This  Is  precise- 
ly what  has  been  done — quite  deliberately 
and  cynically.  It  would  aeem — to  the  Labo- 
ratory Anlnaal  Welfare  Act.  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  require  humane  treatment  of 
animals  sold  to  hospitals  and  research  Insti- 
tutions for  medical  experimentation  and.  In 
particular,  to  put  an  end  to  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  those  ugly  buccaneers  who  steal 
family  pets,  starve  them,  maltreat  them  and 
sell  them  to  laboratories  In  the  name  of 
science. 

Last  August,  after  due  consideration,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  to  bring  this  heartless 
traffic  under  control  Responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering It  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  asked  for  $1'^ 
million  to  do  the  Job  A  House  Appropria- 
tion subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten  of  Mississippi  rec- 
onamended  that  this  sum  be  cut  to  $300,000; 
and  the  House  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Small  wonder  that  Representative  Resnlck. 
author  of  the  protective  legislation,  walled 
that  It  came  "as  a  terrible  shock  for  one  to 
learn  that  all  of  this  hard  wirk.  all  of  this  ef- 
fort and  the  will  of  the  Congress  has  been 
tossed  aside  and  that  the  bill  has  been  com- 
pletely emasculated."  Unable  to  defeat  the 
measure  In  the  open  and  unwilling  to  en- 
dorse the  sordid  traJBc  which  the  measure 
was  Intended  to  control,  opponents  have  now 
found  a  comfortable  way  to  sabotage  It. 
We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
needed  funds.  Americans  want  this  hideous 
cruelty  stopped. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News.  June  11.  1867] 

Pt^NDs    Hassix    Looms    on    Petvappino    Act 

(By  James  Preel 

Washington. — A  Senate  vs.  Hou.se  fight  Is 
shaping  up  over  enforcement  of  the  antl- 
petnapplng  act  passed  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  Congress  last  year 

And  before  It's  over  the  legislators  are 
going  to  get  another  large  barrage  of  mall 
from  citizens  who  think  Congress  Is  too  cas- 
ual about  the  need  for  federal  regulation  of 
unnecessary  cruelty  to  animals  In  research 
programs. 

How  could  there  be  a  dispute  over  en- 
forcement of  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 
Act  that  passed  the  Senate  85  to  O  and  the 
House  by  8S3  to  10  (and  the  10  were  not 
against  the  act,  they  were  protesting  that 
the  act  did  not  go  far  enough ) '' 

It  comes  on  the  question  of  whether  funds 


are  needed  to  finance  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment inspection  of  dealers  who  supply  dogs 
and  cats  for  the  research  market.  Testimony 
last  year  showed  that  many  unscrupuloiis 
dealers  buy  stolen  dogs  and  cats,  and  these 
dealers  were  the  target  of  the  act. 

Chairman  Jamie  Whltten,  D  -Miss.,  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee sold  a  House  majority  on  the  idea 
that  •300.000 — to  cover  expenses  of  a  "super- 
visory group"  m  Washington  In  the  next 
fiscal  year — wUl  do  the  Job.  He  said  that  the 
present  6.0OO  persons  In  Inspection  emd  con- 
trol activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  can  handle  the  additional  work. 

Department  spKDkesmen  say  all  their  re- 
search service  personnel  have  their  hands  full 
with  Inspections  of  existing  animal  disease 
control  programs,  that  all  their  time  and  ex- 
penses have  to  be  allocated  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  devoted  to  funded  programs. 

Moreover,  they  point  out  that  during  the 
current  year,  when  the  House  cut  down  an 
$800,000  Senate  appropriation  for  dealer  in- 
spection to  $300,000.  the  department  was 
forced  to  plan  a  program  which  the  dealers 
could  certify  themselves  as  being  In  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

Rep.  Whltten  said  that  these  self-certlflca- 
tlons  win  qualify  dealers  for  a  department 
license  under  the  new  law  "until  the  Inspec- 
:ors  §et8  there  to  clear  them  " 

Rep.  Joseph  Y  Resnlck.  D -N  Y  .  protested 
on  the  House  floor  that  the  plan  outlined  by 
Whltten  would  wreck  the  dealer  Inspection 
program,  for  which  Congress  last  year  au- 
thorized $1.5  million  annually. 

It  Is  plain  that  a  number  of  senators  dis- 
agree with  the  Whltten-House  approach.  Sen. 
Mike  Monroney.  D  -Okia  .  has  been  the  most 
vocal.  "I  do  not  think  we  want  to  start  off 
a  law  with  self-certification."  he  has  warned, 
"letting  people  sign  an  affidavit  that  they 
think  their  quarters  are  all  right.  Of  course, 
they  think  they  are  all  right  because  they 
have  been  doing  this  for  years,  selling  stolen 
dogs  and  keeping  animals  in  the  most 
tragically  Inhumane  quarters  with  no  ex- 
ercise pens,  and  dead  animals  lying  around 
the  place  " 

Chairman  Spessard  Holland.  D  -Fla  .  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee says-  "I  voted  for  (the  Animal  Lab- 
oratory Act)  It.  and  I  Intend  to  see  that 
adequate  funds  for  its  operation  are  made 
available." 

Other  Deep  South  senators  on  this  sub- 
committee are  Lister  Hill.  D.-Ala  .  John  C. 
Stennls.  D -Miss  .  and  Richard  B  Russell. 
D  -Ga.  Hill  has  advised  supp>orters  of  the 
Inspection  program  that  he  will  "help  all 
I  can"  to  secure  adequate  funds 

A  traditional  pattern  in  such  di.sputes  over 
the  level  of  appropriations  for  Bpeciflc  pro- 
grams is  for  the  Senate  to  raise  the  House 
figure  and  then  for  House-Senate  conferees  to 
compromise  between  the  two 

In  any  event,  by  the  time  the  Senate  sub- 
committee takes  up  the  House-pa.'^sed  bill 
week  after  next,  its  members  likely  will  have 
received  many  letters  from  humane  organi- 
zations. Mrs.  Roger  Stevens,  president  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute,  is  one  of  those 
urging  such  a  letter-writing  campaign.  She 
calls  the  House  action  "shocking."  and  she 
doesn't  think  the  Senate  will  go  along  with 
it  when   all  the  f.icts  are   known 

(Prom   the  New   York  Times] 
CfRBiNO    Animal    Abtse 

When  Congress  last  year  pa-'-^'ed  the  Labo- 
ratory Animal  Welf.ire  .\ct  It  reflected  the 
nation's  detennln.Ulon  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  the  care  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  used  in  medlc.il  research  But  what 
Congress  did.  one  man  h,is  now  undone 

Providing  animals  for  laboratories  hus  be- 
come a  thriving  interstate  business.  Many 
dealers  trim  costs  by  keeping  animals  in 
crowded,  unsanitary  conditions,  transport- 
ing them  In  pens  too  email  for  them  to  stand 
or    turn    around    in    and    falling    to   provide 


sufficient  food,  water  and  exercise.  The  new 
law  w.is  Intended  to  curb  such  abuses. 

However,  Mississippi's  Representative 
Whltten,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  has  succeeded 
lu  cutting  the  funds  requested  to  enforce  the 
law  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  from 
$1  5  million  to  a  mere  $300,000.  This  makes 
proper  Inspection  of  animal  dealers  Impossi- 
ble. 

Even  before  the  present  slash,  Insufficient 
funds  and  personal  pressure  from  Repre- 
sentative Whltten  prompted  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  revise  downward  in  April  the 
licensing  standards  It  had  promulgated  only 
two  months  earlier.  Instead  of  granting  a 
license  to  a  dealer  only  after  Inspecting  his 
premises,  the  department  has  now  agreed  to 
permit  the  dealers  to  license  themselves  by 
certifying  that  they  are  In  compliance  with 
the  Federal  standards. 

The  inspection  will  follow  when  and  If 
the  funds  f>ver  become  available.  Since  It  U 
more  difficult  to  withdraw  a  license  once 
granted  than  It  Is  to  withhold  It  In  the  first 
place,  this  shift  In  position  has  already  com- 
plicated enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  members  of  the  House  as  usual  feebly 
deferred  to  the  whim  of  or.e  of  their  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  chairmen.  The  Sen- 
ate has  an  obligation  to  repair  Mr.  Whitten's 
sabotage. 


ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
MAINTAIN  CERTAIN  RESERVES  IN 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES  AGAINST 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  NOTES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
on  March  16,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred, as  it  should  have  been,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkm.anI  is  the  chairman  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill  be- 
cause the  admii^lstration  intends  to  pre- 
sent legislation  along  these  lines  in  the 
near  future  and  has  asked  that  no  hear- 
ings take  place  In  advance. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  on  June 
21.  1967.  my  honored  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HxrtkeI,  introduced  almost  identical 
k'gislation  which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
he  had  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Knance.  I  was  not  notified  of  this  im- 
pending referral.  In  his  comments  on 
the  legislation  he  asked  consent  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  when  reported;  that  committee 
should,  however,  have  referred  it  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 

Under  rule  XV  it  is  very  clear  that 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  belongs  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C^irrency 
and  not  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  nile  XV  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

RTn.EXXV(25  le) 

( e  I  Committee  on  Banking  and  CtmRENCT, 
to  consist  of   fourteen*  Senators,   to  which 


committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Industry, 
other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid  which 
are  specifically  assigned  to  other  committees 
under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

4.  Public  and  private  housing.  | 
6.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

6.  Oold  and  silver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  feel- 
ings only  of  the  greatest  friendship  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  action  was  perhaps  Inadvertent.  How- 
ever, I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  consider  this 
legislation  and  In  due  course  will  move 
to  have  it  referred  to  the  committee 
which  under  rule  XV  has  Jurisdiction, 
rather  than  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  has  no  jurisdiction. 

I  wish  to  point  out  for  the  record  that 
a  good  deal  of  legislation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  over 
which  It  has  no  Jurisdiction,  Including 
legislation  dealing  with  election  reform 
and  campaign  financing. 


'  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
S  Jour  56-67.  83-1.  Jan.  9,  1963;  number 
changed  from  fifteen  to  fourteen,  8.  Jour.  44, 
89-1.  Jan.  8,  1965. 


SENATOR  HOLLINGS  SERVES  lOOTH 
HOUR  AS  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  will,  by  virtue  of  his 
service  today,  record  his  100th  hour  as 
Presiding  OfiBcer  of  this  body. 

This  Is  a  milestone  seldom  achieved 
In  a  single  session.  That  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  attained  It  so 
early  this  year  Is  a  tribute  to  his  high 
degree  of  parliamentary  skill,  his  willing- 
ness to  give  unselfishly  of  his  valuable 
time,  and  his  devotion  to  duty  in  one  of 
the  truly  Important  jobs  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  leadership  salutes  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs  for  these  high  qualities  and  as- 
sures him  that  we  genuinely  appreciate 
the  splendid  cooperation  which  he  has 
shown. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  record 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
comes more  impressive  when  viewed  in 
the  overall  context  of  Senate  activity  this 
year.  Prior  to  today's  meeting,  this  body 
had  been  in  session  484  hours.  The  100 
hours  achieved  today  represents  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  total.  At  this  rate, 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
should  easily  surpass  the  current  record 
of  138  hours  and  57  minutes  attained 
In  a  single  session. 

Again  I  salute  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs],  who  now  occupies  the  chair,  and 
his  fellow  Presiding  Officers  for  doing 
such  a  fine  Job  in  this  most  impwrtant 
post  in  this  session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  Join  with  the  majority 


leader  in  commending  the  distinguished 
and  able  Jimior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  I  am  now- 
serving  my  9th  year  as  a  Senator,  and  I 
am  serving  my  first  year  as  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  conference.  As  secretary, 
I  am  on  the  Senate  floor  throughout 
every  day  the  Senate  Is  in  session,  from 
the  time  the  Senate  convenes  until  it 
adjourns,  and  I  have  thus  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  fine  and  ex- 
emplary way  in  which  Senator  Hollings 
has  exercised  the  duties  of  the  chair.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  commented  to 
other  Senators  about  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  Senator  Hollings  presides, 
and  the  fact  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Senator  Hollings 
presides  with  dignity,  he  is  careful  to 
see  that  the  decorum  of  the  Senate  is 
preserved,  and  he  is  always  alert  and 
giving  attention  to  the  Members  who 
speak  from  the  floor.  All  of  this  is  con- 
ducive to  an  orderly  transaction  of 
Senate  business. 

I  have  noted  some  other  things  about 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  particularly  as  a  member 
of  the  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  he  has  been  very 
active  in  promoting  legislation  beneficial 
to  the  textile  workers.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  he  has  been  equally  active  in 
fighting  for  the  good  interests  of  our 
postal  and  Federal  employees.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  he  has  evi- 
denced great  interest  in  behalf  of  our 
farmers  and  in  behalf  of  the  proper  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources. 

As  one  who  has  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  rising  rate  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, and  by  the  growing  disrespect  for 
law  and  order,  I  have  been  pleased,  too, 
to  see  Senator  Hollings  take  a  strong 
stand  for  legislation  to  control  the 
spirallng  incidence  of  crime.  He  has 
joined  with  Senator  Ervin,  McClellan, 
myself  and  others  in  sponsoring  crime 
legislation,  and  he  has  spoken  out  force- 
fully and  effectively  in  support  of  such 
legislation. 

Senator  Hollings  has  talked  with  me 
and  with  others,  not  only  with  regard  to 
his  interest  in  fighting  crime,  but  also 
with  regard  to  his  support  of  tax-sharing 
legislation  which  would  permit  a  return 
of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  take  to 
the  States  so  as  to  allow  the  States  to 
do  those  things  which  they  can  best  do 
themselves. 

I  just  mention  these  things,  as  they 
have  come  to  mind  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause I  think  that  they  should  be  said.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  meritorious 
work  of  people  should  be  recognized,  and 
I  am  so  delighted  that  the  majority 
leader  and  others  are  taking  the  time 
today  to  take  note  of  the  outstanding 
service  that  is  being  performed  by  this 
fine,  young,  and  handsome  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

One  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  favorite 
passages  of  Scripture  was  a  passage  that 
had  been  taught  to  him  by  his  father: 

Seest  thou  a  man  dUlgent  In  his  business, 
he  shall  stand  before  kings. 


That  Scriptural  passage  proved  to  be 
a  light  to  Franklin's  feet  and  his  path 
led  him,  indeed,  to  stand  before  the  great 
men  of  earth.  Senator  Hollings  is  a  man 
who  Is  diligent  in  his  business,  and  I 
predict  that  he  will  enjoy  a  great  future. 
And  just  as  he  is  honored  to  serve  the 
great  people  of  South  Carolina,  he  brings 
honor  to  them  and  he  brings  honor  to 
the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  him  on  having 
been  the  first  Senator  during  the  90th 
Congress — and,  I  believe,  during  several 
recent  Congresses — to  preside  over  the 
Senate  for  100  hours. 

Years  ago,  I  memorized  a  bit  of  verse 
which  seems  appropriate  as  we  join  In 
saying  "Well  done"  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  I  recall  its 
lines  thusly: 

It  Isn't  enough  that  we  say  In  our  hearts 

That  we  like  a  man  for  his  ways; 
It  Isn't  enough  that  we  fill  our  songs 

With  psalms  of  silent  praise; 
Nor  it  is  enough  that  we  honor  a  man 

When  our  confidence  upward  mounts. 
But  It's  going  right  up  to  the  man  himself 

And  telling  him  so  that  counts. 

Then   when   a   man   does   a   deed    that    you 
really  admire, 
Don't  leave  a  kind  word  unsaid 
For  fear  to  do  so  might  make  him  vain, 

And  cause  him  to  lose  his  head. 
But  reach  out  your  hand  and  tell  him.  'Well 
done!" 
And   see   how   his   gratitude   swells. 
It   Isn't   the   flowers   that   we   strew   on   the 
grave; 
It's  the  word  to  the  living  that  telis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  laudatory 
remarks  about  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings] which  were  prompted  by  the  oc- 
casion of  his  having  completed  100  hours 
presiding  over  the  Senate. 

He  is  particularly  qualified  to  serve  In 
the  capacity  of  Presiding  Officer.  His 
voice  booms  through  the  Chamber  with 
clarity  and  distinction,  as  If  he  were 
still  a  cadet  officer  at  The  Citadel  giving 
parade  ground  commands.  But  more  im- 
portantly, he  brings  to  the  Senate  an 
unusually  outstanding  background  in 
parliamentary  procedure  as  a  result  of 
long  service  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  South  Carolina  Senate. 

While  his  service  in  the  chair  in  past 
weeks  has  been  conspicuously  praise- 
worthy, he  is  also  a  man  of  many  parts 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  per- 
forming all  of  his  senatorial  duties  in  a 
manner  which  makes  him  deserving  of 
this  recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators  made  comments  regarding  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  I  was  not 
present  at  that  time  because  I  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  other 
Senators  concerning  the  service  being 
rendered  to  the  Senate  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings]. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr, 
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HoLLiNGs]  has  served  for  100  hours  as 
a  Presiding  Officer  in  the  Senate  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  all 
of  his  colleagues  will  agree,  has  handled 
the  duties  of  Presidmg  Officer  with 
ability,  patience,  and  dignity. 

I  am  meet  happy  to  join  this  after- 
noon In  the  remarks  made  earlier  today 
by  many  of  the  colleagues  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  sen  ice  he  ha:>  rendered 
to  the  Senate  during  the  90th  Congress. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
during  the  colloquy  which  followed  the 
very  able  speech  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  mil- 
itary hardware  by  our  country  to  under- 
developed nations  in  general,  and  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  in  particu- 
lar, the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  expressed 
his  hope  that  he  and  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
would  soon  visit  the  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  to  assist  our 
able  delegation,  headed  by  Ambassador 
William  Foster,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
treaty  for  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
urged  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  join  him  If  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
some  3  weeks  ago,  while  I  was  attending 
the  Pacem  in  Tereis  II  Convention  in 
Geneva,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference.  I  was  wel- 
comed by  Ambassador  Foster  and  briefed 
on  the  status  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  negotiations. 

1  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  between  Mr.  Kosygin  and 
President  Johnson,  the  treaty  will  soon 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
this  country,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  18-Nation  Conference. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  substantial  objections  to  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  by  a  number  of  the 
other  delegations  at  the  Geneva  Dlsar- 
mainent  Conference  which  are  concerned 
with  obtaining  a  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  that  will  meet  not  only  the  needs 
of  Russia  and  ourselves,  but  also  the 
needs  of  the  other  16,  or  really  15  nations 
which  are  members  of  that  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  The  difference  in  the 
number  of  nations  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  arises  because  France  has  never 
taken  Its  seat. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  and  inf,er- 
esting  speeches  on  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  the  legitimate  interests  of 
other  powers  attending  that  conference 
was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal. 
chairman  of  the  Swedish  delectation  to 
the  18-natlon  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, on  Tuesday.  May  30.  1967. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdals 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Alva  Mtrsax.,  Ckaixman 

OF   THE    Swedish    Delegation    to   the    18- 

Natio.v    Committee   on    Disarmament    on 

Tl'ESDay.  May  30.   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation that  I  take  the  floor  tod.'iy.  More  than 
three  months  of  precious  time  has  elapsed 
since  our  ses.slon  be^an  with  many  optimistic 
statements  from  all  qu.irters  that  this  would 
bo  the  ENDC  sesiion  of  success.  A  formidable 
agenda  was  before  us  m  the  form  of  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  .idopted  by  large  major- 
ities of  Member  States  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  clamouring  for  urgent 
action. 

When  now  half  the  time  has  p.\«sed  which 
Is  normally  at  the  disposal  of  the  EN'DC  for 
Its  yearly  session  there  Is  regrettably  very  lit- 
tle progress  if  any  at  all,  to  rei^l.sler  No  draft 
text  of  a  non-prollXeratlon  treaty,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  our  m.iin  working  do^'ument, 
h,i3  been  presented  And  as  yet  no  di.scusslon 
has  even  begim  on  the  other  Import. int  items, 
mandated  to  the  Conference  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Worse  still,  while  our  work  has  lin- 
gered the  political  climate  seems  to  have  be- 
come less  and  not  more  favourable. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  compelled 
to  add  the  voice  of  my  delegation  to  those 
here  who  have  already  aired  their  disappoint- 
ment and  misgivings. 

The  JusUftcation  for  this  is  that  my  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  believe  all  others  here  repre- 
sented, ardently  do  desire  pro:;ress  with  re- 
gard to  nuclear  disarmament  and  definitely 
favour  a  containment  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  an  internationally  binding 
treaty. 

My  delegation  Lr.  so  po^^itlveiy  Interested, 
indeed,  th.tt  we  could  not  conceal  a  certain 
disappointment  alxiut  the  long  period  of 
non-consultation  within  the  ENDC,  which 
is.  after  all,  the  main  negotiating  body  for 
disarmajnent.  (Vide  our  statement  at  the 
last  meeting  before  the  receae,  ENDC/PV. 
296  )  We  are  all  In  this  Committee,  whether 
classified  a.s  aligned  or  non-aligned  States. 
the  trustees  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a 
tAfk  to  find  solutions  to  disarmament  Issues 
which  are  beneficial  to  all  and  acceptable  to 
all.  In  this  stage  we  should  not  be  solipwlstl- 
cally  confined  to  the  national  considerations 
wlilch  ultimately  will  decide  whether  our 
Governments  adhere  or  not  to  specific  treaty 
formulations.  We  are  here.  Joined  In  a  collec- 
tive responsibility  to  find  a  constructive  out- 
line for  such  a  treaty  which  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  states  But  the  nonallgned 
members  of  this  C<,'mmittee  run  an  extra  risk 
that  because  they  can  only  submit  their 
amendments — which  are  of  course  legiti- 
mately in  order — at  a  relatively  advanced 
stage,  they  might  then  be  accused  of  delay- 
l.ng  the  negotiation's. 

There  are  particularly  three  Issues  on 
which  some  rather  fundament.il  differences 
of  approach  rem^ilc  and  where  It  will  be 
necessary  to  e.tpress  our  views:  the  general 
question  of  assurances  as  to  tangible  steps 
of  nuclear  disarmament  to  be  cmpled  with 
or  follow  a  non-proliferation  treaty;  further 
the  more  specialized  problems  of  so-called 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
of  control  mea.iure.s,  i  e.  International  safe- 
gviards  A  solution  of  these  issues,  and  per- 
haps mo6t  crucially  the  one  of  whiit  control 
system  UJ  apply,  c*uild  only  be  fvirthered  by 
the  give-and-take  in  an  of>en  debate,  un- 
fettered by  positions  Icw^ked  in  advance  As 
a  contribution.  I  would  want  t<xlay  to  devote 
some  attention  to  this  Issue,  leaving  the  new 
and  exciting  subject  of  nuclear  exploeions 
ft»r  civilian  uses  u>  be  examined  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting 

Mr  Chairman,  the  question  of  control  In 
connection  with  non-proliferation  of  nucle.ir 
weapons  Is  one  of  truly  universal  concern. 
During  the  recent  period  of  recess  this  Is- 
sue was  apparently  In  the  fiicus  of  Intense 
discussions  outside  the  framework  of  this 
Committee,    and    more    particularly    In    one 


of  the  regional  groupings.  Pears  were  ex- 
pressed by  some  quarters,  public  and  private, 
that  unbalanced  control  measures  could 
cause  severe  drawbacks  for  non-nuclear 
weapon  States  In  the  ways  of  technological 
underdevelopment.  Industrial  espionage  and 
commercial  discrimination. 

It  would  be  very  useful  If  we  In  this  Com- 
mittee made  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the 
problems  involved  and  m  a  final  way  disposed 
of  the  worries  or  reduced  them  to  reason- 
able proportions.  Let  us  then  start  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  methixls  of  controlling  nu- 
c!e.»r  activities  must  be  subject  to  two  sep- 
arate seta  of  considerations:  one,  their  value 
for  achieving  the  goal  of  f.icllitatlng  dis- 
armajnent.  second,  their  obligation  not  to 
hurt  unnecessarily  Interests  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  fair  competition  In  com- 
merce. 

"Not  to  hiu"t  unnecessarily"  Is  a  key  phrase 
in  this  connection.  If  there  should  be  In- 
trinsic coi.flict  between  the  two  sets  of  In- 
terest. I  take  it  we  would  agree  that  the  dls- 
itxmament  value  should  by  all  of  us  be  given 
supremacy.  But  first  we  are  duty-bound  to 
study  such  control  arrangements  which 
Would  satisfy  both  criteria. 

It  should  then  have  become  evident  al- 
ready by  statements  made  In  this  Conxmlt- 
tee,  based  on  qualified  expert  advice,  that 
the  fears  in  relation  to  "spin-off"  and  "in- 
dunrial  espionage"  have  been  exaggerated. 

Relying  on  our  own  experience,  my  dele- 
gation Is  convinced  that  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  In  reactor  technology 
and  slnUlar  fields  would  not  have  to  be  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  knowledge  obtained  through 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but 
since  then  nuclear  technology  has  been 
widely  disseminated  to  and  further  developed 
by  many  non-nuclear  weapon  States. 

There  remains,  however — besides  the  u^e 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  civil  engineering 
projects  which  I  Intend  to  speak  about  at  an- 
other time — the  demand  that  control  meas- 
ures should  not  hurt  equal  opportunities  for 
trade  or.  to  use  the  more  negative  expression, 
preserve  or  Increase  the  risk  of  commercial 
discrimination.  Some  such  risks  exist  In  the 
world  today.  It  must  be  the  function  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  to  eliminate  them, 
or  at  least  reduce  them,  cerUiinly  not  to  ag- 
gravate them. 

Long  before  any  serious  negotiations  on 
non-proliferation  started,  the  major  coun- 
tries exporting  atomic  fuel  and  equipment 
assumed  on  an  individual  b.isls  the  respon- 
sibility that  their  contribution  to  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  peaceful  atom  should 
not  at  the  same  time  lead  to  a  promotion  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Exclusive 
pe.iceful  use  has  thus  usually  been  made  a 
condition  for  the  sale  of  such  products.  A 
structure  of  agreements  providing  for  bi- 
lateral, regional  or  international  safeguards 
hits  indeed  been  built  up  over  the  years,  now 
covering  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  plu- 
tonium  prtxluctlon  in  non-nuclear  weapon 
countries  that  a  considerable  arms  control 
effect  has  in  fact  been  achieved.  This  con- 
trol machinery  h.is  been  established  wnthin 
the  context  of  international  trade  and  co- 
operation, without  any  plan  for  how  It  sliould 
be  fitted  into  a  disarmament  me.asure  such 
.IS  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Obviously,  a 
transition  from  this  complicated  network  of 
rights  and  obligations  to  a  straight-forward 
control  formula  contained  in  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treatv  will  give  rise  to  many  problems  on 
the  bilateral  and  regional  level.  Such  transi- 
tion will  necessarily  take  some  time,  a  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  be  Incorporated 
In  the  treaty  In  some  way  and  made  applica- 
ble to  all  signatories,  not  only  those  of  the 
European  regional  system  of  cooperation.  A 
similar  stlpulatlr-n  for  arranging  the  transi- 
tion Is  contained  In  the  tiatln  American  De- 
nuclearization Treaty. 

Recently,     many    bilateral     arrangementa 
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have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
placed by  IAEA  safeguards,  thus  providing  In 
effect  a  certain  amount  of  strearnllnlng.  This 
by  the  way  refers  to  my  country,  as  the  Swed- 
ish Government  has  expressed  Itself  In  favour 
of  placing  all  Its  present  nuclear  actlvltleB, 
those  hitherto  governed  by  bilateral  safe- 
guards agreements  and  those  hitherto  un- 
covered, under  IAEA  control.  This  Increas- 
ing use  of  IAEA  safeguards  Is  an  Important 
element  when  It  comes  to  choose  the  method 
of  control,  because  It  should  be  above  dis- 
cussion that  the  application  of  one  system  of 
safeguards  on  the  activities  of  all  countries 
would  be  the  perfect  solution.  Thereby  In- 
terests of  disarmament  and  of  fair  and  equal 
opportunities  would  be  simultaneously 
vouchsafed. 

When  the  control  measures  for  a  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  are  to  be  prescribed  one 
must  bear  in  mind  at  least  three  very  dif- 
ferent situations  which  might  entail  rather 
stark  Imperfections — as  some  of  them  al- 
ready do.  This  Is  to  say  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  at  least  three  types  of  chal- 
lenges to  be  surmounted.  The  most  danger- 
ous and  untractable  one  Is.  of  course,  that 
of  non-signatory  States,  where  there  Is  a 
latent  risk  that  they  might  turn  toward 
nuclear  weapon  production  and  a  probably 
more  definitive  risk  that  they  would  profit 
In  the  commercial  field,  by  not  being  tied  to 
common  rules.  A  second  category  is  that  of 
nuclear  weapon  States,  If  they  would  not  be 
submitted  to  the  same  obligations  as  others; 
they  would  evidently  then  be  free  not  to 
p.irtlclpate  In  the  disarmament  undertaking 
and  also  left  to  continue  only  voluntarily  to 
apply  safeguards  rules  to  their  exports.  The 
third  situation  Is  met  with  in  regard  to 
closed  regional  systems  such  as  the  one 
operated  within  the  European  Economic 
Community,  If  controls  should  continue  by 
such  Inspection  of  the  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities within  their  countries  and  If  the 
universal  system  of  control  obligations 
should  not  be  specifically  prescribed  for  their 
exports.  As  within  each  of  these  groups  are 
to  be  found  the  technologically  and  com- 
mercially strongest  nations  In  regard  to  nu- 
clear activities,  the  problems  confronting  us 
are  of  no  small  dimensions. 

The  emphasis  has  here  been  laid  on  the 
control  through  a  safeguard  system.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  supplier  nations  In  the  nu- 
clear field  have  exercised  a  variety  of  policies 
In  order  to  diminish  the  consequences  of 
possible  non-compliance  with  agreed  obliga- 
tions. Stipulations  as  to  first  option  for  buy- 
back  of  surplus  Plutonium  produced  with 
supplier  fuel,  requests  for  specifications  of 
any  project  Involved  before  a  fuel  delivery 
is  approved,  and  reservation  as  to  approval 
beforehand  of  any  resale  of  supplied  fuel  and 
equipment  to  third  countries  are  some  ex- 
amples of  these  policies. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
policies  will  continue  as  part  of  the  trade 
treaty  structure  also  after  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  has  been  signed.  But  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Its  general  pro- 
hibition to  use  nuclear  material  for  weapons 
production  and  Its  special  control  rules,  the 
need  for  rigidity  In  applying  this  other  kind 
of  rules  would   have  decreased. 

The  question  of  safeguards  should,  of 
course,  not  be  confused  with  this  question 
of  other  restricting  policies  by  supplier  na- 
tions. The  fears  for  commercial  discrimina- 
tion under  a  non-proliferation  treaty  ex- 
pressed In  the  public  debate  seem  to  a  large 
extent  to  have  been  connected  with  these 
policies  rather  than  with  the  question  of 
safeguards  as  such.  On  the  other  band,  the 
present  confused  situation  as  to  various 
safeguards  systems  may  also  be  detrimental 
to  trade  In  the  nuclear  field.  In  fact,  com- 
mercial policy-makers  appear  to  be  postpon- 
ing further  action  in  the  hope  that  the 
ENDC  will  provide  a  streamlined  franvework 


for  international  safeguards  by  using  the 
Agency  set  up  l.a.  for  this  purpose.  IAEA. 

When  arriving  at  the  stage  where  we 
should  be  formulating  the  principles  on 
controls  the  work  must  be  governed  by  four 
criteria:  effectlvlty  of  coverage,  credibility 
of  safeguards,  balance  of  obligations  and 
commercial  equity. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  some  alternatives, 
trying  to  show  bow  these  criteria  would  work 
out  In  practice.  There  is  indeed  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  value  and  hence  in  acceptability 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  on  such  a 
list  of  formulae  with  decreasing  ambitions. 

1.  The  most  effective  and  the  most  bal- 
anced solution  would  be  a  universal  and 
obligatory  submission  to  safeguards  of  all 
nuclear  industry  of  all  parties  to  a  treaty 
and  of  all  transfers  of  nuclear  material, 
principal  nuclear  facilities  and  certain  spe- 
cialized equipment  for  all  purposes  from,  to 
and  between  all  parties. 

The  effectlvlty  of  the  measure  where  ac- 
cepted U  striking.  It  would  mean  a  real 
cut-off.  thus  showing  the  interrelation  exist- 
ing between  horizontal  and  vertical  prolifera- 
tion and  the  Inherent  value  of  safeguards  as 
a  tool  for  disarmament. 

This  formula  would  further  assure  equity 
In  relation  to  Industrial  development  and 
commercial  opportunities.  The  only  remain- 
ing inequity  would  be  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence of  non-signatories.  However,  also  they 
would  have  to  accept  some  control,  unless 
they  prefer  completely  to  avoid  Imports  from 
the  treaty  area. 

2.  A  second  but  weaker  formula  would  be 
the  compulsory  submission  to  safeguards  of 
all  peaceful  nuclear  activities — I  stress:  only 
the  p>eaceful  activities — of  all  parties  and  of 
all  transfers  from,  to  and  between  all  iiartles. 

This  formula  would  mean  a  complete  stop 
for  all  horizontal  proliferation.  Including 
additions  from  abroad  to  nuclear  weapon 
powers.  Their  weapon  manufacture  would  be 
Isolated  from  foreign  supply  and  from  any 
connection  with  peaceful  activities.  It  would, 
however,  have  no  disarmament  effect  on  the 
Independent  production  of  nuclear  weap>onB 
among  those  countries  who  engage  In  such 
production.  Balance  is  achieved  In  so  far  as 
the  controls  are  concerned,  with  the  Just 
mentioned  exception  of  military  activities. 
It  would  assure  complete  commercial  equity 
except  In  relation  to  transfers  to  non-slgna- 
torles  In  cases  of  competition  between  a 
signatory  and  a  non-signatory  State.  This 
would  constitute  a  serious  disadvantage. 

3.  If  In  a  third  example  the  specific  provi- 
sion for  safeg^uards  on  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  within  the  nuclear  weapon  parties 
Is  dropped  from  this  last  formula,  controls 
win  still  remain  on  all  their  activities  relying 
on  foreign  supplies,  because  all  transfers 
would  be  controlled.  The  complete  stop  for 
all  horizontal  proliferation  will,  however,  as 
under  the  previous  alternative  remain  un- 
changed. A  certain  amount  of  Imbalance 
would,  however,  be  Introduced,  creating  In 
addition  to  the  Imbalance  in  relation  to 
disarmament  also  the  ix>sslbillty  of  discrimi- 
nation In  regard  to  commercial  markets 
within  the  nuclear  weapon  States  between 
domestic  and  foreign  suppliers.  The  deficiency 
In  regard  to  non-slgnatorles  remain  as  before. 

4.  At  our  281st  meeting  on  August  11  of 
last  year  my  delegation  proposed  as  the  ear- 
liest and  easiest  step  on  a  three  rung  ladder 
towards  a  cut-off  agreement,  the  application 
of  safeguards  Initially  simplified  so  as  to 
cover — not  activities  within  countries — but 
all  transfers  for  all  ptu-poses  between  all 
States.  We  continue  to  regard  this  as  an  Im- 
portant and  urgent  measure,  but  would,  it 
goes  without  saying,  prefer  those  mentioned 
earlier.  This  later  formula,  of  course,  enters 
as  an  element  in  all  of  them.  It  Is  a  balanced 
measure  but  is  somewhat  deficient  In  effec- 
tlvlty with  regard  to  disarmament.  It  would 
leave  only  partly  covered  some  States  that 
are  self-supporting  both  in  viranlum  and  In 


nuclear  technology,  while  the  same  effect  on 
the  nuclear  weapon  States  was  already  ac- 
counted for  In  my  formula  number  three.  It 
would  strike  at  and  stop  all  foreign  supply 
for  cooperation  In  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  limitation  of  this  measure  to  transfers 
for  peaceful  activities  only  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted, as  It  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  unsound  discrimination  within  the  mar- 
ket of  countries  producing  nuclear  weapons. 
A  nuclear  weapon  country  could  assign  any 
project  as  a  military  one,  thus  avoiding  con- 
trols on  It. 

5.  The  current  debate  has  also  provided  us 
with  completely  unbalanced  formulae,  for 
Instance  the  one  whereby  safeguards  would 
be  applied  to  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
of  non-nuclear  weapon  States  only,  and  to  all 
transfers  to  these  States  only.  Such  a  for- 
mula Is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  Imbalanced 
In  all  respects.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view  It  does  not  fit  even  the  actual  situation 
In  the  world,  where  many  Important  sup- 
pliers request  safeguards  also  on  exports  to 
nuclear  weap>on  States.  Whether  safeguards 
on  such  transfers  are  stipulated  In  a  treaty 
or  not,  suppliers  who  want  to  avoid  any  mil- 
itary utilization  of  their  products,  would  of 
course  be  free  to  continue,  voluntarily  and 
unilaterally,  to  request  safeguards  on  these 
transfers.  But  this  policy  will  probably  put 
them  In  an  awkward  position  of  commercial 
discrimination,  making  precisely  those  States, 
who  are  the  most  ambitious  ones  In  terms 
of  disarmament,  also  the  ones  commercially 
most  discriminated  against. 

6.  Finally,  we  must  complete  the  list  of 
alternatives  by  mentioning  the  zero-for- 
mula: no  safeguards  clause  at  all.  If  recourse 
were  taken  to  this  solution  as  the  outcome 
of  the  work  of  the  ENDC  on  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  the  credibility  of  adherence  to 
the  treaty  would  be  severely  damaged.  In 
addition,  such  a  treaty  would  Inherit  the 
present  complicated  structure  of  control  sys- 
tems with  all  the  risks  for  commercial  com- 
promising and  discrimination  at  the  expense 
of  disarmament  Interests  and  with  Inequities 
between  countries  which  would  become  more 
glaring  as  the  technological  and  Industrial 
development  proceeds  In  the  nuclear  field. 
We  hope  that  such  will  not  be  the  outcome 
of  our  endeavors. 

Reviewing  the  existing  situation  and  the 
varlcus  possibilities  to  satisfy  the  demands, 
first,  of  disarmament  Interests  but  also  of 
equity  and  balance  between  nations  In  regard 
to  prospects  of  development  In  the  nuclear 
energy  field,  we  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  strong  code  of  ethics  has 
to  be  built  Into  the  control  clause  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Such  a  reliable  and  du- 
rable system  of  control  has  to  be  Implemented 
through  one  single  safeguard  system,  univer- 
sally accepted  and  applicable,  as  Is  that  of 
IAEA,  For  some  leeway  In  regard  to  time- 
limited  transitional  arrangements,  I  have, 
however,  already  argued.  But  the  sooner  IAEA 
Is  given  the  over-all  resi>onsibllty  for 
verification,  the  better — both  for  the  sake  of 
equity  and.  first  and  foremost  for  the  sake 
of  credibility  of  non-proliferation  pledges.  _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  In  a  second  and  final 
section  touch  on  the  major  policy  question 
which  has  so  prominently  preoccupied  par- 
ticipants In  the  international  debate  on  non- 
proliferation,  namely  the  Insistence  that  as- 
surances be  given  that  a  treaty  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  "coupled  with  or  followed 
by  related  measures  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment" I  have  sought  not  to  lengthen  my 
statement  today  by  Inserting  quotations,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  warnings 
uttered  by  Lord  Chalfont  and  General  Burns 
at  our  last  session. 

Lord  Chalfont  said  In  his  farewell  address: 

"...  the  principle  must  be  Eujcepted  and 
clearly  understood  that  If  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  Is  not  followed  by  serious  attempts 
amongst   the    nuclear   Powers   to   dismantle 
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some  of  tbalr  own  vaat  nuclear  irtnoury.  then 
the  treaty  wUl  not  last,  however  precise  its 
language  may  be.  There  is  in  my  mind  no 
doubt  that  If  the  non-nuclear  Powers  are  to 
b«  asked  to  sign  a  binding  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  It  must  contiln  the  necese&ry 
provlclona  and  machinery  to  pnsure  that  the 
nuclear  Powers  too  take  their  proper  share 
of  the  bal*nc«  of  obligation."  lENDC  PV.299. 
p.  7-11)  Just  as  lucidly  the  distinguished 
Representative   of   Canada : 

"There  la  one  prediction  about  this  treaty 
which,  in  the  Canadian  view,  can  be  made 
with  aeeuraoce;  that  is,  that  if  there  is  no 
progress  towards  real  disarmament,  an  agree- 
ment on  non-proliferation  will  not  endure 
for  more  than  relatlvly  few  years  This  we 
believe,  is  the  reality  of  the  situation," 
<lbid.,   p.   23) 

The  non-aligned  members  of  the  ENDC 
have  throughout  the  discussioas  on  non- 
proliferation  formulated  this  as  a  demand 
that  a  treaty  must  contain  an  acceptable 
balance  of  mutual  reeponalbi:itaee  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  nuclear  and  the  non-nuclear 
weapon  countries.  That  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  the  wide  majority  of  States  has  be«n  amply 
demonstrated  during  the  debates  over  the 
last  years  in  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  moat  pregnant  form  Is 
found,  of  course.  In  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly.  2028  ( XX  i .  quoted  so 
often  by  us  all  In  this  Committee. 

When  there  is  repeated  reference  to  this 
Insistence  on  balanced  obligations  it  does  cer- 
tainly not  stem  from  any  desire  to  cause  un- 
necessary dl(ncultles  In  the  already  compli- 
cated dlscusatons  on  the  non-proliferation 
Issue.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  Intended  to  try 
to  make  clear  that  any  draft  treaty  text  that 
would  not  reflect  this  prospect  for  effective 
nuclear  disarmament  could  hardly  fulfill  its 
purpose,  namely  to  induce  all  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  States  of  importance  In  this 
connection  to  cone  forward  and  accept  their 
share  of  the  obligations.  What  the  world 
needs  are  trustworthy  signals  of  a  definite 
change  of  direction:  a  turn  downicardi  of  the 
whole  nuclear  race.  What  I  do  when  I  Insist 
on  such  signs  Is  not  to  defend  any  Interest  of 
any  country  In  having  nuclear  weapons  But 
It  Is.  I  admit,  engaging  in  a  campaign  for 
nuclear  disarmament  for  the  sake  of  the 
world. 

The  Swedish  delegation  has  for  long  main- 
tained that  this  general  aim  as  well  as  a  guar- 
antee for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Immediate 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  could  best  be  ob- 
tained through  simultaneous  discussions,  in- 
tended for  planning  In  a  coherent  way  deci- 
sions on  the  Items  most  closely  related 

With  your  forebearance.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
will  emphasise  once  again  the  logical  Inter- 
dependence of  the  three  elements  which  we 
have  choeen  to  enter  Into  the  package." 
realizing,  of  course,  that  other  Items  might 
be  substituted. 

1.  Besides  the  non-proliferation  treaty, 
which  Is  Intended  to  achieve  a  blocking  of 
what  has  been  called  horizontal  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  present  non-nu- 
clear weapon  countries,  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for 

2.  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
tests.  This  In  order  to  hamper  the  race  be- 
tween nuclear  weapon  Powers  to  increase  the 
quality  and  refinement  of  their  nuclear  arms. 
and  also  of 

3.  a  cut-off  agreement.  Implying  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapon  purposes  in  all  States,  a 
measure  directed  against  vertical  prolifera- 
tion, as  It  would  effectively  prevent  the  nu- 
clear weapon  Powers  from  Increasing  In  the 
quantative  sense  their  present  nuclear  arms 
stocks. 

Both  the  latter  agreements  would  also  act 
as  effectlTe  stoppers  to  proliferation  by 
manufacture  In  presently  non-nuclear  weap- 
on States. 

We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that  at  the 
present  Juncture  the  more  or  less  simulta- 
neous acceptance  of  this    package"  Is  not  Im- 


mediately attainable.  But  what  we  must  up- 
hold Is  the  demand  that  we  should  not.  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  agreement  which 
I.S  now  f  jremust  on  our  minds,  t^.e  non-pro- 
liferation treaty,  quieten  our  demands  lor 
recognition  of  the  ntces.nty  for  rapid  prog- 
ress tou-ards  effective  /reeling  and  reversion 
of  the  present  situation  m  the  nuclear  arma- 
ment field. 

This  recognition  might  in  the  context  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  be  obtained  through 
various  means.  One  method  might  l)e  the 
one  which  has  already  been  prfseiited  by 
other  representatives  of  the  non-aligned  dele- 
gations, notably  by  the  dlstlnt;ulshed  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
his  eloquent  address  to  the  Committee  on 
March  16,  1967  i  ENDC  PV  2y4,  p.  9t.  This 
would  consist  In  establishing  a  formal  link 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligations  In 
the  treaty  of  the  non-nuclear  weapon  coun- 
tries not  to  a.qulre  ■  r  produce  nuclear  weap- 
ons and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obligation 
by  the  nuclear  weapon  countries  to  commit 
themselves  to  genuine  disarmament  meas- 
ures m  the  nuclear  weapon  held.  Mr  Khal- 
laf.  In  the  Intervention  I  Just  referred  to. 
St  ited  that  this  responsibility  of  the  nuclear 
Powers  should  be  embodied  not  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  treaty  but  In  a  separate  article, 
so  as  to  endow  It  with  full  legal  effect  and  an 
Incontestably  compelling  character. 

Without  taking  a  final  stand  cm  this  ques- 
tion before  we  have  seen  any  treaty  text.  I 
muii'  intimate  that  Just  to  insert  a  vague 
reference  to  an  intention  to  proceed  with  fur- 
ther disarmament  steps  in  a  preamble  can 
hardly  be  enough  in  the  eyos  of  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  States.  Nearly  four  years 
a«o  the  preamble  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  of- 
fered that  the  nuclear  weapon  States  as 
"original  pmrtiea "  were  "seeking  to  achieve 
the  discontinuance  of  ail  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  all  time,  determined  to 
continue  negotiations  to  this  end  "  But  In- 
stead of  signs  of  any  advanced  preparation 
for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  we  tind  under- 
ground tests  pnxeedlng  into  a  relentless 
crescendo  both  In  regard  to  tempo  and  to 
yield.  What  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary 
exemption  from  prohibitory  rules  seems  In- 
stead to  have  been  Interpreted  as  a  legitimi- 
zation of  underground  testing. 

Without  pronouncing  myself  on  the  for- 
malitiei  by  which  non-proliferation  should 
be  bound  up  with  the  pledge  to  proceed  to 
real  disarmament.  I  want  to  explain  that 
our  worries  are  most  concerned  with  the 
realities  of  the  wor'.d  tt<lay  The  actual  trends 
give  no  reassuring  suns  The  peychologlcal 
climate  would  become  different  If  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  majority  of  states  were  given 
to  know  that  eg  real  preixiratlons  were  un- 
der way  to  dismantle  test  laboratories,  that 
planning  for  an  underground  test-ban  were 
proceeding  among  experts,  or  that  oplnlon- 
bulldlng  were  under  way  In  public  and  par- 
liamentary circles  A  similar  raise  In  trust 
would  be  gained,  for  Instance,  if  we  were  In- 
formed that  agreement  b<  tween  the  Super- 
Powers  to  halt  the  .^BM  race  was  nearlng 
completion  To  conclude:  any  offer  to  forgo 
a  nuclear  option  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  States  would  serve  .as  a  reassurance 
to  the  have-nots  that  this  first  treaty  would 
be  effective  arid  viable,  and  that  it  would 
truly  Initiate  the  process  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

There  Is  a  deep  worry  and  anxiety  prevail- 
ing In  the  world  today  Perhaps  It  already 
amounts  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  promises 
about  disarmament.  So  many  more  signs 
point  in  the  opposite  direction—  towards  con- 
tinued escalation  everywhere,  and  not  least 
in  the  nuclear  armament  race  How  shall  we 
be  able  to  muster  the  optimism  needed? 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  CHOICE 

Mr.  PASTORE    Mr    President.  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  nomination  of  Thurgood 


Marshall  to  the  Supreme  Court  reminds 
us  of  the  Senate  that  that  Court  which  Is 
physically  close  to  us  is  also  spiritually 
close 

This  is  because  we  have  the  privilege 
and  the  power  of  passing  on  the  qualifl- 
cations  of  those  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  membership  in  that  Court. 

It  is.  as  it  were,  the  moment  of  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  government — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 

No  appointment  in  the  power  of  the 
President  i.s  more  important  than  tliat  to 
tiie  Supreme  Court.  For  the  President  is 
making  a  judgment  not  merely  for  the 
moment — not  merely  for  an  emergency, 
not  merely  for  his  own  term  of  oflBce — 
but  one  with  the  greatest  of  influences 
on  the  lives  of  all  Americans  for  the  life- 
time or  the  period  of  service  of  that 
nominee. 

The  nominee  will  share  an  awesome 
authority — one  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances can  supersede  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  Supreme  Court  represents  the  con- 
viction of  democracy  that  first  deci- 
sion should  have  a  second  thought,  and 
It  represents  tlie  conscience  of  America 
that  debatable  practices  of  the  past  must 
conform  to  principles  that  are  eternal. 

This  has  been  called  the  responsibility 
to  preserve,  and  yet  to  change. 

This  responsibility  demands  judges  not 
only  of  competency  and  Integrity  but  also 
with  a  deep  concern  for  the  human  side 
of  the  law. 

I  was  happy  to  see  this  quality — con- 
cern for  the  human  side — headlined  in 
the  splendid  coverage  the  Pro\idence 
Journal  gave  to  President  Johnson's  his- 
torymaking  announcement  of  his  choice 
of  Sohcitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  succeed  the  retiring  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark. 

Few  life  stories  hold  such  human  in- 
terest. It  is  interest  for  all  of  us  hu- 
mans— for  the  character  and  career  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  will  now  hold  a  ma- 
jor meaning  in  the  history  of  our  times. 

President  Johnson  has  chosen  wisely. 
The  Providence  Journal  editorial  of  June 
15,  1967.  makes  a  splendid  summation 
under  the  heading,  "An  Excellent 
Choice." 

Among  other  editorials  I  have  seen,  I 
especially  like  that  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  June  14  with  its  comment  on 
"The  Marshall  Appointment," 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  be- 
ing the  first  Chief  Executive  to  appoint 
a  Negro  to  his  Cabinet,  and  now  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  I  commend  Thur- 
good Marshall  for  the  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant  he  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

I  conclude  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  of  well  de- 
served praise — both  for  the  President  and 
for  his  nominee — be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  June  15.  19671 
An  Excei-lent  Choice 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Solici- 
tor Creneral  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  fittingly  cape  the 
career  of  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
Negro  leaders.  His  selection  also  honors  his 
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country  because  it  brings  to  the  court,  as 
successor  to  Justice  Tom  Clark,  a  vigorous 
mind  of  rare  quality. 

Mr.  Marshall  Is  the  great-grandson  of  a 
slave,  and  his  achievements  so  far  In  the  58 
years  of  his  life  attest  not  only  to  the  driving 
energy  that  has  marked  him  clearly  but  also 
to  the  existence  of  opportunities  In  reach  of 
Americans  of  all  colors.  Civil  rights  leaders 
understandably  are  elated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Marshall  to  the  top  bench. 

No  opposition  has  been  voiced  by  South- 
erners m  Congress,  and  no  opposition  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  Senate  when  his  nomination 
is  offered  for  formal  confirmation.  Certainly, 
his  competence  is  beyond  question,  he  haa 
won  all  but  three  of  the  32  cases  he  hae 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court,  a  remark- 
able record  for  any  lawyer  In  the  land. 

It  would  be  shameful,  therefore.  If  oppo- 
sition is  mounted  covertly  because  of  his  race 
and  color.  The  President  has  nominated  a 
man  who  needs  no  defense  of  his  competency 
and  Integrity — and  by  what  other  standards 
can  the  Senate  apply  to  the  task  of  his  con- 
firmation? 

Mr.  Marshall  will  be  the  first  Negro  to  sit 
on  the  nation's  highest  court.  The  President 
did  well  to  select  him;  the  Senate  will  do 
well  to  confirm  him  with  a  clear,  strong 
voice.  The  country  can  rest  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  court  nas  been  well 
served  by  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall as  one  of  its  Justices. 


Bible,  for  four  remaining  Justices  are  older 
than  Tom  Clark.  But  In  a  decade  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  established  a  generally 
sound  course  for  equal  rights  and  Individual 
liberties.  It  is  a  firm  course,  inviting  no  sud- 
den twists  and  turns. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  14, 

1967] 

The  Marsh.\ll   Appointment 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  will  be  noted  historically  for 
placing  the  first  Negro  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  this  should  not  shadow  the  fact 
that  the  Judiciary  can  profit  from  the  addi- 
tion of  a  man  of  ability,  coiu-age  and  good 
humor. 

The  appointment  may  have  been  years  m 
the  making.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
seemed  to  have  it  In  mind  when  he  named 
Mr.  Marshall  to  the  second  highest  court,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. President  Johnson  was  ofjenly  reported 
to  be  thinking  ahead  to  the  Supreme  Court 
when  he  Induced  Mr.  Marshall  to  become 
Solicitor  General. 

Despite  the  apparent  political  maneuver- 
ing to  make  a  Negro  a  Justice,  it  was  Thur- 
good Marshall  himself  who  made  the  result 
possible.  Apart  from  his  record  in  office,  there 
was  his  prior  record  as  goad  to  the  nation's 
conscience  about  equality  before  the  law.  He 
was  the  attorney  who  won  the  landmark  1954 
decision  for  public  school  integration.  It 
was  not  his  first  or  last  victory  for  civil 
rights,  and  Mr.  Marshall  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  and  respected  by  the  court 
on  which  he  will  soon  serve. 

Since  he  will  succeed  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
who  is  retiring,  the  inevitable  question  Is 
what  difference  the  change  will  make  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Presumably  Mr.  Marshall 
will  strengthen  court  support  of  individual 
and  civil  rights,  but  predictions  about  Jus- 
tices are  unsafe  and  sometimes  unfair  to 
them. 

Justice  Clark  had  so  conservative  a  record 
when  appointed  by  President  Truman  that 
progressives  decried  the  move.  Yet  years  later 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  fit  Justice  Clark  into  a  precise 
mold.  He  wrote  a  most  thoughtful  decision 
upholding  both  the  rights  of  fair  trial  and 
free  press  in  the  Samuel  Sheppard  case.  And 
while,  as  a  former  Attorney  General,  he  often 
defended  police  procedures  against  court 
challenge,  his  very  last  opinion  overtvirned 
a  New  York  wiretapping  law  and  warned  po- 
lice to  heed  the  Constitution. 

Justice  Clark  served  well,  as  Thurgood 
Marshall  may  be  expected  to  do.  As  for  the 
court  Itself,  other  personnel  changes  are  poe- 


A  REPUBLICAN  ATTACK  ON  U.S. 
SLUMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
20,  1967,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  introduced 
a  new  and  progressive  proposal  aimed 
at  ridding  our  Nation  of  its  slums.  I  was 
proud  to  join  Senator  Percy  and  my  34 
other  Republican  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  this  splendid  legislation.  At  the 
time  of  its  introduction,  I  stated: 

Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  him  In  spon- 
soring this  proposal  look  upon  it  as  a  fresh, 
new.  intriguing,  encouraging,  and  progres- 
sive piece  of  legislation,  under  which  Amer- 
ica can  pass  succeeding  milestones  as  it 
seeks  progress  for  Its  people. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  editorial 
dated  April  30,  1967,  recogriized  this  pro- 
posal as  a  "refreshing  demonstration  of 
the  Republican  Party's  ability  to  gener- 
ate progressive  solutions  to  the  human 
problems  of  our  modern,  urban  society." 
I  believe,  as  Senator  Percy  does,  that 
homeownership  can  generate  a  spirit  of 
Independence,  self-help  and  initiative  for 
the  people  who  live  in  the  slums  of 
America. 

The  Times  points  out  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  a  "magic  cure  for  the  bit- 
terness and  despair  which  afilict  the  peo- 
ple who  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
in  America.  But  his  plan  is  the  most 
hopeful  alternative  yet  proposed  to  the 
public  housing  approach." 

Something  better  than  the  present 
public  housing  program  must  be  sought 
by  the  Congress.  I  believe,  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  that  the  answer  lies  in 
the  housing  proposal  ofifered  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  30,  1967] 
New  Attack  on  U.S.  Slttms 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-ni.)  la  the  first  to 
agree  that  his  bill  to  encourage  home  owner- 
ship in  the  slums  Is  not  a  magic  cure  for  the 
bitterness  and  despair  which  afflict  the 
people  who  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  in 
America. 

But  his  plan  is  the  most  hopeful  alterna- 
tive yet  proposed  to  the  public  housing  ap- 
proach, which  plainly  is  not  working,  and  it 
is  encouraging  that  the  bill  has  already  won 
strong  support. 

Percy's  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  all  32  GOP 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  more  than  100 
Republicans  have  swung  behind  a  compan- 
ion bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep. 
William  Widnall  (R-N.J.). 

This  is  a  refreshing  demonstration  of  the 
Republican  Party's  ability  to  generate  pro- 
gressive solutions  to  the  human  problems  of 
our  modem,  urban  society. 

The  Illinois  Republican's  proposal  had  its 
genesis  in  last  fall's  senatorial  campaign, 
which  brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that 
public  housing  units  quickly  deteriorate,  all 
too  often,  into  new  slums  Just  as  bad  as  the 
old  ones. 


".  .  .  These  new  quarters  may  have  fewer 
rats  than  the  old."  observes  Percy,  "but  the 
crucial  element  of  human  dignity  has  been 
shoved  aside  .  .  .  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
people  packed  into  public  housing  are  worse 
off  than  before." 

"The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discover,"  adds 
the  senator.  "Poor  people  living  in  a  land- 
lord's slum  and  those  living  in  a  public  hous- 
ing cell  block  have  one  thing  In  common — 
they  are  the  slaves  rather  than  the  masters  of 
their  environment  .  .  .  They  have  nothing 
of  their  own.  nothing  to  cherish  or  protect." 

By  encouraging  and  subsidizing  home 
ownership  in  the  slums,  Percy  Is  convinced 
that  society  can  help  generate  the  spirit  of 
independence,  self-help  and  Initiative  which 
Is  so  often  missing  now. 

As  he  explains  it,  "A  man  who  owns  his 
own  home  acquires  with  it  a  new  dignity. 
He  begins  to  take  pride  in  what  Is  his  own, 
and  pride  in  conserving  and  improving  it  for 
his  children.  He  becomes  a  more  steadfast 
and   concerned   citizen   of   his   community." 

Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by 
others — including  Sens.  Robert  Kennedy 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Jacobs  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  who 
are  backing  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  experi- 
ment in  New  York. 

But  Percy's  bill  is  the  first  concrete  pro- 
posal which  is  national  in  scope. 

It  would  create  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  which  would  be  authorized 
to  sell  up  to  (2  billion  in  U.S.-backed  bonds 
in  the  private  money  market. 

The  NHOF  would  make  loans  to  local  non- 
profit housing  associations  for  purchase  and 
rehabUltatlon  of  dilapidated  slum  housing — 
whether  individual  tmits  or  tenement 
buildings. 

Low-income  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
would  be  enabled  to  borrow  money,  at  low 
interest,  for  purchase  of  the  refurbished 
units. 

Those  unable  to  afford  the  down  payment 
would  be  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
own  labor  in  order  to  gain  "sweat  equity"  in 
their  new  homes.  Contractors  would  be  ex- 
pected to  hire  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
to  the  maximum  extent  pKJSslble. 

Obviously,  the  Percy  bill  offers  no  magic 
panaceas  for  the  problems  of  the  slums. 
But  It  has  several  attractive  features. 

First,  since  it  is  designed  to  attract  pri- 
vate Investment  into  slum  housing,  It  re- 
quires less  federal  Investment  than  does 
public  housing.  Each  $10  million  of  govern- 
ment money  Is  expected  to  generate  $333 
million  worth  of  housing. 

In  addition,  the  program  should  help  stop 
the  deterioration  of  slum  neighborhoods. 
Since  the  affected  property  would  remain  on 
the  tax  roles,  local  communities  would 
benefit. 

It  things  worked  as  planned,  Jobs  would 
be  created. 

As  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  has 
warned,  however,  the  public  must  not  be 
led  to  expect  miracles,  for  there  are  serious 
problems  to  be  Ironed  out. 

One  of  the  big  questions  is  whether  the 
construction  unions  will  cooperate  In  the 
hiring  of  neighborhood  residents  for  the 
rehabilitation  Jobs.  If  they  don't,  then  much 
of  the  logic  for  Percy's  approach  evaporates. 

There  is  the  question  whether  coets  can  be 
kept  low  enough  for  sale  of  the  housing  units 
to  the  people  they  are  intended  to  help. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  illusions, 
either,  that  the  psychology  of  home  owner- 
ship Is  generated  with  the  mere  signing 
of  a  mortgage.  More  will  be  required. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  must 
be  tackled  when  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee begins  its  promised  hearings  this 
summer. 

The  obstacles,  however,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  need  for  something 
better  than  the  present  public  housing 
program. 
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SILVER  MINERS   GETTING    WORLD 
PRICE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  has  lost  control  of  the 
silver  market  and  can  no  longer  hold 
the  price  at  $1.29  an  ounce. 

£>omestlc  producers  are  now  being 
paid  the  London  price  which  is  about 
$1.70  an  ounce.  World  demand  is  much 
greater  than  world  production.  Treasur>' 
holdings  of  free  silver  continue  to  drop 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  telling  us  that  we  had 
enough  silver  to  meet  our  needs  for  10 
to  15  years.  But  today  the  crisis  Is  upon 
us.  It  Is  highly  questionable,  in  view  of 
the  speed  of  the  drain  on  our  stocks, 
that  the  efforts  to  increase  the  supply 
of  free  silver  throu(?h  stopgap  demone- 
tizing will  leave  us  with  enough  of  this 
vital  commodity  to  meet  our  national 
security  needs  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  number  of  us  have  artjued  that  we 
should  set  aside  enough  silver  for  our 
strategic  stockpile  immediately.  We 
have  said  that  if  we  wait  any  longer, 
it  will  be  a  very  expensive  proposition 
for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary amount  which  the  OfScc  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  set  as  our  minimum 
requirement.  I  believe  events  are  bear- 
ing this  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
excerpt  from  an  article  relating  to  this 
matter  published  In  the  June  1.5  i.ssue  of 
the  Wallace  Miner  of  Wallace.  Idaho, 
printed  in  the  Rec  ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

stiver  Miners  Oettlni?  World  Price — While 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  continues  to 
talk   about   holding    the    price    of    silver    at 

•  1.29  an  ounce,  silver  producers.  Including 
those  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District. 
are  being  paid  the  London  price  for  their 
production,  which  Ls  now  t\  70  per  ounce 
This  Is  about  a  40  per  cent  Increase  over  the 

•  1.29  they  have  been  receiving  since  1964. 

Bunker  HlU  Pays  the  London  Price — 
The  Coeur  d'Alene  District  mining, 
smelting  and  reflnlnR  firm  now  Is  purchas- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  silver  ores  and 
concentrates  at  the  prices  prevailing  In 
London,  and  also  seUing  its  processed  metal 
In  the  London  market  So  Is  American 
Smelting  St  Refining  and  Comlnco  of 
Canada  .  .  .  The  U  S.  Treasury  lost  control 
of  the  world  market  recently  when  It 
stopped  selling  to  foreigners  In  order  to  pre- 
serve Its  fast-dwindling  sliver  supply.  In 
the  week  ended  June  2  Treasury  silver 
holdings  dropped  1 1  million  ounce*  to 
45  million  ounces  of  free  silver. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  AD- 
DRESS TO  (COLLEGE  OF  ST. 
THOMAS  AT  ST    PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  Hubkrt  H  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  of  St. 
Thomas  College.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  last 
month.  In  his  address  Vice  President 
HncPHUT  spoke  about  the  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  the  demands  of 
social  justice  to  assist  them  in  advanc- 
ing towturd  a  better  way  of  life.  He  em- 
phasized not  only  the  principles  Involved, 
but  also  the  practical  means  for  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  needy  natloiu. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  by  Vice  President  HtJMPHREY 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belni,'  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMEMCEMENT    ADDRE.SS    OT    VI<  E    PRESIDENT 
HCBEST      H.       HUMPHRET.      COLLEGE      OP      ST. 

Thomas.  Sr.  Pacl.  Minn  ,  May  27.  1967 

"We  should  live  In  our  age.  know  It  be  In 
toxich  with  It  .  .  .  our  work  Is  In  the  present 
and  not  In  the  past," 

T^oee  word.s  were  not  spoken  last  week,  but 
In  1897  by  the  founder  of  this  college.  Arch- 
bishop John  Ireland 

la  Archbishop  Irel^ind's  time,  the  old 
frontier  was  fading  before  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution. 

Individual  relationships  were  yielding  to 
struijgle  between  capital  and   l.ibor 

The  Industrial  revolution,  and  the  result- 
ing urbanization  of  society,  were  destroying 
the  bonds  of  human  solidarity  which  had 
bound  Americans  together  in  a  largely  rur.il 
society. 

Archbishop  Ireland  w.is  among  the  first  to 
see  that  the  critique  of  Indu.strlal  exploita- 
tion— and  the  p:ea  for  social  Justice — con- 
tained In  Pope  Leo  XIH's  encyclical  "Rerum 
Novarum"  applied  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  Europe. 

Monslgnor  John  A.  Ryan,  jT  Professor  at 
St.  Thomis  College,  exposed  the  moral  hol- 
lowness  of  the  prev.iUing  laiixfz  faire  philos- 
ophy, and  piayed  an  Important  role  In  achiev- 
ing a  general  recognition  In  the  United 
States  that  social  justice— not  unre.-tralned 
profit-seeking — should  be  the  guiding  norm 
for  society. 

For  Monslgnor  Ryan,  and  others,  recog- 
nized that  men  needed  each  other,  and  that 
man's  Interdependence.  Increasingly  a  physi- 
cal fact  rf  life,  was  also  a  moral  necessity. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  .Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Munslgnor  Ry.in  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  social  Justice  In  a  national  con- 
text. Today  we  must  focus  on  Justice  In  a 
global  setting. 

Pope  Paul  m  his  new  encyclical  on  "The 
Development  of  Peoples"  has  stated  the  situ- 
ation clearly:  "Today  the  principal  fact  we 
must  all  recognize  Is  that  the  social  question 
has  become  world-wide." 

Yes,  the  world  has  become  a  "village 
planet." 

But,  regrettably,  too  many  of  our  loyalties 
and  Institutions  remain  tribal,  not  plane- 
tary 

To  replace  the  tribal  c<^mmunlty  with  a 
glob.il  community  requires  the  growth  of 
new  loyalties  .  .  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions  .  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
obligations. 

In  building  such  a  global  community,  we 
face  one  clear  and  nverwhelnilng  challenge. 
The  widening  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor 

Everywhere  we  see  {>eople  caught  between 
soaring  hopes  and  Immovable  traditions. 

Everywhere  we  see  a  revolution  against 
what  Emmanuel  Mounler  called  the  "estab- 
lished disorder." 

And  we  know  that.  In  today's  world,  peace 
can  be  threatened  by  social  and  economic 
deprivation,  by  destitution  and  hunger  as 
well  as  by  armies  crossing  borders  and  bombs 
falling  from  the  sky 

How  do  we  meet  this  threat?  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  rightly  stated  that  "Development  Is  the 
new   name   for  peace" 

But  development"  cannot  be  limited  to 
economic  growth  It  must  promote  the  good 
of  the  whole  man 

"Development"  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
eliminating  hunger,  or  even  of  reducing  pov- 
erty The  struggle  against  physical  destitu- 
tion U  not  enough 

It  Is  a  question  rather  of  building  a  world 
where  each  man,  no  matter  what  his  race, 
religion  or  nationality,  can  live  a  fully  hu- 


man life  .  .  a  world  where  each  man  may 
be  freed  from  the  servitude  lmi>osed  on  hlin 
by  (.'.her  men  or  by  natural  forces  he  Is  un- 
a!)le  to  control. 

It  Is  a  question,  In  short,  of  building  a 
world  where  freedom  Is  not  an  empty  word. 

In  thLs  striving  for  real  development,  we 
who  live  In  the  Western  world  have  a  sp>eclal 
responsibility. 

It  was  we  who  launched  the  technological 
revolution  that  has  produced  such  dazzling 
wealth  In  the  midst  of  squalor. 

It  Is  we  who  have  spread  It  to  the  world  at 
large. 

And  today  we  tolerate — by  limited  exertion 
If  not  by  Inaction— inconceivable  and  grow- 
ing disparities  of  wealth  and  destitution. 

Tlie  hard  facts  are  these: 

In  this  world,  only  some  800  million  people 
have  per-caplta  Income  of  over  750  dollars 
a  year. 

Another  400  million  earn  between  250  and 
750  dollars  a  year. 

The  remaining  2.2  billion  earn  less  than 
250  dollars  per  year.  (And  almost  half  of 
those  earn  less  than  100  dollars  a  year) . 

Does  anyone  think  this  disparity  can  con- 
tinue without  the  eventual  outbreak  of 
serious  violence  and  war  -without  new 
Cubiis.  Congos  and  Dominican  Republics? 

How  are  we  going  to  close  this  gap? 

It  will  require  determined  effort  by  local 
leaders  to  mobilize  local  resources. 

And  by  "local  resources"  I  mean  not  Just 
material  resources.  I  mean,  also,  resources 
of  vision  and  will  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  le.iders  who  would  bring  their  nations 
Into  the  20th  century. 

But  no  matter  how  much  the  poor  nations 
help  themselves,  we  cannot  evade  the  fact 
that  they  stand  little  chance  of  success  with- 
out the  help  of  those  which  are  rich. 

It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  engage  In  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  prore.ss  of  develop- 
ment Once  we  recognize  the  e.xlstence  of  a 
universal  common  good  and  of  International 
social  Justice — and  show  a  willingness  to 
commit  ourselves  to  It  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  a.sslstance  can  be  solved.  Not  with- 
out difficulty — but  they  can   be  solved. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions which  you  and  I  must  answer — ar* 
those  stated  bluntly  by  Pope  Paul  In  his  en- 
cyclical: 

"Let  each  one  examine  his  conscience,  a 
conscience  that  conveys  a  new  message  of 
our  times.  Is  he  prepared  to  support  out  of 
his  own  fxxiket  works  and  undertakings  orga- 
nized In  favor  of  the  most  destitute?  Is  he 
ready  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that  the  public 
authorities  can  Intensify  their  efforts  In  fa- 
vor of  development?  Is  he  ready  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  Imported  goods  so  that  the 
producer  may  be  more  Justly  rewarded?  Or  to 
leave  this  country.  If  necessary  and  If  he  Is 
young.  In  order  to  assist  In  this  development 
of  the  young  nations?" 

History  has  shown  that  man  will  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  victories  of  war.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  will  sacrifice  tor  the 
development  required  for  peace. 

We  are  challenged,  then,  today  to  trans- 
fer the  standard  which  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted norm  In  modern  national  societies  to 
the  International  community.  This  Is  revo- 
lutionary doctrine. 

It  will  entail,  among  other  things,  revision 
of  the  existing  North-South  pattern  of  Inter- 
national trade. 

As  Pope  Paul's  encyclical  pointed  out:  "An 
economy  of  exchange  can  no  longer  be  based 
solely  on  the  law  of  free  competition.  Free- 
dom of  trade  Is  fair  only  If  it  is  subject  to  the 
demands  of  social  Jtistlce." 

The  Pope's  admonition  has  already  been 
heeded  to  some  degree  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
trade  negotiation.  In  that  negotiation  the 
rich  nations  have  agreed  to  a  new  program  of 
food  aid  for  the  poor.  And  they  are  now  con- 
sidering the  immediate  extension  of  trade 
concessions    to    th«    developing     countrlet 
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which  will  not  be  fully  extended  to  the  de- 
veloped for  another  five  years. 

But  this  Is  only  a  beginning. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  to  be  held  In  New  Delhi  in 
1968.  we  must  re-examine  many  of  our  old 
basic  premises. 

For  Instance.  President  Johnson  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  we  are  ready  now  to  ex- 
plore the  possible  benefit  of  temporary  pref- 
erential tariff  advantages  for  all  developing 
countries  In  the  markets  of  all  the  Indus- 
trialized countries. 

What  about  development  assistance  aside 
from  trade? 

The  United  States — and  other  developed 
nations — are  contributing  less  than  .7  of  one 
per  cent  of  their  Gross  National  Product  to- 
day We  stand  guilty,  Just  as  others  do. 

I  know  there  are  experts  who  claim  the  poor 
nations  cannot  usefully  absorb  too  much 
more. 

But  the  World  Bank  estimates  that  devel- 
oping nations  can  efficiently  absorb  twice  the 
amount  of  capital  today  as  a  decade  ago.  Yet 
the  trend  In  contributions  continues  down- 
w.ird. 

Not  only  Is  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance Inadequate 

There  is  the  obvious  need  for  achieving  a 
better  b.ilance  between  population  and  avail- 
able resources. 

Debt  burdens  have  movinted  to  staggering 
heights. 

And  trained  talent  Is  steadily  drained  from 
developing  countries — depriving  them  of  not 
only  technical  t.ilent  but  of  their  natural 
political  and  social  leaders  as  well. 

As  we  celebrate  this  June  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  Plan,  I  believe  the 
industrialized  n.itions  of  the  world  must  re- 
new their  determination  to  provide  aid  at  the 
level  that  it  is  needed 

1  say  the  World  Bank  is  rlpht.  According 
to  present  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  for- 
elfin  aid  contribution  of  developed  countries 
could  well  be  doubled. 

As  we  look  toward  the  next  decade,  we 
should  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries can  coop)erate  In  carrying  this  burden. 

The  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  World  Bank's  consortia  for  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  a  welcomed  first-step — 
which  could  lead  to  broade*-  participation  In 
the  future. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge  In  all  its 
aspects,  we  must  strengthen  every  economic 
Institution  we  have — and  develop  new  ones 
if  need  be.  If  our  existing  financial  and  de- 
velopment institutions — all  formed  two  dec- 
ades ago  with  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations — need  to  be  supplemented  or 
modified,   we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

To  make  the  moral  weight  of  the  Church 
felt  at  the  grassroots  level,  tha  Pope  estab- 
lished In  January  of  this  year  a  Papal  Com- 
mission on  Justice  and  P&ace. 

Working  with  parallel  national  secretari- 
ats, and  cooperating  closely  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace  can  do  much  to  mobilize 
public  support  for  the  development  of  efforts 
ahead. 

We  know  that  basic  social  injustices  will  be 
corrected — whether  the  race  problem  In  our 
nation,  or  the  poverty  problem  In  our 
world — only  when  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  Jus- 
tice has  triumphed  over  injustice  .  .  .  the 
conscience  of  the  present  over  the  memory 
of  the  past,  only  after  men  and  women  of 
oonsclence  formed  in  a  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tra- 
dition took  their  convictions  seriously  and 
translated  them  Into  action. 

Closing  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  la 
not  something  to  be  achieved  In  a  period  of 
months  or  even  years.  We  must  avoid  be- 
coming what  the  poet  Meredith  called  "too 
•oon  despalrers."  But   we   must   close   that 


gap — not  Just  because  It  is  In  our  own  In- 
terest, not  Just  because  of  the  Communist 
challenge — but  as  President  Kennedy  said  In 
his  inaugural  mesage:  "Because  It  Is  right." 

Finally,  may  I  add  this:  We  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  confuse  a  recognition  of  the  moral 
unity  and  Interdependence  of  mankind  with 
the  political  messlanlsm  of  a  nation,  class  or 
race. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  obllg:atlon  to  help 
the  poor  does  not  mean  that  we  have  either 
the  obligation  or  Intention  to  Impose  our  po- 
litical and  social  Institutions  on  other  coun- 
tries or  continents. 

Our  recognition  of  our  responsibility  car- 
ries with  It  no  claim  that  power  and  virtue 
are  synonymous,  that  the  power  of  the  most 
powerful  must  be  harnessed  to  spread  one 
version  of  virtue.  It  doee  not  Imply  that  any 
one  nation  can  claim  to  be  the  engine  that 
makes  the  moral  universe  go  around. 

It  Is  the  task  of  both  the  graduation  class 
of  1967  and  of  our  generation  to  convince  the 
legislatures  and  the  executives — of  all  de- 
veloped nations — that  moral  imperatives  as 
well  as  physical  security  require  a  substantial 
commitment  to  long-range  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

"Development  is  the  new  name  for  peace." 

All  men  profess  to  seek  peace.  But  peace  Is 
like  a  flower — It  needs  fertile  soil  In  which  to 
grow.  It  cannot  grow  In  the  rocks  of  bitter- 
ness and  poverty.  In  the  dry  sands  of  back- 
wardness and  despair.  It  needs  the  fertile  soil 
of  education  and  food,  and  of  health  and 
hope. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  Is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  It  requires  a  master 
architect;  In  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — but  we 
must  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  crutch. 

It  is  our  task  today,  and  It  will  be  yours 
tomorrow,  to  bring  men  closer  to  the  day 
when  social  Justice  for  all  is  no  longer  a 
dream  but  a  reality,  all  over  this  world. 


SENATOR  VANCE  HARTKE  OF  INDI- 
ANA DISCUSSES  QUALITY  STA- 
BILIZATION BILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  re- 
cently addressed  a  group  of  retail 
pharmacists  at  the  Northwest  Pharma- 
ceutical Exposition  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

In  his  remarks  Senator  Hartke  dis- 
cussed the  quality  stabilization  bill  (S. 
1460)  which  he  and  other  Senators 
joined  me  in  introducing  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  about  the  purposes  and  effects  of 
the  quality  stabilization  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

To  Do  What's  Right 
(Address    by    Senator    Vancb    Hartke,    to 

Northwest    Pharmaceutical    Exposition, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  13,  1967) 

"Don't  pray  for  wisdom.  We  know  what's 
right.  Pray  for  courage.  We  often  fall  to  do 
what's  right." 

There  are  two  significant  reasons  why  It 
Is  appropriate  to  stress  this  quotation  in 
starting  my  remarks  before  a  group  of  retail 
pharmacists  from  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
from  Washington — from  Oregon — from 
Idaho — and  from  Alaska. 

First  because  we  have  Just  started  with  a 
favorite  saying  of  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the 
greatest,  statesmen  to  come  out  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  the  late  Senator  William  E. 
Borah  of  Idaho. 

Second,  all  of  us  present  know  that  the 


subject  of  our  remarks  today,  Quality  Stabili- 
zation, Is  right  for  our  country.  But,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  convincing  Congress 
that  it  must  do  what's  right;  that  it  must 
give  to  the  consumers,  the  retailers,  the 
wholesalers,  and  the  manufacturers  the 
Quality  StabiUzatlon  Act. 

Therefore,  we  are  all  here  with  a  challenge. 
We  must  ask  for  ourselves  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  to  take  those  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  legislative 
process  so  that  Quality  Stabilization  will  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  You  pharmacists 
are  here  with  your  well-informed  leaders 
and  there  are  other  industries  represented. 
The  challenge  Involves  an  awareness  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  an  appraisal  of  the 
current  situation,  and  your  decision  to  work 
with  your  leaders  to  communicate  eflfectlvely 
as  constituents  with  all  your  Members  of 
Congress,  particularly  as  the  bill  moves 
through  the  legislative  process  to  the  desk 
of  each  one  of  them. 

Lets'  start  by  agreeing  that  you  as  a  group 
do  not  need  from  me  a  lesson  on  the  im- 
portance of  Quality  Stabilization  to  you  as 
retailers,  but  let's  also  agree  that  we  carmot 
spend  too  much  time  talking  about  the 
importance  of  Quality  Stabilization  to  the 
consumer.  When  you  Washington  Staters 
note  that  your  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
as  the  powerful  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  calls  together  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  (including  Alaska's 
Senator  Bartlett)  to  deliberate  concerning 
Quality  Stabilization  you  can  be  assured 
that  the  first  and  most  Important  considera- 
tion must  be  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  consumer  from  Quality  Stabilization. 
Further,  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  It  Is 
politically  Important  for  the  consumer  to 
understand  this  benefit. 

As  a  member  of  Senator  Magnuson's  com- 
mittee I  find  that  we  are  constantly  asked 
to  examine  many  ways  that  the  public's 
health,  safety,  and  economic  climate  can  be 
protected  by  government  agencies  through 
legislation  that  strives  to  tell  businessmen 
how  to  design,  how  to  manufacture,  how 
to  promote,  how  to  advertise,  how  to  label, 
bow  to  package,  how  to  test,  how  to  sell,  and 
how  to  service. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  experiences 
that  I  have  enjoyed  since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate Involved  the  privilege  of  being  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  held  bearings  on  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Bill  during  the  88th  Congress. 
It  was  particularly  stimulating  to  find  that 
the  more  we  listened  to  wltnetsM  both  pro 
and  con,  the  more  we  were  con^anced  that 
the  great  American  consumer  has  such  a 
vital  stake  in  the  success  of  tills  proposed 
legislation. 

Let  me  share  with  you  today  what  I 
learned  about  these  consumer  benefits  to  be 
attained  through  Quality  Stabilization.  In 
this  way  I  can  best  communicate  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  Quality  Stabilization  doee 
depend  to  a  great  deal  on  our  ability  to 
convince  the  Chairman  and  a  majority  of 
his  other  committee  members  that  an  Im- 
pressive number  of  substantial  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  and  retailers  In  the  state 
of  Washington  and  In  the  other  states 
thoroughly  understand  the  relationship  of  • 
Quality  Stabilization  to  the  consumer.  Fur- 
ther, that  understanding  alone  Is  not  enough, 
we  must  strive  to  communicate  this  true 
meaning  to  the  consumer  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

Yes,  while  Congress  through  hearings  will 
be  examining  the  consumer  benefits,  you 
businessmen  are  challenged  to  communicate 
the  true  meaning  of  Quality  Stabilization  to 
the  consumers.  In  our  favor  I'll  predict  that 
we  will  be  constantly  reminded  that  the 
interests  of  our  "consumers"  who  are  busi- 
nessmen are  common  Interests  with  the  beet 
interests  of  all  other  consumers.  I  have  found 
to  a  very  substantial  degree  that  these  com- 
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mon  Interest*  are  concerned  with  integrity. 
with  the  elimination  of  confusion,  and  with 
the  preservation  of  competition 

We  can  stHke  a  blow  for  integrity  A  man- 
ufacturer who  choosee  to  bring  his  trade- 
marked  product  to  marltet  under  the  pro- 
posed new  rules  will  be  compelled  to  have 
the  highest  type  or  integrity  to  be  successful. 
To  begin  with  the  new  law  will  definitely  be 
applicable  only  to  products  "In  free  and 
open  competition."  When  a  manufacturer 
assumes  increased  responsibilities  under  the 
new  law.  he  better  not  try  to  renege  on  hla 
promises.  If  he  In  turn  starts  violating  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  or  any  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Antitriist  Liaws.  be  would  be 
•Illy  to  try  to  live  with  Quality  Stabilization. 

Oongreas  through  Quality  Stabilization 
can  offer  a  means  whereby  the  manufacturer 
with  a  dedicated  belief  In  quality  marketing 
wm  be  able  to  strengthen  his  marketing  pol- 
icies and  enhance  his  reputation  for  pos- 
sessing those  qualities  He  will  find  It  nec- 
essary to  have  a  marketing  organization  that 
Is  thoroughly  educated  concerning  these 
policies  and  trained  In  t.he  sales  techniques 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  policies  He  wlU 
find  It  necessary  to  take  3tep>s  wlthm  his  own 
organization  to  make  sure  that  he  takes  his 
quallty-staMllzed  product  to  market  with 
clean  hands. 

We'll  help  eliminate  confusion/  Well  light 
up  the  marketplace  with  superior  value 
standards  in  many  commodity  lines  Manu- 
facturers will  have  an  Increased  incentive  to 
offer  quality  features  brightly  Illuminated  by 
nationally-advertised  prices  Consumers  will 
be  able  to  compare  the  resulting  known  value 
standards  with  those  of  all  the  other  avail- 
able competitive  products.  This  will  mean 
that  better  measuring  sticks  of  value  are 
available  to  all.  We  move  firmly  out  of  the 
world  of  the  unknown  and  back  to  brand 
name  standards. 

And  customers  are  confused  with  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  price  that  seems  to  come 
from  everywhere  Including  recognized  gov- 
ernment leaders.  The  resulting  dialog  wheth- 
er In  government.  In  the  market  place,  or  in 
the  home  tends  to  direct  attention  away 
from  "Value."  After  all  aren't  your  cus- 
tomers seeking  Value?  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion recognizes  that  price  and  quality  are  es- 
sential Ingredients  of  Value,  and  abhors  the 
quality  deteriorating  trend  when  price  alone 
Is  emphasized  with  the  resulting  confusion 
concerning  Value. 

The  majority  of  American  consumers  do 
have  the  intelligence  and  discernment  to 
purchase,  in  the  long  run.  those  articles 
which  give  honest  v.uues  TTie  position  that 
we  take  Is  that  if  the  consximer  Is  given  an 
opportunity  under  Quality  Stabilization  to 
choose  between  competing  trademarked  ar- 
ticles prlce-stablllzed  at  various  levels  and 
those  articles  sold  on  price  alone  he  or  she 
can  decide.  In  any  purchise.  whether  he  or 
she  Is  primarily  Interested  in  serviceability 
and  quality  or  primarily  In  price;  and  which 
article  affords  the  beet  value 

Fair  competition  will  prevail.  The  last  busi- 
ness census  tells  us  that  over  a  five  yeair 
period  there  was  a  marked  reduction  In  the 
total  number  of  retail  establishments  while 
retail  sales  In  dollars  Increased  substantially. 
For  example,  in  Washington  State  the  shrink- 
age was  over  one  thousand  from  27,612  to 
26,430  despite  over  a  half  billion  Increase  In 
total  sales.  Every  sign  tells  us  that  this  de- 
crease In  number  of  retail  enterprises  In  rela- 
tion to  gross  sales  continues  Every  year  mass 
marketers  come  up  with  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  gross  and  attain  a  better  position  to 
dictate  and  dominate.  The  retailers,  partic- 
ularly specialty  shops,  who  look  to  brand 
name  products  sis  Jewels  of  Industry  and  not 
as  bait  to  be  used  by  predators,  will  be  en- 
couraged to  fight  back  when  they  are  offered 
Quality-Stabilized  products.  There  will  be 
more  incentive  to  stay  In  business,  to  expand, 
to  keep  their  sons  In  the  business.  Others 


win  act  on  their  plans  to  open  new  business. 
Does  anyone  want  to  argue  with  us  when 
we  state  that  "more  competitors  will  mean 
more  competition?"  Tlie  consumer  will  have 
a  wider  choice  between  different  kinds  of 
competition. 

There  are  some  very  favorable  conditions 
that  we  take  Into  this  1967  campaign 

1  It's  the  Identical  bill  that  wiis  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  In  the  88th  Congress. 

2.  The  bill  Is  firmly  based  on  the  "Old  Dear- 
born' case  lU.S.  Supreme  Court).  In  1964 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  In  the 
last  few  months  both  the  Ohio  and  Arizona 
Supreme  Courts  have  all  cited  the  same  b.islc 
propositions  In  law  from  the  "Old  Dearborn" 
case  In  upholding  fair  trade  acts. 

3.  Current  success  In  other  Industries  with 
existing  Fair  Trade  Laws,  particularly  in 
New  York  State.  Is  In  our  book,  a  strong  Indi- 
cator that  Important  segments  of  the  con- 
sumer market  are  ready  to  Intelligently  and 
effectively  make  use  of  Quality  Stabllizalon. 

4.  Its  good  that  when  Senator  Magnuson 
puts  on  one  of  his  other  hats  as  Chairman 
of  the  Sul)commlttee  on  Independent  Offices 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
he'll  readily  recognize  that  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion win  not  require  a  single  dollar  more  to  be 
appropriated  to  such  economic  pollcers  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He'll  like 
that. 

5.  The  seventy  National  Trade  Associa- 
tions and  the  hundreds  of  state,  regional 
and  local  org.inizatlon.s  who  h.ive  endorsed 
the  bill  have  the  strength  to  effectively  tell 
the  story  In  every  locality  in  the  country. 
From  your  Industry  we  have  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  .Association,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Stute  A.ssoclatlon  Secre- 
taries, the  Metropolitan  Cities  Drug  Associa- 
tion Secretaries,  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores,  and  the  Toilet  Goods 
Association 

6  Leaders  In  Washington  recognize  that 
the  movement  h<\s  strong  and  effective  lead- 
ership. That  exciting  Hoosler.  John  W. 
Anderson,  the  President  of  Quality  Brands 
Associates  has  lived  the  principles  over  40 
years  to  the  point  th.it  he  now  builds  to 
quality  and  sells  value  through  over  150.000 
automotive  outlets.  He  leads,  by  example, 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  with  Intense 
determination. 

Today  we  have  for  the  most  part  avoided 
statistic"!  We  have  not  bothered  to  answer 
our  critics  We  have  not  stressed  the  market- 
ing tactics  of  the  kind  of  retailers  most 
prone  to  attack  Quality  Stabilization. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  win  this  fight 
with  statistics  I  am  certain  that  we  must 
not  let  our  adversaries  crowd  us  Into  a  de- 
fensive position.  In  my  Judgment  the  most 
Important  elements  In  this  fight  are  your 
belief  In  yourselves,  your  belief  In  your  way 
of  doing  business,  your  belief  that  you  are 
Important  to  your  customers,  and  your  abili- 
ty to  communicate  to  your  members  of  Con- 
gress what  Quality  Stabilization  means  to 
your  customers — what  Quality  Stabilization 
means  to  you 

Perhaps  these  points  will  be  even  clearer 
to  you  If  I  use  one  of  your  leaders  as  an 
example.  I  Join  with  you  in  your  pride  that 
tomorrow  night  Chris  Haleston  will  receive 
the  A.  H.  Robins  'Bowl  of  Hygela"  honoring 
him  as  "Pharmacist  of  the  'Year,"  the  most 
coveted  award  In  Oregori  pharmacy.  I'm 
sure  we  all  agree  that  year-ln-year-out  Chris' 
regular  customers  receive  more  value,  more 
service  than  do  those  price-driven  customers 
chasing  here  and  there  after  the  bargains 
heralded  In  bold-face  type.  While  I  am  not 
Intimately  familiar  with  his  particular  busi- 
ness activities  I  know  In  general  the  kind 
of  service  business  that  he  operates.  You 
can  be  certain  his  strategy  for  growth  In- 
volved   Identification    with    the    established 


products  of  brand  name  manufacturers.  He 
knew  that  these  manufacturers  needed  and 
w.uucd  the  type  of  long  range  representa- 
tion In  his  community  that  he  was  prepared 
to  offer.  He  knew  that  his  community  would 
benefit  when  he  became  Its  purchasing  agent 
bringing  the  products  of  the  brand  name 
manufacturers  Into  his  store  and  offering 
them  for  sale. 

But  Chris  Is  concerned  when  he  sees  that 
the  brand  name  manufacturer  under  exist- 
ing laws  finds  It  difficult  to  protect  this 
brand  name  and  goodwill  from  predatory 
practices  that  unfairly  injure  both  the  small 
merchant  and  the  brand  name  manufac- 
turer. He  can  see  that  In  many  communities 
hl.s  kind  of  store  Is  losing  ground  to  the  so- 
called  mass  merchant.  He  remembers  tha 
many  hurdles  that  he  has  crossed  on  his  way 
to  his  present  successful  status,  as  he  sees 
the  giant  clouds  kicked  up  by  free-for-all 
marketing  that  features  the  famous  brand 
name  at  the  low-low  bait  price.  He  worries 
about  the  hurdles  facing  his  kind  of  mer- 
chant. In  the  light  of  chaotic  competitive 
conditions  what  are  the  answers. 
Should  we  remodel? 
What  about  the  new  store? 
Should  we  buy  the  building  or  keep  on 
renting? 

Then  there  is  the  problem  involving  the 
new  line? 

Is  my  inventory  too  high? 
Shall  we  help  promote  the  new  products? 
How  much  to  budget  for  advertising? 
Can  we  afford  Unproved  delivery  service? 
I  know  we  need  the  new  cash  register? 
Must  we  wait  longer  for  air  conditioning? 
For  office  equipment? 

Can  we  keep  an  extra  clerk  busy? 
More  local  bank  credit  Is  available,  is  this 
the  time  to  use  it? 

Is  there  a  place  for  my  eon  In  the  busi- 
ness? 

Can  I  afford  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention' 

Yes.  Chris  has  no  doubt  asked  himself 
these  kinds  of  questions  and  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  his  son  John  now  Is  a  pharmacist 
and  manages  their  pharmacy. 

Now  reassure  yourselves  that  a  Quality 
Stabilization  Bill  will  help  you  answer  these 
questions  In  a  manner  that  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  you  to  better  serve  your  customers. 
And  when  vou  communicate  with  your  mem- 
bers of  Congress  tell  them  In  positive  man- 
ner how  you  will  be  encouraged  to  better 
serve  your  customers,  how  you  will  take 
progressive  steps  that  will  help  stimulate 
your  business  community,  when  the  new 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  brings  to  main 
street,  to  the  shopping  center,  and  to  the 
comer  drug  store  a  healthier  business  cli- 
mate featuring  more  genuine  Integrity,  less 
confusion,  and  healthy  free  and  open  com- 
petition. 

VISTA  VOLUNTEER  FROM 
NEW  HAVEN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion. If  It  Is  to  remain  vigorous  and 
strong,  needs  young  men  and  women 
willing  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  others 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

One  such  selfless  young  man  is  24- 
year-old  Ken  Aiden  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ken  is  a  VISTA— Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America — worker  who  is  helping 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  face  resi- 
dents of  a  public  housing  project  in  Bal- 
timore. 

The  New  Haven  Register,  In  its  Sun- 
day pictorial  section  of  May  21.  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Ken  Aiden  and  on 
the  vital  service  he  is  providing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vista  Volunteer 

In  Baltimore.  Ken  Aiden,  a  24-year-old 
New  Havener,  slammed  down  the  phone.  It 
was  a  day  of  crisis  for  his  newly-formed  food 
buying  club  and  the  more  than  100  women 
who  were  members  looked  to  him  for  help. 
The  food  wholesaler  from  whom  the  group 
had  been  buying  would  no  longer  sell  to 
them.  Too  many  complaints  from  the  local 
grocers. 

Aiden.  who  is  nearly  blind,  is  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer—a Volunteer  In  Service  To  America — 
and  the  food  buying  club  was,  until  this  mo- 
ment one  of  his  most  successful  projects. 
Started  when  many  of  the  women  in  the  East 
Baltimore  public  housing  project  where  he 
was  serving  began  to  share  his  concern  over 
the  high  prices  of  local  grocers,  the  club  had 
managed  to  bring  grocery  bills  down  by  some 
five  to  seven  dollars  per  month  per  family. 

For  a  few  hours.  Aiden  searched  for  an- 
other company  to  do  the  Job.  That  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Bonnie  Ellis  solved  the  problem. 
A  resident  of  the  project,  a  mother  and  a 
part-time  school  crossing  guard,  Mrs.  Ellis 
had  spent  her  day  making  her  own  calls  to 
wholesalers. 

'I've  got  one,  Kenny,"  she  said  excitedly 
over  the  phone.  "Can  you  get  right  over  here." 
Aiden  lost  no  time  In  enlisting  a  ride  to  her 
home. 

The  greatest  crisis  to  date  had  been  mo- 
mentarily solved— not  by  a  VISTA  Volun- 
teer, but  by  a  representative  of  the  very 
people  they  are  trying  to  help. 

When  Aiden  first  come  to  Baltimore,  he 
made  his  home  in  the  depressing  anonymity 
of  the  11 -story  housing  project,  which  was 
varied  only  by  the  bright  red,  green  and 
blue  doors  on  each  unit. 

"I'd  wake  up  to  that  cement  floor  and 
hear  the  woman  next  door  hollering  at  her 
kids  and  I'd  ask  myself  why  was  I  here."  he 
said.  "Apathy?  You've  got  to  have  it  If 
.you're  going  to  live  like  this.  When  people 
have  always  said  'no'  to  you,  you  need  It 
to  survive. 

"You  can't  have  a  candy  bar.  not  because 
It  will  spoil  your  dinner,  but  because  there 
isn't  a  nickel.  Or.  you  can't  come  in  here 
because  you're  black.  Wouldn't  you  be 
apathetic?" 

Apathy  Is  the  disease  that  Aiden  Is  fight- 
ing in  Baltimore  and  he  found  the  best  way 
to  start  community  action  was  through  the 
food  co-op.  "Money  talks,  you  can't  deny  It," 
said  Aiden.  "Once  I  reach  these  women  on 
the  subject  closest  to  their  hearts,  I  can  show 
them  how  they  can  change  other  things." 

In  his  year  In  Baltimore  the  short  stocky 
Aiden  has  used  his  aggrefslveness  and  In- 
terest In  people  to  help  many  of  them 
through  personal  crises  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  for  themselves.  "If  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  businessmen  all  day.  I  would  have 
become  a  grocer.  My  field  Is  people,  and  I'd 
rather  get  an  old  woman  some  eyeglasses  or 
get  a  kid  a  part-time  Job,"  he  said. 

Aiden  has  done  this  and  much  more.  Last 
year,  he  and  two  other  volunteers  started 
and  staffed  a  nursery  school  because  there 
was  "no  one  else  to  do  It."  Now  he  has  started 
a  story  hour  once  a  week  to  Introduce  the 
preschoolers  to  the  Center's  library. 

Other  than  supervising  the  co-op.  his  main 
function  Is  troubleshooter  and  liaison  be- 
tween the  women  in  the  building  and  the 
various  agencies.  "I  tell  them  about  planned 
parenthood,  tenant  councils.  Jobs  available, 
and  other  services  In  the  area.  Then  it's  up 
to  them."  he  said. 

Aiden,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Sary  M.  Aiden 
of  New  Haven.  Joined  the  War  on  Poverty 
because,  as  he  puts  it.  "I  am  not  physically 
able  to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  and  would  like 
to  be  a  'soldier'  on  another  front."  A  grad- 
uate of  Hlllhouse  High  School  and  New 
Haven  College,  he  received  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  from  Goddard  College  in  Ver- 


mont. He  was  active  in  the  "Big  Brother" 
program  back  in  the  Elm  City. 

Aiden  expects  ultimately  to  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Community  Action  Agency  in  Balti- 
more on  a  salaried  basis,  but  worries  about 
Civil  Service  requirements  concerning  his 
vision. 

"Anyone  who  worries  about  Ken  Alden's 
vision  though,"  said  Stanley  Mazer,  his 
supervisor,  "Just  hasnt  seen  him  work." 


GRANT  OP  EQUAL  TIME  TO  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  BY  NATIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTING CO.— RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  SENATE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Senate  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  a  resolution 
requesting  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
to  give  equal  time  to  South  Carolina  in 
reply  to  a  program  shown  on  its  network 
on  June  16,  1967. 

The  Senate  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram unfairly  presented  a  picture  to  a 
national  audience  that  is  untrue  and 
incorrect  as  to  conditions  existing  in  a 
certain  portion  of  South  Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Calendar  No.  S.  569 

(Introduced  by  Senators  Mozingo 
and  Mason) 
A  Senate  resolution  requesting  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  to  give  equal  time 
to  South  Carolina  In  reply  to  a  program 
shown  on  its  network  on  June  16,  1967 
Whereas,  on  the  night  of  June  16,  1967,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  allowed  to 
be  shown  over  its  network  a  program  referred 
to  as  the  Huntley-Brinkley  Report;  and 

Whereas.the  Huntley-Brinkley  Report  was 
severely  critical  of  the  handling  of  local  gov- 
ernment affairs  In  South  Carolina  and  in 
particular  Williamsburg  County;   and 

Whereas,  the  report  unfairly  presented  a 
picture  to  National  viewers  that  Is  untrue 
and  incorrect  as  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  portion  of  South  Carolina.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina; 

That  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
is  hereby  requested  under  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  assign  a  thirty  minute  time  in- 
terval at  the  same  time  of  night  and  same 
day  of  the  week  as  the  program  given  by  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  Report  in  order  that,  under 
the  rules  of  fair  play,  honesty  and  integrity, 
the  National  audience  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  conditions  as  they  really  exist 
and  not  hypothetical  ones  as  slanted  and 
taken  out  of  context  by  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  to  the 
United  States  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
and  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Carolina. 


Their  most  recent  activity  in  their 
fundraising  efforts  for  the  development 
of  the  park  is  to  promote  a  new  rose, 
"Doctor's  Wife."  This  hybrid  tea  rose  is 
salmon  pink  in  color.  It  is  a  hardy  bush 
with  large,  well-formed  blooms  and  deep 
green  foliage.  This  bush  grows  to  a  height 
of  3  or  4  feet  and  should  do  well  in  most 
climates.  This  rose  bush  was  hybridized 
by  Von  Abrams  and  developed  by  horti- 
culturist Fred  Edmunds  of  Wilsonvllle, 
Oreg.,  and  registered  with  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Oregon  auxil- 
iary ladies  promoted  this  rose  at  the 
American  Medical  Association  conven- 
tion last  week  in  Atlantic  City. 


"DOCTOR'S  WIFE,"  A  NEW  HYBRID 
TEA   ROSE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
women's  auxiliary  to  the  Oregon  Medical 
Association  is  a  constructive  and  active 
group  in  Oregon.  As  Governor,  I  assisted 
them  last  fall  in  dedicating  a  park  and 
playground  at  the  school  for  retarded 
children  in  Aloha,  Greg. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
ARTHUR  LARSON  AT  UTAH  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  most 
appropriate,  I  believe,  that  Dr.  Arthur 
Larson  should  have  been  chosen  to  make 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Utah 
State  University  at  Logan,  Utah,  this 
June.  Last  December  USU  dedicated  a 
new  center  for  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
war  and  conditions  for  peace,  and  Dr. 
Larson  has  spent  much  of  his  life  work- 
ing to  create  a  world  in  which  wars  can 
be  prevented  and  peace  can  be  kept. 

In  1956  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  making  him  respon- 
sible for  the  country's  overseas  informa- 
tion, cultural,  library,  press,  cinema,  tel- 
evision, people-to-people,  book,  maga- 
zine, and  Voice  of  America  programs. 
Later  he  became  a  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower,  and  is  currently 
director  of  the  Rule  or  Law  Research 
Center  at  Duke  University,  consultant 
to  the  State  Department,  and  consultant 
to  President  Johnson  on  international 
affairs. 

In  his  commencement  address.  Dr. 
Larson  addresses  himself  to  the  very  in- 
teresting question  "Can  Knowledge 
Bring  Peace?"  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  thought-provoking  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Knowledge  Bring  Peace? 

(Commencement  address  by  Arthur  Larson, 

June  3.  1967) 

In  view  of  the  recent  creation  here  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Causes  of  War 
and  Conditions  for  Peace,  I  thought  no  topic 
could  be  more  fitting  for  this  occasion  than 
the  question:   Can  Knowledge  Bring  Peace? 

At  a  time  like  this,  with  crisis  piled  upon 
crisis,  anyone  who  would  sp>eak  on  peace  has 
a  difficult  choice.  He  can  talk  about  the  latest 
developments  in  the  world's  storm  centers, 
and  about  how  at  least  to  get  through  next 
week-end  with  our  hides  still  Intact.  Or  he 
can  try  to  deal  with  the  long-range  question 
of  how  to  build  world  peace  and  order  so 
that  people  now  graduating  from  college  can 
look  forward  to  something  better  than  the 
seemingly  endless  succession  of  dangerous 
confrontations  and  clashes  that  seems  to  be 
the  dreary  pattern  of  our  times. 

I  have  decided  to  talk  about  the  latter, 
precisely  because  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  the 
long-range  task  at  a  time  like  this.  Everyone 
is  running  about  trying  to  put  out  fires.  But 
If  everyone  Is  putting  out  flres,  who  will  build 
the  new  city — the  city  of  order  and  peace? 
Suppose  by  some  miracle  we  could  put  the 
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Vietnam  and  Arab-Israel  conflicts  behind 
us— does  anyone  doubt  that  there  are  other 
crises  watting  In  the  wings  to  stride  onto  the 
center  of  the  stage  In  their  turn?  Will  It  be 
Nigeria  next,  or  Som.ilLland.  or  Rhodesia,  or 
Aden,  or  Angola,  or  Southwest  Africa,  or 
Kashmir,  or  Bolivia •» 

It  la  of  crucial  importance,  '.hen.  that  In 
the  time  gained  by  puttint;  out  current  fires, 
somebody  keeps  working  at  the  Job  of  deal- 
ing with  the  basic  causes  of  war  and  con- 
structing the  conditions  of  peace 

In  approaching  this  long-range  task,  I 
would  like  to  take  as  my  text  a  line  from 
President  Daxyl  Ch.^se  s  eloquent  statement 
In  the  program  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Center  here  last  December:  'Accurate  knowl- 
edge should  precede  all  Important  action." 

Now  It  U  a  curious  and  tragic  paradox  of 
our  civilization  that  m^in  has,  for  some  rea- 
son, never  quite  accepted  the  fact  that 
knowledge — and  the  techniques  of  scientific 
Intellectual  investigation — can  be  applied  to 
solving  problems  not  only  of  physical  science 
but  of  human  affairs. 

There  are  three  ways  to  approach  knowl- 
edge: scientific,  non-scientific,  and  pseudo- 
scientlflc. 

The  aclentlfic  approach  begins  with  finding 
the  true  facta,  through  direct  examination 
and  experiment,  and  then  applies  to  these 
facts  tested  methods  of  analysis  and  verifi- 
cation. 

The  non-scientific  approach  merely  reacts 
blindly  to  the  environment,  guided  by  noth- 
ing but  instincts,  emotions,  prejudices  and 
superstitions. 

The  peeudo-sclentlQc  approach  borrows  the 
trappings  of  the  scientific,  Including  elabo- 
rate paraphernalia,  complex  demonstrations, 
and  polysyllabic  terminologies;  unfortunate- 
ly the  approach  suffers  from  two  oversights: 
failure  to  get  the  ficts  In  the  first  place,  and 
failure  to  test  results  against  reality. 

The  tragedy  of  m.m's  attempt  to  bring 
order  into  his  poUtlc.il  and  social  relitlons 
is  that  this  attempt  h.is  floundered  from  the 
non-sclentlflc  to  the  pseudo-sclentlflc  with- 
out ever  coming  to  rest  on  the  scientific. 

Before  the  Age  of  Science,  !f  you  wanted  to 
find  out  what  the  Inside  of  the  human  body 
was  like,  you  did  not  open  a  human  body, 
you  opened  Aristotle.  When  Galileo,  to  test 
whether  the  speed  of  falling  objects  increased 
with  their  weight,  dropped  two  bails  of  dif- 
fering weights  from  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa  instead  of  accepting  the  answer  con- 
tained In  the  books,  this  was  considered  a 
piece  of  Impertinence.  Today  we  can  hardly 
believe  this  story — yet  for  the  most  part  our 
conduct  of  political  and  Internationa!  affairs 
is  still  dominated  by  pre-Ga!lleo  methods. 

World  wars  have  been  started  with  less  real 
investigation  of  the  true  facts  bearing  on  the 
probable  outcome  than  a  scientist  would  put 
Into  a  dietary  habit  of  an  obscure  Insect 

We  know  now  that  the  Kaiser  was  con- 
vinced that  the  British  would  never  enter 
World  War  I.  and  that  in  his  wildest  dreams 
he  never  suspected  that  the  United  States 
would  be  aligned  against  him.  With  this 
lesson  of  history  behind  him.  Hitler  never- 
theless made  precisely  the  same  error  of  fact 
In  neither  case  is  'here  any  Indication  that 
the  slightest  effort  was  made  to  check  the 
true  facts  on  which  these  momentous  de- 
cisions rested.  Indeed,  the  memoirs  of  Wal- 
ter Hlnes  Page  recount  the  maddening  frus- 
tration he  suffered  when  he  tried  to  get 
someone  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  on 
what  the  United  States  would  probably  do 
Similarly,  we  learned  later  that  Hitler  formed 
his  Judgment  on  the  probable  British  reac- 
tion on  the  strength  of  such  data  as  the 
Oxford  Union  Society's  vote,  after  a  debate 
In  1933.  that  "This  House  Will  Not  PlglK 
For  King  And  Country."  If  he  had  checked 
the  facta  of  this  debate,  at  which  I  was  pres- 
ent, ha  would  have  known  that  the  vote 
was  nothing  but  a  tribute  to  the  witty  and 


almost  hypnotic  eloquence   of   the   philoso- 
pher C    E    M.  Joad. 

How  well  are  we  doing  today  in  applying 
the  power  of  Intelligence  to  this  most  crucial 
of  all  Uisks?  The  answer  is  that,  until  re- 
cently. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  worlds  lenders  that  the  techniques  of 
Intellectual  research  had  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  solving  the  problem  of  war. 

A  rational  approach  to  any  problem  begins 
with  getting  the  facts — facts  which  are  ac- 
curate and  current.  International  relations 
today  are  being  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
facts  that  are  from  18  to  :J0O  years  out  of 
date  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  results  make 
no  sense?  Admittedly  this  is  p.irtly  due  to 
the  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the 
facts  have  been  changing  in  recent  times; 
but  this  only  multiplies  the  urgency  of 
making  a  major  effort  in  the  time  still  re- 
maining to  us  to  grasp  the  new  realities  of 
international  life  and  to  take  the  actions 
that  they  clearly  dictate. 

I  should  like  now  to  submit  a  sort  of 
check-list  of  current  misconceptions  of  fact, 
and  of  the  corresponding  true  st.ite  of  facts 
of  international  life  bearing  on  the  ultimate 
Issue  of  war  and  peace,  and  on  the  measures 
that  must  be  taken  to  dispose  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  and  order  wurld  affairs  wlth- 
o'.it  large-scale  organized  violence. 

The  first  mlsconcpptlon  Is  that  diplomacy 
Is  the  only  v.ilid  method  of  settling  Interna- 
tional disputes  The  true  fact  is  that  old- 
fiishtoned  power-politics  diplomacy  Is  vlr- 
lu.illy  obsolete  as  a  method  of  settling  major 
disputes.  When  you  couple  this  with  the  fact 
that  old-fiuhloned  power-politics  diplomacy 
Is  still  almiist  the  only  technique  used  in 
International  relations,  we  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand why  the  world's  main  divisive  is- 
sues— divided  Germany,  divided  Korea,  and 
divided  Viet  Nam.  to  name  only  the  most  ob- 
vious lllustratlonS"-;ire  ixs  far  from  solution 
as  they  were  when  they  first  arose 

Why  Is  diplomacy  obsolete?  The  re-.tson 
is  this.  War,  as  we  hiive  all  been  told  a  thou- 
sand times,  IS  unusable  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  p>ollcy  It  is  unu.^able  legally  because 
we  have  made  it  so  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  It  Is  unusable  practically,  becau.se 
the  p'lsslble  extinction  of  all  life  in  the  north- 
ern hem.lsphere  which  might  result  Is.  In  the 
language  of  the  Pentagon,  unacceptable, 
Pr<u:tlcally  everyone  In  the  world  seems  to 
understand  and  accept  this  now.  except  per- 
haps the  Communist  Chlne.«e  But  what  Is 
not  adequately  understood  Is  that  when  war 
becimes  obsolete,  methods  of  dispute-settlint; 
that  depended  upon  the  ultimate  availabil- 
ity of  war  themselves  also  become  obsolete 
Old-fitshioned  diplomacy  wits  not  typically 
an  ex'.Tclse  In  finding  the  Intrln.slc  rights 
and  wrongs  of  a  controversy,  such  as  a  t>ound- 
ary  dispute  The  outcome  did  not  depend 
upon  the  cogency  of  the  relative  evidence 
adduced,  as  it  would  In  court  What  the 
p.irtles  really  were  concerned  about  was: 
Which  one  could  defeat  the  other  If  mat- 
ters came  to  a  military  showdown?  If  coun- 
try A  could  convince  country  B  that  It  had 
decisively  superior  military  power,  the  bound- 
ary would  move  to  the  disadvantage  of  B, 
But  If  neither  could  convince  the  other  of 
such  superiority  sooner  or  later  there  would 
be  a  military  collision.  One  side  would  lose; 
one  would  win;  and  the  process  would  start 
over  again  This,  somewhat  simplified,  h.ts 
been  the  story  of  lnternatl>nal  dispute-set- 
tling through  most  of  human  hl.story. 

But  now.  for  the  first  time,  something  new 
has  been  added  which  completely  disrupts 
this  dispute-settling  pattern.  Because  of  the 
unusablllty  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  have 
complete  military  deadlock  between  the 
Great  Powers  on  the  major  Issues  The  new 
fact  of  life  Is  that  when  you  have  military 
deadlock  you  also  have  diplomatic  deadlock. 
Yet  In  the  teeth  of  this  plain  observable 
fact,  v;e  go  on  tr>lng  to  settle  disputes  by 
diplomacy  as  if  we  were  still  living  In  the 
days  of  Machlavelli  or  Metternlch. 


The  second  misconception,  closely  related 
to  the  first,  is  that  In  all  International  situa- 
tions it  is  power  that  ultimately  counts.  We 
have  Just  seen  that,  as  between  the  nuclear 
giants,  the  only  effect  of  power  is  not  to  gain 
advantage  but  only  to  preserve  a  stalemate. 
But  even  as  between  a  nuclear  power  and  a 
small  nation,  nuclear  power  Is  virtually 
useless. 

For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  bring 
about  a  quick  end  to  the  struggle  and  save 
the  lives  of  thousand!  of  American  soldiers 
was  apparently  never  a  serious  enough  possi- 
bility even  to  have  public  discussion.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Its 
contest  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
is  enjoying  any  advantage  because  of  this 
overwhelming  superiority  In  military 
strength.  Poland  and  other  satellites  are  tak- 
Ing  a  more  independent  line  toward  Moscow 
than  before  Russia  acquired  effective  nuclear 
armaments.  The  overwhelming  destructive 
capacity  of  the  United  States  Is  of  no  use  to 
It  in  relation  to  Cuba,  and  does  not  prevent 
such  a  humiliating  episode  a.s  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion;  nor  is  nuclear  strength  of  any 
relevance  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Malaysia.  Yem- 
en. Cyprus,  the  Northern  India  border,  and 
the  many  other  trouble-spots  In  Africa,  Asia, 
and  around  the  world.  In  the  Congo,  poi- 
soned darts  have  figured  prominently  In  bat- 
tles   but  not  nuclear  weipons. 

The  third  misconception  Is  that,  even 
though  it  Is  clear  that  power,  or  the  threat 
of  power  In  the  form  of  diplomacy,  is  not 
solving  current  disputes,  nations  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  accept  settlement  of 
their  Important  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
such  as  arbitration  and  adjudication.  The 
true  fact  is  that  nations  have  repeatedly 
submitted  controversies  involving  high  in- 
terests and  high  lubllc  excitement  to  peace- 
ful settlement.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury 177  major  disputes  between  nations 
were  resolved  by  arbitration,  including  79  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  Nor 
Will  It  do  to  try  to  explain  this  fact  away 
by  saying  that  nations  only  submit  unim- 
portant issues  to  peaceful  settlement.  No 
type  of  controversy  in  International  affairs 
Is  more  emotion-packed  than  a  dispute  over 
territory.  One  recalls  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
about  how  nations  will  figl.t  over  a  strip  of 
ground  too  small  to  bury  the  dead  in.  Yet 
Norway  (which,  by  the  way.  was  the  country 
that  prompted  Hamlet's  observation)  gave 
up  East  Greenland  to  Denmark  as  the  restilt 
of  a  court  decision.  In  the  last  few  years, 
boundary  disputes  important  enough  to  pro- 
voke armed  conflict  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  and  between  Cambodia  and  Thai- 
land, have  been  settled  in  the  World  Court 
The  actual  fact  Is  that  adjudication  or  arbi- 
tration on  the  merits  Is  usually  the  only  way 
a  hotly-contested  boundary  dispute  can  be 
settled  The  reason  Is  that  no  government 
could  make  a  diplomatic  settlement  giving 
away  the  sacred  soil  of  the  motherland  and 
still  survive  politically  at  home;  but  a  Judl- 
cl.il  settlement  reaching  the  same  result  in- 
volves no  such  political  dis.-vster 

The  fourth  misconception  Is  that,  sine* 
there  is  no  world  government  with  over- 
whelming military  power  to  enforce  law,  na- 
tions will  not  pay  any  attention  to  Judicial 
or  arbitral  decisions  which  they  do  not  like. 
The  actual  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  case  on 
record  of  disobedience  to  a  decision  o*  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
and  only  one  case  of  disobedience  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  current  International  Court  of 
Justice;  and  among  the  hundreds  of  other 
Judicial  and  arbitral  awards,  there  are  only 
a  few  cases  In  which  the  losing  party  has  re- 
fused to  give  effect  to  the  decision.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  scholars  that  the  record  of 
compliance  with  international  decision* 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  compliance 
with  domestic  decisions. 

In  the  same  bundle  of  outdated  notions  i* 
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the  Idea  that  all  confllcta  In  the  world  can 
ultimately  be  explained  as  communism  ver- 
sus antl-communlsm.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate  how  many  blunders  of  policy  and 
errors  of  strategy  this  persistent  fallacy  has 
produced  and  may  still  produce.  A  large  part 
of  the  quarrels  now  going  on  around  the 
world  go  back  to  animosities  and  rivalries 
that  were  old  before  communism  wm  even 
heard  of;  between  Arabs  and  Jews,  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems,  between  dozens  of  Af- 
rican tribes,  between  Greeks  and  Turks,  be- 
tween Innumerable  nations,  groups,  reli- 
gions, and  factions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  old  scores  to  settle  and  new  frictions 
attendant  upon  the  decolonization  process. 
True,  communism  Is  not  averse  to  fishing  In 
these  troubled  waters;  but  this  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  suppKising  that  If  commu- 
nism could  somehow  be  made  to  go  away  the 
world's  confiicts  would  largely  disappear. 

The  bipolar  picture  of  global  conflict  is 
discredited  even  more  decisively  by  the  very 
real  break  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  It  has  become  crystalline 
clear  that  this  Is  no  mere  ideological  debate. 
It  Is  a  dead-earnest  national  struggle  between 
two  natural  rivals.  Involving  the  largest  ter- 
ritorial dispute  in  the  world,  a  Ufe-and-death 
battle  for  the  allegiance  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  population,  and  a  growing  racial  con- 
flict which  could  dwarf  any  racial  confilct 
we  have  yet  seen,  as  the  Communist  Chinese 
try  to  mobilize  racialism  on  a  global  basis. 

This.  then.  Is  a  mere  sampling  of  erroneous 
notions  which  too  often  take  the  place  of 
accurate  facts  in  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs.  The  list  could  be  extended  to  dozens 
of  other  items,  large  and  small.  What  then 
Is  to  be  done  about  thla  dangerous  state  of 
affairs? 

The  fundamental  requisite  is  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  the  technlques(.  of  research, 
scholarship,  and  the  scientific  tnethod  have 
much  more  to  contribute  to  the  amelioration 
of  human  and  International  troubles  than 
has  ever  been  suspected.  It  is  curious  how 
difficult  it  Is  to  get  this  point  accepted.  I 
recall  that  at  one  of  our  Soviet-American 
Citizens'  Conferences  we  were  trying  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  three-man  "troika"  Instead 
of  a  single  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  simply  would  not  work.  One  of  my 
colleagues.  Professor  Louis  Sohn,  cited  a  de- 
tailed research  study  done  at  Harvard,  In- 
vestigating the  workings  of  various  kinds  of 
International  boards,  panels,  committees  and 
conunlsslons  of  various  sizes.  The  study 
showed  very  clearly  that,  of  all  possible 
bodies,  the  three-man  group  worked  worst. 
One  reason  was  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all 
seasoned  committee  workers,  of  two  men  in 
a  three-man  group  to  gang  up  on  the  third. 
Every  triumvirate  has  its  Lepldus  and  Its 
Caesar.  I  gently  reminded  the  Russians  that 
they  had  recently  had  a  demonstration  of 
this  phenomenon  In  the  triumvirate  that  suc- 
ceeded Stalin.  On  the  other  hand,  a  board  of 
five  or  seven  or  nine  members  was  found  by 
the  study  to  eliminate  most  of  these  kinds 
of  difficulty.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Russians 
that  If  a  comparable  study  with  a  comparable 
mass  of  data  had  shown  what  happens  when 
you  combine  two  hydrogen  atoms  with  one 
oxygen  atom,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept the  validity  of  the  study's  findings.  But 
merely  because  the  subject  of  the  study  was 
human  behavior,  apparently  we  must  Ignore 
the  observed  facts  and  go  on  and  on  making 
the  same  mistakes  forever. 

About  six  years  ago  there  was  a  significant 
turning  in  this  entire  story:  the  upsurge  of 
what  may  be  called  the  peace  research  move- 
ment. The  central  conviction  of  this  move- 
ment is  that  the  scholarly  and  research  com- 
munity have  an  important  and  Indeed  vital 
role  to  play  In  building  the  structures  and 
procedures  and  attitudes  that  are  essential  to 
peace.  The  physical  sciences  should  probably 
be  credited  with  having  taken  the  lead.  At 
a  time  when  Inspection  was  the  cornerstone 
of  our  disarmament  position.  It  Inevitably 


became  apparent  that  no  meaningful  politi- 
cal discussion  of  Inspection  could  be  under- 
taken unless  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  data 
was  developed,  bearing  on  such  obvious  ques- 
tions as  the  distance  from  which  particular 
kinds  of  underground  blasts  could  be  de- 
tected. To  continue  the  example  of  disarma- 
ment; the  lawyers  and  economists  soon  saw 
that  their  disciplines  also  bore  upon  crucial 
points.  As  a  matter  of  law,  could  our  nego- 
tiators really  promise  that  Russian  Inspectors 
could  enter  private  plants  In  the  United 
States,  even  if  the  owners  objected?  As  a 
matter  of  economics,  could  disarmament  be 
accomplished  without  severe  depression  and 
unemployment? 

Research  centers  began  to  be  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  methodically  supply- 
ing the  needed  data  and  analysis.  The  Rule 
of  Law  Research  Center  was  started  at  Duke 
University  In  1958,  and  now  has  a  staff  of 
twenty-seven.  Early  In  the  game,  I  made  up 
o  Design  for  Research  in  International  Rule 
of  Law,  containing  113  identified  research 
Jobs.  A  number  have  been  completed  by  our- 
selves and  others,  and  we  have  thirty-five 
projects  In  progress  now.  A  little  later,  sev- 
eral of  us  formed  a  Peace  Research  Commit- 
tee, which  produced  designs  for  research  in 
science  and  technology,  economics,  commu- 
nications, and  decision-making.  In  addition 
to  the  one  In  law.  Over  500  projects  are  de- 
scribed In  these  books.  The  Committee  then 
led  to  the  Peace  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  with 
Ambassador  James  J,  Wadsworth  as  Its  first 
president.  Now  there  are  active  peace  re- 
search Institutes  and  programs  in  dozens 
of  countries.  The  new  importance  of  research 
is  seen  in  the  prominent  place  occupied  by 
research  In  the  purposes  and  budget  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  exciting,  significant 
and  promising  developments  In  this  story  Is 
the  establishment  at  Utah  State  University 
of  the  Center  :or  the  Study  of  the  Causes  of 
War  and  Conditions  for  Peace. 

The  significance  of  all  this  is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  witnessing  a  massive  and 
methodical  Intellectual  assault  upon  the 
stubborn  problems,  both  fundamental  and 
detailed,  whose  solution  Is  a  precondition  to 
any  workable  and  structured  peace.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  preaching  peace  in  generali- 
ties or  slogans,  nor  is  It  a  matter  of  dreaming 
up  shining  models  of  a  totally  reconstructed 
world  order.  It  Is  a  matter  of  beginning  from 
where  we  are,  working  with  what  we  have 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and 
finding  ways  both  to  handle  the  day's  trou- 
bles more  effectively  and  to  construct  gradu- 
ally better  procedures,  laws,  and  Institutional 
arrangements  for  the  settling  of  all  disputes 
and  the  prevention  of  all  threats  to  the  peace 
as  they  arise. 

The  world  we  hope  to  build  in  this  way 
may  not  be  much  more  Utopian  one  hundred 
years  from  now  than  our  present  world,  but 
It  should  not  be  much  worse  either — and 
that,  in  view  of  the  cumulating  crescendo  of 
threats  and  dangers,  would  be.  In  the  long 
story  of  man's  adaptation  to  his  changing 
environment,  a  triumph  of  sorts  in  itself. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUS- 
TRY—REMARKS OP  SENATOR 
PASTORE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  was  scheduled  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  59th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Southern  Textile  Associa- 
tion In  Asheville,  N.C..  on  June  16,  1967. 
The  untimely  loss  of  his  mother  pre- 
vented Senator  Pastori  from  making 
these  remarks. 

I  have  read  his  speech  and  found  It  to 
be  characteristically  well-prepared  {md 
thought-provoking.  Senator  Pastore  has 


graphically  pointed  up  the  problems  of 
the  textile  industry  and  has  ably  pointed 
out  what  must  be  done.  In  his  words,  the 
solution  is  to  provide  quantitative  limita- 
tions or  quotas  on  imports  of  all  textiles — 
whether  of  cotton,  wool  or  manmade  li- 
bers. He  further  said  these  controls  "must 
be  global  in  scope  and  industrywide  In 
application.  This  will  avoid  import  con- 
centrations which  disrupt  our  markets 
and  cause  unemployment." 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this 
speech  to  every  Senator  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastorb 

AT  THE  59th  Annual  Convention  of  thk 

SotTTHERN  Textile   Association   at  Ashe- 
ville, N,C.,  June  16,  1967 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  be  with  you 
this  morning  to  talk  about  the  textile  indus- 
try— your  industry  and  mine — to  speak  a 
little  of  its  past — of  Its  present — Its  future — 
its  problems  and  its  promise 

I  speak  of  textiles  as  my  industry  because 
I  was  born  and  brought  up  In  the  shadow  of 
the  textile  mills  in  Rhode  Island.  My  State — 
then  and  now — counts  textiles  as  one  of  its 
leading  Industries — a  most  important  factor 
in  our  economy — a  leading  employer. 

My  deep  concern  for  textiles  as  Governor 
I  have  carried  to  my  years  in  the  Senate 
which  has  given  me  a  special  responsibility 
toward  the  Industry  in  Its  national  and  inter- 
national relations. 

It  is  no  small  responsibility  when  four  mil- 
lion American  Jobs  are  involved — all  told — in 
textile  activities. 

You  yourselves  are  part  of  a  work  force 
numbering  a  million  people  in  these  United 
States — you  who  transform  natural  and  arti- 
ficial fibers  Into  yarn  and  cloth  which  In  turn 
Is  made  Into  apparel  and  Into  household  and 
industrial  prcxlucts  beyond  all  count.  There 
are  two  million  people  in  this  country  pro- 
ducing fibers.  There  Is  another  million  ap- 
parel workers.  These  are  American  Jobs  de- 
termining the  prosperity  and  security  of 
American  homes. 

The  Importance,  therefore,  of  the  textile 
Industry  to  a  prosperous  and  growing  peace- 
time economy  Is  beyond  question. 

In  time  of  war  our  country  recognizes  tex- 
tiles as  a  defense  essential  second  only  to 
steel. 

At  all  times  in  this  country  we  must  have 
a  strong  and  growing  economy.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  you  and  I  and  our  colleagues 
are   so    vitally    Interested    In    this    Industry. 

In  a  world  where  limited  v^-ars  are  a  reality 
and  unlimited  wars  are  a  constant  threat, 
it  Is  tremendously  Important  that  we  main- 
tain a  vigorous  and  flexible  textile  Industry. 

In  the  1950's  the  textile  Industry  suffered 
from  adverse  Federal  policies.  Employment 
was  way  down.  Earnings  fell.  Serious,  indeed, 
were  the  problems  which  faced  numerous 
States  In  New  England  and  the  Southeast. 
Many  of  you  worried  through  these  tlmee. 

We  spoke  out — but  our  voices  were  not 
heard  in  Washington.  Federal  policies  were 
conceived  and  carried  out  without  regard  to 
their  effect  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  In  the  textile  industry.  Such  policies 
were  the  two-price  cotton — and  the  sub- 
sidizing of  foreign  mills  with  United  States 
dollars. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  cultivate — 
In  high  places — an  understanding  of  this 
dynamic  industry.  The  Job  is  not  com- 
pleted— perhaps,  in  a  sense,  never  to  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  task  which  you  men  must 
continue  to  shouler — and  we,  in  the  Con- 
gress, must  continue  to  share. 

In  1958  the  United  States  Senate  estab- 
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Uflhed  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Textiles  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman. 
Senator  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  and 
Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire  served  on 
the  Subcommittee.  Senator  HolUngs  of  South 
Carolina  la  now  a  member. 

Wo  held  long  and  thorough  hearings  In 
Washington.  Clemaon.  Charlotte — In  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut — In  Concord.  New  Hamp- 
shire— In  my  own  Providence — and  In  New 
York  City. 

A  broad  cross  section  of  the  Industry  par- 
ticipated. 

This  thorough  lnvesti(?atlon  focused  on 
those  Federal  policies  which  hurt  the  in- 
dustry. We  sought  a  program  which  would 
serve  both  textiles  and  the  nation.  The  hear- 
ings resulted  In  a  deeper  understanding  of 
our  problems  and  support  of  a  program  to 
remedy  them. 

The  Inequity  of  the  two-price  cotton  sys- 
tem was  obvious.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  leg- 
islation corrected  It. 

American  textiles  deserved  to  have  the 
best  and  most  modern  tools  to  work  with — 
and  a  faster  deprecU'.ion  allowance  for  tex- 
tile machinery  and  equipment  was  needed 
to  permit  that.  That  waa  taken  care  of 
promptly. 

But  the  meet  serious  problem  was  that  of 
iinrestralned  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  to  the  United  States  Our  Commit- 
tee recognized  that — and  found  the  rem- 
edy. 

It  waa  really  a  simple  remedy  for  a  com- 
plicated and  sometimes  confusing  situation 

The  solution  Is  to  provide  quantlt-itlve 
limitations  or  quotas  on  Imports  of  all  tex- 
tiles— whether  of  cotton,  wool  or  man-made 
nbers.  It  Is  no  solution  to  put  Import  quotas 
on  the  products  of  only  one  fiber — or  to  put 
them  on  all  textile  products  but  from  a  lim- 
ited number  of  sources 

Controls  must  be  global  In  scope  -  and  In- 
dustry-wide In  application  These  limitations 
must  be  broken  down  by  different  categorlea 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  This  will 
avoid  Import  concentrations  which  disrupt 
our  markets  and  cause  unemployment. 

Quotas  are  necessary  because  tariffs  hav» 
been  lowered — and  probably  will  be  lowered 
further.  In  addition,  costs  of  production  vary 
greatly  between  countries  exporting  to  us — 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Far  E^ast  There- 
fore, a  uniform  tariff  would  have  the  effect 
of  discriminating  In  favor  of  the  areas  with 
the  lowest  wages.  This  is  the  very  opposite 
of  what  we  would  like  to  accomplish. 

These  were  our  recommendations  In  1958 
Further  Investigations  followed  They  con- 
firmed our  findings — and  we  repeated  our 
recommendations. 

Our  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears — until  1961. 

Then  President  Kennedy  moved  Into  the 
White  House.  Promptly  he  moved  to  develop 
a  Textile  Program  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  This  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  his  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H  Hodges  and  was  announced  on  May  3, 
1981  as  the  historic  Seven-point  Textile 
Program. 

By  the  end  of  that  summer  of  1961  the  first 
International  Agreement — global  in  scope 
covering  cotton  textiles  and  app.arel — had 
been  concluded  with  the  understanding  that 
a  long-term  arrangement  would  be  worked 
out  within  the  year.  This  was  done — and  has 
now  been  extended  until   1970. 

Although  there  have  been  problems  with 
the  administration  of  this  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement. It  has  provided  a  useful  mecha- 
nism for  controlling  these  Imports. 

However,  no  arrangement  will  have  a  mean- 
ingful result  unless  it  is  properly  adminis- 
tered— and  this  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  Executive  Department. 

This — coupled  with  the  one-price  cotton 
legislation  and  the  more  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment In  connection  with  new  machinery  and 
equipment — has,  as  you  know,  restored  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  In  the  cotton  tex- 
tile sector  of  our  textile  Industry. 


We  must  remember,  however,  that  there 
Is  no  remedy  or  solution  to  the  textile  Im- 
port situation  unless  it  Is  Industry-wide. 
Piecemeal  approaches  only  shift  the  points 
of  disruption  from  one  target  to  another. 

Our  Subcommittee  stressed  this.  President 
Kennedy  emphasized  this  President  Johnson 
has  made  it  equally  clear  not  only  In  Provi- 
dence Rhode  Island  when  he  was  there  with 
me — but   also  when   vlsltlni?   In  Georgia. 

Three  United  States  missions  have  gone 
to  Europe  and  to  Japan  to  seek  an  Inter- 
national agreement  covering  trade  In  wool 
textiles  and  apparel. 

So  far  these  governments,  which  them- 
selves restrict  Imports,  have  not  been  wllung 
to  agree  to  rational  control  of  trade  with  the 
United  States.  If  this  continues,  we  have  no 
alternative  b\it  to  enact  legislation  w.^ilch 
win  restrict  such  Imports — or  take  whatever 
unilateral  action  Is  necessary. 

The  volume  of  Imports  of  man-made  tex- 
tiles was  relatively  small  when  the  Textile 
Program  began  But  In  the  last  few  yeaii.  It 
h.^8  increased  with  startling  rapidity  From 
small  Imports  these  Imports  of  man-made 
flber  textiles  Including  blends,  have  reached 
a  current  annual  rate  of  over  a  billion  sqiiare 
yards  equivalent  This  Is  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  United  States  market  Relatively. 
It  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  was  cotton  mi- 
port  when  the  Program  was  Initiated  In  1961. 

Tou  gentlemen  who  live  with  textr.es  every 
day  realize  more  than  any  one  else  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  In  your 
market.  You  see  the  shift  from  all-cotton 
fabrics  to  fabrics  blended  with  man-made 
flbers  or  wholly  of  synthetic  fibers 

This  whole  area  of  our  market  is  wide  open 
to  lmp<,)rt3. 

It  is  essential  that  we  move  ahead — at 
once — tj  Implement  our  Program  s<3  as  to 
control  the  quantity  of  man-made  flber  tex- 
tiles as  well  as  the  wool  textiles. 

This  Is  what  w.as  originally  contemplated. 
This  Is  what  was  originally  pledged.  This  Is 
what  must  be  done. 

You  men  who  represent  management  In 
this  vast  Industry — you  who  are  In  day-to- 
day contact  with  the  manufacturing 
process — you  who  are  so  close  to  the  million 
people  earning  their  living  In  this  Industry — 
you  men  bear  a  special  responsibility. 

This  Is  a  big  undertaking.  This  Is  not  a 
one-man  ]ob  It  Is  not  a  two-man  Job  Nor 
Is  It  a  Job  that  can  be  done  by  Washington 
alone.  We  need  your  help  It  Is  your  respon- 
sibility to  keep  your  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives completely  and  Intelligently  Informed 
of  what  Is  going  on — and  the  help  you  need 
from  us. 

Your  central  trade  association,  the  ATMl 
under  the  leadership  of  many  able  men — 
Including  Mr.  Fred  Dent — does  a  fine  Job 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  they  w,juld  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  you 
men  must  also  put  your  heads  and  your 
hands  to  this  task  Your  counsel  Is  Invalu- 
able. Your  voice  will  be  heard  Your  advice 
will  be  heeded.  Your  direct,  dally  as«(Oc!at!on 
with  ihr  thousands  of  men  and  W)n>en  nt 
every  level  of  the  Industry  places  you  In  a 
strategic  position  tor  two-way  rommunlca- 
tlon   between  Government  and  worker"? 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  dlfflrulties.  Do 
not  surrender  to  setbacks.  Persistence  pro- 
duces progress  Ju.*t  count  our  gain*  of  these 
past  five  years. 

Your  Industry  has  the  loyalty  of  your 
hearts — Just  as  it  has  the  dedication  of  your 
minds. 

The  textile  Industry  has  proved  Itse'.f  too 
resourceful  to  be  frustrated — too  deserving 
to  be  denied — too  dynamic  to  be  defeated. 

And  your  Industry  has  a  following  It  has 
friends  It  has  loyal  friends  who  know  Its 
bread-and-butter  values  to  our  economy — 
whether  It  be  one  neighbor's  Job — or  four 
million  Jobs  at  stake. 

It  begets  In  government  an  appreciation 
of  the  promise  of  national  security  Inherent 
In  a  prorperous  text.19  Industry. 


It  Invites  a  pledge  to  make  that  prosperity 
a  reality. 

As  I  look  back  again  to  my  Rhode  Island 
beginning— I  see  now  that  such  a  pledge  to 
textiles  has  been  a  life-time  commitment. 

So  It  shall  remain  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — as  long  as  tex- 
tiles have  their  problems. 

I  shall  proudly  Join  with  you  In  solving 
them-  and,  together,  we  shall  share  the 
satisfaction  of  a  more  secure  United  States^ 


FIVE-YEAR    CENSUS    NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  of  this  year  I  introduced  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kcchel]  a  bill  to  improve  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  census  of  population,  housing,  and 
unemployment  in  the  years  1968,  1975, 
and  every  10  years  thereafter.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  will  be  tp  establish  a  reason- 
ably complete,  nAlional  census  every  5 
years.  *^ 

Tlie  need  for  such  quinquennial  census 
information  Is  becominR  more  apparent 
every  day.  From  a  different  segment  of 
society,  virtually  every  week,  we  see  evi- 
dence that  the  statistical  information 
developed  in  the  last  decennial  census  Is 
outdated  or  inadequate.  The  results  of 
such  statistical  deficiencies  are  well- 
known  to  State  and  local  officials  in  the 
United  States,  who  must  cope  with  both 
a  hlglily  mobile  and  burgeoning  popula- 
tion in  schools,  essential  services,  and 
countless  other  programs. 

While  the  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
KucHEL  and  myself  would  not  be  used 
for  legislative  reapportionment,  the  sta- 
tistics developed  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful to  local  units  of  government  in  devel- 
oping more  effective  programs  more 
closely  geared  to  actual  population. 

The  most  recent  editorial  view  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  appeared  In 
today's  Washington  Post,  under  the  cap- 
tion '■E\-ery  5  Years."  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  Senators  for  their  study  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Evert  5  Years 

The  Census  Bureau's  national  head  count 
Is  the  most  Important  statistic  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects.  Dozens  of  kinds 
of  Federal  and  state  aid  are  allocated  accord- 
ing to  the  Census;  representation  In  Con- 
gress. State  legislatures  and  local  govern- 
ments Is  based  on  It.  A  conference  here  on 
social  statistics  has  concluded  that  the  1960 
Census  erred  as  much  as  10  per  cent  in  count- 
ing Negroes  and.  as  Professor  Moynlhan  of 
Harvard  observed.  Census  errors  have  mas- 
sive con;.equences. 

Since  the  errors  are  not  evenly  distributed, 
a  nationwide  error  of  10  per  cent  means  a 
much  larger  error  In  certain  neighborhoods, 
particularly  In  urban  slums  with  many 
young  men  and  many  small  children.  The 
conference  was  entirely  correct  In  urging  a 
complete  national  census  every  five  years. 
The  1960  Census  material  for  a  rapidly 
changing  area  like  metropolitan  Washington 
Is  an  extremely  unreliable  guide  to  public 
policy  In  1967. 
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ness  of  the  necessity  of  improving  our 
environment,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  recent  sermon  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  Michael  Hamilton,  cathe- 
dral canon  of  the  Washington  Cathedral. 
Entitled  "Air  and  Water  Pollution — A 
New  Moral  Problem,"  Canon  Hamilton's 
sermon  is  an  excellent  statement  outlin- 
ing the  problems  and  urging  enlightened 
citizen  action  to  help  to  correct  them. 
As  he  points  out,  political  decisions  af- 
fecting man  and  his  natural  environ- 
ment include  elements  of  moral  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  technical  choices."  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  fine  sermon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AlR  AND  Water  Pollittion- 
Problem 


-A  New  Moral 


AIR   AND   WATER   POLLUTION— A 
NEW  MORAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.   President,  as  an 
example  of  the  Incretislng  public  aware- 


( Sermon  preached  by  Canon  Michael 
Hamilton) 

"Air  pollution  interferes  with,  and  some- 
times Imperils  transportation  In  the  air  and 
on  the  highway.  It  soils,  corrodes  or  other- 
wise damages  material  goods  of  all  varieties, 
from  skyscrapers  to  nylon  hose,  from  the 
guttering  on  a  house  to  the  suspension  bridge 
Unking  two  cities.  The  damage  Is  not  limited 
to  cities  and  towns.  Air  pollution  affects 
forests  and  farm  lands  alike;  It  causes  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to 
agricultural  crops  each  year;  It  contributes 
to  the  burden  of  ugliness  In  all  regions  of 
the  countrv.  The  diverse  economic  damages 
of  air  pollution  on  property  are  measured  in 
billions  of  dollars  annually. 

"If  the  problem  threatened  uo  In  no  other 
way  than  these,  we  would  have  reason  enough 
to  Increase  our  efforts  to  control  It.  We  have, 
however,  an  even  more  compelling  reason: 
air  pollution  threatens  our  health."  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Stewart.  Surgeon  General,  Public 
Health  Services  (U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  quoted  from  their 
pamphlet  entitled  'Air  Pollution — Time  for 
Action". 

"And  I  brought  you  into  a  plentiful  coun- 
try, to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  goodness 
thereof;  but  when  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my 
land,  and  made  mine  heritage  an  abomina- 
tion." Jeremiah,  Chapter  2,  verse  7. 

"For  the  past  four  years  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
been  developing  and  enacting  laws  designed 
to  make  possible  more  effective  control  and 
Improvement  of  our  environment.  We  have 
focused  on  the  authorization  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  programs  which  Include 
enforcement  authority,  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  abatement  facilities,  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development,  grants 
for  state.  Interstate  and  local  control  pro- 
grams and  the  creation  of  regional  plans  and 
programs  to  Implement  various  parts  of 
these  programs."  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine,  chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Quoted  from 
the  speech  he  gave  on  14  April  1967  to  the 
Texas  Chemical  Society,  Villa  Capri,  at  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

When  Jeremiah  Inveighed  against  the  Is- 
raelites for  defiling  the  land  of  Palestine  Into 
which  they  had  come,  he  did  so  because  many 
of  them  had  tximed  from  the  worship  of 
Jahweh  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  God  of 
the  Canaanltes.  This  Idolatry  was  described 
M  a  defilement  of  the  land.  There  was  an 
Immediate  connection  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  between  noan  and  his  envlroimient,  a 
relationship  of  responsibility  between  man, 
Ood,  and  the  natural  world  wlilch  God  had 
created  for  man's  welfare.  To  sin  spiritually 
had  the  effect  of  defiling  the  good  earth.  To 
misuse  the  land  was  an  offense  against  Ood. 

Pollution,  of  course,  was  an  ancient  prob- 


lem. Before  the  Israelites  lived  In  their  tents 
and  developed  a  meticulous  sanitation  code 
for  both  religious  and  health  reasons,  pre- 
historic man  had  smoke  problems  when  he 
lit  bonfires  in  his  cave.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
In  London,  there  were  restrictions  on  the 
burning  of  some  kinds  of  fuel  and  In  1306  a 
ooal  merchant  was  hung  for  violating  them. 
In  our  century  It  has  been  the  poor,  living 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks",  who  were 
exptosed  to  pollution  and  the  suffering  it 
causes.  Today  it  Is  an  issue  for  all  of  us. 

Now  why  should  one  presume  to  preach 
on  pollution?  It  is  not  the  Gospel  message, 
for  it  is  about  the  salvation  of  our  bodies, 
not  of  our  souls.  A  lecture  could  be  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  a  Jew,  a  Moslem  or  a 
twentieth  century  Humanist  which  would 
Include  most  of  the  material  I  will  be  using. 
The  Chiirch  has  no  answers  to  the  technical 
questions  Involved,  and  no  priest  is  given 
scientific  wisdom  on  this  matter  because  of 
his  ordination.  These  arguments  to  my  mind 
are  strong  and  I  have  no  wish  to  discount 
them.  However,  there  are  compelling  reasons 
which,  I  believe,  occasionally  justify  a  minis- 
ter speaking  from  a  Cathedral  pulpit  on  this 
kind  of  topic.  Firstly,  becatise  decisions  which 
Include  elements  of  moral  responsibility  as 
well  as  technical  choices  have  to  be  made. 
Secondly,  because  God  Is  concerned  about 
the  health  of  man,  as  Christ  clearly  showed 
in  his  healing  ministry  on  earth,  and  we  as 
churchmen  should  share  that  concern  In 
relation  to  the  hazards  of  pollution.  Lastly, 
when  we  preach  the  Gospel,  we  should  also 
teach  the  attitude  toward  Nature  which  Is 
reflected  in  that  Gospel.  Jesus  himself  was  a 
good  Jew,  and  it  Is  from  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition  that  I  shall  be  speaking. 

If  these  arguments  are  i>ersuaslve,  then 
pollution  rightly  claims  our  attention.  And 
If  we  are  to  be  involved,  we  must  also  be  in- 
formed. Because  it  Is  a  relatively  new  prob- 
lem It  Is  not  wise  to  take  this  knowledge  for 
granted,  so  bear  with  me  as  I  outline  the 
essential  aspects  of  a  disaster  that  may  come 
upon  us. 

The  primary  causes  of  air  pollution  are 
industrial  smoke  and  gases,  automobile  and 
heating  furnace  exhausts.  These  urban 
phenomenon  are  often  aggravated  by  a 
climatic  condition,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
keeps  the  warm  soiled  air  on  the  ground 
level  rather  than  permitting  It  to  rise  up  or 
be  blown  away.  Unless  curbed  these  sources 
of  pollution  are  going  to  increase.  The  need 
for  electric  power  In  America  for  example, 
will  at  least  double  In  the  next  decade.  In 
addition  to  these  major  origins  of  pollution 
there  are  a  host  of  less  Important  sources 
such  as  cement  factories,  paper  mills,  dry 
cleaning  plants,  restatirants,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled burning  of  refuse  In  dumps.  This  last 
pollutant  happ)ens  to  be  a  major,  not  a  minor, 
source  In  Washington,  D.C.  Finally,  there  are 
such  natural  sources  as  pollen,  soil  dust, 
volcanos  and  forest  fires. 

The  good  news  Is  that  there  are  means  of 
controlling  nearly  all  of  these  problems. 
Controlling  In  relation  to  this  subject  means 
not  eliminating  pollution  completely,  but 
making  significant  reductions  which  will 
negate  the  present  dangers.  We  can  trap  the 
smoke  so  that  the  particulates  are  not  dis- 
persed into  the  atmosphere.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
city  that  cleaned  Itself  this  way.  The  fire  at 
the  Kenllworth  refuse  dump  in  Washington, 
could  and  should  be  put  out,  and  the  refuse 
transported  elsewhere  for  land  fill,  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  modern  incinerator.  One  can 
also  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  most  of  the 
chemical  gases.  It  Is  technically  possible  to 
remove  a  good  part  of  the  poisonous  sulfur 
from  coal,  but  so  far  It  has  not  been  deemed 
economically  feasible.  The  solution  of  build- 
ing high  smoke  stacks  so  that  the  sulfur  is 
dispersed  by  the  air  currents  over  a  wide 
geographical  area  only  distributes  the  health 
hazard  to  one's  neighbora.  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  friendly  solution. 


Industry  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  exhor- 
tations of  some  of  its  leaders,  has  only  spent 
a  tiny  fraction  of  Its  income  on  research 
and  control  machinery,  and  has  resisted 
State  and  Federal  moves  to  develop  legisla- 
tion that  would  enforce  standards  of  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  legislation  has 
come  Into  being  many  firms  like  Kaiser's 
Steel  Foundry  In  Fontana,  California,  have 
done  an  excellent  and  effective  job  of  control. 

There  Is  a  need  for  legislation  as  more  and 
more  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  in 
quite  personal  terms.  The  damage  to  agri- 
cultural crops,  to  farm  animals  and  wildlife, 
to  buildings  and  Indeed  to  everything  that  is 
exposed  to  smog,  Is  extensive  and  Increasing, 
It  is  estimated.  In  a  1966  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  air  pollution  does  material  damage  of 
over  12  billion  dollars  a  year.  But  this  figure 
hardly  reveals  the  personal  suffering  in- 
volved. The  discomfort  of  city  smogs  Is  the 
experience  of  us  all,  but  do  you  know  that 
the  rate  of  death  by  emphysema  in  the 
Wnlted  States  has  increased  ten  times  since 
1950?  This  disease  involves  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  hair-like  tissues  on  the  walla 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  medical  evidence  that 
this  is  caused  by  air  pollution  is  overwhelm- 
ing. If  you  live  in  an  urban  area  you  are 
twice  as  likely  to  contract  it  than  If  you 
live  in  a  rural  region.  Information  is  accum- 
ulating that  other  kinds  of  diseases  which 
affect  the  respiratory  system,  bronchitis, 
cancer  and  asthma,  are  also  related  to  pollu- 
tion. When  air  pollution  reaches  a  high  con- 
centration level,  the  old  and  weak  are  quickly 
affected.  In  1948  In  Donora,  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  a  six  day  calamity  In  that  small 
community  which  caused  20  deaths.  In  1952 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  4,000  extra 
deaths  In  a  smog  period  in  London,  and  in 
1953  In  New  York,  an  unexpected  200  deaths 
during  a  similar  episode  were  discovered 
afterwards  by  statistical  research.  This  situ- 
ation is  getting  worse  as  the  cities  grow 
bigger,  and  our  responsibility  to  take  pre- 
ventative measures  becomes  much  greater 
when  we  realize  that  our  children's  lives, 
even  more  than  our  own,  depends  upon  what 
we  do. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  controls 
and  the  factors  that  bear  on  the  development 
of  legal  instruments  to  achieve  them.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  technology  of  control,  with 
the  exceptions  of  dlesel  engine  exhausts  and 
of  the  sulfur  content  of  coal,  are  largely 
available.  Why  are  they  not  used? 

Because  it  costs  money.  Industries  do  not 
wish  to  Invest  the  capital  because  It  raises 
the  price  of  their  product.  If  one  company 
does  apply  controls  and  a  rival  does  not,  the 
company  that  has  shown  civic  responsibility 
loses  out  in  competition.  And  if  a  whole  na- 
tional industry  cleans  Itself,  It  may  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  international  sales.  The 
only  answer  to  this  unfair  domestic  situa- 
tion is  for  legislation  to  apply  to  all  com- 
panies in  an  Industry.  But  what  about  a  com- 
pany that  has  deliberately  built  Its  new  plant 
in  a  relatively  low  populated  area  where  its 
emissions  would  be  absorbed  into  the  atmos- 
phere without  severe  damage  to  the  imme- 
diate region,  should  it  also  have  to  hold  to 
the  same  legislative  standards  as  applied  to 
a  competitor  in  an  urban  area?  What  about 
the  company  with  old  equipment,  should  it 
be  obliged  to  Invest  in  new  and  expensive 
control  machinery?  There  are  no  easy  answers 
to  these  questions,  but  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties, it  is  clear  from  increasingly  painful 
experience,  that  control  must  be  applied.  It 
Is  also  becoming  obvious  that,  without  major 
citizen  supFKjrt,  Municipal  and  even  State 
governments  are  not  strong  enough  to  write 
legislation  which  would  coerce  Industry. 
What  local  elected  body  would  dare  threaten 
the  Income  of  its  Inhabitants  by  passing  laws 
which  would  cause  the  town  Industry  to  lose 
money,  or  possibly  close  up  and  move  away? 
State  laws  by  themselves  are  also  inadequate 
because  air  pollution  pays  no  attention  to 
State   boundaries   or   differing   State   stand- 
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ardfl.  Lastly,  aa  was  evidenced  in  auto-ezhaust 
controls,  Industrtes  would  prefer  to  adjust 
ttaeir  production  to  one  Federal  law  than  to 
fifty  different  State  requirement*.  So,  while 
local  legislation  la  useful  to  supplement  a 
basic  Federal  standard,  the  case  for  Federal 
controls  Is  clear  on  a  number  of  pragmatic 
grounds.  Since  Public  Law  159  was  passed 
In  19M.  and  the  Clean  Air  Acts  of  1963  on,  it 
has  been  Federal  money  that  has  supported 
the  major  research,  and  through  hearings 
begun  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers.  As 
a  result  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  aU  1968  model  cars  will  have  to  con- 
form to  standards  affecting  crank  case  and 
exhaust  emissions.  The  major  legislative  step 
required  now  Is  the  establishment  of  Na- 
tional standards  which  define  minimum  clean 
air,  or  provide  fixed  limits  to  pollutants 
emerging  from  each  Industrial  process.  /  be- 
lieve the  American  cituen  is  willing  to  pay 
an  estimated  $20.00  a  year  extra  in  order  to 
S;ain  healthy  air  and  fresh,  water,  if  this  ia  so. 
neither  industry  nor  Congress  has  a  moral 
right  to  block  such  a  legitimate  request.  Their 
reiponaibility  is  to  find  the  best  means  of  im- 
plementing it. 

It  Is  not  feasible  In  this  sermon  to  do  more 
than  mention  some  other  important  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  both  of  them  originating 
In  contemporary  technology.  I  am  referring 
to  the  disposal  of  radio-active  wastes  from 
atomic  power  plants,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  outer  atmosphere  by  man's  rockets  and 
space  craft.  They  will  become  of  Increasing 
Importance  and  deserve  careful  and  Imagina- 
tive attention.  Atomic  plants  have  an  ob- 
vious advantage  over  coal  and  oil  burning 
furnaces — as  far  as  we  know  they  do  not 
cause  major  air  pollution  However,  the  pro- 
duction of  uranium  for  use  In  f»wer  plants 
Is  a  hazardous  enterprise  Preliminary  news 
stories  and  medical  reports  suggest  the  high 
Incidence  of  lung  cancer  among  our  uranium 
miners  is  caused  by  excessive  radiation.  If 
this  la  true,  then  the  state  of  safety  regula- 
tions, or  their  lack  of  enforcement,  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  should  be  remedied  im- 
mediately. Afflicted  miners  and  their  families 
must  be  given  at  least  monetary  compensa- 
tion. 

There  Is  of  course  one  other  major  pol- 
lution problem — the  contamination  of  our 
waterways,  lakes  and  the  sea  around  us 
Everyone  living  in  cities  is  aware  of  the  lack 
of  clean  air,  the  existence  of  polluted  water 
is  less  widely  recognized,  though  ttae  situa- 
tion Is  In  some  ways  more  serious  The  air 
can  be  rendered  fresh  again  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time— it  just  takes  money 
and  the  will  to  effect  it  However,  many  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers  h.^ve  accumulated  refuse 
on  their  beds  which  cannot  be  removed,  and 
the  fish  and  vegetation  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed cannot  be  revived  as  a  fresh  wind 
brings  new  air.  We  have  a  backlog  of  dam.ige 
estimated  at  about  20  billion  dollars — If  such 
matters  can  have  a  meaningful  price  tag. 

The  long  standing  causes  of  water  pollu- 
tion are  human  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 
There  are  no  technical  dlfflcultles  Involved 
In  the  treatment  of  sewage  so  that  the  ob- 
noxious elements  are  separated  and  dlsjjosed 
of  In  a  sanitary  fashion,  and  yet  today  large 
quantities  of  sewage  are  dumped  dlrectlv 
Into  the  rivers  and  lakes  from  towns  and 
Individual  residences  Many  more  munici- 
palities give  only  primary  and  inadequate" 
treatment  to  their  sewage,  slmplv  because  ir 
Is  less  expensive  By  the  same  token  there 
are  means  available  for  the  processing  of 
Industrial  wastes  of  all  kinds  which.  If  t  '.ken 
would  Insure  that  o'lr  waterwavs  are  kept 
clean.  Some  factories  who  draw  on  rivers  f  ir 
cooling  purposes  return  the  w.iter  at  such  a 
high  temperature  that  It  kills  animal  life  In 
the  vicinity.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least 
50  million  game  fish  were  destroyed  between 
1961  and  19«4  because  of  this  exposure  to  hot 
water. 

The  business,  legal,  financial  and  techno- 
logical  factors   which   surrounded    the   Issue 


of  air  pollution  are  also  present  In  relation 
to  water  contaminatluii  t'lvic  groups  like 
the  Isaac  Walton  League  have  been  of  great 
benefit  In  coordinating  political  pressure  to 
achieve  legislative  standards  The  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  provided  for  a  system  of 
surveillance  of  inland  waters  and  funded  the 
research  to  ascertain  quality  controls.  Later 
amendments  gave  grants  of  up  to  55';  of  the 
cost  of  Improving  or  constructing  sewage 
treatment  plants  which  were  to  be  over  the 
next  few  years  This  promise  of  financial  aid 
has  In  effect  Just  been  broken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  cut  approprlatl  ms 
for  these  grants  Goodness  knows  what  con- 
fusion this  Is  costing  local  authorities  whose 
budget  pla.ifl  Included  substantial  Federal 
aid! 

Having  attempted  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
problems  involved,  let  me  also  share  with 
you  Illustrations  of  some  bizarre  and  com- 
plex aspects  of  the  subject  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York  Is  the  major  power 
company  that  provides  electricity  for  that 
city.  It  uses  soft  coal  with  a  high  sulfur 
content  which  it  Imports  from  Venezuela 
In  spite  of  production  Improvements  Its 
plants  are  still  major  contributors  to  New- 
York  air  pollution.  If  it  were  to  ral.se  Its 
consumer  rates  and  buy  better  quality  coal, 
trade  with  Venezuela  would  decrease,  and 
that  country's  economy  would  be  endan- 
gered The  stability  of  the  government  of 
Venezuela,  which  Is  presently  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  would  then  be  affected  Inci- 
dentally, all  the  power  companies  could  not 
switch  to  good  quality  coal  even  If  they 
wished — there  Isn't  enough  available  In  the 
world. 

When  the  1968  cars  come  out  with  control 
devices,  city  a!r  will  improve  However,  this 
gain  win  be  lost  In  a  few  years  unless  much 
more  effective  devices  are  Invented  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
cars  will  outweigh  the  decrease  In  Individual 
car  emissions!  If  electric  battery  operated 
cars  replace  the  present  internal  combustion 
types,  that  would  sound  like  a  solution.  Can 
you  guess  what  the  catch  Is?  It  Is  because 
each  car  would  have  to  be  plugged  Into  an 
electric  outlet  at  night  to  be  re-charged,  and 
we  are  back  again  to  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  pollution  from  the  electric  power 
plants! 

A  petroleum  refining  plant  In  Southern 
California  refused  to  Introduce  local  air  pol- 
lution controls  An  Indlgnint  citizens  group 
organized  the  return  of  thousands  of  that 
company's  gasoline  credit  cards.  The  com- 
pany Invested  In  new  control  machinery 
within  a   few  weeks! 

Finally,  there  is  a  river  In  Toledo,  Ohio 
called  the  Maumee  which  Is  so  contaminated 
that  in  196'2  there  was  a  fire  on  It! 

I  shall  close  by  making  some  recommenda- 
tions, things  we  can  do  to  redeem  this  tragic 
situation,  acts  of  civic  responsibility  which 
also   have  religious  dimensions. 

1  We  must  change  ovir  way  of  looking  at 
the  world  around  us.  Air  and  water  are  In 
limited  supply.  We  live  on  a  small  planet  and 
our  survival  depends  upon  our  willingness 
to  adapt  our  community  life  to  the  reality 
of  those  limitations. 

2  Since  pollution  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  to  be  endured  but  la 
rather  a  deadly  evil,  we  must  understand  the 
problem,  be  willing  to  spend  money  to  com- 
bat ft  and  Join  civic  organizations  which 
lobby  for  the  necessary  coercive  legislation 

3  Men  '.Ike  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
from  Maine,  and  Representative  John  A. 
Bla'nlk  from  Minnesota,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  combatting  pollution 
on  the  Federal  level,  must  be  given  national 
reentrnltlon  and  political  support  If  equallv 
farstghted  state  and  local  elected  officers 
and  legislators  bring  In  needed  reforms,  their 
leadership  must  not  also  cause  them  to  lose 
their  Jobs 

4.  We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems related  to  pollution   If  all  the  technical, 


financial  and  political  aspects  of  pollution 
were  resolved,  and  the  disastrous  growth  In 
world  population  not  also  reversed,  we  still 
will   have  failed. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  attitudes  which 
underglrd  our  most  profound  understanding 
of  these  Issues  come  from  the  Judeo-ChrU- 
tlan  heritage  which  enjoins  us  to  be  unself- 
ishly concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  neigh- 
bor, and  to  avoid  defiling  the  good  land 
which  God  has  given  us. 


THE  WESTERNERS  HONOR  THE 
CENTURY'S  FOREMOST  WEST- 
ERNER,  CARL  HAYDEN,  OP  ARI- 
ZONA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
here  In  Washington  there  meets  every 
month  in  the  Cosmos  Club  a  group  called 
the  Potomac  Corral  of  the  Westerners, 
125  people  who  have  discovered  that  they 
all  have  the  same  favorite  subject — the 
American  West.  The  club  members  are 
historians,  descendants  of  the  Western 
pioneers,  and  American  Western  buffs— 
and  .sometimes  all  three. 

The  group  organized  in  Washington 
in  19.54,  and  named  as  head  oCBcer  a 
sheriff,  as  his  aides  a  deputy  sheriff, 
tallyman,  and  a  chuck  wrangler.  Other 
cities  have  Westerner  Clubs  also.  The 
success  of  the  Westerner  is  attested  to 
in  the  great  growth  the  Westerners  have 
seen,  now  having  25  member  Corrals, 
in  .such  dissimilar  places  as  West  Ger- 
many. Paris,  and  Tokyo. 

Recently,  on  May  25,  1967,  we  West- 
erners— I  am  a  member  of  Potomac 
Corral— headed  by  Washington  Sheriff 
A.  Frank  Krause,  honored  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  Carl  Hay- 
den,  naming  him  "The  Westerner  of  the 
Century" — which  the  Senator,  a  former 
Arizona  sheriff,  a  national  rifle  shot 
champion,  a  great  pioneer,  and  always 
a  statesman,  has  eminently  proved  him- 
self to  be.  Carl  Hayden  has  long  been 
a  Ipcend,  himself,  and  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  him  as  another  modern  day 
character  in  the  story  of  the  American 
West.  While  such  men  continue  to  be 
born  and  raised  to  eminence  In  the 
Western  United  States,  the  proud  tradi- 
tion which  we  Westerners  honor  will 
continue  to  live  and  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Ray  Elson.  en- 
titled "Carl  Hayden:  Westerner  of  the 
Century";  the  remarks  by  Carl  Hayden 
accepting  the  award  as  Westerner  of  the 
Centurj'  and  the  program  of  May  28, 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  lollows: 
Carl  HATDENi   Westcrneb  of  the  Centcht 
(An   address   by   Roy   Elson,   May   25,    1967) 

Trying  to  condense  the  "Life  and  Times 
of  Carl  Hayden"  Into  a  15  or  20  minute  talk 
Is  an  almost  Impossible  task. 

Where  do  you  begin'  In  the  year  1778 
when  his  grandf.ither  fought  with  the  Con- 
necticut mlUtla  In  the  Revolutionary  Warf 
In  1848  when  his  father  became  a  trader 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  helped  supply 
the  pioneers  of  Gold  Rush  Days? 

Or  di  you  begin  with  that  day,  October 
2.  1877.  when  Carl  Hayden  was  born  at 
Hayden's  Perry  on  the  Salt  River  In  the 
Territory  of  Arizona? 

If  we  restrict  our  task  to  chronicling  the 
89  years  of  Carl  Hayden's  life,  then.  It  seems 


to  me,  we  are  going  to  fall  In  our  attempt 
to  describe  the  essence  of  the  man. 

For  the  United  States  of  America  was 
Just  over  100  years  old  when  he  was  born. 
In  History's  stream,  then  we  can  all  marvel 
at  knowing  Carl  Hayden  Indeed  does  rep- 
resent yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  tn  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  do  something  for 
which  the  Senator  may  reprimand  me  to- 
morrow. I'm  going  to  enlarge  the  theme  of 
"Westerner  of  the  Century"  from  that  of 
Carl  Hayden  as  a  son  of  the  great  American 
West,  and  enlarge  it  to  depict  him  In  the 
context  of  Western  Civilization  of  about  the 
past  100  years. 

There  Is  some  precedent  for  talking  about 
the  Senator  In  a  context  other  than  cow- 
boys and  Indians. 

We  know  that  as  a  boy,  he  read  so  con- 
stantly he  won  a  reputation  for  being,  ac- 
cording to  his  family,  lazy.  One  day,  when 
he  w£is  eleven  years  old,  he  was  supposed  to 
help  his  father  get  in  the  alfalfa  hay  ahead 
of  threatening  rain.  But  In  the  humid-hot 
air,  Carl  disappeared.  His  father  found  him, 
however.  In  the  shade  of  a  haystack  reading 
a  book  four  inches  thick.  It  was  Volume  3 
of  Redpath's  History  of  the  World.  Upon 
questioning  him,  his  father  learned  that  he 
had  read  all  three  books.  "Why  did  Rome 
fall?"  asked  his  father  sternly. 

"Because,"  the  future  Senator  said,  "the 

people  grew  soft  and  pampered  themselves." 

So  it   Is   apparent  that  Carl  Hayden  has 

long  been  Interested  In  world  affairs  as  well 

as  domestic  affairs. 

When  Carl  Hayden  was  born  In  that  fron- 
tier settlement  called  Hayden's  Ferry,  the 
global  problems  with  which  he  has  had  to 
contend  most  of  his  adult  life,  were  also 
being  born. 

Let  us  begin  In  Europe,  during  that  pe- 
riod historians  have  termed  "The  New  Im- 
perialism," when  an  Intercontinental  scram- 
ble for  extraterritorial  possessions  waa 
occtirrlng.  A  scramble  which  even  today  we 
are  trying  to  unscramble. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  that  while  Carl  Hay- 
den's father  was  helping  In  the  conquest 
of  the  untamed  Western  United  States,  with 
Chlracahuas  and  Apache  raiders  as  his  foes, 
King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  was  seizing  con- 
trol of  the  Congo  River  Territory  in  Central 
Africa.  The  Congo,  as  we  all  know,  is  not 
yet  tamed.  Brazzaville  and  Tshombe  and 
Hanunarskjold  are  the  proper  nouns  and 
names  that  remind  us  of  It,  only  too  well. 

Then  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  all  followed  Belgium  Into  the  vastness 
of  Africa.  Today  we  have  the  Rhodeslan 
problem,  yesterday  the  Algerian  War.  And 
the  signs  of  oppression,  protest  and  uprising 
still  are  amply  manifest. 

And  while  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  In 
the  making,  problems  were  aborning  In  the 
Asian  Continent,  too.  The  Russians  had  se- 
cured their  Asian  territory  long  before  1877. 
The  British  had  acquired  the  Island  of  Hong 
Kong  in  the  1840'8  and  had  made  India  a 
crown  possession  In  1858.  And  It  was  during 
the  same  era  that  the  French  established  a 
protectorate  over  Indo-Chlna. 

Thus,  we  see  colonialism  and  Imperialism, 
as  our  international  aggressors  have  so  often 
reminded  us  during  the  past  twenty  years — 
with  some  distortions  I  might  add — were 
born  roughly  between  the  years  1875  and 
1900.  So  when  Carl  Hayden  surveyed  the 
globe  during  his  first  quarter  century  on 
earth,  he  saw  the  same  storm  clouds  in  the 
same  places  that  our  twenty-flve  year  olds 
Bee  them  today. 

This  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  an 
Indictment  of  his  generation's  failure  to  solve 
the  world's  problems.  For  to  Indict  age  or 
ancestry  for  falling  to  establish  a  permanent 
peace  Is  unfair. 

Peace  is  a  block-bulldlng  process.  No 
stonemason,  alone,  built  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
Not  even  a  single  architect  conceived  it  as 
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It  appears  today.  So  it  Is  with  International 
harmony.  No  man  alone,  or  no  generation 
alone  can  achieve  it. 

Senator  Hayden  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  always  says 
this  and  he  has  never  pretended  to  be  a 
foreign  relations  expert.  But,  I  submit,  he  has 
had  his  moments  in  foreign  policy,  and  he 
does  have  a  commendable  record. 

These  moments  are  the  unpublished  high- 
lights of  his  career.  They  are  distinct  from 
his  record  of  building  great  highways  and 
dams  and  irrigation  projects  and  securing 
Federal  funds  for  Indian  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

They  represent  the  few  bricks  of  peace  he 
has  helped  lay  and  they  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  man  as  a  "Westerner  of  this 
Century." 

But  let  me  first  tell  a  story — reputedly  a 
true  story — about  the  Senator  dvulng  his 
days  as  Maricopa  County  Sheriff  and  which, 
I  believe,  indicates  the  manner  of  man  he 
prefers  to  be  in  dealing  with  his  fellowmen, 
whether  friend  or  foe. 

In  1907,  when  he  became  Sheriff,  we  are 
told  that  there  were  cynics  who  believed  he 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  sling  a  gun, 
or  direct  a  posse's  search  for  western  badmen. 
One  episode  proved  them  wrong.  Two  tough 
Woodson  brothers  from  Oklahoma  held  up 
a  passenger  train  near  Gila  Bend,  robbed 
everybody,  pulled  the  emergency  cord,  and 
escaped  on  horses  they  bad  staked  in  the 
desert  brush.  The  script  in  today's  television 
dramas  would  call  for  the  Sheriff  to  ride  out 
hell-for-leather  at  the  head  of  a  big  posse, 
dust  flying,  and  gun  down  the  robbers  in  the 
rocks  of  a  windblown  mountain  canyon. 

Sheriff  Carl  Hayden  did  send  out  a  posse. 
And  its  dust  telegraphed  its  presence  for 
miles  around — a  fact  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  Woodson  brothers.  But  the  Sheriff 
himself  commandeered  an  Apperson  Jack- 
rabbit  automobile,  circled  fast  toward  the 
mountain  and.  Just  as  the  script  would  call 
for,  cut  them  off  at  the  pass. 

Since  he  was  in  a'' car,  the  Woodson  boys 
thought  he  was  a  rich  mining  man  surveying 
his  claims.  So  they  played  it  cool,  hid  their 
guns  under  their  saddle  blankets  and  waited 
for  the  rich  miner  to  pass  them  by.  Imagine 
their  surprise  when  they  realized  they  were 
looking  Into  the  muzzle  of  Sheriff  Hayden's 
gun. 

After  he  locked  them  up,  his  virlfe.  Nan, 
expressed  her  concern  for  his  life.  Sheriff 
Hayden  comforted  her  by  saying,  "Don't 
worry,  I  couldn't  have  hurt  them  because  my 
gun  had  no  cartridges  in  it.  I  never  carry  a 
loaded  gun." 

My  point  Is,  If  It  needs  to  be  explicitly 
stated,  that  Carl  Hayden  would  much  prefer 
to  confront  all  world  problems  with  an  un- 
loaded gun.  His  father  always  made  It  a 
point  to  lay  aside  bis  weapons  when  he  was 
not  on  the  trail.  In  fact,  his  father  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  never  carried  a  gun 
in  town  because,  "if  anything  ever  happened 
to  me.  everyone  would  know  It  was  murder." 
Senator  Hayden's  paclflstic  tendencies 
then,  undoubtedly  stem  from  his  father's 
Ohandism. 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
an  "unloaded  gun"  policy  in  his  own  ap- 
proach toward  world  peace.  But  be  is,  after 
all,  a  practical  man. 

When  the  United  States  emerged  as  a 
World  power  from  the  Spanish  American 
War,  she  was  ensnared  in  the  web  of  inter- 
national intricacies  once  and  for  all. 

On  May  9,  1914,  Carl  Hayden  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman.  But,  Congressman  Hayden 
demonstrated  anything  but  naivete  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
day.  There  was  pending  a  bill  to  provide  for 
raising  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  UB.  In 
time  of  actual  or  threatened  war.  Congress- 
man Hayden  was  asking  for  a  resolution  to 
print  a  document  entitled,  "Military  Policy 


of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  'War,'' 
by  Major  General  Emory  Upton,  author  of 
"Upton's  Tactics,"  one  of  the  great  works  on 
American  military  history.  In  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  Congressman 
suggested  every  member  of  the  House  should 
read  It. 

"The  Gentleman  thinks  that  this  special 
chapter  may  be^of  value  in  the  present  sit- 
uation?" Con^essman  Hamilton  of  Michigan 
querrled  facetiously  of  the  freshman  legis- 
lator. 

"We  can  only  Judge  the  futtire  by  the  past," 
replied  Mr.  Hayden. 

The  Speaker  cut  off  debate  abruptly  at 
that  point  and  said,  "The  question  is  on  the 
resolution."  The  next  and  final  line  In  the 
Congressional  Record  reads  conclusively, 
"The  resolution  was  agreed  to." 

As  World  War  I  developed,  there  arose  a 
great  debate  over  this  Nation's  military  draft 
policy.  Congressman  Hayden  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  that  debate.  Essentially,  the 
Issue  was  between  those  who  favored  a  com- 
pulsory draft  law  and  those  who  would  rely 
on  a  purely  voluntary  system. 

In  1916,  Congressman  Hayden  had  offered 
an  amendment  to  an  Army  reorganization 
bill  that  provided  for  organization  of  reserve 
battalions  when  National  Guard  units  were 
in  service  In  time  of  WEir. 

As  finally  adopted,  the  Hayden  amendment 
provided  that  If  there  were  not  enough  vol- 
untary enlistments  to  keep  the  reserve  bat- 
talions at  preecrlbed  strength,  a  sufficient 
number  of  unorganized  militia  would  be 
drafted  into  the  service  to  maintain  each  of 
the  battalions   at   prescribed  strength. 

This  principle  of  voluntary  enlistments 
coupled  with  conscription  is  the  basis  of  our 
draft  law  today. 

In  view  of  the  preseht  day  draft  debate, 
it  Is  interesting  to  review  the  remarks  Con- 
gressman Hayden  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  April  25,  1917,  when  that  body  waa 
attempting  to  authorize  President  Wilson  to 
Increase  temporarily  the  size  of  the  military. 
I  quote,  "When  this  country  goes  to  war, 
it  Is  not  your  war  or  my  war,  but  everybody's 
war  and  America  has  the  right  to  say  that 
liability  to  bear  the  brunt  and  burden  and 
the  agony  of  the  struggle  shall  rest  on  all 
her  sons. 

"When  that  time  comes,  no  man  should 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  whether  or 
not  he  will  serve  in  his  country's  cause." 

For  his  own  part  In  that  war,  Congressman 
Hayden  Joined  with  three  of  his  colleagues 
to  defy  an  Executive  Order  forbidding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  volunteer  for  military 
duty,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, as  Commander  of  a  battalion.  Armistice 
came,  however,  before  his  unit  completed 
training  and  he  did  not  go  overseas. 

Congressman  Hayden  may  have  tempered 
his  "unloaded  gun"  theory  In  World  War  I, 
but  he  was  definitely  Wilsonlan  In  his  out- 
look toward  the  post-world  war  period. 

For  he  said,  "I  pray  that  the  result  of  this 
war  will  be  a  peace  so  Just  and  so  profound 
that  the  American  people  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  endure  even  the  most  democratic 
form  of  conscription." 

He  strongly  supported  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  In  fact,  he  mailed 
to  all  his  constituents  copies  of  Wilson's  July 
10.  1919,  speech,  on  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
League  of  Nations. 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  subsequent  failure  of 
democracy  on  the  European  continent,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  Carl  Hayden  an  isola- 
tionist. 

In  1929,  he  used  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
defend  the  Panama  Canal  against  unfair  rail- 
road competition. 

In  1930,  he  spoke  up  in  behalf  of  Philippine 

Island  Independence  and  alluded  to  the  little 

known  fact  that  Filipinos  had  sent  5.000  men 

to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I. 

Then  in  1934,  Senator  Hayden  was  sent  to 
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the  Philippine  iBlancU  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Irusular  Affairs  to 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
Pblllpptne  situation  with  respect  to  inde- 
pendence. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  6.  1934.  in  Manila. 
Senator  Hayden  wrote  to  the  late  Senator 
Millard  B.  Tydlngs.  who  was  Chalrmairof  the 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Before  relating  some  of  the  contents  of 
that  letter,  we  should  perhaps  first  of  all 
review  the  world  scene  at  that  time.  Chaos 
was  supreme.  Depression  was  rampant.  Eco- 
nomic nationalism  with  Its  attendant  high 
tariffs.  Import  quotas,  exchange  controls  apd 
barter  a^reenMnts  made  the  term  "interna- 
tional trade"  almost  a  mockery.  The  World 
Economic  Conference  In  London  had  failed 
In  1933.  The  United  States  was  still  In  the 
stralta  of  depreaslon. 

In  the  face  of  this  economic  anarchy — 
about  this  time  It  was  accompanied  by  polit- 
ical anarchy  In  naany  nations,  too — Sena- 
tor Hayden  had  the  courage  and  reasonable- 
ness to  say  In  bis  letter  to  Senator  Tydlngs, 

Quote,  "All  that  I  have  to  say  Is  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  the  PUlplno  p>eople  are  to  have 
a  government  of  their  own  .  .  ."  He  con- 
tinued, "Any  serious  study  of  the  facts  com- 
pels one  to  conclude  that  an  independent 
Philippine  government  cannot  obtain  the 
revenue  to  maintain  Itself  either  nationally 
or  In  Its  local  branches,  without  continued 
access  to  American  markets.  .  . 

"Complete  application  of  US.  tariff  laws 
to  the  Philippines  means  that  this  experi- 
ment In  self-government  will  fall." 

Senator  Hayden 's  remedy  was  reciprocal 
trade  with  the  Philippines.  A  very  tranquil 
solution  considering  the  turbulence  of  the 
times. 

And.  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  his  cap- 
ttire  of  the  Woodson  brothers,  he  concluded 
by  saying. 

"A  way  can  be  found  to  advance  the  PhlUp- 
ptnea  welfare  without  injury  to  our  own 
coxintry.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will 
be  helpful  In  that  respect." 

Who  Is  prepared  to  say,  as  we  view  the 
"Philippine  situation"  some  thirty  years  later. 
that  Carl  Hayden's  preliminary  Investigation 
was  not  helpful? 

Immediately  after  the  Philippine  Study. 
Senator  Hayden  travelled  to  China,  Man- 
churia, Korea,  and  Japan.  It  was  everywhere 
evident  to  him  that  war  was  In  the  making. 
Japan  had  already  taken  Manchuria.  The 
military  was  in  command  of  her  government. 
China  waa  arming  against  a  Japanese  Inva- 
sion. 

And  on  the  Europ)ean  Continent.  German 
democracy  had  collapsed  and  the  dictator- 
ship was  tearing  up  the  disarmament  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Senator  Hayden  returned  to  the  United 
States  determined  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  strengthen  his  country's  military 
preparedness. 

In  March,  1935,  he  could  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  arguing  against  military 
appropriations  cuts  and  arguing  for  new 
military  installations  and  new  warships  and 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  regular  Army. 

"We  sadly  needed  a  Regular  Army  nucleus 
when  World  War  I  bro'te  out,"  he  said. 

Ho  knew  that  an  unloaded  gun  would  be 
of  no  use  In  international  affairs  from  that 
point  onward. 

He  supported  Lend  Lease  and  he  helped 
make  It  possible  for  General  George  C  Mar- 
shall to  hold  maneuvers  In  Louisiana  so  he 
could  train  his  troops  and  select  his  field 
commanders. 

His  reliance  on  military  hardware,  however, 
did  not  undermine  his  essentially  humanistic 
and  paclflstlc  characteristics.  He  found  time 
to  comment  on  war  profits  but  when  he  was 
offered  a  position  on  the  War  Investigating 
Committee,  he  declined,  even  though  he 
knew  it  was  destined  to  become  vitally  Im- 
portant. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  when  the 
Senate  created  the  War  Investigating  Com- 


mittee, the  Vice  President  appointed  Sena- 
tor Hayden  to  be  a  member  of  it.  Not  having 
been  a  lawyer,  he  refused  to  serve  and  Harry 
Truman  became  its  Chairman. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Senator 
Truman  gained  national  prominence.  As  we 
all  know,  fate  later  put  Harry  Truman  into 
the  White  House  itself  But  for  Carl  Hayden, 
he  m.ght  have  remained  relatively  unknown. 
I  can  say  this.  Senator  Hayden  would  never 
say  it.  for  he  believes,  rightly,  there  Is  little 
use  la  second-guessing  fate. 

However  disappointing  the  post  World 
War  II  period  may  have  been,  it  Is  to  the 
credit  of  President  Truman  and  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  of  that  period  that  the 
United  States  did  live  up  to  her  new  obliga- 
tions of  power  and  responsibility  in  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Russia's  disruptive  agi^resslon  immediately 
after  the  war  never  permitted  a  mood  of 
bliss  and  security  to  pervade  the  western 
world.  But  neither  did  the  Soviet  obstruc- 
tion dampen  the  spirit  of  Internationalism 
which  created  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Hayden  was  among  those  who 
voted  to  adopt  the  United  Nations  Charter 
on  July  28,  1945.  The  vote  count  was  89  to 
2 — overwhelmingly  indicative  that  there  was 
no  mood  of  isolation  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  as  there  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  war. 

Though  there  was  a  spirit  of  International- 
ism. It  was  tempered  with  caution  This  was 
evident  when,  on  August  2.  1946,  the  Senate 
had  the  resolution  providing  for  adherence 
to  the  World  Court  under  consideration,  and 
the  Connally  amendment  was  adopted,  which 
protects  the  "domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  When  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment  was  proposed  at  a  later 
date.  Senator  Hayden  said.  ".  .  .  it  will  take 
a  very  convincing  argument  to  persuade  me 
that  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  voted  for  the 
Oonnally  amendment."  That  Is  his  posi- 
tion today. 

In  this  period,  the  Senator  fully  supported 
the  Truman  Doctrine.  European  Emergency 
Aid,  and  the  Mairshall  Plan.  He  never  backed 
down  from  foreign  aid  appropriations.  As  he 
expressed  it,  "foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the  ways 
that  must  be  used  to  combat  the  advance 
of  world-wide  Communism." 

But  be  has  always  pointed  out  that  eco- 
nomic aid  must  be  accompanied  by  military 
aid — another  Indication  that  he  reluctantly 
relies  on  the  loaded  gun. 

Korea  proved  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
a  military  and  naval  nucleus.  But  to  the 
Senator,  maintaining  military  might  does 
not  mean  he  Is  flatly  opp(j8ed  to  disarma- 
ment proposals. 

He  once  explained  disarmament  this  way, 
"Our  Government  views  disarmament  and 
arms  control  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  more 
secure  world  and.  therefore,  a  more  secure 
United  States.  It  does  not  look  upon  dis- 
armament as  an  end  In  Itself.  Consequently, 
it  will  not  disarm  unilaterally  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  action  might  secure 
peace. 

"Its  firm  purpose."  he  concluded,  "la  to 
obtain  international  agreements  which,  while 
they  promote  peace,  do  not  lessen  national 
security" 

Senator  Hayden  has  witnessed  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  French  de- 
feat in  Vietnam  and,  recently,  the  French 
pull-out  of  NATO — all  the  events  that  are 
disruptive  of  present  day  peace.  And,  he  Is 
painfully  aware  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
which  in  reality  began  about  the  time  he 
was  born.  He  supports  the  President  there, 
fully! 

But  as  he  recently  said.  "I  talk  less  about 
peace  and  appropriate  more  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  It  " 

I  have,  then,  uncovered  a  few  bricks  of 
peace  which  Carl  Hayden  has  placed  in  the 
structure  of  world  harmony.  I  hope  you've 
found  them  interesting  and  enlightening. 


They  tell  us,  I  believe,  a  great  deal  about 
all  Westerners  of  this  Centiuy. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Carl  Hayden  in  Ac- 
ceptance or  THE  Award  as  "Westerner  of 
THB  CENTuar,"  May  25,   1967 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Westerners,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to  receive  this 
award  as  "Westerner  of  the  Century." 

If  you  want  to  know  about  a  real  West- 
erner, let  me  tell  you  about  my  father, 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden,  a  Connecticut 
Yankee,  who,  as  a  young  man,  became  a 
trader  at  Independence,  Missouri.  He  bought 
goods  in  the  East  which  were  shipped  by 
steamboats  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Rivers  to  Indei>endence. 
There  was  no  Kansas  City  at  that  time. 

He  left  Independence  in  1848,  with  ox 
teams  loaded  with  a  stock  of  goods  and  es- 
tablished a  store  in  Santa  Fe.  The  next  year 
he  brought  out  a  larger  stock  of  goods  which 
he  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  49'ers 
who  came  there  after  gold  was  discovered  In 
California. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  traded  from 
Santa  Pe  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  to 
the  City  of  Chihuahua  in  Mexico.  On  one 
trip  he  had  to  wait  until  a  battle  between 
two  rival  governors  was  over  when  he 
brought  a  number  of  the  wounded  into  the 
City  in  his  wagons. 

In  1860  gold  was  discovered  at  Plnos  Altos 
in  what  Is  now  Southwestern  New  Mexico.  I 
win  read  statements  from  an  article  In  the 
Panhandle-Plalna  Review  for  1928.  entitled, 
"Memoirs  of  Hank  Smith." 

"The  Apaches  had  followed  up  back  and 
made  a  raid  on  the  Mexican  settlers  on  the 
head  of  the  Rio  Membres,  who  had  a  number 
of  Irrigated  farms  and  a  big  crop  of  com. 
The  Mexicans  sent  for  help  to  the  Plnoe  Altos 
mines  to  help  save  their  crop  from  the  In- 
dians, but  help  came  too  late.  The  Indians 
had  gotten  all  the  corn  and  run  the  Mexicans 
off  to  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines,  where  we 
found  them. 

"Charles  Hayden  had  Just  arrived  from 
the  Rio  Grande  with  a  train  load  of  mining 
material.  The  Mexicans  employed  him  to  take 
them  back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  He  loaded  them 
up  and  pulled  out  for  White  Water,  twelve 
miles  below  the  copper  mines,  making  camp 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"About  day  break  the  next  morning  the 
Apaches  attacked  the  train  and  Charles 
Hayden  had  Just  time  to  get  his  mules  into 
the  corral,  and  saved  them.  The  Indians 
killed  two  young  white  men  that  had  worked 
at  the  copper  mines.  The  Indians  made 
spread  eagles  of  the  men  in  sight  of  Hayden's 
camp  and  tortured  them  to  death,  shooting 
and  lancing  them  and  taking  the  whole 
scalp. 

"The  men  at  camp  could  not  help  them 
on  account  of  a  ravine  where  the  Indians 
done  the  killing — the  wagons  being  on  a  flat, 
so  that  their  fire  would  not  reach  the  Indians 
under  the  hill.  We  arrived  after  the  killing 
of  the  two  boys.  We  burled  them  where 
they  lay  and  made  Hayden  hitch  up  hU 
teams,  and  started  with  the  outfit  to  the 
Hot  Springs  where  the  whole  outfit  would 
be  safe  from  attack  from  the  Indians,  as 
Indians  are  very  superstitious  about  Hot 
Springs." 

Not  long  afterwards,  my  father  was  again 
in  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  when  he  de- 
tached a  trail  wagon  and  six  mules  from  his 
train  to  deliver  some  supplies  to  a  nearby 
mining  camp.  He  sent  two  men  along  with  the 
driver.  On  returning  with  the  empty  wagon, 
they  found  their  way  blocked  by  a  large  pile 
of  brush  that  had  been  set  afire  by  the 
.\pachee  at  a  place  where  the  -oad  went 
through  a  narrow  pass  between  two  hills. 

The  driver  saw  that  he  would  have  difficulty 
in  getting  the  mules  to  haul  the  wagon 
through  the  fire,  so  he  unhitched  them.  Each 
man  mounted  one  mule  and  led  the  other. 


They  rode  around  the  fire  and  went  throiigh 
the  pass  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Many  shots 
were  fired  at  them  by  the  Indians  who  were 
evidently  not  good  marksmen.  The  only  In- 
Jury  they  incurred  was  the  loss  of  a  finger 
that  was  hit  by  a  bullet  when  one  of  the  men 
held  his  hand  up  above  hla  head. 

None  of  the  mules,  which  the  Indians 
wanted  more  than  anything  else,  since  they 
enjoyed  eating  mule  meat,  was  seriously  hurt. 
Mr.  Hayden  learned  that  the  Apaches  had 
set  fire  to  the  wagon  so  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  It. 

It  was  probably  during  this  same  period 
that  my  father  killed  an  Apache  under  the 
following  circumstances:  After  delivering  a 
tralnload  of  supplies,  he  obtained  a  return 
cargo  of  shorn  wool  in  long  sacks.  His  wagons, 
as  usual,  had  been  parked  in  a  circle  for  the 
night  with  the  mule  teams  and  the  bell  mare 
Inside.  Instead  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  he 
made  his  bed  on  top  of  a  load  of  wool,  taking 
with  him  his  rifle  and  a  fine  shepherd  dog. 

After  dark  an  Apcu^he  crawled  In  the  grass 
from  the  west  and  apparently  was  waiting  for 
the  moon  to  rise  so  that  he  could  take  good 
aim  at  my  father  on  the  skyline.  The  dog 
suddenly  Jumped  from  the  wagon,  the  Apache 
fired  at  the  dog,  revealing  his  hiding  place 
so  that  my  father  could  shoot  him. 

On  another  occasion  a  group  of  Apaches 
appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from 
where  his  wagon  was  parked.  Prom  what  they 
thought  waa  a  safe  distance,  the  Indians 
cursed  the  men  and  dared  them  to  come  out 
and  fight.  My  father  had  recently  returned 
from  the  East  where  he  had  been  presented 
with  a  new  Sharps  rifle.  Becoming  tired  of 
their  abuse,  he  decided  to  see  If  a  bullet  would 
drive  them  off.  Resting  his  rifle  on  the  rear 
wheel  of  a  freight  wagon,  he  took  careful  aim 
and  fired.  All  of  the  Apaches  promptly  dis- 
appeared except  one  who  limped  as  he  went 
away. 

Not  long  afterwards,  on  a  return  trip  from 
Chihuahua,  when  his  long  train  of  wagons 
had  been  parked  In  a  circle,  a  large  band 
of  mounted  Apyaches  appeared.  A  group  of 
them  tied  up  their  horses,  approached  the 
wagons  on  foot,  and  said  that  they  wanted 
to  talk.  They  were  permitted  to  come  in. 
They  told  the  drivers,  all  of  whom  were  New 
Mexicans,  that  my  father  had  wounded 
one  of  their  Chiefs  and  that  If  he  were 
given  to  them,  they  would  let  the  train  go 
without  an  attack.  They  then  left,  saying 
that  they  would  return  later  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Some  of  the  drivers  favored  turning  my 
father  over  to  the  Indians,  but  the  wagon 
master  would  not  agree.  He  ordered  all  of 
them  to  conceal  their  weapons  under  their 
blankets,  where  they  were  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  to  fire  on  the  Apaches  when  he 
did. 

What  finally  happened  that  night  is  indi- 
cated by  a  statement  In  a  report  on  Indian 
depredations  and  military  operations  In  New 
Mexico  In  1863.  made  by  Captain  Ben  C. 
Cutler,    Assistant   Adjutant   General: 

"In  May,  Charles  T.  Hayden,  citizen,  re- 
ports that  Indians  attacked  his  train  near 
the  line  of  Chihuahua;  they  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  eleven  killed,  including  the 
renowned  Coplggan.  Three  horses  were  cap- 
tured In  this  fight." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Joseph  R.  West,  on  May  30.  1863,  Briga- 
dier General  James  H.  Carleton  steted : 

"Mr.  C.  Trumbull  Hayden  seems  to  have 
done  well  In  helping  punish  these  savages 
who    delight    In    roasting    their    victims." 

May  I  again  thank  the  Westerners  for 
the  honor  they   have   conferred   upon  me. 

The  Potomac  Corral  op  the  Westekniss 
Honor  Carl  Hayden,  Pioneer,  Sheritt, 
Statesman,  as  "Thx  Westesnxh  of  th« 
Cbnturt",  May  25,  1967,  Washington,  D.O. 
Sheriff:  A.  Frank  Krause,  Jr. 
Deputy  Sheriff:  Robert  E.  Williams, 


Tallyman :  Robert  H.  Rose. 

Chuck  Wrangler:  Robert  S.  Crltes. 

Roundup  Foreman:   Philip  L.  Jones. 

Range  Rider:  Ben  O.  Osborn. 

Faro  Dealer:  F.  Bill  KeUey. 

Registrar  of  Marks  and  Brands:  Tarleton 
A.  Jenkins. 

His  Honor  The  Judge:  George  Metcalf. 

Cocktails:  The  Garden.  Cameron  and  Tay- 
loe  Rooms,  7:00  P.M. 

Dinner:  8:00  P.M. 

PROGRAM 

Honorary  co-chairmen 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Texas. 

(Both  longtime  distinguished  Corral  mem- 
bers). 

Invocation:  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain,  United  States  Senate. 

Welcome:  Sheriff  A.  Frank  Krause,  Jr. 

Remarks:  Hon.  John  R.  Foley. 

Speaker:  Roy  L.  Elson,  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Sen.  Carl  Hayden". 

Presentation  of  the  Scroll,  "The  Westerner 
of  th  Century". 

Unveiling  and  Presentation  of  the  portrait 
of  Sen.  Oarl  Hayden.  Painted  by  Western 
artist  Wm.  Loechel. 

Response:  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  Dean  of 
United  States  Senate. 


farm  prices  Is  creating  an  impossible  situ- 
ation In  agriculture. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Colonial  Pottltbt  Farms,  Inc. 
M.  R.  Irwin,  President. 


A    2,000-PERCENT    MARKUP    PROM 
FARMER  TO  CONSUMER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  aU 
of  us  from  farm  States,  are  aware  of  the 
cost-price  squeeze  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
people  of  agriculture  in  our  States,  but 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  explain  this 
matter  to  our  nonf arm  friends. 

As  an  example  of  the  spread  between 
the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
products  and  the  prices  paid  for  that 
commodity  in  the  grocery  store  or  in  the 
restaurant,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  M.  R.  Irwin,  president  of  the  Co- 
lonial Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mo.,  reporting  that  he  paid  40  cents  for 
an  egg  he  had  sold  for  2  cents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Colonial  Poultht  Farms, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  June  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Symington:  What  does  one  egg 
for  breakfast  cost  In  the  dining  room  of  a 
Washington  hotel? 

Grade  A  large  eggs  are  now  24<  per  dozen 
at  our  farm.  They  have  been  as  low  as  21* 
here,  and  in  some  areas  they  are  15<  to 
16<  per  dozen. 

Last  Saturday,  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  I 
ordered  one  egg.  It  was  40*  ...  a  modest 
price  by  restaurant  standards.  However,  our 
2<  market  egg  had  increased  in  value  by  20 
times  I 

This  great  disparity  in  price  between  what 
the  producer  receives  and  the  amount 
charged  for  the  end  product  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  a  recent 
issue  of  Poultry  &  Eggs  Weelfly — "Egg  Mar- 
ket Called  Worst  In  History''^  Note  that  the 
price  of  25*  at  Chicago  on  large  white  eggs 
is  only  1  penny  higher  than  100  years  ago  I 

We  are  now  on  a  schedule  of  increasing 
wages  for  farm  help.  This  is  fine,  but  the 
problem  as  I  see  it  is  how  can  agriculture 
with  prices  of  100  years  ago  pay  the  costs 
of  1967-68? 

Increasing  taxes  and  costs  with  depressed 


DR.  WILLIAM  CARR,  RETIRING 
HEAD  OF    NEA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19,  1967,  former  Senator  William 
Benton  spoke  at  a  luncheon  honoring 
Dr.  William  Carr,  the  retiring  head  of 
the  NEA.  Dr.  Carr's  long  career  of  dis- 
tinguished service  is  indeed  worthy  of 
note  and  his  many  outstanding  contri- 
butions will  enrich  our  society  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Benton's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech   by   the    Hon.   William    Benton    at 
LimcHEON    Honoring    Dr.    William    Carr. 
Retiring  Head  of  NEA,  University  Cltjb, 
Washington,  D.C,  Jitne  19,  1967 
I  share  with  most  non-sclentists  a  kind  of 
awe  at  the  laser.  I  first  became  conscious  of 
It  as  a  cutting  Instrimient  of  fantastic  pow- 
er. Then  I  learned  somewhere  that  this  beam 
of  coherent  light  could  serve  as  a  high  low- 
ered carrier  of  multiple  channels  of  com- 
munication. Lately  I  have  heard  that  some- 
how It  can  be  used  to  give  a  third  dimension 
to  television   or  other   flat  visual   Images.   I 
am  also  told  that  the  laser  Is  opening  new 
frontiers  In  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  In- 
formation. 

In  some  fashion  I  don't  comprehend.  Its 
components  are  articulated,  prevented  from 
darting  off  to  this  side  or  that,  focused  re- 
lentlessly In  one  direction.  I  believe  that  an 
application  of  magnetism  is  what  does  the 
Job. 

To  the  colleagues  of  Bill  Carr  what  I  have 
said  makes  it  apparent  that  I  am  talking 
about  him  as  well  as  the  laser.  This  is  a  day 
and  an  occasion  for  extravagant  talk.  I  only 
regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing more  extravagant.  For  our  subject 
richly  deserves  It.  Here  In  Bill  Carr  Is  a  bun- 
dle of  coherent  human  energy  that,  In  some 
fashion  I  cannot  explain  scientifically,  has 
been  focused  as  though  magnetically.  Bill 
has  been  articulated  and  made  coherent — • 
into  a  tool  of  fantastic  pKJwer.  I  learned  about 
that — to  my  sorrow — when  I  once  tried  to 
beat  him  to  the  draw  on  Capitol  Hill.  BUI 
won't  budge  on  a  matter  of  principle  or  on 
an  Issue  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
NEA  or  Its  membership.  He  reminds  me  of 
Paul  Porter's  story  of  Augustus  Owsley  Stan- 
ley, former  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Paul  ran 
into  Governor  Stanley  one  day  on  the  street 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  long  career 
of  public  service.  Governor  Stanley  replied: 
"I've  been  serving  on  the  Canadian  Boundary 
Commission  here  In  Washington  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  I  want  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Porter,  that  during  that  quarter  centtiry 
the  Canadian  Boundary  hasn't  moved  one 
Inch." 

While  this  human  laser  won't  g^ve  an  Inch 
on  his  basic  principles,  he  Is  a  remarkable 
Instrument  for  cutting  through  diversions, 
verbiage,  camouflage,  conflicting  Interests. 
Of  course  he's  had  plenty  of  practice! 

Does  not  Bill  Carr  also  somehow  bring  that 
third  dimension  to  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion and  the  application  of  education  to 
peace?  Does  he  not  make  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, that  many  have  previously  con- 
ceived as  simply  flat — does  he  not  now  make 
it  stand  out  In  dimensional  form?  Bill  Carr 
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understands  Mark  Twain 's  dictum.  "You're 
not  going  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Jalla 
unless  you  Improve  the  quality  of  the  people 
you  put  In  them." 

And  how  about  the  storage  and  retrieval 
of  Information?  Each  bit  of  data  accumulat- 
ed in  a  long  and  coherent  career  Is  stored. 
Pew  men  can  equal  his  ability  to  fish  up 
whatever  fact  or  bit  of  history  is  required  to 
coerce,  cajole  or  con  others  into  doing  what 
he  wants  done. 

How  does  he  do  It?  How  does  this  laser 
work?  I  dont  know  the  formula — and  that's 
a  pity.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  been  such 
success  tn  politics  that  I  might  have  taken 
over  the  country. 

Last  waek  IX>rothy  Parker  died.  In  the 
moving  obituary  In  the  New  York  Times 
Ogden  Nash  was  quoted.  "To  say  that  Doro- 
thy Parker  writes  well  is  as  fatuous  as  pro- 
claiming that  Cellini  was  clever  with  his 
hands".  My  remarks  thus  far  about  Bill  Carr 
should  Indeed  persuade  you  that  I  am  fatu- 
ous. 

I've  had  the  opp>ortunlty  to  watch  BUI 
Out  In  operation — Indeed  I've  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him — ever  since 
we  both  emerged  in  public  afTalrs 

I  must  defer  to  Bill  on  the  United  Na- 
tions conference  In  San  Francisco  In  1945 
I  had  been  at  Chapultepec  and  was  dis- 
appointed to  miss  San  Francisco  But  Uter 
that  year  we  worked  together  In  London  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  UNESCO 
We  were  together  again  at  the  Second  Gen- 
eral Conference  In  Mexico  City,  and  Bill's 
service  to  UNESCO  throughout  Its  twenty- 
two  years  has  been  i  com.fort  and  an  In- 
spiration to  me  as  to  all  of  his  associates. 

I  need  not  detail  for  you  the  speclflc  ac- 
oompUshments  of  his  career,  for  you  are  as 
familiar  with  them  as  I  You  might  be 
amused,  however — as  he  may  be — at  a 
"calendar"  I  have  contrived  to  mark  up  some 
of  the  highlights  in  his  life. 

As  publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltan- 
alca,  I  might  tell  you  that  I  feel  I  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  education  I 
might  tell  you  more  about  It  if  Bill  Carr 
were  not  here  to  dwarf  any  contribution  of 
mine. 

As  I  reflected  on  Bill's  vital  statistic.^.  I  saw 
them  In  Encyclopaedia  Brltann'.oa  terms:  he 
was  born  with  our  lOth  edition,  in  19u2.  He 
was  a  schoolbody  In  England  when  the  Im- 
mortal 11th  edition  appeared  In  1910-11. 

He  got  hl«  M.A.  In  1924  with  the  appear- 
ajice  of  the  13th.  His  Ph  D — the  last  of  his 
earned,  and  the  precursor  of  hu  many  hon- 
orary degrees — was  bestowed  m  1929  as  the 
14th.  the  last  numbered  edition  of  Brltan- 
nlca,  arrived  on  the  scene.  As  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  NEA,  In  1952  he  welcomed  the 
500,000th  member  to  NEA  This  was  the  year 
the  Brltannlca  launched  it.s  54-volume  set. 
The  Great  Books  of  the  Watern  World.  This 
year  of  1961.  s«  he  welcomed  the  millionth 
member,  Brltannlca  is  publishing  the  finest 
and  most  up-to-date  encyclopaedia  set  In  all 
history.  With  our  1967  printing,  we  have  com- 
pleted an  unprecedented  10-year  revision 
program  In  which  we  have  rewritten  nearly 
aJl  of  the  36  Vi  million  words  In  the  set  Bill 
Carr  has  at  the  same  time  completed  an 
unprecedented  43-year  career  as  an  educa- 
tor— an  educator  of  educators  if  you  will— 
and  who  U  harder  to  educate  than  an  edu  -a- 
tor?  (By  now  you  should  have  learned  that 
I  know  how  to  plug  more  than  one  product 
at  a  tlm«.) 

To  help  equip  BUI  for  the  lonj;  and  pro- 
ductive years  ahead— for  the  freest  and 
possibly  most  useful  years  he  has  known — 
a*  well  as  to  signal  our  deep  affection  for 
him — I  present  him  on  your  behalf  and  my 
own  own  with  the  1967  printing  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca,  of  which  this  Yearbook  Is 
a  portable  representation.  Bill,  I  shall  do  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  shall  send  you  a  set  bound 
In  full  Morocco.  Normally,  this  Is  only  pur- 
chased for  the  Pope  and  crowned  heads,  not 


for  retiring  heads  of  states  like  you,  no  mat- 
ter how  afifectlonately  they  are  remembered. 

Some  years  ago  BUI  Carr  said.  "Teachers 
are  not  willing  to  wait  until  retirement  and 
then  be  overwhelmingly  gratefiU  for  a  fare- 
well luncheon  and  an  engraved  silver  tray. 
or  misty-eyed  at  a  set  of  matched  luggage." 
So  I  never  expect  to  see  him  misty-eyed. 
I  Just  want  him  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  printed  page  I  conceive 
It  as  my  Job  as  publisher  of  the  Brltannlca 
to  persuade  the  present  and  p.ist  executives 
of  the  NE.\  to  be  readers.  Further,  If  BUI 
doe-sn't  like  the  article  on  education  In  the 
Brltannlca— or  on  the  NEA— I  wont  mind 
If  he  shows  off  at  my  expense  The  Brltan- 
nlca. like  the  NEA.  thrives  on  criticism. 

Indeed  I  expect  him  to  continue  after 
soroie  conspicuous  relaxation — working  Uke 
the  very  devil  for  the  great  causes  of  educa- 
tion and  peace  to  which  .he  has  devoted  the 
whole  prelude  to  his  alleged  retirement  I 
expect  to  continue  to  work  with  him  In  my 
role  as  US.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  in 
his  as  the  only  Secretary  General  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  World  Confederation  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Teaching  Profehslons, 
which  he  helped  to  organize  In  1946 

Bill,  your  career  is  ofT  to  a  most  promising 
start  Please  become  a  reader  And  we  wish 
you  Godspeed. 


ARRIVAL  OF  ENTERTALNERS  FROM 
BEHIND    THE   IRON    CURTAIN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  an  event  of 
cultural  significance  occurs  this  week 
that  Is  especially  heartening  in  these 
days  of  Internal  stress  and  tension.  It  is 
another  example— and  there  have  been 
many  in  recent  years — that  while  na- 
tions may  differ  In  the  arenas  of  politics, 
global  strategy  and  even  on  the  battle- 
field, there  Is  room  for  harmony  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  fields  of  the  drama, 
arts,  and  entertainment. 

A  group  of  entertainers.  Indeed  some 
of  the  foremost  entertainers  from  behind 
the  so-called  Iron  Curtain,  arrive  Tues- 
day in  New  York  on  their  way  for  a 
world  premiere  engagement  at  the  oi>en- 
ins  of  the  Frontier  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

These  guests  to  our  countiy  include  a 
national  group  of  folkJoric  dancers  from 
Czecho.slovakia.  sinsiers  from  Bohemia, 
a  choral  croup  from  Slovakia,  acro- 
batic groups,  a  comedy  team,  the  Black 
Theatre  of  Praha  and  the  celebrated 
Laterna-Maglca 

The  fact  that  these  stars  and  enter- 
tainers will  come  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  wUl  reside  in  Las  Vegas  as  our  guests 
for  many  months,  proves  that  the  hands 
of  friendship  are  e.\tended  across  the 
continents  and  the  oceans. 

It  was  no  simple  feat  to  arrange  such 
an  exchange  of  culture  Mr.  Maurice  H. 
Friedman,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Vegas  Frontier.  Inc  ,  the  operating  com- 
pany for  the  Frontier  Hotel,  tells  me 
that  he  and  his  producer,  Alan  Lee,  con- 
ceived the  Idea  early  in  1966.  They  had 
heard  of  the  urcat  acts  and  entertainers 
behind  what  we  call  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  determined  to  present  them  to 
America 

The  wish  and  the  dream  was  not  easily 
turned  into  reality.  Mr  Friedman  and 
Mr  Lee,  starting  in  October  1966,  were 
in  constant  consultation  and  conference 
with  agencies  of  both  governments — the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  this 
country,  they  met  repeatedly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  and 


the    Labor    and    Immigration    Depart- 
ments  It  is  a  tribute  to  these  agencies 
that  they  cooperated  to  every  degree  In 
fopAarding  this  worthy  venture. 
When  I  was  In  Las  Vegas  recently — 

Mr.  Friedman  said — 

at  all  levels  I  met  nothing  but  the  highest 
degree  of  cooperation  and  desire  to  help  ug. 

It  is  Important,  also,  that  Mr.  Fried- 
man and  Mr.  Lee.  were  supported  by  the 
same  spirit  of  good  will  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, especially  from  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  the  OfBce  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Friedman  made  two  trips  to  the 
country  and  Mr.  Lee  visited  Czechoslo- 
vakia six  times  to  Interview  the  person- 
alities, review  the  acts,  and  confer  with 
ofBcials  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  they  accomplished  even  more 
than  they  realized.  Certainly  their  ef- 
forts have  strengthened  the  spirit  of 
harmony  between  our  two  countries. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  welcome — 
not  only  to  Las  Vegas  and  to  Nevada — 
but  to  the  entire  United  States,  these 
representatives  of  the  arts  and  culture 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

May  their  stay  In  this  land  be  filled 
with  happiness,  friendship,  and  under- 
standing. 


HEAVY  LOSSES  FROM  RECENT 
FLOOD  DEMONSTRATE  WHY  MORE 
LEVEES  NEEDED  IN  MISSOURI 
RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  2  weeks,  now.  unusually  heavy 
rains  have  been  falling  in  the  Missouri 
River  Valley,  flooding  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  some  of  the  richest 
farmlands  in  America. 

To  some  of  us  this  may  have  been  only 
an  item  in  the  morning  or  evening  weath- 
er report,  but  to  the  farm  families  whose 
fields  and  homes  are  flooded,  it  has  been 
a  crisis  they  will  always  remember  and  a 
financial  blow  from  which  it  will  take 
them  many  years  to  recover. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  of  Wednesday 
morning,  June  21,  reported  that  losses 
were  then  estimated  at  $23  6  million  in 
the  Kansas  City  district  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers;  with  690,000  acres  under  wa- 
ter. 400.000  of  them  along  the  main  stem 
of  the  Missouri  River.  And  the  rains  wcm 
still  falling. 

Much  of  the  loss  this  past  month  has  l 
been  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  farm  ■ 
Itvets  built  and  maintained  by  individual 
farmowners  in  the  effort  to  protect  their 
land— land  on  which  they  have  suffered 
hundreds  of  millions  in  flood  losses  over 
the  past  20  years,  since  authorization  of 
the  Missouri  River  Pick-Sloan  plan,  while 
the  Govenunent  has  been  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  "economically  feasible" 
1 1  build  agricultural  levees. 

The  dollar  loss  would  have  paid  the  en- 
tire cost  of  this  levee  sy.stem,  not  to  men- 
tion the  frustration  and  heartbreak  these 
citizens  feel  as  they  watch  their  crops 
being  destroyed  and.  all  too  often,  their 
homes,  and  farm  buildings  floating  off 
down  the  river. 

Mr  President,  because  the  damage  this        k 
m.inth  cnild  have  been  prevented  by  the        | 
authorized  levee  works,  it  is  tragic    But 
there  is  one  bright  note  in  the  flood  story 
of  June  1967— as  reported  In  that  Kansas 


City  Times  article,  damage  from  the 
floods  would  have  been  at  least  $190  mil- 
lion more  had  it  not  been  for  the  flood 
control  reservoirs  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Missouri  and  some  of  its  tributaries. 
Hopefully,  the  administration  will  re- 
quest and  the  Congress  will  provide  the 
money  to  move  ahead  on  these  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  capability  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  that  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  Wednesday,  June  21,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  as 
well  as  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Brunswicker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  21,  1967] 
Hold  Oft  Bio  Flood — Federal  Peojicts  in 

Missouri  and  Kansas  Prevent  Spreading 

or  Waters  Which  Would  Have  Caused  $190 

Million  Moke  in  Damage 

The  worst  of  the  flooding  has  been  along 
the  Missouri  below  Kansas  City.  Work  on  the 
big  federal  levees  below  the  Kaw  mouth  was 
postponed  for  years  until  some  of  the  Kansas 
tributary  reservoirs  could  be  completed  to 
carry  their  part  of  the  protection  load.  So 
far  only  on  Army  engineer  levee  has  been 
completed  below  Kansas  City,  the  Atherton 
unit  on  the  south  bank. 

good  work  bt  dams 

Colonel  Kratz  said  the  performance  of  the 
Tuttle  Creek  dam  on  the  Big  Blue  river  near 
Manhattan,  MUford  on  the  Republican  above 
Junction  City  and  Perry,  under  construction 
on  the  Delaware  northwest  of  Lawrence,  bad 
been  notable. 

Hydrologlsts  assigned  48  per  cent  of  the 
flood  storage  benefits  along  the  Kaw  to  Tuttle 
Creek,  28  per  cent  to  Perry  and  26  per  cent 
to  Mllford. 

Perry  Is  only  65  per  cent  completed  overall 
but  the  dam  Itself  is  up  to  project  height.  An 
emergency  power  hookup  was  rigged  to  close 
the  gates  there  and  a  temporary  lake  was  Im- 
pounded which  on  June  14  covered  more 
than  10,000  acres,  storing  180.000  acre-feet 
of  floodwaters. 

Tuttle  Creek,  which  was  drawn  down  13 
feet  below  normal  conservation  level  during 
the  drought  last  faU.  was  that  many  feet 
above  normal  pool  this  week,  with  a  giant 
lake  of  20,200  acres  stretching  north  along 
the  Blue  valley  from  Manhattan  to  Marys- 
vlUe. 

During  the  flood  threat  in  the  lower  Mis- 
souri basin.  Colonel  Kratz  said,  the  big  Plck^ 
Sloan  dams  on  the  Missouri's  main  stem  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana  have  stored  water 
to  curb  flows. 

RELEASES  ARE  KEOUCXD 

Releases  at  Gavins  Point,  the  lowermost 
dam,  have  been  cut  In  half  from  navigation 
season  leveU  to  about  16,000  cubic  feet  a 
second.  But  heavy  Inflow  from  tributaries 
below  the  dams,  especially  the  Platte  In  Ne- 
braska, have  swollen  the  Big  Muddy. 

The  upstream  dams  are  estimated  to  have 
reduced  the  flood  crest  at  St.  Joseph  by  1.7 
feet  and  those  dams  plus  the  Kaw  basin 
reservoirs  lowered  the  Kansas  City  crest  by 
8  6  feet.  The  crest  of  23.9  feet  here  June  IS 
was  nearly  two  feet  above  bankfull.  but  still 
18  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  levees. 

Other  flood  crest  reduction  estimates  In- 
cluded 3.9  feet  at  Waverly,  2  feet  at  Boonvllle 
and  3.3  feet  at  Hermann,  Mo. 


Kaw  in  Check — Col.  William  G.  Kratz  Sats 
U.S.   Levees   Are  Holding  . 

(By   Karl  Peterson)  ' 

Pederal  flood  protection  projects  have  pre- 
vented 190  mlUlon  doUars  In  damages  so  far 


during  the  present  floods  In  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  Col.  WUllam  O.  Kartz,  Kansas  City 
district  Army  engineer,  said  yesterday. 

Actual  losses  since  the  series  of  rainstorms 
began  June  8  now  are  estimated  at  23.6  mil- 
lion doUars  In  the  Kansas  City  district,  with 
690,000  acres  under  water,  400,000  of  them 
along  the  Missouri  river.  A  total  of  159  local 
farm  levees  now  have  failed  or  been  over- 
topped, but  none  of  the  completed  federal 
levees  along  the  Missouri,  which  are  larger 
and  stronger.  Is  involved. 

CREDIT    TO     RESERVOIRS 

Colonel  Kratz  said  that  the  operation  of 
flood  reservoirs  so  far  completed  In  Eastern 
Kansas,  plus  the  still  incomplete  Perry  dam 
northwest  of  Lawrence,  had  made  It  possible 
to  throttle  the  BUiw  river  down  to  only  half 
bankfull  stage  at  the  present. 

The  dollar  figure  on  flood  damages  pre- 
vented Is  based  on  what  would  have  occurred 
If  none  of  the  existing  federal  dams  or 
levees — some  of  them  dating  back  almost  20 
years — were  In  existence. 

These  include  the  Kansas  City  levee  and 
floodwall  system  and  levees  at  Topeka,  Man- 
hattan, Ottawa,  SaUna  and  AbUene. 

(Prom   the  Brunswick    (Mo.)    Brunswicker, 

June   22,    1967] 

A  Matter  of  Priority 

Last  Friday,  as  flood  waters  washed  down 

over  Missouri  croplands,  1  happened  to  read 

two  articles  written  nearly  10  years  apart, 

dealing  with  unrelated  subjects.  Bitterly,  I 

thought,  they  were  sort  of  related  after  all. 

The  first  was  a  guest  editorial  written  for 

me  by  Doug  Price  In  January,  1958,  less  than 

a    year  after  I  had   become  editor  of  The 

Brunswicker,  Doug,  without  even   knowing 

then  that  he  would  lose  his  entire  crop  to  a 

flood  In  July  of  that  year,  had  written  of 

the   Grand  River  Basin  Plan,  a  project  to 

end  flooding  in  the  Grand  Basin.  He  told  how 

floods  could  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 

area  could  be  turned  into  a  recreation  va- 

cationland,  by  building  seven  reservoirs. 

He  enumerated  how  we  must  first  over- 
come oppoeltion  upstream,  at  Pattonsburg, 
how  we  must  enlist  the  support  of  Gov. 
Blair  and  our  congressmen. 

As  I  said,  that  was  written  in  January, 
1958.  Much  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
basin  plan  since  then,  but  all  the  water  it 
has  held  back  from  croplands  since  then 
could  be  contained  in  a  shot  glass. 

Our  representatives  in  government — Bill 
Hlbler,  Bill  Hull  and  Stuart  Symington — to 
name  three — have,  I  believe,  gone  the  extra 
mile  these  past  10  years  in  efforts  to  realize 
fiood  control.  The  gains  which  have  been 
made  have  been  mostly  the  work  of  these 
men  and  others  like  them. 

The  obstacles  to  fiood  control  construc- 
tion have  been  many.  We  have  spent  mil- 
lions on  studies,  restudies,  hearings,  public 
meetings,  planning  and  re-planning. 

The  obstacle  now,  we  are  told  almost 
apologetically  by  our  representatives — who 
by  now  must  feel  a  little  weary  about  the 
whole  thing — is  money,  and  the  money,  we 
are  told,  is  being  spent  in  Vietnam. 

I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  It  Is. 
Enough  American  dollars  are  lost  in  the 
Vietnamese  black  market  annually.  I  imag- 
ine, to  build  reservoirs  and  palaces  all  up 
and  down  the  Grand. 

Back  to  the  other  thing  I  read  Friday.  It 
was  a  Newsweek  magazine  account  of  the 
Middle-East  War,  the  one  in  which  America's 
policy  was  officially  neutral  and  obviously 
sympathetic  to  the  Jewish  cause.  But  News- 
week reported  among  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
five-day  Jewish  blitzkrieg  across  the  desert 
was  "a  large  chunk  of  the  $5.6  million  In 
military  aid  the  U.S.  had  given  Jordan." 
who  proved  to  be  the  toughest  of  the  Arab 
states  overrun  by  Israel. 

So  it's  not  s  matter  of  having  enough 
money  to  buUd  flood  control  reservoirs.  It's 


a  matter  of  priority,  and  for  some  reason, 
our  government  has  always  had  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  in  places  like  Vietnam,  Jor- 
dan, Saudi  Arabia,  Africa,  South  and  Central 
America — many  places  where  the  American 
flag  is  spat  upon  and  embassies  are  burned. 
If  Just  an  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  money 
our  government  has  spent  in  these  places 
since  Doug  Price  wrote  his  editorial  10  years 
ago  had  been  allocated  to  flood  control  in 
Missouri,  we  wouldn't  have  the  stench  of 
rotting  crops  here  in  Charlton  County  this 
summer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  five  additional 
articles  and  editorials  published  In  Mis- 
souri newspapers  these  past  few  days. 
They  show  the  seriousness  of  the  flooding 
and  the  value  and  need  of  water  control 
projects  to  avert  such  disasters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  KaJuas  City  Times.  June  15,  1967] 
Dams  and  t^  Floods  That  Dton't  Happen 
With  a>-l%a8t  a  temporary  halt  In  the  re- 
lentless rains  and  an  easing  of  the  area  flood 
crests.  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  where  It  flooded 
and  where  It  didn't. 

The  Missouri  river,  soaring  to  above  bank- 
full  stage  for  the  flrst  time  In  years,  was  two 
feet  above  flood  level  at  Kansas  City — but 
still  18  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  levee  and 
floodwall  system.  Again  this  sturdy,  41-mll- 
Uon-dollar  network  of  disaster  barriers,  re- 
built and  strengthened  after  the  1951  flood, 
paid  off  in  averted  flood  losses.  Below  here, 
where  the  proposed  federal  agricultural  levees 
still  are  not  In  place,  the  Big  Muddy  broke 
through  small,  inadequate  farm  levees  and 
poured  over  thousands  of  acres  of  cropland. 

At  SmlthvlUe,  the  rain  stopped  Just  In  time 
for  the  town  to  escape  a  third  bad  flood  in 
four  years.  There  Is  $200,000  In  planning 
funds  for  the  SmlthvlUe  reservoir  In  the  cur- 
rent federal  public  works  budget,  but  money 
in  a  budget  can't  contain  the  Little  Platte 
river — not  yet.  Another  notorious  floodmaker, 
the  Marals  des  Cygnes,  flowed  almost  peace- 
fully between  the  levees  at  Ottawa — but  the 
Pomona  reservoir  level  a  few  miles  west  was 
up  four  and  a  half  feet.  . 

Despite  nightly  downpours  reminiscent  of 
1951.  the  Kaw  failed  even  to  reach  predicted 
below-banks  crests.  How  come?  The  answers 
are  to  be  found  at  such  places  as  Tuttle 
Creek,  Mllford  and  Perry.  Last  fall  water 
sports  enthusiasts  were  glum  because  Tuttle 
Creek  had  been  drawn  down  12  feet  below 
normal  level  to  sustain  river  flow  through  a 
severe  drought.  Many  doubted  that  Tuttle 
Creek  lake  would  come  back  this  summer. 
She  did  that  and  then  some.  Swollen  by  flood 
flows  of  the  Blue  river  from  Nebraska,  the 
reservoir  Is  eight  feet  above  conservation 
stage  and  still  rising. 

Mllford,  placed  In  operation  last  January 
near  Junction  City,  has  been  filling  slowly. 
With  rises  on  the  Republican  river.  It  now 
has  Jimiped  up  nine  feet  in  the  last  four 
days.  Perry,  northwest  of  Lawrence,  is  only 
65  percent  completed.  But  the  contractor  and 
the  Army  engineers  rigged  an  emergency 
power  setup  and  closed  the  gates  on  the  dam. 
Now  179,000  acre-feet  of  Delaware  river  water 
is  temporarily  trap|>ed  behind  the  embank- 
ment. This  action,  needless  to  say,  proved 
highly  popular  downstream  at  Lawrence, 
where  the  long-planned  levee  system  stlU  is 
on  paper. 

At  Topeka.  these  storms  surely  would  have 
put  tough  old  Soldier  creek  out  in  the  streets 
in  the  old  days.  But  Soldier  creek  has  a  new, 
manmade  bypass  channel,  a  strait  Jacket  of 
stone  and  concrete  that  scooted  the  high 
water  out  of  town  in  a  hiurry.  Again,  the  pub- 
lic works  budget  includes  the  first  money  for 
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the  PattoxMburg  dam — but  tbls  wmIl  the 
Orand  river  waa  way  out  of  its  banks  from 
chilUcothe  on  down 

So  far  tiUa  year,  a  Vle.n.izn-consclous  Con- 
gress taaa  been  reluctant  to  invest  In  river 
projects  at  the  usual  rate  When  the  full 
tlgurea  are  available  on  the  floods  that  didn't 
happen  In  soggy  Uissourt  and  Kansas  these 
last  few  days,  they  Just  might  change  their 
mind. 

(Prom    the    St.    Joseph    iMo.)     News    Press. 
June  17,  1967] 

THB  VALft  or  LXYBES 

Northwest  Missouri  s  current  fl'>t>d  tragedy 
Is  demonstrating  the  value- -where  they 
exist — of  levees  and  reservoirs. 

In  unprotected  areas,  flood  dam.ige  Is  nice- 
ly to  be  high.  Thou.sand3  of  acres  of  farm- 
land have  been  inundated,  and  some  per- 
sons have  been  forced   to  flee   their  homes 

There  has  been  Ooodlng  along  the  Grand. 
Platte,  and  Uttle  Platte  rivers  Reservoirs 
authorized  for  the  Uttie  Platte  and  the 
Grand  could  have  prevented   much  of  this. 

The  value  of  the  reservolr-i  and  the  levees 
has  been  demonstrated  In  this  area.  Reser- 
voirs on  various  rivers  in  Kansas  hive  helped 
control  the  water  Hmw  there,  keeping  the 
Kaw  and  the  lower  Missouri  at  m.inageable 
levels. 

In  the  St.  Joseph  area,  levees  h.ive  pre- 
vented flooding  at  Rosecrans  Field  and  at  El- 
wood,  and  have  protected  much  other  low 
land  to  the  south. 

Water  ts  among  man's  greatest  blessings, 
but  too  much  of  It  can  be  a  curse  If  steps 
have  not  been  taken  to  control  It  The  res- 
ervoirs are  a  key  to  proper  water  manage- 
ment. 

The  current  floods  are  another  reason  why 
Northwest  MlssourKns  shruid  continue  to 
push  for  water  resource  projects  on  the  Lit- 
tle Platte  and  the  Grand— already  author- 
ized— and  on  the  Platte  Itself  Such  reservoirs 
will  In  the  future  help  prevent  the  tvpe  of 
damage  which  has  occurred  sn  often  In  the 
past  and  Is  happening  again  r!i?ht  now 

The  success  of  the  levee — even  though  It 
Is  only  partially  completed— !s  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  planned  the  structure 
and  are  carrying  It  to  completion 

[Prom  the  ChilUcothe    (Mo  )    Constitution- 
Tribune,  June  14   1Q67I 
Grand  Rkaches  Highest  Mark  Since  Record 
Flood  of  1947— Stage  Is  32  ns  E^rlt  This 
ArmuiooN    Hfre    Bvt   It   Mat   Reach   33 
rtxr:   Some  FAMn-rrs  Forced  To  EvAcrATE 
The    Grand    River    south    of    ChilUcothe 
missed    Its    predicted    crest    for    the    second 
straight    night    8ls    floodwaters    covered    ap- 
proximately 80,000  acres  of  land  In  Living- 
ston County  today 

Heavy  rains  north  of  here  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  caused  the  river  to  contl.iue  to 
rise  late  yesterday  and  last  night  after 
weather  bureau  officials  had  predicted  a  crest 
of  31  feet  at  midnight  last  night.  The  Grand 
at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  was  32  08  and 
holding  steady  A  crest  of  33  feet  was  expected 
for  ChilUcothe  later  today. 

The  present  32.08  reading  Is  the  fifth  high- 
est recorded  here,  according  to  records  kept 
on  the  Grand  since  1909.  The  river  today  Is 
at  Its  highest  stage  since  the  record  flood  of 
1947. 

The  water  moved  to  the  southwest  edge 
of  ChilUcothe  overnight  causing  one  family 
to  evacuate  their  home  on  Keith  street  at 
3  a.m.  Water  also  was  ref>orted  In  four  rooms 
of  the  Bend  Motel  and  an  antique  shop 
Just  south  of  the  city  limits. 

Furniture  and  other  Items  were  being 
moved  to  the  east  part  of  the  motel  by  Ed- 
wood  Allnutt  this  morning.  The  floodwaters 
were  at  the  edge  of  a  trailer  court -west  of 
old  highway  65,  and  across  from  the  Bend. 
U.S.  83  near  FarmersvUle  was  closed  to 
passenger  traffic  last  night  and  only  targe 
trucks  were  being  permitted  to  travel  north 


from  here.  TTie  highway  department  told 
The  Constitution-Tribune  shortly  before  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon  that  w.iter  was  still 
over  the  highway  but  all  trafHc  wais  now 
using  the  roid 

For  the  first  time  since  1947  water  was 
across  old  hlghw  ly  36  south  of  ChilUcothe  in 
the  Bear  Lake  bottoms.  Truffle  was  heavy  on 
highways  65  and  36  last  night  as  hundreds 
of  vehicles  traveled  the  area  south  and  west 
of  here  to  get  a  v;ew  of  the  flcxidwaters 

The  Cirand  lopped  the  30-fixit  level  yester- 
d.^y  at  1  p  m.  and  by  8  o'clock  last  night  had 
climbed  another  foot  to  31.03  By  7  a.m  today 
It  had  risen  more  than  another  foot  and  was 
at  32  05 

The  Th'>mpson  fork  of  the  Gr.ind  at 
Trenton  started  falling  last  night.  Hobart 
Sparks,  weather  observer,  reported  the  read- 
ir:g  at  Trenton  at  6  30  yesterday  was  2172 
and  this  morning  it  was  down  to  19.74.  Water 
was  reported  to  be  dropping  fast  there  today. 
Trenton  police  rep'Tted  heavy  rain  there 
again  this  morning  and  the  showers  moved 
on  north.  Depending  on  how  much  rain  was 
received  north  of  here,  the  worst  seems  to 
be  over. 

Some  families  residing  In  the  low  areas 
west  and  sf.'iith  of  here  left  their  homes  Mon- 
day and  yesterday  It  Is  not  known  for  sure 
how  m.my  f.unUles  have  moved  out  of  their 
honie.s  In  Livingston  County  because  of  the 
flooding  waters. 

Railroad  crews  have  been  on  duty  since 
Monday  at  the  Burlington  railroad  bridge 
Just  west  of  US  36  where  It  crosses  tiie  river. 
The  men  have  attempted  to  keep  heavy  drift 
from  piling  up  against  the  bridge. 

Several  large  levees  protecting  bottom  land 
broke  late  yesterday  and  Uist  night.  Volun- 
teers worked  through  the  night  at  beveral 
locations  attempting  to  keep  water  off  the 
bottom  land  betv.'cen  U.S.  36  and  old  36  and 
south  of  tl:e  old  highway. 

Harold  Beetsma  a:;d  Joe  Ruppel  started 
calling  for  volui;teers  ye.sterday  afternoon 
to  snud  bag  levees  In  those  areas  The  men 
and  a  large  number  of  high  school  boys 
worked  through  the  night  loading  sand  bags 
and  carrying  them  to  several  locations  along 
the  levees  and  on  old  36  near  Utica. 

Beetsma  farms  approximately  3.200  acres 
and  Ruppel  has  about  900  acres  Beetsma 
said  this  morning  that  all  of  his  levees  had 
broken  and  they  were  now  concentrating 
their  efforts  near  west  edge  of  old  36.  The 
workys  were  attempting  to  protect  400  acres 
of  beffns  and  about  80  acres  of  corn  south 
of  the  old  hlghw, iv 

n.e  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Glasgow  pro- 
'.  idtd  4,000  sand  bags  and  they  arrived  here 
\esterday  afternoon.  Sand  was  donated  by 
many  persons  along  with  trucks  and  boats. 
The  Pl\ e-Watt  Wizards,  a  local  t'B  radio 
club,  was  also  on  duty.  They  provided  radio 
communications  and  brought  water  and 
coffee  to  the  workers 

The  Salvation  Army  also  provided  coffee. 
Most  of  the  efforts  were  w,ished  aside  by 
the  high  waters,  but  Beetsma  told  a  Con- 
s'ltutioii-Tribune  newsman  he  Just  couldn't 
stand  by  and  watch  the  water  roll  over  the 
levees  We  felt  like  we  had  to  try  to  bold 
it  back,  but  It  Just  kept  coming."  he  said. 
This  was  the  first  serious  flood  since 
Sept  22.  1965  when  the  Grand  reached  a 
crest  of  31  70.  That  flood  causes  SI. 178, 000 
in  damsge  to  crops  alone  In  Livingston 
County. 

The  Grand  Is  higher  now.  but  the  loes 
might  not  be  so  great  because  planting  of 
crops  has  been  restricted  because  of  ex- 
cessive rainfall  during  the  la»t,two  months 
Thousands  of  acres  of  cropMnd  are  under 
water  in  the  Sumner  and  Brunswick  areas 
The  Grand  is  expected  to  crest  10  feet  over 
bankfuU  stage  at  Sumner  Friday  A  crest  of 
36  feet  Is  expected  there  at  3  a  m  Friday 
and  at  Brunswick  It  Is  expected  to  reach  a 
crest  of  22  50  by  midnight  Friday.  Flood  stage 
at  Brunswick  Is  12  feet 


The  only  levels  higher  than  today's  32.08 
here  were  July  7,  1909  (33.60),  June  3,  1930 
(32  201.  June  7,  1947  (33  82)  and  June  24. 
1947   (33  63). 

Levees  south  of  Wheeling  and  near  Roach 
L;ike  were  reported  to  still  be  holding  back 
the  iloodwaters  this  afternoon,  but  one  large 
levee  south  cf  Sampsel  was  reported  to  have 
broken  at  midnight  last  night. 

(From   Kansas  City    (Mo.)    Times.  June  18, 
1967) 

New   Flood   Blow   Near — With   More  Than 
15,000    Acres    or    Land    Under    Water    in 
Ray  a.nd  Carroll  Counties,  the  Missouri 
Continues    To    Rise — Watch    a    Levee — 
Elwood   and   Wathena.   Kans.,   and  Rose- 
crans Field  S.^nrrr  Doitbt 
The   flooding  Missouri   river  Is  giving  the 
state    of    Missouri    a    one-two    punch.    The 
second  punch  Is  expected  to  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

.\  crest  of  30.5  feet  Is  forecast  to  reach  the 
CMssgow,  Mo  ,  area  by  this  morning.  This 
would  be  5|i   feet  above  flood  stage. 

KEEPING    CLOSE    WATCH 

On  band  In  that  area  are  62  Army  engi- 
neer personnel  and  some  600  workmen 
watching  the  rising  waters  and  reinforcing 
weakened  levees. 

Tlie  second  flood,  caused  by  two  days  of 
heavy  rains  lu  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  Is  ex- 
pected  to  cause  heavy  rises  In  the  Missouri 
river  from  Nebraska  City  to  Jefferson  City. 

"In  many  cases."  the  weather  bureau  said, 
■  the  rises  will  exceed  those  of  the  last  week." 

Many  highways  alre.idy  ere  closed  by  high 
water. 

RAO.    LINES    CLOSED 

Several  railroads  have  been  forced  to  sus- 
pend operations  In  some  areas.  The  Chicago, 
purlmgton  &  Oulncy  lost  a  bridge  at  Rosen- 
dale,  near  St  Joseph.  The  Rock  Island  stlU 
Is  closed  between  Atchison,  Kans.,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Is  closed 
between  Kansas  City  and  Jefferson  City. 

Estimates  Indicated  that  more  than  15,000 
acres  of  land  were  under  water  In  Ray  and 
Carroll  counties  on  the  north  side  of  Big 
Muddy.  This  includes  land  between  the 
banks  and  the  levees. 

Sheriff  Paul  Johnson  of  Carroll  County 
s.ild  a  break  In  the  Davls-MerrlU-Nolan  levee 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  Just 
above  Waverly  Is  so  big  It  can't  be  repaired 
until  the  water  recedes. 

He  said  water  was  pouring  through  a  gap 
6  feet  deep  "and  two  telephone  poles  wide." 
Sixty  to  70  families  were  moving  out  of  their 
homes. 

The  river  fell  about  a  foot  during  the 
night  In  the  Waverly  area.  StlU  closed  was 
US  65,  which  Is  under  2'i  feet  of  water 
between   Waverly   and   CarroUton. 

Tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  gradually 
falling.  The  Grand  was  expected  to  drop 
within  banks  at  Pattonsburg  and  Gallatin 
last  night  and  at  ChilUcothe  by  Sunday.  The 
morning  stage  at  ChilUcothe  was  32.6  feet, 
about   8   feet  above   flo<5d   stage. 

CHECKING    NEW    RISE 

Col.  W.  G.  Kratz,  Missouri  district  engi- 
neer for  the  Army,  said  his  agency  was  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  on  the  new  rise  and  Its 
effect  on  water-soaked  levees  along  the 
stream. 

Under  close  watch,  he  said.  Is  the  new  18- 
mlle  levee  protecting  Elwood  and  Wathena, 
Kans  .  and  the  Rosecrans  air  field,  near  St. 
Joseph.  He  said  additional  efforts  would  be 
made  to  bolster  the  levee  protecting  Sher- 
man air  field  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 

The  Big  Muddy  Is  expected  to  crest  at  25.8 
feet  at  Rulo.  Neb.,  tomorrow  afternoon.  This 
would  be  only  .1  of  a  foot  under  the  record 
set  In  the  1952  flood. 

A  stage  of  25  feet.  7  feet  above  flood  stage, 
Is  forecast  at  St.  Joseph  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 


» 


Points  below  the  flood  crest  area  are  also 
under  close  watch.  The  Army  engineers  have 
47  persons  on  duty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gas- 
conade, where  three  acres  of  the  corps  boat 
yard  already  is  under  water. 

The  annual  summer  field  training  exercise 
of  the  Kansas,  Utah  and  Wyoming  National 
Ouard  units  at  Camp  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  was 
nilred  down  In  mud. 

The  operation  was  changed  from  a  tactical 
maneuver  because  of  dangerous  conditions 
caused  by  heavy  rains  In  the  canyon  areas 
around  the  camp.  Guard  officials  said  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  transport  heavy 
equipment.  Including  155-mUllmeter  howit- 
zers, over  the  soggy  terrain. 

A  temporary  ramp  built  to  support  a 
bridge  across  the  North  Platte  river  i^s 
washed  out  by  the  high  water.  It  has  be^n 
raining  nearly  steadily  for  two  days  and  two 
nights. 

Rains  last  night  In  those  sections  ranged 
up  to  six  Inches  south  of  Beaver  City,  Neb., 
and  three  Inches  at  Oberlln  and  Norton  In 
Kansas  and  Stamford  In  Nebraska. 

to    reach    1966    LEVEL 

The  bureau  said  the  flooding  south  of 
Beaver  City  will  be  about  the  same  as  that 
In  June,  1966,  on  Sappa  creek.  At  Oberlln, 
where  flood  stage  Is  11  feet,  a  crest  of  13.6 
to  14  feet  was  expected. 

The  creek  flows  Into  the  Upper  Republican 
river. 

The  Red  Cross  set  up  emergency  shelters 
In  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  more  than  100 
persons  spent  the  night  In  the  high  school 
In  the  town  of  Keneeaw,  about  30  miles 
southwest  of  Grand  Island.  High  waters  on 
the  Big  Blue  followed  another  night  of  heavy 
rains  ranging  more  than  6  Inches  In  South- 
western Nebraska. 

In  Montana  high  water  severed  the  east- 
west  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road east  of  Livingston.  Bridges  were  washed 
out  and  Interstate  90  was  closed  between  Big 
Timber  and  Columbus,  Mont,  Possible  fl(X)d- 
Ing  In  Billings,  Mont.,  was  expected  as  the 
Yellowstone  river  was  gorged  with  Incoming 
tributary  waters. 


I 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo,)  TMmes, 
June   17.   1967] 
Missouri  Levees  Ovt — Swollen  bt  Repeated 
Rainstorms.   River  Crests   Breach  Many 
Banks  Along  the  Way  to  St.  Loots — Acres 
Flooded — Army      Engineers     Report     40 
Breaks  Along  Stream 
The  Missouri  river,  swollen  by  new  rains 
over  the  last  24  hours,  sent  new  flood  crests 
racing  downstream  between  Miami,  Mo.,  and 
St,  Louis,  breaking  or  overflowing  levees  and 
Inundating    around    50,000    acres    of    farm- 
land. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  office  at 
Glasgow  reported  about  40  levees  breached 
with  over  1.000  persons  working  on  sand- 
bagging and  earth  moving  operations  In  an 
effort  to  stem  existing  breaches  and  pre- 
vent new  breaks. 

GLASGOW    crest    TO    DROP 

At  Glasgow,  the  river  maintained  a  crest 
of  30.7  feet  between  6  o'clock  and  10  o'clock 
last  night  but  corps  officials  expected  this  to 
drop  by  Monday. 

Predictions  of  a  29.5-foot  crest  by  Mon- 
day at  Glasgow  would  still  put  the  river  four 
and  a  half  feet  over  bankfull  with  corre- 
sponding situations  downstream. 

The  engineers  reported  no  towns  were 
threatened  and  no  farm  houses  had  been 
ordered  evacuated. 

The  severity  was  indicated  by  the  size  of 
the  break  In  the  Davld-Noland-Merrlll  levee 
south  and  east  of  CarroUton.  That  breach 
had  widened  to  70  yards  yesterday  afternoon. 
Unofficial  sources  said  the  amount  of  land 
covered  In  CarroU  County  Is  10,000  acres. 
Some  50  families  have  been  evacuated  from 
the  lowlands  In  the  county. 


BOONVILLE    BRACIKO   ITSELT 

River  forecasters  expect  further  trouble 
this  morning  downstream  at  Boonvllle  where 
the  river  Is  predicted  to  top  at  27.7  feet,  al- 
most seven  feet  over  bankfuU.  The  stirge 
Is  expected  to  hit  Jefferson  City  with  a  26.5 
reading  tonight. 

The  heavy  line  of  thunderstorms  that 
moved  across  Eastern  E^nsas  and  Western 
Missouri  yesterday  afternoon  wlU  not  make 
any  appreciable  difference  to  rivers  here 
swollen  by  recent  downpours. 

A  second  flood  crest  Is  coming  dowi^  the 
Missouri  river  but  the  weather  bureau  re- 
ports it  will  not  be  as  high  as  forecast 
previously. 

The  Missouri  here  is  expected  to  top  off 
at  21.5  feet  at  8  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 
Bankful  is  22  feet  but  levees  can  handle  a 
further  20  feet  rise. 

Today's  forecast  calls  for  a  20  per  cent 
chance  of  rain  and  a  10  per  cent  chance 
tonight. 

ST.   JOSEPH   CREST   TOMORROW 

A  crest  of  21.5  feet  Is  expected  at  St.  Joseph 
tomorrow  afternoon.  This  Is  more  than  4  feet 
over  flood  stage  but  river  forecasters  expect 
no  flooding. 

The  swift  current  In  the  Missouri  has  deep- 
ened the  channel  there  by  churning  up  bot- 
tom sand  which  becomes  suspended  in  the 
water  allowing  the  river  to  carry  the  same 
amount  of  water  at  a  lower  stage. 

Yesterday's  storm,  which  dumped  .36  of 
an  inch  of  rain  on  t^e  Kansas  City  area, 
brought  the  24-hour  rain  total  to  .43. 

Windstorms  also  did  some  damage  In  the 
area. 

TRAZLER  HOME  TOPPLED 

The  five  members  of  the  Ernest  Brewster 
family  escaped  with  only  superflcial  injuries 
yesterday  when  high  v^nds  blew  their  trailer 
home  over  on  Its  top  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

"I  had  a  premonition  and  was  watching 
the  clouds,"  Brewster  said.  "The  rain  had 
stopped  when  I  saw  debris  blowing  by,  and 
over  we  went." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  and  their  three  chil- 
dren— Michele,  iYi,  Jonathan,  2,  and  Lor- 
raine, 1 — ^were  In  the  kitchen  of  th"  trailer. 
It  was  demolished,  and  they  crawled  out 
through  a  hole  in  one  end.  Michele  had  a 
cut  on  one  foot,  and  the  others  had  scratches. 

The  trailer  was  parked  on  the  Old  Baldwin 
road  about  six  miles  south  of  Lawrence  near 
the  Vinland  community. 

The  winds  destroyed  a  shed  and  blew  down 
several  trees  at  the  home  of  a  neighbor, 
Darryl  Salle. 

BIG  SAIN  AT  EMPORIA 

Emporia,  in  East  Central  Kansas,  recorded 
3.11  inches  of  rain  In  six  hours. 

Rains  Thursday  and  Friday  halted  the 
Kansas  wheat  harvest  from  Gre't  Bend  west. 

As  the  rains  moved  southeast.  Loyal  Port- 
myer,  director  of  the  state  harvest  labor  con- 
trol office  in  Great  Bend,  said  the  harvest 
undoubtedly  will  be  delayed  In  south-central 
counties,  too. 

Rains  of  1  to  3  inches  were  reported 
through  much  of  the  area  where  the  wheat 
is  ready,  and  Portmyer  said  he  does  not  ex- 
pect the  harvest  to  be  resumed  until  the  first 
of  next  week. 

In  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  thousands  of  resi- 
dents, Air  Force  personnel  and  national 
guardsmen  hauled  sandbags  and  moved  fur- 
niture as  water  from  the  Wood  river  swirled 
northward  Into  the  city  of  25,000. 

NEBRASKA  HIT  HARD 

Evacuation  centers  accommodate  several 
hundred  Nebraskans  during  the  night.  About 
30  per  cent  of  Orand  Island  was  covered  by 
flood  water,  but  there  was  none  In  the  main 
business  district. 

In  Eastern  Nebraska  hundreds  of  acres  of 
farm  land  were  under  water  and  many  high- 
ways were  flooded  or  closed  by  bridge  wash- 
outs. ^ 


Ten  tornadoes  by  official  count  were 
sighted  in  Nebraska  Thursday  night — the 
tenth  straight  day  of  violent  weather  In  the 
area. 

Serious  flooding  continued  In  Central 
Montana,  although  the  Yellowstone  river  be- 
gan to  subside.  The  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road's main  line  was  still  closed  yesterday 
near  GreycUff.  Some  flooding  was  reported 
along  the  Gallatin  river,  U.S.  10  between  Big 
Timber  and  Columbus,  Mont.,  remained 
closed. 

storms  in  CHICAGO  AREA 

The  Chicago  area  was  raked  by  a  violent 
thunderstorm.  Midway  airport  reported  hall- 
stones  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
official  Midway  airport  reporting  station 
measured  1.40  inches  of  rain  in  15  minutes — 
an  all-time  record  for  a  15-mlnute  rainfall 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Before  power  failure  shut  off  the  wind 
measuring  instrument  at  Midway  airport  It 
had  recorded  winds  at  63  miles  an  hour. 
Some  hangars  were  partly  unroof ed,  planes 
were  tossed  about  and  damaged  and  windows 
were  blown  out.  A  Beechcraf  t  Bonanza,  which 
flipped  over  on  its  back,  was  registered  to 
Troy  Arnold  of  Richmond,  Va, 

Debris  from  the  roofs  of  hangars  was  blown 
Into  Cicero  avenue  and  traffic  was  tied  up  for 
45  minutes. 

Winds  shattered  display  windows  In  Chi- 
cago Heights. 

A  funnel  cloud  was  sighted  west  of  Mokena, 
m.,  and  visibility  in  the  Kanakee,  111.,  area 
was  reduced  to  zero  by  heavy  rain  and  strong 
winds.  Earlier  funnel  clouds  were  sighted  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Milwaukee.  Moline,  111., 
was  pelted  by  soft  hall  and  gusty  winds. 


THE    SITUA'nON    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  recent 
national  polls  have  shown  that  the  over- 
•whelming  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  any  opinions  on  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  believe  that  the 
Israelis  were  right  and  the  Arabs  were 
wrong.  This  is  not  surprising  in  the  least. 
For  19  years  Israel  has  struggled  to 
maintain  its  independence  to  develop 
its  economy,  to  accept  without  limit  refu- 
gees from  oppression  and  to  foster  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  advance  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  Arab  countriesjiave  maintained 
a  policy  of  unrelenting  hostility  to  the 
very  concept  of  the  existence  of  Israel. 
They  have  devotetJ  their  scant  resources 
not  to  the  betterment  of  their  Illiterate 
and  abjectly  impoverished  peasants  but 
to  the  acquisition  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
weapons  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
using  them  to  destroy  Israel.  Their  peo- 
ple remain  mired  in  a  feudal  society 
which  barely  sustains  their  existence  and 
which  gives  them  little  hope  for  their 
future. 

The  smashing  military  victory  of  the 
Israelis,  In  which  the  combined  armed 
forces  of  the  Arab  countries  were  de- 
stroyed in  60  hours,  has  been  properly 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  successful  mili- 
tary campaigns  ever  waged.  The  dread  of 
every  military  leader  Is  the  necessity  to 
fight  on  two  fronts.  Israel,  surrounded 
by  hostile  countries  on  all  sides,  had  to 
face  an  enemy  on  four  fronts  and  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  actively  on  three  in  order 
to  Insure  its  survival. 

The  results  of  that  cjMJBlct  are  now  a 
matter  of  history,  buHiPfialysts  will  seek 
for  years  to  come  the  reasons  which  en- 
abled a  country  of  some  two  and  a  half 
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million  people  to  defeat  countries  with 
a  population  50  times  greater  and  oc- 
cupying an  area  100  times  as  great.  One 
fact,  however,  is  evident.  TTie  Arab 
armies,  poorly  trained  and  poorly  led. 
with  no  stomach  for  laying  down  their 
lives  for  governments  which  had  given 
them  no  reason  for  devotion,  were  no 
match  for  the  Israelis.  The  latter  knew, 
down  to  the  last  soldier  and  airman, 
down  to  the  last  worker  and  farmer  re- 
servist, that  the  survival  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  of  the  Israelis  as  a  people 
was  at  stake. 

Radio  Cairo  had  for  weeks  called  for  a 
"Jlddah,"  a  holy  war  against  Israel.  Egypt 
had  mobilized  its  armies  and  had  poised 
seven  divisions  in  Slnal  at  the  Israeli 
borders.  Nasser  had  taken  over  military 
command  of  the  Arab  Legion  of  Jordan, 
had  blockaded  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  and 
had  ordered  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  to  leave,  clearing  the  way 
for  an  assault  through  the  Negev.  Syrian 
forces,  entrenched  on  the  heights  above 
the  Sea  of  Oalilee  and  assisted,  appar- 
ently by  Russian  officers,  had  poured  an 
imrelentlng  Are  down  onto  Israel  vil- 
lages. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Israelis 
knew  that  they  could  not  wait  to  see 
whether  President  Johnson  would  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  other  maritime  na- 
tions to  test  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  block- 
ade, neither  could  they  wait  for  the  Arab 
armies  to  cross  their  borders. 

Whether  the  Israelis  struck  first  Is 
only  of  academic  Interest.  When  an  in- 
dividual points  a  loaded  gun  at  you  and 
states  repeatedly  that  he  is  going  to  kill 
you,  the  law  provides  and  commonsense 
dictates  that  you  do  not  wait  until  he 
shoots  you  before  taking  reasonable 
measures  to  resist  the  aggression.  The 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  on  June  5. 
1967.  was  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Arab  nations  for  19  years  had  been 
waging  an  aggressive  euerrllla  war 
Eigainst  Israel,  had  indeed  declared  a 
perpetual  war  on  that  little  nation,  and 
had  given  plain  intention  that  they  were 
about  to  launch  a  formal  attack  against 
Israel.  What  were  the  Israelis  to  do? 
Wait  until  the  Arab  air  forces  in  their 
Russian  planes  hp.j  bombed  Tel  Aviv  and 
Haifa?  Wait  u:itll  the  Arab  armies  had 
moved  onto  Israeli  soil?  If  Israel  was  to 
survive  Ic  could  not  conduct  a  military 
campaign  within  the  borders  of  Its  coun- 
try— a  tiny  land  scarcely  larger  than 
Cormecticut  and  so  poorly  demarcated 
from  a  military  viewpoint  that  Jorda- 
nian troops  were  already  In  position  to 
shell  Tfel  Aviv,  a  bare  15  miles  from  Jor- 
danian territory. 

What  a  poor  Joke  it  is  for  Russia  to 
bring  a  charge  of  aggression  against  Is- 
rael In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Soviet  Russia  has  further  stoked 
the  fires  of  Arab  aggression  with  massive 
military  aid  and  has  lent  support  to  the 
Arab  dream  of  driving  Israel  into  the 
sea.  Russia  sought  to  find  in  the  Instabil- 
ity of  the  Arab  governments  and  in  the 
desperation  of  the  masses  a  fertile  ground 
for  the  intrusion  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence in  that  area  of  the  world.  It  has 
made  the  Middle  East  a  pawn  in  its  cold 
war  tactics  against  the  United  States. 

The  record  of  arms  shipments  by  Rus- 
sia to  Arab  countries  in  the  last  10  years 


makes  a  mockery  of  her  accusations  of 
aggression  against  Israel.  The  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  data  accumulated 
by  the  Government  of  Israel,  has  sup- 
phed  the  Arab  countries  with  2.000  tanks, 
of  which  1,000  have  gone  to  Egv-pr  The 
Kremlin  has  delivered  700  modern  fight- 
er aircraft  and  bombers.  The  Israeli 
sweep  through  the  Slnat  disclosed  that 
the  Egyptians  had  received  Russian  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  E=;ypt  alone  had  re- 
ceived 540  field  guns.  130  medium  field 
guns.  200  120-millimeter  mortars.  695 
anti-aircraft  guns,  175  rocket  launchers, 
14  submarmes,  and  46  torpedo  boats,  in- 
cluding missile  carr>*ing  boats.  The 
Egyptian  army  and  air  force  has  been 
trained  by  Soviet  military  experts.  Re- 
cent reports  from  American  newspaper 
reporters  indicate  that  some  Syrian 
forces  raining  artillery  fire  on  Israeli 
territorj"  were  imder  the  direction  of 
Russian  military  advisers. 

Nor  has  Russia  followed  a  constructive 
role  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  repeated 
use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
Insured  that  the  Arab  countries  could 
continue  their  aggression  against  Israel 
by  means  of  guerrilla  attacks  without 
fear  of  censure,  while  Israel  could  take 
action  to  protect  Itself  only  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  a  Security  Council  censure. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Middle  East 
in  the  last  10  years  were  commendable. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is 
greatly  at  fault  for  what  has  occurred. 
For  years.  U  S  policy  has  been  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  kind  of  balance  In 
that  troubled  area,  to  balance  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Israel  econ- 
omy, achieved  in  large  measure  through 
its  own  efforts,  by  giving  ma.ssive  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Arab  world  and 
attempting  to  tie  Jordan  to  the  United 
States  by  supporting  its  miJitar>'  budget 
almost  in  its  entirety.  This  policy  has 
failed. 

The  United  States  sought  to  appease 
those  nations  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

The  policy  of  appeasement  failed. 

It  did  not  .<;ecure  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  The  Arab  world  has 
become  more  unstable,  notably  Syria, 
Iraq,  Algeria,  and  Yemen.  The  economic 
and  military  a.ssi.stance  we  provided  the 
Arabs  became  a  means  of  their  acquir- 
ing the  strength  to  launch  an  aggressive 
attack  against  Israel  I  have  protested 
against  this  policy  of  subsidizing  Nasser 
fur  many  years  However,  it  was  not  until 
1966  that  our  massive  food  shipments  to 
Egypt  were  cut  off— shipments  which  en- 
abled Na.sser  to  conserve  his  .scanty  for- 
eign exchange  which  he  used  to  equip 
his  armie.s  And  even  then  we  continued 
large-scale  aid  to  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries 

Illustrative  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  face  is  the  performance  of  Jordan's 
King  Hussein.  Coming  to  this  country 
to  appear  before  the  United  Nations,  he 
had  the  gail  to  warn  the  General  As- 
sembly that  if  Israel  were  allowed  to 
keep  'even  1  square  foot"  of  the  land 
it  had  taken,  the  United  Nations  would 
never  again  be  able  to  make  a  cease-fire 
stick  anywhere. 


The  fact  is  that  of  the  many  discred- 
ited figures  In  the  Arab  fiasco  none  is 
more  so  than  King  Hussein.  The  United 
States  has  supported  his  country  lav- 
ishly, paying  a  large  share  of  his  budget 
and  quite  mistakenly  supplying  him  with 
arms.  These  arms  were  presumably  to  be 
used  again  Communist  aggression.  But 
typically,  as  In  many  other  examples, 
these  arms  were  not  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended  but  indeed 
for  the  opposite  purpose,  for  Russian 
communism  was  supporting  Arab  ag- 
gression. Jordan  has  little  Justification 
as  an  independent  state,  and  its  role,  as 
the  U.S.  policymakers  have  indicated, 
was  as  a  kind  of  peacemaking  buffer 
state  which,  though  Arab,  would  be  less 
hostile  and  less  aggressive  in  its  purposes 
and  designs  against  Israel  than  the  other. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  this  4-day  war 
the  Israel  Government  sent  messages  to 
the  king  urging  him  not  to  attack  and 
saying  that  if  he  did  not  there  would  be 
no  counterattack  or  action  by  the  Israel 
troops  across  the  Jordanian  border.  King 
Hussein  not  only  rejected  this  peace 
offer  but  rushed  to  embrace  Nasser, 
Joined  him  in  his  attack,  started  the 
bombing  of  Israel  and  brought  upon 
himself  the  Inevitable  reprisal. 

He  has  no  case  whatever  in  the  record 
of  history  or  In  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion. He  is  and  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
credited for  his  double-dealing,  for  his 
atigre-sslon,  and  for  the  folly  deliberately 
embarked  on,  which  not  only  cost  many 
lives  of  Jordanians  but  quite  a  few  Israe- 
lis who  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  obviate  action  on  the  Israel-Jordan 
front.  Hussein  has  no  legitimate  claim 
of  the  kind  that  he  makes.  He  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  previously 
Jordanian  terrain. 

But  ruDw  the  fat  Is  in  the  fire  and  we 
must  begin  to  develop  a  policy  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fiames  of  hostility.  The 
prospects  are  none  too  bright.  The  Arab 
countries,  stung  by  their  humiliating  de- 
feat, will  not  be  inclined  to  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel,  much  less 
formally  admit  to  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  which  for  20  years  they 
have  denied  The  Soviet  Union,  likewise 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  fiasco  of  its 
Middle  East  policy  seeks  to  allay  the 
growing  suspicions  of  the  value  of  its 
support  by  resuming  military  aid  to 
Egypt  and  by  fanning  the  illusions  of  the 
Arabs  that  the  situation  that  existed 
before  June  5.  1967,  can  somehow  be 
restored.  Within  a  few  days  after  the 
Arab  defeat  Russian  arms  were  again  on 
their  way  to  Egypt. 

Nor  can  we  look  to  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  the  forum  out  of  which  mean- 
ingful proposals  for  a  long-range  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  can 
be  expected  to  emerge.  Indeed,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  assurances  given  to  Israel  in 
1957  has  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
hopes  we  have  held  that  that  organiza- 
tion can  be  a  major  force  for  peace  in 
this  troubled  world. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  In  March  1957, 
after  the  Israelis  had,  for  the  second 
time,  defeated  the  Arab  armies,  the 
General  Assembly  assured  Israel  of  free 
passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Strait  of  Tiran.  A  United  Nations  Emer- 
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gency  Force  was  to  separate  the  armies 
in  Sinai  and  Gaza  and  terrorist  attacks 
against  Israel  were  to  cease.  Israel  ac- 
cepted these  assurances  and  withdrew 
its  forces  from  Gaza  and  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  from 
Slnal.  In  effect  Israel  placed  Its  trust 
and  hopes  for  security  in  the  interna- 
tional community  acting  through  the 
United  Nations.  But  these  hopes  were 
misplaced.  Since  1962  Nasser  has  been 
preparing  his  people  for  armed  attack 
against  Israel  and  as  the  tempo  of  these 
preparations  Increased  the  United  Na- 
tions stood  by  unwilling  or  unable  to  en- 
force the  1957  agreements.  By  1966  It  had 
become  evident  that  the  Arab  world  was 
determined  to  destroy  Israel.  President 
Al-Atassi  of  Syria  had  declared: 

We  raise  the  slogan  of  the  people's  libera- 
tion war.  We  want  total  war  with  no  Umlte, 
a  war  that  will  destroy  the  Zionist  base. 

Egypt  had  proclaimed  that — 

The  noose  around  Israel's  neck  Is  tighten- 
ing gradually — Israel  Is  no  mightier  than 
the  empires  which  were  vanquished  In  the 
Arab  east  and  west — the  Arab  people  will 
take  possession  of  their  full  rights  In  their 
linlted  homeland. 

In  May  1967,  Egyptian  forces  began  to 
move  into  the  Sinai.  At  the  request  of 
Egypt,  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  was  removed  from  its  positions 
between  Israel  and  Egyptian  forces.  A 
general  mobilization  of  reservists  was 
conducted  by  Egypt.  And  finally  the  de- 
cisive step — Egypt  annoimced  the  block- 
ade of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

While  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  endlessly  debated  the  situation, 
and  while  the  United  States  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  arrange  a  grouping  of 
maritime  nations  to  test  Egypt's  block- 
ade in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  time  was  run- 
ning out.  Finally  Israel  did  what  she  had 
to  do  as  an  act  of  elementary  self-de- 
fense and  to  insure  her  own  survival. 
The  Arab  forces  of  aggression  were  de- 
stroyed and  Israel  occupied  such  terri- 
tory in  Jordan,  Syria,  and  the  Slnal  as 
would  assure  that  such  aggression  could 
not  occur  again.  History-  can  record  no 
more  brilliant  military  performance. 

The  Arab  countries,  having  failed  In 
their  plans  for  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
are  now  engaged  in  a  massive  effort  with 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  May  1967  and  to  re- 
establish all  of  the  conditions  of  instabil- 
ity and  intransigence  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  this  cannot  be  done. 

Israel  did  not  sacrifice  its  citizen-sol- 
diers— a  loss  to  that  small  country  com- 
parable to  the  death  of  50,000  Ameri- 
cans— to  see  Arab  armies  once  again 
poised  on  its  borders,  its  shipping,  so 
vital  to  its  economy,  barred  from  the 
Suez  Canal  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
and  the  Palestine  Lit>eration  Army  carry, 
ing  out  its  murderous  attacks  once  more 
on  Israeli  villages. 

Stability  and  peace  can  be  assured  In 
the  Middle  East,  but  not  by  acceding  to 
the  demands  that  Israel  relinquish  the 
territories  she  now  occupies  and  which 
the  bitter  lesson  of  recent  days  shows  she 
tnust  retain  at  least  until  adequate  and 
trustworthy  arrangements  for  her  se- 
curity are  obtained.  No  pressure  from  a 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which 
has  shown  Itself  incapable  and  unwilling 
to  establish  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
should  be  allowed  to  negate  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  for  the  Arab  world. 
Nasser  and  his  allies  have  chosen  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  implacable  hostility 
to  Israel  In  a  test  of  military  strength. 
The  choice  was  theirs.  They  are  now 
tasting  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  frus- 
trated ambitions. 

Let  them  gtize  out  from  Cairo  and 
Amman  and  Damascus  on  their  lands 
now  occupied  by  Israeli  forces  and  pon- 
der whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
admit  the  utter  futility  of  their  rabid 
hate. 

It  is  being  said  that  the  humiliation  of 
defeat  Is  so  bitter  to  the  Arabs  that  they 
can  never  agree  to  meeting  with  Israel  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East.  But,  the  only 
cure  for  this  state  of  paranoia,  is  a  con- 
stant confrontation  with  reality.  Their 
armies  are  smashed,  their  economies  are 
near  ruin,  and  some  of  what  was  once 
their  soil  Is  occupied  by  a  hostile  force. 

The  Arab  leaders  must  get  over  the 
idea  that  they  cannot  even  with  Russian 
assistance  undo  the  consequences  of 
their  aggression  and  their  defeat.  When 
this  is  realized  the  possibility  for  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel  will  become  real  and  the  first 
step  in  achieving  a  permanent  solution 
in  the  Middle  East  will  have  been  taken. 

For  the  moment,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  great  powers  need  do  no  more 
than  address  themselves  to  the  two  most 
urgent  tasks:  providing  relief  for  the  ref- 
ugees who  have  fled  before  the  Israel 
armies  and  those  who  now  find  them- 
selves in  Israel-occupied  territory.  There- 
fore, it  is  encouraging  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  providing  Israel  with  $30  mil- 
lion in  food  shipments — if  more  is  re- 
quired to  feed  the  Arab  population  in  the 
Gaza  strip  and  in  West  Jordan  more 
should  be  made  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  purpose  is  served  by  continuing 
food  shipments  to  Algeria,  the  Sudan, 
Syria,  Iraq  and  above  all  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Over  23,000  tons  of  food- 
stuff is  now  scheduled  for  delivery  to 
these  countries.  Economic  assistance  of 
any  kind  should  not  be  given  to  the  Arab 
countries  which  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  or  which 
make  clear  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue their  warfare  against  Israel.  I  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  on  this  matter  some  days  ago  and 
am  encouraged  to  note  that  some  tech- 
nical assistance  contracts  with  the  UAR 
have  now  been  terminated.  But  more  can 
and  should  be  done  in  halting  the  flow  of 
aid  still  in  the  pipeline  and  in  insuring 
that  no  further  aid  programs  are  under- 
taken until  a  peace  settlement  is  nego- 
tiated. 

The  solution  of  the  refugee  problem, 
however,  will  require  more  than  the  ship- 
ment of  food  and  clothing  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  camps,  necessary  as 
these  things  may  be.  There  are,  in  my 
view,  two  important  requirements  which 
must  be  met  if  a  Just  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  long-festering  problem  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  million  or  more  refugees 
must  be  integrated  into  the  social  and 


economic  structure  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  preservation  of  refugee  camps  as 
centers  for  political  opposition  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  State  of  Israel  can  no  long- 
er be  tolerated.  Plans  for  the  absorption 
of  the  refugees  should  be  dra'wn  up  by 
the  Arab  States  and  by  Israel  and  Israel 
should  recognize  its  responsibility  for 
achieving  a  solution  to  this  problem.  This 
will  take  some  time.  However,  immediate 
action  can  be  taken  to  correct  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  the  administration  of 
refugee  programs  by  the  United  Nations. 
In  my  October  1963  report  on  the  Middle 
East,  I  pointed  out  that  99  percent  of 
the  employees  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  are  locally  re- 
cruited. Most  of  them  are  refugees  them- 
selves. Even  if  the  UNRWA  leadership 
was  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  training 
Arab  refugees  and  settling  them  in  Arab 
cotmtries  or  in  other  countries  as  useful, 
productive  citizens,  the  vast  majority  of 
UNRWA  employees  could  not,  because  of 
their  backgrounds,  be  dedicated  to  carry- 
ing out  such  a  policy. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  report,  I  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Middle  East  Peace  Corps.  This 
would  be  formed  along  the  lines  of  our 
own  Peace  Corps,  composed  of  volunteers 
from  countries,  other  than  the  countries 
involved,  to  work  with  the  refugees  In  a 
well-financed  program  to  educate  and 
train  the  refugees,  to  help  them  obtain 
employment,  and  to  assist  in  their  re- 
settlement. P\inds  could  be  made  avail- 
able from  aid  grants  and  from  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States 
which  resulted  from  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

These  recommendations  are  as  valid 
now  as  they  were  when  they  were  made 
in  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  ex- 
cerpts in  the  chapter  on  refugees  con- 
tained in  my  Middle  East  report  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

However,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
the  Middle  East  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped since  the  end  of  hostilities  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  perhaps 
Czechoslovakia  are  determined  to  re- 
equlp  Egypt  with  military  weapons  and 
aircraft.  While  such  action  poses  no  im- 
mediate military  threat  to  Israel — recent 
events  have  shown  that  the  possession 
of  large  numbers  of  modern  military 
weapons  does  not  transform  the  Arabs 
Into  effective  soldiers — it  can  have  the 
most  serious  consequences  in  fostering 
the  Arab  delusion  that  the  results  of 
their  defeat  can  be  wiped  out  and  the 
clock  turned  back  to  May  1967.  The 
Arabs  would,  once  again,  be  encouraged 
to  devote  their  energies  to  chasing  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  military  supremacy 
over  Israel  at  the  expense  of  economic 
development  and  internal  reconstruc- 
tion. Once  more,  the  Middle  East  would 
become  an  area  of  cold  war  conflict  bcr 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  all  the  dreadful  possibilities 
of  a  direct  military  confrontation. 

Unfortunately,  the  initial  press  re- 
ports on  the  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  do  not 
indicate  that  any  agreement  was  reached 
on  curbing  the  incipient  resumption  of 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  E^t.  None- 
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theless.  this  remains  an  area  In  which 
American  diplomacy  can  and  should 
operate.  First,  by  sharply  curtailing  its 
military  equipment  deliveries  to  the 
Middle  East.  Data  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  indicate  that 
substantial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  sales  of  military  equipment  were 
made  to  the  Middle  East  countries  in 
1967.  Second,  by  seeking  out  opportunl-, 
ties  for  a  meeting  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries supplying  arms  to  the  Middle  Elast. 

The  June  17,  1967.  Issue  of  the  New 
Republic  carried  An  excellent  editorial 
which  made  two  important  points:  Is- 
rael, in  defeating  Arab  aggression,  scored 
a  victory  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe  the  magnitude  of  which  can  be 
appreciated  If  one  contemplates  the  sit- 
uation if  there  had  been  an  Israeli  de- 
feat; and.  second,  the  best  course  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  let  the  dust  settle  and  await 
the  emergence  of  new  directions  and 
forces  In  the  Arab  world. 

In  my  report  on  the  Middle  East  al- 
ready referred  to,  I  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  continuing  U.S.  economic  aid 
program  to  Nasser  in  view  of  his  an- 
nounced intention  of  usmg  such  aid  for 
aggression,  and  of  our  contributing  to 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Department  of  State  defended  these  pro- 
grams as  contributing  to  the  lessening 
of  tensions  in  that  area.  As  events  have 
shown,  the  Department  of  State  could 
not  have  been  more  wront?  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  have  now 
learned  the  lesson  that  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  will  not  divert  a 
country  bound  on  a  course  of  aggression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial  from  the 
New  Republic  of  June  17,  1967.  entitled 
"The  Israeli  Victory,"  an  article  by  mili- 
tary writer  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  entitled 
"Middle  East  War:  The  First  Ever  Won 
by  Air  Power,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Anchorage  News  on  June  26,  1967;  an 
article  by  Nadav  Safran  and  Stanley 
Hoffmann  In  the  Nation  for  June  26,  1967, 
entitled  "Guidelines  for  Policy,"  and  se- 
lected excerpts  from  my  report  on  the 
Middle  East  submitted  on  October  I. 
1963,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
enmient  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  th«  Nation,  June  26,  1967 1 
Th«  MmoLK  East:  Guidei,iues  ron  Policy 
(By  NadAV  Safran  and  Stanley  Hoffniann) 
(Not*. — Mr.  Safran  and  Mr.  Hoffmann  are 
both  profesaora  of  goifrnmi'nt  at  Harvard 
University,  the  former  specializing  in  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  and  the  latter  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Then  recnt  publications 
are  as  follows:  Sa/ran— The  United  SUtes 
and  Israel  and  Egypt  In  Search  of  Political 
Community  (both  Harvard  Urtiverrlty  Pre^s) : 
Hoffmann — The  State  of  War  iPraeger)  and 
Ck^ntemporary  Theory  In  International  Rela- 
tlona  (Prentice-Halt  ) 

CrlMS  luch  as  the  present  one  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  very  danjterous  moments  for 
the  International  community  generally  and 
for  the  United  States  speclflcally.  but  they 
are  also  moments  of  great  opportunity  If 
they  are  wUely  treated  After  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  came  the  opportunity  for  the  test- 
ban  treaty  and  a  detente  in   Europe.  Posi- 


tions that  have  been  frozen  may  melt  In  the 
heat  of  war.  assumptions  that  served  as  a 
premises  for  rigid  poeltlona  may  be  con- 
flrmed  or  denied  by  the  test  of  reality  Con- 
sequently, notions  which  appeared  totally 
unreall.stlc  only  a  week  or  two  earlier  be- 
come premises  for  sound  action.  The  crucial 
aim  la  to  allow  vision  and  Imagination  to 
catch  up  with  the  changed  realities 

The  Orst  notion  to  be  asalmllated  In  the 
present  context  is  that  the  recent  Israell- 
.^rab  war  uas  not  likf  the  war  of  1956.  This 
time  all  the  Arab  countries  were  involved, 
the  leading  Arab  country  had  taken  the  Ini- 
tiative In  altering  the  atatus  quo,  and  had 
openly  challenged  Israel  to  an  armed  test. 
Israel,  for  Its  part,  acted  without  the  help 
of  outside  powers,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing 
Its  political  exls'.ence  If  Its  expectations  of 
military  success  had  proved  wrong.  Conse- 
quently, what  13  involved  now  is  no  mere 
violation  of  the  armistice  agreements,  which 
could  be  repaired  and  sanctioned  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  itatu.i  quo  ante  as  the  UN 
chose  to  do  It  In  1956  (under  U.S.  leadership 
and  despite  Israel's  objections:  Israel's  warn- 
Insfs  about  the  dans^ers  of  such  a  restora- 
tion— merely  camouftaged  by  the  fragile 
presence  of  UNEF— have  been  vindicated). 
Whatever  International  lawyers  may  say 
Juridically  on  this  question,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  premises  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments have  entirely  collapsed.  A  complete 
revision  of  the  political  relations  In  the  area 
is  required. 

The  most  important  chance  wrought  by 
the  war  Is  the  possibility  It  opens  up  for  the 
first  time  since  1949.  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  real.  form.Hl.  lasting  peace  treaties 
There  were  two  fundamental  reasotw  why  the 
Israel-Arab  conflict  has  been  so  Intractable 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  1949  armistice 
aijreements.  One  was  that  the  Arab  countries. 
with  Che  exception  of  Jordan,  had  very  little 
If  anvthlnsr  to  pain  from  peace,  while  Israel 
had  very  little  It  could  concede  to  the  Arabs 
to  Induce  them  to  make  peace  The  Arab 
governments  se.'ued  they  could  avoid  making 
peace  both  because,  thanks  to  the  machinery 
of  the  armistice  agreements  established  by 
the  UN.  the  formal  continuation  of  a  state 
of  war  did  not  expose  the  Arab  states  to  the 
possibility  of  penalization  through  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  (this  has  been 
throughout  history  a  crucial  factor  In  In- 
ducing the  losers  of  a  war  to  move  on  to 
peace  I.  and  because  a  formal  state  of  war 
gave  them  the  advantage  of  denying  Israel 
some  of  the  benefit.?  of  peace  isuch  as  diplo- 
matic relations  and  free  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  t.  Arab  governments  therefore 
fo'ind  It  convenient  to  sit  back  and  dream  of 
revenge 

The  second  reason  was  that  Egypt,  as  the 
leading  Arab  country  exerted  a  heavy  pres- 
sure to  discourage  other  .\rab  countries  from 
making  peace  It  Is  signlflcant  In  this  respect 
that  the  other  .^rab  countries  did  not  dare 
to  .sign  even  the  armistice  agreements  until 
Egypt  Itself  had  signed 

The  present  war  has  affected  the  first 
reason  fundamentally.  Israel  has  made  crucial 
war  gains  which  It  can  concede  back  In  ex- 
change for  peace,  and  the  Arab  countries 
have  an  Incentive  to  give  -something  In  order 
to  recover  their  losses  The  United  States  can 
make  this  a  key  to  an  enduring  settlement 
If  we  do  not  encourage  any  Impression  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs  that  periodic  defeats 
can  be  Incurred  on  the  battlefield  because 
they  win  .-loon  thereafter  be  erased  on  the 
diplomatic  front 

.^nd  the  present  war  has  also  drastically 
affected  the  second  reason  which  has  kept 
the  Arab  covintrles  from  accepting  peace. 
Egypt  has  led  Its  Arab  associates  Into  a  war 
In  which  Its  own  armed  forces  have  been 
crushed  and  the  other  Arab  countries  have 
suffered  grlevons  losses:  any  Egyptian  claim 
to  leadership  has  been  shattered  and  Egypt's 
capacity  to  intimidate  other  Arab  countries 


from  reaching  a  settlement  with  Israel  hag 
been  diminished.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  Jordan.  Of  course.  President 
Nasser  has  shown  In  the  past  a  capacity  to 
convert  military  defeat  Into  political  vic- 
tories, but  he  has  succeeded  heretofore  only 
with  the  help  of  outside  powers — like  our- 
selves and  the  Russians  In  1956 — and  only 
where  the  setback  suffered  was  neither  aa 
touil  and  unmitigated  nor  as  obviously  in- 
flicted by  tiny  Israel  as  Is  the  present  one. 
If,  therefore,  we  make  It  our  conscious  pur- 
pose not  to  do  anything  to  help  restore 
Nasser's  Pan-Arab  leadership  and.  on  the 
contrary,  do  what  we  can  to  convey  the  facts 
of  his  defeat  to  his  people  and  the  other 
Arab  peoples,  the  second  fundamental  ob- 
stacle to  peace  In  the  past  will  have  been 
minimized. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  considered 
In  this  connection  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
Russians.  Until  very  recently,  the  Implicit 
expectation  of  Nasser  ajid  of  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment that  In  a  showdown  with  Israel  the 
Russians  would  come  decisively  to  the  rescue, 
as  they  did  In  1956.  has  encouraged  them  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  eventual  violent  and 
"final  BOlutton"  of  the  Israeli  problem  rather 
than  of  some  kind  of  peaceful  accommoda- 
tion. The  attitude  which  the  Russians  ac- 
tually took  In  the  recent  war — stopping  u 
It  did  short  of  action — must  be  reckoned  as 
encouraging  a  fundamental  settlement. 

Indeed,  the  Russian  attitude  may  well  fore- 
cast a  basic  reorientation  of  Soviet  Middle 
East  policy  which.  If  the  United  States  helps, 
could  be  extremely  useful  In  arriving  at  an 
enduring  solution.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
following  the  first  Soviet  "breakthrough"  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st  by  means  of  the  1955  arms 
deal  with  Egypt,  the  Soviets  tried  at  each 
crisis  occasion  to  achieve  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  club  of  Middle  Eastern  pow- 
ers, only  to  be  repeatedly  rebuffed  by  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  went  on  to  build  their  posi- 
tion In  the  area  through  Intensive  coopera- 
tion with  Nasser's  Egypt  and  with  other  will- 
ing Arab  countries  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
when  we,  early  In  the  present  crisis,  finally 
Invited  them  to  Join  the  club,  they  decided  to 
hold  back.  Apparently  they  hoped  that  a  tri- 
umph by  Nasser  would  eliminate  the  West 
completely  and  leave  Russia  as  the  one  big 
Middle  Eastern  power.  The  collapse  of  Nas- 
ser's position  after  the  Russians  had  Invested 
so  much  in  building  It  up  might  lead  the 
USSR  back  to  the  Idea  of  asserting  Its  In- 
fluence on  Middle  EUistern  affairs  through  the 
big  powers"  club  rather  than  on  Its  own. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Russians  would 
abandon  their  Involvement  with  Nasser, 
Syria,  et  al  .  since  those  associations  would 
remain  useful  as  a  Justification  for  their 
membership  claim.  But  It  does  mean  that 
they  would  be  more  Interested  In  a  stabilized 
situation.  And  It  is  consonant  with  the  pres- 
ent course  and  long-term  Interests  of  U.S. 
policy  to  make  the  USSR  a  partner,  aa  \oag 
as  .Soviet  behavior  contributes  to  moderat- 
ing the  international  system 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  that 
defeit  of  Nasser  (and  his  allies)  not  only 
unfreezes  the  positions  underlying  the 
Israeli-Arab  dispute  and  opens  up  prospects 
of  a  far-reaching  reorientation  of  Russian 
policy  but  also  makes  likely  the  liquidation 
of  the  Yemen  conflict  and  the  easing  of  the 
problem  of  Aden  and  South  Arabia.  The 
materialization  of  these  prospects,  as  of  all 
the  other  opportunities,  would  depend  de- 
cisively on  our  not  doing  anything  that  might 
permit  Nasser  to  regain  a  position  of  Arab 
leadership. 

Against  this  background  It  becomes  pos- 
sible t<3  suggest  what  we.  In  the  United  States, 
should  seek  to  accomplish  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  opportunities  for  settlement 
As  often  at  such  moments,  there  are  maxi- 
mal and  minimal  objectives. 

As  a  maximal  objective,  we  should  strive 
to  achieve  complete  formal  peace.  Including 
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a  solution  to  all  the  key  problems  of  refugees, 
boundaries,  transit  of  men  and  goods  through 
waterways,  on  land  and  in  the  air.  The  means 
through  which  this  might  be  achieved  must 
be  left  to  the  professional  diplomats;  but 
two  crucial  observations  must  be  kept  In 
mind: 

(1)  We  must  avoid  at  all  costs  putting 
the  Arab  countries  together  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  Israel  on  the  other.  This  would 
be  a  sure  formula  for  the  reassertlon  of  Nas- 
sers  Pan-Arab  leadership  and  for  encourag- 
ing Intransigence.  The  example  to  follow  Is 
that  of  Ralph  Bunche,  who  presided  In  1949 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments, and  who  succeeded  only  by  bringing 
the  Israelis  face  to  face  with  one  Arab  coun- 
try at  a  time.  Reinforcing  this  experience  Is 
the  sad  lesson  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  which  doomed  Its  mission  of 
peace  to  failure  from  the  moment  It  got  the 
Arab  countries  together  as  one  collective 
side  In  the  negotiations. 

(21  We  should  not  dump  the  problem  of 
finding  a  settlement  In  the  lap  of  the  United 
Nations — General  Assembly  or  Security  Coun- 
cil. This  would  be  a  sure  formula  for  disaster. 
The  Israeli-Arab  conflict  Is  one  of  the  most 
complex  International  problems.  It  calls  for 
alert,  patient,  wise  statesmanship,  and  not 
for  UN  resolutions.  These  are  inspired  by  a 
motley  of  extrinsic  considerations  on  the  part 
of  the  voters  (often  totally  Ignorant  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  this  situation),  and  they 
can  obtain  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for 
adoption  only  at  the  cost  of  either  extreme 
vagueness  or  dangerous  political  compro- 
mises. The  UN  may  be  made  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  only  as  a  subsidiary  and  support 
to  the  work  of  quiet  and  deliberate  states- 
manship. This  must  be  provided  by  the  big 
powers  Jointly  and  separately.  In  conjunc- 
Uon  with  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  con- 
cerned. A  Lucp.rno-type  agreement  might  be 
a  useful  framework,  permitting  the  formal 
association  of  the  big  p>owers  with  a  peace 
settlement  In  the  role  of  parties  £ind  guar- 
antors. 

The  minimal  objective  should  consist  of 
some  package  such  as  the  following: 

(/)  Joint  and  separate  big  powers  formal 
guarantees  of  the  territorial  status  quo  before 
the  crisis,  rectified  to  reduce  the  most  glar- 
ing threats  to  Israel's  security,  plus  specific 
guarantees  regarding  free  navigation  In  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

(2)  An  arms  rationing  scheme  for  the 
Middle  East  to  which  would  adhere  all  po- 
tential suppliers,  restricting  shipments  to 
weapons  needed  for  minimum  Internal  se- 
curity. 

(3)  The  placement  of  all  nuclear  Instal- 
lations In  the  area  under  the  control  of  an 
International  atomic  energy  agency. 

(4)  A  specific  formal  commitment  by 
Egypt  renouncing  belligerent  rights,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and  similar  commitments 
on  the  parts  of  all  other  Arab  countries  with 
specific  references  to  control  of  borders, 
Infiltration  Into  Israel,  etc. 

(5)  The  Gaza  Strip  to  be  put  under  Is- 
raeli military  control,  wtlh  an  appropriate 
presence  of  and  role  for  the  United  Nations. 

(6)  The  big  powers,  Jointly  and  sep- 
arately, to  launch  a  major  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  to  all  Middle 
Eastern  countries  In  order  to  encourage 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  problems  of 
development  and  welfare.  This,  together 
with  the  diversion  of  resources  which  have 
gone  Into  the  arms  race  since  1955,  should 
open  up  hitherto  undreamed-of  prospects 
of  real  progress.  It  would  be  criminal  to  al- 
low a  return  to  a  situation  whereby  Egypt, 
for  example,  spent  $4  billion  over  a  twelve- 
year  period  on  defense  and  armaments, 
while  Its  people  were  starving  and  while  Its 
government  had  to  go  begging  for  a  measly 
$60-mllllon  loan.  The  same  applies  mutatis 


mutandis  to  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
area. 

One  final  note  on  the  tragic  problem  of 
the  refugees:  As  part  of  the  moztmal  plan, 
one  might  expect  Israel  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  by  taking  back  a  certain 
number  of  refugees  and  compensating  the 
remainder.  The  other  Arab  countries  and 
the  world  at  large  should  also  make  a  con- 
tribution by  absorbing  additional  numbers. 
For  the  remainder,  a  program  of  rapid  de- 
velopment supported  by  the  United  States 
and  the  world  should  provide  opportunities 
to  reconstruct  their  lives. 

As  part  of  the  minimal  program,  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Gaza  Strip  under  Israeli  con- 
trol should  permit  the  launching  of  re- 
habilitation programs  on  a  massive  scale, 
should  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  ref- 
ugees to  places  anywhere  In  the  world  where 
opportunities  beckon,  and  should  depoUt- 
Icize  and  defuse  the  most  embittered  and 
miserable  concentration  of  refugees.  As  for 
the  refugees  elsewhere,  the  measures  en- 
visaged In  relation  to  the  maximal  scheme 
above  would  apply  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  American  steps  In  relation 
to  the  current  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
should  be  based  on  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

\i  The  basic  U.S.  Interests  and  purposes 
in  the  area  are  to  keep  the  peace:  to  assure 
secure  transportation,  communication  and 
trade,  and  to  keep  any  actual  or  potential 
enemy  from  controlling  its  resources. 

U  The  foregoing  basic  purposes  entail 
these  operational  objectives:  (1)  To  termi- 
nate the  nineteen-year-old  Arab  dream  of 
the  eventual  destruction  of  Israel.  (2)  To 
prevent  control  of  the  Middle  East  by  any 
single  political  leader  or  group  actually  or 
potentially  hoetUe  to  the  United  States.  (3) 
To  contain  Nasser,  and  oppose  any  political 
leaders  who  may  arise  of  the  type  of  Nas- 
ser, Ben  Bella,  Nkrumab,  or  Sukarno.  (4)  To 
prevent  growth  of  Soviet  power  in  the  area 
while  seeking  to  channel  Soviet  Influence 
through  a  collective  big-power  concert. 

(From  the  Anchorage  News,  June  26,  1967] 

MmoLS  East  War:  Thx  First  Ever  Won  by 

Ant  FO'wer 

(By  S.  L.A.Marshall) 

Although  I  have  been  closer  to  Israel's 
armed  forces  than  any  other  westerner  during 
the  past  decade  and  have  written  more  words 
in  praise  of  Its  professional  competence  than 
any  other  critic,  it  Is  a  bit  embarrassing  now 
to  discover  that  I  erred  on  the  side  of  under- 
statement. They  were  better  than  I  knew. 

This  month's  conflict  made  the  100-hour 
war  of  1956  a  study  in  slow  motion.  Spell- 
bound, we  all  witnessed  a  war  that  went  only 
70  hours  from  the  opening  gun  to  the  cease- 
fire, and  It  was  David,  not  Goliath,  who  won. 
More  Impressive  still,  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  In  the  first  tliree  hours  and  the  tac- 
tical follow-through,  though  dramatic,  was 
antlcllmactic. 

Any  resemblance  to  the  1956  war  was  In- 
cidental. Air  operations  by  the  two  sides  In 
1956  were  marginal  In  their  effect  on  the 
battle  as  a  whole.  This  time  they  were  de- 
cisive. The  first  war  ever  to  be  won  primarily 
by  air  power,,  it  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  late 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's  dream,  more  than  40 
years  after  he  said  the  balance  would  be  that 
way  from  then  on.  The  Nazi  blitz  against 
Poland  In  1939  had  much  the  same  design, 
but  that  one  was  relatively  clumsy  and  Hitler 
failed  to  win  a  war  with  It. 

Israel  bad  to  win  In  the  way  she  did,  such 
was  the  aggregate  superiority  In  modern 
heavy  weapons  and  aircraft  that  the  Arab 
states  possessed.  In  big  machine  power,  their 
advantage  was  approximately  2  to  1.  Tlie  de- 
bacle did  not  prove  that  Sovlet-bullt  heavy 
weapons  are  inferior,  but  only  that  Rtts&lans 
had  entrusted  them  to  Inferior  hands. 

Massive  shock  surprise  is  the  only  key  to 


swift,  sure  success  In  war.  With  the  Arabs  in 
a  frenzy  and  screaming  for  war.  with  armored 
columns  lungliLg  toward  Israel's  borders.  It 
looked  to  the  world  as  if  her  chance  for  a 
smashing  siu-prise  was  rapidly  slipping  away, 
umted  Nations  Inertia  and  big  power  procras- 
tination were  about  to  compel  Israel  to  accept 
a  hopeless  envelopment. 

Israel  achieved  surprise  through  the  sheer 
unprecedented  violence,  superb  timing  and 
extreme  accuracy  of  the  opening  blow.  That 
first  strike  ranged  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus 
to  Cairo,  an  operating  radius  of  about  750 
miles,  and  the  synchronization  had  to  be 
little  short  of  perfect. 

Then  there  was  something  else :  Israel  had 
accurate,  complete  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
air  and  armor,  which  fact  was  proved  in  the 
opening  round.  The  credit  for  that  should 
go  to  my  old  friend.  Gen,  "Rabbit"  Yarlv,  the 
former  attach6  for  Israel  in  Washington, 
now  62,  of  Israel's  general  staff.  As  the  cur- 
tain went  up,  25  enemy  air  bases  were  hit, 
while  on  the  ground  Israel's  columns  at  first 
sideslipped  Egypt's  tank  concentrations  to 
knock  off  the  Gaza  Strip  and  get  on  the  high 
road  to  Suez,  a  coup  demoralizing  to  the 
Egyptians. 

Note  that  It  was  well  after  the  air  battle 
was  fought  and  won,  by  which  time  it  tie- 
came  possible  for  the  sky  fighters  to  assist 
the  armored  spearheads  through  the  worst  of 
the  Sinai  defiles,  that  the  Egyptian  tanks 
ma.ssed  around  Abu  Agueila  and  strung  out 
along  the  KuntlUa-Mltla  Pass  axis  could  be 
taken  on  separately  and  beaten.  These  are 
elementary  tactics.  All  field  commanders  love 
them.  Few  pay  the  sedulous  attention  to  de- 
tail that  wins  great  prizes  at  low  cost. 

After  the  Arab  air  threat  was  shuttered, 
mainly  on  the  ground.  Israel's  armor  could 
take  the  full  gamble,  spreading  thin,  to  race 
West  and  overrun  all  of  Sinai.  The  risk  was 
acceptable  only  because  by  then  Israel's  air 
power  ruled  the  Middle  East  slues. 

About  Arab  intelligence,  it  suffices  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  really.  In  19  years 
of  living  next  door,  the  Arabs  have  learned 
absolutely  nothing  about  how  Israel's  mili- 
tary think  and  fight,  and  of  this  came  their 
great  fall.  The  Arab  military  affliction  Is  a 
binding  pride  combined  with  a  stimulated 
hatred  of  Israel,  and  these  things  themselves 
exclude  a  reasoned  reckoning  of  military 
problems. 

Maximum  use  was  made  of  Israel's  several 
military  advantages.  They  are:  (1)  A  com- 
pact population  and  highly  mobile  reserve 
that  enable  the  call-up  and  outfitting  for 
combat  within  48  hours:  (2)  interior  lines 
that  afford  a  choice  of  which  enemy  to 
smash  first  In  this  case.  Egypt:  (3)  a  superior 
doctrine  on  war-making  that  emphasizes  ve- 
locity, acceptance  of  extreme  risk,  the  need 
to  keep  battle  forces  moving  ancf  the  moral 
quality  in  leadership. 

We  have  beheld  no  miracle,  no  master 
stroke  by  one  genius,  but  a  redoubtable 
performance  by  the  many,  boldly  planned, 
bravely  executed. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  June  17.  1967] 
The  Israeli  Victory 

To  appreciate  the  shattering  significance 
of  Israel's  victory,  one  must  try  to  imagine 
the  world  as  It  would  have  been  had  Israel 
lost  on  the  battlefield  or  remained  passive 
only  to  expire  later  from  slow  strangulation. 
The  Middle  East  would  have  become  an  ex- 
clusive Soviet  preserve.  The  Arab  chauvinists 
who  called  themselves  Foclallsts  would  have 
had  either  to  do  Russia's  bidding  or  be  swept 
away.  All  U.S..  all  Western  Influence,  would 
have  been  eliminated  in  very  quick  order. 
And  these  repercussions  would  have  been 
felt  far  beyond  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  forget  what  we  owe  the  Israelis. 

The  Russians  had  staked  Nasser  and  every 
other  inflammatory  anti-Israel  fanatic  in  the 
area.  A  Russian  triumph  would  have  been 
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regarded  by  the  entire  world  u  Moecow's  Un- 
preaslTe  revenge  for  a  series  of  defeats  suf- 
fered In  recent  years — Soviet  rebuffs  In  Ber- 
lin, the  retreat  In  Cuba,  the  failures  In  the 
Congo.  Ghana.  Latin  America.  Europe  The 
present  defensive  posture  of  the  Soviets  In 
Europe  would  in  all  probability  have  changed 
overnight.  Moscow  would  surely  have  been 
greatly  tempted  to  launch  Immediately  a 
propaganda  barrage  aimed  at  bringing  West 
Oermany  Into  line,  would  have  reestabllsh'ed 
oomnmnd  by  disciplining  such  wayward  "sat- 
ellites" as  Rumania  Communist  parties  In 
non-soclallst  countries,  in  Prance  particu- 
larly (de  QauUe  notwithstanding  > ,  would 
have  been  under  heavy  pressure  to  again 
switch  the  line  from  coexistence  to  revolu- 
tionary claaa  struggle  Al!  this  was  In  the 
cards,  because  the  laws  governing  totalltar- 
Ian  movements — whether  communist.  fascLst 
or  Arab  socialist — require  an  offensive  along 
the  entire  front,  once  there  Is  a  major  break- 
through In  one  sector  Russia  would  have  re- 
covered the  undisputed  leadership  of  the 
communist  camp  and  would  have  presented 
Washington  with  one  of  two  choices:  divide 
the  world  for  the  time  being  Into  spheres 
of  Influence,  with  the  US  withdrawing  Into 
a  "Fortress  America";  or  face  the  likelihood 
of  an  atomic  confrontation. 

Moreover,  this  sharp  swing  In  the  pendu- 
lum of  power  would  have  come  at  a  time 
when  American  morale  was  sapped  by  a  series 
of  moral  and  political  disasters.  An  Israel 
that  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  for 
tta  own  survival  would  have  been  demand- 
ing that  the  US.  fulfill  Its  commitments — 
commitments  which  four  American  Presi- 
dents gave  her,  and  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
solemnly  reafBrmed  only  two  weeks  ago  But 
would  the  President  have  done  it?  Would  he 
have  run  American  ships  through  the  Egyp- 
tian blockade  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba?  The  best 
hunch  la  that  he  would  not.  though  Wash- 
ington's pledges  were  Incomparably  stronger 
and  Incomparably  more  binding  than  the 
loose  promise  of  economic  help,  under  con- 
ditions which  were  never  met.  which  Presi- 
dent Elacnbower  gave  to  the  late  Diem  of 
Saigon  and  which  are  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent American  open-ended  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  And  what  of  the  American  domes- 
tic scene  had  Israel  been  forced  to  demand 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  make  good  his  word 
that  the  waterway  to  EUat  must  be  kept 
open? 

A«  It  worked  out,  the  Preoldent  could  talk 
and  do  little.  And  that  was  most  fortunate 
for  the  US — and  perhaps  for  Israel,  too.  How 
could  Mr.  Johnson  have  been  expected  to  do 
more  than  he  did?  Had  not  most  of  the  Viet- 
nam hawks  In  Congress  suddenly  become  the 
most  lenient  doves  In  the  Middle  East?  And 
the  Vietnam  doves  who  became  Middle  East 
hawks,  what  did  they  propose  If  not  vigorous 
action?  There  was  no  consensus  here.  In  the 
United  Nations,  had  not  U  Thant  precipi- 
tously and  shamelessly  bowed  to  Nasser's 
ultimatum  to  withdraw  UN  troops?  Quite 
plainly,  the  UN  was  not  prepared  either  to 
protect  Israel  or  to  prevent  Israel  from  pro- 
tecting Itself,  and  the  Security  Council  dis- 
cussions gave  final  proof  of  the  world  organi- 
sation's Incapacity  to  act  decisively  when 
the  Oreat  Powers  are  not  of  one  mind.  Pur- 
tbermore.  had  not  moat  of  the  reputed  ex- 
perts on  world  strategy  painted  an  awesome 
picture  of  Soviet  capability.  Indeed  of  the 
Soviet  willingness  to  throw  large  military 
forces  Into  any  Middle  Eastern  battle?  .And 
think  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  predicament  had 
Israel  gone  down  under  a  combined  Arab 
onslaught,  and  the  problem  then  would  have 
no  longer  been  political  or  strategic,  but  ac- 
tion simply  to  prevent  genocide? 

This  grim  scenario  was.  happily,  never 
played  out.  for  Moahe  Dayan  made  good  his 
promise  that  Israel  wanted  no  American  or 
British  boys  to  die  for  his  country.  Israeli 
boys  did  it  alone.  Their  victory  has  changed 


the  world  balance  of  power  more  decisively 
than  anything  that  has  happened  since 
World  War  II.  Including  the  Soviet  retreat 
in  Cuba.  For  the  first  time  In  decades,  the 
United  States,  without  firing  a  shot — while 
proclaiming  Its  nonbelllgerence  and  even 
neutrality — has  scored  an  Immense  victory, 
one  equivalent  to  the  ruin  of  Soviet  prestige 
In  the  Middle  East  and  everywhere  else. 
There  ha-s  been  an  ur;precedented  defeat  of 
the  most  vociferous  haters  of  America  And 
last  but  not  least,  events  have  proved  that 
de  Oaulle.  this  modern  symbol  of  political 
sophistication  and  of  cold  realism,  can  be 
deadly  wrong,  and  that  limitless  cynicism  is 
not  always  the  best  policy 

The  final  score  has  not  been  marked  up, 
however,  and  depends  on  what  the  US  does 
In  the  months,  perhaps  years,  ahead. 

How  can  this  potential  victory  be  made 
reaP  Plrst  by  remembering  that  American 
Initiatives  In  the  Middle  E.ist  In  recent  years 
have  been  a  mixture  of  folly  and  nafvet*. 
Washington  Initiated  the  Baghd.'id  Pact 
( then  refused  to  Join  It  at  the  last  moment ) . 
That  pact.  Instead  of  sUblllzlng  the  Middle 
East  and  guarding  It  against  Russian  pene- 
tration, opened  the  gate  wide  to  Soviet  In- 
fluence In  1956.  the  US  rescued  N.isser,  for 
which  It  got  no  credit  whatsoever:  the  credit 
went  entirely  to  Moscow  What  the  US  did 
was  to  help  undermine  Britain  as  a  world 
power,  feed  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  Prance  and 
Jeopardize  Israel's  security.  Hoping  against 
hope,  the  State  Department  after  Suez 
poured  Into  Nasser's  Egypt.  Into  Algeria.  Into 
most  of  the  other  Arab  states.  Immense 
amounts  of  American  foodstuffs,  money,  and 
In  some  cases  arms,  for  which  It  got  little 
but  abuse  Our  off-and-on-again  flirtation 
with  the  enemies  of  Israel  not  only  made  life 
more  prec.u-lous  for  the  Israelis  but  created 
grave  problems  for  such  non-Arab  countries 
as  Iran  and  Ethiopia. 

N  >w  what?  The  President  and  his  advisers 
should  m.ike  hi.ste  very  slcwly  Let  the  dust 
of  the  flghtlnii  .icttle  Let's  see  what  re^mes 
the  Arab  states  will  h.ive  In  a  month  or  six 
months  hence  None  of  the  governm.enls 
responsible  for  the  .Arab  defeat  in  1948  sur- 
vived for  lon^.  M\ny  Ar.^b  regimes  may  not 
survive  the  current  debacle 

If  one  thing  iias  been  leArned  In  the  past 
week,  it  Is  that  the  Israelis  can  t;ike  care  of 
themselves  and  have  a  pretty  realistic  sense 
of  what  1?  fea^'lble  They  have  no  Intention 
of  keeping  all  l.md  their  soldiers  occupy.  Ob- 
viously, however,  the  Israelis  will  not  return 
to  the  status  quo  which  vjave  rise  to  the  con- 
flict They  wil!  cert.dn:y  do  whatever  they 
believe  necess.iry  '.-o  prevent  the  Arnbs  from 
sta.tlng  a  fourth  round  Added  terr>t<iry 
poses  Immense  political,  economic.  :-ocla;  and 
moral  problems  for  the  Israelis.  Tliev  will 
have  to  establish  a  new  c<.>exUtence  with  a 
large  Arab  majority,  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  timed  out.  and  which  no  one 
In  Israel  dre-.ixris  of  expelling  The  wLsest 
course  for  the  US  will  be  to  help  Israel  In  this 
undertaking,  when  and  If  such  help  Ls  Invited. 
Later,  too.  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  a  generous 
.American  offer  ic  the  Arab  world,  which  does 
not  breed  only  n'ore  hatred,  as  have  our  In- 
terventions   In    the    past. 

Outside  the  Middle  Ejtst.  thanks  to  the 
Lsraells.  the  US  Is  in  a  position  she  has  not 
been  in  since  the  resolution  of  the  Cuban 
mUslle  crisLs  Temporarily,  at  least,  new  op- 
portunities beckon.  The  US  can  today  do 
many  things  It  could  not  do.  or  thought  it 
could  not  do,  only  two  weeks  ago.  We  have 
often  spoken  of  negotiating  from  strength. 
Now,  the  Pre^'ldent  can.  without  fear  of  any 
loss  of  face,  offer  to  de-escalate  the  w.ir  in 
Vietnam.  He  can  afford  a  pause  In  the  air 
raids  against  North  Vietnam,  and  wait  for 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  ponder  whether 
the  moment  for  negotiations  there  has  not 
arrived. 


[Excerpts  from  the  report  of  a  study  of  UJ3. 
foreign  aid  In  10  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  countries,  submitted  by  Senator 
Eknest  GatrxNiNO,  Oct.  1.  1963) 

m  -J EGYPT     (  UV ITIU   AHAB    RtPtJBLIC) 

//.  Current  political  backffround 
Col.  Gamal  Abd  el-Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  has  been  re- 
sponsible, more  than  any  other  single  Indi- 
vidual, for  keeping  the  political  caldron 
boiling  furiously  In  the  strife-torn,  arid 
Middle  Bast  since  July  23,  1952.  He  has  also 
been  reaponslble  for  the  other  nations  In  this 
area  diverting  funds  from  sorely  needed  eco- 
nomic developments  to  arms. 

He  Is  still,  U  years  later,  pouring  oil  on 
whatever  bni&h  fire  breaks  out  there,  seeking 
his  own  personal  and  Egypt's  national  ag- 
grandizement. In  that  order. 

And  he  Is  doing  so  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  which  still  continue*  to 
prop  hira  up  and,  whenever  he  gets  In  over 
hla  head,  to  ball  him  out. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  dove  of  peace 
would  have  settled  In  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing these  past  U  years  if  there  had  been  no 
Colonel  Nasser.  There  Is  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world  too  long  a  history  of  polit- 
ical Instability  and  the  existence  of  such 
factors  as  poverty  and  disease  to  attribute  all 
the  woes  of  the  Middle  East  to  Colonel  Nasser 
aJune. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he  Is  the  only 
ruler  of  any  of  the  nations  In  that  area  who 
avowedly  and  persistently  seeks  to  export  his 
own  brand  of  economic  and  political  social- 
ism and  urges  the  violent  overthrow  of 
neighboring  governments.  In  this  regard,  he 
Is  on  a  par  with  the  Communists  with  whom 
he  Is  professedly  at  loggerheads,  but  whose 
arms  and  economic  aid  he  willingly  accepts. 

The  parallel  between  Khrushchev's  Russia. 
N.is6ers  Egypt,  and  Hitler's  Germany  Is 
striking. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  police  states 
where  Individual  freedoms  are  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. So  was  Nazi  Germany. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  states  In  which 
the  central  government  owns  and  operates 
the  total  economy.  So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

And,  mo6t  Importantly,  both  Egypt  and 
Russia  want  to  expxjrt  their  own  brands  of 
government,  being  whining — and  speak 
openly  of  their  wUllngnees — to  repress  re- 
sistant p)eople6  by  force  If  necessary. 
So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

As  one  highly  qualified  writer  has  stated: ' 
"The  promotion  of  a  regime  like  that  of 
Egypt  therefore  would  seem  to  be  dangerous. 
For  while  It  is  entirely  possible  to  stabilize 
It  through  subsidies.  It  cannot.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union,  be  Influenced  In  the 
direction  of  a  peaceful  or  liberal  development. 
American  assistance  has  only  a  very  indefinite 
assurance  of  Egyptian  good  will  to  go  on.  And 
even  while  8tablll:ilng  the  authoritarian 
regime  It  Indirectly  serves  to  finance  Cairo's 
subversive  campaigns  In  the  neighboring 
countries. 

"Many  Americans  who  listen  to  these 
criticisms  with  complete  understanding 
nevertheless  ask:  'But  what  else  can  we  do 
but  help  Nasser?  Can  we  look  on  passively 
while  he  slides  Into  the  Russian  fangs,  or  Is 
the  victim  of  a  putsch  In  his  own  country? 
Who  will  guarantee  that  his  successor  will 
not  be  even  more  dangerous?  Should  one  glvs 
the  Soviets  the  opportunity  to  nestle  even 
more  comfortably  In  the  country  via  their 
economic  policies?" 

"It  seems  to  us  that  such  questions  over- 
ejitlmate  the  danger  of  a  pro- Communist 
overthrow  in  Egypt  today,  but  /ail  to  envisage 
clrarly  encmgh  the  possibility  of  a  Communist 
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'  "The  United  States  and  Egypt."  Arnold 
Hottlnger.  Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs,  Oc- 
tober 1962,  p.  17. 


revolution  after  5  or  10  more  years  of  au- 
thoritarian state  socialism.  Today,  It  seems  to 
us,  there  Is  still  a  chance  for  a  return  to 
power  of  an  older  generation  of  Egyptians 
which  grew  up  with  liberal  Ideals."  [Em- 
phasis added  | 

This  same  thought  was  brought  forcefully 
home  to  me  when  I  visited  Ec;ypt  In  Febru- 
ary 1963.  It  is  definitely  a  police  state,  as 
much  so  as  Communist  Russia,  which  I 
visited  2  years  ago.  There,  too.  Nasser  Is 
"Big  Brother"  Just  as  Lenin  and  Stalin  were 
In  Russia,  and  as  Khrushchev  seeks  to  be. 
The  economy  is  controlled  by  the  state  Just 
as  firmly  as  it  is  in  Russia. 

As  I  stood  in  one  of  the  principal  squares 
In  Cairo  watching  preparations  for  a  major 
speech  by  Colonel  Nasser  that  evening  and 
saw  the  multitude  of  large  posters  bearing 
his  picture  and  as  later  I  heard  his  speech 
with  Its  slogans  and  stirring  platitudes.  I,  too. 
felt  that  all  that  it  would  take  to  have  that 
government  become  a  Communist  bloc  na- 
tion would  be  to  add  a  few  slogans  and 
change  a  few  pictures — or  maybe  the  pictures 
would  not  have  to  be  changed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  It  was  Colonel 
Nasser  himself,  after  the  Suez  Canal  fiasco  In 
1956,  who  gave  the  Russians  their  first  foot- 
hold In  the  Middle  East.  It  was  Colonel  Nasser 
who  invited  them  Into  Egypt  with  their  arms 
and  their  technicians. 

In  that  connection,  the  following  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  April  30,  1963.  on  H.R.  5490  (Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963)  at  page  437  Is  most 
Interesting: 

"Mr.  Farbstein.  According  to  the  book, 
there  were  150  US.S.R.  i>ersonnel  In  Yemen 
In  1961,  but  since  the  revolution  In  Septem- 
ber 1962  the  number  of  U.S.S.R.  personnel 
has  risen  to  about  450.  How  many  do  we  have 
there? 

"Mr.  Grant.  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State).  Is  it  under  a  hun- 
dred? 

"Mr.  Gaxtd  (Assistant  Administrator,  Bu- 
reau for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
Agency  for  International  Development).  It  is 
under  a  hundred  Americans. 

"Mr.  Ga^NT.  I  might  note  on  that,  Mr. 
Farbstein.  that  It  was  the  leader  of  the  pres- 
ent royalist  regime  that  Invited  the  Rus- 
sians In.  several  years  ago.  So  that  we  have 
an  Interesting  reversal  of  positions. 

"Mr.  Farbstein.  Except  that  the  facts  as  I 
stated  them  are  correct,  aren't  they? 

"Mr.  Grant  Yes;  there  have  been  Increases. 
One  of  our  real  concerns  there  has  been  that 
the  Russians  woulu  greatly  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  technicians  that  they  have  In  Yemen. 
They  have  been  making  notable  efforts  to 
try  to  get  an  enlarged  position. 

"Mr.  Farbstein.  •  •  •  You  say  you  assume 
they  are  trying  to  have  more  people  admitted 
into  Yemen,  the  suggestion  being,  therefore, 
that  they  ccmldn't  get  them  in  under  the 
old  regime.  Now.  with  the  new  regime,  they 
are  trying  to  get  them  in,  and  not  only  are 
they  trying,  but  they  are  succeeding."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Representative  Farbsteln's  interrogation 
serves  to  point  up  a  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
relationship  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Yemen's 
new  regime  to  the  Kremlin.  (Iraq  can  be  In- 
cluded In  this  trio,  but  it  Is  not  Included  In 
these  Comments  because  it  was  not  among 
the  10  countries  studied.)  Egypt  has  been 
the  most  adept  at  playing  the  Soviets  off 
against  the  United  States.  All  three  of  these 
Arab  States  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
Soviet  arms — so  much  so  that  Soviet  trans- 
port Jets  were  standing  by  to  transport  Egyp- 
tian troops  to  Yemen  even  before  the  revolt 
broke  out  there  and  have  continued  to  fur- 
nish the  transportation  for  the  Egyptian 
troops  In  Yemen  and  their  supplies.  All  three 
countries,  while  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
respect  to  local  Communists,  continue  to 
welcome  technicians  In  sizable  numbers  from 


the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  And  most  recently 
on  September  3,  1963,  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  condemning 
the  "wanton  murder"  of  two  Israeli  farmers 
by  Syrians  within  Israeli  territory  2  weeks 
before.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Nationalist  China,  Brazil,  the  Philippines, 
Norway,  and  Ghana.  It  was  the  third  time 
since  1954  that  the  Kremlin  had  vetoed  a 
resolution  opposed  by  the  Arab  nations.  De- 
spite the  military  maneuvering  of  these  three 
countries  with  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 
United  States  economic  assistance  continues 
and  most  generously.  This  policy  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  threatened  U.S.  crackdown 
on  Pakistan  because  Pakistan  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  Communist  China  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  flights  between  Dac- 
ca and  Chinese  cities  and  had  signed  agree- 
ments with  Communist  China  with  respect 
to  border  demarcation  and  trade. 

When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser  he  stated 
that,  after  the  poor  showing  made  by  his 
soldiers  against  the  English,  French,  and 
Israelis,  his  officers  had  demanded  that  he 
accept  the  Soviet  offer  of  arms. 

Against  this  statement  must  be  placed  the 
fact  that  the  three-party  Invasion  was  pre- 
cipitated by  his  rash  action.  In  a  fit  of  pique. 
In  seizing  the  Suez  Canal — a  lifeline  for 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Israel. 

Today,  militarily,  Egypt  Is  completely  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel 
Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  completely  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of  arms 
and  parts.  Should  that  flow  be  cut  off,  Egypt 
is  militarily  unarmed.  Syria  and  Iraq  are 
In  the  same  position.  And  those  are  the  very 
countries  In  which  the  Nasserltes  seem 
strongest. 

It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  figure 
as  to  how  much  military  and  economic  aid 
has  been  going  to  Nasser  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  best  figures  are  that  It  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  $920  mllUon,  although  not  on 
as  liberal  terms  as  ours.  We  sell  Colonel  Nas- 
ser Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber  for  Egyp- 
tian pounds  which  are  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Egypt  and  Its  people.  Soviet  Russia 
sells  Egypt  weapons  In  exchange  for  cotton 
which  Is  used  for  the  beneflt  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Its  people. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  our 
policy  vls-a-vls  Colonel  Nasser  will  ul- 
timately lead. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  advanced  for 
this  buildup  by  the  United  States  of  Colonel 
Nasser  as  the  big  man  In  the  Middle  East? 

The  State  Department  Justification  for  Its 
policy  of  appeasement  was  ably  set  forth  by 
Warren  Unna,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  his  News  Analysis  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1963,  before  the  revolt  In  Syria  and 
Iraq.  Mr.  Unna  stated: 

"Moreover,  to  Justify  Its  gamble  on  Nasser, 
the  administration  points  to  the  following 
'positive'  steps  he  has  taken: 

"Nasser  now  Is  trying  to  reestablUh  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  links  with  the  West, 
particularly  In  Europe,  and  last  month  pro- 
visionally Joined  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GAIT). 

"He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  In  the  Congo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba and  his  leftist  successor,  Antolne 
Glzenga,  to  joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  In  its  current  efforts  for  Congo  unity. 

"Nasser  has  played  down  his  country's 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleague's  a  while  back  that  the  Issue  be 
put  In  the  icebox  and,  for  his  pains,  has 
been  accused  by  Syria  of  "subversion." 

"Nasser  personally  kept  a  strict  silence 
a  few  months  ago  when  It  became  known 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  de- 


fend itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have 
been  the  occasion  for  a  major  antUU.8. 
campaign. 

"Nasser  proved  more  forthright  than  many 
of  his  fellow  nonallned  leaders  at  the  Au- 
gust 1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he  con- 
demned the  Soviets'  sudden  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing. 

"Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  past,  is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  Its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

"All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  his  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  plus  side,  in  permitting  room  for 
reasonably  friendly  relations  with  the  Free 
World." 

Mr.  Unna's  column  Is  set  forth  In  full  as 
exhibit  III-J-A. 

"Exhibit  III-J-A 

"(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  11,  1963] 

"American  Aid  for  Nasser  Faces  Review 

"(By  Warren  Unna,  staff  reporter) 
"United  Arab  Republic  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser's  open  participation  In  the  re- 
volt in  Yemen  and  his  hospitality  to  poten- 
tial Saudi  Arabian  and  Jordanian  rebel 
leaders  are  beginning  to  raise  questions  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  friendly  aid 
program  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

"The  Israelis  fear  the  success  of  the  Nasser- 
assisted  Yemeni  military  group  In  pushing 
out  Yemen's  antiquated  imamate  may  en- 
courage Nasser  In  other  foreign  adventures 
in  the  Middle  East. 

"The  London  Daily  Telegraph  this  week 
said  the  United  States.  In  making  Nasser  'Its 
Instrument  in  the  Middle  East  •  •  •  is  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  an  expansionist  rev- 
olutionary who  must,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  appeal  to  Arab  sentiment,  continually 
threaten  the  stability  which  the  United 
States  is  hoping  to  preserve.' 

"It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  decided  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  Nasser  as  an  independent  whom  the 
United  States  could  deal  with  In  the  same 
arm's-length  respectful  way  it  deals  with 
Yugoslavia's  President  Tito. 

"The  idea  was  that  Nasser  now  had  de- 
cided to  emphasize  domestic  needs  over 
Arab  and  Communist-bloc  involvements. 
U.S.  officials  thought  there  could  be  mutual 
regard,  no  hope  or  thought  of  conversion, 
but  conviction  that  since  Nasser  is  keeping 
his  own  house  In  order  he  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  would  remain  within  at  least  a 
halloo  distance  of  the  free  world. 

"U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was  stepped  up  to  $146  million  a 
year,  most  of  it  In  the  surplus  food  stocks 
Nasser  so  badly  needed  to  raise  the  subsis- 
tence level   of  his  people. 

"And  more  recently,  preliminary  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  Nasser's  desire  for  an 
international  consortium,  similar  to  India's 
and  Pakistan's,  that  would  enable  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  double  her  national  Income 
of  $140  by  the  end  of  her  second  5-year  plan 
in  1970. 

"But  now  comes  Yemen,  In  which  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  Invested  troops, 
aircraft,  and  political  direction  to  turn  out 
one  neighboring  Arab  government  It  didn't 
like  and  keep  another  In. 

"And  Egyptians  have  given  considerable 
publicity  to  the  four  Saudi  Arabian  royal 
princes,  all  brothers  of  ailing  King  Saiid, 
who  defected  to  Cairo  and  recently  pro- 
claimed the  "Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula." 

"Nasser"8  government  also  makes  no  secret 
of  its  delight  over  providing  asylum  for  the 
Jordanian  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  who,  along 
With  several  other  Jordanian  pilots,  recently 
defected  to  Cairo. 
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And  Naaaer's  annoyance  with  the  regimes 
In  hlfl  fellow  Arab  states  of  Syria  and  Iraq  has 
been  repeatedly  pruclaimt;d 

"Nasser  also  undeniably  has  been  putting 
a  lot  of  money  in  arms  and  a  Urge  army 
which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic Improvement 

"But  the  United  States  stUl  does  not  think 
It  has  misplaced  its  t;ets  on  Na&*er  Adminis- 
tration olBclals  are  aware  that  his  meddling 
In  other  Arab  countries  conflicts  with  U  S 
policy  to  maintain  stability  and  avoid  Middle 
East  disputes.  But  they  have  no  objection  to 
his  doctrine  of  Arab  socialism'  which  is 
aimed  at  raising  the  economic  level  of  the 
Middle  East. 

"And  they  consider  Nasser  the  one  big  fig- 
ure of  the  Middle  East  who  neither  can  be 
Ignored  or  forced,  through  economic  needs. 
Into  any  further  dependency  on  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

"Nasser  already  gets  arms  from  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  financing 
the  construction  of  his  giant  Aswan  Dim 
But  obaervcrs  report  that  Nasser  has  sensed 
the  danger  to  his  own  country's  independ- 
ence of  too  much  Involvement  with  the  Com- 
munist well-wishers 

"Moreover,  to  Justify  its  gamble  on  Na.s- 
ser.  the  administration  points  to  the  follow- 
ing 'poeltlve'  steps  he  h.\s  talcen 

"Nasser  now  is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  links  with  the  West. 
particularly  In  Europe,  ajid  List  month  pro- 
visionally joined  the  Cteneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATTi 

"He  and  his  country  have  done  a  com- 
plete turnabout  in  the  Congo — from  being 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba  and  his  leftist  successor  .\ntnine 
Olzenga.  to  Joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  In  Its  current  efforts  for  Congo  unity 
"Naseer  has  played  down  his  country's 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  while  back  that  the  l.ssue  be  put 
In  the  Icebox  and.  for  his  pains,  has  been 
accused  by  Syria  of  'subversion  ' 

"Naaaer  personally  kept  a  strict  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  It  became  known  th.it 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  defend 
itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have  been 
the  ocoaalon  for  a  major  antl-U  S  campaign 
"Naaaer  proved  more  forthright  than 
many  of  his  fellow  nonallned  leaders  at  the 
August  1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he 
condemned  the  Soviets'  sudden  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing 

"Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Pldel  Castro  in  the  past,  Is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

"All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  hla  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  plus  side  in  permitting  room  for  r^.^- 
sonably  friendly  relations  with  the  Free 
World." 

Mr.  Alfred  Friendly.  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Washington  Post.  3  months  later  on 
March  27,  1862.  under  a  Cairo  dateline  had 
a  slightly  different  an.ily.>;l3    He  said 

"To  what  purpose  does  the  United  States 
support  President  Oamal  Abdel  Na.sser's 
United  Arabic  Republic?  Why.  a'.readv  in 
this  fiscal  year,  had  It  poured  some  $200 
million  worth  of  aid  (mostly  wheat)  into  a 
nation  that  Is  a  political  dictatorship,  a  po- 
lice state,  and  a  roaring  advocate  of  economic 
socialism? 

"Americans  here  •  •  •  have  several  an- 
swers, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  argument 
that  no  better  alternative  can  be  seen.  Were 
Nasser  toppled,  he  would  be  succeeded  bv 
one  of  bis  own  clique,  not  so  able,  or  by  the 
Communists.  Remnants  of  the  old  regime 
scarcely  exist,  which  may  be  Just  as  well. 
since  It  was  a  remarkably  conscienceless  pack 


of  boodlers.  In  any  event,  tliey  could  never 
command  the  people's  support. 

"A  variation  of  the  same  argument  points 
out  that  cutting  off  American  aid  simply 
means  presenting  the  United  Arab  Republic 
as  a  gl!t  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  must 
have  huge  wheat  Imports  to  survive,  and  will 
get  them  from  Russia  If  It  cannot  obtain 
them  from  the  United  States,  It  would  be  In 
no  position  to  bargain.  Moscow  could  call  the 
tune  down  to  the  last  note," 

Of  late  a  new  ^irgument  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  our  Nasser  buildup  That  argu- 
ment Is  that  N-isser  has  matured  since  the 
Suez  crisis  and  Is  no  longer  the  Lmpetous 
"young  officer  "  he  was  then.  Thus  Arnold 
Belchman  wr.tlng  for  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  20.  1962,  irom  Cairo  stated: 

'  Anierlcan  policy  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
particularly  since  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  has  been  to  seek  the  disengagement  of 
the  Nasser  regime  from  any  close  Soviet  rela- 
tionship That  policy  has  succeeded  because 
of: 

"Soviet  Ineptitude. 

"U  S.  ftrmnesB  vis-a-vis  Nasser  military  ad- 
venturism wiiether  against  other  Arab  coun- 
tries or  Israel. 

"Tremendous  Internal  economic  problems 
In  Egypt  Itself,  whose  solution  depends  on 
foreign  aid. 

"Development  of  a  close  p>er8onal  under- 
standing between  President  Kennedy  und 
Nasser  chiefly  through  a  continuing  exchange 
of  letters  None  of  these  letters  has  been 
published  and  their  contents  are  not  known. 

"What  13  described  hopefully  ts  the  com- 
ing of  some  rnatwe.  stateimanlike  icudom  to 
the  45-year-old  President  Naiser."  (Emphasis 
added  ] 

All  these  arguments  In  supptirt  of  our 
foreign  policy  toward  Egypt  have  been  ad- 
v.inced  repeatedly  by  our  State  Dep.irtment 
and  by  m.any  columnists  wh'ise  columns  re- 
flect the  State  Department  Indiictrlnatlon 

But  many  of  these  arguments  do  not  be- 
come tenable  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
repeated. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  argument  of 
"US  firmness  vls-.v-vls  Nasser  military  ad- 
'.enturlsm  whether  ae:»lnst  other  .^rab  coun- 
tries or  Israel"  The  fact  Is  that  Nasser  has 
since  September  1962  been  carrying  on  a  war 
of  destruction  igalnst  the  people  of  Yemen 
In  which  28,000  of  his  troops  are  engaged 
and  in  which  he  Is  aided  by  Soviet  fighter 
planes  The  fact  also  is  that  his  powerful 
radio  tra.nsmltters  constantly  beam  messages 
of  hate  and  destruction  against  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel  Until  he  succeeded 
In  bringing  about  the  revolutions  In  Syria 
and  Iraq,  his  radio  urged  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  those  countries 
Now  he  Is  engaged  In  a  hate  campaign 
against  the  Baathists  In  Syria  becau.se  they 
h.ive  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  of  existence  in 
favor  of  Nasser's  own  followers  In  Syria. 

The  current  official  suggestion  Is  to  dis- 
regard Nassers  radio  hate  campaign  because 
that  Is  the  way  things  .are  done  In  the  Middle 
East  and  that  btnh  sides  are  doing  It  A 
careful  study  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  In 
that  area  will  show  that  this  statement  Is 
not  In  accord  with  the  facts.  Nasser's  radio 
beamed  for  outside  consumption  Is  the  only 
radio  preaching  the  violent  overthrow  of 
other  governments 

It  Is  indeed  ironic  that  Nasser's  proficiency 
In  radio  propaganda — and  everyone  admits 
that  he  Is  proficient — should  have  been 
achieved — or  alded^through  the  use  of  AID 
funds.  Thus,  AID  project  263-G-22-AA.  for 
which  over  tl  million  has  been  obligated 
through  fiscal  ye.ir  1963  Is  "to  assist  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate within  5  ye, ITS  a  "Telecommunications 
Research  and  rralnlng  Institute'  •  •  •.  The 
US,  Government  set  out  In  fiscal  year  1961 
to  assist  the  United  Arab  Republic  stitff  In 
operating  this  Institute  so  that.  In  time.  It 


win  be  well  organized  and  efficiently  oper- 
ating. •   •   •" 

I  was  In  the  Middle  East  when  the  United 
Stales  recognized  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment In  Yeman  and  can  attest  that  our  ac- 
tion was  greeted  by  our  friends  in  Lebanon, 
Jordan.  S>Tia  (former  government).  Israel, 
and  Greece,  as  anything  but  showing  "firm- 
ness vls-a-vls  Nasser  military  adventurism," 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  Nasser 
embarked  uf>on  his  costly  expedition  to 
Yemen,  his  prestige  was  at  low  ebb.  H.  B. 
Shaxabl  of  Georgetown  University  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  accurately  In  his  article 
on  "The  Egyptian  Revolution"  In  April  1963 
Issue  of  Current  History : 

"The  setback  to  Nasser's  leadership  In  the 
.\rab  world  came  suddenly  and  soon,  long  be- 
fore Syria's  revolt  In  September  1961.  In  It- 
self, the  Syrian-Egyptian  union  was  only  a 
first  st^p,  which.  If  not  carried  further,  was 
meaningless  In  terms  of  pan-Arab  unity;  In 
order  to  exist  the  United  Arab  Republic  had 
to  grow,  and  the  natural  direction  of  growth 
was  In  the  Fertile  Crescent  -In  Lebanon.  Jor- 
dan, and  Iraq,  The  crucial  decision  In  these 
countries  was  made  In  the  summer  of  1958. 
Jordan  was  rocked  by  a  series  of  attempts  to 
bring  down  the  Hashlmlte  monarchy;  Leb- 
anon was  plunged  Into  civil  war;  and  Iraq  ex- 
perienced a  military  'coup  d'etat'  which 
toppled  the  pro-Western  regime  of  Murl  al- 
Sa'ld  But  the  outcome  of  these  events  wa« 
unfavorable  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
King  Hussein's  position,  which  for  a  whlla 
seemed  desi>erate.  was  strengthened;  In  Leb- 
anon a  compromise  between  the  pro-Nasser 
Muslim  faction  and  the  separatist  Christian 
groups  led  to  the  consolidation  of  Lebanese 
Independence;  and  In  Iraq,  the  most  Im- 
pHjrtant  country  In  this  conflgtiratlon.  th« 
new  revolutionary  regime,  after  a  short  pe- 
riod of  friendship  with  Nasser,  broke  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  Cairo-Baghdad 
rivalry  was  resumed  with  new  fury. 

"With  their  hopes  frustrated,  the  Egyptians 
now  resorted  to  desperate  methods  to  bolster 
Nasser's  declining  prestige.  Tactics  Included 
diatribes  on  the  Voice  of  the  Arabs,  open  sup- 
port of  Shawwaf's  antl-Kasslm  uprising  In 
Iraq  (March  1959).  and  rlngleadershlp 
throughout  the  area  In  Incidents  of  subver- 
sion and  violence  such  as  the  dynamiting  in 
Amman  of  the  Prime  Minister's  office  which 
cost  many  lives  Including  that  of  the  Jor- 
danian Premier  (August  1960) .  Meanwhile,  as 
the  drive  toward  Arab  unity  began  to  meet 
with  reverses,  relations  between  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  also  started  to  deteriorate.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  was  beginning  to  crack 
at  the  seams." 

There  are  also  those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  Is  out  on  a  limb  because  It  has 
sought  to  save  Nasser  by  recognizing  Yemen. 
Thus  Patrick  Scale  In  the  New  Republic  for 
January  26,  1963.  wrote: 

"By  the  turn  of  the  year,  then,  most  neu- 
tral observers  of  the  fighting  were  agreed  (o) 
that  Sallal's  Republic  would  not  survive  an 
Egyptian  withdrawal;  (b)  that  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  were  in  embarrassing 
straits,  committed  to  a  grim  war  with  little 
prospects  of  victory:  (o)  that  the  royalists 
had  scored  considerable  successes  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  weapons  or  the  organization 
for  a  really  decisive  push.  This  was  the  situ- 
ation In  which  the  United  States  recognized 
Marshal  Sallal's  regime.  •  •  •  The  Yemen 
Is  the  latest  area  In  which  Nasser  has  needed 
and  has  secured  U.S.  help.  What  are  the  ar- 
guments behind  the  U.S.  decision  to  recog- 
nize Marshal  Sallal? 

"One  view  expressed  by  some  American 
officials  In  the  Middle  East  Is  that  the  Initia- 
tive came  from  keen  young  New  Frontiers- 
men In  Washington,  determined  at  all  costi 
to  disassociate  America  from  the  old,  sham- 
ing, "feudal'  regimes  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jor- 
dan and  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of 
progress  and  the  forces  of  history.  Another 
view   is   that   support   for  Sallal   was,   in  » 


roundabout  way,  a  pro-Saudi  move.  Intended 
to  'scare'  the  Saudi  Princes  Into  reforming 
themselves. 

•"A  third,  more  convincing  explanation,  de- 
rived from  more  authoritative  sources.  Is  that 
the  Initiative  for  the  American  recog:nltlon 
came  from  U.S.  Ambassador  Badeau's  Em- 
bassy In  Cairo  and  that  it  was  Intended  aa  a 
rescue  operation  for  President  Nasser.  Tlie 
calculation  was  as  follows:  American  recog- 
nition would  be  followed  by  Britain's;  the 
Saudis  and  Jordanians  would  falter  In  their 
support  of  the  Imam:  Sallal  would  breathe 
freely  for  awhile  and.  In  the  lull,  Nasser 
could  withdraw  his  troops  with  honor,  claim- 
ing that  even  the  "imperialists'  had  con- 
ceded that  Sallal's  Yemen  Republic  was 
flrmly  established.  The  operation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world  as  an  American-Egyp- 
tian agreement  whereby  Nasser  undertook 
to  wlthdri.w  his  forces  In  return  for  Ameri- 
can recognition.  (Actually,  Nasser's  agree- 
ment to  disengage  was  conditional  on  cessa- 
tion of  Sa  idl  and  Jordanian  aid  to  the 
royalists  ) 

"But  something  went  wrong  with  the  pre- 
dictions: there  has  been  no  lull;  Britain  has 
not  recogn'.aed  Sallal;  the  Imam  is  deter- 
mined to  press  home  his  advantage  and  Nas- 
ser Is  fpced  with  the  painful  dilemma  of 
withdrawing  Ignomlnlously  or  doubling  bis 
stakes  by  throwing  In  more  troops.  In  the 
meantime.  American  diplomacy  Is  out  on  a 
limb  having  secured  no  quid  pro  quo  for  Its 
overt  support  for  Sallal's  precarious  regime." 

A  careful  analysis  of  many  other  explana- 
tions advanced  for  our  policy  toward  Nasser 
win  show  that  we  are  Interpreting  Nasser's 
words  as  Indicating  his  Intentions  rather 
than  his  actions. 

True,  he  did  not  rant  and  rave  when  It 
was  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
sell  Israel  the  Hawk  missiles.  True,  he  Is  ac- 
cepting economic  aid  which  he  vitally  needs. 
True,  as  a  supporter  of  Pldel  Castro,  he  was 
"surprisingly  moderate"  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis  over  Cuban  missile  bases — but  so  was 
Khrushchev. 

But  these  are  words.  What  of  the  deeds? 

While  he  was  talking  softly,  he  was  con- 
Btructlng  missiles  so  that  he  could  proudly 
parade  them  In  Cairo  on  July  23,  1983 — 
missiles  constructed  through  the  know-how 
of  former  German  Nazis.  Jay  Walz  reported 
that  parade  from  Cairo  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  July  24,  1963,  as  follows: 

"The  United  Arab  Republic  paraded  two 
new  rockets  today  and  announced  that  It 
has  developed  'the  first  Arab  submarine, 
which  will  be  tested  at  sea  vrithln  15  days." 
One  of  the  new  rockets  was  a  Soviet-made 
SA-2  ground-to-air  weapon  recently  demon- 
strated In  the  desert  near  Cairo.  The  second 
was  the  first  two-stage  missile  developed  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  •  •  •  This  mls- 
•lle,  called  Pioneer.  Is  of  ground-to-ground 
type.  •  •  •  A  Jet  fighter  that  thunderously 
broke  the  sound  barrier  over  the  Nile  was 
Identified  as  the  first  faster-than-sound 
fighter  built  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
•  *  •  The  Palestine  Army,  recruited  among 
refugees  at  Gaza,  participated.  This  army 
Is  being  trained  to  participate  In  the  'libera- 
tion of  occupied  Palestine  (Israel)*  that 
President  Nasser  has  promised.  •   •   •" 

Two  points  must  be  stressed  In  connection 
with  this  arms  buildup  by  Nasser: 

1.  He  Is  doing  It  with  U.S.  AID  dollars 
Just  as  surely  as  though  the  AID  dollars 
were  going  directly  to  Russia  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Jet  fighters  or  directly  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  German  Nazis  master-minding 
the  design  and  construction  of  these 
weapons.  There  are  some  with  blinders  who 
would  say  that  this  Is  a  misstatement— that 
AID  dollars  go  for  Public  Law  480  food  and 
fiber  and  for  worthwhile  development  proj- 
ects. To  the  extent  that  we  relieve  Nasser's 
normal  budget  of  the  cost  of  food,  fiber,  and 
development  projects  we  permit  Nasser  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too.  He  can  divert 


that  much  Into  hie  arms  budget  for  an  arms 
buildup  and  let  the  United  States  pick  up 
the  check  for  the  food,  fiber,  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

There  may  also  be  some  who  would  say 
that  If  the  United  States  did  not  sell  Nasser 
the  food  and  fiber  the  Russians  would  be 
glad  to  do  so.  This  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
facts.  The  Russians  are  not  giving  anything 
to  Nasser.  They  are  bartering  arms  for  cot- 
ton. They  are  loaning  him  money  to  build 
the  Aswan  Dam.  And,  finally,  Russia's  agri- 
cultural economy  Is  not  good  enough  to  take 
on  the  added  burden  of  feeding  22  million 
Egyptians.  Russia  has  trouble  doing  that 
for  Castro  and  herself. 

2.  Nasser's  diversion  of  AID  dollars  to  an 
arms  buildup  requires  his  neighbors  to  fol- 
low suit — ^at  the  expense  of  their  own  sorely 
needed  economic  development  and.  In  the 
case  of  Jordan,  and  formerly  Israel,  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  (The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  Jan.  2,  1963,  reported 
Israel's  defense  spending  up  17  percent  for 
this  year.)  Here  again  there  will  be  those 
with  blinders  who  will  say  that  we  have 
given  no  military  assistance  to  Israel  and 
comparatively  little  to  Jordan.  Here,  too, 
those  who  make  such  statement  will  have 
missed  the  point.  To  the  extent  that  Jordan 
or  Israel  have  had  to  divert  badly  needed 
funds  from  their  own  economic  development, 
because  they  felt  it  necessary  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  against  Nasser's  open 
threats,  to  that  extent  has  the  United  States 
been  forced  to  give  both  Israel  and  Jordan 
economic  assistance  which  in  the  case  of 
Jordan  has  amounted  to  $325.3  million  and 
in  the  case  of  Israel  to  $878.9  million. 

Many  have  been  sharply  critical  of  our 
policy  toward  Nasser. 

Thus  Vincent  Sheean  in  the  New  York 
Standard  for  February  12,  1963,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Gamal  Nasser:  Tricky  Rlverboat 
Gambler  of  the  Nile,"  wrote : 

"The  Government  in  Washingrton  recog- 
nized the  puppet  republic  of  the  Yemen  on 
December  19,  1962,  as  Oamal's  wish.  Just  in 
time  to  save  him  again  from  a  terrible  dis- 
aster— this  time,  no  doubt,  the  final  disaster. 
He  had  supported  the  revolt  in  that  dismal 
wasteland  (if  he  did  not.  In  fact,  create  it) 
in  the  obvious  hope  of  striking  at  Saudi 
Arabia  from  there.  •  •  •  Gamal  seems  to  know 
exactly  how  far  he  can  travel  with  his  Amer- 
ican guarantee.  He  let  Syria  go  without  a 
whimper,  for  instance;  the  Americans  would 
not  have  liked  to  see  Egyptian  troops  in  Da- 
masctis  (where,  in  sober  fact,  no  Egyptian 
troops  would  survive  long).  And  yet  our 
present  Government,  then  new  to  Its  tasks, 
purred  and  looked  the  other  way  when  he 
sent  troops  to  the  Yemen.  His  i>atrons  in 
Pelplng  and  Moscow  mtist  have  laughed 
heartily.  Ttxej  do  not  trust  him  any  more 
than  we  do  (perhapw  even  less)  but  they 
work  him  for  all  they  can  get  out  of  him, 
which  is  quite  a  lot  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. •  •  •" 

Thus  Carl  Leiden  writing  In  the  National 
Review  for  July  3, 1962: 

"Nonetheless,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suggest  that  E^gypt  Is  moving  in  any  other 
direction  than  the  extreme  left  and  it  Is 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suggest  otherwise.  Still  there  are  many  who 
do  think  in  this  fashion,  including  no  doubt 
a  goodly  percentage  of  those  who  officially 
represent  the  United  States  in  Egypt." 

Thus  Arnold  Hottinger  In  the  article  previ- 
ously referred  to: 

"Returning  to  the  question  of  American 
aid,  •  •  •  one  suddenly  realizes  that  •virtually 
every  argiunent  of  the  proponents  of  this  aid 
is  of  a  tactical  nature.  Tactically,  they  believe 
Nasser  may  be  used — for  the  moment  at 
least — as  a  Pan-Arab  nationalist  Egyptian 
barrier  against  communism.  They  even  hope 
to  stabilize  for  a  short  time  the  chronically 
unsettled  r^on  by  the  predominance  of 
'Nasserlsm,'  although  the  last  4  years  have 


shown  that  'Nasserlsm'  is  not  so  easy  to  sell 
outside  of  Egypt. 

"To  this  argument  one  may  well  reply  that 
if  the  strategic  aim  Is  to  promote  liberal  In- 
stitutions and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
existing  liberal  systems  or  beginnings,  then 
the  measures  which  help  consolidate  the  au- 
thoritarian Egyptian  regime  or  extend  Its 
Influence  are  clearly  harmful.  Stability  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  freedom  may  be  a  tac- 
tical necessity  In  certain  cases;  at  the  same 
time  however  it  is  a  loss  In  terms  of  the 
overall  strategic  aim." 

No  discussion  of  the  current  political  scene 
In  Egypt  would  be  complete  without  a  dis- 
cussion of  Nasser's  use  of  former  German 
Nazis  to  work  on  his  missile  program. 

Even  before  going  to  Egypt  I  was  intrigued 
by  a  book  by  Sedar  and  Greenberg  entitled 
"Behind  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,"  which  de- 
tailed charges  that  former  German  Nazis  were 
being  extensively  used  as  a  regular  part  of 
Nasser's  government  to  train  his  troops,  to 
organize  the  Egyptian  youth  along  Hitler's 
line,  and  to  work  on  missile  projects. 

The  book  was  so  replete  with  names,  dates, 
and  plactjs  that  I  was  surprised  that  even 
though  It  had  been  published  recently  It  had 
created  so  little  stir.  For  example: 

"Colonel  Nasser's  chief  military  and  geo- 
political adviser,  Intimate  foreign  collabora- 
tor, and  confidant,  is  none  other  than  the 
full-blooded  Nazi,  SS  Col.  Otto  Skorzeny, 
who  was  dispatched  to  Cairo  In  1953  upon 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  Hitler's  former  financial  vrtzard, 
now  president  of  a  Dilsseldorf  bank,  special- 
izing in  the  promotion  of  German-Arab 
trade.  •  •  •  As  a  double  insurance  against 
another  defeat  by  the  Israeli  Army,  the  Nas- 
ser regime  has  formed  an  Arab  Foreign 
Legion  to  fight  against  the  Jewish  State.  Its 
nucleus  consists  of  400  former  Nazis  and 
Gestapo  veterans,  who  were  recruited  by 
Arab  League  agents  in  Germany.  The  entire 
project  came  to  light  when  In  September 
1959  the  authorities  of  Hamburg  arrested 
Herr  Wllhelm  Adaml,  one  of  the  principal 
German  recruiting  agents.  •  •  •  [Adaml] 
was  a  Gestapo  Storm  Trooper  and  served  in 
Poland  with  the  Dlrlewanger  Extermination 
Brigade.  •  •  •  Nasser's  State  Security 
Cadre  •  •  •  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Al-Nasher,  whose  real  iden- 
tity U  Leopold  Glelm,  chief  of  Hitler's  per- 
sonal guard  and  Gestapo  Security  Chief  of 
German-occupied  Poland,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  war  atrocities.  •  •  •  In 
the  fields  of  political  and  psychological  war- 
fare, vicious  anti-Western  and  antl-Israell 
propaganda  Is  unremittingly  carried  on  by 
the  Nasser  regime  under  the  direction  of 
Johann  von  Leers,  one  of  the  former  high- 
ranking  Nazi  propagandists  in  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Ministry.  •  •  •  von  Leers  •  •  • 
has  assumed  the  Arabized  name  of  Man 
Amln  von  Leers.  •   •   ••■ 

The  book  contained  the  following  specific 
charge : 

"Only  the  French,  with  the  cartesian  sense 
of  realism,  thought  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Germans  in  the  Nile  Valley  was  an 
ominous  sign  and  could  not  be  taken  lightly 
nor  easily  be  explained.  Devoid  of  Illusion, 
they  rightly  concluded  that  the  Germans 
were  In  Egypt  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
establishing their  power  and  influence  In  the 
Middle  East  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France.  •  •  •  skor- 
zeny's  ultimate  aim  is  to  create,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nasser,  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Arab  League,  a  German- 
Egyptian  dominated  third-power  bloc  and 
empire  stretching  from  Berlin  to  Capetown, 
and  from  Bonn  to  New  Delhi.  The  time  is  not 
yet  ripe,  however,  to  unmask  themselves  and 
operate  In  the  open." 

In  another  book,  "The  Boss,"  by  Robert 
St.  John,  published  in  the  same  year,  1960, 
was  found  a  repetition  of  these  charges: 

"There  were  hints  of  other  activities  that 
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disturbed  many  people,  Inside  and  outside 
Egypt.  Nagutb  had  quietly  apponued  one  of 
Adolpb  Hitler's  economic  experts.  Dr  WU- 
helm  Voae,  head  of  the  Egyptian  Central 
Planning  Board  and  chief  ad%L';er  to  the  War 
Ministry.  Dr.  Johanri  von  Leers,  who  had 
been  one  or  Goebbels'  most  trusted  antl- 
Semltlc  rabble-rousers  w.is  named  political 
adviser  to  the  Information  Depart- 
ment. •  •  •  Voss  and  von  Leers  were  only 
two.  Every  day  additional  names  were  whis- 
pered. Other  foreigners  might  lH"  trying  to 
get  out  of  Egypt,  but  the  ex-Nazis  were 
pouring  In.  There  were  hundreds  of  them, 
who  saw  In  post-revolutionary  Egypt  a  place 
they  could  fish  in  troubled  waters.  They 
changed  their  names  so  as  not  to  embarrass 
their  hOBts.  •  •  •  Many  of  these  men  had 
been  brought  In  by  Farouk.  but  they  were 
not  unpopular  with  Free  OtHcers  like  Anwar 
el  Sadat,  who  had  seen  nothing  wrong  with 
Hitler  except  that  he  lost  " 

When  In  Cairo  In  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary 1983  I  questioned  the  Ambassador  and 
his  top  political  advisers  concerning  these 
charges.  They  stated  they  iMjkd  not  read  "Be- 
hind the  Egyptian  Sphinx"  and  that  they 
were  unaware  of  the  inflltratkm  of  the  Nas- 
ser Government  by  former  Nazis  Our  mili- 
tary attaches,  however,  were  well  aware  of 
this  and  called  my  attention  to  It. 

On  April  30,  1963,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"I  visited  the  \Uddle  East  last  fall  and 
this  winter  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  OoTemment  Operations,  to  look  into  the 
operations  of  our  foreign  aid  proijram.  I 
found  that  throughout  the  Middle  East  there 
was  great  apprehension  about  the  growing 
power  of  Nasser  and  a  resentment  over  the 
manifestly  lavish  aid  which  the  United 
States  was  giving  to  him,  which  he  u^es  to 
achieve  bis  objectives — the  objectives  of  con- 
quest and  domination  of  that  entire  area, 
the  extermination  of  the  free  State  of  Israel 
and  driving  Its  people  into  the  sea 

"We  found  these  objectives  voiced  by  offi- 
cials In  Turkey,  lu  Iran,  In  Syria  before  the 
latest  revolt.  In  Lebanon,  in  Jordan,  and  in 
Greece.  Their  expressions  varied,  but  there 
was  wonderment  as  to  why  we  neglected  our 
friends  and  buUt  up  our  potential  enemies. 
and  their  enemies. 

"President  Nas.-;er  has  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  his  purposes  and  Intentions.  His 
broadcasts,  both  through  the  official  radio 
station,  radio  Cairo,  and  through  tlie  secret 
radio  station  which  he  entirely  controls, 
clearly  sbow  his  intentions.  Opinion  and 
expression  In  Egypt  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public are  100  percent  controlled,  with  no 
freedom  of  the  press  whatsoever  In  fact, 
there  la  greater  control — more  nearly  abso- 
lute control — than  Is  found  almost' anywhere 
else.  Not  only  are  the  newspapers  forbidden 
to  print  anything  that  President  Nasser  does 
not  want,  but  also  they  are  instructed  pre- 
cisely what  to  print,  what  not  to  print  what 
to  conceal,  and  how  to  slant  and  color  the 
news.  Thus  the  people  become  pawns  in 
Nasser's  ambitious  progran^  and  cannon 
fodder  In  the  wars  of  his  m.iktn«  and  plan- 
ning. 

"Through  the  years  President  Nas.ser  has 
preached  openly  the  issassination  of  the  rul- 
ers and  other  officials  of  the  countries  which 
be  wishes  to  subvert. 

"It  bas  been  alleged  by  some  defenders  of 
our  policy  In  this  area  that  Nasser  Is  soften- 
ing his  tone,  that  he  Is  not  as  rambunctious 
or  violent  in  his  declarations  as  he  has  been 
In  the  past.  That  is  not  the  case  He  contin- 
ues to  preach  assassination.  He  continues  to 
preach  ▼lolence.  He  continues  to  Incite  sub- 
version In  neighboring  countries.  He  con- 
tinues to  preach  warfare  He  makes  no  secret 
whatsoever  of  his  determination  to  destroy 
the  little  country  of  Jordan,  which  is  one 
of  the  democratic  hopes  In  the  Middle  East, 
kad  UtUe  Israel. 

"I  very  much  fear  unless  the  US.  policy  of 


building  up  Naiser  by  p<jurlng  In  money  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  military  and  sub- 
versive ventures  Is  reversed,  that  there  will 
be  a  bloody  war  In  the  Middle  Elast,  for  which 
we  shall  bear  a  considerable  responsibility, 
arid  Into  which  we  shall  perhaps  be  Inevi- 
tably drawn 

"As  recently  as  March  19  of  this  year  there 
wa.s  a  broadcast  of  the  voice  of  the  Arab 
Nation  from  Cairo.  I  could  cite  and  quote 
from  niiiny  other  su?h  broadcasts,  but  this 
Is  a  clear  Illustration  of  what  Is  going  on  to- 
day, not  5  years  ago.  not  2  years  a^u.  and  not 
1  year  ago  although  it  went  on  then.  This 
type  of  propaganda-  this  t>pe  of  Uu-eiu!l,iry 
preachment  of  assassination  of  rulers  and 
ortic'ials  of  friendly  countries — has  been  going 
on  all  through  this  period  of  time 

"The  Voice  of  Cairo  on  March  19  broadcast 
as  follows;  Free  officers,  soldiers  students, 
and  Arab  brothers  In  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan,  how  long  are  you  going  to  tolerate 
Saud  and  Hussein?"  S.iud  and  Hussein  are 
the  respective  monarchs  of  those  two 
countries. 

"  "The  time  has  come  for  the  army  and  the 
people  to  purge  the  Arab  land  of  the  Imperl- 
alLst  vestiges — the  lackeys  who  have  sold 
their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  cooperate 
with  the  archenemies  of  the  Arabs-  the 
English,  the  Americans,  and  the  Jews.'  [Em- 
phasis added  I 

•  These  are  the  words  of  the  Voice  of  Cairo 
in  a  country  which  we  have  subsidized  and 
are  continuing  to  subsidize  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  In  greater  amounts 
now  than  ever  previously  These  words  list 
us  among.  Indeed  call  us  .\merlcans— the 
archenemies  of  the  Arabs.'  This  Is  but  one 

more  example,  among  many,  of  'biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  you  ' 

"The  broadcast  goes  on 

"  'Free  Arab  soldiers  and  officers,  the  people 
call  on  you  to  shoulder  your  full  responsibili- 
ties In  the  forthcoming  battle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Palestine  You  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  as  long  as  the  traitorous  renegade  clique 
is  controlling  the  fate  of  the  country  ' 

"Those  words  are  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan. 

"  'Evf  n  the  Ar.ib  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
Arab  homeland  will  meet  great  difficulties  in 
the  battle  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine  as 
long  as  there  are  peciple  like  Hussein  in 
Jordan  and  people  like  Saud  and  Felsal  In 
the  Arabian  Peiilnsula. 

"  'Imperialism  was  able  to  establish  the 
State  of  Israel  In  1948  after  deceiving  the 
Arab  people  with  the  lackey  Arab  rulers  to 
whf)m  It  entrusted  leadership 

•  Free  men  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  situation  is  serious.  Our  Arab  people  are 
Irrevocably  determined  to  wipe  away  the  dus- 
grace  of  Israel  and  to  purge  the  Holv  Land 
of  the  remnants  of  Zionism,  which  Is  hostile 
to  the  Arnbs  and  humanity. 

"  Our  Arab  people  call  upon  the  free  Arabs, 
both  military  and  civilian,  Ui  unite  their 
efforts  to  purge  Jordan  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  of  the  tralUirs.  All  tiie  Arab  people 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  Arab  liberation  revo- 
lutions In  any  part  of  the  Arab  homeland, 
because  the  Arab  liberation  battles  and  the 
alms  as  regards  the  fate  of  the  Arab  nation 
are  indivisible  units. 

"  'Free  officers,  come  forward  and  fix  the 
zero  hour,  surge  like  fl.ames  to  the  palaces 
In  Riyadh  and  Amman' — the  respective  capi- 
tals of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan— 'and 
destroy  the  hireling  traitors — enemies  of  CKxl 
and  of  th»  people 

"  'We  will  then  march  together  on  our 
dear  usurped  land — Jerusalem.  Jaffa  and 
Haifa — and  the  crime  cif  Israel  will  no  longer 
exist, 

"  "We  caJl  the  army  and  the  people  In  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jordan  to  quick 
action  and  to  b:o<xIy  revolution.  Death  to 
the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  people.' 

"This  comes  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
ruler    whom    the    Western    World    and    the 


United  States  In  partlcuhir  have  repeatedly 
saved  from  extinction.  The  United  State* 
saved  him  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crlsli. 
Since  that  time  we  have  paured  In  hundreds 
of  minions  of  doll.irs  to  help  him.  presumably 
to  rehabilitate  Egypt's  economy,  but  In  ef- 
fect, finance  his  w.irs.  He  went  Into  the 
Yemen  some  9  months  ago,  sending  in  first 
18,000  men,  and  then  20.000,  and  now,  I  am 
reliably  Informed,  28.000  troops  by  dally  air- 
lifts in  Russian-supplied  planes.  That  war 
Is  costing  Nasser,  at  the  very  least.  $500,000 
a  day.  It  has  continued  for  9  months  It  has 
cost  him  more  than  $100  million  to  date. 
While  we  are  pouring  In  money  on  the  one 
hand  to  aid  him  In  domestic  ri-habillt.-itlcn 
he  is  pouring  It  out  in  warfare  on  the  other. 
"What  kind  of  policy  Is  that  for  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  dedicated  to 
promoting  peace  In  the  world? 

"At  the  same  time  Nasser  is  receiving  mili- 
tary aid  from  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  a  great 
many  ex-Nazis  working  to  provide  the  mod- 
ern weapons  of  destruction  for  his  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jordan  and 
Israel.  In  a  recent  book  entitled  "Behind  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx,"  which  was  called  to  our 
attention  by  our  American  military  In  Egypt, 
are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Nazis  who  are 
wanted  in  Germany  for  their  manifest 
crimes,  who  arc  not  merely  safely  ensconced 
In  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  are  em- 
ployed to  help  Nasser  In  his  sinister  pur- 
po.se  to  destroy  his  peaceful  neighbors. 
"I  read  the  nimes  of  a  few: 
"SS  Col  Otto  Skorzeny,  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
HJalmar  Schacht.  who  Is  recruiting  former 
N.izls,  and  Is  an  Importer — iirranges  for  arma 
shipments  into  Egypt. 

"SS  General  Dirlewanger,  known  as  the 
'Butcher  of  Warsaw."  a  Nasser  military  ad- 
viser on  guerrilla  warfare. 

"SS  Sturmfuhrer  Baumann,  alias  All  ben 
Khader.  who  Is  with  the  Algerian  rebel  gov- 
ernment in  Cairo,  and  was  Involved  In 
Warsaw  ma.ssacre. 

"Willi  Berner,  alias  Ben  Kashlr,  who  U 
with  the  Algerian  rebel  government  In  Cairo, 
and  was  an  SA  fUhrer  and  guard  at  Mau- 
thausen Concentration  Camp. 

"'Karl  Luder,  alias  Abdel  Kader,  who  Is  with 
the  Algerian  rebel  government  In  Cairo,  and 
was  a  Hitler  youth  leader  In  Danzig. 

Dr.  Erich  Alten.  alias  All  Bella,  who  is  with 
the  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo,  who 
played  a  major  role  In  the  a.ssassi nation  of 
Prof.  Theodor  Lesslng  at  Carlsbad  in  1934, 
and  who  was  gestapo  'Commissar  for  Jews' 
In  Gallcia. 

"Leopold  Glelm,  alias  Lieutenant  Colonel 
.■\1-Nasher.  who  is  In  charge  of  Nasser's  state 
security  cadre,  modeled  after  Hitler's  SS 
corps,  and  w.is  a  chief  of  Hitler's  personal 
guard,  and  a  gestapo  seciu-lty  chief  In 
Poland 

"Joachim  Daemllng,  who  Is  an  advl.ser  on 
special  activities — concentration  camps  In 
Egypt  -a  former  chief  of  the  gestapo  In 
Dusholdorf. 

"Dr.  Hans  Elsele,  who  is  a  cochief  of  medi- 
cal program  at  concentration  camps;  who  1» 
a  former  chief  physician  at  Buchenwald. 

"SS  Haupstarzt  Helnrlch  WUlermann,  alias 
Lt.  Col.  Nairn  Fahum,  who  Is  a  cochief  of 
medical  program  at  concentration  camps 
and  the  former  medical  director  at  Dachau, 
"SS  FUhrer  Bernhardt  Bender,  alias  Col. 
Ben  Salem,  who  is  In  charge  of  Nasser's 
security  police  which  runs  the  prisons,  and 
was  chief  of  Intelligence  service  of  Wehr- 
miicht  security  division  in  Ukraine. 

"SS  Gruppenfuhrer  Moser,  alias  Col.  Has- 
san Suleiman,  who  Is  in  charge  of  youth 
training, 

'SS  Gruppenfuhrer  Buble,  alias  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Amman,  who  is  assistant  to 
Moser, 

"Johann  von  Leers,  alias  Oman  Amln  von 
Leers,  who  Is  In  charge  of  propaganda  work 
for  Naa,ser.  and  was  formerly  In  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Ministry. 


"Louis  Helden,  alias  Louis  al-Hadsch, 
former  chief  of  Deutsche  Press  Agenter; 
works  with  Leers — distributes  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  'Meln  Kampf .' 

"Daniel  Perrlt-Gentll.  former  SS  fUhrer, 
worked  for  Wehrmacht  Intelligence  Service 
in  France  during  war — sentenced  to  death 
by  France  but  expelled.  Now  Is  French  pro- 
gram director  of  Radio  Cairo. 

"Georges  Dleudonne,  alias  Georges  Oltra- 
mare.  former  leader  of  Swiss  Nazi  Party. 
Works  on  antl-Semltlc  and  anti-Israel  prop- 
aganda with  von  Leers.  i 

And  so  forth. 

"What  possible  Justification  can  there  be 
for  the  United  States  to  be  pouring  In  its 
dollars,  not  only  to  support,  but  to  encourage, 
a  reelme  of  this  kind,  which  has  drawn  to 
Itself  all  the  elements  which  are  antithetic 
to  the  professed  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  carry  on  a  warfare  which 
Nasser  has  never  ceased  to  preach  and  for 
his  objective  to  conquer  and  destroy. 

"Unless  the  United  States  reverses  its  pro- 
gram promptly,  and  does  more  than  merely 
study,  review,  and  view  with  alarm,  unless 
we  act  definitely,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  de- 
structive war  to  the  death  in  the  Middle 
East  In  which  thousands  of  people  will  be 
killed  and  In  which  we  will  Inevitably  be 
Involved. 

"I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  future  time,  but  I  think  I  should  again 
pay  tribute  to  and  commend  the  fine  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  say 
that  In  my  view  he  Is  absolutely  correct. 
We  have  been  led  down  a  false  trail  In  the 
Middle  East. 

"It  is  about  time  that  we  supported  and 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  one  free 
nation  in  that  area,  the  one  that  has  worked 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Its  own  and  other 
people,  the  one  that  has  manifested  only 
peaceful  intentions,  that  is  tr3rlng  merely  to 
exist  and  do  its  work  to  advance  civilization 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"If  the  United  Arab  States,  under  Nasser 
would.  Instead  of  planning  to  go  to  war, 
emulate  Israel,  work  to  educate  their  people, 
to  sanitate  their  countries.  Irrigate  their 
deserts,  and  make  a  contribution  to  peace, 
we  would  have  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and 
all  its  countries  would  progress  and  prosper. 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  the  many 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  which  have  re- 
ceived our  foreign  aid.  none  was  more  con- 
spicuous In  the  effective  utilization  of  for- 
eign aid  than  was  Israel.  None  showed  more 
public  appreciation  of  this  aid.  It  Is  some- 
what depressing  to  note  In  many  countries 
which  we  have  helped  to  lift  up  from  dire 
destitution,  to  see  how  little  they  have  ' 
shown  their  appreciation.  That  has  not  been 
the  case  with  Israel.  Not  only  did  we  see 
signs  on  highways  proclaiming  that  the  roads 
were  built  as  a  result  of  Joint  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  but  Israel  has,  at 
its  own  expense.  Issued  a  very  beautiful  doc- 
umentary film  In  color,  going  Into  detail  giv- 
ing an  historic  account  of  what  U.S.  aid  has 
done  to  help  the  people  of  Israel  rehabili- 
tate themselves. 

"I  think  it  is  time  that  we  realized  that 
this  Is  one  country  that  honestly  Is  for  peace 
and  civilization,  that  Is  firm  In  Its  democratic 
faith,  whose  people  enjoy  all  the  freedoms, 
a  little  country  which  has  no  aggressive  de- 
signs, that  merely  wants  to  live  and  let  live, 
but  which  Is  actually  also  doing  something 
for  backward  countries  by  sending  its  own 
scientists  there,  and  that  we  ought  to  affirm 
the  policy  which  we  should  long  ago  have 
stood  for;  namely,  that  we  wUl  not  coun- 
tenance invasion  and  destruction  of  Israel. 
We  will  not  permit  our  funds  to  be  tised  to 
finance  an  aggressive  war  In  the  Middle  East, 
^Ich,  unless  we  adopt  such  a  policy,  is 
bound  to  come." 

Previously,  however,  concerned  about  the 
worsening  situation,  I  addressed  the  follow- 
ing two  letters  to  the  President: 


Apkil  10,  1963. 

My  Deab  Mr.  President:  I  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Middle  East  on  an  official 
trip  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

What  I  saw  there  disturbed  me  greatly  and, 
after  talking  to  Mike  Feldman,  I  thought  I 
would  pass  on  to  you  my  observations  even 
ahead  of  my  official  report,  which  will.  In  the 
main,  deal  with  our  AID  program  In  the 
countries  visited. 

I  visited  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jor- 
dan. Israel,  Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  Is  set  on  a  disaster 
course  Just  as  surely  as  It  was  when  we 
thought  we  could  appease  Hitler. 

I  fervently  hope  that  no  future  historian 
will  be  able  to  write  a  book  concerning  this 
period  of  U.S.  activity  In  the  Middle  East  en- 
titled "While  America  Slept." 

We  propped  Nasser  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis — In  fact  saved  him  from  extinc- 
tion— and  have  been  his  mainstay  since. 
Nasser's  prestige  In  the  Middle  East  declined 
with  the  Syria  breakaway  and  continued  t<3 
slide  downward  until,  when  his  armies  were 
bogged  down  In  Yemen,  we  came  to  his  res- 
cue again  and  recognized  the  revolutionary 
government  in  Yemen.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  revolution  In  Yemen  was  Nasser-inspired 
and  Nasser-Instigated.  The  speed  and  the 
manner  In  which  Egyptian  troops  were  rushed 
to  Yemen  on  Russian  planes  demonstrate 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  Egyptian  mili- 
tary force  and  confirm  the  reports  that  It  has 
been  completely  revamped  with  the  aid  of 
Russian  technicians  and  former  German 
Nazis. 

What  Is  hurting  U.S.  prestige  In  the  other 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  and  what  Is  hurt- 
ing the  administration's  posture  here  at 
home  with  a  sizable  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  that  Nasser  Is  carrying  on  this  war  In 
Yemen  for  personal  aggrandizement  with 
U.S.  money. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
Yemen  adventure  Is  costing  Nasser  $500,000 
per  day.  At  that  rate,  since  the  Yemen  revo- 
lution on  September  26,  1962,  Nasser  has 
spent  over  $100  million  In  waging  his  war  in 
Yemen.  Thus,  In  six  months  he  has  spent  the 
equivalent  of  our  economic  aid  to  Egypt  for 
a  whole  year.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  this  is 
In  Public  Law  480  grains — but  without  those 
grains  he  would  sooner  realize  the  futility  of 
his  present  predicament  and  might  listen  to 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  is  In  the  form  of  U.S.  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  here  in  the  United 
States  which  Nasser  needs. 

The  Implications  of  our  early  recognition 
of  Yemen — that  It  was  a  boost  for  Nasser  and 
Nasserlsm — were  forcibly  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  officials  In  many  of  the  countries 
visited.  Officials  In  Turkey,  Jordan,  Iran, 
Syria  (former  regime)  and  Lebanon  were  es- 
pecially vehement.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
precipitate  manner  in  which  we  recognized 
Yemen  (especially  before  such  a  recognition^ 
by  the  United  Kingdom)  has  helped  oun 
prestige  In  this  area  or  served  to  strengthen 
the  Jordanian  or  Iranian  Ctovernments.  Had 
I  written  to  you  earlier,  I  would  have  added 
the  Syrian  Government  to  this  list,  but 
events  have  overtaken  my  report. 

One  important  point  concerning  the  efifec- 
tlveness  of  our  Foreign  Service  that  strikes 
one  In  this  area  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
our  representatives  abroad  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, working  on  the  Near  East  Desks  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  Department  of  State)  have 
ever  been  to  Israel.  Such  a  situation  is  com- 
pletely unintelligible  to  me.  Our  so-called 
Near  East  bands  are  thus  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  this  area 
without  adequate  appraisal  of  the  facts.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  after  all  these  years  we  are 
no  nearer  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems 
of  this  area? 

And   finally,   Mr.   President,    Israel   Itself 


should  hold  a  special  place  In  U.S.  efforts  in 
the  Middle  Bast.  As  the  only  true  democracy 
In  that  area,  as  the  one  nation  which  has 
made  determined  and  successful  efforts  to 
raise  Its  economic  level,  as  the  one  nation  In 
the  area  that  freely  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edges that  It  has  received  and  benefitted  from 
U.S.  aid,  we  cannot  afford — from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  security — to  continue  a 
policy  which  builds  up  a  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster in  that  area  that,  openly,  frankly  and 
persistently  announces  the  order  of  Its  next 
victims — Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel — 
and  whose  official  radio  voices  continue  to 
preach  assassination  of  the  officials  of  these 
countries. 

The  oft  repeated  excuses  that  the  Nasser 
line  on  this  point  Is  "softer"  than  It  was  a 
year  ago  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In 
this  connection  I  must  point  out  that  when 
Hitler  published  widely  his  plans  In  "Meln 
Kampf"  people  likewise  refused  to  heed. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  Nasser. 

Will  we  again  wait  too  long — until  grown 
strong  with  our  help  and  Independent  of  that 
help,  he  turns  and  swallows  up  country  after 
country,  Including  Israel? 

One  thing  which  will,  I  believe,  relieve  the 
pressures  In  this  area  Is  for  the  United  States 
promptly  to  guarantee  the  borders  of  Israel 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  borders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  were  guaranteed.  We  have 
backed  and  filled  so  often  In  the  past  with 
Nasser  that  we  must  give  him  no  chance  at 
misunderstanding  our  purjxjse  and  Intent. 
A  public  guarantee  of  the  borders  of  Israel 
by  the  United  States  would  do  much  to  as- 
suage the  fears  of  Israel — which  today,  with 
Nasser's  increased  trained  military  force,  has 
much  more  to  fear  than  ever  before — and 
might  also  serve  Nasser  with  an  excuse  to 
desist  from  his  threats. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  up  to  talk  to  you 
at  any  time  convenient  to  you. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  GRtreNiNo, 

U.S.  Senator. 

April  12,  1963. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PHEsroENx:  This  Is  to  supple- 
ment my  letter  to  you  of  April  10,  1963,  after 
my  conversation  with  Mike  Feldman,  con- 
cerning U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  letter  I  did  not  underscore  strongly 
enough  the  thought  that  we  are  supporting 
an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  Just  as  surely 
as  though  American  dollars  were  used  di- 
rectly to  pay  for  the  arms  purchased. 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  are  supplying  a 
vital  part  of  the  food  needs  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  As  a  consequence,  Nasser  Is  left  free 
to  exchange  his  cotton  for  Russia's  missiles. 
Because  Nasser  has  missiles,  Israel  mtxst  pur- 
chase the  Hawk  from  us,  at  an  expense  up- 
ward of  $25  million  and  an  Increase  In  the 
size  of  her  standing  army  trained  to  use 
these  modern,  sophisticated  weapons.  This 
$25  million  could  be  spent  to  a  much  better 
puri>ose  on  the  economic  development  of 
Israel  Just  as  the  $100  million  spent  so  far 
by  Egypt  on  Nasser's  war  in  Yemen  could 
have  been  better  spent  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Egypt.  Similar  comparisons 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  other 
countries  aided  by  us  In  the  Middle  East 
such  as  Jordan  and  Iran  which  feel  com- 
pelled to  step  up  their  own  defense  budgets. 

I  make  these  comments  to  you  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  historical  and  political 
background  of  the  tensions  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  time  has  surely  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  de- 
clare that  it  will  no  longer  permit  Its  aid 
dollars  to  be  used  for  an  arms  race  or  for 
aggressive  adventures  beyond  a  Nation's  own 
borders.  We  cannot  continue  to  aid — directly 
or  Indirectly — In  maintaining  or  Increasing 
the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  As  Nasser 
subverts  one  country  after  another,  his  high- 
powered  radios — also  indirectly  supported  by 
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Uxa  United  States — blare  across  the  Middle 
Eaat  prcacblBg  violence  against  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel  and  actual  assassi- 
nation of  their  rulers.  About  3  weelts  ago 
NaMM'a  radio  was  predicting  "But  the  day 
will  come  when  thoee  who  sought  shelter 
with  Buwya  (Hussein.  King  of  Jordan]  will 
lament  their  fate,  when  they  watch  the  peo- 
ple dragging  Husayn  In  the  streets  " 

I  earnestly  believe  that  at  least  one  way  to 
lessen  the  tension  In  the  Middle  East  would 
be  through  a  US  declaration  that  we  will 
guarantee  the  borders  of  Israel  and  Jordan 
Just  as  we  have  made  similar  declarations 
recently  with  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia's  bor- 
ders. W«.  should  of  course  not  continue  to 
subsidize  Nasser's  costly  military  adventures 
beyond  his  borders 

But  It  Is  essential  that  our  Intent  to  safe- 
guard the  borders  of  lirael,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  made  crystal  clear,  publicly. 
not  only  to  Nasser  but  to  the  entire  world. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordtally  yours. 

Ebncst  Grienino. 

U  S.  Senator. 

I  have  now  received  the  following  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred 
Outton: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  DC  .  July  25.  1963. 

DxA*  Senator  Grcening:  The  President 
has  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  com- 
ment fiorther  on  matters  raised  In  your  let- 
ters regarding  U  S.  policy  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Department  is  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  review  with  you  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  policy. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  princi- 
pal questions  which  you  have  raised  con- 
cerning our  policies  in  the  Near  East  do  not 
arise  trocn  any  failure  of  our  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Free  World  confrontation  with 
Conununlsm  In  that  area.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Free  World  Interests  In  the 
Near  East  were  at  their  greatest  peril  In  the 
mid  and  late  flftles,  when  we  had  no  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  that 
our  policies  of  recent  years  have  been  paral- 
leled by  a  m&terlal  but  gradual  reversal  of 
that  dangerous  situation.  Today  Soviet  pres- 
ence, prestige,  and  influence  in  the  Near  East 
have  diminished  to  the  lowest  point  In  m^ny 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  exert  a  constructive  Influ- 
ence on  a  wide  variety  of  Issues  Important  to 
the  Free  World,  while  still  limited.  Is  far 
greater  now  than  at  any  time  In  the  past. 
and  the  United  States  Is  listened  to  with  re- 
spect In  every  capital  in  the  area. 

The  Department  agrees,  of  course,  that 
tension  imd  danger  are  Inherent  in  many  of 
the  specific  polnt.s  you  list.  The  Department 
Is  very  much  aware  of  this  situation  and  Is 
determined  that  these  tensions  and  dangers 
not  be  excited  by  a  US.  posture  governed  by 
Impatience  and  hastiness  rather  than  plan- 
ning and  perseverance 

The  President's  statement  of  May  B.  In 
which  he  reiterated  this  Government's  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  or  threat  of  force  In  the 
Near  East,  relates  directly  to  the  principal 
recommendation  of  both  your  letters.  "The 
President  emphasized  not  only  that  the 
United  States  would  support  appropriate 
measures  In  the  United  N.itlons  and  adopt 
other  courses  of  action,  but  also  that  It  sup- 
ports the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors 

As  the  President  pointed  out.  the  balance 
of  military  power  In  the  area  has  not  been 
changed  by  recent  developments  This  does 
not,  however,  mean  lack  of  concern  with  the 
Near  East  arms  race  and  the  dangers  It  car- 
ries for  the  future.  The  United  States  Is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  Introduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  of  any  kind  Into  the  eirea  and 
considers  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons  to  be  a  luxury  which 
neither  aide  can  afford.  The  United  States 
does  not  condone  the  diversion  of  the  scarce 


resources  of  the  area  to  the  arms  race  or  to 
such  tragic  events  as  the  Yemen  strife  It  has 
avoided  contributing  to  the  arms  race  and 
continues  to  work  to  rcd'i.:ce  the  tensions 
which  foster  It.  In  the  case  of  Yemen,  as  you 
know,  the  United  States  has  exerted  e3orts 
to  arrange  a  dlseng.igement  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Suudl  Arabia 

The  Department  appreciates  the  concern 
expressed  in  your  letters  that  US  assistance 
might  make  it  potsible  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  acqulre'arms  thus  presenting  an 
Increiislng  threat  to  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  engage  In  radio  propaganda,  and  to 
become  Involved  In  the  Internal  a-lalrs  of 
other  Arab  countries  such  as  Yemen.  It  has 
accordingly  kept  the  progrsim  under  strin- 
gent review  to  assure  against  such  p<».slbi;ity. 
Agun  It  is  worth  noting  what  the  situation 
was  in  1957  and  1958  when  there  was  no 
U  3  program  of  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  During  those  years.  Arab- 
Israeli  hostility  'vas  most  Uitense.  Syria  and 
Eg>'pt  merged  to  form  the  United  Ar.ib  Re- 
public. Yemen  and  Egypt  affiliated  them- 
selves, the  pro-Western  Government  of  Iraq 
was  overthrown,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
carried  out  the  greatest  expansion  of  Its 
armed  forces  and.  as  noted  above.  Communist 
Influence  soared 

In  determining  Its  policy  toward  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  States  has 
done  so  only  after  thorough  consideration  of 
ail  factors  In  the  light  of  Its  national  In- 
terests. Assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, as  noted  above,  continues  to  be 
designed  as  carefully  as  poeslble  to  assure  Its 
use  for  tnternaJ  development  purposes.  Over 
three-fourths  of  US.  asejstance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  been  In  the  form  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  mainly  sold 
for  local  currency,  part  of  which  Is  used  to 
meet  U  S  exp>enses  and  the  balance  of  which 
Is  used  for  economic  development  purposes 

As  m  Ine  ca£e  of  many  countries  seeking  to 
meet  naUonal  security  requirements,  military 
progranis  of  countries  In  the  Near  Eaat  in- 
evitably absorb  resources  which  might  other- 
wise contribute  to  develi>prae:it  But  US 
interests,  the  Department  believes,  will  not 
be  served  by  Ignoring  or  rejecting  legitimate 
requests  for  assistance  to  facilitate  economic 
progress  or,  for  that  matter,  for  food  Itself 
It  would  only  Increttse  the  tensions  without 
curbing  priorities  which  are  tjlven  to  military 
preparedness  The  abeence  of  the  oft-alleged 
correlation  between  VS.  economic  assistance 
and  United  Arab  Republic  arms  acquisition 
Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  most  Intensive  procurement 
of  arms  occurred  while  the  United  States 
suspended  aid  In  the  post-Suez  perlcd.  Tills 
procurement  was  Snanced  then,  as  now.  pri- 
marily through  surplus  United  Arab  Republic 
cotton  not  dlspositble  In  Western  m  irkets  at 
reasonable  prices  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Umted  Arab  Republic's  more  th;ui  threefold 
Increase  in  its  economic  development  budget 
has  occurred  after  US,  economic  ass. stance 
was  resumed.  The  $700  million  Increase  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  annual  develop- 
ment accounts  Is  some  four  times  larger  than 
the  amount  of  US.  aid. 

Of  course,  our  program  of  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  has  been  paral- 
leled by  development  asslst.^nce  to  other 
countries  in  the  Near  East  which  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  their  growth  and 
stability.  During  the  perlcxl  fiscal  years  1949- 
62.  for  example,  we  provided  Israel  and  Jor- 
dan with  over  $400  and  $190  per  capita  re- 
spectively, while  providing  $26  per  capita 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

With  reference  to  your  concern  th.it  of- 
ficers dealing  with  Near  Eastern  affairs  ei- 
ther at  our  posts  In  the  area  or  In  Wash- 
ington may  not  have  visited  Israel,  the  De- 
partment wishes  to  assure  you  that  many 
of  our  Foreign  Service  officers  In  the  Near 
East  have  visited  Israel  and  are  encouraged 
to    do   so.    Most    of    the    Department's    Near 


Eastern  specialists  have  visited  Israel,  some 
of  them  a  number  of  times. 

In  closing,  the  Department  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  It  Is  not  and  cannot  be  in- 
different to  the  dangers  of  the  Near  East- 
ern situation.  The  Department  has  taken 
and  is  taking  steps  designed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  tensions  underlying  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute  and  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  flow  of  arms  to  the  area.  The  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  conduct  these  policies  and  ac- 
tions so  that  they  will  not  of  themselve* 
precipitate  an  adverse  chain  of  events  which 
would  be  difficult  If  not  ImjKisslble  to  con- 
tain and  be  welcome  only  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In  the 
Near  East  that  the  use  of  an  assistance  pro- 
gram In  this  area  as  a  bludgeon  to  force 
solutions  win  not  work  where  deepseated  be- 
liefs and  longstanding  grievances  are  held. 
Experience  also  has  shown  that  the  Ameri- 
can Interest  In  denying  the  Communists  a 
position  dangerous  to  us  In  the  Near  East 
and  our  Interest  In  easing  the  tensions  of 
the  area  to  permit  Increasing  stability  U 
best  served  by  maintaining  and  multiplying 
ties  with  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Freouuck  Q.  Dutton, 

Assistant -Secretary. 
•  •  •  •  • 

IX.  The  refugee  problem 
Six  years  ago,  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. In  his  report  on  "The  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Europe"  had  this  to  say  about  the 
refugee  problem: 

Since  the  responsibility  for  creating  th« 
Arab  refugee  problem  derives  from  the  Pales- 
tine war  and  the  U.N.  partition  resolutloa 
the  world  community  must  share  the  blame 
fiir  letting  the  problem  go  unsolved  for  10 
long  years.  In  the  United  Nations  we  have 
salved  our  consciences  by  contributing  to  the 
support  of  these  wretched  people  without 
coming  to  grips  with  the  real  problem  of 
helping  them  to  find  a  new  and  decent  way 
of  life.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
took  the  initiative  In  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  generous  and  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  problem. 

Excerpts  from  Senator  Humphrey's  report 
are  reprinted  as  exhibit  IX-A. 

"ExHiBrr  IX-A 
"ExcEBPT  Prom  the  Mzodlk  East  and  South- 
ern ErROPE  Report  of  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  on  a  Stvdy  Missio.n 
'•    •    •  Nor  can  the  United  States  or  the 
West   afford   to   temporize  further  wlt.h  the 
problem  of  Arab  refugees.  Living  on  a  bare 
subsistence   level   In   wretched   camps  main- 
tained by  the  United  Nations,  rootless.  Job- 
less, disillusioned,  and  embittered,  these  hap- 
less  people,   now   numbering  900.000,   are  a 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  humanity 

'The  refugee  camps  have  become  hotbeds 
of  political  Intrigues  deliberately  fomented 
by  Communist  and  anti-Western  Arab  agita- 
tors. They  are  breeding  grounds  of  hatred  for 
the  United  States  and  sources  of  political 
instability  for  the  countries  that  harbor 
them. 

"Half  of  the  refugees  are  now  under  15 
years  old.  a  fact  of  tremendous  significance  In 
terms  of  an  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem. 
It  means  that,  despite  the  clamor  of  pro- 
fessional refugee  leaders  for  a  return  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  Insistence  of  the  Arab  Govern- 
ments on  repatriation  to  their  former  homes, 
half  of  the  refugees  have  in  fact  no  roots  in 
Palestine  at  all.  They  were  either  less  than  6 
years  old  when  they  left  that  country,  or  were 
born  In  the  refugee  camps  In  Arab  States.  To 
return  them  now  to  an  alien  society  they 
have  been  taught  to  despise  would  be  as  self- 
defeating  and  unsatisfactory  as  abandoning 
them  to  mature  in  the  appalling  atmosphere 
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of  hopelessness  which  now  pervades  the  ref- 
ugee camps.  The  destiny  of  these  young  Arabs 
clearly  lies  in  an  opportunity  for  a  produc- 
tive and  self-reliant  life  In  an  Arab  environ- 
ment and  culture. 

■Since  the  responsibility  for  creating  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  derives  from  the  Pales- 
tine war  and  the  U.N.  partition  resolution, 
the  world  community  must  share  the  blame 
for  letting  the  problem  go  unsolved  for  10 
long  years.  In  the  United  Nations  we  have 
salved  our  consciences  by  contributing  to  the 
support  of  these  wretched  people  without 
coming  to  grips  with  the  real  problem  of 
helping  them  find  a  new  and  decent  way  of 
life.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
took  the  Initiative  in  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  generous  and  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  problem. 

"The  facts  of  the  situation  themselves 
point  to  the  only  possible  solution — the  pro- 
vision for  the  vast  majority  of  permanent 
homes  and  tolerable  livelihoods  In  the  Arab 
States,  and  a  commitment  by  Israel  to  accept 
a  limited  number  of  token  repatriates. 

"Iraq  Is  desperately  short  of  people.  Rich 
In  resources  of  oU,  land,  and  water,  Iraq 
needs  additional  population  to  exploit  its 
potential  productive  capacity.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  the  country  could  absorb  at  least 
3  million,  perhaps  5  million,  additional  peo- 
ple. Iraq,  moreover,  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  accept  Immigrants  from  the  refugee  popu- 
lation. Five  thousand  have  already  been 
taken  in  without  any  appeal  for  U.N.  assist- 
ance by  the  Government  of  Iraq.  With  help 
from  the  International  community  to  defray 
costs  of  resettlement,  the  entire  refugee 
population  could  readily  be  absorbed  In  that 
country  alone,  with  benefit  to  the  indigenous 
poDulatlon. 

"Syria,  while  less  richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources,  is  also  underpopulated. 
With  some  help.  It  could  assimilate  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  refugees  with  benefit  to 
Itself.  As  many  as  200.000  refugees  could  be 
settled  in  the  Jordan  Valley  If  the  Johnston 
plan  of  the  United  States  for  developing  the 
Jordan  River  Valley  were  accepted  by  the 
Arab  States. 

"The  fact  Is  that  the  Arab  States  have  for 
10  years  used  the  Palestinian  refugees  as 
political  hostages  in  their  struggle  with 
Israel.  While  Arab  delegates  in  the  United 
Nations  have  condemned  the  plight  of  their 
brothers  In  the  refugee  camps,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  assist  them  in  a  practical  way, 
lest  political  leverage  over  Israel  be  lost. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  Israel  has  no 
responsibility  for  an  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  Government  of  Israel  has  al- 
ready disclosed  its  willingness  to  compensate 
the  refugees  for  proi>erty  left  to  former  Pal- 
estine; the  United  States  has  offered  to  lend 
Israel  the  money.  All  that  Is  necessary  Is  to 
set  up  the  machinery  and  establish  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  compensation  would  be 
paid. 

"On  the  other  hand,  repatriation  of  all,  or 
even  a  large  number  of  refugees,  by  Israel 
is  no  longer  possible.  In  the  first  place,  Israel 
has  accepted  and  settled  some  900,000  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  were  In  fact  refugees 
from  Arab  States  where  repressive  measures 
had  made  their  lives  intolerable.  Further- 
more, surrounded  by  nations  which  insist 
upon  exercising  rights  of  belligerency  against 
her.  It  would  be  suicidal  for  Isrnjl  to  admit  a 
large  group  of  immigrants  whose  whole  In- 
doctrination for  the  past  10  years  has  been 
one  of  hatred  for  the  Jewish  state.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  esUbllsh  a  fifth  column  Inside 
the  country. 

"Moreover,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ref- 
ugees themselves,  repatriation  to  Israel  would 
result  in  bitter  disillusionment.  They  would 
necessarily  have  to  live  in  a  society  foreign 
to  their  own  background  and  culture,  and 
assume  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a 
state  which  they  have  been  taught  to  despise. 

"Nevertheless,  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 


Ourlon  told  me  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  would  be  prepared  to  admit  a  limited 
number  of  refugees  who  would  pledge  to 
become  constructive  and  productive  Israeli 
citizens  and  not  subversives.  I  am  convinced 
that  Israel  would  be  willing  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  repatriation,  provided  that  that 
principle  is  implemented  only  by  token  nimi- 
bers  of  refugees,  perhaps  admissible  on  a 
quota  basis. 

"All  of  these  things  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plored by  a  new  United  Nations  Good  Offices 
Commission.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  such 
a  conunlsslon  to  press  resolutely  and  unre- 
mittingly for  a  breakthrough  on  this  critical 
refugee  problem,  exploiting  every  opportunity 
for  Initiating  diplomatic  conversation  with 
and  among  the  governments  concerned." 

Six  years — and  over  $118  million  U.S.  dol- 
lars— later  Senator  Humphrey's  remarks  are 
still  direct  and  to  the  point.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  the  United  States  has  not  ex- 
ercised the  leadership  in  and  out  of  the 
United  Nations  so  vital  to  any  meaningful 
effort  to  prevent  the  continued  use  of  these 
refugees  as  a  political  football  in  the  tense 
Middle  East. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  men,  women,  and 
children  who  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  a 
cause,  but  who  can,  if  they  wish,  have  a 
life  of  economic  usefulness. 

Each  year  we  have  gone  through  vitriolic, 
recriminatory  debate  In  the  United  Nations 
about  renewing  the  mandate  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  and  each 
year  we  have  ended  the  debate  with  a  re- 
newal of  its  mandate  in  the  same  plodding, 
pedestrian  old  way. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings 

Forty  percent  of  the  Arab  refugees  were 
not  born  in  what  is  now  Israel.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  total  1.1  million  refugees  are  under 
the  age  of  18.  Of  the  total  of  $38.5  million 
received  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  from  governments  in  calendar 
year  1062,  the  United  States  contributed  $24.7 
million  or  over  70  percent.  These  are  the  ba- 
sic three  positive  factors  working  in  favor 
of  a  practical  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  and  of  making  them  productive, 
useful  citizens. 

There  are  two  negative  factors  working 
against  such  a  solution.  The  first  is  the  fact 
that  many  Arab  leaders  want  to  continue  to 
use  the  Arab  refugees  as  pawns  in  their  con- 
tinuing fight  against  the  existence  of  Israel. 
The  second  factor  mitigating  against  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  is  that  of  the 
total  of  11,651  personnel  employed  by 
UNRWA,  11,469 — over  99  percent — are  locally 
recruited  persons  most  of  whom  are  them- 
selves Arab  refugees.  Therefore,  even  if 
during  all  these  years  of  its  operation 
UNRWA  bad  been  In  Its  top  leadership 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  training  the 
Arab  refugees  and  settling  them  In  Arab 
countries  or  other  countries  as  useful,  pro- 
ductive citizens,  the  vast  majority  of  its  em- 
ployees were  not  and  could  not  because  of 
their  backgrounds  be  dedicated  to  carrying 
out  such  a  policy.  These  refugees  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  teaching  the  young  and 
therefore  have  been  inculcating  In  them  the 
belief  that  any  resettlement  into  the  com- 
munity will  delay  the  day  of  their  return 
to  what  they  have  been  taught  Is  their 
homeland,  even  though  they  have  never 
been  there.  Such  teaching^  cannot  but  con- 
tinue to  engender  bate,  unrest,  and  Idleness. 

A  new  approach  must  be  found  so  that 
these  Arab  refugees  will  no  longer  be  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  world  but  will  leajj 
useful,  productive  lives. 

It  is  therefore  recommended 
The   United    States   should    exercise   im- 
mediate leadership  in  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  offering,  if  necessary,  to  pay  the 
total  cost,  but  making  every  effort  to  have 


the  cost  shared,  in  proposing  the  following 
program  : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Middle  East  Peace  Corps,  along  the  line 
of  our  own  Peace  Corps,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  countries  other  than  the  countries 
Involved,  to  work  with  the  refugees  In  a 
well-financed  program  to  educate  and  train 
the  refugees,  to  help  them  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  Arab  countries  or  elsewhere,  to 
assist  financially  in  their  resettlement  In 
their  places  of  employment,  Including  re- 
settlement grants  and  the  granting  of  Cooley 
loans  and  loans  and  grants  from  Public  Law 
480  proceeds; 

(b)  Present  local-hire  employees  of 
UNRWA  should  be  replaced  by  Peace  Corps 
employees — who  should  be  international 
public  servants — as  soon  as  these  local-hired 
employees  of  UNRWA  can  be  retained  and 
placed  In  Jobs  elsewhere,  being  given  train- 
ing and  resettlement  grants,  financial 
assistance  in  resettling  their  families,  ptir- 
chaslng  homes  etc. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  G,  WARREN 
OF  THE  PRESS  GALLERY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Press  Gallery.  Mr.  Ernest 
G.  Warren,  the  Associated  Press  New 
England  correspondent,  who  recently  re- 
tired from  an  illustrious  journalistic 
career  that  spanned  40  years. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Ernie 
Warren  will  always  value  his  sense  of 
fair  play  which  is  the  highest  tradition 
of  American  journalism.  He  is  truly  a 
gentleman  and  he  always  brought  quali- 
ties of  good  humor,  sensitivity,  and 
warmth  to  his  associations  with  Senators 
and  staff  members  who  were  his  news 
sources. 

I.  for  one,  shall  miss  his  friendly  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  a  great 
deal.  But  I  wish  him  long  years  of  good 
health  and  happy  retirement,  which  he 
has  so  well  deserved. 


RULES  VERSUS  POLICIES  IN  EDUCA- 
TION, THE  VIEWS  OF  HOWARD  A. 
MATTHEWS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  in  the  U.S. 
OflQce  of  Education  is  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Matthews,  former  Alsiskan  oflQcial  in  the 
field  of  education  and  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Dr.  Matthews  has  been  a  student 
of  administrative  law  for  many  years. 

The  May  1967  issue  of  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Matthews  entitled  "Differen- 
tiate Between  'Rules'  and  'Policies,' " 
based  on  a  doctoral  study  he  made  at 
George  Washington  University  in  June 
1964  of  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
about  500  randomly  selected  school 
boards  in  the  Important  area  of  making 
policies  and  implementing  rules  and 
regulations.  Dr.  Matthews'  observations 
and  recommendations  suggest  a  model 
for  administrative  policy  and  rulemak- 
ing which  he  believes  would  insure  the 
maximum  possible  participation  of  those 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  policymaking 
function  of  school  boards,  if  followed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Matthews'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  so  that  readers  of  the  Congres- 
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SIGNAL  RxcoRO  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  his  findings.  Better  commu- 
nication between  school  t)oards  and  the 
general  public  seems  necessary  since  Dr. 
Matthews  points  out  that  "approxi- 
mately one-third  or  the  school  boards 
don't  even  publish  their  policies  and 
rules." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  tlie  American  School  Board  Journal. 
May  19'-7l 

DtPrtaSJJTlATE  BtrWEt.S      RVLtS"  AND 

"Policies" 
(By    Howard    A.   Matthews.    Director    ot    the 

Division    of    Manpower   Development    and 

Training.  U.S.  OfiHce  of  Education) 

(NoTB. — Thla  article  wa.s  written  by  Mr 
Matthews  In  his  private  capacity  No  official 
support  or  endorsement  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation Is  intended  or  .should  be  inferred  ) 

In  hU  talk  with  the  National  Committee 
for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools  In  April, 
1966.  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  admonished  mem- 
bers to  pay  special  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  local  school  boards  He  asserted  that 
t>oard  members  spent  too  much  time  med- 
dling In  the  Internal  administrative  affairs 
of  school  districts  rather  than  in  establish- 
ing broad  policies  to  guide  administrators  In 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  school 
program. 

A  similar  charge,  in  a  slightly  different 
frame  of  reference,  was  leveled  at  school  ad- 
ministrators— both  school  board  members 
and  superintendents — by  Harold  Howe  II, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  when  he 
told  a  Conference  of  School  Administrators 
In  New  York  City,  last  June,  that  problems 
of  de  facto  segregation,  highlighted  by  the 
report  of  Review  and  Outlook  (produced  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  James  S.  Cole- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  re- 
cently released),  were  attributable  In  large 
meetsure  to  the  failure  of  local  schools  to  up- 
date their  procedures  for  setting  and 
su;hlevlng  educational  goals 

Many  minority  group  leaders  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  as- 
serted that  the  problems  of  the  Negro  and 
other  minority  groups  in  the  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods of  large  city  districts  were  attribut- 
able In  large  measure  to  their  lack  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  poUcy-miklng  boards  which 
run  our  school  districts.  As  a  solution,  mi- 
nority group  leaders  suggested  In  press  in- 
terviews that  the  size  of  school  boards  be 
increased  to  allow  for  the  appointment  or 
election  of  representatives  from  the  minority 
groups  of  school  districts 

Throughout  the  nation,  the  dally  news- 
papers seldom  are  without  articles  deplor- 
ing the  failure  of  school  boards  to  ccme  to 
grips  realistically  with  the  vexing  social. 
economic,  and  political  problems  which  di- 
rectly affect  the  climate  for  learning  within 
the  school  district. 

Is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  mi- 
nority groups  really  additional  representation 
on  larger,  more  unwleldly  school  boards? 
Hardlyl  If  each  of  the  many  minorities  In 
metropolitan  areas  had  equal  board  represen- 
tation, school  boards  would  have  to  be  of 
colossal  size  as  they  were  in  the  early  Colo- 
nial days  when  some  boards  had  as  many  as 
160  members  on  them  In  an  effort  to  repre- 
sent all  communities  of  Interest  In  a  city. 

Will  "professional  leadership"  solve  prob- 
lems of  malevolence  In  school  board  opera- 
tions? It  haan't  done  so  as  yet!  A  review  of 
the  educational  literature  covering  the  past 
decade  discloses  a  plethora  of  pontlflcatlon 
on  Improving  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  public  school  system— running  the  full 
range  from  how  to  arrange  the  flowers  In  the 
board  room  In  order  to  enhance  the  decision- 


making atmosphere  of  a  school  board  meet- 
ing to  how  to  graciously  snub  the  teachers' 
union.  In  f.ict,  more  ink  has  been  spilled  In 
the  professional  Journal.^  In  recent  ye-irs  on 
the  c^re  and  feeding  of  school  boards  and 
upon  "democratic  school  administration" 
than  almost  .my  subject,  except  perhaps  the 
sllck-s.'ieet  advertLseintiits  of  scIickiI  furni- 
ture, floor  w.ix,  and  'cure-all"  teaching  ma- 
chines, and  the  problems  persist  or  worsen, 

POLICIES   VERSUS  RULES 

In  1955,  the  American  Association  of  .School 
Administrators  and  the  N.itional  School 
Boards  Association,  searching  for  a  solution 
to  problems  of  board  superintendent  rel.i- 
tlonships.  averred  that  perhaps  things  would 
be  better  If  more  school  boards  beg.m  putting 
their  policies  in  writing  and.  If  they  would 
also  make  a  distinction  between  "policies" 
and  "rules  and  regulations."  At  that  time, 
the  twj  groups  opined  in  a  Joint  publication 
that  ".  .  Much  of  the  confusion  anixng 
from  efforrts  to  draw  a  line  between  what  ii 
policy  and  what  constitutes  rules  and  regula- 
tions had  grown  out  of  lack  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  the  school 
board  and  its  chief  adrnmiytratne  officer,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  " 

They  further  concluded  that  ".  .  .  Clear 
understanding  between  the  school  board  and 
the  superintendent  conceriilnc;  policy  forma- 
tion and  policy  execution  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  a  gix>d  school  board 
policy  statement  "  ' 

In  reviewing  the  writings  In  the  profes- 
sional magazines  and  Journals  covering  the 
decade  since  the  Issuance  of  this  statement 
by  the  AAS.\  and  the  NSB.\,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  rept-.ited  use  of  the  term  "board 
policies'"  and  the  ambiguity  of  authors  labor- 
ing to  explain  it 

The  court  of  record  cases  covering  a  like 
period  as  well  as  the  legislative  enactments 
creating  local  school  boards  In  the  first  place 
are  almost  devoid  of  the  term  school  board 
policies."  In  fact,  almost  all  references  m  the 
legal  bibliography  are  to  rules  and  regul.i- 
tions."  Moreover,  Jurists  have  held  that  the 
term  'policy'  Is  perhaps  the  "most  expansive 
and  widely  comprehensive  phrase  known  to 
law  beln;:^  of  such  vague  and  uncerUln 

meaning  and  of  such  variable  quantity,  the 
term  has  frequently  been  s,ild  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  exact  or  precise  delinition   ...."» 

A  few  writers  In  the  school  board  litera- 
ture during  the  past  decade  who  have  sought 
to  Implement  the  AASA-NSBA  recommen- 
dations have  suggested  that  policies  Issued  by 
school  boards  should  be  very  broad  state- 
ments of  principles  designed  to  serve  as 
guides  for  action  by  the  superintendent  or 
other  agenu  of  the  school  board,  and  that 
such  policy  statements  should  avoid  spelling 
out  the  conditions  of  their  applicability  For 
example,  a  policy  statement  might  say 
".  .  .  Children  under  six  years  of  age  may, 
upon  finding  of  suitability  to  proflt  from 
school  experiences,  be  admitted  to  the  first 
grade."  The  policy  statement  as  a  guide  for 
discretionary  action  by  administrators  would 
contain  little  or  no  more  detail  than  that  In 
the  quotes. 

THE    WRrrEH'S    STtTDT 

The  "rules"  Implementing  the  policy  would 
be  detailed  statements  Issxied  by  administra- 
tors specif >-lng  the  manner  In  which  the  pol- 
icy would  be  carried  out.  In  the  quoted  ex- 
ample rules  would  specify  what  Is  meant  by 
"suitability,"  how  tests  or  measures  of  suit- 
ability are  to  be  enforced,  by  whom,  and 
how  exceptions  to  the  rules,  If  any.  would  be 
handled. 


'  "Written  Policies  for  School  Boards." 
AASA-NSBA.  1955. 

'F.  P  Leeds  and  Harold  Gilbert  (ed  )  Cor- 
pus Juris  Secundurn  A  Complete  Restate- 
ment of  the  Entire  American  Law  (Brook- 
lyn: American  Law  Book  Company). 


A  recent  study  '  of  the  rule-making  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  500  boards  by  the 
present  writer  revealed  that  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  school  boiirds  in  the  nation 
do  make  a  distinction  between  "policies  and 
rules  "  Similar  to  that  outlined.  The  data  in 
the  study  shows,  however,  that  boards  mak- 
ing the  distinction  between  policies  and  rules 
actually  are  less  Ixkely  to  delegate  rule-mak- 
ing to  administrators  than  boards  not  mak- 
ing the  dichotomy.  Analysis  of  responses 
from  board  chairmen  according  to  the  stand- 
ard enrollment  size  groupings  of  school  dis- 
tricts further  revealed  that  size  of  school  dis- 
trict has  little  significant  influence  on  the 
delegation  of  rule-m.iklng  to  superintend- 
ents, Cliairmen  for  school  districts  enrolling 
600  to  1200  pupils  Indicated  their  boards  were 
about  as  unlikely  to  delegate  rule-making 
powers  to  superintendents  as  did  the  chair- 
men of  districts  of  25,000  or  more  pupils. 

For  years,  the  professors  of  education, 
writing  as  exj^erts  in  school  law,  have  drawn 
a  heavy  theoretical  line  of  demarcation  t>e- 
tween  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
powers  of  school  boards.  They  would  restrict 
the  superintendent  as  an  agent  or  employee 
of  the  board  to  executive  or  purely  minis- 
terial functions.  They  argue  that  boards  are 
without  authority  to  delegate  to  superintend- 
ents the  discretionary  powers  required  to  es- 
tablish policies  or  make  rules  and  cite  in  sup- 
[xjrt  of  this  position,  the  time-honored  doc- 
trine of  "constitutional  limitation." 

SEPARATION    OF    POWERS 

According  to  this  doctrine  there  is  consti- 
tutionally imposed  a  separation  of  powers 
Into  the  trlfurcatlon,  legislative.  Judicial, 
and  executive  The  basic  manifestation  of  the 
separation  doctrine  is  the  maxim  against 
delegated  power.  This  means  that  the  powers 
the  people  have  vested  In  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  by  a  constitution  cannot 
be  merged  and  delegated  to  a  single  admin- 
istrative board,  let  alone  redelegated  to  an 
administrative  officer.  Therefore,  there  has 
grown  over  the  years  considerable  support  In 
the  school  law  and  school  administration 
community  for  the  notion  that  boards  of 
education  are  without  authority  to  delegate 
to  superintendents  and  other  administrative 
officers  powers  to  promulgate  rules  having 
the  force,  and  effect  of  law.  Superintendents 
who  attempt  to  work  m  opposition  to  this 
concept  frequently  find  it  occupationally 
hazardous.  However,  many  board  chairmen 
who  respond  in  the  author's  study  indicated 
they  would  delegate  rule-making  to  their 
superintendent.  If  he  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  accompany  such  a  delega- 
tion. 

Burrus  says  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  historic 
fact  that  proscription  of  such  delegated 
power  as  well  as  the  rigid  separation  of 
which  It  Is  an  offshoot  simply  have  failed 
to  survive  the  ravages  of  time.  He  asserts 
that  "delegation  of  legislative  and  Judicial 
[xjwer.  though  frequently  softened  by  the 
appellative  'quasi,'  Is  at  this  date  uniformly 
acknowledged  as  proper  and  In  fact  as  a 
necessary  Ingredient  of  modern  govern- 
ment." •  Burrus  concludes  that  "modem  con- 
ditions have  required  Its  (doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration! virtual  emasculation  from  the  na- 
tional and  state  scenes,  pious  averments  In 
court  opinions,  state  constitutions,  and  text- 
books on  government  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." • 

Administrative  rules  and  regulations  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  administrative  boards 


■"  Howard  A.  Matthews.  Rule-M.aklng  Power 
of  School  Boards,  unpublished  Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation (Washington,  DC:  George  Wash- 
ington University,  1964) . 

'  Bernle  R.  Burrus,  Administrative  Law  and 
Local  Government  (Ann  Arbor:  Legislative 
Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  1963),  p.  19. 

•  Ibid.,  p,  93, 
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having  the  force  and  effect  of  law  control 
more  of  the  dally  activities  of  the  American 
citizen  (and  occupy  more  shelf  space)  than 
do  the  statutes  at  large  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  put  together.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  for  a  law  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  or  a  state  legislature  without 
public  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
statute  contemplated,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity afforded  any  Interested  citizen  to 
present  his  views  to  his  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative. At  the  same  time,  countless  rules 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  law  are  made 
dally  In  all  parts  of  the  country  by  admin- 
istrative boards,  often  without  regard  for  the 
views  of  Interested  or  affected  parties. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    LAW    ENACTMENT 

In  legal  theory  these  administrative  rules 
actually  are  "administrative  laws"  because 
they  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statutes. 
The  National  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  as  well  as  authorities  In  admin- 
istrative law,  generally  are  agreed  that  the 
process  of  rule  enactment  should  provide  for 
at  least  the  following: 

1.  Notice  of  the  proposed  rules,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal,  to  the  public  and  particu- 
larly to  Interested  parties,  or  parties  likely 
to  be  affected. 

2.  Legislative  type  hearings  to  afford  Indi- 
viduals an  opportunity  to  be  heard  both 
orally  and  In  writing  on  proposed  rules, 
amendments,  or  repeals. 

3.  Publication  and  systematic  revision  and 
updating  of  all  rules  affecting  the  public. 
(Rules  not  published  and  filed  with  appro- 
priate officials  such  as  chief  state  school 
officer,  county  recorders,  clerks  of  the  court, 
or  others  having  custody  of  public  docu- 
ments, would  have  no  force  or  effect.) 

4.  Delayed  effectiveness  of  a  rule,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal,  to  allow  adjudicative  review 
and  an  opportunity  for  affected  parties  to 
challenge  proposed  rules,  amendments,  or 
repeals  In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and  stay  their  becoming  operable  if  sub- 
stantial and  material  rights  of  affected  par- 
ties would  be  prejudiced  because  the  admin- 
istrative process  or  decisions  are  (a)  arbi- 
trary; (b)  outside  the  powers  of  the  board; 
(c)  accomplished  without  proper  regard  for 
the  procedure  required  In  policy  setting  or 
rule  enactment;  (d)  In  violation  of  the  law; 
or.  (e)  unsupported  by  competent  evidence 
In  view  of  the  record. 

No  logical  reason  can  be  found  why  lo- 
cal public  school  boards  should  not  follow 
a  similar  orderly  and  systematic  administra- 
tive procedure  In  policy  setting,  and  their 
agents  In  rule  enactment,  particularly  where 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Individuals  are 
concerned. 

Board  chairmen  were  asked  In  the  writer's 
study  whether  their  boards  consistently  and 
deliberately  afforded  persons  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  their  policies  and/or  rules  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  (orally  or  In 
writing)  prior  to  final  action  on  a  policy  or 
rule  by  the  board.  The  responses  Indicated 
that  less  than  one-third  of  the  nation's 
boards  consistently  Invite  parties  likely  to  be 
affected  (other  than  a  rule  proponent)  by 
a  proposed  rule  to  be  heard  on  the  proposal, 
and  that  only  about  25  percent  of  the  boards 
even  ask  the  proponent  of  a  new  rule  to 
make  his  case  in  writing.  In  fact,  slightly 
less  than  half  of  the  boards  ask  their  super- 
intendents for  a  written  presentation  on  a 
proposed  new  rule,  and  a  little  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  board  chairmen  do  not 
ask  their  superintendents  to  make  an  oral 
presentation  on  a  new  rule  (or  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal ) . 

According  to  board  chairmen,  a  little  over 
two-thirds  of  the  local  school  board  mem- 
bers actually  Involve  themselves  In  the  ad- 
ministrative details  of  bringing  rule  pro- 
posals before  the  board.  Approximately  70 
percent  said  that  any  member  of  their  school 
board  could  propose  a  new  rule  for  adoption 
tUrectly  to  the  board  without  going  through 


any  intermediary  ofBclal.  Board  chairmen 
said  that,  while  their  school  boards  expect 
individuals,  officials,  or  organizations  to  make 
their  rule  proposals  known  to  the  superin- 
tendent, their  boards  for  the  most  part  will 
not  refuse  to  accept  a  proposal  for  a  new 
rule  or  a  rule  change  which  does  not  come 
through  the  superintendent.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions (depending  upon  the  source  of  the 
rule  proposal)  larger  school  districts  ap- 
parently are  more  likely  to  allow  individuals, 
officials,  or  organizations  to  come  to  them 
directly  vHth  rule  proposals  than  school 
boards  not  making  such  distinctions. 

UTTLS  STA'TE  CONTROL  OF  RUUES 

School  board  chairmen  seem  to  be  very 
confused  as  to  the  control.  If  any,  that  exist 
over  their  rule-making  procedures.  The  study 
disclosed  that  about  45  percent  of  the  chair- 
men were  of  the  opinion  that  In  addition 
to  certain  controls  by  the  state  education 
agency,  their  rule-making  procedures  also 
are  controlled  In  some  respects  by  a  compre- 
hensive state  administrative  procedures 
statute.  At  least  16  states  have  such  statutes 
which  actually  apply  only  to  agencies  of  the 
state  government  and  not  to  local  school 
boards.  Board  chairmen  in  states  having  such 
laws  were  fotmd  to  be  no  more  or  no  less 
confused  about  the  application  of  such  stat- 
utes to  their  boards  than  were  chairmen  of 
local  boards  In  states  not  having  such  laws. 
About  one-third  of  the  school  board  chair- 
men are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  spe- 
cial control  over  their  rule-making  pro- 
cedures. 

In  some  states,  either  the  laws  provide,  or 
the  cotu-ts  have  ruled,  that  the  btislness  of 
a  public  school  board  must  be  conducted  by 
a  majority  of  a  board  present  and  by  vote; 
that  the  vote  must  be  recorded,  notice  given 
to  board  members  of  the  time  and  place  of  a 
meeting,  etc.  It  appears  that  some  board 
chairmen  may  have  erroneously  confused 
such  statutes  or  "judge  law"  to  be  adminis- 
trative procedures  laws. 

It  Is  hlgWy  unlikely  that  problems  of 
school  integration,  curriculum  innovation, 
personnel  systems,  board-superintendent 
relationship,  etc.,  will  be  permanently  Im- 
proved on  a  piecemeal,  pressure  point  basis. 
They  will  only  begin  to  approach  solutions 
when  clear-cut  administrative  procedures 
are  established  which  boards  of  education 
(and  other  regulatory  boards  such  as  City 
Councils)  must  follow  in  establishing  policies 
or  Implementing  rules  that  affect  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  Interests  of  parties  likely  to 
be  afl'ected  by  such  policies  and/or  rules.  At 
present  there  Is  undoubtedly  no  more  tract- 
less  area  In  the  whole  bibliography  than  the 
rules  and  regulations  (and  policies)  of  the 
local  public  boards  of  education.  In  fact,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  school  boards 
don't  even  publish  their  policies  and  rules. 

TWENTT-FOUR    RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  bring  about  Improvement  in  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  In  the  exercise  of  the 
rule-making  powers  by  school  boards,  I  would 
urge  serious  consideration  by  all  boards  of 
education  of  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Boards  should  Issue  only  board  state- 
ments of  policy.  Such  statements  of  policy 
should  meet  the  definition  of  policy  as  set 
forth  In  this  paper,  and  there  should  not  be 
Included  within  the  statement  the  rules  set- 
ting forth  the  conditions  of  policy  applica- 
tion, related  penalties,  enforcement,  etc. 
These  rules  should  be  Issued  by  the  school 
administrative  staff  In  the  manner  outlined 
In  the  following  st:  t:ments. 

2.  All  board  policy  statements  should  be  In 
writing  and  should  be  codified  by  subject 
matter  area,  and  published.  The  actual 
draftli^  or  wording  of  board  policy  state- 
ments shotild  be  accomplished  by  the  super- 
intendent or  other  appropriate  school  ad- 
ministrative staff  member  with  legal  assist- 
ance from  the  school  attorney  and,  where 
feasible,  the  state  education  agency.  Policy 


statements  should  become  final  and  effective 
only  when  established  according  to  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  outlined  in  para- 
graphs 6  through  14. 

3.  The  rules  for  implementing  board  poll- 
cles  should  meet  the  definition  of  rules  as 
set  forth  In  this  paper  and  should  be  promul- 
gated by  the  superintendent  or  other  appro- 
priate administrative  school  official.  Rules 
should  be  codified  by  subcode  numbers  which 
Identify  the  policy  statements  Implemented 
by  such  rules.  Rules  should  become  effective 
only  after  they  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
school  board  for  conformity  to  the  policy 
statements   they   Implement. 

4.  Each  school  board  should  have  written 
bylaws  published  In  a  special  publication 
and  available  to  the  school  board,  school  dis- 
trict employees,  and  the  public.  Included  In 
the  bylaws  should  be  rules  governing  both 
formal  and  Informal  procedures  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  board  in  setting  policy  and  by 
its  administrators  In  the  promulgation  of 
the  rules  to  Implement  such  policies.  All 
such  bylaws,  or  rules  of  procedure,  also 
should  be  filed  with  the  chief  state  school 
officer  and  with  a  local  public  official  such 
as  a  county  recorder  or  clerk  of  the  courts 
who  has  general  custody  of  public  records 
In  the  geographical  area  served  by  the  dis- 
trict. They  also  should  be  placed  In  all  school 
libraries  and  In  the  the  public  libraries  In 
the  community,  and  should  be  free  of  charge. 

5.  To  assist  persons  dealing  with  the 
school  Ixjard  or  Its  administrative  officials 
who  exercise  rule-making  powers,  each  board 
should,  Insofar  as  practical,  supplement  Its 
bylaws  with  descriptive  statements  of  the 
procedures  Individuals,  organizations,  or 
agencies  should  fijjlow  In  dealing  with  the 
board,  or  Its  admliu*^atlve  officials,  In  pro- 
posing policies  to  the  Board  or  Implementing 
rules  to  the  administrative  staff.  All  contact 
by  such  parties  with  the  board  should  be 
through  the  superintendent. 

6.  At  least  30  days  prior  to  the  final  vote 
and  adoption  of  any  proposed  board  policy 
statement  (or  amendment  or  repeal)  which 
Involves  the  rights,  Interests,  or  privileges 
of  employees,  pupils,  or  the  public,  imless 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  each  school  board 
through  the  superintendent  should  publish 
or  otherwise  circulate  In  the  school  district 
notice  of  the  proposed  policy  (or  amend- 
ment or  repeal )  and  afford  Interested  person 
or  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
policy  (or  amendment  or  repeal)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  data  or  views,  orally  or  In 
writing,  concerning  the  proposed  policy  (or 
amendment  or  repeal).  Such  interested  or 
affected  persons  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  Informally  before  the 
superintendent  or  other  appropriate  admin- 
istrative official  If  a  request  for  such  hearing 
Is  filed  with  the  superintendent  In  writing 
at  least  20  days  In  advance  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  policy  (or  amendment 
or  repeal).  Affected  parties  should  be  af- 
forded a  formal  hearing  before  the  board 
only  under  circumstances  outlined  In  para- 
graphs 10  and  11. 

Final  voting  actions 

7.  The  final  voting  action  upKjn  board  pol- 
icy statements,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  should  be  In  an  open  public  meeting. 

8.  Policy  statements  should  be  adopted  by 
the  school  board  only  after  the  rules  to  Im- 
plement such  policies  have  been  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  or  other  appropriate 
school  administrative  official  and  reviewed 
by  the  board  to  Insure  conformity  to  board 
policy. 

9.  Each  policy  statement  adopted  by  the 
school  board  and  Implementing  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  administrative  officials  should 
be  filed  with  the  public  officials  named  In 
paragraph  4.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  policy  statements  and  proposed  rules  in- 
volving the  rights.  Interests,  or  privileges  of 
employees,  students,  or  the  public  should 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  30  days  following 
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Bucb  filing  except  that  emergency  policy 
■tatemenu  and  rules  concerning  health, 
safety,  and  morals  should  take  eSect  Imme- 
diately upon  filing. 

10.  Regarding  Informal  hearings,  any  per- 
son to  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  pro- 
posed policy  statement  ior  amendment  or 
repeal)  who  desire  to  contest  the  provisions 
or  Intent  of  the  proposed  statement,  and 
who  request  a  hearing  in  writing  delivered 
to  the  superintendent  at  least  20  days  In 
advance  of  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
policy  statement,  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  superintend- 
ent or  other  appropriate  offlclal  (Other  than 
a  school  board,  or  member  thereof).  The 
superintendent  or  other  hearing  offlclal 
should  ntake  a  finding  of  fact  and  prepare 
a  written  report  and  a  proposed,  written 
statement  of  decision  for  the  school  board 
Such  report  and  statement  should  be  de- 
livered to  all  board  members  and  handed 
or  mailed  to  the  party  contesting  the  pro- 
posed policy  (or  amendment  or  repeal  t. 

11.  Concerning  formal  hearings,  any  af- 
fected party  who  desires  to  contest  the  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  provided  In  para- 
graph 10,  and/or  the  proposed  statement  of 
decision  prepared  by  the  superintendent  or 
other  hearing  offlclal  for  the  tK>ard  and  who 
BO  requests  In  writing  within  10  days  follow- 
ing receipt  of  such  materials  from  the  super- 
intendent, should  be  afforded  a  formal  hear- 
ing before  the  school  board  provided, 
however,  that  his  written  request  for  such 
bearing  shows  how  such  person  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  or  his  rights,  interests,  or 
privllegea  Impaired  or  prejudiced  by  the  pro- 
posed policy  statement  or  the  proposed  state- 
ment of  decision  for  the  board  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  or  other  hearing  officials 

13.  The  affected  party  contesting  the  pro- 
posed policy  statements  i  or  amendment  or 
repjeal)  should  be  notified  In  writing  of  the 
formal  hearing  date,  time  and  place,  and 
the  facta  at  Issue  at  least  10  days  In  aulvance 
of  the  formal  hearing  At  such  hearing,  the 
complainant  should  have  the  right  to  legal 
counsel,  to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  present 
evidence. 

13.  The  decision  rendered  by  the  board 
•ho«ild  be  In  writing  and  stated  in  full  In 
the  board  minutes.  It  also  should  be  delivered 
or  mailed  to  the  complainant  within  five  days 
foUowtng  the  final  action  of  the  board . 

Must  follotc  p'ocedwi'^ 

14.  The  superintendent  and  or  other  ap- 
propriate school  administrative  offlclal  re- 
sponslMe  for  the  Issuance  of  rules  to  Imple- 
ment contested  policy  statements  should 
defer  Isaulng  rules  Implementing  a  contested 
policy  statement  pending  adjudicative  action 
by  the  school  board 

16.  Any  policy  statement  i  or  amendment 
or  repeal)  Involving  rights,  interests,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employees,  students,  or  the  public 
not  adopted  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
cedures enunciated  In  paragraphs  6  through 
14,  should  be  void  axid  of  no  effect. 

16.  After  the  complainant  has  exhausted 
the  remedies  described  here  or  other*-l.se  pro- 
vided by  law,  he  should  be  sble  to  seelc 
Judicial  review  of  the  prop<»ed  policy  state- 
ment (or  amendment  or  repe.^li  by  f.Ung  an 
action  In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
through  an  attorney  The  reviewing  court 
should  be  able,  at  its  discretion  to  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  policy  statement  (or 
amendment  or  repeal  i  upon  such  terms  aa  it 
deems  proper.  The  final  action  of  the  court 
should  be  either  to  afflrm  the  decision  of  the 
board  or  reverse  or  modify  the  decision,  if 
substantial  rights  iif  the  affected  party  would 
be  prejudiced  because  the  admlnLttratlve 
findings.  Inferences,  or  decisions  are:  'a) 
arbitrary:  (b)  outside  the  powers  of  the 
board:  (c)  accomplished  without  proper  re- 
gard for  the  admlnistritlve  procedures  re- 
quired In  policy  setting,  id)  In  violation  of 
Uie  law;  '«»  (c)    unsupported  by  competent 


material   and   subetanUal   evidence  In   view 
of  the  entire  record  as  submitted. 

17.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or  other 
appropriate  schc»l  administrative  offlclal 
should  cause  to  be  published  annually  a  com- 
pilation of  new  policies,  amendments,  or 
repealed  policies  resulting  from  bourd  or 
court  action.  Such  compilations  also  should 
Include  new  or  amended  implementing  rules 
for  such  policies  as  a  separate  section  and 
should  be  filed  with  the  oiliclals  named  In 
paragraph  4,  as  well  as  with  all  adminis- 
trative officials  of  the  sch<xjl  district,  libraries 
of  the  community  and  the  school  district, 
and  such  other  indivlduil."!,  orgaalitatlons, 
or  agencies  as  ni^iy  request  these  compila- 
tions, which  should  be  free  of  charge. 

Review  every  3  j/cors 

18.  Policy  statements  of  the  schcxjl  board 
and  implementing  rules  of  Its  officials 
should  be  reviewed  and  revised  at  least  every 
three  years  for  the  purpose  of  lncorf)oratlng 
the  content  of  the  annual  compllatloixs  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  17 

19  The  traditional  curriculum  for  the 
preparation  of  the  sviperlntendent  of  schools 
ajid  other  administrative  positions  should  be 
drastlc.iUy  overhauled  to  lessen  the  em- 
phasis upon  "court  law."  and  increase  the 
emphasis  upon  administrative  law,  and  up- 
d.itlng    archaic    stitutes 

20  The  p)osltlon  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  strengthened  by  legis- 
lation. If  necess.iry.  malting  him  an  admin- 
istrative offlclal  with  rule-making  powers  to 
be  exercised  m  the  m^inner  described  earlier 

21  Professional  staff  and  other  employees 
of  the  schtK>l  districts  should  be  Involved  In 
all  policy-making  and  rule-making  proce- 
dures 

22  In  addition  tn  the  adjudicative  hear- 
Injsfs  discussed  previously  school  boards,  in 
developing  policies,  and  superintendents.  In 
developing  rules,  should  m.ike  greater  use  of 
legislative  hearings  where  Interested  parties 
or  the  public  In  general  are  speclfloally  In- 
vited to  present  their  views  In  public  forum 
I  and  In  writing)  on  propn^sed  policies  and 
rules  for  the  district 

23  State  defxartments  of  education  should 
assume  responsibility  for  leadership  in  help- 
ing lo  al  boards  develop  sound  iulnUnlstra- 
tlve  rule-making  practices  and  procedures 
and  should  cussume  the  further  respona.blllty 
of  seeking  administrative  procedures,  stat- 
utes which  will  safegu.ard  the  rights,  Inter- 
ests, and  privileges  of  those  directly  affected 
by  the  policies  and  rules  of  the  districts. 

24.  The  state  education  agencies  and  state 
school  boards  asaoclatlons  should  coopera- 
tively develop  nxaterlals  specifically  designed 
for  use  m  instructing  board  members  In  the 
leg-U  aspects  and  implications  of  policy  and 
rules  of  the  districts 


CRIME:  AMERICAS  NO.  1  DOMESTIC 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  been  continually  shocked  at 
the  fanta.stic  increase  In  the  rate  of 
crime  In  our  country  today.  Twentieth 
centuo'  America  Is  described  as  the  most 
crime-ridden  Nation  on  earth  In  the  first 
quarter  of  19€7.  crime  In  our  metropoli- 
tan suburban  communities  Increased  22 
percent  Murder  has  gone  up  In  the  same 
time  period  by  23  percent. 

But  the  real  horror  of  crime  In  our 
Nation  Is  not  totally  realized  until  one 
examines  the  day-to-day,  person-to- 
person  effects.  The  murder  of  eight 
young  girls  in  Chicago  touched  and  dam- 
aged forever  the  lives  of  16  parents.  And 
the  life  of  the  "lucky  one,"  the  lone  sur- 
vivor, will  never  be  the  same.  Never  will 
she  forget  that  night  alone. 


The  Washington  Daily  News,  in  the 
second  of  its  series  by  Richard  Starnes  on 
the  "Forgotten  Victims  of  Crime,"  has 
written  of  such  a  survivor — a  man 
robbed,  shot  and  left  for  dead — whose 
life  will  never  be  the  same. 

I  was  paralyzed  .  .  .  they  told  me  at  first 
Id  never  walk  ...  I  know  I'll  never  be  able 
to  work  again,  but  I'd  sure  like  to  be  able 
to  drive. 

Mr.  President,  this  story  is  not  an 
atypical  one.  Unfortunately,  crimes  of 
this  kind  occur  every  day  in  every  city 
In  the  country.  In  1965.  a  robbery  oc- 
curred every  4.5  minutes;  a  murder  every 
hour.  There  is  a  very  real  problem  here — 
a  problem  that  necessitates  a  positive 
solution — If  only  for  the  unfortunate, 
forgotten  victims  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  moving  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Porcotien    Victims    or    Crime — "Yon 

Ju3T  Think  About  Everything" 

I  By  Richard  Starnes ) 

Pataskal.\,  Ohio,  June  27 — "It  was  mur- 
der. NoUilng  but  cold-blooded  murder." 

It  shakes  you  to  hear  u  man  describe  him- 
self as  a  murder  victim,  almost  as  If  a  voice 
were  speaking  from  t)eyond  the  grave. 

"He  meant  to  kill  me,"  Ray  Slgler  says 
obstinately,  as  jf  to  Justify  his  description  of 
the  crime  us  a  murder,  when  In  fact  It  was 
armed  robbery  and  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon. 

"He  made  me  put  my  hands  up  against  the 
wishroom  wall,  Just  the  way  policemen  do 
crotjks  on  TV,  and  then  he  shot  me  twice. 
You  know,  you  don't  feel  those  bullets  go  in, 
but  by  God.  mister.  In  10  minutes  the  pain 
Is  something  you  Just  can't  believe." 

On  Sept.  3,  1965.  Ray  became  one  of  the 
cjiualtles  in  the  endless  war  between  society 
and  the  army  of  miscreants  that  has  won  for 
20th  century  America  the  ugly  distinction  of 
being  the  most  crlme-rldden  nation  on  earth. 

Much  attention  has  been  lavished  on  the 
apprehension,  punishment  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminals.  But  relatively  little  has  been 
shown  for  their  victims. 

The  embezzler  often  wins  a  species  of  sym- 
pathy when  It  Is  discovered  that  he  (or  she) 
Wius  the  soul  of  generosity  with  the  pur- 
loined wealth.  But  the  ruined  employer  fre- 
quently finds  himself  remembered  only  In 
bankruptcy  statistics. 

The  rapist  is  likely  to  win  forgiveness  when 
it  Is  learned  that  his  childhood  was  trau- 
nvillc,  and  when  It  Is  observed  that  he  hs* 
grown  to  adulthood  In  a  society  where  sex 
symboll.'m  screams  from  every  billboard.  AU 
t<X)  often,  however,  his  victim  Is  subject 
to  the  endless  indignities  of  being  Investi- 
gated, of  testifying  (and  living  thru  a  savage 
cro  s-examlnatlon  at  the  hands  of  defense 
lawyers  1,  and  then  is  forgotten — left  to  live 
out  her  years  with  enduring  memories  that 
are  unendurable. 

The  victim  of  the  stlckup  artist  or  the 
strongarm  thug  Is  left  for  dead.  If  he  lives 
he  will  live  a  life  of  pain  and  despair,  a 
burden  to  his  family  and  himself  Ray  Slgler 
l.s  r\ich  a  man — •:\  stteclmen  example  of  what 
It  really  means  to  become  the  victim  of  a  gun 
thug 

Ray  worked  as  night  manager  of  the  Fay- 
lett  Service  Station  on  E  Maln-st  in  the 
suburbs  of  Columbus,  O  He  is  51.  He  be- 
longed to  a  vanishing  breed  that  gets  to 
work  early,  leaves  late,  and  Is  always  con- 
.sclentlous  about  cleaning  the  back  windows 
a."?  well  as  the  windshield. 

"We  had  13  pumps,  and  on  a  Friday,  which 
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la  when  this  happened,  I  would  start  to  get 
busy  somewhere  between  2  a^n.  and  4  a.m. 
When  this  car  pulled  in  I  didn't  even  think 
about  looking  at  the  license  plate.  I'd 
thought  about  the  possibility  of  being  held 
up,  of  course,  but  I  decided  that  If  you  can't 
have  a  Job  without  worrying  about  It  you 
might  as  well  give  up  the  job.  So  I  never 
reaUy  worried  about  it. 

I  recognized  the  car.  It  was  a  gray  Corvalr, 
1961  or  1962,  in  good  repair.  It  needed  wash- 
ing. The  same  car  had  been  in  the  previous 
two  or  three  Friday  mornings,  always  be- 
tween 2  a.m.  and  4  a.m.  The  man  in  the  car 
was  In  his  forties,  well-dressed,  white.  He 
talked   as  if  he  were  an  educated  person." 

Ray  goes  thru  the  painfully  slow  and  com- 
plicated process  of  extracting  a  clgaret  from 
a  package  and  lighting  It  with  hands  that 
are  curled  Into  grotesque  knots  by  paralysis. 

"The  man  got  out  of  the  car  and  told  me 
to  fill  it  up.  There  wasn't  anything  unusual 
about  it,  altho  he'd  never  gotten  out  of  the 
car  in  his  earlier  visits.  I  filled  the  tank  and 
did  the  windshield.  That's  when  he  took  a 
little  square  zipper  case  out  of  his  pocket, 
unzipped  It,  and  took  a  pistol  out  of  It. 
'O.  K.,'  he  said,  'this  Is  a  stlckup.  I  want 
your  money.'  " 

Ray  gestures  awkwardly  toward  a  shirt 
pocket.  "I  gave  him  my  money,  about  $90, 
and  I  asked  him  If  he  wanted  my  change 
carrier  as  well.  He  said  no.  It's  funny,  isn't  it. 
that  a  man  would  hold  you  up  and  then 
not  take  your  change  carrier? 

"He  asked  me  if  the  washroom  In  the 
station  had  a  lock  on  It,  and  X  said  no.  Then 
he  asked  me  if  I'd  seen  his  license  tag  num- 
ber. I  told  him  I  hadn't,  which  was  the  truth. 
Then  he  told  me  to  march  into  the  station." 

"I'll  never  forget  that  man's  eyes.  They 
were  Just  like  pieces  of  steel — no  feeling  In 
them  at  all.  And  he  had  a  voice  that  made 
you  understand  that  he  meant  what  he  said." 

Ray  grimaces  at  the  effort  it  takes  to  sort 
out  his  horror,  disbelief  and  shock  at  being 
shot.  "I  tell  you,"  he  says  at  length,  "that 
nobody  can  really  describe  it.  There  are 
bright  lights,  like  skyrockets.  And  you  Just 
think  about  everything — everything. 

"I  fell  down  on  the  floor  with  my  head 
under  the  wash  basin.  Tha  doctors  told  me 
I  was  only  shot  twice  but  I'd  swear  there 
were  three  shots.  Two  of  the  bullets  are  still 
in  me  but  the  police  never  found  the  third 
bullet,  so  X  don't  know.  I  was  conscious  all 
the  time,  but  I  couldn't  move  my  arms  or 
legs.  I  was  paralyzed.  And  at  first  X  couldn't 
speak,  either.  X  was  losing  a  lot  of  blood,  but 
there  was  nothing  X  could  do  but  lie  there 
and  hope  somebody  would  come  along." 

Within  a  short  time  someone  did,  and  Ray 
Slgler  met  one  of  another  apparently  grow- 
ing group  of  Americans — the  unlnvolved 
people. 

"I  heard  a  car  pull  into  the  station,"  he 
continues,  "and  by  then  my  voice  was  back. 
I  heard  them  walk  into  the  office  and  I  called 
out.  They  opened  the  door  to  the  washroom. 
I  couldn't  see  who  they  were,  but  I  said,  'I've 
been  robbed  and  shot.'  " 

To  this  day  Ray  doesn't  know  who  his 
second  visitor  was.  Whoever  It  was  contented 
himself  with  calling  the  police.  He  didn't 
linger  to  offer  any  help  to  the  wounded  man. 

One  of  the  bullets  came  to  rest  close  to 
Ray's  spinal  column,  the  other  one  narrowly 
missed  one  of  the  vital  carotid  arteries  be- 
fore coming  to  a  stop  under  his  chin.  E)oc- 
tors  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in  Columbus 
quickly  decided  that  any  attempt  to  remove 
the  bullets  would  be  too  dangerous. 

"They  told  me  I  was  lucky  to  be  alive," 
the  victim  goes  on.  "X  was  paralyzed.  They 
had  to  feed  me  Intravenously,  and  my  weight 
went  down  to  90  pounds.  If  I'd  moved  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  that  bullet  would  have 
hit  an  artery  and  I  would  have  bled  to  death 
long  before  help  got  there." 

Ray  Slgler's  mother,  a  tall,  angular,  tire- 
less widow,  pops  a  pill  Into  his  mouth  and 


bands  blm  a  glass  of  water.  He  manages  the 
glass  with  fair  proficiency,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  bis  fingers  cannot  answer  tbe  challenge 
of  anything  as  difficult  as  a  pill. 

"Tbey  told  me  at  first  I'd  never  walk,  and 
then  tbey  told  me  I'd  never  be  able  to  walk 
unless  I  used  a  walker.  I  told  them  I'd  be 
darned  U  I  ever  used  one  of  those  things." 

"I  walked  blm,"  bis  mother  supplies  firmly. 
"Every  day." 

"I  wouldn't  even  use  a  stick,"  Ray  says 
proudly.  "I  did  it  by  sheer  stubbornness  and 
bullheadedness.' 

"Don't  forget,"  bis  mother  says  pointedly, 
"I  walked  you  like  a  baby." 

"Yes,"  Ray  says  softly.  "I  guess  when 
mother  goes  that'll  be  tbe  end  of  it." 

Ray  stayed  In  the  hospital  until  after 
Christmas,  and  then  was  moved  to  a  nursing 
home,  where  he  spent  another  four  months. 
Then  he  returned  home,  with  the  help  of 
his  strong-vrtlled  mother  to  try  to  fight  his 
way  back  to  health. 

"X  haven't  had  any  physical  therapy  since 
I  left  the  nursing  borne,"  Ray  says  simply, 
"altho  I  know  I  ought  to  have  It,  and  that 
It  would  help  me.  The  workmen's  compensa- 
tion paid  my  hospital  bills  and  pays  me  $47 
a  week  now.  My  lawyer  has  been  trying  to 
get  my  full  Social  Security  for  me — all  X  get 
now  Is  $29.10 — but  tbe  Government  says 
that's  all  I'm  entitled  to.  That's  all  we've 
got." 

"We've  got  my  pension,"  old  Mrs.  Slgler 
says. 

"Yes,  my  father  was  a  railroad  man  and 
mother  gets  a  pension." 

Mrs.  Slgler  and  her  son  (he  was  divorced 
six  years  ago)  live  near  this  little  commu- 
nity In  the  environs  of  Columbus.  The  ppllce 
still  bring  photographs  of  known  hoodlums 
out  In  hopes  that  the  victim  can  Identify 
the  man  who  shot  blm.  So  far  he  hasn't  been 
able  to. 

"But  X  can  tell  you,"  be  says,  "If  I  ever  do 
see  him,  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  ask  him  jtist  two  questions,  and 
then  if  I  can  I'm  going  to  sboot  him  like  a 
dog,  Just  as  be  did  me." 

In  tbe  background  his  mother  makes  a 
vEigue  noise  of  disapproval. 

"I  know  It  isn't  tbe  right  thing  to  say." 
Ray  Slgler  continues,  "but  I've  thought  about 
It  for  a  long  time,  and  that's  what  I'm  going 
to  do." 

And  the  two  questions?  In  the  endless, 
pain -wracked  years  what  two  questions  do 
you  decide  you  will  ask  tbe  man  who  de- 
stroyed your  life,  left  you  a  helpless  cripple, 
almost  killed  you? 

"The  first  thing  I'd  ask  him  Is,  'Why  did 
you  do  me  the  way  you  did?"  I'd  given  him 
tbe  money;  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
shoot  me." 

And  the  second  question? 

"I'd  ask  blm  why  be  didn't  take  my  change 
carrier.  It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
rob  a  man  and  then  not  take  bis  change 
carrier." 

Ray  Slgler  Is  one  of  the  walking  wounded 
left  after  a  minor  skirmish  with  an  armed 
hoodlum. 

"I'd  like  to  get  to  tbe  point  where  I  could 
drive  a  car  again,"  Ray  says.  "I  know  I'll  never 
be  able  to  work  again,  but  I'd  sure  like  to 
be  able  to  drive."  Thoughtfully,  concentrat- 
ing every  Inch  of  tbe  way,  he  reaches  for 
a  clgaret. 

"They  say  live  In  hope  and  die  In  despair," 
he  says. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  GREAT 
RECORD  IN  RECTIFYING  LONG- 
STANDING INJUSTICES  TO  OUR 
COLORED  CITIZENS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  gratifsdng  and  most  commendable 
of  achievements  of  the  Johnson  admin- 


istration is  a  persistent  implementation 
of  social  and  economic  gains  for  our 
Negro  citizens.  The  President's  interest 
in  civil  rights  is  long  standing.  As  Senate 
majority  leader,  he  helped  secure  pas- 
sage of  historic  civil  rights  legislation. 
As  President,  he  has  made  certain  that 
qualified  Negro  Americans  are  considered 
for  and  appointed  to  important  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  trust  in  our 
Federal  Government.  Never  before  in  our 
history  have  our  Negro  citizens  had  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that,  given  the  opportunity,  they  can 
and  will  perform  admirably. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  first 
Negro  to  be  appointed  to  the  President's 
Cabinet,  serves  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Secretary  Weaver's  curricu- 
lum vitae  illustrates  his  distinguished 
career.  He  has  brought  to  his  ofiace  vast 
experience  In  urban  problems.  Author 
and  distinguished  public  servant,  he  has 
pioneered  all  his  life. 

Pending  today  before  the  Senate  Is 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Honorable  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, as  the  first  Negro  to  sit  on  our 
Supreme  Court  as  an  Associate  Justice. 
Solicitor  General  Marshall,  first  Negro 
to  hold  that  position,  has  been  active 
throughout  his  life  in  helping  bring 
equality  to  all  men  and  women. 

To  list  in  detail  the  names  of  all  Negro 
men  and  women  who  serve  our  Nation 
would  be  diflScult  and  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  recount  the  complete  story 
today,  but  here  are  some  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  des- 
tiny of  democracy,  what  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  describes  as  the  American 
promise,  is  being  fulfilled : 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board; 

Hobart  Taylor,  previously  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment,  Director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank; 

Lyle  Carter,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Roger  W.  Wilkins,  Director,  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce; 

Mrs.  Patricia  Harris,  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg; 

Elliott  P.  Skinner,  Ambassador  to 
Upper  Volta; 

Dr.  James  Nabrit,  President,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.C.; 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission ; 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Associate 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President; 

Ronald  B.  Lee,  White  House  Fellow; 

Mrs.  Aileen  Hernandez,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission ; 

Roy  Davenport,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Defense; 

Howard  B.  Woods,  Associate  Director 
of  USIA; 

Theodore  Jones,  regional  director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Chi- 
cago; 

Dr.  Emmett  J.  Rice,  U.S.  Alternate- 
Executive  Director  of  the  World  Bank; 

Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Director  of 
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OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
Department  of  Labor; 

Carl  Holman.  Deputy  Director,  CivU 
Rights  Commission; 

Maurice  Dawkins,  Assistant  Director, 
OEO: 

Anthony  Rachel,  special  assistant  to 
the  Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; 

Charles  Dxmcan.  Corporation  Counsel. 
District  of  Columbia; 

Kermlt  Bailer.  Director,  Workable 
Program  Standards  and  Services  Staff, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

Ofleld  Dukes,  special  assistant  to  the 
Vice  President; 

Samuel  Allen.  General  Counsel.  U.S. 
Community  Relations  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice; 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  associate 
special  counsel  to  the  President; 

GJeorge  L.  P.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor: 

Hugh  Smythe,  Ambassador  to  Ssn^a ; 

Mercer  Cook.  Ambassador  to  Senegal ; 

Franklin  Williams.  Ambassador  to 
Ghana; 

Clinton  E.  Know,  Ambassador  to  Da- 
homey; 

Judge  William  Hastie.  US.  Court  of 
Appeals — Philadelphia ; 

Judge  James  B.  Parsons,  U.S.  district 
court — Chicago ; 

Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham.  U.S.  dis- 
trict court — Philadelphia : 

Judge  Spottswood  Robinson,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court — Washington.  DC; 

Judge  Wade  McCree,  U.S.  district 
court — Detroit ; 

Judge  Constance  Baker  Motley,  U.S. 
district  court — New  York; 

Judge  William  Benson  Bryant,  U.S. 
district  court — Washington.   DC. 

Judge  James  L  Watson.  U.S.  Customs 
Court — New  York ; 

Judge  Aubrey  Robinson,  District  of 
Columbia: 

MaJ.  Hugh  Robinson.  Army  aide  to  the 
President; 

Cecil  P.  Poole.  U.S.  attorney  for  North 
California: 

Merle  M.  McCurdy.  US.  attorney  for 
northern  Ohio ; 

Mrs.  Frankle  Muse  Freeman.  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Lawson,  US.  Represent- 
ative, Social  Commission,  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council; 

Samuel  G.  Jack.son.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission; 

John  B.  Duncan.  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

James  Washington.  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Utilities 
Commission; 

Howard  Jenkins.  Jr  .  National  Labor 
Relations  Board : 

Chester  Carter,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Protocol; 

Alfred  L.  Edwards.  Deputy  Assistant, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  State  Department: 

Wiley  Branton.  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General ; 

Theodore  M.  Berry.  Assistant  Director. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ; 

Robert  Mangrum.  regional  director. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — New 
York; 


Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Hubbard,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs; 

Shelton  Granger.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
HEW; 

Barbara  M.  Wat,son.  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs.   State   Department; 

Lawrence  Davis.  National  Advisory 
Commis.sion  o:i  Rural  Poverty; 

Cara  Jackson.  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty; 

Stephen  Wright.  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Libraries; 

Marian  Anderson,  National  CouncU 
on  the  Arts; 

Cleveland  Deiuiard.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Adult  Basic  Education; 

Ralph  Ellison.  Kennedy  Center  on  the 
Performing  Arts; 

Walter  Fauntroy.  Study  Commission 
for  Providing  Facilities  for  Visitors  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol: 

Luther  Foster.  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission; 

Harry  Alexander.  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions; 

Richard  Atkinson.  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions; 

Austin  Fickling,  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  se.ssions; 

Wade  McCree.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals; 

Luke  More,  judicial  appointment  as 
US.  marshal.  District  of  Columbia; 

Aubrey  Robinson.  Circuit  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Joseph  Waddy,  District  Court,  District 
of  Columbia; 

William  L.  Porter.  Commissioner.  Pub- 
lic Ser\-ice  Commi-ssion,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

Ralph  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for 
Special  Political  Affairs.  United  Nations; 

No  one  has  shown  more  knowledge 
concerning  what  the  President  has  prop- 
erly termed  an  .American  problem."  and 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's two  classic  and  memorable 
speeches  concerning  our  problem  appear 
as  exhibits  1  and  2  at  the  clo.se  of  my 
remarks.  Exhibit  1  is  President  John- 
son's address  to  the  Congress  on  March 
15.  1965.  E.xhibit  2  l.s  the  speech  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington.  DC  ,  on  June  4.  1965. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  As  I 
said  on  September  14.  1966,  here  in  the 
Senate : 

Colored  Americans  h.ive  been  Incredibly 
patient.  They  have  been  patient  for  a  cen- 
tury For  thl.s  we  may  be  thankful  and  for 
this  we  must  pive  a  mea.snre  of  credit  to  a 
system  of  governmetit.  w.hloh  while  Imper- 
fect. Is  still  the  best  mnn  ha-s. 

The  Irony,  of  course,  is  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  largely  eroded  .some  of 
the  very  programs  which,  if  properly 
implemented,  would  rectify  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  impoverished  of  our 
Nation,  both  colored  and  white,  find 
themselves.  Great  and  commendable  re- 
forms are  authorized,  then  inadequately 
funded,  thereby  not  affecting  the  masses. 
So  our  wars  on  poverty  and  crime  prove 
to  be  campaigns  in  name  only  and  our 
Nation  and  all  of  us  are  the  poorer  be- 
cau.se  of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  And 
therefore   while   the   upper  and  middle 


class — economically  speaking — have  been 
greatly  benefited,  the  masses,  the  poorer, 
have  relatively  not  fared  as  well  as  the 
regrettable  riots  and  disturbances  in  the 
ghetto  slums  of  our  big  cities  testify. 
But  there,  at  least,  there  is  hope. 

So  colored  Americans  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  Lyndon  B.  Johrison 
as  should  all  others  who  welcome  the 
great  change  that  has  come  In  our  public 
life  to  diminish  the  long-standing  blot 
on  our  national  escutcheon — namely,  dis- 
crimination based  on  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibits  1 
and  2  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXHIBrT   1 

The  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Members  of  the  Congress,  I  speak  to- 
night for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  destiny 
of  democracy. 

I  urge  every  member  of  both  parties — 
Amertciins  of  all  religions  and  of  all  colors — 
from  every  section  of  this  country — to  Join 
me  in  that  cause. 

At  times  history  and  fate  meet  at  a  single 
time  In  a  single  place  to  shape  a  turning 
point  In  man's  unending  search  for  freedom. 
So  It  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  So  It 
was  a  century  ago  at  Appomattox.  So  It  wa* 
la-st  week  In  Selnxa.  Ala. 

There,  long-suffering  men  and  women 
peacefully  protested  the  denial  of  theli 
rights  as  Americans.  Many  were  brutally  aa- 
saulted.  One  good  man — a  man  of  Ood — waa 
killed. 

There  waa  no  cause  for  pride  In  what  baa 
happened  in  Selma. 

TTiere  Is  no  cause  for  self-satisfaction  In 
the  long  denial  of  equal  rights  of  mlUlona  of 
.Americans. 

But  there  Is  cause  for  hope  and  for  faith 
In  our  democr;icy  In  what  Is  happening  here 
tonight. 

For  the  cries  of  pain,  and  the  hymns  and 
protests  of  oppressed  people,  have  sum- 
moned Into  convocation  all  the  majesty  of 
this  gre.it  Government,  the  Goverrmient  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Our  mission  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
b.aslc  of  this  country :  to  right  wrong,  to  do 
Justice,  to  serve  man 

In  our  time  we  have  come  to  live  with 
the  moments  of  great  crl.sls.  Our  lives  have 
been  marked  with  debate  about  great 
ls.sues^lssues  of  war  and  peace,  Issues  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  But  rarely.  In  any 
time,  does  an  Issue  lay  bare  the  secret  heart 
of  .America  Itself.  Rarely  are  we  met  with  the 
challenge,  not  to  our  growth  or  abundance, 
or  our  welfare  or  our  security-  but  rather  to 
the  values  and  the  purposes  and  the  mean- 
ing of  our  beloved  Nation. 

The  issue  of  equal  rights  for  American 
Nei^roes  is  such  an  :.ssue  .^nd  should  we 
defeat  every  enemy,  and  should  we  double 
our  wealth  .ind  conquer  the  st.irs  .md  stlU 
be  unequal  to  this  Issue,  then  we  will  have 
f.Uied  as  a  people  and  ;is  a  nation. 

For  with  a  country  as  with  a  person.  "What 
Is  a  man  profited.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

There  is  no  Negro  problem.  There  Is  no 
.southern  problem.  There  Is  no  northern  prob- 
lem  There  Is  only  an  American  problem. 

.And  we  are  met  here  tonight  as  Amer- 
Ic.ms — not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans — 
we  are  met  here  as  Americans  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Thl.s  was  the  first  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  purpose. 
The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose  still  sound 
In  every  American  heart,  north  and  south; 
■  All  men  are  created  equal" — 'Government 
by  con.sent  of  the  governed" — "Give  me  Ub- 
orty  or  give  me  death  "  And  those  are  not 
Just  clever  words  and  those  are  not  Just 
empty    theories.    In    their    name    Americana 
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have  fought  and  died  for  two  centuries  and 
tonight  around  the  world  they  stand  there  as 
guardians  of  our  liberty  risking  their  lives. 

Those  words  are  a  promise  to  every  citizen 
that  he  shall  share  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  dignity  cannot  be  found  in  a  man's 
possessions.  It  cannot  be  found  in  his  power 
or  In  his  position.  It  really  rests  on  his  right 
to  be  treated  as  a  man  equal  in  opportunity 
to  all  others.  It  says  that  he  shall  share  In 
freedom,  he  shall  choose  his  leaders,  educate 
his  children,  provide  for  his  family  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  his  merits  as  a  human 
being. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man 
his  hopes  because  of  his  color  or  race  or  his 
religion  or  the  place  of  his  birth — is  not  only 
to  do  Injustice,  It  is  to  deny  America  and  to 
dishonor  the  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for 
American  freedom. 

Our  fathers  believed  that  if  this  noble 
view  of  the  rights  of  man  was  to  flourish, 
it  must  be  rooted  in  democracy.  The  mot 
basic  right  of  all  was  the  right  to  choose 
your  own  leaders.  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try In  large  measure,  is  the  history  of  the 
expansion  of  that  right  to  all  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  issues  of  civil  rights  are  very 
complex  and  most  dlfHcult.  But  about  this 
there  can  and  should  be  no  argument.  Every 
American  citizen  must  have  an  equal  right 
to  vote.  There  is  no  reason  which  can  excuse 
the  denial  of  that  right.  There  Is  no  duty 
which  weighs  more  heavily  on  us  than  the 
duty  we  have  to  Insure  that  right. 

Yet  the  harsh  fact  Is  that  In  many  places 
In  this  country  men  and  women  are  kept 
from  voting  simply  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Every  device  of  which  human  Ingenuity  Is 
capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this  right.  The 
Negro  citizen  may  go  to  register  only  to  be 
told  that  the  day  is  wrong,  or  the  boiu'  Is 
late,  or  the  olHclal  in  charge  is  absent. 

And  If  he  persists,  and  If  he  manages  to 
present  himself  to  the  registrar,  he  may  be 
disqualified  because  he  did  not  spell  out  his 
middle  name  or  because  he  abbreviated  a 
word  on  the  application. 

And  If  he  manages  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion he  is  given  a  test.  The  registrar  Is  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  he  passes  this  test.  He 
may  be  asked  to  recite  the  entire  Constitu- 
tion, or  explain  the  most  complex  provisions 
of  State  law  and  even  a  college  degree  cannot 
be  used  to  prove  that  he  can  read  and  write 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  only  way  to  pass 
these  barriers  Is  to  show  a  white  skin. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
existing  process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sys- 
tematic and  ingenuous  discrimination.  No 
law  that  we  now  have  on  the  books — and  I 
have  helped  to  put  three  of  them  there — 
can  Insure  the  right  to  vote  when  local  of- 
flclals  are  determined  to  deny  it. 

In  such  a  case  our  duty  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us.  The  Constitution  says  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  kept  from  voting  because  of  his 
race  or  his  color.  We  have  all  sworn  an  oath 
before  God  to  support  and  to  defend  that 
Constitution. 

We  must  now  act  in  obedience  to  that  oath. 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a  law 
designed  to  eliminate  Illegal  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  broad  principles  of  that  bill  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  tomorrow.  After  they  have  reviewed 
it.  It  will  come  here  formally  as  a  bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
here  tonight  at  the  invitation  of  the  leader- 
ship to  reason  with  my  friends,  to  give  them 
my  views,  and  to  visit  with  my  former  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  more  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  legislation  which  I  had 
Intended  to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  tomor- 
row, but  which  I  will  submit  to  the  Clerk 
tonight.  But  I  want  to  really  discuss  with 
you  now,  briefly,  the  main  proposals  of  thla 
legislation. 

This  WU  wlU  strike  down  restrictions  to 


voting  in  all  elections — ^Federal,  State,  and 
local — which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  simple,  uniform 
standard  which  cannot  be  used  however  In- 
genious the  effort  to  flout  our  Constitution. 

It  will  provide  for  citizens  to  be  registered 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Ckjvernment  if  the 
State  officials  refuse  to  register  them. 

It  will  eliminate  tedious,  unnecessary  law- 
suits which  delay  the  right  to  vote. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  Insure  that 
properly  registered  Individuals  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  voting. 

I  will  welcome  the  suggestions  from  all 
the  Members  of  Congress — I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  will  get  some — on  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  this  law  and  to  make  It  effective. 
But  experience  has  plainly  shown  that  this  is 
the  only  path  to  carry  out  the  command  of 
the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  seek  to  avoid  action  by  their 
National  Government  In  their  home  com- 
munities— who  want  to  and  who  seek  to 
maintain  purely  local  control  over  elections — 
the  answer  is  simple. 

Open  your  polling  places  to  all  your 
people. 

Allow  men  and  women  to  register  and  vote 
whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every 
citizen  of  this  land. 

There  is  no  constitutional  issue  here.  The 
command  of  the  Constitution  is  plain. 

There  la  no  moral  issue.  It  Is  wrong — 
deadly  wrong — to  deny  any  of  your  fellow 
Americans  the  right  to  vote  In  this  country. 

There  is  no  issue  of  States  rights  or  Na- 
tional rights.  There  Is  only  the  struggle  for 
human  rights. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  what  will  be 
your  answer. 

But  the  last  time  a  President  sent  a  civil 
rights  bill  to  the  Congress  it  contained  a 
provision  to  protect  voting  rights  in  Federal 
elections.  That  civil  rights  bill  was  passed 
after  8  long  months  of  debate.  And  when 
that  bill  came  to  my  desk  from  the  Congress 
for  my  signature,  the  heart  of  the  voting  pro- 
vision had  been  eliminated. 

This  time,  on  this  issue,  there  must  be 
no  delay,  or  no  hesitation,  or  no  compromise 
with  our  purpose. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  refuse  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote  In  every 
election  that  he  may  desire  to  participate  in. 

And  we  ought  not  and  we  cannot  and  we 
must  not  wait  another  8  months  before  we 
get  a  bill.  We  have  already  waited  a  hundred 
years  and  more.  And  the  time  for  waiting  is 
gone. 

So  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  working  long 
hours,  nights,  and  weekends  If  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill.  And  I  do  not  make  this  request 
lightly,  for  from  the  window  where  I  sit  with 
the  problems  of  our  country  I  recognize  that 
from  outside  this  Chamber  Is  the  outraged 
conscience  of  a  nation — the  grave  concern  of 
many  nations — and  the  harsh  Judgment  of 
history  on  our  acts. 

But  even  If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  battle  will 
not  be  over.  What  happened  In  Selma  Is  part 
of  a  far  larger  movement  which  reaches  Into 
every  section  and  State  of  America.  It  Is  the 
effort  of  American  Negroes  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  full  blessings  of  American 
life. 

Their  cause  must  be  our  cause  too,  be- 
cause It  Is  not  Just  Negroes  but  really  it  Is 
all  of  us,  who  must  overcome  the  crippling 
legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice.  And  we  shall 
overcome. 

As  a  man  whose  roots  go  deeply  Into 
southern  soil  I  know  bow  agonizing  racial 
feelings  are.  I  know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  re- 
shape the  attitudes  and  the  structure  of  our 
society. 

But  a  century  has  passed — more  than  100 
years — since  the  Negro  was  freed.  And  he  Is 
not  fully  free  tonight.  It  was  more  than  100 
yeara   ago   that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a   great 


President  of  another  party,  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  But  emancipation  Is 
a  proclamation  and  not  a  fact. 

A  century  has  passed — more  than  100 
years — since  equality  was  promised.  And  yet 
the  Negro  is  not  equal. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of 
promise.  And  the  promise  is  unkept. 

The  time  of  Justice  has  now  come.  And  I 
tell  you  that  I  believe  sincerely  that  no  force 
can  hold  it  back.  It  is  right — in  the  eyes  of 
man  and  God — that  it  should  come.  And 
when  it  does,  I  think  that  day  will  brighten 
the  lives  of  every  American. 

For  Negroes  are  not  the  only  victims.  How 
many  white  children  have  gone  uneducated 
and  how  many  white  families  have  lived  in 
stark  poverty — how  many  white  lives  have 
been  scarred  by  fear  because  we  have  wasted 
our  energy  and  our  substance  to  maintain 
the  barriers  of  hatred  and  terror. 

And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you  here  and  to  all 
In  the  Nation  tonight  that  those  who  appeal 
to  you  to  hold  on  to  the  past  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  denying  you  your  future. 

This  great,  rich,  restless  country  can  offer 
opportuiUty  and  education  and  hope  to  all — 
all  black  and  white,  all  North  and  South, 
sharecropper  and  city  dweller.  These  are  the 
enemies — poverty,  Ignorance,  disease — they 
are  our  enemies,  not  our  fellow  man,  not  our 
neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too — poverty, 
disease,  and  Ignorance — we  shall  overcome. 

Now  let  none  of  us.  In  any  section,  look 
with  prideful  righteousness  on  the  troubles 
In  another  section  or  the  problems  of  our 
neighbors.  There  Is  really  no  part  of  America 
where  the  promise  of  equality  has  been  fully 
kept.  In  Buffalo  as  well  as  in  Birmingham, 
in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Selma.  Americans 
are  struggling  for  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  is  one  nation.  What  happens  in  Selma 
or  In  Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of  legitimate 
concern  to  every  American.  But  let  us  look 
within  our  own  hearts  and  our  own  com- 
munities, and  let  each  of  us  put  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  root  out  injustice  wherever 
It  exists. 

As  we  meet  here  In  this  peaceful,  historic 
Chamber  tonight,  men  from  the  South,  some 
of  whom  were  at  Iwo  Jima,  men  from  the 
North,  who  have  carried  Old  Glory  to  far 
corners  of  the  world  and  brought  It  back 
without  a  stain  on  It,  men  from  the  East\nd 
from  the  West,  are  all  fighting  together  with- 
out regard  to  religion  or  color  or  region  in 
Vietnam.  Men  from  every  region  fought  for 
us  across  the  world  20  years  ago. 

And  now.  In  these  common  dangers  and 
these  common  sacrifices,  the  South  made  Its 
contribution  of  honor  and  gallantry  no  less 
than  any  other  region  of  the  Great  Republic, 
and  In  some  Instances — a  great  many  of 
them — more. 

And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
good  men  from  everywhere  In  this  country— 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  harbors  along 
the  Atlantic — will  rally  now  together  In  this 
cause  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  all  of  us  owe  this  duty,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  will  respond  to  It. 

Your  President  makes  that  request  of  every 
American. 

The  real  hero  of  this  struggle  Is  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  His  actions  and  protests — his 
cotwage  to  risk  safety,  and  even  to  risk  hla 
life — have  awakened  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation.  His  demonstrations  have  been  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  injustice,  designed 
to  provoke  change,  designed  to  stir  reform. 
He  has  called  upon  us  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  America.  And  who  among  us  can 
say  that  we  would  have  made  the  same  prog- 
ress were  it  not  for  his  persistent  bravery 
and  his  faith  In  American  democracy? 

For  at  the  real  heart  of  battle  for  equality 
is  a  deep-seated  belief  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Equality  depends  not  on  the  force  of  arms 
or  tear  gas,  but  depends  upon  the  force  of 
moral  right — not  on  recourse  to  violence  but 
on  respect  for  law  and  order. 
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Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
Department  of  Labor; 

Carl  Holman.  Deputy  Director.  Civil 
Rights  Commission; 

Maurice  Dawkins,  Assistant  Director, 
OEO: 

Anthony  Rachel,  special  assistant  to 
the  Chairman.  Civil  Senice  Commis- 
sion; 

Charles  Duncan,  Corporation  Counsel. 
DLstrlct  of  Columbia; 

Kennit  Bailer,  Director.  Workable 
Program  Standards  and  Services  Staff. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

Ofleld  Dukes,  special  assistant  to  the 
Vice  President : 

Samuel  Allen.  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
Community  Relations  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice; 

Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.  associate 
special  counsel  to  the  President; 

George  L.  P.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor; 
Hugh  Smythe.  Ambassador  to  Syria; 
Mercer  Cook.  Ambassador  to  Senegal : 
Franklin    Williams.    Ambassador    to 
Ghana: 

Clinton  E.  Know.  Ambassador  to  Da- 
homey; 

Judge  William  Hastle.  US.  Court  of 
Appeals — Philadelphia ; 

Judge  James  B.  Parsons.  U.S.  district 
court — Chicago ; 

Judge  A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham.  U.S.  dis- 
trict court — Philadelphia ; 

Judge  Spottswood  Robinson,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court — Washington.  DC; 

Judge  Wade  McCree,  US.  district 
court — Detroit; 

Judge  Constance  Baker  Motley,  U.S. 
district  court — New  York; 

Judge  William  Benson  Bryant.  U.S. 
district  court — Washington,  DC. 

Judge  James  L.  Watson.  U.S.  Customs 
Court — New  York : 

Judge  Aubrey  Robinson.  District  of 
Columbia; 

Maj.  Hugh  Robinson,  Army  aide  to  the 
President; 

Cecil  F.  Poole.  U  S.  attorney  for  North 
California ; 

Merle  M.  McCurdy.  US.  attorney  for 
northern  Ohio ; 

Mrs.  Frankle  Muse  Freeman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

Mrs.  Marjorte  Lawson,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative, Social  Commission,  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council; 

Samuel  G.  Jack.son.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commi.'^sion ; 

John  B.  Duncan.  Commissioner  of  the 
Ertstrict  of  Columbia: 

James  Washington,  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Utilities 
Conunission ; 

Howard  Jenkins,  Jr  .  National  Labor 
Relations  Board : 

Chester  Carter,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Protocol; 

Alfred  L.  Edwards,  Deputy  Assistant, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  State  Department; 

Wiley  Branton.  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General ; 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  Assistant  Director. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Robert  Mangrum.  regional  director. 
Office  of  Ecor^omic  Opportunity — New 
York; 


Mrs.  Charlotte  M  Hubbard.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs; 

Shelton  Granger.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
HEW; 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular   Affairs,   State  Department: 

Lawrence  Davis,  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty : 

Cara  Jackson,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty: 

Stephen  Wright,  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Libraries: 

Marian  Anderson,  National  Council 
on  the  Arts; 

Cleveland  Deimard.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Adult  Basic  Education; 

Ralph  EULson,  Kermedy  Center  on  the 
Performing  Arts; 

Walter  Fauntroy,  Study  Commission 
for  Providing  Facilities  for  Visitors  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol: 

Luther  Foster,  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Conunission; 

Harry  Alexander,  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions; 

Richard  Atkinson,  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions; 

Austin  Pickling,  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions: 

Wade  McCree.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals; 

Luke  More,  judicial  appointment  as 
U.S.  marshal,  Ertstrict  of  Columbia: 

Aubrey  Robinson,  Circuit  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Joseph  Waddy.  District  Court,  District 
of  Columbia; 

William  L.  Porter,  Commissioner.  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Ralph  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for 
Special  Political  Affairs.  United  Nations: 

No  one  has  shown  more  knowledge 
concerning  what  the  President  has  prop- 
erly termed  an  American  problem,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's two  classic  and  memorable 
speeches  concerning  our  problem  appear 
as  exhibits  1  and  2  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  Exhibit  1  is  President  John- 
son's address  to  the  Congress  on  March 
15,  196.5.  Exhibit  2  is  the  si>eech  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington.  DC,  on  June  4.  1965. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  As  I 
said  on  September  14,  1966,  here  in  the 
Senate : 

Colored  Americans  have  been  incredibly 
patient.  They  have  been  patient  for  a  cen- 
tury For  this  we  may  be  thankful  and  for 
this  we  must  give  a  mea.sure  of  credit  to  a 
system  of  government,  which  while  imper- 
fect. 18  siiU  the  best  man  ha-s. 

The  irony,  of  course.  Is  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  largely  eroded  some  of 
the  very  programs  which.  If  properly 
implemented,  would  rectify  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Impoverished  of  our 
Nation,  both  colored  and  white,  find 
themselves.  Great  and  commendable  re- 
forms are  authorized,  then  Inadequately 
funded,  thereby  not  affecting  the  masses. 
So  our  wars  on  poverty  and  crime  prove 
to  be  campaigns  in  name  only  and  our 
Nation  and  all  of  us  are  the  poorer  be- 
cause of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  And 
therefore   while   the   upper  and  middle 


class — economically  speaking — have  been 
greatly  benefited,  the  masses,  the  poorer, 
have  relatively  not  fared  as  well  as  the 
regrettable  riots  and  disturbances  in  the 
ghetto  slums  of  our  big  cities  testify. 
But  there,  at  least,  there  is  hope. 

So  colored  Americans  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
as  should  all  others  who  welcome  the 
great  change  that  has  come  In  our  public 
life  to  diminish  the  long-standing  blot 
on  our  national  escutcheon — namely,  dis- 
crimination based  on  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibits  1 
and  2  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1 
TTie    President.    Mr.    Spealter.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, Members  of  the  Congress,  I  speak  to- 
night for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  destiny 
of  democracy. 

I  urge  every  member  of  both  parties — 
Amerlciois  of  all  religions  and  of  all  colors— 
from  every  section  of  this  country — to  Join 
me  In  that  cause 

At  times  history  and  fate  meet  at  a  single 
time  In  a  single  place  to  shape  a  turning 
point  In  man's  unending  search  for  freedom. 
So  It  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  So  it 
was  a  century  ago  at  Appomattox.  So  it  WM 
last  week  In  Selma.  Ala. 

There,  long-suffering  men  and  women 
peacefully  protested  the  denial  of  theii 
rights  as  Americana.  Many  were  brutally  as- 
saulted One  good  man — a  man  of  God — wa« 
killed. 

There  was  no  cause  for  pride  in  what  has 
happened  In  Selma. 

There  is  no  cause  for  self-satisfaction  In 
the  long  denial  of  equal  rights  of  mlUions  of 
Americans. 

But  there  Is  cause  for  hope  and  for  faith 
In  our  democracy  in  what  Is  happening  here 
tonight. 

For  the  cries  of  pain,  and  the  hymns  and 
pnjtefits  of  oppressed  people,  have  sum- 
moned Into  convocation  all  the  majesty  of 
this  gre.it  Government,  the  Government  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Our  mission  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
basic  of  this  country:  to  right  wrong,  to  do 
Justice,  to  serve  man 

In  our  time  we  have  come  to  live  with 
the  moments  of  great  crisis.  Our  lives  have 
been  marked  with  debate  about  great 
l-ssues — Issues  of  war  and  peace.  Issues  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  But  rarely.  In  any 
time,  dots  an  l.ssue  lay  bare  the  secret  heart 
of  .\merlca  Itself.  Rarely  are  we  met  with  the 
challenge,  not  to  our  growth  or  abundance, 
or  our  welfare  or  our  security — but  rather  to 
the  values  and  the  purposes  and  the  mean- 
ing of  our  beloved  Nation. 

The  Issue  of  equal  rights  for  American 
Negroes  is  such  an  issue  And  should  we 
defeat  every  enemy,  and  should  we  double 
our  wealth  and  conquer  the  stars  and  stlU 
be  unequal  to  this  l.«Bue.  then  we  will  have 
f.if.ed  as  a  people  and  ;is  a  nation. 

For  with  a  country  as  with  a  person,  "What 
Is  a  man  profited.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
worUl.  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

There  Is  no  Negro  problem.  There  Is  no 
soxithern  problem.  There  Is  no  northern  prob- 
lem  There  Is  only  an  American  problem. 

.\nd  we  are  met  here  tonight  as  Amer- 
icans— not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans— 
we  are  met  here  as  Americans  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Thl.s  was  the  first  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  purpose. 
The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose  stU!  sound 
In  every  American  heart,  north  and  south: 
■■.Ml  men  are  created  equal" — 'Government 
by  consent  of  the  governed  " — "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death  "  And  those  are  not 
Just  clever  words  and  those  are  not  Just 
empty    theories.    In    their    name    Americans 
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have  fought  and  died  for  two  centuries  and 
tonight  around  the  world  they  stand  there  as 
guardians  of  our  liberty  risking  their  lives. 

Those  words  are  a  promise  to  every  citizen 
that  he  shall  share  In  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  dignity  cannot  be  found  In  a  man's 
possessions.  It  cannot  be  found  in  his  power 
or  in  his  position.  It  really  rests  on  his  right 
to  be  treated  as  a  man  equal  In  opportunity 
to  all  others.  It  says  that  he  shall  share  In 
freedom,  he  shall  choose  his  leaders,  educate 
his  children,  provide  for  his  family  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  his  merits  as  a  human 
being. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man 
his  hopes  because  of  his  color  or  race  or  his 
religion  or  the  place  of  his  birth — Is  not  only 
to  do  Injustice,  it  is  to  deny  America  and  to 
dishonor  the  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for 
American  freedom. 

Our  fathers  believed  that  If  this  noble 
view  of  the  rights  of  man  was  to  flourish, 
it  must  he  rooted  in  democracy.  The  most 
basic  right  of  all  was  the  right  to  choose 
your  owm  leaders.  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try In  large  meastu-e,  Is  the  history  of  the 
expansion  of  that  right  to  all  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  Issues  of  civil  rights  are  very 
complex  and  most  difficult.  But  about  this 
there  can  and  should  be  no  argument.  Every 
American  citizen  must  have  an  equal  right 
to  vote.  There  is  no  reason  which  can  excuse 
the  denial  of  that  right.  There  Is  no  duty 
which  weighs  more  heavily  on  us  than  the 
duty  we  have  to  Insure  that  right. 

Tet  the  harsh  fact  is  that  in  many  places 
In  this  country  men  and  women  are  kept 
from  voting  simply  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Every  devlc*  of  which  human  Ingenuity  Is 
capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this  right.  The 
Negro  citizen  may  go  to  register  only  to  be 
told  that  the  day  Is  wrong,  or  the  hour  is 
late,  or  the  official  in  charge  is  absent. 

And  If  he  p>erslsts,  and  if  he  manages  to 
present  himself  to  the  registrar,  he  may  be 
dlsqualifled  because  he  did  not  spell  out  his 
middle  name  or  because  he  abbreviated  a 
word  on  the  application. 

And  if  he  manages  to  fill  out  an  appUca- 
Uon  he  is  given  a  test.  The  registrar  Is  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  he  passes  this  test.  He 
may  be  asked  to  recite  the  entire  Constitu- 
tion, or  explain  the  most  complex  provisions 
of  State  law  and  even  a  college  degree  cannot 
be  used  to  prove  that  he  can  read  and  write 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  only  way  to  pass 
these  barriers  Is  to  show  a  white  skin. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
existing  process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sys- 
tematic and  Ingenuous  discrimination.  No 
law  that  we  now  have  on  the  books — and  I 
have  helped  to  put  three  of  them  there — 
can  Insure  the  right  to  vote  when  local  of- 
ficials are  determined  to  deny  It. 

In  such  a  case  our  duty  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us.  The  Constitution  says  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  kept  from  voting  because  of  his 
race  or  his  color.  We  have  all  sworn  an  oath 
before  God  to  support  and  to  defend  that 
Constitution. 

We  must  now  act  in  obedience  to  that  oath. 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a  law 
designed  to  eliminate  illegal  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  broad  principles  of  that  bill  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  tomorrow.  After  they  have  reviewed 
it,  it  will  come  here  formally  ae  a  bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
here  tonight  at  the  invitation  of  the  leader- 
ship to  reason  with  my  friends,  to  give  them 
«ny  views,  and  to  visit  with  my  former  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  more  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  legislation  which  I  had 
intended  to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  tomor- 
row, but  which  I  win  submit  to  the  Clerk 
tonight.  But  I  want  to  really  discuss  with 
you  now,  briefly,  the  main  proposals  of  this 
legislation. 

ThU  WU  will  strike  down  reatrlcUons  to 


voting  In  all  elections — Federal,  State,  and 
local — which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  bill  win  establish  a  simple,  uniform 
standard  which  cannot  be  used  however  In- 
genious the  effort  to  flout  our  Constitution. 

It  will  provide  for  citizens  to  be  registered 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  if  the 
State  officials  refuse  to  register  them. 

It  win  eliminate  tedious,  unnecessary  law- 
suits which  delay  the  right  to  vote. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  insure  that 
properly  registered  Individuals  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  voting. 

I  wUl  welcome  the  suggestions  from  all 
the  Members  al  Congress — I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  will  get  some — on  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  this  law  and  to  make  it  effective. 
But  experience  has  plainly  shown  that  this  is 
the  only  path  to  carry  out  the  conunand  of 
the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  seek  to  avoid  action  by  their 
National  Government  in  their  home  com- 
munities— who  want  to  and  who  seek  to 
maintain  purely  local  control  over  elections — 
the  answer  is  simple. 

Open  your  polling  places  to  all  your 
people. 

Allow  men  and  women  to  register  and  vote 
whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every 
citizen  of  this  land. 

There  is  no  constitutional  issue  here.  The 
command  of  the  Constitution  is  plain. 

There  Is  no  moral  Issue.  It  U  wrong — 
deadly  wrong — to  deny  any  of  your  fellow 
Americans  the  right  to  vote  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  issue  of  States  rights  or  Na- 
tional rights.  There  is  only  the  struggle  for 
hiunan  rights. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  what  will  be 
your  answer. 

But  the  last  time  a  President  sent  a  civil 
rights  bUl  to  the  Congress  it  contained  a 
provision  to  protect  voting  rights  in  Federal 
elections.  That  civil  rights  bill  was  passed 
after  8  long  months  of  debate.  And  when 
that  bill  came  to  my  desk  from  the  Congress 
for  my  signature,  the  heart  of  the  voting  pro- 
vision had  been  eliminated. 

This  time,  on  this  issue,  there  must  be 
no  delay,  or  no  hesitation,  or  no  compromise 
with  our  purpose. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  refuse  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote  in  every 
election  that  he  may  desire  to  participate  In. 

And  we  ought  not  and  we  cannot  and  we 
must  not  wait  another  8  months  before  we 
get  a  bill.  We  have  already  waited  a  hundred 
years  and  more.  And  the  time  for  waiting  is 
gone. 

So  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  working  long 
hours,  nights,  and  weekends  if  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill.  And  I  do  not  make  this  request 
lightly,  for  from  the  window  where  I  sit  with 
the  problems  of  our  country  I  recognize  that 
from  outside  this  Chamber  Is  the  outraged 
conscience  of  a  nation — the  grave  concern  of 
many  nations — and  the  harsh  Judgment  of 
history  on  our  acts. 

But  even  If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  battle  will 
not  be  over.  What  happened  in  Selma  Is  part 
of  a  far  larger  movement  which  reaches  into 
every  section  and  State  of  America.  It  is  the 
effort  of  American  Negroes  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  full  blessings  of  American 
Ufe. 

Their  cause  must  be  our  cause  too,  be- 
cause it  is  not  Just  Negroes  but  really  It  is 
all  of  us,  who  must  overcome  the  crippling 
legacy  of  bigotry  and  Injustice.  And  we  shall 
overcome. 

As  a  man  whose  roots  go  deeply  into 
southern  soil  I  know  bow  agonizing  racial 
feelings  are.  I  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  re- 
shape the  attitudes  and  the  structure  of  our 
society. 

But  a  century  has  passed — ^more  than  100 
years — since  the  Negro  was  freed.  And  he  is 
not  fully  free  tonight.  It  was  more  than  100 
years   ago   that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a   great 


President  of  another  party,  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  But  emancipation  is 
a  proclamation  and  not  a  fact. 

A  century  has  passed — more  than  100 
years — since  equality  was  promised.  And  yet 
the  Negro  is  not  equal. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of 
promise.  And  the  promise  is  unkept. 

"The  time  of  Justice  has  now  come.  And  I 
tell  you  that  I  believe  sincerely  that  no  force 
can  hold  it  back.  It  is  right — in  the  eyes  of 
man  and  God — that  it  should  come.  And 
when  it  does,  I  think  that  day  will  brighten 
the  lives  of  every  American. 

For  Negroes  are  not  the  only  victims.  How 
many  white  children  have  gone  uneducated 
and  how  many  white  families  have  lived  in 
stark  poverty — how  many  white  lives  have 
been  scarred  by  fear  because  we  have  wasted 
our  energy  and  our  substance  to  maintain 
the  barriers  of  hatred  and  terror. 

And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you  here  and  to  all 
In  the  Nation  tonight  that  those  who  appeal 
to  you  to  hold  on  to  the  past  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  denying  you  your  future. 

This  great,  rich,  restless  country  can  offer 
opportunity  and  education  and  hope  to  all — 
all  black  and  white,  all  North  and  South, 
sharecropper  and  city  dweller.  These  are  the 
enemies — f)overty,  ignorance,  disease — they 
are  our  enemies,  not  our  fellow  man,  not  our 
neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too — poverty, 
disease,  and  Ignorance — we  shall  overcome. 

Now  let  none  of  us,  in  any  section,  look 
with  prldeful  righteousness  on  the  troubles 
in  another  section  or  the  problems  of  our 
neightiors.  There  is  really  no  part  of  America 
where  the  promise  of  equality  has  been  fully 
kept.  In  Buffalo  as  well  as  in  Birmingham, 
in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Selma,  Americans 
are  struggling  for  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  is  one  nation.  What  happens  in  Selma 
or  In  Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of  legitimate 
concern  to  every  American.  But  let  us  look 
within  our  own  hearts  and  our  own  com- 
munities, and  let  each  of  us  put  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  root  out  Injustice  wherever 
it  exists. 

As  we  meet  here  in  this  peaceful,  historic 
Chamber  tonight,  men  from  the  South,  some 
of  whom  were  at  Iwo  Jlma,  men  from  the 
North,  who  have  carried  Old  Glory  to  far 
corners  of  the  world  and  brought  it  back 
without  a  stain  on  It,  men  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  are  all  fighting  together  with- 
out regard  to  religion  or  color  or  region  in 
Vietnam.  Men  from  every  region  fought  for 
us  across  the  world  20  years  ago. 

And  now.  In  these  common  dangers  and 
these  common  sacrifices,  the  South  made  its 
contribution  of  honor  and  gallantry  no  less 
than  any  other  region  of  the  Great  Republic, 
and  in  some  instances — a  great  many  of 
them — more. 

And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
good  men  from  everywhere  in  this  country — 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  hart>ors  along 
the  Atlantic — will  rally  now  together  in  this 
cause  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  all  of  us  owe  this  duty,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  will  respond  to  It. 

Your  President  makes  that  request  of  every 
American. 

The  real  hero  of  this  struggle  Is  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  His  actions  and  protests — his 
courage  to  risk  safety,  and  even  to  risk  his 
life — have  awakened  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation.  His  demonstrations  have  been  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  injustice,  designed 
to  provoke  change,  designed  to  stir  reform. 
He  has  called  upon  us  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  America.  And  who  among  tis  can 
say  that  we  would  have  made  the  same  prog- 
ress were  it  not  for  his  persistent  bravery 
and  his  faith  In  American  democracy? 

For  at  the  real  heart  of  battle  for  equality 
Is  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Equality  depends  not  on  the  force  of  arms 
or  tear  gas,  but  depends  upon  the  force  of 
moral  right — not  on  recourse  to  violence  but 
on  respect  for  law  and  order. 
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There  have  been  many  pressures  upon  your 
President — and  there  will  be  others  as  the 
days  come  and  go — but  I  pledge  you  tonight 
that  we  Intend  to  fight  this  battle  where  It 
should  be  fought.  In  the  courts  and  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  of  free  assembly.  But  the  right 
of  fre«  speech  does  not  carry  with  it,  as  has 
been  said,  the  right  to  holler  "fire"  In  a 
crowded  theater.  We  must  preserve  the  right 
to  free  assembly,  but  free  assembly  does  not 
carry  with  It  the  right  to  block  public  thor- 
oughfares to  traffic. 

We  do  bave  a  right  to  protest  and  a  right 
to  march  under  conditions  that  do  not  in- 
fringe the  constitutional  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bors. And  I  Intend  to  protect  all  those  rights 
as  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  serve  In  this 
ofUce. 

We  will  guard  against  violence,  knowing  It 
strikes  from  our  hands  the  very  weaporis 
with  which  we  seek  progress — obedience  to 
law,  and  belief  In  American  values. 

In  Selma,  as  elsewhere,  we  seek  and  pray 
for  peace.  We  seek  order.  We  seek  unity 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  peace  of  stifled 
rights,  or  the  order  Imposed  by  fear,  or  the 
unity  that  stifles  protest.  For  peace  cannot 
be  ptircbased  at  the  cost  of  liberty. 

In  Selma  tonight — and  we  had  a  good 
day  ther« — as  In  every  city,  we  are  working 
for  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement.  And  we 
must  all  remember— after  this  speech  I  am 
making  tonight,  after  the  police  and  the 
FBI  and  the  marshals  have  aU  gone,  and 
after  you  have  promptly  passed  this  bill — 
the  people  of  Selma  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  Nation  must  still  live  and  work  together. 
And  when  the  attention  of  the  Nation  has 
gone  elsewhere  they  must  try  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  to  build  a  new  community.  This 
cannot  b*  easily  done  on  a  battleground  of 
violence,  as  the  history  of  the  South  Itself 
shows.  It  Is  In  recognition  of  this  that  men 
of  both  races  have  shown  such  an  outstand- 
ingly Impressive  responsibility  !n  recent 
days — last  Tuesday,  and  again  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  will 
be  known  as  a  cU-lI  rights  bin  But.  In  a 
larger  sense,  most  of  the  program  I  am  rec- 
ommending Is  a  civil  rights  program  Its  ob- 
ject Is  to  open  the  city  of  hope  to  all  people 
'of  all  races. 

Because  all  Americans  Just  must  have  the 
right  to  vote.  And  we  are  going  to  give  them 
that  right 

All  Americans  must  have  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  regardless  of  race  And  they  are 
going  to  have  those  privileges  of  citizenship 
regardless  of  race 

But  I  would  like  to  caution  you  and  re- 
mind you  that  to  exercise  these  privileges 
takes  much  more  than  legal  right  It  requires 
a  trained  mind  and  a  healthy  body  It  re- 
quires a  decent  home,  and  the  chance  to  find 
a  Job.  and  the  opportunity  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Of  course  people  cannot  contribute  to  the 
Nation  If  they  are  never  taught  to  read  or 
write.  If  their  bodies  are  stunted  from  hun- 
ger. If  their  sickness  goes  untended.  if  their 
life  Is  spent  in  hopeless  poverty  Just  draw- 
ing a  welfare  check 

So  we  want  to  open  the  gates  to  oppor- 
tunity. But  we  are  also  going  to  give  all  our 
people — black  and  white — the  help  that  they 
need  to  walk  through  those  gates. 

My  first  Job  after  college  was  as  a  teacher 
In  Cotulla.  Tex..  In  a  small  Mexican-Ameri- 
can school.  Pew  of  them  could  speak  English 
and  I  could  not  speak  much  Spanish.  My 
students  were  poor  and  they  often  came  to 
class  without  breakfast — hungry.  And  they 
knew,  even  In  their  youth  the  pain  of  preju- 
dice. They  never  seemed  to  know  why  people 
disliked  them,  but  they  knew  It  was  so  be- 
cause I  saw  It  In  their  eyes. 

I  often  walked  home  late  In  the  afternoon 
after  the  classes  were  finished  wishing  there 
was  more  that  I  could  do.  But  all  I  knew 


was  to  teach  them  the  little  that  I  knew — 
hoping  that  It  might  help  them  against  the 
hardships  that  lay  ahead 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  poverty 
and  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  Its  scars  on 
the  hopeful  face  of  a  vounK  child 

I  never  thought  then  In  1928  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  In  1965  It  never  even  oc- 
curred to  me  In  my  fondest  dre.ims  that  I 
might  have  the  ch.ince  to  help  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  students — and  to  help 
people   like   them    all    over    this   country 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chance  and  I  will 
let  you  In  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  It. 

And  I  hope  that  you  will  use  It  with  me 

This  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  which  ever  occupied  this  globe  The 
might  of  past  empires  is  little  compared  to 
ours. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  President 
who  built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur,  or 
extended  dominion. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
young  children  to  the  wonders  of  their  world. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to 
be  taxpayers  Inste.id  of  tax-eaters 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
the  poor  to  find  their  own  way  and  who 
protected  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote 
In  every  election 

I  w.int  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and 
who  promoted  love  amine  the  people  of 
all    raoes    and    all    regions    and    all    parties. 

I  wint  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end   war  among  the   brothers   of   this  earth 

And  so  at  the  request  of  your  beloved 
Speaker  and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader.  Mr  Manspteld,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
Mr  DiRKSEN.  and  Mr.  McCvlloch  and  others. 
Members  of  both  parties,  I  come  here  to- 
night not  as  President  Roosevelt  came  d-.wn 
one  time  In  person  to  veto  a  bonus  bill; 
not  as  President  Truman  came  down  one 
time  to  urge  the  passage  6f  a  railroad  bill 
But  I  come  here  to  ask  vcni  to  share  this 
task  with  me  and  to  share  It  with  the  peo- 
ple we  both  work  for. 

I  want  this  to  be  the  Congress — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike- -which  did  all 
the^e  things  for  all  these  people 

Beyond  this  great  Chamber — out  vender  In 
the  50  States  are  the  people  we  serve  Who 
cm  tell  what  deep  and  unspoken  hopes 
are  In  their  hearts  tonight  as  they  sit  there 
and  listen''  We  all  can  guess,  from  our  own 
lives,  how  difficult  they  often  find  their  own 
pursuit  of  happiness:  how  many  problems 
each  little  family  has  Th»v  look  most  of  all 
to  themselves  for  their  future. 

But  I  think  that  they  also  look  to  each 
of  us 

Above  the  pyramid  on  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  it  says  in  Latin,  "God  has 
favored  our  undertaking  " 

Ood  will  not  favor  everything  that  we  do 
It  Is  rather  our  d\ity  to  divine  His  will  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  He  truly  under- 
stands and  that  He  really  favors  the  under- 
taking that  we  begin  here  tonight. 

Exhibit  2 
Remarks     or    the     President     at    Howard 
Universitt.  Washinctos,  D  C 

Dr.  Nabrlt,  my  fellow  Americans:  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  chance  to  speak  at  this  Im- 
portant and  this  historic  Institution.  How- 
ard has  long  been  an  outstanding  center  for 
the  education  of  Negro  Americans.  Its  stu- 
dents are  of  every  race  and  color  and  they 
come  from  many  countries  of  the  world  It 
Is  tru!y  a  working  example  of  democratic  ex- 
cellence. 

Our  earth  Is  the  home  of  revolution.  In 
every  corner  of  every  continent  men  charged 
with  hope  contend  with  ancient  ways  In  the 
pursuit  of  Justice.  They  reach  for  the  newest 
of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of  dreams, 
that  each  may  walk  In  freedom  and  pride, 


stretching  his  talents,  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  e.irth 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the 
day  of  change,  but  It  is  the  banner  of  our 
revolution  they  take.  And  our  own  future 
la  linked  to  this  process  of  swift  and  tur- 
bulent change  In  many  lands  in  the  world. 
But  nothing  In  any  country  touches  us  more 
profoundly,  and  nothing  Is  more  freighted 
with  meaning  for  our  own  destiny  than  the 
revolution  of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation:  deprived  of  free- 
dom, crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this  na- 
tion too  The  American  Negro,  acting  with 
Impressive  restraint,  has  peacefully  pro- 
tested and  marched,  entered  the  courtrooms 
and  the  seats  of  government,  demanding  a 
Ju.stlce  that  has  long  been  denied.  The  voice 
of  the  Negro  was  the  call  to  action.  But  it  1b 
a  tribute  to  America  that,  once  aroused,  the 
courts  and  the  Congress,  the  President  and 
most  of  the  people,  have  been  the  allies  of 
progress. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  high  court  of  the 
country  declare  that  discrimination  based  on 
race  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  void.  We  have  seen  In  1957,  1960, 
and  again  In  1964.  the  first  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  this  nation  In  almost  an  entire 
century. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  helped  to  guide  two  of  these  bills 
through  the  Senate.  And,  as  your  President, 
I  was  proud  to  sign  the  third.  And  now  very 
soon  we  will  have  the  fourth — a  new  law 
guaranteeing  every  American  the  right  to 
vote. 

No  act  of  my  entire  administration  will 
give  mo  pre.iter  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  signature  makes  this  bill  too  the 
law  of  this  land. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest, 
and  among  the  most  Important  In  a  long 
series  of  victories.  But  this  victory — aa 
Winston  Churchill  said  of  another  triumph 
for  freedom — "Is  not  the  end.  It  Is  not  even 
the  beginning  of  the  end  But  It  Is,  perhaps, 
the  end  of  the  beginning." 

That  beginning  Is  freedom;  and  the  harri- 
ers to  that  freedom  are  tumbling  down. 
PYeedom  Is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully  and 
equally.  In  American  society — to  vote,  to  hold 
a  Job,  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to  school. 
It  Is  the  right  to  be  treated  In  every  part  of 
our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  In  dignity 
and  promise  to  all  others. 

But  freedom  Is  not  enough.  You  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  or 
do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you 
please. 

You  do  not  take  a  person  who,  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate  him, 
bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a  race 
and  then  say,  "you  are  free  to  compete  with 
all  the  others,"  and  still  Justly  believe  that 
you  have  been  completely  fair. 

Thus  It  is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the  gate* 
of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens  must  have 
the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates. 

This  Is  the  next  and  the  more  profound 
stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek 
not  Just  freedom  but  opportunity.  We  seek 
not  Just  legal  equity  but  human  ability— not 
Just  equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but 
equality  as  a  fact  and  equality  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  Is  to  give  twenty  million 
Negrnes  the  same  chance  as  every  other 
American  to  learn  and  grow,  to  work  and 
share  in  society,  to  develop  their  abilities- 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  to  pur- 
sue their  Individual  happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportunity  Is  essential, 
but  not  enough,  not  enough.  Men  and  women 
of  all  races  are  bom  with  the  same  range 
of  ablllUee.  But  ability  Is  not  Just  the  product 
of  birth.  Ability  Is  stretched  or  stunted  by 
the  family  you  live  with,  and  the  neighbor- 
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hood  you  live  In.  by  the  school  you  go  to 
and  the  pwverty  or  the  richness  of  your  sur- 
roundings. It  is  the  product  of  a  hundred 
unseen  forces  playing  upon  the  little  infant, 
the  child,  and  finally  the  man. 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  University 
Is  witness  to  the  Indomitable  determination 
of  the  Negro  American  to  win  his  way  in 
American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  In  schools  of 
higher  learning  has  almost  doubled  In  fifteen 
years.  The  number  of  nonwhlte  professional 
workers  has  more  than  doubled  In  ten  years. 
The  median  Income  of  Negro  college  women 
tonight  exceeds  that  of  white  college  women. 
And  there  are  also  the  enormous  accomplish- 
ments of  distinguished  individual  Negroes — 
many  of  them  graduates  of  this  Institution, 
and  one  of  them  the  first  lady  ambassador  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  proud  and  Impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  they  tell  only  the  story  of  a  grow- 
ing middle  class  minority,  steadily  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  them  and  their  white 
counterparts. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans— the  pooT,  the  unemployed,  the  up- 
rooted and  the  dispossessed — there  Is  a 
much  grimmer  story.  They  still,  as  we  meet 
here  tonight,  are  another  nation.  Despite  the 
court  orders  and  the  laws,  despite,  the  legis- 
lative victories  and  the  speeches,  for  them 
the  walls  are  rising  and  the  gulf  Is  widening. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  of  this  American 
failure. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  and  whites  was  about  the 
same.  Tonight  the  Negro  rate  is  twice  as  high. 

In  1948  the  8  t>er  cent  unemployment  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  was  actually  less  than 
thit  of  whites.  By  last  year  that  rate  had 
grown  to  23  per  cent,  as  against  13  per  cent 
for  whites  unemployed. 

Between  1949  and  1959.  the  Income  of 
Negro  men  relative  to  white  men  declined 
in  every  section  of  this  country.  FYom  1952 
to  1963  the  median  income  of  Negro  families 
compared  to  white  actually  dropped  from  67 
per  cent  to  53  per  cent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1957,  22  per  cent 
of  experienced  Negro  workers  were  out  of 
work  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  1961 
through  1963  that  proportion  had  soared  to  29 
per  cent. 

Since  1947  the  number  of  white  families 
Uvmg  In  poverty  has  decreased  27  per  cent 
while  the  number  of  poorer  nonwhlte  families 
decreased  only  3  per  cent. 

The  infant  mortality  of  nonwhltes  In  1940 
was  70  per  cent  greater  than  whites.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  It  was  90  per  cent  greater. 

Moreover,  the  Isolation  of  Negro  from 
white  communities  is  increasing,  rather  than 
decre;;sing  as  Negroes  crowd  into  the  central 
cities  and  become  a  city  within  a  city. 

Of  course  Negro  Americans  as  well  as  white 
Americans  have  shared  In  our  rising  national 
abundance.  But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  In  the  battle  for  true  equality  too 
many  are  losing  ground  every  day. 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  is. 
We  know  the  causes  are  complex  and  subtle. 
But  we  do  know  the  two  broad  basic  reasons. 
And  we  do  know  that  we  have  to  act. 

First.  Negroes  are  trapped — as  many  whites 
we  trapped — In  Inherited,  gateless  poverty. 
They  lack  training  and  skills.  They  are  shut 
In  slums,  without  decent  medical  care.  Pri- 
vate and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple 
their  capacities. 

We  are  trying  to  attack  these  evils 
through  our  poverty  program,  through  our 
education  program,  through  our  medical  care 
and  our  other  health  programs  and  a  dozen 
more  of  the  Great  Society  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  the  root  causes  of  this  p)overty. 

We  will  increase,  and  we  will  accelerate,  and 
We  will  broaden  this  attack  in  years  to  come 
until  this  most  enduring  of  foes  finally  yields 
to  our  unyielding  will.  But  there  Is  a  second 
•^use — much  more  difficult  to  explain,  more 


deeply  grounded,  more  desperate  in  its  force. 
It  is  the  devastating  heritage  of  long  years 
of  slavery;  and  a  centiury  of  oppression, 
hatred  and  Injustice. 

For  Negro  jKiverty  Is  not  white  p>overty. 
Many  of  Its  caiises  and  many  of  Its  cures  are 
the  same.  But  there  are  differences — deep, 
corrosive,  obstinate  differences — ^radiating 
painful  roots  Into  the  comm\inlty,  and  into 
the  family,  and  the  nature  of  the  Individual. 

These  differences  are  not  racial  differences. 
They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence 
of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice,  and  pres- 
ent prejudice.  They  are  anguishing  to  ob- 
serve. For  the  Negro  they  sire  a  constant  re- 
minder of  oppression.  For  the  white  they  are 
a  constant  reminder  of  guilt.  But  they  must 
be  faced  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  and 
they  must  be  overcome.  If  we  are  ever  to  reach 
the  time  when  the  only  difference  between 
Negroes  and  whites  is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  In  the 
experience  of  other  American  minorities. 
They  made  a  valiant  and  a  largely  successful 
effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  prejudice. 

The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to 
rely  mostly  on  his  own  efforts.  But  he  just 
can  not  do  It  alcme.  For  they  did  not  bave 
the  heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome,  and 
they  did  not  have  a  ctiltural  tradition  which 
had  been  twisted  and  battered  by  endless 
years  of  hatred  and  hopelessness,  nor  were 
they  excluded — these  others — because  of  race 
or  color — a  feeling  whose  dark  intensity  is 
matched  by  no  other  prejudice  In  our  society. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood  as 
isolated  infirmities.  They  are  a  seamless  web. 
They  cause  each  other.  They  result  from  each 
other.  They  reinforce  each  other. 

Much  of  the  Negro  community  is  buried 
under  a  blanket  of  history  and  circumstance. 
It  Is  not  a  lasting  solution  to  lift  just  one 
corner  of  that  blanket.  We  must  stand  on 
all  sides  and  we  must  raise  the  entire  cover 
if  we  are  to  liberate  our  fellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  differences  is  the  increased  con- 
centration of  Negroes  In  our  cities.  More  than 
73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  in  urban  areas 
compared  with  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
whites.  Most  of  these  Negroes  live  In  slums. 
Most  of  these  Negroes  live  together — a  sepa- 
rated people. 

Men  are  shaped  by  their  world.  When  It  is 
a  world  of  decay,  ringed  by  an  Invisible  wall, 
when  escape  is  arduous  and  uncertain,  and 
the  saving  pressures  of  a  more  hopeful  so- 
ciety are  unknown.  It  can  cripple  the  youth 
and  it  can  desolate  the  man. 

There  Is  also  the  burden  that  a  dark  skin 
can  add  to  the  search  for  a  productive  place 
in  society.  Unemployment  strikes  most 
swiftly  and  broadly  at  the  Negro,  and  this 
burden  erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds 
despair.  Despair  brings  indifference  to  the 
learning  which  offers  a  way  out.  And  despair, 
coupled  with  Indifference,  is  often'the  source 
of  destructive  rebellion  against  the  fabric 
of  society. 

There  is  also  the  lacerating  hurt  of  early 
collision  with  white  hatred  or  prejudice,  dis- 
taste or  condescension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  intolerance.  But  success  and 
achievement  could  wipe  It  away.  They  do  not 
change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I  bave  seen 
this  uncomprehending  pain  In  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Mexican-American  schoolchlld  that  I 
taught  many  years  ago.  But  It  can  be  over- 
come. But.  for  many,  the  wounds  are  always 
open. 

Perhaps  most  Important — its  Influence 
radiating  to  every  part  of  life — is  the  break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure.  For  this, 
most  of  all,  white  America  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility. It  flows  from  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  the  Negro  man. 
It  flows  from  the  long  years  of  degradation 
and  discrimination,  which  have  attacked  his 
dignity  and  assaulted  his  ability  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

This,  too,  la  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 


But  It  must  be  faced  by  those  whose  seriouB 
Intent  is  to  improve  the  life  of  all  Americans. 

Only  a  minority — less  than  half — of  all 
Negro  children  reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  of  their  par- 
ents. At  this  moment,  tonight,  little  less  than 
two-thirds  are  at  home  with  both  of  their 
parents.  Probably  a  majority  of  all  Negro 
children  receive  Federally-aided  public  as- 
sistance sometime  during  their  childhood. 

The  family  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  so- 
ciety. More  than  any  other  force  it  shapes 
the  attitude,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  values  of  the  child.  And  when  the  family 
collapses  it  Is  the  children  that  are  usually 
damaged.  When  It  happens  on  a  massive 
scale  the  community  Itself  Is  crippled. 

So,  unless  we  work  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, to  create  conditions  under  which  most 
parents  will  stay  together — all  the  rest: 
schools,  and  playgrounds,  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  private  concern,  will  never  be 
enough  to  cut  completely  the  circle  of  de- 
spair and  deprivation. 

There  Is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 
these  problems.  Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer. 
They  bring  the  Income  which  permits  a  man 
to  provide  for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  In  decent  surroundings  and 
a  chance  to  learn — an  equal  chance  to  learn — 
are  part  of  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  for  the  sick  is  part  of  the  answer. 
An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americans  is 
another  big  part  of  the  answer. 

And  to  all  these  fronts — and  a  dozen 
more — I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

But  there  are  other  answers  still  to  be 
found.  Nor  do  we  fully  understand  even  all 
of  the  problems.  Therefore.  I  want  to  an- 
nounce tonight  that  this  fall  I  Intend  to 
call  a  White  House  conference  of  scholars, 
and  experts,  and  outstanding  Negro  lead- 
ers— men  of  both  races — and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

This  White  House  conference's  theme  and 
title  will  be  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights."  Its 
object  will  be  to  help  the  American  Negro 
fulfill  the  rights  which,  after  the  long  time 
of  Injustice,  he  is  finally  about  to  secure;  to 
move  beyond  opportunity  to  achievement;  to 
shatter  forever  not  only  the  barriers  of  law 
and  public  practice,  but  the  walls  which 
bound  the  condition  of  man  by  the  color  of 
his  skin;  to  dissolve,  as  best  we  can,  the 
antique  enmities  of  the  heart  which  diminish 
the  holder,  divide  the  great  democracy,  and 
do  wrong — great  wrong — to  the  children  of 
God. 

And  I  pledge  you  tonight  this  will  be  a 
chief  goal  of  my  Administration,  and  of  my 
program  next  year,  and  In  years  to  come. 
And  I  hope,  and  I  pray,  and  I  believe,  It  will 
be  a  part  of  the  program  of  all  America. 

For  what  is  Justice?  It  is  to  fulfill  the  fair 
expectations  of  man. 

Thus,  American  Justice  is  a  very  special 
thing.  For,  from  the  first,  this  has  been  a 
land  of  towering  expectations.  It  was  to  be 
a  nation  where  each  man  could  be  ruled  by 
the  common  consent  of  all — enshrined  in 
law,  given  life  by  Institutions,  guided  by  men 
themselves  subject  to  its  rule.  And  all — all  of 
every  station  and  origin — would  be  touched 
equally  In  obligation  and  in  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  lay  the  land.  It  was  a  rich 
land,  glowing  with  more  abundant  promise 
than  man  had  ever  seen.  Here,  unlike  any 
place  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the  har- 
vest. 

And  beyond  this  was  the  dignity  of  man. 
Each  could  become  whatever  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  permit — to  strive,  to 
seek,  and,  If  he  could,  to  find  his  happiness. 

This  is  American  justice.  We  have  pursued 
It  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imperfections, 
and  we  have  failed  to  find  It  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro. 
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Tbere  bave  be«n  many  pressures  upon  your 
Preoldent — and  there  will  be  others  as  the 
days  come  and  go — but  I  pledge  you  tonight 
tliat  we  Intend  to  flght  this  battle  where  It 
should  b«  fought.  In  the  courts  and  In  the 
Congresa  and  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  of  free  assembly.  But  the  right 
of  free  speech  does  not  carry  with  It.  as  has 
been  said,  the  right  to  holler  "flre"  in  a 
crowded  theater  We  must  preserve  the  right 
to  free  assembly,  but  free  assembly  does  not 
carry  with  It  the  right  to  block  public  thor- 
oughfares to  traffic. 

We  do  have  a  right  to  protest  and  a  right 
to  march  under  conditions  that  do  not  in- 
fringe the  constitutional  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bors. And  I  Intend  to  protect  all  those  rights 
as  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  serve  In  this 
office. 

We  will  guard  against  violence,  knowing  It 
strikes  from  our  hands  the  very  weapons 
with  which  we  seek  progress — obedience  to 
law,  and  belief  In  American  values. 

In  Selma,  as  elsewhere,  we  seek  and  pray 
for  peace.  We  seek  order.  We  seek  unity 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  peace  of  stifled 
rights,  or  the  order  Imposed  by  fear,  or  the 
unity  that  stifles  protest.  For  peace  cannot 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  liberty. 

In  Selma  tonight — and  we  had  a  good 
day  ther» — as  In  every  city,  we  are  working 
for  a  Jnst  and  peaceful  settlement.  And  we 
must  all  remember-  after  this  speech  I  am 
making  tonight,  after  the  police  and  the 
FBI  and  the  marshals  have  all  gone,  and 
after  you  have  promptly  passed  this  bill — 
the  people  of  Selma  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  Nation  must  still  live  and  work  together 
And  when  the  attention  of  the  Nation  has 
gone  elsewhere  they  must  try  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  to  build  a  new  community.  This 
cannot  be  easily  done  on  a  battleground  of 
violence,  as  the  history  of  the  South  Itself 
shows.  It  Is  In  recognition  of  this  that  men 
of  both  races  have  shown  such  an  outstand- 
ingly Impressive  responsibility  In  recent 
days — last  Tuesday,  and  again  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  will 
be  known  as  a  civil  "rights  bill  But.  In  a 
larger  sense,  most  of  the  program  I  am  rec- 
ommending Is  a  civil  rights  program  Its  ob- 
ject Is  to  open  the  city  of  hope  to  all  people 
of  all  races. 

Because  all  Americans  Just  must  have  the 
right  to  vote.  And  we  are  going  to  give  them 
that  right 

All  Americans  must  have  the  privileges  cf 
citizenship  regardless  of  race  .\nd  they  are 
going  to  have  those  privileges  of  citizenship 
regardless  of  race 

But  I  would  like  to  caution  you  and  re- 
mind you  that  to  exercise  these  privileges 
takes  much  more  than  legal  right  It  requires 
a  trained  mind  and  a  healthy  body  It  re- 
quires a  decent  home,  and  the  chance  to  And 
a  job.  and  the  opportunity  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Of  course  people  c^innot  contribute  to  the 
Nation  If  they  are  never  taui,ht  to  read  or 
write,  IX  their  bodies  are  stunted  from  hun- 
ger. If  their  sickness  goes  un tended,  if  their 
life  Is  spent  in  hopeless  povertv  Just  draw- 
ing a  welfare  check 

So  we  want  to  open  the  gates  to  oppor- 
tunity. But  we  are  also  going  to  give  all  our 
people — black  and  white — the  help  that  they 
need  to  walk  through  those  gates. 

My  first  Job  after  college  was  as  a  teacher 
In  Cotulla,  Tex.,  in  a  small  Mexican-.^merl- 
can  school.  Few  of  them  could  speak  English 
and  1  could  not  speak  much  Spanish  My 
students  were  poor  and  they  often  came  to 
class  without  breakfast — hungry.  And  they 
knew,  even  In  their  youth  the  pain  of  preju- 
dice. They  never  seemed  to  know  why  people 
disliked  them,  but  they  knew  it  was  so  be- 
cause I  saw  It  m  their  eyes. 

I  often  walked  home  late  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  classes  were  flnlshed  wishing  there 
was  more  that  I  could  do    But  all  I  knew 


was  to  teach  them  the  little  that  I  knew— 
hoping  that  It  might  help  them  against  the 
hardship.?  that  lay  ahead 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  poverty 
and  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  Its  sc.irs  on 
the  hopeful  face  of  a  young  child. 

I  never  thought  then  In  1928  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  In  1965  It  never  even  oc- 
curred to  me  In  my  frndf^st  dreams  that  I 
might  have  the  chance  to  help  the  s  'ns  and 
davicchters  of  those  students — and  to  help 
people   like   them   all   over   this   country 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chance  and  I  will 
let  you  In  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  It 

And  I  hope  that  you  will  use  It  with  me 

This  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  which  ever  occupied  this  globe  The 
might  of  past  empires  Is  little  compared  to 
ours. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  President 
who  built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur,  or 
extended  dominion 

I  wnnt  to  be  the  President  who  educnted 
young  children  to  the  wonders  of  their  world. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to 
be  taxpayers  instead  of  tax-eaters 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
the  poor  to  find  their  own  way  and  who 
protected  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote 
In  every  election 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and 
who  promotf^  love  amone  the  people  of 
all    rac«3    and    all    regions    and    all    parties 

I  wint  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end   war  among  the  brothers  of   thl.s  earth 

And  so  at  the  reque.'t  of  your  beloved 
Speaker  and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader.  Mr  M.'^NsriELO.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
Mr  DiRKSEN  and  Mr  McCi-i.i.ocH  and  others. 
Members  of  both  partlet,  I  come  here  to- 
night not  as  President  Ro<i8evelt  came  d  ,wn 
one  time  In  person  to  veto  a  bonus  bill; 
not  as  President  Truman  came  down  one 
time  to  urge  the  pas.sage  Of  a  railroad  bill 
But  I  come  here  to  ask  vo>i  to  siiare  this 
task  with  me  and  to  share  It  with  the  peo- 
ple we  both  work  for 

I  want  this  to  be  the  Congres.<t — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  allke-whlch  did  all 
the.-^e  things  for  all  these  people 

Bevond  this  great  Chamber — out  vender  In 
the  ,50  States  are  the  people  we  serve.  Who 
c  »n  tell  what  deep  and  unspoken  hopes 
are  In  their  hearts  tonight  as  they  sit  there 
and  listen''  We  all  can  guess,  from  our  own 
lives,  how  difficult  they  often  find  their  own 
pursuit  of  happiness:  how  many  problems 
each  itftle  fHmllv  has.  Thev  I^ok  mo.st  of  all 
to  'hemselves  for  their  future 

But  I  think  that  they  also  look  to  each 
of  us 

Above  the  pyramid  on  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  it  says  In  Latin.  "God  has 
favored  our  undertaking  " 

Ood  will  not  favor  everything  that  we  do 
It  Is  rather  our  duty  to  divine  His  will  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  He  truly  under, 
stands  and  that  He  really  favors  the  under- 
taking that  we  begin  here  tonight. 

ExHiBrr  a 
Remaaks    or    THE     President     at    Howako 
U.NivERsiTT.  W'ashinctos.  DC 

Dr.  Nabrlt.  my  fellow  Americans-  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  chance  to  speak  at  this  Im- 
portant and  this  historic  Institution.  How- 
ard has  long  been  an  outstanding  center  for 
the  education  of  Negro  Americans  Its  stu- 
dents are  of  every  race  and  color  and  they 
come  from  many  countries  of  the  world  It 
is  trj'.y  a  working  example  of  demi:>cratlc  ex- 
cellence 

Our  earth  Is  the  home  of  revolution  In 
every  corner  of  every  continent  men  charged 
with  hope  contend  with  ancient  ways  In  the 
purrult  of  Justice.  They  reach  for  the  newest 
of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of  dreams, 
that  each  may  walk  In  freedom  and  pride, 


stretching  his  talents,  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the 
day  of  change,  but  it  is  the  banner  of  our 
revolution  they  take.  And  our  own  future 
is  linked  to  this  process  of  swift  and  tur- 
bulent change  In  many  lands  In  the  world. 
But  nothing  In  any  country  touches  us  more 
profoundly,  and  nothing  Is  more  freighted 
with  meaning  for  our  own  destiny  than  the 
revolution  of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation :  deprived  of  free- 
dom, crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this  na- 
tion too  The  American  Negro,  acting  with 
Impressive  restraint,  has  peacefully  pro- 
tested and  marched,  entered  the  courtrooms 
and  the  seats  of  government,  demanding  a 
Justice  that  has  long  been  denied.  The  voice 
of  the  Negro  was  the  call  to  action.  But  it  Is 
a  tribute  to  America  that,  once  aroused,  th* 
courts  and  the  Congrees,  the  President  and 
most  of  tlie  people,  have  been  the  allies  of 
progress. 

Thu.s  we  have  seen  the  high  court  of  the 
country  declare  that  discrimination  based  on 
race  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  void.  We  have  seen  in  1957.  1980, 
and  again  in  1964,  the  first  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  this  nation  In  almost  an  entire 
century. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  helped  to  guide  two  of  these  blUi 
through  the  Senate.  And,  as  your  President, 
I  was  proud  to  sign  the  third.  And  now  very 
soon  we  will  have  the  fourth — a  new  law 
guaranteeing  every  American  the  right  to 
vote. 

No  act  of  my  entire  administration  will 
give  me  ereater  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  signature  makes  this  bill  too  the 
law  of  this  land. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest 
and  among  the  most  Important  In  a  long 
scries  of  victories  But  this  victory— as 
Winston  Churchill  said  of  another  triumph 
for  freedom — "Is  not  the  end.  It  Is  not  even 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  It  Is,  perhaps, 
the  end  of  the  beglrinlng  " 

That  beglmiing  Is  freedom:  and  the  barri- 
ers to  that  freedom  are  tumbling  down 
I'Ye<>dom  is  the  right  to  share,  shaxe  fully  and 
equally  In  American  society — to  vote,  to  hold 
a  Job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to  school. 
It  i.s  the  right  to  be  treated  In  every  part  of 
our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  In  dignity 
and  promise  'm  all  others. 

But  freedom  is  not  enough.  You  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  or 
do  OS  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you 
please. 

You  do  not  take  a  person  who.  for  yean, 
has  been  nobbled  by  chains  and  liberate  hlra, 
brtn»j  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a  race 
and  then  say.  "you  are  free  to  compete  with 
all  the  others,"  and  still  Justly  believe  that 
yovi  have  been  completely  fair 

Thus  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the  gates 
of  opportunity  All  our  citizens  must  have 
the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates. 

This  Is  the  next  and  the  more  profound 
st.^ge  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek 
not  Just  freedom  but  opportunity.  We  seek 
not  Just  legal  equity  but  human  ability — not 
Just  equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but 
equality  as  a  fact  and  equality  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  la  to  give  twenty  million 
Negnies  the  same  chance  as  every  other 
American  to  learn  and  grow,  to  work  and 
share  In  society,  to  develop  their  abilities- 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  to  pur- 
sue their  Individual  happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportunity  Is  essential, 
but  not  enough,  not  enough.  Men  and  women 
of  ail  races  are  born  with  the  same  range 
of  abilities.  But  ability  Is  not  Just  the  product 
of  birth  Ability  Is  stretched  or  stunted  by 
the  family  you  live  with,  and  the  neighbor- 
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hood  you  live  in,  by  the  school  you  go  to 
»nd  the  poverty  or  the  richness  of  your  sur- 
roundings. It  Is  the  product  of  a  hundred 
unseen  forces  playing  upon  the  little  Infant, 
the  child,  and  finally  the  man. 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  University 
1»  wltneee  to  the  Indomitable  determination 
of  the  Negro  American  to  win  his  way  in 
American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  In  schools  of 
higher  learning  has  almost  doubled  in  fifteen 
years.  The  number  of  nonwhlt?  professional 
workers  has  more  than  doubled  In  ten  years. 
The  median  Income  of  Negro  college  women 
tonight  exceeds  that  of  white  college  women. 
And  there  are  also  the  enormous  accomplish- 
ments of  distinguished  Individual  Negroes — 
many  of  them  graduates  of  this  Institution, 
and  one  of  them  the  first  lady  ambaseador  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  proud  and  impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  they  tell  only  the  story  of  a  grow- 
ing middle  class  minority,  steadily  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  them  and  their  white 
counterparts. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans— the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  up- 
rooted and  the  dispossessed — there  is  a 
much  grimmer  story.  They  stUl.  as  we  meet 
here  tonight,  are  another  nation.  Despite  the 
court  orders  and  the  laws,  despite,  the  legis- 
lative victories  and  the  speeches,  for  them 
the  walls  are  rising  and  the  gulf  is  widening. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  of  this  American 
failure. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  and  whites  was  about  the 
same.  Tonight  the  Negro  rate  Is  twice  as  high. 

In  1948  the  8  p>er  cent  unemployment  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  was  actually  less  than 
that  of  whites.  By  last  year  that  rate  had 
grown  to  23  per  cent,  as  against  13  per  cent 
for  wh;t«s  unemployed. 

Between  1949  and  1959,  the  Income  of 
Negro  men  relative  to  white  men  declined 
in  every  section  of  this  country.  From  1952 
to  1963  the  median  Income  of  Negro  families 
compared  to  white  actually  dropped  from  57 
per  cent  to  63  per  cent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1957.  22  per  cent 
of  experienced  Negro  workers  were  out  of 
work  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  1961 
through  1963  that  proportion  had  soared  to  29 
per  cent. 

Since  1947  the  number  of  white  families 
livuig  In  poverty  has  decreased  27  per  cent 
while  the  number  of  poorer  nonwhlte  families 
decre.ised  only  3  per  cent. 

The  infant  mortality  of  nonwhltes  In  1940 
was  70  per  cent  greater  than  whites.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  It  was  90  per  cent  greater. 

Moreover,  the  Isolation  of  Negro  from 
white  communities  is  Increasing,  rather  than 
decre;'.smg  iis  Negroes  crowd  Into  the  central 
cities  and  become  a  city  within  a  city. 

Of  course  Negro  Americans  as  well  as  white 
Americans  have  shared  In  our  rising  national 
abundance.  But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  in  the  battle  for  true  equality  too 
many  are  losing  ground  every  day. 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  la. 
We  know  the  causes  are  complex  and  subtle. 
But  we  do  know  the  two  broad  basic  reasons. 
And  we  do  know  that  we  have  to  act. 

First,  Negroes  are  trapped — as  many  whites 
are  trapped — In  Inherited,  gateless  poverty. 
They  lack  training  and  skills.  They  are  shut 
In  slums,  without  decent  medical  care.  Pri- 
vate and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple 
their  capacities. 

We  are  trying  to  attack  these  evils 
through  our  poverty  program,  through  our 
education  program,  through  our  medical  care 
and  our  other  health  programs  and  a  dozen 
more  of  the  Oreat  Society  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  the  root  causes  of  this  poverty. 

We  will  Increase,  and  we  will  accelerate,  and 
We  will  broaden  this  attack  In  years  to  come 
until  this  most  enduring  of  foes  finally  yields 
to  our  unyielding  will.  But  there  Is  a  second 
cause — much  more  difficult  to  explain,  more 


deeply  grounded,  more  desperate  In  Its  force. 
It  Is  the  devastating  heritage  of  long  years 
of  slavery;  and  a  century  of  oppression, 
hatred  and  Injustice. 

For  Negro  poverty  is  not  white  poverty. 
Many  of  Its  causes  and  many  of  Its  cures  are 
the  same.  But  there  are  differences — deep, 
corrosive,  obstinate  differences — eradiating 
painful  roots  Into  the  community,  and  Into 
the  family,  and  the  nature  of  the  Individual. 

These  differences  are  not  racial  differences. 
They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence 
of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice,  and  pres- 
ent prejudice.  They  are  anguishing  to  ob- 
serve. For  the  Negro  they  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  oppression.  For  the  white  they  are 
a  constant  reminder  of  guilt.  But  they  must 
be  faced  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  and 
they  must  be  overcome.  If  we  are  ever  to  reach 
the  time  when  the  only  difference  between 
Negroes  and  whites  Is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  in  the 
experience  of  other  American  minorities. 
They  made  a  valiant  and  a  largely  successful 
effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  prejudice. 

The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to 
rely  mostly  on  his  own  efforts.  But  he  Just 
can  not  do  It  alone.  For  they  did  not  have 
the  heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome,  and 
they  did  not  have  a  cultural  tradition  which 
had  been  twisted  and  battered  by  endless 
years  of  hatred  and  hopelessness,  nor  were 
they  excluded — these  others — because  of  race 
or  color — a  feeling  whose  dark  Intensity  Is 
matched  by  no  other  prejudice  In  our  society. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood  as 
Isolated  infirmities.  They  are  a  seamless  web. 
They  cause  each  other.  They  result  from  each 
other.  They  reinforce  each  other. 

Much  of  the  Negro  community  Is  buried 
under  a  blanket  of  history  and  circumstance. 
It  Is  not  a  lasting  solution  to  lift  Just  one 
corner  of  that  blanket.  We  must  stand  on 
all  sides  and  we  must  raise  the  entire  cover 
If  we  are  to  liberate  our  fellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  differences  is  the  Increased  con- 
centration of  Negroes  in  our  cities.  More  than 
73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  In  urban  areas 
compared  with  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
whites.  Most  of  these  Negroes  live  In  slums. 
Most  of  these  Negroes  live  together — a  sepa- 
rated people. 

Men  are  shaped  by  their  world.  When  It  is 
a  world  of  decay,  ringed  by  an  Invisible  wall, 
when  escape  is  arduous  and  uncertain,  and 
the  saving  pressures  of  a  more  hopeful  so- 
ciety are  unknown.  It  can  cripple  the  youth 
and  It  can  desolate  the  man. 

There  Is  also  the  burden  that  a  dark  skin 
can  add  to  the  search  for  a  productive  place 
In  society.  Unemployment  strikes  most 
swiftly  and  broadly  at  the  Negro,  and  this 
burden  erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds 
despair.  Despair  brings  Indifference  to  the 
learning  which  offers  a  way  out.  And  despair, 
coupled  with  Indifference,  Is  often'the  source 
of  destructive  rebellion  against  the  fabric 
of  society.  • 

There  Is  also  the  lacerating  hurt  of  early 
collision  with  white  hatred  or  prejudice,  dis- 
taste or  condescension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  Intolerance.  But  success  and 
achievement  could  wipe  It  away.  They  do  not 
change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I  have  seen 
this  uncomprehending  pain  In  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Mexican-American  schoolchlld  that  I 
taught  many  years  ago.  But  It  can  be  over- 
come. But,  for  many,  the  wounds  are  always 
open. 

Perhapw  most  Important — Its  Influence 
radiating  to  every  part  of  life — Is  the  break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure.  For  this, 
most  of  all,  white  America  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility. It  flows  from  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  the  Negro  man. 
It  flows  from  the  long  years  of  degradation 
and  discrimination,  which  have  attacked  his 
dignity  and  assaulted  his  ability  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

This,  too,  ia  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 


But  it  must  be  faced  by  those  whose  serlotis 
intent  is  to  Improve  the  life  of  all  Americans. 

Only  a  minority — less  than  half — of  all 
Negro  children  reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  of  their  par- 
ents. At  this  moment,  tonight,  little  less  than 
two-thirds  are  at  home  with  both  of  their 
parents.  Probably  a  majority  of  all  Negro 
children  receive  Federally-aided  public  as- 
sistance sometime  during  their  childhood. 

The  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  otir  so- 
ciety. More  than  any  other  force  it  shapes 
the  attitude,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  values  of  the  child.  And  when  the  family 
collapses  it  is  the  children  that  are  usually 
damaged.  When  it  happens  on  a  massive 
scale  the  community  Itself  is  crippled. 

So,  unless  we  work  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, to  create  conditions  under  which  most 
parents  will  stay  together — all  the  rest: 
schools,  and  playgrounds,  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  private  concern,  will  never  be 
enough  to  cut  completely  the  circle  of  de- 
spair and  deprivation. 

There  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 
these  problems.  Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer. 
They  bring  the  income  which  permits  a  man 
to  provide  for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  in  decent  surroundings  and 
a  chance  to  learn — an  equal  chance  to  learn — 
are  part  of  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  for  the  sick  is  part  of  the  answer. 
An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americans  Is 
another  big  part  of  the  answer. 

And  to  all  these  fronts — and  a  dozen 
more — I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

But  there  are  other  answers  still  to  be 
found.  Nor  do  we  fully  understand  even  all 
of  the  problems.  Therefore,  I  want  to  an- 
nounce tonight  that  this  fall  I  intend  to 
call  a  White  House  conference  of  scholars, 
and  experts,  and  outstanding  Neg^ro  lead- 
ers— men  of  both  races — and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

This  White  House  conference's  theme  and 
title  will  be  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights."  Its 
object  will  be  to  help  the  American  Negro 
fulfill  the  rights  which,  after  the  long  time 
of  Injustice,  he  is  finally  about  to  secure;  to 
move  beyond  opportunity  to  achievement;  to 
shatter  forever  not  only  the  barriers  of  law 
and  public  practice,  but  the  walls  which 
bound  the  condition  of  man  by  the  color  of 
his  skin;  to  dissolve,  as  best  we  can,  the 
antique  enmities  of  the  heart  which  diminish 
the  holder,  divide  the  great  democracy,  and 
do  wrong — great  wrong — to  the  children  of 
God. 

And  I  pledge  you  tonight  this  will  be  a 
chief  goal  of  my  Administration,  and  of  my 
program  next  year,  and  in  years  to  come. 
And  I  hope,  and  I  pray,  and  I  believe,  it  will 
be  a  part  of  the  program  of  all  America. 

For  what  is  Justice?  It  Is  to  fulfill  the  fair 
expectations  of  man. 

Thus,  American  Justice  is  a  very  special 
thing.  For,  from  the  first,  this  has  been  a 
land  of  towering  expectations.  It  was  to  be 
a  nation  where  each  man  could  be  ruled  by 
,the  common  consent  of  all — enshrined  In 
law,  given  life  by  Institutions,  guided  by  men 
themselves  subject  to  its  rule.  And  all — all  of 
every  station  and  origin — would  be  touched 
equally  in  obligation  and  In  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  lay  the  land.  It  was  a  rich 
land,  glowing  with  more  abundant  promise 
than  man  had  ever  seen.  Here,  unlike  any 
place  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the  har- 
vest. 

And  beyond  this  was  the  dignity  of  man. 
Each  could  become  whatever  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  permit — to  strive,  to 
seek.  and.  if  he  could,  to  find  his  happiness. 

This  Is  American  Justice.  We  have  pursued 
It  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imperfections, 
and  we  have  failed  to  find  It  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro. 
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So,  It  U  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this 
generation  to  end  the  one  hvige  wrong  of  the 
American  nation  and.  In  so  doine;.  to  dud 
America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same  im- 
mense ttirtll  of  discovery  which  gripped  those 
who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last. 
waa  a  home  for  freedom 

All  It  will  take  Is  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  Is  and  what  this 
country  miiat  become. 

The  Scripture  promises:  'I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  In  thine  heart. 
which  shall  not  be  put  out." 

Together,  and  with  millions  more,  we  can 
light  that  candle  of  understanding  in  the 
heart  of  all  America. 

And.  once  lit.  It  will  never  again  go  out. 


CRIME:  AMERICAS  NO   1  DOMESTIC 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  today  concerning  the  criminals  of 
our  land  We  hear  a  great  deal  concern- 
ing their  often  humble  beginnings;  their 
deprived  nature:  their  Inability  to  cope 
adequately  with  our  modern,  faist-mov- 
Ing  society. 

Very  recently,  we  have  heard  of  the 
many  times  that  they  are  denied  their 
constitutional  rights.  These  are  often 
cases  for  sadness.  Certainly  we  are  all 
disturbed  that  theirs  Is  such  need  In  the 
midst  of  such  abundance 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  In  our 
attempt  to  aid  these  individuals,  we  have 
ignored  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of 
crime — that  is,  the  victims  of  our  Na- 
tion's ever-Increasing  crime  rate 

Crime  In  our  Nation's  Capital  from 
April  1966  to  April  1967  increased  60  per- 
cent. Serious  crime  nationwide  has  in- 
creased in  the  first  quarter  of  1967  20 
percent.  The  widely  publicized  crimes 
that  we  hear  of  over  the  radio  and  read 
about  In  the  press  are  not  Isolated  ex- 
amples. They  are  part  of  a  shocking 
trend  toward  lawlessness  in  this  country 

The  Washington  Daily  News  has  be- 
gun a  series  on  this  subject  The  first  of 
the  series,  written  by  Richard  Starnes. 
concerns  a  young  secretani'  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  who  was  abducted  by  three 
men  last  October  and  raped  five  times 
In  the  course  of  4  hours  The  criminals 
were  quickly  apprehended,  but  as  one 
detective  pointed  out: 

The  only  thing  that  was  wrong  was  that 
no  power  on  earth  could  e-rer  make  that  girl 
forget  what  happened  to  her 

But  then  as  Capt  Vemie  E  Tate. 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  sex 
squad,  adds: 

I  gueaa  you  would  say  she  wa«  one  of  the 
lucky  one*.  I  have  known  of  women  who 
committed  suicide  after  an  experience  like 
that.  And  others  wind  up  in  St  Elizabeths  I 
guese  no  one  ever  gets  over  something  like 
that  completely. 

Another  shocking  detail  of  this  case 
is  that  two  of  the  men  have  not,  as  yet. 
been  brought  to  trial,  and  may  never  be 

Their  ladlctmenta  were  dismissed  by  'a 
Maryland  judge  who  .  .  concluded  that 
their  Constitutional  rights  had  been 
TloUted. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  stated  that  the 
three  deterrants  to  crime  were  speedy 
capture,  qjeedy  trial,  and  Just,  but  strict 
punishment.  The  court  system  in  this 
country  today  has  distorted  the  latter 
two  criteria.  It  has  tipped  the  balance 


of  interests  ever  tow^ard  the  criminals — 
and  away  from  their  victims.  It  is  time, 
I  feel,  that  we  reverse  this  trend. 

In  the  weeks  and  years  ahead,  as  we 
are  asked,  as  lawmakers,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  the  case  of  this  youn«  ^Irl 
and  other  such  victlm.s  of  crimes 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  which  Is  a  creat 
credit  to  the  News  and  to  Mr.  Starnes. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  F' BGOTrrN  Victims  or  Crimb — "No 
Power  on  E.\rth  Covld  M.ake  That  Gnu. 
Forget' 

I  By  Richard  Starnes) 
As  long  as  Joanne  Smith   remains  hidden 
In   the  anonymity  of  a  column   of  statistics 
no  one  need  be  troubled  by  what  happened 
to  her 

But  after  you  have  talked  to  her  she  be- 
comes a  real  person  .\iicl  ever  after  th.it. 
when  you  see  a  pretty  girl  walking  on  a 
dimly  lit  street,  you  will  find  yourself  think- 
ing about  how  it  really  Is  to  be  caught  In  an 
Interminable  nightmare  from  which  there  Is 
no  waking  up 

Joanne  Is  not  her  real  name,  but  she  Is 
29,  small-boned  and  willowy,  with  d.ark  hulr 
and  brown  eyes  combined  with  unusually 
fair  skin  This  gives  her  a  cameo-llke  quality 
that  will  stay  In  your  mind 

UntU  the  night  of  Oct  2  1965,  Joanne 
dwelt  in  the  tidy,  secure  world  of  weU- 
brnught  up  young  women  who  come  here  to 
find  careers  with  the  Federal  Government. 

•October  second  Wiis  a  Saturday."  Is  the 
way  she  begins  the  sUiry  Her  voice  has  a 
throaty  quality  that  will  also  stay  with  you. 
Id  .spent  the  day  taking  two  little  girls- - 
daughters  of  a  friend— to  see  the  World's 
Fair  In  New  Yurl^  We  s.iw  every  hot  di'k; 
stand  and  souvenir  shop  that  wae  there,  but 
I  don't  remember  that  we  faw  much  else" 
There  la  the  throaty  laugh,  brief  and  self- 
conscious.  "I  wa.s  tired  when  we  Anally  got 
home    I  remember  that   " 

Home  Is  a  convfortable.  clean-as-a-pln  du- 
plex apartment  In  Georgetown. 

"I  put  the  two  little  girls  to  bed."  Joanne 
recall.s.  'and  then  Olga.  my  roommate,  re- 
membered that  she'd  left  some  groceries  In 
her  car  I  said  Id  go  with  her  to  get  them. 
I  don't  know  now  why  I  did  it.  It  was  after 
midnight  but  neither  of  us  is  llmld.  But  I 
went,  and  I  took  Bijou  with  me" 

Joanne  smiles  at  BlJou.  a  toy  French  poodle 
that  lies  curled  In  her  lap  "Poor  BlJou  She's 
such  a  coward,  she  was  no  use  at  all." 

Joanne  and  Olga  (also  a  pseudonym i  re- 
claimed the  groceries,  and  had  turned  to  re- 
trace their  steps  wher:  a  dispirited  old  Ford 
wheezed  to  a  stop  in  the  narrow,  poorly- 
lighted  street  opposite  them 

'They  said  they  were  looking  for  an  ad- 
dress." Joanne  continues  "We  tried  to  help 
them,  but  neither  of  us  could  recognize  the 
addre.'s  they  were  Uilklng  about  Then  one  of 
the  men  got  out  of  the  car  and  came  toward 
us  ■• 

At  tha:  point  neither  of  the  girls  was 
alarmed  and  even  BlJou  the  coward,  betrayed 
no  concern  "Tlie  man  held  a  piece  of  paper 
In  his  hands.  "  Joanne  says 

"The  address  I  suppose,  but  it  still  didn't 
mean  anything  to  us  We  started  walking 
back  toward  our  apartment,  and  then  the 
one  who'd  gotten  out  of  the  car  started  Ui 
follow  us. 

"Th.at'3  tt'ien  xce  began  to  think  there  was 
iomething  wrong  We  itarted  walking 
taster." 

Joanne  and  Olga  had  gone  only  a  few  more 

steps  when  the  man  seized  Joanne   by  the 

waist  and  dragged  her  toward  the  old  Ford. 

"I  screamed  and  dropped  BlJou,"  Joanne 


continues.  "And  I  remember  that  Olga 
8cre.imed.  tcxj.  I  kicked  and  kept  screaming, 
'No,  no'  but  I  couldn't  get  away.  He  wasn't 
really  very  big,  but  he  was  a  lot  stronger 
than  r  w.is.  He  dragged  me  to  the  car — I  re- 
member that  I  lost  a  shoe  there  someplace— 
and  the  man  beside  the  driver  got  out  and 
helped  him  posh  me  Into  the  back  seat. 

"Then  the  first  man  got  In  beside  me.  and 
scrtinched  me  down  on  the  seat.  He  said 
they  wouldn't  hurt  me  if  I'd  quit  screaming. 
I  did,  until  we  stopped  at  an  Inter-sectlon 
and  I  could  see  the  lights  of  another  car. 
Then  I  sat  up  and  screamed  for  help,  but 
the  other  car  Just  drove  away.  I  don't  know 
If  they  hadn't  heard,  or  Just  didn't  want  to 
become  involved." 

When  Jo.anne  screamed  at  the  passing 
auto,  the  man  beside  her  reacted  angrily. 
He  clapped  a  hand  over  her  nose  and  mouth, 
and  held  It  In  place  until  she  was  convinced 
he  meant  to  amother  her  to  death. 

"/  knew  then — /  thought,  anyioay — that 
they  meant  to  kill  me.  I  said  to  myself,  'Well, 
this  is  if  and  I  can  recall  that  I  consciously 
hoped  they  wouldn't  do  it  in  any  particularly 
painful  or  unpleasant  way.  And  I  thought 
about  my  parents.  They're  both  old,  and  I'm 
an  only  child.  I  felt  sad  about  them. 

"Finally.  Just  when  I  thought  I'd  pass  out 
for  lack  of  breath,  the  tann  took  his  hand 
away.  He  said  If  I'd  promise  to  be  quiet  and 
co-operate  they  wouldn't  hurt  me.  I  prom- 
ised. I  didn't  believe  them — still  thought 
they  were  going  to  kill  me — but  I  decided 
anything  was  worth  trying.  I  promised." 

In  de.scrlblng  what  happened  In  the  next 
four  hours— during  which  she  was  raped  five 
times— Joanne  Uikes  refuge  In  an  air  of  de- 
tachment so  absolute  that  It  Is  almost  eerie. 
She  uuks  about  her  ordeal  as  If  she  were 
relating  the  plot  of  a  horror  film  she'd 
watched  on  the  Late  Show. 

The  three  men  were  white.  In  their  early 
20'8,  dressed  In  sports  shirts  and  slacks.  All 
had  been  drinking  but — apparently  respond- 
ing to  some  warped  code  of  rapist  chivalry- 
all  three  were  carefully  circumspect  In  their 
language. 

"TTiey  were  people  who  had  obviously  never 
had  any  advantages."  Joanne  says,  using  s 
favorite  expression,  "but  they  didn't  use  any 
profanity  or  obscenity" 

Out  of  the  swirling  kaleldoscopte  of  horror 
Joanne  extracted  two  blu  of  Information 
that  were  to  be  key  elements  In  what  was 
to  become  almost  a  textbook  c:ise  of  swift 
ami  efficient  fxilice  work  In  later  identifying 
her  abductors. 

"it  was  a  two-door  sedan,"  Joanne  con- 
tinues, "and  the  back  of  the  right  front 
seat  w;i8  broken.  They  used  a  piece  of  wood 
to  prop  It  up" 

The  second  clue  was  provided  by  the  man 
In  the  back  seat 

"He  showed  me  where  his  hands  were 
tattooed.  L-O-V-E  w.\s  tattooed  on  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  and  H-A-T-E  on 
his  left 

"He  told  me  he  was  a  born  loser."  The 
listener  Is  surprised  at  the  note  of  compas- 
sion In  Joanne's  voice. 

"He  said  he'd  been  on  a  chain  gang  in 
the  South,  that  he  would  be  better  off  In 
prison,  that  he'd  been  arrested  before  for 
rape  He  kept  apologizing,  saying  he  hoped 
he  hadn't  hurt  me  I  told  him  I  thought  my 
nose  was  broken  " 

Joanne  was  unable  to  tell  where  the  old 
car  was  taking  her  "I  couldn't  see  anything 
but  the  tops  of  trees  We  stopped  once  so 
that  the  one  next  to  the  driver  could  get  out 
of  the  car  and  get  sick  Finally  we  stopped. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  that  we  were  out  in 
the  country  some  place  I  didn't  know  at  the 
time  where  It  was.  tho  " 

"In  many  ways."  a  detective  who  worked 
on  the  case  said  recently,  "the  whole  thing 
was  a  model  of  co-operation  between  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Mont- 
gomery County  police  and  the  FBI. 
"These   three  mugs  were  all  stupid,  and 
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one  department  or  the  other  was  bound  to  get 
them  eventually.  They  Just  made  too  many 
mistakes,  of  which  crossing  a  state  line  and 
making  It  an  FBI  case  was  only  one.  One  Is 
all  that  Is  ever  needed,  and  these  bums  made 
a  dozen," 

In  the  darkness  and  the  horror  and  the 
fear  of  that  October  night,  however,  Joanne 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  elaborate 
and  Implacable  machinery  of  the  law  had  al- 
ready begun.  In  Its  ponderous  fashion,  to 
move.  Joanne  attended  a  good  eastern  col- 
lege, and  is  a  bright  girl,  but  In  many  ways 
ihe  is  still  refreshingly  naive.  She  refers,  for 
example,  to  "my  lawyers"  when  she  talks 
about  the  trial,  altho  she  means  the  Govern- 
ment prosecutors. 

The  three  hoodlums  started  back  toward 
Georgetown  sometime  between  3  a.m.  and 
4  a.m.,  and  for  the  first  time  Joanne  began 
to  think  she  might  survive  her  ordeal.  "They 
got  lost  out  in  Maryland,  but  by  then  they 
had  let  me  sit  up,  and  I  recognized  an  Inter- 
lectlon  and  told  them  which  way  to  go. 
Then  the  one  with  the  tattoos  raped  me 
again.  He  asked  me  what  my  name  was.  I 
gave  him  a  fictions  name,  and  then  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  out  with  him.  I  said  I  didn't 
think  that  would  be  a  good  Idea. 

"Finally  they  let  me  out  of  the  car  In 
Georgetown.  I  only  had  one  shoe,  aij^  I  must 
have  looked  a  sight.  I  saw  a  house  with  a 
light  on  and  I  ran  up  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  I  wanted  to  get  off  the  street;  I  was 
afraid  they'd  change  their  minds,  come  back 
and  get  me.  In  the  house  was  an  old  woman. 
At  first  she  didn't  want  to  let  me  In.  and 
I  don't  blame  her.  It  was  4  a.m.,  and  I  looked 
like  the  wrath  of  God." 

Within  a  week,  all  three  of  the  hoodlums 
were  collared.  To  no  avail  they  had  repainted 
the  old  car,  replaced  the  broken  front  seat, 
discarded  the  wooden  prop,  the  rear  floor 
mat,  the  distinctive  tall  pipe  extensions.  The 
tattooed  man  had  sought  to  obliterate  his 
tattoos  by  having  tiny  beer  mugs  super- 
imposed over  each  letter. 

But  catching  them  was  not  difficult,  and 
the  case  against  all  three  seemed  unbeatable. 
"The  only  thing  that  was  wrong."  said  one 
grizzled  detective  who  Is  stUl  outraged  by 
the  case,  "was  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
ever  make  that  girl  forget  what  happened 
to  her." 

For  all  her  carefully  cultivated  detach- 
ment. Joanne  would  agree  with  the  detec- 
tive's gloomy  prognosis. 

"They  had  taken  me  to  the  hospital  right 
»way.  and  the  doctors  treated  me.  But  they 
told  me  they  couldn't  really  be  certain  every- 
thing would  be  all  right."  She  pauses,  won- 
dering if  there  Is  a  proper  way  for  a  well 
brought  up  young  woman  to  describe  what 
happened  next.  "I  guess  I've  gotten  to  be  a 
real  expert  on  VD."  she  says  at  last.  "Ten 
days  after  it  all  happened  I  learned  that  I 
had  contracted  a  venereal  disease." 

There  Is  the  same  detachment,  as  If  the 
pretty,  falr-sklnned  girl  long  ago  made  up 
her  mind  It  all  happened  to  someone  else. 
"I  went  to  my  doctor,  but  he  said  it  would 
Mve  me  money  If  I  went  to  the  Public  Health 
clinic.  So  I  did.  They  couldn't  have  been 
nicer  and  It  was  no  fun.  But  I  took  my 
puis  faithfully  and  they  cured  It." 

Joanne  is  not  a  person  to  whom  dlssem- 
hllng  comes  easily. 

"X  knew  I'd  have  to  keep  It  from  my  par- 
ents. It  wouldn't  help  me  if  they  knew  about 
It,  and  it  would  have  been  more  than  they 
wuld  bear.  My  mother,  especially.  But  It 
*M  not  easy.  For  example  I  had  two  terrible 
black  eyes  that  Just  wouldn't  go  away.  My 
parents  don't  live  very  far  away,  and  I  had 
to  keep  making  excuses  for  not  going  to  see 
^tm.  I  think  my  father  finally  figured  out 
•omethlng  had  happened,  but  my  mother, 
specially.  But  it  was  not  easy.  For — 

"At  first  I  had  to  force  myself  to  go  out 
*^^  dark.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
*ouldn't  let  it  ruin  my  life." 


"I  Just  don't  think  about  it,"  is  as  close 
as  Joanne  Smith  can  come  to  explaining  her 
remarkable  recovery.  "It's  In  the  past." 

Captain  Vernle  E.  Tate,  who  Is  head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  sex  squad,  remembers 
Joanne's  case  very  well. 

"I  guess  you  would  say  she  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones,"  he  said  recently.  "I  have  known 
of  women  who  committed  suicide  after  an 
experience  like  that.  And  others  wind  up  In 
St.  Elizabeths.  I  guess  no  one  ever  gets  over 
something  like  that  completely,  but  she  has 
apparently  made  a  good  adjustment." 

A  proper  epilogue  to  the  story  would  be  a 
brief  recital  of  the  sentences  meted  out  to 
the  three  hoodlums.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  proper  epilogue  that  will 
square  with  the  facts. 

Joanne  did  testify  against  the  tattooed 
man,  who  went  to  trial  separately  because  he 
alone  had  sought  refuge  in  a  plea  of  in- 
sanity. He  was  adjudged  sane,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  20  years  In  prison. 

"I  felt  sorry  for  his  wife,"  Joanne  says. 
"She  obviously  was  wperson  who  had  never 
had  any  advantages  After  they  sentenced 
him,  Olga  and  I  went  to  the  ladles'  room  at 
the  coiuthouse,  and  I  had  my  second  good 
cry  of  the  whole  business." 

But  what  of  the  other  two  men? 

They  have  not  yet  gone  to  trial,  and  may 
never  do  so.  Their  Indictments  were  dis- 
missed by  a  Maryland  Judge  who.  In  his  wis- 
dom, concluded  that  their  Constitutional 
rights  had  been  violated  because  they  had 
spent  seven  months  In  jail  awaiting  trial. 
The  state  appealed  the  decision,  and  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  recently  ordered 
the  indictments  reinstated, 

"But,"  said  the  pair's  defense  attorney, 
"we're  going  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  if  we  have  to.  It'll  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore those  boys  go  to  trial — if  they  ever  do." 


THERE  CAN  BE  NO  FREE  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
WITHOUT  A  FREE   PRESS 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  news 
stories  emanating  from  Saigon  continue 
to  stress  the  fact  that  there  is  the  tight- 
est form  of  censorship  of  the  press  in  all 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
such  strict  regulation  of  the  press  and 
other  media  of  mass  communication, 
there  is  no  hope  for  free  elections  in 
South  Veitnam,  and  that  the  way  is  be- 
ing smoothed  for  the  election  of  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  President. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  since 
midcentury  see  history  repeating  itself 
again,  and  again,  and  again. 

What  Premier  Ky  is  trying  to  do  in 
South  Vietnam  is  what  Diem  did  years 
ago  when  he  too  conducted  rigged  elec- 
tions. He,  too,  failed  to  win  the  "hearts 
and  minds"  of  his  people  by  such  a  dis- 
honest election  and  by  his  repressive  po- 
lice-state tactics.  It  is  predictable  that, 
in  the  long  run.  General  Ky  will  also 
fail.  It  is  obvious  from  the  news  stories 
that  General  Ky  either  has  no  concept  of 
what  free  elections  mean  and  entail  or, 
knowing,  has  deliberately  chosen  to  mock 
the  democratic  processes. 

This  morning's  June  27  Washington 
Post,  in  a  story  out  of  Saigon  by  Daniel 
Southerland,  reports  that  South  Viet- 
namese Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van 
Theiu — Ky's  chief  rival  in  the  presi- 
dential race — is  complaining  that,  con- 
trary to  law,  General  Ky  is  actively  cam- 
paigning— prematurely — ^whlle  censoring 
speeches  made  by  his  rival. 


Thieu  predicted  that  if  the  election  Is 
imfair,  "the  people  will  lose  confidence 
in  the  Government.  They  will  not  coop- 
erate with  the  Government.  And  the 
Communists  will  win  the  war  politically 
in  2  or  3  years." 

Thieu  went  on  to  say  that  South  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  ready  for  peace  nego- 
tiations for  3  years  after  the  elections 
this  September  3.  Another  story  appear- 
ing in  the  same  paper  this  morning  from 
Saigon  quotes  General  Ky  as  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  negotiations  until 
after  the  elections. 

This,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the 
statement  made  by  both  President  John- 
son and  General  Ely  in  Honolulu  on 
February  8,  1966,  declaring  the  commit- 
ment of  both  Governments  "to  search 
for  just  and  stable  peace."  Nothing  was 
said  at  that  time  about  waiting  to  nego- 
tiate until  after  elections  were  held  19 
months  later.  This  qualification  certainly 
brings  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
statements  in  the  declaration  of  Honolulu 
that — 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  remain  determined  that  no 
path  to  peace  shall   be   unexplored. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  two 
news  stories  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  27,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saigon  Chief  of  Statk  Accoses  Ky  Amx  or 

Censoring   Speeches 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Saigon,  June  26  (UPI) . — South  Vietnamese 
Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  complained 
Monday  that  his  speeches  and  interviews  were 
being  censored  by  the  government  of  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  his  mllltery  rival  for  the 
presidency. 

Thieu,  a  three-star  Army  general,  is  head 
of  the  ruling  military  Junta.  But  Ky  controls 
the  government  machinery  and  Ky's  Informa- 
tion minister.  Gen.  Nguyen  Bao  Trl,  Is  in  con- 
trol of  censorship. 

"I  myself  have  been  a  victim  of  General 
Trl's  censorship,"  Thieu  said  In  an  Interview. 
He  was  referring  to  the  blank  spaces  which 
have  appeared  In  local  newspaper  reports  of 
his  speeches  and  interviews. 

[The  Constituent  Assembly  today  called 
for  the  abolition  of  censorship  before  the 
presidential  election.  Reuters  reported.  The 
Assembly  resolution  addressed  to  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment said  the  move  would  help  guarantee 
that  the  balloting  was  free.] 

"I  would  never  use  the  police  or  the  pacifi- 
cation workers  or  put  pressure  on  the  prov- 
ince chiefs"  to  solicit  votes,  Thieu  said. 

He  did  not  elaborate  but  some  critics  main- 
tain Ky  Is  using,  or  plans  to  use,  such  tactics 
to  round  up  votes  In  his  bid  to  become  South 
Vietnam's  first  elected  president  In  the  na- 
tional balloting  scheduled  Sept.  3. 

Another  sore  point  between  Thieu  and  Ky 
has  been  the  appearance  of  posters  In  the 
streets  of  Saigon  bearing  the  slogan,  "The 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  government  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  poor." 

Although  Thieu  has  remained  silent  about 
the  posters,  his  supporters  complain  Ky  had 
been  campaigning  illegally,  since  all  election 
activity.  Including  the  use  of  posters  Is 
banned  before  the  official  opening  of  the 
month-long  election  campaign  Aug.  3. 

Thleu  warned  If  the  election  is  unfair  "the 
people  win  lose  confidence  In  the  government. 
They  will  not  cooperate  with  the  government. 
And  the  Communists  will  win  the  war  polit- 
ically in  two  or  three  years." 
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Thl«U  alio  said  tn  the  Interview  that  South 
Vtetiuun  would  not  be  ready  for  peace  nego- 
tiation* with  the  Communists  until  three 
years  after  the  presidential  election. 

Kt  Pickb  Ncutbn  Lok  as  His  Running  M.\it 

Saioow,  June  37  ( Tuesday )  i  AP )  —Premier 
Ky  announced  Tuesday  that  his  running 
matfl  In  the  presidential  election  will  be 
Nguyen  Van  Loc.  chairman  of  the  Military- 
Civilian  Council 

Ky's  presa  secretary  said  Loc  would  seelc 
the  vice  presidency.  Loc.  a  40-year-old  attor- 
ney. U  from  the  south.  Ky  is  from  Hanoi 
Ixjc,  a  civilian,  alsc'  balances  the  tlcltet  from 
thla  standpoint,  since  Ky  Is  vice  marslial  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  air  force. 

The  Military-Civilian  Council  was  created 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  government 
on  policy  matters. 

Earlier,  Ky  told  newsmen  that  there  should 
be  no  negotiations  for  peace  until  after  the 
elections.  He  said  it  would  be  better  to  dem- 
onstrate national  unity  before  any  move  to- 
ward peace  talks. 

[A  State  Department  spokesman  ques- 
tioned about  Ky's  statement  said,  "We  have 
never  said  that  negotiations  would  depend 
on  another  event  such  as  an  election  taking 
place.  I 


HEAVY  FLOOE)S  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
today  I  Invite  attention  to  heavy  flood- 
ing In  the  State  of  Kan.sas,  where  the  de- 
struction of  property  may  reach  an  ulti- 
mate loss  of  more  than  $23  million  Mr. 
President,  the  work  we  have  done  in  the 
past  on  flood  protection  has  eased  this 
damage  estimate  by  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. The  Corps  of  Engineers  reports  that 
rampaging  waters  of  swollen  streams  and 
rivers  could  have  caused  five  to  six  times 
more  damage  than  actually  occurred  if 
foresight  and  planning  had  not  produced 
the  dams  and  flood  control  projects 
which  are  today  trappln?  untold  millions 
of  gallons  of  floodwater. 

Many  streams  continue  to  flood,  and 
the  dams  that  should  be  containing  this 
overflow,  remain  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  In  the  planning  stage  Mr.  President, 
we  must  not  foreet  these  reservoirs  and 
projects  when  the  Public  Works  oppor- 
tunities bill  comes  before  us  for  action, 
because  these  new  projects  will  be  the 
protection  for  tomorrow. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  published  an 
editorial  on  this  subject,  and  presents  in 
clear  and  concise  terms  the  problems  we 
still  face  in  many  parts  of  the  State  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial,  en- 
titled "Some  Changes  In  Flood  Danger 
Since  1951."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SOMX  Cmanoks  in  Flood  Dances  Sincs  1951 

The  serious  flooding  that  has  already  oc- 
curred In  this  area  Inevitably  turns  concerned 
thoughts  to  the  blUIon-dollar  Kaw  river 
tragedy  of  1951.  Certainly  we  are  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet,  and  additional  damage  Is 
probable  before  the  flooding  ends. 

But  there  are.  fortunately,  two  important 
differences  between  1951  and  now.  The 
weather  pattern  Is  one:  in  1951,  a  stable  front 
over  thla  area  dumped  rain  almost  nightly  for 
40  days  before  the  flood  deluge.  What  we  have 
been  getting  recently  Is  more  a  series  of  raln- 
trlggerlng  fronts,  the  weather  bureau  ex- 
plains. It  may  seem  that  It  has  rained  every 
night,  but  there  have  been  slgnlflcant  breaks 
In  the  storm  sequence.  And  this  type  of  pat- 


tern Is  more  likely  to  break  up  at  any  time, 
bringing  dry  rehef.  'More  likely'"  we  say. 
knowing  how  perverse  weather  can  be  when  a 
change  is  urgently  needed. 

The  second  and  much  more  tangible  factor 
Is  the  existence  of  numerous  fl'Xxl  protection 
reservoirs  jind  levees  which  were  not  In  place 
In  1951  Such  dams  as  Tuttle  Creek,  Mllford 
and  Perry — the  latter  not  yet  completed — 
h.ive  performed  heroically  In  trapping  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  rushing 
floodwaters 

In  unprotected  areas,  damages  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  engineers  to  have  reached 
mure  than  23 ■>  million  dollars  with  the  cost 
still  rising  But  the  corps  figures  that  an 
additional  190  million  dollars  In  flood  dam- 
ages would  have  occurred  without  any  pro- 
tection projects  In  place.  Tills  Is  an  enormous 
and,  to  be  sure,  hypothetical  flgure.  With 
this  area's  flood  history.  It  would  be  unthink- 
able to  have  no  projects  built  by  now.  And 
many  industries  and  homes  would  not  now 
be  located  on  flood  pl.-iln  land  except  for  the 
protection  of  dams  and  levees  Still,  this  Is  a 
rough  measure  of  where  we  would  be  without 
those  projects — and  a  reminder  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  getting  on  with  others  proposed  but 
not  yet  built. 

Storms  such  as  we  have  l>een  having  are 
going  to  flood  basements  and  yards  and 
block  streets,  causing  some  local  damage.  No 
project  can  stop  this.  But  a  design  plan  of 
tributary  reservoir  storage,  plus  levees  to  pass 
the  remaining  flow  safely  past  high-value 
municipal  and  Industrial  areas,  can  handle 
the  cumulative  superflood  rolling  down  a 
major  stream. 

Missouri  river  bottomland  f.irmers  already 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  this  flood.  Their 
small  local  levees  couldn't  contain  the  big 
Muddy  on  the  rampage  Certainly  the  400.000 
acres  under  w.iter  along  the  Missouri  re- 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  big  federal  agri- 
cultural levees,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been 
built  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth.  This 
program  has  been  delayed  too  long  by  doubts 
and  surveys. 

The  list  of  streams  now  flooding  where  the 
reservoirs  still  are  on  paper  makes  sad  read- 
ing: The  Wakarusa  i Clinton  dam) ,  the  Grand 
(Pattousburg  and  others),  the  Marmaton 
(Port  Scott),  Pottawatomie  creek  (Qarnett) 
and  so  on  Back  In  Washington  the  House 
public  works  committee  Is  preparing  to  re- 
port out  the  public  works  appropriations  bill. 
The  June  floods  in  Missouri  and  Kansas — and 
they're  not  over  yet — should  provide  them  a 
heiilthy  reminder  that,  for  all  the  burdens  on 
the  federal  budget,  flood  protection  still  rates 
a  high  priority. 


RAMPART  DAM:  VARYINa  REAC- 
TIONS TO  SECRETARY  UD ALL'S 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President,  on 
June  16.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon  Stewart  Udall,  held  a  press  con- 
ference at  which  he  made  an  annoimce- 
ment  which  surprised  no  one  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  not 
recommend  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
construction  of  Rampart  Dam  on  the 
Yukon  River  in  Alaska  The  Secretary 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  rea.son  for 
the  decision  was  fear  of  damage  to  wild- 
life in  Alaska — fears  which  I  do  not  share 
at  all. 

In  the  course  of  his  press  conference, 
Secretary  Udall  acknowledged  that  he 
probably  would  lose  popularity  In  Alaska 
as  a  result  of  his  announcement;  how- 
ever, he  expressed  the  view  that  after 
Alaskans  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it 
they  would  be  grateful  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  decision  it  had  made.  It  is 


now  becoming  clear  that  Alaskans  do  not 
agree  with  this  at  all. 

Since  the  Secretarj*  announced  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
given  way  to  the  "duck  hunter  element" 
and  had  decided  against  recommending 
construction  of  Rampart  because  many 
conservation  groups  had  stirred  up  "a 
very  considerable  controversy."  which 
some  of  his  own  Department  personnel 
engaged  in  actively,  the  reaction  of  Alas- 
kans and  other  supporters  of  the  Ram- 
part project  have  been  made  known.  At 
the  cloi^e  of  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimoua 
consent  that  there  be  included  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Anchorage  Dally  News  expressing  the 
views  of  Alaskans  on  this  matter,  views 
which  I  share  except  that  I  disagree  with 
the  gloomy  conclusion  of  the  editorial 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
signed  a  "death  warrant"  for  Rampart. 
It  is  my  full  expectation  that  the  Ram- 
part Dam  will  be  built  and  that  the  re- 
cent actions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  be.  in  years  to  come,  re- 
garded as  shortsighted. 

In  addition  to  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  report  on  this  question  appear- 
ing in  the  weekly  newsletter  of  the 
American  I*ublic  Power  Association  and 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  Rampart 
project  appearing  in  the  Rural  Electric 
Newsletter,  published  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1967,  re- 
porting the  action  by  Secretary  Udall, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  Secretary  Ran  for  Cover 

Rampart  Dam  would  be  a  national  asset— 
not  the  federal  government's  gift  to  Alaska, 

That  seems  quite  apparent.  'Jfet  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it  in  the  death  warrant  for  Ram- 
part signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ste- 
wart Udall.  Udall  took  the  occasion  to  out- 
line other  Alaska  developments  In  which  hl« 
department  Is  engaged.  It  was  all  a  smoke- 
screen to  hide  the  demolition  of  Rampart. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Secre- 
tary decided  that  the  political  battle  in- 
volved In  gaining  appropriations  for  Rampart 
Dam  was  too  rlaky  and  troublesome.  The 
safest  course  was  to  do  nothing — or  wor»«, 
to  t.ike  refuge  in  the  standard  bureaucratic 
answer  to  delicate  problems:  form  a  com- 
mittee. The  committee  can  be  expected  to 
make  a  study.  The  study  will  result  In  a  re- 
port that  recommends  action.  And  if  the 
cycle  Is  to  continue  a  committee  will  be 
formed  to  Implement  that  report. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  greatest  hydro 
power  source  in  the  free  world  goes  unhar- 
nessed. Vague  hopes  of  other  dams  at  other 
locations  or  alternative  methods  of  cheap 
power  generation  do  not  take  the  place  of 
a  definite  decision  to  fill  the  power  vacuum. 

Certainly  Rampart  would  benefit  Alaak*. 
But  the  motivation  for  Its  construction  U 
Its  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Hoover  Dam  was  not  built  as  the  federsl 
government's  generous  gift  to  the  people  of 
Arizona  or  any  other  Rocky  Mountain  stats. 
Cape  Kennedy  was  not  constructed  becauis 
the  economy  of  eastern  Florida  was  lagging. 
There  are  national  needs  that  must  be  met 
and  exist  until  government  leaders  with  suffl- 
cient  backbone  stand  up  straight  and  say. 
"Let's  do  it." 
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In  this  case.  Secretary  Udall  did  not  even 
have  the  courage  to  say,  "Let's  not  do  it." 
Be  said  let's  form  a  committee  Instead.  And 
then  he  insulted  Alaska  by  making  it  appear 
that  Rampart  was  nothing  more  than  a 
homegrown  public  works  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  fought  for 
Rampart.  The  national  Rural  Electrification 
Association  has  fought  for  Rampart.  A  na- 
tionally-respected consulting  firm  has  dem- 
onstrated that  all  of  Rampart's  power  would 
be  ni-irketed. 

Alaska  has  been  more  conscious  of  Ram- 
part because  the  location  is  here.  But  for  a 
nation  whose  supply  of  low  cost  power  ap- 
pears as  unsettled  as  ours,  Rampart  would 
be  a  national  ass>et. 

Secretary  Udall's  handling  of  his  rejec- 
tion notice  indicates  quite  clearly  that  he 
viewed  Rampart  with  narrow  vision. — JR 


Interior  Decision  to  Shelve  Rampart  Dam 
Project  CamciZED  bt  Senator  Grttening 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall's  announce- 
ment on  June  16  of  the  Department's  nega- 
tive report  on  construction  of  the  proposed 
Rampart  Dam  project  in  Alaska  Is  described 
by  Sen.  Gruening  (D.,  Alaska),  as  a  "preju- 
dicial" declsicn  "in  favor  of  the  views  of 
certain  wildlife  preservation  societies." 

Secretary  Udall  told  a  press  confer- 
ence that  Interior's  recommendation  against 
building  the  5,040  megawatt,  $2-billlon 
Rampart  facility  "at  this  time"  is  based  on 
(1)  the  limited  market  for  the  enormous 
power  potential;  (2)  the  "non-competitive 
position"  of  the  project's  output  for  primary 
aluminum  production  in  Alaska;  (3)  the  tre- 
mendous investment  required;  and  (4)  the 
serious  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
Although  Interior's  action  was  taken  In 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — which  makes  its  own 
decision  on  such  projects — Mr.  Udall  Indi- 
cated that  the  Department  consulted  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  acting. 

administration  supports  action 

"This  does  represent  a  decision  (made 
with)  the  support  of  the  Administration," 
the  Secretary  said.  "I  would  be  surprised  If 
the  Corps  of  Englnecrj  recommends  approval 
at  this  time.  The  prudent  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  not  to  recommend  it." 

Mr.  Udall  admitted  that  the  "duck  hunter 
element"  played  a  major  role  In  the  Rampart 
dialogue,  with  n  number  of  conservation 
groups  stirring  up  a  "very  considerable  con- 
troversy." similar  to  the  rumpus  they  raised 
over  Interior's  now-abandoned  hydro  devel- 
opment proposals  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
region. 

Although  the  Secretary  denied  that  Its 
negative  report  permanently  shelves  the 
Rampart  project — one  of  North  America's 
outstanding  hydro  development  possibili- 
ties— he  conceded  that  the  waterfowl  situa- 
tion, a  dominant  barrier,  would  not  Improve 
In  the  region. 

Sen.  Gruening — the  foremost  advocate  of 
Hampart  development — Indicated  that  In- 
terior's action  was  "not  unexpected." 

"It  has  been  perfectly  clear  for  years  that 
Alaskans  could  never  expect  an  unbiased, 
objective  report  on  Rampart  from  the  In- 
terior Department.  Secrotary  Udall's  preju- 
dice In  favor  of  the  views  of  certain  wildlife 
preservation  societies  was  completely  dis- 
closed by  his  statement  to  me  that  'we  can't 
afford  to  antagonize  the  sportsmen."  My  dis- 
agreement vrtth  the  Secretary's  assessment 
of  the  possible  damage  to  wildlife,  a  conclu- 
sion which  I  do  not  share — as  compared  with 
those  of  human  beings — Is  well  docu- 
mented." 

The  Alaska  Senator  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Rampart  Dam  "will  be  built,"  how- 
ever, pointing  out  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers must  consider  factors  other  than 
Just  Interior's  Judgment  in  Its  decision. 


ORtTEMTNO    RXSKKVATIONS 

Commenting  on  Secretary  Udall's  com- 
panion announcement  on  the  establishment 
of  an  Alaska  Power  Administration  "to  help 
spur  economic  development  of  the  State," 
Senator  Gruening  said  "this  has  a  fine  ring 
to  It".  .  .  but  "it  must  be  meaningful,"  with 
adequate  funding,  equal  rank  with  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  a  definitive 
explanation  of  Its  function.  "This  is  left 
quite  vague  by  the  Departmental  announce- 
ment," he  said.  "Thus,  although  any  pro- 
gressive action  for  development  of  power  re- 
sources of  Alaska  Is  welcome,  I  must  express 
reservations  about  the  proposed  Alaska 
Power  Authority — at  least  until  more  Is 
known  about  It." 

Alternatives  to  Rampart  suggested  by  Mr. 
Udall  Include  hydropower  developments  of 
much  less  capacity  on  the  Susltna  River, 
Bradley  Lake,  Lake  Grace  and  Takatz 
Creek,  In  addition  to  thermal  projects  using 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power. 

Raupart:  Fantasy  or  Fantastic? 

"We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  Alaska — 
the  challenge  to  reap  its  abundance,  build 
its  strength  and  provide  a  reservoir  of  natural 
wealth  for  a  growing  America.  We  must,  of 
course,  press  forvoard  with  bold,  and  vitally 
needed,  projects  such  as  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam  .  .  .  I  foresee  a  land  of  over  one-million 
people — a  giant  electric  grid  stretching  from 
Juneau  to  Anchorage  and  beyond.  I  see  the 
greatest  dam  in  the  free  world  at  Rampart 
Canyon,  producing  twice  the  power  of  TVA 
to  light  homes  and  mills  and  cities  and  farms 
all  over  Alaska." 

Those  are  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  vision  of  Alaska  he  saw  as  a  result  of 
development  of  the  famed  Yukon  River  has 
now  been  punctured  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Ironically  headed  by  a  man  JFK 
appointed. 

While  the  project,  as  Alaska  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  notes.  Isn't  quite  a  corpse.  It's  suf- 
fering from  a  grievous  wound  Inflicted  by 
Interior's  decision  last  week  that  It  "cannot 
recommend  the  project  at  this  time." 

Who  Inflicted  the  wound.  In  this  case,  Isn't 
nearly  as  Important  as  why  It  was  inflicted. 
That  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  resource 
development  projects  not  only  In  Alaska,  but 
all  over  the  nation. 

"The  Rampart  project  Is  one  of  the  great 
hydroelectric  potentialities  of  North  America 
and  the  largest  ever  studied  In  the  United 
State*  In  terms  of  power  production  and 
reservoir  size  and  capacity,"  notes  the  elab- 
orately constructed  report  Issued  a  week  ago 
by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  report  adds  that  the  project  would 
create  a  reservoir  with  a  water  surface  of 
about  10.600  square  miles,  a  maximum  length 
of  about  280  miles  and  a  maximum  width  of 
about  80  miles — larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It 
would  have  an  Installed  capacity  of  5.040 
megawatts,  a  prime  power  capacity  of  3,904 
megawatts  and  an  average  annual  energy 
production  of  34.2  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

Those  figures  alone  are  enough  to  give  the 
Rampart  project  Its  enemies — people  who 
lack  the  vision  to  see  the  benefits  of  such  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  But  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Rampart  wound  came  from  an- 
other quarter:  the  so-called  conservationists. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning,  it  has 
been  the  "sportsmen"  who  have  fought 
against  the  Rampart  project.  "You  name  the 
organization,  they've  been  against  us,"  says 
Senator  Gruening.  Says  the  Interior  report, 
m  adopting  almost  completely  the  argu- 
ments of  the  "conservationists": 

"The  project  would  result  In  an  estimated 
annual  wildlife  loss  of  1.S  million  ducks, 
12,800  geese,  10,000  cranes,  20,000  grebe,  13,000 
moose  and  3.6  million  commercial  fur  ani- 
mals. The  l.S  million  ducks  are  the  fall  popu- 
lation which  includes  the  sunrlvors  and  their 
ofTsprlng  of  the  600,A00  breeding  ducks.  The 
latter  represent  about  1.6  percent  of  the  total 


continental  breeding  population.  The  an- 
nual loss  of  anadromous  fish  (fish  which  go 
upstream  to  spawn)  is  estimated  at  between 
231,000  and  430,000." 

The  figures  sound  Imposing — until  you 
stop  to  consider  these  facts: 

Of  all  the  ducks  and  geese  shot  in  the 
United  States,  on  all  four  major  flyways,  89 
percent  come  from  breeding  grounds  In 
Canada,  11  percent  from  the  lower  48  states 
and  only  four  percent  from  all  Alaska.  In 
addition,  dam  proponents  say  that  rather 
than  destroying  waterfowl  breeding  grounds, 
the  project  could  enhance  them.  Present 
marshy  areas  fluctuate  as  much  as  30  feet 
now;  after  the  dam  Is  built  they  would  fluc- 
tuate only  five  feet. 

There  never  has  been  a  commercial  run 
of  fish  along  the  upper  Yukon  River,  say 
dam  proponents.  And,  Interior  Itself  points 
out  that  the  reservoir  Itself  has  potential 
for  development  of  a  commercial  fresh  water 
fishery.  In  addition,  artificial  spawning  areas 
for  salmon  and  other  measures  would  likely 
replenish  or  protect  the  flsh  supply. 

The  basis  for  the  figures  on  animal  losses 
are  not  given,  but  It's  worth  noting  that 
land  that  would  be  covered  by  the  project  is 
only  about  two  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  state.  The  raOo  of  the  animals  sup- 
posedly lost  and  the  rest  of  the  aiUmal  popu- 
lation of  the  state  ("We're  overrun  with 
wildlife  now,"  says  Senator  Omening)  isn't 
given. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  price  tag  for  "miti- 
gating" the  losses  to  wildlife  that  supposedly 
will  occur,  Interior  has  tacked  $634-mllllon 
on  to  the  cost  of  the  Rampart  project.  The 
construction  of  the  dam,  reservoir  and  power- 
plant  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $l,222-mllllon,  exclusive  of 
wUdllfe  costs.  According  to  the  Interior  re- 
port, the  additional  wildlife  expense  would 
Just  about  double  the  cost  of  producing 
power  at  Rampart. 

Using  these  power  cost  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  there  would  be  "limited 
opportunities  for  marketing  the  project 
power"  and  that  there  is  an  "availability  of 
favorable,  less  costly  alternatives"  for  power. 

These  conclusions  are  In  sharp  variance 
with  earlier  ones  brought  out  in  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  by  a 
research  firm  headed  by  David  E.  Llllenthal 
and  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Clapp,  former  TVA 
head,  noted: 

"The  growth  of  this  market  will,  in  our 
Judgment,  occur  at  a  pace  which  will  fuJIy 
consume  Rampart  power  substantially  as  It 
becomes  available.  This  market  trend  will 
create  a  demand  within  the  area  for  low-cost 
power  in  addition  to  Rampart  soon  after 
Rampart  Is  In  full  operation.  Should  re- 
quirements Increase  mor'>  rapidly  than  we 
have  projected,  which  we  consider  a  reason- 
able possibility,  additional  low-cost  power 
sources  will  be  needed  in  the  area  before  full 
Rampart  power  is  available." 

The  report  was  completed  In  1962  and  as- 
sumed 27  years  of  lead  time — including  18 
years  for  the  reservoir  to  fill  and  seven  years 
for  construction.  So  even  if  the  Rampart 
project  were  authorized  today,  it  Is  likely 
that  it  would  not  be  in  full  operation  until 
1995.  By  then,  power  demands  In  Alaska  will 
certainly  have  Increased  sharply. 

The  earlier  report  made  its  predictions  on 
the  basis  that  the  Rampart  project  would 
provide  low-cost  power — on  the  order  of  two 
to  four  mills  delivered  to  the  load  centers. 
With  those  rates,  the  report  noted,  Alaska 
would  most  surely  attract  high  poweruse  In- 
dustries, such  as  alimilnum  plants. 

To  the  framers  of  the  earlier  report,  the 
decision  to  build  or  not  to  build  Rampart 
will  "shape  the  pattern  of  Alaska's  economic 
and  Industrial  developments  through  the  rest 
of  the  20th  Century  and  on  Into  the  next. 

"To  appraise  the  future  market  for  five- 
million  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power  In  Alas- 
ka Is  really  to  appraise  the  future  of  Alaska 
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it  Rampart  la  buUt  The  availabUUy  of  Ram- 
part power  wtU  in  itself  be  an  Important 
Btimulu*  tor  the  development  of  Alaska  " 

Of  special  Interest  Is  '.his  para^aph  In 
Clapp's  covering  letter  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee : 

"The  United  States  faces  a  crucial  period 
of  rapid  growth  during  the  next  generation. 
There  will  be  a  large  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion. In  our  labor  force,  and  in  our  stock  of 
Industrial  capital.  New  needs  for  electrical 
energy,  especially  at  low  cost,  will  be  very 
large.  Our  sources  of  low-ooBt  power  are  lim- 
ited. R«inp«rt  is  the  largest  single  unde- 
veloped source  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  In  the  nation.  There  is  no  source  or 
means  which  could,  at  the  time  Rampart 
power  would  become  available,  {jrovlde  an 
equivalent  amount  of  electric  power  at  so 
low  a  ooet  within  the  United  States.  In  terms 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  addlUonaJ 
kilowatts  which  will  need  to  be  added  to  the 
nation's  power  supxply  between  now  and  1990 
If  lack  of  power  is  not  to  be  a  severe  brake 
on  natloruil  economic  growth.  Rampart 
would  constitute  a  small  portion  of  that  ad- 
ditional capacity.  But  It  is  a  portion  which  in 
o\ir  judgment  can  be  fully  used,  and  used 
in  ways  which  wUl  serve  important  national 
Intereeta." 

All  ot  thU  contradictory  evidence  points 
out  Ju«t  one  thing  When  you're  planning 
for  30  years  into  the  future,  the  assumpUona 
you  make  are  the  controlling  factor  And. 
In  this  case,  the  assumptions  are  appcurently 
based  on  whose  duck  is  being  shot  at 

It's  worth  more  than  passing  mention  that 
Rampart  U  not  the  only  victim  of  what  Sen- 
ator Omening  calls  "extremist  conservation- 
ists." He  points  out  that  needed  development 
on  the  Potomac  River  i  In  an  area  now  suffer- 
ing from  a  power  shortage  i  and  on  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  have  been  delayed  or  killed 
by  these  same  "wilderness"  people.  The  Sen- 
ator also  notes  that  these  prophets  of  gloom 
are  often  wrong  in  the  predictions.  He  cites 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  flgures  which  show 
that  wildlife  has  increased  rapidly  in  Bureau 
development  areas.  And  he  calls  attention  to 
Lake  Powell  behind  Glen  Oemyon  dam.  "This 
project  was  a  tremendous  enchancement  for 
the  area.  It's  quite  the  opposite  of  desecra- 
tion," he  says. 

But  to  the  conservation  extremists,  any- 
thing touched  by  human  hands  constitutes 
"desecration"  One  of  these  zealots.  In  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Rampart  project,  said  he  wanted 
the  Yukon  River  to  remain  in  Its  natural 
state  as  a  "strong  feature  of  the  original 
Alaska  which  we  admire." 

One  Is  left  to  wonder,  if  he  will  ever  visit 
the  place  or  will  Just  admire  it  from  afar. 
One  wonders,  too.  what  this  country  would 
be  like  today  if  this  attitude  had  prevailed 
when  our  pioneers  were  marching  westward 
across  our  "natural"  America 

Dam  ok  thb  Yttkon  Sttmied  bt  Udall — 
Alaska  Powxa  P.*nel  Sft  Up — GnTTtmtia 
FlOHT*  Movz 

(By  Wllll.im  M   Bl.ilri 

WAaHiNOTOM,  June  24 — The  Administration 
appeared  today  to  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  Army  Engineers  and  supporters  of 
one  of  the  largest  wtiter  projects  over  pro- 
posed. 

The  move  came  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  establishing  un  Alaska  Power 
Administration  and  rejecting  the  Army  Engi- 
neers' proposed  $2-bii;ion  Ramp.irt  Dam  on 
the  Yukon  River. 

The  chief  supporter  of  the  project.  Senator 
Ernest  Oruenlng  of  Alaska,  former  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  the  st.ite.  vowed  that  he 
would  fight  on  and  criticized  the  action  uf 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.   UdalJ 

Mr.  Udall,  the  Senator  said  in  an  Inter- 
view, was  "In  the  grip  of  the  extremists  amoni< 
my  fellow  conservationists  "  The  Secretary. 
he  said,  "was  more  concerned  about  the  al- 


leged future  of  A  duck  than  In  the  future  of 
the  people"  In  Alaoka, 

The  dam  hiis  come  under  heavy  criticism 
from  conservationists,  including  the  Federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  h.vs  said  that 
■  nowhere  m  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment In  North  .\merlca  have  the  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  anticipated  from  a  single  proj- 
ect been  so  overwhelming." 

The  d.om  would  create  a  reservoir  400  miles 
long  and  80  miles  wide.  100  miles  northwest 
of  Falrb.inks  The  water  would  cover  wilder- 
ness area  the  size  of  New  Jersey  and  larger 
than  Lake  Erie. 

Secret.iry  Udall  and  Senator  Gruenlng  are 
agreed  that  the  availability  of  electric  power 
Is  essential  to  the  future  economic  develop- 
ment of  .Maska.  but  they  disagree  on  how 
this  should  be  accomplished 

Mr  Udall  said  that  the  development  could 
be  forwarded  by  abundant  low-cost  p<:)wer  of 
Irs-ser  magnitude  than  the  five  million  kilo- 
watt R.xmpart  D^im  He  said  that  'he  had  to 
face  the  fact  of  a  limited  market  for  the 
enormous  p<jwer  potential  of  the  project,  the 
noncompetitive  posltl-m  of  Rampart  power 
for  primary  aluminum  production  In  Alaska 
and  the  tremendous  Investment  required  " 

OTHEB    MEAStTKES    SHOWN 

He  said  that  Interior  Department  studies 
had  shown  alternative  measures.  Inchidlng 
water  developments  for  Susltna  River.  Brad- 
ley Lake,  Lake  Grace  and  Takatz  Creek  In 
addition,  he  said,  thermal  power  may  be  de- 
veloped near  population  centers,  using  foeall 
fuels  and  nuclear  power. 

Senator  Gruenlng  however,  said  that  frve 
million  kilowatts  from  Rampart  would  sup- 
ply less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  electric 
needs  of  the  country  by  1980  when  needs 
win  have  more  than  doubled 

The  Senator  Insisted  that  the  "situation  is 
not  foreclosed,"  although  he  said  that  the 
Interior  report  was  "somewhat  damaging  " 
However,  he  said.  It  is  not  "conclusive"  and 
Congrees  Is  still  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Udall  stressed  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference that  the  recommendation  against 
Rampart  was  not  his  department's  alone 
He  sAld  that  his  propositi  for  a  power  admin- 
istration and  alternative  suRi^estlona  had  to 
go  through  the  Budget  Bureau  and  agreed 
that  the  Inference  was  that  he  had  Admin- 
istration approval 

"The  other  thing"  he  said,  "let  me  be 
quite  candid  about  this,  the  Rampart  Dam 
propoeal.  like  the  Grand  Canyon  arirument. 
has  stirred  up  very  considerable  controversy. 

"And,  of  cousre.  any  project  of  this  kind, 
with  the  type  of  cost  tag  It  has  on  It.  you're 
always  being  confronted  with  a  state  which 
has  one  Congressman  out  of  435.  and  tills 
makes  It  very  difficult  to— politically — get  a 
project  that  Is  even  mildly  controversial" 

He  said  that  he  would  be  "surprised  If  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  In  light  of  the  new  pro- 
gram we  have  put  forward,  attempts  to  rec- 
ommend   authorization    at    this    time." 

■  I  think."  he  said,  "that  the  prudent  thing 
for  the  corps  to  do  Is  to  conclude  their  study 
and  leave  It  In  a  p<jsture  where.  If  at  some 
future  time  the  p.-oject  Is  more  attractive, 
that  It  can  be  considered" 

That  time  may  come,  he  Indicated,  when 
pressure*  on  the  budget  are  not  so  great  as 
now  and  a  $2-bllllon  cost  may  not  mean 
so  much  as  It  does  at  present  But  by  that 
time,  he  said,  the  In'erlor  Department's  plan 
could  be  well  under  way  and  the  steady  eco- 
nomic development  of  Alaska  :i&siired. 

The  dam  builders  of  the  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  had  feuded  for  years,  although 
In  recent  years  they  have  more  or  less  di- 
vided  the   areas   they   will   operate 

Mr  Udall's  move  was  generally  viewed  as 
a  m<jve  to  head  oIT  the  Army  and  get  Ala.ska 
•is  a  preserve  for  his  department 

In  addition  to  the  alternative  power  pro- 
posals, the  Interior  Department  Is  also  de- 
veloping a  »5<J-mllllon   flve-year  accelerated 


Federal  mineral  and  survery  research  pro- 
gram. Including  an  Institute  of  Arctic  Min- 
eral Resources  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  department  Is  also  seeking  early 
studies  and  planning  by  the  I>epartment  of 
Transportation  to  determine  how  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Alaska  Railroad  can  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  economical  all-season 
iran.sporlation  to  remote  Alaskan  areas  of 
economic  promise 

It  Is  also  working  on  a  •26-mUUon  15-year 
Federal  fisheries  program,  Including  the 
creation  of  an  Alaska  Institute  for  Fisheries 
Development. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  even  If  the 
performance  of  the  United  Nations 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  at  the  present 
time,  the  U.N.  nonetheless  stands  as  the 
best  international  forum  available  and 
deserves  support  in  the  United  States. 
This  point  was  made  clear  Sunday  by 
the  lead  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Star,  entitled  "Even  a  Divided  U.N. 
Serves  a  Vital  Need."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Even    a   DivroED   UN.   Serves   a   VrrAL   Need 

The  performance  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis  has  plunged 
that  organization  Into  another  of  the  peri- 
odic crises  of  confidence  that  have  marked 
the  22-year  history  of  the  world  councU  of 
governments. 

No  amount  of  rhetoric,  no  high-sounding 
phraseology  or  ringing  declarations  of  pur- 
p<M!e,  can  camouflage  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hibition staged  by  the  United  Nations,  quite 
literally  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  millions 
the  world  over,  was  largely  an  International 
exercise  In  futility. 

.■\8  the  Arab  tanks  rolled  eastwarjl  across 
the  Slnal.  President  Nasser  ordered  the 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  force  to  clear 
the  way  between  his  troops  and  the  Israelis. 
Without  any  attempt  at  consultation  or  dis- 
cussion, Secretary  General  U  Thant  started 
pulling  out  the  10-natlon  force  Thus  the 
United  Nations  dramatized  its  Inability  to 
prevent   the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

During  the  first  critical  hours  of  the  war, 
the  Security  Council  was  unable  to  agree 
on  the  wording  of  a  simple  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion. 

With  the  cease-flre  finally  In  effect,  the 
.Security  Council  was  unable  to  agree  on  a 
resolution  concerning  permanent  peace  and 
the  political  reconstruction  of  the  area. 

And  now.  In  the  General  Assembly,  all 
indications  are  that  the  current  debate  will 
In  the  end  produce  nothing  more  meaningful 
than  a  multl-volumned  record  of  tedious 
prop.iganda.  No  effective  resolution  will  pass 
the  polarized  assembly.  The  first  steps  that 
could  lead  the  world  out  of  the  shadow  that 
luLS  darkened  the  Middle  East  for  20  years 
will    not   be   taken. 

What  has  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
weeks  Is  a  classic  demonstration  of  a  well- 
established  fact  of  International  life  When 
the  -Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agree — as  they  belatedly  did  on  the  advis- 
ability of  calling  for  a  cease-flre — the  United 
Nations  can  take  action  and  can  exert  con- 
siderable pressure  on  member  nations  to 
lii-ed  Us  resolutions  When  the  world's  two 
superpowers  clash — as  they  apparently  do 
tiuw  over  the  political  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  East — the  United  Nations  Is  approxi- 
mately as  functional  and  effective  as  a 
beached   whale 
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Again  and  again  the  necessity  lor  P.ussian- 
.\inerlcan  cooperation  in  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  cpcratlons  has  been  demon- 
strated. With  varying  degrees  of  success,  t!ie 
United  Nations  ha.<  intervened  positively  In 
Greece.  Indonesia,  Kashmir.  Palestine.  Suez, 
Lebanon,  the  Congo,  Wosi  Irian,  Yemen  and 
Cyprus,  always  with  backing — cr  at  least  the 
l.tck  ol  i.ctive  opposition — of  the  Big  Two. 
T^ie  United  Nations'  most  ambitious  under- 
taking to  date,  the  iiitcrvention  in  Korea. 
was  made  possible  only  because  of  Russia's 
inadvertent  cooperation.  The  Soviets  were 
boycotting  the  Security  Council  ■when  the 
vote,  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  North  Koreans,  was  taken. 

On  the  debit  sidi  of  the  ledger,  in  the  list 
of  United  Nations'  failures,  are  those  cases  in 
»hich  the  direct  interests  of  the  two  major 
powers  were  involved.  Thus  Russia,  In  1956, 
shrugged  oil  a  total  of  five  resolutions  con- 
demning Its  invasion  of  Hungary  to  crush 
the  antl -.Soviet  revolt.  And  thus  the  United 
States,  m  19;.:5.  In  eflect  told  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  Its  nose  out  of  the  Domlnl- 
c.in  Republic:  that  the  American  intervention 
was  strictly  a  hemisphere  matter  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  United  States  witli  an  assist  from 
tlie  Organization  of  American  States.  Thus 
m  the  Middle  East  in  1948,  in  1957  and  again 
111  1967 — following  wars  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states — a  divergence  of  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  alms  has  prevented  the 
Ciiited  Natiors  from  making  any  contribu- 
tion toward  a  permanent  peace  in  the  are.i. 

Of  what  use.  then.  Is  the  United  Nations? 
I.'  It  is  effective  only  in  those  ar.^as  in  which 
tiie  United  States  atid  the  Soviet  Union  have 
interests  in  common,  does  It  follow  that 
those  two  powers,  acting  in  concert  throtigh 
regular  diplomatic  channels,  would  have 
been  able  to  get  results  comparable  to  those 
achieved   through   the  UN.'' 

The  most  positive  answer  that  can  he  given 
ii  perhaps.  Perhaps  the  United  Nations  Is 
.m  expensi\e.  expendable  luxury.  Perhaps 
the  brushfire  wars  that  have  sprung  up  In 
the  past  two  decades  would  not  have  spread 
into  humanity's  funeral  pyre.  Perhaps.  But 
the  world  cannot  possibly  aff.^rd  to  put  that 
possibility  to  the  test. 

The  fact  Is  that,  however  divergent  the 
lone  range  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  may  be.  both  nat'ons  are  ultimately 
euided  by  the  same  Immediate  Interest:  The 
.ivoidance  of  a  nuclear  showdown.  That  fact 
«as  clearly  demonstrated  once  again  by  the 
essential  restraint  shown  by  both  powers 
«-hile  the  fighting  was  In  progress  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

The  United  Nations — for  all  its  shortcom- 
ings— provides  the  basic  m:irhlnery  to  Im- 
plement the  policy  of  avoiding  direct,  armed 
confrontation.  Propaganda  speeches  aside,  it 
IS  also  a  private  forum  for  direct.  Informal 
contact  between  representatives  of  opposing 
nations  In  which  changes  in  policy  and  alter- 
.itlons  \:\  International  bargaining  positions 
can  be  Instantly  and  authoritatively  signaled. 
It  Is  a  public  forum  where  all  the  nations, 
aireat  and  small,  must  adopt  a  posture  that 
indicates  the   thrust   of  national   policy. 

The.se  varied  aspects  of  the  United  Nations' 
role  in  world  politics  have  already  come  Into 
play  in  the  current  crisis.  Removed  from  the 
itlelg  lights  of  the  public  Security  Council 
sessions.  .Ambassadors  Goldberg  and  Feder- 
e,';ktj  were  able  to  agree  on  the  wording 
'  a  cease-fire  resolution  that  won  the  coun- 
"U's  unanimous  approval  and  finally  brought 
>  halt  to  the  fighting  Now,  through  the 
bombast  of  the  General  .'V.ssembly  circus,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  Arab  world  longs  not 
'ir  peace  but  for  revenge.  And,  unless  there 
IS  more  to  the  Johnson-Kosygln  talks  than 
lus  met  the  eye,  it  appears  that  Russia  Is 
Interested  not  In  stability  but  In  recouping 
prestige  by  backing  Arab  claims  and  rearm- 
ing .Arab  forces  Israel  and  the  nations  will- 
ing to  back  Israel's  right  to  survive  are 
thereby  clearly  and  inescapably  forewarned 
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about  what  lies  ahead.  They  can  react  ac- 
cordingly. And  if  their  reactions — military 
and  diplomatic — are  the  proper  ones,  a  re- 
newal of  the  fighting  and  of  the  danger  of 
World  War  III  may  be  avoided.  If  so,  the 
decades  of  expense,  effort  and  frustration 
will  be  well  repaid. 

The  United  States,  in  our  view,  should 
accept  the  United  Nations  for  what  it  is — 
something  half  way  between  a  world  govern- 
ment and  a  world  propaganda  platform.  We 
should  continue  to  support  It.  We  should 
encourage  an  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' peace-keeping  capabilities. 

We  live,  the  late  Adial  E.  Stevenson  said, 
'in  a  world  which  no  longer  dares  to  use 
absolute  military  jxjwer  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  absolute 
!aw  in  the  settlement  of  military  differences." 

In  such  an  Interim  world,  the  Imperfected 
United  Nations  is,  perhaps,  the  best  inter- 
national forum  that  can  be  devised.  And  for 
all  its  foibles,  it  Is  a  luxury  this  planet  can- 
not afford  to  be  without. 


LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  U.S. 
MARSHAL  McSHANE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Law 
Day,  1967,  Chief  U.S.  Marshal  James  J. 
P.  McShane  delivered  a  noteworthy  and 
inspiring  address  to  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Baltimore.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
the  address,  and  I  believe  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  similarly  Impressed.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Law  Day.  U.S.A. 

(Remarks  by  Marshal  McShane  before   the 

Advertising   Club   of  Baltimore) 

In  special  ceremonies  on  Friday,  March  10, 
at  the  White  House,  President  Lyndon  John- 
son signed  the  1967  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  procla- 
mation. In  signing  this  bill  President  John- 
son said: 

"I  ask  every  American  to  respect  the  law, 
and  to  respect  also  the  men  who  are  pledged 
to  Its  enforcement,  and  of  those  who  wear 
the  badge,  I  ask  equal  respect  both  for  the 
law  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people  they 
are  sworn  to  protect. 

"Let  there  be  reverence  for  the  laws  .  ,  . 
let  thlB  reverence  be  taught  in  schools.  In 
seminaries,  and  In  colleges;  let  It  be  written 
In  primers,  spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs; 
let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  In  courts 
of  Justice." 

And  he  continued  on: 

"Let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
Nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  g^  of 
all  sexes,  and  tongues  and  colors  and  cOTidl- 
tlons,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars." 

"No  man  is  above  the  law,  and  no  man  is 
below  It."  These  words  were  written  by  The- 
odore Roosevelt  in  a  message  to  the  Congress 
63  years  ago.  But  they  retain  a  special  perti- 
nence today.  They  affirm  with  great  clarity 
the  ideal  which  underglrds  our  whole  system 
of  justice;  at  a  time  of  grave  national  con- 
cern about  mounting  crime,  they  also  re- 
mind us  that  equality  of  Justice  is  no  less 
important  than  it  ever  was. 

On  this  law  day,  the  t^th  annual  observ- 
ance of  it.  perhaps  the  most  significant  phi- 
losophy we  could  think  of  would  be  to  re- 
phreise  the  remark — the  only  thing  constant 
is  change. 

In  the  law,  certainly,  there  has  been  great 
change  since  the  last  observance  of  law 
day. 

Recent  decisions  In  both  Federal  and  State 
courts  have  brought  about  radical  de- 
partures from  long  established  standards  of 


due  process  aud  equal  protection,  which 
have  necessitated  a  reappraisal  of  the  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  law  enforcement. 

In  the  modern  era  in  which  we  live,  the 
thing  about  change  that  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  is  not  the  quantity  of  change,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  occurs. 

This  is  true  in  the  law  r.s  well  as  in  all 
other  pliases  of  life. 

In  tills  age  ot  instant  communication, 
changes  which  took  ten  years  to  implement 
in  the  past  now  occur  within  months,  weeks, 
and  even  days. 

Yet,  this  is  truly  the  American  concept  of 
law,  a  dynamic  instrument,  a  living  institu- 
tion. 

The  Mosaic  law,  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  all  these  early  rules  for  human 
behavior  lacked  the  most  pniiseworthy  ele- 
ment evident  in  American  law. 

In  this  country  we  believe  that  the  law 
is  an  expanding  concept  which  must  grow 
with  our  culture  and  our  econemy. 

Our  democratic  process  has  permitted  us, 
with  each  generation,  to  further  perfect  our 
laws. 

Ultimately,  through  trial  and  error, 
through  growth  in  intellect,  we  will  achieve 
rules  of  conduct  approaching  absolute  pro- 
tection for  human  rights  and  property  rights 
alike. 

As  Chief  Umted  States  Marshal,  I  have 
daily  experience  with  the  law  in  Its  most 
dynamic  aspects. 

I  don't  have  to  recite  to  this  distinguished 
assemblage  challenges  with  which  my  office 
is  confronted  in  matters  involving  basic 
constitutional   rights. 

These  may  surface  under  an  issue  of  reli- 
gious freedom  pi  elected  by  our  first  amend- 
ment; again,  it  may  be  an  alleged  challenge 
of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  In  a 
censorship  or  obscene  literature  case;  it  may 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  disturbance  some- 
where in  our  Nation.  Again  It  may  be  one  of 
a  myriad  of  questions  under  the  heading  of 
civil  liberties  which  may  affront  the  fifth, 
the  sixth  or  the  fourteenth  amendments. 
In  any  event,  these  matters  usually  con- 
tain profound  questions  and  offtlmes  require 
subtle  distinctions  but  their  denouement 
and  nuances  they  present  are  the  life's  blood 
that  surges  through  our  Judicial  system. 

I  would  like  briefly,  however,  to  mention 
a  matter  on  a  more  mundane  level,  but  none- 
theless, significant,  which  has  concerned  me 
both  as  a  citizen  and  as  United  States  mar- 
shal. 

That  is,  the  apparent  disrespect  some  of  the 
teenage  element  in  our  society,  particularly 
in  our  urban  regions,  has  for  duly  constituted 
legal  authority, 

I  believe  that  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
which  requires  the  best  thinking  of  all  cit- 
izens In  the  community — not  Just  Jurists — 
not  Just  lawyers — not  Just  educators — not 
just  policemen,  but  above  all,  the  parents. 

I  have  attended  seminars  where  we  have 
discussed  this  problem  in  depth. 

The  questions  and  remarks  from  the  floor 
are  heartening  in  that  they  show  that  law 
enforcement  authorities  are  deeply  concerned 
over  this  matter  and  share  the  hope  of  all 
that  a  solution  can  be  found. 

When  many  of  us  were  young,  the  police- 
man in  our  community  was  regarded  as  a 
friend  and  protector.  He  was  honored  and 
respected. 

Today,  his  Image  is  not  so  honored. 
Lawyers,  businessmen,  the  clergy,  educa- 
tors, parents  must  do  wha*  they  can  to  foster 
resp>ect  and  appreciation  for  the  jwllceman 
in  his  unenviable  Job  of  preventing  society 
from  devouring  itself. 

In  other  words,  starting  within  the  family 
circle,  each  citizen  has  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  engender  respect  for  the  law,  but 
most  of  all  the  responsibility  lies  ■with  the 
parents. 

The  courts  of  your  State  have  taken  the 
view  that  the  common  law  duty  still  exists 
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within  our  legal  framework  which  requires 
a  citizen  to  assist  a  po!:ce  rfflrer  making  an 
arrest  or  In  helping  to  apprehend  the  crimi- 
nal when  requested  to  do  so.  when  the  same 
can  b«  done  without  actual  personal  risk  or 
bodily  barm  to  the  citizen. 

What  quicker  way  to  create  disrespect  for 
the  law  among  our  youngsters  than  to  have 
them  see  a  responsible  citizen  st.ind  by  idly 
'when  he  could  aid  a  policeman? 

What  better  way  to  instill  respect  for  law 
In  our  youngsters  than  to  have  them  wit- 
ness a  civilian  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  police 
officer? 

I  know  from  personal  experiences  In  New 
York  where  citizens  have  refused  to  furnish 
even  the  simplest  a:d  tcj  a  policeman—  a  po- 
liceman's request  for  someone  to  telephone 
for  help. 

The  past  session  cf  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  Good 
Samaritan"  law.  which  would  have  provided 
for  means  of  compensation  fur  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  a  citizen  who  was  injured 
while  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  police  officer 
while  he  was  In  the  pri:)cess  of  m.iklng  an 
arrest  or  apprehending  a  law  breaker  Sev- 
eral states  already  have  such  laws  on  their 
legislative  book  I  understand  that  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  bill  received  a  fivorable 
reception  In  the  editorial  pages  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  yet  it  failed  to  pass 

I  would  strongly  urge  th.it  your  legisla- 
ture again  consider  a  "Good  Samaritan"  bill. 
for.  In  my  considered  opinion,  it  goes  a  long 
way  to  boost  the  morale  of  any  police  force. 
It  also  psychologically  conditions  the  private 
citizen  to  embrace  the  concept  that  the 
preservation  of  the  pe;ice  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety Is  every  man's  respon.slb'.llty  The  same 
Is  true  of  many  other  asp>»cts  of  the  law 
Unless  we  show  respect  for  law  ourselves. 
respect  that  entails  more  than  Just  saying — 
"that  Is  right" — how  can  we  expect  our 
youngsters  to  show  respect  for  the  law? 

In  the  last  decade,  since  Law  Day  was  first 
nationally  commemorated,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  advances  which  minority 
groups  have  made  In  this  country  toward 
their  messianic  struggle  for  equal  rights.  I 
think  It  la  well,  on  such  an  occasion  as  Law 
Day,  to  remind  all  the  people  of  the  land 
that  the  great  milestones  which  mark  the 
advance  of  human  rights  hive  ultimately 
been  won  in  the  courts  and  not  on  the 
streets. 

The  full  enjoyment  fnUtlon,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  those  rights  can  be  realized 
only  In  a  social  climate  where  people  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  respect  for  authority  at 
the  level  of  the  humblest  precinct. 

In  conclusion.  I  might  remind  you  that 
there  is  a  majesty  and  dignity  mhrrent  In 
the  law.  placed  there  by  Him  who  has  given 
a  divine  order  to  all  things. 

Yea,  the  law  ha-s  honored  us.  yea,  let  us 
honor  the  law. 


X-RADIATION  AND   TFLEVISION;    A 
SPUR  TO  FURTHER  EFFORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  amount  of  un- 
derstandable public  concern  over  reports 
that  X-ray  leakage  from  certain  televi- 
sion sets  may  be  in  excess  of  desirable 
levels  of  exposure.  The  General  EUectrlc 
Co.  has  recalled  90.000  large-screen  color 
TV  receivers  manufactured  between 
June  1966  and  February  1967.  Director 
James  G.  Terrill  of  the  National  Center 
for  Radiological  Health  has  now  publicly 
confirmed  that  these  defective  sets  pro- 
duce X- radiation  levels  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  limit  of  0.5  milliroentgen 
per  hour  recommended  by  the  National 
Council  for  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurement.  Although  the  X-radlatlon 


beam  In  these  defective  receivers  Is  di- 
rected downward,  Mr.  Ternll  points  out. 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  someone  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  set  could  still  re- 
ceive a  dangerous  dosage  from  the  scat- 
tering effects  of  the  beam.  And  of  course 
if  the  sets  are  elevated  to  a  hi^'her  than 
normal  position,  or  il  they  are  being 
operated  m  the  upper  .stories  of  an 
apartment  buildmi::,  individuals  In  the 
vicinity  might  well  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  beam. 

What  Is  disturblnt;  about  this  incident, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  simply  that  a  num- 
ber of  television  .sets  have  been  .shown  to 
be  seriously  defective,  though  that  is 
surely  disturbing  enough. 

What  Ls  even  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  only  a  month  ago  the  Center  was 
Issuing  assurances  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  any  ielevi.slon  viewers  might 
have  received  exce.>sive  exposure 

It  was  not  until  a  year  after  these  de- 
fective sets  first  came  off  the  a.ssembly 
line  and  9  miiUh.s  after  they  first  ap- 
peared on  the  market,  that  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agency  apparently  flr.st  had 
definite  information  about  the  hazards 
connected  with  the  product.  To  say  the 
least.  Mr.  President,  this  performance 
makes  one  wonder  about  the  adequacy  of 
our  present  efforts  at  surveillance  and 
control. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if  other  tele- 
vision receiver  models — those  which  are 
Imported,  as  well  as  those  manufactured 
domestically — might  not  involve  similar 
dangers.  I  frankly  do  not  know,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  my  intention  to  be  an 
alarmist.  But  I  am  concerned  that  we 
find  out  more  about  the  hazards  of 
household  electronic  devices,  that  we  ob- 
tain a  clear  picture  of  the  scope  of  pres- 
ent regulatory  efforts,  and  that  we  pa.ss 
whatever  legislation  Is  necessary  to  es- 
tablLsh  effective  surveillance  and  coiitrol. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
initiative  recently  taken  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representatives  Rog- 
ers of  Florida.  J\rman,  Moss,  and  others 
In  calling  attention  to  this  situation  and 
In  proposing  legislative  remedies.  The 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  will  be  Inquiring  Into 
these  matters  further  as  It  holds  hear- 
ings hearings  next  month  on  H.R.  10790, 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  24  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  an  editorial  on  these 
matters  entitled  "Television  Radiation." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  General  Electric  in- 
cident will  spur  Congress  not  merely  to 
examine  the  potential  hazards  of  televi- 
sion .'-ets,  but  also  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  entire  range  of  devices  which  emit 
X- radiation  and  to  supplement  our  pres- 
ently fragmentary  knowledge  of  their  po- 
tential dangers  and  of  the  areas  where 
additional  surveillance  or  regulation 
mUht  be  appropriate  For  some  3  years 
I  have  been  urging  that  we  undertake 
such  efforts. 


It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
President's  proposed  Medical  Devices 
Safety  Act  would  authorize  the  setting  of 
standards  for  certain  X-ray  therapeutic 
devices.  This  proiwsal,  however,  is  em- 
bedded among  numerous  other  proposals 
for  regulation,  some  of  them  highly  con- 
troversial, and  it  does  not  cover  diagnos- 
tic X-ray  devices  in  any  fashion. 

The  regulation  of  devices  with  a  po- 
tential for  emitting  dangerous  dosages 
of  X-radlation  is  a  matter  of  high  prior- 
ity, Mr.  President,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  we  give  the  matter  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  General  Electric  incident 
should  serve  us  as  a  warning — that  our 
knowledge  is  daneerously  fragmentary, 
tliat  our  present  piecemeal  efforts  at 
monitoring  and  control  are  inadequate, 
and  that  the  dangers  involved  are  pres- 
ent and  real. 

EXHIBFT     1 

Television  Radiation 

Considering  the  amount  of  time  that  many 
Americans  spend  in  front  of  television  sets, 
the  news  that  dangerous  amounts  of  radia- 
tion may  be  leaking  out  of  some  of  those 
sets,  even  it  from  only  a  handful.  Is  frlghten- 
Int;  And  the  reaction  from  the  National 
Center  of  Radiological  Health  since  It  heard 
u  couple  of  months  ago  about  Ju.st  such  & 
situation  Is  hardly  reassuring. 

The  Center  said,  on  May  18.  that  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  had  Informed  It  that  "higher 
than  desirable  levels  of  X-ray  production" 
were  coming  out  of  certain  kinds  of  color 
TV  .seta  produced  between  June,  1966,  and 
February,  1967.  Pointing  out  that  GE  was 
calling  back  the  troublesome  sets  for  modl- 
licatlon.  the  Center  reassured  the  American 
people.  It  said  that  Its  studies  of  several 
sets  during  the  preceding  six  months  "did 
not  give  rise  to  concern"  and  that  It  had 
no  evidence  that  any  television  seta  "have 
excessively  exposed  viewers"  to  X-ray  radi- 
ation. 

We  now  learn,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Congressman  Moss,  that  within  the  next 
month  the  Center  discovered  that  evidence 
it  did  not  know  about  made  Its  assurances 
invalid.  On  June  8.  the  Center's  director  told 
Congressman  Moss  that  the  GE  sets  in  ques- 
tion could  expose  viewers  to  dangerous 
amounts  of  X-rays  if  the  sets  were  elevated 
higher  than  normal,  as  they  might  well  be 
In  bars  or  offices.  It  added  that  state  health 
departments  had  been  told  to  tell  their  local 
agencies  that  any  suspected  set  should  not 
be  operated  In  such  a  position  until  It  was 
modified. 

This  sequence  leaves  what  might  be  called 
a  credibility  gap  if  It  occurred  elsewhere  In 
tjovernment  It  is  not  very  comforting  to  be 
told  that  there  is  no  danger  before  the  fact* 
are  In  and.  a  month  later,  that  there  really 
was  and  Is  danger  We  wonder  how  many 
people  were  exposed  to  unnecessary  radia- 
tion In  the  Interim;  even  one  would  be  too 
many  Congressman  Moss  Is  right  In  asking 
for   congressional   hearings. 


June 
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NOMINATION  OF  ALFRED  BURKA  TO 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Alfred  Burka  has  been  nom- 
inated to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Burka  and  know  him  as  a  man  of  highest 
integrity.  His  presence  on  the  bench  will 
add  distinction  to  the  court  of  general 
sessions. 

Mr  Burka  has  had  a  distinguished 
legal  and  civic  service  career.  He  was  an 


assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  1953  to  1958.  From 
1962  to  1965  he  was  assistant  State's  at- 
torney for  Montgomery  County,  Md.  At 
the  present  time,  he  is  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  law.  In  addition,  he 
was  active  In  the  Maryland  State,  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Associations.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  his  nomination  to  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  1967  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  subcommittee  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions. 

In  addition  to  his  active  legal  career, 
Mr.  Burka  served  from  1960  to  1962  as  a 
councilman  of  the  Tow^n  Council  of  Som- 
erset. Md.  He  was  a  member,  in  1961,  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  To  Study  the 
Blue  Sky  Laws  of  Maryland,  and,  in  1962, 
a  member  of  the  Commissioners'  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  District  of  Columbia 
Blue  Sky  Laws. 

Alfred  Burka  attended  Georgetown 
University  where  he  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  1948  and  his  LL.B.  degree  in 
1951.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  Korea  and 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  and 
combat  infantry  badge.  He  lives  In  Som- 
erset with  his  wife,  Joan,  and  three  chil- 
dren. I 


A  PAVED  HIGHWAY  TO  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
Alaska  was  admitted  as  a  State  7'^ 
years  ago.  no  concrete  progress  has  been 
made,  despite  several  attempts,  in  pro- 
viding an  adequate  roadway  Unking 
Alaska  with  the  other  48  continental 
States  and  with  her  neighbor,  Canada. 

My  State  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  Mr.  President,  and  one  rich  In 
natural  resources.  Mountains,  lakes, 
glacial  forests,  white-water  rivers  and 
frozen  tundra  yield  their  beauty  and 
their  mystery  to  those  who  would  ven- 
ture there.  Fish  and  wildlife  overflow  the 
rivers  and  forests.  Timber,  ore,  and  oil 
are  plentiful.  The  people  of  Alaska  are 
industrious  and  hardy,  in  the  tradition 
of  its  Indigenous  population  and  the 
American  frontier  spirit. 

Economists  are  agreed  on  the  catalyz- 
ing effect  highways  can  have  on  an 
area  when  It  is  in  the  "takeoff  stage''  of 
economic  development. 

Clearly,  a  key  to  the  development  of 
Alaska's  resources  by  its  people  Is  a 
transportation  network  that  could  speed 
people  and  products  between  the  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  beginnings  of  this  highway  sys- 
tem exist  in  the  portions  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  which  are  paved  and  open  to 
all  commercial  traffic.  These  portions 
run  from  Fairbanks  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der and  from  Dawson  Creek  In  British 
Columbia  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.  What  Is 
niJsslng,  however,  are  1,300  miles  of 
paving  In  between. 

The  paving  of  this  stretch  of  road.  In 
ccwperation  with  Canada,  would  be  a 
positive  benefit  economically  and  mili- 
tarily to  Alaska,  Canada,  and  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Metcalf]   and  the  Junior  Senator 


from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  to  help  to  pave  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

THE  GLASSBORO  MEETINGS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
Glassboro  meetings  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  triggered  a  lot  of  talk. 
Some  has  been  substantive,  some  pretty 
wild,  in  that  it  suggests  that  great  com- 
promises and  settlements  are  in  the  of- 
fing as  a  result  of  this  face-to-face  en- 
counter of  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two 
major  powers  in  New  Jersey.  This,  ob- 
viously, is  not  the  case.  But  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  that  the  President  and 
the  Premier  also  did  not  develop  any  new 
complications,  and  that  they  parted  with 
the  intention  and  plan  of  continuing 
negotiations  through  their  foreign  offi- 
cers and  ambassadors.  The  importance 
of  the  meetings  at  HoUybush,  then,  is 
that  these  gentlemen  met  at  all;  that 
there  was  a  confrontation.  Beyond  that, 
the  hope  lies  in  the  continuing  encounter 
at  the  somewhat  lower  levels  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral items  from  the  daily  press  regarding 
these  meetings,  including  an  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post,  a  column 
by  Richard  Wilson  from  last  evening's 
Washington  Star,  today's  comment  by 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  who,  writing  In 
the  Post,  takes  a  look  at  the  Russian 
domestic  political  scene,  and  an  editorial 
from  today's  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1967] 
Glassboro 
Meetings  of  heads  of  state  arouse  great 
hopes  and  Involve  great  risks.  The  meetings 
which  President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosyg- 
in held  at  Glassboro  are  no  exception.  They 
inspired  the  hope  that  some  great,  dramatic 
and  spectacular  resolution  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can tensions  might  emerge;  and  they  In- 
volved the  risk  that  a  direct  meeting  might 
worsen  the  situation,  as  the  Vienna  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Khrushchev  did. 

No  one  has  more  eloquently  defined  the 
special  risks  of  such  confrontations  than 
Secretary  Rusk  did  in  an  article  In  Foreign 
Affairs  magazine  In  1060.  He  then  wrote: 

"The  experienced  diplomat  will  usually 
counsel  against  the  direct  confrontation  of 
those  with  final  authority.  Negotiation  ad 
referendum  oflfers  greater  opportunity  for 
feeling  out  the  situation,  exploring  the  op- 
posing points  of  view,  trying  out  alterna- 
tive approaches,  without  commitment,  test- 
ing general  propositions  by  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  process  needs  time,  pa- 
tience and  precision,  three  resoiu'ces  which 
are  not  found  In  abundance  at  the  highest 
political  level.  The  direct  confrontation  of  the 
chiefs  of  government  of  the  great  powers  In- 
volves an  extra  tension  because  the  court  of 
last  resort  Is  In  session.  The  costs  of  error 
or  misunderstanding  are  multiplied  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  Issue  and  the  power  of 
those  present." 

The  Glassboro  meeting  seems  to  fall  mid- 
way between  the  worst  fears  of  the  diplo- 
mats and  the  highest  hopes  of  laymen.  It 
settled  no  outstanding  Issues,  apparently; 
but  neither  did  It  complicate  any  issues,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  this  distance.  The  Kosy- 


gin press  conference,  at  many  points,  seemed 
unnecessarily  abrasive.  But  it  will  be  helpful 
to  have  Americans  know  how  unyielding, 
uncompromising  and  unaccommodating  the 
Soviet  government  Is,  on  all  points  of  differ- 
ence. And  It  will  be  well  for  Americans  to 
bear  In  mind  that  Kosygin  was  talking,  not 
to  Americans  alone,  or  even  chiefly  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  his  clients  in  the  Arab  states, 
his  rivals  In  China  and  his  critics  at  home. 

Neither  leader  had  much  choice  about 
holding  this  meeting.  If  they  had  not  met, 
Inferences  would  have  been  drawn  that  might 
have  been  very  hurtful  to  Soviet-American 
relations.  But  the  meeting,  with  Its  attend- 
ant difficulties,  lends  new  force  to  a  piece  of 
advice  by  Philllppe  de  Comlnes  (cited  by 
Dean  Rusk  In  1960)  that  "Two  great  princes 
who  wish  to  establish  good  personal  rela- 
tions sho-uld  never  meet  each  other  face  to 
face  but  ought  to  communicate  through 
good  ar.d  wise  ambassadors." 

President  and  Premier  have  parted  with 
an  effort  to  have  it  both  ways  by  capping 
their  conference  with  a  plan  for  continuing 
negotiations  through  their  foreign  offices  and 
ambassadors.  If  anything  constructive  is  to 
come  out  of  Glassboro,  it  no  doubt  will 
emerge  In  these  meetings,  at  a  lower  level 
where  there  Is  less  tension  and  less  attention. 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  nothing  is  lost  by  let- 
ting American  citizens,  anxious  for  peace, 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  Irreconcilable  Soviet 
and  American  views  really  are  on  a  long  list 
of  world  problems.  The  conference  destroys 
the  lingering  Illusion  that  If  only  good  will 
and  politeness  and  courtesy  and  conciliation 
prevailed,  peace  could  be  achieved  forthwith. 
We  are  confronted  by  a  powerful,  arrogant, 
uncompromising  adversary  who  has  purposes 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  ours  readily. 
If  our  own  government  sometimes  fails  to 
reach  an  accommodation,  Americans  now  will 
more  clearly  understand  that  the  fault  and 
failure  may  not  reside  exclusively  in  their 
own  officials. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  26,  1967] 

Summit  at  Glassboro:  The  Story  Is  the 

Same 

The  spirit  of  Glassboro  is  at  least  no  less 
reassuring  than  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
or  Geneva,  or  Vienna,  or  anywhere  else  great 
leaders  may  have  met  to  study  their  differ- 
ences. 

This  is  written  in  the  gymnasium  of  Glass- 
boro (N.J.)  State  College,  the  Improbable 
site  of  a  meeting  between  President  Johnson 
and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  It  might  as  well 
have  been  written  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel 
du  CrlUon  in  Paris,  or  the  Schoenbrun  Pal- 
ace in  Vienna,  or  any  of  the  other  numerous 
places  where  the  press  has  been  assigned  In 
th6  past  two  decades  to  do  Its  work  of  cov- 
ering the  meetings  of  world  leaders. 

The  story  is  the  same.  The  great  men  pose 
for  photographers,  affecting  either  icy  or 
warm  smiles.  They  talk  for  a  while,  take 
their  leave  of  each  other  and  then  nothing 
much  happens. 

Nothing  approaching  a  continuous  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  achieved.  President  Johnson 
found,  as  had  British  Foreign  Secretary 
George  Brown  a  day  earUer,  that  Kosygin  Is 
unyielding  In  his  positions  about  the  Middle 
East  and  Vietnam.  Progress  can  be  made  only 
on  peripheral  Issue.  No  general  detente  or 
settlement  can  be  approached.  But  this  Is 
not  wholly  discouraging.  A  little  light  occa- 
sionally filters  through  and  then  there  Is  a 
cultural  or  commercial  agreement  and,  In 
one  Instance,  a  Umlted  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere. 

The  significance,  however,  of  Kosygln's 
two  meetings  with  Johnson  should  not  be 
lost.  They  were  more  than  courtesy  meetings 
attending  Kosygln's  visit  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  they  Involved  a  certain  de- 
mea^ent  on  Kosygln's  part  as  he  had  to 
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accommodate  himself  to  Johnson's  determi- 
nation not  to  go  to  New  York  to  see  him. 

ThlB  typically  Jon:;suii:an  exercise  of  power 
must  have  been  galling  to  KL>sygt:i,  but  he 
had  to  hide  It  because  he  i. ceded  to  see  Joh;i- 
son  as  much  as  Johns  'u  i.eeded  to  see  him 
Kosvgins  world  p";i'.i.s  ar-  unsuccessful--ln 
China,  In  Southeast  Ajii.i,  la  the  Mlddls  East 
Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  running  la  bad  luck 
attributable  to  poor  planning  and  unrealistic 
goals. 

The  Soviet  premier  has  a  big  salvage  Job 
on  his  hands  and  his  erstwhile  Chinese  allies 
aj-e  making  matters  no  easier  for  him,  either 
in  the  Middle  Eas'  or  in  Southeast  ,\sla 

He  does  not  need  .additional  ley  episodes 
In  the  cold  war  to  c;:nipllcate  his  already 
difficult  problems  So  he  came  to  the  obscure 
Kttle  New  Jersey  college  town  when  u  meet- 
ing m  the  comf'T'  of  the  Waldorf  .A'torla 
Hotel  In  New  York  would  have  been  more  to 
hl.<?  liking  He  could  not  have  expecte-l  to 
accomplish  much  e.Kcept  to  assure  the  world 
that  the  flickering  dialogue  between  the  two 
super  powers  was  not  coming  to  an  end 

There  are  some  who  say.  after  talking  with 
Kosygln  In  New  York,  that  his  overriding 
concern  Is  that  the  Chinese  shall  not  move 
into  a  vacuum  caused  by  the  loss  of  Soviet 
power  and  prestige  m  'he  Middle  E.ast  He  Is 
s,^ld  even  to  fear  that  In  due  i.our'^e  Peking 
may  supply  the  .\rab  states  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Therefore  he  is  determined  to 
maintain  Soviet  power  In  the  Middle  East  as 
best  be  can 

But  whether  China  Is  his  main  concern 
or  not.  he  Is  unyielding  about  the  Middle 
East.  He  will  be  returning  to  Moscow  with 
nothing  much  accomplished  in  the  United 
Nations,  but  he  can  at  least  report  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  Moscow  whether 
there  U  any  possibility  of  doing  business 
with  Lyndon  Johnson. 

His  week-long  visit  was  a  minor  disaster 
In  the  growing  list  of  Soviet  failures. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  June  27,    10671 

The    MuRiMiNG   After 

(By  Ji>teph  Kraft) 

People^ho   thirst    for    miracles   are   now 

experiencing    the    morning    after    following 

their  Olaasboro  spree   But  for  those  who  view 

summit  meetings  as  a  part  of  a  complicated 

polltlCAl  process  there  is  no  hangover. 

On  the  contrary,  'he  Ol.assboro  meetings 
shape  up  a«  necess.irv  steps  in  the  long,  slow 
business  of  nursing  the  .Soviet  Union  along 
toward  the  more  rational  view  of  things 
which  is  essential  for  progress  toward  a  more 
stable  world. 

This  process  Is  essential  because  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  present  Soviet  leader- 
ship. A  part  of  that  leadership  heading  up  m 
Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  and  President  Niko- 
lai Podgorny,  have  li>ng  experience  as  gov- 
eriunent  production  men. 

They  are  believed  to  be  keen  on  moderniz- 
ing the  eoonoml':'  plant  ol  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  sensitive  to  the  need  for  more  efficient 
use  of  resources  They  thus  have  an  interest 
in  peace.ul  agreements  with  the  United 
States  which  could  spare  Russia  heavy  ex- 
penses on  military  projects  in  far-away  coun- 
tries. 

Another  group  -->f  soviet  leaders  heading 
up  In  First  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev,  hai 
risen  to  the  top  through  the  p..rty  hierarchy. 
They  are  interested  in  malnt.iming  the  keen 
ideological  edge  which  favors  tight  Party 
control  over  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
munist world — the  mo^  so.  now  that  there 
Is  a  challenge  from  Communist  China.  They 
are  determined  particularly  because  it  is  the 
50th  anniversary  year  of  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tion, to  realize  for  Russia  any  gams  that  caji 
be  made  against  "American   imperialism  " 

This  divided  leadership  has  wobbled  along 
cautiously  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
Party  faction  prevailing  more  and  more. 
Brezhnev  has  emerged  as  the  undoubted  No. 
1  In  Russia.  The  modernizers  have  had  some 


success  In  pushing  economic  reform  and  a 
treaty  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  they  have  been  obliged  to  under- 
write heavy  expenses  tor  air  defense  and  for 
military  assist  ince  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Arab  states  of  the  Middle  East 

Israel's  lightning  victor'  over  the  Arab 
states  apparently  had  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  world  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  It  seems  to 
have  created  a  climate  of  shock,  favorable 
to  the  Party  bc>sses  with  their  elaborate  sus- 
picions and  ready-made  postures  of  Ideologi- 
cal hostility.  And  their  hand  was  further 
strengthened  by  bleats  from  the  Chinese,  and 
demands  from  the  Near  East  and  elsewhere 
fu<r  Soviet  support  of  the  Arab  states 

This  climate  of  shock  found  full  expres- 
sion at  a  meeting  of  the  Party's  Central  Com- 
niittee  in  .Moscow  last  week  The  Committee 
adopted  a  harsh  resolution  attacking  Israel 
for  "aggression  in  the  Middle  East."  It  also 
adopted  a  50th  anniversary  statement  em- 
phasizing the  struggle  "against  imperialism" 
-la  the  "pivot  of  world  politics." 

.At  the  same  time,  the  man  from  the  Party 
secretariat  recently  named  to  be  hc-xd  of  the 
secret  police.  Yuri  .Andropfiv.  was  rai.sed  to  be 
a  candidate  member  of  the  ruling  presid- 
ium— the  first  time  the  top  cop  has  been  in 
that  body  since  the  elimination  of  Liavrentl 
Berla  back  in  1953 

In  this  situation,  the  modernizers  were 
obviously  on  the  defensive.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  play  for  time,  trying  to  sort 
things  out  while  putting  off  major  decisions 
until  a  calmer  period  Measured  against  that 
background,  the  Kosygln  trip,  and  especially 
the  visits  with  the  President  at  Glassboro 
were  not  a  failure. 

To  be  sure,  Kosygln's  stance  on  the  Middle 
E.ist  and  Vietnam  hardened  between  his 
opening  statement  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  his  press  conference  last  Sunday  night 
But  that  evilutlon  seems  only  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  opinion  in  Mwcow 
as  expressed  at  the  Central  Committee  meet- 
ing Nothing  that  might  have  been  gained 
Was  lost 

On  the  other  hand,  Kosyglns  prestige  has 
undoubted"  been  increased.  And  he  goes 
home  better  equipped  to  argue  the  case  of 
the  modemlzor"?  in  many  ways 

He  has  learned  flrsr-hand  of  the  Presi- 
dents disposition  to  be  conciliatory  In  Viet- 
nam. He  has  also  learned — and  at  hl.s  press 
conlerence  he  expressed  tne  point  with  a 
clarity  suggestive  of  sympathy — that  the 
Umted  States  would  not  support  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  until  other  issues  in  the 
Middle  East  had  al.so  been  arranged  And  he 
and  the  President  iiave  put  new  lorce  behind 
the  negotiations,  now  handed  over  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Uromyko.  for  a  non-prolifer- 
ation treaty. 

Eventually  agreement  on  the  treaty,  as  on 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  still  awaits 
Juture  decision.  But  the  door  has  been  kept 
open.  Would  It  be  open  if  the  President  had 
rebuifed  Kosygln  and  refused  to  see  him.' 
For  my  part.  I  doubt  it. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  27,  1967] 

The  Kosygin  T.\lks 

Those  who  expected  any  tangible,  hold-ln- 
the-h-ind  results — let  alone  miracles— from 
the  Johnson-Ki3sygln  meetings  were  bound 
tj  be  disappointed  The  present  disagree- 
ments between  America  and  Russia  are  too 
deep,  the  outlook  on  world  problems  too 
dissimilar,  the  degree  of  prestige  committed 
to  different  policies  Is  too  great  for  thexe  to 
be  any  sharp  change  In  the  situation. 

But  those  who  believe  tluat  much  can 
eventually  be  achieved  through  closer  con- 
tacts, through  the  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  overcome  misunderstanding,  through 
f.ice-to-face  conversations,  have  a  right  to 
feel  heartened  as  they  l<x)k  back  on  the 
two     remarkable     meetings     at     Glassboro. 


Even  though  no  hard-and-fast  agreements 
resulted,  something;  important— and.  we 
hope,  lasting — was  accomplished.  For  the 
second  time  during  this  month  of  crisis 
(the  first  was  in  the  use  of  the  White 
House-Kremlin  "hot  line")  the  leaders  of 
the  world's  two  superpowei-s  spoke  to  e.ich 
other  to  redu.?e  tension  and  explain  their 
views. 

President  Johnson  is  happily  right  when 
lie  says  that,  as  a  result  of  Glassboro,  the 
world  sltuat.on  is  a  little  less  dangerous 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  remarkable  press 
conference  at  the  United  Nations.  Soviet 
Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  reiterated  whut 
may  be  termed  Moscow's  "hard'  line.  Al- 
though he  uttered  no  threats  (and  this 
bears  underlining!,  he  showed  little  sign 
of  accommodation  on  either  the  Middle  Eist 
or  Vietnam.  On  both  he  repeated  stands 
which  appear  to  be  unrea'ist.cally  h.irsh 
He  demanded  that  Israel  withdraw  behind 
its  pre-June  5  lines  before  talks  on  any  other 
cuspeit  of  the  Middle  E,^stern  situation  take 
place.  He  said  that  .\mern.a  must  withdraw 
trom  Vietnam  Finally,  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  has  no  wish  for  President  Johnson  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  While  a  main 
reason  for  this  may  ije  because  Russia  fears 
the  President  might  receive  a  tumultuous 
welcome  (which  under  present  clrcumsuuices 
would  be  diplomatically  embiurassing  to 
Moscow),  Premier  Kosygln's  brusque  an- 
swer to  this  question  showed  how  deep  the 
Moocow-Washlngton  chill  still  is 

Yet.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Premier  Ko.^ygin  and  the  Soviet  regime  are 
hard-headed  and  re  illstlc  Their  public 
statements  may  appear  unyielding,  but  they 
are  well  aware  of  hard  facts.  Mosixjw  knows 
Its  .Arab  prot^g^s.  and  consquently  its  own 
Middle  Eastern  policy  have  suffered  a  severe 
setback  .And  Moscow,  which  is  quick  to 
seize  any  favorable  opp>ortunity  for  advance, 
knows  that  setbacks  must  be  followed  by 
some  dearee  of  accommodation. 

But  this  accommodation  cannot  be  such 
as  to  "rub  in"  undtily  the  Soviet  embar- 
rassment over  the  Middle  E.ist.  nor  should 
It  be  such  as  to  pl.iy  straight  into  the  hands 
of  Moscow's  Chinese  enemies.  Thus  Wash- 
ington must  also  be  accommouating 

In  the  end,  the  most  Important  single  sub- 
ject on  the  world's  diplomatic  blackboard 
remains  Amerlcan-.Soviet  relations  On  these 
relations,  more  than  on  any  other  single 
circumst  ince.  hangs  world  peace.  In  fostering 
better  relations  the  Holly  Bush  meetings 
were  at  the  least  a  modest  success.  For  this 
three  billion  human  beings  can  be  grateful. 


June  27,  1967 
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NEW  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  LAW 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusett.^  Mr 
Pre-siiient,  an  eiiitorial  in  Sunday'.s  New 
York  Times  clearly  state.s.  I  think,  the 
dilemma  many  Members  of  Congre.s3. 
particularly  Senators,  faced  in  voting  on 
the  selective  service  extension  bill  2 
week.'.  a«o. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  "equity 
mu.=;t  be  the  foundation  of  any  demo- 
cratic draft  system,"  This  is  certainly  an 
incontrovertible  proposition.  But  as 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  aware. 
the  extension  bill  does  not  bring  our 
antiquated  draft  .system  any  closer  to  the 
goal  of  equity:  rather,  it  moves  us  fur- 
ther away  from  the  reforms  and  the 
equity  proposed  by  the  President  and  the 
Marshall  Commission. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  let  the  ex- 
tension bill  lie  fallow  for  4  years,  al- 
though it  will  now  be  more  difficult  to 
achieve  any  change  because  the  pressure 
of  expiration  is  now  released. 

Mr.   President.   I   intend   to   continue 


pressing  for  reform  in  the  system.  It  is 
intolerable  that  we  continue  an  inequi- 
uble  draft  system,  when  so  much  of 
our  effort  as  a  nation  looks  to  raising 
equity  in  other  fields.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  we  were  forced  to  choose  between  a 
bad  draft  bill  and  the  June  30  expiration 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25.  1967) 
Unmuddling  the  Dr.aft 

The  imminent  expiration  of  the  current 
Selective  Service  law  gives  President  Johnson 
no  option  except  to  sign  the  wretched  exten- 
sion bin  Congress  passed  last  week.  But  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  let  the  new  draft  measure  stand 
unciianged  for  all  of  us  four-year  term. 

Congress  Itself  has  provided  the  opportu- 
nity for  another  look  a  year  from  now  by 
insisting  that  the  President  submit  for  spe- 
cific approval  the  plan  he  Intends  to  draw 
up  for  drafting  nineteen-year-olds  by  random 
lottery.  The  consideration  of  that  plan  ought' 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  rectification  of  the 
many  other  Inequities  In  the  draft  Congress 
has  newly  created  or  left  uncorrected. 

A  Pre.sidentlal  election  year  is  hardly  a 
propitious  time  for  changing  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  draft,  but  Congress  must  recog- 
nize that  It  1?  freezing  or  aggravating  in  the 
new  law  the  discriminations  that  already 
throw  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  national  defense  on  sons  of  low-income 
lamllies. 

So  many  haphazard  factors  are  Introduced 
into  the  whole  selection  system  that  the 
President  may  have  to  defer  Indefinitely  the 
projected  shift  to  reliance  on  nineteen-year- 
olds  as  the  primary  draft  group,  even  though 
it  IS  plainly  the  desire  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Administration  to  eliminate  the  uncer- 
tainties posed  for  all  young  men  up  to  the 
age  of  26  by  the  present  oldest  first -rule. 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  both  houses 
of  Congress  Junked  the  major  reforms  pro- 
posed by  a  Presidential  study  commission  Is 
bound  to  stir  growlnr  resentment  among 
parents  and  youths  as  the  consequences  of 
the  new  measure  become  clear.  PerhTps  then 
the  le<!:islators  will  recognize  that  equity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  democratic 
draft  svstem. 


NEWSOM    HOLESAPPLE.    TUCSON, 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  F.A.NNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Pii- 
day.  June  2."?,  1967,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  published  a  moving  tribute  to  one 
of  Tucson's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
Newsom  Holesapple.  who  is  now  fighting 
the  most  important,  yet  the  last.  P.glit  of 
his  life.  His  body  infected  with  disease, 
and  his  doctors  having  abandoned  all 
hope  for  his  recovery,  death  for  Newsom 
Holesapple  is  only  hours  or  days  away, 
thereby  threatening  to  brin^  down  the 
curtain  on  a  life  filled  to  overflowing  with 
60  years  of  selflessness,  devotion,  and 
dedication.  Even  in  his  final  hours,  as 
the  editorial  written  by  his  good  friend 
Bill  Mathews  tclLs  so  well.  Newsom 
Holesapple's  primary  interest  remains 
his  community,  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion, to  which  he  has  contributed  so  very 
much  of  value. 

Needless  to  say,  Newsom  Holesapple 
^111  be  missed.  There  can  be  no  replace- 
ment. But  his  memory  will  live  on  not 


only  in  words.  Bill  Mathews'  or  mine,  but 
in  his  good  works  which  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  everything  he  lived  and  worked 
for. 

I  honor  Newsom  Holesapple,  and  I 
thank  Bill  Mathews  for  paying  him  this 
wonderful,  deserving  praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newsom  Holesapple:  Honor  the  Living 
(By  William  R;  Mathews) 

As  one  who  has  been  abundantly  honored 
in  recent  years  by  my  fellow  citizens,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  how  wonderful  It  has  been 
to  receive  these  honors  while  I  am  still  alive. 
The  thought  has  come  to  me:  why  not  sing 
some  praises  of  good  friends  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  generous  voluntary 
service  to  our  community  while  they  are  still 
,allve? 

One  of  these  beloved  friends  and  generous 
good  citizens,  Newsom  Holesapple,  is  desper- 
ately HI  at  the  present  moment.  He  has  only 
a  short  time  before  he  leaves  Tucson  to  knock 
at  the  gates  of  St.  Peter.  He  knows  it  and  is 
fully  reconciled  to  It.  He  Is  still  cheerful  and 
Interested  In  the  affairs  of  the  Tucson  com- 
munity. 

He  is  60  years  old  today.  Why  not  give  him 
a  good  send-off  on  that  day? 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  known  him  for 
nearly  30  years.  But  only  within  the  last  few 
years  have  I  come  to  know  him  intimately. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  real 
estate  brokers  Tucson  has  ever  known.  Year 
after  year  his  sales  and  lease-making  have 
gone  well  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Yet. 
throughout  the  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
softest  touches  in  Tucson  for  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  a  worthy  cause.  He  has  done  more 
than  that;  he  has  been  one  of  the  best  so- 
licitors for  numerous  worthy  causes. 

He  has  never  been  bashful  or  timid.  He 
has  always  been  cheerful,  constantly  testing 
out  ideas  for  civic  Improvements  as  well  as 
making  real  estate  sales. 

As  an  example,  he  learned  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  J.C.  Penney  Co.  was  looking  for  a 
new  location.  It  was  then  located  at  138  E. 
Congress  St.  He  Immediately  telephoned  the 
J.C.  Penney  manager  and  asked  for  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  the  official  who 
handled  their  property  transactions  In  New- 
York.  When  his  call  went  through  to  the 
proper  man,  he  put  the  question:  "I  am  New- 
som Holesapple,  real  estate  broker  in  Tucson. 
I  have  three  prime  locations  for  your  new 
store.  How  soon  can  you  get  out  here?"  The 
man  agreed  to  come  out  the  next  Friday, 
giving  Newsom  three  days  to  find  those  three- 
prime  locations.  He  made  the  deal  that 
moved  the  J.C.  Penney  Co.  to  its  new 
location  on  North  Stone.  He  arranged  for 
the  purchase  by  Tucson  Federal  of  the  site 
occupied  by  Walgreen  Drugstore  and  the 
present  site  of  their  new  Tower  Building. 
When  the  building  was  completed,  he  served 
as  the  leasing  agent.  He  made  more  than  his 
share  of  real  estate  sales  and  lease  agree- 
ments, and  engaged  In  extensive  financing 
and  appraising. 

He  started  with  the  Tucson  Realty  and 
Trust  Co.  In  the  late  1930s.  He  went  to  war 
m  1944.  He  returned  to  Tucson  Realty  in  1946. 
In  1950  he  was  elected  .\ice  president  of  the 
firm.  In  1965  he  was  further  promoted  to 
the  position  of  senior  vice  president. 

He  belonged  to  numerous  civic  committees 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part  In  advancing 
certain  civic  projects.  He  is  a  member  of 
Gov.  Jack  Williams'  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reappraisal. 

Where  Newsom  Holesapple  really  did  his 
great  work  was  In  raising  money.  He  has 
been  a  continuous  campaign  worker  for  the 


United  Community  Campaign.  He  always 
commanded  a  division  which  sought  large 
gifts  and  has  always  delivered  his  quota. 
He  was  on  a  St.  Mary's  Hospital  campaign 
committee,  but  his  biggest  feat  was  In  help- 
ing to  originate  the  drive  for  funds  for  the 
University  of  Arizona  Medical  College.  It 
worked  this  way. 

In  April  of  1963,  he,  Oliver  Drachman. 
President  Richard  Harvlll  and  I  met  at  lunch 
In  a  private  dining  room  at  the  Old  Pueblo 
Club.  I  didn't  know  what  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  was  to  be.  It  turned  out  to  be,  first, 
getting  my  opinion  on  the  creation  of  a 
Junior  college  for  Tucson.  My  opinion  was 
that  It  was  too  early  for  that,  and  that  there 
was  something  much  more  important  pend- 
ing, and  that  was  to  raise  $2  million  to  In- 
sure the  building  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Medical  CoUege.  In  the  discussion  That 
followed,  Dr.  Harvill  asked  me  if  I  would 
head  the  campaign.  My  answer  was  a  prompt 
yes. 

In  May  of  1963,  I  started  soundings  of 
sentiment  among  my  friends.  In  a  relatively 
brief  period  I  had  verbal  commitments  for 
more  than  $300,000. 

The  next  step  was  to  stage  a  luncheon  in- 
viting around  20  men  of  known  ability  and 
financial  responsibility.  To  them  I  presented 
the  case  of  the  Medical  College.  The  response 
was  most  favorable.  In  the  meantime,  I  had 
been  keeping  in  touch  with  Newsom.  After 
this  luncheon  he  began  to  show  his  stuff  in 
helping  me  to  organize  the  big  campaign 
committee  and  then  go  after  funds. 

Individually  he  raised  close  to  $500,000. 
One  of  his  feats  was  to  talk  the  late  Alfred 
Kerr  of  the  Tucson  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Assn.  into  raising  his  personal  contribution 
from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  He  produced  numer- 
ous $50,000  and  $25,000  contributions.  He 
did  not  overlook  himself;  he  gave  generously. 
He  worked  by  my  side  for  more  than  a  year 
in  helping  to  organize  the  official  drive  with 
all  of  Its  duties  and  to  make  it  a  grand  suc- 
cess. 

He  not  only  helped  me  In  a  subsequent 
drive  for  funds  for  the  Tucson  Medical 
Center  but  enlisted  the  services  of  his  wife, 
Mildred.  She  really  took  the  bit  In  her  teeth, 
and  mtich  to  the  surprise  of  both  of  us.  orga- 
nized a  large  group  of  women  who  solicited 
funds  from  their  women  friends.  They 
turned  in  a  handsome  total  of  medium  and 
small  donations. 

Newsome  has  always  been  a  re.^tless  man. 
When  he  could  not  find  enough  to  do  in  sell- 
ing real  estate,  or  in  helping  along  chic  af- 
fairs, he  delighted  in  playing  pranks  on  his 
friends.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Foundation  and  -Ingle- 
handedlyraised  $100,000.  most  of  it  in  ir  000 
chunks,  to  get  that  needed  institution  on 
its  feet.  He  is  a  great,  magnificent  citizen, 
and  a  staunch  and  loyal  friend.  He  has  lived 
life  vigorously  and  adventurously,  and  en- 
Joyed  It.  Within  weeks  he  will  be  taking 
leave  from  Tucson,  never  to  return  again. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  sing  these  praises  of  him 
while  he  Is  still  alive. 


SHOULD  THE  VOTING  AGE  BE  LOW- 
ERED TO  18?— WINNING  ESSAYS 
IN  THE  McGEE  SENATE  INTERN- 
SHIP CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  high  school  students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee 
Senate  internship  contest,  which  brings 
back  to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl 
for  a  week  of  observing  democracy  in 
action — here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Should  the  Voting  Age  in  the  United 
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states  Be  Lowered  to  18?  and  each  year 
I  am  Impressed  with  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  the  dedication  to  our  dem- 
ocratic principles  displayed  by  these 
young  people  in  their  essays.  This  topic 
Is  one  of  vital  interest  to  this  age  group, 
and  their  essays  reflect  sound  reasoning 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstandins;  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
Judges  should  receive  wider  circulation. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Cozette  Ann 
Johnson,  of  Basin,  Wyo ,  and  Daryl 
Bonlcelli.  of  Kemmerer,  Wyo..  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  McGee 
Senate  internship  contest,  be  prl/rted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should   the    Voting    Ace    in    the    Usmu 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18'' 

(By  Cozette  Ann  Johnson,  Basin.  Wyo.) 

The  question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  la  one  which  has  been  debated  for  many 
years.  I,  myself,  am  opjjoced  to  that  enact- 
ment by  the  state  legislatures.  This  Is,  of 
course,  a  matter  each  state  must  determine 
for  Itself.  To  make  niandaiory  a  uniform 
voting  age  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

When  we  consider  how  easily  the  people 
of  my  age  are  Influenced — how  passionately. 
but  temporarily,  we  attach  ourselves  to  a 
"cause"  and  how  difficult  ;t  Is  for  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  demagogue,  the 
dictator,  and  the  hypnotic  orator  have  been 
able,  throughout  history,  to  influence  the 
youth  of  the  land,  as  they  did  during  the 
times  when  Hitler  and  Mus.'so.lnl  were  In 
jxjwer.  It  Is  not  mere  accident  tiiat  at  the 
present  time  the  C<jmmunist5  are  coniieii tr.it- 
Ing  upon  our  youth  :n  order  to  .vcquLre  power 
and  Influence.  For  sound  psychologic-il  rea- 
sonE.  the  age  21  h.as  long  bten  considered 
the  beginning  of  maturity. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  non-sequ!- 
turs  used  In  arguments  f.worlng  the  e.sUib- 
llshment  of  the  18-ye.ar-old  voting  age.  A 
poll  taken  In  our  .school  revealed  several  of 
these  aa  quite  common. 

"If  he's  old  enough  to  :ight  and  to  die  for 
our  country,  he's  old  enough  to  vote  "  The 
qualities  that  are  required  for  a  good  soldier 
are  hardly  appUcable  to  a  good  voter.  Inst.int 
obedience,  quick  acticn  upon  command,  the 
unquestioning  attitude  at  all  times,  quick 
reflexes,  and  physical  fitness  are  requi.^ites 
of  our  military  men.  Mature  =;crutinv,  .in  the 
other  hand,  as  well  as  critical  appraisal  of 
all  reoonunendations.  .ui  unb!a.>ed  ptiint  of 
view,  and  a  philosophy  th  it  con.slders  the 
good  of  the  majority  are  essential  for  e.Tec- 
tlve  voOng.  So.  to  say  that  a  youth  U  old 
enough  to  vote  because  he  l.s  old  enough  to 
fight,  hardly  follows  the  principles  of  logic. 

"If  he's  old  enough  to  marry  and  to  pay 
taxes,  he's  old  enough  to  vote."  In  some 
states  the  age  of  consent  to  marry  Is  as  low 
as  16  yean.  Statistics  show  that  the  divorce 
rate  among  such  marriages  is  higher  than  It 
Is  among  marriages  of  more  mature  people 
The  fact  of  emotional  and  psychological  ma- 
turity, therefore,  does  not  follow  the  low  a^e 
of  consent.  Many  a  girl  and  boy  have  earned 
enough  e«cb  year  to  pay  the  required  taxes 
Many  glrU  could  earn  money  by  baby-sit- 
ting; many  boys  could  earn  money  by  con- 
struction work.  Just  because  these  young 
people  are  old  enough  to  marry  or  old 
enough  to  earn  money,  does  that  mean  they 
are  mature  enough  to  vote'' 

Other   arguments   presented    were   that    a 


person  old  enough  to  be  Judged  by  a  cotu^t  s 
harsh  laws,  should  be  old  enough  to  vote 
.\nother  was  that  the  18-year-old  today  Is 
much  better  Informed  and  more  highly  edu- 
cated than  the  21 -year-old  Uvlng  at  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  w;\s  WTltten.  The 
youths  that  are  clvlc-mlnded  will  stay  that 
way.  Ihij6e  who  are  Interested  and  Informed 
win  not  change.  These  youths  will  probably 
become  even  more  so  In  the  years  between 
18  ind  21. 

The  poll  I  took  In  our  school  among  stu- 
dents between  15  and  18  showed  54".  sup- 
porting the  lowering  of  the  voting  ai?e.  while 
46  :  were  against  It  Although  more  ap- 
proved It.  thoee  oppoeed  have,  it  seems  to 
me.  stronger,  more  convincing  arguments 
than  do  the  others 

They  believe  that  they  should  continue 
their  education  so  that  when  they  re.ach  21. 
they  will  be  more  alert  and  have  wider 
knowledge  to  help  ihera  mA?  the  right  de- 
cisions Also,  at  18  most  people  are  still 
accepting  their  parents  poUtlc.U  views  as 
their   own. 

At  21  every  person  wants  to  be  an  individ- 
ual while  at  18  most  people  want  to  be  "In" 
with  the  crowd.  They  prefer  to  follow  the 
group  rather  than  to  make  a  decision  for 
themselves  contrary  to  the  group. 

They  also  felt  that  the  person  voting 
should  have  a  "civic  conscience"  and  that 
all  the  young  people  don't  have  it.  Only  a 
person  who  has  been  Independent  or  who 
Is  responsible  for  a  family's  living  realizes 
the  purpose  and  the  seriousness  of  voting. 

Another  youth  wrote  that  before  21.  most 
people  act  on  Impul.^e  without  realizing  the 
consequences.  They  would  be  unable  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  voting. 

The  Gallup  Poll  taken  In  1965  revealed 
that  a  majority  of  America's  adults  believe 
that  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered — 57'''- 
resjlstcrlng  their  support.  39  ;  In  disagree- 
ment, and  4'^..  having  no  opinion:  thLs  has 
remained  constant  for  11  years.  Though  this 
Is  the  representative  opinion  of  many  adults, 
those  that  have  the  power  to  change  the  vot- 
ing age  don't — because  they  feel  that  It 
would  not  be  a  benefit  to  our  country  Many 
state  legislatures  have  rejected  the  pro()osal 
of  granting  suffrage  to  la-yeiir-old-s.  At  pres- 
ent only  two  states.  Georgia  and  Kentucky, 
permit  voting  at  18.  one  state.  Alaska,  at  19. 
and  one  state.  Hawaii,  at  20.  It  Is  equally 
Interesting  to  note  that  nearly  every  rep- 
resentative democracy  has  a  minimum  vot- 
ing age  of  at  least  21.  This  Is  no  accident, 
for  the  hLstory  of  representative  govern- 
ment— based  on  the  concept  of  consent  by 
the  governed — has  proven  the  need  for  po- 
litical and  social  maturity,  and  a  greater 
emotional  stability  than  Is  possessed  by  the 
18-year-old.  By  the  time  they  are  21.  most 
will  have  matured  and  become  clvlc- 
mlnded — then  they  will  be  ready  to  vote 
By  Waiting,  the  vote,  a  great  privilege  and 
responsibility,  has  not  been  risked  on  those 
Incapable  of  preserving  It.  Don't  you  agree 
that  this  wait  would   be  worth  It? 

Shol'lo  the  V'.itinij  .\ce  is  the  Uniteo 

Statfs  Be  Lowerfd  to  18' 
(By  Dar/1  Bonlcelli.  Kemmerer.  Wyo  ) 
In  my  opinion,  th;  voting  age  should  not 
be  lowered  lo  eighteei  ye.irs  of  a^'e.  I  do 
n.'t  feel  this  way  because  a  person  who  Is 
eighteen  Is  mentally  incapable  of  voting  com- 
pared to  a  person  who  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age  On  the  contrary.  In  some  cases  an 
eighteen  year  old  person  Is  more  intelligent 
than  a  twenty-one  year  old  person,  but  there 
.•re  such  things  as  worldly  experience,  re- 
sponsibility, and  good  Judgment  which  in 
most  c  ises  cannot  be  taiight  In  a  classroom 
and  are  not  wholly  Inbred  Into  a  persons 
character  when  he  is  eighteen  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  It  Is  impossible  for  an  eighteen  year 
old  person  to  vote  conscientiously  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  average  person  develops  a 
sense  .f  judgment  and  responsibility  t>etween 


the  .iges  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  This 
Is  the  time  ■whtn  most  of  us  go  out  on  our 
own,  develop  our  own  Ideas  of  life,  and  begin 
our  separate  vocations 

Someone  who  Is  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  eighteen  might  point  out  that  at  this 
age  one  is  eligible  for  the  draft  and  active 
duty  In  Vietnam.  This  la  very  true,  but  if 
they  were  to  say  that  It  takes  Judgment  and 
conunon  sense  to  pull  a  trigger.  I  would  have 
to  disagree  with  them.  Anyone  who  Is  physi- 
cally fit  and  reasonably  Intelligent  can  fight 
In  a  battle,  but  It  takes  real  honest  and  wise 
Judgment  to  choose  the  leaders  of  your  gov- 
ernment with  the  thought  that  they  may 
end  this  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  maybe 
larger  conflicts  to  come.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  men  In  Vletn.am  are  not  qualified 
to  vote,  but  If  someone  were  to  say  that 
fighting  Is  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  I  would 
disagree  with  them  heartily.  It  takes  a  per- 
son who  can  both  fight  for  his  country  and 
be  a  critical  Judge  of  human  character  to  be 
a  good  citizen  and  an  able  voter.  The  person 
who  can  do  both  of  these  things  well  Is  well 
qualified  to  be  a  voter.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bcnse  of  Judgment  is  developed  after  leaving 
high  school  and  not  during  high  school  since 
a  person  meets  more  people  with  whom  he 
can  try  out  this  new  sense  when  he- has  left 
school  and  has  been  exposed  to  the  world. 
Also  In  high  school,  a  boy  or  girl  Is  not 
Judged  on  abUlty  and  talent  but  more  on 
popularity.  This  fact  alone  gives  an  average 
high  school  student  a  twisted  Idea  of  what 
an  election  Is  all  about  It  Is  more  of  a  popu- 
larity contest  than  an  election.  When  voting 
for  a  class  president  or  secretary,  a  student 
will  not  normally  think  about  their  qualifi- 
cations but  about  how  good  looking  or  "cool" 
they  are.  When  the  selfsame  student  gets 
out  of  school  and  tries  to  apply  these  philos- 
ophies In  an  election,  he  Is  going  to  get  the 
shock  of  his  life  and  will  wonder  which  way 
to  turn.  Part  of  this  "error  in  Judgment" 
comes  from  the  lack  of  social  education  and 
experience  of  the  student.  I  say  this  because 
I  feel  that  schools  should  offer  a  student  a 
strong  course  In  social  education  and 
emphasize  more  strongly  the  civic  part  of 
life  instead  of  always  the  academic  and  sci- 
entific part  If  this  were  the  case  today,  per- 
haps an  eighteen  year  old  person  would  be 
qualified  to  vote;  unfortunately  It  Is  not. 
Considering  how  much  stress  Is  put  on  prac- 
tical things  In  high  school,  I  think  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  rounding  out  a 
student's  education  by  teaching  him  how  to 
be  a  well  Informed  and  responsible  citizen. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  Is  when 
or  at  what  age  are  we  socially  mature?  It 
is  hard  to  pick  a  specific  year  or  period  when 
this  happens.  Some  people  never  mature, 
some  mature  early  and  some  late,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  draw  even  a  feasible  date  ,it  which 
•A'e  all,  on  the  aver.ige,  mature  or  grow  up 
socially.  Someone  might  say  that  this  Is  Ir- 
relevant to  the  Isfue  at  hand,  but  I  might 
ask  them  why  they  picked  a  year  like  eight- 
een for  military  conscription.  Because  it  Is 
an  even  figure?  Or  because  It  seemed  like 
most  of  us  grow  up  physically  at  this  age? 
It  Is  somewhat  easier  to  pick  an  age  when 
most  of  us  win  mature  physically  than  It  Is 
to  estimate  when  we  will  be  socially  mature. 
The  best  psychologist  in  the  world  could  not 
tell  us  exactly  and  at  what  precl.se  Instant 
we  are  going  to  ccme  to  social  maturity,  and 
I  challenge  anyone  else  for  that  matter  to 
even  give  an  approximate  aver.age  year  when 
a  normal  person  Is  ready  to  vote.  "This  brings 
up  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  to  why 
a  p>erson  must  be  twenty-one  years  eld  to 
vote.  Someone  might  say  that  setting  the 
minimum  voting  age  at  twenty-one  is  hardly 
any  different  than  setting  It  at  eighteen. 
There  Is  only  a  three  year  difference  between 
these  two  ages,  but  a  lot  of  things  happen 
to  a  person  during  this  time.  He  becomes  In- 
dependent and  has  to  look  for  a  Job  or  go 
on  to  college  In  some  cases,  he  gets  married 
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and  takes  on  the  added  responsibility  of 
raising  a  family.  In  other  words,  he  gains 
what  no  high  school  diploma  can  give  him, 
a  sense  of  Judgment  and  responsibility. 

In  summation,  I  contend  that  lowering  the 
voting  age  at  this  time  would  be  a  drastic 
mistake  not  only  In  Wyoming  but  all  over  the 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  and  a  firm  hope 
that  In  another  ten  years  the  voting  age 
win  be  lowered  If  only  because  of  the  bet- 
ter educational  "rounding"  a  student  will 
obtain  then  but  also  because  by  then  a 
young  person  will  have  more  say  In  our  gov- 
ernment and  will  know  how  to  say  it.  Per- 
haps In  another  ten  years  there  will  be  more 
socially  mature  persons  at  an  earlier  age,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  today  no  Interest  Is 
taken  In  giving  a  student  a  strong  founda- 
tion In  judgment  and  civics.  Unless  this  Is 
Improved  there  Is  little  chance  that  a  person 
of  eighteen  will  be  able  to  vote  and  vote  in 
the  right  way. 


THE  TENSE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  basic  steps  to  alleviate  the  always 
tense  Middle  East  situation  is  right  now. 
As  columnist  Howard  K.  Smith  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Stan 

The  stunning  Israeli  victory  has  made 
things  fluid.  But  they  are  already  beginning 
to  congeal  again. 

Mr.  Smith's  basic  suggestion  is  a  point 
well  made  and  well  worth  repeating.  He 
suggests  that  Israel,  as  a  result  of  its 
overwhelming  victory,  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  exercise  generosity  and  move  to- 
ward solution  of  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem.  The  Arabs,  then,  should  recog- 
nize Israel's  national  existence,  and  the 
great  powers  should  move  in  concert  to 
damp  dowTi  the  local  conflicts  of  the  re- 
gion. In  this  way,  as  President  Johnson 
has  suggested,  each  party  can  make  con- 
cessions in  nonessentials  in  order  to  se- 
cure what  is  essential — and  that,  of 
course,  is  an  end  to  conflict.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  Middle  East  will  more  than 
likely  flare  up  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column,  entitled 
"Basic  Suggestions  for  a  Mideast  Settle- 
ment," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Basic  Suggestions  for  a  Mideast  Settlemint 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  complicated, 
but  there  Is  one  simple  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  It — -and  that  happens  to  be  the  basic 
thing: 

The  first  elemental  requirement  for  a  suc- 
cessful policy  anywhere  is  that  It  meet  the 
basic  test  of  plain,  practical  workability.  Yet 
In  this  dispute,  both  sides  base  their  policies 
on  assumptions  as  unreal  as  the  expectation 
that  water  will  run  uphill. 

The  Arabs  expect  Israel  to  accept  national 
extermination,  though  Israel  Is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Koeygln's  proposal  to  the 
United  Nations  amounts  simply  to  having 
Israel,  though  victorious,  behave  as  though 
she  had  been  defeated — and,  though  she  is 
much  the  strongest  nation  In  the  region,  his 
resolution  would  have  her  act  as  though  she 
Is  the  weakest. 

And  the  Israelis  expect  the  fiercely  proud 
and  hypersensitive  Arabs  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  live  with  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion— though  99  percent  of  Arab  territory 
and  99  percent  of  their  people  remain  Intact, 
and  they  have  friends  and  neighbors  willing 
to  stake  them  to  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  try  at  wiping  out  the  shame. 


Nations  simply  do  not  behave  the  way  each 
side  expects  the  other  to  behave,  and  they 
are  not  about  to  begin  behaving  that  way 
now. 

So,  the  latest  Israeli  victory,  however  com- 
plete It  seems.  Is  likely  to  Intensify  the  con- 
flict rather  than  lead  to  a  settlement.  More- 
over, since  the  Israelis  have  provided  a  text- 
book example  of  how  to  win — i.e.,  get  In  the 
first  paralyzing  smack  before  your  opponent 
can  even  get  his  planes  off  the  ground — the 
situation  Is  more  volatile  and  prone  to  ex- 
plosion Jiow  than  It  was  before. 

The  Arabs  can  be  expected  to  begin  re- 
training armies  in  remote  areas  of  the  vast 
territory  available  to  them,  far  from  Israel, 
and  to  bring  their  forces  within  effective 
striking  distance  only  when  ready  for  the 
next  showdown.  And  do  not  count  on  the 
Arabs  remaining  militarily  inept;  history 
amply  demonstrates  that  defeat  Is  a  more 
effective  teacher  than  victory.  And  the 
Israelis,  knowing  all  this,  will  be  readier  to 
strike  the  first  blow  before  the  Arabs  are 
ready. 

In  his  speech  last  week,  President  John- 
son stated  the  only  possible  terms  on  which 
settlement  can  be  approached:  Negotiations 
In  which  each  partner  to  the  quarrel,  nudged 
heavily  by  the  great  po'R'ers,  makes  substan- 
tial concessions  In  non-essentials  in  order  to 
secure  what  It  regards  as  essential. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Israeli  nation 
Is  not  essential  to  the  Arabs.  They  mtist  be 
Induced  to  recognize  Its  national  existence 
and  to  end  their  permanent  state  of  war  with 
Israel.  (Incidentally,  their  Insistence  that 
they  were  already  at  war  with  Israel  makes 
hash  of  their  charge  that  Israel  committed 
aggression  this  month;  If  war  already  existed, 
Israel  was  Just  getting  in  the  first  blow  In  a 
new  battle,  the  way  the  Russians  got  in  the 
first  blow  In  their  Stalingrad  offensive.) 

And  the  Israelis  have  to  assuage  Arab  pride 
and  make  amends  ("America  will  play  her 
part,"  the  President  said)  to  the  wretchedly 
treated  Arab  refugees  who  once  owned  94 
percent  of  the  area  that  Is  now  Israel.  That 
win  call  for  an  act  of  humility  by  the  Israelis, 
but  It  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  acknowl- 
edged nationhood. 

Tlie  first  step  should  be  taken  by  Israel. 
Overwhelming  victory  Is  the  best  basis  for 
copious  generosity. 

The  immediate  next  step  should  be  taken 
by  the  two  great  powers.  The  rapid  progress 
of  Red  China  towards  becoming  a  thermo- 
nuclear power  should  prod  them  to  begin 
Immediately  taking  steps  to  damp  down  local 
confilcts  which  China  has  always  exploited 
and  win  soon  be  able  to  exploit  fatally. 

The  stunning  Israeli  victory  has  made 
things  fluid.  But  Ihey  are  already  beginning 
to  congeal  again.  If  there  Is  going  to  be  con- 
structive action,  no  more  time  can  be  allowed 
to  pass. 

JOHN  KENNETH  QALBRAITH'S  "THE 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE'  RE- 
VIEWED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Ambassador  John  Kermeth  Galbraith, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Sen- 
ate, has  written  an  immensely  important 
new  book  entitled  "The  Industrial  State." 
On  Sunday.  Carroll  Quigley,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Star,  provided  us  with 
a  solid,  well  defined  review,  opening  with 
the  advice  that  the  book  be  read,  ana- 
lyzed, and  discussed  by  citizens. 

Mr.  Oalbralth's  book  Is  a  warning,  per- 
haps, accompanied  by  suggestions  for  re- 
form, and  constitutes  a  major  commen- 
tary upon  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Qulg- 
ley's  review  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Galbraith 's  New  Book  on  Industriai,  Statk 
Has  Startling  Impact 

(By  Carroll  Quigley) 
This  Is  an  Immensely  important  book.  It 
should  be  read,  analyzed,  and  unemotionally 
discussed,  not  by  economists,  but  by  citizens. 
The  economists,  like  most  academicians,  are 
hampered  by  their  specialist  training  from 
seeing  their  subject  in  Its  full  social  context, 
and  will  be  particularly  offended  by  this 
volume,  whose  lessons,  if  generally  accepted, 
would  destroy  economics  as  a  separate  Intel- 
lectual discipline,  or,  at  least,  would  reduce 
it  back  to  political  economy  from  which  it 
emerged  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the 
warnings  of  this  book  should  be  considered 
by  citizens  who  must  pay  the  price  In  free- 
dom, comfort,  safety,  and  blood.  If  the  de- 
scription of  our  economy  and  of  "the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life"  presented  here  is  true  in 
only  a  major  part. 

TWO  systems 
According  to  Galbraith,  the  American  econ- 
omy consists  of  two  quite  different  economic 
systems:  "the  entrepreneuria  economy"  of 
over  eleven  million  enterprises,  largely  con- 
trolled by  owners  and  working  in  a  competi- 
tive system  to  "maximize  profits"  which  wlU 
go  to  these  owners;  and  a  mega-economy 
(Which  he  calls  "the  Industrial  economy")  of 
a  few  hundred  super-corporations,  which 
dominate  the  whole  economy  and  all  aspects 
of  our  lives  and  are  making  the  future  In 
which  the  whole  world  must  live.  The  two 
economic  systems  are  totally  different,  the 
competitive  one  almost  helpless  In  the  mar- 
ket which  it  cannot  control,  and  threatened 
by  government,  labor,  competitors,  and  the 
whims  of  consumers,  while  the  mega-econ- 
omy, controlled  by  a  bureaucratic  mana- 
gerial group  (Galbraith  calls  it  "the  tech- 
nostructure"),  which  seeks  power,  not  profits, 
and  has  been  so  successful  In  creating  an 
antonomous  area  of  such  power  that  it  can 
plan  Its  own  prices,  production,  and  expan- 
sion, and  has  either  neutralized  or  allied 
with  the  government,  the  owners.  Its  com- 
petitors, and  outside  financiers,  so  that  it 
can  pass  the  costs  of  higher  taxes,  wages, 
costs,  or  even  dividends  onto  the  public  by 
simply  raising  prices.  It  seeks  profits  only  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  satisfy  the  stock- 
holders, pay  these  needed  expenditures,  and 
retains  the  rest  to  finance  the  corporation's 
unremitting  drive  to  expand  Its  operations 
so  that  all  forces  capable  of  threatening  Its 
autonomy  and  freedom  of  action  may  be 
controlled  or  eliminated. 

THE    SUPER    CORPORATION 

The  two  elements  of  the  super-corpora- 
tion's economic  environment  which  It  can- 
not control  are  (1)  aggregate  demand,  that 
Is  the  total  purchasing  power  In  the  com- 
munity available  to  buy  Its  products;  and 
(2)  possible  shifts  In  consumers'  tastes  which 
might  leave  Its  products  unwanted.  The  first 
has  been  reduced  by  an  alliance  between 
the  mega-economic  technostructure  and  the 
government,  under  which  the  latter  sees  to 
it  that  Its  fiscal  policies  and  Its  own  pur- 
chases provide  a  market  for  the  goods  the 
mega-economy  produces.  The  second  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  mega- economy's  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  mental  condi- 
tioning of  consumers  to  the  point  where  a 
well-financed  advertising  campaign  can  cre- 
ate needs,  even  urgent  needs,  which  were 
never  conceived  of  before  in  human  history. 
To  this  end  we  are  systematically  brain- 
washed, and  otu-  whole  way  of  life  Is  being 
re-shaped,  distorted,  and  corrupted  to  pro- 
vide markets  for  the  mega-etructure. 

According  to  Galbraith,  academic  econo- 
mists have  been  taken  over  by  this  system 
to  the  point  where  their  theories  seek  to 
Justify  It  and,  in  doing  so,  conceal  from  us 
what   is   happening.   At   the  same   time,   he 
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feels,  the  alliance  of  government  and  the 
mega-eoonomy  Is  so  close  that  the  distinc- 
tion oX  public  and  private  is  now  meaning- 
;es8.  and  we  should  cM  the  resulting  union 
The  New  Industrial  State."  as  he  does  m 
his  tide. 

THE    0O\L     :S    POWER 

According  to  Galbralth.  the  goal  of  the 
super-corporations  Is  power,  to  be  achieved 
by  growth,  that  Is  by  the  corporation's  neu- 
rotic drive  to  expand  without  limit  In  order 
to  bring  under  Its  influence  ail  the  elements 
of  Its  economic  and  social  environment  so 
that  theae  can  be  controlled  in  an  autono- 
mous system  by  the  techiioetructure.  To  ex- 
plain this  ixrge.  which  drives  the  members 
of  the  technostructure  to  Iwnger  and  longer 
Ji.ours  of  work,  and  to  deeper  .md  deeper  In- 
volvement In  the  rat-race  which  leads  to 
•he  top.  to  ulcers,  heiirt-fallure.  and  to  shat- 
tered family  life.  Galbralth  cx.in.lnes.  some- 
what Inadequately,  the  ni.  ir.aujus  ^f  busi- 
nessmen and  firmly  rejects  the  usual  eco- 
nomic theory  which  holds  that  they  are 
working  to  increase  -heir  monetary  Incomes 
Instead,  he  finds  their  chief  motivations  in 
what  he  calls  "Identihcatlon'  and  'adapta- 
tion." He  does  not  ko  sufficiently  behind 
these  words  to  link  '.hem  with  the  corp>ora- 
tlon's  drive  for  power  and  incessant  growth, 
as  he  should  have,  but  the  implication  seems 
to  be  that  men  who  iiave  failed  to  achieve 
personal  identity  and  are  psychically  In- 
secure In  their  personality  patterns  seek  such 
security  by  Identiflca-ion  with  an  organiza- 
tion In  which  they  can  share  in  a  drive  for 
power  which  helpe  to  a&suage  their  own 
inadequacies. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  same  pfininold 
motivations  which  were  the  b..sl8  for  Join- 
ing or  condoning  the  .Nazi  parly  organ-za- 
'.lons.  although  Cialbraith.  who  makes  much 
of  the  converging  social  patterns  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States,  makes  no 
comparisons  with  Nazi  Germany.  This  may 
be  part  of  his  growin*?  verbal  caution  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  volume.  In  which  dis- 
cretion frequently  stops  him  from  drawing 
the  obvious  concUiiions  of  his  own  state- 
ments. To  me  his  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  as  he  sees  it  has  a  very  disturb- 
ing similarity  to  the  impression  I  received 
in  1942  on  reading  Part  Two  of  Franz  Neu- 
mann's "Behemoth  The  Structure  and  Prac- 
tice of  National  Socialism  '  An  eronomy 
driving  neurotically  for  limitless  expansion 
in  a  search  for  power  and  seeking  to  obtain 
total  control  of  the  i act  rs  w.hlch  can  in- 
fluence lU  own  activities  ,ancl  which  is 
blurring  the  dl.stlnct:on  between  the  meUi- 
tconomy  and  the  government  bv  constant 
Interchange  of  personal,  techniques,  and 
Joint  or  parallel  decision-making i  can  hard- 
ly fall  to  lead  to  disaster,  and  the  pirallel 
should  not  be  overlooked  because  the  rela- 
tive bal.mce  between  mem.  il-condltlonlng 
and  compulsion  is  quite  different  In  the  two 
systems.  Galbralth.  however,  stops  well  short 
of  examining  these  possibilities 

CHANGE  IN  TONE 

On  the  contrary,  the  careful  reader  of  this 
book  will  notice  a  rather  dra.itlc  change  of 
'one  and  expression  about  three-quarters  of 
the  way  through  the  volume  the  tone  be- 
comes more  critical,  even  aliirmlst.  but  the 
wording  becomes  more  clrcum.^pect  and  eva- 
sive. He  put*  the  mega-economv  in  its  social 
context  and  shows  how,  like  a  cancerous 
growth  I  my  words  not  his  i .  its  search  for 
power  makes  It  necessary  for  it  t<?  take  over 
all  aspects  of  life  education  government, 
social  living,  our  \erv  thoughts  and  emo- 
tional reaction*,  in  a  gigantic  braln-washing 
operation  which  will  bring  .ill  life  under  the 
domination  of  the  meKa-economy. 

He  is  very  concerned  about  Its  Impact  on 
the  educational  system,  where  he  sees  the 
mf^a-economy  steadily  modifying  the  proc- 
ess of  education  and  educational  admini.stra- 
tlon    so    that    these    also    adopt    the    mega- 


eo'nomlc  goals  of  endless  physical  expansion, 
financed  by  the  system  In  return  for  educa- 
tional efforts  to  shape  and  condition  the 
young  into  the  narrowly  trained,  uncritical, 
materialistic  persons  which  the  mega-econ- 
omy needs  for  Us  personnel  and  its  cus- 
tomers. He  is  equally  alarmed  at  its  effect  on 
government  and  our  foreign  policy,  taking 
over  the  one  and  directing  the  other  toward 
increasing  mlUtaxizatlon  of  poUcy  and  all 
life. 

As  in  his  earlier  "Affluent  Society."  he 
showj  that  what  the  mega-economy  wants 
done  (like  super-highways  or  moon-shots) 
Is  done,  but  what  the  mega-economy  Is  not 
interested  In  dike  legal,  judicial,  or  tax  re- 
form, care  of  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
noise  or  pollution  abatement,  primary  edu- 
cation or  safety  in  the  city  streets)  is  not 
done  Galb'-alth  Implies  that  the  influence  of 
the  mega-e:onomy  m  these  matters  may  well 
be  unconscious,  at  simply  unanticipated 
consequences  of  the  te.hnoctructurc's  drive 
for  Its  narrow  and  specific  goals. 

The  critical  t^.ne  of  the  latt«r  part  of  this 
book  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  earlier 
and  major  part  of  the  volume,  where  he  gives 
the  impression  that  the  development  of  the 
meta-economy  is  not  only  Inevitable  but  also 
good.  He  attributes  it  to  advancing  tech- 
nology and  shows  little  real  feeling  that  such 
technology  and  the  resulting  meta-economy 
with  Its  technostructure  are  either  undesir- 
able or  dangerous  Basing  these  on  growing 
technology,  he  assumes  that  this  is  Inevitable 
and  desirable,  and  even  Justifies  the  tech- 
nostruct-are  s  striving  for  power  on  the  ground 
that  power  In  the  economy  has  always  rested 
on  whichever  factor  In  the  productive  proc- 
ess was  most  difficult  to  obtain,  a  condition 
which  allowed  those  who  controlled  that 
.^uppy  to  use  that  control  as  a  road  to  power. 
Thus  he  lists  the  customary  economic  factors 
of  production  (such  as  land,  labor,  capltaJ, 
know-how  I  and  decides  that  power  in  the 
economy  has  always  gone  in  any  period,  "to 
the  factor  whict^  Is  hardest  to  obuiln  or  hard- 
est to  replace  "  Thus  power  rested  with  land 
two  centuries  ago.  shifted  to  capital,  when 
the  need  for  that  factor  became  acute,  a 
century  ago,  but  now  rests  with  know-how, 
since  that  Is  the  factor  In  shortest  supply 
today.  Thus,  the  author  Justifies  the  domi- 
nant role  of  management,  not  only  within 
the  super-corporation  but  outside  it.  as  the 
technostructure  steadily  extends  the  area 
and  scope  of  Its  power  seeking  to  control 
all  our  actions,  pa' terns  of  living  values, 
and  thoughts,  so  that  the  corporation  may 
continue  to  grow. 

MAN\CriU.\L    GROWTH 

In  the  same  way.  Galbralth  lu.tifies,  m  his 
early  pages,  the  growth  of  the  managerial 
bureaucracy  as  an  anonymous  group,  for 
whose  decisions  no  mdlvldu.iJ  can  be  held 
resp'jnsible  and  winch  must  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  natural  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  the  management  must  function  in  com- 
mittee in  order  to  pool  the  diverse  knowledge 
and  varied  talents  of  the  many  kinds  of  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  modern  technological 
complexities.  I  think  this  is  ra.ionalizatlon 
and  suspect  that  Galbralth  does  too. 

In  hi.s  last  seven  chapters.  Galbralth  looks 
at  the  future  of  the  "Industrial  State'  and 
makeo  suggestions  to  reform  it  Here  his 
alarm  Is  apparent,  but  the  discussion  Is  both 
feeble  and  unrealistic.  These  last  chapters 
coild  have  been  an  alarm  bell  clanging  in 
the  night  Instead  they  are  a  muffled  drum, 
so  muffled  t.iat  neither  the  message  nor  the 
direouon  of  the  sound  is  clear.  We  can  be 
saved,  he  believes,  by  the  Intellectual  and 
scientific  estate.  ■  which  must  provide  the 
nece.ssary  "political  lead.  '  The  first  task  of 
these  Intellectuals  will  be  to  break  the  mega- 
economy's  gra.sp  on  education,  especially 
hlKher  education  He  warns  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  by  the«;e  reforming  intellec- 
tuals on  economists,  for  the  "economic  ster- 


eotypes— the  productive  models  that  lend 
themselves  to  assembly-line  Instruction — in- 
sist on  the  approved  sequence  .  .  ,  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  ' 

Quite  so,  but  what  Galbralth  Ignores  is 
that  economists  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  any  other  intellectuals,  scientists,  and 
academicians:  they  are  all  mostly  narrowly 
educated  men-oI-good-wlU  trying  to  make  a 
living,  pioducts  of  the  educational  system 
and  society  whose  condition,  according;  to 
Galbralth.  Is  so  bad  it  must  be  relormed 
Galbralth  should  guard  himself  against  the 
normal  human  error  of  believing  that  the 
people  one  knows  best  are  worse  than  those 
one  knows  less  well 

Even  Galbrplth,  with  all  his  broaaness  and 
background.  Is  not  able  to  offer  a  suggested 
reiorm  nor  even  to  see  what  is  coming  His 
reform  is  old  land  I  had  hoped  discredited), 
that  of  more  socialism  mot  his  word)  by 
trying  to  balance  the  mega-economy  tiirough 
Increasing  tne  sphere  of  action  of  the  state 
This  Is  based  on  his  belief  that  the  state  is 
Independent  of  the  mega -economy  and  can 
stand  up  against  it  two  points  that  his  bock 
shows  to  be  untrue  In  fact,  hi.s  vision  of  the 
future,  which  sees  the  suae  and  tiie  mega- 
economy  merging  into  symbiosis  in  which 
the  distinction  of  public  and  pri.at*  is  no 
longer  significant,  sees  this  as  a  proces.--  by 
which  the  stale  is  t.tking  over  tlie  mega- 
economy.  This  Is  naive,  lor  It  Is  clearly  a 
process  by  which  the  technostructire  Is  tak- 
ing over  the  state  by  conditioning  its  major 
goals,  motives,   technlcjues.  and  personnel. 

THINKING    ON    REMEDIES 

Galbraiths  weakness  In  thinking  on  reme- 
dies and  the  future  rests  on  two  simple 
facts  he  is  too  weak  in  history  and  lu  Uie 
social  and  psychological  roots  of  our  preseii'^ 
crisis.  He  may  distrubt  the  economists,  but 
he  remains  one  of  them  From  the  beginnings 
of  economic  thinking,  six  generations  ago. 
economists  ignored  wiiat  every  entrepreneur 
knew:  that  the  factors  of  production"  in- 
cluded not  only  the  "economic  factors"  of 
land,  labor,  capital,  management,  and  the 
rest  but  required  two  preliminary  needs  wi 
acquisitiLc  outlook  in  the  people  and  do- 
mestic  tranquility  in  tiie  land. 

As  soon  as  economics  ceased  to  be  "politi- 
cal economy."  the  economists  forgot  these 
two,  simply  because  the  Industrial  system 
then  had  them,  but,  from  before  1750  to 
after  1850,  whatever  economic  tiilnkers  be- 
lieved, all  buslne.ssmen  and  politicians  saw 
the  need  for  these  two.  Capitalism  and  in- 
dustrialism could  not  function  without  ihe 
first:  that  subjective  oiitiook  and  value-sys- 
tem which  Include  self-dlscipllne.  punctu- 
alltv.  future-preference,  and  infinitely  ex- 
pandlble  material  demand — what  historians 
call  "the  acquisitive  outlook."  Lai  k  of  this 
outlook  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  In  tJie 
Introduction  of  modern  industrial  society 
into  Asia.  A'rica.  and  Latin  Am?iic:i.  despite 
our  efforts,  costing  billioiib  of  dollars,  to 
give  these  areas  the  "economic  factors  "  of 
production.  We  have  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful In  introducing  this  outlook  to  at  least 
one-sixth  of  our  own  people,  as  cm  be  seen 
In  any  .American  urban  slum.  The  British 
however  gave  It  to  tlielr  own  people,  largely 
In  182a  1850.  through  what  they  call  "Non- 
Conformist  rellf  ion   " 

The  other  neglected,  but  essential,  non- 
economic  factor  of  production  Is  what  we 
call  "law  ar.d  order."  but  our  wiser  ancestors 
callfd  domestic  tranquility":  it  covers  per- 
sonal physical  scc'.irlty  and  safety,  respect  for 
property,  ar.d  i.on-violent  settlement  of  per- 
sonal disputes 

V    lUTIlS    RESENTMENT 

The  clilef  task  of  Britain,  in  the  eyes  cf 
bvislneEsmen  in  1790-1850.  was  to  obtain 
the.se  two  thln'js  The  economists  ignore  th'.s 
fact  Today  both  are  vanl.>;hirg  rapidly.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  mlddle-cl  'ss  adolescents 
are  contracting  out  of  the  acquisitive  out- 
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look,  while  the  slum  adolescents,  who  never 
had  It,  are  lurmng  our  cities  Into  Jungles. 
Both  groups  show  their  resentments  against 
Galbralth's  "Industrial  state  "  by  vandalism, 
increasing  crimes  against  persons,  and  van- 
dalism on  prtjperiy.  Many  others  are  simply 
refusing  to  Join  the  system,  with  neither 
violence  nor  animosity,  turning  away  from  It 
to  try  to  make  their  own  nonaffluent,  non- 
competitive life  outside  the  "American  way 
of  Ufe  In  the  last  few  years  middle-class 
young  people  have  shown  their  rejection  of 
it  by  decreased  enrollments  In  engineering, 
exact  sciences,  and  business  studies,  and, 
above  all,  by  a  35  percent  drop  In  applica- 
tions for  jobs  In  Industry,  at  a  time  when 
total  enrollments  and  applications  to  the 
Pe;ice  Corps  are  rising. 

The  future  of  the  Industrial  State  will  not 
be  settled  by  any  superficial  reforms  by  In- 
tellectuals m  education  or  society  as  a  whole, 
and  not.  I  hope,  by  more  socialism,  but  by 
many  persons  dropping  out,  in  every  way 
possible,  probably  by  guerrilla  warfare  In 
American  cities,  and  by  the  increasing  num- 
bers who  come  to  believe  that  all  vital  re- 
lorms  occur  in  peoples'  minds  and  hearts. 
That  was  how  It  happened,  to  an  oppressive 
system  similar  to  ours,  in  the  Roman  Empire 
about  1,700  years  ago. 

I 

VICE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  ANNAPOLIS- 
ELOQUENT  CASE  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS— XCVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

In  his  characteristic  style — so  familiar 
to  his  former  colleagues  in  this  body — 
the  Vice  President  made  an  eloquent 
and  persuasive  plea  for  universal  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

As  the  Vice  President  so  wisely 
observed : 

We  know  through'  our  own  experience 
that  the  rights  of  man  are  never  real  unless 
they  are  constantly  reasserted.  .  .  .  We  know 
in  our  hearts  the  rights  of  man  are  a  never- 
ending  unfinished  business,  a  destination 
never  quite  reached. 

The  Vice  President,  in  his  memorable 
speech,  has  made  a  strong  argument 
not  only  for  human  rights,  but  as  well 
for  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide.  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

The  quest  for  the  rights  of  man  can  never 
end  at  our  own  doorway.  Nor  can  it  be 
pursued  In  any  narrow,  protective  sense. 

These  word.-,  and  thouchts  are  those 
of  the  Vice  President:  the.se  sentiments 
are  tho.'ie  of  advocates  of  the  Human 
Riehts  Conventions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  remarks  of  Vice  President 
HfBERT  H.  Humphrey  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  on  June  7,  1967,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  ov  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hcm- 

PHREY     U.S.    Naval    Academy,    Annapolis. 

Md  .  June  7,   1967 

Gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to  bring  you 
tod:iy  this  meiAsage  from  the  President: 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  as  you  complete  your  college  educa- 
tion 

"You    are    graduating    Into    a    society    In 
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which  you  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Our 
country  has  never  had  so  great  a  need  for 
highly  educated  men  and  women.  Never  have 
young  Americans  moved  from  the  college 
campus  Into  a  world  offering  so  broad  a 
range  of  opportunities  for  Individual  fulfill- 
ment and  contribution  to  tne  welfare  of 
humanity. 

"Your  generation  of  students  has  been 
distinguished  by  its  fresh  and  vigorous  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  American  life  and  its 
commitment  to  American  democracy.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  opportunity  awaiting  you 
is  the  challenge  to  make  this  a  life-long  com- 
mitment. 

"Today,  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life 
are  striving  together  to  shape  a  society  that 
can  offer  a  meaningful  and  rewarding  life 
to  all  its  members.  Never  have  so  many  of 
our  countrymen  been  so  deeply  dedicated  to 
eradicating  the  old  evils  of  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  bigotry  from  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

"Through  your  years  of  study,  you  have 
prepared  yourselves  for  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  this  quest  for  a  better  America. 

"I  congratulate  you,  and  urge  you  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  of  that  message, 
I  call  your  attention    to  the  future. 

In  your  generation,  only  33  years  from 
now,  otir  familiar  20th  century  will  end  and 
a  new  century  will  begin. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that  we'll 
never  make  it  alive  through  this  century, 
much  less  the  next  .  .  .  that  nuclear  Arma- 
geddon is  bound  to  come. 

But  there  are  others,  and  I  am  among 
them,  who  believe  that  the  year  2000  can 
bring  not  only  a  new  century,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  millennium  of  human  hope  and 
happiness. 

It  will  in  large  part  depend  on  what  we 
Americans  do  "with  our  time. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
we  in  America  can  be  living  in  streamlined, 
chromeplated,  aircondltloned.  automated, 
solid-state,  all-electronic  comfort  in  the 
year  2000. 

Discussion  of  present  and  future  progress 
almost  always  seems  to  be  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  wonder  or  horror 
.  .  .  comfort  or  cataclysm. 

It  Is  also  largely  in  terms  of  the  quantita- 
tive: How  much?  How  many?  How  far?  How- 
fast? 

For  instance,  in  quantitative  terms,  we 
know  today  that  we  have  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars .  .  .  the  ability  to  produce  a  plane 
which  will  fly  at  2  thousand  miles  per  hour 
...  a  national  Inventory  of  60  million  TV 
sets  .  .  .  more  than  a  half-million  scientific 
papers  published  each  year. 

All  these  facts  indicate  economic  prosper- 
ity and  growth  ...  a  greater  scientific  and 
technological  capacity  ...  a  wider  owner- 
ship of  material  goods. 

And  we  are  told  that  these  trends  will 
surely  continue. 

Yet,  If  we  look  more  closely  we  see  other 
things  too:  That,  for  instance,  Ui  the  shad- 
ing of  high-income  areas  on  census  maps, 
the  shading  never  falls  on  neighborhoods 
where  Negroes  live;  that,  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity in  the  rich  nations,  per  capita  Income 
Is  going  down  in  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world. 

And  we  Increasingly  feel— I  know  I  do — 
that  it  is  Imperative  to  apply  critical,  quali- 
tative measures  to  what  we  see — that  it  is 
necessary  to  see  how  change  is  affecting 
people  and  their  lives. 

We  have  over  2  thousand  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  our  country.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  What  proportion  of  their  students 
are  receiving  both  a  solid  technical  ground- 
ing and  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves? 

We  have.  In  our  cities,  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  investment  in  offlce  buildings  and 


luxury  apartments.  The  question  is:  Are  the 
families  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  these 
buildings — that  Is,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  our  central  cities — better- 
housed  or  worse-housed  today  than  they  were 
yesterday. 

When  he  visited  America  a  century  ago, 
Thomas  Huxley  wrote:  "I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  Impressed  by 
your  bigness,  or  your  material  resources,  as 
such.  Size  is  not  grandeur,  and  territory 
does  not  make  a  nation.  The  great  issue, 
about  which  hangs  the  terror  of  overhang- 
ing fate.  Is  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  these  things."     , 

Today  more  and  more  Americans  are  ask- 
ing Huxley's  question  of  themselves:  With 
our  power,  our  resources,  and  our  innovative 
capacity  magnified  a  thousand  times,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  things? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear. 

Our  goals  are  not  and  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  Improvement  In  physical  conditions 
and  creature  comforts.  If  the  achievements 
of  America  are  to  be  no  more  than  the  hard- 
ware of  science,  the  machinery  of  technology, 
and  the  extension  of  material  abundance, 
we  will  have  made  only  a  minor  contribution 
to  mankind. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this: 

More  important  than  the  machines,  and 
the  wealth  they  produce,  are  the  people  who 
Inhabit  this  earth  and  the  rights  they 
possess. 

If  a  future  historian  set  out  to  trace  the 
preservation  and  realization  of  the  rights 
of  man  In  this  millennium,  he  would  be  able 
to  describe  a  pattern  of  progress. 

He  would,  of  course,  note  that  In  the 
Middle  Ages  only  the  ruling  sovereign  firmly 
possessed   rights    to   own   land. 

He  would  dwell  on  the  significance  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  Issued  by  King  John  of  Eng- 
land In  1215,  defining  the  rights  and  duties 
of  barons,  and  becoming  a  symbol  of  the 
rule  of  law  for  succeeding  kings. 

He  v^'ould  note  the  enactment  by  Parlia- 
ment, in  1689,  of  what  the  British  called 
the  "Bill  of  Rights."  which  declared  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjects  under 
the  Crown. 

He  would,  possibly,  give  a  full  page  or 
chapter  to  the  American  Constitution 
adopted  in  1789.  the  amendments  added 
by  our  first  Congress  In  1791,  and  how  they 
became  known  throughout  the  country  and 
the  world  as  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  would  have  to  be  spelled  out  on  our 
historian's  pages:  The  right  of  free  exercise 
of  religion,  of  free  speech  and  press:  the 
right  to  assemble  and  petition  the  gov- 
ernment: the  right  to  be  secure  against  un- 
reasonable searches;  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury:  and  more. 

That  historian  of  the  future  would  relate 
two  patterns  of  development  which  followed: 
How  America  Itself,  tlirough  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  courts,  refined  and  extended 
those  rights  to  all  its  citizens,  and  how  other 
peoples  learned  of  and  fought  for  the  same 
rights. 

And  what  then?  What  would  our  future 
historian  report  of  the  role  of  America  in 
extending  the  rights  of  man  as  this  millen- 
nium raced  to  a  close? 

Permit  me  to  suggest  a  hopeful,  hypothet- 
ical paragraph  for  that  future  historian.  In 
the  bland,  detached  prose  of  the  scholar,  he 
might  write  the  following  words  about  the 
United  States  In  the  year  1967: 

"It  was  a  time  of  crisis  and  challenge  for 
the  United  States.  While  seeking  to  Improve 
its  own  standards  and  redefine  Its  own  rights 
at  home,  that  nation  was  tested  as  never  be- 
fore In  Its  pronouncements  that  policies  to 
help  extend  human  rights  to  other  areas  of 
the  world." 

And  then,  in  conclusion,  we  would  hope 
that  the  historian  would  set  do"WTi  this  para- 
graph : 

"America  met  the  test." 
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There  are  those  who  aay  history  cannot  be 
made;  It  muat  be  accepted 

But  we  Americans  have  never  looked  upK>n 
humaa  history  with  fatalism  or  a  sense  of 
despair.  We  have  never  written  off  the  fu- 
ture to  the  winds  of  chance  and  the  whlma 
of  nature. 

It  Is  good  to  know  history  Ic  Is  even  better 
to  make  It. 

But  before  the  act  must  come  the  vision. 

What  are  the  rights — and  what  are  the 
corresponding  respoiulbllitles — which  man 
may  envision  In  the  century  ahead,  and 
which  he  may  work  toward  today? 

Man's  past  rights,  as  previously  defined, 
have  most  largely  protected  him  against  co- 
ercion by  his  government. 

But  In  a  world  where  destruction  is  only 
a  half-hour  away,  as  the  intercontinental 
missile  flies,  we  all  know  that  man's  rights 
are  affected  by  forces  far  beyor;d  those  pos- 
sessed by  his  own  immediate  government. 

None  of  us  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that 
fact  this  week. 

We  know  that  every  major  event — or 
trend — taking  place  on  this  earth  sends 
ripples  outward  to  all   other  places. 

All  this  Is  s  way  of  saying  that  this  truly  is 
one  world,  and  will  become  even  more  so. 

It  is  thus  clear  that.  If  we  wish  man's 
rights  to  be  nourished  and  not  to  wither, 
we  must  move  beyond  the  goal  of  merely 
helping  hlxn  resist  the  Incursions  of  his  Im- 
mediate government. 

We  must,  too,  move  beyond  the  business 
of  the  protection  of  rights  to  a  more  positive 
doculne — toward   their  assertion. 

In  short,  we  must  help  man  become  not 
Just  protected,  but  liberated. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  new  and  revolution- 
ary doctrine? 

It  Is  revolutionary. 

But  It  Is  hardly  new  It  is  In  fact,  the 
doctrine  of  Thomas  Jefferson — doctrine  that 
proclaims  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  as  the  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
men. 

Life  that  Is  more   than  mere  existence. 

Liberty  that  is  not  only  proclaimed,  but 
practiced. 

Happiness  that  Is  found  in  only  the  full 
and  rich  life  of  men  who  are  both  secure  and 
free. 

We  know  through  our  own  experience 
that  the  rights  of  m.m  are  never  real  unless 
they  are  constantly  reasserted  We  have  seen 
what  happens  to  them  when  they  are  left 
to  fend  for  themselves 

We  know  In  our  heart.s  that  the  rights 
of  man  are  a  never-ending  iinftnlshed  busi- 
ness. Just  as  Amerlci  Is  a  nation  never- 
flnlshed,  a  destination   never  quite  re.iched. 

The  quest  for  the  rights  of  man  can  never 
end  at  our  own  doorway.  Nor  can  It  be 
pursued  in  any   narrow,    protective  sense. 

Therefore.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider 
me  presumptuous  If  I  say  that  here  and  now, 
we  as  Americans  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
a  new  BUI  of  Rights  and  Respoii.'iibllltles  for 
the  2l8t  Century — rights  and  reasponslblll- 
tles  which  fit  new  times  and  circum.st.iiices. 

Let  us  raise  our  sights  beyond  the  past 
and  present  Let  iis  declare  ourselves  for  the 
future  rights  which  one  d.iy  all  men  share: 

The  right  to  peace  so  that  man  may  live 
and  hope  free  from  the  thre.it  of  those  who 
would  march  to  power 

The  right  to  justice— so  that  man  may 
stand  before  his  peers  and  his  society  on 
truly  Just  and  equal  bo.-'ls  with  his  neighbor. 

The  right  to  free  expression-  -so  that  man 
may  speak  and  be  heard  despite  the  deci- 
sions and  beliefs  of  any  temporary  compact 
majority. 

The  right  to  the  search  for  knowledge — so 
that  no  man  may  remain  another's  slave 
through  the  denial  of  skill  or  education. 

The  right  to  public  accountability — so 
that  man  may  remain  the  master  of  the 
state,  rather  than  the  state  become  the 
master  of  man. 


The  right  to  a  meaningful  role  In  society — 
so  that  man  may  follow  his  own  cadence 
and  live  with  self-respect  and  dignity  among 
his  fellow  citizens 

The  right  to  full  opportunity — so  that  man 
may  lift  himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability, 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin,  the 
tenets  of  his  religion,  or  his  so-called  social 
class. 

The  right  to  public  compassion — so  that 
man  may  live  with  tiie  knowledge  that  h;.s 
health,  his  well-being  his  uld-age  and  lone- 
liness are   the  concern  of  his  society. 

The  right  to  movemeiit  and  free  associa- 
tion— so  thit  man  may  freely  move  and 
choose  hla  friends  without  coercive  restraints. 

The  right  to  privacy — so  that  man  may  be 
free  of  the  heavy  hand  of  the  watchers  and 
listeners. 

The  right  to  rest  and  recreation — so  that 
the  necessity  of  labor  not  be  permitted  to 
cripple  human  development. 

Thftiie  are  the  rights  we  seek-  and  must 
continue  to  seek — to  make  alive  and  real  in 
our  own  nation.  These  are  the  rights.  I  be- 
lieve, which  we  can  do  no  less  than  seek  for 
our  brothers  In  mankind. 

These  rights  will  not  be  achieved  at  home. 
or  In  the  world,  without  the  exercise  of  con- 
sonant responsibility  by  men  who  would 
possess  them. 

Then  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  mod- 
ern man? 

The  responsibility  to  participate — lest 
critical  Initiatives  and  d'-clsions  be  left  to 
those  who  would  bend  them  to  their  own  use. 

The  responsibility  to  speak  out — lest 
silence  In  the  face  of  injustice  be  Interpreted 
as  Its  acceptance. 

Ttie  responsibility  of  public  service — lest 
service  be  to  self  rather  than  fellow  man. 

The  responsibility  to  support  the  rule  of 
law — lest  the  law  of  the  Jungle  become  the 
law  of  human  behavior. 

The  respinslbllUy  to  protect  Ideals  In  the 
face  of  force— lest  Ideals  be  lost  and  violence 
be  spread. 

The  resptiiisiblUty  to  respect  and  defend 
the  rights  of  others — lest  freedom  become 
license,  and  upportunlty  become  coercion. 

And  these  latter  responsibilities.  I  might 
add,  are  nowhere  more  clearly  spelled  out 
than  In  two  remarkable  documents  for  the 
future:  The  Charter  of  the  United  N.itlons 
and  the  recent  Encyclical  of  his  Holiness. 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

Both  of  these  documents  pomt  the  way  to 
the  future  responslbllltle.s  in  this  world  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations. 
They  point  the  way  to  the  creative  con- 
structive work  that  will  be  necessary  if  peace 
with  freedom  Is  ever  to  be  achieved — the 
work  of  nallon-bulldlng.  of  peace-keeping,  of 
self-sacrlflce  In  the  cause  of  fellow  man. 

I  know  there  are  certain  "realists"  who  be- 
lieve both  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Pope's  Encyclical  to  be  the  documents  of 
dreamers.  That  they  may  be.  But  they  are 
also  realistic 

For  I  believe  It  Is  most  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect man  to  survive  through  the  years  ahead 
If  these  documents  are  not  heeded,  and  in 
the  specific. 

It  Is  clear:  The  rlglits  of  each  man  must  by 
necessity  be  limited  by  the  rights  of  others 
and  by  the  Just-demanda  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. Yet.  within  those  limits,  the  possibili- 
ties of  making  men  truly  free  are  today  but 
barely  touched. 

The  first  step  Is  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
rights  we  seek.  Tlie  second  step  Is  to  re- 
sourcefully find  the  means  to  their  attain- 
ment. The  third  step  Is  to  have  the  courage 
to  use  those  means  to  their  attainment.  The 
third  step  is  to  have  the  courage  to  use  those 
means  until   the   vision   Is  achieved. 

I  have  faith  that  America  has  within  it- 
self vision  .  .  .  and  resourcefulness  .  .  and 
courage. 

I  give  you  the  Words  of  Wotxlrow  Wilson 

"This   Is   not   America   because   It   Is   rich. 


This  Is  not  America  because  It  has  set  up 
tor  a  great  population  great  opportunities 
for  material  prosperity.  America  Is  a  n,une 
which  sounds  in  the  e.irs  of  men  everywhere 
iis  a  synonym  with  individual  opportunity 
because  It  is  a  synonym  of  individual  liberty." 

I  have  faith  that  we  shall  not  be  diverted, 
at  home  or  In  the  world,  by  the  temporary 
crises  and  distractions  which  tempt  men  to 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  or  to  aban- 
don their  responsibilities. 

And  I  have  faith  that  the  year  2000  will 
dawn  on  a  world  not  of  emptiness  and  dev- 
astation .  .  not  of  oppression  and  conform- 
ity ..  .  not  of  self-indulgence  and  mate- 
rialism .  .  but  a  world  In  which  each  man 
stands  free  and  equal  In  his  search  for  the 
happier,  better  life  than  cm  be  his. 

That  Is  the  promise  of  the  21st  century. 
And  that  Is  the  promise  of  America. 


MILWAUKEE       JOURNAL       PRAISES 
PRESIDENT'S  MIDEAST  POSTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
aeain  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  highlighting  the 
es.scnce  and  extolling  the  wisdom  of 
President  Johnson's  position  on  the  Mid- 
east crisis.  As  an  editorial  in  the  June 
20  issue  of  the  Journal  points  out,  the 
President  has  taken  a  realistic,  hard- 
headed  approach  to  the  situation,  rec- 
ognizing that  "the  Israelis  will  always 
toe  the  brink  of  war  if  they  in.sL^t  on 
hanging  on  to  all  the  Arab  lands  they 
won"  while  at  the  same  time  asserting 
that  Israel  should  not  give  back  any  land 
until  certain  guarantees  are  granted. 
These  guarantees  includes  free  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  limits  on  the 
arms  race,  and  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reallsm  on  Middle  East 

President  Johnson's  fine  statement  Mon- 
day on  the  middle  east  crisis  establishes  a 
constructive,  realistic  foundation  for  United 
States  policy  there. 

Instead  of  reiterating  the  bland  proclama- 
tion that  this  country  respects  the  territorial 
integrity  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
president  clearly  charted  a  course  the  United 
States  hopes  to  pursue  In  trying  to  restore 
sublllty  and  peace  to  the  area. 

That  course  rests  on  at  least  two  key  reali- 
ties: That  the  Israelis  have  convincingly 
clobbered  their  Arab  enemies  and  hold  a 
powerful  hand  for  future  bargaining;  that 
the  Israelis  will  always  toe  the  brink  of  all- 
out  war  If  they  Insist  on  hanging  on  to  all 
the  Arab  lands  they  won  last  week. 

So  most  of  the  lands  must  be  given  back. 
But  not,  as  the  president  stated,  before  cer- 
tain guarantees  are  granted:  Free  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  recognition  of 
the  "rights  of  national  life"  for  the  Jewish 
state;  greater  Justice  for  the  million  or  so 
Arab  refugees;  limits  on  the  arms  race;  polit- 
ical Independence  and  territorial  integrity 
for  all.  Any  settlement  that  ignores  even  one 
of  these  crucial  conditions  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly bound  to  fall. 

Compared  with  the  president's  sensible 
and  restrained  remarks,  the  United  Nations 
address  of  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  was  a 
cloud  of  guff.  The  events  of  recent  days  un- 
doubtedly helped  dictate  these  respective 
postures.  The  Russians'  clients  lost;  ours 
won. 

The  one  glimmer  of  hope  that  emerged 
from  Koeygin's  diplomatic  theatrics  was  his 
acknowledgment  that  Israel  has  a  right  to 
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live.  That  raises  possibilities  for  negotiation. 
If  Kosygln  can  only  Impress  his  conviction 
on  his  Arab  friends,  the  dark  middle  east 
tunnel  may  yet  produce  a  flicker  of  light. 
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CONCLUSION   OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    LIMIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  344,  House 
bill  10867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
n-Ul  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10867)  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  H.R.  10867,  provides  a  permanent 
debt  celling  of  $358  billion  to  take  effect 
on  July  1.  This  bill  is  urgently  needed 
because  the  current  debt  limitation  will 
expire  this  Friday,  June  30.  Unless  this 
bill  is  enacted  by  then,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  stop  Issuing 
Federal  securities  at  the  end  of  this  week 
and  the  Treasury  soon  will  be  vmable  to 
pay  the  Government's  bills. 

In  view  of  the  very  little  time  that  re- 
mains before  the  present  debt  limit  ex- 
pires, your  committee  has  approved  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  done  so 
without  change.  It  has  refrained  from 
amending  it  in  any  way.  As  I  noted,  the 
bill  provides  a  new  debt  limitation  of 
$358  billion.  This  limit  will  apply 
throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year  1968. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969,  the  debt 
will  be  permitted  to  increase  to  as  much 
as  $365  billion  during  the  course  of  a 
fiscal  year,  but  must  fall  back  to  $358 
billion  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Apart  from  the  specific  figures  which 
I  have  referred  to.  the  bill  contains  three 
other  features  which  deserve  descrip- 
tion. First,  the  bill  provides  that  the  $358 
billion  debt  limitation  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  to  be  a  permanent  limitation 
and  not  a  temporary  limitation.  The 
members  will  recall  this  last  February, 
when  W3  last  considered  the  debt  limi- 
tation, that  the  Senate  wanted  the  $336 
billion  provided  in  that  bill  to  be  a  per- 
manent limitation.  We  preferred  this  to 
retaining  the  permanent  limitation  of 
$285  billion  with  a  temporary  limitation 
of  $336  billion.  The  Senate  saw  no  rea- 
son for  this  demarcation  between  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  particularly 
when  It  was  so  obvious  that  the  $285  bil- 
lion limitation  could  not  be  restored  in 
any  practical  sense  at  least  for  years  to 
come. 

A  second  special  feature  of  this  bill 
provides  that  participation  certificates 


issued  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
are  to  be  included  in  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation.  As  I  will  describe  to  you  in 
somewhat  greater  length  subsequently, 
the  need  for  this  action  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  participation 
certificates  will  be  issued  in  the  coming 
year  or  whether,  in  their  place,  addi- 
tional debt  will  be  acquired.  This  removes 
any  difference  insofar  as  the  debt  limi- 
tation is  concerned,  no  matter  which  of 
these  two  courses  is  followed. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  the  maximum 
period  to  maturity  of  Treasury  notes 
from  5  to  7  years.  Previously,  indebted- 
ness of  between  5  and  7  years  was  classi- 
fied as  a  bond.  Bonds  are  subject  to  the 
4 1/4 -percent  interest  rate  ceiling  wWle 
Treasury  notes  are  not.  As  I  will  explore 
with  you  in  greater  depth  in  just  a  short 
while,  the  puipose  of  this  is  to  enable  the 
Treasury  to  spread  the  maturity  of  in- 
debtedness somewhat,  while  still  not 
having  any  appreciable  effect  on  interest 
rates. 

THE     NEED    FOR    PROMPT    ACTION 

It  is  important  that  we  approve  this 
bill  promptly  so  that  it  can  be  enacted 
into  law  before  this  coming  Saturday. 
On  that  day  the  debt  ceiling  is  currently 
scheduled  to  fall  from  $336  billion  to 
$285  billion.  Since  the  debt  outstanding 
will  be  around  $327  billion,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  be  in  grave  difBculty 
if  we  do  not  provide  this  new  limit. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  has  been  given 
so  little  time  to  debate  this  bill.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  administration,  how- 
ever, for  they  sent  up  the  request  very 
early  in  May.  The  legislation  became  de- 
layed in  the  House.  The  House  initially 
considered  a  debt  limit  proposal  on  June 
7,  but  on  that  date  the  House  rejected 
it.  Following  this  action  the  House  was 
unable  to  act  on  a  limit  to  which  it  could 
reach  agreement  until  this  last  Wednes- 
day, June  21. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  acting  in  haste  on 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  I  do 
not  like  it  when  the  committee  is  forced 
to  approve  a  bill  without  amendment  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  will  be  preserved.  But  I  say 
to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
situation  will  arise  again. 

I  say  this  because  this  bill  follows  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  in  February 
and  makes  the  debt  limitation  perma- 
nent. The  limitation  in  this  bill  does  not 
expire  on  any  given  date.  There  will  not 
be  the  prospect  in  the  future  of  a  precipi- 
tous fall  in  the  limit  from  $358  billion  to 
$285  billion  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  In  the  future,  therefore,  if  and 
when  the  debt  ceiling  has  to  be  Increased, 
there  will  be  more  time  for  the  Senate 
to  debate  the  question.  There  will  not  be 
this  sharp  fall  overnight  in  the  limit. 
There  will  be  no  fixed  date  on  which  the 
debt  ceiling  will  fall  to  some  unrealistic 
level.  Therefore,  while  I  do  not  like  the 
fact  that  we  must  approve  this  bill 
promptly  and  without  amendment,  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  this  situation  will 
not  arise  to  harass  us  in  the  future. 

THE   SIZB   or  THE   DKBT 

There  is  no  question  that  the  debt  limit 
increase  set  forth  in  H.R.  10867  is  a  large 


one — an  increase  of  $22  billion  over  the 
present  limit.  It  is  not,  however,  unprec- 
edented. From  1941  to  1945,  annual  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit  ranged  from  $40 
billion  to  $85  billion.  Although  our 
economy  is  not  on  the  full  wartime  foot- 
ing that  existed  during  World  War  n,  the 
types  of  increases  which  occur  in  defense 
spending  between  the  current  period  and 
that  period  presents  certain  parallels. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  during  the 
postwar  period  the  economy  has  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  than  has  the  size 
of  the  Federal  debt.  The  debt  has  fallen 
steadily  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  our 
citizens  to  carry  that  debt.  In  1940,  the 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  $48.5  billion.  This  was  equal  to  51 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product.  The  debt  rose  during  the  Second 
World  War  to  a  peak  of  134  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Today,  while  the 
debt  has  risen  to  $327  billion,  it  Is  equal 
to  only  43  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  It  has  fallen  and  will  continue 
to  fall  steadily  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product. 

Before  I  conclude  on  this  point,  I  want 
to  make  one  further  comment  about  the 
size  of  our  national  debt  and  its  relation- 
sliip  to  our  economy.'  Not  only  has  our 
debt  gone  down  as  a  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product,  but  the  debt  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  gone  down 
when  compared  to  the  entire  debt  of  our 
economy.  In  1944  the  national  debt  made 
up  58  percent  of  the  total  debt  of  our 
economy,  while  as  of  1966  it  represented 
only  22  percent  of  the  total  debt. 

HOW    THE    $358    BILLION    LIMIT    FOR    1968    WAS 
ARBIVEO     AT 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators knows  exactly  how  the  committee 
reached  its  conclusion  that  a  limitation 
of  $358  billion  was  required  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  I  want  you  to  appreciate,  as 
fully  as  the  committee  does,  that  this  is 
a  realistic,  but  nevertheless  tight,  limita- 
tion for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Anything 
less  than  this  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  will 
almost  surely  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  revisit  this  problem  of  the  debt  limita- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  administration  presented  the  com- 
mittee with  a  table  showing  exactly  what 
the  debt  can  be  expected  to  be  on  the  first 
and  fifteenth  of  each  month  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  assuming  a  $4  billion  cash  bal- 
ance and  assuming  that  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  is  $11  billion— which 
is  the  deficit  now  projected  on  the  basis 
of  the  administration's  best  current  esti- 
mates. This  table,  which  appears  in  the 
committee  report  as  table  No.  6,  indicates 
on  this  basis  the  debt  next  March  15  is 
likely  to  be  $345.2  billion.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  you  again,  however,  that  this 
computation  makes  no  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies, not  even  the  normal  $3  billion 
contingency  allowance  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  most  of  the  debt  limitations 
we  have  passed  since  early  in  the  1950's. 

Actually,  this  year  we  need  to  make 
provision  not  only  for  the  normal  con- 
tingencies, but  also  for  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary contingencies  with  which  the 
country  is  now  faced.  Let  me  outline  four 
such  major  special  contingencies  for  you. 

First,  the  administration's  estimate  of 
an  $11  billion  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
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year  includes  the  assumption— I  repeat. 
the  assiimptlon — that  the  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes  will  be  cfftctue  on  July  1  of 
this  year.  It  is  clear  now  that  a  surcharge 
will  not  be  enacted  In  time  t )  be  effective 
by  July  1.  I  do  njt  mean  to  imply  that  it 
will  be  enacted  at  any  t;me  HoAever. 
.should  we  subsequently  decide  t;i  enact 
a  surcharge,  we  could  make  it  effecti\e 
on  January  1 — or  an  earlier  or  a  late: 
date.  Usint;  the  January  1.  1968,  date  a:i 
the  basis  for  estimatinis'  the  cjiitingency. 
we  And  that  receipts  in  fiscal  year  196tJ 
would  be  $2.2  billion  less  than  the  esti- 
mate the  Treasury  took  iiito  account  in 
Its  determination  of  the  $11  billion  deficit 

Second,  this  bill  requires  that  all 
FNMA  participation  certificates  issued 
in  fiscal  year  1968  be  included  in  the 
debt  ceiling.  The  administration  plans 
to  Issue  $5  billion  ot  participation  cer- 
tificates in  fiscal  1968.  most  of  them 
through  FNMA  By  the  time  of  the  peak 
debt  limit  In  March  1968.  it  Is  projected 
that  $3.5  billion  of  this  amount  will  have 
been  issued,  or  if  Congress  does  not  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  participation  cer- 
tificates, other  debt  issues  equal  to  that 
amount  will  have  been  issued 

Third,  the  revenue  outlook  is  highly 
uncertain  because  the  economy  is  not  as 
buoyant  as  it  was  last  year.  The  admin- 
istration reduced  its  Januar>-  estimates 
of  revenue  by  $1  5  billion  when  Secre- 
tary Fowler  and  Director  Schultze  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  estimates  that  receipts  will 
be  $2.5  billion  below  this  reduced  ad- 
ministration estimate,  and  the  .'Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  told  our  committee 
that  the  staff  estimates  could  veiT  well 
approach  the  r»;,vt:nuf  picturi'  mort-  close- 
ly than  the  Treasury  estimates  By  the 
time  of  the  March  1D68  peak  :n  the  debt, 
the  impact  of  thi.>  lower  estimate  of  re- 
ceipts should  be  about  51  1  billion 

Fourth,  the  most  important  contin- 
tjency  is  the  required  level  of  military  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam  We  must  in  all 
events  adequately  support  our  men  i.n 
Vietnam  Even  without  an  intentional 
escalation  on  our  part  of  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  our  e.xpendiiures  tliere  may 
rise  above  the  budiiet  figures.  At  your 
committee's  heanncs  last  P'ridav,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  acknowl- 
edged that  the  special  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  alone  would  exceed  the  S22  4 
billion  which  the  administration  had 
estimated  in  January  of  this  year  We 
have  to  respond  to  the  moves  made  bv 
the  enemy.  If  he  steps  up  his  campaisn 
and  his  activities  we  have  to  step  up 
ours.  When  we  are  en;;aeed  in  a  mili- 
tary strup^le.  we  have  nn  choice  -ithf- 
than  the  prudent  choice  to  pro\ide  for 
the  possibility  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increa.se  expenditures  over  the  initial 
estimates.  However,  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  assuming  only  a  $."?  billion  inc-ea-^e 
up  to  the  time  of  the  peak  debt  rather 
than  the  $4  to  $6  billion  increa.se  which 
has  generally  been  di.scu.s.sed  The  higher 
flgiires  were.  I  believe,  the  estimates  of 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippi  fMr 
Stennis],  the  chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  and 
indeed  he  may  well  be  right. 


These  four  contingencies  show  a  need 
for  a  total  contingency  allowance  of  S9  8 
billion.  If  we  relate  these  four  contin- 
tjencies  to  the  debt  pattern  projected  on 
the  basis  of  an  $11  billion  deficit,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  figure  of  $358  billion  as  the 
minimum  realistic  ceilinK  for  fiscal  vear 
1968 

We  begin  the  calculation  with  table  6 
in  the  committee  report,  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to.  which,  with  a  con- 
stant $4  billion  cash  balance,  and  no  al- 
lov^ance  for  continRtncies,  protects  a 
debt  of  $345  2  billion  on  March  15.  1968 
We  add  to  this  peak  total  the  normal 
S3  billion  peacetime  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies and  the  59  8  billion  of  special 
contingencies  I  have  just  referred  to 
These   figures  total,  then,   S358   billion 

The  contint-'encies  allowed  for  under 
this  debt  limitation.  I  believe  and  the 
committee  believes,  are  set  at  minimum 
levels  It  would  h.ave  been  more  realiytic 
to  include  larger  allowances  But.  because 
these  allowances  are  minimums,  there  is 
no  room  for  an.v  increase  ni  nondelense 
expenditures,  and  I  add  that  there  is  no 
room  for  lowering  the  limitation. 

THE   ADVANT.^GE  OF  A   PERMANENT  SATXER   THAN 
TEMP<JRARY    DEBT     LIMITATION 

There  are  advantages  in  a  permanent 
rather  than  a  temporary  debt  limitation 
.As  I  have  already  indicated  to  you,  this 
IS  in  line  with  the  action  the  Senate  has 
already  taken  and  confirms  our  decision 
a.s  made  early  in  this  year 

I  paiLse  at  this  point  to  congratulate, 
once  again,  the  distineui.shed  .senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr  Williams). 
who  has.  over  the  course  of  the  last  4  or 
5  years,  talked  about  the  need  for  makins 
our  debt  limitation  permanent  He  has 
talked  about  the  unreality  of  having  the 
S285  billion  limitation,  and  then  having 
to  raise  it,  as  we  periodically  have  had 
to  do,  every  year.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a 
sreat  victory  for  him  and  a  compliment 
t,3  him,  and  I  i<m  hapiiy  to  be  one  of  those 
who  finally  was  convinced  of  the  right- 
eousness and  justice  of  his  position,  and 
to  have  supported  him  thereon. 

With  a  permanent  limitation  rather 
than  a  temporai-y  Umitation.  if  our  esti- 
mates are  correct,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  administration  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  a  new  increase  next 
May  or  June,  as  it  automatically  would 
have  to  do  when  we  are  operatinp  undc" 
.1  temporary  limit.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
iJosMbiiity  that,  barring  unforeseen 
events,  with  the  increase  to  $358  bUllon 
with  the  temporary  intrayear  increase  of 
s7  billion  it  will  be  the  calendar  year  1969 
before  we  have  to  become  involved  with 
a  debt-limit  problem  again 

Moreover,  a  permanent  limitation,  as 
I  have  indicated  before,  will  mean  that 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  rush  a  debt 
limitation  bill  through  Congre.ss  in  the 
future  at  the  very  tail  end  of  June  each 
year  For  example,  the  present  level  of 
debt  of  approximately  $327  billion  is  less 
than  the  temporary  limit  of  $336  billion. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  temporary  limit 
expires  on  July  1.  there  would  be  no  need 
for  us  to  be  soing  through  this  annual 
exercise  even  at  this  moment  Bv  creat- 
ing a  new  rpali.>tic  permanent  debt  limit 
"f  $358  billion.  Congress  will  only  have 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  debt  limit 


again  when  the  new  permanent  ceiling 
is  approached. 

V,HV     A     S7     BILLION     INTRAYEAR     ALLOWANCE    IS 
REQUIRED     AFTER      1988 

You  will  recall  that  earlier  I  told  you 
that  in  1969  and  subsequent  years  the 
debt  limitation  in  this  bill  provides  that 
the  debt  may  rise  $7  billion  over  the 
regular  $358  billion  limitation,  but  by 
the  last  day  of  each  of  those  subsequent 
years  it  must  fall  back  to  $358  billion. 

Tills  grants  flexibility  for  .seasonal 
fluctuations.  It  is  needed  because  Fed- 
eral expenditures  tend  to  be  distributed 
evenly  during  a  fi.scal  year,  but  Federal 
receipts  are  proportionately  heavier  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  debt, 
therefore,  tends  to  reach  a  peak  around 
March  15  and  April  15,  and  then  fall  to 
a  lower  level  toward  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year.  This  is  .shown  in  every  de- 
tailed debt  tabulation  the  Treasury-  has 
ever  presented  to  us.  Look,  for  example, 
at  the  debt  projected  by  the  Treasui-y  in 
table  6  in  the  committee  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  which  is  based  upon  an 
$11  billion  deficit.  We  will  see  the  March 
15  figure  is  $9.9  bilhon  above  the  June  30 
figure.  Similarly,  on  March  14  of  this 
year  the  national  debt  reached  $333.2 
billion  and.  at  present,  it  is  down  to 
approximately  $327  billion — a  decline  of 
$6  2  billion. 

The  Trea.sury  Department  was  asked 
to  compute  the  average  variation  from 
the  peak  to  the  yearend  level  in  the  past 
several  years.  On  the  basis  of  this  record, 
it  appears  that  the  $7  billion  allowance 
for  seasonal  fluctuations  will  be  ade- 
quate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  level  ot  the  debt 
can  be  no  higher  than  S358  billion  ai 
the  end  of  any  fi.scal  year.  Whenevei  the 
Treasury  Department  uses  any  of  the 
S7  billion  additional  allowance  during  a 
fiscal  year,  it  must  bruig  the  debt  ^aclc 
down  to  $368  billion  before  the  end  of 
that  fi.scal  year.  If  the  situation  is  other- 
wise, the  Treasury  v.ill  have  to  request 
an  increase  m  the  debt  limitation  from 
Congress. 

Th:s  provision  has  great  mei  it  it  gives 
the  Treasury  sutficient  flexibility  in  debt 
management  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  your  so  that  the  proposed  $.J58  bil- 
lion ceiling  can  be  a  truly  pennan->nt 
ceiling  whicii  must  be  respected  when 
the  books  are  closed  each  June  30. 

PARTICIPATION    CERTinCATES 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  problem 
of  participation  certificates. 

The  treatment  accorded  participation 
certificates  in  this  bill,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  debt  ceilinu  by  S4  to  $5  billion  below 
$358  billion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
participation  ce'tificates  sold  by  the  Fcd- 
cial  National  Mortgage  A.s^ociation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  "ear  1963  will  be  included 
within  the  total  of  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation. 

This  has  not  heretofore  been  the  case. 
We  have  not  up  to  this  time  talkrd  about 
.seriously  including  within  our  debt  these 
particular  contingent  liabi'ities 

This  action  is  designed  to  remove  a 
source  of  uncertainty  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  it  will  not  make  any  difTerence 
as   far  as   the  debt   level   is   concerned 
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whether  the  certificates  are  sold  by 
FNMA  or  they  ere  replaced  by  the  issu- 
ance of  debt  obligations.  In  the  budget, 
the  administration  proposed  the  sale  of 
$4  to  $5  billion  of  FNMA  certificates. 

Including  the  sale  of  these  certificates 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  however,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  $4  to  $5  billion  of  the 
$358  billion  of  debt  subject  to  limitation 
unavailable  for  general  debt  purposes, 
as  it  would  have  been  under  the  general 
debt  limitation  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
Is  to  provide,  in  reality,  a  limitation 
lower  than  the  $358  billion  limit  appears 
to  be. 

The  FNMA  participation  certificates 
sold  during  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  In- 
cluded within  the  debt  subject  to  limita- 
tion as  long  as  they  remain  outstanding. 
No  change  is  contemplated,  however,  in 
the  way  these  certificates  are  handled 
for  accounting  purposes  in  the  Federal 
budget  accounts.  Nor  is  this  provision 
intended  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's legal  obligation  with  respect 
to  these  certificates. 

In  addition,  this  treatment  of  FNMA 
participation  certificates  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  comjnittee's  view  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  appropriate  way 
of  treating  future  issues  and  other  cur- 
rently outstanding  issues  of  participation 
certificates.  We  intend  to  continue  to 
study  the  question  of  how  these  certifi- 
cates should  be  treated,  and  we  will  re- 
view any  recommendations  on  this  point 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budgetary  Concepts. 

By  virtue  of  the  debate  some  have 
thought  contingent  liabilities  should  be 
in  part  controlled  by  the  debt  limit,  and 
some  people  have  concluded  that  those 
contingent  liabilities  should  not  be  a  part 
of  the  debt.  Others  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
debt  item  referring  to  contingent  liabili- 
ties 

In  any  event,  the  President  appointed 
a  commission  on  budget  concepts  to  look 
into  the  matter.  That  commission  is 
made  up  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
public  servants,  and  economists.  The 
commission  is  to  give  us  a  report  with 
its  recommendations  as  to  what  it  thinks 
should  be  done  about  this  particular 
problem.  When  the  commission  makes 
that  report,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be 
the  time  to  decide  what  we  want  to  do  on 
this  matter  as  a  permanent  measure. 

TREAStTRT    NOTES 

The  third  provision  in  this  bill  author- 
izes the  Treasury  to  issue  U.S.  notes 
which  have  a  maturity  of  up  to  7  years. 
Under  present  law.  the.se  notes  can  be 
i5.sued  only  if  they  have  a  maturity  of 
not  more  than  5  years.  As  we  know, 
these  notes  are  not  subject  to  the  4'4- 
percent  interest  rate  ceiling  presently 
imposed  on  Government  bonds. 

The  Treasury  requested  authority 
which  would  permit  it  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  extent  to  which  the  average 
maturity  of  the  outstanding  debt  is  being 
shortened.  It  has  difficulty  doing  so  now 
because  bonds  with  an  interest  rate  no 
higher  than  4H  percent  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  present  market. 

Right  now,  long-term  interest  rates 
are  above  the  interest  rate  ceiling.  Dur- 


ing such  a  period,  more  and  more  of  the 
debt  becomes  concentrated  in  issues  with 
a  relatively  short  period  remaining  to 
maturity.  This  development  may  become 
a  problem  for  debt  management  and 
monetary  policy  if  continued  too  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  any  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rate  on  new  issues  of  Government 
bonds  would  be  viewed  by  some  as  an 
endorsement  of  a  general  policy  of  higher 
interest  rates.  This  we  certainly  do  not 
intend.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some 
added  flexibility  to  prevent  shortening  of 
the  maturity  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  Senator's  expression  of  concern 
that  the  administration  may  be  labeled 
as  supporting  high  Interest  rates  if  they 
take  a  realistic  approach  and  repeal  the 
celling  interests  to  be  paid  on  long-term 
bonds. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  is  a 
rather  belated  concern  coming  from  an 
administration  which  Is  presently  foster- 
ing the  highest  interest  in  the  history 
of  America? 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  is 
being  a  little  bit  hypocritical  on  the  pan 
of  the  administration  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  do  far  better  if  it 
were  to  face  this  issue  head  on  and  re- 
peal the  ceiling,  which.  In  effect,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  farce,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  such  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  would 
not  expect  me  to  say  "Yes."  I  am  sure 
that  he  understands  that  his  question, 
while  not  politically  motivated,  has  a 
lot  of  political  implications  contained 
in  it. 

I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  want  to  get 
involved  today  in  an  argument  over 
whether  the  Democrats  are  in  favor  of 
high  or  low  interest  rates.  However,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  Senator 
knows  and  as  I  know,  that  in  the  long 
run,  the  day  might  comj  when  it  might 
be  wise  to  remove  the  interest  rate  limi- 
tation on  Federal  Government  bonds.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  it  in  this  bill. 
I  think  we  need  considerably  more  dis- 
cussion, debate,  and  dialog  on  the  mat- 
ter before  we  take  action. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  and 
others,  who  are  in  favor  of  low  interest 
rates.  Those  Senators  believe  that  if  we 
take  off  the  limitation  we  may  be  endors- 
ing a  high  Interest  rate. 

I  share  somewhat  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  do  not  really  know  whether  the 
limitation  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Interest  rates.  I  think  inter- 
est rates  follow  the  market.  The  Treas- 
ury when  it  has  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money  will  have  to  pay  whatever  the 
current  interest  rate  might  be.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  not  want  me  to  say,  when 


he  reflects  on  it,  that  this  administration 
is  endorsing  or  encouiaging  high  or  low 
interest  rates. 

The  Senator  understands  that  I  would 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  that  particu- 
lar debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  may  not  want  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  knew  the  Senator 
would  understand  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  However, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  for  a  long 
time — both  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  in  this  administration — 
recommended  that  this  ceiling  on  inter- 
est rates  should  be  removed  before  it  got 
us  in  trouble. 

I  really  think  it  is  getting  us  in 
trouble  now. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  with  the 
Treasury's  estimate  that  the  average 
maturity  of  the  Government  debt  has 
dropped  from  the  10  or  12  years  a  few 
years  back  to  less  than  4  years. 

In  May  of  1967  the  average  maturity 
of  Government  bonds  was  4  years  and  6 
months,  and  the  estimate  is  that  by  the 
end  of  1968  it  will  be  down  to  around  3 
years  and  8  months.  This  in  effect  is 
monetizing  our  debt.  The  Ti-easury  De- 
partment has  no  choice  in  this  matter 
except  to  sell  short-term  notes  because 
today  they  cannot  possibly  sell  a  Go\ern- 
ment  bond  with  maturity  in  excess  of  5 
years  at  41,4  percent.  That  is  simply  a  fact 
of  life.  Long-term  Government  bonds  to- 
day are  selling  at  discount  to  yield  about 
5  percent. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  negligent 
in  our  responsibilities  by  not  having  met 
this  situation  many  years  ago.  I  do  not 
believe  that  removing  this  interest  ceil- 
ing is  an  endorsement  of  high  interest, 
any  more  than  keeping  it  on  is  an  indi- 
cation that  we  are  going  to  have  low 
interest.  Money  is  a  commodity.  Inter- 
est is  the  price  the  borrower  pays  when 
he  goes  to  the  money  market,  and  the 
Government,  just  as  industry,  must  pay 
the  going  rate  of  interest. 

We  should  give  the  Secretary  the  flexi- 
bility required  to  manage  the  debt  prop- 
erly. That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
think  the  retention  of  this  fictitious  ceil- 
ing is  holding  interest  rates  down.  I  do 
not  believe  the  repeal  of  it  would  have 
any  effect  so  far  as  interest  rates  on  the 
upward  movement  are  concerned.  It 
would  merely  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  needed  flexibility. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  and  as  I  have  said  previously,  I 
do  not  disagree  with  many  aspects  of 
his  conclusion  as  a  basic  matter.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  implemented  in  this 
particular  bill,  however,  because  we  find 
ourselves  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
the  debt  ceiling  expiring  on  June  30. 
Obviously,  If  we  change  this  bill  in  any 
respect,  major  or  minor,  it  must  go  to 
conference  and  then  back  to  the  House. 
A  chaotic  situation  could  arise  in  which 
the  Government  could  not  meet  its  debts. 

I  have  told  the  Senator — and  we  dis- 
cussed It  yesterday  in  the  committee — 
that  he  is  certainly  very  sound  In  ask- 
ing the  committee  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  should  consider  It.  We  should 
bring  it  up  and  have  it  discussed,  but 
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we  should  do  it  at  a  time  when  we  are 
not  operating  under  a  tight  time  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  the  expiration  of 
the  debt  celling. 

I  cannot  help  think  that  a  4'  4-percent 
limitation  is  In  some  respects  somewhat 
meaningless,  other  than  as  an  indication 
that  we  want  to  keep  Interest  rates  low. 
But  the  fact  is  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  needs  to  borrow  money 
when  interest  rates  are  hish.  what  the 
Treasury  does  and  is  now  doing — and  to 
this  extent  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  been  very  helpful  and  has  achieved 
some  of  his  point — is  to  issue  notes.  Notes 
are  not  affected  by  the  limitation  of  4'4 
percent.  The  fact  is  that  the  Treasury 
is  not  subject  to  the  limitation  when  it 
issues  notes. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  what  he 
is  saying  and  what  he  believes  in.  My 
only  problem  Is  that  I  must  be  realistic 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  the  other 
body.  We  had  Isetter  pass  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  if  we  do  not  want  to  be 
standing  around  here  next  week  debating 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  trying  to  delay  this  bill. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows,  he  and  I 
went  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
6  weeks  ago  and  urged  that  we  get  mov- 
ing on  the  bill  to  change  the  debt  ceiling 

For  the  last  20  years  it  has  been  a 
habit  that  we  always  act  in  a  great  state 
of  emergency.  The  Secrctai-y  seems  to 
be  always  operating  under  a  deadline.  I 
sometime  wonder  if  the  B.  for  his  middle 
name  stands  for  "Brinkmanship."  I 
raise  the  question:  Would  he  be  happy 
If  he  were  not  operating  under  a  cloud 
of  emergency? 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  in  February 
we  solved  that  problem  for  the  Secre- 
tary by  making  a  $336  billion  figure  per- 
manent, and  when  we  went  to  confer- 
ence It  was  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
House  Insisted  on  rejecting  the  Senate 
provision.  So  when  we  stand  here  today 
on  what  they  refer  to  as  the  verge  of 
chaos,  it  is  because  they  delit>erately 
planned  It  this  way.  The  administration 
cannot  be  excused  of  Its  responsibility 
because  it  asked  for  it  In  conference 
last  February. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  extension  of  the  debt — In- 
creasing the  debt  limitation — will  show, 
without  question,  that  the  administra- 
tion came  over  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  early  In  May. 
The  legislation  must  originate  In  the 
House.  The  legislation  cannot  come  to 
the  Senate  until  it  has  cleared  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  admliilstratlon 
went  over  there  early  In  May.  If  the 
Senator  looks  at  the  date  on  the  hear- 
ings In  the  House,  he  wlU  see  that  they 
began  on  May  15.  They  had  plenty  of 
time. 

The  dlflQculty  arose  on  the  House  floor. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Ways  and  Mean. 
Committee  reported  one  bill  and  brouKht 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  re- 
jected there  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  went 
back  and  finally  arrived  at  another  fig- 
ure, a  leaser  figure,  which  we  now  have 
here.  In  all  frankness,  candor,  and  hon- 


esty, I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  in  this 
instance  that  the  administration  wanted 
it  this  way  or  that  Lhey  like  it  this  way. 
I  believe  they  are  pretty  nervous  about 
what  Is  happening.  Everybody  in  Gov- 
ernment should  be  concerned  about  it. 

The  second  point  Is  that  If  we  pass 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  we  will 
not  have  the  June  30  deadline  facing  us 
each  year  The  next  time  we  will  have 
to  worry  about  the  debt  celling  will  be 
when  the  administration  comes  before 
us  and  says.  'Look,  we  cannot  stay  below 
that  permanent  debt  celling  which  you 
passed,"  and  the  Secretary  and  all  the 
experts  say  that  this  may  not  happen 
until  at  least  1969. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  as  to  the  time  that  the 
administration  recommended  this  bill. 
It  is  also  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  House 
rejected  the  bill  and  that  this  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  delay 

What  I  had  reference  to  when  I  said 
that  it  was  the  administration's  fault  was 
that  when  we  extended  the  debt  celling 
by  S6  billion  in  February  of  this  year  the 
Senate  made  that  increase  permanent. 
Had  that  celling  been  retained  as  per- 
majient.  we  would  not  have  this  tem- 
porary expiration  date  of  June  30  con- 
fronting us  now.  That  is  the  point. 

When  we  were  in  conference  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  support  the  Senate 
po.^ltion  at  that  time 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senate  did  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wanted.  I 
supported  It,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee supported  it.  and  so  did  the  other 
conTerees  Our  problem  was  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  take 
it 

The  Senator  says  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  support  It.  As  I  recollect — 
and  these  matters  are  handled  In  execu- 
tive session — the  administration  Just 
adopted  a  slt-back-and-.say-nothlng  at- 
titude They  were  afraid  to  get  Into  the 
cro.ss  fire — which  Is  understandable — 
between  the  Senate  position  and  the 
Hou.se  position.  They  do  not  like  to  get 
involved  in  those  arguments  if  they  can 
slay  out  of  them. 

RESfLTS    IF    WE    FAIL    TO    EXTTND 
THE    DEBT    lIJdrT 

I  have  already  stated  that  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  present  temporary  limit  of 
$336  billion  will  expire  on  June  30  and 
the  debt  limit  will  fall  to  $285  billion— 
the  current  permanent  limit — on  July 
1,  this  Saturday. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  unable  to  Issue 
any  new  Government  .securities  after 
June  30,  because  the  level  of  the  debt  will 
be  nearly  $45  billion  above  the  debt 
celling 

Not  only  will  they  be  unable  to  Lssue 
.securities  that  would  increase  the  si/e  (.i 
the  debt,  but  they  will  also  be  unable  to 
replace  outstanding  issues  when  they 
mature. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Trea.s- 
ui-y  s  cash  balances  would  quickly  be  ex- 
hausted. Nearly  $11  biUion  of  Treasury 
bills  win  become  due  in  July.  By  the  end 


of  July,  then,  if  not  sooner,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  be  unable  to  meet 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Government  as 
they  came  due. 

Payments  under  Government  con- 
tracts could  well  have  to  be  delayed. 
Payments  of  salaries  to  Government  em- 
ployees might  have  to  be  delayed.  Pay- 
ments under  the  various  loan  and  bene- 
fit programs,  including  grants  to  the 
States,  might  have  to  be  delayed.  While 
some  of  those  affected  could  afford  to 
wait  for  the  payments  due  them,  others 
would  experience  severe  hardships. 
Their  hardships  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  merchants  and  other  businessmen  in 
the  areas  in  which  they  live.  Hardships 
would  be  most  widespread  in  those  areas 
where  the  persons  who  would  be  directly 
affected  are  concentrated;  that  is.  areas 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Gov- 
ermnent  employees  or  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  working  under 
Government  contracts. 

The  results  of  such  an  experience 
would  be  felt  long  after  an  adequate 
debt  limit  was  provided.  For  example,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  restore  the  opera- 
tion of  the  payroll  savings  plans  dis- 
rupted during  the  time  the  Treasury 
could  not  issue  bonds  to  participants. 
There  would  also  be  heavy  adjustment 
costs  for  the  banking  system,  since  Gov- 
ernment deposits  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn during  the  period  of  stringency. 

Certainly  we  cannot  or  should  not  per- 
mit these  things  to  happen. 

CONCHTSION 

The  debt  limitation  provided  in  this 
bill  is  a  tight  limitation.  Taking  into 
account  the  treatment  of  participation 
certificates,  it  is  $12  billion  below  what 
the  administration  originally  requested 
for  1968.  For  fiscal  years  which  follow 
after  1968,  the  limit  Is  also  below  the 
original  request,  since  the  debt  must  be 
brought  back  down  by  the  end  of  each 
of  those  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  the 
$358  billion  level 

The  bill  will  not  open  the  doors  to  any 
increase  in  nondefense  spending.  In  view 
of  the  contingencies  which  relate  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  uncertain  revenues,  and 
the  state  of  the  economy,  the  limitation 
contains  no  rea-son  for  an  Increase  in 
nondefense  spending  above  the  levels 
now  budgeted. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  note  on  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  am  In  favor  of  realistic 
efforts  to  cut  nondefen.se  spending.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  debt  ceiling  should 
be  realistic — it  should  provide,  at  the 
least,  for  the  contingencies  which  ap- 
pear probable. 

Fiscal  responsibility  to  me  does  not 
mean  that  a  Senator  Is  justified  in  vot- 
ing again.st  a  realistic  debt  limit  just  be- 
cau.'^e  he  would  like  to  see  further  ex- 
penditure cuts,  or  because  he  opposed  ex- 
penditures which  Congress  has  approved 
We  must  remember  that  the  money  is 
appropriated  by  Congress,  by  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives No  money  will  be  spent  that  the 
Congress  does  not  appropriate  and 
approve. 

It  is  not,  in  my  view,  fiscally  respon- 
sible to  act  In  a  manner  that  will  make 
It  lmpo.sslble  for  the  Government  after 
June  30  to  meet  obligations  to  which  it 
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has  already  committed  itself.  Fiscal 
responsibility  to  me,  In  this  case,  means 
voting  for  this  debt  limitation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  and  I  therefore  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  the  pending  legislation, 
I  concur  In  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  a  few  moments  ago  with  re- 
spect to  a  realistic  debt  ceiling.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  a  realistic  debt  ceiling, 
but  the  pending  proposal,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unwarranted,  unjustified,  and 
unnecessary  in  the  amount  at  which  it 
sets  the  debt  ceiling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  Senate  to 
accept  this  proposal  would  be  to  shirk 
its  re.sponsibllity.  give  up  Its  prerogatives, 
and  give  up  its  right  to  review  periodi- 
cally the  level  at  which  Government 
spending  and  the  Government  debt 
should  rise.  I  think  this  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  every 
department  of  Government  was  deeply 
concerned  about  this  matter  and  I  would 
hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  matter  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  vitally  important  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  pending  legislation.  I  have  two 
amendments  I  would  like  to  present. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  for.  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  we  should  have  a 
quorum  In  the  Senate.  If  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


(No.  164  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hill 

Moss 

Anderson 

Holland 

Muskle 

Baker 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Russell 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McC.irthy 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen 

Mclntvre 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Hay  den 

Morton 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inohye],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  ofiBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


AUott 

Pulbright 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Grlllln 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Qruening 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hrusks 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Ty  dings 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Fannin 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  to  increase  the 
permanent  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

We  are  being  asked  to  raise  the  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  from  $336  billion  to  a 
permanent  level  of  $358  billion. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  practical  alter- 
native but  to  go  along.  To  do  otherwise 
could  result  in  serious  consequences  in 
the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  support  the 
pending  bill  but  I  do  so  reluctantly  and 
with  serious  reservations. 

While  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  President  Eisenhower 
requested  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
At  that  time,  I  was  fearful  that  we  would 
go  year  after  year  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing. This  fear  has  become  a  reality. 

In  June  of  ).966  and  again  5  months 
ago  in  February  of  this  year  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Congress  to  raise  the  debt 
limit.  And  now  once  again,  we  find  our- 
selves raising  it  still  further. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  exer- 
cise responsible  leadership  and  call  a  halt 
to  the  use  of  this  imfortunate  and  poten- 
tially destructive  alternative  for  financ- 
ing our  Federal  Government. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  keep 
our  Nation  financially  sound.  Expendi- 
tures must  be  trimmed  down  to  bring 
them  into  balance  with  budget  estimates. 
If  this  necessitates  cutting  back  domestic 
expenditures  until  the  completion  of  the 
Vietnamese  war,  then  I  believe  we  should 
make  this  sacrifice. 

This  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  the  gen- 
erations to  follow. 

I  am  seriously  disturbed  by  the  prospect 
of  an  ever-increasing  national  debt  with 
which  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  someday  have  to  reckon. 

UNANIMOtrS-COirSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Virginia    [Mr. 


Byrd]  has  made  his  opening  speech  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  which  he  will 
offer,  the  Senate  operate  on  a  time  lim- 
itation of  1  hour  for  each  amendment, 
30  minutes  to  a  side,  30  minutes  to  be 
handled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  30  minutes  in  opposition  to  be 
handled  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  objection  to  that  request, 
but  would  the  Senator  include  in  his  re- 
quest that  an  hour  be  allowed  on  the  bill, 
so  that  we  could  have  a  little  time  if  we 
were  running  short  of  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
to  my  request  that  we  allow  1  hour  of 
additional  time  on  the  bill,  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  find  themselves  caught  short 
can  be  yielded  additional  time  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  that  request 
be  made  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
would  be  in  control  of  the  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  time  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  minority  leader  and  a 
Senator  appointed  by  the  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  have  a  brief  opening  statement, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  that,  on  the 
amendments,  I  would  need  anywhere 
near  the  30  minutes  that  have  been  al- 
lotted; but  I  think  it  is  a  good  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  asked  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  to  in- 
crease by  $22  billion  the  celling  on  the 
public  debt  is,  in  my  judgment,  neither 
wise  nor  necessary. 

It  is  unwise  to  raise  the  celling  at  this 
time  by  $22  billion,  because  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  raise  It  by  that  amount. 

Nothing  in  the  Treasury  figures  to 
Congress  justifies  the  enormous  increase 
which  is  being  sought  for  today. 

The  $22  billion  Increase  sought  in  the 
pending  legislation  would  be  more  than 
ivdcQ  the  amount  the  administration 
needs — according  to  Its  own  figures — to 
carry  it  through  the  next  fiscal  year. 

By  the  administration's  own  estimates, 
the  debt  will  not  reach  the  present  au- 
thorized $336  billion  level  until  October 
of  this  year.  Then.  It  will  edge  upwards  to 
a  point  of  $345  billion  in  March  1968;  but 
then  it  will  fall  back  again  to  $335  billion 
by  next  June. 

Thus,  by  the  administration's  own  fig- 
ures, the  average  debt  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  begins  Saturday  and  ends  June  30, 
1968,  will  be  $336.5  bilUon. 

Yet,  the  pending  legislation  seeks  a 
debt  ceiling  of  $358  billion.  This  Is  $22 
billion  more  than  the  current  $336  bil- 
lion figure,  and  Is  $13  billion  more  than 
the  expected  March  peak  of  $345  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  figure  that  Is 
sought  today  by  the  pending  legislation 
Is  $13  billion  more  than  the  expected 
March  peak  of  $345  billion. 
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I  grant  there  are  contingencies  which 
could  change  this  picture  somewhat 
Revenues  could  be  les^  than  estimated, 
there  could  be  a  rise  m  the  Vietnam  war 
costs;  the  administration  may  not  get 
the  tax  increase  it  wants,  when  it  wants 
It.  But  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
gardless of  these  possible  contingencies. 
Congress  always  will  be  available  if  an 
unforeseen  emergency  occurs. 

Also,  there  is  another  contingency 
which  the  administration  has  not  seen 
fit  to  consider — the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing nonessential  domestic  spending 

But  even  if  that  is  not  done,  even  if 
there  is  no  reduction  m  nonessential  do- 
mestic spending,  a  $22  bilhon  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  is  clearly  unnecessary. 
and  because  It  is  unnecessary.  Is  clearly 
unwise. 

What  Congress  would  be  doing  would 
be  to  say  to  the  administration.  'Go 
ahead  and  submit  all  the  spending  pro- 
grams you  want,  we  iiave  taken  the  lid 
off." 

I  submit  that  that  is  no  way  to  keep 
Government  expenditures  in   line 

I  submit  that  the  debt  ceiling  serves  a 
good  purpose. 

That  is  a  debatable  point,  and  many 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  as  well  as  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  not  agree.  But.  in  my  opinion, 
the  debt  limit  serves  sevtral  eood  pur- 
poses. 

One  purpose  or  the  debt  ceiling  is  to 
put  a  restraint  on  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  is  from  the  extculive 
branch  that  the  pre.ssure  comes  to  spend 
It  is  true  that  Congress  must  appropri- 
ate the  funds — and  very  frequently  Con- 
gress is  not  economical  enough,  either. 
I  would  say  that  very  frequently  Con- 
gress fails  to  face  up  to  lUs  responsibil- 
ities in  this  regard  But  if  the  executivi- 
branch  submits  a  big  budget,  and  doe.-. 
not  show  restraint.  Congress  is  at  a 
severe  disadvantage 

Another  very  impurlant  purpose,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  dtbt  ceihng  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  Crovernment 
.spending  and  on  the  national  debt 

I  for  one  do  not  think  we  lose  any- 
thing by  debating  the  debt  ceiling  when- 
ever it  is  necessaiy  to  do  .so.  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  make  the  coun- 
try aware  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
Government.  I  submit  that  the  debates 
on  the  debt  ceiling  serve  a  useful  and 
important  purpose  in  focusmg  attention 
on  Government  apendmg.  or  in  focu.sing 
attention  on  the  continued  deficit  that 
the  Nation  has  been  running  and  is  run- 
ning at  the  present  time.  It  serves  an 
important  purpose  In  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  high  cost  of  Government 

I  say  that  the  proposed  tremendous 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling — a  S22  bil- 
lion increase — is  pjLtically  inspired  in 
the  sense  that  by  getting  this  addition- 
al authority.  Government  spending  can 
go  up  shaiply  without  the  public  being 
aware  of  it. 

I  say  that  Congre.s.s  would  be  evading 
its  responsiblhty  and  surrendering  it-s 
power  by  approving  a  $22  billion  increase 
m  the  debt  ceiling,  an  increase  which 
clearly  is  not  needed  Congress  should 
require  the  administration,  whether  it 
he  a  Democratic  administration  or  a  Re- 


publican administration,  to  prove  it^ 
need  before  agreeing  to  an  increase  in 
debt  ceiling 

Already  the  interest  charges  on  the 
public  debt — just  the  Interest  charges — 
represent  the  largest  single  nondefense 
item  in  the  budget.  $14.2  billion  for  the 
upcoming    fi.scal    year. 

The  $22  billion  increase — when  this 
amount  is  utilized — will  mean  an  addi- 
tional biliiun  dollars  of  interest  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
time — indeed,  long  past  time — for  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  face  up  to  the 
very  dangerous  fi.scal  situation  facing 
the  US.  Government 

Deficit  spending  continues  year  after 
year.  For  the  last  7  fiscal  years  alone. 
1961  through  1967.  the  deficit—just  the 
deficit — totals  $41  billion 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  deficit  for  the  past  7  fiscal 
years  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  debt 
during  the  past  7  fiscal  years  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

federal  deficit  and  interest  paid,  fiscal  years 
1961^7 
|ln  billnnsj 


FaealyMr 

Dtftcit 

latornt 
on  debt 

1961 
1962 

.....^..^~. 

V 

3.4 

2.3 

10.  S 

J9,  0 
9  2 

l%3.. 
1964.. 

10.0 
10  7 

1965  . 

1966  . 

- - 

11  4 

U  1 

196; 
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13.  b 

Total. 


.^^ 1        41.0  I 


75.9 


Source   Economic  Report  ot  the  President.  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virtrinia  The  American 
people  should  not  be  misled  Into  believ- 
ing that  defense  costs  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  the  deficits  we  have  been  .seeing 
year  after  year. 

Smce  1960.  expenditures  for  national 
defen.se  are  up  68  percent.  IncludlnL'  the 
amount  budgeted  for  Vietnam  In  1968 

Over  the  same  period,  nondefen.se  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  have  risen 
97  percent  Expenditures  for  Federal 
welfare  and  health  programs  have  in- 
creased 210  percent 

I  submit  that  there  Is  need  for  econ- 
omy in  Government  spending.  But  we 
do  not  exert  pre.ssure  for  economy  by  un- 
neces.sarlly   Increasing   the   debt   ceiling 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  administra- 
tion's own  f'lgure.s — althout;h  I  feel  they 
may  be  inflated.  But  I  am  willln-'  to  take 
Its  own  figures  as  to  what  level  the  na- 
tional debt  will  rise  to  during  the  next 
fi.scal  year  The  Treasury  Department 
places  the  high  point  at  S343  billion.  Yet 
thLs  legislation  would  authorize,  durine 
the  next  fLscal  vear.  a  limit  of  S358  bil- 
lion, and  ^7  billion  over  and  above  that 
the  following  year. 

That  being  the  ca.se,  Mr  President.  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  which  would  tix  the  per- 
manent debt  celling  at  •5348  billion,  In 
place  of  the  S358  billion  sought  by  tlic 
administration. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  :Mr. 
Smathers     in   his  very  able   remarks  a 


little  while  ago  said  that  there  should  be 
a  realistic  debt  ceiling  The  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  our  debt  ceiling  is  not 
realistic.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  The 
present  ceiling  is  not  a  realistic  debt 
ceiling.  I  concur  in  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor that  here  should  be  a  realistic  debt 
ceiling. 

I  submit  that  a  ceiling  of  $348  binion 
is  a  realistic  celling.  The  proposed  $348 
billion  ceihng  Is  $12  bilhon  more  than 
the  present  temporary  celling  It  would 
provide  the  maximum  needed  according 
to  the  Treasury  figures,  and  in  addition 
It  would  provide  the  Treasury  with  a  S3 
billion  cushion. 

The  amount  of  the  $348  billion.  In  my 
judgment,  is  all  that  Congress  should 
authorize  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  judgment.  It  would  be  out- 
rageous to  pass  this  debt  limit  bill  with 
any  figure  higher  than  $348  billion,  which 
is  $3  billion  more  than  the  Treasury  De- 
partment says  will  be  the  peak  of  thv 
debt  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration all  that  it  can  justify  ask- 
ing of  Congress  To  go  beyond  the  $348 
billion  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  un- 
justified and  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
taxpayers 

Mr  President.  I  find  not  only  con- 
servatives like  the  Senator  from  Vlrcinia 
becoming  concerned  about  the  Govern- 
ment's n.scal  situation,  but  I  also  find 
that  many  who  do  not  call  themselves 
con.servatlve.  including  some  newspapers 
which,  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
could  be  considered  reactionary,  are  also 
becoming  concerned,  and  justifiably  so, 
over  the  Government's  fiscal  situation 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  26.  1967. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "On  Fed- 
eral Spending."  The  first  paragraph  of 
that  editorial  reads: 

Tlie  admlnlitratlon  won  the  battle  of  the 
national  debt  when  the  Hoii.se  voted  nar- 
rowly— 

I  emphasize  the  word  "narrowly'  — 
to  raise  the  cellli.g  tu  $358  billion  in  1968  and 
$365  billion  In  196U    But-- 

This  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  sug- 
gest— 

the  fundamental  issue — Congress's  Inability 
to  control  the  growth  of  Federal  spending— 
Is  unresolved  and  like  a  canker  on  ihe  body 
politic,  it  will  continue  to  erupt 

-Mr  Pre'-idert.  I  ask  unar.imous  con- 
•sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

On     PtnEBAL     SptNDINC 

The  Admlnlstr.itlon  won  the  battle  of  the 
natlon.il  debt  when  the  Hou.se  voted  narrow- 
ly to  ral.>;e  the  celling  to  $358  billion  In  1968 
and  0365  billion  In  1969  But  the  funda- 
mental l.sfiue — Congress's  Inability  to  contro! 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending — is  unre- 
.soUcd.  and  like  a  canker  on  the  body  politic. 
It  will  continue  to  erupt 

There  Is  no  body  of  scientific  knowledge, 
no  objective  criterion  that  can  be  invoked  in 
determining  appropriate  levels  of  Federal  ex- 
penrtltvirrs  Eronnmlo  theorists  advance 
propoeltlons  that  purport  to  be  useful,  but 
on  scrutiny  thev  prove  to  be  either  tautologi- 
cal or  nonoperational.  And  some  observers. 
who  despair  of  ever  subjecting  the  question 
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to  a  rational  analysis,  argue  that  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  about  permitting  tiie 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  to  grow  rapidly 
since  that  growth  reflects  a  democratically 
expressed  need  for  additional  public  serv- 
ices 

But  the  issue  of  Federal  spending — and 
the  p.irallel  issue  of  how  fast  private  spend- 
.ng  will  be  permitted  to  grow  in  the  future — 
c.jnnor  be  resolved  so  easily. 

The  argument  that  Federal  expenditures 
ralthfuUy  reflect  the  preferences  of  the  elec- 
torate is  seriously  flawed.  It  presupposes  a 
degree  of  prescience,  a  concept  of  goals  and 
a  knowledge  of  goal  implementation  that 
simply  do  not  exist.  As  consumers  the  elec- 
torate knows  precisely  how  to  gratify  its  de- 
sires for  .iuiomotive  transportation  by  choos- 
ing among  more  than  200  models  of  foreign 
and  domestic  vehicles.  But  it  does  not  know- 
how  to  translate  Its  compassion  for  the  poor 
into  effective  Government  action.  It  relies 
upon  Its  representatives  in  Congress  who  in 
turn  rely  largely  upon  the  recommendatlonB 
of  the  incumbent  Administration.  And  the 
results.  Judging  by  the  experience  with  the 
"war  on  poverty."  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Nor  is  account  taken  of  the  self-perpetu- 
ating dynamics  of  bureaucracy.  It  is  the 
rare  bureaucrat,  who  upon  accomplishing  a 
stated  mission,  voluntarily  relinquishes  his 
claim  upon  funds.  As  a  consequence,  obso- 
lete Federal  programs,  like  old  soldiers,  never 
seem  to  die.  Indeed.  It  Is  the  bureaucratic 
momentum  which  in  part  explains  why  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures  rarely  lag 
far  behind  the  growth  of  tax  revenues. 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  real 
income  absorbed  by  the  Federal  sector  iB 
determined  by  some  inexorable  and  undis- 
coverable  social  law.  But  before  surrender- 
ing to  fate  or  lassitude,  a  rational  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  issue.  Chairman 
Wilbur  P.  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee proposes  that  a  bipartisan  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission  (H.B. 
10520)  be  established  That  body.  Its  12  mem- 
bers being  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  would  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings  and  obtain  relevant  evi- 
dence for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  Federal 
programs  and  making  recommendations  for 
priorities  In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 
This  proposal,  which  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  deserves 
the  strongest  support. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  'Washington  Daily  News  on  June  23. 
1967.  published  an  editorial  which  dls- 
cu.ssed  the  House  action.  The  editorial 
concerned  the  lifting  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

However,  before  I  get  to  that.  I  should 
mention  that  I  thought  the  House  2 
weeks  ago  struck  a  real  blow  in  behalf 
of  a  sounder  fiscal  program  for  the 
United  States  when  it  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  proposal  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $365  billion. 

A  few  days  later,  the  House  did  reverse 
itself,  although  on  a  technicality.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  limit  would  be  $358  bil- 
lion— and  for  1  year  it  would  be  $358  bil- 
lion; but  after  that  It  would  go  to  $365 
billion. 

I  personally  felt  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  cast  a  good,  solid  vote  2 
weeks  ago  when  it  took  the  first  vote  in 
regard  to  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  editorial  entitled  "The  House  and 
the  Debt."  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  June  23.  1967,  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

But  the  rising  cost  of  the  war  In  no  way 
seems  to  have  deterred  Government  spending 
for  other  purposes.  This  Is  the  point  196 
members  of  the  House  (Including  20  Demo- 


crats) were  trying  to  make  in  opposing  even 
the  $358  billion  debt  limit.  Some  day,  some- 
how, there  has  to  be  a  limit  to  Government 
deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  House  and  the  Debt 

On  the  second  go-around,  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  to  give  the  Johnson 
Administration  a  leeway  of  up  to  $358  billion 
in  raising  the  national  debt. 

The  President  and  hl«  Treasury  Secretary, 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  wanted  a  "permanent"  debt 
ceUlng  of  $365  bllUon— $20  billion  higher 
than  tlie  current  limit.  The  House  voted  that 
down  two  weeks  ago. 

What  the  President  got  from  the  House 
was  permission  to  go  as  lilgb  as  $365  billion 
at  some  point  In  the  fiscal  year,  but  by  the 
end  of  each  year  the  debt  must  be  back 
down  to  $358  billion. 

Tills  sotmds  like  a  compromise,  and  it  is. 

But  at  least  the  Republicans  In  the  House, 
who  carried  thU  fight,  made  a  point.  They 
put  a  slight  brake  on  Administration 
spending. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  his  assistants  keep  insist-  J 
Ing  that  "If"  we  didn't  liave  the  Vietnamese* 
war  ttie  Government  would  have  a  surplus. 
But  there  Is  a  war — and  the  Administration 
consistently  has  under-estimated  the  prob- 
able costs.  Stanley  Surrey,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  Just  conceded  in  a 
speech  that  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  probably  will  exceed  the  $22.4 
billion  budget  estimate  and  that  this  Gov- 
ernment's income  will  be  less  than  the 
budget  estimate. 

But  the  rising  cost  of  the  war  In  no  way 
seems  to  have  deterred  Government  spending 
for  other  ptirposes.  This  Is  the  point  196 
members  of  the  House  (Including  20  Demo- 
crats) were  trying  to  make  In  opposing  even 
the  $358  billion  debt  limit.  Some  day.  some- 
how, there  has  to  be  a  limit  to  Government 
deficits. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  Government  has 
added  more  than  $53  billion  to  the  debt. 
Mr.  Johnson  estimates  anywhere  from  $11 
billion  to  $25  billion  may  be  added  next  year. 
This  Is  a  sore  point  with  a  majority  of  the 
people — and  the  votes  on  the  debt  limit  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  reflecting 
that  fact.  Sooner  or  later  the  spenders  in  the 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  get  wise. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  thoroughly  in  the  view  that 
there  should  be  a  realistic  debt  ceiling. 
I  concur,  too.  in  the  view  that  the  pres- 
ent figure  of  S285  billion  is  not  realistic. 

The  permanent  ceiling  as  of  today  Is 
$285  billion,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  so  correctly  pointed  out.  at  mid- 
night on  Friday  the  present  temporary 
ceiling  will  revert  to  $235  billion,  a  figure 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  realistic.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  realistic 
figure. 

"With  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  $358 
billion  would,  in  my  opinion,  likewise  be 
unrealistic  or  at  least  unnecessary. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to  call 
up  an  amendment  which  would  make 
only  one  change;  that  Is,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  $358  billion  In  the  pending 
bill  to  $348  billion.  In  other  words,  I  pro- 
pose to  reduction  of  $10  billion  in  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  permanent  ceil- 
ing. 


Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  216  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  the  figure  "358"  appearing  on 
line  6,  and  Insert  "348." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  merely 
reduces  the  amount  provided  in  the  bill 
as  the  permanent  debt  ceilmg  from  $358 
billion  to  $348  billion.  That  is  the  only 
change  the  amendment  would  make  in 
the  bill.  The  proposed  permanent  debt 
ceiling  as  provided  in  the  bill  is  $358  bil- 
lion; my  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $348  billion. 

I  mention  again  that  $348  billion  is  $13 
billion  more  than  the  highest  level  to 
which  the  debt  is  estimated  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  'Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
derstand  that  the  administration,  in  ask- 
ing for  a  celling  of  $358  billion,  was  pred- 
icating Its  request  on  a  deficit  of  $11 
billion  in  the  budget  next  year?  Has  the 
Senator  used  that  figure  of  $11  billion  in 
proposing  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  figures  I 
have  used  are  not  predicated  on  the 
deficit;  they  are  predicated  on  the 
figures  which  appear  on  page  7  of  the 
report.  The  report  shows  that  on 
March  15,  1968.  the  debt  will  reach  its 
highest  level— $345.2  billion.  That  is  the 
figure  to  which  I  was  referring. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
testifying  before  the  committee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  is  found  at 
page  6  of  the  hearings,  estimated  that 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967  would  be  $11 
billion.  For  fiscal  1968  the  deficit  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $11  billion  to  $11.5  billion. 
Based  on  those  two  estimates  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  'Vir- 
ginia, which  also  appear  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  show  that  the  debt  is  not 
expected  to  rise  above  $345.1  billion  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  wish  time? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  3  or  4  minutes. 
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Mr  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
because,  as  just  pointed  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Treasury  Department,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  he  estimated 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967  to  be  about  $11 
billion  and  for  fiscal  1968  about  $11  bil- 
lion to  $11.5  billion.  That  would  make  a 
total  deficit  of  $22  billion  for  the  2  years. 
Under  this  bill  they  are  asking  for  a  $22- 
blUlon  increase  in  the  permanent  debt 
and  a  $7-bilhon  increase  in  the  tempor- 
ary debt.  In  addition,  we  gave  them  $6 
billion  about  4  months  ago. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  in  its  present 
form  we  shall  be  giving  them  an  increase 
in  the  debt  celling,  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  of  $35  billion  to  offset  the 
estimated  deficit  for  the  2  fiscal  years  of 
only  $22  billion. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  roll 
back  this  estimate  by  tlie  $10  billion,  and 
they  will  still  have  $3  billion  more  mar- 
gin than  they  had  heretofore.  I  believe 
we  can  do  it  very  conservatively — that 
is.  If  we  accept  the  figures  given  to  our 
committee  by  the  Treasury  Department 
last  Friday. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  leave  all  of 
this  in  the  debt  ceiling  we  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  not  only  to  finance  the 
Great  Society  and  the  war  on  the  basis 
of  their  present  estimates,  but  also  they 
can  increase  that  spending  by  $10  to  $12 
billion  without  ever  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress, and  Corigreis  will  have  lost  com- 
plete control  over  holding  these  expendi- 
tures down  to  a  realistic  level. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  do 
we  have  a  debt  limit  anyway?  In  the 
years  before  World  War  II  Congress 
approved  an  authori.^ation  for  the  sale 
of  each  bond  Issue  in  practically  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  by  most  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Tlien,  recognizing  the 
need  for  rapid  financing  to  cover  the  cost 
of  World  War  I — and  later,  with  greater 
emphasis,  in  World  War  11 — Congress 
resorted  to  the  simple  practice  of  issuing 
a  series  of  Government  bonds  at  Intervals 
whenever  the  Tica.su.''y  Department 
agreed,  and  we  only  placed  a  limit  as  to 
the  amount  of  these  bonds. 

In  other  words,  under  existing  law 
they  can  Issue  Government  bonds  up  to 
$336  billion.  Under  the  proposed  bill  they 
would  have  a  leeway  up  to  $358  billion, 
and  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  it  would  be  $348  bll- 
Uon. 

Congress  has  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  to 
raise  taxes  a  little  later  over  the  contin- 
uous spirlal  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing not  only  for  the  war  but  also  for 
domestic  programs  If  we  are  really  se- 
rious In  that  concern.  If  we  really  want 
to  hold  down  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  we  should  adopt  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
this  would  still  leave  them  $3  billion 
more  than  they  say  they  will  need  for 
the  next  12  months. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  arleld  on  that  point? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PEARSON  I  understood  that  the 
administration.  In  coming  up  with  this 
figure  of  $358  billion  as  a  permanent 
debt  limit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  In  the  chair ».  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understood  that  the 
administration.  In  comiiig  up  with  this 
figure  of  $358  billion  as  a  permanent 
debt  limit,  had  Included  a  $4  billion  op- 
erating cash  balance,  but  did  not  Include 
the  contingency  fund  in  the  permanent 
debt  limit  It  included  a  $3  billion  con- 
tingency fund  as  that  part  that  would 
fall  over  Into  the  temporary  limit.  Is 
that  not  so?  I  would  like  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
not  fall  over  into  the  temixjrary  limdt. 
because  the  temporary  limit — which  is 
on  another  section  of  the  bill,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  later — does  not  l)ecome 
effective  until  a  year  from  this  July  1. 
So  the  only  thing  that  will  be  effective 
for  the  next  12  months  will  be  the  $358 
billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  furnished  by  Secre- 
taiy  Fowler  to  our  committee  and  ap- 
pearing on  page  13  of  the  committee 
hearings  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Estimated  public  debt  subject  to  limitation 
tn  fiscal  year  1968.  assuming  budget  deficit 
of  Si  1.000. 000. 000.  and  no  allouance  for 
contingencies  (based  on  constant  mini- 
mum operating  cash,  balance  of  $4,000,000.- 
000  \ 
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335.3 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
chart  shows  verj'  clearly  that  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  e.xpect  to  reach  the  $345 
billion  figure  at  all  prior  to  March  15 
next  Even  with  the  adoption  of  the 
propo.sed  amendment  they  would  still 
have  a  limitation  of  $348  billion,  which 


is  $3  billion  extra,  to  take  care  of  the 
contingencies.  In  addition  they  would 
have  the  cash  reserves  which  are  allowed 
for  ill  these  estimates. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me  for 
a  couple  of  minutes,  so  that  I  may  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whether  or  not  participation  certificates 
outstanding  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  this  debt  ceiling  limitation,  and, 
if  they  are,  whether  or  not  they  are  re- 
flected in  the  argument  that  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  need  to  have  a  debt  celling 
limit  as  high  as  It  is  asking. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  par- 
ticipation certificates  that  will  be  sold  in 
fiscal  year  1968  are  and  will  be  Included 
in  the  debt  limit  as  a  part  of  the  debt 
limit.  That  was  a  part  of  it  as  reported 
by  the  House.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  testifying  to  our  commit- 
tee on  the  House  bill  when  he  gave  these 
figures  as  the  estimated  projected  deficit, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  saying  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  what  he  was  testify- 
ing about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  when  he 
testified  on  page  13  that  they  were  as- 
suming a  budget  deficit  of  $11  billion, 
that  $11  billion  would  include  any  sales 
of  participation  certificates  in  determin- 
ing the  overall  deficit  picture? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  included  in  the  debt. 

On  June  23.  last  Friday,  at  which  time 
he  gave  this  figure,  he  testified  that  the 
debt  was  not  expected  to  reach  $345  bil- 
lion between  now  and  June  30.  1968.  At 
that  time  he  was  testifying  with  respect 
to  this  bill,  H.R.  10867,  which  at  that 
time  included  the  provisions  as  passed  by 
the  House,  that  the  participation  certifi- 
cates sold  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  be  in  the  debt  limit.  The  answer 
is  "Yes."  Surely  he  was  taking  that  into 
consideration  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  If  he  will  yield  1  minute  to  me 
so  that  I  may  ask  hln.  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  whether  In  his  calculation  of 
the  $348  billion  figure,  he  Is  taking  into 
account  the  participation  certificates  as 
a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  Virginia.  The  $348  bU- 
llon'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  $348  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  7  of  the  report,  in  which 
the  estimated  high  point  of  the  public 
debt  Is  shown  as  March  15.  at  $345  2  bil- 
lion. My  amendment  would  allow  a  cush- 
ion over  and  above  that — $348  billion.  I 
am  taking  the  administration's  figure. 

Mr  MILLER.  In  other  words,  the  par 
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tlclpation  certificates  are  Included  In  the 
top  figure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  participation  certificates, 
whether  they  are  included  or  not;  but 
I  am  taking  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
competent  department  of  Qoverrmient 
Indicating  what  they  feel  the  debt  will 
rise  to  on  that  date. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  Senators  amendment,  as  he  well 
knows.  But  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  the 
manager  of  the  bill  clarify  the  matter 
of  participation  certificates,  whether  or 
not  the  repwrt  is  accurate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Sermtor  will  yield.  I  believe  I  can  clear 
this  matter  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  figures  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  is  using, 
the  statement  made  at  that  point  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  Include 
the  so-called  participation  certificates. 
Therefore,  the  administration  believed  it 
would  have  an  additional  $5  billion  to 
finance  the  deficit.  If  we  now  Include 
participation  certificates  under  the  debt 
limit,  we  reduce  that  amount  of  money 
which  the  Government  can  use  to  fi- 
nance expenditures  by  up  to  $5  billion. 
That  is  the  testimony  supported  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  testifying,  did  Include  the 
projected  participation  certificates  that 
were  going  to  be  sold  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  rough  estimate  for  that  would  be 
about  $5  billion.  There  are  $7  billion  or 
$8  billion  outstanding  and  which  will  be 
outstanding  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 

Those  are  not  Included,  nor  are  those 
Included  which  would  be  sold  after 
June  30.  1968.  But  those  that  were  sold 
during  the  12-month  period  between 
July  1,  1967,  and  Jime  30,  1968,  are  In 
the  House  bill  and  are  supposed  to  be 
Included.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  testifying,  and  he  must  have  known 
what  he  was  talking  about  because  he 
testified  on  this  bill  and  those  are  the 
figures  he  gave  us. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  this  Is 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
hearing : 

Let  me  review  with  you  tlie  background  for 
that  determination.  The  starting  point  is  the 
table  of  projected  debt  levels  appended  to 
this  statment.  based  on  a  prospective  budg- 
et deficit  of  $11  billion  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  a  constant  cash  balance  of  $4  bUUon. 
The  highest  point  of  debt  projected  In  that 


table  Is  (345.2  billion,  reached  on  March  15, 
1968. 

This  is  the  figure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  basing  his  argu- 
ment on,  that  is,  the  projected  debt  level 
on  March  15,  1968,  The  statement  of  the 
Secretary  followed: 

But  that  is  without  any  allowance  at  all 
for  contingencies. 

He  then  posed  the  need  for  allowances 
to  cover;  first,  normal  peacetime  contin- 
gencies of  $3  billion;  second,  possible  de- 
lay in  the  effective  date  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge; third,  a  possible  shortfall  in 
revenue;  fourth,  a  possible  shortfall  in 
sales  of  participation  certificates,  or,  al- 
ternatively, provision  for  including  par- 
ticipation certificates  issued  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  under  the  debt  limit;  and,  fifth, 
a  hypothetical  addition  to  defense  costs 
of  $3.5  billion. 

Participation  sales  were  not  included 
in  the  original  $11  billion  figure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER,  How  much  did  the  Sec- 
retary refer  to  in  the  figures  on  partici- 
pation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Up  to  March  15, 
1968,  $3.5  billion,  and  $5  billion  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  imderstand  from 
the  Senator  and  from  the  testimony 
which  he  just  read  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  by  increasing  the  figure 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  pro- 
poses by  $5  billion? 

Mr.  SMATHE31S.  For  that  one  con- 
tingency, but  on  my  time  I  shall  discuss 
four  other  contingencies  that  are  ig- 
nored thus  far  In  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  Senator  from 
Florida  takes  the  position  he  cannot 
be  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  between  $348  billion  and 
$353  billion  because  the  participation 
certificates  have  to  be  put  in,  leading  to 
the  $353  billion  figure. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  that  point,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Secre- 
tary assuming  in  those  figures  that  he 
is  Roing  to  get  that  $5.5  billion  tax  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  he  does  so  as- 
sume. That  was  the  assumption.  How- 
ever, as  Senators  know,  we  have  not 
done  anything  in  that  connection  yet. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a  very 
unwise  assumption  both  on  the  side  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  the 
Senate  side.  If  we  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  tax  Increase  will  not  be  enacted 
and  add  to  this  projected  participation 
certificate  sales  of  $5  billion,  we  have  a 
total  of  $10.5  billion  the  Senator  has  not 
made  any  allowance  for. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  chairman 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  statement.  We  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  his 
father,  and  those  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  them,  have  long  advocated 
economy.  We  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  continuing  the 
program  which  his  father  so  coura- 
geously and  vigorously  pursued  in  the 
Senate  for  so  many  years.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  his  statement. 

However,  the  problem  in  connection 
with  his  position  is  that  he  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  several  contingencies; 
he  simply  ignores  them,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  arri»ves  at 
his  figure  of  $345.2  billion  as  the  deficit 
on  March  15  on  the  assumption  that  the 
tax  surcharge  of  6  percent  on  Individuals 
and  corporations  is  going  to  be  passed 
and  enacted  by  July  1 — this  Saturday — 
and  that  $5.5  billion  of  additional  tax 
receipts  will  come  into  the  Treasury  in 
fiscal  1968. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  Indulge  in 
any  magic  and  get  that  done  at  this 
point.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
point  passing  a  tax  increase  and  making 
it  retroactive  with  respect  to  individuals. 
They  have  not  done  such  a  thing  thus 
far,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  do  it  in  this  Instance. 
That  Is  the  first  assumption  which  the 
Senator  has  ignored  and  which,  there- 
fore, makes  his  amendment  somewhat 
unrealistic,  although,  as  I  have  said,  we 
commend  him  for  what  he  Is  doing. 

The  second  point  that  the  Senator 
failed  to  observe  is  the  testimony  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  less  revenue  next  year 
than  he  estimated  last  January.  The 
economy  has  not  performed  quite  as 
well  as  was  thought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  today  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive today  $1.1  billion  less  in  revenue  by 
March  15,  1968,  than  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  have.  His  argument  does 
not  take  that  into  consideration.  It  is 
the  second  contingency  which  he  has  Ig- 
nored. 

The  third  contingency  concerns  par- 
ticipation certificates.  The  administra- 
tion presumed  that  they  would  not  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt.  If 
we  Include  participation  certificates 
within  the  limit,  we  ^n  fact  reduce  the 
amount  of  additional  expenditures  which 
the  administration  can  finance  by  the 
value  of  the  participation  certificates 
they  expected  to  sell,  which  was  about 
$5  billion  in  the  original  budget  submis- 
sion. The  Senator  has  not  considered 
that. 

The  Senator  also  Ignores  the  fact — 
and  I  think  this  is  the  biggest  fact — that 
we  might  well  have  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has  taken 
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the  figures  and  the  estimates  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  January  and  baaed  his 
amendment  on  that  Everybody  knows 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  may  be  stepped 
up,  and  It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  it 
will  be  enormously  stepped  up  in  the 
next  year.  We  would  hope  that  it  will 
not,  but  we  cannot  Impose  a  limit  that 
is  going  to  make  it  impossible  to  give 
the  men  in  Vietnam  what  they  need  If 
we  were  to  put  the  Government  under 
this  limitation,  this  straitjacket.  we 
might  do  just  that  While  I  am  for  econ- 
omy and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
for  economy,  certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  put  the  Government  into  this  type  of 
straitjacket. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  not  made  a  high  enough  esti- 
mate for  this  contingency  For  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  Vietnam  we  have  pro- 
vided a  $3  billion  continKency  allowance 
over  the  amount  which  the  administra- 
tion has  said  would  t)e  the  cost  of  Viet- 
nam. The  very  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missisippl  (Mr  StenntsI  and 
his  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee said  that  the  amount  will  be 
S4  to  $6  billion. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  to  come  back 
before  the  fiscal  year  is  well  aloncr  and 
go  through  this  same  thing  all  over  again 
If  we  put  this  kind  of  amendment  on  this 
bill,  undoubtedly  we  will  have  to  come 
back  to  act  on  the  debt  limit 

I  want  economy  as  much  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  think  that  we 
should  try  to  cut  down,  certamlv  in  areas 
of  nondefense  spending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  ha.s  expired 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  come  back  here 
every  year  and  we  raise  the  debt  limit  by 
adding  a  temporary  limit  to  the  pt^rma- 
nent  $285  billion.  We  have  operated  that 
way  for  years.  The  actual  fact  is  that  if 
we  want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  \^e  can  do  it  directly. 
There  is  not  one  dime  spent  that  this 
oody  does  not  vote  on  The  Huu^e  votes 
on  it.  The  Senate  votes  on  it.  There  is  no 
possible  way  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  ."spend  any  money 
that  Congress  does  not  appropriate. 

I  say  this  is  the  way  every  one  of  us 
can  act  to  hold  do'.\n  expenses.  When  a 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  which  has 
t  J  do  with  some  program  we  dj  not  think 
is  essential,  that  is  the  time  to  reduce 
Government  spending.  Let  us  not  strap 
the  Government  or  put  it  in  a  strait- 
Jacket.  Let  Us  not  make  it  difficult.  Let 
us  not  bring  ourselves  back  here  m  the 
next  few  months  and  say.  ■Look,  we 
made  a  mistake.  We  iJUt  this  in  and  now 
we  have  got  to  appropriate  money  and 
also  raise  the  debt  ceiling  ' 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  doing  That  is  why 
we  adopted  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  last  February,  and  why 
we  are  doing  it  v.ow    If  we  pass  this  bill 


as  It  is  before  ui,,  we  may  not  have  to  re- 
view the  problem  of  a  debt  ceihng  again 
until  1969. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  it  not  true 
tlial  in  some  instances  when  we  held 
the  debt  ceiling  too  tight,  so  that  the 
administration  could  not  live  within  it. 
that  we  have  forced  the  administration 
to  engage  in  various  financial  practices 
which  actually  cost  the  Government 
money  rather  than  saving  money'.' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  We  have  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  out  and  borrow  money  at 
interest  rates  which  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money  than  was  necessary 
when  we  have  had  an  unrealistic  debt 
limitation 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Have  we  not 
forced  the  Government  in  .some  In- 
stances to  borrow  money  in  a  way  tliat 
required  them  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates  (or  if 

.Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
i.olutelv  correct 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  trom  Florida  has  expired 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I;s  it  not  true 
also  that  the  St-nalors  havt  a  bill  before 
them  that  could,  as  I  understand  it,  give 
the  Government  enough  money  to  oper- 
ate witlun  the  debt  ceiling  for  much  of 
the  next  2  years? 

Mr  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr  Morton  I,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr  MORTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  first,  let  me  agree  with 
the  objectives  which  are  s(night  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  feel  as  he  does 
that  we  must,  indeed,  curtail  spending, 
or  at  least  get  spending  more  in  balance 
with  Income  on  a  national  level.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts. 

However,  I  must  di.sagree  with  the  im- 
pact or  the  efTect  of  the  debt  ceiling. 
.Mong  with  most  of  my  colleagues  now 
m  this  Chamber,  I  have  served  under 
four  Presidents.  During  that  time,  we 
have  had  only  five  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  They  have,  I  think,  used  their 
mfiuence  for  economy.  Historically,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  the  one 
Department  that  tries  to  influence  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  others  to  keep 
some  kind  of  a  top  or  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures, because  it  is  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  the  revenues 
are  raised 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
budget  which  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
-ress  by  any  President  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  which  has  been  drawn  up 
with  an  eye  toward  the  debt  ceiliny    I 


tiunk  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  the  Presi- 
dents, Democrats  and  Republicans,  have 
attempted  to  hold  down  the  budget  in 
view  of  potential  revenues.  But  that  iias 
not  been  done  In  response  to  a  debt  ceil- 
ing, as  was  freely  admitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vlrs'lnia. 

Tho  $285  billion  permanent  ceiling  we 
have  had  for  some  years  is.  and  has 
been,  unrealistic.  I  do  not  believe  that 
when  we  in  Congress  vote  appropriations 
for  programs  no  matter  how  worthy — 
of  course,  to  support  the  military  effort 
in  Vietnam  or  the  general  defense  ef- 
fort— but  even  In  the  welfare  field,  when 
v.e  vole  on  the  matter  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  or  the  "Happy  Pappy  program" 
or  the  Headstart  program,  or  this,  that, 
and  tlie  other.  I  do  not  think  we  stop 
and  tiunk,  "Well.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  appropriation  because  we 
have  a  debt  ceiling  " 

I  think  it  is  not  the  pragmatic  or  the 
reall.^tlc  approach  to  take. 

The  ligure  which  the  distinguished 
Sfiiator  from  Virginia  uses  contem- 
plates a  deficit  of  some  Sll  billion  this 
ye.ir  and  m  fi.scal  1968  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  m  testifying  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  under  cross-examination,  said  that 
the  deficit  in  fiscal  1968,  depending  on 
revenue,  dejjending  on  what  we  do  atwut 
the  .so-called  surtax,  and  depending  on 
the  cost  ol  the  war  In  Vietnam,  could 
very  well  go  up  to  $25  billion  or  S26  bil- 
lion This  sii^)cked  the  country  and  I 
think  It  al.so  shocked  Congress  I  think. 
therefore,  tx-rhaps.  we  had  better  give 
the  latitude  now. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  a  pragmatic 
and  realistic  problem  we  face  today  is 
the  fact  that  here  is  another  end  of 
June.  I  do  not  like  to  act  with  a  "gun  ' 
to  my  head  because  the  House,  because 
of  delay,  submits  last-mmute  legislation 
to  us,  any  more  than  the  re.st  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  will  say,  however,  that  this 
time  the  House  did  try  to  act  and  give 
us  at  least  2  weeks  for  consideration  of 
this  matter.  However,  we  all  know  that 
the  legislation  was  defeated  and  then 
they  came  alung  and  made  a  little  change 
and  passed  something  We  were  faced 
with  a  hearing  last  Friday  Here  it  is 
Tuesday,  with  a  bill  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  either  have  to  act  or  try  to 
get  some  sort  of  conference  through, 
which  seems  almost  impo.ssible  between 
now  and  midnight  of  the  30th  of  June 

Thus,  for  these  various  reasons,  al- 
though I  certainly  approve  oi  the  ob- 
jectives that  he  .seeks,  I  feel  that  I  must 
optxjse  this  amendment.  I  nugiu  say  at 
this  f>oint  that  it  Is  my  intention  to 
oppose  all  amendments  to  the  bill  for  the 
pragmatic  and  political  reasons  I  have 
just  stated,  even  though  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  many  of  them,  especially 
one  that  I  know  is  going  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware   (Mr    WillumsI. 

I  trust  that  we  will  proceed  with  our 
business.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  Wlien  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  .spoke  a  few  moments 
ago,  he  indicated  that  I  had  not  in  my 
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remarks  considered  the  contingencies. 
So  I  will  mention  again  what  I  stated  in 
my  original  presentation,  and  I  quote 
this  paragraph  again : 

Now.  I  grant  there  are  contingencies  which 
could  change  this  picture  somewhat.  Reve- 
nues tould  be  lesser  than  estimated.  There 
could  be  a  rise  In  the  Vietnam  war  cost.  The 
administration  may  not  get  the  tax  Increase 
It  wants  when  It  wants  it. 

I  brought  all  of  that  out  in  my  presen- 
tation. I  am  reading  from  the  draft  of 
my  speech.  I  brought  all  of  that  out. 

Then  I  added  this  sentence,  because  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  important  one: 

But  the  Congress  always  will  be  available 
U  an  unforeseen  emergency  occurs. 

What  Is  the  Congress  for?  Why  should 
we  not  be  willing  to  come  down  here  and 
legislate  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so? 
Why  turn  over  more  and  more  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government?  I 
hear  men  in  this  Chamber  and  men  in 
the  other  Chamber  say  day  after  day, 
•The  Executive  has  too  much  power." 
Yet  we  want  to  give  the  Executive  more 
and  more  power.  We  want  to  take  care 
of  all  contingencies.  I  can  think  of  a 
dozen  more  contingencies,  and  I  am  sure 
every  head  of  the  departments  can  think 
of  a  dozen  more  contingencies  that  may 
come  up.  But  I  submit  these  are  con- 
tingencies. They  are  possibilities.  They 
are  not  certainties. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  have  a  quorum  call,  the 
time  not  be  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':'  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lepi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  165  Leg  1 


Spong 
Stennls 


Symington 
Thurmond 


Tydlngs 
Williams,  N.J. 


Allott 

Ander<ion 

Bartiett 

B.   ie 

B-irc.ck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Can;  on  ' 

Case 

CoO(jer 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrlcseii 

Eialland 

EUeiider 

Crvm 

Gore 


H.-i'-en 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Havdeii 


Morton 
Miindt 
P;ustoie 
I'll! 


Hickeniooprr  rer^y 

H!:l  Pn.Hity 

Holland  Randolph 

Hiuska  Ribicoff 
Jordan  Idaho     F.!;^'r!l 

L.iiifche  Smathtrs 

Lent!.  Mo.  Smith 

I.or.:4.  L.T  T.'.im.dfje 

Mar.'fi'.ld  WiUiams.  Del. 

McCarthy  Yarborough 

McG<,v..r:i  Young.  N.  Dak. 

.Miller  Youn,.:,  Ohio 
Monroney 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tiiat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
I'pcted  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent St-nators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aikcn 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Bak-r 

Grueiiing 

iMetcalf 

B.'.yh 

Hart 

Mondftle 

Beunett 

Hoi  lings 

Morse 

Brm- t^r 

.T'.ck.'on 

Mn=!« 

Bmc/ke 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Muvkle 

Cliurr.'i 

K-    nedy.  N 

Y. 

Nelson 

Cl.irk 

Kiich  I 

Pear^op. 

Dodd 

Maanufon 

Prnxmlre 

Pannin 

Mc^l  llan 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

M'Gee 

■Sparkman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  Does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  legislation  would  increase 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  from  the 
present  unrealistic  figure  of  $285  billion 
to  the  figure  of  $358  billion.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  we  should  have  a  realistic 
debt  ceiling.  But  I  also  contend  that  this 
$358  billion  proposal  Is  unwarranted, 
unnecessary,  and  unjustified. 

The  amendment  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  vote  would  make  only  this 
change  in  the  proposed  legislation:  In- 
stead of  the  new  permanent  debt  ceiling 
being  $358  billion,  it  would  reduce  that 
figuie  by  $10  bilhon,  to  $348  billion,  as 
the  new  permanent  debt  ceiling.  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  an  adequate  figure  to 
take  care  of  the  Government's  needs,  as 
indicated  by  the  Governments  own  fig- 
ures as  submitted  in  the  report. 

If  Senators  will  note,  on  page  7  of  the 
report,  the  highest  level  to  which  the 
public  debt  will  rise,  according  to  the 
administration's  figures,  will  be  $345.2 
billion — to  round  it  off,  say  $345  billion — 
next  March. 

Certain  contingencies,  certain  possi- 
bilities, are  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
while  five  possibilities  are  listed,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  peacetime  contingency 
allowances,  any  of  us  could  think  of  an 
additional  five  or  25  contingencies  if  we 
wanted  to  do  so.  They  are  merely  possi- 
bilities. 

However,  leaving  out  the  contingen- 
cies, the  Government  itself  says  that  the 
highest  level  to  which  the  debt  will  rise 
by  next  March  will  be  $345  billion. 

My  amendment  v/ould  permit  a  debt 
ceiling  of  $348  billion,  which  is  $3  bil- 
lion more  than  the  Government  con- 
tends will  be  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  the  debt  by  next  March.  That  does 
not  include  $4  billion  in  cash. 

So,  there  is  $7  billion  over  and  above 
the  $345  billion  debt  limit  which  will  be 
available  to  the  Government. 

I  state  that  again  very  briefly.  My 
amendment  would  make  the  debt  limit 
$348  billion.  However,  on  top  of  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  $4  billion 
which  the  Government  does  not  include 
in  the  figures. 

We  note  on  page  7  of  the  report  that 
the  operating  cash  balance,  excluding 
free  gold,  is  $4  billion.  So,  there  is  $7 
billion  over  and  above  that  $345  billion 
which  the  Government  says  it  needs. 

I  submit  that  the  Issue  gets  down  to 


whetlier  the  Congress  wants  to  show 
some  concern  about  this  very  grave  fis- 
cal problem  wliicli  is  facing  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Virginia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

llr.  BYRD  of  Virgiitia.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  other  aspect  concern- 
ing tliese  contingencies,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  my  amendment  would  take 
caie  of  the  problem  without  the  contin- 
gencies. However,  in  the  event  that  some 
probability  or  possibility,  rather,  were  to 
come  to  pass,  there  would  still  be  addi- 
tional money  available. 

Congress  will  be  in  session,  almost  cer- 
tainly, and  why  should  we  not  then  act 
to  provide  an  additional  debt  limit  if 
these  contingencies  develop? 

Leaving  out  the  contingencies,  my 
amendment  would  take  care  of  the  needs 
as  enunciated  by  the  Government  itself 
and  would  take  care  of  the  peak  of  the 
debt  next  March.  It  would  still  leave  a  $3 
billion  cusluon  plus  an  additional  $4  bil- 
lion which  the  Government  has  over  and 
above  the  proposed  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate once  again  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  desire  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  however, 
does  not  have  a  first  mortgage  on  that 
desire.  There  are  other  Senators  who  also 
want  to  reduce  nondefense  expenditures. 

Every  Senator  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  operate  more  in  balance,  if 
it  were  possible. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
considered  this  matter  very  carefully. 
The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill 
with,  I  think,  probably  one  or  two  nega- 
tive votes  for  the  reason  that  after  we 
considered  it,  we  thought  the  pending 
bill  is  the  right  kind  of  a  bill. 

I  like  the  Senator  from  Virginia  very 
much,  but  his  amendment  would  put 
the  Government  in  a  straitjacket  and 
would  require  us  to  be  back  here  before 
very  long  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  once  again. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  away 
from.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
forcing  the  Government  to  be  compelled 
to  live  within  an  unrealistic  debt  ceiling. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  What  makes 
the  debt  increase  is  the  money  which 
we  appropriate. 

The  Senators  have  the  opportunity— 
when  they  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government — to  vote  against  a  program. 

Putting  on  a  debt  ceiling  does  not  save 
$1.  It  does  not  mean  that  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  is  going  to  be  saved. 
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This  celling  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  recommended 
Is  unrealistic  and  would  require  our  being 
back  here  within  a  siiort  space  of  time 
It  Is  unrealistic  because,  as  I  said 
earlier — and  he  has  repeated  his  argu- 
ment and  I  will  have  to  repeat  some  of 
mine — while  he  mentions  certain  con- 
tingencies, he  has  omitted  the  considera- 
tion of  them. 

For  example,  in  order  to  get  within  the 
limit  which  the  Senator  i.s  talking  about, 
$348  billion,  one  has  to  assume  that  we 
will  pass  a  6-percent  surtax  on  the  taxes 
of  the  Individuals  and  corporations  of 
America  In  time  to  have  It  start  on 
July  1,  this  year  The  Finance  Committee 
submits  that  Is  an  unrealistic  assump- 
tion. 

One  has  to  assume  further  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $5  billion  with  that  tax  in- 
crease. That  assumption  Is  not  valid  now. 
We  do  not  know  what  action  may  be 
taken  later  In  the  year  on  a  tax  Increase 

That  is  one  of  the  unrealistic  assump- 
tions. Another  unrealistic  assumption  is 
that  we  will  have  the  amount  coming 
Into  the  Treasury  that  the  administra- 
tion last  estimated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  best  projection  we  have  is  that  our 
economy  has  not  been  as  buoyant  and  as 
strong  in  the  first  6  months  as  we 
thought  It  would  be. 

We  are  receiving  revenue  at  a  rate  that 
will  be  $1.1  billion  less  by  March  15.  1968. 
than  was  originally  estimated  That  fact 
has  not  been  taken  into  his  calculations 
and  consideration. 

Another  thing  that  the  Senator  does 
not  consider  is  that  we  w,-ill  Include  in 
the  pending  bill  for  the  first  time  partici- 
pation certificates,  as  we  call  them.  They 
will  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  debt. 
That  will  be  under  the  limitation. 

The  Government,  therefore,  is  re- 
stricted In  the  amount  that  it  can  spend 
by  up  to  $5  billion  which  is  the  projected 
amount  from  sales  of  participation 
certificates. 

The  Senator  has  not  considered  that. 

The  last  thing,  and  I  think  the  most 
Important  thing,  is  that  he  has  made  no 
provision  In  the  debt  ceiling  which  he 
wants  to  put  on  for  what  might  happen 
In  Vietnam.  The  Senator  has  concluded 
that  the  costs  in  Vietnam  will  be  the  same 
as  estimated  In  January. 

We  believe  it  is  a  more  realistic  con- 
clusion that  it  will  cost  somewhere  from 
$2  billion  to  $3  billion,  or  $4  billion  or 
$5  billion  more  to  operate  the  war  in 
Vietnam  than  it  has  thus  far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Subconrmiittee,  has 
said  that  Its  actual  costs  will  be  up  to 
$8  billion  additional.  We  took  the  as- 
sumption In  the  Finance  Committee  that 
It  will  cost  an  additional  $3  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  assum- 
ing that  it  will  cost  no  more  than  now 
estimated.  That  is  unrealistic.  We  do 
not  think  that  we  should  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Oovemment.  We  think  that  we 
should  give  to  the  people  in  Vietnam 
everything  they  need. 

The  administration  should  not  be 
obliged  to  come  and  ask  Congress  again 
and  again:  "Please  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing again  so  that  we  can  send  to  Viet- 


nam the  type  and  character  of  arma- 
ment they  will  need." 

That  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  conmiit- 
tee. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

If  we  do  not  reject  the  amendment, 
let  me  assure  the  Senate,  for  a  fact,  that 
we  wUl  have  to  go  through  the  same  de- 
bate agam,  very  soon. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  tc  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
only  take  2  minutes. 

I,  too,  might  be  somewhat  repetitious. 
However,  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues 
whether  they  have  ever  voted  I'or  or 
against  a  particular  appropriation  or  a 
particular  authorization  because  of  a 
debt  ceiling. 

I  do  not  think  any  administration  has 
sent  to  Con^'ress  a  program  tailored  to 
a  debt  C%iling. 

I  think  when  we  talk  about  a  debt  ceil- 
ing, we  are  not  talking  about  something 
that  actually  is  a  restraining  influence 
on  our  fiscal  position  or  on  our  spendiiit;. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  In  a  situation 
where,  if  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
are  parsed,  we  will  have  to  go  through 
with  some  kind  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  handle  the  problem  in  July.  If 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to.  we  will 
have — as  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  pointed  out— to  go 
through  it  again  in  the  not  too  di.stant 
future. 

Coni;ress  has  put  restrictions  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  only  upon 
the  Incumbent  but  also  upon  Secretary 
Snyder  and  others  before  him,  which 
have  cost  us  money  We  have  put  on 
ceiling  restrictions  and  interest  restric- 
tions— long-term  and  short-term  re- 
strictions. The  result  is  that  today  our 
whole  debt  matures  in  4.7  years.  We  are 
paying  a  terribly  hiu'h  rate  becau.-^e  we 
did  not  sell  many  long-term  bonds  a  few 
years  ago  when  interest  rates  were  much 
easier 

The  more  latitude  we  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — be  he  Mr. 
Fowler,  be  he  Mr  Ander.-^on.  be  he  Mr. 
Dillon,  be  he  Mr  Snyder — the  more  re- 
strictions we  put  on  him.  the  more  it  will 
cost  us  to  manage  this  massive  debt. 

I  trust  that  the  proposed  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sldent.  will  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  had  agreed 
to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template supporting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  debt 
celling  principle  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  operate  as  a  deterrent  against 
extravagant  spending.  I  concur  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said, 
that  until  now  that  effect  has  not  been 
realized. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  3  minutes. 

But  I  respectfully  submit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  to  have  this  ques- 
tion rehashed,  reargued,  and  redemon- 
.strated  to  the  citizenry  at  frequent 
intervals,  so  that  they  will  know  in  what 
direction  we  are  heading.  This  amend- 
ment probably  will  not  be  adopted,  but 
it  does  point  out  to  the  citizenry  to  what 
extent  our  debt  is  rising. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  debts  in- 
curred in  war,  in  every  one  except  World 
War  II,  were  practically  amortized 
within  10  years  after  the  debt  was  in- 
curred. It  was  only  after  World  War  U 
that  we  did  not  pay  off  the  debt.  Our 
debt  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  $265 
billion.  It  is  now  up  to  $348  billion,  at 
the  minimum. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee,  com- 
parisons are  made  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  with  the  gross  national 
product,  going  back  only  to  1940.  It  is 
interesting  to  ask.  Why  is  not  the  com- 
pari.son  made  with  the  gross  national 
product  in  the  1930's  and  in  the  1940's? 
By  1927,  the  debt  incurred  in  World 
War  I  was  paid  off  practically  in  full.  I 
challenge  any  effort  to  demonstrate  that 
my  statement  is  not  correct. 

If  the  report  of  the  committee  had  con- 
tained comparisons  of  the  gross  national 
product  with  the  total  national  debt  In 
the  1920's,  you  would  find  that  the  debt 
was  not  more  than  about  $16  billion  in 
1928  while  the  gross  national  product 
wa.s  $110  billion.  The  ratio  of  gross  na- 
tional product  to  debt  was  about  $7  to  $1. 
The  debt  was  about  $16  billion,  the  gross 
national  product  was  $110  billion. 

Today  while  this  bill  is  being  discussed 
the  ratio  is  $1  of  debt  to  $2  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

What  will  be  our  position  if  we  get  into 
a  gross  international  involvement?  What 
reserves  will  we  have  to  draw  upon?  They 
will  be  practically  nil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  yield  me  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  summarize.  It 
is  a  healthy  thing  to  let  the  people  of  the 
country  know  to  what  extent  our  debt  Is 
increasing.  It  will  be  wrong  to  set  them 
into  a  state  of  security,  by  lifting  the  debt 
ceiling  to  a  level  now  that  will  not  require 
a  rediscussion  of  the  matter  at  regular 
intervals. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  believe  the  point  he 
made  a  moment  ago  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  a  debt  ceiling.  It  re- 
quires the  executive  branch  to  come  back 
to  Congress  and  to  seek  from  Congress 
the  right  to  exceed  a  certain  stipulated 
figure.  By  doing  that,  public  attention  is 
focused  on  the  debt,  on  the  deficit,  and 
on  the  Government's  fiscal  problems,  of 
which  we  have  many. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
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President.  I  support  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
before  our  committee  that  between  now 
and  July  1,  1968,  he  would  need  a  debt 
ceiling  as  high  as  $345  billion.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
Increase  the  debt  ceiling  to  $348  billion, 
and  he  would  be  given  a  leeway  of  an 
additional  $3  billion. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  to  the  conten- 
tion that  as  we  hold  a  tight  ceiling  on 
the  Secretary  we  can,  by  the  same 
method,  control  to  some  extent  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  spending  on  many  of 
the  domestic  programs.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  with  the  blanket  au- 
thorization already  on  the  books  but 
without  a  debt  ceiling  It  would  be  possible 
for  the  executive  branch  to  accelerate 
spending  at  the  rate  of  $10  or  $15  billion 
a  year  without  ever  coming  to  Congress 
for  further  authorization.  This  is  the 
only  control  we  have;  and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  pointed  out,  we  will 
be  here  if  an  em.ergency  exists.  If  a 
change  is  necessary  we  can  appropriate 
the  money. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  war,  I  hope  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  last  Thursday 
and  gave  us  these  figures,  in  which  he 
set  the  maximum  debt  ceiling  at  $345 
billion,  he  was  aware  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Vietnam;  and  if  he 
did  not  take  that  into  account  he  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, and  this  will  be  the  last  time. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  we 
want  to  help  the  people  of  the  country 
and  that  we  should  stop  extravagant 
spending,  let  me  say  a  debt  celling  does 
not  stop  extravagant  spending.  A  debt 
celling  that  Is  unrealistic  costs  the  tax- 
payers money.  Never  forget  that. 

Second,  the  Senators  said  they  believe 
it  is  healthy  to  have  this  discussion. 
How  many  times  must  It  be  discussed? 
In  fiscal  1962,  we  debated  on  two  debt 
ceilings.  In  fiscal  1963,  we  debated  three 
times.  In  fiscal  1964,  we  took  It  up  again. 
\  '  have  taken  time  away  from  other 
very  meritorious  programs  and  projects 
and  appropriation  bills.  In  fiscal  1965 
we  took  It  up  once.  In  fiscal  1966  we  took 
It  up  once  again.  In  fiscal  1967  we  have 
had  the  matter  before  us  twice.  We  could 
debate  it  every  day.  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  very  realistic.  It  wastes  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  mature.  We 
know  what  we  are  doing.  I  think  we  un- 
derrate the  Intelligence  of  our  average 
constituent.  He  knows  what  costs  the 
Government  money.  He  knows  what  It 
means  when  there  Is  a  vote  of  "aye"  on 
the  appropriation  bill.  Let  us  not  strap 
the  operation  of  the  Government  by  plac- 
ing an  unrealistic  limitation  on  the  out- 
standing public  debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  endorsing 


the  next  amendment  to  be  offered  under 
which  the  Secretary  cannot  finance  the 
debt  on  long-term  Issues. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
that  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  request  before  Congress  every  few 
months  for  an  increase  In  the  debt  cell- 
ing, the  reason  that  It  has  happened  so 
many  times,  every  6  months  on  the  aver- 
age, Is  that  In  submitting  the  budget  the 
administration  has  been  Indicating  that 
we  have  a  balanced  budget  when  they 
know  that  it  Is  not.  They  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  deficit  of  $9  billion  a  year, 
on  the  average,  for  the  last  4  years. 

They  have  not  faced  up  to  the  issue. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  amendment. 
The  time  Is  long  past  due  when  the 
administration  should  face  up  to  the 
issue  that  In  order  to  balance  the  budget 
they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  on 
spending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  sdeld  myself  2  minutes,  and  that  will  be 
the  conclusion.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  be 
debating  a  matter  as  momentous  as  $348 
billion. 

I  have  not  been  a  Senator  very  long 
but  I  have  heard  a  great  many  matters 
debated  that  are  not  quite  as  important. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  In  that 
respect. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  that  if 
Congress  approves  the  pending  amend- 
ment we  will  be  back  here  in  July  or 
August  and  we  will  have  to  raise  the  debt 
celling  again. 

That  would  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
somebody  has  In  mind  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  spend  $20  billion 
more  in  the  next  2  months  than  the 
American  people  have  been  told  about. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  look  at 
page  7  of  the  report,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant document,  they  will  find  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  whoever 
prepared  this  document,  said  that  the 
debt  will  be,  In  round  figures,  $328  bil- 
lion in  July  and  August.  Let  us  assume 
that  all  of  the  contingencies  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  talking 
about  take  place  In  the  next  2  months. 
That  would  mean  a  total  of  $340  billion 
and  this  amendment  provides  for  $348 
billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  for  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  on  the  bill  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  leadership.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator requested  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  one  statement,  and  then 
I  shall  be  finished. 


The  statement  has  been  made  that 
having  a  debt  ceiling  has  not  held  down 
expenses.  Perhaps  it  has  not.  None  of  us 
could  say  categorically  if  it  has  or  has 
not.  It  might  be  that  we  would  be  in 
worse  shape  without  the  debt  ceiling 
but  let  us  assume  that  it  has  not. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  pointed  out 
how  many  times  the  debt  ceiling  has  been 
raised.  On  each  of  those  occasions  there 
has  been  a  fight  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  pubUc  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  matter. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  It  takes 
the  public  a  long  time  to  acclimate  itself 
to  these  complicated  problems  facing  our 
Government;  but  because  there  has  been 
a  debt  ceiling  and  because  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
from  time  to  time  in  recent  years  focused 
^public  attention  on  it,  I  think  the  public 
today  is  more  aware  of  this  problem  and 
the  difficult  plight  our  Government  is  in 
financially.  I  think  that  the  public  Is 
going  to  show  it  in  the  next  election,  and 
if  not  then,  in  subsequent  elections.  As 
a  Democrat,  that  Is  one  reason  I  want 
to  see  this  amount  held  down  some,  and 
I  do  want  to  see  the  fiscal  problems  of 
our  Government  held  In  hand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  today  H.R.  10867, 
which  would  Increase  the  public  debt 
limit  from  the  present  temporary  ceil- 
ing of  $336  billion  to  a  permanent  celling 
of  $358  billion  and  which  provides  for  a 
further  temporary  ceiling  of  $365  bil- 
lion on  July  1, 1968. 

The  Finance  Committee  In  Its  report, 
estimates  that  the  public  debt  outstand- 
ing on  June  30,  of  this  year  will  be  $327 
billion.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the 
present  estimated  debt  and  the  new  cell- 
ing of  $358  billion  would  amount  to  an 
additional  borrowing  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  $31  billion. 

On  June  1,  I  called  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  an  address  given  by  the  Hon- 
orable WiLBTjR  D.  Mills  on  May  22,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  which  I  felt  deserved 
greater  attention  and  circulation  than 
was  given  by  the  press  at  that  time.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mills 
offered  a  realistic  and  sobering  appraisal 
of  the  very  serious  budgetary  situation 
that  confronts  the  Federal  Government 
today  and  he  concluded  that  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  could  go  as  high 
as  $29.2  billion. 

Yesterday,  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  in  an  address  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  pointed  out  that  prospective  heavy 
Federal  borrowing  to  cover  the  budget- 
ary deficit  would  compete  for  fimds  with 
private  borrowers  with  the  result  that 
this  increased  demand  would  send  in- 
terest rates  sharply  higher. 

In  his  statement  Chairman  Martin 
calls  for  an  Immediate  tax  Increase.  He 
stated : 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  favored  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  6  i>er  cent  surtax. 
In  light  of  the  recovery  under  way  In  the 
economy  and  the  current  rate  of  Govern- 
ment Bi>endlng,  I  would  be  prepared  now  to 
support  an  even  higher  amount,  If  it  is  war- 
ranted when  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
Government  spending  during  the  coming 
year  have  been  completed  But  we  should 
not  delay  In  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem,   for    delay    would    permit    Inflationary 
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forces  to  gain  momentum  as  well  as  permit 
market  expectations  uj  become  even  more 
deeply  embedded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Martin's  statement  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  !.• 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  our  country  faces  the 
largest  budgetary  deficit  since  World 
War  n.  In  past  months,  the  interest  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  has 
centered  on  the  problems  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and.  more  recently,  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  with  the  result 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  problems 
of  our  projected  budaet  deficits 

In  this  connection  I  note  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  bet^un  hear!!u-:s 
today  on  the  economic  outlook  and  its 
policy  implications.  In  announcing  these 
hearings  the  distinE:ui.«ht'd  chairman 
fMr.  PhoxmireI  stated: 

In  the  light  of  these  worsening  pro.spects. 
the  Committee  believes  it  desirable  that  Con- 
fess have  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  review  of 
the  economic  situation  and  outlook  In  order 
to  obtain  a  proper  basis  for  the  reasse5snient 
of  Oovernment  fiscal  and  monetary  nollrles. 
We  shall  have  before  the  Committee  repre- 
sentatives of  the  .Administration  as  well  ai 
outside  experts  to  provide  the  most  up-to- 
date  Information  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  relative  desirability  of  alternative 
means  of  dealing  with  the  situation  which 
their  analysis  reveals 

Congress  must  .soon  act  on  spending  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  fiscal  year  If  we  do 
need  a  tax  Increase  in  addition  to  economy 
m  expenditures,  then  vi-e  should  Itnow  this 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  al.so  need  to  know 
whether  the  economy  is  string  enough  to 
require  such  restraint  or  whether  weaknesses 
in  some  sectors  make  at  !ea.<!t  some  deficit  In 
the  budecrt  Inevitable  In  short,  we  need  to 
know  the  facts  so  Congress  can  legislate  intel- 
ligently and  soon 

I  support  the  Chairman's  statement 
that  "we  need  to  know  the  facts  so  Con- 
gress can  legislate  intellieently  and 
soon."  Both  the  Congrp.ss  and  the  admni- 
istration  must  fac-^  up  to  thrir  fi.-^cal 
responsibilities  and  meet  this  problem 
head  on.  There  are  no  easy  solutions 
We  may  have  pa.s.scd  the  point  where 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures  could  in 
large  part  solve  this  problem  and  now. 
unattractive  as  the  alternative  is,  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
compelled  to  consider  increases  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr  ByrdI  to  re- 
duce the  raise  in  the  debt  ceiling  by  $10 
billion — from  the  S^58  billion  proposed 
to  $348  billion.  It  is  probable  that  a 
further  raise  will  have  to  be  made — but 
at  least  the  $10  billion  reduction  will 
compel  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  come  to  erips  with  more  strin- 
gent fiscal  responsibility 

E.KHIBIT    1 
SUMMA«T   or  REMMtKS   BV    WM     McC     M.\RTTN. 

Jr..    Chahim.^n.    Bo\rd    op   Governor.s    of 

THE    FH)E*AL    RE.SFRVE    SYSTFM.    BEFORE    THE 

Rotary  Club  op  Toi  Et)o   Commodore  Perry 
Hoth,.   ToLeoo.  Ohio    Ji-ne  26.    1967 
.\s  al!  of  you   are  und')ubtedly  ?ware    the 
Feder:\l  Reserve  System  moved  promptly  in- 


to a  policy  of  monetary  ease  last  fall  as  soon 
^is  the  Inflationary  forces  that  marred  eco- 
nomic pr  )gres.s  in  1966  had  been  brought  un- 
der control.  This  policy  of  ease,  pursuit  of 
which  h.is  continued  this  year,  has  cushioned 
the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  adjustment 
to  the  Inflationary  exces.ses  of  1966.  especially 
the  adjustment  to  the  excessive  Inventories 
accumulated  during  the  period  uf  Inflation- 
ary expectation. 

The  System's  policy  of  monetary  ease,  to- 
gether with  stimulative  flscal  actions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  hlgher-than-ex- 
pected  O). ernment  expenditures,  has  been 
successful  In  preventing  the  economic  ad- 
justments from  becoming  cumulative.  Now 
after  only  a  short  pause  the  economy  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  moving  ahead 
again. 

As  a  result  of  the  System's  expanskmary 
monetary  policy,  the  nation's  money  supply 
has  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per 
cent  this  year  and  total  credit  outstanding 
at  all  commercial  banks  has  expanded  at 
more  than  an  11  per  cent  .'iiinual  rate  In  the 
same  period.  The  liquidity  of  financial  inst.- 
tutlons  generally  has  improved  as  has  the 
liquidity  of  many  corporations  and  of  con- 
sumers generally 

In  the  face  of  such  monetary  ease  many 
persons  find  most  puzzling  recent  financial 
market  developments  that  have  returned 
long-term  interest  rates  to  levels  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  peaks  of  late  last  sum- 
mer, while  short-term  rates  have  shown  sub- 
.stantlal  declines  and.  in  some  areas,  are  more 
thm  two  full  percentage  points  below  their 
1306  highs 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  huge  demand 
pressures  that  have  been  exerted  on  the  bond 
market  by  corporations  and  by  state  and 
local  governments  trying  to  raise  record 
amounts  of  long-term  funds  Publicly  of- 
fered corporate  bonds,  for  example,  amounted 
to  app.-cxlmately  $6  billion  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  m  contrast  to  $8  billion 
for  the  whole  of  last  year  and  only  $5.6  bil- 
lion m  all  of  1965 

This  concentrated  outpouring  of  new  se- 
curity issues  Is  related  to  three  basic  rea- 
sons: First,  many  corporations  found  their 
liquidity  positions  reduced  to  uncomfortably 
low  levels  during  the  1966  boom  and  there 
has  been  an  underst.mdabie  desire  to  re- 
build their  cash  reserves  from  sources  out- 
side the  bankl.ig  system  Secondly,  current 
business  spending  for  plant  and  equlpm.ent 
h  ts  continued  at  exceptionally  high  levels 
requiring  more  cash  than  has  b'-en  generated 
by  internal  flows.  Similarly,  total  outlays  by 
st.ites  and  municlp.ilitles,  including  those 
for  capital  improvements,  exceed  currently 
.'.v.iilable  funds  by  a  substantia!  margin 

Finally,  and  most  lmp>ortant,  market  par- 
ticipants seem  to  feel  that  no  matter  how- 
high  interest  rates  may  be  pushed  by  their 
efforts  to  raise  lon^-term  funds  now.  the 
situation  may  be  even  w<.rse  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Borrowers.  Investors,  and  market 
professionals  all  are  expecting  a  large  Fed- 
eral deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  ahead.  They  fear 
that  financing  such  a  deficit  will  put  addi- 
tional heavy  pressures  on  the  m.irket  and 
that  a  deficit  of  this  size,  along  with  resur- 
gence In  private  demand.^,  harbors  the  poton- 
:la!  of  reviving  Inflationary  pressures  by  the 
boost  it  will  give  to  spending  and  to  private 
Incomes,  in  turn  stimulating  additional 
credit  demands. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  change  market 
expectations  as  deeplv  Ingrained  as  these 
.ippear  Ui  be  Is  dlfHcuI"  indeed,  but  change 
them  we  must  if  bond  m.^rkets  are  to  be- 
come Ie?s  susceptible  to  upward  rate  pres- 
sures and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  renewed  diversion  of  funds  from  mort- 
gage m.irkets  that  would  seriously  hamper 
the  recovery  of  housing. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  fixmlv 
convinced  that  we  must  have  adequate,  ef- 
fective— and  above  all — prompt  tax  action 
that    would    whittle    down    the    prospective 
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deficit  for  the  conung  fiscal  year  to  one  of 
manage.ible  proportions. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  favored  the 
Presidents  proposal  for  a  6  per  cent  surtax. 
In  light  of  the  recovery  under  way  in  the 
economy  and  the  current  rate  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  would  be  prepared  now  to 
support  an  even  higher  amount.  If  It  Is  war- 
ranted when  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
Government  spending  during  the  coming 
year  have  been  completed.  But  we  should  not 
del.iy  in  coming  "o  grips  with  the  problem, 
for  delay  would  permit  Inflationary  forces 
to  gain  momentum  as  well  as  permit  market 
expectations  to  become  even  more  deeply 
embedded 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  I  am 
equally  in  favor  of  holding  down  or  cutting 
back  Government  sp>endlng  wherever  that  is 
possible  without  impairing  the  efficient  pro- 
vision of  public  services  the  country  has  de- 
termir.ed  it  wants  to  have.  Ours  is  a  great  and 
a  prosperous  nation  and  we  can  undertake 
whatever  programs  we  feel  we  need,  so  long 
as  we  are  willing  to  aseume  the  flnan?lal 
obligiU.)ns  involved  When  we  f.Ul  Into  the 
habit  of  perpetual  deficit  fin,%nclng  the 
soundness  of  our  currency  and  the  strength 
of  our  economy  will  eventually  be  under- 
mined. 

F.-om  my  experience  the  American  public 
will  support  any  policy  which  they  are  con- 
vinced Is  essential  in  the  national  Interest 
The  public  recognizes  that  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam— which  after  ail  accounts  for  the  m  ijor 
share  of  added  Government  expenditures- 
must  be  paid  for  I  believe  that  a  t.ix  in- 
irease  now  de.^erves  and  wiil  receive,  broad 
public  support.  I'm  confident,  too,  that  Con- 
gress Will  reflect  this  support  and  take  the  ac- 
tions to  provide.  In  appropriate  measure  and 
timing,  the  fiscal  discipline  we  need  to  en- 
sure sustained  economic  progress. 

There  is  another  proposal  I  should  like  to 
put  before  you  that  in  my  \iew  is  equally 
deserving  of  public  support  and  adoption  by 
tile  Congress.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  also  a^t  now  to  eliminate  the 
25  per  cent  gold  cover  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  thus  remove  any 
uncertainty  concerning?  the  availab'llty  of 
our  gold  for  official  settlements  with  o'her 
governments. 

The  readiness  ol  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce  in  transactions  with  foreign  ni'>netary 
authorities  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
willingness  of  foreign  monet  irs'  auth^rltles 
and  private  foreign  residents  to  hold  dollar 
reuserves  and  working  balances,  .■^s  a  result 
'he  dollar  has  attained  a  unique  position  In 
international  commerce  and  finance,  .md  th« 
uiUversal  acccptaoillty  of  dollars  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  record  expansion  of  in:ern<»- 
tlonal  trade.  Since  1950  world  trade  hs/i 
tripled,  rising  from  less  than  $60  billion  *'• 
SI80  billion  last  year  fhus.  the  av.ulabilitr 
of  U.S.  monetary  gold  holdings  to  meet  Intel- 
national  convertibility  needs  Is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  entire  present  system  of 
international  payments  on  which  the  free 
world  relies. 

Over  the  years  ahead,  the  continued  growth 
of  US  economic  activity  will  retiulre  con- 
tinuing monetary  expansion  consistent  with 
a  stable  dollar  Under  prospective  conditions. 
it  appears  all  but  certain  that  the  gold  cer- 
tificate reserve  ratio  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  for  domestic  monetary  purposes 
alone,  will  steadily  decline,  even  if  gold  sales 
to  foreign  monetary  authorities  are  small. 
Of  course,  any  substantial  further  outflow  of 
gold  would  accentuate  the  decline. 

At  the  end  of  May  our  total  =ro'd  stock 
amounted  to  $13  2  billion,  of  which  almost 
510  0  billion  was  earmarked  as  the  25  per  cent 
reserve  required  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes  outstanding  This  left  "free  gold"  total- 
iue  $3  2  bflllon  The  steady  incre.ase  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  no'es  In  circulation  each  year 
to   meet   the    needs   of   a   growing   economy 
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amounts  to  about  $2  billion,  thus  reducing 
the  "tree  gold"  by  about  $500  million  per 
year.  Net  sales  of  monetary  gold  for  do- 
mestic industrial  and  artistic  uses  approxi- 
mate another  $150  million  per  year.  Future 
purchases  and  sales  of  gold  by  official  for- 
eigners cannot  be  predicted,  but  so  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  run  large 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  It  Is  reasonable 
10  expect  additional  gold  losses  for  that  rea- 
son .as  well. 

It  seems  inevitable  then  that  the  removal 
of  the  present  gold  cover  requirement  must 
come  and  the  question  becomes  essentially 
one  of  timing.  By  acting  now  the  Congress 
could  erase  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  due  to 
this  requirement  that  might  alfect  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

There  is  an  Inescapable  practical  require- 
ment tliat  we  maintain  an  adequate  gold 
stock  to  back  up  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a 
key  currency  in  world  trade.  Hence  the  need 
to  conserve  our  gold  stock  will  continue  to 
exert  a  disciplinary  influence  on  monetary 
and  other  governmental  policies. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  mindful  that  sound 
money  is  not  established  by  statute  alone. 
In  the  end.  our  nation  cannot  have  sound 
money  unless  its  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs 
are  well  managed.  The  fundamental  elements 
in  keeping  our  financial  house  In  order  are 
sound  and  equitable  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  'n'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  uvhen  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  miy  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke),  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan], 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOYAl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votint;  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  C.\klson],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fo.NGl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

oh  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
i^ays  44,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brooke 

BjTd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Dirkien 

Dodd 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hill 

Jackson 


Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Carlson 

Church 

Dominick 

Ervln 
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YEAS— 43 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

McGoveru 

Moss 

Mundt 

NAYS— 44 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N,Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Lone,  La. 

Magnuson 

.Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Morton 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Smathcrs 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tydmgs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Fong 
Hartke 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan,  N.C. 


Montoya 

Murphy 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  (No.  216)  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  ask  Senators 
to  please  stay  on  the  floor  as  much  as 
possible?  We  do  have  a  time  limitation.  I 
think  it  would  speed  things  up  if  there 
could  be  a  good  attendance,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. The  leadership  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative, because  Senators  offering 
amendments,  as  well  as  those  presienting 
the  bill,  are  entitled  to  a  good  attendance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  2,  to  strike  out  all  of 
section  3. 

The  section  proposed  to  be  stricken  by 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Effective  July  1,  1968,  and  each  July 
1  thereafter,  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  shall 
be  temporarily  Increased  by  $7,000,000,000 
during  the  period  beginning  on  such  July  1 
and  ending  on  June  29  of  the  succeeding 
calendar  year. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

I  anticipate  making  but  a  few  remarks, 
because  what  I  stated  a  while  ago  with 
regard  to  the  previous  amendment  ap- 
phes  also  to  this  amendment. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  2  of  the 


bill,  my  amendment  strikes  section  3. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  looks  ahead  a  year, 
to  July  1,  19G8,  and  says  at  that  time 
the  debt  ceiling  shall  be  temporarily  in- 
creased; that  is,  the  $358  billion  debt 
ceiling  shall  be  temporarily  increased  $7 
billion  more,  to  $365  billion. 

Maybe  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  that 
next  July,  but  I  am  just  wondering  why 
it  is  necessary,  in  June  of  1967,  to  say 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
again,  having  already  increased  it 
tremendously  this  year,  a  year  from  now. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  get 
any  semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  ought  not,  now  in  1967,  say,  "The  lid 
is  off,  boys.  We  are  going  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  again  a  year  from  now.  on 
July  1.  1968." 

Why  do  we  want  to  give  away  the  au- 
thority and  the  power,  and.  yes,  the  re- 
sponsibility— of  U.S,  Senators  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  executive  department  of  Gov- 
ernment and  say  a  year  from  now — we 
do  not  know  what  the  conditions  will  be 
then — we  are  going  to  raise  the  ceiling? 
We  will  do  it  so  they  will  not  have  to 
worry.  We  are  saying  we  do  not  want 
them  to  be  concerned  or  feel  cramped; 
that  we  want  them  to  spend  whatever 
budget  they  want  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
sort  of  lost  cause,  but  I  present  this 
amendment  with  the  belief  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government 
would  be  unwise  to  say  that  today,  in 
June  of  1967,  automatically  we  are  go- 
ing to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  a  year 
from  now,  when  we  have  no  idea  of  what 
the  conditions  are  going  to  be.    • 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, certainly  the  vei-y  least  the  Senate 
can  do  is  to  adopt  the  amendment.  By 
the  previous  vote  the  Senate  has  already 
decided  it  is  going  to  increase  the  per- 
manent ceiling  by  $22  biUion,  which 
would  make  it  $358  billion. 

I  point  out  that  this  section  works 
rather  strangely.  It  was  referred  to  in 
our  committee  as  the  'yo-yo"  section.  If 
this  section  is  left  in  the  bill  it  means 
that  effective  July  1,  1968,  the  debt  ceil- 
ing will  be  raised  to  S365  billion.  That  is 
S7  billion  above  the  $358  billion.  It  will 
remain  at  that  level  for  364  days.  And 
then,  on  the  30th  of  June  1969,  it  will 
drop  back  again  for  24  hours.  Then  on 
July  1  it  will  go  back  up  again  to  $365 
billion.  It  will  do  that  in  perpetuity. 

This  section  will  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that,  beginning  July  1.  1968, 
for  364  days — 365  days  in  leap  vear — the 
ceiling  on  the  debt  will  be  $365  billion, 
but  for  1  day.  24  hours,  every  year  from 
now  on  at  midnight  the  debt  ceiMng  will 
drop  $7  billion,  and  then  it  will  uo  back 
up  $7  billion  more  the  following  mid- 
night. 

That  is  the  silliest  kind  of  proposal  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  and  I  say  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  will  stand 
up  and  endorse  it. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  strike  It  out 
entirely  and  have  Congress  consider 
what  kind  of  debt  ceiling  we  will  need 
next  year.  Let  us  not  start  a   "yo-yo" 
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debt  celling.  We  already  have  a  "yo-yo" 
tax  policy,  an  o£f-ay;iin,  on-again  tax 
policy.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
"yo-yo"  debt  ceiling  in  order  that  for 
1  day,  the  ceiling  may  be  dropped  by 
$7  billion  so  that  it  can  be  raised  again 
In  only  24  hours.  It  is  proposed  that  for 
364  days  the  debt  ceiling  w-ill  be  $365 
billion,  and  then  for  1  day  it  shall  drop 
|7  bUlion. 

That  provision  in  the  bill  should  be 
rejected  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not 
needed.  Second,  it  is  not  a  wise  provi- 
sion. The  amendment  striking  the  pro- 
vision should  be  accepted 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  Is  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  desist  for  a  moment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  national  debt  and  the  ceiling 
on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  authorise  a  double-barreled 
Increase  in  Federal  debt. 

The  debt  is  now  limited  by  law  to  $336 
billion.  The  pending  bill  would  raise  the 
statutory  limit  on  direct  Federal  debt 
first,  by  $22  billion,  to  $358  billion,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  beginning  Saturday; 
and.  second,  by  $7  billion  more,  to  $365 
billion,  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968. 

This  will  be  the  Nation's  deepest 
plunge  into  red  ink — which,  of  course, 
makes  it  another  world  record  in  na- 
tional debt. 

These  are  not  the  only  records  this 
bill  breaks. 

It  has  become  common  practice  for  us 
to  raise  the  limit  on  Federal  Government 
debt  more  than  once  during  a  year — this 
will  be  the  third  time  the  ceiling  has  been 
raised  since  June  24,  1966 

But,  this  Is  the  first  time  we  have  been 
caUed  on  to  authorize  increases  in  the 
debt  limit  two-at-a-timc — in  the  same 
bill. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  increase  in 
U.S.  Federal  debt  ever  authorized  in  a 
single  bill,  except  to  finance  the  global 
conflict  In  World  War  U. 

Between  World  War  II  and  this  bill, 
the  largest  increase  In  a  single  year  was 
♦15  billion,  piled  up  In  three  bills  en- 
acted between  June  30,  1961,  and  July 
1,  1962. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  the  limit  on 
Federal  debt  will  have  been  raised  by 
$72  billion  in  the  6  years  since  June 
1961. 

The  fiscal  disarray  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  develop  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  these  6 
years  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

In  these  6  years  the  Wsishington  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  more  than  a  half 
trillion  dollars  from  American  taxpayers. 

But  over  the  same  period  the  Wash- 


ington Government  has  broken  the  $100 
billion  barrier  against  Federal  spending, 
and  now  plans  its  spending  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  $135  billion  a  year. 

The  result  of  this  volatile  record  of 
deficit  financing  in  ever>'  one  of  these  6 
years  has  been  an  aggregate  of  some  $40 
billion  in  deficits;  and  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come. 

Deficit  estimates  for  the  year  begin- 
ning Saturday  run  all  the  way  up  to  $29 
billion. 

In  its  requests  for  increases  in  the  debt 
limit  for  the  past  2  years,  the  admin- 
istration has  used  the  Vietnam  war  al- 
most exclusively  to  Justify  its  debt-pro- 
ducing deficits. 

Certainly,  I  shall  vote  for  ever>'  dollar 
needed  to  support  our  half-nviUlon 
Annerican  lighting:  men  now  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  zone. 

But  it  is  another  matter  to  Increase 
the  serious  fiscal  difficulties  facing  the 
Nation  with  continuing  profligate  spend- 
ing for  nonessential  domestic  programs 
in  which  the  administration  is  relentless. 

The  first  U.S.  troops  went  into  Viet- 
nam in  March  1965. 

Increased  spending  in  Federal  do- 
mestic-civilian proijram.s  wa.s  started  be- 
fore we  ?ot  into  that  war.  and  it  has  been 
locked  in  and  continued  at  even  faster 
rates  .since  the  shootiii','  started. 

The  Federal  Treasurj-  statement  for 
the  month  endiuL:  May  31  this  year  shows 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  exi^enditures.  rxclu.sive  of  so- 
cial security,  in  the  first  11  months  of 
this  fiscal  year,  totaled  $9.6  billion. 

The  tnta!  for  the  samp  period  last  year 
was  S6  9  billion.  Tliis  is  an  Increase  of 
almost  40  percent — nearly  $3  billion — in 
less  than  a  year. 

Nondefense  spendins;  exclusive  of  so- 
cial .security.  In  1961  t^Haled  $36  8  billion. 
Comparable  fi^jures  for  nondefense 
spending  m  the  year  endins  Friday  are 
totallns:  S53  7  billion.  This  is  a  59-per- 
cent increase— or  .S21  9  billion 

Over  this  1961-67  fiscal  perifxl  defense 
spending— including  the  Vietnam  war 
buildup — has  been  increased  54  percent. 

Nondefense  Federal  spending  has  been 
going  up  at  a  rate  of  some  $3  billion  a 
year  or  more  .since  1961,  and  since  that 
date  the  expenditures  in  these  areas  have 
totaled  approximately  $300  billion. 

It  is  thi.^  kind  of  spending  which  has 
produced  the  d  sarray  In  the  Federal 
fiscal  position,  which  has  boxed  the  ad- 
ministration into  a  position  of  trv'lng  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  to  Increase 
taxes. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  deficit  spending  which 
threatens  disastrous  Inflation. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  fiscal  disarray  which 
Is  causing  foreign  countries  to  drain  off 
our  gold  supply  to  dangerously  low  levels. 

The  admmlstration's  answer  to  date  to 
the  fiscal  d;lemma  it  has  produced  is  to 
borrow  more  money — and  in  this  bill  It 
wants  authority  to  borrow  In  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  $29  billion. 

In  the  years  of  highest  tax  collections 
of  all  time  there  has  been  no  thought  of 
debt  reduction  against  the  time  when  ur- 
gent spending  would  be  necessary  for 
emergency  such  as  war 

We  have  simply  added  to  fiscal  disar- 
ray In  this  great  country  by  piling  up 


more  debt,  with  interest  already  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $14  billion  a  year. 

Reduction  In  nonessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  strictly  domestic-clvUlan 
programs  would  have  been — and  still  la- 
in the  interest  of  fiscal  prudence  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Federal  fiscal  disarray  faced  by 
Congress  and  the  country  in  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  prompted  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  call  for  a  "full  and  complete 
study  and  evaluation"  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Competent  evaluation  of  Federal 
spending  programs  had  better  be  made 
soon  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fiscal  sta- 
bility of  this  country  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf  In  the  chair).  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  the  record  clear,  I  yield  myself  4 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  argue — and  I  think  with 
great  persuasiveness — that  this  particu- 
lar provLsion  will  bring  about  better  fis- 
cal management  than  any  other  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  because  what  it  does,  in 
e.sscnce,  is  to  say,  "At  the  end  of  every 
fiscal  year,  you  have  got  to  have  your 
house  in  order.  In  the  364  days  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  are  talking  about,  you  can  rise 
up  over  the  figure  of  $358  billion,  but  in 
every  fiscal  year,  after  1968,  you  have 
sot  to  brins  the  debt  back  down  and  have 
your  house  in  order— at  least  on  the 
last  day." 

The  rationale  behind  the  thinking  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  this: 
Expenditures  of  the  Government  are  on 
a  pretty  level  basis,  but  income  to  the 
Government  is  on  a  very  irrefrular  basis. 
Most  of  income  comes  In  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  people 
pay  their  income  taxes.  The  Government 
has  plenty  of  money  at  that  time.  There- 
fore, at  that  time  of  the  year  the  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  off  part  of  its  debt  and 
bring  the  total  debt  down  to  within  the 
statutory  limit.  However,  earlier  In  the 
year,  when  expenditures  are  high,  and 
there  is  less  money  coming  in.  this  lati- 
tude Is  needed  to  be  able  to  increase  the 
amount  of  public  debt  outstanding. 

That  was  the  thinking  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Secretary,  and  othen 
who  thought  such  a  provision  would 
actually  bring  about  better  debt  manage- 
ment. That  is  why  the  provision  is  in 
the  bill. 

I  emphasize,  it  does  not  raise  the  cost 
of  the  Government  one  dime  because,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Govern- 
ment must  bring  the  debt  back  within 
that  limiting  figure  of  $358  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul.slana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
conunittee. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  this  not  a 
situation  where  the  House  committee 
studied  the  matter  and  concluded  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  a  $365  billion 
debt  limit  for  the  entire  year?  But  it  con- 
cluded that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  latitude  to  go  beyond 
the  $358  billion  diu-ing  certain  parts  of 
the  year  to  meet  contingencies  that 
might  arise.  It  was  felt  the  limit  should 
be  flexible.  Thus,  the  bill  provides,  that 
this  debt  limit  of  $358  billion  could  be 
exceeded  during  the  year,  but  in  order 
to  hold  the  administration  and  the 
executive  branch  as  closely  within  limits 
as  possible,  it  must  get  back  within  the 
limit  before  the  year  is  out.  Is  that  not 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed it  very  lucidly  and  well,  and  I 
thank  him  for  that  contribution. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated 
that  he  thought  we  ought  not  to  approve 
the  flexibility  allowance  at  this  time,  but 
should  consider  It  a  Uttle  further.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  time  to  consider  this 
particular  amendment  all  of  next  year. 
It  does  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1, 
1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  why  pass 
It  now?  Why  not  wait  until  next  year  to 
pass  It? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  get  to  that 
point  in  a  moment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  will  not  go  Into 
effect  until  July  1968,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  So  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Senators  object  to  this  reason- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  House,  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  other  bills,  to  bring  It  up  again,  to 
introduce  the  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
or  to  attach  It  to  some  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  we  can  debate 
the  matter  again,  without  being  under 
the  pressure  of  having  the  debt  limit  ex- 
pire this  coming  Friday. 

The  other  reason,  possibly  the  prin- 
cipal reason,  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  pursuing  this  course  Is  that  we  did 
not  want  to  change  the  bill  in  any  ma- 
terial respect.  The  House  had  a  vei-y  dif- 
ficult time  in  passing  the  bill.  The  first 
version  of  the  bill  came  before  the  House, 
and  was  defeated  because  of  the  amount 
originally  asked  for. 

The  bill  went  back  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  tried  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal which  they  could  get  through  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  features 
which  enabled  them  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  we  do  not  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment, every  Senator  can  be  assured  for 
an  absolute  Tact  that  we  are  going  to  be 
back  here  on  this  problem  on  July  '0 
following  our  return  from  our  vacation. 
We  will  have  to  be  back  here  on  this 
measure  because  the  statement  of  the 
Sec-eta  ry  of  the  Treasury  Is  that  we 


may  be  out  of  money  on  July  12.  If  the 
debt  limit  is  allowed  to  drop  back  to  $285 
billion.  We  could  not  pay  our  debts.  We 
could  not  pay  Government  contracts.  We 
could  not  pay  employees. 

I  suspect  that,  with  respect  to  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  go  forward  with  some  of  the  programs. 

I  doubt  if  we  can  even  pay  the  military 
persormel.  So,  If  we  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
House,  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
we  will  be  back  here  on  the  10th,  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  days  of  July  and  pass  ex- 
tension after  extension. 

We  will  have  to  he  on  this  debt  ceil- 
ing matter  again  In  another  2  or  3  weeks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  accepted  this  particular  proposi- 
tion in  the  House  bill. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure for  this  year,  we  will  have  to  come 
back  In  July  and  debate  it  again. 

I  submit  that  this  is  still  a  soimd  meas- 
ure. After  the  measure  has  been  passed, 
the  Government  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  above  the  debt  limit  by  $1  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  3  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
points  out  that  if  we  do  not  defeat  the 
pending  amendment  we  will  be  back  here 
on  July  10  on  a  further  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  will  not  go  home 
without  extending  the  present  ceiling 
beyond  June  30.  We  cannot  afford  not  to 
act  before  we  go  home. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  we  can  act  between  now  and 
Friday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certainly 
we  can. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  would  that 
statement  also  include  the  action  in 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  noth- 
ing else,  we  could  pass  a  simple  resolu- 
tion extending  the  June  30  expiration 
date  and  make  it  an  amendment  to 
another  bill  now  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  would  have  to  pass 
the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
House  is  in  session  and  would  be  able  to 
act. 

We  certainly  do  not  have  to  lick  the 


boots  of  the  administration  every  time 
it  makes  a  request  that  we  adopt  Its  pro- 
posal without  any  debate  or  any  change. 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  administration  idea.  This  is  a 
measure  that  was  evolved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
evolved  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  I  will  get  to  the  reason 
that  it  was  included  in  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  statement  that  this  Is  a  good 
housekeeping  procedure  whereby  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  end  of  every  year  will 
be  forced  to  cut  down  on  expenses  is  a 
lot  of  "malarkey." 

If  we  take  the  statements  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  this 
year  and  every  year  heretofore,  we  will 
find  that  the  records  show  that  the  na- 
tional debt  has  always  been  $8  billion  to 
$10  billion  lower  on  July  1  than  3  or  4 
months  earlier. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  debt  will  drop 
on  July  1  of  any  given  year  does  not 
mean  that  any  economy  has  been  ef- 
fected. That  is  an  automatic  result  in 
the  financing  of  the  Government.  Larger 
revenue  comes  in  between  March  and 
Jime,  so  there  would  be  a  drop  In  the 
national  debt. 

We  get  back  to  the  question  of  why 
this  gimmick  is  included  in  the  bill. 

It  is  included  so  that  the  administra- 
tion can  tell  the  American  people,  which 
they  have  done,  with  big  headlines :  "We 
are  only  raising  the  debt  ceiling  $22  bil- 
lion." 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  as  drafted 
raises  the  debt  ceiling  by  $29  billion  on 
364  days  of  the  year.  It  only  raises  it  $22 
billion  for  1  day  In  the  year — Jime  30. 

For  364  days  each  year  the  debt  cell- 
ing will  be  $365  billion.  For  24  hours — 
1  day — each  year  the  celling  will  be  $358 
billion. 

When  they  claim  that  they  were  only 
increasing  the  debt  by  $22  billion,  that 
applies  to  only  1  day  in  the  year.  I  repeat, 
the  pending  bill  would  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  on  our  national  debt  in  the 
amount  of  $29  billion  for  364  days  of  the 
year,  or  365  days  in  leap  year,  and  it 
would  increase  it  to  $358  billion,  or  an 
increase  of  $22  billion,  for  24  hours  out 
of  every  calendar  year. 

It  drops  back  on  June  30,  which  is  a 
convenient  time  since  that  is  when  they 
always  have  approximately  $10  billion 
additional  tax  collections  on  hand. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  administration 
really  wants  this  gimmick  Included  in 
the  bill,  it  should  have  made  the  effective 
date  of  the  drop  March  31  rather  than 
June  30.  It  would  then  be  perfectly  timed 
for  April  Fool's  Day.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  determined  to  fool  the  American 
people  why  not  do  It  on  April  Fool's  Day. 

Much  is  said  about  truth  in  packaging 
and  truth  in  lending. 

Let  us  give  the  American  people  the 
truth  in  Government. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  to 
whom  will  the  time  be  charged? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t<»m- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Virglma  has  13 
minutes  remaining 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cjn.-^ent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call  and  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  both  sides 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  wi.sh 
the  Senator  would  not  do  that  We  have 
a  time  limitation 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  time  charged  :o  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  has  already  n.ade  his  arsrumentvS. 
I  already  have  made  the  arsjuments  that 
I  wish  to  make.  I  do  not  know  why  ^e 
should  not  get  to  a  vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  brief  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  quo- 
rum be  called  for  2  nimutr.'; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  ha.s 
yielded  bsck  the  remaindei'  nf  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSP'IELD  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  that  action  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cc:i>ent  that  my  yielding 
back  of  my  time  be  '.econ.sidered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  for  the  quorum  will  be 
charged  to  both  sides.  ar,d  tlu  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  for  2  minutes 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  Pre.«ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  rail  be  r?.-c'nded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  2  minutes  having  expired, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order'' 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
as  I  understand  section  3  of  the  pro- 
posal— and  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posal can  correct  me  if  I  am  incorrect — 
it  was  an  afterthought  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  orir^inal  bill  was  in  the  amount  of 
$365  billion,  and  the  House  resisted 
that — and  in  my  judgment  wisely  re- 
sisted it 

Then,  in  order  to  effect  a  so-called 
comproml.''p.  secfion  3  was  written  into 
the  proposal 

The  best  I  can  judse  from  the  argu- 
ment which  was  made  bv  the  distin- 
guished and  veiT  able  Se.iator  from 
Florida  Is  that  it  is  import,Tnt  to  pass 
H.R.  10867  in  precise'.v  the  form  it  was 
.sent  from  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
and  if  that  is  not  done  the  Members  of 
Congress  will   be  innnvenienced 

I  believe  we  shnuld  vote  on  legislation 
as  important  as  this  on  its  merits,  not 
on  whether  this  is  June  27  or  any  other 
date. 


The  Members  of  Congress  asked  for 
the  job  they  have  I  went  through  two 
campaigns  last  year  to  get  this  job.  and 
other  Members  also  camjxiitjned.  Cer- 
tainly, we  can  Inconvenience  ourselves 
to  some  extent,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  0:1  the  amendment  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
a'^reeina  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  VirKinia  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  L.Duisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Norlh  Carolina 
I  Mr  Ervi:;I  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  H.^RTKEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  LMr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  als.o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jordan],  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore!,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
toyaI.  aie  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr  Gore!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator   from    Georijla    I  Mr     Russell  1 

If  present  and  votinp,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr  Carlson  I,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Tower]  are  ab.sent  on  official  bu.^ine.ss. 

The  Senator  fr.)m  Colorado  1  Mr  Dom- 
inick]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr   FoNcl  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Jav- 
iTsi   is  absent   by   leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  votinu'.  the  Senator 
from  California  1  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr  DoMiMcKJ  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  IMr  Carlson  1. 
If  present  and  votinc,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nav  •• 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  42, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

[No    167  Leg.) 

YE.' 


Aiken 

GnCin 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hansen 

Peerson 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

B^i.nett 

Hirker.looper 

Pioxmire 

BoKKs 

Hill 

Scotl 

Brooke 

Holland 

f.m'fh 

Byrd.  Va 

Holltniis 

Spiu-kman 

Cooper 

Hai'k.i 

SpoHK 

Cffton 

Jordan,  lUaho 

Stennls 

fiirtls 

Lausche 

Svmliio:ton 

Eastland 

Lone.  Mo. 

TalmAdtte 

EllenUer 

McClellan 

Tnurmond 

F.innln 

MfGoxern 

Wilhams.  Do: 

PrilbrlKht 

Vflller 

Tounit.  N  Dak 

Anderson 

B.irtlett 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W 

c:<uiiioii 

t";ue 

Chirk 

Olrkiien 

Dodd 

Omening 

Harris 

Karl 


Carlson 
Church 
Oomliuck 
Ervln 

Ponn 


NY. 


Va. 


N.AYS — 44 

H.iyden 

J..clis^n 

Kenntdy 

Kennedy 

K'srhe! 

Long.  La. 

Mus<[iti30ri 

MikUbfield 

MiCarthy 

McGee 

Milniyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

Monroi:ev 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

Oore 

Hurtke 

Inuuye 

Juvlis 

Jordan. 


Morton 

Mas6 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pa  "tore 

Pell 

Percy 

Rauduipli 

P.:b:cofl 

Smathers 

Tvdlngf 

Williams.  N  J 

Yarboro'.:'.'h 

Youne.  Ohio 
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Mor  toya 
M.irphy 
Ru!i.-eU 
Tower 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote  there  are  42  yeas  and 
44  nays.  Tlie  amendment  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  vote  "no." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  Senator's  vote  cannot  be  re- 
corded. The  result  of  the  vote  has  al- 
ready been  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  I 
a.ssume  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  will  at  least 
Ix-  carried  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  Tlie  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Does  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  ask 
for  recognition? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  I  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  S'-nator  from  Delawaie  i? 
recof;nizpd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  vield  briefly- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Before  too  many 
Senators  leave  the  Chamber,  can  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  uivc  the  Senate 
iome  ideas  as  to  how  long  he  thinks  the 
amendment  will  take' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  can  vote  within  20  minutes.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Florida  docs  not 
wish  to  take  long  on  this  matter,  and  it 
will  not  take  me  Ions  to  make  my 
presentation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    218 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  218. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leei-lative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
rcadinK  of  the  amendment  be  disnensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered: 
and.  without  rbjection  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REroRD.  is  as  follows: 

On  pftge  2.  strike  out  lines  14  thro::s-i  '' 
and  Insert   tile  following 

"Sec  4  IE)  The  first  Fcnt^ence  of  the  sec- 
ond parapmph  of  the  first  spct'.on  ''f  tJif 
Second  Llber^v  Bond  Act   (31  U.SC.  752)  H 


amended  hy  stxllting  out  'not  exceeding  four 
ar.d  or.e-quiU-i«r  per  centum  per  annum.'. 

•■lb)  The  second  sentence  of  section  22 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757C)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  bonds  and 
cerUficates  may  be  sold  at  such  price  or 
prices,  bear  such  Interest  rate  or  afford  such 
investment  yield,  or  both,  and  be  redeemed 
before  m.ituritv  ujxin  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe.' 

"(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  22A 
(b)(li  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757C-2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices,  afford 
such  investment  yield,  and  be  redeemable 
before  maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condl- 
Uons  as  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe.' 

"(d)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757C-1 1  is  repealed." 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  Treasury 
Department  cannot  sell  a  Goverrmient 
bond  bearing  a  maturity  date  in  excess  of 
5  years  and  pay  over  4U-percent  interest 
on  that  bond.  We  know  that  under  exist- 
ing interest  rates.  Government  bonds 
with  longer  term  maturity  are  selling  and 
are  quoted  today  to  yield  about  4.85  per- 
cent to  5  percent.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
finance  its  debt  on  a  long-term  basis,  the 
Government  would  have  to  sell  these 
bonds  at  10  to  15  percent  below  par.  That 
would  be  wrong,  even  though  the  At- 
torney General  has  ruled  that  it  could 
be  done  under  existing  law.  He  has  ruled 
that  they  could  sell  these  414-percent 
bonds  at  85  to  95  percent  of  par  and  by- 
pass the  present  ceilinRs,  but  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  precedent  to  sell  Govern- 
ment bonds  below  par. 

This  has  nothing  to' do  with  whether 
one  is  for  or  against  low  interest  or 
higher  interest.  This  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  official  who  is 
managing  the  public  debt  to  finance  it 
on  a  rea.sonable  basis,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary m  any  business. 

Mr.  President,  years  ago  the  average 
maturity  of  our  national  debt  was  10  to 
12  years;  but  that  has  been  whittled 
down  in  recent  years,  and  as  of  May  1967 
the  average  maturity  of  the  national 
debt  was  4  years  and  6  months.  The  Sec- 
retarj-  estimated  that  without  any 
change  in  existing  law.  by  the  end  of 
1968  the  average  maturity  would  be  3 
years  and  8  months.  We  are  gradually 
monetarizing  our  debt  as  these  long- 
term  bonds  become  due,  and  we  have  to 
refinance  them  on  a  short-tenn  basis. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  85  percent 
of  our  national  debt  matures  in  less  than 
5  years  and  that  50  percent  matures  in 
le.ss  than  1  year.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due w  hen  we  should  make  this  correction 
in  existing  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  given  leeway  to  sell  the  bonds 
with  a  maturity  which  he  thinks  is  most 
favorable  to  the  taxpayers. 


We  have  one  issue  at  AV^  percent  due 
in  1992  which  we  are  selling  today  for 
88.8  percent  of  par.  They  yield  5.04  per- 
cent on  this  basis.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  start 
financing  its  debt  by  borrowing  $1  billion 
and  issuing  its  note  for  $1,100,000,000. 
That  situation  would  be  distressing  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax- 
payer but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  on  the  economy. 

The  Treasury  Department  asked  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  allow  it  to 
sell  up  to  $2  billion  without  reservation. 
When  that  was  rejected  it  asked  if  it 
might  be  permitted  to  sell  notes  with  a 
10 -year  maturity  without  regard  to  the 
rate.  That  was  rejected,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  allow  them  to  ex- 
tend the  notes  for  7  years,  which  means 
they  can  now  sell  without  regard  to  the 
ceiling  for  bonds  maturing  up  to  7  years. 
But  that  does  not  do  the  job.  They 
cannot  manage  the  public  debt  properly 
unless  they  can  have  access  to  long- 
term  markets.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  point  out  one  further  argument  for 
it.  In  order  to  bypass  this  4 Vi -percent 
ceiling  today,  the  Treasury  Department 
or  the  administration  has  adopted  a  new 
scheme  of  selling  participation  certifi- 
cates which  are  not  under  the  legal  41/4- 
percent  ceiling,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  selling  these  obligations  to  yield 
around  5%  percent  up  to  5%  percent. 
They  have  an  issue  coming  out  the  day 
after  tomorrow  which  is  expected  to  sell 
at  5T'8  percent  with  a  100-percent  guar- 
antee backed  by  the  Government. 

This  is  an  indirect  method  of  bypass- 
ing the  law.  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers  Vz 
percent  extra  in  order  to  finance  the 
debt.  The  Treasury  Department  will  ad- 
mit that  extra  charge.  If  they  would  bor- 
row this  money  and  issue  regular  Gov- 
ernment bonds  that  are  recognized  as 
Government  bonds  by  all  investors,  they 
could  borrow  that  same  money  with  the 
same  maturity  at  least  V2  percent  less 
than  they  are  paying.  There  are  about 
$13  billion  in  participation  certificates 
outstanding.  This  means  we  are  paying 
$65  million  to  $75  million  annually  in 
unnecessary  interest  charges  in  order  to 
bypass  this  present  law. 

I  think  the  sooner  we  repeal  it  the 
better. 

There  are  many  programs  In  the  Gov- 
ernment where  we  can  use  that  $65  mil- 
lion to  $75  million  which  is  being  thrown 
away.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Most  Senators 
say  they  are  in  favor  of  it,  so  let  us  vote 
for  it.  Some  argument  has  been  made 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  deal  with  it. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  vote  on  it  than 
when  it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  essence 
of  the  closing  argument  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware TMr.  Williams]  is:  Are  we  going 
to  be  for  high  interest  rates  or  do  we 
want  low  interest  rates?  I  think  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  we  want  to  keep  In- 


terest rates  as  low  as  we  can  possibly 
keep  them.  If  we  remove  the  limitation 
which  we  now  have  of  41-4  percent  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds  and  allow  that 
interest  rate  to  go  up  to  6  percent,  or 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  if  the  Senate  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  homebuilding  industi-j-.  and  all  the 
rest,  saying.  "We  favor  high  interest 
rates." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
414-percent  interest  has  been  the  limit 
since  Senator  Glass'  time,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  which  has  served  us  through  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  and  also  in  Korea,  and  in 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression? 

This  would  be  cutting  loose  the  anchor 
wires  and  permit  an  almost  immediate 
escalation  of  interest  on  bonds  which  will 
run  for  20  to  30  years.  Thus  this  new- 
record-breaking  interest  rate  which  will 
be  generated  by  this  is  unwise,  and  ill- 
advised.  It  is  brought  in  here  at  the  last 
minute,  without  adequate  consideration, 
and  no  committee  testimony.  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  go  into 
this  thing  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  what  he  is  saying,  that  what  we 
would  be  doing  would  be  to  place  upon 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  for  20  to  30 
years  into  the  future  Government  bonds 
which  have  been  issued  at  a  high  interest 
rate  when  at  that  particular  time  the 
interest  rate  might  be  lower.  It  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  possible  to  have 
short-term  notes  issued  running  up  to  7 
years  at  a  high  interest  rate,  but  we 
should  not  cement  a  recordbreaking 
high  interest  rate,  I  hope,  into  Govern- 
ment expenses.  Such  costs  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Grovernment  over  a  period 
of  20  to  30  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  this  is  the  only  thing  we  have  in  the 
law  that  can  have  a  restraining  influence 
on  the  continued  rise  in  interest  rates? 
At  least,  there  is  a  problem  for  the  Treas- 
ury when  interest  rates  get  beyond  4 '4 
percent.  So  that,  in  effect,  if  we  adopt 
this  now,  we  would  not  only  give  sanc- 
tion to  high  interest  rates  but  also  en- 
courage further  increases  in  the  future? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes.  Does  he 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  It  seems  to  me  that  either 
way  we  cut  it,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  pay  some  money  out.  It  will 
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^    .  *  v,.„H     thP  market  Thus  those  who  had  faith  In     Rood  as  an  E-bond  or  any  other  Qov- 

either  have  to  pay  It  In  the  form  of  high      he  "^^Jj^^^hus  Jjo^e  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  individu- 

interest  rates  or  in  the  form  of  lo^er  ^f^^^^^^.J^J^'^u^^Yhem  at  below  par  al  does  not  know  it.  and  that  is  the  reason 

interest  rates   and   discount   the   bonds  ^^^|"^>J^^^,.\°^e  losses  wliy  the  bankers  are  picking  up  an  extra 

because  If  they  do  not  discount  the  bonds.  ^'^.^.^7" -'^f^'f' JJ?   c^^^          took  the  one-half  of   1   percent  interest  on  thla 

and  people  do  not  get  the  Proper  interest        . '^'^.^  ^']^^"^,^j    g  officer  ^  type  of  Government  obligation. 

they  are  not  going  to  buy  the  bonds.  So  cha  r  ^^P^^ga^^g  \^     President,  will  the  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  that  matterif 

I  am  not  sure  I  follow  the  logic  of  niy  s^;4',J^f,y,^  p;or,da  yield'  anyone  wishes.  I  shall  al.so  be  glad  to 

good  friends  from  Oklahoma  and  lx.u-  ^"^'^^ZJ^^'^^^'ils  1  am  glad  to  yield  to  discuss  how  the  banks  have  made  out 

Islana.                                           ,         .  ,.  thrsenator  from  Montana  under  a  Democratic  administration.  If 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  and  the  '"^.f  ^f^^V !  ?^J!  ^^  pres.dent  this  is  a  one  want^  to  get  political  I  can  get  po- 

Govemment  of  the  United  States  are  ^^;^^^- ^J^JJ^^^^  .^J^blu^^  Utical.  too.  In  fact.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 

to  tt«  senator  from  Oklahoma  to  reply,     we  will  be   „ck  ng    tl™   "  '»/  ™  sears^  E^^ullve  order,  not  by  an  act  of  Con- 

Mr.  MONRONEY    1  need  only  1  rain-     We  made  ■«  such  P"''*'™  "  "' "'"^J     j^ss.  an  action  was  Initiated  that  was 
ute  The  Oovernme.u  Is  not  going  to  be     long-term    bonds     tor    redemption    ol     ^;-  ^  ^    ,f„  senator  from  Virginia 

|l           .  bonds  that  w.,1  be  se '^^T^r^^lS^f^  t^^.V^^^SSX^^:^ 

They  will  issue  short-term  notes  so  the  bonds  at  -  P^'^*^f''^'„-^,.r;i,f>r  t  mo  cent    30-year   bonds,  on  which  people 

that  we  will  not  be  locked  in  for  a  20-  ^^t^'^'''''^'\'^^'f.ll  thn  td  not  T^id  ^^re  locked  Hi  for  21  more  years,  or  until 

£  30-yea*^rlod  on  bonds  requiring  us  This  is  a  "i^""   that  sho^^^;^°J  ^^^  ^ere    ^^    ^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^  ^^^^.  ^^^^  j^^^. 

^A^r^^'^r.^:^  l^™^iis^^^  g^sfti^trio^Ss^:;?^"; 
^inxs ^:r^s:T^  ?^s^" ^^^^:^j^ani^t^.  years.       ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^. 

SJm)werSs    amendment    would,    if  consistent,   and   expert   hearmgs   as   to  ^^^^^J^^^.^  p.^ss  releases  making  that 

Sd  JuaranJee  that  .11  who  must  bor-  what  effect  "  ^vill  have  on  the  econom^v^  ^nnovmcement  of  the  two  offers  be  placed 

rormoSS^  a  car.  farm,  business,  or  I  suggest  that  if  this  amendrnc  nt  goes  ^           ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^ 

whatever    will  pay  the  highest  interest  into  the  bill,  we  wiL  ne\er  have  a  dtbt  objection,  the  press  re- 

Taterof  a  dVcade  or  more.  limit  when  the  expiration  comes  at  the  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  p,.j„ted  in  the 

It  will  cut  loose  a  spiral  which  will  end  of  the  month.  record,  as  follows: 

occur  by  repealing  this  one  deterrent  to  Mr.    WILUAMS    of    ,V«'^^^^^.^/y;  ^  Press  relxask  Prom  the  Treasukt  Di- 

escalatSg  Interest  rates.  We  have  had  President.  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  "^^^^^^^    Washington,    d.c.    April    12. 

th^  in   the   law   since   Senator   Glass'  the  arguments  about  the  higher  interest  ^^^^ 

tin^   durtHK   World   War   I   to   provide  charges.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  |s-266il 

that  Government  bonds  would  not  yield  that  this  law  has  been  prevailing  and  ha^  ^^  secreury  of  the  Treasury  today  an- 

rmfrp\hIS4V;  percent  been   effective    through    World   War    I  jounced  the  subscription  and  allotment  fig- 

"^"tf  irrt^?  c^p-y'trrn^oi  rt'^r^fo;''  t"l^^AT^  ^^^^"J.  f"  '^J'..^V'^i:^.T ^^^  ^"^^^^ 

ra'^r^r'^'dT,'  tK^do  no,  ^utVhose  wars  w.™  yesterd^  Today  we  3.n..  ---»,-.«. ,pnw^J.M.^^^ 

put  them  Into  the  Government  debt.s  for  are  in  the  \ietnam  ^^ar  mider  ^^y^sment  ^^  jgg^.^a,  dated  June  i.  1945.  due  June  15 

20  to  30  years  at  recordbreaking  high  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  we  have  the  nign  ^^^^    ^^^  ^t^    percent  Treasury  Bonds  of 

tntJrfnt  rates  which  will   occur  if  this  est  interest  rates  today  that  the  country  jge^l^ja.  dated  November  15.  1945.  due  De- 

arm-ndment  Is  passed  has  had  in  the  past  50  years.  Let  us  face  ^^^^er  15.  1972. 

^hnrt-term  money  can  be  borrowed  at  it.  The  Johnson  administration  is  the       subscriptions  and  allotments  were  divided 

a  S^?  iSesT  rate  This  will  lower  the  highest  interest   rate   administration  In  among  the  several  Federal  Reserve  Districts 

^st?f  carding  the  public  debt,  we  talk  the  history  of  our  country.  and  the  Treasury  as  toUows . 

Sut  wonomy    This  is  the  reverse  of        so  why  all  of  a  sudden  do  we  get  these 7'TZ^^.         Z7^ 

SnomTwrwill  find  that  the  cost  of  crocodile  tears  and  expre^ionso^  pUy       fe..,;  Re-    ^- .5^  on- ^ec,^^^^^^^^^^     JMa,^, 

carrying  the  public  debt  will  skyrocket  for  the  poor  taxpayers  who  have  to  pay  , 

into  more  billions  in  a  short  period  of  the  hish  interest  rates?  "Senators reauy  ,  ,560.423,oooji.iu.87i.ooo 

time  if  this  historic  4'4-percent  interest  pity  them,  we  should  do  something  to  Boston^^.^  •  •-  ,V. 912. 000?. 217. 588. 000  4.110,  00, wo 

rate  Slling  Is  repealed  here  today.  stop  this  farce  of  financing  our  debt  un-  p,,„de.p,.a...    ?^. 3«. ^<;o    ^   •     ■  «o      %.     .000 

The  ACTTOG  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  der    the    participation    certificates    and      '^ve^-^^  -         l,^.  ^.jfog    \'^'\^,:'^     f^.'^lZ 

Dore  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Flor-  paying  a  one-half  percent  higher  Inter-  Sa..       «:753. 000     73.271  000     h6.024.m^ 

WahwexXed  ?st  rate  than  necessary,  an  Interest  rate  ch.c3go^ 155.36..^    339.04S.ooo     494,4C«.ooo 

Mr   MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the  which  goes  to  the  bankers  and  not  to  the  ^^,„'ZU  —  _      "'•"^s'-^oo    ^^vfj-'ni^     'll'V^^Z 

senator  from  Florida  yield  further?  sniaU  investor^  TT.e  only  interest  be  ng     .    .c„y  fm.m         »6  »o      som.m 

Mr   SMATHERS   I  yield  1  minute  to  held  down  by  the  Johnson  administration     ^  '-,„^.^„       '"^  ^»''.  ^°S    ^^illH'S     "^.VnZ 

thf Senator  from  Iowa.  is  the  Interest  rate  paid  on  saying  bonds     ,  32.853,boo     26.924,soo       b9,778.ooo 

^A^G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  purchased  by   the  -o^f;-  "^^^^'^S^,     ^t-'v'^^^. 

pore^  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog-  ^^JV^^^^^^-^^^Jf^  ^"^^^enn^fe  the Sg       l^^^. .  2_.e3^.02300 3. 119^890^^  s. s^3^393^ 

^^Mr^jSt"  Do  I  understand  from  bankers  are  getting  5^4  percent   6  per-  5. 957. 702.  soo  7. 615. 046.500  13. 572. 749. 000 

£^S^f%-€irtrtC     ra'nyrei;-.-JS^.^^°£f  tr^S-  ::    ^...:.,.„  .  ....g^.-;;^. 

DC  BcuuM   "'c  i^   6  atlon  be  in  about  two  weelts. 

Mr!^ONRONEY.  We  do  not  sell  them  ,^^  "^ t^Jhl^JThe^hJisorarin^st'^^^  Uniteo  Sta-^^To.  Amebica 

at  a  discount.  Private  holders  may  seU  ff^^?^^J^^^/^^^'£|  "^Sa^^^  14  p^cnt  Ftve-Year  TaKAst-RT  Notes 

Tow    n  *tl3f aTendSe"  ^aief^dly  r°s- a'S^^islrS^TL'Sng  operated  oaJed  and  .earin.  interest  .rom  AprU  i 

^^i.^Z'^Tsl'ilSp^.l^sof^^^^^^  ?JnS^^n^'e°rtiSe^^Mc^^^  ^^.^^ ^Lrirm^tsYue  date.             ^ 

?u°J^Stfi  Ss^oS  th^brt  Uf  SSf  bSX?htSov:J;l^ent.  is  as  interest  paya.le  April  1  and  Octo.r  1. 


June  27,  1967 
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issrtd  only  in  exchange  j  or  23/4%  treasury 
bonds.  investment  series  b-1975-80 

Treasury  Department. 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  March  26,  1951. 
Department  Circular  No.  881,  1951 
Fiscal  Service. 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

1.  Offering  of  notes 

1.  Treasury  notes  described  herein  are  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended,  and  are  offered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  to  owners  of 
23,  percent  Treasury  Bonds,  Investment 
Series  B-1975-80,  and  other  persons  entitled 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Department  Circular  No.  883,  dated  March 
26.  1951. 

2.  The  first  Issue  of  these  notes  will  be 
dated  April  1.  1951.  The  last  issue  will  be 
dated  October  1.  1979.  or  the  April  1  or  Octo- 
ber 1  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
2^4  percent  Treasury  Bonds.  Investment  Se- 
ries B-1975-80.  cease  to  bear  Interest  if  called 
for  redemption  prior  to  maturity. 

//.  Description  of  notes 

1.  The  notes  will  be  issued  each  six 
months  during  the  life  of  the  2^4  percent 
Trea^^lry  Bond.":,  Investment  Series  B-1975- 
80.  In  two  series,  to  be  dated  April  1  and 
October  1  In  each  year.  The  notes  to  be 
dated  April  1  will  bear  the  series  designation 
EA  followed  by  the  ye.ir  of  maturity  and 
the  notes  to  be  d.ited  October  1  will  bear  the 
seres  designation  EO  followed  by  the  year 
of  maturity.  The  notes  will  bear  Interest 
from  their  respective  Issue  dates  at  the  rate 
of  I'j  {>ercent  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually on  April  1  and  October  1  In  each 
year  until  the  principal  amount  becomes 
payable.  They  will  mature  five  years  from 
their  respective  Issue  dates,  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  call  for  redemption  prior  to 
maturity. 

2.  The  income  derived  from  the  notes  shall 
be  subject  to  all  taxes,  now  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or 
laws  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto. 
The  notes  shall  be  subject  to  estate,  inherit- 
ance, gift  or  other  excise  taxes,  whether 
Federal  or  State,  but  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  impwsed  on  the 
principal  or  Interest  thereof  by  any  State, 
or  any  of  the  {jossesslons  of  the  United 
States.'  or  by  any  local  taxing  authority. 

3.  The  notes  will  be  acceptable  to  secure 
deposits  of  public  moneys.  They  will  not  be 
acceptable  in  payment  of  taxes. 

4.  Bearer  notes  with  Interest  coupons  at- 
tached vrtll  be  Issued  in  denominations  of 
tl.OOO,  $5,000.  $10,000.  $100,000  and  $1,000,- 
OOO.  The  notes  will  not  be  Issued  In  registered 
form. 

5.  The  notes  will  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed,  governing 
United  States  notes. 

///.  Issue  of  notes 

1.  The  notes  offered  hereunder  will  be 
Issued  in  exchange  for  2 ',4  percent  Treasury 
Bonds.  Investment  Series  B-1975-80.  follow- 
ing presentation  and  surrender  of  the  bonds 
duly  assigned  for  exchange.  The  new  notes 
will  ordinarily  be  Issued  within  ten  calendar 
days  from  the  date  of  surrender  of  the  bonds 
to  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  Branch  or  to 
the  Treasiuy  Department.  The  notes  will 
bear  the  April  1  or  October  1  date  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  exchange  and  Interest 
win  be  adjusted  to  the  date  on  which  the 
notes  are  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
or  Branch  or  the  Treasury  Department.  In- 
terest accrued  at  2%  percent  on  the  l)onds 
surrendered  from  the  next  preceding  April  1 
or  October  1  to  the  date  of  exchange  will  be 
credited  and  Interest  at  IV2  percent  for  the 
*a«ne  period  will  be  charged  to  the  owner 


making  the  exchange  and  the  difference  will 
be  paid  to  the  owner  at  the  time  the  ex- 
change is  made. 

IV.  Asaignment  of  bonds 
1.  Treasury  Bonds,  Investment  Series  B- 
1975-80,  tendered  In  exchange  for  notes  of- 
fered hereunder  should  be  assigned  to  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  exchange  for 
the    current-series   of   EA    or   EO   Treasury 

notes  to  be  delivered  to ". 

In  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Treasury  Department  governing  as- 
signments for  exchange,  and  thereafter 
should  be  presented  and  surrendered  with 
appropriate  instructions  to  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  or  Branch  or  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Division  of  Loans  and  Currency, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  bonds  must  be  de- 
livered at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owners. 
V.  General  provisions 

1.  As  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States, 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  authorized  and  i/(- 
quested  to  accept  applications  for  the  e«- 
change  of  Treasury  Bonds,  Investment  Serines 
B-1975-S0,  for  IV2  percent  five-year  Treasury 
notes,  and  following  discharge  or  reglsUa- 
tlon  to  issue  the  new  notes. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  prescribe 
supplemental  or  amendatory  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  exchange  offering. 
which  will  be  communicated  promptly  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

E.   H.   Foley, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  press  release  described 
how  that  issue  of  2.5-percent  1972  bonds 
were  being  rolled  over  for  a  2% -percent 
maturity  date  8  years  later,  or  1980.  This 
had  the  appearance  of  lengthening  the 
debt  by  8  years  by  paying  an  extra  one- 
quarter  percent  Interest. 

On  the  face  of  It  it  would  appear  to 
be  an  excellent  move,  but  if  we  read  the 
fine  print  sent  out  to  the  banking  Insti- 
tutions— and  I  venture  to  say  that  those 
individuals  who  bought  some  of  these  2.5- 
percent  Issues  originally  d^id  not  know 
about  it — it  said  the  2.75-percent  1980 
issue  carried  an  additional  clause 
whereby  it  could  be  rolled  over  Into  a  5- 
year  1.5-percent  bond  at  the  option  of 
the  bondholder.  That  means  that  a  bank 
which  was  locked  In  with  a  2.5-percent 
bond  for  21  years  could  as  a  result  of 
two  rollovers  in  24  hours  get  his  money 
out  for  reinvesting  at  the  prevailing 
higher  Interest  rates  for  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  The  only  price  he  would  pay 
would  be  1  percent  per  year  for  5  years. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
how  much  this  one  administration  de- 
cision had  cost  the  taxpayers.  He  said 
it  had  cost  something  extra  but  that 
there  was  tio  way  to  figure  out  how 
much.  To  me  that  was  an  absurd  an- 
swer, because  anyone  who  has  ever  ex- 
amined this  type  of  operation  knows 
that  any  banker  can  sit  down  and  figure 
to  the  penny  the  advantage  of  rolling 
over  or  exchanging  one  bond  issue  for 
another. 

I  cite  a  specific  example  to  show  just 
how  this  worked. 

Suppose  Mr.  X  had  a  $l,000-bond 
bearing  2y2  percent  interest,  due  in  1972 
for  which  he  paid  $1,000.  In  1951  this 
bond  had  21  more  years  before  maturing. 
That  meant  that  if  he  held  It  to  matu- 
rity he  would  collect  $25  Interest  per  year 
for  21  years,  or  a  total  of  $525. 


Now,  Mr.  X  takes  advantage  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  offer  to  exchange 
this  bond  for  a  2%  percent  bond  due  in 
1980 — with  an  additional  option  to  ex- 
change the  new  bond  immediately  for  a 
5-year  note  bearing  IVz  percent  in- 
terest. He  exercises  both  options  immedi- 
ately with  this  result: 

For  5  years  Mr.  X  will  collect  $15  in- 
terest per  year  for  a  total  of  $75.  Mr.  X 
now  has  his  $1,000  in  cash  since  the  latter 
bond  has  matured,  and  he  can  now  re- 
invest at  the  prevailing  rate  of  4  percent. 

This  means  that  for  the  next  16  years 
he  will  collect  $40  per  year,  or  a  total 
of  $640.  When  this  $640  is  added  to  the 
$75  which  he  collected  for  the  5-year 
period  he  has  a  grand  total  of  $715  in- 
terest on  this  $1,000  which  had  he  not 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  roll  over 
would  have  netted  him  but  $525  for  the 
same  period. 

This  example  shows  how  this  bond- 
holder could  pick  up  an  extra  $225  in- 
terest on  just  one  bond,  solely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  gracious  oflfer  of  the  admin- 
istration in  1952.  Altogether  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  $11  billion  were 
rolled  over  under  this  administration  of- 
fer with  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  nearly 
$1  billion. 

Upon  my  request  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress took  the  Treasurj'  Department's 
statistics  outlining  in  detail  this  rollover 
and  computed  the  minimum  estimate  of 
the  extra  cost  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  the  result  of  this  arbitrary  de- 
cision. Based  on  its  report  this  one 
transaction  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
an  additional  $938,276,500,  and  practi- 
cally 100  percent  of  this  windfall  went  to 
the  lending  institutions. 

I  first  figured  this  cost  myself  and  then 
sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  asking 
one  of  its  accountants  to  figure  it  out.  I 
wanted  to  know  just  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  by  that  one  rollover  trans- 
action that  was  done  by  the  Democratic 
administration. 

This  was  a  giveaway  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration that  is  always  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  small  Investors. 

Really,  this  billion-dollar  giveaway 
should  be  labeled  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration poverty  program  for  the  lending 
institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  c-nnsent  to  have  my 
correspondence  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  February  1, 1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  WrLLiAMS, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  your  request  for  Information  on  6 
year  I'^'^c  exchange  notes.  These  exchange 
notes  are  not  sold  for  cash.  They  are  Issued 
solely  on  demand  In  exchange  for  outstand- 
ing 2%^^:  Investment  Series  B  bonds  as  a 
means  of  liquidating  these  nonmarketable 
obligations. 

The  2%%  Series  B  bonds  were  Issued  in 
1951  and  1952  and  mature  In  April  1980  but 
are  callable  at  the  option  of  the  Treasury 
beginning  In  April  1975.  These  bonds  were 
offered   primarily   in   exchange  for  some  of 
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the  longer  markeUble  2^i~  World  War  II 
bonds  in  connectinn  with  the  Fedenl  Re- 
serve-Trea.'^ury  Accord  of  1951.  It  w;ls  be- 
lieved, at  the  time,  that  if  the  oversupply  of 
marketable  2'/2's  cduUI  be  reUeved  rhe  up- 
ward pressure  "on  loiii?-term  rates  In  a  free 
market  environment  wuiild  be  reduced 

To  prevent  holders  of  tne  nonmarketable 
2^4%  Investment  bonds  from  bcm^j  cr^rn- 
pletely  ■•locked-in"  until  1980  a  penary  '•es- 
cape" Wis  prr'vlded  Holders  jf  the  2\i 
were  permitted  to  exchange  them  at  any 
time  for  markeUible  1',  "  5  year  notes  It 
was  assumed  that  the  capital  loss  entailed  In 
liquidating  the  r /s  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  a  rapid  turn-in  of  the  2i4'3.  Of  the 
$15.3  billion  Investment  Sene?^  B  bonds  origi- 
nally issued,  $6.1  biUion  was  acquired  by  of- 
flclal  accounts.  All  of  the  I';  -  notes  which 
originated  from  thU  $6  1  billion  Series  B 
bonds  were  held  until  thev  matured  .■\.s  of 
December  31.  1965.  $2  8  bliUon  of  the  Series 
B  bonds  was  still  outstandint;,  of  which  $2.1 
billion  was  held  by  Government  Investment 
Accounts,  leaving  $700  million  In  'he  hands 
of  the  public.  The  amounts  of  the  1'2''^ 
notes    Issued    (solely    in    exchange    for    the 


2  '^'s  turned  ir. 
as  follows: 


during  the  past  5  years  are 


Issuad  during— 

Matu 

Ing 

Amount 

(millions) 

Ja.iuary  to  March  1%1 

Oct      1 

.1965 

}t80 

April  to  Seplembet  1961  

Apr      1 

.1966 

675 

Octooer  1961  to  March  1962 

Oct      1 

.1966 

357 

April  to  September  1962 

Apr       I 

,  1%/ 

270 

October  1962  to  March  1963 

Oct      1 

.1967 

457 

April  to  September  1963 

Apr.     1 

.  1%8 

212 

October  l%3to  Marcn  1964 

Oct.      1 

.1968 

115 

April  toSeplenber  i%4 

Apr.      : 

,1969 

61 

Octnber  1964  lo  M.irch  1965 

Oct.     1 

.l%9 

159 

April  to  September  l%5 

Apr      1 

.1970 

a 

October  to  December  1965 

Oct      1 

.1970 

22 

Total 

2.596 

The  exchange  of  a  2^4%   Series  B  bond 
for  a  1 ' . '"    note  Is  on  a  par  for  par  bests  as 

a  nontaxable  exchange.  The  exchange  Is 
nontaxable  because  the  right  to  exchange  is 
an  Integral  part  of  original  2''4'"r  Invest- 
ment bond  ofTerlng  In  the  first  Instance,  a 
capital  loss  Is  involved  only  when  the  origi- 
nal holder  of  the  2^4 's  after  exchanging,  sells 


the  1'2's  in  the  market.  The  l'^':  coupon 
interest  is  taxable  as  ordinary  incLinie  to 
iiny  holder.  However,  to  a  secondary  holder 
who  sells  the  I'j's.  any  appreciation  In  price 
Is  a  capital  gain  and  Is  a  long-term  capital 
gain  If  the  notes  have  been  held  im.  re  than 
6  month.'?. 

The  yields  on  these  deep  discount  low 
coupon  notes  undo'Ubtedly  have  .t  substan- 
tial taxable  equivalent  value  well  ibove  pre- 
vailing market  rates  to  corporations  and  to 
high  income  individuals.  From  the  Treas- 
ury's point  of  view,  however,  the  low  coupon 
for  a  5-year  period  offsets  the  t.ix  loss 
tlirough  c.ipital  gains  treatment  In  \iew 
of  the  current  level  of  rates,  tiie  Treasury 
would  of  Course  be  better  off  if  tlie  "escape" 
had  not  been  pro-.  Ided,  but  it  w.us  dccaied 
neee&s.iry  m  1951  when  the  bonds  were  Is- 
sued, and  since  the  contract  pro-.  Ides  thit 
the  notes  must  be  supplied  on  demand  to 
any  holder  of  the  bonds,  the  Tre.isi.iry  h.ts 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  issuing  theai 
until  they  can  be  called  beginning  in  Apri: 
1975  or  linally  m.iture  in  April  1J80 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry   H.  Fowler. 


Amoanla  of  lYrV^rrenl  notes  issued  in  exchange  for  2^rperrcnl  investment  series  li  bonds  since  Ajir.  1,  1961 

|ln  millions  of  doHarsI 


ISttMd  du  ring- 


April  to  September  1951       Apr. 

October  1951  lo  Maich  1952 Oct. 

April  to  September  1952        Apr 

October  1952  (0  March  1953 Oct 

April  to  September  1953      Apr 

October  1953  to  March  1954 Oct. 

April  to  September  1954      Apr 

October  1954  lo  March  .555 Oct 

April  to  September  1955  .    Apr. 

October  1955  to  March  1956 Oct 

April  to  Seplember  1956      1  Apr 

October  1956  to  March  1967 Oct 

April  to  September  19'd7       Apr. 

October  1957  lo  March  !958 Oct 

April  to  September  195.8      Apr. 

October  1958  to  March  1959 Oct 


Maturing      ;    Amount 


1.ISS6 
1.1956 
1.1957 
1,  1957 
1.1958 
1.1958 
1. 1959 
1. 1959 
1.1960 
1.1960 
1.1%I 
i.1%1 
1,1962 
1.1962 
1,1963 
1.1963 


1.007 
550 
531 
824 
383 
121 
119 
99 
198 
278 
144 
332 
551 
590 
533 
506 


Federal 
Reserve 


1.000 
500 
500 
714 


Private 
holders 


Issued  during- 


Maturing 


I 


Amount 


Federal 

Reserve 


Private 
holders 


7 

50 
31 
110 
383 
121 
119 
99 
198 
278 
144 
332 
551 
590 
533 
506 


April  to  September  1959.   I  Apr. 

October  1959  to  March  1960 (  Oct 

April  lo  September  1%0 |  Apr. 

October  1960  to  March  1961 Oct. 

April  to  September  1961     Apr 

October  1961  lo  March  1962 }  Oct 

April  to  Seplemoer  1962     .    1  Apr 

Oct 

Apr. 

Cet. 

Apr 


October  196?  to  March  1963. 
April  to  September  1%3  . 
October  1963  to  March  1964. 
April  lo  September  1964  ... 

October  1%4  to  Match  1965 1  Oct 

April  to  September  1965 Apr. 

October  1965  to  December  1965 ,  Oct. 


1964 

1964 

\%b 

1965 

:9€6 

1966 

1%7 

1.1967 

1.1968 

1,1968 

1.1969 

1.1969 

1,1970 

1.1970 


457 

490 

466 

315 

675 

357 

270 

457 

212 

US 

61 

159 

88 

22 


Total. 


10.910 


2,714 


457 

490 

466 

315 

675 

357 

270 

457 

212 

115 

61 

159 

88 

22 

1.196 


\L\RCH  3.    19t)7. 
Mr.  QsoRGE  Bbjte. 
TTie  Library  of  Congresi. 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAK  Ms.  BRrrt:  Confirming  our  conversa- 
tion of  last  week  I  am  enclosing  copies  of 
my  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  exchange  of  the  2'-2  " 
1972'8  for  2%%  1980s  .ind  their  subsequent 
roll-over  Into  l'^   ;  's  due  in  t"i\e  years 

I  would  appreciate  your  computing  the  ad- 
ditional interest  which  was  paid  and  which 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  Executive  Order  approving  the 
roll-over. 

In  my  efTorte  to  compute  this  additional 
Interest  I  used  the  following  rates  as  appear- 
ing In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quotations 
which  you  furnished: 

Percent 

1956 2.  90 

1957 3.  65 

1958 --    3.  00 

1959 — 

1960 

1961 

1962- -        

1963 

1964 

1965 - 

1966 

1967 

1968 - 

1969 

1970 

1971 --  


20 

00 

90 

00 

00 

10 

10 

80 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

I  started  with  1956  since  the  first  l'/i%"8 
were  Issued  In  1951  .md  would  m.iture  in  that 
year. 


The  average  interest  for  16-year  bonds  In 
1956  was  2  90  "  .  in  1957  for  15-year  bunds  it 
was  3  65  ~  .  the  average  for  14-year  bonds  In 
1958  was  3'.  etc.  Beginning  with  1967 
through  1971  in  computing  the  extra  Inter- 
est on  the  1'2  ".  's  that  would  mature  In  those 
years  I  used  the  projected  rate  of  4  ;  .  which 
really  is  lower  than  what  we  expect;  however, 
I  did  not  want  to  Inflate  the  answer  which 
we  are  seeking 

Yours  sincerely 

John-  .J.  Williams. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washinqton.  li  C  .  March.  14   1967. 
To     The  Honorable  John  J    Willi.mis 
Fr  >ui    Economics  Division. 
Subject:     Computation    of    estimated    addi- 
tional in'erest  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  resulting  from  tlie  exch:inge 
of  2';   percent  m.arketable  bonds  for  2 '4 
percent  Series  B  bonds  .ind  the  r^ll-over 
of  some  of  these  tKjnds  into  I-.,   percent 
five-year  notes. 
The  correspondence  .md  tu.iterial  furnished 
by  your  office  concerning  the  exchange  of  2'j 
percent    marketable   bonds    for    2^;    percent 
-Series  B  tx.-jnds  and  the  roll-over  of  some  of 
thefee  Series   B  bonds  Into   1'^    percent  five- 
year  notes  IS  returned  herewith 

.A.l'.hough  the  correspondence  fn^im  the  Sec- 
reuu-y  of  the  Treasury  st.ites  that  $15  3  bil- 
lion of  Ser.es  B  bonds  were  originally  issued. 
we  have  restricts!  the  computation  to  the 
$11,023  million  of  Series  B  bonds  that  were 
exchanged  for  I'j   percent  notes 

Table  1  inrllcates  'he  appmxlm.ite  ;idded 
interest  cost  t<i  the  United  St  ites  Crrivem- 
ment  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  refl- 
nancmg  upon  m.iturtty  the  1 '  j  percent  notes. 


The  tabulation  is  b.used  on  the  assumption 
that  the  U.S.  Crovernment  refinanced  the  se- 
curities for  the  ni?mt)er  of  years  required  to 
..■over  the  period  to  1972,  for  example,  I'j 
percent  notes  maturing  In  1956  were  refi- 
nanced tor  a  period  of  IG  years  and  notes 
ni.ituring  in  1960  were  refinanced  for  a  period 
of  12  ye.trs.  etc  .■Mso.  it  is  further  .i.ssumed 
:  h.it  the  new  securities  would  h.r.  e  to  be 
111  iriceted  .1'  the  yield  rate  in  the  market  for 
such  securities  as  of  mid-year.  l,e,.  1956— 
2,901:  1960 — 4  00  i  1966 — 4,80 "r.  For  the 
years  1967-1971,  the  interest  rate  of  4  OO'- 
was  used  Tlie  approximate  .idded  cost  result- 
ing from  the  refinancing  at  specified  interest 
rates  substantially  higher  than  the  original 
2' .  percent,  amounted  to  $1,328,751,500.  For 
further  det  ills,  please  see  Table   1   attached. 

The  tabulation  in  Table  1  does  not  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  added  Interest 
cost  resulting  from  the  slightly  higher  In- 
terest rate  of  Series  B  Bonds  over  the  original 
bonds  12  751  compared  to  2  501  ),  Also,  the 
data  compiled  in  Table  1  do  not  consider  the 
effect  of  the  reduced  Interest  cost  resulting 
from  the  lower  interest  rate  paid  for  the 
five-year  life  of  the  1 '/j  percent  notes. 

Table  2  Indicates  the  approximate  added 
interest  cost  resulting  from  the  exchange  of 
the  original  2 '2  percent  marketable  bonds 
for  the  Seriee  B  bonds  and  the  exchange  of 
these  for  1'^  percent  five-year  notes  and 
their  ultimate  refinancing  Table  2  breaks 
down  the  approximate  Interest  cost  by  secu- 
rity type.  The  approximate  overall  added  in- 
terest cost  amounts  to  $938,276,500,  For  de- 
tails, please  see  T:ible  2  attached. 

George  K.  Brtte. 
Econorni^t     in     Industrial     OTgam::ation 
and   Corporation  Finance. 


June  27,  1967 
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Hrtak'ioivn  of  additional  interest  cost  resulting  from  conversion  of  2}/2-pcrcent  7narkclable  bonds  into  siri(s  B  2'-'' i-perctnl  bonds 

and  exchange  of  these  for  l^^-ipercent  o-year  notes 


Jl  007.000,000: 

21  yearb,  at  2  50  percent:  $25,175,000  per  year. 

5  ycais  at  1  50  percent-  $15,105,000  per  year.. 

16  ycais.  at  2  90  peicent:  $29,203,000  per  year. 
$550,000,000; 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent    Sn,7bO,000  [ler  year. 

5  ypar<;,  at  1  bO  pcrcert    =?,25J,LiOO  per  year.    . 

lb  yeais,  at  2  90  percent  $15,950,000  per  year. 
$531,000,000: 

21  years  ai  ?  50  percent:  $13.275, OJO  per  year. 

I  yesr,  at  2  75  percent    $14,602,500  per  year... 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent,  $7,965,000  per  year. 


l5years.  at  3  6b  percent:  $19,381,500  per  year 

$324,000,0011 


CXIII- 


-1102— Part  13 


Estimated 
interest  cost  at 

2,5  percent 

(original  bond 

basis) 


(1) 


Estimated 

interest  cost 

resulting  from 

bond  exchange 

and  rollover 


Q) 


$528,675,000 


288.750,000 


278.775.000 


432.600,000 


201.075.000 


63.5.5.000 


62.475.000 


51.975.000 


103.950.000 


145,950.000 


75, 600,  000 


174.300.000 


21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $20,600,000  per  year 

1  year,  at  2.75  percent:  $22,660,000  per  year - - 

5  ,ears,  at  !  bu  percent:  $12,360,000  per  year.. -i. 

15  years,  at  3  65  percent:  $30,076,000  per  year.  . - - 

$383.00U,01jl: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent    $9,575,000  per  year.. .- 

2  years  at .'  75  peicent:  $10,bi2, 500  per  year -- - 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent,  $5, 74b, 000  per  year --- 

14  years  at  3  percent:  $11,490  000  per  year 

$121,000,000 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $3,025,000  per  year..     -- - 

2  years,  at  2  75  percent    $3,327,500  per  year...    .      - -- 

5  ye.iis.  at  1  50  percent:  $1,815,000  per  year . 

14  years,  at  3  psicenl.  $3,630,000  per  year --- 

$119  000,000, 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent,  $2,9:'5,000  per  year -- 

3  veais  at  2  75  percent:  $3,272,500  per  year - 

5  yeais,  at  l.bO  percent,  $1,785,000  per  year --- 

13  years  at  4  20  percent:  $4,998,000  per  year -- - 

$99,000,000 : 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $2,475  000  per  year - - 

3  years  at  2  75  percent'  $2,722,500  p|r  year -- -- 

b  years,  at  1  50  percent:  $1,485,000  pifyear - - 

13  years,  at  4,20  percent,  $4,158,000  per  year - --- 

$138,000,000: 

21  years,  at  2,50  percent:  $4,950,000  per  year - - 

4  years,  at  2,75  percent    $5,445,000  per  year 

5  years  at  1.50  percent,  $2,970,000  per  year -- 

12  years,  at  4  percent:  $7,920,000  per  year 

$278,000,000. 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $6,950,000  per  year - 

4  years  at  2,75  percent    $7,645,000  per  year 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent    $4,170,000  per  year 

12  years,  at  4  percent:  $11  120,000  per  year - - 

$144,000,000: 

21  years,  at  2,50  percent:  $3,600,000  per  year 

5  years,  at  2.75  percent:  $3,960,000  per  year -... - - 

5  years  at  1,50  percent.  $2,160,000  per  year - 

11  years  at  3  90  percent:  $5,615,000  per  year 

$332,000,000 

21  years,  at  2,50  percent:  $8,300  000  per  year.... - 

5  years  at  2  75  percent:  $9,130,000  per  year 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent,  $4,980,000  per  year - 

11  years,  at  3,90  percent:  $12,948,000  per  year 

$551,000,000, 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent.  $13,775,000  per  year 

6  years,  at  2  /5  percent:  $15,152,500  per  year. - --- -- 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent:  $8,265,000  per  year 

10  years,  at  4  percent,  $22,040,000  per  year - --- 

$590,000,000 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent   $14,750,000  per  year. -- - --- 

6  yea'S,  at  2  75  percent   $16,225,000  per  year -.. - 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent   $8,850,000  per  year ..- - 

10  years,  at  4  percent    $23,600,000  per  year - 

$533  "00  000: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $13,325,000  per  year ...- .. 

7  years  at  2  75  percent    $14,657,500  per  year. -- 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent   $7,995,000  per  year. - -- 

9  years,  at  4  peicent   $21,320,000  per  year --- 

$506  000,000: 

21  years,  at  2  50  peicent.  $12  650,000  per  year .-- - 

7  years,  at  4  75  percent   $13  9:5,000  per  year -- 

5  years  at  1  50  percent   $7,590  000  per  year.    - 

9  years,  at  4  percent:  $20,240  000  per  year    

$457,000,000: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent    $11,425,000  per  year.. , -- - 

8  years,  at  2  75  peicent    $12  567  500  per  year. 

5  years,  at  1,50  percent    $6,855,000  per  year. ^ - -- 

8  years,  at  4  10  percent   $18,737,000  per  year., - 

$490,  000,  000 

2!  years,  at  2  50  percent-  $12,250,000  per  year. .-. - - 

8  years,  at  2  75  lerceni,  $13,475,000  per  year. - --- | 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent'  $7  350  000  per  year .- --  

8  years,  at  4  10  percent:  $20,090,000  per  year 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent:  $11,650,000  per  year  - 244.650.000 

9  years,  at  2  75  percent    $12,815,000  per  year..   .     .   .   --- -- ---- 1 - -- 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent:  $6,990,00*  per  year - --- 1-   

7  years,  at  4,10  percent,  $19,106,000  per  year.. - --- --- 

'^'^■°™-''™:  It.;  ,7.;  nnn 

21  years,  at  2,50  percent:  $7,875,000  per  year. - - - 165,375,000 

9  years,  at  2  7b  percent    $8,662,500  per  year.. -- - - 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent    $4,725,000  per  year - --- 1 

7  years,  at  4  10  percent:  $12,915,000  per  year. - 


289.275.000 


309,750,000 


279,825,000 


265.650,000 


239.925,000 


Variance  be- 
tween estimated 
original  interest 
basis  (2'..  per- 
cent) and  ttie 
exctiange  and 
rollover 

(3) 


Approximate 
excess  interest 

cost  over  the 

original 
linancing  basis 


(4) 


257.250.000 


$73,525,000 
467,248.000 


41.250,  CiiO 
255,200,000 


($50,350,000) 
64,448.000 


(27.500,000) 
35.  20u,  000 


$14,098,000 


14,602.500 

39.825,000 

290.722.500 


1.327,500 

(26,  550,  000) 

91,597,500 


22,660.000 

61,800.000 

■151.  140,000 


2.060.000 
(41,200.000) 
142,140.000 


21,065,000 

28,725,000 

100,860,000 


1.915.000  i 
(19.150.000) 
26.810.000 


6.655.000 

9.  075.  000 

50.820,000 


9.817.500 

8,925.000 

64,974,000 


605, 000 
(6.050,000) 
8.470,000 


8,167.500 

7.425.000 

54,054,000 


892,  500 
(5.950,000) 
26.299,000 


742,  500 
(4,  950, 000) 
21.879.000 


21,780.000 
14.850.000 
95,040.000 


30.  580.  000 

20. 850.  000 

133,440,000 


1,980,000  1 
(9.900.000)1 
35.640.000 


2.780,000 

(13.900,000) 

50.  040,  000 


I 


19,800.000 
10.800.000 
61.776.000 


1,800.000  ' 
(7.200,000) 
22.176.000 


45.650.000 
24,900.000 
142.428.000 


4.150.000 

(16.600.000) 

51.128,000 


90,915,000 

41,325,000 

220,400,000 


97.350.000  I 
44,250,000 
236,000,000 


8,265,000  I 
(27,550.000) 
82,650,000 


8,850,000 

(29,500,000) 

88.  500,  000 


102.602.500 
39.975.000 
191.880.000 


57.405,000 

37.950.000 
182.  160,000 


100,541,000 

34,275,000 

149,896,000 


107. 800. 000 

36.750.000 

160,720.000 


9.327,500 

(26,650,000) 

71.955.000 


8.855,000 

(25,300.000) 
68.310,000 


9.  140.000 

(22.850.000) 

58.496.000 


9,800,000 

(24.500.000) 

62.720,000 


115.335.000 

34.950,000 

133,742,000 


10.485.000  ' 

(23,300.000) 

52,192.000 


77.962.500 
23.625,000  ' 
90.405,000  I 


7,087,500 

(15.750.000) 

35,280,000  ' 


7,  700,  000 


66,375.000 


103,000.000 


9.575,000 


3.025.000 


21,241.500 


17,671,500 


27,720.000 


38, 920,  000 


16.776.000 


38.678,000 


63.365.000 


67.850.000 


54.632.500 


51,865,000 


44.  786, 000 


48.  020. 000 


39.377,000 


26,617,500 
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Table  2. — Breakdown  nf  additional  inttrest  cost  resulling  from  comersion  of  d^-.-percml  mark'tahU-  bomls  into  serus  H  2-^4-pfrrtnt  hon.ls 

and  iichangf  of  tht.o-  for  i  '  2'P*''''*"'  ■''-'jtar  notex — Cotit  iiiuiii 


Estimated 
intetest  cost  it 

2  5  percent 

(odginal  bond 

Dasis) 


0) 


Estimated 
interest  cost 

resulting  Irom 

bond  eichange 

and  rollover 


(2) 


Variance  be- 
tween pstimated 
onginal  interest 
tasis(2'..  per- 
cent) and  the 
eicliange  and 
rollover 

(3) 


Apprommate 
encess  inleiest 

cost  over  the 

original 
financing  basis 

(*) 


S675  000  000: 

21  years.  a(  2.50  percent   $;6, 875,000  per  year. 

10  years,  at  2  75  percent   $18,562,500  per  year. 

5  years,  at  1.50  percent   H0.i:5  J<X  per  rear.. 

3  years,  at  4*0  percent    J3:.400,30<j  per  ,ear.. 

21  years,  at  2.50  percent  W.925  XX;  per  year.. 

10  yeirs.  at  2.75  percent  J9,817.5iX]  per  year.. 

5  years,  at  1.50  percent   iS  355  OOO  per  year... 

6  years,  at  4.S0  percent  Jl'  li6  0OC  per  ,ear.. 
K70.000.0()0: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent   J6  750  DOO  per  year.. 

11  years,  at  2  75  percent  j;  425  XiO  per  year.. 
5  years,  at  1  50  percent  J4  "5<^  nX)  per  year. .. 
5  years,  at  4  percent   Jl 0  30<;  ."X  per  <ear    ... 

UiT.OOQ.OOQ: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent   Jl  ;.425,jOO  per  year. 

11  years,  at  2  75  percent  Jl?  :i67  -vK  per  year. 
5  years,  at  1  50  percent  J6  ^55  W,  jer  year... 
5  years,  at  4  percent   J13.23C  X<J  per  rear 

J2 12,000,000 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent   Jb,iOO,XM  oer  rear.. 

12  years,  at  2  75  percent  J5  ijij,^  0  ier  ten.. 
5  years,  at  1  50  percent   J>     0  -".h.  per  year... 

4  years,  at  4  percent   J8,4jO   <.i,  ;-(  (ear    

Jl  1 5,060,000 ; 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent  J2.875.0OO  per  year.. 

12  years,  at  2  75  percent   J3  162,500  per  year.. 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent   Jl  -?5.i300  je'  vear... 

4  years,  at  4  percent   $4,600,000  per  (eai    .... 
{61.000,000: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent    Jl  525  000  per  year.. 

13  years,  at  2  75  percent    Jl  67?  500  per  year.. 

Syears.  it  1  50  percent    J9i5'X)0  per  year 

3  years,  at  4  percent    J2, 440, 300  per  year 

Jl  59,060.006: 

21  years,  at  2  50  percent    J3.975  jOO  per  year.. 

13  yean,  at  2.75  percent    UV2VXj  per  year.. 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent  J2  385  300  per  ,ear... 
3  years,  at  4  percent    J6  360.000  per  yei  

Jg8,006,000 

21  years,  at  2  50  percem    J2,.''jO,Ci)0  per  year.. 

14  years,  at  2  75  percent  J/  120.  XX;  aer  year. . 
5  years,  at  1  50  percent  j;,320.  OC  ser  year... 
2  years,  at  4  percent    $3,520,000  per  year 

$22  000  000 

'  21  years,  at  2  50  percent    $550,000  per  year... 

14  years,  jl  2  75  percent   J605.000  per  year... 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent    J330, 000  per  year    ... 

2  years,  at  4  percent    $880. OOO  cer  year 
$91,006,000: 

21  years,  at  2.50  percent    J2  275,000  per  year.. 

14  years,  at  2  75  percent  J2  50?  500  per  year.. 
5  years,  at  1,50  percent  Jl,36''  000  per  year... 
2  years,  at  4  percent    $3,640,000  per  year  . . 

2,006.000: 
21  years,  at  2  50  percent    $550,000  per  year... 

15  years,  at  2  75  percent    $605  iXX)  per  year... 

5  years,  at  1  50  percent    $330  OOO  per  year 

1  year  at  4  percent:  $880.  000  per  year 


5354,375.000 


187.425,300 


141,750.000 


Z39.92S.000 


111.300,000 


60.375,000 


32.0ZS.000 


$185,625,000 

50. 625.  000 

194.  4rX).000 


98.175.000 

26.775,000 

102.816.000 


J16.875,0O0  I 

(33.750.000) 
92.150.000 


8.925.000 

(17.850.000) 

49. 266. 000 


$76,275,000 


40.  34:.00i3 


81.675,000 

20. 250. 000 
54,000.000 


7, 425. 000 

(13.500,000) 
20. 250.  000 


14.175.000 


138.242.500 

34.275.000 
91,400,000 


12,567,500  I 

(22.850,000) 
34.275.000 


23.992,500 


69. 960. 000 
15.900.000 
33. 920. 000 


6.360.000 

(10.600,000) 

12.720.000 


8. 480.  OOO 


37.950,000 
8.625,000 
18.400.000 


83,475.000 


46,200.000 


11,550.000 


47.77S.000 


21.807.500 
4.575.000 
7. 320. 000 


56,842.500 

11.925.000 
19.080.000 


3.450.000  I 

(5.750,000) 

6. 900.  000 


1.982.500 

(3.050.000) 

2.745.000 


4.600.000 


1.677.500 


5.  167.500  ,. 

(7.950.000)  . 

7,155,000  I 


4,372.500 


33. 880.  000 
6. 600,  OOO 
7,040,000 


3.  080.000  i 

(4  4j0.  OOC) 

2,610,000 


1.320.000 


8.470.000 
1.650.000 
1.760,000 


770.000  I. 

(1.100.000)1. 

660,000  I 


330.000 


35. 035. 000 
6.  825.  000 
7. 280.  000 


3,185.000 

(4.  550.  000) 

2,730,000  , 


1.365.000 


11,550,000 


9.  075.  000 

1.650,000 

880.000 


825.000  i 

(1,100.000) 

330,000  I 


55.000 


Total  (>U. 023,000,000) 5.787,075,000      6.725.351.500 


938.  276. 500 


Note  -Figures  shown  m  parentheses  are  negative  and  Imlicale  a  reduction  in  inleiesi  cost 
•■om  what  it  would  have  oeen  at  the  original  2'  ■  percent  Approximate  additional  interest  cost 
resulting  from  eichange  in.i  etmarcinii  ot  the  $11,023,000,000  originally  financed  by  2'  j  percent 
marketable  bonds  maturing  in  1972     i438.276.5CO. 

Bre.)kdown  ot  additional  inierest  cost 


Assumed  additional  interest  cost  arising  Irom  necessity  to  refinance 
secLrities  alter  1 '  j  percent  rates  matured  (tor  breakdown,  see  table  1)  .   $1,328,751.  500 

Plus  added  interest  costs  ot  serious  B  bonds  outstanding  in  various 
amounts  lor  various  periods 160,675.000 


Tot«i 


1,489.426.500 
551.150,000 
Apptoiimste  net  added  interest  cost 938,276,500 


less  reduction  in  interest  cost  resulting  trom  IS  percent  notes  for  S 
years  ot  the  period   


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  this  one  decision  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $938  million.  ThLs  extra  in- 
terest went  to  the  banks  that  o'.vned  the 
original  bonds.  Thi.s  rollover  df'cision  un- 
locked the  banks  from  a  bad  investment 
with  the  result  that  $938  million  more 
went  to  the  bankers  by  this  Executive 
order. 

If  anyone  wants  to  discus,'^  further  how 
the  Democratic  adml.nlstratlons  have 
been  financing  the  debt  I  shall  be  glad 
to  talk  about  It  all  afternoon.  I  think 
the  hypocrltl(»l  manner  In  which  this 
Democratic  administration  has  been 
talking  about  being  for  low-interest  rates 
and  for  the  small  bondholders  and  the 


people  who  buy  saviiigs  bonds  is  out- 
raceous.  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
they  are  issuint:  Executive  orders  and 
manayincT  the  debt  in  a  way  that  results 
m  bankers  making  more  money  is  in- 
defensible The  only  ones  who  are  today 
lendinK  the  Government  m  iney  at  low 
rates  of  iruerest  are  the  sm  ill  investors 
who  are  buying  savir.iJs  bonds  The  Gov- 
eriiment  is  twrrowing  their  money 
throueh  the  sale  of  E  bonds  at  an  aver- 
age of  1  percent  less  than  they  are  paying 
the  larger  investors. 

Heretofore  an  advantage  had  been 
given  to  the  worklngman  who  bou^rht 
savings  bonds  There  was  a  limit  put 
upon  the  person  with  more  means  as  to 


the  amount  he  could  buy  This  was  to 
protect  the  small  investors,  but  today 
we  are  penalizing  the  workingman  who 
buys  these  series  E  bonds. 

So  I  h.ive  no  sympathy  for  the  croco- 
dile tears  which  are  beint;  shed  here  to- 
day about  who  is  responsible  for  high 
intere.^t  Let  us  face  it.  We  are  voting 
here  today  on  the  question  of  how  best 
to  finance  the  debt  in  a  sound,  business- 
like way.  Or  do  we  want  to  continue  hav- 
ing Executive  decisions  made  in  a  way 
which  will  deceive  the  American  people 
as  to  the  cost  of  Interest  and  as  to  the 
true  deficit?  Does  the  Congress  want  to 
pay  one-half  to  three-quarter  percent 
interest  more  than  necessary? 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  participation  cer- 
tificates being  sold  today  cost  the  tax- 
payers an  extra  $65  to  $70  million  a  year. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated — 
and  this  estimate  has  not  been  disputed 
by  the  administration — that  the  failure 
of  Congress  10  years  ago  to  repeal  this 
fictitious  4 '4-percent  ceiling  on  long- 
term  bonds  is  now  costing  us  an  extra 
$2  billion  a  year  in  interest  charges. 

Money  is  a  commodity,  and  interest 
is  the  price  the  borrower  has  to  pay  for 
it.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  an  in- 
dividual, a  private  corporation,  or  the 
U.S.  Government.  When  one  goes  into 
the  money  market  to  borrow  money  he 
pays  the  going  interest  rate  or  he  just 
does  not  get  the  money. 

The  Goverrmient  does  borrow  at  a 
lower  rate  than  industry  because  it  has 
a  greater  degree  of  security,  but  the  in- 
terest rates  that  it  must  pay  are  related 
to  the  prevailing  interest  rates  in  the 
money  market  on  the  date  of  the  bond 
issue.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  ceiling 
is  only  confusing  people.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  paying  higher  interest  rates  to- 
day than  the  taxpayers  have  paid  in  the 
last  40  or  50  years.  This  administration 
is  going  down  in  history  as  the  high-in- 
terest-rate administration.  It  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  great  society  that  the 
higher  the  interest  rate  goes  the  better 
they  like  it. 

I  am  always  delighted  to  hear  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  these  expressions 
of  concern  about  high  interest  rates,  but 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  It  instead  of  just  talking. 

This  is  their  chance  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation by  adopting  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  a  line  political 
speech. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well,  it 
was  so  intended,  to  answer  political  prop- 
aganda of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  want  to  say  this  is 
the  most  deserving  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator has  offered  and  supported,  but  it 
comes  at  the  wrong  time.  I  remember 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  power  and 
the  Secretary  came  up  with  the  propo- 
sition to  raise  the  interest  rates.  He  never 
pushed  it  too  hard.  I  said,  "If  you  will 
come  out  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  debt 
ceiling,  I  think  we  can  get  support  in 
eliminatmg  the  limit  on  interest  rates." 
I  think  both  of  those  actions  should  have 
been  taken  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  some  substance  in  what  the 
Senator  says  about  the  ceiling.  The  ceil- 
ing on  the  interest  rates  results  in  un- 
economic financing.  There  are  also  argu- 
ments which  support  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  ceiling  on  the  debt 
has  resulted  in  undue  cost.  I  think  they 
should  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 
However,  a  concession  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  legislation.  It  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  new  kinds  of  obliga- 
tions which  cari",'  interest  of  more  than 
4'4  percent. 

So  there  is  some  relief  from  the  pres- 


sure which  has  built  up.  There  is  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  that  we  really 
ought  not  to  encourage  the  issuance  of 
long-term  Government  bonds  now;  but 
we  can  take  a  look  at  the  cost  in  1969. 
Allowing  increase  in  the  interest  rates  on 
7-year  notes,  at  the  present  time,  affords 
an  opportunity  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  what  the  Senator  would  consider  fis- 
cal responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserves  what  many  Senators  have  felt 
was  a  kind  of  psychological  position  with 
reference  to  higher  interest  rates — it 
being  a  matter  of  concern  what  repercus- 
sions official  approval  of  the  higher  rates 
here  by  Congress  might  have  on  the  en- 
tire economy. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
gained  two  or  three  points.  He  has  got 
some  higher  interest  rates  on  7-year 
notes.  He  has  raised  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  to  $358  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  carmot  understand 
why  the  Senator  wants  to  raise  the  per- 
manent debt  celling  so  high.  I  would 
have  thought  it  would  encourage  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  if  we  set  the 
ceiling  at  something  like  $10  billion, 
as  an  indication  of  what  Congress 
had  in  mind — that  we  wanted  them 
to  be  encouraged  to  think  we  were 
eventually  going  to  eliminate  the  debt 
altogether.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
says  to  put  the  permanent  limit  up  to 
$358  billion.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be 
most  discouraging  to  the  people  of  the 
country  who  are  supposedly  as  worried 
about  this  national  debt  as  some  Sen- 
ators seem  to  think  they  are.  But  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has"  also  gained 
a  point  with  reference  to  participation 
certificates,  In  that,  at  least  In  fiscal  year 
1968,  they  will  be  Included,  though  I 
think  improperly,  In  the  public  debt. 

But  the  Senator  has,  I  think,  done 
enough  to  confuse  this  budget  and  debt 
picture  today;  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  submit  this  particular  amendment, 
and  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  In  the  chair).  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Greorgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  armoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxjye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  aimoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mitrphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DOMiNicK]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Calif orina  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  23, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

(No.  168  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Morton 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hat&eld 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Williams.  E>el. 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Young.  N  Dak 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 63 

Bartlett 

HUl 

M0S6 

Bayh 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hollings 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

,  Pa£tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Bvrd,  W.  Va 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Cannon 

Ijausche 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ervln 

McGee 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Gruenlng 

\Uller 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Mondale 

Wmiams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-14 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Montova 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Clark 

Javlto 

Russell 

Dominick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Fong 

McGovern 

So  the  amendment  (No.  218)  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  proposes  on 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  "$358 
billion"  and  insert  "$353  billion." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  major- 
ity leader. 

I  do  not  plan  to  take  more  than  3 
minutes  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  take  note  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  just  stated,  and  will 
Senators  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
please? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
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Byrd  amendmem  the  debt  ceiling  would 
have  been  reduced  from  $358  billion  to 
$348  billion.  There  was  a  rather  close 
vote. 

My  amendment  splits  the  difference 
and  makes  the  amount  $353  billion. 

There  is  more  to  it.  however,  than  ju.st 
splitting  the  difference 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  support  the 
amendment  of  the  .Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  the  rea.so!i  that  his  amend- 
ment did  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  bill  requires  the  inclusion  of 
participation  certificates  sold  this 
coming  fiscal  year 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  insist  on  order  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  speaker  ^ 

The  PRESIDES'G  OFFICER.  May  we 
please  have  order  in  the  Senate 
Chamber? 

The  Senator  nia.v  proceed 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  could 
not  support  the  Byrd  amendment  for 
the  reason  that  it  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  in  the  comim?  fiscal  year 
must  be  included  in  the  national  debt 
total. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  pendins; 
bill  passes  with  the  requiremont  that  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  is  £?oing 
to  require  the  inclusion  of  that  amount 
in  the  national  debt  ceiling,  we  therefore 
ought  to.  in  setting  that  debt  ceiling. 
take  into  account  the  expected  sale  of 
participation  certificates. 

Generally  the  estimate  is  that  there 
will  be  the  sale  of  from  $3.5  billion  to  $5 
billion  of  participation  certificates  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  added  $5  billion  to  the  total 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  have  come  out  with  a  total  of  $353 
billion. 

I  know  the  arguments  of  the  other 
side,  because  I  was  here.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  points  out  that  there  are 
other  contingencies. 

The  same  arguments  that  pertain 
there  pertain  to  my  measure  except  for 
the  fact  that  participation  certificates 
are  covered  in  my  amendment, 

I  suggest  that  we  should  not  have  to 
take  into  account  all  possible  contingen- 
cies in  setting  the  debt  limit. 

I  think  we  might  take  into  account 
some. 

My  amendment  does  that. 
Then,  if  there  are  contingencies  which 
we  have   not   foreseen,   we  can   act  on 
those  either  later  this  year  or  early  next 
year. 

My  sunendment  is  designed  to  meet  the 
problem  that  I  myself  have  encountered 
in  this  measure 

I  hope  that  those  who  saw  fit  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  see  fit  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  belabor  the  point.  VSTe  have 
argued  this  matter  before. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
recognized  a  moment  ago  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  had  overlooked  a  con- 
tingency. He  has  made  allowance  for 
one  contingency,  but  he  has  made  no 
iiUowance  for  the  other  three. 

He  has  included  the  sale  of  partici- 
pation certificates,  but  he  has  not  made 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration believed  that  at  this  time  we 
would  have  a  surtax  of  6  percent  on  the 
books,  which  would  bt-ing  in  an  addi- 
tional $5.5  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
That  has  not  been  done. 

The  Senator  also  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  present  estimate  of  the  revenue 
that  will  come  to  the  Treasury  was 
higher  than  the  last  estimate  made  by 
the  staff  We  may  run  $2.5  billion  below 
that  figure  in  all  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Senator  has  not  taken  into  ac- 
count or  made  provision  for  any  addi- 
tional amounts  over  the  January  esti- 
mates that  we  will  need  in  Vietnam.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  StenxisI.  a.<;  I  have  already  said, 
has  estimated  that  we  will  have  to  spend 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion  more  In  Vietnam 
than  was  estimated  by  tlie  administra- 
tion last  January. 

We  all  know  that  mon*  will  bf  needed. 
So  while  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ha.s 
made  allowancf  for  one  contingency,  he 
has  failed  to  make  allowance  for  the 
other  major  contin^iencies.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  amendment  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  merely  for 
information'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  On  the  one  hand,  Mc- 
Cht  .-,;;ey  Martin  argues  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  boom,  and  therefore  the 
surtax  increase  should  be  rai.sed  from 
6  to  8  percent.  If  McChesney  Martin  is 
correct  that  we  need  a  tax  increase  to 
eliminate  the  boom,  how  can  it  be  argued 
that  it  is  expected  that  revenues  will  de- 
crease because  of  a  decrease  in  the  vigor 
of  the  economy?  I  meiely  ask  for  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  may  be  ringing  a  bell,  but  he  is 
ringing  at  the  wrong  door  I  do  not  know- 
why  McChesney  Martin  made  that 
speech,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
Therefore.  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  argument  that  McChesney  Martin 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  It  is  proper  that 
there  be  a  6-{)ercent  surtax  imposed  to 
eliminate  the  inflation  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  boom,  how  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  expectation  Is  that  Income  taxes 
will  be  reduced? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  do  not  argue 
that  I  do  not  know  that  Congress  will 
pass  a  6-percent  tax  increase  The  Sen- 
ator is  ba.slng  his  argument  on  what  Mr. 
McChesney  Martin  has  said.  Congress 
has  not  yet  considered  that  matter. 

The  administration  Indicated  earlier 
in  the  year  that  it  wanted  an  increase, 
but  It  has  not  yet  submitted  a  specific 
proposal.  I  do  not  know  that  we  will 
have  the  boom  in  the  economy  that  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  indicates  he  thinks  we 
will. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  answer.  It  still  leaves  me 


in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  we  are  to 
expect  Are  we  to  expect  a  boom  that 
will  produce  inflation,  or  are  we  to  ex- 
pect— not  a  depression,  but  a  recession 
that  will  reduce  income  from  the  income 
tax? 
Several  Senators.  "Vote." 
Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  believe 
that  the  ime  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself  Is  verj-  clear.  What 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  take  into  account 
all  of  the  contingencies.  I  suggest  that 
we  need  not  do  that.  Let  us  lake  into  ac- 
count that  we  may  not  sell  all  the  $5 
billion  of  participation  certificates  If 
not.  that  gives  us  some  flexibility  to  ab- 
sorb othfi  contingencies. 

It  is  a  question  of  how  far  to  go  wuh 
the  national  debt,  whether  you  hit  a 
moderate  point  or  take  Into  accou.it  all 
contingencies.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to,  but  If  we  should  have  to  do  .so  later 
on.  then  the  Senate  and  House  can  come 
together  and  adjust  the  celling  accord- 
ingly. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNcs  In  the  chain  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
"the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  tlerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  ^when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  'nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  i  when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  ■nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
m;-  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
.Anderson  1  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  HartkeI  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye  1  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MurphyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  ab.sent  on  official  bu.siness. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  !Mr 
DoMiNicKl  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  FongI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTsl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower!  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
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rado  (Mr.  DominickI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 


nays  51,as  1 

[ollows : 

(No.  169  Leg. 
YEAS— 36 

.AUott 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pioiity 

B«nnett 

HatHeld 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

BtooKe 

Holland 

Scott 

Byrd.  V.i 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Couper 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

F.r.tnder 

MrGovern 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NAYS— 51 

A;'i;cii 

Hart 

Morse 

Bart  let  t 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hill 

MobS 

Bib'.e 

J:^ck.son 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

B'.:rd!cV; 

Kennedy.  N.Y". 

Past  ere 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Percy 

Cabe 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Dlrk.sen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastlaiid 

Mclntyre 

Tydlnga 

Gore 

.MetcaU 

Williams,  N. 

J. 

Giuer.lng 

Moi'dale 

Yarborough 

Hams 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Domlnlck 

Javlts 

Tower 

Ervln 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Fong 

McClellan 

[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "'yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay.' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from-Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  60, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  170  Leg.] 
YEAS— «0 


So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
tliebill. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
bavin.;   been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or(Jgred, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Indiana    [Mr. 
Hartke]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoy.v]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  are  absent  on  ofPcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoN-Gl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Jav- 
iTs]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


Aiken 

Harris 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pearson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Brewster 

Long,  La. 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Caae 

McClellan 

Smith 

Clark 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Dlrkseiv 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Monroney 

WilUams.  N.J. 

Griffin 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Giuenlng 

Morton 

NAYS— 30 

Young,  Ohio 

.Mlott 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Miner 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Church 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Hill 

Russell 

Curtis 

Holland 

Stennis 

Eastland 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Lausche 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VO'l'lNG- 

-10 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Domlnicic 

Javlts 

Tower 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Hartke 

Montoya 

less  manner  that  he.  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  has  consistently  applied  to  leg- 
islative proposals. 

Other  Senators  joined  to  make  cer- 
tain, prompt  and  orderly  Senate  action. 
I  refer,  of  course,  the  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller],  expressed  his  conviction  with  a 
high  degree  of  clarity. 

We  owe  our  thanks  similarly  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long],  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  for  assuring  swift 
action  by  the  committee  and  for  offering 
their  keen  and  thoughtful  views  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  gained  promptly  and  with 
full  consideration  for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSfi 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal  Role  in 
Urban  AfTalrs";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a  report  entitled  "Mineral  and  Water 
Resources  of  Alaska." 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10867)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  his  skillful 
handling  of  this  measure  which  raises 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling.  His  strong 
and  articulate  presentation,  and  his 
sharp  and  cogent  reasoning  throughout 
the  discussion  served  immensely  to  carry 
the  bill  to  overwhelming  Senate  ap- 
proval. He  may  be  proud  of  another  out- 
standing achievement  obtained  in  the 
same  able  manner  that  has  character- 
ized his  many  effective  contributions  to 
the  Nation. 

Urging  his  own  strpng  and  sincere 
views,  the  Senator  froin  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams]  displayed Ifiis  usual  coopera- 
tive spirit  by  assuring  the  efficient  dis- 
position of  this  measure.  The  Senate  is 
grateful  to  him  for  the  skillful  and  self- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  >.o  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17.  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registra- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name 
of  the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer;  and 

S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
legislative  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  for  tomorrow  and,  if  possible, 
for  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  had  been  discussed  tentatively 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
It  is  our  intention  this  evening  to  con- 
sider some  additional  bills  which  were 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
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on  Finance  and  which  have  the  approval 
of  the  entire  Senate 

Then  It  Is  the  Intention  to  lay  down 
S  1296.  the  authorization  bill  for  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  and  so  forth 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10   O'CLOCK    A  M     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  evening,  it  stand  m  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  a  m   tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS    DLTIING 
SENATE  SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authon.'.ed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


LEOISLATIVE   PROGRAM 
(CONTINUED' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  NASA 
measure,  the  next  proposal  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  will  be  the  extension  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  Act:  then  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  then  various  bills 
which  have  been  reported  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  hoped  that  bills  covering  matters 
having  time  limitations  will  be  con- 
sidered in  ample  time  before  the  Thurs- 
day night  deadline 

In  that  event,  the  Senate  will  not  meet 
on  Friday  of  this  week  as  had  been  ten- 
tatively considered  and  which  the  lead- 
ership felt  necessar>-  to  suggest  because 
of  the  additional  days  allotted  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  recess.  However, 
at  the  moment,  it  appears  that  we  will  be 
able  to  finish  by  Thursday  nicjht 

What  will  happen  concerning  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  conference,  I  do  not 
know. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  proposal  for  redls- 
tricting  congressional  districts  is  now- 
ready  and  that  the  House  will  act  on  It 
first  followed  by  tlie  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  is  in  the  Chamber 
Several  Members  have  asked  me  what 
might  be  expected  concerning  this  con- 
ference report:  it  is  a  privilezed  mitter 
I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Nor^h 
Carolina  could  offer  his  views  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  hope  to  call  It  up  after 
the  House  acts 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  advised  that  the 
House  will  act  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Would  there  be  any 
chance  of  its  being  carried  over  until  we 
return  after  the  Independence  Day 
recess? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  hope  not.  i  would 
hope  we  would  reach  a  time  limit  In 
which  to  vote  on  It. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
that  there  are  some  Members  who  are 
very  interested  in  it.  There  are  Members 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
rep<!rt  and  who  plan  to  make  speeches 
expressing  their  points  of  view  I  am  in- 
terested primarily  in  getting  as  much 
leyLslation  passed  as  possible  I  realize 
that  a  conference  report  is  a  pruilcged 
matter.  I  would  hope,  before  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  took  any  definitive 
action,  we  would  have  a  chance  to  have 
a  private  conference. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  the 
full  committee  ordered  to  be  reported 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  As  I 
informed  the  majority  leader  a  bit 
earlier,  a  request  had  been  made  that 
that  bill  not  be  acted  upon  until  after 
the  July  Fourth  recess.  That  objtKtion 
has  been  withdrawn  I  think  ever>'  con- 
troversial feature  of  the  bill  has  been 
elimin:ited  This  question,  then.  Does 
the  majority  leader  and  does  the 
minority  leader  desire  to  take  the  bill  up 
before  we  ao  into  the  July  Fourth  recess? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understood  there  was 
a  good  bit  of  controversy  left  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  does  not  matter  to 
me  I  had  contacted  certain  Senators.  I 
understood  all  controversial  features 
had  been  eliminated.  I  guess  I  was  mis- 
informed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  the  salary  formu- 
las still  In  the  blip 

Mr  BARTLETT.  That  is  not  in  the 
bill  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  the  .sal- 
aries for  Senate  cmulovees  and  staff  as- 
sistants in  Senators  offices? 
Mr  DIRKSKN.  Yes. 
Mr  BARTLETT.  That  hft^  been  re- 
moved 

Mr  MANSFIELD  If  we  get  stuck  for 
legislation,  we  will  take  it  up  If  there 
is  a  question  about  it.  wt  will  not  take  it 
up  I  thr.'.k  the  learJersnip  ouaht  to  be 
allowed  a  little  flexibility  to  take  advan- 
tage of  events  as  they  may  happen 

Mr  BARTLETT.  So  far  as  I  know  no 
member  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  cares  whether  it  is 
taken  up  now  or  later 

Mr.  TYDIN'GS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  iMr  Harris!  must 
leave  for  Korea.  He  is  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  an  amendment  v^hicli  I  am  sponsor- 
ing, as  well  as  other  Senators.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  bill  could  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  July  Fourth  recess 
for  action. 

Mr  MANSPTELD  I  would  say.  having 
watched  the  Senator  for  .several  years 
now.  that  he  need  have  no  tear  of  lo.ss  of 
cosponsors  or  the  services  of  cosponsors. 
becau.se  he  can  handle  matters  himself. 
The  leadership  will  discu.ss  the  matter 
with  him  b("iore  any  decision  is  made. 


the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  of 
Korea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  ;t  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnjm  Suuth  Carolina 
!Mr.  ThirmondI  a;.d  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  HA-<Risi 
be  excused  for  2  days  on  official  business 
in  Korea.  I  should  .say  for  the  Record 
that  they  have  been  designated  to  attend 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTIF.S  ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OP 
NICKEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  342, 
H.Il.  3349. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  3349'  to  continue  until  the 
clo.se  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing 
s'l.-pension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel. 

There  beinsj  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  H  R. 
334;)  continues  through  September  30, 
lL»f>7.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  lorms  of  nickel. 

On  September  27,  1965.  the  tariff  on 
unwrought  nickel,  nickel  powder,  and 
fcrronickel  was  su.spended  from  that  date 
until  June  30.  1967.  The  House  bill  would 
extend  the  duty  suspension  for  an  addi- 
tional 90  days— until  September  30,  1967. 
This  short  period  Is  supposed  t  j  give  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  bargaining  lever- 
age to  get  some  concessions  out  of  the 
EEC — particularly  France — for  our  ex- 
ports of  nickel  and  nickel  products. 

The  regular  tariff  on  lhe.se  products 
is  1  25  cents  per  pound — rouehly  equiv- 
alent to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2.25 
p.  rcent  This  works  out  to  a  savings  of 
about  $10  to  S15  per  ton  on  stainless 
steel  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  bill 
are  U  S  manufacturers  of  stainless  steel. 
In  orc'er  to  compete  with  stainless  steel 
import,  the  U.S.  Industry  needs  the  $10 
to  S15  per  ton  savings  made  po.ssible  by 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  tariff. 
Favorable  reports  on  H.R  3349  were 
received  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
no  objection  to  the  measure  was  raised 
by  either  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Your 
committee  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter, 
dated  May  12.  1967.  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There   being  no  objection,  the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Oenerai  Counsel  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington  D.C.May  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B   Lung, 
CHairman.  Cotnmittre  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wcfungton.  D  C. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Ch<>irm.^n:  Referenre  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  tii.s  Depart- 
ment on  HR  3349.  ■To  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30.  1967.  t!ie  exlstii.g  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel." 

The  pnpo^ed  legislation  would  amend 
Items  91121.  911  22  and  91123  of  the  Tariff 
Scliedules  to  extend  until  Septemoer  30.  1967. 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
ferro.ilckel.  unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel 
powders.  The  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 


June  -27,  1967 
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these  commodities   will   expire   on   June  30, 
1967. 

The  Department  anticipates  no  unusual 
administrative  difficulties  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  enactment. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  bene- 
ficiary of  this  tariff  suspension  will  be  the 
French  firm  Societe  Le  Nickel  S.A.  This  Arm 
produces  ferronlckel  in  New  Caledonia  which 
It  exports  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  Societe  Le  Nickel  is  buy- 
ing nickel  oxide  sinter  from  Cuba  under  a 
three-year  contract  expiring  in  June,  1968, 
calling'  for  delivery  of  15,000  metric  tons.  This 
nickel  oxide  sinter  is  produced  at  the  Nlcaro 
nickel  plant  in  Cuba,  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Nlcaro  plant  and  mines  were 
seized  by  the  Castro  regime  as  were  the 
nickel  mines  and  processing  plant  at  Moa 
Bay.  Cuba,  which  belonged  to  the  Preeport 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company  of  Louisiana.  In  both 
cases  no  compensation  has  been  made  by  the 
Castro  government. 

We  can  assure  the  Committee,  however, 
that  this  Department  under  the  Cuban  As- 
sets Control  Regulations  has  prevented  any 
of  the  Cuban  nickel  from  being  marketed  In 
the  United  States.  We  are  also  satisfied  that 
no  such  nickel  will  enter  the  United  States 
If  this  bill  Is  enacted. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureavi  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Fred  B.  Smith, 
General  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Domestic  manganese  is  used  primarily 
in  flashlight  batteries,  while  higher  grade 
imported  manganese  ore  is  relied  upon 
almost  entirely  for  Industrial  uses  such 
as  in  the  production  of  steel. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  come  pri- 
marily from  Brazil,  Ghana,  India,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Mexico. 

Suspending  the  duty  on  this  ore  should 
reduce  costs  to  domestic  producers  of 
ferromanganese  by  about  $10  per  ton  of 
alloy  produced  and  thereby  enable  them 
to  compete  more  favorably  with  foreign 
producers. 

This  bill  would  apply  with  respect  to 
ore  imported  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  Question  Is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


I 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OP 
DUTIES  ON  MANGANESE  ORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  343, 
H.R.  3652. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  t^tle. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  3652)  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1970,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (in- 
cluding ferruginous  ore>  and  related 
products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bin  would  suspend  the  import  duty  on 
manganese  ore  for  an  additional  3-year 
period  through  Jime  30.  1970.  The  tariff 
on  this  ore  was  originally  suspended  for 
a  temporary  3-year  period  in  1964. 

Generally,  the  duty  on  manganese  ore 
Is  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
manganese  content  of  the  ore,  except 
that  manganese  ore  from  Commtmlst- 
controlled  or  dominated  cotmtries  is 
dutiable  at  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Under  the  bill,  the  suspension  of  duty 
will  not  apply  to  this  Communist  ore; 
rather  the  full  1-cent  duty  will  continue 
to  apply. 

U.S.  manganese  deposits  are  very  lim- 
ited and  are  generally  of  poor  quality. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTIES  FOR  METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  346, 
H.R.  5615. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Ligzslativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  5615)  to  continue  tmtil  the 
close  of  Jime  30,  1969.  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  Items  911.10  (relating  to  copper  waste 
and  scrap)  and  911.11  (relating  to  articles 
of  copper  to  be  used  In  remanufacture  by 
melting)  of  such  Schedules  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "6/30/68"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •'6/30/69". 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  strike  out  "(c) "  and  insert  "(b) ";  and, 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "The", 
to  strike  out  "amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b) "  and  Insert  "amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a) ". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1942  the  tariff  on  certain  scrap  metal  has 
been  suspended  by  a  series  of  temporary 
acts  ..The  metals  involved  are  principally 
iron  and  steel,  aluminiun,  magnesium, 
and  nickel.  Copper  scrap  generally  has 
not  been  dealt  with  in  these  metal  scrap 
suspension  acts. 

The  duty  suspension  with  respect  to 
scrap  metal  terminates  June  30  of  this 
yeaif,  except  that  the  tariff  suspension  on 
copper  scrap  terminates  June  30,  1968 — 
the  same  time  the  tariff  suspension  on 
copper  ores  and  blister  and  unwrought 
copper  expires.  Tariffs  on  these  copper 
imports  were  suspended  last  year  as  part 
of  the  administration's  effort  to  relieve 
a  serious  copper  shortage  and  to  stop 
spiraling  copper  prices. 

The  House  bill  would  extend  the  tariff 
suspension  period  for  both  copper  scrap 
and  other  metal  scrap  until  June  30, 
1969. 


The  Committee  on  Finance  received 
numerous  complaints  that  copper  scrap 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  part 
of  a  bill  relating  to  other  scrap  metals, 
but  should  be  considered  along  with 
other  copper  imports — copper  ore  and 
blister  and  unwrought  copper — when 
legislation  respecting  these  products  is 
considered  next  year.  They  point  out  that 
this  is  the  way  the  original  suspension 
legislation  was  enacted. 

We  looked  into  these  complaints  and 
can  find  no  compelling  reason  to  act  on 
the  copper  scrap  question  more  than  a 
year  before  the  present  tariff  suspension 
on  this  material  expires.  As  a  procedural 
matter  the  committee  felt  it  would  be 
preferable  to  consider  all  phases  of  the 
copper  import  problem  together. 

For  that  reason,  we  amended  the  House 
bill  to  delete  references  to  copper  scrap. 
Under  the  bill  as  amended  the  tariff  on 
the  scrap  metals  involved — principally 
iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
and  nickel,  will  continue  to  be  suspended 
for  the  same  2-year  period  fixed  by  the 
House.  Copper  scrap,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  remain  subject  to  last  year's  act, 
under  which  the  tariff  is  suspended 
through  June  30,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PARKING 
FACILITY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  347, 
S.  944 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  944)  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  4  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8,  to  strike  "the";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "Services",  to  strike  "Ad- 
ministration"; on  page  6,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "Board",  to  insert  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  20 
(a)  (11)  of  this  Act";  on  page  9.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "in",  to  insert  "street"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  insert 
"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  superseding  title  23, 
United  States  Code.";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "Services",  to  strike  out  "Ad- 
ministration"; on  page  12,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "at",  to  strike  out  "or  above"; 
on  page  13,  line  13,  after  the  word  "es- 
tablished", to  insert  "imder  this  Act"; 
on  page  14,  line  23,  after  the  words  "de- 
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velopment".  to  Insert  "and  zoning'  ;  on 
page  29,  line  9,  after  the  word  "ap- 
proval", to  strike  out  the  comma:  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  -streets '.  to  insert 
"rights-of-way.";  on  page  30.  line  8.  af- 
ter "Sec.  13.",  to  strike  out  ■ '  a  •  " ;  in  line 
20.  after  the  word  "bond",  to  strike  out 
the  semicolon  and  insert  a  comma:  on 
page  31,  line  24.  after  the  word  "lof  . 
to  strike  out  "used  primarily  '  and  insert 
"primarily  open  to  public  use  ':  on  paee 
34,  Una  10,  after  the  word  •Columbia  . 
to  insert  "Circuit";  on  page  39.  after  hne 
3.  to  strike  out: 

(11)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  oi 
section  15  of  the  Act  approved  August  2.  1946 
(60  Stat.  806.  810:  5  U  S  C  A.  55iii,  to  em- 
ploy, or  to  enter  into  contracts  with,  con- 
sulting engineers,  architects,  accountants, 
legal  counsel,  construction  and  flnancial  con- 
sultants, managers,  superinteudenta,  and 
such  other  consultants  .md  teclmical  e.xpcrts 
.13  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parking  Board  may 
be  necessary  or  desirnbip: 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
(11)  To  employ,  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, legal  counsel,  construction  and 
financial  consultants,  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  such  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ParUng  Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  dvll  servlcce.  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

On  page  40,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  •$1,000  '  and  in- 
sert "$2,500";  on  page  43,  line  11.  after 
the  word  "judgment  ',  to  insert  "or.  if 
the  Commission  so  delegates,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment."; In  line  24,  after  the  word 
•the",  to  insert  "District  of  Columbia  '; 
on  page  44,  line  2,  after  the  word  •The", 
to  insert  "District  of  Columbia ';  and.  on 
page  47,  line  2,  after  "Sec.  27  ",  to  strike 
out  "The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment."  and  insert  This  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment."; ao  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S    944 
Be  it  enacted   by   tfie   Senatf   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   Stat>-s   of 
America  in  Congress  as'tembled. 

FINDINGS    OF    F.\CT       SHORT    TnT-E 

Section  1.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  area  has  been  Accompanied 
by  an  ever-tacreaslng  number  of  persons  en- 
tering the  District  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehicle  which  has  resulted  in  serious  traffic 
congestion; 

(2)  this  congestion  restricts  the  inter- 
change of  goods,  services  and  people  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  both: 
Imposes  hardships  and  Inconvenience  on 
residents,  employers,  employees,  and  tourists 
In  the  National  Capital  area:  impedes  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  governments:  and 
Interferes  with  the  rapid  iind  effective  dis- 
position of  police  and  flreSghtlng  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  Capital  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  provides 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  area  a  variety  of  economic  and  effi- 


cient means  of  travel  Into  and  through  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

i4i  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  highways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
buses,  and  off-street  p.irking  facilities  for 
motor  vehicles: 

i5i  off-street  parking  facilities  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  at  rates  and  locations 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National 
Capital  area  have  not  been  provided:   and 

i6)  the  establishment  of  a  parking  au- 
thority to  suppiement  e.xistlng  parking  with 
additional  off-street  p.irking  facilities  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  .md  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  the  safety,  (.onvenlence.  and  welfare  of 
the  residents  thereof  and  the  visitors  thereto, 
iind  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  and 
District   of    Columbia    governments. 

ibi  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Parking   F.icillty    Acf. 

CREATION  OP  PARKING  BOARD 

Sec  2.  (ai  There  is  hereby  created  and 
established  a  body  politic  and  corporate  of 
perpetual  duration,  to  be  known  .is  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Parking  Board''  (herein 
called  the  "Parking  Board'^i.  Tlie  Parking 
Board  shall  con.slst  of  three  members  who 
shall  be  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missiuners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  Parking 
Board  sh.ill  be  the  same  as  his  term  of  office 
,-\s  such  Commissioner  Two  members  of  the 
P  irking  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
The  members  of  the  Parking  Board  shall 
select  from  among  their  number  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Parking  Board. 

1  b>  The  Parking  Board  shall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  other  appli- 
cable laws  relating  to  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columblrt,  an  AdminLstrator.  The 
P'-irklng  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Adminis- 
trator such  authority  as  may  be  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

PARKING    ADVISORY    COf.VClL 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  Council  i  herein  called  the 
".Advisory  Council").  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  compo.sed  of  eleven  members,  con- 
sLstlng  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irterlor  or 
his  designee  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
fic or  ills  designee,  the  .Admin Is (faTtr*  of 
General  Services  or  his  designee,  the  Chalr- 
m.in  of  the  National  Capital  Plmning  Com- 
mission or  his  designee,  the  Admlnistr.itor  of 
the  N.itlonal  Capital  Transport -itioii  Agency 
or  his  designee,  all  ex  officio,  and  six  mem- 
bers from  private  life  appointed  b>  the  Park- 
ing Board  of  whom  one  shnll  be  designated 
biennially  by  the  Parking  Board  to  serve  as 
chairman  The  members  from  private  life 
^hill  be  chosen  to  reflect  a  range  of  experl- 
eiice  in  such  fields  as  architecture  engineer- 
ing, retail  trade,  real  estate,  financing,  law, 
m  itor  ".ehlcle  parking,  and  transportation. 

ib>  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  first  appKJintments 
made  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  one-year 
term,  one  member  shall  be  ippolnted  for  a 
two-year  t?rm,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  three-year  term,  and  two  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  four-year  term 
.Any  member  .ippolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  he  is  replacing  .Any  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment 

(CI  111  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  officers  or  empioyees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  public  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 


necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
perlormance  of  duties  vested  in  'he  Council. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
other  than  those  to  whom  paragraph  (1) 
Is  appliCiibie.  shall  receive  compensntion  at 
'.he  r.ite  of  $50  per  d.iy  for  each  d.iy  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
.w  memt>ers  of  such  C'">uncil  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  tor  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  r.eces,>:,ir\  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
-as  members  of  the  Council 

(dl  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  .Act.  including  the  overall  planning  of 
parking  facilities,  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, design,  and  operation  of  such  facilities 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  request  or  the  .Advisorv  Council  shall 
determine  The  Parking  Board  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  e.ich 
mutter  made  subject  to  a  public  hearing  'ry 
tills  Act,  and  shall  Include  the  report  of  the 
Council,  if  any.  In  the  Parking  Board's  record 

(e)  The  Advisory  Council  Is  authorized. 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visloiis  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  other  applicable  laws  relating 
to  the  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  appoint  an  executive  secretary  Subject  to 
reimbursement  by  the  Parking  Bjard  for 
the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits,  and 
similar  costs  for  such  employees,  and  ex  officio 
members  of  the  .Ad.lsory  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbi.i 
shall  make  available  to  the  exe.nulve  secre- 
t.iry  such  staff,  information,  and  technical 
assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  .Act. 

(fi  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized. 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  Parking  Board,  m  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  20(a»lll)  of  this  .Act 
to  hire  Independent  consultants  to  assist  It 
In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PARKING    STUDT 

Sec.  4.  lai  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  \ear  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  .Act.  and  not  less  than  once 
each  five  years  thereafter,  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute a  comprehensive  report  on  p.irking 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area    Such  report  shall  Include— 

I  1 )  an  inventory  of  existing  parking  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  public 
and  private,  and  an  analysis  of  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  they  are  utilized; 

(2)  an  inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facilities 
In  the  National  Capital  area,  including  ronds 
highways,  buses  and  rapid  rail  transit  and 
an  analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which   they  .nre  utlli.:ed. 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  extent,  type,  and 
location  of  all  parking  facilities  and  on- 
street  parking  which  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  achieving  balanced  transporta- 
tion and  an  efficient  flow  of  traffic  In  the 
N.itlonal  Capital  area  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need,  if  any.  for  addi- 
tional public  parking  facilities  and  the  areas 
witiiin  which  such  facilities  should  be  lo- 
cated: and 

i4l  any  other  Information  or  recommenda- 
tions that  the  .Advisory  Council  determines 
to  be  useful  to  the  Parking  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Us  duties  under  this  Act. 

I  hi  The  Advisory  Council  shall  refer  the 
parking  rep-irt  to  all  Interested  agencies  In 
the  National  C;ipital  area  for  their  informa- 
tion and  comments  TTie  p.arklng  report  and 
all  relevant  data  used  to  compile  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and 
operators  of  private  parking  facilities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  loanable  them 
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more   eflectlvely  to  plan  the  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  facilities. 

ACQUISITION    OF    PARKING    FACILITIES 

Sec.  5.  <a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  in  Its  own  name,  by  purchase, 
lease,  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  property,  real  or  pversonal.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  any  rights  or 
interests  therein,  as  the  Parking  Board  may 
require  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  except  that  In  no  case  shall  the  Park- 
ing Board  acquire  by  condemnation  any  real 
property  on  which  there  Is  located  a  parking 
facility,  unless  the  Parking  Board  Intends 
substantially  to  Increase  the  number  of 
vehicles  which  can  be  parked  on  such  prop- 
ertv  Provided,  That  If  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Board  Institutes  a  condemnation 
proceeding;  lo  acquire  land  on  which  there 
is  located  a  parking  facility  the  owners  of 
such  property  file  with  the  court  a  signed 
statement  to  the  effect  that  they  plan  to 
undertake  such  construction  as  is  necessary 
to  cause  to  be  located  thereon  a  parking 
facility  equal  in  capacity  to  that  propwsed 
to  be  constructed  thereon  by  the  Board  and 
that  they  will  cause  such  construction  to  be 
commenced  within  one  year  after  the  date 
such  statement  Is  filed,  the  condemnation 
proceeding  shall  be  stayed  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  such  construction.  Upon  such  com- 
pletion, the  court  shall  enter  an  order  dis- 
missing the  condemnation  proceeding.  II 
iuch  construction  does  not  commence  within 
such  one-year  period  and  proceed  expedi- 
tiously thereafter,  the  Board  may  proceed 
with  the  condemnation  proceeding. 

(bi  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia  are  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consideration. 
air  and  subsurface  rights  In  areas  consisting 
principally  of  land  In  street,  highway,  rail- 
way, or  subway  rights-of-way,  bridges,  and 
other  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  by 
the  Parking  Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  Act.  The  Commissioners,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  shall  exercise  this  authority 
to  enable  the  Parking  Board  to  locate  park- 
ing facilities  in  such  manner  as  to  coordinate 
parking  with  any  future  highway  or  subway 
construction  In  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  superseding  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
•Administrator  of  General  Services  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make  avail- 
.ible  to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consid- 
eration, subsurface  rights  In  lands  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction  and  control  for  use  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
tills  Act. 

Id  I  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
parking  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  property  for  the  purp»)se  of  establishing 
thereon  a  parking  facility  (other  than  the 
taking  of  options)  until  the  Parking  Board 
has — 

(1)  obtained  a  study  of  such  proposed 
f  icility  from  an  independent  expert  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  any  such 
facility,  and 

(2)  held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  such  facility,  its  proposed 
size,  anci  its  economic  feasibility.  The  Board 
shall  publish  notice  of  any  s'uch  hearing  In 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  le.\st  twenty 
dayi  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(ei  No  condemiL-ttion  proceeding  shall  be 
Instituted  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
missioners, acting  in  their  capacity  as  Com- 
.Tilssioners,  shall  have  approved  the  filing  of 
such  proceedings.  Condemnation  proceed- 
ings brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be   brought    in    the    name    of    the    Parking 
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Board.  Sucli  proceedings  shall  be  Instituted 
and  conducted  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  CoKpi^bla,  which 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  be  prosecuted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  In  proceedings  in- 
stituted and  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  sections  1311  through  1321  ol  title  16  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  except  that 
(1)  wherever  in  such  sections  the  terms 
"Board  of  Commissioners"  or  "Board"  ap- 
pear, such  terms  shall  be  deemed,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  mean  the  Parking 
Board.  (2)  wherever  In  such  sections  provi- 
sion is  made  for  property  to  be  taken  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  pro- 
visions shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
construed  to  mean»the  Parking  Board,  (3) 
wherever  in  such  sections  reference  Is  made 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  a.  party  to  a 
proceeding  Instituted  or  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  such  sections),  such  terms 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Parking 
Board,  and  (4)  wherever  In  such  sections 
any  payment  U  required  by  any  of  such  sec- 
tions to  be  made  from  appropriated  funds, 
such  payment  Is  authorized  to  be  made  from 
any  moneys  of  the  Parking  Board  which  are 
available  for  such  purpose. 

(f)  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  property  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  authorized  only  If, 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property,  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have  taken  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Retained  at  least  two  qualified,  Inde- 
pendent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  It  In 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  and  such  appraisers  have  advised 
the  Parking  Board,  in  writing,  of  such  value; 

(2)  Established  a  fair  market  value  for  the 
property  based  on  such  appraisal; 

(3)  Certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
ptircbase  the  property  at  such  fair  market 
value; 

(4)  Initiated  condemnation  proceedings 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  cer- 
tification required  by  paragraph  (3)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  in  the  event  the  Parking  Board 
shall  fall  to  Initiate  such  proceedings  within 
the  prescribed  period,  the  Parking  Board 
shall  be  foreclosed  from  IrUtlatlng  any  such 
proceeding  against  said  real  property  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  ex- 
piration of  said  ninety-day  period; 

(5)  Certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  available  tb  any  families  which  may  be 
displaced  by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentals  they  can  reasonably  afford;  and 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
other  unforeseeable  circumstances.  It  will 
commence,  or  caiise  to  be  commenced,  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  upon  such 
property  within  one  year  following  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

(g)  In  addition  to  any  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Parking 
Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  by  rea- 
son of  Its  acquisition  of  property  under  the 
authority  of  ihU  section  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  persons  would  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  if  such  displacements  had  been 
within  the  purview  of  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Hotising  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Parking  Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which  such 
Agency  shall  undertake  to  administer  the 
payments  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  the  Parking  Board  with 
relocation  services  In  like  manner  as  such 
Agency  provides  such  services  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(h)  No  parking  facility  shall  be  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  upon  any  property 
zoned  residential  without  the  approval  of  the 
Zoning  Commission  of  the  District,  which 
may  grant  such  approval  only  after  public 
notice  and  hearing  In  accordance  with  the 


provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1938  (52  Stat.  798  (1938);  D.  C.  Code,  sec. 
5-415). 

PARKING   BOARD   AUTHORIZED  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND 
OPERATE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized 
to  undertake,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the 
clearance  and  improvement  of  any  property 
acquired  by  it  under  this  Act  as  well  as  the 
construction,  establishment,  reconstruction, 
alteration,  repair,  and  maintenance  thereon 
of  parking  facilities.  The  Parking  Board  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  such  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and /or  repair  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
herein,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Flan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.8.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C, 
276(c)). 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may,  with  respect 
to  any  facility  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act, 

( 1 )  lease  space  in  such  facility  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such  facility 
fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial  purposes, 
and 

(2)  lease  or  sell  air  rights  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

If  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purposes  Is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  is 
compatible  with  the  development  and  zon- 
ing of  the  vicinity  in  which  such  facility  Is 
located:  Provided,  That  no  petroleum  prod- 
ucts shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  any 
entrance  to  or  exit  from  any  parking  facility 
constructed  or  acquired  under  this  Act. 
The  rentals  so  generated  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  fixing  the  rental  or  sales  price  of 
any  real  property  or  facility  leased  or  sold 
pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8. 

c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  sell,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  hereof,  any  facility  acquired 
or  constructed  under  this  Act  unless  the 
Parking  Board  determines  that  the  public 
interest  would  best  be  served  if  It  operated 
such  facility  Itself,  and  includes  in  its 
record  of  the  matter  a  statment  aB  to  its 
reasons  therefor.  Each  such  determination  so 
made  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board 
not  less  than  every  three  years  following  the 
date  on  which  such  determination  Is  made. 
The  Parking  Board  shall  extend  to  all  quali- 
fied persons  experienced  In  the  business  of 
motor  vehicle  parking  who  owned  a  parking 
facility  on  any  land  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  right  of  first 
refusal  with  respect  to  any  sale,  or  the  right 
to  meet  the  high  bid,  with  respect  to  the 
leasing,  of  any  parking  facility  constructed 
on  such  land. 

(d)  In  operating  any  such  facility,  the 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide, 
by  ccMitract  or  otherwise,  for  such  operation 
of  its  parking  facilities  by  any  person  or 
management  firm  competent  to  manage  the 
operation.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  1034). 

PARKING  BOARD  AUTHORIZED  TO  LEASE  FACHITIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  lease  any  parking  facility  acquired 
or  constructed  by  it  for  such  period  of  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a 
lease  which  Is  used  as  security  for  perma- 
nent financing  shall  not  exceed  forty  years 
m  duration  and  any  other  lease  shall  not 
exceed  five  years  in  duration.  The  Parking 
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Board  shall  Invite  competitive  bids  for  the 
lease  Of  any  peirklng  f.icility,  but.  may.  when- 
ever It  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, negotiate  the  lease  of  any  such  facil- 
ity. The  Parking  Bo.ird  shall  include  in  Its 
record  of  the  matter  a  statemenl  aa  to  Its 
reason  for  so  negotUtuitc  .uiy  suc.^  lease. 

lb)  The  Parking  Bo;u-U  sh.Ul  not  lease  any 
such  facility  for  an  lainua.  rent-al  in  an 
amoiuit  leaa  than  that  which  Ls  necessary  tci 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  fa- 
cility and  to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve 
for  such  purpoee;  to  meet  the  Parking 
Board's  obligations,  if  any.  under  the  lease 
Including  any  obligation  to  repair,  maintain. 
or  Insure  the  facility;  tti  make  payments  In 
iieu  of  taxes:  and  to  meet  all  adnunlstratlve 
expenses  and  other  charges  In  connection 
therewith;  except  that  the  Parking  Board 
may.  for  good  cause,  accept,  for  such  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  ParSIri?  B<.ard  may  deter- 
mine Is  necessary,  a  lower  rental  th.in  the 
minim ixm  hereinabove  prescribed,  subject  to 
the  repayment  to  the  Parking  B<iiird  of  the 
difference  between  such  lower  rental  and 
such  minimum  rental  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  r  r  which  tl.e  parking 
facility  Is  leased. 

ic)  The  lease  of  a  parking  facility  sh;Ul 
be  upon  terms  and  conthtljns  reqjlrinsr  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  tne  gen- 
eral public  In  accord.' Mce  with  rates,  hours 
of  service,  methods  of  operation,  rules,  and 
regulations  established  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  posted  In  such  parking 
facility  by  the  lessee 

PARKING  aOABO  AUTHORIZED    TO    SELL    F.AtlLlTIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  sell  any  parking  facility  other  than 
any  facility  constructed  on  land  owned  by  or 
acquired  from  the  governments  of  the  L'nlted 
States  or  the  District  of  Co!\imblfi  T!.e  Park- 
ing Board  shall  Inv.te  .-ompetltive  bids  for 
the  sale  of  any  such  parking  lacillty.  buf 
may.  whenever  It  detnrnilnes  It  to  be  In  the 
public  interest,  negotiate  the  sale  of  sxich  fa- 
cility. The  Parking  Board  shall  .r.clude  in 
Its  record  of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to 
Us  reason  for  so  negotiating  any  such  sale 

(b)  The  sale  of  any  such  parking  fai'iuty 
shall  be  upon  term.s  ir.d  conditions  requiring 
that  such  parking  facility  shall  be  opernted 
and  maintained  for  the  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles by  the  general  public  in  accordance 
with  rates,  hours  of  sfr.ice.  method  of  opera- 
tion, rules,  and  repul  iri'  r.s  established  or 
approved  by  the  Parkl.ig  Board  ,ind  posted  In 
such  parking  facility  by  the  purch-uer 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  is  .luthorlzed.  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  facility 
acquired  or  constructed  by  It.  to  Include  in 
the  deed  for  such  property  a  covenant  run- 
ning with  the  land.  'vli.  reby  the  purchaser 
agrees,  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  In- 
terest, that  the  property  purchased  from  the 
Parking  Board  wl!!  be  u.sed  ar,  a  parking  fa- 
cility for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Parking 
Board  shall  specify  in  said  covenant  The 
Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to  agree,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section (bl,  to  the  rple.i.se  i>r  modlflc:itlon  of 
Uny  such  covenant  whenever  'he  Parking 
Board  shall  find,  after  public  hearing,  that 
the  operation  of  a  parking  fariuty  no  lonppr 
is  In  the  public  Interest  or  the  developmert 
of  the  vldnlty  In  which  such  parking  facility 
Is  located  Is  or  will  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  such  facility  Incompatible  with  such 
vicinity. 

LEASmO   PHOPEHTT    FOR    DtVtLOPMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  lease  for  terms  not  exceeding  fortv 
years,  any  real  property  acquired  pursuant 
t.T  this  Act.  and  to  stipulate  In  such  lea>;e 
thit  the  lessee  shall  erect  at  his  or  Its  ex- 
pense a  structure  or  structures  on  the  land 
leased,    which    structure    or    structures    f>r;d 


property  shall  be  primarily  used,  maintained, 
and  operated  as  a  parking  facility  Every  sui  h 
lea.se  shall  be  entered  Into  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  aa  the  P. irking  Board  shall 
impose  including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
quirements that  su'.n  structure  or  structures 
shall  conform  with  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions approved  by  the  Board,  that  such 
structure  or  structures  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  District,  or  In  the  case  of  u 
tacUlty  constructed  on  land  under  the  con- 
trol and  Jurisdiction  of  the  L'nited  States, 
such  structure  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  L'nlted  States,  upon  termination  or 
expiration  of  any  such  lea.-'e,  that  the  lessee 
shall  furnish  security  in  the  form  of  a  penal 
bond,  or  otherwise,  to  gunrantee  fulfillment 
of  his  or  Its  obligations;  that  the  lessee  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  all  laborers  and  mechanic  em- 
ployed m  the  performance  of  such  construc- 
tion alteration,  and  cr  rep.-.'r  rhall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Baoon  Act,  as 
amended,  and  any  other  requirements  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Parking  Board,  shall 
be  related  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  t.hls  Act 

(bl  The  Lessee  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parking  Board  — 

1 1 )  sublea.se  space  In  such  f.icUlty  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  street  upon  which  such 
facility  fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial  pur- 
poses; or 

(2i  sublease  air  rights  above  any  parking 
structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
merrial  purposes: 

If  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purposes  is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  Ls  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  the  vicinity 
in  which  such  facility  Is  located  Proi-ided. 
That  no  petroleum  products  shall  be  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  In  any  entrance  to  or  exit 
from  any  parking  facility  constructed  or 
acquired  under  thlH  Act  The  rent  Us  so  gen- 
erated shall  be  taken  into  account  In  fixing 
*.he  sales  price  of  any  real  pnperty  sold  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  the  approval  of 
ra^es  for  the  parking  of  motor  \ehicles  In 
the   parking    f.icUity   con.structed    thereon 

ici  Any  such  lease  made  pursuant  tt)  this 
section  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Parking  Board  shall  determine, 
and  shall  include  requirements  that  any 
parking  facility  constructed  on  the  land  so 
leaded  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  parlnng  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  accordance  with  rates,  hours 
of  service,  method  of  operation,  rules,  and 
regulations  established  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  posted  In  such  parking 
f.iclllty  by  the  lessee 

RAtiS 

Sec  10  la)  The  Parking  Board  shall  es- 
tablish and.  from  time  to  time,  revise,  with 
or  without  public  hearings,  schedules  of 
rates  to  be  charged  for  use  of  space  In  each 
parking  facility  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  establishing  such  rates,  the  Parking 
Board  shall  (1)  consider,  amnisg  other  fac- 
tors the  existing  rates  charjjed  by  privately 
operated  parking  facilities  serving  the  same 
vicinity  and  ID  consider,  in  light  of  the 
overall  transportation  needs  and  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area,  the  extent  to  which  long-term  and 
short-term  p. irking  is  desirable  at  each  loca- 
tion and  shall  fix  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
each  location  which  Is  designed  to  encourage 
the  types  of  u.se  that  are  desired  ,it  such 
location  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized 
to  provide  rate  differentials  for  such  reasons 
as  the  amount  of  space  occupied,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  facility,  and  other  resasonable 
differences 

(bt  The  rates  t<:>  be  chTrged  for  the  park- 
ing   of    motor    vehicles    -Aithln    the    parking 


facilities  operated  by  the  Parking  Board 
shall  be  hxed  at  the  lowest  rale^  that  will 
defray  the  cost  of  m.iintaining,  operating, 
and  administering  such  p.trking  facilities, 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  facil- 
ities, pay  all  charges,  fees,  and  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  attributable   to  such   facilities 

(Ci  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  iiKiLur  vehicles  wlthm  any  parking 
fuclllues  lea.sed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable 
the  lessee  to  meet  all  his  obligations  under 
his  lease  or  leases,  to  defray  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  operating  expenses;  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return 
on  his  Investment. 

(d)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  tiie  p.irk- 
mg  of  motor  vehicles  within  any  pirkmg  fa- 
cilities sold  by  the  Parking  Bo.ird  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  or  con.ctructed  on  any  unim- 
proved real  pr^  perty  leased  pursuiu/t  -o  sec- 
tion ti  of  Th:  Act.  s;  all  be  lixrd  at  the  lowest 
rates  that  vmU  enable  the  purchaoer  o;  lessee. 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  meet  all  his  obligations 
under  the  purchase  or  lease  agreement  or 
agreements  to  amortize  his  Investment  over 
a  reasonable  period;  to  defray  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  operating  expenses,  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return 
on  his  Investment. 

AUTHORlrV  TO  ISSUE  OBLlCArl   .N'S 

Sec.  11.  (ai  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  and  sell,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  .ts  It  shall  by  resolution  prescribe, 
Its  obIlt,Mtlons  having  such  m.-.turltles  and 
b'  riring  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  .is  mav 
be  determined  by  the  Parking  B>ard:  Pro- 
vided. Th.it  not  more  than  '50000,000  In 
such  obligations  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 
time  Obllg.itions  Is-^ued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  offered  at  public  s.ile  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  .Such  obligations  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  P;irking 
Board  before  muuri'y  in  such  manner  us 
may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations.  The 
prlncip.il  of  and  the  interest  on  any  such 
obligations  so  issued  sh:ill  be  p  lyable  out  of 
any  moneys  or  revenues  of  the  Parking  Bo.-.rd 
available  under  the  provisions  of  th;s  Act 
The  obligations  issued  under  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  the  interest  thereon,  sh-^:!  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  .\r\\ 
the  obligations  Issued  by  the  Parking  B  i.ird 
sn.all  clearly  so  slate 

Obligations  authorized  hereunder  mny  be 
issued  by  the  Parking  Board  in  the  form  of 
temporary.  Interim,  or  definitive  bond.?,  at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  for  any  cf 
Its  corporate  purposes.  Including  acriuiring 
neccs.sury  c.^sh  working  funds  con.struct- 
ing,  recor:strucTing.  extending  or  Imprc. - 
Ing  a  parking  facility  or  facllitlf  r  or  any  part 
there. il  ind  ac'iulr.ng  any  prop-rty.  re.il  or 
personal,  useful  for  the  con  triiction.  reccn- 
strucilon.  cxlcnsion.  improvement,  or  op- 
eration of  a  parking  facility  or  p.irt  thereof 
The  Parking  Board  shall  also  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonds  by 
the  Issuance  cf  refunding  bonds  whether 
the  bonds  to  be  refunded  shall  have  or  have 
not  matured,  and  m.^iy  Issue  tx:)iids  partly  to 
refund  bonds  outstanding  and  partly  for 
any  other  of  its  corporate  purposes  To  the 
extent  'easibie.  the  provisions  of  tills  Art 
governing  the  issuance  ..nd  securing  of  other 
obligations  shall  govern  refunding  bonds  All 
bonr<  ■  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  tc 
have  all  the  qualities  and  Incidents  of  ne- 
gotiable Instruments  under  article  3  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  Parking  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  date,  the  price  or  prices,  and  the 
terms  of  redemption,  and  the  form  and  the 
manner  of  execution  of  the  bonds.  Includ- 
ing any  Interest  coupons  to  be  attached 
thereto,  and  shall  fix  the  denomination  or 
denominations  of  the  bonds  and  the  plnce 
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or  places  of  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est" which  may  be  .Tt  any  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany within  or  without  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  case  any  officer  whose  signature 
tr  a  facsimile  of  whose  signature  shall  ap- 
pear on  any  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease  to 
be  such  officer  before  the  delivery  of  such 
bends,  such  signature  or  such  facsimile  shall 
nevertheless  be  valid  and  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  the  same  as  if  he  had  remained  In 
office  until  such  delivery,  and  any  bond  may 
bear  the  facsimile  signature  of,  or  mny  be 
signed  by,  such  person  as  at  the  actual  time 
of  the  execution  of  such  bond  shall  be  duly 
authorized  to  sign  such  bond  although  at 
the  date  of  such  bond  such  person  may  not 
have  been  such  officer.  The  bonds  may  be  Is- 
sued in  coupon  or  In  registered  form,  or 
V)oth.  as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine, 
.md  provision  may  be  made  for  the  registra- 
tion of  any  coupon  bonds  as  to  principal 
alone  and  also  so  to  both  principal  and  In- 
terest, for  the  reconversion  into  coupon 
bonds  of  any  bonds  registered  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  and  for  the  exchange 
of  either  coupon  bonds  or  registered  bonds 
without  coupons  for  an  equal  aggregate  prln- 
cip.U  amount  of  other  coupon  bonds  or  regis- 
tered bonds  without  coupons,  or  both,  of 
any  denomination  or  denominations. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  ..nd  between  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  compmy  within  or  without  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement  may  con- 
tain provisions  lor  protecting  and  enforcing 
the  riRhts  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders. 
Including  covenants  setting  forth  the  duties 
of  the  Parking  Board  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  the  construction 
of  parking  facilities  and  the  Improvement, 
maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  insur- 
ance of  parking  facilities,  the  rates  to  be 
charged  and  the  custody,  safeguarding,  and 
application  of  all  moneys;  shall  set  forth  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders  and 
of  the  trustees;  may  restrict  the  Individual 
right  of  action  by  bondholders;  and  may 
contain  such  other  provisions  as  the  Parking 
Board  mav  deem  reasonable  and  proper  for 
the  security  of  the  bondholders.  All  expenses 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
such  trust  aRreemcnt  may  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  its  bonds, 
the  Parkliig  Board  shall  have  power,  in  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  Issuance  thereof 
or  ;n  the  trust  agreement  securing  such 
bonds  (Which  shall  constitute  a  contract 
with  the  holders  thereof)  :  to  pledge  all  or 
any  part  of  its  revenue":,  Includ.ng  future 
reve:iues  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and  any 
other  moneys  available  to  the  Parking  Board: 
to  coven-HU  with  respect  to  pledges  of  rev- 
enues, liens,  morteages.  sales,  leases,  any 
property  then  owned  or  thereafter  acquired, 
or  against  permittln;^  or  suffering  any  Hen 
on  such  revenues  or  property;  to  covenant 
with  respect  to  limitations  on  any  right  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  p.trk- 
ing f.icUlty  or  part  thereof,  or  nnv  property 
f'f  a;.v  kind:  to  covenant  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  any  bonds  to  be  Issued,  the  currody, 
application  investment,  and  dlsposlt.o'i  of 
the  proceeds  fhereoi.  the  ls."^uanco  of  addi- 
tional boiid.-  the  Incurrine  of  any  other  ob- 
ligations by  It  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  or  any 
other  ohliijatlons.  the  sources  and  .nethod 
of  such  pavmeni.  the  rank  or  priority  of  any 
such  bonds  or  other  obligations  with  respect 
to  any  lien  or  security  or  as  to  the  .i.-celerj- 
tion  of  the  maturity  of  any  such  bonds  or 
other  oblieations;  and  to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  replacement  of  lost,  destroyed, 
or  mutilated  bonds.  The  Parking  Board  is 
further  authorized  to  pledge  as  .'■ecurlty  for 
revenue  bonds  the  revenues  of  parking 
meters,  and  to  cnrenant  with  r-snec*  to  the 


Installation,  relocation,  operation.  and 
maintenance  of  parking  meters:  the  main- 
tenance of  its  real  and  personal  property,  the 
replacement  thereof;  the  insurance  to  be  car- 
ried thereon  and  use  and  disposition  of  in- 
surance money;  the  rates  and  other  charges 
to  be  established  and  charged  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  under  the  authority  of  this  Act; 
the  amount  to  be  raised  each  year  or  other 
period  of  time  by  rentals,  sales,  fees,  rates, 
or  other  charges,  and  as  to  the  use  and  dis- 
position to  be  made  thereof;  and  for  the 
creation  of  special  funds  and  accounts.  In- 
cluding reasonable  reserves. 

(b)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Parking 
Board,  their  transfer  and  the  Income  there- 
from (Including  any  profit  made  on  the  sale 
thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  by  any 
county,  municipality,  or  other  municipal 
subdivision  or  taxing  authority  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  estate.  Inheritance, 
and  gift  taxes. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  on 
Investment  contained  in  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  Insurance  companies,  and  domestic 
Insurance  associations,  and  all  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, guardians,  trustees,  and  other 
fiduciaries  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds, 
moneys,  or  other  funds  belonging  to  them 
or  within  their  control  In  &nf  bonds  or  other 
obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  It 
being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  author- 
ize the  Investment  In  such  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  of  all  sinking,  insurance,  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  trust  funds;  except 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  from  any  duty  of  exercising 
reasonable  care  In  selecting  securities  for 
purchase  or  Investment. 

(d)  No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  property 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  any 
parking  facility  established  under  this  Act, 
except  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board. 
A  trustee  under  any  trust  or  other  agree- 
ment securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking 
Board  may  be  autborlzed  in  the  event  of 
default  under  any  such  trust  or  agreement 
to  seek  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  who 
may  enter  and  take  possession  of  any  park- 
ing facility  of  the  Parking  Board,  operate 
and  maintain  such  facility,  collect  all  rev- 
enues arising  therefrom,  perform  all  duties 
required  by  this  Act  or  by  any  trust  or  other 
agreement  securing  an  obligation  of  the 
Parking  Board  to  be  performed  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  or  any  officer  thereof,  and  take 
possession  of  the  revenues  from  parking 
meters  applicable  to  the  payment  of  any 
obligations  of  the  Parking   Board. 

PARKING    METERS 

Sec,  12.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  In- 
stall, maintain,  repair,  relocate,  and  remove 
parking  meters  at  such  locations  on  the 
streets,  rights-of-way.  avenues,  roads,  high- 
ways, and  other  public  open  spaces  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  the  Parking  Board  may  de- 
termine as  an  aid  to  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  movement  and  parking  of  motor 
vehicles.  In  carrying  out  the  aforementioned 
duties,  the  Parking  Board  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Highways 
and  Traffic.  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  fees  for  the  parking  of  vehicles 
where  parking  meters  are  now  or  hereafter 
installed  and  to  utilize  Its  own  personnel  to 
collect  such  fees.  Such  fees  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Parking  Board  and  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  disposed  of  In  like  manner  as  other 
revenues  of  the  Parking  Board. 


(b)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
pledge.  In  addition  to  its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for  Its 
obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge  shall 
extend  to  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
revenues  of  the  meters  In  existence  at  the 
time  such  pledge  is  made.  No  covenant  or 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Parking  Board 
shall  prohibit  It  from  relocating  parking 
meters. 

EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  taxes  or  assessments  upon 
any  parking  facilities  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
upon  the  Income  thereof:  Provided,  That  In 
lieu  of  such  taxes  or  assessments  the  Park- 
ing Board  may  pay  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  or  as- 
sessments that  would  have  been  levied 
against  the  property  of  the  Parking  Board 
were  the  Parking  Board  not  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  exemption  from  taxes  and  as- 
sessments hereunder  shall  not  be  extended  to 
any  interest  In  a  parking  facility  conveyed 
by  the  Parking  Board  to  a  grantee  or  lessee. 
The  authority  to  make  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Parking  Board  under  any  bond, 
mortgage,  obligation,  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness, or  contract. 

raiNGE    LOTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  is  au- 
thorized, after  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Oovernments.  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission, 
to  establish  fringe  lots  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal area.  The  head  of  any  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  agency  or  de- 
partment is  authorized  to  make  lands  in  the 
National  Capital  area  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control  available  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  the  Park- 
ing Board  for  use  by  it  In  establishing  fringe 
lots  under  this  section.  No  fringe  lot  shall 
be  established  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  on  land  owned  by  the  United 
States!  or  any  department  of  agency  thereof, 
unless  the  Parking  Board  has  first  obtained 
approval  therefor  from  the  local  governing 
body  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  fringe 
lot  may  be  located. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  established  by  the 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any  such 
fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  may  determine  The 
Parking  Board  is  further  authorized  to  oper- 
ate or  arrange  for  the  operation  of  such 
fringe  lots  either  with  or  without  charge  to 
the  persons  patronizing  such  lots,  or  at  such 
rate  as  the  Parking  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  establish. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"fringe  lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  pri- 
marily open  to  public  use  for  the  long-term 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  located  at  or 
beyond  the  fringe  of  the  central  business 
district  of  the  District  of  Columbia  served  by 
buses,  rail  transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass 
transportation. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  its  review  and  recommendations 
thereon  Its  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing parking  facilities,  construction  of  new 
parking  facilities,  and  lease  of  properties  for 
use  as  parking  facilities:  Provided,  That  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  advisory  In  the  nature,  and  shall  not  be 
binding  upon  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  whenever  such  plans 
and  programs  are  forwarded  to  it  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  to 
study  such  plans  and  programs  and  make 
such  report  thereon  to  the  Parking  Board  as 
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the  CommlMton.  In  its  discretion,  aetermines 
U  necessary  PTOnded  That  if  no  sucn  re- 
port on  sucn  plans  and  programs  Is  suomlt- 
;ed  by  the  Commission  w'thln  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  Punting  Board  forwards 
them  to  the  Commission,  the  Commission's 
approval  of  such  plans  and  programs  shall 
be  assumed. 
coMMi'^sioN  or  riNs:  ^RTs  to  review  pl.\:js 
Sec.  16.  >ai  The  Parlcin;j  Board  s;,al!  In 
accordance  with  the  pruvi.-.. .):;.-,  o!  \i\e  A 't  o.' 
May  16,  1930  (46  Stat  3»i'}  as  amended  >  iO 
use.  121  (1964m.  submit  to  the  Comm:s- 
.sion  of  Fine  Arts  the  plans  for  each  parking 
facility  which  the  Parklni?  Board  proposes  to 
construct  or  which  is  to  be  constructed  on 
land  leased  by  the  Park.ni;  Board 

PBIVATE  PARKING  STRVLTLRFS 

Sec.  17.  I  a)  On  and  after  the  date  oJ  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Di-strlct  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  not  issue  a  building  permit  to 
construct  any  parlci;ig  garage  or  substantially 
to  expand  any  existing  garage  :n  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  i  herein  called 
■  the  Director")  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commlssuii  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  parking  garages  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  the  ap- 
provals required  in  subsection  lai.  together 
with  any  plans  or  data  they  may  by  regula- 
tion require,  the  Director  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  render  a 
decision  within  sixty  days.  The  Director  shall 
approve  any  request  unless  he  ands  '.hat  the 
size,  design,  or  location  of  such  parking 
structure  would  interfere  with  the  efficient 
flow  of  traAc.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  shall  approve  any  isuch  re- 
quest unless  It  finds  that  the  size,  design,  or 
location  of  such  parking  structure  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  plans  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commis.sion  made  pursuant  to 
law.  The  Director  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  may  make  their  ap- 
provals subject  to  such  conditions  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest 

(c)  If  either  the  Dtrector  or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  deny  such  re- 
quest, or  approve  such  request  subject  to 
any  conditions,  the  party  aggrieved  may  ob- 
tain review  of  any  such  decision  by  filing  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  serving 
upon  the  Director  and  or  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Comml'Sl'>n.  wuhin  slxt.v  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  decision,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  decision  of  the  di- 
rector and  or  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  ;n  whole 
or  In  part.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition, 
the  Director  and  or  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  shall  file  in  such  court 
a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  trans- 
cript of  the  proceedings  uptin  which  the 
order  complained  of  was  entered  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition  ^nd  receipt  of  such 
transcript,  such  cour*  sh.ill  have  Juri.sdlctlon 
to  affirm,  modify,  or  iet  .tside.  in  whole  or  In 
part,  any  such  decision  In  any  such  review, 
the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Director  and  the 
National  Capital  Pl.inmng  Commission  shall 
not  be  set  aside  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  TTie  order  of  the  court  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  .islde.  or  enforcing,  m 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  decision  .<;hall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  relating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  construction,  establishment 
expansion,  operation,  or  location  of  parking 
structures  In  the  District  of  Columbia 

NOnCK     TO     PARKING     BOARD     OF     SCHEDULE     OT 
RATES    TO    8B     CH,\RGEO     BY     ['RIVATE     PARKING 

rAcnjnxs 

Sec.  18.  Every  person  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


shall,  pursuant  to  such  rulee  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  establlshe<l  by  the  Parking  Board, 
file  in  writing  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  by  such  person  for  the  storing 
or  parking  of  motor  vehicles  in  such  facility, 
and  m  no  case  shall  such  person,  following 
the  Hllng  of  such  schedule  of  rates,  make 
my  charge  for  such  st^mng  or  ptvrklng  in  ex- 
cess of  that  set  forth  in  such  schedule  so  tiled 
until  forty-eight  hours  after  he  has  notified 
the  Parking  Board  in  writing  of  the  new 
schedule  of  rates  which  he  Intends  tt>  charge. 
NollUng  herein  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Parking  Board  to  fix  or  regulate 
such  rates  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
parking  facility  the  rates  of  which  are  sub- 
jett  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Parking  Board  under  this  Act  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not 
to  exceed  $500. 

AUCrrS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  19  I  at  All  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  and  ac- 
counted for  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Commissioners  In  like  manner  as  is 
provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  P'-ot  tdcd.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  Parking  Boiird  from  providing,  by  cove- 
nant or  otherwise,  for  such  other  audits  us 
It  may  consider  necess.^ry  or  desirable 

lb)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
subsection  (aj  shall  l>e  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Parking  B^jard  s  fiscal  year  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  Include  a  verliicatlon  by  the  person 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  tl) 
assets  and  liabilities.  (2i  capital  and  surplus 
or  detlclt,  (3i  surplus  or  deficit  analysis, 
(4|  Income  and  expenses.  (5)  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  and  (6)  a  separate 
Income  and  expense  statement  for  each  fa- 
cility, including  as  .in  expense  item  a  pay- 
ment in   lieu  of  taxes 

(C)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year 

POWERS    OF    PARKING    BOARD 

Sbc.  20  lai  The  Parking  Board,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  this 
Act,  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  including 
the  following  powers  In  addition  to  others 
herein  granted : 

(1)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise 
and  settle  sulus  and  claims  of  or  against  It, 
to  complain  and  defend  in  Its  own  name  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  State. 
Federal,  or  municipal; 

(2i  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

t3i  To  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal,  and 
enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  re.;ulations  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  Act  or  gov- 
erning the  manner  in  which  its  business  may 
be  conducted  and  the  power:,  granted  to  it 
by   this   Act   may   be  exercised   and   enjoyed, 

(4)  to  make,  deliver,  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  instruments  and  to  acquire 
easements,  rights-of-way.  licenses,  and  other 
Interests  in  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  In  its  own  name; 

(5)  To  construct  and  equip  parkin;j;  facil- 
ities in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  in 
connection  therewith; 

(6)  To  borrow  money;  to  mortgage  or 
hypothecate  its  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  pled..te  its  revenues;  and  to  Issue  and 
iell  Its  obligations; 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 


as  amended  and  other  applicable  laws  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
luch  otficers.  agents,  engineers,  accountants, 
appraisers,  and  other  personnel  for  such  pe- 
riods as  may  be  necessary  in  its  judg.n.ent, 
and  to  determine  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  them  on  behalf  of  the  Parking 
Board; 

(8 1  To  pnxure  and  enter  Into  contracts 
for  an>  types  of  Insurance  and  indemnity 
again.st  loss  or  damage  to  property  from  any 
cause  including  loss  of  use  or  occupancy, 
against  death  or  Injury  of  any  person,  against 
employers'  liability,  against  any  act  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Parking 
Board  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
hl.s  office  or  employment,  or  any  other  Insur- 
able n.-ik; 

(9i  To  deposit  its  moneys  and  other  rev- 
enues in  any  bank  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of   t  le  United  States; 

(10 1  To  spend  its  revenues,  or  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(Ill  To  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
coiuitants.  legal  counsel,  construction  and 
financial  consultants,  managers,  superin- 
tendents and  such  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Parking  Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  civil  service,  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(  12  I  To  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, in  addition  to  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned herein,  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  the  execution  of  its  powers 
under  this  Act  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  all  such  contracts  or  agreements 
shall  be  subject  to  competitive  bidding  un- 
less the  value  thereof  does  not  exceed  $2,500; 
(13  I  To  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  interest 
therein,  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  whether  or  not  improved:  Prorided, 
That  such  action  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law  covering  the  disposal  of  such 
property  by  the  District:  Provided  further. 
Th^it  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  first 
determined,  after  public  hearing  that  any 
such  real  property  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

1 14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  States,  or 
;iny  agency  thereof,  loans,  gr.ints.  or  other 
:i=8lstfincc  on  the  same  basis  as  would  be 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

(bi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  13  of  subsection  tat  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Parking  Board  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  exchange  any  real  property  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  within  one  year 
following  such  acquisition  unless  the  own- 
ers of  such  property  at  the  time  of  Its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Parking  Board  shall  first 
have  been  afforded  a  reasonable  opport\inlty 
to  reacquire  such  property  for  an  amount 
equal  to  that  paid  to  them  by  tlic  Parking 
Board  plu.i  the  cost  of  Improvements  made 
by  the  Parking  Board  to  such  property,  if 
any. 

COMMI.SSIONEH3      Al"THORI;'ED      10      PROVIDE      AS- 
SISTANCE    TO      PARKING      BOARD 

Sec  21,  (a I  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  aid  and  cooperate  in  the  plan- 
ning undertakl'ig.  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, extension,  improvement.  m;iintenance. 
or  operation  of  any  parking  facility  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  .^ct  by  providing  sub- 
ject to  reimbursrment,  such  services,  r-s- 
slstance  or  farilities  as  the  Parking  Board 
may  request. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  reimbursement  to  the 
D.strlct  of  Columbia  bv  the  P. irking  Board 
for  the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits, 
and  slmil.ir  (\pits  for  such  employees,  there 
sh.iU  b?  made  available  to  th"  Parking  Board 
such  number  of  emnloyees  of  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia  as  the  P.irklng  Board  certifies  are 
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necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
which  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Classification    Act   of    1049.    as    amencied. 

(CI  The  provisions  of  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  caption  "For  Metropoli- 
tan Police"  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thlrtietii.  nineteen  hun- 
dred, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1045.  1057,  ch.  422; 
sec,  4-115,  DC.  Code,  1961  edition) .  authorlz- 
mg  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  special 
policemen  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
property  of  corporations  and  Individuals, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Forking  Board. 

idi  The  Corpwratlon  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  and  directed 
m  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  insofar  ns  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  It  necessary  or  convenient  to 
retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

PARKING    FACrLITIES    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  22.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation 
of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  and  of  the 
uses  of  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  20.  1938 
(52  Stat.  797).  as  amended,  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "That  to  promote"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "That  (a)  to  pro- 
mote", and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(bi  The  Zoning  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board,  issue  regulations  to  require, 
with  respect  to  buildings  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
P.irklng  Facility  Act,  that  reasonable  facili- 
ties on  the  premises  or  off  the  premises  be 
provided  for  the  ofTstreet  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  of  the  owners,  occupants,  tenants, 
patrons,  and  customers  of  such  building,  and 
of  the  businesses,  trades,  and  professions  con- 
ducted therein."  The  Commission  may,  how- 
ever, provide  by  regulation  for  waiver  of  such 
requirement  when.  In  Its  Judgment,  or,  if  the 
Commission  so  delegates.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  the  build- 
ing site  is  t(X)  small  reasonably  to  aocommo- 
date  parking  facilities  on  the  premises  to  be 
erected,  or  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  provision  of 
parking  facilities  on  or  off  the  premises  would 
interfere  with  the  efficient  Row  of  pedestrian 
or  vehicular  trafllc,  or  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, provision  of  parking  facilities  on  or  Off 
the  premises  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission made  pursuant  to  law.  Where  such 
w:>:ver  Is  granted,  the  owner  of  the  building 
to  be  erected  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Parking  Board  a  sum  of 
money  which  represents  an  equitable  con- 
tribution toward  the  costs  of  providing  park- 
ing facilities  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  The  District  of  Columbia  Parking  Board, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Park- 
ing Advisory  Council,  shall  establish  general 
regulations  to  govern  the  computation  of 
such  contribution." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  23.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1(  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3 1  "Person"  means  an  individual,  flmn. 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation 
(including  a  nonprofit  corporation); 


(4)  "Revenues"  means  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  parking  facilities,  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  operation  of  parking  meters, 
authorized  to  be  pledged,  and  all  income  and 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  source; 

(5)  "Parking  facility"  means  a  parking  lot, 
parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (either 
single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at.  above,  or 
below  the  surface)  primarily  for  the  offstreet 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  open  to  public  use 
for  a  fee,  and  all  property,  rights,  easements, 
and  Interests  relating  thereto  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical construction  or  the  operation 
thereof; 

(6)  "Parking  garage"  means  any  struc- 
ture (either  single-  or  multi-level  and  either 
at,  above,  or  below  the  surface)  which  Is 
open  to  public  use  for  a  fee  and  which  is 
primarily  used  for  the  offstreet  parking  of 
motor  vehicles;  and 

(7)  "National  Capital  asea"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  surrounding  Juris- 
dictions which  are  commonly  recognized  as 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area. 

ABOLITION  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLTTMBIA  MO- 
TOR VEHICLE  PARKING  AGENCT  AND  TRANSFER 
OF    FUNDS    AND    PROPERTY    TO    PARKING    BOARD 

Sec,  24.  (a)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency  created  by  Reorganization  Order 
Numbered  54  and  reconstituted  under  Or- 
ganization Order  Numbered  106  (title  I  ap- 
pendix, D.C.  Code),  predicted  upon  author- 
ity contained  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  824),  is  hereby 
abolished.  The  functions,  positions,  person- 
nel, equipment,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  fun<ls,  available  or  to  be 
made  available  relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Parking  Board. 

(b)  All  positions,  personnel,  equipment, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  Installing,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters 
on  the  public  streets  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking 
Board  from  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Trafllc. 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  April  4, 
1938  (52  Stat.  156,  192;  sec.  40-616,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  edition),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

COORDINATION  OP  ACT  WITH  PROVISIONS  OF  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NUMBERED  5  OF  1952 

Sbc.  25.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  26.  The  District  of  Columbia  Parking 
Facilities  Act  of  1942  Is  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  any 
resident,  businessman,  or  tourist  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  testify,  there  is 
an  acute  parking  problem  in  the  city, 
particularly  in  the  downtown  area.  The 
consequences  of  this  shortage  of  parking 
spaces  are  basically  twofold:  customers 
are  discouraged  from  patronizing  down- 
town businesses  and  the  vast  numbers 


of  tourists  who  come  each  year  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  gravely  incoi^ven- 
ienced.  These  problems  demand  solution 
by  governmental  action.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  944. 

Briefly  stated,  S.  944  would  create  a 
Parking  Board,  consisting  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  and  an  11 -member 
Parking  Advisory  Council.  The  bill  in- 
structs the  Board  to  make  peri(xiic  sur- 
veys on  parking  and  to  project  parking 
needs  in  creating  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Where  it  is  evident  that 
parking  facilities  in  a  given  area  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  need,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  constinict  public  facili- 
ties or  to  lease  property  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  Board  is  authorized  to  issue 
nontaxable  obligations,  which  will  not 
be  obligations  of  the  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  Governments. 

Regarding  the  operation  of  the  public 
parking  facilities  once  they  have  been 
constructed,  S.  944  provides  strong  en- 
couragement to  the  Parking  Board  to 
sell  or  lease  such  facilities  to  private 
operators,  though  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  fix  the  rates  charged  in  facilities 
constructed  under  this  act.  In  testimony 
before  the  Business  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  the  favorable  ex- 
perience of  other  cities,  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh, in  combining  public  construction 
and  private  operation  of  parking  facili- 
ties was  established.  It  is  evident  that 
governmental  power  of  condemnation 
such  as  provided  with  ample  safeguards 
in  this  bill,  is  necessary  to  assemble  land 
in  downtown  areas  which  is  suitable  for 
construction  of  significant  parking 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  private  parking  facilities  operators 
can  and  should  contribute  needed  exper- 
tise in  the  operations  of  parking  facili- 
ties. This  union  of  public  and  private 
enterprise  has  benefited  other  cities 
and  under  this  bill,  it  can  benefit  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  calls  on 
the  Parking  Board  to  give  priority  to 
the  following  tasks: 

First.  Utilization  of  the  Mall  and  other 
existing  open  spaces  as  sites  for  under- 
ground parking,  especially  in  the  down- 
town and  monument  areas. 

Second.  Construction  of  parking  facil- 
ities adjacent  to  proposed  highway  tun- 
nels and  depressed  freeways  projected 
for  the  District's  currently  proposed  In- 
terstate construction  program. 

Third.  Provision  of  direct  access  from 
freeways  into  parking  structures  near- 
by, inclosing  those  utilizing  air  space  and 
subsurface  space. 

The  need  for  a  public  parking  agency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  similar  to 
those  in  other  major  cities  across  the 
country,  is  compelling.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
essentially  similar  to  S.  944.  As  was 
brought  out  in  testimony  during  hear- 
ings this  year,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  even  greater  now.  In  view  of  the 
iminent  loss  of  a  significant  number  of 
parking  spaces  In  the  downtown  area 
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due  to  construction  of  office  buildings 
and  government  facilities. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  PRESmiNO  OFPICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REQUESTS  UNDER  THE  TAR- 
IFF SCHEDULES  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathirsI.  acting 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
RiBicoFT),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  345,  H  R.  4880. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  steted  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  (HJl.  4880)  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  request.^  may  be  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment.  In  line  7. 
after  the  word  •before",  to  strike  out 
"June"  and  Insert  "September". 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  ir. 
1965  after  nearly  2  years  of  detailed 
work.  Congress  passed  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules Technical  Amendments  Act  of  196.5 
This  act  corrected  a  host  of  relatively 
minor  errors  in  the  newly  revised  tariff 
schedules  Congress  authorized  in  1962. 
and  which  the  President  proclaimed  in 
August  1963.  Some  of  the  corrections  in- 
creased tariffs  on  certain  commodities 
Others  cut  tariffs 

We  provided  in  the  correction  bill  that 
Importers  might  have  120  days  to  apply 
for  reclassification  of  their  imported 
articles  and  obtain  a  refund  if  a  tariff 
reduction  were  Involved.  Our  commit- 
tee understands  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s  has  received  numerous 
complaints  that  the  120-day  period  wa=; 
not  sufficient  to  enable  importers  to 
screen  all  the  customs  entries  they  had 
accumulated  over  the  preceding  2- 
year  period,  and  file  timely  claims  m 
those  instances  where  refunds  might  be 
available. 

That  committee  recommended  that 
that  120-day  period,  which  terminated 
February  4.  1966.  be  e.xtended  until  June 
30.  1967.  Becau.se  of  the  passage  of  time 
since  the  House  acted,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  amended  the  bill  to  permit  ap- 
propriate claims — called  requests  for 
rellquidation — to  be  filed  on  or  before 
September  30, 1967 

It  Is  expected  that  the  revenues  will  be 
affected  only  minutely  by  this  bill  and 
the  Treasury  Department  has  assured 
us  that  It  anticipates  no  administrative 
problems  In  handling  the  claims  Involved 


The  purpo.-e  of  the  bill  i.s  simple.  Some 
importers  paid  too  much  tariff  on  their 
imported  merchandise.  This  bill  tnves 
them  an  opportunity  to  estubli.sh  their 
right  to  have  the  excess  tariff  restored 
to  them 

Mr.  RIBICOFI'  Mr.  President,  m  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr  KucHELl,  the  Senator  from 
Ne\v  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr  Mossl,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

Mr.  S\L'\THERS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  included 
a;;  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFt'ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendme.'^:t  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows; 

On  page  1.  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Sections  407  and  1113(d)  of  tlie 
S<-cl.-il  Secu.-lty  Act  and  sections  135iei,  155 
lb),  and  202(e)  of  the  Public  Welfare 
.•\:nenclments  of  ltf62.  at  nmended,  are  each 
..aiendeU  by  .striking  out  'June  30.  ly67'  and 
Ui.<iertlng  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1968."  and 
that  section  1115  of  the  Social  .Security  Act 
is  .amended  by  striking  out  July  1,  1967'  and 
In-sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968"." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  in  1962 
when  I  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  administration 
lecommendtd  and  Con^re-ss  enacted  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 
This  legislation  was  characterized  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  who  signed  it, 
as  making  possible  the  most  far-reaching 
revision  of  our  public  welfare  pro^-ram 
•since  It  was  enacted  m  1935.  A  number  of 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  were 
new  and  required  experience  and  anal- 
ysis. Seven  of  these  provisions  will,  under 
existing  law.  expire  on  June  30  of  this 
year — on  Friday  of  this  week.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions for  modification,  expansion,  or  ex- 
tension of  each  of  the  provisions  involved. 
These  recommendations  are  embodied  In 
H.R  5710  on  which  the  Ways  and  Meairs 
Committee  of  the  other  body  is  now 
complctins  considerations.  However,  it 
IS  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  law  by  July  1 
Therefore,  if  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  time  to  work  its  will  on  this  le'^jus- 
lation.  extension  of  the  existing  provl- 
.sions  is  necessary. 

My  amendment  would  extend  each  of 
the  provisions  involved  for  1  year.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  provisions  or  their 
merits  or  any  chani^es  in  them  that  might 
be  desirable  It  simply  maintains  the 
status  quo  until  more  basic  consideration 
can  be  given  to  these  laws 

The  most  far  reaching  program  In- 
volved Is  that  of  aid  for  families  with  de- 
pendent children  in  which  a  parent  is 
unemployed  I  told  the  Congress  in  1962. 
and  I  say  to  you  again  that  a  child  can 
be  just  as  hungry  if  a  parent  is  unem- 
ployed as  if  a  parent  is  dead,  or  absent, 
or  incapacitated.  Last  March,  403,000 
persons  in  22  States  received  payments 
under  this  provision  These  payments 
amount  to  nearly  $200  million  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1968  If  these  i>ayments  stop,  even 
temporarily,  .severe  hardship  to  these  In- 
dividuals will  result 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  there 
are  over  2,500  children  In  families  that 


depend  on  the  help  provided  by  this  pro- 
gram. In  March  alone,  payments  totaled 
$126,000  which  is  over  $1'^  million  a 
year. 

Coupled  with  the  unemployed  parent 
program  is  the  authority  for  community 
work  and  tiaining  projects  which  would 
also  expire,  as  would  the  provision  for 
protective  payments  of  persons  unable  to 
manage  money  and  provisions  for  Fed- 
eral participation  for  certain  foster  care 
payments  made  to  children  In  child  care 
institutions. 

The  other  three  provisions  that  are 
scheduled  to  expire  are  concerned  with 
agreements  between  agencies  in  relation 
to  foster  care,  temporary  help  to  citizens 
who  are  relumed  from  abroad  by  the 
State  Department  either  bccau.se  of  des- 
tilutiun  or  because  it  is  necessary  to  get 
them  out  of  an  area  of  International 
crl-iis,  and  provision  for  State  participa- 
tion in  some  of  the  costs  of  pilot,  experi- 
mental, or  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
public  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  accept  this  amendment  .so  that  no 
break  will  occur  in  the  coiuinuity  of 
these  impoitant  provisions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBiroFF]  in  offering  this  needed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  for  1  year  many  of  our 
necessary  welfare  programs.  On  July  1, 
1967,  many  of  these  programs  will  ter- 
minate and  the  welfare  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  will  be  seri- 
ously affected.  Provision  for  extending 
these  programs  now  is  contained  In  H  R. 
5710,  the  Presidents  extensive  .social  se- 
curity revision  bill:  however,  action  is 
not  expected  en  this  bill  for  many 
months  to  come. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
amendment  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending a  program  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  my  State  of 
California — the  Federal  public  assistance 
program  for  children  of  imemployed 
parents.  Should  Federal  assistance  to  this 
program  be  terminated,  the  well-being 
of  over  100,000  children  in  my  State  alone 
will  be  adversely  affected.  Payments  to 
needy  families  will  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. Neither  the  State  or  county  gov- 
ernments will  be  able  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional financial  burdens  of  the  program 
without  Federal  help.  And  the  ultimate 
disaster  will  be  complete  termination  of 
the  program  itself. 

It  is  a  tragic  and  regrettable  situation 
when  programs  of  such  Importance  are 
allowed  to  reach  the  point  where  they 
must  be  extended  or  else  terminated. 
There  are  too  many  people  affected  and 
too  many  lives  Involved  for  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  delay  or  over- 
look such  action  until  the  very  Isist  min- 
ute. In  offering  this  amendment,  it  is  my 
hope  that  such  a  miserable  situation  as 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  develop  again. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  directed  to  the  chair- 
man and  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram  di- 
rected to  me  from  Mr.  Spencer  WUliams. 


June  27,  1967 
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administrator  of  the  health  and  welfare 
agency  in  California  also  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairman.    Senate    Coinmittee    on    Fnance, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 

De.^r  Mr  Chairman  :  I  write  this  letter  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  of  the 
grave^^t  importiince  to  the  welfare  of  my 
Sute  and  ihe  Nation.  It  concerns  the  urgent 
need  til  h.ive  the  Senate  Fln.ince  Committee. 
01  which  you  ,:xc  Chairm.an,  accept  and  re- 
port legi.-il.ition  to  exit'nd  Federal  assistance 
to  a  vital  domestic  program. 

On  July  1,  1967,  the  Federal  Public  As- 
slstarce  iprogram  for  Children  of  Unem- 
ployed Parents  will  terminate.  This  means 
an  annual  loss  of  over  S120  million  to  the 
existing  programs  throughout  the  country. 
Provision  for  making  the  Federal  role  In  this 
program  permanent  is  contained  In  H.R. 
5710.  the  Prc-iident's  exten.slve  Social  Se- 
curity revision  bill  currently  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Floor  action  In  the  House  on  this  omnibus 
proposal  is  not  expected  before  July  1,  the 
termination  date  of  the  Federal  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  Should  Federal  rs- 
sistan.-p  be  cut  off,  the  well-being  of  over 
lOO.OPO  clilldren  In  my  State  alone  will  be 
adverselv  affected.  Payments  to  needy  fami- 
lies will  be  reduced  substantially.  Neither 
the  state  nor  county  governments  will  be 
able  to  bear  the  additional  financial  burdens 
of  the  propram  without  Federal  help.  The 
ultimate  disaster  will  be  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  entire  program  when  state  and 
local  funds  run  out  later  In  the  year. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  thl.T  program  be  extended  before  Its 
termination  date  of  July  1.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  request  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  accept  an  amendment  In  the 
near  future  to  a  non-controversial  House- 
passed  bill — an  amendment  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  Federal  role  In 
this  program.  The  California  State  Admin- 
istration and  County  Supervisors  urgently 
and  respectfully  request  that  such  action 
be  taken.  It  Is  my  hope,  as  I  am  sure  it  Is 
the  hope  of  the  thousands  of  families  as- 
sisted by  this  program,  that  you  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  such  an  amend- 
ment and  to  the  extension  of  this  most  Im- 
portant domestic  program. 

With   kindest  regards, 
."^Incerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Sacramento.  Calif., 

June  5. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 

US  Senate. 
Washincrton.  DC: 

Federal  public  assistance  program  tor  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  terminates  July 
1  The  well-being  of  over  100.000  children 
will  be  adversely  affected  unless  Immediate 
congressional  action  Is  taken  to  extend  this 
proeram  California  stands  ready  to  meet  Its 
share  of  the  cost,  but  current  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  State  treasury  will  not  permit 
State  to  .assume  the  Federal  share.  Provision 
for  makincr  program  permanent  Is  contained 
In  H  R  ,5710  of  the  President's  massive  social 
securltv  revision  bill,  which  we  understand 
win  not  be  ready  for  floor  action  by  July  1. 
Your  erTorts  are  urgently  needed  to  obtain 
Immediate  congressional  action  to  extend 
this  program  as  county  welfare  departments 
are  now  in  proces,s  of  preparing  checks  for 
July  1  m.aillng.  Unless  Congress  acts  the  en- 
tire program  faces  termination  when  Call- 
torma  funds  run  out  later  this  year.  Will 


supply  any  additional  information  and  sup- 
port that  you  feel  necessary. 

Spencer  Williams, 

Administrator, 

Health  and  Welfare  Agency. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  was  discussed  yes- 
terday in  committee.  Unfortunately  he 
was  not  present,  and  we  did  not  act.  I  do 
believe  that  if  he  had  been  there  to  make 
his  case,  this  amendment  would  have 
been  agreed  to. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
that  the  seven  temporary  public  assist- 
ance programs  involved  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  made  permanent,  and 
legislation  to  accomplish  that  objective 
is  included  in  the  comprehensive  social 
security  revision  bill  now  being  studied 
in  executive  session  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House. 

The  President's  budget  for  1968  in- 
cludes items  requesting  $116  million  for 
these  programs,  and  our  Appropriations 
Committee  is  meeting  this  afternoon  to 
provide  the  money  for  their  operation  on 
into  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

The  i-year  extension  provided  by  this 
amendment — from  June  30  of  this  year 
to  June  30  of  next  year  will  provide  time 
for  us  to  consider  the  President's  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  the  social 
security  bill  as  originally  intended,  with- 
out interrupting  the  programs. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  derelict 
in  not  acting  more  expeditiously  to  con- 
tinue these  programs.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  sent 
over  a  series  of  bills  dealing  with  legis- 
lation expiring  on  Jime  30.  It  would  have 
been  a  routine  matter  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  have  urged  that  these  programs 
be  temporarily  continued  at  the  same 
time  these  other  matters  were  being  dealt 
with.  That  would  have  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  resort  to  the  unusual  pro- 
cedure of  placing  public  welfare  amend- 
ments on  a  House-passed  tariff  bill.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  m'gency  of  the  matter 
as  described  by  the  Senator  of  Connect- 
icut, I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  in  order  that  It  be  fully 
understood.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  memorandum  describing  the 
programs  involved,  the  States  which  have 
Implemented  them  and  their  estimated 
costs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Welfare  Pboorams  Scheduled  To  Teiminate 
Junk  30,  1967 

(1)  Community  work  and  training  pro- 
gram {sec.  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1962). 

This  program  Is  for  recipient  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  who  are 
18  years  of  age  and  over  and  who  are  taking 
part  In  a  community  work  and  training  pro- 
gram. In  April  1967,  86,000  recipients  in  12 
States  received  $2,031,000  under  this  pro- 
gram. It  involves  approximately  $25  million 
a  year.  The  States  concerned  with  this  op- 
tional program  are:  Calif oriUa,  Colorado, 
Illinois.  KansEis,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio. 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(2)  Third-party  payments  on  behalf  of 
dependent  children  (sec.  406{b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act) . 

This  program.  In  the  seven  States  which 


have  elected  to  employ  it,  permits  payments 
to  be  made  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  ( ap- 
proximately 35  families)  to  another  person 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  a  child  If  it 
is  deieimined  that  the  relative  caring  for 
the  child  is  not  using  the  payment  properly. 
It  does  not  involve  any  additional  cost. 
The  States  concerned  are:  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

(3)  Foster  care  in  child  care  institutions 
{sec.  408  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

Tills  program,  operating  in  13  States,  ex- 
tends Fede."al  matching  funds  and  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  to  cover 
the  cost  of  care  of  children  removed  to  non- 
profit child  care  institutions.  (Payments  be- 
fore this  extension  were  limited  to  care  In 
loster  family  homes.)  The  cost  for  the  440 
children  involved  is  not  indicated  since  It 
is  presumed  that  if  they  were  not  placed  In 
private  institutions  they  would  have  to  re- 
main in  their  own  homes  or  be  placed  In 
foster  homes  and  continue  to  receive  welfare 
payments.  The  States  concerned  are:  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

(4 1  Repatriated  Americans  {sec.  1113  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) . 

This  program,  operating  in  all  States,  au- 
thorizes Federal  assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  re- 
patriated from  other  countries  who  are 
forced  to  return  to  the  United  States  because 
oi  destitution.  Illness,  or  the  threat  of  war. 
The  assistance  may  take  the  form  of  plan- 
ning, reception,  and  temporary  help  for  a 
period  of  no  longer  than  1  year  In  duration. 
During  fiscal  1966,  approximately  $107,000 
was  spent  to  provide  this  assistance  to  261 
repatriates. 

(5)  Dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parcnf^  [sec.  407  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

This  program,  operating  In  22  States,  au- 
thorizes Federal  matching  payments  In  as- 
sistance to  families  with  needy  children  de- 
prived of  parental  support  or  care  because 
of  unemployment  of  the  parent — 68,400  fami- 
lies and  269.000  children  are  covered  by  it. 
Approximately  $115  million  in  Federal  match- 
ing funds  is  involved  in  this  program  (of 
which  $25  million  is  for  the  community 
work  program  described  In  paragraph  1 ) . 
The  States  concerned  are:  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia. Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

(6)  Foster  care  by  arrangement  with  other 
State  agencies  {sec.  408  of  the  Social  Security 
Act). 

This  optional  program,  operating  In  two 
S'-ates.  permits  State  participation  for  foster 
care  payments  even  though  the  responsibility 
for  payment  and  care  rests  In  a  public 
agency  other  than  the  State  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  program  of  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  if  there  Is  an  agreement 
between  the  two  agencies  which  assures 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
program.  Federal  matching  payments  under 
this  program  involves  approximately  $25,000 
annually  for  Kentucky  and  $1,132,000  an- 
nually for  California. 

(7)  Demonstration  projects  {sec.  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act). 

This  program,  with  projects  operating 
this  year  in  42  States,  authorizes  funds  for 
experimental  pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  assist  States  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jective of  the  public  assistance  programs.  It 
permits  up  to  100  percent  Federal  financing 
within  the  statutory  $2  million  limit. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  program, 
164  projects  have  been  approved.  The  States 
which  do  not  at  present  have  demonstration 
project  grants  are:  Alabama,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  and  Virginia.  Under  this  provision 
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t2  million  a  year  Is  authorized  for  payment 
to  cover  coets  of  the  projects. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
White  House  announced  yesterday  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  Pan- 
ama on  three  new  treaties  regarding  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Al- 
though details  of  these  treaties  have  not 
been  released  yet.  the  announcement  is 
of  extreme  Importance  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  people  at  large.  The  Senate  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  study  these  trea- 
ties, and  give  or  withhold  Its  consent 
to  their  ratification.  E\ents  on  the  isth- 
mus during  the  past  few  years  have  in- 
dicated a  steady  deterioration  in  our 
Panama  Canal  policy,  and  consequent 
threats  to  our  national  interest  and  secu- 
rity. 

The  treaties  which  the  President  will 
send  to  the  Senate  shortly  will  determine 
whether  our  posture  in  Panama  im- 
proves, with  increasing  stability  and  con- 
trol over  the  safe  operation  of  the  canal, 
or  whether  our  control  becomes  uncer- 
tain, with  the  resultant  threat  to  United 
States  and  world  shipping  The  Suez  ad- 
venture of  the  past  few  weeks  Indicates 
the  dangers  suffered  by  maritime  na- 
tions when  control  of  an  important  wa- 
terway falls  Into  uncertain  hands.  There- 
fore I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
certain  principles,  certain  questions  to 
ask  themselves  when  the  details  of  the 
new  treaties  become  available. 

First.  Do  the  new  treaties  provide  for 
undiluted  control  and  operation  of  the 
canal  by  U.S.  authorities'' 

Second.  Do  the  new  treaties  protect 
the  American  soil  of  the  Canal  Zone,  ob- 
tained both  by  treaty  with  Panama  and 
purchase  of  property  from  individual 
owners? 

Third.  Are  the  new  treaties  in  accord 
with  our  International  oblieations  under- 
taken by  the  Hay-Pau:icefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Thom- 
son-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1914-22  with  Co- 
lombia? 

Fourth.  Do  the  new  treaties  abrogate 
the  body  of  law  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Code,  and  the  admini.-tration  of 
justice  based  thereupon? 

Fifth.  Do  the  new  treaties  protect  the 
investment  of  $4  9  billion  made  by  US. 
taxpayers  between  1904  and  1966? 

Sixth.  Are  the  new  treaties  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  expre.ssed  will  of  Con- 
gress as  embodied  in  US.  law:  namely, 
the  Spooner  Act  of  1902.  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912.  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1950? 

Seventh.  Do  the  treaties  protect  US. 
interests  in  the  existing  canal,  in  the 
event  that  a  sea-level  design  or  nuclear 
excavation  prove  impractical? 

Eighth.  Do  the  new  treaties  provide  for 
improvements  that  can  be  justified  on  a 
businesslike  basis? 

Ninth.  Do  the  new  treaties  put  Amer- 
ican and  free  world  interests  ahead  cf 
passing  considerations  of  Panamanian 
politics? 

Tenth.  Do  the  new  treaties  provide  for 

a    status-of- forces    defense    agreement 

which  would  provide  protection  equal  to 

that  the  United  States  now  enjoys? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 


by  the  rumors  and  pre.^s  accounts  sur- 
rounding the  negotiation  of  thes  treaties. 
I  think  it  is  clear  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  the  retention  of  undiluted 
U  S.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  as 
important  to  the  security  ot  tins  Nation 
as  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  in 
favor  of  significant  improvements  in  our 
political  position  m  the  Canal  Zone.  I  am 
in  favor  ot  modernization  and  increased 
development  of  our  canal  facilities.  I  am 
in  favor  of  increased  attention  to  the 
growth  and  .strengtiiening  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  The  questions  raised 
by  new  treaties  at  this  time,  however,  are 
the  most  vital  that  have  been  raised 
since  the  US  decision  to  construct  the 
canal  was  undertaken. 

The  issues  involved  here  transcend  all 
partisan  considerations  If  these  treaties 
are  treaties  which  result  in  the  weaken- 
inc;  of  American  power  and  prestiwe.  a 
chain  reaction  will  be  set  up  throuKhout 
the  hemisphere.  American  security  and 
Influence  will  decline  Our  political  life 
itself  may  be  threatened  Moreover,  a 
great  deal  of  money— billions  already 
spent,  and  billions  more  in  commit- 
ments— may  go  down  the  drain,  with  a 
drastic  effect  upon  our  economy.  I  wish 
to  point  out  at  this  time  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts,  the  present 
canal  may  t)e  improved  under  present 
treaties  without  any  detrimental  effect 
to  International  relations  When  the  new- 
treaties  are  sent  to  us,  therefore,  they 
must  be  scrutinized  against  the  most 
severe  standards.  For  the  safety  of  fu- 
ture generations,  there  must  be  no  re- 
treat from  our  grave  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  Panama  Canal 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  GREAT- 
ER VOICE  IN  US   TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  THLTIMOND  Mr  President,  there 
continues  to  be  a  crying  need  for  greater 
liaison  between  the  U  S  Department  of 
State  and  repre.sentatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  The  very  livelihood 
of  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  textile  em- 
plo.vees  may  well  dej^end  upon  a  closer 
working  relationship  between  our  policy- 
makers and  our  textile  industry. 

Frankly,  I  am  alarmed  over  reports 
about  agreements  reached  by  US  trade 
negotiators  at  the  recently  concluded 
Kennedy  round  talks  in  Geneva  This 
feelinc  of  anxiety  is  shared  by  leaders  of 
the  US  textile  industry  who  have  wit- 
ne.ssed  a  sharp  upturn  of  im{)orts  during 
tiie  la.st  4  years,  topped  by  a  50-percent 
jump  in  1966  over  the  volume  recorded 
in  1965. 

Imports  are  presently  maklnc  a  sharp 
Impact  on  textile  and  related  industries. 
This  impact  cannot  be  denied  and  is  tell- 
ingly reflected  in  employment  figures, 
profit  statements,  industry  expan.sion, 
and  in  other  ways.  Total  employment  in 
the  textile  industry  is  droppinR  steadily 
each  month,  and  tho.se  still  employed  are 
working  less  hours  each  ueek 

To  date  many  in  the  industry  feel  they 
have  been  the  victims  of  diplomatic 
doubletalk  in  their  infrequent  opportuni- 
ties to  impress  upon  our  policymakers  the 
fact  that  the  Import  situation  is  snow- 
balling toward  a  critical  stage,  if  it  is  not 
already  there. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
and  never  will,  wJiy  this  country  insists 


on  cutting  the  economic  throats  of  its 
own  people  to  prop  up  the  economy  of 
some  foreign  country.  My  interests  in 
helping  the  underprivileged  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  as  great  as  that  of  anyone, 
but  I  would  be  the  last  to  extend  sucli 
help  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people— 
and  that  is  exactly  what  is  pre.-^ently  hap- 
pening in  regard  to  the  textile  industry 

Mr.  President,  other  industries  are  also 
being  affected  by  our  open-handed  im- 
port policies,  and  I  predict  that  the  time 
when  the  constituency  of  nearly  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  suffer  is  not  far 
away. 

In  an  effort  to  point  out  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  briefing  on  the  Geneva 
agreements  for  our  textile  leaders.  I  dis- 
patched a  wire  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  last  June  1.  On  June  12.  1967,  my 
inquiry  was  answered  by  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiiese 
two  communications  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jr.NE  1    ly67 
Hon    De.an  Rusk, 
Sfcrctary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC 

Would  appreciate  your  arranging  at  an 
early  d.ite  and  vnthln  a  week  if  possible  high 
level  briefing  In  Washington  for  repre.sent,i- 
llves  of  textile  mdufitry  and  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congre^s  on  tarlff-cutlinK  agreenients 
reached  during  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
m  Geneva  Considerable  anxiety  exists  among 
textile  leaders  reg.irding  decisions  made  in 
Geneva  and  air  needs  to  be  cleared  immedi- 
ately with  affected  parties  being  given  all 
possible  information  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Insiiiute  PreMdent  Wi.lUim  J. 
Erwin  was  cjuotod  last  week  as  being  in  (X*- 
se.sslon  of  only  sketchy  information  on  agree- 
ments Tarlfi  outs  will  greatly  increase  vul- 
nerability of  American  textile  industry  to 
low-wage  foreign  imports  and  scant  Infor- 
mation and  lack  of  meaningful  data  avail- 
able to  industry  leaders  has  impeded  formu- 
lation of  plans  nece.ssary  to  cop?  with  im- 
pending change  in  Import  situation.  I  cannot 
overemphiislze  necessity  for  proposed  meeting 
and  feel  such  a  step  would  at  le:ist  remove 
present  Impediments  in  decisiju  making 
processes  critical  to  orderly  operation  of  this 
industry  which  is  so  vital  to  economic  health 
of  South  Carolina  and  many  other  States. 
cities  and  communities,  I  am  confident  ac- 
tion on  your  part  would  be  wel.'omed  by 
leaders  of  all  aecments  of  Americ  m  textile 
industry  In  .^outh  Carolina  alone  textile  in- 
dustry provides  more  than  half  of  the  State's 
manufactur.ng  Jobr  and  wages  which  cove: 
371  plants  and  directly  affect  138.225  textile 
workrr.s  Of  new  industries  in  South  Carolina 
last  year  textiles  accounted  for  over  one-half 
the  increase  The  feelinp;  is  widespread  that 
textile  industry  has  been  sacrificed  to  meet 
diplomatic  goals  Your  careful  consideration 
and  early  action  on  this  proposed  meeting 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  all  concerned 
Regards. 

Strom  Thi'rmond 

US    Sr-iator. 

Dep.^rtmeNt  of  -St.^te, 
Washtngton.  June  12    1967. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
V  S   Senate. 
Wasttington,  D.C. 

Dear  .SFN.^TOR  Thirmond:  The  request 
contained  in  your  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  June  1.  1967  for  a  briefing  on  the  results 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations 
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as  they  relate  to  possible  tariff  reductions 
on  textile  products  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representative  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  that  specific  Informa- 
tion about  items  that  may  be  subject  to 
concessions  in  the  Kennedy  Round  cannot 
be  furnished  at  this  time.  The  negotiations 
will  not  be  formally  concluded  until  June 
30  and  all  participants  have  agreed  that  the 
rule  of  confidentiality  of  offers  should  pre- 
vail until  the  agreement  ending  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  is  signed.  Numerous  details  re- 
main under  active  negotiations  and  final 
documentation  Is  being  prepared.  This  ma- 
terial must  be  reviewed  by  the  President  be- 
fore he  approves  signature  of  the  final  agree- 
ment. 

On  June  30  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative will  have  available  for  public 
inspection  copies  of  tariff  schedules  showing 
the  new  rates  agreed  to  by  the  major  par- 
Uclpants,  Analytical  material  on  the  agree- 
ment as  well  as  annotated  schedules  will 
be  made  available  as  rapidly  after  June  30 
as  thev  can  be  prepared.  Within  the  next 
several"  weeks  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative will  announce  how  and  where 
detailed  Information  on  the  final  Kennedy 
Round   agreement   will   become   available. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  first  of  the  five 
annual  stages  of  tariff  reduction  will  take 
place  before  January  1.  1968  so  the  rate 
changes  will  be  known  at  least  six  months 
before  implementation  begins. 

We  understand  that  Ambassador  Roth,  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Representative,  has 
agreed  to  brief  the  members  of  the  Manage- 
ment-Labor Textile  Advisory  Committee  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  July 
12  on  the  details  of  the  Kennedy  Round  re- 
lated to  textile  products.  For  the  reasons 
noted  above,  this  Is  about  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  when  It  will  be  feasible  to  give  a 
comprehensive,  detailed  report  on  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  with 
more  information  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  greatest  need  at  the  moment  is  infor- 
mation on  the  Kennedy  round  agree- 
ments, the  overall  problem  of  imports 
and  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry will  continue  unless  dealt  with 
more  effectively  than  to  date. 

Increasing  imports  in  the  past  few 
years  have  already  had  a  severe  impact 
across  the  whole  range  of  the  industry, 
from  the  fiber  producers  to  the  apparel 
manufacturers.  Added  to  this  is  the  be- 
lief that  import  policies  have  been  fur- 
ther liberalized  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be 
a  vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  existing  international  textile  asree- 
ments,  and  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
to  cover  all  categories  of  textile  imports. 
The  history  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
previous  agreements,  however,  indicates 
that  even  this  step  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  save  our  domestic  textile  industry  from 
collapse. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  not  a  return 
to  reason  In  the  United  States  foreign 
trade  policy,  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
textile  concerns  may  be  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  pressures  to  turn  to  foreign 
production  in  order  to  compete  in  the 


United  States.  In  that  way,  they  too 
would  benefit  from  low-wage  employees, 
subsidies  given  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  their  own  textile  industry,  and 
the  favored  tax  treatment  granted  in 
many  foreign  countries  to  goods  bound 
for  export  to  the  United  States. 


TARIFF   SCHEDULES  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT   OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4880)  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  certain  requests  may  be 
filed  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Techni- 
cal Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  urging  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept the  Ribicoff  and  Kuchel  amendment. 
This  amendment  should  be  agreed  to  at 
this  time  because  it  does  carry  a  termi- 
nation date  of  Jime  30. 

However,  in  accepting  the  amendment 
I  think  we  should  remind  the  Department 
that  it  is  inexcusable  that  they  come 
down  here  again  just  48  or  72  hours  be- 
fore the  termination  date,  asking  for  an 
extension  of  a  major  program.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  have  been 
down  here  3  or  4  weeks  ago.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  they  will  be  a  little  more 
careful  and  not  wait  until  the  last  min- 
ute, which  leaves  no  time  for  proper  com- 
mittee consideration. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond by  saying  that  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  We  have  seven  basic 
welfare  amendments,  the  principal  one 
of  which  affects  some  22  States.  The  fail- 
ure to  pass  these  amendments  by  the 
end  of  this  month  would  be  financially 
disastrous,  by  delaying  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  correct 
in  that  the  Department  owes  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate  an  obligation  to  send 
these  matters  up  in  sufficient  time  to  al- 
low us  to  discuss  them,  and  to  have  hear- 
ings if  necessary,  and  to  give  us  the 
opportimity  to  go  into  these  matters  in 
depth. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  will  take 
heed  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  personally  am  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  comments  of 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having   been   read   the  third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  4880)  was  passed. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  extend  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RIBICOFF]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for  their 
foresight  and  diligent  efforts  to  assur- 
ing that  these  vital  assistance  programs 
will  not  expire.  Attaching  their  exten- 
sions as  amendments  to  H.R.  4880  will 
permit  continued  benefits  beyond  June 
30.  The  concern  of  these  Senators  in  this 
matter  and  their  prompt  attention  to  the 
resolution  of  a  problem  that  could  have 
been  most  grave  was  truly  outstanding. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  Is  similarly  to  be 
thanked  and  I  join  in  his  comments  con- 
cerning the  failure  to  seek  prompt  and 
effective  action  with  respect  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  extensions. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  REPORT  S.   1862 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  on 
S.  1862,  to  amend  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Calen- 
dar No.  341,  S.  1296. 1  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  fS.  1296) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert; 

Tliat  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  $4,851,- 
006,000,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs : 

(1)  Apollo,  $2,546,500,000; 

(2)  Apollo  applications,  $334,700,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $5,000,000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $145,500,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$131,900,000; 

(6)  Bloscience,  $44,300,000: 

(7)  Space  applications,  $101,900,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $157,- 
700,000; 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems.  $37,000,000; 
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(10)  Electronics  systems,  840.200.000; 

(11)  Human  factor  systems.   821.000.000; 

(12)  Basic  reseurcn.  823.500.000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  845,000.000; 

(14)  Nuclear  rockets.  $74,000,000; 
(16)    Chemical   propulsion,   838.000,000; 

(16)  Aeronautics.  866.800.000: 

(17)  Traclclng  ana  data  acquisition.  ♦297,- 
700.000: 

(18)  Sustaining  university  program.  820,- 
000.000; 

(19)  Technology   utilization.  85.000.000. 

(b)  For  "Constru'-tion  of  facilities,'  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Rese.ircii  Center.  MorJetC  Field, 
California.  85,365  000; 

(2)  Godd.ird  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Mar>land,  8565,000: 

(3)  Jet  Propul.'iio.T  Laboratory,  Pasadena. 
Callforn.a.  83.125  000; 

(4)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .Adnunistra- 
tlon.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Fiorlda.  $24,- 
885  000; 

10)  Lea.-i  Re.search  Center.  Cleveland  and 
Saiiduskv,  Onlo,  «2, 1 15.000: 

(6)  Manned  Sp.icecraft  Center.  Houston. 
Texas,  82.425  000; 

(7t  George  C  Marshal!  Space  Plight  Cen- 
ter. Hunwville,  Al.tbnma.  j«70  000; 

(8)  Mlchoud  Asaernblv  FacllUy.  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell,  louusiana.  <s2.0lO.uO0, 

(9)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada.  8l'J  500.0(jo 

(10)  WdUops  Station.  Wallops  Island  Vir- 
ginia, •740.000; 

(U)  Facility  plannln.?  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  85.500  OOO 

(c)  For  "Admlnlstrutue  operations".  8648.- 
206.000. 

(d)  Aporoprlatlons  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  i  1 )  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land  I  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  deveUjpment  con- 
tracts and  I  2)  for  grint.s  t.  ■  nonprofit  '.nstltu- 
tlons  of  higher  edun'ion.  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  sclentirtc  lese.irch.  for  purchase 
or  construction  nf  additional  research  facil- 
ities; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  .States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determln'-s  thit  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  ind  space  activities  will 
best  be  served  bv  vestintr  title  In  any  such 
grantee  instltuMon  or  rjrg  inlzatlon.  Each 
such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  AdminUtrator  shall  determine 
to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuan'  to  this  .-Krt  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  facil- 
ity, the  estimated  cost  of  -.vbich.  Including 
collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250  000,  un- 
less the  .fdmlnlstrator  or  his  desl::nee  has 
notified  the  Speaker  of  the  H'Hise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Cominlttee  on  .Aeri-nautUal  and  Space 
.Sciences  of  the  Senite  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  .ipproprlatlon 
Act,  (li  any  amount  af)proprl.ited  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  rem.iln  .ivallable  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  ,T!id  i2i  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  \T\y  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  mxde  pu.-suant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used  but  not  to  exceed 
835,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary ezpenseR  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 


mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(  g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100- 
000. 

Sf.c.  2  Authorization  la  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescrllied  In 
paragraphs  di.  (2).  (3l.  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7). 
i8).  (9i.  and  (10)  of  subsection  1(b)  may. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  .•\eronautlc.s  and  .Space  Administra- 
tion, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet 
unusual  tobt  variations,  but  the  total  co^t  of 
all  work  Authorized  under  such  paragraphs 
iaall  not  I'xceed  the  to'al  of  the  amounts 
speclhed  in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one -half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  siiosection  lia)  hereut  may  be  transferred 
to  the  ■  Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  to*;'. ther  with 
$10.000000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  suii>ectlon  l(b(  hereof  (oth.er  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
ill)  of  iuch  subsection)  shall  be  .ivallable 
lor  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  Installations 
.it  any  location  (Including  locations  spt'cltled 
In  subsection  1(b),  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  pro^-rum  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new  sci- 
entific or  eiKlneerlng  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion .\ct  would  be  incousl-stent  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  The  funds  so  made  a\  .Ulable 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenUture  or 
expended  to  construct.  e.\pand.  or  modify 
laboratories  .md  other  Installations  unless 
( A I  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Admlnl.strator  or  his  designee  he.s  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
.Hill  to  the  Committee  on  .Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modtHcntlon,  (2)  the 
cost  thereiif  Including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto  md  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national  In- 
terest, or  iB)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob'ectlon 
to  the  proposed  action 

Src  4  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  .\ct  m  ly  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Science.* 

i2i  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  .\ct  m.iv  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  lia)  and 
(lie.  and 

(3 1  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  mav  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  periixl  of  thirty  days  has  pa.ised 
-ifter  the  receipt  bv  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
if  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 


given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  ueaik;nee 
containing  a  lull  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  f.xts 
and  circumstiinces  relied  upon  in  support 
of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such 
Cominlttee  before  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  e;fect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  prcposed 
action. 

Sec.  5  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.ice  .Xdmln- 
Istratlon  should  explore  ways  and  me.ins  of 
distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds   whenever   featlble. 

Sec  C.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Autliorlzatloii  Act.  1968". 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  S.  1296.  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  for  other 
punx).ses. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  ta  extend 
my  thanks  at  this  time  to  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs  Smith),  who 
li:is  contributed  .so  much  of  her  time  and 
elTort  to  tlie  hearings  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  before  us  to- 
day 

This  is  the  10th  annual  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  Administration  requested 
an  authorization  of  $5.1  billion,  slightly 
above  the  amount  requested  and  author- ^ 
ized  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  However,' 
the  current  demands  on  the  overall  Fed- 
eral budfiet.  combined  with  your  com- 
mittee's jud.,'ment  that  certain  proposed 
liew  programs  could  be  defen-ed  or  sig- 
nificantly reduced  at  this  time,  have 
bt-en  principally  re.sponsible  for  the 
$248,994,000  leduct'on  made  by  your 
committee  This  results  in  a  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $4.851.006.000 — 
an  amount  I  am  convinced  is  the  mini- 
mum that  is  required  Ut  support  on^^oing 
pioijrams  approved  by  the  Coni?ress  in 
previous  yeais  or  essential  to  maintain 
the  preeminence  of  this  Nation  in  space 
and  advanced  research  and  technology. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  highlight 
certain  of  the  committees  actions  upon 
which  my  conviction  is  based  The  com- 
miltce  revievveci  in  depth  the  projjosed 
Apollo  applications  program — a  follow- 
on  to  the  lunar  landing  objective — that 
is  designed  to  utilize  the  technolot'y. 
hardware,  and  flight  experience  de- 
velo!x?d  for  the  Apollo  program  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  assui'e  the  continuance 
of  this  Nation's  preeminence  in  space. 
Your  committee  strongly  believes  that 
this  program  is  esM-ntial  to  enable  the 
Nation  to  do  those  thinus  it  may  desire 
to  do  as  the  future  becomes  clearer  to 
us.  Not  to  recommend  to  you  the  ap- 
proval of  this  program  at  this  time  would 
deny  the  Nation  this  capabil.ty.  How- 
ever, our  review  convinced  us  that  the 
initial  flights  scheduled  for  this  program, 
all  of  which  are  in  earth  orbit,  is  some- 
what optimistic  based  upon  delays  cur- 
rently being  experienced  in  the  main 
line  Apfillo  effort  Accordlnuly,  your  c;"im- 
mittee  reduced  the  request  for  this  pro- 
gram by  $120  million. 
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In  its  unmanned  space  science  pro- 
grams. NASA  proposed  a  formal  commit- 
ment to  the  Voyager  program  with  a  re- 
quest of  $71.5  million  this  year.  Briefly, 
the  Voyager  program,  as  proposed,  in- 
volves one  Saturn  V  launch  during  each 
of  the  Mars  opportunities  in  1973  and 
1975;  each  launch  to  carry  two  space- 
craft consisting  of  an  orbiting  bus  with 
a  landing  capsule  which  would  soft-land 
on  the  planet  Mars  and  transmit  data 
to  the  spacecraft,  thence  to  Earth.  This 
undertaking  through  the  1975  launch  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $2.3  billion.  Your 
committee,  in  view  of  the  overall  na- 
tional fiscal  demands,  believes  that  this 
project  should  be  deferred  until  there  is 
some  relaxation  of  the  total  require- 
ments. In  so  doing,  your  committee  rec- 
ognized that  a  further  review  can  be 
effected  next  year  and  still  have  the  op- 
tion to  meet  the  1975  Mars  launch  op- 
portunity. Therefore,  the  $71.:  million 
requested  for  this  program  was  not  rec- 
ommended. 

Also,  in  the  lunar  and  planetary  pro- 
gram area  your  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  denial  of  $10.1  million  to 
initiate  a  $216  million  two-launch  Mar- 
iner-type spacecraft  project  to  the 
planet  Mars  during  the  1971  opportunity. 
Your  committee  examined  this  project 
most  carefully,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  approval  of  a  similar  project  last 
year  for  the  1969  Mars  opportunity,  and 
concluded  that  the  additional  data  re- 
turn was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  com- 
mitment to  this  total  expenditure. 

Your  committee  recommends  contin- 
uation of  the  strong  support  provided 
in  past  years  to  NASA's  electronics  re- 
search program,  including  the  facilities 
at  the  Electroi.ics  Research  Center  to 
support  and  direct  this  research  prop- 
erly. However,  in  view  of  delays  in  the 
construction  program  resulting  in  build- 
ing redesigns,  your  committee  believed 
that  tl^.e  progress  at  this  time  did  not 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  further 
construction  authorizations  were  re- 
quired this  year  to  maintain  continuity 
in  the  facility  program. 

Another  significant  reduction  in  the 
administration's  request  was  made  in 
the  administrative  operations  category. 
Your  committee  reduced  the  $671,300,000 
request  by  $23,094,000  on  the  basis  that 
the  agency  had  reached  a  degree  of  ma- 
turity which  warranted  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  its  staffing  patterns  and  ad- 
ministrative support  expenses  to  intro- 
duce meaningful  economies  in  these 
areas.  The  House  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  is  recom- 
mending an  equivalent  reduction  of  these 
expenses. 

I  have  been  discussing  cuts,  substantial 
cuts,  that  the  committee  has  made;  how- 
ever. I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
your  committee  has  been  aware  of  the 
Increasing  public  and  private  concern 
about  the  maintenance  of  this  Nation's 
aeronautical  research  capability  at  its 
present  high  level,  and  also  the  need  for 
solutions  to  certain  of  the  problems  that 
ironically  originate  from  our  success  in 
aeronautics.  One  example  is  the  great 
thrust  and  reliability  which  have  been 
achieved  in  our  commercial  jet  aircraft 
engines.    However,    these   achievements 


have  brought  about  the  problem  of  air- 
port noise.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
authorization  bill  contains  an  increase 
of  about  90  percent  in  the  funding  for 
the  aeronautics  program  which  will  en- 
able NASA  to  concentrate  on  such  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  continue  to  push  forward 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  aeronautics. 

REVIEW    OF   THE    PAST    YEAR 

Gemini,  the  two-man  manned  space 
program,  was  completed  on  November  15, 

1966,  after  10  consecutive  successful 
flights.  In  addition,  the  uprated  Saturn 
I  launch  vehicle  was  qualified  for 
manned  flight  after  three  straight  suc- 
cesses. Possibly  one  of  the  most  exciting 
highlights  in  the  program  was  the  land- 
ing on  June  2,  1966,  of  the  unmanned 
Surveyor  I  spacecraft  on  the  moon.  This 
spacecraft  returned  11,237  photographs 
of  the  lunar  surface  to  earth.  Surveyor  I 
w-as  followed  by  equally  successful  Sur- 
veyor ni  on  April  19, 1967,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  Surveyor  n  due  to  an  in-flight 
vernier  rocket  malfimction.  The  un- 
manned Lunar  Orbiter  spacecraft  re- 
corded four  straight  mission  successes 
between  August  10,   1966,  and  May  4, 

1967.  This  spacecraft,  designed  to  orbit 
the  moon  and  photograph  Apollo  land- 
ing sites,  has  performed  in  an  outstand- 
ing manner. 

Turning      to      applications,      NASA 
launched  five  weather  satellites  for  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration— ESSA — which    are    continu- 
ously reporting  data  to  ESSA  for  use 
in  weather  forecasting.  NASA  is  continu- 
ing its  research  and  development  in  im- 
proved sensors  to  obtain  additional  and 
more  precise  data  on  the  weather  en- 
vironment. Nimbus  n,  launched  May  15, 
1966,  has  performed  very  well  in  con- 
tributing   to    the   development   of    ad- 
vanced sensors  and  atmospheric  sampl- 
ing  devices.  NASA  has  also  laimched 
three  communications  satellites  for  the 
Communications    Satellite    Corporation 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  These  satellites 
are  in  commercial  service  and  will  be 
used  by  NASA  in  support  of  the  Apollo 
program,  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  administrative  traffic,  as  well  as  by 
the  private  sector.  I  believe  the  foregoing 
activities  fully  demonstrate  that  we  are 
in  the   midst  of   reaping   achievement 
from  the  commitments  the  Nation  has 
made  in  supporting  these  programs  in 
previous  years  and  that  only  through 
support  for  these  ongoing  programs  will 
we  get  value  received  for  our  investment. 
However,  all  of  these  accomplishments, 
particularly  those  of  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram, were  marred  on  January  27,  1967, 
when  three  astronauts  died  in  a  disas- 
trous fire  which  swept  the  Apollo  204 
spacecraft  during  a  prelaunch  ground 
test  checkout  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter.  As   a   result  of   this  accident,   all 
manned  space  flight  activity  was  sus- 
pended, and  NASA  appointed  the  Apollo 
204  Review  Board  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  fire,  following  which  NASA  under- 
took an  extensive  design  analysis  of  the 
spacecraft  and  a  complete  review  of  test 
procedures  and  organizational  responsi- 
bilities within  the  Apollo  program.  Our 
conamittee  annoimced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  January   31,   1967,   that  we 


would  undertake  a  full  review  of  the 
accident  to  assure  that  all  aspects  of  the 
tragedy  would  be  assessed  in  an  objective 
framework,  both  with  respect  to  its  cause 
and  to  how  it  relates  to  the  national 
space  program  and  our  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  preeminence  of  this  Nation  in 
space.  In  conducting  this  review  the 
committee  held  7  days  of  hearings  and 
took  testimony  from  the  NASA  Adminis- 
trator and  his  principal  assistants,  in- 
cluding the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Maimed  Space  Flight  and  the  Apollo 
program  director,  the  Apollo  204  Review 
Board,  and  the  president  of  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.,  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
contractor. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  dili- 
gence, integrity,  and  patent  independ- 
ence displayed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
seven  members  of  the  Apollo  204  Review 
Board.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  severity 
of  the  Board's  judgment  of  NASA  and  ^ 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  prime  contractor. 
North    American    Aviation,    Inc.    The 
Board  was  unable  to  identify  the  specific 
cause  of  the  accident,  but  was  able  to 
isolate  a  most  probable  cause.  However, 
and  possibly  more  significant,  the  Board 
identified  shortcomings  in  design,  work- 
manship, and  operational  procedures,  all 
of  which  point  to  an  admitted  mood  of 
overconfidence  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  specific  deficiencies  in  man- 
agement of  the  program.  In  the  course 
of  its  review  the  committee  discovered 
that  the  performance  of  North  American 
on  its  spacecraft  contract,  as  well  as  its 
S-II  stage  contract,  in  1965  was  some- 
what less  than  exemplary  and  that  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  contractor's  man- 
agement operations  by  NASA  was  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  root  causes  of  its 
failifre  to  perform  so  that  the  proper 
corrective  action  could  be  initiated  to 
assure  that  the  Apollo  program  could 
meet  its  goal.  NASA  has  testified  that 
the  significant  improvements  have  been 
made,  but  that  a  current  judgment  on 
fully    satisfactory    performance    must 
await  the  results  of  additional  actions 
recently  taken  by  North  American  to  im- 
prove its  operation. 
NASA,  on  April  17,  and  again  on  May  9, 

1967,  reported  to  the  committee  in  great 
detail  on  the  changes  in  Apollo  space- 
ci-aft  design,  reassignment  of  certain 
spacecraft  hardware  responsibilities, 
changes  in  test  and  safety  procedures, 
and  the  plans  for  reestablishment  of 
maimed  flight  schedules.  Changes  in  the 
lunar  module  have  been  subsequently 
reported.  The  best  projection  at  this  time 
is  that  the  first  manned  flight  of  the 
ApoUo  spacecraft  incorporating  all  de- 
sign changes  will  be  made  about  March 

1968,  representing  a  delay  of  approxi- 
mately 1  year  in  the  Apollo  flight 
program.  However,  this  accident,  al- 
though most  unfortunate  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  has  had  the  effect  of  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and 
lunar  module  system:  and  Mr.  'Webb,  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  testified  that  he 
believes  that  the  program  goes  forward 
from  this  tragedy  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  Therefore,  on  a  success  schedule 
from  that  date  when  flights  are  resumed 
it  is  believed  that  the  Nation  still  has  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  achieving  the 
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national  commiimerit  of  a  lunar  landing 
In  this  decade.  Admittedly.  h.iwevei-.  the 
possibility  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  previ- 
ously because  of  the  time  lost.  However, 
your  committee  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  in  no  everu  will  the  safety  of 


our  astronauts  be  sacriflctd  for  a  lunar 
landing  in  this  decade. 

Mr  President,  at  this  p.)int.  without 
objection,  I  would ^liko  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  chart  showing  the  NASA  au- 
thorization  request,   the   action   of   the 


Hou.se  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics thercjn.  and  the  actions  of  your 
committee  as    et  forth  in  S.  1296 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Summary  of  action  of  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  anil  Span  Sciences  on  S.  li'.)6 


Budget 
tequni 


Hou?» 

committee 

aclien 


Senate 
committee 

XlNMI 


-1- 


Budgel 
request 


Research  «nd  developmeni: 

Apollo  W. 546.500,000 

Apollo  ipolications   454.70O.0OO 

Advanced  missions   , 8.000,000 

Ptiysics  jnd  JSttonomy..   14;,  500,  COO 

Lunar  and  planetary  eiplotation  142.000.000 

Voyager  71.500. OOO 

Bioscience                           44. 300.  ClOO 

Space  applications      i  104,200.000 

Launch  veAicle  procurement ...I  165.100.000 

Space  yOiicie  systems  '  37.000.000 
Electronics  system?  40.200.000 
Human 'itlor  systems  2I.0OO.0OO 
Basic  research  .  23.500.000 
Space  power  and  electric  propul- 
sion systems           45.0OO.COO 

Nuclear  lockets..       .,.1  74.000,000 

Chemical  propuUion. |  38.000.000 

Aeronautics  66.800.000 

Trackini  and  data  Kiuisition  297,700,000 

Sustaining  university  program i  20,000,000 

Technology  utilisation S, 000,  OOO 

Total '    4,352,000,000 


J2,  521,500,000 

444, 700. 000 

6. 200. 000 

131.631.000 

142.000.000 

71.500.000 

41.800.000 

94.  500. 000 

:  50,  700, 000 

36.000,000 

39.  200. OOO 

21.000.000 

21.465,000 

44.  000.  OflO 
70. 000. 000 
49, 000.  000 
66.  SCO.  OOO 
290. 000. 000 
30. 000.  OOO 
&.  000, 000 


4,276.996.000         4.135.700.000 


J2.  546.  500.000 

334,  700.  000 

5,000,000 

145,500,000 

131.900,000 

0 

44.  300. 000 
105.900.000 
157. 700. 000 

37,000.000 
40. 200. 000 
21.000.000 
23.  500. OOO 

45.  OOO.  000 
74.000.000 
38. 000.  000 
66.  900. 000 

297. 70O,  000 

20. 000. 000 

S.  000. 000 


Con:truclipn  of  lacilities: 

Ames  Research  Center 

Electronics  Research  Center .. 

Goddard  Space  flight  Center 

let  Propulsion  Laboratory 

I         John  F   Kennedy  Space  Center 

'         Ley.is  Research  Center        

Manned  S(jaceci.ill  Center    

George  C  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  

Michoud  Assembly  Facility     

Nucl»ai  rocket  development  station 

Wallops  Station  

Various  Ixalions.         .       

Facility  planning  and  design 

Total 

Adminisltalive  operationt 


$5,365,000 

6, 220, 000 

565,000 

3, 125. 000 

24.885.000 
2,115.000 
2. 425. 000 

870.000 

2,010,000 

22, 500. OOO 

740.000 

2.880.000 

3.000.000 

76.700.000 
671,300,000 


House 

commiltee 

action 


$5,  365, 000 

0 

565,000 

3,125.000 

24.885,000 

2,115.000 

2,425,000 

870,000 
2.010,000 
16.500.000 

740.000 
2,880.000 
5,500,000 


Senate 

commitlee 

action 


»5, 365, 000 

0 

565.000 

3.125.000 

24.885.000 

2.115,000 

2,425.000 

870.000 

2,010.000 

19.500.000 

740,000 

0 

5, 500, 000 


66. 980. 000 
648. 206. 000 


Grand  total 


5.100.000.000       4.992.183.000 


67.100.000 
648.206.000 

"♦.85L006.00b 


Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  NASA 
requested  $5.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
$4,352,000,000  of  which  was  for  re.«earch 
and  development.  $76  7  million  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  $671  3  million 
for  administrative  operations  The  Hou.se 
committee  Is  recommending  a  total  nf 
$4,992,182,000,  a  reduction  of  $107- 
818,000  In  the  NASA  request,  and  an 
amotint  $141,176,000  above  that  recom- 
mended by  your  committee 

Within  the  total  amount  of  S4  8,t1.- 
006.000  set  forth  in  S  1296.  $4  n5.- 
700,000  is  recommended  for  research  and 
development.  $67.100.')00  for  con.st ruc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  $648,206,000  for 
administrative  operations  .\  full  di.-cus- 
sion  of  each  program  Included  in  this  re- 
quest and  the  recommendations  of  your 
committee  are  contained  in  Senate  Re- 
port No  353  accompanying  the  bill: 
however.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  re- 
view briefly  certain  of  the  program.s  for 
the  Senate  and  to  discu.ss  the  principal 
changes  made  by  your  committee. 

■ESCARCH    .\ND   DEVELOPMENT 

Your  committee  is  recommending  $2,- 
546.500.000  for  the  ApoUo  program,  ap- 
proximately $400.030. COO  below  the 
amount  authorized  in  fi.^al  year  1967. 
which  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  this  program  has  pas-std  its  fundiiiK 
peak  and  also  that  the  program  is  m  its 
advanced  stages  This  means  that  the 
production  of  hardware  is  well  along  and 
that  the  ground  test  program  is  nearly 
complete.  From  this  point  forward,  in 
addition  to  continuing  production  and 
acceptance  tests  of  those  items  com- 
mitted to  delivery  for  the  lunar  landint; 
effort  several  years  ago.  th.e  program  will 
consist  primarily  of  flight  operations: 
consequently,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  stress  that  at  this  point  in  time  the 
Nation  is  In  the  position  of  having  this 
hardware  and.  therefore,  should  fully 
support  this  request  in  order  to  obtain 
the  "payoff"  which  we  should  expect 
from  the  investment  that  has  been  made 


In  other  words,  as  I  see  it.  there  is  no 
other  way  for  us  to  realize  a  return  on 
our  investment.  This  point  is  m  addition 
to  my  firm  belief  that  the  Nation  s  com- 
mitment to  a  lunar  landing  in  this 
decade  if  reasonably  po.ssible.  should  be 
honored 

I  have  previously  discus.sed  the  Apollo 
applications  program  for  which  your 
committee  is  recommending  $334,700,000: 
and  other  than  to  repeat  that  I  believe  it 
is  essential  for  the  Nation  to  maintain  its 
capacity  for  manned  space  flight.  I  will 
not  discuss  this  item  in  further  detail 
here.  The  at)ove  two  amounts  together 
with  $5  million  for  advanced  mission 
studies  constitute  a  total  amount  of  $2.- 
886.200.000  tor  manned  space  flight.  This 
amount  is  approximately  $161,000,000  be- 
low the  amount  the  Congress  authorized 
last  year  for  this  part  of  our  national 
space  program. 

In  the  area  of  space  science  and  appli- 
cations your  committee  is  recommending 
a  total  of  $601,300,000.  about  $37  million 
below  the  fiscal  year  1967  authorization. 
and  a  level  of  operation  approximately 
equal  to  that  finally  established  by  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  Your  committee  in  it.-^ 
review  of  the  unmanned  space  programs 
has  without  exception  recommended  to 
trie  Senate  tliat  it  continue  its  support 
for  those  programs  whicli  h.ave  been  ap- 
proved in  prior  years  and  which  are  now 
either  in  or  fast  approaching  flight 
status  Again.  I  would  like  to  eniphasize 
that  most  of  these  programs  are  in  ad- 
vanced sta«e.s  and  support  must  be  forth- 
coming if  the  Nation  is  to  capitalize  on 
the  investment  made  in  these  programs 
.so  far.  In  certain  of  the.se  programs  we 
disatjreed  with  the  Hou.se  committee  for 
this  very  rea.son.  since  the  House  action 
would  terminate  flight  hardware  and  ex- 
periment developments  which  are  well 
along  toward  completion  However,  as  I 
have  noted  in  my  introductorj-  remarks, 
your  committee  is  most  concerned  about 
the  great  demands  on  our  national  re- 


sources at  this  point  in  time;  and.  there- 
fore, during  our  review,  we  critically  ex- 
amined several  new  starts  proposed  by 
NASA.  As  a  result,  we  determined  that  it 
was  not  neces.sary  at  this  time  to  author- 
ize $10.1  million  to  initiate  a  1971  Mari- 
ner-Mars project  which  would  total 
about  $216  million,  and  that  the  Voy- 
ager—Mars 1973  and  1975 — program, 
with  a  request  for  $71.5  million  this 
year — with  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $2.3 
billion — could  be  deferred  until  other  na- 
tional demands  were  not  as  great.  Your 
committee  also  deferred  the  Sunblazer 
project,  a  new  start  designed  to  obtain 
data  about  the  sun.  This  was  a  total 
reduction  of  $6  38  million.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  this  is  a  good  program 
and  so  constituted  as  to  conform  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  you:  committee  fee's  that 
such  a  program  should  be  supported  a.s 
soon  as  the  funding  requirements  in  cer- 
tain of  the  more  complex  unmanned 
spacecraft  programs  begin  to  recede 

One  final  action  in  this  prot^ram  area 
Is  worthy  of  note  Your  comniittee  is  not 
recommending  a  $2.3  million  request  to 
initiate  development  of  a  direct  voice 
broadcast  satellite  system,  estimated  to 
cost  $120  million  in  total.  Inasmuch  as 
there  appears  to  be  little  understanding 
of  the  overall  international,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  problem.?  which  sur- 
round such  a  development.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  technology  is 
sufficiently  well  in  hand  that  such  a  s.vs- 
tem  can  be  developed  on  a  timely  basis 
once  basic  policy  issues  are  examined 
and  re.solved  The  House  committee  took 
similar  action  on  this  project. 

P^or  those  programs  administered  by 
the  NASA  Offlce  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology,  your  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $345.5  million,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Administration's  request  and 
an  amoimt  approximately  $59  million 
above    the    congres.sional    authorization 
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for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  programs  represent  the  basic  re- 
search and  technology  programs  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  this  Nation  in  the 
forefront  of  new  research  and  technol- 
ogv.  It  is  this  activity  that  is  basic  to  the 
strength    of    the    Nation    and    without 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do 
things  in  space,   aeronautics,  or  other 
fields  that  we  may  want  to  do  in  the 
future.    Equally    important,    this    work 
contributes   to   the  establishment  of  a 
broad  technological  base  upon  which  the 
future  health,  growth,  and  social  better- 
ment of  our  economy  rests.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  your  committee  fully  sup- 
ports the  Administration's  request  for 
these  programs  and  has  not  concurred  in 
certain  small  selected  economy  reduc- 
tions made  therein  by  the  House  com- 
mittee.   A    major    difference,    however, 
exists  in   the   recommendation  of  your 
committee  and  that  of  the  House  com- 
mittee for  the  chemical  propulsion  pro- 
gram. This  results  from  the  House  com- 
mittee recommendation  that  $11  million 
be  added  to  this  program  for  continua- 
tion of  the  260-inch  large  solid  rocket 
motor  project.  This  continuation  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Administration  at 
this  time,  and  your  committee  concurs 
with  this  decision.  In  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion  on   this   program,   we   noted   that 
NASA  does   intend   to   fimd  within  its 
original  program  level  selected  technol- 
ogy explorations  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary to  eventual  full-scale  development 
of  large,  solid  rocket  motors.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  basis  for  supporting 
additional  demonstration  work  at  this 
time 

This  program  grouping  includes  a  re- 
quest of  $74  million  for  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine in  the  200,000  to  250,000  thrust 
range  based  upon  the  highly  successful 
engine  technology  program  which  is 
Hearing  completion.  This  item,  as  you 
may  recall,  was  included  in  a  supple- 
mental Presidential  message  to  Con- 
gress: and  it  is  designed  to  provide  a 
greater  capability  to  accomplish  more 
demanding  missions,  if  so  desired,  and 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  basic 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  system  by  add- 
ing a  highly  efficient  upper  stage. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  increase 
in  aeronautics  funding.  Your  committee 
is  recommending  $66.8  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $31.8  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1967  authorization,  to  conduct  this 
ver>'  essential  part  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  re- 
sponsibility. The  House  committee  also 
concurs  with  the  Administration  re- 
quest. I  believe  that  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  agree  that  our  aviation 
technology  is  today  making  a  substan- 
tia! contribution  to  our  gross  national 
product  as  well  as  to  our  International 
balance  of  payments.  Therefore,  increas- 
ing attention  to  aeronautics  by  NASA 
is  welcomed  by  your  committee,  and  we 
believe  that  the  recommended  amount 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 
S.  1296  contains  $297.7  million  for  the 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  program. 
This  amount  is  required  to  support  our 
tracking  and  data  recovery  operations 
for  both  manned  and  unmanned  flight 


activity.  This,  as  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers will  recognize,  is  a  support  activity 
which  must  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  flight  programs  if  those 
programs  are  to  be  successful.  For  this 
reason,  and  based  upon  prior  budgetary 
performance  in  this  program,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  the  above  amount, 
which  is  identical  to  that  requested  by 
NASA.  Your  committee  did  not  agree 
with  a  House  committee  cut  of  $7.7  mil- 
lion assessed  against  this  program. 

The  final  item  in  research  and  devel- 
opment is  $5  million  for  technology  util- 
ization. This  amount,  consistent  with  the 
level  of  previous  years,  supports  NASA's 
activities  to  disseminate  the  benefits  of 
its  research  and  technology  to  industry, 
institutions,  and  the  general  public  in 
order  that  the  fruits  of  these  programs 
can  be  brought  into  everyday  applica- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   FACILITIES 

Your  committee  recoiAnends  $67.1 
million  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  a  reduction  of  $9.6  mil- 
lion in  the  NASA  request.  Your  commit- 
tee did  not  recommend  a  request  for 
16.22  million  for  additional  facilities  for 
the  Electronics  Research  Center,  in  view 
of  the  delays  which  have  been  experi- 
enced in  the  building  program  for  that 
center.  However,  in  so  doing,  your  com- 
mittee reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  elec- 
tronics research  program  because  of  the 
increasing  role  of  electronics  in  our 
economy  and,  therefore,  for  the  need  for 
appropriate  facilities  within  which  to 
conduct  bsusic  research  activities  and  di- 
rpot  thfi  cffoFti 

Your  committee  deleted  $2.88  million 
requested  for  an  antenna  system  to  sup- 
port the  Simblazer  project,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  recommending  deferral  of  the 
Sunblazer  project  this  year.  In  addition, 
a  $500,000  reduction  was  made  in  facility 
planning  and  design  funds  on  the  basis 
that  program  levels  did  not  demonstrate 
a  need  for  the  full  amount  of  the  NASA 
request.  The  House  committee  took  a 
similar  action  In  this  regard. 

The  two  major  items  within  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  category  are 
$24,885  million  for  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  for  completion  of  the  Apollo 
launch  facilities,  and  for  renovating  and 
rehabilitating  both  the  unmanned  and 
manned  older  launch  complexes  at  that 
location.  The  second  major  item  that 
your  committee  is  recommending  is  $19.5 
million  for  engine  test  stands  to  support 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
The  availability  of  these  test  stands  is 
a  control  item  in  this  development  pro- 
gram, and  your  committee  believes  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  amount  of  this 
request  be  provided.  Accordingly,  your 
committee  does  not  agree  with  a  House 
committee  reduction  of  $3  million  In  this 
facilities  item.  Your  committee  did  agree, 
however,  with  the  House  committee  in 
the  transfer  of  $3  million  of  design  funds 
from  this  item  to  the  facility  planning 
and  design  accovmt  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent in  the  handling  of  design  funds 
within  the  agency. 

The  remaining  construction  of  facil- 
ities items  represent  minor  facility  modi- 
fications,    rehabilitations,     and    minor 


additions  to  maintain  the  facility  in- 
vestment properly  or  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  a  facility  to  support  assigned 
program  responsibility. 

Your     committee     is     recommending 
$648,206,000   for   administrative   opera- 
tions, a  reduction  of  $23,094,000  in  the 
NASA  authorization  request.  This  reduc- 
tion conforms  to  that  made  by  the  House 
committee  in  its  action  on  the  request. 
These   funds  support  the  staffing   and 
general  op>erations  of  NASA  headquar- 
ters and  the  field  centers  through  which 
the  agency  manages  and  conducts  its  re- 
search and  development  programs.  These 
expenses  have  been  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  your  committee  in  the  past  year 
or  so  because  of  the  maturity  of  the 
agency  and  the  advanced  stages  which 
many  "of  the  programs  are  achieving.  For 
these   reasons  your  committee   believes 
that  more  critical  examinations  of  staff- 
ing patterns  at  all  levels  and  locations 
can  and  should  be  made,  and  that  more 
vigorous  action  should  be  taken  to  real- 
locate effort  as  programs  fluctuate,  ap- 
proach completion,  and/or  new  programs 
are  initiated.  The  committee  is  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  large  task  which  was 
assigned  to  NASA  in  the  early  part  of 
this  decade,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  initiate  these  very 
complex  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  concurrently  develop  a  man- 
agement    and     research     organization. 
However,   it   is   believed   that   the   time 
arrives  in  the  lifetime  of  any  organiza- 
tion when  a  very  thorough  reassessment 
must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  or- 
ganization is  streamlined  and  efficiently 
organized  for  those  missions  now  before 
it  and  those  envisioned  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  only  through  this  action  that 
vitality   can  be  maintained  in  the  or- 
ganization—vitality which  is  essential  to 
avoid  the  onset  of  rigid  structure,  fixed 
staffing    patterns,    and    the    resultant 
lowering  of  productivity  which  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  management  problem  as 
any  organization  matures.  It  is  your  com- 
mittee's belief  that  the  reduction  recom- 
mended in  administrative  operations  will 
not  inhibit  the  conduct  of  in-house  re- 
search and  development  programs,  but 
that  the  reduction  should  provide  the  in- 
centive to  streamline  and  better  prepare 
the  organization  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
responsibilities  at  this  time. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
members  of  your  committee  have  been 
concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  committee  by 
NASA  on  situations  affecting  ongoing 
programs.  Your  committee  believes  that 
timely  advice  on  such  situations  is  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  Its  responsibilities; 
and,  therefore,  a  strong  comment  has 
been  included  in  the  committee  report  to 
remind  the  Administrator  of  NASA  of  its 
expectations  in  this  regard.  In  view  of 
language  on  this  subject  already  incor- 
porated in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  your  committee  did 
not  deem  that  additional  legislative  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  House  com- 
mittee was  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  this  Is  a  rea- 
sonable budget,  perhaps  even  a  bit  bare 
for  the  programs  on  which  we  expect 
NASA  to  produce  in  the  ensuing  months. 
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The  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  needs  of  the  ongoing  programs  and 
the  proposals  for  new  programs,  and  it 
fully  supports  the  measure  presented  to 
the  Senate.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  It  as  well. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  for  having  presented  a  fine  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  S.  1296.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  have  some  tidditlonal  observa- 
tions to  make  concerning  this  bill. 

Our  committee  has  always  been  guid- 
ed by  the  principle  that  each  proposed 
space  exploration  program  be  subjected 
to  careful  review  and  scrutiny  before 
making  our  recommendations  for  au- 
thorization to  the  Senate.  No  exception 
was  made  for  the  bill  before  .vou  now  I 
believe  that  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  two  volumes  of  heanng-^  will  show 
that  the  authorization  request  was  care- 
fully examined. 

As  indicated  in  the  renort  accompany- 
ing the  bill,  the  committee  recommend.s 
a  total  reduction  in  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion request  of  $249  million.  The  result- 
ing budget  level  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1968  reflects  the  committee's  desire 
to  continue  a  comprehensive,  well-bal- 
anced program  that  will  obtain  the  mn.st 
knowledge  of  outer  space  for  each  dollar 
spent. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  reported  out 
a  sound  and  reasonable  bill  and  I  com- 
mend Its  passa«;e  to  my  coUeaeues. 

On  January  27  !a.st.  n  tragic  accident 
occurred  at  Cape  Kennedy  in  which  three 
astronauts  lost  their  lives  Immediate  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  NASA  to  objectively 
assess  the  cause  of  the  accident  and  a.s 
indicated  by  the  chairman,  ou  •  commit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings  to  insure  that 
all  pertinent  aspects  of  the  tragedy  were 
carefully  Investigated  and  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  the  accident  on  our  nation- 
al space  program 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  well  for  all  of 
us  to  place  this  accident  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. Prior  to  this  one  accident 
NASA's  manned  space  flight  record  has 
been  most  Impressive  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  accomplishments  and 
safety  covering  a  period  of  almost  6 
years. 

NASA  Is  currently  taking  specific  cor- 
rective actions  aimed  at  getting  the 
Apollo  program  back  on  a  successful 
track  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  tragedy.  When  these  Improve- 
ments in  the  Apollo  program  are  com- 
pleted I  have  no  doubt  that  our  .space 
eCfort,  which  has  been  so  .successful  In  the 
past,  will  continue  to  be  even  more  so 
In  the  future. 

The  United  States  has  in  a  relatively 
few  years  reached  an  unprec-dented  pre- 
eminence in  space  NASA  and  its  team 
of  industrial  contractors  have  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  success  with  its 
Mercury  and  Gemini  manned  flights  and 
with  Its  many  unmanned  exploration 
programs  as  well  It  is  notable  too  that 
each  of  our  space  programs  was  con- 
ducted In  full  public  view— for  all  the 
world  to  see.  In  my  view  all  Americans 
can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  this  record 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  con- 
tinued application  of  a  reasonable  por- 


tion of  our  tax  dollars  to  space  explora- 
tion will  be  returned  many  times  over. 
Some  of  our  successes  to  date  in  the  space 
field  include  effective  weather  forecast- 
ing, worldwide  communications  .satellites, 
the  development  of  new  exotic  metals 
and  other  materials,  and  the  ability  to 
use  complex  computer  systems.  These 
new  developments  can  and  are  being  ap- 
plied in  a  variety  of  other  industries.  I 
believe  that  we  are  only  on  the  brink  of 
thf  new  discoveries  and  developments 
wi.ich  will  result  from  the  space  program. 
Moreover.  I  can  think  of  no  past  Govern- 
ment endeavor  that  has  in  so  short  a 
time  challenged  and  stimulated  our 
youth  at  all  educational  levels  in  the 
quest  for  scientific  knowledge. 

I  ?.m  not  unmindful  that  at  the  pre.'-ent 
time  our  space  efforts.  In  term-;  of  costs, 
mu.  t  be  carefully  weiKhed  v.\  relation  to 
uur  present  defense  rommit.meiits  Tne 
bill  before  you  reflects  this  consideration 
Yei.  even  from  a  militarv  .standpoint.  I 
believe  that  a  strong  national  effort  to 
explore  ar.d  u.se  space  is  essential  :o  our 
.security  and  to  our  position  of  world 
leadersr.ip 

The  final  determination  of  whether 
our  continued  efforts  iu  space  will  pro- 
duce the  dividends  many  of  us  perceive 
probably  will  not  be  made  for  several 
decades  However.  I  for  one.  t)elieve  our 
pre.sent  course  is  the  right  one.  I  was 
recently  buoyed  and  encouraged  in  this 
belief  when  I  learned  that  the  following 
comment  was  made  by  an  illustrious  New 
York  ne.vspaper  concerning  Spmuel 
Langley's  experiments  with  .liiplanes 
just  1  week  before  the  successful  Hit'ht 
of  the  Kitty  Hawk  by  the  Wriu'ht  broth- 
ers: 

We  hop*-  that  Professor  Langley  will  not 
put  his  substantial  grentness  ■\<i  .i  scientist 
in  further  peril  by  continuing  to  waste  his 
time  und  the  money  involved.  In  further 
airship  experiments.  Life  Is  short,  and  he  Is 
capable  of  services  to  humanity  incompara- 
bly greater  than  can  be  eifpected  to  result 
fr<.m  trvlng  to  Uy.  For  (tucJents  and  In- 

vestigators of  the  Langley  type  there  are  more 
useful  employments 

In  summary,  Mr  President.  I  fully  sup- 
port S  1296  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  h.is  comprehension  of  the 
many  complex  facets  of  this  bill  His 
broad  knowledge  has  been  the  source  of 
Invaluable  contributions  to  our  hearings 
and  t<T  the  reiKirting  of  this  bill  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  all  the  members  of 
the  staff  for  their  impartial  and  con.sci- 
entlo'Js  elTorts  during  rhe  heanngs  and 
in  the  reixjrting  of  this  bill 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  her  statement.  She  has  been 
a  rf'markably  fine  a.ssociate  in  all  this 
work  Uav  bv  dav  in  the  long  hearings 
and  meetings  we  have  had,  she  was  pres- 
ent, examining  witnesses  and  working 
In  the  committee  all  the  time  I  com- 
mend her  very  highly  for  the  things 
she  has  done,  and  I  appreciate  her  fine 
work. 

Mrs.  SMITH  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  very  kindly  for  his 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Percy  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


THURGOOD  MARSHALL— PRESI- 

DENT JOHNSONS  EXCELLENT 
CHOICE  FOR  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  occasions  in  the 
past  when  I  have  disagreed  with  an  ac- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  relished  these  mo- 
ments w  hen  I  did  not  see  eye-to-eye  with 
my  President.  But  I  think  the  record 
will  also  reveal  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  strongly  commend  the  President  when 
he  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  has  never  been  more  right  than 
when  he  nominated  the  Honorable 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  a  great  and  historic  nomination 
of  the  distinguished  jurist  who  has  long 
served  his  country  with  dignity  and 
honor  It  is  a  nomination  of  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  rule  of  law  and  to  a  .ust, 
humane,  and  enlightened  democratic  so- 
ciety And  it  Is  a  nomination  that.  In 
President  Johnsons  words,  provides,  "the 
right  man.  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
place." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  not  nominated  to 
the  Court  because  he  is  a  Negro.  He  was 
nominated  because  he  pos.sesses  one  of 
the  great  legal  minds  of  our  time.  But 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  provides  an 
added  dimension  to  this  nomination  that 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  value  the  strength  and  ideals 
of  our  democratic  institutions. 

Early  in  this  century  the  great  jurist. 
Justice  Brandeis,  was  nominated  to  the 
Court  amid  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
first  Jew  to  sit  on  the  highest  court  in 
the  land.  Justice  Brandeis  became  one 
of  the  most  respected  figures  in  Ameri- 
can history  during  his  service  on  the 
Court. 

I  predict  a  similar  future  for  Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall's  nomination  reveals.  I 
think,  our  growing  maturity  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation.  For  there  has  been  little 
but  praise  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  this  nomination.  And  there  has 
been  no  attempt,  from  any  quarter,  to 
smudge  this  shining  moment  for  democ- 
racy with  ugly  bigotr>'  or  vilification 

We  are  a  nation  of  nations.  Our 
strength  is  d'.'.ived  from  the  talents  and 
energies  of  a  necple  v.ho.se  stock  repre- 
•sents  every  race,  creed  and  nationality 
group  in  the  wcrM  Our  dni-rsitv  and 
unity  have  always  been  the  principal 
.source  of  our  greatness. 

More  and  more,  this  diversity  is  re- 
flected In  the  people  we  choo.se  to  lead 
us  and  to  safeguard  our  most  cherished 
In.^tltutions. 

Thus,  historv'  will  record  that  the  son 
of  a  Texas  farmer  has  nominated  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  the  son  of  a  Pullman 
porter,  the  grandson  of  a  former  slave. 
This  fact  does  not  merit  self -congrat- 
ulations, but  self-reflection.  For  it  tells 
a  great  deal  about  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  and  about  the  kind  of  nation  we  are 
building  in  the  1960's. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
this  excellent  nomination.  I  trust  that 
Mr.  Marshall  will  soon  take  his  place  in 
the  Court  with  the  prompt  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

This  nomination  is  a  shining  moment 
for  American  democracy.  And  the  Na- 
tion has  responded  to  it  In  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  moment  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  RECoan  a  sampling  of  editorial  opin- 
ion concerning  Mr.  Marshall's  nomina- 
tion that  will  demonstrate  the  good  will 
and  satisfaction  of  the  American  people. 
There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|From  the  Courier-Journal,  June  14,  1967] 
.\:«  Historic,  and  Sound.  Appointment 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  to  the  U.S.  .Supreme  Court  is 
praiseworthy,  and  the  Senate  should  confirm 
the  appointment  without  mucli  commotion. 
Mr.  Marshall?  selection  is  a  good  one  not 
ju.'-t  V-erause  he  would  become  the  first  Negro 
Justice,  but  because  he  is  well  qualified  for 
the  high  court  by  any  ineasure. 

.^;i  .■\ttorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said, 
Mr  Marshall's  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  add  "a  wealth  of  legal  expeii- 
ence  rarely  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
court."  Mr,  Marshall,  now  serving  as  U.S. 
solicitor  general,  was  chosen  by  President 
Johnson  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  father  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

If  his  appointment  is  confirmed.  Thurgood 
Marshall,  the  great-grandson  of  a  slave 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  Congo,  will 
Join  the  tribunal  where  more  than  100  years 
ago  Justice  Taney,  delivered  the  Dre^  Scott 
decision,  which  said  that  slaves  were  chattels. 
So,  in  one  sense.  Mr.  Marshall's  appointment 
would  be  symbolic. 

Beyond  this,  however,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral iioted.  his  credentials  are  Impressive.  He 
finished  at  the  top  of  his  class  at  Howard 
Law  School;  headed  the  legal  staff  of  the 
NAACP  for  years  and  In  that  capacity  won 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  declar- 
ing school  segregation  unconstitutional: 
served  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Is  one 
of  the  few  attorneys  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  more  than  50  times — as  a 
member  of  NAACP  legal  st.-iff.  as  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

With  this  background,  and  the  vigor  he 
possesses  at  58.  Thurgood  Marshall  would  be 
a  distinct  asset  on  the  nation's  highest  court. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  June  14,  1967] 
Good  Man  for  Sdpreme  CotrnT 

Had  the  Negro  chosen  by  President  John- 
son to  be  the  first  of  his  race  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  been  any  other  than  Thur- 
good Marshall  the  charge  might  have  been 
made  that  the  choice  was  politically  moti- 
vated. 

In  the  case  of  Marshall  such  a  charge  can- 
not be  Eust.ilned. 

Marshall  Is  a  man  of  the  broadest  legal 
experience,  much  of  It  gained  In  arguing 
cases  before  the  court  to  which  he  haa  now 
been  appointed. 

The  most  Important  of  the  52  cases  In 
which  he  has  appeared  there  was  the  school 
desp^reeatlon  decision  of  1954.  At  the  time, 
he  was  chief  legal  officer  for  the  NAACP. 


In  national  legal  circles  Marshall  enjoys 
Impressive  stature.  In  addition  to  his  23-year 
career  with  the  NAACP  he  served  three  years 
of  what  was  to  have  been  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  of  the  "US.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  handling  cases  from  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

At  the  urging  of  President  Johnson  he  re- 
signed to  become  solicitor  general. 

He  argued  cases  before  federal  courts  at 
every  level  after  graduating  first  In  his  class 
at  Howard  University  Law  School  In  Wash- 
ington In  1933. 

Marshall  will  succeed  reUrlng  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  who  decided  to  step  down  when 
his  son  Ramsey  became  attorney  general. 

Marshall  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  of  court  procedures  Is 
no  accident.  He  Is  qualified  by  experience 
and  training  to  be  a  credit  to  the  high  court 
and  to  enhance  the  splendid  reputation  he 
already  enjoys  as  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
legal  minds. 


[From   the   Des   Moines  Register,   June    15, 
19671 
Eminentlt  Qualiited 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Thur- 
good MarshaU  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  anticipated  when  Marshall  was 
named  as  U.S.  solicitor  general  in  July,  1965, 
in  view  of  his  distinguished  prior  record  as  a 
lawyer  dealing  with  cases  of  constitutional 
law. 

Marshall  is  the  first  Negro  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  highest  court  In  the  land.  That  fact  is 
of  substantial  current  Interest  and  historical 
significance.  But  Marshall's  eminent  qualifi- 
cations for  the  high  court  are  of  greater  im- 
portance. He  comes  to  the  court  at  a  time  of 
national  rededicatlon  to  equal  rights,  guar- 
anteed in  our  184-year-old  Constitution  and 
specifically  extended  to  Negroes  after  the  Civil 
War. 

No  American  lawyer  is  more  experienced  in 
this  field  of  constitutional  law  than  Thur- 
good Marshall.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  He, 
more  than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for 
the  brilliant  legal  analysis  and  argument 
which  led  to  the  Supreme  Court  school  de- 
segregation decision  in  1954.  He  was  a  central 
figure  in  demonstrating  that  the  American 
Negro  could  achieve  Justice  by  legal,  non- 
violent means. 

In  his  legal  work  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  for 
the  United  States  government  as  solicitor 
general,  Marshall  has  attained  vast  experi- 
ence in  practice  before  the  Supieme  Court. 
President  Johnson  said  that  only  one  or  two 
living  Americans  have  argued  as  many  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  as  Marshall,  and 
perhaps  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

Appointments  to  the  court  have  some- 
times been  criticized  because  the  appointee 
was  relatively  Inexperienced  in  constitutional 
law — or  because  the  appointee  had  no  Judi- 
cial experience.  Marshall's  extensive  experi- 
ence in  constitutional  law  embraces  a  very 
wide  field  of  cases,  especially  during  the  time 
he  has  been  solicitor  general  and  directed  all 
federal  litigation  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  other  appellate  courts.  He  served 
as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in  New 
York  from  1961  to  1965.  No  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  modern  times,  including  such 
giants  as  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Louis 
Brandeis,  came  to  the  court  better  prepared 
for  the  Job. 

Thurgood  Marshall  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  legal  sagacity,  sound  Judgment  and  bal- 
anced temperament.  He  Is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(Prom  the  Ohristian  Science  Monitor, 

June  16, 1967] 
Anotbeb  Marshall  on  the  Court 
The  name  of  Marshall  Is  as  illustrious  as 
any  to  be  found  In  the  annals  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States.  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  that  towering  figure  who 
singlehandedly  made  the  court  a  power  to 
reckon  with,  was,  like  most  prominent  Vir- 
ginians of  his  day,  a  slaveholder. 

Despite  the  ringing  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  the  Constitution  at  that  time 
sanctioned  the  Institution  of  slavery. 

By  1896,  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
dissenting  from  the  court's  "separate  but 
equal"  decision  in  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson, declared,  "Our  Constitution  Is  color- 
blind, and  neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes 
among  citizens."  Although  a  great  Civil  War 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  intervened, 
the  Negro  had  yet  to  obtain  equality  under 
the  law. 

It  was  1954  before  the  Supreme  Court  even- 
tuallyTeversed  its  1896  decision  In  the  famous 
desegregation  case  of  Brown  v.  ^ard  of 
Education.  And  now  the  attorney  by  the 
name  of  Marshall  who  argued  and  won  that 
landmark  case  has  himself  been  nominated 
to  sit  on  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
Tliurgood  Marshall,  a  Negro  American  and 
great-grandson  of  a  slave,  will,  upon  Senate 
confirmation,  serve  with  yet  another  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  grandson  of  the  dissenter 
in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Marshall,  nominated  by  a  Southerner 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  recommended  for  the  post  by  another 
Southerner  serving  as  Attorney  General.  He 
will  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  resignation  of 
the  Attorney  General's  father. 

Prom  the  days  of  John  Marshall  to  those  of 
Thurgood  Maxshail  the  Negro  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress.  Who  would  deny  that  that 
progress  has  been  painfully  slow?  Much  of 
it  has  come  only  in  the  past  10  or  12  years. 
But  who  could  fall  to  see  that  vastly  Im- 
pwrtant  changes  have  occurred,  however  late, 
however  much  resisted. 


WILLAMETTE   BASIN   FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, June  24,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  another 
magnificent  segment  of  the  Willamette 
Basin  flood  control  project,  in  this  case 
Green  Peter  and  Foster  Dams  on  the 
Santiam  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Willamette  River. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Honorable  Floyd 
C.  Mullen,  county  judge  of  Linn  County, 
Oreg.,  gave  a  most  impressive  address 
relative  to  the  project  and  the  dedicated 
work  of  those  who  brought  the  project 
into  being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Mullen's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Green  Peter  Dam  Dedication,  Sweet  Home 

Luncheon,   June   24,   1967 

(By  Floyd  C.  Mullen,  County  Judge) 

Through  the  County  Court,  consisting  of 
Commissioners  Jenks  and  Ingram,  and  my- 
self, it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  people 
of  Linn  County. 

This  is  a  happy  day — It  is  a  historic  day. 
It  is  a  day  that  Linn  County  people  will  not 
soon  forget. 

Thanks  to  Warren  Jones  of  the  Willamette 
Basin  Committee  for  providing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  AprU  16,  1935,  to  Mr.  Douglas 
McKay  and  signed  by  Charles  H.  Martin, 
governor.  State  of  Oregon.  Mr.  McKay  was 
asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  Projects  Committee  to  which  he  ap- 
pointed an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  Walter  May,  John  Thornburg,  J.  O.  Holt, 
and  our  Clyde  Williamson  who  is  here  with 
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us  today.  I  quote  from  Governor  Martin's 
letter:  "The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Planning  Board  in 
Its  efforts  to  promote  interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Willamette  Valley  " 

I  recall  attendmg  several  meetings  with 
Clyde  where  these  men  discussed  the  pofcsi- 
bllltles  of  bringini<  new  lnduj>lry  to  the 
Willamette  Valley,  improved  drainage  of  the 
wet  lands,  building  revetments  along  river 
banks  to  prevent  flood  damage,  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  channel  from  Portland  to 
Eugene  for  navigation  The  possibility  of 
building  dams  was  .'fuggested  .-it  a  later  date. 
That  was  only  32  short  years  ago  Today 
there  are  ten  flood  control  )r  multipurpose 
dams  In  operation  in  the  Willamette  Basin, 
and  Green  Peter  and  Foster  are  the  llth  and 
I2th,  and  more  are  planned. 

Let  us  turn  back  into  history  again,  as  It 
applies  to  Linn  County. 

Early  in  October.  1846.  a  lone  miner  whose 
name  Is  forgotten,  discovered  i^old  In  Dry 
Gulch — far  up  that  rugged  region  later  to 
become  known  as  Quartzville  For  sixty  years 
thousands  of  men  and  women  struggled  to 
earn  a  living  by  digglna;  down  mountain 
sides  and  sifting  the  river  bed.s  of  Canal 
Creek.  Yellow  Bottom  Creek,  and  others  m 
search  of  that  yellow  stuff  But  early  In  1900 
the  yellow  gold  of  Quartzville  petered  out 

Thirty  years  later  .i  new  industry  developed 
m  those  same  canyons — harvesting  of  the 
green  gold  of  the  forest.  The  railroad  arrived 
in  Sweet  Home  on  April  1,  1932.  and  the  rush 
was  on  for  timber.  Thousands  of  men  earned 
their  living  from  the  forests,  and  today  the 
cutting  of  trees  is  Linn  County's  major  In- 
dustry. 

Now,  thirty  years  after  the  raulroad  arrived 
and  the  timber  business  became  big  some- 
thing else  has  happ>ened  up  those  canyons. 
once  mined  for  gold  and  cut  over  for  timber 
Instead  of  a  bearded  miner,  perhaps  without 
money  and  a  grub  sack  slug  ijver  his  back,  ur 
a  wood  chopper  who  owned  a  double-bitted 
a.x  and  a  cross-cut  saw.  hundreds  of  men. 
equipped  with  machinery,  and  directed  by 
men  with  knowledge  and  exf^erlence  moved 
In  to  pour  a  hu^e  chunk  uf  concrete  in  one 
of  those  8am«  canyons  Behind  this  cement 
wall  will  be  collected  the  liquid  gold  of  the 
Central  Cascade  Mountains 

This  is  the  gold  we  people  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  and  recreation-seeking  people 
throughout  the  United  States,  will  cherish 
forever.  The  natural  res.  urces  of  this  region 
are  being  conserved  fnr  our  use  and  pro- 
tection. 

We  are  glad  to  share  with  M.irion  County 
the  benefits  of  Detroit  Dam  Now  we  have  a 
reservoir  of  our  very  own.  The  power  to  be 
generated,  the  added  protection  against 
flooding  of  rich  river  lands  along  the  San- 
tlam.  a  stock  pile  of  water  'or  domestic  pur- 
poses and  irrigation  i.if  crops,  the  potential 
of  new  industries,  the  development  of  recre- 
ational facilities — mean  only  one  thing — we 
in  Linn  County  today  have  an  opportunity 
greater  than  any  since  the  iron  rails  of  the 
railroad  Joined  the  e;ist  and  west  on  that 
wind-swept  desert  at  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  in  1869.  It  Us  up  to  us  to  determine 
how  wisely  we  take  advantage  of  th.nt  which 
has  been  placed  for  our  use 

With  Green  Peter  and  Fester  dams  com- 
pleted, and  with  HoUey.  Cascadla.  and 
Thomas  Creek  reservoirs  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  new  resources  are  it  our  door.  Already 
timber,  agriculture,  .nnd  the  metals  lndu.>try 
have  combined  to  give  this  county  a  balance 
economy.  The  attractions  of  our  mountains 
and  forest  lakes  combine  for  recreation 
With  the  liquid  gold  to  be  stored  behind 
Oreen  Peter  we  can  be  a.ssured  of  continued 
diveralflicatlon  for  generations  to  follow- 
In  a  few  short  words,  upon  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Linn  County  and  the  Willamette 
Valley,  I  want  to  say  "Thank  You"  to  all  of 
you  who  have  helped  in  making  the  dream 
of  Oreen  Peter  come  true 


To  the  U.S  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  who 
have  planned  and  worked  o\et  the  many 
years,  to  our  devoted  representatives  in 
Congress— Senator  Morse,  Representative  UU- 
man  and  their  predecessors,  to  G'jvernor 
Tom  McC.iU  and  men  who  preceded  him, 
the  US  Forest  .Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  many  State  agencies;  to 
the  many  Oregon  people  who  have  devoted 
days  and  years  of  service,  to  the  Willamette 
Basin  Committee  from  the  days  of  Clyde 
Williamson  down  to  the  present  days  of 
Stan  Soil:  to  the  dozens  of  other  agencies — 
and,  above  all  —  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  who  provided  the  money — we  people 
of  Linn  County  are  grateful. 


ORDP.R    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  Is  the  pendinu  busine.ss'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Order 
No.  341.  S  1:9'!.  the  .so-called  NASA  bill 
to  autho!  ize  appropnation.s  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
t'fs.  admmi.strative  cperations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TRANSACTIONS    CJF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

M:  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, before  I  enter  a  .notion  to  ad- 
journ. I  have  been  asked  by  the  majority 
le.ider  to  say  that  followin.;  the  prayer 
and  the  readait!  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row morning,  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morninp: 
business  during  which  messages  and 
committee  reports  may  be  received,  and 
Settlors  may  introduce  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, make  speeches,  and  transact  the 
usual  morning  business. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  busine,ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  oider  previously  entered.  I 
move  that  the  .Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  mor:i- 
inp 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'c'ock  and  2'2  minutes  pm.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  28,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  am 


NOMINATIONS 


E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  27,  1967: 

US      JCDCES 

John  D  Butzner,  Jr  .  of  Virginia  to  be  US 
circuit  'udee  for  the  fourth  circuit,  vice  J. 
Spencer  Bell    deceased. 

Woodrow  W  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  US  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  vice  J.  Braxton 
Craven.  Jr  ,  elev.ited 

SUBVER-SIVE     AOTIVITIES     CONTROL     BOARD 

Simon  P  McHugh.  Jr  .  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  April  9.  1972,  vice  Thomas 
James   Donegcin.   term  expired. 

POSTM.ASTFR 

I  nomms.te  the  following-named  |>er80ns 
to  be  postm^isters: 

CALIFORNIA 

Pete  G.  Salamunovlch,  Avalon,  Calif..  In 
place  of  H   A.  Wegmann.  retired. 


L  lurence  R.  S.ildecke.  Crestline,  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  M   T.  Sellers,  resigned. 

Robert  A  Lucas,  Jr  .  Dorrls,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  N   I   Clark,  retired 

Reuben  H.ias.  Imperial  Beach.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M  S.  Latham,  retired. 

Jack  K.  Lewis,  San  Bernardino,  Calif  .  in 
place  of  R   K   Barnef.e,  retired. 

Joyce  T.  Turney.  South  Pasadena,  Calif  ,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Gold,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Forrest  P.  Pnisler,  Gunnison.  Colo.,  in 
place  ol  B   H   Snyder,  retired. 

CONNECTICtrr 

EU.k  R  Barrett,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  place  of 
V  P  Keliey.  retired 

Joseph  J  Perrotta.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  L.  S.  Appell,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

George  H  Howell.  Jr  ,  Port  McCoy.  Fla.,  in 
place  of  F  P.  Priest,  retired. 


Alton  R.  Ertzberger,  BowersvlUe,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Mildred  T.  Poland.  Athol,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  L  I.  Glasby.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Ralph  J  Elnhorn,  Crete,  111.,  in  place  of 
C   C   Haynes   retired 

Paul  E  Tucker,  JerseyvlUe,  111.,  In  place  of 
A    D   Nelson,  deceased. 

INDIANA 

Walter  P.  Hoke,  Tipton,  Ind  .  in  place  of 
R.  E    Wittson.  retired. 


Delbert  W    Floy.  Thornton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  C   M   Hansen,  retired. 


Jack  A.  Klrbv,  Easton.  Kans.,  in  place  of 
I.  M.  Wilson,  retired 

MAINE 

Clyde  A  Richards,  Dexter.  Maine,  In  place 
of  R   T.  Gilbert,  resigned. 

Jer.ild  A  Paradis,  Scarborough,  Maine,  in 
place  of  F    E    SkiUings.  Jr  ,  deceased. 

Barbara  L.  Morton.  South  Ca.sco,  Maine,  in 
pl.ice  of  V   G   Blake,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Etonald  P  C.irrlco,  Mechanlcsvtilo,  Md  ,  in 
pl.ice  of  E  W  Jenkins,  retired 

MASSAC  H  USE  rrs 

Bermrd  J  Grimn,  BondsvlUe,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  M.  J   Morlarty.  retired. 

John  S.  Poole.  Jr  .  North  Eastham.  Mass., 
m  place  of  Raymond  Scrivens.  retired 

MICHIGAN 

Margaret  L  E-ple.  Hanover,  Mich  .  In  place 
of  .M    O    Baker,  re.-lgned 

Zane  P  Miller.  New  Troy,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  S.  A   Ritchie,  retired 

John  J  Steimel.  Northvllle,  Mich,,  in  place 
of  L    V   Smith,  retired. 

MIN.NESOTA 

Melvln  L.  Corneliussen,  Comstock,  Minn  , 
In  place  of  C  P.  Qualley,  retired 

Arthur  H.  Bickel,  Dundiis.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E.  J  Baker,  retired. 

Joseph  W.  Kallestad.  Frost,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  D  C   Underdahl.  retired. 

Lambert  J  Hamerskl.  Winona,  Minn  .  In 
place  of  J  W.  Dugan,  deceased. 

MISSOfRI 

Warren  D  Osburn.  Patton.  Mo,  In  place 
of  J  R  Brown,  retired. 

tiTVf    HAMPSHIRE 

Milton  B.  Paradis.  North  Stratford,  NH, 
In  place  of  Lewis  Marshall,  retired. 

NEW    jrR.SET 

William  R.  Connelly.  Jr  ,  Cedar  Knolls,  N  J., 
In  place  of  M  G  Gnozzlo.  retired. 
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Francis  S.  Yuresko,  Hibernia,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  J.  A  Yuresko.  retired. 

NEW    VORK 

James  HoUenbeck.  Jr.  Candor.  N.Y.,  In 
pUice  of  M.  E.  Bolton,  retired. 

Jack  H.  Hudson,  Shushan,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  H.  T.  Kruse.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  M.  Bond,  Edenton,  N.C..  in  place  of 
J  L  Chestnutt,  retired. 

Thomas  W.  Britt.  Harrellsville,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Brltt.  retired. 

Elbert  L.  Llppard,  KannapoUs,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Koontz,  retired. 

James  R.  Speece.  Union  Grove.  N.C.,  In 
place  of  R.  F.  Rash,  retired. 

Alvln  C.  Blalock,  Warrenton,  N.C..  in  place 
of  L.  S.  Daniel,  resigned. 

OHIO 

H.irold  L.  Miller.  Mount  Cory.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  L  Falk.  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dona  L.  Smith,  Arkoma,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
Norma  Mitchell,  retired. 

Howard  A.  Bailey,  Porum,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  M.  F.  Cavender.  retired. 

Doyle  W.  Trlmm.  Stuart,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
G.  L.  HoUoway.  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Earle  P.  Hoffman.  Gratz,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
R  R.  Stlely,  retired. 

Elwood  A.  Getz,  Kresgeville,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  LeRoy  Keller.  Jr.,  deceased. 

Michael  Megaludis,  MonroevlUe,  Pa.,  office 
established  1-14-67. 

Jay  P.  Kesner,  ShlppenvUIe,  Pa.,  In  place 
cf  G  L  Williams,  retired. 

Joseph  M.  Henry,  Union  City.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  L.  Bloss,  deceased. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Elizabeth  M.  Logan,  Slatersvllle,  RJ.,  In 
place  of  S.  H.  Greene,  retired. 

SODTH    CAROLINA 

Mary  B.  Schelder,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C, 
in  place  of  B.  M.  MlUey.  retired. 

Windell  S.  Dunning.  Santee,  SO..  In  place 
of  H.  E,  Felkel.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Thomas  R.  Davis,  Haskell,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Spain,  transferred. 

Jenny  J.  Schooler,  Loop.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Fleming,  retired. 

William  H.  Kennedy,  Woodsboro.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  O.  V.  Henkhaus,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Arthur  S.  Jones.  Shaftsbury.  Vt..  In  place 
of  A.  S.  Hawkins,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Lucy  L.  Ctirrie.  Indlanola,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  E  p.  Flt?.gera:d.  retired. 

Delbert  R  Hlrschel,  Latah,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  E.  O.  Knobel,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Thaddeus  M  Prltt,  Beverly,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  W.  H.  HUborn.  retired. 


■WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  27,  1967: 

Postmaster 
The   nomination   sent   to   the   Senate   on 
February  21,  1967,  of  Arnold  R.  Aklestad  to  be 
postmaster  at  Blgfork  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

■»         ^a*  ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foil     ing  prayer: 

Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion; and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free 
spirit. — ^PsalmSl:  12. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  our  refuge 
and  strength  in  every  hour  of  need,  we 
come  to  Thee  in  this  moment  of  prayer 
opening  our  hearts  to  Thy  love,  our  minds 
to  Thy  truth,  and  oiu:  spirits  to  Thy  re- 
deeming grace.  Help  us  to  accept  our 
privileges  with  gratitude,  to  face  our  dif- 
ficulties with  courage,  and  to  carry  our 
responsibilities  with  fidelity. 

Deliver  us  from  petty  annoyances  and 
pernicious  antagorJsm  which  corrode  the 
souls  of  men  and  pull  us  down.  Help  us 
so  to  live  with  the  lift  of  good  will  in  our 
hearts  that  life  may  be  better  and 
brighter  for  us  and  for  all  men.  Bind  us 
together  in  one  great  effort  to  keep 
democracy  and  freedom  and  faith  alive 
and  growing  in  our  day. 

God  bless  America  and  these  leaders 
of  a  free  people.  Give  wisdom  to  these 
in  authority  that  they  may  use  their 
power  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  and 
for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

Having  done  our  work  faithfully  and 
sincerely  may  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
day  unashamed  and  unafraid  and  with 
the  peace  of  a  quiet  heart.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.805.  An  act  to  amend  section  202(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  subsidiary  companies; 

and 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  annuities  pavable"  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  27,  1967: 

Tax  Court  or  the  UNriED  States 

Leo  H.  Irwin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from  June 
2,  1958. 

C.  Moxley  Peathcrston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from  June 
2,  1956. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Bruce  E  Clubb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the  term 
expiring  June  IG.  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  CJorporatlon  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  ofllcers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committees,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  unions. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H,R.  2508, 
CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2508,  the  congressional  redis- 
tricting  standards  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

Conference  Report  (R.  Reft.  No.  435) 

(To  accompany  H.R.  2508] 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2508)  to  require  the  establishment,  on  the 
basis  of  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

-That  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1929,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat.  26),  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"Subsection  (cl  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  the  language  in  that  subsection 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(c)  In  each  State  entitled  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  or  in  any  subsequent  Con- 
gress to  more  than  one  Representative  under 
an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  established  by  law  a  number 
of  districts  equal  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled, 
and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  only 
from  districts  so  established,  no  district  to 
elect  more  than  one  Representative,  Each 
district  so  established  shall  at  all  times  be 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  in  as  rea- 
sonably a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds 
practicable.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  so  eetabllEhed  shall  not  exceed 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  district 
w-lth  the  smallest  population  In  the  number 
of  persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as 
determined  under  the  then  most  recent  de- 
cennial census,  with  the  further  provision 
that   If   a  State  redlstrlcts   more   than   two 
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yean  alter  a  decennial  census,  the  popula- 
tion requirements  spe>.iaecl  m  ih:s,  p^r^4Tdph 
must  be  met  under  a  s'atewlde  Federal  spe- 
cial census  conducted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  o'.  August  26.  1954.  as 
amended  (71  Stat  481  13USC  8  >.  and  said 
census  must  be  less  than  two  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  next  election  following  said 
redlstrlcting.  There  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  redlstnctlng  between  decennial  censuses 
unless  a  particular  state  constitution  re- 
quires otherwise  ' 

"S«c.  2.  No  State  shall  be  required  to  re- 
dlstrlct  prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decennial 
census  unless  the  result*  of  a  special  Federal 
census  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Aigu-t  26  1954.  as  amended 
(71  SUt  481;  IJ  use  8i.  are  available  for 
use  therein. 

"Sec.  3.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  amendment  mide  thereby,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  ar  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  such  Act  or  amendment  and  the 
application  of  .-uch  provt.sl  ins  to  other  per- 
sons and  circumstances  shall  not  be  afTecifHl 
thereby." 

Emanuel  Celleb. 

HERBr-RT  Tender, 

Byron  G   Rogers 

WH-LIAM  M    McCfLLOCH, 

Clark  MacGreor 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Pa' t  of  the  House. 
James  O  Eastland. 
John  L  McClellan,  Jr.. 
Samuel  J.  Ervtn.  Jr., 
Everett  M  Dirksen. 
Roman  L  Hr'  sk\ 
Managers  on,  the  fart  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.^es  on  the  njnendmenc  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R  2508 1  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basw  of  the  eighteenth 
and  subsequent  decennial  cen.su.se.i  of  con- 
gressional districts  comno.'ed  of  contiguous 
and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  au-reed  U'lon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  pas.sed  the  Hou.se  bill  after 
amending  it  by  strilcltn;  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.'^e  and  inserting  Its  own  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  i!:s;sted  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  refjues'fd  a  conference,  the 
House  then  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  the  amend- 
ment being  to  insert  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  li.serted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 

In  substance,  the  conference  report  Is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Provide  standards  for  the  establishment 
of  congressional  districts  for  the  93d  and 
subsequent   Congresses 

2.  Provide  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  redlstrlct  prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decen- 
nial census  unless  the  r-'vults  of  a  special 
Federal  census  are  available  for  use  therein 

3.  Provide  a  sevenblUty  clause  In  the 
event  any  provision  i^f  the  .\ct  Is  held  Invalid 

Section  1  of  the  hill  as  I'  pis.«ied  the  Hou>e 
provided  standards  for  Stite  legislatures  to 
follow  for  the  93d  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses. These  standards  are 

1.  When  a  State  Is  entitled  to  more  than 
one  Representative  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law  a  number  of  districts  equal  to 
the   number   of   authorized    Representatives 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  elected  only 
from  such  districts  ?o  established,  no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  one  Representative 


Existing  provisions  for  a  Representative  ;it 
Large  are  eliminated 

3  Each  district  shall  be  composed  of  con- 
tiguous territory.  In  as  reasonably  a  com- 
pact form  as  the  State  tlnds  practicable 

4,  The  district  with  the  Urgest  population 
shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  dl^trlct  with  the  smallest  population  in 
number  of  persons,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed 

5  Population  shall  be  based  on  the  then 
most  recent  decennial  census,  but  if  a  State 
redlstrlcts  more  than  two  years  after  a  de- 
cenni.il  census,  the  p)opulation  figures  to  be 
used  must  be  those  of  a  statewide  Federal 
special  cen.'us  conoucted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  .August  26.  1954  (71 
Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C  8)  and  said  census  must 
be  less  than  two  ye.irs  old  at  the  time  of  the 
next  election  following  the  redlstrlctlng, 

6.  Unless  the  particular  State  constitution 
requires  otherwise,  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  redlstrlctlng  between  decennial 
censuses. 

Secti.j.T  1  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Sena'e  provided  permanent  standards  for 
State  legislatures  to  follow  In  establishing 
C(jngresslonal  districts  These  standards  were 
to  be  used  for  the  91st  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses Appendix  E  to  the  minority  views 
in  Senate  Report  No.  291.  90lh  Congress.  Ist 
session  on  page  26  contained  the  following 
analysis  of  differences  between  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  HR  2508  i  which  sub- 
sequently was  adopted  by  the  Senate)  and 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  applicable  to 
the  permanent  standards 

1.  One-member  districts:  No  change  from 
House  bill,  except  that  temporary  exceptions 
for  Hawaii  and  New   Mexico  are  eliminated 

2  Contiguity:  No  change  except  that  lan- 
guage is  added  to  make  It  clear  that  adjoin- 
ing insular  territory  is  to  be  considered  con- 
tiguous. 

3  Compactness:  No  change  except  that  to 
avoid  any  confusion  about  the  reviewability 
of  compliance  with  this  requirement,  the 
relerf-nce  to  the  State  finding  Is  deleted 

4  Population  The  House  bill's  implicit 
requliement  that  districts  contain  substan- 
tially equal  populations  unless  deviations 
are  Justilled  by  legitimate  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied factors  is  made  explicit  The  House 
bill's  limit  of  10  percent  on  such  deviation  Is 
retained 

5  Censuses  The  House  bill  Is  clarified  by 
m.iking  explicit  the  requirement  that,  if  a 
decennial  census  indicates  the  need  for  re- 
dlsrrlctlng,  the  redlstnctlng  must  take  place 
ill  lime  for  the  first  "-egular  election  after 
the  ye.LT  of  the  census  The  amendment  re- 
tains the  House  bill's  requirement  that  re- 
dlstrlctlng tor  any  other  election  be  based 
on  special  statewide  censuses  token  within  2 
years  before  the  election  to  which  the  re- 
dlstrlctlng is  to  apply. 

6  Suits  A  specific  provision  Is  added  giv- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  both  P'ederal  and  State 
courts  and  restricting  standing  to  sue  tt) 
those  meeting  the  qualUicatlmis  for  voting 
in  the  State  whose  districting  Is  sought  to  be 
questioned. 

The  conference  report  adopts  section  1  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House 
contained  temporary  standards  fc^r  use  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress  .ind  the  92d  Congress. 
The  conferees  deleted  all  of  section  2  of  the 
bill  as  It  p  i.ssed  the  House  and  inserted  in 
lieu  'he  pr'ivision  that  no  State  shall  be  r*'- 
qulred  to  redlstrlct  prior  to  the  I9th  Fed- 
eral decennial  census  unless  the  results  or 
.1  special  Federal  census  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  .\ct  of  .August  26.  1954.  as  amended, 
are  available  for  use 

The  conferees  made  this  change  In  order 
to  avoid  the  errors  that  necessarily  must 
result  from  use  of  outdated  social  statistics 
obtained  in  the  18th  decennial  census  con- 
ducted m  1960  Changes  that  have  occurred 
In  the  structure  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation  since   1960   are   too   vast   in   many   In- 


stances to  pernut  any  reasonable  degree  of 
.iccuracy  in  establishing  district  lines  on  the 
basis  of  1960  census  data.  The  expense  and 
effort  Involved  In  congressional  redlstrlct- 
lng should  not  be  devoted  to  an  enterprls* 
that  necessarily  in  many  States  must  be  so 
Inaccurate  as  to  be  unreiisonable  when  based 
on  1960  census  data.  It  Is  preferable  to  wait 
until  the  19th  decennial  data  Is  available  if 
up-dated  special  census  data  Is  not  avail- 
able 

It  IS  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  In  the 
conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from  re- 
districting  prior  to  the  93d  Congress  If  it  so 
elects.  The  only  requirement  is  that  current 
census  data  be  used  If  redlstrlctlng  Is  to  be 
undertaken. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  conferees  contains  the  usual  severability 
clause  as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  Its  report. 
Emanuel  Celleb, 
Herbert  Tenzer, 
Byron  G.  Rogers, 
William  M.  McCulloch, 
Clark  MacOregor, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distingjuished  minorit.v  leader  is 
here  I  take  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  crentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr.  Celler  i  has  advised  that  he 
Aill  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
con^jressional  redistricting  standards  bill 
tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "FEDERAL 
ROLE  IN  URBAN  AFFAIRS  '  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  nn  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  391'  on  the  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
23  I  authonzinu  the  pnntinc  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal 
Role  in  Urban  Affairs."  and  ask  for  im- 
m»^diate  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Re'!olied  bv  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Reprp.^entatim  loncurring) ,  That  there  b« 
printPd  for  'he  u.se  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional coplec  each  of  parts  I  through  7.  in- 
clusive, of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal 
Role  in  Urbin  .Mlairs"  which  were  held  by 
that  commlt;ee  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  se-sion. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PRINT  A  F?EPORT  ENTITLED 
"MINERAL  AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES OF  ALASKA" 

Mr    HAYS    Mr    Speaker,  by  direcUon 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
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tion.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Kept. 
No.  392 1  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution iS.  Con.  Res.  30)  to  print  a  report 
entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Resources 
of  Alaska,"  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatues  concurrmg) ,  That  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  Water  Resources  of  Alaska,"  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  St.ite  of  Alaska  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Re:  ources.  be  reprinted  with  illustrations 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  THE  PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED  "OUR  FLAG" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
3931  on  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  346 1  to  authorize  the  printing 
as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  Flag,  ■  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  346 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Our  Flag",  published  by  the 
Directorate  for  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Education,  Department  of  Defense,  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  House  docu- 
ment; and  that  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Economy",  Eighty-seventh  Congress — De- 
cember 31,  1962;  and  committee  print  en- 
titled "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Char- 
itable Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy—(Third  Inatallment)  "—Eighty-eighth 
Congress — March  20,  1964. 


to. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^tr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  395)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  369  >  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Re3.  369 

Re.^olved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee n  .Small  Business  of  thQ  House  of  Repre- 
sent ,i:\t..,  two  thousand  additional  copies 
of  e:u!i  uf  It.s  following  publications:  hear- 
ings entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations: 
Their  Imp  ict  on  Small  Business".  Eighty- 
eight'.^.  Congress,  second  sesr,lon;  committee 
print  cr. tit  led  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable    Trusts      Their    Impact    on    Our 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUKffiNT  A  REPORT  ON 
"IMPROVED  MANPOWER  MAN- 
AGEMENT IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT, EXAMPLES  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  JULY-DECEMBER  1966 ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  396)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  446)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  a  report  on  "Improved 
Manpower  Management  in  the  Federal 
Government,  Examples  for  the  Period 
July-December  1966."  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  446 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  a  report  on  "Improved 
Manpower  Management  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Examples  for  the  Period  July-De- 
cember 1966",  and  that  eleven  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED 
"BANK  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CONTROL" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  397)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  454)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  subcommittee 
print  entitled  "Bank  Stock  Ownership 
and  Control,"  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  454 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  subcommittee 
print  entitled  "Bank  Stock  Ownership  and 
Control",  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  that 
committee  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  OF 
HEARINGS  BY  THE  AFRICAN  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  398)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  478), 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  printing 


of  hearings  by  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee, and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  478 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  II  and  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  part  III  of  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  In  March 
and  April  1966  on  the  subject  of  "United 
States-South  African  Relations." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "two  thou- 
sand" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seven 
hundred". 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "part  '  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "parts". 

On  page  1,  line  3,  and  line  4,  strike  out 
"two  thousand  additional  copies  of  part". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIJING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  subr^it  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  394)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  348)  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  348 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Houae  of  Represent- 
atives fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  copies 
of  a  publication  entitled  "Summary  of  Vet- 
erans Legislation  Reported,  Ninetieth  Con- 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives flfty-slx  thousand  one  hundred  copies 
for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  WATER 
POLLUTION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  399 1  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  500) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  water  pollution  hearings,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  500 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  one  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  "'Water  Pollution— 1967" 
hearings. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROPOSED    RETIREMENT    OF    THE 
HONORABLE  AS   HERLONG.  JR. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  H'^use  o'  Representatives  and 
its  leadership  when  I  express  deep  and 
sincere  regret  at  the  announcement  that 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  in 
ConRress.  His  has  been  an  outstanditis: 
record  and  Florida  !ook.=;  upon  h:m  a.s 
one  of  its  mo.st  di.siin'-,'ui.shed  sons  The 
Importance  of  his  service  in  Coni:;ress  is 
nationally  known  He  is  the  only  Member 
of  Congress  from  Florida  who  has  served 
on  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  His  tenure  of  service  is  amon,' 
the  longest  in  our  State's  history.  His 
efifectiveness  as  a  legislator  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope— a  hope  which 
I  am  certain  is  shared  not  only  by  the 
people  of  his  dLstrict  and  of  our  State 
but  by  the  membership  here  as  well — 
that  he  will  reconsider  this  decision  and 
agree  to  continue  his  valuable  services  in 
the  Congress.  He  is  at  the  zenith  of  a 
great  career  in  public  .service  and  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  from  eve. y 
standpoint  if  that  career  were  to  be 
terminated  now  T  sincerely  urge  that  he 
not  insist  upon  retirement 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  committee 
may  have  until  midnmht  tonight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Harold  W  Nelson.  Capt  Normer  L  Gill. 
Jr,  1st  Lt  David  E  Crocker.  2d  Lt. 
Donald  W  Phillips.  M  Sgr  Charles  F. 
Watson,  M.  Sgt.  Charles  H  Freeburgh, 
S  Sgt  James  G  Di.xon,  T  S^t  Dfjuylas 
L.  P>ron.  and  S   Set    Rock  P    Wood 

Tlie.se  men  as  well  a.s  all  the  members 
of  the  172d  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  valuable  .service  and  contribution 
to  the  .security  of  this  countn,-  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Air  National  Guard  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  the  transport 
of  supplies  and  material  to  Vietnam. 

The  perfonnance  of  thes<'  airmen  ha> 
/reatly  enhanced  the  tradition  and  im- 
portance of  the  citizen  soldier  This  Na- 
tion owes  these  airmen  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  m  this  small  way.  I  pay 
tribute  to  their  great  .service. 


AIR     NATIONAL     GUARDS     l.OOOTH 
FUGHT   MISSION   TO   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gtnt'.enian  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  June  24,  1967.  members  of  the 
172d  Military  Airlift  Group  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Air  National  Guard  left  Jackson, 
Miss.,  carrying  out  the  Air  National 
Guard's  1,000th  flight  mi.ssion  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  flight  crew  which  manned  the 
C-124  Globemaster  to  Vietnam  were  Ma  j 


QUALIFICATIONS      FOR       APPOINT- 
MENT TO  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corLsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  now 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  set 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  will  amend  the  Con.stitution  re- 
garding appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  require  a  Ju.stice  to  have  had 
at  least  5  years  of  judicial  service  as  a 
justice  of  the  United  States,  a  justice  or 
judu'C  of  any  State  court  of  general  juris- 
diction, or  of  any  State  court  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  courts  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction. 

An  appointee  would  be  required  to  be 
a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  for  14  years  a  resident  of  a 
State,  territor>',  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Dutrict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  that  with 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  US  Senate 
the.se  qualifications  could  be  waived. 
Thus.  Mr  Justice  Byron  White,  who  Is 
highly  respected  as  an  outstanding  jurist, 
could  have  been  confirmed  as  a  Justice 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  al- 
though Mr  White  had  no  previous  Judi- 
cial service 

Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
neeative  criticism  of  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  years 

There  are  lho.se  who  shout  "no",  'no  ' 
at  every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  even.'  appointment  U)  the  Court 
without  offering  any  positive  alternative, 
constructive  criticism  or  positive  cour.se 
of  action. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Court  has 
abrosated  unto  itself  Iccislative  power. 
The  Court  has  written  laws  and  misin- 
terpreted the  Constitution  in  many  of  its 
decisions  The  whole  concept  of  Ameri- 
can j'lri.sprudence  has  been  drastically 
altered  and  the  entire  American  form  of 
government  is  beina  threatened  by  .some 
of  the  decLsions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Court  is  advocating  an  economic  and 
political  philosophy  which  threatens  the 


foundation   uix>n   which   our   American 
democracy  has  flourished  and  grown 

Law  enforcement  officials  throughout 
the  Nation  are  hampered  in  their  duty 
to  uphold  the  law  and  protect  peaceful 
law  abiding  citizens  by  recent  decision 
Too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  concept  that  the  criminal  mu.'-t  be 
protected  f.om  society  rather  than  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  criminals.  Thus 
it  is  no  wonder  that  crime  is  up  while 
our  prison  population  is  down.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  crime  has  increased  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  increased 
throughout  the  Nation  when  criminals 
are  turned  loore  on  society  by  decisions 
of  our  courts.  The  morale  of  local  law 
officers  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Citizens  are  in 
constant  danger  of  being  robbed  and  at- 
tacked on  our  public  streets. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Coneres.s 
to  take  positive  action  Congress  can  and 
must  require  qualifications  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Coui-t. 


STATEMENTS  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  rather 
.surprised  when  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  today 
and  noticed  they  had  tried  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Ness  who  was  charge  d'affaires 
for  the  United  States  In  Cairo  3  months 
preceding  the  war  in  the  Mideast. 

They  were  told  by  a  spokesman  from 
the  State  Department  that  Mr.  Ne.ss  had 
made  his  last  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject— ever. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  the  State  De- 
partment. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Personnel 
and  Foreign  Operations.  I  am  going  to 
have  Mr.  Ness  before  my  subcommittee 
and  he  is  going  to  make  quite  a  few 
statements  on  that  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  him  up  here. 

I  am  fed  up  on  the  State  Department's 
"no  policy — at  any  lime — on  anything  ' 
They  operate  from  crisis  to  crisis  and 
their  fundamental  approach  is,  "Let  the 
dust  settle  before  we  do  anything." 

In  the  world  we  live  in,  the  dust  never 
settles,  .so  consequently  the  State  De- 
partment never  does  anything — and  I 
am  not  optimistic  enough  to  think  that 
I  can  ,stlmulate  them  into  doing  any- 
thing— but  I  think  I  can  ventilate  the 
Department  a  little  bit  and  maybe  blow 
out  some  of  the  dust. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRI.XTIONS  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H  R  7501  — 
TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  .AP- 
PROPRI.XTIONS   1968 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  nrthvyht 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  o'>  the 
bill,   H  R.   7501.   making   appropriations 
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for  the  Post  Office,  Treasury,  and  sxecu- 
tive  offices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID  COFFEE  AT  3:30  P.M. 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  for- 
eign aid  coffee  to  be  held  tomorrow  in 
room  H-139  of  the  Capitol  at  3:30  p.m. 

Our  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Widjojo, 
the  personal  adviser  on  economics  mat- 
ters to  President  Suharto  of  Indonesia. 
Dr.  Widjojo  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California 
and  has  also  studied  at  the  University 
of  Indonesia.  Today  he  is  the  principal 
architect  of  economic  stabilization  In  In- 
donesia. 

I  am  sure  that  our  session  with  Dr. 
Widjojo  will  be  m.ost  interesting,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  attend. 

Place:  Room  H-139.  Capitol. 

Date:  Wednesday.  June  28. 

Time:  3:30  p.m. 


Scandinavia,  the  Mallorca  Straits?  That 
is  the  package. 

For  years,  since  1917,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  sought  control  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Dardanelles.  They 
are  well  on  the  way. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
who  constitutionally  cannot  act  on  the 
treaty,  that  you  can  write  letters.  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  for  heaven's  sake.  If  every 
Member  of  this  House  would  write  a 
letter  to  the  President  and  send  a  copy 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — I  do  not  know 
what  effect  it  will  have,  for  it  has  never 
been  done  in  history.  For  years  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  have  the  Constitu- 
tion amended  to  give  the  House  in  these 
modern  times  the  same  right  to  act  on 
treaties  that  the  Senate  has.  Why  not? 
Why  not? 


we  put  ourselves  in  the  position  for  cries 
of  "imperialism  and  interference" 
against  any  step  that  we  may  take  to 
repel  a  Communist  threat  to  the  canal. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  will  look 
hard  and  long  at  the  implications  for  the 
future  that  would  result  from  a  treaty 
which  yields  sovereignty. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IN  JEOPARDY 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  imposing  on  you  by  men- 
tionin':;  again  something  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  is  no  game  for  boys,  I  got  into  this 
thing  15  years  ago  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  jugular  vein. 
Do  you  know  what  the  jugular  vein  is? 
,  The  Panama  Canal  is  the  jugular  vein  of 
hemispheric    defense.    Northern    Hemi- 
spheric defen.se.  The  Panama  is  a  jugular. 

The  pioix)sed  treaty  is  all  set.  The 
Panamanians  are  home  with  a  copy  in 
Spanish  I  mentioned  this  last  night.  The 
American  copy  in  English  is  on  the  Presi- 
dent's de>k 

The  thing  you  want  to  worry  about  Is 
that  if  the  treaty  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  by  the  Senate,  and  a  certain  in- 
dividual. Arias,  becomes  President  of 
Panama,  he  will  expropriate  it.  They  will 
have  .soverei?;nty.  Do  you  know  what  an 
expropriation  is?  He  will  expropriate  it. 
They  will  have  sovereignty?  Will  not 
that  be  nice  for  your  jugular  vein?  Do 
you  know  what  the  Soviet  proposes  in 
an  internationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Kiel,  the 
Danube,  the  waters  of  the  Skagerrak  In 


MR.  KOSYGIN  AND  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]  warned  of  the  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  on  a  treaty  with 
Panama  which  would  yield  sovereignty 
over  the  Pansima  Canal  to  that  nation. 
As  Is  invariably  the  case,  their  informa- 
tion has  turned  out  to  be  accurate.  It 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  report  from  the 
White  House,  not  yet  made  public,  but 
shortly  the  terms  will  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  I  cannot  say, 
along  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  I  never  wanted 
to  be  in  the  Senate;  but  I  would  like  to 
share  in  his  feeling  that  along  with  a 
host  of  Members  from  this  House,  I  wish 
that  I  could  participate  in  a  review  of 
the  action  to  be  proposed  there  in  this 
connection. 

While  final  judgment  must  be  based 
upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that 
has  been  concluded,  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  such  a 
step  should  be  proposed  at  this  time  when 
the  Middle  East  crisis  has  raised  com- 
plicating factors  about  international  ac- 
cess to  waterways  and  when  Mr.  Kosygin 
has  inappropriately  left  the  United 
States  and  flown  directly  to  the  center 
of  Communist  subversive  activity  in  this 
hemisphere.  This  visit  by  the  Russian 
leader  to  Havana  cannot  be  written  off. 
It  indicates  the  continuing  danger  of 
Communist  subversion  throughout  Latin 
America.  Obviously,  in  the  past  and  in 
the  future,  the  strategic  nature  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  a  prime  target  for  such 
subversion. 

As  long  as  U.S.  sovereignty  has  been 
maintained,  the  defense  of  the  canal  has 
been  a  matter  of  proper  and  appropriate 
U.S.  concern  backed  by  a  legal  and  bind- 
ing international  agreement  that  all  na- 
tions were  constrained  to  recognize. 
Once  yielding  our  sovereignty,  however, 


MONKEY  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  report  that  there  is  monkey  busi- 
ness in  the  Pentagon.  I  was  most  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  spending  $215,000  to  buy 
monkeys  to  use  for  medical  experi- 
mentation. I  was  more  surprised  when  I 
found  that  they  are  buying  3,879  mon- 
keys compared  with  only  3,549  monkeys 
purchased  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Now,  we  are  appropriating  $1.17 
billion  for  NIH.  I  do  not  know  just  why 
the  Pentagon  has  expanded  its  role  into 
the  health  and  medical  field,  when  NIH 
is  constantly  searching  for  new  projects 
to  spend  the  extra  money  this  Congress 
votes  it  each  year  above  the  budget.  I 
am  certain  that  with  both  agencies  mon- 
keying around  In  the  same  field  there 
must  be  some  duplication  of  effort  and 
consequently  waste. 

There  is  one  bright  note  in  this  dis- 
covery, however.  While  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  long  sus- 
pected that  there  is  a  sizable  simian 
population  in  the  Pentagon,  I  am  equally 
sure  that  it  comes  as  a  great  relief  to 
learn  that  they  are  being  used  for  medi- 
cal research.  For  a  long  time,  many  of  us 
have  been  fearful  that  these  monkeys 
had  been  trained  to  operate  all  those 
computers  across  the  river. 


TRAINING  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
UNITS 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  learned 
any  lessons  from  the  recent  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Middle  East.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Russia  gave 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  untold 
numbers  of  military  tanks  which  pro- 
duced no  benefits  whatsoever,  because 
the  men  who  manned  them  did  not  know 
how  to  start,  operate,  or  use  them. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  having  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  are  attached  to  armored 
units  in  their  own  States,  trained  in  light 
infantry   drills,   and   if   their  National 
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Guard  Is  ever  called  into  active  duty  these 
men  will  have  had  abs^lutely  no  train- 
ing whatsoever  m  handling  the  equip- 
ment to  which  tiiey  have  been  assigned. 
In  fact  they  will  not  know  how  to  start 
the  tanks,  let  alone  drive  them  and  use 
the  weapons  mounted  in  them. 

It  is  about  time  that  somebody  lets 
the  men  in  the  Pentagon.  ho  know 
military  tactics,  handle  training,  and  not 
the  "quizz  kids"  from  Detroit. 


J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Younger,  has  departed  this 
physical  life.  His  constituents,  whom  he 
served  well,  and  his  Nation,  which  he 
loved  dearly,  will  miss  him.  As  one  who 
was  privileged  to  know  hir.i  only  a  short 
while,  I  shall  always  cherish  his  friend- 
ship, respect  his  intettrity,  and  admire 
his  example.  My  memory  of  him  shall  be 
one  of  my  prized  possessions — something 
not  lost  by  death. 

Some  Members  were  unable  to  hear 
the  fitting  eulogy  of  his  pastor.  Dr  W 
Paul  Ludwlg,  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Pres- 
bsrterlan  Church,  Washington.  DC 
Therefore,  with  your  unanimous  approv- 
al, I  Include  the  eulogy  offertd  at  his 
memorial  service 

Eulogies  by  Members  are  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

In   OtLATtrxTDt   roR   J    Arthur   Tounoer 

(By  Dr.  W.  Paul  Ludwig,  June  23.  1967) 

When  our  fathers  brouKht  forth  on  th!.s 
oontlnept  a  new  nation,  they  e.stablL'shecl  it 
not  alone  upon  verbalized  political  doctrine. 
WhUe  It  U  true  that  no  country  on  earth  or 
in  any  >ge  has  produced  such  stirring  docu- 
ment* of  national  faith  as  have  we,  these 
alone  have  not  made  us  srreat 

"OGod,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand 
Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea: 
And  when  they  trod  the  win'rv  .strand. 

With   prayer   and    psalm   they   worshiped 
Thee. 

"Thou  heardest.  well  pleased,  the  song,  the 
prayer; 

Thy  blessing  rame;  .and  still  Its  power 
Shall  onward,  through  ai;  a^-es.  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour 

"Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  In  God 
Came  with  ihoJe  exiles  o'er  the  waves; 
And,  where  the;r  pilgrim  feet  have  trod. 
The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves 

"And  here  Thy  name.  O  God  of  love. 
Their  chUdren's  children  shall  adore, 
Till  these  eternal  hin.«  remcjve, 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more  " 
—  Leonard  B.\con 

To  a  unique  degree,  unmatched  !n  hl.stcrv 
our  afllrmatlons  have  sprun?  from  experi- 
ence, not  mere  hope  and  they  were  cast  into 
form  by  spiritual  pragmatlstj,  not  by  aca- 
demic technicians 

It  will  be  instantly  recognized  in  this  dis- 
tinguished company,  that  what  I  say  abuut 
the  spiritual  stature  of  our  nation's  founders 
has  been  seen  and  kiiuwn  among  us  in  these 
latter  years.  Governments  are  made  by  peo- 


ple and  great  gtivernments  are  made  by  great 
pc'jple  like  Arthvir  Y'lunger 

My  gratitude  will  never  cease  that  my  14 
years  In  Washington  have  coincided  with 
those  of  this  eminent  statesman.  It  has  been 
no  lei>3  than  exciting  to  witness  the  life  of 
a  man  who  made  his  office  of  state  a  sanctu- 
ary for  all  that  h.i.s  been  sacred  in  the  mi- 
b;e.st  traditions  of  .>iu-  natum  and  of  our  fnith 

So  long  as  Arthur  Yoiingers  personality 
pervaded  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  was 
never  any  question  about  the  supremacy  of 
Integrity.   Indu.stry  and  fair  play 

He  was  so  unequivocally  devoted  to  his 
country's  welfare,  that  hl.s  personal  Interests 
were  habitually  submerged  Indeed,  he  ap- 
peared always  to  be  seeking  new  ways  to 
declare  his  love  for  the  nation,  as  If  Just  to 
be  an  American  made  one  a  debtor  to  a 
degree  that  could  never  be  adequately  paid 

Often  It  Is  said  that  a  pastor  h;Ls  no  pastor 
to  supply  his  own  spiritual  needs.  This  Is  not 
literally  true.  For  me,  at  least.  Congressman 
YounKt-r  fulfilled  that  role.  As  a  totally  com- 
mitted cliurchman  and  sensitive  Christian, 
he  conveyed  hlf,  love  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  give  their  Uvea  to  the  church.  The 
falthfulnefs  and  spiritual  grace  which  he 
and  Mrs.  Younger  have  shown  here  In  this 
house  of  worship  through  the  years  leaves 
a  vision  of  dedit  tion  which  we  shall  long 
cherish. 

It  is  not  timely  here  to  recount  his  skills 
as  ?  legislator,  as  a  pioneer  and  as  a  prophet. 
These,  his  constituents  and  his  collpapnes 
know  full  well.  His  record  Is  distinguished 
and  his  service  Is  a  proud  chapter  In  the 
annals  of  Congress. 

But  those  who  knew  him  best  his  family, 
his  staff,  hli  friends,  some  of  us  who  wor- 
shipped with  him  — will  remember  and  thank 
God  that  In  him  preachments  and  practice 
were  one  thing  promises  and  fulfillment. 
creed  and  life — all  one'  This  was  a  man! — 
a  man  of  G(Xl-  a  man  for  America  I 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  l.s 
not  pre.<;ent 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.'='.e 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoll  No.  1551 


Ashbrook 

HChcrt 

Rooney.  N  Y 

.Vihley 

Ichord 

Rou«h 

B»?rry 

Kastenmeler 

St  Onge 

Blatnlk 

Kluczynakl 

Sisk 

Bow 

Landrum 

Sml'h.  N  V 

Brav 

Lonir,  Md 

Taft 

Coiiyers 

Machen 

Thomp>oii.  N  J 

U1-;k3 

Moore 

Tuck 

Evir.s.  Tenn 

Murphy.  N  Y 

I'llman 

Fallon 

O'Hara.  Ml.-h 

Utt 

Fnedel 

O  NelU.  U.ISS 

WllUatns.  Miss 

Garmatz 

Pepper 

Williams.  Pa 

Glalmo 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Willis 

Han-sen,  W.^-h 

Roberts 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Ed- 
MONDSONi.  On  this  rollcall  392  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  a>n.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.scd 
with. 


GHETTOS     MUST    BE     BILIMINATED 

Mr  ST  GER.MAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  body  was  considering  appropria- 
tions for  the  model  cities  program  last 
month.  I  made  an  appeal  for  full  restora- 
tion of  funds  in  the  amount  of  S400  mil- 
lion as  requested  by  the  administration. 
At  that  time  I  stated: 

It  I  Model  Cities  Program]  Is  a  straight- 
forward attempt  to  remove  the  cancerous 
slums  of  our  cities  which  feed  crime,  delin- 
quency, and  disease,  and  drain  our  local 
governments  of  the  strength  needed  to 
progress  as  they  should. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  this  appeal  went 
unheeded  and  funds  for  this  very  vital 
program  were  not  provided  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  effectually  imple- 
ment plans  to  "remove  the  cancerous 
slums  of  our  cities."  The  funds,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  slashed  by  over  60 
percent. 

While  the  ax  was  out.  all  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1968  were  cut  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  a  program  which 
provided  this  Nation  with  a  bold  and 
imaginative  plan  of  departure  from  the 
ghetto-like  pubhc  housing  projects  of  the 
past  which  only  served  to  isolate  their 
occupants  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  words  of  Secietarj' 
Weaver  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development: 

It  was  a  major  step  toward  denying  decent 
housing  to  200.000  Americans. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  managed,  in 
effect,  to  pull  the  rug  from  beneath  two 
very  Important  programs  that  could  ul- 
timately serve  to  remove  the  ghettos  that 
cast  .such  an  ugly  shadow  across  the 
land. 

Now  we  turn  our  attention  to  antiriot 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  civil 
disorder,  the  causes  of  which  are  rooted 
in  the  very  ghettos  that  the  model  cities 
and  rent  supplement  programs  endeavor 
to  remove. 

If  the  civil  disorder  that  looms  over 
the  Nation  each  summer  and  threatens 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  continually 
is  to  be  eliminated,  we  must  eliminate 
the  Rhettos  that  are  its  breeding  iiround. 
It  will  not  be  removed  by  the  enactment 
of  antiriot  legislation  alone. 

This  point  has  been  well  mnnife.sted 
in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  June 
26  oditinn  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
which  I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Recorli: 

Ft'TiLE   Exercise 

The  antl-rlot  legislation  rushed  through 
the  House  judiciary  subcommittee  represents 
a  classic  exercise  In  futility  by  a  Congress 
which  has  refused  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
root  causes  of  civil  disorder. 

The  bin  would  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
cross  state  lines  with  Intent  to  "Incite,  orga- 
nize, promote  or  encourage  '  a  riot.  Violators 
would  be  subject  to  fines  up  to  $10,000.  prison 
terms  of  up  to  tl\e  years,  or  both. 

It  would  be  naive  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  sm.iU  minority  of  Individuals 
hell-bent  for  violent  revolt  In  the  ghettos. 
But  there  already  are  state  and  local  laws  to 
deal  with  these  people — and  proving  "In- 
tent" under  the  federal  legislation  would 
be  dlfllcult  Indeed 

The  antl-rlot  bill  is  based  on  a  simplistic 
conspiracy  notion.  If  the  agitators  did  not 
exist,  goes  this  theory,   the  Harlems,   Watts 
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and  Roxburys  would  be  gardens  of  peace  and 
:ranquinity!  However,  all  the  evidence  of 
wist  riots  shows  that  an  "outside"  soap  box 
orator  Is  not  needed  to  trip  ofT  a  ruckus. 

All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  steaming  ghetto,  a 
catalytic  Incident,  and  the  shooting,  arson 
and  looting  begins.  The  Inescapable  point  Is 
that  most  of  the  Incidents  would  not  have 
created  the  slightest  stir  In  neighborhoods 
that  were  not  already  riot-prone. 

What  makes  the  ghettos  not-prone''  The 
champions  of  the  antl-rlot  bill  could  dis- 
cover a  large  part  of  the  answer  If  they  would 
deign  to  stroll  through  their  streets  and 
catalogue  the  unemployment,  human  crowd- 
ing, inadequate  housing,  low  Incomes,  and 
other  disadvantages. 

Ironically,  the  Congress  which  is  showing 
such  keen  Interest  in  the  bill  (nearly  100 
anU-rlot  bills  have  been  filed).  Is  the  same 
Congress  which  has  displayed  marked  dis- 
interest In  rent  subsidies,  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  model  cities  and  other  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  removing  the  Imbalances  be- 
tween the  ghettos  and  the  rest  of  society. 

Instead,  this  Congress  Is  desperately  grasp- 
ing for  a  simple,  superficial  "solution."  By 
doing  so.  It  demonstrates  that  It  has  not 
learned  by  one  lota  the  lessons  of  the  riots. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10943)  to 
amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10943,  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  jection  ending  on  page  1.  line  8, 
of  the  bin.  If  there  are  no  amendments  to 
this  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS   TO   PART    A    (GENERAL  PROVISIONS) 
Or  TTTLE  V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  2.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by — 

(ai  striking  out  "teacher  procrams"  In  the 
heading  of  such  title  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "education  professions  develop- 
ment"; 

lb)  redesignating  section  502  as  section 
506;  and 

ic)  striking  out  section  501  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  sections: 

"statement  or  purpose 
"Sec  501.  The  pur[K)se  of  this  title  l.=  to 
Improve  the  cjuallty  of  teaching  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shart:igps  of  adequately  tr;'.lned 
e'lucatlonal  personnel  by  (1)  developing  in- 
■  ormntion  on  the  actual  needs  for  educi'tion- 
al  personnel,  both  present  and  long  range, 
'2)  providing  a.  broi^U  range  of  high  quality 
training  and  retraining  opportunities,  re- 
sponsive to  changing  manpower  needr;  (3) 
attracting  a  greater  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons Into  the  teaching  profession;  (4)  at- 
tracting persons  who  can  stimulate  creativity 
in  *the  arts  and  other  skills  to  undertake 
short-term  or  long-term  assignments  In  edu- 
cation; and  (5)  helping  to  make  educational 
personnel  training  programs  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 

"national    ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec  502.  (a)  The  President  sh:»ll.  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Council'), 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  operation  of 
this  title  and  of  all  other  Federal  programs 
for  the  training  and  development  of  educa- 
tional personnel,  and  evaluating  their  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  needs  for  additional 
educational  personnel,  and  In  achieving  Im- 
proved quaUty  In  training  programs  as  evi- 
denced in  the  competency  of  the  persons 
receiving  such  training  when  entering  posi- 
tions In  the  field  of  education.  The  CouncU 
shall,  in  addition,  advise  the  Secretary  and 
the  CommlEsioner  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title  and  any  other  matters,  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  on  which  their  advice 
may  be  requested. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  and  shall  con- 
sist of  fifteen  persons.  The  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman,  shaU  Include  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  fields  of  education,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  humanities,  and 
of  the  general  public,  and  a  majority  of  them 
shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  or  In  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to 
educational  personnel  training)  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  President  Is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  luU-tlme  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of 
the  CovmcU,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day  (or,  if  higher,  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  in  section  S332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code),  including  traveltime,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Goverrmient  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary.  The  Council  is  authorized 
to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$100,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"APPRAISING    EDUCATION    PERSONNEL    NEEDS 

"Sec  503.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's 
existing  and  future  personnel  needs  in  the 
held  of  education,  Including  preschool  pro- 
grams, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
vocational  and  technical  education,  adult 
education,  and  higher  education,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet 
these  needs.  In  developing  information  re- 
lating to  educational  personnel  neeas.  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with,  and  make 
maximum  utilization  of  statistical  and 
other  related  Information  of,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  State  employment  security 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public  and 
private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  a  report  on  the  education 
professions.  In  which  he  shall  present  in 
detail  his  views  on  the  state  of  the  educa- 
tion professions  and  the  trends  which   he 


discerns  w^ith  respect  to  the  future  com- 
plexion of  programs  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  needs  for  well- 
educated  personnel  to  staff  such  programs. 
The  report  shall  indicate  the  Commissioner's 
plans  concerning  the  allocation  of  Federal 
assistance  under  this  title  in  relation  to  the 
plans  and  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"ATTRACTING    QUALIFIED    PERSONS   TO    THE    FIELD 
OF    EDUCATION 

"Sec  504.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts 
with.  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions,  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  organizations  when  he,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment, considers  such  contract  will  make  an 
especially  significant  contribution  to  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  section,  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  identifying  capable  youth  in  second- 
ary schools  who  may  be  interested  in 
careers  in  education  and  encouraging  them 
to  pursue  postsecondary  education  in  prep- 
aration for  such  careers; 

"(2)  publicizing  available  opportunities 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  education; 

"(3)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to 
enter  or  reenter  the  field  of  education;  or 

"(4)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  ar- 
tisans, scientists,  and  persons  from  other 
professions  and  vocations,  and  homemakers 
to  undertake  teaching  or  related  assignments 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  temporary  periods. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

"CONSULTATION 

"Sec,  505.  In  the  development  and  review 
of  grant  and  contract  programs  under  this 
title  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Fotmdatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humamties  to  promote  coordinated  plan- 
ning of  programs  to  train  educational  per- 
sonnel. 

"TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  506.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utUizatlon  of  other  agencies  conferred  by 
section  803(b)  of  this  Act,  funds  available 
to  the  Commissioner  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  title  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  be  available  for  transfer  to  any 
other  Federal  agency  for  use  (In  accordance 
with  an  interagency  agreement)  by  such 
agency  (alone  or  in  combination  with  funds 
of  that  agency)  for  purposes  for  which  such 
transferred  funds  could  be  otherwise  ex- 
pended by  the  Commissioner  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  the  Commissioner 
is  likewise  authorized  to  accept  and  expend 
funds  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for  use 
under  this  title. 

"EXPERTS    AND    CONSXJLTANTS 

"Sec  507.  The  Commissioner  may  employ 
experts  and  consultants,  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  grants  and  contracts  and  the  approving  of 
programs  under  this  title.  Experts  and  con- 
sultants employed  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  compensated  while  so  employed  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  day  (or,  if 
higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code) ,  Including  travel- 
time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently." 
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A»«jroM«NT8     TO     PART     B    OF    TITLE    V     OF    THE 
HIGHER     EUVl  ATION     ACT     OF     196i 

SEC.  3.  (a)(1)  Part  B  of  title  V  o:  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  thereof  .ind  insert- 
ing the  following 

•Pabt  B — Attracting  and  Ql-alifyinc 
Teachers 
'Subpart  I— Teacher  Corps' 
(a>    The  heading  of  section  512   of   such 
Act  13  amended  by  striking  out  'National' 
(3 1     Part    B    of    such    title    V    Is    further 
amended  by  stniting  out  -part"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
part". J  ^  V. 

(4)  Section  512  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "National  Teacher  Corps  (  here- 
inafter referred  'u  as  the  'Teacher  Corps  T" 
and     inserting     m     lieu     thereof     "Teacher 

Corps" 

(b)  Section  Sllibi  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
"and"  after  "June  30.  1966."  and  by  insert- 
ing the  following  immediately  beJore  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
".  $33,000,000  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  June 
30  19«8  $46,000,000  for  the  flsc.il  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  «56,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  M\  1970,  respectively: 
and  there  are  further  aunh  Ttzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  any  teacher-intern  who  has  not  com- 
pleted hlB  program  of  practical  and  academic 
training  to  continue  such  program  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  additional  year". 
(C)  Section  513(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"3«c.  613.  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subpart,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

••(1)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  local  educational  agencies  under  which 
they  win  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  In  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years. 
experienced  teachers,  persons  who  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  per- 
sons who  have  successfully  completed  two 
years  of  a  program  for  which  credit  is  given 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree 

"(3)  enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies (upon  approval  in  either  case  by  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency)  or 
with  State  educational  agencies  to  provide 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  with  such 
training  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart,  including  not  more  than  three 
months  of  training  for  members  before  they 
undertake  their  teaching  duties  under  this 
subpart: 

"(3)  enter  into  arrangements  (Including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  education.^1  agencies  up- 
on approval  by  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  and.  after  consultation  In 
appropriate  cases  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  furnish  to  local  educational 
agencies,  for  service  during  regular  or  sum- 
mer sessions,  or  both,  in  the  schools  of  such 
agencies  In  areas  having  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families,  teaching 
teams,  each  of  which  shall  consist  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- 
Interns  who.  in  addition  to  teaching  duties. 
shall  be  afforded  time  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  teacher-Intern  training 
program  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of 
an  experienced  teacher  in  cooperation  with 
an  Institution  of  higher  education; 

"(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  such 
part  of  the  E.mount  of  the  compensation 
which  such  agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to 
them  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  pur- 
suaat  to  the  preceding  clause  as  may  be 
agreed    upon    after    consideration    of    their 


ability  to  pay  such  compensation,  but  not 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  thereof,  except 
that,  m  exceptional  ca.ses.  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  during  the  first  year  of 
iiny  agency's  participation  in  the  program: 
"(5)  make  available  tecliuical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  carrying  out 
arrangements    entered     into    under    clause 

(1), 

"(6)  acquaint  qualified  persons  of  teach- 
ing opportunities  and  needs  In  disadvan- 
taged areas  and  encourage  qualified  persons 
to  apply  to  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies or  institutions  for  enrollment  in  the 
Teacher  Corps,  and 

"(7)  accept  and  employ  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  i  A)  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3679ib)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665(bii.  and  iB)  any  money  or  property 
ireal.  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible i  received  by  gift.  de\l.se.  bequest, 
or  otherwise." 

(d)  Section  513(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "graduate"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate". 

le)  Section  ,513(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  demand  for  the  services 
of  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  exceeds 
the  number  available,  he  shall  allocate  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  .ue  available  among  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( J  ) . 

"(2 1  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
numoer  of  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  .ire  available  shall  be  allocated  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virxln  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  The  remainder  of  such 
number  of  Teacher  Corps  members  shall  be 
allocated  ,i.n\ong  the  States  s<j  that  the  num- 
ber of  members  available  to  any  State  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  being  al- 
located as  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  .ind  private  elementary  and 
se«)ndary  schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  so  enrolled  in  such 
schools  in  all  of  the  States  The  number  of 
children  so  enrolled  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 
For  purpcees  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
State'  shall  not  include  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Vireln  Islands. 

"(3  I  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  will  not  require  the  number  of 
Teacher  Corps  members  allocated  to  it  under 
paragraph  r2).  he  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
reallot  the  number  not  required,  on  such 
dates  as  he  may  fix.  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allocation  to  such 
States  under  paragraph  (2).  but  with  such 
proportionate  number  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  number  the  Commissioner  determines 
such  State  needs  and  '«nn  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  numbers  were 
not  so  reduced   " 

(f )  The  first  sentence  of  section  513(c)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  stniting  out  "2 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•3  per  centum"  and  by  striking  out  "Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Vlrein  Islands"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Def>artment  of  the  Interior.". 

(g)(1)  Section  514(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1).  (2) , 
and  (3).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"( 1 )  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  leading 
a  teaching  te:\m  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner: and 


■i2i  ti  teaclier-mtern  shall  be  compen- 
.^ated  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  lowe.st 
rate  paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  ful. 
time  In  the  school  sy»lem  and  gx.idv;  to  whicu 
tue  intern  is  assigned,  or  $75  per  week  plus 
$15  per  week  for  each  dependent,  whichever 
Is  less." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  person  ec- 
rolled  in  the  Teacher  Corps  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(hi  Section  515  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(di  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  payment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  under  title  11  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  or  of  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  griuit  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act." 

( 1 )   Part  B  of  title  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 
"rEACHlNC   children   or   migratory   AGRICL'L- 

TtJRAl.    WORKERS 

'Sec  518  For  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'local  educational  agency'  includes  any 
State  educational  agency  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  at^ency  which  provides  a 
program  or  project  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  <3f  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  any 
reference  In  this  part  to  (1)  teaching  in  the 
-schools  of  a  IoclU  educational  at^ency  includes 
teaching  In  any  such  program  or  project  and 
(2)  migratory  children  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers'  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  refer  to  such  children  for  a  period, 
not  in  e.tcess  of  five  years,  during  which  they 
reside  in  the  area  served  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency." 

NEW    St'BPART    ADDED    TO    PART    B    OF   TITLE    V   OT 
THE     HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1967 

Sec  4  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  In  amended  by  Inserting 
At  the  end  thereof  (after  the  section  added 
by  .section  3(1)  of  this  Act)  the  following: 
"Subpart  2 — Attracting  and  Qualifying 
Teachers  To  Meet  Critical  Teacher  Short- 
ages 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

"Sec  551.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a 
program  for  making  Rrants  to  States  to  en- 
able them  to  support  the  efforts  of  local  com- 
munities experiencing  critical  teacner  short- 
ages to  ( 1 1  attract  to  teaching  persons  In  the 
community  who  have  been  otherwise  engaged 
and  to  provide  them,  through  short-term 
intensive  training  program  and  subsequent 
in-service  training,  with  the  quallflcatloM 
necessary  for  a  successful  career  In  teaching, 
and  (2)  obtain  the  services  of  teacher  aides 
and  provide  them  with  the  necessary  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  classroom  teachers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  subpart,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  .seS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970. 

"ALLOTMENT    TO    STATES 

"Sec  552.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  551(a),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not 
In  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  and  shall  allot  such  amount  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Viruln  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  subpart.  From  the  remainder  of  such 
sums,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  of  such  sums  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  the  public  and  private 
elemenury    and    secondary    schools    of    that 
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state  be.irs  to  the  t-oiai  number  of  children 
so  enxulled  m  ^uch  schoo.d  in  all  of  the  States. 
The  number  of  children  so  enrolled  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Ccmnusiioiicr  on  the  basis 
of  the  mo^'i  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him.  For  puipoacs  o:  this  subsection, 
the  term  State'  ihall  not  include  the  Com- 
monwe.ilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  reqi;:red  I  or  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  re.iUotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
.".ich  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
t-xceeds  the  ^um  the  Commissioner  estimates 
luch  St.ite  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
.«uch  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
sha^l  be  similarly  reallotiod  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amounts  reallotied  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  551 
shall  be  decnud  part  of  Us  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  553.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  subpart  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  c  jniniissloner  through  Its  State 
educailonal  .igency.  a  State  plan.  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
ugency  as  the  sole  State  agency  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan: 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  552  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(Ai  programs  of  local  educational  agencies 
to  attract  to  teaching,  persons  In  the  com- 
munity who  have  been  otherwise  engaged 
and  to  provide  short-term  Intensive  training 
and  subsequent  in-service  training  to 
qualify  such  persons  for  teaching,  (B)  pro- 
grams of  such  agencies  to  obtain  the  services 
of  teacher  aides  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  preservlce  or  in-service  training  they 
need  to  perform  their  duties  as  teacher  aides, 
and  (C)  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subpart  for  that  year; 

"(3)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
educational  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  the  plan  Is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency; 

"  ( 4 )  sets  for  the  policies  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State,  which 
policies  and  procedures  shall  ensure  that 
such  funds  will  be  allocated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  the  most  urgent  need 
for  teachers  and  teacher  aides; 

"(5 1  provides  that  training  under  a  pro- 
gram described  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  will  be 
provided  only  to  persons  who  will,  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  short-term  training,  have 
the  qualllicitions  for  teaching  In  elementary 
or  second.iry  schools  In  the  community,  and 
that  training  under  a  program  described  In 
p.u-agraph  (2)(B)  will  be  provided  only  to 
persons  who  show  promise  of  being  able  with 
appropriate  training  to  serve  competently 
as  a  teacher  aide: 

"(6)  provides  assurances  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  sums  expended  under 
this  Act  will  be  tised  to  support  programs 
described  In  paragraph    (2)(B); 

"(7)  provides  assurance  that  no  person 
will  be  denied  admission  to  training  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  this  subpart  because 
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he  is  preparing  to  teach  or  serve  as  a  teacher 
aide  iu  a  private  school; 

"(8)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  funds  which  are  available  from 
State  or  local  sources  for  purixjses  for  which 
grants  may  be  made  under  this  subpart; 

"(9)  sets  fortii  such  fiscal  control  and 
fuiid  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  o:,  und 
..ccountlng  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  such  funds  pud  by 
tiie  State  to  any  other  public  agency)  vmder 
thisiUbiMirt;  and 

"(10)  provides  for  maliiiig  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  coutainiug  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subpart,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
tor  arlording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  oi  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  oi  sub- 
section (a) . 

"PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  554.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  552  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  anuunt 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  in 
advaiice  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

"ADMINISTRATION    OP   STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  555.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  subpart  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
educational  agency  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"ib)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553(a),  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  un- 
der this  subpart  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  com- 
ply. 

"jtrDICIAli   REVIEW 

"Sec.  556.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  503  520(a)  or  with 
his  final  a^on  under  section  506  (b),  such 
State  mayl^srlthln  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
such  State  is  located  a  petition  for  review 
of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  "take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
cotirt  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 


"(C)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment cf  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
m  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code." 

EXTENDING    TEACHER    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM    TO 
INCLVDE  GRADrATE  EDtCATION  FOR  PRESCHOOL 

AND    ADVLT    AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PER- 
SONNEL 

Siic.  5.  la)  The  heading  of  part  C  of  title  V 
i.r  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1365  Is 
anieiided  by  intcrting  "and  Related  Educa- 
tional P::rson>;el"  after  "Fellowships  roR 

lYACirEr.S". 

(b  i  ill  Tlie  first  senteiice  of  section  521  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19C5  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "elementary  .-ind  .second- 
ary school.."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■schools".  .-.Ld  (Bi  by  inserting  "or  postsec- 
or.daiy  vcc'.ticnal  education"  i.ft.er  "career  In 
elementary  or  secondary  education". 

(2  I  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "teacher  education 
programs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  teachers  and  re- 
lated educational  personnel". 

i3i  (A)  So  much  of  the  third  sentence  of 
?uch  section  ao  precedes  the  first  comma 
therein  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  'elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education'  includes  pre- 
school and  adult  and  vocational  education. 
:  nd  The  term  'career  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai  y  education  or  postsecondary  vocational 
education'  means  a  career  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  (Including 
teaching  in  preschool  and  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  programs)  or  in  posisecond- 
ary  vocational  schools";  (B)  the  words  "ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools",  the  second 
time  these  words  occur  in  such  third  sen- 
tence, are  changed  to  read  "such  schools"; 
and  I C I  the  following  Is  Inserted  In  such 
sentence  before  the  comma  after  "educa- 
tional media":  "(Including  educational  and 
instructional  television  and  radio),  child 
development". 

(ci  Section  522  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FELLOWSHIPS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  522.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  award  fellowships  In  accordance  with  the 
provl.sions  of  this  part  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  or 
postsecondary   vocational  education." 

(did)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  523  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
visory Council  on  QuaUty  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  postsecondary 
vocational  schools"  after  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools";  Inserting  "or  postsecondary 
vocational  education"  after  "elementary  or 
secondary  education",  and  amending  the 
term  "career  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education",  each  time  such  term  occurs,  to 
read  "career  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education  or  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation". 

(ei(l)  Section  524(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b'  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  high- 
quality  programs  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  developing  or  strengthening  graduate 
programs  which  meet  or,  as  a  result  of  assist- 
ance received  tinder  this  subsection  will  be 
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enabled  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(2)  Subjection  (ci  of  section  524  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Subsection  ibi  of  section  525  is 
amended  to  read  as  fallows 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  sh  ill  iln  uddltlon 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a)  )  pay  to  the  mstltu'.ion  of  higher 
education  at  wnlch  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate, not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  »2,500 
per  academic  year,  but  any  amount  charged 
such  person  for  tuition  and  nonrefundable 
fees  and  deposits  shall  be  dedvicted  from 
the  amount  payable  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  under  this  subsection." 

(g)  SecUon  528  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "June  30.  1968, "  the  fol- 
lowing: "$195,000,000  for  the  fisc.i'.  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  $240  000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. '. 

NrW  PASTS  ADDED  TO  TtTLE  V  OF  HIGHER 
KDtrCATION    ACT  OF    198S 

Sk;.  e.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1968  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  parts  at  the  end  thereof: 

"PABT  D IMPKOVINC  THAININO  OPPORTTNrrlES 

VOB     P««80NNIX     SEHVINO     XJJ     PROGRAMS    OF 

Edxtcation  Other  Than  Higher  Education 
"abvamcxd  training  and  retrainino 

"Sbc.  531.  (a)  The  Commissioner  la  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with, 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  State 
educational  agencies,  and  to  make  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  local  educaUonal  agencies 
If,  after  consultaUon  with  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency,  such  State  agency  Is  satisfied 
that  the  program  or  project  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  programs  carried  on  under  part 
B,  for  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  to 
Improve  the  qualifications  of  persona  who  are 
serving  or  preparing  to  serve  in  educational 
programs  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (Including  preschool  and  adult  and 
vocational  education  programs)  or  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  or  to  supervise 
or  train  persona  so  serving 

"(b(  Programs  or  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion may  Include,  among  others — 

"(1)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train teachers,  or  supervlsfirs  or  trainers  of 
teachers.  In  any  subject  generally  taught  In 
the  schools: 

"(2)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train other  educational  personnel  In  such 
fields  as  guidance  and  couni;eling  ( Including 
occupational  counseling) ,  school  social  work, 
child  psychology,  remedial  speech  and  read- 
l:ig,  child  development,  and  educational 
media  (Including  educational  or  Instruc- 
tional television  or  radio ) : 

"(3>  programs  or  projects  to  train  teacher 
aides  and  other  nonprofessional  educational 
personnel; 

"(4)  programs  or  projects  to  provide  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  persons  participating 
In  educational  programs  for  children  of  pre- 
school age: 

■'(5(  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  socially,  cul- 
turally, and  economically  dlsadvantai?ed. 

"(6)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  exceptionally  gifted 
studenu; 

"(7)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train persons  engaging  In  programs  of  spe- 
cial education  for  the  handicapped: 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  provide  In- 
service  and  other  training  and  preparatlo.i 
for  school  administrators; 

"(9)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
artists,  craftsmen,  scientists,  artisans,  or 
persons  from  other  prof'»sslons  or  vocations. 
or  homemakers  to  teach  or  otherwise  assist 
In  programs  or  projects  of  education  on  a 
long-term,  short-term,  or  part-time  basl^ 


"(C)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  for  use  of  funds  received 
thereunder   only   to  pay    the  cost  of— 

"iD  short-t^rm  or  regular-seeslon  Insti- 
tutes; or 

"(2)  other  prescrvlce  and  inservlce  train- 
ing programs  or  projects  cle.«l|^ned  to  Im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  persons  entering 
and  reentenng  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  or  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education,  except  that  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  seminars  sympwsla  workshops 
or  conferences  unless  the.se  are  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  Inservlce  or  preservlce 
training. 

"id)  The  Commissioner  many  Include  In 
the  terms  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  provisions  authorizing  the  payment, 
to  persons  paxtlclpHtine  In  training  pro- 
grams supported  under  this  section,  of  suCh 
stipends  i  Including  allowances  for  subsis- 
tence and  other  expenses  for  such  persons 
and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practice*  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

•'APt-R'iPRIfTIONS     \rTHORIZED 

"Sec  532  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  the  sum  of 
*70,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  the  sum  of  $90  000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

"Part     E — Training     and    Developing    Pro- 
crams  FOR  Higher  Education  Personnel 

■  PROGR.*MS    AND   PROJECTS 

"Sec  541  la)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with. 
InstltutK.ns  of  hlj^her  education  to  assist 
them  in  training  persons  who  are  serving  or 
preparing  to  serve  as  teacl-.ers.  administra- 
tors, or  educational  specialists  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"(b)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  section 
may  provide  for  use  of  funds  received  there- 
under only  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost 
of  courses  of  training  or  study  (Including 
short-temn  or  regular-session  Institutes  and 
other  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams) for  such  persons,  and  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  fellowships  or  tralnee- 
shl]3e.  except  that  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
fellowships  which  are  eligible  for  support 
under  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  or  for  seminars,  confer- 
ences, symposia,  and  workshops  unless  these 
are  part  of  a  continuing  pro«;rana  of  Inservlce 
or  preservlce  training. 

"(c)  The  Comnalssloner  may  make  a  grant 
to  or  enter  Into  a  contract  with  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  only  U[X)n  applica- 
tion by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his 
finding  that  such  program  will  substantially 
improve  educational  opportunities  through- 
iiut  the  Nation  for  training  for  per.sons  who 
have  or  are  preparing  to  undertake  teaching 
or  administrative  responsibilities  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  educational  specialist  in  such 
Institution. 

"STIPENDS 

"Sec  542.  The  Commissioner  may  Include 
In  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  with  an  In- 
.stltutlon  of  higher  education  under  this 
part  provisions  authorizing  the  payment,  to 
persons  participating  In  training  programs 
supported  under  'his  part,  of  such  stipends 
(including  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  pers.ins  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  may  determine,  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams. 

"APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

".Sec.  M3  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part  the  sum  of 
$21,500,000  for  the  flsc«l  year  ending  June 
.30.  1969,  and  the  sum  of  fifl.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fi.i.-al  year  ending  June  30.  1970  " 


LIMrrATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
perKxl  at  the  end  of  section  508  I  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing words;  "or  training  for  a  religious  vo- 
cation or  to  teach  theological  subjects' 

SHORT  TITUE   OF  TITLE   V   OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION 
ACT    OF     1965 

Sec.  8.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  part  A 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SHORT     TITLE 

"Sec  509.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Education  Professions  Development  Act'." 

ettective  dates 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  amendments  to  title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985  made  by 
the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1968.  except  that  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

( 1 )  The  redeslgnatlon  of  section  numbers 
niAde  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  repeal  (by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act) 
of  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (which  provides  for  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion) and  the  enactment,  In  lieu  thereof. 
of  section  501  (Statement  of  Purpose)  and 
section  502  (National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development)  of  such 
title;  and  the  conforming  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 523)1)  of  such  title  V  made  by  section 
5(d)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  enactment  (by  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act)  of  section  507  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  experts 
and  consultants),  and  the  concomitant  re- 
peal (by  section  5(e)  of  this  Act)  of  subsec- 
tion  (c)    of  section  524  of  such  title  V. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3,  7, 
and  8  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  advance  planning  and  dis- 
semination of  information  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  respect  to  amen(j- 
ments  the  effective  date  of  which  Is  deferred 
by  this  section. 

Mr  PERKINS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  luianimous 
ron.sent  that  H  R.  10943  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Tliere  'va.s  no  ub,iection. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendment.',  be  considered  as  read  and 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tii>'  requo.";!  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows; 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
and  Insert  "section.". 

On  page  4.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
.:nd  Insert  "section". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  strike  ou  the  word  "Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  "President". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  insert  the  word  "a" 
before  the  word  "graduate",  and  on  page  12. 
line  22.  after  the  word  "thereof"  Insert  the 
word  "an". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  after  the  word  "shall," 
insert  "to  the  extent  practicable.". 

On  page  15.  line  16,  strike  out  "518  '  and 
Insert  "517A". 
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On  page  16,  line  7.  strike  out  "In  "  and  In- 
sert 'is". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "551"  and 
Insert  "518". 

On  page  16,  line  19.  strike  out  "program" 
and  insert  "programs". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  "552"  and 
insert  "519",  and  on  page  17,  line  5,  strike 
out  "551"  and  Insert  "518". 

On  page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  "551"  and 
Insert  "519",  and  on  page  18.  line  16,  strike 
out  "553"  and  Insert  "520". 

On  page  18,  line  17,  strike  out  "commis- 
sioner" and  insert  "Commissioner". 

On  page  18,  line  25.  strike  out  "552"  and 
Insert  "520". 

On  page  21,  line  14.  strike  out  "654"  and 
Insert  "520A",  and  on  page  21,  line  15,  strike 
out  "552  "  and  Insert  "519". 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  out  "555"  and 
Insert  "o20B". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  out  "553"  and 
Insert   "520". 

On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  out  "656"  and 
Insert  "520C". 

On  page  22.  line  19.  strike  out  "503"  and 
Insert  "520",  and  on  line  20  strike  out  "606" 
and  insert  "520B". 

On  page  29,  line  20,  strike  out  "many"  and 
Insert  "may". 

On  page  30.  line  9,  strike  out  the  words 
"And  Developing". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment   offered    by    MR.    CtmNXT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OtrsNET:  On 
page  9,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out  every- 
thing through  "  "Subpart  2 — "  In  line  9, 
page  16. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  the  Teachers  Corps 
part  of  this  bill  from  the  bill.  First  of  all, 
I  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  review 
for  a  moment  here  the  checkered  career 
of  the  Teachers  Corps.  As  we  will  recall, 
this  idea  first  came  into  the  bill  in  1965. 
Actually,  it  was  the  idea  of  two  Members 
of  the  other  body.  No  hearings  were  ever 
held  on  the  Teachers  Corps  when  the 
Higher  Education  Act  was  before  the 
House  for  amendment  in  1965,  but  after 
scant  hearings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Congress,  the  Teachers  Corps  was  In- 
serted. Then,  when  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference, it  came  back  to  this  House  with 
the  Teachers  Corps  in  it. 

In  the  89th  Congress — which  was  a 
rather  unusual  Congress  for  accepting  al- 
most anything  that  the  administration 
wanted — we  here  in  the  House  accepted 
this  Teachers  Corps  in  conference. 

Immediately  it  became  a  great  source 
of  controversy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
it  was  first  sought  to  be  funded  in  that 
year,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
turned  it  down  in  the  first  supplemental 
bill.  In  the  second  supplemental  bill,  it 
squeaked  by  with  an  appropriation,  as  I 
recall,  of  $9.5  million.  It  went  over  to  the 
Senate  and  came  back  with  $7.5  million. 
That  got  it  going. 

Last  year  it  was  omitted  from  the  ap- 
propriations bill  entirely.  This  House  re- 
fused to  fund  the  Teachers  Corps.  But 
again  it  went  over  to  the  Senate  and 
came  back  with  a  small  appropriation  to 
keep  it  going.  Now,  this  year,  when  the 
elementary    and    secondary   school    bill 


came  to  the  House  floor,  we  will  recall 
it  had  the  Teachers  Corps  in  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  got  so  controversial  that  the 
administration  and  the  people  handling 
the  bill  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
could  not  decide  who  would  get  the  hot 
cookie  to  handle,  so  they  split  it  between 
the  elementary  and  secondary  and  the 
higher  education  bills.  That  compromise 
did  not  work.  It  got  stricken  out  of  the 
higher  education  bill.  It  is  here  today. 

It  has  been  dressed  up  somewhat,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  because  my  side  of  the  aisle 
has  helped  put  a  dress  of  respectability 
on  this  Teachers  Corps  and  has  redi- 
rected it  now  from  a  national  recruitment 
picture,  which  it  had  before,  and  which 
this  House  did  not  want,  into  something 
we  call  States  rights  and  local  rights,  to 
make  it  more  palatable  to  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

But  make  no  mistake,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whatever  the 
dress  of  respectability,  it  still  is  the 
miniskirt  and  the  bikini  bathing  suit  of 
the  Great  Society — in  other  words  a 
Teachers  Corps,  a  federally  oriented  elite 
group  of  teachers  financed  by  Federal 
money. 

Now,  even  I  would  say  that  if  it  re- 
tained the  character  that  is  in  this  bill, 
we  could  probably  live  with  it.  But  who 
has  ever  seen  a  Federal  program  remain 
the  same  once  we  give  the  bureaucrats  a 
chance  to  get  their  hands  on  it  and  use 
it  as  a  tool  and  work  it  over. 

Of  all  the  agencies  Involved,  I  would 
say  this  House  does  not  need  any  further 
arg\iment  as  to  what  a  bureaucracy  and 
a  bureaucratic  group  will  do  with  a  piece 
of  legislation  than  this  particular  one, 
the  Oflace  of  Education,  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe. 

I  would  have  thought  we  would  have 
had  enough  experience  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Mr.  Howe  and  his 
group  down  the  avenue  to  be  very  re- 
luctant to  go  ahead  with  this  Teachers 
Corps  idea,  because  I  believe  that  essen- 
tially what  is  going  to  happen,  from  the 
small  pilot  beginning  we  would  here  au- 
thorize— to  be  sure,  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose— will  soon  be  as  everything  else  is 
down  in  that  OfiBce,  imder  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Let  me  read  from  the  language  of  the 
bill  itself,  on  page  10.  It  says: 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  which  they  will  re- 
cruit, select,  and  enroll  in  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  local  con- 
trol over  it,  but  nonetheless  the  Commis- 
sioner himself  will  make  the  contracts 
and  other  arrangements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gurney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  in  the  second 
subsection  of  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Commissioner  under  the  bill,  let  me 
read  this  language,  which  says  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  "enter 
into  arrangements,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher 
education   or   local   educational   agen- 


cies"— and  now  I  come  to  the  language 
I  want  the  Members  to  listen  to  closely — 
"to  provide  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  with  such  training  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subpart." 

Who  is  going  to  call  the  shots  under 
this  legislation?  Will  it  be  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  will  it  be  Commis- 
sioner Howe  in  the  OfiBce  of  Education? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  operating  in  his 
district  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Has  the  gentleman  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  Teachers  Corps 
in  operation  at  all? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  I  have  not  had  any 
opportimity  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, because  I  have  only  an  additional 
minute  or  so. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  be  willing  to 
ask  that  the  gentleman  be  given  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  believe  it  really 
matters  how  effective  or  how  useful  the 
Teachers  Corps  is.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  basic  idea  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly we  all  realize  the  teacher  shortage, 
especially  in  the  ghetto  areas,  for  the  dis- 
advantaged children. 

That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  .^ 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  is,  ohde  we 
give  the  Federal  Government  a  foothold 
in  the  door  to  federally  finance  a  Teach- 
ers Corps,  a  group  of  federally  financed 
teachers,  this  is  the  danger  we  run  into. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  this  clear  state- 
ment as  to  what  is  involved  in  this 
amendment.  I  recall  so  clearly  over  the 
past  years  that  a  great  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Raybum, 
stood  fast  in  opposition  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  teaching  profession.  He 
stood  firm  in  his  conviction  during  the 
years  and  we  were  able  to  stop  such 
Federal  control. 

I  hope  that  again  today  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  principle. 

I  support  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  offered,  and  I  trust 
it  will  carry. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  support. 

I  have  one  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  already  have  on  the  statute  books 
two  very  fine  programs,  the  NDEA 
teacher  institutes  and  the  fellowship  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  already  hard 
at  work  in  this  very  area  of  training 
teachers  to  work  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas. 

This  summer  there  are  scores  of  insti- 
tutes doing  exactly  this  sort  of  thing. 

Had  the  OfiQce  of  Education  been  so 
concerned  as  they  say  they  are,  they 
could  have  well  expanded  both  those 
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programs,  which  have  been  goint;  for 
some  time,  and  thuy  would  not  have 
needed  the  Teachers  Corps.  But.  of 
course,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  difference  in 
the  idea  in  the  Teacher.s  Corps,  and  that 
is  to  Involve  the  i'edeial  Government  m 
an  elite  National  Teachers  Corps  ^roup 
with  central.  Federal  motivation. 

I  hope  the  House  v.-\\\  reject  this  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
district  of  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  :\tW.  u  the  boneflciary  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  impacted  area 
funds.  The  gentleman  know.s  also  that 
there  is  a  problem  In  the  impoverished 
areas  of  the  country  in  retainin-;  cood 
teachers.  The  problem  15  not  as  ijreat  in 
the  more  afQueiu  areas  where  they  are 
able  to  pay  better  salaries. 

If  It  is  fair  to  receive  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  fund.s  ui  ttounshms  di.stricts  in 
Florida.  It  certainly  should  be  fair  to  re- 
ceive funds  to  recruit  and  train  teachers 
for  the  impoverished  rural  d;.>tncts  and 
the  impoverished  city  districts  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  program. 

We  are  just  getting  this  program  off 
the  ground.  The  program  should  be  ex- 
panded. Many  program.^  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
are  handicapped  because  these  areas 
have  dlfBculties  in  acquiring  qualified 
personnel.  Everyone  Is  competint;  for  the 
best  teachers.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Teachers  Corps  is  not  intended  to 
supplant  the  regular  teaching'  staff.  The 
Intention  is  to  supplement.  We  are  trying 
to  give  these  areas  an  opportunity  to 
provide  training,  special  training  for  po- 
tential teachers,  and  to  come  up  with  a 
program  that  will  provide  for  individual 
or  specialized  attention  to  disadvantaged 
children.  That  Is  what  the  Teachers 
Corps  will  assist  In  doint:.  There  is  no 
conflict  with  the  trainini;  institutes.  That 
program  is  for  people  who  are  already  In 
the  teaching  profession  or  those  who  are 
preparing  to  become  teachers.  However, 
here  we  are  involved  in  trying  to  attract 
teachers  to  the  areas  that  are  in  greatest 
need.  The  training  in  the  Teachers  Corps 
program  is  continuous.  It  supports  pre- 
servlce  training  and  inservlce  continu- 
ous training. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  program  to  re- 
cruit, and  we  need  to  recruit,  more  teach- 
ers for  the  disadvantaged  areas.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  attract  young  colle;,'e  graduates, 
in  most  instances  tho.se  who  may  have 
studied  not  for  teaching  but  have  ma- 
jored in  history  or  art  or  some  other  sub- 
ject to  teaching  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  certainly  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  saying.  I  just 
want  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions. 
Did  we  not  hold  hearings  on  the  Teachers 
Corps  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  hearings? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BELL.  Regarding  the  Teachers 
Corps? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  And  It 
has  been  highly  successful  throughout 
the  country.  Ever>-one  in  the  educational 


community  I  have  talked  to  have  en- 
dorsed the  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
gentleman  who  was  previou.sly  m  the 
well,  the  ;,'entlemaii  from  Honda  1  Mr. 
Gurney]  indicated  that  the  Commis- 
sioner must  make  arranijements  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  piov;ram.  The  Commis- 
sioner does  participate,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  he  must  have  the  known  concur- 
rence of  the  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions involved' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  on  training  pro- 
grams and  programs  to  use  members  of 
the  Corps  in  local  districts. 

Mr.  BELL,  it  is  very  much  of  a  local 
prouruni. 

Mr.  PEHKINS  Rtcruitment,  enroll- 
ment, and  selection,  could  be  done  at  the 
local  level  by  the  local  educational 
a«ency  and  the  college  or  university  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  state  I  see 
no  Federal  control  at  all  or  any  such  ac- 
tivity in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  In  this 
bill 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  Federal 
Control  involved  in  the  Teachers  Corps. 
It  is  a  local  program  to  meet  :ocal  needs 
;n  impoverished  areas  of  the  country.  It 
•  ould  be  a  great  mistake  to  strike  this 
section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the 
:)o;nts  that  ha.s  been  brought  up — 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized— ts  the  importance  of  the  depnved 
areas  and  their  need  for  teachers,  the 
crying  need  for  teachers  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  than  the  im;>ortance  of  the 
ability  to  find  teachers  who  would  serve 
in  these  deprived  areas.  In  s<jme  cases 
tliese  areas  are  quite  dangerous,  as  there 
were  some  cases  of  actual  physical  vio- 
lence attempted  on  teachers  by  students. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  It  is  very  difficult  to 
find  teachers  who  would  take  on  this 
type  of  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  another  Impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
and  that  is  that  the  Teachers  Corps  Is 
specifically  designed  for  use  in  the  pov- 
erty areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  speakers  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  have  referred 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  and  the 
dangers  connected  therewith.  We  always 
have  some  individuals  who  talk  about 
the  fear  of  Federal  control  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

However,  I  might  point  out  tlie  fact 
that  we  have  had  the  impacted  areas  aid 
program  since  the  early  1950s  and  now 
we  have  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act  in  existence.  Not  one  in- 
dividual who  testifleu  at  our  committee 
hearings  indicated — and  there  were  very- 
many  important  witnesses  wlio  testified 
before  the  com.mittee — not  one  of  them 
indicated  that  there  was  any  Federal 
control  over  any  educational  system  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct,  unnecessarily  the  activities  of  the 
local  school  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  a  very  important  bill    It  Is  my 


further  opinion  that  the  Teachers  Con:is 
is  a  very  vital  instrumentality  to  our  en- 
tiro  educational  system.  Realistically, 
two  points  were  brought  out  with  refer- 
ence to  our  local  educational  system,  one 
of  which  is  the  need  for  teacliers.  and 
the  other  is  the  need  for  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  and  facilities 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  in  my  opinion  it  is  im- 
poitant  to  remember  that  we  are  at  tlie 
crossroads.  This  is  a  ,ital  area.  The 
Teachers  Corps  is  a  very  necessary  tluag 
and  we  do,  without  dispute,  need  ade- 
quate teaciiers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'iiii  New  Yuik. 

Mr.  REiD  of  New  York.  Mr  Chaunian, 
I  concur  strongly  m  what  the  gentle- 
man Iiom  California  iMr.  BellJ  has 
said  The  support  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
IS  vita!  to  and  basic  to  the  future  of  our 
cities.  Without  the  Teachers  Corps  and 
its  innovative  programs  going  into  some 
of  the  disadvantaged  areas  tlieie  will  not 
be  the  .sense  of  community  and  school 
involvement  that  is  ab.solutely  essential 
to  the  future  of  the  di.s.idvaiit<tt;ed  ciui- 
dr-  11 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Lindsay  wrote 
Secretary  Gardner  a  little  while  back 
with  reference  to  tlie  Teachers  Corps, 
saying  this: 

At  New  York  Cnlverslty,  Hofstra.  Hunter, 
and  Queens  College,  working  In  neighbor- 
hood store  tront  voter  registration  drives, 
clear.-up  campaigns,  after  school  music 
cla.sses,  and  extra  langu.ige  trulnlng.  the  In- 
ter.is  have  refused  to  accept  tlie  bounds 
of  a  text-book  definition  of  teaching  They 
have  helped  their  .students  by  helping  their 
community,  and  they  have  brought  new  hope 
to  children  who  too  often  give  up  In  school 
because  they  believe  the  schools  have  given 
up  on  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  witnessed  a 
commitment  and  the  .sense  of  total  in- 
volvement of  the  Teachers  Corps  in  New 
York  City  and  around  the  Nation,  in 
bringing  to  students,  parents,  faculty  and 
schools  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  over- 
all community,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
programs  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated  and  the 
Conere.ss  should  give  a  resounding  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  Teachers  Corps  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
purpo.se  of  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  to  deal  with  and  operate 
within  the  poverty  areas  that  exist 
throughout  this  country.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  that  is  the  one  thing  toward  which 
we  of  the  Congress  are  striving.  However, 
the  real  job  behind  the  program  of  aid 
to  education  and  the  real  challenge  is  to 
provide  the  per.sonnel  with  which  to  do 
the  job  in  the.se  poverty  areas. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreeon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  move  to  strike  the  requl.slte 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  .stated  before,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  The  Teachers  Corps,  as  it  Ls 
presented  to  the  House  In  this  bill,  has 
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no  chance  of  having  any  Federal  control. 
It  is  a  local  program,  designed  and  ear- 
ned out  by  local  authorities  to  meet  lo- 
cal needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
mcnt  is  trying  several  different  ways  to 
attract  teachers  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion through  fellowships,  through  train- 
eesnips,  and  through  institutes. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
various  programs  to  try  to  improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  to  get  more 
people  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  In  my 
.'udgment  has  no  more  chance  of  Feder- 
al control  of  teachers,  with  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  put  into  the  bill 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, than  does  the  program  to  pay 
for  teachers  under  the  Federal  im- 
pacied-area  legislation  or  the  Federal 
funds  that  go  into  the  fellowship  pro- 
cram,  or  the  Federal  funds  that  go  into 
the  institute  program,  or  any  one  of  a 
half  dozen  other  programs. 

This  committee,  in  discussing  the  bill 
yesterday,  pointed  out  several  major 
changes,  major  amendments  that  were 
made  to  the  Teachers  Corps  provisions^ 
in  the  bill.  The  local  district  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
selection  of  experienced  teachers  and 
teacher  trainees.  No  Teachers  Corps  In- 
terns or  experienced  teachers  will  go 
into  any  school  di.strlct  unless  that  dis- 
trict requests  them.  The  district  will  pay 
part  of  the  salary  or  stipend  as  the 
teacher-trainee  teaches  in  that  district. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  this  pro- 
gram really  all  about?  It  is  designed  for 
two  things.  First,  to  try  to  attract  more 
teachers  to  the  teaching  profession,  and, 
.second,  to  try  to  focus  on  those  areas 
where  it  is  most  difficult  to  retain  teach- 
ers, those  areas  where  there  is  a  high 
concentration  of  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, youngsters  who  come  from  low-in- 
come families. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  involved 
in  this  is  very,  very  small,  somewhat  over 
S36  million — $33  million  in  this  pres- 
ent authorization,  and  $3.8  million  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  continpciit  upon  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  really  at  stake  here  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about  these 
disadvantaged  youngsters  who  live  in  the 
ghettos  and  who  are  going  to  over- 
crowded school  systems  and  to  schools 
where  there  simply  are  not  enough 
teachers  to  do  the  job.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  North  Carolina  some 
time  aco  made  the  statement  that  every 
generation  must  decide  for  itself  whether 
It  is  goinsi  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
boy  or  the  ignorance  of  the  man.  This 
program  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  boy  so  that  in  later  years 
we  will  not  have  to  pay  many  times  as 
much  in  a  completely  federally  run  Job 
Corps,  or  some  other  federally  adminis- 
tered program,  and  at  a  much,  much 
higher  cost.  This  Is  what  it  is  all  Pbout, 
whether  we  are  going  to  provide  decent 
education  for  the  youngsters  who  are 
most  disadvantaged,  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  our  level  best  to  attract 
teachers  who  will  teach  in  these  areas. 


So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  this 
House  would  overwhelmingly  vote  down 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  QUXE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  review  history  a 
little  bit  and  see  why  this  House  was 
so  opposed  to  the  Teachers  Corps  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  why  the 
House  was  opposed  to  It  was  that  the 
House  never  passed  the  Teachers  Corps 
but,  rather,  the  Senate  passed  it,  and 
it  came  back  to  the  House  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  had  only  1  day  of  hearing 
on  the  Teachers  Corps,  and  only  one 
person  came  to  testify,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  was  the  author.  And  this 
was  the  reaction  of  the  House  against  a 
bill  going  through  In  which  it  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  That 
is  one  reason  why  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

But  then  looking  at  the  merits  of  the 
bill  and  finding  It  passed,  we  saw  that  It 
gave  imdue  authority  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps,  to  recruit,  select, 
and  enroll  them,  and,  therefore,  giving 
an  esprit  de  corps  as  though  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  teachers  In  the  country  were 
dedicated  or  volunteers  or  were  giving 
themselves  to  children  who  needed  the 
help  of  specially  trained  Individuals.  I 
know  too  many  dedicated  teachers  to  be- 
lieve that  only  Corps  members  are  so 
motivated. 

The  second  thing  that  was  wrong  with 
it  was  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
supposed  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Teachers  Corps.  Even  the  com- 
pensation for  the  teachers  and  interns 
for  the  time  that  «hey  spend  working  in 
a  local  school.  I  don't  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  100  percent  of 
the  salaries  of  local  employees. 

Those  are  two  big  reasons  for  oppo- 
sition. This  year  there  is  another  reason 
added  to  it,  which  was  the  transfer  from 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  from  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
But  all  of  that  has  changed.  This  year 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  The  House  sent  back 
to  the  committee  the  Teachers  Corps 
when  It  was  included  in  the  ElementaiT 
and  Secondary  Education  bill  so  that 
we  could  include  it  in  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  will  now 
be  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act.  We  removed  the  authority 
from  the  Commissioner  to  recruit,  select, 
and  eru-oll  Corps  members.  We  leave  that 
to  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
the  local  school  districts  and  we  require 
every  school  district  to  pay  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  compensation  of  Interns 
and  teachers — except  for  exceptional 
cases.  If  It  Is  possible,  the  local  school 
shall  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  Corps 
members'  compensation.  The  require- 
ment in  the  bill  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  up  to  90  percent,  but 
the  Commissioner  has  the  responsibility 
to  secure  as  much  as  possible  up  to  100 


percent  of  the  compensation  from  the 
local  education  age'icies. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Graham,  Director  of 
the  Teachers  Corps,  who  will  be  admin- 
istering this  bill,  and  he  has  given  me 
the  assurance  that  they  will  try  to  get  as 
much  money  from  each  school  district 
as  they  possibly  can.  I  know  it  can  be 
done  because  there  is  a  program  very 
similar  to  this  with  no  Federal  money  in 
St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  the  Interns  work  in  the  public 
school  system  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  pub- 
lic school  makes  payments  for  the  in- 
terns' compensation.  I  know  that  it  can 
be  done  here.  The  requirement  of  local 
participation  is  now  in  the  legislation.  I 
believe  that  makes  it  a  worthwhile  ven- 
ture very  comparable  to  the  institute 
program  and  to  the  fellowship  program 
of  this  bill  which  we  have  accepted  be- 
fore in  NDEA  and  HEA  of  1965  and 
which  will  fit  very  well  in  the  Govern- 
ment effort  to  stimulate  the  training  of 
teachers  for  three  purposes: 

To  bring  new  people  into  the  teaching 
professions  who  had  not  plarmed  on 
teaching  when  in  college:  second,  to  give 
special  training  h\  problems  of  the  so- 
cially and  culturally  deprived  child, 
which  is  so  desperately  needed;  and 
third,  to  use  the  intern  method  of  train- 
ing. 

I  think  these  three  concepts  are  good. 
They  are  wrapped  up  in  this  legislation 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  you  to  retain  this 
measure  which  now  has  the  title  of 
"Teachers  Corps."  If  we  changed  the  title 
name,  perhaps  the  reaction  opposition 
would  not  be  the  same  for  some. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  made  the  statement  that 
imder  this  Teachers  Corps  bill,  as  writ- 
ten here,  the  local  educational  agency 
would  do  the  recruiting  and  the  selecting 
of  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  the  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  tiaie  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
language  says  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  with  these  institutions  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  this  re- 
cruitment? If  that  Is  the  case,  will  not  the 
Commissioner  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  the  contract  or  the 
making  of  the  arrangements — and  if  he 
wanted  to,  could  he  not  select  the  insti- 
tutions that  he  wants  to  deal  with — or 
the  local  educational  agencies?  Can  he 
not  press  forward  with  those  whom  he 
may  find  to  be  compliant  to  his  wishes 
and  can  he  not  drag  his  heels  with  those 
that  he  may  not  find  to  be  compliant 
with  his  wishes? 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  we  still  have  a  good  deal  of  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner. 
Will  the  gentleman  speak  to  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  any  time  the  Federal  Government 
makes  money  available,  It  has  to  do  it 
through  an  administrative  agency  in  the 
executive  department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  getnleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  I  say,  it  would  have  to 
be  done  through  an  administrative 
agency — In  this  case  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  US.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Just  as  the  act  now  provides. 

First,  he  now  has  authority  to  make 
grants  for  fellowships  and  institutes,  and 
he  selects  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing through  which  they  would  be  made 
The  same  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difference  from  the  in- 
stitutes or  the  fellowship  programs.  The 
Commissioner  cannot  tell  a  local  educa- 
tion agency  or  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  who  they  can  recruit,  select,  or 
eru*oll  in  their  teacher  intern  training 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  My  questions  are  di- 
rected along  the  same  line.  I  had  the 
experience  of  participating  in  three 
hearings  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  or.  rather,  a  hearing  examiner. 
I  am  certain  I  am  correct  that  the  Con- 
gress, including  the  committee,  had  no 
intention  of  turning  over  direction  of  the 
local  schools  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  When  the  Congress  adopted 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  prohibiting  busing,  free- 
dom of  choice  was  completely  legal.  That 
procedure  was  being  followed  and  it  was 
not  felt  that  there  was  any  necessity  to 
prohibit  any  action  in  that  area. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  the 
act  of  1965  quite  clearly  gives  local  con- 
trol, in  my  opinion.  In  the  way  that  the 
committee  has  tried  once  again  to  be 
sure  we  have  local  control.  But  in  these 
hearings  in  which  I  participated,  not- 
withstanding the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  clear  intent,  not  only  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side  but  also  by  the 
floor  manager  in  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  exercising  fuU  and 
complete  control  by  refusing  to  approve 
a  local  offer  until  the  local  people  came 
up  with  what  they  de.sired  in  the  first 
Instance.  It  went  so  far.  if  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman,  that  Dr  Henderson,  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  Commissioner,  went  on 
to  say  what  he  would  have  done  in  a  par- 
ticular school  had  he  been  in  charge, 
and  he  said  he  would  not  have  recom- 
mended its  approval  If  they  had  done  like 
he  would  have  done 

Having  had  the  experience  where  they 
have  exercised  control  by  turning  thumbs 
down  on  every  offer  by  the  local  people. 
could  the  gentleman  s:lve  us  any  flat 
assurance  or  any  statement  at  this  point 
as  to  the  clear  intent  of  the  committee 
so  that  we  will  not  find  the  Department 
nmnlng  this  by  Indirection  as  they  quite 
clearly  are  running  the  local  schools  in 
the  other  case' 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  bill  now  differs  from  the 
law  which  was  passed  in  the  prevloiis 
Congress  in  that  the  States  could  do  the 
same  thing.  They  could  refuse  any 
Teachers  Corps  program  that  the  Com- 
missioner set  up  of  which  they  did  not 
approve. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  meantime  they 
would  do  without  the  Federal  money. 


Mr  QUIE.  Without  the  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  WHITTEN    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  this  case  the  Commis- 
sioner would  withhold  aid  from  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  and  school 
if  the  local  school  did  not  conform  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act;  he  can  withhold 
the  aid. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  that  is  the  case, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  need  to  vote 
this  out.  I  do  not  tliink  the  committee 
Intended  that  in  the  other  instance. 

Mr.  QUIE  My  own  understanding  of 
any  program  is  that  if  a  local  political 
subdivision  which  can  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral aid  does  not  comply  with  guidelines, 
the  head  of  the  administering  agency 
has  the  Jurisdiction  to  withhold  the 
funds. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  are  saying  it  left- 
handedly.  What  you  are  saying  is.  If  I 
may  ask,  that  the  Commissioner  can  say. 
"No,"  unless  the  proposal  suits  him. 

Mr.  QUIE    I  would  say  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So  there  Is  no  local 
control. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  the  committee  hear- 
ings show  that  there  was  any  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  local  communities  for 
this  Teachers  Corps,  or  does  this  idea 
emanate  from  Washington? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  a  great  demand, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  pays  this 
great  percentage,  the  demand  would  be 
there  I  think  you  always  have  to  dis- 
count demand  to  that  extent.  But  for 
the  help  in  training  people  to  reach  the 
culturally  and  socially  deprived,  there  Is 
a  tremendous  demand  for  that  in  the 
ghetto  schools  of  the  cities.  They  need 
people  who  have  the  training  to  reach 
these  children,  and  that  does  not  come 
naturally. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  evidence  before 
your  committee  indicates  that  certain 
school  boards  in  the  larger  cities  have 
pointed  to  this  need  and  have  requesttd 
Federal  assistance:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  my  understanding 
from  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  idea  of  demand  that  has  been  raised 
for  these  Teachers  Corps  members.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  heari;ia:s  showed 
that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey — and  I 
would  expect  that  probably  they  have 
these  problems  as  any  other  State — there 
IS  a  demand  this  year  under  the  Teachers 
Corps  for  3  interns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  have  listened  to  some  of  this  debate 
and  I  am  still  a  little  confused  about  the 
Teachers  Corps  I  would  like  to  ix)se  some 
questions  to  someone  who  might  be  able 
to  answer  them  for  me.  My  understand- 
ing from  my  discussions  v.ith  Mr.  Gra- 


ham i.s  that  the  Teachers  Corps  interns 
are  not  teachers. 

They  are  an  effort  to  train  specialized 
teacliers  by  reason  of  having  them  work 
for  a  school,  doing — as  Mr.  Graham 
said — wh.atever  the  school  requests  them 
to  do  part  of  the  day,  and  going  to  school 
the  rest  of  the  day.  In  turn,  they  are  paid 
a  starting  salary  equal  to  what  a  regular 
teacher  gets.  They  are  paid,  in  addi- 
tion, subsistence  for  dependents,  and 
they  are  also  furnished  the  additional 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  program 
to  tram  them  further  for  hard  core 
teaching  projects. 

I  would  like  to  ask  any  member  of  the 
Committee:  Have  I  stated  it  pretty  ac- 
curately? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  believe  he  has.  They  are  teachers  in 
training.  The  purpose  is  to  try  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  those  areas  where  there 
is  a  high  concentration  of  youngsters 
from  low-income  families,  in  some  of  the 
most  depressed  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  understand. 

Mrs.  GREE2^  of  Oregon.  These  areas 
are  having  difBculty  finding  teachers. 
One  purpose  is  to  help  find  such  teach- 
ers The  gentleman  is  correct  in  terms 
of  what  they  are  paid.  They  are  paid  the 
lowest  salary  in  that  school  district  or 
$75  a  week  plus  dependency  allowance, 
whichever  is  less. 

Mr.  CASEY.  My  understanding  of  It 
is  this:  There  is  nothing  to  assure  that 
these  people  are  coming  back  to  the 
teaching  profession  after  they  finish  1 
or  2  years  of  this  program  at  the  expense 
of  the  program,  and.  if  they  do.  whether 
they  will  actually  go  into  the  hard  core 
areas  we  are  talking  about.  Is  there? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
absolute  assurance.  We  do  not  ask  them 
to  sign  a  contract  that  they  will  come 
back  In  the  screening  of  the  teacher- 
interns,  we  try  to  find  dedicated  people 
v.ho  want  to  teach  in  the.se  areas. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is 
r.o  more  assurance  from  a  person  who 
receives  a  fellowship  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation — and  there  we  pay 
all  his  education — that  he  will  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  be  a  scientist.  The  same 
applies  with  respect  to  the  trainees  at 
military  academies  We  ask  them  to  serve 
for  4  or  5  years  There  is  no  assurance 
they  wil!  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
the  military  service 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  true,  but  they  do 
have  obligations  of  4  years  from  the 
Naval  Academy  and  5  years  from  the  Air 
Force. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Many  of  them 
leave  before  that.  too.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance the  Air  Force  pilots  we  train  for 
the  military  service  will  be  Air  Force 
pilots  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  her  point.  But  we  have  a  Teachers 
Corps  intern  who  will  come  into  a  school 
district,  and  he  will  get  the  same  salary 
Rs  a  teacher  who  is  already  serving  In 
that  area,  plus  subsistence  for  depend- 
ents, and  plus  additional  education.  I 
believe  we  arc  going  to  create  dissension 
in  the  school  districts. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  say  we 
have  made  major  changes  in  that.  The 
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legislation  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year.  They  do  start  at  the  lowest  salary 
or  at  $75  a  week  plus  dependency  al- 
lowance, whichever  is  less. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  understand. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  They  are 
teaching.  This  is  an  intern  program.  The 
trainees  are  actually  rendering  a  service, 
far  more  than  in  the  other  programs — 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams, for  instance. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Can  the  gentlewoman 
tell  me  what  they  do  in  the  schools?  Mr. 
Graham  did  not  tell  me.  He  said  they 
do  whatever  the  school  wants  them  to 
do. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  They  are  ac- 
tually acting  as  teachers  in  the  schools. 
They  supplement  the  regular  teaching 
staff  and  do  not  supplant  regular 
teachers. 

Mr.  CASEY.  He  told  me  they  were  not 
teachers.  He  told  me  they  were  not  re- 
placing teachers.  They  were  not  filling 
in  any  teacher's  position.  I  asked  him  if 
they  will  help  a  child  with  his  home- 
work if  he  has  problems.  He  said  it  may 
be  that. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  law  says 
they  may  not  take  the  place  of  a  teacher 
who  would  be  hired  by  the  school  dis- 
trict. They  are  to  be  additional  teachers 
in  these  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  high  con- 
centration of  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Casey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  such  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  problems  in  these  areas,  and  we 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  find  ways  to 
meet  them.  This  is  an  experiment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  meet  all 
the  needs,  but  I  do  say  it  is  certainly 
worth  many,  many  times  the  amoimt  of 
money  we  are  putting  into  it. 

If  I  may  say  so,  I  talked  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  morning. 

We  were  talking  about  a  prototSTJe 
plane  that  is  to  be  built.  He  told  me  that 
that  prototype  plane  would  cost  more 
than  $100  million. 

I  said  to  him.  "Is  it  going  to  work?" 
He  said.  "Of  course,  that  is  the  purpose, 
to  find  out.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  work  or  not."  I  asked.  "Is  there  a 
chance  that  that  $100  million  will  go 
down  the  drain  and  that  we  will  not  have 
anything  as  the  result?"  He  said,  "Yes, 
there  is  that  chance,  but  we  think  it  is 
worth  taking  that  chance,  because  we 
need  to  experiment." 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  we 
also  need  to  experiment  in  this  desper- 
ately urgent  field  of  education.  We  have 
similar  problems  clear  across  the  coun- 
try. Unless  we  do  some  experimentation 
and  unless  we  do  something  to  try  new 
ways,  we  will  not  have  any  better  suc- 
cess with  the  problems  of  the  yoimgsters 
10  years  from  now  than  we  are  having 
today. 

I  suggest  that  we  spend  this  money 
and  try  to  find  ways  to  attract  teachers 


to  work  with  these  most  difficult  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  this  section  of  the  bill.  I  have 
been  on  both  sides  of  this.  I  voted  against 
it  the  first  time,  and  then  I  said,  "Let  us 
give  it  a  chance." 

Then  I  got  to  talking  with  the  director, 
and  I  could  not  pin  anything  down  as  to 
what  they  were  doing  specifically. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  posed  the 
question,  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  any  of  these  teachers  or  interns — 
and  there  are  two  classes  of  instructors 
here — will  go  bsujk  to  the  districts? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Wait  a  minute.  I  yielded 
for  a  question,  not  for  an  extended 
statement.  Additional  time  has  been 
given  to  me. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  speech,  except  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  evidence  showed  within 
the  Teachers  Corps  in  the  first  year  there 
was  an  attrition  rate,  a  dropout  rate,  of 
21  percent  of  the  team  leaders  and  26 
percent  of  the  interns.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  would  be  interested  in  that 
information. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  we  have  to  consider  how  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  worked  In  the  past. 
It  Is  true  that  no  one  gives  any  assur- 
ance or  signs  a  contract  as  to  how  long 
he  is  going  to  remain  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  most  of  these  interns,  these 
are  college  graduates  and  have  bacca- 
laureate degrees.  All  those  who  have 
been  recruited  have  baccalaurate  de- 
grees. 

They  have  not  majored  in  education, 
in  most  instances,  but  their  willingness  to 
serve  in  specialized  training  for  educa- 
tion assignments  Indicates  a  dedication 
to  the  teaching  service  and  a  determina- 
tion to  embark  upon  a  career  in  this  field. 
I  am  confident  that  a  high  percentage 
of  the  interns  will  remain  in  teaching, 
and  many,  many  will  continue  to  serve  in 
schools  serving  disadvantaged  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Casey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  point  Is  that  these 
college  graduates  who  have  majored  In 
other  fields,  if  they  are  dedicated  enough 
to  go  into  the  disadvantaged  areas,  to 
work  in  a  slum  school,  I  feel  they  will 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  taking  training  to 
qualify  them  for  this  particular  type  of 
work,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue  in 
this  work.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  they  are  going  to  make  a  great  and 
continued  contribution  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  idea  that  they  are  Just 
going  to  work  for  a  degree,  to  me  does  not 
make  sense.  These  are  dedicated  people, 


or  they  would  never  have  joined  the 
program. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA,  I  believe  there  Is  a  pat- 
tern of  an  approach  in  this  kind  of  a 
problem  which  is  familiar  to  us.  When 
there  were  shortages  in  the  nursing  field, 
we  encouraged  nurses'  aides.  A  nurse's 
aide  obviously  takes  a  burden  off  the 
nurse,  and  does  some  of  the  things  the 
nurse  would  do,  without  being  a  nurse. 

I  would  believe  that  in  the  stage  of 
these  Teachers  Corps  people,  they  will 
take  a  part  of  the  load,  and  in  the  in- 
ception this  will  be  somewhat  analogous 
to  what  the  nurse's  aide  does  for  the 
nurse.  They  will  go  on  to  become  full 
teachers,  we  all  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  think  I  ought  to  clear 
up  one  thing.  These  interns  serve  as 
teachers. 

Mr.  CASEY.  They  are  teachers,  you 
say? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  They  serve  as 
teachers. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Then,  you  had  better  tell 
the  director  of  the  program  that,  because 
he  does  not  say  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
read  the  language  in  this  bill.  They  pro- 
vide services  over  and  above  the  regular 
teachers  so  that  individual  attention  may 
be  given  to  the  youngsters  who  really 
need  individual  attention.  Also  they  are 
In  training  all  the  time  they  are  In  the 
classroom.  Also  they  attend  classes  at 
cooperating  colleges  or  universities.  In 
my  opinion,  they  will  become  some  of 
the  best  teachers  with  the  experience  and 
guidance  they  receive  as  members  of  the 
Corps.  They  bring  that  experience  and 
training  firsthand  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren they  work  with.  So  in  my  Judg- 
ment they  are  making  a  contribution 
that  is  invaluable.  We  should  be  talking 
about  expanding  the  Teachers  Corps 
rather  than  trying  to  say  it  should  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  committee 
members  for  their  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  If  we 
could  proceed  a  little  further.  Actually, 
this  Is  the  heart  of  the  bill  and  when  this 
amendment  is  over  there  will  not  be  too 
much  struggle  from  here  on. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  agree  on  2:30? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
born]. 

Mr.  ERLENBCRN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  were  good  reasons  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  oppose  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  2  years  ago  ^d  last  year,  but 
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I  think  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labjr  and  us  subcom- 
mittee removed  most,  if  not  all.  of  those 
reasons. 

One  of  the  princiiJal  objections.  I 
think,  to  the  Teachers  Corps  was  the 
fact  that  we  were  placnv,'  u  made  in 
Washington"  label  or  stamp  en  these 
people  working  in  the  Teachers  Corps 
We  were  somehow  holding  them  up  as 
those  who  were  dedicated  and  by  infer- 
ence saying  others  who  had  voluntarily 
entered  the  education  service  as  teachers 
other  than  through  the  Teachers  Corps 
somehow  or  other  did  not  have  the  same 
motivation  and  were  not  quite  as  good. 
I  think  the  removal  of  t  ic  overpowering 
influence  of  the  Office  of  Education  ac- 
complished by  pruvi.sions  in  this  bill  will 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  had  gone  one  step  further  and 
changed  the  name  .so  that  it  was  no 
longer  called  the  Teachers  Corps.  It 
might  not  receive  t-s  mucii  opposition 
on  the  floor  as  it  has  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  opposed  the 
Teachers  Corps  in  the  past,  but  I  feel 
that  a  good  job  has  been  dene  by  the 
committee  on  the  bill  now  under  debate. 
a  job  which  has  made  this  a  workable 
program  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  TMr. 
BrademasI  . 

Mr.  BRADEM.AS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  significant 
facts  during  the  course  of  hearings  that 
we  conducted  on  this  legislation — and  I 
f^nd  It  supported  In  no  correspondence 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Teachers 
Corps — has  been  that  there  has  been 
really  no  significant  opposition  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  e.xpre.ssed  by  school- 
teachers or  school  superintendents  or 
chief  school  officers  all  across  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  some 
1.200  persons  part. cipa  ting  in  the 
Teachers  Corps  durin-?  the  last  year  in 
about  275  school  districts.  In  nearly  30 
States  across  the  country  .\nd.  in  every 
instance  they  go  into  the  local  school 
district  only  after  the  local  school  dis- 
trict wants  and  requests  them  to  do  so 
There  is  no  lone,  stretchlni:  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  insisting  that  a 
Teachers  Corps  team  must  be  placed  in 
a  given  city  or  in  a  uiven  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  school  ofR- 
clals  in  my  own  home  community  of 
South  Bend.  Ind  ,  would  like  very  much 
to  have  some  Teachers  Corps  members 
but  the  fact  that  the  Representative 
from  that  district  supports  the  Teachers 
Corps  does  not  mean  that  Teachers  Corps 
members  will  be  forced  on  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  question  turns  on  whether  local 
school  officials  decide  that  they  want  to 
apply  for  a  Teachers  Corps  team 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  made  a 
great  effort  to  spell  out  the  local  initia- 
tive and  local  control  in  the  Teachers 
Corps  which  in*my  opinion  those  of  us 


who  have  supported  this  program  from 
the  outset  have  always  contended  that 
it  should  contain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  major  pouit 
that  I  derived  from  the  hearings  is  that 
although  the  Teachers  Corps  has  thus 
far  been  a  very  modest  program,  it  has 
dramatically  focused  attention  upon  the 
very  pressing  need  m  our  country  to 
provide,  attract,  and  retain  more  teach- 
ers for  disadvantasred  children  in  hard- 
pressed  school  systems  of  our  countrj*. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  •■'.hicii  ha.s  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  voted 
down  and  that  we  shall  have  a  very 
strong  bipartisan  vote  in  voting  it  down 
and  then  a  bipartisan  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Teachers  Corps  program 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
this  very  modest  program  will  have  the 
effect  of  dramatizing  st:"  more  the  im- 
portant need  to  attract  more  teachers 
to  our  school  systems  generally  and  espe- 
cially to  areas  of  poverty,  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  or 
not. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  offer  so.me 
general  comments  in  support  of  HR. 
10943.  the  bill  now  under  consideration  to 
a.-^iend  and  extend  title  V  o:  the  Higher 
Ekiucation  Act  and  to  authorize  extension 
of  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  legislation  we  are  today  con- 
siderine  because  it  was  my  privilege  in 
the  89th  Congrers  to  sponsor  the  teacher 
fello"  ship  program  which  ultimately  be- 
came part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  196.5  I  was  plea.sed  as  well  to  have 
sponsored  the  Teachers  Corps  when  It 
was  first  considered  along  with  the 
teacher  fellowship  program  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
that  same  year. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. HR  10943.  greatly  strenuthen.=; 
existing  Federal  programs  for  attracting 
and  educating  more  men  and  women  for 
careers  in  education  at  every  level,  from 
preschool  through  '.graduate  school. 

I  am  moreover,  pleased  to  see  that  the 
bill  we  are  today  debatlnz  exteiids  the 
Teachers  Corps,  which  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  imaainative  instruments  we 
have  yet  devised  to  focus  arter.non  on 
the  extremelv  important  pr'iL'k;n  of  edu- 
cating, providing,  and  retaining  teachers 
for  disadvantaced  children  in  areas  of 
povprtv. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman  let  me  review  the 
m!»  jor  provisions  of  H  R  10343 
This  legislation  has  five  basic  parts: 
Part  A  establishes  a  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Education  Profe.s.sions 
Development,  which  will  advise  the  Com- 
mi.ssloner  of  Education  In  appraising  the 
educational  manpcwer  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  review  and  evaluate  Federal 
programs  for  the  training  of  educational 
personnel. 

In  addition,  a  new  section  .503  requires 
that  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  appraise  existing  and  future 
educational  manpower  needs  and  pub- 
lish an  annual  report  describing  the  re- 
lation of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  title  to  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
educational  system    In  appraising  these 


needs,  the  Commissioner  must  consult 
widely  with  interested  and  knowledge- 
able parties  such  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  manpower  and  edu- 
cation, tiiate  educational  agencies.  State 
en'.ploymcnt  security  agencies  and 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  represents 
an  Important  step  forward  in  the  as- 
sessment of  cur  overall  educational 
needs  and  m  providing  the  information 
necessary  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  th  j.'^e  needs. 
Like  the  programing,  planning,  and 
budgeting  .system— PPBS — u.sed  by  the 
executive  branch,  it  will  lielp  us  to  focus 
limited  resources  on  the  most  pressing 
areas  of  nted. 

Further,  a  new  section  505  '.vould  au- 
thorii-e  th"  Office  of  Education  to  enter 
into  cont:ac'.s  or  make  grants  to  State 
or  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tloivs  of  higher  learning  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  for  Identliyinc 
and  cneouraginu  able  persons  to  pursue 
careers  in  education  and  to  make  In- 
formation about  such  careers,  either  at 
the  professional  or  subprofessi  .nal  level, 
more  widely  available. 

Part  B — the  Teachers  Corps— Mr. 
Chairman  as  House  sponsor  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  in  1965.  I  am  ^ratified 
that  this  ixitent  ally  powerful  vveapon  in 
the  battle  acamst  educational  depriva- 
tion has  been  recommended  for  a  3-year 
extension  with  strong  bipartisan  supix)rt 

The  Teachers  Corps,  although  ham- 
pered by  late  and  inadequate  funding 
last  year,  has  already  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  our  schools  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Di.sadvantaiied  Children  for  ex- 
ample, concluded  that: 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  is  too  badly 
npcdpd  and  too  pronilslne  to  be  eithe.'  dts- 
cf.atir.ued  or  treated  as  a  tempfirary  stnpg.ip. 
Of  all  present  investmentr  of  public  efi  rt 
few  are  likely  to  yield  so  large  a  return 

We  know  that  our  schools  faced  a 
shortage  of  almost  170  000  teachers  when 
they  opened  in  the  fall  of  1966.  We  kn?w. 
•on.  that  schools  in  urban  slums  anrl 
areas  of  rural  poverty  were  hit  the  hard- 
est by  the.^e  shortages.  The  Teachers 
Corps  is  aimed  directly  at  the  problems 
faced  bv  thtse  schools. 

The  Teachers  Corps  alone  cannot  fill 
the  rap  between  the  need  for  teacher- 
and  the  supply.  The  1.200  members  en- 
rolled m  the  Corps  this  year  stiil  leave 
much  to  be  done  in  meeting  the  national 
shortage  of  teachers  in  areas  of  poverty 

But  these  1.200  dedicated  teachers 
count  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, for  they  bring  energy,  dedication 
and  special  training  into  the  schools 
liardest  hit  by  the  teacher  shortage. 

CHANGES    IN    TEACHERS    CORPS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  con- 
sider today  would  extend  the  Teachers 
Corps  for  3  years,  through  fiscal  1970. 
and  authorize  S33  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  $46  million  for  1969  and  $56  million 
in  1970.  By  1970.  some  9.000  members 
would  be  enrolled  in  or  have  served  for 
2  years  in  the  Corps. 

In  addition,  the  following  changes  are 
proposed  by  HR.  10943: 

First,  local  educational  agencies  would 
be  responsible  for  the  recruitment,  en- 
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roUment,  and  selection  of  Teachers  Corps 
members; 

Second,  State  educational  agencies 
wou'd  approve  the  request  of  the  local 
educational  agency  for  Corps  members 
and  the  arrangements  for  their  train- 
ing; 

Third,  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
local  agencies  for  the  salaries  of  Corps 
members  would  be  limited  to  90  percent, 
e.xcept  In  exceptional  cases; 

Fourth,  teacher-interns  would  be  paid 
the  lowest  rate  for  teaching  fuUtime  In 
the  school  system  when  they  teach  or 
S75  per  week,  plus  $15  per  dependent, 
whichever  is  less; 

Fifth,  students  in  their  junior  and  sen- 
ior year  of  undergraduate  study  would  be 
eligible  to  become  teacher-Interns; 

Sixth,  the  programs  would  be  called 
the  Teachers  Corps; 

Seventh,  Teachers  Corps  teachers 
could  be  assigned  to  a  group  of  migrant 
workers  whose  children  are  not  in  a  reg- 
ular school ;  and 

Eighth,  Teachers  Corps  teachers  could 
be  assigned  to  schools  run  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  one 
final  point  with  respect  to  the  Teach- 
ers Corps. 

The  amendments  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  end  the  Corps"  power  to  enroll  or 
select  Corps  members,  and  permits  the 
enrollment  of  Interns  without  bachelor's 
degrees.  These  amendments  seem  to  me 
to  be  In  keeping  with  the  essence  of  the 
Corps. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  essence  Is  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Corps  of  the  new  view- 
points to  teaching  the  disadvantaged. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,  for  ex- 
ample, evaluated  the  Corps'  programs  in 
16  school  districts  and  11  universities. 
Its  April  1967  report  concluded  that  "the 
major  contribution  made  by  the  Corps 
is  not  the  widely  publicized  promise  of 
bringing  more  manpower  to  the  teach- 
ing profession;  the  numbers  of  the  Corps 
are  r.ow  small  and  at  best  would  nev?r 
be  very  large.  Its  main  value,  the  Coun- 
cil believes,  is  that  it  Is  an  instrument 
for  harnessing  the  Idealism  of  an  un- 
usual group  of  young  people  who.  but 
for  the  Corps,  would  never  have  been 
drawTi  to  the  teaching  profession." 

As  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  this 
program,  I  am  gratified  to  see  progress 
toward  the  original  goal  of  bringing  new 
people  into  teaching  who  never  would 
have  entered  the  profession.  Although 
the  amendments  delesate  the  selection  of 
inte-ns  to  school  districts  and  univer- 
sities, the  committee  believes  that  at- 
tractinr  new  faces  to  teaching  is  still  a 
major  objective.  School  districts  and 
universities  will  still  endeavor  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  lecruilment  and 
select  on  of  Interns  without  previous  ed- 
ucation training  or  experience.  There  are 
already  many  programs  for  certified 
teache:  s  who  .visli  to  upgrade  their  train- 
ing, or  t:i  shift  Into  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged— for  instance  NDEA  in- 
stitutes, and  the  experienced  teacher 
fellowship  program.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  unwise  and  inelTiclent  to  use 
the  comparatively  small  number  of 
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Teachers  Corps  slots  for  persons  already 
partially  qualified  to  teach. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
considering  proposals,  should  assure 
himself  that  this  intent  to  bring  in  per- 
sons without  experience  or  training  in 
education  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
school  districts  and  imiversities  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  Teachers 
Corps  to  use  the  $3.8  million  which  has 
been  appropriated  subject  to  such  an  en- 
actment. It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  we 
move  quickly  to  approve  this  needed 
legislation. 

Part  C — fellowship  programs — Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  already  cited  the 
shortage  of  almost  170,000  teachers 
which  schools  all  across  the  Nation  faced 
when  they  opened  their  doors  last  fall. 
We  know  that  we  must  attract  many 
more  people  to  teaching  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

But  we  must  also  strive  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force,  for  new 
ideas,  knowledge,  and  developments  In 
all  fields  of  study  require  an  ever  improv- 
ing level  of  teacher  preparation  if  we  are 
to  offer  the  best  education  to  each 
American  child.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  only  last  week  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate,  indicated  that  some 
90,000  teachers  "do  not  have  adequate 
training." 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  in  1965, 1 
sponsored  the  teacher  fellowship  pro- 
grams which  became  part  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  present  bill 
would  extend  the  teacher  fellowship 
program  through  1970  and  amend  it  in 
several  ways. 

First,  the  legislation  would  make  it 
clear  that  not  only  are  teachers  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  eligible 
for  fellowship  assistance,  but  that  per- 
sonnel in  preschool  and  adult  educa- 
tional programs  are  eligible  as  well.  Also, 
such  fields  as  educational  and  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio  are  now 
clearly  included  in  fellowship  programs. 

Second,  the  amendments  now  make  it 
clear  that  program  development  grants, 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  institution 
of  the  higher  education  in  Its  capacity 
to  provide  education  for  teachers,  need 
not  be  restricted  to  only  these  institu- 
tions which  receive  fellowships.  Such 
grants  may — in  my  judgment — should 
also  go  to  institutions  which,  as  a  result 
of  assistance  imder  such  a  grant,  will  be 
able  sufficiently  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  education  they  offer  to  become 
eligible  for  the  receipt  of  fellowships. 

The  third  major  amendment  removes 
the  present  restriction  which  limits  study 
for  not  to  exceed  24  months  and  for  a 
degree  other  than  that  of  a  doctor  of 
philosophy.  This  amendment  represents 
a  major  improvement  in  the  teacher  fel- 
lowship program.  I  say  this  because  a 
high  quality  education  for  the  teachers 
of  teachers  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make 
a  major  improvement  in  the  quantity  of 
teachers  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
preparation.  At  present,  there  is  precious 
little  financial  support  for  work  at  the 
doctoral  level  for  those  who  will  train 
future  generations  of  teachers.  A  signifi- 
cant effort  in  this  area  has  enormous 


potential  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  our  schools. 

Let  me  cite  here  but  one  example  of 
the  concern  which  leaders  in  education 
have  expressed  over  the  need  for  support 
of  work  at  the  doctoral  level  for  educa- 
tors. Just  last  week  I  received  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  concern  from  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education  of  Hansard 
University : 

The  broadening  of  the  Teacher  Fellowship 
program  In  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  include  not  only  prospective  teachers 
but  other  professionals  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  wise  and  commend- 
able, especially  If  funds  are  made  available 
to  Buppwrt  an  appropriate  increase  In  the 
number  of  fellowships.  But  It  Is  extremely 
Important  at  this  time  to  establish  the  eligi- 
bility for  the  program  of  prospective  profes- 
sors in  colleges  and  universities  whose  pri- 
mary duties  win  b^|^o  train  teachers  and 
other  school  professiomls. 

Trainers  of  teachers  are  Intimately  and 
continually  involved  with  the  schools.  They 
supervise  student  teachers,  assist  In  cur- 
riculum development,  and  establish  the  ties 
between  schools  and  universities  that  are 
so  crucial  to  the  development  of  fresh  Ideas  la 
both  kinds  of  institutions.  Further,  trainers 
of  teachers  often  teach  extensively  In  the 
schools.  The  recent  emergence  of  the  clinical 
professor  in  education,  a  person  who  both 
teaches  children  In  a  school  and  trains  teach- 
ers in  a  university,  symbolizes  in  a  formal 
way  the  Increasing  involvement  in  the 
schools  of  those  in  higher  education  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  educational  pro- 
fessionals. 

Because  of  the  close  and  Important  rela- 
tion between  trainers  of  teachers  and  the 
schools,  and  because  Federal  support  for  this 
training  Is  currently  oblique  and  limited,  It 
Is  essential  that  the  expanded  Title  V  be 
worded  or  interpreted  to  provide  support  for 
these  key  educational  leaders.  (Arthur  O. 
Powell.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Graduate  School  of  Education.) 

The  amendments  which  we  consider 
today  will  help  to  meet  the  need  which 
Dr.  Powell's  statement  so  clearly  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
teacher  fellowship  program,  I  have  been 
heartened  by  the  support  which  it  has 
received  from  educators  over  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  express  dis- 
appointment at  the  moderate  amount  of 
funds  which  has  been  committed  to  It 
and  at  certain  administrative  practices 
which,  in  my  judgment,  have  hampered 
the  full  development  of  the  program.  Let 
me  suggest  three  such  practices  which, 
at  the  very  least,  deserve  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

First,  the  program  is  presently  split 
into  two  parts,  one  for  experienced 
teachers,  the  second  for  prospective 
teachers.  The  former  is  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  the  latter  by  the  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  This  dual  arrange- 
ment Is  not  required  by  the  legislation 
and  I  question  its  administrative  soimd- 
ness.  At  best,  the  dual  administration  of 
the  teacher  fellowship  program  ham- 
pers coordination  of  two  related  por- 
tions of  the  program.  At  worst,  It  frag- 
ments what  was  intended  as  a  major, 
unified  effort  to  improve  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

Second,  although  the  legislation  called 
for  attention  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion, there  is  some  indication  that  this 
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requirement  has  been  viewed  as  calling 
for  a  rigid  allocation  of  some  fellow- 
ships— no  matter  how  few  the  number — 
to  each  and  every  State  and  to  a  large 
number  ot  Institutions.  The  result,  at  the 
present  low  level  of  fiu\ding.  has  been 
a  tendency  to  dilute  the  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram. Unless  it  receives  a  substantial 
block  of  fellowships,  a  college  or  uni- 
versity may  be  unable  to  do  the  planning, 
add  the  courses,  and  add  the  faculty 
which  the  development  of  new.  high- 
quality  program  requires.  The  result  is  a 
watering  down  of  quality  in  the  programs 
and  a  frustration  of  the  major  pui-pose 
of  the  legislation— Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  teacher  education  and  the 
education  of  teachers.  Tokenism  In  the 
award  of  fellowships  will  not  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  proRram.  This  rigid 
policy  should  be  eliminated. 

Third,  the  original  legislation  called 
for  concentration  upon  substantive 
courses  in  the  teachers  f^eld.  particularly 
for  experienced  teachers  There  is  con- 
siderable indication  that  this  purpose  has 
also  been  friistrated  by  a  concentration 
on  more  traditional  pedagogical  courses 

TWO    N1EW    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
adds  two  significant  new  provisions  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act — one  intended 
to  Improve  training  opportunities  for 
personnel  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  the  other  for  personnel  In 
higher  education. 

Part  D — training  for  those  in  other 
than  higher  education — Mr.  Chairman. 
more  than  60,000  people  in  or  preparing 
to  enter  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation have  received  trainine  under  insti- 
tutes supported  by  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Twenty - 
one  thousand  school  counselors  have  re- 
ceived advanced  training  under  title  V 
of  the  NDEA.  As  useful  as  those  programs 
are,  they  are  based  on  special  categories 
which  hamper  our  ability  to  meet  new 
and  growing  educational  needs,  such  as 
training  for  teaching  of  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped  children.  The  new  authority 
provided  in  this  section  provides  for  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  establish  a  variety 
of  preservlce  and  inservice  training  pro- 
grams for  the  wide  variety  educational 
personnel  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  new  flexibility  provided  by 
the  noncategorical  approach  of  this  sec- 
tion will  enable  u.s  to  meet  quickly,  effi- 
ciently, and  throuRh  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, the  pressing  needs  for  improved 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  personnel 

Part  E — training  for  higher  education 
persormel — Mr.  Chairman,  it  ha.s  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  need  for  more 
and  better  teachers  is  not  limited  to  pre- 
college  education.  Rising  college  enroll- 
ments have  meant  a  serious  shortage  cf 
teachers,  administrators  and  other  edu- 
cational specialists  In  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  present  and  projected 
needs  are  great  in  technical  Institutes 
and  Junior  colleges  as  well  as  public  and 
private  4-year  colleges. 

This  new  section  authorizes  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  in  training  persons 
who  are  serving  or  preparing  to  serve  as 
teachers,  administrators,  or  educational 


specialists  In  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  funds  may  be  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  training,  courses  or  other 
study,  including  short-term  and  regular- 
session  institutes  and  other  preservlce 
and  inservice  institutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
one  new  section  of  the  bill  before  us  in 
somewhat  greater  detail 

Section  508  of  H.R.  10943  says: 
Nothing  contained  la  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  auihonze  the  making  of  any 
piivments  under  this  title  fur  religious  wor- 
ship r  instructlun  or  training  for  a  religious 
vjc.i'ion  or  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

This  section  is  intended  to  reaffirm  the 
prohibitions  against  support  for  religious 
instruction  previou-sly  contained  in  the 
teacher  fellowship  legislation  and  still 
contauied  in  section  521;  of  the  present 
bill.  This  new  section  508  would  make 
these  prohibitions  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire title,  as  they  should  be.  particularly 
to  the  new  pro'-'rams  authorized  under 
parts  D  and  E  of  this  title. 

Mr.  Chalrmai..  icctlun  508  also  makes 
it  clear  that  fundo  under  this  bill  cannot 
be  used  to  train  persons  fur  a  religious 
vocation  or  to  teach  theoloiiical  subjects. 
It  would  not  prevent,  however,  a  member 
of  the  clergy  engaged  in  teaching  or 
wishing  to  teach,  other  than  teaching 
theological  subjects  or  training  others 
for  a  religious  vocation,  from  receiving 
support  for  study  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics.  English,  and  science  and 
then  returning  to  toach  that  subject  in 
a  school  with  a  religious  affiliation.  That 
IS  the  situation  under  present  law;  it  is 
not  changed  by  addition  of  this  lan^;uagc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  siiown  this  state- 
ment on  section  508  of  H  R  10943  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  !Mr  QuiEl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  he 
aijrees  with  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  touched  on  the 
major  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Hig!i>-r  Education  Act  This  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  important  changes 
in  existing  programs  and  the  new  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  bill  may  none- 
theless .serve  to  highlight  the  importance 
of  the  flexible  new  authorities  which  en- 
actment of  H.R.   10943  would  establish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  let  me  note  that 
President  Lyiidon  B  Johnson,  himself  a 
former  school  teacher,  has  been  a  great 
champion  of  legislation  to  improve 
.Anuncan  educp.uon.  As  President  John- 
son has  said: 

This  Nation  Is  determined  to  give  all  of 
■  ur  \i.uth  the  education  they  deserve. 

And.  Mr  Cnairman.  it  was  President 
John  F  Kennedy  who  reminded  us  that: 

Education  !s  the  kevnote  In  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

Surely  highly  qualified,  well-trained 
teachers  at  all  levels  of  education  are  es- 
sential to  insure  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  that  keystone  Surely  highly 
qualified,  well-trained  teachers  are  es- 
sential if  our  country  is  genuinely  deter- 
mined to  give  all  of  our  youth  the  edu- 
cation they  deserve 

Passage  of  H  R.  10943  repre.sents  a 
major  advance  in  attracting  and  educat- 
ing those  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record   I   mc'ude  two   articles   which   I 


have  written  recently,  both  of  which 
touch  upon  t.ie  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
we  are  today  considering — attracting 
and  educating  more  and  better  teachers. 
The  fir:.t  article,  'The  Teacher  Today: 
A  New  Atmosphere."  was  published  in 
the  winter  1967  issue  of  the  Culver 
Alumnus  as  one  of  several  articles  in  a 
special  i.ssue  of  that  journal  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  "The  Teacher  Today  " 

The  second  article,  "View  from  Capi- 
tol Hill."  v.as  published  In  the  April 
1967,  issue  of  the  journal.  Grade 
Teacher: 

The  Tzacher  Tod^y — A  New  Atmosphere 
(By  CongresEman  John  Brademas) 
In  the  Introduction  to  a  recent  survey  of 
new  developments  In  edvK'ation.  tho  Imagl- 
n.'it'.ve  Jen  me  Br-mer  of  Har\  ard  writes: 
"Ch.inpfs  in  educ.TT:onal  practice  h:fe  more 
often  rctlected  the  coiKcptual  atni^sphere 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  than  they  have 
been  ba.sed  upon  the  conceptual  proposltlor.s 
available  In  the  scler.ces." 

A  revrjiMtl'in  In  atmi-isphere  and,  hope- 
fully, in  the  practice  of  teaching  is  Indeed 
now  taking  shape.  And  this  revolution  may 
well  exercise  a  decisive  Influence  on  the 
future  of  American  education. 

What,  brletly.  are  some  of  the  elements  In 
this  revolution  In  teaching? 

First,  there  Is  greater  emphasis  on  the 
central  role  of  the  teacher.  We  are  finding 
new  truth  In  President  Garfield's  perception 
that  education,  at  least  In  one  sense.  Is 
"M.»rk  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  u  log  and  a 
student  at  the  other." 

The  Coleman  report  from  the  Office  cf 
Education,  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Is  one  of  the  most  thorough  surveys 
ever  made  of  American  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  This  study  li-.dicates  that 
differences  in  facilities  at  schools  have,  com- 
pared to  the  qu.Uity  of  teachlntr,  re'.atively 
mtio  impact  on  Improving  the  educulon  cf 
the  disadvantaged.  The  report  says:  "The 
quality  of  teachers  shows  a  stronger  rela- 
tionship to  p\:pll  achievement.  Furthermore, 
It  !s  progressively  greater  at  higher  grates 
Indic.itlr.g  a  cumulative  Impact  of  the  qual- 
ities of  teachers  m  a  school  on  pupils' 
achievement.  Again,  teacher  quality  Is  ini  re 
Important  for  minority  pupil  achievement 
than  for  that  of  the  majority." 

Second,  the  difficulty  of  getting  and  keep- 
ing good  teachers  has  hit  the  public  eye 
dramatically.  The  Neu-  York  Times  reported 
this  fall,  for  ex.ample,  that  the  mo«t  critical 
teacher  shortage  in  a  decade  confronted  the 
nations  classrooms,  a  scarcity  coming  after 
several  years  of  improvement  in  the  supply 
iif  teachers.  The  schools  not  only  face  a 
shortage  in  terms  of  gross  numbers.  Mere 
serious,  and  more  difficult  to  correct,  they 
must  contend  with  poor  dis'.nbution  of 
teaching  talent. 

The  schools  in  the  central  cltie.s  can  neither 
attract  nor  hold  enough  of  the  top  teaching 
talent  they  so  surely  need.  Teachers  trained 
In  subjects  such  as  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  are  in  short  supply  throughcut 
the  nation,  as  are  those  trained  in  speciaU:?ed 
areas  like  remedial  reading,  sptech  correc- 
tion, and  early  childhood  development.  Tlie 
demand  for  teachers  In  elementary  school 
classnxims  Is  considerably  greater  than  the 
demand  for  high  school  Instructors,  yet  the 
annual  new  supply  of  teachers  coming  out 
of  the  colleges  is  heavily  weighted  toward 
those    prepared    for    secondary    education 

Third,  there  is  a  new  mllltajicy  among 
teachers  and  teachers  groups  Teachers,  too. 
want  a  larger  share  of  the  nation's  unpeiral- 
leled  economic  fortune.  Improvement  of 
teachers'  salaries  Is  clearly  an  Important 
goal,  both  to  retain  those  now  In  the  pro- 
fe.sslon  and  to  attract  more  talented  young 
people  Into  the  classroom   Yet  the  militancy 
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geems  to  be  rooted  In  something  deeper 
than  a  preoccupation  with  better  salaries. 
School  teachers,  like  their  counterparts  at 
the  college  level,  may  come  to  Insist  on  par- 
ticipation In  some  of  the  basic  policy  de- 
cisions of  the  school  systems  they  serve. 

Fourth,  In  a  paradoxical  way  the  develop- 
ment of  new  educational  technology  and  cur- 
rictUa  are  serving  to  place  more,  not  less,  as 
some  had  feared,  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  Many  educators  now  view  the  new 
technology,  from  relatively  simple  programed 
texts  to  highly  sophisticated,  computeriaed 
teaching  machines,  b£  the  key  to  freeing  the 
teacher  from  much  of  what  Is  too  often  the 
tedious  routine  of  the  classroom.  With  re- 
lease from  the  routine,  the  teacher  will  have 
more  time  available  for  Individual  work  with 
students  and  for  the  preparation  of  better 
materials  and  classroom  approaches.  The 
teacher  need  not  therefore  be  displaced  by 
the  drama  of  the  new  technology.  Rather 
the  teacher— as  teacher,  not  as  disciplinar- 
ian, custodian  or  baby-sitter — can  become 
the  focus  of  better  and  more  exciting  class- 
room activity. 

TO     IMPROVE    THE    QUALrTT     OF    EDUCATION 

Along  with  the  new  focus  on  the  role  of 
the  teacher  has  come  the  spectacular  growth 
of  the  federal  commitment.  In  partnership 
with  state  and  local  educational  agencies, 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

This  fiscal  year  the  federal  government 
Lb  spending  almost  $9  billion  on  education, 
a  dramatic  Increase  from  the  $3.6  billion 
of  only  three  years  ago.  The  lion's  share  of 
the  increase  has  been  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation It  Is  spending  $3.9  billion  this  year, 
more  than  the  entire  federal  government  In 
1964.  and  a  flve-fold  Increase  for  the  Office 
of  Education  In  the  same  period. 

Even  a  brief  recital  of  the  major  educa- 
tion legislation  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
during  the  past  few  years  illustrates  the 
scope  of  the  new  cooperative  venture:  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Higher 
Education  Acts  of  1963  and  1965,  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  International  Education  Act,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  many 
of  the  programs  embraced  within  the  war  on 
poverty,  and,  of  course,  the  historic  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Several  of  the  new  federal  measures  con- 
tain sections  directed  precisely  at  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  and  the  teacher,  and  a 
preoccupation  with  raising  the  quality  of 
education  runs  through  nearly  all  the  legis- 
lation. The  Teacher  Fellowship  program,  of 
which  I  am  sponsor.  Is  an  obvious  example. 
For  concern  with  better  teaching  In  our 
schools  was  the  principal  motivation  behind 
this  proposal,  which  became  law  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
Teacher  Fellowship  program  is  aimed  at 
Improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  helping  teachers  Improve  the  quality  of 
their  own  learning.  It  authorizes  a  tota-1  of 
24,500  fellowships  over  a  three-year  period 
for  persona  now  teaching  or  those  who  plan 
to  teach  to  enable  them  to  obtain  master's 
degrees  In  their  subject  matter  fields.  Not 
only  are  the  fellowships  intended  to  develop 
the  skills  and  background  of  prospective  and 
experienced  teachers:  they  are  also  expected 
to  strengthen  teacher  education  programs 
In  the  participating  colleges. 

In  19G0  nearly  1000  colleges  and  tinlver- 
sltles  applied  for  teacher  fellowships  and  this 
year  the  applications  totaled  some  900.  Yet 
funds  last  year  were  so  limited  that  only  50 
Institutions  received  awards  of  blocks  of  fel- 
lowships. The  enormous  popularity  of  the 
fellowship  program  with  the  educators  them- 
selves gives  promise  that  long-needed  Im- 
provements are  under  way.  What  Is  less  cer- 
tain Is  the  willingness  of  the  couli'ry  to  com- 
mit the  resources  necessary  to  rSse  the  qual- 


ity of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teaching. 

A  second  measure  aimed  not  only  at  pro- 
ducing better  teachers,  but  also  at  helping 
alleviate  the  teacher  shortage,  Is  the  National 
Teachers  Corps,  sponsored  by  Senators  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D.-WiB.)  and  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mas8.)  In  the  Senate  and  by  me  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  Is  aimed 
principally  at  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
poorest  school  districts,  the  ones  with  the 
gravest  difficulties  in  attracting  trained 
teachers,  but  with  the  least  ability  to  draw 
them. 

Under  the  Teachers  Corps  program,  teams 
of  experienced,  master  teachers  and  appren- 
tices will  work  In  poor  city  and  rural  schools. 
The  apprentice  teachers  receive  special  train- 
ing during  the  summer  before  entering  the 
regular  school  year  and  attend  college  half- 
time  during  the  school  year.  The  other  half 
of  their  time  Is  devoted  to  teaching  In  the 
overcrowded,  under-manned  slum  schools. 
At  the  end  of  a  two-year  stint  In  the  Corps, 
the  apprentice  teachers  will  have  developed 
considerable  expertise  in  dealing  with  the 
educational  problems  of  the  disadvantaged, 
earned  a  master's  degree,  and  hopefully  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  improving  edu- 
cation La  America's  most  needy  schools. 

Once  again,  however,  the  roadblock  has 
been  the  degree  of  support  for  the  program. 
A  once  reluctant  Administration  now 
strongly  advocates  the  Teachers  Corps.  Yet, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  members  of  the 
powerful  Appropriations  Committee  in  Con- 
gress have  thus  far  supported  the  program 
with  very  great  reluctance  and  very  little 
money.  Still,  there  are  now  some  1300  Teach- 
ers Corps  members  teaching  across  the  coun- 
try and  their  efforts  to  date  warrant  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  program. 

A  third  program,  one  well-known  to  Amer- 
ica's teachers.  Is  the  NDEA  summer  institute. 
Each  summer  thousands  of  school  teachers 
attend  these  institutes  to  refresh  their 
knowledge  In  their  academic  fields  and  to 
brush  up  on  the  latest  thinking  In  teaching 
theory  and  techniques. 

At  the  present  writing.  President  Johnson 
has  nxxt  yet  sent  his  education  proposals  to 
Oongrees  and  the  outlook  on  any  new  federal 
measvires  affecting  teachers  Is  somewhat 
cloudy. 

But  one  observation  can  be  safely  made. 
The  more  conservative  makeup  of  tie  90th 
Congress  means  that  there  may  be  Insuffi- 
cient commitment  of  financial  resources  to 
the  recent  federal  education  programs.  The 
federal  role  in  Improving  the  situation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  is  a  limited  one;  It  is 
nevertheless  crucial.  For  federal  funds  for 
education  are  often  described  as  "seed 
money",  which  nourishes  Innovation  and 
growth  at  the  local  level.  Sharp  cutbacks  In 
these  funds  can  therefore  stifle  many  of  the 
recent  Improvements  In  education  which 
they  have  stlmiaated.  1  pause  only  to  raise 
this  warning  sign  to  men  and  women  of  all 
political  persuasions  who  are  concerned  with 
education. 

SOMK   ISSUES    AITBCTINO    TEACHERS    AND 
TEACHING 

Because  the  shape  of  proposals  for  educa- 
tion legislation  remains  unclear.  It  is  perhaps 
more  useful  to  outline  some  problems  which 
deserve  consideration  rather  than  speculate 
about  bills  not  yet  before  Congress.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  Issues  which  will  affect  teachers 
and  teaching.  Some  are  perhaps  appropriate 
for  federal  action,  while  others  will  require 
the  attention  of  local,  state,  and  professional 
organizations : 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  raise  substan- 
tially the  quality  of  education  and  training 
in  the  nation's  teachers'  colleges?  About  one- 
thU-d  of  the  new  teachers  each  year  are  grad- 
uates of  colleges  specifically  devoted  to  the 
education  of  teachers.  Another  one-third  are 
products  of  education  faculties  in  our  uni- 


versities. If  some  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
too  many  of  these  institutions  are  far  from 
the  front  rank  In  academic  preparation.  They 
are  handicapped  by  Insufficient  funds  and 
hampered  by  lack  of  Immersion  in  the  main- 
stream of  academic  life. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
alternative  ways  of  improving  the  quality 
of  these  institutions.  Should  there  be  coop- 
erative programs,  perhaps  with  federal  sup- 
port, between  stronger  universities  and  the 
teachers  colleges?  The  Teacher  Fellowship 
program  now  authorizes  modest  development 
grants  for  teacher  education.  Should  these 
development  grants  be  considerably  ex- 
panded? 

Are  new  patterns  of  teacher  education 
emerging?  The  Teachers  Corps,  for  example, 
may  encourage  different  approaches  to 
teacher  training,  particularly  in  its  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
development  of  teaching  teams  for  slum 
schools,  and  the  Insistence  that  the  young 
teachers  spend  considerable  time  In  the  slum 
schools.  Some  current  Peace  Corps  training 
experiments  like  that  in  West  Roxbury. 
Mass..  where  volunteers  live  in  the  core  of  the 
city  where  they  work,  may  provide  lessons  ap- 
plicable to  teacher  education  generally. 

Can  we  Improve  the  supply  of  teachers  by 
drawing  former  teachers  or  other  persons 
Into  the  profession?  Would  day  care  centers, 
for  example,  free  former  women  teachers, 
now  at  home  with  their  children,  to  teach 
at  least  part-time  In  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed schools?  Would  salary  differentials 
for  the  heads  of  households  serve  to  keep 
male  teachers  In  the  classroom,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  where 
they  are  now  so  scare?  Should  extra  duties 
call  for  greater  pay? 

What  would  be  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  adopting  the  sabbatical  system 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers?  Pop- 
ular on  the  college  level,  perhaps  sabbaticals 
would  help  to  attract  and  retain  people  In 
school  teaching  by  permitting  them  periodi- 
cally to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their 
academic  or  related  fields.  Would  assistance 
from  the  government,  perhaps  through  early 
payment  of  anticipated  social  security  bene- 
fits, aid  In  establishing  such  a  system — even 
If  only  on  a  demonstration  basis? 

Are  there  ways  by  which  we  can  recognize 
the  role  and  contribution  of  the  Individual 
teacher  as  distinguished  from  the  principal 
and  the  superintendent?  Could  private  cor- 
porations or  foundations  establish  awards 
for  outstanding  teachers?  Are  teachers,  not 
just  teacher  associations,  adequately  repre- 
sented on  advisory  panels,  grant  review 
groups,  and  other  federal  committees  deal- 
ing with  education?  Are  teachers  enough  in- 
volved In  the  preparation  of  project  and  grant 
applications  such  as  those  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act?  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  Should  there  be  greater  emphasis 
on  programs  of  relatively  small  grants  which 
would  be  available  to  individual  teachers  to 
allow  them  to  conduct  special  programs  of 
research  right  In  their  own  classroom? 

Should  the  schools,  colleges  and  others 
make  a  greater  effort  to  attract  the  most 
talented  students  into  teaching  through  im- 
proved fellowships  and  other  means? 

Are  we  giving  our  teachers  opportunity  to 
use  their  training  and  talents  to  the  fullest 
extent?  I  suspect  not.  Not  only  are  they  faced 
with  overcrowded  classrooms  and  heavy 
schedules  but  are  often  burdened  with  masses 
of  paper  work  and  other  administrative  de- 
tail. Would  it  not  be  more  efficient  to  pro- 
vide teachers'  aides,  who  would  free  teachers 
for  their  central  classroom  role  by  assuming 
tasks  that  do  not  require  teachers'  profes- 
sional attention? 

Are  we  preparing  teachers  to  face  the 
thorny  dilemmas  of  racial  tension  in  our 
schools  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  striving 
to    attain    genuinely    Integrated    education? 
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Have  the  colleges  and  universities  which  ed- 
ucate our  teachers  faced  their  responslblU- 
tle«  In  this  sensitive  area'  If  not.  how  can 
we  hope  to  attain  the  twin  educational  g>als 
of  quality  and  equality  of  opportunity? 

These  ure  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems 
which  deserve  attention  if  we  are  to  take 
seriously  the  goals  of  [mprovirig  the  quaUty 
of  teaching  and  of  education  generally  during 
the  next  decade.  Clearly  these  objectives  are 
ones  In  which  teachers  have  a  great  personal 
stake  and  to  which  they  must  themselves 
direct  their  Increasing   attention. 

But  producing  better  teachers  and  raising 
the  quality  of  education  are  matters  with 
which  all  Intelligent  citizens  must  be  con- 
cerned. For,  as  President  Kennedy  said.  'Ed- 
ucation U  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  free- 
dom and  progress  " 

We  can  agree.  I  think,  to  pursue  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's metaphor,  that  the  shaper  of  the  key- 
stone Is  the  teacher 

View  Frdm  C\pito!.  Hill 
It  U  Increasingly  apparent  that  the  key  to 
improved  education  at  all  levels  Is  attracting 
.ind  educating  mire  and  better  teachers 

Tlie  Coleman  report  from  the  Office  jf 
Education,  •Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity,'"  conflrmed  vihac  .ommon  sense  has 
long  counseled:  a  well-prepared,  enthusiastic 
and  sympathetic  teacher  has  far  more  im- 
pact on  a  child's  educational  development 
than  new  school  buildings  and  educational 
equipment. 

Consider  a  few  additional  facts  about  edu- 
cational manpower  gleaned  from  the  grow- 
ing crop  of  findings  compiled  by  the  US 
Office  of  Education  and  others 

1.  Several  hundred  thousand  teachers  are 
participating  in  programs  either  under  or 
related  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Most  of  them  have 
had  no  special  training  for  dealing  with  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  If  we  were  to 
try  to  close  this  gap,  we  might  need  financial 
support  and  places  at  our  colleges  for  as 
many  as  200.000  teachers  Existing  Federal 
programs  would  provide  less  than  lO.OOO 

2.  Some  50.000  of  the  young  people  who 
prepare  t<j  become  teachers  each  year  enter 
careers  other  than  -.e.-ichlng 

3.  Congress  !s  now  placing  new  stress  on 
evalutlng  the  effect  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grama,  but  few  school  districts  employ  per- 
sons with  the  specific  responsibility  of  as- 
sessing and  evaluating  what  the  schools  are 
doing.  Indeed  one  Otfice  'A  Etlucation  esti- 
mate states  that  as  few  as  fifty  people  a 
year  train  for  such  work 

4.  We  have  often  talked  of  reducing  class 
size,  but  reflection  md  a  little  mathematics 
reveal  the  enfirmi>n-i  inii^nltude  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  reduction  o:'  f.ve  pupils  per  class  in 
one  city  the  size  of  Detroit,  for  example, 
would    require    2000    additional    teachers 

Several  Federal  programs,  most  of  them 
administered  by  the  OiTlce  of  Education,  are 
designed  to  Impro',  e  the  educational  mun- 
power  picture  Among  them  are  my  own 
Teacher  Fellowship  measure,  the  NDEA  sum- 
mer Inerltutfs  and  the  politically  troubled 
National  Teachers  Corps.  But  administration 
of  these  and  other  progranxs  is  fragmented 
among  a  varlriy  of  divisions  and  bureaus  In 
the  OtTlce  of  Education  and  there  is  some- 
times ll'tle  coordination — »ven  by  tho.se  who 
operate  splintered  sections  of  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  development  of  an  overall  edu- 
cational manpower  strategy  proceeds  piece- 
meal at  beft  under  present  administr.itive 
arrangements 

I  have  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Office 
of  Bducatlon  and  Congress  give  sertous  con- 
sideration to  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Manpower  which  would  consolidate 
the  administration  of  ex!.-,t;ng  l.-»ws,  stimulate 
the  development  of  an  overall  strat.egv  for 
educational  manpower  and  In  general  pn- 
courage  an  increased  comniltment  of  re- 
sources In  this  area. 


Let  me  suggest  a  few  problems— some  being 
considered  by  the  OfBce  of  Education — upon 
which  such  a  bureau  might  focus. 

1  Federal  and  other  programs  depend  not 
only  on  high  quality  teachers,  but  on  school 
.idrnlnlstrators — principals,  .superintendents 
md  state  officials.  First-rate  leadership  by 
these  administrators  is  clearly  indispensable 
m  the  effective  use  of  new  resources  and 
t.'ie  translation  of  new  ideas  into  practice 

We  now  provide  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  students  In  subject  areas  ranging 
from  Eiigllsh  and  mathematics  to  foreign 
languages.  But  no  .substantial  support  Is 
ivailttble  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing — or  who  ought  to  be  preparing- - 
for  the  critical  leadership  positions  in  edu- 
cation. 

Under  present  conditions  moet  education 
for  administrative  poeta  occurs  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  rather  than  through  full-time 
residency  at  a  college  or  university  If  fellow- 
ship support  were  available  for  such  train- 
ing, colleges  and  universities  w.uld  be  able 
to  attract,  select,  and  train  more  uUented 
students  In  education  administration. 

.'  We  should  take  more  seriously  the  po- 
•enfl.ti  for  so-called  'sub-professlonar' 
'►■•lU-her  aids  who  could  free  classroom  teach- 
ers from  some  of  the  routine  chores  they 
now  perform  I  have  recently  Introduced  a 
b'.U  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  support  teacher  aid  programs  de- 
veloped by  local  schi3<il  agencies  In  conjunc- 
tion with  institutions  of  higher  education. 

3.  We  have  not  given  enough  attention  to 
the  education  of  our  teachers.  The  Teacher 
Fellowship  Program  does  not  presently  sup- 
p.irt  work  at  the  doctoral  level,  but  If  we 
are  to  Increase  significantly  the  supply  of 
such    teachers,   such    authority   is   essential. 

4  Our  educational  recruitment  policies 
are  diverse,  unplanned,  and  unciwrdlnated 
I  have  already  noted  that  50  000  young  peo- 
ple trained  annually  as  teachers  choose  other 
careers  Why''  Where  do  they  go''  Can  we 
bring  them  back'  How''  Are  we  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recruit  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  who  return  to  the  United  States, 
or  the  college-trained  married  women  whose 
families  have  grown  up  and  who  now  seek 
new  outlets  for  their  energies  and  Intellects'' 
Obviiiusly  we  have  not  done  nearly  enough 
t)  tap  systematically  our  potential  resources 

5  Educational  policy  is  often  made  in  re- 
action to  the  cflsls  of  the  moment,  but  the 
pace  of  change  is  so  great  and  the  etlect  ol 
education  so  lasting  that  we  must  plan  to- 
day for  the  education  we  will  need  tomor- 
row Yet  we  are  not  providing  adequate  sup- 
port for  people  from  various  disciplines- 
education,  economics,  politics,  the  law — to 
enable  them  to  bring  the  insights  of  their 
diverse  disciplines  to  bear  on  planning  for 
the  future  of  education. 

I  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
questions  ripe  for  the  attention  of  a  Bureau 
of  Educational  \fcnpower  Yet  the  problem 
of  producing  enough  good  teachers  and 
school  leaders  is  more  than  administrative. 
If  we  take  seriously  the  admonition  that 
first-class  teachers  are  central  to  first-class 
education,  we  will  surely  need  to  expand 
our  efforts  along  many  fronts — in  the  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures.  In  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  In  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  lime 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illmoi.s  !Mr. 
Michel!. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  made  .substantial  improve- 
ments in  this  bill,  and  I  wouid  \enture 
the  gue.ss  that  the  legitimate  objections 
we   have    raised   over   the   past   several 


years  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Per- 
kins], a  few  moments  ago.  in  answer  to 
a  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Casey  I.  who  likewise 
.serve.:,  on  our  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  made  the  point 
that  these  interns  are  teachers.  These  in- 
terns are  not  teachers.  How  does  one  call 
an  intern  a  recognized,  legitimate  teach- 
er'' This  is  especially  true  when  you  are 
recruiting  those  who  only  have  2  years  of 
coi'.eue  credit.  As  I  understand  it,  under 
this  revised  version  of  the  bill,  one  does 
not  need  a  baccalaureate  degree  In  order 
to  qualify  as  an  intern. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
mother  superior"  is  the  only  teacher  of 
the  group  and  the  "chicks"  around  her, 
then,  are  not  legitimate  teachers.  For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  getting 
a  cour.se  in  pi  actice  teaching,  and  the 
poor,  deprived  kids  are  probably  the 
guinea  pigs  in  this  particular  operation. 
Let  me  make  one  more  point,  if  I  may 
Yesterday  tlie  chairman,  in  partial  an- 
s-^er  to  my  question  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  could  not  accomplish  the  same 
thini,'  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  practically 
conceded  that  we  could.  Testimony  be- 
fore our  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
di.scloses  that  Secretary  Gr.rdner  and 
Commissioner  Howe  similarly  concede 
this  to  a  great  degree. 

It  .seems  to  me  the  difference  here  is 
thai  under  rule  I  of  ESEA  the  teachers 
are  recruited  and  hired  locally  and  once 
in  the  program,  they  will  stay  for  years. 
But  m  a  nati  )nal  recruitment  program 
where  somebody  from  Buffalo  goes  out  to 
Peoria  to  teach  and  train  for  2  years, 
chances  are  he  will  return  to  his  oricmal 
home  after  getting  his  advanced  des^ree. 
If  the  goal  is  to  do  something  .special  for 
tlie.se  deprived  kids  it  better  be  for  a 
longer  period  tnan  2  years. 

Mr  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
v-eld'' 

Mr  MICHEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  PERKINS  Under  title  I  certain 
school  districts  have  established  some  in- 
service  training  programs,  but  it  was 
never  contemplated  under  tiile  I  of  the 
Elementary  a-id  Secondary  Education 
Act  that  funds  would  be  ustd  to  set  up 
a  Teacher  Corps  program  I  doubt  that 
State  education  a-:;encies  would  approve 
of  such  a  project  under  title  I. 

May  I  auaiii  say  that  the  program  will 

not    supplant    regular    teachers    in    the 

classr(X)m    The  teams  do  not   supplant, 

they  supulrment.  It  should  be  noted  also 

on  page  11  that: 

Teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall  con- 
sist of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  num- 
ber of  teacher-interns  who.  In  addition  to 
teaching  duties,  shall  be  afforded  time  by 
•he  loc.->l  educational  agency  for  a  teacher- 
intern  training  prog.-am  carried  out  under 
the  guidance  of  nn  experienced  teacher  in 
cooperation    with    an    Institution    of    higher 

education 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlema'i  has  fxpired 

Bv    unanimous   con.sent.    Mr.    Gross 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Michel.' 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  his  time. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  where  he  is  reading  again? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  reading  on  page 
11,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  read  on 
line  3,  and  read  through  line  17  on  page 
11,  he  will  find  there  is  a  clear  statement 
that  the  interns  \\'ill  be  performing 
teaching  duties. 

I  personally  would  think  that  the  word 
"teacher"  describes  well  the  duties  of 
the  interns  and  the  team  teacher,  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
local  schools.  And  they  have  been  doing 
a  terrific  job  in  improving  the  quality  of 
education.  The  interns  are  given  the  best 
of  instruction  so  that  they  can  provide 
services  and  teach  in  the  classroom.  In 
one  sense,  the  classroom  is  the  laboratory 
for  these  interns. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
observe,  I  think  the  chairman  takes  an 
extreme  liberty  when  he  continues  to 
refer  to  interns  as  teachers,  because  they 
cannot  be  compared  to  full-fledged 
teachers  who  are  qualified  and  certified 
as  such. 

I  know  this  program  originally  had  its 
inception  as  a  sort  of  domestic  Peace 
Corps.  It  was  believed  there  would  be  the 
same  motivation  and  dedication,  but  just 
because  one  has  gone  abroad  and  taught 
the  Ubangis  how  to  make  a  wheel  out  of 
a  log,  that  does  not  qualify  one  to  teach 
with  authority  in  this  country.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  two  different 
things. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  Clearly 
and  basically  the  people  in  this  program 
are  not  teachers;  they  are  teacher-in- 
terns, and  we  should  not  speak  of  them 
as  teachei-s.  They  are  teacher-interns;  at 
least,  most  of  them  are  that  the  gentle- 
man specifies. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
permit  me  to  make  one  more  point,  If  I 
might.  The  Secretary  has  testified  to  the 
point  that  200,000  teachers  were  re- 
cruited last  year  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Our  dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  makes  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  attract  people 
into  teaching,  and  particularly  those 
with  skills  to  teach  in  these  trouble  spots. 

I  think  we  have  done  quite  well.  Look 
at  the  comparison — 200,000  under  title 
I  as  against  6,000  that  you  hope  to  get 
under  this  program.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man from  norida's  amendment  to  cut 
out  this  Teachers  Corps  concept  once 
and  for  all  and  get  this  job  done  by  way 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  one  of  the  slum,  ghetto 
areas  of  America  where  this  particular 
problem  is  of  vital  importance. 

May  I  say  that  the  arei.  I  represent, 
in  1965,  had  a  great  national  disorder 


which  has   been   the  subject  of   much 
concern  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  education  and,  in  particular,  the 
schools  in  certain  areas  at  the  present 
time,  is  simply  this:  We  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  attract  people  into  such 
areas  in  order  to  teach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  particular  area,  some  500 
good  teachers  are  trying  to  transfer  out 
of  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a  contradic- 
tion for  us  on  the  one  hand  to  talk  about 
good  law  and  order  and  about  discipline 
and  about  doing  something  to  control 
disorders  and  at  the  same  time  pulling 
away  a  program  such  sis  this  which  is 
designed  to  bring  some  relief  to,  and  to 
show  some  Interest  and  concern  for  the 
people  In  these  areas. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is,  if  we 
intend  to  give  some  hope  to  these  people 
and  If  their  children  are  going  to  be  edu- 
cated by  competent  teachers  and  by 
teachers  who  are  going  to  be  attracted 
Into  these  areas  because  they  have  some 
commitment  and  some  dedication;  if 
that  Is  what  we  Intend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  we  certainly  should  vote  down  this 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  second  place, 
may  I  also  say  this.  According  to  the 
hearings,  this  Is  the  only  opposition  that 
has  really  been  heard  against  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  these  few 
Members  who  are  voicing  opposition  to 
this  program  In  this  body  should  have 
opinions  on  this  matter  different  from  all 
of  the  educators  In  this  country  and  views 
that  are  different  from  their  superintend- 
ents of  instruction  in  their  local  school 
districts  and  different  from  their  univer- 
sities— and  from  other  teachers  In  their 
districts.  Not  a  single  teacher  so  far  has 
come  out  in  opposition  to  these  interns 
working  alongside  of  them  in  these  dis- 
tricts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  quite  an  Issue  has 
been  made  of  the  Idea  that  these  will  be 
persons  who  are  going  to  be  attracted 
merely  by  a  frivolous  Idea  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  anyone 
who  has  a  degree  from  a  miiverslty  and 
who  goes  into  a  slum  area  such  as  mine 
and  other  slum  areas  and  who  goe%  into 
the  rural  areas  of  our  country  at  a  salarj- 
of  not  more  than  $75  a  week,  certainly 
must  have  something — some  kind  of 
commitment  and  some  interest  and  some 
concern.  I  think  that  individual  certainly 
has  enough  dedication  for  us  to  take  a 
chance  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  raising 
the  Issue  that  we  do  not  know  what  these 
individuals  are  going  to  do  is  somewhat 
silly.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  go  along 
with  the  dedication  and  interest  and  con- 
cern of  people  like  that.  I  have  gone  out 
in  my  area  where  we  only  have  14  of 
them — such  teacher-Interns — but  cer- 
tainly they  constitute  a  catalytic  force 
that  is  bringing  a  lot  of  inspiration  and 
a  lot  of  dedication  to  other  teachers  in 
this  area;  and  an  incentive  to  bring  other 
teachers  into  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  voted  down. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair   recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
gotten  into  a  semantic  argument  over 
the  use  of  the  word  "teacher"  versus  the 
words  "teacher-intern. ' 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  my 
good  friend  [Mr.  Gtjrney].  I  am  also 
sorry  that  these  semantics  have  be- 
clouded the  purpose  that  exists  here. 
Yes,  these  are  teacher-interns.  Yes, 
technically  they  are  not  full-fledged 
teachers  in  the  sense  of  having  obtained 
a  certification  from  a  State  educational 
agency. 

But  just  as  with  the  master  in  arts 
teaching  program  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  those  who  have  a  baccalau- 
reate degree — not  in  education — are  now 
going  in  at  the  master's  degree  level  for 
a  teaching  certificate  in  the  public  school 
system  in  Wisconsin,  these  are  young 
men  and  women  who  will  become  teach- 
ers, people  who  may  not  have  come  into 
the  teaching  profession  without  that  pro- 
gram. The  same  is  true  with  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  have  made  elo- 
quent presentations  of  that  very  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  with  the  Teachers 
Corps  amendments. 

That  is,  we  are  talking  about  redi- 
recting and  redesigning  the  teacher 
training  system  of  this  country  to  bring 
people  who  might  not  otherwise  have 
gotten  into  the  teaching  profession,  into 
the  profession  specifically  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, to  put  up  with  the  poor 
conditions,  the  overcrowding,  the  lower 
pay  schools,  and  the  discipline  problems 
of  the  system.  Whether  it  be  in  Watts, 
Chicago,  or  Milwaukee's  inner  core,  we 
find  good  teachers  leaving  those  disad- 
vantaged areas  because  they  were  not 
trained  to  go  in  there.  They  were  trained 
for  middle-class  suburbia. 

We  will  never  get  at  these  areas  which 
need  the  most  help.  That  is  why  I  trust 
this  amendment  will  not  prevail  and  that 
we  can  pass  the  legislation  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Written]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  As  the  Members  know,  in  my 
State  we  have  a  number  of  schools  that 
come  in  the  classification  which  the  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  help,  and  may  I  say 
we  need  more  help  in  view  of  actions 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
whose  policies  have  had  a  reverse  effect 
from  what  I  am  convinced  Congress 
intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  have  been  in 
the  schools  of  Detroit,  have  visited  the 
Harlem  section  of  New  York  City,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  many  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  and,  of  course,  am  familiar 
with  Washington.  There  are  many  areas 
which  need  help.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it. 

What  disturbed  me  most,  is  that  the 
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present  Department  of  Education  In  ad- 
ministering present  educational  pro- 
grams has  had  or.e  set  ol  rules  fur  my 
section  of  the  country  and  another-  set 
of  rules  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
Department  has  retarded  education  in 
many  Instances.  If  you  could  have  seen 
some  of  the  people  who  were  sent  into 
my  area  to  inspect  the  schools  to  see 
If  they  come  up  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  you  would 
have  easily  agreed  that  they  were  not 
sent  to  aid  education  but  to  create  strife. 

Most  of  them  were  completely  inex- 
perienced and  many  put  aid  to  educa- 
tional problems  last  in  their  desires  to 
forcibly  mix  students  and  faculty 
against  the  wishes  of  all  affected. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
presimie  that  the  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  to  assist  with  edu- 
cation. Also,  I  believe  and  it  is  my  abso- 
lute conviction  that  this  distinguished 
committee,  its  chairman  and  members. 
and  particularly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  have  as  their  purpose  assistance 
In  the  field  of  education.  They  have 
worked  too  hard  and  said  too  much  not 
to  have  meant  that,  and  they  are  people 
of  good  character. 

But  In  my  area  alone  the  Department 
of  Education  has  turned  down  offers  time 
after  time  until  a  proposal  was  made 
that  put  many  things  ahead  of  educa- 
tion. They  have  required  that  certain 
mixed  percentages  be  offered  before 
funds  would  be  made  available.  They 
have  deprived  the  children  of  all  races  of 
the  benefits  of  Federal  programs,  con- 
trary to  the  absolute  statements  by  this 
Committee  and  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress when  the  act  of  1965  was  passed. 
Including  floor  managers  in  both  House 
and  Senate. 

I  make  that  statement  based  upon  ex- 
perience In  trying  to  help  with  a  num- 
ber of  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  some  under- 
standing was  reached  between  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and.  I 
take  It,  members  of  this  Committee,  that 
there  would  be  some  changes  made  in 
the  operations  of  programs  under  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  take  over  We  are  all 
hopeful  that  now  the  educational  pro- 
grams will  be  handled  as  intended  by  the 
congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  past  ex- 
perience I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  for  me  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons  ) .  who  I  understand 
is  the  author  of  the  language  in  the  bill. 
that  appears  on  page  11.  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee,  intended 
that  such  language  provide  for  local  con- 
trol. Since  my  time  is  limited  I  trust  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 
author  of  the  language,  as  well  eis  other 
members  of  the  committee,  will  respond 
to  my  inquiry  in  their  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  513 (^a>  pro- 
vides that — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
part, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to — 

And  I  quote  from  page  11  of  the  lan- 
guage I  refer  to : 

"(S)  eater  Into  arrang^emente  (including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 


ments) with  local  educational  agencies  upon 
approval  by  the  appropriate  SCite  educa- 
tional agency  ,ind.  iifter  consultation  In  ap- 
propriate cases  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  furnish  to  lociil  educational 
agencies,  for  service  during  regular  or  sum- 
mer sessions,  or  both.  In  the  schools  of  such 
itgencles  In  areas  having  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families,  teaching 
teams,  each  of  which  shal!  consist  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- 
Interns  who.  in  addition  to  teaching  duties, 
shall  be  affcrded  tune  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  teacher-mtern  training 
program  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of 
an  experienced  teacher  in  cixiperatlon  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education; 

"(4i  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  such 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
which  such  agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to 
them  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  clause  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  after  consideration  of  their  abil- 
ity to  pay  such  compen.sation.  but  not  in 
excess  of  90  per  centum  theretif . 

Mr.  Chairman,  judging  by  the  past  we 
need  flat  assurance  on  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 

GOODELL]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  colleagues  who 
believe  very  sincerely  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  involved  in 
aiding  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  this 
kmd  of  intern  program  or  fellowsiilp  pro- 
tirams,  either  one. 

Since  1958.  when  President  Eisenhower 
proposed^  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  we  have  had  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  stimulating  the 
traming  of  teachers  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level.  We  have  expanded  that. 

In  1964  we  added  the  authority  for  in- 
stitute.s  specifically  designed  to  help 
teachers  who  wanted  to  teach  in  the  slum 
areas. 

When  the  Teachers  Corps  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiEl  indicated  that  it  had 
had  no  particular  hearings,  no  consider- 
ation of  what  was  Involved.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  were  many  legitimate  objec- 
tions to  entering  into  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  carried  the  danger  of  cen- 
tralized Federal  control. 

It  did  not  give  the  State  and  local  peo- 
ple control  over  the  teachers  themselves. 
It  Involved  the  Federal  payment  of  100 
percent.  The  recruitment,  assignment, 
and  pay  were  all  in  tiie  control  of  the 
Federal  Commi.s.sloner.  We  saw  that 
many  of  these  Teachers  Corps  people 
went  into  schools  and  were  paid  the  be- 
ginning teacher  rate  when  they  were 
really  serving  as  teacher  interns. 

The  whole  debate  now  involves  that 
question.  Under  present  law,  they  are 
paid  the  opening  rates  for  teachers.  Un- 
der this  bill,  that  is  changed.  They  are 
paid  $75  or  the  State  teacher-intern  rate, 
whichever  is  lower. 

I  believe  each  of  the  Items  that  has 
been  raised  in  the  past  against  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  now  been  answered 
in  this  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  provides  for 
recruiting,  assigimient,  and  control  of 
teachers  by  the  universities  and  the  local 
people,  with  the  State  involved — not  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

When  we  ask,  "Well,  will  the  Commis- 


sioner of  Education  have  authority?"  Of 
course,  he  does  not  have  to  accept  all  the 
programs.  But  we  do  intend  that  there 
will  be  a  maximum  of  flexibility  and 
control  at  the  local  level. 

This  does  not  increase  the  budgeted 
figures.  The  amount  involved  is  $33  mil- 
lion, and  the  budget  was  S36  million  for 
the  Teachers  Corps.  We  are  not  adding 
money  to  the  budget  at  a  time  of  fiscal 
crisis. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  we  believe 
in  the  concept  of  teacher  training,  if 
we  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved  to  help  train  teachers 
for  slum  children,  then  we  should  vote 
for  this  bill.  If  we  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  involved, 
then  we  should  vote  for  the  amendment 
and  against  the  bill.  I  urge  we  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  because  I  believe 
the  issue,  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  has  just  stated,  is 
whether  or  not  we  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  involved  in  the 
great,  important,  and  continuing  prob- 
lem of  Improving  the  quality  of  teachers 
for  children  in  the  slum  areas  of  our 
cities,  where  there  are  liigh  concentra- 
tions of  children  who  need  special 
attention. 

I  believe,  on  an  Issue  as  simple  as  this, 
we  should  be  able  to  make  up  our  minds. 
I  have  grown  up  In  a  city  that  has  a  slum 
which  is  growing.  I  am  aware  that  in 
many  of  the  other  major  cities  the  slum 
areas  are  also  growing  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  growing  up  under  condi- 
tions that  are  not  what  we  would  desire 
Is  Increasing.  To  me  the  increase  makes 
tills  piece  of  legislation  imperative. 

For  most  of  America's  children,  the 
schoolroom  is  a  clean,  well-lighted 
place,  peopled  with  friends  who  share 
the  excitement  of  learning  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  a  well-trained,  professional 
teacher.  That  is,  for  most  children,  but 
not  all.  More  than  one-fifth  of  America's 
children  go  to  schools  that,  because  of 
Isolation  smd  Inaccessibility,  or  because 
of  ghetto-bred  violence  and  despair,  can- 
not attract  and  cannot  hold  well-trained 
teachers.  Children  at  these  schools  ar- 
rive undernourished,  imderprepared, 
apathetic,  and  often  hostile.  That  these 
children  can  be  reached,  and  taught,  has 
been  proven  time  and  again  by  dedicated, 
determined  professionals.  But  there  are 
not  enough  of  them. 

As  of  last  fall,  the  Nation  was  faced 
with  an  unprecedented  shortage  of  al- 
most 170.000  qualified  teachers.  The 
shortage  was  most  acute  In  the  urban 
slums  and  In  depressed  rural  areas  w  here 
special  attention  to  these  youngsters  is 
most  important.  Therefore.  Federal  in- 
volvement to  attract  and  prepare  men 
and  women  for  teaching  in  schools  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  children  is  imperative. 
The  Federal  involvement  to  date  has 
been  limited. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  not  funded 
in  its  first  year  of  existence.  A  relatively 
small  supplemental  appropriation  in  fis- 
cal year  1966  enabled  it  to  become  a  re- 
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allty.  A  total  of  1,213  Teachers  Corps 
members  are  engaged  In  all  school  dis- 
tricts serving  275  schools  across  the 
Nation.  Though  the  program  has  been 
relatively  small,  the  experience  over  the 
last  year  has  provided  enough  evidence 
that  the  program  should  be  extended. 
I  hope  all  of  us  will  begin  to  recognize 
that  if  we  can  experiment  on  a  $100  mil- 
lion airplane,  we  can  take  a  chance  on 
a  $33  million  program  which  has  been  a 
successful  experiment  In  general  and  I 
might  add.  a  total  success  In  Detroit. 
If  the  House  supports  this  experiment, 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  step  fonvard  not  just 
for  our  children,  but  for  all  of  America, 
which  will  ultimately  be  the  beneficiary 
of  the  Improved  education  that  these 
children  will  receive. 

THE  TE.1CHEP.S  CORPS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  experience  we  in  Michigan  have 
had  with  the  Teachers  Corps  has  been 
outstanding,  and  I  am  informed  that  our 
experience  with  this  program  Is  quite 
typical.  If  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss,  in  some  detail,  the  acivitles  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  in  Michigan. 

Thirty-seven  Teachers  Corps  mem- 
bers, working  with  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, have  served  in  poverty  schools  In 
four  Michigan  school  districts  this  year. 
Detroit.  16  members;  Pontiac,  12  mem- 
bers; Oak  Park,  five  members;  and 
Spencer-Sharpless  in  Lucas  County,  two 
members.  The  university  and  school 
district  Federal  costs  totaled  $359,000. 
Costs  for  the  second  year  of  these  Corps 
members  should  total  about  $290,000. 

Service  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
these  districts  and  the  university  have 
requested  77  more  new  Corps  members, 
for  a  total  cost  of  $575,000,  plus  10-per- 
cent cost  contributed  by  the  local  dis- 
tricts. Western  Michigan  University  In 
the  lower  peninsula  has  also  requested  24 
Corps  members,  at  a  cost  of  $220,000,  for 
assignment  to  Benton  Harbor  and  NUes. 

All  these  proposals  have  been  received 
and  approved  by  the  Michigan  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  following 
outline  gives  more  details  about  the 
first-class  Corps  program  In  Detroit  run 
in  cooperation  with  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

WaJ^le  State  University  College  of  Ed- 
ucation has  set  up  a  Teachers  Corps 
training  program  with  enough  flexibility 
to  train  teachers  for  all  levels  of  second- 
ar>'  and  elementary  education.  Project 
Director  Richard  Wisniewski  Is  supervis- 
ing 16  corpsmen  working  In  two  ele- 
mentary, one  jimlor,  and  one  senior  high 
school.  Fach  of  the  four  teams  have 
adapted  their  programs  to  the  problems 
unique  to  the  age  groups  and  locations 
they  are  working  with. 

At  DufReld  and  Kennedy  Annex  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  corpsmen  are  doing  the 
expected  individual  tutoring  and  coun- 
seling and  community  work  which  has 
proven  so  valuable.  But  they  have  also 
set  up  an  unusual  citizenship  course. 
They  selected  10  youngsters — not  "A" 
students,  but  potential  future  dropouts 
and  failures — for  a  field  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, DC  For  many  of  these  10  chil- 
dren this  was  the  first  trip  out  of  the 
ghetto. 


Interns  working  at  Spain  Junior  High 
School  have  organized  yo-mgsters  from 
nearby  Grosse  Point  to  spend  1  day  a 
week  in  the  inner  city  tutoring  their 
less-privUeged  neighbors.  In  the  school, 
interns  work  with  43  students  with  rec- 
ords of  repeated  failures  for  special  In- 
struction. Under  the  direction  of  Prin- 
cipal Theodore  Meyer,  the  Teachers 
Corps  team  instructs  this  group  every 
morning  for  three  consecutive  periods, 
using  a  special  "core"  curriculum  em- 
phasizing English,  math  and  social 
courses  with  dramatic  results.  Team 
leader  Ray  Thornberry  calls  this,  "the 
most  exciting  teaching  I've  ever  done." 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  the  excel- 
lent program  at  Northern  High  School, 
which  I  am  proud  to  mention  is  located 
in  my  own  congressional  district.  At 
Northern  High  School,  the  emphasis  is 
on  careers.  Corpsmen  are  using  many 
techniques  to  demonstrate  to  their  all- 
Negro  students  the  importance  of  finish- 
ing high  school  and  going  on  to  get  as 
much  education  and  training  as  possible. 
The  Interns  have  arranged  Career  Day 
programs.  Inviting  local  citizens  to  dis- 
cuss their  particular  fields  with  interest- 
ed students.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  in- 
dustrial complexes  and  ofiSce  buildings. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  a  nearby 
hospital  for  students  to  spend  some  time 
In  each  of  the  departments  and  offices. 
The  corpsmen  arranged  for  this  same 
hospital  to  set  up  a  training  program  for 
yoimgsters  interested  in  working  there 
after  graduation.  Corpsmen  conducted 
a  college  board  exam  prep  course  for 
those  who  hope  to  go  on  to  college.  Other 
Northern  High  School  projects  Included 
a  book  fair.  Interns  gathered,  then  ar- 
ranged to  sell  books  to  the  students  at 
prices  they  could  afford.  Before  this 
project  many  students  had  never  owned 
a  book.  Corpsmen  developed  and  are 
teaching  special  units  on  Negro  history. 
Corpsmen  organized  the  first  mock  U.N. 
They  conducted  a  schoolwlde  program, 
and  this  spring  will  send  delegates  to  the 
citjrvrtde  mock  U.N. 

UnTER  RKGARDING  NATIONAI.  TEACHER  PROGRAM 
OF  WATNE   STATE   TTNIYERSITT 

As  a  supplement  to  my  discussion  of 
the  Wayne  State  University  National 
Teachers  Corps  program,  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Richard 
Wisniewski,  who  is  director  of  the 
program : 

Wayne  State  UinvERsriT, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  February  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Conters, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conters:  May  I  bring 
to  your  attention  the  current  status  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  As  you  know.  De- 
troit has  four  teams  of  Teacher  Corps  per- 
sonnel at  work,  stationed  at  Northern  High 
School.  Spain  Junior  High  School,  and  the 
Duffleld  and  Kennedy  Annex  Elementary 
Schools.  It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the 
NTC  will  be  seeking  additional  funds  to 
maintain  the  present  program  for  a  second 
year  as  well  as  to  expand  it. 

Having  been  Involved  In  a  number  of 
teacher  preparation  programs.  I  believe  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  be  an  excellent  approach 
to  Improving  education  In  deprived  areas. 
It  seeks  to  attract  to  teaching  people  who 
really   care   about   disadvantaged   children. 


Their  training  encourages  them  to  be  inno- 
vative and  they  provide  worthwhile  services 
In  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Unfortunately,  the  program  will  have  a  very 
limited  Impact  unless  it  Is  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

I  know  that  we  can  count  on  your  sup- 
port when  the  legislation  appears  before  the 
House.  May  I  invite  you  to  visit  any  of  the 
schools  with  NTC  teams.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  kinds  of  activities  the 
teams  are  undertaking.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
help  arrange  such  a  visit  whenever  you  are 
in  Detroit. 

Yours  vtry  truly. 

Richard  Wisniewski, 
Director,    kiational     Teachers     Corps. 

Wayne  State  University. 

TELEGRAM  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  WAYNE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ENDORSING  NATIONAL  TEACHERS 
CORPS 

Also  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  a  telegram 
I  received  regarding  the  Teachers  Corps 
from  Mr.  William  R.  Keast,  president  of 
Wayne  State  University : 

Detroit,  Mich., 

May  26.  1967. 
Representative  John  Conyers, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  should  like  to  Indicate  my  support  of 
propK>sed  legislation  to  extend  and  expand  the 
National  Teachers  Corps.  Since  all  efforts  to 
Improve  the  education  of  our  young  people 
are  dependent  on  the  competence  of  teachers, 
the  Teachers  Corps  Is  vitally  Important  as  a 
source  of  dedicated  teachers  who  are  prepared 
to  teach  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Our  experi- 
ence with  the  program  Is  positive  and  we  are 
prepared  and  anxious  to  continue  cooperative 
arrangements  with  local  school  systems  that 
form  the  heart  of  the  NTC  concept.  May  we 
request  your  support  In  keeping  the  NTC 
within  the  context  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act.  We  believe  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  NTC  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  to  demonstrate  Its 
potential. 

William  R.  Keast, 
President,  Wayne  State  University.  De- 
troit, Mich. 

letters  supporting  national  teachers 

CORPS 

As  a  further  supplement  to  my  re- 
marks regarding  the  activities  of  the 
National  Teachers  Corps  in  Michigan  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remark,  various 
letters  I  have  received  since  the  Corps 
was  established  in  1965,  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
in  Michigan  and  the  widespread  support 
it  enjoys  in  Michigan. 

Detroit.  Mich.. 

March  31,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  A  recent  editorial  In 
Life  and  two  articles  In  Newsweek  have 
brought  to  our  attention  the  plight  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  Although  we  have 
heard  little  about  It.  these  articles  were  in- 
formational enough  to  convince  us  that  this 
Is  a  worthy  program. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  It  may  be  denied  ade- 
quate funds  because  some  congressmen  have 
decided  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  striking 
back  at  President  Johnson.  This  appears  to 
us  to  be  very  childish. 

What  hurts  Is  striking  down  a  program 
that  seems  to  be  accomplishing  its  worthy 
objectives.  We  realize  the  objections  to  this 
program — fear  of  Increased  federal  control 
In  education  and  financially  neglecting  local 
teachers  who  are  also  going  on  in  their  stud- 
ies, but,  we  feel  neither  objection  Is  par- 
ticularly valid. 
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However,  with  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals In  these  two  arexs.  and  we  hope,  with 
your  help,  this  prograna  will  be  voted  the 
necessary  funds  to  continue  in  at  least  the 
same  fashion  as  present. 

Would  you  please  let  us  know  your  views 
on    this    subject?    Thanlc    you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Kondek 

DETRorr,  Mich  . 
August  26, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Conyers. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

As  members  of  the  Detroit  National  Teach- 
ers Corp.  we  are  working   hard  to  put  this 
worthwhile  program  into  effect    As  our  con- 
gressman we  feel  that  you  should  be  doing 
your  share  too  and  push  to  get  the  bill  fi- 
nancing the  N'T  C  pas.sed. 
ILA  Blake, 
Connie  Cooper, 
Sandy  LeBow, 
Harry   McCaleb, 
Vicky     Shiefman. 
School  of  Education, 
Wayne  State  University. 

Detroit.  Mich  . 

August  2'j    1966. 
Hon.  John  Conyers. 
House  of  Representatiies. 
Washington,  D.C 

On  behalf  of  the  university  staff  experi- 
enced teachers,  and  Interns  who  have  Just 
completed  their  summer  training  for  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  may  we  ask  for  your 
support  for  the  NT  C.  appropriation  stlU 
pending.  We  know  you  recognize  the  needs 
of  schools  in  disadvantaged  are-is  and  the 
N.T.C.  Is  vitally  needed. 

Richard  Wisniewski, 

Assistant  Professor. 
Wayne  State  University. 

Dethott  Mich  , 

October  10. 1960 
John  Contexs.  Jr 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  request  your  support  oJ  Ser.- 
ate  amendment  to  H.R.  14745  HEW  appro- 
priation bin  1967  which  provides  S7.500  000 
for  the  National  Teachers  Corps  H  R.  14745 
now  In  conference  committee  subject  for  ac- 
tion this  week.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  resolution  o.i  September  27.  1966 
strongly  supported  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  as  one  of  the  unique  innovations  In 
the  Higher  Education  Act  The  necessity  of 
providing  sp>eclally  trained  teachers  to  give 
proper  Instruction  to  those  poverty  ftrlckea 
youngsters  living  In  the  center  districts  of  our 
large  cities  and  In  many  rural  areas  Is  vo- 
luminously documented  In  the  records  of 
hearings  before  congressional  committees 
Ihe  Board  of  Education  regrets  that  the  full 
budget  request  of  Ml, 372  000  w.is  not  re- 
stored. The  87,500.000  adopted  in  the  Senate 
Is  only  a  token  amount  Detroit  public  schools 
are  lacking  hundreds  of  teachers  to  fill  all 
classes.  Passage  of  this  ieeisiatlon  will  greatly 
enhance  teacher  .iservices  fxirtlrularly  m  the 
centejr  districts  of  our  large  cities  where 
enrollment  Is  greatest, 

Louise  C  Grace 
President,  Detroit  Beard  of  Educ:i;\on. 

Detroit,  Mich  . 
October  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Congressman  John  Conyers.  Jr. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers  urges 
vour  wholehearted  support  of  S  600  on 
higher  education,  vital  to  needs  of  U  S 
society  and  economy 

Henry  B    Linne. 
President,  Michigan  Ffde^ation  of  Teachers. 


DETRorr.  Mich  . 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Conyers. 
Washington,  D  C: 

AAUW  Detroit  supports  all  points  H.R. 
9dC7  including  Teachers  Corps  urge  yes  \ote 
in  favor. 

Maria  T   Mercentine. 

Legislative  Chairman. 


Detroit.  Mich  . 
October  18. 1965. 
Representative  John  Conters,  Jr,. 
Washington.  DC. 

Strongly  urge  support  of  Higher  Education 
Act  including  Teachers  Corps  vote  against 
recommltt.il  on  October  19th 

Katharine  Harris. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  beUeve  there  are  one  or  two  points  in 
particular  that  we  should  focus  on  here. 

First,  the  need;  As  Members  are 
aware.  In  this  report  on  pai:e  2  it  is  made 
very  clear  that  by  1975  there  will  be  a 
need  for  an  additional  1,830.000  school- 
teachers on  the  prekindergarten,  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  and  secondary  levels. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  very  major  re- 
quirement of  educational  excellence  in 
the  years  ahead 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ghettos  and  disadvan- 
taged rural  areas,  there  are  not  enough 
teachers  and  there  are  not  enough  teach- 
ers of  ability  and  spirit  and  conviction 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  education- 
ally deprived  children 

The  bill  before  us  proposes  only  a 
relatively  modest  and,  I  hope,  purposeful 
advance  It  will  provide  merely  6,000 
teachers  for  the  Teachers  Corps  in  1968. 
7,500  in  1969.  and  9.600  m  1970.  Hope- 
fully, these  would  be  teachers  and  teach- 
er interns  of  talent  and  dedication.  Thi.s 
quaiitity  and  this  quality  are  badly 
needed. 

In  the  disadvantaged  schools,  such  as 
those  o'or  committee  visited,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  m  New  York 
City,  the  rate  of  students  dropping:  out 
Is  alarmingly  high  Many  students  are 
3  or  4  or  5  or  6  years  behind  in  readint: 
and  lack  motivation  and  interest  in  their 
studies. 

What  we  need  are  teacher-interns  who 
will  give  these  youngsters  a  sense  of 
hope,  a  .sen.sc  of  involvement,  a  sen.se  of 
commitment 

I  believe  that  the  Teachers  Coips  can 
bring  the  community  and  the  faculty 
and  the  student  tO£,'ether  and  Rive  the 
student  the  reason  to  stay  in  school  that 
he  now  lacks. 

I  deeply  believe  that  in  the  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  the  United  States  there 
is  a  clear  and  pre.ssin«  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  stronprly  uri?e  the  Hoii.'-e  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated  and  that  a 
firm  and  re.>oundin^  vote  of  confidence 
be  given  to  the  Teachers  Corps. 

The  CH.\IRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  I.sland 
(Mr.  Tternan! 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  making  some 
changes  in  the  present  operation  of  the 


Teachers  Corps.  On  June  16.  I  spent  the 
entire  day  in  the  city  of  Providence  view- 
ing three  Teachers  Corps  team?  in  oi.era- 
tion  in  the  city.  Out  of  this  vi.sit  came 
the  thought  that  certain  changes  were 
in  order. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  question  earlier  today  as  to 
whether  he  had  had  an  opportunity  ti 
see  these  teams  in  operation  and  whether 
he  would  be  offering  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  was.  frankly,  that  I  have  not  been 
more  Impressed  with  any  other  program 
of  this  Government  than  I  have  been 
with  the  Teachers  Corps  program. 

How  does  this  operate?  Hew  do  the 
Teacher  Corps  recruits  help? 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Hou.>e.  who 
only  yesterday  were  asking  what  we  could 
do  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  increase  in  crime  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  this  will  be  a  start.  I  saw 
the  teachers  in  this  program,  or  the  re- 
cruits— and  we  can  call  them  teachers  or 
recruits,  because  most  of  these  recruits 
are  college  graduates. 

I  ob.served  on  the  part  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  trainees  a  real  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  much  zeal  for  their  work.  Verv- 
important,  however,  was  the  enthusiastic 
reaction  and  response  of  the  children  to 
the  program.  A  classic  example  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Teachers  Corps  interns  and 
the  involvement  of  the  students  in  their 
charge  was  the  instance  I  ob.served  of  a 
Teachers  Corps  intern  from  Boston  who 
assumed  as  an  extracurricular  activity 
the  task  of  organizing  a  30-member  drum 
and  bugle  corps  at  the  Roger  Williams 
Junior  High  School  in  Providence.  This 
Teachers  Corps  intern  engaeed  hi  this 
activity  with  a  ureat  deal  of  peisonal 
sacrifice. 

I  was  also  greatly  impre5sed  witi  the 
cooperativeness  and  effectiveiiess  uf  the 
city  cooidii^.ator.  Mr.  Alfred  Russo,  and 
the  team  leaders  in  the  six  school.';.  Mv 
overall  evaluation  of  the  P; evidence  pro- 
gram IS  that  it  is  beneficial,  productive. 
Innovative,  and  highly  promising.  I  urge 
that  it  be  continued,  but  v.-jth  a  fe'v 
modifications. 

First,  there  should  be  more  adequate 
quarteis  in  which  to  teach.  I  found  that 
cramped  quarters  in  the  schools  limited 
the  effectiveness  and  the  potential  of  the 
program  Second,  there  are  in.«;ufliclent 
funds  for  supplementary  expenses.  In 
one  situation  there  were  no  funds  to  pro- 
vide ba.sic  language  books  for  beginning 
students  who  were  recent  iininlgiants 
This  lack  of  material  should  be  remedied 
and  I  suggest  a  special  fund  be  ^et  up  foi" 
basic  supplies  and  materials 

The.>'^  suggestions  for  modification,  I 
am  sure,  could  very  well  apply  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  I  feel  there  is  merit 
and  value  in  their  adorition. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  mv  col- 
leagues that  they  take  similar  trips  to 
their  respective  districts  in  oi-der  to  ob- 
serve and  know  first  hand  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  .successes  of  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  TTERNAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question,  because  I  believe  this  is 
very  vital  to  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  committee  is  bringing  this 
to  the  House  as  a  sort  of  experimental 
program.  The  gentleman  says  the  pro- 
gram works  well,  and  it  is  a  start.  Does 
the  gentleman  envision  this  program 
getting  a  good  deal  larger,  multiplying 
year  after  year,  and  bringing  more  and 
more  teachers  into  it?  Is  that  the  gentle- 
mans  thought  for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  if  the  re- 
sults I  witnessed  and  the  achievements 
of  this  program  are  such  that  they  war- 
rant the  expansion  of  the  program.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  be  one  of  those 
who  will  join  with  us  in  sponsoring  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  And  the  gentleman  in- 
deed would  have  the  Federal  Wovern- 
raent  inject  itself  as  far  almost  as  it 
could  into  the  business  of  fostering  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GurneyI. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  thing  should  be  cleared  up  because  it 
is  important  for  this  legislation.  People 
who  oppose  the  legislation,  at  least 
speaking  for  my.self .  do  not  do  so  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  not  a  need  in  the 
di.<;advantaged  area  of  teaching  or  that 
there  is  not  a  teacher  shortage.  How- 
ever, the  point  that  is  being  missed  in 
the  debate  here,  I  think,  in  pointing  out 
the  tremendous  need  in  these  areas,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  already  is  doing 
a  good  deal  in  this  area,  and  particularly 
the  Federal  Government.  It  already  has 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
teacher  institutes. 

Here  in  my  hand  is  a  pamphlet  for  this 
summer  which  outlines  these  programs. 
There  are  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet 
dozens  of  universities  that  are  doing  this. 
which,  as  the  heading  says,  is  training 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth.  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  duplicating  a  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  one  of  the  best 
arguments  for  passing  my  amendment 
and  not  having  this  Teachers  Corps  bill. 
The  argument  is  we  are  doing  a  good  job 
with  the  teacher  institutes  and  the  fel- 
low.ship  program.  Let  me  point  out  that 
for  the  .same  money  we  could,  if  we  put 
it  into  the  teacher  institutes  outlined 
here  for  the  same  purpose,  train  15.000 
additional  teachers  next  year  instead  of 
the  6  000  in  this  bill.  Now.  which  is  a 
better  bargain?  The  point  I  pm  making 
is  we  are  duplicatine  programs  here  and 
also  injecting  the  Federal  Government 
mto  the  bu.sine.ss  of  a  national  teacher 
corps. 

The  point  is  also  made — and  I  want  to 
develop  the  colloquy  I  had  on  the  floor 
here  a  moment  ago  with  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island — that  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  here.  This 
is  6.000  out  of  nearly  2  million  teachers 
in  this  country.  This  is  6.000  for  26.000 
school  districts  That  figures  out  to  one- 
quarter  of  a  person  for  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

This  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  help 


out  this  problem  unless  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  is  planned  for  the 
future.  If  that  is  the  case — to  inject  the 
Federal  Government  fully  into  the  teach- 
ing business  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools — ^I  hope  the  committee  will 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  to  keep  in  mind 
as  we  begin  to  vote  on  this  particular 
Issue  here.  First  of  all.  the  Teachers 
Corps  language  that  we  are  about  to 
adopt  is  vastly  different  than  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  language  that  was  voted  down 
some  time  ago  in  this  House.  On  what 
I  would  prefer  to  think  is  a  bipartisan 
basis,  we  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  met  and  resolved 
many  of  the  differences  we  had.  This  was 
in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take.  Most  of  the 
controversial  part  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  was  done  away 
with,  but  the  very  essential  parts  have 
been  kept.  These  are  the  local  control. 
This  is  no  longer  known  as  a  National 
Teachers  Corps,  but  it  is  known  as  a 
Teachers  Corps.  It  Is  locally  recruited, 
locally  trained,  locally  organized,  and 
locally  deployed. 

Second,  this  is  just  an  experimental 
innovative  program  to  try  to  find  new 
wavs  to  train  teachers  to  do  a  tough 
job. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  example  of  the 
way  a  teacher  has  been  trained  in  the 
past.  Most  teachers  have  been  recruited 
from  our  great  middle-income  class  and 
have  gone  out  through  the  colleges  of 
education  into  teaching.  The  first  thing 
they  did,  most  of  them,  is  they  got 
thrown  into  the  toughest  schools  in  their 
districts  when  they  were  least  prepared. 
With  this  handicap  of  being  the  least 
prepared  and  being  thrown  into  the 
toughest  schools,  most  of  them  held  on 
long  enough  to  get  out  Into  those  middle 
class  and  upper  class  suburban  schools 
where  they  could  get  better  Jobs  or  else 
they  quit  teaching.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  people  to  start  in  those  tough 
areas  and  gain  enough  expertise  in  know- 
ing the  child  and  the  child's  parents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr,  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  little 
time  I  have  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
couple  of  things  we  should  remember  due 
to  the  concerns  brought  out  by  some  of 
our  colleges  with  regard  to  the  Teachers 
Corps.  No.  1.  it  is  true  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  people  into  the  teaching 
profession  and  give  them  special  training 
in  the  problems  of  culturally  and  so- 
cially deprived  children  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  It  would  not  be  easy,  local  schools 
would  have  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  it.  Colleges  and  universities 
can  use  the  institute  program  and  the 
fellowship  program  to  bring  people  into 
the  teaching  profession  and  give  them 
'special  training  in  the  problems  of  the 
culturally  and  socially  deprived. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly, 
some  of  these  programs  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose.   However,   if   the   special 


programs  using  the  intern  method  of 
training,  giving  teacher  interns  on-the- 
job  training  is  needed,  this  Teachers 
Corps  is  a  good  method  and  we  will  have 
met  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  able  to  develop  a  num- 
ber of  specially  trained  people  whose  ef- 
fect on  the  other  teachers  of  the  school 
would  be  tremendous,  if  they  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
children  who  are  culturally  and  socially 
deprived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  program  for  train- 
ing of  this  type  will  operate  in  any  local 
school  or  institution  of  higher  learning 
without  their  approval,  also  any  such 
program  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
State  agency.  State  approval  is  not  the 
case  in  the  institute  program  and  that  is 
not  the  case  in  the  fellowship  program. 
It  is  the  case  in  the  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
gram, however. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  allocation 
formula  for  each  State  is  not  based  upon 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  or  is  not  based  upon  the  niun- 
ber  of  poor  children.  But  it  is  based  up>on 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  public  and  private  schools  in 
the  State.  This  bill  uses  the  formula  very 
close  to  that  which  I  proposed  in  my 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  School  Act,  the  most 
equitable  formula  which  I  feel  can  be  de- 
vised. The  figures  bearing  upon  this 
problem  are  available  each  year  so  that 
none  of  the  ancient,  obsolescent  figures 
used  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  School  Act  will  make  this  pro- 
gram unequitable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  developed  in  the  Teachers  Corps  now 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  our  colleagues 
can  support  as  a  sound,  forward-look- 
ing program  of  assistance  to  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresL 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

I  think,  perhaps,  we  are  overlooking 
one  thing  here  in  our  citicism  of  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

The  Teachers  Corps,  to  a  degree,  ha.« 
been  working  in  the  exact  opposite  di- 
rection in  the  private  school  systems  of 
this  country.  Many  parents  who  find 
themselves  in  our  society — as  you  might 
say  the  highly  privileged — .send  their 
children  to  a  private  school.  But  a  large 
percentage  of  our  teachers  in  private 
schools  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  edu- 
cation to  teach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  school  re- 
cruiters have  gone  onto  the  campuses 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  have 
interviewed  students,  students  with  a 
particular  talent  or  ability  which  they 
felt  could  be  used  in  a  special  categorj' 
for  these  students  from  the  highly  priv- 
ileged homes. 

Actually,  what  we  are  doing  here, 
through  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  giving  these  teachers,  wheth- 
er you  call  them  interns  or  teachers,  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  under- 
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privileged.  But,  Just  having  a  certificate 
to  teach  does  not  guarantee  dedication 
to  the  profession. 

So,  in  my  opinion  there  is  room  for 
both  here,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
same  system  has  worked  so  well  in  our 
private  sectors  I  feel  confident  it  will 
work  equally  as  well  in  the  public  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  Perkins]  Is  recognized 
to  close  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
most  dlfBcult  for  me  to  .see  how  any 
Member  could  vote  to  strike  the  Teachers 
Corps,  when  we  know  the  great  need  in 
our  Impoverished  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  clarify  the 
question  on  whether  Interns  are  teachers. 
Clearly  Interns  are  not  certified  teach- 
ers. But  under  the  statement  of  purpose 
for  tills  program,  section  511.  subsection 
(2).  it  provides  that  the  program  is  for 
"attracting  and  training  experienced 
teachers  and  interns  who  will  be  made 
available  for  teaching  and  In-servlce 
training  In  local  educational  agencies  In 
such  areas  in  teams  led  by  an  experi- 
enced teacher." 

It  is  equally  clear  that  Interns  will  be 
performing  teaching  duties. 

May  I  add  that  this  bill  provides  for 
complete  local  control.  I  cannot  vis- 
ualize the  situation  where  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  along  with  the  college  and 
university  will  not  recruit  and  enroll  the 
best  possible  interns. 

Furthermore,  the  training  programs 
they  will  receive  at  the  college  level,  the 
special  programs,  will  give  these  young 
people  a  certain  type  of  enrichment  that 
they  can  carry  to  the  classroom.  Their 
contributions  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
distressed  areas  where  special  services 
are  so  greatly  needed  May  I  again  say 
the  Corps  members  will  not  replace  any 
teachers  any  regular  teachers.  They 
will  assist  In  giving  Individual  attention 
to  the  youngsters  that  need  individual 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. The  Teachers  Corps  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  Is  not  going  to  solve  all  of 
our  problems,  but  it  will  have  a  terrific 
Impact. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired  All  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GukniyI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to.  have  it. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Gurney 
and  Mr.  Perkiws. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes,  82,  noes 
108. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMZNDMCNT  OmERED    BY    M.H     GL'R.VEV 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offer«<l  by  Mr.  OtTtNrr:  On 
page    10.    line    12.    after    "agencies"    tneert 


"  I  upon  approval  In  either  case  by  the  appro- 
prtate  State  educational  agency)" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  small  amendment  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  part  of  the  bill. 

As  I  see  it,  it  makes  one  portion  of  the 
bill  correspond  with  other  poi  t.ons  of  the 
bill  and  I  think  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  is  on  my  own  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  supported  the  Teachers 
Corps,  can  aloo  support  thi.s  amendment 
because  it  carries  jut  what  they  believe 
in  too. 

Section  513  of  the  bill  reads  "for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to — "  and 
then  it  .sets  out  certain  things  that  he 
can  do.  The  first  is  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangement.s  with  insti- 
tutions or  local  educational  agencies 
under  which  they  wi'.l  rtcruit,  select  and 
enroll  in  the  Teachers  Corps  certain  per- 
sons. 

Then  the  next  section  talks  about  en- 
tering into  anangements  to  provide  for 
training. 

The  next  section  talks  about  entering 
Into  arrangements  to  send  the  teams 
into  the  districts  to  do  the  teaching. 

The  section  that  speaks  to  the  train- 
ing and  the  section  that  speaks  to  the 
sending  of  the  teams  also  has  this  lan- 
guage in  It — "approval  by  the  appropri- 
ate state  agency.^' 

All  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
put  in  the  portion  of  the  bill,  the  first 
part  which  deals  with  entering  into  con- 
tracts or  arrangements  for  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  Teachers  Corps  people — to  put 
the  same  language  in — that  Is,  upon  ap- 
proval in  either  case  by  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  great  many  of 
the  Members  who  previously  opposed 
this  legislation  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  now  support  it  because  they  say 
It  is  locally  oriented  and  locally  con- 
trolled and  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  has  been  cut 
down. 

I  say  if  they  can.scientlously  mean 
that,  then  they  certainly  ought  to  ap- 
prove of  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  simply  applies  to  the 
recultment,  selection,  and  enrollment  of 
the  people  in  the  Teachers  Corps  the 
same  local  control,  the  same  local  ap- 
proval that  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  so  far  as  the  trainin«  is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  fumishlii!^  of  the 
teachers  teams  '.o  the  school  districts  are 
concerned 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  person  who 
previously  did  not  support  the  bill  be- 
cau.se  he  had  re.servations  about  local 
control  and  reservations  about  the  broad 
authority  ^'iven  to  the  Commissioner 
would  support  this,  which  applies  that 
same  local  control  we  have  put  into  the 
trainmg  and  sendme  in  of  the  teachers 
teams  parts,  to  the  recruiting  of  the 
teachers,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  could  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  We 
must  place  the  authority  somewhere,  and 
about  the  only  remaining  authority  for 


the  Commissioner  in  the  bill  is  more  or 
less  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse.  If  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  accepted.  It 
would  severely  impede  the  development 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  In  many  areas, 
lliey  could  not  come  to  the  Commls- 
.-loner,  in  my  judgment,  and  make  ap- 
plication until  after  State  approval.  I 
think  that  is  a  step  backward. 

ITiis  is  all  locally  controlled.  We  have 
provided  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion by  the  Commissioner,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  amendment  is  voted  down. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 
I  also  oppose  the  amendment.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  part  of  the  bill  to  which  his 
amendment  is  directed  has  to  do  with 
the  recruitment,  selection,  and  enroll- 
niant  of  people  in  the  Teachers  Corps  by 
colleges  or  universities  and  by  local 
school  districts.  To  me  this  would  be  a 
real  infringement  upon  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. I  know  of  no  program,  I  know  of 
no  place  In  the  United  States  where  a 
college  or  a  university  would  allow  a 
State  department  of  education  to  say  to 
them  who  they  could  enroll  in  that  col- 
lege or  university,  and  I.  for  one.  could 
not  possibly  vote  for  legislation  which 
would  give  a  State  department  of  educa- 
tion that  authority  over  any  college  or 
umversity  In  my  district  or  anj'  place  In 
the  United  States. 

Second,  when  we  have  the  leader  of 
a  teaching  team,  the  local  school  district 
selects  that  person  from  the  teachers 
within  the  school  district,  whether  it  is 
in  the  gentleman's  State  or  whether  It 
IS  in  my  State.  They  are  also  able  to 
select  the  Interns  who  work  with  that 
teacher. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  school  district 
that  would  give  to  the  State  department 
of  education  the  approval  power  or  the 
veto  power  over  what  teachers  they  would 
hire  or  fire.  If  we  accepted  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  that  Is  exactly  what 
we  would  say.  We  would  say  that  the 
State  superintendent  of  the  schools  In 
Florida  could  veto  the  hiring  of  teachers 
in  Tampa,  Miami,  or  any  other  place,  or 
that  the  State  superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Oregon  could  veto  the  hiring  or 
firing  of  teachers  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  amendment. 
I  believe  it  would  do  great  damage  to 
city  -school  administration,  and  I  think 
it  would  infringe  upon  the  autonomy  of 
coUet^es  and  universities,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated, 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
oppo.sltlon  to  the  amendment. 

.'^s  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  strong  In 
support  of  giving  the  State  departments 
of  education  every  authority  and  every 
responsibility  necessary  for  making  Fed- 
eral programs  function  well,  and  we  do 
that  In  the  Teachers  Corps. 

In  the  next  subsections  we  make  cer- 
tain that  the  State  can  disapprove  any 
grant  given  to  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning  or  to  a  local  school  district. 
But  as  to  the  recruitment,  selection,  and 
enrollment,  it  would  be  completely  un- 
acceptable and  unworkable  for  the  local 
education  agency  and  the  institution  of 
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higher  learning  to  have  to  go  to  the  State 
department  of  education  to  get  approval 
from  the  State  on  each  of  the  teacher 
Interns  they  select  or  the  master  teach- 
ers. 

We  took  this  up  In  the  subcommittee. 
We  decided  at  that  time  that  it  was  wise 
to  write  the  shift  of  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, and  enrollment  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  the  local  school 
and  the  institution  of  higher  learning  as 
we  did  write  it.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down  and 
that  we  leave  the  legislation  as  presently 
whtten. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  impractical.  I 
do  not  believe  It  would  be  good  legisla- 
tion, but  I  rise  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  this  bill  as  reported, 
and  particularly  this  section  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  that 
committee  have  worked  out  an  excellent 
bUl,  I  want  to  congratulate  them.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  work. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  committee,  Is  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job  In  an  area  that 
requires  a  lot  of  hard  work.  He  is  de- 
voted to  his  job  and  Is  performing  out- 
standing service  on  behalf  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  worked  diligently  on 
this  bill.  She  knows  everything  about  it. 
She  has  worked  hard  to  report  a  bill 
that  would  have  a  broad  base  of  support 
In  the  Congress.  She  has  given  excellent 
leadersliip  in  this  field.  So  has  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr,  QuiEl.  So  has  the  distinguished  and 
scholarly  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas].  who  has  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  this  bill.  So  have  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  They  all  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  House. 

I  am  sure  the  bill  In  Its  present  form 
does  not  suit  everybody  In  every  particu- 
lar, but  I  am  sm-e  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, presided  over  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  and  the  committee  Itself, 
have  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  that  is 
not  only  acceptable  but  is  one  of  the  best 
that  lias  come  out  of  any  committee  this 
year. 

I  hope  the  amendment  and  all  crip- 
pling amendments  will  be  defeated.  I 
trust  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    0»TERED    BT    MB.    CTJBNET 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OrrHNrr:  on 
page  10.  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "the 
Commissioner  mav  deem"  and  insert  "may 
be". 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
this  Is  an  amendment  similar  to  the 
one  I  offered  before,  in  that  the  purpose 
of  It  is  to  confine,  as  much  as  possible, 
control  of  the  Teachers  Corps  to  the  local 
educational  agencies. 

What  it  does  Is  this:  The  whole  lan- 


guage of  this  section  is  directed  to  the 
training  that  the  Teachers  Corps  mem- 
bers are  going  to  receive.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  "enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  local  educational 
agencies — upon  approval  in  either  case 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency — or  with  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  members  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  with  such  training." 

And  this  is  the  key  language — "as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subpart." 

The  point  I  make  in  this  amendment, 
the  point  I  speak  to  in  this  language,  is 
that  here  again  we  lodge  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  He  is  the  one  who  Is 
going  to  say  what  sort  of  training  the 
Teachers  Corps  members  are  going  to 
get  In  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies, because  the  language  says  that  he 
can  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  them 
for  such  training  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
act. 

The  only  thing  my  amendment  would 
do  is  to  take  out  the  language,  "the  Com- 
missioner may  deem"  and  to  insert  in 
place  thereof,  "may  be".  So  the  section 
would  read — 

Enter  Into  arrangements,  •  •  •  with  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  •  •  *  to  provide  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  with  such  training  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  Act. 

As  I  see  it,  the  language  I  have  pro- 
posed will  in  no  way  injure  the  bill  at  all. 
It  will  in  no  way  Interfere  with  its  effec- 
tiveness. It  does  constitute.  I  believe,  a 
safeguard,  in  that  it  would  take  out  the 
wide  discretion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  his  ability  to 
tell  the  institutions  and  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  what  training  is  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

I  would  most  certainly  think  that  the 
Members  who  opposed  the  original 
Teachers  Corps  and  who  now  support  it 
in  its  present  version,  because  it  is  ori- 
ented to  local  control,  could  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Again  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
strip  the  Commissioner  of  what  little 
remaining  authority  he  has,  except  to 
pay  the  bills. 

The  Commissioner  must  have  some 
authority.  We  must  place  responsibility. 
If  an  educational  institution  proposed  a 
training  program  which  was  cofnpletely 
inadequate,  he  must  have  the  authority 
to  reject  that  proposal.  The  amendment 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  that. 

If  an  educational  institution  proposed 
a  program  of  training  which  only  pro- 
vided for  1  hour  of  training  per  week, 
the  Commissioner  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  reject  such  program. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Commissioner  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  college  or  uni- 
versity involved  will  work  out  very 
desirable  programs. 

If  we  undertake  to  strip  the  Commis- 


sioner of  the  authority  of  offering  sug- 
gestions and  consultation  with  the 
educational  authorities  and  the  local 
educational  agency  it  would  be  a  grave 
injustice. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  expressed 
my  view  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  Is  not  language  which  is  new  or 
different.  It  occurs  In  title  V,  the  gradu- 
ate fellowship  program.  We  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  authority 
there  to  approve  certain  programs  to 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

We  also  adopted  language  last  year,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  international  af- 
fairs part  of  the  NDEA  Institute,  to  give 
the  Commissioner  authority  to  approve 
programs. 

I  Join  the  chairman  in  opposing  this 
amendment,  because  as  a  person  voting 
for  Federal  fimds  I  want  those  Federal 
funds  spent  for  the  purposes  this  House 
Is  requesting — teacher  training  to  pre- 
pare them  to  work  more  effectively  with 
the  disadvantaged.  The  Commissioner 
Is  directed  not  to  plan  curriculum,  but 
to  see  that  the  f tmds  are  directed  to  those 
types  of  programs  which  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  attracting  people  and 
train  them  particularly  to  work  in  the 
areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  dis- 
advantaged children. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  express 
complete  agreement  with  what  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  said.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  there  was  no 
testimony  before  our  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  universities  who  were  partici- 
pating In  the  Teachers  Corps  program 
by  providing  training  for  the  Interns  that 
these  institutions  felt  put  upon  in  any 
way  In  having  to  come  up  with  training 
programs  which  met  the  purpose  of  the 
overall  Teachers  Corps.  I  know  of  no 
complaints  by  universities  that  they  were 
required  to  provide  some  special  train- 
ing for  the  people  going  into  the  field 
of  teaching  disadvantaged  children. 
Somebody  has  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  training  program  is  appropriate  for 
this  unique  purpose  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  one 
position  to  the  amendment. 

The  Teachers  Corps  law,  part  B  of  title 
V,  gave  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  authority  to  set  the  criteria  for  cur- 
ricula. This  we  opposed  and  the  com- 
mittee removed  that  authority  in  this 
bill.  There  Is  no  authority  in  this  bill  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  set  the 
curricula.  What  the  language  of  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  section  513  does  is  give  the 
Commissioner  the  authority  to  determine 
that  the  programs  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  give  special  training  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  socially  and  culturally  de- 
prived and  use  the  intern  method  of 
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training.  That  is  tlie  k.nd  of  authority 
which  Is  given  to  him  As  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  indicated,  it 
gives  him  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  the  policy  established  by  the  Con- 
gress is  carried  out  That  is  the  extent 
to  which  he  does  ha\e  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  "o 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  is  most  interestma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  previous  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
GuRNEYl,  was  attacked  on  the  basis  tha' 
It  was  invading  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  local  education  officials.  They  said 
It  was  taking  away  the  rights  of  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  just  Kot  started.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  one  bill  on  which 
I  have  not  spoken  before  i  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  later  if  I  have  the  time 

Now  we  hear  the  same  people  saying 
that  we  should  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  all  the  power  to  set  criteria 
and.  if  he  does  not  like  that,  to  throw- 
out  the  program  or  the  criteria.  What  do 
you  mean  by  thaf:"  Are  you  oppo.sed  to 
control?  Are  you  opposed  to  control  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government ''  If 
you  are.  you  would  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  understand  the  gpn- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  to  say  that  there 
is  a  protection  against  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation setting  the  criteria,  but  they  may. 
on  the  other  hand,  approve  or  di.sap- 
prove  of  a  program.  Is  that  correct ''  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  that  question  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course  I  will.  I 
would  like  to  hear  htm  explain  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  control.  I  think  he  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  the  gentleman  is  not 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  authority 
given  to  the  Commis.sioner  of  Education 
here  is  to  set  or  establish  the  training 
programs  and  not  permit  them  to  go  Into 
those  not  Intended  by  thi.-;  act  However, 
the  authority  to  set  the  criteria  was  re- 
moved from  the  Commis-^ioner  by  let'ls- 
lation.  Therefore  he  no  longer  has  that 
authority.  The  previous  amendment, 
which  would  have  required  the  State 
educational  agency  to  approve  the  re- 
cruitment, selection,  and  enrollment  we 
do  not  care  for. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Wh.U  vou  are  sayinL-  i> 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  not 
have  authority  to  establish  the  criteria 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  the 
authority  to  approve  or  dl.-approve  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  criteria  in  the  program  doe.s 
not  meet  with  his  approval  and  he  doe.s 
not  approve  the  program,  the  net  result 
is  he  is  approving  the  criteria. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  wi'.l  yield 
further,  there  Is  quite  a  bit  of  difference 
between  the  Commissioner  having  a 
positive  authority  to  write  currlculums  or 
have  the  authority  to  deny  a  program  If 
the  curricxilum  Is  not  what  he  approves 
of. 


Mr  GROSS.  And.  of  course,  that  is 
what  some  of  us  are  opposed  to  in  thi.s 
legislation  It  is  the  delegation  of  power 
to  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  you  come  here  today  and 
want  to  turn  it  over  to  them.  I  do  not 
understand  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  year  or  two  when  .some  of  the  people 
in  tills  House  were  oppo.sed  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  vigorously  oppcsed 
to  the  Teachers  Corps.  Now  they  embrace 
it. 

Somehow  or  other  they  have  flip- 
flopped  and  today  here  we  are 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tliman  yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course. 

Mr  QUIE  P"or  some  time  we  have  been 
workin^;  on  this  legislation. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes,  and  fcjr  some  time — 
ju.st  a  minute — I  would  be  interested  to 
have  .some  of  you  on  this  committee  ex- 
plain to  me  why  you  opposed  it  before 
and  are  in  here  today  supporting  it  clear 
up  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  ircm  Minnesota 

Mr  QUIE.  I  explained  that  yesterday 
and  have  explained  it  twice  today  This  is 
based  upon  the  changes  which  we  have 
made  in  this  legislation  that  I  opposed 
before.  It  now  meets  with  my  approval 
and  that  is  why  I  support  it  today. 

Mr  GROSS  Has  tiie  gentleman  from 
Minnes(jta  had  a  change  of  heart? 

Mr  QUIE   Not  a  change  of  heart 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  evidently,  it  became 
fashionable? 

Mr.  QUIE  No,  it  is  the  type  of  legis- 
lation of  which  I  approve 

Mr    GROSS    Well 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  <?mendmeat  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  f^lorida  iMr  GuknlyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

A. me: .NO. ME. N'T  OFFERED  EV   .MR    STEICER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amencl.Tient  ofTered  by  Mr  SrriCER  of 
Wisconsin  On  page  29.  line  16.  insert  "lA)" 
after  "thaf  and  on  line  1')  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  ".  and  iBi  not  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  532  shall  be  u.sed  for 
programs  or  projects  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(n.  (2>.  f4),  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (.1)  •• 

'Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.* 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  central  purpose  of  part 
D  i5  the  training  and  professional  up- 
grading of  classroom  teachers  and  other 
key  .<;chool  personnel.  The  existing  insti- 
tute program  under  title  V-B  and  Xi  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  author- 
izes ir^stUutes  only  for:  First,  classroom 
teachers  and  teacher  supervisors:  second, 
counseling  and  guidance  personnel;  third, 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  children 
fourth,  school  librarians;  and  fifth,  edu- 
cational media  specialists. 

Paragraphs  d).  '2i.  (4< .  i5i.  '6i.  and 
'7i  of  part  D  includes  all  of  these  cate- 
gories and  adds  other  school  personnel 


such  as  the  school  social  worker  and 
other  classroom  teachers  engaged  m 
Work  with  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children  and  for  gifted  children. 

The  categories  of  .school  personnel 
listed  in  these  paragraphs  are  those  most 
in  need  of  training  or  retraining  because 
they  have  the  greatest  impact  on  educa- 
tion and  the  closest  contact  with  the 
children.  The  focus  of  this  program 
needs  to  be  kept  upon  the.se  personnel. 

The  other  paragraphs  in  section  531  ib 
of  part  D  expand  the  program  to  include 
tt-acher  aides  and  other  nonpiofessiona! 
personnel,  school  administrators,  and 
auxiliary  pers:)nnel  recruited  from  othe.' 
l)rofes.sioiis  to  help  in  the  schools.  While 
institute  programs  for  such  personnel 
will  be  valuable,  they  should  not  be  per- 
muted to  exceed  a  relatively  .'mall  per- 
cent of  the  total  program.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are  aware  of  my  con- 
cern for  the  development  of  improved 
programs  for  teacher  aides  and  parapro- 
fessionals.  But  the  most  pre.ssing  need? 
exist  insofar  as  profes.sional  quality 
cla.ssroom  in.st ruction  is  concerned  and 
it  IS  for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  congre.ssional  direction  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  keep  this 
program  sharply  and  overwiielmingly 
focused  upon  the  training  needs  of 
teachers  and  other  .school  personnel  who 
directly  affect  the  quality  of  tducation 
Under  funds  budgeted  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  1968,  this  amendment  would 
permit  the  Commissioner,  if  he  wished, 
to  expend  over  $6  million  for  training  in 
the  other  categories. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  REroRo 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

Therp  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  :shortage  of  all  kinds 
of  educational  personnel,  and  I  believe 
that  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  the 
full  committee  report  on  H  R  10943 
makes  clear  the  committee  concern  with 
the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  educa- 
tional personnel  of  all  kinds  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools. 

To  meet  this  cr.txal  demand — 

Reads  the  report — 
msny  thousands  c'  additional  teachers  and 
other   education'-!    personnel    are    needed  at 
.UI  levels. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  by  1975,  900,000  new  sec- 
ondar>-  .school  teachers  and  92.i.000  new 
kindergarten  r.nd  elementary  teachers 
may  be  needed. 

The  purpj.  e  ..r  H.R    10943— 

The  report  continues — 

Is  to  coordinate,  bro.^dpn,  and  st.'engthen  pro- 
grams for  the  tralnln?  and  improvement  cf 
teachers  and  oihe:  educational  personnel  so 
as  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
to  help  meet  the  critical  shortages  of  ade- 
quately trained  educational   pyersonnel.  .  ■  • 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  the  committee  members 
themselves  recognized  that  one  meaning- 
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ful  way  of  meeting  this  crisis  in  educa- 
tion— this  teacher  gap^is  through  the 
training  and  employment  of  subprofes- 
sionals  as  education  aides.  Right  now 
there  are  some  125.000  educational  aides 
being  employed  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  another  25.000  through  funding  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  We 
need  to  devise  better  training  programs 
to  maximize  the  potential  contribution 
which  school  aides  can  make  in  meeting 
our  desperate  shortage  of  educational 
personnel. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
one  of  the  leading  thinkers  and  practi- 
tioners of  the  subprofessional  movement, 
Dr.  Arthur  Pearl,  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Dr.  Pearl 
described  the  Nation's  total  education 
manpower  needs  and  urged  the  possibili- 
ties of  meeting  those  needs  through  more 
extensive  and  better  planned  use  of  sub- 
professionals. 

E\idently  the  committee  was  im- 
pressed with  what  Dr.  Pearl  had  to  say 
because  in  the  new  proposed  part  D  of 
title  V.  programs  or  projects  to  train 
teacher  aides  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  a  type  of  undertaking  which  will  qual- 
ify for  support.  Further,  in  Its  report,  the 
committee  had  this  to  say  about  sub- 
professionals  : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new 
section  504  locil  school  districts.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities v.ill  receive  a.^sistance  to  Identify  per- 
siin-s  interested  in  the  educational  profes- 
■slon  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tional career,  whether  :uch  career  uould 
start  at  a  pro/r.v-.sioria.'  or  subprofessional 
!eie!.  and  to  publicize  availability  of  oppor- 
tunities in  education    .  .  . 

Lastly,  the  committee  wishes  to  re- 
state its  interest  in  providing  increased 
.support  of  programs  for  the  training  of 
teacher  aides.  Under  the  proposed  sub- 
part i2'  of  part  B  of  title  V  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams to  attract  and  train  teachers' 
aides.  In  the  proposed  part  D.  programs 
or  projects  to  train  teacher  aides  are 
specifically  mentioned  as  a  type  of  under- 
taking which  will  qualify  for  support. 

The  committee  cannot  overstate  its  in- 
terest in  providing  support  for  this  type 
of  program.  Equally  important,  however, 
is  the  training  of  teachers  to  work  with 
teacher  aides.  An  institute,  or  inservice 
training  program  designed  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose  might  qualify  for  support 
under  part  D.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, this  committee  is  hopeful  that  other 
tiaininc  programs  supported  by  title  'V 
funds,  though  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses, V.  ill  nevertheless  include  a  compo- 
nent designed  to  prepare  teachers  to 
work  with  teacher  aides,  particularly  to 
develop  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators  of  the 
advantages  of  using  such  aides  in  posi- 
tions of  increasing  responsibility  com- 
mensurate with  training  and  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  the  committee  hearings 
and  the  committee  report  make  it  clear 
that  one  of  the  major  thrusts  behind 
title  V,  and  one  of  the  expectations  of 
the  committee  in  passing  title  V  was 
the  keen  awareness  of  the  importance. 


the  significance,  of  teacher  aides  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  process. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stei- 
GERl.  I  think  without  a  doubt  there  are 
some  programs  outlined  in  the  nine  sub- 
paragraphs on  page  28  and  29  that 
should  have  higher  priority  than  others. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  so  as  to  bring  It 
up  at  a  later  time  after  we  have  had  a  re- 
port from  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  within  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  The  Advisory 
Council  is  to  report  back  on  the  teaching 
needs  in  the  country,  and  as  to  what 
items  should  have  higher  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I 
may  suggest  so,  a  bit  unwise  to  provide 
legislation  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Advisory  Council  to  advise  us  on 
what  the  priorities  should  be,  and  then 
in  the  same  legislation  decide  that  we  al- 
ready know  what  the  priorities  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^ould  think  we  might 
accomplish  the  objective  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  seeks  by  a  colloquy  on 
the  floor,  and  agree  as  to  the  subjects  we 
think  do  need  priority  at  this  time,  but 
wait  until  after  the  Advisory  Council 
has  reported  back  to  the  Congress.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  better  procedure. 
I  could  hope  the  Members  would  follow 
today,  If  it  meets  with  any  kind  of  fav- 
orable reaction  by  our  very  charming 
friend  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Also  I  would  like  to  know  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  on  this  matter. 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewomaif  yield? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  ap- 
propriate to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
greatest  needs  exist  in  the  subpara- 
graphs I  have  listed  in  the  amendment, 
subparagraphs  1.  2,  4.  5.  6,  and  7  and 
that  this  is  a  fair  analysis  of  the  intent 
of  this  House  and  this  Committee? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  I  were  to  pick 
out  those  items  on  those  two  pages 
which  I  felt  were  in  greatest  need  I 
would  have  picked  out  the  very  ones  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  picked 
out. 

When  one  looks  at  the  educational 
needs  around  the  country,  these  are  the 
items  of  highest  priority,  as  I  see  it.  ?.t 
the  pie.sent  time,  but  I  would  also  like 
to  have  the  views  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, whom  I  would  hope  would  make  a 
greater  in-depth  study,  and  then  report 
back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouM  say 
in  the  committee  in  the  conversation  on 
which  of  the  longer  list  we  would  in- 
clude, the  feelings  from  the  gent'eman 
from  Wisconsin  were  in  evidence  there 


that  the  g:ef.t;:-si  needs  were  the  ones 
the  gentleman  rndicated,  and  the  other 
ones  v.'e:e  not  in  so  great  a  need,  bit  we 
did  certify  the  longer  list  in  there,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  programs  because, 
as  it  says  on  page  27:  "Programs  or 
projects  under  this  section  may  include, 
among  others,"  and  then  it  goes  through 
the  longer  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  determine  where 
the  priorities  really  ought  to  be  when 
we  know  what  the  report  of  the  Council 
is.  I  do  not  beleve  the  Congress  is  able 
right  now  to  set  the  priorities  them- 
selves. We  need  the  benefit  of  add'tional 
study,  and  maybe  we  will  come  to  a  con- 
clusion at  that  time,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  State  priorities  are,  and  -ve 
want  to  leave  that  up  to  the  local  ed- 
ucational units  who  really  know  what 
their  needs  are. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentlewoman  yield 
further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  colloquy 
on  this,  both  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
of  this  committee,  that  the  greatest 
needs  are  in  the  training  and  upgrading 
of  professional  classroom  teachers,  and 
that  the  priorities  will  then  come  back 
to  the  Congress  after  the  creation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee,  I  will 
withdraw  my  amendment  from  further 
consideration,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  may 
be  withdrawn. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  take  this  time 
to  explain  to  the  Committee  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  consist  of  the 
language  of  the  first  amendment  that 
I  offered  to  the  bill,  in  other  words,  to 
strike  out  the  Teachers  Corps  from  the 
bill.  It  affects  the  bill  in  no  other  respect. 
The  motion  to  recommit  will  strike  out 
the  Teachers  Corps  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  presumed  from 
reading  page  38  of  the  committee  report 
that  an  amendment  was  going  to  be  of- 
fered to  strike  out  section  507  of  this  bill 
by  a  member  of  the  committee;  for  this 
reason  I  did  not  propose  such  an  amend- 
ment. But  I  believe  such  an  amendment 
would  have  been  in  order,  and  I  think  it 
is  well  that  this  Committee  direct  its 
attention  to  this  business  of  the  whole- 
sale hiring  of  consultants  at  extravagant 
fees  in  this  and  other  programs. 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
bill  a  year  ago  I  offered  an  amendment 
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to  make  certain  that  the  people  i:i  those 
districts  where  projects  under  title  in 
were  approved  would  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  was  being  ex- 
pended on  a  particular  project — how- 
many  $100-a-day  and  $150-a-day  and 
$250-a-day  consultants  they  were  being 
taxed  to  maintain  in  that  program. 

I  was  unsuccessful  in  that  effort  be- 
cause apparently  a  majority  of  the  House 
did  not  feel  that  this  was  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  people  have  the  right 
to  be  informed  upon. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  that  since  last 
October  I  have  been  trying  to  secure 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a:i  ag- 
gregate or  a  breakdown  of  the  numbers 
of  this  type  of  high-pnced  consultants 
that  have  been  hired  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  bill.  You  understand. 
of  course,  that  In  section  507  of  this  bill 
we  have  virtually  the  same  consultant 
provisions.  Incidentally,  I  never  was  able 
to  get  the  total  amount.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  so-called  sampling  I  did 
receive  of  them  would  be  somewhat 
shocking — if  not  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  then  certainly  to  some  of  the 
folks  back  home  who  have  to  pay  the  bill 
for  these  programs. 

Here  Is  what  the  sampling  showed: 

Thirty-two  out  of  forty-two  projects 
that  were  sampled  used  consultants. 
Right  now  I  would  guess  that  about  1.400 
title  m  projects  have  been  approved  or 
will  be  approved  within  the  next  60  days. 

The  32  in  the  sampling  d:d  employ  147 
consultants.  Salaries  or  fees  ran  as  high 
as  $250  a  day. 

Of  these  32  out  of  42  projects  that  were 
sampled,  17  used  an  aggregate  of  44  con- 
sultants at  $100  a  day :  one  project  used  a 
consultant  at  $250  a  day;  another  used 
three  consultants  at  S200  a  day.  and  an- 
other project  used  three  consultants  at 
$150  a  day. 

Sixteen  of  the  thirty -two  projects  were 
using  56  additional  consultants  at  $50 
a  day. 

I  would  only  ask  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
enthusiasm  you  have  for  this  bill,  that 
you  give  some  sensible  consideration  to 
the  direction  In  which  we  are  going  in 
this  way  and  attempt  to  pare  down  the 
tremendous  costs  of  the  consultants  in 
these  programs. 

I  think  you  would  find  that  had  my 
amendment  been  adopted  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  bill  last  year 
that  you  might  get  quite  a  reaction  from 
the  folks  back  home  after  the  breakdown 
of  itemized  expen.ses  appeared  in  the 
local  press. 

Regretfully  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  the  situation  in  this  bill  today. 
But  at  least  let  us  be  frank  with  the 
people  of  the  country  who  are  paying 
the  cost  of  these  progrrims,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  we  are  preparing  to  go 
to  them  with  a  tax  increase  It  is  high 
time  we  used  some  prudence  in  all  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  will 
be  heard  accordingly  in  louder  voices 
before  very  long 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
amendments  and  the  bill  conclude  in  5 
minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.'^trike  the  requisite  r^.umljer  of  word.'^ 

I  take  this  time  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  some  information  concerning 
the  teacher  recruitment  program.  One 
of  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction,  was 
in  connection  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  in  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture of  the  loan  program.  Does  tb.e  com- 
mittee have  any  Information  which 
would  Interpret  the  effect  of  that  for- 
giveness feature  m  the  recruitment  of 
teachers^  k 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.'chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr  KYL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  m.ay  .say 
there  Is  a  division  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  foreivene.ss  fea- 
ture in  NDEA  loans  Last  year  we  asked 
the  Office  of  Education  precisely  the 
question  which  you  have  lust  asked:  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  foreiveness 
feature  attracted  people  to  the  teaching 
profession''  And  they  .said  that  tliere  wa.s 
no  evidence  at  that  time  that  the  for- 
givene.ss  did  do  this  However,  they  also 
said  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  did 
not  do  this  We  are  simply  not  sure  of 
the  effect  of  it. 

Some  of  us  on  the  committee  fee!  that 
maybe  tho.se  funds  miKht  be  spent  in 
better  ways  than  the  forgiveness  factor. 

Mr.  KYL  May  I  a.sk  one  further  ques- 
tion'' The  statistics  should  reveal  defi- 
nitely whether  thosp  people  who  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  forgivene.ss  features 
are  entering  the  fields  where  we  sought 
t^achfr  training  in  a  specific  subject 
area,  or  perhaps  in  the  area  of  guidance 
and  counseling.  Are  there  any  figures 
which  would  show  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oret,'on  I  am  not  sure 
I  understand  the  second  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  Under  the  defen.se  educa- 
tion program  we  .said  we  needed  teach- 
ers in  specific  categories.  Now.  we  should 
be  able  to  determine,  if  we  have  kept  any 
records  at  all,  whether  or  not  we  had 
answered  the  requirements,  the  neces- 
sities. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  question 
Is  not  related  at  all  to  the  forgiveness 
factor. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  a  recipient  of  a  loan  did 
indeed  go  into  teaching'  we  know  the 
area  of  teaching  that  per.son  entered, 
and  there  should  be  some  way  of  deter- 
mining whether  we  were  meeting  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  forgiveness  feature. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  forgive- 
ness feature,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  applies  to  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion, all  phases  of  teaching.  So  we  would 
not  have  any  statistics  from  that  partic- 
ular standpoint.  The  only  statistics  that 
I  can  think  of  that  would, respond  to 
your  question  would  be  in  the  number  of 
people  who  have  enrolled  in  specific  in- 
stitutes: How  many  teachers  have  en- 
rolled in  institutes  for  guidance  and 
counseling,  or  how  many  have  enrolled 
in  ElngUsh.  I  am  very  .sorrv*  I  did  not 
bring  that  Information  to  the  floor  today. 
I  do  not  recall  what  those  statements 
were.  But  I  will  supply  the  information 


for  you.  It  is  not  conclusive  evidence, 
but  it  would  give  some  indication  of  how 
successful  it  is  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  ChEiirman.  House 
passage  of  HR.  10943  will  mark  anoth- 
er great  step  forward  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  progressive  and  creative  bond 
between  the  National  Government  and 
local  governments  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. This  bill,  which  amends  and  ex- 
tends title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  will  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing to  alleviate  a  predicted  severe  short- 
age of  teachers,  as  well  as  reinforce  local 
responsibility  for  teachers  selection. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  assist- 
ing local  authorities,  has  already  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  training 
of  educational  personnel.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  other  fed- 
erally sponsored  training  programs  and 
fellowships  have  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  both  higher  education  and 
the  elementary  and  secondary  .schools. 
Yet.  a  great  need  for  additional  teach- 
ers, and  further  assistance  at  all  levels, 
still  exists. 

Included  in  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  a  revision  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  program.  The  Corps  has 
had  wide  and  successful  acceptance 
among  many  local  school  districts.  The 
revisions  in  the  program  promise  to 
strengthen  it  by  placing  full  responsi- 
bility for  its  implementation  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities.  The  Corps 
was  created  by  title  V.  part  B  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  train 
teachers  who  will  assist  in  supplemen- 
tarj-  roles  in  improving  schooling  in 
urban  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas, 
as  well  as  sending  in  teams  consisting 
of  an  experienced  teacher  and  several 
young  college  graduates  to  strengthen, 
under  local  supervision,  school  pro- 
grams. After  a  3-month  summer  train- 
ing period  at  a  designated  college,  the 
interns  are  assigned  to  a  local  school 
while  doing  part-time  graduate  work  at 
a  nearby  university. 

The  already  evident  benefits  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  have  been  manifold.  The 
Corps  has  assisted  in  improving  public 
education  in  poverty  areas  by  insuring 
that  properly  trained,  concerned  teach- 
ers are  the  ones  who  work  with  the  un- 
derprivileged child.  The  Corps  has  also 
encouraged  the  development  of  new  cur- 
rlculums  In  teacher  training  courses, 
which  are  directed  at  instruction  of  po- 
tential teachers  who  will  work  with  dis- 
advantaged youths.  Thus,  new  and  better 
techniques  in  this  highly  specialized  area 
are  constantly  evolving.  Finally,  in  ad- 
dition to  helping  to  off.set  the  teacher 
shortage  problem  in  general,  the  Corps 
has  a  corollary  effect.  It  encourages 
young  college  graduates  to  consider 
working  with  the  underprivileged  child 
and  entering  such  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

These  are  farsiuhted  goals.  They  are, 
however,  not  visionary.  They  are  firmly 
based  In  reality.  Last  year  this  Nation 
faced  a  shortage  of  160,000  trained  edu- 
cational personnel.  As  expected,  the  most 
severe  shortages  occurred  In  the  area 
with  the  greatest  need — urban  ghettos. 
and  impoverished  rural  sections. 
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With  the  inunense  and  formidable 
obstacles  confronting  the  educationally 
deprived,  the  Teachers  Corps  was  able. 
In  1  year  of  minuscule  operation,  only 
to  make  a  limited  impact.  However,  an 
impact  was  made.  In  a  unanimous 
chorus  all  the  local  districts  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Corps  teachers  during 
the  last  year  have  praised  the  program. 
I  find  the  Education  Committee  re- 
vision and  the  new  lease  on  the  life  it 
gives  the  Teachers  Corps  to  be  of  prime 
interest  and  importance.  In  line  with 
the  time-honored  theory  of  maintain- 
ing local  responsibility  for  education, 
H.R.  10943  insures  local  control  of  the 
Corps.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  colleges  and  local  school  boards  will 
now  "recruit,  select,  and  enroll"  the  vol- 
unteers who  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Furthermore, 
the  local  school  districts  will  be  required 
to  pay  10  percent  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Corps  members.  The  $33  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1968  will  enable  the 
Corps  to  train  4.000  volunteers. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  bill  has  to  offer. 
Despite  its  evident  benefits,  the  Teachers 
Corps  alone  will  not  solve  all  of  our 
teacher  shortage  problems.  Other  more 
varied  approaches  must  be  undertaken 
to  attract  more  and  better  young  people 
to  the  education  professions.  Many  po- 
tentially excellent  teachers  are  going 
into  other  fields  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
encouragement  and  support  for  the 
financial  training  of  educational  person- 
nel. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 504,  money  will  be  made  available 
to  local  school  districts.  State  education- 
al agencies,  and  colleges,  to  Identify  per- 
sons Interested  In  education  professions, 
encourage  them  to  pursue  such  a  career, 
and  publicize  the  availability  of  oppor- 
tunities in  education. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  includes  pro- 
visions for  granting  money  to  States  en- 
abling them  to  support  local  efforts  to 
attract,  and  qualify  in  areas  of  critical 
shortage  additional  teachers  and  aides. 
H.R.  10943  also  liberalizes  the  require- 
ments and  extends  the  scope  of  Federal 
fellowship  programs  for  the  education 
professions. 

Additional  grants  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  colleges  and  State  and  local 
agencies  for  preservice  and  inservice 
training  in  teaching,  counseling,  guid- 
ance, administration,  and  work  in  spe- 
cialized areas  such  as  education  of  the 
handicapped,  the  gifted,  and  the  social- 
ly, culturally,  and  economically  deprived 
child. 

The  nearly  unanimous  support  for  the 
bill  in  committee  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  ongoing  concern  which  this  Congress 
must  have  for  the  education  of  our 
Nation's  youth.  There  is  little  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  today's  vote  will  help  as- 
sure our  country  of  Its  position  of  con- 
tinued preeminence  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  an 
editorial  published  last  Wednesday 
morning  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
pointed  out  that  authority  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Teachers  Corps 


must  come  very  soon  if  the  vital  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
are  to  be  met. 

The  article  also  emphasizes  that  these 
needs  are  far  too  vital  to  sacrifice  in 
wrangling  over  operational  details.  For 
this  reason  I  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Text  of  the  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  some  encouragement  in  the  news 
that  the  controversial  Teachers  Corps  has  not 
been  completely  abandoned  by  Congress  and 
that  final  action  to  extend  the  program  may 
yet  be  obtained  before  authority  for  the  Corps 
expires  on  June  30.  The  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  agreed  to  continue  the 
Corps  for  three  years  as  part  of  a  $1.1  billion 
measure  for  recruitment  and  training  of 
educational  personnel. 

In  order  to  salvage  the  program  It  has  been 
necessary  to  shift  major  responsibility  for  the 
Corps  from  Washmgton  to  State  and  local 
authorities,  a  move  which  may,  In  some 
cases,  be  desirable  and  in  others  possibly  de- 
feat the  whole  purpose  of  the  Corpa.  Never- 
theless, from  an  over-all  standpoint,  It  Is 
better  that  the  Teachers  Corps  be  kept  In 
operation  under  a  revised  setup,  whatever  Its 
limitations,  than  to  haggle  the  outfit  to 
death  In  disagreement  over  details  and  con- 
trol of  Its  operations.  The  services  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  are  very  much  needed. 

Disadvantaged  children  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  ought  to  be  helped  now.  They  and 
their  parents  are  not  likely  to  care  whether 
teachers  are  recruited  locally  and  the  train- 
ing programs  developed  by  local  universities 
or  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  so  long  as 
teachers  are  found  and  the  programs  can 
meet  the  requirements.  The  main  question  Is 
whether  the  $135  million  it  would  authorize 
to  support  the  program  Is  enough. 

The  same  applies  to  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  teaching  fellowships  and  de- 
velopment grants.  Education  and  Job-train- 
ing are  the  main  weapons  against  poverty. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  action  is 
urgently  needed  on  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  this  week  which  would 
extend  and  amend  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  program.  I  urge  its  approval,  for 
we  are  nearing  the  June  30  deadline  and 
I  believe  It  Is  essential  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  continue  in  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  June  7  offers  a  succinct  report 
on  the  background  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  some  of  the  issues  which  have 
been  raised,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  fledgling  program  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  prove  its  promise  as  a 
vital  weapon  in  the  effort  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  which  Is  our  greatest  and 
most  difficult  problem  In  the  area  of 
education. 

The  article  follows: 
Fears  Allayed:   Teacher  Corps  Not  Dtino 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

Reports  of  the  Impending  death  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  are  premature.  The 
corps  is  very  much  alive  and  likely  to  re- 
main so. 

It  does  face  a  tight  time  schedule.  The 
existing  authorization  expires  June  30.  And 
the  way  the  corps  operates  may  be  altered 
somewhat.  At  least  three  amendments  will  be 
offered  and  accepted  in  the  House  Education 
subcommittee  beaded  by  Rep.  Edith  Oreen. 
D-Ore. 

Fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
were  based  on  Mrs.  Green's  frequent  state- 


ments of  criticism  but.  she -said  yesterday, 
she  does  not  Intend  to  kill  the  program.  She 
does   support   amendments. 

"I  don't  think  they  should  equate  a  ques- 
tion about  a  program  with  opposition  to  it," 
Mrs.  Green  said. 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Teacher  Corps 
as  long  as  It  helps  provide  more  teachers. 
The  shortage  of  teachers  is  the  most  critical 
education  matter  la  the  country.  We  must 
really  work  to  find  ways  to  attract  teachers 
and  retain  them." 

amendments  noted 

All  three  amendments  are  supported  by 
the  Republicans  as  well  as  Mrs.  Green,  the 
same  coalition  that  forced  the  House  to  ac- 
cept similar  amendments  10  days  ago  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Specifically,  the  three  amendments  would: 

Shift  decisions  on  Teacher  Corps  curricu- 
lum to  the  colleges  where  the  teachers  are 
trained. 

Shift  responsibility  for  recruitment  to  the 
local  schools  and  colleges. 

Require  that  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  where  Teacher  Corps  teachers  work 
part  time  pay  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of 
the  program's  cost. 

Without  the  first  amendment.  Mrs.  Green 
said  the  bill  would  be  acceptable  to  her. 

Without  the  second  amendment,  Repub- 
Ucaa  leaders  said  they  would  vote  no. 

The  third  amendment  reflects  Republican- 
sponsored  language  already  Included  in  ap- 
propriations legislation. 

All  three  are  acceptable  to  the  Johnson 
administration,  according  to  Richard  Gra- 
ham, director  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
Teacher  Corps  division. 

"We  see  no  objection  to  the  amendments," 
Graham  said.  "They  reflect  what  we  are  doing 
now." 

What  worries  him.  Graham  added.  Is  the 
shortage  of  time  to  beat  the  June  30  dead- 
line. 

In  fact,  the  Johnson  administration  is 
seeking  to  win  at  least  a  temporary  extension 
of  the  program  to  keep  the  agency  Intact 
this  summer. 

Late  last  month,  $3.8  million  was  appro- 
priated, but  it  can  be  used  only  if  authority 
Is  obtained  extending  the  corps  beyond  June 
30. 

Office  of  Education  officials  held  a  break- 
fast meeting  yesterday  with  some  members 
of  the  Senate  Education  subcommittee  and 
asked,  among  other  things,  that  a  separate 
bill  extending  the  corps  for  six  months  be 
launched. 

Mrs.  Green  opposed  any  separate  bill  giving 
a  short  extension  to  the  corps,  adding:  "1 
believe  there  are  plenty  of  other  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  the  same 
way." 

Mrs.  Green  has  promised  prompt  action. 
Her  subcommittee  began  closed-door  consid- 
eration of  the  Hlglier  Education  Act,  which 
includes  the  Teacher  Corps,  yesterday.  It  will 
come  before  the  full  Committee  next  Tues- 
day, and  could  go  immediately  to  the  House 
floor. 

COULD    BE    MARRED 

This  sanguine  outlook  in  the  House  could 
be  marred  by  a  liberal  revolt  within  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind..  one  of  the 
original  architects  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  Is 
determined  that  It  shall  retain  its  "national" 
Image. 

Republicans  and  Mrs.  Green  are  just  as 
determined  that  It  shall  be  locally  controlled. 
A  GOP  spokesman  explained,  however,  that 
the  amendments  do  not  disturb  the  Office  of 
Education's  power,  of  final  approval  and.  In 
fact,  welcomed  the  prestige  and  publicity 
that  can  be  given  the  Teacher  Corps  If  It 
keeps  its  Washington  base. 

He  confidently  predicted:  "We've  got  the 
votes  on  this  one.  there's  nothing  they  can 
do." 
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Rep.  James  G.  0'H.iri  D-Mich  ,  one  of  the 
liberals  on  the  Brademaa  team,  said  he  will 
not  accept  harmful  imendments  j'.ist  be- 
cause of  a  show  ol  power  ijy  Mrs  Oreen  and 
the  Republicans.  But  if  the  amendments  do 
not  hurt  the  program,  he  will  not  oppose 
them,  for  the  same  reason. 

Republican  criticism  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  ba|^  on  objections  to  Its  posture  as  an 
■'elite  corps." 

"Our  position."  said  Rep  Charles  Goodell. 
R-N.Y.,  "is  that  the  Teacher  Corps  should  be 
coordinated  with  and  lolded  into  existing 
teacher  training  programs  We  do  not  oppose 
the  concept  of  special  training  for  teachers 
of   slum   children  but    they  should   not 

get  special  treatment  over  others  doing  the 
same  thing." 

Republicans  point  to  the  S275  million  au- 
thorized this  year  tor  teatiier  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  If 
the  administration  were  truly  interested  in 
training  slum  teachers,  thii  item  could  be 
used  the  same  way  as  the  Teacher  Corps,  they 
argue.  But  only  12  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion was  requested  in  the  budget 

MEMBERSHIP     OP     1.213 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  first  authorized  In 
1965  as  part  of  the  antipoverty  effort  to  im- 
prove schooling  for  dUadvinuged  children 
It  was  not  funded  the  Mrs:  year  and  got  un- 
der way  In  great  haste  Ust  summer  when 
Congress  belatedy  gave  It  enough  money  for 
a  modest  start. 

Today,  the  corps  has  1.213  members  as- 
signed to  275  schools  across  the  country  They 
teach  part  time  and  work  on  master's 
degrees  (tultlon-free)  at  nearby  colleges. 
They  have  been  receiving  pay  equal  to  start- 
ing teacher  salaries  but  that  will  be  changed 
by  the  pending  leglsl.itlnn  From  now  on. 
corps  member  will  receive  weekly  »75  grants 
with  an  additional  $15  for  each  dependent. 

The  Teacher  Corps  orizinaMy  was  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  but  was  partially 
shifted  to  the  Elementary  ^iid  ^^eoondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  because  of  fear  of  Mrs  Oreen. 
During  the  debate  on  the  ESEA  amendments. 
It  was  cut  from  that  bin.  le.ivlng  it  again  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  Mrs  Greet 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ANNUN2IO.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  its  critics,  but  I  am 
not  one  of  them  I  am  a  rum  supporter  of 
this  creative  new  ver.t  ;re  to  help  the 
Nation's  underprivileged  .schoolchildren. 
And  I  find  that  many  people  who  are 
supposed  to  oppo.se  it — local  school  su- 
perintendents, principals,  and  teachers — 
are  in  fact  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
program. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  commeti/s 
of  men  and  women  uho  work  directly 
with  Teachers  Corpsnicn  A.s  people  on 
the  spot,  they  are  best  able  to  judge  the 
success — or  failure^ — of  the  young  in- 
terns and  the  experienced  teachers  who 
supervise  them  under  the  program.  These 
are  the  people  who  can  tell  whether  a 
child  actually  reads  bt^ttcr.  or  responds 
more  readily  to  Instruction;  or  at  least 
improves  in  classroom  deportment,  be- 
cause of  the  personal  attention  of  a 
corpsman. 

Corpsmen  do  not  replace  regular 
teachers  in  the  classroom  They  merely 
take  the  children  who  need  extra  help 
30  that  the  regular  instructor  can  main- 
tain a  normal  schedule  of  studies  for  the 
other  children.  The  response  of  class- 
room teachers  and  supervisors  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  is  f^ratifying  to  me  and. 
I  hope,  to  my  colleagues 

Superintendent  of  .schools,  Rio  Grande 
City.  Tex  • 


These  young  pe<jple  are  enthusiastic,  pre- 
pared, and  willing  to  work  with  under- 
privileged children  and  we  are  In  dire  need 

of  their  help 

Principal.  Ford  Road  School,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn  : 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school  Every  day  it 
is  a  delight  to  be  with  them.  What's  going  on 
here  inspires  me  to  want  to  do  more. 

Principal,  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High 
Sch'jol,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

I  Wish  that  I  had  about  10  mire  Corps 
members  Just  like  the  ones  I  have.  Then  I 
would  have  the  most  swinging  program  in  the 
Stale 

A  Chicago  principal  who  remains  un- 
named for  good  ca'ose : 

Our  teachers  see  these  Teacher  Corps  kld.^ 
here  till  5:30.  6:00  o'clock  .  .  .  They  are  be- 
ginning to  get  competitive,  now  nobody  runs 
out  when  the  bell  rings,  all  doing  a  better 

job. 

Classroom  teacher.  Ford  Road  School, 
Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Corpsmen  are  a  godsend  We  have  always 
wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  the  Individual 
problems  of  our  children  We  can  do  It  now 
through  the  Te  icher  Corps  team.  I  just  wish 
we  had  more  of  them. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  en- 
dorsement "oi  tlie  Teachers  Corps  comes 
not  from  a  school  adminLstrator  or 
teacher  but  from  a  youns?  pirl  who 
dropped  out  of  school.  She  says; 

The  te  im  le.ider  Is  helping  me  to  get  ready 
for  my  high  schoijl  equivalency  test. 

Commenting  on  an  action  that  will 
help  her  get  a  better  job  and  may  change 
the  course  of  her  life,  she  concludes 
simply . 

I  Jid:i  t  e-.eii  know  I  could  take  a  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  the  views  of 
the  people  on  the  spot.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  them  more  Teachers  Corps- 
men.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  help  local 
school  systems  help  children  m  this  way 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
.\ct  winch  we  iiave  accepted  are.  as  much 
as  any  legislation  likely  to  come  before 
tile  90th  Congress,  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  found  strength 
in  education  Lawmaking  bodies  on  the 
State  and  Federal  level  have  recognized 
the  importan?e  ot.  and  the  value  of.  an 
educated  population  Surely  if  those  who 
preceded  us  in  this  Chamber  had  not 
recognized  the  importance  of  education 
by  pa.sciing  such  measures  as  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  various  GI 
bills  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 — to  mention  but  a  few — we  would 
have  a  much  greater  task  cut  out  for  us 
today. 

Yet  today  the  most  educated  nation 
on  the  face  of  th.e  earth  is  facing  a  severe 
educational  challenge  Last  fall  our  coun- 
try -yvas  faced  with  an  uiiprecedented 
shortage  of  nearly  170,000  qualified 
teachers  The  shortaee  is  most  acute  in 
areas  where  education  has  already 
slipped  behind — in  depre.s.spd  rural  areas 
and  in  urban  slum.s  The  situation  is 
growing  worse,  and  it  will  continue  to 


worsen  unless  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  take  action  to  remedy  it. 

We  need  more  qualified  teachers.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  teachmg  profession.  If 
we  succeed.  I  am  confident  very  many  of 
oui"  college  students  will  be  attracted 
to  careers  in  teaching. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ments give  proper  attention  to  the  need 
of  retaining  qualified  teachers  in  the 
profe.ssion  It  is  imiwrtant,  I  believe,  that 
we  make  u.se  of  every  opportunity  to  en- 
courage the  teachers  of  our  children  to 
further  enrich  themselves,  to  continue 
their  education,  to  erase,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists, the  feeling  that  teaching  is  a  dead- 
end occupation. 

The  strong  bipartisan  support  ihe.se 
amendments  received  are  a  very  real 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  tine  leadership  of  our  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins! .  I 
believe  the  Congress  has  cast  its  vote  for 
education  and  educators  by  casting  its 
vote  for  these  amendments. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  vitally  impor- 
tant bill  now  before  us,  H  R.  10943.  to 
amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  be  promptly 
and  overwhelmingly  approved. 

In  summary,  this  bill  would  establish 
four  teacher  recruitment  and  training 
programs  under  title  V  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  also  make  improving 
modifications  in  some  other  already 
existing  programs. 

The  authoritative  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  here  this  afternoon 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  properly  trained 
and  qualified  teachers  in  this  country 
right  now.  and  the  same  authorities  esti- 
mate that  .some  900.000  new  secondary 
and  925.000  new  kindergarten  and  ele- 
meiuaiy  teachers  will  be  needed  by  1975 

The  programs  propo.sed  by  this  bill  are 
wi.sely  designed  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  that  will  increasingly  arise  over 
the  next  .several  years. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  deal  exclusively  with  the  recruit- 
ment, preparation,  and  inservice  training 
of  teachers  and  other  key  educational 
personnel. 

It  may  well  be  the  most  important  and 
effi^K^Mve  educational  measure  that  will 
come  before  this  Congre.ss  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  our  basic  educational  problem  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  cla.ssroom  teacher, 
above  all  other  things,  is  the  single  most 
vital  factor  in  our  whole  educational 
structure 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  long  over- 
due and  .significant  extension  of  the 
Teachers  Corps,  which  is  rccot'nized  as 
the  best  means  yet  devised  throu.eh 
which  competent  educational  assistance 
can  be  provided  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  the 
best  compromise  of  different  judgments 
and  opinions  that  can  be  legislatively 
presented;  there  caii  be  no  arnument 
about  Its  basic  purpose,  which  is  to  help 
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assure  that  there  is  an  able  teacher  in 
every  classroom  in  every  school  in  this 
country;  the  programs  in  this  bill  are 
projected  in  a  manner  that  will  insure 
continued,  reasonable  Federal  support 
for  teacher  education  while  carefully 
and  prudently  presei-ving  the  crucial  de- 
c.s.onmaking  powers  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

By  all  standards,  this  is  legislation 
that  is  good  for  all  Americans,  and  I 
■arae  my  colleagues  to  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  bill  without  any  extended 
delay. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  10943,  a  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  title  V  o.f  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  locus  of  this  legislation  is  on  the 
teacher,  the  hub  of  any  sound  educa- 
tional program.  Today,  we  find  that  there 
are  not  enough  teachers  to  educate  our 
children.  This  shortage  falls  primarily  on 
those  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  least  competitive  in  the  educational 
market.  It  places  the  greatest  burden  on 
schools  in  poor  areas  where  the  need  for 
education  is  urgent  and  the  shortage  of 
teachers  most  critical. 

I  support  this  legislation  specifically 
becau.se  I  believe  it  will  work  to  alleviate 
the  teacher  shortage  in  many  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  part'^ 
of  title  V.  but  .shigularly  one  of  the  most 
important  for  poor  areas,  is  the  author- 
ization for  the  Teachers  Corps.  This  pro- 
vision allows  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  arrangements  with 
local  educational  agencies,  upon  approval 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  to  furnish  teaching  teams  in 
areas  having  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  Each  teach- 
ing team  will  consist  of  an  experienced 
teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher  interiis. 
These  teacher  Interns.  In  addition  to 
their  teaching  duties,  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  teacher 
training  program  so  that  they  can  raise 
their  educational  level  while  gaining  ex- 
perience and  providing  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service  in  local  communities. 

The  Teachers  Corps  will  be  a  local  ef- 
fort aimed  at  local  educational  needs. 
Recruiting,  selection,  and  enrollment  in 
the  Corps,  for  up  to  2  years,  will  be 
handled  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutes  of  higher  education  in  ar- 
rangement with  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  local 
control,  and  I  suspect  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  effective  in  most  areas  of 
the  country.  However,  as  time  goes  on.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  carefully 
assess  this  provision  to  make  sure  that 
the  program  benefits  are  being  extended 
to  all  disadvantaged  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  included  a  teacher  fellowship 
program,  designed  to  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  update  and  upgrade  their 
teaching  skills.  The  present  legislation 
would  amend  this  provision  by  extending 
*he  program  to  include  graduate  educa- 
tion for  preschool,  adult,  and  vocational 
education  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
most  important  for  it  allows  the  upgrad- 


ing of  educational  personnel  In  fields 
where  the  need  is  pressing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding  of  the 
amended  title  V  is  generally  for  a  2-year 
period,  with  the  exception  of  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  and  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Professions  Development. 
Both  these  programs  will  be  funded  for 
a  3-year  period  to  include  1968.  1969. 
and  1970.  Again,  I  believe  this  is  wise 
legislation.  It  will  give  State  education 
departments,  local  school  districts,  and 
universities  an  opportunity  to  better  plan 
their  programs. 

Any  program  is  of  limited  public  value 
unless  it  allows  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  evaluation  and  the  means  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  future  plans. 
I  view  with  satisfaction  the  creation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  with  re- 
sponsibility to  review  program  opera- 
tions and  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness 
in  meeting  educational  personnel  needs. 
I  also  view  with  satisfaction,  the  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  stay  Apprised  of 
the  Nation's  existing  and  future  person- 
nel needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  not  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  of  our  society,  but  without 
an  adequate  education  system,  can  we 
ti-uly  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve 
any  problems?  I  support  H.R.  10943  as 
a  program  responsible  for  upgrading 
educational  personnel  and  as  one  respon- 
sive to  the  expanding  needs  for  teachers 
in  local  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  10943)  to  amend  and  extend  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  664,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GuRNEY  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  10943)  to  the  Committee  on  BMuca- 
tlon  and  Labor,  with  instructions  that  It 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  9,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  every- 
thing through  "subpart  2-"  In  line  9,  page 
16. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  taken;  and  there  were — 
yeas  146.  nays  257,  not  voting  29,  as 
f  ollow^s : 

(Roll  No.  156] 

YEAS— 146 


Abbltt 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Abernethy 

Fuqua 

O'Konskl 

Adair 

Gallflanakis 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gardner 

Passman 

Arends 

Gathlngs 

Pettis 

.^shmore 

Gettys 

Pickle 

Baring 

Goodliiig 

Poage 

Battin 

Gross 

Poff 

Belcher 

Gurney 

Pool 

Betts 

Hac-ir. 

Price.  Tex. 

BevlU 

Haley 

Prvor 

Blanton 

Hill 

Purcell 

Bray 

Halleck 

Quillen 

Brlnldey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Randall 

Brown,  Ohio 

H.-irriv 

Rarick 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Harrison 

Reid.  ni. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harsha 

Reinecke 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Burke,  Fla, 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Hull 

Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah 

Hungate 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Savior 

Cabell 

Ichord 

Scherla 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Selden 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Mo. 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Okla. 

Colmer 

Kornegay 

Snyder 

Cramer 

Kyi 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Curtis 

Langen 

Stuckey 

Davis.  'Wis. 

Latia 

Talcott 

Derwlnskl 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Devlne 

I.:nscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Lloyd 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dole 

Long,  La. 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

Lukens 

Wampler 

DoA-dy 

McClure 

Watklns 

Downing 

McEwen 

Watson 

Diincim 

.M'Millan 

Whallev 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mar.^h 

■White 

Edwards.  La. 

Martin 

Whitener 

Everett 

Mu-hel 

Whitten 

Fiiidley 

:.Ii;!f,  Ohio 

WUlis 

Fisher 

Ml7e 

Wir.n 

Flynt 

Montu-omery 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Nelsen 
NATS— 257 

Zion 

Adams 

Bror'K 

Cowger 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Culver 

Albert 

Broomfield 

Cunningham 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brotzman 

Daddarlo 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Andrews, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dawson 

N.  Dak. 

Burton,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

.'Vnn\mzio 

Bush 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Button 

Di'Uerback 

Asplnall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Denney 

Ayres 

Cahin 

Dent 

Birrett 

Carey 

DIngell 

Bates 

Carter 

Donohue 

Bell 

Casev 

Dow 

Bennett 

Celler 

Dulskl 

Blester 

Clark 

Dwyer 

Bingham 

Cleveland 

Eckhardt 

Blackburn 

Cohelan 

Edmondson 

Boggs 

Cor.able 

Edwards,  Calif 

Boiling 

Conte 

Ellberg 

Bolton 

Convers 

Erlenborn 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Esrh 

Brasco 

Corman 

E.shleman 
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Bvaiu,  Colo. 

Fallon 

ParbcMln 

Faacell 

Felgtum 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oermld  R. 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Fraaer 

Frellngbuyien 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Oallagber 
Oannatz 
Olalmo 
Oibbona 
Gilbert 
Oonzalez 
Ooodell 
Green,  Greg. 
Green.  P». 
Grlfflthx 
Grover 
GubMr 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 

Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Waah. 
Harvey 
H-^tbaway 
Hawklna 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  V». 
Heckler.  Uaas. 
Helatoakl 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelaon 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  CftlU. 
Klrwan 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 


Kyro3 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lon(?.  Md 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuiloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOrej;or 
Mac  hen 
Middei'. 
Mataoii 
Mailllard 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
M.ithlas.  Md 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Miller,  Calif 
Mills 
Mlnlah 
Mlnlc 
Mlnsh.i:; 
Monai<an 
Moorbetui 
.Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mex 
Morse,  M(i<ui 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nl.t 

GHara,  ni 
Olsen 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Peliy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Plrnie 
PoUock 
Price.  Ill 
Puclnskl 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Rees 

Held,  N  Y 
Relfel 
Resnlck 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rod I no 

Rogers,  Colo 

Roi.an 

Rixiiiey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rcstenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Sthwengel 

Scott 

Shlplev 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stiii^gers 

Stanton 

Steed 

SteUer,  Wii. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tea.<ue,  Calif. 

Ten/er 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tlernan 

T\inney 

Cdall 

Va:.  Deerlln 

Va!:der  Jagt 

Vaiuk 

V'igorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

W'.lsor.. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
WrU'ht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Youns; 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 29 


Ashbrook 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bow 

Dlggs 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Gray 

Hubert 

Kastenmeler 


Klaczyrisicl 
Landrum 
Moore 

Murphy,  N  Y 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
ONelM,  Mass. 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N  Y 
Rou.sh 


St  Onge 

Sisk 

Sml'h   N  Y. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tuck 

UILiian 

Utt 

Williams,  Miss 

Williams,  Pa. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against 

Mr.  WiUiams  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  against 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr  St  Onge  against 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  .\rlzona  for.  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  .M-   Boland  against, 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr  Murphy  of  New  Tork 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr,  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Klucasynskl  with  Mr  Moore 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr  Smith  of  New 
York. 


Mr  Slsk  with  Mr  D;ggs 

.Mr.  Williams  of  Ml.sslsslppl  with  Mr  Roush 

M-  Roberts  with  Mr.  Gray 

Mr  Blatnlk  with.  Mr  L'Unian 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr  CUNNINGHAM, 
and  Mr.  SPRINGER  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"'  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  312.  nays  88,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   157] 
YE.\S--3ia 


Adair 

Adams 
.\ddaSbo 
Albert 

.Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
.\iiTiuiiz:o 
Arerd.s 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
A;,  res 
Baring 
Burrett 
Bates 
Baitiu 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 

Bevia 

Blester 

Bir.4ham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boi;gs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU.  Va 

Burke,  Mass, 

Burton.  Calif 

Burton.  Utah 

Bii^h 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

('a.sey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

C'onte 

Conyers 

Coruett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Danleiri 

Dav'.s.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  O.irza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dei.t 

D'.ngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulsicl 

Dwver 

Eckh-irdt 

Edm^ndson 


Edwards,  Calif, 
EUberii 
Erlenbom 
Esrh 

Eshlemat. 
Evrti;s.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallo.T 
Farbotein 
Fa-stell 
Fe!.;hai. 
Flndley 
Fino 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B 
Ford. 
wii:;.im  D 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
G  irmat.'. 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa 
Orlfflths 
drover 
Gubser 
Hall 
Halleck 
Half>erii 
Hamilton 
Han-.mer- 
-.chniiJt 
H.ii;Iev 
Hanna 

Ha:j*n.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash 
H.irdy 
Harrison 
Har^ha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W   Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Ho!:  field 
Holland 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jacobs 
larman 
Joelso:-. 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
K.ir'iten 
K.irth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 
King,  C>allf, 


Klrwan 

Kori.egav 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

K:.ros 

Laird 

Latia 

Leggett 

Llr.-a 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

.McDade 

McDonald. 

M.ch, 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Ma&s 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Matllliwd 
Ma'.hlaii,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md 
Matsunaga 
.May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Me<>klll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif, 
.Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mmish 
.\Ur.k 
Mliiihall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
.Morga.u 
.Morris.  N   Mex 
Moroe.  Mass, 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  CI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O  Hara.  lU. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
F'elly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Plmle 
Pollock 
Price,  ni. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 

Rail-bark 
P-andall 
Reea 
Held,  ni, 
Reld.  NY 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 


Reu-s-s 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roolson 

RiKllno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

liogers.  Fla 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Royhal 

Rum-leld 

Ruppe 

R>au 

Sandman 

?>t  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

-irl.vieiicer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shlplev 

Shriver 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrew.-!.  Ala 
Ashiuore 
Betts 
Brlnkley 
Broyhlll.  N  C, 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DouH 
Clawsor..  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis, 
Derwlnskl 
Devii.e 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SulUvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 88 
Edwards,  La. 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Cioodllng 
Gross 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Henderson 
Herloiig 
Hutchinson 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N  C, 
King,  NY. 
Kleppe 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipsj'omb 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 


Vanlk 

VIgonto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zlablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Montgomery 

Nelsen 

ONeal,  Ga 

Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Waggonrer 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Winn 
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NOT  VOTING— 33 


Ashbrook 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bow 

Dlggs 

Evln-s,  Tenn 

Eraser 

Gray 

Gude 

Hebert 


Ka.stenmeier 
K.uczynskl 
I^ndrum 
Moore 

Murphy,  NY, 
OHar.i,  Mich, 
ONeill.  Mass. 
Rhodes,  Ariz, 
Roberts 
Rooney.  N  Y. 
Rou^h 


St  Onge 
Slsk 

Smith,  NY. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Tuck 
UUman 
Utt 

Williams  Ml» 
Williams.  Pa. 
Willis 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusets  for.  with  Mr, 
Rhixles  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Utt 
against 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr,  Hubert  against. 

Mr,  Gude  for.  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr    Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr,  Rob- 
erts against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ne* 
York 

Mr    Klu;zynskl  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr,  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr   Diggs  with  Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr   Bol.-jnd  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr  OHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr,  Gray  with  Mr  Fraser. 

Mr,  Roush  with  Mr    St.  Onge. 

Mr    Si.sk  with  Mr    Williams  of  Mississippi- 


Mr.  DOLE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to    "nay.'" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pwint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
final  vote  today  on  H,  R.  10943  I  was  xin- 
avoidably  detained  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  ofiflcial  business  with  the  Con- 
gressman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton). 
I  returned  too  late  to  qualify,  but  I  do 
support  this  bill  and  I  have  been  paired 
in  favor  of  it. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  10340)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10340,  with 
Mr.  Flvnx  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday,  June  22,  1967,  gen- 
eral debate  had  been  concluded. 

There  was  pending  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Fulton]. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FTTLTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

read  as  follows: 
offered    by    Mr. 


PtJLTON     of 


The  Clerk 

Amendment 
PennsyU  anla : 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  the  amount 
"I4.992, 182,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  ■■$4,742,182,000", 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  '•(2)  Apollo  appli- 
cations. $444,700,000;  •■  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof.  ■(2)  Apollo  applications.  "$194,700,- 
OOO;" 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FcTLTON]  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  simply  my  amendment 
will  cut  a  $5  billion  bill  by  about  5  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  has  within  it  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram— that  is  the  major  program,  of  the 
three-man  landing  on  the  moon. 

My  amendment  at  the  committee  level 
had  cut  the  Apollo  program  $25  million. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  unani- 
mously and  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

I  believe  the  moon  flight  program  can 
be  operated  with  $2,521,500,000  which  the 
committee  has  authorized. 

The  question  comes — after  the  moon 
flight  program,  the  three-man  Apollo 
program — what  happens?  We  have  then 
the  Apollo  applications  program  as  the 
method  of  applying  what  we  have  learned 
on  the  moon  flight. 

The  Apollo  applications  program,  as  it 
was  requested  by  the  administration, 
amounted  to  $454,700,000. 

The  committee  by  amendment  cut 
that  by  $10  million  to  $444,700,000. 

Now  when  you  say  to  me,  "why  should 
it  be  cut  further?"  my  answer  to  it  is 
this. 

We  are  in  a  war.  We  are  making  deci- 
sions on  a  wartime  basis.  We  have  a 
war  on  In  Vietnam. 

There  should  be  no  sacred  peacetime 
programs. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
space  program  and  I  still  am.  I  will  do 
nothing  to  hurt  it.  But  I  have  to  prove 
to  you  that  by  the  delay  in  the  Apollo 
program  of  1  year,  there  has  also  been 
a  delay  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram that  follows  after  the  moon 
flight — a  delay  of  1  year.  I  can  show  you 
the  records  to  prove  it. 

One  reason  we  should  cut  this  pro- 
gram is  that  we  are  cutting  every  other 
program. 

We  have  cut  one  program  after  an- 
other. For  example,  in  this  House  we 
have  cut  the  agriculture  program  $250,- 
516.450. 

We  have  cul>  every  program  so  far  and 
I  hold  in  my  hand  this  legislative  sheet 
showing  each  individual  appropriation 
and  reductions  made  by  the  House. 

For  example,  on  'Treasury  and  Post 
OCBce  we  cut  approximately  $60  million; 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $4  million;  In- 
terior we  cut  $75  million;  independent 
offices  we  cut  $791  million;  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  we  cut 
$185  million;  State  and  Justice  we  cut 
$140,900,000;  $250  million  in  Agriculture; 
legislative  even  we  cut  $3  million. 

Let  me  say  something  else  to  you.  We 
even  cut  the  defense  supplemental  for 
Vietnam  In  this  House  by  $79,350,000. 
We  also  cut  the  second  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  for  Vietnam  by 
$59,673,000. 

The  cumulative  appropriation  cuts  for 
this  session  in  the  House  total  $3  billion. 
Some  of  you  people  who  live  in  cities 
know  that  we  have  also  cut  the  cities' 
appropriations  down.  For  example,  in  the 
independent  oflBces  bill  we  cut  $771,- 
736,000.  They  are  the  peacetime  pro- 
grams. 


This  House  has  been  cutting  and  sav- 
ing money.  I  owe  it  to  the  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  cut  the  programs  in 
order  to  live  within  the  reduced  debt 
ceiling  that  we  in  the  House  enacted.  I 
am  doing  that.  On  our  program,  the 
NASA  Apollo  applications  program,  my 
amendment  is  to  cut  $250  million.  The 
amazing  thing  ah)out  it  is  that  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  places  for  this  cut. 

For  example,  on  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions last  year  the  House  authorized 
$41.6  million.  The  agency  itself,  though, 
transferred  in  enough  to  make  it  $88.5 
miUion.  They  even  took  from  the  Apollo 
program.  So  they  increased  the  authori- 
zation of  the  House  for  post-Apollo  from 
$41.6  million,  which  the  House  said,  to 
$88.5  million  by  transfers.  That  is  not 
doing  what  the  House  says. 

A  second  point  is  this:  Because  of  the 
Apollo  204  accident — ^that  is,  the  fire — 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  the  moon  flight 
program  itself.  The  delay  is  estimated  to 
be  a  year. 

So  someone  can  say,  "Well,  Jim  Ful- 
ton, if  there  is  a  delay  of  a  year  in  the 
Apollo  program,  how  much  did  the 
agency  reduce  it?"  The  agency  said  that 
they  found  $50  million  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram with  which  they  could,  by  better 
management,  reduce  the  cost — that  is, 
through  better  management.  These 
words  are  from  Mr.  George  Mueller,  who 
is  head  of  the  maimed  space  flight  pro- 
gram. 

Likewise  they  said,  because  of  post- 
poning flight  programs  and  launchings, 
they  would  save  $25  million  more.  So 
there  is  $75  million  saved  in  the  Apollo 
program  because  of  the  delay  of  a  year. 

So  the  Members  of  the  House  can  say 
to  me,  Ts  there  any  delay  in  the  pro- 
grams that  come  after  the  Apollo  moon 
flight  program?"  My  answer  to  it  Is. 
"Yes."  I  have  here  the  original  NASA 
schedule  and  it  shows  the  two  dual 
launchings — that  is,  four  launchings — 
in  1968  have  all  been  moved  to  1969. 
That  is  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. So  they  are  moved  back  a  year. 
We  can  see  then  that  there  is  a  moving 
back  of  a  year  on  each  of  these  pro- 
grams, both  the  moon  flight  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do  after  the  moon  flight. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTILTON  of  Pennsylvsuiia.  I  will 
yield  for  a  very  brief  question.  I  am 
almost  out  of  time. 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  important  point  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  Apollo  applications  program  was 
only  S41  million.  But  here  in  this  they 
are  requesting  $444  million.  That  is  a 
tremendous  increase.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  less 
by  $250  million.  They  would  have  $94 
left,  which  is  $150  million  more  than 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  stmie 
prc^ram. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
correct.  That  is  above  what  NASA  re- 
quested last  year  for  Apollo  applications. 
It  is  10  times  above  what  they  were  au- 
thorized last  year.  This  is  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  a  peacetime  program  from  one 
year  to  another. 

Notice,  the  amount  that  was  actually 
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r>ni/ui  the  budget  by  NASA  by  transfer 
actions.  $80  million.  It  is  four  to  five 
times  more  than  the  amount  they  budg- 
eted last  year  themselves.  So  this  is  a 
five-  to  10-time  increase  in  a  peacetime 
program.  I  say  it  Is  too  much. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  FrxTON 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. ' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
how  much  money  NASA  asked  tor  this 
year  in  their  submission  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  ApoUj  applications' 
Also  will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
whether  or  not  be  believes  we  are  a  year 
late  on  Apollo  applications? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  a  year  late  on  Apollo  appli- 
cations. I  not  only  believe  it.  but  I  can 
show  we  are  a  year  late.  Mr  George 
Mueller,  head  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight,  on  \pril  24.  said  that  command 
modules  will  -"^'  be  ready,  so  that  on 
Apollo  application  modules,  the  cap- 
sules the  men  are  in.  we  simply  will  not 
have  those  particular  capsules.  Because 
of  the  lire,  we  have  to  redo  all  the  cap- 
sules. They  are  not  man-rated  for  safety 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  not 
laimched  the  first  Saturn  V  tests 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  level  there  was  a  large  cut 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  How  much? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Penn  ylvar.ia  I  am 
getting  off  the  track 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  obtained 
additional  time  for  the  gentleman,  so 
that  he  could  answer  one  question.  How 
much  did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
duce the  NASA  request? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  ^rmsylvania.  It  was 
about  a  30-percent  eut 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas    How  much? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Thirty 
percent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  So  S228  mil- 
lion was  cut  from  the  NASA  request  for 
Apollo  applications. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  They 
got  $454  million:  $228  million  makes  u 
al)OUt  a  30-percent  cut. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  am 
Klad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman refers  to  Mr  Georee  Mueller. 
There  is  a  Dr.  George  Mueller,  who  spells 
his  name  "M-u-e-1-I-e-r"  who  is  head  of 
the  manned  space  fiiijlit  program  I  hap- 
pen to  spell  my  name  another  way,  but  I 
believe  It  will  bt  less  confusing  if  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  him  as  "Doctor  " 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Aina.'- 
Ingly,  I  asked  him  if  he  were  a  doctor, 
and  to  my  recollection  he  said.  "No;  but 
you  are  always  callirET  me  Dactor  '  " 

So  he  likes  it.  I  will  call  him  •Doctor." 
That  is  all  right. 

The  gentleman  Is  a  pretty  tjood  doctor 
for  us,  our  own  George  Miller  We  like 
you,  too. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad   to   yield    to    the   gentleman    from 
Connecticut. 
Mr.  DADDARIO  The  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  said  that  the  Apollo  acci- 
dent has  caused  a  $75  nuilion  savint;. 
I  wonder  if  he  wislics  to  give  the  House 
the  impression  that  because  of  that  acci- 
dent and  because  there  is  a  slowdown 
there  will  be  an  automatic  $75  million 
saving  ? 

I  wonder  if  he  is  giving  us  the  impres- 
sion, rather  than  the  real  situation,  that 
tnere  will  be  a  $25  million  saving  be- 
cau.se  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  opera- 
tions involved  in  launch?  Further,  I 
wonder  if  he  is  giving  the  impre.ssion 
that  a  $50  million  saving  will  result  not 
Irom  the  delay  of  the  Apollo  prou'ram  but 
rather  because  of  savings  from  incentive 
contracts  which  N.AS.^.  because  of  good 
mana-'ement.  foresees? 

Is  that  not  the  real  situation?  Incen- 
tive contractine  is  one  nf  the  operating 
techniques  which  the  committee  has 
dc'.  eloped  with  NASA  over  the  course  of 
time. 

Mr.  rULTON  cf  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  that  $50  million  i.^ 
in  the  program.  Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
pace  1418  of  the  hearings  there  :s  the 
statement  by  Or  George  Mueller  saying 
that,  of  the  $75  million,  there  are  "ofT- 
setting  red'.ictio:;s  of  $25  million  in  fund 
requirements,  stemming  from  the  lower 
than  planned  level  of  mission  opera- 
tions." 

In  addition,  he  says  that  "the  remain- 
ing 550  m'.liion  of  additional  costs  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  careful  management 
of  existing  contracts" 

The  $50  million  is  to  be  achieved  by 
careful  manaciemfnl. 

My  comment  is  this:  If  he  can  save 
$50  million  on  the  .Apollo  program  by 
better  management,  he  should  have  cone 
it  before.  Certainly,  then,  if  there  is  fo- 
ing  to  be  a  1-year  delav.  wh;ch  I 
showed  on  the  original  NASA  schedule — 
that  they  are  putting  off  these  flights 
five  of  them,  from  19o8  into  1909— thfii 
there  must  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $50 
million  on  Apollo  applicat.ons,  too 

So  we  have  a  $50  million  savings,  from 
at  least  the  $75  million  cost  of  the  Apollo. 
I  would  say  $50  million  there 

Let  me  give  how  I  make  up  my  amount 

On  the  procurement  of  Saturn  vehicles 
for  the  future,  for  the  Apollo  applications 
mission — that  is,  after  the  Apollo  moon 
landhig— we  are  buying  Saturns  for  1971. 
1972,  1973,  and  1974.  We  are  buying  the 
uprated  Saturn  I  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  buying  12  Saturn  Is. 

The  estimate  Is  now  that  there  will 
be  five  Saturn  I's  left  over  from  the 
Apollo  program. 

I  am  proposing  here  a  reduction  of 
$250,000  000  in  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  The  total  amount  requested  by 
NASA  for  this  follow-on  program  was 
$454,700,000  Our  committee  reduced  this 
request  by  only  $10  million  despite  my 
efforts  for  a  larger  and  more  realistic 
reduction  My  proposed  reduction  of 
$250,000,000  would  leave  NASA  with  a 
fiscal  year  1968  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram funding  of  $194,700,000  which  I 
feel  is  more  than  ample. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  built  on  straw  pnd  guesstimates 
and  lacks  any  .sort  of  real  foundation 
on  which  we  here  can  make  a  realistic 
decision    I  believe  that  the  program  as 


presented  to  Congress  does  not  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  need  for  more 
efiBcient  and  advanced  space  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  which  we  will  need  and  should 
be  developing  for  the  period  during 
which  most  of  the  Apollo  applications 
missions  are  scheduled  to  be  flown. 
Neither  does  the  program  take  into  ac- 
count the  dozen  or  more  of  these  huge, 
obsolescent  and  expensive  space  vehicles 
which  will  most  probably  become  avail- 
able from  the  lunar  landing  program. 
Another  major  shortcoming  of  the  Apollo 
applications  program  is  the  failure  to 
face  up  to  the  severe  slippages  in 
.schedule  that  have  already  occurred  and 
which  will  probably  recur  in  the  future 
For  example,  our  committee  hi  Januarj- 
of  this  year  received  the  schedule  which 
called  for  two  dual  missions  in  1968  and 
two  dual  missions  in  1969  Now,  we  are 
told  that  the  first  dual  mission  will  not 
take  place  until  1969.  In  a  mattei  of  a  few 
ir.onths,  we  have  already  lost  a  full  year 
in  the  proposed  schedule  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  space  vehicles  and  spacecraft 
as  if  such  a  sUppage  had  never  occurred 

I  believe  as  a  basic  program  thf.t  this 
new  program,  and  it  is  a  new  program 
althouch  some  refer  to  it  as  a  follow-on 
program,  should  be  dra.stically  slowed 
down  because  of  the  state  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  our  problems  with  Inflation, 
the  need  to  allocate  resources  to  the  war 
m  Vietnam,  and  the  need  to  meet  tech- 
nical personnel  and  material  require- 
ments in  our  supporting  defense  indus- 
tries. 

Just  what  does  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Apollo  applications  program  call  for' 
Briefly,  it  involved  a  request  for  S454.- 
700.000  which  our  committee  cut  only 
SIO  million.  Of  this  amount,  $267,700,000 
is  earmarked  for  the  procurement  of 
new  space  vehicles  and  spacecraft  and 
the  modification  of  others:  8136,700.000 
IS  for  experiments  and  $50,300,000  is  for 
mission  support  which  includes  payload 
integration. 

What  concerns  me  particularly  at  this 
time  is  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  we  are  asked  to  allot  for 
the  purchase  of  new  vehicles  and  space- 
craft. Of  this.  $78,500,000  is  to  produre 
new  uprated  Saturn  I  vehicles — seven  tc 
be  exact  as  far  as  partial  funding  is  con- 
cerned. Another  $45,600,000  Is  to  produce 
additional  Saturn  V  boosters  and  S25 
million  for  additional  spacecraft. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  the  $149.- 
100,000  requested  for  the  additional  new 
vehicles  and  spacecraft  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

If  the  Apollo  lunar  landing  program  is 
successful  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  as 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  has  a-ssured 
us  time  and  time  again,  there  should  be 
as  many  as  a  dozen  .surplus  uprated 
Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V  vehicles  with 
their  a.s.sociated  «nacecraft  available  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program.  In  facr, 
NASA's  own  witnesses  have  te.stified  be- 
fore our  committee  during  the  last  2 
fiscal  year  authorization  hearincs  that 
that  they  expect  anywhere  from  three  to 
seven  uprated  Saturn  I  and  from  six  to 
seven  Saturn  "V  bcwsters  and  their  space- 
craft left  over  from  the  Apollo  program 
It  is  my  position  that  these  can  be  used 
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for  the  flights  currently  proposed  under 
the  Apollo  applications  program,  rather 
than  ordering  new  vehicles  and  space- 
craft. If  the  Apollo  program  is  a  success, 
these  vehicles  will  be  available  and  any 
vehicles  or  spacecraft  we  order  now  will 
be  sitting  on  the  shelf  with  NASA  des- 
perately attempting  to  find  missions  for 
them. 

As  an  indication  of  NASA  thinking 
regsirdmg  the  availability  of  surplus  up- 
rated Saturn  I  vehicles,  surplus  Saturn 
V'  vehicles,  and  surplus  spacecraft  from 
the  Apollo  program,  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  following  testimony: 

Fiscal  year  1967  House  authorization 
hearingi.,  page  118,  Dr.  Mueller: 

ALTERNATE  AND  FOLLOW-ON  MISSIONS 

Alternate  missions  to  the  basic  Apoilo  pro- 
gram In  1968-1970  could  use  those  basic  lunar 
rntssior.  sp.ice  vehicles  which  may  become 
available  Irom  the  Apollo  program,  for  al- 
ternate niisslons  of  a  nominal  two  weeks 
duraliuii. 

Page  119,  Dr.  Mueller: 

MANAGEMENT    CONSIDERATIONS PLANNING 

SCHEDULES     FOR     APPOLLO     APPLICATIONS 

The  .Apollo  program  schedules  call  for  the 
5rst  unmanned  filght  In  1966  on  the  up- 
r.ited  S  t'.irn  I  (Saturn  IB) ;  the  ftrst  manned 
Apollo  flight  on  the  uprated  Saturn  I  In 
1967:  and  on  the  Saturn  V  the  ftrst  un- 
manned -ind  manned  flights  In  1967  and  1968. 
Thus,  beginning  In  1968.  the  possibility  of 
alternate  missions  to  those  In  the  main- 
stream Apollo  program  may  be  considered, 
using  the  unmodified  spacecraft  for  nominal 
14-day  missions. 

Fiscal  year  1967  Senate  authorization 

hearings : 

In  last  year's  testimony  in  the  budget 
presentation  for  Apollo  Applications,  Dr, 
Mueller  stated:  "to  hold  these  planning 
optlo!-.s  open,  fscal  year  1967  funding  main- 
tains the  rontlnuity  of  the  production  capa- 
bility of  the  basic  Apollo  spacecraft  and 
Saturn  launch  vehicles  and  continues  proj- 
ect cieflnitlon  and  payload  development  .  .  . 
the  actual  level  we  are  aiming  at  Is  about  six 
of  the  S.iturn  IB's,  six  of  the  Saturn  Vs.  and 
eight  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  each  year." 
(Senate  Page  127.) 

Dr.  Mueller  also  stated.  "The  Apollo  pro- 
gram schedules  call  for  the  first  unmanned 
flight  in  1966  on  the  uprated  Saturn  I,  the 
Srst  m.uined  Apollo  flight  on  the  uprated 
Saturn  I  in  1967;  and  on  the  Saturn  V  the 
flrst  unmanned  and  manned  flights  In  1967 
and  1963.  Thus,  beginning  In  1968,  the  pos- 
sibility of  alternate  missions  to  those  In  the 
mainstream  Ap>ollo  program  may  be  con- 
sidered." (Senate  Page  239.) 

Dr.  Mueller  was  asked  when  could  the  first 
excess  launch  vehicle,  either  a  Saturn  IB  or 
a  Saturn  V,  become  available  for  AAP.  Dr. 
Mueller  answered,  "In  1968."  (Senate  Page 
140.) 

Dr.  Seamans,  "If  the  program  can  be 
c&rrled  out  along  the  lines  of  our  most  op- 
timistic schediUlng,  we  will  find  that,  within 
the  approved  and  programed  Apollo  sched- 
ule •   •   •."   (Senate  Page  68.) 

Fiscal  year  1968  House  authorization 
hearings,  page  127,  Dr.  Mueller: 

ALTERNATE    MISSIONS 

Alternate  missions  to  the  basic  Apollo 
program  will  use  those  basic  lunar  mission 
space  vehicles  which  may  become  available 
Irom  the  Apollo  program. 

Page  255,  Dr.  Mueller: 

"  •  •  You  win  note  here  that  Apollo  Ap- 
plications uses  the  hardware  that  has  been 
<leveloped  in   the  Apollo  program  to  apply 


to  missions  other  than  the  manned  lunar 
landing  and.  In  particular. 

Page  257,  Dr.  Mueller: 

There  are  two  basic  mission  concepts  that 
we  use  in  the  Apollo  Applications  program. 
Whether  or  not  these  vehicles  will  become 
available  depends  upon  our  progress  in  the 
basic  Ap)ollo  program.  We  believe  that  it  Is 
to  the  Nation's  best  interest  to  make  most 
economical  use  of  the  hardware  and  equip- 
ment by  providing  alternate  missions  for  the 
basic  ApoUo  hardware.  This  will  permit  us 
to  utilize  these  vehicles  and  these  trained 
launch  operational  teams  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain mlsslotu  that  apply  the  basic  equip- 
ment to  operations  other  than  the  lunar 
landing  If  this  basic  equipment  becomes 
available  from  the  basic  Apollo  program. 

Fiscal  year  Senate  authorization  hear- 
ings. Senate,  page  152: 

The  currently  assigned  number  of  AAP 
launch  veliicles  with  mission  assignments  are 
listed. 

Dr.  Seamans,  "As  a  result  of  the  accident 
we  found  that  four  of  the  Saturn  V's  are  out- 
side the  decade.  The  most  likely  missions  for 
the  lunar  landing  would  be  8,  9,  10,  or  11, 
right  In  that  vicinity."  (Page  1010  of  May 
10  transcript.) 

NASA  has  recently  admitted  to  us  that 
at  least  five  Saturn  V  vehicles  with  their 
spacecraft  cannot  be  launched  until  the 
1970  s.  These  items  are  extremely  costly 
and  should  not  placed  on  order  on  the 
vague  supposition  that  missions  for  them 
can  be  found  later.  The  current  cost  of  an 
uprated  Saturn  I  is  about  $43  million. 
That  of  a  Saturn  V,  under  the  present 
production  of  six  per  year,  is  $163  million. 
At  a  rate  of  two  per  year,  which  NASA  in- 
tends to  go  to  in  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971,  the  price  of  a  Saturn  V  soars  to 
about  $230  million  each.  At  the  rate  of 
four  per  year  after  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
price  drops  to  a  mere  $193  million  each. 
And  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  These 
costs  are  only  for  the  vehicles  delivered 
empty  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
To  these  costs  you  must  add  the  payload 
cost  and  the  launching  costs  and  the 
cost  of  processing  the  data  obtained.  For 
example,  it  costs  about  $40  million  to 
launch  an  uprated  Satuin  I  and  about 
$70  million  to  launch  a  Saturn  V.  The 
various  payloads,  such  as  command  and 
service  modules  as  well  as  lunar  modules 
cost  between  $30  to  $50  million  each.  Of 
course,  the  costs  of  the  payloads  are 
even  higher  when  one  includes  the  cost 
of  the  experiments  contained  in  the 
modules. 

Here,  we  have  a  case  where  10  or 
12  uprated  Saturn  I,  Saturn  V  vehi- 
cles and  their  spacecraft  will  most  prob- 
ably become  available  from  the  Apollo 
program.  Yet,  NASA  is  requesting  $149.1 
million  to  buy  still  more  new  vehicles  and 
spacecraft.  This  to  me  is  completely  un- 
justified. 

Some  might  say  that  there  may  not  be 
any  excess  vehicles  or  spacecraft  from 
the  Apollo  program  and  that  they  will  all 
be  needed  to  complete  the  lunar  landing 
mission.  This  is  extremely  unlikely  in 
the  case  of  the  uprated  Saturn  I  booster 
and  its  spacecraft  since  this  vehicle  is 
completely  incapable  of  going  to  the 
moon.  Even  so,  should  this  be  the  case, 
I  would  say  that  the  Saturn  booster  fam- 
ily and  its  spacecraft  have  been  an  abys- 
mal failure  and  that  the  Nation  has 


wasted  over  S23  billion  on  equipment  that 
has  proven  unsafe,  uneconomical,  and  in- 
capable of  meeting  our  needs.  Thus,  all 
the  more  reason  for  not  continuing  pro- 
duction of  these  1960-era  items  and  pro- 
ceeding to  develop  more  advanced  hard- 
ware through  more  research,  which  has 
been  my  position  ever  since  I  joined  the 
committee.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  the  Apollo  is  a  success  in  this 
decade — in  which  case  there  will  be  many 
surplus  vehicles  and  spacecraft — or  it  is 
not  a  success  in  which  case  we  should 
abandon  the  hardware  or  move  forward. 
This  is  particularly  critical  when  each 
laimch  costs  on  the  order  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  continue  the  production 
of  these  obsolescent  hardware  forever.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  elimination  of 
$149.1  million  from  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional vehicles  and  spacecraft. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  it  is 
amusing  to  note  the  economic  philosophy 
of  NASA.  NASA  has  been  forever  warn- 
ing Congress  that  a  stretchout  of  the 
lunar  landing  program  will  cost  the 
coimtry  at  least  an  extra  $1  billion  a  year. 
Yet,  I  see  that  in  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971,  as  Administrator  Webb  informed 
me  only  last  Thursday,  NASA  will  pro- 
duce only  two  Saturn  V  vehicles  a  year 
and  then  four  per  year  thereafter.  At  the 
present  rate  of  six  per  year,  these  huge 
vehicles  cost  $163  million  each;  at  two 
per  year,  they  will  cost  about  $230  million 
each;  and  at  four  per  year  they  will  cost 
about  $193  million  each.  If  NASA  is  as 
economy  minded  as  they  always  claim,  I 
think  they  should  have  at  least  proposed 
to  continue  production  of  the  Saturn  V 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  year  for  a  short 
time,  order  their  necessary  stock  and 
then  discontinue  production  for  a  more 
advanced  vehicle.  Twelve  Saturn  V's  at  a 
rate  of  six  per  year,  which  is  the  current 
production  rate,  would  cost  about  $1,- 
956,000,000.  The  same  12  in  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  at  the  two  per 
year  rate  for  2  years  and  four  per  year 
rate  for  2  years,  will  cost  $2,464,000,000. 
Here  is  an  easy  way  to  save  the  country 
a  half -billion  dollars  if  It  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  huge,  Uquid-fueled  non- 
storable,  expensive  vehicles  would  not  be 
obsolete  by  the  early  1970's. 

THI  COST  OF  KEEPING   PRODUCTION   LUTES   OPEN 

In  support  of  my  position  on  the  up- 
rated Saturn  I,  I  cite  the  report  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
published  in  February  of  1967  which  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 

The  question  of  continued  production  of 
the  uprated  Saturn  I  launch  vehicle  is  leas 
clear  and  in  the  panel's  Judgment  needs  fur- 
ther study.  The  payload  characteristics  of  the 
uprated  Saturn  I  are  not  significantly  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Titan  III-M  while  the 
launch  costs  of  the  uprated  Saturn  I  are 
about  double  those  of  the  Titan  III-M  (Italic 
supplied) . 

Statistically,  the  uprated  Saturn  I 
booster  can  put  into  a  105  nautical  mile 
circular  orbit  a  total  of  40,000  pounds  of 
payload.  The  Titan  m-M  can  do  the 
same  with  about  32,000  pounds  of  payload 
from  the  west  coast  and  a  higher  pay- 
load  from  Cape  Kennedy.  The  military 
plans  to  procure  many  of  these  Titan 
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m-M's  and  there  should  be  further  econ- 
omies of  scale  If  NASA  could  also  use  ihjs 
booster.  To  say  that  the  technical  ca- 
pacity for  producing  boosters  of  this  pay- 
load  capability  Is  ruined  by  a  cut  In  Sat- 
urn I-B's  Is  to  fail  to  consider  the  tremen- 
dous complex  the  military-  has  put  to- 
gether already  for  the  TiUn.  To  say  that 
the  manned  space  flight  program  will  be 
groimd  to  a  halt  by  a  cut  in  the  Apollo 
applications  program  is  aeain  to  ignore 
the   possibilities   offered    by   the   Titan 

ni-M. 

Aside  from  the  availability  of  hard- 
ware from  the  Apollo  program  and  the 
questionable  economics  of  continuing 
production  of  existing  hardware.  I  am 
opposed  to  our  apparent  commitment  to 
hardware  which  is  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming obsolete 

Over  the  years.  I  have  repeatedly 
championed  the  development  of  new 
high  energy  fuels  and  solid  propellants 
We  on  the  committee  this  year  have  put 
into  the  bill  some  $12  million  which 
NASA  did  not  even  ask  for.  so  that  NASA 
could  proceed  with  the  development  of  a 
large  solid  fuel  rocket.  These  rockets  are 
projected  to  have  a  purchase  cost  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  of  a  Saturn  V 
liquid  booeter  with  about  70  per- 
cent of  its  capacity.  It  can  be  easily  en- 
larged to  give  the  same  payload  capa- 
bility at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
existing  vehicle.  Their  components  can 
be  reused  and  we  can  then  stop  shooting 
expensive  engines  Into  outer  space  or  in- 
to the  oceans  with  no  hope  of  recovery.  If 
at  the  time  of  the  Apollo  applications 
missions,  we  need  additional  boosters  be- 
cause the  Saturn  V  .s  have  .".ot  proven 
themselves,  I  think  we  should  use  .solid 
fuel  boosters 

I  have  left  the  sum  of  S194.7  million  in 
the  Apollo  applications  program  .so  that 
NASA  can  continue  to  proceed  m  re- 
search and  development  rather  than 
hardware  production  I  ."Strongly  favor  re- 
search Into  the  high  specific  impulse 
fuels  of  boron  and  fluorine.  I  also 
strongly  favor  the  development  of  the 
NERVA  nuclear  stage  which  would 
greatly  enhance  our  payload  capability 
and  hence  reduce  the  number  of  expen- 
sive launches  needed  to  carry  out  outer 
space  and  long-duration  missions. 

I  am  also  proposing  a  reduction  In  the 
Apollo  applications  program  for  reasons 
along  the  line  of  the  thinking  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
report  on  post-Apollo  That  report,  in 
part,  recommends: 

Before  substantl  il  funds  are  committed  to 
the  AAP  plan  to  modliy  .•ipoUo  hardware  or 
to  utilize  the  orbital  wjrlcbhops  for  extended 
periods,  a  careful  .study  should  be  made  of 
the  suitability,  cost  and  availability  of  Titan 
III/MOL  systems  for  bio.T.edlcal  studies  of 
man  for  periods  up  to  60  days  N.\SA  should 
al80  Investigate  whether  delivery  of  these 
components  could  be  speeded  without  Inter- 
ference In  the  MOL  program  if  additional 
funds  were  contributed  to  the  MOL  In  the 
formative  years  of  the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  and  the  proposed  NASA  or- 
biting workshop  should  be  cooperative 
programs — currently  they  are  under- 
taken by  separate  agencies.  Again  I  refer 
to  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report : 


The  next  significant  sep  In  biomedical 
studies  will  involve  extended  duration  flights 
of  100  days  or  more,  ai.d  will  require  major 
redesign  of  MOL  components,  or  major  new- 
developments,  based  on  Apolio  hardware.  The 
determination  of  the  mo3t  efffctne  and  eco- 
nomical approach  requires  a  det.»i;ed  study 
in  which  MOL  components  are  expluitly  con- 
.ildered  as  a  po&.lble  alternative.  NAS.\  should 
Initiate  a  study  as  soon  as  possible  Utallc 
supplied  I . 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  type  of  cost- 
benefit  reasoning  has  been  applied  to  the 
currently  proposed  Apollo  applications 
program.  When  I  asked  NASA  to  specif- 
ically consider  such  a  cost -benefit  or 
alternative  systems  approach,  I  received 
the  foUowin'?  neKative  reply: 

The  data  that  we  have  accumulated  to 
f'lte  In  the  two  N-\S.-\  programs  does  not  lend 
;ts.elf  to  an  analysis  by  this  ( cost-analysis i 
approach  In  achieving  an  R&D  objec-lve. 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  evaluate  alternative  ap- 
proaches on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis  because 
there  are  not  standards  of  experience  to 
Judee  by 

This  to  me  indicates  that  NASA  can 
profit  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
which  has  offered  several  excellent  sug- 
?estions  as  to  where  the  rigorous  think- 
ing and  analysis  demanded  by  a  cost- 
effectiveness  approach  t )  current  pro- 
grams can  be  applied  The  lack  of  specific 
information  on  the  Apollo  applications 
program  is  indicative  of  this  other  way 
of  justifying  a  proposed  sintile  approach. 
To  ask  the  Congress  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  about  the  Apollo  applications 
program  on  the  current  information  sup- 
plied Is  to  ask  a  scientist  to  describe  an 
elephant  when  you  only  show  him  its 
trunk.  Where  we  need  the  funds  now  is 
m  the  research  phase  and  not  the  hard- 
ware and  plumbing  end;  my  amendment 
leaves  such  funds  in  the  bill. 

I  also  believe  that  the  current  schedule 
developed  by  NASA  for  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  Is  far  too  optimistic  in 
the  light  of  its  history  of  past  severe 
slippages  and  in  view  of  the  delays  caused 
by  the  recent  flre  The  entire  schedule 
has  slipped  over  1  year  due  to  the  flre 
alone,  and  I  suggest  that  there  will  be 
more  severe  slippages  In  the  future.  The 
first  Saturn  V  ha.s  yet  to  be  tested.  The 
first  command  module  has  yet  to  be  made 
.safe  to  man  and  modifications  are  cop- 
tinuins:  to  prevent  the  holocaust  which 
occurred  In  January  of  this  year  at  Cape 
Kermedy.  No  AAP  flishts  can  be  made 
until  we  are  ab.solutely  sure  that  the 
command  module  is  absolutely  safe  witii- 
C'Ut  any  margin  for  error,  however  mi- 
nute. NAS.\  Is  also  asking'  S113.8  million 
for  spacecraft  modifications,  most  of 
which  is  to  makf  the  modules  over  for 
the  experiments  that  are  required  and 
to  make  them  safrr  We  should  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  .such  modifications  take 
mamy  months  and  spacecraft  must  bo 
made  available  many  months  before  the 
work  can  start.  For  example,  on  the 
.■\pollo  applications  flight  scheduled  for 
n-ild-1969,  it  had  previously  been  sched- 
uled for  1968,  involving  the  proposed 
telescope  mount,  a  lunar  module  de- 
scent stage  must  be  made  available  1 
year  in  advance  of  the  flight  to  permit 
needed  modification  Delays  in  spacecraft 
deliveries  which  are  occurring  are  an- 
other factor  which  will  stretch  out  the 


Apollo  applications  beyond  the  revised 
schedule  which  NASA  has  provided. 

My  last  point  Involves  the  $1367  mil- 
lion NASA  Is  requesting  for  experiments 
and  $50.3  million  for  mission  support  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program  request 
for  fi.scal  year  1968.  Of  the  funds  for  ex- 
periments, only  $33.7  million  Is  for  def- 
iiution  of  experiments  and  the  remaining 
!i.l03  million  for  development.  In  the 
mis.sion  support  area.  $40  million  alone  Is 
for  payload  Integration.  In  the  light  of 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  Apollo 
applications  program  and  the  schedul- 
ing problems  which  are  bound  to  occur, 
I  believe  that  little  or  no  funds  should 
be  used  to  develop  or  Integrate  payloads 
of  experiments  until  complete  and  de- 
tailed definition  has  first  taken  place.  I 
think  that  no  funds  should  be  spent  on 
experiments  until  NASA  has  specifically 
determined  to  our  satisfaction  what  ex- 
periments are  required,  on  what  vehicles, 
for  what  purposes,  and  during  what  time 
period  We  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  various  alternatives 
before  committing  ourselves  in  advance 
to  payloads  which  will  be  fiown  several 
years  from  now. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  $250  million  in  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  is  not  only  justified  but  Is 
a  must  In  view  of  the  unrealistic  mission 
.schedules,  the  probable  availability  of 
hardware  from  the  Apollo  program,  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  need  to  abandon  old  booster 
and  spacecraft  technology  rather  than 
to  perpetuate  It  for  another  decade  for 
industrial  vested  Interests.  Funds  this 
year  should  be  restricted  only  to  on-going 
programs  and  to  basic  research  and 
should  not  be  allocated  to  new  programs 
like  the  Apollo  applications. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administration's 
placing  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
program  under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  NASA,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  space  and  aeronautics.  Or, 
MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  joint 
jurLsdiction  of  NASA  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  for  development. 

I  believe  the  action  Is  a  serioii-s  mis- 
take, both  in  organization  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  for  public  rclatlon.s  pur- 
i)o:.es. 

Latest  information  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  MOL  program  has  risen  to  S2.2 
billion,  which  is  a  $700  million  Increase 
in  the  predicted  total  costs  of  the  re- 
.-earch  and  develojjment  program  since 
.'August  196,5  for  a  .seven-flight  program. 
It  was  further  expected  that  MOL  flights 
would  begin  in  mid- 1968  but  now  will 
very  likely  slip  by  2  years  cr  possibly 
more.  Surely,  prudent  management  and 
good  judgment  dictate  a  common  earth 
orbital  program  where  NASA  launch  fa- 
cilities, knowledge,  existing  hardware, 
and  capability  are  used  to  avoid  the  cost 
increases  and  launch  schedule  slippages. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  action  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  when,  in  his 
December  10,  1963,  news  conference,  Mr. 
McNamara  announced  without  prior  no- 
tice of  any  kind  that  the  manned  orbit- 
ing  laboratory   program    would    be   as- 
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signed  to  the  Air  Force.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  scientific  community  of  the 
country  had  any  prior  notice  or  inkling 
that  this  was  to  be  the  case  until  Mr. 
McNamara  made  his  bland  aruiounce- 
ment. 

I  also  oppose  the  announcement  by 
the  President  on  August  25,  1964,  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  MOL  program 
would  be  worked  upon  by  certain  major 
contractors.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
vfay  to  do  business  nor  is  it  appropriate 
to  ignore  the  existing  science  and  re- 
search faciUties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  any  consultation  or  au- 
thorization by  Congress  whatever.  Il  Is 
complete  fiction  to  state,  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  has  assumed,  that 
MOL  is  completely  a  military  task  and 
therefore  can  be  handled  by  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  if  he  and  the  De- 
partment are  the  only  people  concerned 
in  this  tremendous  development. 

The  annoimcement  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara makes  a  fiction  and  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  section  102(a)  of  the  origi- 
nal Space  Act,  Public  Law  85-568,  dated 
July  28,  1958,  wherein  it  was  expressed 
that^ 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  activities  In 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes 
;or  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  action  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  also  in  direct  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  resolution  1472.  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,"  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  856th  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  14th  General  Assembly 
on  December  12,  1959.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States,  along  with  other 
countries,  including  the  U.S.SJI.,  agreed 
to  foster  international  cooperation  In 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  It  was 
a  privilege  and  a  real  responsibility  for 
me  to  be  able  to  work  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates on  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  for  this  purpose,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chief  U.S. 
delegate. 

On  January  27.  1967.  the  United 
States,  U.S.SJI..  Great  Britain,  and 
many  other  nations  signed  the  treaty  on 
principles  governing  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space.  On  April  25.  1967,  the 
U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
U.S.Sil.  similarly  ratified  the  treaty  on 
May  18,  1967.  The  treaty  specifically  pro- 
vides for  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
and  bans  the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space.  It  alM)  prevents  the  tise  of  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  is  provided  in  the  space 
treaty  that  space  sliall  be  used  exclusive- 
ty  for  peaceful  purpose.  Thus,  is  the  U.S. 
policy  on  the  use  of  space  facing  two 
directions?  Has  the  United  States  al- 
ready been  violating  this  treaty  at  the 
time  of  signing? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  decide  the  basic  national  policy 
on  space  according  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  after  thorough  study 
and  due  deliberation. 

Being  first  In  space  for  scientific  and 
prestige  purposes  is  one  thing.  Being  first 
in  space  to  better  deliver  weapons  of  de- 


struction or  nuclear  and  atomic  weap- 
ons is  quite  another  field  entirely. 

Do  the  American  people  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  first  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  solely  dedicated  for 
military  purposes?  This  would  have  the 
fatal  result  of  excluding  aL  peaceful  pur- 
pose research  and  development  or,  at 
best,  make  a  poor  second  the  research 
and  development  that  could  be  done  by 
NASA  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  the 
American  people  and  all  mankind. 

I  believe  that  the  continuing  Increase 
In  NASA  scientific  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel has  reached  the  point  where  a  de- 
tailed review  by  the  Congress  Is  required. 
Over  40  percent  of  the  total  NASA  civil 
service  strength  of  34,000  are  scientists 
and  engineers  and  the  ratio  of  scientists 
and  engineers  continues  to  rise  each 
year. 

I  point  out  the  situation,  at  the  new 
NASA  Electronic  Research  Center  at 
Boston.  Personnel  strengths  at  this  Cen- 
ter have  increased  from  250  in  fiscal  year 
1965  to  510  in  fiscal  year  1G66  to  741  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  personnel  strength 
requested  by  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1968  is 
1.041.  Most  of  these  will  be  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel.  Amazingly,  all 
this  Increase  happens  while  the  Center 
itself  has  yet  to  build  one  building  for 
its  activities. 

The  great  bulk  of  NASA  personnel  are 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  all 
of  whom  are  in  critical  shortage  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  producing  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As 
the  large  amounts  of  personnel  used  by 
NASA  are  not  blue-collar  workers,  there 
is  need  for  great  caution. 

There  is  the  major  question  of  NASA 
management  of  personnel.  Is  NASA  us- 
ing these  critically  scarce  personnel  in 
the  best  possible  fashion?  Is  NASA  re- 
sponding to  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
U.S.  space  program  as  projects  phase 
out  and  others  expand  or  reach  their 
peak  effort?  NASA  reports  that  the  total 
persormel  used  in  the  space  program, 
which  of  course  includes  contractor  and 
subcontractor  personnel,  is  being  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  month. 

The  impact  of  reserving  to  our  space 
activities,  both  in  Government  and  in 
contractor  plants,  a  large  percentage  of 
U.S.  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
can  only  be  judged  serious  and  critical 
for  these  reasons : 

The  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  current  inflation  in  the  economy. 

The  requirements  for  defense  indus- 
tries. 

The  requirements  for  U.S.  buiiness 
and  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  requirements  for  maintaining  a 
healthy  scientific  pool  of  talent  in  U.S. 
scientific  and  academic  communities, 
universities  and  colleges,  foundations, 
and  research  institutions. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  a  compe- 
tent survey  be  conducted  by  an  experi- 
enced, nongovernmental  management 
organization  of  the  management  tech- 
niques and  the  utilization  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  in  NASA.  I  also 
recommend  that  the  preliminary  report 
of  this  survey  be  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  and  the  Congress  before 


final  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  NASA 
authorization  bill  taices  place. 

I  further  strongly  recommend  a  study 
in  depth  of  NASA  manpower  utilization 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress — either  the  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, or  by  the  House  Grovernment  Op- 
erations Committee. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  lack 
of  field  monitoring  of  NASA  activities  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  far  too  few  people  with  far  too  much 
control  over  the  NASA  budget.  On  my 
latest  information,  there  are  only  three 
staff  members  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  all  types  of  major  decisions  con- 
cerning the  $5  billion  NASA  budget. 
These  people  spend  altogether,  on  the 
annual  NASA  budget,  only  5  to  6  weeks' 
continuous  time.  Prom  time  to  time  on 
current  matters,  there  is  additional  time 
given  but  this  time  is  not  substantial. 
This  type  of  budget  control  can  be  la- 
beled with  one  word,  "superficial." 

The  General  Accounting  OfQce  has 
failed  to  this  date  to  provide  Congress 
with  any  competent  management  sur- 
veys or  audits  of  one  of  the  largest  agen- 
cies in  the  Government.  They  have  made 
specific  audits,  but  not  agencywide. 
These  audits  have  been  cashbox  and  not 
management  audits  and  evaluations.  Nor 
have  these  audits  balanced  the  need  for 
and  value  of  various  and  gigantic  scien- 
tific programs  in  relation  to  each  other. 
I  feel  that  the  General  Accounting  OfQce 
is  far  too  bound  with  its  past  history  in 
emphasizing  accounting  and  bookkeep- 
ing practices  at  the  expense  of  scientific 
management  surveys.  This  new  function 
must  promptly  be  added  to  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  as  I  have  urged  for 
some  years. 

On  a  $5  billion  annual  budget,  it  is 
necessary  to  move  far  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  accountancy  and  bookkeeping. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  for  congressional 
purposes  that  persormel  be  available  with 
adequate  judgment  and  experience  in 
research  and  development  activities. 
This  personnel  is  required  in  three 
places:  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce;  and  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  Con- 
gress can  then  make  decisions  of  choice 
among  the  various  programs  presented 
by  NASA  in  the  light  of  the  potential  re- 
search and  development  gains,  all  based 
on  an  adequate  base  of  reference. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
the  days  of  monitoring  and  supervising 
large  technical  programs  on  the  limited 
basis  of  mere  accounttmcy  and  book- 
keeping are  gone  forever.  It  is  a  simple 
axiom  both  in  Government  and  in  busi- 
ness— "Technically  qualified  people  must 
oversee  technical  programs."  My  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is:  current  and  con- 
tinuing program  evaluation  of  Govern- 
ment scientific  programs  is  badly  needed, 
and  sorely  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee to  increase  its  technical  staff  by  at 
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least  five  scientists,  erigineers  and  ac- 
countants, tor  continuous  tie  Id  investiga- 
tory duties.  I  repeat  my  iecommendalioi:, 
particularly  in  view  ui  tae  lact  that  the 
committee  has  not  u-sed  all  oi  its  pres- 
ently allocated  funds. 

To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  US 
taxpayers  and  for  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment of  research  and  development, 
involving  so  many  iughly  technical 
programs,  the  Government  must  have 
suflBclent  research  and  development,  con- 
struction and  technical  management 
personnel  assigned  e.xcl'oslvely  for  field 
evaluation  and  monitoruig  duties  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  program  responsi- 
bilities or  contractor  personnel. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  tliat  an 
Inspector  general,  with  necessary  staff 
and  facilities,  be  established  ui  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. I  wish  to  emphasize  the  critical 
importance  of  such  an  office  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  of  N,-\SA  operation.*; 
and  programs. 

The  current  NASA  procjram  contains  a 
myriad  of  complex  scientific  and  tech- 
nical projects  designed  to  meet  a  '*ide 
variety  of  objectives  of  impoitauce  to  the 
Nation.  The  current  NASA  request  con- 
tains 20  separate  and  distinct  research 
and  development  programs,  of  which  the 
multibllllon-dollar  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  Is  only  one. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  many 
serious  management  problems  will  not 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  various  programs 
and  objectives.  These  involve  not  only 
an  annual  Federal  expenditure  of  over 
$5  billion  but  also  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional space  program.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  be  provided  with  the  capability  of 
obtaining  independent  evaluations  and 
examinations  of  management  actions  by 
personnel  other  than  those  involved  in 
formulating  or  Implementing  mana^^e- 
ment  policies.  To  maintain  their  com- 
plete objectivity  and  for  greater  effec- 
tiveness, such  personnel  should  not  be 
within  the  ranks  of  current  NASA  or 
aerospace  contractor  personnel.  Their 
orientation  should  be  independent 

The  chairman  of  the  commitee  has  as- 
sured me  for  the  past  few  years  that  my 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
spector general  in  NASA  would  be  the 
subject  of  hearings.  These  hearings  have 
never  been  held.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
H.R.  4473  for  the  creation  of  an  inspector 
general  organization  in  NASA 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  the  importance  of 
utilizing  Inspector  general  offices  to  ef- 
fectxiate  internal  and  periodic  examina- 
tions, evaluations,  and  corrective  meas- 
ures. These  offices  have  been  sinjfularly 
effective.  Among  these  agencies  are  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  existence  oi  an  adequate  Inspector 
general  organization  might  have  been 
able  to  uncover  the  Inadequate  safe- 
guards which  led  to  the  recent  ApoUo  204 
disaster.  It  is  significant  that  the  Apollo 
204  Review  Board  included  a  represent- 


ative of  the  US  Air  Force  In5pector  Gen- 
eral If  such  participation  was  considered 
desirable  on  an  atter-the-fact  basis,  why 
was  not  such  participation  equally  de- 
sirable in  the  pf  nod  bofore  the  accident? 
Similarly,  if  the  Air  Force  lu.spector  Gen- 
eral proved  o;  use  during  tiie  Apollo  ac- 
cident investigation,  would  not  a  NASA 
inspector  t;enj:al  office  iiave  fulfilled  the 
same  purpose :"  If  the  inspector  general 
concept  is  not  worthwhile,  as  may  be  im- 
plied from  the  continued  NASA  resist- 
ance to  :ny  proposal,  should  all  sucii 
offices  in  other  Government  agencies  be 
abolished  and  the  money  now  spent  used 
for  other  purjxises ' 

I  believe  it  of  urgent  and  vital  im- 
portance that  NASA  establish  and  main- 
tain an  inspector  general  to  insure  that 
the  space  program  and  objectives  of  this 
Nation  arf  carried  out  and  met  with,  both 
economy  and  efficiency. 

I  have  consistently  emphasized  re- 
.search  and  de\elopment  in  hiuh  energy 
liquid  fuels,  solid  fuels,  and  advanced 
propulsion  technology  and  ennines.  This 
policy  will  result  in  larger  payloads. 
longer  missions,  .space  storable  fuels, 
weight  decrea.se  of  boosters  and  increased 
payloads.  and  the  elimination  of  heavy 
and  bulky  in.sulation  materials  now  re- 
quired 

Likewise  I  have  insisted  that  adequate 
research  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
nuclear  propulsion  and  power.  I  strongly 
favor  the  President's  action  in  adding  to 
the  NASA  budget  additional  money  for 
the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket  development. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  exploration 
of  the  eight  other  planets  of  our  solar 
system  as  well  as  their  31  moons  will  be 
too  expensive  using  the  present  genera- 
tion of  boosters,  capsules,  components, 
and  hardware 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  $4  million  was  added 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorization  to  acceler- 
ate NASA  chemical  propulsion  research 
and  development.  In  the  1968  budget  the 
NASA  total  chemical  propulsion  program 
was  increased  by  $11  million.  This  is 
really  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase. 
The  reason  this  is  a  decrease  is  that  sig- 
nificant projects  in  chemical  propulsion 
have  been  earned  on  in  past  years  by  the 
Office  of  Manned  Space  FTight  and  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications 
of  NASA  These  offices  are  highly  mission 
and  program  completion  oriented  Under 
this  policy,  if  research  does  not  have  an 
obvious  and  immediate  program  applica- 
tion, the  funds  cannot  long  be  justified. 

I  have  been  urging  the  development  of 
boron-fluorine- hydrogen  combinations 
that  will  give  much  greater  specific  im- 
pulse. Specific  impulse,  of  course,  means 
"push  per  pound."  Experiments  have  al- 
ready shown  that  with  the  use  of  boron 
and  fluorine  additives  or  mixtures,  there 
can  be  additional  power  and  energy  out- 
put varying  from  30  to  45  percent  in- 
crease with  the  fuel  used  Such  a  surpris- 
ingly productive  avenue  .should  not  be 
overlooked  by  NASA 

My  criticism  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  that  NASA  tends  to  be  a  large  en- 
gineering, plumbing,  and  manufacturing 
concern  with  the  emphasis  on  science 
becoming  less  and  less  The  emphasis 
on  programs  has  increased  geometrical- 


ly through  the  successful  Mercury  pro- 
gram, through  the  successful  Gemini 
programs,  to  the  staggering  size  of  the 
Apollo  moon  flight  program.  It  must  be 
Kept  in  mind  that  these  programs  are 
really  production,  engineering,  and  de- 
velopment, with  very  little  scientific 
knowledge  or  invention  being  added  in 
the  process.  It  certainly  takes  research 
of  a  tugh  level  to  have  the  equipment 
and  personnel  adequately  perform  under 
inese  programs  and  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  new  fields 
m  winch  they  will  be  operating. 

But  this  research  and  development  is 
m  the  nature  of  refinements  cf  processes 
and  present  components  and  parts.  This 
is  us.ng  much  present  knowledge  in  new 
conjunctions,  rather  than  the  basic  and 
.applied  research  necessary  for  the  new 
generation  of  boosters,  fuels,  capsules, 
components,  and  hardware  that  are  so 
necessary.  My  estimate  is  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  NASA  budget  is  not  research 
and  development  in  the  ordinary  scien- 
tific meaning  of  the  term. 

Development  of  the  spike  nozzle  con- 
cept for  liquid  engines  also  has  lagged. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  concept  would 
improve  the  liquid  stages  by  improving 
the  operating  efficiency.  This  develop- 
ment would  obtain  higher  performance 
in  flight  and  would  reduce  the  length 
of  the  stages  required  with  improved 
structural  strength. 

I  recommend  that  NASA  should  make 
the  basic  organizational  changes  to  place 
all  propulsion  research  under  the  coordi- 
nating authority  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology.  Suffi- 
cient funding  should  be  allocated  to  this 
office  to  support  a  broad,  vigorous,  and 
continuing  development  of  this  vital 
field.  A  sustained  efifort  from  the  origi- 
nal idea  to  the  demonstration  of  an  op- 
erating prototype,  under  the  continued 
gmdance  and  judgment  of  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research,  can  lead  most 
rapidly  to  these  benefits,  to  all  of  the 
U.S.  space  programs,  which  we  know 
better  fuels  and  engines  will  bring. 

For  several  years,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported what  to  me  is  an  obvious  and 
ursent  need  for  a  minority  committee 
staff  I  have  argued  for  that  require- 
ment at  every  opportunity  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  and  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  weU. 
In  the  February  18,  1965,  session  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics I  strongly  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minority  staff,  along  with 
other  staff  specialists,  to  the  existing 
staff  to  broaden  committee  capabilities 
to  meet  steadily  increasing  responsibili- 
ties I  repeated  my  request  and  argu- 
ments in  committee  meetings  on  April 
8.  1965,  April  6.  1966,  and  February  21. 
1967. 

The  exploration  of  space,  research  and 
development  in  science  and  aeronautics 
has  had  vigorous  bipartisan  support  over 
the  years.  There  are  certainly  significant 
divisions  of  opinion  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  business  commimlty,  among 
research  and  development  personnel,  and 
among  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Conmiittee  that  are  impor- 
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tant,  and  transcend  partisanship.  These 
differences  of  opinion  are  to  be  found  in 
any  research  and  development  activity, 
whether  in  Government  or  in  business,  In 
universities  or  in  research  foundations. 
This  means  progress. 

In  order  that  the  administration  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  the  many  proposals 
from  every  avenue  shall  be  tested  and 
adequate  staff  work  accomplished.  In 
order  best  to  prepare  the  statement  of 
these  points  of  view,  I  firmly  believe  that 
minority  staff  development  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  Is 
essential. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  minority 
staff  be  developed  on  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  to  serve  the 
adherents  of  minority  viewpoints,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  Such  tech- 
nical, scientific,  research,  engineering, 
and  management  know-how  for  the  mi- 
nority members,  regardless  of  party,  on 
particular  issues,  is  a  vital  necessity  If 
balanced  judgments  leading  to  soimd 
committee  and  congressional  decisions 
are  to  be  achieved. 

Of  course,  at  present  committee  pro- 
fessional staff  assistance  is  provided  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  to  help  on  in- 
dividual problems.  But  this  does  not  solve 
the  really  big  problems,  nor  does  it  call 
the  urgency  and  need  for  evaluation  to 
the  members'  attention.  This  means  the 
individual  member  has  little  chance  to 
initiate  action  that  is  necessary  and 
which  requires  definite  professional  staff 
assistance  and  guidance. 

Minority  members  of  this  committee 
have  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over 
the  limited  number  of  committee  staff 
personal  available  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible 
for  the  12  professional  and  technical  staff 
members  adequately  to  handle  the  work- 
load as.sociated  with  the  committee's 
broad  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  space.  The  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  responsible  for 
authorizing  and  overseeing  one  of  the 
largest  budgets  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  has  one  of  the 
smallest  committee  staffs  in  Congress  to 
assist  in  this  process. 

I  have  consistently  and  constantly 
made  known  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  my  view  that  additional  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  engineering  staff  Is 
vitally  necessary.  In  the  committee 
meeting  of  April  5.  1967,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

I  do  believe  we  need  extra  staffing  for 
people  to  go  and  see  •  •  •  we  have  brought 
It  up  time  after  time  •  •  •  we  should  have 
three,  four,  or  five  people  in  the  field. 

On  February  21.  1967,  I  also  com- 
mented in  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  committee: 

On  staff,  I  have  suggested  previously  that 
we  have  an  outside  permanent  liaison  staff 
I  at  appropriate  locations)  •  •  •  reporting 
back  •  •  •  so  there  Is  a  closer  liaison  with 
the  contracts,  contractors  as  well  as  the 
faclllUes. 

On  February  18,  1967,  in  full  commit- 
tee, I  again  raised  the  question: 

I  have  made  a  suggestion  previously  that 
we  ought  to  have  •  •  •  staff  members  who 
are  really  field  representatives. 
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In  previous  years  I  have  made  this 
point  again  and  again  In  the  reports 
accompanying  NASA  authorization  bills 
in  1963, 1965,  and  1966. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
study  thoroughly  the  many  space  proj- 
ects and  programs.  The  committee  staff 
must  contain  enough  individuals  trained 
in  technical  management,  engineering, 
electronics,  science,  and  other  space- 
related  disciplines  to  assist  in  this  im- 
portant work.  With  the  present  staff, 
despite  their  individual  competence,  I 
believe  the  committee  cannot  fully  per- 
form its  prime  functions — to  review  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's budget  and  to  assist  in  evalu- 
ating, on  a  continuing  basis,  these  pro- 
grams. This  situation  constitutes  a  weak- 
ness in  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Here  is  an  instance  where  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government,  because 
of  inadequate  staff,  is  unable  to  keep 
watch  on  a  huge  executive  agency.  This 
leads  to  waste  and  makes  inefficient  our 
system  of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  scientific  research  at  all 
levels,  departments,  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  committee  has  authoriza- 
tion and  oversight  responsibility  over 
one  of  the  largest  Government  agen- 
cies— the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  an  annual 
budget  totaling  over  $5  billion.  Without 
additional  staffing  the  committee  can- 
not carry  out  these  oversight  responsi- 
bilities throughout  the  year  and  in  addi- 
tion involve  itself  in  the  many  other  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  fields  of  science. 
Aeronautics  supervision  is  simply  a  "lost 
cause."  The  behemoth  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  is  under  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  re- 
cently decided  to  spend  $64,000  on  a  flag- 
pole, but  who  was  watching  the  store? 

The  Congress  should  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  responsibili- 
ties. Otherwise  Congress  will  waste  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  large  quantities. 
Congress  must  insist  that  a  competent 
committee  staff  be  implemented  to  as- 
sure reasonable  supervision  of  this  com- 
plicated budget.  I  have  recommended  in 
the  current  committee  budget  an  addi- 
tion of  $30,000  to  initiate  establishment 
OI  a  proper  committee  staff.  This  was 
denied  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor.  In  my  opinion  this  is  false 
economy,  and  I  still  maintain  the  same 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  obtained  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania some  questions,  to  sort  of  clear 
the  air  here  a  little  bit,  so  to  speak. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  amendment 
\s  adopted  it  will  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  Apollo  program?  Is  that  a 
true  statement? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  will  have  no  ef- 
fect whatsoever  on  the  Apollo  program, 


and  none  on  any  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  only  thing  it  will  affect  is  buying 
Saturns  that  are  not  needed  for  1972, 
1973,  and  1974. 

As  an  example,  they  now  say  that  there 
are  seven  more  Saturn  I's  to  be  bought. 
We  already  find  there  will  be  five  sur- 
plus, out  of  the  12  originally  bought. 

Next,  we  are  going  to  have  15  Saturn 
V's  to  go  to  the  moon,  and  everybody  says 
it  is  the  Saturn  EX  that  will  go  to  the 
moon— the  Saturn  IX,  X,  and  XI,  to  go 
to  the  moon. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  here,  if  we  should 
lose  three  crews,  would  send  the  fourth 
Saturn  V  fiight. 

If  we  go  to  11,  and  they  buy  two 
more  Saturns  for  Apollo  applications,  we 
will  have  five  or  six  Saturn  V's  left  over. 

We  will  have  five  to  six  left  over. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentleman  Is 
talking  on  my  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question.  Will  your  reduction  affect 
any  program  that  we  have? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  It  does 
not.  It  will  cause  a  postponement  of  no 
program. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
w^e  reach  the  moon  by  1970,  the  goal  we 
established  many,  many  years  ago  for 
our  Space  Committee,  that  we  will  have 
left  over  five  Saturn  V's  and  five  Saturn 
I-B's? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Then  your  amend- 
ment does  not  stop  or  impede  any  pres- 
ent program  and  will  permit  the  reduc- 
tion in  this  budget  of  $250  million? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  right,  because  my  amendment  in  ef- 
fect only  cuts  off  one  Saturn  V  fiight  in 
the  year  1973-74,  and  why  should  we 
be  buying  hardware  now  for  1973  and 
1974?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  Saturn 
program  for  1969  they  are  going  to  make 
six  Saturn  V's,  but  then  in  1970  they  go 
to  two  more.  In  1972  they  go  to  two,  and 
in  1973  they  go  back  up  to  four. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answers  to  the 
questions. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  if  the  money  does 
not  go  to  something  besides  procurement 
of  Saturn  I  boosters.  My  recollection  is 
the  committee  report  on  page  32  also 
says  that  the  money  goes  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  command  service  mod- 
ule, to  spacecraft  modification,  and  to 
launch  vehicle  modification  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
grams, these  are  an  integral  part  of  it  as 
well,  so  it  does  not  apply  simply  to  the 
procurement  of  Saturn  boosters.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
it  does  is  this:  $43.2  million  for  the  com- 
mand service  module,  and  you  certainly 
cannot  have  one  of  them  with  all  of  this 
fire  hazard  in  it.  You  have  to  retool.  So 
you  cannot  buy  these  now.  You  really 
cannot  buy  them.  So,  if  you  do  not  have 
the  boosters  and  if  you  do  not  have  the 
thing  set  up   with  a  payload  plus  a 
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command  service  module  to  put  them  In, 
you  cannot  do  the  program. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  But  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
money  Is  to  be  used  for  other  than  the 
procurement  of  Saturn  I  boosters,  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  ROUDKBUSH.  May  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
You  will  have  approximately  five  com- 
mand service  modules  also  in  surplus. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  when  you  have  to 
order  one  of  these  boosters  if  you  are 
going  to  have  It  available  in  1970-71? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  There  are  several 
years  of  lead  time 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Exactly  If  you 
do  not  order  then  now,  you  will  not 
have  them  then 

Mr.  ROXTOEBUSH.  If  we  reach  the 
moon  in  1970.  v.e  will  not  need  them. 
That  is  what  the  eentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  show  here. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  we  will  stop  as  soon  as 
we  get  to  the  moon''  Apollo  is  the  base 
from  which  the  Nation  can  gain  a  major 
return  on  Its  investment. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  very  happy 
to  stop  our  manned  space  flights  when 
we  get  to  the  moon,  and  explorations  are 
completed. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
research  and  development  done,  t)ecause 
if  we  get  to  the  moon  on  Saturn  DC  and 
Saturn  V  and  Nike  I.  we  will  have  left 
over  up  to  15,  and  we  are  buying  two 
more  after  that  So  we  will  have  eight 
Saturn  V's  left  over  Then,  if  we  do  not 
get  to  the  moon  by  Saturn  XI.  we  will 
have  lost  three  or  four  crews  at  three 
men  apiece,  and  then  the  Saturn  Is  ob- 
solete and  we  do  not  want  them. 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  reduce  the  budget  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program. 

My  good  friend  and  committee  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  is  an  effec- 
tive performer  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee 

What  he  says  should  be  received  atten- 
tively. 

What  he  says  would  also  be  understood 
to  be  at  variance  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming body  of  testimony  by  scientists 
and  other  specialists   to   the  contrary. 

Remember  that  the  need  for  economies 
In  the  space  program  has  already  been 
stipulated. 

When  NASA  spokesmen  testifed  be- 
fore our  committee  last  year,  they  esti- 
mated that  they  would  require  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1968  to  carry  on  the  Apollo 
applications  program  at  the  established 
production  capability  of  six  launch  ve- 
hicles and  six  spacecraft  per  year 

NASA  has  since  lowered  its  production 
requirements  to  four  launch  vehicles  and 
four  spacecraft  per  year — the  lowest 
amount  which  can  be  economically  pro- 
duced. 

As  a  result.  NASA  was  able  to  reduce 
its  expected  budget  requirements  by  al- 
most $400  million. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  further  re- 
duced the  Apollo  applications  program 
by  $170  million. 

Your  committee  is  recommending  an- 
other reduction  of  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
reduce  this  program  any  more  and  still 
have  a  space  program  and  adequate 
space  options  in  the  1970's. 

If  support  is  substantially  withdra^Ti 
the  capability  and  resources  which  it  has 
taken  this  countrj*  so  long  to  develop,  will 
rapidly  dissipate 

Rewards  are  also  in  sight. 

A  report  of  our  committee  entitled 
"The  National  Space  Program— Its 
Values  and  Benefits"  points  out  that  in 
the  area  of  earth  resources  alone  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  billions  of  dollars 
through  the  proper  management  and 
control  of  our  national  resources. 

For  example,  a  NASA  study  of  last 
year  estimated  that  the  ability  to  make 
accurate  3-  to  5-day  weather  forecasts 
would  produce  national  savings  of  up  to 
$50  billion  a  year.  This  was  done  by  IBM 
under  contract  to  NASA. 

After  the  enormous  investment  made 
in  the  space  program  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
taxpayer  is  now  prevented,  because  of 
excessive  reductions  in  this  program, 
from  reaping  return  he  has  earned  the 
neht  to  expect. 

The  proposed  budu;et  is  for  the  most 
part  a  continuation  of  a  .space  program 
which  virtually  all  of  us  have  approved 
in  the  past. 

Having  invested  so  heavily.  I  believe 
we  cannot  wisely  reduce  our  commitment 
ust  at  the  moment  wiien  the  greatest 
rewards  are  about  to  be  realized. 

The  contention  that  Apollo  successes 
will  result  in  surplus  boosters  looking  for 
missions  is  incorrect. 

Apollo  applications  is  an  orderly,  well- 
plarined.  multiple-phase  program  which 
includes  not  only  current  1968  mi-ssions 
but  al.so  planning  for  later  mis.sions. 

Another  point  which  shou'.d  not  go 
unanswered  is  the  conclu.sion  that  if  no 
boosters  are  left  over  from  Apollo's  ini- 
tial order  of  15,  they  are  unsafe. 

Causes  of  failure  can  be  of  so  varied 
a  nature  that  u.se  of  the  word  "safety" 
in  this  context  is  not  necessarily  ger- 
mane. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications committee  budget  is  intended 
to  do.  and  in  fact  does,  just  two  thin^-s. 

First,  it  provides  for  development  of  a 
limited  series  of  applications  of  tlie  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  constitutes  prac- 
tical benefits  from  our  sizable  investment 
in  Apollo. 

Second,  it  allows  for  research  and  de- 
velopment spend'nu.  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  in  space  technology,  so  that  in  the 
future  we  will  be  able  to  exercise  options 
to  proceed  or  not  proceed  without  incur- 
rinfj  the  kind  of  extraordinary  initial 
expense  we  were  forced  to  accept  in  the 
late  1950's 

To  repeat  what  I  said  last  Thursday 
during  general  debate: 

It  might  be  argued  that  public  mood 
today  would  suggest  abandonment  of 
substantially  all  research  and  develop- 
ment spending. 


I  submit  that  such  action  would  be 
perilous. 

Ours  is  the  clear  obligation  to  manage 
Federal  spending. 

Stop-start  programing  is  not  manage- 
ment; it  is  anarchy. 

No  one  among  us  Is  sufficiently  far- 
sighted  to  say  with  certainty  that  cir- 
cumstances in  the  future,  perhaps  as 
dramatic  as  the  sputnik  launch  of  1957, 
might  not  demand  significant  new  un- 
dertakings in  space. 

And  in  such  an  eventuality  no  Member 
would  wish  to  have  on  his  record  the 
fact  that  excessive  emergency  spending 
to  redress  some  new  and  imforeseen  bal- 
ance of  power  and  accomplishment  in 
space,  was  e^en  partially  caused  by  his 
unwillingness  to  support  this  research 
and  development  program  so  necessary 
in  allowing  us  to  keep  up  to  date  and 
keep  our  options  open. 

The  years  1958.  1959,  and  1960  pro- 
duced lessons  too  expensive  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  is  what  I 
believe  is  true,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  spend  what  is  required  now  In 
order  to  face  up  to  this  problem  and  to 
continue  to  advance  our  state  of  the  art 
in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bfxl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Cablornia  give  the  House  an  esti- 
luate.  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tlie  Umon,  an  estimate 
of  the  loss  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
di.saster  of  January  27? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  price  tag  placed 
upon  the  cost  of  that  disaster? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  has  never  been  an 
exact  price  tag  placed  upon  that  disas- 
ter, but  I  beheve  the  figures  reflected 
that  the  cost  was  something  in  the  area 
of  $75  million.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  what  was  Involved  in  tiiat  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
the  lo.ss  of  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  are  various  estimates 
as  to  what  slowdown  in  time  will  take 
place,  ranging  anywhere  from  at  least 
6  months  to  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield  fur- 
ther, there  was  cost  loss  as  a  result  of 
time  loss,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  there  is  some  cost  loss 
In  time,  but  I  cannot  estimate  that  for 
the  gentleman  exactly  as  to  what  that 
cost  loss  could  be. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  point  was 
made  a  few  moments  ago  that  perhaps 
we  should  stop  when  we  get  to  the  moon. 
Is  the  gentleman  not  glad  that  the  19tta 
century  settlers  pressed  on  to  California, 
rather  than  stopping  at,  say,  Indiana? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  certainly  am. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  one  more 
thing  to  the  gentleman's  statement,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  we  all  remember 
that  back  in  1957  when  the  Russians  sent 
up  sputnik,  that  immediately  thereafter 
the  whole  Congress  reacted  rapidly  with 
tremendous  expenditures  for  the  space 
program  that  a  majority  agreed  to.  Now 
there  are  some  people  who  would  want  to 
stop  the  program. 

After  the  moon  flight  success — and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  success — I  think 
it  Is  important  to  keep  our  hand  in  the 
program,  because  the  Soviets  may  just 
as  well  come  up  again  with  something 
new  and  spectacular  and  place  us  in  the 
same  embarrassing  situation  we  were  In 
back  In  1957.  If  again  we  will  be  called 
upon  by  our  people  to  appropriate  more 
money  to  the  space  program,  I  fear  it 
will  be  done  in  an  unbalanced  fashion. 
This  will  be  particularly  true  if  we 
through  excessive  cuts  have  allowed  this 
country's  R.  &  D.  program  to  be  dissi- 
pated, because  we  will  then  be  in  a  vast 
hurry  to  catch  up  to  any  sophisticated 
space  accomplishment  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  in  this  bill  on  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  keep  our 
hand  in  so  that  when  the  opportunity 
comes  for  new  space  accomplishments 
we  can  move  without  unnecessary  waste 
of  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  House  should  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  CMr.  Bell], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pettis],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GtJRNEY],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vander  Jagt],  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Winn],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt],  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT]  have  spent  nearly  every  weekend 
from  January  until  April  visiting  the  in- 
stallations in  our  space  programs  where 
these  spacecraft  and  launch  vehicles  are 
being  made  and  assembled.  I  wish  to 
compliment  them  on  the  work  that  they 
have  done  so  that  they  are  able  to  inform 
us  on  the  space  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  point  is  that  when  we  are 
buying  Saturn  I,  12  of  them,  and  we  will 
have  five  surplus  of  those  12  to  use  in 
the  Apollo  applications  after  the  moon 
flight,  why  should  we  buy  seven  more  of 
them,  which  is  in  here,  because  it  takes 
it  up  to  19  of  those? 

Then  on  the  Saturn  V,  when  we  are 
going  to  have  six  left  over  as  surplus, 
if  we  get  to  the  moon  on  the  ninth  fly, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  buy  two  more 
of  tliem  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
used  until  1972  or  1973  or  1974,  will  they 
not  be  out  of  date  and  be  obsolete? 

My  point  Is  that  they  will.  This  is  no 
time  to  buy  the  hardware. 

Mr.  BELL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  just  pointed  up,  you  have  to  have 
a  certain  period  of  leadtime  so  you  have 
to  buy  some  of  these  things  some  time 
in  advance. 


The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
also  assuming  that  everything  is  going  to 
go  according  to  plan;  that  there  will  be 
no  fsdlures.  All  of  these  boosters  are 
scheduled,  and  there  have  been  delays, 
there  have  been  problems,  and  you 
cannot  just  take  them  for  granted  as  all 
being  successful.  We  must  have  enough 
space  craft  to  do  the  job,  and  we  must 
order  them  far  enough  in  advance  so 
that  we  will  have  the  proper  leadtime. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
so  that  I  might  continue  the  discussion 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  begun,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  surplus  vehicles  and  boosters 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  talking  about. 

First  of  all,  they  would  be  surplus, 
would  they  not,  only  if  the  program  was 
successful  beyond  all  expectations? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make.  They  will  be 
available  only  if  everything  is  successful. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not 
taking  into  account  the  possibility  that 
something  could  fail. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  could  be  hazardous 
on  our  part  if  we  were  to  make  the  as- 
sumption at  this  time  that  we  would  be 
successful  with  five  less  boosters  than 
those  which  we  are  programing  now. 

If  we  were  in  fact  convinced  that  we 
needed  five  less,  we  would  have  in  our 
committee  looked  the  situation  over 
carefully  and  would  have  funded  only  for 
that  number,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  correct.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  if  he 
has  taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Industrial  plants  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  if  he  has  come  to  a  determina- 
tion of  his  own  as  to  how  they  are 
operating? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Apollo 
applications  vehicles  fall  within  the 
schedule  of  Industrial  output  at  a  mini- 
mum level  so  as  to  be  sustained  within 
what  is  optimiun  efficiency,  ancj  that  if 
we  were  not  to  build  these  as  now  sched- 
uled, we  would  have  to  maintain  these 
industrial  plants  so  that  we  could  build 
them  in  later  years  at  extra  cost. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, this  House  Instead  of  saving 
money  would,  in  fact,  be  adding  immeas- 
urably to  what  wotild  have  to  be  spent 
on  the  space  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  that 
is  the  case — ^when  they  are  going  to  build 
six  Saturn  V's  In  the  year  1969,  why 
imder  the  new  schedule  which  was  just 
given  to  us  last  Thursday  by  James 
Webb,  the  Director,  why  do  they  go  down 
to  two  in  1970  and  1971.  Because  the 
price  goes  up  $236  million  and  it  goes 
up  from  $163  million.  Why  not  rim  an 
even  schedule  because  if  you  nm  an 
even  schedule,  you  get  a  lower  figure 
on  the  six,  at  $163  million.  If  you  make 


four,  it  costs  you  $193  million.  But  if  you 
go  down  to  two  and  build  two  units,  they 
will  cost  $230  million. 

Why  have  scheduling  like  that? 

Then  another  thing  is  that  if  NASA 
is  so  careful  on  the  Atlas  Agena — and 
NASA  ordered  34  of  them — and  we  now 
have  25  delivered  with  three  coming  in 
for  a  particular  program  and  they  are 
canceling  six  of  the  Atlas  Agena  boost- 
ers— they  order  too  many  things  so  I 
am  against  that. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  have  heard  the  testimony  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  and  it  becomes  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
determine  the  scheduling  of  hardware 
on  programs  of  this  kind  or  if  we  are 
going  to  depend  on  the  experts  whom 
we  have  hired  to  administer  this  program 
for  us. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  scheduling  is  cor- 
rect. The  logic  behind  the  arguments 
they  make  on  the  schedules  supports 
their  position,  and  I  approve  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  that  a 
point  has  been  raised  by  him  that  we 
were  not  properly  scheduling  the  Apollo 
applications  missions  and  that  we  had  no 
idea  whatsoever  as  to  what  they  include. 
I  would  like  to  refer  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
hearings  beginning  at  page  334  where 
there  is  an  extensive  explanation  in  the 
finest  detail  of  each  of  these  programs — 
of  Apollo  applications  AAP-1  and  AAP- 
2 — and  the  experiments  plarmed  for  the 
solar  laboratory  which  will  give  us  in- 
formation on  certain  phenomena  not 
now  available  because  of  the  interference 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

These  are  clearly  defined  experiments 
and  I  believe  they  are  important  and  I 
believe  this  amendment  should  be  de- 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
recommending  cuts  totaling  $108  mil- 
lion, the  committee  has,  in  my  judgment, 
eliminated  all  the  "fat"  in  the  NASA 
budget  requests. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, the  knowledgeable  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  the  committee 
has  produced  a  realistic  bill  which  pro- 
vides adequate — but  not  excessive — 
financing  for  essential  space  programs. 

Congressman  Miller  and  his  col- 
leagues have  held  more  than  50  meetings 
on  this  legislation.  Besides  providing  for 
ongoing  projects,  they  have  also  wisely 
included  seed  money  for  the  outer  space 
flights  that  will  follow  the  Apollo  effort 
to  place  American  astronauts  on  the 
moon. 

Unfortunately,  many  Members  seem 
determined  to  ignore  the  carefully  con- 
sidered recommendations  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  in  their  de- 
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sire  to  elmmate  or  slash  drastically  the 
funding  authorized  for  future  projects 

To  ignore  the  longer  rant;e  considera- 
tions of  the  space  program  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted,  in  my  opinion 

What  would  we  gain  by  drastically 
reducing  the  authorizations  for  such 
potential  breakthroughs  as  the  Apollo 
applications  program  and  the  Nerva 
undertaldng  to  develop  a  nuclear  engine 
for  missions  beyond  the  moon? 

Should  we  yield  our  primacy  in  space 
technology  simply  because  of  our  con- 
cern about  the  perils  Implicit  in  enter- 
ing and  conquering  an  unknown  environ- 
ment? 

There  Is  an  obvious  analogy  here. 

Would  our  Nation  have  achieved  great- 
ness If  the  early  settlers  had  decided  that 
everjrthlng  west  of  the  Hudson  was  be- 
yond the  pale  and  not  worth  investi- 
gating? 

What  would  the  United  States  be  to- 
day? A  puny  satellite,  probably,  of  some 
more  aggressive  power  willing  to  take 
some  risks  in  exploring  and  claiming 
those  vast,  unknown  lands. 

Certainly,  the  early  American  pioneers 
faced  a  multitude  of  dangers  as  they  set 
out  through  the  trackless  wilderness. 
Their  sacrifice  was  enormous;  many  paid 
the  ultimate  price.  But  because  they  were 
willing  to  give  up  their  comforts,  and 
even  their  lives,  a  mighty  Nation  was 
born. 

With  such  a  legacy,  can  we.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  House  of  Represent- 
atives, do  less  than  give  our  emphatic 
support  to  this,  the  latest  in  an  historic 
chain  of  bold  national  ventures? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GuRNryl,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all — what  is 
the  Apollo  applications  program? 

This,  of  course,  is  the  ongoing  manned 
space  flight  program  following  the 
Apollo  flight  to  the  moon  In  other 
words,  if  this  Nation  Is  going  to  continue 
in  the  manned  space  flight  business,  then 
we  have  to  provide  for  an  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  by  this  bill. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  we  pro- 
vided a  small  sum  of  money  last  year — 
and  the  money  is  considerably  more  this 
year.  Yes,  that  is  true  But  there  Is  a  very 
good  reason  why  this  is  so  and  that  is 
we  are  acquiring  long  leadtime  items 
in  boosters  and  in  enijines  and  in  space- 
craft without  which  we  cannot  continue 
a  maimed  space  flight  program  of  this 
nature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  if  we  do  not  pass 
the  Apollo  applications  portion  of  this 
bill  and  fund  It  in  the  fashion  that  is  pro- 
posed, the  manned  space  flight  program 
of  this  Nation  will  come  to  a  halt  2  years 
from  now  or  maybe  2 '  2  years  from  now. 
In  space  you  cannot  go  Into  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, or  Montgomery  Ward  and  buy  an 
engine,  a  booster,  and  a  spacecraft  off 
the  shelf.  It  does  not  work  that  way.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  if  you  start  from 
scratch  it  takes  5  to  10  years  to  develop 
any  such  kind  of  engine  as  this,  a  booster, 
a  spacecraft,  and  even  if  you  had  the 


techniques,  even  if  you  knew  what  you 
were  going  ij  procure,  it  would  lake 
many  years  of  leadtime  in  order  to  pet 
the  proper  hardware.  This,  of  course,  is 
what  we  are  doing  this  year.  We  are  au- 
thorizing that  .so  that  we  can  continue 
the  program  when  we  finish  the  Apollo 
project. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House, 
especially  those  who  have  been  here 
longer  than  I,  have  not  forgotten  what 
happened  10  years  ago  and  what  hap- 
pened 6  years  ago  when  Russia  went  into 
space  before  we  did  with  Sputnik  I,  and 
10  years  ago  with  the  first  man  in  space, 
Yuri  Gagarin. 

Six  years  ago — and  I  remember  it  even 
though  I  was  not  in  this  House — one 
Member  of  this  House  on  the  floor  at 
that  time  said: 

People  were  not  simply  shocked  and  awed. 
They  were  literally  stunned. 

Another   Member  also  said: 
The  full  Impact  or  reaction  of  this  propa- 
ganda  victory   of   the   Reds   cannot   be  ap- 
praised and  measured. 

Believe  me.  I  can  remember  that.  Here 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  of  the 
world  that  everyone  respected  the  world 
around  was  beaten  into  space  by  Russia, 
not  only  with  the  flrst  vehicle  to  orbit, 
but  also  with  the  first  man  to  orbit. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  Russians  conducted  the  first 
walk  in  space,  the  first  photographs  of 
the  moon,  and  they  flrst  circumnavigated 
the  moon 

We  have  a  good  space  program  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  catching  up  I 
think  we  have  gone  beyond  in  many  re- 
spects But  we  have  done  it  only  by  work- 
ing just  a.s  hard  as  we  possibly  could,  and 
we  still  have  not  overcome  the  propa- 
ganda victory  scored  by  the  Russians  so 
many  years  at'o,  because  history  books 
that  are  wiitlen.  let  me  remind  this 
House  will  not  be  written  showing  the 
United  States  was  first  in  space,  but  that 
Communist  Ru>.sia  was 

And  if  we  kill  this  pro::ram,  which  this 
amendment  would  do.  do  you  not  think 
that  the  Ru.ssians  will  be  up  there  with 
a  manned  space  flight  program? 

We  already  know  that  they  have  a 
new  program,  which  ended  in  a  partial 
failure  this  year,  but  as  a  booster,  they 
have  a  device  that  many  people  think 
will  lift  50.000  to  60.000  pounds — much 
more  than  we  have  today  They  are  in 
this  business  for  keeps,  and  they  are  in 
this  business  in  keen  competition  to  go 
ahead  of  us  I  cannot  think — to  me  it  is 
absolutely  imthinkable  that  this,  the 
greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world, 
would  not  commit  itself  to  a  space  pro- 
cram  which  carried  on  a  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  it  after  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  we 
overlook  one  thing.  It  is  so  axiomatic 
that  I  hate  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  because  It  is  something  that 
you  all  know  and  understand. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  GtniNEY 
was  given  3  additional  minutes. ) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  Is  so 
fundamental  that  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
to  point  It  out  or  call  It  to  your  atten- 
tion. But  there  Is  nothing  more  expen- 
sive than  starting,  stopping,  and  restart- 
ing a  program.  You  have  to  overcome 
inertia.  It  takes  power  to  stop  a  program 
and  then  start  it  again,  and  the  teams 
of  engineers  and  scientists  that  have 
been  gathered  in  this  program  are  Its 
most  valuable  assets.  If  you  allow  them 
to  be  dissipated,  you  cannot  build  them 
up  In  a  year.  You  cannot  build  them  up 
In  2  years.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
them  going  again. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  The  point  is  extremely 
well  taken. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes;  but  flrst  let  me  say 
that  right  now  the  teams  that  are  manu- 
facturing the  boosters,  the  engines,  and 
the  spacecraft  are  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing up  unless  we  go  ahead  with  this  au- 
thorization. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  some  of  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  but  with 
one  argument  I  cannot  agree.  I  cannot 
see  that  once  you  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  that  that  is  the  end  of  the  manned 
space  program.  I  just  cannot  accept  the 
fact  that  once  we  accomplish  that  we  are 
going  to  stop.  I  mean  that  will  not  end 
the  program.  We  have  much  more  to  do 
with  respect  to  our  moon  shot  than  sim- 
ply to  land  a  man  on  the  moon.  How 
could  you  say  that  that  would  bring  the 
program  to  a  complete  end? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  let  mt'  proceed,  what 
I  said  was  that  it  would  end  the  manned 
space  flight  part  of  our  space  program. 

I  said  It  would  end  the  manned  space 
flight  programs,  because  this  authoriza- 
tion will  buy  the  hardware,  the  parts  for 
the  hardware  that  will  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  continue. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  we  will  do?  Is  there  a  remain- 
ing six  Saturns  then? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  but  I  did  tliink 
this  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  be- 
fore. First  of  all,  the  Saturns  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  of — if  the  number  of  six 
Is  correct — are  a  cushion  in  the  whole 
program.  They  will  be  utilized  either  in 
the  Apollo  program  or  also  in  the  on- 
going program  later  on.  There  is  no 
duplication,  if  that  is  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  contend  there 
was  a  duplication.  I  mean  we  will  con- 
tinue to  send  additional  teams  to  the 
moon.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  program 
will  end  once  we  get  a  man  on  the  moon 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gurney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
i-emlnd  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina that  besides  the  moon  program  he 
speaks  of,  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
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gram  addresses  itself  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent phase  of  space  flight,  and  that  is 
the  longtime  space  flight.  Actually,  the 
procurement  here  will  procure  a  new 
spacecraft  which  will  permit  manned 
space  flights  up  to  one  year  in  encircling 
the  eartli.  This  is  the  next  step  in  the 
procram.  If  we  are  to  decide  and  find 
out  whether  indeed  man  has  a  useful 
role  in  space. 

Let  me  speak  to  one  other  point,  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant. I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  recognize  this,  be- 
cause he  is  an  extremely  able  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
of  the  subcommittee  that  prepares  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
This  is  one  program  In  the  Congress — 
and  the  only  one  I  know  of — where  we 
have  seen  a  steady  decline  over  the  past 
5  years  In  the  proportion  of  money  we 
have  asked  for  in  this  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
moneys  that  went  Into  this  program 
amounted  to  5  percent  of  the  national 
budget.  Each  year  after  that,  up  to  and 
Including  fiscal  year  1968,  which  we  are 
talking  about  now,  this  program  has  used 
less  and  less  p>ercentage  of  the  national 
budget,  so  that  this  year,  in  this  fiscal 
year,  1968,  if  we  go  ahead  and  authorize 
the  full  amount  in  this  bill,  we  will  be 
taking  in  this  program  a  percentage  of 
3.1.  instead  of  5  percent  that  we  asked 
lor  in  1964. 

I  will  point  out  further,  while  this 
IS  a  reduction  In  the  authorization  re- 
quested in  this  bill,  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  independent  offices  part  of 
the  Goveniment,  which  has  already  been 
marked  up  and  passed  in  this  House, 
provided  for  an  Increase  of  $474  mil- 
lion— except  for  this.  I  hope  the  House 
rejects  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  our  able 
and  dedicated  colleagues  on  this  commit- 
tee for  bringing  before  the  House  a  good 
bill  for  a  vital  program.  It  Is  one  that  we 
all  can  and  should  support. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee,  and  to  learn  firsthand 
the  importance  of  the  space  program — 
all  pha.'^es  of  the  space  program — to  our 
country. 

This  is  a  program  important  to  our 
uatioiiiil  security:  indeed,  our  very  sur- 
vival. Those  who  view  the  moon  shot  as 
an  empty  publicity  gesture  fail  to  realize 
the  military  significance  of  reaching 
there.  Surely,  If  we  do  not  reach  It  first, 
we  had  better  be  not  far  behind.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  our  MOL — mamied  orbit- 
ing lab — program,  our  communications 
and  ob-servation  satellites,  our  deep  space 
probes.  You  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imaL':nation.  separate  the  militai-y  sig- 
nificance from  the  pure  scientific  effort 
in  the.se  programs,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
continue  with  resolute  speed. 

Though  I  no  longer  sen'e  on  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  I  keep  in  close  per- 


sonal contact  with  this  program,  and  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  engaged  In 
our  space  effort.  I  have  the  great  privilege 
of  having  within  my  district  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  and  I  know  personally 
of  the  eflaciency  and  ability  with  which 
these  people  meet  their  responsibiUtles. 
Anyone  of  you  here  today  would  be  as 
proud  as  I  to  represent  such  a  fine  group 
of  people. 

Let  me  say  another  word  to  those  who 
are  quick  to  criticize  our  space  program. 

Many  of  the  great  advances  made  to- 
day in  medicine,  in  industry,  in  business, 
in  our  whole  technology,  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  program.  Space-age  achieve- 
ments and  hardware  have  opened  a 
whole  new  vista  to  the  healing  arts,  mak- 
ing possible  today  surgical  achievements 
undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Great 
achievements  In  electronics,  in  commu- 
nications, weather  prediction,  and  a  host 
of  other  endeavors  are  due  to  what  we 
loosely  call  the  spin-off  benefits  of  this 
vital  program.  These  are  of  direct  and 
immediate  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  who, 
after  all,  foot  the  bill  for  our  space  ef- 
fort as  they  do  for  every  Federal  en- 
deavor. 

If  I  have  any  complaint  to  lodge 
against  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  It  Is  only  that  in 
my  judgment  this  great  story  of  how  our 
people  and  the  world's  entire  population 
have  benefited  has  been  poorly  told.  But 
I  caimot  hold  Jim  Webb  and  the  people 
of  NASA  accountable  for  the  quixotic 
desires  of  the  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  television. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here  in  full 
support  of  this  bill,  for  In  my  judgment 
this  is  a  good  program,  generally  well 
administered,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
do  not  delay  in  reaching  our  established 
goals. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  work  of 
the  committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  George 
Miller,  and  its  dedicated  members.  I  al- 
so have  full  confidence  in  the  personnel 
carrying  forward  the  program. 

I  hope  that  no  amendments  will  be 
adopted  affecting  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  urge  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commitee  author- 
izing appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  has  presented  us 
with  recommendations  which  provide 
for  the  most  essential  authorizations  for 
NASA.  Within  each  category — research 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  administrative  operations — the 
committee  has  trimmed  the  agency's  re- 
quest to  the  absolute  minimum  consist- 
ent with  the  great  demands  on  the  budget 
for  military  and  vital  domestic  opera- 
tions. 

The  committee's  task  was  not  easy. 
The  dedicated  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  conducted  an  ex- 


tensive inquiry  into  the  total  operations 
of  NASA,  past,  present,  and  future,  to 
arrive  at  the  recommendations  we  have 
before  us  today.  This  searching  examina- 
tion was  an  exceedingly  thorough  and 
detailed  work  by  our  colleagues  who  are 
experts  in  our  Nation's  space  technology 
and  Its  benefits  to  mankind.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  diligent  efforts. 

The  voliunlnous  report  accompanying 
this  proposal  sets  forth  in  detail  the  ur- 
gent need  and  justification  for  every  dol- 
lar in  the  authorization.  I  need  not  go 
into  detail  on  the  benefits  of  the  space 
program  both  to  the  military  and  to  the 
civilian  technology.  To  do  so  when  it  has 
already  been  adequately  documented  by 
the  committee  would  unduly  infringe  on 
my  colleagues'  time. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  point  out  that 
our  Nation  has  assembled  in  its  space 
program  a  most  conscientious  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  workers  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  related  contract  opera- 
tions. I  personally  know  of  the  efforts 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  at  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Himtsville,  Ala. 

The  committee  has  examined  in  great 
detail  this  work  as  well  as  the  work  at  our 
Nation's  other  centers  of  space  activity. 
The  committee's  recommendations  are 
solid  minimum  figures  which  must  be 
approved  to  carry  forward  this  vital 
work.  It  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  false 
economy  to  reduce  their  recommenda- 
tions which  were  arrived  at  only  after 
long  hard  hours  of  hearings  and  close 
examination  of  the  program.  To  reduce 
their  recommendations  would  contribute 
to  the  dispersal  of  the  talented  and  eflS- 
clent  space  team. 

Our  Nation  has  had  costly  experience 
with  stop-and-go  efforts  in  programs 
such  as  this  which  of  necessity  span  a 
period  of  several  years.  We  paid  dearly 
for  early  dispersal  of  our  mighty  military 
power  after  World  War  n  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  mobilize  a  few  short 
years  later. 

Our  duty  in  the  space  program,  as  in 
other  programs.  Is  to  manage  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
so  that  the  taxpayer  receives  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  every  dollar  spent.  To 
do  so  in  this  case  requires  that  we  main- 
tain the  space  program  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  the  greatest  return.  This  re- 
quires the  orderly,  continued  develop- 
ment recommended  by  the  committee. 

It  would  be  folly  to  reduce  the  space 
program  as  our  greatest  advances  are 
about  to  be  realized. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  NASA 
authorization  as  reported  by  the  knowl- 
edgeable and  distinguished  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hate  to  think  that  this  Nation 
would  spend  $23  billion  tC'  put  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  moon  by  1970  or  1971,  and 
have  little  more  to  show  the  American 
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people  for  their  Investment  than  a  few 
luraln  picture  postcards  and  some  sou- 
venir moon  rocks. 

As  things  now  stand.  Project  Apollo 
will  give  us  little  more  In  the  way  of  tan- 
gible benefits,  and  thus — from  a  cost- 
effectiveness  point  of  view — stands  to  be 
written  off  by  future  generations  as  a 
quixotic  crusade. 

This  will  be  particularly  true  If  it  turns 
out  that  our  astronauts  are  met  by  a 
Russian  welcoming  committee. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  and  the  full  fiscal  1968 
funding  of  $444,700,000.  because  this  ex- 
I>endlture  will  allow  us  to  hedge  out  bets. 
It  win  virtually  assure  that  Americans 
will  get  their  moneys  worth,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  tangible  benefits  for  science 
and  society. 

For  one  thing.  Apollo  applications  will 
enable  us  to  expand  our  understanding 
of  the  moon  tremendously.  The  program, 
as  it  now  stands,  has  the  monolithic  ob- 
jective of  enabling  a  manned  landing 
and  exploration  of  a  tiny  area  of  the 
moon's  surface  limited  to  the  equatorial 
plane.  The  Apollo  applications  program 
will  enable  us  to  study  the  moon  care- 
fully from  a  relatively  close  orbit  and 
map  the  surface  accurately  for  the  first 
time. 

For  another  thing.  Apollo  applications 
gives  us  the  means  to  put  this  exceed- 
ingly expensive  hardware  to  work  ex- 
panding our  understandmg  of  the  earth, 
the  other  planets,  and  the  sun. 

The  American  people  have  been  given 
only  a  small  taste  of  the  kinds  of  useful 
experiments  which  could  be  conducted 
from  earth  orbit.  The  crude  observations 
of  man's  capabilities  to  function  in 
space,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
which  were  made  durinc  Project  Mer- 
cury and  Project  Gemini  were  but  a 
taste  of  the  potential 

As  a  layman,  I  can  appreciate  wliat  It 
would  mean  If  we  could  pinpoint  man's 
ability  to  live  and  work  In  a  weightless 
environment  over  extended  periods 
Apollo  applications  could  expand  our 
understanding  tenfold. 

I  can  also  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  trained  meteorologists  observe 
the  movements  of  clouds  and  air  cur- 
rents over  much  of  the  earth  s  surface 
continuously  for  weeks  on  end.  Apollo 
applications  also  can  make  this  possible 
To  cite  another  specific.  I  can  see  great 
advantages  In  being  able  to  predict  crop 
failures  and  famines  in  remote  areas  of 
the  world.  Apollo  applications  could  lead 
to  such  a  capability. 

I  would  agree  with  our  colleagues  who 
contend  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  not  thus 
far  defined  the  alms  of  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  In  sufficient  detail.  But 
I  think  we  have  enough  Information  to 
move  forward  on  the  authorization  with 
the  provl«o  that  more  details  be  made 
available  so  that  we  can  better  judge  the 
soundness  of  the  NASA  approach  when 
the  time  comes  to  appropriate  moneys 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment,  not 
because  I  believe  there  Is  any  particular 
merit  In  cutting  a  budget  simply  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  it.  but  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  program  has  been  ade- 


quately justified  for  Congress  to  fund 
it  fully.  What  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Pulton]  proposes  is  a 
percentage  cut  to  eliminate  a  certain 
amount  of  unjustified  hardware  pro- 
curement. I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable 
approach. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teacue]  say  earlier  that  we  are 
1  year  behind  In  this  program.  I  might 
ask:  Who  set  the  timetable?  Who  set 
the  arbitrary  date?  Who  considered  the 
value  and  adequacy  of  these  still  vague 
plans — Congress  or  NASA? 

I  might  also  point  out  that  we  are 
years  and  years  behind  In  nece.ssary  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  slums  and  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  disease  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  begin  to  give  every  human 
being  an  equal  opportunity  for  his  full 
development.  I  am  sure  this  Is  a  greater 
national  embarra.ssment  than  the  po- 
tential capacity  of  Russias  booster — an 
argument  which  is  trotted  out  every  time 
NASA's  bill  is  on  the  floor 

I  believe  we  must  look  at  the  question 
of  Apollo  applications  in  terms  of  the 
presentation  which  has  been  made  by 
NASA  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  Appollo  applications  pro- 
gram at  present  is  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  concept  Yet  if  It  goes  ahead  as 
presently  conceived,  conservative  esti- 
mates place  hardware  procurement  and 
other  program  costs  at  $5  billion  or  more 
during  the  next  5  years. 

NASA  has  explained  that  the  Apollo 
apphc  ition.s  program  will  pliase  in  as 
Apollo  proper,  the  lunar  landintr  pro- 
gram, phases  out.  while  sustaining  the 
budget  level,  to  which  NASA  has  grown 
accustomed,  about  S5  billion  a  year. 

What  Apollo  applications  really  means 
Is  that  NASA  will  devise  further  uses 
for  the  Apollo  hardware  which  has  been 
developed  during  the  moon  program 
This  may  sound  very  appealing.  It  may 
sound  like  a  prudent  objective  on  the 
part  of  NASA. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  look  at 
three  very  serious  problems  connected 
with  this. 

The  first  is  that  Congress,  by  authoriz- 
ing what  is  basically  a  vague  and  unde- 
fined program,  may  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  NASA  s  chaotic  manage- 
ment and  fi.scal  difficulties  The.se  were 
cl<  arly  revealed  by  the  hearings  in  con- 
nect'.on  with  the  Apollo  disaster. 

The  second  point,  and  one  which  has 
not  been  discussed  at  all  up  to  now  in 
thf  debate  on  this  amendment,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  a  program  which 
is  called  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory, and  which  appears  to  be  a  parallel 
program  We  do  not  know  how  much 
costly  duplication  there  is  between  these 
two  programs. 

The  th  rd  problem  concerns  the  con- 
tinuing emphasis  which  we  have  heard 
repeated  this  afternoon  on  manned  as 
oppo.sed  to  In.^trumented  space  mi.ssions 
NASA'::  predilection  toward  manned 
space  flight  involves  far  greater  cost  and 
a  possible  sacrifice  of  other  more  imme- 
diate scientific  benefits  to  the  Nation. 

The  first  point.  I  believe,  i.s  relatively 
clear   But  it  is  important  to  underscore 


the  fact  that  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram is  an  expermient  to  determine  not 
whether  we  should  spend,  but  how  we 
will  spend,  hundred.s  of  billions  of  dol- 
l.irs  on  missions  which  have  not  been 
adequately  projected,  which  have  not 
hevn  co.sted  out,  which  have  not  been 
justified  or  reviewed.  Moreover,  except 
by  default.  Congress  has  not  approved 
these  missions  or  determined  them  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  NASA  has  let  300 
contracts  for  mission-definition  studies 
which  are  intended  to  devise  an  actual 
program  for  Apollo  applications.  At  the 
same  time  NASA  has  been  purchasing 
long  leadtime  items  for  the  still  Indeter- 
minate program  in  order,  by  Investment 
In  hard  goods,  to  bring  the  program  Into 
existence  and  justify  further  expendi- 
tures. I  do  not  feel  an  investment  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year 
1968  alone  can  be  justified  on  such  a 
basis. 

The  second  problem  concerns  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.  I  stated  in 
my  additional  views  which  appear  in  the 
committee  report; 

We  have  no  rlear  Itlea  the  extent  to  which 
the  Defense  Department  and  N.^S.\  m.iy  be 
duplicating  e.ich  other's  efforts  and  "re- 
inventing the  wheel"  at  va.st.  unnecessary 
public  expense 

The  additional  views  of  other  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  have  cited  the 
priib'.cm  of  duplication  and  have  indi- 
cated \arious  preferences  as  to  civilian 
versus  military  efforts.  I  believe  we  do 
not  vet  have  sufficient  information  about 
thi.s  very  Important  i.ssue  Congress 
oiitrht  to  conduct  a  -venous  inquiry  before 
we  rush  into  a  program  where  there  may 
be  a  great  deal  of  unneces-sary  overlap 

The  third  problem  is  the  question  of 
manned  versus  unmanned  space  mis- 
sions. I  believe  this  must  be  approached 
from  a  very  rational  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  manned  space 
flight  Is  more  glamorous  and  more  excit- 
ing, and  that  the  Apollo  applications 
program  is  Intended  to  sustain  a  primary 
emphasis  on  manned  space  flight  in  the 
space  program.  This  is  clear  becau.se  the 
Apollo  hardware  has  been  designed  and 
Implemented  for  manned  space  flight, 
and  the  stated  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram goal  Is  to  develop  the  capability 
for  long-duration  manned  missions. 

To  explain  the  problem  In  brief,  long 
duration  mi.ssions  require  two  thhics— 
major  advanre.s  beyond  thf  state-of-the- 
art  in  life-suppjrt  sy.'-tems.  and  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  reliability  of  ever}' 
component  on  board  the  spacecraft.  The 
development  of  these  involves  major  ad- 
ditional expense.  The  necessary  lifesup- 
port  systems  I'reatly  increase  weight  and 
require  much  more  efficient  propulsion 
systems.  This  too  adds  enormous  ex- 
pense The  concern  for  astronaut  .safety 
will  mean  that  certain  chances  cannot 
be  taken  in  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion, and  certain  scientific  knowledge  to 
be  gained  may  have  to  be  postponed  or 
limited. 

While  NASA's  budget  is  large,  it  Is,  I 
hope,  finite,  and  the  continued  emphasis 
on  manned  space  fiight  may  swallow  up 
a  good  deal  of  the  funds  which  might  be 
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used  for  Instrmnented  missions  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

This  possibility  led  eminent  scientists, 
such  as  Dr.  Polycarp  Kusch,  Nobel  Prize 
winner  and  Columbia  University  physi- 
cist, to  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ryan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Dr.  Kusch  said : 

I'd  rather  see  us  explore  space  in  a  more 
temperate  and  well-thought-out  way.  Instru- 
meiit  exploration  Is  almost  certainly  more 
effective  and  cheaper. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee In  its  February  1967  report  stated: 

We  believe  that  man  should  be  used  In 
space  flight  only  when  his  presence  con- 
tributes In  an  important  way  to  the  explora- 
tory and  scientific  objectives. 

To  insure  that  he  Is  used  In  this  way  Im- 
plies much  greater  Integration  of  manned 
and  unmanned  mission  planning  than  Is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  from  NASA's  present  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  one  and  will 
not  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  pres- 
ent programs  or  retired  technological 
progress.  I  believe  that  before  authoriz- 
ing any  further  funds  for  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program,  Congress  should  ask 
that  NASA  submit  the  following  infor- 
mation which  I  listed  as  a  requirement 
in  my  additional  views: 

First,  a  5-year  cost,  launch  schedule, 
and  mission  projection  for  the  NASA- 
proposed  program  based  on  several  as- 
sumptions concerning  Apollo  success. 

Second,  an  assessment  of  costs  and 
data  deficiencies  for  an  alternative  pro- 
gram based  on  MOL  and  unmanned 
flights  with,  first,  no  postlunar  Apollo  ve- 
hicle procurement  and.  second,  a  mini- 
mal post-Apollo  vehicle-only  procure- 
ment for  storage  against  future  contin- 
gencies— no  payload  development. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  require- 
ment for  the  space  agency  to  meet.  It 
will  give  us  a  better  basis  on  which  to 
dispose  of  the  balance  of  NASA's  budget 
request.  It  will  allow  Congress  to  play  a 
more  serious  and  forceful  role  in  the  de- 
cisions necessary  to  Insure  a  rational 
and  beneficial  use  of  public  funds  and  of 
the  massive  national  energies  employed 
in  exploring  space. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  questioned  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  concerning  the  problem  that  the 
Space  Administration  would  have  with 
respect  to  space  exploration  in  the  event 
that  this  amendment  carried  and  the 
program  were  curtailed  dramatically. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  said  that 
the  lunar  exploration  would  stop.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  there  would  be  on- 
going programs  post-Apollo,  with  re- 
spect to  the  moon.  He  Is  right.  There  Is 
the  intention  to  have  on- going  programs 
with  respect  to  the  moon,  but  they  are 
funded  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram and  they  are,  to  my  knowledge.  In 
this  !'ro.:;ram  ixclusively.  They  are  not 


funded  anywhere  else.  So  the  intention 
is  there,  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram, that  we  are  now  considering.  This 
amendment  relates  to  that  portion  of 
the  NASA  budget  which  would  provide 
for  such  things  as  a  lunar  mapping  and 
survey  mission  with  approximately  8 
days  in  Iiuiar  orbit,  lunar  surface  ex- 
ploration, and  spending  3  days  on  the  sur- 
face, the  unmanned  lunar  shelter  pro- 
gram, and  a  limar  orbit  exploration  with 
approximately  7  days  in  orbit.  This  cate- 
gory of  the  space  budget  we  are  now 
considering  Is  where  we  have  made  pro- 
vision for  this  country  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fimds  that  have  been  invested  in 
the  moon  program,  the  Apollo  program, 
for  the  past  period  of  years.  So  I  think 
it  is  well  to  understand  that  that  Is  what 
we  are  voting  on.  We  are  voting  on  the 
utilization  of  the  space  capability  that 
has  been  developed  during  the  preced- 
ing years. 

The  point  should  also  be  made 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  that  I  want  to  make  \s  my  amend- 
ment leaves  $194  million  in  for  research 
and  development  and  simply  takes  out 
hardware  which  will  be  used  for  1972, 
1973,  and  1974.  It  does  not  affect  those 
programs  at  all.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
alize this?  The  Apollo  applications  pro- 
grams is  likewise  delayed  a  year  be- 
cause of  the  Apollo  fire,  and  that  de- 
layed the  Apollo  moon  program.  So  if  the 
Apollo  program  is  going  to  be  put  off  for 
a  year,  then  the  program  that  comes 
afterward  is  likewise  put  off,  so  you  do 
not  need  all  of  the  money. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  think  I 
addressed  myself  to  either  of  those  ques- 
tions. There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
has  been  a  delay  and  also  there  is  no 
question  that  your  amendment  is  as  you 
describe  it. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  Is  I  leave  in  $194  million  for  re- 
search and  development.  I  do  not  cut 
out  those  flights.  Heaven  bless  them. 
They  can  go  when  they  want  to. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  have  not  yet  com- 
mented on  your  amendment.  I  am  going 
to  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

The  point  ought  to  be  made,  I  think, 
that  this  House  last  year  when  we  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  provided  funds 
to  keep  the  production  lines  open  so  that 
we  would  have  the  option  this  year  to 
make  some  decisions  with  resiiect  to  the 
post-Apollo  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  approved  a  sum  which 
was  then  Increased  as  a  result  of  repro- 
gramlng.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, so  that  the  decision  that  we  are 
going  to  make  one  way  or  the  other  this 
year  could  be  made  this  year.  This  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken — a  total  sum  of 
$80  million,  after  reprogramlng,  to  keep 
the  pipeline  open. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  was  not  the 
decision  made  last  year  as  to  what  this 
country  should  do  with  reference  to  the 
funding  of  the  post- Apollo  program? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  as  to 
why  it  was  not  made  last  year  was  be- 
cause of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  a  war  In 


which  we  are  still  engaged,  and  the  high 
level  cost  of  the  program  Involved  in  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs.  The  first 
of  which,  the  Gemini  program  is  phased 
out  now,  and  the  cost  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram has  turned  the  corner  this  year. 
The  Apollo  program,  as  contained  in  this 
bill,  is  $310  million  less  than  last  year 
and  is  scheduled  to  go  down  in  the  com- 
ing months  and  years  as  we  move  toward 
the  lunar  landing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  in  Apollo 
applications,  coupled  with  the  reduction 
in  Apollo,  has  resulted  In  a  situation 
whereby  the  sum  total  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Apollo  applications  Is  jtist  about  the 
same  as  It  was  last  year,  possibly  slightly 
less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Rtjms- 
FELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  point  Is  that 
with  the  funding  of  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program,  this  bill  is  still  at  a  rela- 
tively fixed  level  and,  if  anything,  going 
down  over  the  period  of  the  past  5 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  on 
the  committee. 

It  is  impossible  to  run  a  space  program 
with  the  long  lead  times  required  by 
making  dramatic  shifts  up  or  dotivn.  I 
have  been  critical  when  there  have  been 
dramatic  increases  requested  and  have 
voted  for  cuts  in  the  program,  because  I 
did  not  think  and  now  do  not  believe 
that  NASA  has  the  ability  to  efficiently 
administer  such  unreasonable  increases. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  same  token, 
If  we  make  a  sharp  cut  today,  I  believe 
we  could  have  equally  serious  problems 
and  possibly  even  greater  waste.  For  this 
reason,  it  Is  my  present  Intention  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  However  I  Intend 
to  support  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
Apollo  applications  program  by  a  lesser 
amount,  which  I  understand  it  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
to  offer,  an  amotmt  which  I  believe  is 
reasonable  and  which  would  not  unnec- 
essarily and  unwisely  cripple  the  Apollo 
applications  program. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  It  Is  unfortiinate 
that  this  Hotise  at  this  time  is  not  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  Members.  We  are 
nere  discussing  a  program  that  I  believe 
has  a  great  effect  upon  the  decision- 
making that  we  are  to  do  here  In  this 
House. 

I  think,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  in  order  to  say  a  few  things  which 
I  feel  need  to  be  said  to  most  Members 
of  this  House  about  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  quite  straight- 
forward. In  basic  economics,  gentlemen, 
the  economies  of  any  society  and  any 
cotmtry  are  predicated  upon  how  the 
people  want  to  use  their  resources.  An 
enlightened  use  of  those  resoiu-ces  occurs 
by  an  economy  taking  Items  of  little 
value  and  through  their  skills  coupled 
with  their  financial  resources  making 
these  items  of  little  original  value  into 
products  of  great  value  and  of  multipur- 
pose for  the  use  by  the  people  of  that 
time  period.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  The  benefits  accruing 
to  our  society  from  participation  in  the 
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space  program  transcend  the  mere 
building  of  a  rocket.  The  benefits  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  affect  all  as- 
pects of  our  economy.  I  am  trying  now 
to  balance  the  argument  of  today  be- 
tween the  allegation  that  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  low  priority  Ijecause  it  Impinges 
upon  our  effort  to  do  something  n\ore 
about  poverty.  Agreeing  to  such  a  thesis 
would  represent  a  very-  shortsighted  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  this  in  per- 
spective. We  are  talking  here  about  S5 
billion.  But  think  for  a  minute  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  expenditure  tied  to 
that  $5  billion.  For  the  ramifications  of 
such  an  expenditure  mean  more  than 
just  an  Apollo  project.  In  other  words, 
let  us  ask  how  many  transactions  have  to 
go  into  the  making  of  one  Apollo  ve- 
hicle— how  many  transactions?  You  start 
in  a  program  such  as  this  with  the  bare 
materials,  and  the  money  you  put  in  has 
to  turn  over  at  least  seven  times  before 
you  have  anything  of  any  value  or  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  buildini;  an 
automobile.  How  many  tran.<:actions  are 
there  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
automobile? 

How  many  times  have  we  used  the 
money?  I  would  .say  to  you  that  at  the 
minimum  this  is  a  $35  billion  Iwost  i:\ 
the  economy. 

Are  we  doing  something  that  is  worth 
while  doing?  Are  we  creatmg  something 
that  will  have  multiple  uses? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Record  i> 
replete  with  allu.sions  to  the  fact  that 
this  program  has  tremendous  application 
in  many  walks  of  life  In  fact,  I  would 
say  in  the  areas  in  which  NASA  is  in- 
volved we  are  finding  residual  applica- 
tions to  expanding  our  efforts  in  ocean- 
ography, one  of  the  great  areas  of  new- 
resources,  and  new  wealth  for  our  coun- 
ti-y. 

I  believe  the  second  important  thing 
that  is  involved  is  taking  the  basic  mate- 
rials that  are  at  hand  and  making  some- 
thing that  is  worth  more,  which  is  what 
will  be  done  when  we  approve  this  legis- 
lation. This  simple  concept,  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  called  producmg  wealth. 

If  we  are  not  building  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  then  we  are  not  building  a 
source  for  taxes,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
taxes,  then  you  cannot  continue  the  pov- 
erty program— or  are  we  trying  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg?  Ar^ 
we  going  to  ti-y  to  dispense  with  a  pro- 
gram that  has  this  much  velocity  on  our 
economy? 

We  must  consider  the  dynamic  eco- 
nomic factors  that  are  involved  when  we 
use  these  basic  materials  that  are  foun- 
dations for  creating  wealth  The  metals, 
the  ores,  the  clays,  and  other  re.sources 
utilized,  whether  they  are  from  a  basic 
producing  area,  or  whether  they  arise 
from  subcontracts  in  the  lower  echelons 
of  work  that  ultimately  are  used  in 
building  the  project  all  generate  wealth 
and  its  necessary  offshoots.  All  these 
things  are  involved,  plus  all  the  valuable 
fallout  that  has  come  from  the  mobili- 
zation of  resources  now  evident  in  our 
desire  to  go  where  man  has  never  been 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this:  This 
country  of  ours  became  strong  and  grew 


wealthy  while  it  was  doing  things  that 
all  of  us  would  asree  are  not  very  sensi- 
ble to  do.  that  IS.  the  building  of  engines 
of  destruction  But  beca'jse  these  activi- 
ties were  increasing  the  value  of  a  prod- 
uct and  eventually  wealth,  such  activity 
had  a  fallout  beyond  the  original  inten- 
tion. Our  war  economy  was  able  to  put 
our  people  to  work,  and  provided  velocity 
in  our  stagnating  economy,  and  when 
there  were  people  being  paid  for  Jobs 
our  country  s  industry  could  then  expand 
into  the  production  of  products  that  have 
put  us  in  the  forefront  of  developing 
sensible  utilization  of  our  resources  That 
is  why  we  became  strong,  and  that  is  wliy 
we  are  strong,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
we  will  stay  strong 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  all  part  of  the 
whole  picture  beliind  this  program  We 
are  developin:^  the  kind  of  wealth,  the 
kind  of  scientific  expertise,  and  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
gress more  swiftly  in  developing  the  eco- 
nomic environment  that  will  preclude 
hard-core  poverty,  that  will  enhance 
our  efforts  to  multiply  this  planet's  le- 
so'irces,  and  allow  more  serious  explora- 
tion in  a  multiple  of  areas — foremost  of 
which  is  oceanography 

The  larger  panorama  of  the  NASA 
program  etches  clearly  its  value  to  a  .so- 
ciety determined  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion In  this  framework  the  issue  we  are 
considering  today  tran.-cends  a  mere 
rocket  expedition,  but,  rather,  talks  of 
a  nation  within  which  all  Us  elements 
benefit  as  a  result  of  an  effort,  that  on 
face  value,  appears  sinelemindtd 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  HANNA   I  yield  to  the  t'entleman 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  is  he  suggesting  that  this  is  a 
spage  acre  WPA? 

Mr  HANNA.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  any  kind  of  an  organized  ef- 
fort by  a  society  that  utilizes  its  re- 
sources to  achieve  something  that  its 
society  believes  is  worthwhile  in  achiev- 
ing strengthens  the  economy  of  that  .so- 
ciety and  benefits  all  who  share  and  par- 
ticipate in  that  economy 

SIBSTITT  TE  AMENDMENT  omiRtD  BY  MR  CROSS 
TO  THE  n-ITON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  GROSS    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 

substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Prnnsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  FcltonI 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o.Terc.l  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pt'LTON  of  Pennsylvania  On  pnge  I,  line  5, 
strike  the  figure  "$4  992.182  000"  and  !n«;ert 
"«3  992,182.000  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
li^tt•ned  to  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man who  advocates  spending  for  more 
engines  of  destruction  becau.se.  he  says, 
tliey  help  the  economy  of  the  country. 
That  IS  quite  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
this  or  any  other  spending  measure. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  means 
more  wars  so  that  the  economy  of  this 
country  can  be  sustained.  Apparently 
that  is  what  it  means.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  cut  $1 
bilhon  from  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  save 


the  Democrats  some  embarrassment:  to 
make  a  contribution  towards  saving  the 
Democrats  embarra.ssment. 

The  Democrats  have  had  a  good  time 
through  the  years  chiding  the  Republi- 
cans about  that  deficit  in  1959.  the  Eisen- 
hower deficit  of  $12  billion.  You  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  lose  some  politica! 
pap  if  you  do  not  adopt  my  amendment, 
and  similar  cutting  amendments  to  other 
bills,  because  you  are  going  to  have  a 
deficit  of  far  more  than  $12  billion  if 
you  do  not  start  trimming  your  spending 
.sails  in  the  Great  Society. 

So.  I  offer  this  amendment  in  part  to 
save  all  Democrats  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  lack  of  any  real  di.scussion  so  far 
in  this  debate  about  the  Apollo  di.saster 
on  January  27  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body on  this  committee  hold  anyone  re- 
sponsible for  that  terrible  tragedy  which 
took  the  lives  of  three  of  our  astronauts 
and  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

As  I  said  before,  when  this  was  under 
debate  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  there  is  certainly  one  individual 
who  can  be  held  responsible  for  it— 
and  that  is  James  E.  Webb.  .As  long  a^ 
he  heads  up  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  I.  for  one.  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  dollar  to  finance 
it. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  GROSS   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  dur- 
ing the  Apollo  204  accident  hcaiings 
everyone  associated  with  the  program 
assumed  .some  blame  and  responsibility 
for  the  accident  The  people  at  NASA 
and  the  prime  contractor  and  some  of 
the  subcontractors  all  assumed  some  re- 
spon.sibllity. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  the  usual  bureau- 
cratic way  of  doing  thing,s — to  spread  the 
blame  over  enough  people  so  that  no  one 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  mistakes 

Mr.  KARTH.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  pin  this  on  one  person.  I  think  it 
extremely  unfair. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline 
to  yield  further.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  has  nc 
difficulty  in  obtaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  as  long 
as  James  E.  Webb  is  the  Administrator 
of  NASA.  I  am  not  voting  another  dollar 
for  this  moondoggle.  This  program  is 
full  of  fat  and  blubber.  If  you  want  real 
success  In  this  program,  keep  it  lean  and 
keep  the  people  who  are  running  the 
program  lean  and  huncry-  That  is  when 
you  will  get  .some  re.sults 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  live  in  .some  fear 
of  the  day  when,  if  ever,  we  plant  a  man 
on  the  moon  because  if  we  find  a  single, 
living  human  being  on  the  moon,  this 
Government  will  start  a  whole  new 
multiblllion-dollar  foreign  giveaway 
program^a  whole  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ARENDS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  have  a  little  amusement,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  tomorrow  or  whenever  we  vote 
on  this  bill,  and  not  only  on  this  bill  but 
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on  all  the  other  bills  that  we  have  gone 
ahead  on  and  appropriated  everything 
that  was  asked  for  and  maybe  even  a 
little  bit  more — I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  take  the  Record  and 
keep  it  in  his  pocket  so  that  when  the 
day  comes  when  the  tax  bill  comes  up 
Ijefore  us — and  it  will  come — a  sizable 
tax  bill — then  watch  the  people  who  are 
the  spenders  voting  against  the  tax  bill. 
That  will  be  interesting  to  see. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  some  of  those  who 
are  supporting  this  moondoggle  will  be 
right  in  there  voting  again.st  taxes  and 
they  will  be  having  pains  in  their  ab- 
dominal region  because  taxes  are  going 
up.  Yes,  you  can  bet  on  that. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
like  to  hear  some  discussion,  because  it 
was  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude, 
some  discussion  about  the  responsibility 
for  the  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Florida 
on  Janaury  27  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  have  somebody  give 
this  House  some  assurance  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  what 
occurred  on  that  launching  pad  down 
there,  the  unconscionable  act  of  strap- 
ping of  those  three  men  into  a  space 
capsule  that  had  never  been  properly 
tested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  evidently 
expired.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  opposed  to  a  continuation  of  the 
crash  program  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
The  crash  program  is  unnecessarily  cost- 
ing additional  billions  and  it  has  already 
resulted  in  one  terrible  tragedy. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Karth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  have  been 
fl.ving  airplanes  for  60  years.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  that  the  three  men  were 
killed  in  the  spacecraft  accident,  there 
were  nine  little  girls  killed  as  the  result 
of  an  airplane  accident.  But  I  did  not 
hear  anybody  demanding  some  kind  of 
proof  that  such  an  accident  will  not 
happen  arjain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ju.st  plain  ridicu- 
lous for  somebody  to  get  up  here  and 
demand  that  accidents  will  not  happen 
or  ask  anybody  to  promise  that  this  will 
not  happen  in  the  space  program  again 
because  no  one  can  guarantee  against 
accidents  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
ask  for  the  additional  time  to  belabor 
the  very  sad  and  tragic  accident  that 
took  the  lives  of  three  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  I  think  we  have 
talked  about  that  enough. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter 
holding  one  man  accountable,  whether 
the  name  be  James  E.  Webb,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  my  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  colleage,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  assumption — and 
even  worse  when  it  is  made  in  terms  of 
an  accusation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  very  briefly 
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say  to  this  committee  that  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  associated  with  that  pro- 
gram, beginning  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  all  the  people  at  NASA  and 
the  contractors  who  are  responsible  for 
the  implementation  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Apollo  program — all  regretted 
very  deeply  that  tragic  accident  but  they 
very  forthrightly  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  had  to  assume  some 
responsibility  because  they  underesti- 
mated the  serious  hazards  associated 
with  that  fire. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  confes- 
sions we  ought  to  have,  but  I  will  say 
this :  There  were  more  confessions  in  re- 
gard to  this  accident  that  came  from 
people  who  work  for  the  Goverrunent  and 
for  private  Industry  than  on  any  other 
accident  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country.  And  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
almost  every  single  new  airplane  we  have 
developed  in  this  coimtry  has  taken  the 
life  of  at  least  one  research  pilot  or  test 
pilot,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  fat  and 
blubber  in  this  bill.  I  suppose  there  are 
some  programs  that  come  here  with  a 
little  fat  and  blubber  in  them,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  some  people  here  who  have 
some  fat  and  blubber  in  them.  But  this,  I 
submit  to  you,  is  not  the  case  insofar  as 
this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  thing 
I  cannot  quite  understand.  The  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania,  for  example, 
who  has  offered  the  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  bill  by  some  $250  mil- 
lion—and I  have  high  regard,  great  re- 
gard for  him — is  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee 
on  the  minority  side,  and  he  is  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  full 
committee.  But  yet  he  did  not  choose  to 
offer  this  amendment  or  anything  near 
it  in  either  the  subcommittee  or  in  the 
full  committee.  I  just  wonder  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  use  a  little  dif- 
ferent approach,  if  I  may,  in  trying  to 
put  the  space  program  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. I  think  the  word  "space"  is  just 
a  fancy  way  of  saying  "research,"  and  I 
submit  that  our  space  program  is  our 
U.S.  basic  and  applied  research  and  tech- 
nology advancement  program.  That  is 
what  the  space  program  is.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  agree  in  toto  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  talked  about  the 
basic  things  that  go  into  the  making  of 
the  hardware,  and  therefore  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  all  worth  it.  But  I  do  say 
that  as  far  as  it  being  a  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  and  a  technological  ad- 
vancement program  for  this  Nation,  I 
think  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  worth  it.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  research  and  technological 
advancement  pays  far  greater  dividends 
than  its  original  Investment. 

I  will  agree  with  those,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  say  that  research  is  a  funny  beast 
and  who  say  that  it  is  a  very  expensive 
beast.  Indeed  It  is.  It  is  exorbitantly  ex- 
pensive. It  is  very  unpredictable,  but 
not  to  do  it  is  to  make  the  entire  future 
of  this  country  impredictable,  and  that 
indeed  would  be  very  costly. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  GurneyI  said,  and  said 
again  today,  that  if  this  amendment  is 


adopted,  and  certainly  if  the  substitute 
is  adopted,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
manned  space  fight  program.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  be- 
cause you  must  have  some  kind  of  a 
follow -on  program.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  talking  about  so 
many  different  launch  vehicles  that  we 
now  have  under  procurement  or  under 
order  for  the  program.  I  am  not  sure 
what  number  he  finally  settled  on.  But 
let  me  tell  you  something.  Everyone  who 
understands  or  who  knows  anything 
about  this  business  knows  that  there  is 
a  long  leadtime  involved  in  producing, 
procuring,  and  obtaining,  if  you  will, 
space  vehicles  and  the  orbiting  labora- 
tories. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program. 

Therefore,  because  this  is  the  teclmo- 
logical  advancement  program  of  this 
Nation,  because  it  is  the  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  program  of  this  country 
in  large  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
program  is  killed  by  virtue  of  this  amend- 
ment then,  of  course,  in  substantial  part 
the  U.S.  research  and  technological  ad- 
vancement program  suffers  death,  too. 

Again  I  say  research  is  a  funny  beast. 
It  is  difficult  to  diagnose,  because  in  so 
many  cases  research  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  final  outcome.  Conversely,  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  the  original  research. 

In  arguing  the  rule  last  week  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  talked  about  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  and  how  tragic  it 
was  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  cure. 
And  I  agree  that  it  certainly  is,  not  be- 
cause we  have  not  put  forth  the  ef- 
fort, because,  as  I  recall,  we  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  trying 
to  cure  it.  But  some  people  today  say 
that  as  a  result  of  our  research  in  bio- 
science  and  because  of  our  medical  space 
research  we  might  be  able  to  find  the 
many  bits  and  pieces,  put  together  a 
total  package,  and  find  a  cure  for  the 
dread  diseases. 

If  it  did  nothing  but  that — and  I  am 
not  saying  it  will  or  it  will  not,  but  there 
are  some  very  learned  people  who  say 
it  might — if  it  did  nothing  but  that,  the 
$18  billion  we  have  spent  would  be  worth 
it.  Again,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  nature  of  research.  ^ 

However,  there  is  one  thing  we  do 
know  for  sure  about  research  and  tech- 
nological advancement.  Every  country 
heavily  engaged  in  research  and  tech- 
nological advancement  provides  for  its 
people  more  homes,  more  food,  more  ed- 
ucation, and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  countries  who  do  not.  It  is  histori- 
cally true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  country,  its  eco- 
nomic viability,  and  its  research  and  its 
technological  development  are  insep- 
arable. 

It  is  historically  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  case  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some- 
one, that  countries  which  are  engaged  in 
research  and  technological  development 
are  also  the  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world,  and  that  provides  national 
security. 

So  today  we  make  a  judgment,  Mr. 
Chairman — or  maybe  it  will  be  tomor- 
row— in  answer  to  these  questions:  Can 
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we  afford  It?  Should  we  do  It?  Is  it  worth 
It? 

I  think  the  answer  to  those  questions 
Is:  Can  we  afford  not  to  do  It  in  any 
one  of  these  many  senses?  For  whatever 
it  Is  worth.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  the  Soviets  think  it  Ls  worth  it.  and 
they  are  paying  for  their  space  program 
in  terms  of  housing,  in  terms  of  food. 
and  In  terms  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  their  people  They  are  paying 
a  price  that  we  In  this  country  are  not 
asking  Americans  ta  pay  for  our  space 
program.  But  they  are  doing  It 

I  suppose  we  should  be  asking  the 
question  Why?  Why  are  the  Soviets,  a 
monolithic  goverrunent.  doing  this?  Why 
are  they  making  these  decisions?  For 
whatever  it  Is  worth,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments.  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  research  and  space 
development  has  already  resulted  in  op- 
erational systems  in  weather  and  mete- 
orology, in  communications,  in  advance 
storm  warnings,  in  mapping,  and  geod- 
esy, and  In  several  other  areas  I  see  a 
great  future  in  this  regard 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
very  constructive  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing. What  the  gentleman  is  saying,  if  I 
understand  him  correctly,  is  that  this 
program  is  anything  but  a  boondoggle  or 
an  emergency  public  work.s  project.  It  is 
something  that  Is  completely,  totally  con- 
crete, and  Its  results — and  I  was  Inter- 
ested In  the  gentlemans  recitation  of  a 
moment  ago — have  already  happened  In 
the  fields  of  meteorology,  of  weather  pre- 
dictions, of  satellite  communications,  of 
television  communications  on  a  national 
basis,  which  Is  now  becoming  almost 
commonplace,  aind  countless  other  de- 
vices and  Inventions  which  are  now  be- 
ing used  in  the  homes  and  businesses  of 
America,  which  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  research  in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object  In  this  instance — I  do  want  to 
say  we  have  been  very  charitable  about 
additional  requests,  I  believe,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  I  shall  object  If 
additional  requests  are  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

The  distinguished  majority  whips  as- 
sumption is  entirely  correct  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  complimentary  remarks. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
take  another  20  seconds  and  then  I  wUl 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr   Fulton]. 


In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  some  of  the  Mtmbf  rs  who  come 
from  agricultural  districts,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  House,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  this  program  la.st  year 
saved  $2.5  billion  in  farm  produce  as 
a  result  of  early  weather  forecasts  That 
pays  for  half  the  total  cost  of  the  space 
program  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 

I  might  say  those  are  not  my  figures. 
As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  NASA's 
figures.  They  are  Department  of  Agri- 
culture figures 

At  this  point.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gpntleman  asks  why  my 
amendment  had  been  for  a  smaller  fig- 
ure when  offered  at  the  committee  level. 
I  had  put  in  a  S50  million  amendment, 
which  was  defeated  I  can  give  the  exact 
reason. 

At  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  was 
the  first  time  tht  NASA  authorities  gave 
me  the  cost  of  the  Saturn  V  production 
programs  for  1970  and  1971  They  did 
not  even  have  the  e.^timates  themselves. 

My  question  is  this:  How  can  one  .say 
it  is  going  to  spoil  the  program  when 
even  as  late  as  yesterday  at  4  o'clock 
NASA  did  not  have  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions flguros';" 

I  would  point  out.  when  a,>ked  what 
number  I  felt  was  surplus,  I  .said  on  the 
uprated  Saturn  I.  five  out  of  12  would  be 
surplus,  and  I  objected  to  buying  seven 
more,  and  puttini;  them  en  the  shelf 

On  the  Saturn  V.  I  said  the  plan  was 
IX.  X.  or  XI  to  go  to  the  moon,  so  it  is 
either  five  or  six  surplus,  and  I  object 
to  buying  two  more  Saturn  Vs  at  this 
time 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  clairvoyant  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  ge  able  to  calculate  how 
many  spare  vehicles  we  are  going  to 
have  I  cannot  predict  what  succe.ss  we 
are  going  to  have  with  this  program  but 
the  succe.ss.  or  lack  of  it.  will  determine 
how  many  vehicles  we  will  u.se  It  is  es- 
.sential  that  we  have  spares  In  the  final 
analysis  I  predict  that  every  single 
launch  vehicle  will  be  u.sed. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  put 
my  friend  to  the  test  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  spoken  Everyone  else  has 
had  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  the 
space  program  and  the  integral  parts  of 
the  space  program  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  space  program. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  assumptions 
which  cannot  be  supported  in  fact 

Wliy  are  we  going  to  the  moon?  Is  it 
because  there  is  a  space  race? 

I  have  never  conceded  that  there  Is  a 
space  race   It  du  not  know  that  the  re- 


sponsible people  in  the  space  program 
have  ever  conceded  there  Is  a  space  race. 

We  are  going  to  the  moon  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Benefits  have  fallen  from  it 
and  benefits  will  fall  from  It. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  man 
who  is  quoted  up  here  above  our  heads. 
Daniel  Webster,  said  In  the  Senate,  when 
they  were  asked  to  appropriate  money 
to  make  an  exploration  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  a  railroad  across  the 
continent; 

What  do  we  want  with  these  wide  open 
sp.ices.  these  deserts?  What  do  we  want  with 
these  mountains,  covered  with  snow  to  their 
very  bases'  What  do  we  want  with  the  vaat 
plains — 

Perhaps  he  was  talking  of  Iowa  then, 
not  now — 
filled  with  rattlesnakes? 

Oh.  yes.  once  upon  a  time  they  were 
there,  my  friends. 
He  .said : 

Mr  President.  I  won't  vote  one  red  cent  to 
bring  the  Pacific  Coast  one  Inch  nearer  to 
Boston  than  It  now  la. 

That  was  a  little  more  than  100  years 

ago. 

I  suppose  tlie  same  kind  of  argument 
was  made  against  what  we  are  doing 
then  as  is  made  against  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

Walk  over  on  the  lower  floor  to  the 
other  part  of  this  Capitol.  On  the  right 
hand  side,  as  one  gets  through  the  cr>-pt, 
one  sees  .i  plaque,  whicli  says: 

In   the   room   opposing   this  plaque — 

I  believe  it  is  1842— 

s  F  B  Mdrse  sent  the  first  telegraphic  mes- 
sage by  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 
40  mUes. 

He  tapped  out  the  message  '".Vhat 
hath  God  wrought?"  Well,  people  ridi- 
culed the  thought  that  you  could  have  a 
telegraph  system  running  across  the 
country  and  througliout  the  country.  It 
was  just  crazy  to  think  of  stringing  wires 
across  the  country.  In  less  than  30  years 
you  had  wires  going  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Then  out  of  this  and  the  techniques  born 
in  radio  or  in  telegraphy  came  the  tele- 
phone. If  you  want  to  carry  it  on.  out  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  came  wire- 
less telegraphy.  We  called  It  Marconism 
at  one  stage  of  the  game.  Then  came 
radio  and  now  we  have  television,  and 
you  have  not  reached  the  end  of  It  yet. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  has  uni- 
fied this  great  country  of  ours  more  than 
the  communication  systems  that  sprang 
out  of  the  effort  by  Morse  to  use  the 
crystal  in  communication  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  said  that 
we  were  not  in  a  race  and  that  this  was 
an  orderly  and  regular  program.  If  that 
is  so.  why  was  the  commitment  made  to 
go  to  the  moon  in  one  decade? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  presume 
that  the  commitment  was  made  to  go  to 
the  moon  in  a  decade  because  if  you  do 
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not  put  a  time  limit  on  anything  you 
are  going  to  do,  then  you  are  not  going 
to  do  it  very  well.  If  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  have  a  house  built,  he  would  not 
say  to  the  builder,  "Here  are  the  plans. 
I  want  you  to  build  this  house"  and  then 
let  the  man  carry  on  from  day  to  day  and 
not  in  any  orderly  procedure.  No  order- 
ly business  would  have  such  a  thing  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  I  told  the  man  I  wanted 
that  house  built  within  30  days.  It  would 
be  a  crash  program,  more  than  if  he  did 
It  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would  say 
if  he  wanted  it  that  way,  that  would  be 
a  crash  program,  but  I  do  not  concede 
that  going  to  the  moon  in  a  decade  is  a 
crash  program.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
crash  program  Idea  entered  into  It.  We 
have  gone  ahead  In  an  orderly  way  try- 
ing to  get  there  and  to  get  the  job  done. 
A  lot  of  statements  have  been  made,  and 
I  resent  the  fact  that  one  man  spoke  of 
NASA's  management  as  being  irrespon- 
sible. NASA's  management  is  one  of  the 
most  responsible  managements  in  the 
country.  I  can  tell  you  this:  NASA  has 
developed  the  technique  of  handling 
large  organizations  £md  the  management 
of  large  organizations  to  the  point  where 
it  is  being  studied  and  adopted  by  in- 
dustry in  other  places  In  the  world.  Eu- 
rope particularly  is  looking  to  the  type 
of  management  that  we  have  in  NASA. 
No  longer  ago  than  a  week  or  so  I  was 
invited  to  go  to  France  to  discuss  this 
with  some  people  in  France.  I  could  not 
go  because  It  required  a  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  French  in  order  to  talk  to  the 
members  of  the  French  parliament. 
Therefore  I  declined  to  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  please  do  not  hold 
me  responsible  for  your  rattlesnakes,  but 
there  were  some  In  Iowa,  because  my  par- 
ents or  grandparents  were  in  Iowa  be- 
fore you  were,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  from 
California,  and  I  want  to  say  those  were 
boa  constrictors.  They  were  big  snakes 
in  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  they 
were  big  snakes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  small  snakes  in 
California.  I  recall  the  newspaper  articles 
within  48  hours  after  the  January  27 
tragedy.  Mr.  Webb  said  at  that  time  that 
the  disaster  was  due  in  part  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congre-ss  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  program.  Does  the  gentle- 
man recall  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not  re- 
call that.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  newsiJaper.  sir,  in  connection  with 
this  and  in  connection  with  other  things 
to  which  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe 
as  being  the  gospel  truth.  And,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  members  of  the 
press  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  are  infallible. 

Could  I  tell  you  a  little  story? 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  However, 
this  will  not  necessarily  be  applicable  to 
this  particular  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 


Mr.  Miller  of  California,  by  unan- 
imous consent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania)  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Well,  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  you  how  nice  the  press 
can  treat  you. 

Some  time  ago,  you  know,  the  story 
came  out  about  nepotism  and  in  writing 
about  my  wife  whom  all  of  you  know  has 
been  my  secretary  since  I  have  been  here 
and.  Lord  knows,  I  have  made  no  bones 
about  it,  the  man  started  the  story  by 
saying,  "Esther,  the  wife  of  the  75-year- 
old  Congressman  from  California — ' 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  true,  but 
I  was  Just  in  the  process  of  making  up  my 
income  tax,  when  the  man  who  was 
making  it  out  downstairs  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, called  and  said,  "Mr.  Miller,  are  you 
75  years  old"?  I  said,  "Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  76  years  old."  He  said, 
"Well,  you  are  entitled  to  a  10-percent 
deduction  because  of  yotu-  age,"  and  also 
mentioned  the  provisions  for  blindness 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  As  a  result,  he 
came  up  and  rewrote  the  income  tax 
form  and  it  made  a  difference  of  $275 
as  to  the  amount  which  I  was  obligated 
to  pay.  He  said,  "We  will  file  for  2  years 
back,"  and  as  a  result  of  that  I  have  two 
checks,  amounting  to  $775  in  my  drawer 
now  as  a  result  of  that  story. 

I  am  glad  the  man  did  this.  However, 
he  was  not  doing  this  as  a  favor  to  me, 
but  I  thank  him,  and  I  am  certain  that 
this  came  about  as  a  result  of  his  point- 
ing out  this  fact  in  the  story. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  in  that  case  the 
newspaper  reporter  was  fallible,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Oh,  very 
fallible,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
fallible.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  to 
get  me  a  return  of  approximately  $1,000 
from  the  Grovernment. 

But,  by  getting  into  these  things  we 
have  to  talk  about  the  mole  and  a  dupli- 
cation of  programs.  Now,  many  of  the 
Members  were  invited  to  go  out  to  An- 
drews to  talk  to  the  Systems  Command. 
However,  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  care  to  go.  I  could  not  help  it, 
but  I  think  they  pretty  well  satisfied 
us  that  there  was  no  duplication  here 
and  that  we  are  working  along  the  same 
lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  300  Air 
Force  and  Army  officers  and  Navy  of- 
ficers on  duty  with  NASA  today  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  any  fallout  that  comes 
in  NASA  goes  to  them  and  that  there  Is 
full  cooperation.  Also,  through  the  Space 
Council,  which  is  a  product  of  this  com- 
mittee, it  has  a  coordinating  body.  So,  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  infallible. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  in  just 
1  second,  because  you  were  kind  enough 
to  obtain  for  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wanted  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
upon  an  excellent  statement  and  a  more 
excellent  story,  first. 

The  second  thing  is  this:  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  proposed 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Now,  we 
are  talking  about  another  matter,  an 
amendment,  if  you  please. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  !>250  mil- 
lion and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Apollo  moon  program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
concede  that  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  I 
say  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  mt 
concede  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   The 

other  point  is  this 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Now,  wait 
a  minute.  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  a  question, 
but  the  gentleman  has  made  the  speech 
before  that  I  feel  the  gentleman  wants  to 
make  again,  but  if  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  go  ahead  ard  make  It  again,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman  that  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Well, 
if  you  think  It  is  worthwhile,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  repeat  it  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Frankly,  I 
have  heard  it  so  often  I  do  not  think  it  is 
new  to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  is  this:  With  reference  to  the 
$120  million  cut  that  the  other  body 
made,  does  the  gentleman  think  that  is 
right — a  cut  that  can  be  justified,  or  does 
the  gentleman  think  we  should  make  no 
cuts  at  all? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  cut  can  be  justified 
any  more  than  the  cut  that  you  have  sug- 
gested, or  the  one  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  has  suggested, 
can  be  justified. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  done  in  a  very 
short  time  in  this  program.  If  a  year  ago 
you  had  said  to  me  this  could  be  done,  I 
would  have  said  I  think  you  are  crazy, 
and  10  years  ago  they  would  have 
wanted  to  escort  you  out  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's. 

We  have  sent  our  eyes  and  a  hand  to 
the  moon.  Think  of  that  technique,  and 
think  of  where  this  can  be  applied  in 
other  places,  but  we  have  actually  had 
our  eyes  and  a  hand  on  the  moon. 

Now,  I  am  not  afraid,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
that  we  are  going  to  find  any  life  there, 
so  that  we  will  have  to  send  up  any  aid 
there,  because  it  is  a  very  inhospitable 
place.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  place 
in  our  cosmos  where  we  are  going  to  find 
life  as  we  know  it  here  on  this  earth, 
because  Venus  did  look  like  a  place 
where  that  cotild  be  possible.  They 
thought  there  was  some  water  on  Venus 
from  flying  a  plane  at  30,000  feet,  and 
taking  pictures  of  Venus,  and  then  they 
found  what  they  thought  to  be  ice  crys- 
tals to  be  the  effect  of  light  filtering 
through  our  own  outer  atmosphere.  And 
just  as  some  people  had  told  us  that  fish 
could  not  live  in  the  great  depths  of 
water  because  the  molecules  are  so  com- 
pressed that  the  free  oxygen  was  forced 
out  of  them,  but  when  they  got  down 
to  37,000  feet  in  the  Chancery  Deep  the 
first  thing  they  saw  was  a  gill-breathing 
fish.  So  we  do  not  know  these  things. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  assignment  of  the  group  of 
some  20  people,  some  of  the  best  scien- 
tists in  this  country,  some  of  them  work- 
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Ing  for  NASA,  who  made  this  investiga- 
tion. It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Thompson  from  NASA— Dr.  Thomp- 
son Is  one  of  the  foremost  aeronautical 
people  in  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
it  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Thompson  has  about  1  vear  to 
go  in  the  service  of  NASA  He  has  done 
a  great  Job  there,  and  he  has  a  great 
record  in  his  field  Do  you  think  this 
man  is  going  to  stultify  himself? 

One  of  the  men  who  were  on  this  board 
was  Colonel  Borman,  who  had  spent  2 
weeks  in  space,  and  who  represented  the 
astronauts  on  the  board.  I  a.sked  him 
would  you  get  Into  that  capsule  the  day 
that  these  people  were  killed^ 

He  said  "I  would  have  willingly  gotten 
into  it.  I  rather  felt  badly  that  I  was  not 
getting  into  it." 

I  asked  him.  "Would  you  get  into  it  to- 
day?" He  said  "No." 

Because  we  did  not  know,  and  the  best 
scientists  in  NASA  and  among  the  con- 
tractors did  not  know  that  thi.s  fire  could 
have  taken  place. 

But  it  is  interestine  to  con.^ider  the 
people  who  get  up  and  talk  about  oxyeen 
and  the  dangers  of  oxyi'en  but  on  Sun- 
day. May  21,  on  "Meet  the  Press.'  Law- 
rence E.  Spivak  had  Walter  M  Schirra, 
Col.  Prank  Borman  of  N.ASA,  and  L:  Col 
Thomas  P  Stafford  on  the  program,  and 
Mr.  Hackeys  said : 

Colonel  Stafford,  C.ipt.iln  Schlrr.^  h.i.<!  made 
It  rather  clear  that  he  !s  golne  to  be  sure 
In  his  own  mind  that  everythlrn;  Is  going  to 
be  ready  before  he  steps  Into  the  'aps-ule 
for  the  flrst  fllg:u  By  the  s.ime  token, 
weren't  the  Apollo  I  iistronnuts  very  con- 
fident that  their  capsule  waa  safe'' 

Colonel  Stafford  answered : 

That  Is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is  the  groups 
position — and  Prank  brouKht  It  out  on  the 
board — that  with  the  knowledge  we  had  at 
that  time  all  of  us  would  have  taken  a  pl.ico 
In  the  spacecraft  before  that  sped  tic  test 

Now.  get  this: 

In  fact,  at  the  very  time  the  accident  oc- 
curred I  had  my  crew  in  another  spacecraft 
at  Los  Angeles  at  19  pst. 

Nineteen  pounds  per  square  Inch  of 
pressure  under  oxygen — 

In  fact,  I  was  pressurized  In  a  suit  at  the 
very  time  the  accident  took  place,  in  Lt>s 
.■Vngeles.  so  all  of  us  would  have  made  the 
test.  I  think  the  main  thing  is  what  the 
board  brought  out.  that  both  the  contractor 
and  the  Space  Administration  h.»d  overlooked 
the  hazards 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  point  that 
you  asked  previously  about  Can  we  go  to 
the  moon  safely.  I  think  Wally  ably  answered 


that,  but  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing:  Not 

only  there,  but  come  back  safely 

Let  u.s  see  what  part  the.se  astronauts 
play  in  this  bu.'^ine.s.s — they  live  with  the 
spacecraft  that  they  are  going  to  fly  in. 
They  are  engineers  and  I  think  the  men 
w  ho  ri.sk  their  lives  can  give  you  the  best 
information  you  could  get 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tin.e  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Miller  I 
has  expired 

Mr,  HEBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this 
Nation's  space  effort,  we  not  only  are 
expanding  our  frontiers  and  protecting 
our  national  interests  in  the  new  en- 
vironment of  outer  space,  we  are  also 
producing  ver>-  real  economic  results 
right  here  on  earth. 

The  facilities  created  by  the  manned 
space  program  at  Michoud  and  Slidell. 
La.,  in  Mi.ssisslppl,  Florida.  .Alabama,  and 
Texas  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  dollars 
spent  for  space  are  spent  rieht  here  on 
earth.  They  are  productive  dollars  creat- 
ing the  tools  of  the  .space  age  and  pro- 
viding productive  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  dedicated  workers. 

I  cite  the  great  Michoud  a.sscmbly  fa- 
cility and  the  Slidell  facility,  and  the 
nearby  Mis.si.ssippi  te.st  facility,  not  just 
because  I  am  from  New  Orleans  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but  becau.se  the.se  fa- 
cilities demonstrate  that  the  space  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  build  the  force  of 
skilled  workers  in  this  region.  The  dollars 
invested  in  the  space  program  are  work- 
ing for  Louisiana  and  the  Nation  Tiie 
fruits  of  thi.s  investment  and  this  enter- 
prise are  as  real  as  the  industrial  facility 
at  Michoud  where  the  launch  vehicle 
stages  for  the  Apollo  program  are  built 
Tlie  employees  of  the  vast  manufactur- 
ing complex  at  Michoud  a.ssembly  facil- 
ity are  just  part  of  tlie  work  force  of 
300,000  that  Is  developing  the  tools,  the 
technology  and  the  know-how  needed  to 
produce  si)ace  hardware  surh  as  the 
mighty  Saturn  rocket  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  national  .space  program. 

Tiiere  are  20.000  companies  involved 
m  the  Apollo  program.  Tlie  dollars  spent 
directly  with  these  companies  on  space 
work  do  much  more  than  provide  the 
broad  base  of  space  fiight  capability  for 
the  United  States.  There  i.s  a  continu- 
ing benefit  from  the  economic  stimulus 
of  the  money  received  bv  these  com- 
panies for  their  goods  and  services.  Some 
of  the  companies  represent  basic  new  in- 
dustries that  did  not  exist  before  the 
space  program  But  in  addition,  the 
space  dollars  are  productive  far  beyond 
the  aerospace  firms,  creating  additional 
business  activity  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
dollars  spent  directly  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  space  dol- 
lars are  only  one  of  many  favorable  a.s- 
pects  of  this  great  national  effort  to 
make  the  United  States  preeminent  in 
space  National  leadership  is  at  stake, 
national  security  is  at  stake.  We  are  pre- 
paring ourselves  to  carry  out  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  in  space  to  protect  our 
national  interests  We  are  demonstrating 
to  the  world  tJiat  we  have  the  technology 
to  lead  the  day  in  space  exploration  We 
are  developing  the  ability  to  direct  the 
largest  research  and  development  proj- 
ect in  history  for  the  betterment  of  this 


Nation  and  of  all  mankind.  Already  the 
space  program  has  given  us  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  applications  of  knowledge 
gained  in  developing  our  space  vehicles. 
What  the  communications  satellite  has 
already  done  to  revolutionize  world  com- 
munications, other  products  of  the  .space 
age  will  do  in  the  future.  The  stream  of 
new  techniques  and  devices  from  space 
research  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  hos- 
pitals, on  the  hi.L'hways,  in  the  home. 
We  cannot  begin  to  anticipate  what  the 
byproduct  of  space  will  do  for  us  in  the 
future,  anymore  than  people  60  years 
ago  could  predict  the  ultimate  impact  of 
the  airplane  on  the  p»x)ples  of  the  world. 

Tlie  importance  and  worth  of  the  na- 
tional space  effort  would  be  evident  if 
only  it  gave  us  the  capability  to  exploit 
the  new  environment  of  space.  But  the 
program  means  much  more  in  the  addi- 
tional benefits  for  oi:r  country  and  our 
people   It  de.<^erves  our  strong  support 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair; 
Mr  Flynt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
ha\  ing  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'  H  R  10340  '  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  for  other 
T'urpo.ses.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.scnt  that  when  the  House  ad- 
iourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  am.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


IN  RE  POSSIBLE  VIOLATIONS  OF 
TITLE  18,  U'NITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTIONS  201.  287,  371,  641  AND 
1001 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  communication  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Omcr.  nr  the  Ci.erk. 
Hofsr  riF  Reprksentmives 
Washington.  DC  .June  27.  1967 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  Iluuse  of  Representatives. 
Wa-;h.tngton,  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Speaker  On  this  date  I  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  by  a  Deputy 
U  S  Marshal  This  subpoena  was  Issued  by 
the  U  S  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Subpoena  appears  to  be  In  con- 
nection with  a  Grand  Jury  invettli^'atlon  of 
p.>s6lble  violation  of  Title  18  of  US  Code, 
.Section  201.  287,  371.  641,  and  1001  It  Is  noted 
that  the  return  date  upon  the  subpoena  Is 
Monday,  7th  of  August  at  nine  o'clock  a  m 

The  subpoena  requests  quite  a  number  of 
Hou.se  records  as  is  further  outlined  In  the 
subpoena  Itself  which  Is  attached  hereto 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subp)oena  duces  tecum,  pro- 


duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  Indi- 
cated that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  cer- 
tain of  the  documents  and  papers  requested 
without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely  yours,  i 

W.  Pat  Je.nnings, 

Clerk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  US   District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  I 

The  United  States  v.  In  Re  Possible  Viola- 
Tio.v.s    OF    Title    18    United    States    Code, 
Sections   201,   287,   371,   641    and   1001 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Hmorable  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  or  author- 
ized representative.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C: 

Report  to  United  States  District  Court 
House,  Between  3d  Street  and  John  Marshall 
Place  and  on  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  room 
3812,  W.i.shlngton,  D.C,  and  bring  with  you 
all  records  of  any  nature,  including  vouchers 
and  Form  T  4  trip  records,  relating  to  travel 
and  telephone  expenditures  from  January  3, 
1961  through  Jatiuary  9.  1967,  of  Congress- 
man .'Idam  Cl.iyton  Powell,  his  employees, 
including  those  on  his  Clerk-Hire  staff,  and 
all  employees,  clerks  and  all  other  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor;  payroll  sheets  for 
Education  and  Labor  Investigating  Commit- 
tee for  moatiis  of  August  and  September 
1966  reflecting  payments  to  Sylvia  J.  Givens; 
pa>Toll  sheeti!  for  the  months  of  January 
and  February  1966,  reflecting  payments  to 
Carol  T.  Aldrlch;  payroll  sheets  for  the 
month  of  April  1966,  listing  pavment  to 
Alfredo  Vidal  Chlcon;  the  Clerk-Hire  Ap- 
pointment Form  for  Y.  Marjorle  Ploree 
e.xecu;ed  January  4.  1963  In  the  name  of 
.\dam  C.  Powell:  and  the  personnel  records. 
Including  Personnel  Affidavit  Forms,  With- 
holding Tax  Certi.lcates,  Health  Benefits 
Forms  and  Waivers  for  Life  Insurance, 
executed  by  all  staff  employees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  Clerk- 
Hire  employees  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  for 
the  89th  Session  of  the  Congress. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Mon- 
day the  7th  day  of  August.  1067,  at  9.00 
o'clock  A.M..  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
tfni'pd  Slates,  and  not  depart  the  Court 
without    leave    of    the    Court    or    District 


.Attorney . 

Witness:  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ra:i,  Ch:ef  Judge  of  said  Court,  this  26th  day 
of  June  1967. 

Robert  M,  Stearns. 

derk. 
Map.jorie  Vandevier. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Joh'i    L.    McCuliough.    attorney    fcr    the 
United  suites. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
Pnyileged  resolution — House  Resolution 
673— and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  673 
Whereas  in  the  Investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Sections  201,  287,  371,  641  and  1001,  a  sub- 
pena duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dl- 
"^tlng  him  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury 
of  said  court  on  August  7,  1967,  at  9:00 
o'clock  antemeridian  to  testify  and  to  bring 


with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  'with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  couft  or  judge, 
that  documentary  evidence  in  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  House  Is 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  justice  or 
before  any  judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for 
the  promotion  of  jtistlce,  this  House  will  take 
such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends 
of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  grand  jury  named  in 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  before-mentioned, 
but  shall  not  tako  with  him  any  papers  or 
documents  on  file  in  bis  office  or  under  his 
control  or  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  coiut, 
through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  be  au- 
thorized to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding,  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  this  House, 
and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or  papers; 
and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply  certi- 
fied copies  of  such  documents  or  papers  In 
possession  or  control  of  said  Clerk  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant 
and  which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
thereof  shall  desire,  bo  as.  however,  the  pos- 
session of  said  documents  and  papers  by  the 
said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the 
same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place 
of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  communication  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

June  27.  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  F^om  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  have  received  a  subpoena  directing  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  authorized  representative 
to  appear  before  the  said  Court  and  to  bring 
with  him  certain  records  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  may  not.  either  voluntarily  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  flrst  obtained.  It  Is  further  indi- 
cated that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  cer- 
tain of  the  documents  and  papers  requested 
without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  Is  therewith  at- 
tached and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  sees  fit 
to  take. 

Sincerely, 

Zeakb  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
subpena. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia] 
The  United  States  v.  In  Re  Possible  'Viola- 
tions OF  Title  18  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tions 201,  287,  371,  641,  and  1001 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Honorable  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  or  authorized  representative.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C: 

Report  to  U.S.  District  Courthouse,  be- 
tween 3d  Street  and  John  Marshall  Place  and 
on  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  room  3812, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  bring  with  you  all 
records  relating  to  the  bank  account  main- 
tained by  your  office  for  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  January  3,  1961  through 
January  9,  1967. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Mon- 
day the  7th  day  of  August,  1967.  at  9:00 
o'clock  A.M.,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  not  depart  the  Court  witliout 
leave  of  the  Court  or  District  Attorney. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran,  Chief  Judge  of  said  Court,  this  26th  day 
of  June  1967. 

Robert  M  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
By  Marjorie  W.  Vanuevier, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
John  L.  McCuliough,  attorney  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privile;red  resolution — House  Resolution 
674 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  674 

Whereas  in  the  investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Sections  201,  287,  371.  641  and  1001.  a  sub- 
pena duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  addressed  to  Zeake  W.  Johnson. 
Jr.,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, directing  him  to  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury  of  said  court  on  August  7,  1967,  at 
9:00  o'clock  antemeridian  to  testify  and  to 
bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers 
in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  con- 
trol or  possession  but  by  its  permission;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of 
justice  or  before  any  judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House,  be  author- 
ized to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the 
grand  Jury  named  in  the  subpena  duces 
tecum  before-mentioned,  but  shall  not  take 
with  him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file 
in  his  office  or  under  his  control  or  in  his 
possession  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  be 
authorized  to  attend  with  all  proper  parties 
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to  the  proceeding,  and  then  always  at  any 
place  under  the  orders  and  control  of  this 
House,  and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or 
papers;  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  author- 
ized to  supply  certified  coplea  of  such  docu- 
ments or  papers  In  fxjssesslon  or  control  of 
said  Sergeant  at  Arms  that  the  court  has 
found  to  be  material  and  relevant  and  which 
the  court  or  other  proper  ofBcer  thereof 
shall  desire,  so  as.  however,  the  poesesalon 
of  said  documents  and  papers  by  the  said 
Sergeant  at  Aims  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Ser- 
geant at  Arms;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
mean  that  all  papers  are  denied,  whether 
they  be  originals  or  copies? 

The  SPEAKER  It  makes  available 
copies  of  all  documents. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  makes  available  copies 
of  all  documents. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  the  under- 
stan(Ung  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  communication  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

U.S.  House  OF  Representatives. 
CoMMrrrKX  on  House  .^cviinistration, 

V/ash\ng'.on    D  C    June  27.  i9S7 
The  Honorablz  Speaker. 
House  of  Repreaentatix  e^ 

Bat:  Prom  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbu.  I  have  received 
a  subpena  duces  tpcum.  directed  to  me  as 
Chief  Clerk,  Committee  on  Mouse  .■\dmlii:strii. 
tlon,  to  appear  before  the  jjrand  Jury  of  said 
court  on  August  7th.  1967.  with  reference  to 
an  Investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  sec- 
tions 201.  287,  371.  641  and  1001.  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  bring  with  me 
from  the  fJlee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
certain  and  sundry  papers  described  In  the 
subpena. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives indicate  that  the  clerk  of  a  com- 
mittee may  not.  either  voluntarily  or  In 
obedience  to  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained  It  Is  further  in- 
dicated that  such  clerk  may  not  supply  cop- 
ies of  the  documents  and  papers  requested 
without  such  consent. 

The  subpena  In  question  Is  herewith  at- 
tached and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit 
to  take. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jin.iAN  P.  Lancston 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(CS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia) 

The  UifTTED  States  v  In  Re  Possible  Viola- 
tions or  Tttle  18.  Untted  States  Code. 
SKcnoNS  301,  287.  371,  641   and   1001 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Julian  P.  Langston.  Chief  Clerk.  Committee 


on  House  .\dmmistration  ut  authorized  rep- 
resentative. House  of  Representatives  Wnsh- 
Ington.  D  C. 

Report  to  U.S.  District  Court  House,  be- 
tween 3d  Street  and  John  Marshall  Place 
and  on  Constitution  .^venue  NW  .  room  3812. 
Washington.  D  C  .  and  bring  with  you  all 
records  of  any  nature,  Including  vouchers 
and  supporting  paper.s.  relating  to  travel  and 
telephone  costs  incurred  from  January  3. 
1961  through  January  9,  1967.  by  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell,  his  employees, 
•  Including  those  on  his  Clerk-Hire  sUfT.  and 
by  all  employees,  clerks  and  other  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Mon- 
day the  7th  day  of  August.  1967,  at  9:00 
o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  Court 
without  leave  of  the  Court  or  District  At- 
torney. 

Witness  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran,  Chief  Judge  of  said  Court,  this  26th  day 
of  June,  1967 

John  L  McCuUough,  attorney  for  the 
United  Slates 

Robest  M.   Steabns, 

Clerk 
By  N.  O.  Todd. 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution— House  Resolution 
675 — and  ask  for  its  iimnediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows 

H  Res.  675 

Whereae  in  the  Investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  title  18.  United  Statee  Code, 
sections  201.  287.  371.  641  and  1001.  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  addressed  to  Julian  P.  Langston.  chief 
clerk.  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D  C  . 
directing  him  to  appeaj-  before  the  grand 
Jury  of  said  court  on  August  7.  1967,  at  9  00 
o'clock  antemeridian  to  testify  and  ti>  brine 
with  him  certain  .ind  sundry  papers  m  rhc 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Represent.itlves-  Therefore  be  It 

ResoUrd  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary 
character  under  the  control  and  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  RepresenUitlves  can. 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  by  Its  permission:  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  there<jf. 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  d'x-umentary  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Justice  or 
before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will  take 
such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends 
of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  this  House;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Julian  P.  Langston,  chief 
clerk.  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
be  authorized  to  appear  at  the  place  and 
before  the  grand  Jury  of  the  court  named 
In  the  subpena  duces  tecum  before-men- 
tioned, but  shall  not  take  with  him  any 
papers,  documents  or  records  on  file  In  his 
office  or  under  his  control  or  In  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  t>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers,  documents,  and  records  called 
for  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents,  have  full  permission  to  attend  with 
all  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 


always  at  any  place  under  the  orders  and 
control  of  this  House  and  take  copies  of  any 
papers,  documents,  or  records;  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  Is  authorized  to  supply  certi- 
fied copies  of  such  papers,  documents,  or 
records  In  possession  or  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant  (except  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  shall  any  minutes  or 
transcripts  of  executive  sessions,  or  any 
evidence  of  witnesses  In  respect  thereto,  be 
disclosed  or  copied)  and  which  the  court  or 
other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so  as. 
however,  the  {x>ssesston  of  said  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  records  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the 
same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place 
of  file  or  custody  under  any  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutloni 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpena  aforementioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


June  27,  1967 
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THE   REPORTED   CHINESE    H-BOMB 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  volumi- 
nous news  reports  have  credited  Commu- 
nist China  with  exploding  an  H-bomb  In 
Slnklang  Province,  in  northwest  China. 
The  mention  of  this  locale  raises  some 
rather  strange  points  when  assessing  the 
depth  or  degree  to  which  China  is  really 
split  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sinkiang,  because  of  its  ethnic  compo- 
sition, has  been  commonly  referred  to  as 
part  of  the  wider  geographic  complex  ol 
Ea.stern  Turkestan.  Less  than  5  million 
people  reside  there  with  over  4  million  of 
them  being  Kazaks.  and  Uigurs,  who  ex- 
tend their  tribal  and  social  loyalties  to 
the  people  who  populate  the  Soviet  side 
of  the  border.  Because  of  the  genersd  re- 
moteness of  Eastern  Turkestan  it  is  an 
ideal  location  for  thermonuclear  develop- 
ment. In  this  connection,  back  In  1950 
Prof  Bnmo  Pontecorvo  defected  from 
the  British  Atomic  Research  Center  at 
the  Harwell  Laboratories,  and  went  to 
the  Soviets.  He  was  later  reported  by  the 
Reuters  News  Agency  to  be  in  the  Sin- 
kianc  area  of  Eastern  Turkestan  super- 
vising the  Soviet  nuclear  explosions. 

In  view  of  the  currently  accepted  Slno- 
Soviet  conflict,  is  it  not  rather  strange 
that  the  alleged  Chinese  H-bomb  explo- 
sion occurred  so  very  near  the  Soviet  bor- 
der? 

Certainly  high  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  aware  of  the  century-old 
mfluence  which  Russia  has  had  over 
Sinkiang  and  during  periods  of  conflict 
between  Russia  and  China,  the  Soviets 
have  maintained  garrison  troops  there. 
Some  Internationally  known  economists 
to  this  day  doubt  that  Communist  China 
posseses  the  industrial  capability  to  put 
together  an  H-bomb.  Indeed,  many  ex- 
perts still  Insist  China  Is  having  difficulty 
maintaining  a  productive  agricultural 
economy. 


Another  point  for  serious  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  all  points  along  the 
Smo-Soviet  border  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack.  In  view  of  this, 
one  would  think  China,  if  it  was  China, 
could  have  chosen  a  more  secure  site  for 
this  H-bomb  explosion  such  as  In  Kansu, 
Ningsia,  or  Iimer  Mongolia. 

In  view  of  this  information,  can  It  not 
be  concluded  this  recent  H-bomb  explo- 
sion was  a  development  resulting  from 
Soviet  efforts.  If  it  was  actually  Chinese 
effort  that  produced  it,  or  even  Joint  ef- 
fort between  China  and  the  Soviet,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  to  reassess  the  as- 
sumed depth  of  the  spUt  In  the  Sino- 
Soviet  relationship.  i 


FOREIGN  AID  WARNING 

Mr.  STE:eD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  those 
who  hold  foreign  aid  programs  of  this 
Nation  in  high  regard,  it  is  time  they 
begin  to  take  warning  from  a  long  smol- 
dering and  lately  a  growing  concern 
among  rank  and  file  Americans  about  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  deal  of  this  entire 
course  of  action. 

Recent  outbursts  from  many  nations 
against  the  United  States,  mostly  In  in- 
temperate tone  and  making  untrue  and 
unfounded  charges  and  allegations,  have 
inflamed  many  minds  against  continu- 
ance of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  activities. 
The  long  suffering  and  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  is  finding  himself 
more  and  more  unable  and  unwilling  to 
appreciate,  understand,  or  support  a  pro- 
pram  which  seems  only  to  breed  contempt 
for  America,  stren.sthen  our  enemies  and 
weaken  our  own  ability  to  look  after  our- 
selves. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  World,  Is  a  case  in  point.  A  break- 
ing point  can  come,  and  many  now  be- 
lieve is  coming,  In  the  patience  of  a  na- 
tion that  has  sacrificed  so  much  of  Its 
blood  and  substance  to  help  a  world  Im- 
prove its  lot  and  try  to  find  a  durable 
peace.  We  have  got  to  get  more  than  a 
swift  kick  in  the  pants  for  our  efforts. 
The  swift  kicks  seem  to  far  outnumber 
any  benefits  or  cooperative  reactions. 

Foreign  aid  proponents  had  best  take 
warning. 

The  editorial  follows :  | 

The  Posturing  Ingrate 

Of  the  many  countries  which  the  United 
States  has  helpved  with  money  and  food,  the 
most  ungrateful  Is  India.  The  Government 
of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  makes  no 
pretense  of  Its  animosity  towards  the  TJJS.A. 
In  spoken  word  and  deeds  it  continually  sides 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Before  the  United  Na- 
tions It  consistently  votes  against  American 
Interests. 

Why? 

This  nation  has  poured  some  $7  billion  in 
grants  and  loans  to  India  during  the  last  20 
years  Also,  we  have  sent  that  starving  land 
more  than  $3.6  billion  In  surplus  food,  most 
of  It  In  wheat  and  other  grain.  President 
Johnson  last  February  said  that  further  U.S. 
food  shipments  to  India  would  have  to  be 


matched  by  other  countries.  We  alone  could 
not  continue  feeding  India's  masses.  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  on  June  10  before  a  public 
rally  criticized  U.S.  policy  of  "matching  food 
assistance  from  other  nations  when  India 
Is  In  urgent  need  of  food."  Also,  with  no  sup- 
porting facts,  she  said  the  U.S.  was  Inter- 
fering In  domestic  politics  with  counterpart 
funds.  The  charge,  of  course.  Is  utterly  false. 
American  patience  la  being  exhausted.  In- 
stead of  showing  Its  gratitude,  India  Is  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  profligate  beggar. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  an- 
noimced  In  the  press  yesterday.  While  I 
realize  that  the  House  has  no  part  in  the 
ratification  of  treaties,  the  House  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  their 
Interests  even  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

This  treaty  will  result  in  the  relin- 
quishment of  control  of  the  operation  of 
the  canal  to  an  independent  body  out- 
side of  our  country.  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  present  very  efficient  operation  of 
the  canal  will  be  adversely  affected  to  our 
detriment.  I  say  "our  detriment"  be- 
cause almost  70  percent  of  the  cargoes 
through  the  canal  either  are  leaving  or 
are  destined  for  the  United  States.  Thus 
any  Impairment  in  efficiency  of  transit 
will  reflect  most  heavily  on  us.  In  addi- 
tion, the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  are  almost  completely 
dependent  on  the  canal  and  any  inter- 
ference will  adversely  affect  their 
economy. 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  has  thrown  an 
added  burden  on  the  Panama  Canal — 
a  burden  which  it  is  sustaining  with  its 
usual  efficiency.  While  I  hope  that  oper- 
ation under  a  new  agency  outside  of  the 
control  of  our  Government  would  not 
throw  an  added  burden  on  world  com- 
merce through  delays  in  transit,  in  the 
event  of  future  world  crises,  I  greatly 
fear  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

My  fears  for  the  future  under  this 
treaty  would  be  more  bearable  If  I  were 
convinced  that  the  donees  of  our  largess 
would  derive  significant  benefit  from  our 
generosity  but  I  can  see  no  correspond- 
mg  benefit  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
through  our  sacrifice.  A  synthetic  appeal 
to  nationalism  has  been  fostered  in  that 
Republic  and  its  people  are  convinced 
that  once  they  assume  control,  all  eco- 
nomic problems  will  vanish.  This  is  a 
cruel  hoax  fostered  by  a  few  selfish  lead- 
ers for  their  own  benefit.  The  experience 
of  the  1955  treaty,  in  which  we  made 
very  large  concessions,  will  illustrate  my 
point. 

As  an  example  in  which  this  "nation- 
alism" operates,  since  the  original  treaty 
in  1903,  the  Canal  2k>ne  has  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  garbage  collection  in 
the  major  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 


The  job  was  undertaken  primarily  for 
selfish  reasons — health  of  Canal  work- 
ers, both  Panamaniarv  and  American. 
But  we  were  told  that  our  action  offend- 
ed their  sense  of  nationalism  and  so 
we  turned  over  the  responsibility  to 
Panama — together  with  all  of  the  equip- 
ment we  had  been  using.  That  equip- 
ment has  now  worn  out  and  garbage  is 
not  being  collected  at  all,  thus  creating 
a  health  hazard  that  can  well  affect  our 
people  in  the  area  in  the  future.  I  can 
see  the  same  sort  of  effect  from  this 
pseudo  nationalism  as  a  result  of  this 
pending  treaty. 

To  revert  to  our  purely  selfish  inter- 
ests, in  the  course  of  recent  toll  hear- 
ings held  by  our  subcommittee,  reference 
was  made  to  a  new  system  of  tolls  where- 
by Individual  commodities  would  be 
charged  different  tolls,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  system  under  which  all 
commodities  pay  the  same  toll  on  a  cubic 
foot  basis. 

The  witnesses  analyzed  the  various 
commodities  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  commodities  would  accept 
only  a  relatively  small  toll  Increase  and 
beyond  that  point  other  means  of  trans- 
portation or  other  routes  would  be 
found. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  our 
main  agricultural  commodities — cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat — were  not  in  a  position 
to  find  either  other  routes  or  other 
means  of  transportation  and,  thus, 
would  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  any 
substantial  toll  increase  without  means 
of  avoidance.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  if  such  a  toll  system 
was  imposed,  the  greatest  increases  over 
the  present  structure  would  be  directed 
toward  those  commodities  least  able  to 
find  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  the 
canal.  Basically,  they  would  be  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  thus,  again, 
our  costs  ofL  doing  business  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased. 

This  is  not  a  figment  of  my  imagina- 
tion. The  Panamanians  have  been  press- 
ing for  substantial  toU  Increases  during 
the  negotiations  of  this  treaty. 

I  repeat  again — this  proposed  treaty 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  either  coimtry.  It  will  only  further  the 
ambitions  of  a  few  poUticians  who  have 
used  the  canal  for  all  these  years  as 
their  main  campaign  issue  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  obscure  the  real  problems  of 
their  country  and  their  people.  This 
treaty  is  being  offered  as  a  solution  to 
both  of  our  country's  differences.  On  the 
contrary,  I  predict  that  it  will  give  rise 
to  greater  and  more  serious  problems. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  hope  that  the 
male  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
had  the  Intestinal  fortitude  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  who  is  now  addressing  us 
from  the  well  of  the  House  has  exhibited 
for  the  past  several  years. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal.  If  I  had 
a  half  dozen  men  as  good  as  she  is,  we 
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could  take  care  of  this  Panama  Canal 
situation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN   I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  CITES 
TIMELY  REMARKS  OF  CHARLES 
B.  MILLS  AT  AMERICAN  SEED 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BREAKFAST 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  congressional  breakfast  given  by  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  as  part 
of  their  84th  annual  convention.  I  was 
honored  to  read  to  the  assembled  seeds- 
men and  my  many  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  a  message  from  the 
First  Lady  to  Mr  Joseph  Harris,  my  di.^;- 
tinguished  constituent,  pre.sident  of  tlie 
Joseph  Harris  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N  Y  , 
and  retiring  president  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  congratulatin-; 
him  and  all  our  Nations  seedsmen  for 
their  fine  contributions  to  the  national 
beautiflcation  program. 

Mr.  Harris  has  not  only  ably  led  the 
Seed  Trade  A.s.sociation  as  president,  he 
is  a  leading  citi/en  of  his  community  as 
well. 

Tlie  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
is  one  of  our  Nations  oldest  and  best 
known  trade  associations  The  seedsmen 
have  proven  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  aid  agriculture  both  domestically  and 
Internationally  whenever  the  need  arises. 
Their  association  represents  an  Industry 
noted  for  its  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  We  in  Congress 
can  contribute  mucn  to  solving  our  coun- 
try's agricultural  problems  by  building  a 
strong  and  responsive  partnership  with 
American  seedsmen  We  need  their  wise 
counsel,  and  they  need  our  help,  because 
this  vital  part  of  our  economy  Is  under- 
going severe  stresses  in  this  changing 
world. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  A.s.socia- 
tion"s  message  to  us  yesterday  morning 
was  humorously  yet  strongly  voiced  by 
M.  Charles  B.  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  O.  M.  Scott  &  Son  in  Maryvlllc, 
Ohio,  a  company  responsible  for  beauti- 
ful lawns  throughout  the  country 

As  former  president  of  ASTA  and  pres- 
ent member  of  its  board  of  directors,  he 
took  Justifiable  pride  in  the  progress  the 
seed  indastry  has  made  and  of  Us  vital 
Importance  In  the  world  today 

For  my  colleagues  who  were  unable  to 
attend  yesterday's  fellowship  breakfa.st, 
I  commend  Mr.  Mills'  wise  words  to  you: 

Keep  your  door?  aj.ir  to  the  seedsmen  of 
our  Nation  and  remember  that  It's  the  £:eeds- 
man's  hand  that  f etna 5  you 

AODBZSS  BT   CHARLTS   B    MILLS.   A.VIERICAN   SePD 
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didn  t  kaow.  without  us,  people  would 
breathe  nothing  but  dust,  die  of  hunger  and 
have  no  flowers  on  their  graves  I  defy  you 
to  find  another  industry  which  can  make 
such    a    claim. 

Eight  years  ago  about  now,  we  had  come 
together  on  a  slmliar  occasion.  Many  of  you 
were  here  then— some  weren't  reelected!  I'm 
g::ilng  to  tell  the  same  story  which  was  In- 
flicted on  you  at  that  meeting.  If  you  remem- 
ber It.  another  Utile  laugh  won't  hurt  you. 
The  husband  of  a  certain  lady  In  northern 
New  York  State,  took  the  hard  way  out  by 
jumping  la  the  Niai;ara  River  and  going  over 
the  falls.  A  next  door  neighbor,  known  for 
fAvlng  the  WTon^  thing  at  all  times,  w;ts 
urf;ed  by  her  husband  to  let  the  grieving 
Widow  suffer  quietly  ■'You'll  Just  nuke  mat- 
ters worse,"  he  told  her.  "Let  her  sutler 
quietly!"  But  after  six  months  passed,  she 
felt  that  In  the  Interest  of  good  nelghborll- 
ne.sfi  sonnethlng  must  be  said.  So  when  the 
wlduw  responded  t.i  her  knock,  she  said; 
"Well  Mary,  since  I  saw  yuu  last,  a  lot  of 
w;itfr  h.i-s  gone  over  the  dam!" 

And  so  It  has  with  us  Since  we  met  here 
l.LSt.  many  things  have  happened,  some 
tragic,  some  revolting  and  some  merely  rou- 
tine. The  Nation  has  become  Involved  In  a 
costly  and  perplexing  conflict,  lost  a  presi- 
dent by  assassination,  developed  a  few  hiui- 
dred  new  inventions,  produced  better  and 
che.iper  seed,  made  many  explorations  In 
outer  space,  (idopted  medicare,  given  one 
Con^essman  an  extended  vacation.  Intro- 
duced hundreds  of  new  songs,  livelier  dance 
steps  and  a  iihole  raft  of  deodorants.  In  spite 
of  all  thl.s.  you  re  looking  surprisingly  well, 
prosperous  and  happy.  This  Is  no  small 
acnievement.  Of  course  I  wrote  this  before 
I  saw  you.  but  I  won't  take  It  back 

All  the  changes  In  those  eight  years  have 
not  been  progress,  but  I  can  truthfully  say 
to  our  guests  that  In  the  seed  Indu.stry  steady 
and  creditable  progress  has  been  made.  You 
probably  get  a  stomach  full  of  statistics,  bo 
I  won't  bore  you  with   many. 

American  Agriculture  has  advanced  more 
In  the  past  50  years  than  In  all  the  prior 
years  of  our  history  Agriculture  employs 
six  million  more  workers  than  the  combined 
employment  In  transportation,  public  util- 
ities, steel  and  the  automobile  industry — 
agr:culture  assets  total  $230  billion — a  kind 
of  figure  which  doesn't  startle  our  guests, 
but  a.s*i:iunds  their  hosts. 

When  the  early  settlers  of  our  countn' 
cleared  the  forests  and  prep.ued  the  land  fi  r 
cultivated  crops,  they  were  In  urgent  neeil 
of  forage  plants  for  livestock  feed  They  had 
depended  on  wild  rye  and  broomstraw,  both 
natural  grasses,  but  these  were  poor  produc- 
ers and  grazing  and  droughts  hindered  nat- 
ural seeding  and  wrought  great  danvige  to 
pastures  In  due  time,  supplies  of  hay  were 
Inadequate  to  provide  the  winter  needs  of 
the  colonists"  livestock,  so  attention  was 
turned  to  "artificial  meadows"  through  the 
cultivation  of  improved  grasses  Increases  In 
livestock  feed  developed  rapidly  supptirtlng 
ever  larger  numbers  of  the  Uve.stock  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  an  agrarian  economy. 
Our  third  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  so 
ably  pointed  up  the  Importiince  of  good  seeds 
when  he  stated  "the  greatest  service  which 
can  be  rendered  to  any  country  is  to  add  a 
useful  plant  to  its  culture"  This  quotatloii 
will  sound  fitmlUar  to  our  past  ASTA  presi- 
dent. Bill  Herron.  since  he  used  It  In  one  of 
his  addresses. 

The  world's  future  will  be  dark  unless 
more  grea'  strides  me  made  In  food  prixluc- 
tlon  By  the  end  of  this  centur.'.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
globe  Is  expected  to  more  than  double.  To 
feed  these  m.asses  and  Improve  their  diet 
modestly  over  the  present  standards,  ftxxl 
supplies  would  have  to  Increase  306 '''r  In  the 
Par  East.  207-  In  the  Mid  Efist.  238%  In 
Latin  America  and  159'^  In  Africa  By  con- 
trast,  food   production    In   these   areas   as  a 


whole   rose    only    54%    during    the    past  25 
yeajs. 

But  I  mustn't  bore  you  with  these  de- 
pressing figures.  We  want  you  to  go  away 
refreshed  from  your  breakfast  and  not  fam- 
ished from  my  remarks.  You've  probably 
woudered  already  why  I  w.is  invited  to  speak 
here.  It  was  for  either  of  two  re;isons — first. 
no  one  else  would,  or  second,  the  committee 
wanted  Ignorance  represented.  They  figured 
you  people  from  the  hill  w^ould  feel  sorry 
for  us  when  I  got  through. 

My  major  objective  Is  to  impress  you  with 
the  Importance  of  the  seed  business,  so  I 
want  to  say  with  due  modesty,  that  we're  on 
first  base  Ours  was  one  of  the  earliest  trade 
associations,  organized  In  1883.  The  purpose 
was  an  attempt  to  solve  certain  postal  prob- 
lems with  vegetable  seeds  and  to  find  better 
means  of  improving  seed  quality.  This  ob- 
jectives was  bearing  good  fruit  long  before 
any  such  effort  on  the  pari  of  Governmen: 
came  to  light.  It  would  be  refreshing  if  im- 
proving quality  might  still  be  our  chief  con- 
cern. But  our  energies  now  must  ulien  be 
devoted  to  defending  ourselves  against  over- 
regulatn.'ns.  rather  than  coutmuint;  the  pur- 
suit of  self  Improvement.  Our  legislative  com- 
mittee headed  by  Roy  Edwards,  Jr  ,  of  Kansas 
City,  Is  so  busy  they  scarcely  have  time  to 
operate  their  own  businesses. 

We  readily  admit  that  control  officials  art 
here  to  stay  and  generally  speaking,  they're 
very  nice  people — If  only  some  of  them  didn': 
have  such  vlvld  imaginations!  If  a  firm  Is 
shipping  seed  Into  many  states  today,  the 
amount  of  printing  required  on  the  package 
can  be  so  extensive  the  planting  season  passes 
before  the  buyer  has  reiid  all  the  precautions 
and   mastered   the  statistics. 

This  is  probably  not  news  to  many  of  you 
but  to  emphasii'e  the  Importance  of  seed 
I'd  like  to  mention  the  National  Seed  Storage 
Laboratory.  Here,  the  United  Sutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  staff  is  affiliated  with 
Colorado  State  University's  Department  o; 
Agronomy.  Botany,  Plant  Palhulogy  and  Hor- 
ticulture. Under  ideal  temperature  and  hu- 
midity conditions,  52.000  seed  s.imples  are 
stored  and  their  germinations  constantiv 
maintained  by  replacement  when  necessary 

This  facility  came  Into  being  in  1958.  The 
purpose  Is  to  safeguard  the  valuable  gern. 
plasm  so  that  no  desirable  kind  of  seed  ',= 
allowed  to  jxiss  out  of  existence.  Much  of  in- 
terest has  been  written  on  this  subject  and 
I  merely  mention  It  to  show  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  state  authorities  aiid  seeds- 
men are  engaged  in  an  activity  which  is  oi 
vital  concern  to  all  people  In  this  nation  and 
around  the  world.  In  ciise  of  a  national  dis- 
aster, this  seed  s<jurce  would  insure  a  fresl: 
start  for  seed  supplies  of  proven  perform- 
ance. This  Is  an  exciting  undertaking.  Our 
industry  thru  its  own  up-and-coming  Re- 
search Foundation  h.as  been  telling  this  stor.' 
through  its  publications  Search. 

Chairman  of  our  Seed  Research  Founda- 
tion Is  Dr.  W.  H.  Bragonier,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity, and  President  of  the  organization  is 
J.  R  Huey.  another  .\STA  past  president,  ol 
Granville,  Illinois.  Basic  Research  Is  still 
much  In  the  picture  because  our  industry 
believes  there  are  still  many  unknowns  in 
the  world  of  seeds. 

If  I  have  another  assignment.  It  Is  to  con- 
vince yovi  not  only  that  the  seed  business 
is  Important,  but  also  that  our  Industry  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  of  policing  Itself 
The  late  Robert  'White,  a  seedsman  from 
Salem.  Oregon,  and  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Senate,  once  made  these  comments  in 
an  address:  "In  defense  of  our  Industry,  if 
there  were  no  laws  today  regulating  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  seed,  the  various  state 
and  regional  associations,  and  most  certainly 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  would 
recognize  the  necessity  for  establishing  such 
regulations.  There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt 
but  that  the  buyer's  Interest  demands  pro- 
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tectlon.  The  seedsman  Is  therefore  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  existence  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions, but  merely  to  their  multiplicity  and 
to  their  needless  complexities." 

Dr.  A.  Bryan  Clark,  a  recent  president  of 
this  association,  put  It  this  way:  "It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  function  of  marketing 
Is  primary  and  fundamental  to  the  functions 
of  seed  breeding  and  seed  growing.  In  the 
sequence  of  time,  marketing  comes  last.  And 
It  Is  our  observation  that  certain  govern- 
Dients  and  certain  factions  within  nearly  all 
governments  seem  to  regard  the  function  of 
marketing  as  having  little  or  no  importance 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  however.  If  our  ap- 
praisal Is  right,  marketing  Is  the  piper  that 
calls  the  tune. 

"The  end  objective  Is  Increased  food  pro- 
duction. The  partial  means  to  this  end  Is 
the  widest  possible  use  of  Improved  strains 
and  varieties  of  seed;  Integrated,  of  course, 
with  the  employment  of  other  appropriate 
cropping  and  food  processing  technologies 
such  as  fertilizers,  weed  and  pest  controls 
and  more  sophisticated  farm  implements. 
The  point  Is  that  the  marketing  phase  of 
the  operation  Is  pivotal  In  achieving  wide- 
spread use,  in  achieving  efficient  and  dis- 
criminating use.  In  Integrating  proper  seed 
types  with  the  other  equipment  available, 
and  finally  in  bringing  the  all-Important 
equation  of  seed  costs  and  Its  per-acre  utility 
Into  focus."  I  like  to  quote  Bryan,  because 
he's  one  of  our  brighter  boys! 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  regula- 
tions are  a  new  thing.  One  hundred  fifty 
years  ago  In  Switzerland,  they  had  a  law 
which  required  that  at  least  two  men  In  a 
county  where  seed  was  sold,  were  to  serve 
as  Inspectors  of  quality.  And  then  If  you 
want  to  go  back  to  some  even  earlier  regu- 
lations, this  Is  recorded  In  Leviticus,  "thou 
Shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seeds." 
.\nd  In  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "Thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  vlnyard  with  diverse  seeds."  So 
It  would  seem  that  none  of  you  seedsmen 
could  have  legally  sold  a  lawn  mixture  to 
Moses! 

We  all  realize  that  trends  come  about 
gradually  and  that  the  only  hope  for  justice 
comes  when  we  stop  to  evaluate  where  we 
have  been  and  where  we  are  going.  I  remem- 
ber when  a  fimi's  reputation  depended  upon 
what  it  did  to  build  It — Instead  of  what 
some  authority  said  It  could  not  do.  The 
time  Is  here  when  the  seed  Industry  needs 
protection  more  than  regulation  protection, 
even  from  the  public.  Let  me  cite  a  couple 
examples. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  New  Jersey  lawyer  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  our  chemicals  used  by  a  client  of  his, 
had  caused  her  to  lo.<-e  all  of  her  hair.  Well, 
In  an  era  where  hair  seems  so  Important,  we 
spent  a  bad  night.  But  none  of  our  own  peo- 
ple who  handled  the  product  dally,  had  sud- 
denly become  bald,  so  we  did  some  Investi- 
gating. We  discovered  that  the  lady,  if  that's 
the  right  term,  had  never  had  hair  from 
birth,  but  that  she  had  lived  all  her  adult 
life  on  complaints  to  cosmetic  firms  and 
finally  got  over  Into  our  bailiwick.  Needless 
to  say,  she  paid  her  own  attorney. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  another  woman  sent  in 
ISOO.OO  worth  of  sales  slips  and  requested  a 
refund  on  seed  which  failed  to  grow.  The 
very  thought  was  downright  Insulting,  An 
Investigation  In  this  case  showed  that  the 
woman  had  a  lot  about  20  feet  square,  but 
that  she  had  appropriated  a  salesperson's 
order  book  and  written  sales  slips  to  her 
hearf.s  content.  I  ask  you,  shouldn't  the 
President  put  In  his  cabinet,  a  Betty  Fur- 
ness  to  protect  industry? 

Speaking  of  packaging  and  who  doesn't, 
here  is  one  for  Betty.  At  a  recent  women's 
club  meeting,  someone  estimated  that  eighty 
percent  of  those  present  wore  rouge,  thlrty- 
flve  percent  tinted  their  hair,  eighty  percent 
had  permanent  waves,  ninety  percent  wore 
nail  polish,  twenty  percent  wore  eye-shadow, 


one  hundred  percent  used  lipstick,  seventy- 
five  percent  plucked  their  eyebrows  and  ten 
percent  wore  false  eye  lashes — the  subject 
for  discussion  that  day,  was  "Deceptive 
Packaging  I" 

According  to  the  former  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  "One  of 
the  dangers  of  democracy  Is  the  worship  of 
the  average.  The  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  Is  too  often  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  anyone  who  forges  ahead  In  any  realm 
Is  a  traitor  to  the  conunon  mass  from  which 
he  sprang.  In  a  democracy  there  seems  to 
be  an  Innate  horror  of  any  kind  of  aristoc- 
racy, but  there  always  has  been  an  aristoc- 
racy of  brains  and  energy. 

"While  all  things  fair  spring  from  the 
common  soil,  it  is  from  the  tall  hills  of 
achievement  that  humanity's  salvation 
comes.  A  handicap  of  democracy  Is  con- 
formity to  the  lowest  common  denominator." 

I  can  assure  you  guests  that  within  the 
American  Seed  Trade  there  Is  an  aristocracy 
of  brains,  energy  and  imagination,  deter- 
mined to  give  the  public  the  best  in  quality 
that  It  Is  possible  to  produce.  We  have  never 
been  and  will  not  become  content  with 
mediocrity. 

There  Is  much  more  that  could  be  said. 
But  we  invited  you  here  this  morning  to  get 
better  acquainted — not  to  listen  to  a  tale 
of  woe  because  In  our  Industry  we  are  blessed 
with  a  membership  of  good  natured,  long- 
suffering  men  who  are  dedicated  to  what 
they  consider  a  necessary  Industry.  After  all. 
It's  first,  the  seed.  Food  has  always  played  an 
Important  part  In  determining  the  degree 
of  tranquility  In  the  world,  so  ours  Is  a  con- 
tinuing challenge.  We  are  aware  of  the  po- 
tential in  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  alive 
to  the  value  of  proven  quality  In  seeds  of 
every  description.  We  haven't  a  thing  to  sell 
you  this  morning — and  I  don't  know  that  we 
need  your  support  In  any  particular  area — 
but  If  we  should,  please  keep  your  doors  ajar. 
And  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  seeds- 
men's hand  Is  the  one  that's  feeding  you. 


WITHDRAWING  FROM  TERRITORY 
CAPTURED  THROUGH  AGGRES- 
SION 

Mr,  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  recently 
spent  40  minutes  at  the  United  Nations 
berating  Israel  for  aggression  against 
the  Arab  nations.  During  his  discussion, 
Kosygin  belabored  the  fact  that  the  first 
requirement  necessai-y  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  captured  Arab  territory  to 
the  lines  that  existed  before  the  shooting 
began. 

This  new  attitude  on  the  pait  of  the 
Kremlin  opens  interesting  possibilities 
for  permanent  world  peace — provided 
the  Kremlin  and  Mr.  Kosygin  are  sincere 
in  what  they  have  to  say.  If  one  is  going 
to  discuss  world  peace  in  terms  of  cessa- 
tion of  aggression,  then  surely  he  must 
consider  those  nations  •victimized  by 
Communist  aggression  since  World  War 
n.  I  wonder  if  Soviet  desires  for  peace 
have  suddenly  become  so  potent  that  Mr. 
Kosygin  is  willing  to  lift  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain that  imprisons  the  peoples  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Lith- 


uania, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  East  Germany,  and  Mongolia. 

If  we  are  to  engage  in  diatribe  about 
Israeli  aggression,  let  us  recall  how  just 
10  short  years  ago,  the  people  of  the 
once  free  state  of  Hungary  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  streets  by  Soviet  inhumanity 
while  the  world  stood  idly  by  and 
watched.  And  then  there  is  that  colossal 
monument  to  Communist  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness, the  Berlin  Wall,  When  the 
time  comes  that  Mr.  Kosygin  and  his 
hoards  of  regimented  assassins  are  will- 
ing to  pull  down  that  wall  and  all  the 
others  they  have  constructed  in  a  world 
that  longs  to  be  truly  free,  then  he  can 
legitimately  advise  the  Government  of 
Israel  about  her  actions. 

The  time  has  come  that  the  world  and 
we  of  the  United  States  in  particular 
begin  demanding  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  practice  what  it  preaches.  The 
political  and  social  domination  of  na- 
tions, whether  by  military  occupation  or 
by  control  through  a  puppet  govern- 
ment, is  still  enslavement  of  free  men. 

Similarly  the  acquisition  of  this  po- 
litical control,  whether  by  subversion  or 
military  force,  can  be  called  by  no  other 
name  than  aggression. 

As  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  ob- 
served the  other  day : 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  point 
the  finger  of  accusation  and  truth  at  the 
Soviet  Union  and  say,  "You  are  the  only  ag- 
gressor in  the  world  today." 

There  cannot  be  a  double  standard  of 
conduct  if  nations  are  to  cooperate 
peaceably  in  this  world.  If  the  "super- 
powers" are  going  to  assume  leadership 
for  achieving  world  peace,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  abide  by  their  pronounce- 
ments. Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
sumes the  attitude  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as 
I  do." 

One  wonders  what  direction  Kosygin's 
oratory  would  have  taken  if  the  Arabs 
had  been  victorious  and  were  now  in  con- 
trol of  Jewish  territory.  In  view  of  past 
performances,  Mr.  Kosygin's  formula  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  appears  to  be 
one  of  Russian  expediency  and  nothing 
else. 

The  names  have  changed;  yesterday  it 
was  Berlin,  today  Israel — and  tomorrow 
who  knows?  But  trite  Communist  dia- 
log remains  inevitably  unvaried.  Let  Mr, 
Kosygin  learn  that  old  American  cliche, 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words" — and 
then  the  world  can  begin  to  take  his  pro- 
nouncements seriously.  Let  the  Soviet 
Union  pull  down  its  walls  of  insincerity 
and  falsehood,  of  enslavement  and  ter- 
ror. Then — and  on'y  then — can  the 
world  be  truly  free. 


THE    LOBBYING    ACT 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  years  ago  Congress  realized  that  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  appearing  be- 
fore it  might  be  tempted  to  influence 
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legislation  for  the  r  own  pr.vate  gain 
rather  than  for  the  goort  of  the  Nation. 
With  that  In  mind.  Congress  passed  the 
Lobbying  Act  so  that  everyone  would 
know  the  nature  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations attempting  to  influence  pend- 
ing legislation. 

This  law  requires  every  lobbymg  orga- 
nlzaUon  to  file  an  affidavit  with  the 
clerks  of  the  House  and  Senate,  review- 
ing the  sources  of  its  income,  its  expendi- 
tures its  purposes,  and  its  chief  person- 
nel. The  Intent  of  the  law  Is  clear:  to  let 
the  public  know  who  is  influencing  what 
legislation,  and  for  what  purpose.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  the  AFL-CIO  comes 
down  to  Washington  to  Influence  legis- 
lation by  testifying  before  the  various 
committees  of  this  distinguished  House, 
we  know  who  they  are.  whose  Interests 
they  serve,  and  what  their  purpose  Is. 
When  an  organization  misrepresents  it- 
self or  its  purposes,  or  falls  to  properly 
reveal  Its  true  interests  or  the  sources 
of  its  funds,  the  law  must  deal  with  it. 

It  Is  my  duty  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
disclose  to  the  Nation  that  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  organizations  in 
American  life  has  for  many  years  been 
masquerading  as  one  kind  of  organiza- 
tion when  In  reality  it  has  been  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  organization  In 
question  Is  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  _ 

Over  the  years  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
been  representing  itself  to  Congress,  the 
Nation,  and  the  American  fanner  as  a 
farm  organization  deeply  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  promoting  the  vast  in- 
terests of  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  made  the  shocking  discovery 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  not  been  rep- 
resenting the  American  farmer;  it  has 
been  using  him.  It  has  been  using  him  to 
bui'd  one  of  the  largest  in.surance  and 
financial  eini)ire'i  la  f'le  United  Slatf.> 
■  An  empire  wnich  is  bnaging  great  profit 
to  a  select  handful  of  men 

Last  week  the  Farm  Bureau  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Since  then  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
looking  Into  that  organization.  My  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  the  shocking 
fact  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  a  giganuc.  interlocking. 
nationwide  combine  of  insurance  com- 
panies with  total  assets  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. I  have  evidence  that  the  granting 
of  membership  In  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
purely  and  simply  a  device  for  selling 
Insurance  and  other  services. 

While  we  have  not  yet  uncovered  all 
of  its  assets,  companies,  and  business 
connections,  or  even  all  of  its  insurance 
companies,  we  do  already  know  that  in 
addition  to  its  insurance  businesses,  the 
Farm  Bureau  also  operates  a  multi- 
million-dollar mutual  fund  dealing  in 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities. 

Let  us  look  at  that  typical  American 
farmer,  Mr.  Charles  Shuman.  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Shuman  was  fea- 
tured in  one  of  our  national  picture 
magazines,  dressed  in  overalls  and  wav- 
ing an  ear  of  com.  Mr.  Shuman  must 
certainly  rank  as  the  king  of  all  gentle- 
men farmers.  His  home  is  in  Chicago.  No 


doubt  he  occasionally  visits  his  picture- 
book  midwestern  faim.  But  in  addition 
to  heading  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  he  also  happens  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Fund 
and  the  American  Agricultural  Mutual 
Insurance  Co. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Shuman  is 
not  unique.  Virtually  every  oCQcer  and 
director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  Is  an  ofBcer  or  director  of 
one  or  more  insurance  companies.  Their 
life  insurance  companies  alone — not  in- 
cluding their  many  casualty  and  fire  in- 
surance companies — have  over  $3.5  bil- 
lion of  insurance  in  force. 

Our  farmers  have  been  taken  in,  lock, 
slock,  and  silo  No  one  can  tell  me  that 
the  interests  of  the  overworked  and 
underpaid  American  farmer  are  the  same 
as  billion-dollar  insurance  companies.  In 
fact.  I  would  say  these  interests  are  usu- 
ally in  head-on  conflict.  What  I  carmot 
understand  is  why  an  organization  like 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  able  to  pull 
the  wool  over  our  farmers'  eyes  for  so 
many  years,  and  why  it  has  been  allowed 
to  appear  before  countless  congressional 
committees  over  the  years  misrepresent- 
ing itself  as  a  farm  organization.  Who 
can  even  begin  to  estimate  the  damage 
this  subterfuge  has  done  to  the  cause  of 
American  farmers'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  days  to  come.  I 
plan  to  document  these  charges— and 
others— in  great  detail  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  hope  that  the.se  facts 
convince  all  Americans — especially  our 
farmers — that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  would  be  more  honest 
in  its  relations  with  Congress  and  the 
public  if  It  changed  its  name  to  the 
American  Farm  Insurance  Co 

In  addition,  I  plan  to  look  into  pos.sible 
violations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  resulting 
from  the  revelation  of  these  previously 
unpublished  activities  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  its  officials. 


ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE  HOUS- 
ING ORDER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  ma"ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
1967.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
announced  an  order  declaring  that  off- 
base  apartments  in  the  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  area,  which  discriminate, 
would  be  off  limits  to  servicemen. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  dis- 
graceful situation  for  some  time.  No 
American  should  be  denied  decent  hous- 
ing because  of  his  race.  It  is  doubly  gall- 
ing when  taxpayers'  money— through 
Federal  spending — Indirectly  maintains 
discriminatory  practices,  as  in  the  An- 
drews case.  There  are  other  military  In- 
stallations throughout  the  country  where 
similar  conditions  exist.  Similar  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  end  such  discrim- 
ination. This  is  made  more  urgent  by 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass  a  fair 
housing  measure. 


On  May  9,  1967.  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  urging  that  housing  In  which 
discrimination  Is  practiced  be  declared 
off  limits,  and  on  June  9,  1967,  wrote  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  C.  Polhamus,  the  base 
commander,  urging  prompt  action.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  order  has  been  issued. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  American  servicemen  to 
insure  that  equal  opportunities  In  every 
area  are  available  to  them  wherever  they 
may  be  serving. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend 
ACCESS,  an  organization  which  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  promulgation 
of  this  kind  of  order. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  no  discrimination  occurs 
within  their  purview.  Recently,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  does  not  have 
regulations  prohibiting  discrimination 
by  its  licensees.  I  have  urged  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  use  his  power  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  my  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  and  Gen- 
eral Polhamus,  the  base  commander  of 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base: 

May  9,  1967. 
Hon    RoBHlT  S.  McNamara. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  M«.  SeceetaBt  ;  Mr.  J.  Charles  Jon», 
Chalrnruvn  of  an  organization  called  ACCESS, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  problem  which 
I  consider  to  be  very  important. 

According  to  Mr.  Jones,  there  are  several 
places  In  the  United  States  where  racial  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  Is  practiced  In  reference  to 
available  housing  for  serviceman.  I  know  that 
the  Department  has  conducted  a  survey  and 
IS  aware  of  this  problem.  Mr.  Jones  suggesU 
tnat  th»  most  eff'-ctlve  way  of  dealing  with 
tills  problem  !s  to  declare  any  hovising  de- 
velopments, apartment  houses,  and  mobile 
home  courts  whose  owners  dlsciimlnate 
agaiu-st  Nep'-oes  as  •'off-llmlts"  for  service 
personnel  N.itiirally,  such  an  order  would 
not  alfect  those  who  are  already  housed  in 
such  residencies. 

For  the  future,  however.  It  would  seem  that 
the  threat  of  putting  a  home  or  apartment 
house  under  the  sanction  of  "off-llmlt«" 
would  force  owners  to  open  their  housing  to 
all  This  Is  particularly  true  em  it  applies  to 
those  landlords  who  have  purposely  situated 
their  buildings  near  military  installations  to 
provide  housing  for  servicemen. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  opinion 
of  this  proposal  and  whatever  other  proposal* 
you  may  have  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
this  Illegal  discrimination. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  Rtan. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Assistant  Secsctabt  or  Defense. 

Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1967. 
Hon.  William  F    Rtan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Mk.  Ryan:  Secretary  McNamara  hai 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  concerning 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  Charles  Jones  that 
the  ••off-Umlts"  sanction  be  employed 
against  owners  of  housing  who  dlscrlmlnaM 
against  Negro  servicemen. 

Numerous  communications  have  b«en  re- 
ceived requesting  that  all  housing  that  U 
not  available  to  servicemen  because  of  their 
race,  color,  or  creed  b«  declared  off-llmit»- 
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At  present,  base  commanders  have  the  au- 
thority to  request  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Military  Departments  for  im- 
position of  the  off-llmlts  sanction  In  cases 
of  discrimination  against  personnel. 

It  is  considered  that  the  mandatory,  na- 
tionwide application  of  the  off-llmlts  sanc- 
tion—with a  view  toward  eliminating  racial 
dUcrlmlnatlon  in  housing  available  to  mili- 
tary personnel — would  b«  of  questionable 
effectiveness  and  would  raise  significant  legal 
Issues,  both  as  to  procedures  and  enforce- 
ability. To  Invoke  such  an  action,  without 
careful  analysis  of  the  specific  needs  and 
problems  of  each  area,  could  create  chaotic 
conditions  In  the  residential  status  of  thou- 
sands of  Defense  famlUes.  Particularly  rele- 
vant from  a  legal  viewpoint  are  require- 
ments of  due  process  In  evaluating  each  fac- 
tual situation.  Furthermore,  such  action 
would  downgrade,  rather  than  enhance,  the 
responsibility  of  each  base  commander  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  Only  full  commit- 
ment at  every  level  of  command  to  the  prop- 
osition of  equal  treatment  will  bring  the 
type  of  progress  which  Is  being  sought. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  recent 
announcement  of  a  program  designed  to 
bring  about  equal  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment In  housing.  Under  this  program,  instal- 
lation commanders  will  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  facilities  are  available  to  all 
mlU'ary  personnel  and  their  dependents 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  and  attempt 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  such  discrimination 
whenever  It  is  found. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  Inform 
Tou  of  our  actions  and  of  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  MosKOwrtz, 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary     (Civil 
Rights    and    Industrial    Relations). 

June  9, 1967. 
Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  C.  Polhamus, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Camp  Springs,  Md. 

Deae  General  Polhamus:  I  am  writing  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  In  off-base  housing  In  the 
area  surrounding  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  air- 
men and  their  families  expressing  outrage 
that  this  deplorable  situation  should  exist. 
I  share  their  indignation. 

I  have  recently  received  a  reply  to  my 
Inquiry  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights  and  Industrial 
Relations,  Mr.  Moskowltz,  In  which  he  notes 
Deputv  Secretary  Vance's  memorandum  of 
April  11,  1967.  entitled  "Equal  Opportunity 
In  Off-Base  Rental  Housing,"  which  makes 
the  responsibility  of  Base  Commanders  clear. 
According  to  Mr.  Moskowltz's  letter  to  me, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  "base  com- 
manders have  the  authority  to  request  the 
approval  of  the  Secretaries  of  Military  De- 
partments for  imposition  In  the  off-llmlts 
sanction  In  cases  of  discrimination  against 
personnel."      * 

I  know  that  you  will  share  my  concern 
about  discrimination  against  those  who  are 
serving  our  country,  and  I  will  appreciate 
your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely.  | 

William  F.  Ryan,  • , 

Member  of  Congress. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  Jvme  21.  1967.  I 
supported  H.R.  10480,  which  outlaws  the 
Intentional  desecration  of  our  American 
flag.  This  legislation  was  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  our  flag  and  the  spirit 
for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  symbol  of  our 
heritage.  All  Americans  share  a  certain 
nobility  which  finds  Its  beginnings  in  the 
cold  North  Atlantic  winter,  which  men 
endured  to  first  reach  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  shot  fired  at  Concord  was  heard 
around  the  world  and  this  heritage  grew. 
There  were  bloody  foot^irints  left  in  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge,  and  this  heritage 
grew.  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  our  revolution  gave 
meaning  to  this  heritage.  They  roused 
the  hopes  of  those  who  would  be  free 
throughout  the  world. 

Can  we  today  say  that  our  flag  stands 
for  naught  and  that  patriotism  is  old 
fashioned?  I  hardly  think  so.  As  a  Con- 
gresswoman,  I  represent  American  men 
and  women  who  have  sacrificed  their 
time  and  energy  to  continue  the  strength 
and  freedom  of  America.  Pensively  and 
purposefully  they  know,  and  act  patriot- 
ically, to  continue  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  yet  devised  by  man. 
These  citizens  feel  proud  of  the  con- 
temporary and  historical  evidence  of  our 
living  Constitution.  For  them  the  flag 
symbolizes  past  and  present  achieve- 
ments which  often  have  resulted  from 
momentous  decisions  in  the  face  of  great 
controversy. 

The  truth  of  freedom,  the  right  of 
equality  before  the  law,  and  the  safe- 
guards of  our  check-and-balance  system 
guarantee  that  the  indlvlduars  voice  will 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  in  the  past,  we 
have  patriotic  dissension  and,  unfortu- 
nately, we  also  have  those  self -expressive 
detractors  of  all  that  is  good  in  our 
American  form  of  government. 

Generations  of  American  men  and 
women  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
the  liberty,  freedom,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment that  our  wise  and  farslghted  fore- 
fathers gave  to  us. 

The  history  of  American  citizens,  one 
and  all;  the  history  of  national  will  to 
responsible  self-government ;  and  the 
history  of  our  Nation  based  on  imity  with 
diversity  clearly  are  embodied  in  the 
symbol  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  timelessness  and  the  timeliness 
of  our  flag  shall  never  be  lost  on  the  true 
patriot,  whether  he  agrees  or  dissents 
with  passing  policy  or  passing  public 
opinion.  Only  the  detractors  of  all  that 
America  stands  for  would  defile  or  dese- 
crate the  American  flag. 


THE  FLAG:   SYMBOL  OF  OUR 
HISTORY 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Heckler]  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONWAY.  MASS.,  IS  200  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  beautiful  New  England 
village  of  Conway,  Mass.  This  lovely  and 
tranquil  hamlet,  nestled  in  the  hills  of 
Franklin  County,  portrays  the  courage, 
character,  and  fortitude  of  our  pioneer 
ancestors,  and  mirrors  the  progress  of 
our  country  as  it  moves  into  today's 
modem  age  of  business  and  technology. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  friends  a  brief  review  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Conway  and  the  people  who 
hail  it  as  home. 

Conway's  origin  stems  from  pre-Rev- 
olutionary  War  days.  In  1712  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  enlarged  Deer- 
field's  territory  "9  miles  westward  into 
the  western  woods,"  an  area  which  is 
now  Conway.  The  first  man.  however,  to 
brave  the  wilds  of  these  woods  was  Cyrus 
Rice,  in  1762.  With  his  farm  he  started 
the  settlement  of  Conway  and  opened 
the  path  for  other  brave  and  hardy  set- 
tlers to  follow.  As  the  Reverend  John 
Emerson,  the  first  settled  minister  de- 
scribed these  early  pioneers: 

These  were  men,  who  planted  themselves 
on  new  and  unimproved  plots  of  land,  and 
with  small  property  but  good  resolution, 
commenced  the  arduous  but  honest  and  re- 
spectable business  of  earning  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  established 
on  June  17,  1767,  being  named  for  Gen- 
eral Henry  Conway,  a  popular  govern- 
ment leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  The  people  of  Conway  proudly  at- 
tended their  first  town  meeting  on  Au- 
gust 24.  1767,  in  the  inn  of  Thomas 
French.  In  1770  the  Reverend  John 
Emerson  built  a  parsonage  which  is  still 
standing,  along  with  many  other  beau- 
tiful colonial  homes.  Conway  began  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  in  just  20  years 
Conway's  population  rose  to  ever  2,000 
people. 

These  were  a  hardy  jieople.  Amos  "Cap- 
tain Barefoot"  Allen,  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers,  was  said  to  have  carried  2 
bushels  of  rye  on  his  shoulder  from  Hat- 
field to  Conway,  a  distance  at  that  time 
of  several  miles.  The  fact  that  many 
swear  that  it  was  3  bushels,  becomes  even 
more  astounding  when  the  customary 
load  for  a  man  to  carry  was  only  1.  Caleb 
Sherman  was  reputed  to  drive  cattle  and 
sheep  to  Boston  for  nearly  50  years.  But, 
these  hardy  people  did  not  remain 
farmers. 

The  people  of  Conway  also  turned  to 
industry.  Woolen  and  cotton  mills  grew, 
tanneries  prospered,  and  numerous  other 
activities  sprang  up.  The  people  knew  the 
value  of  education  for  the  generations 
to  come,  and  in  1773  the  first  schoolhouse 
was  built.  In  1853  Conway  Academy  was 
Incorporated  and  became  the  town  high 
school  in  1886.  This  small  school  is  gone 
today,  and  Conway  has  joined  with  oth- 
ers to  form  the  Frontier  Regional  School 
in  neighboring  South  Deerfield.  This 
along  with  the  handsome  Marshall  Field 
Memorial  Library  continues  to  witness 
Conway's  Interest  in  education. 

Then  the  Civil  War  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. As  in  previous  and  futtire  wars  Con- 
way's sons  answered  the  first  call  of  the 
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Republic,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
Civil  War,  In  1862,  57  respnnded  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  plea  for  soldiers  In  fact. 
Conway's  centennial  celebration  was  to 
have  been  held  in  1862.  celebrating  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town.  With  so 
many  of  its  men  in  the  war,  however,  the 
commemoration  was  postponed  until 
1867.  when  the  towns  Incorporation  was 
celebrated. 

At  the  centennial  celebration  Harvey 
Rice,  a  descendant  of  Cjrus  Rice,  de- 
livered a  poem.  The  final  verse  is  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  It  wa^  a  hundred  years 
ago: 

When  years — a  hundred   more   have   rolled 
A  race  unborn  will  note  the  day. 

And  speak  of  us  as  men  of  old 
Who  left  their  footprints  on  the  way 

The  current  celebration  is  dedicated 
to  those  "men  of  old"  and  the  commu- 
nity they  built.  The  bicentennial  pro- 
gram is  a  fitting  tribut  to  Conway's  past 
and  her  contributions  to  America 
Amongst  the  many  distinguished  sons  of 
Conway  is  Marshall  Field,  the  merchant 
prince.  Born  in  Conway  in  1834.  he  moved 
to  Chicago  h\  1856.  and  by  1862  he  was 
a  partner  in  tlie  firm  which  eventually 
became  known  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co  . 
the  world's  larpest  wholesal:?  and  retail 
drygoods  establishment.  Harvey  Rice,  the 
author  of  the  centennial  poem,  became 
an  editor  and  man  of  letters  in  Cleveland, 
and  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  Ohio 
school  system.  Chester  Harding,  a  dis- 
tinguished portrait  painter,  pictured 
many  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe  for 
history.  His  last  portrait  was  of  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman,  painted  in  1866. 
William  C.  Whitney.  Grover  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  prominent 
businessman  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
his  brother  Henry  M.  Whitney,  a  promi- 
nent businessman  in  Boston,  came  from 
Conway.  Another  .son  of  Conway  was 
Alvan  Clark,  the  world's  great  telescope 
maker,  who  fashioned  the  lenses  for  the 
telescope  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at 
Lake  Geneva,  and  Na\al  Observatory  in 
Washington,  DC. 

During  the  bicentennial  celebration. 
beginning  Thursday,  June  29,  the  play. 
"An  E^venlng's  Journey  to  Conway. 
Mass.."  written  by  a  distinguished  Cun- 
way  resident  and  a  friend  of  many  both 
here  in  Washington  and  across  the  coun- 
try, the  eminent  playwright  and  poet, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  will  be  portrayed.  I 
look  forward  to  joining  my  many  friends 
in  Conway,  on  July  2,  to  be  with  them 
for  part  of  their  celebration. 

The  people  of  Conway  are  proud  of 
200  years  of  growth,  as  they  should  be 
Not  only  have  they  served  their  countr.- 
in  peace  and  war;  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, but  they,  like  so  many  in  New 
England,  have  given  to  this  country  tho 
stamina  and  hope  of  the  early  pioneevs 
from  which  they  originated.  They  havf> 
upheld  the  courage  and  purpose  of  Cyr  \ 
Rice  when  he  first  .settled  in  Conwav 
Their  sons  have  spread  the  New  Englaa  1 
character  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  as  they  settled  the 
old  Northwest  Territory  and  marched  to 
the  Pacific  to  find  new  homes  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

These  were  men  and  women  of  sound 


minds,  frugal  and  industrious  habits, 
strict  integrity  of  character,  and  sterling 
worth  Thi.s  is  the  stuff  and  substance 
of  the  New  England  Conscience — Amer- 
ica's great  asset  and  greater  need. 


MID- ATLANTIC  STATES  AIR  POLLU- 
TION COMPACT 

Mr.   REINECKE.   Mr    Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  REinl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
CellerI  and  other  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  in  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  implementing  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Compact 
which  creates  the  Mid-Atlantic  States 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey — with  Penn.sylvania.  Connecticut, 
and  Delaware  eligible  to  enter  later — are 
joining  in  the  establishment  of  this 
agency  which  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
characterized  as  'the  most  effective  ve- 
hicle in  the  Nation  for  combating  inter- 
state air  pollution  because  of  its  re.search, 
standard  setting,  and  enforcement 
powers."  The  Legi.slatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  already  agreed  to 
the  compact  and  Federal  approval  is  all 
that  is  now  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hazards  to  health  and 
the  inconveniences  to  daily  life  caused 
by  increa.slng  pollution  of  the  air.  espe- 
cially in  the  New  York  City  area,  are 
painfully  obvious  to  all.  The  time  has 
long  passed  when  we  should  have  begun 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Effective  and 
ma'or  abatement  now  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  all  levels  and  location.?  of  gov- 
ernment, ail  facets  of  private  industry 
anil  each  individual  citizen.  Tlie  pro- 
posed commission  is  a  promising  ncv 
approach  in  this  direction  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
implementing  legislation  swift  approval. 


THE    RINGING    OF    BFXLS    ON    THE 
FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs  Dwver  ! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  fXDint 
In  the  REroRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
from  today  the  Nation  will  ccUbrate  the 
191st  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  com- 
memorating this  great  occasion,  this 
first  decisive  blow  for  American  freedom, 
we  shall  also  be  recalling  the  courage  and 
the  vision  of  men  who  risked  their  lib- 
erty in  behalf  of  independence  for  the 
American  colonies. 

Because  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence occupies  such  a  notable  place  in 
American  history  and  because  the  ideals 
it,s  signers  expressed  are  as  alive  and  rel- 
evant today  as  they  were  two  centuries 
ago,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
and  the  people  we  represent  should  be 
concerned  to  celebrate  Independence  Day 
in  the  most  meaningful  way. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  will  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate  in 
1963  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  provided  that  the  national  holi- 
day of  the  Fourth  of  July  should  be  ob- 
served each  year  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  eastern 
dayliirht  time. 

As  an  early  sponsor  of  a  similar  res- 
olution, I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  this  action  of  the  Con- 
gress 4  years  ago,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  civic  and  community  leaders  across 
the  land  will  utilize  this  most  fitting  and 
effective  means  of  summoning  our  peo- 
ple to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  our 
heritage  and  of  the  continuing  challenge 
that  heritage  involves. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  privileged  to  take  part 
in  what  has  come  to  be  a  richly  reward- 
ing and  deeply  meaningful  bellringlng 
ceremony  on  July  4lh  in  Fanwood,  N.J. 
And  I  look  forward  to  doing  so  again 
next  week.  For  it  was  here  that  a  young 
lady  in  the  sixth  grade  of  a  local  ele- 
mentary .school  first  wrote  to  me  sug- 
gesting a  wider  ob.servance  of  the  ringing 
of  bells  on  Independence  Day.  Her  let- 
ter crystallized  for  me  what  had  .seemed 
to  be  the  unfortunate  decline  of  an  old 
and  valuable  tradition.  It  inspired  me  to 
introduce  my  concurrent  resolution  de- 
signed to  revive  that  tradition.  And  it 
continues,  as  an  expression  of  a  need 
felt  by  many  young  people,  to  move  me 
to  pursue  this  objective. 

The  simultaneous  ringing  of  bells,  at 
an  hour  a.s.socated  historically  with  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Iiidepend- 
er.cf.  cannot  fail  to  recall  people  every- 
where— however  bu.sv  or  distracted  they 
may  be — to  a  fuller  awarrne.^s  of  what  is 
symb-ilized  by  this  reverberating  sound 
Like  the  flag  it.self,  the  principal  .symbol 
of  the  u'lity  of  our  people  and  our  coun- 
try, the  ringing  of  bells  is  a  summons  to 
consider  uhat  it  was  that  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  and  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  brought  into  being  and  to 
ponder  its  significance  for  our  time. 

As  the  call  which  rallied  Americans  to 
confront  tyranny  and  defeat  it.  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  always 
been  a  uniquely  living  document,  phrased 
in  language  that  seems  permanently 
contemporary,  and  possessed  of  the 
power  to  inspire  people  everywhere  to  the 
pursuit  of  personal  liberty  and  national 
independence. 

Here  at  home,  it  is  still  our  task  to 
make  the  Declaration  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary statement  it  was  born  to  be,  to 
make  its  enduring  principles  come  alive 
again  in  our  own  day.  to  carry  forward 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  Infuses  it.  It 
has  never  been  more  Important  for  all 
Americans  to  understand  what  freedom 
mearis.  to  appreciate  the  blessings  that 
freedom  has  brought  us.  to  face  together 
the  dangers  that  freedom  confronts,  to 
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accept  the  obligations  which  freedom  im- 
poses, and  to  help  make  freedom  a  reality 
for  all. 

It  belongs  to  eveiT  generation  and  to 
each  person  to  keep  freedom  alive  and 
growing — in  our  individual  lives,  in  our 
institutions,  and  in  the  law  of  our  land. 
Proud  as  we  rightfully  are  of  ho^.'  free- 
dom has  flourished  among  us,  freedom 
Is  still  our  unfinished  business  and  con- 
tinues to  demand  our  best  efforts. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  free  Americans  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  frequently,  but  most 
suitably  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. We  belong  to  the  fortunate  few  of 
this  world  in  the  richness,  longevity,  and 
stability  of  our  bequest  of  freedom.  But 
if  we  would  preserve  it  and  strengthen  it, 
in  order  to  bequeath  it  to  those  who  fol- 
low us,  then  we  mu.'^t  think  about  it  and 
relate  it  to  the  time  and  needs  of  the 
present. 

In  doing  so,  we  are  fortunate  in  the 
traditions  and  symbols  of  our  freedom, 
the  American  flag  and  the  ringing  of 
bells — the  sight  and  sound,  as  it  were,  of 
our  freedom.  Let  us  use  them. 


ACCENTUATE  THE  POSITIVE 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
21,  the  Courier-News  of  Plainfield,  N.J., 
a  distinguished  daily  newspaper  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"Accentuate  the  Positive."  Because  the 
message  of  this  editorial  is,  itself,  so 
positive,  because  it  pleads  for  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  strengths  and  virtues 
of  America  at  a  time  of  International 
tension  and  instability  when  those  vir- 
tues are  so  badly  needed,  I  am  confident 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues. With  the  Fourth  of  July,  Inde- 
pendence Day — our  greatest  national 
holiday— just  a  week  away,  the  Courier- 
News  editorial  also  has  a  timely  quality 
that  deserves  frequent  reiteration.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
delighted  to  include  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  i 

The  editorial  follows :  ' 

Accentuate  the  Positive 
The  critical  attack  In  the  United  Nations 
special  session  by  Premier  Aleksel  Koeygln 
in.akes  us  wonder  why  he  bothered  to  travel 
all  the  way  from  Soviet  Russia  for  his  de- 
rogatory diatribe.  And  It  also  makes  us 
wonder  about  something  else  which  Is  far 
more  Important  In  this  United  States  of 
ours. 

When  are  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the 
positive  things  that  we  stand  for.  the  truth 
M  we  know  it.  and  the  great  constructive 
good  that  America  has  performed  for  Its  own 
people  and  the  world,  going  to  rise  up  In  our 
own  defense  and  start  Uilking  back? 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  p>opular  song 
'n  which  the  main  theme  was  "accentuate 


the  positive,"  and  it's  time  we  adopted  that 
theme  again.  We  need  to  do  it,  not  in  pro- 
test, not  wrath,  but  in  a  Justified  forthright 
manner  against  all  of  the  critics,  the  cry- 
babies, the  peddlers  of  the  snide  remarks, 
and  the  international  double-talkers  who 
find  fault  with  and  down-grade  the  United 
States  of  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 

This  is  a  great  country,  and  it  stands  for 
truth  and  Justice  and  freedom  and  hard 
work.  It  doesn't  intend  to  let  others  get 
pushed  around  by  bullies.  It  doesn't  like 
violence  and  terror.  It  has  little  use  for  free- 
loaders, or  p>olltical  hangers-on,  or  wheeler- 
dealers,  or  parasites  who  live  off  the  bounty 
or  the  taxes  of  others.  It  doesn't  like  com- 
munism or  Communist  leaders  who  try  to 
make  a  mockery  of  a  world  body  of  nations 
that  we  have  suppwrted  and  housed  on  our 
own  shores. 

And  without  fear  of  any  opptoslng  force 
or  gang  of  bullies,  isn't  it  time  that  Amer- 
icans put  on  the  armor  of  truth  and  start 
talking  back  in  terms  of  the  things  that  we 
believe  in  whether  It  is  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  halls  of  Congress,  the  State  House, 
or  our  own  town  councils  and  borough  halls, 
or  in  local  debates  and  conversations  with 
our  neighbors?  There  is  so  much  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  America  and  Americans  have 
the  strength  to  do  It  if  w6  will  Just  accen- 
tuate the  positive. 

Many  are  already  doing  It,  and  we  call 
for  more  volunteers  in  that  effort. 


GOODELL     STUDY     ON    BRAZIL     IS 
VALUED  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  Goodell, 
read  Into  the  Record  his  analysis  of 
Brazil  following  lengthy  study. 

I  rise  today  to  commend  my  colleague 
both  for  making  this  important  study 
and  for  informing  us  of  his  actions  and 
conclusions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  makes  one  point  in  particular 
that  is  worth  much  more  study.  He 
points  out  that  if  we  are  to  feed  the 
world  in  the  future  we  must  encourage 
the  building  of  breadbaskets.  He  Indi- 
cates that  we  must  help  countries  like 
Brazil,  with  the  potential  to  provide  vast 
stores  of  foodstuffs,  to  become  area  or 
world  breadbaskets. 

I  think  my  colleague  makes  an  excel- 
lent point.  He  has  made  a  significant 
study  and  I  hope  more  work  will  be  done 
in  this  important  area.  Surely  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  this  Nation  faces 
and  the  world  faces  Is  the  feeding  of 
millions  of  hungry  people  and  a  future 
marked  with  staryation  and  want. 

I  have  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 668,  which  will  establish  a  U.S. 
World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  ag- 
ricultural needs.  I  think  Mr.  Goodell 's 
study  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Commission  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  early  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  668. 


DANIEL  HILL— AN  IMMIGRANT  AND 
A  HERITAGE 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Denxy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  strengths  is  that  we  are  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world.  We  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  that  each  na- 
tionality as  they  have  come  to  our 
shores  have  made  positive  contributions 
to  our  culture  and  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  Is  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Daniel  Hill  who  died  recently.  Mr. 
Hill  fled  czarist  Russia  and  eventually 
made  his  way  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  at  age  24. 

In  the  next  60  years,  he  founded  one 
of  the  largest  companies  in  our  city  and 
became  involved  in  a  number  of  other 
commercial  ventures.  It  is  people  such 
as  this  that  gives  Inspiration  and  are  the 
best  possible  propaganda  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  For  that  reason,  I  know 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
reading  a  short  tribute  to  Mr.  Hill  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Lincoln 
Journal : 
Daniel  Hill:  An  Immigrant  and  a  Heritage 

In  the  life  and  family  of  Daniel  Hill  lie 
a  truly  Inspiring  example  of  the  immense 
contributions  that  Jewish  Immigrants  and 
their  descendants  have  made  and  are  making 
to  American  life. 

Mr.  Hill,  who  died  this  week  at  the  age 
of  84,  fled  from  Czarist  Russia  as  a  young 
man  and  eventually  made  his  way  to  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Here  he  prospered  In  business,  as  a  founder 
and  president  of  Northwestern  Metal  Co., 
along  with  other  commejcial  ventures. 

Mr.  Hill's  impact  on  Lincoln  went  far  be- 
yond the  business  community  and  touched 
many  facets  of  the  city's  life  during  the 
nearly  60  years  he  was  a  resident  here. 

Now  the  second  and  third  generations  are 
multiplying  the  contributions  of  this  Ameri- 
can family  to  the  cultural,  social  and  busi- 
ness life  of  Lincoln. 

Llncolnites  can  be  grateful  for  the  bene- 
faction of  Daniel  Hill  during  his  lifetime  and 
for  the  heritage  he  leaves  behind. 


REPORT  ON  BRAZIL 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  study  the  re- 
port on  Brazil  filed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  on 
Wednesday,  June  21. 

The  substance  of  the  Goodell  report  is 
provocative  and  timely.  Its  theme  Is  the 
Interrelationship  between  foreign  assist- 
ance and  resolution  of  the  looming  world 
food  crisis.  This  problem  Is  one  In  which 
I  have  had  an  increasing  Interest  in  re- 
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cent  years,  which  has  intensified  in  the 
6  months  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 
Our  colleague  has  characterized  this 
problem  as  the  •greatest  chaUenge  to 
mankind  In  this  century."  His  evidence 
Is  persuasive.  Moreover,  his  conclusion 
Is  supported  by  seemingly  unanimous 
consensus  among  the  leading  agrono- 
mists, economists,  and  demographers  In 
the  world.  These  same  experts  teU  us  that 
the  problem  is  immediate.  We.  of  course. 
know  that  but  for  the  massive  shipments 
of  food  we  are  making  to  India,  famine 
would  be  rampant  in  the  subcontinent 
The  Paddock  brothers  in  their  recent 
book.  "Famine.  1975."  which  some  re- 
viewers find  unduly  alarming,  predict 
widespread  star\atlon  Just  8  years  hence. 
The  report  of  the  Presidents  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  released  on  June 
17,  categorically  warns  that  we  must  re- 
verse the  Malthuslan  principle  by  1985 
to  avoid  the  Irreversible  onset  of  this 
catastrophe. 

In  a  world  as  laree  and  complex  as 
this  In  which  we  live,  there  .seems  litt'.e 
alternative  to  heeding  the  advice  of  the 
technologists.  especlaMy  when  thflr  pre- 
dictions have  a  hard  scientific  base,  and 
mounting  physical  evidence  supports 
their  conclusions.  However,  a  problem  as 
complex  as  the  world  food  supply  Is  dif- 
ficult to  accept  emotionally  In  an  affluent 
society  conditioned  to  agricultural  sur- 
pluses which  cost  the  taxpayer  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  Obviously,  an  urgent 
educational  task  lies  before  us  to  make 
the  Nation  aware  of  the  problem  we  face 
together. 

The  Ooodell  report  Is  a  major  first  step 
to  this  end.  Its  scholarly  analysis  of  the 
role  of  education  and  agriculture  assist- 
ance programs  in  developing  the  pro- 
ductive potential  of  Brazil  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  The  report  It- 
self Is  a  model  for  the  constructive  con- 
tribution each  of  us  can  make  to  the 
fund  of  knowledge  so  vital  to  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  function.  It  Is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study 
of  foreign  assistance  ever  contributed  by 
a  single  Member  of  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  fund  of 
Information  he  has  given  us  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  report  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
food  problem  which  threatens  mankind. 
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then  reporting  to  the  President  and  the 
Cons;ress 

The  Commission  would  report  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969.  on  three  main  areas;  First, 
the  effectiveness  of  each  program  in 
comparison  to  its  cost;  second,  at  what 
level  the  program  should  be  continued,  if 
at  all;  and  third,  the  relative  priority  the 
program  should  receive  when  the  time 
comes  around  to  allocatint:  funds  for  the 
next  budget. 

With  this  report,  we  in  the  Congress 
can  review  the  information  and  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams, weed  out  the  ineffective  and  the 
nonessential,  and  most  important  of  all. 
make  a  congres.sional  decision  on  what 
priorities  should  be  set  on  those  deemed 
essential. 

There  is  a  Limit  to  the  size  and  number 
of  Federal  programs  which  the  economy 
can  support  without  an  ever-increasing 
public  debt  and  spiralin^  inflation. 

With  this  Commission  we  could  meas- 
ure our  real  needs  against  what  we  know 
we  can  afford 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills),  origi- 
nated and  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion I  ani  proud  to  join  him  and  other 
Members  in  fighting  fur  this  important 
legislation. 


CREATION  OF   GOVERNMENT  PRO- 
GRAM EVALUATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr  BushI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to  evaluate 
all  existing  Federal  spending  programs 
in  order  to  set  priorities  on  those  essen- 
tial to  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  would  create  a  12-member.  bi- 
partisan Government  Program  Evalua- 
tlMi  Commission  charged  with  studying 
Government  programs  and  activities  and 


THREE-DAY    WEEKEND 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Clevel\nd1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thus  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEIAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  which  will 
reschedule  the  observance  of  four  na- 
tional holidays  so  that  they  will  all  fall 
on  Mondays.  These  holidays  are  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Veter- 
ans' Day.  and  Independence  Day. 

These  3-day  weekends  will  allow  more 
families  to  gather  together  to  observe 
these  holidays  than  is  the  case  at  present 
with  so  many  of  them  coming  In  the 
middle  of  the  week.  They  will  also  de- 
crease the  disruptions  and  absenteeism 
which  these  midweek  holidays  cause  In 
business  and  manufacturing  plants 

Most  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
tremendous  national  support  which  this 
legislation  has.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  revealed  recently  that  85  per- 
cent of  its  members  favor  3-day  week- 
ends. Over  200,000  people  replied  to  a 
This  Week  magazine  poll  on  the  question, 
over  90  percent  of  them  favorably. 

In  the  light  of  the  important  benefits 
which  all  will  derive  from  this  legislation, 
and  the  overwhelming  support  which  it 
has  received  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  urging 
its  passage. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
generally  known  by  those  who  have  been 
following  the  controversial  issue  of  the 
deployment  of  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tems, our  Government  has  been  hoping 
that  talks  with  the  Soviets  would  bring 
about  an  agreement  wherein  both  coun- 
tries would  agree  not  to  develop  ABM 
systems  on  a  large-scale  basis.  As  is  also 
generally  known,  the  Soviets  have  already 
deployed  systems  around  Moscow  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  around  Leningrad,  while 
our  Defense  Department  has  fought  with 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years  as  to  why  such  an  ex- 
l)ensive  project  should  not  be  undertaken. 
The  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  stop  ex- 
panding their  facilities  was  one  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Defense. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  of 
June  27.  1967,  the  Soviets  have  rejected 
talks  on  the  issue  of  the  ABM  facilities. 
White  House  Press  Secretary  George 
Christian,  according  to  the  Post  article, 
has  confirmed  that  the  ABM  issue  did 
came  up  between  President  Johnson  and 
Premier  K osysin  and  that  Kosygin's  posi- 
tion was  generally  similar  to  his  reply  to 
the  press  on  television  on  last  Sunday 
iiight.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Kosy- 
«in's  reply  on  television  discounted  the 
ABM  systems  as  weapons  of  aggression 
and  "what  should  be  considered  Is  the 
entire  complex  of  armament-disarma- 
ment questions" 

Now  that  the  Soviets  have  dodged  the 
question  of  talks  on  the  ABM  systems, 
u  is  high  time  we  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  systems  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  of  national  security.  As  I 
have  stated  in  the  past.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican people  follow  this  Issue  closely  and 
make  it  an  urgent  matter  for  considera- 
tion in  the  1968  presidential  campaign. 

I  Include  the  editorial,  "The  Antimis- 
,sile  Gap."  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
June  27.  1967,  in  the  Recort  at  this 
Ijoint: 

TwE  Antimissile  Gap 
In  an  article  in  Reporter  magazine.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  dl."ic>i.=se6  In  alarming  term* 
our  failure  to  develop  a  defensive  anti- 
missile system. 

Under  the  "cost-effective"  programs  of 
Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Baldwin  says, 
our  production  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
nassUes  haa  come  nearly  to  a  .stop,  while 
Russia  Is  turning  out  more  and  more  And 
.as  Russia  closes  the  gap  In  ofTenslve  mis- 
siles, she  Is  also  moving  ahead  In  defensive 
systems. 

According  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Russians 
have  deployed  an  antl -ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
around  Leningrad.  In  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try they  have  installed  the  Fo-callcd  Tal- 
Urm  dual  system  of  antl-mlss:le  missiles, 
one  with  a  long  range  to  intercept  m;sslles, 
outside  the  atmosphere  and  another  high- 
speed, short-range  back-up  missile  to  In- 
tercept within  the  atmosphere 

•There  U  no  doubt."  Mr,  Baldwin  says, 
"that  the  communist  powers  have  made 
great  gains  relative  to  the  United  States 
in  strategic  weapons,  nuclear  delivery,  and 
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nuclear-defense  capabilities  in  the  past 
three  to  five  years." 

The  question,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  sees  It, 
la  how  long  the  Johnson  administration 
can  go  on  talking  of  friendship  with  Rus- 
sia and  of  the  desirability  of  a  nuclear 
"balance."  and  delaying  the  development 
of  an  adequate  defense  system  of  our  own, 
without  Jeopardizing  our  safety.  Our  slow- 
down In  production  has  not  been  matched 
by  Russia.  Moratoriums  on  bomb  tests  have 
been  violated  by  Russia. 

Tet  there  are  many  influential  men  in 
and  out  of  the  administration  who  continue 
to  denounce  the  generals  for  demanding 
faster  action,  and  who  regard  unilateral 
disarmament  as  a  worthy  goal.  Prominent 
among  them  are  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner, 
former  science  adviser  to  three  adminis- 
trations, and  Roswell  L.  Oilpatrlc.  former 
undersecretary  of  defense,  who  beaded  a 
Presidential  committee  that  in  1965  urged 
a  halt  In  the  production  of  anti-missile 
missiles.  To  maintain  a  defense  system 
superior  to  Russia's,  they  said,  would  "de- 
Btablllze  .  .  .  the  balance  of  terror." 

As  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  we  had  better  listen 
quickly  to  the  advice  of  others  like  Com- 
missioner James  T.  Ramey  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  commission.  Dr.  Edward  Teller  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Dr.  Harold 
M.  Agnew  of  the  AEC's  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.,  who  are  urging  that  we  re- 
capture the  initiative.  If  we  don't  it  may 
be  too  late. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVmES  IN  GEO 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gardner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  v\a.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  my  investigation  into  the 
political  activities  of  the  GEO  as  have 
occurred  in  Durham,  N.C.,  by  Operation 
Breakthrough,  my  oflSce  has  been 
swamped  with  letters,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  other  articles  giving  accounts 
of  GEO  activities  In  other  parts  of  North 
Carolina.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
political  activity,  as  practiced  by  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough,  could  set  a  national 
precedent.  This  same  kind  of  activity 
could  take  place  In  any  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  Into 
the  Record  several  newspaper  clippings 
and  a  letter,  all  dealing  with  OEO  politi- 
cal activities  in  North  Carolina: 
Brief  Summabt  or  Mb.  Monte's  PosmoN  on 

THE  North  Carolina  FtTNo,  as  Stated  to 

THE  Governor  on  October  13.  1966 

My  purpose  in  seeking  an  audience  with 
the  Governor  is  to  point  out  to  the  State 
Government  what  I  consider  to  be  undesir- 
able or  perhaps  even  illegal  activities  of  the 
North  Carolina  Fund,  a  private  non-profit 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  and  after  operating  In  affiliation 
with  political  sub-divlslon  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  A  very  brief  summary  of  this 
problem  and  why  I  felt  the  State  should 
closely  examine  the  N.C.  Fund's  activities 
Is  contained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  George  Esser 
of  September  23,  19fl6.  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  the  Governor's  office.  (See  Attach- 
ment "A");  and  my  letter  to  Congressman 
David  N.  Henderson  of  September  13,  1966 
(Attachment  "B"). 

Mr  George  £^er  wrote  me  on  September 
*^-  1966,  stating  In  effect  that  my  misgivings 


listed  in  the  above  letters  were  unfounded. 
Not  wishing  to  bicker  forever  with  Mr.  Esser 
I  included  the  following  paragraph  in  my 
letter  of  September  23,  1966  (Attachment 
"A")  : 

"As  I  have  previously  stated.  I  think  it  best 
that  the  Governor  be  acquainted  with  these 
facts  and  that  he  appoint  the  Lt.  Governor 
or  some  other  qualified  person  to  Investigate 
the  Fund's  activities  In  all  eleven  Community 
Action  Agencies  sponsored  by  the  Fund.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  Is  frequently  called 
upon  to  participate,  through  Its  political  sub- 
divisions. In  programs  of  the  North  Carolina 
Fund.  The  North  Carolina  Fund  as  well  as 
its  affiliated  CAPs  Is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  stated  certain 
grave  and  serious  misgivings  about  the  Fund 
which  you  have  denied.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  In  the  legislative  and  public 
Interest  for  the  State  to  investigate  these 
charges." 

I  furnished  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Governor  and  then  asked  for  and  obtained 
this  audience  for  October  13.  1966. 

Recognizing  that  the  Governor  has  very 
little  time.  I  Intend  to  merely  develop,  and 
initially  docimient  the  misgivings  expressed 
by  me.  Due  to  obvious  limitations  on  the 
Governor's  time,  I  do  not  Intend  to  document 
these  misgivings  at  this  time  as  fully  as  in- 
formation available  to  me  would  permit. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  Information  below 
should  certainly  warrant  an  Inspection  by 
the  State  of  this  State  Chartered,  6upp>osedly 
non-political  organization  which  often  oper- 
ates with  participation  of  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  an  Inspection  including 
Interviews  with  others  who  have  had  con- 
tacts with  the  N.C.  Fund  would  reveal  that 
it  should  either  be  considerably  modified  or 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  all  Its  sub- 
divisions, and  agencies  should  withdraw  all 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  N.C.  Fund. 

Article  10(b)  of  the  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  N.C.  Fund  expressly  forbids  the 
organization  from  participating  in  politico  or 
from  substantially  working  to  influence  leg- 
islation. I  have  asserted  that  the  N.C.  Fund 
has  not  observed  this  requirement  of  its  char- 
ter. The  following  matters  are  examples  of 
Incidents  giving  rise  to  this  assertion: 

(1)  At  a  N.C.  Fund  sponsored  meeting  of 
CAP  Directors  on  or  about  February  8,  1966, 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  In  Durham;  Mr.  Tom  Hart- 
man.  George  Esser's  Assistant,  stated  in  la- 
ser's presence  without  disavowal  by  Esser. 
that  none  of  N.C.'s  Congressmen  and  Senators 
were  representatives  of  the  poor  and  that 
therefore  the  poor  should  work  against  them. 
Mr.  Hartman  especially  attacked  Senator 
Jordan.  The  North  Carolina  Fimd  ran  a  tape 
recorder  during  this  meeting  and  If  Mr.  Esser 
feels  that  the  reference  in  my  letters  on  this 
matter  are  untrue,  he  certainly  should  pro- 
duce the  tape  to  clarify  this  matter.  Other 
CAP  Directors  were  present  and  should  be 
asked  about  it. 

(2)  Miss  Barbara  Jean  Cooper,  who  was 
trained  by  the  N.C.  Fund  as  a  "Community 
Action  Technician"  relates  that  her  training 
was  almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  an  In- 
doctrination of  the  concept  of  political  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  poor  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  paid  Community  Action 
worker.  She  was  even  required  by  her  superi- 
ors to  do  campaign  work  for  a  fund  employee, 
Mr.  Tommy  Dial,  who  was  then  running  for 
office  In  Robeson  County.  Miss  Cooper  com- 
plained of  this  to  Mr.  Royce  Jordan,  a  Field 
Representative,  and  presumably  responsible 
official  of  the  N.C.  Fund,  who  told  her  that 
this  was  a  legitimate  and  even  desirable  thing 
for  her  to  be  doing. 

(3)  The  N.C.  Fund  through  its  representa- 
tives Mr.  Royce  Jordan  and  Mr.  Jim  McDon- 
ald defended  Mr.  L.  R.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Mag- 
gie Blow  of  the  Craven  Operation  Progress 
staff  for  having  expended  without  authoriza- 
tion Craven  Operation  Progress  Federally  de- 


rived funds  for  Democratic  Primary  Voter 
registration  purposes  In  May  of  1966.  This 
activity  was  done  in  deliberate  circumven- 
tion of  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Craven 
Operation  Progress's  Executive  Director. 
'When  Mr.  Esser  was  asked  about  this  action, 
he  defended  it.  This  defense  by  Mr.  Esser  was 
made  although  he  was  Informed  by  Craven 
Operation  Progress  that  that  organization 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  to  expend  monies  In  the  area  of 
voter  registration. 

(4)  In  memorandums  listed  below,  officials 
of  the  N.C.  Fund  flagrantly  solicited  efforts 
from  other  supposedly  non-poUtlcal  organi- 
zations toward  Influencing  enactment  of  and 
the  contents  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  renewal  of  1966: 

(1)  May  5,  1966  from  George  Esser,  EZxecu- 
tlve  Director. 

(2 )  May  26, 1966  from  Mr.  Esser. 

(3)  June  10,  1966  from  Mr.  Tom  Hartman, 
former  Assistant  Director. 

(4)  July  15,  1966  from  Mr.  Esser. 

I  have  asserted  that  the  management  of  the 
N.C.  F*und  has  endorsed  and  supported  a  doc- 
trine of  racism  or  racial  polarization  which 
would  fall  within  the  popularized  category 
of  "black  power".  The  following  are  some  of 
the  reasons  giving  rise  to  this  assertion : 

(1)  At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  of 
"P\ind"  related  CAP  Directors  sponsored  by 
the  N.C.  Fund  held  on  or  about  February  8. 
1966,  in  Durham,  Mr.  James  MacDonald  of 
the  "Fund"  staff  outlined  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Esser,  what  he  felt  to  be  the  "Fund's" 
and  each  CAP'S  role  in  the  area  of  "Human 
Relations".  Most  of  us  present  felt  that  Mr. 
MacDonald's  plans  called  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  racial  polarization  popularly  la- 
beled "black  power".  At  that  time,  concern 
was  expressed  by  some  of  those  present.  Sub- 
sequent events  have,  in  my  opinion,  borne 
out  the  fear  that  the  N.C.  Fund's  efforts  In 
"Human  Relations"  were  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  creating  a  third  political  force  primarily 
co.icerned  with  "black  power". 

Examples  of  t.-,=-se  subseqiie:it  lucldents 
are  to  be  found  In  the  widely  publicized 
"Woodland  People's  Conference"  of  this  sum- 
mer which  was  sponsored  by  the  N.C.  Fund 
and  the  recent  N.C.  Fund  created  Incidents 
In  Forsyth  County  covered  in  the  Winston - 
Salem  Journal  Sentinel  of  October  2,   1966. 

In  his  letter  of  September  20,  1966,  Fund 
Director,  Mr.  Esser  seems  to  be  particularly 
displeased  about  my  implying  that  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  N.C.  F^ind  "rant".  I  assert  that 
staff  members  of  the  N.C.  Fund  do  In  general 
"Rant"  which  is  deflned  as:  "to  talk  in  a  loud, 
wild,  extravagant  way;  declaim  violently; 
rave." 

In  a  news  release  of  April  19,  1966.  to  the 
Wlnston-Salem  Journal,  Mr.  Es.'ser  stated 
that  the  N.C.  Fund  supported  a  study  by  a 
Professor  Field  of  the  administration  of  the 
"Fund"  affiliate  in  Forsyth  County  On  pages 
15  through  18  of  a  "study  of  organization 
and  administration"  of  Experiment  in  Self- 
Rellance  (the  Forsyth  County  program)  by 
Professor  Arthur  Jordan  Field,  dated  April, 
1966,  appears  a  discussion  based  on  extensive 
tape-recorded  interviews  with  "Fund"  staff 
persons  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  Profes- 
sor Field  concludes  that  Fund  staff  "rant"  if 
the  measure  of  "ranting"  is  to  be  at  all  gov- 
erned by  Irrational  and  unrealistic  relations 
between  strongly  stated  and  urged  methods 
and  dimly  seen  goals.  My  own  dealing  with 
"Fund"  staff,  and  apparently  Professor  Fields 
as  well  Indicate  that  they  do  in  fact  rant. 

I  reiterate  that  the  above  statement  is  a 
brief  summary  of  my  misgivings  about  the 
N.C.  Fund  and  the  reasons  for  them.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  this  statment  is  sufficient 
to  justify  public  statement  of  concern  by  the 
State  Government  and  an  examination  by 
the   State   Government   as   to   whether. 

(1)  The  State  should  participate  either 
directly  or  through  its  subdivisions  In  activ- 
ities of  the  N.C.  Fund;   and 
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(2)  The  N.C.  Fund  la  operating  wltbln  its 
charter. 

(3)  The  N.C.  Ftind  is  engaged  In  purposes 
not  public  to  the  extent  that  the  State  or 
Its  sub-dlvlalons  are  prohibited  from  par- 
tlcipaUon  la  such  activities  by  the  N  C. 
Constitution. 

Respectfully. 

Robert  R.  Monte. 

Attachment   A 

SEPTEMBtB     23.      1966. 

Mr.  Oeosce  Esses  Jr.. 

Executive  Director,  the  North  Carolina  Fund, 
Durham.  N.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Esseb  .  I  received  your  letter  of 
September  20th. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  the  position  that 
you  have  taken  concerrang  my  comments 
about  the  Fund.  I  cannot  believe,  however, 
a  man  of  yovir  position  and  intelligence  does 
not  lutow  what  his  staXT  is  doing  or  is  un- 
aware of  developments  taking  place  out  In 
the  Fund  served  communities.  I  think  a 
little  light  could  be  shed  on  all  the  activities 
that  have  been  going  on  In  the  Fund  areas 
with  the  Governors  approval  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  North  Carolina  Fund  activities 
I  feel  that  the  other  project  directors  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
background  material  that  would  overwhelm- 
ingly show  the  disservice  that  has  been 
done  to  the  people  in  North  Carolina  In  the 
name  of  helping  the  poor. 

I  have  stood  up  at  director's  meetings  with 
your  staff  and  repeatedly  stated  to  you  that 
my  main  responsibility  as  director  of  Craven 
Operation  Progress,  Inc..  was  to  follow  Che 
directives  of  my  Board  of  Directors.  One  of 
the  facts  of  life  about  being  a  director  of  a 
poverty  program  Is  that  you  cannot  please 
all  the  people.  This  should  not  prevent  a 
director  from  doing  the  Job  that  he  believes 
must  be  done. 

One  of  my  main  reasons  for  resigning  was 
that  I  do  not  believe  these  progr.ums  were 
designed  or  intended  to  be  used  as  primary 
vehicles  of  social  integration  or  of  political 
patronage.  If  by  admltilsterlrig  the  program 
according  to  the  intent  of  Congress  is  an 
error  In  Judgment,  then  I  have  made  an 
error.  If,  however.  Congress  has  designed  the 
programs  to  be  a  third  political  force,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  And  the  directive. 

As  long  as  I  was  being  paid  by  the  North 
Carolina  Fund.  I  felt  a  certain  loyalty  to  the 
Fund  and  on  many  occasions  have  expre.-'sed 
concern  to  member?  of  the  Fund  staff  about 
things  they  were  doing.  Since  I  have  handed 
In  my  resignation.  I  feel  that  my  loyalty 
should  revert  entirely  b.irk  '.o  the  people  of 
my  community  whom  I  have  tried  to  serve 
openl^and  honestly. 

I  have  had  Incidents  of  Fimci  attempted 
Interference  in  my  own  Lommunity  with  re- 
gard to  primary  elections.  I  believe  Tri- 
County  experienced  the  .^anie  problems  and 
I  also  believe  the  Choanoke  Area  affair  was 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Fund  If 
these  Incidents,  plus  meetings  where  we  have 
been  addressed  by  staff  members  of  the 
Fund  in  and  out  of  your  presence  condemn- 
ing all  our  elected  Washington  representa- 
tives do  not  scream  out  the  word  politics,  I 
do  not  know  what  does. 

As  1  have  stated  previously.  I  think  it  best 
that  the  Oovernor  be  acquainted  with  these 
facts  and  that  he  appoint  the  Lt.  Governor 
or  come  other  quallQed  person  to  investigate 
the  Fund's  activities  in  all  eleven  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  sponsored  by  the  Fund. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  participate,  through  its  politi- 
cal sub-dlvlalons.  in  programs  of  the  North 
Carolina  Fund.  The  North  Carolina  Fund  as 
well  as  Ita  affiliated  CAPs  is  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
stated  certain  grave  and  serious  misgivings 
about  the  Fund  which  you  have  denied. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  in  the  legis- 


lative  and   public  interest  for  the  State  to 
investigate  these  charges. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Monte. 
Executive  Director. 

Attachment  B 

September  13,  1966. 
Congressman  David  N.  Henderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Dave  If  \ou  haven't  gotten  word  of 
it,  OS  yet,  I  have  resigned  my  Job  as  director 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  for  the  Craven  County 
area. 

I  found  that  I  could  no  longer  stomach 
the  verbal  directive  from  Washington,  the 
Otflce  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  the  rant- 
Ings  of  the  people  of  the  North  Carolina 
Fund 

I  believe  that  the  programs  cannot  succeed 
when  they  are  headed  by  people  in  GEO  who 
have  on  numerous  occasions  stated  that 
what  we  r.eeded  In  our  area  were  a  few  good 
demonstrations  and  when  the  North  Carolina 
Fi.ind  openly  attacks  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  plus 
actively  supporting  the  civil  rights  groups 
in  a  so  called  drive  for  a  change  In  local 
power  structure  which  Is  In  essence,  a  shield 
for  the  so  called  black  power"  struggle.  It 
appears  to  me  that  they  have  forgotten  what 
the  programs  were  originally  designed  for, 
that  being  to  help  people  help  themaeliea  out 
of  poverty. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  take  this  as  a  "sour 
B;rape'  letter  as  I  was  not  pressured  or  forced 
to  resign.  My  only  reason  for  ever  accepting 
the  position  was  to  try  to  help  our  area  help 
Itself.  I'm  afraid  that  the  Job  was  bigger 
than  the  man.  although  in  honesty,  I  feel 
that  I  did  all  I  could  to  serve  the  community. 

I  am  stlU  fighting  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  their  demands  that  we  fire  the  director  of 
our  Neighborhood  Yoith  Corps  and  wi:!  con- 
t.nue  to  light  for  th..-  principles  and  con- 
cepts In  wlilch  iiur  gu  ei'iimei.t  w,  s  fou.icled. 
plus  Indl'.  idual  freedoms  and  rights. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R   Monte. 

[Prom  the  New  Bern   (N.C.)    Mirror.  May  6, 

19661 
Robert  Monte  Halts  Use  of  Name  in  Drive  — 
Voter  Registration   Ad  Listed  COP  .as  an 

.^FFILIATE 

Robert  R.  Monte,  director.  Craven  Opera- 
tion Progress.  Inc..  stated  today  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  details  or  activities  of 
the  C<3mmunity  Development  organization's 
voter  re.;lstration  campaUn  prior  to  yester- 
day and  that  authorization  for  such  a  cam- 
paign had  not  been  cleared  through  his 
office 

In  response  to  questions.  Mr.  Monte  re- 
plied that,  "concerning  the  alleged  associa- 
tion of  Craven  Operation  Progress  with  a 
voter  registration  campaign  In  Craven 
County,  had  no  details  of  the  drive  or  the 
association  of  the  organizations  name  with 
such  a  drive  prior  to  reading  an  advertise- 
ment in  Friday's  Sun-Journal 

In  a  paid  political  advertisement,  the  local 
Community  Development  Organization  en- 
couruijed  voter  registration  and  offered  rides 
to  the  polls  for  registrants.  The  ad  listed  the 
organization  as  an  affiliate  of  Craven  Op- 
eration Proi^ress.  Inc. 

Monte  stated  that,  although  he  thought 
everyone  .should  register  and  vote,  he  had  not 
authorized  the  use  of  COPs  name  In  associa- 
tion with  any  registration  drive 

He  told  a  Sun-Journal  reporter  that  the 
matter  would  be  investuated  to  determine 
who.  In  his  organization  was  re.sponaltale  for 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  name 

He  added  that  an  otHclal  statement  would 
be  released  Monday  regarding  any  action 
taken  with  those  Involved 

In  connection  with  the   voter  registration 


drive,  handbills  prepared  for  distribution  to- 
day, which  also  carried  tiie  name  of  Craven 
Operation  Progress,  were  ordered  not  to  be 
distributed. 


(From  the  New  Bern   (N.C.)    Mirror.  May  6, 

19661 

The  Roundup 

"Last  Friday  night."  a  citizen  tells  us,  "I 
noticed  In  the  Sun-Journal  an  ad  stating 
that  everyone  should  regl.<?ter  so  they  could 
vote,  and  if  they  required  transportation 
to  call  certain  numbers  which  were  appar- 
ently of  the  New  Bern  Division  of  Craven 
Operation  Progress 

"I  called  Robert  Monte  and  told  him  that 
this  didn't  look  like  a  legal  or  wise  practice 
for  government  money  to  be  channeled  Into. 
He  took  the  attitude  that  thoy  were  au- 
thorized to  do  this,  that  it  was  a  policy  of 
their  organization.  He  defended  it  right  down 
the  line. 

"He  claimed  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 
and  said  that  Maggie  Blow  was  head  of  that 
project,  and  he  was  very  evasive  about  the 
whole  matter.  After  talking  with  Monte,  I 
then  called  Lewis  Bratton,  Divid  Henderson, 
and  Living-stone  Stalling,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  Craven  Operation 
Progress. 

"I  also  called  Mr.  Kafer  of  the  Elections 
Board.  I  called  Mr.  Mldyette  at  the  Sun- 
Journal.  I  talked  to  all  of  these  gentlemen 
about  this  situation.  They  all  expressed  dls- 
.•.pproval. 

Mr  Mitlyette  told  me  that  the  ad  was 
reluctantly  taken  by  the  Sun-Journal  but 
only  after  he  got  authorization  from  a  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Morgan,  over  at  the 
Craven  Operation  Progress  Office,  that  the 
ad  was  paid  for  before  It  wa^;  inserted,  and 
that  it  w.is  paid  by  Craven  Operation  Prog- 
ress. However,  he  (Midyettej  was  not  sure 
who  paid  It  or  whether  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  clieck  or  cash. 

"In  my  talks  with  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr  Kafer  we  agreed  that  we  would  all  call 
In  the  FBI  and  request  an  Investigation. 
However  I  wis  unable  to  contact  Mr  Wor- 
sham  as  his  phone  didn't  answer  Friday 
night. 

"At  6  55  am.  Saturday  morning  the  phone 
rang  and  Robert  Monte  was  on  the  phone. 
He  said  that  he  was  all  mixed  up  Friday 
lUght,  that  he  had  been  up  half  the  night 
investigating  this  situation,  that  he  had  con- 
ft,<^cated  s<->me  handbills  or  leaflets,  and  had 
ordered  the  projec*  called  off. 

"He  made  this  statement,  that  he  told 
whoever  was  at  the  head  of  this  project  that 
!f  they  assured  him  they  would  haul  one 
white  and  one  colored  It  would  be  all  right, 
but  that  he  knew  they  wouldn't  do  this  to 
therefore  he  was  calling  it  off. 

"I  called  to  his  attention  that  he  had 
missed  the  point  entirely,  that  I  didn't  think 
the  project  should  be  in  politics  or  m  any 
political  activity  whatsoever,  and  whether 
they  hauled  whites  or  colored  w;is  secondary. 
He  didn't  seem  t.>  grasp  this  tliouiiht  at 
.ill  But  he  did  tell  me  that  that  was  ray 
.inswer.  that  he  was  going  to  fire  someone 
whoever  was  resp<jnslble  for  It.  and  that 
he  was  going  to  call  the  thing  off.  Apparent- 
ly he  did  this,  according  to  the  article  In 
the  newspaper  the  next  day." 

If  Mr  Monte  wants  to  place  this  citizen 
In  our  Half  Truth  Cl  Jb,  there's  a  chair  wait- 
ing for  him,  right  next  to  the  President. 

Citizens    Register  So  That  Too  May  Vott! 

If    You    Need    Transportation    Call: 

New   Bern,   8:00   AM -6.00   P.M..  638-5725. 

Craven  Corner.  8:00  AM.-10:00  AM.  1:00 
PM    3   00  PM  .447-8800. 

Vanceboro,    1   00   P.M. -5  30   P.M.   244-5791. 

Cove  City.  Call  Anytime.  638-5401. 

Transportation  for  James  City,  Port  Barn- 
well. Dover,  and  Ple.u;ant  Hill  will  be  ar- 
ranged, also  Pembroke. 
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Registration  Dates:  (New  Bern)  Saturday, 
April  30,  May  7.  May  14. 

Sponsored  By:  Community  Development 
(An  Affiliate  of  Craven  Operation  Progress, 
Inc.) 

[From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1967] 

liOCAL  Area  FtiND  Mobilizes  Slum  Dwellers' 
Vote  Power 

(By  Paul  Jablow) 

In  Charlotte,  to  be  without  a  car  is  often 
to  be  without  a  vote. 

Local  party  workers  have  known  this  for 
years  and  provided  transportation  to  the 
polls  on  election  days. 

The  Charlotte  Area  Fund,  taking  the  theory 
one  step  further,  Is  using  staff  cars  and  staff 
workers  to  get  the  city's  slum  dwellers 
registered. 

The  target  Is  the  March  18  school  bond 
election,  then  the  spring  city  council  and 
mayoralty  elections. 

"We're  not  Interested  In  how  they  vote  or 
who  they  vote  for,"  Area  Fund  assistant  di- 
rector Robert  Person,  Jr.  said  Thursday.  "But 
we  do  feel  they  should  exercise  their  citizens' 
rights.  There  are  so  many  people  who  are 
apathetic." 

The  Area  Fund  tried  one  voter  drive  last 
year  after  a  series  of  "Know  Your  Govern- 
ment "  meetings  at  neighborhood  centers 
under  League  of  Women  Voters'  sponsorship. 
It  didn't  work. 

The  new  system  Is  to  flood  an  area  with 
workers  and  literature  for  two  days,  then 
pick  up  the  residents  after  work  the  second 
day. 

T!ie  first  target  area  was  "Southslde."  near 
Bethlehem  Center,  and  board  of  elections 
personnel,  surprised  by  some  60  to  65  new 
registrants  liad  to  call  for  reinforcements. 

Residents  from  the  "Eastslde"  areas  of 
Pin>t  Ward  and  Belmont  were  brought  in 
Thursday  niglu.  Next  weeks,  call  for  reln- 
lurcenient.s. 

Residents  from  the  "East-target  areas  are 
Westside,"  the  Oaklawn  Avenue  area,  and 
Brooklyn. 

Person  and  the  Area  Ftind's  executive  di- 
rector, John  Zuldema,  are  among  the  drivers. 

"We're  putting  forth  a  special  effort,"  said 
Person,  "because  the  school  bond  election  will 
Involve  so  many  of  their  children." 

IProm  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    News,  Feb.  21, 

1967] 

Local  Area  Ptjnd  Conducting  Drive  To  Get 

Poor  To  Register  To  Vote 

(By  Ed  Freakley) 

The  Charlotte  Area  F\ind  has  been  respon- 
sible for  130  poor  people  registering  to  vote. 

It  l.s  all  part  of  the  Area  Fund's  drive  to 
get  the  city's  slum  dwellers  to  the  jkiHs. 

Ton'.ght  residents  of  the  city's  Westside 
area  will  be  transported  by  Area  Fund 
Workers  to  register. 

The  drive  has  already  been  carried  out  In 
the  Easts:de  section  where  75  registered  and 
the  Bethlehem  area  where  55  people  were 
registered. 

The  program  is  carried  out  In  two  steps. 
The  night  before  the  people  are  to  be  taken 
to  register,  workers  go  through  the  neighbor- 
hoods to  see  who  needs  to  be  registered  or 
transfer   their  registration. 

The  second  night  the  residents  of  the  area 
are  picked  up  by  poverty  workers  In  staff  cars 
and   taken   to  register. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  the  Area 
Fund  staff  will  work  In  the  Brooklyn  area. 

The  target  of  this  voter  drive  by  the  Area 
Fund  Is  the  March  18  school  bond  election, 
then  the  spring  city  council  and  mayoralty 
elections. 

"We're  not  Interested  In  how  they  vote  or 
whom  they  vote  for,"  Area  Fund  assistant  di- 
rector Robert  Person  Jr.  said.  "But  we  do  feel 
they  should  exercise  their  rights." 


Mr.  Person  said  the  drive  is  going  fairly 
well,  but  a  little  slower  than  originally  antici- 
pated. "We  feel  the  effort  put  forth  Is  and 
has  been  worthwhile,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Person  added,  "We're  putting  forth  a 
special  effort,  because  the  school  bond  elec- 
tion will  Involve  so  many  of  their  children." 

The  registration  books  for  the  school  bond 
election  close  Friday  because  state  law  re- 
quires the  books  to  be  closed  21  days  before 
each  election,  primary  or  referendum. 

The  books  will  open  again  March  20  for  the 
city  primary  April  24  and  will  close  April  1, 
according  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Carpenter,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  elections  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  poli'jical  activity,  whether 
it  is  labeled  partisan  or  nonpartisan  is 
still  political  activity  and  a  dangerous 
situation  exists  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  creation  of  a 
political  machine  composed  of  the  poor. 

I  again  request  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  interested  citizens  in 
helping  to  stop  and  prevent  the  participa- 
tion of  the  OEO  in  political  activities. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
ADDRESSES  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  after  his  nomination  by 
President  Johnson  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Covey  T.  Oliver  addressed  the 
World  Affairs  Coimcil  in  Philadelphia. 
Outlining  his  hopes  for  the  future  of 
United  States-Latin  American  affairs, 
Mr.  Oliver  displayed  a  humanistic  ap- 
proach to  the  hemisphere  and  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  institution  building  process 
in  the  Latin  American  coimtries.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Mr.  Oliver's  remarks  in 
the  Record : 
Institution  Building  and  the  Alliance  for 

Progress 
(An  address  by  Ambassador  Covey  T.  Oliver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State-designate  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  at  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  7, 
1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  fellow  members  of  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia  a  few 
thoughts  on  Latin  American  development 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

When  we  think  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Alliance,  the  characterizing  word  is 
"change" — urgent,  basic,  needed  "change." 
The  Alliance  was  created  to  answer  the  needs 
of  swiftly  changing  times,  and  Indeed  the 
Alliance  already  has  been  the  engine  for  vast 
and  sweeping  changes  in  this  Hemisphere. 

Sometimes,  changes  are  completely  unex- 
pected: when,  on  May  16,  1967,  I  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  talk  here,  I  certainly  did 
not  foresee  the  rather  substantial  change 
that  has  since  occurred  in  my  own  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America  I 

The  nature  of  the  change  between  my 
former  professional  responsibilities  and  my 
new  official  ones  recalls  to  my  mind  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  American  dele- 


gation at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Dur- 
ing one  session,  I,  as  a  government  "expert," 
sat  directly  behind  a  distinguished  Congres- 
sional member  of  that  delegation.  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  The  Soviet  bloc  was 
blocking.  There  were  long  speeches  repeating 
endlessly  the  same  dreary  Marxlstese  (we 
were  Just  learning  how  dully  repetitive  the 
Red  delegates  could  be) .  During  most  of  the 
long,  boring.  Irritating  session  Senator  Van- 
denberg, smoking  cigar  after  cigar,  listened 
quietly  and  kept  his  pencil  moving — working 
on  an  elaborate  doodle  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States,  with  flne  draftsmanship 
and  beautiful  shadings.  As  the  session  droned 
on,  the  Senator  finally  pushed  his  chair  back, 
and  as  he  rose  to  his  great  height  to  leave, 
briefly  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Young  man, 
life  was  a  lot  simpler  for  me  when  I  was  an 
Isolationist." 

Life  was  simpler  for  me  as  a  professor 
speaking  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about 
development  than  ever  It  will  be  as  U.S. 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance,  trying  actually 
to  get  things  done. 

But  I  look  forward  to  these  new  duties 
with  optimism  and  with  sober  awareness  of 
our  country's  Interests  and  opportunities  In 
helping  the  New  World  to  become  a  better 
place  for  all  Its  people  to  live  In.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  have  spent  some  memo- 
rable years  In  various  roles  In  the  Alliance 
area  and  to  have  worked  closely  with  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  South.  I  am  happy 
that  so  many  of  these  good  neighbors  are 
also  good  friends,  whose  aspirations  I  believe 
I  understand,  whose  views  I  respect,  whose 
amistad — even  carino — I  cherish. 

Thus,  with  considerable  development- 
oriented  field  experience  with  one  of  the 
larger  AID  programs,  ■with  familiarity  with 
the  languages  and  cultures  of  Alliance  coun- 
tries, with  a  firm  belief  In  the  need  for  de- 
velopment. I  approach  with  a  measure  of 
confidence  the  bin  and  difficult  job  of  direct- 
ing the  United  States'  programs  in  support 
of  the  Alliance.  So  wliile  thero  are  ties  that 
will  always  link  me  fraternally  with  this 
City  and  with  the  University,  I  could  not 
have  let  go  by  this  unexpected  opportunity 
to  return  once  again  for  awhile  to  Govern- 
ment service — particularly  at  this  time, 
when  a  spirit  of  change  characterizes  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
In  the  Americas — an  era  of  renewal  of  expec- 
tations, of  sighting  new  horizons,  of  moving 
on  toward  them.  The  Summit  Meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  America,  focused  world  atten- 
tion anew  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
will  stand  historically  as  a  milestone  in 
Hemispheric  history.  It  marks  the  turning 
point  between  what  might  be  called  the  first 
phase  of  the  Alliance,  and  this  new,  second 
phase  we  have  now  embarked  upon  in  the 
"Decade  of  Urgency,"  as  President  Johnson 
has  called  it. 

Standing  where  we  are  today,  looking  back 
to  where  we  have  been  and  ahead  towards 
where  we  must  go  with  the  development.  I 
see  three  phases  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

First,  there  was  the  organization,  mobili- 
zation, and  correction  (or  "feed  back") 
phase.  The  hemisphere  had  to  agree  on  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  the  goHls  of  our 
Alliance.  It  had  to  mobilize  its  efforts— in 
money,  manpower  and  will.  But  It  also  had 
to  deal  with  serious  distortions  which  Im- 
peded economic  and  social  growth— rampant 
Inflation  that  robbed  middle  and  lower  In- 
come groups  of  Initiative,  heavy  debt  bur- 
dens that  could  not  be  amortized  with  cur- 
rent Income;  currency,  balance  of  payments 
and  other  dlfflculties  that  made  economic 
and  social  growth  almost  impossible.  These 
problems  are  still  with  us,  but  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  a  much  better  grip  on  them  and  they 
now  seem  manageable. 

The  adjustments  which  Latin  American 
countries  have  made  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Alliance  have  been  painful,  demanding 
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In  personal  and  political  courage.  Aa  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  development  and  execution 
of  AlUance  policies  from  1964^1966.  I  can 
attest  that  the  laslc  of  development  Is  not 
easy  for  them.  But  I  can  also  attest  that 
our  neighbors  truly  want  to  better  them- 
selVM  in  lasting  and  self-reliant  ways  They 
are  too  much  men  and  women  attuned  to 
human  dignity  to  be  satlsfled  with  doles  and 
relief.  For  them  and  for  us  the  goals  are 
the  same,  and  we  move  together  along  the 
road  to  them,  helping  each  other  over  the 
rough  places.  As  we  travel  this  road,  we  come 
to  places  from  which,  across  the  valleys 
ahead,  we  also  see  the  pealts  we  would  at- 
tain, glimpsed  suddenly  In  such  splendor 
as  not  to  be  forgotten  as  we  move  on. 

The  Summit  meeting  whs  such  a  place  on 
the  road.  There  the  Hemispheres  highest 
political  leaders  met.  assessed  our  modest 
but  encouraging  progress,  and  gave  direc- 
tion lor  vigorous  new  steps  forward 

ThUB.  to  leave  my  metaphor,  while  we  are 
still  working  in  many  places  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  Alliance,  the  Presidents  clearly 
outlined  both  the  second  and  third  phases 
a  major  effort  on  Instltutlon-bulldlng  and 
concrete  measures  to  achieve  a  Common 
Market  by  1985. 

While  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  goals  tied  to  hemispheric  umty.  It 
U  the  new  intermediate  phase  that  I  want 
to  dlacusa  with  you. 

lAtln  America  has  many  dreams  but  prob- 
ably none  that  its  people  more  psisalonately 
seek  to  fulfill  than  thoee  of  democraUc 
growth  and  social  justice.  We  share  that 
dream,  for  nothing  is  more  precious  to  us 
than  human  dignity,  the  worthwhllenesa 
of  the  individual  person  as  a  child  of  God- 
Tree  and  democratic  Institutions;  and.  as  out 
great  Declaration  bravely  given  In  this  Clt} 
of  Brotherly  Love  puts  It,  the  pursuit  of 
happineaa. 

We  must,  therefore,  help  create,  strength- 
en, modify  and  build  institutions  that  pro- 
vide: 

The  opportunity  for  all  to  share  equitably 
in  the  coet  of  building  their  country  with 
the  aMurance  that  their  contributions  are 
used  wisely  and  honestly. 

The  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  own 
land,  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  market  his  pro- 
duction at  fair  prices. 

The  opportunity  for  youth  to  obtain  an 
education  and  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
meaningful  contribution  to  society  while 
preparing  also  to  lead  It  within  short  years 
The  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  get 
work  and  to  be  rew.irded  properly  for  his 
labor. 

The  opportunity  for  business  to  Invest 
under  Just  and  eqult.ible  laws  and  earn  fair 
return*. 

The  opportunity  for  all  to  stand  equally 
before  the  law  wit.hout  fear  or  favor  and  to 
live  out  their  years  in  peace,  honor,  and  so- 
cial effectiveness 

Let  me  be  speclflc  Improved  productivity 
and  greater  monetary  stability  alone  are  not 
enough:  there  must  be  modernization  of  ex- 
latlng  Injtitutiona  and  the  development  of 
new  ones.  Many  of  these  changes  there,  as 
here,  require  state  action — legislation,  law. 
public  administration  There  must  be 
changes  in  distribution,  in  the  processes  for 
meeting  the  expectations  of  various  groups 
In  the  toclal  structure. 

As  we  move  into  an  intermediate  stage  of 
the  Alliance,  wherein  human  needs  and 
hopes,  instltution-bulldlng.  and  modernixa- 
tloa  will  be  principal  themes,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  that  our  Alliance-oriented  op- 
erations in  the  flrst  or  stab.Uty-aeeklng. 
phase  have  themselves  had  important  rela- 
tionship* to  social  and  poUtlco-cu'.iural  goals. 
A  good  example  is  taxation  The  development 
of  fair.  elTectlve.  and  resf>ected  systems  of 
taxation  la  a  major  objective  of  existing  de- 
velopment programs  in  a  number  of  coun- 


tries. From  one  point  of  view,  "Technical 
Assistance"  is  involved,  as  we  have  made 
available  experts  and  tax  technology.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  is  an  original  and  still  use- 
ful aspect  of  development  help — at  one  time 
the  only  civilian  kind  we  offered  to  Latin- 
America.  The  "tax  projects"  are  also  related 
to  flscal  stability— a  short-range,  or  "precon- 
dition," goal— and  to  a  number  of  middle- 
phase  goals,  ranging  from  distributive  Jus- 
tice to  more  local  currency  resources  for  so- 
cial service  budgets  related  to  education, 
health,  and  the  like. 

We  of  the  Alliance  community  have  done 
and  are  doing  well  with  "tax  relorm  "  Im- 
proved revenue-raising  Is  a  mutually  recog- 
nized development  objective.  We  all  talk  to 
each  other  mow  through  our  experts  main- 
ly) about  tax  matters,  and  as  to  tax  Issues 
and  Ideas  we  deai  with  each  other  In  ways 
that  In  a  more  traditional  era  would  have 
been  regarded  as  improper  even  for  dialogue 
between  different  nalion.s 

Land-reform  Is  another  example.  Here  we 
of  North  America  have  had  to  disabuse  our- 
selves  of   our   tendency    to   generalize   about 
land-holding  conditions  as  if  they  were   the 
same  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere, 
and  we  have  had  to  recon.sider  some  of  our 
simplistic,  though  well-intentioned,  notions 
about   the   per  se   virtues  of   small-holdings, 
regardlesa  of   their  relationship   to   the  sub- 
sistence need  of  owners  and  to  national  pro- 
ductivity But  here  again  we  have  been  work- 
ing  intimately   with    our    neighbor,    and   as 
part  of  our  programs  to  Increase  agricultural 
production   the   land-owner.shlp.   land-devel- 
opment,  colonization   problems   are    getting 
intelligent,  frank  and  continuous  attention 
Land    utilization,    on    the    other    hand,    is 
hardly  in  the  realm  of  discourse  between  us 
R.'gardle.^s  of  w^ho  owne  them,  what  shoula 
the   good   lands — those   that   are   capable   of 
bountiful    production    of    a    wide    range    of 
crr:p<;-  be  used  for''  What  l.s  the  relationship 
of   land   utilization   U)   nutrition  and  dlefirv 
habit",    between   governmental   policies   and 
Incentives    for    increased    atjricultural    pr<  - 
ductlon? 

The  Presidents  called  at  Punta  del  Esle 
for  modernization  of  the  conditions  of  rural 
life.  It  may  be  that  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  along  lines  I  have  Just  mentioned,  can 
he  related  to  this  Presidential  support  for 
further  study  and  work  Additiimally.  In  most 
countries  there  lie  ahead 

lai  The  development  of  food  processing 
and  food  storage. 

(  b»  Improved  physical  facilities  for  urban- 
rural  exchanges  of  goods  and  service? 

(CI  Institutional  changes  In  the  market- 
ine  procefs  Itself 

The  t  r*t  two  of  these  are  mainly  the  busl- 
n"86  cf  private  enterprise,  whose  role  In  de- 
velopment Is  exceedingly  important  espe- 
cially In  this  second  stag"  of  the  development 
process  The  international  agencies  and  th- 
United  States  can  help  with  ideas,  feiislblllty- 
Rtudy  flnanclrg.  and  the  supplying  of  mar- 
keting experta  under  Technical  Assistance 
Much  of  the  capital,  most  of  the  rlsk-takln.: 
and  Innovating  Initiatives  must  come  from 
the  private  sector,  in  a  combination  that  Is 
suitable  to  the  tlmee  and  the  fair  needs  nf 
all  groups  involved  Also,  the  United  States 
seeks  constructive  opportunities  to  help  in 
the  financing  of  more  cooperatives  for  both 
production  and  marketing,  more  agricul- 
tural credit  mechanisms,  and  more  private 
investment  funds  which  can  help  agro-In- 
dustry President  Johnson  has  stated  he  will 
seek  new  funds  to  help  the  modernization  of 
agriculture   In   these  ways. 

The  Program  of  Action  agreed  by  the 
Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  emphasized  the 
need  for  multi-national  infrastructure  proj- 
ects" aa  steps  toward  economic  integration 
and  the  Common  Market  One  essential  for 
modernization  of  the  market  process  m  Lat,n 
America  is  roads — and  more  roads    Although 


water-way  improvement  is  import. m:  m 
some  countries,  it  Is  roads  from  through 
highways  to  rural  access  routes,  that  Is  the 
greatest  single  need  for  Increased  velocity 
and  efficiency  In  the  exchani^e  of  goods  ana 
services  within  a  country  and,  indeed,  for 
exp>ort  and  regional  trade  Improvement  as 
well.  Intensive  road-bulldlng  programs, 
moreover,  give  jobs  to  unskilled  ami  semi- 
skilled labor  in  countries  where  far  too  few 
of  those  seeking  work  can  find  it. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  has  been  doing  laud- 
able development  work  of  this  nature  In 
particular  countries.  At  the  Summit,  the 
Presidents  endorsed  the  leading  role  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  In  study- 
ing and  financing  multinational  projects  in 
such  fields  as  transportation,  telecommuni- 
cations and  hydroelectric  power. 

Institutional  changes  in  the  market  proc- 
ess Itself  are  parts  of  social  change.  This 
means  that,  first,  attltuder,  and,  ultimately, 
the  legal  order  must  guide  the  developing 
countries  Into  modern  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion. In  the  developing  countries  there  must 
be  more  awareness  of  free  world  experience 
with  the  "mix"  between  lalssez-falre,  en- 
forced competition,  countervailing  power 
and  public  regulation  that  characterize  de- 
veloped free  economies — and  societies — to- 
day. 

No  single,  all-countries,  all-times,  me- 
chanical adjustment  of  public-private  sector 
relationships  is  possible.  Each  country,  each 
community,  has  to  work  out  its  own  "mix" 
But  for  that  to  happen  in  the  less-developed 
world  there  has  to  be  (In  that  world i  more 
awareness  and  evaluation  of  these  problems 
than  there  has  been.  Note,  for  example,  that 
unlike  the  Treaty  of  Rome  creating  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  neither  the 
LAPT.^  nor  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  arrangements  deal  with  monopoly 
problems 

Does  this  nicnn  that  our  AID  missions  in 
Latin  America  should  become  involved  »lth 
"antitrust"  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  with  tax  reform?  My  ten- 
tative view  Is  that  otir  bilateral  Involve- 
ment should  be  limited  to  developing  a 
dialogue,  giving  information  and  sharing  re- 
search techniques,  because  In  this  field  (un- 
like taxation)  there  Is  now  such  a  wld« 
v.irlety  of  models  in  developed  country  ex- 
perience as  to  encourage  caution  in  putting 
forward  our  own  antitrust  system  as  If  we 
thought  It  the  only  approach  to  coping  with 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  monopolies. 
But  Latin  America  must  assure  competition 
m  the  national  marketplace  if  the  area  is  to 
develop  and  compete  in  world  markets. 

And  we  should  consider  more  effective  en- 
couragement for  cooperative  and  commu- 
nity development  movements,  because  these 
are  "of-the-people "  programs  that  hold 
promise  for  wide  popular  Involvemetit  In  all 
aspects  of  development— social  and  rolltlcal. 
as  well  as  economic. 

Instltutlon-bulldlng  Is  now  a  national 
process,  and  must  eventually  become  a  com- 
munity process  nie  dynamism,  the  know- 
how,  for  social  change,  has  to  come  from 
within  the  system.  This  means,  above  all. 
edtwation  of  the  declslon-makers-to-be.  All 
education  is  an  Alliance  goal,  but  good  uni- 
versity education  is  an  immediate,  absolute 
ner«isitv  for  the  articulate,  dissatisfied  young 
people  w'ho  through  their  own  energies  and 
frequently  over  very  great  difficulties  have 
made  their  ways  to  the  public  universities  <* 
Latin  America  with  eventuaJ  public  leader- 
ship m  mind  These  public  imlverslUes  aJ* 
right  now.  turning  out  the  decision-makers  <» 
tomorrow.  They  are  the  major  civilian  engine* 
of  social  mobility  in  Latin  America— the 
only  way  a  poor  but  energetic  and  deter- 
mined young  person  can  rise  in  society  with- 
out Joining  the  military  services.  Commu- 
nists and  other  extremists  know  this  quite 
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well.  The  public  universities  are  prime  tar- 
gets of  the  extremist  elements.  I  consider 
public  university  betterment  very  urgent. 

The  greatest  substantive  needs  of  the 
universities  as  I  now  see  them  are  (a)  more 
full-time  teachers,  better  trained  and  with 
more  time  to  give  to  students,  and  (b)  more 
extensive  and  more  modern  social  studies 
curricula.  Students  should  have  opportuni- 
ties to  study  and  appraise  all  the  roads  to 
social  Justice,  not  Just  the  Illusory  (and  out- 
dated) Marxist  one.  As  a  result  of  lack  of 
information  as  to  how  societies  really  work 
in  developed  countries  (including  even  the 
USSR),  far  too  many  young  Latin  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  choose  some  brand  of  "marx- 
ism" over  free-world  Systems,  which  they 
mistakenly  assume  to  be  something  these 
systems  never  were — completely  dominated 
by  heartless,  mechanistic  concepts  of  pure 
lalssez-falre  capitalism.  The  students  should 
be  led  to  inquiry:  factual,  scientific  inquiry. 
The  universities  themselves  should  be  en- 
abled to  undertake  soclocultural,  self-dis- 
covery rese.irch  projects  (such  as  "attitude 
studies" ) .  for  greater  understanding  of  how 
total  development  may  occur. 

Inter-American  studies  need  almost  every- 
where in  Latin  America  to  be  developed, 
especially  now  that  economic  unification  Is 
specifically  foreseen.  In  universities  in  the 
United  States,  Latin  American  studies  is  a 
standard  field  for  teaching  and  research, 
and  Pre.=^ident  Johnson  promised  his  col- 
leagues at  Punta  del  Este  that  he  would  seek 
further  enlargement  of  university  work  here 
In  this  sector. 

But  for  the  future  we  all  want,  we  must 
make  sure  that  scholarly  study  and  teach- 
ing of  Inter-American  relations  is  truly  a 
Hemisphere-wide  matter,  and  not  one  con- 
fined to  the  United  States. 

University  development  along  the  lines 
that  I  have  de'-cribed  should  not  be  delayed 
until  the  country  has  "taken  off"  In  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  thus  being  able  to  fupport  the 
Improvements  needed  out  of  Increased  social 
capital.  Many  of  these  should  come  sooner 
by  additions  to  university  operating  budgets 
to  support  properly  planned  changes  In 
teaching,  curriculum,  libraries,  and  re- 
search. 

After  some  years  as  a  unlversltarlan,  1 
know  how  delicate  and  difficult  university 
changes  involving  faculty  and  courses  can 
be!  They  will  be  so  In  Latin-America  In  part 
because  in  some  quarters  there  is  satisfac- 
tion with  present  ways  of  doing  things.  But 
every  day  there  are  more  intelligent  Latin- 
Americans  coming  to  see  that  their  universi- 
ties mu.st  be  modernized  as  to  the  substance 
of  what  they  teach  and  how  they  teach  it. 
In  such  a  delicate  area  as  this,  a  bilateral 
approach  is  not  as  promising  as  a  trans- 
national one.  provided  that  the  latter  is  vlg- 
oroti5.  scientific,  and  effective.  Wc  miLs^t.  all 
of  us.  look  around  for  the  richt  Itistltution 
or  Instlttitions  to  sp>earheiid  the  Important 
work  of  university  substantive  moderniza- 
tion—and  If   we   do  not  find   it    (or  them) 


among  our  existing  hemispheric  agencies,  we 
must  create  one  adequate  to  the  task. 

Latin-America  cannot  modernize  demo- 
cratically without  modernized  political  lead- 
ers, administrators,  businessmen.  And  the 
modernization  of  men  should  be  mainly  a 
national  and  regional  process,  not  one  that 
relies  too  heavily  on  sending  the  leader- to- be 
off  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  be  edu- 
cated, valuable  though  such  experiences  are. 
One  danger  of  the  latter  course  Is  that  he 
might  not  come  home — the  "brain  drain" 
problem.  Another  is  that  he  will  not  have 
lived  through — grown  up  Intellectually 
with — the  change  of  his  own  country  and 
thus  be  too  remote  from  change  under  way 
when  his  generation  assumes  leadership. 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out, 
there  Is  no  exact  science  of  development  yet. 
All  of  us  In  the  Americas  are  learning  devel- 
opment on  the  Job.  We  have  learned  that 
hemispheric  developmept  Is  not  a  short-term 
matter,  and  our  plans  and  policies  have  now 
recognized  that  it  Is  not.  We  know  that  the 
Alliance,  although  It  springs  from  past  de- 
velopment operations  elsewhere,  has  a  highly 
differentiated  spirit  and  purpose — very  spe- 
cial neighborhood  characteristics — of  Its  own. 
In  this  country,  our  appreciation  of  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  AUanza  Is  visible  in  the 
broad,  bipartisan  support  the  program  has 
always  had  from  Congress.  Again,  a  welcome 
and  significant  development  was  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
of  a  section  known  as  Title  IX — which  di- 
rects that,  as  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
"emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  task  of  economic 
development  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  de- 
veloping countries  .  .  ." 

As  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  spirit  and  mood  of  Inter-Amerl- 
can  affairs  Is  encouraging,  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. The  Presidents  of  America  at  Punta 
del  Este  laid  out  a  wide-ranging  but  speclflc 
program  of  action,  based  on  careful  factual 
studies  that  required  many  months  and  high 
dedicated  talent. 

All  of  us  recognize — especially  following 
the  meeting  of  Presidents — that  the  burden 
of  solving  these  problems  falls  mainly  upon 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves.  The  help- 
ing hand  that  we  of  the  United  States  can 
and  do  offer  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  effort  required  of  the  hemisphere  If  we 
are  to  move  forward  together  towards  the 
ultimate  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  of  bring- 
ing a  better  life  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Americas. 

Throughout  the  Americas  there  Is  renewed 
activity,  new  confidence.  Many  and  difficult 
are  the  tasks  ahead  of  us.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty and  underdevelopment  In  the  neighbor- 
hood is  not  yet  won.  But  the  strategy  for 
victory  has  been  given  to  us  by  our  Presi- 
dents. The  challenge  of  great  opportunity  is 
before  us.  Let  us  all  give  In  our  respective 
ways  the  best  we  have  to  give. 

As  I  approach  my  new  role  In  a  Great  Em- 


prise, I  recall  great  words  from  a  towering 
American  figure.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels: 

"If  we  would  guide  by  the  light  of  Reason, 
we  must  let  our  minds  be  bold." 


THE   FOREIGN   D\IRY    INSPECTION 
ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tation of  dairy  products  to  this  Nation 
is  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  more  than  3 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  per 
year.  Only  the  smallest  fraction  of  this 
amount  is  produced  under  conditions  ac- 
ceptable in  America. 

At  this  time,  the  only  dairy  imports 
that  are  required  to  adhere  to  standards 
comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States 
are  whole  milk  and  cream.  Under  these 
regulations,  only  Canada  and  New  Zea- 
land are  enabled  to  send  milk  or  cream 
to  the  United  States.  Their  sanitary  reg- 
ulations for  the  production  and  ship- 
ment of  milk  and  cream  have  been 
deemed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  be  on  a  par  with  Amerlcam 
rules. 

Remaining  dairy  products  are  another 
mcitter  altogether. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  the  Food 
and  Drue  Administration  stating  that 
the  FDA  has  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever 
over  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
imported  cheese  and  butterfat  mixtures 
are  manufactured,  held  or  transported 
before  they  reach  our  shores. 

When  they  do  reach  our  shores,  prod- 
ucts are  sampled  and  often  filth  is  found. 
In  April  of  1965  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  seized  56,889  pounds  of 
Australian  Colby  cheese  containing  poi- 
sonous quantities  of  DDT.  The  next  day 
they  seized  an  additional  28,448  pounds 
of  cheese  from  Argentina  containing  in- 
sect filth.  In  May.  12  cartons  of  decom- 
posed, moldy  Stilton  cheese  was  held; 
200  cartons  of  Italian  cheese  contained 
fly  eggs  and  animal  dung.  The  report 
which  contains  a  list  of  dairy  products 
held  from  January  13,  1965,  to  March  7, 
1967,  is  indicting.  I  Include  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


DEP\Rr.MENT   OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    .AND    WeLF.MIE— FooI)    AND    DHld    .\l)Ml  NISTU  \TION 

Rcporl  of  t'lTifio,:  (f'''^fi!'  1,1  i     D'-'rij  pro'lucls 


Product  and  amount 


Country  o!  origin    I 


Manutatiuter  or  shipper 


Cheese  1  151  lb     'Switzerland. 

Chedda'  cnee'e,  4,050  lb Canada  .. 

Ctie-ldar  cheo  -   l^l'nib :       -   do     ... 

Colby  cneese,  i)S,899  lb i  Australid.   . 


Bbck  DiamonJ  Cheese,  LI'l  ,  Belleville,  On- 
Unn 

..  i  ...dn  - 

.    Oriviri  lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.   Mel- 
I  Ij-u-n?. 

G'sddost  cheese.  510  lb..  Sweden Svenha    Mijeviennas    Riltsforening,   Stock- 

j  holm. 

Peconni  Romano  cheese  5  752  lb  Italy        Puto  Anclmi  CmipaRmno,  Roma 

Ctieese,  ?  linib  '  Enjland  Cow  *  G^te,  1  (d .  Guidfofd.  Surrey     .       — 

Cheese  J3.U8  lb .  '  Argentina Polaris  Jose  M.  Delle  Donney  Cia.,  Buenos 

'                                      Aire' 
Colby  cheese.  27  563  lb  .      Australia D.ivid-Lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne. 
Neufchatel  cheese  el  al.,  17  eases France Baudolu  iCo.,  Paris 


Reason  '.j:  deleni'on 


Contains  poisonous  substances,  pesticides     . 
Conlains  live  mites 

.Mdf  inlpsled 

Contain    in^ionons  substances   DDI  and  le- 

Hted  co;Ttuoijn1s. 
r.i  inda<ory  labeling  o-n:tted 


In   "t  filth 

Moldv-  -.^.....i. 

Insect  tilth ._   

Contain'  poisonous  substance,  DDT  and  re-      Philadelphia.  Pa 

lated  oompounds 
Short  weight,  deviates  from  standard;  i.nn- 

tains  less  than  53  percent  fat;  mandatory 

labeling  omitted. 


Port  of  entry 

1 

late 

NewYoik.  N.Y 

rj:ii'n.  N.Y 

..     Ian 
..     Jan 

n.  1965 

8.1965 

do 
Pivi.ideliihid.  Pa--. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

7. 1965 
10. 1%5 

New  Yoik.  '■!  Y       . 

Ai^r. 

9. 1965 

do 

Apt- 

Ari' 

Apr 

H,1965 

do         

do          .  - 

?8. 1965 
16. 1%5 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .. 

Apr 

19,1965 

New  York, N.Y 

Ap' 

22, 1965 
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Rrport  of  import  detentions — Dairy  prodijits — Continued 


Product  and  tmount 


Ricotti  chacse,  3,021  lb. . 
Stilton  cfie«e.  !2  cartons. 
Qi»n»  :hers«.  8.489  lb 


CliMsc.  lUthkovai  Kj.jen.  5.89:  lb 
Cheese  spread.  Gruy»(e.  35  packages 


Calpis.  50  cartons 
Kashl(0»ai  cheese  9  510  !> 
St.  Georie  cheese,  4  6;!  ib  . 
Colby  ch««s«.  2.7?u  cartons 


Sap  Sago  cheese,  (rated.  480  cartons. 
Chees*.  5C  cartons        


Cheese  9?  lb 

Cheese.  300  16 

Cream.  I'o/en,  3.465  cartons . 


Cheese  200  cartons     .. 

Do 
Sardo  cheese   14  339  1b 


Edam  ctieese,  5  861  carton*......... 

Grapex.  33C,680  lb       ..._ ; 

Junex.  14.980  cartons  ...... 


Country  ol  origin 


Itily    

United  Kingdom 
Italy 

Yugoslavia 

France.  . 

Japan  . 
Yugoslavia 

Portugal 

Australia 

*e$t  Germany. . 
Argentina. 

Canada . 

Denmark 
Ne*  ZeaUnd 


Manufacturer  or  shipper 


RMun  for  detention 


Dltti  M  OiTranl.  Macomer  . 

Cow  i  Gale.  Ltd  ,  Surrey,  England. 


.  .do..  . 
Argentina 


Netherlands. 
Belgium..   .. 


Figli  Di  Virginio  Canterelli  and  C.  S.  IMriO 

O'Enza.  Emelia 
AgroexpofI  fxportlmporl.  Beograd... 

Entremont,  Switzerland 

The  Calpis  Food  Industry  Co.  Ltd  .Shimiju. .. 

Agioexport  Export- Import.  Beograid 

Luis  Da  Mata,  St  Michael's,  A/ores 

Oayid  Lavery  t  Son  Proprietary,  LU.,  MM- 

iMurne 

Julius  Von  Engelbrechten.  Hamburg 

Casanto     Sociedad     Responsabilidat     Ltda . 

Buenos  Aires 
Canada  Packers.  Ltd  .  Toronto.  Ontario... 

J   Hansen  Co  .  Aarhus  .  

New  Zealand  Dairy  Production  t  Marketing 

Board,  Welimfiton. 

Eill  Mannoni  lu  Paolo,  Thie»t.,....._... 

do 

River  Plate  Dairy  Co  S  A.,  Buenos  Aires  

Bernard  Schulisch,  Hamburg.  West  Germany.. 
Uoral.  Dilbeek 


False  labeling,  mandatory  labeling  omitted. . 

Moldy  and  decomposed 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  pesticides 

Contains  insect  fragments  and  manure 
Deviates    Irom    standard,    contains    nonper- 

mitted  ingredients 

Mandatory  labeling  omitted     

Insect  hith  and  manure  Iragments 

Insect  filth 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  DDT,  ODE, 

and  IDE 

Short  weight 

Contains  benzene  heiachloride... 


Port  of  entry 


Data 


New  York.  N.Y 

do 

...do 


Mite  nfesled 

Contains  dieldrin 

Contains  rodent  hairs. 


do 


Nicolas  Falise,  Antwerp. . 


Pecorino  cheese,  2.302  lb 

Sap  Sago  cheese,  1,300  boies  .. 

Cremex.  228,346  lb 
Butter-sugar  miiture.  36  cases. 


Italy     

West  Germany. 


Belgium. 

Fiance 


Ropcom.  Naples 

.    Julius  von  Engelbrechten.  Hamburg. 


Ecoval.  Antwerp 
Union  Eiport  Co    Pans 


Kasseri  cheese,  22,iX)4  lb. 

Cheese  spread,  with  smoked  herring 

(pasteurized),  2  cases 
^dam  cheese  baby   180  package-: 
Colby  cheese.  220,460  lb 

Colby  cheese.  8.333  cartons 

Colby  cheese   10  316  !b 

Swiss  cheese  and  Gruyere  processed 

cheese.  6.490  lb. 
Ementhaier  cheese   1  500  packages      . 


Bulgaria.. 
Norway.. 


Rodopa,  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofia. 
0,  Kavli,  A  S.  Bergen  


Netherlands. 
j  Bulgaria 


New  Zealand... 

-do 

Switzerland...   . 

*est  Germany.. 


De  Producent,  Couda     

Rodopa.  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofia.. 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  Wellington 

Maori  Chief.  Patua  ft  Tapanaki,  Auclilsnd. 
Weitifurrer  Internatonal,  Zurich  


Alpen-Silber-Kaswek  Kemplen.  Allgun,  Ham- 
burg. 


Contains  fly  eggs  and  maggots 

.  .  .do    

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 
hexachloride. 

Insect  infested.   .       .  

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  pesticide 
residues. 

Contains  unsafe  food  additives,  benzene  hex- 
achloride,  DDT,  DDE,  dieWiin,  ami  TDE; 
contains  nondescnpt  dirt  and  was  field  un- 
der insanitary  conditions  during  shipment. 

Filthy  unlit  tor  food 

Deviates  from  standard  contains  excessive 
moisture 

Contains  unsafe  food  additives 

Contains  a  deleteiious  substance,  benzene 
heiachloride. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive  and  animal 
dung. 

Contains  a  poisonous  substance,  pesucide 
chemicals. 

Insect  inlested.  

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 
heiachloride 

Contains  pesticide  residue 

Contains  an  unsafe  pesticide  chemical   

Unfit  lor  food,  din-elhyi  anilene  present  'n 
product  and  containers 

Deyisles  tiom  standard  of  identity,  manda- 
tory labeling  omitted 


do  

Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  York,  NY 

do    

Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y , 

Buffalo  NY 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 
Galveston,  Tex 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

New  York.  NY 

do 

Chicago,  III 

Atlanta,  Ga 


Chicago,  III 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Apr   72. 

May  10. 
June  10, 

Oct.  29. 
Oct.   22, 

*«!  31, 
Sept  14. 
Aug  31, 
Jan.    10, 

Mar    10, 

Apr    14, 

Apr  19, 
Mar.  28. 
Dec.  16, 

Mar.  28, 
Do 

May   16, 

June  23, 

July    S, 


1X5 

1965 
19E!> 

1965 
196! 

196i 
196b 
;96S 

m 

1966 

1966 

1966 
1966 

m 

1966 

1966 

1966 
1966 


July   14.1966 


Aug.    8.1966 
July   13.1966 


Los  Angeles,  Calif Aug,  16,1966 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . . .    Sept  21, 1966 


Ne*  York,  NY 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Miami  Fla 

New  York,  N.Y 


Houston,  Tex.. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
New  York    N.Y. 


San  Francisco.  Calil. 


SepL  26, 1966 

Oct.   20,1966 

Oct.  21.1966 
Nov.  23, 1966 

Dec.  21,1966 
Jan.  18.1967 
Feb.  17,1967 

Mar.    7,1967 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  quality 
of  dairy  impoM.s  is  compounded  by  the 
present  volume  of  such  imports. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  leRislation 
that  will  remedy  that  problem.  The  bill 
I  am  submittint:  to  the  House,  the  For- 
eign Dairy  Inspection  Act  of  1967,  will 
require  nations  that  e.xport  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  America  to  meet  standards  of 
sanitation  that  American  dairy  producers 
meet. 

Right  now,  the  countries  who  send  us 
whole  milk  and  cream  must  either  allow 
inspection  of  their  producers  by  FDA 
officials  or  institute  requirements  that 
their  producers  keep  standards  compa- 
rable to  those  In  the  United  SUtes.  Thus 
far,  Canada  and  New  Zealand  have 
reached  such  an  agreement. 

The  importation  of  Colby  cheese,  the 
largest  single  category  of  dairy  imports, 
reached  81,690,000  pounds  in  the  July  19. 
1966.  to  March  19,  1967.  period.  This  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  157  percent  over 
the  1966  level. 

The  level  of  Colby  cheese  imports  is 
now  43  times  greater  than  the  allowable 
maximum  rate  for  cheddar  cheese.  This 
loophole  In  the  tariff  structure  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  recent  Tariff  Commis- 
sion hearings  on  dairy  imports. 

We  had  lonir  elaborate  hearings  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  dutifully  placed 
its  recommendation  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  on  June  14.  The  President  has 
not  yet  acted. 

In  testimony  to  the  Commission.  I 
stated  that  most  foreign  dairy  producers 


do  not  have  to  meet  the  standards  re- 
quired of  American  producers.  The  di- 
rect rrsult  of  this  is  the  importation  of 
unsanitary  food.stuffs. 

The  need  to  require  equal  sanitation 
standards  is  twofold. 

First,  by  takmti  this  action,  we  would 
protect  the  consumer.  Second,  we  would 
protect  the  American  dairy  farmer  from 
unjust  foreign  competition. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
employs  4.717  people  to  .safecuard  the 
food,  drink,  and  medicine  .Americans 
consume.  Ru'id  .sanitary  conditions  are 
required  in  ail  areas  where  food  is  pro- 
duced. 

American  dairy  producers  have  to 
meet  strict  regulat'ons  to  protect  their 
product  and  the  American  consumer.  A 
complete  .sanitary  milking  system  can 
easily  cost  $10,000.  A  milk  bacteria  count 
mast  be  obtained  regularly  and  milk 
temperature  controls  are  rimdly  main- 
tained before  and  during  shipment.  Do- 
mestic producers  must  a.ssume  a  great 
financial  burden  to  comply  with  these 
requirements.  It  is  not  an  unnece.ssary 
one,  however,  but  this  burden  should  be 
required  of  foreign  dairy  competitors  as 
well. 

It  seems  ironic  that  all  this  effort  and 
c.xpen.se  is  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  American  dairy- 
man to  insure  the  production  of  quality 
food,  when  imported  cheeses  and  dairy 
solid-s  are  subject  to  random  .sampling 
only. 

The  carelessness  'vuh   which   foreign 


dairy  goods  may  be  produced  is  in  large 
part  the  reason  f  :r  the  low  prices  of 
the.se  pi  oducti.  Without  the  hiuh  cost  of 
sanitary  methods,  foreign  producers  can 
invade   and   capture   domestic   markets 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
called  the  pre.sent  dairy  import  situation 
"intolerable." 

By  requiring  foreign  competitors  to 
stiuid  on  an  even  footing  with  American 
dairymen,  we  would  be  going  a  long  wa.v 
to  pre.seive  the  quality  of  lood  in  our 
country,  and  to  solve  the  problem  c! 
dairy  imports. 


NEW  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  the  ucntleman 
from  Missouri  !Mr.  Curtis!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omy today  is  in  a  state  of  adju-tmeni  and 
uncertainty.  Eronnmic  policymaking  i^ 
made  especially  difficult  with  the  many 
cross  pressures  we  are  expeiif  ncine.  but 
the  past  does  offer  some  guide  to  €C3- 
nomic  policy. 

The  last  6  years,  as  Prof.  Yale  Btozen. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  speech,  provide  us  with  par- 
ticularly    revealing     lessons      Professor 
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Brozen  discusses  the  great  array  of  myths 
underlying  the  policies  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. An  unbroken  series  of  Federal  defi- 
cits beginning  in  1961,  he  says,  has  been 
erroneously  credited  with  producing  the 
balanced  economic  expansion  we  enjoyed 
'ontil  last  year. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  him  strike 
on  what  the  minority  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  often 
noted  are  the  great  dangers  in  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  "fine  tuning"  the 
economy  with  fiscal  gimmicks  and  quick- 
change  tax  laws.  Professor  Brozen  wisely 
points  out  that  administration  policy  is 
■destroying  any  basis  for  firm  expecta- 
tions on  which  to  plan  investment,  build 
business  policy,  or  for  making  long-range 
commitments." 

In  no  way  can  the  administration's 
continued  attempts  to  manipulate  the 
economy  with  "quickie"  tax  changes  and 
deficit  finance  be  justified  by  our  experi- 
ence In  recent  years,  Brozen  says.  In  a 
year-by-year  analysis  of  the  economy 
since  1961,  Brozen  takes  a  large  step  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  "the  new  mythol- 
ogj'  of  the  new  economics."  Beginning 
in  1961.  when  the  new  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  "guaranteed"  an  im- 
mediate economic  upturn  resulting  from 
an  earlier  monetary  stimulus,  through 


the  current  pause,  when  the  "proper  use" 
of  monetary  policy  was  neglected,  Bro- 
zen builds  a  strong  case.  He  concludes 
that  "we  must  destroy  the  mjrth  of  fiscal 
omnipotence  and  i>ermanent  prosperity 
through  permanent  deficits  before  it  de- 
stroys us." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  address  referred  to  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Permanent  Prosperitt  Through  Perma- 
nent Deficits:  Th«  New  Mythology  of 
THE  New  Economics^ 

(By  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  business  eco- 
nomics. Graduate  Scbxx>l  of  Business,  Uni- 
versity of  Cblcago) 

Of  the  great  array  of  myths  underljrlng  the 
policies  Of  the  Great  Society,  the  most  perni- 
cious and  the  most  widely  believed  is  that 
the  "longest  boom"  (I.e.,  the  1961-67  recov- 
ery and  prosperity)  is  a  consequence  of  su- 
preme success  In  the  manipulation  of  feder- 
al fiscal  policy.  The  unbroken  series  of  fed- 
eral deflclts  beginning  with  fiscal  1961  (see 
Table  1)  is  credited  with  producing  an  un- 
precedented stability  in  economic  growth 
and  with  breaking  the  business  cycle  pat- 
tern. This  widely  accepted  Idea  is  now  lead- 
ing to  a  policy  of  "fine  tuning"  of  the  econ- 
omy with  fiscal  gimmicks  and  quick  change 
tax  laws  that  are  destroying  any  basis  for 
firm  expectations  on  which  to  plan  invest- 
ment, build  business  policy,  or  for  making 
long  range  commitments. 


Table  1 


Budget  receipts  and  expenditures 


Cash  receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public  ' 


Year 

Net  receipts 

Expenditures 

Surplus  or 
deficit  (-) 

Receipts 

Payments 

Surplus  or 
deficit  (-) 

Public  debt, 
end  of  year 

1960 

77.8 
77.7 
81.4 
86.4 
89.5 
93.1 
104.6 

76.5 
81.5 
87.8 
92.6 
97.7 
96.5 
106.9 

1.2 
-3.9 
-6.4 
-6.3 
-8.2 
-3.4 
-2.3 

95.1 
97.2 
101.9 
109.7 
115.5 
119.7 
131.4 

94.3 
99.5 
107.7 
113.8 
120.3 
122.4 
137.6 

0.8 
-2.3 
-5.8 
-4.0 
-4.8 
-2.7 
-3.2 

286  3 

m 

289  0 

:962 

298  2 

;»53 

305  9 

.964 

:96b 

311.7 
317  3 

1966 

319.9 

'Consolidated  budget  sni!  (ni^i  accounts 

Souice    Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  tfie  Budget 

The  ta.\  reductions  of  1962  and  1964.  Clie 
:ix  increases  of  1366.  and  ihe  i-utpension  and 
proposed  restoration  of  the  investment  t>.x 
'^dit  are  credited  with  pushing  prosperity 
ind  taming  Inflation.  The  consequences  are 
ind  will  be  further  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  eco.nomy  with  tax  measures  and  deficit 
Snance  The  result  has  been  and  will  be  In- 
stability in  many  industries,  a  neglect  of  the 
proper  use  of  monetary  policy,  and  a  federal 
budget  out  of  control  growing  at  a  mon- 
»trous  rate.  We  must  destroy  the  myth  of 
'iscal  omnipotence  and  permanent  prosperity 
through  permanent  deficits  before  it  destroys 
■Js. 

W  WH.\T    r-HOULD    WE    ATTRIBTTE    THE    LONGE.ST 
BOOM? 

If  the  longest  boom  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  wisdom  applied  to  fiscal  policy. 
to  what  source  should  we  attribute  it.  In 
these  terms,  it  is  interesting  to  analyze  the 
economic  stance  at  the  time  the  new  admin- 
istration took  office  in  January  1961.  The 
country  had  been  In  an  economic  decline  for 
sight  months — a  decline  which  began  In  May 
I960.  By  October,  1960.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  reversal  In  early  1960 
see  Table  2)  of  Its  restrlctlonlst  monetary 
policy,  which  had  decreased  the  stock  of 
!honey  from  the  July  1959  peak,  had  been 
successful  in  reversing  the  rate  of  change  in 
the  money  stock  in  the  six  months  from  May 
through  October.  The  Federal  Reserve  had 
oeen  pushing  to  offset  its  earlier  restrlctlon- 
'«t  mistake,   and  it   was   not  pushing  on  a 


string.  The  rate  of  increase  had  been  rising 
for  a  long  enough  period  that  it  could  be  con- 
fldently  predicted  that  an  upturn  in  economic 
activity  wotUd  occur  before  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1961. 

Table  2. — Annual  rates  of  change  in  money 
stock  from  6  months  prior  to  month 
shown 

|ln  percent] 


January... 
February.. 
Match 
April 

May 

June..  .. 

July 

August. . 

September 

October    _ 

November. 

December 


1959 

1960 

1961 

4.7 

-3.3 

1.1 

4.3 

-3.2 

1.3 

4.4 

-3.3 

1.3 

3.7 

-2.9 

1.7 

3.4 

-3.4 

2.7 

3.2 

-2.5 

2.7 

3.5 

-1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

-.6 

2.1 

1.1 

-.3 

2.7 

.3 

.4 

2.8 

-.7 

.7 

3.2 

-2.1 

1.4 

3.5 

NOTE.— Recession:  May  1960-February  1%1. 

The  new  administration  failed  to  recognize 
that  monetary  stimulus,  which  had  produced 
a  rising  rate  of  increase  in  the  money  stock 
for  eight  months  before  it  took  office,  guar- 
anteed an  Immediate  upturn  In  economic 
activity.  It  frantically  stepped  up  the  rate  of 


1  Delivered  before  The  Philadelphia  Society, 
Chicago,  nunols,  April  1,  1967. 


spending,  particularly  on  defense,  and  the 
fiscal  1961  budget,  which  would  have  shown 
a  balance  at  the  rates  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  prevailing  at  the  time  it  took  office, 
was  shoved  into  the  red  by  nearly  $4  billion. 
The  recession  ended  in  February,  in  the 
month  after  the  new  administration  took 
office.  This  was  attributed  to  the  step-up  in 
federal  sjjending  and  the  effect  of  the  deficit, 
although  the  upturn  had  been  predicted  be- 
fore the  new  administration  took  these  fiscal 
steps.  The  coincidence  of  the  increased 
spending,  the  deficit,  and  the  upturn  led  all 
believers  in  the  New  Economics  to  cry  Hal- 
lelujah. It  confirmed  their  faith  In  the  al- 
mlghtiness  of  fiscal  policy.  The  correlation 
between  federal  spending  Increases  and  the 
uptiu-n  proved  to  the  New  Economists  the 
causal  link  between  federal  si>ending  and 
prosperity. 

The  next  event  in  the  longest  boom  pre- 
sents a  puzzle  to  the  believers  in  the  m3rth 
of  the  New  Economics  which  they  have  never 
bothered  to  explain  or  even  to  recognize.  The 
economy  experienced  a  distinct  slowdown  in 
the  latter  part  of  1962  and  early  1963.  Sea- 
sonally adjusted  unemployment,  which  had 
dropped  below  3,900,000  by  July,  1962,  began 
rising.  It  suddenly  Jumped  in  February  1963 
to  a  half  a  million  above  the  mid- 1962  level. 
This  happened  despite  an  increase  in  federal 
spending  by  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1963  over  fiscal 
1962,  a  budgetary  deficit  of  over  $6  billion  in 
fiscal  1963,  and  tax  cuts  in  the  form  of  liber- 
alized depreciation  allowances  and  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Since  the  very  short  re- 
cession of  early  1963  was  never  marked  down 
in  the  business  cycle  annals  by  the  N.B.E.R., 
the  believers  in  the  new  mythology  have  not 
been  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing economic  history  which  has  not  been  re- 
corded in  the  official  records  despite  the  fact 
that  It  happened.  No  downturn  goes  into  the 
business  cycle  annals  unless  it  persists  for  at 
least  six  montlis. 

The  meetings  of  business  economists  In 
late  1962  and  early  1963  discussed  what  be- 
came known  in  the  oral  tradition  as  "the 
pause  that  did  not  refresh."  The  pause  was 
predicted  by  those  who  had  not  swallowed 
the  new  mythology  and  Its  brevity  Is  i>erfectly 
understandable  to  them.  The  Federal  Reserve 
took  actions  which  slowed  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  the  money  Etock  from  a  3.5'7  annual 
rate  (using  six  month  change.?)  In  February 
1962  to  a  — 0.3'"r  annual  rate  in  September 
i^ee  Table  3).  This  could  be  expected  to 
produce  a  recession  in  early  1963.  If  the  policy 
had  been  continued  another  few  months.  It 
could  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  reces- 
sion more  than  six  months  long.  However, 
the  Federal  Reserve  began  pumping  In  re- 
serves in  late  1962.  Also,  it  reduced  reserve 
requirements  by  reclassifying  many  city 
banks  as  country  banks.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  money  stock  began 
Increasing  in  October  soaring  to  a  rate  In 
excess  of  4%  by  March  1963  (see  Table  3). 
The  result  was  an  uptiu-n  in  business  before 
the  downturn  had  gone  on  long  enough  to  be 
called  a  recession. 

Table  3. — Annual  rates  of  change  in  money 
stock  from  6  months  prior  to  month 
shown 

|ln  percent) 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1962 


3.5 

3.5 

2.9 

3.0 

1.5 

1.0 

.8 

.3 

-.3 

-.  1 

il.l 

1.8 


1963 


(1.0) 


6 

6 

1 

0 

8(3.9) 

7  (3.9) 

0 

6  (3.  5) 
3.  8  (3. 6) 
4.0 

4.7  (4.6) 
3.9  (3.6) 


'New  seasonal  correction  in  parentheses. 
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The  rise  In  economic  activity  which  re- 
siuned  In  1963  and  has  continued  since,  ex- 
cept for  a  little  noticed  slowdown  In  late 
1964.  has  been  credited  to  the  1964  tax  cut 
I  am  a  little  puzzled  how  an  economic  rise 
that  began  in  1963  can  be  credited  to  a  Ux 
cut  that  came  a  year  later  Perhaps  the 
New  Economists  can  explain  that,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  satisfactory  explanation  in 
terms  of  the  New  Economics.  The  old  eco- 
nomics, on  the  other  hand,  not  only  can  ex- 
plain this  but  predicted  It. 

TH«  CUaaiNT  KONOMIC  PACSI 

Onc«  again,  we  are  undergoing  a  pause 
BlmUar  to  that  of  late  1962  early  1963.  Again, 
the  New  Economists  have  trouble  ezplainlng 
the  current  pause.  They  were  predicting  con- 
tinuing boom  last  year  when  the  old  eco- 
nomics was  predicting  the  current  slowing  of 
activity  (see  M.  W.  Keran  ■Economic  Theory 
and  Forecasting."  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  Review.  March  1967.  p.  10  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  contrast  in  forecasts). 

Milton  Friedman  Is  on  record  in  his  col- 
umn In  Newsweek  last  October  (Oct.  17, 
1966)  that  we  were  facing  the  current  slow- 
down. I  also  predicted  the  current  saowdown 
on  November  4  In  a  talk  to  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  which,  when  re- 
peated on  November  21.  received  attention 
In  the  press.  The  believers  In  the  new  my- 
thology were  still  predicting  a  continuing 
boom  up  to  February  of  this  year.' 

Now  they  think  they  can  revive  the  boom, 
whose  demise  they  have  finally  acknowl- 
edged, with  appropriate  fiscal  measures.  They 
will  find  the  boom  reviving  soon,  but  It  will 
not  be  because  of  fiscal  measures  although 
the  revival  will  confirm  their  faith  In  their 
gods. 

The  rate  of  change  in  the  money  stock 
was  reversed  last  November  and  it  has  gone 
from  a  —1.5%  rate  of  change  to  a  +2% 
rate  of  change  in  the  six  months  ending  last 
week  (see  Table  4).  The  economic  upturn 
Is  likely  to  come  shortly  after  mid-year  (If 
the  Federal  Reserve  continues  on  Its  present 
course)  because  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  the  past  six  months,  not  because 
of  the  quick  change  tax  laws  and  fiscal  gim- 
micks. 
Tabli  4. — Annual  rates  of  change  in  money 

stock    from    6    months    prior    to    month 

shown 

|ln  petcenti 


January 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . 
November. 
December. 


of  Congress  to  deal  with  It  In  Avigust  1948 — 
the  President  vetoed  the  tax  reduction 
Congress  passed  the  tax  reduction  over  the 
Presidential  veto.  Despite  the  tax  cut,  the 
country  slid  Into  a  recession  in  1949  If  the 
New  Economics  works,  the  tax  cut  should 
have  caused  a  txjom  In  1949  It  did  not  cause 
a  boom,  and  disregard  of  appropriate  mone- 
tary policy  caused  a  toUilly  unnecessary 
recession. 

Until  we  rid  ourselves  <>f  the  new  mythol- 
ogy, we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  racked 
by  inflation  such  as  that  of  1966  and  slow- 
downs and  reces-slons,  such  as  those  of  1940, 
6'J"63.  and  the  current  slowdown— all  totally 
unnecessary  except  that  the  believers  in  the 
new  mythology  are  either  Incapable  of  learn- 
ing from  history  or  chooee  to  disregard  his- 
tory for  their  own  special  reas<'ns 


1  New  seasonal  correclKin  (n  parentheses. 

SOME    "old"    HI-STORY 

Let  me  add  one  more  historical  incident 
to  demonstrate  how  wrong  the  new  my- 
thology Is,  and  how  It  disregards  history 
to  maintain  the  faith.  In  1948.  Congress 
passed  the  first  major  post  war  tax  reduc- 
tion. Because  of  the  inflation  which  had 
been  going  on — an  inflation  that  even  led 
President  Truman   to  call   a  special  session 


•It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration asked  for  su.spenslon  of  the  in- 
vestnaent  tax  credit  in  October.  1966,  to  tame 
the  "runaway"  boom  In  Investment.  The 
"old"  economics  was  already  forecasting  the 
coming  (and  now  current i  slowdown  which 
the  administration  failed  to  recognize  until 
March  1967.  Now  it  has  asked  for  reetoraUon 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 


UNITED      STATES      AND      fX^REIGN 
STEEL  DEVELOPMENT  IN   1966 

Mr.  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CurtisI  may  e.xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlcman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  •United  States  and  Foreign 
Steel  Development.^  in  196C:  A  Year  of 
Contrast,'  by  the  Reverend  William  T. 
Ho:;an.  S  J  .  in  the  membcr.ship  bulletin 
of  the  Steel  Service  Center  Institute  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  demonstrates  the  typt> 
of  scholarly  analysis  of  the  United 
States  and  world  steel  industry  that 
moves  for*-ard  informed  discussion 
Reverend  Hogan.  who  is  director  of  In- 
dustrial Economics  Research  Institute. 
Pordham  University,  is  an  internation- 
ally known  economist  who  specializes  in. 
the  steel  industry.  Tlie  article  by  Rev- 
erend Hogan  appears  in  Center  Lines,  of 
March  1967.  The  Steel  Service  Centor 
Institute  is  a  trade  as-sociation  repre- 
senting about  400  steel  service  centers. 

Reverend  Hot;an's  article  does  not  dis- 
cuss imports  except  to  report  the  con- 
cern 01  the  mdustiy  It  is  instead  notable 
for  its  analysis  of  comparative  trends  in 
the  world  steel  industry,  of  the  wide 
technological  innovations  takin*;  place 
in  the  US  steel  industry,  and  of  the 
improved  financial  piosptcts  of  the  in- 
dustry not  yet  reflt"ctcd  in  the  economic 
Judgments  of  Wall  Street 

On  the  question  of  other  nations'  steel 
industries.  Reverend  Hogan  makes  the 
Interesting  observation  that  'Japanese 
steelmakers,  it  would  appear,  have  had 
to  live  with  a  relatively  low  return  on 
sales.  Rates  of  return  range  from  2  5  to 
3  5  percent,  with  most  companies  earn- 
ing under  3  percent  Another  interesting 
figure  is  the  ratio  of  long-term  debt  to 
total  capital,  which  averaged  about  70 
percent  for  Japanese  steel  companies 
compared  with  20  percent  tor  the  top 
eight  companies  In  the  United  SUtes." 
These  data  would  support  the  observa- 
tion that  I  have  heard  made  by  other 
students  of  the  steel  industry  that — to 
paraphra.se — 'the  US  .sttel  mdu.stry  is 
the  only  one  in  tiie  world  with  any  meat 
on  its  bones." 

On  the  question  of  technological  inno- 
vation,   and   greatly   increased   Invest- 


ment in  the  mo.'^t  modern  production 
methods  and  processes,  Reverend  Hogan 
notes  that: 

Without  doubt  the  tremendous  effort  and 
investment  now  being  expended  will  pay  off 
and  most  steel  people  feel  that  within  five 
years  continuous  c.istlng  will  be  us^ea  for  a 
fairly  large  percentage  of  steel  production. 

In  this  context  he  also  notes  that  new 
investment,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
hot  strip  mills,  may  create  short-term 
problems  of  overcapacity. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  for  the  Industry 
caiuii;t  make  the  kind  of  investment  Involved 
here  Just  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  These  mills  should  be  able  to 
care  for  the  expanded  needs  of  the  economy 
In  the  mid-western  area  for  the  next  five  to 
ten  years  If  they  did  not,  there  would  b* 
something  wrong  In  the  planning. 

And,  on  quality.  Reverend  Hogan  ob- 
serves that  "The  new  large  mills  are  pro- 
viding and  will  provide  a  quality  product 
second  to  none  in  the  world."  In  an  In- 
dustry facing  stiff  competition  from  com- 
peting materials,  quality  and  variety  of 
use  of  steel  has  become  a  primary  consid- 
eration. In  the  area  of  wire  drawing  in 
the  United  States,  a  U.S.  Industry  that 
uses  about  80  percent  foreign  steel,  the 
wire  drawers'  trade  association  has  taken 
a  survey  of  its  membership  to  prove  that 
It  is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  American 
raw  steel  product  that  forces  them  to  buy 
tiie  foreign  steel. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  reaction  of 
many  Wall  Street  investment  analysts, 
and  therefore  stockholders,  to  the  new- 
forces  at  work  in  the  Industry.  Reverend 
Hogan  says : 

Without  following  the  industry  and  under- 
.=:tandiiig  what  has  since  taken  place,  many 
writers  continue  to  adhere  to  the  same  arp'j- 
ments  against  steel  Investment  a.s  they  used 
4  or  5  years  ago  In  short,  there  has  been  » 
change  In  steel  and  a  large  ^eement  of  Wall 
-Street  doesn't  underttand  this  change  of  th« 
factors  that  have  been  changing. 

With    unanimous    cpn.'=ent    Reverend 
Hogan's  article  fellows  immediately: 
L'NrTFD  States  and  Foreign  .Steel  Develop- 
ments i.v  196C    .K  Ye.'.r  of  Contrast 

iThi.s  ■special  supplement  to  'Center  Una" 
h.is  been  prepired  for  members  of  the  Steel 
Service  Cent<>r  IiLstltute  Author  of  the  re- 
port Is  Rev  William  T.  Hogan.  S  J..  Director 
.)f  Indu?trlal  Economics  Resear.'h  InstltuK 
Fordham  University.  Father  Hogan  Is  an  in- 
lernationally  known  economist  who  speclsl- 
Ize^  In  the  steel  l.ndu.stry. 

This  report  will  be  i-ssued  semi-annually 
a:id  wi:i  cover  the  domestic  and  foreign  df- 
velopnipnts  in  the  steel  Industry.  Basically  it 
will  treat  facility  developments  In  the  United 
Suites  and  throughout  the  world,  .steel  mar- 
kets on  a  commercial  ba.sis,  the  financia. 
poBitlon  of  the  Industry,  and  the  relatlonslu? 
of  the  foreign  producers  to  those  of  tSf 
United  States.! 

iBy  Rev.  William  T.  Hogan.  S  J.) 

During  1966,  the  United  States  steel  Indui- 
try  produced  a  record  134  million  net  tow 
of  raw  steel,  or  roughly  26  per  cent  of  worW 
producUon  which  totaled  about  517.000.000 
tons  This  marked  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  In  which  the  nation's  steel  output 
surpassed  the  100  million  ton  level.  The  re- 
sult was  a  very  good  year  for  the  Industry 
even  though  a  mill  Inventory  buildup  re- 
duced steel  shipments  below  1965  by  about  S 
million  tons  to  the  90  million  ton  level.  Sal* 
of  the  top  eight  steel  producers  touled  tc 
impressive  $13,592,700,000  and  their  aggregaW 
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net  income  was  $845,700,000.  representing  a 
return  of  6,2  per  cent  on  sales. 

EUROPEAN   PRODUCERS   HAVE   LOW   PROFITS 

The  fortunes  of  the  European  steel  indus- 
try in  1966  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Crude  steel  pro- 
duction declined  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  In  three  of  the  six  countries  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 

Crude  steel  production  trends 

[Millions  of  net  tons] 


1963 

1964 

1%5 

1966 

109.3 
34.7 
34  8 
25  2 
19.4 
12  7 
11.2 
2.6 
88.4 

127.1 

43.9 
41.2 
29.4 
21  8 
14,6 
10.8 
2.9 
93.7 

131.5 

45.4 
40.6 
30  2 
21.6 
15.2 
13.9 
3.4 
100.3 

134.0 

53  5 

itKt  Germany       

38.9 

Umted  Kingdom 

Prince                         .   . ... 

27.2 
21.6 

Belfiiuni-LuAembourg 

14.6 

lf3ly 

15.0 

3,6 

USSR'      

107.6 

■Soviet  crude  steel  production  has  been  increasing  at  better 
thin  6  percent  per  year  tor  the  past  4  years. 

With  the  downtrend  In  steel  output,  ca- 
pacity utilization  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  E.C.S.C.  fell  below  80  per  cent.  Al- 
though output  was  down.  It  still  exceeded 
the  needs  of  domestic  steel  consumers.  Mar- 
ket conditions  and  the  price  structure  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  as  producers  sought  to 
dispose  of  their  excess  supplies.  Steel  com- 
pany profits  were  adversely  affected. 

The  subject  of  profitability  serves  to  point 
up  the  contrast  in  1966  steel  developments 
here  and  In  Europe.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance,  and  West  Germany,  steel  profits  were 
extremely  low  or  virtually  non-existent.  Of 
particular  concern  Is  the  situation  In  West 
Germany,  the  most  heavily  industrialized 
nation  of  the  E.C.S.C.,  where  the  average  re- 
turn on  steel  sales  during  the  year  was  less 
than  1  per  cent. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  eight  major 
steel  companies  in  the  United  States  earned 
an  average  return  on  sales  of  over  6  per 
cent.  At  August  Thyssen-Hutte,  one  of  Eu- 
rope's largest  steelmakers,  profits  for  1966 
declined  to  815.1  million  from  $20.8  million 
m  1965.  To  give  perspective  to  this  earnings 
performance,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Jones  and  Laughlln,  which  produces  about 
the  same  Ingot  tonnage  as  August  Thyssen, 
earned  $65  million  In  1966. 

GERMAN    INGOT    OtJTPtTT    TO   DECLINE 

It  Is  expected  that  West  German  Ingot  pro- 
duction will  decline  an  additional  5  to  7 
per  cent  In  1967,  and  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  lower  output,  the  Industry  there  does  not 
plan  to  undertake  any  substantial  capital 
expansion  programs. 

In  part,  the  Germans  attribute  their  plight 
to  the  Government's  Insistence  that  they 
use  Ruhr  coking  coal  which  Is  Inferior  in 
quality  to  coal  obtainable  from  the  United 
States.  Other  European  steelmakers,  such  as 
those  In  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  use  Amer- 
ican coal  and  enjoy  an  operating  cost  ad- 
vantage which  amounts  to  possibly  81.00 
per  ton.  It  is  the  consensus  among  West 
German  steel  producers  that  either  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  allow  the  Importation 
of  United  States  coal,  or  subsidize  the  Ruhr 
coal  industry  so  that  Its  produce  can  be 
priced  low  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
quality  factor  and  its  limitation  on  operating 
efficiency.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  subsidiza- 
tion Is  considered  to  be  the  most  likely  step 
that  will  be  taken. 

West  German  steel  producers  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  Imported  steel 
from  France.  They  blame  a  "tax  barrier" 
which  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
have  a  20  per  cent  rebate  on  steel  exports 
cjtnpared  to  a  5  per  cent  rebate  In  Germany, 
This  Is  considered  to  make  French  stee! 
cheaper  In  Germany.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
French  steel  producers  compl.  in  about  low- 


priced  German  steel  being  shipped  Into  their 
markets. 

GERMAN  MERGER  MOVEMENT  T7NDERWAT 

The  prescription  which  has  been  adopted 
hopefully  to  improve  conditions  In  the  Euro- 
pean steel  industry  includes  mergers  to  es- 
tablish larger  corporate  tinits  and  Joint  mar- 
keting arrangements  among  producers.  The 
merger  movement  is  well  imderway  In  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  is  in  prospect  for  the 
steel  Industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  once 
nationalization  has  been  accomplished. 

A  recent  merger  of  significance  in  Germany 
was  that  of  Dortmund-Horder  Hutteniinion 
and  Hoesch  AG.  The  new  company,  Hocsch 
AG  Huttenwerke,  has  an  annual  capacity  of 
6.7  million  net  tons  of  crude  steel  and  5,2 
million  net  tons  of  finished  products. 

One  of  the  most  significant  marketing 
arrangements  is  that  whicb  the  Germans 
have  set  up  for  rolled  steel  products.  Steel 
companies  are  grouped  under  four  marketing 
offices  as  follows: 

/.  Office— RUHR-WEST 

1.  Eschweller  Bergwerksvereln,  Kohlscheld 

2.  Felton  &  GuiUeaume,  Koln-Mulhelm 

3.  Ibach-Stahlwerke  oHO,  Remscheld 

4.  Furstl.  HohenzoUemscbe  Huttenver- 
waltung,  Laucherthal 

5.  Fried.  Krupp,  Essen 

6.  Mannesmann  AG,  Dusseldorf 

7.  Ohler  Elsenwerk  Theob.  PfelEfer,  Ohle 

8.  Elsen-und  Stahlwerke  Rotzel,  Breyell 

9.  August  Thyssen-Hutte  AG,  Dulsburg- 
Hambom 

10.  Otto  Wolff  AG,  Koln 

11.  Theodor  Wupperman  GmbH,  Leverku- 
sen/Walzwerke  Nevlges,  Nevlges 

//.  Office— RUHR-OST 

1.  Gebr.  Arn.  Oeorg  AO,  Neuwled 

2.  Dortmvmd-Horder  Huttenunion  AG, 
Dortmund 

3.  Walzwerke  Elnsal  GmbH,  Nachrodt 

4.  Hoeseh  Aktlengesellschaft,  Dortmtmd 

5.  Rhelnlsche  Stahlwerke,  Essen 

6.  Slegener  AG.  Gelsweld 

7.  Edelstahlwerk  Wltten  AO,  Witten 

///.  Office—SUD 

1.  ARBED,  Werk  Burbach,  Saarbrucken 

2.  AG  der  DllUnger  Huttenwerke,  Dllllngen 

3.  Hadlr  Hochofen-  u.  Stahlwerke  AG,  St. 
Ingbert 

4.  C.  Kuhbler  &  Sohn,  Dahlerbruck 

5.  Neunklrcher  Elsenwerk  AG,  Neun- 
klrchen 

6.  Rochllng'  sche  Elsen-  und  Stahlwerke 
GmbH,  Volkllngen 

7.  Schwab.  Huttenwerke,  GmbH,  Was- 
seralflngen 

8.  Stahlwerke  Sudwestfalen  AG,  Gelsweld 

IV.  Office— NORD 

1.  Ilseder  Hutte,  Peine 

2.  Klockner-Werke  AG,  Dulsburg 

3.  Huttenwerk  Oberhausen  AG,  Oberhau- 
sen 

4.  Salzgltter  AG,  Salzgltter-Drutte 
Maxhutte     Elsenwerk-Gesellschaft     Maxl- 

mlUanshutte  mbH,  Sulzbach-Rosenberg 
Hutte  Is  not  organized  in  any  of  the  above 
four  offices. 

The  purpose  of  these  combinations  is  to 
market  German  steel  from  four  sources  only, 
both  domestically  and  In  foreign  lands.  The 
combines  will  alocate  orders  to  their  various 
members,  as  well  as  profits,  and  when  neces- 
sary will  shut  down  certain  mills  in  the  com- 
bination so  that  others  can  run  at  a  higher 
rate  of  capacity  and  thus  more  economically. 
Thus,  rather  than  run  three  mills  at  50  per 
cent  capacity,  the  members  of  the  combines 
may  decide  to  shut  down  one  and  run  two 
at  75  per  cent. 

FRENCH  PI^N  FOR  THKKE  GROUPS 

Plans  for  the  concentration  of  the  PYench 
steel  industry  call  for  an  eventual  concen- 
tration of  production  among  three  major 
groups:  1.)  a  northern  group  formed  by  the 


merger  of  Uslnor  and  Lorralne-Escaut  which 
was  completed  early  In  1966  and  which  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third  of  total  steel  out- 
put, three  fourths  of  tube  production,  and 
half  of  the  sheet  production  In  the  nation; 
2.)  a  Lorraine  group  which  will  consist  of 
De  Wendel  and  Sldelor  and  will  likely  in- 
clude La  Mosellane  de  Slderurgle;  and  3.) 
a  central  southern  group  formed  by  the 
merger  of  Le  Creusot  and  Les  Ateliers  et 
Forges  de  la  Loire. 

To  encourage  the  modernization  of  steel 
facilities,  the  French  government  is  making 
available  low-interest  loans  to  the  extent  of 
$600  million.  This  amount  will  be  used  prin- 
cipally to  expand  the  facilities  at  Dunkirk 
and  to  build  a  grass  roots  plant  In  a  combined 
venture  between  De  Wendel  and  Sldelor. 
When  this  amount  has  been  exhausted,  $900 
million  more  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Industry.  The  ultimate  objective  Is  to  in- 
crease French  steel  production  to  25  million 
metric  tons  per  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  French  are  still 
using  a  considerable  amount  of  Lorraine  ore 
which  Is  high  in  phosphorus  ■with  an  Iron 
content  of  roughly  33  per  cent,  and  thus 
adapted  to  the  Thomas  process.  However, 
there  Is  a  trend  away  from  this,  particularly 
at  those  plants  located  near  the  sea  coast. 
Here,  foreign  ores  from  South  America  and 
Africa  are  Imported  which  are  low  in  phos- 
phorus content  and  thus  the  LD  process  Is 
used.  During  1966,  many  of  the  French  com- 
panies failed  to  record  earnings  of  any  con- 
sequence. They  blamed  the  price  structure 
for  their  plight  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  had  some  relief  on  sheet  prices. 

The  significant  news  In  the  United  King- 
dom Is,  of  course,  the  nationalization  of  the 
steel  Industry  which  will  be  In  effect  within 
the  next  month  or  two.  There  are  also  some 
mergers  planned  which  would  result  in  larger 
units.  However,  more  will  be  available  on 
this  once  nationalization  takes  effect. 

JAPANESE  STEEL  SURGES  FORWARD 

Contrary  to  the  European  experience  of 
slackening  demand  and  production  during 
1966,  the  Japanese  steel  Industry  Increased 
its  crude  steel  output  by  17.8  per  cent  to 
53.5  million  net  tons.  The  basic  oxygen  proc- 
ess accounted  for  33.5  million  tons  of  output, 
or  62.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Electric  furnace 
production  was  next  in  line,  totaling  10.3 
million  tons,  followed  by  the  open  hearth 
furnace  which  accounted  for  9,7  million  tons. 

Japane.=e  steel  exports  expanded  beyond 
the  11  million  ton  level.  The  United  States 
was  by  far  the  largest  export  market,  absorb- 
ing 4,850,997  tons  of  Japanese  steel  products. 

Japanese  steelmakers,  It  would  appear, 
have  had  to  live  with  a  relatively  low  return 
on  sales.  Rates  of  return  range  from  2.5  to 
3.5  per  cent,  with  most  companies  earning 
tmder  3  per  cent.  Another  Interesting  figure 
is  the  ratio  of  long-term  debt  to  total  capi- 
tal, which  averages  about  70  per  cent  for 
Japanese  steel  companies  compared  with 
about  20  per  cent  for  the  top  eight  com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

Progress  with  continuous  casting  in  Japan 
has  been  almost  totally  In  the  area  of  billet 
casting.  There  are  now  8  billet  machines  In 
operation  In  the  country.  Work  has  been 
started  on  8  additional  machines  and  3  of 
these  are  for  slab  casting.  One  of  the  slab 
machines  is  of  Russian  design  and  is  appar- 
ently for  non-rlmmlng  grades  of  steel.  It 
Is  being  constructed  for  Kobe  Steel. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  new 
large  hot  strip  mills  In  Japan,  one  under 
construction  and  one  Just  completed,  which 
are  equivalent  to  those  being  Installed  in 
the  United  States.  At  Nippon  Kokan  an  84- 
inch  mill  has  Just  been  completed  by  United 
Engineering  and  at  Sumitomo  work  Is  in 
progress  on  an  80-lnch  mill. 

During  1966  Japan  became  the  world's 
third  largest  automobile  maker,  displacing 
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the  United  KUi^aom  which  hdd  cradltiori- 
ally  ranked  third  behliiU  the  United  States 
and  Weat  Germany  Auto  production  moved 
well  above  the  2  million  unit  level,  up  from 
1.0  mUllon  unlta  In  1965  The  growth  of 
automobile  output  In  recent  years  has  been 
an  Important  factor  In  the  growth  of  steel 
demand  at  borne. 

lOKKICN    STEBL    DCVrLOPMENTS    AND    V.S. 
IMPORTS 

Imports  In  1966  reached  a  new  record  of 
10.753.000  tons  while  exports  declined  to 
1,722,951  net  tons.  This  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable concern  both  In  the  steel  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  The  Govern- 
ment's concern  la  due  to  the  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  payments  figure  which  arose  from 
the  dUTerence  between  Imports  and  exports. 
The  dollar  value  of  steel  exports  was  $419.- 
821.000  compared  with  the  Import  value  of 
$1,207,872,000.  The  result  was  a  towering 
trade  deficit  of  $787,851  000,  and  if  account 
Is  taken  of  the  value  of  steel  e.xports  financed 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  the  deficit  was  well  over  $800 
million.  The  disturbing  fact  as  far  as  the 
Government  la  concerned  is  that  the  steel 
imbalance  In  1966  constituted  about  two 
third*  of  the  total  United  States  balance  of 
payment  deficit  of  $1,213,000,000.  The  con- 
cern of  the  steel  Industry  was  expressed  In 
a  meeting  held  at  Washington  during  the 
early  part  of  February  when  Industry  spokes- 
men askdd  a  number  of  Congressmen  for  a 
temporary  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  to  help 
curtail   the  growing   flow  of   Imports 

The  trend  In  Imports  and  exports  during 
the  past  few  years  Is  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
II  n  millions  of  tonsl 
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1965      
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As  has  been  noted.  J  ipaii  was  the  largest 
supplier  and  iir.'.lke  the  situfitlon  In  previous 
years,  light  flat  rolled  products  constituted 
the  largest  single  segment  of  Imports  The 
combination  of  hot  rolled,  cold  rolled  and 
galvanized  sheets  amount  to  more  than  3  6 
million  tons.  It  Is  still  more  Interesting  to 
note  that  45  per  cent  of  the  sheets  came  In 
to  the  mid-western  m.-irket  In  the  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  areas 

One  factor  which  could  slow  down  a  fur- 
ther Increase  In  imports  Is  the  profit  and  loss 
picture  of  the  foreign  steel  producers.  As  has 
been  noted,  their  profit  m.irglns  .are  small 
and,  in  some  Instances,  non-existent  There- 
fore. It  Is  no  longer  economically  feasible  for 
many  of  them  to  ship  steel  abroad  at  low 
prices  In  order  to  work  off  overhead  when  the 
ultimate  result  Is  to  build  up  red  Ink.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  they  will  have  to  raise 
the  prices  of  their  exported  steel  and  this  will 
narrow  the  gap  between  their  price  In  the 
United  States  and  those  of  our  domestic  steel 
producers.  Furthermore,  the  quality  improve- 
ments that  have  been  introduced  In  the  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  should  act  as  an 
additional  curb  to  the  trend  of  rising  Imports 
CTTMtnrr  status  or  r  s    procrams 

Steel  Investment  In  the  United  States 
totaled  a  record  $2  billion  In  1966  and  la  ex- 
pected to  reach  $2  4  billion  this  year,  an  In- 
crease of  20  per  cent.  Indications  are  that  the 
Industry's  broad-scale  capital  Improvement 
program  will  be  sustained  despite  the  sxispen- 
slon  of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit. 
This  potnta  up  the  Inherent  weakness  of  the 


rredlt  sospeiisicn  as  an  antl-lnflatlouary  tool, 
ii.imely  the  lack  of  promptness  of  Its  effect. 
With  respect  to  steel  Investment  which  Is  of 
very  large  scale  It  Is  common  that  a  two-  to 
three-year  period  Is  required  to  engineer  proj- 
ects, secure  the  necessary  equipment  and 
construct  the  plant  and  other  facilities  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  the  current  situation, 
given  the  tremendous  backlogs  on  the  books 
of  steel  equipment  builders  The  credit  be- 
comes available  when  a  project  Is  completed 
and  operations  are  started. 

Many  of  the  projects  currently  In  progress 
are  still  credit-eligible  Investments  which  do 
not  qualify  for  the  credit  are  being  made 
anyway  since  they  represent  the  continuation 
of  substantial  capital  commitments  already 
made  Their  postponement  would  severely 
limit  the  effective  utlllziitlon  of  the  new 
facilities  recently  put  in  place 

BIO  HOT  STRIP  MILLS  MAJOR  FACTOR 

During  1966.  the  Industry's  capital  program 
placed  major  emphasis  on  flnlshlug  facilities, 
particularly  hot  strip  mills  This  was  In  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  demand  for  light  flat 
rolled  products  which  acrount  for  more  than 
45  per  cent  of  total  steel  shipments.  By  year's 
end  there  were  10  large  hot  strip  mills  that 
were  either  completed  or  due  to  come  on 
stream  within  one  to  two  years.  (See  Table 
below  1 . 

Large  hot  strip  mills  completed  or  under 
construction  in  the  United  States 

[Size  In  inches] 

Size 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  Mlddletown,  Ohio —  86 
Bethlehem    Steel    Corp  .    Burns    Harbor, 

I.'id 80 

Granite  City  Steel  Co  ,  Granite  City,  ni..  80 

Ini.md  Steel  Co..  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind...  80 
Jones  ii  Laughlln  Steel  Corp  ,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 80 

National  Steel  Corp  ,  Detroit.  Mich 80 

Republic  Steel  Corp  .  Cleveland,  Ohio.-  84 

United  Slates  Steel  Corp  .  Gary,  Ind    .  84 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp  ,  Wheeling.  W.  Va_.  80 
Youtigstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Indiana 

Harbor,  Ind - 84 

When  all  of  these  mills  are  In  operation 
they  will  provide  a  potential  capacity  for  40 
to  45  million  tons  of  hot  rolled  bands  per 
year.  In  general,  the  80  Inch  mills  will  be 
capable  of  produrln^  more  than  4  million 
tons  and  the  84-liich  nulls  will  be  capable  of 
5  million  tons  of  output  per  year 

The  investment  represented  by  tliese  facili- 
ties ranges  from  $80  mlUlon  to  $145  million, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the 
auxiliary  equipment  installed.  Taken  to- 
gether the  10  new  mills  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $1  blll'.on  The  size  of  this  com- 
mitment ha.s  aroused  some  concern  about 
competition  In  flat  rolled  products,  particu- 
larly In  the  mid-western  m.irket  once  all  of 
these  Installations  are  In  full  production. 

SHORT  TERM  OVER-CAPACTTT  NOT  tTNUSUAI, 

This  Is  an  Important  question  to  consider, 
and  In  so  doing  the  distinction  must  be  made 
between  potential  capacity  and  actual  ca- 
pacity. The  new  hot  strip  mills  will  provide  a 
potential  short-term  over-capacity  In  relation 
to  market  requirements  for  the  next  few 
years.  However  this  is  as  It  should  be.  for  the 
industry  car.not  make  the  kind  of  Investment 
Involved  here  Just  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
next  two  or  three  years  These  mills  should 
be  able  to  care  for  the  expanded  needs  of  the 
economy  In  the  mid-western  area  the  next 
five  to  ten  years  If  they  did  not,  there  would 
be  something  wrong  In  the  planning  In  any 
discussion  on  over-capacity  It  must  be 
stressed  that  It  Is  production  put  through 
the  mill  that  Is  all  important  and  output  will 
be  determined  by  the  tonnage  of  slab  rolled. 
Thus,  although  there  Is  a  potential  for  roll- 
ing more  steel.  It  Is  unlikely  that  more  will 
be  rolled  than  Is  needed  at  a  given  time. 

The  new  large  mills  are  providing  and  will 


provide  a  quality  product  second  to  none  in 
the  world  Greater  uniformity  of  gage  Is  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  obtained 
The  mills  will  also  provide  large  colls  of  1  000 
pounds  or  more  per  Inch  of  width  and  thus 
economies  of  scale  will  be  ptissed  on  to  the 
consumer  However.  In  order  to  provide  such 
colls  large  slabbing  facilities  wlU  be  needed 
and  In  a  number  of  Instances  there  are  plans 
to  team  continuous  casting  units  with  the 
hot  strip  mills  to  provide  for  long,  thick 
slabs. 

KEW    COLD    REDrCTION     MILLS 

To  compliment  the  heavy  Investment  In 
hot  rolling  capacity,  a  number  of  new  large 
cold  reduction  mills  have  been  Installed. 
One  of  the  most  recent  la  at  the  Indiana 
Harbor  works  of  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company.  It  Is  an  80-lnch.  5-stand  mill 
and  can  handle  colls  up  to  74  Inches  wide 
and  weighing  up  to  50  tons.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  mill  Is  a  hydraulic  sled  which 
reduces  the  down-time  for  changing  work 
rolls  and  backup  rolls  An  84-lnch.  5-stand 
cold  reduction  mill  has  been  announced  for 
the  Irvln  works  of  United  States  Steel  ai 
part  of  an  expansion  program  which  will 
almost  double  Irvln's  cold  rolled  production. 

Other  mills  of  comparable  quality  have 
been  installed  or  announced  for  a  number  of 
plants,  including  the  Bums  Harbor  works  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  the  Gary  Sheet  and  Tin 
mill,  the  Hennepin  plant  of  Jones  and 
Laughlln,  and  the  Cleveland  plant  of  Re- 
public Steel. 

SHARP  GROWTH   FOR  BASIC  OXTOEN  STEELMAKIIfG 

During  1966,  the  United  States  steel  In- 
dustry Increased  Its  output  of  the  basic 
oxygen  steel  by  50  per  cent.  Production  In- 
creased from  22.9  million  net  tons  In  1965  to 
34  0  million  net  tons  In  1966,  a  figure  more 
than  double  that  of  1964.  As  shown  in  the 
table  below,  growth  has  been  remarkable 
since  total  BOF  output  In  1961  was  less  than 
4  million  net  t<5ns.  representing  about  4  per 
cent  of  total  Ingot  production.  Although  to- 
tal Ingot  production  has  Increased  steadily 
since  that  time.  BOF  steelmaklng  has  In- 
creiised  at  a  much  faster  rate  and  In  1966 
accounted  for  more  than  25  per  cent  of  total 
s'eel  output 

Grotcth  of  basic  oxygen  steelmaking  in  the 

United   States 

(Output  in  tlioussnds  ot  net  tonsl 
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BOF  output 

BOF  output 

Total  ingot 

35  percent  ot 

production     j 

Iota! ingot 
moJbCtion 

1961. 

3.967 

98.014 

4CI4 

1962 

5,553 

98.328 

5  64 

1963 

8.544 

109.261 

7.81 

1964 

15,442 

127,076 

12.15 

1965 

22, 879 

131.46? 

17.40 

1966 

34,000 

134.000 

25.37 

The  Increase  In  basic  oxygen  steel  produc- 
tion In  1966  placed  the  United  States  Indus- 
try slightly  ahead  of  Japan  In  terms  of  total 
output  from  the  process.  As  noted  previously. 
BOP  output  In  Japan  during  1966  totaled  33.5 
million  net  tons.  However,  this  amount  rep- 
resented 62  6  per  cent  of  Japanese  Ingot  pro- 
duction compared  with  the  rate  of  25.4  per 
cent  In  the  United  States 

Without  question.  United  States  producers 
will  commit  more  and  more  of  their  steel 
output  to  the  basic  oxygen  process  In  the 
years  ahead.  Within  the  next  year  or  so,  ap- 
proximately 17  million  net  tons  of  additional 
capacity  will  be  placed  on  stream,  represent- 
ing the  estimated  capabilities  of  the  8  new 
plants  listed  below.  In  many  instances,  future 
additions  to  BOF  capacity  will  be  replacing 
prewar  open  hearth  shops  with  a  substantial 
coet  saving  which  will  range  from  $6  to  $8 
per  ton  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
furnaces  being  replaced. 


Basic  oxygen  steelmaking  plants  in  the 
United  States  scheduled  for  completion  In 
1967-68 


Company 


Number  of 
furnaces  and 

lieat  size  in  . 
ttiousand 
net  tons     1 


Sclied- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 


Aim  Wood  Steel  Co  ,  Constiohocken,  Pa 
Armco  Steel  Corp  ,  Middlelown,  Oliio.  - 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  ot  America.  Mid- 
land. Pa  

Granite  City  Steel  Co  .  Granite  City,  Ind 
Jones  i  Lauglilin  Steel  Corp  .  Ali- 

quippa.  Pa 
National  Steel  CoipWeirton.W  Va 
United  Slates  Steel  Corp  ,  Duguesne, 

Pa  - 
United  States  Steel  Corp  ,  South  Ctii- 
cajo.  III         


2  «  140 
2  x200 

?  x90 

2  x220 

3  X  160 
2  x300 

1  Kl50 

3x150 


1967 
1968 

1968 
1967 

1967 
1967 

1967 

1967 


WORLD-WIDE    CONTINTTOUS    CASTTNO    PROGRESS 

During  the  past  decade  much  time,  effort, 
and  money  has  been  expended  to  develop  and 
perfect  continuous  casting  of  seml-flnlshed 
steel.  During  this  time  a  number  of  Installa- 
tions have  been  operating  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  other 
countries  around  the  world.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Soviet  Russia  has  devoted 
much  of  Its  resources  in  the  steel  Industry 
to  this  process.  The  effort  has  been  accel- 
erated considerably  In  the  last  two  to  three 
years,   particularly    In   the   United   States. 

Much  success  has  been  achieved  In  casting 
seml-klUed  steel,  particularly  with  silicon.  In 
the  form  of  billets  and  blooms  and  to  some 
extent  slabs.  However,  the  main  problem  Is 
In  casting  rimmed  steel,  and  until  this  can 
be  solved  there  are  definite  limitations  on 
the  application  of  continuous  casting  for 
slabs.  The  efforts  now  being  expended  to 
solve  this  problem  are  great.  Every  major 
steel  company  Is  Involved  In  some  port  of  ex- 
perimentation. 

Armco  Steel  has  an  experimental  casting 
unit  at  ita  Butler  works  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  spent 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  a  pilot  plant  at 
South  Chicago  and  has  just  completed  a 
production  unit  In  Its  Gary  Steel  works. 
Statements  from  the  Corporation  Indicate 
that  although  they  will  not  be  casting 
rimmed  steel,  they  will  cast  a  steel  which 
can  be  used  In  place  of  rimmed  steel  for  vari- 
ous applications. 

At  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  a  large  exper- 
imental unit  capable  of  taking  100  tons  of 
steel  at  a  time  has  been  Installed  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  In  partnership  with 
Republic.  Inland  and  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube.  These  four  companies  share  In  the 
expenses  and  In  the  results.  A  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made,  but  all  of  the  prob- 
lems are  by  no  means  solved. 

National  Steel  announced  In  1963  that  It 
would  Install  a  4-8trand  machine  In  Its  Welr- 
ton  plant  for  casting  slabs.  This  is  still  In 
the  process  of  construction  and  will  not  be 
operative  until  1968.  It  will  be  Installed  In 
conjunction  with  oxygen  converters  of  300 
ton  capacity. 

Jones  and  Laughlln  has  announced  a  billet 
complex  for  Its  Allqulppa  works. 

M'LOUTH    ANNOrrNCKS    CAST    BIMMED    BTEKL 

It  seems  that  the  greatest  advance  In  caait- 
Ing  rimmed  steel  has  been  made  by  the  iSc- 
"  Louth  Steel  Corporation  of  Detroit.  After  a 
number  of  years  of  experimentation,  they 
announced  early  In  February  a  project  for 
the  Installation  of  four  continuous  casting 
machines  to  be  used  for  casting  rimmed  steel. 
The  total  cost  Is  to  be  $105  million.  The 
announcement  states  that  the  problem  of 
casting  »lmmed  steel  was  In  great  meastire 
solved  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mould. 
'Hils  produced  very  thick  slabs  and  an  in- 
duction beating  apparatus  was  required  be- 
cause of  the  size  since  a  conventional  furnace 
would  not  do  the  job.  It  la  interesting  to 


note  that  In  McLouth's  flow  chart  there  is 
a  primary  mill  Included. 

Without  doubt  the  tremendous  efTort  and 
investment  now  being  expended  will  pay  oft 
and  most  steel  people  feel  that  within  five 
years  continuous  caating  will  be  used  for  a 
fairly  large  percentage  of  steel  production. 
Current  devc  pmenta,  however,  are  by  no 
means  at  a  point  where  producers  feel  they 
can  abandon  conventional  primary  facilities 
in  favor  of  continuous  casting.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  Armco,  Bethlehem, 
and  Ford  have  recently  made  decisiona  to 
proceed  with  the  Installation  of  conventional 
slabbing  mills. 

STEEL    MARKET    PBOSPECTS   FOR    19S7 

The  current  outlook  for  steel  product  ship- 
ments during  1967  Is  approximately  the  same 
level  as  1966,  namely,  90  million  tons.  Esti- 
mates for  1967  derived  from  a  number  of 
sources  place  raw  steel  production  at  128  to 
132  million  tons,  consumption  at  98  to  100 
million  tons,  and  shipments  at  88  to  91  mil- 
lion tons. 

Sizing  up  the  pluses  and  minuses  in  the 
steel  demand  picture  for  1967,  automobile, 
truck  and  freight  car  production  are  shaping 
up  as  soft  areas,  compared  to  last  year's  per- 
formances, whereas  agriculture,  appliances, 
containers  and  electrical  machinery  are 
among  the  consuming  industries  which 
should  Increase  their  use  of  steel.  It  also 
appears  likely  that  an  overall  pickup  In 
consumption  of  2  million  tons  will  result 
from  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION  TO  SLIDE 

Automobile  production  for  the  year  1967 
Is  expected  to  total  8.1  million  units,  down 
from  8.6  million  units  In  1966,  but  still  above 
the  total  for  any  pre- 1966  year.  Truck  pro- 
duction in  1967  should  slip  to  1.7  million 
units  compared  with  a  shade  under  1.8  mil- 
lion units  in  1966.  The  Industry  has  blamed 
the  sales  decline  In  January  and  February  on 
severe  weather  conditions  which  have  un- 
doubtedly been  a  contributing  factor.  How- 
ever, the  rash  of  call-backs  on  new  car 
models  either  for  safety  checks  or  to  correct 
defects  has  also  been  a  major  deterent.  Not- 
withstanding these  tmexpected  develop- 
ments, first  quarter  auto  sales  this  year 
would  probably  have  been  below  the  level  of 
1966  which  was  inflated  by  the  fact  that 
many  buyers  put  off  purchases  they  nor- 
mally would  have  made  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1965  until  the  start  of  the  year  when 
lower  excise  taxes  went  into  effect. 

FREIGHT  CAR  PRODUCTION  MAT  DROP  SHARPLY 

Freight  car  production  should  decline  13 
to  16  per  cent  from  the  89,000  unit  level  of 
1966.  The  decline  will  reflect  In  part  the 
suspension  of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax 
credit  which  has  been  cited  by  the  railroad 
industry  as  a  major  factor  in  the  recent  de- 
cline of  rail  equipment  orders.  Railroad 
equipment  builders  are  still  working  oS  rec- 
ord backlogs  BO  that  this  decline  in  orders 
has  not  affected  operations,  but  later  In  the 
year  production  can  be  expected  to  trend 
downward. 

AGRICUliTUXE    EQUIPMENT     IN    STRONG    DEMAND 

One  of  the  best  growth  markets  for  steel 
should  be  the  agricultural  Implements  field 
where  a  number  of  recent  developments  will 
act  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  all  tjrpes 
of  farm  equipment.  The  Food  for  Peace 
Program  will  contribute  to  an  increase  in 
farm  activity  for  at  least  five  years,  and  with 
the  recent  depletion  of  food  surpluses  an 
additional  30  to  40  mUllon  acres  will  be 
opened  up.  Other  positive  Influences  are 
rapid  technological  progress  in  farming  and 
the  rise  In  farm  incomes. 

APPLIANCB    SALES    SHOULD    IMPROVE    OVER    1966 

The  outlook  for  steel  use  by  electrical  ap- 
pliance makers  appears  favorable,  with  an 
8  per  cent  Improvement  In  sales  expected 
during  this  year.  Among  the  factors  which 


are  expected  to  contribute  to  this  rise  In  ap- 
pliance sales  are  the  continued  growth  of 
disposable  incomes,  the  growth  of  replace- 
ment demand,  and  the  continued  ability  of 
the  appliance  industry  to  come  up  with 
product  innovations  to  attract  consumer 
interest. 

ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY    DEMAND    GBOWINC 

The  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 
Industry  has  become  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing markets  for  steel  products.  Shipments  to 
the  industry  averaged  2.0  mUllon  net  tons 
during  1957-1959,  and  Increased  to  2.7  million 
tons  In  1964,  to  3.0  million  tons  In  1965  and 
in  1966  totaled  about  5  million  tons.  The 
growth  in  the  consumption  of  electrlctiy  Is 
about  twice  as  rapid  as  general  economic 
growth,  and  thus  the  utilities  have  heul  to 
Increase  capacity  appreciably  with  the  result- 
ant Increase  In  steel  shipments  to  the  Indus- 
try. 

HEAVY    COMPETITION     IN     CONTAINER    INDUSTRY 

Can  manufacturers  Increased  their  use  of 
steel  by  about  5  percent  In  1966,  when  about 
123  mlUlon  baseboxes  of  steel  were  con- 
sumed. Aluminum  consumption,  which 
amounted  to  less  than  6  million  baseboxes, 
nonetheless  increased  by  about  30  per  cent. 
The  principal  Inroad  made  by  aluminum  has 
been  in  beer  cans,  which  account  for  roughly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  aluminum  used  In  con- 
tainers. Its  most  widespread  use  has  been  for 
beer  can  ends,  which  account  for  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  aluminum  used  In  beer 
cans  and  for  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the  alu- 
minum consumed  by  can  manufacturers. 

In  1966,  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  beer  can 
ends  were  made  of  aluminum.  Consequently, 
the  inroad  made  by  aluminum  In  the  metal 
container  market  has  been  growing,  but  the 
scope  of  Its  application  has  been  somewhat 
limited.  It  Is  certain  that  steel  producers 
can  look  forward  to  Increased  competition 
from  aluminum  and  other  materials  In  the 
container  market  In  1967  and  In  the  years 
ahead.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  recent  in- 
novations made  by  the  Industry  should  pre- 
serve steel's  dominance  In  the  canning  field 
and  expand  the  tonnages  of  steel  consumed. 

These  Include  the  development  of  em- 
bossing and  lithographing  techniques  for 
steel  cans  and  the  Introduction  of  seamless 
drawn  cans  which  are  stamped  from  sheet 
steel.  One  of  the  best  grovrth  Items  for  steel 
use  In  the  container  field  during  1966  was 
the  soft  drink  can,  which  consumed  more 
than  10  million  baseboxes  of  steel,  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent  compared  with 
1965.  This  should  continue  to  be  growth  mar- 
ket during  the  current  year. 

RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION    SHOULD   REVIVE 

The  outlook  for  construction  activity,  par- 
ticularly for  residential  construction,  must 
take  Into  account  the  current  Imbalance  be- 
tween housing  starts  which  declined  by  about 
20  per  cent  in  1966  and  the  Increase  in  fam- 
ily formations.  This  imbalance,  when  coupled 
with  the  recent  easing  of  credit,  should  bring 
about  a  recovery  In  residential  construction. 
In  1966,  despite  the  decline  In  housing  starts 
which  usually  account  for  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  construction  activity,  steel  shipments  to 
this  constimlng  sector  Increased  by  about  1.2 
million  tons  as  other  types  of  construction 
performed  very  well.  This  year,  activity  in 
the  heavy  steel  consuming  segments  of  the 
industry  U  expected  to  continue  strong  and 
together  with  the  expected  improvement  in 
residential  construction  should  result  In  in- 
creased steel  consumption. 

WALL    STREET    AND    STEEL    STOCKS 

Since  1960,  and  particularly  since  the  Ken- 
nedy rollback  on  steel  prices  in  1962,  Wall 
Street  has  been  holding  steel  equities  in 
somewhat  disfavor. 

In  the  late  1950's,  following  three  succes- 
sive years  of  unparalleled  activity  and  pros- 
perity for  the  Industry,  serious  stagnation 
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and.  In  tact,  a  period  of  significant  decline 
dev«lop«d.  The  industry's  efforta  at  recovery 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  effectiveness  in 
escaping  the  doldrunxs  aroused  frequent  crit- 
icism over  the  manner  in  which  the  nation's 
most  baalc  bustne&s  waa  being  conducted. 
Concern  was  expressed  that  steel  might  be 
moving  on  the  road  that  had  been  taken  by 
the  coal  and  railroad  industries.  By  1962.  the 
industry's  earnings'  performance  was  such 
that  It  could  hardly  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  Investors.  In  that  year,  measured  as  a  per 
cent  of  sales,  net  income  sank  to  the  lowest 
levels  In  ten  years  at  Armco  (5.0  per  cent). 
Bethlehem  (4.3  per  cent).  Republic  (3.8  per 
cent),  and  United  States  Steel  (4.8  per  centi . 
This  record  was  topped  off  by  the  1962  price 
confrontation  and  its  implications  for  the 
future  trend  of  steel  profits,  so  that  at  this 
stage  much  of  Wall  Street's  disenchantment 
with  the  steel  stocks  was  based  on  fact  and 
good  logic. 

WAU.  srmzBT  doesn't  undebstand  new  steel 
iNDtrsraT 

Unfortunately,  without  following  the  In- 
dustry and  understanding  what  has  since 
taken  place,  many  writers  continue  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  arguments  against  steel 
Investment  that  they  used  4-5  years  ago. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Important  changes  have  oc- 
curred In  the  Industry  which  have  affected 
basic  attitudes,  investment  programs  and 
objectives,  product  development,  and  corpo- 
rate management  and  organization  In  short, 
there  has  been  a  change  In  steel  and  a  large 
segment  of  Wall  Street  doesn't  understand 
this  change  or  the  factors  that  have  been 
changing. 

The  reasons  usually  cited  for  holding  the 
steeU  In  disfavor  Include  the  following:  1.) 
undue  government  Intervention  In  steel  In- 
dustry affairs:  2  )  the  labor  situation  and 
steel's  labor  settlements;  3  I  the  inroads  Into 
steel  markets  made  by  substitute  materials: 
4.)  the  Import  problem;  and  5.)  the  coat  of 
new  steel  technology  required  to  "stay  In 
busmeM." 

Admittedly  the  steel  industry  has  not 
worked  out  ironclad  solutions  to  all  of  Its 
problems:  no  industry  has.  However.  It  is  in- 
valid to  maintain,  as  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  Wall  Street  community  does,  that  de- 
velopments In  the  Industry  during  the  last 
4-5  years  have  not  served  greatly  to  Improve 
the  Industry's  position. 

MANT     improvements     SINCE     1962 

since  1962.  steel's  relationship  with  Wash- 
ington has  benefited  from  efforts  on  both 
sides  to  establish  acceptable  channels  for 
communication  and  consultation.  Although 
steel  has  a  higher  labor  factor  than  other 
Industries,  its  most  recent  contract  settle- 
ment has  to  be  assessed  favorably  In  rela- 
tion to  a  number  of  the  recent  settlements 
in  other  industries  The  competition  from 
steel  substitutes  has  been  countered  by  the 
development  and  Introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Including  lighter-weight  high-strength 
steels,  and  the  modernization  of  the  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  in  recent  years 
has  improved  steel  quality,  particularly  In  the 
llpht  flat  rolled  secttori.  to  a  point  w.here  It 
will  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  Import 
situation. 

The  fact  that  m^iny  in  Wall  Street  have 
gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  current  steel 
developments  or  have  misjudged  their  sig- 
nificance Is  pointed  up  by  the  opinion  that 
the  sizeable  InveBtment  which  the  •.ndusT>- 
has  recently  made  in  continuous  hot  strip 
mills  will  not  enhance  earnings  out  is  .simply 
a  cost  that  has  to  be  borne  to  stay  In  the 
business.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  new  mills 
have  improved  yields  and  product  quality 
and  operate  at  increased  speeds  thereby  low- 
ering man-hour  requirements  for  a  given 
volume  of  output  They  are  essential  If  the 
industry  Is  to  satisfy  the  growing  require- 
ments of  its  customers  for  high  quality  sheet 


over  the  next  8  to  10  year  period.  Further- 
more, they  are  capmble  of  producing  large 
colls  In  excess  of  1,000  pounds  per  inch  of 
width,  a  decided  advantage  for  customers 
such  as  the  automotive  Industrv  and  others 
who  axe  interested  In  larger  colls. 

BOr    HAS    n-YEAR    PATOCT 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  financial  com- 
munity's evaluation  of  steel  industry  invest- 
ment. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  In 
Wall  Street  are  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
basic  oxygen  furnace  has  a  payout  of  3  years 
or  less.  In  short,  there  Is  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  what  new  s'^el  facilities  can  do. 

Wall  Streets  appraisal  of  the  steels  Is  re- 
flected m  the  fol. owing  table  which  shows 
what  had  happened  to  steel  equities  in  terms 
of  price  and  yield  during  the  period  1961- 
1965  and  In  1966. 
Price    earnings    ratios    and    yields    on    steel 

securities    averages    for     I961-6S    and    at 

market  close  Dec.  30,  1966   (Eight  largest 

producers) 

Avenge   Averaje      Price  Yield, 

piic*        /'*''^r  earnings  Dec  30. 

Company  earnings    1961  65  rain.         1966 

I    ratio,    ,      (in  Oet  30,        (m 

■  ll9ei4S  percent)      1966  percent) 


Armco I  ISiOX 

Bethlehem '  15. 2X 

Inland  ._ U.lX 

Jones  &  Laughlln >  13.3X 

National   13.6X 

Reputjiic I  1?.7X 

U  lied  States  Steel I  18. 2X 

Youngilown ;   10.  OX 
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STEEL    STOCKS    BAIXT 

After  the  first  of  the  year  prices  of  steel 
stocks  underwent  a  marked  appreciation 
based  to  a  significant  extent  on  an  easing  of 
money  rates  which  served  to  make  the  yields 
on  current  steel  dividends  most  attractive. 
The  general  lowering  of  Interest  rales  was 
usually  attributed  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's pursuing  a  policy  of  slackened  re- 
straint on  bank  credit.  This  e<islng  of  credit 
policy  was  reflected  In  the  money  market  as 
yields  on  the  latest  short-term  Treasury  bills 
dropped  substantlallv  to  the  lowest  levels  In 
more  than  six  months  On  January  16,  for 
example,  the  average  yield  on  thirteen-week 
bills  declined  to  4  716  per  cent  from  4  818  per 
cent  the  week  earlier.  Also  reflecting  the 
Fed's  credit  policy,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  the  nation's  fifth  largest  bank,  cut 
Its  charge  jn  stock  secured  loans  to  brokers 
from  6I4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  On  January 
26.  an  expected  Indu.stry-wide  cut  In  the 
"prime"  lending  rat.e  was  Inaugurated  when 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  announced  that  It 
had  reduced  its  minimum  rnte  on  loans  to 
buslne.sa  borrowers  to  5>,  per  rent  from  6 
per  cent. 

Price  movements  in  the  eight  largest  steel 
producers  between  December  30.  1966  and 
January  31.  1967  were  as  follows:  Armco  47 Vg 
TO  56^,,  Bethlehem  29':;  to  34''.,.  Inland  31% 
to  36''8,  Jones  and  Laughlln  46'.4  to  59tg, 
National  40^4  to  44 'a  Republic  39 Lg  to  44%, 
U.S.  Steel  37i„  to  44Jb  and  'Voungstown  26^ 
toai'a. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE  AT  GET- 
Ti'SBURG  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 
MAY  ;iO    1967 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanuiiou-s  corusent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  GoodhncI  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GOODLING   Mr   Speaker.  I  have 


had  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  the 
remarks  that  were  made  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Eugene  A.  Salet  at  the  100th  Memorial 
E>ay  Service  at  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  on  May  30,  1967,  as  well  as  the 
prayer  offered  on  that  occasion  by  Rev 
William  N.  Smeltzer.  Memorial  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church.  Gettys- 
burg. 

Because  of  the  meaningful  messages 
conveyed  by  these  two  deliveries.  I  feel 
privileged  to  introduce  them  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

PaAYER      OiTERED      IN      GETTYSBVHC      NATIONAL 

Cemetery.   May   30.    1967.   bt   Wq.liam  N 
Smeltzer 

Save  us.  our  Father,  from  either  Indiffer- 
ence or  unseemly  revelry  In  this  solemn 
hour,  lest  we  mock  those  who  lie  In  the  quiet 
places  they  liberated  from  the  scourge,  and 
their  comrades  in  whose  eyes  are  the  shad- 
owed memories  of  the  horrors  they  saw. 

Let  us  rather  gird  ourselves  to  finish  the 
work  they  began,  that  God's  peace  may  yet 
come  to  all  our  troubled  world. 

For  the  liberation  of  so  many  from  the 
cruel  hand  of  the  oppressor,  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  As  we  were  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  war.  so  may  we  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  ensure  a  Just  and  a  lasting  peace 

For  those  who  are  still  In  bondage,  we  ask 
a  speedy  liberation  Make  us  aware  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  to  create 
peace  In  our  own  hearts,  In  our  honie.=.  in 
every  as.soclatlon  with  our  fellow  men. 

Teach  us.  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  that  right- 
eousness alone  exalteth  a  nation  Lead  us; 
Inspire  us.  Make  us  Thy  people  to  walk  In 
Thy  way.  that  this  land  of  ours  may  become 
In  a  new  and  deeper  way.  God's  own  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  God  of  our  Fathers. 
who  Is  still  our  Ood.  and  through  tlie  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  we  pray.     .\men 

Remarks  by  Maj.  Gen.  EtrcENE  A.  SaLet  at 
100th  Memorial  Day  Service  Held  at 
Gettysbx'rc  National  Cemetery.  May  30, 
1967 

Congressman  Goodllng.  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentleman:  May  I  quote 
It'im  official  WWII  history: 

•'On  the  left  flank  where  tlie  German  In- 
fantry had  again  assaulted.  2d  Lieutenant 
Ray  M.  Borders  of  Company  M  seized  an 
abandoned  automatic  rlHe  and  .'^pra\ed  the 
Infantry  attackers  knocking  out  almobt  two 
full  squads  of  German  machine  guntiers  ' 

Now  may  I  quote  Captain  James  Spruill. 
who  two  months  before  he  gave  liis  life  in 
Vietnam,  wrote  to  his  wife.  "Please  don  t  let 
them  back  uhere  you  are  sell  me  d'l.vii  the 
river  with  talk  of  despair  and  defeat  Talk 
rather  of  steadfastness.  lo\alty  and  \  Ictory 
—  for  we  must  and  we  can  win  here.  There 
Is  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam  for  l'  will 
follow  us  everywhere  we  go  We  have  drawn 
the  line  here  and  the  America  we  all  know 
and  love  best  Is  not  one  to  break  away   ' 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Memorial  Day  is. 
as  you  know,  a  somber  day.  a  day  set  aside 
to  honor  men  like  Lt  Borders  i-.nd  Captain 
-SprulU  who  have  served  our  country;  who 
have  ma<le  the  supreme  sacrifice  It  is  also  a 
day  of  rededlcation  as  you  kii'  w.  This  day 
has  been  observed  for  100  years  now  d;itlng 
back  to  1868.  When  the  first  coiiir..ai.der  of 
the  Gr.md  Army  i>f  the  Republic — the  O.'^R— 
the  Ur.ion  Veterans  crganizatlon,  riesignated 
May  30th  as  a  day  set  aside  for  its  members 
to  decorate  the  graves  of  their  fallen  com- 
rades It  was  not  until  14  years  later,  in  1882. 
that  the  day  was  designated  as  Memorial 
Day  But  Its  ob.servancf  and  Its  pvirpo.-e  have 
remained  the  same  these  many  years — to 
honor  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  all 
our  wars  so  that  the  living  could  enioy  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 
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I  know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  this  day  is  also  a  symbol  of  hope,  of 
confidence,  and  of  pride- -hope  for  a  more 
peaceful  world,  confidence  In  the  Nation's 
strength,  and  pride  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  all  the  men  and  women  In  them,  at  home 
and  in  distant  lands.  On  this,  the  100th 
observance  of  Memorial  Day,  more  than 
♦00.000  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  on  duty  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  serve  on  the  front  line 
of  the  defense  of  freedom.  They  are  engaged 
in  "war  winning"  and  "peace  making  "  tasks 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  world  peace  as 
well  as  to  South  Vietnam's  survival  against 
aggression  They  are  part  of  the  free  world's 
stand  in  the  part  of  the  world  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  "The  crucial  arena 
of  man's  striving  for  Independence  and 
order  "  On  this  1967  Memorial  Day.  then,  let 
us  also  take  special  note  of  the  gallant 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and  coast 
guardsmen  who  are  performing  their  combat 
and  supporting  rUsslons  In  Southeast  Asia 
with  matchless  valor  and  superb  skill.  They 
are  giving  their  best.  They  do  honor  to  the 
liighest  traditions  of  American  fighting  men. 
We  honor  and  salute  them. 

But  is  this  enough?  We  cannot  discharge 
our  solemn  obligation  to  our  gallant  dead, 
and  to  our  men  In  Vietnam  by  mere  words  or 
gestures.  We — each  of  us — need  to  act — to  be 
committed —to  be  Involved  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  heritage.  The  need  of  the  hour, 
atwve  all  else.  Is  a  dynamic  awakening  of 
our  American  public  opinion  In  support  of 
a  worthy,  clear-cut,  comprehensive  reem- 
phasizlng  of  our  American  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions. And  so,  for  the  remainder  of  my  time 
this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  address  three 
aspects  of  the  moral  fibre  of  our  citizenry 
which  need  some  rethinking  and  reemphasis 
from  time  to  time.  These  are:  discipline, 
principle,  and   acceptance   of   responsibility. 

discipline 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  writes,  "No  horse 
gets  anywhere  until  he  is  harnessed.  No 
Pteam  or  gas  ever  drives  anything  until  it 
is  confined.  No  Niagara  is  ever  turned  Into 
light  and  power  until  It  is  tunneled.  No  life 
ever  grows  great  until  it  Is  focused,  dedi- 
cated, disciplined." 

Discipline,  I  believe  ...  Is  a  particularly 
appropriate  subject  to  dissect  as  we  look 
at  our  Nation  and  our  world  today.  For  the 
challenges  of  our  age — and  the  conflicts  we 
face  today — are.  in  reality,  a  conflict  between 
forms  of  discipline.  As  a  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Burke,  once  said 
of  the  cold  war,  "It  is  a  competition  between 
the  type  of  discipline  a  free  society  must 
possess  to  remain  free — which  is  self  disci- 
pline, wherein  they  choose  to  govern  their 
own  lives,  or — the  alternative — a  ruthless 
form  of  discipline  Imposed  by  external 
pressure — the  discipline  of  force,  coercion, 
terror  and  intimidation." 

We,  as  citizens,  often  may  be  prone  to 
look  upon  the  word  discipline  as  something 
restrictive  and  severe.  But  certainly  It  is 
not  that  In  America — for  our  democratic 
system  is  based  on  discipline.  Our  free  gov- 
'■^nment  depends  on  seif-dlsclpllned  indl- 
'•■iduals  who  freely  adhere — because  they  want 
to  adhere — to  the  rules  of  our  society. 

As  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
each  of  us  must  fully  appreciate  and  under- 
stand- and  willingly  recapture — more  of  this 
self-dlsclpllne  of  which  I  speak. 

principles 

Since  my  arrival  here  In  Pennsylvania 
thirty-four  months  ago,  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  to  speak  to  groups  of  young 
people.  One  point  I  always  make  with  these 
young  men  and  women  is  that  they  must  set 
nigh  standards  and  stick  to  them. 

Thomas  Pjiine  once  said,  "I  love  the  man 
»'ho  can  smile  In  trouble,  who  can  gather 
strength  from  distress,  and  grow  brave  by 
•-eaction.   Tls  the  business  of  little  minds  to 


shrink,  but  he  whose  heart  Is  firm  and  whose 
conscience  approves  bis  conduct  'will  pursue 
his  principles  unto  death." 

We  can  well  draw  a  parallel  here  to  setting 
our  own  high  standards,  and  that  is  we 
collectively  must  establish  sound  principles 
as  a  Nation  and  rigorously  adhere  to  them — 
we  must  never  compromise  them. 

It  Is  said  that  the  great  artist  Michel- 
angelo was  lying  on  his  back  high  on  a  scaf- 
fold inside  the  Slstlne  Chapel  carefully  out- 
lining and  painting  small  figures  In  a  corner 
of  the  celling.  A  friend  came  to  him  and 
asked  why  he  took  such  pains  with  these 
small  figures  that  would  be  a  long  distance 
away  from  the  viewers  and  scarcely  t>e  seen. 
"After  all",  said  the  friend,  "who  will  know 
whether  they  are  perfect  or  not." 

"I  will,"  said  the  artist. 

We  need  such  steadfast  principles  today 
as  displayed  by  Michelangelo — principles 
based  on  those  priceless  Ingredients  of  char- 
acter, honor,  Integrity,  loyalty,  devotion  to 
duty  and  tenacity  of  purpose — America  as  a 
whole,  and  Americans,  as  Individuals,  must 
adhere  to  these  bedrock  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  has  operated 
lor  nearly  200  years  if  she  Is  to  remain  the 
bastion  of  free  people.  Remember  that  we 
can  remain  the  land  of  the  free  only  as  long 
as  we  remain  the  home  of  the  brave.  As 
Daniel  Webster  stated,  "God  grants  liberty 
only  to  those  who  love  it  and  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  It." 

Within  our  constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  lie  those  exalted  prin- 
ciples which  reflect  our  great  past  and 
which  form  the  foundation  of  our  promising 
future.  And  so — I  submit — that  we  as  Amer- 
icans, should  make  every  effort  to  recapture 
and  understand-  their  meaning  more  clearly 
and  draw  on  them  more  strongly  and  con- 
tinually as  we  move  Into  the  decades  ahead. 
These  principles  must  always  be  the  driving 
force  behind  our  actions  and  the  criteria 
against  which  these  actions  are  measured. 
We  must  continue  to  nurture  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  mental  strength  necessary  to 
maintain  our  principles,  as  a  Nation. 

acceptance  of  responsibility 

My  third  point  is  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility. 

With  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  two  areas  of  responsibility  we 
sometimes  overlook. 

The  first  Is  the  responsibility  to  our- 
selves— to  develop  our  own  talents  and  em- 
ploy them  as  fully  and  as  usefully  as  we 
know  how. 

The  keys  which  fit  the  door  to  this  Na- 
tion's survival  are  held  by  each  Individual 
citizen.  These  keys  are  faith — not  fear;  cour- 
age— not  complacency;  patriotism — not  pa- 
tronage; and  sacrifice — not  selfishness.  The 
clarion  call  to  be  individually  bold,  decisive, 
creative  and  morally  strong  Is  as  clear  to  us 
here  in  the  20th  century  America  as  it  was 
to  our  forefathers  through  the  long,  painful 
decades  when  they  stood  alone  and  fought 
for  liberty  and  Justice.  As  someone  said  one 
hundred  years  ago  when  we  ptished  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  to  the  Pacific  and  built 
this  great  Nation,  "The  cowards  never 
started  and  the  weak  never  arrived." 

And  so,  in  developing  this  responsibility 
to  ourselves,  we  must  look  outside  our  pres- 
ent realm  of  activities. 

We  must  learn  to  ask  a  lot  of  ourselves 
in  assuming  the  myriad  personal  responsi- 
bilities that  befall  us  as  citizens. 

My  second  and  last  point  under  responsi- 
bility Is  one  which  I  make  at  each  appear- 
ance such  as  this  and  have  made  In  speak- 
ing to  a  number  of  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  this  past  year.  This  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  youth. 

Our  American  youth  possess  the  talents, 
the  ability,  the  skill,  and  the  vigor  to  carry 
America  to  continued  greatness.  They  are 
this  Nation's  greatest  single  resource.  It  Is  up 


to  us  as  adults  to  show  them  the  way  In 
developing  these  attributes  and  to  assure 
that  their  capabilities  are  properly  brought 
to  bear  and  enthusiastically  put  to  work  for 
the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  explosion  of  science  and  technology 
has  opened  doors  never  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Today,  change  Is  more  rapid  and 
meaningful  than  In  any  period  during  the 
past  five  hundred  years,  at  least.  Therefore, 
the  heavy  mantle  of  free  world  leadership, 
which  has  been  carried  on  our  shoulders. 
will  drape  itself  more  securely  and  more 
gracefully  on  the  shoulders  of  our  youth  if 
we  are  effective  In  showing  them  the  way. 

To  see  such  acceptance  of  challenge  and 
responsibility,  I  suggest  that  we  need  only 
look  at  the  superior  performance  of  our 
youth  In  South  Vietnam  today  to  be  reas- 
siu'ed  of  their  mettle  and  quality — for  by 
and  large  the  men  who  constitute  our  fight- 
ing forces  out  there  are  young  men.  I  am  for 
one  heartened  by  their  performance,  their 
patriotism,  their  tenacity  of  purpjose  and 
their  devotion  to  duty  in  that  disrt,ant 
country. 

Almost  one  year  ago,  during  Armed  Forces 
Week,  Eric  Severeld  of  CBS-TV  news,  posed 
the  question  as  to  what  made  the  soldiers 
do  so  well  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  and  I  quote: 

"The  real  answer  must  be  deep  In  the 
tissues  of  whatever  is  the  substance  that 
keeps  America  from  becoming  unstuck.  It 
must  have  something  to  do  with  their  parents 
and  teachers  and  pastors.  With  their  4-H 
Clubs  and  Scout  Troops  and  neighborhood 
centers  and  groups — it  has  to  do  with  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  team,  with  the  dis- 
honor of  letting  It  down.  But  it  also  has  to 
do  with  their  implicit  unreasoned  belief  in 
their  country  and  in  their  natural  beliefs  In 
themselves  as  persons — whatever  the  full 
answer,  It  is  a  considerable  thing  they  are 
doing  when  they  stick  at  this  kind  of  war — 
they  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  not  covered  with  mud  and 
weariness  and  nightly  fear  to  pay  a  meas- 
ure of  respect." 

I  submit  that  our  youth  In  that  conflict  are 
most  ably  assuming  their  responsibility.  Each 
one  of  us  must  assure  that  we  fully  accept 
ours. 

closing 

These  three  thoughts  I  would  leave  with 
you  then  which  I  hope  will  serve  well  as 
gtildelines  for  the  future: 

First,  Discipline — which  is  necessary  In 
working  toward  the  achievement  of  our  com- 
mon goals  as  Americans.  I  want  to  reem- 
phasize  self-discipline  which  is  the  only 
really  effective  form  of  discipline. 

Secondli/,  Principle — which  must  always 
provide  the  guiding  force  and  direction  to  our 
efforts,  and 

Thirdly,  Acceptance  of  Responsibility — 
•which  is  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life 
where  each  citizen  traditionally  works  for 
his  Nation  as  well  as  for  himself. 

If  we  are  to  understand  America,  we  should 
know  that  Its  great  heritage  is  rooted  in 
divine  teachings  and  nurtured  by  the  deeds 
and  words  of  honorable  and  brave  men.  This 
they  demonstrated  at  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Alamo,  here  at  Gettysburg,  The  Philippines, 
the  Argonne  Forest.  Anzio,  Normandy,  Pork 
Chop  Hill.  Iwo  Jlma;  their  zeal  and  Ideals 
have  stained  our  altar  of  liberty  through 
self-sacrifice  and  denial.  This  is  the  challenge 
of  our  heritage,  to  maintain  and  sustain 
these  IJnlted  States. 

When,  as  a  Nation  or  as  Individuals,  we 
look  into  the  future  we  will  do  well  to  draix- 
on  some  thoughts  from  one  of  our  great 
Presidents — Theodore  Roosevelt — which  are 
contained  in  these  lines.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  the  critic  who  cotmts,  nor  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better.  The  credit  belongs  to 
the  man  who  Is  actually  in  the  arena;  whose 
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(ace  U  marred  by  dust  at.d  sweait  and  blood; 
who  strlTea  valiantly,  who  errs  and  comes  up 
short  again  and  Again,  who  knows  great 
enthuslaams,  the  great  devotions,  and  who 
spends  hlmaeU  on  a  worthy  caus*.  who  at  the 
best  knowa  In  the  end  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement;  and  who,  at  the  worst,  If  he 
fails,  at  least  falls  while  daring  greatly,  so 
that  bis  place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor 
defeat." 
Thank  you. 

POLISH   MILITARy   AID   TO   NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr,  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
January  I  met  in  my  office  with  several 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  the  Polish 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  State.  Our 
discussion  concerned  the  manner  in 
which  Poland  would  pay  its  Public  Law 
480  debts  to  the  United  States  of  which 
$20  million  fell  due  in  1967.  I  raised 
questions  regarding  Poland's  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  and  was  informed  it  was 
strictly  economic,  I  was  assured  without 
qualification  that  no  military  aid  of  any 
form.  Including  arms,  was  being  sent 
from  Poland  to  our  enemies  in  North 
Vietnam. 

This  assurance  wa.s  used  to  bolster  the 
State  Department's  argument  against  my 
suggestion  that  we  should  exercise  our 
option  to  demand  payment  of  the  Polish 
debt  In  U.S.  dollars  rather  than  zlotys 
By  accepting  payment  in  Polish  local 
currency  we  would  ease  Poland's  finan- 
cial burdens  and  thus  increase  US  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  so  the  State  De- 
partment officials  argued. 

Apparently  we  accomplished  the  for- 
mer— although  I  strongly  protested  the 
action  at  the  time — but  we  certainly  did 
not  accomplish  the  latter  because  Poland 
is  now  officially  acknowledged  to  be  sup- 
plying arms  and  weapons  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

One  would  expect — after  our  generous 
aid  to  Poland's  financial  plight,  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
which  It  has  received  in  the  past— that 
Poland  would  at  least  restrict  its  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  to  Items  other 
than  military  hardware.  'We  should  have 
used  the  strongest  diplomatic  pressures  to 
accomplish  this,  but  obviously  we  did 
not.  The  State  Department  viewed  these 
developments,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Washington  Post,  not  with  shock  and 
dlagiist  at  Poland's  shipments  of  weap- 
ons, but  instead  expressed  no  surprise  or 
Indignation  at  all.  It  was  the  usual,  "ho 
hum"  business  as  usual  attitude. 

I  am  not  certain  who  formulates  our 
policy  toward  Poland,  but  I  was  hopeful 
that  It  would  take  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude when  Mr,  Zblgniew  Brzezinkl  was 
appointed  to  the  Policy  Planning  Council 
of  the  Department  with  the  specific  as- 
signment to  work  on  East  European 
policy. 


Mr.  Brzezinkl  was  not  present  at  the 
January  meeting  in  my  office  but  from 
reading  his  books  I  know  he  has  a  very 
perceptive  mind  In  analyzing  develop- 
ments in  Communist  countries.  His  ma- 
jor work,  "The  Soviet  Bloc,"  Is  a  classic 
m  Us  field  and  I  consider  his  effort  "Al- 
ternative to  Partition"  to  be  a  realistic 
basis  for  our  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  that  book.  Mr.  Brzezinkl  argurd: 

In  very  broad  Krms,  American  economic 
assistance  policy  with  respect  to  East  Europe 
s.^ould  be  guided  by  two  basis  criteria  when- 
ever a  country  Increase.')  the  scope  of  Its  ex- 
ternal independence  frum  .Soviet  control,  It 
should  be  rewarded,  whenever  a  country  ap- 
preciably Uberailzes  its  domestic  system.  It 
should  be  rewarded  .•\nd  similarly  when  ever 
an  iipposlte  trend  develops,  the  Unltc-d  States 
should  be  prepared  to  discontinue  Its  assist- 
ance, withdraw  special  privileges,  such  as  the 
most-favored  nation  clause  (a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  East  Europeans) .  and 
should  nut  hesitate  to  indicate  the  political 
motivations  involved.  Given  East  Europe's 
acute  need  for  foreign  capital  investment,  the 
flexible  use  of  American  long-term  credits 
m  this  regard  could  be  an  Important  source 
of  lever.ige 

That  l3  why  it  is  cause  for  regret  that  the 
United  Stales  Congress  has  been  so  rigid  with 
reg.ird  to  the  most-favored-natlon  clause  and 
to  the  application  of  Public  Law  480  to  com- 
munist countries.  Legislative  restrictions  on 
economic  policy  toward  the  communist 
states  automatically  restrict  the  power  of  the 
executive  to  negotiate  with  the  communist 
states.  Increasing  the  executive's  room  for 
maneuver  would  increase  Its  ability  to  de- 
mand concessions  fr 'm  the  c  jmmunist  states 
in  exchange  for  mure  trade  and  credit.  As 
things  stand  nuw.  the  communists,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Soviets,  can  publicly  accuse  the 
United  States  of  restricting  trade  and  Wash- 
ington Is  unable  W>  respond  by  Inviting  them 
to  negotiate  on  this  l.ssue  This  Ls  a  hindrance 
lo  effective  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Fur- 
thermore, dependence  on  Congress  to  exercise 
negative  economic  .sanctions  denies  American 
policy-makers  the  flcxlbl;lty  and  the  ireedom 
of  timing  that  Is  necessary  In  the  use  of 
economic  changes  In  the  communist  world, 
whereas  promptness  In  responding  to  change 
and  to  opportunity  Is  of  the  essence  A  share 
of  the  blame  for  this  Congressional  rigidity, 
however,  rests  with  the  executive  branch. 
Had  It  demonstrated  earlier  not  only  ita 
capacity  to  use  economic  leverage  positively, 
whenever  favorable  developments  In  t.he  East 
warranted  It.  but  also  Ita  willingness  to  use 
them  negatively.  1  e  ,  to  withdraw  such 
privileges  whenever  retrograde  trends  In  the 
East  called  for  such  action,  some  Con- 
gressional suspicion  at  least  might  have  been 
allayed, 

Mr.  Brzezinkl  argues  that  our  policy 
toward  Eastern  Europe  should  be  one  of 
reward  for  independence  from  the  hard- 
line Soviet  position,  isolation,  rebuke, 
and  some  form  of  economic  punishment 
when  the  independence  is  forsaken.  He 
concludes  that  the  Executive  has  been 
all  too  willing  to  grant  conce.ssions  to 
the  Eastern  European  countries,  but 
equally  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cessions once  the  initial  reason  for  ex- 
tending them  is  no  longer  valid. 

Poland  Is  a  case  In  point  I  still  be- 
lieve in  the  "October  revolution  of 
1956  "  and  the  course  that  Mr  Goraulka 
laid  down  at  that  time  and  would  sup- 
port U.S.  policy  to  encourage  the  earlier 
policy.  It  was.  after  all.  Secretary  Dulles 
and  President  Elsenhower  who  initiated 
the  policy.  But  we  must  be  realistic.  The 


Polish  Government  program  and  actions 
today  are  incompatible  in  many  respects 
to  the  October  1956  program  of  na- 
tional communism.  Persecution  of  the 
church  has  increased,  individual  liberty 
has  again  been  restricted,  and  the  intel- 
lectuals who  dared  to  speak  the  truth 
about  the  regime  have  been  severely 
reprimanded. 

One  searches  in  vain  for  any  varia- 
tions in  the  foreign  policy  of  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  shipment  of  arms  to  North  Viet- 
nam is  one  more  example  of  the  myth 
of  Poland  s  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Once  we  were  told  that  Poland 
had  to  go  along  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  it  had  no  choice  because  of  Its 
economic  deiaendence  on  Moscow.  How- 
ever, our  aid  and  concessions  were  sup- 
posed to  undermine  Polish  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  two  things  has  happened. 
Either  our  aid  has  not  undermined  the 
Polish  dependence  on  Moscow — in  which 
case  it  Is  not  likely  that  it  ever  will,  and 
accordingly  we  should  review  our  entire 
foreign  policy  toward  Poland:  or  else 
it  has  made  Poland  more  independent 
permitting  it  to  go  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union  not  because  it  has  to,  but  because 
it  wants  to. 


L\'NDON  BAINES  JOHNSON:  LEAD- 
ER OF  HIS  PARTY.  LEADER  OP 
HIS  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dow  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King!  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  this  special  order  today 
in  order  that  I  might  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a 
speech  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Saturday  to  a  group  of 
prominent  Democrats  in  California. 

It  was  what  Is  traditionally  called  a 
political  speech. 

Yet,  though  the  context  might  have 
been  i>artlsan,  the  wise  words  spoken 
there  were  above  party. 

They  were  words  from  the  leader  of 
his  Nation  to  the  people  of  his  Nation. 

They  were  words  which  ranged  from 
the  great  humanitarian  tradition  of 
Democratic  Presidents,  like  Truman  and 
Kennedy  and  Roosevelt,  to  the  problems 
of  world  peace,  to  the  meeting  at  the 
summit  in  southern  New  Jersey,  to  the 
daily  decisions  which  a  President  muM 
agonize  over  as  he  seeks  to  meet  hli 
worldwide  responsibilities. 

The  President's  speech  struck  a  deep 
chord  of  response  In  many  people- 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

He  described  how  far  the  United 
States  has  come  in  assuming  responsi- 
bilities for  prosperity,  peace,  friendship, 
freedom,  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

He  described  how  deeply  a  President 
feels  when  he  receives  the  personal  sup- 
port of  men  and  women  he  has  known— 
and  many  he  has  not  known — for  many, 
many  years. 

And  finally  he  described  something  of 
the  problem — the  promise — of  what  It  Is 
like  to  be  an  American  and  an  electeu 
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leader  In  a  world  so  filled  with  terrors 
and  torments,  and  hopes  and  dreams. 

I  introduce  the  President's  remarks 
at  the  President's  Club  Dinner  in  Los 
Angeles  on  June  23 — without  a  single 
thought  for  partisan  political  advantage. 

I  simply  believe  the  President's  re- 
marks should  be  read  by  everyone  Inter- 
ested In  peace,  prosperity,  and  a  more 
tranquil  and  happy  world. 

These  are  very  personal  words  from 
President  Johnson.  They  come  from  the 
heart.  They  dramatically  underscore  his 
philosophy:  "Let  us  reason  together." 

If  ever  the  world  needed  a  little  more 
reasoning  together,  It  Is  today. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  bal- 
anced responsible  approach  he  has  dem- 
onstrated to  his  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  He  has  shown  himself  a 
true  leader  of  his  party  and  a  great 
leader  of  his  Nation. 

The  address  follows : 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  a  President's 

CLtTB  Dinner,  CENrtmY   Plaza  Hotel,  Los 

Angeles.  Calit. 

When  I  heard  that  you  were  holding  a 
political  science  seminar  in  Los  Angeles  to- 
night— with  a  modest  tuition  fee — I  decided 
I  would  like  to  Join  you. 

California,  aside  from  being  the  largest  and 
greatest  State  in  the  Union.  Is  also  a  proving 
ground  for  political  theories.  The  world  has 
been  told  so  often  that  a  successful  poli- 
tician really  had  to  be  something  of  an  actor. 
California  now  seems  to  have  proved  it. 

I  know  many  of  you  here  are  interested  In 
show  business — especially  In  motion  pictures. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  Ppsldent 
sleeps  better  every  night  knowing  ttrat  Jack 
Valentl  Is  your  president. 

Jack  has  told  me  about  a  new  film  he  has 
Just  seen.  ba.sed  on  California  Democratic 
politics  The  first  scene  shows  all  the  Demo- 
cratic le.idershlp  of  California  In  a  smoke- 
flUed  room.  And  to  reduce  the  budget  for  this 
scene  Jack  said  there  is  no  sound  track.  But 
that  doesn't  detract  from  the  m'  vie — be- 
cause nobody  was  talking  to  each  other 
anyway. 

After  going  through  the  problems  of 
Punta  del  Este  and  Vietnam,  the  pickets  and 
protestors  and  then  the  Middle-East,  it  lE 
quite  a  comfort  for  me  to  come  here  and  en- 
Joy  the  peace  and  quiet  of  California 
politics. 

I  want  to  get  in  some  plugs  here  and  now 
because  I  hope  no  one  ever  charges  me  with 
Ingratitude  or  short  memory.  I  am  too  busy 
getting  ahead  to  ever  try  to  get  even. 

I  dont  know  how  I  can  thank  this  wonder- 
ful orchestra  for  the  entertainment  they 
have  given  us.  and  Ed  Ames,  the  Supremes. 
Eddie  Martin  and  the  others  who  have  helped 
them,  because  they  want  to  help  me.  They 
will  always  have  a  special  spot  In  my  heart. 

To  those  of  you  who  came  here  tonight 
to  help  the  Democratic  Party.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  35  years 
I  have  been  In  Washington  you  have  made 
the  Democratic  Party  debt  free  tonight. 

Every  one  of  you  have  had  to  give  up  a 
few  dresses,  or  postpone  a  few  bills — pay- 
ment of  them — .  or  not  take  your  trip,  or 
sacHflce  In  some  way.  You  did  not  give  to 
your  favorite  charity — you  gave  to  us. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  it,  that 
I  appreciate  It  and  I  am  thankful  that  this 
country  has  jjeople  like  you  who  will  help 
their  President  get  rid  of  this  burden  he 
has  been  carrying  I  inherited  a  debt  of  $4 
nillUon  when  I  became  President.  I  Inherited 
a  campaign  that  was  Just  around  the  comer 
In  November  1963.  a  campaign  In  the  spring 
<rf  1964.  and  all  through  that  year. 

After  having  spent  many  millions  of  dol- 
l*rt   in    that   campaign,    we    still    owed   $4 


million.  We  have  been  trying  to  work  our- 
selves out  from  under  It  ever  since. 
Tonight  you  made  It.  To  that  grand 
man,  other  than  whom  there  Is  no  other 
like  him  In  the  NatJon,  Arthur  Krlm,  who 
heads  the  President's  Club,  and  to  Lou 
Wasaerman,  who  Is  associated  with  him,  I  say 
that  every  Democrat  should  revere  your 
memory  and  your  contribution. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  dinner,  we  can 
now  begin  to  marshal  the  resources  that  we 
need  to  carry  our  case  to  all  the  people  in 
the  election  of  1968. 

I  came  here  tonight  to  speak  very  briefly 
to  you  about  our  commitments  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities: Of  our  Party's  commitments 
to  all  the  American  people,  of  our  Nation's 
responsibilities  in  the  world. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago,  with  the  election 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic 
Party  made  a  promise  to  every  American.  We 
pledged  otu'selves  to  revitalize  the  old  Ameri- 
can dream  of  Individual  opportunity.  We  de- 
clared that  the  task  of  government  was  to 
provide  each  Amercan  with  the  chance  to 
achieve  his  full  capadtlee. 

Through  four  administrations  of  our 
Democratic  Party  we  have  kept  faith  with 
that  commitment.  Franklin  Roosevelt  prom- 
ised a  New  Deal  and  he  delivered  It.  Harry 
Truman  pledged  a  Pair  Deal — and  we  got  It. 
Jolin  Kennedy  promised  to  get  America 
moving  again — and  he  did  it. 

Then  In  1964,  our  Demorcatlc  Party  was 
re-elected  on  the  most  far-reaching  platform 
that  any  party  ever  had  by  the  greatest  total 
number  of  votes  that  any  party  had  ever  had, 
by  the  highest  percentage  that  any  candi- 
date ever  received.  .  .  .  Since  that  day  86 
percent  of  the  promises  made  in  that  plat- 
form are  tonight  the  law  of  this  land. 

The  Congress  that  you  elected  that  year, 
the  great  89th  Congress,  charted  a  road  to 
new  American  greatness  that  our  children 
are  going  to  be  reading  about  in  the  centuries 
to  come.  Your  great,  able,  and  hard-working 
California  delegation  In  the  Congress,  and 
your  Democratic  leaders  here  in  your  State, 
did  their  full  share  of  this  work.  I  want  to 
publicly  express  my  personal  gratitude  to 
each  member  of  that  delegation  In  Congress 
and  here  and  say  thank  you  very  much. 

Don't  change  them.  Some  of  them  vote 
wrong  once  In  a  while.  We  dont  see  every- 
thing alike.  If  we  did,  we  would  all  want  the 
same  wife.  We  all  do  the  best  we  can.  We  all 
do  what  we  thing  Is  right.  The  big  problem 
is  knowing  what  is  right. 

In  the  middle  third  of  this  century,  great 
Presidents  and  great  Congressmen  have  cut 
through  the  tangle  of  doubt,  dissension,  and 
disinterest  that  for  years  blocked  millions 
of  Americans  on  the  road  to  a  better  life. 

These  men  that  did  that  were  doers,  not 
doubters.  They  saw  America's  destiny  as  a 
thing  to  be  achieved  and  they  set  out  to 
achieve  it.  They  made  very  bold  promises  to 
all  of  our  people  and,  as  I  observed  a  moment 
ago.  they  kept  those  promises. 

Democrats  cannot  speak  tonight  only  of  the 
proud  past  that  they  have  all  helped  to  build. 
They  must  speak  tonight  of  the  gap  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  What  Is  that? 

When  millions  of  American  children  still 
lack  decent  medical  care. 

When  one  out  of  every  six  Americans  lives 
in  a  Elvmi. 

When  fllth  is  heavy  In  the  air,  in  our  rivers. 
our  lakes,  and  our  waters. 

When  Americans  do  not  feel  safe  on  the 
streets  at  night  or  even  In  the  day  time  or 
In  their  homes. 

When  millions  of  .Americans  have  less  than 
75  cents  a  day  to  spend  on  the  food  that  they 
eat. 

When  all  these  things  are  true,  we  cannot 
luxuriate  In  our  record.  We  have  much  to  do. 
Much  more  to  do.  The  clock  is  ticking. 

In  our  time  we  have  drawn  the  roadmaps 
of  progress.  But  a  roadmap  is  not  a  road. 
Passing  a  good  bill  Is  progress,  but  it  is  only 


the  first  stage  of  progress.  We  need  the  re- 
sources that  will  make  that  bill  work.  A 
single  legislative  victory  cannot  teach  a  child 
to  read  and  cannot  prepare  or  train  a  man  to 
hold  a  job  and  make  out  of  him  a  taxpayer 
instead  of  a  tax  eater. 

We  are  getting  started  on  building  these 
roads.  But  we  cannot  rest  until  they  are 
built — until  we  have  translated  the  bright 
laws  into  better  lives  for  all  of  our  people. 
So,  those  who  fought  us  when  we  gained  our 
first  victories  for  America  are  still  fighting. 
The  voices  of  gloom  and  doom,  criticism, 
complaints,  obstruction  for  obstruction's 
sake.  We  Just  cannot  sit  by  and  let  them  win 
by  attrition  what  they  lost  in  the  open  strug- 
gle In  the  election  and  in  the  Congress  the 
past  three  years. 

If  we  are  alert  to  that  danger,  if  we  press  on 
to  redeem  the  promises  that  we  have  made 
and  the  hopes  that  we  have  aroused,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Because  you  know  and  I  know  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  party  of  the  people.  It  Is 
the  party  for  the  folks. 

In  your  minds  tonight,  quite  apart  from 
partisan  matters,  I  am  sure  others  of  our 
country  In  the  world— ^in  Vietnam,  where  our 
brave  sons  are  dying  to  redeem  a  pledge  to 
freedom  that  the  United  States  of  America 
made — in  the  Middle  East,  where  the  rights 
of  men  and  the  rights  of  nations  are 
threatened. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  goals 
and  of  our  resolution  in  Vietnam.  Earlier 
this  week,  Just  an  hour  before  the  United 
Nations  met.  I  stated  America's  position  on 
the  somber  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
said: 

"Our  country  is  committed — and  we  here 
reiterate  that  commitment  today — to  a  peace 
that  is  based  on  five  principles: 

"First,  the  recognized  right  of  national 
life. 

"Second,  Justice  for  the  refugees. 

"Third.   Innocent   maritime  passage. 

"Fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  de- 
structive arms  race. 

"And  fifth,  political  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  for  all." 

Let  the  world  be  sure  of  what  I  think  you 
can  be  sure  of  and  that  Is:  As  long  as  I 
am  the  President  of  this  country  America 
will  keep  her  commitments  and  America  will 
meet  her  responsibilities. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  repeat  and  warn  the 
faint-hearted  and  the  weak-kneed  that  this 
Is  a  time  of  testing  for  our  country,  a  time 
of  testing  at  home  and  a  time  of  testing 
abroad  In  122  other  countries  that  are  watch- 
ing us  through  their  fleldglasses. 

But  there  have  been  many  times  of  test- 
ing for  the  American  people — and  we  have 
risen  to  that  challenge  together,  firm  In  our 
resolve  before — ^and  we  shall  rise  again. 

This  morning  In  New  Jersey,  at  what  the 
distinguished  Chairman  called  a  little  farm- 
house, we  had  another  meeting.  It  was  a 
smaller  meeting  than  this  one.  It  cost  less. 
But  since  It  has  attracted  some  attention,  I 
think  I  shall  say  a  word  about  It. 

It  was  a  good  meeting  and  I  am  very  glad 
it  took  place.  I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend, 
the  great  Democratic  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Dick  Hughes,  and  my  newly-made  friend.  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  president  of  the  college,  who 
is  a  Republican.  They  found  a  very  quiet 
place  for  us  to  meet. 

This  morning  I  found  myself  in  a  house 
that  had  been  visited  l>efore  by  Presidents — 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  So  It  was  In  no  partisan  party  spirit 
that  we  went  to  Hollybush.  We  went  to  serve 
what  we  believed  to  be  a  great  national 
purpose,  the  purpose  of  peace  for  human 
beings. 

I  said  to  the  Chairman  that  we  have  200 
million  people  and  we  might  have  even  had 
200  million  the  day  before  yesterday  when 
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Patricic  Lyndon  Nugent  was  born,  but  we 
didn't  announce  that  •*?  had  reached  thit 
goal  that  duy.  because  I  know  imn^fdlately 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  wuuld  have  charged 
the  Administration  with  having  a  credlbiutv 
gap 

I  said  that  we  not  only  had  a  re.sponslbillty 
to  our  200  million  and  their  more  than 
200  million — the  400  million  together — but 
we  had  a  respoasibility  to  three  billion  peo- 
ple In  the  world  because  of  our  strength  and 
obligations  as  great  powers:  that  responsi- 
bility was  peace  and  trying  not  only  to  se- 
cure It  for  ourselves  but  to  secure  it  for  all 
humaa  beings. 

The  world's  peace  now  hangs  heavily  to- 
night upon  the  wisdom.  Judgment,  and 
understanding  of  these  two  very  great 
States — the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union 

There  are  deep  and  very  serious  differences 
In  our  two  societies,  but  one  thing  we  do 
have  In  common,  a^  Chairman  Kosygln  him- 
self said  when  he  addressed  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ls  a  grave  responsibility  for  world 
peace  In  a  nuclear  age.  Every  crlsLs  in  the  last 
20  years  has  necessarily  Invoked  that  common 
responsibility  and  repeatedly  we  have  seen 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  Incomplete 
understanding 

We  have  also  repeatedly  seen  that  when 
others  are  Irresponsible  In  word  or  In  deed 
a  very  special  burden  for  care  se<?m3  to  al- 
ways fall  upon  America  So  I  was  glad  to 
meet  with  Chalnnan  Kosygln  this  morning. 
We  talked  throughout  the  day  quietly  and 
straightforwardly. 

I  am  glad  to  sjiy  to  you  that  I  found  he 
came  to  our  meeting  in  the  same  spirit.  He 
had  some  seniority  on  me  He  had  been  a 
grandfather  for  over  18  years  and  I  had  been 
a  grandfather  for  only  18  hours,  but  he 
and  I  agreed  that  we  both  very  much  wanted 
a  world  of  peace  for  our  grandchildren. 

We  talked  about  the  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  In  det.iU  We  *hall  continue  to  talk 
about  them.  We  talked  about  the  problems 
of  Southeastern  Asia  We  talked  about  the 
arms  race  and  about  the  need  for  new  agree- 
ments there.  We  talked  about  the  need  for 
common  action  on  constructive  initiatives 
for  peace.  We  reached  no  new  agreements — 
almost,  but  not  quite  New  agreements  are 
not  always  reached  In  a  .ilngle  conversa- 
tion. So.  we  are  going  to  eat  lunch  and  spend 
Sunday  together  again  at  HoUybush. 

I  don't  want  to  overstate  the  case.  I  don't 
want  to  get  your  hopes  too  high.  I  do  think. 
though,  that  we  understand  each  other 
better.  I  do  think  that  I  was  able  to  make 
it  very  clear,  indeed,  that  the  strength  and 
the  determination  of  our  country  and  the 
government  are  fully  matched  by  our  per- 
sistent eagerness  to  talk  and  to  work,  to 
fight  for  peace  and  friendship  with  all  who 
will  work  and  talk  with  as. 

But  all  of  you  must  remember  that  one 
meeting  does  not  make  a  peace.  I  don't  think 
there  Is  anyone  In  the  world  who  ever  wanted 
peace  more  than  the  leaders  In  the  world  of 
countries  who  are  not  at  peace  You  must  all 
remember  that  there  have  been  many  meet- 
ings before  and  they  have  not  ended  our 
troubles  nor  have  they  ended  our  danger. 
There  Is  not  a  nation  In  the  world  we  would 
trade  places  with  tonight 

These  meetings  Just  have  not  ended  our 
troubles  and  our  dangers  and  I  cannot 
promise  you  that  that  wtU  not  happen  again. 
The  world  remains  a  very  small  and  very 
dangerous  one  .MI  nations,  even  the  greatest 
of  them  have  hard  and  pilnful  choices  ahe.id 
of  them.  What  I  can  tell  you  tonight — and 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all— is  that  it 
does  help  a  lot  to  sit  down  and  look  at  a  man 
In  the  eye  all  day  long  and  try  to  reason 
with  him.  particularly  if  he  Is  trying  to  rea- 
son with  you  That  is  why  we  went  to  H^lly- 
bush  this  morning  .md  reasoning  together 
there  today  w,is  the  spirit  of  HoUybush 

I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  that  is  my  way  of  doing  things— 


'Come  now,"  as  Isaiah  said,  'and  let  us  rea- 
son together  "  What  I  think  is  even  more 
important — that  Is  the  way  I  think  we  must 
Anally  achieve  peace 

Those  who  do  not  smell  the  powder  or  hear 
the  bla.st  of  cannon,  who  enjoy  the  luxur-. 
and  freedom  of  free  speech  and  the  right  to 
exercise  It  most  freely  at  times  really  do  not 
understand  the  burdens  that  our  Marines  are 
carrying  there  tonight,  who  are  dying  for 
their  country,  or  the  burdens  that  their  com- 
manders are  carrying,  who  wish  they  were 
ill  home  asleep  m  bed.  or  even  carrying  a 
placard  of  some  kind 

But  they  can't  be  and  still  retain  our  na- 
tional honor  They  can't  be  and  still  preserve 
our  freedom  They  can  t  be  and  still  protect 
our  system  Wiien  they  can  be — with  honor — 
tliey  win  be  -at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Sometimes  I  think  of  my  friends  who  don't 
understand  all  of  the  cables  I  read  from  all 
of  the  122  countries  They  don't  hear  all  the 
voices  of  despair  and  of  all  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions that  come  to  us  through  the  day 
Sometimes  I  think  of  that  Biblical  Injunc- 
tion, when  I  see  them  advising  their  fellow 
citizens  to  negotiate  and  saying  we  want 
peace  and  all  of  those  things. 

I  try  to  look  with  understanding  and  char- 
ity upon  them  and  m  the  words  of  that 
Biblical  admonition.  "God.  forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  really  what  they  do" 

I  can  Just  say  this  to  you  There  Is  no 
human  being  in  this  world  who  wants  to 
avoid  war  more  than  I  do.  There  Is  no  human 
being  In  this  world  who  wants  peace  in  Viet- 
nam or  In  the  Middle  E.ist  more  than  I  do 

When  they  tell  me  to  negotiate.  I  say. 
"Amen."  I  have  been  ready  to  negotiate  and 
sit  down  at  a  conference  table  every  hour  of 
every  day  that  I  have  been  President  of  this 
country,  but  I  Just  cannot  negotiate  wltii 
myself. 

And  these  protestors  haven't  been  able  to 
deliver  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  any  place  yet 

I  was  not  elected  your  President  to  liq- 
uidate our  agreements  in  Southeast  Asia  I 
was  not  elected  your  President  to  run  out  on 
our  commitments  in  the  Middle  East.  If  that 
is  what  yiu  want,  you  will  have  to  get 
another  President 

But  I  am  going-  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times — any  time,  any  place,  anywhere,  If. 
in  my  Judgment.  It  can  possibly,  conceivably 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  That  is  why  I  went 
to  that  little  farmhouse  way  up  on  the  New 
Jersey  Pike  today  to  spend  the  day,  and  that 
:.s  why  I  am  going  to  get  over  to  see  my 
ftrandsoM  by  daylight  In  the  morning. 

I  have  been  up  since  4  30  1  30  this  time 
I  have  been  about  24  hours  on  the  go.  Then 
we  will  fly  back  to  New  Jersey  Sunday  for 
another  go  at  HoUybush. 

All  I  ask  of  you  Is  two  things 

Be  proud  of  yourself,  of  your  family,  and 
of  your  associates  for  making  my  burden 
light  by  coming  here  and  cleaning  up  this 
debt,  wiping  the  slate  clean,  and  making  the 
Democratic  Party  Hscally  sound  and  solvent 
where  we  don't  have  to  carry  a  tin  cup  and 
walk  around  begging.  That  Is  number  one 

Number  two — give  me  your  confidence  and 
your  prayers,  because.  God  knows.  I  need 
them. 

I  looked  at  all  my  communications  the 
other  day  my  phone  calls,  and  my  visitors 
and  I  finally  observed  to  one  of  my  assistants. 
"Why  does  nearly  everybody  say  something 
ugly  to  the  President"*" 

He  said  "Mr  President.  I  have  worked 
here  f ..r  29  years  I  was  here  with  Mr  Roose- 
velt. Mr  Truman.  Mr  Elsenhower,  and  Mr 
Kennedy"  And,  he  said.  "Somehow  or  other 
the  people  Just  don't  seem  to  like  Presidents  " 

That  may  be  true  at  times,  but  when  I 
read  about  my  decline  and  my  defeat.  I  lo<-ik 
back  over  the  problems  that  other  Presidents 
have  had  and  I  don't  seem  to  remember  manv 
of  them  that  the  American  people  turned 
their  b.acks  on  In  a  time  of  crisis  or  In  a  time 
of  war 

Whatever  the  prophets  may  say  and  what- 


ever the  columnists  may  write— back  to  Lin- 
coln's time,  at  least--that  Is  all  the  time  I 
have  had  to  research,  since  I  .'started  reading 
these  columns— no  President  has  ever  been 
turned  upon  when  he  was  engaged  In  trying 
to  protect  his  country  and  Its  Interest! 
against  a  foreign  foe. 

So  about  all  the  strength  that  we  have 
and  the  strength  of  our  system,  the  strength 
o:'  our  courageous  young  men  who  are  ready 
to  die  for  that  system,  and  the  strength  that 
cumcs  from  your  confidence  and  the  comfort 
that  comes  from  your  support  and  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  room  tonleiht.  what- 
ever color,  whatever  religion,  whatever  par- 
tv— there  are  not  all  Democrats  here.  Some 
Republicans  want  to  help  the  President,  too— 
I  want  to  say  this-  "i'ou  will  never  know  how 
much  the  confidence  that  you  have  given  me 
txinlitht  means  to  me  and  how  much  strength 
It  will  give  me  In  the  days  ahead  when  1  will 
need  It  most 

Thank  you.  Good  night. 
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OPEN    LETTER    TO    PREMIER 
KOSYbiN 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
proviou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  '\'ork  (Mr,  Addabbq]  is 
recc^-nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22  there  appeared  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  paid  for  by  the  Committee  To  Re- 
store Lithuania's  Independence,  one  of 
who.^e  directors  is  Mr.  Anthony  B,  Ma- 
zeika,  my  constituent,  and  a  director  of 
the  Lithuanian  World  Review.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  proper  question  to  Premier 
Kosyiiin.  especially  when  Premier  Kosy- 
gln now  calls  on  the  great  free  nation 
of  Israel  to  simply  give  up  territor>"  val- 
iantly won  against  the  ageres.sor  nations 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia refused  to  even  permit  the  question 
of  the  captive  nations  to  reach  the  U.N 
A^s^embly  for  discussion — nations  taken 
by  an  aggressor. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  aforemen- 
tioned ad  clearly  .sets  forth  the  facts  and 
I  herewith  .^ubmit  the  copy  of  said  ad 

The  B.tmc   Question:    Open   Lettftr  to 
Premier  Kosygin 

On  June  \'?.  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier 
Aleksei  Kosygln,  in  addre.'-sing  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  accu.sed  Israel  of 
continuing  aggression  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Kcpublic.  Syria 
and  Jordan, 

Mr  Kosygln  defined  continuing  aggression 
as  attempts  "to  Interfere  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Independent  countries  und  peoples, 
to  Impose  on  them,  from  the  outside,  politi- 
cal concepts  and  views  alien  to  them  on  the 
social  order" 

The  Soviet  Premier  Is  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  his  state  has  » 
long  record  of  cDnspiracy  against  the  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  Integrity  of  Independ- 
ent nations.  While  vituperating  against  thf 
State  of  Israel.  Mr,  Kosygln  would  do  well  to 
cjn.slder  his  own  governments  continuing 
aggression  The  most  conspicuous  victims  of 
Joint  Sovlet-Fiusslan  and  Nazi  German  ag- 
gre.ssion  are  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia, 

The  annexHtlon  of  the  Baltic  Slates  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  pre-detennined  by  the 
Ribbcntrop-Molotov  pact  of  August  23,  1939 
The  igreement  stated  "In  the  event  of  ter- 
ritorial and  political  rearranre.ment  In  the 
ureas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  states  (Estonia. 
Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Finland),  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Lithuania  shall  represent 
the  boundary  of  the  spheres  of  Influence  of 
Germany  and  tl;o  U  S  S  R  " 

While    the    attention    of    the    world    wa* 


focused  on  the  Blitzkrieg  in  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  Imposed  Its  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence," On  June  15,  1940.  troops  and  tanks 
of  the  Red  Army  poured  into  the  Baltic 
States,  Moscow  hastily  set  up  puppet  govern- 
ments A  single  list  of  representatives,  hand- 
picked  by  Moscow,  WHS  proposed  to  the 
■  liberated"  countries.  To  Insure  the  election 
of  the  Communist  candidates,  tens  of  thou- 
.s,ind-  .  :  people  were  arrested  on  the  eve  of 
ihe  elections  as  a  threat  to  those  who  pro- 
test by  refusal  to  vote.  The  decisions  of  the 
•elected  representatives"  to  "request"  Incor- 
poration of  the  three  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were 
prepared  in  Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the 
occupyln'.;  Red  Army, 

In  their  zeal  to  Impose  their  alien  system 
oa  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported  or 
liquidated  700.000  men.  women  and  children 
from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June,  1941 
and  March,  1951.  Not  withstanding  this  In- 
human oppression,  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  persevere  In  their  aspirations  toward 
personal  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence 

WKile  addressing  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr  Kosygln  unequivocally  stated.  "In  the 
coiitse  of  its  50  year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
h^s  reg.irded  all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect:  every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  national  state  of  Its 
owi:  This  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Ur.k'U,  While  upholding  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples to  self-determination,  the  Soviet  Union 
Just  ,is  resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by 
any  state  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy 
toward  other  countries — a  policy  of  oonquest 
of  foreign  lands  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
peoples  living  there," 

In  riew  of  the  above  facts,  we  request  the 
Premier  to  clarify  the  following  questions: 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
violate  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia"' 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
the  Baltic  States'' 

When  will  the  Soviet  military  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from 
its  policy  of  Russlflcatlon  and  Sovietizatlon 
of  the  B.altlc  peoples'' 

When  will  the  Baltic  victims  of  mass  de- 
portation be  allowed  to  return  to  their  home- 
lands'' 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  Interfer- 
ing in  the  fKilltlcal.  social,  and  religious  life 
of  the  Balltc  States? 

Mr,  Premier,  the  Baltic  Republics  have 
a  right  to  preserve  their  own  languages,  reli- 
gious freedoms,  traditions  and  political  as- 
pirations. Will  you  enact  measures  to  correct 
the  gross  Injustices  Imposed  by  Stalin  on 
the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore  Indejjend- 
ence — or  are  your  noble  words  addressed  to 
the  General  .Assembly  mere  hypocrisy? 

CoMMrrTEE     To     Restore     Lithuania's 
Independence 

New  "Vork,  N.Y. 

I  Executive  Ooordlnators :  Alglrdaa  Bod- 
reckls,  Romas  Kezys,  Anthony  B.  Mazelka. 
Joseph  Mlklovas,  Anthony  V.  Snleckus.) 


TOWARD     PERMANENT     PEACE    IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


today  introducing  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  encourage  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  Middle  East  ten- 
sions and  work  toward  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  which  will  be  conducive  to  a 
lasting  peace  in  that  area.  I  particularly 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  for  taking  the 
lead  in  proposing  this  measure. 

This  resolution  sets  forth  certain  basic 
principles  upon  which  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  and  should 
be  achieved,  foremost  of  which  is  that 
the  President  should  encourage  the  State 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  to  conduct 
direct  negotiations  to  resolve  the  under- 
lying problems  which  led  to  the  recent 
armed  conflict. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  refutes  the 
specious  position  of  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  Soviet  Union  by  urging  the 
President  to  oppose,  as  any  precondition 
of  Middle  East  negotiations,  the  require- 
ment that  Israel  relinquish  the  terri- 
tories she  held  at  the  time  of  the  cease- 
fire. 

Although  this  resolution  urges  the 
President  to  have  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  work  out  their  own  problems. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  world's  major 
powers  must  bear  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  recent  conflict.  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  would  benefit  greatly  if  all 
agree  to  let  their  neighbors  live  in  peace 
and  diverted  the  vast  sums  spent  on  arms 
to  economic  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle  East  needs 
water,  not  war;  it  needs  tractors  more 
than  tanks,  bread  more  than  bombs,  eco- 
nomic prosperity  more  than  senseless 
death  and  destruction.  Therefore.  I  call 
upon  not  only  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions, but  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  as 
well,  to  convene,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  disarmament  conference  with  a  view 
toward  ending,  once  and  for  all,  the  ship- 
ments of  arms,  weapons,  and  "advisers" 
to  the  Middle  East  and  to  provide,  in 
their  place,  the  knowledge  and  financial 
support  needed  for  the  economic  growth 
of  the  area. 

I  believe  this  resolution  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  our  colleagues  and  I 
include  the  text  herewith,  for  insertion 
Into  the  Record: 
Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 

in  the  Middle  East 

Whereas,  an  Internal  IfUddle  East  conflict 
inherently  endangers  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  world  community  of  nations; 

and 

Whereas,  an  open  door  In  the  Middle  East 
is  vital  to  the  flow  of  world  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  by  United  Nations  Declaration 
Israel  legally  deserves  the  status  and  rights 
of  a  sovereign  nation  and  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity which  such  status  entails;  and 

■Whereas,  many  thousands  lost  their  lives 
In  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  tfie  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved  only  if: 

1.  The  existence  and  sovereignty  of  Israel 
Is  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 

2.  Freedom  of  passage  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Is  guaranteed  not 
only  to  Israel  but  to  all  nations; 

3.  Final  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 


the  State  of  Israel  is  made  and  such  bound- 
aries are  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 

4,  Effective  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
the  flow  of  arms  Into  the  Middle  East  from 
other  members  of  the  world  community; 

5,  All  nations  address  themselves  to  a  final 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  the  Middle  East:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  order  that  lasting  peace  may  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Middle  East,  urges  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States: 

1.  To  use  all  diplomatic  resources  at  his 
command,  including  our  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  to  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  five  aforementioned  objectives, 
and 

2.  To  avoid  repeating  the  mistake  of  1956 
which  led  to  resumption  of  hostilities  eleven 
years  later,  by  opposing,  as  a  precondition 
to  the  discussion  and  negotiation  of  the 
aforementioned  five  objectives,  the  relin- 
quishment by  Israel  of  territories  possessed 
at  the  time  the  cease  fire  was  effectuated, 
and 

3.  To  encourage,  through  all  diplomatic 
means,  a  resolution  of  the  underlying  prob- 
lems which  led  to  armed  conflict  among  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East,  through  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states. 


PROTECTION   FOR   THE   NATION'S 
LETTER  CARRIERS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  will 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  or 
kill  a  letter  carrier  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  wonder  why  it  has  not 
been  enacted  before.  We  have  made  such 
provision  in  the  past  for  post  office  in- 
spectors, for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  employees 
of  the  Secret  Seri'ice,  employees  engaged 
in  animal  disease  control  work,  and  so 
forth.  It  seems  manifest  to  me  that  the 
letter  carrier  is  even  more  deserving  of 
our  protection,  and  that  his  lack  of  cover- 
age under  our  statutes  is  an  inadvertent 
omission. 

As  he  walks  the  street  with  the  mail 
on  his  back,  the  mailman  is  readily  iden- 
tifiable by  the  uniform  he  wears  as  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  makes  him  an  easy  target 
for  any  person  who  harbors  a  grudge 
against  the  Government. 

"When  the  mail  is  slow — when  welfare 
checks,  or  annuity  checks,  and  so  forth, 
are  delayed — disgruntled  patrons  occa- 
sionally try  to  take  out  their  frustrations 
by  assaulting  the  letter  carrier  who.  of 
course,  is  not  responsible  for  the  tardi- 
ness in  the  first  place.  This  happens 
more  often  than  most  of  us  would  expect. 

Under  present  day  conditions,  the  Na- 
tion's mailmen  carry  trillions  of  dollars 
in  reasonably  negotiable  paper  in  their 
sacks  each  year.  This  makes  the  letter 
carrier  an  attractive  target  for  a  smash 
and  grab  raid.  Ironically  the  grabbing  is 
a  Federal  offense,  but  the  smashing  Is 
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not.  It  la  a  crime  to  Interfere  with  the 
madls,  but  not  a  Federal  crime  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mailman. 

The  postal  inspection  service  informs 
me  that  during  a  recent  6-month  period 
there  were  approximately  40  robberies  of 
letter  carriers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  This  hazard  is  growing  and 
it  is  time  that  we  provide  an  effective 
deterrent  through  Federal  prosecution. 

If  a  letter  carrier  is  assaulted  on  the 
job  today  he  must  bring  action  in  the 
local  courts  himself.  Local  courts  are  too 
often  not  deeply  concerned  with  protect- 
ing the  persons  of  these  valuable  Fed- 
eral employees. 

We  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  po- 
tential wrongdoers  that  the  entire  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  behind  the  letter  carrier  as 
he  waUu  the  streets  of  America,  and 
that  those  who  dare  to  interfere  with 
him  physically  do  so  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring stiff  reprisals  from  the  Govern- 
ment he  represents. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will  do  that. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  POUCY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is 
scheduling  an  Initial  set  of  hearings  In 
mid-July  on  the  future  of  U.S.  trade 
policy.  As  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, I  have  recently  announced  some  of 
our  plans. 

The  lead  witness  at  the  first  hearing, 
on  July  11,  will  be  Ambassador  William 
H.  Roth,  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Tes- 
timony of  congressional  delegates  to  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations  will  be 
heard  Wednesday,  July  12.  On  Thursday, 
July  13,  distinguished  foreign  observers 
have  been  invited  to  give  their  views  on 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
trading  world  of  the  future;  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  Younger.  Director  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 
London,  and  Dr.  Aurello  Peccel,  execu- 
tive manager  of  Olivetti  General  Elec- 
tric, Milan,  will  testify  then.  At  a  final 
hearing,  on  Thursday.  July  20,  there  will 
be  a  simiming  up;  on  that  occasion  the 
witnesses  will  be  David  Rockefeller. 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
and  George  Ball,  formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  Intention  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
to  look  forward  as  well  a^  backward,  and 
to  try  to  anticipate  the  problems  of  the 
future.  In  so  doing,  we  expect  to  achieve 
a  worthwhile  congressional  appraisal  of 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

A  number  of  study  papers,  written  on 
Invitation,  are  in  preparation  to  assist 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  These 
papers  will  be  published  later. 

But  the  limited  number  of  hearings. 


and  the  fact  that  these  papers  are  in- 
vited, may  work  against  our  intention 
to  canvass  the  widest  range  of  opinion 
on  trade  policy.  It  has  l)een  decided 
therefore  to  Invite  Interested  parties  to 
present  their  views  on  US.  trade  policy 
In  writing  to  the  subcommittee. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's study  Is  the  long  view  of  our  trade 
policy,  our  questions  are  about  what  is 
to  be  negotiated  and  how  it  is  to  be  done, 
what  issues  are  becoming  less  important, 
and  what  more  important.  It  is  Intended 
that  we  should  broadly  assess  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  Is  not  that  we  should 
ignore  or  minimize  the  special  or  sectoral 
Interests,  but  that  our  attention  should 
be  focused  on  Issues  of  policy  for  the  next 
5  or  10  years. 

Within  these  broad  limits,  the  subcom- 
mittee proposes  to  publLsh  the  statements 
of  interested  persons  and  groups.  Since 
the  Invitation  is  extended  generally,  the 
subcommittee  reserves  the  option  to  re- 
frain from  publishing  statements  or 
parts  of  statements  that  are  either  too 
long  or  not  germane  to  the  issue  of  the 
future  of  U  S    trade  policy. 

I  request  that  Interested  parties  send 
their  statement  before  July  31,  1967.  to 
Congressman  Hale  Bocgs,  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Room  G-133.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
20510. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
substance  of  a  form  letter,  addre.ssed  by 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  to  a  few  who  have  already 
Inquired,  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

Congress  lif  the  Unittd  States. 

Joi.NT  Economic  Committee. 

June  27.  1967. 

DE^R  Mr. :  Congre.ssman  Hale 

Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  SubcomniUtee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  has  asked  that  I 
respond  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  Sub- 
committee As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee 
has  scheduled  an  Initial  set  of  hearings,  In 
mid-July  which  l.s  the  first  stage  In  a  Con- 
gressional appraisal  of  future  US    policy. 

The  Intention  of  the  Subcommittee  Is  to 
canvass  a  wide  range  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  limited  number  of  hearings  may 
work  against  this  purpose  In  the  short  run. 
It  has  been  decided  therefore  to  Invite  In- 
terested parties.  Includlnij;  yourself,  both  by 
letter  and  through  the  Congressional  Record, 
to  present  In  writing  their  views  on  US. 
Trade  Policy 

You  will  understand  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  that  the  subject  of  the  study  Is 
the  long  view  of  our  trade  policy.  Our  ques- 
tions are  about  what  Is  to  be  negotiated  and 
how  It  is  to  be  done,  what  issues  are  becom- 
ing less  Important,  and  what  more  Impor- 
tant. It  Is  Intended  that  we  should  broadly 
assess  the  national  Interest  It  Ls  not  that 
we  should  Ignore  or  minimize  the  special  or 
sectoral  interests,  but  that  our  attention 
should  be  focused  on  issues  of  policy  for  the 
next  Ave  or  ten  years 

Within  the  broad  limits  descrll)ed  In  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Subc<.>mmlttee  pro- 
poses to  publish  the  statements.  Since  the 
Invitation  Is  extended  generally  to  Interested 
parties,  the  SubcomnUttee  reserves  the  option 
to  refrain  from  publishing  statements  or 
parts  of  statements  that  are  either  too  long 
or  not  germane  to  the  Issue  of  The  Future  of 
U-S  Trade  Policy.  If  you  wish  to  submit  a 
statement,  please  send  It.  before  July  31.  1967, 
to  Congressman  Hale  Boggs.  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Joint  Economic 


Committee,  Room  0-133,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC   20510. 
Sincerely  yours. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WISE  WORDS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  offered  a  reasonable  and 
flexible  policy  for  bringing  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  And  by  so  doing,  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  and  support  of  all 
the  American  people. 

I  am  glad  to  rep>ort  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  in  an  editorial,  warmly 
praised  the  President's  speech  of  last 
Monday.  The  paper  finds  that  Mr.  John- 
son's discussion  of  the  Middle  Elast.  "In 
contrast  to  that  by  Premier  Kosygln, 
was  well  reasoned  and  carefully  re- 
strained." 

The  Bulletin  continues: 

Mr.  Johnson  displayed  commendable  Ini- 
tiative In  outlining  this  country's  position  In 
advance  of  Premier  Kosygtn's  address  .  .  . 
The  President.  In  urging  all  to  avoid  the 
early  adoption  of  rigid  positions,  left  open  a 
way  to  negotiations  from  the  pwsture  of  flex- 
ibility that  Is  so  vital  to  effective  diplomacy. 

We  can  only  hope  that  responsible 
voices  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, who  are  involved  in  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East,  will  heed  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

I  Prom   the   Philadelphia  Bulletin.   June  20, 

19671 

The  President's  Prescription 

President  Johnson's  discussion  of  the 
Middle  East,  in  contrast  to  that  by  Premier 
Kosygln.  was  well  reasoned  and  carefully 
restrained. 

Mr.  Johnson  very  properly  stressed  Israel's 
right  to  live.  This  right,  which  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  refuse  to  grant,  has  been  the  root 
cause  of  the  Middle  East's  troubles  for  the 
past  20  years.  Properly,  too,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  very  clear  this  country's  position  that 
the  Soviet  supported  effort  to  force  Israel 
back  Immediately  to  its  pre-war  lines  would 
bring  nothing  but  new  hostilities. 

As  a  very  practical  matter  Israel's  sole 
bargaining  power  In  the  negotiations  that 
mu.st  come  with  the  Arab  nations  will  be 
the  territory  she  gained — and  continues  to 
hold. 

The  President  declared  that  a  real  and 
tasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  will  come 
about  only  as  the  result  of  agreement* 
reached  among  those  who  live  and  must 
continue  to  live  there.  With  this  declara- 
tion went  an  admonition  to  Israel  against 
permitting  her  very  considerable  military 
gains  to  make  her  Insensitive  to  the  rights 
of  her  admittedly  militant  neighbors. 

Mr.  Johnson  displayed  commendable 
Initiative  In  outlining  this  country's  posi- 
tion In  advance  of  Premier  Kosygln's  ad- 
dress before  the  United  Nation's  General 
Assembly.  The  President.  In  urging  all  to 
avoid  the  early  adoption  of  rigid  positions, 
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left  open  a  way  to  negotiations  from  the 
posture  of  flexibility  so  vital  to  effective 
diplomacy. 

With  this  went  Mr.  Johnson's  pledge  that 
the  United  States  will  help  the  nations 
directly  involved  to  reason  together  and  live 
together.  He  offered  help  specifically  In  solv- 
ing the  refugee  problem  which  has  afflicted 
the  area  as  a  cancer. 

It  Is,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  a  time  for 
patience  rather  than  propaganda  and  for 
magnanimity  rather  than  malice.  For,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  p>olnted  out,  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world  Is  at  stake. 

The  President's  temperate  approach  will, 
hopefully,  set  a  favorable  diplomatic  cli- 
mate for  a  critical  week — a  week  In  which 
some  detente  must  be  reached. 


PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES  USED 
BY  SOME  OEO  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
long,  this  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  on  the  request  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  funds  for  contin- 
uing the  so-called  war  on  poverty.  In  the 
last  few  months,  I  have  become  very 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  poverty 
program,  and  would  like  to  enlighten  my 
colleagues  as  to  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures used  by  some  OEO  officials. 

Last  summer  the  Dallas  County  and 
Selma  City  Board  of  Education  operated 
a  Joint  Headstart  project.  This  project 
was  a  success,  and  local  officials  there 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
Headstart  would  again  be  funded  this 
year. 

Here  Ie  a  telegram  received  by  my  of- 
fice and  by  local  officials  in  Dallas  County 
on  June  6 : 

After  final  review  by  our  staff  today,  we 
expect  to  approve  your  summer  Head  Start 
program.  We  need  one  more  piece  of  Infor- 
mation to  complete  our  processing,  and  a 
representative  of  our  regional  staff  Is  there  In 
Selma  today  gathering  this  data.  If  we  have 
all  these  details  In  hand  tomorrow,  we  would 
hope  that  we  can  complete  and  approve  your 
summer  Head  Start  program  at  that  time. 
Frank  Sloan, 
Regional  Director,  OEO,  Atlanta. 

On  the  basis  of  this  telegram  from 
the  regional  director,  the  schobl  offi- 
cials began  making  their  final  plans  for 
Headstart.  You  do  not  take  a  program  of 
this  magnitude  and  begin  it  overnight. 
OEO  officials  drag  their  feet  as  long  as 
possible,  in  fact  too  long,  to  allow  our 
people  time  to  effectively  and  efflclentiy 
plan  a  Headstart  program 

Pour  days  later,  Dallas  and  Selma 
officials  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sloan 
saying  that  he  had  tentatively  concluded 
that  the  application  should  be  refused. 
The  reason  it  was  refused,  according  to 
Mr.  Sloan,  was  that  it  was  designed  to 
serve  only  Negro  children  on  a  segre- 
Wted  basis  and  to  tokenly  serve  only 
white  children  on  a  racially  segregated 
basis. 

Mr.  Joseph  Plckard,  superintendent  of 
city   schools   in    Selma,    answered   Mr. 
CXin 1109— Part  13 


Sloan's  charges  in  a  letter  dated  June  12. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  a  copy 
of  his  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Jttne  12,  1967. 
Mr.  Franie  K.  Sloan, 
Director,  Southeast  Region, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

DBAS  Mr.  Sloan:  Today,  June  12,  1967,  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfonso 
McOhee  of  your  office  stating  that  you  had 
tentatively  concluded  that  our  Project  Head 
Start  application  should  be  refused. 

Mr.  McOhee's  letter  makes  a  number  of 
statements  that  I  believe  need  some  atten- 
tion: 

(1)  "The  proposed  program,  as  reflected 
by  center  locations,  staS  recruitment  and 
assignment  and  recriiltment  of  eligible  en- 
roUees,  appears  to  be  designed  to  substan- 
tially serve  only  eligible  Negro  children  and 
their  families  and  to  serve  them  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  and  to  totally  serve  the  eligible 
white  children  and  their  families  on  a  racially 
segregated  basis." 

As  I  understand  the  Head  Start  Program, 
It  is  designed  to  help  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  who  will  be  entering 
school  In  September  to  have  a  two-months' 
program  that  will  offer  them  experiences  that 
they  need  before  they  begin  regular  first 
grade  work.  The  vast  majority  of  eligible 
children  In  Selma  are  Negro.  Therefore,  It 
follows  that  If  the  eligible  children  are  to 
be  served  most  centers  will  be  predominantly 
Negro  and  some  may  be  entirely  Negro. 

After  two  very  successful  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams In  1965  and  1966  which  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  Negro  children  only,  this  year 
onr  plan  Included  a  fifth  center  which  would 
take  care  of  white  and  Negro  children  on  a 
desegregated  basis.  A  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren at  this  center  are  white,  but  Negro 
children  are  included  also. 

(2)  Quoting  from  Mr.  McOhee's  letter 
again: 

"The  historically  white  school  which  would 
be  used  as  a  center  reflects  a  design  to  serve 
eligible  white  children  and  their  families 
on  a  token  and  segregated  basis." 

The  above  statement  Is  categorically  un- 
true In  that  Negro  children  were  definitely 
enrolled  at  the  center  mentioned.  Also,  at- 
tention Is  again  celled  to  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  eligible  children  are  Negro. 
Few  white  children  can  qualify  for  Head 
Start  because  of  low  Income  requirements. 

(3)  Quoting  again  from  Mr.  McOhee's  let-  ' 
ter: 

"It  would  probably  follow  that  a  program 
staff  at  the  all-Negro  centers  would  be  com- 
prised of  all-Negro  personnel  and  the  pro- 
gram staff  at  the  historically  white  school 
would  be  comprised  of  all  white  personnel." 

The  above  statement  li  not  only  untrue, 
but  It  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  an 
Investigator  named  Sampson  was  told  the 
exact  numbers  of  personnel  of  each  race  to 
be  used  at  each  center.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  personnel  to  be  employed  were  twelve 
(12)  Negro  teachers  and  four  (4)  white 
teachers,  and  eleven  (11)  Negro  aides  and 
five  (6)  white  aides.  All  white  aides  were 
scheduled  to  wcurk  at  the  four  centers  that 
have  been  historically  Negro  centers.  Two 
(2)  Negro  aides  were  assigned  to  previously 
white  center.  Two  (2)  of  the  white  teachers 
were  assigned  to  historically  Negro  centers. 

Another  quotation  from  Mr.  McOhee's  let- 
ter: 

"In  violation  of  OEO  gtildellnes  (that  each 
center  serve  the  eUglble  children  who  reside 
In  a  separate,  compctct,  geographic  area  whose 
boundaries  are  drawn  without  regard  to  race) 
the  propoMd  program  would  allow  enrollees 
to  choose  to  attend  any  center  on  a  freedom 
of  choice  basis.  This  is  probably  mtended  as 
a  signal  to  both  Negro  and  white  enrollees 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  attend  the 
center  In  schools  which  has  historically  been 
designated  for  their  respective  races." 


This  statement  is  basically  untrue.  Chil- 
dren were  recrtilted  to  attend  the  center 
closest  to  their  homes  according  to  bound- 
aries set  up  for  the  program.  In  perhaps  two 
or  three  Instances  white  children,  eligible 
by  income  standards,  had  moved  from  one 
area  to  another  but  requested  to  attend  the 
center  that  was  definitely  expected  to  be  de- 
segregated. We  would  have  been  glad  to  tell 
these  children  that  they  must  attend  the 
center  closest  to  their  new  residence  If  this 
were  requested  by  OEO  officials.  However,  I 
know  of  no  such  request  from  the  Investi- 
gators, Sampson  and  Webster. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  during 
the  four  days  (June  7-10)  that  the  Inves- 
tigators, Sampson  and  Webster,  were  In 
Selma,  at  no  time  did  either  of  the  gentle- 
men do  me  the  covu-tesy  of  calling  on  me  to 
discuss  the  entire  matter.  I  was  told  on 
Wednesday,  June  7,  that  they  would  see  me 
on  Thursday,  but  at  no  time  on  Thursday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  did  they  request  a  con- 
ference. 

These  Investigators  did  call  a  meeting  of 
four  (4)  of  our  Negro  principals  without  any 
authorization  from  this  office.  I  question  this 
procedure  and  other  techniques  used  by  the 
Investigators. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  your  tele- 
gram of  June  6,  which  grave  us  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  project  would  be  approved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  received  Mr.  McOhee's 
letter  a  half  hour  after  the  program  was 
scheduled  to  begin. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  If  I  can  give  you  other  Informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Pickakd, 

Superintendent. 

Selma  and  Dallas  County  officials  felt 
it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  a  hearing, 
but  somehow  five  officials  showed  up  in 
Selma  last  week.  What  happened  is  best 
expressed  in  this  article  from  the  Selma 
Times -Journal: 

Actually,  no  one  really  expected  anything 
to  be  solved  at  the  hearing  in  the  first  place. 
Nobody  wanted  It  except  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  they  probably  regret 
It  a  day  too  late.  And,  well  they  should. 
James  H.  Heller.  Assistant  General  Counsel 
for  OEO,  contributed  poorly  toward  enhanc- 
ing the  sharply  diminished  Image  of  OEO. 
He  was  arrogant,  conceited,  and  ridiculous. 
He  could  have  done  as  well  by  charglaf  into 
town  brandishing  an  old  union  saber  and 
riding  a  camel. 

Indeed,  the  man  obviously  grasped  the  op- 
portunity and  the  excuse  for  the  hearing  for 
use  as  a  forum  to  spout  the  usual  bureau- 
cratic mouthlngs  for  which  he  undoubtedly 
will  receive  a  few  brownie  points  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  next  gathering  of  the  faithful. 

Gnats!  And  so  much  for  Heller,  too. 

Unable  to  convince  the  sociologists  in 
OEO  that  the  facts  are  the  facts,  and 
that  even  the  idealists  in  the  poverty 
program  cannot  change  them,  the  local 
Dallas  County  and  Selma  officials  could 
have  very  easily  sent  some  700  deserving 
youngsters  into  the  streets  for  the  sum- 
mer. But,  they  did  not  do  this.  Instead, 
they  are  carrying  out  a  program  without 
the  help  of  the  $150,000  in  Federal  OEO 
f  irnds.  These  700  students  are  being  given 
the  benefit  of  an  outstanding  program 
this  summer,  utilizing  the  same  staff  that 
had  been  lined  up  for  Headstart.  "Volun- 
teers have  offered  to  act  as  teaching  aides 
and  health  aides.  Local  people  have  do- 
nated educational  toys  and  books.  Par- 
ent and  teacher  organizations  in  the 
area  are  furnishing  each  child  with  a 
toothbrush  and  toothpaste.  The  county 
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health  department  is  planning  to  send 
immunizations  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies to  each  center  1  d&y  a  week. 

These  childien  will  not  get  some  bene- 
fits that  they  would  have  under  an  OEO- 
sponsored  Headstart  program.  They  will 
not.  for  Instance,  get  measles  vaccine  or 
dental  work  such  as  fillings  and  teeth 
cleaning.  Under  OEO  they  would  have 
had  a  breakfast,  midmorning  snack,  and 
lunch.  The  local  progiam  will  be  able  to 
furnish  a  class  A  breakfast  and  a  mid- 
morning  snack,  but  no  lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  .school  ofBcials  in 
Dallas  County  and  Selma  did  their  best 
to  satisfy  OEOs  requirements  for  a 
Headstart  program  But.  because  the 
program  did  not  meet  the  suciological 
requirements,  OEO  pieierred  to  junk  the 
whole  thing,  leaving  some  700  under- 
privileged and  under-educated  children 
without  a  Headstart  program  this  sum- 
mer. Where  is  the  discrimination.  Mr. 
Speaker?  Would  these  Negro  children 
have  been  better  off  attending  a  Head- 
start  program  with  predominantly  Ne- 
gro children,  or  with  no  program  at  all. 
OEO  seems  to  think  they  would  be  better 
off  with  no  program  at  all 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  the  school 
ofBcials  In  Selma  and  Dallas  County  for 
using  local  funds  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  re.sult.  some  700  children  will 
enter  school  with  an  advantage  that  they 
would  not  have  liad  if  OEO  had  had  its 
way. 

OUR  FARM  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PATl'EN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  PurcellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE^l  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  note  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  Wednes- 
day. June  21,  1967 

This  editorial  indicates  that  at  least 
one  big  city  newspaper  has  a  pood  under- 
standing of  our  farm  problems,  ^.articu- 
larly  with  regard  to  the  annual  propo.sals 
to  Umlt  farm  program  payments  The 
editorial  very  correctly  points  out  that 
these  proposals,  which  sound  good  to 
those  who  have  no  understanding  of 
farm  programs  or  policies,  would  do  sig- 
nificant damage  to  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  agriculture. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Dallas   Morning   News.   June  21. 

1967 1 

Lorn  .1.VD  Wrong 

Sen.  John  Williams,  a  Delaware  RepubU- 
can,  haa  made  his  annual  speech  on  big 
farming  operations  tliat  receive  federal  pay- 
ments. This  blast  always  gets  nationwide 
publicity.  No  doubt  It  pleases  the  folks  back 
home.  Jt  also  befuddles  the  public,  including 
many  blg-clty  commentators  There  Is  only 
one  drmwback:  in  some  examples  he  can  be 
very,  very  wrong. 

Hla  thesis  is  that  farm-program  payments 
should  be  limited  It's  bad  to  help  the  man 
or  cori>oratlon  that's  grown  through  efficiency 
and  hard  work,  he  seems  to  feel.  It's  gre&t  to 
pay  the  smaller,  lees-efflclent  man.  be  con- 


tends; in  other  words,  freeze  farm  produc- 
tion where  costs  are  high  and  results  low  All 
of  which  would  be  the  worst  possible  tiling 
that  could  happen  to  American  agriculture 

Texas  Is  usually  a  favorite  target  of  Sen 
Williams  He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
each  of  40  Texas  operations  collected  from 
$100,000  upward  m  US.  farm  payments  In 
1966.  Tex.^a  also  had  203  farm  operations  re- 
ceiving i50  000  to  $99,999  each. 

In  small  larni  payments,  too,  Texas  led  the 
list.  So  what?  Its' a  big  state  It  Is  big  In 
federal  highway  grants.  In  federal  defense 
expenditures — but  nlso  In  payments  to  the 
federal  government,  with  $4,774,000,000  in 
taxes  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966. 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections  was 
singled  out  as  a  horrible  example  because 
It  received  $288  911  In  1966  US.  c.ish  farm 
payments  If  Sen.  Williams  had  been  trying, 
he  couldn't  nave  found  a  less  Justified  target 
to  hit.  In  t.^e  nrst  pi.ice  ours  Is  one  of  the 
nations  best  prison  aystems.  It  l.s  run  effi- 
ciently Its  farming  operations,  under  Byron 
Frlerson.  are  a  model  for  other  states  (Not 
long  ago.  Ark'insas  called  Mr.  Frlerson  and 
Director  George  J  Beto  In  as  consultants  to 
help  improve  pr.son-farm  conditions  there,  i 

There  Is  more  to  the  story  Members  of  the 
Tex  is  Board  of  Corrections  were  reluctant 
to  sign  up  for  the  present  farm  program 
But.  Dr  Beto  explains,  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive. 

If  the  system  had  not  participated,  it 
Would  have  had  to  sell  on  the  open  market 
a;i  of  the  cotton  It  grows.  Receipts  would 
then  have  gone  into  the  general  fund  un- 
der Texas  law  Then,  some  2.500  bales  of  cot- 
ton would  have  had  to  be  purchased  on 
the  market  to  keep  inmates  busy  >it  the  tex- 
tile mill,  garment  factory  and  other  opera- 
tions. There  was  no  way  to  buy  this  cotton 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  had  to  co- 
operate, to  .iccept  the  money. 

There's  a  greit  deal  wrong  with  the  US 
f.irm  program  This  newspaper  has  been  one 
of  the  progr.im's  most  persistent  critics 
But  If  the  public  and  ConRress  try  to  correct 
the  situation  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
the  man  from  Delaware,  there  Isn't  much 
chance  for  improvement 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CLYDE  GALLOWAY.  EXECUTI\'E 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FLORIDA  COM- 
MISSION ON  AGING 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ;Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  in  executive  session 
considering  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  We  all  know  what  a  mam- 
moth task  this  is  and  we  commend  our 
colleagues  on  that  committee  for  the  fine 
job  they  have  done  and  for  what  they  are 
doing  for  this  Nation's  older  people.  I 
know  that  the  committee  wUl  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  which  will 
enable  this  Congress  to  carr>-  out  a  more 
meaningful  program  and  benefits  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

Recently.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressmg  the  Florida  State  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  which  was  holding  its 
annual  convention  in  Cocoa.  Fla.  Also 
addressing  that  fine  organization  was 
the   executive   director   of   the   Florida 


Commission  on  Aging,  the  Honorable 
Clyde  Galloway.  His  speech  was  such  a 
warm  and  moving  one,  I  feel  that  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  those  who  read  this  Record.  I,  thert- 
fore,  under  unanimous  consent,  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement  cf 
the  Honorable  Clyde  Galloway,  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Commission  on 
Aging : 

Remarks    by    Clyde    GALLOW.^v,    Execvtive 

niREc-ri)R   FroRroA  Commi.ssio.v  on-  .'\ciNt 

A  lot  of  people  have  no  idea  'who  hit  Billy 
Patterson"  or  "what  became  of  Charlie  Rcss" 
but  everybody  knows  that  the  N,itlon.i; 
Council  of  Senior  Citlzeos— with  which  your 
Council  Is  affiUated — played  tlie  leading 
role  in  the  p.issage  of  Medicare  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  sharing  In  this  ac- 
complishment 

I  know  fn^ni  persona!  e.xperience  as  a  State 
Senator  how  difficult  it  is  to  enact  social  leg- 
islation. I  am  sure  that  Senator  Claude  Pep- 
per, who  has  long  been  a  standard  bearer  fcr 
senior  citizens,  •*'ill  support  me  in  this  ob- 
servation. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  share  this  plat- 
form with  the  Honorable  Claude  i=epper.  He 
stays  .so  busy  in  Waslilngton  tliat  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  that  the  Florida  Commission  on 
."Kging  had  an  important  role  in  Implement- 
ing the  1965  amendments  to  tlie  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  our  st.\te. 

On  February  4,  1966,  Governor  Burns  con- 
vened an  emergency  meeting  in  Tallahassee 
ol  all  state  ngencies  In  an  effort  to  mount  a 
unified  drive  to  inform  older  people  of  their 
rights  and  options  under  these  amendments 
Governor  Burns  designated  the  Commission 
on  Aging  U.>  coordinate  this  drive  At  that 
time,  the  Social  Security  Admlniitration  re- 
ported that  nearly  250000  older  Florldlans 
had  given  no  evidence  that  tViey  liad  been 
contacted.  Time  will  not  pernat  nie  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  many  things  tnat 
were  done  by  the  various  state  agencies.  But 
I  Would  like  to  cite  one  example  to  show 
that  no  stone  was  left  unturned  in  this  cam- 
paign ThrouKh  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  our  Commlai!:>n  was 
able  to  arrange  for  handbills  to  be  printed 
and  carried  home  by  school  children  These 
fi.indbllis— addressed  to  parenus  and  grand- 
parents—urged them  to  contact  tlie  nearest 
Social  Security  Office  prior  to  the  inltia: 
deadline  of  March  31.  Pinal  figures  showed 
about  200.000  older  people  had  been  con- 
tacted directly  or  Indirectly  and  about  95 
percent  had  signed  up  for  medical  insurance 

In  our  final  rep<  rt  to  Go\  eriior  Burns,  we 
predicted  that  this  unified  effort  would  fa- 
vorably Influence  Florida's  economy  for  man;. 
years  to  come.  To  support  this  prediction,  v,e 
cited  the  fact  tiiat.  based  on  national  aver- 
ages, one  of  every  six  persons  65  and  over 
will  be  hospitalized  In  any  given  year,  that 
their  average  hospital  bill  will  be  $525:  and 
that  doctors'  bills  and  otlier  medical  services 
will  amount  to  an  additional  $400.  It  is  easy 
to  mea.sure  the  potential  savings  that  have 
been  accomplished  for  Florida's  older  peo- 
ple. In  acknowledging  our  report,  the  Gov- 
ernor's letter  said  "My  thanks  to  you  for  a 
Job  well  done." 

Last  month  we  received  a  news  release 
from  Senator  Harrison  Williams.  Chairman 
of  the  U.S  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  that 
will  interest  those  in  this  audit-nce.  I  would 
like  to  quote  his  news  release  relative  to 
Medicare: 

"Medicare  was  the  biggest  single  eSort 
ni..ide  on  behalf  of  older  Americans  since  the 
passage  of  Social  Security  more  than  3C 
years  ago.  We  who  fought  for  Medicare  were 
almost  totally  absorbed  in  the  struggle.  But 
now  tiiat  the  fight  Is  over,  we  can  finally 
turn  our  attention  to  other  problems  that 
were  submerged  while  the  long  struggle 
went  on. 
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"I  would  say,  in  fact  that — as  far  as  the 
field  of  aging,  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, is  concerned — our  biggest  Jobs  are  still 
ahead  of  us." 

Along  with  Senator  Williams  we  believe  we 
should  now  turn  our  attention  to  those 
problems  of  older  people  that  were  sub- 
merged while  the  struggle  for  Medicare 
went  on. 

I  don't  want  to  t>elabor  you  with  what 
Dizzy  Dean  used  to  call  "statics"  but  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  few 
surveys  our  Citizens  Advisory  Councils  have 
conducted. 

In  Brevard  County.  617  senior  citizens  out 
of  782  have  signed  up  for  Medical  Insurance. 
In  Walton  County.  412  out  of  455  senior  citi- 
zens had  signed  up  for  Medical  Insurance. 

If  these  surveys  had  been  made  before 
Medicare  was  passed,  there  Is  no  doubt  In 
our  minds  that  the  spectre  of  hospital  and 
medical  expenses  would  have  been  listed  as 
the  major  concern  of  the  elderly.  But  now 
that  Medicare  is  the  law  of  the  land,  our 
surveys  indicate  that  the  desires  and  needs 
of  older  people  run  strongly  towards  oppor- 
tunities for  part-time  employment,  more 
participation  in  community  life,  and?  more 
Buitable  low-rent  housing.  For  example,  In 
Orange  County  595  senior  citizens  were  asked 
by  our  County  Council  there  to  voice  their 
needs.  Fifty-six  said  there  should  be  more 
suitable  low-rent  housing,  compared  with 
eight  who  said  tliey  needed  legal  advice. 
Forty-five  senior  citizens  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  part-time  employment,  whereas 
only  10  mentioned  discounts  on  admission 
tickets  to  picture  shows.  Tiiere  was  an  amaz- 
ing correlation  between  the  percent  of  older 
people  who  said  tlieir  income  was  inadequate 
and  the  percent  whose  incomes  was  under 
1200  a  month;  namely.  65.1  percent  to  67.3 
percent. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  Commission  has 
been  understaffed  and  Inadequately  financed 
since  It  began  operation  In  March  1964.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Retired 
Teachers  Association  have  always  had  kind 
things  to  say  atKDUt  our  programs. 

We  realize  that  there  are  many  agencies 
competing  for  the  tax  dollar.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  needs  of  older  people  should  be 
viewed  within  the  context  of  the  needs  of 
the  total  society  and  that  planning  for  the 
aged  must  be  related  to  and  compatible  with 
planning  for  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  we  have  always  felt  that  older 
people  are  entitled  to  their  fair  share  of  the 
comimunity's  recreational,  educational,  medi- 
cal and  economic  resources.  We  regard  con- 
structive action  to  bring  this  about  as  an 
Investment  rather  than  an  expense. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  per- 
centage of  people  65  and  over  in  our  state 
hospitals  has  increased  each  year  from  1951 
to  1965;  namely.  15.4  to  28.4.  'Wholly  aside 
from  humanitarian  aapects.  It  costs  taxpayers 
lees  to  keep  people  out  of  institutions  than 
It  does  to  maintain  them  in  institutlone. 
Demonstration  projects  have  shown  that 
Multipurpose  Day  Centers  can  keep  older 
people  in  the  mainstream  of  life  and  out  of 
institutions.  In  an  actual  case  study  of  300 
older  people  it  was  shown  that  after  six 
months  attendance  at  the  Hodson  Day  Cen- 
ter, visits  to  nearby  medical  clinics  declined 
89  percent.  Moreover,  during  a  seven  year 
period  only  one  person  had  to  be  committed 
whereas  in  this  age  group  normally  there 
"Would  have  been  between  40  and  60.  What 
more  proof  is  needed? 

In  view  of  the  obstacles  that  have  con- 
fronted us,  our  Commission  has  given  top 
priority  to  programs  designed  to  keep  older 
people  living  independents  as  long  as  pos- 
•Ible. 

We  firmly  believe  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  far  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  Accordingly,  our  efforts  have  been  con- 


centrated on  setting  up  County  Advisory 
Councils  on  Aging  and  establishing  Informa- 
tion and  Referral  Centers  to  tell  older  peo- 
ple— and  those  responsible  for  their 
care — where  to  turn  for  help.  In  the  process, 
we  made  matching  community  grants  In 
1966  totaling  (350,000.00. 

These  centers  ■will  not  only  provide  a 
needed  service  In  themselves,  but  will  give 
us  an  operational  base  In  12  counties  that 
contain  70  percent  of  the  65  and  over  i>opu- 
latlon.  Prom  the  local  bases,  we  can  expand 
our  community  graints  programs  to  Include 
employment  referrals,  friendly  visiting  pro- 
grams, telephone  reassurance  services,  home- 
maker  services,  and  many  other  direct  serv- 
ices to  older  people. 

In  connection  ■with  employment  referral 
services,  we  have  been  actively  supporting 
the  Title  'VT  amendment  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  Its  sponsors  predict  It  ■will  pass 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  We  consider  It 
very  important  as  It  will  provide  part-time 
employment  for  people  60  and  over  in  a  wide 
variety  of  Jobs — not  In  some  distant  place, 
but  right  In  their  own  commurUtles. 


URBAN    TRANSIT:    PROGRESS 
THROUGH  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rbuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei?e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  for  Metro- 
politan Development  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Charles  M.  Haar,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit  in  Atlanta  on  May  24. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Haar  pointed  out 
the  growing  need  for  good  mass  transit 
systems  In  our  urban  areas. 

Because  his  thought-provoking  re- 
marks shed  light  on  this  problem  of  our 
growing  urban  areas,  I  include  the  text 
of  Mr.  Haar's  speech : 

Urban  TaANsrr:  Progress  Through 
Partnership 

As  President  Johnson  stated  on  March  15, 
1967,  "The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system." 

I  seem  to  be  turning  up  In  Atlanta  with 
unusual  frequency.  I  was  here  Just  two 
months  ago — slightly  ahead  of  the  azaleas — 
to  present  a  check  to  the  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta Rapid  Transit  Authority. 

This  represented  the  first  Installment  of 
a  $369,333  Technical  Studies  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  assist  this  progressive  city  In  con- 
ducting technical  studies  leading  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  all-new  rapid  transit 
system  to  be  built  In  the  Eastern  United 
States  since  1951. 

To  say  that  HUD  has  a  strong  concern 
with  Atlanta  is,  therefore,  an  understate- 
ment: We  look  to  our  new  partnership  with 
Atlanta  In  the  planning  of  a  model  transit 
system  as  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  our 
National  programs.  I  am  glad  to  l>e  back. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  here  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit. 
IRT  has  a  most  Impressive  reputation  for 
its  concern  with  urban  transit  research. 
Your  group  Is  also  a  highly  respected  infor- 
mation source  and  spokesman  In  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress  for  the  entire  rapid 
transit  Industry. 

There  has  also  long  been  a  partnership 
t>etween   IRT  and  HUD   or  its  predecessor, 


the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Without  your  effort  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  initial  urban  mass  transportation  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  launched. 

This  is  therefore  a  fitting  climate  In  which 
to  talk  of  progress  in  urban  transportation 
through  partnership. 

Our  cities  and  transit  systems  them- 
selves-— financially  hardpressed  and  admin- 
istratively understaffed  in  almost  every  in- 
stance— have  at  least  five  distinct  functional 
needs  which  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  them  meet. 

First,  transit  systems  must  survive  in  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  and  cities  in  danger  of 
losing  all  public  transportation  must  find 
means  to  save  the  day.  There  are  hardship 
cases  in  which  stop-gap  assistance  is  vital 
and  must  be  timely.  Partial  but  critical  ces- 
sation of  urban  transportation  service  to  the 
general  public  would  have  occurred  in  many 
cities — but  for  HUD  grants.  For  Instance, 
the  Reading  Railroad  'Viaduct  in  Philadel- 
phia was  in  such  a  poor  state  of  upkeep  that 
commuter  rail  service  employing  this  key 
viaduct  had  already  been  reduced  50  per- 
cent, and  would  have  been  interrupted  al- 
together but  for  a  timely  capital  grant  under 
this  program. 

Second,  transit  systems,  which  are  above 
the  survival  level  but  offering  only  marginal 
services  on  obsolete  equipment,  need  Infu- 
sions of  new  capital  in  order  to  extend  and 
upgrade  their  services  to  growing  popula- 
tions in  changing  urban  environments. 

Capital  grants  have  helped  transit  systems 
in  towns,  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  of 
every  size  and  in  every  part  of  the  nation  to 
pay  the  bill  for  replacement  trains  and 
buses,  needed  new  subway  cars  and  buses, 
remodeled  garages  and  stations,  and  new 
facilities  to  meet  changing  customer  needs. 

In  not  .one  case  has  a  city  been  able  to 
afford  all  the  capital  improvements  its  trans- 
sit  system  needed,  its  commuters  wanted, 
and  transportation  consultants  recom- 
mended— but  in  24  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Federal  grants  and  loans  aggregating  $243 
million  have  exerted  a  leverage  making  pos- 
sible many  times  that  amount  of  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  needed  capital 
improvements. 

Third,  transit  sysetms  are  seeking  new 
ideas  and  better  methods  of  operation.  We 
all  know  how  expensive  research  can  be 
today.  Few  operators  can  afford  any  research 
at  all.  Pew  of  them  can  afford  experiments 
and  innovations  in  view  of  immediate,  press- 
ing needs.  Fewer,  siill,  can  foot  the  entire 
bill  for  new  demonstrations  when  the  bene- 
fits will  be  realized  by  operators  and  com- 
muters in  scores  of  other  cities.  In  the  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
strations, including  the  pilot  demonstration 
program  started  in  1961,  HUD  has  approved 
$45.5  million  in  grants.  These  grants  have 
enabled  operators  around  the  country  to 
solve  problems  common  to  many  communi- 
ties and  of  general  applicability  to  the  In- 
dustry. 

These  projects  have  tested  newly  devel- 
oped equipment,  including:  computer-con- 
trolled trains,  automatic  fare-collection 
devices,  two-way  radio  links,  air  cushion 
vehicles,  methods  to  lift  vehicles  by  helicop- 
ters, and,  Improved  safety  and  braking  sys- 
tems. 

Of  course,  operations  and  skills  are  as  im- 
portant as  physical  equipment.  Demonstra- 
tions under  this  program  have  encouraged 
and  tested  innovations  in  the  financial,  ad- 
mlnist-atlve,  and  engineering  operation  of 
transit  systems — with  the  objective  of  help- 
ing transit  systems  to  better  serve  their  mar- 
kets and  more  nearly  meet  their  exp>ense8.  A 
major  market  for  transit  systems  lies  In  the 
mobility  needs  of  America's  urban  poor.  Our 
demonstration  projects  have  included  tests 
of  controlled  changes  in  transit  service  and 
fare  structure;  In  the  provision  of  new 
routes  linking  jobs  with  Job-hunters;  and  in 
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tb«  enbADcement  of  opportunities  for  dls- 
•dvantagAd  groups  through  providing  great- 
er mobility  from  the  homes  of  these  groups 
to  sltM  of  Industrial,  commercial,  and  recre- 
ational Investment  In  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Fourth,  transit  system  managers  and  plan- 
ners need  to  know  how  many  customers  they 
will  iM  called  upon  to  serve,  at  what  origins 
and  destinations,  at  what  level  of  fares,  and 
with  wh*t  availability  of  rights-of-way.  ve- 
hicles and  capital  budgeU.  In  other  words. 
transit  «^)«rator8  need  knowledge  of  pro- 
jected urban  development — Just  as  urban 
planners.  local  government  officials,  and  pri- 
vate developers  need  knowledge  of  projected 
transportation  routes  and  services. 

We  seek  to  encourage  local  planning  of 
urban  transportation  systems  as  an  integral 
part  of  comprehensive  planning  for  commu- 
nity development  or  redevelopment.  Federal 
assistance  for  this  effort  Is  available  through 
HtTD's  701  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  Is  further  stimulated  by  the  require- 
ment m  various  Federal  assistance  programs. 
of  which  the  urban  mass  transportation 
capital  assistance  program  Is  one,  that  plan- 
ning be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility. 

Plans  must  be  understood  by  those  who 
carry  them  out.  If  they  are  to  be  effective. 
Under  the  Management  Training  and  the 
Research  and  Training  sections  of  our  leg- 
islation, new  sections  added  last  year,  we  are 
assisting  the  education  of  both  those  who 
will  study  and  those  who  will  operate  transit 
systems  that  are  better  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  dty  and  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

Fifth,  transit  systems  need  true  break- 
throughs and  cities  need  futures  Systems  de- 
velopment Is  costly  Individual  cities  and 
transit  systems,  acting  .lione.  cannot  afford 
broad  systems  rese.irch  ind  development  to 
evolve  dramatically-better  or  draruallcally- 
new  systems  of  urban  transportation  The 
nation  as  a  whole  can  afford  the  creative  de- 
velopment of  new  transit  systems — and  in- 
deed It  cannot  afford  to  continue  indefinitely 
without  breakthroughs  and  new  systems  In 
this  field. 

In  administering  our  programs,  we  seek  for 
the  near  present  and  foreseeable  future  r.ew 
methods  and  new  systems  of  urban  trans- 
portation which  will  be  speedier,  safer,  more 
economical,  more  dependable,  and  r;ijn-pul- 
lutlng;  which  w.ll  enhance  the  v.ilue  of  the 
central  city;  and  which  will  enable  develop- 
ing urban  areas  to  grow  In  an  orderly. 
healthy  way  tc  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  people  \*ho  live  and  work 
In  It. 

In  accordance  with  the  directive  in  the  1966 
Amendments  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  HUD  Is  currently  engaged  In  a  spe- 
cial 18-month  study  project  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  developmental  program  which  can 
lead,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  a  break- 
through In  new  systems  of  urban  transpor- 
tation. The  results  of  this  study  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
early  1M8. 

In  February  we  made  four  grants  to  re- 
search flnns  to  initiate  the  surveys  and  anal- 
yses necessary  to  frame  this  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

We  are  asking  one  firm  to  suggest  improve- 
ments to  existing  transit  systenu  that  can  be 
Introduced  six  months  to  three  years  after 
Its  study. 

Another  firm  is  asked  to  outline  a  search 
for  more  basic  solutions  likely  to  be  available 
In  three  to  eight  years.  We  are  asking  that  a 
part  of  their  concern  be  ways  to  minimize 
the  dislocations  of  neighborhoods  and  people 
when  transit  systems  are  Introduced. 

A  third  firm  Is  asked  to  consider  the  Im- 
pact of  new  transit  technologies  on  the  shape 
of  the  city,  and  on  passenger  movement.  In 
syvteas  that  might  be  developed  in  five  to 
15  years. 

The  fourth  project  Is  to  conduct  a  sophls- 
tlcatad  but  practical  systems  analysis  by 
computer    of    alternative    forms    of    urban 


transportation  from  the  view  of  passenger 
origin  and  deetlnatlon.  points  served  and 
lands  traversed 

The  research  efforts  under  these  four  pro- 
grams are  prc>ceedi;.g  energetically  """^  '^rc 
providing  Ideas  and  information  needed  for 
the  preparation  of  our  reconunendatlons  for 
the  Congress. 

I  am  today  announcing  the  award  of  Ave 
additional  contracts  to  round  out  and 
strengthen  this  total  program 

As  a  result  of  their  broad  resource  of  dis- 
ciplinary skills  and  their  previous  work  In 
the  Held  of  transportation,  the  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute  has  been  retained  to  assist 
the  Department  in  the  overall  conduct  of  its 
B&D  study  The  major  task  to  be  performed 
by  Battelle  Is  the  early  screening  and  the 
preparation  of  evaluation  monographs  on  a 
wide  range  of  possible  urban  transportation 
research  projecU  This  activity  will  assist  the 
Department  in  providing  direction  to  the  In- 
depth  Investigations  being  conducted  by  the 
other  contractors. 

Because  of  the  many  potential  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  bi-modal  smadl  vehicle 
transportation  system,  the  Department  has 
retained  C<.>rnell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  to 
undertake  an  In-depth  analysis  of  this  sys- 
tem. Cornell  will  evaluate  all  aspects  of 
such  a  system  by  applying  It  to  a  test  city. 
Buffalo.  New  York.  This  investigation  will 
provide  the  Department  with  a  concrete  and 
practical  assessment  of  the  merits  of  the  bl- 
modal  concept. 

Preliminary  Investigations  made  by  the  De- 
partment Indicated  clearly  that  one  of  the 
critical  elements  to  making  major  Improve- 
ments In  urban  transportation  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  command  and  control 
systems  The  General  Electric  Company  has 
been  retained  to  study  this  area.  Oeneral 
Electric  will  investigate  electronic  command 
and  control  devices  vkhlch  could  have  early 
applicability  to  buseo.  trains  and  freeways, 
as  wt-n  as  performing  detailed  investigations 
concerning  the  development  of  new  devices 

Oeneral  Motors  Corporation  has  been  re- 
tained to  ci'nduct  an  Implementation  study 
to  develop  answers  t^i  the  practical  question 
of  once  a  new  system  has  been  designed  how 
do  you  Introduce  it  Into  metroixjlitan  areas? 
Detailed  Implementation  studies  will  be  per- 
formed on  from  five  to  eight  transportation 
systems  for  cities  ranging  In  population  from 
21)0,000  to  4  million  These  studies  will  specify 
the  sequence  and  magnitude  of  efforts  re- 
quired to  bring  each  of  these  new  systems 
l:-.fo  operation. 

North  American  Aviation  has  been  retained 
by  HUD  to  survey  the  aerospace,  atvimlc.  de- 
fense and  other  eidvanced  technologies  for 
elements  which  may  be  utilized  In  solving 
the  urban  transportation  problem  In  addi- 
tion, North  American  will  act  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  4  basic  contractors  by  applying 
their  special  experience  In  advanced  tech- 
nologies to  specific  problems  uncovered  In  the 
ciiurse  of  the  study 

The  time  is  ripe  fur  the  Innovations  that 
will  grow  out  of  these  studies  And  I  believe 
that  a  closer  partnership  between  HUD  and 
IRT  can  have  lmpf>rtant  results  In  helping 
to  achieve  such  Innovations. 

Most  immediately  I  suggest  that  the  In- 
stitute for  Rapid  Tran.slt  cot.perate  with  HUD 
in  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
facility  which  will  benefit  the  entire  Industry 

The  Dlab'.o  Test  Tract  at  BARTD  has  been 
extended  fur  one  vear  and  then  will  be  In- 
corporated Into  .S,in  Francisco's  all-new  sys- 
tem 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  operators,  sup- 
pliers and  HUD  together  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent exjierlmental  facility  which  wil'.  be 
available  In  the  future 

I  would  hope  IRT  would  take  the  leader- 
ship In  such  an  undertaking  HUD  stands 
ready  to  assist 

Such  stepe  are  important  elements  In  the 
strengthening  and  reshaping  of  urban  transit 


as  a  vital  and  Integral  force  In  our  cities. 
To  achieve  this  goal  much,  of  course,  must 
BtUl  be  discovered  and  tested.  Many  of  the 
quantities  In  the  complex  urban  transpor- 
tation equation  are  still  unknown  to  us,  or 
at  least  Insufficiently  Investigated. 

But  I  am  confident  that  these  efforts  sn 
on  the  right  track.  For  we  do  know  that  tlis 
efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  In- 
volves  a  great  deal  more  than  vehicles  and 
tracks,  and  goes  beyond  the  fundamentals 
of  speed,  convenience,  comfort  and  cost. 
Transportation  by  Its  nature  crosses  political 
boundaries  and  raises  questions  of  Inter- 
governmental relations. 

It  has  economic  and  social  dimensions.  It 
raises  the  question  of  developing  a  balanced 
system  which  does  not  permit  Isolation  of 
neighborhoods  and  their  people  to  occur.  It 
expands  the  options  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  environment.  And  It  surely 
ought  not  to  destroy  natural  beauty  or  block 
the  view  of  It. 

These  are  questions  very  much  alive  at  thU 
moment  In  a  number  of  cities,  where  de- 
cisions must  be  made  soon  on  where  the  flnt 
rapid  transit  line  will  run.  Will  there  be 
enough  stops  In  the  central  business  district' 
Will  the  local  transportation  fit  Into  the 
needs  of  the  airport  traveler?  How  will  sta- 
tions tie  Into  office  building  growth?  Will  U 
be  out  one  street  through  middle  and  upper 
class  neighborhoods,  for  example,  or  out  an- 
other. Just  a  few  blocks  away,  through  low- 
Income  neighborhoods?  What  will  the  pat- 
tern of  stations  be?  What  will  be  the  fare 
structure? 

These  are  Issues  that  many  cities  and 
States  will  be  facing  as  they  move  toward 
mass  transit  systems.  They  will  have  to  de- 
cide where  to  invest  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
coming  decades.  And  no  matter  how  much 
they  Invest  It  will  never  be  enough  in  any 
city  or  metropolitan  region  to  satisfy  every- 
body at  the  same  time. 

The  final  decisions  In  such  questions  are. 
of  course,  for  local  officials  In  government 
and  the  industry— for  many  of  you  here  In 
this  room.  It  Is  HUD's  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  communities  seeking  Federal  help 
have  addressed  these  questions  on  an  ade- 
quate fiishlon— that  they  have  included  a 
careful  inquiry  Into  economic  development, 
sound  city  and  metropolitan  growth,  prop- 
erty tax  structure,  land  values,  design  fea- 
tures and  social  welfare  In  deciding  how  beet 
to  serve  a  total  region 

On  Monday.  HUD  sponsored  a  conference 
on  Design  In  Urban  Transportation  to  em- 
phasize the  national  need  for  a  stronger  con- 
cern with  both  the  tirban  and  social  design 
features  In  mass  transportation  develop- 
ment. 

At  that  meeting  I  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  5-member  Task  Force  to  be 
concerned  with  these  economic,  fiscal,  social 
and  deelgn  considerations. 

To  be  headed  by  Leo  Cualck.  this  Task 
Force  win  be  an  ambassador  of  HUD — travel- 
ing to  cities  Interested  In  urban  transp^rtt- 
tlon— to  evidence  HUD's  concern  and  to 
make  help  available  where  possible. 

This  group,  which  Includes  an  urban  plan- 
ner, an  architect,  a  transit  Industry  repre- 
sentative, and  a  member  of  my  personal 
staff,  will  conduct  a  constant  evaluation  of 
various  systems  it  will  look  at  the  Impsct 
on  cities — to  Jobs,  housing,  training.  It  will 
seek  out  possible  demonstrations  and  In- 
novations 

We  at  HUD  then,  have  already  taken 
positive  steps  so  that  we  can  be  of  solid  prac- 
tical help  to  you  In  dealing  with  your  dally 
problems.  We  are  eager  to  strengthen  our 
partnership  with  you  In  solving  these  prob- 
lems 

Our  overall  Interest  Is  In  the  orderly  «»'' 
healthy  development  of  the  metropolitan 
are«s  that  hold  our  country's  future.  And 
we  recognize — as  mayors,  city  managers,  tl>« 
press,  home  builders,  bankers,  and  the  pub- 
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Uc  at  large  are  coming  to  recognize — that 
mass  transit  Is  the  leading  edge  of  metro- 
politan development.  The  larger  goals  of  a 
strong  economy,  good  housing,  open  space 
for  recreation,  a  sound  tax  base  and  ef- 
ficient utility  services,  all  rest  to  a  great 
extent  on  decisions  In  your  area — mass 
transit. 

Our  partnership  Is  even  now  bearing  fruit 
at  many  levels: 

An  Installation  like  the  Diablo  Test  Track 
can  take  much  of  the  guess  work  out  of  your 
equipment  Investment  decisions,  and — to- 
gether with  some  of  our  equipment  research 
and  demonstration  studies — can  help  you 
select  the  most  modern  and  efficient  equip- 
ment for  your  system. 

Our  new  basic  research  study  Is  the  moat 
comprehensive  effort  ever  undertaken  to  dis- 
cover breakthroughs  In  transit  technology 
and  operations  that  can  revolutionize  your 
eystems  In  years  to  come. 

Our  program  of  100%  grants  for  man- 
agerial training  fellowshlpe  can  significantly 
strengthen  your  executive  personnel  capac- 
ity: this  summer  we  will  be  sponsoring  two 
mangement  seminars,  one  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity and  one  at  West  Virginia  University. 

Tlie  capital  grants  program  Is  the  largest 
source  of  Federal  help  specifically  for  urban 
mass  transit — concerned  only  with  helping 
your  segment  of  the  vast  transportation  pic- 
ture. I  don't  need  to  te'l  you  how  much  a 
Federal  grant  can  stretch  the  buying  power 
of  a  city  council's  dollar  In  getting  the  new 
equipment  or  system  Installation  you  need. 

HUD  Is  sponsoring  a  study  and  demon- 
stration project  In  Pittsburgh  to  find  out 
how  you  can  Improve  the  advertising  and 
merchandl-lng  of  transit  services  In  your 
oommunlty. 

Our  701  p:ann!ng  progr.'».m  performs  a  less 
direct  but  extremely  valuable  service  for 
transit  in  showlne  city  officials  how  \ital  your 
strength  Is  to  the  general  health  of  their 
areas.  Including  the  enhancement  of  their 
property  tax  base.  In  large  part  because  of 
the  studios  of  regional  planners  It  Is  now 
realized  that  a  t^-pical  Inner  city  expressway 
may  cost  millions  of  dollars  In  lost  tax  reve- 
nues, whereas  an  Installation  like  the  Yonge 
Street  subway  In  Toronto  has  resulted  In 
the  addition   of  millions   to  dty  coffers. 

701  planning  can  perform  another  vital 
function  for  you.  It  does  what  the  planners 
call  "stimulating  an  environment  of  Invest- 
ment certainty." 

Which  means  that  It  can  tell  you  what 
sort  of  ndershlp  and  revenues  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  exp>ect  from  various  route  lo- 
cations and  modes  of  service,  taking  much 
of  the  risk  out  of  your  system  development. 
Tour  close  cooperation  with  local  planners 
can  help  them  to  serve  your  needs  well  and 
support  your  case  with  your  community  and 
city  officials. 

This  brief  run-down  of  a  few  of  HUD's 
helping  hands  for  transit  service  has,  I  hop)e, 
conveyed  to  you  the  strength  of  our  com- 
mitment and  the  range  of  our  program  tools. 

I  hope  I  have  conveyed  to  you  today  the 
depth  of  HUD's  commitment  to  your  Indus- 
try. Positive  steps  have  been  taken  to  Imple- 
ment the  partnership  of  HUD  and  the  Rapid 
Transit  Itidu-stry.  Our  determination  Is  to 
make  the  whole  range  of  our  programs  as 
flexible  as  possible  In  order  to  meet  your 
needs. 

The  transit  requirements  of  cities  consti- 
tute our  Department's  only  direct  trans- 
port.! tlon  Interest.  And  we  regard  urban 
pubUo  transportotlon  as  the  most  Important 
'Ingle  force  In  the  metropolitan  development 
of  the  Nation's  communities.  And  since  help- 
ing solve  the  problem  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  assisting  the  President  In  orderly,  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  the  various  Federal 
wtlvities  that  have  a  naajor  effort  In  metro- 
politan development  are  major  missions  ot 
HUD,  the  primary  of  urban  transportation 
in  discharging  that  mandate  Is  apparent. 


Your  active  voice  has  been  a  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  HUD  programs.  You  have 
helped  foster  the  growth  of  Interest  in  and 
understanding  of  urban  transit  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

The  "agony  of  getting  anywhere"  Is  a  prime 
concern  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  To- 
gether we  can  make  public  transpc^-tatlon 
an  effective  Instrument  to  meet  the  needs 
of  urban  life. 


INTRODUCINa  BILINGUAL  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori}  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  the  over  2  million 
non-English-speaking  children  in  Amer- 
ica were  deprived  of  equal  opportunity 
because  of  an  inability  to  effectively 
communicate  in  English.  In  view  of  this 
pressing  fact,  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  which 
would  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  establishing  bi- 
lingual education  programs. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  all  de- 
scendants of  immigrants,  or  perhaps  im- 
migrants themselves,  who  came  to  these 
shores  seeking  a  better  way  of  life,  free 
from  oppression  and  free  to  develop  their 
individual  potentials  to  the  fullest.  We 
are  proud  of  the  great  Nation  we  have 
built — and  rightly  so,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  its  lasting  strength  lies  in 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  develop 
his  talents  and  skills. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  is  to  focus  on  this  potential, 
to  upgrade  the  entire  program  of 
schools  where  large  proportions  of  the 
children  come  from  non-English-speak- 
ing, low-income  families.  Program  as- 
sistance Is  not  intended  to  supplant  the 
native  language  and  cultural  background 
of  students,  but  to  complement  it. 

Program  focus  is  bicultural  as  well  as 
bilingual  in  order  to  acquaint  non- 
English-speaking  children  with  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  each  language.  It  is 
also  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  U.S. 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  fund 
programs  for  adult  education  as  well  as 
for  children,  and  for  teacher  training.  In 
addition,  it  would  provide  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  development  of  programs,  in- 
cluding pilot  projects  to  test  the  efifec- 
tiveness  of  plans  and  to  develop  special 
instructional  materials. 

I  can  attest  to  the  potential  impact 
such  a  program  could  have  In  a  local 
area  by  using  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing,  as  an  example. 
Census  statistics  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  or  80,000  of  the  19th 
district's  population  are  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage.  Such  a  program  could 
do  much  to  focus  educational  attention 
on  local  language  and  cultural  differ- 
ences. 


Benjamin  Franklin  once  observed  that 
"an  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays 
the  best  interest."  The  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  authorities  sums  of  $25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  with  a  two  step  in- 
crease to  $50  million  by  fiscal  year  1970. 
I  believe  this  program  is  needed.  I  be- 
lieve the  authorized  sums  are  necessary 
to  assure  program  success,  and  is  in- 
deed a  sound  investment  in  knowledge. 


OEO       PROGRAMS       HELP       HIGH 
SCHOOL  DROPOUT  MAKE  GOOD 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  Yuenger,  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  June  19,  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  war  on  poverty  has  en- 
abled "a  high  school  dropout  who  started 
out  as  a  shoeshine  boy  in  a  pool  par- 
lor" to  find  dignity  and  a  constructive 
social  role  for  himself  directing  a  job 
placement  project  for  other  disadvan- 
taged citizens.  Mr.  Yuenger  tells  how 
Stanley  Williams  plays  a  leading  role  in 
the  Trl-Faith  emplosmient  project,  a  fed- 
erally funded  antipoverty  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race.  Trl-P^ith,  with  seven 
neighborhood  centers  in  poor  areas,  has 
made  some  5,500  job  placements  since 
it  was  formed  last  August.  The  East 
Lawndale  ofiBce,  under  Williams'  direc- 
tion, leads  the  pack  with  1,100  place- 
ments, 20  percent  of  the  total. 

In  order  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues may  learn  more  about  this  re- 
markably effective  antipoverty  project 
and  the  courageous  young  man  who  is 
the  center  of  the  story,  I  include  Mr. 
Yuenger's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Ex-Shoe   Shine   Boy   Finds   Others   Jobs — 
Runs  Placement  Service  for  Lawndalk 

(By  James  Yuenger) 

In  one  of  the  toughest  sections  of  the  west 
side,  a  high  school  dropout  who  started  out 
as  a  shoe  shine  boy  In  a  pool  parlor  Is  plac- 
ing dozens  of  people  In  Jobs  each  week. 

Stanley  Williams,  38,  has  come  a  long  way 
since  that  first  Job,  but  he  Is  still  poor 
enough  that  his  family  lives  In  public  hous- 
ing. Some  of  the  people  for  whom  he  has 
found  Jobs  earn  more  than  he  does. 

But  he  says  he's  having  the  time  of  his  life. 

DHtECTS    STAFF    OF    FOUR 

Williams  directs  a  staff  of  four  In  the  East 
Lawndale  office  of  the  Trl-Palth  Employment 
Project,  a  federally  funded  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Race.  Trl-Palth,  with  seven 
neighborhood  centers  In  poor  areas,  has 
made  some  5,500  Job  placements  since  It  was 
formed  last  August.  Williams'  office  leads  the 
pack  with  1,100  placements. 

"It  was  real  funny,"  Williams  says.  "On 
the  day  I  started  here  last  December,  all  the 
headlines  announced  that  2  million  dollars 
was  being  cut  from  Chicago's  an  tl -poverty 
budget." 

But  Trl-Falth's  total  budget  of  $154,000 
for  the  seven  centers  survived  the  cut,  and 
last  month  the  program  was  singled  out  for 
praise  In  hearings  on  Chicago's  anti-poverty 
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effort  before  the  Senate  ccmmlttee  on  em- 
ployment, manpower,  and  poverty 

Outside  WlUlama'  barren  but  busy  offlce 
at  8708  W.  16th  st.,  a  red  sidewalk  stand  with 
seveni  Job  listings  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spot*  In  the  dtngj'  neighborhood.  Someone 
Is   almost   always   .'Studying   It. 

"Some  of  our  best  sources  are  women." 
WlllUms  said.  "They  walk  by  on  a  shopping 
trip  and  look  over  the  list.  Then  they  go 
home  and  tell  their  husband.  'Hey,  they  got 
Jobs  over  there."  " 

Williams'  8ta!T  doesn't  wait  for  people  to 
come  In,  however  He  has  a  full-time  "fleld 
rep"  who  acoute  out  the  Jobless  in  bars  and 
pool  halls— and  on  street  corners  Paper  fly- 
era  are  distributed  and  posted  everywhere. 

On  a  Monday  morning,  up  to  50  people  may 
flood  Into  the  offlce  lixiking  for  work,  he 
says.  Some  don't  have  jobs  and  others  want 
better  ones. 

The  East  Lawndale  offlce  of  Trl-Palth 
serves  an  area  where  unemployment  Is  esti- 
mated at  40  per  cent  It  Is  bounded  by  the 
Elsenhower  express •*•  ay.  22d  street,  and  Ham- 
lin and  Ashland  avenues 

The  area,  WUUanxs  said.  Is  loaded  with 
recent  arrivals  from  the  south,  mostly  farm 
workers  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
finding  and  holding  Jobs  In  the  city. 

CSES    C;IMMICKS 

"I  find  a  man  a  Job  and  put  him  on  i  bus 
headed  for  the  company,  and  half  the  time 
he  gets  lost."  WlllUms  said  "He's  too  em- 
barrtused  to  ask  .i  cop  so  I  wi.nd  up  talcing 
him  over  there  in  my  car  " 

Lack  of  education  also  is  a  major  problem, 
but  WllUama'  staff  has  devised  a  number  of 
simple  "gimmicks,"  as  he  terms  them,  to 
overcome  this. 

One  Is  a  la-tnch  ruler  mimeographed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  inches  m.^rked  off  Into 
sixteenths.  A  surprising  number  of  prospec- 
tive workers  lose  out  on  factory  Jobs  because 
they  can't  read  a  ruler,  h      aid 

Another  is  a  mimeograpued  list  of  the  50 
states 

"A  lot  of  guys  can't  get  Jobs  on  a  loading 
dock  because  they  can't  read  the  name  of  the 
state  a  shipment  is  bound  for,"  he  said. 
"They  could  once,  but  they  forgot.  We  give 
them  this  list  to  study  overnight  and  then 
we  test  them.  When  they  mas'-cr  that,  they 
can  get  Jobs." 

Trl-Falth  deals  only  in  permanent  Job 
openings,  but  the  picture  isn't  entirely  rosy. 
A  survey  showed  that  69  per  cent  of  its  new 
Job  holders  in  the  19-to-29  age  bracket  didn't 
last  90  days.  WUlUms  said,  and  in  the  29-to- 
39  age  bracket,  40  per  cent  quit  before  90 
days  were  up 

BECOMES    CULVES    W.^ITTH 

"Many  of  these  people,  especially  the  young 
people,  get  bored  easily,"  he  noted.  "They 
haven't  built  good  work  habits.  Some  come 
back  to  us  and  we  go  thru  the  process  all 
over  again." 

Williams  himself  bounced  around  from  Job 
to  Job  when  he  was  young.  On  his  own  at  the 
age  of  15  in  Arkansas,  he  shlned  shoes  and 
held  other  menial  Jobs.  Then,  by  lying  about 
his  age,  he  became  a  waiter  at  Culver  Mili- 
tary academy  In  Indiana. 

After  World  War  II  navy  service  and  three 
years  In  the  coast  guard,  he  held  a  series  of 
Jobs.  Finally,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  a 
Chicago  transit  authority  bus  driver  for  10 
years,  followed  by  four  years  as  a  CTA 
detective. 


MATERIAL  FOR  USE  ON  FIRST  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  PRESIDENT  BALA- 
GUER'S  INAUGURATION  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaolinous  cons^t  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzaibz]  may  extend 


hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Dominican  Republic  ha.s  had  a  lent;  and 
sorrowful  histor>'  Aftt-r  its  di.<covcrj'  by 
Columbus  in  1492  il  prospered  briefly  bu: 
then  was  left  in  the  backwaters  to  stag- 
nate for  cpnturie.s  as  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  was  opened  up.  It  suffered 
numerous  forelirn  invasions  and  a  Ion:,' 
period  of  subjugation  under  Haitian  rule 
Independence  in  1844  brouKht  little  re- 
lief. Efforts  to  establish  democratic  rule 
repeatedly  collapsed  before  the  ambition.'^ 
of  reijlonal  strontonen,  and  dictatorship 
held  sway  throuiihout  most  of  the  coun- 
try's hi.'^tor>'  as  an  indopendent  Rerjubllc 
When  the  last  dictator.  Generalissimo 
Rafael  Trujillo.  fell  in  1961  after  30  years 
in  power,  the  country  was  left  with  vir- 
tually no  trained  civil  service,  no  tradi- 
tions of  democratic  self-rule,  little  knowl- 
edge of  developments  in  the  out.sidf 
world,  and  virtually  no  self-respect  or 
sen.se  of  national  dignity 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  political 
upheavals  and  Internal  dissension  which 
followed  as  the  country  tried  to  patch 
itself  together  and  adopt  the  ways  of  a 
world  which  had  left  it  far  behind.  The 
United  States  throughout  this  i^enod 
provided  substantial  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  the  country's  development, 
and  we  suffered  with  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple their  numerous  setbacks,  tmrticu- 
larly  the  overthrow  of  tlie  constitutional 
government  of  Juan  Bosch  in  1963  and 
the  conflict  of  April  196,5 

Many  despaired  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions would  never  take  root  in  the 
Dominican  Ret)ublic.  The  "realists"  said 
the  task  '.vas  a  fiopeless  one  and  .should 
be  abandoned.  But  the  "doubting  Thom- 
ases" are  beln^'  proved  wrong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  July  1.  a  democratic  constitu- 
tional government  '.viU  complete  its  fust 
year  In  offlce,  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  that  it  will  complete  its  4-year 
term  Municipal  elections  are  .scheduled 
for  next  year  and  pencral  elections  In 
1970,  and  if  they  can  be  carried  out  and 
their  results  accepted  in  a  democratic 
manner,  as  now  .<ecms  likely,  the  coun- 
try will  have  made  ^reat  procre.ss  in  the 
institutionalization  of  traditions  which, 
will  give  it  a  hiiih  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  The  constitu- 
tional President,  Joaquin  Balaauer,  ha« 
proved  him.self  to  be  a  man  of  peace  and 
conciliation,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
Dominican  people  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  forget  past  grievances  and  old 
disputes  in  an  effort  to  resolve  their  com- 
mon national  problems. 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  about  the 
outcome  In  the  D:^minican  Republic,  and 
It  Is  important  to  the  United  States  that 
it  should  be  a  favorable  one.  A  nation  In 
turmoil  or  suffering  under  dictatorship  Is 
not  easy  to  live  with  as  a  close  neighbor. 
Mr.  President,  and  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  this  country*  bears  this  out. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  have 
supported  and  .should  continue  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Dominican  people  to  es- 
tablish constitutional  democracy  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  in  their  country. 


I  have  had  the  firm  faith  in  the  Do- 
minican people  ever  since  the  crucial 
elections  of  last  year  when  I  was  des- 
ignated by  the  OAS  as  an  observer. 


LET  US  NOT  MAKE  THE  FATAL  MIS- 
TAKE OF  CONFUSING  THE  INTER- 
ESTS OF  OTHER  NATIONS,  EVEN 
FRIENDLY  NATIONS,  WITH  OUR 
OWN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REfOKD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  arguments  often  used  by  our  fellow 
Americaris  to  support  their  criticism  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  that  many  of 
our  traditional  allies  liave  not  given  us 
their  wholehearted  support,  and  that 
some.  In  fact,  have  been  severely  critical 
When  Vietnam  Is  being  debated— 
whether  it  be  at  a  cocktail  party,  In  a 
newspaper  editorial,  or  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  itself — we  are  almost  certain  to 
hear  someone  raise  his  voice  and  ask. 
If  our  policy  Is  so  right  in  Vietnam,  why 
do  our  friends  not  give  us  more  sup- 
port? " 

This  line  of  argument  certainly  seems 
to  have  logic  on  its  side.  But  there  is  one 
thint;  wrong  with  It.  It  naively  assumes 
that  relationships  and  friendships 
among  nations  are  established  on  the 
same  foundations  as  relationships  and 
friendships  among  individual  persons. 
This,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  false  assump- 
tion. Nations — even  the  friendliest  of 
nations — are  not  "pals."  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  every  nation  follows  its  own 
star  and  seizes  its  own  opportunities 
when  and  where  it  finds  them.  Narrow 
self-interests— brutal  selfishness,  if  you 
will — dominates  relationships  between 
states  inflnltcly  more  than  relationships 
between  people.  The  sad  lament  "where 
are  our  friends"  has  little  or  no  place  in 
international  diplomacy. 

Perhaps  this  fact  is  not  too  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  attitudes  of  other 
nations  toward  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
But  it  is  painfully  obvious  in  the  present 
Middle  East  crisis.  No  nation  has  had 
this  lessen  driven  home  more  bitterly 
than  Israel  has  in  the  past  2  weeks. 

Since  achieving  independence  19  years 
ago,  Israel  has  worked  hard  to  cultivate 
the  friendstiip  and  good  will  of  many 
IBvSs- developed  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries. Toward  these  countries  Israel  has 
pursued  a  policy  that  has  stressed  edu- 
cation, technical  assistance,  aid,  and 
cooperation,  almost  entirely  at  Israel's 
expense.  Thousands  of  foreign  students 
have  come  to  Israel  to  study  in  its  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  and  technical 
schools.  They  study  for  periods  ranging 
from  several  months  up  to  4  or  5  years, 
and  they  study  the  subjects  most  needed 
to  help  lift  their  nations  out  of  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  despair — engi- 
neering, teacher  training,  agriculture, 
medicine,  youth  development,  faJ^ 
management,    water    resource    develop- 
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ment,  and  many  more  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion, Israel  sends  its  own  experts 
abroad  to  live  and  work  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  several  years,  to  work  with  and 
train  people  in  vital  areas  such  as  water 
development,  sanitation,  construction, 
and  industrial  development. 

For  its  size,  Israel  has  provided  more 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  And  It 
has  made  many  "friends"  in  the  usually 
accepted  political  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  where  are  these  "friends"  in  Israel's 
hour  of  trial  and  need?  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  them. 

From  1958  to  the  present,  Nigeria  has 
sent  more  than  400  of  its  finest  students 
to  schools  and  universities  in  Israel, 
mostly  at  Israel's  expense.  At  the  same 
time,  Nigeria  has  accepted  more  than  75 
Israel  technical  experts  who  have  come — 
at  Nigeria's  Invitation — to  help  that 
nation  solve  some  of  its  most  crushing 
problems.  Strong  bonds  have  been  gro'W- 
ing  between  the  two  countries  and  yet, 
only  2  weeks  ago,  Nigeria  was  one  of 
only  six  nations  to  vote  for  an  anti- 
Israel  resolution  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
Why?  Very  possibly  because  Nigeria  has 
a  secession  on  its  hands  and  needs  weap- 
ons. A  military  delegation  is  presently  in 
Moscow  which  is  believed  to  be  trying  to 
buy  Soviet  arms.  It  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  Nigeria's  U.N.  vote  was  less 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Israel-Arab 
{."jsue  than  a  practical  attempt  to  curry 
favor  with  the  Soviets  in  the  hope  of 
setting  guns. 

The  same  resolution  was  supported  by 
Ethiopia,  which  has  sent  225  of  its  best 
students  to  study  in  Israel,  while  accept- 
ing the  services  of  no  less  than  1.50 
Israel  technical  experts  In  Ethiopia. 
Once  again  self-interest  triumphed  over 
friendship"  when  Ethiopia  voted  for 
the  Soviet  resolution  because  of  intense 
P.essui'e  from  the  Arab  States  of  North 
Africa.  And  suddenly  the  facade  of  a 
united  African  front  suddenly  became 
more  important  than  food,  water,  and 
teachers  to  Ethiopian  leaders.  Some 
might  call  this  ingratitude.  But  gratitude 
does  not  play  an  important  role  in  in- 
ternational affairs.    . 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  fact 
i.s  the  case  of  Tanzania.  While  Tanzania 
achieved  independent  nationhood  as 
recently  as  1964,  it  has  already  received 
more  Israel  aid  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  entire  world.  Well  over  600  top 
students  have  pone  to  Israel  to  study 
at  the  Tcchnion.  the  Hadassah  Hos- 
pital, and  other  institutions;  and  over 
100  Israel  technical  experts  have  gone 
to  woric  in  Tanzania.  And  yet,  the  repre- 
sentative from  Tanzania  stood  up  in  the 
L'N  last  week  and  delivered  a  vicious 
speech  against  Israel,  branding  her  an 
aggressor,  and  repeating  all  the  shock- 
ing lies  the  world  has  heard  during  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  from  the  Soviet 
lepresentative  and  those  who  followed 
in  his  wake.  -Why  did  Tanzania  take  the 
"hard  line"?  We  shall  be  more  likely  to 
find  the  answer  in  Peking  than  in  Tel 
Aviv  or  Cairo.  Tanzania  has  shown  a 
strong  partiality  to  the  Communist  world 
and  seems  willing  to  become  the  Albania 
of  Africa.  It  is  now  courting  favor  with 


the  Red  Chinese,  many  of  whom  are  now 
in  Tanzania.  And  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  Chinese  in  their  ideological 
battle  with  the  Russians  is,  right  now, 
a  little  more  important  to  Tanzania  than 
helping  a  friend  in  trouble. 

Finally,  let  us  take  the  peculiar  case 
of  India — a  nation  that  has  repeatedly 
thanked  the  United  States  for  its  massive 
food  and  technical  aid  with  the  back  of 
its  hand.  This  behavior  seems  to  be  an 
old  Indian  custom,  as  Israel  has  now 
found  out.  Since  1958  famine -wracked 
India  has  sent  about  185  students  to 
study  agriculture  development  and  other 
subjects  in  Israel — primarily  at  Israel's 
expense,  I  would  again  like  to  emphasize. 
And  yet  India  was  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  shout  encouragement  to  Egypt  and 
President  Nasser  when  they  launched 
their  attack,  in  Mr.  Nasser's  words  "to 
liquidate  Israel."  Israel  voted  in  favor  of 
India's  membership  in  the  Security 
Coimcil  while  every  Arab  nation  voted 
against  her.  And  yet,  India  was  one  of 
only  four  nations  in  the  Security  Council 
to  support  the  Soviet  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  as  an  aggressor,  a  state- 
ment which  was  generally  recognized  as 
utterly  false  and  introduced  purely  in 
order  to  help  the  Soviet's  win  back  lost 
prestige  from  the  Arabs. 

Why  would  India  foresake  a  friend 
and  support  the  Russians?  To  find  out  we 
must  once  again  take  a  trip  into  the 
labyrinth  of  twists  and  turns  that  is 
known  as  foreign  relations,  and  we  find 
that  once  again  the  answer  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  issue  under  discussion. 
For  many  years,  India,  a  predominately 
Hindu  comitry,  has  been  trying  to  win 
the  support  of  Arab  coimtries  in  its  dis- 
pute with  Moslem  Pakistan  for  control 
of  Kashmir.  And  so,  whenever  any  situa- 
tion has  given  India  the  opportunity,  it 
has  always  Jumped  up — as  predictably 
as  a  trained  seal — to  prove  to  the  Arabs 
that  they  can  be  better  Moslems  than  the 
Pakistanis.  A  sad  commentary  on  a 
nation  that  has  tried  to  establish  itself  as 
a  great  independent  moral  force  in  the 
world.  It  has  only  succeeded  in  turning 
"moral  force"  into  moral  farce. 

The  list  is  distressingly  long.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  omit  Charles  de  Gaulle 
whose  France  has  carefully  built  a 
friendship  with  Israel  over  the  past  15 
years,  and  who  has  suddenly  thrown  it 
all  up  because  he  could  not  resist  the 
enticing  smell  of  oil  and  the  opportunity 
to  enlarge  French  influence  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Principle  is 
out;  oil  is  in,  says  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  to  the 
disgust — it  should  be  added — of  most  of 
the  French  people.  This  is  the  clearest 
illustration  of  all  of  how  self-interest, 
not  abstract  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,  determines  the  policies  of  nations. 

By  now  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
conflicting  currents  of  national  interests 
and  aims  make  it  impossible  to  assure 
a  constant  and  predictable  relationship 
between  any  two  nations — especially  in 
times  of  great  stress.  No  Judgment  on 
Israel's  present  position  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  made  by  looking  at  where 
her  "friends"  are  lining  up.  Many  of 
them  have  deserted  her — and  they  have 
done  so  for  a  startling  variety  of  dif- 
ferent reasons — most  of  them  not  even 


remotely  related  to  the  issues  separating 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  It  may  be  un- 
fair, but  these  are  the  facts  of  life  in 
international  politics.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely our  problem  in  Vietnam  today.  It 
is  a  fatal  error  to  assume  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  principle  that  our  "friends" 
have  failed  to  give  us  the  support  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  In  Vietnam.  They 
all  have  their  own  problems,  their  own 
national  goals,  and  their  own  self-in- 
terests. 

They  all  step  to  a  different  dnmamer. 
When  our  Interests  coincide,  they  will 
support  us.  When  our  interests  diverge, 
they  will  not.  We  must  look  within  our- 
selves for  guidance  in  these  difficult 
times.  When  we  think  we  are  right,  we 
must  press  on.  If  we  think  otherwise,  we 
must  change  our  course.  But  above  all, 
let  us  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  con- 
fusing the  interests  of  other  nations — 
even  friendly  nations — with  our  own. 
Israel  has  already  learned  this  bitter  les- 
son. It  is  about  time  some  of  our  domestic 
Vietnam  critics  did  the  same. 


MISS  PHYLLIS  A.  RUPPERT  OF  NO- 
KOMIS,  ILL.— "WHAT  THE  SHELBY 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  MEANS 
TO  MY  COMMUNITY" 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  June  12,  1967,  the  Electric  Co- 
operatives of  Illinois  sponsored  a  "youth 
to  Washington  trip,"  Miss  Phyllis  A. 
Rupperc,  of  Nokomis,  111.,  one  of  the 
youth  selected  for  this  trip  and  who  will 
be  a  senior  at  the  Nokomis  High  School 
this  fall,  presented  an  essay  at  their 
breakfast  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  "What  the  Shelby  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Means  to  My  Community."  Although 
Miss  Ruppert  wrote  the  essay  for  her 
commimity,  I  am  sure  the  same  applies 
to  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  which  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  served  by  the  various  electric 
cooperatives.  I  believe  the  thinking  of 
these  young  people  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  House.  The  essay 
follows: 

What  the  Shelby  Electric  CooPEatATivE 

Means  to  My   Commttnity 

(By  Phyllis  Ruppert) 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  flip  a  switch  and  have  light,  tiirn  the 
thermostat  for  more  heat  or  turn  a  faucet  to 
get  a  cold  drink.  But  I  could  not  quite  real- 
ize what  it  would  be  like  to  have  to  do  with- 
out these  conveniences.  This  past  winter, 
during  the  ice  storm,  I  was  made  quite  aware 
of  how  much  electricity  meant  In  just  our 
simple  dally  tasks.  All  the  stories  my  parents 
and  grandparents  have  told  me  seem  more 
realistic  and  I  now  realize  how  much  easier 
electricity  has  made  life  for  my  generation. 

Today's  rural  area  residents  might  still  be 
waiting  for  the  advantages  and  conveniences 
of  electrification  had  It  not  been  for  the  de- 
termination and  foresight  of  certain  men 
who  refused  to  admit  defeat.  As  early  as  1882 
Thomas  A.  Edison  built  the  first  central  elec- 
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trlcal  ty9t»m.  Men  kept  studying  the  Idea  and 
ezpwtmeotlng.  By  1915.  It  was  known  that 
power  could  be  transmitted  as  far  na  100 
miles.  Tbe  chief  problem,  however,  remained 
that  of  getting  electricity  at  a  coat  that 
would  permit  farmers  and  other  rural  people 
to  put  It  to  work 

The  real  beginning  of  rural  electrlflcailon 
began  tn  1935  during  the  term  of  Franklin 
D.  Rooeerelt.  It  took  some  time  to  make  the 
people  understand  what  electricity  would 
mean  to  them.  In  1936,  the  President  signed 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  established 
RXJi.  which  now  serves  more  than  98":?  of 
the  farma  In  America.  At  that  time,  however. 
89%  of  all  farms  In  America  lacked  electric- 
ity. This  act  helped  the  rural  people  form 
cooperatives  with  the  aid  of  flnanclal  loans 
from  the  Government. 

Before  electrlflcatlon.  the  only  means  of 
getting  farm  work  done  w  is  by  nxan  or  ani- 
mals. Kectrlclty  has  provided  a  means  of 
maaa  production  of  farm  machinery,  tools 
and  equipment  enabling  him  to  do  more 
work  faster.  All  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
electrical  power  la  the  cheapest  "hired  man" 
they  can  get. 

In  many  situations,  electricity  h.is  made  a 
revolutionary  change.  By  living  on  a  dairy 
farm,  I  can  say  that  the  dairy  industry  Is 
certainly  one  of  these  situations.  The  cows 
are  fed  automatically  by  electrically  powered 
augers.  MUklng  machines  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity and  the  milk  Is  cooled  In  a  bulk  tank 
by  electricity.  Watering  the  cows,  hot  water 
for  cleaning  purposes  and  heating  the  mllk- 
houae  la  all  done  electrically.  We  even  have 
music  to  calm  the  cows  during  the  milking 
process.  This  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples of  farm  industries  run  by  electricity. 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  housewives  In 
our  community,  we  find  there  Is  not  one 
household  task  that  Is  not  aided  tn  some 
way  by  an  electrical  appliance.  This  has  all 
come  about  In  our  area  In  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  fjuTner's  wife  today  has  the  sajne 
conveniences  as  the  city  homemaker  But.  It 
seems  odd  that  those  who  needed  electricity 
the  most  were  the  last  to  receive  It.  As  a 
rule,  the  housewife  of  years  ago  had  to  cook 
for  more  people  than  the  woman  In  town, 
especially  at  harvest  time.  This  had  to  be 
done  on  a  wood  range,  sometimes  on  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  It  Is  typical  of  farm 
families  to  raise  and  preserve  their  own  food. 
So  the  grueling  process  of  canning  food  was 
another  chore.  Her  laundry  was  caked  with 
dirt  and  all  the  water  for  wiishlng  had  to 
be  pumped  and  carried  by  hand  as  well  as 
the  turning  of  the  m-ichlne  or  scrubbing  on 
the  board.  Also,  there  was  the  problem  of 
food  spoilage  without  refrigerators.  Electric- 
ity has  changed  everything  It  touched  In 
rural  America. 

The  worship  services  In  our  country 
churches  have  been  enhanced  with  the 
beauty  of  music  from  the  electric  organ.  Our 
communication  systems  and  entertainment 
media  of  radio  and  TV  are  all  a  part  of  the 
rural  life  now  as  well  as  city  life 

Electric  cooperatives  work  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  When  a  community  pros- 
pers, each  citizen  benefits.  The  farmers  are 
no  longer  referred  to  as  "hicks."  and  the 
businessmen  are  thriving  Our  u^wns  are 
growing  and  industry  Is  expanding  All  of 
this  has  come  about  In  the  last  30  years  due 
to  the  tremendous  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  rural 
electrlflcatlon  program  one  of  '.he  greatest 
bargaltu  the  American  people  has  ever 
received  for  an  investment  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars. This  program  Is  a  shining  example  of 
free  enterprise  working  to  build  a  brighter 
tomorrow. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  use  a  quote 
from  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  L. 
Freeman: 

"The  role  of  the  RE  A   is  not  finished  . 
It  Is  only  beginning    .         This.  I  submit    is 


sound  jxDllcy  and  one  that  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion well.  Let  us,  working  together.  mlU- 
tantly  carry  It  forward." 


THE  STRATEGIC  DILEMMA  IN 
\qETNAM 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  analyses  I  have  read  of  the  U.S. 
position  in  Vietnam  has  been  written  by 
a  young  professor  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. As  part  of  a  forthcoming  book  on 
the  great  powers  In  South  Asia.  Dr  Oliver 
E.  Clubb.  Jr  ,  has  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  "strategic  dilemma"  the 
United  States  finds  itself  in  His  persua- 
sive ar(?uments  for  bringing  our  Nation 
out  of  this  dilemma  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  entire  Contrress. 

The  Sttutegic  Dilemm.*  in  V:et:.am 
(By  Oliver  E  Clubb.  Jr  .  Syracuse  University, 
March  1967) 
In  early  1965  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment committed  Its  armed  forces  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  .'Struggle  for  South  Vletn.'im.  In 
the  obvious  expectation  that  .\meric«n  Inter- 
vention would  lead  to  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
forces.  It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that 
the  United  States  Is  confronted  In  Vietnam 
by  funddJTLental  stratetfir  problem-s.  both 
mllltaxy  and  political,  wtiich  cannot  be  over- 
come, and  thit  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives will  almost  certainly  not  be  achieved. 
The  continuation  of  the  war.  In  this  writer's 
view,  promises  only  great  damage  to  the 
American  national  Interest  and  further  dev- 
iistation  to  both  North  and  South  Vletn.im; 
and  It  could  easily  Involve  the  United  States 
In  a  greatly  eniaxged  w-u.  even  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  If  this  assessment  of  the  Viet- 
namese situation  la  correct.  It  follows  that 
the  United  States  must  revise  Its  objectives 
and  adopt  a  new  policy.  The  rationale  for 
these  conclusions  follows. 

ntE    R.\TTONAlE 

The  Amerlcm  air  offensive  against  North 
Vietnam  was,  of  course,  launched  tn  Febru- 
ary 1965.  when  the  Saigon  government  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Washlngt^in's  bomb- 
ing strategy  rested  on  several  assumptions, 
all  of  which  proved  false. 

First,  It  was  assumed,  as  the  New  York 
Times  noted,  "that  Hanoi  is  not  only  sup- 
plying the  insurrection  but  masterminding 
It.'  It  was  believed,  therefore,  that  Hanoi 
could  turn  the  Insurrection  otT.  Shortly  after 
the  bombing  offensive  had  been  launched. 
American  officials  would  bring  forth  the  "es- 
timate" that  without  .North  Vietnam's  sup- 
port. "60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  VIetcong  op- 
erations could  not  be  carried  out.  .  .  .  Tlie 
theory  U  that  the  Viet  Cong  insurrection 
will  peter  out  If  Hanoi  agrees  to  a  cease-fire 
and  cuts  off  the  supply  of  arms  and  man- 
power Ui  the  Communist  guerrillas  In  the 
South-  But  in  December,  i-n!y  two  months 
before  the  bombing  offensive  was  launched, 
"top  military  men"  in  South  Vietnam  had 
stated  that  lif  the  Viet  Cong  were  completely 
cut  off  from  North  Vietnam,  "the  Viet  Cong 
would  adapt  to  the  situation,  and  the  war 
would  remain  what  It  now  is — primarily  a 
problem  to  be  solved  within  South  Vietnam 
Itself"'  Washington's  F>erceptlon  of  reality 
had  changed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  its 
bombing  strategy. 


OUH    STUATEGT     BACKTOIES 

It  was  also  Washington's  belief  that  tt 
could  "induce"  Hanoi  through  physical  pun- 
ishment to  "see  reason."  In  theory,  the  bomb- 
ing offensive  would  develop  progressively 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  realized 
that  the  "cost  of  aggression"  outweighed  the 
prospective  gains,  at  which  point  they  would 
not  only  stop  supporUng  the  Viet  Cong  but 
order  them  to  give  up  the  struggle.  It  wm 
hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  Hanoi  could 
bring  Itself  to  order  the  Viet  Cong  to  sur- 
render, so  that  North  Vietnam  might  be 
spared  the  inconvenience  of  American 
bombing,  or  that  the  NLF  would  accept  such 
an  order.  Indeed.  punLshment  of  those  who 
believe  their  cause  to  be  righteous  almost  In- 
variably gives  them  a  sense  of  martyrdom 
and  Increases  their  determination  to  carry 
on.*  Bombing  had  not  brought  Great  Britain 
to  Its  knees  during  World  Weur  II  and  It 
quite  obviously  had  not  humbled  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  bombings  produced  effects  in 
North  Vietnam  quite  the  opposite  of  those 
intended.  As  British  Journalist  Jame« 
Cameron  wrote,  after  a  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam In  late  1965. 

One  thing  Is  sure.  If  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  designed  either  to  terrorize  the 
people  Into  submission  or  to  crush  their 
economy  Into  ruin.  Its  effect  on  both  count* 
Is   precisely   the  reverse.   .  .   . 

So  far  from  terrorizing  the  people,  the 
bombings  have  stimulated  and  consolidated 
them.  ...  A  nation  of  peasants  and  manual 
workers  who  might  have  felt  restive  or  dls- 
.satl.sfled  under  the  stress  of  totalitarian  con- 
ditions has  been  obliged  to  forget  all  dif- 
ferences In  the  common  sense  of  resistance 
and  self-defense.  Prom  the  moment  the 
United  States  dropped  the  first  bomb  on 
Nurth  Vietnam,  it  welded  the  natii  n  to- 
gether unshakably.  Every  bomb  since  hM 
been  a  bonus  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.' 

Nor  would  the  United  States  find  It  pos- 
sible to  destroy  North  Vietnam's  c.ipaclty  to 
carry  on.  As  Cameron  remarked,  the  economy 
was  not  one  "that  can  be  wrecked  by  high 
explosives.  This  Is  a  peasant,  agrarian  society. 
Immensely  resilient"'  There  was  not  mn  ' 
Industry  outside  of  the  main  cities — Har. 
and  the  adjacent  port  of  Haiphong — to  bt 
bombed.  Moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  take  extremely  effective  counter- 
measures.  When  the  bridges  were  destroyed, 
the  North  Vietnamese  replaced  theii  with 
ferries  and  pontoon  bridges  which  could  be 
assembled  for  use  at  night  and  concealed 
during  the  day.  A  total  of  perhaps  250.000 
persons  were  organized  Into  repair  gangs; 
when  roads  and  rallro.ids  were  broken,  they 
were  often  repaired  overnl<Tht.  The  transpor- 
tation routes  became  busy  at  night  and  de- 
serted during  the  day.'  Industries  were  dis- 
persed. With  Russian  help.  North  Vietnam 
would  in  due  course  be  provided  with  an  ex- 
t.-emely  formidable  air  defense  system,  and 
the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  would  acquire.  In 
the  words  of  General  John  P.  McConnell.  U5. 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  "the  greatest  con- 
centration of  anti-aircraft  weapons  that  hM 
ever  been  known  In  the  history  of  defense  of 
any  town  or  any  area  In  the  world."  " 

The  net  result  of  the  bombing  strategy  wM 
to  bring  into  being  the  very  situation  It  was 
designed  to  prevent — large-scale  North  Viet- 
namese Intervention  In  South  Vietnam.  At 
the  beginning  of  February  1965  the  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  ."soldiers  In  South  Viet- 
nam was  liisienlficant.  By  late  April  1965. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  reported 
the  presence  In  South  Vietnam  of  a  bat- 
talion—about 500  men — of  the  325th  North 
Vietnamese  division »  And  by  October  1966 
there  were  reportedly  more  than  40.000  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam'"  Th* 
American  forces,  by  then  numbering  some 
300.000  men.  had  at  that  time  discovered  no 
way   of   halting  the   flow  or  of  driving  the 
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North  Vietnamese  out.  The  prospect  of  a 
purely  South  Vietnamese  settlement,  which 
bad  plainly  existed  In  January  1965,  would 
recede  as  the  war  ground  on  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  came  to  play  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant role  In  the  South. 

CHINA    AND    RUSSIA    ENTEB    THE    PICTT7KK 

The  success  of  the  American  bombing 
strategy  also  depended  on  the  reactions  of 
EuBslan  and  China.  "The  great  question 
which  arose  out  of  the  reprisal  policy,"  aa 
one  correspondent  observed,  "was  whether  It 
would  push  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  back  together  again.  That  waa  the 
real  danger  for  the  West."  "  In  that  regard, 
Washington  was  undoubtedly  gratified  by 
what  it  saw.  The  early  March  meeting  of  19 
Communist  parties  In  Moscow  brought  forth 
a  communique  calling  for  "Joint,  coordi- 
nated action  by  all  fraternal  parties  In  the 
struggle  against  the  common  enemy  .  .  ."  " 
Slno-Soviet  unity  against  the  United  States 
was  ardently  desired  by  North  Vietnam.  But 
for  Peking  it  would  involve  acceptance  of 
Soviet  leadership.  Russia  being  by  far  the 
strongest  Communist  power  militarily.  This 
the  Chinese  could  not  brlSg  themselves  to  do. 
Peking  denounced  the  Soviet  call  for  unity 
as  a  "swindle"  designed  to  conceal  Soviet  col- 
laboration with  the  United  SUtes." 

In  late  March,  moreover,  the  Soviets  let 
It  be  known  that  China  was  dragging  its 
feet  on  arrangements  to  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  Soviet  war  material  across  China 
to  North  Vietnam."  Both  Peking  and  Moscow 
undoubtedly  remembered  the  American  naval 
blockade  dtirlng  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962;  and  both  undoubtedly  perceived  that 
If  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  were  chan- 
neled exclusively  through  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong, the  risk  of  a  direct  military  confron- 
tation between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
would  be  Increased.  Moscow's  disclosures  em- 
barrassed the  Chinese  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  agreed  to  grant  Russia  transshipment 
rights.**  It  became  obvious  In  Hanoi,  If  It 
had  not  been  obvious  already,  that  Clilna 
regarded  North  Vietnam  less  as  a  "fraternal 
ally"  to  be  defended  at  all  costs  than  as  a 
pawn  in  the  game  It  was  playing  against 
Russia  and  the  United  States. 

This  disarray  among  Its  Communist  ad- 
versaries, for  which  China  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible, did  much  to  encourage  Washing- 
ton In  the  military  strategy  upon  which  It 
had  embarked — as  Washington  was  en- 
couraged by  Russia's  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
Even  If  divided  among  themselves,  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  China  would  still  have  to  be 
dissuaded,  however,  from  Intervening  uni- 
laterally on  North  Vietnam's  behalf.  China, 
which  could  be  attacked  with  relative  Im- 
punity by  the  United  States,  was  to  be  pre- 
vented from  Intervening  by  threats.  In  early 
April  1965,  Presidential  adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy  warned  that  if  the  Clilnese  carried 
their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  too  far,  "the 
United  States  will  not  stop  at  the  Chinese 
frontier."  "*  The  Russians  were  treated  dif- 
ferently. It  was  the  Administration's  belief, 
"that  there  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  general 
coincidence  of  Soviet  and  American  Interests 
In  Asia,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  each 
wishes  to  contain  Chinese  Influence  among 
Asian  Communists  and  in  the  region's  non- 
Communist  nations."  "  The  administration 
declared  "that  overt  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
Viet  Cong  would  prejudice  relations.  Includ- 
ing trade  and  other  contacts  valued  by 
Moscow  .  .  .  [American]  officials  went  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  their  actions  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  underlined  assurances 
that  they  desired  to  avoid  wider  war  and 
t^t  they  appreciated  the  Russian's 
dilemma."  " 

Washington's  illusions  about  Russia  had 
gone  full  circle.  In  1961  the  Administration 
had  conceived  of  the  Viet  Cong  Insurrection 
M  part  of  a  Soviet  global  strategy  aimed  at 
fundamentally  altering  the  world  balance  of 


power.  Now  the  Administration  hoped  that 
Ruasla  would  collaborate  with  the  Americans, 
through  Inaction,  to  help  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  NLF — for  the  sake  of  Improved 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Moscow  had 
plainly  hoped  to  cooperate  Informally  with 
the  United  States  to  contain  Chinese  In- 
fluence, but  hardly  on  the  basis  envisaged 
by  Washington.  The  Kremlin  was  being  asked 
In  effect  to  accept  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  could  attack  smaller  Com- 
munist states  with  Impunity.  The  Soviets 
oould  hardly  do  so  without  abandoning  all 
pretense  of  leadership  within  the  Communist 
world  and  without  risking  grave  repercus- 
sions In  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  unlikely  that 
any  Soviet  leader  oould  accept  that  principle 
and  stay  long  In  power. 

By  bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  had  both  cut  off  every  avenue  of 
honorable  retreat  for  the  Soviets  and  threat- 
ened Russia's  vital  Interests.  Russia  could 
supply  to  North  Vietnam  all  the  anti-aircraft 
equipment  necessary  to  thwart  Washington's 
bombing  strategy  and  would  do  so.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  was  no  more  anxious  than 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation between  the  two  countries.  That 
concern  would  impose  limits  on  how  far  the 
United  States  could  safely  press  its  aerial 
offensive  against  North  Vietnam. 

THE    tJNITED    STATES    PLATS    CHINA'S    GAME 

All  this  was  made  to  order  for  Peking, 
which  had  been  endeavoring  not  only  to 
forestall  the  creation  of  a  Soviet-American 
front  against  China  but  also  to  play  off  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States,  so 
that  China  would  have  greater  freedom  of 
action  In  Asia.  Washington  bad  thwarted 
Russia's  strategic  game  in  Southeast  Asia, 
aimed  at  China's  containment,  and  played 
into  Peking's  hands."  The  United  States  also 
found  Itself  playing  Its  appointed  role  in 
the  strategy  devised  by  Mao  Tse-tung  for 
the  defeat  of  "American  imperialism."  In 
November  1957,  It  will  be  recalled,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  had  urged  the  adoption  by  the  "so- 
cialist camp"  of  a  grand  strategy  aimed  at 
mobilizing  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  world's  population — the  "socialist  camp" 
together  with  the  poor  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — against  the 
United  States  and  Its  "lackeys"  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world;  In  that  strategy,  Rus- 
sia's nuclear  power  would  be  employed  to 
offset  America's.  The  Soviets  had  vigorously 
opposed  Mao's  scheme  and  the  Chinese 
themselves  had  been  unable  to  put  It  Into 
effect. 

But  America's  deep  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam brought  out  of  limbo  Mao  Tse-tung's 
strategy,  as  further  developed  by  Defense 
Minister  Lin  Plao.  In  September  1965.  In 
Lin's  view,  "The  contradiction  between  the 
revolutionary  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  the  Imperialists  headed 
by  the  United  States  Is  the  principal  con- 
tradiction In  the  contemporary  world."  It 
was  America's  policy  of  "seeking  world  dom- 
ination" that  would  lead  to  the  exacerbation 
of  this  "contradiction"  and  permit  the  mo- 
bilization of  global  opposition  to  the  United 
States.  Not  only  were  America's  human  and 
material  resources  "far  from  sufficient"  for 
"dominating  the  whole  world."  The  United 
States  had  weakened  Itself  "by  occupying  so 
many  places  In  the  world,  overreaching  itself, 
stretching  Its  fingers  out  wide  and  dispers- 
ing its  strength,  with  Its  rear  so  far  away 
and  Its  supply  lines  so  long."  With  its 
strength  thus  dispersed,  "American  Imperial- 
ism could  be  destroyed  "piece  by  piece."  •• 
A  chief  virtue  of  the  strategy,  as  the  Chinese 
undoubtedly  saw  it,  was  that  It  would  not 
pit  China  directly  against  America's  vastly 
superior  military  strength.  China's  purp>o6es 
were  to  be  achieved  by  involving  other 
peoples  not  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
struggle  against  the  United  States — a  strat- 
egy Involving  minimum  cost  and  risk  to 
China. 


The  Vietnam  situation  fits  China's  strategy 
almost  perfectly.  The  United  States,  by  its 
own  actions,  had  brought  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  struggle.  Those  actions  had  also  pro- 
voked widespread  international  antagonism 
to  the  United  States,  an  antagonism  which 
would  grow  as  the  United  States  resorted  to 
increasingly  drastic  measures  in  its  effort 
to  achieve  victory  In  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
the  Increasing  concentration  of  its  resources 
on  the  Vietnam  war  would  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  America's  position  In  other  coun- 
tries where  that  position  is  sustained  by  eco- 
nomic aid  and  sometimes  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  It  would  not  be  easy,  of  course,  to 
parlay  the  Vietnam  war  Into  a  global  revolu- 
tion against  the  United  States.  And  there 
was  danger  for  China  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion; for  the  United  States  might  eventually 
be  led  to  strike  directly  against  China,  In 
sheer  frustration,  even  though  such  action 
would  be  unlikely  to  alleviate  America's 
problems  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  But  this 
danger  had  been  diminished  when  the  So- 
viet Union,  upon  becoming  committed  to 
North  Vietnam's  defense,  was  interpwsed 
between  the  United  States  and  China.  The 
United  States  would  not  undertake  to  in- 
vade North  Vietnam  except  as  a  last  con- 
tingency, and  it  was  not  until  then  that 
China  would  have  to  consider  open  Inter- 
vention in  the  war. 

In  the  interests  of  China's  grand  strategy, 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States  had  to  be 
prevented  from  disengaging  from  Vietnam. 
Washington,  by  continuing  its  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  sen-ed  that  Chinese  purpose 
where  Russia  was  concerned.  And  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  were  quick  to  denounce  Mos- 
cow for  allegedly  conspiring  with  the  United 
States  to  sell  out  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
whenever  the  Soviets  showed  the  slightest 
sign  of  wanting  to  back  off.  Peking  engaged 
in  psychological  warfare  against  the  United 
States,  too.  The  Chinese,  as  Mao  Tse-tung 
remarked  to  Edgar  Snow,  had  occasionally 
made  "loud  noises"  by  way  of  ordering  Amer- 
ican forces  "to  march  here,  to  inarch 
there."  ='  Peking's  "loud  noises"  about  Viet- 
nam— Its  vocal  insistence  on  America's  com- 
plete defeat  and  its  assertions  that  national 
liberation  wars  would  prove  the  undoing  of 
"American  imperialism" — were  no  doubt 
partly  designed  to  frighten  the  United  States 
into  an  ever  deeper  Vietnam  commitment,  in 
circumstances  where  the  Americans  would 
find  themselves  at  the  greatest  possible  mili- 
tary and  political  dlsavantage. 

Washington  saw  the  Vietnam  war  as  Peking 
presumably  hoped  It  would  be  seen.  In  mid- 
February  1965,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  asserted  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  made  South  Vietnam  "the  de- 
cisive test"  of  their  revolutionary  strategy. 
The  choice  in  South  Vietnam,  as  McNamara 
saw  it.  was  "whether  to  continue  our  struggle 
to  haJt  Communist  expansion  in  Asia."  He 
suggested  that  the  United  States  "will  be 
far  better  off  facing  the  issue  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 22  In  November,  New  York  Times  editor 
James  Reston  noted  a  consequence  of  the 
Administration's  attempt  to  solve  in  South 
Vietnam  the  more  general  problem  of  "Com- 
munist expansion."  Remarked  Reston:  "The 
day-to-day  communiques  give  the  impression 
that  we  win  almost  every  encounter,  but  we 
somehow  merely  advance  deeper  into  the 
bog.""  America's  problem  would  become,  as 
Edgar  Snow  remarked,  "not  how  to  get  more 
troops  into  Asia  but  how  to  limit  the  com- 
mitment." '<  Unlike  Peking,  the  NLF  and  the 
Hanoi  goverment  had  no  reason  for  wanting 
the  war  to  continue  for  its  own  sake.  They 
had  no  global  strategy  to  be  advanced  and  it 
was  their  sacrifices,  not  China's,  which  paid 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  But  so  long 
as  the  United  States  offered  them  only  defeat 
In  the  South  as  an  alternative  to  continuing 
the  struggle,  they,  like  the  Russians,  had  no 
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altsrnatlve     except:     to     continue     playing 
China's  game. 

Thus  the  consequeiires  of  America's  deci- 
sion to  bomb  Norta  Vietnam- -a  decision 
made  In  desperate  circumstances  and 
founded  on  wishful  thinltlr.g  about  almost 
every  aapect  of  the  problem  In  a  sense. 
President  Johnson  had  been  the  willing  vic- 
tim of  air  power  advocates  who  have  a  pow- 
erful compulsion  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
everytlilng  they  stand  for  Before  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  tne  UiUted  St.ues  had  been 
confronted  by  the  Viet  Cong  hghting  largely 
alone,  with  minimum  support  from  >forth 
Vietnam.  American  interests  would  have 
been  best  served  by  keeping  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  insurgency.  ;is  isolated  as  possible 
from  outside  influence  Apart  from  the  phys- 
ical damage  caused  North  Vietnam,  which 
had  practically  no  bearing  on  the  situation 
in  the  South,  the  bombing  offensive  served 
mainly  to  bring  three  new  adversaries  Into 
the  military  picture — North  Vietnam.  Rus- 
Ma,  and  China.  In  this  situation  the  United 
States  eUmoet  certainly  cannot  achieve  Its 
objectives  in  Vietnam  without  overcoming 
ill  of  Its  adversaries,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  without  fighting  a  world  war. 

V  a.   TROOPS    JOIN    COMBAT 

It  very  soon  became  apparent,  in  any  ease, 
that  the  war  In  the  South  could  not  be  won 
by  bombing  the  North.  As  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  observed: 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  the  battle  of  attri- 
tion, which  had  been  going  for  years  against 
the  Government  truops.  began  to  reach  a 
crescendo.  Saigon's  armed  forces  were  dis- 
integrating under  the  hammer  blows  of  the 
main  force  guerrilla  regiments,  and  entire 
battalions  of  400  to  500  Government  troops 
were  disappearing  In  a  few  hours  of  com- 
bat." 

To  stave  off  defeat  and  redeem  Its  miscon- 
ceived bombing  strategy,  the  United  States 
was  obliged  to  Intervene  In  South  Vietnam 
with  Its  own  ground  forces  The  first  sizeable 
combat  unit — the  Marine  Corps's  9th  Expedi- 
tionary Brigade — began  to  land  In  South 
Vietnam  In  early  March;  Its  mUslon  was  to 
protect  the  American  air  bise  at  Danang, 
which  was  In  potential  danger  of  being  as- 
saulted and  overrun."  By  the  beginning  of 
April  the  Administration  had  decided  to  send 
troops  for  the  more  general  purpose  of  off- 
setting Viet  Cong  strength  " 

Washington  declared  at  the  outset  that 
American  forces  had  been  sent  only  to  defend 
American  Installations.  But  on  May  2  the 
Marines  launched  their  first  search  opera- 
tion; and  by  mid-May,  after  the  number  of 
American  troope  in  South  Vietnam  had 
reached  45.000,  US  commanders  were  re- 
portedly preparing  their  men  for  full  combat 
participation.-^  The  State  Department  dis- 
closed In  early  June  that  President  Johnson 
had  authorized  his  military  commanders  to 
commit  ground  forces  to  combat  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Saigon  government.  The 
American  people  had  been  Informed  "by  a 
minor  State  Department  official."  as  the 
New  York  Times  editorially  observed,  "that, 
in  effect,  they  were  In  a  land  war  on  the 
continent  of  Asia"  » 

The  arrival  of  the  Marines  had  been  the 
first  step  In  the  conversion  of  the  antl- 
Vlet  Cong  struggle  Into  what  became,  for 
all  practical  purp>oses.  a  white  man's  war.  On 
June  30,  1984.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  had  told  reporters  In  Washington  that 
massive  American  military  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam  "means  we  become  a  colo- 
nial {lower  and  I  think  It's  been  pretty  well 
established  that  colonialism  Is  over."  ■  In 
late  July  1965,  after  such  Involvement  had 
become  a  fact,  the  same  Ambassador  Lodge 
reportedly  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  closed  session  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  Its  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam even  If  requested  by  Its  government  to 
withdraw." 


IKE    bAICO^r    CKNEaALS    ST.ART    COVEININC 

By  "hilt  time  the  possibility  of  being  ^ked 
to  leave  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
w.is  no  loii(ier  much  of  ^  problem  In  mid- 
February  1965.  after  Tran  Van  Huong  bad 
been  deposed.  Ph.m  Huy  Quat  had  taken  of- 
fice as  civilian  Premier;  In  mld-Aprll  the 
deputy  premier  m  Quafs  cabinet  told  Le 
Monde  that.  This  war  must  be  stopped  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary  to  create  a  government  with 
roots  in  the  masses  In  such  a  context, 

the  left-wing  South  Vietnamese  forces  could 
find  a  place  .  .  "  -  But  (juat  ruled  only  on 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  army  suf- 
ferance H.u-d-Une  South  Vietnamese  generals 
had  meanwhile  come  to  the  fore.  General 
Nguyen  Kanh  was  deposed  on  Ftbraary  23 
,ind  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  roving  am- 
bassador. A  new  flve-maii  supreme  military 
committee  was  formed  on  .M.trch  5.  the  com- 
mittee was  dominated  by  hard-line  generals 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  :-ind  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  with 
the  "pro-Buddhist"  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl  ex- 
cluded. On  June  U.  Thleu  and  Ky  ousted 
Fhan  Huy  Quat  ^nd  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  became 
the  new  Premier.  Ky  would  not  ask  the  Amer- 
icans to  leave,  for  he  had  no  future  if  they 
did.  Nor  could  he  be  disUxlged  from  office 
by  anti-War.  primarily  militant  Buddhist, 
pressures  With  the  Americans  having  ar- 
rived to  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  Ky  could  deploy 
his  own  troops  against  his  non-Vlet  Cong 
enemies  vilthout  risk,  and  as  we  shall  see. 
he  could  count  on  American  backing  In  a 
showdown.  American  force  \ery  qiUckly  be- 
ciune  the  dominant  facor  In  Saigon  politics 
As  Bernard  Fall  remarked  In  October  1965. 
It  would  m:itter  little  If  Mickey  Mouse 
reigned  as  premier." 

On  the  batrlefield.  the  .Americans  very 
quickly  took  over  from  the  Saigon  forces. 
When  the  .\merlcans  first  undertook  major 
offensive  operations  In  July  1965,  those  op- 
erations were  normally  conducted  Jointly 
with  South  Vietnamese  army  units.  But  the 
Amencan.s  very  qiUckly  discovered  that  when 
attack  plans  were  disclosed  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  they  very  often  becanie 
almost  immedl.itely  known  to  the  Viet  Cong, 
whose  igents  and  sympathizers  were  to  be 
found  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  In  October  1965.  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  32.5th  division  eluded  a 
S.iigon-U  S  tr.ip.  an  American  officer  ex- 
pressed the  viewpoint  of  many  fellow  officers 
m  angrily  asserting  "that  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep 
anything  secret  for  'more  than  30  seconds.' 
For  this  reason,  he  said,  any  Joint  operations 
are  wholly  impractical,"'  " 

Moreover,  South  Vietnamese  army  units 
were  irequeiitly  ambushed  In  Viet  Cong  op- 
erations designed  lo  suck  large  rescue  forces 
Into  battle  on  terrain  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Viet  Cong  themselves  Tue  American 
commanders  were  understuidably  reluctant 
to  play  the  rescuing  role.  As  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  put  It,  "I  can't  think  of  anything 
more  unsound  militarily  than  the  way  U 
would  have  to  be  done  here.  Tfou  are  asked 
to  Jly  Into  a  situation  you  know  noticing 
about,  land  In  a  place  that  any  officer  you 
have  never  seen  tells  you  to  land,  and  to  at- 
tack m  a  direction  he  suggests.  You  are  los- 
ing comn^and  of  your  troops  almost  total- 
ly." «  The  A.merican  commanders  were  there- 
fore often  inclined  to  let  their  South  Viet- 
namese allies  take  It  on  the  chin  militarily 
rather  than  Incur  the  risks  involved  In  go- 
ing to  their  assistance-  a  circumstance  bound 
to  embitter  the  South  Vietnamese  and  fur- 
ther reduce  their  will   to  fight. 

tTNlTED    ST*rtS    TAKrS    THE    OFTENSIVC 

The  general  pattern  for  American  military 
operation  was  established  by  the  Marines  in 
rnJd-August  1965.  when  they  conducted  a 
costly  but  succe?Bful  attack  ii»alnst  Viet 
Cong  units  In  the  Chulat  peninsula  The 
South  Vietnamese  army  had  not  been  In- 
formed of  that   purely  American  operation 


until  the  assault  was  underway,  and  there 
.,.>.cordi::gIy  h.id  been  no  Intelligence  leaks 
Vue  Chulal  operation  showed  the  way.  at 
.ea-t  lu  a  tactical  sense,  to  the  American 
commanders.  They  would  undertake  to  fight 
and  overcome  the  Viet  Cong  unhindered  by 
the  inconveniences  of  battlefield  collabor.V- 
tioii  with  their  South  Vletnnme.'=e  allies  This 
circumstance  of  cour.»e  created  a  demand  for 
a  v.ist  Increase  In  American  military  man- 
po'.ver  Thus  the  process  by  which  America  s 
commitment  grew  fn>m  31,000  men  in  late 
.■\prll  1965  to  more  than  370.000  men  by  the 
end  of  1966 

Amerlc.i"s  Intervention  with  lt.s  own  ground 
forces  saved  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment from  military  defeat.  But  it  also  pro- 
duced predictable  effects  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  The  United  States  had  beer, 
obliged  to  intervene  In  the  first  place  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  army,  even  when  alone 
In  the  field  against  the  enemy,  had  lacked  the 
will  to  fight  With  the  Americans  there  to  do 
combat  for  them,  the  Salmon  armies  had  even 
le^s  reiisou  to  fight.  In  September  1966  the 
Nrii-  York  Times  reported  that,  "Now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  elite  units.  Saigon's 
forces  have  lapsed  Into  a  defensive  role  and 
the  majority  of  the  offensive  operations  are 
being  undertaken  by  American  troopw."  *  The 
following  month  an  American  official  de- 
scribed the  role  of  South  Vietnam's  lorces 
more  bluntly,  "They  are  no  longer  part  of 
the  show."  " 

In  addition  to  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
intervening  with  ground  forces  In  the  South, 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1965 
launched  an  .xlmost  total  air  war  against  the 
population  In  enemy-held  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  comprised  about  two-thirds 
of  the  countryside.  It  had  long  been  recog- 
nized that  peasiint  cooperation  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  Viet  Cong's  military  successes; 
the  strategic  h.wiilet  program,  launched  In 
I96;J,  had  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  sepa- 
rate the  Viet  Cong  from  the  peasantry.  The 
a:r  war  aimed  at  solvli^.g  the  same  problem. 
simply  by  killing  those  who  remained  in 
enemy  country  i  also  the  ancestral  homeland 
of  the  peasant  who  lived  there.  It  siiould  be 
noted)  or  drlvln^^  them  away.  "The  i>eople  in 
the  South  Vieinamere  hamlets  now  know," 
WTote  New  York  Times  editor  James  Reston 
in  August,  1965,  "that  if  they  dig  tunnels  for 
the  Viet  Cong  and  give  them  food  and  refuge, 
they  are  likely  to  be  shelled  or  bombed."  That 
policy,  observed  Reston.  "has  caused  great 
suffering  and  destruction  among  the  civilian 
population."  '" 

By  mid-September  1965  some  600,000  ref- 
ugees had  been  driven  into  goverimient-held. 
thus  bomb-free  areas,  with  the  figure  reach- 
ing 700.000  barely  a  month  Liter.  »  There 
laey  were  crowded  together  in  shacks  .mil 
pens,  Reston  further  observed,  '"that  would 
make  the  slums  of  Harlem  look  like  the 
I  BJ  ranch  "  "'  It  wa5  officially  explained  that 
the  refugees  were  fleeing  "Viet  Cong  terror- 
l.Tin  ■  But  there  had  been  no  significant 
mo'.  ement  of  refugees  before  the  American 
air  war  began  and  It  Wi^s  not  to  be  Imagined 
•hit  the  Viet  Cong,  who  had  worked  palns- 
t.ikingly  for  years  to  mobilize  the  pe.isants 
behind  their  war  effort,  had  suddenly  turned 
against  those  same  peasants.  Testifying  be- 
fore ft  Senate  subcommittee  In  September 
1965.  former  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  Hllsman  stated  that  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorism had  not  driven  the  refugees  from 
their  homes.  Said  Hllsman:  "It  was  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  bombing  and 
shelling."  ''■ 

There  was  considerable  Irony  In  this:  the 
United  States  found  Itself  conducting  a  vir- 
tually unlimited  air  war  against  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  It  was  ostensibly 
in  South  Vietnam  to  protect.  A  "frightful 
beating"  was  thereby  administered  to  South 
Vietnam  " 
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POt-mCAL    FLAWS    IN     U.S.    STRATEGY 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  growing 
American  expeditionary  forces  conducted 
regular  "search  and  destroy"  operations 
against  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese units  which  began  to  appear  In 
South  Vietnam,  Those  operations  did  not 
slgraflcantly  expand  the  area  under  Saigon's 
control,  for  the  Americans  returned  after- 
wards to  their  bases  and  the  Viet  Cong 
usually  moved  back  into  the  area  where  the 
fighting  h,id  taken  place.  American  strate- 
gists anticipated,  however,  that  when  their 
adversaries  became  convinced  that  they  could 
not  win  militarily  they  would  accept  a  set- 
tlement on  America's  terms — or,  falling  there, 
that  North  Vietnam's  main  force  units  would 
eventually  be  destroyed  and  that  the  Viet 
Cong  themselves  be  "driven  back  Into  the 
woodwork." 

Those  expectations  were  not  likely  to  be 
realized.  The  "kill"  figures,  by  which  the 
Pentagon  measured  progress  toward  victory, 
comprised  civilian  as  well  as  military  casual- 
ties: they  were  also  Inflated,  In  describing 
the  results  of  battles,  to  produce  an  Image  of 
dramatic  victories  over  the  enemy."  More- 
over, despite  the  casualties  Inflicted  on  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  their 
strength  continued  to  grow  dramatically.  By 
November  1965,  according  to  American  In- 
telUeence  estimates,  Viet  Cong  strength  had 
grown  from  the  January  figure  of  25,000- 
35,000  to  75,000-80,000;  on  January  1.  1966 
the  estimate  of  combined  Viet  Cong-North 
Vietnamese  strength  was  230,000:  and  In 
early  .August  1966  the  latter  figure  had  risen 
to  282,000  men.*^  Through  1966.  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  engage  the  American  forces  In 
l-irge-unit  pitched  battles.  But  If  such  battles 
became  too  costly  for  the  Viet  Cong,  they 
could  very  easily  move  back  down  Into  small 
units,  avoid  pitched  battles,  and  conduct 
har.i.ssmg  operations  Indefinitely  without 
being  found  and  "fixed"  In  significant  num- 
bers by  the  American  forces.  The  large 
American  "search  and  destroy"  operations 
would  then  become  largely  fruitless  In  a 
tactical  sense  and  pointless  in  a  strategic 
sense.  In  this  situation,  the  American  forces 
could  never  leave  South  Vietnam  without 
having  the  Viet  Cong  re-assemble  Into  large 
unit?  with  their  military  capabilities,  vls-a- 
vis  the  Saigon  forces,  very  little  diminished. 

Nor  Is  there  much  prospect  that  the  United 
States  can  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  Infiltrating  large  numbers  of  men  Into 
South  Vietnam.  By  October  1966  the  Amer- 
ican marine  force  of  57.000  men  had  become 
spread  out  so  thinly  In  attempting  to  block 
the  movement  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  Into  South 
Vietnam  that  It  became  necessary  to  rein- 
force the  marines  -with  troops  from  another 
zone  of  operations."  Even  then  It  would  al- 
most certainly  not  prove  jxisslble  to  effec- 
tively prevent  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
unless  a  line  were  established  and  main- 
tained— not  only  along  the  demilitarized 
zone  but  also  along  South  Vietnam's  border 
of  some  275  miles  with  Laos.  That  endeavor 
could  easily  require,  and  inunobillze,  up- 
wards of  500,000  men — with  the  Viet  Cong 
and  many  North  Vietnamese  troops  already 
In  South  Vietnam  being  left  to  range  freely 
throughout  the  country  unless  a  large  addi- 
tional American  force  were  made  available 
to  continue  the  "search  and  destroy"  opera- 
tions. And  even  If  all  this  seemed  possible 
on  paper.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
North  Vietnam,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  would  mobilize  still  unused  mili- 
tary resources  to  thwart  the  American 
strategy. 

The  .'\merlcan  strategy  was  even  less  sound 
politically  than  It  was  militarily,  Karl  von 
Clausewltz,  the  lamed  German  strategist, 
wrote  more  than  a  century  ago  that,  "War 
Is  not  merely  a  political  act  but  a  real  po- 
litical Instrument,  a  continuation  of  political 


Intercourse,  .  .  .  The  political  design  Is  the 
object,  while  war  is  the  means,  and  the 
means  can  never  be  thought  of  apart  from 
the  object."  American  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  could  scarcely  have  been  better  de- 
signed to  end  in  political  failure.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Bundy  told 
Philippe  DeviUers  in  August  1965  that  in  his 
opinion  there  was  no  chance  for  a  political 
settlement  in  the  South  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years,  "during  which  time,  he  said,  we 
shall  have  rebuilt  the  social  structure  of  the 
countryside,  the  peasants  will  be  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  Vietcong  that  they  will  de- 
nounce them,  and  Saigon  will  then  be  able 
to  wipe  them  out  completely,  or  to  bring 
them  under  strict  control."  "  But  those  fa- 
miliar with  contemporary  Chinese  history  will 
recall  that  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II  against  Japan,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists for  all  practical  purposes  stopped 
fighting:  while  the  Nationalist  generals  cor- 
rupted themselves  on  American  aid  and  their 
armies  decayed  through  Inaction,  the 
Chinese  Communists  enormously  strength- 
ened themselves,  both  militarily  and  politi- 
cally, while  carrying  out  guerrilla  operations 
behind  Japanese  lines.  When  the  war  ended 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  American  protectors 
were  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  his  armies 
proved  no  match  for  the  guerrilla  forces  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  situation  Is  very 
similar.  Even  before  America's  intervention 
with  ground  forces,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
brought  Saigon's  demoralized  armies  to  the 
brink  of  defeat.  With  the  government  forces 
having  for  all  practical  purposes  "withdrawn 
from  the  war,  that  demoralization  process 
would  inevitably  continue.**  Much  earlier, 
the  Viet  Cong  had  successfully  employed  a 
policy  known  as  "living  integrated  with  the 
enemy,"  by  which  government  forces  were 
left  alone  if  they  did  not  harass  the  Viet 
Cong  or  Interfere  "With  their  operations.^" 
With  the  South  Vietnamese  army  practically 
out  of  the  war,  the  Viet  Cong  could  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  greatly  on  these  arrange- 
ments and  to  propagandize  assiduously 
within  South  Vietnamese  army  ranks.  In 
their  propaganda  campaign,  the  Viet  Cong 
have  undoubtedly  profited  greatly  not  only 
from  the  American  "invasion"  issue  but  also 
from  the  corruption  of  South  Vietnam's  mili- 
tary leaders.  South  Vietnam's  armies  are  like- 
ly to  be  rendered  useless  as  a  future  antl- 
Vlet  Cong  force  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  significant  portions  of  it  will  be  politi- 
cally subverted  as  the  war  drags  on.  The 
Viet  Cong,  In  fighting  the  world's  greatest 
military  power,  can  be  expected  to  retain 
their  toughness — assuming  that  the  United 
States  falls  to  crush  them.  When  the  Ameri- 
can armies  leave,  as  they  inevitably  must, 
Saigon's  military  position  In  relation  to  the 
Viet  Cong  Is  almost  certain  to  be  significantly 
weaker  than  before  the  Americans  intervened 
In  the  fighting. 

It  is  even  more  certain  that  the  Saigon 
government's  political  position  will  have 
rotted  away  during  the  war.  The  military 
Junta  was  already  on  its  last  legs  when  the 
United  States  Intervened  in  the  fighting. 
America's  intervention  has  cast  the  Saigon 
generals  in  the  role  of  having  invited  a  for- 
eign power  to  occupy  South  Vietnam  militar- 
ily and  to  bomb  the  country  almost  to  pieces 
while  the  generals  themselves  have  been  fat- 
tening their  wallets  on  American  aid.*  That 
those  generals  will  end  up  discredited  is  in- 
evitable. By  the  same  token,  the  Viet  Cong 
can  be  expected  to  come  through  the  war 
with  their  political  position  substantially 
strengthened — for  they  have  been  making 
g^eat  sacrifices,  and  have  thus  earned  great 
merit  in  Vietnamese  eyes,  in  leading  the 
struggle  against  the  "foreign  invaders." 

THE  BT7DDHISTS  ARE  ALIENATED 

FV)llowing  the  overthrow  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
Washington  had  placed  great  hope  on  the 


Buddhists  as  a  third  force  which  could  be 
built  up  as  a  bulwark  against  communism. 
It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  or- 
ganized Buddhists  wanted  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war  and  thus  stood  against 
American  purposes  In  Vietnam.  For  some 
time  the  American  authorities  coexisted  un- 
easily with  the  Buddhists,  but  In  early  1966 
a  crisis  forced  the  Americans  to  choose  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  side  against  the 
Buddhists.  The  crisis  began  early  In  March, 
when  Ky  fired  his  chief  rival  lor  power,  the 
•pro-Buddhlst"  General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl. 
Thl's  corps  command  then  embraced  South 
Vietnam's  five  northernmost  provinces,  In- 
cluding Hue  and  Danang:  dissident  troops 
and  Buddhist  opponents  of  Ky  Immediately 
assumed  control  In  those  two  cities.  The 
Buddhists  then  launched  a  campaign  aimed 
at  bringing  military  rule  to  a  quick  end  and 
at  the  creation  of  an  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment. Nguyen  Cao  Ky  agreed  to  elec- 
tions but  In  early  May  declared  his  Intention 
to  stay  on  as  Premier  for  at  least  another 
year. 

Washington  was  at  first  inclined  to  dis- 
suade Ky."  On  May  15,  however,  troops  loyal 
to  Saigon  were  flown  to  the  Danang  air  base 
and  from  there  they  attacked  the  city.  Wash- 
ington, uninformed  of  Ky's  plans,  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  and 
President  Johnson  expressed  his  regret  re- 
garding "any  diversion"  from  the  struggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong."  But  Ky  persisted; 
the  Danang  Insurgents  were  overcome.  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Chanh  Thl  made  his  pyeace  with 
Ky,  mass  Buddhist  demonstrations  in  Saigon 
were  put  down,  and  resistance  In  Hue  col- 
lapsed. Ky  had  dashed  Washington's  hopes 
for  a  broad-based  civilian  government  and 
left  the  United  States  with  no  choice  except 
to  back  him  against  his  enemies.  Pour  Bud- 
dhists burned  themselves  to  death  at  the 
end  of  May,  in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
sistance to  Ky.  President  Johnson  saw  those 
suicides  as  "acts  of  desperation" — a  "quite 
unnecessary  loss  of  life"  which  "only  ob- 
scures the  progress  that's  being  made  toward 
a  constitutional  government." '-''  The  Bud- 
dhists, lor  their  part,  were  left  bitter  and 
alienated.  Militant  Buddhist  leader  Thlch 
Trt  Quang  blamed  Johnson  for  the  Buddhist 
lives  lost  m  the  struggle  against  Ky  and  said 
the  President  had  "killed"  any  remaining 
Buddhist  sjTnpathies  for  him  by  acquiescing 
in  Ky's  use  of  troops  against  Danang.** 

That  left  In  support  of  Washington's  piu"- 
poses  mainly  those  who  profited  directly 
from  the  American  presence.  Such  persons, 
apart  from  the  more  antl-Communlst  Cath- 
olics, were  not  many.  Moreover,  most  of  them 
were  corrupted  by  their  very  association  with 
the  American  war  effort.  The  arrival  of  a 
large  American  expeditionary  force  had  been 
accompanied  by  massive  Infusions  into  South 
Vietnam  of  American  supplies  and  money. 
Saigon  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  cities 
were  soon  teeming  with  war  profiteering, 
black  market  activity,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption.  Wrote  Nell  Sheehan:  "Bars  and 
bordellos,  thousands  of  young  Vietnamese 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  girls  and 
prostitutes,  gangs  of  hoodlums  and  beggars 
and  children  selling  their  older  sisters  and 
picking  pockets  have  become  ubiquitous  fea- 
tures of  tirban  life.''  The  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues the  more  likely  it  was  that  the  Viet- 
namese who  stood  VTlth  the  United  States 
would  be  corrupted  and  discredited. 

POLITICAL    DEFEAT    LOOMS    AHEAD 

Only  the  American  presence  sustains  the 
Saigon  power  stmcture,  which  Is  likely  to 
collapse  when  that  presence  Is  -withdrawn. 
With  the  countryside  devastated,  with  more 
than  a  million  displaced  peasants  crowded 
into  refugee  camps,  and  with  South  Viet- 
namese urban  society  disintegrating,  the 
Nguyen  Cao  Kys  will  probably  not  find  it 
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within  their  capabUlUea  to  restructure  South 
Vietnam's  economic  and  social  Hie.'-'  The  task 
can  only  be  accompliahed  by  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  themaelvea;  whether  we  Ulte  It  or 
not  the  force  which  haa  demonstrated  the 
greatest  poUtlcal  and  organlMUonal  capacity 
for  carrying  out  reconstruction  U  the  Na- 
tional Ubermtlon  Front.  Barring  a  miracle 
the  American  military  effort  la  likely  to  end 
in  ultimate  political  defeat  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  profound  dialUuslonment  within 
the  United  SWtee. 

At  Canberra,  in  mid-October  1966.  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  remarked  that  "there  is  light 
at  the  end  of  what  has  been  a  long  and  lonely 
tunnel  "  "  He  and  his  advisors  plainly  contin- 
ued to  beUeve  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  NLF  would  eventually  And  the  coeta  of 
the  war  too  much  to  bear.  The  North  Vlet- 
nameae.  for  their  part,  believe  that  the 
United  SUtea  will  eventually  tire  of  fighting 
and  go  home.  In  speaking  of  the  war  agfl^" 
the  French,  Vo  Nguyen  Oiap  e-xpressed  the 
Vletmlnh  strategy  outlook  with  regard  to 
protracted  war  ..  .    ^ 

The  bUtzkrleg  will  transform  luelf  Into  a 
war  of  long  duration.  Thus,  the  enemy  will 
be  caught  in  a  dilemm.*:  He  has  to  drag  out 
the  WM  in  order  to  win  It  and  does  not 
Dosseea.  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychological 
Sjid^Utlcal  means  to  flght  a  long,  drawn-out 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  vowed  In  July  1965  that  North 
Vietnam  would  flght  another  twenty  years 
If  neccMary  to  achieve  victory." 

Hanoi's  expectations  were  better  founded 
than    Washington's     For    the    North    Vlet- 
nameee  and  the  NLP  were  carrying  on  what 
was  for  them  a  holy  struggle  to  defend  their 
homeland  against  foreign  Invaders;  nothing 
could    matter    more    than    to    conUnue    the 
struKKle  at  whatever  cost,  until  their  objec- 
tives   had    been    achieved.    Ho    Chi    Mlnh  s 
nromlae  to  keep  on  fighting  had  not  been  an 
empty  one.  for  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Vletmlnh  had  already  demonstrated  the 
abUlty  of  guerrilla  forces  to  flght  for  decades 
If  necessary.  The   United   States   was   in   an 
entirely  different  poslUon  in  relation  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  America  Itself  was  not  under 
attack  and  Vietnam,  far  from  being  of  tran- 
scendent importance   to   the   United   States. 
necessarily  ranks  low  in  the  total  spectrum 
of    American    national    Interests.    America's 
larger  interests  will  sufler.  In  some  respects 
severely    from  the  concentration  of   Its  re- 
sources and  energies  on  the  Vietnam  war.  At 
home  the  social  and  physical  dlslntegraUon 
of  the  cities,  when  combined  with  growing 
racial  tensions.  Is  now  producing  a  problem 
of  such   menacing   proportions   that  only   a 
massive  effort  can   be  expected   to  save   the 
situation;    no   such   effort   can    be    mado.    it 
seems    clear,     until     the     Vietnam     wur     U 
brought    to    an    end     In    Europe.    Americas 
Vietnam  policies  have  turned  large  segments 
of  pubUc  opinion   and  several   governments 
against  the  United  States    NATO  U  In  dis- 
array  Britain  is  up  to  its  neck  in  econonUc 
dlfflculttes;  an  alienated  France  Is  beginning 
to  work  closely  with  the  Soviet  Union;   and 
the  Bonn  government  is  coming  to  perceive 
that  NATO's  strength  can  be  of  little  help 
In    bringing    West    Germany    closer    to    the 
achievement  of  Its  national  objectives,   and 
that  new  diplomatic  initiatives  are  required 
The    diversion    of    American    attentions    to 
Asia  U  therefore  certain  to  weaken  substan- 
tially  the   American    position    In   Europe   as 
time  goes  on— a  process  which  will  be  accel- 
erated  as   the   United   SUtes   resorts   to   In- 
creasingly drastic  measures  In  Vietnam.  That 
circumstance,  as  Moscow  no  doubt  perceives, 
could  offer  the  Soviets  diplomatic  possibili- 
ties which  have  eluded  them  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  for  achieving  their  prin- 
cipal obJecUves  In  Exirope 

In  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  the  problems  are  still  more 
critical.  There  the  growth  of  population, 
combined  with  the  lag  in  living  sundards  and 
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especially  In  food  production,  la  certain  to 
produce  revolutionary  disturbances  during 
the  decades  ahead  and  perhaps  convulsions 
on  a  vciat  scaie  If  even  minimum  stability  In 
Asia  la  to  be  maintained.  It  wUl  require  a 
massive  effort  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  near  starvation  which  prevail 
so  widely  there  But  If  the  resource.*  are  not 
available  to  Uckle  critical  problems  In  the 
United  SUtes  itself,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  such  resources  will  clearly  not  be  made 
available  for  a  major  attempt  t.5  alleviate 
conditions  in  the  underdcve;oped  world  It 
Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  find  Itself  endeavoring  increasingly  to 
suppress  by  armed  force  the  revolutionary 
symptoms  of  discontent  as  It  falls  to  help 
solve  the  underlying  problems. 

The  United  SUtes  cou.d  become  a  garrison 
sUte  endeavoring  to  police  a  revolutionary, 
poverty-stricken,  non-white  world  with 
armed  force-  -with  American  urban  society 
concurrently  disintegrating  into  something 
not  much  better  than  ch.ios.  and  with  the 
domestic  tensions  engendered  by  continued 
war  abroad  combining  with  racial  tensions 
to  produce  a  fearful  political  atmosphere  In 
the  United  SUtes.  All  of  these  things  may  not 
come  to  pass,  but  the  pressures  are  In  the 
directions  outlined  ab-jve.  This  means,  m  all 
probability,  that  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
conduct  ci  protracted  w.ir  In  Vietnam— one 
Luting  for  perhaps  ten  years— except  at  great 
cost  to  Its  global  position  and  to  the  health 
of  American  society  Itself. 

THE    B.ISIC    STRATEGIC    DtLEMM*    MUST    BE    FACED 

The  frustr-ttlons  of  fighting  an  Indecisive, 
protracted  war  can  be  expected  eventually  to 
bring  Wa.shlngton  face  to  face  with  Its  basic 
strategic  di;emm.i.  On  the  one  hand.  It  can- 
not destroy  its  enemvs  war-making  capacity 
even  If  It  wipes  out  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
industry.  For  much  of  the  Viet  Cons:'s  war 
material  Is  supplied  by  the  United  SUtes  It- 
self and  captured  from  the  Saigon  forces  or 
obulned  through  the  bl.ick  market,  and 
much  of  It  Is  also  made  in  cutUge  industries 
scattered  throughout  the  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam.  M.jreover.  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  have  an  almost  inflnlte  capacity  to 
*eep  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  supplied 
with  the  arms  needed  to  keep  their  war  ef- 
fort going  To  b:oolcade  or  mine  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  where  much  S'jvlet  iiUllUry 
equipment  Is  landed,  would  greatly  Increase 
the  danger  of  a  Soviet-American  military 
confronutlon  wltho.it  solving  the  problem, 
Peking.  In  those  clrcumsUnces.  would  not 
be  able  to  refuse  the  Soviets  unlimited 
transit  rights  across  China.  If  It  is  difficult 
tij  prevent  supplies  from  being  Infiltrated 
lnt<j  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  prevent  supplies  from  being 
shipped  Into  North  Vietnam  from  China.  It 
13  virtually  impossible,  therefore,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  enemy's  war-making 
capacity  without  attacking  both  Russia  and 
China 

The  United  States  might  think  to  finally 
destroy  North  Vietnam's  will  to  flght  by  In- 
tensively bombing  Hanoi  and  H.ilphong  But 
the  Hanoi-H.ilphong  area,  as  Indicated 
earlier,  has  probably  the  most  formidable 
anti-aircraft  defense  of  any  such  area  In  the 
world  By  Ute  1966  the  .American  air  arm 
had  already  begun  to  suffer  heuvUy  from 
losses  of  plmes  and  esp«x^ur.y  of  pilots — 
even  without  regular  attacks  on  Hanoi- 
Hal  phong'"  The  defenses  guarding  those  two 
cities  could  be  expected  to  exact  a  heavy 
toll  from  among  the  attacking  planes,  and 
Uie  Soviet  Union  could  easily  be  brought 
into  more  direct  conflict  with  the  United 
States  Even  if  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  were 
virtually  destroyed,  however.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  battlefield  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  significantly  improved.  The 
Vletmlnh  fought  for  eight  years  against  the 
French  without  holding  either  city,  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  reportedly  ready  by  late  1966 


to  evacuate  Hanoi  If  necessary  and  flght  on 
In  the  mountains." 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  prospect  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  armed  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  good  either.  The  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  feel  under  little  compulsion  to  de- 
fend territory  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore 
cannot  be  engaged  and  destroyed  In  strate- 
gically significant  numbers.  Moreover,  North 
Vietnam    has    an    almost    Inflnlte    capacity 
for    inhltratlng    men    Into    South    Vietnam. 
That  capacity  cannot  be  eliminated  without 
fighting  and  overcoming  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese   army    Itself,    which    would    necesslute 
the  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  Such  an  tm- 
deruklng  would  be  extremely  formidable  at 
a   minimum   and   could   very   easily   le^d   to 
great  disaster.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  an 
Invading   force   should    outnumber    the   de- 
fenders by  at  least  three-to-one.  With  North 
Vietnam's  army  numbering  350.000  men,  the 
United  SUtee  would  probably  have  to  deploy 
at  least  a  million  men  If  It  were  to  Invade 
North    Vietnam — without    even    Uklng   Into 
consideration    the    vast    Chlneee    manpower 
available  to  back  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
If  need  be.  The  North  Vietnamese  army  alone 
Would    be   a   formidable   adversary.   It   U  of 
course    lar   stronger   In    artillery    and    other 
forms  of  fire-power  than  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  flghung  m  the  South. 
The    North    Vletnameee    also    i>ossess    a    far 
greater    capacity     for    shooting    down    the 
grT>und-support  lUrcraft  which  have  saved  so 
many    precarious    battlefield    situations    for 
the     American      ground     forces     In     South 
Vietnam. 

CHIMA'S    STAKE 

China  could  be  expected  with  certainty 
to  Intervene  in  the  war,  moreover.  If  such 
intervention  became  necessary  to  prevent  a 
North  Vietnamese  defeat.  Washington  might 
Imagine,  as  It  did  during  the  Korean  war, 
that  China  would  not  be  so  rash  aa  to  risk 
nuclear  destruction  at  American  hands.  But 
China  in  fact  took  that  risk  by  Intervening 
In  Korea  and  the  United  St.ites  also  risked 
nuclear  destruction  to  get  the  Soviet  missiles 
out  of  Cuba  in  1962.  With  Chinas  interven- 
tion m  Vietnam,  war  would  very  probably 
engulf  much  of  the  Indochlnese  peninsula— 
certainly  Thailand  (where  America's  prin- 
cipal air  bases  for  bombing  North  Vietnam 
are  located)  and  Laos,  and  probably  Cam- 
bodia aa  well.  In  July  1965  a  "hlgh-ranlcing 
member  of  the  Chinese  government"  (prob- 
ably Chou  En-lal  or  Foreign  Minister  Chen 
YD  told  the  Austrian  correspondent  Hugo 
Portlsch  that  China's  army  would  attack  if 
the  war  (presumably  the  ground  war)  were 
carried  to  North  Vietnam."'  He  continued: 

As  we  have  told  the  Americans,  this  would 
be  no  second  Korea.  Korea  is  a  small  penin- 
sula, without  room  for  millions  of  .'■oldier* 
to  maneuver.  Southeast  Asia  la  quite  differ- 
ent There  a  broad  and  extensive  front  could 
be  established.  Such  a  war  could  not  be  con- 
tained in  a  small  area.  It  would  spread  to 
Vietn.im.  Laos.  Cambodia  and  perhaps  Thai- 
land. This  entire  region  la  a  great  Jungle 
swamp  Even  with  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons— even  with  atomic  weapons— the  Amerl- 
c.an.s  could  accomplish  nothing.  But  In  such 
an  event  we  would  not  determine  the  scope 
of  the  war.  Do  not  misunderstand  us.  The 
scope  of  such  a  war  would  be  determined  by 
the  Americans.  If  they  want  a  small  war. 
well  and  good;  It  will  be  a  small  war.  But  If 
they  want  a  big  war.  then  It  will  be  bigger 
than  they  wanted.  It  all  depends  on  the 
Americans.  We  don't  want  a  war  of  any  kind, 
but  If  one  Is  thrust  upon  us.  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared.* 

One  thing  U  clear  If  the  Chinese  did  inter- 
vene In  Vietnam,  they  would  do  so  with  suf- 
ficient strength  (as  against  the  United  SUtes 

m    Korea    and    against    India    In    1962)    to 
achieve  decisive   resulte.   And  If  the  United 
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States  were  to  suffer  heavy  losses  and  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  there  would  be  great  and 
perhaps  Irresistible  pressures  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration to  use  nuclear  weapons — even 
though,  with  Russia  as  well  as  China  In- 
volved, such  action  would  be  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust  than  to  victory 
In  Vietnam.  Thus  the  fundamental  strateg^ic 
dilemma  In  which  the  United  States  finds  It- 
self. It  almost  certainly  cannot  win  militarily 
In  Vietnam  without  overcoming  not  only  the 
existing  enemy  forces  already  In  South  Viet- 
nam but  also  the  still  luiused  power  of  North 
Vietnam.  Russia,  and  China;  and  It  cannot, 
of  course,  do  that  without  setting  off  World 
Warni. 

Otra   VIETNAM    POLICT   CONTLICTS   WITH 
OXTR   NATIONAI,   INTEBE8T 

The  American  government's  Justification 
for  having  placed  the  United  States,  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  this  situation  Is  hard  to  discover.  For  even 
a  complete  Communist  takeover  throughout 
Vietnam.  If  It  came  to  that,  Is  not  likely  to 
effect  the  American  national  Interest  more 
adversely  than  the  existence  of  Communist 
governments  In  such  countries  as  Rumania 
and  "yugoslavla.  There  Is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  the  Administration's 
suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  a  Viet  Cong 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  wotUd  spark  an  Ir- 
resistible wave  of  national  liberation  wars 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  victory 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers  In  China 
Itself,  surely  a  momentous  event  In  world 
history,  was  not  followed  by  a  wave  of  suc- 
cessful revolutions  elsewhere — even  though 
China  then  vigorously  championed  the 
spread  of  revolution  and  Communist  Insur- 
gents In  half  a  dozen  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries were  doing  their  utmost  to  attain  power 
by  the  Chinese  revolutionary  path.  The  Viet 
(Jong's  later  successes  against  the  Saigon 
government  did  not  save  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party,  with  Its  two  million  ad- 
herents, from  being  led  to  the  slaughter  like 
a  helpless  lamb  by  the  Indonesian  army,  and 
the  rise  of  Castroism  in  Cuba  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  Castrolte  successes  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America. 

Revolutions  succeed  only  when  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  exlsu  and  when  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  are  stronger  than  the  gov- 
ernment in  fxjwer.  China  can  be  expected  to 
make  trouble  for  those  countries  along  Its 
periphery,  such  aa  Thailand,  which  have  lent 
themselves  to  American  mlllUry  purposes. 
But  China's  strategy,  as  set  forth  by  Lin 
Plao.  calls  for  national  liberation  wars  to 
take  place  concurrently  In  as  many  places  as 
possible,  so  that  America's  military  resources 
win  be  spread  out  thinly.  In  terms  of  that 
strategy.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries In  one  country  to  wait  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  national  liberation  war  In 
another  country  before  pressing  ahead  with 
their  own  revolution  Nor  would  the  success 
of  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam  give 
Cilna  easier  access  than  It  already  has  to 
Burma,  Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cambodia. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Vietnam,  If 
reunited  under  Hanoi  or  ruled  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  the  north  and  the  NU"  In  the  south, 
would  take  no  Interest  In  neighboring  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Vietnam's  minimum  security 
requirement  Is  that  the  two  countries  on  Its 
western  flank  do  not  fall  under  the  Influence 
of  hostile  powers.  Historically,  moreover,  Viet- 
nam has  frequently  encroached  upon  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  as  has  Thailand  from  'the 
West.  Where  Laos  Is  concerned,  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  Hanoi's  support  for  the  Pathet 
Lao  has  less  to  do  with  the  advance  of  com- 
munism for  Its  ovim  sake  than  with  North 
Vietnam's  Interests — to  keep  hostile  forces 
»way  from  Its  flank  and  to  provide  Itself 
with  a  protected  corridor  for  Infiltrating  men 
and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam.  If  the  NXF 
came  to  power  In  South  Vietnam,  normal 
communications  between  the  two  Vletnwna 
would  undoubtedly  be  reestablished  and  the 


Laotian  corridor  would  no  longer  be  needed — 
If,  indeed.  It  1b  still  being  used.  North  Viet- 
nam's security  requirement,  now  served  by 
the  existence  of  a  Pathet  LAO-controUed 
buffer  zone  along  tbe  Vietnamese  border, 
would  of  course  remain.  An  NI^F  victory  In 
South  Vietnam  would  not  In  any  case  give 
North  Vietnam  easier  access  to  Ijaos  than  It 
already  has. 

Cambodia's  position  would  seem  substan- 
tially more  secure  than  that  of  Laos.  Antl- 
Vletnameee  feeling  Is  extremely  strong 
among  Cambodians  and  would  work  against 
Vietnamese  efforts  to  foment  revolution 
there.  Moreover,  Hanoi  has  greatly  eased  the 
belligerent  stance  It  once  adopted  toward 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk's  government.  For 
his  part,  Sihanouk  has  already  insured  him- 
self against  the  pooalbillty  of  a  Viet  Cong 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  by  enlisting  the 
BuppcH-t  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
France  (which  enjoya  good  relations  with 
the  Hanoi  government) ,  and  by  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  NLF. 

If  the  war  ended  and  the  NLF  came  to 
power,  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  would 
of  course  be  confronted  by  a  monumental 
task  of  reconstruction.  It  can  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  tbey  would  turn  to  that 
task,  with  whatever  foreign  help  they  could 
get,  rather  than  to  embark  on  new  foreign 
adventures;  such  adventures  would  not  only 
necessitate  postponement  of  reconstruction 
but  Invite  more  ruin  without  promise  of 
compensating  gains.  In  rebuilding,  and  in 
seeking  foreign  aid,  the  two  Vletnams  wotild 
necessarily  acqtilre  a  vested  Interest  In  peace. 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  could  also  be  expected  to 
concentrate  much  attention  on  the  task  of 
working  out  new  economic  and  pnilltlcal 
relations  with  each  other. 

North  Vietnam,  even  though  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  In  need  of  China's 
backing,  has  managed  remarkably  well  thus 
far  to  stay  out  of  China's  embrace  by  bal- 
ancing off  Moscow  against  Peking.  An  end  to 
the  hostilities  would  make  possible  a  far 
greater  expression  of  tbA  Hanoi  government's 
natural  bent,  with  its  deep  historical  rcwts, 
for  independence  from  China;  and,  in  seeking 
accommtxlatlon  vith  Saigon  as  well  as  aid 
and  trade  from  toth  Russia  and  various  non- 
CommunUt  countries,  Hanoi  would  be  pre- 
sented with  both  incentives  and  the  means 
for  achieving  an  effectively  independent 
existence." 

Indeed,  it  is  very  possible  that  even  a  Com- 
munist Vietnam  would  come  to  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  balancing  off  Chinese  influ- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia;  for  It  is  economic, 
political,  and  military  strength  which  enable 
a  neighboring  country  to  resist  Chinese  domi- 
nation, not  ideological  differences,  and  the 
Hanoi  government  is  probably  the  strongest 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  no  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi  could  look  with  equanimity 
upon  the  swallowing  up  by  China  of  the  two 
countries  on  Vietnam's  western  flank — Laos 
and  Cambodia.  By  the  same  token,  China 
considers  itself  the  natural  overlord  of  the 
smaller  Asian  countries. 

It  has  already  assumed  the  obligation  to 
protect  Cambodia  from  Vietnam  and  it 
would  probably  regard  a  Vietnamese  attempt 
to  absorb  Laos  or  Cambodia  as  an  usurpation 
of  China's  rightful  prerogatives.  A  degree 
of  competition  between  China  and  even  a 
Communist  Vietnam,  and  a  partial  balanc- 
ing off  of  each  other's  Influence,  could  thus 
be  expected  In  the  Indochina  region. 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment is  either  desirable  or  inevitable;  but 
rather  that  the  United  States,  In  terms  of  its 
national  Interests,  could  easily  live  with  a 
South  Vietnam  dominated  by  the  NLF  or, 
for  that  matter,  with  a  reunified,  Com- 
munlst-ruled  Vietnam. 

THX  ALTBUfATZVSS  STTU.  OPEN 

Several  points  emerge  from  the  foregoing 
analysis:  flrst,  that  there  is  virtually  no  pros- 


pect that  the  American  strategy  in  Vietnam 
will  succeed;  secondly,  that  America's  global 
and  domestic  Interests  can  only  suffer  from 
a  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war;  and 
third,  that  the  worst  that  might  come  out 
of  a  negotiated  settlement,  however  It  might 
embarrass  the  Administration,  would  not  In- 
jure the  American  national  interest  in  any 
significant  way,  and  could  In  fact  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  senElble  approach  to  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  challenges  by  which  the 
United  States  Is  confronted. 

If  ail  this  Is  true,  the  problem  before  Wash- 
ington Is  to  obteln  a  negotiated  settlement. 
And  if  negotiations  are  to  take  place,  the 
United,  States  must  remove  the  obstacles  to 
negotiations  Imposed  by  itself.  First,  it  must 
halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  for  only 
then  can  Hanoi  negotiate  without  embarrass- 
ment and  Moscow  be  expected  to  press  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate;  since  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  battlefield  situation  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  halt  in  the  bombing  could  be 
safely  undertaken.  Secondly,  the  United 
States  must  agree  td  participation  of  the 
NLP  as  a  separate  party  to  any  negotiations. 
Washington's  past  position  on  this  question 
has  not  served  to  obtain  negotiations  under 
conditions  which  would  lead  to  the  NLF's 
elimination  as  a  political  force  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  thus  served  to  block  nego- 
tiations. 

The  prospects,  If  the  Geneva  conference 
were  reconvened,  would  not  be  altogether 
gloomy.  For  the  interests  of  Russia.  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  NLF  (parties  now 
more  or  less  united  In  opposition  to  the 
United  SUtes)  differ  in  Important  respects. 
Only  China  has  a  vested  Interest  In  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  for  its  own  sake;  and 
China  also  has  an  Interest  in  keeping  North 
Vietnam  tied  closely  to  Itself.  North  Viet- 
nam's alms  are  several:  to  make  progress 
toward  the  eventual  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam; to  malnum  iU  Independence  of  China; 
to  retain  Soviet  suppwrt  as  a  counter-balance 
to  China;  to  end  the  hostilities;  and  to  get 
the  United  States  out  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
NLF  shares  several  interests  with  Hanoi.  But 
it  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  the  NLF  would 
work  strenuously  to  ensure  that  the  fruits 
of  Its  long  struggle  would  not  simply  be 
tiu"ned  over  fl!  the  men  In  Hanoi.  Moreover, 
the  NLF  could  be  expected  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment enabling  it  to  maintain  its  domestic 
base  of  support,  consisting  mainly  of  South 
Vietnamese  non-Communists.  For  its  part, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  seeking  to  limit 
Chinese  influence  generally,  which  is  Ameri- 
ca's objective  as  well;  and  the  Soviets  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  loosen  the  Peking-Hanoi 
bond. 

These  differences,  largely  submerged  dur- 
ing the  fighting,  would  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  if  the  fighting  were  ended  and  the 
disputing  parties  moved  to  the  conference 
table.  There  would  be  a  good  possibility  for 
achieving  a  balance  of  forces  In  Vietnam, 
■with  beneficial  effects  on  the  security  of  all 
Southeast  Asia — a  balance  which  might  be 
obscured  from  the  American  public  mind  by 
ideological  labels  but  which  would  nonethe- 
less be  effective. 

POSSIBILnTES    FOR    NEGOTIATIONS 

Negotiations  might  be  approached  In  still 
another  way.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
halt  its  offensive  operations  and  reach  a  tacit 
agreement  with  North  Vietnam  for  neither 
party  to  increase  troop  commitments,  it 
would  probably  be  possible  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  lull  in  the  ground  fighting  that  de- 
veloped in  January  1966.  America's  abandon- 
ment of  Its  effort  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong 
miliUrlly  would  In  due  course  set  in  motion 
strong  pressures  within  South  Vietnam  for 
negotiations  with  the  NLF,  designed  not  only 
to  end  the  fighting  but  also  to  bring  about 
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the  withdrawal  of  both  American  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  from  south  Vietnam 

In  the  past,  Washington  has  several  times 
worlted  to  prevent  such  pressures  from  pro- 
duclivg  their  natural  fruit.  If  the  United 
States  feels  no  obligation  to  maintain  in 
power  South  Vietnamese  ffovernments  which 
have  shown  an  incUnati m  to  seek  fjeace,  It 
surely  has  no  obligation  to  maintain  In  power 
other  South  Vietnamese  governments  simply 
because.  In  order  to  stay  in  power  they  have 
preferred  American  intervention  to  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.'"  With  the  politics  of  South 
Vietnam  allowed  free  play,  its  present  gov- 
ernment would  inevitably  find  itself  obliged 
to  take  the  lead  in  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement  or  It  would  be  forced  to  step  aside 
m  favor  of  a  government  which  would  The 
various  South  Vietnamese  parGes  to  the 
negotiations  would  then  be  obliged  to  nego- 
tiate with  North  Vletmun  and  the  United 
St.ite8  on  the  terms  by  which  their  respec- 
tive forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  approach  would  enable  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  work  out  their  future 
for  themselves,  taking  Into  account  the  bal- 
ance of  various  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  reaponslblllty  for  the  settlement  would 
fall  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Washington's  problem,  whatever  the  ap- 
proach to  negotiation.^,  would  partly  be  to 
secure  terms  for  the  wTthdrawal  of  US  forces 
which  would  ease  the  dome.stic  shock  caused 
by  the  abandonment  uf  .America's  orlgiiia'. 
objectives.  The  liquidation  of  Americas  un- 
promising military  venture  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  achieved  without  some  embarrass- 
ment, but  the  problems  of  liquidation  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable  Charles  de  Gaulle 
faced  a  major  domestic  crisis  in  ending  the 
French  military  venture  in  Algeria,  but  he 
weathered  that  crisis,  he  remains  In  power. 
and  Prance  Is  far  better  off  today,  both  mte.-- 
natlonally  and  domestically,  than  when  t 
was  bogged  down  in  Algeria  By  the  san^e 
token,  China  liquidated  Its  aj-med  conflict 
with  India,  when  the  Indians  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate, simply  by  declaring  an  end  to  the 
hoetllltles  and  withdrawing  its  forces  behind 
the  line  It  claimed  The  Vietnamese  situation 
Is  not  exactly  analogous,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  haltint 
offenBlve  operations  and  holding  to  its  own 
perlmetera  as  a  means  for  bringing  about 
peace  negotiations 

It  la  the  win  in  Washington,  however,  that 
Is  lacking.  II  this  writ/"r's  analysis  of  Ameri- 
ca's basic  strategic  dhemma  is  correct,  the 
United  States  In  fact  nnds  Itself  In  a  strate- 
gic trap.  But  the  trap  Is  not  perceived  by 
those  reeponalble  for  Americin  policy,  be- 
cause to  perceive  it  Is  to  face  failure  and  to 
accept  responsibility  for  all  the  costs  of  that 
failure.  Unlike  the  abortive  Bay  of  Plus  in- 
vasion, where  total  failure  became  immedi- 
ately apparent,  eventual  failure  In  Vietnam 
lies  beyond  Immediate  vision.  It  Is  possible. 
looking  at  the  "kill  rate."  to  Imagine  a 
"light"  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  to  hope 
with  each  deeper  step  into  w^ir.  that  the  light 
will  la  fact  be  seen  around  the  next  military 
comer.  If  such  a  "light"  does  not  exist,  and 
It  almost  certainly  doeo  not.  the  Administra- 
tion will  inevitably  be  led  to  a  point  where 
it  must  confront,  and  accept  responsibility 
for.  Its  own  failure  in  Vietnam — or  plunge 
the  nation  and  the  world  into  a  new  world 
war.  Given  the  powerful  psychological  fac- 
tors which  work  against  recognition  of  fail- 
ure, when  so  much  has  been  staked  on  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  reas<^>n  to  be  cheerful  alxiut 
the  outcome  of  that  inevitable  confrontation. 

F'TOTNOTES 

«New  York  Times.  March  21.  1965.  See 
Aggression  From  the  North.  .  .  .  op.  clt.,  for 
a  full  exposition  of  this  thesis. 

'  New  York  Times.  March  21.  1965. 

•As  reported  by  John  Huges.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  December  7.  1964. 

•  See  the  remarks  of  Dr  Jerome  Prank, 
the  noted  Johns  Hopkins  psychologist,  be- 


fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Testifying  on  May  25.  1966.  Frank  ob3er\-ed: 
"  .  .  the  Vietnam  war  has  assumed  an 
ideological  character  similar  to  the  holy  wars 
of  former  times,  and  this  has  ominous  impli- 
cations. People  who  are  fighting  for  their 
lde«lB  seldom  if  ever  can  be  forced  into  sur- 
render by  punishment.  ...  To  suffer  and 
die  for  a  holy  cause  is  highly  virtuous,  and 
one  hopes  through  example  to  convert  others 
by  one's  own  sacrifice"  As  quoted  in  Jerome 
D.  Prank.  "How  Nations  See  Each  Other," 
War  Peace  Report.  June-July  1966 

•  James  Cameron.  New  York  Times.  De- 
cember 10.  1965 

•  Ibid.  Also  see  Seymour  Topping.  New  York 
Times.  April  7.  1965  Wrote  Topping,  from 
South  Vietnam-  "Specialists  on  Asian  af- 
fairs estimated  today  that  North  Vietnam 
could  absorb  considerable  punishment  from 
United  States  air  strikes  over  an  extended 
period  without  any  decisive  disruption  of 
its  economy."  And  see  Seymour  Topping. 
Neu-  York  Times.  December  10.  1965. 

■  See  Cameron,  op.  ctt  .  also  Neil  Sheehan. 
New  York  Ttmea.  September  28.  1966 

"  Quoted  by  Sam  Butz,  "Our  Pilots  call 
Hanoi  'Dodge  City'."  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  October  18.  1966;  also  see  Nell 
Sheehan.  New  York  Timet.  September  28. 
1966  By  mld-April  1965  the  first  Russian 
miselles  were  being  installed  in  North 
Vietnam 

'  Waihtngton  Post.  April  27.  1965  .Accord- 
ing to  Washington,  a  defector  captured  on 
March  23  disclosed  the  presence  of  that  bat- 
talion and  stated  also  that  the  batUiUon  had 
been  in  South  Vietnam  prior  to  February  7. 
It  seems  curious  that  the  Administration, 
which  had  gone  to  such  pains  to  substan- 
tiate Its  charges  of  Nort.h  Vletnumese  ag- 
gression, would  have  wtth.helrt  for  a  month 
the  Information  In  question  In  view  of  'he 
Administration's  common  practice  o'  fabri- 
cating "intelligence"  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
formation to  serve  Its  political  objectives,  it 
al.so  seems  reasonable  to  view  with  ca'ition 
Washington's  contention  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  battalion  had  been  In  South 
Vietnam  prior  to  February  7.  1965 

'  •  Neil  Sheehan,  "Not  a  Dove.  But  No  Longer 
a  Hiiwk,"  op  Clt. 

"Joseph  Harsch.  C'lri.sdan  science  Moni- 
tor. April  12.  1965. 

'■■Prarda.  March  10   U»6i 

"  "A  Comment  on  the  March  Moscciw  Meet- 
ing." Peking  Xei~tew.  March  26.  1965. 

'« New  York  Herald  Tribune.  March  29, 
1865. 

■^New   York   Time.<i.   April   8.    1965 

"Christian  Science  .\fonitor  April  8    1965 

'■  As  reported  by  Max  Prankel  New  York 
Times.  March  8,  1965 

"/bid 

"In  the  Indo-Paklstani  war  of  August- 
September  1965.  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  still  found  It  in 
their  respective  interests  to  work  together 
against  China.  The  p<jlltlcal  context  for  that 
collaboration— .support  of  neutralist  India — 
differed  fundamentally,  of  course,  from  the 
situation  existing  in  Vietnam 

"Lin  Plao.  "Long  Live  the  Victory  of  Peo- 
ple's War' ■  Peking  Renew.  September  3.  1965. 

"Edgar  Snow.  "Interview  with  Mao."  The 
New  Republic.  Pebruarv  27,  1965 

-■'.V^u'  York  Times.  Pebru.iry  19.  1965. 

^  New  York  Time^.  November  14.  1965 

"Edgar  Snow,  "China  and  Vietnam."  The 
New  Republic,  July  20.   1966 

•  Nell  Sheehan.  New  York  Times.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1965  See  the  New  York  Times.  June 
2.  1965  for  a  report  on  President  Johnson's 
concern  regarding  Sitlgon's  mlllt.iry  reverses; 
also.  Washington  Posf.  July  21.  1965  regarding 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  preoccupa- 
tion with  finding  meuns  to  save  the  still 
deteriorating  situation 

'  In  e.\rly  March  the  Viet  Cong  badly  bat- 
tered a  Governme.'it  column  very  close  to 
Danang.  See  New  York  Times,  March  6,  1965. 


-•■  New  York  Time's.  April  3.  1965. 

"New  York  Timc^.  May  18.  1965. 

>* New  York  Times.  June  9.  1965. 

•'  As  quoted  by  Hans  Morgenthau,  "Viet- 
nam: Shadow  and  Substance."  T'le  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  September  16.  1965 

»  Washington  Post,  August  12.  1965.  The 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional both  circulated  the  story,  obtaining 
similar  accounts  from  their  own  sources.  .Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  stated  that  the  ac- 
counts were  inaccurate:  but  the  transcript  of 
Lodge's  testimony,  which  would  have  resolved 
the  controversy,  was  not  released. 

^  Viet  Report.  July  1965. 

"Bernard  Pall.  "Blitz  in  Vietnam,'  The 
New  Republic.  October  9,  1965. 

"  As  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  Octo- 
ber 13.  1965.  In  early  1965.  NLF  General  Sec- 
retary Huynh  Ian  Phat  told  Japanese  cor- 
respondent Akihlkl  Okamura:  "The  Anierl- 
lans  have  been  c.iUlng  themselves  advisers' 
to  the  Saigon  forces  But  soon  lliere  will  b« 
no  Saigon  forces  and  the  Americans  will  be 
needing  Vietnamese  adMsers.'  When  that  be- 
gins, half  of  the  Vietnamese  'advising'  the 
.Americans  will  be  oi:r  own  NI.F  .igeiit^" 
Akihlko  Okamura.  "Back  from  a  Vietcong 
Hell  Hole  In  the  Jungle,"  Life.  July  2.  1965. 

*  As  quoted  by  Charles  Mohr.  New  York 
Times.  September  12,  1965. 

*•  Neil  Sheehan,  New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 18.  1966 

'■  As  reported  by  Ward  Just  from  Saigon, 
Washington  Post,  October  6. 

"James  Reston.  New  York  Times.  August 
29.  1965  Reston's  observations  were  made 
after  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  The  New  York 
Times  (April  16,  1965)  has  reported  that  "free 
bomb  siones"  where  American  planes  are  au- 
thorized to  atttick  anything  they  see.  whether 
vlll.iges  or  human  beings,  were  being  des- 
ignated at  least  as  early  as  February  1965. 
Also  see  the  Wa.s/iing'ton  Po.sf.  August  5, 
1965;  and  Jack  Langguth.  "The  War  in  Viet- 
nam Can  be  Won,  But — ,"  New  York  Times 
Magasnie.  September  19.  1965. 

"Washington  Post.  September  12,  October 
20,  1965. 

"New  York  Times.  August  29.  1965. 

"  Washington  Post.  October  1.  1965  Hils- 
man's  testimony  was  presented  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  refugees,  of  which 
Senat<jr  Edward  Kennedy  was  chairman.  Also 
see  Nell  Sheehan.  "Not  a  Dove.  But  No  Longer 
a  Hawk."  op.  cit.  Sheehan  describes  the 
bombing  and  shelling  of  villages  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  remarks:  "Most  refugees 
I  have  questioned  told  me  tliat  the  Vietcong 
taxed  them  and  made  them  work  harder 
than  usual,  but  that  they  could  live  with  the 
Communists.  They  left  their  homes,  they 
said,  because  they  could  no  longer  bear  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  bombs  and 
shells." 

"James  Reston.  New  York  Times.  August 
29.  1965 

**  Denis  Warner,  the  well-known  Australian 
correspondent,  wrote  in  December  1965  that 
American  public  relations  officers  in  Saigon 
"are  engaged  In  the  business  of  turning  de- 
feat Into  victory  .  .  .  What  no  one  will  accept 
indefinitely  .  .  Is  a  persistent  attempt  to 
win  by  pretense  what  has  not  been  won  on 
the  ground."  Pat  Burgess,  another  Australian 
correspondent,  wrote:  "No  one  In  Saigon  be- 
lieves the  kill  rate  given  by  American  briefing 
officers  dally  in  their  briefings  to  the  press." 
New  York  Times.  December  8.  1965. 

'''Christian  Science  Monitor.  November  11. 
1965  and  New  York  Times.  August  10,  1965. 

«See  New  York  Times.  October  3.  1966  for 
a  description  of  Marine  manjjowei  short.igea. 

'■  Devlllers.  op.  cit. 

"  In  1965  the  Saigon  government  admitted 
to  113.000  desertions  from  its  armed  forces- 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1966  there  were 
87.000  desertions,  a  rate  of  desertion  20  pe' 
cent  higher  than  the  previous  year.  Neic 
York  Times.  AugUit  30.  1966. 

"See  Wilfred  Burchett.  op.  cit..  pp.  59-62 
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Tor  a  description  of  corruption  among 
the  Saigon  generals,  see  Sheehan,  "Not  a 
Dove.  But  No  Longer  a  Hawk,"  op.  cit..  Also, 
Beverly  Peepe,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  1,  1965. 

>■  See  New  York  Times.  May  9.  1966.  Secre- 
wry  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated  over  American 
television  that  Ky's  remarks  had  been  mis- 
represented and  that  he  did  not  expect  Ky 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  elections. 

■=  New  York  Times.  May  22.  1966. 

"New  York  Times,  May  31.  1966. 

w\ew  York  Times,  May  30.  1966. 

«  Sheehan  "Not  a  Dove,  But  No  Longer  a 
Hawk."  op.  cit. 

»Tran  Van  Dlnh,  South  Vietnam's  Act- 
ing Ambassador  to  the  United  States  In  1964, 
h.is  ■wTltten:  "To  the  Increasing  resentment 
of  the  Southerners,  all  the  key  posts  In  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  are  now  held 
Dy  men  from  North  Vietnam.  General  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky.  the  Prime  Minister.  Is  a  North- 
erner; so  are  tlie  secretary  genera!  of  the 
National  Leadership  Committee  which  ad- 
vises Ky;  the  Minister  for  National  Recon- 
struction (in  charge  of  pacification);  the  di- 
rector general  of  police  and  military  B«curlty; 
the  ministers  for  Information  for  state  secu- 
rity; the  chief  of  staff;  and  the  commander 
of  the  troops  that  surround  Saigon  and  pro- 
tect Ky  against  a  coup  d'etat.  Northerners 
control  the  army,  the  police,  the  pacification, 
the  propaganda,  have  all  the  money,  all  the 
power,  and  thus  control  14  million  South 
Vietnamese."  Tran  Van  Dlnh  further  notes 
that  63  of  the  64  members  of  the  NLF's  Cen- 
tral Committee  are  Southerners,  the  64th 
having  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  In  the 
.South.  His  remarks  suggest  the  dllBcultles 
which  the  existing  Saigon  government  would 
have  In  ruling  South  Vietnam  by  consent  or 
!n  competing  In  peaceful  political  competi- 
tion with  the  NLF  and  other  southern 
forces.  See  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  "The  Ky  Ques- 
tion," The  New  Republic.  January  21.   1967. 

'■■New  York  Times,  October  21.   1966. 

''New  Yotk  Ti-ies.  July  20.  1965. 

*See  New  Yo'k  Times,  September  28.  1966 
and  October  9.  1966.  'nie  U.S.  Navy  found  It 
necessary,  because  of  pilot  losses,  to  order 
many  pilots  to  serve  double  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  turn  down  resignation  re- 
quests by  an  estimated  100  to  200  pilots. 

"'Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  6, 
1965 

"'Dr.  Hugo  Portlsch,  "Red  China's  Two 
Voices."  Translated  from  Kurier.  Vienna,  and 
reprinted  in  Atlas.  Tlie  official  In  question  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  st.ite  visit  he  had  paid  to 
Pakistan  Chou-En-lal  and  Chen  Yi  were 
the  only  two  high-ranking  Chinese  officials 
who  had  done  so. 

"Ibid. 

*'  It  should  be  noted  that  even  North  Korea, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  million-man  Chinese 
army  during  the  Korean  War.  had  by  1966 
made  good  its  Independence  from  China. 

■"  Nor  is  It  reasonable  to  sutgest  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  f-ght  to 
keep  the  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  government  in  power 
extending  beyond  the  obligation  felt  by  that 
government's  own  subjects — a  sense  of  obli- 
gation which,  in  the  latter  case,  is  clearly  al- 
most nonexistent. 


FLAG  DAY  TRIBUTE 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  G.\llagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Flag  Day.  June  14,  1967,  as  part  of  the 
ceiemonies  conducted  in  observance  of 


that  day,  a  flag  was  presented  which  had 
flown  over  the  3d  Marine  Division  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  great  sense 
of  pride  that  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  tribute  to  Gen. 
Bruno  A.  Hochmuth  and  the  men  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division,  paid  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  that  city.  The 
resolution  follows: 
Resolution   Citing  Genkkal  Hochmuth  of 

THE  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  a  Great  Ameri- 
can 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Fourteenth  Dis- 
trict has  communicated  ■with  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Flaherty,  City  Council  President, 
conveying  to  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  Commanding  General  of  the  3d 
Marine  Division  (Reinforced),  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  dated  30  May  1967,  which  contains  the 
stirring  account  oi  the  American  Flag  flown 
by  the  Third  Marine  Division  while  It  was 
under  attack  defending  the  Free  World  In  the 
Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  the  Ideals 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  as  siiggested  by  Congressman 
Daniels,  that  General  Hochmuth  be  notified 
of  the  deep  appreciation  which  the  people  of 
the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District,  which 
includes  portions  of  this  area,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Jersey  City,  have  for  General  Hoch- 
muth and  his  men  who  are  -writing  another 
glorious  page  In  the  history  of  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Council  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  that 
Commanding  General  B.  A.  Hochmuth  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  be  and  he  hereby 
is  cited  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City 
of  Jersey  City  as  a  great  American  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  country;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral so  that  the  appreciation  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Jersey  City  may  be  made 
known  to  him  In  a  tangible  way,  and  also  to 
his  men  of  whom  we  are  so  proud;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Domlnlck  V. 
Daniels,  Congressman  from  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District,  whose  thoughtfulness 
prompted  this  resolution. 

Attest: 

William  P.  Black, 

City  Clerk. 


THE  SUMMIT  MEETINGS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
and  along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  followed  with  great  interest — 
and  hope — the  meetings  which  took  place 
last  week  between  President  Johnson  and 
Chairman  Kosygin. 

The  people  of  my  own  State  were  par- 
ticularly proud  that  a  city  and  a  college 
in  our  State  were  chosen  as  their  meeting 
place. 

The  press  has  rightly  noted  the  spon- 
taneous warmth  and  hospitality  with 
which  the  two  world  leaders  were  wel- 


comed. Some  commentators  have  been 
kind  enough  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Glassboro  represented  Amer- 
ica at  its  best.  I  believe  this  is  true. 

We  awaited  the  results  of  this  meeting 
with  confidence  in  our  President,  with  a 
spirit  of  good  will  toward  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  hope  that  this  exchange 
of  views  might  begin  a  process  from 
which  would  flow  understanding — and 
from  understanding — peace  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Now  that  the  meetings  have  taken 
place,  certain  observations  may  be 
made: 

This  was  a  remarkably  sober  and  ma- 
ture Summit  meeting.  The  two  leaders 
were  not  forced  together  by  the  crush 
of  events. 

Rather,  they  were  drawn  together  by 
the  recognition  of  their  mutual  respon- 
sibilities. As  the  President  said  at  the 
first  meeting: 

We  both  have  special  responsibilities  for 
the  security  of  our  families  and  over  and 
beyond  all  our  families  Is  the  security  of  the 
entire  human  family  inhabiting  this  earth. 
.  .  .  This  demands  that  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries  be  as  reasonable  and  as 
constructive  as  we  know  how  to  make  them. 
It  is  also  our  obligation  that  we  make  It 
possible  for  other  countries  to  live  in  peace 
■with  each  other  if  this  can  be  done. 

Instead  of  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  sur- 
rounding this  Summit  Conference  meet- 
ing, there  was  a  mood  of  "men  at  work." 
Immediate  dramatic  results  were  not  de- 
manded or  required.  The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  one  of  face-to-face  ex- 
changes between  leaders  with  very  heavy 
responsibilities. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride,  and  draw 
confidence,  from  the  maimer  in  which 
they  were  represented.  It  is  our  great 
fortune  to  have  a  President  of  such  ex- 
perience, and  with  such  great  ability  to 
state  our  positions  clearly  and  firmly,  yet 
without  contentiousness.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  President  is  strongest  when  he 
sits  down  and  looks  a  man  right  in  the 
eye  and  reasons  with  him.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  he  felt  that  Chairman 
Kosygin  was  making  an  effort  to  reason 
with  him  as  well.  That  is  good. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  meeting 
was  to  reduce  misunderstanding  and  to 
reafiftrm  a  common  commitment  to  seek 
agreement. 

The  final  results  of  the  meeting  will,  as 
the  President  told  us.  "be  judged  by  what 
we  can  achieve  in  the  future  in  order  to 
achieve  peace." 

One  meeting  does  not  make  a  peace. 
Peace  is  made  by  a  process  in  which  the 
dangers  are  withdrawn. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
maimer  in  which  he  has  begun  this  proc- 
ess. I  know  that  he  will  carry  It  forward 
with  strength  and  clarity  of  purpose.  I 
know,  too,  that  no  one  in  this  country  is 
more  desirous  to  see  a  world  at  peace 
than  President  Johnson. 


BALTIMORE  BUYING  POWER 
INCREASES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch 
as  an  expanding  economy  Is  always  good 
news  and  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress,  I  am  very  pleased  to  report 
that  a  new  survey  of  buying  power  In  the 
greater  Baltimore  metropolitan  area 
clearly  shows  a  substantial  Increase. 

Baltimore,  "the  gateway  to  the  South," 
Is  a  city  on  the  move,  a  historic  city 
with  a  modem  stride,  a  friendly  city  full 
of  hospitable  people,  and  its  metropoli- 
tan area.  Including  its  immediate  sur- 
rounding counties.  Is  a  great  place  for 
expansion  and  for  new  industries. 

The  Sun.  Baltimore's  Influential  news- 
paper. In  Its  Issue  of  June  25.  1967.  re- 
ports that  In  the  annual  survey  made  by 
the  monthly  periodical  Sales  Manage- 
ment, the  local  consumer  has  consider- 
ably more  disposable  Income  this  year 
than  last,  and  that  the  resident  of  the 
greater  Baltimore  area  has  a  higher  In- 
come than  the  average  American.  Here 
Is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  so  many 
companies  are  coming  into  Maryland, 
where  the  climate  is  favorable  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

This  article  reporting  that  the  buying 
power  Is  up  In  the  Metropolitan  Balti- 
more area  was  written  by  Jesse  Glasgow. 
the  brllllamt  financial  editor  of  the  Sun. 
Believing  it  to  be  of  broad  general  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's business  and  industrial  leaders.  I. 
therefore,  include  It  in  the  Record.  It  is 
as  follows : 

MrTBOPOUTAN  Area  Buying  Powtk  In- 
C«KAa«»— Anncai.  Subvey  Indicates  Local 
CONsmcxR  Has  Hickkr  Income  Than  Avek- 
AGX  Amexican 

(By  Jesse  Glasgow ) 

A  new  survey  of  buying  power  In  the 
Baltimore  metropolUaxi  area,  a  study  ot  both 
Indlviduala  and  households,  establishes 
clearly  that  the  local  consumer  has  consid- 
erably more  disposable  income  this  year  than 
last. 

The  study  shows,  too,  that  the  average 
persoD  here  Is  more  affluent  than  his  mythi- 
cal cousin,  the  "national  average  con- 
siuner."  The  indication  Is  that  the  gap  is 
widening. 

A    t200    PEX    CAPrrA    JUMF 

The  survey  finds  that  the  effective  annual 
buying  Income  tor  each  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  metropolitan  area  is  92  751 — 
an  Increase  per  capita  of  almost  $200 

On  a  per  household  basis,  the  Baltimore 
area  figure  Is  $9,759 — up  almost  »700  per 
famUy  In  the  Ust  ye.ir  The  national  aver- 
age was  given  as  9  176. 

The  study  is  the  annual  one  made  by 
Sale$  Management,  a  monthly  journal  for 
men  and  women  In  marketing.  The  group 
now  usee  advanced  computer  techniques  In 
Its  surrey.  worUng  with  the  most  reliable 
statlBtlcAl  data  available 

NO  BOUNDS  OrvKN 

The  summary  of  the  study  does  not  give 
the  geographic  bounds  of  the  Baltimore 
aJea,  as  set  for  the  survey  but  does  give  a 
population  total  of  1.981.600 

Thla  la  somewhat  smaller  than  the  figure 
ustudly  used,  indicating  that  this  study  did 
not  take  In  one  or  more  surrounding  coun- 
ties. Enlarging  the  twunds  In  this  case  would 
raise  the  figures. 

Alao,  there  have  been  wage  increases. 
particularly  In  manufacturing,  which  would 


make  upwurd  revisions  In  most  totals  from 
the  time  the  study  began  to  the  present. 

Sales  yaTiag''rnent  gives  total  retail  sales 
in  the  Baltimore  area  for  the  twelve-months 
of  lU  study  as  W.045.470.000.  which  U  an 
Increase  from  the  year  before  of  about  $320,- 
OOO  000,   economic   slowdown  or  not. 

The  area,  last  year  and  now.  ranks  as  one 
of  the  thirteen  largest  markets  In  the  coun- 
try. 

In  most  of  the  Individual  retail  categories, 
Baltimore-area  consumers  follow  the  na- 
tional average  spending  habits.  There  are 
exceptions,  though. 

The  local  consumers  are  relatively  free- 
spenders  for  food  and  drink.  They  spend 
more  than  the  average  householder  on  wear- 
ing apparel  and  more  In  drug  stores  than 
those  in  most  other  areas. 

The  Baltimore  area  has  become  one  of  the 
nine  largest  markets  as  far  as  eating  and 
drinking  places  are  concerned  It  ranks  tenth 
In  drug  store  sales  and  twelfth  In  apparel 
stores  receipts. 

Even  though  the  area  Is  one  of  the  thirteen 
largest  markets  on  average,  the  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  no  better  than  twenty-flrst  In 
the  sale  of  lumber,  building  materials  and 
hardware 

The  survey  turns  up  some  interesting 
figures  on  cash  income  per  household.  There 
has  been  an  Increase  In  families  with  annual 
Income  of  $10,000  or  more,  but  also  an  In- 
crease In  households  with  less  than  $2,999. 

The  study  finds  that  25  8  per  cent  of  all 
Baltimore  area  households  are  In  the  $10,000 
and  up  group,  that  14  7  per  cent  are  in  the 
lowest  Income  group 


MR    SHRIVER   REPUES 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  iMr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished collea^rues  to  an  Informative  and 
illuminating  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  from  Sargent  Shriver. 
Director  of  OEO.  regarding  charges 
against  the  Job  Corps  program  which 
had  recently  appeared  In  the  Sun  letters 
column.  Mr.  Shriver  shows  just  how  com- 
pletely unfounded  many  attacks  on  the 
Job  Corps  are.  and  how  tremendously 
valuable  the  Job  Corps'  contribution  to  a 
better  America  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  Shrlver's 
letter  should  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
honestly  seek  victory  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  with  permission  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 

M«    SHKrvES  Replies 

Washington. 
Sir:  I  noted  with  Interest  a  letter  pub- 
lished In  The  Sun  recently  from  Paul  E  Cun- 
ningham discussing  the  costs  of  Job  Corps 
Mr  Cunningham,  citing  Congressman  Rob- 
ert H  Michel  (R.  Ill  ).  asserts  that  "each 
youngster  gvilded  through  his  first  year  In 
the  Job  Corps  costs  the  taxpayers  $257  000." 
This  Is  untrue  By  l.iw,  the  direct  operating 
coats  for  centers  c>peratlng  nine  months  or 
more  must  be  no  more  than  $7,600  for  esw;h 
13  months  of  enrollment.  In  the  current  year 
we  have  experienced  a  cost  of  $6,950,  and  we 
anticipate  a  reduction  of  this  cost  to  $6,700 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1967.  This 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  figure  of  $275,000  used 
by  Mr.  Cunningham 

Job  Corps  Is  a  residential  program  designed 


for  young  men  and  women  whose  home  and 
neighborhood  environment  provide  little  In- 
centive or  opportunity  for  self  Improvement. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  these  young  people  come 
from  homes  where  the  head  of  the  house  Is 
unemployed:  nearly  40  per  cent  come  from 
families  which  are  on  relief;  and  nearly  50 
per  cent  come  from  families  where  both  par- 
ents have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  youngsters  themselves  are 
already  slipping  Intu  patterns  of  failure.  Six- 
ty-four per  cent  have  been  asked  to  leave 
school;  the  young  men  have  an  average  read- 
ing and  math  achievement  of  less  than  fifth 
grade  level;  and  of  those  eligible  by  age  for 
military  nearly  half  cannot  pass  the  Induc- 
tion examination.  The  Job  Corps  Is  designed 
to  reclaim  these  severely  disadvantaged 
young  people. 

Waste  of  any  resource  is  expensive  for  all 
of  us.  Unless  the  emerging  pattern  of  failure 
is  broken,  these  youngsters  will  probably  live 
as  undei-productlve  members  of  society — at 
a  cost  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens.  If 
a  substantial  number  require  welfare  assist- 
ance or  If  they  slip  Into  a  lifetime  pattern  of 
Illegal  and  antl-soclal  behavior  the  cost  to 
society  win  be  greater  still. 

How  Is  the  program  doing?  Seventy  per 
cent  of  all  youngsters  having  Job  Corps  ex- 
perience are  either  back  In  school,  In  the 
military  or  employed.  We  know  that  In  Job 
Corps  these  youngsters  are  learning  to  read 
three  times  faster  than  they  were  learning 
In  tlic  public  schools;  In  mathematics  they 
are  learning  four  times  as  fast  as  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  have  conducted  a  study  re- 
cently which  demonstrates  that  the  purely 
economic  benefits  of  Job  Corpe  to  society  as  ft 
whole  outweigh  the  costs.  This  U  quite  a 
favorable  commentary  on  any  social  pro- 
gram, especially  one  serving  youngsters  from 
such  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Sargent  Shrfver. 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frori  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced,  for  myself  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency:  Mr.  Multeh, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr  Ashley.  Mr.  Moorheac, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  ANNtrNZio,  Mr 
Rees,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967.  This  legis- 
lation would  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
In.surance  Act  of  1956. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  and  the  public,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis: 

H.R.  11197 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956.  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram  of   flood   Insurance,   and   for   other 
purjKJses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  thl* 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967". 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  a.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that  (1^ 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  cre- 


ated personal  hardships  and  economic  dis- 
tress which  have  required  unforeseen  dis- 
aster relief  measures  and  have  placed  an 
increJislng  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources: 

(2)  despite  the  Installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  works  and  the  adoption  of  other 
public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  expKSsure  to  future  flood 
losses;  (3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
re.isonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  Is  through  a  program  of  flood 
insurance  which  can  complement  and  en- 
courage preventive  and  protective  measures; 
and  (4)  If  such  a  program  Is  Initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually.  It  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  is  gained  and  experience  Is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  to  persons  who  have  need  for 
such  protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  alone  to  make 
flood  Insurance  available  to  those  In  need  of 
such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  Insur- 
ance with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
insurance  Industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be 
InlUated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  flnds  that  (1)  a 
program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote  the 
public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate  pro- 
tection against  the  perils  of  flood  losses  and 
encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimizing 
exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and  (2) 
the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  program 
should  be  Integrally  related  to  a  unlfled 
national  program  for  flood  plain  manage- 
ment, and  to  this  end.  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  within  two  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  Its  con- 
sideration any  further  proposals  necessary 
for  such  a  unlfled  program.  Including  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  costs  among 
beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  ( 1 )  authorize  a  flood  insurance  program 
by  means  of  which  flood  Insurance,  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  be  made  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  Insurance  industry,  and  (2)  provide 
flexibility  In  the  program  so  that  such  flood 
insurance  may  be  based  on  workable  methods 
of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and  dlsr 
trlbutlng  burdens  equitably  among  those 
who  will  be  protected  by  flood  Insurance  and 
the  general  public. 

(e)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjust- 
ments to  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and  mini- 
mize damage  caused  by  flood  losses,  (2)  guide 
the  development  of  proposed  future  con- 
sructlon,  where  practicable,  away  from  loca- 
tions which  are  threatened  by  flood  hazards. 

(3)  encourage  lending  and  credit  Institu- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  assist 
In  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  (4)  assure  that  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  under  the  program 
win  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-related 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  (5)  authorize  continuing 
studies  of  flood  hazards.  In  order  to  provide 
'or  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  and  Its  effect  on  land  use 
requirements. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  70  Stat.  1078.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rate"  the  second  time 


it  appears  In  such  sentence,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  (a) 
through  (d),  and  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  15. 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE   I— THE   NATIONAL   FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Basic  authority 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  piu-poses  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  Insurance  program 
which  will  enable  Interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase Insurance  against  loss  resulting  from 
physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  p(rop>erty 
or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange 
for— 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  In  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  II. 

SCOPE    OF   PROGRAM    AND    PRIORTnES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood 
Insurance  program  the  Secretttfy  shall  afford 
a  priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  avail- 
able to  cover  residential  prop>ertle8  which  are 
designed  for  the  occup&ncy  of  from  one  to 
four  families. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  Investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  104,  and 

(2)  such  other  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  determines  that  It  would 
be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  cover  other  properties,  he  may  take 
such  action  under  this  Act  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  flood 
Insurance  available  to  cover,  on  such  basis  as 
may  be  feasible,  any  types  and  classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  business  properties, 

(C)  agrlculttiral  properties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 

and  any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to 
any  types  and  classes  of  these  properties  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  In  only  those  States  or  areas 
(or  subdivisions  thereof)  which  he  has  deter- 
mined have — 

(1)  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  In  secur- 
ing flood  Insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  by 
June  30.  1070,  permanent  land  use  and  cpn- 
trol  measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  develojjed  under 
section  302,  and  that  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  will  commence 
as  soon  as  technical  Information  on  flood- 
ways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is 
available. 

Nature  and  limitation  of  insurance  coverage 
Sac.  103.  (a)   The  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  advis- 
ory committee  authorized  under  section  115 


and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  Insur- 
ance authorities  of  the  respective  States, 
provide  by  regulation  for  general  terms  and 
conditions  of  insurabiUty  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  properties  eligible  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102,  including — 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classiflcatlon,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductibles;    and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  .relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

(1)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  (under  section 
105)  which  are  less  than  estimated  premium 
rates  (under  section  104(a)(1)),  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families, 

(1)  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  thereto;   and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102,  $30,000  ag- 
gregate liability  for  any  single  structure;  and 

(2)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  based  only  on  chargeable 
premium  rates  (under  section  105)  which 
are  not  less  than  estimated  premium  rates 
(under  section  104(a)(1)),  and  the  amount 
of  such  excess  coverage  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  any  such 
limit  so  specified. 

Estimates  of  premium  rates 
Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations,  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis — 

( 1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  fiood  Insur- 
ance which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  in- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)  including 

(1)  applicable  operating  coeta  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  under  section  108  to  be  re- 
fiected  in  such  rates,  and 

(11)  any  administrative  exp>enseB  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
fiood  insurance  program  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  properly  be  refiected  in  such 
rates, 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such  In- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102; 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1),  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  in- 
sureds to  purchase  fiood  insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  Federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
Initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
affect  such  rates, 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and.  aa  apprupriate.  ,ther  Feder.il  de- 
partments or  agencies,  .ind  for  such  purposes. 
may  enter  Into  agreements  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  tha<;e 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof  i 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  in  securing  flood  insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  insurance  program. 
Establishment  of  chargeable  premium  rate^ 

Sec.  106.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimatos 
made  under  section  104  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  n"cessary.  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  .shi".'..  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  authorized  un- 
der section  115  and  .ipproprtate  represent i- 
tlves  of  the  Insurance  authorities  of  the  re- 
spective States,  by  regulation  prescribe — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  in- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102  (at  less  'h.in  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1).  If 
necessary ) ,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which. 
and  areas  (Including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practicable, 
be 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved.  Including  differ- 
ences In  risks  due  to  land  use  measures. 
flood  proofing,  flrxxl  forecasting,  and  similar 
measures. 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or.  If  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  flood  Insurance  available,  where 
necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage prospective  Insureds  to  purchase 
such  Insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates.  Including  the  differences  (If  anyi 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
imder  paragraph  (1)  of  section  104(ai,  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  sub- 
stantial Improvement  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  been  started  after  the 
IdentlflcaOons  of  hazardous  flood  plain  areas 
under  paragraph  ( 1  i  of  .<iPctlon  301  have  been 
published  by  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  for 
such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  under  sec- 
tion 104(a)(1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section  is — 

(1)  at  a  rate  which  is  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 

104(a)(1).  and 

(2)  such  rate  Includes  any  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  inaiirance  program  which  have  been 
estliDAted  under  clause   (11)    of  section    104 

(a)(1)(B). 

a  stun  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such  sum 
In  the  fund  authorized  under  section  107 
Treasury  borroirtng  authority 

S»c.  106.  (a)  All  authority  which  was  vested 
In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator by  virtue  of  section  15ie)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  70  Stat  1084 
(pertaining  to  the  Issxie  of  notes  or  other 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.suryl . 
as  amended  by  section  3(a)  and  (b)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  purp>c«e  of  carrying  out  this  Act 

(b>  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time. 


be  deposited  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section   107 

National  flood  insurance  fund 

Sec.  107  lal  To  carry  out  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  m  the 
Treasury  of  tlie  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  fund"!  which  fihall  be  available, 
without   fiscal   year   limitation — 

(  1 1  for  making  such  payments  as  may. 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  sec- 
tion 215: 

1 2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
e.xcess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216. 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  bcrrowed  from  him 
(together  with  Interest*  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  106  of  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  flood  insurance  program  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  and 

(5)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (di  under  the  conditions  provided 
therein, 

(  b  I   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(l)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  106 
of  this  Act  as  may  from  lime  to  time  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund; 

(2i  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  In  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  216: 

(3i  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(4i  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestment,%  of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ici . 

(5)  such  .^unxs  as  are  required  to  be  p.ilU 
to   the  Secretary   under  section    105(d):    and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations 
under  this  .^ct  which  may.  from  time  to  time, 
be  credited  to  the  fund  (Including  premiums 
under  the  condition  specified  In  subsection 
(di.  and  salvage  proceeds.  If  any.  resulting 
from  reinsurance  coverage). 

(c  I    If.  after^ 

il)  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
liquidated,  and 

.2i  rtny  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
h:ive  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
pr  ipri.itlons  authorized  under  section 
4(J7i  im2)(Bi  have  been  credited  to  the  ap- 
propri.itlon  from  which  advanced,  with  in- 
terest accrued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
section  15(e(  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act. 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  monies  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  Investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States, 

Id  I  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  that  operation  r^f  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  in  whole  or  In  part,  should 
be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  such  purposes  Incident  thereto, 
including — 

(1)  the  cost  Incurred  in  the  adjustment 
and  pa^-ment  of  any   claims   for   losses,   and 

(2i  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
prescribed  under  section  108 
for  so  long  as  the  program  Is  so  carried  out. 
and  m  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund 

Operating  co.st^  and  allowances 
Srr    108     (a)    The  Secreta-y  from  time  to 
time  shall  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  for  the 
purpo,'^e  of  establishing — 

111  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costE 
applicable  to  both  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  and  insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations  participating  on  other 
than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  oper.itlus  allow- 
ances applicable  to  rLsk-sharlng  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  which  may  be 
payable  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  oi 
title  II.  and  such  schedules,  from  time  to 
time,   shall   be   prescribed   In   rei^ulatlons 

(b)    For   purposes   of   subsection    lai  — 

(1)  the  term  "operating  costs"  shall  in- 
clude, without  llniltlng  such  term,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  insiir.mce  coverage: 

(Bi  reisonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servlctne:  flood  Insurance  cov- 
erage, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid 
to  producers: 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses: 

(Di  other  direct,  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  finds  are  incurred 
In  connection  with  selling  or  servicing  flood 
Insurinre  coverage;  and 

(2i  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shai: 
Include,  without  limiting  such  term 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to   carry   out    the   purposes   of   this   Act. 

Payment  of  claims 

Sec,  109.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  gen- 
eral method  or  methods  by  which  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  ad- 
Justed  .ind  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss 
of  property  which  Is  covered  by  flood  in- 
surance made  available  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 
Dissemination  of  flood  insurance  information 

Sec  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary 
In  order  to  make  Information  and  dat.4  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency    or    official,    with    regard    to — 

( 1 )  the  flood  Insurance  progr.im.  IM  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

'(2i  estimated  and  chareeihle  flood  In- 
surance premium  rates.  Including  the  basis 
for  and  differences  between  such  r.ites  In 
.iccordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  lOS 
Prohibition  against  certain  duplications  C 
beriefit^ 

Sec  111  lai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  ar.v 
person  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 

(1)  is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  ma' 
be  adjusted  and  paid  under  flood  Insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  tW' 
Act.  or 

(2)  could  have  been  covered  by  a  valid 
claim  under  flood  Insurance  which  had  been 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  thi-' 
Act   If— 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  Insurance  was  made  available  ir. 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  whicS 
such  property  or  the  major  p.irt  thereof  was 
located,  and 

iB)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood 
Insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  extent  thst 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  pre.sumed  (for  purpose* 
of  this  subsection  I  to  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  maximum  limit  of  insurable  loss  or 
damaife  applicable  to  such  property  in  such 
area    (or   subdivision    thereof)    pursuant  to 
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regulations  under  section  103.  at  the  time 
insurance  was  made  available  in  such  area 
lor  subdivision  thereof). 

lb)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(Da  major  disaster  ( within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  Federal  Assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes',  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1855-1855gi  ). 

(2i  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
sect. on  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C. 
1961 ) .  and 

(3 1  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  1 15  U.S.C. 
636ib)  I. 

(CI  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat.  1316, 
the  term  "financial  assistance"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  .my  flood  Insurance  which 
is  made  available  under  this  Act. 

State  and  local  land  use  controls 
Sec  112,  After  June  30,  1970.  no  new  flood 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  In  any  area  (or  subdivision  there- 
of) unless  an  appropriate  public  body  shall 
have  adopted  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  (with  effective  enforcement 
provisions  1  which  the  Secretary  finds  are 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  under  section 
302, 

Properties  in  violation  of  State  and  local  laiv 

Sec  113,  (a)  No  new  flood  Insurance 
coverage  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 
for  any  property  which  the  Secretary  finds 
has  been  declared  by  a  duly  constituted 
State  or  local  zoning  authority,  or  other 
authori7ed  public  body,  to  be  in  violation  of 
•State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  or  ordi- 
nances which  are  intended  to  discourage  or 
otherwise  restrict  land  development  or 
occupancy  In  flood-prone  areas. 

Coo'dination  uith  other  programs 
Sec  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retar"  shall  consult  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  government, 
and  interstate.  St.ite,  and  l->cftl  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood 
forecasting,  and  flood  dam.ige  prevention.  In 
order  ro  assure  that  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  ahd  tlie  flood  insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  this  .^ct  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. I 
Advisory  committee  ' 
Sec  11.5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
i  flood  insurance  advisory  committee  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  which 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons selected  from  among  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry  and  from  among 
members  of  the  public,  and  sucli  committee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation 
of  any  regulations  prescribed  In  accordance 
*':th  this  Act,  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  perform  such  other  responsibilities 
as  the  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time,  as- 
sign to  such  committee. 

lb)  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  d.iy.  including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serring  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  is  authorized  under  5  U  S.C. 
5703.  for  f)ersons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 


Initial  program  limitation 
Sec.  116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  Insur- 
ance  coverage  outstanding  and  In  force   at 
any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

Report  to  the  President 
Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act  In  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act. 

TITLE  II— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Organization  and  administration 
Sec  201.  Following  such  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  industry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Imple- 
ment the  flood  Insurance  program  author- 
ized under  title  I  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title,  and  U  a 
determination  Is  made  by  him  under  section 
221.  under  part  B  of  this  title. 

PART  A — INDUSTRY  PHOGRAM  WITH  FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Industry  Flood  Insurance  Pool 
Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  in- 
surance company  or  companies  and  other  In- 
surers which  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b),  to  form,  as- 
sociate, or  otherwise  Join  together  In  a  pool — 

( 1 )  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  insurance 
coverage  authorized  under  title  I;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  such 
financial  responsibility  as  will  enable  such 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the  Fed- 
eral financial  and  other  assistance  available 
under  this  Act,  to  assume  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under  the 
fiood  insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
nlinistratlon  of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate  re- 
quirements for  Insurance  companies  or  other 
insurers  participating  In  such  pool  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  minimum  requirements 
for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

Agreements  with  flood  insurance  pool 
Sec.  212,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  any  pool 
which  Is  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  this  part,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary* to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shallapeclfy — 

( 1 )  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims, 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  pool  (and  the  companies  or  other  In- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate proportionately  In  premiums  received 
and  proflts  or  losses  realized  or  sustained, 
including  the  maximum  amount  of  profit 
which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool  {and  the 
companies  or  other  Insurers  participating 
therein) , 

(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed 
under  section  108  may  be  paid,  and 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payments  under  sec- 
tion 215  win  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  216  will  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

(1)  no  company  or  other  Insurer  which 
meets  the  requirements  prescribed  under 
section  211(b)  and  which  has  indicated  an 
Intention  to  participate  In  the  flood  insur- 
ance  program   on  a  risk-sharing  basis,   will 


be  excluded  from  participating  in  any  such 
pool, 

(2)  the  companies  or  other  insurers  par- 
ticipating in  such  pool  will  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  provide  continu- 
ity of  flood  insiu-ance  coverage  by  such  pool, 
and 

(3)  any  Insurance  companies,  other  Insur- 
ers, agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  will  be  p>ermitted  to 
cooperate  with  such  f>ool  as  fiscal  agents  or 
otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

Judicial  review 
Sec,  213.  Such  companies  and  other  insur- 
ers which  form,  associate,  or  otherwise  join 
together  in  a  pool  under  this  part  may  adjust 
and  pay  all  claims  for  proved  and  approved 
losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and. 
upon  disallowance  by  any  such  companies  or 
other  insurers  of  any  such  claim,  the  claim- 
ant, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  mail- 
ing of  notice  of  disallowance  of  the  claim, 
may  institute  an  action  on  such  claim 
against  the  companies  or  other  insurers  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the 
major  part  thereof  shall  have  been  situated, 
and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
such  court  to  hear  and  determine  such  action 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Audit  of  accounts 
Sec.  214.  Any  pool  authorized  to  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  this 
part  (and  the  companies  or  other  Insiu-ers 
participating  therein)  shall  maintain  an  In- 
tegral set  of  accounts  which  shsUl  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  Secretary. 

Premium  equalisation   payments 

Sec  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe,  make  periodic  payments 
to  such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  associated, 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  211,  In 
recognition  of  such  reductions  In  charge- 
able premium  rates  under  section  105  below 
estimated  premium  rates  under  section 
104(a)(1)  as  are  required  In  order  to  make 
flood  insurance  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  insurance 
retained  by  such  pool  after  ceding  reinsur- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  216,  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate amount  In  any  payment  period  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(1)(A)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  under  this 
Act  during  any  designated  period  as 

(B)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between 

(1)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  in  force  under  this 
Act  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
if  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1) 
(excluding  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  in  such  rates,  as 
specified  In  clause  (11)  of  section  104(a)(1) 
(B)), 

(11)    the   sum   of   premium  payments  ac- 
tually  paid   or   payable   for  such   insurance 
under  this  Act  during  such  period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  In  clause   (1) 
of  this  subparagraph;  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der section  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for 
appropriate  operating  costs  and  allowances 
prescribed  under  section  108  during  any 
designated  period,  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  a  total  amount  during  such  period 
as  the  ratio  specified  in  paragraph    (1)(B). 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
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and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum  of 
premluma  p»ld  or  payable  during  such  pe- 
riods iball  be  established  ty  the  Secretary. 

Reiiuurance  coverage 
Sac.  318.  («)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  m^iy  be  necessary  In 
order  to  make  available  to  such  pool  as  may 
be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  211.  reinsurance  for  losses  (due 
to  claims  for  proved  and  approved  losses 
covered  by  flood  insurance*  which  are  In 
excess  of  looses  assumed  by  such  pool  In 
accordance  with  the  excess  loss  agreement 
entered  Into  under  subsection  i  c  ) . 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able purs\iant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  consideration  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  an- 
ticipated losses  and  other  costs  of  providing 
such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate aa  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance retained  by  such  pool,  after  ceding 
relnstirance.  shall  be  adeqiiate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  appropriate  financial 
participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipating Insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  In 
excess  at  losses  assumed  by  such  pool  shall 

-        be  submitted  on  a   portfolio  basis  by  such 

\     pool  In  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions 

as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary 

PAST    B OOVmWMENT  PROGRAM  WITH  ItTDVSTRT 

ASSISTANCE 

Federal  operation  of  the  program 
Skc.  231.  If  at  any  time  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try, the  Secretary  determines  that  operation 
of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as  provided 
under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  that 
such  operation,  in  itself,  would  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sumption. In  whole  (or  in  part),  of  the  op- 
erational responsibility  for  flood  Insurance 
under  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or  other 
basts)  be  shall  promptly  undertake  any 
necesaary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
g^ram  of  flood  insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
for  purposes  of  providing  flood  insurance 
coverage.  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  In- 
surance adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agenta  of  the  United  States. 

Adfiutment  and  payment  of  claims 
Sbc.  333.  In  the  event  the  program  Is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  In  section  221.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and  make 
payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  flood  insurance. 
and  upon  dlsallowc\nce  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
disallowance  by  the  Secretary,  may  Institute 
an  action  against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim 
in  the  United  State";  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  insured  property  or 
the  major  part  thereof  shall  have  been  situ- 
ated, and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  such  court  to  hear  and  determine  such 
action  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controTersy. 

PART  c — pmoviaioNs  or  general  applicability 
Services  by  insurance  industry 
S»c.  281.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
Insurance  program  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary U  authorized  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangsmenU  aa  may.  from  time  to  time,  be 
neceaaarj  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
terma  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facUltlee  and  services  of  any  In- 


surance companies  or  other  Insurers.  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations,  and  such  contracts, 
agreements  or  arrangements  may  also  Include 
provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  for  sucb  facilities  and 
services  prescribed  under  section  108 

tbi  .'Vny  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into 
without  reg.ird  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
use  5).  or  any  other  provlslun  of  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding 

Use  of  insurance  pools,  cornpanie.i  of  other 
private   organizations    for   certain    payments 

Sec  232.  (ai  In  order  U)  provide  for  ma.x- 
Imum  efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insvirance  program  and  in  order  to 
fak-llltate  the  expeditious  payment  of  any 
Federal  funds  iinder  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
m.iy  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  pof)l  which 
may  be  formed,  associated,  or  other*l.--e  cre- 
ated under  section  211  or  any  Insurance  com- 
panies or  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  performance  by  such 
pool,  company  or  org.inlzatlon  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  resp«-insibllltle6 

(1)  estimate  and  later  determine  any 
ajnounts  of  payments  to  be  made: 

i2)  receive  from  the  Secretary,  disburse, 
and  account  for  funds  In  making  such  pay- 
ments; 

(3)  make  such  audits  of  the  records  of  any 
Insurance  company,  other  Insurers,  agent  or 
broker,  or  insurance  adjustment  org;inlz;i- 
tlon,  as  may  be  necef.sary  to  .assure  that 
proper  payments  are  made;  and 

i4i  otherwise  .itslst  In  such  manner  as  the 
contract  may  prortde  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(bi  Any  contract  with  any  pool,  insurance 
company,  or  other  private  organization  under 
this  section  may  contain  such  terms  and 
condlt! ms  as  the  Secretary  flnd.s  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibili- 
ties under  subsection  (a),  and  may  provide 
for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  Incidental  to  carrying 
out  such  responsibilities  which  are  covered 
by  the  contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  use  51  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

id)  Nu  such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
with  any  pool.  Insurance  company  or  other 
private  orgatUzatl'in  fiider  this  sect;')n  un- 
less the  Secret. iry  finds  that  It  will  per- 
form Its  obligations  under  the  contract  effi- 
ciently and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such 
requlremen's  as  to  financial  respon.'ilblllty. 
legal  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he 
finds  pertinent, 

(erili  Any  such  contract  m.iy  require 
such  pool,  company,  or  organization  or  vny 
of  Its  officers  or  employees  certifying  pay- 
ments or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the 
contract,  nr  otherwise  participating  In  carry- 
ing out  the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to 
the  United  States  In  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate 

(2i  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall.  In  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  ai^y  payments  cer- 
tified  by   him   under   this  section 

(3(  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  Slates,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  an  Individual  designated  to  certify 
payments  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

(fi  Any  contracts  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
and  may  be  made  automatically  renewable 


from  term  to  term  In  the  absence  of  notice 
by  either  party  of  an  Intention  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  current  term;  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  con- 
tract at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice 
to  the  pool,  company  or  organization  in- 
volved) If  he  finds  that  the  pool,  company, 
or  organization  has  failed  substantially  to 
carry  out  the  contract,  or  Is  carrying  out  the 
contract  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
Hood  Insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  Act. 

Settlement  and  arbitration 

Sfc.  233  (a I  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may,  to 
assist  him  In  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

ib(  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  In 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

TITLE  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  WITH  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Identification  of  flood-prone  areas 
Sec  301.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  Information  from,  and 
to  enter  Into  any  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
.\rmy,  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  (on  a  reimbursement  basis),  or  the 
head  of  any  Stiite  or  local  agency.  In  order 
that  he  may — 

(1)  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas.  Including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  5 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  establish  flood  risk  zones  In  all  such 
areas,   and   make   estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable   florxl-caused   loss  for 
the  various  flood  risk  zones  for  each  of  these  . 
areas,  within   15  years  following  such  date. 

Criteria  for  land  management  and  use 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  or  Investigations,  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  facilities  and  services  of 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  any  other 
organizations,  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
cf  State  and  local  measures  In  flood-prone 
areas,  as  to  land  management  and  use.  flood 
control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, and  may  enter  Into  any  contracts, 
.igreements,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
w.iy  encroachment  lines  or  flood  plain  zon- 
ing, building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  Information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  shall  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encovirage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local 
measures  which,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  will— 

(1)  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage, 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards. 
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(3)  assist  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4i  otherwise  improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 

and  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide  any 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  governmental  agencies,  to 
encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

Purchase  of  certain  insured  properties 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  interests  there- 
in whlch^ 

(1)  was  located  In  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2 1  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  Act;  and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood; 

and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Interests 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  which  enters  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years  fol- 
lowing transfer,  be  used  for  only  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  sound  land 
management  and  use  in  such  area. 

TITLE   IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
knSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Definitions 
Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  may  include  Inundation  from  the 
overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of 
natural  water,  and  from  tidal  surges,  abnor- 
mally high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hurri- 
canes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge. 

(2)  "United  States"  (when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense),  and  "State",  respectively,  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  posse.sslons,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

(31  "Insurance  comp.iny",  "other  In- 
surer", "insurance  agents  and  brokers",  and 
"Insurance  adjustment  organizations"  in- 
clude any  organizations  and  persons  author- 
ized to  engage  In  the  insurance  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  (as  "State"  Is 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  ); 

(4)  "Person"  Includes  any  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons,  Including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Studies  of  other  natural  disasters 
Sec  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood.  Is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  Insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 
l«d  to  consult  with,  receive  Information 
from,  and  to  enter  into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  such 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on  a 
reimbursement  basis)  or  State  and  local 
agencies. 

Payments 
Sec.   403.   Any   payments   under    this   Act 
may  be  made    (after   necessary  adjustment 
on  account  of  previously   made   underpay- 


ments or  overpayments)  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

Government  (X>rpoTation  control  act 
Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  program  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  the  same   extent  as   applicable   to 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 
Finality  of  certain  financial  transactions 
Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  any — 

(1)  financial  transaction  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  A^and 

(2)  payment  authorlzecTto  be  made  or  to 
be  received  In  connection  with  any  such 
flnanclal  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

Administrative  expenses 

Sec.  406.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  407.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  Including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established 
under  section  107  for 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments  under 
section  215  which  have  been  made  from  such 
fund;  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  under 
section  216;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  408.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  120  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that 
the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that 
conditions  exist  necessitating  the  prescribing 
of  an  additional  period,  may  prescribe  a  later 
effective  date  which  in  no  even  shall  be  more 
than  180  days  following  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Section-by-Section    Summary    op   the    Na- 
tional  Flood    Insurance   Act   op   1967 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title:  This  section  provides 
for  the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of   1967". 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose: This  section  states  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purposes,  highlighting  the  fact  that 
a  flood  insurance  program  is  feasible,,  can  be 
initiated,  and  shoiild  complement  and  en- 
courage measures  to  prevent  flood  damage; 
that  If  the  program  is  commenced  on  a  grad- 
ual basis,  time  and  experience  will  enable 
it  to  be  reappraised  and  expanded  to  make 
flood  insurance  available  to  other  persons 
needing  it;  that  the  program  can  be  carried 
out  most  effectively  through  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government 
and  the  private  insurance  industry:  and  that 
a  critical  ingredient  of  such  a  program  will 
be  the  encouragement  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  adopt  land  use  regulations  to 
govern  the  development  of  land  exposed  to 
flood  damage.  This  section  also  calls  for  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  within 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
a  unified  national  program  for  fiood  plain 
management,  including  any  further  pro- 
posals for  the  allocation  of  costs  among 
beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 
Sec.  3.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Flood  ■» 


Insurance  Act  of  1956:  This  section  would 
repeal  all  sections  of  the  now  inactive  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (for  which 
program  funds  were  never  appropriated), 
except  section  15(e).  That  section  vested  the 
Administrator  of  the  Department's  prede>  ^ 
cessor  agency  (the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency)  with  authority  to  borrow  $500 
million  in  the  aggregate  (or  greater  sums 
if  authorized  by  the  President)  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  section  106 
of  the  bill,  this  authority  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  certain  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  him  by  the  new  flood 
Insurance  legislation. 

title    I THE    national    FLOOD    INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 

sec.  101.  Basic  Authority:  This  section 
would  provide  the  basic  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  flood  Insurance 
to  provide  against  physical  damage  to  real 
or  personal  property  resulting  from  flood. 

This  program  would  be  Implemented,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  through 
arrangements  for  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  by  companies  In  the  private  in- 
surance industry,  and  by  other  appropriate 
participation  on  a  nonrisk-sharing  basis  by 
insurance  companies,  agents,  brokers,  or  ad- 
justment organizations. 

Sec.  102.  Scope  of  Program  and  Pritorities: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  flood  in- 
surance program  to  be  made  available  ini- 
tially for  1-  to  4-famlly  residential  proper- 
ties, and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram when,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  other 
information,  he  determined  that  extension 
was  feasible.  Future  coverage  of  the  program 
could  extend  to  any  types  and  classes  of 
(1)  other  residential  properties,  (2)  business 
properties,  (3)  agricultural  properties,  (4) 
properties  occupied  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  (5)  properties  owned  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof. 

Flood  insurance  would  be  made  available 
only  in  those  States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions 
of  areas)  which  the  Secretary  determined 
had  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  in  the  fiood 
Insurance  program,  and  had  given  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  by  June  30,  1970,  per- 
manent land  use  and  control  measures  con- 
sistent with  prescribed  criteria  for  land  man- 
agement and  use  would  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  application  and  enforcement  of 
these  measures  would  commence  as  soon  as 
technical  Information  on  fioodways  and  on 
controlling  flood  elevations  Is  available. 

Sec.  103.  Nature  and  Limitation  of  Insur- 
ance Coverage. — This  section  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  a 
public-Industry  flood  Insurance  advisory 
committee,  and  representatives  of  the  State 
insurance  commissioners,  to  provide  by  reg- 
ulation for  the  general  terms  and  conditions 
of  insurability  applicable  to  properties  eli- 
gible for  flood  Insurance.  A  representative  or- 
ganization of  all  State  Insurance  authorities, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  would  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  for  purposes  of  this  consultation. 

These  terms  and  conditions  would  Include 
the  types  and  locations  of  eligible  properties; 
the  nature  and  limits  of  Insurable  losses; 
the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejection 
of  risks;  and  appropriate  minimum  premiums 
and  loss-deductlbles  (to  prevent  low-loss 
claims) . 

Insurance  coverage  for  1-  to  4-famlly  resi- 
dential properties  would  be  limited  to  (15,000 
aggregate  liability  for  any  dwelling  unit  and 
$30,000  for  any  dwelling  structure  with  more 
than  one  unit.  Liability  for  contents  would 
be  limited  to  $5,000  per  dwelling  unit  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriate  loss-deductible  clause. 
For  any  other  properties  which  may  become 
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eligible  for  flood  '.nburance  coverage  In  the 
future  (such  as  small  business  prr.penies  i , 
the  aggregate  liability  for  any  slr.gle  struc- 
ture would  be  $30,000  Insurance  coverage 
could  be  doubled  under  this  section,  but  any 
excess  over  the  above  limits  would  require 
the  payment  of  premium  rates  at  full  coat 

Sec.  104.  Estimates  of  Prfmxum  Rates  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  studies  and  investigations  and 
on  Information  from  the  government  agen- 
cies most  experienced  in  assessing  the  rl.sKs 
in  flood  plains,  to  estimate  on  an  area  sub- 
division, or  other  appropriate  basis  i giving 
priority  to  thoee  States  or  areas  that  have 
evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  flood  Insur- 
ance). (1)  risk  premium  i  full-cost  t  rates 
for  flood  Insurance,  i  2)  the  rate  which  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  the  purchase 
of  flood  Insurance,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  tiie  purposes  of  the  Act.  and  i3i  the 
extent  to  which  Federally  assisted  or  other 
flood  protection  measures  Initiated  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  affect  the  estimates 
of  rates  mentioned  in   1 1 1    and   '2i   above 

The  Secretary  would  base  estimates  of  risk 
premium  rates  on  a  consideration  of  the  risks 
involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles 
The  rates  would  reflect  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  of  participating  private 
insurers,  and,  on  a  discretionary  basis,  non- 
developmental  Federal  administrative  ex- 
penses which  may  be  Incurred  In  carrying 
out  the  flood  Insurance  program 

In  conducting  the  necessary  rate  studies 
and  Investigations,  the  Secretary  would  util- 
ize the  services,  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser;  ice,  the 
Environmental  Science  .Ser\  ices  .Adminl'.tra- 
tlon,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Avithorlty  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  or  State  figencie<; 
.Secfion  705.  E^tahh^hment  of  Chargfabh- 
Premium  Rates  This  section  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
flood  Insurance  advisory  committee  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Insurance  author- 
ities, and  on  the  basis  of  rate  esttma'es  dis- 
cussed above,  to  establish  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  and  the  areas  terms  anc!  condi- 
tions fcr  the  application  of  such  r.-.tes  In 
prescribing  chargeable  rates  the  Secre'arv 
would  *:•  guided  by  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  consirieratliin  of  the  respective 
risks  Involved,  the  differences  la  rl?ks  due  t<3 
lind  use  measures,  f.ood  protifing.  flood  fore- 
f-astlng  and  similar  me-i=5ure=  The  Secretary 
could,  however  prescribe  chargeable  rates, 
at  reasorpble  levels,  lower  than  those  com- 
puted on  the  above  basis  where  neces.-arv  in 
order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  flood 
insurance 

Esrentl.-iUv.  chargp.ible  rates  for  existing 
properties  will  reflect  either  iH  the  rUk 
nremlum  ifull  cost  i  rate  estimated  under 
that  section  104  or  (2i  the  esttmatfd  "rea- 
=.onable"  rate  under  that  section.  In  low  risk 
areas  the  chargeable  rate  for  existing  prop- 
erties -.vould  be  the  same  or  close  to  the  esti- 
mated full  cost  rr.te  The  hlghe.-  the  flood 
risk  for  an  area,  the  lower  the  chargeable 
rate  (If  bs^sed  on  the  estimated  "reasonable" 
rate)  would  be  In  rel.itlon  to  the  estimated 
full  cost  rate. 

The  chargeable  rates  would  be  stated  so 
as  to  reflect  their  basis,  including  the  differ- 
ence (If  any)  from  the  estimated  full  cost 
risk  prenilum  rates. 

In  the  case  of  property  on  which  construc- 
tion was  started  or  substantially  improved 
after  Identifications  of  flood  plain  areas 
which  hare  special  flood  hazards  have  been 
published,  the  chargeable  rate  for  Insurance 
of  such  property  In  such  areas  would  not 
be  less  than  the  estimated  full  cost*  risk 
premium  rate. 

Where  any  chargeable  premium  rate  Is 
equal  to  the  estimated  risk  premium  for  the 
area  and  Includes  an  amount  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  government 
in  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program. 


a  sum  equal  to  that  amount  would  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary 

Sec.  106  Treasury  Borrowing  Authority 
This  sectk)n  would  provide  that  the  authori- 
ty vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.\dmlnlstrator  by  section  laiei  of  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  i  pertain- 
ing to  the  Issue  of  notes  or  other  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
aggregate  of  $500  million  i.  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  Borrowed 
Treasury  funds  would  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  established 
under  section   107  of  the  bill 

Src  107  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  in  the  U  S  Treasury  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  Premium  equalization 
payments  to  private  Insurers,  reinsurance 
claims  of  Insurers,  repayments  of  borrowed 
monies  to  the  Secret.ary  of  the  Treasurv.  and 
administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the 
fl(X)d  Insurance  program  would  be  charged 
to  the  fund  The  fund  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  operation  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
It  should.  In  whole  or  in  part  be  carried  out 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, including  costs  Incurred  In  the  ad- 
justment and  payment  of  loss  claims  and 
payment  of  applicable  operating  costs  of 
private  Insurers. 

The  fund  would  be  credited  with  (li  bor- 
rowed Treasury  funds.  CJi  reinsurance 
premiums  payable  by  private  Insurers.  (3) 
amounts  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations in  order  to  maintain  it  at  adequate 
levels,  1 4)  Interest  on  the  Investment  of 
surplus  amounts  In  the  fund  (5i  adminis- 
trative expenses  Included  in  chargeable 
premium  rates  and  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  Secretary  and  i6i  receipts  from  other 
operations  incident  to  the  insurance  pro- 
gram, and.  In  the  event  the  flood  insurance 
program  is  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
ol  the  Federal  government,  the  Insurance 
premiums  paid 

Tlie  Secretary  would  have  to  pay  Interest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  any 
amounts  paid  from  the  fund  for  reinsurance 
pavments  to  the  private  insurance  Industry 
This  section  would  also  provide  for  the 
investment  of  any  surplus  monies  lu  the 
fund  in  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  If  i  1  >  all  outstanding  ob- 
ligations have  been  liquidated,  and  (2i  any 
outstanding  amounts  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  fund  from  an  appropriation 
have  been  credited  to  that  appropriation, 
with  Interest  accrued  at  a  rate  based  on  the 
average  current  yield  on  outsUindine  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities 

Sec.  loa  Operating  Cofti  ard  Allowances: 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
negotiate  with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purp>ose  of  prescribing  a  current 
schedule  of  operating  costs  applicable  to 
risk-sharing  and  nonri.':.k-sharlng  partici- 
pants In  the  program,  and  a  cvirrent  schedule 
of  operating  allowances  applicable  to  rlsk- 
Eharlng  insurers. 

Operating  costs  would  Include  1 1 1  expense 
reimbursements  covering  the  direct  and  nec- 
e.s.sary  expenses  of  selling  and  servicing  flood 
insurance  coverage.  (2)  reasonable  compen- 
sation or  commissions  payable  for  selling  and 
servicing  flood  insurance  coverage.  (3i  los-s 
adjustment  expenses  and  (4»  other  direct 
and  necessary  expenses  which  the  Secret.iry 
finds  are  incurred  In  connection  with  selling 
or  servicing  flood  insurance. 

Operating  allowances  would  Include 
imounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpo-^es  of  the  .^ct 

See  109  Paymt-nt  of  Claims-  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  methods  for  the  ad- 


justment and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  to 
properly  covered  by  insurance  under  the  flood 
insurance  program 

Sec.  no  Dia.'-erninat'.on  of  Flood  In.^urarice 
Information  This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  t^  make  information  and  data 
available  to  the  public  and  to  any  Sta-e  and 
local  age.xy  with  regard  to  1 1  i  the  flj<.d  in- 
surance program,  its  coverage  and  objectives, 
and  i2i  estimated  risk  and  chargeable  flood 
Insurance  premium  rates.  Including  the  basis 
fur  and  difference  between  juch  r;ite? 

Sec.  Ill  Prohibition  Against  Certain  Du- 
pliratiuns  nf  Beni  fiti  This  section  would 
prevent  Federal  disaster  assistance  from 
being  made  available  to  compensate  for  any 
la^s  to  the  extent  it  is  covered  by  Hood  In- 
surance, or  could  have  been  covered  (at  the 
maximum  limits)  if  flood  Insurance  was 
available  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
loss. 

'  Federal  disaster  assistance"  would  In- 
clude any  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  made 
ivallatale  to  any  person  as  a  result  of  ill  a 
major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  "An  Act  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses '  (42  use  1855  1855g>;  i2i  a  natural 
disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  .Adinlnlstration 
Act  of  1961.  i3i  a  disaster  with  respect  to 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  sect. on  Tibi 
of  the  Small  Business  Act 

This  section  would  also  make  the  term 
"flnanclal  assistance"  as  used  in  section  10 
or  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  i  which  di- 
rects th.it  Federal  assistance  programs  be  ad- 
ministered to  avoid  duplication  of  benefits) 
be  deemed  to  include  flood  insurance 

Sec.  112.  State  and  Local  Land  V^e  Con- 
troh:  This  section  would  provide  that  after 
June  30.  1970.  no  new  flood  insurance  cover- 
age (Including  renewals)  would  be  prolded 
In  any  area  unless  an  appropriate  public  body 
had  adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control 
measures,  with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions, which  the  Secretary  finds  consistent 
With  the  comprehensive  criteria  for  land 
management  and  use  prescribed  under  the 
Act. 

Sec.  113.  Properties  in  Violation  of  State 
and  Local  Law  This  section  would  prohibit 
any  new  flood  Insurance  (including  renewals! 
for  property  duly  declared  to  be  in  violatio.". 
of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  or  ordi- 
nances Intended  to  discourage  or  otherwise 
restrict  land  development  or  occupancy  in 
flood-prone  areas. 

Sec.  114.  Coordination  with  Other  Pro- 
grams: This  sectii'n  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
and  Interstate.  Slat*  and  ICKral  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood 
forecasting,  and  flood  dam.ige  prevention.  In 
order  to  assure  mutual  conslstencv  between 
the  programs  of  these  agencies  and  *he  flood 
insurance  program 

Sec.  115  Advisory  Committee:  This  section 
would  direct  the  Secret.ary  to  api>oln*  a  flood 
insurance  advlrory  committee  composed  of 
up  to  15  representatives  from  the  insurance 
indastry  and  the  public.  The  committee 
would  advise  the  Secreiary  wl:h  respect  to 
policy  matters  and  In  the  preparation  of  reg- 
ulations prescribed  In  accordance  with  this 
Act  Committee  members,  while  attending 
meetings,  would  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100 
a  dF»y  and  would  In  addition  receive  travel 
nnd  living  expensec,  when  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 

Sec.  lis  Initial  Program  Limitation-  This 
section  would  provide  that  the  face  amount 
of  flood  insurance  coverage  outstanding  and 
m  force  at  any  given  time  could  not  exceed 
$2,500,000,000 

Sec.  117.  Report  to  the  President:  This  sec- 
tion would  direct  the  Secretary  to  include  a 
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report  on  the  operations  of  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  In  his  annual  rej>ort  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Trnx  n — organization   and  administration 

OF  THE   FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  201  Orga-nization  a-nd  Ad-ministration: 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary,  after 
such  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
insurance  Industry  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
implement  the  flood  insurance  program  In 
accordance  with  part  A  of  this  title — provid- 
ing for  an  Industry  program  with  Federal 
flnanclal  assistance — or,  If  he  finds  It  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  part  B  providing 
for  a  Federal  program  with  industry  assist- 
ance. __ 

Porf  A — Industry  program  with  Federal 
financial  assistance 

Sec.  211.  Industry  Flood  Insura-nce  Pool: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  encourage  and  assist  private  Insurers  to 
Join  together  In  a  pool  to  provide  flood  In- 
surance coverage  and  to  participate  finan- 
cially In  underwriting  the  risks  assumed  and 
In  adjusting  and  paying  claims  for  losses. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
prescribe  appropriate  requirements  for  pri- 
vate insurers  participating  In  the  pool,  In- 
cluding minimum  capital  or  surplus  or  assets 
requirements. 

See.  212.  Agreements  with  Flood  Insur- 
ance Pool:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  a 
pool  to  specify  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  (1)  risk  capital  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims,  (2)  the  pool  and  Its  participants 
would  participate  proportionately  In  premi- 
ums received  and  profits  or  losses,  including 
the  maximum  amount  of  profit  which  might 
be  realized.  (3)  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances might  be  paid,  and  (4)  premium 
equalization  payments  and  reinsurance 
claims  would  be  paid. 

The  agreements  would  also  contain  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  assure  that  ( 1 )  no  qualified  Insurer  wish- 
ing to  participate  In  the  pool  would  be  ex- 
cluded, (2)  Insurers  participating  In  the 
pool  would  provide  continuity  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  by  the  pool,  and  (3)  other 
Insurance  companies,  agents  and  brokers 
would  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
be  permitted  to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as 
fiscal  agents  or  otherwise  on  a  nonrisk- 
sharlng  basis. 

Sec.  213.  Judicial  Review:  This  section 
would  authorize  private  insurers  participat- 
ing in  a  pool  to  adjust  and  pay  claims  for 
losses  and  would  permit  any  claimant,  upon 
disallowance  of  a  claim,  to  institute  an 
action,  within  one  year  after  notice  of  dis- 
allowance was  mailed.  In  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  Insured 
property  or  the  major  portion  of  It  was  situ- 
ated. Jurisdiction  would  be  conferred  on  the 
district  cjurt  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  C(}ntroversy.  Claimants  could  also  avail 
them.selves  of  legal  remedies  in  State  courts. 

Sec.  214.  Audit  o/  Accounts:  This  section 
would  require  any  jxiol  and  Its  participating 
Insurers  to  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  ac- 
counts subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  215.  Premium  Equalization  Payments: 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
niake  periodic  payments  to  the  pool  of  In- 
surers In  recognition  of  any  reductions  made 
'■'i  chargeable  premium  rates  under  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  In  order  to  provide  flood 
Insurance  on  reasonable  terms.  Payments 
could  be  made  for  (1)  losses  and  (2)  operat- 
ing costs  and  allowances. 

Payments  for  a  share  of  the  claims  paid 
In  a  given  period  would  be  based  on  the  ag- 
gregate amoimt  of  flood  insurance  retained 
by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  216.  and  would  not 
exceed  in  any  payment  period  an  amount 
aetermlned  by  the  following  ratio  i 


periodic  payments 

proved  and  approved  claims 

In  the  designated  period 

(equals) 

estimated  risk  premiums  less 

chargeable  premiums  for  the  period 

estimated  risk  premiums  for  the  period 

(Any  Federal  administrative  expenses  re- 
flected In  estimated  risk  premiums  would  he 
excluded  for  purposes  of  this  computation.) 

To  Illustrate,  assume  that  In  a  single  period 
payable  Insurance  claims  amounted  to  (1.6 
million,  that  premiums  charged  amounted  to 
$1  million,  and  that  estimated  risk  premiums 
amounted  to  $3  million.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment would  be  up  to  $1  million.  Let  X  equal 
the  periodic  payment. 

X=3-l=2 

then  X  equals  $1  million 
Subject  to  the  limiting  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  basis  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  pool  under  section  212,  the 
Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  pool  for  a  proportionate 
amount  of  "applicable"  operating  costs  (In- 
cluding only  administrative  expenses)  and 
allowances  on  the  same  ratio  basis  as  used  to 
determine  the  sliarlng  of  claim  payments. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish designated  pay  periods  and  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sum  of  pre- 
miums paid  or  payable  during  such  periods. 
Sec.  216.  Reinsurance  Coverage:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  nego- 
tiate an  excess  loss  agreement  with  the 
Insurance  Industry  pool  whereby  claims 
above  a  certain  limit  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  on  a  portfolio  basis  and  paid 
by  the  Federal  government.  Reinsurance 
premiums  would  be  paid  by  the  pool  during 
those  periods  when  claims  and  expenses  of 
underwriting  for  which  the  private  compa- 
nies were  responsible  and  profit  allowances 
did  not  absorb  all  collected  premiums  and 
would  be  equal  to  the  remaining  premiums 
collected. 

,The  reinsurance  program  would  be  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  private  Insurance 
Industry  bears  a  share  of  the  losses  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  flood  insur- 
ance program,  but  would  recognize  that  even 
with  premium  equalization  payments  to  the 
pool,  it  cannot  bear  its  proportionate  share 
of  heavy  or  catastrophic  losses  above  a  stip- 
ulated amount  of  risk  capital  and  that  excess 
risk  must  be  borne  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Part  B — Gotiemmenf  program  with  industry 
assistance 

Sec.  221.  Federal  Operation  of  the  Program: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  insurance  Industry  and  after  making  a 
determination  that  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram cannot  be  effectively  carried  on 
through  the  Insurance  pool,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  operate  the  program 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  utilize,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, Insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjust- 
ment organizations  as  fiscal  agents  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  222.  Adjustment  and  Payment  of 
Claims:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Seci%tary  to  adjust  and  pay  claims,  and 
would  authorize  any  claimant,  upon  disal- 
lowance of  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action, 
within  one  year  after  notice  of  disallowance 
was  mailed,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  Insured  property  or 
the  major  portion  of  It  was  situated.  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  would  be  conferred  on  the  district 
court  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. 

Part  C — Provisions  of  general  applicability 

Sec.  231.  Services  by  Insurance  Industry: 

This   section   would   provide    the    necessary 


legal  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
private  insurance  industry  in  order  to  Imple- 
ment the  flood  insurance  program,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  payment  of  applicable  op- 
erating costs  and  allowances  for  such  facili- 
ties and  services. 

Such  arrangements  would  be  exempted 
from  any  provisions  of  Federal  law  requir- 
ing competitive  bids  or  requiring  that  con- 
tracts or  purchases  of  supplies  or  services  by 
the  Federal  government  be  made  only  after 
advertisment  is  provided  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  competitive  proposals  to  be 
made. 

Sec.  232.  Use  of  Insurance  Pools,  Com- 
panies, or  other  Private  Organizations  for 
Certain  Payments:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  In  the  administration 
of  the  flood  insurance  program,  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  a  pool,  insurance  companies 
or  other  private  organizations  he  finds  ac- 
ceptable to  assume  certain  responsibilities 
on  a  reimbursement  basis,  including  (1)  eetl- 
matlng  and  determining  amounts  of  Federal 
payments,  (2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary, 
disbursing,  and  accounting  for  funds  in 
making  such  payments,  and  (3)  auditing 
participating  Insurers,  agents,  brokers,  or 
adjustment  organizations,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  proper  payments  are 
made. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  surety  bond  from  any  organization 
performing  such  responsibilities  and  any 
of  its  officers  and  employees.  No  individual 
designated  to  certify  payments  would  be 
liable  with  respect  to  payments  certified  by 
him  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  In- 
tent to  defraud  the  United  States.  No  officer 
disbursing  funds  in  accordance  with  a  proper 
certification  of  payments  would  be  liable 
with  respect  to  such  payments  in  the  absence 
of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States. 

Contracts  would  be  automatically  renew- 
able from  year  to  year  In  the  absence  of  no- 
tice from  either  party  as  to  termination, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  a 
contract  after  reasonable  notice  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  other  party  has  substan- 
tially failed  in  its  obligations  or  Is  carrying 
them  out  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
flood  insurance  program. 

Contracts  authorized  by  this  section  would 
be  exempted  from  any  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  requiring  competitive  bidding  or 
requiring  that  contracts  or  purchases  of  sup- 
plies or  services  by  the  Federal  government 
be  made  only  after  advertisement  is  pro- 
vided for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  com- 
petitive projKMsals  to  be  made. 

Sec.  233.  Settlement  and  Arbitration:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  final  determination  and  settlement  of 
any  claims  arising  from  financial  transac- 
tions he  Is  authorized  to  carry  out.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  refer  dis- 
putes to  arbitration,  which  would  be  advisory 
In  nature. 

TtTLE    III coordination    OF   FLOOD    INStTRA-NCE 

WITH       LAND       MANAGEMENT       PROGRAMS       IS 
FLOOD-PRONE   AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Identification  of  Flood-Prone 
Areas:  This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, utilizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Geological  Survey,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  TVA,  and  other  Federal, 
State  or  local  agencies,  to  Identify  and  pub- 
lish Information  vtithln  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  all 
flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal  areas  in 
the  United  States,  which  have  special  flood 
hazards;  and  to  establish,  within  15  years, 
flood  risk  zones  in  such  areas  and  to  make 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  prob- 
able flood-caused  loss  for  the  various  flood 
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risk  zone*  for  each  of  these  areas.  For  pur- 
poses of  facilitating  these  identification  re- 
epoMlblUtlea.  the  SecreUry  could  utilize  in- 
teragency procedures  such  aa  could  be  de- 
veloped by  Buch  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment with  coordinating  responsibilities  as 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

Sec    302.  Criteria   for    Land    Management 
and  Use    Thla  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  studies  or  investlga- 
Sl^th  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
and  local  measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as  to 
mnd^agement    and    use,    flood    control. 
fl«S  zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention 
T?^.  studies  and  Investigations  would  deal 
with  law.,  regulations,  or  ordinances  relating 
S  encroachment*  and  obstructions  on  stream 
Channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and   use  of   flood   plains  of  rivers   or 
streama.  floodway  encroachment  lines  or  flood 
SalHonlng.  building  code.,  building  per- 
mits, and  subdivision  or  other  building  re- 
strictions. ^.     ,.   „^ 
Based  on  the  studies  and   investigations, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  develop 
^mprehenslve  criteria  designed  to  encourage^ 
Where  necessary,  the  adoption  o^,  P«™^^'»^^^ 
State  or  local  measures  which  ^lll  lessen  the 
exposure  of  property  and   facilities  to  flood 
loLs,  improve  the  long-range  land  manage- 
ment and  use  of  flood-prone  a^^' ^^."^^  '"" 
Wblt,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  un- 
planned and  economically  unjustifiable  fu- 
ture development  In  such  areas 

The  Secretary  would  also  work  closely  with 
and  provide  any  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  interstate,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  to  encourage  the  appUca- 
tTon  of  such  criteria  and  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  help  in  reducing  any  unneces- 
sary damages  resulting  from  floods. 

Sec  303  Purchase  of  Certain  Insured  Prop- 
vertiea  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  negotiate  with  owners  of  real 
property  covered  by  flood  insurance,  located 
in  any  flood-risk  area,  and  damaged  sub- 
sUntlaUy  beyond  repair  by  flood,  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property  for  subsequent 
transfer  to  SUte  or  local  agencies  whlcb 
agree  to  use  the  property  for  at  least  40  years 
for  only  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may. 
by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  sound  land  management  and  use. 

Xm-E    IV— APPROPRIATIONS    AND    MISCELLANtOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  Definition.^:  This  section  would 
define  (1)  "•flood"  as  having  such  meenliiK  a« 
prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Secret.iry. 
and  may  Include  inundation  from  the  over- 
flow of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of 
natural  waters,  and  from  tidal  surges,  ab- 
normally high  tidal  water,  tidal  wav^,  hur- 
ricanes, and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge. 
(2)  "United  States"  and  -State"  as  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territorlee  and 
possessions,  and  the  Conunonwealth  of 
PuertoT  Rico;  (3)  'insurance  company  , 
"other  Insurers",  •'Insurance  agents  and 
brokers"  and  "insurance  adjustment  orga- 
nizations." as  organizations  or  Individuals 
authorized  to  engage  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  any  state;  i4i  per- 
son" as  any  Individual,  group  of  indivldua.s. 
corporation,  partnership,  ;xssoclatlon  or 
other  organized  group,  including  State  local 
governments  and  agencies:  i5i  "Secretary  .« 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Sec  402.  studies  of  Other  Natural  Disasters: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  studies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  Insurance  protection  a^lnst  earth- 
quakes or  other  natural  disasters  Is  not  avail- 
able and  the  feasibility  of  making  such  in- 
surance protection  available.  Studies  would 
be  made  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
SUte  or  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements 
for  the  conduct  of  such  studies  with  other 


Federal  agencies,  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
or  with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Sec  403.  Payments:  This  section  vests  dis- 
cretion In  the  SecreUry  to  make  pa>'ments 
m  advance  of  their  actual  need,  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement.  Because  of  the  pt)88lbUlty  of 
large  sums  of  money  wlUch  could  be  involved 
In  the  flood  insurance  program.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  advances  In  certain  situa- 
tions so  that  the  Industry  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  large  claims  In  advance  of  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  due  them  For  this 
reason.  It  Is  contemplated  that  with  such 
authority  to  make  adv.^nce  payments,  the 
letter  of  credit  method  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  sunllar  slt- 
uaUons  will  be  adopted  In  making  premium 
equalization  paymenU  and  in  paying  reln- 
sumnce  claims  where  large  advance  payments 
that  will  involve  Federal  liability  have  to 
be  made  by  the  partlclpaUng  private  insur- 
ance companies. 

Sec.  404.  Government  Corporafion  ControJ 
Act:  This  section  would  make  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
applicable  In  the  administration  of  the  flood 
Insunmce  program  to  the  same  extent  as  ap- 
plicable to  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
porations. 

Sec.  405.  Finaltty  of  Certain  Financial 
Transactions  This  section  would  provide 
that  any  financial  transaction  under  this 
Act  or  payment  received  or  made  in  con- 
nection with  It  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  o!  the  Government. 

Sec.  406  Administrative  Expenses:  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  any  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  government  in  carry- 
ing out  tlie  flood  Insurance  program  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds 

Sec.  407.  App'opriations:  This  section 
would  authorize,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  flood  Insurance  program.  Including 
sums  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and  to 
reimburse  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  for  premium  equalization  payments 
and  reinsurance  claims  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 
Sec  40S  Effective  Date:  This  .section  would 
provide  for  the  Act  to  become  effective  120 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
extend  the  effective  date  up  to  180  days  after 
enactment  If  he  finds  conditions  necessitate 


a  long  preparatory  period. 


PROGRAM  TO  EQUIP  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  TEACHERS  TO  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY  TEACH  THE  DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN  COMMUNISM 
A:JD   DEMOCRivCY 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Archbishop  of  the  New  York  Diocese. 
FraiiCis  Cardinal  Spellman,  announced 
that  the  Archdiocese  will  Join  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  this  siunmer 
to  equip  social  studies  teachers  to  more 
effectively  teach  the  difference  between 
communism  and  democracy. 

I  have  received  a  most  Interesting 
press  release  prepared  by  Msgr.  Thomas 
J  McGovem.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  which  outlines  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  release  follows: 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  announced  to- 
diy  (June  10)  that  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  will  Join  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation this  summer  to  equip  social  studlM 
teachers  throughout  the  archdlocesan  school 
system  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  differ, 
ences  between  Democracy  and  Communism. 
A  program  developed  by  the  ABA's  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education  About  Com- 
munism and  Its  Contrast  With  Liberty  Under 
Law  will  be  telecast  via  the  Archdlocesan  In- 
structional Television  Network  to  some  200 
teachers  In  90  Catholic  high  schools  over  a 
15-weL'k  period 

The  ABA  Committee  Instituted  the  pro- 
gr.im  five  years  ago  when  It  discovered  that 
U.  S  school  te.^.chers  as  a  whole  were  "woe- 
fuUv  lacking"  In  the  background  needed  to 
acqu.iuit  students  with  the  facts  of  totall- 
Urlan  l.fe,  according  to  ABA  president.  Ori- 
son Marden.  who  also  attended  the  meeting 
at  Cardinal  Spellman's  residence. 

Mr.  Marden.  a  senior  partner  In  the  New 
York  firm  of  White  and  Case,  said  the  Com- 
mittee since  196'2  has  furnished  lecturers  and 
study  materials  for  summer  Institutes  on 
•  Democr-icy  versus  Communism  "  for  nearly 
10,000  high  school  teachers  in  45  states,  who 
In  turn  have  reached  an  estimated  3  000,000 
students. 

These  Institutes,  normally  offering  aca- 
demic credit,  have  been  held,  he  said,  at  such 
centers  of  learning  as  the  universities  of 
Colorado.  Miami,  Southern  California  and 
VanderblU.  demonstrating  "to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  educators  that  teaching  about 
Communism  Is  no  longer  controversial." 

C.-u-dlnal  Spellman  said  that  three  Inter- 
acting historical  trends  make  It  timely  to 
add  this  type  of  program  to  the  social  studiea 
currlcuUmi  of  the  Archdiocese:  the  ecu- 
menical movement  with  Its  emphasis  on 
perspective;  the  growing  responsibility  of  the 
U  .S  to  preserve  stability  in  world  affairs; 
und  the  increasing  Importance  of  electronic^ 
communications  media  as  aids  to  education. 
The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  Is  composed 
of  ten  counties:  Manhattan,  Rlclimond, 
Bronx,  Westchester,  Rockland.  Orange,  Put- 
nam, Sullivan,  Dutchess  and  Ulster. 

'While  America  cherishes  the  right  to 
dissent,"  Cardinal  Spellman  said,  "debate  U 
always  improved  If  the  parUclpants  have 
done  their  homework.  When  students  read 
Lenin,  Mao  Tse-Tung.  SUUn  and  Lin  Plao. 
they  can  see  for  themselves  that  class  war. 
deception,  subversion  and  the  strategy  of 
terror  are  not  outworn  myths  but  the  pre- 
ferred Instruments  of  the  Communist  Party. 
"In  our  revolutionary  world  It  Is  vital 
that  understanding  of  social  JusUce.  Individ- 
ual responsibilities  and  threats  to  world 
order  keep  pace  with  rapid  scientific  dis- 
covery. Young  Americans  are  Idealists,  look- 
ing for  meaning  In  their  own  lives  and  fa 
guod  causes  to  serve.  The  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  people  all  over  the  world  for  yean 
U)  come  may  depend  In  no  small  measure  on 
the  wisdom  and  competence  of  ascendlnf 
generations  In  this  nation." 

The  ABA  program.  It  was  explained,  fsa- 
tures  academic  experts.  Journalists  and  con- 
sultants to  government  on  such  subject! 
as:  (1)  The  Principles  and  Potential  of 
Modern  Democracy;  (2)  Permanent  Pactffli 
In  Soviet  Foreign  and  Defense  Policy;  (3) 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Youth  Today;  (4)  Com- 
munist Propaganda  Techniques:  (5)  SchlsmB 
In  the  Empire  of  Marx;  and  (6)  Modern  Cap- 
italism and  the  Economic  Dogma  of  Marl 
Each  lecturer  or  panelist  is  cross-examined 
by  a  team  of  outstanding  teachers  who  relate 
problems  In  the  classroom  to  the  expertise  of 
the  scholar. 

Participants  In  the  course  are  furnlsneo 
copies  of  a  teacher's  syllabus  entitled.  Democ- 
racy Confronts  Communism  In  World  Af- 
fairs. This  297-page  syllabus  of  34  cl^^P*?* 
was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  ABA 
Committee. 
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Also  attending  the  meeting  were  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  ABA's  co-sponsoring 
committee:  Morris  I.  Lelbman,  chairman,  a 
member  of  President  Johnson's  Advisory 
Panel  on  International  Problems;  Charles 
Maddock.  chairman-elect,  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  Hercules,  Inc.;  and  Louis  B.  Nichols 
of  New  York  City,  executive  vice  president 
ofSchenley  Industries.  Inc. 

Representing  the  Archdiocese  School  Sys- 
tem at  the  meeting  were  Rt.  Rev,  Mon- 
slgnor  Raymond  P.  Rigney,  superintendent  of 
schools;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Edward  M. 
Connors,  associate  superintendent  of  schools; 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  T.  O'Keefe.  di- 
rector of  communications  center;  and 
Brother  Augustine,  director  of  secondary 
ciirriculum. 

The  lecture  series  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1  Modern  Democracy:  Principles.  Para- 
dox and  Potential. 

2.  Twentieth  Century  Totalitarianism: 
Common  Characteristics. 

3.  God.  Man  and  Society:  The  Premises  of 
Communism. 

4.  Humanism,  Individualism  and  the 
Moral  Premises  of  Western  Civilization. 

5.  Origins  of  the  Cold  War. 

6.  Permanent  Factors  in  Soviet  Foreign 
and  Defense  Policy. 

7.  Controversial  Issues  in  the  Court  of 
World  Opinion:  Peace,  Poverty,  Race  and 
Class  (Myth  vs.  Reality) 

8.  Rich  Nations  and  Poor  Nations. 

9  Propaganda :  Magnitude,  Methods  and 
Major  Themes. 

10.  Schisms  In  the  Empire  of  Marx:  Tito, 
Mao,  Tlie  new  Soviet  Intellectuals,  the  Eu- 
ropean Satellites. 

11.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Youth  today, 

12.  Modern  Capitalism  and  the  Economic 
Dogma  of  Marx — a  panel  discussion. 

13.  The  law.  The  Citizen  and  The  State: 
Contrasts  between  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R. 

14.  The  Russian  Proletariat  in  contrast  to 
American  Labor.  Aims.  Methods  and  Achieve- 
ments. 

15.  Religion  under  the  Commissars. 


JAMES  H.  SCHEUER  I 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Congressman  James  Scheuer,  of 
the  21st  District  in  New  York,  for  some 
time,  and  have  an  enormous  respect  for 
his  ability.  Recently  he  has  sponsored 
H.R.  9840.  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
El  Tiempo,  a  Spanish  American  paper  in 
New  York,  that  pays  the  Congressman 
appropriate  tribute  for  his  work  on  this 
bill: 

James  H    Scheuer 

Pew  Districts  in  Congress  are  represented 
as  thortjughly  and  conscientiously  as  the 
21st.  where  young,  dynamic  James  H. 
Scheuer  makes  it  a  full-time  Job — despite  all 
his  bus:ne.ss  interests  in  Puerto  Rico  and  his 
intense  civic  activity. 

Prom  his  District  office  at  159  East  165th 
Street  in  the  Bronx,  and  from  the  House  of 
RepresentHtives  Mr.  Scheuer  has  initiated  a 
great  deal  of  constructive  legislation. 

We  are  thinking  particularly  of  HR  9840, 
the  Bilingual  Educational  Act  which  he  In- 
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troduced  In  May.  This  bill  seeks  to  correct  the 
many  Inequities  that  now  exist  for  2,000,000 
non-English-speaking  children  who  live  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  nearly  70.000  are 
in  New  York  City  elementary  schools. 

As  Congressman  Scheuer  points  out,  "these 
children  suffer  from  grossly  Inadequate  edu- 
cational opp>ortunities  available  to  them  and 
their  consequent  Inability  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  Jobs  when  they  leave  school. 

"There  Is  an  Invisible  but  real  barrier  of 
verbs  and  nouns.  Idiom  and  nuance  which 
has  cut  these  children  off  from  effective  par- 
ticipation In  the  mainstream  of  American 
Life,"  Mr,  Scheuer  adds. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  local  educational  boards 
and  establish  bilingual  education  programs. 
New  York  would  be  provided  with  federal 
funds  to  help  provide  high  quality  education 
for  children  from  non-English -speaking 
homes.  This  could  Include  free  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers  in  bilingual  areas. 

Mr.  Scheuer's  bill  also  proposes  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  entire  program  of  schools 
where  large  proportions  of  the  children  come 
from  non-English-speaking  and  low  income 
homes,  Including  Intensive  early  childhood 
programs  for  the  pre-school  and  the  kinder- 
garten age  children. 

We  hope  the  bill  Is  approved,  and  congratu- 
late Mr.  Scheuer  on  his  thinking. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LEADERSHIP:  LYN- 
DON JOHNSON  AND  THE  MIDEAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorial 
opinion  around  the  country  is  only  now 
beginning  to  recognize  the  solid  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson  in  the  current 
Mideast  crisis. 

The  President  kept  his  head.  He 
worked  through  the  United  Nations  in 
an  efifort  to  prevent  war,  and  then  to 
achieve  a  cease-fire  after  the  shooting 
had  actually  begun. 

And  finally,  a  few  days  ago,  he  laid 
down  his  five  principles  of  peace  to  re- 
store order  to  that  troubled  area.  All 
reasonable  men  who  believe  in  liberty 
and  territorial  integrity  can  support 
those  principles  in  good  conscience. 

In  brief,  in  complete  contrast  to  most 
other  world  leaders,  President  Johnson 
has  given  us  a  display  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship  of  rare  quality. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  the  world 
that  there  is  a  middle  ground  between 
appeasement  and  unilateral  intervention. 

It  is  a  middle  ground  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  supp>ort.  I  support  it,  and  I  trust 
the  Congress  supports  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  fine  editorial  from  the  El 
Paso  Times,  supporting  President  John- 
son's policies  in  the  Middle  East : 
Sterling  LEAorRSHip 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  come  in 
for  some  criticism  of  his  conduct  of  the 
affairs  in  'Vietnam,  but  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear  that  he  handled  the  up- 
heaval in  the  Middle  East  in  a  masterful 
manner. 


President  Johnson  kept  his  head  when 
some  senators,  including  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon,  a  dove  In  the  Vietnam  war,  demand- 
ed that  our  country  test  the  Egyptian 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Although  President  Johnson  stated,  "The 
United  States  considers  the  gulf  to  be  an 
international  waterway  and  feels  that  a 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  is  Illegal  and 
potentially  dangerous,"  United  States  offi- 
cialdom generally  was  cool  to  the  idea  of 
testing  the  Issue  by  sending  a  U.S.  ship  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

How  right  President  Johnson  was  has  been 
proved  by  subsequent  events. 

Had  we  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
sent  a  U.S.  vessel  into  the  blockaded  area  the 
whole  world  by  now  might  be  Involved  In 
war.  It  seems  certain  that  the  excited  Nasser 
would  have  fired  on  the  U.S.  ship.  That 
would    have    brought   quick   reprisals. 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  the  Arab 
World  turned  on  us  as  a  result  of  a  malicious 
lie  fabricated  by  Nasser  that  U.S.  and  British 
planes  helped  the  Israelis. 

We  like  the  idea  of  relief  in  the  Middle 
East  being  extended  on  a  regional  basis. 
There  was  talk  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  working  on  jxsssible  war  relief 
and  reconstruction  aid  to  Israel  and  Arab 
countries  In  the  wake  of  last  week's  fighting. 

We  think  the  United  States  should  extend 
any  economic  aid  possible  to  both  sides. 

We  Insist,  however,  that  any  aid  extended 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Arab  countries 
should  not  be  used  for  rearming  and  getting 
ready  for  another  "holy  war"  with  Israel. 
Nasser  has  been  talking  about  regrouping 
and  challenging  Israel  again. 

We  want  no  more  of  that,  at  least  not  with 
assistance  furnished  by  us. 

Up  to  this  point.  President  Johnson  has 
done  extremely  well  In  handling  the  Middle 
Eastern  crisis. 

We  are  among  those  "who  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate him  for  his  level-headed  leadership 
during  that  ordeal. 


EAST- WEST  CENTER  GRANTEES 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  outstanding  essay  by  Miss 
Cheryle  Kimoto,  of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  re- 
garding the  impact  of  East-West  Center 
grantees  on  the  local  population.  I  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  Miss  Kimoto's 
essay  here,  not  only  for  its  revelation  of 
a  seldom-mentioned  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  foreign  students  in  our  midst  in 
Hawaii,  but  also  for  the  insight  of  the 
comments  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  her 
conclusion. 

Miss  Kimoto  won  the  Statewide  Pacific 
and  Asian  Affairs  Council  1966-67  con- 
test in  Hawaii  with  this  essay  which  I 
herein  make  available  for  the  wider  read- 
ing it  deserves: 

A  New  Dimension  of  Realization  Through 

THE   East   West   Center   Grantees 

(By  Cheryle  Kimoto) 

The  visits  from  the  East  West  Center 
Grantees  are  most  effective  In  PAAC  activi- 
ties. Through  our  research  and  discussions 
at  conferences,  we  share  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  dilemmas  in  the  effort  to 
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fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  PAAC  However 
It  Is  eksler  to  perceive  "rtrst-hand"  informa- 
tion, ttuui  It  Is  to  understand  Information 
which  U  read  from  a  book  Because  the 
grantees  are  natives  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, the  information  which  they  relay  to  us 
seems  to  have  genuine  meaning,  and  this  has 
enabled  me  to  realize,  and  to  understand  the 
world  with  a  better  perspective 

Speaking  with  the  grantees  has  impelled 
me  to  think  about  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage In  communicating;  of  how  the  ability 
to  speak  different  languages  breaks  one  bar- 
rier of  world  perplexities  I  have  also  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  children  of  for- 
eign countries  have  the  opportunity  to  leam 
various  languages  through  schools  and  com- 
munity groups.  All  the  efforts  these  foreign 
student*  put  Into  learning  English,  and 
other  languages  as  well,  are  very  significant 
In  overcoming  one  hurdle  of  world  under- 
standing through   language  communication 

It's  amazing  how  direct  and  true  state- 
ments from  a  grantee  can  make  a  person  re- 
alize what  he  might  never  have  even  thought 
of  before.  The  visitor  from  Vietnam  has  said 
that  In  her  country,  teen-age  girls  use  make- 
up sparingly  (unlike  many  American  girls  i 
and  that  they  spend  more  of  their  time 
studying  instead  They  have  also  told  us  of 
the  strict  discipline  which  is  present  m  the 
homes  and  schools  It  makes  me  wonder  if 
many  American  teen-agers  are  too  commer- 
cialized, and  If  they  take  studying  as  a  mere 
p.istlme.  It  Is  these  Uttle  things  which  seem 
unimportant  now.  but  It  may  affect  the  type 
of  government  America  will  have  In  the  years 
to  come,  for  It  has  been  said  that  "the  youth 
of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  " 
And  It  Is  the  type  of  youngsters  we  have 
which  will  affect  the  role  our  country  will 
play  In  the  future  international  scene 

The  grantees  bring  out  their  native  cul- 
tures also.  During  the  recent  East-West 
Center  visit,  the  club  planned  a  party  where 
we  could  get  acquainted  and  at  the  same 
time,  learn  from  the  grantees  This  was  an 
evening  of  enjoyment,  teen- type  music 
dance,  and  most  of  all.  learning  Something 
which  really  Impressed  me  however  was  a 
contrast  to  all  that  went  on  in  the  pavilion 
The  sun  bad  faded  and  only  the  moon  and 
the  stars  made  their  way  through  the  sky. 
while  the  ocean  waves  rhythmically  rushed 
to  shore  and  gently  receded  back  again  In 
this  beautiful  and  serene  scene.  I  heard  the 
singing  of  an  Indian  (dressed  in  his  native 
costume),  praying  to  his  god  beneath  a  tree 
as  the  moon  cast  the  shadows  upon  the 
rocks.  I've  never  experienced  anything  more 
Impressive  than  this  scene  of  nature,  soli- 
tude and  prayer 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  write  of  this  e.tpe- 
rlence  but  through  this.  I  really  began  to 
think  about  the  world  and  its  people  It 
made  me  realize  that  there  are  basic  cul- 
tures In  all  countries,  such  as  religion,  and 
the  love  of  nature 

It  Is  so  easy  to  read  the  statements  ' 
All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights  ."  but  to  realize  that 
these  statements  are  true  through  .ictual 
expierlence.  carries  more  meaning  Through 
the  grantees.  I  have  been  able  to  realize  that 
people  are  people,  no  matter  how  each  per- 
son differs  from  another  in  his  physical 
features,  beliefs  in  gods,  and  ways  of  life 
This  awareness  leads  me  to  strongly  feel 
that  discrimination  of  a  country  or  race  has 
no  basis,  and  that  there  is  a  legitimate  hope 
for  world-wide  peace  to  take  a  firm  start 
from  this  Idea  of  human  eciualltv 

After  meeting  and  conversing  with  the 
grantees,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  seem 
to  be  "closer"  to  each  other  .And  when  the 
visit  has  ended,  one  not  only  has  gained  a 
better  Insight  of  the  world  and  Its  people 
and  problems,  but  also,  he  has  gained  new 
friendships. 


DR  DAVID  Z.  ROBINSON  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSIT\' 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr  David  Z  Robinson,  member 
of  President  John.son's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  as  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. His  appointment,  effective  July  1. 
was  announced  by  Dr  James  M  Hester, 
president  of  New  York  University,  who 
said  of  him : 

Dr  Robinson  has  played  an  Important  role 
in  shaping  national  policy  for  science  and 
education  He  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion In  shaping  the  future  of  New  York 
t-Tnlverslty 

In  1961  Dr  Robinson  joined  the  White 
House  staff  as  a  technical  assistant  to 
the  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
science  and  technoloey  He  has  also  been 
a  staff  member  on  panels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  deal- 
ing with  basic  research,  high  energy 
physics,  computers  in  higher  education, 
and  Project  Westford  He  has  worked 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  prob- 
lems of  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment research  grants,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
science  and  technology  task  force  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  an  observer  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology panels  of  high  enorcy  physics, 
materials  research,  and  atmospheric  sci- 
ences. 

Dr  Robin.son  is  a  fellow  of  the  Optical 
Society  of  America  and  was  national  lec- 
turer of  the  society  in  1960-61  He  is  a 
member  of  Sigma  Xi  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Dr  Robinson  will  take  on  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  plannin-'  and  adminis- 
tering New  York  University's  instruc- 
tional, research,  and  public  service  pro- 
grams In  the  increasin^^ly  complex  rela- 
tions between  urban  universities  and  the 
city,  this  young  scientist  should  be  able 
to  take  a  leading  and  innovative  role  in 
bringini,'  the  two  into  greater  harmony. 
His  keen  knowledge  of  government  and 
technoloi;y  will  enable  him  to  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  updatinf  of  New  York 
University  s  educational  piocesses 


COMMENCEMENT  REMARKS  BY  MR 
LEO  S   TONKIN 

Mr  PATTE3^.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Gr.^y)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  recent 
10th  commencement  exercises  of  the 
growing  and  excellent  St  Thomas  Aqui- 


nas College  in  Sparkill,  NY.,  a  stirring 
charge  to  the  graduates  was  given  Mr. 
Leo  S.  Tonkin.  The  commencement  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Tonkin  were  noteworthy 
for  their  simple,  yet  most  profound 
thoughts. 

I  certainly  commend  the  reading  of 
this  speech  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  tomorrows  of  our  young  and  es- 
teemed graduates  of   196'7. 

I  take  especial  pleasure  in  calling  Mr. 
Tonkin's  remarks  to  your  attention,  for 
this  yoimg  man  is  known  to  many  of  us 
as  having  served  with  distinction  in  a 
number  of  congressional  staff  positions 
over  the  past  years. 

He  is  now  the  president  of  his  own  fed- 
eral relations  educational  firm.  Leo  S. 
Tonkin  Associates,  Inc.  In  this  position, 
Mr.  Tonkin  is  now  enjoying  a  reputable 
career  working  directly  with  educational 
institutions,  and  encouraging  them  to 
be  creative  and  dedicated  in  their  plan- 
ing and  development. 

Following  Mr.  Tonkin's  commence- 
ment remarks,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Col- 
lege saw  fit  to  bestow  on  him  their  1967 
Cardinal  Spellman  Award  and  medal.  At 
this  time.  I  insert  Mr.  Tonkin's  com- 
mencement address  in  the  Record: 

Your  Excellency.  Archbishop  Mtgulre  Rev- 
erend Monstgnorl  Reverend  .Mother  Evan- 
gelist Marie.  Reverend  Dean.  Sister  Marie 
Enda.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ^• 
Faculty  Reverend  Fathers  and  .Sisters  Ladifs 
and  Gentlemen,  and,  Indeed,  most  splen- 
didly,  graduates  of  the  Class  of   1967 

I  feel  most  happy  and  indeed  honored  to 
be  with  you  today,  this  wonderful  milestone 
In  your  lives  When  Mother  Evangelist  Marie 
asked  me  to  deliver  today's  commencement 
address.  I  readily  accepted  with  pleasure 
and  anticipation  It  Is  always  good  for  some- 
one working  In  Washington  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  leave  that  Babylon  on  the  Po- 
tomac for  a  few  days,  and  Just  retire  some- 
where alone  or  sometimes  to  talk  with  many 
of  the  fine  people  around  the  country  who 
are  so  Interested  In  the  momentous  hap- 
penings In  our  capital  city. 

Yi'U  know.  I  am  almost  a  little  surprised 
to  be  speaking  to  you  today,  particularly 
when  a  headline  I  recently  noticed  read. 
Wiishlngton  Scorned  for  Commencement 
Spe.ikers  This  Year  '  Well,  all  I  can  say  Is 
ht-re  is  one  Washingtonlan  who  made  It  to 
the  Commencement  rostrum — and  the  place 
and  time  couldn't  be  better 

The  place  is  so  wonderful  because  here  in 
Rockland  County  Is  where  I  was  born  and 
lived  for  so  many  years  The  warm,  frlendlv 
faces  of  the  gcxxl  Dominican  Sl.'ters — many 
of  whom,  incidentally  are  my  former  teach- 
ers and  the  friendship  that  so  pervades  this 
campus  and  lovely  countryside  have  long 
been  a  part  of  my  life-  and  I  know  a  large 
part  of  yours  I  have  a  tperial  feeling  for 
this  college  because  my  dear  Aunt  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Order  of  Dominican  Sisters  My 
Aunt  Is  with  us  today,  as  are  others  in  my 
family  So  while  this  Is  a  happy  family  event 
for  most  of  you.  It  has  become  the  very  same 
for  me 

Thus,  the  place  Is  magnificent  But  the 
time  IS  propitious  and  exceptional  too  To- 
day marks  the  10th  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  College— a  dec- 
ade nf  such  marvelous  growth  and  educa- 
tional achievement  that  we  mus*  all  stagger 
with  wonderment  at  what  future  decades 
win  bring  Tlie  history  of  this  school  will 
long  note  this  partictilar  commencement  day. 
for  today  His  Excellency  will  bless  two 
plaques  commemorating  the  newest  addi- 
tions   to    the    college — Spellman    Hall    and 
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Magulre  Hall,  the  latter  building  soon  to  be 
the  extension  of  the  present  academic  struc- 
tures. What  Joy  and  thanksgiving  we  must 
all  feel  in  giving  honor  to  our  beloved  Car- 
dinal and  our  Chancellor,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetuate  their  names  in  these 
academic  halls  of  learning. 

Now  to  the  graduates  of  1967.  this  Is  an 
enviable  time  Indeed  for  you — for  today 
marks  formal  recognition  of  your  long  study 
these  past  years  and  the  resultant  advance- 
ment In  your  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  once  expressed  a  skeptical  view 
to  his  graduates  when  he  said.  "There  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  In  our  colleges 
because  the  freshmen  always  bring  a  little 
bit  in  and  the  seniors  never  take  any  of  It 
out" 

Well,  this  Is  Increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain, for  no  person  can  today  spend  two  or 
three  or  four  years — or  for  that  matter  even 
four  days  of  life — In  any  environment  with- 
out acquiring  new  knowledge  and  new  In- 
sight. Our  twentieth  century  has  spawned 
such  fantastic  advances  In  knowledge  that 
most  of  us  are  left  simply  breathless  In  Its 
pursuit.  But  learn  we  do — and  learn  we 
must. 

Perhaps  we  are  sometimes  chagrined  at 
the  dally  reports  we  read  of  those  with  the 
beards  and  the  bare  feet — -known  to  all  as 
the  hippies.  Those  "mindless  malcontents" 
occasion  a  remarkable  spate  of  publicity  for 
the  small  band  that  they  represent.  And 
small  they  will  remain,  for  their  philosophy 
lacks  the  positive.  Joyous,  Inquiring  mind 
that  gives  Joy  In  living — joir  de  viire! 

Perhaps  the  hippie  Is  best  expressed  by 
the  sign  on  a  wall  of  an  old  Victorian  home 
in  San  Francisco,  which  announces,  "Due 
to  lack  of  Interest,  tomorrow  has  been  can- 
celled." 

My  friends.  It  Is  not  a  lack  of  Interest  that 
has  brought  you  here  today — and  thousands 
of  others  like  you  on  countless  campuses 
across  the  country  and   around   the   world. 

The  young  graduates  of  1967  are  more  In- 
terested, more  Informed,  more  Involved,  and 
more  committed  to  their  tomorrows  than.  I 
assure  you,  are  many  of  those  who  claim  the 
wisdom  of  years. 

And  what,  you  may  wonder,  really  causes 
this  involvement?  Well.  I  would  suspect  one 
reason  certainly  Is  this  age  of  anxiety  that 
envelops  us — where  our  passions,  our  belli- 
cose spirits  ana  antagonisms  are  In  such 
tragic  evidence  In  the  bloody  Jungles  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  tension-racked  Middle 
East.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  millions  of  young 
Americans  have  anxious  questions  about 
their  future. 

You.  my  friends  and  graduates  of  this 
year— you  have  accoutered  yourselves  well 
for  this  future — with  a  mantle  of  learning. 
This  mantle  will  serve  you  nobly  In  cham- 
pioning the  tomorrows  of  your  existence. 
For  It  is  only  through  education  will  we 
realize  the  one  true  and  lasting  route  to 
the  culmination  of  International  harmony 
and  compassion  among  peoples,  which  Pope 
Paul  so  assiduously  pursues  in  all  his  con- 
tacts. 

We  are  all  Involved  In  our  tomorrows,  not 
f'nly  out  of  a  sense  of  anxiety  and  urgency, 
but  In  wonderment  and  gratitude  for  the 
spectacular  advances  in  health  and  science 
which  so  characterize  our  generation.  Can 
we  deny  our  interest  and  involvement  In  our 
future  when  we  realise  what  lies  Just  ahead 
over   the   threshold    of    existing    knowledge? 

Medical  Scierice  has  the  key  almost  In 
hand  to  our  obliteration  of  cancer  and  men- 
tal degeneracy  Engineering  Science  Is  tak- 
ing us  Into  the  stars  and  across  a  firmament 
that  has  long  held  the  human  race  In  awe. 

Occaiucr.  is  fast  becoming  the  newest  full- 
nedgpd  industry.  Undersea  operations  have 
moved  out  of  the  science-fiction  stage.  Into 
productive  exploitation  of  the  oceans  and 
oce.-in  bottoms. 


Computer  technology  will  literally  trans- 
form our  existence,  and  a  problem  that  took 
an  hour  to  solve  on  the  best  1950  UNIVAC 
computer  now  requires  ony  three  seconds 
to  solution. 

Education,  In  just  a  few  years,  will  move 
out  of  the  Uttle  red  schoolhouse,  and  out  of 
the  classroom,  and  into  the  world.  Lectures 
and  teaching  will  be  transformed  Into  stu- 
dent study  by  experience  and  logic.  Learn- 
ing win  take  place  in  actual  or  simulated  en- 
vironments where  facts  will  no  longer  be  pre- 
sented as  vacuous  Items  to  memorize,  but  as 
deeds  to  actually  experience  and  learn  and  to 
remember  by  deductive  reasoning.  In  truth, 
education  will  come  to  the  market  place. 

I  think  Ernest  Hemingway  has  best 
summed  up  the  great  spirit  of  change  and 
advancement  that  swirls  about  us,  when  he 
said  (and  I  feel  this  Is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful quotes  of  our  age) :  "We  are  living  In 
the  morning  of  an  epoch,  and  In  the  fog  of 
the  early  dawn  men  walk  confused  and  see 
strange  sights.  But  the  fog  will  melt  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun  which  has  created  It  and 
the  world  of  truth  will  be  seen  to  be  solid 
and  lovely  again.  All  the  glory  of  life,  all  the 
romance  of  living,  all  the  deep  and  true  joys 
of  the  world,  all  the  splendor  and  the  mys- 
tery are  within  our  reach." 

With  this  In  mind,  can  you  deny  your 
Interest  In  tomorrow,  and  can  you  deny  your 
Interest  In  your  fellowman,  and  In  your 
world?  Your  Christian  spirit.  In  Its  very  es- 
sence. Is  one  of  involvement  and  concern;  of 
humanism;  and  Indeed,  most  beautifully,  of 
love. 

There  Is  a  burning  question  In  all  our 
minds  this  day,  and  that  question  Is,  using 
the  same  technologies  and  Instruments, 
what  will  our  human  society  choose?  Will  we 
choose  destruction  or  progress?  Will  we 
choose  death  or  resurrection?  you  are  aware 
of  these  forces,  you  know  decisions  must  be 
made,  and  you  well  know  that  you  will  be 
responsible  for  making  them. 

Thus,  your  Interest  In  tomorrow  ts  not  ac- 
cidental. You  now  have  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  possible — education.  But  education 
never  ceases — the  g^eat  Cardinal  Newman 
has  said  most  eloquently  that  "Growth  Is  the 
only  sign  of  life.-"  So  continue  to  grow  in 
knowledge,  and  In  wisdom;  grow  In  goodness 
and  In  understanding;  grow  In  spirituality; 
grow  In  compassion  and  grow  in  love.  Give  to 
the  world  your  spirit  and  your  vitality  and 
Impress  all  about  you  with  your  warmth  and 
conviction  In  yourself  as  an  Individual  and 
In  mankind  as  the  qulntessant  creation  of 
God, 

You  have  been  enriched  here  at  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  College  with  an  education 
that  win  help  bring  progress  unmatched  In 
all  your  imaginations.  This  education  will 
eventually  free  the  oppressed,  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  comfort  the  dejected.  Education  in 
Its  very  essence  Is  growth,  and  this  is  life. 

You  have  been  privileged  Indeed  to  have 
partaken  of  the  blessing  of  education.  And 
you  have  grown.  You  have  freely  opened 
vour  minds  to  ideas  and  to  ideals.  Now  you 
TOust  open  your  hearts  to  the  world  which  so 
craves  those  simple  but  magnificent  virtues. 
Your  tasks  have  not  been  easy  until  now. 
While  voices  have  been  raised  In  song,  and 
while  your  laughter  has  echoed  through  the 
halls  and  fields  of  this  lovely  and  growing 
college,  you  have  worried  and  have  been  con- 
cerned over  courses,  decisions  for  life,  and 
your  own  personal  travails.  But  now  your 
tasks  reach  beyond  you;  and  your  decisions 
will  henceforth  condition  the  course  of  others 
for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

You  now  leave  these  academic  halls  to  un- 
Imaglned  lands  afar.  But  you  carry  with  you 
a  prized  gift — that  of  education.  Use  It  well, 
use  It  wisely,  use  It  Justly,  and  use  It  earn- 
estly. 

To  those  who  will  spread  your  education 
to  others  by  teaching — remember  the  words 
of  the  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher. 


Seneca,  when  he  said,  ".  ,  ,  I  am  glad  to  learn 
In  order  that  1  may  teach.  Nothing  will  ever 
please  me.  no  matter  how  excellent  or  bene- 
ficial. If  I  must  retain  the  knowledge  of  It 
to  myself, 

.  .  If  the  farmer  Is  pleased  when  his  tree 
develops  so  that  it  bears  fruit,  If  the  shepherd 
takes  pleasure  In  the  Increase  of  his  flock.  .  .  . 
what  do  you  think  are  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  trained  a  mind  and  moulded  a 
young  Idea,  when  they  suddenly  see  it  grow 
into  maturity?" 

To  those  of  you  who  are  going  on  to  mar- 
riage and  to  raising  a  family,  I  can  only 
say  that  yours  indeed  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant graduate  school  of  all.  Bear  in 
mind — as  you  grow  to  womanhood,  so  does 
the  world  grow. 

To  our  sad  friends  the  hippies  and  the 
dropouts  for  no  cause,  I  recall  Woodrow 
Wilson's  exhortation,  "We  should  I  think, 
lose  no  opportunity  offered  us  by  leisure 
moments  to  Improve  In  style  and  knowledge 
In  order  that  when  the  time  comes  for  us 
to  write  and  work  for  a  cause  we  may  be 
able  to  command  a  hearing." 

And  to  all  here  today,  let  us  contemplate 
those  wise  and  prophetic  words  of  Disraeli 
when  he  said  "Upon  the  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country  the  fate  of  this  coun- 
try depends." 

Now  in  closing,  my  dear  graduates  of  1967 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College,  I  offer  you 
my  warm  and  very  sincere  congratulations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matstjnaga,  for  June  28  and  29,  on 
account  of  representing  the  United 
States  at  inauguration  of  President  of 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  Tuck  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Foun- 
tain ) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY,  for  tomorrow,  June  28, 
for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  June  28; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr.  King  of  California,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fallon,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  it  exceeds 
the  limit  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $385. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harvey. 
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(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  •  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  CONYERS 
Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  RoDiNO 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  805.  An  act  to  amend  section  202 ib)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  us  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reg'.Uatlon  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ive  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker ; 

HJl.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relaiing  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions; 

S.  763  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17.  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer,  and 

S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage  license   In    the    District    of    Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
fat  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m  > .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesdav,  June  28, 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  am 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicatioiis  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

863.  A  letter  fr'>m  the  Socret^iry  uf  Labor, 
transmitting  a  dralt  of  proposed  legislation, 
the  Employment  Service  Act  of  1967";  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

864  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  iis  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

865  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  national  uniform 
standards  for  state  highway  safety  programs, 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  203  of 
title  n  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (  H. 
Doc.  Nu  1381 :  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printe<i 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  he.irlngs  en- 
titled 'Federal  Role  m  Urban  Affairs"  (Rept. 
No.  391 1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  a  report  en- 
titled "Mineral  and  Water  Resources  of 
Alaska"  tRept.  No  392;  .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  HAY^S  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  :J46 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet  "Our 
Flag"  I  Rept    No.  393)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  H.^YS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  348 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  394)  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  H.\YS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  369 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  Rept    395 1    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  .\dmlnls- 
tratlon  House  Resolution  448  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  di>cu- 
ment  a  report  on  "Improved  Manpower  Man- 
agement m  the  Federal  Government.  Exam- 
ples for  the  Perl(xl  July-December  1966,"  and 
that  11  000  be  printed  for  u.se  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House 
"f  Representatives  (Rept  No.  396)  Ordered 
to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hou.t^e  Resolution  454  Heso.utlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  subcommittee  print  entitled  "Bank 
Stock  Ownership  and  Control"  (Rept.  No. 
397 1     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Istr.itlon  House  Resolution  478  Resolution 
to  authorize  printing  of  hearings  by  African 
Subcommittee:  with  tunendment  iRept.  No. 
398 1    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  H.AYS  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
tratlun  H^.iuse  Resolution  500  Re.solutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
water  pollution  hearings  (Rept  No.  390). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr  CELLER :  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  2508.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  comp>osed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  435 1. 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  671  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  R  10595, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  fostering  or  pai- 
ticiijnting  In  gambling  activlues  (Rept.  No. 
436 1    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  YOUNG  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  595  Resolution  authorizing  travel 
for  certain  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  with  amendment  ( Rept  No 
437  I    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  STEED  Committee  of  conference  Hi? 
7501  A  biU  making  appropriations  for  tiie 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  hscal  yeiu-  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    439).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PO.^GE  Committee  on  Agrioulture. 
HR  10190  A  bin  to  ;imend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trifl.^ation  Act  of  1936.  :is  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  eiectrirlcition  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purp<ises  i  Rept.  No 
459  )  Referred  to  the  Commiitee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  tlie  Stale  of  the  Union. 


June  27,  1967 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  95  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Rev  D  B.ildwin;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  400)  Referred  to  the  Coniinittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  3'24  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JeFse  C 
Johnson  (Rept  No  401)  Referred  to  the 
Comrmttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  S  371  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
.Mrs.  Mary  T  Brooks  (Rept.  No.  402).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cijinmlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MESKILL;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S.  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chin  She<»  Shlu  i  Rept  No  403)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cliiry.  S  650  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J  Corso.  US  Air  Force  (retired) 
iRept.  No  404)  Referred  to  the  Comnutiee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  ME.SKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S,  652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cenaln 
employees  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard (Rept.  No.  405 1.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Thurston  (Rept  No  406).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  SANDMAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciiu-y  S.  985  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
F.  Coleman.  Jr  (Rept.  No.  407  i  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.s^ 

Mr  MESKILL:  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary S  1045  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton 
R.  Conner  (Rept  No.  408).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1537  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Scanlon  (Rept  No.  409).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary   HR   1653    A     bill     for     the     relief    of 


Omer  Penner:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
4101.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1655.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Clara  B.  Hyssong;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  411)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  I.  Mellin,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  4121.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HR.  1680.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs  Lessie  Edwards  (Rept.  No.  413).  Re- 
ferred t^)  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ElLBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  in  Santa 
.Ana.  Calif.:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
414).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HR.  2454.  A  bill  for  the  reUef 
of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren 
(Rept.  No.  415).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ElLBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Albert  G.  Barry,  Jr.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  416).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R.  3474.  A  bill  to  require  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim 
of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government 
of  Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  417).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR.  3865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maurltz  A.  Sterner:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  418).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR  4015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T. 
Michael  Smith:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
419).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  ElLBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR  4833  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  420).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HR.  5025.  A  bill  to  confer 
Juri.sdirtion  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaFrance 
agaln'^'  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  421). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  HR.  5967.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Albert  P  Morel!,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  42'2i  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Jufliciary.  H  R.  6004  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  SwifT-Train  Co.:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  423  1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR  6189  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
W  Kolh.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  424).  Referred  to  the 
Commttteo  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR  6324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  .\  Danlsch:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  425)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou?e. 

Mr  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR  6452  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  Cophn  I  Rept  No.  426).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6462.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  427). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: H.R.  6663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
W.  Stutts,  Jr,;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
428 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  6862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
31a tor  C,  BlackUton,  Jr,  (Rept.  No.  429).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ElLBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  430).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  HJl.  7811,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Alan  White  (Rept.  No.  431) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  8091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Waverly  Watson,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  432) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  8485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Eddie  Garman;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
433 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  10414.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Victor  L.  Ashley  (Rept.  No.  434).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasia 
Argere  (Rept,  No.  438) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz  (Rept.  No.  440),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan  (Rept.  No.  441). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat  (Rept.  No. 
442) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Jtidlcl- 
ary.  S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
A.  Mena  (Rept.  No.  443).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Jordan  Perrando  (Rept.  No.  444).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Anna  Genovese  (Rept.  No.  445).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agos- 
tino  (Rept.  446).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  de  la  Concepclon  Garcia  (Rept.  No. 
447)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
L.  Lastra  (Rept.  No.  448).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  N.  Hernandez.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  449).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:    Committee   on   the   Judi- 


ciary. S.  465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  Guillermo  Martinez  (Rept.  No.  450). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Zuniga  (Rept.  No.  451),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  Willis  (Rept.  No.  452).  Referred  to 
the  ComnUttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Tapla  Da  Vila;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
453 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Esther  Yolanda  Lauzardo  (Rept.  No.  454). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Amparo  Castro  (Rept.  No.  455).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hiranaka)  (Rept.  No.  456).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye 
Suk  Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia 
Ann)  (Rept.  No.  457).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ploriberto  S,  Puente  (Rept.  No.  4581.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11170.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  11171.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program   Evaluation   Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  11172.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  in    the    postal    field    service,    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  11173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
insurance  benefits  thereund'jr  for  any  in- 
dividual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  11175.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  11176.  A  bill  providing  qualifications 
for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ElLBERG : 
H.R.  11177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  assistance 
to  law  schools  for  training  programs  In  the 
conduct  of  criminal  cases  Involving  indigent 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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H.R.  11178.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  11179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  by  professional 
nurses  to  enable  them  to  perform  nursing 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN 
H.R.  1U80.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Art  of  1965  In  order 
to  assist  bilingual  education  programs,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PCLTON  of  Tennessee 
H.R.  11181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  Issue  of  just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  m  any  case  involving  the  condem- 
nation   of    real    property    by    the    Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work*. 

By  Mr  HANI  EY 
H.R  11182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink 
whether  or  not  dressed,  to  the  Conimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland; 
H.R   11183.  A  bill   to  authorize  and  direct 
the   Commissioners    of    the    District    of    Co- 
lumbia to  enter  Into  an   agreement    for   the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  dam 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOSS 
H.R.  11184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    to    correct    certain    inequities 
with  respect   to  the   details  of  civilian   em- 
ployees of  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN 
H.R.  11185    A   bill   to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla.  and 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs 
By  Mr  RODINO 
H.R.  11186.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,   to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to    kill    any    letter    carrier    when    such    em- 
ployee Is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
ofllclal  duties,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD 
H.R.  11187.   A   bill    to  promote   the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  WRIGHT 
HJt.  11188.    A    bill    to    establUh    the    Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  Texas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MILLS  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Btrnes  of  Wisconsin) 
H.R.  11189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  duration  of  certain  temporary  pro- 
visions thereof,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  DINGELL 
HJi.  11190.  A  bill  to  make  available  half 
the  revenues  from  the  excise  tax  on  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  the  States  for  target  ranges 
and  firearms  safety  training  programs,  and 
to  make  the  other  half  of  such  revenues 
avalUble  to  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife  re- 
atormtlon  fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 

H.R.  11191  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  manufac- 
turer's excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meuu. 


By  Mr    FOLEY 

HR  11192  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
t'}  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink 
weather  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaius 

By  Mr    G.XRDNER: 
HR     ill9:)     A    bill    to   charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpose's,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr  HOWARD 
HR  11194  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fedenil 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Bv  Mr   MATHIAS  of  California; 
H  R   11195    A  bill   to  amend  section  202  of 
the   Agricultural   Act   of    1956:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   NEI.SEN 
HR   11196    A  bin  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  Imported  dairy  products  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  industry  and 
protectins?   the   public   health:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 

Bv    Mr     PATMAN     Mr     MULTER     Mr 
BAIU'.ETT   Mr    ASHLEY    Mr    M(X)R- 
HE-XD    Mr    ST  GERMAIN    Mr    GON- 
Z.ALEZ.    Mr     MINISH     Mr     HANNA 
Mr    ANNUNZIO.  Mr    REES.  and  Mr 
BINGHAM 
HR    11197     A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Flood   Insurance  Act  of   1956,   to  provide  for 
a  national   program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr  PETTIS 
HR   11198    .\  bill  to  provide  uniform,  fair. 
and    equitable    treatment    of    persons,    busi- 
nesses,   or    farms    displaced    by   Federal    and 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  GOODELL 
HR  11199  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-Income  families  In  order 
to  enable  their  parents  or  relatives  to  choose 
to  undertake  vocational  training,  basic  edu- 
cation, or  employment,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  LatKjr 

By  Mr    BROWN   of  California 
H  J  Res  678    Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    MALPERN 
HJ   Res  679    Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment    to    the   Con.^tltutlon   of   the 
United  States  relative  te  disapproval  of  Items 
in  general  appropriation   bills,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    NEDZI 
HJ   Res  680    Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint    Committee   To   Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   SIKES; 
HJ   Res  681    Joint  resolution  profxwlng  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    requiring 
that   Federal   Judges   be   reconfirmed   by   the 
Senate  every   10  years,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN 
H   Con   Res   386    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with   respect 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr     HEL.STOSKl 
H     Con     Res     387    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  .or  the  designation  of   nine  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  serve  as  obseners  for  the 
Congress  of  the  elections  to  be  lield  In  South 
Vietnam  In  September  1937,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois; 
H.  Con  Res  88  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certiln  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia  iind  Latvia,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


By   Mr    CLARK: 

H  Res  672  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AJTalrs 

By  Mrs    SULLIVAN: 

H  Res  676  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Importance  of  continuation  of  US  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

246  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  ol  the  State  of  California 
rel.itlve  to  a  review  of  the  military  salary 
and  wage  allotment  policies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO 

HR  11200  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pus- 
qviale  Cervlni:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   BROWN  of  California 
HR    11201     A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Sock 
Cha  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   BURTON  of  California; 
HR     11202    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Blng 
Kuey  Wong  i  also  known  as  Moon  Kuey  Wong 
and  Sing  Cheong  Wong  i ;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr    CELLER 
HR     11203     A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Mini 
Werker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FRIEDEL 
HR     11204.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr 
Salim    M     Osta:    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts 
H  R    11205    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E 
Carroll,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
H  R    11206   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jo  Shlnso 
and  his  wife.  Setsuko  Shlnso:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MOSS 
H  R    11207    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
F   Bates,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juc'.lclary 
Bv  Mr   POFF 
H  R    11208   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Justo 
R    deVarona.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  R    11209    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paranaz 
Amerl.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   SANDMAN 
HR.  11210    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel* 
Povenzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa 
H  R   11211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Andreano.    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  11212  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Cuslmano.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

116  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Mlloe 
Roksandlc.  Chicago.  111.,  relative  to  a  law- 
suit involving  industrial  Injury:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

117  Also,  petition  of  Vlto  Plrroncello. 
Jersey  City.  N  J  .  relative  to  the  defense  of 
his  rights,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
a  Supplement  to  Traditional  Concept  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  LEE  METCALF         | 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manpov.er  Development  and  Training 
Act  offers  an  important  supplement  to 
our  traditional  concept  of  education.  In 
today's  fast  moving  world  with  its 
changing  economy  and  ever-growing 
automation,  we  must  assiduously  strive 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
those  who  find  themselves  unemployed 
through  lack  of  technical  skill. 

Our  strength  as  a  nation  depends 
upon  our  utilization  of  the  potentials  of 
our  human  resources.  Therefor",  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  report  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Jess  C.  Fletcher,  director, 
Montana  State  Employment  Service.  Mr. 
Fletcher  informs  me  that  more  than  87 
percent  of  those  who  trained  in  Montana 
and  who  responded  to  his  questionnaire 
now  have  jobs  related  to  their  MDTA 
training.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  also  kind 
enough  to  send  copies  of  the  replies  from 
the  trainees.  These  letters  overwhelm- 
ingly indicate  satisfaction  with  the 
program. 

One  wrote: 

I  would  have  never  been  able  to  qualify 
for  the  Job  that  I  have  now  (secretary  with 
IBM  tr.iinlng)  had  It  not  been  for  the  pro- 
gram. When  you  suddenly  become  the  head 
of  the  household,  an  ordinary  Job  would 
not  support  three  children  and  give  them 
the  Pd.icatlon  they  will  need  to  grow  up  to 
be  uscfil  citizens. 

Another  reply  included  these  words: 
Through   my   training   I   have   acquired   a 
new    respect    for    myself    In    being    able    to 
really  achieve  something  by  helping  people. 

Other  letters  included  the  following: 

I  Just  don't  really  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  this  program  had  not  accepted 
me  I  felt  fo  completely  helpless  at  the  time, 
and  this  did  give  me  some  confidence  In 
myself 

I  have  been  steadily  employed  by  the  Boe- 
ing Airplane  Co.  since  graduation  from  the 
MDTA  school  ...  I  And  my  work  chal- 
lenging and  my  Job  rewarding.  Year  around 
employment  has  Introduced  stability  Into 
my  life. 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  Involved 
-  .  .  I  have  often  heard  that  life  begins  at 
40,  I  have  found  that  It  also  can  begin  at 
54 

I  was  Immediately  employed  by  American 
Bridge  as  a  welder  and  in  6  weeks  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Foreman. 

I  am  sure  that  apart  from  the  training 
course  I  would  never  have  been  offered  this 
employment  (accounting  clerk)  nor  could 
I  have  capably  filled  It  had  I  been  offered 
It. 

Mr.  President,  these  brief  statements 
indicate,  I  believe,  the  Importance  of 
this  program.  Through  the  Manpower 


Development  and  Training  Act  we  can 
help  a  vast  segment  of  our  society  to  re- 
establish themselves.  The  retraining  and 
education  of  our  citizens  should  be  of 
concern  to  each  of  us.  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done  in 
Montana  with  this  program  which  is 
helping  Americans  to  help  themselves. 


A  Tribute  to  Speaker  McCormack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bos- 
ton College  Club  of  Washington  paid 
tribute  to  a  great  American  on  May  3, 
1967. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
with  the  alumni  of  Boston  College  and 
their  friends,  many  of  whom  are  our  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress.  We  had  all 
come  together  to  honor  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  Speaker,  John  McCgrbiack. 

That  evening.  President  Johnson  said 
of  our  Speaker: 

There  has  been  no  person  .  .  .  who  has 
been  more  devoted,  who  has  been  more  coura- 
geous under  fire,  and  who  has  been  more 
compassionate  for  his  fellowmen. 

These  words  are  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  we  all  have  for  our  beloved 
Speaker. 

In  his  response,  Speaker  McCormack 
recalled  his  39  years  of  service  in  this 
House  and  at  the  same  time  looked  to 
the  future.  Knowing  that  his  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I 
include  them  at  this  time,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCormack.  My  very  dear  friend,  and 
at  least  slightly  pleasant  exaggeiator,  Tom 
O'Neill,  Your  Excellency  Most  Reverend  Pat- 
rick A.  G'Boyle,  my  dear  friend,  Archbishop 
of  Washington,  Father  Walsh,  president  of 
Boston  College,  Father  Graham,  who  Is  the 
Provincial  In  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  other  reverend  clergy  who 
are  present,  my  very  good  friend.  Postmaster 
General  and  Jlrs.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Albert,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  my  dear  Mrs.  McCormack,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress,  ladles  and  gentleman  and 
friends,  with  your  permission  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  I  have  a  speech  here  that  I 
will  not  make. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Tom  O'Neill  or 
someone  else  will  try  to  get  It  put  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  If  they  do  you  may 
read  It  there. 

I  am  deeply  honored  and  deeply  touched. 
Like  you,  I  am  a  human  being,  and  I  have 
all  the  emotions  of  a  human  being.  One  of 
the  uppermost  thoughts  In  my  mind  that 
has  always  actuated  my  life,  and  always  will, 
even  as  a  youngster.  Is  a  deep  feeling  of 
friendship  on  my  part  toward  others,  and  on 
their  part  toward  me. 

Gerry  Ford  made  some  very  sweet  state- 
ments about  me,  as  did  also  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Carl  Albert,  Hale  Boggs,  and  Father 
Walsh.  I  value  every  word  that  they  have 
said. 

In  connection  with  what  Gerry  Ford  said. 


I  think  It  Is  a  very  laudable  ambition  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
the  people  through  some  misguided  Influ- 
ences should  elect  a  Republican  House,  there 
is  no  one  I  would  rather  see  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  Gerry  Ford. 
I  will  not  go  Into  that  any  more. 

But  my  association  with  the  Republican 
leader  has  been  very  close  and  friendly.  The 
middle  aisle  means  nothing  to  me  in  my 
friendships.  I  like  men  and  women  who  can 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable,  and  I 
try  to  be  of  that  school.  The  friendships  that 
I  have  In  the  House  transcend  the  middle 
aisle. 

One  of  the  most  valued  friends  I  have  Is 
Gerry  Ford.  He  Is  a  great  American.  We  dis- 
agree, but  we  do  not  disagree  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. Gerry  Ford's  views  and  my  views  are 
basically  the  same,  and  It  was  only  this  after- 
noon at  an  Important  meeting  in  the  White 
House  with  the  President  that  I  again  saw 
evidence  of  his  dedication  to  public  service. 
To  make  any  extended  remarks  about  the 
presence  here  tonight  of  the  F*resident  of  the 
United  States  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order 

I  did  not  know  the  President  was  going  to 
be  here.  His  coming  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  saw  somebody  put  an  extra 
chair  here  and  I  attached  no  significance 
even  to  that.  It  was  only  when  the  President 
was  about  to  come  on  the  platform  that  I 
saw  him.  This  afternoon  when  we  were  with 
him,  Gerry,  he  made  no  indication  that  he 
was  going  to  be  here  tonight.  I  had  many 
obligations  in  the  House,  that  Is,  visitors 
and  conferences.  About  3  o'clock  my  secre- 
tary came  In  and  said,  "The  President  wants 
you  down  at  the  White  House  at  4:30."  And 
this  dinner  was  coming  on  tonight.  Thus 
from  unexpected  calls  arise  duties  which 
prompt  you  to  respond. 

As  I  have  said,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  about  me,  although  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  deserve  the-n,  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
my  dear  friends  Carl  Albert,  Hale  Boggs, 
•  Father  Walsh,  and,  again,  Gerry  Ford.  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  anybody 
should  praise  me.  I  simply  do  what  I  think 
I  ought  to  do.  To  me.  what  I  do  Is  Just 
natural.  In  the  performance  of  my  duties  I 
have  certain  things  to  do.  I  realize  I  cannot 
please  everybody,  but  I  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can  and  to  make  the  right  Judgments  and 
the  right  decisions.  Above  all.  when  I  as- 
sume the  rostrum.  I  assume  the  rostrum  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  at  all  times  I  am 
going  to  protect  the  rights  of  every  Member 
without  regard  to  party  under  the  rules  and, 
above  all,  I  am  always  going  to  protect  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. [Applause.] 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  tribute  that 
Is  paid  to  me  by  the  Boston  College  Club 
of  Washington.  When  Tom  O'Neill  and  Eddie 
Boland  called  upon  me  several  weeks  ago 
to  see  about  my  attending  or  being  a  guest 
of  honor  at  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash- 
ington meeting  which  they  have  each  year, 
and  which  I  have  attended  several  times,  I 
assumed  there  would  be  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons  In  attendance.  I  never  expected 
this  wonderful  tribute.  I  am  deeply  touched 
today  by  the  presence  of  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  many  of  you  have,  and  I  find  my  abil- 
ity Inadequate  to  express  the  feelings  In  my 
mind  and  In  my  heart. 

The  action  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Washington  In  selecting  me  for  the  award 
of  "Man  of  the  Year"  Is  something  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  and  which  I  shall  always 
treasure,  because  In  doing  this  the  Boston 
College  Club  of  Washington  represents  Bos- 
ton College.  Boston  College  Is  one  of  the 
great  Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  our 
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country.  Steeped  in  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional teachings  or  the  Jesuits-  and  the  word 
"Jesuit"  Is  synonymous  with  •educailon" — 
Boston  College  Is  one  or  the  outstanding  In- 
stitutions or  Its  kind,  not  only  in  America, 
but  In  the  world  I  am  proud  that  I  am  an 
alumnus,  through  honorary  degree,  or  that 
great  tnatltutlon 

Boston  College  haa  grown  tremendously 
particularly  In  recent  years,  due  to  the  out- 
standing    leadership     or     men     like     Father 


a  way  of  lift  I  am  speakin;;  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  Government  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master 

Consider  the  communist  Ideology  of  hate 
The  communists  are  not  only  atheists  but 
they  are  atheists  plus  They  hate  God  They 
not  only  deny  God  but  they  hate  God  How 
can  you  hate  God  and  love  your  neighbor^ 
You  certainly  cannot  hate  God  and  love  your 
neighbor 

We  might   uilk   about  the  ideology  which 


WalAb.  president  of  Boeton  College,  and  his  proclaims  that  might  Is  right;  that  the  grave 
predecessors,  and  due  also  to  the  student  is  the  end— not  only  within  the  Nation,  but 
body.  Particularly  I  want  to  pay  the  tribute      from   nation   to  nation — and   the  dignity  of 


which  Is  due  also  to  the  alumni,  to  the  presl 
dent  and  the  faculty  of  Boston  College  with 
their  farseelng  minds.  They  recognize  that 
the  world  of  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  a  mark- 
edly changed  world  from  the  world  of  today 
The  younger  generations  face  great  scientific 
progress  The  changes  that  will  result  in  con- 
sequence   thereof    will    affect    the    national 


man  is  destroyed.  The  Individual  becomes  a 
part  of  the  great  wheel  of  stale,  a  govern- 
ment of  men  and  not  of  laws  We  are  a  gov- 
ernment or  lavis  and  not  of  men  It  we  take 
those  two  words,  love  and  hate,  and  apply 
thetii  to  the  world  or  today,  we  will  have  a 
basic  understanding  or  the  real  differences 
that  exl.<;t   betwen   the  way  of  life  In   which 


of  all   nations    Individuals  will   be      we  believe,  based  upon  truth,  and  nn  ideol- 


ogy of  life  that  the  coamiunlst  world  be- 
lieves Is  best — a  world  of  hate  with  Its 
origins  In  hate. 

I  have  studied  those  words  for  my  own  as- 
sistance in  making  up  my  mind  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  a  human  being  I  have  studied  their 
meaning  and  significance  in  relation  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  struggle  to  be  good,  the  dlfli- 


economy 

aSected  when  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  can  get  employment. 
Boston  College  Is  a  leader  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate Its  students  to  make  their  contributions 
and  to  avenue  those  changes  so  that  they 
win  serve  the  people  Otherwise  they  could 
frustrate  our  people 

Boston  College   Is  a  great  Institution.  To- 
night I  accept  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me      culty  In  the  fight  to  follow  out  those  things 
In  the  name  of  Boston  College,  past,  present.      In   which  we  believe,   the   meaning  and   the 
and  future.  significance  of  what  that  word  "love'"  means 

What   I   say   about    Boston   College  should      in  the  lives  of  human  beings  evers-whcre,  the 
apply   to  all    institutions    Thev   should   look      meaning  and  significance  or  what  the  word 
ahead  into  the  future  as  far  a.s  mere  hum.m        hate"  means  In  the  minds  of  people  every- 
belngs  can  and  trv  to  see  the  wav  the  world      where 
Is  likely  to  go  or  can  possibly  go  Boston   College,   through  Us   president.  Its 

I  can  see  great  changes,  and  unless  we  look     Fathers,    and    Its    faculty,    have    always    In- 


ahead  and  guide  those  changes  to  serve  our 
people  under  our  free  government — legisla- 
tors, business,  educational  institutions,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  everyone  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  ma.ximum  extent  that  we 
can — unless    we    inrluenoe    these    great    eco- 


culcated  In  its  students  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor,  and  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  way  of  life  In  which  we  believe  based 
on  truth  and  centered  around  the  dignity 
of    the    individual     Those    two    words    mean 


nomlc  changes  that  are  going  to  take  place  everything     If    you    analyze    them,    you    will 

to  serve  our  people,  then  through  frustration  agree    that   they   mean    everything    In   guld- 

they  could  Instead  master  our  people    I  have  Ing   us  in   those  directions  and  In  adopting 

every  confidence  that  the  people  of  America  policies    that   will    be    for   the   best    Interests 

and  our  educational   institutions  realize  the  of  our  country  and  for  mankind  In  light  of 

task  that  conrronts  not  onlv  America  but  the  the  challenges  that  exist  in  the  world  today. 

world    of    tomorrow    along    educational    and  So    with    the    Presidents    appearance    and 


"What  Is  likely  to  flow   if  we  do  not  make  a 
decision''" 

I  found  during  the  1930's.  during  the  days 
of  Hitler,  that  Inaction  on  the  p.irt  of  Britain 
and  France  brought  about  a  result  that  led 
to  World  War  II  As  human  beings  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  decisions  that  we  malte 
are  right  or  wrong  We  hope  they  are  right 
As  human  beings  all  we  cm  do  is  the  best 
we  can.  We  must  make  the  be-:t  judgment 
we  can  in  accordance  with  the  gifts  God  has 
given  us  But  we  have  got  w  have  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  decision  In  deep  faith  on  the 
part  of  all  without  regard  to  our  religious 
convictions  That  is  of  vital  importance  at 
all  times,  but  particularly  In  the  world  of 
today  when  extreme  tensions  exist  I  hnd 
that  the  great  majority  or  persons  who  are 
possessed  or  a  deep  raith.  no  matter  ho»- 
dark  things  look,  retain  their  contider.ce  m 
themselves  more  so  th.ui  those  who  ;.re  lack- 
ing in  deep  faith  I  am  now  talking  n  t  alcne 
alimg  Catholic  lines,  but  I  am  t.ilking  abo'Jt 
the  deep  thouuhts  of  our  Protestant  triends 
and  our  Jewish  friends  also.  I  am  talking 
about  anyone  who  believes  in  God  or  a 
supreme  being,  because  the  way  of  life  we 
believe  in  comes  from  Him  through  His 
natural  law.  and  we  can  bank  on  Him  being 
on  our  side  in  the  long  run. 

So.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  talking 
longer  than  I  had  Intended  to.  and  I  am 
probably  getting  into  a  subject  that  I  feel 
very  deeply  about,  but  leaving  a  little 
thought  here  and  there.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome,  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  in  the  American 
people.  I  have  confidence  In  otir  people  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  deep  faith  I  have  confidence  that 
no  matter  what  crisis  might  confront  our 
country,  we  will  meet  It  not  only  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  but  In  the  best 
Interests  of  future  peace 

So  In  conclusion,  again  I  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash- 
IngUm.  and  also  to  you.  Father  Walsh,  as  the 
president  of  that  great  Institution  that  we 
all  admire  and  love.  Boston  College  | Pro- 
longed applause  1 


other  lines. 

Mark  what  I  am  saying  now  extempora- 
neously. I  am  not  comparing  Boston  College 
with  any  other  institution  of  a  sectarian 
nature  or  a  nonsectarlan  nature  But  con- 
fining my  remarks  to  Boston  College.  I  know 
the  students  leave  the  college  with  a  com- 
plete   education,    both    moral    and    secular 


his  kind  remarks  and  the  other  nice  things 
said  about  me.  I  wished  to  depart  from  the 
remarks  that  I  had  prepared  and  to  speak 
extemporaneously  of  some  thoughts  that 
run  through  my  mind  and  have  run  through 
my   mind   throughout   the   years. 

Our   country    is   greater   than   any  one  of 
US     The     national     Interest    of    the    United 


They  leave  the  institution  imbued  with  the      States  is  paramount    There  should  be  In  the 


discipline    or     the    Founder    of     the    Jesuit 
Order  400  years  ago    They   leave   there  with 
learnings     and     te.ichings     connected     with 
truth.   They  are   imbued   with  a  way  of  life 
that   has    Its   origin    in    truth    as   contrasted 
with  the  Ideology  of  a  life  that  has  its  origin 
In   falsity.  They   leave   there  with   a  love   or 
God    and    a    love    of    fellowmen — a    love    of 
neighbor.  They   realize   that   by   the  manner 
In  which  they   carry   out   the   Second   Com- 
mandment. "Love  Thy  Neighbor."  they,  with- 
out   regard    to    religious    convictions,    show 
their  love  or  God  in  the  First  Commandment 
They  leave  there  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  clash  in  the  world  of  today  can  truly  be 
represented    by    two   words,    both    four-letter 
words.  To  me  they  are  ihe  most  meaningful 
words  In  any  language     one  love,  the  other 
bate:  one  uplifting,  exalting,  and  affirmative. 
the    other    degrading    and    destructive:    one 
leaving  in  Its  wake  a  leeiinK  of  refreshment 
In    trying    to    make    ones    contributions    to 
living  a  decent  life,  the  other  leaving  m  its 
wake  destruction,  disaster,  and  darkness  in- 
stead of  light. 

Love  of  God.  love  of  neighbor. 
The  grmve  is  not  the  end  There  Is  account- 
ability for  our  trust  m  the  hereafter    I  am 
not  delivering  a  sermon    I  am  talking  about 
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minds  nr  all  or  our  citizens,  and  particularly 
in  the  minds  or  those  occupying  responsible 
positions,  the  question:  What  course  of  ac- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
of  our  country''  We  must  realize  when  we 
make  decisions  that  there  Is  a  calculated 
risk  of  action. 

I  sat  in  on  all  or  the  decisions  since  1940 
made  by  any  President.  I  remember  the 
decision  made  In  relation  to  Cuba  by  the 
late  President  who  was  my  dear  and  valued 
friend,  and  the  Cuban  confrontation.  That 
decision  meant  a  calcul;ited  risk  of  action. 
If  the  late  President  did  not  make  that 
decision,  what  do  you  think  would  have 
flown  from  a  nondeclslon,  and  the  calculated 
risks  of  Inaction'' 

With  every  decision  made  requiring  action, 
of  course  there  are  calculated  risks  But 
with  every  decision  ror  Inaction  where  in- 
action Is  decided  upon,  there  are  calculated 
risks  Both  sides  or  the  coin  should  be 
viewed  and  must  be  viewed  in  the  making 
or  any  decision,  particularly  one  or  para- 
mount importance  to  the  national  Interest 
or  our  country 

Whenever  I  am  in  tho.se  meetings  I  am 
viewing  both  sides  What  Is  likeiv  to  flow 
from  a  decision  that  we  make?  Then  I  say. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  an 
American   Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF     LOVIftlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  this  year  i-- 
a  .special  occa.sion  for  the  ijeople  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  Cont;ress. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  one  George  "^ 
Dunbar,  a  Louisianian,  succeeded  ir. 
canning  .'^hrimp  near  the  island  of  Grand 
Terre.  making  this  valuable  and  delicious 
food  available  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time 

The  year  1967,  therefore,  marks  tne 
100th  anniversary  of  an  American  in- 
dustry which  IS  vitally  important  to  our 
economy. 

In  commemoration  of  this  century  oi 
shrimp  canning,  the  American  Shrimp 
Canners  Association  will  conduct  cere- 
monies to  mark  the  event  at  Grand 
Terre,  Wednesday,  July  12.  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shrimp  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  my  district 


and  I  want  to  salute  the  American 
Shrimp  Canners  Association  for  their 
recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Its  beginning. 


I 


Celebration  of  the  Gandhi  Centenary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KINTUCKY 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1967,  the  Government  of  India 
presented  to  the  American  people, 
through  our  educational  institutions,  50 
sets  of  the  collected  works  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Gandhi  centenary.  I  ask 
unanimous  censent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  Ambassador  B.  K.  Nehru's  speech 
presenting  the  sets  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  the  text  of  the 
Vice  President's  response. 

The  celebration  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
centenary  is  being  observed  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  many  countries,  including 
our  own.  Paul  F.  Power,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Joan  Bondurant. 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, are  cochairmen  of  the  Ghandi  Cen- 
tennial Committee  of  the  Association  for 
Asian  Studies,  which  is  charged  with  the 
planning  of  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties aopropriate  to  the  commemoratioD 
in  the  United  States.  This  committee  will 
coordinate  its  activities  with  the  Indian 
Committee  in  New  Delhi.  Symposia  will 
be  conducted  at  many  universities  and 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Gandhi's  thought  and  the  nature  of  his 
influence. 

Dr.  Power  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony at  Washington  and  deserves  con- 
gratulations and  credit  for  the  active 
part  he  played  in  the  preparation  of  this 
ceremony,  and  for  his  work  in  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Centennial 
Committee  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Ambassador  B.  K.  Nehru's  Speech 
Whle    Presenting    50    Sets    of    the    Col- 
lected Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  at  a  Cere- 
mony    Held     in    Washington.     DC.    on 
January    17.    1967.    in    Connection   With 
THE  Gandhi  Centennial  Celebration 
Mr   Vice  Pre.sident  and  friends.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  yon  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  thank  the  American  people,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government   of   India,   for   their   spwn- 
taneous  and  generous  decision  to  Join  us  In 
commemorating    the    Birth    Centennial    of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Father  of  our  Nation, 
in  a   fitting   manner.    The   centenary   Itself 
falls  on  October  2nd.  1969.  but. a  Committee 
has  been  set  up  already  in  India  headed  by 
the  President  of  India,  and.  I  am  happy  to 
say.  in  the  United  States  also,  to  plan  the 
celebrations  in  a  way  Gandhijl  would  have 
wished 

A  Gandhi  Centennial  Committee,  set  up 
hy  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies  in  the 
tJnlted  States,  has  been  working  In  close  co- 
operation   with     the     Committee    we    have 
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formed  In  India  and  with  cur  Embassy.  To- 
day's ceremony  perhaps  marks  In  a  sense 
the  Inauguration  of  the  programme  In  the 
United  States. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  belonged  not  only  to  In- 
dia but  also  to  the  world,  and  your  great 
country,  Mr.  Vice  President,  has  always  up- 
held the  principles  which  he  cherished  so 
deeply  himself — this  man  of  peace  who  waged 
an  unceasing  war  on  Ignorance  and  sloth, 
disease  and  suffering  and  most  of  all  on 
"Man's  Inhumanity  to  man,"  By  stressing  the 
lot  of  the  underprivileged,  he  taught  us  to 
strive  for  social  Justice  but  he  was  never 
tired  of  reminding  us  that  ends  were  never 
more  Important  than  means. 

He  v/as  essentially  a  man  of  peace  but  a 
revolutionary  who  worked  with  unflagging 
persistence  for  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
great  contribution  to  this  century,  and  in- 
deed to  all  time,  be  remembered. 

Some  years  ago,  we  set  up  an  Editorial 
Committee  to  compile  the  Collected  Works 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Of  the  flfty-five  vol- 
umes planned  In,  the  series,  eighteen  have 
so  far  been  published.  I  have  great  pleasure 
In  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  as 
a  gift  from  the  Goverrunent  of  India  to  the 
American  people,  fifty  sets  of  these  volumes 
which  carry  Gandhljl's  philosophy  and  his 
undying  message. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Senator  Cooper,  who  has 
been  closely  associated  with  this  project,  and 
Dr,  Paul  F.  Power,  of  the  TJrUversity  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  Is  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Gandhi 
Centennial  Conunlttee  in  the  United  States. 
I  also  thank  my  honourable  friends  who  have 
graced  this  ceremony  today  with  their  pres- 
ence. 


Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  THE  Presentation  of  Collected 
Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Washington, 
DC,  January  17,  1967 

Ambassador  Nehru,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  thank  the  Government  of  India  most  warm- 
ly for  the  gift  of  these  many  sets  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  collected  writings  which  Ambassa- 
dor Nehru  has  Just  presented  to  me. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  the  peoples  of 
India  and  the  United  States  reaffirm  their 
desires  to  disseminate  widely  the  teachings 
of  the  Mahatma.  This  reminds  us  again  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  our  two  democracies  bear 
for  sharing  with  the  world  those  concepts 
about  man  in  all  his  many  relationships  with 
society  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  in- 
herit from  our  great  men  of  the  past,  and 
which  we  consider  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
plicability. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Ambassador  referred 
to  the  tlmelessness  and  universality  of  Gan- 
dhi's mission  to  the  world  and  to  the  partic- 
ular reverence  with  which  we  Americans 
recall  Gandhi's  message  of  equality,  freedom 
and  love  for  man  everywhere.  Gandhi's  hum- 
ble, direct  simplicity  touched  our  hearts  as 
it  touched  the  hearts  of  all  those  throughout 
the  globe  who  would,  in  some  small  measure, 
seek  to  be  their  brothers'  keepers.  His  signal 
contribution  was  in  reminding  the  20th  Cen- 
tury of  what  other  "Great  Souls"  In  cen- 
tiu-iee  past  had  told  a  weary  and,  too  often, 
strife-ridden  world — that  the  brother  for 
whom  we  bear  responsibility  is  every  man  on 
whom  we  look,  in  whatever  community,  race 
or  nation  we  may  find  him. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  the  remarkable 
degree  to  which  the  Interaction  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Indian  and  American  philo- 
sophical traditions  came  Into  focus  in 
Gandhi's  person.  Many  of  America's  early 
writers  and  thinkers — for  example,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
Walt  Whitman — were  challenged  and  in- 
spired by  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  seers  who 
had  spoken  of  God's  Immanence  and  univer- 
sality. For  these  Americans  the  ancient  Hindu 


writings  furnished  a  most  persuasive  philo- 
sophic and  religious  base  for  man's  political, 
as  well  as  spiritual,  equality  and  freedom  to 
argue  that  in  the  practical  everyday  world 
the  free  man,  when  he  is  convinced  that  right 
is  on  his  side  and  that  principle  is  at  stake, 
must  passively  resist  the  entire  weight  of 
his  society,  if  necessary  to  protect  that 
principle. 

In  his  nonviolent  campaign  to  free  India 
from  British  rule,  Maliatma  Gandhi  acknowl- 
edged his  own  debt  to  Thoreau 's  example 
and  writings  of  a  century  before.  Today 
leaders  of  minorities  in  the  United  States 
seeking  social  and  economic  gains  for  their 
groups  express  their  appreciation  for 
Gandhi's  example  of  struggle  against  evils 
which  he  felt  divided  men  from  each  other 
and  debased  humanity  as  a  whole. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  India 
and  America  have  been  discovering  each 
other  and,  in  the  process,  rediscovering  their 
own  best  selves  through  great  men  like 
Gandhi. 

While  I  am  pleased  at  the  great  Interest 
being  shown  in  the  Gandhi  Birth  Centenary 
by  many  groups  here  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  even  more  gratified  at  learning  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  international  commu- 
nity will  share  with  India  many  of  the  com- 
memorative events  scheduled  in  connection 
with  the  Centenary  during  the  next  two 
years. 

In  recalling  that  Gandhi  belonged  to  all 
mankind,  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world  could  do  nothing  better  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  this  decade  than  to  affirm 
resolutely  that  the  principles  of  concern  for 
others  by  which  that  great  yet  humble  man 
lived  should  motivate  and  guide  us  all  In 
our  relationships  with  one  another. 


A  Strategy  for  Quality  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  I 
dehvered  to  the  Sigma  Tau  Engineering 
Honorary  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
on  April  28.  I  believe  that  the  speech, 
entitled  "A  Strategy  for  Quality  Growth," 
might  be  relevant  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  legislation  now  before  Congress  con- 
cerning economic  development.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Franklin  P.  Huddle,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  thank  him  for  his  helpful 
contributions  in  the  preparation  of  this 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  Strategy  for  Quality  Growth" 
(Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  at  banquet 
meeting  of  Sigma  Tau  Engineering  Hon- 
orary,   University    of    Wyoming,    Laramie, 
Friday,  April  28,  1967) 

About  two  weeks  ago.  a  study  was  released 
by  a  statistical  officf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  revealed  the  dollar  amounts  of 
defense  contracts  and  sub-contracts  received 
by  the  50  states. 

Wyoming  was  very  close  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  every  category; 

With  the  bulk  of  federal  funds  going  today 
Into  defense,  it  is  the  states  with  big  aero- 
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space  companies  and  heavy  industry  that  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  the  business 

Of  course.  It  la  obvious  at  the  outset  that 
there  la  no  Industrial  compa^-y  in  the  state 
of  Wyonalng  large  and  experienced  enough 
to  manage  a  prime  contract  for  a  mulii- 
mllUon  dollar  Nlke-X  system  or  a  supersonic 
transport. 

In  the  second  place,  a.  large  part  of  the 
suppUe;'  contract  work  to  manufacture  the 
hardware  for  these  new  systems,  rs  performed 
In  shops  In  the  heavily  industrialized  areas 

The  people  who  live  in  these  areas  I  have 
observed,  do  not  t;et  all  this  business  for  free 
They  pay  for  it  in  many  ways  In  air  pollu- 
tion, filthy  streams,  in  hillsides  and  fields  lit- 
tered with  trash  and  scrap  heaps  in  race 
riots  and  a  high  crime  rale,  in  degradation 
of  many  of  the  values  that  make  life  in 
Wyoming  worth  living 

Clearly,  the  industrialized  society  of  the 
twentieth  centiu-y  is  a  mixed  blessing  We 
have  yet  to  design  the  Ideal  urban  culture 

In  the  third  place.  I  observed  that  we  could 
not  make  Wyoming  Into  a  new  Megalopolis, 
even  if  we  wanted  to  Many  forces  operate 
to  concentrate  enormous  populations  in 
congested  areas.  Some  of  these  are  beyond 
our  reach. 

The  great  urban  centers  have  gradually 
assembled  over  the  years  an  enormously 
costly  network  of  railroads,  gas  and  power 
systems,  schools  libraries,  roads,  Siinltatlon 
facilities,  hospitals,  and  so  on  E^•olutlon  of 
the  great  super-cities  is  a  century-'.ong 
process,  and — as  I  say  -I  do  not  admire  the 
result. 

In  fact.  I  think  that  great  Wyoming 
gentleman,  former  Governor  Jack  Gage  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  observed  not 
long  ago  that  there  is  nothing  Inherently 
wrong  with  lots  of  clean,  empty,  open  space 
In  our  wonderful  state 

But  of  course,  on  balance,  we  must  com- 
bine our  streams  and  mountains  with  Job 
and  Income  producing  facilities  or  lose  our 
most  precious  asset     our  people 

It  la  not  enough  to  change  We  must 
progress.  We  must  preserve  the  great  values 
we  have  today,  and  build  on  them  to  achieve 
a  rlcbcr  and  more  prosperous  society  while 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  needless  social  costs 
that  New  York  and  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles 
have  had  to  endure 

We  want  Wyoming's  change  to  be  what 
Roy  Peck  has  called.  "Quality  growth  '  We 
want  to  preserve  the  beet  that  we  h.ive  and 
build  from  It  a  healthier  and  more  produc- 
tive state  economy 

There  are  a  number  of  states  that  are 
right  now  carrying  on  aggressive  programs  to 
bring  In  new   industrv 

They  conduct  intelligence  campaigns  to 
learn  which  companies  are  looking  for  a  new 
plant  site.  They  invest  their  own  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  new  plants  on  specula- 
tion, hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  a 
tenant. 

They  offer  tax  concessions  to  lure  com- 
panies to  move  In.  They  make  deals  to  accom- 
modate municipal  planning  and  ordinances 
to  the  need  of  the  company  they  are 
wooing.  They  donate  land,  highways,  water 
systems. 

The  attitude  in  some  areas  seems  to  be 
We  can  put  up  with  any  discomfort  or  cost 
because  all  our  statistics  are  going  up  and. 
man.  that's  progress 

In  Wyoming,  we  have  one  pattern  of  re- 
sources that  few.  If  any,  states  can  equal 
and  none  can  surpass  Our  clean  air,  our 
pure  snow-fed  streams,  our  forests  and  up- 
land flats,  our  open  plains  where  hardly  a 
fence  can  be  seen 

Our  people  are  accustomed  to  an  open 
society;  our  standards  are  not  arrived  at  In 
desperate  reaction  to  the  dirt,  the  pressures, 
and  the  dangers  of  urban  trafTc  and  slums 
Ours  Is  an  environment  where  a  man  can 
think  and  create 

Such  an  environment  Is  becoming  rare  In 


our  world  and  our  century  Let  us  not  com- 
promise It  In  the  name  of  change  for  the 
sake  of  change 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  rich  Industries 
which  are  at  our  doorstep  and  which  can  be 
lucrative  and  beneficial  beyond  measure— 
if  the  federal  government  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  development  occur 

I  have  been  sitting  on  Senator  Hart's  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  during 
the  hearings  which  are  continuing  Into  the 
broad  question  of  oil  shale  potential  and 
policy 

If  the  states  of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Utah  can  make  peace  with  Washington,  and 
If  the  vital  and  equltible  role  of  private  en- 
terprise can  be  accepted  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  haang  a  proper  place  In  oil 
shitle  development,  then  this  Industry  can 
be  one  of  the  most  massive  in  the  history 
of  our  western  states 

That  change  will  depend  largely  upon 
Washington,  the  other  changes  will  depend 
on  Wyoming 

To  begin  with  I  believe  that  the  rate  of 
Wyoming's  progress  Is  less  Important  than 
Its  direction  Better  to  advance  soundly,  on 
a  quality  basis,  than  to  achieve  a  high  rate 
of  change  for  the  sake  of  change  Wyoming 
Is  one  state  where  the  older  generation  still 
plants  fruit  trees  for  the  next  To  define 
what  I  should  like  to  propose  as  a  goal  for 
our  campaign  of  quality  growth,  let  me  take 
Just  a  moment  to  analyze  a  category  that  has 
been  expanding  very  rapidly  In  the  last  two 
decades  and  looks  as  though  it  will  continue 
to  grow  This  Is  what  is  rather  loosely  re- 
ferred to  as  the    "think  factory   " 

Some  are  tied  to  the  large  universities. 
5ome  are  Independent  and  non-profit,  and 
some  are  supported  by  the  larger  business 
corporations — especially  those  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 

The  function  of  these  Institutions  Is  to 
devise  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things, 
to  conduct  research  In  "far  out  "  Ideas,  to 
apply  new  techniques  of  systems  analysis, 
to  bring  together  experts  from  different  disci- 
plines to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
common  problems 

This  category  of  Industrial  activity  Is  to- 
day the  fastest-growing  and  most  produc- 
tive segment  In  our  entire  national  econ- 
omy It  la  the  source  of  such  great  new."  ideas 
as  the  "plannlng-programmlng-budgeting" 
method  of  executive  control  of  business  and 
government  operations,  the  PERT  method  of 
scheduling  construction  of  large  systems,  the 
Surveyor  project.   Polarl."!.  and   many  others 

The  "systems  approach"  itself  grew  out  of 
this  environment 

As  we  work  to  Industrialize  Wyoming,  it 
would  not  be  sensible  to  concentrate  entirely 
on  luring  some  company  or  other  to  put  up 
a  branch  pUnt  in  our  state 

One  such  plant  may  not  pay  In  taxes, 
enough  tn  cc)ver  the  costs  of  Improvements 
that  would  be  necessary  to  lure  It  In  the 
first  place 

Nor  would  It  be  sensible  for  us  to  aspire 
to  erect  a  complete  industrial  complex  In 
Wyoming  To  start  from  our  present  meager 
base  -  economically  speaking  would  involve 
us  In  an  impossibly  large  requirement  for 
capital,  management  experience,  resources 
of  technologically  skilled  labor  and  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  markets  to  sustain 
the  enterprise 

In  other  words,  to  operate  on  a  too-small 
scale  Isn't  practical,  to  operate  on  a  too- 
large  scale  isn't  feasible 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  for  us  to  have  as  out  long- 
range  goal  the  building  over  the  next  few 
decades  of  a  science  city  In  Wyoming 

Such  a  concept  could  evolve  gradually 
out  of  an  accvimulatlon  of  highly  trained 
scientists  and  technologists  brought  Into  the 
state  or  trained  within  the  state,  and  con- 
cerned with  a  succession  of  specific  scien- 
tlflc  programs  or  national  science  objectives. 


Late  In  1966.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion made  a  site  selection  that  directed  na- 
tional attention  to  the  desirability  of  at- 
tracting science  centers  Into  new  economic 
areas  A  small  prairie  community  30  miles 
outside  of  Chicago  was  selected  to  be  the 
home  of  a  $375  million  national  accelerator 
laboratory. 

The  studies  and  analyses  undertaken  by 
the  AEC  before  making  this  choice  were  the 
most  extensive  In  Its  history.  It  received  offers 
from  46  states.  Including  Wyoming,  with 
more  than  200  sites  suggested. 

What  were  among  the  criteria?  The  focus 
was  mainly  on  people!  According  to  the  AEC, 
the  final  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
Its  prospect  for  enabling  the  new  faculty  to 
mobilize  and  maintain  the  staff  required  to 
build  and  use  the  facility  most  effectively. 

In  part,  this  meant  accessibility  to  the 
world  and  In  particular  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity; the  Interaction  between  the  staff 
of  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  and 
the  University  community  was  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

It  meant  equal  treatment  locally  of  scien- 
tists and  technologists,  without  regard  to 
their  race  or  ethnic  origin.  It  meant  good 
schools   and   attractive    housing 

It  meant  the  availability  of  sources  of  the 
technologically-skilled  labor  needed  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  large  facility  It 
meant  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  It 
meant  engineers 

To  me,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  further 
we  in  the  United  States  proceed  on  our  pro- 
grams of  scientific  exploration,  the  less  Im- 
porUmt  it  becomes  to  locate  these  research 
complexes  near  our  industrial  center.*:  or  cen- 
ters of  population  Some  of  the  mo.st  Impor- 
tant criteria  that  Influenced  the  AEC  had  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  environment  of 
the  site  This  factor  will  operate  increasingly 
to  the  benefit  of  Wyoming,  We  ought  to  be 
preparing  ourselves  to  take  advantage  of  this 
leverage 

Another  factor  that  Is  certain  to  operate 
to  our  advantage  In  the  future  is  the  direc- 
tion being  taken  right  now  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  computer.  This  deMce  will  rev- 
olutionize our  way  of  life,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt 

As  we  become  more  proficient  In  the  use 
of  the  very  large  computers,  the  geograph- 
Ir.ii  accessibility  of  libraries  and  centers  of 
technical  data  will  be  of  no  consequence,  a 
teletype  console  will  operate  as  effectively  in 
Laramie  as  at  MIT 

We  can  confidently  rely  on  the  advancing 
stiile  of  the  computer  art  to  make  the  physi- 
cal location  of  a  research  facility  irrelevant 
to  Its  eTectlveness,  This  fact  definitely  bene- 
nt,s  Wyoming 

If  the  "'think  factory"  of  the  next  gen- 
er,»tlon  can  be  released  from  the  necessity 
iif  being  located  close  to  libr.irles.  univer- 
sities, industrial  centers,  and  so  on,  it  seem« 
to  me  It  will  then  be  possible  to  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds  That  surely  means 
Wyoming! 

Our  science  city  could  be  spread  out  over 
an  entire  state. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  that  four  principles 
should  govern  our  campaign  for  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  development  of 
Wyoming. 

Most  important  of  all.  we  should  put  qual- 
ity before  quantity. 

Next,  we  should  aim  to  achieve  steady 
progress   rather  than   rapid  change 

Thirdly,  we  should  turn  to  our  account 
the  longer  term  trends  In  evoU-lng  science 
and  technology,  rather  than  seeking  to  im- 
port Industry  or  projects  already  established 
elsewhere 

.And  finally,  we  should  g^lve  greatest  en- 
couragement to  those  enterprises  which 
show  creativity  and  drive. 

I  think  Wyoming's  assets — from  her  en- 
vironment to  her  university,  to  her  people — 
far  outweigh  her  liabilities  with  respect  to 
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geU  development.  I  believe,  though,  that 
there  are  many  areas  of  development  that 
exceed  In  potential  the  creation  of  a  massive 
industrial   complex — at   least   at  the  outset. 

But  let  us  resolve  to  make  Wyoming's 
change  a  truly  creative  experience  that  re- 
spects her  values  and  beauty  while  creating 
a  stronger  economy. 

Only  then  will  our  change  be  truly  called 
progress. 


Our  Italian  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  history  and  growth  of 
America,  few  others  have  established  a 
record  of  industry,  integrity  of  patriot- 
ism to  match  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent in  this  country.  Few  others  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  arts,  music, 
or  agriculture  of  the  United  States  as 
these  fine  citizens  of  many  generations 
who  now  share  our  pride  and  loyalty  for 
this  great  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  are  inexcusably 
malined  in  a  paragraph  which,  in  effect, 
labels  Italian-Americans  as  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  bulk  of  crime  in  the  Nation. 
This  is  ridiculous  on  the  surface. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  CIA,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  the  police  forces  in 
city  after  city  in  this  country  contain  not 
only  thousands  of  rank-and-file  agents, 
and  officers  but  many  heroes  against  the 
very  forces  they  are  accused  of  abetting 
because  of  their  race. 

The  President's  report,  which  con- 
tained this  libel  against  our  fine  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Italian  descent,  had 
much  to  deplore  about  so-called  racial 
Injustice  and  its  relation  to  crime  in  the 
country.  It  then  proceeded  to  bracket 
those  of  Italian  derivation  into  the  same 
statistical  corner  it  deplores.  If  this  is  an 
example  of  justice  and  fairness  sought 
by  the  President's  Commission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  we  have  wasted  a 
lot  of  our  taxpayer's  money  in  permitting 
the  study  to  be  conducted. 

In  all  of  our  wars,  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
cluding the  present  one,  Italian-Ameri- 
cans have  fought  with  bravery  and 
honor.  They  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  battle  because  they  love  this 
country  and  its  freedoms.  They  save  and 
scrimp  and  sacrifice  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  our  finest  schools  and  those  chil- 
dren today  as  in  the  past  serve  in  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  the  arts  with  in- 
telligence and  distinction. 

To  equate  these  great  Americans  with 
gangsters  is  to  reduce  reality  to  the  ab- 
surd or  worse.  I  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  are  anywhere  in  America,  more 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  main  than 
those  found  in  our  Italian-American 
communities.  In  my  own  community 
niost  youngsters  of  Italian  parentage  are 


leaders  in  their  schools,  churches,  and 
social  activities.  They  are  industrious, 
almost  from  birth;  they  are  trustworthy, 
devoted  and  happy  people,  by  birthright 
and  by  nature  and  they  are  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

Many  are  serving  with  distinction  on 
our  courts,  in  the  Congress  and  in  our 
administrative  agencies.  And  I  would 
wager.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  do  stray  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  road  of  honor  and 
decency  their  parents  train  them  to 
travel  on  is  far  les^  than  that  of  most 
other  ethnic  groups. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  some  ap- 
propriate means  we  recognize  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  Italian  Americans  by  the 
President's  Commission.  Certainly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  fellow  Americans,  our  Italian 
friends,  both  here  and  abroad,  deserve  far 
better  treatment  than  accorded  them  in 
this  official  document  prepared  at  the 
President's  behest.  Certainly  any  official 
recognition  of  the  report  by  this  Congress 
should  express  full  reservations  of  the 
unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  conclu- 
sion regarding  these  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  ours.  We  cannot  combat  crime, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  racial  Indictment  or 
blanket  accusations  irrespective  of  how 
high  the  authority  may  be  that  utters 
them.  Crime,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  growing 
proliferation  and  savagery,  is  an  Amer- 
ican problem,  not  an  Italian-American 
problem.  Certainly  those  tisslgned  to  the 
President's  Commission  must  have  rec- 
ognized this  fact.  I  do,  and  I  am  certain 
that  this  Congress,  with  equal  conviction 
and  with  equal  abhorrence  for  unfairness 
or  slander  against  any  of  the  good  citi- 
zens in  this  country,  will  do  so  as  well. 


The  Debt  Limit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  re- 
ject attemps  to  raise  the  permament 
national  debt  limit  from  $285  to  $365 
billion.  At  that  time  I  joined  in  voting 
against  the  proposed  raise.  In  taking  this 
action,  I  clearly  stated  that  I  felt  it  was 
vital  to  serve  notice  that  expenditures 
for  nonessential  programs  cannot  con- 
tinue their  virtually  limitless  spiral.  One 
of  the  best  places  to  start,  while  showing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
House  is  serious  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, was  to  defeat  the  increase  in  the 
permanent  national  debt  limit  so  that 
a  more  realistic  limit  could  be  offered. 

My  personal  concern  for  limitations  on 
Federal  spending  is  sincere  and  well  es- 
tablished. I  have  voted  for  many  reduc- 
tions in  Government  expenditures.  One 
such  vote  was  for  better  management  of 
agricultural  incentives  and  a  decrease  in 
agricultural  subsidies.  The  current  agri- 
cultural subsidy  program,   over  recent 


decades,  has  been  a  prime  example  of 
Federal  excess  and  mismanagement.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  handouts  to,  and 
spoon  feeding  of.  the  farmers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  become  dependent  and  no 
longer  continue  to  make  their  own  way. 
In  this,  as  in  other  areas,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  the  American 
people  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  tax 
dollar  spent. 

One  of  the  most  potent  ways  of  rein- 
forcing this  effort  is  support  for  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman's  proposal  to 
•require  the  Treasury  Department  to 
cease  annual  interest  payments  of  $1.9 
billion  on  $45  billion  of  bonds  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
These  bonds,  according  to  Mr.  Patman. 
have  been  paid  for  in  full.  Yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  collect  almost  $2 
billion  a  year  in  interest  on  these  bonds. 
In  addition,  these  bonds,  which  should 
have  been  retired,  are  included  in  the 
national  debt.  This  practice  and  the  col- 
lecting of  interest  should  be  halted  im- 
mediately. 

When  the  rule  for  the  debt  ceiling  came 
to  the  floor  no  amendments  were  al- 
lowed. I  voted  against  the  rule  in  order  to 
permit  Mr.  Patman's  important  proposal 
to  reach  the  floor.  Unfortunately  those  of 
us  who  voted  for  amendments  were  de- 
feated. However  the  $365  billion  perma- 
nent limit  was  also  defeated. 

More  recently  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing was  presented  to  the  House  again 
with  a  permanent  limit  of  $358  billion — 
$7  billion  less  than  the  rejected  limit. 
This  was  a  significant  cut  and  was  clear- 
ly a  response  to  the  House's  interest  in  a 
limit  to  nonessential  spending.  Notice 
had  been  served  and  cognizance  of  it  reg- 
istered. We  must  cut  back  on  nonessen- 
tial programs.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
exercise  constant  and  continuing  pru- 
dence. 

With  the  proposed  national  debt  ceil- 
ing reduced  $7  billion,  we  must  now,  in 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
"Turn  to  the  business  of  insuring  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  our  country."  We 
must  recognize  that  the  essential  needs 
of  our  Government  are  great  and  the 
permanent  debt  limit  must  be  raised  in 
accordance  with  those  needs.  The  ceilirxg 
must  be  raised  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Much  like  any  business  which  is 
undergoing  tremendous  growth,  the  Na- 
tion's debts  necessarily  increase  with  ex- 
pansion. 

Our  gross  national  product — the  sxmi 
of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States — is  rising  constantly.  Our 
population  is  rising — there  are  more  peo- 
ple to  feed,  clothe  and  house.  Our  per 
capita  income  is  rising — we  have  more 
money  to  spend.  Consequently,  our  debt 
must  also  rise. 

But  how  far  has  the  national  debt 
really  gone?  Has  it  increased  500  percent 
since  1950,  as  has  personal  debt?  No  it 
has  not.  Well  then  has  it  increased  350 
percent  since  1950,  as  has  State  and  local 
debt?  No  It  has  not.  Well  then  has  it  In- 
creased over  200  percent  since  1950,  as 
has  corporate  debt?  Again,  It  has  not. 
The  national  debt  in  1967  is  but  28  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  in  1950.  I  do  not 
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mean  to  confute  maltfis  with  extensive 
statistics.  However  the  subject  is  com- 
plicated and  hopefully  some  statistics 
will  serve  to  clarify  this  issue.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  statistic  is  that  the 
national  debt  at  pre.sent  is  only  42  9  per- 
cent of  our  grosi  national  product  Seven 
years  ago  it  was  57  8  percent  of  the  gros.s 
national  product  Moreover,  after  World 
War  II.  the  national  debt  was  greater, 
one-third  again  greater,  than  the  total 
output  of  our  goods  and  services 

In  1946  the  national  debt  comprised  58 
percent  of  the  U  S  total  indebtedness — 
today  that  figure  is  22  percent.  Twenty 
years  ago  per  capita  Federal  debt — the 
debt  figured  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States — was  over  $1.900 — today 
that  figure  is  $1  628.  Thus,  in  a  broad 
perspective  such  as  tins  subject  demands. 
the  proportionate  impact  of  the  national 
debt  has  declined  steadily  in  the  past  two 

Therefore,  I  Joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  a  responsible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  voted  to  pass  the  reduced  debt 
limit.  We  have  achieved  much  of  what 
was  desired  when  we  first  voted  2  weeks 
before.  Our  point  was  made:  our  message 
conveyed.  We  then  had  to  act  promptly 
to  piws  the  reduced  debt  ceiling  to  pre- 
vent the  chaos  that  would  have  surely 
ensued  had  we  not 

Social  security  payments  would  have 
lapsed  and  veterans  on  pensions  would 
have  lost  their  sole  means  of  support 
Letters  have  poured  In  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  warning  us  of  the  potential  disas- 
ter. Our  national  credit  would  have  be- 
come imperiled  and  we  would  have  been 
forced  to  pay  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
on  our  Indebtedness.  If  this  had  been 
allowed  to  occur  this  great  Nation  simply 
could  not  have  met  its  myriad  financial 
obligations. 

Most  importantly,  even  after  this  is- 
sue is  settled,  let  us  not  relax  our  vigi- 
lance to  achieve  and  maintain  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  Let  us  not  cease  in 
our  determination  to  take  real  and 
meaningful  action  to  decrease  nones- 
sential spending  and  increase  our  fi- 
nancial credibility 


Leaguers  Honor  George  Haney, 
William  Payne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

i.f     NEW     JERSEY 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  the  Lea- 
guers. Inc  .  a  Newark,  N  J  .  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
youth,  has  long  received  my  personal  ad- 
miration for  its  dedicated  service  toward 
helping  young  people  to  help  themselves. 
The  work  of  the  Leaguers,  which  was 
founded  in  1949  by  Mrs  Reynold  E. 
Burch.  has  greatly  aided  various  cul- 
tural and  educational  programs  in  New- 
ark. 

On  Friday.  June  16.  two  of  my  con- 


stituents were  among  tho.se  honored  by 
the  Leaguers  fur  their  meritorious  .service 
in  numerous  civic  and  political  programs, 
r  have  long  respected  the  fine  work  of 
both  these  men  and  I  would  like  to  make 
their  achievements  a  matter  of  record 

The  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Leaguers  went  to  Mr,  George  J 
Haney.  who  has  greatly  served  his  com- 
munity in  numeroiLs  capacities.  At  pres- 
e!!t.  Mr  Haney  is  the  resident  manager 
of  the  Newark  Office  of  Auchlncloss.  Par- 
ker L  Redpath.  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  He  is  also  a  lawyer, 
having  received  his  prelegal  training 
at  Georgetown  University  and  his  L  L  B 
degree  from  Rutgers  University  Law 
School  at  Newark,  N  J. 

Among  his  many  affiliations  are  the 
following: 

Member  of  the  Securities  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor 

Chairman  of  the  Mayors  Advisory 
Committee  of  Transit  and  Transporta- 
tion m  Newark 

Secretary  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Jersey  Region.  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Vice  president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation of  New  Jersey, 

Chairman  of  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library  t^ind  of  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

Memt)er  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Leaguers, 
Inc 

Vice  president  of  the  executive  board. 
Robert  Treat  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 

Chairman  of  the  Ballentine  Award 
Committee  for  hero  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  Newark 

Honorar>-  member,  .American  Finance 
A,s.sociation  of  Seton  Hall  University 

Mr  Haney  has  been  honored  by  the 
following:  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  m 
1963  as  one  of  the  State  of  New  Jer.sey's 
outstanding  citizens  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  finance:  the  New  Jersey  Re- 
gion. National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  as  its  Brotherhood  honoree  m 
1965.  and  one  of  the  25  persons  selected 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  as  Newsmaker  of  the  Week  in 
1966 

As  a  result  of  his  service  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war  Mr,  Haney  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart, 
Cumbat  Infantry  Badge,  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

The  Leaguers  Merit  Award  was  pre- 
.sented  to  Mr  William  D  Payne,  who  was 
bjrn  and  raised  in  Newark  He  too  has 
bet^n  active  in  numerous  civic  and  chari- 
table programs  in  the  city  He  received 
his  B  A.  degree  in  political  science  from 
Rut^'ers  University. 

Mr  Payne  is  presently  employed  in  the 
external  affairs  department  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co  of  America  where 
he  is  assistant  manager  of  community 
relations. 

He  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Leaguers.  Inc  for  many  years  Mr  Payne 
IS  a  former  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion's board  of  trustees  and  he  is  pres- 


ently vice  president  of  the  board.  He  was 
clianman  of  the  Leaguers  1965  fund- 
laismg  dinner  which  realized  sufficient 
moneys  to  complete  payment  of  the 
group's  new  building. 

He  has  participated  in  many  local  and 
p.ational  civil  rights  programs  for  the 
past  15  years  He  is  a  founder  and  pres- 
ently a  trustee  of  the  United  Commu- 
nity Corporation.  Newark's  central  anti- 
povei'iv  agency,  and  a  member  of  the 
UCC  s  personnel  committee  He  was 
formerly  the  president  of  the  NAACP's 
Youth  Council, 

He  lias  lonu  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
to  gain  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
/.eni  of  Newark,  He  has  especially  been 
active  in  programs  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  education  in  Newark's  schools. 
Among  some  of  Mr,  Payne's  other  af- 
fihations  are:  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Citizens  Council  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity:  and  a  member 
of  the  NAACP,  tlie  editorial  board  of 
New  at  k  Commerce  Magazine:  and  the 
Business  and  Coordinating  Council, 

The  numerous  achievements  of  these 
two  men  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  citizens  of  our  cities  to  strive  toward 
more  active  participation  In  the  affairs 
and  operations  of  their  neighborhood. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  others  will  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 


Commencement  Addresi  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  at  Walt 
Whitman  High  School,  Bethesda,  Md. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr  HARVEY  Mr,  Speaker,  on  June  19. 
1967.  it  was  a  great  pleasure  and,  I  must 
add.  a  most  proud  moment  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Walt  Whitman  High  School. 
Our  daughter.  Diane,  was  a  member  of 
the  graduating  cla.ss 

Of  special  note,  loo,  was  the  com- 
mencement addre.ss  given  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  McC 
Mathias,  Jr  In  a  sense,  it  was  "home- 
coming "  for  Congressman  Mathias.  who 
formerly  represented  Montgomery 
County  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, before  Maryland  congressional  re- 
dLstricting  took  effect  in  1966. 

I   recommend   the   remarks   made  by 
Congressman  Mathias,  as  he  challenged 
the  graduates  to  rise  above  mediocrity 
His  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Representative   Charles  McC 

Mathias    Jr  ,  at  the  Commencement  Es- 

tRcisES   OF   Walt   Whitman   High   ScHOOt, 

BftHesda,  Md  .  Jttnf.  19,  1967 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back  wltfi 
my  frlend.s  and  neighbors  In  MnntsomerT 
Count'.-,  and  to  fee  so  many  people  I  hav« 
talked  with  worked  with,  corresponded  with, 
and  sent  hiRh  schoiil  debate  materials  to, 

Ovir  acquaintance  does  base  one  drawback 
for  me  loniubt    Because  we  know  each  other    j 
well,  and  becau.sc  =o  many  of  us  are  partner* 
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in  the  great  business  of  government,  it  Is 
harder  for  me  to  gain  the  kind  of  Insulating 
dlBiance  and  perspective  which  might  make 
my  remarks  seem  Imaginative  and  Inspira- 
tional. 

In  fact,  I  feel  somewhat  as  Adlal  Steven- 
son did  when  he  addressed  the  Class  of  1954 
at  Princeton.  Stevenson  said: 

Tve  been  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say  to 
you  and  having  Just  read  over  what  I  have 
prepared  rather  hastily,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  have  resolved  my  uncertainty  by  say- 
ing nothing.  This  will  take  me  approximately 
40  minutes,' 

Since  I  would  be  flattered  to  be  considered 
half  as  articulate  and  eloquent  as  Governor 
Stevenson,  I  will  only  Impose  on  you  about 
20  minutes. 

Actually,  I  do  have  one  advantage  over 
Governor  Stevenson.  Since  you  are  not  yet 
college  graduates,  you  have  not  yet  heard 
vour  full  quota  of  commencement  Epeeches. 
i  can  assure  you.  though,  that  such  ad- 
dresses have  basically  changed  very  little 
emce  the  first  students.  Adam  and  Eve, 
dropped  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Its  traditional  at  such  mlleposts  to  re- 
flect briefly  on  the  state  of  the  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Generally  such  a 
commencement  glance  produces  a  capsule 
description  which  echoes,  without  Improving 
on.  the  classic  summary  by  Charles  Dickens 
at  the  beginning  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 

■It  w.is  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times;  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness  .  .  ." 

This  can  of  course  be  said  of  any  year,  and 
has  been  said  of  most  It  is  not  a  statement 
of  facus.  but  rather  a  sketch  of  a  state  of 
mind--a  st;ite  of  mind  which  we  can  now 
sense  in  this  country. 

This  Lf  ttie  best  of  times  for  many  of  us. 
Surely  it  is  for  you.  As  a  group  and  as  Indi- 
viduals, you  have  many  reasons  for  pride  in 
the  present  and  confidence  In  the  future. 

As  a  group,  you  are  part  of  the  largest 
and  best-educated  graduating  class  in  the 
nations  history.  You  and  your  classmates 
around  the  country  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities in  our  history  for  more  education. 
better  jobs,  a  high  lifetime  income,  and  all 
of  the  material  comforts  which  American 
ingenuity  can  produce. 

As  Individuals,  you  have  enjoyed  great 
good  fortune — in  the  circumstances  of  your 
lives,  in  the  knowledge  you  have  gained,  in 
the  advice  and  counsel  you  have  been  ex- 
posed to.  As  you  move  ahead  into  greater 
personal  freedom  and  greater  responsibility, 
you  have  every  reason  for  confidence. 

But  I  would  caution  you  to  be  sure  that 
your  confidence  Is  based  not  on  your  situa- 
tion, but  In  yourselves.  For  we  are  now  find- 
ing out.  as  a  nation,  that  confidence  based 
on  circumstances  is  not  durable,  when  cir- 
cumstances change. 

In  this  sense,  this  is  the  worst  of  timet. 
We  do  not  face  disaster  or  immediate  de- 
struction. But  we  are  now  suffering  from.  If 
not  a  trital  loss  of  confidence,  surely  a  lessen- 
ing of  our  national  self-a.ssurance.  We  used 
to  believe,  with  some  Justification,  that  God 
would  protect  small  children,  dumb  animals, 
and  the  United  States,  Now  we  are  not  so 
sure 

After  World  War  II— about  the  time  that 
you  were  born — my  generation  had  to  adjust 
to  an  entirely  new  world,  one  dominated  by  a 
massive  confrontation  between  two  Ideol- 
ogies, clouded  by  devastation  and  distress  in 
many  lands,  and  overshadowed  by  the  nu- 
clear power  In  our  own  hands.  Gradually  we 
did  adjust  to  these  new  circumstances,  and 
to  the  great  obligations  thrown  upon  us  by 
our  new  stature  as  the  strongest  nation  In 
the  world  But  now — Just  when  we  are  begin- 
ning re;illy  to  understand  the  postwar  era — 
the  echoes  of  a  hydrogen  bomb,  exploded 
last  weekend  In  the  depths  of  China,  tell 
*i8  that  the  post-war  world  Is  gone,  and  that 
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a  new,  more  complicated,  and  even  less  un- 
derstandable era  has  arrived. 

We  know — or  we  are  quickly  finding  out — 
that  It  is  no  longer  accurate  to  see  the  world 
clearly  and  simply  as  a  battleground  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  cadres  of  Com- 
munism. It  is  no  longer  enough  to  pin  our 
hopes  for  peace  on  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  sort  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  those  who  are  with  us  on  every 
issue  and  those  who  are  against  us  on  every 
issue.  And  In  an  era  when  world  war  would 
mean  worldwide  destruction,  and  when 
hunger  may  prove  to  be  a  greater  long-range 
threat  than  bombs — In  this  new  world.  It  Is 
no  longer  very  helpful  to  think  In  the  simple, 
familar  terms  of  "victory"  or  "defeat." 

Yet  as  a  nation,  we  don't  know  what  else 
to  think,  or  how  to  think  about  the  last  third 
of  the  cenutry,  now  that  It  has  begun. 

Our  uncertainty  has  been  compounded  by 
doubts  about  the  health  of  otu-  republic 
itself.  Our  politics  have  always  l>een  noisy, 
somewhat  violent,  and  cheerfully  confused. 
But  now  there  Is  an  alarming  note  of  ur- 
gency, suspicion  and  aggressiveness. 

Some  are  rejecting  our  traditional  con- 
cepts of  debate  entirely. 

Others — too  many  others — question  the 
sincerity  and  motives  of  every  position  ex- 
cept their  own. 

Still  others  have  concluded  that,  despite 
our  strength  and  our  prosperity,  despite  our 
basic  common  sense  and  stublxjrn  good  will, 
our  problems  have  gotten  so  big  that  they 
can  be  resolved  only  at  the  price  of  abandon- 
ing our  fundamental  concepts  of  government 
and  society. 

And  some,  frustrated  and  alarmed  by  the 
same  problems,  seem  to  ha.ve  concluded  that 
the  only  course  left  Is  to  take  refuge  in 
cliches — and  to  demand  enough  protection 
so  that  It's  safe  to  turn  our  backs. 

Is  this  an  age  of  wisdom?  Possibly — but 
only  If  you  make  It  so.  This  year,  and  in  the 
coming  years,  there  is  a  special  assignment 
for  you,  for  all  members  of  the  one-half  of 
the  United  States  now  under  28  years  old. 
You  have  already  changed  our  language,  our 
music  and  our  styles.  Now  your  task  is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  modernize  the  ways  we  think 
about  the  nation,  and  the  WOTld,  and  the 
nation  in  the  world. 

As  the  truly  post-war  generation,  you  are 
best  equipped  to  bring  us  up  to  date.  You 
are  not  tied  to  the  thought  patterns  of  the 
depression  and  World  War  II.  You  are  not 
tired.  You're  not  still  fighting  old  oattles. 
You  can  understand  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  your  lifetimes,  and  can 
go  beyond  the  history  books  .  .  .  books  which, 
I  understand,  still  generally  stop  about  the 
time  when  you  were  bom. 

It  would  be  tragic  if,  as  you  advance,  you 
Just  echo  your  elders.  It  would  be  equally 
unfortunate  If  you  reject  them  out  of  hand. 
I  suspect  that  you  will  notice  soon,  if  you 
haven't  already,  that  a6  you  get  older,  your 
parents  get  smarter — or  at  least  less  stupid. 
And  while  you  do  have  the  freedom  to  make 
your  own  mistakes,  I  trust  that  you  will 
also  have  the  good  sense  to  decide  that  some 
perennial  mistakes  are  not  really  very  worth- 
while. 

X  do  want  to  make  one  thing  clear,  and 
that  is  that  you  don't  have  to  do  anything 
at  all.  You  have  gained  some  momentum 
now,  and  can  Just  coast  along  indefinitely 
if  you  want.  The  heavens  are  not  likely  to 
fall  in  if  you  waste  time,  or  wander  down 
a  few  blind  alleys,  or  simply  enjoy  yourself 
without  feeling  too  conscientious  for  a  while. 
In  short,  you  have  the  most  tempting  and 
subversive  of  all  freedoms:  the  freedom  to 
be  Irresponsible. 

This  is.  indeed,  an  age  of  foolishness. 
America  has  always  been  a  light-hearted, 
cheerful  nation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
foolishness  has  kept  us  and  our  economy 
moving.  Yet  today  It  seems  that  we  are  far 


too  earnest  about  being  frivolous,  and  too 
serious  about  having  fun.  When  you  add 
together  all  the  fads,  all  of  the  styles  and 
mass  culture,  I  suspect  that  what  you  get 
is  mediocrity — the  highest  level  of  mediocrity 
in  the  world. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  foolishness  Is 
that  we  lack  the  wisdom  which  gives  it 
perspective.  One  sjrmptom  of  that  lack  Is 
that,  while  we  have  countless  jokes  and 
countless  comedians — professional  and  ama- 
teur— we  have  so  few  great  humorists.  We 
have  not  yet  gained  the  maturity  to  laugh 
at  ourselves  without  feeling  nervous  doing  so. 

I  am  not  advocating  pessimism.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  this  Immense  country 
of  ours  has  finally  progressed  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  civilized,  with  all  of  the 
,pense  and  tolerance  and  education  which 
the  term  Involves.  Further,  I  think  that  It 
will  be  your  generation  which  the  term  in- 
volves. Further,  I  think  that  it  will  be  your 
generation  which  determines  whether  we 
take  the  plunge,  or  hesitate  too  long  in  a 
kind  of  anxious  dependence  on  the  place 
where  we  stand  now.  The  choices  that  you 
make,  consciously  or  not,  will  determine 
whether  you  personnally  and  we  generally, 
can  preserve  the  best  of  the  times,  can  re- 
spond to  the  worst,  and  can  separate  the 
wisdom  from  the  foolishness. 

I  hope  that  you  will  choose  to  move  ahead. 


Maritime  Trades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  the  other  day  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  before  a  luncheon  of 
members  of  the  maritime  trades  depart- 
ment here  in  'Washington. 

■While  the  subject  I  discussed  at  that 
time  obviou-sly  was  of  particular  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  maritime  trade, 
I  think  there  may  be  some  interest,  too, 
among  the  Members  of  this  House.  For 
a  completely  modern  merchant  marine 
very  much  effects  our  national  economy 
as  well  as  our  national  defense. 

In  that  spirit  I  present  a  copy  of  those 
remarks  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

I  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Hall  and  Secretary-Treasurer  McGavln 
to  take  part  in  this  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment program. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  which  is  perform- 
ing a  greater  service  to  the  nation  in  these 
very  critical  days  than  the  unions  aflaiiated 
with  the  MTD — and.  of  course,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  maritime  management 
which  has  joined  with  you  in  your  efforts. 

What  you  are  doing  is  to  try  to  strengthen 
our  national  economy  and  bolster  our  na- 
tional defense  by  advocating  a  greatly  en- 
larged, and  completely  modern,  merchant 
marine. 

Of  course  you  are  being  criticized  In  some 
quarters  because  of  the  stand  that  you  are 
taking — but  I  guess  that's  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process — that  the  group  which  does  the 
most  to  serve  its  country  often  has  to  put 
up  with  the  most  abuse. 

As  I  see  It,  most  of  the  criticism  you're  get- 
ting is  over  your  Insistence  that  we  keep  the 
laws  the  way  they  are — and  that  we  not  build 
a  single  U.S. -flag  ship  In  a  foreign  shipyard. 
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To  me.  the  most  important  part  of  your 
program  Is  this  very  legitimate  demand  that 
our  ships  be  Amerlca-buUt — its  Important 
to  oui  defense,  and  it's  important  to  our 
economy 

Sure,  the  Administration — and  some  of  the 
ship  owners — make  a  very  strong  argument 
about  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to  build  our 
ships  in  foreign  shipyards — and  If  price  were 
the  only  consideration,  perhaps  I  could  go 
along  with  them 

But  there's  a  lot  more  here  than  Just 
price — and  so  I  stand  shoulder-to-shoiilder 
with  you  In  opposition  to  a^i'j  foreign  build- 
ing— and  I  mean  any   -of  American  ships 

If  the  shipping  companies  were  to  build 
their  vessels  overseas,  whose  steel  would  they 
use?  Whose  propulsion  equipment  would 
they  use?  Whose  electrical  wiring  would  they 
use?  Whose  hardware,  and  lumber,  and 
equipment  would  the>  use"" 

You  can  bet  it  wouldn  t  be  American  in 
fact,  it  couldn't  be  American  because  these 
are  the  things  that  contribute  to  the  higher 
costs  of  ships  built  In  this  country 

You  know.  It  has  always  struck  me  as 
silly,  the  way  people  complain  about  the  fact 
that  shipyard  workers  in  this  country  make 
more  money  than  shipyard  workers  over- 
seas— but  nobody  complains  about  the  fact 
that  carpenters  and  stf'elw  )rkers  and  ma- 
chinists and  clerical  employees — every 
worker  in  the  United  States  is  better  paid 
than  his  opposite  number  in  some  other 
country 

Our  shipyards  aren  t  unique-  they're  Just 
like  any  other  American  industry-  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  workers  are 
better  paid  In  all  industries  because  we  Just 
happen  to  have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world 

So  why  take  it  out  on  the  shipyard 
worker — or  the  American  sailor' 

The  trouble  wit.*-!  the  plans  of  the  people 
In  the  Admlnlstrat;  ,«n  to  build  ships  In  for- 
eign yards  Is  that  they  Just  plain  refuse  to 
look  at  the  whole  picture 

They  look  at  the  price  of  a  single  ship) 
and  they  say  It's  too  huh. 

Don't  they  realize  what  could  happen  to 
the  American  economy  if  we  stopped  build- 
ing ships  In  tlvls  country-  and  turned  to 
foreign  yards  to  do  the  work' 

Sure.  It  would  throw  shipbuilding  work- 
ers out  of  their  Jobs-  but  It  would  al.so  hurt 
our  ba?lc  Industries  metalworklng,  mining 
and  the  like—  because  they  rely  on  the  ship- 
building industry  f"r  a  good  share  of  their 
business 

I  have  seen  figures  which  Irdlcate  that  if 
American  shipping  companies  could  build  all 
the  ships  they  want  in  foreign  yards,  it 
would  cost  the  American  economy  several 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  I'm  Just  talk- 
ing about  the  p'ltatr  sector  of  the  economy 

It  would  also  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  public  sector 

Shipyards  that  aren't  productive  aren't 
going  to  pay  corporate  profit  taxes — and  un- 
employed shipyard  workers  aren  t  going  to 
be  paying  Income  taxes-  so  right  away,  the 
gdvernment  loses  a  healthy  share  of  Its  In- 
come. 

And  that's  not  all  Because  people  who  are 
imemployed  receive  all  kinds  of  public 
funds — unemployment  compensation,  public 
assistance,  retraining  allowances  poverty- 
war  assistance,  and  the  like  so  in  addition 
to  losing  their  status  as  tax-pave?,  these 
people  will  become  tax-u\ers  and  that's  not 
good  for  the  economy 

In  addition,  of  course  building  foreign 
will  hurt  our  balance  of  payments — and  we 
certainly  have  heard  enough  from  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  othe.  Administra- 
tions over  the  pa-st  ten  years,  to  realize  that 
any  outflow  of  gold  of  the  magnitude  that 
would  be  Involved  in  foreign  building  of 
U.S.-fl»g  vessels  Is  something  we  simply 
can't  aSord — not  if  we  hope  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy healthy. 


The  ship  operators  who  seem  so  dead  set 
on  building  abroad  try  to  make  an  argu- 
ment that  the  shipping  Industry  Is  being 
penalized  by  this  insistence  on  building  at 
home 

.Apparently  the  ship  owners  think  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  Is  fine,  as  long  as 
it  gives  them  operating  subsidies  so  that 
they  can  compete  with  low-wage  foreign 
shipping  llne&-  but  that  there's  something 
wrong  with  the  same  law  because  It  protects 
our  shipyards  against  unfair  competition 
from  these  very  same  low-wage  countries. 

The   operators   cant   have   it   both   ways 
and.  even  more  Important,  the  country  can't 
have  It  both  ways 

We've  got  to  continue  to  protect  the  en- 
tire maritime  Industry — that's  why  the  1936 
Act  w.is  passed— and  the  only  way  to  protect 
the  whole  industry  is  to  keep  the  law  un- 
changed 

I'd  like  to  go  even  farther— I'd  like  to  in- 
crease the  federal  investment  In  our  ship- 
yards for  the  next  five  years  or  so,  to  make 
sure  that  they  modernize  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible -  because  I  think  money  put  into 
streamlining  our  shipyards  nou-.  will  pay  oR 
in  terms  of  lower  costs — to  the  government 
and  to  the  Industry-  In  the  future 

History  has  already  shown  us  what  Amer- 
ican dollars  can  do  for  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry 

Under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  US  Invested 
over  a  billion  dollars  Uy  rehabllltiite  war- 
torn  European  shipbuilding  facilities — and 
we  poured  huge  sums  of  our  tax  dollars  Into 
rebuilding  the  Jap.inese  ship  yards  after 
World  War  11 

These  funds  enabled  them  to  modernize 
their  yards  so  completely  that  they  are  now 
competing  with  our  own  ship  building  fa- 
cilities—and  that's  the  Irony  of  the  whole 
situation  — that  we  put  up  the  funds  to  help 
these  yards  put  our  own  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility in  peril 

Can  you  Imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  we'd  Invested  the  same  amount  of 
dollars  in  our  oun  shipyards — the  yards  that 
made  victory  In  World  War  II  possible  by 
turning  out  thousands  and  thousands  of 
vessels  for  the  great  convoys  that  carried 
men  and  materiel  to  all  of  the  war  theaters' 

H;id  we  spent  the  money  at  home,  we'd  be 
top  dog  in  shipbuilding  today 

Now.  I'm  not  arguing  against  the  decision 
to  help  put  these  countries  back  on  their 
feet  after  the  war  — but  I  sure  rl'i  think  it's 
wrong  to  help  somebody  else  and  to  neglect 
our  own  needs. 

But  this  isn't  Just  an  economic  question. 

We  have  to  be  assured  of  having  shipyards 
available  and  fully  capable  of  expanding  to 
meet  any  emergency — and  we're  certainly 
not  going  to  ha-. e  that  kind  of  capability  if 
we  turn  to  foreign  yards  now  to  buUd  our 
merch.int  ships. 

In  time  of  war.  we  have  to  be  assured  of 
quality,  of  quick  delivery,  and  of  prices  that 
won't  skyrocket  simply  because  some  ship- 
builder in  another  country  sees  a  chance  to 
make  a  fast  buck  at  America's  expen.se 

So  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
most  efficient,  powerful  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility that  Is  consistent  with  uur  resources — 
and  constructing  more  merchant  vessels  in 
American  yards  will   help  achieve  this   goal 

I  remain  convinced  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  getting  this  maritime  problem  solved 
Is  to  give  the  Maritime  Administration  back 
Its  Independence — to  free  It  from  the  bu- 
reaucratic Jungle  of  being  part  of  another 
Executive  Department. 

Certainly  no  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  come  into  being  to 
pseslde  over  the  dissolution  of  the  merchant 
marine— as  the  present  Secretary  c>f  Trans- 
portation, who's  fighting  so  hard  to  get  marl- 
time  into  his  Department,  seems  intent  on 
doing  right  now. 

An  Independent  agency  will  have  a  direct 
line    to   Congress — and    we're   already    trying 


to  make  It  easier  for  this  agency  to  operate 
by  giving  the  House  and  Senate  merchant 
marine  committees  authority  to  pass  on  the 
annu  il  m.irltlme  budget 

This  will  mean  that  the  Congressional 
committees  responsible  for  the  program  will 
also  have  something  to  say  about  the  rnoney 
for  that  program 

An  Independent  agency — working  with  a 
Congress  that  Is  prepared  to  move  in  the 
proper  direction — can  do  a  lot  to  get  us  mov- 
ing— can  devise  a  program  for  slUp  construc- 
tion and  ship  operation  that  will  Insure  that 
we  have  a  new,  fast  and  efficient  fleet  that 
can  compete  with  the  other  maritime  powers 

Our  defense  Is  at  stake  .  .  our  economy  is 
at  stake  .  .  and  our  national  prestige  Is  at 
stake 

I'm  confident  we  can  get  the  Job  done — a.id 
done  this  year — as  long  as  we  all  work  to- 
gether toward  the  same  goal 

Thank  you  very  much. 


June  27,  1967 
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Minority  Views  of  Hon.  John  Conyert,  Jr., 
on  the  Conference  Report  on  H  Jl.  2508, 
the  Congressional  Districting  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a 
conferee  on  a  bill,  particularly  a  major 
Item  of  legislation,  is  a  great  privilege 
I  was  honored  to  serve  with  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  attempted 
to  fashion  an  acceptable  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
this  bill.  Unfortunately  I  regretfully  find 
that  I  must  dissent  from  the  report  of 
my  fellow  House  conferees  and  instead 
report  to  the  House  my  dissenting  views 

I  felt  that  there  were  some  provisions 
in  the  original  House  bill  which,  at  best, 
would  result  in  great  confusion  and 
much  litigation,  and.  at  worst,  were  un- 
constitutional and  promoted  gerryman- 
dering. The  Senate  bill  corrected  these 
defects  though  it  contained  some  provi- 
sions that  I  thought  could  reasonably 
be  delayed  until  the  1972  elections  in 
order  to  promote  .stability  of  congres- 
sional districts.  After  months  of  pub- 
licity and  discu.ssion  of  this  matter,  both 
in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country.  I  had  hoped  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  could  fashion  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  which  would  satisfy  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, but  still  reduce  confusion,  liti- 
gation, and  instability  of  congressional 
districts  Unfortunately  the  conference 
report,  in  m..-  opinion,  raises  more  ques- 
tions of  unconstitutionality  than  did 
even  the  original  House  bill  and  it  also 
could  result  in  even  more  confusion,  liti- 
gation, and  delay  than  would  be  true  if 
there  was  no  bill  at  all.  Finally  the  con- 
ference report  could  possibly  result  In  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  to  run  at-largc  in  the  1968  elec- 
tions. 

Because  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  has  held  any  hearings  on  their 
different  versions  of  this  bill,  nor  have 


hearings  even  been  held  on  the  overall 
question  of  congressional  districting, 
many  questions  and  items  of  confusion 
have  developed  regarding  this  bill.  This 
conference  report  unfortunately  adds  to 
the  confusion  and  questions  since  It 
eliminated  provisions  contained  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  and  sub- 
stituted provisions  contained  in  neither 
version.  Of  the  many  questions  and  prob- 
lems that  might  possibly  arise  from  this 
conference  version,  there  are  some  par- 
ticular points  which  I  feel  deserve  special 
mention. 

M\NDATORT      DELAY      OF      REDISTRICTING      UNTIL 
AFTER  THE   1968  ELECTIONS  IN   MOST  STATES 

Section  2  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  established  specific  stand- 
ards for  congressional  districts  for  the 
1968  and  1970  elections.  Those  provisions 
were  completely  eliminated  from  the 
conference  report  and  the  following 
language  was  substituted: 

Sec.  2  No  Stale  shall  be  required  to  re- 
district  prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decennial 
census  unlets  the  results  of  a  special  Federal 
census  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1954,  as 
amended  i71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8(,  are 
available  lor  use  therein. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  states  that — 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  In  the 
conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from  re- 
distrlcting  prior  to  the  93d  Congress  If  It  so 
elects. 

However,  the  statement  goes  on  to 
say  that  "The  only  requirement  is  that 
current  census  data  be  used  if  the  redis- 
tricting  is  to  be  undertaken."  Prom  other 
references  in  the  statement  it  seems  to 
be  clear  that  in  almost  all  States  current 
census  data  will  mean  that  obtained 
through  special  Federal  statewide  cen- 
suses. Such  special  censuses  can  only  l>e 
obtained  upon  a  State's  specific  request 
and  if  it  agrees  to  pay  all  costs.  And 
according  to  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  the  census,  data  from  special  Federal 
statewide  censuses  will  not  be  available 
in  most  of  the  States,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  in  time  to  he  used  for  draw- 
ing new  districts  for  the  1968  elections. 
So  though  the  bill  itself  states  that  no 
State  shall  be  "required"  to  redistrict, 
the  statement  of  the  managers  would 
seem  to  mean  that,  with  almost  no  ex- 
ceptions, no  State  legislatures  would  be 
able,  even  on  its  own  initiative,  to  draw 
new  districts  for  the  1968  elections. 

PROHIBITION     OF    AT-LARGE    ELECTIONS    FOR    THE 
1968    AND    1970    ELECTIONS    WAS    ELIMINATED 

The  elimination  of  all  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  districts  for 
the  1968  and  1970  elections  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  above  language  becomes 
particularly  disturbing  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  prohibition  of  at-large  elections 
contained  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill — with  the  exception  of  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico — has  also  been  elimi- 
nated. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
those  nine  States — New  York.  Tennessee, 
Massachusetts.  Indiana,  Texas,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina.  New  Jersey,  and  Illi- 
nois— whose  congressional  districts  have 
been  found  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
who  have  been  ordered  to  draw  new  dis- 


tricts to  be  used  in  the  1968  elections? 
The  bill  specifically  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  courts  to  "require"  new  districts 
to  be  established  since  it  requires  the  use 
of  special  Federal  censuses  but  which 
will  not  be  available  in  most  cases  in  time 
for  the  1968  elections.  The  only  way  for 
the  courts  to  both  uphold  their  decisions 
enforcing  constitutional  rights  but  still 
attempt  to  uphold  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  would  seem  to  be  the 
requirement  that  the  Congressmen  from 
each  of  these  States  run  at-large  in  the 
1968  elections.  Though  new  Federal  spe- 
cial statewide  census  data  would  be  avail- 
able to  create  districts  for  the  1970  elec- 
tions, the  requirement  that  the  156  Con- 
gressmen from  these  nine  States  must 
nm  at-large  in  the  1968  elections  would 
seem  to  be  quite  extreme  and  unjustified. 

Presumably  the  same  situation  could 
develop  in  Florida  and  Ohio  where  final 
adjudication  of  court  suits  regarding 
congressional  districts  are  still  pending. 
These  two  States  have  a  total  of  36  ad- 
ditional Congressmen. 

Also  would  not  the  same  situation  de- 
velop In  other  States  if  court  suits  are 
now  filed?  Presumably  this  would  be  par- 
ticularly revelant  in  those  five  States 
where  no  court  suit  Is  now  pending  but 
which  were  required  to  redistrict  by  the 
original  House  bill  because  the  popula- 
tion deviation  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts  were  more  than  30  per- 
cent. The  presumed  assumption  underly- 
ing that  requirement  of  the  House  bill 
was  that  these  States  districting  plans 
were  clearly  violative  of  the  Constitution 
and  should  therefore  be  required  to  re- 
district without  even  the  necessity  of  a 
court  suit.  These  States  include  Cali- 
fornia with  a  95.1-percent  variance,  "West 
Virginia  with  39.2  percent,  Greorgia  with 
38.2  percent,  Pennsylvania  with  35.1  per- 
cent, and  Nebraska  with  31.1  percent. 
These  five  States  are  represented  by  83 
Congressmen.  Would  they  possibly  have 
to  run  at-large? 

Since  most  of  these  16  States  I 
have  mentioned  are  rather  large  States 
there  is  small  chance  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  could  compile  special  Federal 
statewide  census  data  in  time  for  the 
1968  elections.  This  would  mean  that 
possibly  as  many  as  275  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  rather 
large  majority,  would  have  to  run  at- 
large  in  the  1968  elections. 

Now,  of  course,  the  courts  do  have  one 
other  option,  instead  of  trying  to  con- 
form with  this  bill,  and  that  is  simply 
declaring  that  enforcement  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  delayed  because  Congress  prefers  that 
up-to-date  census  data  be  used  In  draw- 
ing congressional  districts,  however  pref- 
erable that  might  be. 

Though  some  might  suggest  that  the 
courts  would  then  probably  allow  the 
current  districts  to  be  used  I  would  sug- 
gest that  is  quite  unlikely,  to  say  the 
least.  In  nine  States  Federal  court  deci- 
sions have  been  handed  down,  many  of 
them  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
holding  that  these  current  congressional 
districts  are  unconstitutional.  That  de- 
termination, and  any  possible  future  de- 
termination, was  based  and  would  be 
based  on  what  the  Constitution  requires 


and  Congress  cannot  by  legislative  act 
make  constitutional  what  is  not. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  courts  will 
probably  declare  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  unconstitutional  if  they  do  not  de- 
clare the  whole  bill  unconstitutional. 
Certainly  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
conferees  to  meet  again  and  attempt  to 
fashion  an  agreement  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  which,  while  still 
reducing  litigation,  confusion,  and  the 
constant  reshuffling  of  congressional  dis- 
trict lines,  would  still  be  constitutional, 
reasonable,  and  equitable. 


Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews,  30th  Annual  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACH'USETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  in  existence  for  at 
least  three  decades,  is  a  great  American 
organization  for  the  furtherance  and 
strengthening  of  understanding  among 
our  people,  and  in  the  bringing  of  justice 
to  our  people.  The  committee  operates 
without  paid  quarters  or  any  paid  help, 
and  with  funds  derived  solely  from  vol- 
tmtary  contributions  by  its  members  and 
many  friends  and  supporters. 

On  the  evening  of  May  18,  1967,  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston,  Mass., 
this  splendid  organization  held  its  30th 
annual  dinner.  On  the  occasion  of  each 
annual  dinner,  the  committee  confers 
awards  and  citations  upon  three  persons 
selected  principally  because  of  their  "no- 
bility of  character." 

At  the  recent  banquet.  Hon. 
Jacob  J.  Spiegel,  justice,  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  was  the  toast- 
master,  and  H.  D.  Hodgkinson,  an  out- 
standing citizen,  was  general  chairman. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  cita- 
tions at  this  year's  banquet  were — 

First.  U.S.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

Second.  Sandy  Koufax,  triple  winner, 
Cy  Young  Award.  ^ 

Third,  Ralph  Lowell,  trustee,  Lowell 
Institute. 

The  banquet,  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  Greater  Boston  area,  was  at- 
tended this  year  by  at  least  1,200  persons. 
This  is  an  organization  which  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  might  well  emulate. 

The  members  of  this  constructive  or- 
ganization are  outstanding  men  in  all 
walks  of  life — religion,  government,  law, 
medicine,  finance,  business,  in  the  field 
of  science,  and  in  all  other  human  activ- 
ities. 

The  members  of  this  splendid  orga- 
nization are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  there  is  one  who  richly  deserves  men- 
tion— whose  dedication  to  this  commit- 
tee is  recognized  by  all  and  whose  untir- 
ing work  and  leadership  has  played  a 
most  important  part  in  its  success.  I  refer 
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to  Ben  O.  Shapiro,  its  secretary  since  Its 
Inception. 

For  30  years  leaders  in  the  Cathohc, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
worked  together  in  this  committee  to  im- 
prove group  relations  It  engages  in  many 
outstanding  activities,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  among  which  are — 

Good  citizenship  program  of  the  Bos- 
ton Park  Department 

Tufts  University  civic  education  proj- 
ect. 

Brandels  University  Three  Chapels 
program. 

Human  Relations  Center  at  Bo.ston 
University. 

Massachusetts  Depanmenl  of  Educa- 
tion. 

And,  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
last  16  years  it  has  conducted  an  annual 
Junior  good  will  dinner,  bringing  to- 
gether boys  of  the  Boston  public  and 
parochial  schools,  which  has  created  fa- 
vorable comment  by  leaders  in  human 
relations  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
splendid  organization  are— 

First,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston; 

Second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  en- 
dorse the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  difTcrent  faiths 
and  diflerent  racial  origins; 

Third,  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  have  in  common,  and 

Fourth,  to  encourage  and  support  those 
forces  In  the  community  which  generate 
In  the  Individual  a  respect  for  the  valid- 
ity and  dignity  of  each  other  individual's 
particular  religious  faith,  with  no  qualifi- 
cations or  reservations  based  upon  racial 
origins. 

Fifth,  the  committee  is  a  .separate,  in- 
dependent association,  not  connected 
with  any  other  local  or  national  organiza- 
tion. 

In  my  extension  of  remarks,  I  in- 
clude— 

First.  Introductory  remarks  of  Oscar 
W.  Haussermann.  chairman  of  the 
committee; 

Second,  remarks  of  Hon  Jacob  J. 
Spiegel,   toastmaster; 

Third,  remarks  of  Hon  John  F.  Col- 
lins, mayor  of  Boston; 

Fourth,  excerpts  from  the  remarks  of 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Sargent.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealrh  of 
Massachusetts; 

Fifth,  remarks  made  by  Ben  G 
Shapiro,  secretarv'  of  the  committee. 

Sixth,  remarks  made  by  Joseph  M. 
Llnsey  In  introducing  John  J  Mac- 
MUlan: 

Seventh,  remarks  of  John  J  MacMll- 
lan  of  Boston  College  Hieh  School; 

Eighth,  remarks  of  Ralph  Lowell, 
trustee.  Lowell  Institute; 

Ninth,  remarks  of  Sandy  Koufax. 
triple  winner.  Cy  Young  Award; 

Tenth,  remarks  of  Hon.  Edward  M 
Kennbby.  U.S.  Senator; 

Eleventh,  citation  and  testimonial 
presented  to  Mr  Ralph  Lowell; 


Twelfth,  citation  and  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  Hon    Edward  M    Ke.nnedy; 

Thirteenth,  citation  and  testimonial 
presented  to  Sandy  Koufax. 

iNTRODtfTORY     Re.MARKS    of     OSC  AR     W      HaLS- 

SFRMANN,  Chairman,  Ma ssachi' setts  Com- 

MHTEE      OF      CaTHuIICS.      PROTESTANTS.      AND 

Jews.  May   18.    1967 

Reverend  Clergy:  Your  Excellency,  Lieut 
Governor  Sargent:  Your  Honor.  Mayor  Col- 
lins. Distinguished  Guests;  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen 

To  all  of  you  I  extend,  on  behalf  of  our 
amorphous  organization,  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this,  the  Thirtieth  Annual  SenDr  Good 
Will  Dinner  of  our  Massachusett*  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews 

I  say  "our  amorphous  organization"  be- 
cause that's  what  our  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee IS  We  have  no  charter  no  by-laws,  no 
bicameral  set-up  of  rulers,  no  hired  quar- 
ters and  no  paid  help  But  we  do  have  Ben 
Shapiro  and  we  do  have  a  truly  American 
and  an  Increasingly  important  purpose  That 
purpose  Is  to  brli.g  the  d.iy-ln  and  day-out 
practices  of  our  democracy  closer  to  its 
preachings  through  the  lessening  of  group 
prejudices  ar.d  the  promotion  of  good  will 
and  understanding  among  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  dltlerent  uuths  and  racial  origins 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  thirty 
years'  war  on  prejudice  and  bigotry  has  im- 
proved the  social  climate  of  this  old  com- 
munity And  we  know  that  the  friendly  back- 
ing which  we've  always  received  from 
thoughtful,  representative  citizens,  such  as 
you  who  are  here  tonight,  has  encouraged  us 
to  carry  on. 

My  assignment  this  evening  Is  to  present 
t<j  you  your  Toastmaster  As  most  lawyers  m 
these  parts  know,  after  his  graduation  from 
the  B  U  Law  School  he  engaged  for  a  goodly 
number  of  years  In  the  practice  of  the  law 
as  an  active  trial  lawyer  Thereafter  he  served 
In  turn  as  a  Municipal  Judge,  as  the  Legisla- 
tive Secretary  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
as  First  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  counsel  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
Authority  and  as  general  counsel  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Health  Research  Institute.  In  the 
course  of  his  Impressive  career  he's  recelvt-d 
honorary  degrees  from  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  awards  from  civic  associations  for 
distinguished  public  service.  In  1961  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts 

L.idles  and  gentlemen,  your  Toastmaster, 
Mr  Justice  Jacob  J  Spiegel 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Jacob  J,  Spiiecei. 

It  Is  a  warm  and  satisfying  feeling  for  me 
to  be  here  this  evening  and  to  actively  par- 
ticipate In  honoring  the  three  notable  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
Committee's  citations. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary era  In  which  we  live  In  the 
midst  of  mas-slve  scientific  achievements  we 
have  yet  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
tortuous  and  obscure  philosophy  which  en- 
slaves mankind  and  the  philosophy  which 
upholds  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 

Scientists  tell  us  that  from  1496  B  C  to  the 
present  time — a  period  of  some  3500  years — 
there  was  only  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  some  2.30  years  of  peace  in  the  .so-called 
civilized  world  During  my  own  lifetime  1 
cannot  recall  a  single  period  when  some  part 
of  the  wi:irld  was  not  engaged  In  bloodshed 
However,  we  need  not  look  beyond  our  own 
shores  to  witness  evidence  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man. 

In  our  own  country — we  are  today  wit- 
nessing a  social  revolution  In  which  an  op- 
pressed minority  Is  crying  out  for  simple 
Justice  Whether  we  agree  with  the  methods 
employed  is  not  the  Issue  The  fact  Is  that 
too  many  of  us  remained  silent  when  we 
should  have  spoken   To  that  extent  we  bear 


a   substantial   portion   of   the   responsibility 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  guilt. 

I  realize  of  course  that  there  is  no  simple, 
magical  formula  for  the  elimination  of  bigo- 
try and  intolerance  Ideas  can  be  conceived 
but  to  be  effective  they  must  be  given  life. 
We  must  make  Imaginative  use  of  the  In- 
struments at  hand 

When  we  are  asked — "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ".'  The  answer  must  be  "Yes."  An 
overwhelming  "Yes"  For  If  our  society  is  to 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  we  must 
have  a  common  faith  In  the  dignity  of  man. 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  color  or  his  re- 
ligion Every  hiunan  enterprise  depends  on 
It  Indeed,  the  peace  and  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind depends  upon  It. 

Wherever  bigotry  and  Intolerance  exists 
as  part  of  the  ar'-halc  pattern  In  the  human 
mind  It  must  be  uprooted  by  education  and 
replaced  by  warmth  and  understanding 

This  committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants 
and  Jews  Is  a  perfect  Illustration  of  what 
thoughtful  men  with  a  creative  ideal  can 
accomplish  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many 
ways,  a  dramatic  and  historic  adventure,  for 
It  recognized  the  Indisputable  fact  that  man 
was  created  free  even  though  born  m  chains 
This  committee  put  Into  action  forces  that 
helped  to  sever  the  chains  of  bigotry  and 
racial  Intolerance.  It  has  become  a  strong  and 
effective  Instrument  of  social  policy,  setting 
an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

I  know  that  we  shall  continue  to  keep  our 
standards  high  -striving —at  all  times— to 
reach  the  altruistic  goal  of  a  true  "brother- 
hood of  man"  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious 
future  so  that  we  In  America  may  remain  a 
free  people  under  "one  flag,  one  land,  one 
heart,  one  hand,  one  nation,  evermore  " 

RE.MARKS    BY    HoN      JOHN    F      COLLINS,    MAYOR 

OP  Boston 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  deep  appre- 
ciation that  I  extend  to  this  fine  audience 
and  the  outstanding  men  we  honor  tonight,  a 
must  sincere  welcome  In  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

To  their  felicitations  I  heartily  honor  my 
own. 

Boston— as  everyone  is  aware — Is  a  city 
rich  In  priceless  American  tradition.  This 
wonderful  occasion  marks  the  30th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  o; 
Catholics.  Protestants  and  Jews.  I  feel 
privileged  to  salute  an  organization  whicti 
has  now  become  one  of  those  proud  tradi- 
tions. 

Years  hence,  the  work  to  which  this  com- 
mittee ha.s  now  devoted  three  long  and  fruit- 
ful deciuics  will  serve  as  a  hallmark  to  desig- 
nate the  appreciation  of  this  city  and  this 
state  m  the  vital  recognition  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Spirit 

You  know  and  I  know  that  If  this  nation 
Is  to  attain  the  true  me.isure  of  its  unlimited 
potential  for  gre-atness — human  understand- 
ing.   In   Its   truest   sense — must   prevail. 

Back  m  1936  when  this  organi/ation  was 
born  the  phrase —"Ecumenical  Spirit"— had 
not  yet  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  lan- 
guage. At  that  time  our  nation  w.as  gripped 
by  a  most  acute  economical  depression  Yet 
even  as  we  suffered  the  punishing  ravages  oi 
tho.se  years  of  de.spondency  and  crisis  we 
became  more  united. 

In  Boston  today  "Ecumenical  .Spirit"  Is 
not  merely  an  inspiring  phrase  Nor  is  it  a 
phrase  serving  only  to  define  some  worth- 
while goal  to  be  attained  at  some  h:\7\  time 
in  the  future  It  Is  here  today.  It  will  remain 
with  us  in  the  days  ahead  Due  in  no  small 
measure  to  organizations  and  individuals 
such  as  yourselves  —  the  "Ecumenical  Spirit' 
Is  a  real  and  vital  part  of  the  climate  of  our 
city  and  our  state  In  such  a  climate — hate 
.iiid  deliberate  mlsunderst..indlng  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

Your  organization  has  served  to  enrich  our 
knowledge  of  the  most  complex  of  all  God's 
creatures — man    himself.    You    have    under- 
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scored  heavily  the  age-old  truth  that  no 
human  is  born  with  a  soul  tainted  by  the 
venomous  poison  of  hatred — of  malice  predi- 
cated on  the  race  in  which  a  man  is  born  or 
the  altar  at  which  he  worships.  That  hatred 
and  malice  must  be  created  by  himself. 

Once  again  tonight  we  honor  three  men 
who  stand  In  sharp  contradiction  to  any  con- 
viction that  the  seeds  of  true  achievement 
are  only  afforded  those  who  come  within  the 
narrow  sights  of  the  bigot's  microscope. 

To  most  of  us.  Sandy  Koulax  is  kno'wn  in 
this  part  of  the  baseball-loving  world  prin- 
cipally through  the  picture  tube,  the  sports 
page  and  the  record  books.  I  share  with 
everyone  here  the  fervent  wish  that  the  fates 
and  shrewd  scouting  reports  which  made  him 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  ball  club  had 
been  working  Instead  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

We  would  have  welcomed  him  here.  Indeed, 
he  might  have  been  elected  Mayor  of  our 
city  Looking  at  him  tonight  I  would  say  that 
even  if  that  good  right  arm  '  has  retained  only 
a  fractional  part  of  the  strength  and  magic 
of  his  recent  world  series  years,  he  would  be 
welcome  here  right  away,  I'd  be  glad  to  ask 
Tom  Yawkey  to  give  him  a  Job.  tomorrow. 

Our  senior  Senator  preserves  for  our  Com- 
monwealth the  courage  of  which  his  gallant 
brother,  our  late  President.  wTote  so  In- 
splrlngly.  His  concern  for  the  so-called  mi- 
norities is  not  limited  to  words.  He  recog- 
nizes the  capacity  of  that  now  steadily 
shrinking  segment  to  bully  and  exploit  those 
on  whom  they  would  stamp  the  brand  of  in- 
feriority. 

He  has  put  into  action  the  prestige  of  his 
office  and  the  power  of  his  vote  to  further 
the  Just  alms  of  those  he  represents — not  as 
Catholics,  Protestants  or  Jews — but  as  mem- 
bers of  a  community  which  derives  much  of 
Its  strength  from  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

When  we  were  yet  a  very  young  nation 
moving  into  the  fleids  of  commerce  and  trade 
there  were  bars  on  the  windows  of  most  of 
our  banks  and  the  austere  office  of  the  mer- 
chant was  not  only  dull  and  gloomy  but 
forbidden  to  all  but  a  few, 

Mr,  Ralph  Lowell  has  seen  many  changes 
come  to  the  world  of  business.  He  has  seen 
the  roll-top  desk  hidden  away  in  a  stern 
corner  office  give  way  to  the  newest  m  light- 
ing and  cheer.  He  has  seen  the  cold  isolation 
of  the  business  world  dissolve  before  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  merchant's  proper  place  In 
the  community. 

He  has  not  only  witnessed  the  change.  In 
his  long  career  of  service  he  has  been  a  moti- 
vating Influence  in  achieving  the  change. 

In  the  distant  future  when  historians  will 
be  assaying  the  20th  century — particularly 
as  it  concerns  this  old  City  of  Boston,  his 
name  will  be  mentioned  often  for  the  role 
he  has  played  in  our  progress. 

His  love  of  Boston  and  Us  best  interests 
are  exceeded  only  by  his  devotion  and  un- 
selfishness to   that   progress. 

Jew.  Catholic.  Protestant  .  .  ,  We  honor 
tonight  three  outstanding  men  of  achieve- 
ment They  stand  as  symbols  of  a  unity  that 
must  be  constantly  enhanced  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Tonight  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  deserves  a 
universal  accolade.  It  has  not  only  served  to 
m.ike  our  City  and  our  State  better  for  its 
existence.  It  has  helped  all  of  us  to  better 
citizens. 

Excerpts  F^om  the  Remarks  of  Lievtenant 
Governor  Sargent 
I  bring  to  this  gathering  tonight  the  Greet- 
ings of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  deep  re- 
gret of   Governor  "Volpe   that  he   is   unable 


''  By  now  everyone  who  didn't  know  it  be- 
fore knows  that  Koufax  was  one  of  the  best 
southpaw  pitchers  In  National  League  his- 
tory. 

But.  be  he  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
Boston  would  be  pix)ud  to  call  him  its  own. 


to  be  here  because  of  a  mandatory  trip  to 
Washington.  The  unforeseen  Is  the  Inevitable 
in  public  life,  but  the  Governor  wanted  me 
to  say  particularly  how  deeply  disappointed 
he  was  to  miss  this  event.  .  .  . 

For  myself.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  gatherings  of  this 
kind  win  be  obsolete — because  we  will  have 
reached  our  goal  of  making  brotherhood  a 
way  of  life  and  not  a  sought-after  hope, 
when  brotherhood  will  be  a  commonplace 
and  not  an  aspiration.  .  .  . 

Religious  co-operation  and  fellowship  have 
made  great  strides  in  very  recent  times.  .  .  . 

This  Protestant  was  a  deep  admirer,  for 
example,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Pope  John, 
whose  spirit,  warmth,  vision  and,  not  least, 
sense  of  humor,  generated  better  understand- 
ing among  men  and  women  of  all  creeds.  .  .  . 

The  ecumenical  movement  he  sparked  will 
have  effects  that  will  transcend  even  his  own 
expectations  and  hopes.  .  .  . 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  my  hope  that 
every  day  brings  us  closer  to  transforming 
his  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the  basic 
brotherhood  of  man,  closer  to  a  living 
reality.  .  .  . 

Remarks  bt  Ben  G.  Shapiro 

Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Sargent,  Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of 
honor,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, tonight  is  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  these  dinners — for  tonight  we  celebrate 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  these  dinners. 
In  1937  the  dinner  was  symbolic  to  that  of 
a  candle  flickering  in  the  darkness  of  social 
relations.  Tonight  it  is  a  burst  of  light  show- 
ering upon  the  city  and  the  commonwealth. 
For  over  the  past  three  decades  something 
wonderful  and  great  has  happened  In  the 
area  of  brotherhood  and  understanding 
among  men  of  all  religious  beliefs,  for  men 
and  women  of  all  national  origins,  for  the 
community  that  has  transcended  from  the 
old  Boston  to  the  new  Boston. 

We  all  know  that  cities  are  much  more 
than  bricks  and  mortar,  expressways  and 
skyscrapers.  It  is  now,  and  always  will  be, 
people.  And  more  than  that,  it  is  the  climate 
and  the  atmosphere  In  which  people  live  and 
work,  play  and  plan  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  first  assembled  when 
there  was.  Indeed,  much  to  be  desired  In  the 
climate  and  atmosphere  of  Boston.  We  can, 
unashamedly,  point  with  pride  to  our  efforts 
In  creating  and  forging  a  climate  of  brother- 
hood that  is  cited  as  an  example  around  the 
country. 

We  started  off  with  some  general  aims  and 
purjKwes  to  which  we  still  cleave  and  cling. 
I  would  like  to  recite  them  again,  for  they 
are  permanent  in  our  policies: 

"To  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the  general 
community  of  greater  Boston; 

"To  serve  as  a  medium  through  which 
representative  citizens  can  endorse  the  basic 
democratic  principle  of  good  will  among  men 
of  different  faiths  and  different  racial 
origins; 

"To  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  many 
fine  things  which  citizens  of  different  faiths 
have  in  common;  and 

"To  encourage  and  support  those  forces 
in  the  community  which  generate  in  the  in- 
dividual a  respect  for  the  validity  and  dig- 
nity of  each  other  Individual's  particular 
religious  faith,  with  no  qualifications  or 
reservations  based  upKsn  racial  origins." 

My  memories  are  full  of  the  sunlight  of 
the  help  that  people  of  good  will  have  given 
us  through  these  past  three  decades.  On 
every  frontier  was — and  is — the  beloved 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing.  His  help  has  been 
limitless.  There  were  the  pioneers — Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Victor  Friend,  Oscar  Haus- 
sermann, Judge  Abe  Plnanskl,  Hon.  John  W. 
McCormack,  Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  Justice 
Paul    G.    Kirk,    H.    D.    Hodginkson,    Ralph 


Lowell,  Mike  Kelleher,  Sidney  Ra'ob.  and 
Ralph  Eastman.  Oh.  I  could  mention  an 
almanac  of  names.  There  have  been  so  many! 
Boston  and  our  community  is  better  because 
of  these  men.  I  salute  them — one  and  all — 
with  all  my  heart. 

Your  committee,  during  the  past  year, 
has  continued  its  interest  in  the  human 
relations  activities  of  our  fine  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  supported  the  Tufts 
University  Civic  Education  Center  and  the 
school  of  human  relations  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. We  support  the  functioning  pro- 
gram of  the  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewish 
chapels  at  Brandels  University.  We  are  in- 
volved with  the  Institute  of  Human  Sci- 
ences at  Boston  College.  Tonight,  as  in  years 
past,  we  have  as  our  guests  students  from 
Greater  Boston   colleges   and   universities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  Is  the 
Junior  good  will  dinner  at  Fenway  Park, 
where  youths  from  public  and  parochial 
schools  have  the  teen-age  version  of  this 
dinner.  Youths  are  gathered  together  In 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  brotherhood — 
just  as  we  have  It  in  evidence  here  tonight. 

I  must  not  forget  our  cooperation  with 
the  honor  certificates  for  playground  lead- 
ership, awarded  by  the  mayor  to  boys  and 
girls  of  the  elementary  schools  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  good  citizenship. 

These  30  years  have  been  memorable 
years  for  me.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
golden  cord  that  links  all  of  us  together. 
I  believe  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple gathered  here  tonight  is  "responsibil- 
ity." People  who  are  responsible.  People  who 
know,  first  of  all,  that  the  cancer  of  preju- 
dice is  the  disease  of  unthinking  men,  of 
unfeeling  men.  Prejudice,  as  you  know,  is 
made  up  of  two  Latin  words.  They  mean 
pre-judge.  To  pre-Judge  a  person,  an  in- 
stitution, an  idea,  without  looking  for 
the  facts,  the  arguments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  other  points  of  view,  the 
numerous  other  possibilities — all  of  that  is 
nonsense. 

There  are  people  with  prejudices  still  be- 
ing studied  by  the  psychologists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  moralists.  But,  for  me.  right 
here  in  this  hall  Is  a  living  laboratory  that 
shows  when  people  of  good  will  get  together, 
sit  down  and  break  bread  with  one  another, 
have  respect  and  regard  for  other  people — 
the  rocks  of  prejudice  are  crumbling,  and 
being  reduced  to  dust.  Let  us  continue 
chipping  away  at  this  rock. 

Thank   you    very   much. 

Cardinal's  Residence, 
Brighton.  Mass.,  May  10.  1967. 
Mr,  Ben  G,  Shapiro, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Ben;  Learning  of  the  30th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Massachusetts  Committee, 
Catholics.  Protestants  and  Jews,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  offering  you  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  Committee  my  congratula- 
tions. 

Over  the  years  you  have  done  much  to 
create  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  this  area 
among  all  groups.  It  is  essential  that  in  these 
changing  times  we  should  all  be  united  in 
a  bond  of  unity,  love  and  esteem.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  future  will  be  great  but  if  we 
are  united  they  can  be  solved  in  a  very  effec- 
tive way.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  inaugurate 
social  Justice  on  every  level.  Patience,  there- 
fore. Is  a  very  essential  asset  towards  mutual 
love,  respect  and  esteem. 

You.  yourself,  have  done  much  over  the 
past  three  decades  to  keep  alive  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee.  Catholics.  Protestants 
and  Jews  and  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts. 
I  doubt  If  the  Committee  would  have  sur- 
vived without  you. 

With  affectionate  greetings  and  highest 
esteem,  I  am 

Devotedly  yours, 

Richard  Cardinal  CtrsHiNC. 

Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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REMARxa  BT  Joseph  M    Linsey    Introducing 
John  J    MacMillan 

B4r.  Justice  Spiegel.  Re'  erend  Clergy;  Sen- 
ator Kennedy;  honored  guests;  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  The  hope  and  prayer  of  today 
is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  build  for  a  better 
world  tomorrow  The  fuinUment  of  that  hope 
lies  with  our  youth,  our  boys  and  trtrls  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  The  future 
of  ovir  Country  will  be  shaped  and  molded 
by  them.  So  we  look  to  our  young  people 
for  a  sign  of  what  the  future  world  shall  be 

Annually,  in  January,  our  Massachusetts 
Committee  conducts  a  junior  good  will  din- 
ner. In  the  Press  Room  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  at  Fenway  Parle  These  Junior  dinners  are 
sponsored  by  outstanding  citizens,  and  are 
attended  by  several  hundred  students  from 
the  public  and  the  parochial  schools  This 
Junior  event  was  started  sixteen  years  ago  by 
Michael  Kelleher  lof  blessed  memory  i.  and 
Ben  Shapiro,  in  order  to  faster  a  sense  of 
community  cooperation  and  brotherhood  in 
our  young  people  Since  the  t)eginnlng  of  this 
Junior  event  over  2.500  boys  have  been  our 
guests,  and  pretty  much  all  of  them  have 
gone  forward  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community 

At  each  of  these  annual  Junior  dinners  four 
boys,  previously  selected  by  their  Headmas- 
ters, give  talks  on  what  brotherhood  means 
to  them.  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
tonight  to  present  one  of  these  youngsters 
to  you. 

John  J.  MacMlllan  la  one  of  the  four  young 
men  who  spoke  at  the  mast  recent  annual 
Junior  dinner  held  on  January  25  1967  He 
Is  a  Junior  at  Boston  College  High  School, 
where  he  has  achieved  honors,  in  the  Clas- 
sics. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Honor 
Society.  He  Is  exceptionally  gifted  as  a  de- 
bater. As  recently  as  this  past  May  6th  John 
J.  MacMlllan,  together  with  his  partner 
Richard  Lewis,  placed  first  and  won  the  Na- 
tional Debating  Championship  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Forensic  League  Tournament 
at  Atlantic  City  This  is  a  briHiant  boy.  ex- 
ceptionally gifted,  who  exemplifies  the  best  of 
our  youth.  In  him.  as  in  all  youngsters  of 
such  ability,  dedication  and  hlgh-mlnded- 
ness,  we  read  the  proml.se  of  a  better  world 
free  of  bigotry,  and  filled  with  decency,  un- 
derstanding and  coop>eration 

Let  me  give  you  one  of  our  best.  I  take 
great  pleasure  tn  presenting  John  J  Mac- 
Mlllan. 

Remarks    by    John    J     MacMii.lan,    Boston 
College    High    School 

Good  evening,  and  thank  you  I'm  very 
honored  to  be  speaking  here  tonight,  .ind 
very  grateful  to  those  who  have  made  this 
opportunity  possible  But  I'm  also  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  being  asked  to  conif  back,  because 
the  last  time  I  spoke  on  Brotherhood."  I 
was  against  It.  And  Im  still  against  It 

Because  I  believe  that  brotherhood"  has 
done  more  harm  to  individual  relationships, 
organized  religions,  and  world  peace  than 
anything  else  I  know 

Perhaps  I  should  explain 

The  problem  is  this  Were  asked  to  love 
one  another  In  the  name  of  brotherhood,  but 
"brotherhood"  is  an  abstraction  nnd  you 
simply  can't  love  an  abstraction  You  can't 
love  "the  Negro."  'the  Vietnamese."  "the 
Catholic."  "Protestant.  '  or  "Jew  '  Love  must 
be  directed  toward  an  individual  person 
But  we  fall  to  associate  these  abstractions 
with  real  people 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  hate  and 
prejudice  In  the  world  is  aimed  at  these  ab- 
stractions. White  men  seldom  hate  an  In- 
dividual black  man,  they  simply  hate  the 
Negro."  Men  of  one  religion  are  seldom  in- 
tolerant of  an  Individual  man  of  another 
faith.  They  blindly  direct  their  arUmoslty 
toward  "Jews,"  "Catholics."  or  "Protestants  ' 
And  even  In  war.  a  soldier's  hate  is  aimed  at 
an  abstraction —  the  enemy"  Men  find  It 
very  easy  to  hate  an  abstraction,  but  hating 


Isn't  so  easy  when   you  re  standing  face-to- 
face  with  another  man 

Erich  Maria  Remarque  In  his  classic  war 
novel  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Illus- 
trates the  notion  I  m  trying  to  express  in  a 
very  graphic  scene 

TnoKe  of  you  who  have  read  the  book  will 
remember  the  scene  well  The  time  Is  World 
War  I  The  mam  character  is  a  German  boy. 
taken  from  his  high  school  classroom  and 
Impressed  into  the  defense  of  the  fatherland 
against  the  hated  French  For  three  years  he 
tights  the  enemy",  amidst  mud  and  fifth 
and  hunger  and  death  For  three  years  he 
scrambles  from  trench  to  trench,  tiring  end- 
le.ss  rounds  ol  ammunition  at  an  enemy  he 
never  sees  Then  one  day  he  meets  "the 
enemy  "  Crouched  In  a  shell-hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  no-man  s  land  the  boy  feels  the  weight 
of  a  soldier  toppling  down  on  him  and  see.s 
the  uniform  of  the  enemy  With  no  thought 
except  su.'. Ival  the  boy  thrusts  his  knife 
into  the  enemy — recoils  in  horror — and 
watches  the  enemy  die  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  the  young  German  boy  meets  the  enemy 
for  the  first  time.  And  what  he  meets  Is  not 
an  enemy  at  all.  but  a  m.in.  .i  plump,  rather 
Jolly-looking  man.  with  large,  saucer  eyes 
and  .1  comical  black  mustache  He  meets  a 
man — a  person  And  .is  he  watches  his  fel- 
low-man die.  the  >oung  Germnn  boy  begins 
to  speak    And   he  says  to  his  fellow  soldier 

"Comrade.  I  did  not  want  to  kill  you  If  you 
Jumped  in  here  again.  I  wovild  not  do  It 
But  you  were  only  an  Idea  to  me  before,  an 
ftb.straction  that  lived  In  my  mind  and  called 
forth  it.s  appropriate  response  It  was  th.it 
abstraction  I  slabbed  But  now.  for  the  first 
time,  I  see  you  are  a  man  like  me  " 

In  our  world  today,  many  similar  meet- 
ings are  taking  place  And.  thanks  to  orga- 
nizations like  this  one,  these  meetings  can 
take  place  more  frequently,  and  less  tragi- 
cally Because  of  these  meetings  many  men 
are  realizing — some  for  the  first  lime — that 
there  are  no  walking  atjstractlons.  but  only 
men  like  you  and  me  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  "the  enemy.  "  "the  Negro.  '  "the  Catholic." 
Protestant,'  '  Jew  '  And  there  Is  no  such 
thing  Its  Brotherhood  " — unless,  of  course.  It 
exists  between  a  brother  and  a  brother,  be- 
tween a  person  and  a  person,  regardless  of 
race  or  religion  This  banquet  tonight,  among 
Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews,  is  giving  us 
all  a  chance  to  meet  one  another  But  when 
you  do  meet,  don't  look  for  brotherhood 
Icjok  for  .1  brother 

Speech  by  Ralph  Lowell 

Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy  His  Excellency 
Lieut  Gov  Sargent  His  Honor  Mayor  Col- 
lins distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, this  Is  the  30th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Mitssachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews,  and  for  25  of  these  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee 

■You  alreiidy  know  from  the  program  the 
scofie  of  this  committee's  activities  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  Interfalth 
brotherhood,  a  progress  that  has.  I  believe, 
lieen  In  great  part  due  to  this  committee's 
quiet,  unassuming  work  and  to  the  efforts  of 
Ben  Shapiro,  the  man  who  started  the  com- 
mittee and  who  has  guided  its  policies  for  Its 
thirty  years 

.Several  years  ago  I  presided  at  one  of  these 
dinners  and  took  for  my  text  Ottering  in 
Creed,  in  Spirit  One  and  at>  we  gather  to- 
gether each  year  to  renew  friendships,  to 
break  bread,  and  to  weigh  the  progress  of 
brotherhood.  I  think  that  the  text  continues 
to  be  appropriate — Differing  in  Creed  m 
Spirit  One 

Many  yeaxs  ago  when  Reverend  Theodore 
Parker  was  asked  what  his  Unltarl.^n  Church 
stood  for,  he  replied,  "The  Fatherhood  of 
God.  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  Nelghborh'Xxl 
of  B<jston  '  As  we  all  know,  we  have  come  a 
long,  long  way  on  tiie  road  of  brotherhood 
since    then 


To  mention  a  few  milestones  on  this  road: 
there  was  Cardinal  Cushing's  attendance  at 
Temple  Ohabei  Shalom's  annual  Good  Will 
dinner  In  1946;  there  was  the  time  that  the 
Very  Reverend  Michael  J  Walsh.  S.J  ,  Presi- 
dent of  Boston  College,  invited  the  Temple  lo 
hold  Us  annual  dinner  at  Boston  CoUese 
when  the  Temple's  dining  hall  was  being 
renovated:  and  there  are  the  three  chapel* 
at  Brandels  There  are  Protestants  and  Jews 
on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Boston  College 
There  are  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
on  all  the  governing  boards  of  our  great  uni- 
versities, of  our  museums,  and  of  our  Boston 
Symphony  board.  Priests,  ministers,  and 
rabbis  share  each  other  s  pulpits.  These  ad- 
vances In  brotherhood  have  also  been  seen 
In  the  business  world,  in  our  banks,  and  on 
our  charitable  boards.  I  have  served  or  am 
serving  on  many  boards  and  I  have  seen  no 
distinction  on  any  of  them  between  oui 
three  groups 

Massachusetts  has  led  the  nation  in  this 
respect,  as  It  has  in  many  ways;  let  us  look 
at  the  record  Massachusetts  gave  the  nation 
Its  first  Catholic  president,  the  forebears  of 
our  third-term  governor  came  not  so  long 
ago  from  Sunny  Italy;  our  Junior  Senator 
Is  the  first  of  his  race  to  grace  the  Halls  of 
Congress  since  the  Civil  War  What  Is  more 
important,  these  men  attained  their  high 
office  as  men  and  not  because  of  their  race, 
color,  or  religion 

Yes.  great  progress  has  been  made;  but  we 
cannot  rest  on  our  laurels^there  Is  still 
much  to  be  done  Our  stress  during  the  patt 
thirty  years  has  been  primarily  on  religious 
intolerance;  to  a  really  remarkable  degree  I 
believe  that  this  has  been  almost  entirely 
wiped  out  There  remains  before  us  the  great 
area  of  intolerance  toward  our  Negro  citizen, 
an  intolerance  that  has  led  to  grave  injustice 

I  believe  every  person  In  this  hall  knows  that 

II  has  been  undeniably  proven  that  an  ed- 
ucated Negro  IS  fully  qualified  to  rank  equally 
with  an  educated  man  of  any  other  color 
The  problem  then  Is  to  see  that  every  Negro 
child  has  an  education  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, yet  all  reports  from  our  state  surveys 
show  that  In  many  instances  the  educational 
facilities  now  offered  to  our  Negro  children 
are  interior  This  must  be  corrected,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  our  School  Committee 
In  Btiston  Is  gradually  coming  around  to  this 
p<jlnt  of  view 

I  feel  that  our  work  toward  Brotherhood 
has  brought  forth  fruit  undreamed  of  30 
years  ago;  let  us  continue  to  bring  friendship 
,ind  understanding  to  every  citizen  of  oui 
land  rhis  Is  not  a  simple  matter  There  is 
great  intolerance  of  the  Colored  man — there 
l3  still  a  large  hidden  "white  backlash."  but 
11  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  that  every  citizen  of  our  country 
should  have  equal  rights  must  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

In  the  matter  of  education  alone  we  have 
severe  problems  Many  Negro  children  are 
handicapped  by  broken  homes  and  ghetto 
living  conditions,  and  often  the  children 
from  such  homes  never  catch  up  to  those 
who  have  had  more  fortunate  early  years 
.So  that  even  the  problems  of  these  handi- 
c.ipped  children  who  will  be  our  adult  citi- 
zens In  a  few  years  must  be  given  .'special 
thought  and  action 

We  must  look  closely  at  all  of  the  schools 
In  the  Negro  neighborhoods  and  see  that  the 
teachers  there  are  of  the  same  high  caliber 
as  tho.se  In  the  while  schools;  we  must  en- 
couraee  speedy  Integregatlon  of  tht>oe  .schools 
for  the  benefit  of  t>oth  the  white  and  colored 
children  All  of  these  things  must  be  done 
and   many    more 

Time  is  running  out  for  my  generation  and 
we  must  hand  the  torch  of  brotherhood  to 
younkier  men,  men  such  as  you  are  honoring 
here  tonight,  confident  that  they  will  hold 
high  the  torch  and  h.ind  It  to  their  sons 
and  they  to  theirs  that  generations  yet  un- 
tKirn    may    hand    It    to    their    heirs     Thuf, 
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through    better    understanding    of    brother- 
hood, peace  may  come  to  the  world. 

Remarks  of  Sandy  Koufax 
Mr  Cronln.  Justice  Spiegel.  Reverend 
Clergy,  honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  too  would  like  to  thank  the  Mayor  for  my 
good  right  arm.  I  can  only  say  that  if  there 
is  any  talent  at  all  In  my  right  arm  I'd  prob- 
ably be  in  Chicago  tonight  Instead  of  Boston. 
I've  been  told  that  some  of  the  recipients  of 
this  coveted  award  Include  such  distin- 
guished people  as  Bernard  Baruch,  Eleanor 
Boosevelt,  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  who  indden- 
uUy  works  in  the  same  building  that  I  do. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portas. 
who  may  or  may  not  have  spent  as  much 
time  on  the  bench  as  I  have  In  the  past,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Briscoe.  Look- 
ing at  that  starting  Une-up  I  sort  of  won- 
dered why  anybody  would  see  fit  to  give  this 
great  honor  to  a  retired  Brooklyn  baseball 
player  with  an  arthritic  elbow.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  totally  unaware  of  what  I  may 
have,  or  may  not  have  done  to  be  considered 
to  deserve  such  an  honor.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
member. I  have  never  done  anything  specific 
to  further  the  cause  of  brotherhood.  I  only 
lived  my  life  as  I  felt  and  thought  was  best.  If 
I  have  been  worthy  of  an  award  such  as  this 
It  can  only  be  attributed  to  my  mother  and 
father,  who  were  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  a  sense  of  values.  A  baby 
Is  born  blind  and  cannot  see  or  does  not 
know  the  outward  differences  In  people.  This 
difference  must  be  planted,  taught,  de- 
veloped and  carefully  nurtured.  I  think  If 
brotherhood  and  equality  is  ever  to  exist  It 
will  not  be  brought  about  through  the 
courts,  through  force.  I  think  that  true 
equality  can  only  exist  In  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple and  in  the  minds  of  man.  And  I  think 
this  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  generation 
to  the  next.  I  am  forced  to  admit  when  I 
was  notified  about  being  chosen  for  this 
award  and  asked  to  come  to  this  dinner,  to- 
night. I  was  asked  to  speak  for  20  minutes. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  time  I  was  seized 
with  an  Immediate  sense  of  brotherhood. 
Fortunately,  the  request  was  later  reduced 
to  10  minutes. 

I  Immediately  felt  my  compassion  for  my 
fellow  man  returning.  And  now  when  I've 
reached  a  point  where  I  really  have  nothing 
more  to  say  and  have  again  chopped  the  al- 
lotted time  in  half,  I  begin  to  look  upon 
speaking  this  evening  as  not  so  nearly  an  un- 
pleasant task.  I  will  always  remember  this 
evening  with  great  pride  and  affection.  Dur- 
ing my  career  In  baseball  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  receive  my  share  of  awards,  but  none 
could  mean  nearly  as  much  to  me  as  this 
brotherhood  award.  To  be  chosen  a  valuable 
player  is  fine;  to  be  considered  a  valuable 
human  being  Is  truly  an  honor.  I  hope  I  can 
always  live  up  to  It.  I  want  to  thank  you  all 
very  much  and  add  my  congratulations  along 
with  yours  to  Mr.  Lowell  and  Sen.  Kennedy 
for  also  being  recipients  of  this  award.  Thank 
you  all  very  much. 

Address    bv    Senator    Edward    M.    Kennedy 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  award.  I  have 
concerned  myself  with  the  Issue  of  human 
rights.  In  Massachusetts  and  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  I  feel  It  Is  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  the  nation.  But 
I  could  not  have  done  It  If  I  did  not  repre- 
Mnt  a  state  In  which  human  rights  are 
sacred  principles.  When  I  made  my  maiden 
speech  in  the  Senate  In  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  I  had  In  my  pocket  a 
telegram  from  Cardinal  Cushlng  that  said. 
"On  behalf  of  the  two  million  Catholics  of 
this  state.  I  support  this  bill."  The  clergy  of 
Massachusets  have  shown  us  that  the  great 
Issues  of  human  rights  are  moral  Issues,  to 
be  resolved  through  political  Institutions. 
Men  like  Reverend  James  Reeb  have  borne 
witness  with  their  lives. 


The  people  of  Massachusetts  believe  this 
as  well.  We  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
foreign  born  and  first  generation  Americans 
of  any  state  In  the  union.  We  know  the 
evil  of  discrimination  from  the  hard  experi- 
ence of  our  own  forebears.  Any  award  I 
receive  must  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  all 
of  them  for  their  support  on  these  issues. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  In  1846:  "I 
please  myself  with  imagining  a  state  at  last 
which  can  afford  to  be  Just  to  all  men,  and 
to  treat  the  Individual  with  respect  as  a 
neighbor."  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  state 
that  has  come  so  far  toward  this  ideal. 

Far — but  not  far  enough.  "We  should  not 
intoxicate  ourselves  with  self-congratula- 
tion. Harmony  between  religions  may  be  at 
Its  highest  point  in  our  history.  Prejudice 
against  people  remains.  "We  see  it  In  the 
patterns  of  housing  in  the  suburbs,  the  pro- 
motion policies  in  some  businesses,  the 
veiled  utterances  of  a  few  of  our  public 
officials,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  brotherhood  today 
is  not  prejudice.  It  is  apathy.  It  does  not 
come  from  the  aggressive  bigot.  He  is 
shunned.  It  comes  from  the  man  who  is  for 
legislation  which  protects  human  rights — 
but  he  speeds  in  and  out  of  the  city  on  the 
great  highways  without  looking  at  the  ghet- 
tos he  passes  by.  It  comes  from  those  who 
think  civil  rights  demonstrations  are  caused 
by  some  agitator,  instead  of  by  broken 
families,  hungry  children  and  lives  without 
hope.  It  comes  from  those  who  obey  the  law 
themselves,  but  do  nothing  about  a  ball 
system  which  lets  the  wealthy  go  free  before 
trial,  and  keeps  the  poor  In  Jail.  It  comes, 
most  of  all,  from  men  of  goodwill  who  are 
Just  too  busy  with  their  own  careers  and 
their  own  families  to  spend  time  fighting 
evils  in  the  world  around  him. 

We  see  a  drift  in  our  land  which  is  pull- 
ing us  apart  into  separate  societies,  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the  black, 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots,  with  most  of  us 
concerned  solely  with  keeping  our  own  priv- 
ileges and  increasing  our  ovni  comforts.  All 
we  have  achieved  in  goodwill  between  re- 
ligions and  races  could  be  destroyed  unless 
we  once  more  become  one  nation.  Pope  Paul 
was  speaking  to  us,  in  "Populorum  Progres- 
slo,"  when  he  said,  "If  today's  flourishing 
civilizations  remain  selfishly  "wrapped  up  lu 
themselves,  they  could  easily  place  their 
highest  values  In  Jeopardy,  sacrificing  their 
will  to  be  great  to  their  desire  to  possess 
more." 

Recently  there  was  a  study  of  pregnant 
mothers  at  the  Columbia  Point  Project.  Half 
of  them  had  received  no  medical  care  at  all 
during  the  most  dangerous  months  of  their 
pregnancy.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  in  some 
slum  areas  of  Boston  is  double  what  it  is  In 
the  rest  of  the  city.  There  are  still  22,000  fam- 
ilies here  in  Massachusetts  of  both  races 
who  live  in  poverty.  The  Negro  in  the  Rox- 
bury  slum,  or  the  hill  section  of  Springfield, 
still  goes  to  a  segregated  school,  holds  an 
Inferior  Job  and  lives  in  the  worst  p>art  of  the 
city.  We  have  passed  many  laws  and  started 
many  programs.  But  can  we  really  say  we 
have  done  enough?  Have  we  taken  brother- 
hood out  of  the  churches  and  synagogues 
and  onto  the  streets?  Thousands  of  Massa- 
chusetts boys  flghtly  bravely  in  Vietnam  to- 
night. Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  have 
died  there.  Can  all  of  these  boys,  drafted  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, come  back  to  their  own  country  and 
be  sure  of  full  freedom  and  opportunity  as 
American  citizens?  I  don't  think  all  of  them 
can.  That  Is  the  shame  and  the  challenge 
of  our  life  in  1967. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination of  today.  It  will  affect  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  children. 

What  we  do  about  it  will  decide  whether 
crime  and  violence  continues  to  rise  In  Massa- 
chusetts. There  has  been  a  very  dangerous 
Increase  especially  In  Juvenile  crime  through- 


out the  Commonwealth.  And  more  police  are 
not  the  only  answer.  Our  streets  will  not  be 
fully  safe  until  the  streets  of  the  slums  are 
paved  with  more  opportunity. 

What  we  do  will  decide  whether  or  not  we 
lose  the  $1  billion  productive  potential  of 
human  beings  that  poverty  creates  In  Massa- 
chusetts today. 

What  we  do  will  decide  whether  the  riots 
that  have  scarred  the  streets  of  Watts  and 
Harlem  and  Cleveland  will  come  to  Boston. 
For  there  is  one  emotion  more  bitter  than 
prejudice:  the  hate  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  prejudices,  and  feel 
violence  is  their  only  out. 

Our  actions  today  are  Investments  for  our 
own  security.  Our  failure  will  mean  trouble 
for  decades  to  come. 

And  so  it  is  our  responsibility  not  merely 
to  attend  a  dinner,  or  accept  an  award,  and 
then  go  home,  but  to  make  brotherhood  a 
practicing  part  of  our  lives. 

Not  merely  to  think  without  prejudice,  but 
to  go  out  and  work  on  the  streets  of  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  results  of  prejudice 
fester  today. 

We  must  do  this  because  we  are  from 
Massachusetts.  We  have  always  been  the 
leader.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  always  on 
us. 

Lord  Tennyson  once  said:  "Come,  my 
friends,  'tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer 
world." 

Come  let  us  expand  tolerance  into  the 
broader  form  of  active  brotherhood  that  "will 
make  us  what  we  want  to  be. 

CrTATIONS   AND  TESTIMONIALS 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirtieth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Ralph  Lowell,  civic  leader  who 
has  won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  good 
citizens  within  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  Commonwealth.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  has  exemplified  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  his  distinguished  forebears,  work- 
ing effectively,  albeit  quietly  and  modest,  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Since  the  start  of  his  crowded  career  as  a 
magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  In 
1912  and  as  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  World  War  I,  we 
have  come  to  know  him  as  the  President  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  President 
of  TV's  WGBH  Educational  Foundation;  head 
of  the  Lowell  Institute;  a  Harvard  Overseer; 
a  member  of  the  governing  boards  of  such 
outstanding  educational  institutions  as  Bos- 
ton College,  Boston  University,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  North- 
eastern University-;  Treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts United  Negro  College  Fund;  and  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honorary  degrees.  We 
also  know  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Deaconess  Hospital, 
New  England  Medical  Center  Hospitals,  Mc- 
Lean Hospital  and  the  Vincent  Hospital.  Re- 
cently the  press  acclaimed  him  as  a  banker 
and  businessman  who  today  serves  on  more 
boards  of  directors  than  any  other  American. 

In  recognition  of  his  wise  and  helpful  serv- 
ice to  our  community,  his  colleagues  who 
comprise  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  present  to 
their  fellow  member,  Ralph  Lowell,  this  ci- 
tation and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  1967. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirtieth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Is  a  national  sjrmbol  of  youthful  energy  and 
idealism,  combined  with  mature  Judgment 
and  broad  experience.  He  proudly  bears  an 
Illustrious  name,  but  it  does  not  overshadow 
his  personal  talents  and  accomplishments 
which  make  their  own  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  a  noble  tradition.  He  is  in  the  fore- 
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front  of  that  ceaseless  combat  which  en- 
gages our  loyalties,  the  battle  to  end  mans 
inhumanity  to  mun  He  is  the  vigorous  en- 
emy of  dlBcrlmlnaiion.  deprivation  and  deg- 
radation wherever  they  appear  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  heart  to  which  these  scourges 
are  abhorrent.  It  is  another  thing  to  have 
the  perception  which  uncovers  these  evils. 
the  stamina  to  battle  their  malice,  and 
the  faculties  of  intellect  and  Imagination 
which  are  competent  to  devise  the  strategy 
for  national  and  global  victory  over  them 
Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy  has  this  total 
endowment  of  heart  will  and  mind  and  a 
total  personal  commitment  to  Justice  hs 
well.  For  to  him  the  Constitutional  man- 
date "to  establish  Justice"  means  to  take 
practical  measures  in  a  massive  effort,  pub- 


lic and  private,  to  eliminate  the  enforced 
Ignorance,  deprivation  and  segregation  which 
perpetuate  social  and  economic  injustice 
We  single  out  this  particular  aspect  of  his 
many  accomplishments  in  public  life  as  we 
award  him  tonight  this  Citation  from  the 
M.i.ssaciiusetts  Committee  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants and  Jews. 

Diited  at  Boston.  Massachusetts  this 
eighteenth  day  of  May.   1967. 

The  M.LSsachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics. F>rotestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirtieth 
.Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Sandy  Koufax.  world-famous 
athlete  who  Is  acclaimed  by  the  followers  of 
our  national  sport  as  baseball's  greatest 
pitcher:    an   American   whose  character   hiis 


earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men  of  every 
race  and  creed;  and  since  December  1966  a 
national  broadcaster  on  the  televusion  net- 
work of  N  B C.  facing  a  new  aiid  ciiallenging 
career  that  presages  incre.i.sed  usefulness  m 
the  broad  field  of  public  service  in  the  years 
to  come  Today  Sandy  Koufax.  by  virtue  of 
his  conduct  on  and  off  the  baseball  field,  is 
a  national  hero  who  has  won  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  good  cltiz>ens  throughout  our 
land. 

In  recognition  of  his  exemplary  sportsman- 
ship throughout  his  ten  years  as  a  basebai: 
star  and  of  his  never-f;Ullng.  enlightened  and 
intelligent  civic  sense,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  presents  to  h:m  this  cit:itlon  .iiid  award 

Dated  at  Boston.  Massachusetts  this  eight- 
eenth day  of   May.    1967. 


SENATE 

WkDXESDW.  .ll  NK  li.S,  1W7 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore    Mr    Metcalfi 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowini; 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  Father  of  all  men.  Thou 
hast  taught  us  that  in  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  our  strength.  In  the 
midst  of  these  feverish  days  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  breathe  through  the  heat  of 
our  desire  Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Strengthen  us  with  Thy  might  that  the 
anxious  pressures  of  these  days  may  not 
break  our  spirits  atid  that  no  denials  of 
human  freedom  now  loose  m  the  world 
may  intimidate  our  souls 

As  citizens  of  a  world  that  carries  on 
its  sagging  shoulders  problems  of  human 
relationships  and  burdens  of  suffering 
greater  than  humanity  has  ever  borne. 
make  us  inwardly  adequate  to  be  Thy 
ministers  of  reconciliation 

Give  us  a  part  m  bringing  in  a  re- 
deemed world  delivered  from  ruthless 
aggression  which  threatens  the  human 
gains  of  a  thousand  years. 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  truth  atid  the  way   Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  27. 1967.  was  dispensed  with 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  .statements  during 
the  transaction  of  rnutine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  AND 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
most  urgent  item  of  business  m  the  world 
today  is  to  bring  about  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. But  there  will  be  no  peace  without 


negotiations,  and  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiations unless  fresh  efforts  are  made  to 
improve  commuf^ication  and  dispel  mis- 
understandings 

All  of  the  efforts  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  made  to  bring 
about  the  needed  negotiations  have  been 
refused  and  we  cannot  be  certain  why. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
U.S.  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Perhaps  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  a  concept  of  an  honorable 
peace  which  we  do  not  understand  Per- 
haps they  simply  are  not  interested  in 
peace,  however  inconceivable  this  may 
seem  when  it  is  the  people  of  Vietnani . 
north  and  sduth  alike,  who  are  suffering 
the  most  Whatever  the  case,  every  pos- 
sible .source  of  communication  links  must 
be  e.xhau.sted 

The  most  obvious  source,  the  United 
Nations,  has  .scarcely  been  tapped.  The 
brief  di.scu.ssion  of  Vietnam  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  at  the  beginning  of  1966 
is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  amount 
of  effort  which  could  and  should  be  made 
bv  the  international  organization  estab- 
lished to  maintain  peace 

The  Security  Council  is  particularly 
suitable  for  inaugurating  a  fresh  effort  to 
bring  peace  in  Vietnam  because  it  was 
designed  to  act  quickly  m  time  of  cnsis 
It  is  oruanized  to  function  continuously, 
and  it  is  limited  to  15  member.s — origi- 
nally 11 — .so  that  it  can  debate  questions 
fully  and  efficiently  The  five  major 
powers  were  given  permanent  seats  and 
a  veto  on  substantive  questions  so  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  would  have 
behind  them  the  fx>wer  nece.ssary  to 
carry  them  out  While  the  veto  could 
prf'vent  the  Council  from  some  actions. 
it  could  not  prevent  a  discu.ssion  or  an 
invitation  to  South  Vietnam.  North  Viet- 
nam. Communist  China,  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  participate  in 
the  debate. 

The  10  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  at  the  presont  time  are 
Argentina  and  Brazil  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica: Mali,  Nigeria,  and  Ethiopia  from 
Africa:  Bulgaria  from  Eastern  Europe. 
and  Denmark  from  Western  Europe : 
Canada  from  North  America:  and  India 
and  Japan  from  Asia  Moreover,  the 
Council  presents  an  unusually  com- 
petent group  for  a  di.scussion  of  Viet- 
nam It  includes  the  Cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  the  United  Kini:- 
dom  and  the  Soviet  Union  It  includes 
two  members  of  the  International  Con- 


trol Commission.  India,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man, and  Canada  It  includes  the  United 
States,  a  major  participant,  and  it  in- 
cludes France,  whose  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
are  well  known.  The  other  nations  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  could  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  debate. 

The  Security  Council  can  no  longer 
avoid  assuming  its  responsibility  in 
helping  to  promote  peace  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  act  soon  if  it  is  to  replace  a  chain 
of  events  which  may  lead  to  disaster  with 
a  chain  of  events  which  will  lead  to  peace, 

Mr  Piesident.  I  repeat:  The  most 
urgent  item  of  business  in  the  world 
today  is  to  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  5799  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  gifts  to  minors  made  under 
such  act  mav  be  deposited  In  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  related  institutions. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  8582  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  increa.se  the  number  of  associate  judges 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap- 
pwals  from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  and 

HR  1094.3  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'HR.  4241'  to  exttnd  lor 
2  years  the  period  for  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  certain  real  properly  transferred  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R  5799  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  gifts  to  minors  made  under  such 
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set  may  be  deposited  In  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  related  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  it  is  with  their  approval  that  I 
make  the  following  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  after 
the  unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  following  a  quonmi  call, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes 
on  each  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson], that  2  hours  of  debate  be  al- 
lowed on  the  bill,  and  that  the  usual 
regulations  apply. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GLASGOW   AIR   FORCE   BASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  I  could  comply  with  the  re- 
Quest  of  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
bring  up  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  matter 
at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
would  be  subject  to  a  little  criticism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore T!:e  Chair  would  be  receptive  to  a 
request  from  the  floor. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  353,  House  Joint  Resolution  652. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  652)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  366) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  joint  resolution  provides  for  appro- 
priations for  the  continuation  of  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  which  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  have  not  been  en- 
acted. In  this  respect,  the  resolution  Is  Iden- 
tical to  previous  resolutions  for  this  purpose. 
All  authority  granted  in  this  resolution 
terminates  on  August  31,  1967. 

In  those  Instances  where  the  applicable 
1968  appropriation  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  but  the  amount  or  au- 
thority therein  differs,  the  pertinent  project 
or  actively  continues  under  the  lesser  of  the 
two  amounts  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority. 

In  those  instances  where  a  bill  has  passed 
only  one  House  of  the  Congress,  or  where  an 
appropriation  for  a  project  or  activity  Is  In- 
cluded In  only  one  version  of  a  bill  as  passed 
by  both  Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or  ac- 
tivity continues  under  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the  one  House, 
but  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  the  lower. 

In  those  Instances  where  neither  House 
has  passed  the  appUcable  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  appropriations  are 
provided  for  the  continuing  projects  or  ac- 
tivities conducted  during  fiscal  year  1967  at 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority. 

Any  obligations  and  expenditures  incurred 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  In  this 
resolution  will  be  charged  against  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation.  Section  103  of  the 
resolution  provides — 

•  •  •  and  expenditures  therefrom  shall 
be  charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authorization  whenever  a  bill  in 
which  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization Is  contained  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

As  in  previous  continuing  resolutions,  au- 
thority Is  granted  for  the  continuation  of 
certain  programs  for  which  required  legisla- 
tive authorization  has  not  been  enacted.  Ex- 
amples of  these  programs  are:  Programs  and 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  programs  and  activities 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  activities  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 


With  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
programs  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps, 
the  committee  recommends  concurrence  In 
the  following  provision  in  the  resolution  as 
It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives — 

••Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1967,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  extend- 
ing the  authorization  for  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  beyond  June  30,  1967,  no 
new  members  shall  be  enrolled  and  no  new 
contractual  arrangements  shall  be  entered 
into,  other  than  those  providing  for  the 
summer  training  of  present  National  Teach- 
ers Corps  members." 

In  recommending  concurrence  in  this  pro- 
vision, it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  program  is  to  be  continued  at  a  level 
no  greater  than  the  level  of  training  for  June 
of  calendar  year  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropiiate  commit- 
tees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

Woodrow  W.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  C.  Begovich,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Veryl  L.  Riddle,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

By  MJ.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Charles  F.  Balrd.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  46  flag 
oCBcers  in  the  Navy  and  one  general  o£B- 
cer  in  the  Army.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the   Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A  Breltwelser.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  reaponslblllty  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  ao  serving, 

Maurice  H.  Rlndskopf.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  promotion  In  the 
Navy;  and 

Pellx  P.  Ballenger.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, tar  temporary  promotion  in  the  Navy 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  report  also  553  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  major  and 
below  and  560  promotions  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows :  __ 

Gene  P.  Abel,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Marcoe  E.  Klnevan.  for  appointment  as 
permanent  professor,  US.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and 

Richie  S.  Dryden.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
APPEALS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Catherine  B  Kelly,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


JUVENILE  COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  D.  Fauntleroy,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alfred  Burka.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia court   of    general    sessions   for    the 
term  of  10  vears 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERMCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
beginning  with  Victor  E.  Archer,  to  be 
medical  director,  and  ending  with  John 
B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  to  be  senior  assistant 
health  services  officer 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  Immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary,   as   follows: 

SE.NATE    CONCt'RRENT    RESOLUTION     12 

Whereas.  The  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  .ind  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  slates  is  a  matter  of  vital 
c-on^ern.   and 

Whereas,  The  states  play  an  indispensable 
role  In  our  Federal  system  of  government; 
and 

Whereas  Unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  is  reversed,  these 
grants  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  a 
st.\te's  freedom  of  movement  will  be  sig- 
nificantly inhibited;    and 

Whereas.  There  is  a  need  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  broader  unfettered  grants  th.it  will 
give  states  and  localities  more  freedom  of 
choice  more  opportunity  to  express  thetr 
own  Initiative  which  reflects  their  particular 
needs  and  preferences,  all  within  the  overall 
direction  of  national  purposes:  now.  there- 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Tex.'is.  the  House  of  Representatlvee  concur- 
ring, that  this  Levlslature  respectfully  pe- 
tltlons  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
posing the  following  Article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

"ARTICXE  ^ 

■'Beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
after  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  there  shall  be 
remitted  to  all  of  the  states  of  these  United 
States,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  not  less 
than  5  :  of  the  aggregate  total  of  individual 
.and  corporate  income  taxes  peJd  to  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year 

"Such  funds  shall  be  remitted  to  the  States 
without    restriction    and    this    remission    of 


funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  fed- 
eral grant  programs  which  may  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress 

"Elach  stale  shall  share  In  such  remission 
In  proportion  as  the  population  of  such  state 
bears  to  the  total  papulation  of  all  of  the 
states,  according  to  the  last  preceding  Fed- 
eral Census",  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Ctjnstitutlon 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  Resolu- 
t.on  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;   and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  thl* 
Resolution  be  inunediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
.States  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  o{  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from   this  state. 


June  28,  1967 
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JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  ILUNOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  two  joint 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolutions  were  received  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolutio.v  63 

"Whereas,  To  provide  the  kinds  of  services 
the  people  need  and  the  financial  and  tecli- 
nical  assistance  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need,  the  States  must  be  made  Into 
a  viable  force  for  constructive  change  and 
progress:  and 

"Whereas,  Rapidly  Increasing  costs  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs, 
ooupled  with  dynamic  expansion  of  popula- 
tion have  placed  financial  biudens  upon  the 
State  and  local  governments  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  traditional  tax  resources  to 
bear,  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  government  dilute* 
potential  sources  of  State  revenue  by  ex- 
tracting billions  of  dollars  from  the  several 
States  through  the  process  of  Imposing 
burdensome  and  Inhibiting  Federal  taxes 
upon  the  individual  taxpayer;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Individual  State.-;,  which  are 
directly  responsive  to  the  people,  are  In  a 
more  effective  position  to  provide  solutions 
for  their  own  particular  problems  if  the 
Pedenil  government  were  to  share  these  tax 
resources  with  the  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  grant-ln-.iid  sys- 
tem has  not  alleviated  the  tenuous  financial 
condition  of  the  States,  but  rather  It  has  de- 
veloped into  an  unfortunate  program  of  con- 
fusion, duplication  and  overlap  The  re- 
sultant Impenetrable  administrative  en- 
tanglement has  In  many  cases  caused  the 
administrative  costs  to  absorb  more  than 
half  of  the  available  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  government  Is  too 
far  removed  from  the  Individual  problems 
of  the  States  to  manage  state  programs  ef- 
ficiently; and 

"Whereas,  The  severe  financial  condition 
of  the  States  could  be  rectified  by  Imple- 
menting a  system  of  partnership,  whereby 
the  Federal  government  would  share  its  rev- 
enue resources  by  returning  to  the  States 
each  year  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income 
taxes  collected  therein  with  a  simultaneous 
phasing  out  of  restricted  Federal  grants; 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein.  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress    of    the   United    States    to    provide. 


without  restrictions,  a  system  lor  the  shar- 
ing of  Federal  Income  taxes  with  the  sev- 
eral States  out  of  funds  provided  both  by 
cutbacks  and  elimination  of  existing  and 
projected  exptmslons  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  from  the  Increased  revenue 
provided  by  our  burgeoning  national  econ- 
omy, so  as  to  facilitate  the  capacity  of  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  response  to  the  needs  of 
•he  people;  and,  be  It  further 

'Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
every  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Governor  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Legislatures  of  each  of  the  other  forty-nine 
states." 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  56 

•Whereas,  Our  nation  Is  Involved  In  a 
struggle  for  human  freedom  against  the 
forces  of  communism  In  Viet  Nam;  and 

•Whereas,  Thousands  of  our  service  men 
have  already  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
thousands  more  risk   their   lives  dally;    and 

••Whereas,  Some  within  our  country  find 
pleasure  In  lawless  demonstrations,  draft 
card  burnings  and  other  forms  of  opposition 
to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  have  given 
their  lives;  and 

■Whereas,  Some  nations  with  which  we 
trade  continue  to  supply  our  enemy  with 
goods,  thus  supporting  the  forces  of  com- 
munist aggression;  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
dfth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
m  the  preamble,  we  declare  our  support  for 
our  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam,  and  strongly 
urge  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  stop 
all  trade  with  countries  supplying  goods  to 
the  enemy  and  refrain  from  establishing  any 
new  trade  bridges'  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  satellite  nations;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  each  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois." 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other  Institu- 
tion under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  with  respect  to  such  Inmate, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  370). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.945.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  In  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  371);    and 

S.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed 
in  criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  372). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

3.440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano   (Rept.  No.  381): 

S  1257  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuo-Hua 
Yang  (Rept   No.  382); 

S  1398  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irma  Ste- 
fanl  Ruiz-Montalvo    iRept.   No.  383); 

H  R.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco  (Rept.  No    385): 


H.R.  1703.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Anglo- 
Una  Condello   (Rept.  No.  386) ; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertran   (Rept.  No.  387); 

HJl.  1764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  M.  Campello  (Rept.  No.  388); 

HS,.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregorio  Catasus-Rodrlguez  (Rept. 
No.  389);  and 

H.R.  3523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  390) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 
t   S.  43.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi  Soon  Oh 
(Rept.  No.  391);  and 

S.  1106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda  (Rept.  No.  384). 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp   (Rept.  No.  376); 

S.  171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea  (Rept. 
No.  376): 

S.  910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan  (Rept.  No.  377) ; 

S.  1580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers  (Rept.  No.  378); 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bernhard  VoUmer,  U.S.  Navy  (retired)  (Rept. 
No.  379);  and 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen  (Rept.  No.  380). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1648.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-paymenta 
position  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  374) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  475.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
place  for  holding  court  In  the  district  of 
North  Dakota  (Rept.  No.  373). 


REPORT      ENTITLED     "INVESTIGA- 
TION      INTO       FHA       MULTIPLE 
DWELLING    PROJECTS"— REPORT 
OF     A    COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  369) 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  submit  a  report 
of  its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations entitled  "Investigation  Into 
FHA  Multiple  Dwelling  Projects." 

This  report  covers  hearings  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  relating  to  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  program  for  Insuring 
mortgages  on  multiple  dwelling  projects. 
The  subcommittee  inquired  particularly 
into  that  portion  of  the  FHA  program 
known  as  "section  220."  under  which 
FHA  is  authorized  to  insure  mortgages 
for  building  or  reconstruction  proposals, 
generally  designated  as  "urban  renewal" 
projects,  which  are  designed  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Testimony  in  our  hearings  disclosed 
that  the  principal  project  under  study, 
a  luxury  apartment  complex  in  suburban 
Los  Angeles  known  as  Barrington  Plaza, 
was  administered  and  permitted  to  op- 
erate under  conditions  which  led  to  wild- 
cat financing,  mismanagement,  and  out- 
right dishonesty  and  corruption. 

The  hearings  clearly  demonstrated 
also  that  the  issuance  of  mortgage  in- 
surance by  FHA  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
project,  and  the  subsequent  pyramiding 
of  that  insurance  and  Its  unpaid  interest 
to  a  total  of  several  million  dollars  above 


the  market  value  of  the  project,  was  not 
only  the  result  of  iX)or  judgment  by  oflS- 
cials  of  FHA's  national  oflSce,  but  also 
showed  their  obvious  disregard  of  advice 
from  their  field  persormel.  Further  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  officials  of  the 
agency  failed  to  use  economic  soundness 
as  a  criterion  for  approval  of  mortgage 
insurance  on  the  project.  They  also 
failed  to  exercise  diligence  in  examining, 
auditing,  and  investigating  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  project  by 
the  original  and  subsequent  mortgagors. 
The  agency  did  not  carry  out  adminis- 
trative an(l  supervisory  procedures  that 
would  have  discovered  and  eliminated 
fraud  and  mismanagement  in  Barring- 
ton  Plaza  and  would  have  protected  the 
interests  of  the  Grovernment. 

The  report,  in  summarizing  extensive 
testimony  about  this  project,  shows 
clearly  that  the  original  approval  for 
mortgage  insurance  of  $12V'2  million  for 
Barrington  Plaza  was  granted  by  the 
Washington  office  of  FHA  over  the  strong 
objections  made  by  officials  of  the  FHA's 
insuring  office  in  Los  Angeles,  who  de- 
clared that  the  project  proposal  was  eco- 
nomically unsound  even  if  it  was  financed 
at  $12  million. 

Subsequently,  the  Washington  office  of 
the  FHA  increased  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance total  to  $18 ',2  million.  Once  again 
the  Los  Angeles  office  objected  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  of  mortgage  insurance 
and  to  the  deferment  of  payments  of 
principal  and  interest. 

By  April  15,  1965,  the  indebtedness  to 
the  Federal  Government  had  increased 
to  more  than  $21  million  on  this  prop- 
erty. At  that  time,  the  Washington  office 
of  the  FHA  approved  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  a  group  of  speculators,  again 
acting  against  the  advice  and  the  protest 
of  the  local  officials  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
total  obligation  upon  the  purchasers  was 
more  than  $21  million.  Approval  for  the 
sale  was  given  in  spite  of  available  in- 
formation which  inciicated  that  the  pur- 
chasers lacked  financial  responsibility 
and  realty  experience. 

The  poor  judgment  and  irresponsibil- 
ity of  the  agency's  officials,  combined 
with  the  financial  overload  which  gave 
the  project's  owners  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  them  to  carry,  ultimately  produced 
the  inevitable  result.  The  mortgagee  fore- 
closed on  the  mortgage  and  then  con- 
veyed title  to  the  project  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  At  that  point, 
Mr.  President,  the  P^A  made  a  set- 
tlement with  the  mortgagee  for  $20,758,- 
413.  and  was  left  with  the  title  to  a 
property  that  the  subcommittee  believes 
will  ultimately  produce  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  Government. 

The  subcommittee's  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  Barrington  Plaza  disclosed  not 
only  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  FHA 
officials  and  the  financial  instability  of 
the  various  owners  and  sponsors,  but 
showed  clearly  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances of  fraud,  deceit,  diversion  of 
funds,  filing  of  falsified  data,  and  other 
highly  questionable  activities  by  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  proj- 
ect. Testimony  indicated  that  the  dis- 
honest practices  could  have  been  dis- 
covered earlier  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  losses  could  have 
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been  mlxilmlzed  if  the  agency's  auditing 
procedures  had  been  adequate  and  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  of  the  .sub- 
committee is  not  restricted  to  a  single 
multiple  dwelling  project  It  covers  the 
section  220  program  for  urban  renewal" 
in  particular  and  also  examines  certain 
conditions  that  have  developed  in  the  six 
principal  multifamlly  housing  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. The  deficit  positions  of  all 
of  these  programs  totaled  more  than  $91 
million  at  the  end  of  1965  At  that  time. 
ttte  section  220  program  alone  had  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $14  million  On  June 
30,  1965.  the  deficiencies  In  the  reserve 
requirements  for  the  program  amounted 
to  $334.7  million,  with  $58.7  million 
charged  to  the  section  220  program  The 
finding  of  the  subcommittee  in  this  vital 
area  is  that  the  deficit  positions  of  the 
several  programs,  which  lead  inevitably 
to  increases  in  deficiencies  in  reserve  re- 
quirements, have  grown  progressively 
worse  each  year.  A  full  examination  and 
evaluation  of  the  entire  multifamily 
housing  programs  should  be  undertaken 
by  PHA. 

The  subcommittee  has  indicated  the 
need  for  assuring  prompt  and  adequate 
accountability  for  projects  in  the  .sec- 
tion 220  program  which  are  in  financial 
difficulty,  and  the  report  calls  for  legis- 
lative action  to  protect  the  Government 
from  the  consequences  of  abu.scs  and  im- 
proprieties such  as  those  discovered  in 
the  subcommittees  investigatior. 

The  recommended  measure.  S  1249, 
which  I  Introduced,  would  strengthen 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  providing 
protection  for  the  income  of  projects 
which  are  financially  troubled,  by  re- 
quiring contractors  and  subcontractors 
to  execute  binding  agreements  to  certify 
their  costs  for  services  and  materials, 
and  by  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  in-sur- 
ance  unless  FHA  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  are  permitted,  under 
binding  agreements,  to  have  full  access 
to  all  books  and  records  of  the  project 

Another  important  recommendation 
of  the  subcommittee  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  of  economic  sound- 
ness as  one  of  the  primary  standards  in 
determining  the  worthine.'^s  of  high-rise 
luxury  urban  renewal  projects  before 
granting  mortgage  insurance  Further, 
the  report  recommends  that  adequate 
attention  be  given  to  economic  feasibil- 
ity in  approvinrt  projects  for  low-cost 
housing,  and  that  approval  be  refused 
for  those  with  no  rea.sonable  prospect  of 
meeting  their  obliRations. 

Mr.  President,  the  FHA  sjld  Barrins- 
ton  Plaza  late  last  month  for  $21  2  mil- 
Ion  to  Tragniew,  Inc  ,  a  Los  Angeles 
realty  corporation  The  sale  price  repre- 
sents the  total  FHA  investment  in  the 
property. 

Harrington  Plaza  was  sold  subject  to 
a  40-year  mortgage  of  $21  2  million  at 
S'a  percent  interest.  A.-;  consideration 
for  the  sale,  the  purchaser  put  up  S600.- 
000  in  escrow.  The  escrow  money  will 
pay  for:  First,  outstanding  claims 
against  the  property  for  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment,  not  to  exceed 
$250,000;  second,  approximately  $250,000 
will  be  applied  to  prepayment  of  certain 


interest  obligations;  and  third,  the  re- 
maining $100. OOn  will  be  used  for  prop- 
erty improvements. 

In  December  of  1966.  the  Property  DLs- 
po.sition  Section  of  the  FHA  made  the 
following  determination: 

EfTecUve  November  1,  1966.  a  realignment 
of  the  rental  structure  wa-s  placed  Into  effect 
Based  on  the  revised  rental  schedule,  at  93  ; 
iK''nip.inry.  the  gross  Income  of  $1,909  412 
less  operating  expenses  reserve  for  replace- 
ments md  t.ixee  totaling  $810. .596  le.ives  a 
net  lnx>me  if  $1098,816  Capluall2M.tlon  of 
this  net  Income  would  suggest  an  offering 
price  of  $13  735  000 

In  spite  of  this  determination.  FH.\ 
entered  into  a  tran.sacti  mi  6  months  later 
in  which  the  agency  accepted  a  note  of 
S21  2  million  for  the  project 

It  is  obvious.  Mr  President,  that  the 
FHA  is  refusing  to  face  its  responsibility. 
The  agency  sold  the  project  at  a  price 
sj  high  that  the  buyer  cannot  po.s.sibly 
meet  his  obligatnn  from  property  in- 
come. Tlie  transaction  cannot  meet  any 
te.st  ijf  s>und  business  practice. 

The  terms  of  the  .sale  are  extremely 
interesting  and  very  revealing  The  FHA 
has  provided,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  that  when  the  net  income  of 
the  property  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
debt  burden  the  *urcha.ser  cannot  be 
compelled  to  make  the  principal  pay- 
ments for  the  first  12  years  and  the.se 
payments  may  be  deferred  Similarly,  the 
payments  on  the  interest  during  the 
first  2  years  shall  not  be  required  .An- 
other condition  permits  the  buyer  tn  pay 
only  $400,000  in  annual  interest  for  10 
years,  instead  of  about  $1  16  million  an- 
nually, figured  at  5'-  percent,  which 
would  normally  be  due  and  payable  The 
difference  between  interest  actually  to 
be  paid  and  that  which  would  be  due 
normally,  totalling  $9.99  miUion  over  10 
years,  will  be  paid  in  one  final  'balloon  " 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  40-year 
mortgage 

The  FHA  is  simply  attempting  to  defer 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  losses  will 
ultimately  be  incurred  by  this  project. 
The  hearings  showed  that  the  building. 
if  fully  rented,  could  not  be  operationally 
sound  at  a  sale  price  beyond  $l.i  million 

There  must  be  reasons  for  this  eco- 
nomic folly.  'We  have  indications  of 
.some  of  them 

The  first,  of  course,  is  that  FHA  is  un- 
willing to  face  the  facts  and  accept  its 
loss. 

The  .second  has  been  volunteered  by 
the  FHA  official  who  handled  the  trans- 
action He  .said  that  the  buyer  believes 
that  inflation  will  allow  hirn  to  increase 
the  rents 

The  third  reason  also  was  disclo.sed  by 
the  same  FHA  official  He  stated  that  an 
important  factor  to  the  buyer  was  the 
tax  shelter  offered  by  the  project.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  a  tax  shelter? 

It  IS  well  known  that  corporate  or  in- 
dividual taxpayers  with  high  tax  as- 
.sessments  frequently  invest  in  corpora- 
tions or  projects  which  already  have,  or 
will  have,  high  losses  Our  tax  laws  per- 
mit a  corporation  with  high  profits  to 
acquire  another  corporation  which  is 
losing  money,  and  allows  the  profit- 
making  firm  to  offset  its  high  eai'nings 
against  losses  of  the  acquired  firm  and 
thus  drastically  reduces  its  tax  liability. 


I  am  greatly  disturbed,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
adminLstered  this  project.  Should  a 
financial  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  actively  assist  an  individual 
in  acquiring  a  huge  Federal  uuestment 
as  a  tax  shelter?  I  consider  it  preposter- 
ous that  the  FHA  should  aid  a  real 
estate  operator  in  utilizing  $21  million 
in  Government  capital  to  avoid  paying 
taxes.  The  obvious  result  of  this  trans- 
action will  be  that  he  will  use  the  losses 
which  actually  are  suffered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  taxes  due  from 
his  other  corporations.  The  Government 
loses  both  ways — on  the  property  itself. 
and  on  the  taxes  it  should  be  able  to  col- 
lect from  the  new  owner.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  FHA  officials  were  well  aware  of 
the  testimony  in  our  hearings  on  Bar- 
rington  Plaza  relating  to  disclosures  that 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  the  previous 
speculators  had  acquired  the  project  was 
for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  tax 
shelter. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  report  was  signed  and  agreed 
to  by  all  nine  members  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Sena- 
tors MfsKiE  and  Javits  are  filing  indi- 
vidual views  The  report  represents  iKian- 
imous  agreement  that  legislation  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government 
is  needed  in  the  mortgage  insurance  fieM 
and  that  remedies  must  he  found  for  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  disclosed  by 
our  investigations  and  analyzed  in  this 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remark;  just  made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI,  in  the  course  cf  his 
submittins^  the  report  of  our  subcommit- 
tee concerning  our  inquiry  into  FHA  mul- 
tiple dwelling  projects. 

!      FH.\-ADMINISTERED     MVLTIFAMILY     HOUSINC 
PROGRAMS 

•While  we  confined  our  hearings,  for 
the  mo.st  part,  to  the  section  220  or 
■'urban  renewal-slum  clearance"  pro- 
gram, I  was  also  interested  in  the  gen- 
eralized testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Weit- 
zel.  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  told  our  subcommittee 
on  Aut;ust  28.  1966.  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  FHA- administered  multifamily  hous- 
ing profjrams. 

Mr.  Weitzel  told  us  there  are  19  such 
multifamily  housing  programs.  Seven  of 
the  programs  are  inactive  in  that  the  laws 
under  which  they  were  conducted  have 
expired  although  the  mortcaees  in.sured 
by  FHA  under  them  are  still  in  force 
Actually,  as  of  December  31,  1965.  FHA 
had  insured  mortgages  in  the  total 
amount  of  $5.8  billion  for  the  active  pro- 
grams and  about  $6.1  billion  for  those 
that  are  inactive 

The  largest  active  programs,  all  of 
them  as  of  December  31.  1965.  are  the 
following : 
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207, 
213 
220 
221 
231, 
232 


Section 

Types  ot  program 

Number  of 
projects 

Amount 
FHA-insured 

Basic  multifamily  housing _ 

Cooperative  housing.. 

1,834 
520 
226 
398 
259 
364 

J2, 700, 000, 000 

927,500  000 

.. 



Urban  renewal.         ,           . 

Lo*  and  moderate  Income  housing 

832,900,000 

621,900,000 

Housing  program  for  the  elderly 

470.700,000 

Nuf.s(ng  home  program  _ 

213.400,000 

Total  (6) 

3,601 

5,766,400,000 

" """ 

|ln  millions  of  dollars} 


The  number  of  projects  in  some  form 
of  financial  difficulty;  that  is,  where  the 
FHA  has  acquired  or  has  been  assigned 
the  mortgages,  where  the  projects  were 
operating     mider     modification     agree- 


ments, or  where  the  project  mortgages 
were  in  default — for  the  same  six  largest 
active  programs,  again  as  of  December 
31,  1965,  was  as  follows: 


Program 


SK207 

Sec  213(a)'  . 
Sec  213(b)'.. 

Sk  220 

Sec  221(a)'.. 
Sec  221(b)*.. 

Sec  231 

Sec  232 

Total  (6i 


Total 
projects 


Projects  in  difficulty 


Number       Percent 


1,834 

308 

17 

380 

11 

3 

140 

61 

44 

226 

62 

27 

283 

19 

7 

115 

37 

32 

259 

57 

22 

364 

3,601 

36  j            10 

591 

16 

Amount 
FHA-insured 


J2,  700, 000, 000 
610,300,000 
317,200,000 
832, 900, 000 
480,  300, 000 
141,700,000 
470, 700, 000 
213,400,000 


5,766,500,000 


Amount  of  Tinancial  difficulty 


Amount 


Percent 


J584,400,000 

15,500,000 

136, 900. 000 

336,900,000 

38,  000, 000 

48, 400, 000 

134,400,000 

27, 700, 000 


22 
3 

43 

40 

8 

34 
29 
13 


1,322,200,000 


23 


■  Sec  213(a)  indicates  management-type  cooperative  housing  projects  where  the  multifamily  structures  are  owned  by  a  nonprofit 

cooperative  corporation,  nith  each  member  having  the  right  to  occupy  a  unit  and  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  operation  of  the 
croiect 

^Sec  2IJ(l)j  indicates  an  investor-sponsored  cooperative  project  developed  by  a  profit  corporation  which  certifies  it  intends  to 
sell  same  tc  an  acceptable  management-type  cooperative  within  2  years  after  construction  and  completion. 

Sec  2?;(,i)  indicates  projects  with  the  mortgage  interest  below-marl<et  interest  rate,  limited  by  FHA  regulations  to  families  of 
10*  or  mocerate  income  that  meet  certain  FHA-prescribed  income  limitations. 

■Sec  221(b)  indicates  projects  with  the  mortgage  interest  at  the  market  interest  rate.  Family  income  limitations  are  not  applicable 
Here. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  591  out  of  the  Mr.  Weitzel  continued  on  in  his  testi- 
total  of  3,601  projects,  or  16  percent  were  mony  by  comparing  the  total  reserve  re- 
in financial  difficulty  as  of  December  31,  quirements  which  FHA  has  estimated  for 
1965.  More  im.portantly,  this  amounted  jtg  insurance  funds  with  the  actual  in- 
to $1.32  billion  of  the  entire  $5.76  bUhon  ^^^^^^  reserves.  These  reserve  require- 
prograni,  or  23  percent  of  same.  And,  ,  .  ,  actuarial  sttidles 
although  the  General  Accounting  Office  ^^T^  *5®  °^^.  ^^?^  actuarial  studies 
found  that  the  FHAs  information  as  to  ^"^  underwritmg  risks  which  are  pre- 
the  relationship  between  a  completed  dominantly  economic  in  nature;  that  is, 
project  and  an  incomplete  one— in  con-  they  are  based  upon  the  future  con- 
junction with  modification  agreements  tingent  needs  as  to  what  may  happen  to 
and  the  making  of  mortgage  amortiza-  our  economy  while  the  insurance  re- 
tion  payments — was  scarce  and  thus  serves  themselves,  which  have  been 
made  it  difficult  for  the  GAO  to  make  a  available  to  cover  losses  and  administra- 
refined  presentation  of  the  data,  the  tive  expenses,  are  based  upon  what  has 
GAO  found  some  indications  that  the  happened  to  date. 

total  number  of  projects  that  were  in         „.    „,„„„  t^t ^.^  *v,«*  +i,„  -c-an.  „^^ 

s/imo  f^,.^  „f  «^r„  J„i  ^;«;„,.i*„    „„  «f  Wc  wcrc  Informed  that  the  FHA  con- 
some  form  of  financial  difficulty,  as  of  .  .         .,      jn^iranre  fund  "in  balance- 
December  31,  1965.  could  well  have  run  ^Jjen  its  insurance  Le^^^ 
as  high  as  1 .657  with  mortgages  amount-  ^l^TJ  ir^!YI^^lll  ^Z  Ji^tJl^^  r^' 
ing  to  about  $1.9  billion.  "'^  ^^  ^'^^^'^  *^*"'  ^^  estimated  re- 

Also,   Mr.   weitzel    told   us   that    the  f5riH^rrw.Hl'.i  JJ^TTnf  l1J\'n 

FHAc  «„  ,.  fi„„„„!oi  ^ar^^^fo  ov,^,„«^  fK„f  learned  from  Weitzel  that,  as  of  June  30, 

JS^   «n   iS^lT  lt^r^,.oH^.^^  iS  1961.  the  insurance  reserves  were  $982 

Smlr^m   f  n^  ul  ini/nHnn  ?i'   f,.h  ?^  "^"io"  ^^^  «"  "^  ^^^  multifamily  hous- 

program,  from  its  inception  through  De-  .      omerams  while  the  insurance  reserve 

cember  31,  1965— which  included  mort-  i^^,^™!!^^^  !1""  *,  n^  w^^^  i^h^^^^ 

naoD  ir,c„^o«„„  „-„^j,,.^      f«„„ I  o„  requirements  were  $1.03  billion,  mdicat- 

gage  insurance  premiums,  fees,  and  so  .  Jl     rp<«»rvp  "ean"  or  deficlencv  of  about 

forth-was  credited  to  it  and  then  com-  i"|  *  ^^iTr,    Rnf    h^  ?,?«»  Tn    iqk^ 

narpH    n-ifi,    »v,«    ,.„^„ „,'„    „„  S47.1  million.  But,  by  June  30,  1965 — 

SensP^in^v,          f         program  s    ex-  j     ^              later-the  insurance  re- 

Sa^iw        ^     f '/     ^"^'*■  ^°^^l  serves  were  $1.1  billion  while  the  insur- 

o??he  X  r.     H  °'i''^"      """h""^^'^  ance  reserve  requirements  were  about 

e  am,  f^nTl  "i°f f^     TI  f.^^^^P"^"-  $1.5  biUion.  Thus,  the  reserve  "gap"  had 

ThTv/n^ni^fK^  *"  ^  ^^^""^^  ''.°?  ^'°"-  grown  to  an  actual  amount  of  $417  mil- 

This  varied  by  the  program,  as  follows:  f^^^     ^^    ^^^^^^    jq    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^.y^j. 

Program :                                       miiH<L7  amount,  in  this  brief  period  of  time. 

Sec    207 $29.2  The   General  Accounting  Office  was 

Sec    213 1.1  able  to  analyze  five  of  the  six  largest 

Sec    221 ^fi^  active    multifamily    housing    programs 

Sec!  23\V._V_'_V_~_l           "--"!!I"  ]    23  5  concerning  their  reserve  deficiencies,  as 

Sec    232 I_!"I-'1".".I.      6  3  of  June  30, 1965,  as  follows: 


Program 

Reserve     ' 
requirement , 

Insurance 
reserves 

Reserve 
deficiency 

Sec.  207 

Sec.  213..   

Sec.  220... _. 

Sec.  221 

Sec.  231 

i 
130.2  ■ 
41.0 
47.3 
31.7  i 
25.0  ! 

-20.5 
1.4 
-11.4 
-13.5 
-15.5 

150.7 
39.6 
58.7 
45.2 
40.5 

Total 

275.2 

-59.5 

334.7 

While  I  understand  that  near-record 

amounts  of  mortgage  insurance  were 
wTitten  during  this  latter  period,  and 
that  this  was  done  as  to  higher  risk 
mortgages — that  is,  on  a  higher  ratio  of 
loan  to  the  total  property  value — at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Weitzel  testified  that  the 
losses  had  increased  significantly.  Mr. 
Weitzel  agreed  with  me  when  he  testi- 
fied that — 

with  this  widening  gap  and  the  increasing 
experience  of  losses,  this  situation  does  bear 
very  close  scrutiny. 

And  FHA  Commissioner  Philip  N. 
Brownstein,  who  testified  on  the  same 
day,  after  some  discussion  on  the  subject 
agreed  that  some  of  these  FHA  housing 
programs  which  are  aimed  at  social  ob- 
jectives are  indeed  "high  risk"  in  nature 
and  that,  quoting  Commissioner  Brown- 
stein : 

All  of  us  ought  to  recognize  that  then  It 
may  be  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  support  outside  the  reserves. 

This,  then,  is  what  was  showTi  as  the 
financial  picture  for  multifamily  housing 
programs  under  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

II.    SECTION    220    XJKBAN    RENEWAL    HOUSING 
BACKGROUND 

In  looking  at  the  relatively  brief  legis- 
lative history  behind  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  which  amended  the  earlier  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  of  1934  and,  amongst 
other  things,  created  the  urban  renewal 
program  through  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 220  thereto,  I  noted  that  the  main 
theme  running  throughout  the  Presiden- 
tial message  and  uncontested  floor  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  of  Congress  was 
for  the  FHA  to  insure  private  credit  to 
rehabilitate  and  to  construct  new  homes 
in  declining  neighborhoods  and  blighted 
and  slum  areas  in  the  various  communi- 
ties throughout  our  Nation. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
Senator  Homer  C.  Capehart,  succinctly 
stated  this  when  he  said  the  following  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  Jtme  3,  1954 : 

Its  purpose  Is  to  assist  in  rehabilitation  of 
existing  dwellings  and  construction  of  new 
dwellings  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Continuing,  Senator  Capehart  said: 
The  purpose  Is  to  clear  up  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  cities  and  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  slums.  The  Federal  Government,  In 
cooperation  with  cities  and  stateR.  will  be 
enabled  to  devise  plans  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  older  areas  .  .  .  (this)  affords 
an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  present  slum 
areas  and  to  prevent  slums  from  developing 
In  the  future. 

I  believe  the  intent  of  Congress  was 
expressed  clearly  enough  in  the  enact- 
ment of  section  220,  which  authorized 
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the  FHA  Comm'ssloner  to  insure  mort- 
gages on  prope.  ty  des'gned  for  the  elim- 
ination of  slams  ana  bliKhtcd  areaa  of 
our  cities.  12  United  States  Cede  1715 
Kia-g>.  And  while  I  believe  that  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
most  commendable,  on  the  other  hand  I 
question  whether  the  program  was  effi- 
ciently administered  and  whether  the 
congressional  intent  was  carried  out 
when  the  FHA  approved  of  the  mortgage 
insurance  for  the  -multiple  high-rise. 
Olympic-type  .-.wimming  pool,  under- 
ground garage,  doorman,  lu.xury-type" 
project,  with  equivalent  luxurious  rental 
prices,  Jcnown  as  the  Barnngton  Plaza 
in  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ni.    BARRINGTO.V    PLAZA 

This  project  was  selected  from  a  num- 
ber examined  by  the  subcommittee  star! 
to  establish  a  complete  case  history 
which,  at  the  sanie  time,  illustrates  a 
composite  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  section  220  urban  renewal  program 

A.    MOKTCVGE    INSURA.VCE    I.VCREASES 

Mr.  Dominic  Ruggiero,  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Supervisory  Auditor  as- 
signed to  our  staff,  testified  as  to  this 
high-rise  apartment  project  consisting 
of  one  27-story  structure,  two  17-story 
structures,  and  one  two-story  commercial 
structure,  all  within  a  5-acre  plot  in  a 
blighted  two-story  walkup  sector  of  West 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  known  as  the  Saw- 
telle  area. 

The  B.  C.  Deane  Co ,  a  responsible 
builder,  had  acquired  most  of  this  land 
on  a  nonassisted  basis  and  then  applied 
for  mortgage  Insurance  in  the  amount 
of  $12.5  million  in  May  of  1958.  The  Los 
Angeles-PHA  office  carefully  analyzed 
this  application  and  project  plan  and  in 
the  fall  of  1958  recommended  against  it 
because  of  the  competition,  questionable 
futiu^  occupancy,  and  inappropriate  lo- 
cation when  considering  the  neighbor- 
hood. However,  on  November  7,  1958  the 
Washlngton-PHA  national  office  over- 
ruled the  Los  Angeles-PHA  local  office  by 
recommending  acceptance  for  processing 
under  section  220.  which  was  done. 

This  pattern  of  the  Washlngton-PHA 
overruling  the  Los  Angeles-PHA  on  this 
project  continued  as  the  FHA-approved 
mortgage  insurance  went  up.  intermit- 
tently, to  $14  5  million,  $15  2  million, 
$18.7  million,  and,  finally  to  S18  6  mil- 
lion, from  March  of  1959  through  Jan- 
uary of  1963. 

Mr.  Ruggiero  also  testified  that  the 
Los  Angeles-PHA,  while  remaining  con- 
stantly opposed  to  the  foregoing  opera- 
tions, did  feel  that,  as  long  as  It  was  go- 
ing ahead  anyway,  the  very  maximum 
commitment  that  should  be  made  was 
$17.4  million.  However,  Mr.  C.  Pranklin 
Daniels,  then  Assistant  FHA  Commis- 
sioner for  Multifamily  Housing,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Instructed  Los  Angeles- 
PHA  to  process  the  application  'for  the 
highest  possible  commitment."  At  the 
same  t!me.  Daniels  had  an  appraiser 
sent  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  San  Pran- 
cifico-PHA  regional  office — although  Los 
Angeles  had  its  own  appraisers — and, 
much  to  Los  Angeles-PHA's  surprise,  the 
mortgage  insurance  in  the  amount  cf 
$18.6  million  was  granted  Daniels  told 
our  subcommittee  that  this  was  normal 
procedure  and  that  the  Los  Angeles  ap- 


praisers   had    the    reputation    of    beint; 
"very  conservative"  m  their  e.stimates 

B      0ErE.1MENT    OF    MORTGAGE     PAYMENTS 

The  same  pattern  was  followed  as  to 
the  deferment  of  mortgage  payments. 
Another  group  called  the  Lesser  Devel- 
opment Corp  ,  had  rtplaced  the  Deane 
Co  ,  by  June  ot  1961  By  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage  with  tiie  John  Hancock  Insur- 
ance Co  .  I. DC  was  to  pay  $16,195  in 
principal  and  $81,323  in  interest  monthly 
However,  on  July  1.  1962,  this  mortgage 
first  went  into  default  Upon  request  of 
the  Lesser  group,  and  over  the  continued 
objection  oi  the  Los  .Angcles-FHA  office, 
Washington-FHA  made  its  first  approval 
of  the  deferral  of  amortization  and  de- 
posits to  the  replacement  reserve  fund 
until  May  1.  1963  N'eedless  to  say.  this 
extension  -.vas  repeated,  again  until 
April  1.  1964,  and  until  April  1,  1965, 
when  the  Lesser  group  sold  the  project 
on  April  15,  1965— under  termc  which  I 
think  will  prove  interesting— to  an  orga- 
nization called  Barnngton  Plaza  Enter- 
prises, also  known  as  the  Ohio  group 

The  Ohio  group,  in  turn,  subsequently, 
defaulted  on  their  payments  and  on 
June  2.  1966,  the  John  Hancock  Co.  con- 
veyed the  property  to  the  FHA  per  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage  Interestingly 
enough,  staff  witnesses  indicated  that  the 
Lesser  group  made  one  payment  on  prin- 
cipal in  the  amount  of  $16,195  and  pay- 
ments on  interest  totaling  $134.07387 
The  Ohio  group  made  no  payments  on 
principal  and  the  FHA  indicated  that  the 
total  interest  payments  by  the  mortga- 
gors on  interest  amounted  to  $330,578. 
although  there  was  a  more  favorable  ad- 
justment made  by  John  Hancock  after 
the  hearings  However,  the  total  pay- 
ments on  principal  by  the  mortgagors 
remained  at  $16,195 

Significantly,  the  gist  of  the  objections 
to  these  extensions  by  the  Los  Angeles- 
PHA  office  were,  as  follows:  First,  vio- 
lation of  FHA  controls  by  both  mortga- 
gors: second,  very  few  payments  made 
by  the  mortgagors  and  very  little  infor- 
mation available  to  FHA  from  the  mort- 
gagors: third.  Les.ser  group  unsuccessful 
in  three  other  local  FHA  projects,  two  of 
the  projects  ending  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  US  attorney  re:  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings: fourth,  in  April  of  1964.  the 
mortgage  was  approximately  $1.2  million 
delinquent,  the  monthly  expenditure  re- 
quirements were  $211,000  as  compared 
with  a  monthly  income  of  $157,000.  or. 
in  other  words,  a  monthly  deficit  of 
$54,000:  fifth,  continuous  lack  of  good 
management,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Lesser  group 

As  to  this  latter  point,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  FHA  .Assistant  Commissioner 
Daniels  had  turned  down  the  Los  An- 
geles-PHA's request  to  require  Lesser  to 
hire  a  first-class  management  firm,  out 
of  their  own  funds,  stating: 

This  would  probably  be  too  severe  a  re- 
quirement for  Mr  Lesser  to  be  able  to  comply 
with   nnanclally 

When  the  Los  Angeles-FHA  office  per- 
sisted in  this  request.  Daniels  wrote  them 
on  April  29,  1964.  saying: 

If  In  your  opinion  there  has  been  any  grost 
mtsmanagfTnent  or  any  dishonesty  In  the  op- 
erations of  the  project,  then  please  let  us 
have  your  f\irther  advice 


At  this  point.  Mr.  Raymond  Lewis,  who 
headed  up  the  projects'  operations  sec- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles-FHA  office,  and 
who  had  been  cognizant  of  all  of  the 
earlier  communications,  "threw  up  hii 
hands."  testifying  that  "gross  misman- 
agement" meant  to  them,  "more  than 
mismanagement,"  and  so  nothing  was 
said  by  Los  Angeles-FHA  by  way  of  reply. 

C      LESSER    CBOVP 

The  "Lesser  Group  "  was  composed  of 
Mr  Louis  Lesser,  a  Los  Angeles  realty 
promoter,  and  his  brollier-in-law,  'Wil"- 
liam  Malat.  While  they  utilized  several 
corporate  names,  the  Lesser  Develop- 
ment Corp.— which  was  associated  with 
the  Barrington  Plaza — was  incorporated 
in  Nevada  with  the  aforementioned  indi- 
viduals as  the  principal  participants. 

Mr.  Ben  C.  Deane.  previously  men- 
tioned, told  our  subcommittee  staff  that 
as  the  building  developer  of  the  Barring- 
ton  Plaza,  his  company  was  very  much 
in  nf.ed  of  an  investment  developer 
r>eane  thought  that  Henry  Crown,  Chi- 
cago uidustrialist,  would  provide  the 
nece.ssary  equity  capital  but  Crown 
backed  out.  Beane's  private  study  had  in- 
dicated that  a  sponsor's  investment  of 
$2.6  million  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  fixtures,  carpeting,  and 
other  improvements.  It  was  represented 
to  Deane  that  Lesser  could  provide  this 
capital,  particularly  when  Lesser 's  finan- 
cial statements  were  reviewed.  Thereaf- 
ter. Lesser  and  Deane  joined  as  project 
cosponsors  in  late  1959. 

However,  soon  after  they  started  doing 
business  Lesser  failed  to  perfoiTn.  finan- 
cially. In  fact,  at  one  point  only  $15,000 
was  needed  for  the  project  but  Lesser 
could  not  finance  it.  Result:  Deane  had 
to  cosign  a  note  with  Lesser  in  order 
to  borrow  this  amoimt  from  a  bank. 

The  situation  deteriorated  so  much 
that  one  or  the  other  had  to  be  bought 
out  from  the  venture.  Deane  said  that 
Lesser  had  agreed  to  qtilt  but  later  re- 
fused to  when  he.  Lesser,  anticipated  the 
FHA  would  increase  the  mortgage  in- 
surance commitment — which  the  FHA 
did — so  as  to  make  additional  bank-fur- 
nished money  available  for  the  project 
CommLssioner  Daniels  thereafter  agreed 
that  one  of  the  parties  should  leave  the 
project.  Therefore,  in  a  meeting  in 
Daniel's  Washington  office  in  July  of 
1961 .  Deane  agreed  to  give  up  his  interest 
Reportedly,  he  received  from  $85,000  to 
$100,000  from  Lesser  and  Malat  for  it. 

D     CASH    DEPOSITS 

On  June  29,  1960.  the  Deane- Lesser 
combine  acceded  to  the  niA's  request  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  cash  deposit  in 
the  amount  of  $250,000  as  a  "debt  service 
requirement."  Ruggiero  said  that  the 
FHA  manual  defines  this  as  a  contingent 
fimd  to  meet  insufficient  "principal,  in- 
terest and  mortgage  premiums." 

However,  on  June  28.  1961,  William 
Malat  wrote  the  FHA  asking  to  waive 
this  cash  depo.sit  requirement,  calling  it 
one  of  the  considerations  agreed  to  with 
Assistant  Commissioner  Daniels  in  pur- 
chasing the  Deane  Interests.  FHA  agreed, 
contingent  upon  Lesser  and  Malat  ex- 
ecuting a  personal  indemnity  agreement 
or  letter  of  intent  which  would  give  "the 
FHA  substantially  the  same  protection  as 
the  cash  deposit  " 
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On  April  30,  1963 — 10  days  before  the 
final  closing — Los  Angeles-PHA  Director 
James  Berry  accepted  the  letter  of  in- 
tent, executed  by  William  Malat  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  that  the  Louis 
Lesser  Enterprises.  Inc..  would  "advance 
up  to  $250,000  to  the  Barrington  Plaza 
Corp ,  as  may  be  required  to  meet  con- 
tingencies or  obligations  for  which  proj- 
ect income  is  insufficient." 

Mr.  Daniels'  written  explanation  of 
this  to  Director  Berry,  dated  February  25, 
1965,  was  that  Lesser  had  agreed  to  buy 
out  Deane  and  that  a  payment  of  $182,- 
641  70  on  October  1,  1963.  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  partial  discharge  of  the 
Louis  Lesser  Enterprises,  Inc.'s  obliga- 
tions as  shown  in  the  letter  of  intent. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  shows,  how- 
ever, that  this  payment  consisted  of  $37,- 
585  for  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
and  $145,056.70  for  delinquent  hazard 
insurance  and  property  taxes,  neither  of 
the  latter  two  having  been  considered  by 
the  FHA  as  debt  service  requirements. 
In  fact,  the  total  of  $182,641.70  actually 
was  paid  after  the  project  went  into  de- 
fault on  May  1,  1963,  and  as  an  FHA  re- 
quirement to  be  met  before  one  of  the 
several  modification  agreements — this 
one  from  May  1,  1963,  to  April  1,  1964 — 
could  be  approved. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that,  whether 
or  not  the  relinquishment  of  the  $250,- 
000  cash  deposit  amounted  to  an  induce- 
ment to  buy  out  Deane,  it  appears  that 
Lesser  and  Malat,  through  the  vehicle 
of  their  Louis  Lesser  Enterprises  cor- 
poration, managed  to  substitute  a  con- 
tingent obligation  for  the  actual  return 
of  a  $250,000  cash  deposit.  And,  watching 
the  modus  operandi  of  these  two  in- 
dividuals, it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  the 
FHA  still  had  "substantially  the  same 
protection  as  a  cash  deposit." 

Mr.  Daniels'  explanation  is  also  some- 
what confusing.  Early  in  the  proceed- 
ings—in fact  on  June  26.  1959 — Los  An- 
geles-FHA wrote  FHA-Washington  to 
the  effect  that  this  .same  $250,000  was 
"quite  low  in  that  the  first  income  analy- 
sis which  indicates  a  net  return  of  $466,- 
000  is  approximately  $500,000  short  of 
the  debt  service  requirements,"  This  sit- 
uation never  did  improve;  in  fact,  the 
deficiencies  had  increased  to  $880,000  by 
March  of  1963.  Certainly  this  should  have 
put  the  FHA  on  notice.  Additionally,  if 
the  FHA  had  retained  this  as  a  cash 
deposit,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  $250,000— 
less,  perhaps  the  $37,585  that  had  been 
paid  for  mortgage  insurance  premiums — 
in  the  event  of  a  foreclosure,  which,  of 
course,  happened. 

In  fact,  the  hearings  and  the  report 
indicate  that  the  Los  Angeles-FHA  office 
told  our  GAO  representatives  that,  as  of 
the  time  of  our  hearings,  they  had  not 
attempted  to  collect  on  this  letter  of  in- 
tent because  they  considered  it  unen- 
forceable. If  this  is  the  case,  what  was 
the  use  of  entering  into  such  a  substitu- 
tional agreement  in  the  first  place? 

E     SALE    TO    THE    OHIO    GROUP 

Negotiations  started  in  early  1965  by 
the  "Lesser  Group"  with  a  combine 
known  as  the  '^Ohio  Group."  This  group 
was  composed/of  Mr.  Jack  Gordon. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  an  experienced  realtor 


and  longtime  acquaintance  of  Louis 
Lesser's,  and  two  young  insurance  sales- 
men, Hugh  W.  Grouse  n  and  Donovan  D. 
Karnes,  both  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  all  three 
as  general  partners.  Each  was  to  have  a 
12  •  2 -percent  interest  in  the  venture.  Two 
limited  partners  rounded  out  the  picture. 
They  were:  Mr.  William  B.  Hoyer,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  general  agent  of  the 
John  Hancock  Co. — 12  Vi  percent — and 
Attorney  John  P.  Coyne,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  trustee  representing  11  individ- 
uals and  one  corporation — 50  percent. 
Grordon  died  in  September  of  1965. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment, dated  April  15,  1965.  this  group — 
actually  known  as  Barrington  Plaza 
Enterprises — agreed  to  take  title  to  the 
Barrington  Plaza,  subject  to  the  unpaid 
principal  of  $18,588,306  together  with 
accrued  interest  in  the  amount  of  $1,755,- 
266.84. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  few 
months  later  the  Los  Angeles  FHA  ap- 
praised the  project  and  established  its 
market  value  in  July  1965  as  between 
$15  and  $17  million. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  were:  First, 
$10,000  in  cash  as  escrow  for  closing 
costs;  second,  80  shares  of  stock  in  a 
2800  Corp.,  Ohio,  valued  also  at  $10,000; 
third,  a  parcel  of  business  property 
owned  by  Gordon  in  lieu  of  $90,000  in 
cash  which  BPE  was  also  supposed  to 
put  in  escrow;  fourth,  six  parcels  of  Ohio 
land,  belonging  to  the  BPE  limited  part- 
ners, with  an  alleged  value  of  $1,237,550; 
fifth,   promissory  note  from  the  Ohio 


group  to  the  Lesser  interests  in  the 
amoimt  of  $300,000.  together  with  a  col- 
lateral agreement  giving  Lesser  the  right 
to  cancel  the  promissory  note  in  return 
for  an  undivided  25-percent  interest  in 
the  Barrington  Plaza. 

Lesser  told  John  Hancock  that  he  had 
not  retained  any  interest  in  the  property. 
This  also  was  not  revealed  to  the  FHA. 
And  Gordon  also  stated  the  seller  had 
retained  no  interests  in  a  letter  dated 
February  19,  1965. 

Thus,  although  the  Ohio  group  was 
ostensibly  paying  a  considerable  amount 
for  whatever  equity  Lesser  and  Malat 
had  in  the  Barrington  Plaza,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  they  did  jiot  put  up 
hardly  any  "hard  cash"  for  it.  When  the 
project  was  finally  foreclosed  on  June  2, 
1966,  the  amount  of  principal  due  was 
still  $18,588,305  while  the  accrued  inter- 
est had  grown  to  the  unbelievable  amount 
of  $3,678,404.  However,  some  posthear- 
ings  adjustments  by  the  Jbhn  Hancock 
Co.  brought  the  total  cash  and  deben- 
ture figure  down   to  $20,758,413.68. 

Again,  FHA-Washington  approved  of 
this  transfer  sale  against  the  expressed 
recommendations  of  disapproval  by 
FHA-Los  Angeles. 

The  rumors  that  the  Barrington  Plaza 
was  purchased  by  the  Ohio  group  to  be 
used  as  a  tax  shelter  were  well  founded, 
because  Mr.  Ruggiero  examined  the  Bar- 
rington Plaza  1965  partnership  income 
tax  return  and  summarized  the  amounts 
of  capital  investments,  withdrawals,  and 
tax  losses,  in  the  following  manner: 


Gordon 
(12^2  percent) 

Crouse 
(12)2  percent) 

(12 

Karnes 
'  2  percent) 

Hoyer 
(I2H  percent) 

Coyne,  trustee 
(50  percent) 

Capital 

"$90,000.00  ' 
750.00 

"$118,455.10 

Investments 

$750.  00 

$750.  00 

$750.  00 

Total 

Withdrawals 

90.750.00 

32. 147.  34 

-128,081.34 

750.  00 

17.060.83 

'-128,081.34 

750.00 
=  14.060.84 
128,081.34 

750.00 

32.  300.  00 

'  -128,081.34 

118,455.10 

Tax  losses 

-512,325.77 

'  Denotes  property. 

-'  Karnes  had  reported  a  business  Income  of  $7,942.03  but  advised  us  In  August  ol  1966  that  he  was  filing  an  aniended  return. 

>  Crouse  benefitted  by  about  $3,700  from  the  tax  loss  In  1965,  and  had  a  carryover  loss  ol  $101,046  64 

<  Indications  are  that  this  tax  loss  allowed  Hoyer  to  avoid  probable  payment  of  about  $47,500  In  tax  liabilities. 


r.  ACTivrriES  or  the  ohio  group 

FHA  witnesses  had  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Crouse  and  Karnes  were 
members  of  the  $1  million  life  insurance 
club,  as  salesmen,  and  that  they  were 
skilled  in  public  relations.  The  Los  An- 
geles-FHA ofHce  had  stressed  the  need 
for  good  management  but  Crouse  and 
Karnes  admitted  in  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  they  had 
no  management  experience.  Also,  Mr. 
Daniels  had  testified  that  the  late  Jack 
Gordon  was  experienced  in  real  estate. 
Interestingly  enough,  Lesser  and  Malat 
told  us  that  Gordon  got  a  commission 
"out  of  the  deal." 

In  any  event,  the  testimony  of  other 
GAO  staff  members  also  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee — Messrs.  Robert  Dumont 
and  Jack  Paradise — established  several 
irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio 
group,  primarily  concerning  Crouse  and 
Karnes. 

Not  ony  did  Crouse  and  Karnes,  along 
with  their  attorney,  Mr.  Arnold  Provisor. 
have  Barrington  Plaza  project  fimds  in 
nine  different  Los  Angeles  area  bank  ac- 
counts, but  they  violated  FHA  regula- 
tions by  mishandling  and  also  failing  to 


separate  funds  in  what  was  known  as 
a  security  deposit  account. 

This  account  is  an  accimitilation  of  de- 
posits— usually  1  month's  rent — made  by 
each  tenant  and  held  in  trust  for  the 
tenant  tmtil  such  time  as  the  tenant  ter- 
minates the  lease  and  then  is  refimded 
such  part  as  is  due  and  owing  over  any 
charges  that  may  have  resulted  during 
the  tenancy. 

This  accoimt  had  grown  to  about 
$100,000  during  the  tenure  of  Deane  and 
Lesser,  as  of  January  31.  1964.  Although 
a  shortage  of  some  $50,000  was  there- 
after detected  by  an  FHA  audit  dated 
February  19,  1965,  this  deficiency  was 
made  up  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  April 
15,  1965,  sale  to  the  Ohio  group,  the 
Lesser  group  transferred  $115,403.67  in 
security  deposits.  Crouse  and  Karnes 
thereafter  transferred  this  amount  to 
their  United  California  Bank  account  at 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  into  a  "security  de- 
posit" account. 

Subsequently,  only  about  $6,000  from 
said  accoimt  was  ever  traced  as  having 
been  returned  to  the  Barrington  Plaza 
tenants.  Almost  all  of  the  remainder  was 
withdrawn  at  various  times  and  used  in 
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various  ways  by  Karnes  and  C rouse  m  a 
•'Round  Robin-  operation  involving  their 
many  other  bank  accounts  so  that  on 
May  31.  196e— 2  days  before  the  fore- 
closure took  place— Grouse  wrote  a  check 
for  $17,244.91  which  left  a  balance  of 
$129.06  In  the  aforementioned  security 
deposit  accoiuit." 

Karnes  and  Grouse  had  a  clever  ru^e 
for  this,  however  They  announced  to 
the  Harrington  Plaza  tenants  that  they 
could  apply  their  security  deposits  on 
their  June  1966  rent  This  would  make 
the  month  "rent  free'  for  the  tenant.. 
More  than  that,  it  would  relieve  Karne-; 
and  Grouse  of  the  necessity  of  returning 
approximately  $100,000  to  them,  partic- 
ularly with  foreclosure  imminent  At  the 
time  of  our  hearings,  the  FHA  was  still 
looking  into  this  Interesting  innovation 
of  "1  month  free  apartment  rentals 

Under  the  terms  of  the  forbearance 
agreement,  Grou.se  and  Karnes  were  re- 
quired to  report  all  monthly  income  and 
expenditures  to  the  FHA  Dumont  and 
Paradise  learned  that,  not  only  was  thus 
not  done,  but  considerable  amounts  from 
the  Harrington  Plaza  Enterprises'  oper- 
ating accounts  and  security  deposit  ac- 
count were  being  diverted  into  secret— 
or  unknown  to  the  FHA— accounts  in  the 
previously  mentioned  nine  banks  used  by 
the  partners. 

In  November  of  1965.  $30,000  was  so 
diverted,  with  the  check  used  to  with- 
draw said   funds  being   marked  "Void 
in  the  monthly  report  to  the  FHA.  Also. 
another  $137,070  was  so  diverted  by  cash 
withdrawals,   transfers   to   per.sonal   ac- 
counts, payments  on  personal  note.s  of 
Grouse's  and  Karnes  .  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  u.sed  to  purchase  a  colored 
TV   set.   airline    tickets,   and   so    forth 
Additionally,    there    was    a    withdrawal 
of  project  funds  amounting  to  some  $46.- 
900    the  largest   portion   of   which   was 
traced  to  the  payment  oi  personal  notes 
in  Ohio,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  notes 
having  been  used  to  pay  premiums  on 
Ule  insurance   policies   in   the   separate 
amounts   of    $800,000   on   each   general 
partner. 

In  the  event  of  the  partners  death. 
one-half  was  to  be  paid  to  his  surviving 
spouse,  one-half  to  the  partnership.  This 
insurance  only  pertained  to  Grouse  and 
Karnes,  however 

Additionally,    Dumont    and    Paradise 
found   several    instances   where   Grou.se 
and  Karnes  had    milked  '  the  Barring- 
ton  Plaza  project,  for  their  own  benefit 
For  example,  they  found  that  from  Jan- 
uary  1966  through  April   1966,  account 
cards   for   66   tenants   were    falsified    to 
cover  the  omission  of  credit  entries  for 
rent  payments  totaling  $26,087— which, 
of  course,  were  not  reported  to  the  FHA 
Also,  the  BPE  boiikkeep -r  gave  the  sub- 
conimittee  an  affidavit  saying  chat  Grouse 
and  Karnes  had  given  her  instructions 
to  "enter  adjustments  '  on  several  room 
cards,  including  a  writeoff  involving   a 
commercial  tenant  in  the  amount  of  $10- 
000.  She  had  previously  worked  for  the 
project's  accountant. 

When  she  became  alarmed,  she  talked 
to  and  received  adviee  from  him  to  do  as 
requested  but  to  make  a  note  of  everv- 
thlng,  particularly  when  the  instructions 
were  verbal.  Her  affidavit  stated  tha:  she 
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had  14  different  notes  from  which  she 
was  ordered  to  make  52  adjustments  She 
found  that  .several  Grouse  and  Karnes 
checks  were  used  to  defray  personal  ex- 
penses—department stores,  eating  estab- 
lishments, and  .so  forth-but  w^ere  re- 
corded a.s  project  disbursements.  She  also 
found  a  57. 500  check  to  Attorney  Arnold 
Provi.sor  without  Provi.sor  having  sub- 
mitted    any     statement     for     .services 

rendered  „  .        ,    ^  ,j 

Lastly  one  rental  -tradeoff  included 
a  situation  where  a  tenant  bet  S300  on 
the  outcome  of  the  UCLA-Mtchican 
State  Rose  Bowl  came  m  Januarv-  1966 
The  tenant  rented  a  $400-i)er-month 
apartment,  but  when  he  won  the  bet 
Kan-ies  gave  hiin  Februarv's  rent  free 

This  then,  was  the  type  of  operation 
that  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Lesser  De- 
velopment Gorporation. 

F.     LOSS     TO     US.     COVZBNMENT 

During    the    course    of    the    hearings. 
there   were   some   indications   that    the 
loss  to  the  U.S  Government  on  the  Bar- 
rington  Plaza  might  run  as  hi«h  as  $b 
million  becau.se  the  FHA  would  have  to 
refinance  the  project    In  that  regard.  I 
also  note  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Mondav,  May  29,  1967.  indicated  that 
the  Barnngton  Plaza  has  been  sold  to 
Tragniew    Inc  .  a  Los  Angeles  real  esl&U' 
firm   for  $21  2  million,  which  would  tend 
to  ne^^ale  the  proposition  that  such  a  $6 
million  loss  would  occur  However,  I  have 
our   distinguished    chairman's   explana- 
tion of  the  vei-v  liberal  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Tiagniew  sale  before  me 
and  I  cannot   help  but   think   that  the 
earlier  forecast  will  prove,  in  the  point 
of  time,  to  be  the  correct  one 

In  any  event,  the  possibility  of  a  $b 
million  loss  on  the  project  was  not 
strongly  refuted  during  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  In  fact,  when  asked  if  this 
anticipated  loss  was  a  justified  expendi- 
ture Mr  Daniels  told  our  .subcommittee 
that  he  felt  VVashington-FHAs  decision 
to  go  ahead  and  to  subsequently  approve 
of  the  modifications  was  sound,  consist- 
ent with  the  high-risk  urban  renewal 
program  Gommissioner  Brownstein 
echoed  e.s.sentially  the  .same  thine,  em- 
phasizing the  social  objective  of  bringing 
back  the  central  city  and  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  slum  areas. 

At     the     same     time,     Gommi.ssioner 
Brown.steln    minimized   the    role   of   the 
Los  Angeles-FHA  office,  stating  that  "the 
technical     people"     were    overruled     by 
Washington-FHA   and   that  the    record 
was  not  .so  clear  as  he  would  have  liked 
it  to  be.  However,  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings is  clear  and  is  replete  with  docu- 
mentation that   every   pertinent  section 
of  the  Lt)s  Angeles  offic^-the  appraiser, 
the  underwriter,  the  operations  branch, 
and  the  Director— were  all  consistently 
oppo.sed   to   this   projtx-t   becau.se  it  was 
not  economical   nor   feasible    I  have  to 
agree  with  that  record,  that  the  Wash- 
ington-FHA office  erred  in  their  decision 
to  consistently  overrule  the  Los  Angeles- 
FHA   office — the   people    closest    to    the 

scetie 

And  I  also  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
this  project  was  not  what  the  Gongress 
had  in  mind  when  it  enacted  the  urban 
renewal  legislation.  The  record  indicates 
that  this  project  was  designed  for  luxu- 


rious living.  Rents  ranged  from  an  un- 
furnished efficiency  at  $165  per  month 
to  a  furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
at  approximately  $600  per  month.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  the  brochure  dis- 
tributed by  the  Lesser  promoters  ex- 
plains the  story  of  the  purpose  for  this 
project  pretty  well  when  it  says,  as 
follows: 

Some  Special  Featxires  and  Outstanding 
Points  of  Interest  Concerning  the  Barrlngtoa 
Plaza. 

B.UTlngton  Plaza  will  be  the  tallest  resi- 
dential structure  in  Southern  California  or 
anywhere  In  the  country  west  of  Chicago. 
Biirrington  Plaza  Is  the  largest  .-mgle  private 
owned  building  construction  job  ever 
awarded  In  Southern  California  Barrlngtoa 
Plaza  represents  the  largest  single  loan  com- 
mitment ever  made  In  the  25-year  history  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a 
commitment  made  through  the  U^s  .^ngelej 
Office  of  FHA  for  a  total  of  $16,702,500  i  Note: 
This  ultimately  went  up  to  $18,604,500.) 


Tlie  project  is  the  first  high-rise  urban 
renewal  project  In  the  West,  Barrington 
Plasa  iL-iU  provide  luxury  apartment  Imng 
for  an  anticipated  population  of  2500  people 
in  a  tot,U  of  712  units  and  featuring  all 
.services  available  In  the  finest  hotels 

After  reading  this  brochure.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  former  Senator 
Herbert  Lehman,  of  New  York,  when  he 
stated  in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Gommittee's  Report  No.  1472  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  section  220 
legislation: 

Cert^ilnly.  the  experimental  program  c! 
mortgage  Insurance.'  while  It  has  my  gen- 
eral support,  in  the  absence  of  alternative 
means,  will  be  of  little  avail  In  supplying 
housing  for  low-lncomo  famllleci  in  and  nea: 
the  large  centers  of  population  .  .  . 

In  fact,  the  real  incongruity  is  that  the 
Barrington  Plaza  did  not  measure  up  to 
completely  luxurious  living  at  all.  ever. 
thouKh  It  was  intended  for  that  purpose 
Testimony  indicated  that  the  closet 
.space  was  woefully  indequate.  the  second 
bathroom  was  much  loo  small,  every  unit 
irrespective  of  size  contained  one  wa.. 
air  conditioner— installed  after  the 
building  was  constructed— and  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  buildings  leaked  wher. 
subjected  to  heavy  rainfall.  In  such 
"neither  fish  nor  fowl"  circumstances,  no 
one  could  survive. 

IV.    OTHER    SECTION    220    PROJECTS 

While  it  is  true  that  our  subcommit- 
tee onlv  took  a  look  in-depth  at  one  sec- 
tion 220  urban  renewal  project,  due  K 
the  relatively  short  length  of  time  allo- 
cated—and realizing  that  testimow 
from  both  former  and  present  Goverr.- 
ment  officials  suggested  that  we  look  a. 
the  other  section  220  projects  befoK 
making  a  judgment  as  to  the  success  o. 
the  program— I  think  it  is  important  tc 
examine  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Alphoffif 
F  Galabrese.  veteran  subcommittee  ir.^ 
vestmator.  concerning  .such  other  section 
220  projects  m  the  inventory. 

In  fact.  I  have  taken  subcommitt« 
exhibit  No.  7  from  the  hearings  and  I  at 
placing  It  in  toto  in  my  remarks  at  tW 
ixjint  due  to  its  importance  to  this  su^ 
ject.  Mr.  Galabrese  testified  about  it^>- 
.some  length.  It  is  entitled.  "Section  Ji 
Projects  in  Financial  Difficulty,"  and  • 
shows  the  following : 
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Exhibit  No.  7 
,Sfc.  iifO  projects  in  financial  difficulty  (as  of  Apr.  1,  1965,  and  Apr.  1,  1966) 


As  of  Apr.  1, 
1965 


As  of  Apr.  1, 
1966 


Increase  (or 
decrease) 


Total  proiecls  insured: 

Proiects      .-     

Mortgage  amount 

Proiects  in  financial  difficulty: 

Proiecls    -.- 

Mortgage  amount 

Calego'ies  ol  financial  difficulty: 
1   ■'  *"" 


Modi'ication  agreements; 

Pioje:ts       .     .     -. 

Mortgage  amount 

2.  Mortgages  n  default  under  forbearance  agreements: 

Protects - 

Mortgage  amount , 

3  Foreclosures  pending: 

Proiecls  .       

Mortgage  amount > 

4  Assignments  pending: 

Proiects         

Mortgage  amount - 

5  Assigned  mortgages: 

Proiecls       - 

Mortgage  amount 

6  Title  con»eyed  (pioied  turned  oyer  to  FHA); 

Proiects 

Mortgage  amount 

7.  Current  defaults. 

Proiecls        

Mortgage  amount 


212 

$790,411,754 

59 
$269,026,710 

29 
$157,271,212 


$68,695. 


11 

100 

0 
0 


$543,900 

12 
$36,973,098 

1 
$79,600 


$5, 463, 800 


240 
$885,99X647 

71 
$359, 508, 160 

35 
$214,548,562 


$29,676,900 

8 
$40,637,400 

0 
0 

16 
$44,869,398 


$1,962,100 


$27,814,300 


28 
$95,581,893 

12 
$90,481,450 


$57,277,350 

(7) 
($39,018,200) 

8 
$40, 637.  400 

(2) 
($543, 900) 


$7, 896. 300 

1 
$1,882,500 


$22,351,500 


The  table,  prepared  from  the  internal 
reports  of  the  FHA's  Urban  Renewal  Di- 
vision and  their  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  covers  the  period  from  April 
1,  1965,  through  April  1,  1966, 

The  chart  shows  that  the  numbers  of 
FHA-insured  projects  in  financial  diffi- 
culty, as  of  April  1,  1965,  numbered  59 
out  of  a  total  of  212  which  represented 
$269,026,710  out  of  a  possible  $790,411,- 
754.  However,  exactly  1  year  later  the 
number  of  projects  in  financial  difficulty 
rose  to  71  out  of  a  total  of  240  which 
represented  $359,508,160  out  of  a  total 
of  5885.993,647.  Thus,  the  ntimber  in 
financial  difficulty  increased  by  12,  and 
in  dollar  amount  by  $90,481,450— in  1 
year's  time. 

Mr.  Galabrese  also  explained  that,  al- 
though the  number  of  mortgages  in  de- 
fault imder  forbearance  agreements  de- 
creased by  seven — or  $39,018,200  less — 
during  this  same  1-year  period,  never- 
theless the  number  of  foreclosures  pend- 
ing increased  from  zero  to  eight  during 
this  time — or  an  increase  of  $40,637,000. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  this  practically 
amounted  to  a  transfer  of  funds  from 
one  category  to  another  with  no  material 
improvement  to  the  program  resulting 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Galabrese  also  explained  that  of 
the  212  total  section  220  projects  as  of 
April  1.  1965.  135  of  them  were  of  the 
elevator  or  high-rise  description — like 
the  Barnngton  Plaza.  Also,  of  the  71 
projects  in  financial  difficulty  as  of 
April  1.  1966.  52  of  them  were  also  ele- 
vator or  high-rise  in  composition. 

I  believe  the  remainder  of  the  chart 
pretty  much  speaks  for  itself  but  It  is 
worth  noting  that,  as  to  the  last  entry 
on  the  chart  entitled.  "Gurrent  defaults," 
as  of  April  1.  1965.  there  were  only  four 
projects  involving  $5,463,000  in  this  cate- 
gory while  a  year  later  there  were  six 
projects  involving  $27,814,300  so  listed. 
This  is  the  most  serious  category  of  all 
and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Bar- 
rington Plaza  was  not  included  in  these 
calculations  as  it  was  not  finally  fore- 
closed until  June  2,  1966. 


Under  these  circumstances,  then,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the 
Bari'ington  Plaza  case  was  an  objective 
illustration  of  the  problems  encountered 
and  the  deficiences  reflected  in  the  sec- 
tion 220  urban  renewal  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  obviously  has  been  growing 
into  more  financial  difQculty  and  into 
an  insurance  reserve  deficit  position. 
V.  coMMErrrs 

I  think  the  recommendation  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  effect  that  the  FHA 
make  economic  soundness  a  primary 
standard  in  determining  the  worthiness 
of  high-rise,  luxury-type  urban  renewal 
projects  is  an  excellent  one,  as  I  have 
just  shown  the  large  number  of  such 
high-rise  projects  within  the  section  220 
urban  renewal  program  which  are  in 
some  form  of  financial  difficulty.  Cer- 
tainly, too,  the  luxury  aspect  of  the  sec- 
tion 220  program  must  be  eliminated 
because  there  Is  adequate  financing 
available  elsewhere  to  provide  truly  lux- 
urious accommodations  for  those  who 
can  afford  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  belong  in  this  type  of  an 
operation.  Section  220  projects  should 
mean  moderate,  nonluxury  type  facil- 
ities. 

I  am  also  in  accord  with  another  rec- 
ommendation made  by  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  members,  to  the  effect 
that  HUD  and  the  FHA  give  adequate 
attention  to  economic  feasibility  in  eval- 
uating multifamily  projects  designed  for 
low-cost  housing  and  avoid  approval  of 
projects  which  have  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  meeting  their  mortgage  obliga- 
tions. 

Early  in  my  remarks,  I  showed  that 
591  of  3,601  projects  in  the  six  major  ac- 
tive FHA  programs  were  in  some  form  of 
financial  difficulty  £is  of  December  31, 
1965.  This  represented  $1.3  billion  of  a 
total  of  $5.7  billion.  Of  this  total,  56  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  projects 
out  of  a  total  of  398  such  projects  were 
in  financial  difficulty  as  of  the  same 
date.  This,  in  turn,  represented   $86.4 


million  out  of  a  total  of  $621.9  million  in 
what  is  known  as  the  section  221  pro- 
gram. 

I  recognize  that  some  financial  diffi- 
culties may  occur  when  social  objectives 
are  woven  into  such  a  program.  But  even 
when  these  social  objectives  are  evident, 
the  FHA  should  make  every  effort  to 
place  the  projects  containing  them  on  a 
sound  business  basis — with  customer  re- 
sponsibility attached.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  should  never  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  any  of  their  programs,  one- 
by-one,  go  marching  down  the  financial 
drain. 

VI.    LEGISLATION 

Our  distinguished  chairman  intro- 
duced S.  1249,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  further  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
surance of  certain  mortgages,  in  the 
Senate  on  March  10,  1967.  Senator 
McGlellan  explained  the  bill  in  some 
detail  at  that  time  and  he  has  referred 
to  it  again  today  in  his  remarks  accom- 
panying the  filing  of  this  subcommittee 
report.  Therefore,  I  will  simply  comple- 
ment those  remarks  by  listing  here  what 
I  deem  to  be  the  purpose  of  each  portion 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  These  are, 
as  follows: 

1 

Re:  Section  235(a)  (b).  "Modifications 
in  Terms  of  Insured  Mortgages  Govering 
Multifamily  Projects." 

This  pertains  to  extensions  of  time  or 
modification  of  the  terms  of  the  FHA 
mortgage  re:  multifamily  housing,  and 
the  fact  that  all  project  income  beyond 
expenses  must  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
mortgagors  whenever  this  occurs  with 
the  FHA's  approval.  Interested  persons 
are  placed  under  similar  restrictions. 

Purpose;  To  prevent  the  "milking"  of 
project  funds  by  a  mortgagor,  or  other 
interested  person,  in  such  situations 
where  the  FHA  has  an  insurance  com- 
mitment with  same  and  where  the  multi- 
family  housing  project  is  in  financial 
difficulty. 

2 

Re:  Section  228.  "Contractor's  Gost 
Certification. " 

This  pertains  to  the  certification  of 
costs  as  to  materials  and  services  by  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  before  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  is  granted  to  an 
otherwise-eligible  project. 

Purpose:  To  remedy  an  existing  prob- 
lem which,  in  turn,  arose  from  amending 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The 
amendment  was  aimed  at  prohibiting 
insured  mortgage  proceeds  from  being 
used  to  provide  excess  profits  for  the 
project  sponsors  by  requiring  the  spon- 
sors to  certify  the  actual  costs  incurred 
in  the  construction  of  a  project.  However, 
for  such  a  project  cost  certification  to  be 
meaningful,  the  FHA  should  also  know 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work  performed 
by  subcontractors,  particularly  when 
they  perform  a  substantial  part  of  the 
entire  project  as  is  often  the  case.  The 
$100,000  figure  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween mandatory  and  discretionary  re- 
porting— to  the  Secretary  of  HUD — ap- 
pears to  be  a  judgment  factor  based  upon 
reason  and  practical  experience. 

Re:  Section  532.  "Audit  and  Examina- 
tion of  Books  and  Records." 
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This  pertains  lo  the  project  owr.ers 
and  managers  making  binding  agree- 
ments to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  US 
Comptroller  to  have  access,  for  audit 
and  examination  purposes,  to  all  perti- 
nent books  and  records  of  such  projects, 
before  FHA  insurance  is  granted  lo  them. 

Purpose:  To  clarify  some  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  and  the  Comptroller  General  have 
the  authority  to  examine  such  records, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  being  able 
to  take  a  look  at  records  of  the  project 
whose  mortgage  is  being  insured  with 
Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  are  good. 
constructive  steps  in  the  right  direction 
for  these  multifamily  housing  programs 
Other  Instances  of  irregularities  in  the 
programs  crop  up  in  the  Nation's  news- 
papers from  time  to  time  While  our  sub- 
committee staff  is  presently  busy  on 
other  matters,  I  would  hope  that  furthtr 
inquiry  into  this  vast  field  of  Federal 
public  housing  could  be  made  so  that  ad- 
ditional legislative  proposals  might  be 
developed  in  order  to  streamline  the  pro- 
grams and  to  protect  the  publics  inter- 
est at  the  same  time. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read   the   f^rst 
time,   and   by   unanimous   consent,    the 
second  time,  aind  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  MONDA1.E 

S.  2033.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Mb>s  Farl- 
dah  Ya«seri;  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN 

S.  2034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kennle  E 
Ashton:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  or  that  the  individual  be  reim- 
bursed; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HART 

8.3036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ai:i 
Kalllo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    DOMINICK    (for   himself   and 

Mr.     MclNTYREl 

S.  2037.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  optometry  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  D^iminick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headlnc;  > 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York 

S.  2038.  A  bill  to  discharge  the  States  from 
the  obligation  of  repayment  of  money  de- 
posited with  them  under  the  act  of  June  23. 
1836;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Kennedy  of  New 
York    when    he    introduced    the    above    bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF 

S.  2039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  loan  guar- 
antee reserve  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.   RANDOLPH    <for  himself    Mr 
Cooper,  and  Mr    Nelson  i 

S.  2040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  and  Installation  cf 
works  and  measures  for  'he  control  and  pre- 
vention of  damages  resulting  from  erosion 
of  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  exist- 
ing State,  county,  and  other  rural  roads  and 


n.ghways.  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unreslored 
or  unrehabilltated  surface  or  strip  mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

I  ijee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kandolhh  when  he 
inrnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana    i  for  him- 
self and  Mr    Curtis)  . 
S     2041.    A    bill    to   amend    title    28    of    the 
United  Stntfrs  Code.     Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"    to    Include    provisions    relating 
to   the  US    Tax  Court,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses,   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Long  of  Louisiana 
when    he   introduced    the   abo.e    bill,    which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  j 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY 
S    2042    A   bill   to  amend   section  4063   of 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954;    to  the 
Commltree  on  Finance 
By   Mr    BURDICK 
S     2043     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of     1954    to    provide    that    a 
larmer     i.)r     fisherman  i      shall     have     until 
March   15    Instead  of  only  until  February  15 
as  at  present,   to  tile  an  Income  tax  return 
which    also    satisfies    the    requlrement.s    re- 
lating  to  declarations   of   estimated    tax;    to 
the   Committee  on   Finance 

By  Mr  DIRKriEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  KrrHEL) 
S.  2044  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tarld  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  in  certain 
airtight  containers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DiRitsEN  when  he 
lntr(xluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  DODD 
S  2045  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesarina 
Mirtlni  Merlonghl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    McCLELLAN 
S  2046     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jack    L 
Good;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr    MAGNUSON    (by   request) 
S  2047     A    bill    to    exempt    certain    vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  from  the  re- 
quirements   of    certain    laws;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Commerce, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  SENATE  AS  TO  THE  DE- 
SIRABILITY OF  A  STABLE  AND 
DURABLE  PEACE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE   EAST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  <for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr,  Allott.  Mr  B.aker.  Mr,  Bayh, 
Mr  Bennett,  Mr  Bible.  Mr  Brewster, 
Mr  Brooke,  Mr  Burdick.  Mr  Cannon, 
Mr  Case.  Mr  Church  Mr  Clark,  Mr 
Cooper.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Dominick.  Mr  Er- 
viN,  Mr  FoNC,  Mr  Griffin.  Mr  Hansen, 
Mr  Harris,  Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr  Lm'Sche.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr  McGee,  Mr  McGovern,  Mr  McIn- 
tyre,  Mr.  MoND\LE.  Mr  Monroney.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr,  Morton.  Mr  Mess.  Mr  Mur- 
phy. Mr  Muskie.  Mr  Nelson.  Mr  Pas- 
tore,  Mr  Pearson  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Prouty. 
Mr  Pro.xmire.  Mr  Randolph,  Mr, 
RiBiroFF.  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Smathers. 
Mr.s  Smith.  Mr  Stennis.  Mr  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr  Yarborough. 
Mr  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr  Cotton,  Mr 
Fannin,  Mr  Spong,  Mr  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 


Kuchel.  and  Mr,  Jordan  of  Idaho  i  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S  Res,  143'  looking 
toward  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  was  referred  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr,  Symington, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  OP- 
TOMETRY OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr  Mt  Intyke  i ,  I  am  pleased 
lo  introduce  a  bill  lo  correct  a  serious 
inequity  which  exists  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Of  the  four  health  professions,  whose 
training  is  recognized  by  the  U.S  Office 
of  Education  and  whose  members  are 
licen.scd  in  every  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  clinically  examine,  pre- 
scribe, and  correct  human  deficiencies, 
one  receives  treatment  in  our  armed 
services  which  is  less  than  commensurate 
with  tl.e  cor.tribution  which  it  makes. 
The  four  professions  arc:  physicians, 
dentists,  veterinarians,  and  optometrists. 
Of  the  four,  only  the  medical  doctor 
spends  more  years  in  preparation  than 
any  of  the  other  three.  Yet,  the  medical 
doctor,  the  dentist,  and  the  veterinarian 
enter  military  service  at  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  receive  incentive  pay  amount- 
ing to  $100  per  month  in  addition  to  their 
beginning  base  pay.  The  fourth  profes- 
sion, the  optometrist,  who  spends  the 
same  number  of  years  to  attain  his  pro- 
fessional competency  as  the  veterinarian 
or  the  dentist,  is  penalized  upon  hie  en- 
trance into  the  service  of  our  country. 

The  optometrist  is  asked  to  enter  mili- 
tary service  as  a  first  lieutenant  and  Is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  professions  who 
does  not  receive  incentive  pay, 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
good  vision  is  vital  to  our  ability  to  per- 
form our  assigned  task.  This  is  especially 
true  of  our  military  forces. 

Lt.  Gren.  William  W.  Dick.  Jr..  chief 
of  research  and  development  of  the  U.S. 
Anny.  characterized  the  need  for  good 
vi.sion  most  succinctly  when  he  said  re- 
cently: 

In  recent  yeaxs  the  Army  l!.t.->  Ih-cm  teach- 
ing that  there  are  three  basic  elements  to 
successful  combat  operations  a  unit  of  any 
size — from  a  squad  to  a  field  army — must 
be  able  to  shoot,  to  move,  and  to  com- 
municate 

Idclly— 

General  Dick  continued — 

each  of  these  elements — fire  power,  mobility, 
and  communications,  is  equallv  achievable, 
TTie  most  cteadlv  weapons  can  be  highly  in- 
effpctive  if  '  1  I  they  cannot  be  moved  quickl;.' 
to  the  proper  place  at  the  time  needed,  i2i 
the  word  to  mo'. e  to  the  proper  place  fails 
to  re.'ich  the  unit,  and  \i\  Instriirtiuns  as  to 
the  location  and  nature  of  the  target  can- 
not be  communicated  to  the  unit. 

To  this  statement.  General  Dick  added 
the  following: 

Actually,  there  is  an  Implied  fourth  factor 
to  add  to  those  three,  and  General  Johnson 
shortly  after  becoming  Chief  of  Staff  saw  fit 
to  take  this  factor  out  of  the  implied  status 
.md   elevate  it   to  equal  status.   He   directed 
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the  Army  staff  to  add  •seeing"  to  the  other 
three  functions. 

Mr.  President,  the  optometrists  serv- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces  are  dedicated 
to  an  active  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  giving  our  fighting  men  and  women 
the  best  possible  and  most  eflBcient  vision 
for  their  individual  military  assign- 
ments. Theirs  is  not  a  small  task.  The 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  dated  June  1,  1964,  shows  that 
31.8  percent  of  the  Army  wears  glasses. 
Of  the  commissioned  oflBcers,  52.8  per- 
cent wear  glasses;  and  28.6  percent  of 
our  enlisted  men  and  59.6  percent  of  the 
WAGS  require  eyeglasses.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  when  one  realizes 
these  facts  that  the  shortage  of  optom- 
etrists in  our  military  services  is  keenly 
felt. 

The  seriousness  of  this  shortage  is 
clearly  reflected  in  recent  actions  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  recently 
had  to  request  the  Selective  Service  to 
issue  a  special  draft  for  additional  op- 
tometrists. Under  date  of  September  23. 
1965.  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  issued  Operations  Bulletin 
No.  280.  the  fourth  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows,  and  I  quote : 

Optometrists.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
reported  to  be  extremely  short  of  Optome- 
trists. This  should  be  considered  in  process- 
ing these  registrants. 

Subsequently  under  date  of  January 
21, 1966.  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  advised 
the  jimior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Jordan],  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  world-wide  (Includ- 
ing Vietnam),  the  Army  Medical  Service  will 
be  approximately  130  Commissioned  Optom- 
etrists short  of  projected  requirements  as 
of  June  1966. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  issued  a  general  letter, 
the  first  paragraph  of  which  read  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  Army  Medical  Service 
is  in  critical  need  of  additional  Optometrists. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  our  requirements  will 
continue  to  increase  as  our  Army  Increases 
in  the  current  world-wide  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide  the 
inducement  to  overcome  this  shortage 
of  optometrists  in  our  military  forces, 
the  legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
would  simply  afford  to  the  optometrist, 
the  same  treatment  which  we  give  to 
our  veterinarians  and  our  dentists  who 
enter  military  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2037)  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  ofiBcers  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom- 
inick (for  himself  and  Mr.  McIntyre), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S,  2037 
Be  it  enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
0/  Representatiies  of  the   United   States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2) ; 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
who  is  designated  as  an  optometry  officer, 
who  is  on  active  duty  on  July  1,  1967,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  or  who,  after  that 
date  and  before  July  1,  1971,  is  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  such  a  period." 

Sec.  2.  The  catcbline  of  section  303  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  and  the  correspond- 
ing item  in  the  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  that 
title,  are  each  amended  by  adding  "and  op- 
tometry of&cers"  after  "veterinarians". 


DISCHARGE  OF  THE  STATES  FROM 
THE  OBLIGATION  OP  REPAYMENT 
OF  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH 
THEM  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE 
23,   1836 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  discharge  the  States 
from  the  obligation  of  repayment  of 
money  deposited  with  them  under  the  act 
of  June  23, 1836. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1836  the 
United  States  had  been  enjoying  an  era 
of  great  prosperity  and  world  trade;  the 
South  was  producing  an  abundance  of 
cotton  which  brought  high  prices  on  the 
world  market,  and  in  return  was  buying 
items  which  were  subject  to  a  high  tariff 
and  brought  in  an  unexpected  amount 
of  customs  revenue.  The  West,  with  an 
abundance  of  public  lands  for  sale, 
swelled  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  to  a  total  in  excess  of  $44 
million. 

When  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
continued  to  increase  beyond  all  expec- 
tations the  administration  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  reported  that  the  bal- 
ance on  hand,  with  the  accruing  receipts, 
was  "likely  for  some  time  to  come  to 
exceed  the  real  wants  and  just  objects  of 
the  Government  for  expenditure" — "Re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  1836,"  page  687 — 
and  it  was  decided  to  deposit  the  surplus 
with  the  26  existing  States  according  to 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  each  had. 
Pursuant  to  act  of  Congress,  act  of  June 
23,  1836,  chapter  115,  5  Statutes  52.  the 
U.S.  Government  deposited  $28,101,644 
with  the  several  States  in  the  form  of 
interest-free  demand  loans.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  received  $4,014,520.71. 
which  has  now  been  held  in  trust  for  130 
years.  The  act  of  1836  did  not  specify 
any  conditions  under  which  these  funds 
were  to  be  used.  The  only  proviso  was 
that  the  moneys  were  to  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government  upon  call. 

For  74  years  nothing  further  was  done 
by  the  Congress  or  the  Treasury.  Then 
by  the  act  of  Jime  25,  1910,  36  Statutes 
776,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
was  relieved  from  further  accountability 
for  these  deposits.  However,  the  States 
were  not  discharged.  To  the  contrary, 
the  act  provided  in  part: 

Provided,  That  the  credit  herein  author- 
ized to  be  given  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  shall  in  no  wise  affect  or  dis- 


charge the  Indebtedness  of  the  several  States 
to  the  United  States  as  is  provided  in  said 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  1836,  and 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  debit 
the  respective  States  chargeable  therewith 
upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress, 

For  56  years  now,  we  have  had  the 
strange  anomaly  of  States  remaining 
liable  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
very  deposits  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  relieved  of  accoimtability. 

Prior  to  June  25,  1910,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  carried  the  total  of  the 
surplus  revenues  distributed  to  States  in 
1837  as  part  of  ills  cash  accountability 
but  labeled  it  as  "unavailable  funds  of 
the  General  Treasury. '  After  the  act  of 
June  25.  1910,  the  Treasui-y  was  relieved 
of  cash  accountability  and  Congress  was 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  should  be  done  with  the  deposits. 

After  130  years  of  confusion  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  meet  that  duty  and  de- 
cide whether  to  demand  repayment  from 
the  States,  or  to  relieve  the  States  from 
the  obligation  of  repayment  of  money 
deposited  with  them.  Any  attempt  to  de- 
mand repayment  would  create  more 
problems  than  it  would  solve.  Many  of 
the  States  have  either  no  record  of  the 
money,  lost  it  through  improvident  loans, 
spent  it  on  establishing  schools,  or  had 
their  funds  liquidated  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
these  States  to  repay  after  all  these 
years. 

The  only  sensible  solution  is  to  wipe 
these  obligations  off  the  books.  Since  the 
Treasury  is  no  longer  accountable  for 
the  debt  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910.  it  is  not  carried  as  an  asset  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  recorded  only  as  a 
memorandum  book  entry  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  debt  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Nor 
would  it  affect  the  public  debt. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  to 
discharge  the  States  from  the  obligation 
to  repay  this  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  the 
proposal,  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Treasury  Department  did  indi- 
cate their  approval  of  this  effort  to  clarify 
the  status  of  these  funds. 

It  is  unfair  to  permit  the  confused 
condition  that  now  prevails  to  continue. 
Under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  Con- 
gress has  to  resolve  this  situation.  After 
130  years  of  uncertainty,  let  us  clear  the 
record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2038)  to  discharge  the 
States  from  the  obligation  of  repayment 
of  money  deposited  with  them  under  the 
act  of  June  23.  1836,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXPANDING  EDA  LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
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crease  the  funds  available  to  guarantee 
loans  to  private  borrowers  to  start  or  ex- 
pand businesses  in  redevelopment  areas 
This  bill  is  Intended  as  a  companion  to 
8  581.  which  would  redefine  the  areas 
qualifying  for  assistance  under  the  Act 

Small-  and  medium- size  busmesses 
seeking  to  locate  new  or  expanded  fa- 
cilities in  redevelopment  areas,  includ- 
ing the  core  areas  of  our  cities,  need 
long  term  credit.  Firms  establishinsj 
themselves  in  these  localities  require  thus 
type  of  credit  In  order  that  they  may 
have  set  adequate  period  of  time  In 
which  to  establish  them.selves  in  a  dif- 
ficult financial  situation  If  these  enter- 
prises are  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, they  can  stabilize  and  upgrade  a 
community  and  become  a  valuable  re- 
source of  the  people 

The  loan  guaranty  Is  well  suited  to 
stimulate  the  generation  of  long  term 
credit  It  encourages  the  private  money 
markets  to  supply  the  necessarj-  funds. 
Urban  development  Is  primarily  a  job  for 
the  private  sector  and  the  loan  guaranty 
insures  that  the  private  sector  will  play 
the  leading  role  In  providing  Investment 
capital. 

Another  advantage  to  the  loan  guar- 
anty is  that  it  Is  one  of  the  least  expen- 
sive methods  of  promoting  the  flow  of 
capital  toward  desirable  goals.  A  small 
reserve  can  guarantee  a  large  amount  of 

loans.  . 

Under  present  law  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  limited 
authority  and  resources  for  guaranteeing 
loans  to  private  businesses  The  loans 
may  be  for  working  capital  only,  and 
must  be  made  In  connection  with  proj- 
ects where  there  has  been  a  previous 
loan  or  a  purchase  of  an  evidence  of 
indebtedness. 

In  these  circumstances  EDA  has 
guaranteed  only  $12  million  In  loans  in 
2  years  and  its  reserve  fund  totals  only 
about  $2.6  million 

Financial  experts  have  estimated  that 
a  $10,000  capital  investment  Is  required 
to  create  one  job.  At  thLs  rate,  the  EDA 
loan  guaranty  program  has  created  only 
1,200  jobs  In  2  years  With  unemploy- 
ment rates  running  20  percent  or  more  in 
redevelopment  areas  and  ghettos  this 
performance  is  woefully  inadequate. 

To  remedy  this  situatiot^  and  make  the 
loan  guaranty  program  a  potent  tool 
of  job  creation.  I  propo.se  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  be  amended  to 
allow  the  guarantee  of  any  private  busi- 
ness loan  to  finance  a  project  in  a  rede- 
velopment area  and  that  a  reserve  fund 
up  to  $100  million  be  created  to  guarantee 
these  loans.  By  conservative  estimates 
this  reserve  should  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  $2  billion  in  private  loans  for 
new  investment  capital  The  $2  billion 
could  create  200.000  new  jobs.  This  would 
give  the  hard  core  unemployed  who  are 
seeking  work  an  opportunity  for  a  job 
Mr.  President,  thi.s  is  a  practical  plan 
The  ratio  of  reserves  to  loans  in  the  Fed- 
eral housing  program  is  about  50  to  1 
Accordingly  it  is  eminently  likely  that  a 
20  to  1  reserve  ratio  would  be  adequate 
to  support  the  volume  of  loans  I  have 
suggested. 

By  reducing  the  risk  to  the  lender  the 
Government  can  spur  action  on  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  our  urban  prob- 


lems. If  Crovernment  provides  the  neces- 
sary incentives  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  business  commumty  will  respond 
amrmatively  The  bill  I  now  introduce 
will  do  much  to  a.ssure  that  response. 

The   slum   areas  of  our   Nation— and 

the  slum  dwellers — do  nut  v^ant  charity 

Welfare  and  government  handouts  do 

not  bring  seli-respect  to  a  community, 

nor  to  Its  resident*. 

But  new  investment  by  business  can  be 
extremely  important  as  a  means  to  re- 
vitalize the  city. 

We  need  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment in  the  run-down  areas  of  the  cities 
and  miiumize  the  risks  faced  by  private 
lenders. 

Remove  or  case  the  obstacles  to  private 
investment  and  the  busmes-sman  will  in- 
vest— he  will  build  and  expand  stores 
and  factories— and  the  community  will 
be  upgraded,  jobs  will  open  up  and  the 
local  economy  will  be  strengthened. 

I  a^k  unatumous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  '  S  2039 '  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  loan  guaranty  reserve  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S  2039 
Bf  :t  rnacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'ieritatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  axsembled.  Tlial  lai 
section  202  lai  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
.tniended  by  slrilcing  out  nil  that  follows  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (it  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  'and 
1 2)  upon  the  application  of  any  private 
lending  institution  and  subject  to  such  terms 
,ind  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ul.ition  prescribe  to  guarantee  any  loan 
in.ule  to  a  pruate  borrower  by  such  institu- 
tion in  connection  with  any  project  In  a  re- 
development area  without  regard  to  whether 
.isslsUtnce  under  clause  i  1 )  has  been  granted 
with  respect  to  such  project  No  guarantee  nl 
a  loan  under  this  subsection  shall  at  any 
time  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  such 
loan,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  un- 
paid balances  of  all  loans  so  guaranteed 
which  are  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not    exceed    $2,000,000,000   • 

ibi   Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)    by  striking   out   the   section   heading 
and   ln.sertlng  In   lieu   thereof   'FUNDS"; 
(2t    by  adding  "lai"  after  "Sec    203."; 
(3 1    by   striking  out  "Funds"   in   the   first 
sentence  and   inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "Ex- 
cept a.s  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  ibi. 
funds"; 

(41  by  striking  out  "202"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "202iai 
111";   and 

i5i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   as    follows: 

■ibi  There  la  hereby  established  In  the 
Tre;isury  of  the  United  States  a  '.oan  guar- 
anty reserve  fund  which  shall  be  available 
'o  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing financial  assistance  under  section  202 
iaii2i,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obllg.i- 
tlona  and  expenditures  arising  In  onnectlon 
therewith  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
loan  guaranty  reserve  fund  (ll  any  sums 
held,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sut>6ection. 


in  the  economic  development  revolving  fund 
.15  reserves  for  loans  heretofore  guaranteed 
oy  the  Secretary  under  section  202iaM2i, 
I  J 1  receipts  in  the  form  of  fees  or  charges 
made  in  connection  »nth  loans  guaranteed 
under  such  section,  and  (3)  such  sums  ob- 
tiined  by  the  Secretary  under  section  201 
{ together  with  any  sums  referred  to  in  th« 
preceding  clauses  (1)  and  (2|  i  as  may  b« 
necessary  to  maintain  a  balance  m  the  loan 
guaranty  reserve  fund  which  Is  at  least  equal 
to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balances  of  loans 
^'lUlran•.eed  under  section  202(ai(2i  Moneys 
i!i  the  loan  guaranty  reserve  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested In  direct  obllgaUona  of  the  United 
Stat«s  or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States, •• 


SENATORS  RANDOLPH,  COOPER. 
AND  NELSON  INTRODUCE  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  CONTROL  OF  EROSION 
FROM  ROADBANKS.  RIVERBANKS, 
AND  STRIP  MINE  LANDS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  for  myself,  and  also  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr.  Nelson],  and  request  Its  ap- 
propriate reference.  It  is  a  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  counties,  and  other  local  plan- 
ning agencies  to  alleviate  the  increasing 
problem  of  erosion  from  roadbanks.  river 
and  stream  banks,  and  abandoned  strip 
mined  lands 

These  three  sources  of  siltation  are 
creating  serious  problems  In  terms  of 
flood  control  as  well  as  water  pollution. 
The  Confc;ress  has  already  evidenced 
Its  interest  m  the  roadbank  erosion 
problem  with  the  enactment  in  1966  of 
language  In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  requirlnK  the  Federal  highway  au- 
thorities and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  guidelines  to  control 
ero.sion  on  Federal  aid  highways.  The 
lanRuage  in  the  bill  which  we  are  pre- 
senting today  applies  to  all  roads  in  the 
United  States 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
currently  awaitlnu  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  and  his  recommendation  of 
measures  to  control  the  de.spoilment  of 
our  land  and  the  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  rivers. 

The  control  of  river  and  stream  bank 
erosion  has  been  covered  to  some  degree 
by  watershed  programs  but  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson  1  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  We  commend  his 
leadership  and  activity  in  this  critical 
area  of  controlling  soil  erosion  and  pol- 
lution 

The  legislation  Is  Introduced  as  a  point 
of  reference.  It  is  not  presented  as  a 
complete  or  final  solution  in  this  field 
We  fully  expect  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reports  and  studies  which  are  pend- 
liiK  or  underway  before  action  is  taken 
uix)n  the  legi.'^lation.  The  consideration 
of  legi-slation  of  this  nature  will  be  im- 
portant in  improving  the  general  en- 
vironment of  our  Nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bil] 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 
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The  bill  <S.  2040)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  planning  and  in- 
stallation of  works  and  measures  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  damages  re- 
sulting from  erosion  of  the  roadbeds  and 
rights-of-way  of  existing  State,  county, 
and  other  rural  roads  and  highways, 
from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
orunrehabilitated  surface  or  strip  mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  Randolph  and  Senator 
Cooper,  in  cosponsoring  this  highly 
significant  bill  aimed  at  preserving  our 
Nation's  soil  and  water. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced the  River  and  Stream  Erosion 
Control  Act.  In  this  session  I  have  rein- 
troduced that  bill  and  have  also  authored 
the  Roadbank  Erosion  Control  Act.  The 
bin  which  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  introduced  today  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling erosion  and  restoring  the  land 
surface  not  only  along  our  highways, 
rivers  and  streams,  but  also  in  those 
areas  where  strip  mining  and  the  re- 
sultant slag  piles  have  scarred  the  coun- 
nyside. 

As  the  pressure  on  cur  land  and  water 
resources  increases,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  continue  to  fight  soil  erosion  and  the 
pollution  which  results  from  that  ero- 
sion. There  is  great  concern  today  about 
water  pollution  by  fertilizer  and  pesticide 
residues.  A  close  look  at  the  problem  re- 
veals this  important  fact:  When  water 
moves  across  the  land  surface,  It  carries 
«1th  it  both  fertilizer  and  pesticide  resi- 
dues and  soil  particles.  These  components 
are  inseparable — you  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other. 

It  Is  obvious  that  one  of  our  basic  con- 
cerns In  our  efforts  to  control  water  pol- 
lution has  to  be  the  stabilization  of  the 
land  surface. 

This  Nation  is  losing  the  equivalent  of 
400.000  acres  of  good  land  each  year  from 
erosion  and  other  forms  of  soil  deteriora- 
tion. Flood  damages  in  upstream  water- 
shed areas  still  amount  to  $1  billion  each 
year.  The  accumulation  of  sediments  in 
reservoirs  and  ponds  throughout  the 
country  totals  at  least  850.000  acre-feet 
annually.  Every  year  it  costs  us  an  esti- 
mated 3250.000,000  to  remove  soil  de- 
posited in  stream  channels,  harbors  and 
reservoirs. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  unify  and  ex- 
pand both  the  direction  and  scope  of  our 
Federal  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams. I  am  certain  that  this  bill  is  a  step 
m  the  right  direction. 

Our  land  Is  a  most  precious  resource. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  have  to  tell  our 
grandchildren  that  the  land  was  lost  be- 
cause we  did  not  act  in  time  to  save  it. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  CONFERRING 
CONSTITUTIONAL  STATUS  ON 
THE  TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  problem 
of  the  status  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
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United  States  has  been  a  continuing  and 
troublesome  one  since  Its  inception  as 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  1924.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  a  forum  for  taxpay- 
ers to  obtain  an  independent  review  of 
the  deficiencies  in  their  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  governing  legislation  has  labeled 
and  still  labels  the  Tax  Court  as  "an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  functions  strictly 
as  a  court  of  record.  For  reasons  based 
on  history,  logic,  and  substance,  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  court  requires 
that  its  status  be  changed  and  that  it  be- 
come a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  The  Tax  Ckiurt  is  the  last 
Federal  court  without  constitutional 
status.' 

HOW    THE    COURT    PRESENTLY    OPERATES 

The  Tax  Court  has  always  functioned 
as  a  court  of  record.  It  holds  trials,  tran- 
scripts of  testimony  are  made,  briefs  are 
filled,  opinions  are  issued  and  decisions 
entered  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
before  the  court.  No  facts  except  those 
stipulated  by  the  parties  or  proved  in 
accordance  with  accepted  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  considered  by  the  court.  The 
court's  published  opinions  provide  a 
body  of  precedent  for  the  guidance  of 
the  bar  and  the  taxpaylng  public.  Thus, 
in  all  respects  the  methods  of  the  Tax 
Court  are  those  generally  utilized  by  all 
Federal  courts.*  The  Tax  Court  does  not 
have,  and  has  never  had,  any  investiga- 
tory or  regulatory  powers  or  duties  such 
as  are  customarily  exercised  by  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    TAX    COtJRT 

From  the  beginning  in  1924,  efiforts, 
some  successful  and  some  unsuccessful, 


» The  United  States  Military  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  an  Article  I  court. 

=  On  April  22,  1948,  at  p.  38  of  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  3214  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  80th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  Chief  Judge  Harold  M.  Stephens  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated  : 

"But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tax  Court 
has  become  a  court  in  every  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  insofar  as  the  functions  that  It 
performs  are  concerned. 

"It  not  only  has  a  staff  of  members,  all  of 
whom  are  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  but  Its  work  Is  that  of  a 
court. 

"It  passes  on  questions  of  fact  as  a  court 
does.  It  passes  upon  questions  of  law  as  a 
court  does.  It  has  to  pass  not  oi^y  on  ques- 
tions of  tax  law,  but  on  questions  of  general 
law.  Because  tax  problems  cannot  be  solved 
In  terms  of  tax  statutes  alone.  They  have  to 
be  solved  in  terms  also  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  trusts  and  with  respect  to  corporate 
reorganizations  and  with  respect  to  contracts 
and  almost  every  other  branch  of  the  civil 
law,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  criminal  law. 

"It  takes  a  court  and  lawyers  who  are 
trained  In  the  law  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems. 

"The  preparation  and  presentation  of  cases 
before  the  Tax  Court  requires  knowledge  In 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  the 
examination  and'  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, the  preparation  of  llndlngs  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law,  the  arguments  of 
questions  of  law.  It  requires  a  high  degree 
of  ability." 


have  been  consistently  made  to  accord 
the  Tax  Court  full  judicial  status.  In  the 
original  legislation  of  1924,  Congress  re- 
jected the  concept  of  an  informal  body 
contained  in  the  original  administration 
proposal  and,  instead,  established  a  for- 
mal board  to  function  along  judicial 
lines.'  Again  in  1926,  Congress  eUminated 
the  provision  for  a  trial  de  novo  by  way 
of  appeal  from  the  Board's  decisions  and 
provided  that  decisions  would  be  final 
unless  appealed  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.* "The  process  was  further  con- 
tinued in  1942  when  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  was  changed  to 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
its  members  were  designated  as  judges. 
Again,  in  1947,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  3214.  which  iwiced  the 
Tax  Court  in  the  judiciary.  The  bill  ac- 
corded the  same  treatment  to  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Court. 
The  provisions  relating  to  the  Tax  Court 
were  deleted  in  the  course  of  Senate  ac- 
tion during  the  closing  days  of  the  80th 
Congress.  Provisions  relating  to  the  other 


■■'  See  the  following  comments  of  Senators 
Jones  and  Walsh  In  support  of  the  1924 
change  (appearing  In  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3214,  supra,  at  p.  43)  : 

Senator  Jones  said : 

"The  hearings  are  for  Judicial  purposes. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  conducted  along  the 
lines  of  Judicial  procedure.  They  are,  in 
effect,  courts  of  appeal.  They  determine  con- 
troversies between  the  Government  and  tax- 
payers. Evidence  Is  to  be  submitted  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  a  decision  is  to  be 
reached,  which,  for  practical  purposes,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  is  a  final  decision. 

"I  submit  that  when  there  is  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Government  and  a  tax- 
payer which  shall  follow  through  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  procedure  and  finally  reach  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  when  it  gets  there  all  the 
proceedings  should  be  public  proceedings, 
the  evidence  should  be  taken  down  in  wTit- 
ing,  there  should  be  a  finding  of  fact,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Board  should  be  in  writ- 
ing and  filed  in  the  case  Just  the  same  as 
any  other  Judicial  proceeding.  Because  that 
is  what  the  case  would  be.  It  would  be  a  Ju- 
dicial proceeding." 

And  Senator  Walsh,  supporting  that,  said: 

"I  think  that  the  proceeding  ought  to  ap- 
proximate, as  nearly  as  practicable,  proceed- 
ings in  court.  It  really  is  intended  in  a  way 
as  an  equity  Judicial  tribunal  for  the  de- 
termination of  those  matters.  There  Is  no 
means  that  can  be  devised  of  making  a  court 
decide  cases  aright,  in  accordance  with  sound 
reason,  better  than  by  requiring  the  court  to 
file  its  opinion  shovrtng  how  it  arrived  at 
the  conclusion   which   it  reached." 

*  Under  the  1924  Act,  the  Board  was  not 
empowered  to  hand  down  final  decisions  and 
final  Judgments.  In  enacting  the  1926  Act, 
the  Congress  said : 

"We  are  going  to  change  this.  We  are  going 
to  provide  that  hereafter,  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  a  deficiency  against  a  taxpayer  for 
additional  amounts  of  tax,  the  taxpayer  shall 
no  longer  be  enabled  to  go  both  ways,  both 
to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appveals  and  then  to  the 
district  court.  He  must  hereafter  make  an 
election  to  proceed  one  way  or  the  other.  Be- 
cause we  are  going  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  In  a  manner  which  will  give  him  hla 
full  rights,  for  not  only  a  judicial  determina- 
tion before  this  Board,  but  for  a  proper  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  findings  of  this  Board, 
and  its  conclusions  of  law,  on  the  record  that 
is  made  before  it."  [Emphasis  supplied) 
(Transcript  of  hearings  on  H.R.  3214,  sujyra, 
at  p.  45] 
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courts  were  retained,  and  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  enacted  into  law.  In 
ensuing  years,  stmilar  bills  designed  to 
accord  the  Tax  Coun  judicial  status  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  Federal 
courts  were  Introduced — H  R.  7514  in 
1948.  and  H.R.  3113  in  1949— in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  S.  3796  in  1958 
and  8.  1274  in  1959  in  the  Senate.  HH. 
3113  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  and  the  bill  died  at  the 
end  of  the  81st  Congress  *  On  May  17, 
1967,  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sigain  introduced 
legislation — HR.  10100 — to  incorporate 
the  Tax  Court  into  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Transfer  of  the  Tju  Court  into  the 
Judiciary  has  had  the  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.'  distinguished 
Federal  Judges.'  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission.* 

MXAMOttB    rOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Compelling  reasons  exist  for  brmging 
the  Tax  Court  full-fledged  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  Federal  judiciary  establish- 
ment. None  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  voiced  against  this  step  In  the  past 


■  S«e  Exhibit  A  which  sew  forth  the  chro- 
nology of  the  varloua  legislative  effort*. 

'On  September  9.  1948.  the  ABA  House  of 
Delegates  received  and  adopted  a  resolution 
recommended  by  the  Section  of  Taxation 
that  the  Tax  Court  be  made  a  court  of  record 
under  the  judicial  code  And  on  February  20. 
1956,  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  approved 
and  adopted  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Services  and  Procedure  which 
Included  the  following  resolution: 

"Tax  Coubt — Reso!ved  further.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommends  to 
the  Congresa  that  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  be  rem  )ved  from  the  executive 
to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Go. e-nmeni 
as  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
this  result  be  achieved  bv  amendment  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code." 

See:  ABA  Report  of  the  cipeclal  Committee 
on  Legal  Services  and  Procedure.  January 
31.  1956.  Resolution  4  1.  p    43 

On  June  7.  1967.  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation endorsed  HR  lolOO  Copy  of  letter 
to  Chairman  Celier  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  appears  as  Exhibit  B.i 

'  Judge  Albert  B  Marls  of  the  United  States 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  said  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on   HR    3214.   ut   pp    23-24 

"In  view  of  the  character  of  the  Tax  Court  s 
business  and  of  the  high  quality  and  Impar- 
tiality of  the  worlc  of  its  judges,  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  esp.^ciaily  of  those  who  re- 
view Its  decislors.  that  the  court  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  treated  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact  as  a  court  rather  than  an  administrative 
agency.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  action  of  the  House  in 
including  the  Tax  Cuurt  in  the  bll;  as  a  court 
of  record  " 

See  also  statement  of  Judge  Stephens,  note 
2.  supra. 

"  The  Hoover  Commission  made  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

"The  first  area  is  that  of  taxation  The 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
strictly  executive  tribunal  in  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  this  Court  should  be 
removed  from  the  executive  branch.  It  would 
be  a  legislative  court  comparable  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  " 

This  Idea  was  later  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  Recommendation  No.  51 
(see  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on  Legal 
Services  and  Procedure,  pp    87-88). 


bear  any  relationship  to  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  proposal— they  deal  with 
jurisdictional  problems  relating  to  which 
executive  department  should  represent 
the  Government  before  the  ta.x  court, 
which  committee  of  Congress  should 
have  jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  tax  court,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
eligible  representation  of  taxpayers  be- 
fore the  court.  By  way  of  contrast,  sub- 
stantial reasons  afHrmatively  support 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  court  to  the 
judiciary: 

First.  The  perpetuation  of  an  "execu- 
tive tnbunal"  to  exercise  exclusive  judi- 
cial functions  may  well  violate  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.* 

Second.  Although  the  present  func- 
tions of  the  tax  court  are  judicial  in  na- 
ture, it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  sub- 
penas.  punish  for  contempt,  or  otherwise 
compel  observance  of  it*  rulings  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

Third.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Tax 
Court  Is  Independent  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  impartial  In  the 
performance  of  its  judicial  duties,  many 
taxpayers  consider  that  it  is  merely  an 
arm  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
a  further  extension  of  the  administrative 
settlement  procedures.  The  situation  Is 
further  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Tax  Court  is  presently  located  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Building;  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  recognized  this  and  have 
approved  for  construction  a  separate 
building  in  Washington  to  be  used  by  the 
Tax  Court  as  a  courthouse.  Thus,  the 
public  remairis  unconvinced  of  the  In- 
dependence and  impartiality  of  the  court, 
although  the  court  is  the  only  Judicial 
forum  where  a  taxpayer  can  have  his  tax 
liability  determined  without  first  paying 
the  deficiency  asserted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Fourth.  Continuing  the  Tax  Court 
within  the  executive  branch  has  given 
it  an  administrative  setting  which  has 
caused  sometimes  unforeseen  and  always 
potentially  unfortunate  effects,  not  capa- 
ble of  resolution  without  litieation."  A 
u'ood  example  is  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  and  the  litigation  engen- 
dered by  its  enactment  Another  example 
involves  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  "  that  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court 
on  questions  of  fact  were  not  reviewable 
if  supported  by  any  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord. This  holdinL'  required  repeal  le^'is- 
lation,  which  provided  that  Tax  Court 
decisions  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  US  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  deci- 
sions in  the  district  courts  in  cases  tried 
without  a  jury.'-  Tlie  Congress  has  had 
constantly  to  remember  that  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  Tax  Court  is  required  in 
legislation  relating  to  the  Federal  courts 
covering  procedures  and  questions  of 
personnel  and  administration. 


"  Recommendation  No  6o.  id  at  pp  255-256. 
'See    Exhibit    C    which    summarizes    the 
more  significant  cases  dealing  with  problems 
affected  by  the  status  of  the  Tax  Court. 

Dobson    v.    Commissioner,    320    US     489 
1943) . 
-Sec    1141(a),  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939. 


Fifth.  No  additional  costs  will  be  in- 
volved. The  present  salaries  of  the  judges 
will  remain  unchanged,  no  additional 
judges — there  are  now  16  active  judges— 
and  no  new  employees — the  Court  now 
has  a  staff  of  130  persons — are  presently 
contemplated.  The  retirement  provisions, 
including  survivor  benefits,  are  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  already  provided 
for  the  other  Federal  courts. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  the  commissioner 
system  by  the  court  will  be  facilitated, 
thereby  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the 
court  to  deal  with  small  claims. 

WHAT    THE    NEW    LEGISLATION     WOtJLD    DO 

The  Tax  Court  would  be  moved  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  into  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  and  made  an  article  in 
constitutional  court.  The  emoluments  of 
office  would  be  the  same  as  for  other  Fed- 
eral judges.  The  court's  jurisdiction 
would  not  be  changed  and  its  rules  of 
procedure  would  be  as  similar  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  as  prac- 
ticable. Judges  appointed  to  the  court 
after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
would  serve  during  good  behavior. 
Judges  now  serving  on  the  court  could 
serve  out  their  current  terms  if  they  so 
desired  and  the  recall  provisions  appli- 
cable to  retired  judges  would  be  pre- 
served. The  retirement  system  would  be 
integrated  into  the  retirement  system  for 
other  judges.  Provisions  would  be  made 
to  protect  the  right  to  practice  before 
the  court  of  all  persons  presently  author- 
ized so  to  practice,  whether  or  not  they 
are  lawyers — as  was  done  when  the 
Customs  Court  was  placed  in  the  ju- 
diciary— and  with  respect  to  representa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  in  litigation 
before  the  court. 

CONCLUSION 

The  continuation  of  the  Tax  Court  as 
"an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  US.  Government"  is  an 
unnecessary  and  complicating  anomaly 
which  fails  to  accord  with  the  initial 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  court  be  a 
judicial  tribunal  with  its  procedure  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  "to  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  an  cisinal  action 
in  a  Federal  District  Court."  Moreover, 
the  possibility  of  a  continuinc  and  seri- 
ous violation  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
sitrnificant  consideration."  More  impor- 
tantly, the  continuation  of  such  a  status 
perpetuates  an  un.iu.^tlfied  and  unfortu- 
nate image  of  the  court  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Revenue  Act  of  1924:  Creation  of  Board  of 
Tax  A;>pe«Is  as  a  trlbvinal  with  formal  pro- 
cedures. 

Revenue  Act  of  1926:  Bo.ird  of  Tax  Ap- 
peaLs'  decision  final,  appeal  tn  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  ultimately  on  c.rtiorarl  to 
the  .Supreme  Court 

Revenue  Act  of  1942:  Name  "Board  of  Tax 
.Appeals"  chfinged  to  "The  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  suites"  and  "members"  to  "Judges." 
No  change,  however,  In  status  of  Court. 

Year  1947  (80th  Cong..  1st  Sess.i  : 

Mr  Robslon  (  House  Judiciary  Committee) 
introduced  H.R.  2055. 

H  R.  3214  was  substituted  for  H  R.  3055 
and  Introduced  by  Mr.  Robslon  on  April  25. 
1947.  (BUI  Is  to  "revise,  codify,  and  enact  Into 


"See  note  9,  supra. 
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law  Title  28  of  the  U.  S.  Code  entitled  'Judi- 
cial Code  and  Judiciary.'  ") 

BUI  18  referred  to  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House 

Bill  is  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  (H.  Rept.  No.  308). 

Amended  on  House  floor  (addition  of 
grandfather  clause). 

Passage  by  House. 

Bill  Introduced  In  Senate.  July  8.  1947. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Judlcl- 
a-v. 

Year  1948  (80th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.)  : 

Subcommittee  hearings  In  April  and  June 
1948. 

Reported  with  amendments  (deleting  all 
reference  in  Bill  to  the  Tax  Court)  (S.  Rept. 
No  1559)  June  9.  1948. 

Amended  and  passed  Senate,  June  12,  1948. 

UR.  7154  Introduced  by  Rep.  Reed  (111.) 
August  7.  1948  (Bin  contained  substantially 
the  provisions  deleted  from  H.R.  3214). 

Referred  to  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

ABA  (Tax  Section)  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  Bill  but  recommended  the  deletion 
of  the  grandfather  clause. 

Bill  was  never  reported  out  of  Committee. 

Year  1949  (81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) : 

HR.  2447  Introduced  by  Rep.  Reed  (111.). 

HR.  3113  substituted  for  H.R.  2447  again 
mtrcxluced  by  Rep.  Reed.  March  1,  1949. 
Referred  to  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  2.  Bill 
favorably  reported  out  of  Committee  (H. 
Rept.  No.  1138).  No  further  action  taken. 
Died  at  the  end  of  the  Blst  Congress. 

July  10,  1953:  Establishment  of  the  Hoover 


Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department. 

Year  1954:  Task  Force  on  Legal  Services 
and  Procedures  Report  submitted  to  full 
Commission  (February  10, 1954) . 

Tear  1955:  Hoover  Commission  Report 
submitted  to  Congress  (March  28,  1955). 
Task  Force  Report  sent  to  Congress  (March 
31.  1955). 

February  20,  1956: 

ABA  Special  Committee  report  on  Task 
Force  and  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. 

Report  adopted  ABA  House  of  Delegates, 
authority  to  supplement  recommendations. 

Proposed  bill  drafted  by  Judge  Rice  of  the 
Tax  Court  and  Draftmg  Committee  of  ABA 
Advisory  Group. 

Year  1957:  Final  Draft  adopted  by  ABA 
Special  Committee.  March  1957. 

Year  1958  (85th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) :  Sen. 
Hennlng  introduced  S.  3796  in  the  Senate. 
No  hearings  ever  held  on  S.  3796.  Died  at 
the  end  of  the  85tb  Congress. 

Year  1959  (86th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.) :  Sen. 
Hennlng  Introduced  S.  1274,  the  successor 
of  S.  3796.  Never  reported  out  of  Commit- 
tee. 

Year  1963  (88th  Cong.,  let  Sees.) : 

Rep.  Fogarty  introduced  HJt.  3179.  Bill 
to  provide  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  tenure  during  good  behavior. 

Favorably  reported  out  of  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services  after  bearings. 

Passed  House. 

Never  reported  out  of  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


E.xniBir  A. — -Sumwary 
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Bill 

Type  of  court 

j                 Tenure 

Chief  judge 
selection 

Practice 

HR.3214 

Art.l 

(?)art.  III... 
Art.  1.. 

..do... 

.   .  .do 

An.  IIP. 

Art  1 

12  years 

Life 

12  years 

do 

LUe 

! do3 

Liie  (transitoryXstatus  (or 
present  judges). 

Biennial 

Seniority 

Biennial. 

Presidential 

appointment 
Biennial... 

Grandfather  clause 

0 

H.R.7154 

HR  3113    .. 

Grandfather  clause  is  an  integral 

part  of  act. 
Grandfather  clause— part  of 

transitory  provisions. 
FRCP  and  court  rule. 

Grandfather  clause— part  of 
transitory  provisions. 

Hoovsf  reCTmmendation.. 

S  3796 

HR  3179,  Couft  o(  Wiii. 

Ury  Appeals. 

'  Alternative  sections  pDsed  in  H   Rept  308. 

'Transitury  provision  that  present  judges  serve  out  terms,  court  becomes  art.  Ill  on  expiration  of  final  term. 

Note  -With  all  T.ix  Court  tiills  it  is  generally  true  that  length  o!  service  for  various  purposes  will  Include  prior  service  on  the 

court  or  the  Board  of  Tax  Appe.ils. 


INOrVIDUAL     BILLS 

Revenue  Act  of  1924: 

Creation  of  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  (BTA)  : 

1.  Original  Treasury  Dept.  recommenda- 
tion was  for  "case  settlement  board"  In  the 
Treasury  Dept..  Independent  of  the  IRS.  with 
Informal  procedures. 

2.  Bill  as  reported  and  passed  by  House 
created  a  "case  settlement  board"  Independ- 
ent of  both  the  Treasury  Dept.  and  the  IRS. 
Board  had  informal  procedures. 

3.  Amended  on  Senate  Floor  to  constitute 
BTA  as  a  tribunal  with  formal  procedures. 
(Proposed:  Sen.  Jones  (New  Mex.);  sup- 
ported: Sen.  Walsh  (Mont.))  Amendment 
adopted. 

Revenue  Act  of  1926: 

A.  W.  Gregg  (Solicitor.  IRS)  appearing  for 
Treasury  Dept.  suggested  that  BTA  should 
be  a  ■■court"  In  name,  as  It  Is  in  fact. 

Bill  as  passed  retained  ■'Independent 
agency"  language  but  the  BTA  was  fitted  Into 
the  Federal  judiciary  system.  To  wit:  No 
longer  is  de  novo  hearing  In  district  court 
available  to  party  losing  before  BTA.  Deci- 
sion of  BTA  final,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  or  on  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Revenue  Act  of  1942:  Changed  name 
'Board  of  Tax  Appeals"  to  "The  Tax  Court 
Of  the  United   States"   and    "members"   to 


"Judges."  No  change,  however,  in  status  of 
Court. 

Years  1947  (80th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.);  1948 
(80th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) : 

Mr.  Robslon  (Judiciary  Committee)  In- 
troduced H.R.  2055. 

H.R.  3214  was  substituted  for  H.R.  2055  and 
Introduced  on  April  25,  1947.  Its  purpose 
was  to  '■revise,  codify  and  enact  Into  law 
Title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code  entitled  'Judicial 
Code  and  Judiciary.' " 

Bill  Is  referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House. 

As  reported  by  House  Judiciary:  Bill  In- 
cluded Tax  Court  In  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Report  by  Atty.  General  Clark  (April  17, 
1947)  noted  no  objection  to  such  an  Inclu- 
sion as  "Court  of  Record." 

Bill  as  reiwrted  constituted  the  Court  as 
a  legislative  court — tenure  of  Judges  set  at 
terms  of  12  years. 

The  House  Report  noted,  however,  that 
the  tenure  provision  (§  272(a))  ahd  the 
provision  dealing  with  the  biennial  api>oint- 
ment  of  a  Judge  to  act  as  chief  Judge  (§  273) 
were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  gov- 
erning other  courts.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
vided for  alternative  sections  as  to  tenure 
(tenure  during  good  behavior)  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  Judge  (seniority  system). 
These     alternative     sections     were     never 


adopted.  Also,  as  reiwrted,  the  matter  of 
practice  before  the  Court  was  reserved  to  the 
Tax  Court  to  determine  by  Rule  (see  §  2560) . 
By  amendment  on  the  House  Floor  the 
grandfather  clause  was  added  to  §  2560 — 
(■'No  qualified  person  shall  be  denied  permis- 
sion to  practice  before  such  Court  because  of 
his  failure  to  be  a  member  of  any  profession 
or  calling.") 

Bill  passed  House. 
Introduced  In  Senate,  July  8,  1947. 
Sent  to  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senate  Hearings:  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Problem  Is  grandfather  clause    ( §  2560 )  — 
it  is  the  only  phrase  of  BUI  which  Is  con- 
troversial.   (Rep.  Reed   (HI.)    testimony.) 

Sen.  Donnell  (Mo.),  subcommittee  chair- 
man, in  regard  to  "controversy"  suggests 
either  (1)  strike  the  sentence  or  (2)  pass 
the  Bill  as  Is  and  later  amend  It  If  necessary. 
On  noting  these  views  In  questioning  Rep. 
Devitt  (Minn.),  the  latter  replied  that  be- 
cause §  2560  was  controversial  the  Senate 
should  strike  all  provisions  relating  to  the 
Tax  Court  (except  5  1294,  re:  the  Dobson 
Rule ) .  His  reason  was  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  not  hold  back  the  entire  bill.  In  fact, 
Devitt  remarked  that  to  accomplish  this  he 
had  had  the  House  Committee -.prepare  such 
an  amendment  In  advance.  He  concluded 
that  the  Tax  Court  provision  could  then  be 
put  through  the  normal  leg^lslatlve  process 
to  give  all  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  §  2560. 

Judge  Albert  Marls  suggested  that  only 
the  grandfather  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
authority  to  practice  be  left  to  the  Tax 
Court's  rule-making  function  as  the  Bill  had 
provided  when  reported  out  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  noted  that  a  prece- 
dent for  keeping  this  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  court  Is  the  Customs  Court.  When  Con- 
gress constituted  the  Customs  Court  out  of 
what  had  been  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers,  the  Court  (Rule  11) 
■■grandfathered"  those  customhouse  brokers 
who  at  that  time  were  authorized  to  practice 
before  It;  noting  Presiding  Judge  Oliver's 
remark  that  the  rule  had  proven  very  prac- 
tical.* 

June  9,  1948:  BUI  reported  by  Sen.  Wiley 
with  amendments  which  would  strike  all  pro. 
visions  relating  to  the  Tax  Court  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1559). 

June  12.  1948:  Passage,  with  amendments 
deleting  Tax  Court  from  BUI.  (Reason  given 
In  S.  Rept.  1559;  avoid  controversial  matter 
so  as  not  to  delay  passage  of  entire  bill.) 

Year  1948:  H.R.  7154 — proposed  by  Rep. 
Reed  (111.),  August  7,  1948.  BlU  contained 
substantially  the  provisions  deleted  from 
HS..  3214;  the  new  BUI  retained  the  grand- 
father clause. 

Sent  to  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

September  9,  1948:  ABA  (Tax  Section) 
House  of  Delegates  adopted  the  BUI  but 
recommended  the  deletion  of  the  grandfather 
clause. 

BUI  was  never  reported  out  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

No  hearings  were  ever  held. 

Year  1949:  H.R.  3113  (successor  to  H.R. 
2447)  Introduced  March  1,  1949,  by  Rep.  Reed 
(lU.),  Blst  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

Sent  to  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Bill  r.s  introduced  contained  grandfather 
clause — no  change  In  tenure  (same  12  year 
term). 

Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  2  of 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  At  hearings: 
ABA  statement.  ABA  notes  that  grandfather 
clause  is  new  In  the  Bill  as  a  transition  pro- 
vision. They,  therefore,  In  order  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  passage,  approve  the  position  t^ken 
but  note  their  opinion  that  the  same  result . 


•Judge  Marls  noted  that  Judge  Turner  hid 
informed  him  that  if  the  Tax  Court  had 
authority  to  handle  the  matter  by  rule,  the 
Court  would  maintain  those  persons  already 
on  the  roll. 
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COtlld  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  question 
up  to  the  Court  m  iu»  rule-maiing  capacity. 
If,  however,  the  tommraee  aeemeU  the  pro- 
vision essential,  the  ABA  would  not  oppose 
the  passftge  of  the  BUI 

Hearings  Volume  5  Text  §2662:  Taxpayer 
shall  be  represented  before  such  court  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  practice  pre- 
scribed by  such  court.  ...  All  persons  ad- 
mitted prior  to  e:rect:\e  date  of  this  act  .  ,  . 
shall  be  recognized  ...  so  long  a^  they  be- 
have themselves  wtil.  to  represent  petitioners 
before  that  court. 

Attorney  Spencer  Gordon  for  accountants 
(American  Institute  of  Accountants) — sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Allow  accountants  (by  Tax  Court  rule) 
to  continue  to  be  admitted  to  practice  for 
purpose  of  maiciag  appeal  and  settling  case 
not  to  try  it  (in  addition  to  present  grand- 
father clause) . 

2.  Keep  In  the  .Act  (language  from  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1942)    'no  qualified  person   .  . 

3.  D«fer  passage  until  the  passage  of  H  R 
2983,  aa  yet  nut  introduced  i  to  establish  a 
tax  settlement  board  (sponsored  by  accou.-it- 
ants)).  Kind  of  analogy  to  pretrial  hearing 
In  District  Coiu't   (Informal.. 

Main  gist — (also.  Mark  Richardson  repre- 
senting accountanU)  :  Trial  function  is  not 
function  of  accountant,  but  Tax  Court  peti- 
tion is  function  of  accountant  since  at  this 
stage  you  are  still  in  negotiation  with  IR.S, 
i.e..  settlement  function 

Bill  favorably  reported  out  of  Committee 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1138,  8ist  Cong  1st  .Sess.)  but 
no  further  action  taken.  Died  at  the  end  of 
the  81st  Congress. 

July  10.  1963  Establishment  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department. 

February  10.  1954,  Hoover  Task  Force  on 
Legal  Services  and  Procedures  Report  sub- 
mitted to  Commission  Recommendation:  .Ad- 
ministrative court  with  tax  section:  would 
accomplish  the  inclusion  of  the  Tax  Court 
in  the  Judiciary.  5  4l2(bi  of  the  proposed  bill 
contained  the  grandfather  clause  regarding 
the  Tax  Court 

March  28,  1955.  Hoover  Commission  Report 
submitted  to  Congress  Tax  Court  as  legisla- 
tive court. 

March  31,  1955,  Hoover  Task  Force  Report 
sent  to  Congress. 

February  20.  1956.  ABA  Special  Committee 
reports  on  Task  Force  and  Commission  rec- 
ommendation: Tax  Court  to  Judicial  Branch. 
Separately  refers  to  specialized  courts  (e.  g  . 
Trade  Labor). 

Report  of  ABA  Committee  adopted  by 
House  of  Delegates  and  authority  to  Imple- 
ment is  received  from  .ABA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Committee  Advisory  Group,  Drafting 
Committee — in  conjunction  with  Judge  Rice 
of  the  Tax  Court. 

Final  draft  adopted  bv  .ABA  Special  Com- 
mittee In  March  1957 

May  13.  1958.  Sen.  Hennlng  Introduced  S. 
3798  in  the  Senate  (85th  Cong.  2nd  Seaa  ) 
to  Incorporate  Tax  Court  In  Title  28.  Court. 
after  expiration  of  present  terms  of  Judges, 
will  be  Art.  Ill  court.  Judges  having  tenure 
during  good  behavior 

No  hearings  were  ever  held  on  S.  3796  and 
the  Bin  died  with  the  cloee  of  the  85th 
Congrcn. 

Year  1059:  Sen  Hennlng  introduced  S. 
1274.  the  successor  of  S.  3796.  which,  like  Its 
predecessor,  never  was  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee. 

Tear  IMS  (88th  Cong,  ist  Sess);  H  R. 
3I7B — to  provide  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior (Title  10). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Fogarty  (Committee  on 
Armed  Service*). 

Sent  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Hearlnga  (Vol.  2.  No.  12)  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1,  June  4.  1963.  Hearings  earlier 
on  HJl.  4362  and  6703  to  eetabllah  Court  as 
an  Art.  I,  legislative  court;  increase  to  life 
teniire. 


Both  Bills  had  received  unfavorable  re- 
ports from  Departments  of  Defense  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Earlier  committee  had  made  a  Committee 
Print"  calling  for  Art.  I  court  rather  than  a 
court  of  questionable  status  as  under  pres- 
ent House  Bill.  The  Department  of  Defense 
iMaJ  Gen.  Kuhfeld,  Air  Force  JAG)  sup- 
P'.irts  the  Committee  Print"  calling  for  an 
Art.  I  court,  autonomous,  not  within  Title 
28  but  rather  within  Title  10.  Problem  Since 
only  three  Judges,  what  of  President's  power 
to  remove  for  disability.  If  life  tenure,  you 
would  need  hearing,  etc.  (Note:  Not  really  a 
problem  with  Tax  Court  as  you  have  maxi- 
mum of  16  Judges  sitting  )  Then  if  removed, 
temporarily,  question  of  Art.  Ill  Judges  being 
able  to  sit.  (.-\i{.t;n,  not  aii.iloguus  to  Tax 
Court  I  (Transitory  status  for  present  Judges, 
not  per  se.  made  subject  to  life  tenure  by 
the  Bill.) 

Favorably  reported.  H    Kept    No.  413. 

Subject  of  Special  Order,  H    Rept.  No.  424. 

Debated  and  p.%8.sed  House 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

Never  any  hearings  held. 


ExHisrr  B 
.Americ AN  Bar  ,V.s.sociation. 

Chicago.  111..  June  7.  1967. 
Re  H  R    10100. 
Hon    E.M\Nt'EL  Celler. 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Haybwn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Celler:  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  for  several  years  supported  the 
transfer  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  executive  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  government  as  a  court  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills  has  IntrtKiuced  legislation  iHR  10100) 
to  bring  about  this  transfer,  and  it  has  been 
referred   to  your  committee 

In  1956.  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  adopted  the  fol- 
lowl.ig   resolution: 

■Resolved  Further.  That  the  American  Bar 
.Association  recommends  to  the  ConirreRs 
that  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  be 
removed  from  the  executive  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  i<o\ernment  as  a  court  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction,  and  that  this  result  be 
achieved  by  amendment  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code   ' 

This  represents  our  current  views  on  the 
Tax    Court    legislation. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  commend  this 
legislation  for  consideration  bv  you  and  your 
committee  If  hearings  are  scheduled,  we 
would  like  to  have  witnesses  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  .Association  The  Association's 
Section  of  Taxation  has  the  delegated  pri- 
mary responsibility  within  the  Association 
In  this  matter,  so  any  notice  of  hearings 
should  be  sent  to  that  section  at  1705  De- 
Sales  Street,  N.W  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orison  S.  Marobn. 

EXHIBtT    C 

Year  1929:  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  v.  Com- 
missioner, 279  US.  716  Power  of  Court  of 
Appeals  to  review  BTA.  afHrmed.  though 
B  T  A.  is  an  administrative  agency  rather 
than  a  court 

Year  1943:  Commissioner  v  Gooch  Milling 
i-  Elevator  Co,  320  US.  418.  BTA  Is  In- 
dependent, executive  agency  whose  Juris- 
diction Is  limited  solely  to  that  year  In  which 
the  Commissioner  has  determined  the  de- 
ficiency; also  no  power  to  order  a  refund 
f'r  credit 

Dobson  v  Commissioner,  320  US  480.  Tax 
Court  Is  independent  agency  and  Its  findings 
are  subject  to  a  limited  scope  of  review  Is 
there  a  rational  basis  for  conclusion  reached 
by  the  administrative  body — only  reverse  for 
a  clear-cut  mistake  of  law. 

Year  1944     Hutchings-Sealy  National  Bank 


v.  Ciymmissioner.  141  F.  2d  422  (C.A,  5)  i 
T.C  692.  Tax  Court  (agency)  review  pro- 
cedure, substitution  for  a  now  deceased 
party,  not  controlled  by  general  appeal  or 
writ  of  error  procedure  but  by  petition  for 
review  per  rules  of  reviewing  court. 

Year  1947:  Comm;,s.sio;ier  v.  U'eisier,  I6i 
V  2d  997.  6  TC.  1148.  Scope  of  review  of 
T.ix  Court — DobiOfi   rule  applied. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.  v.  Cotmni.s.sioner,  162 
F.  2d  379  (C.A.  6)  6  T  C  37  Review  of' Tax 
Court  decisions  is  governed  by  the  Admia- 
lifratlve  Procedure  Act—  lAPAi — scope  of 
review  hss  been  broadened  by  APA  No  need 
U>  particularize  m  this  c:ise  since  Dobson 
rulf  wa.*.  held  not  to  apply 

Year  1947:  Anderson  v.  Commissioner,  164 
F.2d  870  (C  A  71  5  T  C.  443.  Seventh  Circuit 
does  not  agree  with  Sixth  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Lincoln  Electric  and  held  that  the  power 
of  Court  of  .Appeals  to  review  Tax  Court  de- 
cisions had  not  been  broadened  by  APA. 

Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  N.Y.  v  Commis- 
sioner, 162  F  2d  7  (C.A.  2)  1946  T.C.M.  Second 
Circuit  refused  to  consider  application  of 
AP.A  to  Tax  Court  review. 

Year  1948  Kennedy  Name  Plate  Co.  v 
Co:/im:ssioncr,  170  F  2d  196  (C.A.  9)  1947 
T.C.M.  Sec.  8(a)  of  APA  (review  by  full 
admin,  bodyi  not  applicable  to  Tax  Court— 
.i6sumes  but  does  not  decide  that  APA  might 
apply.  Tax  Court,  In  this  particular,  had  Its 
own  relevant  procedure  set  out  In  the  statute 
(I.R    Codei 

Year  1949:  Cohen  v.  Commissioner,  176 
F.2d  394  (C.A  10)  9  T.C.  1156.  A  section  of 
APA  held  inapplicable  to  Tax  Court  but 
court  did  not  pass  on  whether  Tax  Court 
was  a  I'ourt"  within  the  exclusion  from  the 
Act    (sec    2(a)  ). 

Year  1950:  Emily  Marx,  13  T  C.  1099.  Bur- 
den of  proof  not  met — therefore  no  decision 
necessary  as  to  whether  Tax  Court  could  act 
under  APA. 

Kay  v.  Commisstorit'r.  178  F.2d  772  (C-A.  3) 
11  TC.  471.  Tax  Court  Is  not  bound  to  follow 
a  determination  by  the  Commissioner  any 
more  than  are  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal. 
Year  1954:  Stern  v.  Commis^^ioner,  2I5P.2d 
701  (C  A.  3)  21  T.C  155.  Tax  Court  really  (In 
fiicti  a  court — should  follow  court  proce- 
dures (disclose  rwmes  of  Judges  sitting  en 
banc) . 

Year  1955:  Reo  Motors  v  Commissioner. 
219  P2d  610  (C.A.  6:  9  T  C.  314.  Though  not 
technlrally  a  federal  court.  It  does  exercise 
an  inherently  Judicial  function— Tax  Court 
n<is  p)ower  to  vacate  and  correct  Its  decision* 
Fairmont  Aluminum  Co  v.  Commissioner. 
222  F.2d  (522  (C.A  4)  22  T.C.  1377.  Tax  Court 
proceedin)?s  are  Judicial  In  nature:  therefore 
Judku;  doctrine  (collateral  estoppel)  15 
pnjperly  applicable. 

Year  1956;  La.i^kv  v.  Commissioner.  235 
P.2d  97  (CA  9),  affd.  per  curiam  352  U.S 
1027  (1957)  22  T  C.  13.  Tax  Court  has  no 
]url.s<ilctlon  to  set  aside  Its  decisions— no 
equity  Jurisdiction 

Year  1959:  O'Duyer  v.  Commissioner,  268 
P2d  575  (C  A.  4 1  28  TC.  698.  Tax  Court  \i 
not  a  "reviewing  court"  within  meaning  of 
sec,  10(e)  of  APA-  does  not  review  record 
made  In  dealing  with  the  Commissioner  but 
trlee  f.i.'ts  de  novo. 

Ye.u-  1961 :  Louisville  Builders  Supply 
Company  v.  Commissioner ,  294  F.2d  333 
(CA.  6).  Tax  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  an  order  in  a  case  In  which  as  yet  ni 
notice  of  deflolency  sent  and  petition  filed. 
While  Tax  Court  has  Judlcl.il  or  quasl-Ju- 
dlclal  power  It  Is  limited  bv  statute.  (I-R 
Codei 

Ye.ir  1963  Fairmmint  Park  Raceuay  v. 
Commissioner,  order  3  21  63.  Citing  Lasky— 
denial  of  motion  to  correct  transcript 

Year  1963:  Estate  of  Bernard  A.  Marx,  40 
TC.  1.  Citing  LouisiHlle  Builders  case.  Tax 
Court  has  no  power  pre-deflclency  notice  to 
authorize  taking  of  deposition. 

Year  1964:  William  S.  Baglivo.  Tax  Court 
Memo   Siu'   Order   2/27/64     Lasky   cited— no 
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power  to  reopen  for  defense  that  taxpayer 
,ra6  not  competent  at  time  of  trial.  No 
equity  Jurisdiction. 

Year  1965:  MacRae  v.  Riddell,  350  F.  2d  201 
(C.A.  9).  Tax  Court  has  power  to  issue  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  and  has  power  to  quash 
It.  once  issued.  Once  quashed  the  District 
Court  has  no  proper  Jurisdiction  to  enforce, 

Sprague  Electric  Company  v.  Tax  Court, 
340  F.  2d  947  (C.A.  1) .  District  Court  Is  with- 
out power  by  mandamus  to  order  Tax  Court 
to  set  aside  an  order.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
review  a  Tax  Court  decision.  Such  review  Is 
within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Cuurts  of  Ap|)eal. 

Amos  V.  Commissioner,  360  F.  2d  358  (C.A. 
41  43  TC.  50.  Prior  criminal  conviction  of 
taxpayer  In  District  Court  for  tax  evasion 
Will  collaterally  estop  taxpayer  In  Tax 
Court — judicial  doctrines  applicable  in  Tax 
Court. 

United  States  v.  Teitelbaum,  342  F.  2d  672 
(C.A.  7|.  Where  Tax  Court  had  no  power  to 
order  execution,  suit  In  District  Court  to 
reduce  the  determined  deficiency  to  judg- 
me.^t  is  proper.  Res  Judicata  and  or  collat- 
eral estoppel  will  be  applicable. 

Year  1966:  Holzer  v.  United  States,  367  F. 
2d  822  (C.A.  7)  (250  F.  Supp.  875) .  Litigation 
In  Tax  Court  prevented  taxpayer  from  liti- 
gating same  year  In  a  refund  claim  In  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Year  1966:  Stein  v.  United  States.  363  F.  2d 
587  (C.A.  5),  Tax  Court  Is  an  agency  within 
federal  statute  making  It  a  crime  to  submit 
false  documents  to  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

Martin  v.  Commis.^ioner,  358  F.  2d  63  (CA. 
7i,  Agency  not  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference by  Congress  Into  the  Judiciary. 

Nash  Miami  Motors.  Inc.  v.  Commissioner, 
358  P,  2d  636  (CA.  5).  Not  unconstitutional 
separation  of  powers. 

Gliddcn  Co.  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530  (1962) 
C-A.  2)  288  F.  2d  99.  Ill  U.S.  App.  D.C.  238. 
298  F.  2d  360  affd.  Discussion  of  constitution- 
al courts. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
I  introduced,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure",  to  include  provision  relating 
to  the  U.S,  Tax  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referipd 

The  bill  'S.  2041 1  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  "Judic;ai-y  and 
Judicial  Procedure",  to  include  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis  • .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
OLIVES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tion and  snb.sequent  developments  in 
olive  impoi-t.s  make  it  clear  that  the 
Americfin  bottline:  industry  is  now  in 
serious  .ieopardy.  The  same  danger  ap- 
Plie.-^  to  American  growers  and  processors 
of  olives 

This  danuer  arises  from  the  fact  that 
our  tariff  on  olives  does  not  differentiate 
between  olives  in  bulk  and  olives  in  small 
retail-size  containers.   Thus,   when   the 


Spanish  Government  cause  an  olive  bot- 
tling industry  to  develop  in  Spain,  we 
were  exposed  to  this  threat  without  ben- 
efit of  the  sensible  classification  that  our 
tariff  laws  provide  for  other  agricultural 
commodities  and  fish  products. 

We  have  studied  this  problem  thor- 
oughly and  discussed  it  with  many  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  those  legislators 
most  directly  concerned.  Substantially 
everyone  knowledgeable  about  the  prob- 
lem agrees  that  our  only  effective  rem- 
edy is  a  tariff  classification  which  rec- 
ognizes the  difference  between  bulk 
olives  and  bottled  olives.  On  bottled  olives 
this  classification  should  provide  a  tar- 
iff structure  which  will  allow  American 
bottled  products — ^produced  independ- 
ently without  Government  assistance — 
to  compete  with  foreign  government- 
subsidized  products. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed 
in  certain  airtight  containers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2044)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed 
in  certain  airtight  containers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirxsen  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KucHEL) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  VESSELS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  FISHING  INDUS- 
TRY FROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OP  CERTAIN  LAWS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pacific  Fisheries,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
cannery  tenders  engaged  in  fishing  op- 
.erations  under  certain  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  letter  from  the  Association  of  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  requesting  introduction 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2047)  to  exempt  certain 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry 
from  the  requirements  of  certain  laws, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
St.ates  (46  U.S.C.  404)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"As  used  herein,  the  phrase  'engaged  in 
fishing  as  a  regtilar  business'  Includes  can- 
nery tender  or  fishing  tender  vessels  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  gross  tons  which  are 
engaged  exclusively  In  (1)  the  carrl.'ige  of 
cirgo  to  or  from  vessels  In  the  fishery  or  a 


facility  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  processing 
or  assembling  of  fishery  products,  or  (2)  the 
transportation  of  cannery  or  fishing  person- 
nel to  or  from  operating  locations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  -August  27, 
1935  (46  U.S.C.  88) ,  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing tlie  existing  section  as  subsection  (ai  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  htuidred  gross 
tons  except  those  constructed  after  the  eflfec- 
tlve  date  of  this  subsection  or  those  con- 
verted to  either  of  such  services  after  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  proviso  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  367)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence: 

"As  used  herein,  the  phrase  'any  vessel  en- 
gaged In  the  fishing,  oysterlng,  clanamlng, 
crabbing,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  fishery 
or  kelp  or  sponge  Industries'  includes  can- 
nery tender  or  fishing  tender  vessels  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  gross  tons  which  are 
engaged  exclusively  In  (1)  the  carriage  of 
cargo  to  or  from  vessels  In  the  fishery  or  a 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  In  the  processing 
or  assembling  of  fishery  products,  or  (2)  the 
transportation  of  cannery  or  fishing  person- 
nel to  or  from  operating  locations." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  subparagraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  391a(l) )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  tenders  or 
fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  when  engaged  exclusively  In  the 
fishing  Industry  shall  be  allowed  to  have  on 
board  inflammable  or  combustible  cargo  in 
bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  conditions  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  Is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
is  as  follows: 

Association  of  Pacific 

Fisheries,  Inc.. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  June  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  salmon  canning  Indus- 
try Is  concerned  about  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
regulations  as  they  apply  to  cannery  tenders, 
the  vessels  which  transport  fish  from  the 
fishing  grounds  to  the  processing  plants. 

The  present  regulations,  particularly  those 
covering  load  lines,  freight  for  hire,  dis- 
pensing fuel  and  manning  schedules,  present 
serious  problems  In  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  which  are  unique  in  the  type  of  serv- 
ice they  perform. 

We  have  discussed  these  problems  with 
members  of  your  staff.  They  are  well  In- 
formed on  the  details  of  this  situation. 

We  request  that  you  Introduce  legislation 
which  will  update  the  Coast  Guard  Regula- 
tions as  they  pertain  to  these  tenders.  This 
procedure  seems  to  us  to  be  the  logical  so- 
lution to  these  problems. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

W.   V.   YONKER. 

Executive  Vice  President. 


STABLE  AND  DURABLE  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  JavitsI  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  62  co- 
sponsors  of  the  reco:^tiou  Its  purpjse  is 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to 
the  deslrabihty  of  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  read,  along  with  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDLNG  OVFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  lecened  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution,  together  with  tlie  cosponsors, 
will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

3    Res    14.3 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr  B.\yh.  Mr  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  BREw^rER.  Mr  Brooke.  Mr 
BuROicK.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr  Case,  Mr  Church. 
Mr.  Clabk.  Mr  Coopek.  Mr  Dodo.  Mr 
DoMUiiCK.  Mr  Ervin.  Mr  Fono.  NL- 
GurriN,  Mr  Hansen.  Mr  Harris.  Mr 
Hart,  Mr.  iNoinfE.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr 
Lausche.  Mr  Long  or  Missoiri.  Mr 
McCa«tht.  .Mr  .Mi  C:.ellan.  Mr  McGee.  Mr 
McCovzBN,  Mr  McIntvre.  Mr  Mondale.  Mr 
Mo«r«oi«T,  Mr  Morse,  Mr  Morton.  Mr  Moss. 
Mr.  iAvMPUY.  Mr.  McsKiE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr! 
Pastore.  Mr.  PE.tRsoN,  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Procty. 
Mr.  Proxmike.  Mr  Ranikilph.  Mr.  RiBicorr! 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mrs.  SMriH,  Mr 
Stznnis.  Mr.  Talmadce  Mr  Ttdincs,  Mr  Yar- 
BORocoH.  Mr.  Yoi-Nc  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cotton  Mr 
Fannin.  Mr.  Sp<3nc.  Mr  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chuaetts,  Mr  Kennedy  ■'.  New  Y  rk  .M: 
Btrd  of  West  Vlr.,-inla.  Mr  KL'ciitx,  Mr  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  and  Mr  Allotti  ,  submitted  the 
following  rwolut.lon 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  vital  and 
historic  natlon.il  in'erebt  in  a  it.ible  ma  dur- 
able peace  In  the  MiclJIe  Eas:,  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  Is  committed  to  peace  in  the  area 
and  that  every  nation  m  the  area  has  a 
fundamental  right  :o  live  and  to  have  fhls 
right  respected  by  its  neighbors;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  .security  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  have  been  ei.- 
dangered  by  a  wasteful  and  destructive  arms 
race,  threatened  by  belUgerenrv  and  have 
Just  been  shattered  by  hostilities  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  entire  world:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

1.  The  securltv  and   national   interests  of 
the   United   St.c.es    require    that   tnere   be   a 
stable  and  durable  peace  m  the  .Middle  Eaa' 
and 

2.  Such  a  peace  calls  for  dls-ussions  amont? 
the  parties  concerned,  using  such  third  party 
or  United  Nat.ons  assistance  as  they  mav 
wish.  looking  toward — 

(a)  recognized  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  will  Klve  security  against 
terror,  destruction  and  war.  and  the  conie- 
quent  withdrawal  and  disengagement  of 
armed  personnel; 

(b)  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c)  free  maritime  oassage  thrcigh  inter- 
national waterways.  Including  the  Suez  Canal 
and  tb«  Gulf  of  Aqaha.  and 

(d)  limits  on  a  wasteful  and  destructive 
arms  race;  and 

3.  In  a  climate  of  peace,  i.he  United  States 
wlU  do  lu  full  share  to— 

(»)    help  with  a  solution  for  the  refug»es: 

(b)  support  regional  cooperation;  and 

(c)  see  that  the  peaceful  promise  of  nu- 
clear energy  is  applied  for  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  desalting  water     And  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
•enro  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outside  the 
Unltad  NaUons  and  with  all  nations  similarly 
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minded,  as  being  m  tne  highest  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  states 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  held  at  the  desk  for  possible  addi- 
tional cosponsors  until  the  close  of  the 
session  tomorrow  afternoon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 

asked   to  object   to   the  holding   of  the 

resolution  for  the  addition  of  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 

is  heard 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
resolution  is  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  any  way. 

It  is  a  procedure  which  has  been  ob- 
jected to  before,  and  I  have  been  asked 
to  object  to  it  at  this  time. 

Will  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
committee.' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  It  was  requested 
that  it  be  refened  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee, which  I  believe  would  be  the 
Committee  on  F'oreign  Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
committee  considering  it.  However.  I 
have  been  asked  to  object  to  this  pro- 
cedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 


Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  room 
162.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  telephone  No.  225-2308. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

BILLS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vin-inla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tydincs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1981  and  S  1982,  bills  to 
improve  the  judicial  machinery  for  the 
court-s  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible  ;  be  added  as  a  co.^ponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  following'  Senators  be  add- 
ed as  co-sponsors  of  le  islation  I  have 
Introduced;  S  824.  Senator  McGee;  S 
1366  Senator  Yarborouch;  S.  1360  and 
S  1361.  Senator  Gri-emng:  S.  1503.  Sen- 
ate.- JuiTs:  S  1565.  Senator  Kennedy 
of  New  York;  S  1765.  Senator  Clark; 
and  S  1941.  Senator  Kennedy  of  New- 
York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING^!  ON  DISTRICT 
REORGANIZ.ATION  PL.\N 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  scheduled  public  hei;nngs  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  3,  t.c  reorganize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  July  25,  26,  and  27  in  room  3302  Nev,- 
Senate  OfHce  Building. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  this  proposal, 
the  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  full 
committee  I  have  designated  the  iunior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr  Ribi- 
coFFl,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  to  serve  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  processing  this  plan  and  con- 
ducting the  proposed  nearings 


THE  JOHNSON-KOSYGIN  SUMMIT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  summit 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Mmister  Kosygin  was  the  warm 
and  .sympathetic  reception  by  the  peo- 
ple—not only  of  Glassboro.  N.J..  but 
throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  this  demonstrates  popular  ap- 
proval  for  President  Johnson's  summit 
peace  efforts. 

The  American  people  are  not  so  gul- 
lible  as  to  think  that  Immediate  agree- 
ments on  explosive  world  issues  would 
emerge  from  the  summit  meeting. 

Yet  they  were  encouraged— and  justi- 
fiably—to beUeve  that  such  a  meeting 
would  make  a  solid  contribution  to 
greater  understanding  between  two  na- 
tions which  have  differed  on  manv  issues 
in  the  past. 

The  meeting  did  produce  a  lessening 
of  tensions.  It  did  produce  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding.  It  did  make  ■acci- 
dents" less  likely.  It  did  bring  the  par- 
ticipants closer  tot-ether  on  mi.'sile  con- 
trol and  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  is  a  definite  history  of  agree- 
ments for  peace  between  the  SoMet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  agree- 
ments which  preceded  the  summit  meet- 
ing: the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  open- 
ins  of  a  new  United  States-Soviet  direct 
air  link,  increased  East-West  trade. 

The  summit  is  another  larse  step  In 
the  work  of  building  bridges  between 
East  and  West.  We  shall  not  regret  it 
The  President  is  to  be  applauded  for  his 
tireless  efforts.  The  people  know  the 
value  of  those  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prir>ted  in  the  Record  the 
following  comments  on  the  popular  and 
positive  reaction  to  President  Johnsons 
peace  initiatives: 

An  editorial  entitled  'The  Summit' 
published  in  Newsday  for  June  24,  1967: 
an  article  entitled  "  Spirit  of  Glassboro 
Really  One  of  People."  written  bv 
Lsabelle  Shelton,  and  published  in  the 
Wa.shington  Star  of  June  26.  1967;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Glassboro."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  27,  1967; 
an  article  entitled  "Washington:  A 
Steadier  Administration,"  written  by 
James  Reston.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  28,  1^67;  and  an 
article  entitled  '  Johnson-Kosvgin  Talks: 
Po.ssibly  A  Step  Fon^-ard,"  written  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  and  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  June  28.  1967. 

There    beinu    no    objection,    the   edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  New.-iciay,  June  24.  1967| 
The   Summit 
"Oh,  East  Is  East,  and  West  Is  West,  and 
Never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Tin  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 
God  s  preat  Judgment  Seat. 
Bvit  there  Is  neither  Eaat  nor  West. 
Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth. 
When   two  strong  men  stand   face  to  face, 
though    they   come   from    the   ends   of  the 
earth!" 
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— BuDY.\p.D    Kipling.    "The    Ballad    of    East 
and  West." 

Kipling's  rhythmic  view  of  the  East-West 
split  m  the  year  1889  still  holds  true  today. 
Two  strong  men.  President  Johnson  and  So- 
viet Premier  Kosygin.  met  yesterday  at  the 
Glassboro  summit  and  perhaps  their  meet- 
ing could  yet  cause  the  twain  to  meet. 

President  Johnson  has  made  the  better- 
ment of  E.xst-VVest  relations  a  leading  ele- 
ment of  his  foreign  policy.  He  has  sought 
to  broaden  trade  with  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite nations.  He  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend credits  to  allow  the  Russians  to  buy 
machine  tools  for  their  new  Plat  automobile 
plant.  He  has  tried  to  head  off  an  anti- 
missile race  and  has  sought  agreement  on 
a  nonproliferation  treaty.  During  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  he  has  called 
for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing Arab-Israeli  grievances  that  could 
one  day  produce  an  East-West  confronta- 
Uon. 

Unfortunately.  Russia  has  not  followed  a 
reasonable  course.  The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world,  but  the  Russians  have  done  nothing 
to  move  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table.  Instead, 
they  have  poured  supplies  and  arms  into 
North  Vietnam,  encouraging  Hanoi  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

In  this  hemisphere,  Russian  aid  has  en- 
abled Fidel  Castro  to  survive  despite  whole- 
s;.le  mismanagement.  It  was  with  Russian 
help  that  Castro  first  turned  his  Island  into 
a  base  of  subversion  that  still  threatens  all 
of  Latin  America. 

Yesterday's  Johnson-Kosygln  meeting 
probably  would  not  have  taken  place  If  Rus- 
sian efforts  to  gain  power  In  the  Mideast  had 
not  backfired.  Yet  Russia  has  persisted  in  Its 
folly  of  encouraging  Arab  belligerence.  In 
his  UN  speech,  Kosygin  offered  only  propa- 
ganda, invective  and  a  "peace  proposal"  that 
would  guarantee  continuing  hostilities  be- 
tween Isrttel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

There  were  several  hopeful  signs  at  yes- 
terday's summit  meeting.  There  u-as  a  hint 
in  President  Johnson's  remarks  of  Russian 
Interest  in  a  nticlear  nonproliferation  treaty. 
The  fact  that  the  world  leaders  are  to  meet 
again  tomorrow  Is.  In  Itself,  a  good  omen. 
But  why  must  the  quest  for  peace  be  so  bit- 
terly slow''  There  could  be  peace  today  If 
the  Russians  wanted  it  and  It  could  be  a 
peace  that  would  be  fair  to  all.  But  there  Is 
no  peace,  und  Russian  policies  In  the  Mideast, 
In  Vietnam  and  In  Latin  America  have  shown 
UtUe  promise  of  peace. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  major  concern  of 
b.oth  the  U.S.  and  Russia  must  be  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  III.  Both  powers 
must  make  new  efforts  to  head  off  a  new  mis- 
sile race  .uid  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
deed, the  possession  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  by 
Red  China  presents  new  dangers  to  world 
peace  and  especially  to  Russia  and  to  China's 
neighbors  In  ."Vsia. 

The  fact  remains.  In  assessing  yesterday's 
summit  meeting,  that  peace  depends  more 
upon  the  Russians  than  It  does  upon  the 
U.S.  HopefuUy.  In  his  talks  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Kosygin  will  Indicate  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  to  modify  their 
policies  In  the  Mideast,  Vietnam  and  Latin 
America.  Until  Kosygin  does  so,  the  US. 
must  look  to  its  allies  to  continue  our  world- 
wide holding  actions  against  Russian  ex- 
pansionism. Cooperation  with  Russia  is  pos- 
sible, but  until  It  comes,  the  TJ.S.  must  stand 
fast. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

June  26.  1967] 

The    Crowd    Otttside:     "Spirit    or    Olabs- 

30R0"   Really   One   or  People 

(By  lsabelle  Shelton) 

Glassboro.   N.J — .\   "Spirit   of  Glassboro" 

•as  reflected  In  the  hearts  and  faces  of  the 


crowds  that  waited  for  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  two  strongest  powers  to  finish  their 
discussion  even  if  it  was  not  reflected  In  the 
results  of  the  summit  meeting. 

There  had  been  a  carnival  atmosphere 
yesterday — balloons,  Ice  cream  trucks,  front 
yard  hot  dog  stands.  While  families  turned 
out  with  children,  dogs  and  picnic  lunches. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  of  several 
thousand  stood  Its  ground  late  in  the  day  In 
a  pelting  rain,  shouting  "We  Want  Alec"  and 
"We  Want  Johnson,"  a  yearning  for  peace 
seemed  tangible  enough  to  touch. 

For  one  brief  moment.  It  was  possible  to 
believe,  as  New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  said,  that  "there  must  be  lots  of 
Glassboros  In  the  world — In  China  and 
Europe  and  Vietnam  and  Russia — filled  with 
people  who  are  working  and  praying  and 
trusting  that  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  able  to  grow  up  In  a 
peaceful  world." 

Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  apparently  got  the 
crowd's  message  as  yesterday's  session  was 
ending.  Just  as  he  and  President  Johnson 
were  about  to  enter  a  limousine  that  was  to 
take  them  to  waiting  helicopters  and  back 
Into  their  separate  worlds. 

Johnson,  usually  supersensitive  to  crowds, 
was  Ignoring  them,  no  doubt  out  of  courtesy 
to  Kosygin. 

It  was  the  Russian  who  wheeled,  Just  as 
Johnson  was  about  to  enter  the  car  that 
would  take  them  to  their  helicopters,  and 
walked  across  the  lawn  of  the  meeting  house 
to  wave  and  speak  fondly  to  the  soaked, 
steaming  crowd  massed  below. 

For  a  man  not  used  to  American-style 
politics,  Kosygin  learned  fast.  He  raised  his 
arms  aljove  his  head,  clasped  his  hands  and 
grinned  broadly,  In  the  best  prize  fighter 
style.  You  would  have  thought  he'd  been 
winning  ward  and  county  elections  all  his 
life. 

ANTI-RUSSIAN  SIGNS  GONE 

The  few  antl-Russlan  signs  (carried  by  pro- 
testing Ukranlans)  that  had  been  there  ear- 
lier were  gone.  The  only  sign  visible  at  the 
moment  was  in  Russian,  and  It  said,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  reporter,  "something  good 
about  peace." 

The  President  followed  Kosygin  in  brief 
waves  an4  words  to  the  crowd.  And  then  they 
were  gone. 

None  of  the  dire  things  that  state  and 
local  police  had  suddenly  begun  to  worry 
Saturday  afternoon  and  .evening  came  to 
pass. 

The  crowd,  not  much  if  at  all  bigger  than 
the  5,000  or  so  Friday,  continued  Its  love  af- 
fair with  Kosygin  to  the  end. 

Hostile  pickets  such  as  met  President 
Johnson  Friday  night  In  Los  Angeles  didn't 
show  up.  Police  and  state  officials  knew  after 
Friday's  summit  ir.eetlng  that  the  people  of 
Glassboro  and  vicinity  didn't  feel  that  way. 

But  after  reading  the  reports  from  Cali- 
fornia Saturday,  they  began  to  worry  that 
organized  groups  of  "peaceniks"  or  other  dis- 
senters of  the  right  or  left  might  come  mass- 
ing In  from  nearby  large  cities.  If  only  for 
the   television   exposure. 

FENCING  UNNEEDED 

The  long  lines  of  snow  fencing,  on  which 
New  Jersey  state  highway  department  crews 
worked  all  night  Saturday,  weren't  needed. 
The  more  than  doubled  state  and  local  po- 
lice force  (from  Friday's  700  to  2,000)  prob- 
ably wasn't  either — although  it  no  doubt 
contributed  order  to  the  traffic  situation. 

The  giant  cleanup  effort  was  launched  at 
dawn  today  to  remove  tons  of  paper  cups, 
soda  bottles  and  assorted  trash  left  by  the 
spectators. 

Seven  state  troopers  were  stationed  in 
"HoUybush"  during  the  night  to  guard 
against  souvenir  hunters,  and  workmen  today 
began  converting  bollybusb  back  Into  a  home 
for  college  President  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E, 
Robinson. 


Glassboro — where  the  biggest  event  in  the 
past  was  a  two-state  basei>all  tournament — 
probably  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  27, 
1967] 
Glassboro 

Meetings  of  heads  of  state  arouse  great 
hopes  and  involve  great  risks.  The  meetings 
which  President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ko- 
sygin held  at  Glassboro  are  no  exception. 
■fhey  Inspired  the  hope  that  some  great, 
dramatic  and  spectacular  resolution  of 
Soviet -American  tensions  might  emerge;  and 
they  Involved  the  risk  that  a  direct  meeting 
might  worsen  the  situation,  as  the  Vienna 
meeting  between  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Khrushchev  did. 

No  one  has  more  eloquently  defined  the 
special  risks  of  such  confrontations  than  Sec- 
retary Rusk  did  In  an  article  In  Foreign 
Affairs  magazine  In  1960.  He  then  wrote: 

"The  experienced  diplomat  will  usually 
counsel  against  the  direct  confrontation  of 
those  with  final  authority.  Negotiation  ad 
referendum  offers  greater  opportunity  for 
feeling  out  the  situation,  exploring  the  op- 
posing points  of  view,  trying  out  alternative 
approaches,  without  commitment,  testing 
general  propositions  by  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  process  needs  time,  pa- 
tience and  precision,  three  resources  which 
are  not  found  In  abundance  at  the  highest 
political  level.  The  direct  confrontation  of 
the  chiefs  of  government  of  the  great  powers 
Involves  an  extra  tension  because  the  court 
of  last  resort  is  In  session.  The  costs  of  error 
or  misunderstanding  are  multiplied  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  issue  and  the  power  of 
those  present." 

The  Glassboro  meeting  seems  to  fall  mid- 
way between  the  worst  fears  of  the  diplo- 
mats and  the  highest  hopes  of  laymen.  It 
settled  no  outstanding  Issues,  apparently; 
but  neither  did  It  complicate  any  Issues,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  this  distance.  The  Kosy- 
gin press  conference,  at  many  points,  seemed 
unnecessarily  abrasive.  But  It  will  be  helpful 
to  have  Americans  know  how  unyielding,  un- 
compromising and  unaccommodating  the 
Soviet  government  is,  on  eUI  points  of  dif- 
ference. And  It  will  be  well  for  Americans 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Kosygin  was  talking, 
not  to  Americans  alone,  or  even  chiefly  to 
Americans,  but  to  his  clients  In  the  Arab 
states,  his  rivals  In  China  and  his  critics  at 
home. 

Neither  leader  had  much  choice  about 
holding  this  meeting.  If  they  had  not  met. 
Inferences  would  have  been  drawn  that  might 
have  been  very  hurtful  to  Soviet-American 
relations.  But  the  meeting,  with  Its  at- 
tendant difficulties,  lends  new  force  to  a  piece 
of  advice  by  Philippe  de  Comlnes  (cited  by 
Dean  Rusk  In  1960)  that  "Two  great  princes 
who  wish  to  establish  good  personal  rela- 
tions should  never  meet  each  other  face  to 
face  but  ought  to  communicate  through  good 
and  wise  ambassadors." 

President  and  Premier  have  parted  with 
an  effort  to  have  it  both  ways  by  capping 
their  conference  with  a  plan  for  continuing 
negotiations  through  their  foreign  offices  and 
ambassadors.  If  anything  constructive  is  to 
come  out  of  Glassboro,  It  no  doubt  will 
emerge  in  these  meetings,  at  a  lower  level 
where  there  Is  less  tension  and  less  attention. 

Perhaps.  In  the  end,  nothing  Is  lost  by 
letting  American  citizens,  anxious  for  peace, 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  Irreconcilable  Soviet 
and  American  views  really  are  on  a  long 
list  of  world  problems.  The  conference  de- 
stroys the  lingering  Illusion  that  If  only 
good  will  and  politeness  and  courtesy  and 
conciliation  prevailed,  peace  could  be 
achieved  forthwith.  We  are  confronted  by  a 
powerful,  arrogant,  uncompromising  adver- 
sary who  has  purposes  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  ours  readily.  If  our  own  govern- 
ment sometimes  falls  to  reach  an  accom- 
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There  are  at  the  p  csent  time  62  co- 
sponsors  of  the  reoo:ut:or.  Its  purpose  is 
to  express  the  serxse  of  the  Senate  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  m  the  Middle  East 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  read,  along  with  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  leceutd  and  appiopi lately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  tlie 
resolution,  together  with  the  cosponsors. 
will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

S    Rrs.  143 

Mr.  STMINOTON  i  for  hlmseir  and  Mr 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr  B.\yh.  Mr  Bennett, 
Mr.  BXBUE.  Mr.  BRtw=,rER  Mr  Brooke.  Mr 
BUKOICK.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  CisE.  Mr.  Chubch. 
Mr.  CXAaK.  Mr  Cooper.  Mr  Dodd.  \L- 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr  Pong.  Nt 
Orhtim.  Mr  Hansen.  Mr  Hakris.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr.  Inottye.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr 
Lausche.  Mr  Long  of  Missoiri.  Mr 
McCarthy.  Mr  Mi  C_ellan,  Mr  McGee,  Mr 
McGovxRN.  Mr.  McInt^re.  Mr  Mondale.  Mr 
MoNROffXT.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr  Morton.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MrkPHT.  Mr.  Mlskix.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastorr.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Procty. 
Mr.  Proimire,  Mr  Randolph.  Mr  Ribicopt. 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr 
Stennb.  Mr.  Talmadce.  Mr  Ttdincs.  Mr  Y.\ji- 
BORouoH.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr 
Fannin,  Mr.  Si>onc.  Mr  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ken.nedy  if  Nex  Y  irk.  Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Vlr,-lnla.  Mr  KrcnEL.  Mr  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  and  Mr  Allotti  .  submitted  the 
following  reaolutlon 

Whereaa  the  United  States  has  a  vital  and 
historic  national  mtercbt  i:i  a  st.ible  .ind  dur- 
able peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 

Whereas  the  President  .jf  the  United  States 
has  stated  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  la  committed  to  peace  In  the  area 
and  that  every  nation  m  the  area  has  a 
fundamental  right  to  live  a.id  to  have  this 
right  respected  by  its  neighbors;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  have  been  en- 
dangered by  a  Wiisteful  ni;d  destructive  arms 
race,  threatened  by  belligerency  and  ha\e 
Just  been  shattered  by  hostilities  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  entire  world;  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  aense  of  the  Ser.- 
ate  that— 

1.  The  security  and   national   Ir.terest.s  of 
the   United   States    require    th.it    tnere   be   a 
stable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and 

2.  Such  a  peace  calls  for  discussions  amonj? 
the  parties  concerned,  usini?  such  third  party 
or  United  Nat.ons  assistance  as  they  may 
wish,  looking  toward — 

(a)  recognized  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  will  fi'.e  security  against 
terror,  destruction  and  war.  and  the  conie- 
quent  withdrawal  and  dueii^agement  of 
armed  personnel; 

(b)  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c)  free  maritime  passage  through  inter- 
national waterways,  including  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  and 

(d)  limits  on  a  wasteful  and  destructive 
arms  race;  and 

3.  In  a  climate  of  peace,  the  United  States 
will  do  Its  full  share  to— 

(a)  help  with  a  solution  for  the  refugees; 

(b)  support  regional  cooperation,  and 

(c)  see  that  the  peaceful  promise  of  nu- 
clear energy  Is  applied  for  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  desalting  water     And  be  it  further 

R€»olv«d.  That  the  President  l.^i  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outside  the 
United  NaUoDS  and  with  ail  nations  similarly 
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minded,  as  being  In  the  highest  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  held  at  the  desk  for  possible  addi- 
tional cosponsors  until  the  close  of  the 
session  tomorrow  afterniwn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':' 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
asked  to  object  to  the  holding  of  the 
resolution  for  the  addition  of  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
resolution  is  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  any  way. 

It  Ls  a  procedure  which  has  been  ob- 
jected to  before,  and  I  have  been  asked 
to  object  to  it  at  this  time. 

Will  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
committee.' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  It  was  requested 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee, which  I  believe  would  be  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
committee  considering  it.  However.  I 
have  been  asked  to  object  to  this  pro- 
cedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  room 
162,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  telephone  No.  225-2308. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

BILLS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vinrinla  Mr  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  Mr.  T^-dings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ne.xt 
printing  of  S  1981  and  S  1982.  bills  to 
improve  the  judicial  machinery  for  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible  I  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  following:  Senators  be  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  le  ;i.->lation  I  have 
introduced:  S  824.  Senator  McGee;  S 
1366,  Senator  Y.ARBunouGH;  S  1360  and 
S.  1361.  Senator  Gruening;  S  1503.  Sen- 
ator Javits:  S  1565.  Senator  Kennedy 
of  New  York:  S.  1765.  Senator  Clark; 
and  S  1941.  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING.^  ON  DISTRICT 
REORGANIZ.ATIO.N  PI^^N 

Mr.  .McCLELL-AN  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Goveminent  Operations 
has  scheduled  public  her.nngs  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3.  u,  reorganize  the 
government  of  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia, 
for  July  25,  26.  and  27  m  room  3302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  this  proposal, 
the  hearings  will  be  h'Mci  before  the  full 
committee  I  have  designated  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr  Ribi- 
coFFl,  chairman  of  the  i-.ubcommlttee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  to  stTve  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proces,sing  this  plan  and  con- 
ducting the  proposed  heiirings 


THE  JOHNSON-KOSYGIN  SUMMIT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  summit 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Kosygin  was  the  warm 
and  sympathetic  reception  by  the  peo- 
ple—not only  of  Glassboro,  N.J.,  but 
throughout  the  country 

I  believe  this  demonstrates  popular  ap- 
proval  for  President  Johnson's  summit 
peace  efforts. 

The  American  people  are  not  so  gul- 
lible as  to  think  that  immediate  agree- 
ments on  explosive  world  issues  would 
emerge  from  the  summit  meeting. 

Yet  they  were  encouraged— and  justi- 
fiably—to believe  that  such  a  meeting 
would  make  a  solid  contribution  to 
greater  understanding  between  two  na- 
tions which  have  differed  on  manv  issues 
inthepa-st. 

The  meeting  did  produce  a  lessening 
of  tensions.  It  did  produce  an  atmosphere 
of  undersUnding.  It  did  make  "acci- 
dents" less  likely.  It  did  bring  the  par- 
ticipants closer  together  on  missile  con- 
trol and  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons 

Tliere  is  a  definite  history  of  acree- 
ments  for  peace  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  agree- 
ments which  preceded  the  summit  meet- 
ing: the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  open- 
ine  of  a  new  United  States-Soviet  direct 
air  link.  increa.sed  East-West  trade. 

The  summit  is  another  large  step  in 
the  work  of  building  bridges  between 
East  and  West.  We  shall  not  regret  it. 
The  President  is  to  be  applauded  for  his 
tireless  effoits.  The  people  know  the 
value  of  those  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  comments  on  the  popular  and 
positive  reaction  to  President  Johnsons 
peace  initiatives: 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Summit." 
published  in  Newsday  for  June  24.  1967: 
an  article  entitled  "  Spirit  of  Glas.sboro' 
Really  One  of  People."  written  by 
Lsabelle  Shelton.  and  published  In  the 
Wa.shington  Star  of  June  26.  1967:  an 
editorial  entitled  "Glassboro."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  27.  1967: 
an  article  entitled  "Washington:  A 
Steadier  Administration."  written  by 
Jiunes  Reston.  and  published  m  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  28.  1967:  and  an 
article  entitled  John.son-Kosygin  Talks: 
Po.ssibly  A  Step  Fonvard."  written  by 
Jo.seph  Kraft,  and  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  June  28.  1967. 

There    beinc    no    objection,    the   edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  Newifiay.  June  24.  1967) 
The   StTMMiT 
"Oh.   East  is  East,  and  West  Is  West,  and 
Never  the  twain  bhaU  meet. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 
Ood  s  great  Judgment  Seat 
But  there  Is  neither  Ea^t  nor  West. 
Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth. 
When   two  strong  men  stand   face  to  face, 
though    they   come    from    the   ends   of  the 
earth!" 


June  28,  1967 
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— RUDY.«i>    Kipling.    "The    Ballad    of    East 
and  West." 

KlpUng's  rhythmic  view  of  the  East-West 
split  In  the  year  1889  still  holds  true  today. 
TWO  strong  men,  President  Johnson  and  So- 
viet Premier  Kosygin,  met  yesterday  at  the 
Glassboro  summit  and  perhaps  their  meet- 
ing could  vet  cause  the  twain  to  meet. 

President  Johnson  has  made  the  better- 
meut  of  East-WcEt  relations  a  leading  ele- 
ment of  his  foreign  policy.  He  has  sought 
to  broaden  trade  with  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite nations.  He  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend credits  to  allow  the  Russians  to  buy 
machine  tools  for  their  new  F^at  automobile 
plant.  He  has  tried  to  head  off  an  anti- 
missile race  and  has  sought  agreement  on 
a  nonproliferation  treaty.  During  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  he  has  called 
for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing Arab-Israeli  grievances  that  could 
one  day  produce  an  East-West  confronta- 
tion. 

Unfortunately.  Russia  has  not  followed  a 
reasonable  course.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world,  but  the  Russians  have  done  nothing 
to  move  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table.  Instead, 
they  have  poured  supplies  and  arms  Into 
North  Vietnam,  encouraging  Hanoi  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

In  this  hemisphere.  Russian  aid  has  en- 
abled Fidel  Castro  to  survive  despite  whole- 
sale mismanagement.  It  was  with  Russian 
help  that  Castro  first  turned  his  island  into 
a  base  of  subversion  that  still  threatens  all 
of  Latin  America. 

Yesterday's  Johnson -Kosygin  meeting 
probably  wouJd  not  have  taken  place  If  Rus- 
sian efforts  to  gain  power  in  the  Mideast  had 
not  backfired.  Yet  Russia  has  persisted  in  Us 
folly  of  encouraging  Arab  belligerence.  In 
his  UN  speech.  Kosygin  offered  only  propa- 
ganda, invective  and  a  "peace  proposal"  that 
would  guarantee  continuing  hostilities  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

There  were  several  hop>efuJ  signs  at  yes- 
terday's summit  meeting.  There  was  a  hint 
in  President  Johnson's  remarks  of  Russian 
Interest  in  a  nnclear  nonproliferation  treaty. 
The  fact  that  the  world  leaders  are  to  meet 
again  tomorrow  Is.  in  Itself,  a  good  omen. 
But  why  must  the  quest  for  peace  be  so  bit- 
terly slow?  There  could  be  peace  today  if 
the  Russians  wanted  it  and  It  could  be  a 
peace  that  would  be  fair  to  all.  But  there  Is 
no  peace,  and  Russian  policies  in  the  Mideast. 
In  Vietnam  and  in  Latin  America  have  shown 
little  promise  of  peace. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  major  concern  of 
both  the  tr.S.  and  Russia  must  be  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  III.  Both  powers 
must  make  new  efforts  to  head  off  a  new  mis- 
sile race  .md  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
deed, the  possession  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  by 
Red  China  presents  new  dangers  to  world 
peace  and  especially  to  Russia  and  to  China's 
neighbors  in  Asia. 

The  fact  remains,  In  assessing  yesterday's 
summit  meeting,  that  peace  depends  more 
upon  the  Russians  than  it  does  upon  the 
US.  Hopefully,  in  his  talks  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Kosygin  will  Indicate  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  to  modify  their 
policies  In  the  Mideast,  Vietnam  and  Latin 
America.  Until  Kosygin  does  so,  the  UJS. 
must  look  to  Its  allies  to  continue  our  world- 
wide holding  actions  against  Russian  ex- 
pansionism. Cooperation  with  Russia  is  pos- 
sible, but  until  It  comes,  the  U.S.  must  stand 
fast. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

June  26,  19671 

The    Crowd     OtrrsiDE:     "Spiarr    of    Olasb- 

BORo"   Really   One  or  People 

(By  lsabelle  Shelton) 

Gl.\ssboro,   N.J — A   "Spirit   of   Glassboro" 

wai  reflected  In  the  hearts  and  faces  of  the 


crowds  that  waited  for  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  two  strongest  powers  to  finish  their 
discussion  even  if  It  was  not  reflected  in  the 
results  of  the  summit  meeting. 

There  had  been  a  carnival  atmosphere 
yesterday — balloons.  Ice  cream  trucks,  front 
yard  hot  dog  stands.  While  families  turned 
out  with  children,  dogs  and  picnic  lunches. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  of  several 
thousand  stood  Its  ground  late  In  the  day  In 
a  pelting  rain,  shouting  "We  Want  Alec"  and 
"We  Want  Johnson,"  a  yearning  for  peace 
seemed  tangible  enough  to  touch. 

For  one  brief  moment.  It  was  possible  to 
believe,  as  New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  said,  that  "there  must  be  lots  of 
Glassboros  in  the  world — in  China  and 
Europe  and  Vietnam  and  Russia — filled  with 
people  who  are  working  and  praying  and 
trusting  that  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  able  to  grow  up  in  a 
peaceful  world." 

Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  apparently  got  the 
crowd's  message  as  yesterday's  session  was 
ending,  just  as  he  and  President  Johnson 
were  about  to  enter  a  limousine  that  was  to 
take  them  to  waiting  helicopters  and  back 
Into  their  separate  worlds. 

Johnson,  usually  supersensitive  to  crowds, 
was  Ignoring  them,  no  doubt  out  of  courtesy 
to  Kosygin. 

It  was  the  Russian  who  wheeled,  just  as 
Johnson  was  about  to  enter  the  car  that 
would  take  them  to  their  helicopters,  and 
walked  across  the  lawn  of  the  meeting  house 
to  wave  and  speak  fondly  to  the  soaked, 
steaming  crowd  massed  below. 

For  a  man  not  used  to  American-style 
politics,  Kosygin  learned  fast.  He  raised  his 
arms  above  his  head,  clasped  his  hands  and 
grinned  broadly,  in  the  best  prize  fighter 
style.  You  would  have  thought  he'd  been 
winning  ward  and  county  elections  all  his 
life. 

ANTI-RUSSIAN  SIGNS  CONE 

The  few  antl-Russlan  signs  (carried  by  pro- 
testing Ukranlans)  that  had  been  there  ear- 
lier were  gone.  The  only  sign  visible  at  the 
moment  was  In  Russian,  and  it  said,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  reporter,  "something  good 
about  peace." 

The  President  followed  Kosygin  in  brief 
waves  and  words  to  the  crowd.  And  then  they 
were  gone. 

None  of  the  dire  things  that  state  and 
local  police  had  suddenly  begun  to  worry 
Saturday  afternoon  and  .evening  came  to 
pass. 

The  crowd,  not  much  if  at  all  bigger  than 
the  5.000  or  so  Friday,  continued  its  love  af- 
fair with  Kosygin  to  the  end. 

Hostile  pickets  such  as  met  President 
Johnson  Friday  night  In  Los  Angeles  didn't 
show  up.  Police  and  state  officials  knew  after 
Friday's  summit  ir.eetlng  that  the  people  of 
Glassboro  and  vicinity  didn't  feel  that  way. 

But  after  reading  the  reports  from  Cali- 
fornia Saturday,  they  began  to  worry  that 
organized  groups  of  "peaceniks"  or  other  dis- 
senters of  the  right  or  left  might  oome  mass- 
ing In  from  nearby  large  cities,  If  only  for 
the   television   exposure. 

rsNCING  UNNEEDED 

The  long  lines  of  snow  fencing,  on  which 
New  Jersey  state  highway  department  crews 
worked  all  night  Saturday,  weren't  needed. 
The  more  than  doubled  state  and  local  po- 
lice force  (from  Friday's  700  to  2,000)  prob- 
ably wasn't  either — although  It  no  doubt 
contributed  order  to  the  traffic  situation. 

The  giant  cleanup  eOort  was  launched  at 
dawn  today  to  remove  tons  of  paper  cupe, 
soda  bottles  and  assorted  trash  left  by  the 
spectators. 

Seven  state  troopers  were  stationed  in 
"HoUybush"  during  the  night  to  guard 
against  souvenir  hunters,  and  workmen  today 
began  converting  bollybush  back  into  a  home 
for  college  President  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson. 


Glassboro — where  the  biggest  event  in  the 
past  was  a  two-state  baseball  tournament — 
probably  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  27, 
1967] 
Glassboro 

Meetings  of  heads  of  state  arouse  great 
hopes  and  Involve  great  risks.  The  meetings 
which  President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ko- 
sygin held  at  Glassboro  are  no  exception. 
"They  inspired  the  hope  that  some  great, 
dramatic  and  spectacular  resolution  of 
Soviet-American  tensions  might  emerge;  and 
they  involved  the  risk  that  a  direct  meeting 
might  worsen  the  situation,  as  the  Vienna 
meeting  between  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Khrushchev  did. 

No  one  has  more  eloquently  defined  the 
special  risks  of  such  confrontations  than  Sec- 
retary Rusk  did  In  an  article  In  Foreign 
Affairs  magazine  in  1960.  He  then  wrote: 

"The  experienced  diplomat  will  usually 
counsel  against  the  direct  confrontation  of 
those  with  final  authority.  Negotiation  ad 
referendum  offers  greater  opportunity  for 
feeling  out  the  situation,  exploring  the  op- 
posing points  of  view,  trying  out  alternative 
approaches,  without  commitment,  testing 
general  propositions  by  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  process  needs  time,  pa- 
tience and  precision,  three  resources  which 
are  not  found  In  abundance  at  the  highest 
political  level.  The  direct  confrontation  of 
the  chiefs  of  government  of  the  great  powers 
involves  an  extra  tension  because  the  court 
of  last  resort  Is  in  session.  The  costs  of  error 
or  misunderstanding  are  multiplied  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  Issue  and  the  power  of 
those  present." 

The  Glassboro  meeting  seems  to  fall  mid- 
way between  the  worst  fears  of  the  diplo- 
mats and  the  highest  hopes  of  laymen.  It 
settled  no  outstanding  Issues,  apparently; 
but  neither  did  It  complicate  any  Issues,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  this  distance.  The  Kosy- 
gin press  conference,  at  many  points,  seemed 
unnecessarily  abrasive.  But  It  will  be  helpful 
to  have  Americans  know  how  unyielding,  un- 
compromising and  unaccommodating  the 
Soviet  government  Is,  on  all  points  of  dif- 
ference. And  it  will  be  well  for  Americans 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Kosygin  was  talking, 
not  to  Americans  alone,  or  even  chiefly  to 
Americans,  but  to  his  clients  in  the  Arab 
states,  his  rivals  in  China  and  his  critics  at 
home. 

Neither  leader  had  much  choice  about 
holding  this  meeting.  If  they  had  not  met, 
Inferences  would  have  been  drawn  that  might 
have  been  very  hurtful  to  Soviet-American 
relations.  But  the  meeting,  with  its  at- 
tendant difficulties,  lends  new  force  to  a  piece 
of  advice  by  Philippe  de  Comlnea  (cited  by 
Dean  Rusk  in  1960)  that  "Two  great  princes 
who  wish  to  establish  good  personal  rela- 
tions should  never  meet  each  other  face  to 
face  but  ought  to  communicate  through  good 
and  wise  ambassadors." 

President  and  Premier  have  parted  with 
an  effort  to  have  it  both  ways  by  capping 
their  conference  with  a  plan  for  continuing 
negotiations  through  their  foreign  offices  and 
ambassadors.  If  anything  constructive  is  to 
come  out  of  Glassboro,  it  no  doubt  will 
emerge  In  these  meetings,  at  a  lower  level 
where  there  is  less  tension  and  less  attention. 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  nothing  is  lost  by 
letting  American  citizens,  anxious  for  peace, 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  Irreconcilable  Soviet 
and  American  views  really  are  on  a  long 
list  of  world  problems.  The  conference  de- 
stroys the  lingering  Illusion  that  If  only 
good  will  and  politeness  and  courtesy  and 
conciliation  prevailed,  peace  could  be 
achieved  forthwith.  We  are  confronted  by  a 
powerful,  arrogant,  uncompromising  adver- 
sary who  has  purposes  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  ours  readily.  If  our  own  govern- 
ment sometimes  falls  to  reach  an  accom- 
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modatlon,  Americaus  now  will  more  clearly 
understand  tbat  the  fault  and  failure  may 
not  reside  exclu^iively  In  tneir  own  officials. 

(Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  June  28,  1967] 

Washington:   A  SitAuita  administr.\tion 

(By  Jiimes  Resion) 

Washington.  June  27  Tne  Johnsr.a  Ad- 
ministration Is  a  Uttle  steadier,  a  little  more 
confident,  and  a  Uttle  stronger  politically  as 
a  result  of  its  handling  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
crisis. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  thl3.  The 
U.S.  military  estimates  of  Israel's  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  Arab  armioi  were  remark- 
ably accurate.  The  Central  Ir.-.enigence 
Agency  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  actually 
gave  President  Johnson  aii  e. en  more  pre- 
cise prediction  of  what  would  happen  on  the 
battlefield  than  the  Israeli  intelligence  gave 
President  Eshkol 

In  fact,  the  Jol:it  Chiefs  were  louv laced  — 
as  the  Israeli  Cabinet  was  not— that  Israel 
would  win  In  a  few  days  even  If  the  Arabs 
made  the  first  major  strike  from  the  air 
Whether  or  not  this  prediction  was  Justi- 
fied, the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  left 
with  enhanced  confidence  in  his  military 
advice. 

THE    PCiMTICAL    ADVICE 

Second,  while  there  was  a  lot  of  hesitation 
about  whether  and  where  to  meet  Mr  Ko- 
sygin,  Mr.  Johnson's  political  advisers  finally 
came  around  to  a  unanimous  conclusion 
that  he  should,  and  their  esiinuites  of  what 
the  Soviet  leader  would  say  and  do  proved 
to  be  highly  reliable 

Third,  the  President  himself  apparently 
handled  the  talks  with  considerable  patience. 
skill  and  grace,  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
added  to  his  own  sense  of  assurance.  He 
knew  that  the  Russians  had  criticized  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  for  always  turning  to  John 
Poster  Dulles  at  critical  moments  in  the  1955 
summit  meeting  So  he  insisted  that  nobody 
else  be  present  e.xcept  the  two  leaders  and 
their  interpreters.  He  knew  also  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  allowed  the  last  .summit 
meeting  with  Khrushchev  in  1961  to  develop 
into  a  shouting  match,  so  he  turned  the  con- 
versation away  whenever  there  was  the 
slightest  drift  toward  threats  or  Intimida- 
tion. 

Plnally.  the  President  managed  to  makr 
clear  to  Mr.  Kosygin  what  he  would  and 
would  not  do  In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  while  he  did  not  move  the  chair- 
man one  milUme'er  utT  the  ri^ld  line  laid 
down  In  Moscow,  he  left  the  Soviets  some 
room  for  mantuvt-r  and  undoubtedly  Im- 
proved the  Johnson  caricature  In  Kosyglns 
mind. 

We  will  see  later  on  whether  this  has  any 
Influence  on  Mr  KosvKin  He  is  a  plain  and 
practical  man.  He  knows  probably  better 
than  anybody  else  :n  ihe  Council  of  Dcputle5 
how  far  his  country  has  to  travel  to  trans- 
form Itself  Into  .^  modern  society,  and  his  few 
glimpses  of  the  power,  energy,  and  progress 
of  the  United  States  carinot  have  left  him 
with  many  of  the  old  Khrushchev  illusions 
about  Soviet  technical  superiority. 
who's  in  charge'' 
The  question  Is  whether  he  Is  or  can  be- 
come the  decisive  voice  in  the  Kremlin  The 
contrast  between  his  personal  affability  and 
his  political  rigidity  was  striking  Certainly, 
he  said  nothing  to  indicate  th.it  he  was  put- 
ting the  economic  development  of  ills  own 
country  ahead  of  the  expan.'^ion  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  or 
even  Cuba. 

In  the  private  meetings  with  the  President, 
and  in  a  long  t.ilk  with  Secret.iry  of  Defense 
McNamara  at  lunch,  it  w,as  sui<^ested  to  Mr 
Kosygin  that  another  round  of  the  cold  war, 
another  upward  lunge  of  the  arms  race,  an 
expensive  and  probably  useless  competition 
In  anttbalUstlc  missiles,  and  p  return  to  the 
belligerent    status   quo   In    th^    Middle    East 


was  an  odd  kind  of  peaceful  coexistence" 
And  he  came  back,  of  course,  nut  without 
some  logic,  to  the  idea  that  Vietnam  was 
not  a  \'-Ty  good  way  to  build  peace  and  pros- 
peniy  eitaer 

Nevertneless.  even  if  all  this  makes  no  im- 
pression in  Moscow,  It  has  made  some  Im- 
pression here,  Mr.  Johnson  is,  of  course,  still 
mutlL'nng  darkly  about  the  "cussers  and 
doubters  '  who  keep  complaining  about  Viet- 
nam, but  he  has  not  come  back  here  with 
much  enthusiasm  tor  sending  those  extra 
100.000  men  to  Saigon  la  fact,  he  .seems 
more  eager  to  avoid  keeping  his  promise  to 
give  General  Westmoreland  what  the  general 
wants  than  to   keep  It 

THE    POPULAR    REACTION 

Also,  the  reaction  here  and  In  the  country 
tu  tne  President's  cautions  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  and  his  steady  and  patient  de- 
meanor with  Kosygin  may  very  well  have 
made  the  President  question  his  assumption 
tliat  the  country  is  hell-bent  lor  tuugaer 
policies. 

He  moved  at  the  start  of  the  Middle  East- 
ern crisis  to  renew  his  old  friendly  associa- 
tion w.th  Senator  Fulbrlght,  He  e-xpressed 
to  Kosygin  his  good  impre.ssions  of  tiie  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  W.isiiuitcton,  and  Kosygin.  In 
turn,  spoke  warmly  oi  his  conhdeuce  in  the 
US.  Ambassador  In  Moscow.  Llewellyn 
Thompson. 

There,  of  course,  are  the  merest  straws 
.Ml  the  ugly  facts  remain,  but  the  mood  Is 
better  and  the  Administration's  feeling 
about  Itself  Is  undoubtedly  Improved, 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
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Johnson-Kosycin    Talks:    Possibly    a   Stes' 

Forward 

(By  Joseph  Kraft  p 

People  who  tlilrst  for  miracles  are  now  ex- 
periencing the  morning  after  the  GUxssboro 
spree  But  for  those  who  view  summit  meet- 
ings as  a  part  of  a  complicated  political  proc- 
ess there  is  no  hangover. 

On  the  contrary,  the  OUissboro  meetings 
shape  up  as  necessary  steps  In  the  long,  slow 
business  of  nursing  the  Soviet  Union  along 
toward  the  more  rational  view  of  things 
which  is  essential  for  progress  toward  a  more 
sutble  World. 

This  process  is  essential  because  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  present  Soviet  leader- 
ship Some  of  these  leaders,  like  Premier 
Alexel  Kosygin  and  President  Nikolai  Pod- 
gorny,  have  long  experience  as  government 
production  men. 

They  .ire  believed  to  be  keen  on  moderniz- 
ing the  economic  plant  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  sensitive  to  the  need  for  more  efficient 
U3P  of  resources  They  thus  have  an  Interest 
in  peaceful  agreements  with  the  United  States 
v,h;ch  could  spire  Russia  heavy  expenses  on 
military  projects  In  far-away  countries. 

Another  group  of  Soviet  leaders,  heading 
up  In  First  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev,  has 
risen  to  the  top  through  *he  pirtv  hierarchy 
They  are  Interested  In  maintaining  the  keen 
Ideological  edge  which  favors  tight  party  con- 
trol over  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist world — the  more  so,  now  that  there  Is  a 
challenge  from  Communist  China.  They  are 
determined,  particularly  because  it  is  the 
50th  anniversary  year  of  the  Soviet  Revolu- 
tion, to  realize  for  Russia  any  gains  that  can 
be  mnde  against  "American  Imperialism." 

This  divided  leadership  has  wobbled  aloni; 
cautiou.sly  for  more  th  in  two  years,  with  the 
party  faction  prevailing  more  and  more 
Brezhnev  hivs  emerged  as  the  undoubted  No 
1  m  Russia  The  modernlzers  have  had  some 
success  m  pushing  economic  reform  and  a 
treaty  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
But  they  have  been  obliged  to  underwrite 
heavy  expense  for  air  defense  and  for  military 
assistance  to  North  Vletn.im  and  the  Arab 
states  of  the  Middle  East 

Israel's    lightning    victory    over    the    Arab 
states  apparently  had  a  dramatic  Impact  on 


the  world  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  It  seems  lo 
have  created  a  climate  of  shock,  favorable  to 
the  party  bo.«ses  with  their  el.t'ooruie  suspi- 
cions and  re^dy-made  postures  of  ideological 
hostility.  And  the.r  hand  was  further 
itreugthened  by  bleatjs  from  the  Chaiese.  anu 
demands  from  the  Near  East  and  elsewhere 
for  ao\let  support  of  the  Arab  states. 

This  cimiaic  of  sliock  found  iull  expression 
a*,  a  meeting  of  the  party's  cur.tr.u  Loimnit- 
tce  In  Moscow  last  wceli.  Tl.e  conunittee 
adopted  a  harsh  resolution  attacking  Israel 
foT  aggresslf.iu  in  the  Middle  E.tst."  It  also 
adopted  a  oOlh  anniversary  statement  em- 
ph.islzing  the  struggle  "agauist  imperialism ' 
as  tile  "pi\ot  of  world  politics." 

.■\t  the  tame  time  the  man  from  the  party 
sccreUiriat  recently  named  to  be  heau  of  the 
secret  police.  Yuri  Andropov,  was  raised  to 
be  a  candidate  member  of  liie  ruling  presid- 
ium— the  first  time  the  top  cop  hivs  been  in 
that  body  since  the  tlnnination  of  Livrentl 
Beiia  buck  ill  1050 

In  this  situation,  the  modernizers  were 
obviously  on  the  defensive.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  play  for  time,  trying  to 
sort  thUigs  out  while  putting  oti  major  de- 
cisions until  a  caUner  period.  Measured 
against  that  background,  the  Kosygin  trip 
and  especially  the  visits  with  tne  President 
at  CJl.'issboro  were  not  a  failure. 

To  be  sure,  Kosygln's  stance  on  the  Middle 
East  and  V'ietnam  hardened  between  hi? 
opening  stateme,,t  to  the  General  Assemblv 
and  his  press  conference  hist  Suiul.iy  nigii; 
But  that  evolution  seems  only  to  l,.t\e  kept 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  opinion  m  Moi- 
cow  as  expressed  at  tlie  central  committee 
meeting.  Nothing  that  might  have  been 
gained  was  lost 

On  the  other  hand.  Kosygln's  prestige  has 
undoubtedly  been  increased.  .■\!id  l:e  gc*' 
home  better  equipped  to  argue  ihe  case  ci 
the  modernizers  in  m,uiy  ways. 

He  has  learned  first-hand  of  the  Presi- 
dents dlsposUion  to  be  conciliatory  in  Viet- 
n.im.  He  has  also  learned— and  at  his  press 
conlerence  he  expressed  the  point  with  a 
clarity  suggestive  of  sympathy — that  the 
United  States  would  not  support  withdra^ai 
of  Israeli  troops  until  other  issues  In  the 
Middle  E.ist  had  also  been  arranged.  And  h?' 
and  the  President  have  put  new  force  behind 
the  negijtiatlons,  now  handed  over  to  Secre- 
t.iry of  State  Dc.»r.  Rusk  and  Soviet  Forelg.", 
MiiiLster  Andrei  Ciromyko,  for  a  non-pr.- 
liieratlon  treaty. 

Kentu.U  agreement  on  the  treaty,  as  on 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East,  still  awaits 
future  decision.  But  the  doer  lias  been  kep' 
open.  Would  It  be  open  If  the  President  had 
rebuffed  Kosvgin  and  refused  to  see  hlin' 
For  my   part.   I  drubt   it. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
the  c'jrrent — June  1967 — edition  of  the 
magazine  Agenda,  published  by  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  contains  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Privacy :  Foundation  of  Freedom. ' 
written  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  should 
encourage  all  of  us  who  want  to  preserve 
what  is  left  of  our  right  to  privacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh 
as  follows: 

Phivact — Foundation    of   Freedom 
(By  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark) 

Prom  a  people  numbering  fewer  than 
four  million— with  Its  chief  metropolis  33.W 
and  only  one  in  20  living  In  ♦  )wn5  of  2.500 


or  gre.iter — we  have  crossed  a  continent  and 
filled  the  land. 

.\s  our  century — the  twentieth — began,  we 
were  "6  million  strong  and  predominantly 
ruril.  Two-thirds  through  this  century  we 
approach  200  million  Americans,  three- 
fourths  urb.^n. 

We  are  promised,  or  threatened,  with  340 
million  by  the  year  2000,  33  years  hence, 
when  a  person  reaching  his  majority  today 
ulU  be  at  the  height  of  his  attainments. 

The  technological  revolution,  undreamt  of 
In  the  philosophy  of  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
hurdles  onward  at  an  accelerating  speed, 
presently  doubling  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  each  decade:  A  16-fold  in- 
crease m  40  years. 

We  exf>erlenced  more  fundamental  change 
in  the  way  people  live  in  the  first  two-thirds 
of  this  century  than  In  history  theretofore. 
We  appear  destined  to  duplicate  this  feat  in 
the  final  one-third. 

The  tests  our  system  has  weathered  are 
only  prologue.  We  remain  a  great  experi- 
ment in  the  government  of  a  free  p)eople;  and 
only  the  beginning. 

Against  pressures  unrivaled  in  history  can 
we  sustain  the  spirit  of  freedom,  a  spirit 
seeking  to  enlarge  liberty,  foster  curiosity  and 
tolerate  doubt? 

Under  stress  will  we  hold  with  Thoreau 
that:  "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears 
a  different  drummer.  .  .  .  Let  him  step  to 
the  niuslc  which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or  far  away." 

Will  the  immensity  of  our  problems — pop- 
ulation, world  peace,  poverty,  discrimination, 
nuclear  armaments,  rising  crime,  racial  strife, 
the  decaying  hearts  of  our  great  central  cities, 
the  sheer  numbers  in  our  environment — so 
strain  our  understanding  that  we  may  con- 
fuse essential  liberties  with  the  causes  of  our 
grief? 

Will  we  come  to  fear  the  strength  of  di- 
versity, the  virtue  of  difference? 

Will  we  see  some  neftexlstent  contest  be- 
tween liberty  and  security,  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  protection  of 
society? 

Can  complexity  and  anxiety  cause  us  to 
doubt  that  fulfillment  is  the  flower  of  free- 
dom, borne  by  no  other  tree;  that  freedom 
Is  the  child  of  courage? 

Could  we  forget  that  nothing  can  so  de- 
bilitate security  as  deprivation  of  liberty? 

Reason  and  experience  both  show  that  even 
the  immensity  of  our  problems  is  exceeded 
by  the  dimension  of  our  opportunity.  The 
wealth  of  our  numbers,  our  technology,  our 
affluence  enable  us  both  to  enlarge  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  better  protect  our 
society  simultaneously. 

It  Is  for  us  to  proceed  to  do  both.  We  have 
the  capability.  We  need  only  the  will. 

This  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  Let  me 
give  you  several  illustrations. 

We  cared  enough  for  our  privacy  to  pro- 
hibit unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  and 
unrestricted  warrants  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
for  privacy  i.^-.  after  all.  the  foundation  of 
freedom  ..nd  the  source  of  individualism  and 
personality. 

But  as  Justice  Brandels  observed  nearly 
four  decades  ago  ".  .  .  General  warrants  are 
but  puny  instruments  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression when  compared  to  wiretapping." 
Still  v.e  permit  the  most  insidious  invasion 
of  privacy — the   electronic   surveillance. 

Priv.icy  has  always  been  a  rare  commodity, 
but  never  so  rare  as  In  our  times.  Never, 
therefore,  has  It  been  more  important  that 
«^e  cheri.a  privacy. 

The  ;infr  numbers  In  cur  lives,  our  urban 
living.  •>nd  our  immense  and  growing  tech- 
nologic,.! rapacities  burden  and  further 
threaten  privacy.  They  compel  us  to  seek 
*ays  of  beint;  .lione  and  being  let  alone — of 
solitude^   and  the  chance  to  be  out  selves. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said:      The  worth  of  a 


state,  in  the  long  run.  Is  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it." 

When  the  state  demeans  its  citizens  or 
permits  them  to  demean  each  other,  how- 
ever beneflcient  the  particular  purpose,  it 
will  only  find  that  It  has  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  individual  fulfillment  and  for  na- 
tional accomplishment. 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  in  wire- 
tapping. Security  Is  to  be  found  In  excel- 
lence in  law  enforcement,  in  courts  and  in 
corrections.  That  excellence  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  include  wiretapping. 

Nothing  so  mocks  privacy  as  the  wiretap 
and  electronic  surveillance.  They  are  Incom- 
patible with  a  free  society  and  Justified  only 
when  that  society  must  protect  Itself  from 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  It. 

While  enlarging  freedom  In  such  ways  as 
restricting  wiretapping,  we  seek  to  strengthen 
our  institutions  of  criminal  Justice, 

Police  training  and  standards;  research  and 
development  for  crime  prevention  and  detec- 
tion, better  pay,  police-community  relations, 
corrections,  courts. 

We  enlarge  our  liberty  by  seeking  legisla- 
tion for  open  housing,  to  protect  federal 
rights,  to  provide  fair  Juries,  to  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity.  These,  too, 
are  essential. 

And  while  we  do  these  things,  we  work  re- 
lentlessly to  correct  those  Immense  and  stub- 
born forces  pervading  our  environment  which 
measure  our  character  and  find  us  wanting, 
which  determine  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
For  these  we  seek  economic  opportunity,  ed- 
ucation, health,  equality  and  Justice,  the 
great  concern  of  man  on  earth. 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  periled  high  with  difficulty  ...  as  our  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  32 
State  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  a  national  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  purpose  of  the  convention 
is  to  change  the  present  constitutional 
requirement  that  representation  of  the 
voters  in  State  legislatures  must  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one 
vote." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  has  forcefully  and 
succinctly  warned  us  of  the  grave  dangers 
of  this  drive  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  an  article  which  recently  was 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  article  deserves  wide  and  careful  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Want  To  Tamper  WrrH  the 

CoNSTrriTTION 

(By  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings) 
Unknown  to  the  public  and  even  to  most 
members  of  Congress,  powerful  forces  have 
been  working  for  the  past  three  years  In  state 
capltols  across  the  country  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  massive  assault  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Today  these  forces 
are  dangerously  close  to  success.  It  is  time  to 
wake  up  and  stop  this  assault  before  it  does 
serious  damage  to  the  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy. 

These  strange  circumstances  are  made  pos- 
sible by  a  portion  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  which  provides  that: 

"The  Congress  ...  on  the  application  of 
the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 


states  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  "  (to  the  Constitution). 

Most  Americans  have  forgotten  that  this 
obscure  provision  even  exists,  for  it  has  never 
been  used  throughout  our  history.  Until  now, 
constitutional  amendments  have  been  de- 
bated and  passed  in  Congress  in  tlie  full  light 
OI  n.=itional  attention,  and  then  ratified  by 
the  states. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  32 
state  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  a  national  constitutional  conven- 
tion— and  the  ambition  of  the  advocates  is 
plain.  They  want  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  the  state  legislatures 
must  be  reformed  according  to  the  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  At  this  writing  only 
two  more  legislative  resolutions  are  needed 
before  the  proponents  can  claim  34  states — 
the  necessary  two  thirds.  They  would  then 
attempt  to  stampede  Congress  into  sum- 
moning the  first  constitutional  convention 
since  the  nation  was  founded. 

Nobody  should  assume  that  this  would 
be  a  modern  replica  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  Philadelphia.  This  new 
body  could  claim  as  much  authority,  and  yet 
no  one  knows  how  its  members  would  be 
selected  or  who  they  would  be,  for  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  provision  on  these  pwlnta. 
Since  no  guidelines  exist,  I  am  not  even  cer- 
tain who  would  attend  from  my  own  state  of 
Maryland.  But  it  Is  frequently  the  case  in 
political  movements  that  a  meeting  is  domi- 
nated by  the  most  active  proponents.  In  this 
case,  the  Constitution-writing  conclave 
could  thus  be  dominated  by  narrow  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  Interests  and  by  rotten- 
borough  politicians  who  want  to  turn  back 
the  clock.  Interests  of  these  kinds  led  the 
way  in  getting  the  resolution  passed  in  Mary- 
land. The  idea  of  such  men  tampering  with 
our  Constitution  is  enough  to  make  Frank- 
lin, Madison,  Hamilton  and  Washington  turn 
in  their  graves. 

This  drive  must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed. 
It  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  from  which 
could  emerge  all  manner  of  drastic  changes 
in  our  Government,  including  the  crackpot 
ideas  of  the  extremists.  It  could  put  into 
Jeopardy  our  basic  liberties — even  the  Bill 
of  Rights  itself.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  Senate's  most  respected 
conservative  leaders  and  a  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  has  described  the 
prospect  succinctly:  "The  specter  of  a  new 
convention  dabbling  with  the  greatest  doc- 
ument e\er  devised  by  the  hand  of  man  is 
unthinkable." 

The  spark  which  touched  off  all  this  was 
the  1964  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  state  legislatures  must  be  reapportioned 
to  represent  the  people  of  a  state  rather 
than  its  cows,  trees  and  boulders.  This  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling  was  long  overdue,  but 
it  naturally  aroused  the  antagonism  of  those 
whose  power  was  to  be  eroded  or  even  de- 
stroyed. These  opponents  Included  rural  leg- 
islators whose  jobs  were  to  be  eliminated  by 
fair  apportionment.  They  Included  the 
special-interest  groups,  which  long  had  pros- 
I>ered  by  pulling  strings  In  legislatures  that 
were  unfairly  apportioned. 

These  groups  Initially  sought  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment — the  "Dirksen 
Amendment" — by  the  congressional  route. 
This  amendment  would  have  exempted  at 
least  one  house  of  each  state  legislature  from 
the  "one-man.  one-vote"  decision,  and  my 
first  speech  In  the  Senate  was  made  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal.  In  the  next  two  years, 
the  Senate  was  subjected  to  a  high-powered 
campaign  directed  by  the  California-based 
political  public-relations  firm  of  'Whitaker  & 
Baxter.  The  Senate  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment  both  in  1965  and  1966 — and 
thought  the  issue  was  settled. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  these  advo- 
cates were  quietly  at  work  trying  to  circum- 
vent Congress.  In  statehouse  after  statehouse, 
resolutions    demanding    a    convention    that 
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would  prevent  the  one-man.  one-vote  rule 
were  approved — but  not  In  a  manner  that 
could  be  called,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation, democratic.  Twenty-sU  of  the  33  res- 
olution* were  pcMsed  by  legislatures  that  were 
so  malappcrtloned  that  they  have  since  been 
reformed. 

In  almoet  very  case,  moreover,  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  conventU  n  was  passed 
hurriedly,  without  hearings  or  adequate  de- 
bate. The  public  wsis  not  consulted  and  Its 
voice  was  not  heard  aa  the  legislation  was 
hustled  through. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  resolution 
was  not  even  printed,  as  bills  normally  are. 
nor  wa«  It  screened  by  committee,  another 
traditional  step  in  the  legislative  process. 
What  happened  In  Illinois  is  Illustrative: 
The  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the  House, 
a  motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rules,  thus 
cutting  off  debate,  and  another  resolution 
quickly  followed,  calling  for  the  vote.  When 
the  resolution  reached  the  Illinois  Senate,  a 
hearing  was  held — but  with  only  24  hours' 
public  notice. 

Such  resolutions  represent  an  incredible 
defiance  of  popular  will.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  actually  voted  150  179  to  43.837 
In  November  of  1964  In  favor  of  reapportion- 
ing the  state  Senate.  Yet  seven  months 
later — before  reapportionment  could  be 
carried  out — the  New  Hanip.'.hire  legislature 
swiftly  and  almost  ca.iuaUy  pa.'^sed  a  call  for 
a  national  constitutional  convention  de- 
signed to  block  what  the  people  hrid  de- 
manded. The  resolution  passed  t.'ie  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Reprerer.tatives  by  a 
voice  vote  and  was  hand -carried  to  the  state 
Senate.  There  it  was  .idopted  within  minutes, 
without  any  discussion. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  people  of  the 
32  states  had  been  given  the  right  to  vote 
on  this  issue,  few  of  these  resolutions  would 
have  passed.  According  to  the  Lou  Harris  poll 
of  last  November  14.  .\niertcans  approve  the 
"one-man.  one-vote"  decision  by  more  than 
3  to  1. 

There  arc  clear  indications  that  many  state 
lawmakers  who  voted  for  such  resolutions, 
or  failed  to  object,  believed  that  a  constitu- 
tional convention  would  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  Job  of  undercutting  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule.  This  ambition  is  objectionable 
enough,  but  the  legislators  who  call  for  the 
convention  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  can 
happen  If  they  succeetl 

Nobody  can  guarantee  that  a  new  con- 
stitutional convention,  once  in  session. 
would  be  limited  by  law  or  inclination  from 
making  whatever  changes  it  .should  see  fit 
In  our  national  charter  Even  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois,  the  chief  proponent  of  the 
convention,  has  saul  that  there  l.s  strong 
legal  opinion  that  once  the  states  have  mrin- 
dated  a  convention,  the  courts  or  the  execti- 
tlve  can  control  it.  ^iide  it  or  establish  mat- 
ters with  which  It  would  deal  '•  Most  scholars 
on  the  subject  agree  that  a  convention  would 
be  unlimited. 

The  only  Constitution-writing  session  we 
have  ever  had  turned  out  to  be  completely 
unlimited,  despite  all  attempt.s  to  restrain  It. 
That  original  Constitutional  Convention  was 
called  Into  being  by  the  Colonies'  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  February.  1787.  "for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  .Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  "  The  Pounding  Fathers 
simply  Ignored  this  restriction,  threw  out 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  established 
a  whole  new  system  on  the  theory  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  as  the  preamble 
indicates,  could  speak  for  "We.  the  People 
of  the  United  States"  Some  delegates  in 
fact,  violated  their  states'  Instructions  by 
eliminating  the  one-state,  one-vote  rule  of 
the  Confederation  In  favor  of  the  two-house 
Congress  we  have  today 

At  first  glance  It  can  be  reassuring  to  sup- 
pose that  any  amendment  conjured  up  by 
the  modem  would-be  Washlnirtons  and 
Madlsons  would  be  subject  to  still  another 


constitutional  provision.  Our  charter  does 
s.iy  that  such  an  amendment  would  have  to 
be  submitted  for  ratilication  by  three  fourths 
of  the  states  But  even  that  14.  not  certain 
'.o  happen.  What  is  to  keep  a  convention, 
carried  away  by  its  own  wisdom,  from  chang- 
ing the  portions  of  the  Constitution  which 
deal  with  amendment  procedure.'  The  sober- 
.ng  prt'spect  is  that  once  :hese  men  sit  down, 
behind  closed  anJ  locked  doors  If  they  so 
wish  It.  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
.'rf>m  peruhins  every  sentence  in  the  Constl- 
•ition.  and  changing  it  to  suit  their  taste. 

Fortunately  It  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  act 
to  prevent  such  a  calamity 

tlrst.  those  32  state  legislatures  which  have 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  called  for  a  coiLstl- 
tutlonal  convention  can  repeal  their  resolu- 
tloiiS  and  notify  Congreas  of  that  fact.  These 
states  are  .Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colo- 
rado. Florida  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois  In- 
diana. Kan-as.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  HampshU'e. 
New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  Citizens  In  these  st.'.te^  should 
demand  that  their  legislators  reconsider 
tiiese  resolutions  and  put  thrm  to  the  test 
of  public  debate  In  my  own  state,  when  the 
.ilarm  was  sounded  this  year  in  the  last 
weeks  of  the  legislative  session,  a  repeal 
measure  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Senate 
ind  was  sponsored  by  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  House — but  died  as  the  time- 
table of  the  session  ran  out.  Given  public  ex- 
posure, I  doubt  these  resolutions  would  sur- 
'.  ive  In  any  state 

Second,  citizens  in  states  where  conven- 
tion resolutions  are  pending  should  speak 
out  now  to  mj.ke  sure  they  do  not  pai^s  At 
thl.-;  wrltlnt;.  those  states  are  Delaware  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin.  Unless  p.'otest  Is  made,  two  of 
these  resolutions  could  slip  by  almost  un- 
noticed— as  h.'.i  often  been  the  case  before 

Should  ai.  .troused  citizenry  fall  to  turn 
the  Ude  against  the  proposed  constitutional 
convention,  there  Is  one  tlnal  safeguard:  the 
Congress  In  my  view.  C<-ngret>s  should  simply 
refuse  to  permit  this  convention  until  con- 
fronted by  34  identical,  valid  petitions  from 
state  legislatures  So  far  29  of  the  32  ren- 
oluUorvs  call  for  throttling  the  "one-man. 
one-vote"  principle  In  one  way.  "^'hlle  three 
others  seek  a  totally  different  method  Con- 
gress should  refuse  action  until  conXronted 
i,>.ith  34  petitions  which  ask  for  the  same 
thing. 

Congress  should  reject  as  unlawful  26  of 
the  petitions  for  another,  more  fundamental 
reason  Every  first-year  law  student  knows 
the  basic  principle  of  Equity  l«iw  that  a 
claJmant  ■.miU'^t  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands  ■  before  the  court  will  hear  his  claims 
In  my  Judgment,  no  Illegally  apportioned 
legislature  has  'clean  hands"  In  calling  for 
a  constitutional  convention  to  legitimize  its 
own  illegality. 

Of  all  the  state  legislatures  that  have  asked 
for  a  convention,  only  six  fairly  represented 
their  people  at  the  time  The  other  26  were 
apportioned  for  minority  con'r'^I  For  ex- 
ample, when  New  Mexico's  legislature  a.sked 
for  a  convention  In  February,  1965.  a  ma- 
jority In  its  Senate  represented  only  15 
percent  of  that  state's  people  and  a  majority 
of  its  House  represented  only  27  percent  In 
Florida,  when  the  constitutional-convention 
resolution  was  parsed  In  June  of  1965.  a 
majority  of  its  Senate  represented  12  percent 
of  the  population  and  a  majority  of  the 
House.  14  percent  All  26  of  these  legislatures 
have  .lubseq'i.^n'lv  been  replaced  by  legisla- 
tures appx'rtloried  '>a  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle 

It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  these  legislatures 
spcke  for  their  people  Congress  has  no  rea- 
son to  act  on  such  Illegal  petitions  I  believe 
Congress  has  no  right  to  permit  a  convention 


In  flagrant  violation  of  democratic  procedures 
and  a-alnst  the  will  of  most  Americans. 

The  threat  to  our  system  of  government 
posed  by  this  drive  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  We  all  have 
a  vital  stake  In  protecting  the  commonweal 
a^.iin.st  assault. 

Our  Constitution  Is  a  remarkably  viable 
and  durable  Instrument.  Since  its  adoption 
and  the  approval  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we 
have  amended  it  only  15  times,  and  each  time 
only  after  reasonable  debate  and  in  orderly 
procedure.  It  has  served  us  well  as  we  grew 
from  a  coastal  enclave  of  a  lew  million 
ptMjpie  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  with  a  population  of  almost 
230  million,  a  gross  national  product  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  and  the  role  of 
leader  in  a  world  our  grandfathers  would 
hardly  recognize. 

Our  Indlvldu.il  liberties— based  squarely 
on  our  Constitution — are  the  pride  and  en\7 
of  the  world.  It  is  disgraceful  that  a  last- 
gasp  attempt  to  perpetuate  malapportion- 
ment should  threaten  our  fundamental 
charter.  It  is  shocking  that  this  stratagem 
h:!S  gone  so  far  while  most  of  us— including 
most  of  US  in  Congres.s — weren't  looking. 
There  Is  yet  time  for  this  to  be  halted  and 
reversed.  That  time  is  now. 


THE  OXTBUDSMAN 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
interest  in  our  country  in  the  Scandi- 
navian concept  of  ombudsman  contin- 
ues to  increase. 

Ver>'  recently,  the  Swedish  Ombuds- 
man. Dr.  Alfred  Bexelius.  was  in  this 
count r>'.  and  his  visit  caused  coiisider- 
ab!e  interest.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  account  of 
his  vi.sit,  which  was  contained  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  of  June  20.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recorh. 
as  follows 

OMBC^^sM.^N    Finds   Most   Complaints 

Unfounded 

(By  Paul  Hofmanni 

Sweden's  ombudsman,  the  public's  guard- 
Ian  against  arrogant  or  bumbling  bureau- 
crats, said  yesterday  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
complaints  he  received  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. 

"However.  It  needs  someone  Independent 
to  explain  to  people  they  have  nn  reason  to 
compl.Tin."  the  ombudsman.  Dr.  Alfred  Bexe- 
lius. who  was  once  a  Judge,  remarked. 

In  the  rem. lining  10  per  cent  of  his  case 
load,  the  Parliament-appointed  ombudsman 
said,  he  h.id  broad  powers  not  only  to  In- 
ve-tlgate.  but  also  to  prosecute  to  correct 
abuses  of  po'.ver  by  Government  ofRclals. 
Furthermore,  he  added,  he  submitted  an  an- 
nual report  on  his  ombudsmanshlp  to  Par- 
liament, "and  all  officials  ^re  very  anxious 
not  to  have  their  name  In  It  " 

Dr  Bexelius.  a  trim,  pink-cheeked  man  in 
his  e.irly  sixties  who  is  here  on  a  private 
visit,  discussed  his  office  and,  with  restraint, 
the  chances  of  setting  up  an  American  om- 
bud.sman  system,  at  a  news  conference  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. 20  West  40th  Street,  yesterday  stfternoon. 

JOrNCD    8T     O'CONNOR 

Before  meeting  the  press,  the  Swedish  visi- 
tor had  conferred  for  a  half-hour  with  Roy 
WUklns.  executive  secretary  of  the  N  A.A.CJ" 
City  Council  President  Prank  D.  O'Connor 
accompanied  Dr.  Bexelius. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  a  Democrat,  on  May  11  In- 
troduced a  City  Council  bill  that  would  cre- 
ate a  New  York  version  of  an  ombudsman— 
an  Office  of  Public  Complaints  whose  head 
would  be  paid  $37,000  a  year  and  who  would 
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have  the  authority  to  detect  and  redress 
wrongs  In  administrative  procedures. 

The  City  Council  president  said  that  ho 
bad  sought  the  Swedish  ombudsman's  ad- 
vice during  an  earlier  visit.  Dr.  Bexelius  was 
bere  in  February,  1966.  when  he  reported  on 
his  offlce  to  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Recommendations  by  the 
iMOClatlon's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Law  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  bill. 

Riding  with  Dr.  Bexelius  and  Mr.  WUklns 
in  an  elevator  at  the  N.A.A.C  J.  headquarters 
yesterday,  Mr.  O'Connor  told  them  that  at 
least  28  state  legislatures  were  considering 
proposals  for  some  form  of  ombudsman  sys- 
tem. 

WILKINS     FORESEES     VALXTE 

Asked  by  newsmen  what  he  thought  about 
the  concept.  Mr.  Wilklns  said:  "There  are 
enough  clashes  between  government  and  citi- 
zens If  they  are  all  of  one  race.  If  the  om- 
budsman is  helpful  In  Sweden,  where  the 
people  are  homogeneous,  something  like  an 
ombudsman  would  certainly  be  useful  in  a 
multi-racial  country  like  ours." 

Dr.  Bexelius  said  the  ombudsman  sys- 
tem had  worked  "very  well"  In  Sweden  for 
the  last  158  years  and  was  following  demo- 
cratic principles  "on  which  the  American 
Constitution  Is  based."  He  stressed  that  po- 
litical parties  In  the  Swedish  Parliament 
usually  sought  to  choose  the  ombudsman  for 
a  four-year  term  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and 
recalled  that  Denmark.  Norway  and.  recently, 
Guiana  had  adopted  the  ombudsman  sys- 
tem. 

New  Zealand,  too,  has  an  ombudsman. 
Last  year,  Nassau  County  became  the  first 
local  government  In  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  grievance  officer  on  the  Swedish 
pattern. 

Mr.  O'Connor  voiced  hope  for  passage  of 
his  bill,  which  Is  now  In  committee.  He  in- 
dicated, however,  that  It  was  meeting  oppo- 
sition. 

A  supporter  of  the  ombudsman  bill  who 
didn't  want  to  be  identified  said  a  source  of 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  system  was 
the  apparent  fear  of  some  elected  officials 
that  an  ombudsman  office  would  reduce  their 
possibilities  for  earning  votes  by  doing  favors 
for  potential  voters. 


A  PLAN  FOR  BILINOUAL  EDUCATION 
IS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  BALTI- 
MORE SUN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Richard  O'Mara  of  the  Evening  Sun  of 
Baltimore,  recently  wrote  an  Incisive 
analysis  and  review  of  current  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  sensible  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  children  whose  mother 
tongue  Is  Spanish.  This  Is  an  Issue  of 
great  importance  today,  as  our  society 
continues  its  efforts  to  afford  to  each  of 
Its  members  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
his  rightful  place  In  the  sun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  In- 
formative article  entitled  "A  Plan  for 
Bilingual  Education,"  written  by  Rich- 
ard O'Mara.  and  published  In  the  Bsdtl- 
more  Evening  Sun  of  June  21,  1967,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plan  for  Bn-iNCUAi.  Education 

(Non: — Proposals  In  Congress  would  per- 
Dilt  children  of  non -English  speaking  homes 
to  receive  Instruction  in  their  mother 
tongue.) 

(By  Richard  O'Mara) 

An  occasional  fruit  pickers'  strike  in  Texas 
or  California,  a  flash  of  violence  along  the 
RJo  Grande,  a  pathetic  uprising  in  New 
Mexico— that's    about    all    most    Amertcans 


ever  hear  about  the  Mexican-Americans  of 
the  Southwest. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee heard  something  more,  these  lines  by 
Edwin  Markham: 

How  will  you  ever  strengthen  up  this 
shape;/  Touch  it  again  with  immortality;/ 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light;/ 
Rebuild  it  in  the  music  and  the  dream? 

Dr.  Faye  Biunpass,  a  college  Spanish  teach- 
er from  Lubbock,  Texas,  was  speaking  of  the 
"forgotten  children"  of  this  Mexican-Ameri- 
can minority.  She  offered  her  brief  reading  to 
dramatize  her  testimony  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Yarborough's  bilingual  American  educa- 
tion bill,  a  bill  which  would  provide  children 
who  come  from  Spanish-speaking  homes 
with  academic  instruction  in  their  mother 
tongue,  while  teaching  them  English  as  a 
second  languEige. 

Dr.  Bruce  Gaarder.  director  of  the  tnodern 
foreign  language  section  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  also  testified  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  In  his  more  pragmatic  ap- 
proach he  pointed  out  what  he  considered  an 
absurdity  of  present  education  policy  regard- 
ing foreign  language  learning : 

"We  spend  perhaps  a  bHlion  dollars  a  year 
to  teach  the  languages — In  the  schools,  the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Defense,  AID,  USIA, 
CIA,  etc. — yet  virtually  no  part  of  the  effort 
goes  to  maintain  and  develop  the  compe- 
tence of  American  children  who  speak  the 
same  languages  natively." 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  United 
States  Offlce  of  Education,  nearly  all  the 
states  have  some  kind  of  law  discouraging 
instruction  In  public  schools  In  foreign  lan- 
guages. Some  sternly  forbid  It. 

The  Yarborough  bill  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  problem  faced  by  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren In  the  Southwest.  2,000,000  in  five  states. 
1 ,000,000  in  Texas  alone.  Many  of  them  enter 
public  schools  not  knowing  a  word  of  English. 
The  consequence  is  that  three  out  of  four 
Spanish  speakers  in  Texas  are  functionally 
illiterate. 

The  few  students  who  manage  to  get 
through  high  school  rarely  go  to  college,  nor 
are  they  encouraged  to  do  so.  Because  of 
their  lack  of  facility  with  English,  they  often 
do  badly  on  I.Q.  tests,  and  are  not  considered 
college  material. 

The  problem  was  put  succinctly  In  a  rhe- 
torical question  asked  by  a  Washington  sup- 
porter of  the  Yarborough  bill: 

"Could  Albert  Einstein,  who  grew  up  speak- 
ing German,  have  learned  physics  as  a  boy 
if  his  teacher  had  made  him  study  it  In 
Greek?" 

And  the  answer:  "Perhaps  he  could  have, 
but  he  would  first  have  had  to  learn  a  whole 
new  language,  and  then  catch  up." 

The  problem  is  not  restricted  to  the  South- 
west. Spanish-speaking  children  In  New  York 
are  in  the  same  predicament.  And  although 
Spanish-speakers  form  the  largest  minority- 
language  group  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  French-speaking  children  in  Louisiana 
and  near  the  Canadian  border  ■with  the  same 
problem.  This  also  applies  to  Orientsd  chil- 
dren, Ukranlans,  Czechs,  and  so  on.  Repre- 
sentative Edward  R.  Roybal,  a  California 
Democrat,  and  that  State's  only  representa- 
tive of  Mexican  ancestry,  has  introduced  a 
more  extensive  bill  in  the  House  to  cover 
all  minority-language  children. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  trouble  Is  the 
rather  negative  attitude  of  many  educators, 
mainly  in  the  Southwest.  They  regard  bl- 
lingualism  in  children  as  a  handicap.  The 
guiding  syllogism  goes  as  follows:  children 
who  speak  a  foreign  language  at  home  do 
not  handle  English  well;  because  they  do  not 
speak  fluent  English  they  do  not  get  good 
grades  in  school;  ergo,  their  biUnguallBm  is 
to  blame. 

There  seems  a  reluctance  to  fault  the  edu- 
cational system  that  demands  that  all  in- 
struction be  In  English. 


As  Dr.  Gaarder  puts  it,  it  Is  "an  ethnocen- 
tric illusion  (to  think)  that  English  is  not 
a  foreign  language  for  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try." 

A  bilingual  education  bill,  if  approved, 
would  not  only  give  children  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  an  equal  break,  It  could 
possibly  give  Spanish-speaking  children  an 
advantage,  and  provide  the  extra  boost  this 
minority  group  needs  to  assume  its  proper 
role  In  American  society. 

In  1925  the  International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  con- 
ducted a  test  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  learning  through  the  two  language  media 
of  Spanish  and  English.  A  group  of  children 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  tested,  in  Spanish,  In 
reading,  arithmetic,  general  information, 
language  and  spelling.  A  similar  group  was 
tested  In  the  continental  United  States  in 
their  native  English.  The  results  were 
surprising: 

"The  Puerto  Rlcan  children's  achievement 
through  Spanish  was,  by  and  large,  markedly 
superior  to  that  of  continental  United  States 
children,  who  were  using  their  own  mother 
tongue." 

The  reason  given  for  the  better  perform- 
ance by  the  Puerto  Rican  children  was  that 
Spanish  Is  more  easily  learned;  because  it 
has  a  better  writing  system  ( the  writing  sys- 
tem matches  the  sound  system)  Spanish- 
speaking  children  can  learn  to  read  and  write 
faster.  They  can,  therefore,  acquire  informa- 
tion from  books  earlier. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  bilingual  education  system  in  areas 
where  It  is  needed  would  give  the  Spanish- 
speaking  children  "a  decided  advantage  over 
their  English-speaking  schoolmates,  at  least 
in  elementary  school,  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Spanish  writing  system." 

The  Yarborough  and  Roybal  bills  both  call 
for  a  first  year  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
set  up  educational  programs  for  children 
from  non-English  speaking  homes.  They  also 
ask  for  $2,000,000  for  teacher  training  and 
institutions.  The  second  year's  appropriation 
would  be  $12,000,000  and  the  third  year's, 
$17,000,000. 

The  bilingual  programs  would  be  predi- 
cated on  the  axiom  that  "the  best  medliun 
for  teaching  a  child  is  his  mother  tongue." 
The  child  would  receive  English-language  in- 
structon  from  the  start.  However,  his  sub- 
jects, arithmetic,  geography,  and  so  on, 
would  be  taught  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
his  ability  to  learn  would  not  be  retarded  by 
his  Imperfect  knowledge  of  English. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  Y.  HARVEY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  great  and  stalwart  friend. 

Dr.  George  Y.  Harvey  for  so  many 
years  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Missouri's  beloved 
Clarence  Carmon,  has  passed  away  in 
Columbia,  Mo. 

George  Harvey  was  In  every  way  a 
public  servant.  In  spite  of  several  seri- 
ous blows  to  his  health,  and  in  spite  of 
family  tragedy  recently,  he  was  to  the 
last  working  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Missouri.  He  has  championed  many  a 
vital  project  for  my  State  and  has  han- 
dled the  detailed  negotiations  between 
the  imiversity  and  Federa*  agencies. 

To  so  many  of  us  here  in  Washington, 
and  to  many  more  in  Missouri,  George 
Harvey  was  a  very  warm  and  delightful 
friend.  His  experience  and  his  wisdom 
were  very  great,  and  I  always  valued  his 
advice.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  student,  and 
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a  profes.sor  He  was  both  a  poliMcian  and 
an  administrator 

In  recent  months  he  renewed  his  deep 
love  for  organ  muaic.  Wiieii  hie  was  not 
reading  or  meeting  with  students  and 
visitors  from  all  over  our  State,  he  would 
play  the  ors^an  He  played  beautifully, 
and  for  many  of  us  it  v.a-.  a  ne^  dimen- 
sion of  his  unique  character  of  which  we 
had  not  been  fully  aware 

I  know  that  many  in  the  Senate  and 
House  will  wan:  to  join  me  in  expressing 
to  the  George  Harvey  family  our  deepest 
sympathy.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  great 
American.  He  has  served  us  all.  He  will 
be  long  and  deeply  missed 


LABOR.  M.\NAGEMENT.  ANT) 
POLITICS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  at  a  re- 
cent \-ote  workshop  in  Detroit,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Hentatje  Foundation, 
articulate  spokesmen  for  labor  and  man- 
agement focused  on  a  broad  range  of 
political  problems. 

In  commenting  on  the  workshop,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  noted: 

These  talks  forecast  -i  :.ew  era  of  coopera- 
tion between  buslne.ss  and  labor  !n  areii.s 
where  they  have  been  tr.idltlonal  antagonists 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unEinimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  vice 
president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  Mr.  Creighton  Holden. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Michigan 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the 
subject  "Business  and  Labor's  Stake  in 
American  Politics  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  a.nd  Labor's  St^kc;  in  AMrRtcw 
Politics 
(By  Leonard  Woodoocic.  vice  {>resident.  Inter- 
national Union.  tJ.^W.  May  19,  1967,  before 

the     Midwest     Re<  iinsil     Vo'e     Works.hop. 

sponsoretl  by  the  American  Heritage  P,jun- 

d.ttlon    Detroit    Ml:h  i 

I  cou'd  begin  this  topic  by  saying  "Only 
in  America  .  ."  could  this  be  a  sensible  topic 
In  another  society,  the  topic  more  likely 
would  be     Business  v.  Labor  In  Politics  " 

In  the  large  today,  business  and  labor  in 
this  country  are  divided  by  interest  but  not 
by  IdeolORv  In  other  countrle.s  it  seems  to 
be  the  other  wav  around,  although  they  ap- 
parently do  far  less  well  for  their  Interests 
because  of  their  pursuit  of  ideological  dif- 
ferences. 

It  was  not  always  so  In  this  country.  In  the 
early  aays  of  this  century,  there  was  ?.  sharp 
Ideologi-  U  and  clafs  struggle  ferment  In  the 
American  labor  movemen'  Then  after  World 
War  I  the  t:irust  of  Ideology  faded,  but  little 
took  Us  place.  There  was  no  concern  over  a 
sharp  pur.su;t  of  interest.  It  was  the  Repuij- 
llcan  sage  of  Baltimore.  H  L.  Mencken.  w..o 
wrote  of  the  American  labor  movement  In 
the  1920\s  'If  Judge  Gary  sent  le.-s  tnan  ten 
hay  wagnn.i  of  roses  to  Sam  Gompers'  f  .meral 
In  1924.  then  he  !.<«  a  rUi^gard  indeed  For 
Sam  got  upon  the  back  of  the  American  labor 
movement  when  it  was  beginning  to  be  dan- 
gerous, and  rode  it  so  magnificently  that  at 
the  end  of  his  life  U  was  tame  as  a  tabby 
cat." 

The  American  labor  n'.ovement  was  reborn 
In  the  1930's.  But  it  wiis  reborn  not  on  an 
Ideological  base,  but  on  a  solid  base  of  Amer- 
ican pragmatism.  It  was  pledged  to  flght  for 
the  Interest  of  the  group  within  a  context  of 


acceptance  of  the  system — but  to  insist  that 
that  system  work. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  another  Republi- 
can, John  L  Lewis,  who  led  that  rebirth; 
after  a  temporary  Democratic  aberration  In 
19(6.  he  returned  to  the  Republican  fold  in 
1  »40  and  has  st.iyed  there  since 

Labor's  stake  In  American  politics  then, 
m  simple,  is  to  accept  the  system  but  to  make 
the  system  work.  There  can  be  no  free  labor 
movement  except  in  a  viable  democratic 
<  iclety:  and,  conversely,  there  can  be  no 
vijhle  democratic  society  without  a  vital 
ii'bor  movement 

More  than  most  sections  of  society,  we  In 
labor  have  an  Interest  In  reversing  the  tide 
of  rising  Citizen  cynicism  toward  politics 
rt'e  should  be  more  concerned  than  most  at 
the  growing  fashion  of  pcrlitlclans  to  use  the 
issue  to  make  the  Image  and  then  to  lose 
the  Issue  In  the  image.  We  should  also  be 
more  concerned  at  the  increasing  use  of 
manipulative  mechanisms  which  put  the 
premium  on  the  nppearnnce  and  not  on  the 
substance. 

In  this  day.  at  least  In  our  country,  when 
the  economic  issue  is  the  equitable  sharing 
of  the  abundance  and  not  the  atavistic 
clawing  over  scarcity,  politics  enters  a  new 
context.  Now  we  need  not  fear  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  people — we  must  have  It.  The 
more  we  engage  the  attention  of  people  to 
political  issues  the  more  we  sharpen  the  com- 
petitive factor  which  may  on  occasion  be 
b.;d  for  a  particular  party  but  on  balance  Is 
always  good  for  the  country. 

A  cultural  lag.  I  believe,  accounts  for  the 
low  participation  of  American  citizens  In  the 
lundamental  act  of  voting,  which  is  the 
citizens'  most  direct  and  most  equal 
involvement 

Miniy  of  our  registration  and  voting  laws 
;ire  geared  to  the  age  of  the  streetcar  Instead 
of  the  shopping  center  Too  many  .Americans 
•oday  are  compelled  to  run  an  obstacle  course 
to  get  their  names  on  the  voting  rolls. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  all  eligible  Ameri- 
cans— .or  70  6  million  people  voted  in  the 
1934  presidential  election  when  Interest  in 
the  election  was  at  the  peak  Two  years  later 
m  the  congressional  ofTyear  election  of  1966. 
the  turnout  was  even  lower — only  48  percent 
or  56  million  people  voted  out  of  a  potential 
voting  group  of  116  4  million. 

We  make  It  easier  to  pay  by  mall  to  bank 
:rom  your  automobile,  to  shop  by  tele- 
phone— but  we  put  old-fashioned  and  grossly 
unfair  obstructions  in  the  way  of  people  who 
ask  no  more  than  to  be  good  citizens  and 
vote  on  Election  D-ay 

We  have  no  trouble  collecting  federal  in- 
come taxes  and  tracking  down  people  to 
make  sure  they  pay  Those  forms  come  In  the 
mall  every  year — and  computers  help  you  get 
them  and  help  get  you  If  vou  have  erred  Why 
can't  some  of  this  computer  genius  get  every 
American  of  voting  age  on  the  voter  registra- 
tion rolls  In  such  a  way  that  there  can  be 
no  hint  of  fr.iud  or  duplication'  I  should 
think  the  computers  could  guarantee--  In  a 
way  which  no  primitive  svstem  of  record- 
keeping could  that  every  American  of  vot- 
ing age  could  vote  and  only  vme  once 

Next,  we  have  a  duty  to  make  sure  that 
better  sources  of  information  on  Issues  and 
caii'Mdates  are  made  available  to  the  .Ameri- 
can people.  The  dally  pre.ss  is  all  too  prone 
to  reiy  on  what  is  .'^ensatlonal  or  contro- 
versial— and  while  these  have  a  pl.we  In  a 
democracy — they  are  by  no  means  the  total 
picture 

As  some  of  you  know,  the  state  of  Oregon 
has  a  unique  system  of  mailing  to  every 
household  a  booklet  printed  at  government 
e.vpense  which  contains  ail  the  ba-lc  Infor- 
mation a  votor  needs  to  make  his  choice  In 
some  corrununlties  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  tries  to  fill  the  Information  gap — 
but  the  dlstis;butlon  Is  often  quite  restricted 
What  I  am  pleading  for  Is  a  wider  rea-h  to 
fill   the  lnformat!.:)n   gap.   And   this  Is  where 


we  need  both  labor  and  management  Uj  join 
;n  asking  our  states  or  possibly  the  lederal 
governniint  to  make  sure  that  voters  get  a:: 
the  m.'ormitlon  needed  on  who's  running 
what  they  stand  tor,  and  so  forth 

As  campaign  expenditures  get  larger  and 
as  our  population  grows- -the  whole  problem 
of  getti:i<?  a  message  to  the  voters  becomes 
a  seri.jiis  challenge  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment I'm  not  trying  to  suggest  any  complete 
answer  to  this — but  I  think  we  otight  to  face 
this  "r.a  come  up  wit.h  some  practical  solu- 
tions so  that  every  voter  can  be  equipped  to 
make  i  jund  Judgments  on  Election  Day.  i 
think  some  of  the  cynicism  some  Amerlca.is 
nave  about  politics  is  that  they  get  very 
skimpy  information  about  the  ls.=  ues  and 
candldaes  and  they  rebel  against  buying 
p.jlltical  parties  and  personalities  like  you 
might  buy  a  bar  of  soap  or  a  package  of 
cornflakes.  If  that's  the  reason.  I  think  they 
are  justified  In  their  skepticism  about  the 
political  process,  and  as  leaders  of  labar  and 
oustness  we  havq  a  duty  to  correct  this 
der.clency. 

Third — we  ought  to  Join  together  In 
pressing  for  enactment  of  the  recommenda- 
iions  made  In  19ri3  by  the  blparti.-a;i  biue- 
nbbon  presidential  commls.sion  on  registra- 
tion and  voting  p.irticipation  'v'ery  few 
states  have  done  anything  to  modernize  their 
laws  along  the  lines  the  presidential  com- 
ml.ssi..)n  suggested 

It  l.s  no  .secret  that  we  In  the  UAW  sup- 
port a  preponderance  of  Democrats  We  do 
s  ipporc  some  Republicans,  but  n.>t  too 
many.  We  like  to  think  it's  their  fault.  Like- 
wise, most  of  the  businessmen  In  America 
are  by  tradition  Republicans,  although  the 
business  commuiUty  has  an  lncreva.«ing  num- 
oer  of  strays.  I  say  this  only  to  get  to  my 
next  point — there  is  no  political  ,idva:itage 
to  either  party  In  the  reforms  we  are  Ulkmg 
about  Both  parties  ought  to  work  together 
and  we  all  ought  to  be  a.sh.inied  of  the 
miserably  low  vot^r  turnout  we  have  In  even 
our  major  presidential  elections. 

Let's  talk  about  this  question  of  political 
advantage.  No  state  has  done  more  recently 
than  Iowa  to  reform  Its  voter-reg:.^tr\tlon 
:aws — yet  Iowa  elected  four  new  Republican 
Coti^essman  last  year.  These  reforms  were 
pushed  by  Democrats,  but  they  elected  Re- 
publicans. Prom  our  standpoint  In  tiie  L'AW 
we  lost  four  good,  liberal  Democrats  in  Iowa, 
but  the  fact  that  more  people  were  able  to 
vote  ought  to  be  put  down  as  a  net  gain  for 
both  parties.  Idaho  and  New  Hampshir"  both 
have  the  most  liberal  voting  and  repistratlon 
Kiws — and  the  two-partv  system  is  very  much 
,ilive  In  those  states. 

You  mav  ask  what  is  so  special  about 
Iowa''  For  the  first  time  In  that  itate  political 
parties,  had  the  right  to  deputize  workers  to 
canvass  door  to  door  and  register  voters 
That's  a  far  better  way  to  re.ich  thf  voter 
than  some  of  the  primitive  methods  many 
states.   Inclurling  Michigan,  enipk-y   txlay. 

Back  In  195^.  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wiscon- 
sin, won  an  American  Herilaije  .I'.v.^rd  for 
achieving  99  8  percent  near-perlett  voter 
registration — and  that's  a  pretty  Republican 
part  of  America  If  you  remember,  1952  was 
a  banner  Republican  year 

So  I  stronttly  dispute  thos?  who  miy  think 
that  maximum  voter  registration  Is  going  to 
help  Democrats  or  Republicans  The  results 
on  Election  Day  will  depend  on  the  Issues  of 
the  times  — not  how  many  people  vote. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  i=ay  a  word  about  cam- 
pa. gn  financing.  This  is  something  which  is 
getting  more  troublesome  every  year,  and 
It's  going  to  get  more  so  unless  we  in  the 
labor  and  business  community  Join  hands 
to  get  something  practical  worked  out.  As 
our  population  grows  and  a:-;  campaign  costs 
sky-rocket  year  after  year-  -there  H  no  end 
in  sight  for  rising  campaign  costs.  The  re- 
cent seven -weeks'  debate  in  the  Senate 
raised  the  question  of  financing  presidential 
campalttns,  and,  as  many  of  you  know,  the 
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Senate  must  now  work  out  some  ground  rules 
10  decide  how  that  fund  will  work.  If  the 
Serate  doesn't  agree,  then  we'll  be  back 
vriiere  we  started  from — and  there  will  be  no 
federal  hnancing  of  presidential  campaigns 
or  any  other  campaigns. 

I  don  t  have  any  blueprint  to  give  you 
on  this — but  we  ought  to  all  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  problem  and  stop  kidding  ourselves 
Into  thinking  it  will  go  away  If  we  Ignore  It. 
It's  been  estimated  that  we  spent  $200  mll- 
iion  at  all  levels  of  government  In  1964  for 
po;itical  campaigns  of  that  year.  And  this 
figure  is  going  to  rise — because  nobody  has 
devised  a  way  to  roll  back  campaign  costs, 
they  get  bigger  every  year. 

S<Dme  years  ago,  we  In  the  UAW  came  up 
with  a  tax  credit  Idea  which  still  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  There  is  no  magic  to  It — and 
it  would  spread  the  costs  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing among  many  people.  Here's  how  it 
would  work.  Anybody  who  gave  $5  to  a 
political  party,  to  a  labor  and  business 
political  fund-raising  group,  or  what  have 
you — could  give  the  receipt  to  his  employer 
and  his  federal  income  tax  would  be  $5  less 
during  the  next  pay  period. 

We  think  this  has  butlt-ln  Incentives,  You 
wouldn't  have  to  wait  until  April  15th,  and 
It  would  give  a  multiplicity  of  political 
groups  an  opportunity  to  encourage  contri- 
butions You  would  not  have  the  danger  of 
building  up  an  enormous  political  kitty 
which  might  be  abused — the  money  would  be 
spread  around.  It  would  increase  the  com- 
petition. 

We  are  not  suggesting  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  tackle  the  problem  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing- but  It's  certainly  a  practical  ap- 
proach which  would  reach  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  American  people. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more 
to  set  aside  free  public  service  time  at  prime 
hours  on  radio  and  television  for  major 
political  candidates.  Radio  and  TV  are  the 
creatures  of  the  American  people.  The  alr- 
waies  were  not  Invented  by  RCA  or  CBS — 
they  were  a  public  gift  to  private  groups^ 
a  bonanza,  if  ever  there  was  one — Justified 
in  that  they  will  operate  In  the  public  In- 
terest Since  the  expenditures  for  radio  and 
TV  are  major  hunks  of  the  money  which 
candidates  and  parties  spend— then  there 
ought  to  be  more  free  time  on  radio  and  TV 
to  cut  down  on  campaign  spending  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  are  the  world's  oldest  free  government, 
and  while  we  have  our  imperfectlpns  our 
."vstem  of  government  has  been  amazingly 
sturdy  and  sound. 

Those  of  us  here  who  represent  the  busi- 
ness .ind  labor  community  have  learned  to 
debate,  to  argue,  to  bargain,  to  withhold  our 
labor — we  tug  and  pull  in  the  game  of  de- 
mocracy and  representative  government.  A 
European  accustomed  to  the  neat  "Isms"  is 
often  baffled  at  the  way  we  do  things.  How 
*e  do  them  doesn't  fit  any  narrowly-con- 
strued rules — but  we  manage  to  get  things 
done  Otir  standard  of  living  Is  the  marvel 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  productive  capacity 
■s  f.int.istic  We  have  gigantic  social  prob- 
lems- some  getting  worse.  But  we  have  taken 
the  first  necessary  step  by  collectively  recog- 
:nzlng  those  problems.  'The  debate  no'w  16 
hew  to  solve  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  Americans  have  got- 
ten so  much  done  in  our  span  of  history  is 
our  practical  approach  to  problems.  And 
that's  precisely  what  we  need  in  dealing  with 
government.  Not  to  make  It  more  efficient  so 
It  loses  any  of  Its  zest  or  vitality.  A  seven- 
weeks  Senate  debate  over  a  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  may  be  Inefficient  from  a  strictly 
business  standpoint— but  It  was  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  that  Issue  aired  thoroughly  In 
the  public  eye. 

By  practical,  I  mean  using  human  Inge- 
nuity to  try  our  best  to  solve  problems  when 
"ley  reach  a  point  where  they  cry  out  for 
•olutlon.    I   have   suggested   some   of   those 


problems  and  hinted  at  some  of  the  solu- 
tions. We  have  the  problem  of  low  voter  turn- 
out— we  ought  to  put  our  best  brains  at  work 
to  do  something  about  that.  We  have  the 
problem  of  getting  political  messages  of  the 
day  to  the  people  of  this  country — and  this 
is  tied  in  with  the  problem  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. Here's  where  labor  and  management 
ought  10  work  jointly  in  making'  proposals 
that  will  deal  with  these  increasingly  seri- 
ous problems.  And  we  ought  to  renew  our 
determination  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  seek 
enactment  of  some  or  most  of  the  21  reforms 
which  the  presidential  commission  on  regis- 
tration-voting participation  made  back  in 
1963.  A  genuine  tlirust  forward  by  labor  and 
management  in  Michigan  or  the  United 
States  would  do  wonders  to  modernize  our 
voting  laws. 

We  will  continue  to  differ  on  public  Issues 
and  on  candidates — but  there  are  critical  and 
pertinent  issues  which  affect  the  workings  of 
our  goverrunent  where  we  can  Join  hands  and 
work  together. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  is  an 
institution  which  reaches  Into  both  labor  and 
management  for  the  best  talents  and  draws 
upon  the  finest  traditions  and  impulses  of 
both. 

I  am  sure  that  the  political  leaders  of  our 
times  in  both  parties  will  welcome  anything 
we  do  on  a  joint  basis  as  a  way  to  tackle 
problems  which  have  often  defied  the  usual 
political  solution. 

A  labor-management  team  to  improve  the 
workings  of  our  democracy  might  be  a  way 
to  get  some  of  our  political  people  off  the 
hook.  The  Supreme  Court  has  moved  in  where 
Congress  feared  to  tread.  Why  shouldn't  the 
responsible  leaders  of  labor  and  Industry  take 
the  Initiative  in  these  great  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  government. 

Excerpts  Frou  Statement  Made  by  Creigh- 
ton   Holden,    Chairman    of    trHE    Board. 
Michigan  State   Chamber  or  Commerce, 
AT  THE  Midwest  Regional  Vote  Workshop 
OF   THE    American    Hebttage   Fottnuation, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Mat  18-19,  1967 
This  conference  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, Industry  and  labor,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  Interested  groups,  represents  many  shad- 
ings of  political  opinion.  These  differences 
are  inherent  In  the  very  nature  of  a  free 
society.   But  we   are  not  gathered   here  to 
exacerbate  otir  differences. 

Today,  the  accent  is  on  the  positive,  on  the 
things  which  unite  us,  on  aspirations  which 
all  Americans  share  lor  otir  country's  wel- 
fare. And  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach 
the  subject  of  this  luncheon. 

"Business  and  labor's  stake  In  American 
politics"  offers  a  particularly  inviting  area  in 
which  to  build  some  bridges  of  understand- 
ing and  suggest  some  common  goals  to  pur- 
sue. 

Our  economic  system  Is  Indivisible  and  all 
its  component  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  profits  make  Jobs  and 
jobs  make  profits.  This  is  a  simple  economic 
fact  of  life. 

Business — Individual  enterprise,  manage- 
ment and  risk  capital — furnishes  the  crea- 
tive, sustaining  growth  force  In  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Labor  provides  an  Indlspensl- 
ble  function  In  the  production  of  goods  and 
the  furnishing  of  services!  and  its  purchas- 
ing power  Is  essential  to  the  economy. 

Both  business  and  labor,  therefore,  have 
a  vital  interest  In  the  healthy  functioning 
and  growth  of  our  economy.  Here  is  a  com- 
mon goal  dictated  by  enlightened  self-inter- 
est— one  which  certainly  can  t>e  advanced  in 
the  national  Interest.  Here  is  where  business 
and  labor  have  a  common  stake  In  American 
politics. 

Oovernment  Is  the  framework  In  which 
our  economy  must  operate.  Mr.  Reuther  and 
I  may  not  agree  on  bow  much  government 
is  required  on  these  matters  for  the  public 
good.  But  since  this  Is  "unity  day"  In  De- 


troit,   let    us    focus   on    our    broad    base   of 
mutual  interest. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  government — politics,  if 
you  will — business  and  labor  find  themselves 
more  frequently  as  antagonists  than  as  pro- 
ponents of  a  common  cause.  Publicity,  the 
dramatic  manifestations  of  industrial  con- 
flict dominate  the  scene,  obscuring  our  un- 
derlying community  of  interest.  And  the 
compelling  need  of  business  to  produce  prof- 
its for  its  Investors,  and  labor  to  produce 
results  for  its  membership,  has  developed 
into  a  constantly  escalating  tug-of-war 
which  could  threaten  the  well-being  of  our 
economy. 

You  know  the  story.  It's  been  headlined 
again  and  again  in  the  nation's  prers.  This 
is  a  situation  that  makes  no  sense  in  terms 
of  the  legitimate  interests  of  business  and 
labor — or  the  more  basic  considerations  of 
public  interest.  As  citizens  of  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  we  all  carry  a  special  re- 
Eponslblllty  in  changing  our  Industrial  cat 
and  dog  image.  This  cannot  be  done  by  pub- 
lic relations  gimmicks:  It  can  only  be  done 
by  demonstrating  that  our  system  works. 

I  therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity — 
in  this  unique  gathering — to  speak  out 
frankly  and.  I  hope,  constructively.  The  time 
has  come  for  some  industrial  statesmanship, 
to  make  some  beginnings  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  then  to  tackle  the  formidable 
tasks  that  are  the  Joint  responsibilities  of 
both  industry  and  labor.  Let's  open  the  doors 
which  have  been  closed  for  too  long  and  let 
in  the  fresh  air  of  reason. 

I  would  like  to  see  business  and  labor 
begin  a  dialogue  to  determine  areas  of  com- 
mon interest — especially  in  relation  to  gov- 
ernment^— and  then  do  something  about 
them  together! 

There  is  no  need  for  formalities,  or  any 
form  of  organizational  structure.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  willingness  to  get  together 
periodically  and  talk — Informally,  off-the- 
record  and,  hopefully.  In  a  spirit  that  meas- 
ures up  to  the  challenge. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  those  areas  which 
would  seem  to  require  joint  consideration, 
and  let  us  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  obviously 
controversial.  But  let  us  begin  now! 

I  speak  as  an  Individual,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  responsible  business  men  will 
welcome  this  opportunity.  And  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  responsible  leaders  of 
organized  labor  will  also  respond  to  the 
challenge.  I  say  this  because  I  have  faith  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  jjeople.  I 
know  It  may  take  a  little  time — and  we  may 
develop  a  few  ulcers  In  the  process — but 
we've  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  making  a  beginning.  And  Michigan  is  the 
place  to  begin!  Why  is  Michigan  the  place 
to  begin?  Simply  because  the  world  looks  to 
us  for  leadership  in  the  fields  of  industry 
and  labor. 

This  is  also  an  appropriate  forum  to  state 
some  things  which  need  to  be  said  about 
the  special  responsibilities  of  business  in 
public  affairs. 

Business  must  continue  its  traditional  role 
in  safeguarding  and  expanding  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare — and  do  so 
vigorously.  But  it's  not  enough  to  concen- 
trate on  business  problems  alone.  We  are 
corporate  citizens  of  the  American  commu- 
ruiy.  We  have  a  vital  stake  in  good  govern- 
ment, schools,  roads,  air  pKsllutlon,  urban 
development,  and  the  other  issues  confront- 
ing our  county.  And  we  must  let  our  voice 
be  heard. 

Labor  has  played  an  active  and  influential 
role  in  American  politics.  It's  Just  a  mark  of 
my  good  character  that  I  refrain  from  say- 
ing "too  active  and  too  influential."  But,  la- 
bor does  not  hold  any  proprietary  rights  to 
social  progress.  Progress  Is  everybody's  Job 
and  business  has  made  an  Incalculable  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  progress  In  raising 
our  standard  of  living.  Providing  Jobs  at 
unprecedented    levels,    and    managing    the 
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greatest  economy  la  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  U  much  more  that 
we  can  do,  namely,  by  getting  Involved  in 
our  political  process  and  providing  fresh. 
Btrong  leadership  to  public  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  developments 
in  American  business  has  been  Its  expanding 
activities  In  public  affairs  This  must  be  In- 
tensified as  a  major  responsibility  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live  and  In  which  we  are 
sm  integral  part  We  must  work  with  all 
elements  of  the  comjnunlty,  especially  with 
labor.  Fortunately,  the  areas  of  business  and 
labor's  common  interest  la  p<jlitlcs  far  ex- 
ceeds the  areas  or  disagreement. 

Both  business  and  lab-:>r  are  Interested  In 
good  government 

Both  want  efficiency  in  government. 

Both  want  honeet  and  competent  public 
officials. 

Both  are  interested  la  gre.iter  citizen  In- 
volvement In  politics. 

Both  have  a  common  interest  In  develop- 
ing an  informed  electorate. 

Both  want  to  see  qualified  candidates  stand 
for  public  office. 

Both  have  a  vital  stake  la  the  methods  and 
procedures  by  which  caadidates  are  selected. 

Both  have  an  Interest  In  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  highways,  clean  air.  clean  water, 
war  and  peace,  taxes,  spending,  and  other 
Issues  of  the  day 

We  may  differ  at  times  .^s  to  the  best 
method  for  achieving  these  goals,  and  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  jt  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  attaining  them,  but  we  should  agree 
on  basic  objectives 

The  trend  for  three  decades  now,  has  beea 
to  look  to  goverameat  for  the  solutions  to 
our  great  problems.  So  lets  Just  be  reason- 
able. You  and  I  are  not  going  to  change  this 
But.  by  participation  In  public  affairs  and 
all-out  involvement  la  the  fwUtlcs  of  this 
great  land,  you  and  I  can  Insure  that  the 
solutions  will  c<-  me  through  government  and 
not  by  government. 

If  we  work  together — wherever  the  cir- 
cumstances permit — our  potential  service  to 
the  nation  can  be  of  historic  significance. 
With  all  my  heart.  I  say  to  you:  let's  try 
it — and  let's  keep  working  at  It — until  we 
make  it  work' 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  DO 
NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  STATES 
RIGHTS— XCVn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  States' 
rights  claim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  becoming  a  party  to  human 
rights  conventions  would  usxirp  respon- 
sibility for  matters  now  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  States.  Concern  has  been 
expressed  that  our  adherence  to  these 
conventions  would  result  in  a  substantial 
dislocation  of  the  Federal-State  bal- 
ance. Those  favoring  United  States  sign- 
ing and  ratifying  them  contend  that  our 
national  interest  would  be  promoted 
greatly  and  that  any  alteration  of  the 
State-Federal  balance  would  be  infin- 
itesimal. 

The  10th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion reads: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
State*  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or   to  the  people. 

In  the  famous  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Missouri  v.  Holland.  252  U.S.  416  (1920» , 
the  Court  upheld  a  treaty  with  Canada 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
which  fly  over  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power. 


It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not 
tragic,  to  maintain  that  the  lives  of 
migratory  birds  can  be  protected  by 
treaty,  but  not  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

In  Reid  v.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1.  17  <  1957  > , 
the  Court  added : 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  St.ites  can 
validly  make  treaties,  the  people  and  the 
States  have  delegated  their  power  to  the 
National  Governmeat  and  the  10th  .^xneiid- 
ment  is  no  barrier. 

Mr  Sidney  Liskofsky,  an  able  and  ar- 
ticulate attorney  for  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  in  New  York,  has  criti- 
cized those  who  claim  that  the  Federal- 
State  balance  would  be  unduly  upset  by 
stating  that  their  argument:  "reflects 
no  awareness  of  the  civil  rights  and  other 
economic  and  social  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  since 
the  period  of  the  Bricker  commotion 
which  led  to  the  Dulles  policy  of  1953. 
It  does  not  mention  at  all  the  consider- 
able expansion  of  Federal  jurisdiction  as 
a  result  of  the  civil  rights  and  otiier  leg- 
islation of  recent  years,  which  have 
rendered  moot  much  of  the  concern 
about  the  effect  of  treaties  on  Federal- 
State  relations." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  Mr,  Liskofsky's  view  of  the  so-called 
Federal-State  problem.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  any  of  the  five  conventions 
presently  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  conflicts  with  ex- 
press limitations  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Let  us  so  affirm  by 
consenting  to  ratify  these  conventions 
on  forced  labor,  freedom  of  association, 
genocide,  and  political  rights  of  wom- 
en and  slavery. 


PRAISE    FOR    AMERICAN    FOREIGN 
SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  behind  the 
headlines  of  every  war  there  are  always 
thousands  of  stories  of  Individual  cour- 
age and  fortitude  which  are  never  told. 

I  have  recently  heard  of  one  such  story 
in  the  Middle  East  and  would  like  to 
make  it  public  because  I  am  sure  it  typi- 
fies the  actions  taken  by  American  For- 
eign Service  personnel  in  many  areas  of 
the  war  zone 

The  stor>'  comes  to  me  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  two  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stugard.  who  were 
caught  in  Alexandria.  United  Arab  Re- 
public, when  hostilities  broke  out.  and 
wiio  feel  they  owe  their  escape  from 
Egypt  and  their  safe  arrival  in  Greece 
to  the  "heroi.sm"  and  'day  to  nisht  la- 
bor" of  the  personnel  of  our  U  S  con- 
sulate hi  Alexandria. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  .Athens  Hilton, 

June  19,  1967. 
Senator  Peank  E   Mo:3S, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Moss-  My  wife  and  I 
are  among  your  constituents  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  We  have  lived  two  years  in  Alexandria, 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  during  my 
assignment  there  with  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company. 


I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  commendable 
performance  and  heroic  behavior  of  the  per- 
sonnel In  our  Alexandria  Consulate. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  I  watched  from 
the  Phillips  office  m  a  nearby  apartment  U»e 
Egyptian  mob  smashing  and  burning  the 
United  States  Consulate  building.  During 
that  ordeal,  with  the  help  of  several  loy&i 
Egyptian  employees,  the  Americans  coolly  de- 
stroyed confidential  documents  and  kept 
themselves  from  harm  by  clever  precautions. 
After  that  for  several  days,  consular  busi- 
ness was  transacted  from  the  home  of  one 
Consul.  Finally,  during  the  height  of  mob 
violence  against  us,  the  Consulate  stall 
offered  us  asylum  for  two  days  In  a  hotel 
near  the  Montazah  Palace,  guarded  by  UJI.R. 
secret  pollcemea.  Finally,  they  took  us  In 
guarded  busses  to  the  p>ort  enclosure,  where 
we  loaded  with  our  own  hands  all  baggage 
aboard  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  Consulate. 
We  sailed  on  Saturday  10th  June,  and  ar- 
rived alive  and  safe  in  Piraeus  on  12th  June. 
We  each  contributed  $78.20  to  defray  gov- 
ernment costs  la  chartering  the  vessel,  to- 
gether with  a  $26,000  premium  war-risk  In- 
surance.  We  owe  our  safety  to  the  day-and- 
night  labour  of  these  Department  of  State 
employees,  who  include:  David  Pritzlan. 
Chief  American  Consul.  Jack  Bowie,  Consul, 
Hugh  McMillan.  Consul,  George  Ford,  Con- 
sul, and  a  couple  of  Egyptians. 

These  officials  evacuated  not  only  the  re- 
maining   Americans    from    Alex,    but    from 
Cairo  and  all  Egypt.  Their  performance  de- 
ser\es  public  praise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  Stucaro,  Jr. 


June  38,  1967 
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AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  Kennedy]  made  an  excellent 
statement  to  the  Citizens  for  Clean  Air 
in  New  York  on  the  need  for  air  pollu- 
tion control 

Senator  Kennedy  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  subject,  especially 
at  a  time  whon  the  .'nembers  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
are  cnn.siderinK  major  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion legislation. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  emphasis  on  the  expanded 
role  which  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment must  play  if  we  are  to  succeed  In 
insuring  the  Nation  a  bountiful  supply 
of  healthful  air. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kennedy's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  assure  him  that  the  subcom- 
mittee is  looking  forward  to  the  proposals 
he  will  make  in  the  form  of  legislation 
this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  p;inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemfnt  of  Sfnator  Robert  F    Kennedt 

TO    THE    CrrlZENS    FOR    CLEAN    AlR 

I.a,  f.  Jii;iiary.  Secretary  G.irdncr  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Elducatlon  and  Wel- 
f.are  convened  an  Interstate  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Conference  to  consider  methods 
of  reducing  pollution  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
region.  That  first  session  of  the  Conference 
was  held  in  the  wake  of  New  "york's  Thanki- 
givlng  pollution  crisis,  the  first  time  th»: 
contamination  reached  a  level  requiring  « 
first  stage  alert.  TTie  memory  of  that  throat 
choking,  eye  watering  alert  was  still  very  rwl 
to  all  those  who  experienced  it.  And  the 
severe  pollution  of  the  winter  montlis  wm 
still  with  us.  In  addressing  the  Conference. 
I  said,  "the  time  for  studies  Is  past,  the  tline 


to  apply  what  we  already  know^  is  here.  We  all 
know  that  action  Is  imperative  and  this  Con- 
ference, therefore,  must  be  an  action 
conference." 

It  is  now  summer.  Almost  a  half  year  has 
passed  since  the  Conference  was  first  con- 
vened. So  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity in  addressing  the  June  Technical 
workshop  of  the  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  to 
assess  the  results  of  the  first  sessions  of  this 
Conference,  and  to  discuss  various  aspects  of 
our  pollution  problem  which  require  further 
action 

It  Is  my  Impression  that,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  we  are  Just  as  cloee  to  an  air 
pollution  disaster  as  we  were  last  Thanks- 
giving. Our  pace  Is  still  one  of  buslness-a£- 
usual  and  does  not  reflect  a  sense  of  urgency 
equal  to  a  problem  that  now  injures  thou- 
sands, kills  some,  and  could  kill  thousands. 
I  And  this  complacency  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Is  it  because  responsibility  is  frag- 
mented ttetween  governments  at  all  levels? 
Or  is  It  because  we  are  unable  to  grasp  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat? 

Fr  <rf.  The  first  source  of  pollution  I  would 
like  to  discuss  is  sulfur  dioxide.  As  I  pointed 
out  In  January,  sulfur  dioxide  is  the  major 
and  most  dangerous  pollutant  in  New  York's 
air  today.  Sulfur  dioxide  and  the  trioxlde 
It  forms  are  produced  by  the  burning  of  coal 
and  oil  containing  sulfur.  (And  as  Dr.  Cassell 
of  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  pointed 
out  to  a  Congressional  Committee  recently, 
sulfur  dio.xlde  and  trioxlde  combined  with 
a  dust  particle  and  moisture  may  become  a 
tiny  sulfuric  acid  manufacturing  plant.  This 
plant  can  be  Inhaled  into  our  lungs.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  excessive  sulfur  di- 
oxide in  city  air  is  a  health  hazard.) 

New  York's  houses.  Industry,  electric  gen- 
erating stations,  and  apartment  buildings 
are  powered  by  oil  and  co^  that  contain 
sulfur.  As  a  result,  more  than  1,600,000  tons 
of  sulfur  oxides  pour  into  New  York's  atmos- 
phere each  year.  It  was  the  rising  level  of 
sulfur  dioxide  that  triggered  last  fall's  alert. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sulfur 
dioxide  was  recognized  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Conference.  As  a  result,  some  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  larger  sources  of  the 
pollutant  were  adopted.  Adoption  of  these 
regulations  presumably  means  that  the  De- 
partments of  Health  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  agreed  to  enforce 
them.  But  what  In  fact  has  happened? 

Some  utilities  and  some  municipalltlee 
have  made  plans  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
sulfur  they  emit.  Con  Ed,  the  region's  largest 
polluter  has  agreed  to  shift  to  oil  with  1% 
or  less  sulfur  content  by  October  of  this  year. 
This  change  will  reduce  Con  Ed's  sulfui-  oxide 
emlssion.s — currently  789  tens  per  day — by 
40^..  Public  Service  has  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  convert  many  of  its  older  coal 
burning  stations,  with  inefficient  pollution 
control  devices,  to  burn  low  sulfur  oil.  The 
City  of  Newark,  under  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Hugh  Addonizlo,  has  an- 
nounced Us  intention  to  purchase  low  sulfur 
oU  for  Its  public  facilities.  The  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Compaay  has  stated  It  would 
convert  its  Bayway  Refinery  to  the  use  of 
low  sulfur  oil  and  build  a  large  blending 
plant  to  produce  l'~  sulfur  oil  for  Con  Ed. 
And  all  Federal  installations  will  meet  the 
standard  by  October  of  this  year.  I  commend 
these  po.sitlve  steps  by  both  Industry  and 
government  to  meet  the  need  for  action. 

But  these  steps  are  not  enough — not  nearly 
enough  .\s  I  pointed  out  last  January,  C!on 
Ed  could  reduce  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
It  Introduces  into  our  atmosphere  by  80% 
rather  than  the  40%  It  currently  plans  If  It 
were  to  substitute  Number  2  oil  for  the 
cheap  Number  6  oil  and  high  sulfur  coal  It 
now  burns.  And  the  cost  of  this  step  would 
be  under  $10  per  household  per  ,ear. 

Similarly,  by  this  October,  Public  Service 
of  New  Jersey  will  only  have  achieved  65% 
of  the   levels   required   by    the   Conference. 


And  Public  Service  could  further  reduce  its 
pollution  by  one-baU  U  It  shifted  to  low 
sulfur  Number  2  oil. 

We  also  find  that  only  a  few  of  the  1,400 
municipal  governments  In  the  metropolitan 
area  covered  by  the  Abatement  Conference 
have  taken  steps  to  adopt  and  enforce  the 
sulfur  restrictions  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. No  New  Jersey  community  has  adopted 
regulations  governing  tbe  amount  of  sulfur 
In  fuel  burned  In  apartment  buildings  and 
commercial  or  Industrial  establlshmente. 
And  even  New  York  City's  Local  Law  14  will 
not  achieve  tbe  sulfur  reduction  required 
for  Industry  and  boxising  until  1971. 

It  is  particularly  galling  to  find  public 
agencies  themselves  violating  their  own  air 
pollution  regulations.  Only  this  May,  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  said  of 
New  York  City,  "the  City  continues  to  be 
the  greatest  single  producer  of  air  pollution. 
Whether  with  respect  to  its  Incinerators,  the 
operation  of  Its  schools,  hospitals,  housing 
projects,  and  public  buildings,  Its  fleets  of 
buses,  sanitation  trucks,  fire  trucks,  emer- 
gency wagons,  police  cars,  the  City  Is  still 
the  worst  violator  of  Its  own  antl-pollutlon 
laws."  It  Is  hypocritical  for  New  York  City  to 
enforce  pollution  regulations  against  Indus- 
try and  real  estate  owners  when  it  has  not 
cleaned  its  own  bouse.  We  can  and  must  In- 
sist that  the  City  lead,  rather  than  follow,  in 
reducing  the  air  pollution  threat. 

Second.  The  second  major  sotirce  of  pollu- 
tion is  carbon  monoxide.  Carbon  monoxide 
from  cars  and  trucks  comprises  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  pollution  In  New  York  City's  air. 
Although  it  currently  Is  less  of  a  threat  to 
our  health  than  sulfur  oxides,  the  Public 
Health  Service  found  that  carbon  monoxide 
reached  dangerous  concentrations  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  in  the  City,  such  as  tunnels  or 
heavily  traveled  streets  and  highways.  One 
area  is  In  the  vicinity  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  Apartments  which  I  visited 
this  morning.  These  apartments  are  located 
directly  over  the  Manhattan  approaches  to 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  where  clouds 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  other  car  exhausts 
constantly  billow  up  to  poison  the  surround- 
ing air.  Residents  of  these  buildings  are  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  excessive  levels  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  an  exposure  that  can  lead  to 
decrease  In  mental  acuity,  creates  cardiac 
symptoms  In  patients  with  heart  disease, 
promotes  fatigue,  headaches,  dizziness,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  can  cause  death. 

The  choice  of  this  location  for  these  apart- 
ments, astride  one  of  the  most  heavily  trav- 
eled highways  In  New  York  City,  shows  a 
total  disregard  for  environmental  factors  on 
the  part  of  our  City  planners.  Immediate  re- 
lief is  needed  for  the  residents  of  these  apart- 
ments. I  urge  that  Federal,  State  and  City 
funds  be  used  on  a  crash  basis  to  build  a 
\apor-proof  barrier  over  the  sections  of  this 
Interstate  highway  that  pass  uaderaeath 
these  apartments. 

But  more  than  temporary  measures  are 
needed  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  carbon 
monoxide.  Present  Federal  law  requires  that 
new  cars,  starting  with  tbe  1968  model  year, 
be  equipped  with  devices  to  substantially 
reduce  the  carbon  monoxide  In  their  exhaust. 
Tests  In  California  show  that  unless  these 
devices  are  maintained  and  Inspected  regu- 
larly, they  rapidly  become  ineffective.  Regu- 
lar inspection  Is  needed  If  these  devices  are 
to  work.  The  1967  Air  Pollution  Control  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  would  provide  funds 
to  tbe  States  to  finance  effective  Inspection 
and  maintenance  stations.  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  pass  this  bill  If  automobile  pollution 
is  to  be  controlled. 

However,  even  an  effective  device  to  con- 
trol car  pollution  on  new  cars  coupled  with 
regular  Inspection  will  only  allow  us  to  hold 
carbon  monoxide  pollution  to  its  current 
levels.  For  It  will  take  ten  years  or  more  to  re- 
place our  ezlEtlng  stock  of  cars  and  by  that 
time,  there  will  be  twice  as  many  cars  on  the 


road  as  today.  In  addition,  California  air  pol- 
lution officials  have  found  that  the  devices 
designed  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  exhausted  by 
cars  actually  increase  the  amount  of  nitric 
oxides  in  the  exhausts,  an  equally  danger- 
ous pollutant.  It  is  no  wonder  that  California 
pollution  official  Frank  Snead  has  suggested 
that  all  gasoline-powered  cars  be  banned 
from  California  highways  by  1980. 

We  need  a  strong  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment program  leading  to  the  marketing 
of  exhaust-free  fuel  cells  and  battery  packs 
for  automobiles.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  expect  an  automobile  industry 
heavUy  committed  to  the  gasoline  engine  to 
devote  the  necessary  energy  to  the  rapid 
development  of  an  electrically  or  fuel-cell 
powered  car  unless  there  are  strong  pressures 
to  do  so.  A  Federally  sponsored  research  and 
development  program  of  the  type  proposed 
in  Senator  Magnuson's  bill,  would  provide 
that  incentive.  Passage  of  that  bill  is  urgent- 
ly needed  If  we  are  to  effectively  cope  with 
the  nation's  largest  source  of  pollution.  There 
also  is  no  excuse  for  not  constructing  a  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  laboratory  so  that  research 
in  this  field  can  receive  the  attention  it 
needs. 

We  must  take  certain  steps  that  will  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  car  pollution  on  our  cities. 
There  is  no  better  reason  to  vastly  improve 
our  urban  mass  transportation  systems  than 
pollution. 

I  suggested  to  Secretary  Gardner  in  March 
that  the  air  pollution  Conference  for  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
adopt  a  recommendation  requiring  the  devel- 
opment of  a  regional  transportation  plan 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  air  pollution  coming 
from  automobiles.  Such  a  plan  might  require 
that  every  auto  entering  the  City  pay  a  toll 
which  reflects  its  contribution  to  the  air 
pollution  problem.  And  the  plan  could  also 
identify  those  mass  transportation  efforts 
which  should  receive  tlie  highest  priority  in 
tcrais  of  their  pollution  potential.  I  again 
urge  that  the  Conference  consider  such  a 
reconuneadation. 

I  also  believe  that  every  relevaat  Executive 
Department  must  explore  in  detail  the  rela- 
tion between  their  programs  and  air  pollu- 
tion. Can  the  Bureau  of  Roads  evaluate  the 
amount  of  air  pollution  from  a  new  Federal 
highway  in  an  urban  area?  Would  the  costs 
of  air  pollution  control  be  signiflcantly  re- 
duced by  a  greater  use  of  mass  transit?  And 
should  our  cities  have  the  choice  of  using 
Federal  highway  funds  either  for  mass  trans- 
portation or  highways?  The  right  answers  to 
these  questions,  which  are  paramount  to  the 
quality  of  our  environment  will  not  come 
from  bureaus  and  agencies  focused  on  dif- 
ferent problems  and  different  constituencies. 
I,  therefore,  urge  the  creation  at  the  Execu- 
tive Office  level,  of  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Protection.  This  office  would  oversee  all  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  the  area  of  air  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  water  pollution,  other  con- 
taminants, and  related  scieace  aad  tech- 
nology. Without  this  coordination  and  em- 
phasis at  the  top  level  of  government,  we 
cannot  attack  environmental  problems  in  a 
comprehensive  and  cost-effective  manner. 

Third.  The  third  source  of  pollution  we 
must  consider  is  particulate  matter — the  soot 
that  befouls  our  wlndowsills,  defaces  our 
buildings,  and  darkens  our  skies.  This  soot 
comes  from  burning  coal  and  oil,  solid  wastes, 
and  uncontrolled  open  burning.  In  January, 
I  urged  the  installation  of  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators on  New  York  City's  eleven  munici- 
pal incinerators.  Each  one  of  these  Incln. 
erators  violates  the  City's  Air  Pollution  Code 
on  stack  emissions  of  dust,  fly  ash  and  other 
particulates.  There  has  been  some  progress. 
The  Department  of  Sanitation  Intends  to  Im- 
prove two  of  its  existing  incinerators  In  the 
near  future  and  will  shortly  close  down  one 
of  its  oldest  plants,  the  West  56tb  Street 
plant  in   Manhattan  which   we   saw   today. 
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But  the  City  has  not  ypt  taken  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  deflclenolea  m  the  other  eight  plants. 
There  ia  no  excuse  for  th.it  dehiy. 

In  May.  New  York  City  be^an  to  enforce- 
In  a  hesitant  and  haphazard  f.u>hlon — the 
provisions  of  Local  Law  14  which  requires 
that  pollution  controls  be  placed  on  the 
17.000  apartment  house  incinerators  The 
City  has  offered  to  haul  away  trash  from 
those  apartments  that  cannot  meet  the 
necessary  standards  But  the  City  has  not  vet 
started  the  new  S<nith  Bronx  Incinerator 
needed  to  handle  the  increased  trash  load 
As  a  result,  this  trash  is  bt-ing  used  as  land- 
tlll  m  valuable  wetlands  and  parklands.  such 
as  Split  Rock  Park  in  'he  Bronx  and  Jamaica 
Bay  in  Queens  This  is  a  shortsighted  way 
to  deal  with  our  solid  waste  problems,  e.'^pe- 
clally  when  Federal  funds  are  available  to 
plan  and  construct  incinerators 

New  Jersey's  cities  by  and  l-UKe  use  their 
solid  wastes  for  needed  land-fill  and  do  not 
burn  them  m  incinerators  But  Increasing 
population  will  s.jon  cause  them  to  turn  to 
other  methods  of  waste  disposal  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  duiwse  of  this  waste 
In  modern  ways  that  do  not  produce  pK'llu- 
tlon 

Industry  is  another  major  source  of  par- 
ticulate pollution  A  few  plants  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  resjion  have  Installed  pre- 
cipitators and  changed  fuels  In  the  last  six 
months.  But  during  cur  tour  today,  we  saw 
countless  belchins  stack?  in  the  industrial 
complex  stretching  from  the  Jersey  Meadows 
to  the  Arthur  Kill  The  time  Is  past  when 
Industry  can  claim  that  controls  are  unrea- 
sonable and  uneconomic  We  look  to  Industry 
for  leadership,  not  foot  dragging;  for  action. 
not  reaction. 

New  York  City's  Local  Law  14  requires  the 
licensing  of  manufacturing  plants  that  emit 
air  pollution,  but  similar  controls  have  not 
been  enacted  In  New  Jersey  or  the  other 
counties  In  the  metropolitan  region  Indus- 
try-wide emission  control  standards  are 
needed  not  only  m  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area  but  across  the  nation  An 
Incentive  of  this  kind  would  assure  a  mini- 
mum uniform  improvement  In  controlling 
the  noxious  by-products  of  manufacture. 
And  It  would  prevent  air  pollution  regula- 
tions from  causing  flight  of  Industry  from 
one  region  to  another  The  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  now  before  the  Senate  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  to  est.^bllsh  such  Indu.stry-wlde 
standards  This  legislation  must  be  passed 
If  we  are  to  eliminate  industrial  air  pollu- 
tion. 

And  It  is  particularly  discouraging  to  note 
that  a  Federal  agency,  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Is  violating  the  ban  on  open  burning  by  con- 
tinuing to  burn  flotsam  m  the  lower  Bay  A 
Corps  of  Engineers  barge  wa^  even  found 
burning  flotsam  l;i*t  Thanksgiving  Day  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  pollution  alert  Surely 
this  flagrant  abiue  can  be  corrected  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Fourth..  Another  major  barrier  to  control- 
ling pollution  lies  in  the  area  of  manpower 
and  training.  Tlie  rapid  expansion  of  air 
pollution  controls  has  led  to  a  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  men  If  we  want  person- 
nel to  Implement  our  plan.s  we  need  to  edu- 
cate more  young  men  and  women  in  en\  iron- 
mental  studies.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
govertunent  establish  a  comprehensive  re- 
cruitment and  training  program  for  pollu- 
tion control  officers.  Such  a  program  should 
include  four-year  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate work  on  environmental  studies  And 
it  would  ofler  fellowships  In  advanced  study 
for  perionnel  already  engaged  In  environ- 
mental control  agencies  Such  a  program. 
similar  to  the  Holloway  Plan  for  naval  ofB- 
cers.  would  cover  tuition,  room  and  board, 
and  fees,  and  would  require  in  return  three 
years  of  service  with  local,  state,  or  federal 
environmental    protection    agencies 


Graduate  fellowships  would  en.ible  per- 
sonnel to  Increase  their  knowledge  and 
skills  with  no  loss  of  pay  Without  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type,  we  will  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  accomplish  our  goals,  and  I  shall 
Introduce  legislation  authorizing  such  a  pro- 
gram in  this  Session  of  Congress 

Fifth  The  fifth  aspect  of  the  pollution 
problem  I  would  like  to  discuss.  Is  the  pro- 
posed regional  commission.  I  urged  last  Jan- 
uary that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  estab- 
lish an  air  pollution  control  district  for  the 
region.  The  Conference  adopted  this  sug- 
gestion as  a  recommendation  and  both  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  State  Legislatures 
have  passed  bills  authorizing  state  participa- 
tion in  a  Regional  Air  Quality  Commission. 
I  shall  shortly  Join  other  members  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Congressional  del- 
egations In  introducing  legislation  In  Con- 
gress to  authorize  this  Interstate  compact. 
And  I  shall  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

However.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
this  compact  Interstate  organizations  tend 
to  be  log-rolling  devices,  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  member  We  can  legitimately  ask 
whether  this  organlicatlon  will  be  willing  to 
enforce  in  Jersey  City,  Pa.ssaic  or  White 
Plains,  the  same  standards  enforced  m  New 
York  City  Our  air  pollution  crisis  will  not 
tolerate  delay  In  enforcement.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  urge  Secretary  Gardner  to  keep  the 
Conference  In  session  and  to  undertake  any 
necessary  enforcement  actions  that  may  be 
required  until  the  Regional  Air  Quality  Com- 
mission has  clearly  demonstrated  that  It  can 
control  air  pollution  In  the  23  counties  of 
the  metropolitan  area 

Sixth.  The  final  Issue  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss concerns  the  need  for  a  F'ederal  alert 
system.  All  of  the  air  pollution  control  meas- 
ures that  I  have  been  discussing  t^ike  time — 
perhaps  more  time  than  we  can  afford.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago  won't  experience  an  air  pol- 
lution disaster  this  fall  In  many  cities  we 
do  not  have  the  equipment  necessary  to  know 
when  disaster  conditions  are  reached.  And 
In  those  that  do.  public  otRcials  hesitate  U) 
respond  to  the  all  too  apparent  alert  condi- 
tions. In  New  York  last  Thanksgiving,  for  ex- 
ample, the  alert  was  not  called  until  severe 
conditions  had  existed  for  several  days  While 
at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  today.  I  saw  quite 
clearly  the  dramatic  effect  of  this  negligence 
in  the  record  of  significant  Increase  of  respira- 
tory Illnesses  during  the  period  of  high  air 
pollution. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estiibllsh  air  pollu- 
tion alert  stations  in  those  major  cities 
threatened  by  severe  air  pollution  Such  a 
system  would  guarantee  that  adequate  notice 
would  be  given  when  pollution  begins  to 
reach  dangerous   levels. 

CONCLUSION 

What  Is  clearly  needed  in  our  attack  on  air 
pollution  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region. 
Is  redoubled  efforts  on  the  part  of  every  local, 
state,  and  federal  official.  And  they  can  be 
assisted  by  the  active  Involvement  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  such  as  Citizens  for 
Clean  Air  and  the  New  York  Business  Coun- 
cil for  Clean  Air  For  we  have  a  choice.  Do  we 
want  our  cities  to  resemble  the  scene  vividly 
described  by  F  Scent  Plt^-'gerald  after  viewing 
the  Flushing  land  fill 

"This  Is  a  valley  of  ashes,  a  fantastic  farm 
where  ashes  grow  like  wheat  Into  ridges  and 
hills  and  grotesque  gardens;  where  ashes  t.ike 
the  form  of  houses  and  chlmnevs  and  rising 
smoke  and.  finally,  with  a  transcendent  effort. 
of  men  who  move  dimly  and  already  crum- 
bling through  the  powdery  air  ' 

Or  do  we  want  an  urban  society  that  can 
preserve  the  quality  of  its  environment  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  follow 
to  make  that  choice  with  urgency  and  de- 
termination. 


HEROISM  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
would  like  to  bring  before  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  Congress  an  article 
reported  in  the  May  1  'Washington  Post 
which  describes  an  extraordinan,-  act 
of  heroism  by  an  18-year-old  Marine  in 
Vietnam.  This  boy,  despite  being  wound- 
ed four  times,  continued  to  direct  an 
air  and  artillery  attack,  on  tl;e  North 
Vietnamese. 

It  is  Indeed  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  our  boys  and 
give  them  our  full  support  in  their  en- 
deavors on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  entitled  "Silver  Spring  Marine 
Called  Fantastic  Hero"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
SILVER   Spring   M.^rine  Cali  ed   Fantastic 
Hero 

Danang.  South  Vietnam.  May  10 —"This 
kid  was  fantastic.  He  was  the  coolest  indi- 
vidual I've  ever  seen." 

The  Marine  company  commander  was  talk- 
ing about  18-ye:ir-old  Steve  Lopez,  the  kid 
who  finished  Sprlugbrook  High  School  Id 
Silver  Spring.  Md  .  last  year  and  who  on 
Tuesday  with  four  bullet  wounds  directed  ar- 
tillery on  North  Vietnamese  troop  ixjsltionf 

"Lopez  was  unbelievable."  said  a  helicopter 
pilot.  "The  whole  mission  would  have  been 
imfxjsslble  without  him." 

Pfc.  Lopez  was  out  with  a  patrol  yester- 
day just  north  of  the  slopes  of  Hill  881.  where 
about  2.000  enemy  and  Allied  troops  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  last  week. 

Shortly  after  midnight  his  patrol  was  hit. 
Enemy  fire  poured  In  from  both  sides  Four 
of  his  buddies  fell  dead  and  a  bullet  grazed 
his  skull. 

Then  it  became  Steve's  story 

"I  received  wound.s  in  the  chest,  leg  and 
head  again.  The  enemy  was  about  two  feet 
from   us   at   the  time."   he   said. 

"I  shot  the  first  Commie  and  the  last  one 
One  I  shot  looked  very  your.s.  like  in  his 
teens  He  walked  right  up  to  me  I  looked  at 
him  and  knew  if  I  didn't  shoot,  he  would 
sh(xit  me." 

De.splte  his  wounds.  Lopez  maintained 
radio  contact  and  directed  air  ,tnd  artillery 
strikes. 

In  the  darkness,  his  supveriors  said.  Lopez 
kept  calling  for  artillery:  "Drop  It  closer, 
drop  It  closer." 

"Back  here  they  were  actu.illy  scared  to 
drfip  them  closer."  said  his  commander. 
Capt.  A  B.  Crosby,  of  AnnajxiUs  "Through- 
out the  fight.  Lopez  never  once  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  hit.  He  kept  saying  'I'm 
alright'.' 

The  fire  was  so  intense  that  a  rescue 
helicopter  could  not  get  In  to  pick  up  Lopez 
One  iilliit  was  killed  and  two  of  his  crew 
were  wounded  trying  to  make  the  rescue 

A  helicopter  finally  got  in— 12  hours  after 
the  ftght  begri:i--Hnd  lifted  Lopez  and  his 
buddies  out. 

"The  first  thing  he  said  when  he  arrived 
back  here  w;\s  'Check  my  camera  I  took 
some  good  flicks  out  there  and  I  want  to 
c:et  them  developed  '  It  was  amazing."  Cros- 
by said. 

Steve  Is  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  A 
Lopez  Jr  .  listed  at  9802  New  Hampshire  ave 
His  brother.  Barry.  23.  also  Is  a  Marine  and 
Is  now  a  patient  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
from  a  shoulder  injury  suffered  m  Okinawa 

Barry's  wife.  Victoria,  said  Steve  really 
wanted  to  be  a  frogman.  Asked  if  he  had  a 
girl  back  home  she  said  "Yes.  Sandy  Temple 
She  lives  in  the  neighborhood. 
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At  the  Spain 
in  Detroit.  42 
potential    drop- 


PROMPT   AND    FAVORABLE    ACIICN 
NEEDED  ON  TEACHERS  CORPS 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  at  the  hazardous  legislative 
situation  confronting  the  Teachers 
Corps  The  "Perils  of  Pauline  " — those 
hair-raising  escapes  from  extinction  that 
threatened  our  movie  hei'oine  of  earlier 
yP3rs — are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
shaky  existence  that  we  are  doling  out 
to  this  group  of  committed  men  and 
women. 

The  delays  in  funding  the  program 
have  already  cost  the  Coi'ps  a  great  deal 
m  attrition,  and  the  irony  of  Congi-ess 
attitude  toward  this  small  and  relatively 
inexpensive  teacher-training  program  is 
that  it  has  won  virtually  unanimous  ac- 
claim across  the  country.  Success  stories 
abound  wherever  there  is  a  Teachers 
Corps  team. 

Consider  Michigan. 
Junior  High  School, 
problem  students — all 
outs— were  singled  out  by  the  teaching 
staff.  They  were  turned  over  ta  Teacher 
Corpsmen  for  the  first  half  of  each  school 
day.  The  corpsmen  were  able  to  devote 
the  special  attention  so  desperately 
needed  by  these  kids — and  it  paid  ofif. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  "hard  core" 
problem  youngsters,  the  professionals 
noted  marked  improvement  in  attitudes 
and  scholastic  achievements.  Many  of  the 
students  were  even  sad  to  see  the  school 
year  end 

In  Pontiac,  a  corpsman  developed  a 
fresh  solution  to  students'  reading  prob- 
lems. She  had  the  slow  readers  in  .iunior 
high  coach  slow  readers  in  elementary 
school.  The  older  children  proudly 
showed  their  juniors  how  to  recognize 
words  and  pronounce  them.  The  young- 
sters learn  to  read  and  the  older  students 
gain  confidence. 

Additional  activities  of  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  at  Pontiac's  Jefferson 
High  School  are  as  follows — 

A  tutorial  or  small  group  instructional 
program  in  reading,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  language. 

An  after-school  tutorial  study  period 
set  up  for  students  on  voluntary  basis. 

The  NTC  group  conducts  a  share-a- 
ride  project  to  help  increase  PTA  at- 
tendance. 

The  team  assists  with  the  parent  visi- 
tation day.  Once  a  month,  parents  are 
invited  to  come  to  school  and  sit  in  on 
their  children's  classes. 

A  panel  discussion  was  plarmed.  using 
parents  and  teachers  as  panelists,  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  our  school  and  com- 
munity. 

Members  of  the  team  served  as  re- 
source people  and  counselors  during  the 
schoors  camping  piogram,  April  9-14, 
1967,  at  Sleeper  State  Park. 

The  team  prepared  exhibits  of  its  ac- 
tinties  and  involvements  and  displayed 
them  during  the  school  community  ac- 
tion program. 

Teachers  are  released  from  their 
classes  for  1  hour  twice  a  month,  to  en- 
lighten themselves  in  their  subject  area. 
Team  members  may  sit  in  on  these  teach- 
ers' classes  as  substitutes.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  allow  regular  classroom  teachers 
to  make  home  visits. 

A  home  community  visitation  project 


allows  each  team  member  to  visit  homes 
in  the  community  and  attend  commimity 
organization  meetings. 

At  Bagley  School,  also  in  Pontiac,  the 
Teachers  Corps  team  has  been  first, 
working  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with 
teacher- intern  and  pupil  in  a  tutorial 
program;  second,  writing  and  present- 
ing a  United  Nations  play ;  third,  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  vandalism  and  tru- 
ancy by  talking  with  pupils  and  making 
home  visits;  and  fourth,  setting  up  a 
parent  group  that  meets  twice  monthly. 

The  Bethune  School  team  has  or- 
ganized an  active  student  council  and 
has  joined  with  the  principal  each  Sun- 
day for  a  Dad's  Club. 

It  is  just  such  activities  and  others 
which  I  could  describe  such  as  those  in 
the  Carver  School  District  in  Royal  Oak 
Township — strongly  supported  by  the 
PTA's  and  other  concerned  groups — that 
we  will  lose  if  we  do  not  provide  a  con- 
tinued existence  for  the  Corps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  supiwrt  this 
innovative  program  and  immediately 
furnish  the  funds  so  desperately  needed 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
275  poverty  schools — the  schools  that 
need  help  the  most — ^in  this  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
headline  over  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  Jime  19,  was  "The  Fabulous 
Inouye  Story."  It  was  a  book  review  by 
Cecil  Holland,  the  Star's  veteran  Capitol 
Hill  correspondent,  and  it  dealt  with 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye's  new  auto- 
biography, Journey  to  Washington. 

I  heartily  recommend  Senator 
Inouye's  book  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  to  those  in  the  House  who 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  serving  with 
him  before. 

History  books  are  replete  with  success 
stories  of  immigrant  families  of  occi- 
dental origin,  moving  to  America  and 
producing  national  leaders.  The  Orient 
produced  the  Inouye  family.  His  success 
story  is  unique  in  that  it  is  of  the  East. 
It  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  op- 
portunities that  exist  in  this  country. 
His  ancestors  moved  from  a  tiny  'village 
in  Japan  to  a  meager  existence  in  Ha- 
waii. Industrious  and  frugal,  immigrant 
Japanese  developed  a  foothold  on  Ameri- 
can soil  and  became  some  of  our  coun- 
try's finest  and  most  loyal  citizens. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  Senator 
Inouye's  great  heroism  with  the  "Go  for 
Broke"  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
in  World  War  II.  It  cost  him  his  arm. 
Any  misplaced  questions  of  the  loyalty 
of  these  Japanese  Americans  were  an- 
swered sharply  in  that  conflict. 

We  in  the  Senate  greatly  admire  our 
colleague  from  Hawaii  as  an  excellent 
legislator,  a  wonderful  family  man,  and 
a  good  friend.  Star  editors  need  not  re- 
mind us  he  is  the  "Fabulous  Inouye." 

President  Johnson,  in  his  foreword  to 
the  book,  wrote: 

Dan  Inouye  has  lived  by  the  code  of  jjer- 
sonal  courage  on  the  battlefield  and  In  the 
political  arena.  He  has  faced  the  aggressor's 
bullets,  and  the  bigot's  contemptuous  stare. 
He  has  gained  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  men.  Even  more  Important,  he 


has,  by  his  example  and  witness,  helped  to 
make  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  more 
tolerant,  more  free  of  the  awful  burden  of 
racism. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  Cecil  Hol- 
land's review  of  the  book  coauthored  by 
Senator  Inouye  and  Lawrence  Elliott, 
entitled  Journey  to  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Fabulous  iNotJYE  Stor'v 
( By  Cecil  Holland ) 

If  Daniel  K.  Inouye  were  not  to  be  seen 
on  the  Senate  floor,  occasionally  at  the  lead- 
ership seat  opening  the  day's  session,  It 
could  be  imagined  that  "Journey  to  "Wash- 
ington" was  so  improbable  as  to  be  fictional. 
But  Inouye  is  there,  a  slight  figure  of  quiet 
dignity,  and  one  of  the  assistant  Democratic 
leaders,  and  we  have  this  fabulous  story  of 
how  it  all  came  about.  It  is  a  story,  In  many 
respects,  unequalled  in  the  Nation's  history. 

At  the  age  of  42,  completing  his  first  term 
in  the  Senate  after  service  in  the  House. 
Inouye  already  has  attained  a  high  mark 
in  the  political  world.  If  indications  mean 
anything,  even  greater  success  politically  is 
in  his  future.  But  it  would  be  missing  the 
major  point  of  this  excellent  autobiography 
if  one  dwelled  on  the  political  achievements 
alone.  For  the  Japanese-American  Senator 
these  achievements,  remarkable  as  they  are. 
are  merely  the  culminating  expression  of  a 
book  with  a  much  deeper  meaning. 

Inouye's  story  begins  in  the  Japanese  vil- 
lage of  Yokoyama  where  his  ancestors  lived 
and  toiled  for  generations.  A  flre  in  the 
thatched  house  of  his  great  grandfather, 
Wassaboro  Inouye,  In  the  distant  years,  was 
the  first  step  In  the  chain  of  events  leading 
to  Inouye's  place  In  the  Senate.  The  fire 
spread  to  other  houses  and  destroyed  them. 
Under  the  code  In  which  the  village  oper- 
ated the  blame  for  the  fire  was  placed  on 
Inouye  and  he  was  assessed  what  was  to  the 
Inouye  family  the  staggering  sima  of  $400  to 
pay  for  the  damage. 

To  help  earn  the  money  to  meet  the  assess- 
ment on  Inouye's  grandfather.  Asaklchl,  the 
eldest  son,  had  to  leave  and  go  to  Hawaii  to 
work  in  the  sugarcane  fields.  He  hoped  in 
time  to  return  to  his  native  village  but  in 
life  he  never  did.  It  took  25  years  to  pay  off 
the  obligation  and  that  is  why  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  grew  up  in  Hawaii,  one  of  thousands 
of  Japanese-Americans. 

His  life  was  little  different  from  the  other 
Nisei  boys.  He  was  subjected  to  the  same 
segregation,  lived  in  the  humblest  of  circum- 
stances, attended  McKlnley  High  In  Hono- 
lulu, or  Tokyo  High  as  It  was  called  for 
obvious  reasons,  and,  one  gathers,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  youthful  days.  Inouye's  account 
of  his  earlier  years  is  marked  with  gladsome- 
ness  and  a  moving  tribute  to  his  mother 
Kame  and  the  Influence  she  exerted  over  his 
Ufe. 

Inouye  was  17  years  old  when  the  Japanese 
bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Out  of  the  tur- 
moil of  that  day  and  succeeding  days  came 
the  tragedy  of  this  Government's  treatment 
of  the  Japanese-Americans  and  at  last,  on 
President  Roosevelt's  orders  the  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country.  Immediately  10,000 
Nisei  young  men  volunteered  for  military 
service,  80  percent  of  all  those  eligible.  One 
of  these  was  Inouye. 

The  Btory  of  the  famed  "Go  for  Broke" 
442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team  has  been 
told  before.  But  here  one  gets  a  first-hand 
account  for  Inouye  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed mightily  to  Its  lustre.  He  won  a  bat- 
tlefield commission  as  a  lieutenant,  was 
recommended  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  An  empty  right  sleeve  is  mute  evidence 
of  this  devotion  and  heroism. 
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Before  the  war  Inouye  intended  to  become 
a  doctor,  with  the  loss  of  his  arm  he  turned 
to  law  and  then  to  politics — and  the  road 
that  led  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Not 
the  leaat  dramatic  part  of  this  story  by  any 
means  is  the  battle  he  recounts  against 
Hawaii's  solidly  entrenched  political  estab- 
Uahment. 

The  esteem  In  which  Inouye  Is  held  Is 
reflected  in  forewords  by  President  Johnson. 
whom  Inouye  supported  f">r  the  presidential 
nomination  In  1960;  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  and  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  MansBeld  of  Montana.  The  President 
describes  him  as  •egalitarian."  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent calls  It  "an  American  story."  and.  for 
Manafleld.  the  "story  of  Daniel  Ken  Inouye. 
American.  Is.  In  truth,  an  enduring  chapter 
In  the  story  of  Amierlca." 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON  AND  PREMIER 
KOSYGIN— EYE  TO  EYE  IN  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  a 
momentous  meeting  between  two  of  the 
most  powerful  heads  of  state  Is  now  his- 
tory. 

President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ko- 
sygln  have  inct,  tr.lked,  dl.scussed.  and 
made  clear  their  positions  to  each  other 
on  a  host  of  international  problems. 

To  quote  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
25: 

Whatever  the  substantive  results  of  the 
.  .  .  Holly  Bush  meeting,  the  tal!<ts  can  hardly 
help  exert  a  salutary  Influence  upon  the 
Middle  East  situation.  The  example  of  these 
two  world  leaders — heads  of  nations  that  are 
divided  on  many  major  Issues — meeting 
calmly  to  discuss  their  differences  in  a 
friendly,  buslnessUlce  manner  sets  a  model 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  nations  and  of 
Israel  could  emulate  with  mutual  profit. 

There  were  no  dramatic  agreements 
at  Holly  Bush  But  there  were  no  dra- 
matic charges  or  countercharges. 

Indeed,  as  the  President  said,  there  is 
great  advantage  in  talkint;  with  a  man. 
looking  him  deep  in  the  eye.  and  trying 
to  reaaon  together  with  him. 

This  President  Johnson  did.  He  did  It 
well.  His  countr>'  is  ver>-  proud  of  his 
peace  initiative  Congress  is  proud  that 
he  emerged  as  a  peacemaker  and  not  a 
saber  rattler. 

There  may  be  many  more  meetings  of 
thla  kind.  Certainly  they  are  preferable 
to  meetings  on  a  battlefield 

President  Johnson  stated  the  Ameri- 
can position  firmly  but  reasonably  from 
the  Middle  East  to  Vietnam,  from  anti- 
ballistic  missile  control  to  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

The  American  people  are  obviously  be- 
hind our  President,  and  so  are  many 
newspapers  around  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  editorials  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicasfo 
Sun-Tlmes.  strongly  commending  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  recent  summit 
meeting  with  Premier  Kosygin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  25.  IM?) 
The  Spiiirr  or  Holxt  Bcsh 

Coming  after  days  of  bitter  TTnlted  Nations 
Jebate  on  the  Middle  Sast.  the  emergence 
at  week's  end  of  what  President  Johnson  has 
already  called  "the  spirit  of  Holly  Bush"  has 
undoubtedly  astonished  and  heartened  mil- 


lions everywhere  The  atmosphere  of  Soviet- 
American  relittlons  has  improved,  at  least 
temporarily,  even  though  the  hard  problems 
remain,  still  unsolved 

A  key  Immediate  result  of  the  meeting  in 
Glassboro  la  the  transformation  of  Premier 
Kosyglns  mission  to  the  United  States.  His 
8p)eech  at  the  United  Nations  and  his  early 
seeming  reluctance  to  meet  President  John- 
son had  strongly  suggested  that  his  pre- 
occupation here  was  to  repair  the  battered 
Soviet  Image  among  the  Arabs  sUU  smarting 
over  their  military  defeat. 

This  morning,  as  the  world  awaits  the  sec- 
or.d  Olassboro  meeting.  Premier  Koeygln  ap- 
pears concerned.  In  statesmanlike  f.ishlon. 
with  resolving  all  the  key  problems  creating 
International  tensions,  not  merely  with  ap- 
plying unguent  to  a  particular  regional  em- 
barras.-iment  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  the  substantive  results  of  to- 
day's second  Holly  Bush  meeting,  the  Kosy- 
gln-Johuson  talks  can  hardly  help  exert  a 
salutary  Influence  upon  the  Middle  East 
situation.  The  example  of  these  two  world 
leaders  -he. ids  of  nations  that  are  divided 
on  many  major  Issues — meeting  calmly  to 
discuss  their  differences  in  u  friendly,  busi- 
nesslike manner  sets  a  model  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  nations  and  of  Israel  could 
emuiate  with  mutual  profit 

M.i:iy  .ives  could  have  been  saved  and 
much  International  danger  avoided  If  the 
Arab  leaders  had  shown  In  the  past  a  will- 
ingness to  come  halfway  toward  Israel's  de- 
sire for  negotiation  as  Premier  Kt'sygln  went 
halfway  to  accede  to  President  Johnsons 
suggestion  for  a  meeting. 

Rumanian  Premier  Maurer,  In  his  con- 
structive address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
stated  the  core  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
when  he  called  for  a  'real  settlement  adopted 
by  the  countries  of  the  region  themselves." 
He  urged  the  International  community  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  'direct  contacts 
between  the  parties  .  .  .  can  one  day  take 
place."  The  Holly  Bush  meeting,  by  its  ex- 
.imple.  is  a  major  contribution  to  creating 
this  needed  climate. 

Behind  the  Arab  nations'  reluctance  to 
meet  with  and  negotiate  with  Israel  Is.  of 
course,  their  refusal  to  accept  either  the 
legitimacy  ur  permanence  of  Isr.iel  as  a 
state  But  Arab  policymakers  would  be  blind 
not  to  see  that  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  both  made 
plain  at  the  UN  their  recognition  of  that 
legitimacy  and  permanence  Premier  Kosygln, 
In  fact,  went  so  far  as  to  remind  the  Arabs 
that  Rii.ssla  voted  In  lb47  for  the  partition 
of  Palestine  Into  Jewish  .u.d  Arab  states  He 
gave  plain  notice  that  Moscow  has  no  In- 
tention of  repudiating  that  historic  decision 

And  all  directly  Involved  In  the  Middle 
Ea.-;t  crisis  must  r>cngnlze  that  the  great 
powers  are  determined  to  avoid  nuclear  de- 
struction .jf  this  planet  because  of  one  r«- 
glons  still  unabated  tensions  That  was  the 
point  Implicit  In  the  Sovlet-Amerlc.in  co- 
operation that  produced  tlie  cea-se-Hre  earlier 
this  month,  and  U  was  a  key  factor  in  mak- 
ing possible  the  Holly  Bush  meetings  and 
the  new  cautious  optlml-sm  that  has  nuv,- 
emerged  on  the  world  scene 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-TUnes.  June  25,  1967) 
SrMvrr  R.\ises  Hopes 

The  five-hour  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  an  Friday  did 
not  resolve  any  of  the  major  differences  tha' 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  problems  that  face  both  nations  are 
too  complex  to  be  resolved  on  short  notice. 
But  the  meeting  between  the  two,  the  first 
time  they  have  come  face  to  face,  w^is  suf- 
ficiently productive  to  schedule  another 
meeting  for  today.  If  It  goes  well  perhaps 
the  groundwork  can  be  laid  for  a  summit 
conference  of  the  major  world  powers  later 
'  li'.s  vear 


There  was  a  symbolism  about  the  meetlag 
between  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two  grea- 
nuclear  powers  They  met  at  a  point  abou; 
!. jlfw.iv  between  Washington  and  the  UnitM 
Nations  Despite  the  deep  dlflerences  that 
divide  the  United  States  and  Ru.  sl;i — viet-' 
max.  the  Middle  East.  West  Germany  and 
all  the  others — the  two  men  each  moved  to- 
w  ird  the  other.  That  each  was  willing  x 
meet,  to  talk.  Is  Important  to  the  world. 

That  wllllr.gness  should  not  be  lost  oi^  tte 
Middle  E.tst  Israel  has  won  its  war  there 
It  says  It  wants  to  meet  the  leaders  cf  th; 
.\.'ab  states  halfway,  to  sit  down  In  friend- 
ship ar;d  talk  about  a  permanent  peace  that 
would  settle  the  state  of  war  that  has  existed 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  since 
1948. 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
p.iblic  has  refused  Israel's  offer  He  says  he 
will  not  talk  with  Israel.  Nasser's  Intransi- 
gence has  doubtless  been  reinforced  by 
k.isygtn's  statements  in  the  United  Natlora 
Russia  has  demanded  that  Israel  be  censured 
for  winning  a  war  and  that  it  give  up  co: 
only  the  lands  It  has  won  in  this  latest  out- 
break, but  also  the  territory  it  won  In  1948 
.md  1956. 

The  argument,  as  Kosygln  well  knows,  ij 
ixith  fallacious  and  dangerous.  To  restore 
the  borders  laid  down  by  the  UN  In  1947, 
when  It  partitioned  British  Palestine,  would 
b.-  to  restore  the  frictions  that  led  to  three 
Middle  Eiist  wars  In  the  past  20  years. 

liussla  knows  this,  but  Russia,  more  ofteL 
than  not.  prefers  to  operate  at  two  dlsslmlkr 
diplomatic  levels.  It  hurls  bombast  and  Irra- 
tionality In  the  face  of  reason  at  one  table. 
while  at  another  It  may  talk  quietly  abcut 
how  to  solve  the  problems  It  so  noisily 
crea'es 

Russia  knows  who  won  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  knows,  too.  how  Important  it 
was  that  the  Middle  East  crisis  did  not  ge: 
out  of  .land.  It  demonstrated  this  by  urging 
Na.-5scr  on  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
withholding  the  aid  Nasser  begged  for  whec 
Israel's  armies  were  crunching  over  him 

The  world  cannot  risk  confrontation  be- 
tween the  major  nuclear  powers.  The  only 
way  the  tensions  th.it  lead  to  such  confronta- 
tions can  be  e.used  Is  by  talking  the  problen-ij 
out.  The  meeting  between  President  Johnso:; 
and  Premier  Kosygln  could  be  an  Indicatioc 
th.it  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  movia? 
toward  that  stage  President  Nasser  would 
do  well  to  follow  suit  by  accepting  Israel- 
offer  to  talk  out  the  protilems  of  the  Middle 
East,  rather  than  make  them  worse. 


June  :2S,  1967 
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WE  SHOULD  PROTECT  THE  CON- 
SUMLNG  .'UBLIC  BY  REQUIRING 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ins  and  Currency  in  favorably  reporting 
tiie  truth-in-londing  bill  was  a  great 
victory  in  the  battle  to  protect  millions 
of  .'Kmerican.s  from  unscrupulous  lenders 
a::d  cieditois.  I  especially  commend  the 
di-stinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Proxmire!  for  his  leader- 
ship, hard  work,  and  perseverance  in 
behalf  of  this  beneficent  legislation.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him  of 
this  important  legislative  proposal. 

Ba.=ically  the  bill  provides  simply  that 
tile  consumer  be  informed  in  terms  of 
both  actual  annual  interest  and  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  how  much  he  is  paying  (or 
a  loan  or  for  credit.  It  does  not  provide 
for  any  Federal  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  interest  that  can  be  charged  by  lend- 
ers. It  will  permit  the  cost  of  credit  to  be 
freely  determined  by  informed  borrow^ 
ers  and  responsible  lenders.  The  bill  ^^ 


strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our  credit 
markets  without  restraining  them.  It  will 
in  no  way  aflect  businessmen  or  lenders 
who  are  presently  being  entirely  fair  and 
candid  with  purchasers  and  borrowers. 

Today,  consumers  are  often  unaware 
of  the  amount  they  are  paying  in  inter- 
est charges  which  are  frequently  stated 
In  confusing  or  misleading  terms.  For 
example,  a  customer  may  be  told  that 
the  finance  rate  is  1  '2  percent  per  month 
when  the  actual  yearly  rate  of  interest 
may  be  as  high  as  36  percent.  In  many 
instances,  buyers  involved  in  long-term 
installment  plans  end  up  paying  more 
in  accumulated  interest  charges  than 
the  original  price  of  the  product  itself. 
Too  often  consumers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
financial  sharp  operators  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  devising  means  of  corifus- 
ing  them  as  to  the  actual  rates  of  interest 
they  are  being  charged.  Consumers 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  actu- 
aries or  mathematicians  in  order  to 
understand  the  full  price  they  will  be 
payinc  for  a  product  or  for  a  loan.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  saddening  to  learn  the  fan- 
tastic total  price  an  installment  pur- 
cha.ser  has  been  compelled  to  pay  for  a 
television  set.  washing  machine,  or  other 
household  appliance,  or  overpriced  used 
automobile. 

Mr.  President,  businessmen  are  pro- 
tected by  antitrust  laws  and  laws  against 
uiifair  competition.  Working  men  and 
women  are  protected  against  unfair  labor 
practices.  It  is  high  time  that  the  con- 
sumer also  receive  a  break.  President 
Johnson  has  said: 

The  success  of  our  competitive  economic 
system  depends  on  the  furtherance  of  the 
coas'-inier  interest,  and  It  Is  our  free  market- 
place, working  for  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual, that  has  given  to  the  American  con- 
sumer the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  truth-ln-lending  bill  represents  a 
significant  advance  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  It  will  cover  nearly 
95  percent  of  all  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions which  have  grown  to  a  spectsic- 
ular  total  of  $312  billion.  Some  observ- 
ers predict  that  by  1970  this  figure  will 
surpass  S375  billion. 

Mr.  President,  8  years  ago  the  first 
truth-in-lending  bill  was  introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  one  of  the  great  Senators 
of  all  time,  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  who  Introduced  it  in  every 
succeeding  Congress.  In  his  testimony 
earlier  this  year  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banlilng  and  Cui'rency,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  in  his  usual  concise  man- 
ner, summarized  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation when  he  said : 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  truth-ln- 
lendlng  is  a  belief  In  free  enterprise  and  In 
the  price  system.  But  If  markets  are  to  func- 
tion properly,  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of 
Information.  Perfect  competition  requires 
perfect  Information.  Of  course,  perfect  com- 
petition does  not  exist  anywhere  In  our  econ- 
omy. Nevertheless.  It  Is  an  Ideal  towards 
which  public  policy  should  work.  By  remov- 
ing Imperfections  and  frictions  we  permit 
free  markets  to  achieve  their  maximum  ef- 
fect. By  Increasing  the  amount  of  Informa- 
tion on  consimier  credit,  we  will  remove  a 
major  Imperfection  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  President,  for  8  years  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  has  been  languishing  in 


Congress.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
and  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted 
without  delay. 


SUMMIT  MEETING  AT  GLASSBORO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  assess- 
ments and  analyses  of  the  recent  sum- 
mit meeting  at  Glassboro  are  carrying 
on  In  the  press,  where  the  overall  tone 
is  what  we  might  call  hopeful  optimism, 
tempered  by  the  realization  that  any 
gains  of  substantive  nature  are  yet  to 
come,  if  indeed  they  do  come.  The  im- 
mediate, critical  test  is  the  Russian  re- 
action to  the  Middle  East  crisis,  as  is 
pointed  up  in  several  ofiferings  by  dis- 
tinguished writers.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  of  these 
columns,  written  by  columnists  Roscoe 
Drummond,  William  S.  White,  and 
Joseph  Alsop,  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  28,  1967] 

President  and   Premier — Conjthence  Most 

XTSEnn,  EvxB 

(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

There  Is  no  reason  to  feel  let  down  by 
the  lack  of  agreement  at  the  Olassboro  sum- 
mit. 

Here  Is  what  happened: 

On  the  first  day  Premier  Kosygln  and 
President  Johnson  found  themselves  getting 
acquainted  so  cordially  that  they  decided  to 
have  another  go  at  It  In  the  Interests  of 
understanding  each  other  better. 

On  the  second  day  they  found  that  the 
better  they  understood  each  other,  the 
farther  apart  they  were  and  the  deeper  their 
disagreements. 

This  was  no  smashing  success,  but  It  adds 
up  to  the  most  useful  and  productive  VS.- 
Sovlet  summit  ever. 

The  record  of  past  summits  made  It  reason- 
ably easy  for  the  Johnson-Kosygln  meeting  to 
do  better. 

The  Elsenbower-Bulganln  stmimit  at 
Geneva  In  1955  ended  In  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment of  words  on  Oerman  unification  which 
soon  proved  empty. 

The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  summit  at 
Vienna  In  1961  ended  in  raucous  disagree- 
ment of  everything,  a  calamitous  clash  of 
personality  by  the  two  men  and  Khrushchev's 
perilous  misreading  of  the  fibre  and  firm- 
ness of  JFK. 

Premier  Kosygln  and  President  Johnson 
avoided  the  mistakes  of  the  two  past  sum- 
mits and  registered  some  modest  but  wel- 
come gains. 

They  did  not  try  to  cover  up  disagreements 
with  deceptive  words. 

They  did  not  cry  "peace,  peace"  when  there 
Is  no  peace,  nor  "accord,  accord"  when  there 
was  no  accord. 

It  was  never  open  for  Kosygln  to  reach  any 
significant  agreement  with  the  President. 
Kosygln  did  not  have  the  authority.  It  was 
not  a  conference  for  which  there  was  ade- 
quate preparation.  It  was  hurried.  'We  didn't 
know  that  the  Premier  was  coming  to  the 
U.N.  until  the  last  minute  and  at  first  he 
made  It  e'vldent  that  he  did  not  want  a 
summit.  In  the  end  both  decided  it  was 
better  to  meet  and  talk  than  not  to  meet 
at  all. 

But,  short  of  agreement,  there  vras  more 
than  talk. 

At  first  hand  Koeygln  and  Johnson  were 
able  to  dissipate  some  of  the  propaganda 
image  each  had  of  the  other,  the  President 


found  Kosygln  intelligent,  disciplined  and 
experienced. 

The  Premier  found  Mr.  Johnson  reason- 
able and  tough,  perceptive  and  deeply  de- 
sirous of  i>eace. 

With  the  help  of  Israel's  swift  victory, 
Kosygin  and  Johnson  avoided  the  worst  in 
the  Middle  East  without  knowing  each  other 
at  all.  In  the  future  they  should  be  able  to 
avoid  the  worst  elsewhere  now  that  they  have 
come  to  know  each  other  better. 

But  on  the  issues  of  substance  the  "deeply 
different  positions"  of  the  two  countries,  to 
use  Mr.  Johnson's  phrase,  remain  unchanged. 
Mr.  Kosygin  was  equally  frank  and  the  can- 
dor at  Glassboro  was  better  than  the  short- 
lived cover-up  at  Geneva. 

Glassboro  was  a  beginning.  There  is  a 
long  but  slightly  safer  and  slightly  more 
promising  road  ahead. 

[From  the  Waslilngton  Post,  June  28,  1967] 

Summit  Assessment — Below  Si-trface 

Progress  Noted 

(By  Williams. 'White) 

The  net  of  it  in  the  afterlight  of  the  John- 
son-Kosygln  summit  conference  Is  not  that 
this  Is  now  the  best  of  all  conceivable  worlds, 
but  rather  the  best  world  possible  In  all  the 
circumstances. 

The  Soviet  Premier  has  departed,  publicly 
brandishing  a  hard  line  over  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East  and  in  no  way  is  the  cold 
war  visibly  much  al)ated. 

All  the  same,  if  everything  in  life  is  rela- 
tive, everything  in  cold  war  negotiation  is 
more  so.  By  this  standard,  the  only  rational 
standard  in  a  state  of  realism,  the  atmos- 
phere is  considerably  easier  than  when  Kosy- 
gin came  here.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
below  the  surface. 

In  this  business  it  is  Impossible  sensibly 
to  fling  about  large  and  absolute  capsule 
terms  like  total  success  or  utter  failure.  But 
if  these  meetings  between  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Alexei  Kosygln  have  cut  no  chasm  in  the 
icecap  they  have  certainly  driven  several 
cracks  In  it. 

Though  Kosygln  showed  no  disposition 
openly  to  retreat  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
tough  position  on  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East,  he  also  did  little  to  Inflame  either  issue. 
No  one  need  have  expected  that  he  would 
offer  any  "give"  here — imder  the  klelg  lights. 
He  Is  after  all  only  one  of  a  three-headed 
Soviet  directorate;  he  also  has  his  own  con- 
stituents in  the  Soviet  satellites  to  worry 
about  and  he  could  never  have  safely  left  off 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  he  could  be  as 
tough  as  the  next  fellow. 

And  though  he  turned  on  some  character- 
istic Communist  cold  war  rhetoric  at  the 
United  Nations,  even  there  he  kept  the  epi- 
thets well  below  boiling  heat.  More  impor- 
tantly, in  his  private  conversations  with 
President  Johnson — and  these  were  the  only 
conversations  that  really  counted — his  at- 
titude was  sober  and  restrained  and  to  a 
degree   even   carefully   conciliatory. 

From  the  American  and  general  western 
point  of  view,  the  most  Important  gain  of  all 
was  the  clear  demonstration  that  the  West's 
m.iin  spokesman,  Mr.  Johnson,  could  nego- 
tiate with  a  super-power's  leader  with  no 
less  skill  than  he  uses  in  domestic  matters. 

Allied  diplomats,  indeed,  are  most  of  all 
Impressed  by  this  point.  They  had  been  con- 
cerned that  the  summit  might  produce  not 
some  impossible  miracle  but  Instead  a  pos- 
sible blow-up;  and  the  fact  that  no  blow-up 
came  is  to  them  quite  enough  to  be  going  on 
with. 

Still  this  was  only  a  curtain-raiser  and 
only  the  future  can  tell  whether  Western 
gains  are  to  be  seen  objectively  as  anything 
beyond  quite  small. 

Specifically,  what  the  Russians  now  do 
about  the  Middle  East  is  the  immediately 
critical  key.  The  beating  given  by  Israel  to 
the  Soviet  stooges.  Egypt  and  Syria,  puts  the 
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Russians  In  a  box  Three  courses  are  now 
open  to  them. 

The  first  would  be  in  substance  quietly  to 
end  military  aid  to  the  Arabs,  no  doubt  con- 
tinuing to  proclaim  all  solldurlty"  with  Nas- 
ser-Egypt and  Company. 

The  second  would  be  loudly  to  put  In  a 
little  more  military  hardware— but  not 
much.  The  third  would  be  to  ro  all-out  In 
Egypt  and  Syria;  to  send  massive  new  mlll- 
tnry  equipment  and  u>  accompany  It  with 
Soviet  ■■technicians"  and  covert  Soviet  mili- 
tary. 

The  best.  If  ginij;erlv  opinion  here  Is  that 
the  Russians  will  'ake  either  ccirse  No  1  or 
course  No  2.  For  No  3  would  first  of  all  alien- 
ate all  but  the  hard-core  Communist  croups 
In  the  Middle  East  and  would  surely  cost  the 
Ruslans  whatever  aid  and  comfort  they  have 
thus  far  been  given  by  such  nations  as  India 
and  Prince. 

[Prom  ihe  Washington  Post.  June  28.  1967 1 

A^TER     CiLASSBOBo 

(By  Joseph  AI.sop) 

The  wisest  analysis  of  Soviet  behavior  ;ire 
warning  that  It  is  far  too  early  to  attempt 
a  Judgment  of  the  remarkable  meeting  at 
Olassboro.  They  say  we  mu^t  wait  and  see 
whether  a  lot  or  a  little,  or  less  than  nothing 
at  all  waA  accomplished  there 

This  ka  because  Premier  Kosygin  quite 
Clearly  went  to  his  meetint?  with  President 
Johnson  with  strict  Instructions  to  stlclt  to 
the  Soviet  official  line  in  everything  he  said, 
but  to  listen  with  utmost  cire  to  everything 
the  President  might  have  to  say  In  view  of 
the  sheer  length  of  the  two  meetings,  it  Is 
also  clear  that  Kosygln  listened  long  and  well 
At  this  very  moment,  the  tr:inscripts  of  the 
Johnson-Kosygin  talks  ire  no  doubt  being 
reviewed  on  the  highest  level  in  the  Kremlin 
In  the  light  of  Premier  Kosvkcins  personal  im- 
pressions. 

Simultaneously  the  Kremlin  collective 
must  also  be  reviewing  the  facts  and  impres- 
sions brought  back  from  Cairo  by  the  Soviet 
Chief  of  St.ite,  Nikolai  Podgorny. 

Two  critically  Important  reconnaissances 
have  In  truth  been  conducted;  and  now  the 
Soviet  leaders  must  de<.'lde  t<'gether  what  to 
do  about  the  results  of  these  reconnaissances 
Furthermore.  It  la  very  prem.iture  to  con- 
clude that  their  decisions  will  be  wholly  uii- 
constructlve,  on  the  bjsis  of  such  evidence 
as  Kosygln's  tough  public  atutude  towards 
Israel  and  the  200  planes  and  four  shiploads 
of  arms  that  Moscow  has  already  dispatched 
to  Cairo. 

Thus  far.  at  any  rate,  -Ahile  talking  very 
tough  In  public,  the  Soviets  have  clearlv 
been  keeping  open  the  option.^  that  might 
eventually  produce  a  sane  Middle  Eastern 
settlement — or  at  any  rate,  the  nearest  you 
can  get  to  sanity  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
To  begin  with,  they  have  made  It  clear  they 
want  no  part  of  a  naked  confrontation  with 
the  United  States 

It  is  now  known  for  instance,  that  the 
Kremlin  reacted  with  extreme  anger  to 
Gamal  Abdel  Nassers  vicious  He  about 
Anglo-American  air  Intervention  In  the 
Arab-Israeli  fighting.  One  purpose  of  the  lie 
was  to  promote  Soviet  military  interven- 
tion on  the  Arab  side  The  Egyptian  and 
other  Arab  Ambassadors  In  Moscow  were 
therefore  called  in.  to  be  told  that  Nasser^s 
claim  was  a  complete  fabrication,  in  which 
the  Soviets  wanted  no  share 

Thus  a  confrontation  was  flatly  rejected 
at  the  height  of  the  crisis  Yet  a  future  con- 
frontation can  hard:y  be  avoided,  if  Nasser 
and  the  other  Arab  extremists  are  built  up 
again  to  the  point  of  again  threatening  Is- 
rael with  war.  That  means,  in  turn.  Just 
enough  arms  deliveries  to  keep  Nasser's  re- 
gime in  being,  but  no  more  than  that.  Logi- 
cally, It  Also  means  working  for  an  eventual 
settlement,  though  working  behind  the 
scenes. 


There  are  certain  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  Is  what  the  Soviets  have  beea  doing 
to  date — although.  God  knows,  they  can 
change  their  course  tomorrow.  After  the 
Podgorny  visit  to  Belgrade  en  roiite  to  Cairo. 
for  instance,  the  official  'Vugoslav  Coinmu- 
L.ist  Party  paper.  ■Borba,"  published  a  highly 
significant  dispatch,  ostensibly  from  Cairo. 
The  ■Borba"  dispatch  stated  that  the  So- 
viets had  concluded  ■there  wab  no  way  of 
liquidating"  Israels  huge  territorial  gains 
unless  the  Arabs  could  be  induced  to  nego- 
tiate, to  recognise  the  fact  of  Israel's  ex- 
istence, and  make  certain  concessions  with 
respect  to  Israel's  navigation  rights  and  the 
like.  The  extremely  muted  conclusion  of 
Podgornys  stay  in  Cairo  In  turn  suggested 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  "Borba" 
dispatch. 

If  Podgorny  had  given  Nasser  and  his 
cronies  anything  to  crow  at>out,  they  could 
hardly  have  resisted  a  shrill  "cock-a-doodle- 
doo  '  There  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead, 
if  you  can  believe  it.  discreet  Egyptian  over- 
tures for  renewed  American  aid  are  already 
beginning,  with  the  usual  argument  'that 
you  must  help  us  or  we  shall  have  to  throw 
ourselves  entirely  Into  the  arms  of  Moscow  ■ 
Careful  study  of  Kosygln's  farewell  press 
conference  also  reveals  that  behind  the 
facade  of  ultra-tough  talk  about  immediate 
Israeli  'withdrawal  to  the  truce  lines,'  sev- 
eral very  meaningful  loopholes  were  left  open. 
About  navigation  rights,  about  arms,  about 
Israel's  future.  Kosygln  was  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently noncommittal  to  su,'gest  a  concealed 
:ine  like   that  traced  In   'Borba" 

Thus  the  optimistic  assessment  is  that  the 
.Soviets,  while  continuing  to  prop  up  N;;sser 
and  the  other  Arab  cx'reml.'ts.  will  also  go 
forward.  In  pardlel  though  not  In  tandem 
with  the  United  States,  towards  new  ar- 
rangements In  the  Middle  East  that  will  re- 
duce the  intense  explosiveness  of  the  present 
situation. 

As  anyone  can  see.  this  may  be  a  whollv 
wrong  assessment  It  may  even  be  that  In 
the  Pod%'orny-Nasser  talks,  the  Egv'pti  in  dic- 
tator was  secretly  encouraged  to  attempt  to 
recoup  his  ruined  situation  in  highly  danger- 
OU.S  wa.VB.  such  as  making  a  grab  for  oil-rich 
Libya. 

It  can  also  be  that  havln?  kept  the  peace 
options  open  to  date,  the  hardliners  in  the 
Kremlin  will  win  the  day  In  the  discussions 
that  must  now  be  going  on. 

Only  one  thing  is  sure,  in  truth.  There  Is 
no  longer  much  room  for  compromise  be- 
tween the  Kremlin's  hardliners  and  peaceful- 
coexl3t<?rs. 


VIRGIN    ISLANDS     EI.ECTIVE    GOV- 
ERNOR BILL 

Ml'.  DOMINICK.  Mr  Pre.sident.  earlier 
thl.<3  month  the  Senate  bc-an  the  con- 
sideration, of  the  Virgin  Island.s  Elective 
Governor  bill.  S  4.S0  Debate  op.  this 
measure  was  temporarily  suspended  as 
a  consequence  of  the  press  of  other  mat- 
ters. I  am  now  informed  that  delibera- 
tions may  be  resumed  shortly  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Serious  miscivings  arise  in  my  mind 
a.s  to  the  existing  political  situation  in 
the.se  islands. 

Numerous  allegations  of  irregularities 
in  the  governmental  system  are  at;ain 
being  made,  including— and  I  would  em- 
phasize this  in  particular  because  of 
coeency  to  the  pending  bill— voting  Ir- 
reu'ularttles  in  the  1966  elections. 

Some  Of  these  allegations  are  new; 
others  are  similar  to  thuse  I  encountered 
during  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have 


some  familiarity  with  these  problems 
having  served  on  the  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Subcommittees  both  in  the 
Hou.se  ar.d  the  Senate.  You  may  recall 
■AC  were  able  to  hirau'hten  out  the  pro- 
posed cancellation  o:  hotel  and  private 
busmf.ss  leases  once  full  disclosure  was 
achieved  m  hearings. 

I  w  ish  today  to  refer  to  only  one  ques- 
tionable area— the  Civil  Sen  ico  and  un- 
classified employees. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  while 
there  were  less  than  100  unclassified 
employees  on  the  Virpin  Islands  Rovern- 
ment  payroll  in  1961.  there  were  as  of 
last  month  approximately  773.  Of  this 
number  150  work  in  Governor  Paiewon- 
sky's  office.  His  office  staff  includes  six 
special  or  administrative  assistants,  four 
lifeauards.  four  photographers,  five 
maids,  and  .six  chauffeurs,  all  unclassi- 
fied. 

Several  weeks  ago  Governor  Paiewo.n- 
sky  announced  he  was  moving  to  have 
classification  procedures  initiated.  Small 
wonder. 

Tlie  Virgin  Islands  Times  ul  June  4. 
1967.  published  two  articles  dealing  with 
the  Governor's  announcement  'Policy 
Decision  Will  Affect  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernment Employees  "  and  "DeLugo  Lauds 
New  Prop<\sal"  I  ask  unanimous  coasent 
th.at  the.se  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
belated  action  by  the  Governoi  does  not 
bring  to  a  clo.se  the  controversy  s'.i:  rouiid- 
inu'  civil  service  abu.ses  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

On  June  14.  1967,  the  Virgin  Lslands 
Daily  News  printed  an  editorial  entitled 
"Sir  Galahad  or  Plain  Ineptitude?"  The 
editorial  serves  to  dispel  the  apparent 
whitewashing  of  a  very  .serious  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  example 
of  why  the  Senate  should  not  act  with 
haste  111  approving  S.  450.  The  Constitu- 
tion invests  Consness  with  the  authority 
to  make  "all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions" respecting  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  Companion  to  that 
authority  is  responsibility.  The  tune  for 
exercising  that  responsibility   is  .".o'.v 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1 

I  Prom  the  Dally  News  of  Uie  Virgin  Islands, 

June  14,  19671 

Sir  Galahad  or  Plain  Ineptitude^ 

Governor  Palewonsky  recently  issued  a 
statement  that  he  wa.s  moving  In.medUt^iy  to 
return  all  e.xcept  Deputy  and  Assistant  Co.t- 
missioners  and  a  few  other  top  echelon  ^xn,*- 
Uons  to  the  classified  service  where  they 
rightfully  belong  The  way  he  said  1*  how- 
ever, Would  lead  the  Innocent  reader  to  be- 
lieve tJiat  his  proposed  action  makes  him  look 
like  Sir  Galahad  riding  forth  in  shining 
armor  to  right  this  grievous  wrong  whlcti 
has   been   wrought    by   former   governors. 

His  subsequent  utterances  also  tend  to 
create  the  same  impression,  or  else  blame  the 
abuse  of  the  'unclafieifted  service  "  gimmick 
im  recr\iltment  dimcultlee.  An  Impartial  look 
at  the  record,  however,  will  deter  such  at- 
tempts to  polish  his  Image;  and  thereby  place 
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the  biiui^.e  rlglit  where  it  belongs — squarely 
on  Ills  shoulders, 

F.:-?*.  let.  us  dispel  the  ■Sir  Galahad" 
image.  Wlicn  present  incumbent  took  office 
from  Go\ern[>r  John  Merwln.  there  were 
.'ewer  than  50  positions  in  the  unclassified 
senice  Within  six  montlis  :ifter  he  was  in 
office,  the  number  of  unclassified  service  poel- 
tions  had  doubled.  Todiiy.  six  years  after  he 
became  Governor,  the  number  of  such  posl- 
tjons  siands  somewhere  between  700  and 
8?0 

WhBt  about  his  obviously  beguiling  excuse 
that  ■'rerruitment  demands"  force  him  to 
pi.it  cert-im  positions  in  the  unclassified  serv- 
ice in  order  to  attract  qualified  candidates? 
A  dozen  pc.'iitiOns  or  so  may  legitimately  fall 
under  this  explanation.  But  how  does  he  ex- 
plain the  hundreds  of  clerical,  janitorial, 
custodial  positions  whose  salaries  are  fixed 
by  unclassified  methods?  Political  favorites 
occupying  them  receive  more  than  the  many 
other  employees  In  identical  positions  who 
must  'live  with"  the  legal  provisions  apply- 
ing ;o  the  classified  service. 

Examples?  What  about  the  obviously  puni- 
tive case  where  a  single  appraiser  In  St. 
Croix,  Government  Secretary's  office.  Is  be- 
ing per.;illzed  by  the  unc.asslfled  status  which 
exes  his  sal:iry  In  the  budget,  while  other 
appr.il.<^ers  receive  salary  upgradlngs  and  an- 
nual increments  because  they  are  under  the 
civil  service  system?  Or  what  about  the  many 
type-  or  Inspector  positions  eg,,  building, 
»eight=  and  measures,  which  receive  high 
5,\laries  by  vmclasslfied  service  status,  while 
the  sanitation  inspectors  are  "stuck"  with 
status  In  the  classified  service?  And  finally, 
how  does  he  know  whether  recruitment  will 
be  difHeiilt  or  not.  when  the  qualifications 
'.'jt  the  various  unclassified  positions  exist 
nowhere  l!i  writing?  In  fact,  more  often 
then  not  :t  is  the  Legislature  which  adds  the 
titles  of  various  unclassified  positions  to 
each  buciset  and  gets  "the  word"  to  the 
various  departments  that  "John  Doe,"  a 
political  favorite,  must  be  appointed  to  the 
positio-i  The  Governor  then  signs  the  budget 
approving  nil  such  positions,  and  follows  up 
by  having  his  "patronage"  ensure  that  "John 
Doe  "  .ictii  illy  receives  the  appointment. 

We  can  deflp.te  the  Governor's  recruitment 
difficulty  excuse  once  and  for  all  by  saying 
that  Just  ;is  recruitment  difficulties  brought 
about  uper.Tuing  of  teachers  and  .social  work- 
ers the  same  appropriate  and  legal  tech- 
n.q-.ie  o.in  be  u.'^ed  to  revise  tiie  civil  iervice 
p-y  pian  for  other  groups  of  positions.  But 
it  IS  obvious  that  the  unclassified  gimmick 
ha?  proven  to  be  too  convenient  a  tool  for 
rewarding  p.irtv  faithfuls  and  punishing 
those  who  'bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them" 
bv  objecting  to  the  heavyhandedness  which 
has  gone  on. 

No  we  caniiot  accept  his  explanation  for 
t!ie  fact  that  under  his  administration  the 
'"ivi!  service,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  any 
stable  democratic  society,  has  become  a 
laughing  stock  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  heavy  millstone  around  the 
necks  of  those  whose  positions  are  stuck 
thereunder  Rather,  the  facts  seem  to  indicate 
'hat  this  is  only  one  more  Instance  of  the 
Governor's  classic  excu.se  like  the  famous 
one  uttered  to  explain  the  Altona  Housing 
mess— 'If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now"  .  .  . 
A  clear  Indication  that  he  is  not  at  all  like  Sir 
pallah.id.  but  is  rather  an  inept  admlnls- 
"rator  with  sparse,  if  any,  sound  concepts  of 
efflcient  public  administration. 

Yes,  now  It  is  obvious  that  even  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  ridden  him  about 
revpf'tnc  th.e  trend  Furthermore,  the  gov- 
ernment employes  whose  votes  he  so  assidu- 
o.is'y  cu'tlvates.  ;ire  becoming  Increasingly 
dli'atisfied  Those  who  receive  "hand-out" 
unclassified  positions  are  clamoring  for 
hleher  p.iy:  those  who  are  well  p.nid  are  won- 
dering how  it  Is  thr.t  o'her  unclassified  and 
O'^crpald  positions  are  approaching  so  close 


to   their   salaries;    and   throngs   are   seeking 
more  unclassified  service  positions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Governor,  and  for- 
tunately for  us,  all  such  bad  things  must 
come  to  an  end.  'We  agree  that  his  recent  ex- 
pressed Intentions  are  good,  although  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  only  outside  pressure  which 
is  forcing  him  to  give  In,  for  he  certainly 
'had  a  good  thing  going."  'We  anxiously 
await  his  reversal  of  the  erosive  trend,  and 
we  expect  that  he  will  now  have  to  do  Just 
that.  We  will  be  on  the  sidelines  watching 
to  see  ( 1 )  If  he  does  what  he  promises,  and 
(2 1  how  long  the  corrective  action  will  last 
before  he  reverts  to  starting  the  cycle  all 
o'.er  again. 


(From  the  Virgin  Island  Times,  June  4.  1967] 
De  Lugo  Lauds  New  Proposal 

Ron  de  Lugo,  Chairman  of  the  Donkey 
Wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  said  this  week 
that  the  Donkeycrats  applaud  the  Gover- 
nor's announcement  earlier  this  week  that 
he  would  seek  legislation  moving  unclassified 
government  employees  into  the  classified 
service. 

The  Donkey  Democratic  leader  said  that 
while  the  Donkeycrats  considered  the  Gov- 
ernor's action  a  long  overdue  one,  they  saw- 
it  as  a  major  reform. 

The  former  'V.I.  Senator  said  he  agreed 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Governor's  state- 
ment. Governor  Palewonsky  is  reported  as 
having  stated, 

"It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principle  of  the  person'bel  merit  system  that 
all  positions  in  the  government  service  be 
covered  into  the  Classified  Service,  except 
in  those  instances  when  the  nature  of  the 
position  is  such  that  Its  exclusion  from 
such  service  Is  consistent  with  sound  per- 
sonnel policy". 


[Prom  the  Virgin  Island  Times,  June  4,  1967] 

Policy  Decision  Will  Affect  VI  Govt. 

Employees 

During  the  pMt  week,  Governor  Ralph 
Paiewonsky  made  a  policy  decision  which 
could  possibly  affect  officials  In  the  Virgin 
Is!  mds. 

At  the  next  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Governor  plans  to  ask  to  bring  into 
classified  service  most  of  the  employees  that 
are  now  listed  as  unclassified. 

Not  included  in  this  change  would  be 
unclassified  personnel  such  as  commissioners, 
their  deputies  and  assistants,  heads  of  agen- 
cies and  confidential  aides. 

At  the  present  time,  the  government  plans 
to  hire  consultants  for  a  study  of  the  entire 
governmental  organization. 


SHOULD  THE  VOTING  AGE  BE  LOW- 
ERED TO  18?— McGEE  SENATE  IN- 
TERNSHIP CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  high  school  students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee  Sen- 
ate internship  contest,  which  brings  back 
to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl  for 
a  weelc  of  observing  democracy  in  ac- 
tion— here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Should  the  Voting  Age  In  the  United 
States  Be  Lowered  to  18?"  and  each  year 
I  am  impressed  with  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  the  dedication  to  our  dem- 
ocratic principles  displayed  by  these 
young  people  in  their  essays.  This  topic 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  this  age  group, 
and  their  essays  reflect  sound  reasoning 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 


Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everj'one  to  ^-ead  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Mary  A.  Cor.  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Tom  Mast,  also  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  which  received  honor- 
able mention  in  the  McGee  Senate  in- 
ternship contest,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHom.D  THE  Voting  Age  Be  Lowered  to  18? 
(By  Mary  A.  Cor,  Laramie,  Wyo,  > 

There  are  many  so-called  arguments 
against  letting  youngsters  vote.  Some  people 
say  that  teenagers  are  too  young  and  inex- 
perienc?d:  tliey  have  not  the  mature  Judge- 
ment th.j.t  is  needed  for  responsible  voting. 
Others  say  that  teenagers  are  not  interested 
enough  in  government  and  have  not  enough 
general  knowledge  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  issues  and  the  policies  of  the  different 
candidates.  There  are  still  others  who  wonder 
if  airplane  glue  sniffers,  marijuana  addicts, 
protest  marchers,  hubcap-stealers  and  others 
like  them  should  determine  who  is  to  gov- 
ern us. 

These  are  all-too-common  opinions,  and  If 
teenagers  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  bad  as 
they  are  portrayed  in  tile  newspaper  head- 
lines. I  would  be  as  against  letting  the  teen- 
:.gers  vote  as  anyone  could  possibly  be.  But 
the  headlines  show  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 
I  believe  that  teenagers  as  a  whole  are  more 
experienced  and  mature  than  their  counter- 
parts of  fifty  years  ago. 

To  say  that  eigliteen  year  olds  are  too  Im- 
mature and  ine.xperienced  is  to  forget  that 
by  the  time  most  youngsters  are  eighteen 
they  have  had  considerable  voting  experience. 
Most  high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools 
have  student  councils,  elected  by  tlie  student 
body,  that  formulate  school  policies  in  regard 
to  social  activities,  draw  up  and  enforce  a 
sciiool  constitution,  and  regulate  student  be- 
havior. Many  colleges  have  elected  student 
senates  that  perform  similar  duties.  So,  it 
is  clear,  by  the  time  a  person  enters  college 
he  or  she  usu.'^lly  hTs  a  knowledge,  rudimen- 
tary perhaps,  but  still  a  knowledge  of  how 
politics  works. 

Eighteen  year  olds  also  have  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  governmental  procedure. 
Many  cities  let  Boy  Scout  troops  "take  over" 
the  administration  once  a  year  and  thus  are 
given  valuable  experience  In  civic  problems. 
Also,  many  civics  classes  are  taken  on  trips 
to  see  how  the  city  hall  and  the  state  legis- 
lature work. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  teenagers  of  to- 
day have  a  more  sophisticated  political  back- 
ground than  did  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Today  every  person  who  graduates  from  high 
school  has  had  several  years  of  history  and 
civics.  His  grandparents,  or  even  his  par- 
ents, did  not  have  such  an  opportunity. 
There  are  class  discussions,  reports,  and 
many  other  activities  to  add  to  the  informa- 
tion on  the  political  history  of  the  'United 
States.  In  fact,  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
the  average  eighteen  year  old  of  today  was 
proven  to  have  a  better  idea  of  the  workings 
of  our  government  than  the  fifty  year  old 
citizen  who  has  always  voted  for  the  same 
pKJiitical  party  because  his  father  voted  that 
way,  aiad  his  grandfather  before  that.  Be- 
sides, with  newspapers,  television,  and  radio 
Informing  us  night  and  day.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  not  to  know  what  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  in  an  election  stand  for 
and  are. 

Thnso  who  say  that  teenagers  do  not  really 
cnre  about  governmental  policies  are  seri- 
ously mistaken.  Every  boy  in  high  school  Is 
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living  In  expectancy  of  the  day  when  the 
draft  board  Is  going  to  send  him  an  Invita- 
tion for  an  Interview.  To  me  It  seems  only 
fair  and  Just  that  boys  who  are  going  to 
flght  In  Viet  Nam  be  given  a  chance  to  have 
a  voice  In  the  election  of  their  country's 
leaders.  Olrls  also,  who  may  have  husbands, 
boy  friends,  or  brothers  in  the  thick  of  the 
danger,  are,  to  say  the  least,  interested  In 
the  government's  policies  In  regard  to  Viet 
Nam. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  without  Viet 
Nam  the  teenagers  of  today  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  decisions  of  our  government. 
President  Kennedy,  a  young  man  himself. 
who  knew  that  our  country  s  future  lies  with 
the  young,  was  able  to  fire  our  youth  with 
an  Interest  In  political  participation  Young 
people  everywhere  are  Indicating  their  con- 
cern about  the  conditions  In  our  country  by 
talcing  part  In  marches  protesting  the  social 
and  economic  Injustices  which  too  many  of 
our  people  have  undergone.  These  marches, 
sit-ins.  stand-ins  show  that  the  young  people 
of  today  care  about  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  our  high  school 
youth  carry  on  questionable  activities,  too 
familiar  to  mention.  But  this  la  no  reason  to 
bar  all  the  young  from  the  privilege  of  voting 
The  antics  of  wayward  students  are  much 
less  harmful  than  those  of  middle-aged  "re- 
spectable" voters  who  cheat  m  their  income 
tax  reports  and  who.  though  remaining 
within  the  law,  fall  to  ful::ll  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  of  a  great  country. 

No,  most  young  Americans  today  are  Ideal- 
istic. Consider  the  numbers  that  have  Joined 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Corps.  Vista,  and 
those  who  have  "adopted"  Korean  wa'  or- 
phans, and  taken  part  in  many  similar  activi- 
ties. If  any  group  deserves  to  vote,  It  Is  the 
sincere,  well-informed  young  men  and 
women  who  are  not  yet  tired  and  disillu- 
sioned: who  really  believe  in  social  justice 
and  human  welfare:  and  who  wculd  support 
those  political  leaders  pledged  to  work  for 
the  Ideals  we  have  inherited  and  want  to 
keep  skllve. 

SHOins  THK  Voting  Acs  in  the  UNriED 

States  B«  Lowxrep  to    18'' 

(By  Tom  Mast.  Laramie.  Wyo  ) 

"The  archaic  minimum  voting  age  of  21 
was  established  over  150  years  ago  and  has 
Its  roots  In  the  English  tradition  of  common 
law  from  the  minimum  age  for  knighthood," 
Representative  Charles  C  DUgs  i  D-Mich  i. 
13th  District,  wrote  In  a  recent  American 
Legion  article.  "It  has  no  positive  function 
m  our  modem  society,"  he  said  With  the 
ever  accelerated  speed  of  progress,  social  and 
material,  this  ancient  cultural  precept  does. 
however  obsolete,  still  remain. 

Demography,  or  the  question  of  popula- 
tion In  terms  of  skills,  age.  distribution,  plays 
a  large  part  In  determining  the  strength  of 
a  nation.  Prance  was  the  most  populated 
state  In  Europe  at  its  height.  Between  two 
world  wars,  PTance  fDund  Its  near  stagnant 
gn^wth  being  steadily  compromised  by  a 
surging  Germany  China  has  a  frightening 
effect  on  Its  neighbors,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  It  has  the  largest  Asian  land  army 
The  U.S.  finds  Itself  In  a  position  of  leader- 
ship due  In  part  to  Its  military  superiority 
The  point  Is  this  a  nation  must  have  a  vi- 
brant, ever-growing  population  to  hold  Its 
place  In  leadership  today  The  young  must 
be  groomed  for  poeitlnns  of  leadership 
which  they  will  one  day  assume  The  popu- 
lation must  have  new  faces  app>earlng  all  the 
time  to  maintain  the  balance  held  In  the 
era  of  the  older  generation.  The  military 
must  have  young  men  at  all  times  coming 
Into  the  ranks  to  hold  Its  status  among 
world  powers.  To  shoulder  these  burdens 
demands  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
young  today  than  ever  before,  emphasized 
greatly  with  the  threat  of  thermo-nuclear 
war. 

Education   has    gone    a    long    way    toward 


preparing  the  IB-vear  old  American  for  con- 
frontation with  thf  challenges  of  the  Cold 
War  American  History  and  Civics  at  my 
school  are  required  courses  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  acquainting  himself  with  our  coun- 
try's principles,  its  past,  and  its  govern- 
ment. Excellent  courses  in  American  Prob- 
lems and  International  Relations  are  also 
offered  to  keep  the  student  informed  on  cvir- 
rent  situations.  Radio,  television,  and  news- 
papers pick  up  where  the  school  leaves  off. 
It  Is  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  unaware 
than  It  was  tea  years  ago.  "In  two  minutes, 
a  story  from  Vietnam  can  be  .'it  Cheyenne's 
U  P  I  office."  commented  U  P  I  correspond- 
ent Nat  Jennings 

Despite  this,  many  adults  think  the  teen- 
age group  Is  dominated  by  malcontents. 
Independents,  yes  .  malcontents,  no.  The 
protesters,  plcketers,  and  marchers  number 
about  5  ■;  of  the  tot.il  Church  membership 
has  risen  from  18  "  of  18  000,000  In  1850 
to  63  4  ;  of  60.000.000  today.  In  the  US. 
citizens  of  25  and  under  nearly  outnumbered 
their  elders:  by  1970.  there  will  be  100  million 
.\mer!cans  In  that  age  bracket  50"  of  Cali- 
fornia's population  Is  under  25 

One  basic  factor  in  the  American  Rf.- 
olutlon  was  "no  taxation  without  representa. 
tlon  "  Each  year  thousands  of  dollars  are 
e.Ktr.icted  from  the  18  years  old's  povket. 
along  with  numerous  state  consumer  t;i.xes. 
■yet  his  presence  Is  not  felt  He  has  voting 
power  only  In  Georgia.  Kentucky.  HawaU  and 
Alaska. 

If  the  proposed  draft  lottery  Is  approved. 
America  will  be  even  more  dependent  on 
yiuth  for  defense  and  national  security 
Nineteen  years  of  ape  will  be  the  prime  age 
for  military  service  Plght,  support  and  may- 
be die  for  United  States  policies  and  you 
have  no  way  of  shaping  them  through  elect- 
ed representatives?  Leave  the  decisions  on 
these  Issue.?  In  the  hands  of  those  p/'st  serv- 
ice are''  This  Is  totally  absurd  In  1044. 
Georgia  tho'ight  so  and  In  1955  so  did  Ken- 
tucky President  Elsenhower  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  eighteen,  but  Congress  took  no  ac- 
tion. Many  men  In  war  today  have  no  voice 
In    selecting    their    commander-in-chief. 

In  economics,  the  producer  courts  the 
youth  of  America  and  many  businesses  cater 
exclusively  toward  their  ever-lncrejislng 
numbers.  The  buying  capacity  of  America's 
youth  is  In  the  millions  of  dollars  each 
•.ear.  but  the  eighteen  year-old  Is  not  ac- 
corded the  same  voice  In  matters  concern- 
It^.g  legality  and  necessity  for  statute  trade 
practices  as  is  the  right  of  his  majority 
counterpart.  A  person  can  marry  before  he 
!s  twenty-one  and  Jump  Into  the  mainstream 
of  responsible  consumer  purcha.slng  He  can 
buy  and  own  a  home,  raise  a  family  btit  he 
:>  barred  from  taking  part  In  the  shaping 
of  economic  legal  Judgments  that  will  bind 
him. 

The  modern  eighteen  year  old  was  weaned 
on  tolerance,  he  grew  up  through  Little  Rock 
and  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  Civil  Rights 
.\cts  Never  has  the  Issue  been  thrust  so 
far  In  the  public  eye  Never  before  h.xs  a 
younger  generation  been  so  forced  to  real- 
ize the  graveness  of  this  problem.  In  World 
War  II.  cmpletely  segregated  units  were 
sent  to  the  front.  Today,  black  and  white 
troopers  of  the  First  Air  Mobile  Division  flght 
side  by  side.  The  Defense  Department  re- 
ports that  "Integration  has  been  carried  out 
more  rapidly  than  had  been  considered  pos- 
sible." 'This  generation  Is  recognizing  more 
and  more  that  discrimination  Is  wrong,  that 
Negroes,  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are  hu- 
man beings  and  must  t)e  regarded  as  such. 
Bigotry  and  hatred  Is  still  present  but  It  Is 
breaking  down  and  It  shall  continue  to  do 
so  because  the  eighteen  year-old  has  been  In 
contact  with  Its  fantasy  all  his  life  Yet  he 
cannot  hope  to  rid  this  scourge  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  his  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Nor  can  he  aid  In  returning  the 
responsible  or  see  that  sharp-tooth  laws  con- 


cerning Civil  Rights  are  put  on  the  booh. 
He  doesn't  have  that  right.  Simply,  he  can- 
not vote. 

At  16  years  of  age  the  modern  youth  u 
held  liable  for  his  actions  by  courts  of  law 
and  he  can  be  prosecuted  therein.  As  the 
years  go  by,  he  becomes  accountable  to  so- 
ciety for  more  of  his  actions.  By  eighteen 
he  Is  deemed  fit  to  die  for  them. 

Coupled  with  ma.ss  news  media  ;.r.cl  edu- 
cation to  create  awareness  :»re  tlie  voung 
peoples'  poUtlc.il  groups.  Here,  teenagers 
can  see  the  precinct  organizations  in  action 
and  And  the  only  avenue  of  support. ng  can- 
didates open  to  them.  Teen  A-;e  Democrat* 
and  Teen  A^-e  Republican  groups  lie.ir  talke 
by  candidates  and  knowledge. ibh  iruavlduals 
on  upcoml.ng  Issues  .ind  candid  tc'=  T.e 
members  canvass  area.^,  pass  out  handbills, 
meet  candidates  and  listen  to  arguments 
from  both  sides  .■Vs  past  president  of  such 
an  organization,  I  know  tlie  enthu.'^lasir.  and 
work  our  gruup  did  in  the  1964  elections. 
The  members  were  energetic  and  willing  and 
our  momberslilp  was  very  high  But  \^hen 
the  votes  came  the  elghtcen-year  olds 
among  us  could  do  no  better  th  in  they  hsd. 
the  final,  meaningful  Instrument  for  support 
was  beyoud  their  reach, 

Vice-President  Humphrey  once  com- 
mented: "There  Is  no  better  civic  training 
than  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  Without  the 
vote,  all  other  forms  of  civic  training  are 
lacking  ...  It  Is  essential  that  our  young 
people  take  on  political  responsibility  u 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so.   . 

If  young  adults  lack  sufficient  Interest  to 
exercise  the  vote,  what  about  the  man  over 
twenty.  Clearly,  his  record  gives  no  reason 
to  cheer.  In  the  1960  elections  66  2"  of  the 
eligible  voters  or  68,832.818  turned  out  to 
vote.  Another  19,590.000  eligible  voters,  for 
various  reasons,  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  Nixon  would  have 
beaten  Kennedy  soundly:  had  these  people 
turned  out! 

Finally,  If  a  young  man  or  woman  Is  capa- 
ble of  respecting  a  nation's  law.  Is  taxed 
to  pay  her  bills.  Is  educated  to  know  how 
she  functions.  Is  fit  to  die  for  her  honor  or 
security,  and  Is  old  enough  to  marry  and 
put  money  Into  her  economy  .  .  .  then  that 
^ame  young  person  Is  old  enough  to  speak  In 
her  behalf. 


CLEAN  AIR 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bat- 
tle to  control  air  pollution  Is  entering  « 
new  stage  President  Johnson  is  seelcirw 
national  standards  to  limit  pollution,  but 
there  is  considerable  opposition  to  his 
proposals  in  some  quarters  and  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  realize  that 
the  flght  for  clean  air  can  be  lost  by 
default. 

The  people  need  to  know  the  threat 
that  air  pollution  is  to  their  lives  and 
property  and  how  important  it  is  to  re- 
duce that  threat.  As  a  means  of  helping 
inform  them  and  some  of  us  in  this  Con- 
Rress  as  well,  I  welcomed  the  article  in 
the  recent  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionlst,  AFL-CIO  ofiQcial  monthly  maga- 
zine, by  George  Taylor,  an  expert  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  economist  In 
the  APLr-CIO  Department  of  Research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's article  be  printed  In  the  Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

The   Fight   tor   Clean    Air 
(By  George  Taylor i 

When  the  right  circumstances  conspW. 
air  pollution  can  turn  Into  a  deadly  mass 
killer 
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In  1930,  there  were  60  people  killed  when 
i  deadly  smog  settled  In  over  the  Industrial 
Meuse  Valley  In  Belgium. 

In  1948,  the  steel  and  chemical  town  of 
3onora,  Pennsylvania,  was  visited  by  a  fog 
iSd  a  temperature  Inversion  which  left  20 

lead. 

In  1950,  a  tank  of  poisonous  hydrogen  sul- 
Sde  was  accidentally  released  to  the  atmos- 
i.^iere  from  an   oil   refinery  In  Mexico  City. 
Tie  toll:  22  dead  and  320  hospitalized. 
'  In  1952,  a  "black  fog"  hung  like  a  shroud 

■er  London  for  four  days  and   took   4,000 

;.ves. 

Ten  years  later,  both  London  find  New 
■i'ork  City  suffered  through  serious  smogs. 

.^nd  Just  last  November — as  If  to  publicize 
:.ie  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
.5out  to  open  In  the  nation's  capital— the 
elements  conspired  to  form  a  temperature 
.aversion  over  New  York  City.  Preliminary 
.ji .mutes  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  60. 
J  ,oll  expected  to  rise  w  hen  the  death  rate 
J,  checked  against  Uiortality  t.ibles  over  a 
;onger  period. 

Tnese  dramatic  Instances  of  smog  disasters 
serve  as  periodic  reminders  that  the  city  air 
we  breathe  Is  unclean.  Air  pollution  is  taking 
:\i  toll  of  people's  health  every  day  in  every 
citT  In  the  United  States.  It  is  a  problem 
which  most  people  are  aware  of  by  now  and 
M  which  they  seem  to  be  adapting. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  take  a  major  air 
pollution  disaster  to  crystallize  support  for 
.':rong  regulatory  action. 

President  Johnson  attempted  to  point  up 
tiie  cnlical  urgency  of  the  problem  when 
he  sent  a  special  message  on  air  pollution  to 
Congress  earlier  this  year.  The  President 
declared : 

We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
;t  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  In- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
increased  and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
c'jr  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  mil- 
i.on.  we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean 
air— unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now." 

The  superficial  asp)ects  of  air  p>ollutlon  are 
widely  evident.  People  are  aware  of  the  of- 
fensive smell,  the  dirt  deposited  on  clothing 
and  curtains,  the  corrosion  of  metal  and 
stone,  the  lack  of  visibility  on  roads  and  the 
damage  to  bathing  areas. 

But  the  dangers  from  air  pollution  are  far 
broader  and  more  Insidious.  The  longterm 
effects  of  air  pollution  begin  to  work  on  the 
human  organs  from  the  day  of  birth.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  are  becom- 
ing afflicted  with  respiratory  conditions — 
everything  from  the  common  cold  to  lung 
rincer — which  are  aggravated  bv  breathing 
polluted  air. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  causes  of  death 
la  the  United  States  Is  emphysema,  a  pro- 
gressive breakdown  of  air  sacs  In  the  lungs 
caused  by  chronic  Infection  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  In  1962,  over  12,000  persons  died  of 
emphysema.  Each  month,  1.000  or  more 
workers  are  forced  to  retire  prematurely  be- 
<»U8e  of  this  disease. 

Other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages which  are  worsened  by  breathing  pol- 
I'Jted  air  Include  bronchial  asthma,  chronic 
restrictive  ventilatory  disease  and  even  the 
common  cold. 

'Hie  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  has  been 
rtslng.  Research  points  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
However,  the  Incidence  of  cancer  Is  twice 
M  high  In  urban  as  In  rural  areas  and  ap- 
psars  to  be  related  to  population  density  as 
^'fll.  This  Is  the  basis  for  speculation  that 
air  pollution  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of 
•ung  cancer. 

The  first  public  concern  over  pollution  In- 
'■olved  the  smoke  nuisance  In  the  19408.  Pub- 
•''■  Indignation  focused  on  offenders  respon- 
sible for  dlrtvlng  the  community.  Anti-smoke 
oroinanees  were  adopted  In  such  large  cities 
&s  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh.  The  change- 
0''«r  from  coal -burning  to  dlesel  locomotives 


and  the  increasing  use  of  natural  gas  for 
home  and  office  space  heating  helped  to  re- 
duce much  of  the  smoke  nuisance  In  many 
urban  areas. 

Now  the  concern  and  danger  is  only  par- 
tially with  smoke.  The  newer  industrial  proc- 
esses and  many  of  the  older  ones  are  expell- 
ing a  wide  range  of  gases  and  minute  parti- 
cles. These  pollutants  often  overload  the 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  disperse  them 
and  they  produce  effects  which  are  some- 
times unpleasant,  sometimes  unhealthy  and, 
on  occasion,  disastrous. 

The  basic  catises  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem are  well-known.  They  Involve  an  increas- 
ing population  which  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  urban  areas.  The  U.S. 
population  'Will  grow  to  an  estimated  225 
to  250  million  by  1980.  About  200  million 
people  will  be  living  In  cities. 

These  urban  area  people  will  be  driving 
more  cars,  consuming  more  electric  power, 
buying  more  manufactured  goods,  creating 
more  wastes.  The  overall  result  will  be  an 
ever-rising  amount  of  air  pollution. 

The  main  trends  are  apparent. 

In  1960,  60  million  automobiles  In  the 
United  States  burned  40  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline.  By  1980,  over  10  million  automobiles 
are  expected  to  be  on  the  road,  almost  dou- 
bling the  gasoline  being  burned  and  emit- 
ting most  of  the  pollutants  Into  urban  areas. 

More  solid  wastes  are  dumped  each  year, 
most  of  It  combustible.  In  1960,  the  per  cap- 
ita amount  of  combustible  waste  was  1,100 
pounds.  Even  If  the  per  capita  figure  does 
not  Increase,  which  Is  tinlikely,  this  nation 
win  be  producing  175  million  'tons  of  com- 
bustible waste  by  'the  year  2000,  enough  to 
bury  a  city  the  size  of  Pittsburgh  or  Bos'ton 
or  Washington,  D.C.  under  a  30-foot  moun- 
ts. In  of  trash. 

By  1980,  use  cf  electric  power  may  have 
increased  threefold  over  present  demand. 
Most  of  It  will  be  generated  by  fossil  fuels — • 
coal  and  oil — although  nuclear  energy  will 
be  rapidy  moving  to  the  fore  In  the  next 
decade.  As  of  1966,  generation  of  electricity 
Is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  growth  of  Industrial  production — iron 
and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  chemicals, 
petroleum,  paper  and  allied  products — is  ex- 
pected to  double  or  triple  over  the  next 
decade  or  so.  These  are  the  major  Industries 
which  share  responsibility  for  atmospheric 
pollution. 

There  Is  also  the  clear  danger  created  by 
a  constantly  changing  technology.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  annual  expenditure  by 
Industry  and  government  in  Industrial- 
oriented  research  may  reach  as  high  as  $70- 
880  billion.  Increased  research  and  develop- 
ment already  has  contributed  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  dozens  of  new  materials,  many 
releasing  airborne  contamination  to  the 
environment,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet 
unknown. 

The  principal  pollutants  released  to  the 
air  total  about  125  million  tons  per  year  at 
present,  according  to  a  1966  report  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  powered  by 
Internal  combustion  engines  are  the  major 
emitters  of  carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  Generation  of 
electric  power  by  burning  coal  and  oil  pro- 
duce most  of  the  oxides  of  sulfur.  Industrial 
production  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the 
atmosphere  of  particulate  matter  and  mis- 
cellaneous pollutants. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  moving  sources 
of  pollution  spew  six  of  every  ten  tons  of 
pollutants  Into  the  air.  Thus  the  nation's 
motor  vehicles  constitute  the  ntm:iber  one  air 
pollution    problem. 

Industry,  Including  electric  power  gener- 
ation. Is  the  next  greatest  offender,  contrib- 
uting nearly  four  of  every  ten  tons  of  pollut- 
Ine  materials  emitted. 

People  do  not  die  Immediately  from  foul 
air,  even  though  It  may  affect  -their  health 


adversely  when  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe  is  chronic,  which  is  true  in  nearly 
every  large  city. 

But  sometimes  a  smog  disaster  strikes. 
Such  disasters  occur  when  there  is  a  pro- 
longed temperature  inversion  and  takes  place 
in  localities  where  there  is  a  great  volume  of 
toxic  materials  being  emitted  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  industrial  emitters,  automobiles 
and  homes  and  offices  burning  soft  coal. 

A  "temperature  inversion"  is  a  meterologl- 
cal  situation  that  occurs  when  the  normally 
cool  upper  layers  of  air  become  warmer  than 
ground  air.  In  a  situation  when  the  air  mass 
is  not  moving  on  the  back  of  a  prevailing 
wind,  or  rain  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  cool 
upper  air  stays  put  and  prevents  the  dirty 
air  at  ground  level  from  circulating  up  and 
out.  Los  Angeles  is  the  prime  example  of  a 
metropolis  with  a  chronic  inversion  situa- 
tion. But  they  can  take  place  an3rwhere. 
When  they  happen  suddenly  and  remain  for 
several  days  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
emission  of  pollutants,  people  who  are  well 
get  sick,  the  sick  get  sicker  and  some  of  the 
sick  and  some  of  the  older  people  die. 

The  burden  of  principal  pollutants  is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  year  2000.  Over  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  West  Coast, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  regions,  inversions 
«je  expected  to  become  more  and  more 
lethal,  together  with  the  kind  of  "ordinary" 
air  humans  breathe  between  inversions, 
which  merely  takes  longer  to  infect  individ- 
uals with  chronic  respiratory  diseases  and 
pKjssibly  lung  cancer,  but  produces  few 
headlines. 

In  the  long-range  view  of  the  situation, 
the  steady  increase  In  the  release  of  pollu- 
tants to  the  atmosphere,  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  there  from  natural  and  man-made 
causes,  can  work  what  may  very  well  become 
a  permanent  change  of  the  world's  climatic 
cycles.  It  Is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that 
temperatures  in  large  metropolitan  areas  are 
consistently  warmer  than  in  the  countryside 
and  fogs  are  more  frequent.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  local  modification. 

The  bulk  of  the  air  resource  is  in  a  rela- 
tively shallow  envelof>e  six  miles  in  depth 
(the  troposphere).  There  are  global,  regional 
and  local  air  movements  within  the  tropo- 
sphere which  make  up  nature's  ventilation 
system,  modified  by  top>ography,  climate  and 
latitude. 

If  the  mass  of  air  pollutants  continues  to 
build  up,  the  global  capacity  of  the  wind 
systems  to  disperse  pollutants  may  be  seri- 
ously Impaired. 

Thus  modem  man  in  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  nations  has  created 
a  menace.  It  lurks  In  the  very  air  he  breathes 
and  takes  an  increasing  toll  in  lives,  health 
and  the  economy.  It  Is  seriously  disturbing 
the  delicate  balance  that  has  existed  in  the 
environment,  of  which  man  Is  becoming  a 
ruthlessly  disrupting  factor.  He  worships  at 
the  shrine  of  personal  cleanliness,  creature 
comforts  and  new  techniques  while  sur- 
rounding himself  with  an  environment  of 
ugliness,  fllth  and  pwison. 

What  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to 
clean  up  America's  polluted  air? 

The  federal  government  did  not  move  Into 
the  picture  tmtll  1955.  when  legislation  was 
enacted  creating  a  federal  prc^ram. 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  conduct  research  on  the 
problem  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  basic  federal 
act  provided  for  a  special  study  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution.  The  federal  program  under 
this  law  brought  more  scientific  knowledge 
to  bear  on  causes  and  effects.  The  public 
attention  was  becoming  more  aware  that 
polluted  air  was  a  national  problem,  was 
damaging  to  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
and  that  control  of  many  of  the  larger 
sources  of  poison  was  feasible. 
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Although  knowledge  about  the  causes,  ef- 
feota.  scope  and  control  technlquea  was 
steadily  advancing,  there  was  little  done  by 
local,  stat«  or  federal  levels  of  government 
to  clean  up  the  air  The  federal  program  was 
research-oriented  Out«ide  of  Los  Angelee  and 
the  stAte  of  California,  there  were  few  local 
or  state  programs  Those  In  existence  were 
basically  IneflerMve 

The  federal  ClekUi  Air  Act  of  1963,  however, 
broadened  the  S'  >pe  of  the  federal  program. 
It  authorized  federal  gr:\nts-ln-ald  directly 
to  state  and  l<x-al  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies to  establish  or  improve  their  programs 
and  empowered  the  federal  government  to 
take  necessary  action  to  abate  Interstate  air 
pollution  sltuationa 

The  Clean  Air  Act  aUo  expanded  research, 
technical  assl.stance  and  tr.ilaing  activities 
of  the  U  S.  Public  Health  Service  It  directed 
the  Service  to  do  research  and  development 
on  motor  vehicle  and  sulfur  oxide  pollution 
from  coal  and  or.  burning  in  power  genera- 
tion and  other  indu-tries,  and  to  develop 
criteria  on  air  pfillution  efie;ts  on  human 
health  and  property. 

The  1995  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  authorized  the  Secret.iry  of  HEW  to 
establish  standards  to  contijl  emissions  into 
the  air  from  new  motor  vehicles  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  develop  methods  of  controlling 
new  air  pwUution   pri>blpms 

In  1966,  further  amendments  enlarged  the 
granta-lQ-ald  program  to  states  and  locali- 
ties to  assist  In  maintaining  control  pro- 
granu.  The  Congress  also  established  a  three- 
year  authorization  of  (46  million  fjr  fiscal 
1967  and  $66  million  and  «74  million  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  respectively 

Between  igiSd^e.!,  federal  funds  expended 
on  air  pollution  control  programs  had  risen 
slowly  from  $2  million  to  about  $11  million 
a  year.  But  In  th?  196:?  66  period,  the  total 
rose  to  $35  million  a  year 

WHAT    HAVE    THE    STATES    DO^fE■> 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  first  state  law  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  was  passed  Until  1963. 
when  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed,  only  13 
more  states  had  enacted  such  laws.  Since 
then.  11  more  states  have  acted,  so  there  ire 
now  25  out  of  the  50  states  with  antl-alr 
pollution  statutes  on  the  books. 

In  1961.  the  budgets  for  state  i'.lr  pollution 
control  programs  totaled  only  »2  million,  of 
which  California  ilone  accounted  for  57  per- 
cent. There  were  148  full-time  and  29  pu.t- 
tlme  personnel  working  in  the  control  pro- 
grams of  ail  the  stTtes 

By  1966.  the  states  were  budgeting  an 
aggregate  $9  2  mllli.-.n.  S2  million  of  -Ahlch 
was  in  the  form  nf  federal  grants-in-aid. 
There  were  406  full-tlmf>  and  81  part-time 
personnel  working  in  these  programs 

While  there  was  an  Improvement  of  state 
resources  applied  to  the  problem,  the  situa- 
tion Is  still  far  from  satisfactory  in  this  re- 
spect. Moreover,  there  U  wide  variation 
among  the  states  in  the  kind  of  agency  as- 
signed program  responsibility.  In  standards 
and  regulations,  in  enforcement  and  compli- 
ance procedures  and  puni.shment  of  willful 
offenders  by  fines.  Jail  or  both. 

While  the  Clean  Air  .^ct  encourages  the 
formation  of  Interstate  compacts  to  aid  In 
the  control  of  air  pollution.  v<Ty  few  states 
have  acted  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
Inspired  to  act  ifter  last  year's  .serious  smog 
over  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Illinois  and  Indluia  are  negotiating  a  conn- 
pact  and  so  are  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 

The  New  Ynrk-Ncw  Jersey  compact,  which 
Is  furthest  Hlong  seeks  legislative  authority 
to  set  air  qualitv  sf-indards  and  to  make  8iid 
enforce  regulitions  An  innovation  In  this 
proF>osed  compact  would  provide  for  both 
local  and  feder.il  representation 

WHAT    HAVE    THE    CrTIES    DONE' 

Since  the  late  1800s.  there  have  been  many 
local  snioke  .ibatement  ordinances  paj?sed  by 
hundreds  of  communities,  dealing  with  this 


aspect  of  air  pollution  .'S  a  nuisance  Be- 
ginning With  Los  Angfles.  recent  years  have 
seen  a  greater  community  effort  to  attack 
p-iisoned  air.  not  merely  smoke 

In  November  1965,  according  to  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service,  there  were  ubout  130 
city,  county  and  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  air  pol- 
lution regulatory  agencies  in  operation  and 
Ifx-ated  in  35  states  serving  63  million  pei  pie. 

The  total  1966  budget  for  all  these  local 
admlnLEtrnflve  areas  was  about  $14  3  million, 
of  which  $3  6  million  was  In  federal  grants- 
in-aid  This  represented  a  sizable  rise  over 
the  $2.6  million   budgeted   in   1952. 

The  largest  single  local  agency  budget  w.-is 
that  of  Los  Angeles  County— $3.7  million 
Control  agencies  In  California  made  \ip  38 
percent  of  total  1965  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol budgets  In  the  nation  The  seven  largest 
agencies  made  up  58  percent  of  the  total 
local  air  pollution  control  budget  for  the 
nation. 

While  the  towns  and  cities  are  now  doing 
more  about  the  problem  than  a  decade  ago, 
much  of  the  larger  urb.m  areas  still  lack 
programs  There  are  manpKswer  problems, 
both  In  funds  available  to  hire  personnel  at 
adequate  salaries  aud  trained  manpower.  The 
LT  S  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  at 
least  a  fourfold  expansion  of  programs  Is 
required  to  do  a  reasonably  good  Job  in  tern\s 
of  money  and  staff 

Moreover  there  is  a  lack  of  definition  o'. 
the  full  range  of  piUutants  to  be  monitored 
and  controlled.  There  is  less  than  adequate 
support  by  local  offlclals  for  a  sustained  all- 
out  air  cleanup  etlort  As  with  the  states, 
regulations  are  too  permissive,  enforcement 
Is  weak  or  lacking  and  long-range  planning  is 
neglected 

CrriES    WrtH     MOST    SEVERE    AIR    POU-tTTION 
PROBLEMS 

Five  areas  having  most  severe  problems. 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
New   York,   Pniladelphla. 

Five  areas  ranking  second  In  severity: 
Boeton,  Detroit.  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St, 
Louis. 

Ten  areas  ranking  third  in  severity  Ak- 
ron, Baltimore,  Clncinn.i'.i.  Oary-Hamniond- 
East  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Jersey  City, 
Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Washington,  Wil- 
mington, 

(Source:  The  National  Center  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire.  I 

Thus  the  federal  government,  the  states 
and  the  cities  are  making  a  tentative  begln- 
nifig  to  face  up  to  the  air  pollution  crisis  In 
the  United  States. 

President  JohJison's  air  pollution  message 
of  1967  contained  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  the  federal  air  pol- 
lution control  program  by  means  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne) 
and  20  co-sponsors  of  both  parties. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the  federal 
air  pollution  control  program  to  carry  out 
the  loUowing: 

1,  Designate  interstate  industries  which  are 
nationally  significant  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution and  establish  industry-wide  emission 
levels,  allowing  the  state  to  equal  or  exceed 
federal  levels,  but  stepping  in  with  a  federal 
enforcement  program  where  a  state  fails  to 
do  this, 

2.  Establish  Regional  Air  Quality  Commis- 
sions which  cut  across  state  lines  and  enforce 
pollution  control  In  so-called  regional  air- 
sheds, where  air  characteristics  and  flow  are 
generally  consistent  in  patt'rn  over  a  multi- 
stale  area. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  states  to  move,  but  could  designate 
Interstate  regions  where  control  programs 
were  needed  and,  after  consultation  with  the 
states  and  localities  Involved,  appoint  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  two  persons  from  each 


state  and  a  federal  representative  named  b? 
the  Secretary. 

The  Commission  would  be  responsible  for 
setting  sale  air  quality  and  emission  levels 
and  could  enforce  them  by  means  of  present 
statutory  authority  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 

3.  Slate  inspection  of  1968  and  Liter  model 
vehicles  with  carburetor  and  exhaust  con- 
trol devices,  by  means  of  assistance  from  fed- 
eral matching  grants. 

4.  Improved  enforcement  procedures. 

5.  Mandatory  registration  of  all  fuel  addi- 
tives with  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

6.  A  broadened  research  pru^iram  intc 
emittants  from  m.otfir  vehicles,  including 
diesel  engines,  alternative  methods  of  motor 
vehicle  propulsion,  sulfur  dioxide  pollution 
and  low-sulfur  or  sulfur-free  substitutes 
This  program  would  raise  authorized  re- 
search funds  from  $12  million  In  fiscal  1967 
to  $18  million  proposed  for  fi.scal  1968,  It 
proposes  the  program  Include  direct  actltt- 
tles  by  the  federal  government  and  contractj 
or  grants-in-aid  to  private  Industry,  univer- 
sities and  other  groups 

7.  The  total  financial  resources  proposed 
In  the  Muskle  bill  calls  for  an  increase  from 
the  presently  authorised  $74  mlUlon  In  fiscal 
1968  tci  580  million  for  that  ye;ir  .ind  such 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  Congresi 
for   the   following  fuur   fiscal   years. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Covincil  last  Feb- 
ruary called  for  stronger  enforcement  o! 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Tlie  AFL-CIO  agreed  with 
the  Presidents  proposal  to  establish  federal 
air-shed  commissions  and  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  'to  set  air  quality  criteria 
over  all  sources  of  industrial  pollutants  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  those 
by  automobile  as  provided  by  the  present 
act  " 

By  these  means.  It  Is  possible  to  move  Iz 
with  federal,  state  and  local  programs  tc 
control  poisoned  air  emitted  from  st,itionary 
Sources,  factories,  power  stations,  oil  refin- 
eries and  the  like. 

The  AfL-CIO  policy  statement  had  this 
to  say  on  the  problem  of  automobile  com- 
bustion  and   air   pollution: 

"Expanded  use  of  electric-powered  ve- 
hicles would  sharply  reduce  the  largest  and 
most  rapidly-growing  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion Any  federal  prograni  to  develop  an 
economically  feasible  electnc-powered  ve- 
hicle should  provide  public  doniain  owner- 
ship of  all  federal  patents  and  a  searching 
assessment  by  a  national  commission,  with 
labor  representation,  of  the  social  and  ec- 
onomic impact  of  a  largescale  changeover 
to  the  electric  automobile." 

In  a  recent  statement  to  a  special  Senate 
Joint  committee  considering  legislation  to 
authorize  a  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  electric-powered  vehicles 
AFlr-CIO  Legislative  Director  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
miller  suid: 

•'.  .  .  present  control  technology  and  that 
likely  In  the  near  future  is  not  adequate  te 
reduce  the  continually  mounting  load  of 
oont.imlnants  emitted  to  the  atmosphere 
from  the  automobile  in  its  various  forms 
The  sheer  Increase  in  numbers  oi  cars,  truclu 
and  bu.-;es.  even  if  equipped  with  all  contro, 
devices  required  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
Will  inexorably  <tdd  to  the  a^iiiregate  environ- 
mental burden  uf  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons and  other  harmful  chemicals  re- 
leased into  the  air." 

The  electric  car  Is  not  new.  It  was  used 
years  ago  and  some  probably  are  operating 
In  the  form  of  commercial  vehicles  in  most 
large  cities. 

The  problem  Is  to  find  an  energy  source 
either  a  battery  or  fuel  cell  which  operate* 
on  chemicals,  which  will  enable  fa.sicr  piclt- 
up  and  higher  speeds  and  allow  the  drive: 
to  cover  100  miles  or  more  before  recharginj 
the  battery  at  a  station  or  cx>:lMn^ing  it. 

While  Industry  Is  grudgingly  ;cceptlng  the 
dla.igreeable  inevit.ibiUty   that  there  will  ^ 
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some  kind  of  control  over  air  pollution,  It 
wants  a  major  voice  in  setting  the  terms. 

Industry  wants  federal  activities  restricted 
to  research  and  development,  and  It  seeks 
federal  tax  writeoffs  as  well  as  state  and  local 
financial  mceutlves  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  Such  tax  breaks  and  Incen- 
u\es  are  strongly  opposed  by  org.mlzed 
labor. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Humble  Oil  Refining  Company  said  to  a 
meelliig  in  Houit^ii,  Texas,  that  if  industry 
did  not  voluntarily  clean   up   its   own   mess 

,  .  in  t!ie  near  future  our  actions  In  this 
area  will  be  bpelled  out  by  congressional  leg- 
lilation." 

Uniform  federal  standards,  equitably  ap- 
pl:ed,  would  enable  Industiies  to  become  so- 
CLilly  respwiiAible  and  also  to  maintain  their 
respective  positions  in  the  marketplace.  This 
iswhat  Is  provided  for  m  the  prop:>!red  Clean 
.Vr  Act  of  1967  now  before  Crngres;.  With- 
out such  s;and.ird=:,  indu.trles  wculri  be  en- 
ticed tri  relocate  in  a  mo'e  lenient  regulatory 
dlmate  where,  among  other  incentives,  a 
relaxed  attitude  toward  air  pollution  could 
be  maintained  by  the  state  or  local  enforce- 
ment agency. 

The  battle  line."  are  now  being  m.inned  In 
the  halls  of  Congress.  But  where  the  fight 
will  he  finally  won  or  lost  Is  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  this  nation,  when  the 
citizens  hive  decided  that  tliey  have  had 
?r.ough  and.  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 

.  .  throueh  their  elected  repre.sentatlves. 
dfm'iiid  the  right  to  air  thftt  they  and  their 
;hildren  can  breathe  without  fear." 


PERSECUTION    OF    ISLAM    IN    THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  the  after- 
math of  the  recent  Mideast  war,  Nasser 
and  the  other  Arab  leaders  have  thrown 
themselves  completely  on  the  mercy  of 
continued  Soviet  assistance.  Their  de- 
pendency on  the  Soviet  Union,  according- 
ly. Is  even  greater  today  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  recent  crisis  broke. 

Yet  only  one  result  seems  certain  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  those  who 
follow  its  lead.  That  result  is  domina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Arab  culture  and  the 
faith  of  Islam. 

Nor  is  the  word  "destruction"  an  exag- 
geration employed  for  literary  effect. 

In  1920,  there  were  an  estimated  40 
million  Moslems  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Several  years  ago  the  number  was  esti- 
mated to  have  fallen  off  to  8  million.  At 
the  present  rate  of  decline,  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  Muslim  religion  is 
only  a  memory  ir  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  persecution  of  the  Muslim  reli- 
gion in  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  subject 
of  a  study  put  out  in  mimeographed  form 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Liberation.  This  study  Is  so 
pertinent  to  the  Mideast  crisis  and  Arab 
dependency  on  Soviet  aid  that  I  wish  to 
comment  on  it  briefly  before  placing  it  in- 
to the  Record. 

•Ml  religion  has  suffered  untold  per- 
secution under  communism,  Islam  has 
been  no  exception.  Moslems  have  been 
persecuted  for  their  faith  in  the  same 
manner  as  Christians,  Jews,  Buddhists, 
and  others.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
fate  of  Islam  has  been  worse  than  that  of 
other  religions. 

In  Tashkent,  for  example,  there  were 
341  mo.'^qups  in  1911  and  today  there  are 
16.  In  Bukhara  there  were  360  mosques 


in  1906,  today  there  are  four.  There  is 
only  one  theological  seminary  for  the 
whole  of  central  Asia. 

In  a  study  of  the  Soviet  regime's  treat- 
ment of  Islamic  institutions  and  its  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  the  Islamic  peoples 
of  the  U,SJS.R..  the  American  Committee 
for  Liberation  pointed  out  the  following  i 

All  government  media  are  employed  In 
anti-rellglous  propaganda — the  press,  the 
radio,  the  official  "Society  for  the  Difi'uslon 
of  Scientific  and  Political  Knowledge"  with 
its  lectures,  movies,  conferences,  and  dis- 
cussion groups  ...  As  m  all  other  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  dally  press  carries 
frequent  antl-Islamlc  articles.  Religious  cus- 
toms such  as  prayer  and  fasting  are  derided 
and  denounced  as  reactionary  ,  .  .  Islamic 
clergy  appears  to  be  under  more  severe  limi- 
tations than  the  Christian  clergy.  Its  mem- 
bers may  uot  solemnize  marriages;  they  are 
constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
secret  police. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  education, 
the  situation  clearly  points  out  the  hard- 
ship suffered  by  the  followers  of  Islam. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1917,  besides 
the  thousands  of  primary  schools,  there 
were  more  thsm  1,000  Islamic  secondary 
theological  schools  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. These  all  disappeared  in  the  early 
years  of  the  revolution.  A  handful  have 
been  reopened  in  the  50  years  since,  but 
these  have  been  for  show  purposes  pri- 
marily. Unlike  the  Soviet  Christians,  who 
are  permitted  a  very  limited  publication 
program,  Moslems  have  no  publications 
of  their  own.  Only  one  printing  of  the 
Koran  has  taken  place  since  1917,  and 
the  review  entitled  "Moslem  Religion," 
which  was  announced  by  Radio  Moscow 
in  1957  has  yet  to  appear. 

The  Arab  leaders  must  not  forget,  and 
we  must  not  forget,  that  religion  has 
been  the  traditional  enemy  of  all  modern 
tyrannies.  Mussolini  stated  that  "Re- 
ligion is  a  species  of  mental  disease." 
Karl  Marx  called  it  the  "Opium  of  the 
people"  and  Hitler  denounced  Christi- 
anity not  only  because  Jesus  was  a  Jew, 
but  because  it  was  cowardly  to  speak  of 
giving  love  for  hate. 

The  Arab  leaders  who  propose  an  al- 
liance with  Communism  are  engaged  in 
a  betrayal  of  their  faith  and  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Moslems  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  have  suffered  for  so  long  in  an  ef- 
fort to  practice  their  religion. 

It  is  important  that  they  weigh  the 
dangers  of  the  step  they  seem  about  to 
take.  It  is  a  step  from  which  there  is  no 
turning  back. 

I  wish  to  share  with  Senators  this  im- 
portant report  about  the  state  of  Islam 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Star  Over  Islam 
(A  study  of  the  Soviet  regime's  treatment 
of  Islamic  Institutions  and  its  policies 
with  respect  to  adherence  to  their  tradi- 
tional faith  by  the  Islamic  peoples  of  the 
U.SB.R.,  by  the  American  Committee  for 
Liberation,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

BACKGROtTND 

Bearing  in  Itself  most  of  the  stigmata  of 
a  religion.  Communism  Is  opposed  to  every 
other  religion;  It  Is  a  principle  of  the  Marxist 


faith  that  every  other  religion  must  be  elimi- 
nated. One  might  quote  Marx  and  all  the 
latter-day  Communist  prophets  to  prove  this 
basic  statement,  but  a  few  statements  will 
suffice  here. 

Lenin  said,  "Every  socialist  must  be  an 
atheist  ....  In  the  face  of  the  ignorance 
and  darkness  which  religion  is,  the  Party 
cannot  remain  Indifferent.  The  fight  against 
it  (religion)  is  not  a  private  matter.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  whole  Party."  • 

As  recently  as  in  1950,  Jakovenko,  writing 
specially  for  readers  in  Central  Asia,  asserted: 
"Leninism,  Marxism,  as  a  unique  scientific 
concept  of  the  world  and  religious  ideology 
are  Incompatible,  Irreconcilable.  Religion 
hinders  its  faithful  from  being  active,  en- 
lightened builders  of  Communism.  This  Is 
why  It  is  indispensable  to  carry  on  energetic 
battle  against  religious  prejudices." - 

The  prominent  Soviet  specialist  on  Islam 
KlimoMtch  poiats  this  up  lor  Islam:  "Islam 
ts  an  anti-scieiit:flc  and  reactionary  Ideology 
opposed  to  Marxism  and  Leninism." 

K-imovitch's  ttatement  w.is  issued  in  1952. 
In  the  same  year  the  Party  organ  in  Uzbe- 
kistan gave  the  final  touch:  "It  is  Impossible 
to  build  Communism  until  we  have  definitely 
destroyed  Islam." 

COMMtrNISM  IN  ISLAM 

The  destruction  of  Islam  has  been  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  government,  pur- 
sued with  varying  intensity  since  1917.  Is- 
lam in  the  USSR  has  i>erhaps  been  more  con- 
sistently subjected  to  attack  than  any  other 
religion.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
First  Is  the  general  Communist  hostility 
to  reUgion.  Communist  Ideology  has  no  an- 
swers to  non-economic  questions,  and  hence 
the  Party  cannot  tolerate  any  other,  inde- 
pendent ideology,  like  Islam. 

But  in  the  case  of  Islam  there  is  another 
resison  for  its  suppression.  This  Is  Its  close 
relationship  to  the  idea  of  nationality.  Any 
student  of  Soviet  Internal  i>olltlcs  knows 
how  relentlessly  other  than  Russian  na- 
tionalities have  been  suppressed  over  the 
p£ist  forty  years.  This  applies,  though  in  a 
somewhat  lower  degree,  to  the  Jews  as  well 
as  to  the  Islamic  jieoples.  Recalling  the  per- 
sistent attempts.  Just  after  the  revolution, 
to  form  autonomous  all-Islamic  states  In  the 
great  areas  around  the  east  end  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea — efforts 
which  It  had  to  suppress  with  massacres,  the 
government  had  another  reason  for  wiping 
out  the  chief  common  link  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Islam  as  a  sign  of  nationality, 
as  well  as  Islam  as  a  religion,  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

This  was  not  clearly  announced  at  the 
start  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

After  the  February  revolution,  when  con- 
ditions became  favourable  for  a  political 
election,  the  Islamic  peoples  Joined  to  under- 
take the  organization  of  their  government 
structure.  In  May,  1917,  an  "All-Russlan 
Congress  of  Moslems"  took  place  In  Moscow. 
At  the  Congress,  a  decision  was  adopted  to 
organize  Independent  states  of  the  Islamic 
nations  of  the  former  empire  as  autonomous 
and  independent  republics.  This  project  was 
placed  under  the  general  control  of  the 
"Central  Moslem  Council,"  which  had  been 
elected  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  to  receive  their  autonomy  were 
the  Moslems  of  the  Volga-Ural  region  under 
the  name  of  "State  of  Idel-Ural."  When  the 
Bolsheviks  came  to  power  In  Moscow  In  No- 
vember, 1917,  the  formerly  Imperial  Islamic 
territories — the  Volga-Ural  region.  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus — already  had  their 
autonomotis  and  Independent  governments. 
In  order  to  establish  their  own,  Soviet  sys- 
tem and  their  own  rule  In  these  Islamic 
territories,    the    Bolsheviks    waged    war    not 
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only  against  the  iurned  lorces  of  the  White 
Ruialan«  which  had  entrenched  themseUes 
In  the  outlying  districts  and  in  SlberU.  but 
also  against  the  national  republics  of  the 
Islaunlc  peoples  The  ^ovtetd  coupled  their 
bayonets  with  compromise  tactics  by  con- 
demning Tsarist  imperialism  ana  by  promis- 
ing to  recognize  the  national  rights  of  the 
Islamic  peoples.  Within  a  month  two  offlcla! 
declarations  were  addressed  to  the  Islam;- 
peoples.  These  documents  were  preceded  by 
the  famoiu  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
People*  or  Russia.'  which  emphasized  "the 
equality  and  80\ereigntv  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Ruasla."  It  abolished  all  national  and  all 
national -religious  restrictions  On  Novem- 
ber 22.  1917.  Lenin  and  Stalin,  then  Com- 
mlsaar  of  Nationalities.  Issued  this  solemn 
assurance:  "We  are  aued  with  the  desire  and 
the  determination  to  respect  the  national 
rights  and  religious  feelings  of  the  Moslems 
We  shall  respect  the  rltjhta  of  the  Moslems 
to  live  In  their  own  way  To  protect  these 
rights  of  the  Moslem  peoples,  we  win  apply 
the  full  power  of  revoiutl'>nary  law  ' «  This 
pledge  was  repeated  a  fortnight  lat*?r  in  an 
"appeal  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Conunlssars 
to  all  the  tolling  Moslems  of  Russia  and  the 
East."  The  appeal  contained  these  lines: 
"From  this  time  on.  all  your  beliefs  ajid 
customs,  your  national  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  declared  to  be  free  and  Inviolable. 
Establish  your  national  life  .iccording  to  your 
own  pattern  and  wishes  This  is  your  rlglit."  * 
The  reet  of  the  present  report  shows  how 
the  Soviet  government   kept   Its  promises 

Politically,  the  Soviet  government  had  no 
more  intention  of  permitting  the  autonomy 
of  Islamic  states  than  of  leaving  the  religion 
untouched.  In  a  resi.stance-crushlng  struggle 
wblcli  lasted  sU  years,  the  Soviet  troops 
finally  occupied  all  the  Islamic  territories 
The  Soviet-Installed  governments,  resfxjnsible 
directly  to  Moscow,  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
for  Moslem  self-government 

As  regards  religion.  Communist  action  was 
almost  as  swift.  In  1919  both  Lenin  and  Stalin 
began  open  attaclcs  on  Islam,  using  all  the 
meana  at  their  disposal — legislation,  admin- 
istrative action,  threats  of  force  and  coercion 
Itself,  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  propaganda 
The  law  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
promulgated  in  1918,  deprived  Islam  and  all 
other  religions  of  the  right  to  act  as  a  Juridi- 
cal person.  Shortly  thereafter  a  series  of  de- 
crees, directed  particularly  against  Islam,  In- 
stituted action  for  the  progres-slve  crushing 
of  that  faith. 

One  object  of  atrack  Wivs  the  Sherlyat.  the 
code  of  laws  based  on  the  Koran  under 
Which  adherents  of  Islam  everywhere  had 
lived  for  centuries  At  first,  the  Soviet  did 
not  wholly  suppress  the  Sherlyat  but  devised 
constantly  Increasing  limitations  on  its  appli- 
cation. These  strictures  limited  the  compe- 
tence of  Sherlyat  courts  and  tightened  Soviet 
control  over  them  In  192a.  a  decree  ordered 
the  retrial  In  a  Soviet  court  of  any  case  flrst 
decided  in  a  Sherlyat  court,  If  one  of  the 
disputing  parties  petitioned  for  such  a  retrial 
A  year  later  It  was  decreed  that  the  state 
budget  could  not  longer  bear  the  burden  of 
footing  the  cost  of  Sherlyat  courts.  Thus  the 
financial  responsibility  was  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  local  citizens  By  1928  the  last 
Sherlyat  court  In  Turkestan  had  disappeared, 
and  In  1927  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  USSR  ordered  the  separ.-itlon  of  all 
Islamic  courts  from  the  Soviet  state  and  for- 
bade the  creation  of  new  ones  One  essential 
element  in  Islamic  life  in  the  USSR  was  thus 
efficiently  crushed'  Today  Sherlyat  Is  con- 
sidered antiquated  and  la  declining  every- 
where. 

Another  Soviet  line  of  attack  was  agalast 
educaUon.   In    1922,   first   In   TurkesUn   and 
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then  subsequently  throughout  Central  Aila. 
t.ie  right  of  religious  Institutions  to  own 
endowed  properly  and  to  use  the  revenue 
derived  fr  jm  ::  waa  Ci^cell^d  in  favour  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Education.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  property  was  put  In  the  hands 
of  local  Communist  authorities.  Thus  all  re- 
ligious schools  and  other  Institutions  came 
directly  under  state  control.  Under  the  Tsar 
adherents  of  Islam  had  carried  the  burden 
of  edLxatlng  their  children,  unaided  by  tlie 
state  In  Turkestan  the  ■maktubs"  provided 
elementary  schooling  for  70,000  children, 
while  ab.iut  10.000  older  youths  received 
their  education  In  the  'Islam  sciences"  In 
373  .Madr.vsa."  or  preparatory  schools  for 
Islamic  clergy  Tnough  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment temporarily  had  to  abandon  the  large- 
scale  educational  system  It  had  set  up  to  re- 
place the  Islamic  :;rhooH,  It  continued  its 
pressure  to  eliminate  them.  These  tactics 
arose  from  the  decree  separating  schools 
from  churches.  Deprived  of  the  support 
hitherto  derived  from  endowed  properties, 
the  Islamic  schools  were  forced  out  of  exist- 
ence 

Pressure  agalriit  Islam,  as  well  as  against 
othtr  religions  w.is  relaxed  during  the  era 
of  the  New  Economic  Poiicy  (1922  28 1.  but 
resumed  with  greater  force  afterward  Prom 
1929  on.  the  Soviets  attacked  all  religions 
viciously,  particularly  Islam.  The  Commu- 
nist authorities  closed  the  'Nazarlaf  at 
Ufa.  a  religious  administration  for  Islamic 
affairs  which  for  150  years  had  been  the  ec- 
clesiastical centre  for  Islamic  peoples  of 
European  and  .A.slatic  Russia  Following  the 
closure  of  all  Islamic  schools,  the  govern- 
ment began  closing  the  mosques  .^11  publi- 
cation of  religious  literature  w.is  stopped: 
the  Koran  w,.i.s  declared  counter-rtvolu- 
•.louiry.  and  its  distribution  was  prohibited, 
.^s  was  the  case  with  Christians,  clergy  was 
arrested  In  the  thousands  under  various  pre- 
tences and  deported  to  Siberian  labour 
camps.  It  became  dangerous  for  any  citizen 
to  attend  service  In  some  mosque  lie  might 
find  open.  The  whole  of  Islamic  religious 
life  was  par.iiyzed  The  government  forbade 
the  use  of  Arabic  script,  ordering  llrst  the 
use  of  Latin  script  for  the  Turkic  languages, 
and  then  later  the  use  of  the  Russian  script. 
Soviet  Moslems  are  not  permitted  to  use  the 
Arabic  script 

Increasing  government  pressure,  exercised 
largely  through  the  League  of  the  .\lllltant 
Godless  against  nationality  and  family  tradi- 
tion, has  only  increased  the  loyalty  of  the 
Islamic  peoples  to  their  faith.  In  the  areas 
of  Islam  the  revolts  against  collect'v'zation 
In  1929  to  1931  were  often  Incited  and  led  by 
the  Islamic  clergy,  calling  for  a  holy  war 
against  Communism  ■ 

A  m.iss  deportation  of  Islamic  intelligent- 
sia was  carried  out  In  the  Mld-Thlrtles  As 
In  other  deported  groups,  only  a  few  survived 
life  m  forced  labour  cajnps  The  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  was  stopped.  By  this  time  the  great 
majority  of  mosques  and  other  Islamic  build- 
ings had  beta  closed  and  transformed  into 
Communist  clubs.  clnem.is.  or  sturehouses. 
By  the  end  of  the  Thirties,  more  than  25,000 
mosques  had  been  closed  In  the  Crimea,  for 
instance,  not  a  single  mosque  remained  open 
Up  to  1941,  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the 
anti-Islam  propaganda,  which  had  the  full 
power  of  the  Soviet  government  behind  it 
The  scope  of  the  Soviet  antl-rellglous  effort 
through  lectures,  clr.ema.  the  radio,  and  the 
printed  word  Is  well-known.  The  general 
camp.algn  was  directed  Impartially  against 
all  religions- Christianity.  Jewish  religion 
or  Islam  In  addition  to  the  general  atheistic 
effort,  however  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
hundreds  of  h(x>k3  were  designed  to  sub- 
vert Islam  Four-hundred  anti-Islamic  books 
were  published  between  1928  and  1941  • 
.\nother   subversive    metliod    used    against 


lilam  was  infiltration.  Specially  traln«c 
.agents  were  sent  to  Islamic  regions,  stirring 
up  doubt  and  dissension.  "Scientific"  lec- 
turers  ridiculed  the  religious  practices  o' 
Islam,  the  Koran  and  the  "myth  '  about  Mo- 
hanuned 

The  purges  of  1937  to  1939  further  weak- 
ened the  leadership  of  the  Islam  The  few 
remaining  higher  Islamic  church  authorities 
were  liquidated  For  example.  Mufti  Ka«bc- 
Terdzhemenl  was  shot  in  1936  on  charges 
that  he  was  a  Japanese  spy  One  source  re- 
ports a  total  of  43.000  Islamic  clergy  kiUec 
and  17,500  mosques  closed  or  destroyed 
Islam  in  the  USSR  remained  alive  only  b-, 
going  underground. 

The  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  World 
W.ir  II  brought  notable  changes  In  the  ol- 
llcial  Soviet  attitude  toward  religious  or- 
ganizations. The  pervasive  Militant  Goo- 
less  movement  was  abolished,  antl-rellglow 
propaganda  almoet  stopped  The  Orthodc.^ 
obtained  the  restoration  of  the  patriarchal* 
In  return  [or  their  support  of  the  govermnes- 
in  the  war.  Stalin  needed  the  Moslems  as  wel. 
and  in  1942  some  governtnent-flnanceo 
mosques  and  religious  schools  were  reopenec 
In  Kazan,  Ula.  Tashkent,  Buknara.  Baku 
a. id  other  localities.  The  still-survtTi2g 
clergymen  were  brought  back  from  con- 
centration camps.  One  terrible  exception  in 
this  era  of  comparative  good* ill  was  tfle 
Communist  repris:\l  against  those  Islam.: 
groups  which,  encouraged  by  the  Germii. 
advance  Into  ihe  USSR,  had  declared  tnei: 
territories  'independent"  republics:  In  the 
course  of  this  action  during  the  period  o'. 
1943-1945,  various  Islamic  peoples  of  the 
Northern  Caucasus.  particularly  the 
Chechen-Ingush,  Balkars  and  Karachals 
were  entirely  dep)orted  from  their  anclen: 
lands,  und  their  republics — the  Chechen- 
Ingush  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, the  Kabardino-Balkarian  Autonomouj 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Karachal 
•Autonomous  Region— were  liquidated.  The 
Crimean  Tatars,  who  have  disappeared  com- 
pletely by  now.  were  subjected  to  the  same 
liquidation  and  deportation.  The  Sovie: 
population  statistics  for  1959  Included  no 
figures  on  the  Crimean  Moslems  In  1957  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  admitted  theje 
atrocities  and  ordered  the  return  to  th*:: 
homes  of  those  deportees  who  were  still  alive 
Most  of  the  exiles  were  dead,  and  the  few  who 
did  return  found  their  land  occupied  b' 
S1.1V9,  who  had  been  living  on  it  since  1946 
The  main  re;tson  for  this  gesture  of  restitu- 
tion apparently  was  a  wish  to  Improve  Sovle" 
relations  with  other  Islamic  countries. 

As  World  War  II  ended,  pressure  on  the 
Islamic  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
creased once  more.  The  government's  antl- 
rellglous  propaganda  was  now  organized  and 
promoted  by  the  Society  for  the  DUIusion  ol 
Scientific  and  Political  Knowledge.  The 
"chief  Moslem  administrations,"  which  hac 
been  organized  during  the  war,  wers  In  e.'- 
fect  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment machine  Islamic  clergy  was  pressur«i 
Into  participation  In  the  Moscow-organlMd 
World  Council  In  Defence  of  Peace.  Some 
were  sent  to  Islamic  areas  abroad  with  in- 
structions to  tell  people  there  of  the  "free- 
dom of  religion"  In  the  USSR.  They  wei: 
knew  what  would  befall  their  families  a' 
home  If  they  failed  to  carry  out  their  mU- 
slons  Here  the  Moslems  had  In  effect  tt 
choose  between  martyrdom  and  the  chance 
of  keeping  alive  their  persecuted  faith. 

The  death  of  Stalin  and  the  emergence  o! 
Khrushchev  with  his  'new"  policies  brought 
no  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment toward  IsUun.  In  1954  Khrushchet 
publicly  demanded  increased  :intl-rellglou-" 
activity,  an  or^er  which  of  course  was  di- 
rected at  Islam  faithful  along  with  other 
believer!  Special  antl-rellglous  efforts  show- 
ered  a   new  spate  of  atheistic  literature  on 
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Lie  Islamic  populations  in  their  various  na- 
tio.nal  langu.iges.  Feature  articles  on  "Islam, 
an  Antl-Scientific,  Reactionary  Ideology"  ap- 
peared, for  Instance  in  Turkestan.  Press  ap- 
peals to  the  population  to  abjure  Islam  and 
«) attend  anti-Islamic  lectures  v.ere  common. 
These  lectures  were  organized  on  a  wide  scale. 
Trained  speakers  entered  schools,  factories 
and  collecti.e  farms.  Attendance  was  com- 
pulsory, and  Illness,  real  or  feigned,  was  the 
only  way  the  Ishamic  population  could  avoid 
hearing  the  public  affront  to  their  faith.  Lec- 
turers le.irned  to  announce  some  Innocuous 
topic  and  then,  when  no  one  present  would 
had  It  wise  to  retire,  launch  into  anti-Islam 
propagar.da. 

MOSI  EMS   IN    THtl   U.3  S.R.   TODAY 

.\ccordlng  to  the  1959  census  report,  there 
are  25,000  000  Moslems  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
Ethnically,  the  Soviet  Islamic  peoples  have 
nothing  m  common  with  the  Russian  people. 
The  latter  are  a  Slavic  race,  whereas  the 
former  were  predominantly  of  Turkic,  as  well 
as  of  Iranlm  and  Caucasian  origin.  Geo- 
graphically, the  Islamic  peoples  live  In  such 
areas  as  the  Volga-Ural,  Western  Siberia,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea.  Until 
conquered  by  the  Russians,  the  Islamic  peo- 
ples h.id  their  independent  governments  In 
these  areas  under  various  names.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Islamic  nations  began  with  Tsar 
Ivan  the  Terrible  during  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Ivan  the  Terrible  flrst 
seized  the  Tatar  khanates  of  Kazan  and  As- 
trakhan, in  the  Volga-Ural  region,  thence 
penetrating  Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus. 

Pour  "Spiritual  Moslem  Administrations" 
of  the  Islamic  peoples  of  the  USSR  have  sur- 
rtved  to  the  present  day.  They  are  as  follows: 

li  The  Spiritual  Administration  of  the 
Islamic  peoples  of  the  European  part  of 
USSR  and  of  Siberia.  Ufa,  the  capital  of  the 
Bashkirhn  Republic,  is  its  centre.  Such 
peoples  as  the  Tatars  and  the  Bashkirs,  who 
live  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
central  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Volga  come 
under  this  spiritual  administration.  TTils  is 
where  t!ie  Tatar  and  the  Bashklrian  Auton- 
omous Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  sit- 
uated The  head  of  the  Spiritual  Administra- 
tion Is  M'lfti  Khialetdlnov.  a  Tatar.  Accord- 
ing to  t.e  1059  census,  there  are  5,000,000 
Tatars  and  1 ,000.000  Bashkirs.  The  Tatars  and 
the  Bashkirs  are  of  Turkic  origin. 

2i  The  Spiritual  Administn-.tlon  of  the 
Moslems  In  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan. 
Tashkent  the  capital  of  the  Uzbek  Auton- 
omous Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Is  Its 
centre.  The  liead  of  the  Spiritual  Admlni.nra- 
tlon  is  Mufti  Babakhanov,  an  Uzbek.  Under 
his  Spiritual  Administration  are  the  peoples 
of  Turkestan:  the  U7heks  (6.000,000), 
Kazakhs  i3,500,000l.  Turkmen  (1,000,000), 
the  Kirghiz  (1.000.000),  Karakalpaks  (173,- 
000 1,  and  the  Tadzhiks  (500,0001.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Tadzhiks,  who  ethnically 
compromise  an  Iranian  eroup,  all  other  na- 
tionalities mentioned  above  are  of  Turkic 
origin  There  are  five  Soviet  soci.illst  republics 
*lthln  the  territory  of  Turkestan  :  The  Uzbek. 
Kazakh,  Kirghiz,  Turkmen  and  Tadzhlk  re- 
publics: and  one  autonomous  republic, 
Kara-Kalpak  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 

3 1  The  Spiritual  Administration  of  the 
Moslems  of  Transf  aucasla.  Baku  Is  the  centre. 
The  Islamic  Inhabitants  of  Azerbaldzhan 
fall  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Azerbald- 
zhanls.  who  are  of  Turkic  .origin,  were  re- 
ported by  the  1959  census  to  number  about 
3000.000 

*i  The  Moslem  Spiritual  Administration 
of  Dagestin  and  the  Northern  Caucasus. 
Bulnak.'sk  !s  the  centre  The  territory  of  this 
Sp;ritu:il  Administration  Includes:  The 
Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  the  Kabardino-Balkar 
Autonomous   Soviet   Socialist   Republic,   the 
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Karachai-Cherkess  Autonomous  Region,  the 
Dagestan  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, and  the  Adygei  Autonomous  Region. 
The  Islamic  portion  of  Georgia's  population 
(Abkhazia  and  Adzharla)  also  falls  under 
this   Spiritual    Administration, 

Liaison  between  these  administrations 
and  the  government  Is  provided  by  the  "Bu- 
reau for  Cults,"  directly  connected  with  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR.  This  Is  an 
organization  parallel  with  the  Bureau  for 
Orthodox  Affairs  and  covers  all  religious 
bodies  except  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Is- 
lamic peoples,  although  the  second  largest 
religious  group  in  the  USSR,  have  no  bureau 
of  their  own. 

The  number  of  mosques  open  for  religious 
services  is  difficult  to  discover.  This  is  partly 
because  the  term  "mosque"  Is  often  used  to 
Indicate  simple  shrines  or  even  rooms  In 
private  homes  used  for  prayer.  Further,  the 
figures  given  by  different  authorities  vary 
greatly.  In  1956.  a  Soviet  source  stated  that 
there  were  8,000  mosques  in  the  USSR,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  four  Muftis  gave  the 
figure  as  1.800.  Vincent  Montell,  In  his  book 
Les  Mussulmans  Sovietiques,  considers  this 
number  too  large  and  describes  the  situation 
in  certain  cities  to  give  an  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs."  Thus  in  Tashkent,  which  In 
1911  had  341  mosques,  today  there  are  16.  In 
Bukhara  there  were  360  mosques  In  1906: 
today  there  are  lour.  Some  of  the  mosques 
now  oi>en  have  been  repaired  and  opened  by 
the  government,  evidently  as  showpieces. 
When  it  became  known  that  Nasser,  visiting 
the  USSR,  would  bring  gifts  to  certain 
mosques,  the  Soviet  government  hastily 
reopened  some  famous  places  of  worship.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  great  crowds  at- 
tended services  In  these  mosques,  and  one 
of  the  results  of  the  situation  was  a  new 
wave  of  religious  feeling  In  the  Islamic  areas. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  Nasser  visit,  the  gov- 
ernment purged  all  Islamic  officials  of  the 
Party  who  had  had  contact  with  the  Arab 
leader.  It  has  been  reported  that  new 
mosques,  along  with  Christian  churches,  have 
been  constructed  In  some  of  the  new  indus- 
trial cities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  is  the 
case,  these  mosques  represent  isolated  In- 
stances of  construction. 

As  regards  Islamic  rchools,j  there  Is  only 
one  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  It  admits  a  hundred  students 
for  a  five-year  course  after  completion  of 
their  secondary  education.  The  situation  In 
Islamic  theological  education  roughly  par- 
allels the  situation  In  Orthodox  theological 
education,  but  the  Orthodox  have  eight 
seminaries  and  two  academies.  One  remark- 
able exception  Is  to  be  noted  here:  The 
problem  of  the  Tashkent  school,  which  uses 
the  Uzbek  language.  Is  printed  In  Arabic 
characters. 

Since  the  Soviet  penal  code  prohibits  "the 
te.iching  of  any  type  of  religious  doctrine  in 
schools,  to  minors,"  the  number  of  other 
Islamic  schools  now  functioning  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  apparent  existence  of  a 
certain  number  of  such  schools  was  revealed, 
however,  by  the  Communist  newspaper  Turk- 
menskai/a  Iskra  (Turkmen  Spark)  In  1957. 
The  newspaper  laid  the  low  level  of  antl- 
rellgious  propaganda  to  the  fact  that  "some 
young  men,  educated  In  Soviet  schools,  go 
on  to  study  In  Islamic  religious  schools," 
The  use  of  the  plural  Indicates  that  there 
is  more  than  one  such  school.  The  location 
of  the  schools  is  unknown. 

Soviet  tactics  in  the  battle  against  Islam 
are  a  conibinr.ticn  of  political  action  and  di- 
rect .inti-religious  propaganda.  The  forced 
collectivization  of  industry  and  of  agriculture 
is  accompanied  by  an  intense  process  of  Rus- 
slflc^tlo:!.  The  forcible  use  of  the  Russian  al- 
phabet has  been  noted.  The  constant  process 
of  Rurrlfying  the  native  languages  Is  going 
on.  as  words  condemned  as  "Arabic"  or  "Im- 


perialistic" are  eliminated  from  the  diction- 
aries and  replaced  by  Russian  words. 

Another  move  In  the  Russification  pro- 
gramme has  been  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sians and  other  foreign  elements  into  pre- 
dominantly Moslem  areas.  Khruslichev's  agi- 
tation for  the  cultivation  of  virgin  lands  has 
brought  more  than  1.200.000  young  Russians 
and  other  Slavs  into  Kazakhstan  alone. 
While  in  the  Islamic  republics  the  heads  of 
executive  offices  are  usually  natives,  second- 
ary positions  in  Party  organizations,  govern- 
ment apparatus  and  in  industry  are  he'd  by 
Slavs,   who  actually   run  the  government. 

The  cultural  and  religious  impact  of  such 
policies  is  evident.  Following  the  slogan  "na- 
tional in  form,  socialist  in  content,  all  phases 
of  Islamic  life  are  being  flooded  witli  non- 
national  and  non-religious  ideology.  A  major 
portion  of  Islamic  intelligentsia  having  been 
elimiijated  by  deportation,  there  is  all  too 
little  national  cultural  and  religious  talent 
left  to  rejist  this  drive. 

Denaturalization  in  this  case  is  almost 
synonymous  with  a  separation  of  Islamic 
peoples  from  their  religion.  A  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  em- 
phasizes this:  "riiis  combination  of  the  na- 
tional with  the  religious  is  no  accident,  and 
it  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant vestiges  of  nationalism  concealed 
under  a  religious  camouflage."  {Ethnograpyiic 
Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences). 

All  government  media  are  employed  In  anti- 
religious  propaganda — the  press,  the  radio, 
the  official  "Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Scientific  and  Political  Knowledge"  with  its 
lectures,  movies,  conferences,  and  discus- 
sion groups,  and  the  increasingly  effective 
literature. 

As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  daily  press  carries  frequent  anti-Islamic 
articles.  They  follow  the  general  line  that 
Islam  is  reactionary,  that,  like  other  religions. 
it  deg-ades  and  poisons  people's  minds, 
hinders  their  full  participation  in  the  build- 
ing of  Communism.  Religious  customs  such 
as  prayer  and  fasting  are  derided  and  de- 
nounced as  reactionary  and  "very  harmful 
to  the  rebuilding  of  life  on  earth."  "Islam 
is  a  reactionary  idea  directed  against  tlie 
workers."  It  is  "an  anti-sclentihc  and  re- 
actionary ideology  opposed  to  Marxism- 
Leninism." 

Certain  Islamic  customs  are  constantly 
singled  out  for  attack.  Thus  each  year  at  the 
t.me  cf  R3niadan,  the  month  of  fasting,  the 
press  carries  violent  diatribes  against  this, 
"the  most  harmful  of  Islamic  rites,"  "hu- 
miliating to  human  dignity  and  harmful  to 
health."  Tlie  personal  and  collective  de- 
nunciation of  tliose  who  observe  the  fast  puts 
a  great  psychological  pressure  on  the  Islamic 
peoples.  It  must  be  emphasized  at  this  point 
that  the  Soviet  government  does  not  vilify 
fastln?:  because  it  wants  to  reform  the  cus- 
tom, but  because  through  its  abolishment 
it  wants  to  liquidate  Islam  Itself. 

Recent  years — 1956  to  1959 — have  seen  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Scientific  and  Political 
Knowledge  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Is- 
lamic territory  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
trend.  Thus  the  Tashkent  newspaper  Pravda 
Vostoka  (Truth  of  the  East)  reported  on 
February  10.  1959,  that  "more  than  1900 
agitators  are  conducting  political  (including 
antl-rellglous)  propaganda  among  the 
masses."  The  newspaper  Qizil  Uzbekistan 
(Red  Uzbekistan)  stated  on  March  28,  1958, 
that  177,000  propaganda  lectures  had  been 
held  In  Uzbekistan  during  the  last  two 
years. '=  The  visiting  lecture  brigades  cover 
their  territory  thoroughly:  not  only  are  all 
factories,  offices,  schools  and  homes  visited 
and  propagandized,  but  even  peasants  in 
their  fields  are  lectured  on  the  evils  of  Islam. 

As  elsewhere  In  the  USSR,  schools  are  sys- 
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tematlcaUy    UB«d    for    antl-rellglo^is    propa- 
(tanda.  not  only  among  pupils  but,  through 
them,  in  their  families    Islam    of  course,  is 
not  taught  In  the  schools,  and  a  recent  Issue 
of  Soviet   ethnology  demands   that  parents 
cease    educating    their    children    In    Islamic 
principle,  at  home.  Special  Utemture  is  pub- 
lished on  the  inculcation  of  atheism   upon 
children.  For  example,  a  book  entitled  Atheist 
Education    of    Cnildr.-a    was    Issued    In    the 
Turkmen  language  In  1956  Unlike  the  Ortho- 
dox clergy.  Islamic  clergy  Is  forbidden  to  v.slt 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  children  rell- 
glouB  Inatrucuon.  The  same  issue  of  Soviet 
Ethnology  advocates  the  preparation  of  spe- 
cial groups  of  anti-religious  aeit.itnrs.  trained 
for  work  In  those  areas    It  ;s  reported  that 
an  atheist  university  has  been  opened  in  Ash- 
khabad. Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Antl-rellglous  museums  continue  to  exist 
m   conalderable   numbers    In    Islamic   areas 
Many  of  the  larger  cities  now  have  an  antl- 
rellglous  museum  located  in  a  form.er  mosque 
or  some  other  building  closelv  identified  w.th 
Islamic    culture.    Permanent    exhibits    have 
staffs  of  lecturers  af'ached   and  some  of  these 
speakers    accompany    mobile    antl-rellglous 
exhibits  to  the  smaller  communities 

Islamic  clergv  appears  to  be  under  more 
severe  limitations  than  the  Christian  clergy 
Its  members  mav  not  so'.emnlze  marriages, 
they  are  constantly  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  secret  police,  whose  .igents  are  always 
present  to  report  on  the  content  of  any 
sermon  In  a  mosque  In  1956.  TAS.«.  the 
official  Soviet  news  agency,  reported  that 
the  Mullah  of  the  Moscow  mosque,  Akh- 
medln  Mustafln.  had  appealed  over  the  radio 
to  the  Islamic  peoples  not  to  observe  the 
fast  of  Uraza-blaram  In  this  in.'.tance.  he 
could  have  acted  only  under  compulsion 

One  writer  reports  that  whfn  reading  the 
Friday  prayers  In  the  mosque,  the  lm^m 
must  begin  by  praising  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  must  close  with  •Allah  has  created 
the  Soviet  government;  therefore,  whoe.-er 
acts  against  the  Soviet  state,  acrs  against 
Allah,"  This  appears  to  be  a  ■  Sovletlzatlon" 
of  the  formula  used  m  Islamic  countries  for 
a.sklng  divine  benediction  on  the  head  of 
the  state.  Religious  leaders  among  the  Is- 
lamic peoples  in  the  USSR  are  often  're- 
quested" to  read  prep.. red  speeches  over  the 
radio,  carrying  strong  appeals  to  the  Islamic 
populations  of  other  countries  Thus  "he 
head  of  the  Moslem  Religious  AdmlnlstrntlDn 
of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  g.ive  a 
speech  in  Arabic  in  19.i7  praising  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  s'resslng  the  freedom 
of  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union.  No  notice 
of  this  speech  appeared  in  'he  newspapers 
of  the  Islamic  peoples,  but  It  was  mentlor  e:l 
In  a  brief  paragraph  by  TASS  Since  few  of 
the  Islamic  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Union 
understand  Arabic,  they  would  not  know 
what  one  of  their  Muftis  had  said 

The  Islamic  clergv.  together  with  the  clergy 
of  all  other  faiths,  has  been  brought  into 
the  extensive  activities  of  the  World  Council 
In  Defense  of  Peace  Here  It  has  had  to  hew 
to  the  So-let  propaganda  line  together  with 
Christians  and  Jews  That  all  clerttymen  are 
responsible  to  a  Moscow-appointed  spiritual 
head  of  tlelr  region  rather  than  to  one 
chosen  by  the  Islamic  faithful  themselves 
indicates  the  careful  state  control  over  the 
who'e  of  Islamic  life  in  th"  USSR  today 

The  significance  to  all  bellevtrs  In  Islam 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Meccx  Is  well  known." 
Before  the  revolution  as  many  as  40,000 
Islamic  faithful  from  Turkestan  alone  made 
the  Journey  each  year  After  the  revolution 
and  until  1946,  pllgrlmatres  were  forbidden 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however  that  during 
this  period  travel  .ibroad  was  Impossible  for 
all  other  ordlnirv  Soviet  citizens  Although 
pilgrimages  have  been  permitted  in  principle 
since  then.  It  is  dimcuit  for  mybody  other 
than    a    member    of    the    Communist    Party 
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or  a  trustv  of  the  Soviet  government  to  ob- 
uiin  the  necessary  exit  visa  A  visa  Is  Issued 
only  after  the  applicant  has  been  checked 
by  the  state  security  police.  It  appears  that 
such  •■pilgrims"  are  obliged  to  conduct  prop- 
aeanda  In  support  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  to  aid  other  subversive  activities  In  the 
Islamic  countries  through  which  they 
pass."  In  fact,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  a 
state  project  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1954 
only  21  ••pilgrims'^  were  permitted  to  go  to 
Me-ca  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
needle's  eye  through  which  the  "pilgrims" 
must  pass. 

Such  limited  freedom  as  h.-ts  been  granted 
to  Islamic  citizens  of  the  So-.let  Union  seems 
to  have  been  given  largely  for  the  effect  it 
win  have  on  other  Islamic  countries.  A  for- 
eign delegation  from  an  Islamic  country 
went  to  worship  In  a  splendid  mosque  but 
wao  not  told  that  a  few  months  ago  It  had 
been  an  antl-rellglous  museum  Nothing 
could  better  Illustrate  the  contradiction  be- 
tween Soviet  propaganda  to  Arab  nations 
abroad  and  its  Intense  anti-Islam'c  activity 
at  home.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment uses  the  Islamic  leaders  to  support 
Us  foreign  policy,  particularly  In  the  Arab 
world,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  leaders 
and  their  faithful  are  constantly  under 
attack  at  home  as  "obscurantists— supersti- 
tious and  harmful  to  Soviet  economy  " 

In  the  matter  of  religious  education,  the 
situation  is  most  Inadequate  for  Islam    Be- 
sides   the     thousands    of     primary    schools 
C'maktabs").    there    were    more    than    1.000 
secondary  theological  schools  C  medrasede  " ) 
m  the  Russian  empire,  "Hiese  all  disappeared 
In  the  early  years  of  the  revolution    As  part 
of    us    "moderate"    policy     toward    religion 
after  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  government 
opened    one    Islamic    theological    school    in 
Bukhara   in   the   Uzbek   Soviet   Socialist   Re- 
public.''    Until    19'20    an    Islamic    theological 
school     in     Bukhara     had     17  000     students 
whereas  the  present  school   (Mlr-Arabi    has 
100    The  programme  uses  the  Arabic  script 
and  Is  In  the  Uzbek  language    It  lists  lan- 
guage   courses   in   Russian.   Uzbek    and   Per- 
sian, and  the  course  'The  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion."  In  addition   to   the  classlc.il   theologi- 
cal   subjects     Choice   of   the    Cundld.-ites    for 
this  school  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of    Religious    and    Ciiltur.'l    Affairs    of    the 
Council    of    Ministers.    Several    authorities 
point   this   out   as   evidence   for    their   state- 
ment that  the  Bukhara  school  has  two  pur- 
poses:   (11    to   train   mullahs   who   will   co- 
oper.-.te  with  the  Soviet  government,  and  (2) 
to   prepare   Communist   agents   for   work   In 
other   Arab   countries    That   these   purposes 
may  be  often  realized  in  one  and  the  same 
person    is   evident    from   conversations    held 
in  Mecca  in  1956    ■PUgrlms"  from  the  USSR 
admitted   that   they  had   been   instructed   t^j 
report    everywhere    abroad    that    Islam    en- 
Joyed  real  freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union 

It  Is  reported  that  another  Islamic  acad- 
emy forms  part  of  the  Central  Asiatic  Uni- 
versity In  Tashkent  This  school,  however, 
appears  to  be  even  more  Soviet -controlled 
than  the  Bukhara  Institution,  and  Its  value 
to  religion  Is  probably  nil. 

Unlike  the  Christians,  who  are  permitted 
a  very  limited  publication  programme.  Mos- 
lems have  no  publications  nf  their  own.  Very 
limited  editions  of  the  Bible  have  appeared 
In  Russia,  but.  so  far  as  Is  known,  there  has 
been  only  one  printing  of  the  Koran,  Pub- 
lication in  Arabic  letters  would  be  of  little 
use.  since,  except  for  the  100  students  in 
Bukhara.  Arabic  is  not  taught  anywhere  In 
the  USSR  The  review  entitled  yto<lpm  Re- 
ligion, which  was  announced  by  Radio  Mos- 
cow m  1957.  has  yet  to  appear  Thus,  up  to 
the  present.  Islamic  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  unable  to  publish  any  lit- 
erature of  their  own 
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After  40   years   of   Intense  persecution  of 
Islam   by   the   Soviet   Government   with  all 
the  forces  at  its  commmd,  what  remains  of 
Islam   in   the  USSR'   Some  quotes   from  re- 
cent Soviet  writers  are  Indicative    Kh.isurov. 
Secretary  of  the  Tashkent  Komsomol  iCom- 
mumst  youth  organization*,  stated  recently: 
"Lately    the    Komsomol    org.inlzations   have 
diminished    their   antl-religlous   programme 
among  young  people,  I*  Is  no  secret  that  a 
certain  group  of  young  people  Is  stUl  under 
the   influence   of   religion.  This   group  visits 
the    mosques    and    performs    the    ntes,"" 
Shclepln.    former   Secretary   of    the   Central 
Committee    of     the    AU-Union    Komsomol, 
complains  that  "it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
religion  does  the  cause  of  Communist  edu- 
cation much  harm  ■•  Young  people  of  Islamic 
faith  have  been  particularly  reluctant  to  join 
the   Komsomol,   and  statistics  show  a  very 
small  percentage  "f  Moslems  In  Us  member- 
ship, Komsomol^kai^a  Praida  states  on  De- 
cember    22.     1955.     that     In     TurkmcnUtan 
"many  people  still  attend  the  mosques  and 
celebrate   religious   holidays— not   only  men 
and  women  of  the  older  generation  but  even 
school  children  and  young  people  from  the 
collective  farms" 

From  1954  to  1956  a  special  team  from  the 
Soviet    Academy    of    Sciences    conducted    a 
secret   survey    of    the    religious   situation   in 
two    regions    of    Turkestan.    Sotiet    Ethnog- 
raphy, in  publishing  parts  of  the  survey  re- 
port,  admitted:     "There  are  many   believers 
among  women,  men  and  young  people   who 
fulfill  all  Islamic  rights,  of  marriage,  buna!, 
circumcision,    fasting   •    The    Journal    reiter- 
ated   its    demand    that    parents    cease    edu- 
cating their  children  In  the  religion  of  Islam. 
Writing  In  the  same  publication  in  1957. 
G   D.  Snesarev,  an  ■eminent  Soviet  scholar." 
spoke  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  Islamic 
religious  beliefs    He  would   not  have  agreed 
with    this    statement    by    Professor    Richard 
Pipes  of  Harvard  University:    "T.iere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  religion  has  lost   Its  hold  on 
the  new  generation  and  that  Islam  a.=  a  'amv 
of   life  is   as   much  a  thing  of   the  past  as 
Chrlsllanltv  Is  in  the  West"'  {The  Ncu-  Lead- 
er   New  York.  Dt-cember  29.   1958).  Snesarev 
dc.lared   that  although  orthodox  Islam  has 
been  weakened  and   the  niunber  of  persons 
observing  the  fasts  and  other  religious  oc- 
casions,  as  well   as   the   number  of  persons 
with  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  is  diminishing 
■a  religious  movement  is  being  born  before 
our   very   eves   in   the   regions   where   Islam 
was  once  wide.'-pread.  This  movement  strives 
to  adapt  the  religion  to  modern  conditions 
It    accepts   every    compromise    and    tries  to 
modernize    Moslem    dogmas. ■'    Snesarev    felt 
that  the  strong  bonds  of  the  family  and  o. 
the  clan  were  the  chief  reason  tor  this  per- 
sistence of  Islam  and  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose the  destruction  of  the  entire  traditlona. 
IbUunlr  society.  Montell  In  his  detailed  study 
of  the  Islamic  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union 
analyzed  the  sUuat.on  by  chisslfymg  society 
according  to  age.  sex.  and  degree  of  culture 
Here  are  his  conclusions 

rhe  old  people,  in  general,  remain  believ- 
ers but  it  is  a  question  cf  how  profound 
is  their  knowledee  of  Islam  "With  them  thf 
past  I.',  dying  out,  unless  at  home  they  have 
some  Influence  on  their  descendants  " 

The  majority  of  the  youth  is  de-Islam.zed, 
but  there  are.  of  course,  the  exceptions,  IIM 
the  100  theology  students  In  Bukhara,  wso 
still  say  their  prayers.  With  all  respect  to 
their  grandparents,  the  religion  they  recene 
from  them  Is  "only  the  reflection  of  a  re- 
flection." , 
As  a  rule,  women  still  are  believers  •■» 
question  about  the  depth  of  their  reUgious 
faith  is  raised  by  Montell.  pi.rticularly  in 
view  of  the  Inadequate  amount  of  education 
permitted  to  women. 

The    matority    of    the    population,    ^ni" 
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outwardly  accepting  all  the  repressive  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  continues  to  follow 
all  the  old  national  and  religious  ■ways  In 
private,  but  Monteil  'Aonders  how  much  of 
this  observance  is  national  tradition  and 
how  much  real  religious  faith. 

The  Marxist-educated  Intelligentsia  in 
general  is  opposed  to  all  religion,  Including 
Islam.  Still,  great  veneration  lor  Islamic 
traditions  exists  among  its  members,  who 
apparently  fulfill  some  of  the  Islamic  rites. 
This  attitude  may  again  be  interpreted  as 
being  partly  motivated  by  a  natural  cultural 
resistance  to  the  continuing  Soviet  effort  at 
denationalization.  Montell  reports  that  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  Islamic  clergy 
has  made  some  sort  of  concordat  with  the' 
Soviet  system— an  adaptation  which  is  true 
of  the  Christian  clergy  as  well.  An  old  Mufti 
in  Tashkent,  when  asked  how  he  could  rec- 
oncile the  principles  of  Marxism  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  replied  that  in  the 
USSR  ■'every  citizen  Is  free  to  choose  his  own 
way — ours  jjasses  by  the  mosque."  But  Mon- 
Mii  remarks  that  the  Mufti's  is  a  very  old 
mosque,  untouched  by  the  winds  of  reform 
which  are  blowing  In  other  parts  of  the 
Islamic  world.  Living  In  Isolation.  Islamic 
peoples  In  the  USSR  are  not  reached  by 
modern  Islamic  trend  of  thought.  "But," 
says  Montell.  "these  Moslem  clerics  are  any- 
thing but  traitors  to  their  faith.  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  judge.  Like  the  clergy  of  other 
faiths,  they  have  made  choices  of  whose  dif- 
ficulty outsiders  can  have  no  Idea.  In  the 
desire  to  preserve  what  Is  possible  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. •' 

The  unrelenting  Soviet  effort  to  destroy 
one  religious  group  in  its  entirety  continues. 
It  will  have  to  go  on  for  still  a  long  time 
before  Islam  is  wiped  out.  Kllmovitch  ad- 
mitted in  1956  that  "Islam  Is  one  of  those 
religious  survivals  of  which  still  remain 
among  a  portion  of  the  population  In  the 
republics  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan, 
the  Caucasus.  Tatary,  Bashkiria,  and  several 
other  regions  of  the  RSFSR."  '■  Of  course  no 
statistics  are  available,  but  the  constant 
appeals  of  Soviet  writers  for  Intensified 
campaigns  against  these  "survivals^'  are  some 
indication  of  the  task  which  the  Soviet  antl- 
religlonists  are  facing. 

Observers  in  the  Soviet  Union  report  that 
all  Christian  churches  are  crowded;  the  same 
U  true  of  mosques.  The  overcrowding  may 
be  due.  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  places  of 
worship.  There  Is  only  one  mosque  In  Mos- 
cow, for  Instance,  and  It  Is  always  overfilled. 
On  special  Islamic  religious  holidays  the 
streets  around  the  mosque  are  so  crowded 
that  traffic  is  completely  stopped.  In  separate 
conversations  on  religion  with  two  Moslems 
in  Moscow — in  both  cases  It  was  the  Moslem 
who  began  the  discussion — the  chief  points 
raised  were  reasons  for  belief  In  God  and  In 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  "Are  there  many 
unbelievers  among  you?'*  "Only  one  In  a 
thousand,"  was  the  reply  "and  he  only  half- 
way.'• 

It  is  evident  that  40  years  of  Intense,  psy- 
chologically planned  effort  to  eliminate  Islam 
from  the  USSR  have  not  been  without  effect. 
The  sweeping  changes  In  social  life,  the  at- 
tacks against  Islam  as  outmoded,  unscientific 
and  harmful  to  the  stete.  all  the  possible 
forms  of  moral  and  physical  pressure  on  be- 
lievers, have  evidently  reduced  the  number  of 
the  Islamic  faithful,  with  the  major  decrease 
among  youth.  The  almost  complete  suppres- 
sion of  Islamic  theological  education  raises 
the  question  of  whether,  after  a  few  more 
decades,  any  Islamic  clergy  will  remain.  The 
feal  extent  of  the  modernized-Islam  move- 
ment described  by  Snesarev  is  unknown,  and 
Its  future  Is  an  open  question.  An  open  ques- 
tion, also.  Is  the  ultimate  survival  of  Islam 
In  the  USSR. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF     THE     AMERICAN     COMMITTEE 

The  American  Committee  for  Liberation 
makes  available  on  request  a  number  of  pub- 
lications dealing  ■with  its  work  as  well  as 
with  the  activities  of  Radio  Liberty  and  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  USSR.  Among 
these  are : 

"Peaceful  Co-Existencel"  What  It  Means 
to  Khrushchev,  17  pp.:  A  study  by  a  former 
professor  at  a  leading  Soviet  University  based 
on  the  statements  of  Khrushchev,  the  writ- 
ings of  Lenin  and  Stalin  as  well  as  current 
Soviet  pronouncements  on  the  problem  of 
'•peaceful  co-existence."  It  analyzes  the  Com- 
munists' understanding  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" as  a  tactical  maneuver  directed  at 
gaining  time  to  prepare  for  the  future  de- 
cisive battle  against  "capitalism." 

The  War  Against  Religion  In  The  USSR — 
From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev,  20  pp.:  A  study 
of  the  Soviet  regime's  f>olicles  respecting  re- 
ligion and  religious  institutions  and  activi- 
ties, written  by  an  American  who  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  Soviet  Russia  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  of  1917  and  who  re- 
cently visited  the  Soviet  Union  again.  The 
booklet  det^ls  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
regime  In  the  face  of  the  persistence  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  adherence  to  religious  Insti- 
tutions on  the  part  of  millions  of  Soviet 
citizens. 

Conimuntcattngr  With  the  People  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  16  pp.:  In  April,  1957 
Howland  H.  Sargeant,  the  President  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Liberation,  spoke 
on  this  topic  at  The  New  School  in  New 
York.  This  booklet,  giving  excerpts  of  his 
remarks,  provides  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  broadcasting  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  Radio 
Liberty. 

Foreign  Trade  As  an  Instrument  of  Soviet 
Policy,  10  pp.:  The  Soviet  Affairs  Analysis 
Service,  a  department  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  the  USSR  concerned  with  cur- 
rent developments  In  the  Soviet  Union  has 
prepared  this  study  based  on  the  theme  that 
trade  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
weapons  in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

5,  1964] 

Islam  Fades  in  Uzbekistan 

Tashkent,  U.S.S.R. — The  crumbling  or 
converted  mosque  Is  a  symbol  In  Uzbekistan, 
which  ■with  10  million  people  Is  the  most 
populous  of  the  four  Soviet  republics  of 
central  Asia. 

Before  the  1917  revolution  this  corner  of 
the  Russian  empire  was  almost  entirely  Mos- 
lem. Today  Islam  has  been  virtually  obliter- 
ated as  an  Important  Influence  on  the  lives 
of  the  Uzbek  people. 

Women  were  In  the  background  In  Moslem 
times.  Now  they  represent  a  vital  component 
of  Uzbekistan's  labor  force. 

The  ofiBclal  Communist  Party  line  Is  that 
most  people  have  abandoned  religion  because 
of  social  and  economic  progress,  plus  expan- 
sion of  public  education. 

"But  a  certain  section  of  the  population 
continues  to  profess  Islam  and  freely  per- 
form all  religious  rites,"  says  offlclal  litera- 
ture. 


MOSQUES    CONVEHTED 

The  laws  of  the  republic  ostensibly  provide 
for  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda.  But  it  is  easv  to  see 
which  has  had  the  most  powerfu;  Impact. 
You  find  decaying  and  locked-up  mosques. 
Others  have  been  converted  into  apartment 
houses,  li'oraries.  shopping  centers,  movies, 
and  public  monuments. 

The  term  ■■monument"  is  sometimes  a 
euphemism.  One  mosque  in  B'akhara,  de- 
scribed as  a  monument  by  the  local  guide, 
turns  out  to  be  a  pool  hall. 

The  authorities  say  250  mosques  operate 
in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  However,  some  are 
only  makeshift  or  part-time  ones. 

While  there  is  no  authoritative  figure  on 
the  number  of  practicing  Moslems  in  Uzbeki- 
stan, one  is  told  there  are  some  20  million  in 
the   U.S.S.R. 

Ismail  Mahdun  Sattyev,  deputy  mufti  for 
the  central  Asian  republics  and  Kazakhstan, 
met  visiting  reporters  in  a  reception  room  on 
the  grounds  of  Tashkent's  main  mosque, 
Bara-Khan,  built  in  the  15th  century. 

KORAN    FDBLISHED 

"There  is  propaganda  against  us,  but  we 
are  convinced  our  faith  is  good  and  we  are 
doing  our  business,"  he  said. 

Antirellgious  government  propaganda  at- 
tacks "mainly  superstitions,"  he  said,  but  It 
doesn't  touch  "the  fundamentals  of  our  re- 
ligion." 

Periodically  new  editions  of  the  Koran  are 
published  here.  In  1956  there  was  a  printing 
of  4.000  copies  and  In  1960  one  of  5,000. 

"While  most  of  Uzbekistan's  religious  train- 
ing schools  have  been  closed  or  converted 
into  museums,  one  still  operates  In  Bukhara. 
It  has  35  to  40  students. 

Vice-Premier  Sarvar  Azlmov  of  Uzbekistan 
says  that  when  a  mosque  Is  closed  It  Is  usual- 
ly at  the  request  of  the  congregation. 

Once  women  were  not  permitted  to  appear 
In  public  places  without  the  veil.  The  new- 
generation  Uzbek  girl  is  well  dressed  and 
educated  and  has  little  time  for  quaint  cus- 
toms. 

WOMEN    AT  WORK 

Women  account  for  one-third  of  all  the 
labor  employed  in  Industry  and  40  percent 
of  all  specialists  with  higher  education. 

A  government  brochure,  offering  an  insight 
Into  the  sort  of  values  that  prevail,  says 
many  women  operators  of  cotton-picking 
machines  "have  become  known  far  and  wide 
in  Uzbekistan." 

Some  of  history's  giants  have  figured  In 
Uzbekistan's  past:  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
Genghis  Khan,  and  his  Mongol  hordes,  and 
Tlmur,  commonly  known  as  Tamerlane. 


THE    MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    SUP- 
PORTS  THE   REA   CREDIT  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  June  3,  1967,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  supporting 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  Federal  Elec- 
tric Bank  to  help  provide  needed  public 
and  private  capital  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  editorial  shows  an  unusual  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  issues  in- 
volved and  of  the  Important  role  which 
rural  electric  cooperatives  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rural  areas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financing  the   Co-ops 

Since  the  first  rural  electric  cooperatives 
set  up   shop  more  than  30  years  ago,  this 
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remarkable  system  has  lit  up  a  sparsely- 
settled  landscape  that  nobody  else  wanted 
to  serve.  But  as  urban  development  spilled 
into  the  countryside,  the  territory  served  by 
portions  of  some  of  these  co-op  systems  be- 
came far  more  attractive  and  profitable 

For  years  now  this  situation  has  generated 
sparks  from  critics,  including  commercial 
power  companies  They  note  that  the  co-ops 
are  still  being  subsidized  by  bargain  2".  ,  35 
year  loans  from  the  rural  electrification 
administration 

Paced  with  increasing  heat  from  congress, 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  propKjBed 
formation  of  a  whole  new  credit  system  for 
the  co-op«,  using  both  federal  and  private 
money.  A  bill  In  congress  would  create  a 
rural  electric  bank.  The  government  would 
contribute  $750  million  to  It  In  the  next 
seven  years.  The  bank  also  would  sell  secu- 
rities to  private  investors  to  raise  the  rest  of 
ita  capital.  A  similar  bank  would  be  estab- 
lished to  serve  rural  telephone  co-operatives, 
which  also  now  borrow  from  the  REA. 

Systems  with  fewer  than  two  customers 
per  mile,  or  which  own  less  than  40",  equity 
In  their  plants,  could  continue  to  borrow  at 
the  2%  REA  subsidy  rate  Others  in  better 
financial  shape  would  have  to  get  their  capi- 
tal from  the  banks  at  rates  reflecting  their 
co6t  of  borrowing  money,  both  federal  and 
private. 

The  changing  times  seem  to  call  for  some 
such  shift,  but  net  the  outright  dumping  of 
co-ops  on  the  private  money  market.  Much 
of  the  territory  they  serve  stUl  Is  anything 
but  lush.  On  a  national  average,  rural  elec- 
tric systems  say  they  serve  only  3  5  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line  compared  with  34  per 
mile  for  commercial  companies. 

The  goal  in  all  of  this  must  be  gradually 
to  retire  government  lands  from  the  banks, 
to  shift  support  to  prl'ate  Investors  and 
eventually  to  wean  the  co-operatives  from 
federal  borrowing  altogether 


LYNN   STALBAUM   CITES   ISSUES 
INVOLVINa  PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Lynn 
Stalbaiun,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  a  product  of 
one  of  our  Wisconsin  farms  who  has 
gone  on  to  distinguished  service  in  the 
State  legislature  and  the  US.  Congress, 
gave  an  excellent  address  to  the  29th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  St.  Croix  Electric 
Cooperative  on  June  8. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  reviewed  the  great  con- 
tribution which  locally  owned  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  made  to  our  State, 
and  he  also  dealt  with  problems  involv- 
ing automobile  and  tire  safety,  corporate 
mergers,  and  the  current  investigation 
into  prescription  drugs. 

This  Is  a  thoughtful  speech  on  issues 
involving  the  public  interest,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Hon    Lynn  Stalbatjm.  at  the 

29th  AwiruAJL  Meeting  or  St  Ckoix  County 

Electkic      CooPERATrvE,      Baldwin.      Wis  . 

JUNE  8.  1967 

As  has  been  Indicated  to  you  in  the  In- 
troduction. I  am  a  WLsconsln  farm  boy.  but 
must  hasten  to  add  that  I  s;rew  \\p  c:~  the 
farm  without  the  benelt  of  electricity  It  was 
not  until  1937  that  electricity  reached  nur 
farmstead,  one-fourth  mile  off  the  main 
road. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  and  tell  you  that  the  ultimate  scur''e 
of  power  was  through  an  REA-flnanced  rc- 
operatlve,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was 


by  a  private  utility  The  fact  rertains  that 
L.ntH  REA  came  onto  the  scene  arri 
threatened  to  move  into  farm  areas  such  as 
the  one  where  I  tfr*'*  up  In  Southeastern 
Wl.sconsln,  the  private  power  companies  had 
clone  af^sclutrly  nothing  to  encourage  elec- 
trical development  in  the  rural  area^ 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  20  years 
or  more  Is  a  Ion?  time  to  remember,  the 
original  bill  which  they  wanted  to  submit 
to  us  to  run  power  to  our  place  back  in  th? 
early  1930s  wa^;  $1  300  Bear  In  mind  this  was 
Just  for  the  power  lines  to  bring  the  elec- 
tricity to  our  farm  It  did  not  m  any  way 
cover  the  cost  of  the  wlrlnt;  and  fixture  In- 
stallation nor  the  monthly  charge  for 
electrical  service.  And  those  of  you  who  have 
gr^wn  up  and  have  lived  through  the  de- 
pression days  of  the  1930'5.  I  am  sure,  will 
realize  that  91.300  was  about  one  year's 
gross  Income  from  the  average  Wisconsin 
dairy  herd   durlnst   thcjse  days 

After  the  threat  of  REA  developed  they 
agreed  to  pruvlde  our  farm  wlt.h  service  for 
a  minimum  charge  of  seven  dollars  a  moi.th 
for  three  years,  which  also  applied  agilnst 
the  electricity  we  ujed  We  in  turn  had  to 
agree  to  buy  at  least  one  of  three  major 
appliances  Seven  dollars  times  thirty-six 
months  is  about  1250  00  a  long  way  from 
their  original  $1,300  figure 

I  congratulate  you  tonight  because  you 
have  overwhelmingly  proven  that  individual 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents  can  suc- 
cessfully operate  their  own  electric  system. 
When  St.  Croix  Electric  Co-op  was  organized 
back  In  1938.  I  am  .sure  there  were  many 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  who  said  that 
this  rural  .^rea  could  never  be  electrified.  You 
have  shown  that  they  were  wrong 

Although  the  record  of  your  achievements 
In  rural  electrification  is  an  illustrious  one. 
It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  were  and  still  are  experiments, 
experiments  to  te^t  whether  individuals  can 
control  their  own  economic  welfare  in  a 
democratic  and  equitable  manner.  This  test- 
ing has  gone  on.  la  going  on — and  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on. 

An  annual  meeting,  such  as  this,  proves 
th.it  the  United  States  continues  to  oSer 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  work  to^^ether 
to  meet  a  common  need.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  of  Kite  about  the  decreasing 
importance  of  the  individual  in  today's  in- 
creasingly complex  world  of  bigness 

As  you  exercise  your  one-member,  one-vote 
rights  here  today,  you  prove  again — ^among 
other  things — that  each  Indivldunl  member 
of  this  cooperative  is  Important-  whether  he 
buys  250  or  2  500  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
a  month 

Unfortunately,  as  merger  upon  merger  con- 
centrates more  and  more  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  few-r  and  fewer  people,  hardly 
I  di^y  t;'jes  by  without  a  report  of  .some  bla- 
tant abu.se  of  power  by  the  powerful — or  as 
I  characterize  it — the  arrogance  of  bigness. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  these 

la  an  effort  to  silence  auto  safety  critic 
Ralph  Nader,  General  Motors  hlrpd  a  detec- 
•ive  Ui  pry  Into  every  facet  of  Mr  N.^der's 
\.'e.  Inoklnu;  for  some  derogatory  Incident 
with  which  he  could  be  discredited.  What 
had  Mr  Nader  done  to  warrant  such  treat- 
ment? He  had  said  that  the  Corvair  was  not 
a  safe  car.  And  so— rather  than  argue  with 
him— they  attempted  to  destroy  him  His 
right  to  express  himself  on  a  serious  problem 
wa3  not  to  be  considered.  Nor  apparently 
were  they  concerned  about  those  who  might 
be  killed  or  maimed  from  using  their  unsafe 
product. 

When  Wisconsin's  own  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  and  a  subcommittee  he  heads, 
opened  hearings  on  drug  prices  last  month, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion labeled  the  Inquiry  as  "another  inqui- 
sition" 

What  Senator  Nelson's  group  is  really  seek- 
ing Is  th^  answer  to  a  question  which  vitally 


concerns  the  health  and  pocketbook  of  every 
Individual— namely  why  does  a  patient  have 
to  pay  .1  significantly  higher  price  for  a  drug 
which  has  been  prescribed  by  its  brand  name 
than  he  wjuld  have  paid  if  the  drus  had 
been  prescribed  by  Its  generic  or  scientific 
name? 

Dr  Richard  Burack  of  the  Hrtrvard  Medical 
S.hool  has  pointed  out  that  If  a  doctor  pre- 
scribes a  drug  by  the  brand  name  of  a 
pharmaceutical  firm,  his  p.itient  may  pay 
ten  times  more  than  if  the  drug  had  been 
ordered  by  its  generic  or  scientific  name 

The  dru?  Industry,  Dr.  Burack  points  out. 
spends  at  least  $600  million  a  year  in  adver- 
tising and  sales  campaiens  directed  at  doc- 
tors Since  there  are  approximately  200,000 
prescribing  doctors  m  the  US,  the  drug 
comp.inies  are  spending  3.000  advertising 
dollars  per  year  on  each  doctor  The  effort 
pays  otT--for  the  drug  industry  90  percent 
of  the  prescriptions  written  each  year  specify 
brand  names  and  the  druggist-  -by  law— is 
not  permitted  to  use  less  expensive  substi- 
tutes 

Senator  Nelson's  Committee  also  learned 
that  city  and  county  drug-buying  agencies 
feel  the  price  squeeze  almost  as  much  as  do 
Individual  consumers.  According  to  surveys 
m:\de  by  his  Committee,  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
for  Instance,  paid  $22  60  for  1.000  units  of 
Dexedrlne-  almost  40  times  more  than  New 
York  City  palu  for  the  same  quantity  of  this 
drug.  100  units  of  an  antibiotic  cost  San 
Francisco  $25:  New  York  bought  It  for  $6.73 
Why  Is  the  differential  so  great?  Because  New 
York  City  accepts  competitive  bids  from  both 
generic  and  brand-name  manufacturers, 

Ob\lovisly,  the  Congressional  hearings  on 
drug  prunes  are  focusing  the  national  spot- 
light on  seme  facts  which  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  .^sscciation  would  prefer 
to  keep  in  the  shadows.  But  by  attempting 
to  label  It  an  "inquisition"  Big  Business— 
in  this  case,  the  Big  Drug  Biisir.es.s— is  ex- 
hibiting another  example  of  the  arrogance  of 
bigness. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Big  Busl- 
nes.s  Is  good  because  mergers  result  in  more 
efficient  operation  which,  in  turn,  benefits 
the  individual  by  lowering  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  This  "trickle-down"  theory  is 
fine  (and  I  don't  quarrel  with  it)  as  long 
as  the  cost  saving  benefits  of  big  business 
are  allowed  to  "trickle  down"  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, rather  than  being  siphoned  off  at  the 
top. 

An  Informed  public — which  really  means 
a  citizenry  which  Is  made  up  of  Informed 
Individual.? — is  our  best  defense  against  the 
arrogance  of  bigness.  But  our  sources  of 
Information  are  constantly  being  threatened 
by  Big  Business  attempts  to  pressure  and  In- 
fluence— either  directly  or  Indirectly — the 
news  media.  Recent  hearings  held  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commls.sion  re- 
vealed the  blatant  attempts  by  Big  Busi- 
ness— In  this  case,  the  big  Interm*!  iiial  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corporation — to  "man- 
age" the  news  for  Us  own  benefit 

Briefly,  here's  what  happened  L?st  De- 
cember, the  Commission,  after  only  two  days 
of  hearings,  voted  four  to  three  to  approve 
ITT's  I  application  to  merge  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bro.idciisting  Company,  which  Is  the 
country's  third  largest  radio  and  TV  network. 
The  Commission  majority  accepted  at  face 
value  the  promises  of  executives  of  both 
companies  that  ITT's  I  worldwide  int^reets— 
.some  of  them  Involving  foreign  govern- 
ments—would not  be  permitted  to  Influence 
.'KBC's  handling  of  the  news.  The  FCC  ma- 
j  >rlty  also  overrode  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice opinion  that  the  proposed  merger  raised 
questions  of  the  "possibilities  of  adverse 
effects"    on    competition. 

Wisconsin's   Senator  Gaylord   Nelson   and 

others  protested  the  FCC  action    As  a  result 

of  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  Department 

of    Justice,    further    hearings    were    held. 

At    these    hearings,    news    reporters   sub- 
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poenaed  by  the  Justice  Department  told  of 
the  relentless  pressure  and  badgering  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  by  ITT  In 
the  weeks  after  the  merger  case  was  reopened. 
.A,  United  Press  international  reporter  termed 
one  of  the  calls  to  his  editors  as  "an  obvious 
economic  threat"  in  view  of  ABC's  role  as  a 
big  customer  of  UPI's  radio  and  television 
news  reports. 

EUeen  Shanahan  of  The  New  York  Times 
testified  that  her  coverage  of  the  propKJsed 
merger  had  prompted  Ave  or  six  telephone 
calls  or  vLslU  from  ITT  officials.  One  of  them, 
the  senior  ITT  vice  president  for  public  re- 
'.itlons.  made  what  Miss  Shanahan  described 
as  "accusatory  and  nasty"  comments  about 
her  coverage  and  asked  if  she  didn't  feel 
she  had  a  responsibility  to  the  shareholders 
who  might  lose  money  as  a  result  of  what 
she  wrote. 

The  obvious  point  which  this  ITT  vice 
president  completely  ignored  Is  that,  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  Miss  Shanahan  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  general  public  to  report 
the  facts.  The  function  of  the  news  media  In 
a  free  and  democratic  society  Is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  Interests  of  stockholders  of 
^ant  corporations. 

Again  as  In  the  drug  situation  the  story 
has  a  Wisconsin  twist — again  it  Involves 
Senator  Nelson.  The  story  was  put  out  by 
these  companies  that  Gaylord  Nelson,  work- 
ing with  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  In 
the  PCC  was  praparlng  legislation  to  force 
every  newspaper  to  divest  itself  of  any  radio 
or  television  holdings  It  had.  As  Senator 
Nelson  personally  told  me  there  were  two 
things  wrong  with  the  story.  First,  he  had 
never  met  any  Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson  in  the 
FCC  and  second  he  had  never  considered  in- 
troducing such  a  bill.  Yet  this  story  was  given 
to  Wisconsin  repiorters.  among  others,  pre- 
sumably to  intimidate  our  good  Senator.  To 
quote  him:  "The  whole  thing  was  nothing 
but  a  plain  lie  by  them." 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
MODERNIZING  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  many  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
governmental  authority  and  responsi- 
bilitj'  at  tlie  State  and  local  level  and  the 
parallel  increase  in  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  development 
disrupts  the  principle  of  balance  that 
undergirds  American  federalism.  Yet,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  the  States  and  localities 
are  having  diflScuIty  in  sustaining  their 
rightful  place  in  our  federal  system  is  the 
fact  that  private  groups,  local  govern- 
ments and  especially  the  States  have 
-ailed  to  collaborate  and  come  up  with 
meaningful,  imaginative  ways  and 
means  of  adapting  local  governments  to 
the  population,  technological,  and  envi- 
ronmental changes  of  this  century. 

The  crisis  that  many  local  govern- 
ments now  confront  is  not  merely  the 
crisis  of  urban  areas  alone.  Rural  com- 
munities are  also  affected — especially 
those  whose  population  and  financial  re- 
sources are  on  the  decline.  Unless  local 
government  in  rural  and  urban  America 
can  be  revitalized,  our  economic  and  po- 
litical system  will  have  little  chance  to 
solve  urgent  public  problems  effectively, 
AH  levels  of  government  as  well  as  key 
segments  of  the  private  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety must  come  to  grips  with  this  vital 
question. 

In  this  respect.  I  invite  attention  to  a 
brief  but  imaginative  brochure  just  is- 


sued by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  entitled  "Modernizing 
Locsd  Government."  This  exceUent  sur- 
vey traces  the  origins  of  the  di£Bculties 
now  confronting  local  government,  im- 
derscores  the  difficulties  in  achieving 
necessary  reforms,  and  advances  alter- 
native courses  of  positive  action  to 
streamline  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  dlfifering  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan and  nonmetropolitan  areas  are 
treated  separately  and  suggested  State 
constitutional  amendments  and  enabling 
legislation  are  developed  to  eliminate 
any  forestalling  of  community  and  area- 
wide  action  programs  by  outmoded  State 
constitutions  and  statutes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  modernization 
approaches  recommended  in  this  bro- 
chure have  also  been  advanced  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  and  I  represent  the  Senate. 

The  national  chamber  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  foresight  in  devel- 
oping this  program  and  policy  and  I  hope 
that  State  and  local  chamber  leaders 
will  initiate  vigorous  action  to  carry  it 
out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
booklet  and  invite  particular  attention 
to  the  policy  statement  on  "Modernizing 
Local  Governments  of  General  Juris- 
diction." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  booklet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Modernizing  Local  Govebnment 

(By  the  ChEimber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  D.C.) 

FOREWORD 

A  competitive  market  economy  and  a  fed- 
eral system  of  balanced  national  state  and 
local  government,  combined  with  a  tradition 
of  social  Justice,  have  been  the  principal 
architects  of  America's  achievements.  To- 
gether, these  Institutions  have  provided  an 
environment  encouraging  individual  Initia- 
tive and  personal  and  group  action.  Together 
they  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  America's 
success  In  producing  goods  for  the  greatest 
numbers,  expanding  personal  freedoms  and 
promoting  human  dignity. 

These  Institutions  are  today  being  seriously 
challenged.  Complex  problems  caused  by 
growing  population,  dramatic  technological 
changes  and  rapid  urbanization  are  placing 
intensive  demands  on  them.  Unless  these 
problems  can  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  the  competitive  market  economy  and  a 
balanced  federal  system  of  government,  these 
institutions  could  be  significantly  altered 
and  the  environment  needed  lor  Individual 
initiative  and  personal  and  group  action 
could  be  damaged. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  a  major 
obstacle  to  solving  today's  problems  Is  in- 
sufficient action  at  the  community  level. 
And  a  prime  reason  for  this  is  local  govern- 
ment that  lacks  the  kind  of  structure  which 
permits  flexibility  to  meet  public  needs. 
Many  communities  have  failed  to  adapt 
their  local  governments  to  the  population, 
technological  and  urban  changes  of  this 
century.  Citizens  have  been  apathetic.  The 
result  has  been  to  discourage  local  action, 
to  replace  local  leadership  and  private  enter- 
prise solutions  with  increasing  dependence 
on  government  at  the  national  level.  It  is 
this  growing  reliance  on  the  federal  govern- 


ment that  could  alter  our  economic  and 
political  institutions,  and  weaken  local 
initiative  and  acton. 

Businessmen  everywhere  Increasingly  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  more  effective  ways  of 
solving  community  problems.  They  know 
that  private  enterprise  action  on  local  prob- 
lems is  necessary.  Businessmen  realize  that 
they  can  Involve  themselves  without  violat- 
ing their  responsibility  to  make  profits  and 
expand  Job  opportunities. 

As  businessmen  involve  themselves  with 
community  problems,  they  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  need  to  modernize  local 
government.  Consequently,  they  are  in  In- 
creasing numbers  committing  themselves  to 
help  create  flexible  local  governments  that 
can  be  major  instriunents  in  community 
problem  solving. 

This  publication  is  dedicated  to  that  com- 
mitment. 

WHERE    IT    BEGINS 

In  a  nation  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living,  the  broadest  educational  opportu- 
nities, the  most  sophisticated  technology 
people  have  ever  known,  we  have: 

Cities  choked  with  traffic 

Millions  of  substandard  dwellings 

Rising  crime  and  delinquency  rates 

Widespread  social  unrest 

An  enviroiunent  becoming  steadily  more 
polluted 

Vast  deteriorating  commercial  areas. 

These  problems — and  others — seem  to  defy 
traditional  approaches.  The  business  of  find- 
ing solutions  Is  taxing  the  imagination  and 
resourcefulness  of  Americans.  It  Is  Imposing 
great  demands  on  our  institutions — social, 
economic  and  political. 

The  challenge  is  heightened  by  the  price 
of  failure. 

The  nation's  future  depends  on  solving 
these  growing  twentieth  century  problems. 
The  question  is  not  "whether"  but  "how." 
Clearly,  if  solutions  are  not  found  within 
the  framework  of  balanced  private  enter- 
prise and  federal-state-local  government  ar- 
rangements, other  ways  will  be  sought.  Peo- 
ple will  not,  for  long,  tolerate  inaction  or 
failure. 

But  today,  private  enterprise  and  state 
and  local  governments  are  severely  handi- 
capped in  developing  Imaginative  solutions 
to  pressing  public  problems.  Outmoded  local 
government  structures  straitjacket  public 
flexibility  and  stifle  private  initiative.  Some 
metropolitan  areas  are  made  up  of  from  fifty 
to  several  hundred  political  subdivisions. 
Many  counties  and  cities  elbow  each  other 
abrasively.  Adequate  tax  sources  are  lacking. 
Effective  administration  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. Too  often,  states  do  not  provide  the 
technical  and  financial  help  that  local  gov- 
ernments need  and  cannot  obtain  from  any 
other  source.  State  help  is  especially  needed 
by  cities  suffering  from  growing  pains — grow- 
ing pains  heightened  by  the  influx  of  thou- 
sands of  tmdereducated,  unskilled  migrants 
and  by  the  exodus  of  middle-  and  high- 
income  leadership  to  the  suburbs.  Likewise, 
help  is  needed — and  not  always  offered — in 
rural   communities   bypassed   by   prosperity. 

Unless  local  government  is  revitalized,  our 
political  and  economic  systems,  as  we  now 
know  them,  will  have  little  chance  to  solve 
public  problems  effectively.  Governments  of 
yesteryear  must  be  remodeled  to  flt  not  only 
today's,  but  also  tomorrow's  needs. 

PREPARING    FOR    ACTION 

Action  to  Improve  government  is  not  easily 
generated.  Action  often  involves  legal  pro- 
cedures requiring  patience  and  skUl  to  fol- 
low through.  Action  must  often  overcome  the 
fear  of  change  itself.  Public  apathy  Is  often 
an  obstacle.  A  public  which  is  Irate  over  traf- 
fic congestion  may  be  placid  about  govern- 
mental inefficiency  or  incapacity  on  other 
fronts. 

Public  interest  In  streamlining  govern- 
ment will  normally  be  only  as  strong  as  the 
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public's  desire  to  satisfy  community  and  area 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  without  better 
government.  A  fir^'.  .-tep  'o  Improve  govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  identify  community  and 
area  needs  and  to  identify  governmental 
Changes  necessary  to  satisfy  them. 

To  do  this,  more  and  more  communities 
and  areas  are  en'-ering  into  programs  of 
"Total  Commun.ty  Development."  Total 
community  developmenv  .is  outlined  by  ti-.e 
National  Chamber  Lncoiir:i^es  area  ana  com- 
munity economic,  scwial  and  political  groups 
to  coordinate  action  for  community  improve- 
ment. Including  the  modernization  of  govern- 
ment. Total  commanity  development,  so  de- 
fined, can  help 

Determine  economic,  social  and  political 
goals  toward  which  the  community  and  area 
should  stnve; 

Identify  and  understand  community  and 
area  problems — including  poor  government — 
standing  in  the  way  of  these  goals. 

Determine  priorities  in  attaclclng  these 
problems; 

Obtain  public  support  and  cooperation  m 
solving  these  problems  and  In  achieving  com- 
munity and  area  goals. 

This  "total"  approach  Involves  a  systematic 
analysis  of  problems  in  which  study  teams 
Of  informed  persons  seek  out  all  available 
methods  of  solving  problems. 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  are  particu- 
larly well  fitted  to  ctto.-dmate  these  efforts 
because  of  their  broad  Interest  In  community 
affairs,  their  access  to  community  leaders  and 
the  coQslderable  human  and  physical  re- 
sources local  chambers  can  apply  to  prob- 
lem solTlng. 

Coordination  is  the  key  to  success.  Total 
community  development.  In  the  majority  of 
places,  muat  Involve  broad  community  par- 
ticipation to  succeed  Social  and  political 
groups,  in  addition  to  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, can  and  should  play  a  central  role. 

Recent  stiulles  of  local  governments  sug- 
gest several  criteria  that  can  be  used  by  In- 
dividual communities  or  groups  of  commu- 
nities In  an  area  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  their  political  machinery.  These  criteria 
caui  be  put  In  the  form  of  questions: 

1.  Are  local  governments  large  enough  In 
area  and  population  to  act  effectively  on 
community  problems  and  opportunities' 

2.  Are  they  willing  and  able  to  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue  equitably? 

3.  Are  they  willing  and  able  to  adjust 
boundaries  to  meet  changing  conditions? 

4.  Are  they  organized  to  handle  effectively 
a  variety  of  functions'' 

6.  Are  they  accessible  to  and  controllable 
by  the  people  they  serve? 

6.  Are  they  able  to  attract  qualified  public 
servants? 

"No"  answers  to  these  questions  can  mean 
serious  governmental  problems.  In  that  case, 
action  Is  needed. 

COtTBSSS    OF    ACTION    TO    MOOEBNIZE  LOCAL 
GOVEKNMENT 

Community,  state  and  national  orgsmlza- 
tlons  and  Institutions  have  done  consider- 
able research  and  developed  suggested  courses 
of  action  to  modernize  local  government. 
Some  of  these  courses  of  action  are  listed  be- 
low. They  tend  primarily  to  jjermlt  greater 
structtiral  and  financial  fiezlblllty  and  higher 
levels  of  technical  competence  In  adminis- 
tering local  governments.  Each  course  of  ac- 
tion has  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Each 
must  meet  the  test  of  political  reality  in  a 
given  community.  Sources  for  complete  in- 
formation on  all  courses  of  action  are  listed 
on  page  23.  Sources  for  reports  on  local  area 
and  state  experience  are  listed  on  page  22. 


'For  a  detailed  definition  of  Total  Com- 
munity Development." — the  "why"  and  the 
"how"  see:  A  Leader's  Guide  /or  Organiz- 
ing a  Total  Commuriity  Development  Pro- 
gram. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U  .S..  1615 
H  Street,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


The    following   modernization   approaches 
presume   that  state   laws   and  constitutions 
permit  such   courses  of   action   at   the   local 
area  level. 
For   metropolitan,  suburban,   or   rural  areas 

Metropolitan,  suburban  and  rural  area 
communities  may  elect  to 

Adopt  municipal  and  county  forms  of  gov- 
ernment best  suited  for  ,i  given  community 
and  are.i  (strong  mayor  or  council-man- 
ager i 

E.stabllsh  a  voluntary  association  of  elected 
oiflcla'.s  of  local  governments  to  promote  co- 
ordinated action  to  solve  area-wide  problems 
where  there  are  mutual  economic  develop- 
ment interests. 

Transfer  functions  between  municipalities 
and  counties  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  performance  of  specific  func- 
tions. 

Contract  with  other  local  governments  for 
the  performance  of  functions,  services  and 
Joint  enterprises  where  such  contracting  will 
better  meet  community  and  area  public 
needs. 

Use  extraterritorial  powers  to  guide  devel- 
opment outside  municipal  boundaries  and 
to  promote  sound  area-wide  governmental 
structure  and  services. 

Anne.x  unincorporated  areas  to  avoid  pro- 
liferation of  new  and  uneconomic  units  of 
government  In  urban  areas. 

Authorize  counties  to  undertake  those 
urban  activities  that  can  be  performed  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  on  a  county-wide 
basis 

Establish  an  equitable  tax  system  by  (a) 
repairing  administration  of  the  property  tax, 
and  lb)  placing  more  emphasis  on  non- 
property  tax  sources  which  coincide  to  the 
extent  possible  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
trading  and  economic  area,  and  that  can  be 
piggy-backed  as  a  supplement  to  a  state- 
wide tax. 

Invest  idle  public  funds. 

Utilize  state  government  expertise  and  en- 
forcement resources. 

For  metropolitan  areas 

Metropolitan  area  communities  may  con- 
sider further  actions  which  would; 

Establish  a  council  of  governments,  a  vol- 
untary association  of  elected  officials  of 
metropolitan  area  local  governments  to  pro- 
mote coordinated  action  to  solve  area  prob- 
lems; 

Establish  an  "urban  county"  by  enlarging 
county  responsibility  for  urban  services  In  all 
or  part  of  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Establish  state  responsibility  for  cost  and 
operation  of  certain  services,  such  as  environ- 
mental pollution  control,  water  supply  and 
specialized   crime   laboratory   facilities. 

Annex  unincorporated  territory;  consoli- 
date with  other  incorporated  units,  or  both; 

Consolidate  county  and  cities  of  an  area 
into  a  single  government  to  perform  all 
functions;  or.  consolidate  county  and  cities 
for  the  performance  of  certain  functions,  re- 
t  lining  separate  city  and  county  governments 
for  other  functions. 

Establish  a  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment wherein  area-wide  functions  are  as- 
signed to  a  "metropolitan  government."  and 
local  functions  are  performed  by  existing 
local  governments; 

Levy  an  area-wide  tax  to  underwrite  area- 
wide  functions  and  distribute  resources  to 
local    governnaeiits    un    an    equalizing    basis. 

POSSIBLE  ACTIONS  TO  MODERNIZE  TTATE  RESPON- 
SraiLrriES.  programs  and  hERVlCES  TO  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

A  community  .ind  area-wide  action  pro- 
gram to  modernize  local  government  may  re- 
veal that  certain  actions  are  Inhibited  or  fore- 
stalled by  outmoded  state  constitutions  and 
statutes 

If  these  obstacles  exist,  action  at  the  state 
level  Is  needed  Wherever  possible,  commu- 
nltif's  participating  in  such  action  may  want 


to  coordinate  their  efforts  through  state 
chiunbers  of  conimerce,  many  of  which  tire 
.ilready  involved  in  action  to  remove  ob- 
.stacles  at  the  state  level.  State  chamber 
ei^forts  often  Include  other  state-wide  or- 
ganizations with  a  stake  and  an  Interest  in 
better  state  and  l(x:al  governments. 

Suggested  constitutional  amendments 
and  en,'(bilng  legislation  needed  to  luithorlze 
and  to  help  local  government  modernization 
have  been  developed  and  are  available.  They 
deal   prlncipaiiy  with: 

Establlsiiment  of  state  gulr'clines  and 
■  'andards  for  local  government  reorganiza- 
tion and  modernization; 

Easing  of  restrictions  on  local  government 
taxing  and  borrowing  authority: 

Authorization  for  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties to  p.dopt  a  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  effective  and  efficient  pcrrnrmance; 

Authorization  lor  municipal  annexation  of 
unincorporated  areas: 

Authorization  for  Inter-local  contracting 
and  Joint  enterprises  among  local  govern- 
ments: 

Ar.thorizatlon  for  voluntary  interchange 
jf  functions  between  munlclpaUties  and 
cov.ntles; 

Authorization  for  the  creation  of  metro- 
politan area  study  commissions; 

Authorization  for  the  creation  of  metro- 
politan area  planning  bodies; 

Establishment  of  a  state  government  de- 
p.triment  of  community  affairs  to  bring  to- 
t'Pther  functions  that  aid  communities  Ic 
meeting  local  government  problems; 

Development  of  inter-local  cooperation  act* 
which  Include  authorization  to  plan,  per- 
lorm  and  finance  functions  and  services 
across  state  lines; 

Assistance  In  resolving  differences  among 
local  government  Jurisdictions. 

Complete  information  on  all  suggested 
state  constitutional  amendments  and  state 
legislation  Is  available. 

NATIONAL    LEVEL    STTPPORT   FOR    LOCAL    AREA 
GOVERNMENT     MODERNIZATION 

The  National  Chamber  federation  has  co- 
ordin.ited  with  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  the  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  National  School 
Boards  .Association,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
ml.sslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
produce  this  brochure.  Materials  and  help  on 
local  government  modernization  are  avail- 
able from  each  of  them. 

.Along  with  the  National  Chamber,  these 
other  national  organizations  emphasize  that 
decisions  and  actions  to  modernize  local  gov- 
ernment are  matters  properly  within  the 
province  of  state  and  local  area  citizens  and 
their  leaders.  They  trust  that  this  brochure 
may  provide  some  helpful  guidelines.  They 
urge  their  local  and  state  affiliates  to  work 
together  to  help  develop  and  gain  area-wide 
support  for  modernization  actions  which  are 
needed  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  National  Chamber  hopes  that  cham- 
ber leaders  and  Individual  businessmen  will 
Initiate  local  area  action  through  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  Initiate  needed  state 
action  through  state  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

HOW    TO    DO    IT 

Area  community  leaders,  through  the  co- 
ordinating efforts  of  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, may  want  to  consider  taking  the  fol- 
lowing steps    ■ 

1  Discuss  needs  for  modernizing  govern- 
ment with  a  small  number  of  leaders  of  pri- 
vate  groups  and  local  governments. 
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>  These  steps  coincide  with  those  outlined 
in  the  National  Chamber's  publication,  ^ 
Leader's  Guide  for  Organizing  a  Total  Coin- 
munity  Development  Program. 


Begin  to  Identify  community  and  area 
needs  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  modern- 
ized government. 

Identify  other  people  and  groups  who  have 
an  Interest  In  modernizing  government. 

2.  Form  a  steering  committee  of  such  peo- 
ple who  are  (a)  leaders  and  (b)  willing  to 
work  to  develop  and  guide  an  area-wide 
modernization  program. 

3.  The  steering  committee  can: 

Further  Identify  community  and  area 
needs  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  modern- 
ized government; 

Identify  broadly  the  governmental  limita- 
tions that  impede  the  fulfillment  of  these 
needs; 

Determine  committees  needed  to  study 
governmental  limitations  and  to  develop 
rneans  for  achieving  effective  local  area  gov- 
ernment; 

Establish  a  timetable  for  completing  the 
studies; 

Plan  an  area-wide  public  meeting  for  rep- 
resentatives of  area  groups. 

4.  At  area-wide  meetings  leaders  would 
consider  steering  committee's  work  and: 

Discuss  and  reach  tentative  agreement  on 
realistic  goals  for  communities  and  the  area; 

Discuss  and  further  Identify  needs  which 
modernized  government  can  help  meet; 

Further  discuss  limitations  of  local  area 
governments  for  which  study  Is  needed  and 
for  which  remedial  courses  of  action  must 
be  developed; 

Discuss  study  committees  suggested  by  the 
steering  committee; 

.\pprove  a  general  timetable  for  comple- 
tion of  studies; 

Authorize  the  steering  committee  to  coordi- 
nate the  program  and  to  name  appropriate 
study  committees. 

5.  Study  committees  should  then  organize 
ind: 

Identify  local,  area,  state  and  national  re- 
search groups  and  Individuals  that  can  be 
called  upon  as  consultants; 

Examine  needs; 

Detail  modernizing  actions  or  alternatives 
to  fulfill  needs;  propose  actions  and  how  to 
carry  them  out; 

Report  the  above  to  the  steering  com- 
mittee. 

8.  Steering  committee  can  then: 

Examine  proposals; 

Suggest  priorities  for  action; 

•Advise  administrative  heads  of  local  gov- 
ernment units  of  action  taken  and  request 
public  meetings  or  hearings  on  proposals  to 
gain  public  consensus; 

Distribute  copies  of  proposals  to  local 
groups  and  to  news  media  and  state  and 
national  legislative  representatives  for  re- 
'.lew  and  comment. 

7,  Organization  leaders  and  general  pub- 
■'■c  discuss  proposals,  seek  consensus  and  be- 
ein,  through  the  coordinating  efforts  of  the 
steering  committee,  community  and  area- 
wide  action  to  implement  agreed-on  pro- 
posals. 

NAnONAL  CHAMBER  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON 
"MODFRNIilNC  lOCSL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  CEN- 
rR^L    JfRISDICTION" 

Local  government  Is  the  responsive  "work- 
•  :.g  level"  of  our  governmental  system  and  the 

ounties.  cities,  and  other  general  political 
^."•tlties  that  comprise  It  should  each  have 
■»  large  enough  area  and  population  to  op- 
sTUe  efficiently  and  economically.  While  per- 
nilttlng  the  most  effective  citizens'  response 
through  democratic  processes,  local  govern- 
:nents   should    have    authority    to    work    co- 

peratlvely  with  their  neighboring  govern- 
■Tients  or  to  consolidate  to  meet  area-wide 
r-iblic  service  needs.  They  should  be  empow- 
ered to  raise  adequate  revenues  In  an  equlta- 
f.e  way.  Finally,  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities by  balancing  public  needs  and 
;>vallable  resources,  local  government  elected 
''Sclals  should  be  dlrectlv  accountable  to  the 
'■'j'ers. 

All  possible  actlr.n   to  reach  these  objec- 
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tlves,  under  existing  state  authorizations.  Is 
encouraged.  Where  state  authorization  for 
action  Is  needed,  state  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  state  legislation  should  be  adopted 
to: 

1.  Set  up  broad  guidelines  and  standards 
to  safeguard  the  statewide  stake  in  efficient, 
soundly  managed  local  government; 

2.  S<;rengthen  local  governments'  taxing 
and  borrowing  powers  and  powers  to  change 
their  structure  and  to  undertake  new  func- 
tions; 

3.  Encourage  local  governments  to  coor- 
dinate on  area-wide  planning,  assume  gov- 
ernmental functions  performed  by  special 
districts  or  authorities,  contract  with  each 
other  for  the  performance  of  functions,  and 
consolidate  Into  an  area-wide  government  If 
area  citizens  desire; 

4.  Provide  for  state  technical  assistance 
to  local  governments  on  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  which  the  state  had  special  ex- 
pertise when  such  assistance  Is  not  reason- 
ably and  expeditiously  available  through  or- 
dinary business  channels; 

5.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to  local 
governments  as  dictated  by  the  public  inter- 
est, including  but  not  limited  to  shared  rev- 
enues, grants-in-aid,  and  other  incentives 
for  improving  local  services  and  facilities; 

6.  Provide  that  the  policy-making  body  of  a 
city  or  county  be  elected  by  the  people;  that 
a  single  chief  executive  be  either  appointed 
by  the  policy-making  body  or  elected  by 
the  people;  and  that  all  other  officials  be  ap- 
pointive and  directly  responsible  to  the  ap- 
pointing official. 

The  foregoing  principles  relate  to  local 
school  districts,  as  well  as  other  local  govern- 
ment units.  The  role  of  local  school  districts 
Is  also  further  dealt  with  In  other  policy 
declarations. 


ARAB-ISRAEL  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  the 
importance  of  a  high  state  of  military 
readiness,  the  quality  of  leadership  and 
of  daring,  have  been  demonstrated  in 
the  pages  of  history,  it  was  done  less  than 
a  month  a  go  on  the  bleak  sands  and 
deserts  surrounding  Israel.  Now  that,  be- 
cause of  her  valor,  Israel  has  acquired  a 
position  of  strength  from  which  she  can 
negotiate.  I  believe  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned should  concentrate  on  a  construc- 
tive, sensible,  long-range  solution  that 
will  stabilize  the  area  once  and  for  all. 
I  wish  to  compliment  too,  our  President 
and  our  administration  for  their  mature 
restraint  and  wisdom  throughout  the 
crisis.  I  only  hope  the  same  qualities  will 
be  brought  to  bear  by  all  parties  to  the 
settlement. 

Most  important,  Israel  must  be  per- 
mitted to  Uve  and  thrive  in  peace  and 
security  and  be  fully  accepted  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  by  her  neighbors.  I 
believe  this,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
Israel,  but  because  Israel  has  become  a 
model  of  dynamic  civilization  and  of  cul- 
tural and  economic  development  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  nations 
which  have  recently  achieved  independ- 
ence. Personally  I  wish  there  were  more 
states  in  the  world  as  industrious,  free- 
thinking,  and  civilized  sm  Israel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  border  dispute 
resulting  from  the  war  can  only  be  re- 
solved if  Israel  herself  recognizes  that 
boundaries  are  likely  to  be  more  stable  if 
established  through  negotiation  and  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  rather  than  by  force 
alone.  Since  Israel  is  now  in  a  far 
stronger  bargaining  position  than  she 


was  before  the  conflict,  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  establish  more  viable 
borders  than  were  set  and  reset  after 
the  wars  of  1947  and  1956.  'We  also  must 
face  up  to  the  problem  that  as  a  national 
policy,  our  Grovemment  adheres  to  the 
views  that  neither  boundaries  not  gov- 
ernments can  be  changed  by  external 
force  alone. 

I  recommend  these  steps  be  taken  to 
resolve  the  remaining  problems  that  di- 
vide Israel  and  the  Arab  countries: 

1.    FACE-TO-FACE    PEACE    PARLAYS 

Through  the  United  Nations,  we 
should  insist  that  the  Arabs  sit  down 
and  negotiate  on  a  face-to-face  basis 
with  the  Israel  representatives — thereby 
securing  acknowledgment  of  Israel's  sov- 
ereignty and  very  right  to  live  as  a  na- 
tion. This  could  be  done  in  the  Middle 
East  with  a  series  of  meetings  alter- 
nately in  Israel  and  in  Arab  nations. 
Probably  the  most  propitious  place  would 
be  the  capital  of  a  neutral  nation. 

2.    REARRANGEMENT    OF    TRADITIONAL    TROtTBLK 
SPOTS 

A  real  effort  should  be  made  in  these 
negotiations  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
those  areas  which  have  proved  to  be 
volatile  and  the  source  of  friction — they 
are  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  should  be 
legally  reconstituted.  I  am  thinking  spe- 
cincally  of  the  plight  of  Israel  border 
kibbutzim  right  under  the  guns  of  Syrian 
border  guards  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Galilee;  the  Gaza  strip  where 
armed  forces  of  Israel  and  Egypt  glare 
at  each  other  and  provide  a  constant 
confrontation  which  can  lead  to  clashes; 
and  another  bad  area  would  be  a  divided 
Jerusalem. 

It  would  be  a  wise  Solomon  indeed 
who  could  wave  his  wand  of  reason  and 
bring  about  instant  correction  of  these 
longtime,  explosive  Juxtapositions  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  Arabs.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  approaches  which  could 
be  made  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  say  this  since  under  the  char- 
ter all  nations  are  equal  there,  and 
somehow  Its  dignity  and  usual  parlia- 
mentary decorum  might  create  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  building  a  durable 
peace. 

Specifically  I  would  suggest: 

Declaring  a  demilitarized  zone  for  the 
Gaza  strip  and  along  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian border  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

Relocation  of  the  Syrian  borders  east 
of  Lake  Galilee.  I  would  urge  the  bound- 
aries be  adjusted  to  follow  the  natural 
divide  of  the  ridges  and  heights  so  that 
Syrian  guards  do  not  have  to  resist  the 
constant  temptation  of  rolling  Siones  or 
even  of  firing  down  into  the  vulnerable 
Israel  kibbutzim;  perhaps  a  DMZ  could 
be  laid  along  the  dividing  hills,  policed 
by  a  United  Nations  Expeditionary 
Force— UNEF. 

Establishment  of  an  international 
status  for  Jerusalem  with  access  from 
both  Israel  and  Jordan,  as  well  as  pil- 
grims from  other  lands. 

3.    FREEDOM     OF     NAVIGATION     THROUGH     AQABA 
AND    SU)!2    CANAL 

Right  of  free  and  innocent  passage  for 
all  vessels,  including  those  of  Israel, 
should  be  provided — not  only  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  but  also  through  the 
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Suez  Canal.  There  are  simply  no  grounds 
for  denying  innocent  passage  to  any 
country — which  Is  not  a  belligerent 
enemy — through  an  international  body 
of  water,  even  If  one  country  owns  it  or 
conunands  its  entry.  Rights  should  be 
similar  to  those  granted  daily  through 
passages  such  as  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Dardanelles. 

4.    RZLATIONa    WITH    JORDAN 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  permanent. 
binational  organization  »o  be  formed  by 
Israel  and  Jordan.  Its  purpose  would  be 
to  integrate  the  Jordaniau  refugees  into 
those  two  countries,  with  financial  and 
administrative  assistance  from  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Welfare 
Agency— UNRWA— It  could  also  work  to 
resolve  the  troublesome  problem  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  and  most  difficult 
of  all.  seek  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
lands  west  of  the  Jordan.  If  deadlock 
should  ensue  In  any  of  these  discussions, 
provision  should  be  made  for  acceptance 
of  advisory  opinions  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Unless  a  close  working  relationship  us 
somehow  reached  with  at  least  one  of 
her  many  Arab  neighbors.  Israel  will 
never  have  true  peace  In  our  time.  The 
statesmen  of  both  Israel  and  Jordan 
have  right  now  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  feat  of  creative  diplomacy  that 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  all  nations. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  reported  that 
Israel's  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  has 
proposed  a  small  peace  tr«>aty  under 
which,  according  to  Time  magazine: 

Israel,  for  example,  would  give  Jordan— 
whoae  only  present  port  Is  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aqabft — an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
would  promote  a  Joint  program  of  economic 
and  social  advancement  and  a  regional  com- 
munication system  that  would  permit  rail 
and  road  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Its  Arab 
brotbera  from  Saudi   Arabia  to  Lebanon. 

I  believe  that  the  young  and  articulate 
King  Hussein  could  prove  a  key  per- 
sonality in  achieving  such  a  settlement. 
If  they  could  succeed,  this  handiwork 
could  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  many 
brave  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  innocent 
civilians,  who  fell  in  the  war 

.■5      REFTCEES 

Refugee  camps  in  the  Gaza  strip  and 
in  Lebanon  should  be  disbanded  and  an 
agreement  reached  as  to  how  the  inmates 
shoxild  be  resettled.  The  refugee  shame 
must  be  liquidated  once  and  for  all.  It 
is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  incarcer- 
ate a  million  people  for  20  years  simply 
as  pawns  in  an  international  political 
disagreement  And  here  I  must  add  that 
I  believe  this  problem  could  have  been 
resolved  by  the  Arab  nations  if  they  had 
really  desired  to  do  so 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Israel  diplo- 
mats can  handle  themselves  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  ability  and 
skill  that  General  Dayan  and  his  fighting 
forces  showed  in  the  military  arena. 
many  of  these  objectives  can  \x  achieved. 


GOVERNMENT      BILLBOARDS      AND 
HIOHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  1965  Congress  enacted  S.  2084. 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  remove  all 


billboards  from  along  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. This  measure  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
a  major  part  of  the  bcautification  pro- 
gram as  being  supervised  by  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

Today  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  developing  into  one  of 
the  worst  violators  of  this  program, 
which  was  designed  to  remove  the  bill- 
boards from  our  Nation's  highways. 

During  the  past  5  years  in  just  two 
agencies,  the  General  Service  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, our  Government  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $4 '2  million  in  the  purchase 
and  erection  of  approximately  70.000 
billboards  to  be  placed  along  our  Na- 
tions  highways  and  In  front  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  buildings.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  these  billboards  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  voters  In  the  next  election  un- 
derstand that  the  bulldinu  projects  or 
the  road  improvements  are  as  a  result  of 
the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs. 

As  if  these  70,000  billboards  were  not 
enough,  the  adminiotration  recently 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $2  million 
to  pay  for  more  billboards  for  the  use  of 
polilical  candidates 

This  greatly  expanded  use  of  bill- 
boards by  the  Johnson  adininislralion  is 
in  duect  contradiction  of  its  own  pro- 
gram to  rtmo\e  them  from  our  Nation's 
highways. 

This  contradiction  has  led  some  cynics 
to  suggest  that  the  Great  Society  will 
next  be  launching  a  new  program  to  pur- 
chase another  50.000  billboards  to  be 
used  for  the  special  purpose  of  advertis- 
ins;  to  the  American  people  the  Johnson 
administration's  violent  objection  to  bill- 
boards. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  J'.ine  7,  1967.  Mgr.cd  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Turner,  Director  of  Public  Roads,  con- 
firming that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
spent  a  minimum  of  $4,255,000  m  the  la.'^t 
5  vears  toward  the  procurement  of  a 
miiimium  of  69.000  billboards,  and  a  let- 
ter dated  June  9.  1967,  signed  by  Mr. 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr..  Administrator  of 
the  Gt-neral  Services  Administration, 
confirming  that  that  agency  ha.s  pur- 
chased 771  billboards  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween $100  to  S200  each,  to  be  erected  on 
new  construction  projects  financed  with 
Government  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CS.  Dep.^rtment  of  transporta- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, Bi-RE.AU  oi-  Public 
Roads 

Washington,  DC.  June  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J  .Williams, 
U.S.  senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  WujJams:  Your  May  16  let- 
ter to  me  requested  a  report  on  the  number 
and  cost  of  bUlboardB  that  Have  been  ordered 
or  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
during  each  of  the  past  5  years  We  have  not 
purchased  any  signs  which  are  commonly 
classed  as  billboards. 

The  second  part  of  your  request  pertains 


to  the  construction  Identlflcation  signs  whlcb 
are  placed  on  projects  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  8(f)  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1960  (PX.  8&-657.  July  u 
1960)  which  are  "on  any  project  where  ac- 
tual construction  la  In  progress  and  visible 
to  highway  users,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  erect  such  Informational  sign  or 
signs  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  IdeiiUly- 
Ing  the  project  and  the  respective  amounts 
contributed  therefor  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments." 

This  statutory  provision  Is  now  a  part  of 
the  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  114  of  Title  23, 
use.  The  Instructions  of  the  Secretary  (now 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation)  are  con- 
tained In  Public  Roads  Instructional  Memo- 
randum 20-1-64  as  supplemented  by  ( 1 1  and 
(2),  copy  of  each  enclosed. 

During  the  past  5  years  (1962-1956)  the 
following  numbers  of  Federal-aid  contracts 
were  awarded  by  the  State  highway  depar- 
ments  and  direct  Federal  contracts  awarded 
by  Public  Roads  or  other  Federal  agencies  for 
whom  Public  Roads  acts  as  engineering 
supervisor. 


Year 

Federal- a  id 
contracb 

Direct  Federal 
contracts 

Total 

1962 

1963 

1%4 

196S 

1966 

6.571 
6,7» 

6.781 

6, in 

6,490 

137 
111 

110 
164 
123 

i.m 

6,891 
6.191 
6.277 
6.*« 

Total 

32.735 

6»5 

33.38C 

Construction  Identification  signs  are  gen- 
erally furnished  and  erected,  maintained  and 
removed  by  the  construction  contractor.  The 
work  of  providing  such  signs  is  not  bid  as  a 
direct  pay  item.  The  costs  of  providing  such 
signs  Is  a  subsidiary  obligation  of  the  con- 
tr.ictor.  covered  under  other  contract  pay 
items  While  the  signs  meet  certain  general 
specifications  with  regard  to  size,  lettering. 
and  information,  there  ;u-e  variations.  Some 
are  reused  by  repainting  and  relettering  and 
some  are  fitted  with  movable  panels  by  which 
the  lettering  may  be  removed  and  replaced 
as  approprl.ite  for  the  specific  project.  .Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  only  make  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  costs  and  present  the  follow'.r.c 
ivssumptions  and  estimates: 

ASSUMITIONS    AND    ESTIMATFS 

A  minimum  of  two  signs  per  contract 
One-th:rd  of  signs  us?d  three  times  witi 
relef.erlng  of  project  and  fund  amounts  upon 
second  and  third  us.ige.  Initial  sign  coe: 
«75  00.  two  reletterinfTS  at  $30  00.  total  for 
three  usages  $105  00  Average  per  use  $35  OC 
Two-thirds  of  signs  used  one  time  only 
Initial  sign  cost  $75  00.  Including  installa- 
tion and  removal. 

Minimum   number  of   signs   In   5 
years.  69,000 

23.000  times  $35 $805,000 

46,000  times  $75.- 3.  450.  000 

Estimated  total.- 4  255,000 

We   trust   the   foregoing   provides   the  in- 
formation you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  C    TUHNER 

Director  of  Public  Roads 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington.  DC  .  June  9.  1967 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiluams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DSAB  Senator  Williams:  The  following - 
furnished  In  response  to  your  letter  of  May 
16,  1967,  requesting  Information  as  to  the 
number  of  construction  signs  erected  by  thii 
agency  at  the  sites  of  public  building  projecs 
during  each  of  the  past  five  years: 


I 
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dumber  o/  signs  erected  tlons,  aa  It  U  presenUy  conatltuted,  can  in  American  city  you  will  find  a  familiar 

Y**"-  fact  meet  the  responslblUUes  Uiat  we  impose  theme  anTiarinpni.n in  T^^  LIT^  i^ 

1962  — 100  upon  It  and  fulflU  the  hopes  and  prayers  ihat  mn^ ^,Hf,^^     ^  ^f,       ^^^  ^^*^"-  '^" 

1963  — - 129  so  many  of  ub  have  heldfor  Its  success  lor  ^°f^  without  exception,   the  struggles, 

1964  -- 218  so  many  years.  laUures,  successes,  and  growth  of  the 

1966  aia  Because  of  the  veto  power,  no  effecUve  American   city   are   accompanied   by   a 

1966 108  action  was  possible  to  prevent  the  recent  corresponding  series  of  struggles,   fail- 

war.  We  hear  it  said  often  that  it  is  better  ures,  successes,  and  ultimate  growth  of 

Total  771  to  have  people  tolklng  at  the  UJJ.  than  fight-  small  business.  Just  as  the  growth  of 

It  is  common  practice  to  erect  signs  of  this  L^f  ,°^,  tt!^t  1^*1^'  Ht^'}  ^^^^^  ^  »  K«^  America's  economy  and  industrial  might 

nature  on  all  construction  projects  whether  t  ^an  ^,^1          f^    •^'  f /^^f^*  ^eeks  and  can  be  traced  to  hundreds  of  thousanri<5 

they  are  Government  projects  or  projects  for  L«  h«.  ^  conclude  that  that  august  body  of   small    businesses     thP    .f/,r«^^?hf 

Dfivate  ownershlD  ^^  ^^^°-  Providing  a  glganttc  sounding  board  „t„„.;Jr  ^  °"Sinesses.    the    story    of    the 

'  The  signs  arrSsed  to  identify  the  project.  ^°'- *^«  dissemination  of  lies  and  distortions  ^rowto  of  most  of  our  metropolitan  areas 

They  are  of  assistance  to  suppliers  of  nite-  f^"^  untrue  propaganda  by  the  Soviet  Mln-  ^an  also  be  traced  to  these  same  roots, 

rials,  persons  seeking  employment,  and  others  'st«r  and  some  of  his  satellites.  Most  of  our   great  cities   began  small, 

having  business  at  the  project  site.  The  cost  H.t»  ,    your  attention  to  his  accusation  two  their  economy  based  almost  entirely  on 

■  Now  if  what  he  said  about  the  United  *  Particularly  good  example  of  a  great 

^^— ^— ^^— ^  States  of  America  was  true  then  I  submit  American  city  that  was  given  birth  by 

.ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    MURPHY  n„f  J^;»!^^TT^P/'f*xf *t**^'  shouKX  be  kicked  big  industry  rather  than  small  business 

AT  "RALLY  FOR  ISRAEL,"  IN  LOS  said  wal  noY°tr,^  ^hl^T-  ^'"*  '^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  y^^rs  ago  the  city  of 

ANGELES  hetTck^d^orof  tSfumLT^S  '"^^  ?i™ff  ^'^  ^'"^  "°^  «^«"  '^^'-  What  is 

Je^ITe"Sg^^ed"s^irfro°rS  ^^'^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^5   ^e'^-The"^  mo^^^^^ 

participated  in  a  rally  for  Israel  at  the  to  cooperate  m  the  plan  for  her  extinction,  house  or  plantation  alon/thiQ  ifnf ^,^f 

Hollywood  Bowl,  in  Los  Angeles.  ^  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  lesson-a  there  were  no  st?n^fir«nfh,,Sf              "^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator  dramatic  example  of  how  to  deal  effectively  tionV                 signiflcant  business  opera- 

-MuRPHYS    remarks    at    this    Important  JT"^,*^*  ^'ouWemakers  who  today  probe  and  ^he      nnP   Hnv    .n^^y^r,      ^■ 

event  be  orinted  in  the  Record  threaten  all  over  the  world  to  find  trouble  .,  \"f "   °"f   °»y    somebody    discovered 

There  being  no  oblection   the  soeech  ?°^.  """^  1,°^  ^^°''  ^^"""^  *^«y  '^^^  ig""«  *^'f*  ^}^^  ll^J^""^  °^  *^^*  mountain  was 

mere  oemg  no  ODjecuon,  tne  speech  further  conflagrations.  actually  high-grade  iron  nrp  At  fho  fr>«f 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a  small  but  gallant  and  determined  peo-  of  the  mountain,  in  Jones  VaUeywe?e 

wood  Howl  June  11,  1967)  success.  And  I  point  out  to  you  that  thev  ^"^"'dients  for  manufacturing  steel, 

■i  our  Excellency.  Governor  Reagan:  Mayor  did  not  wait  to  1^  world  opinion  decide  what  ^^«  result  of  such  a  discovery  is  ob- 

S  L  f'ienJ^^'"'"^  Dlsungulshed  Rabbis;  their  course  of  action  should  be    They  did  y^OUS.  Suddenly,  the  city  of  BirSn^ham 

I  woJ,ld  like  to  congratulate  you  all  on  this  s^'p^onTe^^UStU*'"  ™«.^^^^^^^^^            I^  dXC^S'  Jh  ^  'f°"  f  "^  '^^^  ^^^'^ 

great  meeting,   and    to   thank   you   for   the  rest    They  dS  what  h^ari  ^n  hi  h  '  ^°^,^'''  S    i?^^f  ^v^^  ^^'^°^^  overnight  growth 

privilege  of  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  knew  they  wSeTn  a  fl/ht  for  tLf  T'  ^''"^  °^    BiiTningham    into    Alabama's    most 

:t  It  seems  to  me  that  we  come  here^today  theT  Su^hrto   win    And"'they"did  ^^'^^^^^■l^^.^''  ^'^^  ^0"  ^°'  it  the  title 

not  so  much  to  celebrate  a  victory  as  to  ex-  quickly  and  decisively  ^^^^'^  ^^^^y." 

press  our  appreciation  for  what  the  nation  what  was  the  result'  ^^^  the  unusual  story  of  the  founding 

worfr          '   "^'^"^   '"■■   '''"   ^^°^^^  °^  '^^  ^''"  ^""'*  ^^«  **»^t  the  Soviet  Ambassador  ^"?  ^^pld  growth  of  Birmingham  was 

Once  again  this  cast  week  th^  J^wi.h  n^o  ***  *^^  ^""***  Nations,  who  had  prevented  "«'  particularly  magic  for  small  busi- 

Ple-as    ll    have  so  one^Lne  tSK;  Tr^nnt  f°  T'^,  ^''''  T^  °'  '°'''''  '"^  *^«  "^'^^  ^"^  ""'^^  ^'"^^  ^^^^d  an  unusual 

=entur,es-Lve  given   people   ever?wnere  I  bluff  had  been  cilJ^d'/nd  ^T^'^r^'^.T'  f™^/"'"/  '^^^  *"^  ""'  ^^^^  '^^  oppor- 

;e.aon  winch    we    must    hope    will    be    long  they  rafwheTthe  Sn Aot  tol\          "  "'''  ^"^t^  *°,."P^"  ^"^  "^^'ure  with  their 

remembered.  ^y  ran  wnen  tne  going  got  tough.  mother  city.  The  indeoendent  buslnp<:<! 

First  and  foremost,  we  suw  an  exhibition  th7s     The  fnr^.°"n/ .'''"'"''  ^^1  ''"^^'^  ^^^   Of   the   City,   however    were   Sr" 

tJrl'ZT^.r'^^  And   finally  it  has  turnedTack°whL°th/forc7s  S"rldoTac?  "^^"^^  ^  ^^^^  a^reTp'!^  in'SixS^g: 

tro"bem?k:      n"t^  'n  the  knowledge  that  they  a^eflghTanTwfth  SlX'',/"*"'^-,  "   '""'^   ^^'^^^   ^'^"^"^ 

The  threat  to  Israel  s  freedom  and  terri-  *^^  willingness  to  use  whatever  honorable  difficult    problems,    they    were    fortified 

tonal  integrity  could  never  have  materialized  ""Zm't'h  "'"T"''  ^°  Pf"«^«  '""^^  ^'S^.  W^th   unusual  zeal.   I  am  happy  to  say 

without   the   dict.itoriai    ambitions   of   Mr.  ^''^"Ithese  lessons  I  believe  we  can  And  the  that  many  of  Birmingham's  early  small 

Nasser  ar.d  the  military  assistance  promised  „^^  !^,„  1J".1  ^'V?^L^^^^^  ?^t'^  *^  ""  '*'^"*'  ^^^sinesses  have  now   "caught  up"  with 

and  given  by  the  Soviet  Union.  R°*  °"  f  ''^  the  Middle  East,  but  throughout  their  older  counterparts    and   are   nnw 

It  was  Russia  and  the  Soviet  powers  who  that  th^^.T^'"''-  Z"?.^  "«  '^.'"^  '^''""  ^°P«  booming  industries    some  iStematlon^ 

arst  contributed  to  the  gatherlne  storm  bv  f     *^®  *"""  °'  ^^^  '^^^^  settlement  will  in    cmnp     aT,7i    rv,»U,r    *u    ^^^f^atlonal 

denouncing    the    presence    of    tie    United  ^^^^"^  ^^^  ««"«  strength  and  wisdom  and  t^iifi^^5x:   ^^.  "1^"^   °thers   have   SUS- 

States  sixfh   Fleet'^and   demand?ng  T^-  'l^tennination  which  Israel  displayed  so  cour-  ^f^^^^J  the  test  of  t  me  and  remain  to- 

■Boval  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  This  ^^i^^sly  last  week.  day    perfect    examples    of    sound    small 

great  force,  you  will  recall  has  been  a  force  ®  *^™®  ^^^  ^°°^^  when  Israel  must  be  business  operations. 

to  keep  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  area  recognized  as  a  sovereign  State  by  all  na-  A  key  factor  in  the  growth  of  these 

for  many,  many  years.  "°'^-  And  the  final  peace  must  be  fair,  the  small  firms  has  been  the  assistance  eiven 

It  was  the  Soviet  Union  who,  by  a  threat-  Pfff^^'f  *  ^^  honorable,  and  It  must-by  all  them  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
ted veto  in  the  week  immediately  preceding  means— be  permanent.  ^^^^                                   "'''""^  Aommisira- 
the  outbreak  Of  war.  prevented  the  return  We  must  demand  that  It  be  so.  g^..      resnon^lhllltv    in^in^o.    o,,,* 
■0  the  Middle  East  of   the  United  NaUons  ^  ^^^^  ^o^-  small    firr^t   wf^h    finLi^^     1^^    ^''""^ 
Peacekeeping  Force                                                              small  nrms  with  financial  aid,  mana- 

And  It  was.  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  ^^"^^■~^~~  ^%\^^  guidance,   and  assistance  in  the 

rnnn^^'^  ™°''^'  support  to  the  aggressive  HOW  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN-  ^'■^}^^   °^   products   or   services   to    the 

»,  V  l!^^'  a'^t'ons  of  Nasser  and  the  United  ISTRATION    AIDS    BIRMTNr;wAA/r  Federal  Government . 

■^rab  Republic  which  precipitated  the  war.  ALA                                     BIRMINGHAM.  j^^.   pj-gsident.  I  should  like  to  cite  for 

event^      ^^^  "^  ^°  ^^^  °^*'  '^^'"^  °^  ^^^^^  ,      '  the  Senate  an  example  of  one  of  Bir- 

Th«  m,-.».      .      ^  X,.      .^  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  you  mlngham's  soundest  business  ooeration.! 

^  quesuon  is  Whether  the  united  N».  study    the   history   of   practically   any  the  Southeastern  Products  CoS     and 
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how  SBA  has  aided  that  company,  and  in 
turn  contributed  to  the  general  economy 
of  Birmingham  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Southeastern  Products  was  organized 
when  Birmingham  had  been  founded 
only  half  of  Its  present  95  years.  Open- 
ing as  a  small  downtown  shop.  South- 
eastern Products  managed  a  slow  but 
steady  growth,  even  through  times  of  na- 
tional economic  problems.  The  corpora- 
tion was  plagued  with  the  usual  prob- 
lems of  a  small  business,  however.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  was  a  simple  lack 
of  funds. 

In  1954,  the  annual  .sales  for  South- 
eastern Products  were  $250,000  and  35 
people  were  employed  At  that  time  the 
management,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Vernon  W.  Gibson.  Sr..  decided  that 
additional  growth  for  the  company  would 
require  new  facilities.  The  corporation 
had  already  reached  prominence  in  Its 
field,  particularly  In  the  Southeast,  but  it 
just  did  not  have  the  funds  necessary. 

Southeastern  applied  for.  and  received 
an  SBA  loan  in  the  amount  of  $115,000. 

From  1955-61  sales  volume  doubled  to 
one-half  million  dollars  and  employment 
rose  to  50  employees.  In  the  year  1961. 
sales  totaled  $1,119,000  with  a  new  profit 
amounting  to  $14,600  and  approximately 
$10,000  was  paid  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes. 

As  growth  continued.  Southeastern  ex- 
panded Its  outlets  to  cover  many  parts 
of  the  Nation.  In  1964.  additional  expan- 
sion was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  de- 
mands. By  this  time,  sales  amounted  to 
$1,180,000  with  a  net  profit  of  $33,500 
and  taxes  were  paid  in  the  amount  of 
$35,000. 

In  order  to  accomplish  their  expan- 
sion program,  another  SBA  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $250,000  was  applied  for  and 
granted.  Growth  has  continued  to  soar 
and  sales  are  approaching  the  $2  mil- 
lion figure.  Taxes  In  excess  of  $50,000 
will  be  paid  for  fiscal  year  1966  This  cor- 
poration Is  now  providing  employment 
for  approximately  80  people.  Like  many 
small  businesses,  this  corporation  did 
not  have  sufficient  capital  to  finance  its 
full  growth  potential. 

Financial  as.si.stance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  provided 
this  vital  ingredient  and  helped  the 
Southeastern  Products  Corp.  to  take  Its 
place  among  the  leaders  in  its  field. 

The  story  of  Southeastern  Products 
is  not  unique  to  Birmingham  nor  to  any 
city  in  the  United  Stetes.  Through  my 
work  with  small  businesses  and  their 
problems  down  through  the  years,  I  have 
seen  countless  examples  of  how  SBA  aids 
our  business  communities  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country. 

Recently,  in  his  proclamation  of  Small 
Business  Week,  the  President  stated : 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  contrlbu- 
tlona  m&de  by  our  4.8  million  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  Insure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  vital  place  In  our  society. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this 
recognition  of  the  Nation  s  .small  busi- 
ness community. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  Job  which  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Bernard  L.  Boutin  is  doing  with 


his  agency  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Pre.sldent. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama,  from  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  through  r>ccember  31. 
1966,  the  SBA  ha.s  granted  a  total  of  392 
business  loans  amounting  to  $18,539,000. 
In  the  .same  period  SBA  granted  11  com- 
munity development  loans  totaling  $1.- 
673,000, 

The  Small  Bu.siness  Administration  is 
.setting  a  fine  example  of  how  Federal 
agencies  can  work  clo.sely  with  local  busi- 
nessmen In  the  wi.se  investment  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  provide  new  jobs 
and  in  expanding  local  economy. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama  alone,  the 
regional  SBA  oftke  has  approved  more 
than  .58  miUlon  in  .small  business  loans 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  confident  that 
there  will  be  many  more  success  stories 
similar  to  that  of  Southeastern  Products, 
not  only  in  Alabama  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  thanks  to  the  work  of  SBA 


CANADLAN  BROADCASTING  COR- 
PORATION PROVIDES  FILM  OF 
UNIVERSITY'  OF  WYOMING - 
MOSCOW  UNU'ERSITY  DEBATE 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  means  to  thank  publicly 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion— particularly  its  executives.  Mr. 
Gordon  CulUngham.  oi  CBC's  Washing- 
ton ofiice.  and  Mr  Ilimh  Salmon,  export 
sales  manager.  Toronto.  Canada — who. 
in  cooperation  with  efforts  by  my  ofiice. 
have  made  available  to  the  University 
of  Wyoming  a  splendid  film  .showing 
collegiate  tournament  debate  between 
Moscow  and  Wyoming  students  at  York 
University. 

On  April  1,  University  of  Wyoming 
students  Patrick  Hacker,  of  Rock 
Springs,  and  Mike  Anselini.  of  Chey- 
enne, were  a  part  of  a  team  of  students 
from  eight  US.  universities  who.  by  pre- 
vailing over  their  Canadian  counter- 
parts, won  the  privilege  of  debating 
Moscow  University  students  on  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  US.  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

For  political  reasons,  no  winner  in  this 
debate  was  announced;  but  most  observ- 
ers who  were  either  on  hand  or  who 
.saw  the  film  of  the  debate  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming students  definitely  bettered  their 
Moscow  counterparts  on  all  of  the  sal- 
ient issues  involved  in  the  debate. 

My  office  was  successful  in  securing 
a  copy  of  the  film  for  showing  on  a 
noncommercial  basis  over  several  Wyo- 
ming television  stations,  and  I  am 
pleased  now.  as  is  tlie  University  of 
Wyoming,  that  the  90-minute  film  will 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  film  archives 
of  Wyoming's  State  university,  through 
the  kindness  and  consideration  of  the 
Canadian   Broadcasting  Corporation. 


crime  Insurance  protection  corporation 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  we 
heard  from  witnesses  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  whose  testimony 
bore  stark  witness  to  endemic  fear  and 
endemic  crime  in  this  city. 

The  committee  hearings  also  produced 
suggestions  on  what  additional  steps 
private  citizens  might  take  to  help  re- 
duce this  onslaught  of  crime  and,  in  so 
doing,  help  reduce  the  costs  of  criminal 
activity  to  the  community. 

One  such  suggestion  was  wider  use  of 
radio-equipped  civilian  automobiles  to 
a.sslst  the  police.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  sent  one  of  its  able  staff 
members,  Tim  Ford,  to  participate  in 
di.scu.ssions  on  the  establishment  of  such 
a  volunteer  force.  So  it  is  with  some 
pleasure  that  I  note  that  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  reveals  that  efforts 
have  launched  in  this  direction. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  article  entitled  "Privat* 
Vehicles  Aid  Police,"  from  the  June  28 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRrvATE  Vehicles  Aid  Police 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  yes- 
terday formally  enlisted  the  help  of  4O00 
radio-equipped  volunteer  vehicles  to  help 
In  its  war  on  cnnie. 

Part  of  a  crln-.e-flghting  campaign  backed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Tr;(de's  Committee  to  Reduce  Crime — NOW, 
the  participating  vehicles  include  taxi  cabs, 
Pepco  trucks  and  other  privately-owned  ve- 
hicle.'. 

The  original  campaign,  called  the  Com- 
munity Radio  Watch  Program,  began  sev- 
eral months  ago  with  a  few  large  fleet  own- 
ers p.irtlclpatlng  on  an  lnform.il  basis. 

Chief  of  Police  John  B.  Lavton  hopes  the 
program  launched  yesterday  will  enlist  many 
more  business  fleet  owners. 

Drivers  Joining  in  the  campaign  will  be 
ijlven  brochures  prepared  by  a  radio  manu- 
facturer outlining  their  mission.  It  consist* 
ni.iinly  nf  looicing  for  unusual  occurrences 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
lif  the  police  If  a  driver  sees  such  a  situation, 
he  will  tell  his  own  dispatcher,  who  will  re- 
lay the  information  to  police  headquarters 

Police  said  they  hope  eventually  to  use 
priviite  vehicles  equipped  with  two-way  ra- 
dios In  the  program. 

Alre.ody.  Layton  said,  the  Informal  watch 
has  helped  apprehend  a  nimiber  of  pune 
snatchers. 

He  hailed  the  program  as  a  ■'significant  .id- 
ditlon  to  existing  law  enforcement  re- 
sources," but  stressed  It  could  also  be  of 
value  In  alerting  police  to  non-crlmlna! 
emergencies.  Layton  said,  for  example,  that 
traffic  Jams  can  often  be  minimized  If  police 
are  alerted  quickly  to  their  formation. 
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PRIVATE  VEHICLES  AID  POLICE 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Small  Business  Conunittee.  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  In 
connection  with  my  bill  S.  1484,  which 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 


PUBLISHER  PRAISES  REA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tions In  Missouri  sponsored  a  trip  to 
Washington  for  some  105  essay  contest 
winners,  all  high  school  students.  While 
they  were  here,  these  fine  young  people 
and  their  sponsoi-s  arranged  a  dinner  at 


which  members  of  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
these  fine  young  people. 

The  speaker  at  that  dinner  was  Mr. 
Oliver  B.  Ferguson,  publisher  of  the 
predericktown.  Mo.,  Democrat-News, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
tion, and  just  recently  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  talk  presented  some  of 
his  thoughts  about  the  importance  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  program  and  the 
need  for  keeping  the  REA  sytems  alive 
and  strong,  serving  their  areas  In  Mis- 
souri and  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  I  Am  for  the  RBIA 

Back  in  little  Fredericktown.  Mo.  we  keep 
hearing  of  "credibility  gape"  In  the  nation's 
capital  and  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  credibility  gap  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  regard  to  Rural  Electrification. 
For  20  years,  my  newspaper  has  fought  for 
and  editorialized  about  REA  and  I  expect 
to  continue  this  fight  to  extend  and  expand 
your  program. 

We  Missourians  believe  the  story  of  Rural 
Electrification  and  I  want  to  recount  to  you 
three  testimonials,  brief  though  they  may 
be,  to  indicate  to  you  just  how  strong  Mis- 
souri editors  believe  in  rural  electrification. 

From  north  Missouri.  Joe  Snyder  of  the 
Gallatin  Democrat  and  North  Missourlan,  has 
this  to  say: 

"I  believe  in  a  prosperous  rural  America, 
and  the  rural  electrification  program  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  keeping  It  up  to 
the  level  it  Is  today.  Most  rural  areas,  how- 
ever, still  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion economically  and  socially.  Now.  that 
much  of  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  REA 
is  completed,  I  would  like  to  see  REA  battle 
for  a  rei.ewed  and  revitalized  rural  Amer- 
ica through  a  program  of  industrial  and  so- 
cial development.  Certainly  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  fupport  .such  projects  and  wltli- 
m  the  p.-esent  Ir.'.mework  of  their  organiza- 
tion, both  nationally  and  at  the  gr.^ss  roots 
level,  there  must  be  the  machinery  for  such 
activity." 

This  was  trom  north  Missouri  from  a 
competent  and  bnght-eyed  editor.  From  the 
south  comes  a  message  from  Charles  Blan- 
ton,  Jr.  In  the  cotton  country.  Mr.  Blanton 
is  publisher  of  the  Slkeston,  Mo.  Dally 
Standard. 

He  says,  editorially:  "It  Is  this  editor's 
sincere  belief  that  the  rural  are.is  of  the 
L'nlted  St:ites  would  still  be  in  darkness 
without  the  competent,  efficient  and  popular 
operations  cf  the  Rural  ElectrifioiiUon  Ad- 
ministration. The  Scott-New  Madrid-Mls- 
si.<«lppl  Cooperative  which  operates  in  our 
territory  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  In 
bringing  light  asid  power  to  the  farmers  In 
their  territory  and  their  maintenance  and 
service  has  not.  to  my  knowledge,  received 
a  single  complaint." 

Prom  the  south  let's  move  to  central  Mis- 
souri where  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State 
of  Missouri,  James  Klrkpatrlck,  publishes 
the  Windsor,  Mo.  Review.  He  notes: 

"REA  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  farm  area 
around  my  home  town  of  Windsor.  Besides 
the  obvious  benefits  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience in  the  f.irm  home.  REA  is  a  stimulant 
to  business  in  town,  particularly  to  the  sale 
of  elecuical  appliances  and  fixtures,  but  also 
*o  such  everyday  items  of  home  improve- 
tnent.  The  REA  farmer  is  a  better  consumer 
*1W  a  better  customer  than  his  predeces- 
sor of  the  coal  oil  lamp  era." 

We've  darned  near  been  around  Missouri 


but  I  want  to  take  you  to  the  bill  country 
around  Fredericktown.  Missouri.  I  have  Just 
passed  my  50tb  birthday  but  I'm  old  enough 
to  remember  the  days  when  it  was  a  lark  to 
go  with  my  father  to  his  timber  lands  and 
stay  for  a  meal  at  some  timber  cutter's 
home.  He  had  no  appliances,  no  conveniences 
and  If  he  operated  a  small  farm  to  supple- 
ment his  Income,  bis  work  was  done  with- 
out power  of  any  sort  and  the  children  were 
barely  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  light 
and  power.  Today  Is  a  different  matter.  I  still 
visit  the  homes  of  timber  cutters.  Refrigera- 
tors, deep  freezers,  electric  razors,  televisions, 
radios,  dish  washers,  dryers  and  a  myriad  of 
other  appliances  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Just  such  vlalts  explain  to  me  the  differ- 
ence of  pre-REA  days  and  the  present  power 
uses  available.  I  recently  asked  an  appliance 
dealer.  In  preparation  for  this  little  talk, 
what  he  thought  might  be  the  variance  in 
his  business  In  the  past  25  years  because  of 
REA.  An  old  timer  In  the  business,  he  said 
that  although  competition  had  Increased,  he 
still  felt  that  he  had  a  50%  Increase  In  vol- 
ume because  of  the  rural  market — a  market 
caused  solely  by  Riu-al  Electrification . 

Let's  assume  then  that  we're  all  In  favor  of 
REA — what  are  we  to  do  In  the  future  toward 
the  financing  of  future  developments? 

I  think  It  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
subject  that  back  In  the  1930's  when  REA 
was  created,  the  cities  In  our  state  were 
100 '"o  served  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  con- 
cluded that  the  job  of  the  Investor-owned 
companies,  nor  the  municipal  systems,  was 
complete. 

It  has  been  said  that  rural  America  is  now 
98'!:  served.  The  big  job  Is  not  completing 
service  to  the  other  2%  but  It  Is  keeping  up 
with  the  tremendous  growing  demand  for 
electric  service.  A  person  with  a  crystal  radio 
set  can  receive  programs  but  the  advance 
of  technology  would  leave  the  crystal  set  very 
undesirable  today,  even  though  you  could 
say  he  has  radio  service. 

Farmers  have  service  to  their  farms  but 
today  are  demanding  3-phase  service,  which 
is  the  new  challenge  before  the  electric  co- 
operatives m  the  Immediate  future.  Farms 
have  become  fewer  but  much  larger  In  size 
and  much  more  complex  In  their  mechanics. 
Furnishing  3-phase  power  will  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking  but  on  the  other  hand 
its  value  will  far  overshadow  the  Invest- 
ment cost. 

When  one  adds  to  the  3-phase  program  the 
continuing  need  to  up-rate  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  replace  the  outmoded,  we  add  to  the 
capital  requirements  of  all  electric  coopera- 
tives. The  replacement  of  poles  is  a  program 
which  is  now  facing  every  cooperative  In  the 
state  of  Missouri.  I  know  that  this  Is  partic- 
ul  irly  true  at  the  Black  River  Electric  Co- 
operative which  serves  14  counties  In  my  area. 

There  are  nearly  two  million  poles  on  the 
rural  electric  lines  In  Missouri.  Their  cost 
is  almost  double  today,  as  will  be  the  labor 
and  equipment  charges,  over  the  time  when 
they  were  Initially  put  In  place. 

Many  of  these  poles  are  going  out  prema- 
turely, I'm  told,  because  of  poor  treating  prac- 
tives  immediately  following  World  War  n. 
They  are  not  only  a  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
men  climbing  the  poles,  their  replacement  Is 
essential  In  maintaining  electric  service  to 
the  consumer  during  periods  of  Ice  and  other 
weather  hazards. 

The  state  of  Missouri  Is  unique  In  that 
every  distribution  cooperative,  except  one, 
receives  Its  wholesale  energy  from  a  coopera- 
tive power  supplier.  Each  of  these  power  sup- 
pliers Is  inter-connected  and  the  entire  co- 
operative transmission  and  generation  sys- 
tem inter-connected  with  all  of  the  Investor- 
owned  utilities  In  the  state  and  many  of  the 
municipal  systems. 

Each  segment  of  our  electric  Industry  In 
Missouri  Is  dependent  upon  the  other  to  pro- 
vide Its  share  of  the  state's  total  electric 


energy  requirements — on  time  and  In  suffi- 
cient cajmclty. 

Technologically,  there  is  harmony  In  the 
electric  Industry  In  the  state.  For  the  co- 
operatives to  continue  to  hold  up  their  end 
of  the  electric  future  of  Missouri,  a  supple- 
mental source  of  financing  must  be  available 
with  funds  on  time. 

The  time  element,  of  course,  is  very  im- 
portant. The  Associated  Electric  Coopveratlve, 
headquarters  In  Springfield,  Mo.  laid  Its  plans 
and  let  Its  bids  sufficiently  in  advance  for 
the  addition  of  the  250  megawatt  unit.  The 
time  schedule  called  for  loan  funds  to  be 
available  June  30,  1966  (the  close  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  year ) . 

During  that  fiscal  year,  however,  the  funds 
were  not  available  to  the  REA  administrator 
to  make  this  loan — it  was  delayed  a  number 
of  weeks  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  Failure  to 
meet  schedule  required  AEC  to  seek  other 
bids  which  will  result  In  Missouri  consumers 
paying  several  million  dollars  more  for  the 
same  equipment  merely  because  funds  were 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  on 
time. 

AH  of  these  reasons  lend  strong  credence 
to  the  advisability  of  passing  a  supplemental 
financing  bill  such  as  HR  1400. 

I've  read  some  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
baloney  which  claims  the  REA  co-ops  borrow 
money  at  2Tc  and  then  run  down  to  the  bank 
and  re-invest  it  at  double  that  rate.  Now, 
I'm  vice-president  of  the  Bank  at  Frederick- 
town  and  If  these  claims  were  true  I'd  sure 
like  some  of  those  deposits.  But  the  facts  are 
twisted.  They  just  can't  do  that. 

While  on  the  banking  subject,  it's  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  the  REA  co-ops  are  head- 
quartered, generally,  in  our  smaller  towns, 
like  Fredericktown.  They  do  their  banking 
at  home  and  are  substantial  depositors  in 
our  smaller  banks.  In  many  cases,  they  are 
the  largest  depositor  and  business  In  the 
area.  The  40-odd  employees  of  Black  River 
Electric  Cooperative  In  Fredericktown  con- 
stitute a  small  industry  for  our  town  of 
4,000  people. 

When  all  the  co-ops  in  Missouri  are  put 
together — they  constitute  the  third  largest 
power  supplier  in  the  state.  The  co-ops  do 
all  their  banking  out  of  48  headquarters  In 
48  towns  and  have  deposits  in  some  100 
banks.  I  suspect  that  many  banking  Interests 
are  represented  here  today  and  that  your 
banks  contain  REA  monies. 

My  strong  enthusiasm  for  Rural  Electri- 
fication, Is,  I  must  admit,  also  selfish.  My 
printing  plant  does  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  with  Black  River  Electric 
CooperatI\'«,  The  same  holds  true  in  Mexico, 
at  Fulton  and  other  Missouri  towns  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Cars,  tires,  trucks, 
batteries — all  are  purchased  in  these  towns 
and  add  up  to  vital  business  for  the 
communities. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  for  every  dollar 
Invested  In  a  rural  area  electric  cooperative — 
four  dollars  have  been  spent  locally  on  wir- 
ing, appliances  and  electrically  operated 
equipment.  This  means  that  In  Missouri  the 
rural  electric  co-ops  have  generated  a  billion 
and  half  dollars  worth  of  business. 

Many  of  the  managers  and  key  employees 
of  the  co-ops  have  contributed  considerably 
to  civic  endeavors  as  Is  the  case  In  Fred- 
ericktown where  Ken  Hill,  manager.  Is  song 
leader  in  his  church,  vice-president  of 
Rotary  Club,  Scoutmaster  and  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  many  committees.  The  assistant  man- 
ager is  a  school  director,  church  leader  and 
also  a  vital  cog  In  our  community. 

I'd  like  to  draw  on  another  personal  ex- 
perience. 

As  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  I  know  that 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  co-ops  have  un- 
derwritten their  share  of  electrification  re- 
search at  M.U.  At  persent,  this  Is  an  $18,000 
project  which  has  developed  engineering 
practices  which  have  meant  more  efficient 
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use  ol  electricity  (or  better  living  condUioas 
This  program  also  allows  the  University  to 
have  a  better  and  bigger  Ag-Englneerlng 
staff.  Dr.  Ken  McFate  Is  recognized  nation- 
ally as  an  authority  in  his  field  and  his  serv- 
ices are  made  possible  through  this  co-op 
supported  program. 

My  wife  likes  to  tell  about  the  editor  who 
died  and  a  sympathizing  frlerid  told  the 
widow:  "You  husband  waa  a  man  of  excellent 
quaUtlM."  "Tea,"  she  replied,  "he  waa  a  good 
man.  Ereryone  says  so  but  I  wasn't  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  man — you  see,  he  was  a 
newspaper  editor." 

The  point  Is  this— everyone  says  RE  A  Is 
great  but  the  people  of  the  metropolitan 
center*,  at  least  most  of  them,  are  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  REA  Our  Missouri 
Senators  and  Congressmen  know,  and  repre- 
sent people  who  sing  the  blessings  of  RE.\ 
We're  going  to  have  to  rely  on  them  to  tei: 
the  story  to  their  counterparts  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 

We  need  a  great  emphasis  to  take  the  suc- 
cess story  of  RE.\  away  from  the  "has  been" 
and  project  It  In-o  "Is"  and  "will  be"  tenses 

The  only  relief  from  our  problems  of  high- 
rise  and  urban  sprawl— from  conge.stlon  and 
smog — He  In  the  yet-to-be-developed  rural 
communities  and  areas  They  must  be  kept 
lively  and  prosperous  and  this  end  will  not 
be  well  served  without  healthy,  thriving  rural 
electric  cooperatives 

And.  U  rural  electrification  la  to  continue 
virile  aiid  vigorous  and  modern — then  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  vehicle  for  obtaining 
the  capital  to  do  their  Job  In  sufBclent  quan- 
tity and  ahead  of  deadline  This  Is  called. 
I'm  told.  Supplemental  Financing 

It  has  been  !i  pleasure  for  me  to  sin?  the 
praises  of  Rural  Elertr'.acatlon  b'-cau.se  It 
has  meant  so  much  to  my  own  rural  com- 
munity. I  hope  that  our  Congress  will  allow 
It  to  keep  pace  with  the  future  demand.s 


INDIVroUAL  SUCCESS  IN  AMERICA. 
STTLL  UNLIMITED 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  much  l.s 
said  today  concernlnE:  tho  inequality  of 
the  American  sy.stem— the  undemocrat- 
ic nature  of  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. 

We  are  told  that  the  day  of  the  Hora- 
tio Alger  "rags-to-riches"  .'Juccess  story 
is  gone — that  today  "them  that  Bots — 
gets." 

Then,  too.  there  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  American  youth  Is  soft — that  the 
young  people  of  our  country  have  de- 
generated Into  a  drug-happy.  Irrespon- 
sible existence 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  our  American  democracy  offers  the 
best  opportunity  to  each  individual — 
that  the  possibilities  for  success  here  in 
America  are  still  great — that  our  coun- 
try's youth,  in  spite  of  the  coverage  given 
by  the  press,  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been. 

My  beliefs  were  reaffirmed  by  an  arti- 
cle In  Time  magazine  for  the  week  of 
June  30.  The  article  concerned  Joe  Scr- 
rentino.  son  of  a  New  York  City  Sani- 
tation Department  street  sweeper,  who 
at  the  age  of  20  "had  flunked  out  of  high 
^hool  four  times,  had  been  booted  out 
of  the  Marines  and  had  lost  30  Jobs." 

But  then  one  day  Joe,  a  veteran  of 
more  than  100  street  fights,  changed.  He 
went  back  to  high  school,  graduated 
"magna  cum  laude"  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  went 
back  to  the  Marine  Corps  where  he  "be- 
came platoon  leader,  highest  scorer  In 
athletic  competion,"  and  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge.  This  month  Joe 
was  valedictorian  of  the  Harvard  Law 


Schix)l   In  his  address  lu  the  cuinmence- 
ment  audience  he  said : 

Do  not  look  for  love,  tragedy  or  trauma  to 
explain  this  change.  It  was  simply  resolution 
from  within — In  America  such  things  are 
possible. 

Later  Jje  pointed  out  to  a  Time  cor- 
respondent; 

Many  people  say  the  U  S.  system  Is  a 
fraud.  But  this  country  Is  fair  and  generous. 
It  comes  closest  to  satisfying  man's  Ideals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STrDc.NfTS:  The  Dropodt  Who  Made  Good 
Joe  Sorrentlno  has  25  scats  on  his  hands 
to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  street 
lighters  that  Br<x>klyns  tough  Port  Hamilton 
neighborhood  ever  had  By  the  time  he  was 
20.  he  had  flunked  out  of  high  school  four 
times  had  t)een  booted  out  of  the  Marines 
<ind  had  lost  30  Jobs  That  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  month  Joe  Sorrentlno,  now  30,  waa 
vjJedictorian  of  Harvard  Law  School.  "It 
has  been  a  long  Journey  to  this  honor,"  he 
told  the  commencement  audience.  In  what 
was  almost  certainly  the  yeaj's  most  moving 
gr.iduatlon  address,  'and  not  what  social 
scientists   would  have  predicted." 

His  father  waa  a  New  York  City  Sanitation 
Department  street  sweeper  who  never  went 
beyond  the  second  grade.  The  second  oldest 
of  seven  children,  Joe  always  wanted  to  be 
"an  achiever."  and  In  F'ort  Hamilton,  an 
achiever  had  to  be  handy  with  his  fists.  A 
veteran  of  more  than  100  rumbles,  Joe  was 
put  on  probation  by  a  Juvenile  court  after 
one  particularly  bloody  street  fight.  "When 
I  was  In  my  ftrst  year,  I  failed  out  of  Port 
Hamilton  High  .School  in  Brooklyn."  he  said 
:n  his  address  "Not  long  after,  I  enrolled  In 
Bay  Ridge  High  School  at  night  I  failed 
there  also  I  tried  a  third  time  at  B.^y  Ridge, 
but  could  not  List  the  term  Then  I  .ittended 
Washington  Irving  at  night,  and  again  could 
not  finish." 

TIHED    or    RESPONsrSILrTY 

At  14,  Joe  Sorrentlno  began  trying  his  hand 
at  vaj-lous  Jobs,  achieving  "a  record  of  dis- 
tinction for  falling  which  even  aurpaeeed  my 
scholastic  career"  On  his  first  day  of  work 
at  a  bleach  factory,  "X  attempted  to  carry 
ten  gallons  of  bleach  to  a  truck  we  were  load- 
ing. We  lost  all  ten  At  16.  I  worked  In  a 
sweater  factory,  where  I  h.id  the  embarrass- 
ing exp>erlence  of  being  awakened  from  a  nap 
by  the  president  of  the  compkany."  He  failed 
.ts  a  longshoreman.  "My  next  opportunity 
cam"?  through  a  furniture  company's  ad  In 
the  New  York  Times  'Want  ambitious  young 
man  who  seeks  responsibility.'  After  a  month 
of  aligning  wheels  of  teacarts.  I  got  tired  of 
responsibility  " 

Joe  waa  briefly  with  a  Wall  Street  firm — as 
a  messenger.  At  a  shoe  factory,  his  Job  was 
so  lowly  that  "even  the  office  girls  wanted 
me  to  address  them  by  their  last  names." 
He  even  worked  for  20th  Century-Pox.  where 
he  sent  complimentary  tickets  for  premieres 
to  dignitaries.  "I  now  would  like  to  apolo- 
i^lze  to  former  Mayor  Wagner,"  said  Joe. 
"whoee  ticket  I  gave  to  my  grandmother." 

At  18,  Joe  enlisted  In  the  Marines,  but 
could  not  stand  the  discipline  and  "rebelled, 
fighting  with  recruits,  rioting  In  the  mess 
hall,  trying  to  run  away  through  the  swamps 
of  Parrls  Island"  boot  camp.  Judged  an  In- 
corrigible, he  Wivs  sent  packing  with  a  gen- 
eral discharge  Back  In  Brooklyn,  he  waa  a 
hero  to  his  old  street-gang  buddies.  But 
somehow  within  himself  Joe  felt  ashamed. 
At  20,  he  came  to  realize  that  "my  only 
chance  for  a  better  life  wais  through  edu- 
cation "  So  he  went  back  to  high  school,  for 
the  fifth  time,  at  night,  working  days  In  a 
supermarket    Mter  two  years,  he  graduated 


from    Erasmus    Hall    High    School    with   tbe 
highest  average  In  the  night  school's  history 

BLEMISH     ON    THB    RXCORO 

Despite  only  fair  college-board  results,  hla 
grades  won  him  admission  to  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  At  first,  Sor- 
rentlno felt  he  had  nothing  In  common  with 
the  sun-tanned  college  youths  who  "talked 
about  summer  vacations,  beach  parties, 
things  I  knew  nothing  about."  But  he  stuck 
it  out  and  in  his  senior  year,  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  body.  After  grad- 
uating magna  cum  laude,  Joe  went  back 
into  the  Marine  Corps  for  two  years,  feeling 
that  "I  had  a  blemish  on  my  record  and 
wanted  to  m»ke  up  for  that."  He  did.  "Thlj 
time  I  became  platoon  leader,  highest  scorer 
In  athletic  competition  and  changed  my 
general  to  an  honorable  discharge." 

As  Harvard  Law's  valedictorian.  Joe  Sor- 
rentlno has  received  several  offers  to  work 
for  major  U.S.  law  firms.  Instead,  he  wanti 
to  serve  a  term  as  an  assistant  U.S.  or  state 
attorney  In  California.  Concluding  his  vale- 
dictory address.  Joe  said:  "Do  not  look  for 
love,  tragedy  or  tratima  to  explain  thU 
change.  It  was  simply  resolution  from  with- 
in"— and,  he  added,  proof  that  "In  America 
such  things  are  possible."  As  he  told  a  Time 
correspondent  last  week,  while  studying  for 
the  California  bar  exam:  "Many  people  »j 
the  US  system  Is  a  fraud.  But  this  country 
la  fair  and  generous.  It  comes  closest  to 
satisfying  man's  Ideals." 
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RADIATION  DANGER  MOUNTS  IN 
ARCTIC 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent report  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  shows  radical  and  upward 
changes  in  the  rates  of  Ingestion  of 
cesium- 137  by  certain  groups  of  Alaska 
natives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  written  to  me  on  June  15,  1967, 
by  Dr.  C.  L.  Dunham,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enesct  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  June  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  E.  L.  BARTLrrr, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartxett:  The  results  of  tlw 
latest  measurements  of  137Cs  body  burdeni 
of  Alaskan  natives  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  Arctic 
Village  and  Ambler  obtained  during  tltf 
period  April  2&-May  3,  1967,  are  as  follows: 


Location 

Adults 

137CS  (nanocuritt) 

Meand:SE 

Ranfi 

210-12* 

36 
13 

27 

560±41 

Arctic  Village 

450^61 
830  ±74 

230- « 

Amblar 

170-lSJC 

A  toUl  of  168  residents  of  the  three  vil- 
lages were  measured,  Including  several  non- 
natives  at  Ambler. 

Compared  to  those  obtained  In  Februsry 
1967.  current  values  are  240  percent  hlghw 
at  Arctic  Village.  10  percent  higher  at  Anak- 
tuvuk Pass  and  unchanged  at  Ambler.  Tb' 
sharp  Increase  at  Arctic  Village  resulted 
from  the  Importation  of  several  caribou  from 
Settles  during  March,  follovrtng  nearly  »!» 
months  of  no  caribou  and  very  little  other 
game  In  the  people's  diet.  Current  valuea 
are  about  the  same  as  those  obtained  In  earlj 
October  1966.  A  short-term  decrease  Is  «*• 
pected  until  the  caribou  migration  brlnga  » 
fresh  supply  of  animals  within  hunting 
range  of  the  village  (about  now).  Resident* 


have  been  utilizing  a  few  caribou  from  the 
iietrby  winter  ranges  and  are  now  starting 
the  annual  increase  observed  In  previous 
jurveys.  The  Ambler  residents  are  at  their 
geasonal  r"»^'^rniiTn  and  should  shortly  begin 
to  decrease  In  137Cs  content  as  they  change 
their  diet  from  caribou  to  fish  and  other 
game  of  lower  137Cs  concentration. 

It  Is  planned  to  measure  the  137Cb  body 
burdens  at  the  three  locations  again  during 
late  July-early  August. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  L.  Dunham, 
M.D.,  Director, 
Division  of  Biology  <fe  Medicine. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sur- 
veys have  been  made  in  three  Eskimo 
villages:  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  a  village  In 
the  Brooks  Range  approximately  equi- 
distant from  Fairbanks  and  Point  Bar- 
row; Ambler,  some  200  miles  to  the 
west;  and  Arctic  Village,  some  200  miles 
to  the  east. 

The  137-cesium  body  burdens  of  na- 
tives of  Arctic  Village  display  a  240-per- 
cent increase  over  figures  obtained  in 
February.  The  mean  level  for  the  popu- 
lation there  was  190  nanocuries;  now  it 
is  450. 

Rgures  for  Anaktuvuk  Pass  have  re- 
mained consistently  higher.  The  present 
mean  level  is  560  nanocuries,  and  figures 
from  last  year  suggest  that  with  seasonal 
variations  this  figure  is  likely  to  go  over 
850. 

The  highest  readings  of  all  have  been 
obtained  at  Ambler,  a  tiny  river  village 
some  200  miles  inland  from  Kotzebue. 
There  the  readings  averaged  830  nano- 
curies in  both  February  and  May,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  individual  a  reading 
of  1760  nanocuries  was  obtained  in 
February. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  estimate 
precisely  the  hsizards  connected  with 
such  abnormally  high  body  burdens  of 
radioactive  material.  The  International 
Commission  on  Radiation  Protection  has 
set  3.000  nanocuries  in  cesium- 137  as 
the  maximum  safe  body  burden  for  an 
individual  and  300  nanocuries  as  the 
maximum  mean  level  for  a  population. 

This  means  that  for  three  out  of  the 
past  four  quarters  the  body  burdens  of 
cesium- 137  recorded  among  residents  of 
Arctic  Village  have  been  well  above  ac- 
ceptable limits.  These  limits  have  been 
exceeded  over  the  course  of  the  entire 
year  for  both  Anaktuvxik  Pass  and  Am- 
bler; the  mean  body  burden  found  in 
citizens  of  those  villages  has  ranged  from 
two  to  three  times  the  maximum  safe 
level  for  populations. 

In  the  case  of  Arctic  man,  moreover,  it 
may  well  be  that  these  cesium-137  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Some  scien- 
tists believe  that  the  processes  that  lead 
to  a  high  concentration  of  cesium-137  in 
the  food  chain  are  paralleled  by  in- 
creases in  natural  fallout  and  thus  by  in- 
creased concentration  of  lead-210  and 
Polonium-210.  It  may  be,  then,  that  as 
these  populations  approach  and  exceed 
the  maximum  safe  body  burden  of 
cesium-137,  their  exposure  has  already 
passed  acceptable  limits  by  a  consider- 
able percentage  due  to  the  presence  of 
these  other  elements.  Certainly  addi- 
tional monitoring  and  research  efforts 
are  needed  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  this  is  true. 

These  body  burden  filgures  are  ex- 
tremely disturbing.  Mr.  President,   but 


what  they  portend  for  the  future  is  even 
more  fearful  to  contemplate.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year  these  figures  follow  a 
cyclical  pattern,  reaching  a  high  level 
during  the  season  when  caribou  are  be- 
ing eaten  and  becoming  lower  as  the 
people's  diet  Is  changed  to  fish  or  game 
of  lower  137-cesium  concentration.  How- 
ever, recent  studies  have  suggested  that 
the  plankton-flsh-man  food  chain  is  be- 
coming contaminated.  Just  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  llchen-caribou-man 
chain.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  cyclical  easing  of  the  body  burden  is 
small  cause  for  comfort.  We  have  vir- 
tually no  knowledge  of  what  the  cumula- 
tive somatic  and  genetic  effects  of  such 
high  levels  of  cesium-137  ingestion  will 
be,  particularly  in  populations  as  small 
and  as  genetically  Isolated  as  these  re- 
mote Eskimo  villages. 

Neither  is  there  any  indication  that 
the  contamination  of  the  food  chain  is 
lessening.  Lichen  are  long  lived,  and  the 
radiation  half-life  on  the  nuclides  in- 
volved is  long  as  well;  the  plants  retain 
contamination  from  past  years  and, 
taking  their  nutrients  from  the  air,  ab- 
sorb more  and  more  fallout  year  after 
year.  With  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  it  is  true, 
absolute  levels  of  fallout  have  decreased, 
but  with  China  stepping  up  her  atmos- 
pheric testing,  this  trend  may  well  be 
reversed. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures must  serve  us  as  a  warning  and 
move  us  to  continued  vigilance  and  re- 
medial efforts.  For  years  I  have  urged 
that  our  efforts  at  surveillance  be  im- 
proved; it  is  encouraging  to  note,  as  the 
reports  I  have  cited  indicate,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  continu- 
ing the  monitoring  program  it  instituted 
in  the  Arctic  a  few  years  ago.  But  we  still 
know  almost  nothing  of  the  long-term 
effects  of  radiation  exposure  on  popula- 
tion groups  or  about  what  measures 
might  be  taken  to  alleviate  its  effects. 
We  must  continue  and  refine  our  efforts 
at  surveillance.  We  must  train  more  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  radiological  health. 
We  must  move  forward  with  programs 
of  research  and  experimentation.  And 
of  course,  on  the  international  scene,  we 
find  in  the  villages  of  Ambler,  Arctic 
Village,  and  Anaktuvuk  Pass  further  in- 
centives to  work  for  the  extension  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  to  present  nonslgna- 
torles  and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  mean- 
ingful nonprolif  eration  agreement. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  REVOLT  IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  communism 
speaks  of  freedom  of  speech.  Yet  writ- 
ers in  Communist  countries  languish 
in  prison  for  expressing  unpopular 
thoughts. 

Communism  speaks  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. Yet  men  and  women  are  In  slave 
labor  camps  for  such  simple  "crimes"  as 
baptizing  their  children. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  of  the  worst 
kind  to  accept  the  false  word  and  reject 
the  real  deed.  And  too  many  Americans, 
in  their  desire  for  pesice,  seem  willing  to 
engage  In  precisely  such  an  exercise. 

We  are  also  told  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  communism,  and  that 
certain  varieties  are  infinitely  more  mod- 
erate than  others.  The  Polish  and  Yugo- 


slav regimes  are  generally  singled  out  as 
examples  of  moderate  communism.  It  Is 
true  that  there  are  differences  between 
the  Soviet  regime,  and  the  regimes  In 
other  Communist  coimtiies.  These  dif- 
ferences are  Important,  and  we  should 
not  underestimate  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  would  be  equally  foolish  to  over- 
estimate them — for  the  fact  Is  that  these 
differences  by  and  large  are  of  secondary 
Importance  and  that,  in  terms  of  funda- 
mentals, there  is  little  to  choose  between 
Soviet  communism  and  Yugoslav  or 
Polish  communism. 

The  story  of  Peter  Ralna,  a  yoimg  In- 
dian leftist  scholar  who  was  recently  ex- 
pelled from  Poland,  is  a  teUing  case  in 
point  of  a  man  who  believed  Polish  com- 
munism was  good  and  found  out  later 
that  it  was  something  far  different. 

Ralna  had  come  to  Poland  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Gomulka  regime.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  In  the  Reporter  by  Tibor 
Szamuely — 

He  learned  to  love  the  country.  Its  language 
and  culture.  Warsaw  University  gave  lilm  a 
doctorate.  Wanting  to  see  only  the  best,  for  a 
long  time  he  resolutely  dismissed  all  Western 
criticism  as  propaganda.  He  wrote  letters  to 
the  foreign  press  attacking  Western  corre- 
spondents for  their  lack  of  understanding  of 
Poland  and  accvislng  them,  among  other 
things,  of  slandering  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
Affairs. 

The  ever-increasing  pressures  upon  in- 
tellectuals in  Poland  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  many  leading  professors,  writ- 
ers, and  artists.  Among  those  who  stood 
up  against  this  growing  repression  was 
Prof.  Leszek  Kolakowskl.  Known  as 
Poland's  leading  Marxist  philosopher,  he 
was  the  one  who  rallied  intellectuals  and 
students  behind  Gomulka  In  1956  and 
called  for  the  rebuilding  of  Polish  com- 
mimism  on  an  ethical,  libertarian,  and 
humanist  foundation. 

On  October  21  at  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  uprising  that  swept  Gromulka  to 
power.  Professor  Kolakowskl  stated 
that — 

Genuine  democracy  Is  lacking  here.  There 
is  very  little  public  choice  of  leaders.  Thus, 
the  leadership,  which  Is  not  really  elected, 
becomes  conceited,  self-assured.  There  is  no 
opposition  ,  .  .  The  government  does  not  feel 
responsible  to  the  nation.  The  system  of 
privileges  is  prevalent  .  .  .  Public  criticism 
Is  lacking. 

The  next  day  Professor  Kolakowskl 
was  summarily  expelled  from  the  party, 
and  in  the  following  days  his  assistant 
was  expelled,  six  students  were  sus- 
pended, and  seven  others  were  sent  be- 
fore the  university's  disciplinary  com- 
mission. 

Peter  Ralna  supported  the  professor 
and  as  a  result  his  visa  to  remain  in 
Poland  was  not  extended.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs,  he  wrote : 

For  the  first  Ume  in  my  life  I  came  against 
a  case  when  the  control  of  university  life 
was  exercised  by  secret  agents  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Interior  affairs  .  .  .  The  events  of  the 
last  days  convinced  me  that  all  the  minis- 
tries,'the  university,  the  whole  culttiral  life. 
the  political  parties,  the  parliament,  were 
subject  to  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
Affairs  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  and 
that  nobody  had  the  ootirage  to  dare  even 
to  make  a  rightful  protest  against  unjust 
treatment. 

When  he  reached  West  Germany,  Dr. 

Raina  told  his  story  to  the  people  of 
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Poland  over  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  Is 
also  Important  that  the  American  people 
hear  thl«  story:  therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Thx  lKTXi.LECTt:AL  Revolt  in  Pola:«d 
(By  Tlbor  Szamuely) 

On  January  8  Peter  Raina,  a  young  In- 
dian leftist  acholar.  waa  expelled  from  Po- 
land, where  he  had  lived  and  worked  for 
more  than  four  years.  It  was  a  harrowing 
experience:  Ralna  was  held  at  the  East  Ger- 
man border  for  almoet  twelve  hours  while 
Pollah  g\iarda  methodically  went  through  his 
beloni^ngs,  reading  every  scrap  of  paper. 
Finally  they  let  him  go  after  confiscating  a 
three-hundred-page  manuscript  of  a  biog- 
raphy ot  Communist  Party  Secretary 
Wladyslaw  Oomulka  on  which  he  had  been 
working,  with  official  encouragement  and 
help,  for  about  two  years. 

Ralna  had  come  to  Poland  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Oomulka  regime.  He  learned 
to  love  the  country.  Its  language  and  cul- 
ture. Warsaw  University  gave  him  a  doc- 
torate. Wanting  to  see  only  the  best,  for  a 
long  time  he  resolutely  dismissed  all  west- 
em  crlUcUms  as  propaganda.  He  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  foreign  press  atucklng  western 
correepondents  for  their  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  Poland  and  accusing  them,  among 
other  things,  of  slandering  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  Affairs.  Thus  it  came  as  a  shock  to  be 
called  an  enemy  of  the  state  by  that  very 
ministry  and  to  be  irdered  by  It  to  leave  the 
country  within  forty-eight  hours 

When  he  Anally  reached  Weet  Germany. 
Dr.  Ralna  unburdened  his  disillusionment 
to  the  press,  broadcast  to  Poland  on  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  mnde  public  a  scathing 
letter  he  had  written  to  the  Poll.sh  Minister 
of  Interior  Affairs  His  .story  Is  informative, 
for  it  sheds  light  on  some  little-known  as- 
pects of  what  Is  probably  the  nK^st  Important 
process  at  present  taking  pUce  In  Poland 
the  new  ferment  am  )ng  the  Intellect'.ials. 

LAMENT      rOR     OCTOBER 

Since  about  1960.  Warsaw  Unlversitv.  and 
particularly  Its  departments  of  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences,  has  become  the  cen- 
ter of  disaffection  spreading  among  the 
younger  generation  of  intellectuals  In  No- 
vember. 1964.  the  security  police  arrested  a 
group  of  the  university's  young  lecturers 
and  students.  One  of  the  lecturers  was  Karol 
Modzelewskl,  a  s»ep.son  of  the  late  Polish 
Communist  Foreign  Minister  and  a  leader 
of  the  pro-Oomulka  student  movement  of 
1956.  They  were  all  arcu-sed  of  halving  cir- 
culated a  paper  criticizing  the  Communist 
system  In  Poland.  .Mthough  soon  released, 
five  of  them  were  expelled  from  the  party 

Admlnlsrtratlve  sanctions,  usually  an  elec- 
tive warning,  didn't  work  thLs  time  Modze- 
lewskl  and  a  friend.  Jacek  Ku.t)n.  composed 
an  open  letter  to  the  party  When  they  dis- 
tributed It  In  March,  19«55.  they  were  Im- 
mediately rearrested  No  one  was  surprised, 
for  the  document  waa  a  devastating  Indict- 
ment—couched  in  Impeccable  Marxist 
temu — of  Poland  under  Gomulka  "To  whom 
does  power  belong  In  our  state^"  the  .luthors 
Eksked.  "To  one  monopolistic  party — the 
Polish  TTntted  Workers'  Party  .  ,  The  de- 
cisions of  the  elite  are  Independent,  free  of 
any  control  on  the  part  of  the  working  class 
and  of  the  remaining  classes  and  social 
strata." 

The  Poland  which  Mixlze'.ewskl  and  Kuron 
described  and  analyzed  with  a  wealth  of 
statistical  and  other  evidence  Is.  In  fact,  the 
familiar  Stalinist  system — which  Communist 
leaders  and  wishful  thinkers  in  the  West 
insist  was  swept  away  In  the  cleansing  after- 
math of  the  1956  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
Soviet   Communist    Party    But    it    waa   the 


authors'  conclusion  that  was  Intolerable  to 
the  authoriues  "In  view  of  the  impoeslblllty 
of  overcoming  the  economic  and  social  cxtsls 
within  the  framework  of  the  bureaucratic 
system,  revolution  Is  inevitable."  Modzelew- 
skl  and  Kuron  were  tried  In  July.  1965,  be- 
hind cloeed  doors,  with  the  courthouse  sur- 
rounded by  a  tense  crowd  of  students.  They 
were  sentenced  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
years  respectively. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  the  end  of  the 
affair,  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron  had  been  vol- 
untarily defended  In  court  by  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  flguree  of  Polish  Intellectual 
life:  Antom  Slonlmskl,  the  dean  of  Polish 
writers,  and  Profeseors  Tadeusz  Kotarblnskl, 
Leopold  Infeld,  and  Leszek  Kolakowskl.  It 
was  Kolakowskl  who  occupied  the  center  of 
the  stage.  His  reputation  and  popularity  as 
a  champion  of  Intellectual  and  political 
freedom — and  as  Poland's  leading  Marxist 
phlioeopher — was  established  in  the  "Polish 
October"  of  1956.  He  was  one  who  rallied  the 
intellectuals  and  students  behind  Gomulka 
and  the  Ideal  of  rebuilding  Polish  Com- 
munism on  an  ethical,  libertarian,  and  hu- 
manistic foundation 

Today  his  fiery  declarations  of  ten  years 
ago  may  well  seem  naive — not  le.ist  to  Kola- 
kowskl himself— but  at  the  time  they  con- 
veyed hope.  In  his  Ideological  credo,  pub- 
lished In  1957,  Kolakowskl  argued  that  the 
true  Communist's  place  was  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted:  "No  one  Is 
exempt  from  the  moral  duty  to  flghi  against 
a  system  or  rule,  a  doctrine  or  social  condi- 
tions which  he  considers  to  be  vile  and  In- 
human, by  resorting  to  the  argument  that 
he  considers  tliem  historically  necessary," 
Through  the  sad  years  of  Gomulka's  gradual 
repudiation  of  all  that  he  seemed  to  repre- 
sent in  1956,  Professor  Kolakowskl  has  re- 
treated Into  seml-passlvlty.  The  case  of  Mod- 
zelewskl and  Kuron  fo.'ced  him  again  to  face 
up  to  the  dilemma  of  the  Idealistic  Comn^u- 
nlst  In  a  repressive  Communist  s'ate. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  young  Peter  Ralna 
enters  the  story  Dr  Ralna  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Kolakowskl.  and  he  unhesitat- 
ingly Joined  his  professor  in  protesting  the 
sentences  given  the  two  teachers. 

Last  year,  the  party  leadership  decided  to 
stamp  out  student  unrest  and  began  a  series 
r>i  repressive  measures  directed  against  War- 
saw  University:  a  number  of  students  were 
expelled,  new  disciplinary  rules  were  intro- 
duced, party  control  wis  tightened  The  re- 
strictions brought  a  wave  of  even  more  vocif- 
erous Indignation  Prote.st  meetings  were 
held,  delegations  dispatched,  signatures  col- 
lected There  were  noisy  scenes  at  the  1966 
.May  Day  demonstration. 

In  the  meantime.  ever-Increasing  pressure 
was  being  applied  to  I.e.'^zek  Kolakowskl,  In 
March.  1966,  he  was  summoned  before  t.he 
party  Control  Commission  and  called  upon 
to  submit  a  declaration  retraotlnu  his  views 
Despite  a  grueling  Interrogation,  he  remained 
obdjrate  The  climax  came  on  October  21. 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  uprising  that 
had  swept  Gomulka  to  F>ower,  A  commemora- 
tive meeting  was  held  in  the  history  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  at  which  Kolakowskl 
spoke  for  about  half  an  hour  His  message 
as  reported  in  a  PoUsh  paper  in  London,  was 
on  the  order  of  an  obituary  of  freedom  In  his 
country: 

"Genuine  democracy  Is  lacking  here.  There 
Is  very  little  public  choice  of  their  leaders 
Thus,  the  leadership,  which  is  not  really 
elected,  becomes  conceited,  self-as.^ured. 
There  Is  nn  opposition;  hence  there  Is  no 
confrontation  between  those  who  are  tn 
power  and  those  who  are  without 

"The  government  does  not  feel  re.spon- 
sible  to  the  nation  The  system  of  privileges 
Is  prevalent  These  privileges  exist  for  a  few 
outside  the  law,  .  Public  criticism  is 
lacking  Free  assembly  Is  nonexistent  Cen- 
sorship Is  extremely  severe,   . 

"All  this  has  we.ikenetl  society,  for  there 
is  no  perspective,   no   hope.   The   state,   the 


party,  the  society  are  the  victims  of  stag- 
nation. There  is  therefore  nothing  to  cele- 
brate," 

Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  reiterate  the 
main  points  of  this  comprehensive  Indict- 
ment. Among  them  was  Peter  Ralna.  Two 
resolutions  were  movedi  one  demanding  the 
Introduction  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
abolition  of  censorship  and  political  repres- 
sion, the  other  calling  for  the  Immediate 
release  of  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron.  Al- 
though the  motions  were  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  a  vote,  the  thunderous  acclaim  with 
which  they  were  received   spoke  for  Itself, 

TJNrrT    IN    PBOTEST 

Next  day  Professor  Kolakowskl  was  suir.- 
marlly  expelled  from  the  party.  In  the  fol- 
lowing few  days  his  assistant  was  also  ex- 
pelled, six  students  were  suspended,  and 
seven  others  were  sent  before  the  univer- 
sity's disciplinary  commission.  A  systematic 
campaign  of  calumny  was  mounted  with 
the  object  of  discrediting  Kolakowskl,  who 
was  accused  of  being  "a  tool  tn  the  handi 
of  the  lmf>erlallsts  " 

On  November  15,  the  university  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  held  a  gen- 
eral meeting;  It  was  addressed  by  Zenon 
Kllszko — the  secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  chief  party  theoretician,  and  Go- 
mulka's second-in-command — and  by  Stanls- 
law  Koclolek,  first  secretary  of  the  Warsaw 
committee  of  the  party.  Kllszko  trotted  out 
all  the  cliches  about  the  perils  of  revision- 
ism; Koclolek  went  straight  to  the  point 
"I  Am  against  discussions,  dialogues,  and 
seminars.  The  unity  of  the  party  Is  .supreme 
Dlsclpilne  Is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
life  of  the  party,"  Instead  of  giving  the  ex- 
pected dutiful  assent,  the  assembled  uni- 
versity Communists  launched  an  attack  on 
the  party's  leadership,  Kllszko,  driven  In'.o 
a  corner,  protested:  "I  didn't  come  to  this 
meeting  to  present  any  explanations  I  cair.e 
to  listen  to  them,"  Similar  stormy  scer.es 
were  repeated  at  party  meetings  held  m 
other  leading  cultural  institutions.  The  in- 
telligentsia clearly  was  getting  out  of  hand 

The  conflict  spread  fast  On  November  25, 
fifteen  writers,  all  active  members  of  t.he 
party  and  regular  contributors  to  oSclal  pe- 
riodicals sent  a  letter  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee expressine  their  solidarity  with  Pro- 
fessor Kolakowskl  and  demanding  his  rein- 
statement. The  response  of  the  party  bi- 
reaucriry  remained  doctrinaire  and  ineffec- 
tual. The  writers  were  summoned  to  t.h? 
Centra!  Committee  where,  cne  by  one.  thev 
refused  to  withdraw  their  protest.  Six  of 
them.  Including  prewar  Communists,  driven 
at  length  iiit<j  rebellion  against  the  beliels 
of  a  lifetime,  resigned  from  the  party  Seven 
others  v^ere  suspended  Nor  wab  the  pa.'ty 
leadership  any  more  successful  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  Writers'  Union  as  a  v^hoie  M 
a  special  meeting  o:  the  p.irty  organization 
of  the  union's  Wiirsaw  sections  i  numbering 
about  a  hundred  members  i  that  was  con- 
vened to  condemn  the  actions  of  Kolakowsil 
and  his  supporters,  only  one  speaker  sup- 
ported the  official  line. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  all  those 
who  Joined  this  broad  front  of  Intellectual 
dls'ient  neceiisarUy  subscribe  to  M'Xlzelew- 
skl's  or  Kolakowskl's  views  The  prlnclpK 
that  unites  them  Is  opposition  to  the  stlflln? 
system  of  Communist  conformlly,  to  the  to- 
talitarian controls  over  thought  and  speech 
and  writing,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  prostitution  of  culture,  'Vet,  si 
the  history  of  Communl.sm  whether  In  Po- 
land, the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  "social- 
ist" state — has  shown,  the  party  cannot  af- 
ford to  compromise  this  control  The  result 
It  has  achieved  in  Poland  has  been  the  suc- 
cessive alienation  of  the  intellectual  commu- 
miy,  and  with  every  new  purge  the  area  of 
revolt  grows  wider 

Peter  Raina's  letter  to  the  Minister  of  In- 
terior Affairs  summed  up  the  sense  of 
betrayal. 
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"A  lew  days  ago,"  he  wrote,  "when  I  went 
to  the  mlUtla  headquarters  in  order  to  have 
my  visa  extended,  I  was  greatly  surprised  by 
the  decision  of  the  mtlltla  not  to  extend  my 
stay  In  Poland.  I  was  aghast  at  the  motivation 
of  this  decision,  namely  that  I  have  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  Poland.  .  .  . 

"For  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  came  against 
a  case  when  the  control  of  university  life  was 
exercised  by  secret  agents  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  Affairs.  .  .  . 

"I  never  had  any  treacherous  Intentions 
towards  Poland.  I  always  defended  Polish  in- 
terest. I  published  abroad  letters  which  criti- 
cized foreign  corresp)ondents  for  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  Poland.  I  endeavored 
within  the  limits  of  my  possibilities  to  spread 
Polish  culture  through  numerous  transla- 
tions of  Polish  literature.  I  feel,  therefore, 
greatly  injured  by  the  mendacious  accusa- 
tions formulated  against  me  by  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  Affairs.  I  am  writing  to  you  that 
thanks  to  the  activity  of  agents  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  Affairs  at  the  university, 
everybody  Is  governed  by  fear  and  one  can- 
not behave  normally  and  calmly  at  seminars 
and  meetings.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  univer- 
sity and  Its  leadership  that  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  low  and  dirty  methods 
are  applied  to  students,  methods  that  recall 
the  times  of  fascism  and  Its  terror.  Methods 
applied  to  me  during  the  last  few  days  at 
the  mlUtla  headquarters  (to  wit,  the  denial 
of  any  possibility  of  explaining  things)  recall 
to  my  mind  the  methods  of  Stalinism. 

".  .  .  the  events  of  the  last  days  con- 
vinced me  that  all  the  ministries,  the  univer- 
sity, the  whole  cultural  life,  the  political 
parties,  the  parliament,  were  subject  to  or- 
ders of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal  and  that  nobody 
h.id  the  courage  to  dare  even  to  make  a  right- 
ful protest  against  unjust  treatment." 

A  fair  description  of  a  country  which  was 
only  recently  being  advertised  as  a  show- 
place  of  "liberal"  Communism — and  a  mel- 
ancholy epitaph  to  the  illusions  of  an  Idealist 
who  learned  about  Communism  the  hard 
way. 


MORE  ON  OUR  NATION'S  NO.  1 
DOMESTIC  CRISIS:  CRIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  robbery 
loot  averages  about  $250;  the  total,  na- 
tionwide, is  well  over  $30  million  a  year. 
In  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  robberies 
a  weapon  is  used. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  in  1966,  robberies 
of  business  places  increased  82  percent 
and  in  grocery  stores  the  increase  was 
134.7  percent. 

Today,  the  Washington  Daily  News 
series  on  "The  Forgotten  Victims  of 
Crime,"  written  by  Richard  Stames,  con- 
cerns one  victim  of  a  robbery — a  type  of 
crime  often  too  common  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention.  To  store  owners,  however, 
the  constant  subjection  to  holdups  and 
vandalism,  obscenity  and  abuse  often 
prove  too  much  and  they  move  or  close 
up  shop.  They  have  little  choice  in  the 
light  of  the  growing  disenchantment 
among  them  concerning  the  court  sys- 
tem in  our  country. 

Grace  Tocco  and  her  father  own  a 
small  groceiT  store  in  the  center  of  the 
"squalor  and  decay  of  a  soon-to-be  ur- 
ban renewal  project  on  Detroit's  south 
side."  One  man  recently  arrested  for  as- 
saulting Mr.  Tocco  was  eventually 
brought  to  trial. 

After  Miss  Tocco  and  her  father  spent 
the  enJre  day  in  the  court  waiting  for 
the  case  to  be  called,  the  judge  brought 
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the  defendant  before  the  bench  and,  in 
the  words  of  Miss  Tocco,  said: 

Young  man  are  you  going  to  behave  your- 
self if  I  put  you  back  on  the  street?  This 
hoodlum  nodded  and  said,  "Yes,  sir,  your 
honor."  The  Judge  then  said:  "And  that 
pistol  you  had  In  your  pocket  was  nothing 
but  a  souvenir?"  This  bum  replied  "Yes  sir, 
your  honor."  And  that  was  all  there  was  to 
It.  The  Judge  turned  him  loose. 

Walter  Shamie,  editor  of  Grocer's 
Spotlight,  a  trade  magazine,  illuminates 
another  area  of  disenchantment  when  he 
derides  "politically  inspired  softness  to- 
ward hoodlums"  that  he  claims  lies  at 
the  root  of  Detroit's  crime  problem.  He 
attacks  Police  Commissioner  Ray  Girar- 
din  for  his  published  advice  to  storekeep- 
ers not  to  resist  gunmen  by  pointing  out 
that^ 

Three  days  after  he  made  that  statement, 
George  Reck,  a  druggist,  submitted  meekly 
and  lay  down  on  the  floor  as  he  was  ordered. 
He  was  killed  by  four  shots  In  the  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  disturbing  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Porcottkn  'Victims  of  Crime:  "He  Kept 
ON  Coming  So  I  Shot  Him" 

(Note. — Robbery  is  a  blg-clty  crime.  Loot 
averages  around  $250,  the  national  total  Is 
over  $30  million  a  year,  the  victim  is  fre- 
quently Injured,  and  a  weapon  (most  often 
a  gun)  is  used  in  around  60  per  cent  of  the 
offenses.  In  the  swirling  maelstrom  of  crime 
In  this  country,  robberies  involving  as  little 
as  $250  seldom  earn  public  attention.  But  for 
the  people  who  are  the  victims,  these  crimes 
often  are  cataclysmic  events.) 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

DETiiorr,  June  28 — Grace  Tocco,  a  voluble, 
volatile  spinster  of  45,  Is  an  expyert  in  the 
dismal  realities  of  guerrilla  war. 

She  stands  amid  the  ghosts  of  her  family's 
once  thriving  grocery  business  and  laughs 
when  a  visitor  Is  startled  by  the  crash  of 
broken  glass  from  the  street  outside. 

"They're  Just  stealing  something  from  the 
house  across  the  street,"  she  explains.  "No 
one  pays  any  attention.  It  Isn't  the  cops' 
fault — they   can't   be   everywhere." 

Tocco's  grocery  store  stands  surrounded 
by  the  squalor  and  decay  of  a  someday-to- 
be  urban  renewal  project  on  Detroit's  south 
side.  It  Is  a  forlorn  outpost  of  civilization  in  a 
jungle. 

Miss  Tocco  is  proud  of  the  store,  an  enter- 
prise started  by  her  SlclUan-born  father  two 
years  before  she  was  born.  But  now  the  stock 
Is  sparse  and  the  customers  are  few. 

"We  used  to  have  the  finest  customers,"  she 
says.  "Negro  families,  mostly.  Home  owners. 
Really  nice  people.  But  they've  all  moved 
away,  and  what  we  have  now  is  riff-raff. 
Trash." 

She  removes  a  cardboard  shield  and  re- 
veals a  gaping,  saw-toothed  bullet  bole  in  the 
glass  of  a  vegetable  counter.  It  is  a  mute 
memorial  to  one  skirmish  In  the  series  that 
makes  up  the  siege  of  Tocco's  store.  Hold- 
ups and  vandalism,  obscenity  and  abtise — 
whatever  indignity  the  Jungle  can  mete  out 
has  been  experienced  by  Miss  Tocco,  and  by 
her  parents,  both  of  whom  are  over  70,  both 
of  whom  are  puzzled  and  despairing  at  the 
collapse  of  their  carefully  natured  life  work. 

"Last  winter — It  was  really  the  last  straw, 
it  led  directly  to  what  happened  In  March — a 
Negro  man  came  Into  the  store  and  went 
back  to  the  meat  counter.  He  asked  for  liver, 
but  after  my  father  had  weighed  it  and 
wrapped  it,  he  said  he's  changed  his  mind 


and  wanted  pork  chops  Instead.  So  my  father 
unwrapped  the  liver,  weighed  out  the  pork 
chops  and  'wrapped  them.  Same  thing;  this 
time  the  man  cursed  my  father  and  said 
he  wanted  ground  beef." 

Eventually  the  customer,  growing  more 
abusive  with  each  change  of  mind,  decided 
he  actually  wanted  pork  chops. 

"So  when  my  father  had  re-wrapped  the 
pork  chops,"  Miss  Tocco  says,  bright  hazel 
eyes  snapping  In  indignation,  "the  man  hit 
my  father  with  them.  That  was  too  much.  I 
called  the  police,  and  they  were  here  within 
minutes.  They  arrested  the  man  and  charged 
him  with  assault." 

Eventually  the  case  went  to  court,  and 
what  happened  is  a  familiar  story  to  every 
reporter  and  p>oliceman  who  has  witnessed 
society's  faltering  attempts  to  deal  ■with  the 
Jungle. 

"We — my  father  and  I — spent  all  day  In 
court  waiting  for  the  case  to  be  called. 
Finally  they  did  call  the  case." 

Miss  Tocco  casts  her  eyes  heavenward  In 
an  expression  of  disgust.  Then,  drawing  down 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  In  a  burlesque  of 
Judicial  concern,  she  mocks  the  Judge  who 
heard  the  case. 

"The  Judge  said:  'Young  man  are  you  going 
to  behave  yourself  if  I  put  you  back  on  the 
street?'  This  hoodlum  nodded  and  said, 
'Yes,  sir,  your  honor.'  And  then  the  Judge 
said :  'And  that  pistol  you  had  in  your  pocket 
was  nothing  but  a  souvenir?'  This  bum  re- 
plied :  'Yes,  sir,  your  honor.'  And  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  The  Judge  tvuned  him  loose, 
and  never  even  called  my  father  or  me  to 
the  witness  stand  to  hear  our  story." 

Miss  Tocco,  who  keeps  the  store  splc  and 
span  in  the  face  of  appalling  difficulties, 
seizes  a  broom  and  sweeps  furiously  for  a 
moment. 

Society's  failure  to  protect  Miss  Tocco  and 
her  father  was  to  have  dramatic  repercus- 
sions. 

"On  March  13,  it  was  a  Monday,  I'll  never 
forget  It  as  long  as  I  live.  At  12:15,  yes,  Just 
like  High  Noon,  these  three  came  into  the 
store.  Two  men  and  a  woman.  Negroes.  They 
split  up.  One  man  went  back  toward  the 
meat  counter  where  my  father  was.  The 
other  stayed  up  here,  near  the  cash  register. 
The  girl  went  over  and  started  filling  a  bag 
with  greens.  Then  the  man  up  here  pulled 
out  a  pistol  and  said  it  was  a  stickup  and 
give  them  the  money,  I  took  all  the  money 
out  of  the  cash  register,  about  $300.  and  put 
it  in  the  bag  on  top  of  the  greens.  The  man 
got  angry  at  that  and  said.  "Why  did  you  do 
that?'  I  told  him  it  was  to  make  It  easy  to 
carry.  Then  I  heard  this  noise" — Miss  Tocco 
shuffles  sensibly-shod  feet  on  the  terrazzo 
floor  to  demonstrate — "and  I  realized  the 
other  one  was  back  there  with  my  father.  So 
I  Just  pushed  past  the  one  who  was  holding 
the  gun  on  me  and  ran  to  the  back  of  the 
store." 

Grace  Tocco  flails  a  patch  of  dust  into 
submission  with  the  broom. 

"My  father  was  down  on  the  floor,  and 
this  bum  was  hitting  him  ■with  a  pistol. 
One.  two.  three,  right  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  My  father's  eyes  were  op>€n,  but  I've 
killed  lots  of  chickens  and  some  of  them 
die  with  their  eyes  open  and  others  die  with 
their  eyes  closed.  I  didn't  know  if  my  father 
was  dead  or  alive.  So  I  grabbed  the  man  and 
screamed  at  him  to  stop  hitting  my  father. 
I  told  him  I'd  given  all  the  money  in  the 
store.  What  more  did  he  want?  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  kill  my  father." 

In  the  confused  eternity  that  followed, 
one  of  the  stickup  men  grabbed  the  courage- 
ous grocery  girl  by  the  shoulder.  "I  thought 
it  was  the  one  who  had  been  beating  my 
father,  but  later  I  learned  It  was  the  one 
who'd  been  at  the  cash  register.  He'd  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  back  of  the  store.  I  don't 
know  yet  why  he  didn't  shoot  me.  Anyway,  I 
got  away  from  him  and  ran  to  the  back  of 
the  meat  counter." 
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Tocco  leacU  her  visitor  back  of  the 
counter  and  lifts  a  piece  of  butcher  paper. 
Under  It  U  a  .38  c&llber  revolver. 

"The  in*n  chaaed  me."  abe  continues,  "and 
I  picked  up  tbe  pistol.  He  waa  there,  at  one 
aide  of  tbe  acales.  and  I  was  right  here,  on 
tbe  other  aide.  I  ahot  blm  once,  but  he  Just 
kept  on  coming,  ao  I  shot  him  again.  Then 
he  Juct  tort  of  alld  down  to  tbe  floor.  I 
stepped  OT«r  him  to  get  to  the  phone  and 
call  th«  police.  The  man  on  tbe  floor  said 
not  to  ckll  tbe  police  or  he'd  kill  me.  'You're 
not  golxic  to  kill  me.'  I  told  him.  'I've  stlJl  got 
bullets  In  this  gun.' 

"The  second  man  ran  away — some  friend 
he  wa*— but  the  woman  started  t>ack  to- 
ward the  re*r  of  tbe  store.  So  I  shot  her." 

The  giinman  and  his  girl  died.  The  second 
man  eacaped. 

"No.  who  can  be  happy  about  taking  a 
human  Ufe.  even  riff-raff?  But  I'm  not  eorry. 
My  father  Is  an  old  man.  They  were  going  to 
kill  him." 

Tbe  daja  that  followed  were  harsh 

"The  next  day  somebody  parked  a  hearse 
right  In  front  of  our  house.  It's  next  door  to 
the  store  here.  I  got  the  message  aU  right — 
I  was  supposed  to  be  next  But  the  police 
were  great.  They  practically  lived  In  the  store 
for  weeks  afterward  They  still  slow  down 
and  look  when  they  drive  past,  and  If  they 
don't  see  me  they  stop  and  come  in  I  got  a 
lot  of  mall,  most  of  it  congratulattnc;  me.  and 
for  a  long  time  I  got  a  lot  of  creepy  phone 
calls.  But  It's  all  quieted  down  now  " 

But  the  Toccos'  beleaguered  enclave  !s 
doomed,  bowever  gallant  Its  defense. 

"The  ctty  offered  us  $23,000  for  the  store. 
our  house  next  door  and  another  building 
that  haa  four  flats  It  Just  wasn't  enough,  so 
we've  got  to  go  thru  condemnation  It  means 
we  could  be  here  until  September" 

The  story  of  Orace  Tocco  Is  only  oi\f  facet 
of  the  savage  guerilla  war  that  Is  raging  be- 
tween Detroit's  small  .shopkeepers  and  the 
city's  bumper  crop  of  hoodlums  The  atro- 
cious killing;  of  a  gr  x-er  and  a  department 
store  clerk  In  December  brrn;?ht  a  demand 
from  Grocer's  Spotlight,  a  trade  'onrr.al  for 
flrearms  classes  for  storekeepers  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  was  qu'.ck  to  respond. 
and  more  than  200  trrocery-men  turned  up 
for  the  organizational  meettni?  .\bou'  20  per 
cent  of  those  taking  the  course  ,xre  NeKroe-s 

Walter  Shamle.  editor  of  Grocer's  Spot- 
light, and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
mayor  of  the  city  in  1965  Insists  the  g'jn 
classea  are  necessary  "There  wa.s  i  eenern! 
Increase  In  robberies  of  business  pla?es  r^t 
82  per  cent  In  1866  and  In  grc-ery  <<tores  the 
Increase  was  134  7  per  cent" 

Since  the  gun  classes  began    Shamle  savs 
store  stlckups    h.ive   decrea.'ed    25   per   f-nt 
Within  a  week  of  the  nrst  shooting  seminar 
two  stlckup   artists   were   killed    bv   ijrocers 
Since  the  classes   began,   no   less   than   nine 
gunmen  have  been  killed  by  merchants    Of 
the  nine,  seven  were  gunned  down  by  gro- 
cerymen.   All   of   tbe  dead   holdup   men   are 
Negroes.  Two  of  the  quick-draw  grocers  are 
Negroes.   (Miss  Tocco  is  not  enrolled  In  tbe 
gun  classea.) 

Editor  Shamle.  a  bitter  political  foe  of 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Ray  Olrardln.  claims  that  politi- 
cally inspired  softness  toward  hoodlums  is 
at  the  root  of  Detroit's  crime  problem.  He 
derides  Commissioner  Olrardln's  published 
advice  to  storekeepers  not  to  resist  gunmen. 

"Three  days  after  he  made  that  statement. 
George  Reck,  a  druggist,  submitted  meekly 
and  lay  down  on  the  floor  as  he  wa£  ordered 
He  was  killed  by  four  shots  In  the  back  " 

The  political  ferment  In  Detroit  seethes 
with  hlnta  of  pwllce-clty  hall  corruption, 
with  demands  for  the  recall  of  Mayor  Ca- 
vanagh. with  charges  of  maladministration 
of  Jtistlce  by  vote-hungry  Judges.  But  In  tbe 
end,  politics  Is  people,  and  peppery  little 
Orace  Toceo's  war  with  the  Jungle  is  what 
It's  all  about. 


"My  father  refused  to  go  to  the  hospital." 
she  says,  "but  I  know  he  was  hurt.  Now, 
since  It  happened,  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  pay- 
ing attention,  you  have  to  tell  bUn  things 
three  or  four  times.  But  they're  not  going  to 
chase  me  away.  I  know  that  second  man  Is 
still  out  on  the  streets,  but  I'm  not  afraid. 
I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  protect  our 
property  for  as  long  as  we  own  It." 


AIR   POLLUTION   IN   WASHINGTON. 
D.C. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  Senators  Morse,  Tvtd- 
iNGS.  and  Spong  in  cosponsorlng  S.  1941, 
a  bill  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  air 
pollution  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
Tydincs  showed,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  made  any  appreciable  progress 
in  controlling  air  pollution  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  There  has 
been  no  agreement  either  In  the  District 
or  among  the  surrounding  communities 
as  to  what  standards  are  needed  to  In- 
sure that  levels  of  carbon  mono.xide  par- 
ticulates and  sulfur  dioxide  are  kept 
wnthln  bounds  And  without  this  agree- 
ment, the  air  pollution  control  efforts  of 
individual  communities  will   fall. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  an 
extra  responsibility  in  the  District  It 
maintains  and  operates  a  large  number 
of  buildings  that  contribute  substantially 
lo  the  contamination  of  our  atmosphere. 
Although  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  recently  converted  to  low-sulfur 
fuel,  this  Is  an  isolated  rather  than  a 
general  case  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  exhibit  the  leadership  that 
It  should  And  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Kenilworth  dump  is  an  Insult  to 
both  the  residents  of  the  District  and 
surrounding  States  and  to  Federal  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  air  pollution  In  other 
areas 

Unlike  other  major  American  cities, 
Washington.  DC,  does  not  have  an  air 
pollution  emergency  system  If  the  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  or  sulfur 
dioxide  reaches  a  dangeroa.s  level  In  New 
York  City,  as  It  did  last  Thank.sgivlng, 
a  first-stage  alert  would  be  called.  But 
such  an  alert  could  not  be  called  In 
Washington,  DC,  because  there  are  no 
•standards.  And  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  maintain  any  surveillance 
equipment  so  that  it  could  know  when 
the  levels  are  becoming  dangerous 

Air  pollution  control  functions  In  the 
District  are  now  divided  between  the 
health  department  and  the  building  in- 
spection division.  And  the  staff  provided 
for  these  fimctions  arc  notoriously  weak. 
This  organization  caimot  handle  air  pol- 
lution In  a  city  with  more  cars  per  square 
mile  than  Los  Angeles.  We  need  a  new 
and  effective  air  pollution  control  unit 
for  the  District. 

This  biU  will  establish  an  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  for  Washington,  DC. 
It  Is  a  necessary  step  that  must  be  taken 
now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  hold  hcarinijs  on 
this  bill  in  the  near  future.  And  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pa.ss  this  bill  once  it  is 
reported  to  the  floor. 


FOOD— A  FORCE  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  our 
achievements  In  space,  along  with  the 
foreign  crises  in  the  Middle  East  and  In 
Vietnam,  unfortunately  are  overshadow- 
ing the  tremendous  contributions  our  Na- 
tion has  and  is  making  in  agriculture 
and  the  war  on  hunger. 

Because  of  our  great  Industrial  and 
agricultural  capacity,  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  our  sword  and  still  produce 
the  plows,  technical  know-how  and  pro- 
duction to  feed  ourselves  and  show  un- 
derdeveloped nations  how  to  shed  them- 
selves of  the  chains  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition. 

Agriculture  should  be  our  strongest 
arm  in  our  efforts  for  world  peace.  To  a 
starving  man.  food  is  his  only  salvation. 
We  should  use  this  tool  and  our  techni- 
cal know-how  to  produce  food  as  our 
most  effective  weapon  in  our  continuing 
effort  toward  world  peace. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Straube,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  recently  gave 
a  speech  entitled  "Agribusiness  Trends 
and  What  They  Portend  for  the  Agrl- 
chemlcal  Industry."  Mr.  Straube  takes  a 
clo.se  look  "at  a  few  significant  develop- 
ments Including  mechanization,  chemi- 
cal research,  computerization,  customized 
services,  legislation  and  liability,  plus 
.some  closing  observations  on  food  power 
for  peace."  He  further  points  out  how  this 
has  helped  the  consumer  by  keeping  his 
food  bill  several  dollars  less  than  it  would 
have  been  If  American  farmers  used  the 
methods  and  equipment  of  as  recent  as 
only  15  years  ago.  Startling  as  it  may 
seem,  the  U.S.  farmer  produces  eight 
times  as  much  as  a  farmer  does  in  90 
percent  of  the  world. 

We  hav-'  made  more  spectacular  eains 
III  agrlcullure  than  in  any  other  .single 
effort.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  agricultural  production 
have  been  more  siRiuficant  in  the  past 
1.5  years  tlian  in  any  other  segment  of 
our  total  economy. 

For  example,  as  early  as  the  19.50'5 
corn  farmers  habitually  planted  in  revs 
of  40  Inches  Why''  That  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  horses  were  u.sed  for  pulling 
cultivators  and  a  horse  needs  a  path  at 
least  40  Inches  wide  on  which  to  walic 
In  his  speech.  Mr.  Straube  point.«  out 
that,  due  to  mechanization  advance- 
ments, row  widths  are  now  boir.g  reduced 
to  20  Inches  This,  in  effect,  has  doubled 
plantings  and  with  the  proper  utilization 
of  fertilizers  and  crop-protectinp  chc.iii- 
cals.  It  should  more  than  double  per- 
acre  production. 

The  day  may  come  when  "row-less" 
ajtriculture  will  be  necessitated  in  order 
to  produce  enough  to  feed  our  own  popu- 
lation. Theoretically,  a  farmer  would 
need  to  make  only  two  trips  through  his 
fields,  once  for  soil  preparation,  seeding, 
and  application  of  chemicals  and  the 
other  to  harvest  his  crop. 

In  describing  what  the  future  may 
hold.  Mr.  Straube  projected: 

Some  say  that  control  comp<^unds  of  t.*ie 
future  may  even  confuse  Insects  and  cause 
bugs  t.)  lose  tbeir  inclm.itlon  to  e;it.  Their 
psychological  behavior  would  be  affected  w 
such  an  extent  that  young  Mr.  George  Grass- 
hopper will  Just  prefer  t<3  walk  around,  or  per- 
haps   to   go   looking   for   an    appealing  Girl 
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OraMhopper.  Do  you  suppose  there  really  Is  a 
funire  for  "psychedelic"  chemicals?  Could 
I£D  ever  replace  good  old  DDT?  Jtist  Imag- 
ine, the  blp-Hopper  of  the  1980'8  may  well  be 
caused  to  "turn  on,  turn  In,  and  drop  off — 
the  plant." 

Pointing  to  the  recent  pesticide  scare, 
which  fortunately  is  subsiding,  he  quotes 
from  the  famed  scientist,  Marie  Curie, 
who  stated : 

Nothing  In  life  Is  to  be  feared — It  Is  only 
to  be  understood. 

For  the  past  few  years  agrichemicals 
have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  based  on 
distortion  of  views  which  have  resulted 
in  both  uninformed  and  misinformed 
villflcation.  While  some  of  these  critics 
are  sincere,  their  numbers  include  a  pre- 
dominance of  faddists,  medical  quacks, 
and  an  antisocial  cult  who  attract  avail- 
able political  demagogs. 

These  charges  have  not  withstood  the 
barrage  of  facts  put  forth  by  competent 
scientists.  Congressman  Jamie  Whitten 
in  his  book  "That  We  May  Live"  dis- 
proves many  of  the  charges  leveled 
against  pesticides  and  points  out  their 
safety,  necessity,  and  value. 

Mr.  Straube's  speech  is  replete  with 
many  interesting  facts  and  projections. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  He  points 
out  that  a  broader  public  xmderstandlng 
and  awareness  of  the  ultimate  power  of 
food  as  a  force  for  world  peace  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  continued  advancement 
of  modern  agriculture.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Straube's  speech  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\GEiEusi.vEss  Trends  and  What  They  Por- 
tend   FOR    THE    .'VGRICHEMICAL    INDUTRT 

iBy  H.  L.  .S'.raube,  vice  president,  marketing 

agrlcultiu-al     chemical     division,     Stauffer 

Chemical  Co..  New  Yor'^:.  NY) 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  United 
States  Archives  Building  in  Washington.  D.C, 
3uy  remember  th.i.t  much  quoted  Inscription 
engraved  o\er  the  entrance  way  which  pro- 
claims— "the  Past  Is  Prologue." 

Perhaps,  as  Arthur  Toynbee  ptit  It — "the 
Past  Is  the  only  clue  to  the  future."  But  then 
what  of  all  the  amazing  "Space  Age"  predic- 
tions for  life  In  Tomorrow's  World  which 
bear  little  resemblance  to  Today,  let  alone 
Yesterday? 

I'd  like  to  take  you  on  a  fast-moving  trip 
down  a  30-year  stretch  of  the  River  of 
Change,  as  it  affects  American  agr. culture, 
looiUng  back  15  years  from  whence  we  came 
and  peering  downstream  15  years  to  see  where 
we  are  heading. 

The  use  of  cliches  can  conflict  when  one 
attempts  to  forecast  the  future :  For  example, 
you  could  correctly  observe  that  "there's 
really  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  properly  exclaim — "you  ain't 
«e«n  nuthln'  yet!" 

Actually,  Change,  that  most  Inevitable  of 
&U  forces  In  life,  embraces  a  bit  of  both.  What 
will  happen  stems  from  what  has  happened. 
The  trends  of  the  futtire  are  rooted  In  the 
events  of  the  past. 

Yet,  there  Is  something  dramatic  and  dy- 
namic about  the  future  outlook  for  agricul- 
tural science  and  agribusiness  as  they  affect 
the  agricultural  chemical   Industry. 

One  cannot  In  a  short  space  of  time  cover 
in  depth,  the  total  spectrtim  of  change  affect- 
iJig  the  farm  scene.  However,  a  hasty  "shot- 
Pin"  approach  would  be  equally  Inade- 
quate— only  scattering  my  pellets  of  prodlc- 
^n.  Therefore,  It  behooves  me  to  focus 
upon  only  a  few  highlights.  In  doing  so,  I 


will  leave  for  others  to  evaluate  such  other- 
wise provooatlTe  and  Interesting  subjects  as 
farm  Income,  pricing,  taxation,  farm  finance, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  agriculture  scene. 

Instead  we  will  take  a  closer  look  at  a  few 
slgnlflcanit  developments  Including  mechani- 
zation, chemical  research,  computerization, 
customized  services,  legislation  and  liability, 
plus  some  closing  observations  on  food  power 
for  i>eace. 

TO  more  closely  organize  this  analysis  of 
special  Interest  sreas,  let  us  botk  glance 
back,  and  look  ahead,  to  examine  three  sub- 
jects: First,  The  Power  of  ProducUon,  and 
second.  The  Power  of  E^nowledge,  to  see 
bow  they  relate  to  tbe  third  subject  The 
Power  of  Food. 

THE     POWER     OF     FKODUCTION 

In  cxamlnmg  the  history  of  certain  na- 
tions, one  notes  that  farming  as  an  Industry, 
experienced  little.  If  any  change.  Such  stag- 
nancy In  farming  often  brought  hunger  pov- 
erty, and  general  lack  of  progress. 

In  American  agriculture,  change  has  been 
the  rule  since  our  earliest  history  as  a  nation. 
And  the  pace  of  change  has  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years.  The  renewed  initiative, 
independence,  and  vision  of  the  American 
farmer  hold  as  great  promise  for  the  future 
as  they  have  In  the  past.  Research  and  de- 
velopment, education  and  capital,  all  con- 
tinue to  provide  cornerstones  for  agricultural 
Improvement  and  progress  In  the  United 
States. 

But  major  changes  are  taking  place.  Since 
the  early  1950's  the  numbers  and  nature  of 
farms  In  America  have  undergone  a  strik- 
ing metamorphosis.  Our  average  farm  size 
has  greatly  Increased  while  the  farm  popula- 
tion itself  has  dropped.  The  small  "family" 
farm  Is  swiftly  disappearing.  Doubled  and 
tripled  capitalization  requirements  for  mod- 
ern-day farming  have  accelerated  the  con- 
solidation of  farm  land  into  large  holdings. 
Yet  the  fewer  farmers  of  today  multiply  their 
yields  per  acre,  farming  larger  tracts,  with 
fewer  hours  of  work — this  Is  the  miracle  and 
power  of  production. 

Today,  the  typical  American  family's 
weekly  food  bill  is  several  dollars  less  than  It 
would  have  been  If  American  farmers  used 
the  methods  and  equipment  of  15  years  ago. 
Since  then,  agricultural  output  has  risen 
more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

Let  us  examine  other  changes  In  tech- 
nique. In  the  early  SO's  corn  farmers  ha- 
bitually planted  In  40-lnch  rows,  a  practice 
necessitated  by  the  width  of  a  horse  orlgl- 
n  i!!v  required  In  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
Today's  widespread  experimenting  In  reduced 
row  widths  (down  to  20  Inches)  Is  bringing 
greatly  multiplied  yields. 

Fertilizers  only  a  few  years  back  were  of 
primitive  low-strength,  blended  by  small  op- 
erators. Today  the  fertilizer  Industry  Is  ex- 
periencing major  changes.  The  manufactur- 
ing of  more  powerful  and  sophisticated  fer- 
tilizers, "vitamin-enriched"  by  trace  ele- 
ments, has  required  larger,  more  consoli- 
dated facilities  with  higher  capitalization, 
cai;sing  the  ineffectively-competing  small 
"blender"  to  turn  to  other  farm  service  pur- 
suits. 

What  about  "Tomorrow" — ^wlth  land  at  a 
premium,  water  at  a  premium  and  popula- 
tion continuing  to  mushroom? 

Looking  ahead  15  years  it  is  clear  that  the 
bulk  of  farm  acreage  wUl  be  In  crops  that  can 
be  grown  and  harvested  mechanically,  and 
we  will  need  more  yield  on  fewer  acres. 

One  Indispensable  necessity  for  such  me- 
chanical care  will  be  the  maximum  use  of 
agricultural  chemicals.  These  products 
should  aggregate  annual  sales  of  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.  During  the  past  8  years  sales 
of  products  at  the  manufacturer  level  has 
Increased  on  an  average  of  14%  per  year.  If 
our  future  Increase  is  computed  at  only  10'.;  , 
our  sales  15  years  from  now  could  reach  2 
billion  dollars. 

For  reqtilred  yield  gains,  even  today's 
narrower-row  cultivation  may  give  way  to 


broadcast  methods,  or  at  least  optlmvun- 
spacing  techniques,  and  new  products  and 
techniques  will  be  developed  for  more  efB- 
clent  use  of  land,  moisture,  plant  food,  and 

sunlight. 

"Row-less"  agriculture  will  spawn  some 
entirely  new  concepts  In  farm  machines 
which  could  theoretically  make  only  two 
trips  through  the  farm  fields  of  tomorrow — 
the  first  for  soil  preparation,  seeding  and 
application  of  chemicals,  and  the  second  for 
harvesting  the  crop. 

Tomorrow's  farm  equipment  will  employ 
unique  devices  for  prescribed-depth  Inser- 
tion of  chemicals  into  the  soil,  utilizing 
blade  injectors  to  control  volatility  and 
making  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  rain  to 
"work  It  dovm."  For  harvesting  row-less 
crops,  airborne  hovercraft  are  a  real  possi- 
bility. 

As  for  the  farmer  of  the  future,  one 
prophet  recently  foresaw  him  "plowing, 
planting,  and  conditioning  his  fields  by  re- 
mote control  while  monitoring  the  results 
on  a  closed-circuit  television  screen!" — and 
probably  watching  It  in  color. 

Tomorrow,  new  chemicals  and  the  means 
to  apply  them  will  control  pests  of  all  kinds, 
retrieve  arid  waste  lands,  and  prolong  grow- 
ing seasons  in  northern  frost  areas.  Persist- 
ence, to  some  alarmists  a  "bad  word"  today, 
will  be  scientifically  measured  In  the  futvire. 
A  product  will  persist  as  long  as  it  is  needed — 
to  give  a  seed  protection  when  it  germinates, 
to  control  a  weed  or  an  insect  Infestation 
when  needed — but  It  will  not  last  any  longer 
than  needed. 

Pre-emergent  control  of  weeds.  Insects, 
and  crop  diseases,  plus  the  nutrition  re- 
quired to  maximize  yields  will  l>e  combined 
into  one  operation,  possibly  utilizing  a  golf- 
ball  sized  "contac"  pill  also  encapsulating 
the  crop  seed.  If  not  the  golf  ball  or  "contac" 
pill  approach,  certainly  we  will  see  one  farm- 
ing operation  combining  soil  tillage,  seeding, 
the  application  of  a  fertilizer  nutrient,  a 
prescribed  herbicide,  fungicide  and  Insecti- 
cide. No  further  chemical  application  will 
be  needed. 

Research  will  bring  more  selective  systemic 
Insecticides  Involving  Insect  chemosterl- 
lants,  biological  control,  Insect  hormones, 
metabolic  inhibitors,  all  designed  to  lessen 
environmental  contamination  and  permit 
greater  survival  of  beneficial  Insects,  thereby 
reconciling  the  needs  of  agriculture  with 
the  problems  of  public  health  and  conserva- 
tion. We  win  witness  a  change-over  from 
the  current  terminology  "Insect  control"  to 
"insect  management  and  control." 

Some  say  that  control  compounds  of  the 
future  may  even  confuse  Insects  and  cause 
bugs  to  lose  their  inclination  to  eat.  Their 
psychologoclal  behavior  would  be  affected 
to  such  an  extent  that  young  Mr.  George 
Grasshopper  will  Just  prefer  to  walk  around, 
or  perhaps  to  go  looking  for  an  appealing 
Girl  Grasshopper.  Do  you  suppose  there 
really  is  a  future  for  "psychedelic"  chem- 
icals? Could  LSD  ever  replace  good  old  DDT? 
Just  Imagine,  the  hip-Hopper  of  the  1980's 
may  well  be  caused  to  "turn  on,  tune  in,  and 
drop  off — the  plant." 

Growth  regulators  present  some  of  the 
most  exciting  prospects  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  chemicals.  As  the 
population  continues  to  expand  and  even 
greater  demands  for  food  develop,  It  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  growing  season  for 
crops  to  more  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  use  of  frost  resistance  chemicals  to 
change  the  physiology  of  the  plant  might  al- 
low two  crops  to  be  grown  In  one  year  In 
areas  where  only  one  crop  per  year  can  now 
be  grown. 

There  will  be  other  growth  regulators  to 
control  plant  stomatal  openings  to  reduce 
transpiration  through  the  leaves.  We  know 
that  cotton  plants  lose  50  tons  of  water  per 
acre,  per  day,  In  the  summer  under  grow- 
ing conditions.  A  chemical  treatment  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  this  water  loss  would  allow 
crops  to  be  grown  In   arid   regions  of   the 
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world  which  now  do  not  have  enough  water 
to  support  them. 

Growth  regulators  wlU  also  greatly  facili- 
tate inechAnlcal  harvesting.  For  example, 
they  will  be  used  m  developing  upright 
sturdy  stems  for  tomatoes,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, and  similar  crops.  Thev  will  enable 
crops  to  mature  at  a  desired  time. 

In  the  area  of  animal  health  and  pharma- 
ceutlcttls,  the  next  IS  years  will  see  rapid 
strides  In  feed  conversion  efficiency.  New 
vaccines  will  be  developed  for  disease  pre- 
vention and  provide  effective  therapy  against 
viruses. 

"Assembly  line"  broiler  production  tech- 
niques will  be  further  improved.  Hormones 
and  other  new  potent  drugs  will  continue  to 
Increase  animal  growth  on  less  feed  There 
will  be  products  to  synchronl;i^e  estrus.  re- 
sulting In  synchronised  and  uniform  calf 
production.  And  there  will  be  products  that 
will  cause  cows  to  drop  twins  more  fre- 
quently. In  other  words,  for  the  farmer  and 
his  customer:  more  and  better  eggs.  meat. 
and  milk  for  less  feed. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  lecture  presenta- 
tions on  the  world's  "Exploelon  of  Knowl- 
edge" utilizing  charts  and  slides  to  graphi- 
cally and  startlngly  portray  the  almost  verti- 
cal ascension  of  the  "knowledge"  curve  In 
the  past  few  decades  We  look  back  on  cen- 
turies of  slow,  almost  imperceptible  progress 
In  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  now. 
In  just  a  few  short  years,  race  on  to  the 
moon.  This  Is  the  second  of  the  three  sub- 
jects— the  power  of  knowledge  Agricultural 
technology  Is  no  exception  The  accumula- 
tion of  farming  know-how  has  zoomed  up- 
wards rapidly  in  the  past  15  years. 

In  appraising  the  "Power  of  Knowledge" 
as  It  pertains  to  agricultural  science,  agri- 
business and  the  ag  chemical  Indu.stry  in 
particular,  let  me  give  some  dimensions  to 
the  term,  as  I  employ  It.  By  discussing 
"knowledge"  I  want  to  reflect  upon 

A.  the  technologlc.il  findings  of  agricul- 
tural research: 

B.  the  problem  of  assimilating  and  dl<!- 
semlnatlng  such  daUt: 

C.  the  laws  and  regulations  set  fivrth  bv 
legislatures  and  administrative  agencies  in- 
cluding their  effect  on  liability  problems,  and 

D.  the  Publics  knowledge,  axareness.  and 
understanding  of  various  controversial  mat- 
ters and  career  considerations  affecting  the 
future  of  American  agriculture  These  four 
areas — technology,  its  dissemination,  law. 
and  public  understanding  combine  to  m.^ke 
up  What  I  have  termed  the  "Power  of  Knowl- 
edge." 

Consider  first  the  mushrooming  bodv  ■  :f 
scientific  knowledge — that  va-st  undertaking 
In  agricultural  research  provided  by  the  Land 
Grant  College  and  the  ITSD.A.  and  Important- 
ly aided  by  the  huge  private  investment  In 
research.  Over  the  years,  this  has  been  the 
primary  Influence  that  made  .\merlcan  agri- 
culture the  magnificent,  unbelievable  suc- 
cess that  It  Is  today 

Today,  and  even  Increasingly  tomorrow 
the  problem  will  be  how  to  assimilate  and 
disseminate  this  va.st  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  There  h.u.  bef-n  rapid  acceptance 
of  new  technology  and  adjustment  to  chang- 
ing times  by  the  modern  farmer  Public 
and  private  educational  programs,  vocational 
agriculture,  the  4-H.  Cooperative  extension 
and  Industry  training  schools,  all  supple- 
mented by  farm  magazines,  newspaper.^ 
radio,  and  TV — and  let's  not  forget  the  edu- 
cated Ag.  Chemical  salesman  and  reseller — 
have  flooded  the  farmer  with  new  informa- 
tion on  Improved  farm  technology  and  man- 
agement. 

But — the  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  without 
scientific  help,  the  next  15  years  might  fl;.  I 
him  unable  to  keep  up  with  "explodm^'" 
knowledge. 

The  only  answer-  Computerization. 

Like  all  other  modern  profession-^,  agri- 
culture, too,  must  avail  Itself  of  the  exciting 
magic  of  mass-data  processing  systems 

In  the  108O's  therefore.  It  is  s.ife  to  predict 


That  an  entirely  new  Held  of  agricultural 
data-handling  will  have  developed  to  dis- 
seminate information  either  r.n  a  private 
contractual  basis  (such  as  perhaps  by  the 
telephone  ci  mpany's  "daUi  ph  ^ne")  or 
through  some  governmental  service — !>*''- 
haps  via  a  m  vderiilzed  "County  Agent  "  for 
example  The  farmer  of  tomorrow  wUl  avail 
himself  of  "space  age"  computer  fervices  to 
do  many  t.vsks  to  analyze  his  soil,  blend  his 
fertilizer,  and  determine  his  seed  selection: 
computers  will  prescribe  his  herblclde-fungl- 
clde-lnsectlclde  requirements  lo  meet  the 
needs  of  the  approaching  growing  se.ison. 
Advanced  and  accurate  weather  satellite  pre- 
dictions on  climate  variations  will  be  utilized 
BO  that  tomorrow's  f.-irmer  can  anticipate 
such  conditions  as  an  early  drought,  or  the 
probability  of  froRt.  ^r  even  Insect  hazards. 
The  special  chemicals  tallormade  to  suit  his 
clectrinlcally-progr.immed  needs,  will  be 
cust'jm-prepared  for  a  "one-trip"  planting, 
and  farm  equipment  devices  properly  "In- 
structed" to  place  these  mate.'lals  at  the 
proper  depth  In  the  soil.  Guidance  will  also 
be  available  from  computers  to  govern  crop 
rotation,  the  mix  needed  for  livestock  yield, 
even  the  proper  crop  t<j  pl.mt  for  maximum 
return  at  the  pre-dctermlned  date  of  har- 
vest. 

Crop  yields,  marketing  expectations,  pric- 
ing considerations,  will  all  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. The  farmers'  increasingly  more  com- 
plex record-keeping  and  accounting  burdens 
win  be  similarly  simplified  through  com- 
puterization that  will  also  emhr.ice  farm 
finance  and  t.ix  reporting.  Tumi  rrow's 
farmer  will  truly  be  a  business  man. 

An  unresolved  question  facing  us  today 
Is  whether  the  research  effort  necessary  to 
develop  such  computerization  should  be  as- 
sumed by  Industry  and  contract  service  en- 
treprenevirs,  or  whether  It  Is  so  massive  In 
scope  and  prohibitive  In  cost  as  to  require 
the  government  to  shoulder  this  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  burden. 

Perhaps  as  an  ag  chemical  Industry  spokes- 
man It  Is  pertinent  for  rae  t<i  point  out  that 
computerization  planning  :s  mucii  more  ap- 
propriate for  Government  Agencies  to  focus 
on  than  their  present  preoccupation  with  the 
research  and  development  of  additional 
chemical  Insecticides  and   herbicides. 

Electronic  automation,  however,  need  not 
and  should  not  Idle  or  eliminate  the  par- 
ticipation of  today's  typical  distributing 
firms.  Modern  advances  will  rather  cause 
them  to  become  more  sophisticated,  and 
specialized,  Involving  newer,  customized  serv- 
ice areas.  Broad  new  horizons  of  opportunity 
and  achievement  beckon  in  this  regard  As 
it  has  always  b^-en.  the  distributor  satisfying 
a  need,  who  offers  a  service  of  technical 
knowledge  or  product  availability,  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed  and  will  have  a  place  In 
the  distribution  of  pest  control  products. 

Legislative  and  administrative  pressures 
today  affecting  the  registration  of  new  pest 
control  products  are  a  far  cry  fr'im  the  scene 
of  15  years  ago 

Then  the  predominant  attitude  was.  "let 
the  buyer  beware"  Tixlay,  the  regulatory 
situation  Is  close  to  requiring  an  "absolute" 
or  guaranteed  liability  on  the  part  of  the  ag 
chemical  manufacturer  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  a  user  reads  and  foU.iws  the  label. 

The  significance  here  is  that  from  now  on 
we  may  not  only  be  required  to  guarantee 
effectiveness  but  must  also  anticipate  chance 
of  mlsu.se  Our  solution  again  will  be  In  more 
technical  data  and  research  to  give  more 
accurate  labelling  We  will  continue  to  need 
expert  legal  advice 

The  subject  of  laws  and  legislation  leads 
me  to  a  final  facet  affecting  the  "power  of 
knowledge" — the  power  of  public  opinion — 
our  need  for  a  knowledgeable  and  Informed 
public 

.Some  years  ago  Marie  Curl?  stated. 
"Nothing  In  life  Is  to  he  feared— It  Is  only 
to  be  understood  "  TTie  truth  of  her  words 
Is  now  being  understood  In  the  belated  effort 


at  rehabilitating  agricultural  chemicals  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  after  years  of  abuse 
and  distorting  that  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  alarmist  views  by  the  late  Rachel 
Carsen  Her  followers — all  too  often  pur- 
poseful or  compulsive  critics,  both  un-ln- 
formed  and  mls-lnformed,  have  triggered 
professional  and  Industrial  vlllflcatloE, 
groundless  antl-chemlcal  legislation,  and 
other  nationally  publicized  attempts  to  gain 
attention.  Their  numbers  all  too  often  in- 
clude a  predominance  of  faddists,  medical 
quacks,  and  an  antl-soclal  cult  who  attract 
available  political  demagogues.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  results  of  hasty  poUtlcal 
demagogues.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
results  of  hasty  legislative  hearings  where- 
in the  eventual  ""acquittal"  never  seems  la 
catch  up  with  the  more  newsworthy  ""accu- 
sation"- the  doom  and  gloom  charges  made 
against  pesticides. 

You  all  remember  the  Riblcoff  Commlt- 
tce"8  exhaustive  and  highly  publicized  hear- 
ings on  pesticide  dangers,  yet  how  many 
people  generally  are  aware  of  the  Riblcoff 
Committee's  summary  report  which  con- 
cluded that  the  antl-chemlcal  cult's  ""predic- 
tions" of  Impending  disaster"  were  unfound- 
ed and  based  on  Ignorance.  That  story  re- 
ceived little  or  no  publicity  to  correct  the 
adverse  distortions  appearing  earlier  In  the 
news  media. 

TTie  problem  Is  simply  that  the  general 
public  is  unexposed  to  and  almost  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  true  facts.  Such 
knowledge  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  erate 
groundless  public  fears  and  also  provide  a 
true  perspective  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  pest 
control  chemicals  In  winning  the  world"5 
most  basic  battle:  to  provide  enough  food 
for  Its  bureeonlng  population. 

There  is  another,  little  appreciated  result 
of  this  mls-gulded  campaign  against  the 
farmer,  his  chemical  tools  and  the  agricul- 
ture-connected sciences.  Efforts  to  paint  the 
farmer  as  a  wanton  rube  have  poisoned  the 
minds  of  many  urban  people  and  their  chil- 
dren. Despite  the  Increase  In  urban  popula- 
tions, urban  candidates  for  study  In  the  agri- 
cultural sciences  continue  to  diminish  steadi- 
ly. What  has  the  world  lost  In  genius  and 
discovery  this  past  decade  because  Impres- 
sionable youth  have  been  discouraged  to  en- 
ter the  agrlculture-connecied  sciences  be- 
c.iuse  they  have  been  stained  by  a  smoke- 
screen of  propaganda. 

Something  can  and  must  be  done.  Fara 
youth.  In  addition  to  sewing  skirts,  raising 
rabbits,  baking  bread,  and  preserving  peaches, 
cm  be  I  and  fortunately  now  are)  learning 
more  about  their  ""role""  as  farm  people.  They 
are  learning  In  the  4-H  and  FFA  to  verbalize 
and  con-mnunlcate.  In  school  with  their  city 
classmates  they  now  can  stand  up.  speak  out 
and  convince  others  that  the  farmer  today 
has  ""something  going""  for  him  and  for  the 
world  which  Is  as  equally  important  as  the 
space  race. 

Farming  In  the  future  will  be  more  of  > 
business  than  a  ""way  of  life.'"  It  should  at- 
tract the  best  of  our  qualified,  adventuresome 
youth  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  within  If- 
teen  years  agricultural  science  will  not  only 
provide  the  technology  for  feeding  the  world'i 
population  billions,  but  also  will  have  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  most  respected  sal 
honored  professions. 

The  public's  awareness  and  knowledge  o'. 
this  will  be  "power"  indeed. 

"THK  POWTR  or  rooD 
As  the  last  pha«e  of  my  talk  this  morning. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  what  I 
have  labeled  '"The  Power  of  Pood". 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States  wu 
plagued  by  the  problem  of  plenty — surplue 
food  stocks  "Vou  will  remember  when  grain 
was  stored  In  retired  World  War  n  cargo 
ships  flo.iting  In  the  Hudson  River  Recall  alW 
the  debates  over  farm  subsidies  and  soli  bant 
programs 

In  the  earlv  19=)0's  "farm  bloc"  polltie* 
liifluenced  greatly  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
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cress  and  the  state  legislatures.  The  situa- 
tion has  changed.  Today  our  surplus  stocks 
&re  almost  gone.  "Farm  bloc"  Influence  in 
politics  Is  diminishing.  The  11.5  million  peo- 
ple left  on  the  nation's  farms  represent  only 
a  little  over  5%  of  the  population.  Corporate 
agriculture  Is  replacing  the  family  farmer. 

In  the  world  today  only  ten  nations  can 
feed  themselves.  Only  the  U.S.A.  holds  major 
stocks  for  export.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  until  the  nth  Century,  world 
population  grew  at  an  average  of  only  2% 
per  century.  Since  1960,  however,  world  popu- 
lation has  been  gro'wlng  at  2%  per  year,  and 
even  faster  In  the  less  developed  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia. 

By  the  early  1980's  the  world's  population 
v\\l  grow  from  Its  present  3.1  billion  to  4.5 
billion.  In  100  years  It  will  truly  "explode" 
to  over  7  billion,  with  over  500  million  In 
the  United  States  alone.  Truly  a  population 
explosion. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  America's 
firms  cannot  feed  the  world.  Self-help  pro- 
pams  are  a  must  for  the  emerging  populous 
motions. 

We  must  "export"'  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology via  the  overseas  operations  of  Amer- 
ican companies,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  the  United 
Satlons  Food  and  Agriculture  organizations. 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  over  the  next  few 
years  the  power  of  food  as  a  weapon  for  peace 
will  assume  Increasingly  greater  significance. 
The  Importance  of  farm  technology  to  world 
politics  win  far  outweigh  the  significance  of 
yesterday's  "farm  bloc  "  Influence  on  national 
politics.  Instead  of  fortifying  bastions  of 
freedom  with  weapons  of  war.  In  today's 
world  where  war  will  solve  nothing,  the 
C5A.  should  and,  I  trust,  will  help  the  free 
peoples  arm  themselves  with  the  vital 
s'jength  of  food  and  food-growing  know-how. 

So— In  closing.  It  would  seem  that  the  dis- 
cernible trends  In  agriculture  today  portend 
much  for  the  growth  and  Importance  of  the 
ag  chemical  Industry.  Business  opportunities 
■"nil  Increase  swiftly.  Production  output,  so 
vitally  dependent  upon  chemicals,  will  be  fur- 
ther fueled  by  the  computerized  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  technology.  Broader  pub- 
lic understanding  and  awareness  of  the  ultl- 
aiate  power  of  food  aa  a  force  for  World 
Peace — will  truly  make  modern  agriculture 
an  endeavor  we  can  proudly  feel  an  Integral 
part  of. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  AC-nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRL'^TIONS  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  luifinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1296) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
t.'atlve  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
Poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
0'  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


AKEKDMENT  NO.   320 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  220,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration;  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  220)  offered  by 
Mr.  Percy  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, are  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration." 

On  page  15,  line  15,  strike  out  '"Sec.  6"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  7". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  "ftill 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRONEY  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  is  rnider  control.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  himself  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  220  is  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 
It  also  appears  on  page  17341  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Monday,  June 
26,  together  with  an  explanatory  state- 
ment. 

Its  pmpose  is  to  place  on  NASA  an 
affirmative  duty  to  keep  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  fully 
and  currently  informed  on  NASA  activ- 
ities. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  national  space 
program.  In  my  private  life,  prior  to 
coming  to  the  Senate,  I  was  associated 
with  Cal  Tech,  a  major  space  contrac- 
tor, as  a  trustee.  In  that  capacity  I  have 
met  before  the  searching  questions  of 
the  direction  and  speed  with  which  we 
should  pursue  our  explorations  into 
outer  space.  I  am  confident  that  the 
course  we  are  pursuing  Is  the  correct 
one;  the  pace  at  which  we  go,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  authorization  before  you,  is 
a  sound  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  tragic  Apollo  fire  produced 
serious  questions,  first,  as  to  the  general 
availability  of  information  from  NASA 


that  is  requested  by  your  committee,  and 
second,  as  to  the  responsibiUty  of  NASA 
affirmatively  to  come  forward  and  make 
that  information  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House. 

The  example  of  the  need  for  new  law 
discussed  in  my  statement  of  yesterday 
is  the  now-famous  Phillips  report  which 
was  turned  up  in  the  course  of  congres- 
sional inquiries  on  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
astrous Apollo  204  fire.  This  report  ulti- 
mately was  made  public  by  a  member 
of  the  other  body,  but  not  until  after  its 
contents  and  Impact — and  in  fact  its 
very  existence — had  been  discounted  and 
minimized  by  NASA  and  the  contractor. 

Many  of  us  were  saddened  and  disap- 
pointed to  read  the  conclusions  of  NASA's 
Apollo  204  Review  Board: 

Deficiencies  existed  in  Command  Module 
design,  workmanship  and  quality  control. 
These  deficiencies  created  an  unnecessarily 
hazardotis  condition  and  their  continuation 
would  Imperil  any  future  operations,  (Re- 
view Board  Report,  Page  6-3,  Finding  10) 

But  we  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
some  14  months  prior  to  the  accident, 
the  NASA  inspection  team,  headed  by 
General  Phillips  reported: 

Technical  problems  with  electrical  jKDwer 
capacity,  service  propulsion,  structural  in- 
tegrity, weight  growth,  etc.  have  yet  to  be 
resolved  .  .  .  Delayed  and  compromised 
ground  and  qualification  test  programs  give 
us  serious  concern  that  fully  qualified  flight 
vehicles  will  not  be  available  to  support  the 
lunar  landing  program.  (Phillips  Report, 
Page  6) 

(Contractor)  quality  Is  not  up  to  NASA 
required  standards  .  .  .  Performance  goals 
for  demonstrating  high  quality  must  be 
established.  And  trend  data  must  be  main- 
tained and  given  serious  attention  by  man- 
agement to  correct  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition.  (Phillips  Report,  pages  16-17) 

Since  General  Phillips  is  the  Apollo 
program  director,  the  further  statement 
in  the  report  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
contractor's  ability  to  remedy  the  unsat- 
isfactory situation  alone  makes  the 
Phillips  report  significant.  It  is  well  to 
note  also,  that  at  the  time  the  Phillips 
inspection  was  made,  the  spacecraft  in 
which  the  fatal  fire  occurred  was  on  the 
line  at  the  contractor's  plant — see  page 
444. 

Administrator  Webb  was  frank  to 
state,  in  reply  to  questioning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  that  NASA  had  no  guide- 
lines as  to  when  serious  situations  such 
as  the  conditions  underlying  the  Phil- 
lips report  would  be  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention — hearings,  page  514. 
The  situation  was  aptly  described  by  my 
able  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  in  a  colloquy  about  the  Phil- 
lips report  with  Administrator  Webb, 
during  the  hearings  on  May  9  of  this 
year : 

Senator  Mondale.  How  can  we  request  In- 
formation which  Is  candid  and  frank  If  we 
do  not  know  of  Its  existence? 

Mr.  Webb.  This  Is  a  problem  I  think  we  do 
have  to  address  a  great  deal  of  attention  to. 
(Page  530.) 

The  Phillips  report  example  suggests, 
as  Administrator  Webb  candidly  agreed, 
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that  there  "are  other  reports  of  a  sub- 
stantUl  and  critical  nature  other  than 
the  Phillips  Report."  Accident  hearings. 
page  530.  I  might  say  that  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  that 
InformaUon  such  as  the  Phillips  report, 
and  another  report  of  deficiencies  by  the 
General  Electric  Co  .  should  be  brought 
to  the  committee  s  attention. 

The  ptirpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr 
President.  Is  to  add  to  the  present  law 
a  requirement  that  NASA— on  its  own 
initiative  and  without  necessity  for  di- 
rectlTe  or  inquiry  from  the  committee — 
produce  Information  to  keep  the  respon- 
sible committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
fully  and  completely  informed  of  prob- 
lems as  they  beset  our  space  program 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  not  to  put  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  in  the  business  of 
nmning  our  space  program,  or  reviewing 
every  decision  and  report  made  by  NASA 
But  I  believe  it  Is  basic  to  our  function 
as  the  conmiitlees  responsible  for  our 
space  program  that  we  are.  m  the  words 
of  the  Senate  report,  made  currently 
aware  of  any  problems  which  may  exist 
in  carrying  out  these  programs"  In 
matters  so  closely  involving  program 
costs  and  progress,  we  camiot  otherwise 
fulfill  our  obligations. 

The  purpose  of  this  ^endment  Is  not 
to  require  public  disclosure  of  materials 
which  are  proprietary  in  nature,  or  which 
are  so  sensitive  to  NASA-contractor  rela- 
tionships that  pubUc  exposure  would 
compromise  NASA-contractor  manage- 
ment system  effectiveness. 

But  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement 
yesterday,  present  law  needs  this  aug- 
menting provision  that  will  Insure  that 
your  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  In  our  space  program  system. 
the  development  of  which— as  Mr  Webb 
has  repeatedly  stated— is  an  essential 
part  of  our  space  program.  It  Is  our  inten- 
tion that  confidentiality  be  retained 
where  necessary.  Mr.  Webb  indicated  his 
satisfaction  with  such  an  arrangement 
by  the  following  statement : 

Now.  any  procedure  this  Committee  estab- 
llsbe*  to  receive  Ihl3  inXormatlon  «n  o  non- 
public way  and  decides  Itself  what  part  of  l' 
It  want*  to  make  public  will  b«  all  right 
with  me. 

The  handling  of  the  Phillips  report  in 
executive  se.ssion  Is  a  prototype  of  thp 
exchanges  of  important  information  that 
would  be  possible  under  my  amendment. 
Specific  guidelines  could  be  worked  out 
under  the  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
committee's  and  NASA's  requirements 
were  both  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  responsibility  to  report 
to  supervisory  authority  is  a  universal 
reality  In  the  American  way  of  busines.s 
life,  and  indeed,  academic  life  as  well 
Universities  must  report  to  their  trustees 
The  reports  and  discussions  are  essential 
to  the  health  and  progress  of  these  In- 
stitutions, and  disclosure  Is  tailored  to 
promote  the  same  ends. 

corporations  are  accountable  to  their 
boards  and  to  their  stockholders  for 
management  and  technical  Informa- 
tion— an  analogy  I  find  particularly  sult- 
{0)16  here.  We  In  Congress  are  In  a  very 
real  and  essential  sense  the  trustees  of 
the  public  moneys  that  awe  made  avail- 
able for  this  and  other  programs 
Again.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  to  the  language  of  the  re[)o:t,  of 
your  committee,  as  well  as  the  lan«uat^e 
of  the  corresponding  House  report  They 
both  indicate  the  necessity  to  impose  on 
NASA  a  fuller  responMbility  tor  keeping 
the  committees  informed 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
propriate sections  of  the  two  reports  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

LrCISLATlVE    ACTIONS 

Your  Committee  wl.shea  to  reemphaslze 
the  policy  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
shall  keep  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  A.stronautlc«  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities, 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Only  in  this  way  can  these  com- 
mittees properly  perform  their  responsibili- 
ties In  connection  with  our  national  civilian 
.space  program. 

Your  Committee  p<Jlnts  out  that  this  policy 
13  the  express  intent  of  Section  .303  of  the  N*- 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
as  amended.  This  section  provides  that  de- 
spite authority  in  such  section  which  permits 
the  .\dmlnistrator  to  withhold  from  the  pub- 
lic, information  (  1 )  authorized  or  requested 
by  Federal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (2) 
classify  to  protect  national  security,  no  such 
information  shall  be  withheld  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Instances  have  arisen  in  the  past  wherein 
several  actions  taKen  by  N.\SA  which  had  a 
great  effect  upon  its  adiiunlstratlon  of  major 
programs  earned  out  by  the  agency,  did  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  at 
the  time  such  actions  occurred.  While  your 
Committee  does  not  wish  to  make  decisions 
for  NASA  with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which 
NASA  programs  are  being  carried  out.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  Committee  be  made  cur- 
rently aware  of  any  problems  which  may  ex- 
ist in  carrying  out  these  programs.  Your  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  the.se  are  pr<igrams  for 
^j'hlch  NASA  is  requesting  of  the  Congress 
each  year  authority  to  e.xpend  viist  addition.il 
sums  of  money.  It  Is  In  this  context  that  your 
Com.Tilttee  urges  the  Administrator.  In  all 
candor,  to  keep  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all  prob- 
l^m.s  which  NASA  encounters  In  carrying  out 
our  national  civilian  space  program  (Senate 
Report  No.  353.  at  page  95 1 

INFORMATION 

The  committee  added  a  new  section  to  the 
bill,  section  6,  which  requires  NASA  to  keep 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
activities  of  N.\SA  This  section  complements 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  the 
first  time  places  the  p<i6ltlve  duty  upon  NASA 
to  Keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed. This  provision  Is  similar  to  that 
which  Is  conUlned  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  and  which  has  been  Implemented 
with  apparent  success  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  section  is  necessary  to  better 
enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  Its  legis- 
lative and  investigative  responsibility  to  over- 
see the  activities  of  NASA,  suid  In  order  that 
the  committee  will  be  aware  of  potential 
problem  area*  prior  to  their  crystallization 
I  House  Report  No.   338.  at   page   148 ». 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  efficacy  of  en- 
acting this  reporting  requirement  as  a 
part  of  an  authorization,  rather  than 
amending  the  basic  legislation.  In  my 
Judgment.  In  view  of  the  necessity  for 
the  committees  and  NASA  to  develop  the 


procedures  for  regular  disclosures,  re- 
view of  the  effect  and  operation  of  the 
amendment  in  a  year's  time  would  be 
valuable.  The  language  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  the  language  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  While  there  are  differences  between 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
NASA  and  their  relationships  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  experience  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  Is  analogous  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  understand 
the  experience  of  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  under  thu 
language  has  been  excellent,  and  cer- 
tainly our  progress  in  this  vital  area  of 
scientific  endeavor  shows  it 

In  urging  adoption  of  my  amendment 
Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  stating  my 
belief  that  In  so  doing,  we  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  the  relationship  between 
NASA  and  the  Congress.  We  can  take  a 
real  step  toward  closing  the  information 
gap  between  NASA  and  your  committee 
which  the  record  of  the  Apollo  204  hear- 
ings so  clearly  reveals. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  first  that  we  heard 
of  the  Phillips  report,  for  example,  was 
through  the  press,  through  rumors  that 
had  leaked  out  and  were  first  published 
In  the  press?  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  first  some  members  of 
the  committee  knew  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  report  was  when  we  read  about 
those  rumors? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  In  the  hearings  that  we 
held,  which  were  public  hearings,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  Phillips  repon 
would  be  extremely  important  to  thf 
romlttee  to  have  access  to  and  to  study 
and  yet.  while  we  kept  hearing  about  It 
through  newspaper  reports,  we  could  not 
obtain  access  to  It  ourselves. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  And  when  of- 
ficials of  NASA  were  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  does  the  Senatw 
not  agree  that  they  were  less  than  franlt 
with  us  In  opening  up  the  discussion 
further? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  apree. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  they  appeared  either  tt 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  report,  or  t 
feel  reluctant  to  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  PEJRCY.  There  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  discuss  it  wltt 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  It  is  very  difficult  fo: 
members  of  the  committee  to  pick  iff 
and  pursue  every  facet  of  all  the  Info'; 
matlon  having  to  do  with  the  gres: 
NASA  program— which  we  all  support 
and  subscribe  to — unless  leads  are  fur- 
nished us  by  the  NASA  officials  them- 
selves; that  we  cannot  possibly  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge  even  to  ask  Intelllgen- 
questions  about  some  parts  of  It  unles 
we  are  given  basic  information? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  agW 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  In  the  ca- 
pacity In  which  we  were  serving.  I  ^^• 
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that  if  the  committee  had  had  access  to 
the  report  at  the  time  it  was  Issued, 
there  were  several  very  pertinent  points 
in  the  report  that  we  might  have  de- 
veloped further,  and  we  might  have  been 
more  helpful  to  NASA  and  to  the  space 
program  Itself  if  we  had  had  access  to 
that  information. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  views  and 
support  his  amendment.  I  think  it  rightly 
belongs  In  this  authorization  bill,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  this 
amendment  was  considered  In  committee 
and  it  was  determined  that  its  inclusion 
In  the  Senate  bill  was  not  necessary. 
The  committee  did,  however,  agree  that 
strong  language  should  be  included  in 
the  Senate  report  which  would  express 
the  committee's  desire  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  should  keep  the  space 
committees  of  both  Houses  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
Nationa;  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  pertinent  para- 
graphs of  the  committee  report  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  reemphaslze 
the  policy  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
sh.iU  keep  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  .Administration.  Only  in  this  way  can 
these  committees  properly  perform  their 
responsibilities  In  connection  with  our  na- 
tional civilian   space   program. 

Your  Committee  points  out  that  this 
policy  !S  the  express  intent  of  Section  303 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  .is  amended.  This  section  provides 
that  despite  authority  In  such  rectlon  which 
permits  the  Administrator  to  withhold  from 
the  public.  Information  ( 1 )  authorized  or 
requested  bj'  Federal  statute  to  be  with- 
held, and  (2)  classified  to  protect  national 
security,  no  such  information  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  duly  authorized  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Instances  have  arisen  in  the  past  wherein 
several  actions  taken  by  NASA  which  had 
a  trreat  effect  upon  Its  administration  of 
major  programs  carried  out  by  the  agency, 
did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  such  actions  occurred.' 
While  your  Committee  does  not  wish  to 
make  decisions  for  NASA  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  NASA  programs  are  being 
carried  out.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  made  currently  aware  of  any 
problems  which  may  exist  In  carrying  out 
these  programs.  Your  Committee  points  out 
that  these  are  programs  for  which  NASA  Is 
requesting  of  the  Congress  each  year  author- 
ity to  expend  vast  additional  sums  of  money. 
It  Is  In  this  context  that  your  Committee 
urges  the  Administrator,  In  all  candor,  to 
keep  the  members  of  the  Committee  fully 


and  currently  informed  of  all  problemfi 
which  NASA  encounters  In  carrying  out  our 
national  civilian  space  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  In  this  amendment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  during  its 
markup  of  the  bill.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  committee  that  when  the  Congress  In 
1958  first  considered  the  mesms  by  which 
our  national  civilian  space  program 
would  be  administered,  similar  language 
wEis  Included  In  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  say  parenthetically  that,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I  believe  I  au- 
thored the  language  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  at  that  time.  Many  Senators 
will  recall  that  the  Senate  proposed  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
on  space  and  this  language  was  in  one  of 
the  provisions  taken  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  Included  in  the 
bill.  What  Is  now  section  303  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
was  also  Included  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  the  Senate  report  on  such  bill, 
In  describing  the  purpose  of  what  Is  now 
section  303,  stated : 

All  Information,  however,  Is  to  be  made 
available  promptly  to  the  duly  authorized 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

Taken  In  the  context  with  the  rest  of 
section  303,  the  word  "information"  re- 
lates to  all  information  obtained  or  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrator  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions. 

In  conference  the  conferees  deter- 
mined that  the  policy  of  the  House  bill 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of 
separate  legislative  committees,  would  be 
accepted  and  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  had  been  patterned 
after  provisions  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  including  the  language 
which  is  simillar  to  the  language  in  the 
proposed  amendment,  were  deleted. 
There  was  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  that  the  language  now  desig- 
nated as  section  303  of  the  Space  Act  was 
not  sufficient  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  inform  the  authorized  committees 
of  the  Congress  promptly  on  the  activi- 
ties of  NASA. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  have  been 
some  instances  in  which  the  committees 
have  not  been  promptly  informed,  the 
language  in  section  303  is  still  sufficient 
to  carry  out  this  purpose.  There  Is  no 
need  for  additional  legislative  language 
at  this  time.  The  Administrator  of  NASA 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  expects  prompt  compliance 
of  section  303  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act.  This  the  commit- 
tee has  done  by  the  insertion  of  strong 
language  in  its  report. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  add  is  this: 
It  is  a  hard  problem  to  decide  exactly 
how  much  Information  you  should  ask 
the  agency  to  give  to  the  committee.  We 
have  discussed  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
at  his  request.  I  think  he  did  a  very  fine 
job,  and  other  Senators  did  a  fine  job, 
in  gathering  the  information  we  had. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  get  at  the  problem,  but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  act  as  it 
now  stands,  and  not  put  this  language  In 
the  authorization  bill. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the   proposed 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  was  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  committee. 

Its  origin  was  with  Representative 
Rumsfeld,  who  initially  presented  it  to 
the  House  Space  Committee. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  proposed  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  adopt  the  Rumsfeld 
amendment.  When  he  did  so,  I  requested 
the  counsel  of  the  committee  to  study  the 
Rumsfeld  amendment  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Percy.  The  committee  counsel 
did  so,  and  submitted  a  legal  memo- 
randum. 

I  should  first  like  to  read  the  staff 
director's  memorandum  to  the  chair- 
man: 

Memorandum,  June  6.  1967,  U.S.  Senate 
To:  Senator  Anderson. 
From:  James  J.  Gehrig. 

As  you  recall,  I  told  you  that  I  asked  Ever- 
ard  Smith  to  look  Into  the  Rumsfeld  Amend- 
ment. Attached  Is  a  memorandum  he  pre- 
pared. The -gist  of  his  memorandum  Is  that 
language  very  similar  to  the  Rumsfeld 
Amendment  Is  already  part  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  and  no 
purpose  would  be  served  by  restating  It. 

I  will  now  read  into  the  Record  the 
memorandum  from  the  coimsel  of  the 
committee  to  the  Staff  Director. 

It  reads: 

Memoranddiw,  June  6,  1967 
To:  James  J.  Gehrig. 
Prom:  Everard  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
Subject:  Rumsfeld  Amendment. 

At  the  Executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  May  23,  Senator  Percy  suggested  that  the 
Committee  might  wish  to  consider  adding 
language  to  the  NASA  1968  authorization  bill 
similar  to  the  language  known  aa  the  Rums- 
feld amendment  which  was  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Space  Authorization  Act,  1968,  by  the 
House  Space  Committee.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmirUstratlon  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration." 

This  language  is  similar  to  some  of  the 
language  contained  In  Section  202  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  Is  applica- 
ble to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Without  commenting  on  the  fundamental 
policy  governing  such  a  proposal,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  observations:  (1)  The 
Rumsfeld  amendment  as  written  leaves  in 
doubt  whether  It  is  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent legislation  or  only  governs  the  period 
covered  by  the  Authorization  Act.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  then  It  should  be 
re-wrltten  as  a  part  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  rath- 
er than  in  the  yearly  Authorization  Act.  (2) 
The  Rumsfeld  amendment  would  appear  to 
add    nothing    to    the    requirement    already 
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placed  upon  the  Administrator  of  NAijA  by 
permanent  legislation  contained  in  Section 
303  of  the  NASA  Act  of  1958.  This  section 
reads  as  follows: 

"Skc.  303.  Information  obtained  or  devel- 
oped by  the  Administrator  In  the  perform- 
ance of  hla  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  avaUable  for  public  Inspection,  ex- 
cept (A)  Information  authorized  or  required 
by  Federal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (B) 
Information  classified  to  protect  the  national 
security:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion by  the  Administrator  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress." 

Inasmuch  as  the  requirement  has  already 
been  made  a  part  of  NASA's  permanent  leg- 
islation. It  would  appear  that  no  purpose 
could  be  served  by  saying  the  same  thing  In 
a  little  different  manner. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  comment  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  is  that  it 
is  not  needed.  What  is  needed  is  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  with  existing  law 
rather  than  redundancy  in  legislation 
such  as  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
respect  the  judgment  of  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  judgment  of  the 
committee.  However,  after  sitting  in  3  or 
4  months  of  hearings,  I  And  the  state- 
ments made  Inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ments made  In  that  period. 

I  do  not  find  as  I  read  the  act  now  the 
requirement  or  the  necessity  for  NASA 
to  report  the  kind  of  information  to  us 
that  I  feel  is  needed. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith]  asked 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  several 
pertinent  questions. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  said: 

I  would  ask.  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Mueller 
and  Dr.  Seamans.  Do  you  have  any  guide- 
lines as  to  when  serious  situations  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee^ 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Webb  was: 
I    do   not    know    that   we    have.    Senator 
Smjtb. 

Senator  Smith  said 

Well.  BIT.  Chairman,  It  seems  lo  me  that 
It  was  certainly  N.^SA's  responsibility  to 
bring  the  North  American  situation  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  at  the  time 
General  Phillips  completed  his  review.  These 
contracts  represent  about  25  percent  of 
NASA's  budget.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  detailed  report  had  to  be 
provided  to  the  committee,  but  we  should 
have  been  apprised  of  the  situation  early 
enough,  since  It  directly  afTects  the  budget 
authorization  request  and  the  overall  prog- 
ress of  the  program. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Involves  a 
conununlcatlon  problem  between  NASA  and 
the  comnUttee  that  must  be  corrected  for 
the  future,  and  this  was  the  reason  I  asked 
my  question  about  guidelines. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  a 
little  consideration.  Will  you? 

Mr.  Webb  replied: 

I  certainly  will,  Senator. 

I  find  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings had  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting   Information.     For    example,    our 


chairman  asked  if  the  GE  report  was 
available  to  the  public. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson)  asked: 

Has  this  been  published  m  the  newspapers? 

People  ask  me  questions  about  thu  report, 

and  v^e  cannot  answer  them  very  we!l.  Has 

this  report  been  given  to  the  public,  or  have 

■thers  examined  it ' 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  noted 
thai  the  press  had  it  before  the  commit- 
tee did  by  saying : 

One  reason  that  I  aslced  about  It  is  that 
we  understand  that  NASA  did  discuss  this 
with  the  press.  I  wish  they  would  send  some 
of  this  Information  to  the  Committee  some- 
times. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland)  indicated  that  the  GE  reix)rt 
would  seem  to  be  an  important  report 
and  he  stated  that  he  hoped  that  the 
chairman  would  insist  that  the  chairman 
get  reports  if  GE  is  to  make  them. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  said: 
I*  .seem-s  to  me  the  regular  wTltteu  reports 
III  this  critical  field  are  appropriate  and  that 
11  Is  what  I  suggest,  that  we  insist  upon  that 
as  to  the  GE  reliability  team. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  LMr.  Can- 
non !  said : 

M.-    Webb,  I  would   like   to  associate  my- 

sei:  with  Senator  Smiths  remarks.  I  would 
be  very  hopeful  that  you  would  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  inform  the  committee  if  similar 
situations  or  situations  of  any  great  mag- 
nitude come  up  su  that  at  leabt  we  would  be 
odviiied  of  what  was  happening.  And  as 
Senator  Smith  siild,  we  want  to  be  helpful 
If  we  can.  but  we  cannot  be  If  n-e  do  not 
learn  about  these  things  until  after  they 
are   accomplished   fact. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  went  on  to 
say  further: 

Mr.  Webb,  getting  back  to  Senator  Smith's 
point.  I  would  hope  that  If  you  do  have  at 
this  time  any  current  problems  of  the  matc- 
nitude  and  type  that  were  covered  in  the 
Phillips  rep<jrt.  you  wduld  call  those  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  In  e.xecutlve  .ses- 
..,ion.  If  need  be 

I  felt  that  many  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  have  been  able  to 
evaluate  the  NAS.\  program  better  and 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  be  more 
helpful  to  the  NASA  administration  il 
we  had  had  inlorniatiun  available  to  us. 

I  do  know  that  it  is  an  mipossible  job 
for  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  tiT  to 
supervise,  and  it  would  be  an  improper 
objective  to  tr>-  to  supervise  the  objec- 
tives of  any  program. 

I  am  smiply  advancing  a  suggestion 
that  grew  out  of  10  years  and  more  ex- 
perience of  working  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  is  a  suggestion 
that  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
appropriate  committee  in  tiie  House.  I 
believe  that  we  should  incorporate  into 
the  pending  bill  the  ver>'  language  that 
was  included  in  the  'eport  of  our  com- 
mittee Itself. 

If  this  provision  were  included  in  the 
pending  bill,  this  would  give  1  year  for 
NASA  to  develop  the  procedures  that  I 
tlilnk  It  should  develop  anyway.  It  will 
also  give  us  an  opportunity  to  determine 
at  the  end  of  the  year  whether  we  sliould 
have  this  provision  embodied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  NASA  Act  Itself. 

Mr.  Pre.->ldent.  I  yield  the  floor  and  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bible 
m  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is.  of  course,  an  excel- 
lent one. 

I  merely  state  for  the  Record,  however, 
tiial  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to  because  I  think  it  will  place  a 
mucii  greater  burden  upon  the  members 
of  the  two  space  committees  than  they 
would  possibly  be  able  to  discharge  in 
any  effective  way.  I  think  the  present  leg- 
islation gives  us  ample  authority  and 
gives  ample  directions  so  that  the  two 
committees  can  be  adequately  informed 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  that  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  on  this  subject,  which 
are  found  in  section  303  of  existing  legis- 
lation, be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
tins  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\CCESS    TO    INFORMATIO.N' 

Sec.  303.  Information  obtained  or  devel- 
oped by  the  Administrator  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  (unctions  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection,  except 
(A)  information  authorized  or  required  by 
Federal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (B)  in- 
formation classified  to  protect  the  natlona: 
-security  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion by  the  Administrator  from  the  duly  au- 
thorize<i  committees  of  tlie  Congress 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  quote  it  in 
detail.  I  read,  however,  the  last  sentence 
in  .section  303: 

That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  withholding  of  Infurmatlon  by  the  -Ad- 
ministrator from  the  duly  authorized  ccir.- 
mlttecs  of  the  Congress. 

If  one  looks  at  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee — and  it  was  the  Senate  word- 
ing that  was  adopted  by  the  conference- 
one  finds  these  provisions: 

.^CCE-Si.    TO    INfORMATION 

Information  that  Is  developed  or  obtained 
by  the  new  Space  Ajiency  Is  to  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  by  the  Direc- 
tor, unless  the  Information  Is  classified  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  to  protect  the  national 
.■iccurlty.  All  Information,  however.  Is  to  be 
made  available  promptly  to  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees   of  the  Congress 

Senators  will  find,  from  checking  the 
conference  report,  that  it  is  made  very 
clear  that  the  Senate  version  was 
adopted.  This  means  that  the  wording 
of  .-section  303  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958 — in  existing 
legislation — comes  from  the  Senate  ver- 
sion; and  it  means  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  that  provision, 
as  occurring  in  the  Senate  report  at  that 
time,  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 

Without  laboring  the  question,  and 
without  in  any  way  challenging  the  good 
motives  of  those  who  offer  the  proposed 
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amendment.  I  want  to  speak  briefly 
from  experience  in  this  matter. 

Every  Senator  is  assigned  to  several 
committees.  If  you  look  at  the  roster  of 
the  space  committee  of  the  Senate,  you 
will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Without  at- 
tempting to  go  through  the  full  list  of 
the  members  of  that  committee.  I  just 
call  attention,  on  the  majority  side  only, 
to  the  following  facts: 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  space 
commitcee.  He  has  among  his  responsi- 
bilities the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Armed  Services.  He  has  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. He  also  holds  the  ranking  majority 
position  on  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bills,  and  has  various  other  assignments 
which  I  shall  not  mention. 

Mr.  President,  to  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  responsibility  that 
would  be  placed  on  him  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  which  would  require  the  Space 
Administration  to  keep  the  committees 
informed  "with  respect  to  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,"  Is  asking  more 
than  he  could  possibly  live  up  to,  and  is 


asking  more,  for  that  matter,  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Space  Committee 
could  possibly  live  up  to. 

Frequently,  requests  for  reprogramlng 
of  certain  items  for  which  appropriations 
have  already  been  made  are  placed  upon 
our  desks.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
found  it  rather  burdensome  to  keep  up 
with  those  requests  for  reprogramlng 
and  also  to  keep  up  with  the  important 
items  which  are  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee and  passed  on  by  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  To  try  to  keep  up  with 
all  current  business  of  the  Space  Admin- 
istration— and  that  Is  what  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  amendment  which  refers 
to  "all  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  '  Administra- 
tion"— is  to  ask  for  the  performance  of 
duties  which  could  not  possibly  be  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  administra- 
tors. Our  responsibilities  are  to  pass 
legislation,  make  appropriations,  and 
supervise,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  To 
ask  that  we  exercise  such  responsibili- 
ties as  are  proposed  in  tliis  amendment 
is  simply  going  beyond  the  limit  of  what 
Senators  can  perform. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  closing,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  situation  is 
not  the  same  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, where  there  is  a  large  space  com- 
mittee composed  of  32  members.  Most  of 
them  have  no  other  assignment,  and  it  is 
quite  imderstandable  that  they  would 
feel  that  this  new  language  would  be 
appropriate  for  them.  Even  if  they 
wanted  to  manage  the  space  program,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so; 
and  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  do 
this  in  the  Senate.  The  civilian  space 
program  involves  more  than  100  major 
contractors.  A  list  of  those  major  con- 
tractors is  set  forth  in  the  semiannual 
procurement  report  of  the  Space  Agency, 
covering  the  period  July  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1966,  and  I  ask  that  that 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


T.\BLE  III. — 100  contracto'S  (business  firms)  lislid  according  to  net  value  of  liirrd  nimnl.t.  J idt/  1,  1966-Dcc.  31,  1966 


Conlractot  and  place  ',1  conttact  peilormance 


Rank, 

July-       

December 

1965         Thousands 


Net  value  of  awards 


Percent 
of  total 


Total  awards  to  business I .. I  $2,381,767 


T 


100.00 


North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  Downey,  Calif 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y, 

Boeing  Co  ,  New  Orleans,  La.  _.     _     _ 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc  .  Santa  Monica,  Calif 

International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  Huntsulle, 

Ala       ^.  _._ 

General  Electiic  Co.,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Bendu  Corp.,  Owings  Mills,  Md 

Chrysler  Corp  ,  New  Orleans,  La 

General  Motors  Corp  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis      

Aerojet-General  Corp.,  Sacramento.  Calit_ , 

Radio  Corp  of  America,  Csmden,  NJ , 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  Houston.  Tex , 

General  Dynamics  Corp  .  San  Uiego,  Calif 

TRW,  Inc,  Houston,  Tex _ , 

Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  Huntsville  Ala 

LTV  Aerospace  Corp  .  Dallas  Tex 

Pliiico  Ford  Corp  ,  Houston.  Tex 

Hughes  Aircrsit  Co  .  Culver  Cilv.  Calit . 

United  Aiicralf  Corp  ,  West  Palm  Besch,  Fla 

General  Precision.  Inc  .  Houston.  Tex     

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Florida  

Honeywell,  Inc.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Federal  Electric  Coip  ,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Sacramento,  Calil  

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc,  Long  Beach,  Calif... 

Bellcomm,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 

Catalytic  Construction  Co.,  Kennedy  Space  Center, 

Florida        ...        

BiGAii  trigineering  Co.,  I nd  ,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Comfuter  Sciences  Corp  .  Huntsville,  Ala 

Thiokol  Chemical  Corp,  Denville,  N.J 

Brown  Northrop  (joint  venture)  Houston,  Tex 

Graham  Engineering  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Houston,  Tex.  (S) 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  ,  Denver,  Colo 

Mison-Rust,  New  Orleans,  La  

Ball  Bros  Research  Corp  ,  Boulder,  Colo 

Vitro  Corp  of  America,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Basic  Construction  Co  ,  Hampton.  Va 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  ,  Baltimore,  Md 

Cechtel  Corp  .  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla 

ZiaCo    LasCruces,  N.  Mex 

Dow  Chemical  Co  ,  Titusville,  Fla 

Northrop  Corp  ,  Huntsville.  Ala 

Fairchild  HillerCorp,Greenhelt,  Md       

Spacn,  Inc,  Huntsville,  Ala.  (S) 

Management  Services,  Inc  ,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Control  Data  Corp.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

Hayes  International  Corp  ,  Birmingham,  Ala 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co  .  Huntsville.  Ala 

Documen'aticn.  Inc  .  College  Park,  f/i(1     .    _   

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co    Washington   D  C 
Computer  Application,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 


682,793 
356,755 
187,937 
138,977 

130,536 
104,571 
71,017 
51. 553 
50.115 
42.020 
30,119 
24,017 
24.012 
23.813 
22, 949 
21,148 
17.694 
17,620 
16,102 
15,418 

14,079 
10,758 
9,988 
7,877 
7,860 
7,600 

7,597 
7,370 
7.251 
7,244 
6.934 
5.897 
5.811 
5,744 
5.640 
4,909 
4,710 
4,701 
4.539 
4.346 
3,839 
3,839 
3.331 
3,305 
3,279 
3,276 
3.249 
3,225 
3,171 
2,779 
2,653 


28.67 

14.98 

7.89 

5.84 

5.48 
4.39 
2.98 
2.16 


Contractor  and  plact  ol  conliact  perlormance 


Rank, 
July- 
December 
1965 


10 
1.76  I 
1.26  ' 
1.01  1 
1.01 
1.00 

.96 

.89 

,74 

.74 

.68 

.65 

.59 
.45 
.42 
.33 
.33 
.32 

.32 
.31 
.30 
.30 
.29 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.21 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.13 : 

.12 

.11 


52.  Computing  &  Software,  Inc.,  Greenbelt,  Md 

53.  Aero  Spacelines,  Inc  ,  Van  Nuys,  Calif  (S) 

54.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Greenbelt,  Md 

55.  AmpexCorp.,  Redwood  City,  Calif.. 

56.  Warrior/Natkin  National  Electric,  Houston.  Tex 

57.  Greenhut  Construction,  Inc.,  Pensacola,  Fla 

58.  Scientific  Data  Systems,  Greenbelt,  Md i 

59.  Wolf  Research   &   Development  Corp.,   Arlington,  1 

Va.(S) ! 

60.  Pearce  De  Moss  King,  Inc.,  Huntsville,  Ala.  (S) 1 

61.  Radiation,  Inc.,  Melbourne,  Fla .   ..  I 

62.  Space-General  Corp  ,  El  Monte,  Calif . 

63.  American  Science  &  Engineering  Inc.,  Cambridge,  . 

Mass.CS) .   I 

64.  Warrior  Constructors,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex . 

65.  Electronic  Associates,  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif I 

66.  Garrett  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calil 

67.  International   Telephone   &   Telegraph   Corp.,    Fort 

Wayne,  Ind 1 

68.  International  Latex  Corp  ,  Dover,  Del .[ 

69.  Pacific  Crane  &  Rigging  Co.,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  I 

Florida 

70.  Dynalectron  Corp.,  Houston  Tex 

71.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

72.  Electro-Mechanical  Research,  Inc ,  College  Park,  Md 

73.  A-VCorp.,  Houston,  Tex.  (S) 

74.  Memorex  Corp.  Santa  Clara,  Calif 

75.  Motorola,  Inc.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz... 

76.  Keltec  Industries,  Inc,  Alexandria,  Va 

77.  American  Radiator  &  Sanitary  Corp.,  Mountain  View, 

Calif 

78.  Consolidated  Electrodynamics  Corp  ,  Rochester,  NY. 

79.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Houston,  Tex  

80.  Space  Ordnance  Systems.  Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Call!.  (S) 

81.  Klate  Holt  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  (S) 1     . 

82.  Melpar,  Inc.,  Greenbelt,  Md 

83.  Electro  Optical  Systems,  Inc.,  Pasadena,  Calif 

84.  Bissett  Berman  Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 

85.  Vircinia  Electric  Power  Co.,  Hampton,  Va 

86.  Collins  Radio  Co.,  Richardson,  Tex 

87.  Avco  Corp.,  Everett,  Mass 

88.  Air  Reduction  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La 

89.  Lawrence,  J.  H.  Co.,  Greenbelt,  Md.  (S) 

90.  Xerox  Corp.,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida 

91.  ITT  World  Commirfication,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

92.  Burroughs  Corp.,fluntsville,  Ala 

93.  Perkin-Elmer  Corp.,  Norwalk,  Conn 

94.  Asea  Electric,  Inc  ,  Hampton,  Va 

95.  Clark,  David  Co.,  Inc.,  Worchester,  Mass 

96.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

97.  Kollsman  Instrument  Corp,  Syosset,  N.Y 

98.  AracoCo.,  Inc.,  Sandusky,  Ohro(S) 

99.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex 

100.  Systems  Engineering  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.(S) 

Other 


92 
69 


Net  value  ct  awards 


Thousands   I    Percent 
1   ot  total 


63 

47 


43 


54 

52 


42 
98 


84 
87 


66 
55 


73 
27 
45 


96 


58 


89 


90 


J2,557 
2,538 
2.399 
2.035 
2.000 
1.960 
1.943 

1,894 
1,859 
1,805 
1.722 

1,707 
1,694 
1,646 
1,610 

1.587 

1,557 

1,504 
1,438 
1,424 
1,421 
1,380 
1,367 
1,364 
1,352 

1.327 

1,292 

1,266 

1,241 

1,182 

1,172 

1,131 

1.128 

1,070 

1,065 

1.015 

985 

969 

967 

959 

903 

900 

897 

885 

839 

837 

817 

798 

757 

107,630 


0.11 
.11 
.10 
.09 
.08 
.08 
.08 

.08 

.08 
.08 
.07 

.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
,04 
.04 
.04 
,04 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.03 
4.52 
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Mr.  HOLLAND  I  do  not  believe  the 
wording  of  the  proposed  amendment.  In 
visiting  this  responslbilltv  upon  our- 
selves by  OMr  own  action,  is  reasonable, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly  per- 
form under  a  mandate  of  sucli  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  keenly  about 
this  matter.  Under  existing  law.  the 
chairman  and  the  able  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  have  am- 
ple authority  to  request  Information  on 
Important  matters  and  to  eet  it  and  to 
pass  it  on  to  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. To  expect  any  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  is  not  only  im- 
practicable, but  simply  impossible. 

In  closing.  I  support  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  and  I  ai;!c  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  have 
Rreat  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. He  has  been  an  able  membe:  of  this 
committee  But  I  do  believe  that  every 
question  and  every  objection  he  has 
raised  have  been  answered  fully  m  rny 
.statement  today  and  yesterday 

We  have  no  l.itention  or  desire  to  run 
the  NASA  program  We  have  an  ab'.e 
staff,  well  qualified  to  screen  material  I 
want  to  make  ab.solute'y  certain,  as  the 
committee  obviously  did  m  its  report, 
that  nothing  is  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  was  ::ot  approved 
In  the  committee  report  itseli  There  is 
no  question  that  they  .said  that  this  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  ha.s  access  to  what- 
ever information  it  feels  it  needs  to  sift 
and  sort  and  screen  and  then  bring  the 
material  to  our  attention  In  time  for  us 
to  do  somethlnsr  about  It.  not  long  after 
the  fact. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Isl£ind. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  suptKjrt  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  becau.se  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  those  who  have  already 
spoken  on  it. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  this 
kind  of  language  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  This 
language  we  have  emphasized  tmie  and 
time  again — and  this  language  is  copied 
from  the  language  of  the  atomic  energy 
law.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as 
a  former  chairman  of  that  committee. 
knows  quite  well  that  every  time  a  new 
nominee  comes  before  our  committee,  we 
impress  upon  him  the  need  to  observe 
and  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
this  provision  in  the  law. 

I  do  not  see  any  burden  upon  the  com- 
mittee at  all.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out,  it  has  an  able  staff, 
which  will  be  currently  informed  and 
kept  up  to  date  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters that  are  transpiring 

It  creates  a  better  rapport  between  the 
agency  and  the  committee  After  all.  thl.s 
agency  is  asking  for  almost  $5  billion  and 
I  do  not  see  any  harm  or  any  damage 
being  done,  but  I  do  see  a  lot  of  good 
being  done  If  the  Administrator  of  that 
very  Important  agency  is  obliged  to  keep 


the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
informed  of  the  important  decisions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in 
his  gigantic  good  workings  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.s,slon.  found  that 
the  language  In  this  law,  which  ha.s 
been  In  effect  since  1946.  has  placed  an 
unreasonable  or  undue  burden  on  the 
members'' 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  should 
not  ask  me  that  que.stlon  but  he  should 
ask  It  of  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  He  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  supporters  of  tiie  proMslnn  and 
he  has  done  a  marvelous  job  He  has  told 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  time  and 
time  again  to  keep  us  informed.  It  ha.-> 
worked  out  well  It  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  committee;  it  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and  It  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayers.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  cannot  take  this  pro- 
posal to  conference 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me' 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senatoi-  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
rather  singular  that  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  problem  the  longest 
and  carrying  the  responsibility  of  com- 
mittee membership  over  the  years  seem 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present 
law  and  the  pre.sent  requirements  which 
I  am  sure  have  already  been  read  into 
the  Record,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
operate  explained 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  works  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  That 
is  another  field,  another  role,  and  an- 
other group.  But  this  rule  In  the  present 
law  does  work  here 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Space 
Committee  almost  since  its  inception.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  holding  the  first  ma- 
jor hearings  on  all  of  the  space  program 
for  2  con.secutlve  years,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  committee  since  then  The  pro- 
gram has  come  along  all  n;:!ht  and  we 
are  blessed  now  with  a  very  valuable 
staff,  a  highly  experienced  chairman,  ex- 
perienced in  all  phases  of  government, 
administrative,  as  well  as  legislative,  and 
an  exceptionally  capable,  active  and,  if 
I  may  say.  persistent  Minority  member 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  othe*-  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  iMrs  Smith  I  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  proven  over  and  over 
again  In  this,  and  in  many  other  fields, 
her  complete  dedication  and  unusually 
high  capability  The  Senator  from  Maine 
Is  always  fully  prepared  and  ready  for 
any  problem.  There  Is  no  room  for  doubt 
on  that  score  with  respect  to  the.se  two 
members  and  their  complete  insistence 
all  the  way  through  on  anything  that 
pertains  to  the  committee  with  respect 
to  obtaining  correct  information  They 
are  ready  to  share  everything  at  any  time 
with  any  member  of  the  committee,  or 


even  let  them  meet  with  the  chairman 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  any 
conference  they  might  have  with  NASA 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  I  speak  with 
some  considerable  experience  on  this 
subject.  If  I  may  refer  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  I  also  serve  with  her 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
In  each  place  she  carries  a  heavy  load. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Chamber  or  in 
thi.=;  body  who  has  a  finer,  better,  or 
more  sweeping  understanding  of  the 
subjects  she  deals  with,  or  who  is  more 
capable  in  carrying  out  their  duties  to 
the  nth  degree  than  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maine 

I  wish  all  Senators  were  here  to  hear 
this  argument.  I  hope  that  we  stick  by 
the  present  law  which  is  adequate  and 
Is  serving  as  well. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute^ 

Mr  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  are  not  being  misunderstood.  This  is 
not  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the 
committee  or  a  reflection  on  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  Members  who  have 
the  best  minds  and  Integrity  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  find  no  fault  with  that.  I  know 
how  a.s.siduous  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Is  m  carrying  out  her  duties. 

The  point  which  is  being  missed  here 
is  that  this  amendment  puts  the  burden 
on  the  Administrator.  It  does  not  put 
the  burden  on  the  committee  to  search 
It  out  It  puts  the  burden  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator He  is  being  asked  to  keep 
the  committee  Informed  as  to  what  he  is 
doing  in  spending  this  money.  It  would 
be  a  boon  for  the  legislative  branch  and 
a  great  tiling  for  the  committee. 

It  has  worked  since  1946  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  beauti- 
f'llly  Our  staff,  time  and  time  again,  ha? 
relied  upon  this  provision  and  has 
exorted  members  of  the  Commission  to 
come  forward  and  keep  them  appraised 
as  to  what  is  going  on.  This  is  a  useful 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Senators  that  the  language  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pertaining  to  the 
e--tablishment  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.Atomic  Energy  was  used  in  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  version  of  the  Space  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Space  In 
this  respect  it  did  place  the  burden  on 
the  Administrator.  However,  the  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  committee.  This  lan- 
guage was  strickened  and  the  conferees 
felt  that  adequate  provision  was  made 
for  requiring  the  Administrator  to  keep 
the  duly  authorized  committees  of  Con- 
gress informed  by  section  303  of  the 
Space  Act.  It  does  exist  but  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form.  The  pending  proposal  pre- 
sents new  language  in  the  annual  au- 
thorization bill.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  present  language  is  satisfactory  have 
the  same  objective  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  but  favor  the  present  language 
and  want  to  work  with  it  as  long  as  we 
can 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
I  wish  to  say  that  as  I  read  the  language 
of  the  act  the  section  requires  aflBrma- 
tive  disclosure.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  section  requires  afiBrmative  disclo- 
sure. Our  concern  is  the  need  for  more 
information  and  the  diflQculty  In  getting 
it  under  the  present  act.  If  we  did  have 
access  to  information,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  write  in  the  report: 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  reemphaslze  the 
policy  that  the  Administrator  of  NAS.\  shall 
keep  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

That  insertion  was  necessary  because 
every  single  member  of  the  committee 
felt  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  we  were  not  getting  adequate  infor- 
mation under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law.  I  cannot  fulfill  my  responsibility 
with  a  lack  of  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  one-half  minute.  The  time 
may  be  taken  from  the  bill,  if  the  chair- 
man will  permit  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  for  those  very, 
very  generous  words.  Senator  Stennis 
and  I  have  worked  together  on  this  and 
other  committees,  as  he  has  so  kindly 
stated.  His  guidance  and  assistance  has 
meant  much  to  me.  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  generous  words  with  reference  to  me. 

In  his  earlier  statement  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct  in  his  reference 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bring  up  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Phillips  report.  In  fact,  it 
was  as  much  from  my  insistence  on  get- 
ting this  information  from  NASA  that 
the  executive  session  of  the  committee 
was  held.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
what  is  required  is  our  insistence  on  com- 
pliance of  the  law,  not  the  passage  of  re- 
dundant legislation. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORtTENiNG],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  H.ARTKEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InguyeI  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.   McClellan],  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  and  the  Smator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHETi.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  al>sent  on  ofQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thv^ond]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murpht],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond], 
and  Uie  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  woud  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxtrtisI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 
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VKAS— 32 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Riblcoff 

Dirksen 

MUler 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

wmiams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Nelson 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Familn 

Mclntyre 

Allott 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Bayh 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Randolph 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Russell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Clajk 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Eafetland 

McCarthy 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Bllender 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McGovem 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Curtis 

Javite 

Muskie 

Pong 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smathers 

Oruenlng 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

HarrlB 

Montoya 

Tower 

Hartke 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  may  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESJDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  since  I  have  to  go  to 
another  committee  which  Is  meeting  and 
having  a  markup  on  an  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  last 
amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  Senators,  I  would  like  to 
remind  Members  of  the  Senate  that  we 
are  operating  under  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes  on  each  amendment,  so  if 
Senators  would  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
it  would  be  appreciated,  and  it  will  speed 
action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
1961,  President  John  P.  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  stated  that  large  solid 
propellent  motors,  as  well  as  liquid  pro- 
pellent boosters,  would  be  developed.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  late  President  had 
seen  the  potential  advantages  of  solid 
propellent  rocket  motors  in  the  national 
space  program  as  he  observed  the  re- 
placement of  the  Atlas  and  Titan  ballis- 
tic missiles  with  the  solid  fueled  Minute- 
man,  Polaris,  and  Pershing  missiles.  This 
country's  ballistic  missile  deterrent  capa- 
bility is  largely  dependent  on  solid  pro- 
pellent rocket  motors. 

In  August  1963,  it  was  the  NASA's  ex- 
pressed view  that,  in  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  technological  base  in  propul- 
sion, it  would  seem  logical  to  investigate 
the  major  new  and  unknown  technologies 
of  the  large  monolithic  motor.  Concern 
was  expressed  over  any  action  to  defer 
this  work. 

In  December  1963,  the  NASA  again 
stated  Its  belief  that,  in  the  national  In- 
terest, the  program  for  demonstration 
of  the  260-inch-dlameter  large  solid  mo- 
tor should  be  continued,  and  that  the 
NASA  should  assume  responsibility  for 
this  project  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  September  1965,  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  under  contract  to  the  NASA,  suc- 
cessfully fired  the  first  260-Inch  rocket 
motor  which  developed  3.3  million  pounds 
of  thrust  for  the  duration  of  2  minutes. 

In  February  1966,  Aerojet  fired  another 
highly  successful  260-inch  diameter  mo- 
tor in  Dade  County,  Fla.  This  first  stage 
booster  developed  3.5  million  pounds  of 
thrust  for  a  predicted  2  minutes  and  10 
seconds. 

On  June  17  of  this  year,  the  third  260- 
Inch,  short  length,  rocket  motor  was  test 
fired  at  the  Dade  County  plant,  Florida. 
This  motor  developed  5.7  million  pounds 
of  thrust  for  a  planned  80  seconds.  Vary- 
ing percentages  of  success  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  firing,  but  in  my  view,  it  was 
not  successful  to  the  degree  that  the 
technology  could  be  called  complete. 

The  260-Inch  program  from  the  outset 
has  been  under  severe  funding  limita- 
tions— limitations  not  imposed  by  the 
Congress  but  rather  by  the  NASA. 

The  goal  established  several  years  ago 
for  the  large  solid  propellant  technology 
is  the  design,  construction,  fabrication, 
and  successful  test  firing  of  the  full 
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length  260-Inch  rocket  motor  with  a 
thnist  vector  control  nozzle  developing 
7.5  million  pounds  of  thrust  for  a  dura- 
tion of  2  minutes.  It  is  not  reasonable, 
prudent,  or  wise  to  abandon  the  solid 
propellant  technology  program  when  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  goal. 

This  technology  development  program 
is  now  approximately  80  percent  com- 
plete, with  an  investment  to  dat€  of  about 
$100  million.  $65  million  from  the  Grov- 
ernment,  and  $35  million  from  private 
contractors. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology,  after  weeks  of 
exhaustive  studies  and  hearings  this  year, 
recommended  "that  $12  million  be  added 
to  this  program  to  develop  thrust  vector 
control  for  the  motor  or  to  embark  on  a 
full  length  motor  test  firing.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  convinced  that  this  booster  is 
cheaper,  more  versatile,  simple,  and  more 
reliable  than  the  current  boo.st  vehicle 
and  that  our  country  should  not  be 
caught  without  adequate  available 
booster  technology." 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  vital  program 
providing  the  United  States  with  a  flex- 
ible, dependable,  and  low -cost  first -stage 
booster  must  be  continued  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  national  space  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  authorizing  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1968  contains  a  provision 
for  the  $12  million  appropnation,  which 
would  enable  the  continuation  and.  I 
hope,  the  completion  of  this  test  pro- 
gram. I  simply  wanted  to  call  attention 
to  It  In  the  Record,  and  express  the 
strong  hope  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  our  able  chairman— who  will,  of 
course,  be  on  the  conference  conimittee 
and  will  probably  oe  its  chairman — and 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mame 
[Mrs.  Smith]  that  In  conference  this 
program  will  be  reexamined,  with  a  view. 
if  possible,  to  completing  the  research  on 
the  solid  propellent  technology,  so  that 
even  If  It  Is  necessary-,  at  a  later  time, 
to  put  the  program  on  the  .shelf,  it  will 
at  least  have  been  completed  up  to  the 
stage  that  we  will  know  that  this  solid 
booster  is  available,  with  Its  great  econ- 
omy and  propulsive  strength  already 
demonstrated,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
as  it  is  needed  in  the  future 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  221 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  221.  and  ask  that 
it  be  st^&tcd 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Proxmire] 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strllce  out  •■$4,851,006,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu   thereof   ■$4,534,195,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  requests  time 
at  this  point  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
giving  me  permission  to  speak  before  he 
speaks  on  the  amendment,  because  I 
have  an  appointment  that  I  must  keep 
in  a  few  minutes. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  further 
reduction  in  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968. The  committee  reduction 
of  $248,994,000  is — to  describe  it  in  gen- 
erous terms — more  than  enough. 

The  NASA  budget  is  the  sum  of  many 
related  project.s  and  activities  carried 
out  by  over  20.000  contractors  through- 
out the  country  under  the  direction  of 
over  30.000  civil  service  employees.  The 
efforts  of  large  segments  of  major  sec- 
tors of  industry  employing  some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians  and  managers  are  involved. 
Drastic  budget  reductions  necessitate  the 
deletion  of  specific  projects  and  result 
in  contract  cancellations,  layoffs  and  dis- 
locations, and.  I  might  add,  supremacy  in 
space  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

NASA  came  to  Congress  this  year  with 
an  authorization  request  involving  an 
expenditure  reduction  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  year  1967  level.  This 
request  contemplates  a  plamied  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  50.000  people 
working  on  the  program.  This  is  orderly, 
and  can  be  absorbed.  The  committee's 
action  by  itself  would  almo.st  double  the 
reduction  in  expenditure  and  thereby  ac- 
celerate the  dislocation  of  skilled  workers 
employed  in  the  various  programs.  Let 
us  go  no  further. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  spent  weeks  care- 
fully reviewing  the  NASA  program  ac- 
tivities in  great  detail  and  in  its  recom- 
mendations has  sought  to  achieve  what 
it  considers  a  careful  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  program  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  The  committee  has 
also  thoroughly  probed  into  the  tragic 
death  of  the  three  astronauts,  and  Is  in- 
sisting on  the  highest  level  of  competence 
and  the  application  of  the  utmost  effort 
to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  tragic 
accident.  However,  I  am  certain  that 
Congress  and  the  American  people  want 
assurance  that  our  national  objectives 
will  be  met  in  an  orderly  and  progressive 
manner.  How  paradoxical  it  would  be — 
how  utterly  lacking  in  commonsen.se  it 
would  be — if  in  one  breath  we  demand 
the  highest  level  of  performance,  within 
the  most  exacting  standards,  and  In  an- 
other withhold  the  funds  nece.s.sary  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  in  reducing 
the  NASA  authorization  I  hope  that  any 
amendments  aimed  at  further  reductions 
will  be  defeated, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wiscoiosin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
5  minutes  on  another  matter,  and  that 
my  remarks  not  be  counted  against  the 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 


VIETNAM— LET  THE   PEOPLE   HAVE 
THE  TRUTH 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  aii-power 
over  North  Vietnam,  something  peculiar 
is  currently  going  on. 

Information  apparently  presented  to 
the  American  people  by  various  civilian 
heads  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
and  the  results  of  air  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam  does  not  coincide  with 
testimony  given  in  executive  session  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  by  mili- 
tary people  who  arc  doing,  and  have  been 
doing,  the  actual  fighting. 

In  the  editorial  section  of  the  New- 
York  Times  last  Sunday,  under  the  head- 
ing "Not  Killing  Enough"  that  paper 
.slated : 

In  the  North,  the  outlook  is  for  de-escala- 
lloil 

■■V,e  have  almost  no  Important  targets 
left."  one  planner  said  List  week.  'In  an  air 
i-arnpal«n.  there  Is  .i  tendency  toward  rnove- 
me.'it,  ptther  It  gets  more  lnten.se  or  less  so. 
But  It  seldom  remains  at  the  same  li.nel  for 
extended  periods  of  time  " 

The  few  unbombed  targets  in  the  North 
are  not  likely  to  be  struck  soon,  iources 
Indicated,  because  It  Is  thought  to  be  neces- 
s;iry  to  leave  some  sites  unblemished  as 
•■hostages."  In  effect,  the  sources  said,  greater 
pres.sure  can  be  brought  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese by  the  unspoken  threat  of  hitting 
these  targets  than  by  actually  bombing 
them. 

If  the  testimony  that  we  have  received 
in  the  above-mentioned  hearings  how- 
ever, is  true,  then  these  assertions  in  the 
Times  are  not  true;  and  at  least  those 
families  who  have  lost  their  loved  ones 
m  Vietnam  have  the  risht  to  know  the 
truth. 

In  addition,  if  this  and  comparable 
articles  apparently  the  result  of  these 
strange  leaks  are  true,  then  we  are  los- 
ing unnecessarily  scores  of  multimillion 
dollar  airplanes,  and  killing  unneces- 
sarily hundreds  of  our  finest  Americans. 

If  there  is  some  central  source  respon- 
sible for  putting  out  such  untruthful  and 
dangerous  reports  in  effort  to  further 
denigrate  the  effectiveness  of  airpower, 
that  fact  should  be  run  down,  regardless 
of  from  where  this  information  has  been 
originating. 

Earlier  this  week,  upon  leaving  a  hear- 
ing being  conducted  before  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee,  a  news  media  repre- 
sentative asked  me  what  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  carrier  planes  were  going  to  do, 
now  that  there  were  few  if  any  mean- 
ingful miUtary  targets  left  in  North 
Vietnam. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  infoiina- 
tlon.  He  told  me  it  came  from  a  high 
military  source  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  checked  his  source  and  it  was 
flatly  denied. 

All  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
know  there  are  a  great  many  lucrative 
military  targets  remaining  in  North  Viet- 
nam that  have  never  been  touched;  and 
also  that  there  are  many  targets  which 
have  been  hit.  but  are  now  largely  If  not 
completely  repaired;  and  have  not  been 
hit  again. 

With  for  example  himdreds  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  by  the  heavy  equipment  we 
permitted  to  come  down  the  trails  from 
North  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  Tet 
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holiday  cessation  of  the  bombing,  it 
should  be  clear  to  any  informed  person 
just  how  silly  is  the  thinking  in  this 
article  about  targets  laeing  left  unblem- 
ished as  "hostages."  That  type  suid  char- 
acter of  syllogistic  reasoning  would  never 
be  appreciated  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  fighting 
bravely  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  long  as  we  have  so  many  military 
experts.  I  trust  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
give  my  own  considered  opinion  that 
we  have  lost  hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  Americans  because  of  these  continu- 
ing and  inaccurate  attacks  on  airpower 
and  seapower. 

Again,  however,  it  is  important  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  all 
the  truth  in  this  matter  which  will  not 
help  a  possible  enemy. 

Accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  in  order  to  find  out  the 
truth,  I  have  requested  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
to  have  full  and  complete  hearings  on 
this  matter;  and  he  has  agreed  to  do 
just  that. 

In  this  way  perhaps  we  can  break  the 
military,  political,  and  economic  stale- 
mate now  characteristic  of  so  much  of 
our  operations  in  Vietnam,  operations 
which  are  sapping  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, costing  the  lives  of  so  many  young 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  question  be  in- 
cluded in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  that  an  Associated  Press  article 
from  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hoffman  "Some  Top 
U.S.  Aides  Doubt  Viet  Air  War  Effective- 
ness" from  the  Washington  Star  also 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1967] 
VIETM.^.v:    "Not    Killing    Enough" 

Something  approaching  a  lull  settled  over 
the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam  last  week — 
a  phenomenon  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  mis- 
leading. 

No  one  In  Saigon  expected  the  pause  to 
last  for  long,  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread expectation  of  increased  American 
commitments  to  the  war  in  the  South.  At 
the  same  time,  a  lessening  of  the  air  war  over 
North   Vietnam   seemed    probable. 

Escalation  of  the  ground  war.  one  senior 
American  said,  Is  almost  certain  to  follow  the 
visit  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  to  Vietnam.  Mr.  McNamara  had  been 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Saigon  last  week,  but 
his  Joiu-ney  was  postponed — probably  until 
this  or  the  week  after — because  of  the  John- 
son-Kosygln  summit  meeting  and  other 
aspects  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Oen,  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  Ameri- 
can commander  In  Vietnam,  now  has  463.000 
men  at  his  disposal,  not  counting  the  Air 
Force  personnel  based  In  Thailand  or  the 
crews  of  Seventh  Fleet  ships  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  The  plan  had  been  to  Increase  this 
toui  to  485.000  by  the  end  of  1967. 
•  Because  of  Increased  fighting  near  the  de-' 
militarized  zone.  General  Westmoreland 
asked  President  Johnson  during  his  trip  to 
the  trnited  States  In  the  spring  to  increase 
the  total  to  about  600,000,  according  to  In- 
formed sources. 

It  Is  believed  that  new  troops  would  be 
t«ed  In  three  areas,  depending  on  the  tactical 


situation  when  they  arrived  and  how  many 
reinforcements  were  sent: 

(1)  Near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

(2)  In  the  area  arotmd  Saigon,  which 
has  been  stripped  of  troops  to  reinforce 
"hotter"  areas  further  north,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  stage  massive  operations 
such  as  "Junction  City"  and  "Cedar  Palls" 
In  war  zones  C  and  D. 

(3)  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

The  generals  have  elaborate  tactical  ex- 
planations of  the  need  for  more  men,  but  the 
simplest  reason  Is  clear:  The  ones  who  are  In 
Vietnam  now  are  not  managing  to  kill 
enough  of  the  enemy.  General  Westmoreland 
describes  this  as  a  war  of  attrition,  a  wear- 
ing-down process,  but  last  week  his  estimate 
of  enemy  strength  In  South  Vietnam  reached 
295.000,  the  highest  total  ever. 

In  the  North,  the  outlook  is  for  de-escala- 
tlon. 

"We  have  almost  no  important  targets 
left,"  one  planner  said  last  week.  "In  an  air 
campaign,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  move- 
ment, either  it  gets  more  Intense  or  less 
so.  But  it  seldom  remains  at  the  same  level 
for  extended  periods  of  time." 

The  few  unbombed  targets  in  the  North 
are  not  likely  to  be  struck  soon,  sources  In- 
dicated, because  it  \s  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  some  sites  unblemished  as 
"hostages."  In  effect,  the  sotiroes  said,  greater 
pressure  can  be  brought  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese by  the  unspoken  threat  of  hitting 
these  targets  than  by  actually  bombing 
them. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  June  26,  1967] 

Some  Top  U.S.  Aides  Doubt  Vnrr  Ant  War 

Ettecttveness 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

Some  top  U.S.  oflBcials  are  beginning  to 
think  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  Is 
yielding  diminishing  gains  while  toughened 
ground  defenses  are  raising  the  price  In  U.S. 
warplanes. 

Certain  of  them  believe  it  might  be  a  good 
Idea  to  limit  the  bombing  essentially  to  the 
supply  routes  running  south  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  cut 
down  strikes  against  heavily  defended  indus- 
trial-type targets  in  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
areas. 

But  other  authorities  argue  that  to  do  so 
would  result  in  swelling  the  volume  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  Communist  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Those  holding  this  general  view  say  the 
Communists  have  been  emplacing  many 
more  antiaircraft  guns  in  the  150-mile  long 
North  Vietnamese  panhandle,  and  that  con- 
centrating attacks  there  woiUd  not  likely  re- 
duce the  toll  of  U.S.  planes. 

Moreover,  they  contend  that  the  movement 
of  materiel  should  be  Interdicted  not  only  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  but  at  the  top 
where  It  enters  the  Inflltratlon  pipeline. 

Ofllcials  inclined  toward  a  slowdown  in 
the  air  war  are  not  all  civilians.  Some  mili- 
tary men  also  have  doubts  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bombing. 

And  those  who  favor  at  least  continuing 
the  present  level  of  air  strikes — and  possi- 
bly an  intensification — are  not  all  military. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  unanimously  and  vigorously  oppose 
any  easing  off  of  the  air  attacks  on  Commu- 
nist military  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  were  authorized 
last  Feb.  22  to  start  hitting  what  one  mili- 
tary source  called  "more  lucrative  targets" 
of  an  Industrial  and  economic  nature. 

PEW   TARGETS   UNTOUCHED 

There  aren't  many  major  targets  left  un- 
touched now.  Yet  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  push  their  war  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam without  any  apparent  letup. 

Many  bombed  facilities  have  been  rebuilt 
or  put  back  in  shape  Tor  least  limited  use. 
So  U.S.  raiders  make  repeated  strikes. 


North  Vietnam's  biggest  Iron  and  steel 
complex,  the  Thai  Nguyen  steel  mill  38  miles 
north  of  Hanoi,  is  reported  to  be  completely 
out  of  production.  But  it  took  at  least  10 
raids. 

One  of  three  major  MIG  Jet  fields  has  been 
bombed  and  strafed  at  least  nine  times.  But 
military  officers  do  not  claim  that  the  Kep 
base,  37  miles  northeast  of  Hanoi,  is  out  of 
action.  They  have  seen  too  many  examples 
of  North  Vietnamese  ability  to  make  quick 
repairs. 

The  most  important  targets  still  un- 
touched are  Haiphong  harbor  and  three  MIG 
fields  In  the  Hanol-Halphong  area. 

It  Is  U.S.  pohcy  to  spare  Haiphong  harbor 
and  Its  approaches  from  attack  for  fear  that 
raids  might  force  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a 
confrontation  with  the  United  States. 

In  about  21/2  years  of  sustained  bombing. 
U.S.  military  sources  said,  it  is  calculated 
that  these  major  results  have  been  achieved: 

More  than  75  percent  of  North  Vietnam's 
petroleum  and  ammunition  dumps  and  de- 
pots destroyed. 

More  than  75  percent  of  its  power  plants 
ruined.  The  only  one  of  North  Vietnam's  12 
major  power  plants  which  has  not  been 
bombed  Is  at  Lao  Cai  near  the  North  Viet- 
nam-Red China  boundary. 

U.S.  pilots  are  ordered  to  stay  25  to  30  miles 
from  the  border  to  prevent  overflights  of 
Chinese  territory. 

More  than  50  percent  of  North  Vietnam's 
bridges  are  claimed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
However,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  demon- 
strated skill  at  quickly  replacing  bridges  with 
temporary  spans. 

More  than  30  percent  of  North  Vietnam's 
cement  plant  capacity  has  been  destroyed, 
officers  said.  Cement  Is  used  to  repair  roads 
and  airfield  runways,  as  well  as  shattered 
buildings. 

More  than  3.500  trucks  destroyed  and  an 
equal  number  damaged.  Military  intelligence 
sources  estimate  that  U.S.  planes  have  sunk 
more  than  6,500  barges  and  other  vessels  and 
damaged  more  than  12,000. 

The  tally  of  railroad  rolling  stock  destroyed 
Is  pegged  at  more  than  1,000  cars  and  en- 
gines. Another  2,000  are  claimed  as  damaged. 

Mr.  STEI>INIS.  Mr.  President,  •Rill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
already  read  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  and  I  have  listened 
to  it  here. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  statement.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  points  he 
makes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  I  am 
delighted  that  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  get  off  on  what  I  hope  wiU  be  a  mean- 
ingful hearing  on  this  very  matter  of 
bombings. 

There  has  been  no  public  announce- 
ment of  it  previously,  but  two  members 
of  our  subcommittee  staff  left  last  week 
and  are  already  in  Vietnam.  'Very  high 
on  their  agenda  of  things  that  they  will 
look  into  is  this  subject  matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  say  anything 
more  than  that  now.  However,  certainly 
the  matter  is  already  in  motion. 

I  believe  it  ■will  be  a  fruitful  Inquiry. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
again  for  his  statement  and  his  diligent 
attention  and  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
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permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Because  of  the  respect  In  which  he  Is 
held,  not  only  by  the  Senate  but  also 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  we  will  now  get  the  truth  of  this 
matter.  I  think  that  truth  Is  most  im- 
portant to  the  future  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI  and  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  their  cour- 
tesy In  yielding  time  to  me. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1296)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities. 
and  admlnlatrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  called  up, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate— I  hope  to  get  to  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment — would  reduce  the 
bpace  program,  modestly. 

Congress  is  fa'-ed  with  a  situation  m 
which  It  is  the  best  judt;ment  of  the 
country's  most  competent  economi^.ts 
that  we  will  either  have  to  vote  for  a 
tax  increase  or  reduce  spending;  other- 
wise we  will  have  serious  inflation  and 
very  high  Interest  rates. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
He  is  a  man  of  good  judgment,  a  man 
of  temperate  statement  I  have  heard 
him  testify  before  our  committee  many 
times  over  a  period  of  yeais.  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  emphatic  in  .■^ayini,' 
that  In  his  judgment  the  economic  sit- 
uation called  for  a  tax  increase  But  lie 
did  concede  that  if  Congress  should  re- 
duce spending  correspondint^ly.  we  could 
avoid  the  tax  increase;  and.  of  course.  If 
we  reduce  spending  to  any  extent,  we 
could  reduce  the  tax  mcrcase  to  that 
amount. 

We  are  likely  to  have  a  deficit  that 
ranges  in  estimates  from  $13  billion  to 
$30  bUlion.  The  $30  billion  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  di.stinguished  chaunnan 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, a  very  able  man.  The  sta.'T  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  having  stud- 
ied this  matter  very  carefully,  says  that 
he  may  well  be  right  This  would  be  by 
far  the  greatest  deficit  we  have  ever 
had,  except,  of  course,  in  World  War 
II. 

With  siM:h  a  deficit  it  does  not  take 
much  economic  sophistication  to  recog- 
nize the  immense  inflationary  and  in- 
terest rate  pressures.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound 
to  cut  spending  wherever  we  can. 

Yesterday,  a  number  of  Senators  voted 
against  increasing  the  debt  limit,  and 
when  they  did  so,  they  made  it  clear  that 


they  were  doing  this  because  they  be- 
lieved that  spending  must  be  reduced. 
Others  voted  for  increasing  the  debt 
limit,  and  those  who  did  so  said  they 
agreed  that  spending  should  be  reduced, 
but  said  that  tiiis  decision  should  re- 
sponsibly be  made  on  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  and  not  on  the  debt 
celling 

This  is  a  ripe  opportunity  to  do  so.  I 
am  not  asking  for  a  big  cut  The  proposed 
amendment,  together  with  the  cuts 
recommended  by  the  committees  in  both 
Houses— that  is.  all  the  cuts  that  are 
recommended — would  reduce  the  total 
Space  Agency  budget  request  by  only  a 
little  more  than  1  percent.  This  would 
not  be  a  meat-cleaver  cut.  this  would  be 
a  modest,  limited,  paring-krufe  reduc- 
tion. It  is  a  reduction  in  areas  that  I 
think  we  can  justify. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
vield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE    I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator  say 
1  percent? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  A  little  over  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  total  cut  :• 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  total  cut 
May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  am  veiT  happy 
that  he  ro.se  to  make  this  correction  at 
this  point,  because  this  cut  is  t>ased  on  a 
roughly  $5  billion  total,  give  or  take  $100 
million  or  S20fl  million 

Mr  ANDERSON  It  is  an  11 -percent 
cut. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  This  is  not  a  $500 
million  cut.  It  is  a  cut  of  S316  million. 
Added  to  the  cut  already  made  by  the 
House,  It  is  about  11  percent.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  a  10-  or  11-percent 
cut.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  still  be 
a  paring-knife  cut,  not  a  meat-cleaver 
cut. 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  House  the 
other  day  that  out  of  every  dollar  of 
Federal  expenditures  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  message  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  11  cents  is  left  over 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  our  military 
requirements,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  and  other  hxed 
charses.  And  of  that  11  cents,  fully  one- 
fourth  of  It — that  we  have  any  discre- 
tion to  cut — is  for  the  space  program. 

Again.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  over- 
'.vhelming  cut.  a  billion-dollar  cut  of  the 
kind  I  asked  for  last  year  This  would  be 
a  $316  million  cut.  which  altogether  is 
a  cut  in  the  area,  including  all  other  re- 
ductions, of  about  11  percent 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  specific  in  just 
what  this  would  reduce.  The  general  cut 
I  propose  would  incorporate  cutbacks  to 
the  levels  recommended  by  the  House 
Space  Committee  where  these  levels 
'.\ere  lower  tiian  the  Senate  committee 
recommended.  With  respect  only  to  most 
items  m  the  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology category,  the  amendment  incor- 
porates cuts  to  fiscal  1967  levels  This  Is 
based  on  the  argument  that  an  insuffi- 
cient case  has  been  made  for  increases 
here.  With  respect  to  Apollo  Applications 
and  Advanced  Missions.  I  have  cut  back 
to  levels  for  reasons  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain in  a  moment. 

These  are  the  major  cuts  I  propose 
and  the  basic  reasons  for  them: 


First,  in  the  Apollo  program.  Al- 
though we  have  decided  that  a  flight  to 
the  moon  Is  a  national  goal,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  program  should  be  regarded 
as  entirely  Inviolate.  I,  therefore,  agree 
with  the  House  Space  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  a  $25  million  cut  here. 
This  is  based  on  the  following  reasons: 
Because  of  the  tragic  launchpad  fire  on 
January  27  which  took  the  lives  of  three 
astronauts,  the  Apollo  mission  schedule 
has  been  set  back — almost  a  year.  There 
will,  therefore,  br  lower  mission  expenses 
than  originally  anticipated.  There  will 
also  be  savings  becatise  of  anticipated 
improvements  in  costs  through  Incentive 
contracts.  An  example  of  the  "fat"  that 
may  be  found  in  the  Apollo  program  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  after 
the  Apollo  accident,  NASA  was  able  to 
absorb  the  expenses  stemming  from  that 
tragedy  by  reducing  by  $50  million  the 
cost  of  existing  contracts  through  "ef- 
fective management." 

Second,  in  the  Nerva  program,  I 
would  cut  $29,780,000  from  the  program 
to  build  a  nuclear  rocket  engine.  By  mak- 
ing this  request,  NASA  is  asking  for  a 
decision,  in  effect,  on  the  construction 
flight  hardware  for  a  manned  landing 
on  Mars  and  other  Mars-related  proj- 
ects. The  Nerva  program  would  take 
us  a  long  way  toward  a  commitment  to 
put  a  man  on  Mars — a  program  that 
would  cost  us,  it  has  been  conservatively 
estimated,  some  $200  billion. 

It  would  3eem  to  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  think 
ver>'  carefully  about  engaging  a  pro- 
gram that  we  know  will  be  argued  for 
in  the  future  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
already  made  a  commitment  of  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  and  we  do  not 
want  to  let  it  go  down  the  drain.  This 
program  Is  conservatively  estimated  as 
one  that  could  cost  $200  billion.  Congress 
could  say  no  to  this  program  in  the  fu- 
ture, of  course:  but  It  is  more  diflRcult 
to  say  no  If  we  have  made  a  larger  coin- 
mltment  of  dollars  to  it. 

This  cut  would  eliminate  money  for  im- 
mediate production  of  flight  hardware. 
It  would  establish  a  figure  of  $44  22  mil- 
lion for  the  nuclear  rocket  program, 
which  is  approximately  the  figure  NASA 
originally  requested  for  fiscal  1968  before 
they  came  in  with  an  amended  request 
on  February  28. 

I  summarize.  Mr.  President,  by  sayinc 
that  I  believe  this  is  a  cut  v.hich  is  well 
below  the  one  I  .suggested  last  year  of  a 
billion  dollars.  It  is  a  cut  which  would 
result,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  declaration 
that  Congress  is  .serious  about  reducing 
spending  wherever  it  can;  that  we  have 
priorities  in  mind;  that  we  want  this  pro- 
gram to  go  ahead;  that  we  feel  there  are 
areas  of  the  program  rcachin?;  out  to- 
ward Mars  and  other  advanced  applica- 
tions of  the  Apollo  program  which  can 
properly  be  cut  back,  in  view  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  where  we  are  spending  so 
much  money,  and  with  inflation  threat- 
ening. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
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we  should  realize  what  the  result  would 

be. 

When  the  Senator  stated  that  the  cut 
would  amount  to  1  percent,  I  had  to  in- 
terrupt and  say  that  was  incorrect.  It 
would  be  11  percent.  The  committee  cut 
$249  million,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wants  to  cut  $316.8  million  more. 

It  is  physically  impossible  to  run  this 
type  of  progrsma  on  that  basis.  We  re- 
duced the  figure  by  an  amount  we 
thought  proper,  and  many  people 
thought  we  had  cut  too  much.  We  cut 
$71,500,000  from  the  Voyager  program. 
The  Voyager  program  may  be  a  fine  pro- 
gram but  we  felt  that  this  program  could 
be  postponed. 

We  cut  $120  million  from  Apollo  ap- 
plications. Somebody  might  try  to  show 
that  this  was  not  cut  enough;  others 
think  it  was  cut  too  much;  but  that  is 
the  figure  we  believe  is  the  correct 
amount. 

We  cut  the  Electronics  Research 
Center  m  Massachusetts.  We  were  not 
opposed  to  that  but  the  planning  was  bad 
and  the  building  designs  had  to  be  re- 
jected and  they  must  now  redesign.  That 
cut  was  $6.22  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  true  of  the  entire 
program  all  the  way  through.  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes  that  this  reduction  can- 
not possibly  be  obtained.  It  would  only 
cause  trouble  for  a  while  with  the  House 
committee.  We  must  not  cut  in  this 
fashion  today.  A  cut  of  this  size,  of  more 
than  11  percent,  would  be  far  too  much. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
rise  to  ask  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  does 
make  a  good  case.  My  understanding 
is  that  this  budget,  or  authorization,  has 
already  been  reduced  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  money  over  the  budget  re- 
Quest.  Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  cut  $249  million 
from  the  budget  request.  This  Is  a  pro- 
posal for  a  cut  of  $316  million  more.  It 
cannot  be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
volumes  1  and  2  show  very  exhaustive 
hearings.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  the 
following  question :  Were  the  findings  of 
the  committee  in  this  respect  unanimous 
findings? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  any  of  the  committee  actions 
with  respect  to  the  NASA  programs  and 
the  biU  was  reported  unanimously.  We 
had  very  fine  cooperation  from  the  mem- 
bers working  on  the  bill.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  come  to  committee  meetings 
as  we  had  to  compete  with  other  com- 
mittee meetings.  For  instance,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
could  not  always  stay  with  the  Space 
Committee,  but  he  was  there  and  he 
made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  tragic 
error  if  we  did  what  Is  suggested  here. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  know  on  this  particular 
hearing  there  were  7  days  devoted  to  the 
hearing  on  this  particular  authorization. 
I  know  from  my  experience  in  serving 
With  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  goes  into  these  budgets. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  cut  he  suggested 
of  $248  million  under  the  budget  request 
is  the  minimum  that  could  be  made. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  position  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  taking  and 
I  shall  vote  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  did  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and 
we  tried  to  make  the  cuts  reasonable. 
Some  people  criticized  us  for  cutting  too 
much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  committee  exceed, 
or  is  It  less  than,  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1967? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  much  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amount  that  this 
authorizes  is  less  than  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  last  fiscal  year?  It  is  not  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  last  fiscal  year, 
as  I  remember — and  I  shall  look  at  it 
again — was  Just  under  $5  billion.  It  was 
$4  billion  and  something.  This  is  $4,851 
billion.  It  is  at  least  $100  million  below 
the  other  figure.  This  year  it  is  $248  mil- 
lion under  the  budget  request 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  the  staff  man 
has  the  flgtu-e. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  that  the  fig- 
ure was  $4,968,000,000,  which  is  Just  a 
little  below  $5  bilUon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  last  year's 
appropriation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  year's  appropria- 
tion, then,  was  more  than  this  year's  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  $100  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  used  hurried  arith- 
metic. I  think  that  is  correct.  About  $117 
million. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  1  minute  to  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  capability  that  can  be  used 
for  the  structure  of  our  space  program 
in  the  future.  The  program  recommended 
by  the  committee  provides  for  such  things 
as  long-duration  manned  orbital  experi- 
ence, reusable  spacecraft,  improved  in- 
space  propulsion,  funds  for  better  elec- 
tronic systems  and  space  vehicle  systems, 
funds  for  improved  power  system,  and 
Mr.  President,  the  program  recom- 
mended provides  for  basic  research  and 
development  in  many  of  the  sciences  such 
as  astronomy,  geophysics,  particles  and 
fields,  geodesy  and  bloscience.  The  pro- 
gram recommended  also  provides  for  ap- 
plications of  space  systems  to  meet  the 
needs  of  man  such  as  weather,  commu- 
nications, cartography,  and  earth  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  a  sound 
program.  It  is  austere  but  it  provides  for 


those  things  that  we  need.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
3deld  bSMjk  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  ofmy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisma.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  the  Senator  for  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MxraPHY], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] is  detained  on  offlcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  50,  as  follows : 


[Ko.   172  Leg. 

YEAS— 35 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Case 

Hruska 

RusseU 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Spong 

Cnark 

Laufiche 

Talmadge 

Coopei 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

Miller 

WUUams,  N.J 

Domlnlck 

Morse 

WUllams,  Del 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

NAYS— 50 

AUcen 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Allott 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Baker 

Pannin 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Bennett 

Hayden 

McCleUan 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

McOee 

Broolce 

Hill 

Mclntyre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Uondale 

Dlrfcsen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Monroney 

Oodd 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Mundt 
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Uvakle 

Scott 

Symington 

Pearson 

Smatfiers 

Yar  borough 

Percy 

Smith 

Yox:ng.  N  Dak 

ProuKy 

Sparkman 

Young,  Ohio 

Riblcoff 

Stennis 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Ctu-lAon 

Hartke 

Monloya 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Morton 

Pong 

Javlts 

Murphy 

Gruening 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Thurmond 

Burls 

McCarthy 

Tower 

So   Mr.   Proxmire's   amendment   was 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  222,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9.  line  3.  strike  out  '•»4.851.006,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••M.752,722.000  '" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  will  come  almost  immediate- 
ly. I  am  going  to  take  only  about  3  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

The  amendment  reduces  the  program 
$100  million  below  what  the  commit- 
tee asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  briefly  what  this  amendment 
does. 

This  amendment  in  the  mam  incor- 
porates cutbacks  only  where  the  House 
committee  recommendation  was  lower 
than  the  Senate  committee  recommen- 
dation except  In  the  Nerva  nuclear 
rocket  engine  item,  where  the  cut  in  the 
last  amendment  is  retained  because  of 
my  belief  that  to  authorize  this  ex- 
penditure now  would  commit  us  to  do 
a  program  of  hardware  production  for 
a  manned  Mars  mission,  which  could 
cost,  imder  conservative  estimates,  $200 
billion  before  we  are  through.  Although 
I  feel  strongly  that  a  larger  cut  should 
be  made  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram, this  amendment  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate committee's  recommendation  which 
constituted  a  $110  million  cut  from  the 
House  committee  recommendation.  The 
amendment  does  not  incorporate  cut- 
backs to  fiscal  1967  levels. 

The  physics  and  astronomy  figure  in- 
corporated In  this  amendment  is  $2  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  House  committee's 
figure  because  it  includes  the  astronomi- 
cal and  geophysical  observatories  cuts 
recommended  by  the  House  committee — 
which  total  $15  869  million — as  well  as 
the  Sunblazer  cut  of  $2  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee,  which 
did  not  recommend  cutting  the  observa- 
tories. The  Sunblazer  is  a  new  series  of 
small  Interplanetary  probes  proposed 
for  initiation  in  fiscal  1968,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  solar  corona.  The 


figure  for  launch  vehicle  procurement 
reflects  these  three  cut.s  also,  because 
launch  vehicles  would  not  be  needed  for 
the  programs  cut. 

The  amendment  accepts  the  Senate 
committee  recommendation  to  retain 
funds  for  the  Nimbus  E  and  F  meteoro- 
logical satellites,  a  total  of  $5  million, 
which  were  cut  by  the  House  committee, 
but  It  retains  the  House  cut  of  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  three  additional  geodetic  satel- 
lites to  be  launched  in  the  1969-71  pe- 
riod. 

The  House  cuts  have  not  been  incor- 
porated in  three  items — space  vehicle 
systems,  electronics  systems,  and  space 
power  and  electric  propulsion  systems — • 
because  in  each  case  the  House  commit- 
tee recommended  $1  million  cuts  which 
it  did  not  justify  except  to  say  that  they 
were  economy  cuts.  While  both  my 
amendments  today  have  been  economy 
cuts  basically.  I  will  defer  to  the  Senate 
space  committee's  judgment  on  these 
items.  In  each  case,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee restored  the  $1  million  cuts. 

Let  me  say,  to  conserve  time,  that  the 
principle  that  applied  to  the  previous 
proposed  cut  certainly  applies  here.  It  is 
a  lighter  cut,  but  It  Is  true  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  any  substantial  saving, 
the  saving  must  come  from  the  space 
program.  The  cost  of  this  program  con- 
.stitutes  literally  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
this  Congres.s  hius  the  clear  discretion  to 
cut. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  vote  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  One  amendment  which 
would  have  cut  the  ceiling  was  defeated 
by  only  one  vote,  showing  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Senators  present  are 
concerned  with  the  deficit.  We  are  faced 
with  a  deficit  of  $29  billion,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Yet  here  is  a  program 
which  serves  a  meaningless  purpose, 
which  was  a  mere  exercise  before  we 
became  mired  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Not  to  cut  down  this  program  at  this 
time  would  be  an  act  of  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  fMr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  well,  would  have  it 
appear  that  there  have  been  no  cuts  in 
this  proposed  program  The  facts  are 
quite  to  the  contrary.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee examined  this  matter  verj'  care- 
fully We  made  reductions  over  those 
proposed  by  the  House  of  $141,176  mil- 
lion. So  this  program  was  examined  in 
very,  very  great  detail.  We  attempted  to 
find  other  possible  areas  in  which  we 
could  make  reasonable  cuts  without  de- 
stroying essential  elements  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  has  made  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  Nerva  program.  The  com- 
mittee examined  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram very  carefully.  This  program  is  not 
being  approved  for  a  Mars  flight.  It  is 
recommended  because  of  the  efficiency 


with  which  this  type  of  engine  can  per- 
form a  variety  of  missions  and  the  fact 
that  a  long-lead  development  time  is  In- 
volved. This  is  not  a  new  program  or 
production  program.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  a  highly  successful  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  enact  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  proposed.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  practically  destroying 
the  Nerva  program  as  well  as  making 
reductions  in  areas  that  we  have  very 
carefully  examined,  and  which  I  think 
the  Senate  should  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cannon 

The  Amendment,  which  essentially  takes 
the  lowest  amount  for  each  line  Item  In  the 
respective  House  and  Senate  bills  and  adds 
other  minor  reductions,  results  In  a  $98,284.- 
000  reduction  from  your  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation resulting  In  a  total  authoriza- 
tion for  NASA  of  $4,752,722,000. 

■your  Committee.  In  recommending  an  au- 
thorization of  $4,851,006,000  to  the  Senate, 
has  carefully  reviewed  the  NASA  budget 
request  program  by  program  and  has  also 
studied  the  House  Committee  actions  and 
the  rationale  therefor  which  resulted  In  the 
House  Committee  recommendation  of  $4.992.- 
182.000.  Your  Committee  Is  basically  recom- 
mending that  the  Committee  support  on- 
going programs  which  this  body  has  ap- 
proved and  supported  over  the  years,  and  It 
Is  recommending  these  at  what  we  believe  U 
a  bare  bones  level.  In  support  of  this  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  Is  advocating  a  $25  mil- 
lion cut  In  the  Apollo  program  in  which  this 
Nation  has  a  substantial  investment  at  a 
time  when  adequate  resources  are  necessary 
to  recover  from  a  disastrous  setback  and  get 
this  program  in  condition  to  realize  a  return 
on  the  Investment  which  has  been  made  in 
It.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  requested  additional 
funds  to  recover  from  the  Apollo  204  acci- 
dent, but  rather  has  stated  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  it  win  make  every  effort  to  rear- 
range Its  planning  and  scheduling  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  program  with  the  minimum 
financial  Impact.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
this  program  has  passed  Its  funding  peak 
and  the  program  Is  In  such  an  advanced 
stage  that  your  Committee  Is  convinced  that 
the  estimates  now  submitted  are  much  more 
responsive  to  accurate  estimating  and  in 
addition,  for  this  same  reason,  are  more 
susceptible  to  critical  reviews  at  each  level 
of  Government. 

Your  Committee  carefully  examined  the 
.\pollo  Applications  program  and  concluded 
that  the  recommended  amount  Is  the  min- 
imum necessary  so  as  not  to  deny  the  Nation 
the  capability  to  continue  to  do  the  things 
It  may  desire  to  do.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  there  Is  a  30-month  lead  time  on 
the  procurement  of  launch  vehicles.  This  Is  a 
very  significant  factor  In  making  Judgments 
on  the  needs  of  this  program  for  FY-1968 

The  Senator  Is  also  suggesting  an  approxi- 
mate $14  million  cut  In  the  Physics  and 
Astronomy  program  based  upon  House  Com- 
mittee action.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
there  Is  no  new  work  In  this  program.  Tour 
Committee  Is  only  recommending  those 
amounts  which  are  necessary  to  complete 
work  In  process  and  thereby  enable  the 
Nation  to  capitalize  on  the  Investments  that 
have  l>een  made  based  upon  earlier  decisions 
to  undertake  these  space  science  activities. 
Conversely,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
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your  Committee  has  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10.1  million  In  the  Mariner  program 
requested  to  Initiate  a  Mariner-Mars  1971 
mission.  In  view  of  the  1969  Mariner-Mars 
mission  approved  last  year,  your  Committee 
did  not  feel  that  this  project,  estimated  to 
cost  $216  million  In  total,  was  justified  even 
though  the  Committee  has  serious  concern 
about  maintaining  an  ongoing  balanced 
planetary  exploration  program  for  the  long- 
term  Interest  of  the  Nation.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Voyager  program — an 
unmanned  mission  to  Mars  with  flights  In 
1973  and  1975  and  estimated  to  cost  $2.3 
billion,  with  the  Initial  request  of  $71.5  mil- 
lion submitted  this  year — has  not  been  rec- 
ommended for  Initiation.  This  $71.5  million — 
It  goes  without  saying — Is  a  substantial  cut 
in  the  Administration's  space  budget  request. 

In  the  Blosclence  program,  as  In  the 
Phj^lcs  and  Astronomy  program  Just  men- 
tioned, the  House  Committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  cut  in  a  program  prevlovisly  approved 
and.  therefore,  for  which  much  work  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished.  We  think  this  is 
false  economy  at  Its  best. 

In  the  area  of  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology the  House  Committee  has  made  sev- 
eral "nominal  economy"  cuts.  It  Is  these  pro- 
grams that  push  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
back  and  build  a  base  for  this  Nation's  tech- 
nological strength  In  the  future.  These  are 
not  hardware  programs.  These  programs 
represent  scientific  and  technical  effort  al- 
most completely.  Although  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  Identify  specific  Items  in  these 
programs  that  have  contributed  to  human 
betterment,  I  think  there  Is  ample  evidence 
In  this  Nation  today  that  our  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  bank  Is  one  of  our 
strongest  assets,  and  It  Is  only  by  maintain- 
ing this  asset  that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete, possibly  even  survive,  In  the  future;  and 
certainly  regardless  of  one's  Individual  feel- 
ings, one  cannot  deny  that  the  improvement 
In  our  standard  of  living  and  the  outlook  for 
future  Improvements  rests  on  an  advanced 
technological  base. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recommend- 
ing a  S7.7  million  reduction  in  the  Tracking 
and  Data  Acquisition  program.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  House  Committee  has 
cut  this  program  year  after  year  and  that 
your  Committee  has  been  successful  In  re- 
storing a  major  portion  of  this  cut  In  con- 
ference because  of  the  demonstrated  budg- 
etar.-  performance  of  NASA  in  this  program 
over  the  years.  In  spite  of  the  reductions 
which  have  been  made,  the  Office  of  Track- 
ing and  Data  Acquisition  has  consistently 
been  able  to  make  a  supportable  case  for  the 
allocation  of  the  full  amount  of  Its  request  to 
carry  out  this  very  Important  function.  'With- 
out the  ultimate  In  equipment  and  training 
In  this  particular  area  we  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  for  safe  space  flights  for  our 
astronauts,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  data  from  not  only  our  scientific 
missions  but  also  from  those  earth  applica- 
tion spacecraft  such  as  the  TIROS  and 
NIMBUS  weather  satellites,  the  communica- 
tions satellites,  the  advanced  technological 
satellites  and  the  proposed  earth  resources 
satellites  which  are  believed  to  offer  signifi- 
cant advances  In  weather,  crop,  erosion  con- 
trol and  other  forecasting  for  concrete  earth- 
bound  applications. 

In  the  Construction  of  Facilities  area  the 
Senator  Is  recommending  a  reduction  of  $3 
nillUon  In  the  construction  request  for  two 
test  stands  for  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
program.  This  construction  program  happens 
to  be  a  control  Item  for  this  development, 
and  the  construction  schedule  has  been  very 
carefully  structed  to  be  able  to  support  the 
engine  development  program  on  a  timely 
basis.  After  careful  examination  it  was  the 
Judgment  of  your  Committee  that  the  House 
Committee  cut  would  seriously  impair  the 
entire  schedule  becatise  of  Inability  to  com- 
•nit  sufficient  funding  to  the  procurement  of 


the  complex,  long  lead-time  items  which 
must  be  phased  into  the  construction  pro- 
gram at  a  precise  point. 

I  have  taken  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  review 
again  the  work  of  this  Committee  In  recom- 
mending S,  1296  to  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly those  actions  wherein  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  'the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee.  This  Involves  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  review  and  study,  and  I 
wonder  U  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
examined  his  recommendations  to  the  same 
degree.  1  suggest  that  he  has  not.  Otherwise, 
I  do  not  believe  in  all  fairness  that  he  would 
want  to  withdraw  support  from  programs 
which  are  currently  in  or  very  near  their  pay- 
off point  and,  therefore,  abandon  the  sub- 
stantial Investment  that  the  Nation  has  made 
to  date.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  seriously  recommend  a  few  million 
dollar  economies  If  he  fully  recognized  the 
contribution  of  these  particular  efforts  to 
the  long-range  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  the  committee  recommended 
a  cut  greater  than  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee and  this  cut  amounts  to  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — $249  million 
below  the  budget? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  $248.9  million.  So  It  Is  almost  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  as  the  Senator 
has  correctly  stated,  below  the  budget 
request.  I  think  it  would  be  very  harmful 
to  go  In  and  say  "We  want  to  make  a  cut 
and  we  will  cut  them  In  whatever  areas 
we  want,"  without  a  closer  examination. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale.] 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  approached  this 
authorization  as — I  think — one  of  the 
more  critical  members  serving  on  the 
Space  Committee  of  the  program.  It  Is, 
however,  my  conclusion  that  this  recom- 
mendation represents  as  prudent  a  cut 
as  could  be  made.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
largest  cut  in  a  recommended  NASA 
authorization  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram— $248  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  of  the  cuts  represented  by  Senate 
committee  recommendations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  which  demon- 
strates that  this  is  the  largest  and 
deepest  cut  in  the  history  of  the  space 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  of  Senate  committee  funding 
recommendations 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Senate 

Fiscal  year 

NASA 

committee 

Total  tut 

request 

recommenda- 

tion 

1968 

5,100.000 

4,851,006 

248,994 

1967 

5,012,000 

5, 008, 000 

4.000 

1966 

5, 260, 000 

5. 196, 826 

63.174 

1965 

5, 304, 000 

5,246,293 

67,707 

1964 -. 

5.712,000 

5,511,520 

200. 480 

1963 

3,858,276 

3,820,515 

37,761 

1962 

1,844,300 

1,844,300 

0 

1961 

970,000 

970,000 

0 

1960 

485,300 

485,300 

0 

1959 

251,154 

201,154 

50, 000 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  go  into  detail  about  the  various  cuts 
wlilch  the  Senate  committee  recommends 
today,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  as  deep 
as  they  can  go,  and  that  this  Is  a  prudent 
and  frugal  budget.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  care,  the  judiciousness, 
and  the  frugality  with  which  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
proached that  task. 

I  think  to  go  deeper  than  the  com- 
mittee recommends  would  be  to  do  great 
harm,  and  eventually  would  result  in  the 
exaction  of  costs  far  In  excess  of  any 
savings  we  could  claim  to  be  making 
now. 

If  a  committee  which  acts  responsibly, 
as  this  committee  has,  in  making  deep 
cuts,  Is  thereafter  met  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  meat  ax  recisions,  I  believe 
it  is  an  invitation  to  inflated  recommen- 
dations in  the  future,  I  think  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  go,  and  that  the 
committee's  recommendation  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor, not  only  for  his  fine  statement,  but 
for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  this  cut 
applies  after  taking  the  lowest  figure 
either  from  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate 
bill,  and  reporting  that  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  did  not;  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  gracious  comments. 

I  reluctantly  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his 
approach,  because  I  believe  that  the 
committee's  recommendation  represents 
months  of  very  hard  work  by  a  very 
responsible  committee,  which  has  gone 
as  deep  with  these  cuts  as  it  responsibly 
can.  I  feel  that  the  authorization  should 
be  adopted  in  its  present  form. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expressed  himself  as  feeling.  I  think 
additional  cuts  would  be  hurtful.  I  voted 
for  the  cut  of  practically  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  off  of  the  budget  request 
with  some  reluctance;  but  I  think  we 
applied  the  reductions  in  the  places 
where  cuts  could  best  be  made. 

One  word  in  reply  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who,  as 
I  recall  it,  stated  we  were  not  receiving 
any  immediate  benefits  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  would  find 
it  very  hard  to  persuade  the  people  of 
my  State,  who  are  receiving  immediate 
benefits  with  respect  to  following  the 
approach  of  hurricanes,  from  the  weath- 
er satellites  which  are  now  in  orbit,  and 
from  additional  satellites  scheduled  to 
be  launched  by  means  of  funds  from 
this  very  authorization. 
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The  Senator  would  find  It  hard  to 
convince  the  Defense  Department  that 
they  were  receiving  no  benefits  from  Im- 
proved communications  through  the  use 
of  satellites  of  the  type  now  being  em- 
ployed for  civilian  purposes  also.  The 
Senator  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
Defense  Department  to  say  that  they 
were  not  getting  any  advantage  through 
the  use  of  surveillance  satellites. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
great  and  Immediate  benefits,  besides  the 
increase  in  our  total  knowledge  which 
has  proved  so  advantageous  thus  far 

I  think  that  this  program,  while  it  Is 
a  long-range  one.  and  will  have  more 
benefits  in  the  future,  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture a  continuing  program  which  we 
must  not  stop.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  all  that  can  prudently  be  done 
in  suggesting  the  reduction  of  practically 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  so 
that  I  may  reply  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  leave  the  Senator's  statement 
unanswered.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
there  are  some  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram. I  was  not  precise  in  my  language. 
I  am  sure  that  the  State  of  Florida  bene- 
fits to  a  great  extent.  They  must  have 
50,000  or  100.000  employees  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  the 
Senator's  position. 

I  was  not  thinking  of  that  kind  of 
benefits.  I  was  thinking  of  the  national 
welfare,  and  not  in  benefits  to  particular 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  of  develop- 
ment and  laiinchlng  of  weather  satellites 
is  not  dependent  whatever  on  going  to 
the  moon.  All  such  activities,  which  are 
very  useful,  are  a  very  minor  part  of  the 
NASA  program.  The  expensive  part, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  crash  program  of 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and  sending 
lunar  probes  into  outer  space,  which  have 
very  questionable  practical  value  now. 

My  position  has  never  been  to  stop 
the  program,  which  the  Senator  ap- 
parently believes  was  my  implication.  A 
$100  million  reduction  from  this  total 
budget  certainly  is  not  going  to  stop  it. 
The  appropriation  is  Just  under  $5  bil- 
lion. I  have  always  said,  as  I  stated  last 
year,  that  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
stop  it  I  have  thought  that  it  ought  to 
proceed  on  a  regular  schedule,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  but  not  on  a  crash  basis. 
In  the  newspapers  recently,  following  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  fire  wlilch  killed 
some  of  our  finest  astronauts,  it  was 
clearly  indicated  the  reason  for  the  trag- 
edy was  the  crash  program. 

It  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  "We 
have  got  to  be  there  before  the  Russians." 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  silly  and  childish 
approach  to  the  program.  It  should  be 
continued;  but  I  say  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  an  orderly  way,  at  about  half 
the  speed  it  is  now  being  conducted.  I  am 
for  that.  I  do  not  believe,  under  present 
conditions,  with  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  upon  which  we  just 
voted,  the  present  enormous  deficit,  and 
threatened  Inflation,  this  particular  pro- 


gram should  be  pampered  and  insulated 
from  substantial  cuts  because  it  renders 
special  benefits  to  a  few  people  such  as 
those  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  1  minute,  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that,  in  what  I 
have  .said.  I  had  no  reference  to  benefits 
to  employment  in  my  Stale.  I  have  ref- 
erence to  benefit.?  to  the  entire  Nation, 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  all  the  earth  as 
a  result  of  the  program.  I  have  referred 
also  to  the  fact  that  to  cut  now.  without 
knowing  how  it  is  Koing  to  slow  down 
the  whole  program  and  increase  the  cost 
of  the  program,  beyond  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  people  who  have  .studied 
the  matter  and  have  already  cut  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
program  i^  the  worst  po.vsible  way,  m  my 
opinion,  to  approach  the  program 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Of  course,  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cut  this  program  also,  at  its  first  pres- 
entation. That  is  a  cut  which  Is  not  in 
the  record  here. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  point  out 
something  further  about  the  .space  pro- 
gram. I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee,  which 
handles  the  appropriation. 

We  are  always  talking  about  the  moon. 
It  is  a  glamorous  thing,  and  it  is  there: 
but  after  going  through  this  space  pro- 
gram over  the  years.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  of  us  would  approve  the  entire  pro- 
gram, even  if  the  moon  did  not  exist. 
Even  without  the  moon,  about  85  percent 
of  the  program  would  be  approved  by 
Congre.ss. 

Another  thin^'  I  tiiink  we  ought  to 
realize,  when  we  talk  about  t)eneflts.  is 
that  while  there  is  a  concentration  In 
Florida,  that  occurred  becau.se  Florida 
happened  to  be  the  place  they  could 
carry  out  that  portion  of  the  proc:ram 
best.  It  could  have  been  some  other  St:ite 
There  Is  a  concentration  of  part  of  it  in 
California,  where  they  can  handle  that 
portion  of  the  program  best,  out  there 
near  the  Pacific, 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  the  work  on 
the  space  program  is  done  under  con- 
tracts with  private  corporations  and  pri- 
vate engineering  groups  engaged  in  pri- 
vate projects  and  doing  private  research 
Those  contracts  are  being  fulfilled  in 
every  single  State  of  the  Union,  The  spin- 
off for  the  American  people  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  part  of  the 
space  program,  a  certain  thing  being 
done  in  a  machine  shop.  In  a  research 
laboratory,  or  in  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  or  electrical  plant — I  could  stand 
up  here  all  afternoon  and  .state  item  after 
item  after  item — Is  intangible,  but 
nevertheless  the  benefits  exist.  It  is  hard 
to  state  it  in  dollars  and  cents:  but  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  space  program  has 
given  great  impetus  to  all  of  the  progress 
in  research  in  the  United  States  in  ever>- 
field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate w  ill  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  effect  an  ar- 
bitrary reduction  of  more  than  a  dozen 
major  programs  contained  in  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  merely  on  the  basis  of 
selecting  the  lower  figure  contained  in 
two  columns  of  funding  amounts. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  Is  a  legisla- 
tive practice  the  Senate  wishes  to  en- 
dorse. In  essence,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  negate  the  long  and  arduous 
work  of  the  Senate  Space  Committee  in 
carefully  reviewing  and  scrutinizing  each 
program  funding  request  before  arriving 
at  a  considered  judgment  and  making  its 
recommendations  to  this  body  based  on 
that  judgment. 

Your  committee  has  pared  the  NASA 
request  by  approximately  one-quarter 
billion  dollars.  I  believe  the  authoriza- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  soimd  and  reasonable  level  of 
operation  for  NASA :  it  provides  for  con- 
tinuing the  momentum  of  broad-based, 
ongoing  programs  and  avoiding  commit- 
ment to  costly  new  programs  which  ap- 
propriately could  be  deferred. 

I,  for  one,  would  welcome  suggestions 
as  to  any  additional  areas  where  funding 
could  be  reduced — but  only  if  such  sug- 
gestions were  based  on  the  same  careful 
consideration  and  Judgment  your  com- 
mittee has  given  to  this  bill. 

The  final  determination  of  whether  our 
cot;tinued  efforts  in  space  will  produce 
the  dividends  many  of  us  perceive  prob- 
ably will  not  be  made  for  several  decades 
However,  I,  for  one.  believe  our  present 
course  is  the  right  one  As  I  stated  yester- 
day. I  was  recently  buoyed  and  encour- 
aged in  this  belief  when  I  learned  that 
the  following  comment  was  made  by  an 
illustrious  New  York  newspaper  concern- 
ing Samuel  Langley's  experiments  with 
airplanes  Just  1  week  before  the  suc- 
ce.ssful  flight  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  by  the 
Wright  brothers: 

We  hope  that  Professor  Langley  will  not 
put  his  substantial  greatness  as  a  sclentlBt 
In  further  peril  by  continuing  to  waste  his 
time,  and  the  money  Involved,  In  further  air- 
ship experiments.  Life  Is  short,  and  he  Is 
capable  of  services  to  humanity  Incompe- 
rable  greater  than  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  trying  to  fly.  .  .  .  For  students  and  in- 
vestigators of  the  Langley  type,  there  are 
more  useful  employments. 

Mr  President.  I  therefore  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  cut  from  $4.8  bllUon  to  $4.7  billion 
still  leaves  $4^4  billion,  $4,700  million  in 
the  -space  program.  It  is  still  a  big  pro- 

Tins  would  be  a  cut  of  2  percent  below 
what  the  committee  recommended  and  5 
or  6  percent  below  what  the  administra- 
tion recommended. 

It  would  still  leave  a  vigorous,  strong, 
and  immensely  expensive  program. 

Mr  President,  I  am  willing  to  yieW 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  willing  to 
do  so. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening  ] .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  ofSclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Mitrphy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjr- 
mond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  46.  as  follows : 


Montoya 

Morton 

Murphy 


Smathers 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 


Tower 


[No.  173  Leg. 
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TEAS— 38 

B*yh 

Gore 

Nelson 

Boggs 

GrtfBn 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUlr.Ks 

Randolph 

BTTd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Case 

Kennedy.  N,T. 

Spong 

Church 

Laufiche 

Talmadge 

nark 

McGovem 

Ty  dings 

Cooper 

Miller 

Williams.  N.J, 

Cotton 

Monroney 

WUllams.  Del. 

tJomlnick 

Mor-^e 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrtght 

M06S 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hill 

Mundt 

Baker 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Bible 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Prouty 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Dodd 

MAnsfleld 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Krvln 

MrOee 

Pannin 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTTNO- 

-16 

Carlson 

Harrls 

Inouye 

Pong 

Hartke 

Javlts 

Oruening 

Hickenlooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

So  Mr.  Proxhire's  amendment  was 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  have  2  or  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  I  earlier 
associated  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
resisting  the  cuts  that  were  suggested 
by  the  amendments  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  am  delighted  that 
those  amendments  did  not  prevail. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  is  a  realistic 
one.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  cut  substantially 
from  the  budget  amount,  almost  $249 
million,  a  substantial  cut  from  the  House 
figures.  I  believe  that  this  program  is  well 
justified.  It  involved  approximately  7 
days  of  hearings — resulting  in  two  full 
volumes — by  a  very  capable  committee, 
with  a  imanimous  report. 

There  is  powerful  persuasion  in  the 
economy  arguments  used  to  support 
drastic  reductions  in  our  space  program 
as  set  forth  in  the  NASA  authorization 
bill.  But  It  is  the  powerful  persuasion  o*' 
oversimplification.  ^ 

Those  who  would  cut  back  the  author- 
ization say  simply,  "We  cannot  afford 
this  program."  They  say,  "Let  us  put  It  off 
for  awhile  until  the  time  comes  when 
we  can  afford  It."- 

Mr.  President,  the  time  will  never  come 
when  we  will  feel  that  we  can  afford 
any  expensive  project.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  pinch  on  funds.  There  will  al- 
ways be  something  going  on  that  is 
draining  moneys  otherwise  available. 

To  approve  the  kind  of  reductions  that 
are  proposed  is  to  deny  the  future.  We 
are  wasting  our  time  with  our  current 
space  efforts  if  we  adopt  that  attitude. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  We  are  going 
to  continue  our  space  program  or  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  fastest  possible  development  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine,  for  example,  is 
essential  to  our  space  effort.  It  is  not  an 
expensive  luxury.  It  is  the  only  known 
energy  application  that  can  carry  man 
deep  into  space.  If  we  do  not  latmch  a 
serious  developmental  program  now,  we 
will  cripple  our  overall  space  effort  in  the 
years  to  come. 

But  for  some  reason,  this  nuclear 
rocket  engine  appears  to  be  a  favorite 
target  of  the  budget  cutters.  They  re- 
gard it  as  a  sophisticated  plaything  or 
at  best  a  far-out  device  better  left  to 
the  science  fiction  writers. 

Certainly,  it  would  save  money  now  to 
postpone  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  project. 


It  would  also  save  money  to  postpone 
buying  new  tires  for  a  car — but  you  do 
not  get  much  mileage  out  of  a  car  when 
It  is  sitting  on  blocks.  That  is  where  our 
space  program  wiU  be  tomorrow  without 
a  nuclear  rocket  engine — sitting  on 
blocks.  We  will  have  idled  an  extremely 
costly  space  program  for  lack  of  fore- 
sight. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
to  develop  such  an  engine.  Our  scientists 
are  unanimous  in  that  regard.  Chemical 
fuel  engines  have  definite  limitations. 
We  can  improve  then,  yes,  but  unchang- 
ing physical  limitations  permit  us  to  go 
only  so  far.  Beyond  that  we  must  turn 
to  nuclear  energy.  If  we  refuse  to  antici- 
pate that  need  now,  we  can  jeopardize 
all  we  are  doing  and  will  be  doing  In  the 
months  ahead. 

It  is  true  that  an  acceleration  of  our 
nuclear  rocket  engine  program  commits 
us  to  what  has  been  termed  massive  ex- 
penses in  the  future.  But  I  contend,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Nation  is  already 
committed.  Our  Nation  committed  Itself 
years  ago,  wiien  It  first  seriously  took  up 
the  challenge  of  space  exploration. 

Do  we  need  another  Sputnik  to  refresh 
our  memories  and  renew  our  resolve? 

The  nuclear  rocket  engine  concept  Is 
not  a  far-out  idea  or  a  scientific  play- 
thing, that  should  be  clear.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  serious  research  for  more 
than  two  decades.  And  notable  success 
has  already  been  achieved  In  test  firing 
the  Nerva  I  prototype.  It  was  this  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  that  led  the  President  to 
recommend  a  major  acceleration  In  this 
field. 

The  urgent  need  to  move  forward  now 
with  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  program  Is 
underscored  by  hard  facts.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  lead-time  needed  in 
developing  a  new  power  application  far 
exceeds  that  needed  for  rocket  vehicle 
development  or  any  other  mission  devel- 
opment work. 

If  we  fail  to  recognize  this  fact,  we  are 
shunning  reality.  We  will  be  building  a 
car  without  an  engine — or  perhaps,  more 
appropriately,  a  buggy  without  a  horse. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  took  up 
the  challenge  of  space  and  told  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
would  be  first  In  the  race.  This  was  not 
an  Idle  boast.  And  now  President  John- 
son has  renewed  the  pledge  of  his  prede- 
cessor. We  cannot  afford  to  undercut  the 
entire  effort  solely  on  the  basis  of  budget 
cutting. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  charged 
with  handling  this  vital  authorization 
bill  has  seen  fit  to  endorse  the  President's 
requests  for  key  space  research  develop- 
ment programs,  Including  the  $74  mil- 
lion nuclear  rocket  engine  development 
program  and  associated  construction, 
despite  cuts  recommended  by  Its  counter- 
part in  the  House.  This  was  not  done 
lightly.  I  urge  full  support  for  the  com- 
mittee recommendations. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  future.  Let 
us  not  haggle. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  full  and  wholehearted  support 
for  the  $4.8  billion  authorization  of  funds 
for  NASA. 

Indeed,  I  wish  we  could  approve  the 
full  $5.1  billion  originally  requested  by 
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NASA,  but  I  believe  a  modest  cut  Is  in 
order  simply  because  of  our  overall 
budgetary  problems  this  year, 

Because  we  are  faced  with  an  un- 
usually large  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget,  I  believe  that  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible and  feasible  to  do  so  we  should 
make  at  least  modest  cuts  in  the  various 
domestic  and  other  spending  programs 
The  Space  Committee  feels,  and  I,  as 
a  member  of  that  committee,  concur, 
that  the  $249  million  cut  we  have  made 
will  not  Interfere  with  NASA's  aero- 
nautic and  space  programs 
Larger  cuts  are  not  in  order,  though. 
The  January  tragedy  should  not  en- 
courage us  to  try  to  emasculate  the 
Apollo  program  or  any  of  the  other  legit- 
imate efforts  In  which  NASA  is  deeply 
and  constructively  involved. 

There  have  been  mistakes  in  our  space 
programs.  The  Apollo  hearings,  we  and 
the  House  held,  clearly  demonstrated 
this. 

What  we  should  do  Is  to  try  to  Insure 
that  such  grievous  errors  are  never  again 
made. 

But  the  way  to  do  this  is  not  by  slash- 
ing away  at  NASA's  budget  request. 

The  basic  soundness  and  the  need  for 
advances  in  space  and  aeronautics  are 
just  as  compelling  today  as  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

We  should  fund  these  research  and 
development  efforts  just  as  generously 
as  we  have  in  previous  years. 

And  to  see  to  It  that  costly  mistakes 
leading  to  a  loss  of  time,  money,  and 
most  importantly,  in  human  lives,  do  not 
occur  again.  We  in  Congress  have  a  great 
obligation,  moral  as  well  as  legal,  to 
follow  and  look  into  NASA's  day-to-day 
activities  much  more  closely  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  Intact 
the  Space  Committee's  recommendation 
for  $4.8  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  an  observation.  Now  that 
we  have  been  so  generous  with  our  effort 
in  space.  I  hope  we  will  do  as  well  for 
the  depressed  people  on  earth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrcssment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  'S.  1296'  was  passed. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  <S.  12961  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wais 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
NASA  authorization  just  adopted  repre- 
sents another  glowing  achievement  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Me.xico 
[Mr.  Anderson  1 .  The  able  and  immensely 
talented  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  de- 
voted his  strong  efforts  and  diligent 
leadership  to  this  bill  which  is  designed  to 
maintain  our  commitment  to  outer  space 
He  brought  to  the  Senate  a  proposal 
which  meets  tiiat  commitment  in  every 
respect.  He  is  to  he  congratulated  for 
handlini;  the  measure  In  a  manner  that 
a.ssured  its  efflcient  acceptance  by  the 
Senate, 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith]  likewise  Is  to  be  commended  for 
devoting  her  splendid  abilities  tj  assur- 
ing Senate  approval  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee,  her 
outstanding  efforts  on  this  measure — as 
on  all  proposals  gaining  her  support — 
played  a  vital  role  to  its  prompt  and  suc- 
ce.ssful  disposition. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Holland),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr,  Cannon  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  Mondale]  also  offered 
their  clear  and  persuasive  views  They 
too  must  be  commended  for  contributing 
to  the  success  of  this  measure. 

To  the  .senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  !Mr  Percy]  go  our  thanks 
for  ciX)peratlnE  to  a.ssure  final  action  to- 
day. Through  their  generous  efforts  the 
Senate  was  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  measure  with  dispatch  and  with  full 
consideration  for  tiie  views  of  every 
Member. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate. 
in  comphance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
'S.  15771  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  mes.sage  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills  of 
the  House: 

H  R,  4880  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  under 
the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965.  and 

HR,  5615,  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1969,  the  existing  eiuspen- 
slon  of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  346  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled   'Our  Flag": 

H  Con  Res.  348,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  .Affair^;,  and 

H,  Con,  Res,  369  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 


were  .signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HR.  3349.  An  act  to  continue  until  tlit 
close  of  September  30,  1967.  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel, 

H  R.  3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1970,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion f^f  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  orei    and  related  products;  and 

H  R  10867  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  uf  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Art,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  res:uutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con,  Res,  346,  Concurrent  re? 'iutlon 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"; 

H.  Con.  Res,  348.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs;  and 

H,  Con  Res.  369,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  .'imall  Business  of  the  House 
of  Repre.^entatlves, 
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ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afflxed  his  signature  to 
the   following   enrolled  bills,  and   they 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT  OF  1965 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  as!c 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    354.  H  R    10730. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'HR.  10730*  to  amend  the  Older 
.Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  or. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  6,  after  "1968" 
to  insert  '$16,000,000  for  the  fi.'-cal  year 
endins  June  30.  1969,";  in  line  8.  after 
•June  30",  to  strike  out  "1969"  and  in- 
sert "1970 ';  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  "two";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
•thereof",  to  strike  out  "15"  and  insert 
"10  ";  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  to  insert  "510,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,";  in  line  6, 
after  ''June  30".  to  strike  out  T969" 
and  insert  "1970";  at  the  beginnin;:  of 
line  7,  to  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two";  on  page  4,  after  line  21.  to  insert: 

(gt  The  first  sentence  of  section  302(61 
cif  the  Older  .Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
use  3022(bn  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  shall  be  available  for  reallotmenf  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  reallotted" 

And.  on  page  5.  after  line  2,  to  in.sert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

STVOV     OF     NEED     FOR     TRAINED     PER.SON  .NE!- 

Sec  6  Title  V  of  the  Older  Amenc.i.s  .Vt 
of  1965  (42  use.  ch.  35.  subch,  Vi  is 
.iinended  by  adding  at  the  end  there..'  the 
following  new  section: 

"STIOV    OF    NEED     FOR    TRAINED    PERSONNEL 

■Sec,  503,  lal  The  Secretary  Is  authonied 
to  undertake,  directly  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tr.ict,  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Immedi- 
ate  and   foreseeable   need   for   trained  per- 


sunnel  to  carry  out  programs  related  to  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  and  of  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  the  educational  and  train- 
ing resources  for  persons  preparing  to  work 
m  suctt  programs.  On  or  before  March  31, 
1968.  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  such  study, 
including  whatever  specific  proposals.  In- 
cluding legislative  proposals,  he  deems  will 
.issist  in  Insuring  that  the  need  for  such 
trained  specialists  will  be  met. 

■■(bi  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans,  the  Presldenfs 
Council  on  Aging,  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  officials,  and  such  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  insure  that  his  proposals  under 
subsection  (a)  reflect  national  require- 
ments." 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  committee 
unanimously.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe,  by  a  vote  of 
385  to  0. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  take  place  immedi- 
ately, that  the  vote  occur  at  1:30  p.m., 
and  that  the  provisions  of  rule  XII  re- 
quiring a  quorum  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion reported  favorably  earlier  today  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  nomination  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  W.  Jones,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
inunediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10730)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
extend  its  provisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
voting  be  extended  from  1:30  until  1:40 
p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object— may  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  intends  to  ask  for  a 
waiver  of  rule  XU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
was  asked  for  in  the  beginning,  I  had 
thought. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quonun  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  It,  we  are 
under  a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
to  vote  at  1 :40  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Msasachusetts.  Un- 
der whose  control  is  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  H.R.  10730,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  programs  and  projects  developed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  have  begun  operating  in  43 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico — where  over  90  percent  of 
our  seniors  live — and  they  are  bringing 
new  opportunities  to  many  millions  of 


seniors  all  across  the  country.  For  this 
is  the  mandate  the  Congress  gave  the 
Administration  on  Aging  when  it  passed 
the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1965:  "To 
assist  our  older  people  to  secure  equal 
opportunity  to  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment" of  retirement  years. 

The  evidence  we  heard  in  hearings  on 
this  extension  bill  Indicate  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  led  by  its  able 
Commissioner,  William  Bechill,  is  bring- 
ing cheer  into  lonely  lives  and  hope  to 
the  hopeless.  Further,  through  a  program 
of  research  and  demonst'-ation  grants, 
the  imaginations  of  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  seniors  have 
been  excited  to  develop  new  approaches 
to  enriching  the  retirement  years  of  our 
seniors. 

But  our  hearings  also  convinced  us 
that  the  Older  Americans  Act  needs 
changes  as  well  as  extension,  and  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  amend  the  bill  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  work  these  changes.  We 
heard  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
Bechill ;  of  representatives  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging,  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  of  the  Association  of 
State  Executives  on  Aging,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons;  and 
of  State  Councils  on  agir:g;  and  from 
many  individuals  active  in  the  field  of 
gerontology.  It  was  from  this  expert  and 
sometimes  compassionate  testimony  that 
the  committee  drew  its  conclusions  as  to 
what  shape  the  legislation  should  have. 

One  other  point  was  made  abundantly 
clear:  That  the  Older  Americans  Act  is 
only  part  of  the  effort  we  must  make  in 
bringing  retirements  of  dignity  to  our 
seniors.  The  range  of  ^problem  areas  is  as 
broad  as  life  itself;  health,  food,  housing, 
income,  educational  and  cultural  facili- 
ties, and  transportation.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  we  have  begun  to  move  for- 
ward in  a  positive  way  in  these  areas, 
and  we  must  continue  to  press  on.  Ex- 
tensions of  medicare  coverage,  revision 
and  increases  in  social  security,  bring- 
ing realistic  standards  Into  federally 
supported  State  welfare  programs,  tax 
reform,  drug  prices,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, nursing  homes  and  other  ex- 
tended care  facilities — in  all  these  areas, 
and  in  many  more,  much  work  remains 
to  be  done.  I  know  I  do  not  speak  only 
for  myself  when  I  urge  acceptance  of 
programs  designed  to  bring  dignity  and 
meaning  to  the  retirement  years  of  our 
seniors. 

If  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  only  a 
part  of  our  effort  for  seniors,  it  Is,  never- 
theless, a  part  which  holds  out  a  promise 
of  a  future  of  great  achievement.  It  is 
now  beginning  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
academic  institutions  both  to  serve  and 
to  investigate  better  ways  of  serving. 

As  one  specific  example,  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  seniors  suffer  from  poor  nutrition, 
either  from  a  financial  inability  to  afford 
hearty  food  or  from  a  physical  inability 
to  prepare  it.  This  poor  nutrition  makes 
these  seniors  more  vulnerable  to  disease 
and  sickness  and  personal  dependency — 
those  major  causes  of  stilted  and  stunted 
retirement  years.  To  meet  this  situation, 
during  the  past  20  months  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  has  funded  several 
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small  pilot  projects  popularly  called 
"meala  on  wheels  "  Under  these  projects, 
various  methods  for  the  delivery  of  hot, 
nutritious  meals  to  elderly  shut-ins  have 
been  explored.  Further,  the  offpeak  use 
of  school  lunchrooms.  Government  and 
private  plant  cafeterias,  and  other  insti- 
tutional facilities  has  been  studied  as 
one  way  of  providing  low-cost,  nutritious 
meals  to  seniors  not  restricted  to  their 
homes.  The  AOA  has  plans  to  expand 
this  program,  through  State  and  local 
and  other  agencies,  bulldine;  on  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  among  seniors  and 
the  recognized  value  among  gerontolo- 
glsts. 

The  example  I  have  Just  cited— meals 
on  wheels — is  only  one  among  a  host  of 
others  which  are  being  developed  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 

In  his  January  23,  1967.  message  to 
the  Congress,  Aid  for  the  Aged,  Pre.sident 
Johnson  reaffirmed  his  belief  that  "our 
go«d  is  not  merely  to  prolong  our  citizens' 
lives,  but  to  enrich  them  "  This  is  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  goal  enunci- 
ated by  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  in 
the  first  message  to  the  Congress  on  our 
senior  citizens: 

Wo  can,  aa  a  Nation  and  as  Individuals, 
enable  our  senior  citizens  to  achieve  botii 
a  better  standard  of  life  and  a  more  actr,  e. 
useful,  and  meaningful  role  In  a  society 
which  owes  them  much  and  can  still  learn 
much  from  them. 

We  still  have  far  to  go  in  meeting  the 
gOEils  enunciated  by  these  two  Presi- 
dents, and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  89th  Congress 

There  are  5  3  million  Americans  with 
yearly  Incomes  so  low  as  to  force  them 
to  live  out  their  lives  in  poverty  Almost 
40  percent  of  our  single  senior  citizens 
have  assets  of  less  than  $1.000 — a  cush- 
ion which  provides  no  security  from  the 
ravages  of  chronic  illness.  Loneliness 
stalks  the  lives  of  seniors  who  have  lost 
lifetime  partners — loneliness  aggravated 
by  the  lack  of  mobility  to  seek  out  and 
enjoy  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  taken  a  strong  step  forward  In 
meeting  these  needs  of  our  seniors.  The 
43  States  which  now  have  State  plans  are 
bringing  light  to  dark  lives,  and  they 
actively  encourage  local  governments  and 
private  agencies  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
community  services  to  seniors  The  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  held  in  June  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman, 
gave  me  and  the  other  members  graphic 
evidence  of  the  good  work  being  carried 
on. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Senator 
WiLLiASCs  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments  of 
1967  on  February  9  of  this  year  A  com- 
panion bill  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

I  might  say,  at  this  point,  that  the 
leadership,  enthusiasm,  and  energy  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  exerted  on 
behalf  of  this  country's  seniors  has  been 
outstanding.  The  work  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  been  important 
in  the  past,  and  I  believe  It  Is  now  begin- 


ning on  a  new  course  of  investigations 
which  can  only  hearten  those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  lives  of  seniors. 

The  House  on  Jime  19.  after  4  days  of 
hearings  and  by  a  vote  of  331  to  0,  passed 
the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments, 
with  technical  and  other  amendments 
designed  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

It  is  the  House  bUl,  H.R.  10730,  which 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  coniiidered 
and  which,  with  amendments,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  we  recommend  leaves  un- 
changed, except  for  certain  techiiical 
amendments,  the  titles  of  the  act  which 
establish  the  administration  on  aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  well  a^  other  gen- 
eral provisions  relating  to  the  whole  act. 
It  does,  however,  amend  the  other  titles 
of  the  act. 

Title  in  establishes  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
and  private  institutions  to  plan  and 
carry  out  community  .service  projects  for 
seniors.  To  date,  some  500  community 
projects  are  actually  underway.  Another 
176  are  pending,  and  many  hundreds  of 
others  are  under  active  development. 

The  administration  had  requested,  for 
title  III.  a  $10,550,000  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  open-end  authori- 
zations for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
years,  through  1972.  The  House  voted  a 
1-year  authorization  of  $10,550,000.  and 
did  not  accept  the  administrations  re- 
quest for  an  open-end  authorization  for 
the  four  succeeding  years. 

The  bUl  recommended  to  you  today 
would  authorize  appropnations  for  title 
III,  the  State  grants  program,  of  $10,- 
555,000,  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $16,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  For  the  three 
suceeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  would 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  here- 
after authorizes.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  the 
authorization  will  enable  the  continued 
support  of  the  projects  funded  by  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1967,  and  will  permit 
the  States  to  fund  about  240  to  300  addi- 
tional community  projects. 

The  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1969 
would  permit  States  and  local  communl- 
tu's  to  move  toward  improved  planning 
and  provision  for  opportunities  and 
.services  for  seniors  throughout  tiie  Na- 
tion. The  title  III  program  ha.s  demon- 
strated substantial  need  and  enthusi- 
astic reception  for  activities  encouraged 
by  the  act.  such  as  community  planning 
and  organization,  expansion  or  initia- 
tion of  multipurpose  senior  centers.  In- 
formation and  referral  services,  employ- 
ment referral,  senior  volunteer  services, 
and  services  of  direct  benefit  to  older 
people.  The  authorizations  for  1969 
would  provide  a  balanced  program  that 
would  take  into  account  the  need  for 
sufficient  funds  for  continued  support  of 
projects  approved  In  previous  years,  for 
increased  responsibilities  of  the  States 
in  fulfilling  their  role  of  Statewide  co- 
ordination, leadership,  planning,  and 
consultation  to  local  communities,  and 
for  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  new  com- 
munity projects  being  developed  by 
localities  for  their  senior  citizens. 

The    committee    believes    that    a    2- 


year  authorization  is  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  a  logical  and  orderly  growth 
in  the  programs  authorized  by  the  basic 
act.  The  administration  on  aging  must 
have  future  authorization  figures  for  use 
as  general  planning  guides.  States,  com- 
munities, and  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  engaged 
in  the  programs  supported  under  the  act 
need  the  assurance  of  continuing  Fed- 
eral support  and  interest,  sufficiently  be- 
yond the  current  year  for  their  efforts 
to  have  continuity,  to  be  well  planned, 
and  to  be  wisely  administered.  There- 
fore, the  committee  added  an  amend- 
ment to  H  R.  10730  which  would  provide 
authorizations  of  $16,000,000  for  title 
ni  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Stales  are  allocated 
among  them — and  among  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa — on 
the  basi.s  of  thoir  respective  populations 
over  age  65.  States  are  authorized  to 
utilize  10  percent  of  their  allotment,  or 
S15.000.  whichever  is  larger,  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  State  agency  in 
administered  programs  for  .seniors.  The 
Hou.se  bill  alters  this  to  15  percent  or 
$25,000.   whichever  is  larger. 

The  committer',  after  careful  consid- 
eration, modified  the  adminiL.'iative  cost 
formula  adopted  by  the  Hou.so  We  agree 
that  the  Slates  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  funds  to  pci  form  their  admin- 
I'^native  duties  effectively  and  efficiently 
We  feel,  however,  that  a  provision  rais- 
um  State  plan  adnnin.'^trative  funi.^  to  10 
percent  of  their  allotment  under  title  in 
or  $25,000.  whichever  is  the  larser.  will 
provide  .sufficient  flexibility  without  im- 
pinging upon  the  funds  available  for 
project  grants.  This  modification  of 
present  law  will  benefit  the  smaller 
States  which  were  forced  to  accept  the 
$15,000  figure,  while  affording  the 
larger  States  their  present  and  ample 
10-percent  figure. 

Also  under  existinu'  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Hf^alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
leallot  to  other  States  any  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  and  not  used  by  that  State. 
Funds  appiopriated  for  fi.scal  years  1966 
and  1967  were  not  reallotted  because  of 
a  decision  made  by  the  executive  branch. 
A  balance  of  $1.800. 000  of  the  combined 
1966-67  appropriation  of  $11,000,000  will 
lapse  back  to  the  Treasury.  This  is.  first, 
the  result  of  10  SUtes  not  having  entered 
the  program  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967— $1,250,000 — and  second,  an  esti- 
mated additional  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $550,000  which  will  not  be 
utilized  by  States  which  entered  the 
program  very  late  in  the  year,  and  were 
therefore,  imable  to  commit  the  full 
amount  of  their  allotment.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  original  intent  of  the  law 
was  that  such  funds  should  be  reallotted 
We  have  therefore  amended  H.R.  10730, 
to  insure  that  reallotments  will  hence- 
forth be  made  to  those  States  which  can 
utilize  the  funds,  and  will  not  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  This  will  benefit  those 
States  which  stand  ready  to  move  for- 
ward ajTgrcsslvcly  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  .seniors,  nithout  affecting  those 
only  recently  coming  into  the  program. 
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Title  IV  of  the  act  authorizes  direct 
financial  support,  through  grants  and 
contracts,  to  private  and  public  nonprofit 
organizations  for  demonstration  and  re- 
search projects  in  the  field.  The  projects 
currently  funded  represent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  range  of  new  and  improved 
services  and  information,  which  identify 
new  ways  of  involving  older  people  in 
community  services,  employment,  and 
leisure  time  activities  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Under  title  V,  grants  are  provided  to 
persons,  organizations,  and  Institutions 
engaged  In  or  preparing  for  employment 
in  the  field  of  aging.  These  grants  are 
expanding  and  encouraging  programs  for 
both  long-  and  short-term  training  for 
persons  in  the  field  of  aging,  to  meet  the 
serious  manpower  shortages  in  this  field. 
Under  the  training  grant  program,  sup- 
port is  given  for  the  training  of  com- 
petent and  informed  persormel  to  ad- 
minister retirement  housing  projects, 
homes  for  the  aged,  multi-purpose  senior 
centers,  and  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  and  services  at  the  local, 
State,  and  National  levels. 

The  administration  recommended,  for 
titles  IV  and  V,  a  $6,400,000  authoriza- 
tion for  1968,  with  open-end  authoriza- 
tions for  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
The  House  adopted  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $6,400,000  for  1968,  requiring 
further  authorizations  for  1969  and 
beyond. 

The  committee  recommended  a  2-year 
authorization  for  titles  IV  and  V,  of 
$6,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Such 
sums  as  the  Congress  hereafter  author- 
izes would  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1972. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
about  49  projects.  It  will  also  fund  some 
70  to  80  new  projects  including  a  major 
new  demonstration  program  of  food  and 
nutritional  services  in  senior  citizen 
centers. 

The  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1969 
would  enable  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  imdertake  more  comprehensive 
demonstrations  of  commimlty  planning 
and  coordination  of  services  for  the 
aging;  to  continue  to  explore,  through 
both  research  and  demonstration,  new 
and  constructive  roles  for  older  Amer- 
icans to  contribute  to  American  society; 
to  permit  the  continuation  and  orderly 
development  of  the  pilot  program  of  nu- 
tritional services  for  senior  citizen 
centers  through  the  year;  and  to  provide 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
t  of  both  training  programs  and  trained 
personnel  known  to  be  needed  In  many 
of  the  programs  and  services  working 
with  older  people. 

An  Important  issue  brought  out  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  was  the  serious 
manpower  shortage  that  exists  In  the 
field  of  aging.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
the  various  legislative  programs  for 
seniors  has  created  a  tremendous  need 
for  a  pool  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  possessing  knowledge  about 
the  consequences  of  aging,  and  equipped 
to  administer  the  newly  developing  pro- 
grams, to  serve  older  people  directly,  and 
to  train  others  for  the  many  new  career 


opportunities  in  the  field.  According  to 
expert  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  pool  of  manpower  is  cur- 
rently nonexistent,  for  so  great  is  the 
number  of  job  openings  that  every 
available  trained  person  is  already  em- 
ployed. To  improve  the  situation,  an 
immediate  all-out  eflfort  on  the  part  of 
Government  and  educational  institutions 
is  required. 

The  committee  therefore  added  the 
amendment  to  title  'V  of  the  act  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  undertake  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  existing  and  foreseeable  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  various  programs 
and  services  related  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  to  present 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  31,  1968. 
In  carrying  out  this  study,  the  Secretary 
would  consult  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Aging,  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  organizations,  or  insti- 
tutions as  he  deems  appropriate  to  en- 
sure that  the  prop>osals  made  as  a  result 
of  this  study  reflect  national  require- 
ments. 

One  graphic  example  of  the  shortage 
of  trained  persormel  in  the  field  of  aging 
Illustrates  the  need:  One  voluntary  or- 
ganization which  operates  a  chain  of 
nursing  homes  in  one  city,  cannot  fill 
the  administrator's  job  in  20  of  these 
homes  because  there  simply  are  not 
trained  professionals  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  I  am  proud  to  present 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  do  so  be- 
cause, to  me,  it  reflects  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive determination  that  the  vital  work  of 
the  administration  on  aging  ■will  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  I  believe  It  must  be,  If  the  years 
ahead  for  our  seniors  are  to  be  bright 
and  meaningful. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  short 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  H  Jl.  10730, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
and  an  excerpt  from  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  op  HJl.  10730 

Section  2  extends  the  authorizations  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  Title  m  (grants  to 
States)  through  1972,  as  follows: 

1968 $10,  560, 000 

1969 16,  000.  000 

1970-1972 — Such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be 
authorized. 

For  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  authoriza- 
tions /ind  appropriations  for  Title  HI  were 
as  follows: 

1966 

Authorization $5,  000,  000 

Appropriation 5,  000,  000 

1967 

Authorization $8,  000,  000 

Appropriation 6.  000,  000 

Section  3  changes  the  present  formula  for 
determining  the  amount  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment which  can  be  used  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  State  agencies  administrative  costs.  The 


present  formula  Is  10  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment or  $15,000,  whichever  is  larger.  The  new 
figure  Is  10  percent  or  $25,000,  whichever  Is 
larger. 

Section  4  extends  the  authorizations  of 
Titles  IV  and  V  (Research,  Development  and 
Training  projects)  as  follows: 

1968 $6,  400,  000 

1969 _..    10,  000,  000 

1970-1972 — Such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be 
authorized. 

For  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  Titles  IV  and  V 
were  as  follows: 

1966 

Authorization $i,  500,  000 

Appropriation 1,  500,  000 

1967 

Authorization $3,  000,  000 

Appropriation 3,  000,  000 

Section  5  makes  a  number  of  technical 
amendments.  Including  a  provision  malclng 
mandatory  a  reallotment  to  other  States  of 
funds  allotted  but  unused  by  any  State  or 
States. 

Section  6  authorizes  a  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  trained  personnel  In  the 
field  of  aging,  requiring  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  March  31,  1968. 


Purpose 

It  is  the  purpose  of  HJi.  10730  to  extend 
the  grant  programs  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-73)  through  fiscal  year  1972.  and  to  au- 
thorize specific  amounts  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  For  the  follow- 
ing 3  fiscal  years.  1970  through  1972.  au- 
thorizations would  be  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  the  amount  of 
States'  allotments  available  for  administra- 
tive costs  from  10  percent  or  $15,000,  which- 
ever is  larger,  to  10  percent  or  825.000,  which- 
ever is  larger. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  amount 
of  any  allotment  to  a  State  under  section  302 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  State  notifies 
the  Secretary  will  not  be  required  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  shall  be  re- 
allotted from  time  to  time  to  other  States. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  un- 
dertake, directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  immediate  and 
foreseeable  need  for  trained  personnel  to 
carry  out  programs  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  act,  and  of  the  availability  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  educational  and  training  re- 
sources for  persons  preparing  to  work  in  such 
programs.  He  would  be  required  to  make  a 
report  on  this  subject  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  31,  1968. 

Certain  technical  changes  are  also  made. 

This  bill  will  insure  that  the  positive  start 
made  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
recognize  both  the  needs  and  contributions 
of  older  people  will  continue  to  be  supported 
as  a  major  goal  of  this  Nation. 

BACKGROUND 

In  his  message  of  January  23.  1967,  to  the 
Congress  on  older  Americans,  the  President 
ptointed  out  that  an  increasing  nimaber  of 
our  population  joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior 
citizens  each  year.  The  number  of  older  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined population  of  some  20  of  our  States. 
The  American  bom  in  1900  could  expect  to 
reach  his  47th  birthday;  the  American  bom 
today  can  expect  to  reach  70  years  of  age. 
As  the  President  said,  these  figures  repre- 
sent both  a  national  triumph  and  a  national 
challenge. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  challenge 
when,  under  the  leadership  of  two  of  its 
late  and  distinguished  colleagues.  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
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Senator  Pat  McNamara.  of  Michigan,  It 
pasaed  the  Older  Americana  Act.  The  Con- 
grew  declared  that  it  Ls  the  responslbUUj- 
of  the  govemmenu  at  every  level  to  achieve 
the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  life  in  later 
years. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  serve  as 
a  central  focus  within  the  Government  lu 
all  matters  of  concern  to  oiacr  people.  The 
agency  was  given  the  responsibility  to — 

(1)  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion related  to  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging; 

(2)  Assist  the  Secretary  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  problenis  of  the  aged  and 
aging: 

(3)  Administer  the  grants  provided  by  this 
act: 

(4)  Develop  plans,  conduct,  and  arrange 
for  research  and  demonstration  programs  In 
the  field  of  aging: 

(5)  Provide  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultation to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  with  respect  to  programs  fur  the 
aged  and  aging; 

(6)  Prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
educational  materials  dealing  with  the  wel- 
fare of  older  persons. 

(7)  Gather  statistics  In  the  field  of  aging 
which  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  col- 
lecting; and 

(8)  Stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
aged  and  aging. 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  created,  through 
a  program  of  grants  to  the  States,  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  their  localities,  and  voluntary 
organizations  to  encourage  and  support  ef- 
forts designed  to  enrich  the  lives  of  older 
people.  The  Older  Americans  Act  also 
launched  grant  programs  fcir  demonstration 
project*  for  new  and  innovative  approaches 
to  community  planning  and  senior  activity 
centers  and  for  research  into  various  aspects 
of  aging  and  retirement.  Finally,  grants  were 
authorized  to  support  efforts  to  meet  the 
widespread  need  for  qualified  f>ersonnel  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  H.R.  10730,  the  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  As  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  had  a  great  interest  in  In- 
troducing S.  951.  the  Senate  companion 
bill  In  the  original  version  recommended 
by  the  administration.  Joining  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  measure  were  Senators 
Church,  Kknnedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Long  of  Missouri.  Miller,  Morse.  Moss, 
MusKiE,  Randolph,  Sm.athers,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio 

Authorizations  und  appropriations  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  only  2  days 
from  now,  unless  this  legislation  Is 
passed  to  provide  an  authorization  in  a 
specific  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Its  providing  such  an  authorization  is 
only  one  of  Its  desirable  features 

This  legislation  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  F^iblic  Welfare, 
which  referred  it  to  Its  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  chairman  of  which 
is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy!.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  before  which 
the  bill  was  pending.  Senator  Kennedy 
left  no  stone  unturned  In  assuring 
prompt  and  thorough  consideration  of 
the  bill,  both  in  his  subcommittee,  in  the 


full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubbc 
Welfare,  and,  now.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

As  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in 
the  Senate  con.sideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
scheduled  a  hearini;  before  his  subcom- 
mittee for  Monday.  June  12.  At  that 
hearing,  an  excellent  record  of  testimony 
was  compiled,  printed  copies  of  which 
are  available  to  us  as  we  consider  this 
legislation.  I  am  proud  that  among  the 
most  helpful  testimony  given  at  that 
hearinig  was  that  given  by  two  citizens 
of  the  State  which  I  arn  privileged  to 
represent  here  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
Mrs  Eone  Harger,  Director  of  our  New 
Jersey  State  EMvlsion  on  Aging,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Executives  on  Aging,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Mildred  Krasnow.  direc- 
tor of  Bergen  County  programs  for  the 
elderly 

The  effective  leadership  provided  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu-setts 
on  this  needed  legislation  i.s  only  the 
latest  manifestation  of  his  keen  interest 
in  older  Americans.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  medicare  during 
the  long  struggle  to  enact  that  landmark 
legislation.  Fur  almost  4  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal,  State,  and  Community 
Services  of  the  .Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  Under  his  leadership,  that 
subcommittee  conducted  hearings  during 
1964  on  "Services  for  Senior  Citizens." 
as  a  result  of  which  it  Issued  a  report 
that  offered  recommendations,  includ- 
ing .several  which  were  later  implemented 
by  enactment  uf  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  the  basic  statute  which  the 
bill  before  us  seeks  to  extend. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr  President, 
will  be  a  significant  step  in  our  Nation's 
continuing  progress  toward  improving 
the  later  years.  I  am  certain  I  speak  for 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  In  urging  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  was  a  landmark 
of  congressional  recognition  of  the  need 
for  more  and  better  progams  to  make  the 
golden  years  of  life  more  meaningful  for 
miUions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  political 
parties  Joined  together  In  bipartisan 
harmony  to  make  this  enlightened  step 
forward. 

One  of  the  particularly  outstanding 
features  of  the  act  was  Its  emphasis  on 
State  and  community  planning  and  or- 
ganization to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  As  the  committee  report 
points  out.  the  progress  has  been  most 
encouraging,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the  act 
should  be  continued. 

One  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  us  Is  the  Inauguration  of  a  pro- 
gram to  study  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  programs  related  to 
the  objectives  of  the  act,  and  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  the  educational 
and  training  re.sources  for  persons  pre- 
paring to  work  in  such  programs.  I  hope 
that,  In  making  this  study,  the  resources 
of  retired  teacher  personnel  and  of  our 
college  and  university  extension  pro- 
grams will  be  most  carefully  examined. 


because  I  believe  that  therein  lies  much 
of  the  answer  to  this  need. 

I  certainly  Intend  to  support  the  bill 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bin  before  us  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  It 
would  provide  specific  authorizations 
needed  to  make  grants  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing various  other  improvements  In  that 
act. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  signed 
into  law  on  July  14.  1965.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  when  that  legislation  was  being 
considered  and  passed,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  give  wholehearted  support  to  this 
legislation.  In  September  1964.  our  com- 
mittee Issued  a  report  entitled  "Services 
for  Senior  Citizens"  In  which  we  strong- 
ly recommended  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation, among  our  other  recommenda- 
tions m  that  report. 

After  It  was  enacted  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  became  operative,  our 
committee  gave  all  possible  support  and 
assistance  to  that  agency  and  Its  able 
and  dynamic  Commissioner,  the  Honor- 
able William  D.  Bechlll.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  how  much  good  has  been 
dune  for  America's  elderly  during  the 
pa.-t  21  months  under  that  act.  at  a 
relatively  small  cost. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  advancing  the  bill  thus 
far  deserve  praise.  However,  I  should 
liki^  especially  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy! and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willi.\ms]  for  the  part  they 
played  in  steering  this  bill  through  conn- 
mlttee  to  Senate  floor  consideration 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  during 
tiie  past  4  years  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State, 
and  Community  Services  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  having  first  under- 
taken this  responsibility  while  I  was 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Under  his  leadership,  his  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  and  made  findings  and 
recommendations  upon  which  our  Sep- 
tember 1964  report  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Aging  were  based.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  In  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare  Committee  which  had  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  bill  we  have 
just  pas.<*d.  and  had  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  steering  it  through  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  since 
January  has  ably  served  as  our  new 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
and  was  the  principal  sponsor  In  the 
Senate  of  legrlslation  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  His 
support  of  this  legislation  has  been  val- 
uable not  only  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  but  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  of  Its  subcommittee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred. 

Passage  of  the  extending  legislation 
today  win  recommit  the  Nation  to  pro- 
grams benefiting  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  Through  the  wide  variety  of 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  many  different  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
met  If  we  act  favorablv  on  this  bill  I  am 
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confident  that  it  will  pass  and  that  all 
Senators  who  vote  for  and  support  this 
extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
president,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  I 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.        ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  H.ARTKEl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
ofiicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InguyeI  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  on  ofiicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERi  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  !  Mr.  Carlson]  .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits].  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

B«yh 


cxin- 
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•JTEAS— 83 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKgs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Bur  dick 
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Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 


Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Pearson 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Percy 

Domlnlclc 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Ellender  - 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Scott 

Gore 

McGee 

Smith 

Grlffln 

McGovern 

Spong 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

HlU 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Holland 

Morse 

Tar  borough 

Hollings 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Muskle 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

CarLson 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Fong 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Gruening 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tower 

Hartke 

Morton 

Tydings 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10730)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  is  owed  a  strong  vote  of 
thanks  for  handling  this  measure  which 
strengthens  and  extends  a  program  vital 
to  the  Nation's  senior  citizens.  He  places 
second  to  no  one  in  this  body  when  it 
comes  to  appreciating  their  special  needs 
and  desires. 

Joining  Senator  Kennedy  of  Masachu- 
setts  in  assuring  the  Senate's  unanimous 
approval  of  this  measure  were  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
whose  strong  support  is  always  most 
welcome. 


TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  ACREAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  348,  H.R. 
5702. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bUl  (KH.  5702)  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amotmt  of  tobacco  al- 
lotment acreage  which  may  be  leased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It 
was  introduced,  as  I  understand,  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Representative  Abbitt. 

The  bill  applies  to  dark  tobacco  as 
distinguished  from  hurley  tobacco  or 
light  tobacco. 


The  measure  seems  to  have  general 
support  from  that  area. 

We  found  no  objection  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  next  bill  that  will  be  taken  up, 
H.R.  8265. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  361),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5702  Is  to  repeal  the  5- 
acre  limitation  In  present  law  which  applies 
to  the  lease  and  transfer  on  an  annual  basis 
of  acreage  allotments  for  tobacco  (other 
than  a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  a 
cigar  filler  or  cigar  binder  (types  42,  43,  44, 
53,  54,  and  55)  tobacco  acreage  allotment). 
Subsection  316(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  presently 
provides  that  not  more  than  5  acres  of 
allotment  may  be  leased  and  transferred 
to  any  single  farm.  The  act  provides  further 
that  the  total  acreage  allotted  to  any  farm 
after  such  transfer  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  of  cropland  In  the  farm. 
This  bin  simply  removes  the  5-acre  limita- 
tion, but  leaves  the  other  limitation  of  "50 
percent  of  cropland"  unchanged. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

When  the  legislation  authorizing  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments 
was  considered  In  1961,  It  was  felt  that  limits 
should  be  placed  on  the  amount  that  could 
be  leased  and  transferred  to  any  one  farm. 
The  experience  of  the  past  5  years  has  shown 
that  greater  flexibility  Is  necessary  and  that 
the  "50-percent  cropland"  limitation  will 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against  excessive 
allotments  for  farms  as  long  as  the  lease 
and  transfer  remains  on  an  annual  basis  as 
provided  under  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill   (H.  R.  5702)   was  passed. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  349  H.R. 
8265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  (H.R.  8265)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  authorize  the  transfer  to  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  and  acreage-pound- 
age quotas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  Senator  Holland, 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  me  about 
the  bills  before  the  Senate  which  affect 
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tobacco  growers — and  all  matters  affect- 
ing burley  tobacco — which  were  one  of 
my  chief  concerns  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  in  which  I  maintain  my 
Interest. 

The  bills  passed  by  the  House,  H  R. 
8265  and  H.R.  5702,  do  not  affect  the 
burley  tobacco  programs.  They  deal  with 
the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  for  other  types  of  to- 
bacco, principally  the  dark  tobaccos. 

While  the  House  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  was 
consulted,  and  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  ihe.se  proposals  with  farm 
groups  and  tobacco  associations  m  Ken- 
tucky. I  made  ii:y  views  known  to  the 
committee,  particularly  my  concern  that 
H.R.  8265  peimits  the  sale  of  allot- 
ments— for  the  first  time  for  any  type 
of  tobacco — and  that  this  step  might  in 
the  future  be  considered  as  establishing 
a  precedent. 

When  it  was  proposed  by  the  admmis- 
tration  several  years  ai?o.  I  opposed  the 
sale  of  allotments  for  any  farm  commod- 
ity. I  have  always  opposed  the  lease  of 
burley  allotments,  and  have  secured 
amendments  making  clear  that  the  lease. 
much  less  the  sale,  of  burley  tobacco  al- 
lotments is  not  authorized.  It  has  been 
my  position  that  the  equity  of  the  farm 
commodity  production  control  programs 
rests  on  the  piemi.se  that  the  allotments 
run  with  the  land,  '  and  that  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  allotments  could  tend  to 
substitute  a  system  of  federally  fran- 
chlsed  production. 

I  know,  however,  that  this  bill  extend- 
ing the  leasint:  authority  and  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  daik  tobacco  allotments 
is  desired  by  the  grower  associations 
concerned,  and  supported  by  Members 
of  Congress  representing  the  areas  where 
it  is  produced  And  it  Is  true  that  the 
dark  types  repre.sent  a  much  smaller 
share  of  tobacco  production  than  burley 
tobacco,  for  example,  and  that  there  are 
special  problems  in  these  types  for  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  allotments  are  \n 
much  demand 

I  make  no  objection  to  Senate  passage 
of  the  House  b'll.s.  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  sutement  on  this  subject. 
presented  by  the  Kentucky  Fann  Bureau 
PederatL^n  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  bein»;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

ijrATBMlNT    or    THE    KENTVCKY    FaRM    BUREAr 

Federation 

Wb  appreciare  *he  opportunity  to  present 
t,he  views  of  '.he  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  with  respect  to  tiie  sale  and  leu*- 
iiig  of  tobacco  al.otinents 

The  Kentucky  F.L.-m  Bureau  Federation  Is 
.■.  generil  farm  frttanlzatlon  with  84  042 
members.  We  are  orKiinlzed  la  U5  counties  in 
Kentucky,  lncUKiliii<  every  coxinty  that  pro- 
duces darit  ftre-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  on  November 
17.  1966.  In  Lo\U-^vi:;p  Kentucky,  the  voting 
delegates.  repres<>:i':ng  the  115  county  Farm 
Bureaus,   adopted    •.■.\f   following   resolution 

"We  are  opp<«ed  to  the  selling  of  tot>acco 
allotmenu.  We  -ire  ^ppo6ed  to  the  leasing 
of  burley  lobaccc    illotmenta." 


In  light  of  this  action,  we.  therefore,  re- 
spectluliy  request  this  committee  not  to  act 
favorably  on  the  bills  t<j  permit  the  selling 
of  tobacco  alio' me!. ti  or  the  bills  that  would 
permit  the  U':i.-i:n(;  of  burley  tobacco 
allotments. 

We  believe  that  some  changes  could  be 
made  that  would  greatly  help  the  producers 
of  dark  air-cured,  d^rk  rtre-cured  :ind  burley 
tob.'ioco 

We  recommend  that  you  enact  legislation 
t.iat  Aould  permit  the  excltange  of  dark  air- 
cured  and  dark  fixe-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ments, one  for  the  other,  from  farm  to  farm 
•Aithln  the  same  county  on  an  etiual  basis. 
We  believe  this  would  permit  a  producer  to 
.icciunulate  an  amount  of  one  type  of  to- 
bacco sufficient  for  an  economical  oi)eratlon 
yet  not  concentrate  tobacco  allotments  into 
the  hands  of  fewer  people  and  on  fewer 
farrrLs. 

With  re.spect  to  burley  tobacco,  we  recom- 
mend that  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide 
that  future  downward  adjustmentis  in  allot- 
ments be  shared  proportionately  by  ail 
growers 

We  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  thebe  recommendations. 

Mr  M.-XNSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  362'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ht  RPObE 

The  purpose  of  H  R  8265  Is  to  authorize 
the  Iciise.  sale,  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas  for  Fire- 
cured,  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco  to  othtr  farms  In  the  same 
county.  E.xistlng  law  authorizes  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  allotments  for  these  kinds 
of  tobacco  on  an  annual  b.iils  H  R.  8265 
extends  this  authority  by  providing  for  lease 
and  transfer  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years  and  for  outright  sale  and  transfer  of 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas  for 
these  kinds  of  tobacco. 

EXCERi^S  FROM   HOCSE  REPORT   NO.  22J 

Seed  tor  legislation 

The  Department  of  Acirlcullure  advises 
that  'J:i  856  furms  have  Flrp-cured  tobacco 
allotments,  and  that  the  average  allotment  Is 
1  50  acres  per  farn;  A  total  of  23,245  farms 
have  Dark  .\lr-cured  tobacco  allotments. 
with  an  average  allotment  of  0  55  acre  per 
farm  The  average  allotment  for  Virginia 
Sun-cured  tobacco  is  1  89  acre  per  farm,  and 
1.579  farms  have  allotments  It  U  readily  ap- 
parent these  allotments  simply  do  not  con- 
stitute economic  operating  Mnits. 

The  Department  advises  further  that  Plre- 
cured  tobacco  allotment*  were  le.tsed  from 
4,093  farms  in  1966  under  the  present  author- 
ity for  leasing  on  an  annual  basis.  Dark 
air-cured  allotments  were  lejised  from  2,121 
farms  and  Virginia  sun-cured  from  21  farms 
Notwithstanding  the  extensive  use  made  of 
annual  leju^es.  grower  representatives  ha\e 
pointed  out  that  leases  for  a  longer  period 
and  authority  to  sell  allotments  are  needed 
to  enable  farmers  who  have  land  and  labor 
.available  and  desire  to  continue  pr^Kluclnt; 
tobacco  to  acquire  machinery  and  equipment 
for  an  economic  of>eraHon  Likewise,  those 
farmers  who  do  not  wish  to  continue  the 
prr<lMCtl"n  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco,  but 
want  to  transfer  their  resources  Into  some 
other  enterprise,  want  to  sell  their  allot- 
ments rather  than  execute  a  lease  each  year. 

The  c.mmlttee  feels  that  the  enactment 
of  H  R  S2'55  will  improve  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  .\i  the  same  time,  with  the 
committee    amendments,    the    bill    contains 


adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  allotted  acreage  on  a  few  farms 

The  bill  provides  th.it  n<)  allotment  or 
quota  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  In  an- 
other county. 

No  allotment  or  quota  can  be  transferred 
from  a  farm  which  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  unless  the  transfer  Is  agreed  to 
by  the  llenholder. 

No  sale  of  an  allotment  or  quota  from  a 
farm  Is  permitted  If  any  sale  of  allotment  or 
quota  has  been  made  to  the  same  farm 
within  the  preceding  3  years.  Tills  provlslOE 
Is  designed  to  prevent  speculation  In  buying 
and  selling  allotments. 

A  committee  amendment  limits  the  acreage 
of  Fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco  that  can  be  traiLalerrett 
to  any  farm  to  10  acres  a;id  provides  that 
the  total  acreage  .alloltcd  to  any  f.xrm  after 
transfer  shall  not  excceri  50  percent  01  th? 
acreage  of  cropland  In  the  farm  Tlie  com- 
mittee siiecltically  intends  that  the  lO-acre 
limitation  shall  apply  to  these  kinds  of  to- 
bacco regardless  of  whether  H  R.  5702.  9uth 
Congress,  which  removes  the  present  3-acre 
limitation.  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Section  2  of  HR.  8265  repeals  section  315 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  which  provides  for  a  single  com- 
bined acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  for 
which  both  a  Fire-cured  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco  allotment  was  established 
Section  315  has  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  w 's  enacted  in  1958.  Further,  H  R  8265 
wi.>uld  permit  the  farm  owner  to  lease,  buy. 
or  sell  the  allotment  or  quota  for  either  kind 
of  tobacco 

Urar'vg" 

He.Trlngs  were  held  by  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee on  April  18.  1967.  on  H  R  5702. 
H  R.  6496,  and  H  R  7256.  H.R.  8265  l.'i  sub- 
suantlally  the  same  a-s  H  R.  6496  and  HR 
7256.  except  for  ll)  clarifying  amendments. 
1 2)  the  limitation  of  transfers  of  all  types 
of  Fire-cured,  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco  to  f,irms  wltliln  the  same 
county,  and  I3i  a  committee  ..mendmer.t 
limiting  the  acreage  that  can  be  transferred 
to  any  farm  to  10  acres  and  providing  that 
the  total  acreage  allotted  to  anv  farm  after 
such  transfer  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm  Testi- 
mony given  at  the  hearing  overwhelmingly 
supported  these  bills.  The  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee unanimously  approved  H  R.  8265 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formally advised  the  committee  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  require 
the  expenditure  of  any  addition. U  funds  and 
It  took  the  same  position  in  Its  f orm  il  re- 
port on  H  R.  6339,  a  similar  bill 

departmentai,  PosrrioN 
-A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  tesUfled  at  the  heartni;  that  thf 
Dep.irtment  favors  authority  to  pcrnut  th? 
lejife  and  sale  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allc- 
menis  Department  representatives  have  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  they  ire  m  .tgree- 
ment  with  the  committee  amendments  and 
that  the  Department  does  not  oppose  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8265.  as  amended.  The 
Department  advised  further  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  likewise  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
IS  on  the  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  wa.s  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  timt-  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss? 

The  bill  'H.R.  8265  >    was  pas.sed 


June  J8,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 
OF  THE  ANNUAL  AND  SICK  LEAVE 
ACT,  THE  VETERANS'  PREFER- 
ENCE ACT,  AND  THE  CLASSIFICA- 
TION ACT  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP 
COUNTY  COM^nTTEES  ESTAB- 
LISHED PURSUANT  TO  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  AND  DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  352. 
S.  1028. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  10281  to  extend  certain  benefits 
of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act,  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  to  employees  of  county  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section 
8'b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "802  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
'5U.S.C.  1132)"  and  Insert  "5534  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "<e)"  and  insert 
•'(f)":  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert 
"subchapter";  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"of ",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "compensation"  and  Insert 
■basic  pay";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
of",  to  strike  out  "compensation"  and 
:.nsert  "basic  pay";  in  line  9,  after  "Sec 
2.",  to  insert  "la)";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
to  strike  out  "The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  679-683),  as 
amrnded  i,5  U.S.C.  2061  and  following)" 
and  insert  -Subchapter  I  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "210  "  to  "6312";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike  out  "203 
'»>"  and  insert  "6303  (a)";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"Act '  and  insert  "title";  in  line  222,  after 
the  word  "employee '.  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "so  long  as 
such  officer  or  employee  holds  an  office 
or  position"  and  insert  "in  or";  on  page 
3-  line  1,  after  the  word  "section",  to 
strike  out  "205  (O  "  and  insert  "6308"; 
''^  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "this", 
to  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert  "title"; 
after  line  3,  to  insert: 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  of  title  5, 
Cnued  St  ttes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
■'ollowinp  new  item  immediately  after  item 
6311: 

6312,  Accrual  and  accumulation  for  former 
.^SCS  county  oflice  employees." 

And,  in  line  7,  after  'Sec  3.",  to  strike 
out  "Section  12ia)  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
wnce  Act  of  1944  15  U.S.C.  861(a))  is 
^mended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'And 
provided  further.  That  in  computing 
•ength  of  total  ser\'ice,  credit  shall  be 


given  for  service  rendered  as  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590(b)),  or  of  a  committee  or  an 
association  of  producers  described  in  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  37) 
in  the  case  of  any  employee  so  long  as 
such  employee  holds  a  position  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture'."  and  insert 
"The  second  sentence  of  section  3502(a) 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and 

'"(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph 
(B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"  '(C)  who  is  an  employee  in  or  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  service  rendered  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  county  committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b)),  or  of  a  committee 
or  an  association  of  producers  described 
in  section  10(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  May  1,  1933  (48  Stat. 
37) .'  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5534  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  Xollowlng 
new  subsection: 

""(f)  An  employee  of  a  cotinty  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
.-ict  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  may  upon  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  subject  to  this  subchapter,  have 
his  initial  rate  of  basic  pay  fixed  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  appropriate  grade,  or  at  any 
step  of  such  grade  that  does  not  exceed  the 
highest  previous  rate  of  basic  pay  received 
by  him  during  service  with  such  county  com- 
mittee." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

'Sec.  6312.  Service  rendered  as  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)), 
or  of  a  committee  or  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers described  In  section  10(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933 
(48  Stat.  37),  shaU  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining years  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
section  6303  (a)  of  this  title  In  the  case  of  any 
officer  or  employee  in  or  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6308  of  tills  title  for  transfer  of  annual 
and  sick  leave  between  leave  systems  shall 
apply  to  the  leave  system  established  for  such 
employees." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Item  Immediately  after 
Item  6311: 

"6312.  Accrual  and  accumulation  for  former 
ASCS  cotmty  office  employees." 
Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  3502 
(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"■(C)  who  Is  an  employee  in  or  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  entitled  to 
credit  for  service  rendered  as  an  employee  of 


a  county  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  ), 
or  of  a  committee  or  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers described  In  section  10(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933 
(48  Stat.  37)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  365),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   AND    JtrSTIFICATION 

S.  1028  will  recognize  periods  of  employ- 
ment service  in  the  county  offices  of  the 
.'Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  the  purposes  of  salary  adjust- 
ment, annual  and  sick  leave,  and  reductions 
in  force  for  former  county  office  employees 
who  are  appointed  to  positions  as  Federal 
employees  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Employees  in  the  county  offices  of  the 
ASCS  are  not  Federal  employees.  They  are 
employed  by  the  individual  county  commit- 
tees and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  office  manager,  who  is  also  an  em- 
ployee of  the  committee.  They  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  the  Federal  Government, 
however.  Their  salaries  are  paid  entirely  out 
of  Federal  funds.  In  recent  years.  Congress 
has  extended  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act,  and  the  Sever- 
ance Pay  Act  to  these  employees.  They  are 
paid  at  rates  identical  to  the  general  sched- 
ule at  grades  1  through  11,  and  their  salaries 
are  increased  by  Congress  whenever  classi- 
fied and  postal  employees  receive  Increases. 

Even  though  these  employees  are  not  tech- 
nically and  legally  Federal  employees,  their 
relationship  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
much  closer  than  employees  in  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs  who  do  not  have  such 
coverage  and  who  are  not  paid  entirely  out 
of  Federal  funds.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  the  recommendation  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  a  precedent  for 
any  other  group. 

XJnder  present  law,  when  an  employee  of  a 
county  committee  Is  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  begins 
his  Federal  service  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general  sched- 
ule, and  is  in  all  other  respects  a  beginner. 
This  Is  true  regardless  of  the  number  of 
years  he  may  have  served  In  a  county  office 
or  the  degree  of  experience  he  has  attained. 
A  cotmty  office  employee  In  grade  CO-9,  step 
5,  is  paid  the  same  salary  as  a  GS-9,  step 
5 — $8,740.  But  if  he  is  appointed  to  a  Fed- 
eral position  classified  at  GS-9,  he  is  placed 
in  step  1  at  a  rate  of  $7,696.  He  accimiulates 
annual  leave  on  the  basis  of  a  beginning  em- 
ployee at  the  rate  of  13  days  a  year,  regard- 
less of  his  former  rate  of  accumulation  In 
ASCS  service  which  may  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  20  or  26  days  a  year.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  seniority  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  force,  his  ASCS  service  Is  not  con- 
sidered. Thus  a  county  office  employee  who 
moves  to  the  State  headquarters  after  15  or 
20  years'  county  service  is  Junior  to  all  other 
headquarters'  employees. 

The  committee  believes  recognition  should 
be  given  for  this  service  to  farming  com- 
munities  all   over   America,   There   is  little 
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Incentive  to  accept  a  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  the  proapec- 
tlve  employee  knows  that  the  only  differ- 
ence, tnaotar  as  employee  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. l8  that  his  salary  may  be  reduced. 
his  accumulated  annual  and  sick  leave 
erased,  and  his  seniority  iboUshed 

In  recent  years.  Congress  hoi  recoijnlzed 
the  need  for  flexibility  In  the  general  rules 
governing  recruitment  of  personnel.  Special 
salary  schedules  were  authorized  In  1962  for 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  In  employ- 
ment areas  In  which  recruiting  is  most  diffi- 
cult. In  1964.  Congress  authorized  hiring 
above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade  in 
Individual  cases,  GS-  13  and  above  In  the 
1966  pay  bill,  the  Cull  Service  Ccnunlsslon. 
at  Its  request.  w.is  granted  permission  to  use 
this  authority  In  Krades  G.s  11  and  OS-  12 
Its  lisefulness  to  the  Government  has  been 
proved.  The  committee  believes  the  principle 
should  be  extended  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Us  recruHmer.t  of  expe- 
rienced, qualified  persons  now  serving  In  the 
ASCS  county  offices. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Cull  Service.  May 
4.  1967  Mr.  Horace  D  Godfrey,  .Administra- 
tor of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  testified  in  favor  of  en- 
actment Civil  Service  Cr>mmission  Chair- 
man John  W.  Macy.  Jr  ,  testified  that  In  view 
of  continued  congresslun.ii  interest  in  ASCS 
county  office  employees,  the  administration 
would  no  longer  oppose  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

COST 

Then  Is  no  additional  cost  involved  In  this 
measure.  Any  loss  of  savings  resulting  from 
Its  enactment  can  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sal^u-y  for  the  first  rate 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general  sched- 
ule and  the  rate  at  which  a  former  ASCS 
employee  shall  be  placed,  plus  the  difference. 
If  any.  In  the  cost  of  annual  leave  at  the 
beginning  rate  of  accumulation  and  at  the 
appropriate  rate  of  accumulation. 

The  Department  o|  Agriculture  estimates 
that  about  150  .ASCS  employees  In  county 
offices  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  De- 
partment each  year  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  bill  would  probably  in- 
crease tills  number  to  about  400  each  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  1028)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  former 
employees  of  county  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8'b>  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  and  for  other  purposes  " 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  BRAZIL- 
IAN CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
highly  honored  today  to  receive  a  visit 
from  five  members  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties of  Brazil  and  their  Ambassador, 
who  is  well  known  to  us. 

Brazil  is  one  of  our  s:reat  friendly 
neighbors,  one  of  the  great  countries  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  certainly  a  compli- 
ment to  us  to  receive  this  visit  from 
them  today. 

I  wish  to  introduce  them  to  the  Senate 
now  so  that  their  names  may  appear  m 
the  RzcoRD  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

I  introduce,  first,  the  Honorable  Aliplo 
Ayres  de  Carvalho,  Federal  Deputy  from 
Parana. 

The  Honorable  Paulo  Macarini,  Fed- 
eral Deputy  from  Santa  Catarina. 


The  Honorable  Djalma  Aranha  Ma- 
rinho,  Federal  Deputy  from  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte. 

The  Honorable  Jose  Edil.son  de  Melo 
Tavora,  Federal  Deputy  from  Ceara. 

The  Honorable  Adolpho  Barbo.sa  Neto 
de  Olivelra,  Federal  Deputy  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Finally.  His  Excellency  Va.sco  Loitao 
da  Cunha,  the  Brazilian  .Amba.^.sador, 
who  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to 
all  of  us  here.  1  Applause,  Senators  ris- 
ing! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  ha-s  .sui^sestcd  that  I  respond 
on  bf'half  of  the  Senate  I  .should  like  to 
.say.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  .American  Affair.s,  that  we  wel- 
come the  Brazilian  delegation  mo.st 
enthusia.stically. 

We  are  honored  to  have  you  with  us 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  as  you 
CO  back  to  Brazil  you  go  back  as  our  am- 
bassadors, too,  to  give  assurance  to  your 
President  and  your  Parliament  of  our 
desire  to  continue  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  our  two  great  t-'ovem- 
ments  of  self-government  on  the  part  of 
free  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  3  minutes,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
personally  these  distinguished  visitors. 

'The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  stood  in  recess  for  3  minutes.  > 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  TO-MORROW 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate complett^  it,';  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  am.  to- 
morrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  s  >  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY,  Of  ILLINOIS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viminia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  reported  S  2028, 
Calendar  No.  350 

Also  on  yesterday,  the  Hou.se  passed  a 
companion  bill,  which  has  Just  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate.  I  ^k  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  .\  bill  >  H.R. 
10943'  to  amend  and  extend  title  "V  of 
the  Higher  Education  .■^ct  of  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title 

l-NANIMOUS-CON.SENT    .\GREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  this  has  been 
discus.sed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  other 
Senators— that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  amendment  and  2 
hours  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
sugtiest  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
ponding  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  bu.sine.ss  Is  H.R.  10943.  an  act  to 
amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  time  is  under  control — 2  hours 
on  tile  bill,  equally  divided,  and  1  hour 
on  each  amendment,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MOItSE  Mr.  President,  for  my 
opening  statement,  I  will  take  such  time 
as  I  need,  from  time  allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  reported  to  the  Senate  S. 
2028.  a  bill  to  extend  and  expand  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
new  title  will  be  known  as  the  Education 
Profes-sions  Development  Act. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  House  passed 
an  identical  bill.  H.R.  10943.  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate 

H.R.  10943  is  Intended  to  coordinate, 
broaden,  and  strengthen  programs  for 
the  training  and  Improvement  of  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  so  as 
to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  to 
help  meet  the  critical  shortages  of  ade- 
quately trained  educational  personnel. 

H  R.  10943  extends  and  amends  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  presently  authorizes  the  Teachers 
Corps  program  and  a  program  of  gradu- 
ate fellowships  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.  In  addition  to  re- 
vising and  extending  these  two  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1970,  H.R.  10943  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  and  four  new  programs 
which  would  begin  In  fiscal  1969.  The 
four  programs  will  provide,  first,  grants 
and  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
inc  qualified  persons  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation; second,  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  experiencing  critical 
sliortages  of  teachers  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  attract  and  qualify  teachers  and 
teacher  aides;  third,  grants  and  contracts 
to  provide  advanced  training  and  re- 
training—preservice  and  inservlce  train- 
ing—for personnel  serving  in  programs 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education: 
and,  fourth,  fellowships,  traineeships,  in- 
stitutes,   and    preservice    and    Inservlce 
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training  for  personnel  serving  as  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  educational  spe- 
cialists in  colleges  and  universities. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  insert  a  table  showing  the  authori- 


zation figures  for  the  various  programs 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Departtnrnt  of  Hrallh,  Kduration,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education — Amendments  to  title 
V,  Higher  Education  Act  (Education  Professions  Development  Act) 


I 


1968  estimate     1%9  estimate  .  1970  estimate 


National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Development:  Authoriiation.i         $100, 000 

Alliacling  qualified  persons  to  the  field  of  education:  Authorization 

Teacher   Corps:  [ 

Authorization $33,000,000 

Number  of  teachers 6,000 

Attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  to  meet  critical  teacher  shortages— Crants  | 
to  States:  l 

Authon/alion.-   .__ I 

Number  of  trainees I 

Elementary  and  secondary  teacher  programs:  I 

Autliorization I 

Number  ol  teacher  fellowships , I 

Number  of  piogram  development  grants j 

Improving  framing  opportunities  for  personnel  serving  in  programs  of  education 
other  than  higher  education:  ' 

Aulhoiizalion  .    _   .   ._ i. 

Number  of  trainees i 

Trainms  progiams  tor  higher  education  personnel: 

Authorization _ 

Number  of  trainees 


$200,000 
$2,  500,  000 

$46, 000. 000 
7,500 


$50. 000.  000 
1  25,  500 

$195, 000, 000 

14.250 

665 


$70, 000.  000 
35,  000 

$21,500,000 
3.825 


$200,  000 
$5, 000,  000 

$56,  000, 000 
9,600 


$65,  000,  000 
133,200 

$240. 000,  000 

17,350 

800 


$90,  000.  000 
45,  000 

$36.  000.  000 
6,150 


I  Numbers  based  on  average  training  costs  under  existing  NDEA  institutes. 
Note.  -Table  exclude?  continuation  costs  authorized  beyond  1970. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  considering  is  at 
least  in  part,  and  a  major  part,  emer- 
gency legislation.  Without  extension  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  authorization  for  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  legislation  will  cease  to  exist. 
An  appropriation  of  approximately  $3.7 
million  which  has  already  been  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
for  summer  training  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Because  of  the  unusual  situation  and 
because  of  the  pending  adjournment  of 
Congress,  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
cooperate  in  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  so  that  it  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

TEACHERS    CORPS 

Last  fall,  the  Nation  was  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  shortage  of  almost  170,- 
000  qualified  teachers.  The  shortage  was 
most  acute  in  the  urban  slums  and  in 
depressed  rural  areas. 

Testimony  and  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  strongly  supports  an  in- 
creased and  improved  program  of  sup- 
port by  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tract and  prepare  men  and  women  for 
teaching  in  schools  serving  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Part  of  this  bill  grows  out  of  a  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  2 
years  ago.  We  adopted  the  form  of  it 
heretofore.  We  are  faced  this  afternoon 
with  the  parliamentary  decision  of  de- 
ciding to  extend  it  by  way  of  legislation 
that  is  pending,  so  that  it  will  not  lapse 
and  go  out  of  existence  on  July  30. 

The  Federal  involvement  to  date  has 
been  limited.  Institutes  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  for  teachers  of  disad- 
vantaged youth  have  been  supported 
under  title  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  National  Teachers 
Corps  has  been  acclaimed  by  most  local 
educational  agencies  having  a  Teachers 
Corps  team;  yet  the  program  has  been 


small  in  comparison  to  the  national  need. 
Recognizing  and  considering  seriously 
the  potential  value  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  the  committee  has  given  the  ut- 
most attention  to  this  program. 

A  total  of  1,213  Teachers  Corps  mem- 
bers are  engaged  in  111  school  districts 
serving  in  275  schools  across  the  Nation. 

S.  2028  would  make  the  following  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  program: 

First.  Local  educational  agencies  and 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  recruitment,  selection, 
and  enrollment  of  Teachers  Corps  mem- 
bers in  contrast  to  the  existing  proce- 
dures which  vest  these  responsibilities  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Second.  State  educational  agency  ap- 
proval of  the  local  educational  agency's 
request  for  Corps  members  would  be  re- 
quired, as  would  State  educational 
agency  approval  of  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  Teachers  Corps  members. 

The  two  changes  I  have  just  outlined 
are  in  keeping  with  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  education  legislation  for  a  long 
time.  I  want  to  see  the  maximum  of  ad- 
ministrative power,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Federal  funds  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  congressional  responsibility, 
vested  at  the  local  level,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  is  also  the  best  guarantee  that 
the  policies  will  be  determined  at  the 
local  level.  Except  for  the  matter  of  a 
constitutional  principle  involved,  I  have 
long  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  policies  should  be  determined  at  the 
local  level  and  that  Federal  funds  should 
be  commingled  with  State  funds,  to  be 
spent  by  State  and  local  authorities,  in 
the  determination  of  their  own  educa- 
tional policies,  together  with  the  use  of 
their  local  funds. 

Third.  The  Federal  contribution  for 
the  compensation  of  Teachers  Corps 
mem  tiers  would  represent  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  the  Commissioner  after  considera- 
tion of  the  agency's  ability  to  pay  such 
compensation.  The  Federal  share  would 


be  limited  to  90  percent,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  when  in  the  first  year  of 
a  program  the  amount  might  be  more 
when  the  operation  of  this  provision 
would  be  such  as  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  program  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students. 

Fourth.  Teacher  interns  would  be 
compensated  at  the  lowest  rate  for  teach- 
ing full  time  in  the  school  system  in 
which  they  teach,  or  at  a  rate  of  S75  per 
week  but  $15  per  dependent,  whichever 
is  less. 

Fifth.  Undergraduate  students  who 
have  completed  2  years  of  study  would 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

Sixth.  The  name  of  the  program  would 
be  changed  from  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  to  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Seventh.  Teachers  Corps  members 
would  be  permitted  to  be  assigned  to  a 
migrant  group  not  in  a  regular  school, 
who  are  taught  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency,  if  the  number  of  migrant 
children  makes  such  an  assignment 
feasible. 

Eighth.  Teachers  Corps  members 
would  be  permitted  to  be  assigned  to 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Certain  other  amendments  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  program  are  contained 
in  S.  2028.  These  include  a  revision  in 
the  method  of  allocating  the  program 
throughout  the  States,  and  a  prohibition 
against  participation  by  the  Teachers 
Corps  members  in  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  and  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  during  the 
time  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
Corps.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $64,715,000 
was  authorized  for  the  Teachers  Corps 
program.  S.  2028  proposes  that  $33  mil- 
lion be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$46  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $56 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

With  the  recommendations  proposed 
in  S.  2028,  the  committee  is  confident 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  program  will  be 
an  effective  instrument,  not  only  in 
strengthening  and  expanding  education- 
al opportunity  for  children  in  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas,  but  also  in  broad- 
ening and  improving  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs.  As  modified  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  the  Teachers  Corps 
is  a  local  program  designed  and  carried 
out  by  local  authorities  to  meet  local 
needs.  To  assist  in  this  local  effort,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  specifical- 
ly authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Under  this  authority,  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  assistance  to  local  agencies 
in  their  recruitment  and  screening  of 
Teachers  Corps  members.  Also,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
national  program  of  information  dis- 
semination on  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Teachers  Corps.  Thus,  the 
Commissioner  will  be  able  to  provide  in- 
formation to  interested  persons  on  pro- 
grams which  are  being  planned  or  im- 
plemented across  the  country.  The  Office 
of  Education  may  also  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  applications  for  referral  to 
the  appropriate  local  educational  agency 
or  institution  of  higher  learning. 
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Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
bill  before  us  deals  with  the  matter  of 
the  education  professions  development 
program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  lilce  to  have  me  forgo  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  part  of  the  bill  so 
that  he  might  comment  at  this  point  on 
the  Teachers  Corps  program? 

Mr.  NELSON    I  would 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  yield  on 
the  bill  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  need  to  discuss  the 
Teachers  Corps 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DomijuckI.  I  want  him  to 
know  the  plan  for  my  presentation.  After 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks.  I  shall  then  discuss 
the  second  part  of  the  bill  and  then  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  shall  comment  briefly. 

At  the  time  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy!  and  myself 
drafted  the  Teachers  Corps  bill,  we  had 
in  mind  two  ideas  One  idea  was  to  re- 
cruit to  the  teachuig  profession  young 
people  who  had  their  bachelor  degrees 
and  who  otherwise  were  not  going  into 
the  teaching  profession;  young  people 
who  did  not  have  an  intention  to  become 
teachers.  Second,  our  idea  was  to  bring 
to  deprived  schools  the  interest  and  cre- 
ativity of  yoimg  people  who  would  accept 
the  challenge  of  working  in  disadvan- 
taged schools  We  were  more  than  en- 
couraged by  the  number  of  young  people 
around  the  country  who.  when  they  saw 
the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  deprived  schools  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  students  in  those  schools,  de- 
cided they  would  go  into  the  teaching 
profession.  The  results  as  reported  from 
all  over  the  country  have  been  very  good 

The  only  schools  I  have  personally 
visited  have  been  schools  in  my  State 
Each  of  the  principals  with  whom  I 
talked  were  highly  pleased  with  the  con- 
tribution that  the  young  Teachers  Corps 
memt>ers  were  making  to  their  school 
system  with  new  Ideas,  and  with  direct 
assistance  to  students  who  were  fallinir! 
behind  and  for  whom  the  regular  teach- 
ers did  not  have  enough  time  to  give  per- 
sonal attentior. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  the  Teachers  Corp.-; 
letters  from  principals  of  schools  In  my 
State  where  the  Teachers  Corps  has  been 
working. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord 
as  follows: 

Rurus  King  High  School. 
StilKaukee.  Wn    February  17,  19fi7 
Hon.  Oatlobo  Ne:.son 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Okas  Ssmatob  Nelson  I  am  very  happy  to 
restat*  my  sentiments,  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps 

Here  at  Rufus  King  High  School  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  a  remarkably  happy  mar- 
riage between  an  ingenious  plan  and  ;\  te.im 
of  Intelligent,  sympathetic  energetic,  and 
devoted,  young  Corps  members.  There  has 
been  a  lessening  of  the  work  load  for  al!.   a 


marked  Increase  in  teacher  morale:  and.  most 
important,  an  abrupt  about-face  In  attitudes 
'oward  citizenship  and  scholarship  on  the 
puTt  of  some  of  our  most  difficult  pupils. 

We  have  exposed  the  Corpsmen  to  the  en- 
tire scape  of  school  experience,  and  they  have 
passed  each  test  admirably.  Solutions  for 
many  of  the  problems  they  have  tackled  are 
not  reudlly  apparent  However,  their  Ide.as  are 
fresh,  and  their  crmcepts  arc  new.  They  are 
not  tied  down  to  old,  worn-out  practices  We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  In  the  for- 
seeable  future  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
wiU  contribute  valuable  Insights  Into  metn- 
ods  of  dealing  with  deprived  youngsters. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  .\.  Powers. 


ViEAu  School. 
.MUuaukee,    Win  .   February   17,   1967. 
Hon    Gay  LORD  .Velson. 
Srnatf  Office  Building. 
Wa'ifiington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  Last  June  three 
interna  of  the  National  Teachers  Corp<!  and  a 
siiperviso,-  were  a.-islgned  to  Vleau  for  the 
.summer  session.  Since  the  administrator  of 
the  summer  school  was  my  vice  principal. 
I  received  a  fine  briefing  on  their  perform- 
ance and  thereby  had  a  good  Idea  of  what 
could  be  expected  of  them  In  fall.  Tlien. 
too.  I  attended  an  orientation  meeting  In 
late  summer  which  served  to  acquaint  me 
lullv  with  the  program 

My  expectations  have  been  more  than  ful- 
niied  With  the  addition  ol  two  more  Intern.s 
(in  January  I  we  haie  a  tine  team  of  .Uert. 
conscientious  and  energetic  young  people  In 
t.ie  process  of  learning  and  practicing  the 
.irts  of  teaching. 

These  Intern.s,  under  the  excellent  Imme- 
diate supervision  of  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin 
have  been  a  boon  to  our  school  and 
community. 

They  have  done  some  excellent  work  In 
small  group  and  one-on-one'  Intensive 
tutoring  and  luunsehng.  Titey  have  taken 
'  cla.ss  disturbers'"  and  have  given  lhe.se  chil- 
dren a  willing  ear  In  which  to  pour  their 
attention  needs  They  have  Incre.i.sed  the 
self  concept — the  sense  of  Importance  if  our 
love  starved  problem  children,  and  thereby 
.illeviated  the  regular  classroom  teachers' 
frustrations  on  this  score 

Our  Interns  have  organized  and  rehearsed 
v.irious  groups  of  children  for  school  pro- 
grams In  connection  with  special  projects 
and  holiday  recognUi'iri  They  have  refereed 
scheduled    Intramural    athletic    contests 

They  have  gone  Into  the  community, 
visited  parents  and  have  Improved  the 
school-home  rapport 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  invaluable  to 
our  scho<il  and  community 

Currently,  they  are  engaged  In  a  full  scale 
"practice  "  teaching  Each  Intern  works  under 
the  classrexsm  supervision  of  a  master 
teacher  While  It  Is  Impos.slble  to  continue 
the  diverse  activities  .ifore  mentioned  while 
intensively  engaged  in  student  teaching, 
many  of  the  Individual  tutoring  programs 
are  stlli   m.ilntalned   where   there   Is  a  need. 

In  closing  let  me  sav  that  we  at  Vleau  fee! 
very  fortunate  m  having  the  NTC  with  us. 
Their  dedication,  their  flexibility  i  which  Is. 
perhaps,  one  of  their  greatest  attributes i 
and  their  cooperation,  have  meant  much  to 
our  school  and  comniunitv  They  are  valu- 
able members  of  the  team,  we  hope  their 
training  here  will  make  them  valuable  mem- 
bers of  our  teaching  profession. 
Sincerely. 

K   G    Place. 

Principal 

Garfield  School. 
Ractnc,   Wis  ,  Ffbruary  17.  1967. 
Hon    Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Szvsiis :  Garfield  E'.emen- 
t.iry  School   In  Racine  has  a  Teacher  Corps 


Team  on  Its  staff  this  year.  As  principal  of 
the  school,  I  feel  they  have  been  of  much 
help  to  us,  Garfield  Is  an  Inner-clty  school 
with  m.iny  socially,  educationally,  and 
economically  disadvantaged  children  among 
Its  enrollment.  The  Team  has  been  working 
In  the  areas  of  tutoring  Individuals  and 
small  groups,  helping  teachers  with  uniu  o[ 
study  in  the  classroom,  making  home  visits 
and  contacts,  and  operating  after  school  ac- 
tivities for  the  children. 

We  have  seen  fxjsltlve  results  educiition- 
ally  for  many  children  because  of  the  in- 
dividual help  the  Team  has  provided  With 
the  help  of  a  Team  member,  the  classroom 
teachers  have  been  able  to  try  and  acooni- 
plish  some  exciting  and  Interesting  projects 
that  have  motivated  learning  for  their  stu- 
dents The  after  school  activities  are  cor- 
related with  learning  situations  during  The 
regular  school  day.  Because  of  these  activi- 
ties many  children  have  a  more  positive  at- 
titude towards  school  and  life  in  general 

I  am  looking  forward  to  having  this  Team 
with  us  again  for  the  next  school  year.  I  Uuk 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  this  purpose 
Sincerely, 

R')cer  M  Jones, 

Prj  rtcjpai 

N    Fifth  Street  School. 
Miluaukee.  Wis.  February  20, 1967. 
Hon    Gayi.ord  Nelson. 
State  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  The  National  Teach- 
ers Corps  Interns  who  have  been  a  part  of 
our  teaching  staff  since  September  are  mak- 
ing a  decidedlv  significant  contribution 
through  their  work  with  children.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  developing  understand- 
ings and  rklUs  that  will  enable  them  to  work 
successfully  with  the  disadvantaged. 

■\\e  have  long  known  that  children  with 
serious  emotional  problems  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  Individualized  instruction 
Twenty-six  children  are  seen  dally  in  tutor- 
ing situations  by  the  four  members  of  our 
teaching  carpw.  'This  forty  minute  period  In 
a  one-to-one  relationship  or  .is  a  member  of 
a  small  group  represents  a  most  valuable 
advantage  for  each  child  Involved  both  In 
terms  of  Individualized  learning  op,x)rtuiiltT 
,Tnd  the  psychological  help  given  the  child 
in  the  small  group  Inter-change. 

Each  Intern  works  with  clas.s-sized  groups 
In  .1  student  teaching  situation  for  a  quarter 
of  a  day  and  participates  In  classroom 
activities  for  the  entire  day  on  TTiursday  of 
each  week  This  dally  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren Is  enabling  them  to  develop  competence 
with  techniques  In  their  training  period,  that 
are  now  usually  attained  by  teachers  in  serv- 
ice Interns  who  develop  confidence  In  their 
own  ability  to  work  successfully  with  disad- 
vantaged children  will  be  a  genuine  asset  to 
our  profession 

In  addition  Mr.  Whang  and  \lr  Lawhorn 
are  offering  a  forty-tlve  minute  supervised 
physical  education  program  after  school,  two 
afternoons  each  week  Miss  Owens  and  Mrs 
Roth  are  setting  up  a  study  program  for 
mothers  to  assist  them  In  helping  their  chil- 
dren with  homework  and  to  encourage  them 
to  appreciate  the  lm[>ortance  of  their  Interest 
In  promoting  the  progress  of  their  children 

These  communlty-orlent«l  pri>Jects  will 
further  deepen  the  Interns  understanding  of 
the  disadvantaged  At  the  same  time  they 
will  be  supplying  enrichment  experiences  cf 
real  benefit  to  children  and  their  parents 

Tlie  success  of  this  program  Is  significantly 
sharF)ened  by  the  constant  guidance  and 
evaluations  of  such  experienced  team  leader* 
as  Mr  Lltscher.  Teachers  In  training  rarely 
have  this  concentrated  a  degree  of  guidance 

Those  of  US  who  have  worked  with  Central 
City  children  for  years  have  been  aware  of 
a  need  for  specialized  preparation  for  the 
teachers  of  our  children 

TTie  approach  Inaugurated  by  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  Is  truly  an  encouraging  one 
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Efforts  seem  to  be  directed  toward  setting  up 
a  program  that  will  seek  creative  solutions 
(or  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for 
theL'  vital  task. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gladys  Caughlin, 

Principa;. 

Wells   St.   Junior   High    School. 
Milwaukee,  Wis,  February  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  As  we  enter  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year  which  offered 
our  first  experience  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  our  Teacher  Corps  Team. 

Wells  Street  Junior  High  School  is  a  cen- 
tral city  school  with  a  non-white  enrollment 
of  approximately  eC",  and  a  large  number  of 
culturally  dlsadavantaged  pupils  of  various 
social  and  ethnic  groups.  Our  total  enroll- 
ment Is  1068.  Our  Teacher  Corps  Team  con- 
stats of  four  young  Interns,  two  men  and  two 
women,  and  a  very  competent  team  leader 
who  has  had  teaching  experience  at  this 
school. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  some  reservation 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  when  I  was  first  approached 
regarding  the  assignment  of  such  a  group  to 
this  school.  I  questioned  the  administrative 
and  teaching  time  involved  and  the  facllt- 
ties  required  In  relation  to  expected  results. 
I  also  considered  the  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween the  team  members  and  our  regular 
teaching  staff.  However,  my  apprehensions 
proved  to  be  groundless,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  Team,  under  the  capable  direction  of 
its  team  leader,  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  school  and  to  Its  Instructional 
program.  Corps  members  have  involved 
themselves  In  community  activities  and 
home  contacts.  They  have  offered  valuable 
assistance  In  our  attempts  to  Improve  at- 
tendance and  tardiness,  both  of  which  are 
severe  problems  at  this  school.  They  have 
offered  academic  help  to  pupils  Individually 
and  In  small  groups  and  have  Involved  them- 
selves in  counseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
with  problem  pupils.  They  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  pupil  control  problems  by 
:is.slsting  our  regular  staff  In  the  supervision 
of  corridors  and  cafeteria. 

The  one  problem  which  presented  itself 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  beyond 
the  control  of  our  school  system  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  This  re- 
sulted from  the  uncertainty  of  funding  when 
the  Congress  failed  to  provide  the  funds  to 
carry  out  the  program.  Should  the  program 
continue — and  I  strongly  recommend  that  It 
should — it  Is  most  advisable  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  program  be  given  the  status  and 
security  that  comes  with  knowledge  that 
their  efforts  are  acceptable.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  funds  and  to  plan 
for  the  coming  year  well  in  advance. 

On  behalf  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Wells 

Street  Junior  High  School  I  wish  to  offer  my 

sincerest  appreciation  for  your  interest  and 

efforts  in  making  the  Teacher  Corps  a  reality. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Schertzl, 

Principal. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
Ron  yield'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  whom  I 
should  like  to  commend  for  his  work  on 
this  bill.  I  know  very  well  his  commlt- 
iient  to  Improving  the  quality  of  this 


Nation's  education,  and  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  working  with  him  on 
the  many  education  bills  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  considered. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
this  bill  works  major  changes  In  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  authorizes  the  Teachers  Corps. 

My  interest  in  the  Teachers  Corps 
stems  from  my  work  In  1965  to  develop 
the  legislation,  and  from  working  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  on  a  bill  which  we  jointly  in- 
troduced in  1965.  This  bill  set  up  the 
program  which,  today,  has  1,213  Teach- 
ers Corps  members  In  111  school  dis- 
tricts serving  In  275  schools  across  the 
Nation.  Senator  Nelson  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  support  this  program,  and  ap- 
peared together  a  few  weeks  ago  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  urge  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  for  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  review  the  need  for 
and  the  goals  of  the  Teachers  Corps. 

The  most  significant  challenge  to 
American  education  over  the  next  decade 
is  going  to  lie  In  the  schools  of  the  urban 
slimis  and  rural  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
task  will  be  to  lift  the  level  of  education 
in  these  schools  to  a  point  at  least  com- 
parable with  the  schools  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

Our  country  has  always  been  commit- 
ted to  what  James  Russell  Lowell  called 
•'Education  common  to  all."  The  public 
school  has  been  the  primary  equalizer 
of  opportunity — the  place  where  children 
of-  immigrants  and  farm  families  ac- 
quired the  stimulus  and  the  skills  they 
needed  to  work  their  way  up  from  pover- 
ty. But  the  Ideal  of  a  common  basic  edu- 
cation has  been  breaking  down.  Certain 
communities,  at  great  financial  sacrifice, 
have  developed  superior  school  systems. 
Others,  because  of  financial  shortcom- 
ings, or  parental  Indifference,  or  the 
overwhelming  problem  of  the  slum,  have 
fallen  drastically  behind.  As  a  White 
House  Panel  on  Education  stated  2  years 
ago: 

By  all  known  criteria,  the  majority  of 
urban  slum  schools  are  failures. 

Unless  we  can  take  the  schools  in  un- 
derprivileged areas  and  make  them  once 
again  incubators  of  Individual  opportu- 
nity, the  gap  between  their  children  and 
other  children  will  continue  to  grow.  We 
will  see  the  permanent  development,  In 
the  United  States,  of  two  separate  socie- 
ties— one  of  the  comfortable,  who  have 
had  a  chance  to  realize  the  American 
ideal:  the  other  of  the  poor,  who  have 
not.  We  have  already  gone  too  far  down 
this  road.  We  have  seen  its  consequences, 
in  terms  of  mounting  crime,  growing 
welfare  payments,  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment, social  unrest  and  riots.  It  may  have 
been  possible,  at  one  point  In  our  history, 
to  shut  the  doors,  draw  the  shades  and 
Isolate  ourselves  from  the  consequences 
of  poverty  among  our  fellow  citizens.  This 
Is  no  longer  possible.  Improvement  of  the 
educational  opportunity  of  the  U  million 
children  who  live  In  poverty  Is  essential 
to  us  all. 


Legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress makes  a  special  effort  to  help  areas 
of  poverty,  it  provides  funds  to  build  new 
schools,  to  supply  new  materials,  to  im- 
prove the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  find 
ways  of  bringing  to  education  the  best 
techniques  of  modern  science  and  schot--^ — 
arship.  It  also,  through  the  Teachers 
Corps,  deals  with  one  problem  I  believe 
essential  to  the  entire  effort:  that  of 
bringing  disadvantaged  children  into 
contact  with  superior  teachers. 

A  good  teacher  is  the  most  vital  part 
of  education.  The  most  modern  of  facil- 
ities or  teaching  aids  will  not  come  alive 
without  her  influence.  With  children  of 
the  poor,  who  often  have  little  motiva- 
tion arising  out  of  their  home  lives,  a 
fine  teacher  can  light  the  vital  spark 
that  creates  a  pupil  who  cares  about 
making  a  better  life  for  himself.  A 
teacher  can  spot  the  gifted  child  who 
would  otherwise  be  neglected.  Even 
working  with  average  pupils,  she  can,  by 
the  force  of  her  character  and  the  per- 
sonal Interest  she  takes  in  them,  stimu- 
late what  capabilities  they  have,  and  give 
them  some  sense  of  accomplishment. 

Yet  the  sad  fact  is  that  areas  of  pov- 
erty have  very  few  such  teachers.  To 
make  a  career  in  these  schools,  a  teacher 
must  be  very  brave  or  very  foolish.  Why 
should  she  work  in  a  school  where  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio — 40  to  1  in  some 
places — creates  a  crushing  load,  where 
half  the  children  drop  out  of  school,  and 
where  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
must  often  take  precedence  over  the 
process  of  learning?  Why,  Indeed,  when 
positions  are  open  in  suburban  schools, 
where  the  salaries  are  better,  conditions 
of  living  much  more  pleasant,  and  the 
children  easier  to  teach? 

The  only  answer  to  that  question  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession, 
even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  citizenry, 
knows  the  importance  of  the  job  to  be 
done.  They  know  that  the  battle  for 
quality  education  in  America — a  cause  to 
which  they  have  dedicated  their  ca- 
reers— has  now  shifted  to  the  poverty 
schools.  And  while  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  their  careers  to  this  serv- 
ice, many  of  them  are  willing  to  devote 
a  year  or  two,  just  as  do  Peace  Corps- 
men  who  serve  abroad  for  2  years. 

This  was  the  model  on  which  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  built  the  Teachers  Corps, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  in 
September  of  1965.  The  Teachers  Corps 
has  recruited  teachers  and  interns  wlio 
worked  in  school  districts  with  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families.  These  teachers  have  been 
drawn  from  four  separate  pools: 

First.  The  250,000  retired  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  whom  want 
to  stay  active  in  their  profession,  and 
who  have  a  rich  fund  of  teaching  experi- 
ence to  draw  on: 

Second.  Men  and  women  now  teaching 
in  our  better  public  or  private  schools, 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence,  or  a  summer  vacation,  or  a  sab- 
batical year  to  teach  where  the  need 
is  greatest: 

Third.  Retired  military  personnel  who 
have  staffed  the  widespread,  and  gen- 
erally enlightened  educational  programs 
directed  by  the  Armed  Forces.  Many  of 
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these  men  finished  their  tours  of  duty 
while  still  In  their  40s  or  50s:  and 

Fourth.  The  5,000  teachers  who  have 
served  In  the  Peace  Corps  and  who.  hav- 
ing dealt  with  underprivileged  children 
abroad,  are  in  an  excellent  position  now 
to  make  a  contribution  in  their  own 
country. 

Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  de- 
scribed the  type  of  persons  who  serve  In 
the  Teachers  Corps  as  those  "ready  to 
serve  in  the  most  remote  areas,  tough 
enough  and  well  trained  enough  to  take 
on  the  worst  slums,  proud  to  go  to  Har- 
lan County  or  to  Harlem  " 

Just  &s  the  Peace  Corps  grew  out  of  the 
experiences  of  previous  work  by  volun- 
tary organizations  abroad,  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  Teachers  Corps  came  larijely 
from  a  number  of  projects  designed  to 
Improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
slum  children  in  the  United  States.  One 
such  project  Involved  the  Cardozo  High 
School,  hi  Washington.  DC. 

The  experiment  at  Cardozo  High 
School,  funded  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  centered 
around  a  group  of  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  in  trainins;  as  practice  teach- 
ers under  the  direction  of  experienced 
master  teachers.  Cardozo  s  problems  are 
typical  of  high  schools  in  slum  areas 
of  our  cities:  40  percent  of  the  pupils 
live  with  only  one  parent:  20  percent 
of  the  adults  m  the  neighborhood  are 
on  public  assistance:  and  levels  of 
achievement  are  low.  Lacking  motivation 
from  home,  unable  to  discover  really 
meaningful  experiences  in  the  classroom, 
many  Cardozo  students  merely  serve 
their  time  in  school,  until  they  can  drop 
out. 

The  Peace  Corps  returnees  tried  to  re- 
late what  they  teach  to  the  children's 
lives.  They  created  their  own  texts,  out 
of  materials  slum  children  could  under- 
stand. They  taught  about  the  Boston 
Massacre  by  describing  u  from  the  view- 
point of  Crlspus  Atticus.  a  Negro  who 
was  there.  They  used  soft-cover  books 
about  young  people,  like  "Catcher  in  the 
Rye,"  "A  Raisin  In  the  Sun,"  and  "The 
Loneliness  of  the  Long  Distance  Runner." 
Most  teachers  in  training  are  put  di- 
rectly into  classroom  situations,  for  the 
most  part  to  fend  for  themselves  At 
Cardozo.  trainees  met  with  their  super- 
visors every  day  to  discuss  the  best  ways 
of  reaching,  and  shaping,  the  minds  of 
their  pupils,  and  to  measure  their  suc- 
cesses or  failures. 

The  potential  value  such  a  project  can 
have,  in  enlisting  good  teachers  for  these 
schools,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  teacher-interns  at  Cardozo 
chose  to  remain  there  after  their  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  were 
recruited  by  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
they  were  assigned  only  to  communities 
which  requested  them.  Their  duties  were 
chosen  and  supervised  by  these  com- 
munltlea.  Their  salaries  were  compa- 
rable to  the  salaries  paid  other  teachers 
In  the  schools  where  they  worked.  They 
served  for  a  year,  or  two.  not  to  replace 
the  teachers  in  the  communities — but  to 
help  them  and  supplement  their  efforts. 
■With  the  assistance  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  school  systems  have  been  able  to 


shake  loose  from  reliance  on  outmoded 
techniques  of  education.  They  have 
adopted,  in.'^tead.  some  of  the  new  meth- 
ods which  our  better  schools  have  pio- 
neered. One  of  the  mast  Important  of 
these  Is  team  teaching'  in  elementary 
schools.  In  which  tt-achers  best  equipped 
In  certain  subjects  teach  them  all  day. 
while  other  teachers  work  with  Individ- 
ual students.  Another  is  the  ungraded 
classroom.  Instead  of  grouping  students 
by  age,  with  the  result  that  the  dull  chil- 
dren stay  behind  and  the  bright  are 
bored,  each  student  is  encouraged  to 
progress  as  fast  as  he  is  able.  This  has 
been  extremely  helpful,  where  tried.  In 
maximizing  achievement  A  third  is  the 
technique  of  flexible  .scheduling,  in  which 
the  time  periods  a.ssigned  each  subject 
are  adjusted  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  students.  None  of  these  methods  can 
fully  succeed  in  the  present  understafTed 
and  harried  conditions  of  di-sadvantaged 
.schools. 

Teachers  Con^s  members  have  also 
helped  these  schools  introduce  some  of 
the  new  t^'aching  methods  which  have 
proven  so  successful — films,  slides,  edu- 
cational television,  and  others.  They  or- 
ganized summer  programs,  and  evening 
programs,  to  help  local  teachers  learn 
about  the.se  method.'^.  Ranging  beyond 
the  classroom,  members  of  the  Corps  t  x)k 
part  in  community  life,  bringing  the 
benefit  of  the  wider  horizons  they  knew 
to  church  groups,  social  organizations, 
and  PTA's  In  all  these  ways,  they  were  a 
force  for  i-'ood  beyond  the  classroom.  But 
nothing  they  did  in  this  .sphere  was  as 
beneficial  as  the  Influence  they  had  on 
students;  offering  the  understanding,  the 
stimulation,  and  the  model  that  only  a 
teacher  gives. 

The  Teachers  Corps  began  on  a  small 
.scale.  It  has  not  s<3lved  the  problems  of 
the  jxjverty  school.  Alone,  It  cannot  ac- 
complish the  leavening  of  education  that 
ultimately  \\lll  be  neces.sary.  But  It  made 
a  start. 

S.  2028  would,  as  I  have  said,  work 
major  changes  In  the  Teachers  Corps. 
These  changes  have  been  ably  explained 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  It  is  not  my  Intent  to  go  over 
the  same  ground. 

What  I  do  want  to  comment  upon, 
however,  is  the  reaffirmation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Teachers  Corps.  It  Is  well 
worth  quoting,  I  think,  the  purpose 
clause  of  section  511' ai  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  recommended  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee: 

The  purpose  of  this  subpart  Is  to  strength- 
en the  educational  opportunities  available  to 
children  in  areas  havine;  concentrution.s  of 
low-Income  families  and  to  encourage  col- 
leges and  universities  to  broaden  their  pro- 
grams of  teacher  preparation  by — { 1 »  attract- 
ing and  training  qualified  teachers  who  will 
be  made  available  to  local  edui-atlonal  agen- 
cies for  teaching  In  such  areas;  and  (2)  at- 
tracting and  training  inexperienced  teacher- 
interns  who  win  be  made  available  for  teach- 
ing and  inservlce  training  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  such  areas  In  teams  led 
by  an  experienced  teacher. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
but  that  this  continuation  of  the  existing 
language  means  what  it  says — that  the 
disadvantaged    schoolchildren    of    this 


Nation  will  continue  to  have  the  benefits 
of  instruction  by  members  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  This  is  the  point  and 
purpose  of  the  program,  and  I  am  happy 
that  it  has  been  continued  unchanged. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2028  are  de.slgned. 
in  the  words  of  the  report,  to  make  the 
Teachers  Corps  "a  local  program  de- 
signed and  carried  out  by  local  authori- 
ties to  meet  local  needs"  This  is  conso- 
nant with  our  long-established  tradition 
of  local  school  boards  making  their  own 
jx>licles,  but  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
Interprettd  to  forestall  the  -semce  of 
Teachers  Corps  members  in  districts  far 
from  their  homes.  This  Is,  of  course,  the 
only  way  at  present  for  most  schools  in 
dl-sadvantaged  areas  to  obtain  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  teachers. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  limits 
on  salaries  this  legislation  requires. 
Seventy-five  dollars  a  week  seems  to  me 
too  low.  particularly  when  members  must 
live  In  an  urban  area  where  living  costs 
are  high.  I  hope  that  this  limitation  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  to  attract  experienced 
teachers. 

But  just  £is  living  with  the  original 
legLslation  for  2  years  has  revealed  ways 
in  which  It  could  be  improved.  I  am  sure 
that  maturation  of  S.  2028.  If  It  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  will  show  ways  in 
which  it,  too,  should  be  changed.  'When 
that  time  comes,  next  month  or  next 
year  or  2  years  from  now.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  original 
legislation  has  fostered  a  fine  effort  at 
bringing  better  education  to  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  It  has  been  very 
heartening  to  me.  The  bill  before  us  rec- 
ognizes this,  I  think,  In  its  increa.SPd  au- 
thorizations requested  for  1968,  1969.  and 
1970. 1  look  for  even  greater  achievement 
In  the  future. 

Admiral  Rickover,  a  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  increasing  our  educational 
capabilities,  once  said: 

Ail  we  have  built—  all  the  buildings, 
bridges  and  monuments — will  eventually 
crumble  to  dust.  But  put  an  Idea  Into  the 
mind  of  a  child  and  It  stays  there  forever, 

I  subscribe  to  that  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  consider  It  part  of  my  re- 
.sponsibllity  to  see  that  all  Americans — 
not  just  a  few — are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stretch  their  minds  with  ideas. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Nelson  ]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the 
leadership  they  have  given  us  during  the 
last  2  years  In  connection  with  the 
Teachers  Corps  program. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  them  in  the  sub- 
committee. In  the  full  committee,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  I  think 
their  program  puts  Federal  aid  to  work 
at  a  place  where  it  Is  so  sorely  needed, 
and  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  disad- 
vantaged children  of  this  country. 

Every  disadvantaged  child  can  be  ed- 
ucationally rehabilitated,  so  to  speak- 
to  use  that  as  a  descriptive  term— and  a 
child  can  be  brought  back  into  the  stream 
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of  educational  normality  whereby  he  can 
successfully  compete  with  other  children 
who  are  not  disadvantaged.  The  basis 
for  the  disadvantage  of  many  of  these 
children  comes  from  their  home  environ- 
ment, from  the  problems  that  confront 
economically  poor  children  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  the  poor  areas,  and  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  the  rural  areas. 
Even  though  there  may  be  wide  spaces 
between  the  homes  in  rural  areas,  never- 
theless, there  may  be  disadvantaged  poor 
homes,  whether  they  are  the  homes  of 
share  croppers  or  the  homes  of  econom- 
ically poor  people  in  any  part  of  the 
countryside  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  their 
leadership  In  connection  with  the 
Teachers  Corps  program. 

TllACHER  IMPROVEMENT  I 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  10943,  the  House 
bill,  and  the  Senate  bill  have  the  same 
objectives:  To  coordinate,  broaden,  and 
strengthen  programs  for  training  and 
improvement  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  with  some  bias 
about  the  graduate  fellowships  because 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  know,  at  the 
time  they  Introduced  the  Teachers  Corps 
bin,  I  introduced  the  Morse  fellowship 
bin.  They  will  recall  that  subsequent  to 
that  the  President  addressed  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation at  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
proposed  in  that  speech  a  Teachers  Corps 
and  a  fellowship  program.  He  invited  me 
to  go  with  him  on  that  occasion.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  proposal  he  was  mak- 
ing until  the  speech  was  over. 

Talking  to  him  on  the  way  back,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
very  helpful  If  we  had  one  bill  including 
the  Nelson-Kennedy  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
gram and  the  Morse  fellowship  program 
combined  into  one.  and  introduced  as  the 
administration  bill.  The  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  will  recall 
this.  I  had  such  a  bill  prepared  and  it 
was  Introduced  and  considered  by  our 
committee  as  a  combined  bill  on  the  basis 
of  the  administration's  underwriting  the 
Nelson-Kennedy  Teachers  Corps  bill  and 
the  Morse  fellowship  bill,  and  that  is  part 
of  the  legislative  history.  That  is  how 
these  two  great  programs  became  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Part  2  of  the  bill  presently  authorizes 
the  Teachers  Corps  program  and  a  pro- 
gram of  graduate  fellowships  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schoolteachers. 

In  addition  to  revising  and  extending 
these  two  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1970,  s.  2028  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  and 
four  new  programs  which  would  begin 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  four  programs 
will  provide,  first,  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  qualified 
persons  to  the  field  of  education ;  second, 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  ex- 
periencing critical  shortages  of  teachers 
to  carry  out  programs  to  attract  and 
qualify  teachers  and  teacher  aides; 
third,  grants  and  contracts  to  provide 
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advanced  training  and  retraining  (pre- 
servlce  and  inservice  training)  for  per- 
sonnel serving  in  programs  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  and, 
fourth,  fellowships,  traineeshlps.  Insti- 
tutes, and  preservice  and  inservlce 
training  for  personnel  serving  as  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  educational  spe- 
cialists in  colleges  and  imiversities. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  It  in- 
cludes the  individual  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  It 
also  includes  a  brief  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
plus  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  Senator  from 
'Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

The  committee  report  should  be  read 
by  every  Senator  who  may  have  some 
questions  in  regard  to  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  say  In  these 
opening  remarks  is  that  Senators  know 
I  never  present  to  the  Senate  an  educa- 
tion bill  without  seeing  to  it  that  I  pre- 
sent all  the  facts  I  know  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  and  all  the  facts  I 
know  In  regard  to  the  procedure  for  han- 
dling the  biU. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  sub- 
conmiittee  were  held  from  May  25  to 
June  23,  with  announcement  by  the  sub- 
committee that  additional  statements 
would  be  received  for  printing  in  the 
Record  and  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee— which  wa6  done. 

Now  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  printed  hearings  speak  for  them- 
selves so  far  as  the  committee  having  be- 
fore it — before  the  voting  day  before  yes- 
terday as  a  subcommittee,  and  the  full 
committee  before  it  voted  on  yesterday — 
a  substantial  record  In  regard  to  both 
phases  of  the  proposed  legislation  before 
the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  should 
know  that  the  chairman,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  members  of  the  committee, 
from  whom  I  heard  no  dissent,  would 
have  supported  some  amendments  to  the 
bill.  In  fact,  subject  to  a  procedure  I  am 
about  to  outline,  we  did  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Teachers  Corps  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  a  second  amendment  to 
the  Teachers  Corps  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. We  also  favored  certain  other 
amendments  not  directly  related  to  the 
Teachers  Corps,  or  related  to  the  educa- 
tion professions  development  section  of 
the  bill,  amendments  that  related  to  sub- 
ject matters  which  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  bill.  Such  amend- 
ments dealing  with  851  funds.  Impact 
area  funds,  the  handicapped  program, 
the  school  disaster  program,  and  the  In- 
dian school  program.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  should  report  to  the  full  committee 
the  parliamentary  situation  that  con- 
fronted us. 

And  here  it  Is.  The  Senate  has  been  tied 
up  in  its  legislative  processes  for  some 
time,  for  most  of  the  past  2  weeks,  as 
we  had  under  consideration  the  so- 
called  Dodd  issue.  As  the  Senate  knows, 


committees  were  not  free  to  meet.  Our 
parliamentary  processes  practically  came 
to  a  standstill  as  far  as  committee  work 
was  concerned. 

Therefore,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
emergency,  which  is  a  time  emergency  as 
well  as  an  emergency  which  deals  with 
legislation.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
emergency  that  the  Teachers  Corps  law, 
as  I  said  In  my  opening  statement,  would 
lapse,  automatically  come  to  an  end  after 
June  30,  and  $3,700,000  would  revert  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  House  was  aware  of  this,  too.  The 
House  also  had  comprehensive  hearings. 
The  House  passed  the  Teachers  Corps 
bill  and  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  being  made  a  part  of  it. 

Let  me  say  very  frankly  that  when  the 
bill  that  was  submitted,  that  is,  HJR. 
10943,  came  over  to  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  did  not  act 
in  a  vacuum.  We  never  do.  We  had  had 
our  consultations  with  Members  of  the 
House.  They  pointed  out  to  us  the  par- 
liamentary situation  that  exists  in  the 
House.  They  had  had  certain  compro- 
mises in  the  Teachers  Corps  legislation, 
because  the  Teachers  Corps  legislation 
has  been  a  controversial  Issue  in  the 
House  for  some  time.  They  have  brought 
forth  modifications  in  the  program, 
which  I  have  already  armounced  to  the 
Senate  in  my  opening  statement,  and 
with  which  I  agree,  and  with  which  no 
one  on  my  subcommittee  expressed  dis- 
agreement. 

We  would  have  gone  a  step  further. 
We  would  have  adopted  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  1  to  the  Teachers  Corps  legisla- 
tion. That  dealt  with  the  proposition 
that  If  the  corpsmen — these  teacher  in- 
terns— did  not  have  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, they  would  get  $75  plus  $15  per 
dependent;  but  if  they  had  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  they  would  get  a  pay  at 
least  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  lowest 
pay  that  a  regular  teacher  In  that  school 
received. 

I  thought  that  was  a  good  amendment. 
I  still  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  As 
Senators  will  see  as  I  develop  my  state- 
ment, we  have  not  lost  that  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kennedy]  offered  an  amendment  that 
some  of  these  corpsmen — 100, 1  think  the 
figure  was — should  be  available  to  assist 
in  meeting  some  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  penal  institutions  from  the  age 
of  16  to  24.  They  are  disadvantaged,  too. 
In  most  Instances  they  would  not  be  there 
if  they  had  not  been  disadvantaged. 
They  are  educationally  rehabllitable. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  proposed 
that  amendment.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
one.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  on  my  com- 
mittee did  not  think  It  was  a  good  one. 

We  said  we  would  discuss  it  with  the 
full  committee.  We  discussed  It  quite 
frankly  with  the  full  committee  yester- 
day morning.  In  the  full  committee  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  were  offered 
and  tentatively  agreed  to.  I  use  the  word 
"tentatively"  advisedly,  although  subse- 
quent events  occurred  which  caused  us 
not  to  make  them  final.  I  pointed  out 
that  I  was  for  the  amendments,  each  and 
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every  one,  and  that  my  subcommittee 
was  for  them.  Its  members  had  made 
clear  the  day  before  that  they  were.  But 
we  were  confronted  with  a  time  problem 
of  getting  legi.slation  passed  before  we 
recessed  for  the  10-day  period  over  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
think  we  ought  to  take  these  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  10943  until  we  at  least 
tried  to  find  out  if  putting  them  in  the 
bill  would  put  us  in  the  position  where 
we  would  be  automatically  killing  H  R. 
10943. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  procedure,  but 
it  Is  a  procedure  for  which  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
should  be  highly  commended. 

It  was  agreed,  after  we  had  a  full 
discussion  of  it,  that,  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  should 
take  with  me  a  group  of  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  meet  informally  with 
a  group  of  House  colleagues  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee;  talk 
over  with  them  what  the  possibilities 
were  of  getting  legislation  amended 
through  the  House  before  the  recess:  and 
if  we  could  not  be  given  any  assurance 
of  getting  the  legislation  with  the 
amendments  attached  to  it  passed  before 
recess,  then  we  would  be  authorized  by 
the  full  committee  to  drop  these  amend- 
ments and  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  House  bill  as  a  committee  bill 

That  is  what  we  aie  doing  this 
afternoon. 

I  want  to  tell  about  the  conference, 
which  was  held  in  Senator  Mansfield's 
office  yesterday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 
The  Senate  representatives  at  that  con- 
ference were  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  'Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyI.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborouch!, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee  on  the  Democratic  side,  as 
Senator  Prouty  is  on  the  Republican 
side,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  I.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I,  who.  al- 
though he  is  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, is  a  member  of  the  full 
committee.  I  asked  him  to  come  in  order 
to  be  there  to  explain  to  us  the  amend- 
ment that  he  was  offering  in  regard  to 
the  salary  item. 

I  had  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who.  unfortunately,  could  not 
be  there  at  5  o'clock,  but  who  authorized 
me  to  explain  to  the  group  the  purport 
of  his  amendment 

On  the  House  side  we  had  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Perkins 
We  had  my  distinguished  and  coopera- 
tive colleague  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  over  the  years 
on  education  legislation.  Edith  Green 
We  had  Representative  Hathaway.  We 
had  Representative  Brademas.  We  had 
Representative  Carey.  We  had  Repre- 
sentative QxTiE.  We  had  Representative 
Gibbons,  of  Florida 

That  constituted  the  informal  group 
that  It  was  agreed  should  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  parliamentary  situation  that 
presented  itself  to  the  two  bodies. 

We  discussed  it  at  great  length.  They 
explained  to  us  the  parliamentary'  pro- 
cedure in  the  House   Thev  explained  to 


us  their  parliameiuary  rules,  by  which 
they  could  not  even  set  to  a  conference 
because  there  could  be  an  objection.  It 
would  have  to  lay  over  a  day.  Theoreti- 
cally it  could  be  brought  up  promptly  by 
making  a  motion,  but  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  motion  was  remote,  because 
they  have  a  tendency,  unless  there  is  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  to  respect 
any  objection  for  at  least  a  day.  There- 
fore, time  was  running  out.  This  was 
yesterday. 

They  also  pointed  out  to  us  that  they 
expected  today  the  probability  that  the 
House  might  go  out  and  not  even  be  here 
tomjrrow.  They  urged  us  not  to  press 
for  the.se  amendments,  because  they  did 
not  think  there  would  be  much  of  a 
chance  of  getting  the  legislation  passed 
by  having  to  go  back  to  a  conference 
before  the  recess. 

We  talked  to  them  about  the  educa- 
tion professions  development  phase  of 
the  bill.  They  said  they  thought  it  was 
a  very  sound  program.  We  said  we 
thought  so  too  They  thought  it  was  im- 
portant, from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
point, that  they  have  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  311  in  favor 
and  88  opposed  They  urged  us  to  pre- 
sent H.R.  10943  in  this  form. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  have  lost 
the  amendments  to  the  Teachers  Corps 
bill  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
lost  any  of  these  other  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  handicapped,  or  impacted 
areas  money,  or  school  disaster  funds, 
or  Indian  schools,  or  any  of  the  others, 
because,  as  the  House  Members  agreed, 
as  far  as  the  Hou.^e  amendment's  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  bill  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Kennedy! 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr 
Kennedy  )  are  concerned,  they  can  oe 
considered  when  we  take  up  the  higher 
education  b;ll. 

We  will  have  Teachers  Corps  legisla- 
tion; It  will  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  can  offer  amendments  to  the  higher 
education  bill  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  to  cover  the  very  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  i  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy'  urged  upon  us.  with 
which  we  agreed  My  prediction  is  that 
we  will  pa,ss  tliose  amendments  in  due 
course,  after  the  July  4  rece.ss.  without 
any  serious  parliamentary  difficulty  or 
opposition  at  all  .^s  I  have  stated,  H  R. 
10943  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  311  to  88:  that  is  the 
bill  we  are  dealing  with  here  this  after- 
noon. 

SFNATE     AMENDMENTS     POSTPONED 

I  refer  now  w  the  amendments  we 
tentatively  agreed  to  m  committee  yester- 
day, but  dropped  after  our  informal  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are  all  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary-secondary school  bill.  They  have 
already  been  passed  by  the  House.  The 
hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the  elemen- 
tary-secondary school  bill  will  start 
shortly  after  we  reconvene  following  the 
July  Fourth  recess.  Every  one  of  those 
subject  matters  will  be  In  the  elemen- 
tary-secondary bill  before  the  committee 


In  my  judgment,  most  if  not  all  o[  them 
will  be  approved  by  our  committee  and 
will  be  contained  in  the  bill  we  will  bring. 
in  due  course  of  time,  to  the  Senate;  and 
I  believe  they  will  also  be  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate. 

There  is  only  one  problem  here  That 
problem  involves  the  matter  of  funding, 
paiticularly  in  connection  with  the 
handicapped  program.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  serious,  and  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  handicapped  program 
adopted.  If  there  is  any  school  disaster 
in  the  meantime,  we  will  handle  it  as 
we  have  handled  school  disasters  in  the 
past,  when  we  have  not  had  school  di.'- 
aster  legislation  on  the  books.  We  will 
handle  it  on  an  individual  case  basis 
until  we  get  a  school  disaster  section  of 
an  elementary-.secondary  school  bill 
adopted. 

So  I  say  in  closing  this  account.  Mr 
President,  that  was  the  situation  that 
confronted  the  committee.  Under  the 
circumstances.  I  think  the  committee  is 
to  be  commended:  and  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Hill!  for  the  leadership  he 
gave  us  in  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  H.R.  10943. 

One  other  procedural  matter  which 
troubled  the  House  Members — and  al- 
though I  think  they  had  no  basis  for  be- 
ing troubled  about  it.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  If  I  were  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  see  to  it  that  every  pos- 
sible protection,  on  a  parliamentary 
basis,  had  been  taken  to  keep  me  in  the 
strongest  possible  position,  in  conference 
with  the  Senate,  just  as  you  will  not  find 
me  giving  away  any  parliamentary  posi- 
tion of  strength  I  may  have  prior  to 
going  into  a  conference  with  the  House 

These  particular  sections  of  the  elf- 
mentary-secondary  bill  that  ha\e  al- 
ready passed  the  House — the  Impacted 
areas  section,  the  handicapped  section, 
the  Indian  school  problem,  the  school 
disaster  subject  matter — there  will  be  no 
serious  opposition  in  the  Senate,  in  my 
judgment. 

But  I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  how 
would  you  like  to  be  a  House  conferee 
and  agree  in  advance,  on  a  bill  such  as 
this,  to  give  away  some  of  the  strongest 
.sections  of  your  bill,  and  then  have  to 
confer,  in  conference  with  the  Senate  o:i 
some  other  sections  which  are  highly 
controversial,  and  about  which  you  will 
have  to  work  out  some  compromises?  I 
think  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  for  us— 
and  I  have  previously  expressed  that 
view — to  put  the  House  conferees  in  such 
a  position.  Do  not  forget.  Mr.  President, 
we  pass  education  legislation  In  Con- 
gre.ss.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  keep- 
ing faith  with  two  very  important  prin- 
ciples. One  of  those  principles  is  the 
principle  of  bipartisanship  here  in  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  be- 
fore, Mr.  President.  I  never  have  and  I 
never  will  bring  to  this  floor  a  bill  that 
does  not  have  strong  bipartisan  support 
of  the  members  of  my  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  The  right  Is  reserved 
to  every  Democrat  and  every  Republican 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
offer  again  any  amendment  he  may  have 
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offered  in  committee,  which  was  de- 
feated in  committee,  I  shall  always  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  get  him  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

The  second  essential  principle.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  principle  of  acting  in 
good  faith  at  all  times  with  our  House 
colleagues.  The  primary  reason,  to  my 
way  of  thinldng,  why  we  have  gotten 
along  so  well  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  working  out  legislation  that 
represents  fair  and  equitable  com- 
promises is  because  we  deal  fairly  with 
them,  just  as  we  did  yesterday  after- 
noon in  that  conference.  After  all,  they 
have  the  same  Interest  that  we  have  in 
doing  what  we  can  to  develop  and  ad- 
vance the  best  educational  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  On  this 
issue,  I  say  again,  there  ought  always 
to  be  the  kind  of  cooperation  I  have  al- 
ways sought  to  extend  to  the  House;  and 
my  committee  has  always  supported  me 
in  that  approach. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  posture  in  which  the  com- 
mittee holds  itself,  and  will  agree  with 
us  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  we 
have  best  advanced  the  educational  in- 
terests of  American  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  involved  in  the  application  of 
H.R.  10943  by  the  course  of  action  we 
have  followed;  and  I  rest  my  case  for 
the  time  being.  Mr.  President,  by  urging 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  whose  discerning  leader- 
ship has  made  this  bill  possible.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  American  education,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion has  done  more  than  anyone  to  ad- 
vance and  encourage  its  cause. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  support  and  under- 
standing. 

The  bill  before  us  revises  and  consoli- 
dates the  teacher  Institute  programs 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  incorporates  them  into  a  new 
section  under  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Title  V  is  now  called 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  It  includes,  besides  the  Institutes, 
an  amended  veision  of  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

The  concepts  that  are  embodied  in  this 
legislation  are  good.  They  greatly 
strengthen  exlstins  Federal  programs 
for  attracting  and  educating  more  men 
and  women  for  careers  in  education  at 
every  level,  from  preschool  through  grad- 
uate school. 

Many  of  the  controversial  parts  of  the 
so-called  National  Teachers  Corps  have 
been  done  away  with,  but  the  very  es- 
sential parts  have  been  kept.  There  Is 
now  local  control.  It  is  no  longer  known 
as  a  National  Teachers  Corps  but  Is 
known  as  a  Teachers  Corps.  It  is  tocally 
recruited,  locally  trained,  locally  orga- 
nized and  locally  employed. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  will  note  in  the 
supplemental  views,  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  accept  the  first  part  of  this  bill, 
the  education  professions  development 


program,  as  a  price  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  order  to  save  the 
Teachers  Corps,  the  authority  for  which 
is  expiring  tomorrow. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  changes  pro- 
posed are  desirable  and  that  all  of  us  in 
committee  supported  them,  I  believe  that 
a  record  of  our  own  shoiild  have  been 
made.  It  is  most  distressing  that  our 
committee  was  given  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity to  modify  the  legislation  nor  to 
amend  further  education  legislation 
which  I  believe  sought  our  Immediate  at- 
tention. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
because  of  the  late  date,  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  confronted  us  with  an 
either/or  proposition,  and  any  of  us  who 
have  consistently  opposed  this  agree- 
ment could  not  dismiss  it  as  lacking  in 
substance. 

In  fairness  to  all,  I  believe  that  the 
changes  made  strengthen  and  improve 
the  program.  Besides  continuing  the  pro- 
grams which  I  have  already  mentioned,  I 
had  hoped  that  three  amendments  to  the 
handicapped  children  section,  title  VI  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  might  have  been  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  committee  originally  agreed 
to  do  so,  but  after  having  met  informally 
with  representatives  of  the  other  body, 
it  was  felt  that  to  include  any  other 
amendments  other  than  those  already 
acted  upon  in  H.R.  10943  would  Jeopard- 
ize, if  not  kill,  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Last  year,  after  extensive  hearings  by 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  this  body 
wisely  enacted  a  new  title  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  to  begin  the  program, 
but  it  is  most  distressing  to  report  that 
as  of  now,  only  $2Vi  million  has  been 
appropriated;  and  the  Administration  is 
seeking  only  $15  million  for  fiscal  1968 
despite  the  $150  million  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  minimimi  needs.  The  failure  to 
make  this  investment  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  our  most  neglected  field  of  educa- 
tion is  a  luxury  we  cannot  continue  to 
afford. 

Almost  of  equal  importance  is  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  the  dissemination 
of  Information  and  recruiting  and  infor- 
mation activities  to  enlist  professional 
teachers  to  undertake  the  training  of  the 
handicapped.  At  present  there  are  ap- 
proximately only  70,000  in  the  field  where 
It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  300,000 
is  needed. 

I  introduced  provisions  which  would 
have  strengthened,  broadened,  and  im- 
proved our  federally  assisted  programs 
for  handicapped  children  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  full  committee 
agreed  to  these  provisions  until  it  was 
determined  that  the  other  body  was  un- 
prepared to  accept  them  or  even  modifi- 
cations at  this  time. 

My  proposals  would  have  authorized 
the  establishment  of  regional  resource 
centers  to  provide  testing  and  evaluation 
services  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
really  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped, to  accurately  ascertain  the  needs 
and  the  extent  of  the  handicapping  con- 
dition or  conditions,  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  need  the  child's  needs. 


No  such  facility  now  exists  that  in- 
cludes within  It  specialists  in  all  of  the 
physical  and  mental  disorders  and  disa- 
bilities— and  that  is  thus  able  and 
equipped  to  provide  answers,  help,  and 
services  to  the  parents  of  a  child  who  is 
different  from  other  children,  a  child 
that  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  usual 
and  recognizable  disability  categories. 

If  we  are  to  provide  these  children  with 
an  educational  bill  of  rights,  I  believe 
that  diagnostic  centers  are  of  primary 
importance  and  would  result  in  greatly 
expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped — that  would  result  in 
greatly  advancing  and  equalizing  the  op- 
portunities of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children  and  adults  to 
create  self-reliant,  constructive  lives. 

Further  amendments  which  I  had 
hoped  would  be  possible  to  report  to  the 
Senate  for  final  consideration  would  have 
expanded  the  popular  and  successful 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf  program  to 
include  all  disabiUty  conditions.  Also,  I 
would  have  hoped  that  arrangements 
might  have  been  made  through  Federal 
support  to  accelerate  recruiting  efforts 
to  seek  college  and  university  students 
and  general  education  teachers  to  enter 
the  special  education  field. 

For  all  our  efforts  to  provide  these  chil- 
dren with  an  educational  bill  of  rights 
will  be  lost  and  wasted  if  teachers  in 
sufficient  numbers  cannot  be  induced  to 
prepare  for  entry  into  the  special  educa- 
tion field. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
also  adopted  but  could  not  recommend 
because  of  the  reasons  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, an  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
jimior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] and  myself  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  pilot  program  designed  to 
rehabilitate  youthful  first  offenders 
about  to  be  released  from  prison.  This 
proposal  was  originally  introduced  as  S. 
1789  on  May  16  and  hearings  were  held 
on  it  on  June  8. 

The  Kennedy-Prouty  amendment  pro- 
vided that  demonstration  projects  would 
be  conducted  at  six  prison  facilities  in 
the  country  during  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  Members  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
would  be  based  at  the  prisons  working 
with  10  prisoners  at  a  time  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  during  the  6-  to  8- 
month  period  before  their  release.  VISTA 
volunteers  would  then  work  with  case- 
loads of  four  offenders  each  during  the 
6-  to  8-month  period  following  their  re- 
lease, giving  them  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services. 

The  'VISTA  volunteers  would  get  to 
know  their  groups  prior  to  their  release 
from  prison  and  would  attempt  to  find 
jobs  which  they  might  fill  upon  their 
release.  Members  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
would  train  the  prisoners  for  these  posi- 
tions in  addition  to  giving  them  Inten- 
sive educational  training  and  coimseling. 
I  believe  that  the  proposal  which  was 
adopted  by  our  full  committee  was  bet- 
ter than  the  original  bill,  in  that  based 
upon  the  testimony  that  we  heard  at  the 
hearing,  our  amendment  was  modified  to 
provide  that  one  of  the  demonstration 
projects  must  be  conducted  in  a  rural 
area  of  the  country.  Also,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  Morse,  we  specifically 
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provided  that  this  training  will  be  made 
equally  available  to  youthful  female  first 
offenders. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal  Is 
an  Investment  which  would  pay  In  terms 
of  restoring  to  society  properly  oriented 
young  persons  who  would  contribute  to. 
rather  than  take  away  from,  society. 
Also,  in  the  Ion?:  run.  many  more  tax 
dollars  would  be  saved  than  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spend  to  Implement  this 
rehabilitation  program 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future  the  Senate  will  have  a  full 
opportimity  to  consider  these  proposals 
and  that  they  will  be  made  a  part  of  our 
general  education  statutes  so  that  those 
who  were  denied  yesterday's  opportuni- 
ties will  be  afforded  a  belter  opportunity 
today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  on  the  bill  as  I 
may  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tremendous  ad- 
miration for  the  skill  of  my  very  distin- 
guished chairman  in  explaining  a  piece 
of  legislation  and.  In  the  process  of  do- 
ing so,  setting  up  a  great  number  of 
straw  men  and  knocking  them  down  one 
by  one.  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  fin- 
ished, his  logic  seems  irrefutable.  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  him  do  that  today  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent feat. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  who  have  any  particu- 
lar objection  to  the  form  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  insofar  as  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned. But  I  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ments. Mr.  President,  on  the  procedures 
by  which  the  bill  reached  the  floor  pdor 
to  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  in  fact 
being  foroed  to  ransom  the  Teachers 
Corps — the  authority  for  which  expires 
on  June  30 — by  enacting,  without  due 
conmilttee  deliberation  and  without 
amendment,  the  $775  million  of  new  ob- 
llgatiorud  authority  contained  in  the  ed- 
ucation professions  development  program 
as  a  legislative  companion  to  continua- 
tion of  the  Teachers  Corps.  If  we  should 
put  off  enactment  of  the  education  pro- 
fessions development  program  about 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  Just  spoke,  which  does  not  be- 
gin until  July  1,  1968.  then,  we  are  told, 
the  House  will  not  pass  the  Teachers 
Corps  bill. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  view  the 
Teachers  Corps  as  a  blessing  or  a  plague, 
the  Senate  should  not  be  forced  to  en- 
act broad  new  educational  programs 
without  adequate  consideration,  as  the 
price  for  any  piece  of  legislation.  Con- 
gress is  a  bicameral  legislature;  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  House  should  dic- 
tate Senate  action. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  sup- 
port in  general  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
education  professions  development  pro- 
gram. We  unquestionably  need  many 
more  highly  trained  teachers  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  rise  the  standards  of 
American  education.  However,  I  object 
to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  pass  the 
Teachers  Corps,  the  legislative  process 
is  being  bypassed  and  the  Senate  is  being 


force-fed  a  new  proeram  without  proper 
opportunity  for  committee  deliberation. 

Contrast  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.'ie 
con.sideration  of  the  $775  million  educa- 
tion professions  development  program 
contained  In  this  bill.  Beginning  on  April 
17.  over  a  period  of  2  months,  the  House 
held  7  days  of  hearings  followed  by  8 
days  of  subcommittee  executive  sessions. 
Some  20  public  witnesses  were  heard  The 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House  on  June 
20.  In  the  Senate,  one  hearing  was  held 
on  Friday,  June  23— which  I  mitiht  say 
I  attended — followed  by  a  Monday.  June 
26.  subcommittee  executive  se.ssion — 
which  I  could  not  attend— lasting  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  seven 
public  witnesses  invited  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee,  an  opportunity  was 
<:iven  for  only  two  to  be  heard  and  of 
these  two.  only  one  had  sufficient  time  to 
complete  his  statement — all  other  wit- 
ne.s.ses  scheduled  for  that  day  submitted 
written  statements 

Mr.  President,  I  objected  to  this  pro- 
cedure on  that  particular  hearlns;  day  I 
brought  the  matter  up  with  the  chair- 
man as  to  whether  we  were  going  to  be 
dealing  only  with  those  programs  that 
expired  on  June  30.  or  whether  all  of  a 
sudden  we  were  going  to  be  asked  to  pass 
in  a  great  mia.sma  of  fog  some  kind  of 
new  program  that  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  becau.s€  we  had  not  had 
hearings  on  it 

It  was  my  understanding  when  I  left 
the  hearings  that  day  that  we  were  going 
to  concentrate  on  the  programs  that 
were  going  to  expire  on  June  30.  How- 
ever. I  saw  when  I  came  back  that  we 
have  this  $775  million  program  hoisted 
on  our  shoulders  in  order  to  ransom  the 
Teachers  Corps. 

The  subcommittee  process  was  so  hur- 
ried that  the  stenographic  transcript  of 
the  Friday.  June  23  hearings,  was  sent  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  that 
very  day.  without  correction,  to  go  Im- 
mediately into  page  proofs.  And  at  the 
subcommittee  executive  session  Monday 
morning.  June  26.  both  Senators  and 
staff  members  were  presented  for  the 
very  first  time  with  .several  witness"  state- 
ments and  material  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Education  which  has  since  been 
Included  in  the  hearing  record. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  important 
material  was  not  available  until  aftCi 
the  subcommittee  executive  session.  The 
principal  item  in  this  category  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  House- reported  education 
professions  development  program  and 
the  bill  as  originally  proix>sed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  House,  for  example, 
had  added  a  2-year.  $115  million  pro- 
gram for  attracting  and  qualifying 
teachers  to  meet  critical  teacher  short- 
ages. While  this  is  a  worthwhile  goal, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  leg- 
islation is  couched  in  terms  so  as  to  most 
effectively  meet  the  acknowledged  need. 
The  administration  bill  also  includes  an 
authorization  which  is  3  years  longer 
than  the  House- reported  measure  which 
we  are  considering  today. 

The  administration  has  made  clear — 
and  the  House  concurs  in  this  interpre- 
tation— that  the  education  professions 
development  program  in  this  bill  is  in- 
tended as  a  succes.sor  to  title  V-B  and 
XI  of   the  National   Defense   Education 


Act.  which  will  now  be  allowed  to  expire 
on  June  30.  1968.  However,  we  have  had 
almost  no  time  to  consider  whether  we 
actually  wish  to  amend  or  delete  these 
two  NDEA  titles  nor  have  we  deliberated 
on  how  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
might  affect  the  future  of  other  NDEA 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  edu- 
cation professions  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  programs  are  contained  in  other  leg- 
islation— S.  1126 — now  pending  before 
our  committee  on  which  hearings  were 
begun  in  Oregon  on  April  26.  However. 
the.se  subjects  have  not  yet  been  covered 
in  the  hearings  on  S.  1 126.  To  meet  House 
demands,  however,  we  are  now  asked  to 
pull  out  several  provisions  from  thi.s 
pending  higher  education  measure  and 
enact  them  separately  as  a  legislative 
companion  to  the  Teachers  Corps  rather 
than  to  consider  all  higher  education  and 
NDEA  proposals  together. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  some  idea  of 
how  hurried  these  procedures  were,  I 
have  been  reading  my  individual  views 
on  pages  37  and  38,  which  views  were 
subscribed  to  by  the  other  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

If  we  look  at  pages  38  and  39,  we  see 
that  the  printer  could  not  even  get  them 
right.  He  finished  the  views  on  one  page 
even  before  they  had  been  completed  on 
the  second  page. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  some  cor- 
rection /f  this.  However,  It  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  rash  that  went  on  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preDaring  this  report. 

I  shall  put  the  views  in  order  at  this 
point. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  an  effective  program  since  its 
enactment  in  1958.  It  merits  more  than  a 
2-hour  hearing  to  write  an  obituary  for 
two  of  its  titles.  And  that  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  If  we  were  to  pass  the 
pending  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  was  unable  to 
add  any  amendments  to  this  bill;  we  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  House  language 
intact. 

What  has  occurred  this  week  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  brings  to  mind  the  events 
of  1965  when  the  Senate  accepted  the 
five-title  Elementary  and  Secondarj' 
Education  Act  without  changing  as  much 
as  a  comma,  because  we  were  told  that 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the  legislation 
enacted  Into  law.  Now  we  are  told  that 
the  only  way  to  pass  the  Teachers  Corps 
is  to  accept  the  S775  million  education 
professions  development  program  with- 
out change.  And.  it  will  be  recalled, 
within  a  period  of  months  in  1965  the 
Congress  not  once,  but  twice,  enacted 
changes  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondai-y  Education  Act.  It  Is  now  indicated 
that  we  can  make  changes  to  the  educa- 
tion professions  development  program 
before  it  goes  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1968. 
but  after  it  is  signed  into  law. 

We  can  properly  ask  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  asked  to  perform  cliarades 
such  as  this  In  every  Congress. 

To  accept  the  concept  and  goals  of 
the  legislation  before  the  Senate  without 
carefully  considering  how  the  language 
of  the  future  statute  might  best  achieve 
these  ends  is  not,  in  our  view,  doing  Jus- 
tice to  the  legislative  process.  It  would 
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seem  appropriate  to  recall  the  words  of 
the  minority  members  of  this  committee 
in  their  expressed  views  on  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  and  demerits  at 
this  particular  bill — and  there  are  both — 
the  handling  of  tliis  ls.sue  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  Nation's  future  constitu- 
tional development.  Will  legislation  hence- 
forth originate  in  the  House,  to  be  accepted 
supinely  by  the  Senate  without  a  murmur? 
Are  conference  committees  a  thing  of  the 
past?  Will  the  Senate  gradually  become  an 
English  House  of  Lords,  with  power  to  delay 
the  p.is.suge  of  legislation  but  not  prevent  it? 
Are  States  no  longer  an  object  of  constitu- 
tional notice,  but  only  Individuals?  Is  the 
principle  of  one  man.  one  vote  now  extended 
to  vitiate  the  legislative  role  of  this  body  of 
Congress  founded  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  basis  of  unequal  representation?  It  Is  our 
hope  th.it  Senators  will  weigh  carefully 
such  questions  as  these  as  the  bill  Is  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  give  one  example 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  pending 
bill,  and  I  think  my  chairman  will  be 
entertained  with  this,  as  will  the  other 
Senators  who  are  present. 

A    PR0LIFER.\T10N    OF    ADVISERS 

Mr.  President,  there  could  well  be 
added  to  the  list  of  collective  noims — a 
pride  of  lions,  a  bevy  of  larks,  a  compen- 
dium of  laws,  a  herd  of  sheep — another 
descriptive  term:  "a  proliferation  of  ad- 
visers." 

The  bill  before  us  amends  title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  establish  a 
15-member  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Professions  Development 
with  its  own  staff  and  funding.  This 
Council  is  to  replace  the  13-member  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Quality  Teacher  Prep- 
aration which  was  created  in  1965 — but 
the  members  were  never  appointed. 

The  new  Advisory  Council  will  join 
other  advisory  groups  created  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act — first,  the  20- 
member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  Continuing  Education; 
second,  the  nine-member  Advisory 
Council  on  College  Library  Resources; 
third,  the  nine-plus-member  Advisory 
Council  on  Developing  Institutions;  and, 
fourth,  the  nine-member  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Insured  Loans  to  Students. 

The  new  Advisory  Council  will  also 
join  the  13-member  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children,  the  nine-member  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Supplementary  Edu- 
cational Centers  and  Services,  the  13- 
member  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Ciiildren,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Graduate  Education,  and 
the  14-member  Advisory  Committee  on 
New  Educational  Media,  and  many,  many 
other  advisory  committees,  coimclls,  and 
task  forces. 

With  all  these  advisory  groups,  the 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  can- 
not be  termed  a  lonely  job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  yield  in  one 
^noment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  will  this  new 
committee  displace  and  eliminate  all  the 
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others  and  make  one  committee  super- 
vising all  the  work? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  this  were  true. 
This  is  another  committee,  added  on  to 
all  those  about  which  I  have  spoken, 
which  replaces  only  one,  the  members  of 
which  were  never  appointed,  anjrway.  So 
we  are  Just  adding  one  more  advisory 
council  onto  this  enormous  plethora  of 
advisory  coimcils  that  we  already  have. 

Mr.  President,  in  1954,  by  Public  Law 
532  of  the  83d  Congress,  there  was  estab- 
lished a  nine-member  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education,  created  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education,  and 
Welfare  "the  advice  of  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  on  the  initiation  and 
conduct  of  studies  of  problems  of  na- 
tional concern  in  the  field  of  education 
and  on  appropriate  action  as  a  result 
thereof."  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee,  which  was 
never  appointed,  might  be  altered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  absorb  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  gaggle  of  advisory  groups 
already  in  being  and  then  activated. 

In  any  event,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  my  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  to  consider  an  item  in 
the  program  of  our  committee's  over- 
sight on  education  the  matter  of  this 
proliferation  of  advisers,  so  that  Con- 
gress might  somehow  cut  through  the 
jungle  of  advisory  groups  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  the  planting  of  new  trees  in 
that  seemingly  impenetrable  forest.  I 
wonder  whether  the  chairman  can  give 
me  some  kind  of  reaction  to  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
on  my  own  time. 

My  answer  is  that  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  so,  because  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  that  a  memorandum  goes  tomor- 
row to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  take  into  account 
everything  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  include  it  within  the  oversight  pro- 
gram that  we  are  conducting.  As  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  recall,  it  is  a  2-year 
oversight  program.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  committee  that  Is  conducting  a 
more  intensive  surveillance  program  than 
is  my  committee.  In  the  surveillance  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  it  looked  into. 
But  I  am  not  as  concerned  about  these 
advisory  councils  as  Is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado;  because  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind — and  I  should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  with  regard  to  this  point,  be- 
cause his  whispered  conversation  to  me 
leads  me  to  believe  that  I  should  address 
this  statement  to  him,  also — what  are 
these  advisory  coimcils?  These  are  not 
permanent,  full-time  jobs.  The  advisory 
council  will  take  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  Ohio,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Harvard  University,  or  Colum- 
bia University,  or  some  expert  in  a  par- 
ticular field. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  matter 
of  teaching  mathematics  by  visual  aids. 
For  such  a  select  committee  you  do  not 
take  anyone  who  does  not  have  expertise 
in  that  field.  So  you  get  an  advisory 


council,  and  they  work  on  the  problem. 
They  make  a  report  and  they  give  their 
advice,  and  they  are  through. 

Then  you  have  another  advisory 
council  or  committee  that  is  appointed  to 
advise  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing plastics,  where  you  have  to  get  a 
small  group  with  particular  expertise. 

You  cannot  have  an  overall  advisory 
council  and  have  them  advise  on  a  whole 
gambit  of  special  educational  problems 
that  are  involved  under  the  new  develop- 
ments that  are  taking  place  in  education. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  quite  unaware, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  miracles  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational techniques  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  great  modernization  that  has 
occurred  in  so  many  fields — the  entire 
matter  of  \'isual  aids  to  education,  the 
great  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
handling  the  handicapped,  the  advice 
in  regard  to  what  is  needed  to  improve 
education  for  the  underprivileged  and 
the  disadvantaged.  You  must  have  a  va- 
riety of  councils.  They  are  small  in 
number,  but  they  work  on  the  problem 
as  long  as  they  can  be  helpful  on  the 
problem,  and  then  you  get  another  ad- 
visory council  in  some  other  field. 

I  am  not  as  concerned  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  about  the  large  num- 
ber of  advisory  councils ;  but  I  believe  the 
matter  should  be  looked  into  and  that 
we  should  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon — and  he  is  my 
friend,  although  we  may  disagree  on 
some  matters — that  each  of  these  ad- 
visers and  counselors,  by  and  large,  gets 
$100  a  day  plus  his  expenses  each  time 
a  meeting  is  held.  In  dealing  with  things 
like  continuing  education,  library  re- 
sources, developing  institutions,  and  stu- 
dent participation  in  a  college,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  advisory  council  could 
do  better  by  considering  the  matter  as 
a  whole  rather  than  to  have  separate 
councils  so  that  we  can  spread  the  tax- 
payers' wealth  even  more  than  we  are 
now  doing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  take  1  minute  of 
my  own  time. 

I  understand  that  point  of  view,  Mr. 
President.  But  the  point  to  stress  is  that 
we  cannot  get  a  single  group  that  has  the 
expertise  or  that  is  qualified  to  advise 
on  the  whole  gambit  of  subject  matters 
on  which  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  needs  to  be  advised. 
In  view  of  the  qualifications  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  serve  on  these  ad- 
visory councils,  I  do  not  believe  that  $100 
a  day  is  exorbitant.  In  some  craft  unions 
the  expertise  is  so  great  that  the  em- 
ployees come  pretty  close  to  getting  $100 
a  day,  and  I  am  for  that,  too. 

Let  us  take  a  psychiatrist  serving  on 
an  advisory  council  in  regard  to  trying 
to  help  with  the  development  of  educa- 
tional techniques  for  teaching  and  help- 
ing, through  education,  to  stabilize  the 
emotionally  imbalanced.  You  do  not 
think  that  you  will  get  him  for  less  than 
$100  a  day,  do  you?  He  sometimes  will 
have  an  hour  conference  and  charge  a 
patient  $100  for  that  time. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  losing  any 
money  by  this  arrangement.  That  Is  all  I 
shall  say  now. 
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My  reply  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado — and  I  want  to  say  that 
he  is  my  friend,  also— will  not  be  very 
long.  He  specifically  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  tell  him  my  opin- 
ion of  the  advisory  councils. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  gather  from  what 
the  chairman  has  said  that  this  will  be 
part  of  our  oversieht  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamenUry  Inquirj- 

The  PRESIDING  OFF'ICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  important  bill  We  are  under  limited 
time.  I  have  no  intention  to  offer  my 
amendments  and  make  a  dramatic 
speech  on  behalf  of  them  to  an  empty 
house.  If  we  should  have  a  live  quorum. 
would  the  time  come  out  of  my  time  or 
could  it  be  taken  out  of  the  bill,  or  could 
we  have  unanimous  consent  not  to  charge 
the  time  against  either  side'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  will  cooperate  with  him.  If  he  wishes  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
makes  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side.  I  shall  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado may  make  his  request  whenever  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  before 
I  ask  for  the  quorum.  I  thought  I  would 
offer  the  first  amendment,  but  first  I 
have  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  first  amend- 
ment I  plan  to  offer  contains  three  sepa- 
rate subjects.  If  that  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  would  it  be  proper  to  offer 
another  amendment  which  would  have 
only  one  of  those  three  subjects  incor- 
porated'   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  it  would  be  prop- 
er to  offer  an  amendment  that  is  sub- 
stantially different,  and  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  only  covers  one  subject  of 
the  three  In  the  orieinal  amendment, 
then  it  would  be  a  substantially  diffrr- 
ent  amendment  and  would  t>e  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK   I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  sunendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  ot  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"AM«NDJ*»HT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  ElCHTY-nRST 
CONGRrSS 

"Sec.  10.  Section  7(a)  (1)  i  A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty- 
flrat  Congress) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out 


•July   1.   196T  and   Inserting  in   lieu   thereof 
•July  i.  1969'. 

•■amendments    Til    PtJBLIC    LAW    81.^.    EIGHTY- 
raST  CONGRESS 

'Sec  11  it«i  Section  .3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  Elghty-nrst 
CongresBi.  Is  amended  by  scrltting  out  June 
30.  1967'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June 
30.  1969'. 

•  lb)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  18  amended 
by  striking  out  igea-iges^  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■1964-i965' 

••(CI  Section  I6(aMl)(A»  of  svich  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  July  1.  1967'  and 
Insertint?  In  lieu  thereof  'July  1.  1969' 

■'AME.-MO.VIE.NTS    To    TITLES    I.    II.    AND    III    OF   THE 
ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT 

or  i9es 

"SEC  1 J  .Section  .;o3  i  a  M  1  i  (  A  i  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  section  20'2(aMl)  of  title  II  of  such 
Act.  and  section  30'2 1  a )  (1 )  of  title  III  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  'fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967'  and  inserting?  In 
lieu  thereof  'fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  June  30.   1968'    • 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows  A  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  ol  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.•• 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  extension 
for  1  year  of  the  authorization  under 
titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  the  Elementar>' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 
for  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren attendins,'  .schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  oRered  a 
similar  amondmf>nt  in  committee  and 
feel  strongly  that  this  program  .should 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

When  Congress  la.st  year  approved  the 
Elementary-  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  it  limited  .tyrants  to  BIA  schools  to 
only  1  year,  despite  the  fact  that  other 
provisions  of  the  act  carried  the  blessing 
of  a  2-year  authorization.  Congress  did 
so,  however,  not  ttecause  it  does  not  value 
the  importance  of  Indian  education 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, nor  because  it  is  unsympathetic  to 
the  fact  that  Indian  children,  more  than 
most  other  children,  require  an  increas- 
int!ly  better  education  if  they  are  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  place  in  our  .--ociety. 
Rather,  the  rea^onint?  behind  the  1-year 
authorisation  was  that  Congress,  recog- 
nizing fully,  if  belatedly,  its  responsibil- 
ity for  better  education  for  all  .American 
Indians,  wanted  an  additioiuil  year  to 
study  all  aspects  of  Indian  education 
more  fully,  including  the  po.ssibility  of 
transferring  Indian  education  from  the 
Uureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  that 
work  ha.s  been  completed  while  other 
a.spectti  of  the  study  are  either  continuing 
or  soon  will  beein. 

Nevertheless,  the  imptirtant  fact  re- 
mains that  unless  we  act  immediately  to 
extend  this  authorization  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  funds  for  BI.^  .schools  will 
be  cut  off  effective  July  1,  1967,  and 
countless  worthwhile  and  needed  educa- 
tional programs  will  be  curtailed,  some 
long  before  they  will  have  made  any 
worthwhile  contribution  to  tlie  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  Many,  if  iiot 
most,  of  the  prourams  made  possible 
through  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary* 
Ed'ication  Act  are  just  gettint;  off  the 


tjround,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
BIA  schools,  which  were  excluded  from 
the  original  act  and  which  did  not  re- 
ceive any  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  until 
after  November  9.  1966,  the  date  Con- 
gress finally  passed  the  necessary  appro- 
priations bill.  Even  if  the  BIA  schools 
had  been  prepared  to  initiate  effective 
educational  programs  immediately,  an 
assumption  that  is  at  best  doubtful,  they 
could  not  have  been  operational  for  more 
than  6  months,  hardly  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  educational  problems 
that  have  confronted  Indian  children 
and  perplexed  educators  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Indians  are  in  every  way  disadvantaged 
Americans.  They  remain  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  they  have 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment,  they 
live  in  the  poorest  housing,  and  they 
suffer  chronic  poverty. 

The  reason  for  this  national  tragedy 
is  obvious  to  all  who  care  to  look:  poor 
education.  Indian  adults  under  45  years 
of  age  average  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education,  compared  to  the  average  for 
all  Americans  of  approximately  12  years 
of  school.  Also,  even  today  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Indians  who  attend 
school — and  no  one  knows  for  sure  how- 
many  Indians  are  not  being  educated- 
drop  out  before  they  complete  the  12th 
grade.  This  figure  is  almost  twice  the  na- 
tional average  of  28  percent. 

As  one  might  logically  suspect,  many 
of  the  new  programs  in  BIA  schools  be- 
ing funded  under  titles  I,  II,  and  ni  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  are  directed  at  improving  edu- 
cation generally  and  at  encouraging  In- 
dian children — in  large  part  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  educational  skills  that 
lead  to  success  in  school  and  in  life— to 
stay  in  school. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  amendment 
IS  clear.  The  statements  of  the  dlstin- 
i^uished  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
DoMiNicK.  which  appear  in  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee,  established 
this  Likewi.se,  this  concern  is  shared  by 
Commi.ssioner  Howe  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  Dr.  Carl  I.  Marburgei. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 
BJ.\.  Dr.  Maiburger  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  that 
although  only  S5  million  was  available 
for  a  6-month  period  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
iioii  Act.  these  programs  created  a  new 
spirit  of  enthusia.sm  among  those 
students  it  affected.  To  permit  these  pro- 
grams to  lapse  after  June  30  would  do 
irreparable  damage. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  thciofoie, 
not  to  extend  for  another  year  the  right 
of  BIA  schools  to  receive  some  funds 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  We  should  not,  cannot, 
let  these  programs  lapse.  I  respectfully 
and  urgently  ask  that  this  needed  and 
worthwhile  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Hoi- 
MNcs  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator  from 
C.il.)rado  is  recognized. 

Mr.   EMDMINICK    Mr.   President,  the 
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amendment  I  have  proposed  would  ac- 
complish three  things.  First,  it  would 
extend  the  school  disaster  program, 
which  now  expires  on  June  30,  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years.  Second,  it  would  extend 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815  for  an  additional  2  years.  Finally, 
it  would  extend  the  coverage  under  titles 
I.  II.  III.  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  so  that  chil- 
dren attending  Department  of  Defense 
schools  and  Indian  children  could  bene- 
fit from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Unless  immediate  action  is  taken  by 
us  all  three  of  these  programs  which,  in 
fact,  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  already  as  a  part  of  their 
Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  will  expire  as  of  this  coming  Friday. 
I  think  this  is  important  to  keep  in  mind. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  alter  one 
word  of  the  pending  bill.  It  would  add 
three  additional  subjects,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  three  times  as  vital  as  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  I  say  that  because  unless  we  do 
something  about  the  authorization  to  In- 
clude Indians  within  the  titles  of  the 
Elementar>'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  those  Indian  children  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  an  education  in  order  to  fit 
into  the  American  pattern  of  life  may 
be  deprived  of  funds  as  the  schools  will 
be  left  in  the  planning  stage  without 
knowing  whether  they  will  have  funds 
available  in  September  programs  in  the 
preliminary  planning  stage  may  be 
dropped  I  do  not  think  this  is  right  and 
I  believe  we  should  do  something  about 
it 

Mr  President,  the  same  point  is  true 
with  respect  to  Department  of  Defense 
.';chool.«  which  take  care  of  the  children 
of  the  servicemen  ordered  overseas  by 
the  President.  Unless  we  do  something 
about  that  situation  and  include  them  in 
titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
V  Secondarj-  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
authorization  for  those  schools  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  which  is  this  coming 
Friday.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  some- 
thinc  on  which  we  should  take  action. 

Why  should  we  be  prevented  from  do- 
in'-  .something  because  a  group  of  Mem- 
ber.s  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.,—and  I  have  great  respect  for  each 
and  all  of  them — comes  to  us  and  says. 
VVe  cannot  be  bothered  to  wait  around 
for  a  conference;  you  have  to  take  what 
« e  do  on  this  bill :  and  we  are  not  going 
to  accept  other  provisions,"  The  Senate 
falls  flat  on  its  face  and  it  says,  "OK. 
We  ,t;ive  up.  We  will  take  what  you  say 
and  not  do  any  more."  This  is  a  sorry 
«ay  to  leui.slate  and  that  is  why  I  have 
tried  tri  t^dd  a  few  programs  in  education 
whid;  I  think  are  as  important  or  more 
importaiit  than  those  we  are  considering 
at  the  edict  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  S'-cond  amendment  deals  with  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  815. 
This  iirovision  would  extend  the  time  for 
an  adci.ticnal  2  years  and  it  would  take 
care  ot  school  construction  where  there 
is  a  sudden  influx  of  people  who  are  Fed- 
eral employees,  which  usually  occurs  be- 
cause of  a  Federal  installation  which  has 


been  brought  in,  whether  it  be  a  defense 
installation,  or  space  installation.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  try  to  give 
the  people  in  that  area,  who  would  au- 
tomatically be  enormously  affected  by 
this  great  influx  of  new  people,  an  op- 
portunity to  preplan  and  meet  school 
construction  needs  prior  to  the  time 
when  they  are  overrun  with  a  doubling 
or  quadrupling  of  new  people.  Unless  we 
do  something  in  connection  with  this 
matter  the  authority  will  expire  on 
Friday,  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  item  is  of 
enormous  importance  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  It  at  great  length  if 
anyone  wishes.  The  matter  has  to  do  with 
the  school  disaster  fimd.  As  of  Friday, 
June  30,  starting  the  minute  after  mid- 
night, there  will  be  no  funds  available 
to  take  care  of  any  of  the  school  de- 
struction caused  by  a  natural  disaster. 
In  that  event,  if  there  were  a  destruction 
each  area  involved  would  have  to  come 
to  Congress  and  try  to  get  a  private  re- 
lief bill,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  we 
tried  to  discourage,  by  passing  the  bill  a 
year  ago. 

Unless  we  do  something  in  this  area 
that  authority  will  expire  on  Friday, 
June  30.  I  would  not  want  to  have  that 
as  my  responsibility  in  this  legislation.  I 
want  those  school  districts  that  are  hit 
to  have  the  authorization  to  get  funds  to 
make  repairs  and  reconstruct  schools 
which  have  been  wiped  out  by  tornadoes, 
floods,  snow  slides,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Unless  we  do  something  there  will 
not  be  funds.  That  is  why  I  have  pro- 
posed these  amendments,  not  to  pass  on 
whether  the  legislation  Is  good  or  bad, 
but  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  there  are 
other  things  as  important  or  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it  will 
be  live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  time  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Morse 

Boggs 

Hill 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Rltalcoflf 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Grlffln 

Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDH'JG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
gent  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Allott 

Fannin 

Moudale 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Baker 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nebon 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Froxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smith 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Wllllanis.  Del 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  Senate  for  being  off  the  floor,  but 
I  have  been  at  the  conference  on  the 
railroad  matter,  and  have  just  returned. 

While  waiting  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  to  return,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  as- 
sistant of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
present,  and  can  advise  him  as  to  what 
I  say  in  my  reply.  It  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  consists  of  subject 
matters  already  in  the  elementary-sec- 
ondary school  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  when  we  begin  our 
hearings  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  following  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  forth  very 
frankly  for  the  Senate  the  fact  that  we 
are  confronted  here  by  a  time  factor.  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  we  will  simply  kill 
H.R.  10943  if  we  adopt  any  amendment 
to  it  at  this  time.  I  explained  to  the 
group  of  Senators  which  met  with  the 
group  of  Representatives  yesterday  af- 
ternoon for  informal  discussions,  under 
instructions  of  the  Senate  committee, 
that  we  were  advised  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  bill  if  we  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  is  now  present,  that 
the  elements  in  his  amendment  are  in 
the  House  elementary-secondary  educa- 
tion bill.  Those  elements  we  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  and  put  into 
the  bill,  if  we  could,  but  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  time  factor:  and,  speak- 
ing most  respectfully,  my  judgment  is 
that  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  have  killed  the  bill. 

The  Senator  may  call  it  a  ransom  or 
anything  else  he  wishes.  I  call  it  legis- 
lative reality.  The  contents  of  the  bill 
are  so  important  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  this  country  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  take  the  chance  of  adding  an 
amendment  when,  in  my  judgment,  we 
will  never  even  be  able  to  get  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  therefore 
I  believe  we  should  wait  until  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  wait.  Let  me 
take  one  of  the  points  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  stresses,  and  has  stressed  most 
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eloquently:  It  is  true  that  on  July  30, 
the  school  disaster  provision  will  lapse. 
But  it  will  be  revived  when  we  pass  the 
elementary-secondary  school  bill.  The 
Senator  says  that  if  anything  happens 
in  the  meantime,  there  will  be  no  funds 
and  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  pro- 
cedure we  followed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  school  disaster  program.  We  did 
it  then  disaster  by  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
anyway  if  we  do  not  get  a  bill  passed.  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  while  I  am  not 
a  betting  man,  if  I  were  I  would  give  you 
f6  to  1  that  we  can  never  get  a  bill 
passed  if  we  adopt  an  amendment. 

As  to  school  disasters,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
there  is  another  source  of  funds.  The 
President  has  a  contingency  fund,  an 
emergency  fund,  and  if  a  serious  enough 
disaster  occurs,  he  could  help  with  that 
We  could  replenish  that  fund  if  we  had 
to;  but  I  think  it  would  probably  be 
quicker  and  easier  to  pass  a  special 
emergency  bill  on  the  individual  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  shall  be  fighting  for  every- 
one of  the  programs  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  mentioned  in  his  amend- 
ment, when  we  take  up  the  elementary- 
secondary  school  bill.  We  will  get  them. 
The  only  thing,  really,  that  will  Iap.se. 
in  the  sense  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  $3,700,- 
000,  which  will  revert  to  the  Treasury 
after  June  30.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  save. 

Lastly,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
makes  the  point  that  after  all,  this  edu- 
cation professions  development  section 
of  the  bill  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
1968.  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  our  conference  yesterday,  that  gives 
us  plently  of  time  between  now  and  1968 
to  adopt  whatever  amendments  the 
eventualities  may  show  to  be  necessary. 
But,  Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
adopt  both  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Sena  tor  s  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  shall  probably  not 
use  that  much  time. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  to  my 
distinguished  chairman.  I  wish  to  show 
the  Senate  what  this  bill  does,  and  then 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  to  accomplish 
its  passage. 

This  bill  takes  two  titles  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  out  of  that 
act,  and  puts  them  into  the  new  edu- 
cation professions  development  program. 
Then  it  adds  a  whole  bunch  of  other 
things,  and  it  says  we  are  going  to  spend 
$775  million  on  this,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  start  spending  it  until  July 
1968. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  to  do  it 
now.  I  ask,  why''  The  other  two  titles  will 
continue  in  effect  anyway,  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill.  So  why  Is  there  such  great 
urgency  to  pass  the  bill  Immediately?  We 
could  do  it  next  month.  We  could  do  it 
in  August.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  am 
against  this  particular  provision  I  mere- 
ly wonder  why  it  is  so  urgent  to  get  It 
done  right  now. 


The  .second  matter  is  the  Teachers 
Corps.  Suppose  we  do  not  pass  it  right 
now.  If  that  is  the  attitude  the  House 
of  Representatives  takes,  this  is  their 
proposal;  let  them  worrv-  about  it.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  pass  it. 

As  to  the  co.st  of  the  three  things  I  am 
trying  to  add  on.  5750,000  is  all  I  am 
asking  for  on  the  school  disaster  pro- 
gram— not  millions,  thousands;  $750,000 
a  year  for  each  of  2  years.  I  am  asking 
that  so  that  we  can  take  care,  as  legisla- 
tors, of  what  may  happen  around  this 
country  in  connection  with  our  schools, 
so  that  we  will  have  authorization  to 
obtain  funds  to  meet  emergencies.  We 
will  not  have  any  unless  we  pass  this 
amendment. 

The  second  thing  I  am  asking  is  that 
the  Indians  and  the  children  who  are 
trj'ing  to  get  an  education  overseas  can 
have  the  benefit  of  title  I,  II,  and  III 
funds  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 
Unless  we  pass  my  amendment,  that 
authority  will  e.xpire.  On  that  particular 
issue,  there  is  no  new  money  involved: 
it  is  already  provided  in  title.s  I.  II,  and 
III  of  the  Elementary  Education  -Act. 
The  authority  is  still  there.  The  amend- 
ment would  ju.st  permit  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fund  we  have  already  created. 

The  School  Construction  Act  provision 
i.s  designed  to  take  care  a  very  difficult 
situation  where  Federal  impact  i.s  ex- 
treme and  extraordinary,  so  that,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  until  after  .schools 
are  m  existence  and  then  trying  to  ob- 
tain the  money,  plans  can  be  made  in 
advance  and  the  schools  can  be  ready 
when  the  Federal  installation  becomes 
operative. 

We  do  not  have  that  authority,  either, 
and  that  Is  a  total  of  $71  million.  I  am 
talking  about  an  amount  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $71^4  million  for  each  of  2 
years  in  trying  to  get  something  done 
which  this  country  has  said  is  what  they 
need  and  what  they  want  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  already  been  in  operation. 

The  committee  bill  is  taking  two  pro- 
grams, one  uf  which  is  brand  new,  and 
costs  $775  million,  and  the  other  of  which 
will  cost  $33  million.  $46  million,  and 
$56  million  over  3  years. 

That  Ls  the  Teachers  Corps  program 
which  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  help- 
ful In  some  areas  but  which  is  not  of 
enormous  importance  on  a  national  scale 
when  measured  again.>t  the  programs 
contained  In  my  amendment. 

It  Is  for  that  rea.son  that  I  am  t:  ying 
to  add  these  provisions. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation.  Let 
us  take  the  whole  broad  view  of  the  need 
of  the  programs  that  are  expiring,  and 
let  us  act  as  responsible  legislators.  Let 
us  not  let  the  House  tell  us  what  to 
pass  and  what  not  to  pa.ss. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  re- 
maining time  having  been  j-ielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
DoMiNicK],  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  !Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy i, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  !  Mr. 
Tower  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsJ  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ( Mr.  Thurmond  1  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 28 

Allott 

Ervin 

Laiische 

Baker 

Fannin 

LonR.  La. 

Bennett 

Griffln 

Miller 

Brooke 

Han-en 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Dlrksen 

Holl.n,5s 

Scott 

Uomuilck 

Hruska 

Youi  g.  N,  Dak 

EastUnd 

Jordan.  Id.^ho 

EUender 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Haydeu 

Pa.store 

A.-.derson 

HlU 

Pel: 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Prou'y 

I'.ivh 

Jarkson 

Proxmire 

H.Me 

Kennedy.  MasR 

R.u;dolph 

Bogtis 

Lonf,',  Mo, 

Rlblrofl 

Brrw,>.ter 

Magnu'on 

S.nuth 

n'.udsck 

.Man,sfield 

S;xirkman 

Byrd.  Va, 

McCarthy 

Spon« 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

MrCIellan 

Sti  nn!s 

Cannon 

McOee 

Symli-.gton 

Ca-^e 

MrGovern 

Ta!macli;e 

Church 

Mclntyro 

Tydlnns 

Clark 

Metcilf 

W.iliams.  N  J. 

(  iKipcr 

Mondale 

Wllliam.s.  Del. 

Dodd 

Monrorey 

Y.irboroutjh 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Oore 

Muskle 

H.irt 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Murphy 

Foug 

Jordan.  N  C, 

Ri;.-*-ell 

Gruenlng 

Kennedy.  NY. 

.Smathers 

H.rrls 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

H  irtke 

Morton 

Tower 

Inoiiye 

Mos.<! 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
rejected, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

If  the  leadership  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  amendments  will  be  offered. 
I  understand  that  at  least  one  more 
amendment  will  be  offered.  We  are  op- 
erating under  a  time  limitation.  It  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  leadership  if  as 
many  Members  as  possible  would  remain, 
so  that  we  might  get  on  with  this  bill, 
because  we  have  some  other  legislation 
we  would  like  to  consider  after  this  meas- 
ure is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  plan  to  take 
more  than  10  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment,  and  perhaps  less  than  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  take.  I  shall  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  offer  my  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  following  new 

sections : 

"AMENDMENT     TO      PITBLIC      LAW      874,      EIGHTY- 
FIRST    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  10.  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act 
cf  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-lirst  Congress),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'July  1,  1967'  and  Irtsertlng  in  lieu 
thereof 'July  1.  1969". 

'AMEND.MENT      TO      PUBLIC     LAW      815,      EICHTY- 
FD  ST    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  n.  Section  16(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Cor.grcss)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■July  1,  1967'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■July  1,  1969. •• 

Airiend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  amend  and  ext«nd  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
I  shall  try  to  explain  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

This  bill,  as  It  has  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  committee,  contains 
only  two  provisions.  It  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  a  Teachers  Corps  over  a  3-year 
period,  and  it  calls  for  an  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  which  Is 
a  new  program  costing  $775  million,  and 
does  not  go  Into  effect  until  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1968? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Fiscal  1969.  It  starts 
July  1,  1968. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  say 
that  these  may  be  all  right  but  will  we 
Please  take  care  of  the  situation  in  which 
«^  may  need  money  for  school  disasters, 
oecause  the  authorization  for  money  foi 


school  disasters  expires  on  Friday,  June 
30.  If  we  do  not  take  action  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  pending  bill,  we  will 
have  no  authorization  for  any  money  for 
a  school  disaster  from  now  until  we  pass 
new  legislation,  whenever  that  may  be, 
if  ever.  The  only  way  in  which  you  will 
be  able  to  get  any  money  in  case  your 
school  system  has  a  disaster  will  be  to 
come  to  Congress  and  have  a  special  bill 
passed,  or,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  to  try  to  get  it  under  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  Why  are  we 
letting  it  lapse?  The  House  Representa- 
tives passed  an  extension.  The  adminis- 
tration is  in  favor  of  it  but  the  House 
conferees  said  they  will  not  accept  it  on 
this  bill.  The  House  has  said  that  they 
wUl  not  accept  it  so  the  Senate  is  being 
dictated  to  by  the  House  conferees.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  to  legislate. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  people 
in  connection  with  school  destruction 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  have  an  -opportunity  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  their  systems.  In 
the  event  something  happens  to  them, 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  assist 
in  this  field  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  I  want  the  Senate  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say  because  all  Senators 
were  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  ex- 
plained earlier  this  afternoon  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  confronts  us. 

The  Senate  committee  yesterday 
adopted  a  series  of  amendments  condi- 
tionally and  tentatively  on  the  condition 
that  a  group  of  Senators  should  meet 
with  the  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee and  discuss  the  parllsunentary  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  getting  amendments 
added  to  the  bill.  We  met  with  them.  I 
listened  to  Senators  who  met  with  me 
and  I  listened  to  members  of  the  House 
committee,  including  Mr.  Quie,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Brademas.  There  were  about  six  of  them. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  an  impossibility.  There 
is  no  chance  of  getting  any  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  this  afternoon  and  get- 
ting a  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  have  parliamentary 
rules  over  there  whereby  an  objection  can 
cause  a  matter  to  go  over  for  a  day.  They 
say  that  Members  are  leaving  by  the 
droves.  They  may  recess  their  session  by 
tonight.  They  are  certainly  going  out  of 
town. 

The  Senate  committee  authorized  me 
and  my  colleagues  who  met  with  them  to 
talk  this  matter  over  with  them  and  if  it 
were  true  that  we  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  amendments  added  we  would 
bring  in  the  House  bill,  get  it  passed,  and 
proceed  with  these  questions  as  soon  sis 
we  come  back  after  the  July  4  recess. 

The  three  provisions  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Douinick],  plus 
other  provisions  which  we  voted,  are  al- 
ready in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  has  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  when  we  reconvene  after 
the  July  4  recess. 

I  predicted  earlier  and  I  predict  again 
that  there  will  be  in  the  elementary  and 


secondary  education  bill  the  impacted 
area  money,  the  school  construction 
money,  the  school  distress  money,  and 
the  Indian  school  money ;  these  will  be  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill  because  they  have  already  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

There  is  a  time  factor  and  a  parlia- 
mentary reality  we  have  to  face  up  to. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  in  this  situation  but 
we  are  in  it.  If  we  adopt  amendments  to 
the  bill  we  will  get  no  bill.  This  bill  will 
go  down  the  drain.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  not  the  way  to  build  up  a  sound  parlia- 
mentary relationship  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  in- 
sisting on  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  after  we 
come  back  after  the  July  4  recess  we  will 
proceed  to  hearings  and  get  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  quickly. 

But  what  about  this  amendment? 
Only  in  the  last  2  years  have  we  had 
this  kind  of  procedure  for  handling 
school  disasters.  It  was  always  done  by 
a  special  bill  before.  We  got  along  pretty 
well.  This  is  the  test  of  the  pudding,  in 
my  judgment.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
have  a  school  disaster  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  school  bill  is  passed 
that  contains  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  You 
would  go  to  the  White  House  to  get  help 
from  the  contingency  fund  and,  of 
course,  you  will  get  it  for  that  particular 
school  disaster,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
burned  out. 

In  order  to  give  Senators  an  example, 
3  days  ago — if  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  will  give  me  their  attention- 
there  was  a  disaster  in  Kansas.  That 
will  be  handled  under  existing  law.  As- 
sume that  it  happened  next  week  and 
not  3  or  4  days  ago.  They  would  seek 
money  from  the  President's  contingency 
fund  or  proceed  to  come  to  the  Senate  to 
get  a  special  bill,  and  Senators  know  how 
long  that  would  take.  A  bill  would  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.<^e 
as  quickly  as  it  would  take  to  call  the 
roll. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  met  with  me  yesterday.  They 
will  be  my  witnesses  that  that  is  what 
we  were  told  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to  who 
they  were:  The  ranking  Republican 
membe  of  my  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
We  met  with  these  House  conferees. 

They  want  these  amendments,  too. 
They  have  already  passed  on  them  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
school  bill.  However,  they  say,  "Senator, 
time  does  not  permit  of  it,  and  we  think 
you  would  make  a  great  mistake.  We 
cannot  get  the  bill  through.  We  will  be 
with  you  when  you  come  with  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  school 
bill  afterwards." 

I  do  not  like  to  be  in  this  parliamentary 
posture  either  but  I  am  saying  that  we 
will    accomplish    everything    that    the 
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eloquently:  It  is  true  that  on  July  30, 
the  school  disaster  provision  will  lapse. 
But  It  will  be  revived  when  we  pass  the 
elementary-secondary  school  bill.  The 
Senator  says  that  if  anything  happens 
in  the  meantime,  there  will  be  no  funds 
and  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  pro- 
cedure we  followed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  school  disaster  program.  We  d:d 
it  then  disaster  by  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
anyway  If  we  do  not  get  a  bill  passed.  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  while  I  am  not 
a  betting  man,  if  I  were  I  would  give  you 
10  to  1  that  we  can  never  get  a  bill 
passed  If  we  adopt  an  amendment. 

As  to  school  disasters,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  another  source  of  funds.  The 
President  has  a  contingency  fund,  an 
emergency  fund,  and  if  a  serious  enough 
disaster  occurs,  he  could  help  with  that 
We  could  replenish  that  fund  if  we  had 
to;  but  I  think  it  would  probably  be 
quicker  and  easier  to  pass  a  special 
emergency  bill  on  the  individual  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  be  fighting  for  every- 
one of  the  programs  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  mentioned  in  his  amend- 
ment, when  we  take  up  the  elementary- 
secondary  school  bill.  We  will  get  them. 
The  only  thing,  really,  that  will  lapse, 
in  the  sense  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  $3,700,- 
000,  which  will  revert  to  the  Treasury 
after  June  30.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  save. 

Lastly,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
makes  the  point  that  after  all,  this  edu- 
cation professions  development  section 
of  the  bill  does  not  go  Into  effect  until 
1968.  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  our  conference  yesterday,  that  gives 
us  plently  of  time  between  now  and  1968 
to  adopt  whatever  amendments  the 
eventualities  may  show  to  be  necessary. 
But,  Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
adopt  both  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senators  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

I  jdeld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  shall  probably  not 
use  that  much  time. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  my 
distlngiilshed  chairman  I  wish  to  show 
the  Senate  what  this  bill  does,  and  then 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  to  accomplish 
its  passage. 

This  bin  takes  two  titles  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  out  of  that 
act,  and  puts  them  into  the  new  edu- 
cation professions  development  program. 
Then  It  adds  a  whole  bunch  of  other 
things,  and  It  says  we  are  going  to  spend 
$775  million  on  this,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  start  spending  it  until  July 
1968. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  to  do  it 
now.  I  ask.  why''  The  other  two  titles  will 
continue  In  ^ffect  anyway,  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill.  So  why  is  there  such  great 
urgency  to  pass  the  bill  immediately?  We 
could  do  It  next  month  We  could  do  it 
in  August.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  am 
against  this  particular  provision.  I  mere- 
ly wonder  why  it  is  so  urgent  to  get  it 
done  right  now. 


Tiie  second  matter  is  the  Teachers 
Corps.  Suppose  we  do  not  pass  it  right 
now.  If  that  is  the  attitude  the  House 
of  Repre-sentatives  takes,  this  is  their 
proposal:  let  them  worry  about  it  We 
are  perfectly  wIllinR  to  pa.ss  it. 

A-s  to  the  cost  of  the  three  things  I  am 
trying  to  add  on.  $750,000  is  all  I  am 
asking  for  on  the  .school  disaster  pro- 
gram— not  miUioiLS.  thou.^ands;  $750,000 
a  yi-ar  for  each  of  2  years.  I  am  asking 
that  so  that  we  can  take  care,  as  legisla- 
tors, of  what  may  happen  around  this 
country  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
so  that  wc  will  have  authorization  to 
obtain  funds  to  meet  emergencies.  We 
will  not  have  any  unless  we  pa.ss  this 
amendment. 

The  second  thing  I  am  asking  is  that 
the  Indians  and  the  children  who  are 
trying  to  get  an  education  overseas  can 
have  the  benefit  of  title  I,  II,  and  III 
funds  of  the  Elementary  Education  .A.ct. 
Unless  we  pa.ss  my  amcndir.tiu.  that 
authority  will  e.xpire.  On  that  particular 
issue,  there  is  no  new  money  involved; 
it  is  already  provided  in  titles  I,  II,  and 
UI  of  the  Elementary  Education  .Act. 
The  authority  is  still  th-'re.  The  amend- 
ment would  just  permit  thorn  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fund  we  have  already  created. 

The  School  Construction  Act  provLsion 
is  designed  to  take  care  a  very  difficult 
situation  where  Federal  impact  i.s  ex- 
treme and  extraordinary,  so  that,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  until  after  .schools 
are  in  e.xistence  and  then  trying  to  ob- 
tain the  money,  plans  can  be  made  in 
advance  and  the  schools  can  lx>  ready 
when  the  Federal  installation  becomes 
operative. 

We  do  not  have  that  authority,  either, 
and  that  is  a  total  of  $71  million.  I  am 
talking  about  an  amount  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7p4  million  for  each  of  2 
years  in  trying  to  get  soinetliing  done 
which  this  country  has  said  is  what  they 
need  and  what  they  want.  It  is  some- 
thint;  that  has  already  been  in  operation. 

The  committee  bill  is  taking  two  pro- 
L-rams,  one  of  which  is  brand  new.  and 
co.sts  S775  million,  and  the  other  of  which 
will  cost  S33  million,  $46  million,  and 
$56  million  over  3  years. 

That  is  the  Teachers  Corps  program 
which  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  help- 
ful in  some  areas  but  which  l.s  not  of 
enormous  importance  on  a  national  scale 
when  measured  again.^t  the  programs 
contained  In  my  amendment. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  trying 
to  add  these  provisions. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation  Let 
us  take  the  whole  broad  view  of  the  need 
of  the  programs  that  are  expiruu:,  and 
let  us  act  as  responsible  legi.slators  Let 
us  not  let  the  House  tell  us  what  to 
pass  and  what  not  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  Harris  1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoinrEl  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  t)ecause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  i.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy  I, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  !  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond!  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  1,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  IMr. 
Thurmond  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


[No.   176  Leg. 

YEAS— 28 

Allott 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Bakt-r 

Fannin 

Lent;,  La. 

Bennett 

Onflin 

Miller 

Brooke 

Han.-.en 

Mui'.dt 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Dlrksen 

Holhntcs 

Scott 

Domimck 

Hruska 

Your.g,  N.  Dak 

Ka^stl.ind 

Jordan.  Idaho 

EUentler 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Pa^tore 

Anderso.n 

Hill 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Prouty 

H.ivh 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

FUhle 

Kennedy,  Masr^ 

H,i!.dul[)fi 

Boggs 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Brew.ster 

Magnu-on 

Smith 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Spiirkman 

Byrrt.  Va. 

McCarthy 

Spong 

B>rd.  W   \'a. 

McClellan 

St-iuils 

Cannon 

McOee 

Symlr.t!ton 

f 'a.^e 

MrOovern 

Ta!mnd«e 

(.'h\irrh 

Mclntyro 

Ty  dings 

Clark 

.Metcilf 

Williams,  N  J. 

Crxjpor 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

D<:)dd 

Monroi:ey 

Y,(rtx>roiii;h 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Youiit;,  Ohio 

Oo.'e 

Muskle 

H.irt 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Carlson 

J;nits 

Murphy 

Fong 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Rii*ell 

Otuenlng 

Kennedy.  N  Y. 

Smathers 

H.irrls 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Hiirtke 

Morton 

Tower 

Inouye 

Moss 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

If  the  leadership  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  amendments  will  be  offered. 
I  understand  that  at  least  one  more 
amendment  will  be  offered.  We  are  op- 
erating under  a  time  hmitation.  It  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  leadership  if  as 
many  Members  as  possible  would  remain, 
so  that  we  might  get  on  with  this  bill, 
because  we  have  some  other  legislation 
we  would  like  to  consider  after  this  meas- 
ure is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  plan  to  take 
more  than  10  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment,  and  perhaps  less  than  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  take.  I  shall  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  offer  my  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 

sections: 

"AMENDMENT     TO      PUBLIC     LAW      874,      EICHTT- 
riRST    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  10.  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'July  1.  1967'  and  Inserting  "in  Ueu 
thereof 'July  1,  1969". 

"AMENDMENT     TO      PUBLIC      LAW      815,      EIGHTY- 
FIRST    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  11.  Section  16(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congre.'is)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'July  1,  1967'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■July  1,  1969'. •• 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
I  shall  try  to  explain  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

This  bill,  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  committee,  contains 
only  two  provisions.  It  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  a  Teachers  Corps  over  a  3-year 
period,  and  it  calls  for  an  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  which  Is 
a  new  program  costing  $775  million,  and 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1968? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fiscal  1969.  It  starts 
July  1,  1968. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  say 
that  these  may  be  all  right  but  will  we 
please  take  care  of  the  situation  in  which 
"^may  need  money  for  school  disasters, 
owause  the  authorization  for  money  foi 


school  disasters  expires  on  Friday,  June 
30.  If  we  do  not  take  action  to  Include 
this  provision  in  the  pending  bill,  we  will 
have  no  authorization  for  any  money  for 
a  school  disaster  from  now  until  we  pass 
new  legislation,  whenever  that  may  be, 
if  ever.  The  only  way  In  which  you  will 
be  able  to  get  any  money  In  case  your 
school  system  has  a  disaster  will  be  to 
come  to  Congress  and  have  a  special  bill 
passed,  or,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  to  try  to  get  It  under  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  Why  are  we 
letting  It  lapse?  The  House  Representa- 
tives passed  an  extension.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  In  favor  of  it  but  the  House 
conferees  said  they  will  not  accept  it  on 
this  bill.  The  House  has  said  that  they 
will  not  accept  it  so  the  Senate  is  being 
dictated  to  by  the  House  conferees.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  the  way  to  legislate. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  people 
in  connection  with  school  destruction 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  their  systems.  In 
the  event  something  happens  to  them. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  assist 
in  this  field  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  I  want  the  Senate  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say  because  all  Senators 
were  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  ex- 
plained earlier  this  afternoon  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  confronts  us. 

The  Senate  committee  yesterday 
adopted  a  series  of  amendments  condi- 
tionally and  tentatively  on  the  condition 
that  a  group  of  Senators  should  meet 
with  the  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee and  discuss  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  getting  amendments 
added  to  the  bill.  We  met  with  them.  I 
listened  to  Senators  who  met  with  me 
and  I  listened  to  members  of  the  House 
committee,  including  Mr.  Quie,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Brademas.  There  were  about  six  of  them. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  an  impossibility.  There 
is  no  chance  of  getting  any  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  this  afternoon  and  get- 
ting a  bUl  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  have  parliamentary 
rules  over  there  whereby  an  objection  can 
cause  a  matter  to  go  over  for  a  day.  They 
say  that  Members  are  leaving  by  the 
droves.  They  may  recess  their  session  by 
tonight.  They  are  certainly  going  out  of 
town. 

The  Senate  committee  authorized  me 
and  my  colleagues  who  met  with  them  to 
talk  this  matter  over  with  them  and  if  it 
were  true  that  we  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  amendments  added  we  would 
bring  In  the  House  bill,  get  it  passed,  and 
proceed  with  these  questions  as  soon  as 
we  come  back  after  the  July  4  recess. 

The  three  provisions  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  plus 
other  provisions  which  we  voted,  are  al- 
ready in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  has  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  when  we  reconvene  after 
the  July  4  recess. 

I  predicted  earlier  and  I  predict  again 
that  there  will  be  in  the  elementary  and 


secondary  education  bill  the  impacted 
area  money,  the  school  construction 
money,  the  school  distress  money,  and 
the  Indian  school  money ;  these  will  be  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill  because  they  have  already  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

There  is  a  time  factor  and  a  parlia- 
mentary reality  we  have  to  face  up  to. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  In  this  situation  but 
we  are  in  it.  If  we  adopt  amendments  to 
the  bill  we  will  get  no  bill.  This  bill  will 
go  down  the  drain.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  not  the  way  to  build  up  a  sound  parlia- 
mentary relationship  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  in- 
sisting on  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  after  we 
come  back  after  the  July  4  recess  we  will 
proceed  to  hearings  and  get  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  quickly. 

But  what  about  this  amendment? 
Only  in  the  last  2  years  have  we  had 
this  kind  of  procedure  for  handling 
school  disasters.  It  was  always  done  by 
a  special  bill  before.  We  got  along  pretty 
well.  This  is  the  test  of  the  pudding,  in 
my  judgment.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
have  a  school  disaster  t>etween  now  and 
the  time  when  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  school  bill  is  passed 
that  contains  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  You 
would  go  to  the  White  House  to  get  help 
from  the  contingency  fund  and,  of 
course,  you  will  get  it  for  that  particular 
school  disaster,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
burned  out. 

In  order  to  give  Senators  an  example, 
3  days  ago — if  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  will  give  me  their  attention- 
there  was  a  disaster  in  Kansas.  That 
will  be  handled  under  existing  law.  As- 
sume that  it  happened  next  week  and 
not  3  or  4  days  ago.  They  would  seek 
money  from  the  President's  contingency 
fund  or  proceed  to  come  to  the  Senate  to 
get  a  special  bill,  and  Senators  know  how 
long  that  would  take.  A  bill  would  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
as  quickly  as  it  would  take  to  call  the 
roll. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  met  with  me  yesterday.  They 
will  be  my  witnesses  that  that  is  what 
we  were  told  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to  who 
they  were:  The  ranking  Republican 
membe  of  my  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty],  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Yarborough],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
We  met  with  these  House  conferees. 

They  want  these  amendments,  too. 
They  have  already  passed  on  them  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
school  bill.  However,  they  say,  "Senator, 
time  does  not  permit  of  it,  and  we  think 
you  would  make  a  great  mistake.  We 
cannot  get  the  bill  through.  We  will  be 
with  you  when  you  come  vith  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  school 
bill  afterwards." 

I  do  not  like  to  be  in  this  parliamentary 
posture  either  but  I  am  saying  that  we 
will    accomplish    everything    that    the 
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Senator  from  Colorado  wants  when  we 
bring  In  the  elementary  and  secondar>- 
education  school  bill 

Mr.  PROUTY  and  Mr  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  P-esident,  I  wish 
to  underscore  what  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  said.  I 
had  an  amendment  In  which  I  was  in- 
terested relating  to  handicapped  children 
which  I  think  Is  an  urgent  matter,  but 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation  I 
think  we  have  no  alternative  if  we  are 
interested  In  getting  a  bill  out  now  which 
is  Impotrant  and  desirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  with  me.  He  has  an  amend- 
ment for  the  handicapped  That  provi- 
sion Is  in  the  House  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  school  bill.  We  talked 
about  that  amendment.  They  agree  it  is 
a  good  amendment,  but  they  point  out 
that  it  cannot  be  gotten  out  now  in  the 
time  situation  that  confronts  us 

We  did  not  have  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  with  us.  I  did  look  for  him 
but  he  was  not  available  Wp  spoke  for 
him  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
amendment.  We  are  for  the  Indian 
amendment. 

However,  do  not  forget  that  the  only 
thing  that  reverts  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  after  June  30  is  $3.- 
700.000  on  the  Teachers  Corps  and  that 
is  needed  this  summer  for  training. 

Do  not  forget  about  what  we  have  dono 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers  Corps  in 
the  past.  We  placed  the  administration 
at  the  State  and  local  level  We  have 
turned  it  over  where  it  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place,  at  the  local  level.  The.se 
summer  programs  train  these  people 

Then,  there  is  the  bill  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  spoke  about,  the  Educa- 
tion Profession  Development  Act.  which 
Is  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  pass  be- 
cause of  the  sound  nature  of  It. 

I  pointed  out  that  that  program  goes 
Into  effect  July  1.  1968.  but  that  tiives 
time  to  adopt  any  amendments  that  time 
may  show  we  need  I  think  it  is  in  a 
sound  condition  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleW 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield 

Mr.  COTTON  What  is  proposed  in  the 
new  part  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  MORSE  In  round  figures  $775 
million  for  2  years 

Mr.  COTTON  That  is  the  new  part  of 
the  bill^ 

Mr.     MORSE     Seven     hundred    and 
seventy-five  million  dollars  for  2  years 
Mr.    COTTON     The^e    arc    new    pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  page  ill  am 
making  inquiry  to  find  out  what  the  bill 
is  supposed  to  do  Does  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  us  contain  the  authorL;ation.> 
for  the  Teachers  Corps  which  on  page 
11  are  shown  to  be  S33  million  for  1963. 


$46  million  for  1969.  and  $56  million  for 
1970'' 

Mr.  MORSE   The  answer  is   "Yes  ' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  On  page  11  the  ma- 
terial in  the  columns  shows  authoriza- 
tions for  1969  and  1970  That  means  that 
the  authorization  would  begin  on  July 
1,  1968  Why  are  we  now  passing  legis- 
lation to  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1968.' 

Mr  MORSE  Because  we  have  e.xistins 
fellowships  that  run  up  to  that  tune.  The 
pioyram  continues  Into  that  time 

Mr  LAUSCHE  These  programs  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1968.  tie  Into  e.xisting 
programs,  then  ' 

Mr    MORSE    That  is  right 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  they  will  expire 
at  that  time'' 

Mr  MORSE  Well,  if  we  do  not  au- 
thorize it 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  we  do  not  authorize 
it 

Mr  MOEISE.  Let  me  quickly  answer 
the  Senator  Do  not  forget  that  authori- 
zations are  different  from  appropriations. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes.  I  know  that 

Mr.  MORSE  I  want  the  Record  to 
.show  that 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  other  words,  the  au- 
thorizations for  1969  and  1970  amount- 
ing to  $385  million  for  1969  and  about 
$492  million  for  1970  are  now  practically 
embraced  In  programs  which  are  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Except  for  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Except  for  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  Why  has  this  combination 
been  adopted,  labeled  as  a  new  program? 
Why  has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  MORSE  Because  we  are  trying  to 
put  all  the  fellowships,  and  all  the 
Teachers  Corps  programs — fellowships 
go  into  the  Teachers  Corps,  too,  and  they 
are  somewhat  similar  in  their  objec- 
tive.s — into  one  package 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Tlie  House  program 
does  approve  of  the  Teachers  Corps? 

Mr.  MORSE  Oh.  yes 

Mr  LAUSCHE  And  the  Teachers 
Corps  program  has  been  changed,  re- 
quiring the  local  boards  to  put  up  10 
l^ercenf 

Mr  MORSE  Yes,  it  is  now  90  percent 
Federal  aid  and  10  jx-rcent  local  aid. 
wnich  IS  very  important  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oh.io,  becau.se  I  know 
his  views  on  this  matter,  and  I  have  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  on  the  Hoor  in  other  educa- 
tion bills,  that,  of  course,  a  great  change 
has  taken  place,  which  I  enthusiastically 
support,  .so  that  we  bring  the  adminis- 
tration of  It  down  to  th.e  local  le\el  and 
take  it  away  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr  LAUSCHE  W  len  the  Teachers 
Corps  bill  was  brought  up,  I  oppo.sed  it 
because  I  feared  the  program  of  having 
an  army  of  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  local  i^overnments 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  now  states 
that  this  danger  of  which  I  was  afraid 
has  been  eliminated  by  putting  the  pro- 
gram into  the  hands  of  th.e  local  people 
Mr,  MORSE.  Through  .selection  of 
what  rorpsmen  there  will  be, 

Mr    MILLER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield'' 
Mr,  MORSE,  I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  because  I  understand 
that  the  education  professions  develop, 
meiit  program  is  a  completely  new  pro- 
gram that  will  co.st  over  $700  million  for 
2  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  a  total  of  2  years,  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  a  total  of  2  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Counsel  advises  me  that 

it  IS  about  the  same  authorization  for 

similar  programs  in  1967. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  does  that  program 
cost? 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  a  variety  of  institutes 
and  aids — my  fellowship  bill,  the  exten- 
sion of  it,  and 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  It  is  really  not  a 

new  program.  It  is  a  follow-on  program 

Mr    MORSE,  It  is  a  new  program  in 

that  It  is  in  a  new  format.  It  is  certainly 

broadened  somewhat. 

I  want  to  save  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  Senator  Is  entitled  to  have 
this  example.  When  we  talk  about  educa- 
tion professions  development  programs, 
we  are  going  to  have  an  institute  meet- 
ing, for  example,  for  those  teachers  who 
are  going  to  come  In  to  teach  the  handi- 
capped. We  need  the  summer  institutes 
to  bring  in  those  who  are  experts  in 
handling  the  handicapped  to  show  these 
teachers  how  to  handle  handicapped 
children, 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  teachers  who 
handle  spastlcs  and  the  miraculous  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  In  helping 
spastlcs,  I  hesitate  even  to  talk  about  It. 
for  my  leader  on  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI, 
has  done  a  great  deal  In  the  past  4 
years  on  my  committee  to  widen  our  vi- 
sion and  our  understanding  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  program  we  are  talking  about 
will  provide  for  Institutes  and  training 
programs  to  train  teachers  to  handle 
spastlcs  and  other  handicapped  children. 
That  is  the  kind  of  program  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  MILLER  And  we  do  not  have  any 
such  program  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  now,  not  to  the  de- 
tjree  that  this  program  seeks  to  bring 
about.  We  have  had  pilot  plant  pro- 
gram.s — If  I  may  have  the  attention  of 

the  Senator  from  Vermont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ha.' 
expired. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  hear  my  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator fnnn  Iowa.  We  have  had  so-called 
pilot  plant  programs  to  help  with  the 
handicapped.  We  have  not  had  the 
broader  programs  based  upon  learning 
from  pilot  plant  programs,  so  that  we 
can  .send  the  experts  out  Into  the  local 
.school  districts  In  the  States  and  have 
these  summer  institutes  and  fall  insti- 
tutes bring  in  teachers  who  can  help  the 
handicapped. 

Mr,  MILLER.  This  makes  sense  to  me. 
but  what  caused  my  question  was  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
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which  .sounded  to  me  as  though  we  were 
about  to  enact  a  new  program  which  is 
going  to  cost  $700  million  in  authoriza- 
tions behind  It  for  2  years.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  thought,  was  getting  into 
that  in  his  previous  questioning. 

The  question  I  had  Is  this:  For  all 
practical  purposes  are  we  not  just  legis- 
lating a  program  which  will  be  a  follow- 
on  program  from  what  we  are  doing 
now — granted  that  there  will  be  some 
improvements  in  it? 

Mr,  MORSE.  There  is  a  dlflference  be- 
tween the  continuation  of  a  program  and 
a  follow-on  program.  This  is  a  broad- 
ened program  In  which  we  will  apply 
and  implement  on  a  broader  scale  what 
we  have  already  developed  under  the 
limited  programs  we  have  had  to  date. 
That  will  take  more  money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  How  much  will  we  be  spending  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1968  on  programs 
which  will  either  be  carried  on  or  broad- 
ened under  this  proposal? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Counsel  points  out  to  me 
that  what  the  Senator  Is  talking  about 
IS  appropriations  rather  than  authoriza- 
tions We  are  talking  about  authoriza- 
tions with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  will  the  au- 
thorization be  for  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr  MORSE.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  million  dollars  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So,  they  will  be  follow- 
ing on  In  fiscal  1969  by.  roughly,  another 
S350  million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Half  of  $775  million. 

Mr  MILLER,  Yes,  So,  we  are  getting 
into  a  new  program.  In  a  way,  but  It  is 
not  added  onto  another  $350  million 
program:  is  that  my  correct  under- 
.standing? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  tries  not  to  be  a 
wastrel  in  these  matters.  That  is  why 
we  are  conducting  this  surveillance  pro- 
gram, making  the  Department  show  us 
what  It  is  doing  with  the  money  we  have 
appropriated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
t.he  Senator's  responses.  It  has  clarified 
in  my  mind  where  the  program  fits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  question:  Why  are  we  now  adopt- 
ing an  authorization  which  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  January  1.  1968.  for 
the  1969  year?  What  Is  the  reason  for 
the  ha.':te^  Why  are  we  hurrying? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  of  what  the  wit- 
nesses have  testified  and  the  school 
people  have  told  us.  that  they  need  it 
>o  that  they  can  plan  the  programs.  We 
cannot,  one  day.  adopt  a  program  and 
f  xpect  them  to  put  It  Into  operation  on 
the  next  day.  They  must  have  some  lead- 
time  Tiiey  want  t.i  have  the  necessary 
leadtime  so  that  the  school  people  can 
plan.  Tiiey  have  to  take  it  before  the 
schoci  ...lids,  to  the  extent  that  the 
State  i.tpaitments  of  education  must 
appro',  e.  We  do  not  do  that  overnight. 
It  taki.^  \veeks  and  weeks  to  get  the 
Plannin^'  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregor.  will  yield,  one  of  the  real  reasons 
for  th.3  is  that  we  have  had  so  many 
bad  expe'iences  in  the  Appropriations 
Conimlttee  so  that  if  this  is  authorized 
now,  tn-ard  the  end  of  this  session,  the 


budget  hearings  start  for  the  1969  budg- 
et, beginning  in  September. 

They  will  want  to  be  ready  with  their 
plans  although  the  money  will  not  be 
coming  in  imtil  that  time.  If  we  wait 
until  next  June,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  to  pass  a  supple- 
mental bill.  This  is  just  good  planning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington speaks  out  of  much  experience  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  26  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. I  promise  I  will  not  take  more  than 
that. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  Involved 
at  the  moment  in  trsdng  to  discuss  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
relative  merits  of  the  bUl  itself.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  passing  a  bill 
which  is  a  Teachers  Corps  bill.  It  is  being 
ransomed  by  the  other  program  which 
is  going  to  cost  $775  million,  which  does 
not  go  into  operation  for  1  year.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  letting  the  school  dis- 
aster program  expire. 

What  are  we  doing  as  Senators  when 
we  say  we  are  acting  on  this  program, 
which  does  not  go  into  effect  for  1  year, 
and  when  we  are  doing  nothing  for  In- 
dian school  programs  or  a  program  which 
will  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  natural 
disaster? 

I  offered  a  previous  amendment,  which 
was  rejected,  which  provided  that  those 
teaching  in  Defense  schools  overseas 
would  be  entitled  to  certain  aid.  Simi- 
larly as  to  Indian  schools.  The  majority 
of  the  Senate  said  "No." 

Do  Senators  realize  what  that  means? 
It  means  that  in  making  up  the  budget, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions, no  longer  will  these  people  be  able 
to  plan  in  advance  on  what  money  they 
may  receive  under  a  future  bill.  The  cur- 
rent programs  expire  Friday.  They  will 
not  get  the  benefit  of  that  money  until 
we  pass  another  law,  which  may  be  too 
late  because  they  will  have  made  their 
plans. 

We  may  be  able  to  get  away  with  not 
providing  for  schools  for  Indians  for  De- 
fense schools  overseas,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  say  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  this  is  what  we  should  do 
with  reference  to  the  school  disaster 
program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

May  I  say  that  all  the  provisions  the 
Senator  points  out  will  be  in  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary school  bill  that  we 
will  be  voting  after  the  July  4  recess, 
long  before  we  meet  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether  or  not,  with  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  when  it  comes  to  be 
added  it  will  be  made  retroactive  to  take 
care  of  any  gaps? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  will  be  retroactive 
to  the  fiscal  year;  yes. 


Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  there  will  be  no 
gap? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr,  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1,  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[No,  177  Leg,] 

YEAS— 25 

Ailott 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Baker 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Brool:e 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Percy 

Curtis 

Holland 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Holllngs 

Williams,  Del 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Yoving,  N.  Dak 

Domlnick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Eastland 

Lausche 
NAYS— 56 

Ai'/^en 

Hatneld 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mu.'^kie 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bavh 

HlU 

Pa.store 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va, 

Magnuson 

Rlblcofl 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Carmon 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Case 

McCIellan 

Spong 

Church 

McGee 

Stennls 

Clark 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

TaJmadge 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monror.ey 
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B«nnett 

Carlsoa 

Fong 

Oruening 

Harris 

Hartke 

Inouye 
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NOT  VOTING— 19 

Javits  Russeil 

Jordan.  N  C  Smathers 

Kennedy.  N  Y  Thurmond 

Montoy:\  Tower 

Mortoa  WillUtras.  N.J. 
M.,.s« 
M;.rphy 


So  Mr.  DoMiNicKS  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  It  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  imderstandms,'  that  the  Senators 
managing  this  bill  do  not  desire  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  should  like  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  that  fact,  because  a 
number  of  Senators  from  the  Midwest 
and  the  agricultural  area  have  a  very 
Important  engagement,  affecting  the 
economy  of  their  region.  If  the  leader- 
ship could  have  the  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  roUcall  vote,  we  would  like 
to  let  those  Senators  go  to  the  White 
House  lo  discuss  that  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  roUcall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  a  rollcall.  but  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  I  am  against  the  bill, 
both  the  Teachers  Corps  and  the  new 
expensive  program  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  very  appropriately 
says,  Is  ransoming  the  Teachers  Corps 
program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  that  assurance.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senators  from  the  dairy  States  get 
on  their  horses,  but  that  they  be  on  call 
In  case  anything  unforeseen  happens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  I  support  thi.s  bill, 
and  that  I  am  recorded  in  the  afflnnative 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  President,  takln? 
the  floor  only  for  a  few  minutes  to  make 
some  legislative  history  with  respect  to 
subparagraph  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  much 
time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair '  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  ask  for  recognition 
only  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  purpose  of  makin-,'  some  his- 
tory concerning  the  meaning  and  legis- 
lative Intent  with  respect  to  subpara- 
graph 7  of  section  513  of  the  bill.  Con- 
tained In  that  section  is  the  language 
"for  the  purpose  of  carr>'ing  out  this 
subpart,  the  commissioner" — who  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Education — "is  author- 
ized to  accept  and  employ,  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subpart, 
I  a)  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
a  particular  statute,  and  accept  and  em- 
ploy any  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 


received    by    gift,    devise,    bequest,    or 
otherwise  " 

I  had  considered  the  advisability  of 
offering  an  amendment  to  require  the 
Commissioner  of  Ekiucation.  at  regular 
intervals,  to  report  to  Con«re.ss.  or  per- 
haps to  the  committees.  ^;il'ts  of  money 
or  property  which  he  did,  in  fact,  accept 
and  utilize  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  if  any  funds 
other  than  appropriated  funds  are 
utilized  to  implement  a  program  which 
Congress  authorized. 

However,  after  discussing  this  matter 
in  tlie  committee  with  tiie  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  our  uiader-statidint;  that 
imder  existini;  laws,  and  particularly 
with  assurance  of  a  representative  of  llie 
Office  of  Education,  that  this  informa- 
tion would  be  readily  available  upon  re- 
quest— and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon if  that  IS  not  his  understanding  and 
Interpretation  of  the  liitent  of  the  Sen- 
ate member.s  of  tt^.e  committee 

Mr.  MORSE  I  appreciate  the  Senator'.s 
raising  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Pre.sirient,  be- 
cause I  am  happy  to  join  with  lum  m 
makini,'  this  legislative  history. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  committee  on 
the  Senate  side  and  the  committee  on 
the  House  side  ought  to  know,  annually, 
what  money  was  voluntarily  donated  to 
tliLs  program,  what  money,  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, was  received  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwi.^e,  or  what  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  act.  were 
donated. 

We  di.scussed  this  in  committee.  We 
called  in  Dr.  Halperin,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

We  explaintxl  to  Dr.  Halperin  what  wc 
thought  we  ought  to  have  We  a-ked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  reason  at  all  why  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  not  have  a  report  that  would 
become  a  public  report  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Com.iiittce  on  Labor 
and  Education  on  the  House  side 

He  said  that  he  knew  of  no  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  done.  He  wa.-  sure 
that  we  would  set  their  cooperation. 

I  now  say  that  tomorrow  there  will  go 
to  the  Secretan.'  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  letter  from  my  committee 
in  behalf  of  a  unanimous  committee.  In 
which  letter  we  will  request  of  him  that 
he  reply  to  that  memorandum  and  give 
us  a.-surance  that  such  a  rejxirt  will  be 
made  each  year  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

I,  of  course,  am  in  no  position,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to 
speak  for  the  Hou.se  committee  How- 
ever. I  shall  .say  in  that  letter  that  we 
feel  it  ought  to  go  to  both  committees, 
and  that  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  f;et  in  touch  with  Representative 
Perkins,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  and  advi.se  the  Repre- 
sentative that  he  would  be  willing  also 
to  give  the  same  information  to  the 
House  committee. 

I  shall  try  to  get  hold  of  Representa- 


tive Perkins  in  advance  of  writing  the 
letter  and  tell  him  of  the  letter  I  am 
sending,  and  tell  him  that  he  will  prob- 
ably get  such  assurance  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  is  the  legislative  history. 

In  my  judgment.  I  think  we  know,  with 
that  request  coming  from  the  commit- 
tee and  the  assurance  given  to  us  by  Dr. 
Halperin,  adviser  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — who, 
of  cour.se,  does  not  speak  for  the  Secre- 
tary, but  who  obviously  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Secretar>'  or  he  would  not 
be  sent  up  to  advise  with  us — that  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  such 
information  will  be  .supplied  to  the  two 
committees  once  a  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  contribution.  I  told  him  yesterday 
that  I  completely  agree  with  him.  I 
thought  that  we  ought  to  handle  it  in 
this  way  rather  than  bv  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  the  substance  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  up  to  this  time  except  in  my 
opening  remarks  when  few  Senators  were 
present. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
now,  not  by  way  of  trying  to  appear  to 
create  more  of  a  disturbance,  but  just 
for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  some  of 
the  problems  that  I  foresee.  Under  the 
Teachers  Corps,  as  amended  by  the 
Hou.se,  and  as  we  are  about  to  pass  it  in 
the  Senate  today,  there  is  a  provision 
that  undergraduates  who  are  juniors  and 
seniors  in  college  can  become,  without 
even  having  a  degree,  teacher  interns. 
They  can  go  into  any  district  in  the 
United  States  where  they  are  asked  to  go, 
and  they  will  receive  tiie  .same  salary  as 
the  lowest  paid  certificated  teacher  in 
that  district  or  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per 
dependent,  whichever  is  less. 

I  would  suspect  that  this  will  cause  all 
kinds  of  problems  becau.se  it  means  tliat 
an  undergraduate  who  does  not  even 
have  a  degree  of  any  kind  will  get  the 
same  pay  in  that  particular  area  as  the 
person  who  has  a  degree  and  who  has 
received  a  certificate  under  whatever  the 
teacher  requirements  are  in  the  partic- 
ular State. 

I  would  say  that  is  one  problem. 

The  second  problem  that  I  can  foresee 
at  this  time  Is  that  local  school  districts, 
being  pressured  for  funds  as  they  are  all 
over  the  country,  are  going  to  look  at  this 
as  a  bonanza  by  which  they  can  get  more 
teaching  people  without  having  to  pres- 
sure their  own  local  area  to  get  more 
money  to  support  them,  because  the  so- 
called  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
pay  for  the  additional  help  through  the 
Teachers  Corps.  However,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "Federal"  funds. 

It  will  be  one  more  myth  on  top  of  the 
other  myths  that  we  have  concerning 
Federal  funds.  We  are  still  going  to  have 
to  pay  taxes,  and  we  will  still  have  to  pay 
for  It  in  that  area.  Nevertheless,  local 
responsib.lity  Is  bound  to  go  down  as  this 
practice  becomes  more  and  more  prev- 
alent In  each  of  the  school  districts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supported  the  various  amendments 
offered  by  the  jmiior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  My  position  coincides  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  any  more  fight 
than  we  have  at  this  particular  time. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  defaulted  on 
Its  obligations  under  the  pending  bill 
because  we  have  taken  up  programs  that 
are  not  now  necessary.  We  have  forced 
them  through  the  Senate  in  the  guise 
that  they  are  necessary.  We  have  left 
undone  the  programs  which  we  should 
have  taken  up,  programs  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  my  colleague.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  seen  this 
exact  situation  rise  in  the  Senate  in  the 
some  13  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member. 

It  is  a  situation  in  which  the  House 
has  delayed  action  and  the  Senate  has 
been  left  in  the  position  of  taking  a  lot 
of  things  that  we  did  not  want  to  take 
in  order  to  get  what  we  did  want. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  who  is 
now  on  the  floor,  stand  on  the  floor  time 
after  time  and  argue  on  the  other  side 
of  the  position  that  he  has  argued  to- 
day, saying:  "I  will  not  bend  to  the  other 
body.  It  Is  for  us  to  assume  our  respon- 
sibility to  legislate." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  love  to  hear  his  ora- 
tory when  he  gets  in  that  mood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  differ- 
ence is  that  on  those  occasions  they  were 
not  cooperating.  They  are  cooperating 
this  time,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
make  that  much  difference. 

My  colleague  is  exactly  right  in  the 
position  he  has  assumed  in  this  matter 
In  arguing  against  being  loaded  down 
With  a  $775  million  program,  part  of 
which  we  may  or  may  not  want,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  the  brevity 
of  the  hearings,  the  lateness  of  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearings,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  have  not  been  printed  at  all.  All 
we  have  is  the  report  and  even  it  was 
printed  incorrectly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  1  have  only  seen  the 
report. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  is  well 
pointed  out  in  his  Individual  views. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  He  has 
rendered  a  fine  service. 

I  hope  that  we  get  a  little  consistency 
from  some  of  these  people  who  talk  so 
greatly  about  asserting  the  Senate's  posl- 
'  "n  of  independence  and  the  Senate's 
^Jllgation  to  legislate  on  Its  side,  and 
that  they  recall  these  things  when  these 
circumstances  roll  around  again. 


I  commend  my  colleague. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  ot  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague. 

I  think  these  matters  are  important  or 
I  would  not  have  taken  up  the  time  of 
the  Senate. 
I  do  want  to  forecast  one  more  thing. 
We  will  have  to  reevaluate  the  NDEA 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  of  which  my  very 
distinguished  senior  colleague  was  a  co- 
author. We  will  have  to  evaluate  the 
NDEA  because  we  are  taking  two  titles 
out  of  the  middle  of  it  and  putting  them 
into  new  programs.  We  do  not  know  what 
effect  they  will  have  on  the  overall  im- 
pact of  the  NDEA. 

We  have  another  problem.  I  would 
say  with  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  he  is  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant and  difficult  spot,  as  we  know. 
He  has  tried  to  handle  it  as  best  he  could 
In  order  to  get  some  legislation  passed. 

I  think  in  the  Interest  of  doing  this, 
we  may  have  been  looking  at  the  trees 
instead  of  the  forest,  and  I  would  very 
much  more  like  to  see  us  take  a  year,  if 
need  be,  and  review  all  of  the  education 
programs  to  see  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  the  advisory  committees,  to  see 
how  they  overlap,  to  see  what  we  can  do 
about  the  bureau  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion which  Is  so  badly  needed  for  the 
handicapped  children,  and  to  see  why 
the  Headstart  program  is  not  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  instead  of  the  poverty 
program  so  that  the  program  will  be 
available  to  everybody. 

This  is  not  done  in  an  effort  to  kill 
the  Headstart  program.  It  is  done  in  an 
effort  to  be  able  to  use  the  program,  ex- 
pand them,  and  coordinate  them  with 
our  public  school  system. 

We  should  take  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  study  these  programs  and  concen- 
trate on  them. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  will  pass  to- 
day will  do  nothing  more  than  simply 
add  one  more  factor  of  confusion  to  the 
many  factors  of  confusion  that  we  al- 
ready have  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
So,  the  bill  (H.R.  10943)  was  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
350,  S.  2028,  be  Indefinitely  postponed, 
because  the  Senate  has  passed  the  House 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  Just  witnessed  another  out- 
standing accomplishment  obtained  with 
the  deep  wisdom  and  articulate  advocacy 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  His  appreciation  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  Nation's  educational 
institutions  is  unexcelled  in  this  body. 
That  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
his  handling  of  this  measure  which  con- 


cerns the  already  proven  Teachers  Corps. 
The  Senate  is  grateful  once  again  to 
Senator  Morse  for  applying  his  broad 
knowledge  and  immense  legislative  skill 
to  assuring  the  success  of  such  a  vital 
proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  similarly  to  be  commended 
for  offering  his  strong  support.  As  always 
his  keen  understanding  and  persuasive 
views  played  a  vital  role  in  the  over- 
whelming acceptance  of  this  measure. 

Noteworthy  during  the  consideration 
of  the  proposal  was  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion exhibited  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK].  His  selfless  ap- 
proach— so  characteristic — enabled  effi- 
cient and  swift  Senate  action. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  offering 
their  strong  views  were  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] . 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  obtained  with  orderly  and 
efficient  action. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  meet  tomorrow  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  but  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  be 
allowed  to  meet  only  until  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HRUSKA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  who 
has  been  given  the  first  half  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  be  recognized  for  the  next 
half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    TO    SIGN    BILLS    AND 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  this  evening, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HISTORY  WILL  JUDGE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  AS  THE  PEACE-SEEKER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldenl^- 
When  the  full  history  of  this  period  Is  re- 
vealed, Americans  wlU  And  out  that  F>resldent 
Johnson   took  further   steps   to  seek  peace 
than  anyone  had  taken  before. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  distin- 
guished American — George  A.  Wells,  na- 
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tional  senior  vice  commander  of  ihe  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

In  a  newsp>aper  interview  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald,  Mr  Wells  de- 
clared: 

I  believe  (the  President!  Is  doing  every- 
thing poaalble  to  get  peace 

Mr.  Wells  speaks  as  an  American  who 
knows  firsthand  the  agonies  of  war  and 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain 
peace.  I  believe  his  feelings  about  what 
President  Johnson  is  trying  to  do  In  the 
Vietnam  situation  are  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  Americans 

I  commend  Mr.  Wells  for  his  state- 
ment. And  I  agree  with  him  that  historj* 
will  prove  Just  how  hard  our  President 
has  worked  to  find  an  honorable  and 
peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  carrying 
Mr.  Wells'  comments 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Johnson's   Pea(  e:    Efforts    Prmsed    bv    D.W 

OFrict.\L 

(By    William    Barcllfti 

When  the  full  history  of  this  period  Is 
revealed.  Americans  will  find  out;  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  further  steps  to  seek 
peace  than  anyone  had  taken  before.  Oeorge 
A.  Wella,  Disabled  American  Veterans  na- 
tional senior  vice  commander,  said  yesterday 

Mr.  Wells,  also  public  relations  co-ordlna- 
tor  for  the  Mtissachusetts  Department  of 
Conxmerce  and  Development,  is  In  Birming- 
ham for  the  annual  Alabama  D.A.V,  con- 
vention. 

"Critics  deride  Johnson  as  little  more  than 
a  politician,"  he  said  I  believe  he  Is  doing 
everything   possible   to   get   peace" 

In  an  Interview  Wells  examined  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
actions  of  many  public  figures 

"Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  been  there  In 

.the  first  place."  he  said.  "If  you  could  turn 

■  history  back  and  vote  on  it.  the  vote  would 

'probably  be  we  shouldn't  have  entered    But 

you  can't  turn   history   back  " 

VJi.  Secretary-General  U  Thant.  who  has 
been  asked  by  the  US  to  help  get  talks 
started,  "has  made  no  serious  effort."  Welis 
said,  adding: 

"Being  an  Asian  he  should  h.^ve  a  .  dip- 
lomatic i  pipeline  Into  North  Vietnam"  and 
Peking 

While  Wells  said  he  supported  the  John- 
son Administration's  actions  :n  Vietnam,  he 
added.  "If  It  is  to  continue  indefinitely  it 
may  be  necessary  to  call  it  exactly  what  it 
Is — a  war." 

Questioned  abrnit.  anti-.\merlcan  -ittitudes 
In  foreign  countries.  Wells  mentioned  the 
Incident  when  Vne  President  Humphrey  was 
splattered  with  eggs  in  Europe 

"When  Humphrey  was  egged  that  was  bad 
enough.  But  it's  worse  when  you  realize  we 
bought  the  hen  for  them  to  throw  the 
eggs.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  there's  a  Europe 
to  go   to   Is    because   of    America. 

"We'll  get  the  same  treatment  In  Japan 
eventually,"  he  said.  "We're  like  the  rich 
uncle — nobody  Ukes  us  until  they  need  us" 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  corisideration  of  S    1862 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative   Clerk.   A 


bill  .S.  1862'  to  amend  the  authonzms 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi-um  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  6.  after  line  13.  to  insert: 

(4i  The  AdxniiilstraUon  may  extend  any 
of  the  time  limits  established  in  paragraph 
I  2)  for  the  benefit  of  a  comfxiny  which  (A) 
Is  op»eraUng  In  compliance  wrJi  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 
(Bi  afflrms  Its  Intention  to  reach  the  levels 
of  private  c«i[>ltal  specified  In  this  subsection, 
and  iC)  submits  a  feasible  plan  to  the  Ad- 
ministration to  achieve  these  levels  within 
a  rea.sonable  period  of  time 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  strike 
out  "'4i"  and  in.sert  "'5>":  on  page  8, 
line  22,  after  the  word  "of",  to  insert 
"$1,000,000";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "$2.500,000" :  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "has"  to  strike  out  "an  in\estment" 
and  Insert  "Investments  or  legally  bind- 
ing commitments";  on  page  9,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "invested",  to  insert  "or 
committed";  in  line  2,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  in.sert  "$2,000,000";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3.  to  .strike  out  "$5,000,- 
000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  insert 
■$1,000,000":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  '"$2,500,000";  on  page  10,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "company : ".  to  strike  out : 

Pruiidi'd,  hoicver.  That  with  respect  to 
obligations  or  securities  acquired  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Invest- 
ment Act  .Amendments  of  1967  and  with 
respect  to  legally  binding  commitments  Is- 
sued prior  to  such  date,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  h-s  m  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date  shall  continue  to  apply" 

.^nd  insert: 

Proiided.  however.  That,  fo.'-  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  combined  paid-in  capita! 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  any  company  licensed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nes.1  Investment  .\ct  Amendments  of  1967 
shall  consist  of  '  h)  the  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  of  such  company  and  iBi 
the  following  portions  of  the  funds  out- 
standing from  the  .Administration  through 
the  Issuince  of  subordinated  deberitjres  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  Amendmenui  of  1967.  or  on 
January  1  of  each  of  the  following  calendar 
years,  whli-hevrr  Is  le.ss  ili  100  percent,  dur- 
ing 1968:  III  75  percent,  during  1969:  (llli 
,iO  percent,  during  1970,  ilvi  25  f>ercent.  dur- 
ing 1971.  and  ivi  zero,  during  1972  and 
thereafter:  and  Provided  furthpr,  hourver 
That,  with  respect  to  obligations  or  secu- 
rities acquired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  .Act  Amend- 
.ments  of  1967  and  with  respect  to  legally 
binding  commitments  issued  prior  to  such 
date,  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
d.ite  shall  continue  to  apply  '" 

On  page  11,  after  line  21,  to  in.sert  a 
new  section,  as  follows 

Sec  208  Section  307  of  the  Small  Busi- 
nes.s  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"idi  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  il2  use  371cl  Is  amended  by  adding 
,it  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
The  foregoing  limitations  shall  not  app!y 
to  lo.ms  mnde  by  a  member  bank  to  nn  af- 


nii  lied  .sm.ill  business  Investment  company 
licensed  under  the  Small  Business  Inveet- 
nient  Act  of  1958.  except  that  In  no  event 
shall  any  such  bank  m.ike  loans  t<-j  such  af- 
filiated small  business  Investment  company 
in  an  amount  aggregating  more  than  5  per- 
cent of   Its  capital   and  surplus.'  " 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9.  to  change  the  section  nimiber  from 
"208"'  to  "209";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"209"  to  "210";  and,  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "enactment",  to  change  the 
period  to  a  comma  and  insert  "except 
that,  with  respect  to  section  206.  it  shall 
be  Januarj'  1,  1968  ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  If  enaofecl  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  tn  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I 

Sec     101     This   title   may    be   cilt-d    ,is   the 
Small   Business  Act  .Amendments  of   1967' 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (4i  of  section  4ici  cf 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  - 

(11  by  striking  out  ""$1,400,000,000'  and 
in-sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "81,900,000.000  '; 

i2i  by  striking  out  '$400,000,000'  .md  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000": 

.3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,0:30":  .ind 

(4i  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  .md  in- 
serting in   lieu  thereof  '"$200,000,000" 

Sec  103  Paragraph  i4i  of  section  7(ai  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  a  :o;in 
marip  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  {acui- 
ties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years"  and 
lnf.ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "  e.xcept  that  mci\ 
portion  of  a  loan  miide  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  facilities  may  have  a  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  " 

Sec  104  The  subsection  added  to  section 
7  tif  the  Small  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-769).  .ind 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (e).  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection   (fi. 

Sec  105  Subparagraph  iBi  of  paragraph 
ill  of  section  8(b»  of  the  Small  Business 
.Act   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  I  B I  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (.A»  '11 
to  allow  such  an  Individual  or  group  such 
use  of  the  .Administration's  office  facilities 
aiKl  related  materials  und  services  a.<i  the  .Ad- 
nilnistratl^m  deems  appropriate;  and  111 
to  pay  the  transportation  e.xpenses  and  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  accordance  with  section 
5703  of  title  5,  LTnited  .States  Code,  to  such 
an  individual  or  group  of  persons  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administration  in  pro\  uiing 
gratuitous  services  to  small  buslne-smen  m 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  subparapraph 
.A  I  or  In  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Administration:"' 

Sec  106  Paragraph  (131  of  section  8'bl 
of  the  Small  Business  .Act  Is  amended  to 
re;id  as  follows 

"il3)  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
.ind  committees  as  may  be  necess-iry  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Buslnes£  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees 
from  time  to  time,  to  reimburse  the  mem- 
bers of  such  boards  and  committees  m 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
I'nlted  States  C<xle,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  In  attending  the  meetings 
of  such  boards  and  committees:  and  to  rent 
temporarily,  within  the  District  of  Columhl,i 
or  el.'ewhere.  such  hotel  or  other  accommo- 
d.itions  as  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  con- 
duct of  such  meetings:  iind" 

Sec  107  Section  a.bi  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nes.-;  Act  Is  amended  — 

ill  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  cf 
p,Tr.':graph  i  13  i . 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14).  by  Inserting  ";  and"  In 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15>  to  disseminate,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  data  and  Information, 
m  such  form  as  It  shall  deem  appropriate, 
10  public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  general  public." 

Sec  108.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opp)ortunity  Act  of 
1964  by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-794 ) ,  and  designated  thereby  as  subsec- 
tion  (bi.  is  redesignated  as  subsection   (c). 

TFTLE    u 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
10  read  as  follows : 

'■ial(l)  Each  company  which  receives  a 
license  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  ( hereafter  referred  to  In  this  subsection 
as  the  effective  date  I  shall,  unless  prior  to 
such  date  the  company  had  applied  for  the 
license  and  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cation had  received  from  the  Administration 
a  "Notice  To  Proceed,"  have  a  combined  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  $1,000,000, 

"(21  Each  company  which  receives  a  license 
or  a  "Notice  To  Proceed'  before  the  effective 
date  shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3i,  comply  with  each  of  the  following  mini- 
mum standards  of  paid-in  capital  and  paid- 
in  surplus: 

"lAi  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  is  less  than  $300,000  shall  have  a  com- 
bined paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
at  least  $300,000  by  February  28,  1969;  of  at 
least  $500,000  by  February  28.  1971;  and  of 
at  least  $1,000,000  by  February  28.  1975; 

"(B)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  Is  at  least  $300,000.  but  less  than  $500,- 
000.  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  at  least  $500,000  by 
February  28.  1971;  and  of  at  least  $1,000,000 
bv  February  28,  1975: 

"(C)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  is  at  least  $500,000,  but  less  than  $1.- 
000,000,  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  at  least  $1,000,000  by 
February  28,  1971. 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  by  regula- 
tion (Ai  exempt  any  group  or  category  of 
companies  from  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2 1,  and  iBi  extend  any  of  the  time 
limits  established  in  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  companies  affected  by  the 
limit  or  any  group  or  category  of  such  com- 
panies. The  Administration  shall  exercise  its 
powers  under  this  paragraph  whenever  It  de- 
termines that  such  exemption  or  extension  of 
time  (A)  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  reference  to 
any  geographic  area  or  locality  of  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  Is  appropriate  for  certain  types 
of  companies  by  reason  of  their  adequate 
profltabllity.  financial  soundness  and  assist- 
ance provided  to  small  business  concerns. 

■  (4)  The  Administration  may  extend  any 
of  the  time  limits  established  in  paragraph 
i2i  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  which  (A) 
IS  operating  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  (B) 
afflrms  its  intention  to  reach  the  levels  of 
private  capital  specified  in  this  subsection, 
and  (Ci  submits  a  feasible  plan  to  the  Ad- 
ministration to  achieve  these  levels  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(5)  Any  company  which  falls  to  comply 
»'lth  any  of  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  applicable  to  It 
shall  be  deemed  in  violation  of  this  Act." 


(b)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5),  by  inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  minimum  capital  standards  es- 
tablished by  section  302(a) ". 

Sec.  203.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5  percent". 

Sec.  204.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  Investment  compa- 
nies the  Administration  Is  authorized  (but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  not  available  to  the  company  Involved 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms)  to 
purchase,  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  Institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate basis,  the  debentures  of  any  such 
company.  Debentures  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  debenture  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  companies.  Such  debentures 
may  be  issued  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  years  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities on  such  debentures,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  (2) 
such  additional  charge.  If  any,  toward  cov- 
ering other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purposes.  The  debentures  shall  also 
contain  such  other  terms  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  fix,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  debentures  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
a  company  which  does  not  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  exceed  200  percent  of  the  com- 
bined paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
such  company.  In  no  event  shall  the  deben- 
tures of  any  such  company  purchased  and 
outstanding  under  this  paragraph  exceed 
$7,500,000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  and  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  a  company  which  (A)  has 
a  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  $1,000,000  or  mors  and  (B)  has  in- 
vestments or  legally  binding  commitments  of 
65  percent  or  more  of  Its  total  funds  avail- 
able for  Investment  In  small  business  con- 
cerns Invested  or  committed  in  equity  capi- 
tal as  defined  in  section  304(a)(2)  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  plus  300 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  company's 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  which 
exceeds  $1,000,000.  In  no  event  shall  the 
debentures  of  any  such  company  purchased 
and  outstanding  under  this  paragraph  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  Such  additional  purchases 
which  the  Administration  makes  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  conditions  to  insure 
appropriate  maintenance  by  the  company 
recel'Ving  such  assistance  of  the  described 
ratio  during  the  period  in  which  debentures 
under  this  paragraph  are  outstanding. 

"(3)  Outstanding  amounts  of  financial 
assistance  provided  to  a  company  by  the  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  amount  of  debentures  which  the 
Administration  would  otherwise  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  205.  Section  304  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended — 


( 1 )  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)"  after  "(a)"  in  subsection   (a); 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (2)  in  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  303(b)  (2)  of 
this  Act  the  term  "equity  capital'  shall  In- 
clude such  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
or  other  financing  with  subordination  or 
nonamortizatlon  characteristics,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  determine  to  be  substan- 
tially similar  to  equity  financing." 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (cl;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (c). 

Sec.  206.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations and  sectirities  acquired  and  for  which 
commitments  may  be  Issued  by  any  small 
business  investment  company  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  any  single  enterprise 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  combined 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  such 
company:  Provided,  however,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  combined  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  any  com- 
pany licensed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  shall  consist  of  (A)  the  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  such  company 
and  (B)  the  following  portions  of  the  funds 
outstanding  from  the  Administration 
through  the  issuance  of  subordinated  de- 
bentures as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  or  on  January  1  of  each  of  the  following 
calendar  years,  whichever  is  less:  (i)  100  per- 
cent, during  1968;  (11)  75  percent,  during 
1969;  (ill)  50  percent,  during  1970;  dv)  25 
percent,  during  1971;  and  (v)  zero,  during 
1972  and  thereafter;  and  Provided  further, 
however.  That,  with  respect  to  obligations  or 
securities  acquired  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  and  with  respect  to 
legally  binding  commitments  issued  prior 
to  such  date,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  continue  to  apply." 

Sec.  207.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  '"Unless  waived  by 
the  Administration  for  good  cause,  each 
such  company  shall  be  examined  at  least 
once  each  year." 

Sec.  208.  Section  307  of  the  Small  Business 
Inve.-:tment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Id  I  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"The  foregoing  limitations  shall  not  apply 
to  loans  made  by  a  member  bank  to  an 
affiliated  small  business  investment  company 
licensed  under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  except  that  In  no  event 
shall  any  such  bank  make  loans  to  such  affili- 
ated small  business  Investment  company  In 
an  amount  aggregating  more  than  5  percent 
of  Its  capital  and  surplus.'  '' 

Sec.  209.  ( a  )  The  section  heading  of  section 
302  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "capital 

REQUIREMENTS"; 

(b)  The  description  of  section  302  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Capital  Requirements". 

Sec.  210.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment,  except, 
that,  with  respect  to  section  206,  It  shall  be 
January  1,  1968. 

Mr,  McINTYRE,  Mr,  President,  as  we 
take  up  consideration  of  S.  1862,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  a(n:eed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  this 
bill,  S.  1862,  amends  both  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  This  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
unanimously. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act.  This  title  increases  the 
amount  in  which  SBA  may  have  out- 
standing in  loans  and  commitments  in 
its  various  loan  programs.  The  Small 
Business  Admmistration  assured  our 
committee  that  this  increase  will  enable 
it  to  operate  these  programs  until  June 
30.  1970. 

Under  the  bill,  the  maturity  of  regular 
small  business  loans  would  be  increased 
from  10  years  to  15  years  covering  any 
portion  of  such  loans  used  for  construct- 
ing facilities.  SBA  has  found  that  in 
many  cases  the  installment  payments 
imder  the  existing  10-year  maturities  are 
often  so  large  as  to  create  an  excessive 
drain  on  the  working  capital  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  committee  was  assured  that 
this  new  maturity  will  be  used  on  a  very 
highly  selective  basis. 

The  bill  also  contains  amendments  to 
aid  SBA's  SCORE  program  This  pro- 
gram, the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives, aids  SBA  In  providing  manage- 
ment counseling  to  small  businesses. 
Retired  executives  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices without  charge  However,  in  many 
cases  small  busines.ses  are  located  in 
areas  beyond  commuting  distances.  The 
amendment  would  permit  SBA  to  pay 
the  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  expenses  to  these  people  who  do  such 
a  remarkable  service  to  small  business 

The  bill  also  clarifies  SBA's  ability  to 
establish  advisory  boards  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  both  the  Small  Business  .Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  It  would  also  grant  authority  to 
SBA  to  rent  facilities  which  would  be 
required  for  the  meetings  of  these 
boards.  The  committee  believes  that  SBA 
needs  and  should  be  granted  this  author- 
ity. The  sum  involved  would  be  minimal. 

The  bill  also  grants  discretionary  au- 
thority similar  to  that  held  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  use  the  mails 
to  distribute  information  on  their  pro- 
grams to  people  who  have  not  requested 
it.  The  committee  was  assured  by  the 
Administrator  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration that  this  authority  will  not  be 
used  to  advertise  SBA  but  would  re.stnct 
it  to  programs  such  as  the  displaced 
business  loan  progran;  where  many  serv- 
ices other  than  loans  are  made  available 
to  small  businessmen. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  last  ses- 
sion the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  greatly  strengthened  SBA's  reg- 
ulatory powers  over  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  Public  Law  89-779 
At  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  that 
legislation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  SBA 
would  recommend,  and  the  Congress 
consider,  incentive  legislation  for  SBIC's. 
Many  Senators  believed  that  the  pro- 
gram needed  strengthening  so  that  it 
could  better  perform    the   services  for 


which  it  was  intended.  That  is  to  provide 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loans  to 
small  business. 

The  amendments  contained  in  this  bill 
should  go  a  long  way  in  accomplishing 
this  purpo.se. 

The  bill  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  private  capital  in  an  SBIC 
to  $1  million.  The  present  statutory  mini- 
mum is  $300,000.  of  which  one-half  may 
be  obtained  from  the  SBA  from  the  sale 
to  SB.\  of  the  subordinated  debentures 
of  the  SBIC. 

The  recommended  Increase  in  mini- 
mum capital  requirement  Is  the  result 
of  a  study  made  by  SBA  to  determine  the 
minimum  size  SBIC  needed  to  meet  the 
goals  of  the  act  This  study  indicated 
that  $1  million  In  private  Invested  capital 
Is  required  to  a.ssure  adequate  income, 
to  int^'rest  competent  management,  to 
make  the  company  attractive  to  private 
Investors,  to  allow  diversification  of  in- 
vestments, and  to  enable  an  SBIC  to 
have  reasonable  expectations  of  a  suc- 
cessful long-time  operation. 

Under  the  bill  SBIC's  with  less  than 
$.300,000  In  private  capital  are  required 
to  have  at  least  $300,000  by  February 
28,  1969.  at  least  $500,000  by  February 
28,  1971,  and  at  least  $1,000,000  by  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1975. 

Tho.se  SBIC's  with  more  than  $300,000 
in  private  capital  but  le.ss  than  $500,000 
would  be  required  to  have  at  lea.st  $300.- 
000  by  February  28,  1971.  and  at  least 
$1,000,000  by  February  28,  1975 

It  would  require  those  SBIC's  with 
more  than  $500,000  private  capital  but 
les-s  than  $1,000,000  t-o  have  at  least 
$1,000,000  by  February  28,  1971. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  eroups  or  category 
as  well  as  Individual  SBIC's  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the.^e  minimum  capital 
standards  In  the  time  .set  nut  In  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  bill  tjlves  the 
Small  Bu.-ilness  Administration  Admin- 
istrator authority  to  grant  exemptions 
and  exten.slons  of  time  to  groups  as  well 
as  individual  SBIC's  in  order  to  give 
these  SBIC's  more  time  to  meet  these 
new  requirements 

The  bill  also  increases  the  amount  of 
.subordinated  debentures  which  SB.A  may 
purchase  fr.im  an  SBIC  The  iite.^ent  law 
provides  that  .-iutxirdinated  debentures 
may  be  purchased  from  an  SBIC  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  private  capital  of 
the  SBIC  up  to  $700,000.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  subordinated  debentures  may 
be  purchased  from  an  SBIC  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  200  percent  of  the  private 
cap'.tal  of  the  SBIC  and  in  no  event  shall 
the  amount  purchased  exceed  $7,500,000. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  extra  lever- 
age for  those  SBIC's  which  have  SI  mil- 
lion in  private  capital  and  have  65  per- 
cent or  more  of  Its  available  funds  in 
equity  Investments  on  small  businesses. 
Those  SBIC's  which  qualify  for  this  ex- 
tra leverage  may  sell  debentures  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  plus  300 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  SBIC's 
capital  and  surplus  which  exceeds  $1.- 
000,000.  In  no  event  shall  thi  debentures 
purchased  from  any  such  company  qual- 
ifying for  this  extra  leverage  exceed 
$10,000,000 

This  bill  also  changes  the  method  of 
computing  the  amount  which  an  SBIC 


may  advance  to  any  single  small  business 
concern. 

Present  law  limits  that  amount  to  20 
percent  of  the  SBIC's  statutory  capital. 
Statutory  capital  is  defined  in  the  act 
as  beinpr  the  amount  of  the  SBIC's  pri- 
vate capital  plus  the  amount  outstanding 
from  the  .sale  of  subordinated  debentures 
sold  to  SBA. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  amount  which 
may  be  furnished  to  one  small  business 
concern  to  20  percent  of  the  SBIC's  pri- 
vate capital.  However,  to  soften  the  blow 
to  the  smaller  SBIC  In  the  reduction  of 
Us  Investment  limit,  this  bill  contains  a 
proviso  which  would  reduce  that  part 
of  the  limit  which  is  attributable  to  sub- 
ordinated deventures  held  by  SBA  In  the 
SBIC  by  25  percent  per  year. 

Thus,  while  ultimately  all  SBIC's  u-111 
be  limited  to  20  percent  of  their  private 
capital,  the  smaller  SBIC's  will  be  given 
time  to  adjust  their  lending  patterns  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  amount 
which  a  bank  may  invest  in  the  stock 
of  an  SBIC  from  2  to  5  percent  of  the 
bank's  capital  and  surplus.  Banks  are  an 
Important  source  of  capital  to  SBIC's, 
and  it  is  important  that  banks  partici- 
pate as  much  as  possible  In  supplying 
capital  to  SBIC's. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  go  far  In  providinR 
the  type  and  .structure  of  SBIC's  which 
will  enable  them  to  vastly  Improve  their 
services  to  small  business.  It  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  will  give  us  a  firm  ba.se 
from  which  to  work  on  future  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
.Act  of  1958 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  approve  S.  1862. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill  Is 
oix?n  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
de.^k  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec  210.  The  first  sentence  of  sectior. 
401ia)  of  the  Small  Biuslness  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  'that  are 
(II  eMelble  for  loans  under  section  7ib)i3i 
of  the  .Small  Biislress  Act.  or  i  2  i  eligible  for 
lo.ms  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,'." 

On  page  12,  line  15,  strike  out  "210"  and 
Insert' '211". 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN  Mr  President,  be- 
fore speaking  with  n  spect  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI 
for  his  presentation  of  the  bill  and  his 
handling  of  the  measure  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  He  has  presented 
a  bill  here  which  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  which  meets  with  the  approval 
of  industry  He  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  In  working  cut  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  .lunlor 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy!,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  who.  working  together 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
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New  Hampshire,  has  done  an  excellent 
Job. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  added  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  found  to  be  acceptable.  I  wish  to  point 
out  some  of  the  key  features  which  would 
result  from  the  amendment.  This  Is  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 

The  amendment  would  extend  the  cur- 
rent lease  guarantee  program  to  all  eli- 
gible small  business  concerns.  It  would 
remove  the  limitations  which  were  orig- 
inally included  for  the  pilot  effort.  I 
sponsored  the  original  lease  guarantee 
legislation  in  1965.  The  legislation,  as  en- 
acted, limited  coverage  to  small  business 
concerns  displaced  as  a  result  of  Federal 
action  or  to  disadvantaged  applicants 
qualifying  under  the  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  program. 

SBA  has  made  great  strides  in  getting 
these  pilot  programs  imderway.  'While 
implementing  the  legislation  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  found  a  demand  for 
broader  coverage.  Representatives  of  in- 
surance companies,  lending  institutions, 
and  the  small  business  community  have 
e.xpressed  a  need  for  across-the-board 
eligibility. 

In  accordance  with  the  congressional 
mandate,  SBA  has,  through  the  use  of 
premiums  which  include  lo.ss  reserves 
and  administrative  costs,  devised  a  pro- 
gram which  is  self-sustaining.  By  broad- 
ening the  coverage,  the  number  of  con- 
cerns participating  in  this  program  will 
be  increased,  thereby  spreading  the  risk 
and  reducing  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
premium  which  goes  to  the  loss  reserves 
and  administrative  costs.  The  net  effect 
will  probably  be  a  reduction  in  the  pre- 
mium cost  to  the  small  businessman. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  this  amendment  which  will 
provide  opportunity  for  further  service 
to  the  .'^mall  business  community  and 
will  very  likely  result  In  a  reduction  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  a  program  which  will  pay  its 
ORTi  way. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  his 
kind  words  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
subcommittee  in  considering  S.  1862. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  fair.  The  present  statute 
limits  only  those  small  businesses  which 
are  eligible  for  loans  under  SBA's  dis- 
placed business  loan  program  and  those 
small  businessmen  who  qualify  for  loans 
under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
luty  Act.  This  is.  as  the  Senator  said, 
very  limited  coverage  under  the  present 
statute.  Tills  amendment  would,  as  the 
Senator  suggested,  round  out  the  picture 
In  a  much  better  fashion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  The  program  in  the 
law  today  has  been  operating  for  2  years, 
so  it  has  built  up  some  experience. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
°iy  distinguished  chairman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  208  beginning  on  page  11, 
line  22,  and  substitute  a  new  section  208 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  208.  Section  307  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  loans  to  a  small 
business  Investment  company  licensed  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
where  the  lending  bank  owns  a  majority  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  company".'  " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15  the  committee  requested  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  a 
proposed  amendment  which  would  ex- 
empt from  section  23(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  loans  by  member  banks  to 
aflaiiated  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. Since  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
ported, the  committee  has  now  received 
the  Board's  views  on  the  amendment. 
The  Board  supports  an  increase  in  the 
limits  on  investment  by  member  banks 
in  SBIC's  and  believes  that  an  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  enabling  mem- 
ber banks  more  readily  to  make  loans  to 
their  subsidiary  SBIC's.  However,  the 
Board  suggests  that  the  objective  may  be 
accomplished  with  a  different  amend- 
ment more  in  keeping  with  present  law. 
The  views  of  the  Board  are  thoroughly 
expressed  in  the  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Chairman  Martin.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  Board's  recom- 
mended amendment  from  either  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  the 
industry.  Accordingly,  I  have  sent  the 
suggested  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
recommend  its  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Board  or  Governobs. 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  15.  1967,  requesting 
the  comments  of  the  Board  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  1862,  the  "Small  Business 
Act  Amendments  of  1967."  The  proposed 
amendment  would  exempt  from  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c) 
loans  by  member  banks  to  affiliated  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  considera- 
tions that  support  an  increase  in  the  limits 
on  Investment  by  member  banka  in  shares 
of  small  business  investment  companies  (as 
provided  In  the  bill)  also  warrant  an  amend- 
ment to  section  23A  to  enable  member  banks 
more  readily  to  make  loans  to  their  sub- 
sidiary SBIC's.  In  our  judgment,  however, 
this  objective  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
less  sweeping  amendment  than  that  on  which 
you  asked  for  comment.  We  believe  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  23A,  which  limits 
investments  by  a  member  bank  in  any  one 


affiliate  to  10  per  cent  of  the  bank's  capital 
and  surplus,  and  limits  investments  in  all 
affiliates  to  20  per  cent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus,  should  continue  to  apply  to  invest- 
ments In  affiliated  SBIC's.  Since  these  limits 
apply  both  to  equity  Investments  and  to 
loans,  this  would  mean  that  a  member  bank 
that  invested  5  per  cent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus  in  the  shares  of  a  subsidiary  SBIC 
could  also  make  loans  to  the  SBIC  up  to  an 
additional  5  per  cent.  If  the  stock  investment 
were  smaller  the  loan  limit  would  be  pro- 
portionately larger,  but  always  less  than  10 
per  cent.  The  collateral  requirements  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  23A  should  be 
waived,  but  only  where  the  affiliation  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  SBIC  results  from 
bank  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  SBIC's 
voting  shares.  Accordingly,  we  suggest  that 
the  proposed  amendment  be  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  loans  to  a  small 
business  Investment  company  licensed  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968 
where  the  lending  bank  owns  a  majority  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  company.'  " 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  committee  amendment  which 
it  would  change,  has  already  been  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
studied  by  both  the  majority  side  and 
the  minority  side.  It  is  a  corrective  and 
helpful  amendment,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1862 
An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,400,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,900,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$400,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  In- 
serting  in   lieu    thereof   "$300,000,000";    and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000";  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  facili- 
ties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  such 
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portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  facilities  may  have  a  maturity 
of  fUt««n  years  " 

S«c.  104.  The  subsection  added  to  section  7 
of  tbe  Small  Business  Act  by  the  D.saster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-7691.  and 
deslg:nat«d  thereby  as  subsection  (ei  is  re- 
designated as  subsection   (fi 

SBC.  105.  Subparai?Taph  iBi  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(bi  of  th^  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or 
group  of  persons  cooperatins:  with  It  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  <1)  to  allow  such  an  individual  or  group 
such  use  of  the  Administrations  office  faclll- 
.  ties  and  related  materials  and  services  as  the 
Administration  deems  appropriate:  and  i  u  > 
to  pay  the  transportation  e.xpenses  and  a  p«T 
diem  allowance  in  accordance  with  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  such 
an  Individual  or  group  of  persons  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  at  the  re- 
queat  of  the  Administration  in  providing 
gratuitous  services  to  small  businessmen  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  or  In  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Administration." 

Sk:.  106.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  .\ct  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(13)  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessiiry  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Investmen:  Act  of  1958.  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  committees 
from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  the  mem- 
bers of  such  boards  and  committees  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  travel  and  other  expenses  In- 
curred In  attending  the  meetings  of  such 
boards  and  committees:  and  to  rent  tem- 
porartly,  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  such  hotel  or  other  accommoda- 
tions as  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  such  meetings,   and". 

S«c.  107.  Section  8.bi  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  la  amended  — 

(1»  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
psu'agraph    ( 13  < 

(2)  by  striking  ou-  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  lUi  by  inserting  ":  and"  :n 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new   paragraph 

'■(15)  to  disseminate  without  r«?ard  t<T 
the  provisions  of  secf.on  4154  of  title  39 
United  States  Code  data  and  information  in 
such  form  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate,  to 
public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  general  public  " 

S«c.  108.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-74 1. 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (bi  is 
redesignated  as  subsctlon   (ci 

TTTLX  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  ;l3  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  .\ct  Amend- 
ments of  19€7". 

Sac.  202.  (a)  Section  302(ai  of  the  Sniai: 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1956  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(a)(1)  Each  company  which  receives  .i 
license  after  the  effective  date  of  the  -Small 
Business  Investment  .^ct  .Amendments  of 
1967  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subsection 
as  the  effective  datei  shall,  unless  prior  to 
such  date  the  company  had  applied  for  the 
license  and  In  connection  with  such  appli- 
cation had  received  from  the  Administra- 
tion a  'Notice  To  Proceed'  have  a  combined 
pald-tn  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
tl.OOOOOO. 

"(2)  Each  company  which  receives  a  li- 
cenae  or  a  'Notice  To  Proceed'  before  the  ef- 
fective date  shall,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  comply  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mlrUmum  standards  of  pald-tn  capital 
and   paid-in  surplus 

"(A I    A  company    .vhose  combined  paid-in 


capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  U  less  than  «300.000  shall  have  a  com- 
bined paid-in  caplt.U  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
at  least  »J00.OO0  by  February  28.  1969;  of 
at  least  $500,000  by  February  28  1971;  and  of 
at  least  $1,000,000  by  February  28,   1975; 

"(Bi  A  company  who,se  combined  paid-in 
capital  :ind  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  is  at  least  $300,000,  but  less  than 
JoOO.OOO,  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  .jf  ,it  least  $500  - 
0O(J  by  February  28.  1971.  and  of  at  least 
Sl.uOOOO*:)  by  February  28.   1975; 

■■(C/  A  oompiiny  whjse  con^bmed  paid-in 
capital  and  paJd-ln  surpliu  on  the  eilectlve 
date  Is  at  least  •500,000.  but  less  than 
II. 000, 000.  shall  have  a  cmiblned  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  .surp.us  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  by  Febru.iry  28,   ll*71 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  by  regu- 
lation (Ai  exempt  any  group  or  category 
of  companies  from  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph i2).  and  iBi  extend  any  of  the  time 
limits  established  In  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  companies  a.Tected  by  the 
.imlt  or  any  group  or  category  of  such  com- 
panies The  Administration  shall  exercise 
Its  powers  under  this  paragraph  whenever  it 
determines  that  such  exemption  or  extension 
of  time  lAi  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  reference 
to  any  geographic  area  or  locality  of  the 
United  States,  or  ( B  i  is  appropriate  for  cer- 
tain types  of  companies  by  reason  of  their 
adequate  profitability,  flnancia!  soundness 
and  assistance  provided  to  .small  business 
concerns. 

"(4t  The  Administration  may  extend  any 
of  the  time  limits  established  in  paragraph 
I  2)  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  which  (Ai 
U  operating  in  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
iB)  afRrm-s  its  Intention  to  reach  the  levels 
of  private  capital  specified  In  this  suk>sectlon, 
and  (C)  submits  a  feasible  plan  to  the  Ad- 
ministration to  achieve  these  levels  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time 

"i5i  Any  company  which  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  applicable  to  It  shall 
be  deemed  in  violation  of  this  .\ct." 

(bi  Section  309iai  of  the  Small  Business 
Investmen;  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5  I.  by  Inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(6  I  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  minimum  capital  standards  estab- 
lished  by  section  302(a)". 

Stc  203.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5  percent", 

Src  204.  Section  303 1  b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read   as    follows 

"(bi  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies the  Administration  is  authorized  (but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  not  available  to  the  company  Involved 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms  i  to 
purciiase,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
tiuough  agrpen\enta  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate basis,  the  det>enture8  of  any  such 
company  Det)entures  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  debenture  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  companies  Such  debentures 
may  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  years  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (  1 )  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
on  such  debentures,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 


one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  jrtus  (2)  such 
additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
Its  purpose  The  debentures  shall  also  con- 
tain such  other  terms  as  the  Administration 
may  fix,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  foUowln;; 
restrictions    and    limitations: 

"( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  debentures  pur- 
ch.i.sed  and  outsUndlng  at  any  one  time 
from  a  company  which  does  not  qualify 
under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  not  exceed  200  percent  of 
the  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  such  company.  In  no  event  shall 
the  debentures  of  any  such  company  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  under  this  para- 
graph exceed  $7,500,000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  from  a  company  which  (Ai 
has  a  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  $1,000,000  or  more  and  (B)  has 
Investments  or  legally  binding  commitments 
of  65  percent  or  more  of  iu  total  funds  avail- 
able for  Investment  in  small  business  con- 
cerns Invested  or  committed  in  equity  capital 
as  defined  in  section  304(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  plus  300  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  company's  paid-in 
capiul  and  paid-in  surplus  which  exceeds 
$1,000,000.  In  no  event  shall  the  debentures 
of  any  such  company  purchased  and  out- 
standing under  this  paragraph  exceed  $10- 
000.000.  Such  additional  purchases  which  the 
Administration  makes  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain  conditions  to  insure  appro- 
priate maintenance  by  the  company  recen- 
Ing  such  assistance  of  the  described  ratio 
during  the  period  in  which  debentures  un- 
der this  paragraph  are  outstanding. 

••  (  3  )  Outstanding  amounts  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  a  company  by  the  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  amount  of  debentures  which  the 
Administration  would  othen^'ise  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  205.  Section  304  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  after  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (2)   in  subsection  (a); 

"(21  For  purposes  of  section  303(b)  (2i  of 
this  .Act  the  term  'equity  capiul'  shall  include 
such  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  or  other 
financing  with  subordination  or  nonamor- 
tlzatlon  characteristics,  as  the  Admlnlstn- 
tloa  shall  determine  to  be  subsUntlallv 
similar  to  equity  financing  " 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (O;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (o . 

Sec  206  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations and  securities  acquired  and  for  which 
commitments  may  be  Issued  by  any  small 
business  Investment  company  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  any  single  enterprise 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  combined 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  such 
company  Prorided,  however.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  any  company 
licensed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  shall  consist  of  (A)  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal and  paid-in  surplus  of  such  company  and 
( B 1  the  following  portions  of  the  funds  out- 
standing from  the  Administration  through 
the  issuance  of  subordinated  debentures  as  ol 
the  efTecUve  date  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  1967.  or  on 
January  1  of  each  of  the  following  calendar 
vears.  whichever  is  less:  (1)  100  percent,  dur- 
ing 1968;  (11)  75  percent,  during  1969;  (ill)  S" 
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percent,  during  1970;  (iv)  25  percent,  during 
1971;  and  (v)  zero,  during  1972  and  there- 
after: And  provided  further,  however.  That 
with  respect  to  obligations  or  seciultles  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  and  with  respect  to  legally  binding  com- 
mitments Issued  prior  to  such  date,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  as  in  effect  Imme- 
diately prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply." 

Sec.  207.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
sdding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Unless  waived  by 
the  Administration  for  good  cause,  each  such 
company  shall  be  examined  at  least  once 
each  year." 

Se('  208.  Section  307  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsections:  "(d)  The 
third  paragraph  of  section  23A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'The  provisions  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  loans  to  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  licensed  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  where  the 
lending  bank  owns  a  majority  of  the  voting 
shares  of  such  company."  " 

Sec  209.  (a)  The  section  heading  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•CAPIT.M.    RE(5UWEMENTS": 

ibi  The  description  of  section  302  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
fDllows:  "Capital  requirements". 

Sec  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "that 
are  (1)  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7  (b) 
(3 1  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  or  (2)  eligible 
for  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,". 

Sec.  211.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment,  except 
that  with  respect  to  section  206,  It  shall  be 
Jani!.'.ry  1.  1968. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
asref  d  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10   O'CLOCK 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until    10   o'clock   a.m.   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
O'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  29,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


I 


In  the  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan.  PR1089. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless,  FR1609  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member,  Military  Staff 
Committee,  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  711,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

In  the  Navy 
Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Ralph  L.  Shlfley,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Federal  Martlme  Commlsslonar  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,   1972    (reappointment). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bj 
the  Senate  June  28,  1967: 
District  op  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Catherine  B.  Kelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  10  years. 

Juvenile  Court  of  the  Distfict  of 
Columbia 
John  D.  Fauntleroy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
term  of  10  years. 

District  or  Columbia  Court  of  General 

Sessions 

Alfred  Burka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  associate 

judge    of    the    District    of    Columbia    court 

of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Victor  E. 
Archer,  to  be  medical  director,  and  ending 
John  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  to  be  senior  assistant 
health  services  officer,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June  21, 
1967. 

Department  of  Justice 

Woodrow  W.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  vice  J.  Braxton 
Craven.  Jr.,  elevated. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28,  1967: 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Henry  Baker  Reiley,  Jr.,  Somerset 
Methodist  Church,  Somerset,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Give  Thy  servant  c.n  understanding 
mind  to  govern  Thy  people. — I  Kings  3: 
9a 

Let  us  pray: 

God  of  our  fathers.  Thou  who  art  the 
source  for  all  wisdom  and  imderstanding, 
give  to  us  discerning  minds. 

Many  times  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
understand  thdse  who  differ  with  us,  we 
merely  tolerate  them,  so  we  pray  for  Thy 
guidance  when  impatience  causes  us  to 
be  Intolerant  of  others  and  of  their 
opinions. 


When  temptations  to  revile  others 
come,  help  us  to  put  them  aside  so  that 
we  may  live  in  love  and  charity  with  our 
neighbors. 

Forgive  us  when  we  have  an  unyielding 
contempt  for  those  who  oppose  us,  and 
may  that  forgiveness  be  accompanied  by 
an  understanding  mind  which  will  en- 
able us  to  see  ourselves  in  the  light  of 
Thine  all-pervading  goodness. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles  : 

H,R.  3349.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel. 

H.R.  3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1970,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)    and  related  products. 

H.R.  10867.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4880.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  under 
the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965;  and 

H.R.  5615,  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1969.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  944.  An  act  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  AND  IN- 
SURANCE TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insur- 
ance of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAWNEE    INDIAN    POWWOW    IS 
NATIONAL  ATTRACTION 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  All-Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Fair  at  the  Pawnee  County  Fairgrounds 
In  Pawnee,  Ok!a.,  from  June  29  to  July 
2  in  conjunction  with  the  21st  annual 
Pawnee  Indian  homecoming  and  pow- 
wow. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  one-fourth  degree 
or  more  of  Indian  extraction  to  enter 
the  various  contests  and  exhibits  at  the 
fair. 

Also  located  in  Pawnee  is  the  Pawnee 
Bill  Museum  and  Stau-  Park,  whicn  is 
one  of  Oklahoma's  fastest  growing  tour- 
ist attractions.  Besides  the  stately  Paw- 
nee Bill  Museum  and  its  park,  a  wild- 
life reserve  with  buffalo  and  rare  Iohl;- 
horns  Is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Pawnee  Indian  homecoming  and 
powwow  Is  the  world's  largest  free  pow- 
wow and  over  25  tribes  participate  In  an- 
cient tribal  ceremonies  and  dances.  Over 
300  costumed  dancers  perform  each  eve- 
ning of  the  powwow,  and  it  is  often 
billed  as  "America's  most  colorful  out- 
door spectacle." 

Pawnee  is  located  in  north  central 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Lake  Pawnee  rec- 
reation area  contains  the  largest  .swim- 
ming pool  In  the  area  with  a  fine  .sand 
beach  and  fishintr,  boating,  and  picnic 
facilities  are  available  to  visitors  at  the 
recreation  area. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  may  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOM^^TTEE 
NO.  2  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowlns  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No   158] 

Anderson, 

Hansen.  Wash. 

OHara  Mich. 

Tenn. 

Hebert 

O  Neii;,  Mass. 

Ashbrijolc 

Jones.  N  C 

Ottinijer 

.\shley 

Kar.sten 

Roberts 

Berry 

Kastenmeler 

Roor.ey,  N  Y 

Bow 

K:ng,  Calif. 

Roush 

Buchanan 

Kluczynskl 

St  Oiii;e 

Curtis 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Dlygs 

Lennon 

Thompson.  N  J 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Tlernan 

Flood 

Lukena 

Tuck 

Ford, 

Mat^unaga 

Ud,.:i 

WUltamD 

Moore 

Ult 

Glalmo 

Nr'.M!. 

WlllMTOS,  M1.SS 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi£h. 


RETURN  OF  S  1577,  AN  ACT  TO  COM- 
PLEMENT THE  VIENNA  CONVEN- 
TION ON  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS. TO  THE  SENATE 
The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  request  of  the 
Senate; 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
June  19  (legi.slatiie  day.  Jurii'  13).  1967. 
Ordered.   Tliat    the   Secretary    be    directed 
to  request   the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
return  to  the  Senate  the  bill   i  S.   1577)   en- 
titled  "An   act   to   complement   the    Vienna 
Convention    on    Diplomatic    Relations,"    to- 
gether with  all  accompanying  pupers. 
Attest: 

F'RANCIS     R.    V.ALEO. 

Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  request 
that  has  been  pending  for  the  pa.st  .sev- 
eral days?  I  was  unable  to  hear  the 
request  that  was  made.  Is  this  the  re- 
quest that  has  been  pending  for  the 
past  several  davs"' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  has  been 
pending,  and  it  relates  to  the  bill  S  1577, 
an  act  to  complement  the  Vieiina  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
objection  to  returning  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  Senate 
when  it  gets  back  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senate  is  agreed  to, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1577.  and  tlie  Cltrk  will 
return  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  WITHIN 
WHICH  CERTAIN  REQUESTS  MAY 
BE  FILED  UNDER  THE  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iH.R.  4880  >  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  certain  requests  may 
be  filed  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1965,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "June"  and  in- 
sert "September". 

P.ige  1.  after  line  7.  hisert: 

"Sec.  2.  Sections  407  and  1113(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  sections  135(ei. 
155(b),  and  202(e)  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962.  83  amended,  are  each 
amendeti  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1967'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1968',  and 
that  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1.  1967'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968'. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  continue  from 
February  4,  1966,  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1967,  the  time  in  which  importers  may 
request  reclassification  of  imports  under 
certain  lower  tariff  rate  provisions  pro- 
vided by  the  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965. 

Fiist,  due  to  the  passage  of  time  since 
the  House  acted  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
amended  the  bUl  to  extend  the  filing 
period  until  September  30,  1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Senate  amendment 
is  appropriate,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
Hou.se  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  second,  I  should  like  to 
explain  the  amendments  to  this  bill  that 
were  added  by  the  other  body  relating  to 
several  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  are  due  to  expire  on  June  30. 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  received  atten- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  has  ordered  reported  by 
unanimous  vote  a  bill,  H.R.  11189,  iden- 
tical to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Unless  we  act  to  extend  these  provi- 
sions this  week,  the  States  will  be  unable 
to  continue  making  payments  or  taking 
action  under  these  provisions.  Several 
States  face  the  situation  of  having  their 
programs  expire  compietoly  if  these  pro- 
visions are  not  extended  at  this  time.  In 
these  Stales,  new  legislation  would  have 
to  be  enacted  even  if  there  were  a  tem- 
porary lapse  in  this  Federal  legislation  in 
Older  for  them  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams after  Federal  legislation  is  re- 
stored. 

There  are  seven  separate  temporary 
authorizations  affected  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  for  extending  these  provisions 
for  1  year — that  is,  through  June  30, 
1968. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  of 
these  provisions  relates  to  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  of  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents,  the  so-called 
AFDC-UP  program.  State  and  local  wel- 
fare administrators  in  the  States  that 
have  implemented  this  provision  have 
been  quite  concerned — and  with  justifi- 
cation— that  this  program  might  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  simply  because  the  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  act  upon  It  before  it 
expired  on  June  30.  Many  voluntary 
agencies  active  in  this  area  are  equally 
concerned. 

As  most  Members  are  aware,  the  pend- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  H.R.  5710,  upon  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
working  for  sevc-al  months,  contains  a 
provision  that  would  make  certain  of 
these  temporary  provisions  permanent, 
Due  to  the  many  complex  issues  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
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the  committee  has  not  completed  work 
on  it. 

Let  me  list  the  seven  provisions  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the 
principal  provision  relates  to  the  AFDC- 
UP  program. 

This  program  authorizes  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  involving  families 
with  needy  children  deprived  of  paren- 
tal care  or  support  because  of  the  un- 
employment of  a  parent. 

This  program  is  in  effect  in  22  States 
and  currently  Includes  68,400  families 
with  269,000  children.  Approximately 
$113  million  in  Federal  matching  funds 
are  made  available  annually  under  the 
program.  Payments  to  families  under  the 
program  totaled  $14,506,000  in  April  of 
this  year. 

Interruption  of  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  would  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  States  in- 
volved, as  the  States  have  not  antici- 
pated meeting  the  full  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram even  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  able  to 
carrj'  on  the  program  without  Federal 
participation. 

The  other  provisions  affected  by  the 
Senate  amendment  are  as  follows: 

First.  Assistance  to  Americans  repa- 
triated from  abroad:  This  authorizes 
planning,  reception,  and  temporary  as- 
sistance to  certain  U.S.  citizens  who  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  because 
of  destitution,  or  illness,  threat  of  war, 
or  similar  crises. 

Most  recently,  this  program  has  as- 
sisted in  repatriation  of  American  citi- 
zens from  Latin  American  countries,  and 
some  Americans  now  leaving  the  Middle 
East  may  be  in  need  of  this  form  of 
assistance. 

Second.  Community  work  and  training 
program :  This  program  applies  to  AFDC 
recipients  who  are  18  years  old  or  older 
and  is  intended  to  assist  these  recipients 
in  the  development  of  skills  and  work 
habits  with  the  hope  of  getting  them 
off  the  welfare  rolls.  It  involved  Federal 
matching  funds  of  approximately  $25 
million  a  year.  These  funds  are  included 
within  the  $113  million  expended  under 
the  AFDC-UP  program  which  I  quoted 
earlier. 

Third.  Demonstration  projects:  This 
program  authorizes  funds  for  experi- 
mental, pilot  and  demonstration  projects 
to  assist  States  In  promoting  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  public  assistance  titles  and 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  An 
amount  of  $2  million  was  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  activities  under  this 
section.  Some  160  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved In  42  States. 

Fourth.  Poster  care  by  arrangement 
with  other  State  agencies:  This  provision 
operates  in  only  two  States  as  yet,  Cali- 
fornia and  Kentucky.  It  permits  State 
participation  for  foster  care  payments 
even  though  responsibility  for  payment 
and  care  are  those  of  a  public  agency 
other  than  the  one  responsible  for  the 
AFDC  program. 

Fifth.  Foster  care  for  children  In  non- 
profit private  child-care  institutions: 
This  provides  Federal  sharing  in  the  cost 
of  foster  care  of  AFDC  children  in  non- 
profit private  child-care  institutions,  as 
well  as  in  foster  family  homes. 


Fourteen  States  provide  for  care  in 
such  institutions  or  homes  under  their 
AFDC  programs.  In  April  1967,  440  chil- 
dren were  receiving  benefits  under  this 
provision. 

Sixth.  Protective  payments:  This  pro- 
vision permits  protective  payments  to  be 
made  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  an- 
other person  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  a  child  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
relative  caring  for  the  child  is  not  using 
the  payments  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child. 

Seven  States  have  implemented  this 
provision.  It  does  not  involve  any  addi- 
tional cost. 

In  summary,  the  total  cost  involved 
in  extending  the  seven  provisions  is  ap- 
proximately $115  million  which  has  al- 
ready been  included  in  the  1968  budget. 

I  believe  these  provisions  should  be 
extended  for  an  additional  year,  as  the 
Senate  amendment  provides.  During  this 
time,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  have  sufQcient  opportunity  to  con- 
sider taking  more  permanent  action  with 
respect  to  these  provisions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  that, 
in  addition  to  the  bill  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and 
I  introduced  on  this  subject,  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  bills  pending  on 
part  or  all  of  these  matters,  including 
a  bill  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton],  who  has 
expressed  his  support  for  these  exten- 
sions both  in  public  hearings  and  at  other 
times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mn-Ls]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  CONTINUE  UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  OF 
JUNE  30,  1969,  THE  EXISTING  SUS- 
PENSION OF  DUTIES  FOR  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5615)  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  June  30, 1969,  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  for  metal  scrap, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  7  over  to 
and  Including  line  2  on  page  2. 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) "  and  In- 
sert "amendment  made  by  subsection  {a)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  object,  be- 
cause these  amendments  put  on  by  the 
other  body,  at  least  a  couple  of  them,  are 
very  essential — we  must  do  this  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  before  July  1  and  all 
the  amendments  are  noncontroverslal — 
but  I  do  think  it  advisable,  Mr.  Speaker, 


to  have  a  brief  explanation  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  is,  of  course,  re- 
ferring to  the  bill  already  passed  that 
did  contain  some  amendments  dealing 
with  certain  termination  dates  in  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

As  indicated  in  the  e::planation  which 
I  have  put  in  the  Record,  the  gentle- 
man and  I  had  introduced  a  bill  jointly 
carrying  out  this  policy  of  extending 
such  dates,  and  that  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously.  We  can,  therefore,  advise 
the  House  that  these  matters  had  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  there  v.as  no  objection 
to  them  within  the  committee.  They  deal 
with  such  things  as  the  program  assist- 
ing the  dependent  children  of  an  unem- 
ployed father,  which  is  utilized  in  some 
22  States  at  the  moment  on  an  option 
basis,  as  explained  in  my  statement  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5615, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  would  extend 
the  existing  duty  suspension  on  certain 
metal  waste  and  scrap — iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  and  nickel — 
from  June  30,  1967,  to  June  30,  1969,  and 
further  extend  the  existing  duty  suspen- 
sions on  copper  waste  and  scrap  and 
copper  articles  to  be  used  in  remanufac- 
ture  by  melting  from  June  30,  1968,  to 
June  30,  1969. 

Subsequent  to  April  12,  1967,  when  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  approved 
H.R.  5615,  domestic  copper  interests 
made  known  their  objections  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  duty  suspensions  on  copper 
waste  and  scrap  from  June  30,  1968,  to 
June  30,  1969.  Their  objections  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  periodic  sus- 
pensions of  duty  on  copper  waste  and 
scrap  in  the  past  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered in  conjimction  with  suspensions 
of  duties  on  other  forms  of  copper  in  re- 
sponse to  conditions  In  the  domestic  cop- 
per market. 

Although  there  was  no  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  suspensions  of  duty 
on  copper  waste  and  scrap  from  June  30, 
1968,  to  June  30,  1969,  at  the  time  the 
House  acted  on  H.R.  5615,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  urgency  to  act  on  the 
duty  suspensions  on  copper  at  this  time. 
Moreover,  the  question  can  be  consid- 
ered next  year  when  other  legislation 
suspending  the  duty  on  copper  imports 
comes  up  for  extension. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  justified,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  B'5naNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  were  added  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  other  bill,  I  think  it  should 
be  said  that  we  probably  have  amend- 
ments to  the  various  proposals  that  are 
being  extended  for  a  year  In  the  social 
security  bill  as  it  will  be  reported  from 
the  committee  sometime  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  and  that  there  will 
be  some  revisions  made  or  expected? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  I . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H.R. 
2508 — CONGRESSIONAL  REDIS- 

TRICTING— RECOMMITTED         TO 
COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  2508)  to  require 
the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
18th  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses. 
of  congressional  districts  compo.sed  of 
contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee of  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  and  by 
the  ranking  Member  on  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
McCulloch  ' . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  26,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  Washington.  DC.  and  was 
unable  to  vote  on  two  bills  that  were 
considered  and  passed  by  the  House. 

I  was  In  Paducah.  Ky.,  to  address  a 
trlstate  meeting  of  rural  electric  coop- 
erative managers  from  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana. 

If  I  had  been  available,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  H  R.  10783.  the  omnibu.s 
antlcrlme  bill  for  the  DLstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, and  "yea"  on  H.R.  8582.  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  number  of  as.sociate  judges 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERXnSSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DE- 
VEIiOPMENT  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  SIT 
TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IN  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  receive  unani- 
mous consent  to  continue  its  hearings 
while  the  House  Ls  in  session  this  after- 
noon. 


The  SPEAKER.  During  general  de- 
bate? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  During  general  debate 
and  otherwise. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  CO.MMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    RESNICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  has  already  heard  the  objec- 
tion of  thf  sentk'man  from  Penn.sylvania 
I  Mr.  GooDLiNG).  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  this  House  and. 
indeed,  the  American  Nation  to  know  the 
rea.son  for  this  most  unusual  objection. 

The  witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify 
is  Mr.  Rouer  Fleming,  the  ^ccretao'- 
trea-surer  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  ac- 
cused me  of  not  giving  him  enough  time 
to  testify  a.s  to  the  po:sition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  not  only  am  I  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  afternoon  but  al.so  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  thi.s  evening:  I  an. 
prepared  to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at 
8  o'clock,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  to- 
morrow until  12  midnight. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going 
to  request  of  my  chairman  that  we  have 
permission  to  hold  hearings  during  the 
recess  in  order  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  v.iU  have  its  day  in 
court  I  do  !iot  want  anyone  to  get  the 
:dea  that  I  am  trying  to  cut  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  off  and  that  I  am  trj-- 
ing  to  wit.hhold  their  testimony.  I  wel- 
come their  testimony,  and  I  wish  that 
they  will  appear  again — if  not  today  or 
tomorrow,  some  time  in  the  near  future. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RECRE- 
ATION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
uncus  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  continue  hearings 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;eiuleman  from  South 
Carolina ' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  ri!:ht  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleare<!  with  the  rankins  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  It  has. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Does  it  have 
his  approval  ' 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  does.  The  Kenlfeman 
from  Kansas  IMr.  SkubitzI  talked  to  me 
about  it  this  mornintj.  and  we  agreed  to 
make  the  request. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERRAL  OF  H  R.  10256.  RELATING 
TO  LAND  CLAIMS.  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  .AF- 
FAIRS 

Ml-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H.R.  10256,  to  ren- 
der the  assertion  of  land  claims  by  the 
United  States  based  upon  accretion  or 
avulsion  subject  to  legal  and  equitable 
defense  to  which  private  persons  assert- 
ing such  claims  w-ould  be  subject,  w-hlch 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show,  and  I  war;-  the 
House  to  know-,  why  I  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  simply  refuse 
to  sit  under  a  chairman  who  refuses  to 
allow  members  of  his  committee  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  We  had  that  happen  this 
mornins.  We  had  one  witness.  Several 
of  us  attempted  to  question  the  witne.ss, 
and  we  were  refused  that  permi.-.sion. 
So  long  as  the  chairman  continues  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
him  at  every  turn. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.-'entleman  >-leId? 

Mr  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the    aentleman    from    New-    York    iMr. 

RESNICK  ). 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  this  Hou.se  that  the 
record  of  my  hearinsjs.  which  have  been 
t'ointr  on  for  nearly  4  weeks  now.  will 
show  that  in  every  instance  each  and 
every  member  has  had  ample  time  to  ask 
any  questions,  make  any  statement,  oi 
say  anything  he  pleased.  The  record  will 
bear  this  out. 

I  would  say  to  this  Hou.se  that  the 
.American  Farm  Bureau  does  not  want 


to  testify,  and  this  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver is  a  device  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  testify.  I  pointed  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  the  other  gentlemen  on  the 
minority  side,  that  I  w-ould  have  been 
very  happy  to  yield  when  I  finished  mak- 
ing my  point  that  the  Farm  Bureau  or- 
ganization is  not  a  farmers'  organization 
but  a  gigantic  insurance  company.  I  was 
making  that  point  when  these  gentlemen 
objected.  I  repeat  once  again  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  testimony  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  anytime,  anyplace,  anywhere.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


.AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND    SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10340)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

l.N    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
mto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10340,  with 
Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  were  pending 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  and 
the  substitute  amendment  for  the  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Penn.sylvania: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  the  amount 
$4,992,182,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  tliereof  the 
amount  "$4,742,182,000". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "(2)  Apollo  appli- 
cations, $444,700,000:  •  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "(2)  Apollo  applications,  $194,700,- 
000;" 

.Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Gross  of  Iowa 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Pvlton  of  Pennsylvania:  On  page  1. 
line  5,  strike  the  figure  "$4,992,182,000  "  and 
inaen  •$3.992. 182.000." 

PHEFKRtNTIAL     MOTION    6FFERED     BY     MR.    GPOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Cleri  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gr.os!;  moves  tliat  the  Committee  do 
r.ow  rl.<:e  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hcuse 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enac-lng 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
this  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause, 
first,  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
and,  second,  because  I  exhausted  my  5 


minutes  yesterday  and  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  real  wheeling  and  dealing,  if  one 
may  call  it  that,  going  on  here  this  morn- 
ing, which  win  probably  result  in  no 
meaningful  cut  in  this  lavish  expenditure 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

If  the  Members  are  going  home  to  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  them  will,  and  If  they  want  to 
tell  their  constituents  about  affairs  here 
in  Washington  and  want  the  opportunity 
to  say  they  are  following  the  tenets  laid 
down  by  our  forefathers  to  preserve  this 
independent  Republic,  and  want  to  save 
it  from  bankruptcy,  I  remind  them  that 
this  Is  probably  their  only  opportunity  to 
do  anything  meaningful  with  this  bill — 
just  cut  a  billion  dollars  out  of  it.  That 
is  my  amendment. 

I  would  remind  all  of  you  that  on  this 
program  the  taxpayers  have  already  ex- 
pended some  $30  billion  through  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration alone,  according  to  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  hearings  earlier 
this  year.  That  Is  a  lot  of  money  in  any 
language. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  program,  I  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  the  opportunity 
for  somebody  to  spend  a  million  dollars 
building  a  foundation  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  a  building  that  does  not  exist. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  program  we 
probably  would  not  be  spending  millions 
of  dollars  building  a  laboratory  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  to  analyze  30  pounds  of  moon 
dust,  if  we  ever  get  to  the  moon  and  to 
get  the  dust  and  bring  it  back  for 
analysis. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
deal  in  cold,  hard  facts  of  spending  and 
get  back  to  earth  with  this  organization 
which.  In  past  years,  has  been  untouch- 
able. It  has  been  another  of  the  untouch- 
ables, an  organization  with  a  lot  of  sex 
appeal  I  voted  for  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

No  longer  am  I  going  to  support  crash 
programs  to  the  tune  of  $5  billion  a  year 
to  get  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  just  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  money  in  this  coim- 
try.  So  I  say  to  you  if  you  want  to  save 
this  country  from  bankruptcy,  here  is 
an  awfully  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  debated  this 
thing  at  quite  some  length  and  my  very 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  is  a  little  concerned  with 
some  things  that  are  figments  of  his 
imagination.  He  mentions  the  electronics 
center  at  Cambridge.  The  foimdatlon  for 
this  center  is  in.  The  building  Is  being 
built.  There  Is  a  great  necessity  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROtJDEBUSH  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  FCLTON  OV 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ml-.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Fulton]. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RouDiausH  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pctlton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  the 
amount,  $4,992,182,000  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof   the   amount  $4,927,182,000. 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  the  amount  of 
$444,700,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount    $379,700,000. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  Mem- 
bers to  consider  a  bill  to  authorize  money 
for  oui-  activities  in  outer  space. 

It  is  a  highly  technical  program — and 
one  in  which  there  are  many  different 
opinions — opinions  that  vary  greatly 
from  some  w-ho  think  all  efforts  in  space 
are  a  waste  of  money,  to  those  who 
would  dedicate  more  tffort  and  money. 

I  guess  I  take  a  middle  ground — I  feel 
our  national  responsibility  requires  ef- 
forts in  space  exploration. 

Likewise,  I  feel  that  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  does  require  a 
good,  sound  space  program. 

Much  talk  has  taken  place  concern- 
ing our  '-Apollo  application"  program — 
its  necessity  and  whether  it  can  be 
reduced. 

I  believe  it  can  be  reduced — in  safety 
to  our  Nation,  in  responsibility  to  our 
citizens. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments 
concerning  national  finance.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  our 
financial  dilemma.  The  war — its  costs. 
The  deficit  and  its  resulting  inflation. 

NASA  has  requested  $454,700,000  for 
Apollo  applications — arrived  at  in  the 
following  manner : 

Million 

Space    vehicles $263.7 

Experiments    140.7 

Mission  support 50.3 

Total 454.  7 

Total  funding  in  fiscal  1967  for  this 
effort  was  $80  million. 

H.R.  10340  as  approved  by  our  com- 
mittees reduces  NASA's  request  for  this 
program  by  $10  million.  My  amendment 
will  reduce  it  by  $65  million  more  or  a 
total  of  $75  million. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  proposing  to  abandon  our  space  pro- 
gram. Rather  my  amendment  suggests 
that  we  defer  our  commitments  until 
1970  when  we  can  more  adequately 
measure  our  resources  and  results  of  the 
Apollo  program  and  determine  what 
specific  missions  are  implied. 

My  amendment  is  not  inconsistent 
with  our  goal  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 
It  will  in  no  way  affect  funds  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  one  that  is  prudent  and  in 
the  interests  of  economy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  knows  that  our 
subcommittee  has  done  everything  hu- 
manly possible,  everything  that  laymen 
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can  do  to  ascertain  how  much  money  is 
required  for  this  program.  However,  we 
did  not  want  anything  to  hold  up  our 
space  program.  We  wanted  to  keep  up 
with  the  technology  and  the  present  state 
of  the  art  In  this  type  of  operation 

However,  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  feels  that  thi.s  is  some- 
thing more  than  what  wi:'  .^h.juld  be  do- 
ing. It  happens  to  be  my  opinion  thai 
we  are  taking  too  much  money  out  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say, 
again,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  But  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Apollo  program  is 
building  a  ba^so  of  technology  and  hard- 
ware which  repre.sents  a  national  a.s.set. 
To  gain  a  ma.ximum  return  from  that 
asset  the  Apollo  applications  program  is 
proposed  in  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  a  program  utihzintr 
to  the  maximum  the  hardware  and  tech- 
nology developed  in  the  Apollo  program 
Its  goals  are  botli  utliitanan  and  scien- 
tific. 

Three  phases  have  bt-en  planned  thu.-. 
far.  The  first  will  consist  of  up  to  five 
missions  In  low  earth  orbit  using  the  up- 
rated Saturn  I  launch  vehicle  and  asso- 
ciated spacecraft  and  space  modules.  The 
time  of  these  missions  depends  on  the 
availability  of  hardware  to  the  Apollo 
program.  If  manned  flights  with  the  Sat- 
urn I  in  the  Apollo  program  can  be 
shifted  to  the  Satur:-.  V  '.vlieti  it  is  man- 
rated,  it  may  be  possible  to  release  Sat- 
urn I  vehicles  from  Apollo  for  Apollo 
applications.  The  experiment  needs  to  be 
developed  now  for  Apollo  applications  in- 
cluding an  orbiting  astronomical  tele- 
scope mount  and  an  orbital  survey  system 
to  be  used  for  orbital  survey  of  the  moon 

These  missions  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  1968-69  period  'f  vehicles  are  avail- 
able from  the  Apollo  program  or  will  use 
follow-on  hardware 

The  second  phase  of  the  Ap^^Uo  ap- 
plications program  will  concentrate  on 
testing  Instruments  for  practical  appli- 
cations of  manned  flight  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  capability  for  man  to  work 
in  space  up  to  a  year.  Both  meterology 
and  earth  resources  survey  payloads  will 
be  principal  payloads  in  the  phase. 

Following  a  successful  lunar  landing 
the  first  of  the  Saturn  V  Apollo  appli- 
cations missions  are  being  planned. 
These  flights  would  include  lunar  ex- 
ploration and  the  development  of  tech- 
niques of  manned  flight  at  an  orbit 
synchronous  with  the  earth's  rotation. 
These  missions  would  be  in  the  1970- 
71  time  period  if  vehicles  are  available 
or  somewhat  later  if  vehicles  are  not 
available  from  the  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  NASA  planned  $626 
million  for  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. This  was  reduced  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  $454  7  million  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
further  reduced  this  to  $444.7  million. 
This  amount  contains  no  contingency 
fimdlng.  There  is  no  backup  experiment 
development  planned  at  this  level  of 
fimdlng.  If  our  national  space  program  Is 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner.  If  we 
are  to  gain  a  maximum  return  from  our 
Investment  In  the  Apollo  program,  we 
should  authorize  funds   for   the  Apollo 


applications  program  in  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  at  S444  7  million 

The  continuance  of  a  vital,  practical, 
and  orderly  national  .space  program  be- 
yond Apollo  will  be  the  result  I  recom- 
mend authorization  of  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  of  $444.7  million 

We  have  painstakingly  developed  a 
manned  .spacefluiht  capability  during 
the  past  7  years  which  repre.sents  a  great 
asset.  It  IS  essential  tliat  we  reap  the 
profits  of  this  capability,  else  we  will 
lose  the  value  of  this  Investment  and 
compromise  the  basic  Apollo  program. 
We  .should  not  defer  the  follow-on  ef- 
fort of  Apollo  applications 

A  substantial  and  major  difference  ex- 
ists between  subtracting  numbers  from 
the  total  dollar  estimate  for  a  program 
and  assessing  the  actual  impact  of  that 
reduction  on  the  program.  You  cannot 
make  a  reduction  in  one  portion  of  a  pro- 
L'ram  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the 
program  un,scathed  The  program  would 
be  completely  unbalanced  A  leduction 
would  have  this  effect  on  the  .^AP 

.\s  I  have  pointed  out.  the  fi.scal  year 
1968  funding  level  requested  of  Congress 
was  S454  million  and  the  bill  presently 
before  the  House  is  S444  million  Even 
these  amounts  represent  a  considerable 
reduction  over  original  budtzet  estimates 
and  constitute  the  mimnuin  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program  In  Its  present 
form  I  want  to  point  out  what  various 
levels  of  reduction  would  have  on  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  for  ex- 
ample, cuts  of  S350  million.  $250  million 
and  SI 50  million  each  have  different 
con.sequenccs,  these  reductions  would 
not  allow  a  practical  continuation  of  the 
manned  space  flight  effort  beyond  Apol- 
lo. The  replanning  and  reprogramlng 
required  would  interrupt  and  impact  the 
the  entire  U.S.  manned  space  effort. 

KEVVCnOS    OF    $JSO    MILLION 

The  fiscal  year  1968  budget  request  for 
Apollo  applications  was  develoi^ed  un- 
der the  pres.sure  of  .severe  budget  re- 
straints and  is  considerably  less  money 
than  was  originally  contemplated.  The 
1968  request  reflects  the  minimum  level 
of  hardware  production  that  can  be 
sustained  while  maintaining  a  produc- 
tion capability 

A  funding  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
would  force  the  program  into  redefini- 
tion, since  the  uprated  Saturn  I  and  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  and  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  would  be  tenninated  Insofar 
as  any  production  beyond  the  basic 
Apollo  contracts  is  concerned  The  re- 
maining funds  after  reduction  of  thl.« 
matjnitude  will  not  provid*'  a  capability 
for  production  of  either  Apollo  related 
hardware  or  specific  payloads. 

The  Saturn  I  launch  vehicle  is  the  key 
to  the  earth  orbital  missions  involved 
with  the  Apollo  applications  program. 
With  this  large  cut  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  retain  any  pnxluctlon  capability, 
and  the  Saturn  I  vehicles  would  not  be 
available  to  sustain  the  program.  Yet  this 
Is  the  vehicle  already  tested  and  flight 
qualified  which  will  be  used  in  the  orbital 
workshop  missions  and  which  would 
support  economical  manned  space  opera- 
tions Involving  revlsitatlon  and  resupply. 
The  investment  resulting  from  the  de- 


velopment   of    Apollo    capability    would 
therefore  be  lost. 

An  Ap  )llo  .space  vehicle  takes  approxi- 
mately 3  years  from  beginning  produc- 
tion to  dellveiT  Because  of  the  produc- 
tion leadtlmes,  the  NASA  would  be 
forced  to  begin  closing  Its  manufactur- 
ing and  testing  facilities  after  vehicles 
and  sp-acecraft  for  Apollo  were  com- 
pleted. There  are  20.000  contractors  in- 
volved In  the  delivery  and  launch  of 
Apollo  hardware.  The.se  contractors  are 
located  throughout  the  United  States 
The  NASA  facilities  located  in  Florida, 
Mlssi.ssippi,  Louisiana.  Alabama,  Texas, 
New  Mexico.  California,  and  elsewhere 
would  be  seriously  impacted.  This  would 
be  the  result  of  being  unable  to  fund  a 
production  capability  at  the  minimum 
level.  NASA  surveyed  Its  contractors  as 
to  the  consequences  of  such  a  develop- 
ment and  the  amount  of  effort  that 
would  be  required  to  relnstltute  produc- 
tion. 

The  prime  Aix)llo  contractors  esti- 
mated that  they  would  retain  less  than 
35  percent  of  their  Aiwllo  work  force 
These  contractors  estimated  It  would 
take  24  months  and  longer  to  recon- 
stitute and  retrain  a  manned  space  fllsht 
work  force  If  hardware  production 
stopped  with  Apollo.  One  contractor  esti- 
mated that  It  would  cost  S3, 700  to  train 
each  .skilled  worker  to  NASA  standards 
for  manned  space  flight.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant figure — three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars — when  the  present  employ- 
ment on  manned  space  flight  programs 
of  21.T,000  people  is  considered. 

REDVCTION    or    $250    MILLION 

If  a  $250  million  reduction  occurred, 
only  completely  undesirable  and  imprac- 
tical alternatives  would  be  available  to 
N.\SA.  One  could  choose  to  maintain  a 
minimum  sustaining  level  of  production 
of  existing  Apollo  hardware,  but  this 
would  result  in  absorbing  essentially  all 
the  fimds  available  and  provide  no  pay- 
loads  to  fly  with  the  hardware.  Thus 
there  would  exist  a  condition  where  ex- 
pensive space  hardware  would  be  pro- 
duced and  subjected  to  prolonged  storage 
until  meaningful  experiments  or  pay- 
loads  were  made  available.  Just  what 
these  payloads  would  be  and  when  they 
would  be  available  to  fly  would  depend 
upon  unknown  funding  levels  In  future 
years. 

The  Apollo  program  uses  two  launch 
vehicles — the  Saturn  I  for  early  earth 
orbit  testing  and  the  Saturn  'V  for  simu- 
lated and  actual  lunar  missions.  The 
NASA  has  testified  that  they  can  land 
astronauts  on  the  lunar  surface  and  re- 
turn them  to  earth  safely  in  this  decade. 
Thus  they  are  still  committed  to  an  end 
of  calendar  year  1969  date  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Apollo  goal. 

They  have  also  told  the  Congress  that. 
because  of  the  Apollo  accident  they  have 
placed  two  more  Saturn  V  launches  out 
beyond  this  decade.  Thus  four  Saturn  V 
launches  will  occur  after  the  decade  or 
after  the  end  of  calendar  year  1969.  Now 
if  we  agree  with  the  statements  of  NASA 
management  there  will  be  four  Saturn 
■V's  available  for  followup  flights  to  the 
moon  or  for  Apollo  applications  missions. 
For  these  Apollo  applications  flights  we 
must  have  payloads. 
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Otherwise  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  store  an  extremely  complex  \ehicle. 
This  IS  expensive  and  unwarranted  in 
•,iew  ot  i!ie  many  experiments  and  prac- 
tical applications  tl'-at  are  possible  '.vith 
this  eciui|)mcnt. 

If  you  follow  this  logic  back  one  step 
further  it  will  lead  you  to  the  fact  that 
Mth  a  landing  on  the  moon  in  this  dec- 
ade there  w;ll  be  Saturn  I  vehicles  avail- 
able for  Apollo  applications  in  1968  as 
.NASA  has  stated.  Tne  Saturn  I  can  carry 
out  A.-\P  Missions  in  earth  orbit  such  as 
the  Ai^oUo  telescope  mount  and  the  or- 
bital wor!.sho!3  and  other  worthwhile  sci- 
entific and  !  ractxal  benefits  which  we 
and  the  Nation  have  been  waiting  for. 

If  we  arc  to  get  this  payoff,  we  must 
have  the  foresight  to  prepare  now  for 
next  year  and  the  years  beyond.  We  can- 
not buy  space  .science  equipment  in  the 
hardware  store.  The  time  required  to 
develoi)  and  produce  this  equipment  is 
lengthly  as  has  been  shown  by  our  expe- 
rience since  1958. 

This  prolonged  storage  would  create 
critical  problems. 

Fust.  Launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft 
reliability  would  degenerate  with  meas- 
ured risks  to  our  astronauts; 

Second.  Large  costs  would  be  incurred 
to  remove  space  vehicles  from  storage 
and  restore  them  to  peak  operating  efB- 
ciency. 

Third.  Launch  crew  capability  would 
be  lost  and  would  require  retraining  at 
high  cost.  The  employees  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  Mississippi  test  facility 
are  uniquely  trained  and  in  the  event 
of  a  cutback  they  would  be  lost  to  the 
progriiin  and  forced  to  relocate.  The 
prospects  of  regaining  these  employees 
at  a  later  date  would  be  poor,  and  re- 
trainins  costs  for  replacements  would 
be  exorbitant. 

These  increased  costs  of  renewing 
flight  effort  would  be  exceedingly  large 
relative  to  cost  of  sustaining  a  continu- 
ous program.  In  the  intervening  period. 
no  effort  could  be  provided  to  advance 
.science  cr  technology,  extended  manned 
flight  capability,  or  provide  earth  appli- 
cations or  benefits. 

An  alternate  approach  would  be  to 
invest  available  funds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  experiment  payloads  such  as  the 
Orbital  Work.-hop  and  the  ATM.  This 
approach  \vould  ab.snrb  such  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  funds  available  that 
follow-on  production  of  launch  vehicles 
and  spacecraft  to  .support  the  flights 
would  not  be  pos.'-ible.  There  exists  a 
minl.num  production  rate  below  which  it 
is  extremely  inefficient  if  not  imprac- 
tical, to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  on 
reliability  and  safety  a.ssociated  with  ex- 
tremely low  production  and  launch 
rates. 

At  a  S250  million  funding  level  there 
is  no  way  to  develop  reasonable  payload 
capability  without  being  involved  with 
an  unrea.sonable  situation  relating  to  the 
production  of  Aix)llo-tyi)e  hardware. 
Under  this  option,  the  production  prob- 
lem would  be  the  .same  as  e.xists  for  a 
*350  million  fund  reduction.  Not  only 
■*'ould  significant  delays  occur  in  meet- 
in?  program  objectives,  but  the  cost  and 
nsks  in  attempting  to  re-lnltiate  pro- 
duction would  be  very  considerable. 
CXin 1118— Part   13 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  in- 
between  compromise  available  at  this 
funding  level  and  a  tenable  program 
does  not  result  from  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives. 

REDUCTION    OF    $150    MILUON 

The  record  of  the  hearings  includes 
significant  amounts  of  material  devoted 
to  detailed  plans  and  designs  for  AAP 
missions,  including  well-defined  pieces 
of  hardware  such  as  the  ATM  and  the 
orbital  workshop.  The  principal  degree 
of  concern  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  assigned  specific  pieces 
of  hardware  to  specific  missions  at  a 
specific  point  in  time.  In  the  first  place, 
the  entire  pace  and  schedule  of  the  AAP 
program  depends  upon  our  degree  of 
success  with  the  manned  lunar  landing. 
AAP  is  planned  and  has  been  intended  to 
be  a  "target  of  opportunity"  activity.  As 
hardware  becomes  available  through  suc- 
cess in  the  Apollo  program,  it  will  be 
used  to  fly  AAP  experiments  which  ap- 
pear to  be  most  productive  and  essential 
at  the  point  in  time  where  the  assign- 
ment is  actually  made. 

The  AAP  program  is  currently  a  bal- 
anced program  intended  to  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  science,  space  ex- 
ploration, applications  to  the  man  on 
the  street,  and  extension  of  manned 
working  capability  to  operate  in  space. 
A  $150  million  funding  reduction  will 
result  in  a  disjointed  program  and  would 
nullify  the  benefits  achieved  from  a  con- 
tinuous exploitation  of  our  existing  ca- 
pability. After  the  initial  experiments,  a 
disruption  of  at  least  a  year  would  occur 
due  to  lack  of  1968  funding.  This  disrup- 
tion cannot  be  avoided  by  additional 
funding  in  later  years.  This  situation 
would  compel  us  to  reevaluate  the  entire 
program  and  reduce  both  scope  and  at- 
tainable objectives  drastically. 

To  rebalance  the  program  requires  a  re- 
duction in  production  of  basic  Apollo 
hardware  for  follow-on  use  by  AAP.  The 
production  rate  is  already  at  the  mini- 
mum of  the  economical  production  rate 
for  this  equipment.  A  further  reduction 
can  only  result  in  a  waste  of  talent  and 
funds  expended.  With  such  a  reduction, 
most  of  the  remaining  expenditure  would 
,ff0  into  overhead,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion applied  directly  to  useful  output 
of  hardware. 

In  addition  a  reduction  of  $150  million 
would  bring  the  program  face  to  face 
with  the  "lack  of  payload  '  problem  a 
year  later  in  the  program.  If  we  used  the 
remaining  fimds  available,  after  sup- 
porting reduced  production,  to  concen- 
trate on  the  earliest  missions  of  our  1968 
budget  plan  we  would  forfeit  the  funding 
leadtime  essential  to  provide  meaningful 
follow-on  payloads.  These  follow-on  pay- 
loads  are  heavily  oriented  toward  direct 
benefits  to  man  in  the  earth  resources 
and  application  area.  The  problems  of 
production  pha.seout,  prolonged  storage, 
reliability  degradation,  and  others  dis- 
cussed above  will  again  arise.  This  would 
weaken  the  entire  program  structure  and 
would  compel  us  to  completely  reevalu- 
ate and  drastically  reduce  our  overall 
manned  space  flight  objectives. 

A  hiatus  in  manned  space  flight  activi- 
ties immediately  following  the  demon- 
stration of  our  national  manned  space 


flight  capability  by  achievement  of  the 
manned  lunar  landing  v,ould  result. 

The  ability  to  develop  continuous  op- 
erations In  orbit  about  the  earth  would 
have  to  be  delayed  as  would  the  asso- 
ciated developments  in  the  program  for 
surveys  of  earth  resources,  communica- 
tions applications  and  weather  predic- 
tions. Our  ability  to  extend  exploration 
of  the  lunar  surface  would  be  limited  to 
that  available  with  the  existing  Apollo 
capability.  In  other  words,  our  ability 
to  capitalize  on  the  Apollo  investment 
would  be  critically  curtailed  and  mean- 
ingful extensions  of  our  progress  would 
be  limited  to  the  first  few  flights  of  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  The  ability 
to  carry  out  a  i;atlonal  manned  space 
flight  program  after  Apollo  under  these 
conditions  is  difficult  to  perceive. 

In  summary,  delays  or  problems  in  the 
Apollo  program  may  require  the  kind  of 
suppoit  that  v»ill  be  a\ pliable  in  AAP. 
For  iiistancc.  it  micht  be  necessary  to 
pull  large  numbers  of  A.^P  people  to  solve 
major  problems  In  Apollo  or  conversely 
an  AAP  long-duration  mission  might 
prove  to  be  an  ideal  laboratory  in  which 
to  examine  some  problem  relating  to 
Apollo,  \\  hich  could  well  result  in  acceler- 
ation of  the  AAP  schedule.  The  avail- 
ability of  basic  hardware  and  construc- 
tive planning  will  provide  us  with  the 
capability  to  u.se  AAP  as  a  flexible  tool 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities facing  manned  space  flight  in 
the  next  few  years. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  review  these  figures 
.so  that  the  Members  will  fully  recognize 
the  significance  of  .such  actions. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  romrrks  on  the  fioor  and  in  his  dis- 
senting views  en  the  committee  import, 
has  made  a  number  of  comments  ^^ard- 
ing  the  Apollo  applications  program.  I 
want  to  review  the  various  points  he  has 
expressed,  and  to  clarify  them. 

In  his  dissenting  ^•lews,  the  gentleman 
.says  that  AAP  is  not  yet  specifically  de- 
fined. It  is  defined.  During  our  hearings, 
N.^SA  piesented  in  great  detail  plans  for 
each  AAP  mission.  Four  flights  are 
described  in  the  1968-69  time  period 
for  science,  astronomy — Apollo  Te'e- 
.scope  Mount — space  technology — orbital 
workshop — -and  learning  to  operate  in 
.space  for  long  durations — Workshop. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
that  the  level  of  funding  for  AAP  is  ex- 
ccs.si\e.  On  the  contrary,  the  AAP  fund- 
ing is  the  minimal  request  which  will  sus- 
tain the  Apollo  hardware  at  the  minimum 
rate.  Anything  less  would  be  extremely 
uneconomical  and  would  not  gainfully 
employ  the  personnel  required  to  pro- 
duce, assemble,  and  fly  the  hardware. 
The  President  cut  the  program  by  $173 
million — from  $627  million  to  $454  mil- 
lion— and  the  committee  took  out  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million.  This  is  an  austere 
program— to  do  less  would  be  to  cripple 
the  program.. 

NASA  has  presented  and  Congress  has 
approved  over  the  past  several  years  a 
production  capability  for  Saturn  launch 
vehicles  and  Apollo  spacecraft  of  six  ve- 
hicles per  year — Saturn  I-B,  six  vehicles 
per  year— Saturn  V. 

Congress  has  approved  funds  and 
NASA  has  built  facilities  for  this  ca- 
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paclty — as  a  deliberately  planned  na- 
tional resource,  and  these  facilities  are 
In  place. 

The  Congress  has  approved  the  funds 
and  NASA  has  placed  the  contracia  to 
fill  the  pipeline  on  using  these  facilities. 

This  requires  long  leadtime — the  ve- 
hicles we  fund  today  will  come  oCf  the 
Une  In  1969  and  1970 

NASA  does  not  necessanly  build  ve- 
hicles at  full  capacity— the  true  de- 
liveries are  according  to  program  and 
mission  needs. 

By  years,  these  deliveries  are : 

FOR     THE     SATimN     I-B 

Up  to  this  year  NASA  delivered  eight 
Saturn  I-B  at  a  rate  of  four  per  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1968 — they  will  deliver 
four  and  this  completes  the  Saturn  I-B 
vehicles  purchased  for  Apollo. 

In  1969  with  AAP  funds  provided  this 
year.  NASA  is  delivering  the  absolute 
minimum  number  of  vehicles  they  can 
efficiently  produce  which  t;oes  a^  low  as 
two  per  year — In  this  year  of  austere 
funding. 

Later,  the  rate  of  delivery-  would  level 
off  at  four  per  year. 

FOR     THE     SATURN     V 

Up  to  this  year.  NASA  has  delivered 
two  Saturn  V  vehicles. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969. 
they  will  deliver  Ave  per  year  which  is 
the  rate  needed  to  meet  the  schedule  of 
the  Apollo  program  and  the  manned 
lunar  landing. 

No  Saturn  V  vchicle.s  are  being  pur- 
chased with  AAP  funds  requested  this 
year,  but  there  will  be  long  leadtime 
Items  needed  for  two  vehicles  to  keep 
the  production  capability  open. 

This  level  of  two  Saturn  V's  as  in 
Saturn  I-B.  Is  the  minimum  sustaining 
production  level  to  maintain  our  capabil- 
ity. 

The  cost  of  a  Saturn  I-B  at  the  four- 
per-year  rate  under  Apollo  is  about  $41 
million  each.  At  the  minimum  delivery 
rate  of  four  per  year  in  AAP  we  are  re- 
ducing this  co.st  to  $36  million  each.  At 
a  2-year  rate  this  would  be  $43  million 
each. 

The  Saturn  V  unit  costs  vary  similar- 
ly. The  key  point  is:  vehicle  cost.';  on 
AAP  are  lower  than  they  were  on  Apollo 
if  we  keep  the  same  average  rate  of  de- 
livery. However,  thLs  austere  AAP  pro- 
gram minimizes  the  rate  such  that  these 
savings  cannot  be  realized. 

In  Saturn  V.  the  average  imit  cost  in 
the  Apollo  program  is  $160  million  while 
reaching  peak  rates  of  five  per  year  The 
average  unit  cost  in  A.'XP  at  a  rate  of  four 
per  year  Is  approximately  the  same — 
$160  million — since  the  Increased  cost 
because  of  the  lower  rate  is  offset  by  the 
reduction  in  unit  cost  because  of  learn- 
ing. If  the  average  rate  of  four  per  year 
In  AAP  is  reduced  to  two  per  year  the 
unit  cost  would  Increase  from  $160  mil- 
lion to  $230  million 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  conten- 
tion Is  made  that  AAP  is  extravagant  In 
view  of  the  heavy  financial  burden  the 
coimtry  is  bearing  Ir  Vietnam,  the  war 
on  poverty,  medicare,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  AAP  rep- 
resents only  one-tenth  of  the  NASA 
budget  request  The  entire  NASA  budget 
represents  only  about  3 '  2  percent  of  the 


total  national  budget.  Furthermore. 
NASA  exj^enditures  represent  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product  Thus,  the  AAP  budg- 
etary request  constitutes  only  0  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  budget,  and 
.SIX  one-hundredths  of  1  percent,  or  0.06 
percent  of  the  GNP.  Let  us  not  Imply 
that  the  other  99.65  percent  of  the  na- 
tional buduet,  and  the  other  99  94  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  do  not  exist. 

With  this  investment  in  AAP  we  will 
maintain  our  Nation's  space  capabilities 
and  provide  the  Nation  with  assurance 
that  we  will  not  suffer  another  sputnik. 
I  do  not  believe  this  can  be  called  a  bur- 
den to  the  countrv-  On  the  contrary",  new- 
technology  developed  through  our  space 
program  means  new  products,  new  in- 
dustries, and  new  economic  growth. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
also  stated  that  the  Apollo  program  will 
absorb  all  of  NASA's  manned  space  flight 
energies. 

NASA's  manned  space  flight  team  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
handle  multiple  programs  in  Gemini  and 
Apollo. 

A  research  and  development  program 
goes  through  several  phases,  for  example, 
design,  development,  test,  and  operations. 
All  the  way  to  program  completion  a  level 
of  each  of  the  skills  u.sed  in  these  phases 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  trouble- 
shoot  future  problems  that  can  occur. 
For  example,  we  had  essentially  com- 
pleted development  and  test  and  were 
ready  for  the  beginning  of  manned  flight 
operations  when  the  Apollo  204  fire  oc- 
cuned.  Where  would  we  be  today  if  we 
had  sent  the  Apollo  design  team  home 
when  the  prot^ram  has  gone  into  the 
operations  pha-se? 

There  is  now  a  significant  design  effort 
underway  to  correct  the  problems  found 
in  Apollo.  We  mu.st  keep  these  people 
available.  With  AAP,  they  are  working 
on  the  use  of  the  Apollo  equipment  and 
making  a  contribution  rather  than  being 
pure  overhead  waiting  for  the  next  emer- 
gency. It  IS  not  a  question  of  taking  peo- 
ple away  from  Apollo;  rather,  it  is  a  case 
of  sound  and  responsible  management. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IS  aware  that  the  $123  billion 
quoted  by  NASA  to  complete  Apollo  is 
without  a  follow-on  program?  With 
these  people  I  have  described  working  on 
AAP,  it  is  expected  that  the  Apollo  costs 
will  go  down  in  the  future.  Through  the 
AAP  program,  we  will  still  have,  as  our 
Insurance  policy,  a  team  to  solve  any 
future  problems  on  Apollo  while  they 
are  working  hard  on  productive  effort  In 
Apollo  applications. 

It  has  also  been  .stated  that  .^AP  mis- 
sions have  not  been  det<*rmined  and  that 
.AAP  hardware  has  not  been  .selected.  The 
record  of  hearings  before  the  committee 
includes  page  after  page  of  data  devoted 
to  detailed  plans  and  designs  for  AAP 
missions,  including  well-defined  pieces  of 
hardware,  such  as  the  orbital  workshop 
and  the  Apollo  telescope  mount  Mem- 
bers of  our  committee  personally  have 
visited  the  NASA  centers  and  NASA  in- 
dustrial contractors. 

The  AAP  hardware  has  been  .selected. 
The  Saturn  launch  vehicles  will  be  the 
lx>osters  u.sed  In  AAP  The  second  stage — 
S-IVB — of  a  Saturn  I  will  be  used  for 


the  orbital  workshop,  after  boosting  a 
spacecraft  into  orbit.  The  equipment 
needed  to  convert  this  used  second  stage 
into  a  workshop,  the  docking  adapter, 
and  the  airlocks  have  all  been  defined, 
and  engineering  models  produced.  They 
are  under  detailed  design,  as  is  the  Apol- 
lo telescope  mount  which  will  utilize  a 
lunar  module  as  Its  space  platform. 

NASA  witnesses  have  testified  that  if 
everything  goes  successfully,  they  would 
have  launch  vehicles  left  over  from 
Apollo  that  could  be  used  for  AAP. 
Should  early  success  be  achieved  in  Apol- 
1.)  and  equipment  be  made  available  for 
AAP — particularly  Saturn  I — then  NASA 
would  be  in  a  position  to  capitalize  on 
tills  early  success  with  the  attendant 
savings. 

However,  every  member  of  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  is  well  aware 
that  the  manned  space  flight  schedules 
have  always  reflected  what  we  call  a 
success  schedule. 

But  we  have  just  taken  part  in  an 
investi:;ation  that  should  have  demon- 
.--trated  how  things  can  hapi^en  that  can 
prevent  meeting  a  success  schedule. 

The  comment  has  also  been  made  that 
the  AAP  cost  estimates  are  speculative, 
and  or  that  Apollo  hardware  will  be 
obsolete  by  1970.  This  is  not  correct. 
The  AAP  cost  estimates  are  not  specula- 
tive. The  reason  is  that  most  of  the  basic 
hardware  is  being  produced  now  for  use 
in  the  Apollo  program.  These  costs  are 
known  to  NASA.  NASA  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  operations,  and  the 
costs  are  well  known. 

Furthermore.  NASA  believes  that  the 
Saturn  V  will  be  a  reliable  and  useful 
launch  vehicle  not  only  for  the  1971-72 
peritxi.  but  for  a  decade  or  more  after 
that  time.  NASA  does  not  foresee  that 
these  boosters  will  be  obsole.scent  by  that 
time  period.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
shares  this  opinion  and  has  recom- 
mended continued  production  of  Saturn 
V's  at  the  rate  of  four  per  year. 

Contrary  to  the  Saturn  V  becoming 
obsolete,  one  can  see  many  improvements 
which  would  yield  long  life,  including  up- 
rating  programs — such  as  adding  a 
Nerva  upper  stage — which  will  double 
Its  payload  capacity  and  greatly  extend 
its  utility. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  NASA  is 
oriented  to  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing at  the  expense  of  research.  While  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  are  major 
functions  of  NASA's  space  program,  it 
would  be  highly  misleading  to  state  that 
research  is  thereby  neglected.  In  the  first 
place,  much  of  what  NASA  does  is  strictly 
research — the  sizable  efforts  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Advanced  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy. In  the  second  place,  the  con.sidera- 
ble  engineering  and  manufacturing  car- 
ried out  within  the  manned  space  flight 
pros? ram  do  not  preclude  a  significant 
research  dividend  for  this  Nation.  To  the 
contrary'.  NASA  is  developing  a  national 
capability  with  the  missions  it  flies,  mis- 
-sions  which  are  made  po.ssible  by  the  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  of  rockets 
and  spacecraft.  This  capability  is  a  na- 
tional resource  just  as  is  the  knowledge 
from  projects  that  are  only  research  ori- 
ented It  already  is  being  used  by  our 
satellite  communications  corporation  and 
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by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  their 

programs. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  research  Is 
required  to  fly  the  hardware  that  estab- 
lishes the  national  capability  in  space. 
Research  is  conducted  both  in  develop- 
ing the  hardware  components  needed  to 
perfoi  m  specific  maneuvers  in  space,  and 
operational  research,  learning  by  doing, 
is  required  to  develop  the  actual  tech- 
niques of  these  maneuvers. 

I  wish  to  clarify  one  additional  point. 
Figures  have  been  quoted  on  the  cost  of 
the  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicles at  different  rates  of  production  for 
various  fiscal  years.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
these  figures  with  the  data  that  we  re- 
ceived from  NASA  during  the  testimony 
and  data  which  I  have  also  checked  back 
with  NASA  to  assure  that  I  understood 
the  production  situation  for  these  launch 
vehicles.  The  figures  quoted  for  the  unit 
cost  or  the  price  of  uprated  Saturn  I  and 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  are  correct  fig- 
ures; however,  they  must  be  applied  to 
the  proper  production  rates  for  a  given 
fiscal  year.  NASA  is  not  planning  to  have 
a  production  rate  of  two  per  year  for  2 
years  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  nor 
are  they  planning  to  have  a  production 
rate  of  four  per  year  for  2  years  in  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973.  The  production 
rate  in  fiscal  year  1970  is  four  per  year 
and  the  cost  of  the  Saturn  V  at  this  pro- 
duction rate  in  that  time  period  is  $164 
million  each.  The  production  rate  drops 
down  to  two  per  year  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
which  is  as  we  have  stated  here  before, 
the  minimum  rate  with  which  we  can 
maintain  the  production  capability. 

At  this  two-per-year  rate  in  fiscal  year 
1971  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  cost 
$230  million  each.  In  fiscal  year  1972  the 
Apollo  applications  planning  requires  the 
delivery  of  three  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicles at  a  cost  of  $184  million  each  and 
in  fiscal  year  1973  the  production  will 
level  off  at  4  per  year  at  a  cost  of  $160 
million  each. 

Now  if  you  total  all  this  information 
up  you  will  find  that  the  total  produc- 
tion cost  for  the  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  1972,  and 
1973  is  $2,308,000,000  as  compared  to  the 
$2,464,000,000  quoted  or  $156  million  less 
than  the  number  we  heard  here  on  the 
floor. 

The  cutback  in  production  from  fiscal 
year  1970  of  four  per  year  to  a  fi.scal  year 
1971  production  rate  of  two  per  year  is  a 
demonstration  of  realistic  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  in  the  face  of  an 
austere  budget  year  because  of  the  many 
things  mentioned;  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  other  civilian  programs.  It  is  as  we 
have  stated  the  minimum  rate  to  which 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  can  be  pro- 
duced with  reasonable  deficiency. 

I  want  to  state  further  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle 
at  a  four-per-year  rate  has  been  sup- 
Ported  by  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  has  been  quoted 
here  on  the  floor  several  times. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point 
and  that  is  that  the  mission  planning 
which  was  presented  to  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  in  con.siderable 
detail  has  demonstrated  the  requirement 
for  all  the  launch  vehicles  used  in  the 
Apollo  and  the  manned  lunar  landing 


program  as  well  as  those  launch  vehicles 
needed  to  carry  out  the  minimal  Apollo 
applications  program  which  is  here  under 
discussion  today. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  the  Apollo  applications  program  was 
authorized,  as  a  part  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, $48  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$41.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  A  total 
of  $89.9  million  for  the  2  fiscal  years. 

In  addition,  the  committee  authorized 
funds  to  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  and 
Applications  for  use  on  the  manned  space 
sciences  experiments. 

Now,  in  presenting  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  the  agency  is  requesting  a  sep- 
arate program  for  Apollo  applications 
and  for  clarity  they  adjusted  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  data  so  that  it  would 
be  completely  clear  to  us  now  as  well  as 
clear  in  the  future  our  total  commitment 
to  Apollo  applications.  Therefore  they 
adjusted  all  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  authorization  data  as  If  the  program 
had  always  been  separated  from  Apollo. 
If  the  funding  is  viewed  from  this  ap- 
proach they  have  not  exceeded  any 
authorizations. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Elinols. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  an  amendment  yester- 
day, I  indicated  that  I  Intended  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Roudebush].  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  offering  the  amendment 
and  express  my  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  more  reasonable  cut 
in  the  Apollo  applications  program  than 
does  the  Fulton  amendment.  We  can 
still  proceed  with  responsible  programs 
in  the  post-Apollo  program.  This  cut  in 
my  opinion  however  represents  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  financial  condition  in 
which  this  country  finds  itself  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Roudebush]  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  contribution 
and  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  did  the  other 
body — the  committee  of  the  other  body — 
do  with  respect  to  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  They  reduced  it  by 
a  total  of  $110  million. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  other 
words,  the  Senate  committee  of  the  other 
body  reduced  it  to  $334.7  million? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
duced It  to  the  extent  of  $120  million 
below  the  original  request.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  proposing  to  reduce 
it  to  the  extent  of  $75  million  below  the 
original  request.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  "WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is,  quite  frankly,  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  It  has  been  discussed  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  here  today.  However,  I 
support  it  in  the  sense,  as  I  stated  in 
general  debate,  that  I  think  it  should  be 
interpreted  as  an  indication  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  we  in  the 
Congress  feel  there  is  something  which 
can  be  done  about  excessive  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  cut  in  this  Apollo  applications 
program  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  as  it  is  going  to 
be  considered  in  the  other  body,  should 
be  a  clear  indication  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress,  or  at  least  many  Members  of 
Congress,  wish  the  President  to  seriously 
review  the  manned  earth-orbiting  pro- 
f;:ams  of  the  United  States  cf  America 
and,  particularly,  as  to  the  effect  they 
are  go:ng  t3  have  upon  future  space  de- 
velopment and  programs  in  cur  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talking  about  the 
Tact  that  we  are  proceeding  down  two 
roads  towaid  the  .same  objective.  In 
military  parlance  we  call  it  the  MOL 
program,  but  in  the  civilian  end  of  our 
operations  we  call  it  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program. 

But  no  matter  what  you  call  it,  it  is 
the  same  program  doing  essentially  the 
same  things  for  which  the  American  tax- 
payer is  going  to  have  to  pay  twice  and 
this  is  something  that  can  only  be  done 
by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  Congress,  to  review  seriously 
this  road  that  the  country  is  now  going 
down — these  roads,  I  should  say — that 
this  country  is  now  going  down,  because 
billions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  wasted 
on  duplication  unless  something  is  done 
at  this  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man tliat  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
use  in  the  manned  earth-orbital  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation  the  best  equipment 
we  have,  and  the  best  equipment  we  have 
is  going  to  be  the  Saturn  V  equipment. 
I  seriously  question  the  use  of  uprated 
Saturn  I  rockets,  and  certainly  question 
the  use  of  Gemini  rockets  In  the  1970's  to 
get  significant  experiments  performed 
in  earth  orbiting.  I  hope  that  will  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  House  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  the  debate  on  this  issue  has  indi- 
cated that  tJie  Con?re-.s.  as  we  are  now 
aitting  here  today  cons.dering  this  bUl. 
does  not  ha\e  liie  n>  cessary  updated 
information  about  what  is  planned  for 
this  Apollo  arplicat.ions  program.  The 
information  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ha;;  cmc  \ip  with,  which  camo 
from  t'.ie  moutli  of  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  is  d'.fTircnt  from  the  information 
on  which  we  are  proceeding  to  consider 
this  proc?ram  today. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  set  the  Adminustrator 
of  NASA  up  before  they  vote  on  this 
matter,  and  ect  the  updated  information 
on  exactly  what  i.s  planned  in  this  pro- 
gram .so  that  the  House  might  act  more 
intellieentiy  wh;n  it  considers  that 
appropriation 

Mr.  ROL'DKBUSVI  I  cfriainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observations,  and 
say  at  this  t  me  tliat  I  s>^.are  in  his  con- 
cern the  d'lpUcation  of  tlie  orbital-type 
laboratory  he  has  mentioned  during  his 
remarks,  and  I  do  hope  as  a  result  of  this 
action  of  the  Hoy^e  that  a  new  look  and 
a  hard  look  is  taken  concerning  this 
particular  .t-n. 

Mr.  JONAS  .M:-  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yuMl ' 

Mr.  ROUDFDL,SiI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would 
say  in  answer  tj  that  observation  that 
t.ie  subcommittee  of  the  Comm.ttee  on 
Apprapriations  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  tnis  subject  has  ahcady  completed 
Its  hsarings.  We  have  been  waiting  to 
mark  up  the  bill  pending  the  completion 
of  this  autiionzmg  legislation. 

I  do  not  kiiow  whetlier  it  w.isuld  be 
r-ossible  to  ha-.e  extended  hearings  or 
not.  but  I  ceitainly  will  recommer.d  to 
the  caauman  of  the  subcjmm:ttee  that 
we  do  go  into  this  question,  because  it  is 
ijaite  obvious  tlicre  ic  a  lot  ol  confuoion 
and  differing  opinions  as  to  what  amount 
of  funds  actually  are  required. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  say  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  House  is  today  losing  its  reputation 
as  the  ■  economy  branch"  of  the  Con- 
gress After  today  we  can  no  longer  point 
tiie  finger  at  the  other  body  for  increas- 
ing Impending  prc.:;iams  in  autnonzations 
made  here,  because  the  other  body  re- 
duced this  item  by  $120  mi!hnn,  and  if 
the  amendment  of  the  gentieman  in  the 
well  I  Mr.  Roi-nEBu=Hl  is  adopted,  that 
reduction  will  be  merely  $75  million. 

I  would  think  we  at  least  could  havo 
reduced  this  item  as  much  as  the  other 
b  idy  reduced  it. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  mt^rrupt  the  gentleman.  I  would 


say  I  think  we  arc  acting  in  a  very  re- 
sp.3n.siblc  manner  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment 

Ml-.  FULTON  of  Pcnnsyhania  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  I  move  to  strike  tJie  last  word. 

Mr  Ciiairman.  my  amc.ulment  in- 
volved a  cut  of  S250  million.  I  ha\e  been 
around  Ih?  Hou.'^c  a  mi,;;ity  lun^;  time. 
and  I  can  see  that  tlie  House  will  not 
make  that  much  of  a  cut  at  this  time 
However,  I  must  sr.y  that  we  workers  in 
the  vineyards  of  economy  arc  pleased 
that  tiie  gentleman  from  India. la  I  Mr. 
RoLTiEBUSHl  lias  comc  up  With  a  cut  of 
.$75  million,  that  looks  like  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

Now,  the  House  would  not  go  along 
with  the  full  SI  billion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  !Mr.  GhossI   wanted. 

Nevertliclcss.  it  appears  tiat  we  will 
net  on  a  cut  of  from  $65  to  S75  million. 

My  point  is  this:  It  is  f::oi:ig  to  be 
mighty  hard  to  go  home  and  say  to  llie 
folks  at  iiome,  if  you  are  talking  to  a 
farmer,  that  we  cut  $250,510  000  fiora 
the  Agriculture  approiiriations,  3791  mil- 
lion from  housing,  and  also,  for  example, 
on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Oiliee— tell 
that  to  your  postman — v.e  tiit  S59  mil- 
lion. We  cut  $148  million  from  tiie  State. 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary  reque-ts.  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  fullowing  summary  of 
appropriation  actions  to  date: 
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Siimmnrtj  of  artion  on  \m'l\)ft  fittimatet  of  '  upproprialions"  in  appropriiition  hills,  UOth  Cong.,  tut  .if.t.i..  a^  of  Junr  1  ',,  1U67 
IDoe;  <\<A  indues  any  "bKk  door"  type  appcnprtatioin,  or  permanent  jpproptiations  ■  under  previous  lefislation.  Dee-,  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  billsl 


Budget  e^timatas 

Budeet  estimates 

(Oor  (-).  iMeil 

Cjnvidered  by 

Passed  Hcuse 

co'.'iideied  dy 

Passed  Senate 

enacted 

action  compared 

Houte 

Senate 

to  budget 

Bills  for  ft-.ral  I90H 

Tr*a>;u'y->'T.l  Olfice 

t7. 613.787,000 

J7. 499. 230. 1.00 

T7.6!5.  I48.0C0 

$7. 555, 167. POO 



-$59,981,000 

DtitrKt  t\  C'.lunS  » 

Fe-leti!  i'jyiti»nl-. 

63. 499.  nOO 

49.  499.  UC) 

••  • 

-4,0C0.0Cfl 

Fed^-ul  loan  apptjkjr.ition 

49,  eon,  1100 

4'.Kr,C00 

-1,500,000 

1  443,793,«)i 

i,365.}!0.iy) 

l,4W.21«.0(>'l 

1.399.359.550 

V.392J^.S.3b^ 

-75,369.650 

Loan  ini\  citrict  aiithnnzafiO'U. 

on.  70(1,  ilOU) 

(15.?O.0(/0) 
"10.  in.  178.782 

(30, 700,0(Xi) 

(16,  2(;0.000) 

(16.^K).00t') 

(-14,500,000) 

IndeB*")*"' Oftic?^-HUD 

- '  1  '.1.  t'"'  ''^  " 

-791,463.918 

libor  H£« 

1  I                  ) 
'13.-.     • 

»13.137.483.C:.«) 

(-4C.OnO,0CO) 

....••«■• 

-185.115,000 

Slite  lu-.tice.  Commeica.  and  ludiciary 

'2.2j2.3i:.iM 

'2. 194,026.  SCI 

-148,915,500 

?tl.31l.!J? 

223.«9,9« 

-3,721.180 

1  5.  (Ji- 1.097. 400 

.  4  771  ,an  q  .n 

-250,516,450 

\.l!l^  iiuthori^ation 

(8SJ.  6110. 000) 

(8  9 

OeM  "e 

'•    -SI  -^"n  /yy> 

70, 29 

-1.288.800,000 

PhijI'C  •irki 

•  (4.  ^1                    1 

Viiitiry  on-ittuCt'O'i 

'(3.V 

Fireij'i  a-i'si'l.i.Tte. 

•n.i.. ) 

Tun-,i;TrtSti'l'i 

•(1.718.618.  77if) 

Supcicme  itJl  (N  4SA,  poverty,  •■tiler  deferred  ttems; 

u^uil  supple.Tier.tals) 

(•') 

Subtohl,  1963  bilK   . 

V7.*T7,VS,m 

l(».Jl'j.7;:3.J34 

1         9.073. 3C6.0(» 

1.954.526.550 

1.382.848.350 

-2.808,882.698 

Supplenentals  lor  fiscal  1967: 

Det«nie  vjpplemml.il  (Vietnam) 

U,  275. 870.  coo 

12.196,b2ri.000 

.          I?.27&.870.m0 

17.198.520.000 

12.196.520.000 

-79,350,000 

2d  5uiJ6le-nent3l   .. 

2.134.932,833 

2.041.826.133 

]           2.2W.6U4.6M 
1          t4.&33.474.6U 

2.260.246.933 
14.456.766.933 

2.197.931.417 

-59,673,235 

SuititJi.  1367  O.lls 

14.410,802.833 

14.23S.346.t33 

14,394.451.417 

-139.023.235 

Cumulate  t  "apprcpnatMa"  tsUls  t«(  tlM  M»«n: 

Hoij'i                            .             .       ...     ............. 

126.838.078.065 

123. 849.  C49. 467 

23, 616. 840. 652 

23.411.293.483 

-3,039,C2S,»J 

Senate .. 

Enacted                               .-.    - 

1              -195,547,169 

'   ■     - 

15.991.692.652 

15.777.299.767 

'              -214.392,685 

1 

I  Pemanent  appropriitions"  were  tentatively  estimated  m  Jao'iary  budget  at  about  115.212  • 
066,m0  tor  li',cil  year  I9".3  (All  'orms  o'  pjrman^nt  now  a'jhg.itional  au'hority"  lor  I9S3  were 
tentatively  estima'ed  m  the  January  buil;et  St  $W, 452,899.000) 

■  InclLJ'";  adjince  -un  linK  lor  fiscal  1969  for  urBan  renewal  aoi  mass  transit  grants  (buJjft. 
J980  000  CWO:  House  bi'i  J925.0OO.0U0). 

-  And  participation  -.jies  authoraalions  as  lollows    Inilependent  Offices-HUO,  $3,235,000,(KO 


in  budget  estimates  and  JSSI.OOO.OOO  in  House  bill:  Labor-HEW.  $115,000,000  in  budget  estimates 
and  House  bill;  Stale,  lusticc,  Commeice  and  Judiciary.  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates  Jnii 
House  bill;  Agriculture,  $800  000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  hill  Total  auttiomatioii! 
iequeste.1  m  buUet,  $t,3U0.0:)1,^;».  total  in  House  bills.  $1.9'(6.0O0.000 

'  The-ie  aie  lie  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee, 

'  Several  billion. 


We  city  people  siio'ild  also  tell  tlie 
labor  people  that  we  cut  .SlS.o  million 
from  their  area  of  interest  but  that  we 
cannot  do  it  lor  space — not  for  the  moon 
program.  Even  for  work  scheduled  for 
the  years  1971,  1972  and  1973,  we  cannot 
cut. 

Now  that  certainly  is  .something 

My  other  point  is  that — on  the  ba^ls  of 


testimony,  retarding  the  small  Saturn — 
the  uprated  Saturn  I  NAS.^  has  ordered 
12  of  ihcse  veliicles  and  tliey  are  on  the 
line  now.  There  are  se\en  more  to  be 
ordered  for  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
i:r:ims  after  the  moon  flight  That  means 
theie  are  going  to  he  five  left  over  from 
the  Apollo  program  and  seven  more  mak- 
i:\i:  12  surplus  vehicles  on  the  shelf. 


On  tlie  bifT  Saturn  V.  that  is.  the  15 
booster  propram.  NASA  is  ordering  two 
more  :ind  they  ex!>ect  to  t-'et  men  to  the 
moon  on  either  Soturn  V.  No.  7.  8,  or  9 
Even  if  the  moon  shot  goes  on  No.  10  or 
1 1  you  still  liave  four  or  five  vehicles 
left  over. 

So  we  will  quite  po.ssibly  have  as  many 
as  se\en  Saturn   V's   left   over   on  the 


shelf.  All  I  am  really  saying  to  you  is 
tnat  since  these  vehicles  cost  $160  mil- 
lion to  S230  million  apiece,  why.  in  a 
war,  should  we  buy  them  now?  Why 
should  v.e  end  up  with  all  this  surplus 
and  old-fashioned  equipment?  I  would 
rather  emphasize  research  and  develop- 
ment in  NASA,  and  stop  buying  all  this 
hardware  now.  We  should  upgrade  our 
boosters  for  the  future  as  we  go  along. 
This  AAP  proposal  ties  us  down  to  old- 
fashioned  equipment. 

Let  me  show  you  how  rapidly  NASA 
c;ian:;es  its  po.sitions.  Last  Thursday  at 
a  meeting  with  three  of  the  professional 
people  fiom  our  committee  and  myself 
and  one  mnn  from  my  office.  NASA's 
Administrator  and  top  officials  came  up 
with  a  new  schedule  of  Saturn  produc- 
tion which  our  committee  had  never 
heard  of. 

In  1970,  they  are  going  to  produce  6 
Saturn  Vs.  In  1971  and  1972.  NASA 
plans  to  make  two  per  year. 

In  197.1  they  are  going  back  to  pro- 
dacine  four  S.i turns  per  year.  I  can  show 
you  that  tliat  plan  will  cost  between 
$400  million  and  $500  million  in  waste 
as  the  result  of  poor  .scheduling.  When  I 
say  it  is  going  to  cost  $400  million  or 
$500  million  worth  of  waste  on  schedul- 
ing, it  is  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
figures.  And  NASA  only  gave  me  the 
final  figures  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  going  to  cost  $163  milhon  per 
Saturn  V  vehicle  if  you  make  Saturn  V's 
at  six  a  year:  $193  million  each,  if  you 
make  them  at  four  a  year;  and  $230  mil- 
lion each  if  you  make  them  at  two  a 
year. 

So  the  total  cost  of  the  six-per-year 
rate  for  2  years  would  be  $1,956,000,000. 
But  if  you  change  the  schedule,  as  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  has  informed 
me.  to  go  down  from  six  per  year  to  two 
per  year  for  2  years  and  tlien  four  per 
year  for  2  years,  it  will  cost  $2,464,000,000 
which  is  $500  million  ol  waste  because  of 
this  .scheduling. 

I  was  with  the  aircraft  scheduling 
office  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II 
with  the  original  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 
I  was  one  of  the  Navy  representatives 
scheduling  r.lanes  for  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy  and  for  the  British 
when  we  were  making  50,000  planes  per 
yea; .  I  have  been  involved  in  space  mat- 
ters .since  t)ie  Select  Committee  was 
formed  in  19.^.7.  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Science  and  Ast'onautics  under 
the  able  leadc'shij)  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Mili.erI  . 

But  lei  me  tell  you.  This  House  unani- 
mously approved  my  amendment  to  cut 
Apollo  by  S25  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Pentleman  from  Penn.\\lvan'a  has  ex- 
Pi'ccl. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
imiiortant  that  .several  aspects  of  the 
Apollo  applications  program  bo  clari- 
fied. The  early  Ai^ollo  applications  mis- 
sions, including  the  orbital  workshop, 
provided  an  early  capability  for  a  large 
controlled  environment  to  cvalunt? 
human  performanre  and  secure  en- 
gineering data  for  future  siibsvstem  de- 
sign for  both  manned  and  unmanned 
sr'acecraft. 


Our  large  expenditures  to  date  in  the 
Apollo  program  have  provided  the  ex- 
perience and  hardware  on  which  the 
Apollo  applications  is  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  this  experience  so  tiiat  we  will  be 
able  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  to 
utilize  this  base  of  experience  that  iiad 
been  developed.  It  has  been  stated  that 
three  to  seven  Saturn  IB's  and  five  to 
six  Saturn  V's  will  be  left  over  from  the 
Apollo  program  and  can  be  used  for 
Apoilo  applications  rather  than  ordering 
new  hardware.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  statement  by  NASA  witnesses  before 
tiie  committee  was  that  if  everything 
is  successful  they  would  have  launch 
\ehic!es  left  from  Apollo  that  could  be 
used  for  the  Apollo  applications  program. 
Every  member  on  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  is  aware  that  the 
manned  space  fliglit  schedules  have  al- 
ways reflected  what  we  call  a  success 
schedule.  In  fact,  the  committee  has  al- 
ways carefully  ruled  out  any  contingency 
funds  to  assure  that  NASA  went  the  most 
direct  route  in  meeting  the  manned  lunar 
landing  goal.  But  we  have  just  taken 
part  in  an  investigation  that  should 
have  demonstrated  how  things  can  hap- 
pen that  can  prevent  meeting  a  success 
schedule,  for  example,  the  Apollo  204 
accident. 

Further  the  contention  is  made  that 
if  we  order  more  boosters  now,  and 
Apollo  is  a  success,  we  will  have  them 
sitting  on  the  ,shelf .  and  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  expensive  and  unreasonable 
task  of  finding  missions  for  them. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
boosters  being  ordered  are  the  minimum 
which  can  be  produced  within  the  min- 
imum sustaining  level  of  funding  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  capability  to 
produce  Saturn  V  at  all.  If  we  were  to 
delete  the  two  vehicles  per  year  being 
produced  immediately  after  Apollo,  the 
same  amount  of  funding  would  be  re- 
quired simply  to  preserve  the  option  to 
resume  production  at  some  later  date. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  if  there 
are  no  Saturn  launch  vehicles  left  over 
from  the  Apollo  initial  order  of  12  and 
15.  they  are  unsafe  and  we  should  get 
something  new. 

Reliable  launch  vehicle  hardware  is 
only  one  of  the  many  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  mission  success.  Spacecraft, 
launch  operations,  mission  control,  and 
astronaut  performance  are  all  vital 
elements  necessary  for  the  success  of  a 
mission.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  all 
15  Saturn  V's  and  12  uprated  I's  could 
perform  satisfactorily  without  achieving 
the  actual  manned  lunar  landing  until 
the  last  possible  mission.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  uprated  Saturn  I  has 
a  perfect  record  of  3  flights  to  date  and 
its  predece<5Sor,  the  Saturn  I,  had  a  per- 
fect 10 -for- 10  record. 

Several  of  the  views  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  on  post- 
Apollo  work  have  been  quoted  on  this 
floor.  Among  them  was  the  question  of 
modifying  Apollo  hardware  as  opposed 
to  using  the  Titan  III  manned  orbital 
laboratory  system  for  biomedical  studies 
of  man  for  periods  of  up  to  60  days. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton! 
commented  in  his  remarks  on  June  22, 


1967.  the  first  manned  orbital  lunar 
flight  is  not  expected  until  mid-1970  or 
later.  If  NASA  were  to  wait  for  the  results 
of  such  a  flight  before  modifying  Apollo 
hardware  for  long-duration  flight,  the 
Apollo  applications  program  would  not 
be  initiated  until  5  or  6  years  from  now. 
Such  a  hiatus  could  result  in  the  erosion 
and  disintegration  of  tlie  manned  space- 
flight team. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
also  stated  that  if  in  the  period  of  1971 
to  1972  we  need  additional  boosters  be- 
cause the  Saturn  V  has  not  proved  reli- 
able that  they  should  be  of  the  solid  fuel 
type. 

NASA  has  no  imm^ediate  plans  for 
utilizing  a  large  first  stage  solid  motor 
launch  vehicle.  It  has  not  designed  or 
built  launch  facilities  for  such  a  vehicle. 
It  has  no  current  approved  p'-ogram  for 
man  rating  a  solid  motor  launch  vehicle. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
surprising  considering  the  current  fund- 
ing level,  that  a  solid  motor  launch  ve- 
hicle would  be  capable  of  orbiting  a  man 
in  1971  or  1972. 

At  several  times  on  this  floor  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  Apollo  applications 
program  is  not  yet  specifically  defined. 
For  those  who  have  stated  this  view  I 
direct  their  attention  to  pages  255 
through  300  of  part  II  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  N.\SA 
authorization.  Within  these  pages  the 
program  is  defined  in  detail. 

NASA  presented  in  great  detail  plans 
for  each  Apollo  applications  program 
flight  in  our  hearings.  Four  flights  are 
described  in  the  1968-69  period  for 
science,  astronomy — astronomical  tele- 
scope mount;  space  technology— work- 
shop; and  learning  to  operate  in  space 
for  long  duration — workshop. 

For  example,  the  astronomical  tele- 
scope for  the  Apollo  applications  will 
make  two  principal  contributions: 

First,  variations  of  the  sun  are  the 
major  cause  of  environmental  changes 
to  the  earth.  Further  knowledge  of  how 
these  environmental  changes  occur  could 
permit  man  to  control  them  for  his  own 
benefit  or  learn  to  better  adapt  and  make 
use  of  them. 

Second,  the  sun  is  a  valuable  astro- 
physical  laboratory  which  may  be  viewed 
by  scientists  of  m,any  disciplines  and 
is  con.sidered  a  virtual'y  untapped  res- 
ervoir of  new  and  different  facets  for 
exploration  in  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  respective  scientific  fields.  The 
effect  of  the  sun  on  the  environment  of 
our  planet  is  especially  important  since 
the  sun's  energy  ultimately  impacts  on 
every  living  organism.  Including  all 
plant  and  animal  life.  Evolutionary  ef- 
fects may  certainly  be  said  to  be  tied  up 
with  this  environment.  The  effects  of  the 
sun's  environment  on  agriculture  are  ob- 
vious. The  field  of  meteorology  is  inti- 
mjitcly  concerned  with  the  study  of  solar 
physics  as  a  means  of  predicting  and  pos- 
sibly even  controlling  the  earth's  weather. 
Communications  are  also  involved  be- 
cause of  the  run's  effect  on  the  cprth's 
ionosphere  with  subsequent  disturbing 
"blpckouts"  of  worldwide  r?.dio  nets. 

Com.ments  have  clso  been  made  that 
tlie  fundin.s  level  for  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  is  excess'v". 
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The  Apollo  applications  program  fund- 
ing is  a  minimal  request  which  will  sus- 
tain the  Apollo  hardware  at  the  mini- 
mum rate.  Anythms  less  is  extremely  un- 
economical and  does  not  gainfully  em- 
ploy the  personnel  required  to  produce, 
assemble,  and  fly  the  hardware.  The 
President  cut  the  protrram— from  $627 
to  $454  million — bv  $173  million  and  the 
committee  took  out  an  additional  SIO 
million.  This  is  an  austere  prosTram — and 
additional  cu's  by  thi.s  committee  wil". 
only  contribute  to  aiuarantvriny  le.ss  suc- 
cess than  we  art-  capable  of  achieving. 

The  program  represents  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  NASA  budget  request.  In 
terms  of  the  cross  national  product. 
NASA  represents  on'.y  six  one-hun- 
dreths  of  that  measure  With  this  rela- 
tively modest  investment  "ve  are  main- 
taining a  capability  and  providine  the 
Nation  with  assurance  that  thf>re  'vlll  not 
be  another  situation  Ike  .sputnik.  The 
technology  from  the  space  procram  i.s 
providing  the  impetus  t.)  mdustry  that 
will  make  u.se  of  those  trained  under  the 
various  Government  training  programs. 
The  technology  from  the  .=pace  program 
has  already  chant;ed  the  complexion  of 
hospital  facilities  which  will  Increase  the 
efllclency  for  the  car^-  of  those  under 
medicare  as  well  as  all  others.  The  In- 
crease in  educational  stimulus  has  been 
seen  over  and  over  aaain.  Is  education 
not  a  key  to  curing  povfriy?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  cm  be  called  a  burden  to  the 
country.  New  technolocy  like  that  de- 
veloped tn  the  space  program  meitns  new 
products,  new  industry,  .'•nd  economic 
growth. 

The  Apollo  program  is  the  main  focus 
and  objective  of  the  O.Tice  of  Manned 
Space  Flight.  Because  of  this  some  have 
said  that  it  is  not  possible  for  NASA  to 
carry  on  an  Apollo  applications  program 
sine?  all  of  the  encrgie.*;  of  the  OfTice  of 
Manned  Space  Flight  w  ill  be  ;  bsorbed  in 
Apollo. 

NASA's  manned  space  flight  team 
have  demonstrated  the  capablll'y  of 
handling  multiple  pro^rains  In  Gemini 
and  Ap')llo  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
need  two  teams  for  two  projects.  Most 
of  the  skills  and  capabilities  can  be 
doubly  employed 

A  research  and  development  program 
goes  throu'.4h  several  phases,  for  exam- 
ple, design,  d 'v '.Djiment.  Lest,  and  op- 
erations. All  the  way  through  to  program 
comoletion  a  level  of  each  of  the  skills 
used  in  the.se  phases  must  be  maintained 
in  order  tj  troubleshoot  future  problems 
that  can  occur.  We  had  eo.Hentially  com- 
pleted development  and  tfst  and  were 
ready  for  tiie  be^'lnr.ing  of  manned  ill^^ht 
operations  when  the  AS-J04  fire  (k;- 
curred.  Where  wou'.d  \\v  be  today  If  we 
had  sent  home  the  Apollo  design  team 
when  the  pro-'ram  had  gone  Into  the 
operation  phase  ' 

There  is  now  a  sL^jnificant  design  effort 
underway  to  correct  the  problems  fjund 
in  Apollo.  We  must  keep  these  people 
available.  With  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram they  are  working  on  the  use  of  the 
Apollo  equiiJment  and  makmg  a  contri- 
bution rather  than  being  pure  overhead 
waiting  for  the  next  emergency.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  taking  peojile  away  from 
Apollo,  it  is  a  case  of  sound  and  respon- 
sible management.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 


tlemen are  aware  that  the  $23  billion 
quoted  by  NASA  to  complete  Apollo  is 
without  a  follow-on  program.  With  these 
people  I  have  de-icrlbed  working  on  the 
Apollo  applications  program  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Apollo  cost  will  go  down 
In  the  future.  Through  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  we  wi.l  still  have  our 
Insurance  policy  of  a  team  tx)  solve  any 
future  problems  on  Apol'.o  while  they  are 
working  hard  on  productive  eHort  In 
Ai;ollo  appllcatloi\s. 

Again  I  must  return  to  the  p(jlnt  that 
Apollo  applications  program  missions 
have  been  detennlned  and  that  Apollo 
hardware  has  been  selected. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  Includes  page  after  page  of 
data  devoted  to  detailed  plans  and 
desu'ns  for  Apollo  applications  program 
mi.=Kilons,  Including  well-defined  pieces 
of  hardware  such  as  the  Apollo  telescope 
mount  and  the  orbital  workshop.  Mem- 
bers of  our  committee  personally  saw 
and  walked  In  and  around  full  scale 
engineering  models  of  the  workshop  and 
the  Apollo  telescope  mount  both  at  the 
NASA  centers  and  at  NASA  industrial 
contractors.  Every  member  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  and  feel  this  equipment 
and  to  ask  any  question  he  desired  re- 
garding definition,  missions,  or  anything 
else. 

Apollo  applications  procram  hardware 
has  been  selected  The  Saturn  launch 
vehicle-s  wiT.  be  the  boosters  used  in  the 
Apollo  applications  progi-am.  The  sec- 
(r.\d  .stage — S-IVB — of  a  Saturn  I  will 
be  used  for  the  orbital  workshop  after 
boosting  a  spacecraft  Into  orbit.  The 
equipment  needed  to  convert  the  used 
.■^econd  stage  Into  a  workshop,  the  dock- 
ing adaptor  and  airlock  have  been  dc- 
rined  and  englntcring  models  produced. 
They  are  under  detailed  design  as  Is  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount  which  will  utilize 
a  lunar  module  as  its  space  platform. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  Apollo 
r.i-'Pllcatlons  program  as  presented  In  this 
budget  is  not  dependent  upon  transfer 
of  Apollo  hardware  This  budget  pro- 
vides the  launch  vehicles,  spacecraft,  and 
expe;  iments  for  a  balanced  program  with 
flights  beginning  In  1&69. 

However,  should  early  success  be 
achieved  in  Apollo  development  and 
equipment  is  made  available  for  Apollo 
?.p;-licallons  program — paitlcularly  the 
Saturn  IB — then  NASA  Is  in  a  position 
to  capitalize  on  this  tarly  success  with 
th"  attendant  savings.  This  is  accom- 
P'..shed  by  early  provision  of  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  payloads  and  experl- 
m. nts  that  could  fly  on  vehicles  and 
.sp.ccecraft  being  procured  in  this  budget 
or  obtained  from  Apollo. 

As  some  have  contended,  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  cost  estimates  are  spec- 
ulative. They  are  probably  going  to  prove 
more  accurate,  for  a  new  re.search  and 
devtlopment  program,  than  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Government  m  esti- 
mates of  research  and  development  ijro- 
grams  In  the  past.  The  reason  is  that 
most  of  the  basic  hardware  Is  being  pro- 
duced now  for  use  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram These  costs  are  known  to  NASA. 
N.^SA  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence m  operations  and  then  costs  are  also 
known. 

A  basic  preml.se  of  the  Apollo  applica- 


tions program  Is  the  use  of  standard 
hardware.  The  basic  Apollo  hardware  lias 
the  designed  flexibility  for  uses  on  Apollo 
applications  program  missions  while  also 
being  the  standardized  equipment  for 
Apollo  missions.  Similarly.  Apollo  hard- 
ware has  other  uses  on  future  unmanned 
programs  such  as  Voyager.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
In  the  design  of  Saturn  Apollo  hardware 
for  the  manned  lunar  landing  program 
has  repeatedly  over  the  years  stated  that 
the  only  piece  of  equipment  specifically 
designed  for  a  lunar  landing  is  the  lunar 
module.  The  booster,  upper  stages,  com- 
mand module,  and  service  module  are 
standardized  elements  designed  for  long 
term  space  use. 

And  even  the  lunar  module,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  serves  as  a  basic  component 
for  the  Apollo  applications  program  as 
the  space  module  for  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  astronomy  experiments. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  NASA.  It  has  also  been  stated 
here  many  times  that  this  program  Is 
specifically  designed  to  determine  the 
military  requirements  for  a  man  In 
space.  The  program  by  Its  very  nature 
prohibits  the  dissemination  of  much  of 
the  data  that  will  be  gained  through 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  flights.  Fur- 
thermore, the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory Is  using  considerable  amounts  of 
the  technology  already  developed  by 
NASA.  The  NASA  program  earning  out 
the  role  of  the  space  agency  is  moving 
forward  in  new  areas  of  manned  space 
flight  research  which  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  military  program  This  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  prede- 
ces.sor  organization  to  NASA — the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tics— and  the  charter  that  the  Congress 
has  provided  to  NASA  through  the 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  two  com- 
ments—the first  refers  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  that  NASA  Is  using 
critical  .skills  needed  elsewhere  in  our 
economy,  and  secondly,  that  NAS.\  Is  a 
manufacturing  rather  than  a  research 
organization. 

NASA  I.s  not  directly  competitive  for 
critical  j-kills  that  are  general  in  nature 
that  is.  skills  rcad'ly  transferable  to  Viet- 
nam, other  deft  use  anas,  raid  business. 
N.-\SA  has  developed  special  skills  as  a 
deliberate  measure  over  the  past  7  or  8 
years  that  give  this  Nation  a  new  capa- 
bility for  exploiting  space. 

It  does  not  follow  that  space  .scientists, 
engineers,  astronauts,  or  administrators 
would  be  effective  In  other  fields  even  if 
they  chr>=e  to  relocate.  Certainly  a  N.*.SA 
doctor,  expert  in  the  medical  a.spects  of 
weiuhtle.ssncss  could  work  on  cancer  re- 
search— but  creat  training  is  still  neces- 
sary   The  opposite  case  Is  equally  true 

A  n  itlon  as  strong  as  ours  can  and  ^'iU 
be  cppable  of  performing  a  vital  and 
aggressive  program  in  space  at  the  same 
time  It  takes  care  of  the  needs  of  Inter- 
national strife  and  the  wants  of  our  more 
unfortunate  citizens. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Congress  that 
significant  portion  of  the  NASA  budget 
Is  allocated  to  the  Office  of  Advanced 
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Research  and  Technology  for  research. 

NASA  does,  to  be  sure,  manage  a  broad 
program  of  engineering,  manufacturing 
and  testing  of  spacecraft  and  vehicles. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  to  accomplish  a 
mission  of  NASA  is  to  develop  and  create 
a  national  capability  for  whatever  use 
this  Nation  chooses  to  pursue.  Already 
.ASA  rockets  and  spacecraft  techniques 
are  being  used  commercially  by  the 
Comsat  Corp.  NASA-developed  Gemini 
spacecraft  are  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory. 

But  the  fact  these  and  future  capabil- 
ities were  developed  as  part  of  the  NASA 
space  research  does  not  mean  research 
proper  is  being  neglected.  On  the  con- 
trary, research  is  stimulated  by  "do- 
ing"— by  specific  applications.  For  ex- 
ample, the  achievement  of  working  fuel 
cell;  or  reliable  small  rocket  thrusters; 
of  precision  reentry  guidance  technique; 
of  rendezvous  and  docking  know-how 
was  all  part  of  the  "research"  inherent 
in  the  Gemini  program — where  giant 
steps  In  technology  were  made  by 
"doing." 

The  NASA  program  which  your  com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  a  well-balanced,  orderly,  and 
well-placed  program  of  space  research 
and  utilitarian  application.  Whatever 
action  we  take  today  can  only  serve  to 
support  an  Apollo  applications  program 
at  a  reduced  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller!  rise? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  through  this  for  quite 
some  time.  We  debated  this  for  3  hours 
yesterday  and  I  want  to  see  if  we  can- 
not get  on  with  this  and  get  our  work 
done.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  MILL  ER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oJTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  Miller  1. 

The  question  v. as  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
.slon  'dt  manritd  by  Mr.  Fu:.ton-  of  Penn- 
sylvan-a  > .  there  were — ayes  40,  noes  46. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected 

Mr.  I'lILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto  clo.se  In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham  ! . 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  state- 


ments made  and  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fulton].  I  support  his 
amendment  and  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

In  these  times,  when  the  demands  of 
the  Vietrmm  conflict  are  so  huge,  and  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  programs  are  so 
acute,  we  simply  mtist  try  to  cut  back 
somewhere.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  convincingly  explained  that 
the  cut  he  proposes  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  long-term  progress  of  the  space 
program. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  like  me  to  yield  time  to  him,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  jdeld. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  P.ennsylvania.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 
Those  of  us  who  are  economy  minded 
do  not  desire  to  hurt  this  program.  Last 
May  the  debate  on  this  subject  came  up 
and  I  wanted  to  cut  $61  million  from 
the  program  in  1966.  Everyone  who  was 
opposed  to  my  amendment  said  that  it 
would  destroy  the  program.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  October  1966 
set  $60  million  as  a  cut,  and  the  President 
in  his  message  in  February  set  $60  mil- 
lion. So  the  Democratic  administration 
accepted  my  amendment.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  hurt  the  program.  So  you  are  cor- 
rect in  saying  it  is  for  economy.  It  will 
make  for  tighter  administration.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  economy  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  there  is  a  limitation  on  debate.  The 
pending  amendment  is  a  far  different 
amendment  than  the  one  we  debated 
yesterday.  This  amendment  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Fulton  amendment. 
The  Fulton  amendment,  which  requires 
a  $250  million  cut  in  this  $444.7  million 
Apollo  applications  program,  is  a  sound 
and  reasonable  amendment  and  one 
which  in  the  long  run  will  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  NASA,  for  it  will 
make  clear  to  NASA  that  Congress  is 
exercising  the  kind  of  control  which  is 
necessary  if  a  repetition  of  the  Apollo 
disaster,  which  took  place  last  Janu- 
ary, is  to  be  prevented. 

The  hearings  on  the  Apollo  disaster 
made  clear  that  NASA  itself  has  not  ex- 
ercised proper  control  and  supervision 
over  its  contractors,  and  that  NASA  it- 
self— and  I  think  it  has  been  a  failure  on 
our  Part — has  not  been  supervised  suffi- 
ciently by  the  Congress.  The  Phillips  re- 
port of  December  16,  1965,  showed  the 
program  was  out  of  control.  The  Apollo 
Review  Board  report  16  months  later — 
April  1967 — showed  that  seriouis — and 
inexcusable  deficiencies  persisted. 

Yesterday  I  discussed  the  lack  of  jus- 
tifications for  full  funding  of  Apollo  ap- 
plications in  my  additional  views,  which 
appear  in  the  committee  report  No.  338. 
I  proposed  a  contingent  authorization  of 
$222.35  million  pending  submission  by 
NASA  of  specific  cost-benefit  analysis. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush] 


to  reduce  the  program  by  $65  million  has 
obviously  been  concocted  overnight  to 
head  off  the  Fulton  amendment  or  the 
amendment  I  would  offer  if  the  Fulton 
amendment  fails. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Roudebush 
amendment,  so  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fulton]  can  be  voted  upon 
and,  hopefully,  adopted. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  for  his  excellent  work 
in  the  investigation  of  the  fire  disaster 
in  the  Apollo  AS-204  program  that  killed 
the  three  astronauts.  You  were  diligent 
in  following  up  the  matter,  and  regard- 
less of  party,  I  think  you  made  a  real 
impression,  and  not  only  on  our  com- 
mittee but  also  on  the  country. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan)  him- 
self proposed  an  amendment  of  about 
$222  million.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  too  on 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  cause  of 
economy,  because  very  few  of  us  who  try 
to  make  these  cuts  are  appreciated.  It  is 
surprising  how  $5  billion  worth  of  con- 
tracts a  year  can  be  spread  around  the 
country  and  how  it  does  have  an  effect. 
If  we  are  cutting,  they  are  always  com- 
ing back,  saying  that  the  cuts  should 
not  be  made  In  this  particular  place.  My 
congratulations  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  for  his  work  on 
the  floor  and  for  his  stand  on  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas  I. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the 
arguments  that  a  reasonable  cut  in  this 
bill  will  destroy  the  program  remind  me 
of  a  comment  made  by  a  high-ranking 
NASA  official  who  testified  once  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  if 
we  cut  the  appropriations  bill  by  over 
5  cents  it  would  result  in  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  billion  extra  dollars  and  stretch 
the  program  out  for  a  year. 

I  just  do  not  buy  that  kind  of  calamity 
talk,  and  I  do  not  buy  the  calamity  talk 
here  on  the  floor  that  if  we  make  a  rea- 
sonable cut  in  this  bill  it  will  destroy  the 
entire  program. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  cut  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  leave  $195  million  remain- 
ing in  the  appropriations  program.  That 
is  still  a  substantial  sum  of  money  in  my 
part  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  he 
would  expand  on  his  argument  about  Im- 
proper scheduling  and  how  he  thinks 
economies  would  result  from  reschedul- 
ing the  Saturn  Vs. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
btiild  12  Saturn  V's  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  year,  the  current  production  rate,  the 
cost  is  $1,956,000,000.  If  we  take  the  same 
12  Saturns  in  1970  and  1971,  and  1972 
and  1973,  and  build  four  at  the  rate  of 
two  a  year,  and  then  build  eight  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  year  for  2  years,  the  cost 
will  be  $2,464,000,000,  In  NASA's  own  fig- 
ures. So  we  can  see  that  there  is  $500 
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million  waste  in  schedulins'  by  NASA  on 
Its  most  recent  .schedule. 

I  hope  I  can  .;et  a  chance  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  show  this,  becaa~e  if  NASA  will 
give  me  some  computers,  we  can  20  there 
and  show  them  how  to  schedule  better. 
I  hate  to  say  this  from  the  House  floor. 
but  our  committee  really  .should  ^^et  into 
this  problem  of  schedulin!<  more  deeply. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chfiir  reog- 
nlzes  the  gentlemm  from  California  I  Mr. 
Miller  1. 

Mr.  MIU.ER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  mv  time 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana fMr.  RoroEBi-sHl  is  adopted,  will 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania  I  Mr    FtaTONl? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state, 
in  respon.se  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Eentl^man 
from  Indiana  to  the  amfndment  of  the 
Kentleman  from  Fennsvlvania  Ls  adopted, 
the  vote  will  then  rec^'r  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  yeiitlcman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  amendrd  bv  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr  RYAN  So  that  the  S250  million 
cut  will  not  arriallv  be  hrfore  the  Hoiise'' 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  an- 
swer that  question  when  the  time  will 
come.  The  Chair  has  stated  what  the 
parliamentary-  .<ituation  is 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentarv  inquirv 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  trentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  adoptfd  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Mr  FvltonI. 
would  It  then  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  Apollo  applica- 
tions. pa«e  2,  Ime  1.  read  "5222.350  000'? 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  answer  to  hus  question  is.  No.  becau.se 
the  language  of  the  amendment  which 
the  srentleman  would  propose  todav 
would  supplant  the  lansuat'e  adopted  by 
the  Hou.sp  in  adopting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Penns>lvania  (Mr. 
Pulton]. 

Mr  RYAN  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  RltdebushI  to  the 
amendiiient  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !Mr   Fulton  I. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  ar^d  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Roudeb'jsh 
and  Mr.  Millfr  of  California 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tho.se  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  off'^r^-d  by  the  eentleman 
from  Indiana  Mr  RomFsusH !  to  the 
amendment  offered  bv  the  gent'eman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton  1  will 
pass  through  the  tellers. 


Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Committee  is 
in  the  process  of  voting,  and  no  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  can  be  made  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Is  it  not  correct  that 
there  should  be  a  teller  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  a  teller  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlon'^an  from 
Illinois  has  asked  a  question  rathe,  than 
making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
heio    I  am  against  the  amendment. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
rotate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Is  it  not  necessriry, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  teller  vote,  that  the  Chair 
name  one  Member  as  a  teller  who  sup- 
ports the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stale 
that  the  fjentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
not  made  a  point  of  order,  but  rather 
has  asked  a  question.  The  Chair  desig- 
nated as  tellers  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  RouDEBUSHi,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr  Miller  I.  No  point  was 
raised  until  the  vote  had  begun  to  be 
taken. 

The  vote  will  proceed. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  110.  noes 
83. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  a'jreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  tiie  amendment  offered  by  th;- 
tientleman  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton I,  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  tiie  gentleman  frum  Indiana 

\  Mr     RoUDEBUSHl. 

The  amendment  as  amendid  v.  as 
agreed  to. 

*Mr.NDMFNT     OFTFRED     BY     MR       H.\RDY 

Mr  HARDY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.\mciidment  offered  by  Mr  H.^rot  to  H  R 
10340.  as  reported  On  page  5,  after  line  22. 
Insert    the   following- 

"(hi  After  January  1.  1968,  no  support 
service  contract  In  the  nmount  of  $100,000 
or  more  8h.->ll  be  awarded,  renewed  or  e\- 
terideU  unless — 

"(11  A  study  has  been  mide  showing  the 
relitlve  cost  of  obtiinlnf:  the  servlco.s 
through  contract  and  through  direct  hire 
pmpliyees.  tiding  cost  criteria  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bud^^et;  and 

'r2\  The  Admlnisirat.or  has  mr.de  a  writ- 
ten d?tcrmin.it:on — (II  that  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  services  through  contract  Is 
not  greater  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  such 
ser\lces  through  direct  hire  employees,  or 
111)  that  the  success  of  the  propr.=im  of  the 
Nitlon.^1  Aeronautics  and  Spice  Adminis- 
tration requires  the  use  of  the  service  con- 
tract procedure  rather  than  the  direct  hire 
of  employees,  st.itlng  In  detail  the  reasons 
for  such  determln.-itlo:i 

"The  Admlnlstr':itor  sh:>ll  malrtaln  a  cen- 
tral file  cf  the  determlnati'-ns  made  pursuant 
to  clau<ie  (2 1  of  this  siihsertlon  nnd  shall 
make  them  available  upon  request  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 


to  the  committees  thereof.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Administrator  to  enter  Into  support  serv- 
ice contracts  that  are  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.  As  used  In  this  subSi;ct:on  the 
lirni  support  service  co:.irr.ct'  does  not 
Ini-lude  contracts  for  the  produc'.'on  of  com- 
mercliil  and  Industrial  products  or  for  the 
construction  of  facilities." 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  paint  of  order  ayainat  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  t  >  liie  picseiit  bill. 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  u-.akes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  of  non- 
gemianentss. 

Does  tile  gentknian  tram  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hardy  1  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  fall  to  be  gcrmar.e  to  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  authorizations  for  NASA's 
operations,  and  this  amendment  would 
sunply  require  that  on  their  service  con- 
tracts— and  the  bill  provides  for  serv- 
ice contracts — this  amendment  would  be 
a  limitation  upon  the  manner  m  which 
they  could  engage  in  service  contracts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  California  '.Mr.  Miller  •  di  s  re  to 
be  iicard  on  the  point  of  order.' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction— 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  general  le^n.s'a- 
tion  on  thl,-^  authorization  bill — and  that 
such  amendment  should  be  either  in  the 
Space  Act  itself  autliorixing  NASA,  or 
it  should  be  contained  in  general  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  tr>'- 
ing  to  do.  However.  I  do  not  like  to  .see 
NASA,  of  al!  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved, sineled  out  to  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment 
I  feel  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  germane 
to  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Flynt».  The 
Chair  is  pn>pared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Millfr  I  has  rai.^ed  n  point  of  order 
acalnst  the  amendment  offered  by  t.he 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  H.ardy!. 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  grn'.leman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  HardyI  relates  to 
contracts  under  the  terms  of  the  au- 
thorization hill  now  under  consideration 

The  Chair  is  constrained  to  rule  that 
the  amendment  is  germane,  and  over- 
rules the  point  of  order  m.ade  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
H.^RDYi  i:;  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  th".nk  the  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  from.  California  !  Mr.  Mil- 
ler! was  going  to  accept  the  .amend- 
ment, iT.ther  than  makmtr  a  point  of 
order  against  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  1 
feel  that  lie  .should  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairm.in,  this  amendment  would 
idd  lanpua^'o  to  section  1  of  the  bill  to 
require  the  National  Aeron.-'.utirs  and 
Space  Administration,  and  particularly 
its   Admininrator.  tu  give   careful  con- 
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sideration  to  relative  costs  before  enter- 
in2  into  support  service  contracts. 

The  aiurrdment  \.-oiild  not  prohibit 
such  cjniracts.  but  it  v.ould  require  that 
they  be  carefully  thought  out.  The 
amendment  v.ould  require  NASA,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1968,  to  make  a  compar- 
ative cost  .study  in  conn<  euon  v,iLh  each 
such  contract  and  would  require  the  Ad- 
mini.strat  jr.  before  the  contract  is  signed, 
to  make  a  v.Tulen  deteriniii  itlon  either: 
First,  that  it  v.ill  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  to  contract  for  the  service 
than  to  u.se  it.;  own  employees;  or  second, 
that  the  success  of  the  NASA  program  re- 
quires tiie  use  of  the  contract  approach. 
Copies  of  the  dcteiminatiuns  would  have 
to  be  maintained  in  a  central  file  and 
made  available  to  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees on  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extensive  use  of 
support  service  contracts  throughout  the 
Government  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  untold  millii.ns  in  extra  and 
unnecessary  costs.  These  contracts  cover 
3  wide  r.-.nge  uf  Government  activities 
that  ca.i  and  .-hculd  be  liandled  by  Gov- 
einment  employees. 

They  render  pe;sonnel  ceilin-is  and  all 
figures  on  the  number  ol  Federal  em- 
ployees meaningless. 

In  tlie  case  of  NASA,  support  service 
contracts  are  used  to  provide  for  all  types 
of  pci-.=o;inel  ."ervices  from  the  operation 
of  warehouses  and  the  furnishing  of 
guards  and  janitorial  services  to  the  hir- 
ing of  engineers,  technicians,  nurses,  and 
doctors. 

In  some  situations,  NASA's  support 
service  contracts  may  be  justified  but  I 
am  convinced  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  are  used  as  a  very  costly  means  of 
avoidinLi  personnel  ceilings  and  escaping 
respon.-ibility.  Just  last  week,  on  June  21, 
the  Comptrolior  General  testified  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  had 
studied  nine  NASA  service  contracts  and 
found  that  the  taxpayers  would  be  saved 
$5.3  million  a  year  if  the  services  cov- 
ered by  those  contracts  were  performed 
by  Crovernir.ent  employees.  The  contracts 
involved  a  total  of  about  S44  million  a 
year,  so  the  savings  would  amount  to 
about  12  percent. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  number  of  con- 
tract employees  at  NASA  centers  lias  in- 
crea.sed  almo.^t  50  percent — from  16,800 
employees  to  24.900.  During  the  same 
period  NASA's  civil  service  personnel 
ceiling  has  ii-.ciea.sed  by  only  1.100  or 
from  33.20-0  employees  to  31.300.  In  other 
words,  contractor  personnel  make  up 
about  42  percent  of  the  work  force  at 
NASA  centers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
C^mmisshin  que.-tioned  the  legality  of  a 
number  of  NASA's  rontr.-;cts.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  these  con- 
tracts often  add  excessive  layers  of  su- 
pervision and  unnece-sory  contract  co^ts 
to  an  already  h.ir^hly  cxpen.sive  program. 

Our  .study  has  covered  only  nine  out  of 
several  hundred  NASA  contracts,  but 
there  are  strong  indicatiems  that  the 
same  pattern  applies  throughout.  The 
agency  has  made  only  a  few  po.st  audit 
cost  .studies  and  even  then  has  ignored 
their  results.  The  NASA  officials  who 
testified   before   the   committee   seemed 
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indifferent  to  the  problem,  and  little 
concerned  with  cutting  down  unneces- 
sai-y  expenses.  They  testified  tiiat  NASA 
had  never  made  a  cost  study  before  en- 
tering into  a  service  contract. 

Tlie  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
not  prevent  NASA  from  using  service 
contracts  where  they  are  necessary  or 
where  they  will  not  add  to  costs.  It  would, 
however,  require  the  agency  to  look  into 
comparative  costs  and  be  ready  to  tell 
Congress  when  and  why  it  is  selecting 
the  higher  cost  approach. 

At  one  time  NASA  was  expanding  its 
programs  at  a  terrific  rate  and  probably 
found  it  both  helpful  and  expedient  to 
employ  a  profusion  of  contractors.  But, 
as  Comptroller  General  Staats  has 
pointed  out,  NASA's  operations  have  be- 
come relatively  stable.  Some  of  the  costly 
procedures  adopted  dtiring  the  crash 
phase  of  its  programs  should  be  reex- 
amined and  where  no  longer  required, 
should  be  weeded  out.  This  amendment 
would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  may  not  be  a  total  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems, but  at  least  it  is  a  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  more  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  I  change  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  be  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  express  the  hope  that  the  committee 
will  go  ahead  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  correct  about  the  NASA  man- 
agement being  loose  on  contracts,  be- 
cause when  the  Apollo  204  fire  took  place 
NASA  was  able  to  say  that  by  tighter 
management  control  we  could  save  $50 
million  on  the  Apollo  program  alone, 
simply  by  more  careful  management, 
according  to  Mr.  Webb.  So  that  I  favor 
the  amendment,  and  think  it  is  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  can  be 
.«aved  by  more  prudent  operation  on  con- 
tracts by  NASA,  which  it  finds  necessary 
to  enter  into.  Unless  they  make  these 
analyses  before  they  enter  into  contracts 
they  cannot  have  any  notion  of  what  the 
relative  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  if  we 
could  save  12  percent  on  $44  million 
worth  of  contracts,  just  think  what  could 


be  saved  if  this  were  applied  throughout 
the  entire  cont.acling  procedures. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  further  point  is  tiiis:  I 
had  asked  NASA  why  they  do  not  esti- 
m-ate  their  contracts  on  a  cost -benefit 
ratio  basis,  and  NASA  said  they  had  no 
procedure  whatsoever  to  assess  contracts 
for  the  perform?aice  on  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  'oasis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment does  move  m  this  necessary  direc- 
tion to  ti'ihicn  control  of  the  manage- 
ment of  NASA,  so  I  favor  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  mo- 
ment, I  think  actually  this  is  not  going 
to  cause  any  problem.  I  think  it  is  right, 
and  it  needs  to  be  done  nov.-. 

NASA  needs  to  be  required  to  make 
these  cost  studies. 

Other  agencies  perhaps  should  also, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  some  of 
the  others  do.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  going  to  pursue 
this  with  other  agencies  but  we  have 
to  start  somewhere  so  let  us  start  here. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  through  the  years  in  tlie  direction 
of  economy  and  good  management  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. We  do  need  that. 

May  I  finish  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  type  of  cost-benefit  reason- 
ing has  been  applied  to  the  currently 
proposed  Apollo  applications  program. 
When  I  asked  NASA  to  consider  specifi- 
cally such  a  cost-benefit  or  alternative 
systems  approach,  I  received  the  follow- 
i:ig  negative  reply: 

The  data  that  we  have  accumulated  to  date 
ir..  the  two  NASA  programs  does  not  lend  It- 
self to  an  amlysls  by  this  (cost-annlysis)  ap- 
proach. In  achieving  an  R&D  objective,  it  In 
not  feasible  to  evaluate  alternative  ap- 
proaches on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis  because 
there  are  no  standards  of  experience  to 
Judfre  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  that 
and,  therefore.  I  favor  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  like 
most  of  the  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered here  today,  this  amendment  has 
many  things  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  very 
valid  things.  But  this  amendment  also 
has  many  things  that  can  be  said,  and 
.should  b.?  said,  a?;ainst  its  adootion  at 
this  time.  This  is  what  I  want  to  brin.:?  to 
your  attention  now. 

This  part'cular  amendment  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  1-day  hearing  that  we  held 
in  the  si^ccial  study  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
.subcommittee.  The  gentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  H.ARDYl  was  in  the  chair.  That 
day  we  had  before  us  the  representative 
of  NASA,  and  we  questioned  him  about 
some  of  these  support  .service  contracts 
and  the  way  they  were  let  by  NASA.  I 
fully  agree  with  'he  Cha'vman  thit  there 
are  many  things  in  NASA's  operations 
regarding  these  contracts  that  can  and 
should  be  improved. 

But  let  me  tell  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  is  really  involved  in  this  so 
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million  waste  in  schedulin';  by  NASA  on 
its  most  recent  schedule. 

I  hope  I  can  ;;et  ;i  chance  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  show  this,  because  if  NASA  will 
give  me  some  computers,  we  can  so  there 
and  show  them  how  to  .-chedule  better. 
I  hate  to  say  thi.s  from  the  Hou.se  floor, 
but  our  committee  really  should  ';et  into 
this  problem  of  scheduhmj  more  deeply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlem.m  from  California  I  Mr. 
Miller  I. 

Mr.  MIL!  ER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary in  q  ii  1  ry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wilf 
state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  eentlcman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RouDEBusHl  is  adopted,  will 
the  Hou.se  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  t-'entleman 
from  Pennsvlvania  i  Mr    FvltonI'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state. 
In  response  to  the  pailiamentary  inquiry. 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  eentlcman 
from  Indiana  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Ls  adopted, 
the  vote  will  then  reci»r  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  sentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  amendrd  bv  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  RYAN  So  tiiat  the  S2.50  million 
cut  will  not  arr-.iailv  be  before  the  House':' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
swer that  question  when  the  time  will 
come.  The  Chair  has  stated  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  trentleman 
from  Indiana  is  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  sentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  !Mr  Fl-lton1, 
would  It  then  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  Apollo  applica- 
tions, page  2,  line  1.  read   ■5222.350  000"? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  answer  to  hus  question  is.  No.  because 
the  language  of  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  would  propose  today 
would  supplant  the  laxmuat'e  adopted  by 
the  Hou.nc  m  adopting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsvlvania  I  Mr. 
Pulton!  . 

Mr.  RYAN  I  tha^ik  the  Chairm.an 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu--stion  is  on 
the  amendment  olTcred  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roudebush  '  to  the 
amendment  oiT.>red  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton  1. 

The  question  was  taken  and  thp  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  ai^d  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Roudebush 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  California 

The  CHAIRMAN  Those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  Mr  Roudebl^shI  to  the 
amendment  ofTered  bv  the  gent'eman 
from  Pennr.vlvania  I  Mr.  Fulton'  will 
pass  through  the  tellers. 


Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parliamen.tary  i:uiuii"y 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  is 
in  the  process  of  voting,  and  no  parlla- 
mentaiy  inquiiT  can  be  made  at  this 
time. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
there  should  be  a  teller  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  a  teller  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman,  from 
Illinois  has  asked  a  question  rathe;  than 
making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
hcie   I  am  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
ctate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  necessary, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  teller  vote,  that  the  Chair 
name  one  Member  as  a  teller  who  sup- 
ports the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
not  made  a  point  of  order,  but  rather 
has  asked  a  question.  The  Chair  desig- 
nated as  tellers  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  RouDEBUSHl,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller  I.  No  point  was 
raised  until  the  vote  had  begun  to  be 
taken. 

The  vote  will  proceed 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  110,  noes 
83. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton I.  as  amended  bv  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
!  Mr.  RouDEBUSHl. 

Tlie  amendment  as  amended  was 
atjreedto. 

^MENDMFNT     OFFFRKD     BY     MR       H.^RDY 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
«:-.  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ami-iidment  ofTered  by  Mr  H.^rdy  to  H  R 
10340.  as  reported  On  page  5.  after  line  22. 
Insert    the   following 

■'(hi  After  January  1.  196B.  no  support 
service  contract  in  tiie  jimount  of  $100,000 
or  more  shall  be  awarded,  renewed  or  ex- 
tended unless — 

"(11  A  study  has  been  mud?  showing  the 
rflTti\e  cost  of  ofctilninc  the  services 
through  contract  and  through  direct  hire 
pmployees.  u.'^lng  cost  criteria  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  and 

■•i2i  The  Administrator  has  mnde  a  writ- 
ten drtcrmui.it:on — (U  that  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  services  through  contract  Is 
not  greater  thnn  the  cost  of  obtaining  such 
services  through  direct  hire  employees,  or 
(tM  that  the  succers  of  the  program  of  the 
Niflon^l  Aeronautl<"s  and  Space  Admlnl?;- 
tration  requires  the  use  of  the  service  con- 
tricr  procedure  rnther  than  the  direct  hire 
of  employees,  Rtating  In  det:>.ll  the  reasons 
for  such  determination. 

'The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a  cen- 
tral ftle  (.f  the  determlnotJ.-^ns  m.ade  pursuant 
to  clau-se  (21  of  this  subsection  .ind  shall 
make  them  available  upon  request  to  the 
Senate  ard  the  Hciuse  cf  Representatives,  and 


to  the  committees  thereof.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  authorizir.? 
the  Administrator  to  enter  Into  support  serv- 
ice contracts  that  are  not  otnerwise  nuthor- 
ized  by  law.  As  used  in  thi.s  subsection  the 
term  support  service  contract'  does  not 
inL'iiule  contracts  tor  the  production  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  products  or  for  the 
construction  of  facilities." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caiifornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  pjint  of  ordir  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  It  the  present  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
California  u.akes  a  poml  of  order  against 
ttie  amfiidmeiit  on  the  ground  of  non- 
germaneness. 

Doe.s  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  HakuyI  wish  to  be  heard  on  tht 
point  of  order.' 

Mr.  HARDY.  1  d .).  -Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  fail  to  be  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  autlurizations  for  NASA's 
opfiaiinns.  and  this  amendment  would 
sunply  require  that  on  their  service  con- 
tract.s — and  tlie  bill  provides  for  .serv- 
ice contracts — this  amendment  wuuld  be 
a  limitation  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Ihey  could  engage  in  service  contract.^. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Miller  i  desre  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order  .•• 

Mr.  -MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction— 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  general  legisla- 
tion on  this  authorization  bill — and  that 
such  amendment  should  be  either  in  the 
Space  Act  itself  authorising  NASA,  or 
it  should  be  contained  in  general  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  try- 
ing to  do.  However.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
NASA,  of  all  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved. sinE-led  out  to  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment 
I  feel  that  it  is.  therefore,  not  germane 
to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  i  Mr.  Flyntl  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Miller  1  has  raided  n  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy! 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  tliat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gniilemar. 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakdy;  relates  to 
contracts  under  the  terms  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  now  under  consideration 

The  Chair  is  constrained  to  rule  that 
the  amendment  i.s  rermane.  aiid  over- 
rules the  point  of  order  m.ade  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Harpy  I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  Chairman 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  hud  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  from.  California  (Mr.  Mii-- 
LER 1  was  going  to  accept  the  nmcnd- 
ment.  irther  than  making  a  point  o' 
order  against  it  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
feel  that  he  should  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairm.in.  this  amendment  would 
add  laneuagc  to  section  1  of  the  bill  tc 
require  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  particularb 
'ts  Admin;.<trat3r.  to  sive  careful  con- 
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sideration  to  relative  costs  before  enter- 
ing into  support  service  contracts. 

The  amendment  \,ouId  not  prohibit 
such  contracts,  but  it  v.ould  require  that 
they  be  carefully  thought  out.  The 
amendment  would  require  NASA,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1968.  to  make  a  compar- 
ative test  .study  in  connection  wiila  each 
such  contract  and  would  require  the  Ad- 
ramistrat jr.  before  the  contract  is  signed, 
to  make  a  v.'ruten  determination  either: 
First,  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  to  contract  for  the  service 
than  to  Use  ito  own  employees;  or  second, 
that  tiie  success  of  the  NASA  program  re- 
qmies  the  use  of  the  contract  approach. 
Copies  of  the  detenninaiions  would  have 
10  De  maintained  in  a  central  file  and 
made  available  to  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees on  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extensive  use  of 
support  service  contracts  throughout  the 
Government  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  untold  millions  in  extra  and 
unnecessary  costs.  These  contracts  cover 
a  wide  r.inge  of  Government  activities 
that  ca.i  and  .-hculd  be  handled  by  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

They  render  peisonnel  ceilings  and  all 
figures  on  the  number  ot  Federal  em- 
ployees meaningless. 

In  the  case  of  NASA,  support  service 
contracts  are  used  to  provide  for  all  types 
of  persoar.el  services  from  the  operation 
of  warehouses  and  the  furnishing  of 
guards  and  janitorial  services  to  the  hir- 
ing of  engineers,  technicians,  nurses,  and 
doctors. 

In  some  situations,  NASA's  support 
service  contracts  may  be  justified  but  I 
am  convinced  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  are  u.sed  as  a  very  costly  means  of 
avoiding  personnel  ceilings  and  escaping 
responsibility.  Just  last  week,  on  Jime  21, 
the  Comptroller  General  testified  before 
the  Government  Oi^erations  Committee 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  had 
studied  nine  NASA  service  contracts  and 
found  that  the  taxpayers  would  be  saved 
$5.3  million  a  year  if  the  services  cov- 
ered by  those  contracts  were  performed 
by  Government  employees.  The  contracts 
involved  a  tot.il  of  about  $44  million  a 
year,  so  the  savings  would  amount  to 
about  12  percent. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  number  of  con- 
tract employees  at  NASA  centers  has  in- 
creased almost  50  percent — from  16,800 
emptoyees  to  24,900.  During  the  same 
period  NAS.Ws  civil  service  personnel 
ceiling  has  increa.sed  by  only  1.100  or 
from  33.200  employees  to  31.300.  In  other 
words,  contractor  personnel  make  up 
about  42  percent  of  the  work  force  at 
N.^S.\  centers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  quc.-tioned  the  legality  of  a 
number  of  NAS.A.'s  contracts.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  these  con- 
tracts often  add  excessive  layers  of  su- 
Pen'i^icn  and  unnece  ;.snry  contract  costs 
to  an  already  highly  expensive  program. 

Our  study  has  covered  only  nine  out  of 
several  hundred  NASA  contracts,  but 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the 
same  pattern  applies  throughout.  The 
agency  has  made  only  a  few  post  audit 
ccst  studies  pnd  even  then  has  ignored 
their  result <;.  The  NAS.A.  officials  who 
te-stif^ed  before  the  committee  seemed 
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indifferent  to  the  problem,  and  little 
concerned  with  cutting  down  unneces- 
sai-y  expenses.  They  testified  that  NASA 
had  never  made  a  cost  study  before  en- 
tering into  a  service  contract. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
not  prevent  NASA  from  using  service 
contracts  wliere  they  are  necessary  or 
where  they  will  not  add  to  costs.  It  would, 
however,  require  the  agency  to  look  into 
comparative  costs  and  be  ready  to  tell 
Congress  when  and  why  it  is  selecting 
the  higher  cost  approach. 

At  one  time  NASA  was  expanding  its 
pi'Ograms  at  a  terrific  rate  and  probably 
found  it  both  helpfixl  and  expedient  to 
employ  a  profusion  of  contractors.  But, 
as  Compti'oller  General  Staats  has 
pointed  out,  NASA's  operations  have  be- 
come relatively  stable.  Some  of  the  costly 
procedures  adopted  diu-ing  the  crash 
phase  of  its  programs  should  be  reex- 
amined and  where  no  longer  required, 
should  be  v/eeded  out.  This  amendment 
would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  may  not  be  a  total  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems, but  at  least  it  is  a  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  more  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  I  change  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  be  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Pulton]  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  Jet 
me  express  the  hope  that  the  committee 
will  go  ahead  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  correct  about  the  NASA  man- 
agement being  loose  on  contracts,  be- 
cause when  the  Apollo  204  fire  took  place 
NASA  was  able  to  say  that  by  tighter 
management  control  we  could  save  $50 
million  on  the  Apollo  program  alone, 
simply  by  more  careful  management, 
according  to  Mr.  Webb.  So  that  I  favor 
the  amendment,  and  think  it  is  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  can  be 
saved  by  more  prudent  operation  on  con- 
tracts by  NASA,  which  it  finds  necessary 
to  enter  into.  Unless  they  make  these 
analyses  before  they  enter  into  contracts 
they  cannot  have  any  notion  of  what  the 
relative  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  if  we 
could  save  12  percent  on  S44  million 
worth  of  contracts,  just  think  what  could 


be  saved  if  this  were  applied  throughout 
the  entire  contracting  procedures. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  further  point  is  this:  I 
had  asked  NASA  why  they  do  not  esti- 
mate their  contracts  on  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  basis,  and  NASA  said  they  had  no 
procedure  wintsoever  to  assess  contracts 
for  the  performance  on  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment does  move  in  this  necessary  direc- 
tion to  tighten  control  of  tlie  manage- 
ment of  NASA,  so  I  favor  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  mo- 
ment, I  think  actually  this  is  not  going 
to  cause  any  problem.  I  think  it  is  ripht, 
and  it  needs  to  be  done  now. 

NASA  needs  to  be  required  to  make 
these  cost  studies. 

Other  agencies  perhaps  should  also, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  some  of 
the  others  do.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  going  to  pursue 
this  with  other  agencies  but  we  have 
to  start  somewhere  so  let  us  start  here. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  through  the  years  in  the  direction 
of  economy  and  good  management  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. We  do  need  that. 

May  I  finish  by  saying  tiiat  I  do  not 
believe  this  type  of  cost-benefit  reason- 
ing has  been  applied  to  the  currently 
proposed  Apollo  applications  program. 
When  I  asked  NASA  to  consider  specifi- 
cally such  a  cost-benefit  or  alternative 
systems  approach,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing negative  reply: 

The  data  that  we  have  accumulated  to  date 
ill.  the  two  NASA  progrnrns  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  an  nn-ilysls  by  this  ( cost-analysis )  ap- 
proach. In  achieving  an  R&D  objective,  it  la 
not  feasible  to  evaluate  alternative  ap- 
proaches on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis  because 
there  are  no  statxlards  of  experience  to 
judge  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  that 
and.  therefore.  I  favor  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  like 
most  of  the  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered here  today,  this  amendment  has 
many  things  t3  be  said  in  its  favor,  very 
valid  things.  But  this  amendment  also 
has  many  things  that  can  be  said,  and 
.should  b.-^  said,  against  its  ado'^tion  at 
this  time.  This  is  what  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  now. 

This  particular  amendment  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  1-day  hearing  that  we  held 
in  the  special  study  subcom.mittee  of  the 
Commjlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
subcommittee.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (  Mr.  Hardy]  was  in  the  chair.  That 
(3ay  we  had  before  us  the  representative 
of  NASA,  and  we  questioned  him  about 
some  of  these  support  service  contracts 
and  the  way  they  were  let  by  NASA.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  Chairman  thnt  there 
are  many  things  in  NASA's  operations 
regarding  these  contracts  that  can  and 
should  be  improved. 

But  let  me  tell  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  is  really  involved  in  this  so 
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that  you  are  very  clear  when  you  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
turn  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  work  being 
done  by  NASA  over  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

The  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  the  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  which  Is  based  on  the 
Eisenhower  administration  policy,  is  to 
let  these  contracts  to  the  extent  possible 
and  reasonable  to  free  enterprise. 

All  of  the  Government  agencies  op- 
erate under  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cir- 
cular called  CA-76  which  gives  in  cost 
accounting  which  contract;^  should  have 
utilized  which  employees,  private  or  pub- 
lic, an  edge  of  10  f)ercfnt  in  favor  of 
private  enterprise  That  is  based  on  the 
estimate  of  what  additional  or  hidden 
costs  exist  in  these  cost  analyses  when 
Government  empl:)yees  are  hired 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  NASA  and  that  N.ASA  alone 
would  not  be  oiserating  under  that  circu- 
lar. It  would  mean  that  you  would  be 
rejecting,  insofar  as  NASA  is  concerned. 
the  policy  of  the  Jolin.son  administra- 
tion, which  is  based  on  the  policy  of  the 
Eisenhower  admini.stration  to  favor  free 
enterpri.«e  in  these  situations. 

I  think  the  chairman's  Idea  and 
motives  in  bnnginK  tiiis  tn  the  attention 
of  the  House  are  excellent.  I  think  we 
should  have  general  legislation  on  this 
subject  which  will  apply  to  all  agencies 
of  Oovernment,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
make  new  policy  regarding  this  matter, 
we  should  do  it  knowing  full  well  what 
Its  effects  are  going  to  be  on  the  free 
enterprise  contractors. 

Ml-.  HARDY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  free  enterpiise  and  there  is  no 
greater  exponent  of  free  enterpnse  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  than  I  am. 

Yesterday  I  gave  the  gentleman  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  and.  obviously,  the 
gentleman  has  nn  read  it. 

Ml-.  WYDLER.  Yes.  I  have  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY  The  amendment  verv- 
carefully  refers  only  t.i  personnel  service. 
and  does  not  refer  to  anything  that  is 
involved  in  industrial  or  commercial  type 
activities. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  amendment,  as  I 
read  it.  applies  to  all  support  service 
contracts  over  $100, ("00  m  amount. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  read  the  amendment. 
Let  me  read  it  to  him  Th's  is  the  one 
that  I  gave  him  just  yesterday. 

Mr.  WYDLER  You  have  given  me  two 
amendments  so  far  The  gentleman  will 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  gave  him  one  the  first  day  the 
bill  was  debated,  and  yesterday  I  gave 
him  another,  which  I  toid  him  was  an 
improvement  over  the  other  one,  because 
I  thought  he  had  a  valid  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  amendment  which 
he  does  not  have  in  connection  with  this 
one. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 


As  u.sed  In  this  subsection  the  term  "sup- 
f)ort  service  contract"  does  not  include  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  commercial  and 
Industrial   products   or   for   the   construction 

of  facill'.les 

I  am  sorry  that  the  uentleman  has 
made  a  speech  on  a  matter  that  is  not 
covered  in  the  amendment.  becau.<;e  we 
were  very  careful  to  try  to  avoid  that 
particular  point.  I  do  not  defer  to  anyone 
in  the  House  when  it  comes  to  my  sup- 
port of   private   enterprise 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  am  triad  to  hear  that 
statement   from   the  gentleman 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYDLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  supixDrt  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  wholeheart- 
edly. I  think  this  is  a  strike  at  private 
enterprise  If  we  are  going  to  do  it,  if  we 
are  going  to  adopt  this  .sort  of  procedure, 
I  certainly  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do 
It  in  a  hastily  c  inceived  amendment  on 
the  House  floor 

But  I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
if  I  may  have  his  attention,  the  ver>' 
matter  that  he  investigated  at  my  re- 
quest last  year  which  involved  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base. 

Mr    HARDY    That  is  correct 

Mr  GURNEY.  A  support  service  con- 
tract 

Mr    HARDY    That  is  correct. 

Mr  GURNEY  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  now  to  renew  his  investiga- 
tion this  year,  because  now  that  it  is 
done  in-hou.«e  by  the  Air  Force,  we  have 
a  real  can  of  worms  down  there 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Wydler 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  addition- 
al minutes  ' 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  WYDLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Here  was  an  exact  ex- 
ample of  what  we  arc  talking  about.  A 
service  contract  was  being  performed  by 
private  enterpri.se  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base,  which  supports  the  space  etTort  in 
my  district,  and  it  was  being  done  rather 
well.  I  believe  The  Department  of  De- 
fense wanted  to  do  it  in-house.  We  were 
never  able  to  understand  the  reasons, 
and  it  was  never  even  developed  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  the  best  investigator  I  think 
there  is  in  the  Hou.se.  and  he  did  a  mar- 
velous job  But  I  tell  you  now  that  this 
project  ha.^  been  transferred  iniiouse  to 
the  Air  Force  for  1  year,  you  really  ought 
to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  it.  It  is 
the  most  fouled-up  mess  I  ever  saw. 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  W\T)LER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  H.ARDY  Let  me  say  in  respon.se 
that  there  is  not  much  of  it  done  in-house 
now.  There  is  a  continuation  of  a  service 
contract.  It  is  a  different  contract,  but 
you  have  a  continuation  of  a  .service  con- 
tract confused  I  will  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  it.  because  I  did  look  into  the 
matter  last  fall.  But  it  is  cor^fused  by  a 
joint  operation  which  is  both  In-house 


and  a  contract,  and  that  situation  does 
not  have  any  bearing  on  this  particular 
one. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  In  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  the  greate.'^t  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
I  do  agree  that  he  Is  a  proponent  of  free 
enterprise.  But  I  do  feel  that  he  has  come 
to  the  floor  at  this  particular  moment 
with  this  particular  amendment  because 
of  the  shock  he  felt  when  he  heard  the 
way  that  NASA  was  running  their  .shop. 
so  to  speak,  in  regard  to  the  support 
service  contract.  And  well  he  might  have 
thought  that  way.  I  agree  with  his  re- 
action today,  wholeheartedly.  But  this 
is  really  a  matter  for  general  legislation 
that  should  be  considered  by  our  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  then  by  the 
Hou.se,  fully  knowing  that  they  are  mak- 
ing very  significant  policy  changes  in 
the  way  the  Government  is  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  way  the  Government  treats 
their  private  enterpnse  corporations  in 
the  awarding  of  the.se  contracts. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  my  able  colleague,  Hon. 
PoRTFR  H.^FDY.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia's I  Mr.  H\rdy1  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Studies  conducted  hearings  last 
week  relative  to  contracting  out  for 
support  .services  in  NASA.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
that  subcommittee  and  to  indicate  my 
wholehearted  support  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manix>wer  and 
Civil  Service  in  this  review  by  the 
Hardy  subcommittee. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  here 
is  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud^^'et's  Circu- 
lar A-76  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years,  from  the  previous  administration, 
it  has  b*^en  revi.sed  bv  this  administra- 
tion, and  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the 
witncs.ses  last  week  before  the  Hardy 
subcommittee  was  that  NA.'^A  was  not 
complying  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  circular. 

The  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  to  .see  that  they  compare 
the  cost  of  purchasin.u'  manpower  from 
the  outside  with  providing;  the  manpower 
by  Government  employees. 

If  it  is  more  expensive  to  purchase  it 
from  the  outside,  then,  obviously  it 
-should  be  done  in-house.  If  it  is  more 
expensive  by  using  the  civil  .service  em- 
ployees technique,  then  certainly  no  one 
would  object  to  the  taxpayers  of  America 
u-ettin.,'  the  best  bargain.  We  rccn^'nize 
that  NAS.'\  has  gotten  .some  fine  bargains 
in  purcha.se  of  hardware,  systems,  and 
even  construction,  but  we  certainly  con- 
tend that  for  their  manpower  needs  a 
vei-y  careful  cost  analysis  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  were  drawn  in  the  language 
from  the  Circular  A-76,  we  could  hardly 
object  to  it.  but  then  it  would  not  add 
anything  to  a  law  that  already  exists.  It 
is  obvious  it  is  not  drawn  in  that  Ian- 
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guage,  and  it  draws  a  different  rule  for 
NASA.  I  want  that  distinction  to  be 
clear.  Every  other  agency  will  operate 
as  set  forth  in  Circular  A-76,  and  they 
have  to.  Other  agencies  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  requirements  that  are  set  forth 
In  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  insisting  that  all  agencies  follow  A- 
76,  and  as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment — and  I  will  yield  to  him  in  a 
moment — all  he  is  saying  is  that  NASA 
must  follow  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  A-76  and  the  cost  criteria  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et—making sure  that  this  circular  is 
complied  with. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  This  amendment  does  not  re- 
place the  circular  at  all.  It  merely  re- 
quires that  NASA  make  a  cost  analysis, 
or  make  a  determination  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  or  necessary  to  their  pro- 
gram to  do  it  by  contrast. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle-Tian  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  the  significant  fact  in  this  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  start  talking  about 
what  costs  are.  This  is  not  .something  we 
can  treat  lightl.'-. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  As  the  gentleman 
says,  they  should  take  the  cost  analysis 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  they  are 
not  doing  that.  I  have  had  arguments 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  regarding 
its  cost  analysis  requirements.  I  would 
have  preferred  the  General  Accounting 
Office  establishing  cost  criteria,  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Hardy  was  wise  in  requiring 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  approval  in  order 
to  avoid  the  very  di.spute.  which  appar- 
ently we  have  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  statement. 

Our  subcommittee  has  noted  numerous 
examples,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  at  this 
time  just  one  instance,  that  reflects  ex- 
orbitant costs  that  can  arise  from  this 
type  personnel  management,  which 
exists  in  NASA.  Currently,  electricians 
at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  ai-e  paid  $3.92  per  hour. 
Working  alongside  the  civil  service  elec- 
tricians are  electricians  on  the  payrolls 
of  contractors,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $4.95  an  hour.  In  turn.  I  am  told  NASA 
is  actually  paying  the  contractors  who 
are  furnishing  the  electricians,  at  the 
rate  of  $7.50  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  determining  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  sources  of  labor.  In 
some  instances,  it  may  be  civil  service 
employees — in  others,  it  may  be  contrac- 
tor employees.  All  the  Hardy  amendment 
requires  is  that  costs  studies  be  made  to 
determine  the  most  beneficial  labor  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  because,  while 
this  argument  certainly  has  two  sides,  I 
feel  disposed  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  will  serve  no 
good  purpose  if  these  cost  analyses  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  omission. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  2  years 
ago  I  brought  to  his  attention  a  matter 
which  involved  dropping  a  contract  with 
a  private  engineering  firm  and  turning 
the  function  over  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees. The  action  was  presumed  to 
have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
parative cost  analysis. 

What  did  we  find?  We  found  that  per- 
sonnel costs  presumed  to  represent  gov- 
ernment employees  versus  private  sub- 
contracting expense  that  there  were 
gross  omissions  as  to  what  some  of  those 
costs  actually  were.  For  example,  they 
neglected  to  include  those  expenses 
which  are  part  of  the  basic  cost  of  the 
private  enterprise  opeiation,  such  things 
as  health  in.surance,  and  the  30  days  of 
sick  leave  and  other  fringe  benefits  given 
Government  employees.  There  was  also 
travel,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  con- 
tractor on  the  job,  and  was  absorbed  by 
the  Government  but  not  included  in  tlie 
figures. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
cost  analysis,  let  us  have  an  accurate 
analysis;  otherwise,  it  will  not  mean  any 
more  than  the  cost  analysis  I  raw  on 
that  particular  contract  wherein  there 
were  omissions  and  inaccuracies. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman 
made  a  valid  point  which  many  of  us 
who  have  studied  this  subject  fully  real- 
ize. 

In  connection  with  the  incident  the 
gentleman  points  out,  what  he  says  is  so 
true  that  we  were  insistent  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  get  together.  Since  the  case  the 
gentleman  brought  to  our  attention  was 
revealed,  studies  have  been  going  on  all 
of  the  time,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  cost 
analyses  more  in  line. 

Just  recently  we  had  a  conference  of 
the  manpower  subcommittee  with  these 
officials,  and  we  believe  they  are  arriving 
at  figures  nearer  to  costs. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  of- 
ferred  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
fMr.  Hardy]  for  this  reason  requires 
there  be  a  cost  analysis  as  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  be  used  by 
NASA 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  experience  I 
have  had  on  cost  analysis  to  determine 
whether  Government  employees  could 
best  perform  or  more  economically  per- 
form on  a  contract,  is  an  example  of 
what  we  are  going  to  get,  this  amend- 
ment will  not  do  a  bit  of  good. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy]. 

At  the  moment  there  are  seven  sup- 
port contracts  at  Cape  Kennedy.  NASA 
is  in  the  process  of  a  new  competition  to 
reduce  these  seven  to  four. 


Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  NASA 
should  compare  the  costs  of  these  con- 
tracts with  the  work  being  done  by  civil 
service  employees?  Is  that  the  heart  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  No.  They  would  have  to 
do  either  one  of  tv.'o  things.  Either  they 
would  have  to  make  a  comparison  with 
an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  them 
to  do  it  in-house,  or  they  would  make  a 
finding  that  the  success  of  the  NASA 
program  required  use  of  a  contract  to  do 
it.  They  would  have  either  alternative  to 
take. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  believe  NASA 
spends  94  cents  out  of  evcrj'  dollar  with 
private  industry.  I  personally  have  al- 
ways been  rather  proud  of  that  figure, 
that  we  did  not  have  all  the  work  done 
in-hou.se.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  turn 
in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Undoubtedly  a  great 
many  industrial  and  commercial  type 
contracts  are  going  to  be  necessary  in 
any  Government  agency,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  applies  throughout  wit.h  re- 
spect to  personal  service  contracts. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  NASA  con- 
tracts is  with  Aerojet  General  for  the 
supplying  of  medical  services  to  one  of 
the  space  centers.  On  the  face  of  it,  that 
looks  a  little  silly,  to  have  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral providing  doctors  and  nurses  for  the 
space  center. 

I  do  not  know;  perhaps  it  makes  sense; 
but  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  at  least,  in 
that  kind  of  situation,  some  sort  of  com- 
parative analysis  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  if  they  provided  the  personnel  on 
their  own  rolls  and  had  their  own 
supervision. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  H.».rdy], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  if  there  is  legislation 
presently  on  the  books  affecting  the 
service  contracts  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment similar  to  what  the  gentleman 
proposes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  nothing  on  the  books  affecting 
any  of  thom.  I  believe  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  contend  that  they  do 
make  cost  comparisons,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  makes  them  on  just  about 
everything. 

As  to  this  cost  effectiveness  thing,  you 
may  disagree  with  what  the  results  are, 
but  I  think  he  does  make  a  comparison. 
I  think  Defense  ought  to  do  it.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  gentleman :  Defense  is  the 
next  agency  our  subcommittee  proposes 
to  examine. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  final  statement. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  said,  this  is  a 
very  important  subject.  It  should  be  the 
subject  of  general  legislation  and  not 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  such  as 
this. 
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Mr.  GURNEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  th?  la.st  word. 

I  take  this  tmi.-  s-.mply  to  make  the 
observation  that  it  occurs  to  me  if  there 
is  validity  in  this  idea  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman f  om  ViiKinia,  then  certainly  the 
best  place  to  j^tart.  I  would  think,  mipht 
be  with  the  Dcftnse  I>;[artment  itself, 
for  this  year,  as  I  recall  it.  it  is  spending 
a  sum  someth':;?  liko  $70  btrion.  Or  even 
better,  if  th?  -dea  is  a  trood  one.  it  oucrht 
to  be  in  Ic^'siat  on  that  is  applied  It  all 
agencies.  •  carefully  proce3;ed,  rather 
than  to  single  out  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Reprp.<;entatives  one  agency, 
namely.  NASA,  m  an  amendment  which 
is  not  beini?  ar^'ued  in  any  great  depth. 

Mr.  FTARDV  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GT'RNEY.  V>s  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virgin  a. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  gcnt'emin 
has  a  point.  I  think  it  ou'?ht  to  apply  to 
all  agencies,  and  certainly  ':ome  aspects 
of  it  ought  to  apply  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Ler  mo  give  the  gent'rman 
one  illustintion  as  to  why  it  ojfrht  to  op- 
ply  to  the  Defense  Department. 

I  had  a  situat-on  in  my  own  d  strict 
where  apparently  because  they  did  n.it 
have  adequate  personnel  ceilings,  the 
Naval  Station  at  Norfolk  contracted  out 
for  painting  at  the  base.  They  even  had 
a  bunch  of  painters  on  their  rolls,  but 
apparently  they  did  not  have  enouiih 
and,  do  you  know,  the  paint  contractors 
actually  even  camt-  in  to  paint  the  paint 
shop.  You  see  how  silly  the  thing  gets. 
The  only  rea.son  why  they  had  th-  con- 
tract in  this  particular  situation  was  be- 
cause they  were  denied  sufTicient  per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

I  think  it  ought  to  apply  to  Defense, 
but  wherever  it  nuf:ht  to  aoply  Gove.-n- 
ment-wide  there  ou-iht  to  be  some  cost 
analysis  made  to  determine  whether  it 
ought  to  be  done  in-house  or  by  contract. 
Howeve;-,  we  have  to  start  somewhere 
This  is  the  bill  before  us  now  which  pro- 
vides the  authorization  for  service  con- 
tracts. 

I  thank  Ih**  gentl'-man  for  yic'ding. 

Mr.  WYDI  PR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemm  y'cid? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gent'e- 
man. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  wou'd  like  to  say  to 
the  chaiman,  because  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  him,  and  I  k.iow  our  sub- 
committee is  going  to  do  an  excellent 
lob  in  this  p--i:t:cula'-  field,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  that  it  ;eems  to  me 
we  should  do  something  more  than  lis- 
ten to  I  day'.-,  testtmop.y  of  witnesses 
from  NAS.A  Personally  I  would  like  to 
hear  both  sides  before  I  come  to  a  firm 
conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  included 
in  costs  which  you  compare  as  to  rela- 
tive benefits  to  the  country  of  letting  a 
contract,  to  private  enterprise  or  in- 
house. 

I  would  like  to  liear  from  industry 
and  what  they  would  have  to  say  abo  it 
it.  At  lea.'-.t  I  would  Vke  to  have  thf  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  entire  matter  dis- 
cussed by  both  sides  before  I  was  called 
upon  to  char.,'e  the  rules  under  which 
our  Government  has  been  operating  now- 
through  two  adniinu-^trations  for  many 
years. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hesitate  to  come  into  the  well  and  talk 
on  this  matter,  I  did  have  a  chance  to 
read  the  amendment.  Very  frankly  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  quite  understand  the  .scipe 
of  it  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
remarks  of  the  'gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Wydlfr',  and  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeagueI, 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  eencral  legisla- 
tion are  ''.ood  arguments. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
He  has  done  fine  work  on  contracts.  How- 
ever, I  would  I'kc  to  have  a  little  more 
t.me  to  study  an  amendment  v.hich  has 
.such  wide  scope  and  which  is  such  an 
important  amendment.  It  miuht  be  that 
I  would  want  to  support  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would. 
But  at  this  time,  with  the  lack  of  time  to 
study  it.  I  think  a  note  of  caution  is 
indicated  rather  than  the  acceptance  of 
something  the  scope  of  which  is  such 
that  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  would 
apply  to  the  different  industries.  In  tlie 
field  of  research  and  development  partic- 
u'arly,  if  th's  follows  through  that  they 
have  to  make  a  computation  of  the  cost 
of  a  "-esearch  and  development  project.  I 
think  you  are  getting  into  a  problem 
that  IS  not  determinable.  In  research  and 
development  vou  almost  have  to  have  an 
open-end  commitment  to  do  a  job  that 
will  attain  a  certain  result. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
cannot  apply  it  in  my  opinion  to  research 
and  development  because  this  category 
would  certainly  come  under  the  raw 
term  of  services,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
research  and  development  should  prob- 
ably be  excluded  from  the  amendment, 
because  the  langua:;e  of  this  amendment 
is  very  far  reaching,  tar  more  iar  reach- 
ing than  we  realize. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  that  is  my  own 
opinion  also. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  1.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  v.ith  the  gentlcn^.an 
on  the  Investigating  Subcouunittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
v.  hen  I  was  a  member  of  that  dis- 
tintiuished  rom.'^iittee.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  great  devotion  to  those 
things  which  he  believes  to  be  right 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  proposai  iS  a  little  premature. 
That  is  the  thing  that  worries  me  about 
it. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  belie\e  that  if 
this  is  good  for  NASA,  it  is  good  for 
t  ,'ery  other  agency  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. NASA  as  well  a:i  evci-y  other 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  has 
this  type  of  contract  authority  I  can 
r'ame  and  state  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
numerous  instances  where,  because  of 
thf  ir  inability  to  get  employees,  they  can 
do  a  better  job  of  getting  them  ihiough 
a  contractor  than  the  Government  can 


And  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  great 
get  them  by  trying  to  recruit  them  it.self. 
contracts.  I  have  in  mind  the  munte- 
nance  of  the  tracking  stations  down  in 
the  Atlantic  ranee  and  over  the  Atlantic 
range,  contracts  that  are  handled  by  an 
aerospace  company  which  in  my  o;jinion 
has  performed  a  wonderful  joo.  But  you 
car.not  get  as  a  ru'e  the  type  of  people 
you  need  to  operate  this  type  of  sy.-ttm 
re.'.dily  under  circumstances  such  as 
exist  today.  So,  they  liave  had  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  m:'y  be  .'^ome 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  where 
there  has  been  a  little  deviation  on  the 
part  of  an  agency.  But  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  question  can  arise  and  can 
be  taken  care  of  either  through  the  G.\0 
or  throu'jh  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hnd  .'-■ueh  a  ca.-^.-^  in 
NASA  and  we  turned  it  over  to  G.'VO 
They  gave  us  some  reports  on  it  and  we 
v.ere  thus  able  to  correct  it. 

But.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  feel  that  this 
question  com.ing  in  at  this  hour,  and  en 
behalf  of  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  tins  bill  who  have  net  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thorou.L'hly  study  the  matter, 
v.e  are  lather  hard  pri.ssed  to  accept  the 
ar'-'ument  in  behalf  thereof. 

Mr.  Chai.-man.  I  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia but  I  do  think  that  the  question 
upon  which  he  a.^ks  ur,  to  vote  is  not  the 
best  approach  and  I.  again,  want  to  say 
that  I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
ar.d  have  worked  with  tiie  tientleman 
and  I  know  of  the  gentleman's  great 
.sincerity. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requv'ite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  in  the 
comments  of  others  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  H.\rdy1.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  .-erve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  the  gentleman 
He  is  head  of  our  Investicrating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difJicult  to 
estimate  how  much  money  the  g^nlle- 
man  has  helped  save  through  his  eflorts 
in  the  variou.s  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
in  our  approach  to  his  amendment  today 
we  could  use  the  same  rtp;5roach  that  the 
gen.tlfmnn  has  used  so  of'en  on  his  Sub- 
committee on  Armed  Services  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment. Operations.  By  that  I  mean  we 
should  go  into  these  matters  with  a 
thoroughness  rather  than  jumping  to  a 
hastily  reached  conclusion 

When  the  gentlem-in  fr.nn  Nor'h  Car- 
olina l?*Ir.  Hemifrson  1.  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and 
Civil  Service,  took  the  floor.  I  could  not 
disagree  with  his  thought  that  there  is  a 
need  to  work  out  the  cost-benefit  of 
these  "support  service  contracts."  I  am 
cenain  that  if  these  contracts  are 
studied  and  comparison  made  with  the 
cost  of  so-called  in-house  work  of  the 
same  kind  the  contract  approach  would 
be  cheaper.  I  agree  there  should  be  cost 
studies.  There  is  no  need  to  proceed  to 
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enter  into  contracts  without  a  cost  study. 
However,  such  a  requirement  is  a  far  cry 
from  .saying  no  support  contract  over 
$100,000  shall  be  awarded  unicss  the  ad- 
ministrator makes  a  written  finding  that 
the  success  of  the  space  program  re- 
quires the  use  of  service  contracts  rather 
than  direct  hire  of  employees.  This 
amendment  goes  too  far  when  it  requires 
the  stating  of  details  as  to  why  service 
contract  procedures  arc  followed  rather 
than  direct  hire.  It  should  be  enough  to 
simply  say  such  contracts  are  the  better 
way  to  proceed  and  leave  the  matter  of 
excessive  cc^ts  to  the  Gencrr.l  Account- 
ing Oihcc. 

I  :'in  also  fearful  that  if  service  con- 
tracts are  stopped  we  will  soon  go  beyond 
the  suspension  of  ordinary  service  con- 
tract., and  e.•^tend  the  trend  against  con- 
tracts into  areas  where  it  will  be  dif9- 
cult  to  hire  directly  trained  personnel 
such  as  .some  of  our  research  contracts. 

We  talk  a  lot  .ibout  the  benefits  of  pri- 
v.Ue  cnterpri:,e  riul  tiir.t  It  should  be  pre- 
served and  .strengthened,  but  we  do  not 
do  ioo  much  abet  it.  If  we  were  to  go 
as  far  as  is  suggested  by  the  gentleman's 
airie..d:ne.it  we  will  rtrikc  quite  a  serious 
blow  at  private  ente.  prise.  There  is  an- 
other course  we  can  follow.  We  can  wait 
until  after  full  hearings  h?ve  been  held. 
The  gcntlernan  has  all  of  next  year.  He 
is  on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. H>  c.'in  do  thi.s.  Then  come  back 
next  year  with  an  ameadr.unt  and  pin- 
P'int  .so,ne  of  the  things  liiat  need  to 
be  changed  and  at  that  time  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  consider  the  committee 
reiw! t  ,;i  an  orderly  way  instead  of  rush- 
ing t.)  adopt  th's  airenriinent  at  this 
time. 

I  repeat,  these  contracts  .should  be 
costtd  out.  At  the  s.inie  time.  I  believe 
a  .'^trong  point  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  the  yentlemau  fruii;  Illinois  (Mr. 
Coliiek!.  vht  n  I:c  .'-aid  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  imseen  costs  connected  with  in- 
hou.'^e  employees  that  are  nevM-  coiLsid- 
ered  and  never  brouglit  to  light.  Let  us 
carefully  con.-ider  ail  of  these  factors 
before  we  rush  headlong  to  adopt  this 
amc'iidnient. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  simply 
compare  the  pay  of  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee with  a  contract  employee  the  in- 
hou.se  employee  will  at  fir.-t  appear  to 
be  the  best  bargain.  The  Government 
carries  no  in.surance  on  sucli  an  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  liability  by  the  Gov- 
ernrner.t  for  any  of  his  negligence  or 
torts  against  anyone  he  may  injure.  If 
we  are  to  make  a  realistic  comparison, 
we  must  add  to  the  pay  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice einplcyee.  as  tlic  principal  cost,  such 
hidden  or  unofcn  costs  as  .sick  leave  and 
annual  leave.  When  these  cost  items  are 
added  onto  th^  civil  servant's  pay,  it  is 
rnv  on-nion  the  cost  of  in-hou.se  em- 
ployee.T  nnd  '^ontract  work  will  be  about 
th"  same 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^fntleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
?entlr>man  points  out  quite  correctly  that 
not  on'v  the  Government  is  n'^t  able  to 
provide  certain  tM^es  of  technical  and 
specified  help,  but  let  m^  tell  you  in  the 
instance  that  I  referred  to  in  my  pre- 


vious colloquy  the  disgraceful  situation 
in  my  opinion  that  developed  because 
the  Federal  Government  not  only  sought 
to  remove  the  private  contractors  on  the 
job,  but  did  in  fact  send  questionnaires 
to  employees  of  a  private  engineering 
crmpany  asking  them  if  they  were  in- 
terested in  working  for  the  Government, 
and  what  they  would  request  in  the  way 
of  a  starting  salary.  To  me  any  type  of 
thing  like  this  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeking  to  replace  a  private  con- 
tractor and  then  going  to  his  employees 
and  seeking  to  pirate  them  away  is  a 
terrible  thing,  and  abominable. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  might  add  un- 
doubtedly within  the  scope  of  several 
NASA  space  programs  there  are  places 
tiiat  NASA  could  not  assemble  enough 
trained  or  skilled  c'vil  service  employees 
of  the  kind  it  would  have  to  have  if  this 
amendm.eat  were  adopted.  It  is  one  thing 
to  propose  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
and  quite  another  to  make  it  work  out 
in  practice.  If  we  are  going  forward 
with  the  space  program,  why  force  the 
Administrator  to  go  to  all  the  work  to 
detail  reasons  why  he  cannot  hire  em- 
ployees directly,  when  in  these  times  of 
net  simply  full  employment  but  almost 
overemployment — the  fact  the  want  ad 
sections  seem  to  get  larger  each  week — 
should  be  proof  sufficient  the  contract 
approach  is  the  most  practical  and  best 
way  to  provide  support  services. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t't'-itleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  tl:e  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  hit  a  point  earlier 
here  that  needs  clarification.  Argument 
has  been  made  that  we  ought  to  have 
general  law.  We  would  all  like  to  sec 
general  law,  because  of  the  uniformity 
and  everybody  living  out  of  the  same 
spoon. 

But  this  amendment  only  says  to 
study  the  costs,  and  if  you  do  not  feel 
you  can  even  do  that  you  may  waive 
this.  If  we  had  general  law  here  the 
argument  would  be  made  as  ta  what  dis- 
ruption we  would  cau.se  if  we  would  go 
ahead.  To  me  this  is  all  a  fixation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  work  in  this  program. 

Let  me  say  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  improved  their  cost  analysis,  cost- 
benefit  ratio  which  we  are  talking  about, 
but  if  we  suddenly  put  on  them  the  fact 
they  had  to  depend  upon  everything  that 
was  cheaper,  that  certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  then  to  find  people  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
strong  point.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
this  sten  by  adopting  this  amendment 
as  to  NASA  we  should  apply  the  same 
rule  to  the  Defense  Department  and  all 
the  other  departments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  May  I  say  the  De- 
fense Department  is  aware  of  the  rulings 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
NASA  officials  testified  last  week  before 
the  Hardy  subcommittee  that  they 
were  not  making  cost  comparisons,  and 
I  am  sure  that  was  what  motivated  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  If  it  is  true  that  NASA 
has  not  made  cost  comparisons  between 


direct  hire  and  contract  work,  then,  of 
course,  sucli  studies  should  be  made.  Ihe 
puint  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  is  that  I 
have  doubts  about  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  definition  of  "support  serv- 
ice contracts."  It  is  true  that  the  gentle- 
m.a-i  f.-om  Vir,";ir.ia  spells  out  his  amend- 
ment bat  dees  not  ir.clude  contracts  for 
production  of  industrial  products.  He 
!.  jes  on  to  make  the  exception,  or  exemp- 
tion to  cover  the  construction  cf  facil- 
ities. Everyone  knows  such  work  can  be 
done  much  cheaper  by  contract  than  by 
cnvct  hire.  Unfortunately,  the  gentle- 
man makes  no  specific  exemption  or  ex- 
c^-ption  as  to  research  contracts,  and  we 
should  all  recognise  the  rcsc.rrch  firms 
that  are  set  up  in  business  and  are  going 
c  -in.cf rns  can  ope.ate  much,  mare  cheaply 
tlian  for  the  Government  to  build  a  fa- 
cil.ty  to  hc'j.«e  a  laboratoi-y  and  try  to 
nssi^mble  skilled  research  pe.-sonncl. 
Where  it  i.^  qui^e  epiiarent  the  contract 
apiro^ch  is  preferable  because  it  is 
cheaper  or  becaure  \i  is  impo^^sible  to  get 
the  job  done  by  direct  hire,  then  an  ex- 
pen.sive  c^st  analysis  will  serve  no  goo  i 
purpose.  It  is  my  understanding  tha: 
NAS.A.  has  already  reduced  the  number 
rf  .«^i;pport  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  Ap.'illo  program  lr.jin  s.:'ven  to  a 
letal  of  four. 

Finally.  R^r.  Chairman,  the  question 
raisrd  by  tlie  gent'eman  from  Virginia  is 
one  that  may  well  be  deserv:n.g  of  ex- 
rl-'vat;.-)!.  But.  if  we  are  to  apply  such 
restrictions  to  N.'^SA.  then  such  rcstric- 
licns  should  also  be-  ap;.ilicd  to  the  De- 
partment of  Def-nse  and  all  other  Fed- 
e.'-al  agencies.  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
that  the  hear.ngs  being  conducted  on 
this  amendment  are  not  yet  completed 
and  by  his  own  statement,  his  committee 
has  examined  only  a  few  of  these  con- 
tracts. It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  this 
autii.'.rizatio-i  bill  we  should  not  move 
precinitou.sly.  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
tract method  of  providing  these  services 
without  a  much  more  complete  and  ex- 
ten -ivc  study  of  cost  comparisons. 

M-.  GROSS  Mv  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  ap- 
Iiarently  is  drawing  to  the  conclusion 
of  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and,  as  fully  anticipated  earlier  to- 
day, there  will  be  no  meaningful  cut 
in  the  S5  billion  to  be  expended.  The  ar- 
gument Is  "do  it  in  another  year— wait 
for  another  year,  and  we  will  see  about 
cutting  it  then.  Put  it  off  until  tomor- 
row," and  so  forth.  Yet  we  get  the  word 
today  that  Federal  taxes  should  be  in- 
crea.sed  10  percent  by  Congress,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  that  before  we 
get  through  with  the  rest  of  the  spend- 
ing that  is  going  on  in  this  and  other 
bills,  the  Johnson  administration  will  be 
advocating  a  15-perccnt  increa.se  in  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

At  any  rate  the  Great  Society  as  of 
today  is  recommending  an  increase  of  10 
percent  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  this 
amendment  not  be  in  this  legislation? 
V/hat  is  wrong  with  making  a  start  today 
in  this  legLslation  to  provide  that  service 
contracts  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
cost  accounting?  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Is  it  too  late  to  start  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to   try   to  save  the  taxpayers 
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from  duplication,  waste,  and  extrava- 
gance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  VirRinla, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr  Hardy  1. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Hardy  ' .  there 
were — ayes  47.  noes  41 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT     OffERFD     BY     MR      RrifDEEVSH 

Mr.  ROUDERUSH  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendm.  nt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 

Amendment  otlered  bv  Mr  Roi-cebush  On 
page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  the  amounts  '84,992.- 
182.000"  and  Insert  in  ileu  tliereof  the  amount 
••$4,982,182,000'  and  or.  p.ige  2.  line  2'2,  strike 
out  the  amount  J:i()  i>)'j.CO(V  .incl  liisert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  muiunt     *20,000  OOO' 

Mr.  RYAN    Mr   Chairman 


The   CHAIRMAN.    For   what   purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mi 
RyanI  rise? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  that  the  amendment 
be  read  again  by  the  Clerk 

The   CHAIRMAN     I.s   there   objection 
to  the  reque.st  of   the  gentleman   from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment 
The  Clerk  ai^ain  read  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RYAN    Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  a^iainst  the  ami  ndment  to 
page  1.  line  5 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  heard 
the  amendment,  it  is  to  page  1.  line  5, 
an  item  which  has  already  been 
amended. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pci'.-^sylv.inia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  be  he^rd  on  the  point 
of  order,  the  bill  originally  providi'd  for 
$4,992,182,000  and  ha5  already  been  cut 
as  the  result  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  myself  and  the  iientliman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RovDEB'tSiil  by  SG5  million, 
maklhg  It  now  54,927,182,000. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  wants 
to  cut  SIO  million  more,  then  h:s  amend- 
ment should  be  offered  .so  as  to  have  his 
amendment  cut  S75  million  from  the 
total  amount 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roiticbitsh  !  desire 
to  be  hcnrd  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  resubmit  the 
amendment  with  the  corrections  that 
have  been  objected  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr,  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment on  line  5  of  page  1  would  read 
"$4,927,182,000"?  Is  that  a  correct 
imderstanding? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  respond  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  did  not  hear  the 


gentleman's  statement  on  the  amount, 
but  it  would  be  $65  million  less  than  that 
which  appears  on  page  1  It  would  be 
$4,827,182,000 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana yield '' 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  docs  not  have  the  floor  Dues  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so — I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  amfnd- 
mcnt  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
should  read  •$4,927,182,000,"  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  previous  reduc- 
tion of  $65  million  plus  the  $10  million, 
and  I  believe  his  amendment  would  re- 
duce th'-~  tjtal  further  Therefore,  the 
total  should  be  $4,927,182,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana'' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  woula  like  to  comment  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  on  the  original 
$4,992,000,000  there  was  $65  million 
taken  off  by  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  cutting  the  Apollo 
applications  prot^ram,  which  made  Sl.- 
927, '100,000. 

If  he  desires  to  cut  further  510  mil- 
lion, he  is  g^iing  to  have  to  make  that 
n\iUTe  $4,917,182,000.  The  $4,927,000,000 
does  mt  take  into  account  his  current 
$10  million  cut. 

Mr  KARTH  Mr,  Chaiiman,  that  was 
precisfly  my  question.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  make  a  mistake  in  his 
amendment  which  might  later  on  be 
found  o'lt  of  order 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  rmendment  and  resubmit  It 
with  the  correction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  he  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

Tne  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  S3 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  ».:entleman  from  Indiana  for 
the  purpose  of  resubmitting  an  amend- 
ment 

A?.1ENDMENT     OFt  ERTD     BY     MR.     BOtTDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofier  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  otTered  by  Mr.  Roudebush  : 
On  page  1.  line  5  strike  the  amount  $4,992,- 
182.000"  and  li.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  54,927  182  0(J0". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  the  amount  "$30- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  •■$20,000  000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  5  min- 
utes in  suppeirt  of  tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  already  re- 
duced the  figure  of  $4,992,000,000. 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Yes. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  By  his 
$65  million  amendment,  so  that  the  fig- 
ure now  is  $4,927,182,000.  So  if  he  wants 
to  cut  $10  million,  he  should  strike  $4.- 
927,182,000  and  insert  $4,917,182,000,  I 
will  come  to  the  well  and  fix  It,  If  the 
gentleman  desires. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 
This  amendment  was  submitted  en  bloc 
with  other  amendments.  I  am  sorry  that 
corrections  were  not  made  to  bring  It  up 
to  date.  But  If  I  may  again  call  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House  or  this  Committee, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  chani^e  30  that 
it  merely  agrees  with  the  amount  which 
was  reduced  by  the  previous  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  I  may  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
recess  the  House  for  about  30  minutes 
until  the  members  of  this  Committee,  the 
econ)mizers  at  least  on  the  Committee, 
may  have  some  time  to  work  out  what 
they  want  to  do? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  objects. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  objection, 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
resubmit  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  In  support  of  hi? 
amendment  as  amended 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  this 
time  coming  out  of  the  time  allocated  to 
the  (lentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  hope  not.  Mr 
Chairman. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
the  tune  is  coming  out  of  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
men'arv  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pcntleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr,  Chairman,  my  in- 
quiry is  whether  or  not  the  ficnire  on  line 
5,  page  1,  csn  be  further  amended  inas- 
much as  it  has  already  been  amended? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state, 
if  a  timely  point  of  order  Is  made,  the 
Chair  will  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
parliamentary  inq-airy  that  line  5  on  page 
1  cannot  be  amended, 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiiT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that 
figure  cannot  be  further  amended,  and 
the  gentleman  chooses  to  pursue  his 
amendment,  and  change  the  figure  on 
page  2.  would  it  then  be  a  proper  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
pass  on  that  until  an  amendment  de- 
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scribed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota is  offered. 

The  gentleman's  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  premature.  It  cannot  be  made 
until  such  an  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parhamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  now 
understand  the  situation,  the  gentleman 
has  reverted  to  the  original  language,  the 
original  amendment  submitted.  There- 
fore. I  renew  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  rewrite  his 
amendment.  Objection  has  been  heard, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  request  has 
not  been  granted,  and  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  be  given  5 
additional  minutes  In  order  to  explain 
his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  is  no  amendment  pending.  It 
is  the  impression  of  the  Chair  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  offered  an 
amendment  and  made  changes  in  it  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  that  unanimous  con- 
sent was  obtained  to  withdraw  it,  and  the 
Chiir,  therefore,  sustained  the  point  of 
order  and  rules  that  there  is  no  amend- 
ment pending'. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED  BY  MR.  ROUDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RorrDEBUSH: 
On  p.ipe  2,  line  22,  strike  the  amount  "$30 
million^'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  •'$20  million". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush  I  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
the  amendment  is  here,  I  again  renew 
m..-  request  for  a  ruling  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  make  on  page  2  can  be  legiti- 
mately made  without  changing  his  fig- 
ure on  page  1.  I  raise  that  p>oint  of  order, 
Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  do.  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  this  point  of  order, 

Mr.  KARTH.  My  point  of  order  is.  If 
the  gentleman  proceeds  with  his  amend- 
ment as  It  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk,  re- 
ducing the  amount  on  line  22  by  $10 
million  and  he  does  not  change  the  total 
on  line  5  of  page  1.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  proper  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  point  of  order  in  a  form  on 
which  the  Chair  can  rule? 

Mr.   KARTH.   The   point   of   order   I 


raise,  Mr.  Chainnan,  is  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  KARTH.  On  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
a  properly  drawn  amendment,  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  bill>  as  it  otherwise 
would  if  it  were  proi>er. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order.  The 
Chair  does  not  mak  i  rulings  on  the  con- 
sistency of  language  in  amendments  of- 
fered to  the  bUl. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Roudebush]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  like  to  make  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  'vill 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  has  the  effect  of  changing 
the  figure  on  psige  1,  line  5,  by  reducing 
it  $10  million,  and,  therefore,  affects 
line  5,  which  has  already  been  amended 
at  a  previous  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  will  state,  that  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  substantially  the  same  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  The  Chair  does  not  rule  on 
the  question  of  whether  an  amendment 
to  one  point  would  amend  another  point 
in  the  bill. 

The  present  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  relates  to  line 
22  on  page  2  and  has  no  effect  at  this 
time  on  line  5,  page  1. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  oven-ules  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
despite  all  of  this  discussion  as  to  its 
purpose  and  its  intent,  this  amendment 
is  most  simple  in  its  purpose  and  intent. 

It  reduces  the  authorization  in  H.R. 
10340  by  a  total  of  $10  million. 

Please  note  the  item  "Sustaining  Uni- 
versity Program"  on  page  2  line  22  of 
the  bill. 

If  my  amendment  is  approved  this 
amount  will  be  reduced  to  $20  miUlon. 

These  funds  provide  grants  to  uni- 
versities in  three  fields:  Training,  fa- 
cilities, and  research. 

Neither  facilities  nor  research  is  in- 
volved in  my  amendment — only  the 
NASA  program  to  support  pre-doctoral 
to  individual  students. 

NASA  asked  our  committee  to  approve 
$7  million  for  this  program. 

Over  my  objections  it  was  raised  to  $17 
million  in  committee. 

In  other  words,  unless  my  amendment 
is  approved,  we  will  in  fact  be  giving 
NASA  $10  million  more  than  they  re- 
quested for  this  program. 

Since  1962,  when  this  program  started, 
over  $108  million  has  been  authorized 
for  thvs  training  program. 


The  stated  objective  was  to  produce 
1,000  Ph.  D.'s  per  year. 

The  program  has  never  reached  this 
goal. 

After  5  years  of  heavy  financial  sup- 
port, doctoral  degrees  have  been  con- 
ferred on  only  431  graduates. 

This  was  as  of  December  31,  1966. 

As  of  April  1,  1967,  only  530  have  re- 
ceived such  degrees. 

And  of  these  530  graduates  only  34  re- 
mained in  Government  service. 

Simple  mathematics  will  give  some 
cost  indications  to  our  taxpayers  for 
these  34  who  remained  in  Government 
service. 

For  that  matter,  the  cost  per  individual 
for  530  graduates  would  be  staggering. 

As  I  said,  NASA  requested  only  $7 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  and  stated 
they  programed  350  trainees  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

During  this  testimony  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tlon  was  picking  up  a  greater  share  of 
this  load. 

Mr.  Chairman,  28  different  Federal 
agencies  have  been  granted  in  excess  of 
$11  billion  dollars  this  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  over  $12  billion  has 
been  requested. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  approved. 

It  Is  not  a  cut.  It  returns  the  authoriza- 
tion to  a  reasonable  figure  and  one  re- 
quested by  NASA. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roude- 
bush] has  raised  this  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  probably  an  amendment  that 
calls  for  false  economy,  more  so  than  in 
any  other  place  that  this  bill  could  be 
amended.  As  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana says,  it  deals  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively with  the  sustaining  university 
training  grants  program. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  one  of  NASA's 
oldest  programs,  having  been  originated 
in  the  spring  of  1961  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to 
provide  3 -year  predoctoral  training  for 
select  students  at  qualified  universities 
to  replenish  the  pool  of  highly  sicilled 
professional  people  drawn  upon  by  NASA 
projects  which  then,  as  now,  are  in  ex- 
tremely .short  supply. 

The  original  objective  of  this  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  based  upon  need  and 
the  continuation  of  the  program  is  still 
based  upon  need. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  incor- 
rect as  he  stated  the  facts  surrounding 
this  program.  The  program  is  designed 
to  build  up  for  an  annual  production  of 
1,000  Ph.  D.'s  in  science  and  technology 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1968. 
To  accomplish  this  objective  the  pro- 
gram must  Introduce  some  1.335  pre- 
doctoral trainees  each  year  beginning 
with  1966.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  schedule 
has  been  met.  What  the 'gentleman  from 
Indiana  was  saying  was  that  they  have 
not  graduated  1,000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  have  not  done  that, 
because  it  takes  3  years  in  the  pipeline 
to  produce  a  Ph.  D.  under  the  predoc- 
toral training  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  annual  fimding  re- 
quired to  support  this  program  was  be- 
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twecn  $-0  million  and  SJ5  million  a 
year  dependini,'  upon  whether  or  not  the 
pred'-ctoral  training  stuJents  wore  niar- 
rieo  a:.d  taerctoie  had  f  irnily  oblii^r.Lions 
which  obviously,  of  course,  affected  the 
stipend  they  v.ou.d  be  paid. 

la  this  year,  th.s  iu-.c  .1  ytai  1067.  NASA 
will  divert  some  $6  niiiUon  of  the  $22 
million  we  autnorized  last  year.  There- 
fore, the  niaiiber  of  entrants  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  will  not  be  1.335,  as 
it  wjald  havf  leen.  but.  w:ll  be  76ij  or 
slightly  more  tiiun  one-lmlf  of  the  num- 
ber needed  and  which  was  expected,  un- 
der the  program. 

Their  fiscal  year  19G3  request  would 
further  reduce  the  76U  figure  to  350  for 
September  19Ba.  unless  the  amendment 
that  the  committee  made  is  approved 
by  this  House 

Now,  why  did  we  authorize  $10  million 
more.  Mr.  Ch.t;rman?  First  of  all  so  that 
we  could  meet  just  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quirement and  50  percent  of  the  original 
plan  as  it  was  protx^sed  to  Congress. 

Second,  we  authorized  $10  million 
more  because  highly  trained  Ph.  D.'s  do 
not  grow  on  trees. 

Th  ra.  we  djihorized  $10  milliim  more 
because  there  i.-;  pirating  r:oing  on  in  pri- 
vate i.idust  y  and  u"l  veen  private  indus- 
try end  G)v.r:irneiit  and  cmoiri  private 
industry.  Government,  and  luiiversities. 
The  efieci-  ol  ti'is  pir?.tni;i  lias  been  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  people  with  Ph.  D.'s 
to  a  point  where  oniy  t*'.e  top  10  or  at 
the  out  ;.dc  the  top  15  bic:  lirms  in  this 
country  can  aff  jrd  to  hire  them. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie.d  t)  me  at  that  point.' 

Mr.  KARTH  If  you  will  just  allow  me 
to  finish,  please.  I  will  be  glad  tj  yield. 

In  turn — and  talic  about  f.tlse  econ- 
omy— in  turn,  obviously,  of  course,  this 
wliole  thin;  has  forced  up  the  cost  of 
every  program  tJiat  the  ajvernm^nt  is 
funding,  not  only  in  NASA  bat  in  tlic  De- 
partment of  Dtfen.se  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  highly  trained  Ph.  D.'s 
cannot  be  crash-produced.  We  can 
crash-produce  a  mi.ssile  or  a  ro<.-ket  or 
even  an  airplane,  if  we  nave  adequate 
manpower,  but  we  cannot  crash-produce 
Ph.  D.'s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  3  years  to  pro- 
duce them,  no  matter  how  badly  we  need 
them,  in  this  country. 

And  I  say  to  tlie  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that,  indeed,  we  do  need 
them,  because  we  are  in  extreme  short 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  program  There  is 
no  way  to  stay  ahead  in  this  interna- 
tional technological  race — this  interna- 
tional technological  competition — unless 
we  develop  the  brainpower  with  which 
to  do  it. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  it  is  brains  and  not  brawn 
that  has  put  tiiis  country  ahead;  it  is 
brains  and  not  brawn  that  is  going  to 
keep  this  counti-y  ahead  it  indeed  it  stays 
ahead  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Minnes(jta  iias  expired. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KARTH  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 


Mr  \\  OLFF.  I  .vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  M  unesota. 

Mr.  KAKTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tnis 
kind  of  program  that  Iras  spawr.ed  the 
btst  trained  minds  in  this  country  and 
wnich  has  produced,  really,  the  out- 
standing technological  progress  that  we 
have  made. 

It  is  tliat.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  has 
made  tills  country  the  technological  envy 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield  fur- 
tlier,  let  me  say  to  the  members  of  tlie 
committee  tliat  the  Rus.sians  are  very 
serious  ab  tut  this  kind  of  program.  A 
Russian  Ph.  D.  equivalent  is  at  least  as 
well  tiained  as  one  who  liolds  that  de- 
gree in  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  argues  that  the 
population  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Repub- 
lics IS  less;  no  one  argues  that  Russian 
industrial  development  is  substant:ally 
less  than  ours;  no  one  argues  but  liiat 
thfir  t<chnuiues  and  procedures  are  less 
sDphi^^ticated,  less  developed,  than  ours 
in  many  fields. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  propose  to 
catch  up  by  producing  brainpower,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  catch  up.  The  question  is,  are  they 
doing  it?  Yes.  they  are. 

T.)day.  Mr  Chairman,  the  United 
States  produces  about  17.0U0  Pli  D.'s  of 
all  types  per  annian.  Forty  percent  of 
these  are  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  field  of  the 
sciences  and  engineering. 

Russia  produces  an  eeuivalent  number, 
but  60  percent  of  their  Ph.  D.  graduates 
are  engaged  in  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineer.ng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  En'dneering  Man- 
power Commission  stated  ju.st  last  year 
that  it  would  ctimate  the  average  need 
yearly  in  this  country  ta  be  69.000  new 
engineers.  In  1907  we  will  produce  35.500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  reported 
that  37.00J  engineering  de'iees  were  i.^- 
sued  in  1965.  Tliat  means  that  in  tlie  last 

2  years,  instead  of  going  forward,  we 
havf  a'rtuaily  gone  backward. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete this  .natement  before  yielding  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  additional  $10  mil- 
lion means  that  '.\e  wou'd  add  350 — only 
350— additional  Ph.  D.'s  to  our  pool  of 
brain  mrmpower. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
it  is  extremely  important  to  do  this  be- 
cause the  experts  tell  us  that  by  1970 — 

3  years  away,  we  will  have  need  for  1 
million  engineers  in  this  country — new 
engineers — and  we  will  have  only,  at  b^-st 
765.000,  with  which  to  fill  tire  require- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
FoiSKdation  tel's  us  that  every  year,  be- 
idnrQng  ruth  1970,  we  .should  be  gradu- 
ating 71,700  Ph.  D.s  and  not  35.000,  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  required  need. 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KARTH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  yielding  and  I  would  like  to 


ask  trie  gentleman  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  vith  lae  that  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  that  we  have  these  Ph.  D.  s  uvail- 
abie  fiom  our  various  colleges  for  use  in 
governmental  pursuits  as  well  as  for  pri- 
vate indu'  try .' 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  in 
that  regard  the  peoi)Ie  of  the  United 
Stales  pre  getting  full  value  ijr  whatever 
we  put  into  this  program  in  terms  of 
supporting  these  students  at  the  various 
campuses  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States'' 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  in  answer  to  that  que.stion.  we  are 
getting  10  times  10  in  return  for  that 
which  we  put  into  the  training  of  our 
Ph.  D  s. 

In  direct  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gent'eman  from  California.  I  would 
say  to  til"  gentleman  from  California 
that  of  550  who  have  already  graduated 
233  stayed  in  the  various  universities 
and  colleges  as  teacliers  or  went  into 
research.  161  went  into  industry.  So.  yes, 
indeed,  it  is  important  to  both  industry 
and  Gcvernment  to  have  tiiis  type  of 
l)r:igram 

In  addition,  84  hr've  stayed  for  fur- 
ther pcstdocioral  training,  34  went  to 
Government  laboratories,  and  18  into 
the  DiMiartment  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  tiiani^  tlie  gentleman. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  and  conclu- 
sive answer  to  the  point  that  was  raised 
by  the  gentleman  in  discussing  the 
amendmein. 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  a  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  NASA  has  not 
requested  this  SIO  million,  if  we  in  tire 
House  were  in  fact  to  authorize  it  here 
today,  in  what  way  would  we  require 
NASA  to  spend  it?  Our  past  experience 
is  not  encouraging. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr    WOLFF.  I  yield. 

Mr  KARTH.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
I  would  .say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  in  NASA  who  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  carrying  on  this  program.  I  be- 
lieve as  an  agency  that  is  now  encased 
very  heavily  in  development  programs, 
it  was  awfully  easy  when  the  budget 
squeeze  was  on  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  administration,  to  cut  a 
program  like  tiiis  rather  than  cutting  a 
development  program.  I  believe  if  it  is 
very  clearly  expressed  as  the  sense  of  this 
Hou.se  and  this  Congress  to  put  SIO  mil- 
lion more  into  tiie  sustaining  university 
training  program.  I  have  confidence  that 
it  will  be  used  as  such. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
ot)position  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Rocde- 
ErsHl,  and  I  urge  my  colleaeues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr  Chai'man.  in  the  pa.^t  8  years  we 
have  witnessed  .some  of  the  most  re- 
markable advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology in  this  Nation's  history.  NAS.'^ 
has  played  a  central  role  in  this  dramatic 
progress. 
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Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  success 
of  NASA's  many  flight  experiments,  and 
the  outsianain:;  technological  achieve- 
ments of  the  space  program  during  the 
past  few  years  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
creative  efforts  of  this  Nation's  scientists 
and  en<,'ineers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  our  successful  space  program 
reflects  the  ability  of  the  thousands  of 
highly  trained  people  engaged  in  this 
work. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  endeavor, 
tlie  space  program  absorbs  the  talents  of 
the  most  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  country. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  space 
program  undoubtedly  has  placed  severe 
demands  on  the  supply  of  highly  trained 
scientists  and  engineers.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  NASA  concluded  as  early  as 
1961  that  it  had  a  responsibility  to  iielp 
replenish  the  technical  maiiixivver  it  was 
utilizing  in  such  large  numbers. 

Tiicrefore,  NASA  undertook  the  train- 
ing grants  program.  The  puipo.se  oi  this 
program  was  to  support  promising  young 
doctoral  candidates  in  science  and  en- 
gineering. Thf^  pvo'jram  underwent  a 
rapid  increase  during  the  period  from 
1961  tiirougli  1966,  with  .strong  support 
from  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee and  the  entire  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  mipiit  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  exceptions — one  of  the  few 
Members  of  tliis  body  \,ho  lias  opposed 
this  program  almost  Irom  the  fc-eciniiing 
has  been  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana   I  Mr.  RrmDEBrsHi. 

He  now  claims  that  he  supports  the 
sustaining  university  proaram.  Note  the 
first  sentence  of  his  minority  views  on 
page  182  of  the  report  that  accompanies 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Our 
colleacues  should  be  pleased  at  this 
change  of  heart. 

But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  new  tack  for  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  On  several  occasions  in  past 
years,  he  has  opposed  the  request  of 
NASA  for  funds  to  support  the  sustaining 
university  program. 

It  .seems  clear  enoucih  why  NASA's  re- 
quest has  achieved  his  support  this  year, 
however.  It  is  because  NASA's  new  policy 
is  to  piiase  out  the  training  grants  pro- 
pram  and  reduce  its  effort  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  their  stated  objective. 

What  lias  been  NASA's  stated  objec- 
tive? Early  in  the  pro'-ram,  NASA  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  goal  of  the 
training  grants  program  was  to  intro- 
duce approximately  1.335  new  predoc- 
toral  candidates  annually,  beginning  in 
September  1966.  It  had  been  determined 
that  an  annual  effort  of  such  m.agnitude 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  stated 
objective  of  producing  1.000  new  Ph.  D.'s 
in  science  and  engineering  each  year. 

This  goal  was  affirmed  by  congressional 
action  3  years  ago  when  $25  million  was 
authorized  for  this  program.  This  goal 
W'as  reaffirmed  in  succeeding  years  up  to 
and  including  last  year  when  S22  million 
was  authorized  for  training  grants,  a 
figure  at  which  the  program  was  ex- 
pected to  level  off. 

It  was  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  recently  concluded  that  NASA  in- 
formed the  committee  for  the  first  time 


that  a  decision  had  been  made  to  cut 
back  the  training  grants  program  to 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  this  stated 
objective  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  that  it  would  be  reduced  still  fin-ther 
to  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
goal  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

NASA  witnesses  testified  that  training 
programs  of  the  OfiQce  of  Education  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  hope- 
fully would  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  phase- 
out  of  the  NASA  training  grants  pro- 
gram. But  upon  close  questioning  these 
NASA  witnesses  admitted  that  they  were 
not  certain  that  the  gap  would,  in  fact, 
be  filled  by  programs  of  other  organiza- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  it  was  conceded 
that  the  facts  simply  are  not  known. 

It  was  stated  that  a  study  would  soen 
be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  fel- 
lowship grants  available  from  other 
sources  would  be  sufTicient  to  fill  this 
Nation's  needs  in  the  future.  On  the  basis 
of  this  study,  NASA's  intention  was  then 
to  determine  whether  it  should  increase 
or  continue  to  decrease  its  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  incredible  that 
NASA  should  make  the  decision  to  re- 
linquish its  responsibilities  in  this  area 
without  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  the 
study.  If  it  is  true  that  other  agencies 
and  organizations  are  increasing  their 
efforts  so  that  NASA  can  phase  out  the 
training  grants  program,  we  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  phasing  out  of  NASA's 
effort.  But  we  will  not  know,  and  NASA 
will  not  know,  until  the  study  has  been 
completed. 

Until  we  can  be  certain  that  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  highly  trained  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  will  be  satis- 
fied, by  other  programs,  we  believe  NASA 
should  continue,  at  least  at  the  same 
level  of  effort  as  the  current  fiscal  year. 
And  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
level  of  effort  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  only  slightly  above  one-half  of 
NASA's  stated  objectives.  It  will  provide 
for  the  introduction  of  only  about  760 
new  predoctoral  candidates  in  Septem- 
ber 1967;  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  1,335 
new  students  which  NASA  claimed  was 
tlie  number  of  new  entrants  needed  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  regrettable 
that  NASA  has  reduced  the  program  to 
this  extent  without  even  consulting  Con- 
gress. In  any  case,  the  committee  is  op- 
posed to  a  further  reduction  next  year 
without  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  one  further  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
It  is  his  contention  that  a  relatively  small 
liercentage  of  doctoral  candidates  who 
have  received  their  degrees  under 
NASA's  training  grants  program  -have 
chosen  to  work  in  Government  labora- 
tories. This  is  true.  But  it  is  essential 
to  understand  that  the  training  grants 
program  was  never  designed  to  develop 
talent  specifically  for  Government  labo- 
ratories. 

It  was  assumed,  of  course,  that  some 
graduates  would  enter  employment  with 
NASA  Centers;  and  some  have  done  so. 
It  was  also  assumed  that  some  would 
seek  employment  In  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry working  on  NASA  projects.  It  was 


further  assumed  that  some  would  go  into 
teaching,  and  research  work  at  the  great 
universities  of  the  Nation;  they,  too, 
would  be  doing  work  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  support  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  assumptions 
have  proven  to  be  true.  The  ix)int  is, 
however,  that  of  the  530  doctorates  that 
have  been  conferred  under  the  training 
grants  program  as  of  April  1.  19G7,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  recipients  of  these 
degrees  are  engaged  in  work  directly  re- 
lated to  NASA's  programs. 

Penally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
the  development  of  science  and  new 
technology  is  one  of  the  most  decisive 
factors  in  determining  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  a  nation,  and,  thus,  its 
International  position.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  a  modern  nation's  military  power  is 
a  function  of  tlie  quality  of  its  techno- 
logical advancement. 

Our  achievements  in  science  and  tech- 
nology are  made  by  people — highly 
trained  people.  Education  is  the  key  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  profes- 
sional manpower  potential. 

This  lesson  lias  not  been  lost  on  Amer- 
ica's chief  adversary,  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
More  tiian  35  years  ago  Stalhi  said: 

To  build  socialism,  we  must  possess 
knriwlodge:  we  must  niasti.T  science.  And  in 
order  to  m.ister  it.  we  iiiu.^t  learn.  We  must 
le^i.ni  persistently  and  patiently.  We  must 
le.',rn  iv^mi  oer  Jriendn.  and  particularly  from 
o;ir  enemies. 

To  ina.-Tc-  r.Liciioe,  to  develop  .  .  .  special- 
ists in  all  lie'di'  of  knowledge,  we  must  study, 
study,  and  study  more — this  is  our  main 
task. 

Stalin's  policy  has  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  liave  seen 
tiie  results.  Today,  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  lead  the  world  in  the 
exploration  of  space.  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  preeminence,  it  is  essential  that 
we  continue  to  educate  our  most  promis- 
ing young  scientists  and  engineers. 

With  enemies  poised  at  our  throat 
this  Nation  can  ill  afford  a  science  gap. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  tlie  able  chairman  of 
our  committee  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
this  is  the  science  effort  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  see  what  the  scientists  and  per- 
sons in  the  academic  community  tiiink 
about  this  portion  of  the  program. 

In  connection  with  supporting  the  re- 
tention of  the  program  at  about  the 
same  level  as  it  exists  in  1967, 1  wrote  the 
universities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  received  almost  universal  re- 
sponse to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  finest 
effort  with  respect  to  scholarship  pro- 
grams that  has  been  done  by  our 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
at  this  time  that  the  program  we  are 
talking  about  constitutes  the  seed  com 
of  the  science  effort  in  the  United  States. 
It  amounted  to  only  half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  even  when  the 
program  was  large  enough  to  produce 
1,000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year.  The  program  will  for 
the  first  time  produce  1,000  Ph.  D.'s  in 
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the  year  1968.  because  the  input  of  1,275 
trainees  in  1965  will  not  result  in  gradu- 
ates until  1968.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
about  production  of  the  program  and  its 
cost. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  conamend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  eliciting  the  opinions  of  univer- 
sity presidents  on  this  valuable  program. 
The  letters  he  has  written  and  the  re- 
sponses of  the  institutions  are  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  22, 
starting  on  page  16898,  and  continue  on 
until  page  16913. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  letters  are 
eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  this 
program,  and  I  again  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  his  invaluable 
support  of  this  program 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  .support 
of  what  I  have  said,  the  letter  from  Dr 
F.  A.  Long,  of  Cornell  University,  which 
very  ably  states  this  proposition; 

However,  one  could  argue  persuasively  that 
even  before  the  recent  cuts  the  NASA  uni- 
versity sustaining  progrum  was  tcK)  small 

He  points  out  that : 

This  program  Is  for  an  agency  whose  total 
budget  Is  close  to  $5  billion  a  year  and  whose 
activities  are  almost  entirely  In  the  fields  of 
scientific  research  and  technology 

And  yet,  at  the  height  of  the  program 
in  the  year  1966  there  wa.s  only  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent  of  that 
total  $5  billion  budget  involved  in  the 
trainee  program  of  the  sustaining  uni- 
versity program.  At  that  time  there  were 
1,335  new  starts  in  the  program,  and 
these  will  not  graduate  until  3  years 
later;  that  is.  in  1969.  That  i.s  the  reason 
why  it  appears  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  persons  have  finished  the  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SMPTH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chaimi.in. 
how  many  additional  fellow.ships  would 
be  provided  by  this  $10  million^ 

Mr.  ECKH.MUyr  What  happened  is 
this:  In  1966  the  program  was  at  its 
normal  level  to  produce  1.000  graduates 
In  1969,  but  in  1967  due  to  pressure  for 
budget  cuts  NAS.\  was  asked  to  save  out 
of  this  program  a  total  of  $60  million 

Ten  percent  of  this  $60  million  saving 
was  cut  out  of  the  one-half-of-l-percent 
trainee  program.  Therefore,  $6  million 
came  out  of  our  authorization  for  the 
year,  at  least  the  effective  time  begin- 
ning this  September  of  1967.  Therefore, 
we  cut  down  the  number  from  1,335  new- 
starts  In  September  of  1966  to  764  this 
September. 

All  we  are  doing  now  is  eliminating  a 
second  cut  which  would  have  cut  the 
program  to  $7  million  The  committee 
has  restored  the  program  to  the  same 
level  that  now  exists  and  will  be  appli- 
cable In  September  of  1967. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  put  it 
another  way.  How  many  new  starts  are 
you  going  to  have  for  $7  million  and 
how  many  will  you  have  for  $17  million? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  For  $17  million,  it 
would  be  approximately  775;  about  the 
same  as  this  year. 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is — how  many  new  Ph. 
D.s  will  this  additional  $10  million  .sup- 
ply over  the  course  of  the  program  and 
the  answer  is  approximately   350. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  the  cost 
would  be  $28,000  per  student. 

Mr  ECKHARDT  It  is  more  accurate 
to  figure  the  cost  tills  way ;  Based  on 
fiscal  year  1967,  764  trameeships  cost 
$16  million  This  figures  $20,940  for  each 
3-year  Ph  D  traineeship.  or  $6,980  per 
year,  about  half  of  which  goes  to  the 
student  and  half  to  the  university . 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  PETTIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
oppositi.jn  to  the  amendment  tj  H  R. 
10340  offered  by  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana concerning  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  sustaining  university 
program,  which  has  been  a  very  essential 
element  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Act  of  1968. 

This  program  has  .served  a  very  vital 
role  in  this  Nation's  space  effort.  Tlie 
program  has  three  main  elements — 
training,  research,  and  research  facil- 
ities— concerned  respectively  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  .supply  of  manpower 
highly  trained  in  .space- related  areas;  the 
fostering  of  multidisciiilinary  research; 
and  the  acqui.sition  of  graduate  labora- 
tories a.s  necessary  to  attain  special  re- 
search and  training  objectives. 

I  want  to  cmpha.size  that  the  proposed 
amendment  of  my  colleague  offers  no 
Quarrel  with  the  basic  premi.se  of  the 
program,  but  is  intended  to  reduce  by 
$10  million  the  amount  to  be  authorized 
for  the  training  grants  element  of  the 
sustaining  university  pr.ruram.  It  is  to 
this  point  that  I  rise  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  April  1,  1967, 
there  have  been  530  doctoral  degrees 
conferred  upon  graduates  in  this  pro- 
gram. Another  3.681  students  are  now 
engaged  in  the  program.  In  addition.  764 
students  will  enter  the  program  this  fall 
but  if  NASA's  reque^^t  for  fiscal  year  1968 
were  to  prevail,  then  only  350  will  enter 
in  September  1968 

The  N.ASA  fiscal  year  1968  request  of 
only  $7  million  for  training  grants  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  objective  of  produc- 
ing 1.000  Ph.  D.s  per  year.  It  is  my  con- 
tention, based  on  voluminous  testimony 
received,  that  the  voluntary  reduction  in 
this  program  by  NASA  was  influenced 
solely  by  budgetary  constraints  and  not 
by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
to  deemphasize  or  relegate  this  prot^ram 
to  a  lower  priority.  There  is  still  an  ur- 
gent need  to  replenish  the  .supply  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  drawn  from  tlie 
universities  and  industry  by  NASA  in 
furtherance  of  the  space  effort.  The  pro- 
gram needs  further  financial  supixirt  to 
assure  a  steady  flow  of  trained  scientists 
and  ervglneers  Into  the  aerospace  field. 


While  I  will  acknowledge  that  only  34 
of  the  531  recipients  of  doctoral  degrees 
have  elected  to  remain  In  Government 
employment.  I  would  point  out  that  233 
have  elected  to  remain  with  the  univer- 
sities In  teaching  and  research  roles,  161 
have  gone  to  Industry,  another  18  have 
entered  the  military  service,  and  84  have 
entered  postdoctoral  training.  According 
to  extensive  testimony  received,  all  of 
these  graduates,  whether  working  in 
Government  laboratories  or  other  areas, 
are  engaged  In  space- related  activities. 

Consequently.  I  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  program  has  not  met 
its  objective — it  is  replenishing  the  sup- 
ply of  engineers  and  .scientists  drawn 
from  industry  and  the  universities  by 
NASA,  although  at  a  slower  rate  than 
deemed  necessary.  While  the  number  of 
Ph.  D.s  produced  thus  far  may  have 
fallen  short  of  the  1,000  doctorates-per- 
year  level  objective,  one  must  realize  that 
It  takes  longer  now  to  produce  a  Ph.  D. 
th.an  in  the  past.  Recent  studies  have 
sh(jwn  that  the  time  required  to  go  from 
a  bachelor's  degree  to  a  doctorate  has 
gone  up  from  3  years  to  7  or  8  years  in 
space- related  fields. 

Not  too  long  ago,  principally  as  an  ex- 
ercise to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  con- 
ducted a  cursory  private  study  as  to  the 
demand  for  .scientists  and  engineers.  In 
one  copy  of  the  Sunday  Los  Angeles 
Times  alone.  I  was  amazed  to  find  not 
le.ss  than  29  full  pages  of  advertisements 
for  scientists,  chemists,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians and  persons  in  this  category.  I 
was  further  astonished  to  learn  that  a 
great  percentage  of  these  advertisements 
were  sponsored  by  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. Many  of  the  firms  were  prime  and 
subcontractors  of  NASA.  As  a  result  of 
my  analysis.  I  am  convinced  that  the  de- 
mand for  space-related  scientists  and 
en'iineers  is  hinhly  competitive,  and  un- 
til we  can  do  more  to  satisfy  this  demand, 
proselyting  between  government,  indus- 
try, and  the  academic  community  will 
continue,  to  the  detriment  of  the  space 
program.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
U  S.S.R.  has  no  .such  problem.  And  that  Is 
why  we  run  a  great  risk  in  cutting  the 
throat  of  this  program. 

It  was  on  this  basic  philosophy  that 
the  Subcommittee  for  Space  Science  and 
Applications,  chaired  by  the  able  goiitle- 
inun  from  Minnesota,  Chairman  Joseph 
E.  Karth.  and  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  unanimously  sponsored  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  NASA  vi  quest 
for  the  sustaining  university  program  by 
$10  million,  specifically  intended  to  main- 
tain the  current  level  of  training  sup- 
port to  universities.  The  full  committee 
adopted  this  recommendation  and  it  Is 
now  before  this  body  for  consideration, 

I  have  read  the  opposing  views  to  the 
committee  action  mcluded  in  the  legisla- 
tive report.  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
on  th.s  matter.  I  am  still  convinced  that 
the  committee  action  to  increase  this 
program  by  $10  million  was  wise.  I  ur- 
gently recommend  that  the  proposed 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  sustaining 
university    program.    However,    as   has 
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been  stated  earlier,  the  administration  is 
requesting  a  tax  increase. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  asked  for  $20  million  for 
the  sustaining  university  program.  The 
committee  raised  that  amount  to  $30 
miUion.  This  amendment  will  reduce  the 
committee  figure  by  $10  million  down  to 
the  oriiiinal  NASA  request. 

NASA  did  not  ask  for  the  extra  $10 
million.  They  apparently  do  net  want 
the  money.  The  odds  are  they  would  not 
use  the  money. 

This  country  is  facing  a  tax  increase. 
We  have  serious  financial  problems  and 
for  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
to  endorse  a  committee  amendment 
which  will  increase  the  President's  budget 
and  NASA's  request  by  $10  million  over 
what  they  wanted  on  this  particular  item, 
I  think  would  not  be  a  reasonable  move 
for  the  Committee  to  take.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Rjudebush  amendment  to  re- 
duce this  category  back  to  what  NASA 
requested. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  merely  like 
to  correct  the  record  so  that  we  are 
sure  we  know  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Will  the  gentleman  recognize  that  the 
$10  million  that  was  added  by  the  action 
of  the  committee  would  in  effect  merely 
sustain  the  program  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  it  now  exists  in  1967? 
That  is,  we  have  already  taken  a  cut 
from  the  level  of  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion, as  in  the  peak  period  1965  and  1966, 
to  a  level  of  about  $16  million  and  this 
would  merely  continue  the  program  in 
1968  at  the  level  of  $17  million,  instead 
of  $16  million  this  year,  which  is  still 
a  cut  from  the  peak  level  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  gentleman  be  interested  in  a  lesser 
cut  or  In  sustaining  the  full  amoimt  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  What  we  really  have 
done  is  simply  substantially  continue  In 
1968  the  existing  program  as  it  exists  in 
1967.  It  had  already  been  cut  back  in  1967 
from  $22  miUion  authorized  to  $16  mil- 
lion expended  in  1967. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentk man  yield? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  have  listened  to  much 
of  the  debate  on  this  particular  subject 
with  great  interest.  I  can  agree  that  It 
is  very  important  that  we  have  ade- 
quately trained  scientists  and  Ph.  D.'s 
But  it  just  tends  to  occur  to  me  a  httle 
bit  that  $10  million  In  this  connection 
might  be  a  kind  of  trivial  matter. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
we  passed  a  $1  billion  higher  education 
bill,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  clearly 
the  argument  that  the  agency  is  making 
In  this  case,  if  I  understand  It  correctly, 
is  that  this  type  of  program  should  now 
be  unfragmentized  and  taken  out  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
put  under  one  roof,  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  the  necessary  funds, 


whatever  they  are,  for  the  programs 
should  come  from  that  source — ^which  is 
a  good  theory.  I  do  not  know  how  it  works 
in  practice,  but  it  sounds  like  a  good 
theory. 

1  would  like  to  have  someone  who  has 
spoken  on  this  subject  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
make  my  own  position  clear?  I  believe 
that  in  no  case  should  we  go  above  the 
budget  request  for  this  type  of  program 
and  In  this  time  of  war. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  s^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  the  committee  Is 
not  Ignoring  the  fact  that  recently  we 
passed  through  this  body  a  bill  that 
appropriated  $495  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  btisiness  of  supporting  the 
science  effort  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  and  stimulating 
the  production  of  Ph.  D.'s,  among  other 
things. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
add  further  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  just  made  several  large 
allocations  of  postgraduate  fellowships 
in  the  space  and  engineering  fields. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  KarthI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  and  Apfiflcations. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised,  anci  particu- 
larly the  question  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  q-aestion 
raised  directed  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  to  what  they  might  ba 
doing,  especially  since  $440  million  was 
recently  voted  in  appropriations. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  Committee  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  them- 
selves last  year  predicted,  that  in  3  years 
the  annual  need  would  be  for  71,700  new 
engineering  and  scientific  graduates.  But 
they  predict  no  more  than  37,000.  So 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  an  annual 
deficiency  of  more  than  30,000,  almost 
50  percent,  in  this  very  skilled,  profes- 
sional area  upon  which  our  technological 
and  research  base  is  built  in  this  coun- 
try'. I  think  so  long  as  someone  men- 
tioned that  $10  million  is  not  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  think  It  is,  let  me  say  that 
this  $10  million  buys  more  value,  more 
dollar  value  for  this  country,  than  any 
other  $10  million  In  this  bill. 

Let  me  say,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  feel  too  badly  that  the  subcommittee 
took  Independent  action  to  raise,  to  in- 
crease, that  is,  one  of  NASA's  proposals. 
Not  only  do  I  think  we  are  here  to  re- 
move, or  to  reduce,  or  to  cut  their  budget 
requests,  but  if  in  our  independent  judg- 
ment there  ought  to  be  more  money  In 
certain  projects  to  make  them  effective 
and  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  objective 
for  which  they  are  intended,  then  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  take  such  independent 
action. 

I  have  heard  all  too  often  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  this  committee  does 
not  use  that  kind  of  independent  judg- 
ment, or  there  are  not  enough  commit- 


tees in  this  Congress  that  use  sufQcient 
independent  judgment. 

Let  me  say,  we  worked  hard  and  la- 
bored mightily  in  the  subcommittee  on 
this  very  matter.  It  was  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pettis  J  who  called 
to  our  attention  the  great  need  in  his 
State  alone.  He  brought  with  him  one 
day  as  he  flew  back  from  California  a 
newspaper.  I  believe  he  said  there  were 
100  pages  of.  ads — and  he  has  It  In  his 
halid — by  industry  for  these  kinds  of 
professional  and  technical  people.  So 
they  are  In  great  short  supply.  They  are 
being  pirated  by  one  company,  one  uni- 
versity, one  Government  agency  from 
another.  It  is  costing  us  many  times  the 
$10  million  In  Increased  cost  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  really  and  honestly  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  amendment 
must  be  defeated,  because  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  programs  In  the  whole 
NASA  budget. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario],  the  effective  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Karth]  has  made  a 
compelling  case  and  one  which  this  Com- 
mittee should  listen  to  and  support. 
Tiiere  Is  no  more  Important  program 
than  this.  It  is  one  which  Indicates  Its 
Importance  by  the  statistics  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  cited  to 
us. 

Even  though  we  have  programs  sup- 
poited  in  the  predoctoral  and  doctoral 
stages  In  many  of  our  agencies,  and  find 
ourselves  In  the  fortunate  position — 
when  we  have  more  engineers  and  more 
scientists  than  any  other  country  In  the 
w-orld,  we  can  see  that  the  Russians  are 
presently  accelerating  themselves  so  fast 
In  these  fields — that  they  could  In  a  rela- 
tively shoit  time  pa.ss  us. 

We  have  a  good  program  going  here, 
and  one  which  will  add  to  the  educa- 
tional strength  and  character  of  this 
country.  We  should  not  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  our  strength  as  a  na- 
tion. We  should  support  this  $30  million 
program. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  which 
Mr.  Karth  chairs  for  having  added  this 
$10  million,  and  I  ask  that  the  Committee 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  nine  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  ROUDEBUSH]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MB.    RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  in- 
quire If  the  amendment  Is  to  section  1? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sev- 
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eral  amendments  to  section  1.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  amend- 
ments does  the  gentleman  have,  the 
Chair  inquires. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  have  amendments  as  to 
page  2  and  pa:,'e  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows.: 

Amendments  c  fTerecl  by  Mr    Rt^n: 

On  pf.?e  2.  line  16.  strike  out  $70.000.000' 
and  Insert  ••S44.220.000". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20 

On  pjge  3.  line  21,  strike  out  •'iior^  and 
Insert  '•(9  i ". 

On  pac'e  3.  line  23.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
Insert  "i  10 1". 

On  pn!»8  4,  line  1,  strike  out  •(12)"  and 
Insert  "ill)". 

Tt-.e   CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the   rccjUfSt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tnat  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  blcc? 
Thcie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  offere.l  relate  to  the 
Nerva  nuclear  rcc'ict  program,  which  is 
one  of  the  Important  questions  in  this 
bill. 

Tnis  innocent  lookiiig  line  item,  line  16 
on  page  2,  in  the  amount  cf  $70  million. 
and  the  accmpanylng  lino  item,  lines 
19  and  20  on  page  3.  in  the  amount  of 
$16.5  mHlion,  are  preludes  to  an  im- 
mense undertaking  involving  a  v.ut  pub- 
lic exren.se. 

Under  the  original  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1368.  submitted  by  NASA  to  the 
Consrcy^.  thr  Nerva  technlogy  program 
was  to  be  comnleted.  and  the  justifica- 
tion statement  accompanying  the  budget 
did  not  include  development  of  the  Nerva 
engine. 

It  was  not  until  February  28  of  this 
year  that  an  amended  budget  was  sub- 
mitted containint,'  a  revised  request  to- 
taling an  additional  S50  million,  $27.5 
million  for  hardware  procurement  and 
$22. •>  million  for  test  facilities  construc- 
tion. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  orisinal  re- 
quest for  nuclear  rocket.',  was  $46.5  mil- 
lion, without  any  money  for  construc- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommended  $70  niil- 
lion  for  the  nuclear  rocket  program  and 
$16.5  million  for  construction. 

My  amendments  reject  the  additional 
funding,  for  which  there  i.s  no  mission 
requirement,  and  leave  in  the  bill  $44.- 
220.000,  an  amount  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  was  .submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  NASA  in  the  first  instance. 

To  date,  approximately  $16  billion  ha.s 
been  spent  in  developin'4  tiie  technology 
of  nuclear  propulsion  to  deteimine  its 
applicability  for  certain  potential  space 
missions.  The  de.^ired  knowledge  has  now 
been  gained,  and  detailed  technological 
studies  are  nearing  completion. 

The  Nerva  program  has  been  phas- 
ing down  over  the  past  several  years.  In 
fact,  the  amount  oriuinally  requested  cf 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968  by 
NASA  was  less  than  the  amo^t  re- 
quested last  year.  In  tho  natural  course 
of  events  this  program  would  now  phase 
out,  and  the  knowledge  would  be  stored 
until  a  specific  requirement  arises. 


However,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Nerva.  A  decision  has  been  made,  not 
by  the  Congress  but  quietly  by  NASA  top 
managers,  to  proceed  with  a  new  depar- 
ture, a  ne*/  stage  of  the  program.  This 
is  a  decision  to  begin  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  fligljt  hardware,  building  a 
Nerva  nuclear  rocVict  engine  itself  for 
flight  testing  in  1975  at  a  cost  of  S2 
billion  or  more. 

So  by  voting  for  the  committee  pro- 
po,sal,  althoueh  it  appear.>  to  be  £70  mil- 
lion, Con'.4ress  will  be  cmbarkin'j  on  a  62 
biilian  engine  development  for  flight. 

Without  an  explicit  mission  require- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  this  is  unjustified. 
This  is  really  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  because  NASA  does,  indeed,  have 
In  mind  a  opecific  mis.sion  for  the  Norva 
f'n;;ine.  one  which  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  one  which  has 
not  been  approved  as  a  national  deci- 
sion; that  is.  a  manned  Mars  mission. 

NAS:\  v.;'l  announce  this  hoped-for 
mission,  a  manned  landing  on  A'ars, 
when  enoM.gh  money  lias  been  sunk  into 
Nerva  and  other  projects  related  tn 
Mars  so  that  it  will  have  become  a  very 
ccstly  on-going  program.  And  the  Con- 
gre.ss  will  be  told  it  should  not  scutfc 
such  a  sizable  in/estmcnt.  Tlias  NASA 
will  have  done  nur  leyislating  for  us.  and 
the  Congress  will  have  its  fiscal  d:cisicn- 
makin'^i  powers  u.-'irped  again  by  NA.SA. 
I  believe  we  o:ight  to  be  very  clear 
about  the  dini'^nsions  of  this  project. 

The  project  to  put  a  man  on  Mars  will 
cost  at  least  $200  billion  in  the  next  13 
years  Of  co'urse.  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  history  of  NASA's  cost  es- 
calation. The  same  questions  that  are 
now  being  rai.sed  about  national  priori- 
ties and  the  wisdom  of  spending  $23  bil- 
lion in  a  few  short  years  for  a  moon  land- 
ing, m.ay  apply  even  more  so  to  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  on  the  planet  Mars.  The  po- 
tential benefits  of  this  venture  have  not 
been  evaluated  to  determine  whethfr 
they  are  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  proj- 
ect at  this  time  NASA  will  argue  that 
shelving  programs  for  a'.vhile  will  beget 
additional  costs  should  the  projects  be 
taken  up  again.  This  is  hardly  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  incurring  now  an  ex- 
pen.se  which  would  lead  to  a  $200  billion 

program   It  would  be  reasonable 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ryan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
regard  the  cost  of  storinir  the  knowledge 
as  part  of  the  initial  technology  devel- 
opment cost. 

NASA  has  accepted  such  reasoning  in 
ars-'umg  against  further  expenditures  on 
a  large  solid  motor  for  which  there  is  no 
present  mission  requirement.  In  this  in- 
stance NA'^A  savs  that  technology  is 
well  in  hand  and  it  can  be  stored  a"ainst 
future  contingencies  The  same  reason- 
ing should  be  applied  to  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram, and  it  will  not  harm  future  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
N.ASA  has  not  yet  provided  an  adequate 
comparison  of  the  proposed  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion with  alternate  methods  based  on 
hardware  whTh  i^  alreadv  available. 
Should  a  manned  Mars  mission  ever  be- 


come a  national  goal,  the  use  of  a  third- 
stage  nuclear  rocket  propulsion  system 
would  stiil  have  to  be  justified  by  cost 
and  benefit. 

NASA's  original  budget  submission  did 
not  include  Nerva  hardware  flight  de- 
velopment. I  stress  tins.  It  was  quietly 
added  on  February  28  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  spending  public  funds  to 
implant  in  the  national  consciousness  a 
manned  Mars  mi.ssion. 

Articles  have  circulated  widely  in  the 
press  and  technical  aerospace  journals 
ba.^i  d  on  NASA  infonnation  rek-ases  dis- 
cussing the  expected  Mars  landing  date 
of  1985  and  various  technical  aspects  of 
the  deep-space  mission  Charts  and  pic- 
ture graphs  are  published  depicting  the 
1985  Mars  mi.ssion.  The  spring  1967  TRW 
space  log  incl'ad.\s  a  lengthy  t.ci.nical 
article  by  members  of  the  AEC-NASA 
Spi'.ce  Nuclear  Propulsion  Office  which 
says  the  advantage  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine  would  be  compounded  "in  a 
multistage  mis.-.ion  such  as  a  manned 
Mars  landing." 

Alt'iougii  NASA  budget  statement 
does  not  mention  th.s  rnissioi:.  the 
amended  budget  request — page  28 — un- 
expectedly notes: 

Thf  coil  version  from  a  NEliV.'i  t.-ri.nology 
program  to  a  NERVA  engine  development 
program  was  Initiated  In  FY  1967  and  will  be 
a  n.ajor  effort  d-,.iring  FY  I'JGS. 

This  actinn  "fs  not  poinff^d  to  during 
fl.scal  year  1966  nT  explained  m  fiscal 
year  1967  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. NASA's  failure  to  explahi  may  be 
becau.se  of  the  serious  possibility  that 
sufh  a  mission  would  be  rejctrd  by  the 
public  at  this  t^me  if  the  estmiated  cost 
of  several  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
la'  s  were  dearly  spelled  out. 

The  nonhard'.vare  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  harmed  under  my 
amendmcr.t,  because  some  $44  million 
v.i'l  remain  for  Nerva.  The  nonhard- 
warc  aspects  will  not  be  harmed  if  we 
defer  authori7inij  the  engine  hardwarp 
de'.elopnient  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gre.s."?  has  been  presented  with  an  explicit 
mission  with  projected  costs  and  bene- 
fits, and  a  full  comriari.son  with  alterna- 
tive propulsion  methods.  In  other  words. 
we  must  have  adequate  information  to 
make  an  intelligent  judgment  concern- 
in'j  this  investment  of  public  funds. 
Therefore,  my  amendment  recommends 
that  there  be  a  reduction  from  the  $70 
million  in  the  bill  The  reduction  would 
be  to  $44  22  million  for  nuclear  rockets. 

I  arrive  at  this  figure  by  the  following' 
means.  I  have  accepted  NASA's  original 
fiscal  year  1968  request  under  nuclear 
rockets  with  the  exception  of  three  sub- 
items  under  .'upporting  research  and 
tcchn-^lo'-'y.  Theso  three  items  increased 
over  fi.scal  year  1967  levels,  while  all 
other  aspects  of  the  pro^rram  decreased 
I  have  restored  the  three  subheadings— 
nuclear  rocket  enclne  syst'^ms.  safety. 
and  vehicle  technology — to  fiscal  year 
1967  levels.  This  would  result  in  a  line 
item— page  2,  line  16 — of  $44,220,000  for 
nuclear  rockets. 

My  amendment,s  would  also  eliminate 
the  recommended  $16.5  million  for  the 
construction  of  enclne-testini  stands  at 
the  nuclear  rocket  development  station. 
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Construction  of  test  stands  is  unneces- 
sary without  flight  hardware  to  be 
tested.  This  leaves  a  sizable  amount  of 
money.  $44.22  million,  for  the  nuclear 
rocket  project,  which  allows  the  tech- 
nolouy  study  to  be  concluded  pending 
any  possible  future  decision  that  the 
production  of  nucicar  rocket  engine 
fligh'L  hardware  is  .lustuicd  and  desirable. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  for  us  to 
utilize  our  powers  over  this  budget,  and 
I  uri-'c  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  -^ve  delay  proceeding  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Nerva. 

But  wh-le  wo  recogni/e  today's  needs, 
we  must  not  abandon  tomorrow's. 

Failure  of  foresight  has  cost  us 
dearly  in  the  past. 

It  can  cost  us  more  in  the  future. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  we 
should  proceed  with  Nerva,  and  equally 
imporlr.nt  reasons  why  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  Nerva  now. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  space 
travel  capabilities. 

We  have  nov>-  the  opportunity  to  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  transportation  in 
space:  rather  than  continuing  the  limit- 
ing ardllery  approach  of  present  sys- 
tems. 

Performance  advantages  of  nuclear 
rockets  range  from  65-percent  increases 
in  lunar  or  deep  siiace  payloads  to  the 
saving  of  millions  of  i^ounds  in  earth 
orbit  to  j/erform  manned  landings  on 
new  planets. 

The  versatility  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  will  provide  enhanced  flexibility 
and  techno!o':;ical  leadership  at  less  cost 
than  is  possible  in  any  other  available 
combination  of  propulsion  develop- 
ments. 

Nerv,\  can  be  used  in  a  Saturn  5  upper 
.stage  for  hnvir  base  support  and  for 
sending  kirge  unmanned  payloads  into 
deep  space. 

It  can  bo  used  for  maneuvering  heavy 
paylo.'.ds  in  earth  orbit,  and  in  synchro- 
nous orbit  < 22,000  miles). 

It  can  be  the  building  block  of  large 
vehicles  cai^rying  men  to  Mars  and  'Ve- 
nus. 

By  extending  the  capability  of  Saturn 
5  and  by  greatly  reducing  the  weight 
required  in  earth  orbit,  the  nuclear  rock- 
et will  pay  for  its  development  in  a  very 
fe'.v  fl;„'lu-:. 

Its  adaptibility  to  growth  in  payloads 
and  operational  icquircments  will  assure 
that  only  one  engine  design  technology 
be  developed  to  iM-o\ide  the  propulsion 
for  decades  of  space  exploration;  it  will 
be  our  -r  ukhcrse. 

The  Nerva  II  engine  has  a  potential 
of  approximately  250,000  pomids  of 
thi-ust  with  full  power  operation  for  30 
minutes  or  longer. 

Compare  this  with  the  Saturn  4-B 
thrust  of  200.000  pounds  for  5  to  7  min- 
utes. 

Those  who  would  delay  Nerva  cite  ob- 
stacles of  cost. 

I  would  ask  them  not  to  overlook  im- 
portant cost  considerations. 

Delaying  Nerva  for  1  year  would  cost 
us  at  least  300  million  in  dollars  and  3 


years  in  time  just  to  catch  up  to  where 
we  arc  now. 

Unquestionable  savings  will  result 
from  Nerva's  unique  capabilities. 

To  dehver  a  47,000-pound  payload  to 
the  moon,  two  Saturn  chemical  systems 
w  ould  be  required  at  a  cost  of  $320  mil- 
lion. 

The  same  payload  could  be  delivered  by 
one  Nerva  system  at  a  cost  of  $210  mil- 
hon. 

Using  the  same  example  a  second  time 
around: 

The  next  47,000-pound  payload  to  the 
moon  would  require  an  additional  $320 
million. 

But  the  Nerva  system  could  be  re-used. 

This  will  be  possible  because  of  Nerva's 
transportation  characteristics. 

After  landing  on  the  Moon,  Nerva  can 
return  to  earth  orbit  and  be  reused  .  .  . 
as  opposed  to  the  artillerylike  Saturn 
chemical  system  which  is  thrown  away 
after  use,  like  a  soft  drink  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  on  this  prospect. 

We  cannot  forever  make  existing  sys- 
tems increasingly  larger  to  fit  our  ad- 
vancing objectives. 

The  time  involved  in  development  of 
Nerva  demands  that  we  begin  now. 

The  door  to  space  is  open. 

We  will  do  our  Nation  and  its  future 
generations  devastating  disservice  if  we 
close  that  door  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  Nerva  program. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  making  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  best  speeches  I  have  heard  on  this 
subject  during  the  course  of  the  general 
debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  future  space  ex- 
ploration involving  missions  of  extended 
duration  some  means  of  propulsion  sur- 
passing the  present  chemical  means  will 
be  needed.  Improved  propulsion  capabil- 
ity can  be  achieved  by  further  refinement 
and  development  in  the  chemical  propul- 
sion field  or  further  development  in  the 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  area  or 
through  a  combination  of  both. 

The  nuclear  rocket  potentially  pro- 
vides a  major  increase  in  propulsion 
capability.  It  is  the  next  major  advance- 
ment in  propulsion  for  which  there  is 
already  established  a  sound  technical 
base.  It  is  misleading  to  consider  nuclear 
rockets  solely  in  terms  of  specific  mis- 
sions anymore  than  we  now  consider 
cliemical  propulsion  in  terms  of  specific 
missions. 

Although  no  specific  mission  has  been 
ass'gned  for  the  Nerva  II  engine,  major 
potential  missions  for  a  nuclear  engine 
of  this  nature  are  possible;  such  as: 

First.  Earth-orbital  operations — ma- 
neuvering large  spacecraft  from  orbit  to 
orbit  and  return  in  the  space  about  the 
earth. 

Second.  Lunar  logistics — increasins 
payload  delivered  to  the  moon. 

Third.  Solar  system  exploration — un- 
manned space  probes. 


Fourth.  Manned  planetary  explora- 
tion— fly-by  and  landing  missions  to 
Mars  and  "Venus. 

Extensive  mission  analysis  has  defined 
a  single  Nerva  engine  that  could  per- 
form all  of  the  major  missions  for  which 
nuclear  rockets  would  offer  significant 
advantages  over  chemical  rockets.  The 
Nerva  II  engine  will  develop  about  5,000 
megawatts  in  power  and  provide  a  thrust 
of  from  200,000  to  250,000  pounds.  The 
nroposed  engine  could  be  incorporated 
into  a  standard  propulsion  module,  ca- 
pable of  being  installed  in  a  third  stage 
to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Saturn  V 
chemical  booster  rocket.  This  module 
could  be  used  singly  or  it  could  be  clus- 
tered to  provide  the  thrust  required. 

The  advantage  of  nuclear  rockets 
comes  from  their  high  specific  impulse. 
A  760  second  specific  impulse  level  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted Kiwi  reactor  series  of  te.-^ts.  De- 
sign changes,  already  identified,  can  be 
effected  that  will  permit  this  value  to 
be  increased  to  800  seconds.  Preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  further  laboratory 
research  may  lead  the  way  to  achieving 
specific  impulses  of  up  to  900  seconds  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Tirese  values 
compare  favorably  with  specific  impulse 
levels  achievable  from  advanced  chem- 
ical propulsion  systems  amounting  to 
only  450  seconds. 

From  the  end  of  1963  to  present,  the 
goal  of  the  nuclear  rocket  pi-ogram  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  strong  tech- 
nological base  through  analysis,  re- 
search, component  tests,  and  systems 
testing  which  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nucicar  rocket  engine  suited 
for  a  wide  range  of  mission  applications. 
It  is  now  time  to  use  the  technology  thus 
developed.  Failure  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Nerva  engine  develop- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1968  will  re- 
sult in  at  least  partial  disbanding  of  the 
unique  Government-industry  nuclear 
rocket  capability  which  has  been  devel- 
oped. Reconstitution  of  this  team  at  a 
later  date  will  add  $300  million  to  the 
program  and  add  4  years  to  the  normal 
development  cycle. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  e.vpircd. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  area 
that  I  think  we  have  talked  about  and 
with  which  we  have  had  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  past  in  competing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  space,  and  that  is 
in  the  area  thru.st.  They  have  always 
proven  capable  of  exceeding  us  in  the 
area  of  developing  huge  rocket  thrust 
engines.  Tliey  proved  it  with  Sputnik 
in  1957.  We  have  caught  up  with  them, 
and  we  have  passed  them  in  almost 
every  area  except  the  area  of  thrust 
today. 

If  they  get  ahead  of  us  with  a  nuclear 
thrust  engine  it  will  take  us  years  to 
catch  up.  Let  us  spend  the  necessary 
money  now  in  our  research  and  devel- 
opment to  keep  the  Nerva  project  going. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELIj,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  mentioned  some- 
thing about  returning  this  Nerva  rocket 
to  earth  after  they  shot  it  up  to  space. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELXi.  The  gentleman  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  say  earth.  I  said  earth 
orbit. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thou'^ht 
the  gentleman  said  earth  They  would 
orbit  it:  would  that  not  require  it  to  re- 
turn to  earth? 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  would  not  require 
them  to  return  this  nuclear  rocket  to 
earth.  The  gentleman  knows  very  well 
with  our  ability  to  join  up  and  dock 
vehicles — and  we  have  proven  our  ability 
to  do  this  time  and  acain.  to  d.  ck  up 
together — that  we  could  be  able  to  join 
the  Nerva  together  with  another  vehicle 
from  the  pad  down  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Mr.  WYDLER  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  knows  we  alri'ady  have  had.  and 
do  have,  vehicles  that  are  orbiting 
around  the  earth,  so  that  there  would  be 
nothing  unique  about  Nerva. 

Mr.  BELL  The  gentleman  is  overlook- 
ing the  reactor  engine  of  Nerva  In  other 
words,  you  do  not  d*.scard  it  when  it  is 
brought  back  into  orbit;  you  could  con- 
nect It  up  with  anatlier  vehicle  and  then 
again  proceed  to  go  to  whatever  desti- 
nation you  had. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another 
area  in  which  Nerva  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  that  under  the  nuclear  rocket 
It  has  the  ability  to  stop  and  restart 
This  is  another  area  in  which  the  nu- 
clear rocket  has  an  advanta^-'o  over 
chemical  rocktts  Al-so  we  would  have  the 
greater  advantage  in  the  di.>tance  it  can 
go.  In  other  words,  to  put  it  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  motorist,  if  it  Is  placed  in 
orbit  today,  there  i.s  more  miles  per  gal- 
lon, more  than  double  the  miles  per  gal- 
lon which  you  would  have  under  a  chem- 
ical rocket. 

Mr.  WYDLER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  arrive 
at  some  limitation  on  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  clo.se  at  2:50 
o'clock  p  m. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
California  asks  unaniniou.s  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  at  2:50 
o'clock. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California^ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.^ylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
might  I  suggest  3  o'clock^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  win  accept  3  o  clock. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chairman. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand It  this  request  refers  to  the  so- 
called  Nerva  amendment  only,  which  is 
under  the  parliamentan,-  ruling  a  line 
item,  and  a  line  item  only' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  There  are 
several  line  items. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD  There  are  sev- 
eral line  Items  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  But  in  the 


reading  of  the  amendments.  Mr.  Ryan 
asked  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  they  be 
considered  en  blcc? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  and 
it  is  these  amendments  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  But  the  gen- 
tleman refers  only  to  the  several  hne 
items'" 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  rieht  .so  object.  I  would  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
important  amendment.  I  served  on  the 
subcommittee  in  which  it  was  con.sidered. 
and  I  would  like  my  full  time  tj  speak 
on  this  matter. 

So  with  that  explanation  to  the  Chair- 
man. I  am  i!oint;  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard. 
Mr  MILLER  ot  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   I    move    that    all    debate   on    this 
[?roup  of  amendments  and  all  amend- 
ments  tliereto   close   at   3   o'clock. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  mi-zht  I 
ask  the  tjentleman  to  what  groups  of 
amendments  he  refers? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  There 
were  a  number  of  amendments  that  were 
put  en  bloc,  and  we  are  considering  them 
en  bloc,  and  they  pertain  to  this  same 
subject 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  1  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Just  these 
amendments,  the  Ryan  amendments  are 
the  only  ones  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr  GROSS.  To  .section  1  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  f.entleman 
from  California  moves  that  all  debate  on 
the  so-called  Ryan  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  not*' 
the  names  of  Members  i^tanding  and 
seeking  recoynition  under  the  limit^ition 
of  time 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  WYDLER.  The  Chair  noted  and 
announced  the  Mcnibe..';  who  are  going 
to  be  rfcot;ni/:ed,  and  amcng  them  is  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Belli 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  Belli  has  just  had  8  min- 
utes on  this  .>ubjtct 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  did  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Belli  and  the  Chair  will 
state  tiiat  u  hen  time  is  limited,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  those  Members  who  are 
standing  at  the  time. 

The  Chair  reco^<nizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler  1 . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman,  if  Christopher  Columbus  were 
embarking'  upon  this  iustoric  voyaae 
today.  I  think  he  migiit  have  a  little 
trouble  getting  an  autiiorization  uv  an 
appropriation  out  of  the  Congress.  The 
results  of  his  voyage,  as  the  results  of 
any  great  discovery  or  scientific  develop- 


ment, were  not  fully  apparent  for  many 
years. 

Essentially  what  the  Nerva  program 
does  is  to  provide  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

Some  people  have  mentioned  that 
maybe  this  does  not  have  a  specific  and 
immediate  mission.  Of  course,  Christo- 
pher Columbus  had  a  very  specific  mis- 
sion, which  was  to  go  west  to  the  Orient. 
When  he  arrived  at  San  Salvador  it  was 
the  most  glorious  failure  in  all  history. 

This  Nerva  program  essentially  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  strength  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  our 
space  program. 

What  we  do  on  the  Nerva  program  will 
determine  the  strcngtli  of  the  space  pro- 
gram in  the  1980's  and  the  \99Ys.  If  we 
were  to  stop  at  the  mom,  then  I  would 
say  there  is  no  need  for  any  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Nerva  pro-;ram. 

The  United  States  program  to  develop 
nuclear  propulsion  for  rockv^ts  started  in 
1955  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory, operated  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. The  porti.ons  of  tlie  woi^  involving 
the  hydrog'n  turbopunips  and  nozzles— 
the  nonreartor  portions  of  the  work, 
were  conducted  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Air  Force  until  1958  when  NASA 
was  established. 

In  1958,  ie.sponsibility  for  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  systems  was  assigned 
to  NASA:  and  the  respon.sibiliry  for  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  reactors  for 
such  rockets  remained  with  the  AEC. 

It  was  already  apparent  at  that  time 
that  nuclear  rockets  could  offer  signifi- 
cant advantages  for  deep  space  and  high 
payload  missions,  providing  tliat  you 
could  achieve  high  specific  impul.se  in  a 
rea.sonable  weight  sy.stem.  Following  a 
number  of  exi)erimental  tests,  the  high 
specific  impulse  has  been  achieved,  and 
also  reasonable  weights  have  been  veri- 
fied 

We  iiave  already  spent  about  $1  billion 
in  the  initial  phases  of  testing  and  asso- 
ciated research  and  development  work, 
$C00  million  by  AEC  and  $400  million  by 
NASA.  Over  the  next  10  years,  as  we  go 
into  liardware  and  full  development  of 
the  nuclear  rocket  engine,  we  would  esti- 
mate a  cost  of  approximately  $1  billion— 
S600  million  by  NASA  and  $400  million 
by  AEC,  to  be  followed  by  5  years  ot 
mating  the  system  to  the  mission,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $500  million. 

Right  now  we  have  a  strong  capa- 
bility in  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  currently  working  on  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine  proeram.  To  stop 
this  program  now,  and  restart  it  later 
would,  according  to  N.ASA  estimates,  cost 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  $300  million 
more. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  only 
have  90  seconds  and  the  gentleman  had 
8  minutes  to  speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanim-ius  consent  to  y  eld  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Chairman.  I  object 
Mr   BELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    (Mr 
Hechler). 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WydlerI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wyd- 
lerI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
what  they  are  about  to  vnte  on  so  they 
will  understand  its  full  import. 

You  are  about  to  begin  a  $2  billion  pro- 
gram at  tlie  very  least.  You  will  be  re- 
quired, if  you  go  for  this  authorization 
this  year,  to  vote  at  least  $100  million 
for  it  in  the  .space  program  next  year  plus 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  addition  in  the 
AEC  program  next  year. 

You  ",  ill  be  required  to  do  that  because 
of  whnt  you  are  djin.g  today.  I  sat  on 
the  subcnmmittte  that  considered  this 
program.  I  want  our  space  program  to  be 
good.  But  of  all  the  programs  th.'^t  ccme 
before  our  .'subcommittee  on  advance  re- 
search, this  is  the  program  that  we  can 
afford  to  defer  this  year.  This  is  not  a 
program  that  we  liave  to  start  this  year. 
It  is  going  to  take  us  10  years,  at  least, 
to  accomplish  it.  We  can  wait  and,  in  my 
opinion,  we  can  catch  up  if  It  proves  to 
be  so  important. 

This  program  passed  the  subcommittee 
by  only  a  4  to  4  tie  vote  and  this  pro;;ram 
was  not  even  in  the  President's  o'iginal 
budget  submitted  to  this  Congress.  He 
was  not  sure  himself  whether  this  pro- 
gram should  go  fonvard  and  not  until  a 
mcnth  after  he  had  submitted  the  regu- 
lar budget  did  he  add  this  particular 
rocket  development  program — the  so- 
called  nuclear  program- — in  the  budget 
which  was  not  even  before  the  Congress 
at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pettis! . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman. 

It  appears  that  some  reflection  upon 
the  hard  lessons  of  recent  history  in  the 
exploration  of  .space  is  in  order.  I  need 
not  remind  this  House  of  what  happened 
to  this  Nation  on  October  4,  1957.  It  was 
embarrassed  before  the  world  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  This  was  the  Nation, 
the  acknowleds^ed  leader  in  technology, 
that  was  going  to  place  a  spacecraft  in 
orbit  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year.  We  dis- 
missed as  nonsen.se  the  Russian  state- 
ment that  they,  too,  would  launch  a 
spacecraft  into  orbit  before  we  could. 
We  were  not  only  deeply  embarrassed 
by  Sputnik  I,  but  were  also  deeply 
shocked  by  the  Soviet  capability.  They 
orbited  an  8,000-pound  booster  and  a 
189-pound  payload— 8,189  pounds  as 
compared  to  our  22 '2 -pound  Vanguard 
not  yet  launched.  The  facts  were  clear. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  a  capability 
in  chemical  propulsion  that  was  un- 
questionably far  beyond  ours.  They 
already  had  an  advantage  we  would  not 
be  able  to  counter  for  years  to  come. 
And  we  still  have  not  really  been  able  to 


match  them  more  than  9  years  later 
despite  the  successes  of  the  Saturn  I 
booster.  Our  real  hope  lies  in  the  Saturn 
V  which  will  deliver  7.5  million  pounds 
of  thrust. 

Now  we  are  considering  the  Nerva,  the 
nuclear  rocket  research  and  development 
program.  Now  we  are  deciding  Irrevo- 
cably whether  we  are  going  to  be  caught 
short  again — the  world  is  watching  us. 
Where  will  we  be  10  or  15  years  from 
now?  This  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  ego  In 
the  scientific  community — it  has  to  do 
with  the  distinct  possibility  that  the  Rus- 
sia ns  will — with  nuclear  propulsion  ca- 
pability in  space — be  able  to  blackmail 
us  from  a  military  standpoint.  Now  we 
are  deciding  whether  we  are  going  to 
concede  to  the  Soviet  Union  another  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  space  over  the 
United  States,  one  which  we  will  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  offset. 

The  nuclear  rocket  Is  a  major  new 
advance  in  propulsion  capability.  The 
Nerva  nuclear  rocket  engine  is  a  versa- 
tile system  which  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant payload  and  economical  operational 
benefits  in  a  wide  variety  of  large  pay- 
load,  high  energy  missions.  It  can.  for 
example,  extend  the  payload  and  miss'on 
capabilities  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle for  maneuvering  heavy  payloads 
in  earth  orbit,  and  In  this  cold  war 
period — this  is  important  to  me. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program  has  been  establish- 
ing the  base  of  technology  required  for 
this  development.  The  progress  has  been 
good,  demonstrating  the  high  perform- 
ance which  the  nuclear  rocket  has  prom- 
ised. The  technology  work  required  for 
the  Nerva  engine  is  nearlng  completion. 
In  the  process  of  establishing  the  tech- 
nology, a  unique  Industry-Government 
capability  has  been  established. 

The  nuclear  rocket  Is  a  long-lead-time 
development,  longer  thao  that  of  the 
other  systems  required  for  these  ad- 
vanced missions.  Because  of  that  fact, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  development  of 
the  Nerva  engine  proceed  in  fiscal  year 
1968  in  order  for  it  to  be  available  for 
the  missions  of  the  late  1970's  and  the 
1980's.  It  will  also  capitalize  on  the  de- 
velopment competence  that  has  been 
established.  This  effort  will  a.ssure  an 
orderly  progression  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  propulsion  capabil- 
ity on  a  time  scale  consistent  with  the 
logical  evolution  of  our  space  exploration 
program. 

We  all  know  that  the  key  to  success 
in  the  exploration  of  space  Is  propulsion. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We  are  now  at  the 
point  In  our  planning  for  future  missions 
where  the  outstanding  chemical  propul- 
sion systems  we  already  possess  just 
simply  cannot  produce  the  performance 
we  need  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
Any  further  development  of  chemical 
boosters,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  would 
impose  penalties  In  sheer  size  of  the 
booster  and  enormity  of  money  that 
would  be  totally  unacceptable.  The  only 
technology  left  to  us.  therefore,  lies  in 
the  nuclear  field,  a  technology  that  is 
coming  within  our  grasp  and  can  be 
funded  well  within  the  budgetary  limits 
we  consider  practical  and  manageable. 
I  would  hate  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  find  that  the  U.S.S.R  had  hoisted 


hardware  Into  space — and  it  was  being 
kept  there  by  nuclear  power. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  today.  We  are 
either  going  to  support  a  program  in- 
dispensable to  our  future  in  space,  or  we 
are  going  to  cut  it  to  the  point  of  shame- 
ful impotence. 

The  action  of  the  House  today  on  this 
amendment,  will  be  fateful.  I  ui-ge  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nevada   IMr. 

B.'VRING  1 . 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Nerva  nuclear  rocket  engine  is  the  next 
major  advance  in  propulsion  capability. 
Our  progress  has  always  been  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  energy.  Nuclear 
energy  is  a  compact  fonn  of  high  energy 
already  finding  widespread  use  in  our 
society.  It  must  be  available  for  the  space 
program. 

To  delay  proceeding  with  Nerva  is  the 
foreclosure  of  our  future  in  space.  While 
there  are  many  immediate  demands  on 
our  resources,  we  mu.st  not  lose  sight  of 
the  future,  a  futui-e  which  is  determined 
by  wh.it  we  do  today. 

Propulsion  developments  take  long 
leadtimes.  Development  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion is  especially  long,  longer  than 
any  other  element  for  the  missions  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  work  on  Nerva  be- 
fore the  specific  mission  decisions  of  the 
future  are  made.  We  can  do  this  with 
assurance  that  the  system  will  be  put 
to  good  use  because  the  capability  it 
provides  is  versatile.  This  was  done  in 
the  late  1950's  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
chemical  rockets  because  we  knew  at  the 
time  that  we  would  need  larger  boosters 
in  the  future,  even  though  we  could  not 
state  what  its  first  use  would  be.  Subse- 
quently, in  1961,  this  engine  became  the 
engine  for  the  Saturn  V,  thus  making 
the  Apollo  program  possible.  It  will  soon 
make  its  first  flight,  9  years  after  devel- 
opment began. 

History  also  contains  examples  of  the 
consequences  of  a  lack  of  foresight,  when 
we  w"ere  unprepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges put  before  us  by  others.  We  must 
not  let  it  happen  in  this  vital  field  of 
propulsion. 

The  effect  of  canceling  Nerva  would 
be  to  force  the  United  States  into  the 
long  range  and  expensive  development 
of  space  boosters  much  larger  than  Sat- 
urn V  and  the  use  of  much  less  efficient 
propulsion  systems.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
viable  space  program,  we  know  that  we 
will  want  to  move  beyond  the  present 
capability  of  Saturn  V.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  develop- 
ing a  booster  that  will  outstrip  this  larg- 
est of  U.S.  boosters.  The  Nerva  system 
is  the  efficient  way  of  extending  the 
capability  of  Saturn  V  and  making  max- 
imum use  of  the  development  effort  to 
date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RyanI. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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for  yieldin  ;.  When  we  had  the  witnesses 
from  NASA  before  our  subconmiittee.  we 
asked  ihem  questions,  and  v.eiU  into  the 
matter  quite  a  bit.  a.s  to  exactly  what  the 
use  of  this  particular  lucket  v.ould  ever 
be,  if  it  wa.s  in  Ltd  developed. 

It  is  my  cor.ciu^sion  from  that  testi- 
mony that  the  only  re:il  y  la^nificant  use 
that  this  rocket  could  perform  for  the 
United  Stales  of  America  w.juld  be  far  a 
manned  planetary  mi.-sion.  pri?babiy  to 
the  planet  Mars 

We  can  have  dilTerent  ideas  in  this 
House  as  to  whether  we  .should  undertake 
such  a  mission.  I  pers'^nally  miuht  bo  one 
who  would  favor  unaeiUkint;  such  a 
mission.  But  I  think  if  we  do  so,  we  should 
do  so  consciously  and  not  by  this  indirect 
method  commit  ourselves  to  make  such  a 
decision.  If  we  commit  this  52  billion,  and 
we  are  substquently  told  that  there  i.s  no 
use  for  it  unless  we  do  indeed  undertake 
this  manned  Mars  mission,  you  can  see 
the  very  awkward  position  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  be  put 
into. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  .f.her  justifica- 
tion, and  I  think  the  uentlernan  from 
West  Viruinia  stated  it  most  eloquently 
when  he  said  that  if  you  eliminated  that 
from  your  thinking  in  this  matter,  thtre 
is  no  justification  for  the  project  at  all. 
Gentlemen,  on  ttiis  matter  we  have 
many  years  bef  sie  u.->  before  this  rocket 
engine  ever  w.ll  be  ready  for  use.  They 
.say  10  years.  It  may  well  be  longer.  We 
can  defer  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  TiernanI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  I.sland  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  will  vield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  but  first  I 
would  like  to  say  th.it  I  ri.se  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we 
need  a  mission  requirement  to  develop 
the  Nerva  enirine  I  wonder  where  we 
would  be  If  Robert  Pulton  had  needed  a 
mission  requirement  before  developing 
the  steamboat  I  wonder  where  we  would 
be  if  Samuel  Morse  l,ad  needed  a  mis- 
sion requirement  before  developing  the 
telegraph.  I  wonder  where  we  would  be  if 
the  Wright  brothers  had  t-.oeded  a  mis- 
sion requirement  Ijefore  develo.oln'^  the 
airplane  I  wonder  where  we  would  be 
today  if  Robert  Ooddiird  had  needed  a 
mission  requircnv-nt  before  developin,? 
the  rocket.  I  wonder  where  we  would  bf 
if  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  had 
needed  a  mission  requirement  before  de- 
veloping the  transistor,  nr  if  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy  of  this 
great  body  had  needed  a  mission  re- 
quirement before  recommehding  the 
development  nf  nuclear  power  for  the 
Navy 

I  think  there  are  many  po--sible  ind 
versatile  u.ses  of  the  Nerva  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  develop  a  bis:  propul- 
sion system  th.^t  tan  be  utilized  for  any 
number  of  mission.s^ — earth  orbital,  di- 
rect manned  flight  to  the  moon,  lunar 
landing  ba.se,  unmanned  fl'ghts  to  the 
planets — any  number  of  directions  we 
could   go  with   the   type  of   propulsion 


power  which  this  Nerva  rocket  will  pro- 
duce. 

I  therefore  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Lsland  for  yielding  to  me. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  about  the  pioneers  in 
this  couiuiT  and  tlieir  developments. 
That  was  before  there  was  a  perpetual 
Santa  Claus  in  Wa.shington.  and  they 
diO  not  have  mission  requirements  in 
tho.se  days. 

The  pioneers  did  some  things  on  their 
own.  But  I  really  arose  to  ask  the  mean- 
inK  of  these  •extraordinary  expenses"  to 
the  tunc  of  335,000.  to  be  found  on  page 
5  of  this  bill.  Could  that  $33,000,  by  any 
ciiance,  be  eai  marked  for  cocktail  parties 
and  hors  d'oeuvres?  What  is  that  $35,000 
expenditure  on  pcsje  5  of  tiie  bill? 

Can  anybody  on  the  committee  help 
iiie?  I  hope  it  is  not  for  the  tools  of  the 
trade." 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  say  that  is  the  Adminis- 
trator's special  fund.  I  believe  every 
agency  in  Government  has  a  special  fund 
for  its  Administrator.  It  is  part  of  the 
tools  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  not  every  acency  is 
engaped  in  a  moondogele.  Will  this 
S35.000  be  enough  if  we  ever  get  to  the 
moon — if  we  ever  get  to  that  moondust — 
uill  that  be  enough  for  entertainment  up 
th«  re? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  trouble 
is,  we  do  iwt  know  whpt  the  little  people 
on  the  moon  are  like,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  we  will  have  to  do  to  enter- 
tain them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  a  better 
answer  would  be  that  we  do  nol  know 
what  they  drink.  Since  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  "moondoggle "  I  will  not 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  or 
reduce  the  $35  000 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bkvnett). 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  space jjrogram.  I  have  dona  my  duty 
to  support  it  wherever  I  could,  and  my 
remarks  today  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
being  negative  m  nature,  but  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  inquiry. 

In  the  March  edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  tliere  was  a  very  heavy  denunc^a- 
ilon  of  the  space  pioijram  for  sjiending 
money  for  research  in  fields  v.  hich  did 
not  .-eem  to  be  rclat':>d  to  the  activities 
of  NASA  Since  that  time,  two  separate 
reports  have  come  to  the  committee.  At 
my  request,  inquiry  was  ma.ie  abouc  it 
The  la.st  one,  as  1  read  it.  says  NASA  is 
entitled  to  study  tiie  verities  of  statis- 
tical data  of  a  ::eneral  nature,  not  just 
space  data  and  related  data. 

If  this  were  to  be  d me  by  evrry  aijency 
of  the  Government,  this  would  be  indeed 
an  expensive  thine.  It  is  not  with  the  idta 
of  nitpicking  that  I  am  making  this  ob- 
servation, but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  his  com- 
mittee intends  to  be  extremely  careful 


to  see  that  NASA  does  not  overlap  other 
agencie.i  and  get  far  afield  from  the  field 
of  space  in  its  re;-,earch? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would  sa^ 
to  the  gentleman  this  committee  has 
been  quite  conscious  cf  its  respon.sibility 
in  this  field.  There  is  a  very  cToctive 
committee  that  overlo.ks  all  of  NASA's 
activities.  Unfortunately,  so  far  thi.s  year 
that  committee,  under  the  chairm;  iiship 
of  Mr.  Te.\gue  of  Texas,  has  had  the 
Apollo  disaster  before  it,  and  they  will 
report  on  that  vei->'  shortly.  I  can  a.ssure 
the  gentleman  it  is  my  intention  to  refer 
th:s  matter  to  tiiat  committee,  with  the 
request  that  they  make  very  sure  that 
NASA  will  not  spend  for  matters  it 
should  not. 

Mr.  D.AVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  exU'nd  my 
remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  GeorLiia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  ?mendment. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  unquestioned  valid- 
ity that  propulsion  development  is  the 
key  to  a  growing  program  of  .'^pace  explo- 
ration and  dictates  the  versatility  of  mis- 
sion capability.  The  principal  basis  of 
our  space  research  program  is  its  con- 
tinuity. Part  of  that  continuity  is  the 
philosophy  that  NASA  will  not  conduct 
routine  operations  such  as  tho.se  charac- 
teristic of  the  armed  .services,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Nerva  is  an  example  of  technological 
growth  in  propulsion  entirely  consistent 
with  the  unlimited  objectives  to  be 
achieved  in  space.  Nuclear  pr>  pulsion  is 
the  only,  and  I  repeat  only,  technology 
within  grasp  available  to  provide  the  as- 
surance that  we  will  be  a'ole  to  carry  for- 
ward the  future  extensions  of  the  cur- 
rent programs  m  manned  and  umnanned 
space  fli;;ht. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  nuclear  propul- 
sion research  takes  a  much  lonuer  time  to 
accompli-sh  than  rocket  power  programs 
of  provincial  chemistr>'  and  physics.  It  is 
also  a  f.^ct  of  life  that  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram will  be  expensive  but  not  extraordi- 
narily so  in  comparison  with  the  chemi- 
cal systems  needed  to  do  the  job  in- 
tended. The  use  of  chemical  propulsion 
for  these  mi-ssions  would  be  not  only  In- 
cred'.bly  ni(.re  expensive  than  Ncrvci,  but 
would  entail  a  much  hifihcr  risk  factor. 
seriously  compromising  our  confidence 
of  success.  The  efiiciency  of  t!i?  Nerva 
sy.stem  over  ai^y  comparable  chemical 
i.ystem  can;iot  be  argued. 

In  asking  for  funds  to  support  tl'-e 
Nerva  program  NASA  has  d.mon- 
strated  its  already  deserved  reinitation 
for  mature  planning  to  meet  the  rei^iwn- 
sibilities  delegated  by  Congress.  For  9 
years  Congress  lias  underwritten  the  na- 
tional space  program,  clearly  indicating 
to  NASA  it-->  de.'^ires  for  NASA  to  main- 
tain a  viable  approacli  to  spa-^e  research 
that  is  efficient  and  progres.-ive.  To  re- 
duce tiie  funds  the  committee  has  voted 
to  authorize  for  Nerva  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  conclusion  tliat  the  House  was  ui 
error  over  the  past  years  in  its  approach 
to  space  exploration. 

I  believe  that  in  no  way  has  the  Com* 
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mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  been 
overly  indulgent  of  NASA.  I  know  that 
the  committee  has  tried  to  be  as  intelli- 
gent as  po.ssible  in  evaluating  the  NASA 
programs.  Such  is  the  case  with  Nerva, 
The  Subcommittee  for  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  probed  deeply 
into  the  Nerva  request  for  funds.  We 
e.xamined  the  program  as  coldly  as  we 
could,  and  I  think  that  tiie  record  of  the 
hearings  will  show  how  stringent  we  were 
in  our  examination.  We  reduced  the  $74 
million  request  by  NASA  by  S4  million. 
That  reduction  was  based  upon  testi- 
mony, not  intuition,  and  not  on  an  irrele- 
vant rationale. 

The  choice  to  go  ahead  with  Nerva 
had  to  be  made  this  year.  The  committee 
agreed  tiiat  such  was  tlie  case.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  been  insensitive  to  the 
heavy  burdens  other  Government  activi- 
ties have  placed  upon  our  financial  re- 
sources. Tiie  committee  is  also  thor- 
ouehly  aware  that  to  delay  Nerva  any 
loni:ei'  would  without  question  raise  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  program  to  an  un- 
lea.sonable  level. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Hou.se  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  in  authoriz- 
ing the  funds  for  the  Nerva  program. 
The  majority  of  the  Members  believe 
that  the  committee's  judgment  is  sound 
and  realistic.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
would  reduce  the  Nerva  program  to  an 
impotent  level  be  soundly  rejected  by  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Belli. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
answer  one  point  that  was  made,  that 
there  was  a  specific  mission  to  Mars  in 
this  nucK'.ir-propelled  vehicle. 

This  is  not  so.  There  is  no  specific 
mi.ssion  provided  for  it.  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  point  get  across,  that  we 
are  interested  in  developing  a  type  of 
vehicle  that  is  reusable,  that  is  maneu- 
verable.  and  that  is  something  new  in 
the  area  of  transportation.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  space  development,  we  are 
workini;  on  a  vehicle  that  is  goins  to  be 
takint:  us  into  the  area  of  transportation 
and  not  waste  money  on  artillery  ve- 
hicles that  arc  discarded  and  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

Another  jioint.  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  statements  made  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  no  specific  missions  set 
for  th's.  as  though  that  is  some  criticism. 
Yet  that  argument  was  made  relative  to 
the  Polaris  nuclear-powered  vehicle. 
Tills  same  aruument  was  made  against 
the  F-1  engine,  and  for  many  other 
propelled  vehicles  that  have  come  up 
be'oro  our  Space  Committee. 

I  want  to  point  out  further — and  again 
reiterate — it  is  very  vital  for  us  now  to 
c  >ntin  r.  to  doveloji  this  particular  type 
of  adv.Tnced  vehicle,  because  of  all  areas 
where  tl.e  Soviets  have  shown  the  capa- 
bility 01  bcatina  us.  it  will  be  in  the  area 
of  acii.ipced   propelled   vehicles. 

Mr.  FUI.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Cha'ni  an.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extrnd  nn-  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the 
RE-oRn 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan. 

On  October  4,  1957,  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  received  shock- 
ing reasons  to  worry  from  the  announce- 
ment that  Russia  had  launched  the  first 
manmade  earth  satellite,  weighing  8.184 
pounds.  America  went  through  the 
"sputnik  scare"  which  affected  our 
thinking  for  many  years.  Following 
World  War  II,  Russia  had  capitalized 
secretly  but  successfully  on  German  V-2 
rocket  technology.  Ironically,  many  of 
the  German  designs  came  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  father  of 
American  rocket  technology.  In  utter 
disbelief  that  we  could  not  demonstrate 
equal  American  technical  superiority. 
Congress  passed  legislation  creating  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  formed  two  permanent 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  respectively,  where 
hearings  were  conducted  to  try  to  deter- 
mine how  our  mistakes  occurred,  how 
they  could  be  rectified,  and  to  proceed 
to  do  so. 

I  well  remember  witness  after  witness 
coming  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  bemoan  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  incapable 
of  matching  Soviet  rocket  power.  The 
term  "missile  gap"  was  coined  during 
this  period.  It  reflected  our  utter  frus- 
tration at  being  5  or  even  15  years  behind 
the  Russians  in  rocket  power.  The  Rus- 
sian "shot  heard  round  the  world" 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  space  age; 
and  we  promised  ourselves  we  would 
catch  up  and  never  let  such  a  thing  hap- 
pen to  us  again. 

By  declaration  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  it 
became  official  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  provision  would  be  made  for 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  to  in- 
sure the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was 
made  responsible  for  presei-ving  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  aero- 
nautical and  space  science.  Among  the 
several  mandates  placed  on  NASA,  it  was 
to  accomplish  the  "most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources of  the  United  States."  The  U.S. 
space  program  was  designed  "to  use  the 
rocket  and  related  equipment  and  tech- 
niques to  extend  man's  sphere  of  action, 
to  advance  his  knowledge  about  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  advance  technology  and  the 
applications  thereof." 

Having  committed  itself  to  the  com- 
petition, the  United  States  commenced 
the  development  of  techniques,  tech- 
nologies, and  tools  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  meeting  the  Russian  space  challenge. 
With  the  1960's.  American  technology- 
started  to  take  a  hold.  Plans  were  layed 
and  new  spacecraft  were  built — new 
rocket  engines  were  designed  and  tested. 
Our  184-pound  Explorer  was  eclipsed  by 
heavier  and  more  sophisticated  space- 
craft. The  1.5-million-pound-thru.';t  F-1 
rocket  engine,  for  example,  is  now  a 
keystone  in  the  Saturn  V/ Apollo  pro- 
gram. 


Rocket  engine  research  led  to  many 
conclusions  about  advanced  rocket  tech- 
nology, among  them,  that  elimination  of 
the  oxidizer  would  reduce  weight  re- 
quirements for  the  propulsion  system. 
This  would  loermit  an  increase  in  usable 
payload  weights.  Today,  rocket  engines 
m  use  by  the  United  States  and  Russia 
operate  on  the  basis  of  burning  a  fuel  in 
an  oxygen  environment.  The  first  really 
new  development  in  the  field  of  propul- 
sion since  the  Chinese  Invented  gun- 
powder a  thousand  years  ago  is  nuclear 
j.u-opulsion  which  does  not  require  oxygen 
to  supply  thru.st.  Nerva,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  the  first  real  step  forward  in 
rocket  technology  in  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
L'ram. 

For  future  .space  exploration  involving 
missions  of  extended  duration  some 
means  of  propulsion  surpassing  the  pres- 
ent chemical  means  will  be  needed.  Im- 
proved propulsion  capability  can  be 
achieved  by  further  refinement  and  de- 
velopment in  the  chemical  propulsion 
field  or  further  development  in  the 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  area  or 
through  a  combination  of  both. 

The  nuclear  rocket  potentially  provides 
a  major  increase  in  propulsion  capabil- 
ity. It  is  the  next  major  advancement 
in  propulsion  for  which  there  is  already 
established  a  sound  technical  base.  It 
is  misleading  to  consider  nuclear  rockets 
solely  in  terms  of  specific  missions  any- 
more than  we  now  consider  chemical 
propulsion  in  terms  of  specific  missions. 

Although  no  specific  mission  has  been 
assigned  for  the  Nerva  II  engine,  major 
potential  missions  for  a  nuclear  engine 
of  this  nature  are  possible,  such  as: 

First.  Earth-orbital  operations— ma- 
neuvering large  spacecraft  from  orbit  to 
orbit  and  return  in  the  space  about  the 
earth. 

Second.  Lunar  logistics — increasing 
payload  delivered  to  the  moon. 

■Third.  Solar  system  exploration — un- 
manned space  probes. 

Fourth.  Manned  planetary  explora- 
tion— tly-by  and  landing  missions  to 
Mars  and  Venus. 

Extensive  mission  analysis  has  de- 
fined a  single  Nerva  engine  that  could 
perform  all  of  the  major  missions  for 
which  nuclear  rockets  would  offer  sig- 
nificant advantages  over  chemical 
rockets.  The  Nerva  II  engine  will  develop 
about  5,000  megawatts  in  power  and 
provide  a  thrust  of  from  200,000  to  250,- 
000  poiuids.  The  proposed  engine  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  fitandard  propul- 
sion module,  capable  of  being  installed 
in  a  third  stage  to  increase  the  utility 
of  the  Saturn  V  chemical  booster  rocket. 
This  module  could  be  used  singly  or  it 
could  be  clustered  to  provide  the  thrust 
required. 

The  advantage  of  nuclear  rockets 
comes  from  their  high  specific  impulse. 
A  760-second  specific  impulse  level  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted Kiwi  reactor  series  of  tests.  De- 
sign changes,  already  identified,  can  be 
effected  that  will  permit  this  value  to  be 
increased  to  800  seconds.  Preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  further  laboratory 
research  may  lead  the  way  to  achieving 
specific  impulses  of  up  to  900  .seconds  In 
the  not  too  distant  future.  These  values 
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compare  favorably  with  specific  impulse 
levels  achievable  from  advanced  chemi- 
cal propulsion  systems  amounting  to 
only  450  seconds.  I  have  here  a  chart 
which  well  illustrates  all  of  these  points 
In  favor  of  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine. (Chart  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record.  ) 

From  the  end  of  1963  to  present,  the 
goal  of  the  nuclear  rocket  program  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  strong  tech- 
nological base  throuKh  analysis,  re- 
search, component  tests,  and  systems 
testing  which  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  suited 
for  a  wide  range  of  mission  applications 
It  is  now  time  to  use  the  technology 
thus  developed.  Failure  to  support  the 
President's  proposed  Nerva  engine  de- 
velopment program  in  fi.scal  year  1968 
will  result  in  at  least  partial  di.=^banding 
of  the  unique  Government-industry  nu- 
clear rocket  capability  which  has  been 
developed.  Reconstitution  of  this  team 
at  a  later  date  will  add  S300  million  to 
the  program  and  add  4  years  to  the  nor- 
mal development  cycle 

In  the  past  few  years.  US.  scientists 
and  engineers  have  eiven  the  countrj'  an 
enviable  record  of  succes.sfully  accom- 
plishing the.se  goals.  Nerva  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  pos.sible  to  build  a  fly- 
able,  compact  reactor,  little  larger  than 
an  office  desk  w.^ich  will  produce  more 
than  twice  the  power  of  Hoover  Dam 

The  advantages  of  nuclear  rocket.^  are 
obvious  to  anyone  who  compares  them 
with  chemical  systems  Nerva  will  en- 
able us  to  land  about  90  percent  more 
weight  in  direct  flis:ht  to  the  moon  And. 
we  can  land  anywhere  on  the  moon's 
surface.  This  is  extremely  important  for 
post-Apollo  lunar  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation. And.  it  is  not  possible  with 
chemical  rockets  For  unmannrd  deep 
space  probes.  Nerva  will  permit  us  fo 
launch  about  100  percent  more  scientific 
equipment  than  chemical  system.s  And. 
when  the  Nation  commits  it.self  to  '^end- 
ing  men  to  the  planets.  Nerva  will  be 
the  propulsion  system  needed  to  do  the 
Job. 

Often  overlooked  are  a  vnriety  nf  earth 
orbital  operations  which  Nerva  can 
make  ea.sier  or  even  po.ssib'.e  in  some 
cases.  These  mi.ssions  will  probably  con- 
stitute the  most  sitrnificant  portion  of 
the  U.S.  program  in  the  next  couple  of 
decades.  The  resupply  or  ferr\-ine  of  per- 
sonnel to  manned  space  stations  will 
benefit  by  nuclear  propulsion  In  partic- 
ular, the  transfer  of  eq-iipment  and 
astronauts  from  low-altitude  orbits  to 
high-synchronous  orbits  and  return  cer- 
tainly will  be  needed  in  future  years 
Missions  of  this  sort  woMld  be  In  support 
of  sophisticated  commurncations  or  sci- 
entific satellites  Such  a  capability  will 
be  of  particular  slfrniflcance  if  the  .satel- 
Htes  are  manned.  The  present  chemif-al 
third  stage  for  the  Saturn  V  u.'^ing  the 
J-2  hydrosren  eneine  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming .such  round-trip  missions.  A 
nucleur  stage  could  perfoim  them  and 
with  a  substantial  payload 

Missions  requiring  major  plane  or  or- 
bital changes  would  call  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. Present  chemical  .systems  can 
accomplish  only  about  25  plane  changes 
This  could  be  increased  to  at  least  40  =■ 
with  a  nuclear  rocket.   Multiple  round 


trips  to  various  orbits  for  inspection  or 
maintenance  would  be  permitted  with 
nuclear  propulsion. 

Space  operations  such  as  these  are 
generally  recognized  as  po.ssible  direc- 
tions into  which  the  national  space  pro- 
gram can  £jo  after  the  .Apollo  landini;. 
.And  although  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  made  recommenda- 
tions similar  to  these.  iiii.s  year  no  major 
post-Apollo  program  has  yet  been 
adopted  by  N.ASA 

Now  as  to  the  coft  of  Nerva  engine 
development.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
$1  billion  .spread  over  a  10-year  period. 
Since  a  Nerva  stage  about  doubles  the 
thrust  of  a  chemical  stasre — S-IV  B — 
the  number  of  Saturn  V  first-  and  sec- 
ond-stage launches  could  be  reduced  by 
half  for  certain  missions.  This  will  offer 
a  s::nificant  cost  advantage.  The  first 
two  Saturn  V  stages  cost  between  $125 
and  $150  million  per  launch.  Reducing 
the  planned  number  of  launches  by  half 
would  permit  recovery  of  Nerva  R.  & 
D.  costs  after  only  a  few  missions  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  corLsidering  a  recognized 
cost  of  S500  per  pound  to  launch  an  ob- 
ject into  an  earth  orbit,  virtually  all  of 
the  10-year  Nerva  H  &  D  costs  could 
be  .saved  in  a  single  manned  flight  to 
Mars  if  the  flight  were  done  in  a  year 
when  11  was  easiest  to  reach  Mars.  In 
more  ditScult  years,  the  saving  over 
chemical  .systems  can  run  as  high  as  five 
times  the  R.  &  D.  costs  for  Nerva. 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  prob- 
lems about  approving  development  of 
the  ent'ine  this  year.  The  principal  prob- 
lem arises  over  the  difficulty  of  sustain- 
ing support  f.jr  such  Ijng  leadtirne  pro- 
grams to  the  (X)int  where  u.<er  agencies 
can  establi.sh  firm  requirements. 

Critics  of  long-term  development  pro- 
crams  such  a.s  Nerva  engage  in  what 
has  been  called  the  'requirements 
merry-go-round"  What  io  strange  to  me 
about  opposition  to  a  prot-'iam  because 
it  lacks  a  well-defined  mi.ssinn  is  that  it 
is  so  cjmpletely  negative  in  character.  If 
a  program  were  in  .schedule  or  finaticial 
trouble,  or  if  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram were  not  being  accomplished.  I 
co'jld  understand  doubts  being  raised 
about  contlnuln,.^  a  program. 

Nerva  history  shows  that  a  team  of 
engineers  and  scientists  with  unques- 
t'oned  skill  are  conducting  a  successful 
program.  They  have  ju.st  completed  the 
technology  phase  and  have  done  a  fine 
job  But  Lick  of  mission  is  completely  un- 
related to  perfomiance  and  is.  I  believe, 
an  invalid  renson  for  interrupting  a  well- 
planned  space  propulsion  project  at  this 
slaiTe  of  development 

If  lack  of  a  well-defined  mission  had 
det-^rred  us  from  the  de\elopm(nt  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  systems,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  been  able 
to  design  and  develop  one  of  the  most 
important  weapons  in  our  strate:^ic  de- 
fen.se  structure — the  Polaris  nuclear  sub- 
ma  r'ne  Fven  the  critics  of  yesterj'oar 
are  thankful  for  the  perseverance  wh'ch 
marked  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
submarine  Let  me  suggest  in  such  critics 
that  we  may  be  faced  with  an  equally 
important  decision  in  1967 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  a  serious  war  in  .Asia  We  pray  it  may 
soon  be  concluded — at  least  before  the 


end  of  a  decade.  The  leadtime  for  Nerva 
IS  estimated  at  9  to  10  years.  Nuclear 
rocket  engines  for  space  will  be  available 
in  the  late  1970's.  Reflecting  on  our  ex- 
perience with  naval  nuclear  propulsion,  I 
suggest  that  as  the  Nerva  engine  becomes 
available,  the  uses  and  missions  will  ap- 
pear so  obvious  we  will  wonder  how  they 
could  not  be  earlier  defined. 

The  effect  of  canceling  Nerva  would 
be  to  force  the  United  States  into  the 
long-range  and  expensive  development 
of  space  boosters  much  larger  than 
Saturn  V  and  the  use  of  much  less  ef- 
ficient propulsion  systems.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  viable  space  program,  we  know 
that  we  will  want  to  move  beyond  the 
present  capability  of  Saturn  V.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  al- 
ready developing  a  booster  that  will  out- 
strip this  largest  of  U.S.  boosters.  The 
Nerva  system  is  the  efficient  way  of  ex- 
tending the  capability  of  Saturn  V  and 
making  maximum  use  of  the  develop- 
ment effort  to  date. 

In  the  arguments  for  proceeding  with 
Nerva  development,  and  there  are 
many,  we  frequently  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  technological  implications  of  an 
advanced  project  such  as  this.  Nerva 
extends  our  technological  strength  as  a 
nation  in  many  disciplines — in  mate- 
rials, in  nuclear  physics,  in  control  sys- 
tems, in  nuclear  engineering  among 
others.  It  serves  as  a  real  stimulus  to 
these  fields  and  will  lead  to  advances 
unrelated  to  space  which  we  cannot  now 
foresee.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run  this  may 
be  even  more  imixirtant  than  the  major 
contribution  it  will  make  directly  to  our 
national  program  in  space. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Nerva  author- 
ization reHJ^mmended  by  the  committee, 
I  would  remind  the  Members  that  in  ad- 
dition to  careful  con.sideration  given  by 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
to  this  question,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  givin? 
equally  careful  consideration  to  the  same 
prouram,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  re- 
quest for  the  coming  fi.scal  year  includes 
funds  for  further  research  of  this  sort, 

Tlic  Joint  Committee  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Hou.se  authorization  of  the 
full  amount  re-quested  by  the  .Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  these  purposes. 
The  total  amount  requested  was  $94.4 
million. 

Thus,  in  considering  a  cut  in  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  we  are  ques- 
tioning not  only  the  judgment  of  that 
committee  but  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

It  has  been  armied  there  is  no  specific 
mission  identified  for  Nerva.  the  pro- 
gram .-should  not  be  started  at  this  time. 
Development  programs  should  not  be 
fjermitted  to  dictate  future  mi.s.sion  re- 
quirements. 

This  is  a  completely  negative  argu- 
ment and  totally  beside  the  point,  per- 
tinent to  the  requirements  of  conducting 
a  national  space  program.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  "requirements  merry-go- 
round"  that  seems  to  fascinate  certain 
people. 

This  identical  argument  was  offered 
at  the  time  when  the  country  was  trying 
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to  develop  nuclear  power  for  naval  pro- 
pulsion. It  was  also  heard  during  the 
period  NASA  was  developing  the  F-1  and 
J-2  rocket  engines. 

If  we  had  listened  a  decade  or  so  ago 
to  the  "no  mission"  antagonists,  we 
would  ne\er  have  been  able  to  develop 
what  some  call  the  backbone  of  our  na- 
tional defense  structure — the  nuclear- 
Polaris  submarines. 

The  bi.g  F-1  engine  and  the  J-2  were 
under  development  long  before  they 
were  identified  specifically  to  support  the 
Saturn  V  vehicle  and  the  Apollo  mission. 
.At  the  time  of  their  development,  it  was 
considered  certain  that  such  engines 
would  be  needed  to  support  future  space 
efforts — and  indeed  they  were.  The  en- 
gines make  the  Saturn  V  something  more 
than  a  paper  missile. 

So  too  today,  our  engineers  and  sci- 
entists feel  certain  that  energy  levels 
which  can  be  supplied  only  by  nuclear 
propulsion  will  be  required  in  the  next 
two  decades.  As  we  have  learned  new  in- 
formation from  the  development  of 
Nerva,  so  far,  we  have  become  aware 
that  the  engine  will  certainly  permit  us 
to  undertake  a  broad  range  of  space  mis- 
sions. In  the  early  days,  nuclear  propul- 
sion was  conceived  as  a  way  to  develop 
ICBM's.  As  the  program  developed,  it 
was  realized  that  the  great  energy  levels 
supplied  by  nuclear  propulsion  would 
permit  the  Nation  someday  in  the  future 
to  fly  men  to  the  planets.  Only  since  the 
Nerva  technology  program  was  com- 
menced in  1963  has  it  become  apparent 
that  Nerva  can  also  support  a  broad 
range  of  earth  orbital  and  scientific 
space  missions  in  addition  to  the  manned 
phnctai  y  mission. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Council  has  recommended  that  NASA 
should  keep  a  broad  spectrum  of  choices 
open  for  future  space  progi  ams.  As  stated 
in  the  committee's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  February,  furthermore — 

The  splectlon  and  pLanning  (of  future 
space  proijr.ims)  cjii  be  firmly  based  on  a 
W.de  ran^?  of  expLTicncc  withi  differait 
rocket  launch  r.yst'ms  and  different  space 
probfa.  The  U.S.  liaa  the  upportiiiilty.  in  other 
'.vords.  to  devise  for  the  1970s  a  number  of 
ratlier  different  space  programs. 

The  Nerva  leadtime  of  10  years  dic- 
tates tr.at  we  must  start  now  to  bring 
the  end  p  cduct  of  this  program  and 
the  mission  requirements  together  at  the 
.same  time  in  the  next  decade.  To  delay 
the  .si)ac3  equipment  until  a  mission  has 
been  si^.-cifically  identified  will  assure  us 
that  the  mission  can  never  be  accom- 
plished. 

As  Dr.  Adam  stated  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Advance  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Subcommittee: 

In  the  final  analysis,  certainly  there  is  a 
Judgmerit  f  irtor  In  teiTr.s  of  the  use  of  this 
type  of  "nt;aie  In  the  futtire.  Our  Judgment 
Is  that  wp  are  going  to  continue  lo  explore 
space,  that  it  is  essential  that  we  do  this  as 
&  miss. on  for  International  and  national 
reason.=.  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  m.iny  of  the  missions  tl-.at 
fiave  bren  discussed  this  morning.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that  In  the  1980  time 
period  we  then  must  have  the  nuclear  rocltet 
avallabie  to  us.  If  we  don't  have  it  available 
to  us,  the  consequence  will  be  a  major  Impact 
on  our  future  capability. 


Some  Members  plead  that  the  com- 
mitment to  Nerva  II  should  be  delayed 
until  later. 

It  all  depends  on  your  interpretation  of 
the  word  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  country  has  never  taken  the  position 
of  deferring  all  spending  for  nonwar 
projects  in  time  of  war.  Would  we  defer 
the  entire  space  program  imtil  the  war 
is  over?  Would  we  defer  the  Apollo  land- 
ing until  the  war  is  over?  Would  we  defer 
developing  upper  stages  for  the  Saturn 
V  until  the  war  is  over?  Technological 
developments  brought  about  by  the  space 
program  should  be  considered  as  much  a 
part  of  the  total  world  commitment  to 
withstanding  Russian  efforts  in  the  cold 
war  as  building  rifles  for  'Vietnam.  After 
all,  the  missile  gap  was  an  offspring  of 
the  launch  of  Sputnik  in  the  Russian 
space  program.  I  wonder  if  we  will  be 
surprised  sometime  in  the  future  when 
Russia  shows  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  in 
a  future  Paris  airshow  as  we  were  when 
the  Russians  showed  their.super  booster 
Vostok.  We  had  no  idea  they  were  work- 
ing on  such  a  vehicle. 

Russia  now  spends  a  percentage  more 
than  two  times  greater  than  the  United 
States  on  space  programs,  relative  to 
their  gross  national  product. 

The  war  will  not  last  forever.  What  is 
certain,  however,  is  that  the  develop- 
ment period  for  Nerva  cannot  be  short- 
ened from  10  years.  This  characterizes 
most  nuclear  design  and  development 
programs.  Hopefully,  the  war  will  be  over 
by  the  time  Nerva  is  ready  to  fly  ad- 
vanced space  missions  and  by  that  time, 
perhaps,  we  will  be  able  to  concentrate 
more  clearly  on  the  objectives  of  .space 
exploration. 

Russia  will  not  stand  by  In  their  space 
program  waiting  for  us  to  finish  with  our 
war  in  Asia.  To  delay  Nerva  now  would 
be  to  "sell  the  day  to  profit  the  hour." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1953  requires  that  NASA  provide 
for  adequate  space  activities,  to  improve 
the  performance  of  space  vehicles  and 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

Nerva  engine  development  is  part  of 
a  planned  and  scheduled  long-range  pro- 
gram involving  manpower,  facilities, 
testing,  and  production.  These  are  all 
critical  national  resources.  They  are  be- 
ing allocated  to  the  Nerva  engine  de- 
velopment by  NASA  and  AEC  to  increase 
the  perfcrmsnce  of  spacecraft.  To  force 
NASA  to  defer  this  well-planned  sched- 
ule v.'ould  require  the  agency  to  flaunt 
the  specific  mandate  of  the  National 
Space  Act.  As  Mr.  Klein  stated  on  page 
1027  of  his  testimony  before  the  OART 
Subcommittee: 

Mr.  Wydler,  the  problem  that  one  faces 
is  the  need  for  phasing  the  various  parts  of 
the  program  in  a  way  that  the  whole  pro- 
grim  Is  carried  out  effectively  and  one  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  Is  the  need  for  these 
test  stands  which  are  a  major  cost  Item  and 
a  major  element  In  this  Increase.  In  order 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  work  that  comes 
out  of  the  design  and  the  component  de- 
velopment, one  must  ultimately  test  them 
n.s  a  complete  system  and  the  test  facility  Is 
a  very  long-time  item  to  construct. 

Regarding  the  manpower,  to  allow  the 
team  to  disperse  creates  a  different  ef- 


fect than  in  other  aerospace  programs. 
To  say  there  is  no  difference  is  like  say- 
ing to  the  Army  that  it  must  reduce  its 
manpower  an  x  number  of  construc- 
tion engineers  and  the  same  number  of 
doctors.  The  impact  of  the  loss  of  the 
two  types  of  personnel  is  different.  And, 
it  is  easier  to  replace  construction  en- 
gineers than  to  replace  medical  doctors. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  we  have  with 
nuclear  design  engineers  and  physicists. 
They  have  been  framed  at  considerable 
Government  expense  to  do  a  unique  job. 
They  are  a  valuable  commodity  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ryan's  position  is  based 
on  facts  taken  completely  out  of  context 
one  with  the  other. 

Regarding  his  quotation  taken  from 
the  committee  report  on  the  NASA  1968 
Act,  the  benefits  he  refers  to  are  those 
of  scientific  discoverj',  and  to  quote  the 
report,  the  Nation  "must  be  directed  to 
the  questions  of  the  greatest  scientific 
consequence."  The  report  goes  on  to  say 

that- 
Whatever  choice  of  goals  may  be  made,  the 
pace  of  the  effort  must  preserve  the  ele- 
ments of  technical  and  managerial  excel- 
lence without  which  the  benefits  are  not 
realized.  ...  It  Is  therefore  a  threshold  for 
the  level  of  Investment  In  any  given  set  of 
space  goals  below  which  a  proportionate 
return  is  in  doubt. 

This  is  precisely  the  message  NASA 
has  attempted  to  convey  regarding  loss 
of  the  technical  expertise  if  Nerva 
should  be  deferred.  The  program  will  lose 
the  manpower,  the  inertia,  the  timing, 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
recover  the  lost  time  if  the  program  is 
deferred. 

The  recommendation  regarding  plan- 
ning rather  than  means  to  obtain  space 
objectives  is  stated  in  specific  reference 
to  integration  of  manned  and  unmanned 
space  exploration.  It  refers  only  to  plan- 
ning for  scientific  objectives  which  can 
better  be  accomplished  through  integra- 
tion of  the  manned  and  unmanned  pro- 
grams. 

Incidentally,  the  recommendation 
which  immediately  precedes  the  one 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ryan  on  page  42  of  the 
President's  report  states  that — 

The  NASA  efforts  in  advanced  research  and 
technology  be  malntilned  at  a  high  level 
with  particular  attention  to  providing  the 
demanding  tPchnologies  needed  to  meet  re- 
quirements for  long  duration  space  travel 
with  the  level  of  effort  adjusted  to  the  de- 
cision on  the  anticipated  schedule  for  pro- 
ducing a  inanncd  planetary  capability. 

One  additional  point  should  be  noted 
in  the  committee  report: 

At  this  critical  point  In  our  program,  when 
new  results  and  achievements  are  coming  In 
view  rapidly,  we  feel  the  tJ.S.  space  program 
should  be  planned  with  a  substantial  mar- 
gin of  flexibility  and  objectivity  so  that  re- 
sources can  be  rapidly  reprogrammed  to  ex- 
ploit new  scientific  finds  and  major  changes 
and  capabilities  to  operate  In  space. 

The  technology  program  to  develop 
Nerva  to  date  has  reaffirmed  completely 
our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  U.S.  Gtov- 
ernment  and  industrial  scientists  and 
engineers  working  as  a  team  to  success- 
fully perform  highly  complicated  pro- 
grams in  new  areas  of  space  technology. 
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This  year,  the  Nerva  technology  pro- 
gram is  substantially  complete.  What 
remains,  just  over  the  horizon,  is  to  apply 
this  technolopv  to  the  payoff" — develop- 
ment of  an  actual  Nerva  fl'cht  engine 
as  requested  by  the  Prc.side:u  'n  his 
budget  message  for  fi.scal  year  1968  In 
this  connection,  I  am  .sure  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  what  an 
outstanding  American  aero.^nace  busi- 
nessman said  recently  about  pro.siiects 
for  space  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  years 
to  come 

Mr  James  Smith  McDonnell,  founder 
of  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp  ,  headed 
that  firm  through  the  •hard"  years  fol- 
lowing 19.57.  He  showed .  by  the  .solid 
performance  of  h's  firm,  what  could  be 
done  with  a  sound  Governmt' nt-industry 
partnership  when  a  well-considered  pro- 
gram was  established  and  every  effort 
was  put  to  the  task  of  meetir.tr  an 
important  job  succf5sfully  and  flaw- 
les.sly.  The  Mercury  and  Gemini  !)ro- 
grams  stand  a.s  te.stimonials  to  the  fore- 
sight and  ability  of  Mr  McDonnell  and 
the  McDonnell  .Aircraft  Corp 

On  April  2G.  1967.  in  accepting  the 
second  Founders  Medal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  Mr  McDon- 
nell, delivered  a  significant  speech  de- 
scribing space  as  "A  Frontier  for  a 
Thousand  Years"  Reflecting  on  the 
future  he  said: 

The  means  of  spivce  propulsion  we  employ 
today  are  in  the  same  positions  once  occu- 
pied by  sails  with  relation  to  ships:  waiting 
to  be  replaced  Even  ;is  the  s.ills  for  wind- 
jammers and  clippers  of  yesteryear  were 
supplanted  by  steim,  electric  power  and  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  so  will  the 
chemical  propulsion  engines  of  tnd'iy  give 
way  to  the  sp^ice  propulsion  engine  of  to- 
nM>rrow.  That  propulsn.>n  of  tomorrow  will 
be  provided  by  nuclear  power.  .  .  What 
now  appears  to  us  feasible  must  be  made 
practical    .  ,  . 

I  strongly  endorse  this  prophesy  and 
urge  Memt)ers  of  C">n-ires.s  to  read  this 
fine  speech,  I  also  urge  Congress  to  take 
the  action  nece.ssai-y  today  to  supply  our 
Nation  with  the  nuclear  rocket  engines. 
needed  for  man  s  full  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  space 
Space    A  Pkontier  for  .\  Thousand  Years 

(Address  by  James  S    McDonnell  to  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  i 

With  full  eonsriousness  of  its  .signlflc.ince. 
I  accept  the  Founders'  Medal  of  the  N.itlonal 
Academy  of  Englneerine;  I  do  so  with  hu- 
mility and  deep  appreciation,  and  on  beh.ilf 
of  the  many  able  teammHtes  with  whom  I 
am  prlvlllged  to  serve  In  the  pursuit  of  my 
highly  technological  vocation  in  the  Aero- 
sp.ice   Industry 

One  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Academy  Is  "to  provide  means  of  a,sse6slng 
the  constantly  changing  needs  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  technical  resources  that  can 
and  should  be  applied  to  them  '  I  hope  th.^t 
my  brief  remarks  this  evening  may  in  some 
measure  serve  that  objective. 

There  are  some  who  are  dlsm.iyed  bv  the 
pressures  and  dangers  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live  .ind  would  if  they  could  retreat  'o 
a  quieter  time.  But  I  choose  to  bellfve  th.it 
we  are  privileged  to  live  in  the  most  excit- 
ing and  chnllenging  epoch  of  man's  recorded 
history,  and  tonight  I  want  to  tiilk  about  one 
aspect  of  that  challenge— space  exploration 

One  of  the  characteristics  that  distin- 
guishes the  human  species  from  other  forms 
of  life  Is  that  of  insatiable  curlcrltv   Man  has 


always  been  Impelled  by  a  desire  for  new 
knowledge,  and  his  efforts  to  gain  that  knowl- 
edge have  luund  ii-spiration  In  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  frontier,  whether  it  was  geo- 
graphic, scientific  or  Intellectual.  Tl\e  con- 
quest of  some  frontiers  has  been  relatively 
r."ip:d,  while  others  offer  opportunities  whose 
realiz'-tion  requires  effort  over  an  extended 
period  Space  science  and  exploration,  the  ex- 
citing new  frontier  of  the  present  time, 
seem.s  to  me  to  f.iU  in  the  latter  category,  so 
that  the  title  of  these  remarks — 'Space:  A 
Frontier  For  a  Thousand  Years"— is  surely 
an   usiderst.'itement. 

New  concepts  and  new  tools  are  the  means 
to  press  forward  along  a  new  frontier,  and 
they  are  provided  bv  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. New  means  of  locomotion  have  stimu- 
lated increasingly  thorough  exploration  of 
the  land  niais  of  the  Earth,  and  more  re- 
cently of  the  ocean  depths.  The  microscope 
has  been  our  tool  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  biology,  and  x-ray  diffract. on  has  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  solids.  Every  fron- 
tier has  stlmulnted  development  of  a  tool 
sufficient  to  Its   needs. 

The  far  reaches  of  spice  are  so  enormous 
that  we  require  a  new  tool.  In  the  form  of 
a  new  source  of  propul.sive  power.  In  order 
to  shorten  exploratory  missions  whose  dura- 
tion must  now  be  measured  in  montlis  and 
years.  The  means  of  space  propul.slon  we 
employ  today  are  In  the  same  position  once 
occupied  by  sails  with  relation  to  ships' 
waiting  to  be  replaced  Even  as  the  sails 
for  windjammers  and  clippers  of  yesteryear 
were  supplanted  by  steam,  electric  power 
and  the  Internal  combustion  engine,  so  will 
the  chemical  propulsion  engines  of  today 
g.ve  way  to  the  space  propulsion  of  tomor- 
row. That  propulsion  of  tomorrow  will  be 
provided  bv  nuclear  power. 

It  Is  to  the  engineer  that  we  mu.it  look  for 
the  realization  of  means  to  harness  nuclear 
power  for  the  exploration  of  space.  What 
now  appears  to  us  feasible  must  be  made 
practical  and  that  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
very  hard  creative  engineering  work.  This  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  challenges 
in  history,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  can 
be  met. 

Nuclear  power  applied  effectively  to  space 
exploration  will  en  ible  us  to  .-surmount  a 
number  of  problems  Without  attempting  to 
be  a!l-lr.cluslve.  let  me  suggest  some  of  the 
benefits  we  cm  expect  to  achieve  with  nu- 
clear power 

First,  we  can  look  forward  to  much  higher 
velocltle'^  of  flight  so  tliat  the  missions  we 
plan  can  be  accomplished  in  slicrtcr  periods 
of  time 

Second,  we  will  be  able  to  design  .■space 
propu'sion  vehicles  smaller  than  those  of 
tcd.iv,  which  will  economize  on  weight  to 
be  lifted  from  the  launch  pad  and  also  pro- 
vide more  room  for  comfortable  astronaut 
quarters  tl.at  are  needed  for  long  Jnurnevs 
Fi  r  pxample,  with  nuclear  p'ver  the  launch 
weight  of  the  Saturn  V-Apollo  might  be  re- 
duced from  6  million  pounds  to  1.5  million 

piMind:^ 

Third,  we  will  have  the  abilit:,  to  launch 
when  we  desire  and  If  necessary,  abort  our 
mi.ssion.  turn  around  and  come  home  safely 
Implied  in  this,  of  course,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  vehicles  that  can  be  used  not  lust 
for  one  mission,  but  many  times  over.  This 
will,  m  turn,  produce  meaningful  economies 
in  our  space  explor.'tlon  program. 

Fourth,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  sure 
me:ins  of  quick  rescue  in  the  event  sonic 
misfortune  befalls  our  space  explorers 

.^11  of  the.se  goals  will  require  the  av.all- 
abillty  of  virtually  unlimited  Dower,  and  that 
is  why  in  the  current  state  of  technology 
we  can't  help  but  fasten  our  eyes  on  the  ob- 
\  lous  answer,  nuclear  power  for  space  pro- 
pulsion  As  we  all  know,  the  energy  yield 
of  nuclear  reactions  Is  about  one  million 
times  greater  than  that  obtainable  bv  chem- 


ical processes.  That  Is  the  ^Ize  of  the  arena 
In  which  this  challenge  will  take  place.  We 
wunt  to  progress  by  quantum  steps 

It  won'L  be  e.isy.  E.en  the  most  zestf'al  of 
engineers  *iU  be  humbled  by  i;t  lea.';t  two 
of  tile  problsms  that  Immediately  block  the 
road  to  the  future.  The  first  rf  these  Is 
shielding.  We  have  yet  to  develop  nialerL-^is 
t'lat  provide  sr.tlsfactory  shielding  from  radi- 
ation, vet  are  of  low  enough  bulk  .'ind  suf- 
ftclently  light  to  be  practical  lor  ppace  ve- 
hicle applications.  And.  secondly,  we  require 
i.'jvv  materials  for  the  cor.,struction  of  our 
'p.ice  vehicles  and  nuclear  engines,  materi.-i'.s 
wlilch  must  be  strong  and  light  In  weight 
If  we  are  to  achieve  a  quantum  lump  In 
thermal  capabilities 

I  doubt  that  CoUimbus  and  Magellan,  for 
all  their  vision  of  the  future,  could  have  be- 
lieved that  Man  would  achieve  what  the  past 
Ave  hundred  years  bef.veen  us  hath  wrought 
Perhaps  Ualileo  or  da  Vii.cl  would  have  be- 
lle' ed  it.  I  am  not  sure  Uven  now,  after  all 
that  has  transpired  and  knowing  the  tech- 
nological history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there 
are  many  who  doubt  that  the  advance  in 
space  technology  I  have  described  will  evei 
come  to  pa.':s. 

I  prefer  the  optimistic  view.  Already,  I  see 
about  me  the  progre.'s  being  made  In  har- 
nessing the  atoni  to  serve  M  in's  pe.iceful 
needs — In  ship  propulsion.  In  ptirlfication  o! 
sea  water,  in  the  production  of  electric  power 
and  In  the  service  of  medical  research  and 
therapy.  Why,  In  the  light  of  available  evi- 
dence it  seems  to  me  that  not  believing  nu- 
clear power  win  open  the  universe  to  ex- 
ploration Is  a  far  less  tenable  position  than 
belie-.iiig  that  it  ui/.'. 

The  classrooms  of  our  engineering  colleges 
and  universities  will  produce,  today  and  to- 
morrow, the  young  men  and  women  who 
can  bring  this  to  pas.s  But  we  cannot  simply 
asfume  that  It  will  happen.  'We  must  voice 
our  Interest  and  our  concern:  we  mu'-t  stand 
With  these  who  perceive  the  future  and  would 
m<>\  e  toward  It. 

We  can  find  Inspiration  in  what  our  coun- 
try has  already  achieved  In  space,  and  In  the 
wise  national  policy  regarding  development 
of  nuclear  power  tliat  has  broueht  us  alone 
so  successfully  .  .  .  that  now  even  wider 
horizons  beckon.  But  we  must  never  suc- 
cumb to  complacency.  I  have  with  under- 
statement called  space  the  thou.sand-year 
frontier,  and  I  would  like  to  par.iphrase  a 
great  rallying  cry  of  another  era  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  we  of  the  sr'entlfic  and 
engineering  community  may  so  conduct  our- 
selves that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  men  will 
sav  we  were  wortliy  of  our  calling. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Aoariemy  of 
Engineering  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
appropriate  time,  for  it  coincides  with  the 
greatest  challenge  and  t!ie  greatest  oppor- 
tunity our  profession  has  had.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, vo'irs  and  mine,  to  see  to  It 
that  our  country  does  not  lag,  and  that 
neither  faint  heart  nor  lack  of  re,sources  pre- 
vents our  lifting  up  our  eyes  to  the  challenge 
of  the  ulinets  and  tlie  s'^rs  .  .  an;!  thei: 
doing  ramething  ab.'.u(,  it!  In  m::tJ3g  that 
challenge  we  can  he  c-nfidf  .it  th-it  whit  we 
do  serves  mire  thin  •>  prri.Tram  in  which  we 
m.y  have  some  parochial  Interest.  Ritherwe 
atf  exprcs.-lng  the  filth  thnt  as  M.-'n  carves 
out  his  def-tiny.  he  must  ever  seek  ti  widen 
hU  horizons,  mental  and  .spiritual  as  well  as 
technical  and  cosniographlc.  and  that  by 
s  >  d'Mt:g  cinscious  (xlstence  in  the  milvp  fe 
will  be  creatively  enriched. 

Mr.  Chairm.in.  I  think  the  logic  pre- 
.sented  here  today  in  support  of  the 
Nerva  prosram  can  be  resolved  into 
onH-  one  inescap:ib!e  conclusian  We  can- 
not accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr  Ryan" 
W?  must  continue  to  .support  pnidentH' 
nnd  with  proper  conTcssional  oversipht 
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ilie  Kreat  new  advance  in  space  propul- 
sion ttchnolofeiy  rcpro.sented  by  Nerva. 

I  iheiefore  urt;e,  firmly  and  empiiati- 
cally  \ho  deliat  ol  the  Ryan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  r^er.tl'.'man  from  Calif.jrnia  I  Mr.  Mil- 
ler i  to  conclude  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  make  the 
point  oi  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.'ieiU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Ei;;hty-five  Members  arc  present,  not  a 
quorum.  Th.e  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tlieir 
names ; 

I  noil  No.  159  J 

.Anderson,  Evlus,  Ttiin.  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Te';n.  Fkic^d  O'Neill.  Mass. 

.^.-Iibt'ol:  HebtTt  HL'Miick 

.\shley  Kastcnmeler  Roberts 

Berry  Kin^,  Cailf.  Kooiiey.  NY. 

BLirklrurn  KI'K2.vi:ski  Rou'-h 

Blatnlk  la:;dn!m  St   0::ce 

Bow  LuVtcns  Thompso.'\  N.J. 

Dls!i.'s  Mat.suriafra  Tuck 

Dulskl  Moore  Utt 


E1wa;ci<',  Ala,      Nclsc  n 


Williams,  Miss. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Flynt,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havirig  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10310,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  400  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  tiuorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted heiewith  the  iiames  of  the 
absentees  u  be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order.  At  the  time  the  Committee 
ro.se,  a  time  limitation  on  debate  having 
been  fixed  at  a  specified  time,  and  that 
time  having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendments  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  takeii;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "nays" 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellci's  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ryan  and 
-Mr  Miller  of  Califoi'nia. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  91,  iioes 
121. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec  2,  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  'ill,  (3),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
'8).  19),  (10).  and  (11)  of  subsection  1(b) 
flay,  in  the  di.scretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeron,iutlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
nilnlstrat;o!i,  be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
lo  meet  unusual  cost  v.inations.  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authori;:ed  under  such  para- 
"•iiphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
ahinunts  specified   in  such  paragr.iphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  t~)  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
ffntum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 


to  s'absection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, aiid,  when  so  transferred,  together  wltli 
$10  000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suaiit  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (otlier  than 
fui'ds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
I  r2 1  Ol  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
iiy  labor.itories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  (including  locutions  specified  in  sub- 
section 1  (  b )  ) .  if  ( 1 )  the  Administiator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
•afic  or  ci'igineering  developments,  and  (2)  he 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
liabilitate.  or  install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
CKpansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereoi,  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea- 
son why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vL-^ion  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursu.ait  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  pirticular  program  by  sections  Ka) 
and  1(c) ,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tills  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
.Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no   objection   to   the   proposed   action. 

Sec.  5,  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronatitlcs  and  .Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 


Space  Administration  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronau'..ics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics   and   Space   Administration. 

Src.  7.  This  Act  m;iy  be  cited  .-is  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adniinistra- 
lion  Autiiorization  Act.  1968," 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  sti'ike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  amendments 
are  tliere  at  t^e  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  there 
is  one  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PeniLsylvania.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  were 
here  a  few  moments  ago  recall  the  parlia- 
mentary difficulties  which  arose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  overall 
figure  and  a  line  item  recitation  of  the 
individual  programs  or  projects. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair — and  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair — once  the  overall  figure  was  re- 
vised by  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  there  were  no  other  oppor- 
tunities subsequently  to  revise  that  par- 
ticular figure.  This  of  course  meant  that 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  sought 
to  work  its  will  there  could  be  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  action  only  on  the  line 
item  figures,  and  there  could  be  no  com- 
bining of  the  line  item  figures  with  com- 
parable reductions  in  the  total  figure. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  objecting  to  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  I  believe  it  is  proper  under 
the  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  in  reporting  a  bill  of  this 
matjnitude  in  this  fashion  has  to  a  de- 
gree precluded  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  from  working  its  will — and  I  ob- 
ject to  that. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  next  year  when 
an  ar.tlnrization  bill  from  this  commit- 
tee comes  up  for  NASA  that  a  bill  will 
come  that  '.vill  itemize  the  line  items  but 
exclude  or  e"i-ninate  the  overall  figure. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Air.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  to  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  committee  when  I 
flnLsh. 

Even  though  we  are  caught  in  this 
parliamentary  tangle,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  important  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  House  today  to  work  its 
will  on  individual  line  items  even  though 
we  are  at  this  stage  precluded  from  act- 
ing on  the  overall  figure. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  Even  though  the 
figure  is  now  set  for  the  overall,  by  reduc- 
ing the  line  items  in  the  bill  we  can  give 
guidance  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  by 
individual  amendments  emphatically 
affect  appropriations  regardless  of  the 
overall  amount  that  is  left  in  the  bill. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  that  when  the 
motion  to  recommit  comes,  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  ge;itleman  from  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  [Mr.  Pulton  1.  they  vote  for  that 
motion.  It  will  affect  line  Items.  We  will 
not  be  aole  In  the  motion  to  recommit  to 
affect  the  overall.  If  we  are  successful  in 
the  motion  to  recommit,  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  when  it  con- 
siders the  obligation  authority  for  this 
program,  will  have  the  guidance  of  the 
authorizing  committee  and  the  House 

I  hope  and  trust  we  are  .successful  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  follow  with  subsequent  afiQrmatlve 
action. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  wanted  to  .say  to  the  very 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  this 
bill  is  patterned  after  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  for  NASA  authoriza- 
tions over  the  years  and  that  the  bills 
come  down  that  way  I  am  rot  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  any  other  form 
than  it  has  ever  come  here.  I  Just  wanted 
to  make  that  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  GE21ALD  F  FORD  May  I  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee? I  am  sure  he  is  right  that  we  are 
following  the  pattern  of  the  past,  but  in 
the  past  there  ha.>  never  been  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  th^-  House  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
make  reductions.  We  are  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  in  1967  tiian  we  have 
been  heretofore,  and  when  you  have  a 
different  atmosphere  and  when  you  have 
different  circumstances,  it  may  be  rieht 
to  change  the  format  of  the  bill  .so  that 
the  House  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  can  work  their  will. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  again'' 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
makes  a  good  argument  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  future.  That  is  ju.st 
what  we  are  tr\-in?  to  do  in  this  bill  with 
aerospace — to  meet  the  exiKenciPs  oi  the 
future.  I  hope  his  side  takes  this  Into 
consideration  when  we  have  a  voto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ha.';  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.ser.t,  Mr  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  ' 

Mr.  GERALD  F  FORD  I  have  one 
other  comment  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  want 
to  Impose  his  will  by  the  format  of  the 
bill  on  the  will  of  the  House  as  a  whole 
Because  of  the  bill  format  thi.s  in  effect 
has  happened  Next  year  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  will  not 
come  out  with  a  bill  in  this  format 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Teacue 1 . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chairm.m. 
before  the  time  is  concluded  I  would  likf 
to  say  that  I  think  there  mav  be  a  parlia- 
mentary misunderstanding  here  because 
I  happen  to  asree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  far  as  the  bi'l  with 
this  total  amount  of  money  in  it  is  con- 
cerned. We  were  limited  last  year  when 
we  went  to  conference  I  thought  our 
committee  worked  it  out  very  well,  where 
we  did  not  have  to  do  it  ti;is  year,  but 


I   would   agree  with   the  gentleman   on 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr  GERAIX)  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

I  just  want  to  say  that  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recomiTiit  It  will  involve  ap- 
proximately $136  million  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  effective  only  to  line  item 
figures. 

Mr.  F.ASCELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  January  of  1961. 
President  Juhn  F.  Kennedy  called  upon 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  undertake  a  most  ambi- 
tious and  challentrini?  protjrani — a  pro- 
trram  to  accomplish  a  manned  landing  on 
the  lunar  surface  in  this  decade.  At  the 
same  t!n.e,  President  Kennedy  called 
upon  NASA  to  explore  the  development 
of  both  liquid  and  solid  fueled  rocket 
motors  in  parallel.  NASA  had  already 
initiated  the  development  of  large  liquid 
fueled  engines.  It  was  clear  that  the 
President  had  seen  the  potential  ad- 
vantatres  of  solid  propellants  in  the  na- 
tional s;jace  prociam  as  he  observed  the 
replacement  of  the  liquid  fueled  Atlas 
and  Titan  ballistic  mi.ssiles  with  the  solid 
fueled  Minuteman  and  Polaris  mi.ssiles. 
It  was  the  solid  fueled  Mmuieman  and 
Polaris  missiles  which  closed  the  "mis- 
sile cap." 

The  backbone  of  national  policy — the 
massive  deterrent  capability  of  the 
United  States  strategic  ballistic  mi.ssile 
systems — is  based  almost  entirely  today 
on  systems  powered  with  .solid  pror">ellant 
rocket  motors. 

The  US  Air  Force  initiated  the  large 
solid  rocket  feasibility  program  in  June 
1963.  The  management  was  subsequently 
tiansferied  to  NASA  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  NASA  had  the  more  com- 
pelling requirement  for  large,  inexpen- 
sive space  boosters.  This  program  is  more 
generally  known  as  the  260-inch  pro- 
gram and  was  initiated  in  response  to 
President  Kennedy's  request  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Space  Council, 
dialled  by  the  then  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson. 

The  2fi0-inch  rocket  nutor  has  bten 
unique  among  NAS.\  pre  rams  in  .sev- 
eral respect'  It  has  been  conducted  al- 
most irom  the  out.set  under  .severe  fund- 
ing limitations — limitations  not  imposed 
by  the  Congress  but  rather  by  NASA. 
The  program  is  unique  in  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  the  only  major  N.AS.A. 
program  conducted  in  a  comiietitive  en- 
vironment in  whicii  all  of  the  facilities 
required  have  been  furnished  by  the  per- 
forming contractors  rather  than  by  the 
Government  Most  Important,  this  pro- 
gram— conducted  at  the  Dade  County, 
Fla  ,  facility  of  the  Aerojet-General 
Corp  — has  tjeen  highly  succe.ssful 
Three  full-duration  tests  of  the  largest 
rocket  motors  ever  built  have  already 
been  conducted  in  this  plant  The  first 
two  test  motors  fired  developed  over 
3  million  pounds  of  thrust,  twice  as  pow- 
erful as  any  other  rocket  motor  avail- 
able to  N.AS.A. 

The  third  and  most  powerful  motor  in 
the  260-inch  program  was  successfully 
tested   on    the    17th   of   this   month,    16 


months  after  initiation.  This  motor  de- 
veloped the  largest  thrust  of  any  rocket 
ever  tested.  It  .successfully  demonstrated 
that  it  is  feasible  to  fabricate  and  test  the 
very  large  nozzle  and  other  components 
required  for  a  large  solid  space  booster. 

The  motor  demonstrated  a  thrust  of 
about  5  7  million  pounds  and  had  a  dura- 
tion of  80  .seconds  as  designed.  Although 
the  test  was  99  percent  successful,  toward 
the  end  of  the  firing  there  were  two  un- 
predicted  increases  in  thrust,  probably 
due  to  increa.sed  propellant  burning  area. 
This  caused  the  lo.ss  of  the  nozzle  exl. 
cone.  This  pinpoints  for  the  first  time  a 
proce.ssing  problem  area  which  will  re- 
quire further  development.  This  one 
problem  further  demonstrates  the  need 
tor  the  continued  support  of  this  vital 
progrnm. 

The.-^e  rocket  motors  are  the  most  pow- 
erful known.  The  development  of  a  flight 
vehicle  employing  motors  based  on  these 
early  test  models  would  give  the  United 
States  clear  superiority  in  space  propul- 
.■-ion — a  superiority  which,  unfortunately, 
the  United  States  has  not  enjoyed  to 
date.  These  large  solids  will  clo.se  the 
thrust  t;ap  just  as  the  Minuteman  and 
PoLris  clo.sed  the  missile  gap. 

But  now  with  these  successes  in  hand 
NASA  has  proposed  again  to  abandon 
this  program.  The  same  experts  who  4 
years  ago  oppo.sed  the  initiation  of  the 
large  solid  rocket  program  becau.se  of 
predictions  of  failure  now  oppo.se  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  because  of  Its 
success  They  say,  "We  now  have  the 
tcchnoloL:y — there  is  no  need  to  demon- 
strate it  further— we  will  employ  it  if 
and  when  we  need  it."  This  is  short- 
sighted especially  when  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  completing  the  solid  propel- 
lant technology  goal;  it  is  80  percent 
complete  with  a  Government  investment 
of  $65  million  and  $35  million  expended 
by  private  contractors.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  program  is  abandoned  now— 
if  this  work  is  permitted  to  stop^NASA 
will  fail  to  use  this  technology  in  the 
next  i:eneration  of  space  vehicle  and  the 
United  States  will  lose  this  opportunity 
to  be.  for  the  first  time.  No.  1  in  space 
boosters  and  propulsion  systems. 

Tiio  Congre.'^s  has  repeatrdly  urged 
NASA  to  carry  on  this  propram  The 
Hou.se  Science  and  .Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  chaiimanship  of 
the  t'entleman  from  California,  the  Hon- 
orable George  P  Miller,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advanced  Research  and 
lechnology,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Ken 
Hei  mler,  has  included  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  this  valid 
prni,'ram  in  H  R.  10340.  now  before  this 
Committee.  I  strongly  urge  the  member- 
ship to  support  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
including  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  260-inch  large  solid 
rocket  program  The  United  States  can- 
not afford  in  today's  world  to  be  second 
in  any  important  area  of  technology- 
The  continuation  of  this  program  is  an 
important  step  in  guaranteeing  that  the 
United  Slates  will  be  the  leader  in  space 
technology  for  years  to  come. 

A.VrNDMCNT      OFTEBrD      BY      MR       Rt'MSFEU) 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr,    Rumsfeld: 
On  page  8,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 

new  section : 

"Sec.  6.  Tliere  Is  hereby  eetablisl-ied  an 
Aeroepace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  consisting 
of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  :i:embers  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  for  terms 
of  six  years  each,  except  tiiat  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two.  four,  or  six  years 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Administrator 
10  provide  continuity  of  membership.  The 
Panel  sh.ill  review  safety  studies  and  opera- 
tions plans  referred  to  It  and  shall  make  re- 
ports thereon,  shall  advise  the  Administra- 
tor with  respect  to  the  hazards  of  proposed 
or  existing  facilities  and  propwDsed  operations 
and  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  proposed 
or  existing  safety  stand.irds  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  Administrator 
may  request.  One  member  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Panel  as  Its  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  who  are  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Governn.ent  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services  as  such. 
but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage  for  use 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  not  U)  exceed  the  rates 
prescribed  in  5  U.S  C.  5702.  5704),  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Panel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter I,  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Slates  Code,  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Rettulatlons,  or  5  U.S.C.  5731.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  appointed  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government  shall  each  receive 
eompens.itlon  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engagea  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Panel 
In  addition  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going sentence.  TTie  member  of  the  Panel 
may  serve  as  such  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  203,  205,  207,  281,  and 
283  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept Insof.ir  as  such  sections  may  prohibit 
any  such  member  from  receiving  compen- 
salion  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter 
which  directly  involves  "the  Administration 
or  in  which  the  Administration  Is  directly 
Involved  No  officer  or  full-time  employee  of 
the  -Administration  may  serve  as  a  member 
of  the   Panel." 

On  page  9,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

On  page  9.  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec  7"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  8". 

Mr,  RUMSFELD  (during  reading  of 
amendment » ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  since  it  is 
explained  in  great  detail  in  the  report  on 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  MHJLER  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rums- 
feld]? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  No,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr,  Chair- 


man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpwse  of  this  amendment  is  to  create 
within  the  National  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Administration  an  independent 
safety  review  board. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  ex- 
plained in  the  report  on  i>ages  183 
through  187  in  detail. 

The  amendment  is  identical  to  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  H.R.  8145,  on  April 
6,  1967.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  a  truly 
independent  safety  review  board.  The 
amendment  has  been  looked  over  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  They  supphed  cer- 
tain recommendations  which  I  have  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment — and  the 
amendment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
GAO,  now  conforms  to  their  suggestions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  create  an  aerospace  safety  ad- 
visory panel  which  has  as  its  purpose  to 
establish  a  panel  for  the  review  of  safety 
studies  and  operational  plans,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  our  committee  report,  and 
to  advise  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  the  hazards  of  proposed  or  existing 
faciUties  now  in  operation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  proposed  or 
existing  safety  standards,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Eissign. 

This  amendment  has  been  patterned 
after  the  independent  review  concept 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  had  for  a  number  of  years  and  which 
they  have  used  successfully.  They  have 
a  panel  designed  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  complicated. 

I  t>elieve  that  the  Apollo  204  accident 
should  have  taught  this  Congress  and  the 
country  that  we  need  to  have  a  safety 
review^  board  that  can  look  at  the  hard 
questions  with  reference  to  safety,  free 
of  considerations  of  programs,  free  of 
considerations  relating  to  scheduling, 
free  of  considerations  relating  to  cost 
of  the  project  involved.  Yes,  too,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  safety  panel  that  is 
free  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  vnthin 
any  bureaucracy  where  some  personnel 
do  not  want  to  rock  the  boat  for  the  fear 
of  some  person  down  the  line  upset- 
ting some  proposal  that  is  made  by  per- 
sonnel above  him. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  need 
is  clear  for  the  NASA  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent safety  review  board,  as  does  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  so  that 
there  will  be  available  to  us  as  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Administrator 
information  on  safety  that  we  can  then 
consider.  Only  then  can  we  go  back  to 
our  people  and  give  them  the  assurance 
that  we  have  done  everything  humanly 
possible  to  see  that  this  country  does 
not  suUer  another  Apollo  accident  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  three  astronauts. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  all 
accidents,  but  I  think  that  such  a  safety 
review  board  conceivably  can  help  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  hazards  and 
the  ability  to  identify  hazards. 

We  received  testimony  at  the  Apollo 
hearings  from  witness  after  witness 
where  they  said  that  adequate  safety 
precautions  were  not  established  or  ob- 
served for  this  test.  The  board  found 


that  the  organizations  responsible  for  the 
plan  to  conduct  a  safety  test  failed  to 
identify  the  test  as  hazardous.  One  of  the 
astronauts  said  "None  of  us  really  placed 
any  stress  or  gave  any  serious  concern 
to  fire  in  a  spacecraft  during  such  a 
test," 

The  point  is  that  possibly  you  cannot 
blame  any  specific  level  of  management, 
but  by  voting  for  this  amendment  we 
can  give  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice from  a  tduly  independent  safety  re- 
view panel  and  by  so  doing  see  that  our 
space  program  is  able  te  minimize  the 
chances  of  future  accidents  that  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  if  we 
fail  to  take  this  action. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement,  and  say  that  safety  in 
space  flight  is  a  prime  requisite,  and  we 
cannot  have  even  minimum  dangers  or 
liabilities.  That  is  why  we  need  an  in- 
dependent safety  council,  one  that  is  not 
under  the  program  people,  or  further, 
one  that  is  not  under  any  of  the  space 
centers,  and  further  one  that  is  under  no 
contractual  obligation  to  any  contractor. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
idea,  and  I  favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Chairman,  has  a  bill  contain- 
ing this  very  same  thing,  and  he  has  been 
very  aggressive  in  pressing  for  hearings 
on  that  bill,  but  it  was  not  until  last 
week  or,  rather,  a  week  ago,  that  we  re- 
ceived a  report  on  which  to  act. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  hearing  on  his  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield, 
Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  As  I  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  give  the  gentle- 
man a  hearing  on  his  bill  as  quickly  as 
we  can  get  to  it.  There  are  some  other 
bills  that  precede  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder,  in  view  of 
this  fact  that  we  have  just  received  the 
reports,  and  we  have  not  had  time  to 
analyze  them,  if  the  gentleman  would  not 
withdraw  liis  amendment  and  would 
rather  amend  the  Space  Act  that  will 
make  it  permanent  legislation,  rather 
than  legislation  which  may  have  to  be 
introduced  each  year  in  an  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  that  I  am  aware  of  his  in- 
terest in  holding  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  pleased  with  his  interest,  ^y 
question  would  be  as  to  when  hearings 
would  be  held. 

Would  the  gentleman  assure  me  that 
he  would  hold  hearings  on  this  subject 
matter  this  year? 
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Mr.  MILLER  oi  Califoniia.  I  would 
hope  we  co.ili  hold  hearings  0:1  it  A> 
the  gentlema.i  knows,  due  to  the  Apjllo 
accident  we  were  jammed  up,  and  we 
had  t-^  '■^o  ahead  witn  tins  bill,  and  tliat 
we  have  se-eial  imp-oitant  bill.s  that  are 
out  ui'.d  must  be  itpjiled.  and  so  his  bill 
will  tay.e  Its  pkice  >n  the  schedule. 

I  would  h".p-  "-^e  C3n  ivt  to  it  thit,  year; 
if  not.  we  ou'^ht  to  be  able  to  get  to  It 
vciy  ea  Iv  in  f  ae  next  session. 

Mr.  HOSM'  R  Mr.  Chnirman.  will  the 
genileniA-:  yif 'd ' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

M;-.  HOSMFR.  Mr  Cliairmpn.  I  wonder 
if  the  chaiimaa  of  this  committee  can 
tell  us  !f  t  le  ■  rr,:n  i~.  favorable? 

Mr.  MILT  ER  of  Cnlifurnia.  The  repoit 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  and  I  just  had  it 
a  day  or  two.  not  t.)0  f avo;  r.ble. 
Mr.  HOSMER   Is  it  unfavorable? 
Mr.  MILL':R  of  California.  I  would  say 
it  is  unfavorable 

Mr.  H0SM?:R  Doe.;;  it  recommend 
amendment.s.  or  does  it  recommend  that 
the  idea  be  dropped 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  The  Comp- 
troller General  recommended  some 
changes  that  I  think  the  pentleman  has 
put  into  his  amendment  that  we  would. 
I  believe,  put  m  the  bill,  and  then  per- 
haps remove  from  the  bill  some  of  the 
objectionable  features 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Lrt  me  say  to  the 
ctentleman  from  California  1  Mr  ITos- 
MEHl  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
GAO  have  been  incorporated  in  this  bill. 
This  conforms  to  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  response  of  NASA, 
it  took  almo;t  2  months  to  set  them  to 
say  anythin.^ 

I  do  not  think  you  could  .>ay  tneir  let- 
ter is  favorable.  It  is  vague  But  it  is  not. 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  say 
that  they  are  against  it.  They  say  they 
want  to  reviiv.-  all  of  the  safety  problem.s 
before  doin?  anythin'-r 

Mr.  Chairman,  following,  by  way  of 
further  explanation  are:  First— minority 
views  on  safety  from  Hou.ve  Report  No. 
338.  to  accompany  H  R    1034. 

Second.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  Chair- 
man  Georce  Miller  dated  April  21.  1967, 
on  HR.  8145. 

Third.     Letter     from     Administrator 
Webb     to    Chairman    George    Muler, 
dated  June  -'1.   1967,  on  the  subject  of 
HR.  8145. 
MiNORiTT  Views  of  Hon    CKinm.d  Rtmsfeld 

SAFEI Y 

The  tragic  .■XpoU..)  spaiecraft  fire  whlcli 
jlalmed  the  lives  "f  three  a.stron;iats  during 
a  ""rouiine"  ground  test  In  January  1967 
dealt  N.\SA  Its  severest  setback  thus  far.  ;ind. 
In  the  process.  h;is  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  NASA's  s;ifety  practices  The  findings 
or  NASA's  Apollo  204  Review  Bonrd's  formal 
Invcstig.-Jtlon  of  the  accident  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  NAS.\  n<.T  contractor 
management  had  established  adequate  ."iafetv 
programs  Remedl.'il  action  Is  an  urgent 
necessity 

Proposa.'* 

First,  as  the  Apollo  204  Review  Bo.ird  rec- 
ommended. N.\S.\  t,ip  m.in  igement  obviously 
must  start  thinking  more  about  the  safety 
of  Its  operations — and  we  are  confident  that 
they  are.  Second,   the   now   apparent  struc- 


tural we..ttnes3  in  .NASA's  mana^fment  must 
be  rorrccled. 

One  possible  step  toward  the  goal  ot 
itrengthening  N.VSA's  .ibiUty  to  tdentiry. 
ev.iluite.  and  minimize  pinei.ti.I  hu;fardji  «.i 
both  ground  and  flight  tests  would  be  ti 
escablLsh  a  mechanism  (or  top  level  1  'dr- 
ponde:.;'  ^-nety  review.  Represent..  H.e 
Kun^feld  has  introduced  leglsl.ition  (HH 
B145I  cilUng  for  the  eit.iblishmtni  of  an 
■.\erospa'.e  Safety  Advisory  Tanel"  U>  per- 
form this  needed  lunction  Such  a  I'ancl. 
pat;,ernea  after  tho  Atimic  En.rRv  Com- 
mission's AdvUory  Committee  oa  Reactor 
Safeguards  ccaild  provide  lor  the  independ- 
ent biiletv  revitw  of  all  NASA's  operat.<KLs  by 
.1  group  of  non-NAS.\  expert-.  parl'.cjp.jt.ng 
on  a  p.irt-timc  basis  rhe  Panel's  r'^le  wou'd 
be  to  oak  the  h.ird  questions  concernn.« 
safety— wnich  obviously  were  not  being 
asked- -and  tiius  to  prov.de  the  AdnUnlsiru- 
tor  with  nddttloual  assurance,  free  of  budget 
or  iiehedule  considerations  r.nd  employee  fe.ar 
of  "rocking  the  boat,"  that  the  pulonti.'il 
hazards  of  the  sp.ice  program  have  been 
Identified  and  either  renr.o'-ed  or  their  r.vn\l- 
flcatlons  understood  und  controlled.  The 
Rumsfeld  propos.il  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  N.ASA  authiirlzaLlon  bill  in  the 
committee  and  will  be  offered  again  on  the 
floor 

Another  proposal  Is  H  R  4473  Introduced 
by  Represent  itlve  Fulton.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  "o  create  In  N.ASA  the  position 
of  inspector  general.  The  inspector  general 
concept  has  been  successfully  used  by  several 
key  Oovernmeni  agencies,  includ  ng  AEC,  as 
well  as  all  branches  of  tae  ariucd  servicti. 
Clearly  an  ln:,peclor  gcner.il  cou'.d  help  to 
provide  management  v,ith  greater  assurance 
that  NA.SA's  staff  and  contractors  are  per- 
forming properly  from  a  safety  standpoint 
Apollo  204  inti-^trgation 
Sh.^rt!y  ifti-r  the  ApoMo  204  fire,  the  Review 
B'urd  W.15  appointed  to  conduct  a  full  in- 
vest Tillon.  AJfier  some  initial  shuffling  of 
p-;rsonnel.  It  settled  down  ,-;s  nn  eight-man 
group,  all  Government  em;)loyees  and  si.x  of 
iheni  from  N.ASA.  The  Review  Board  made  a 
number  of  highly  significint  flndi.igs  and 
determinations,  which  were  In  many  cases 
sh.irply  critical  of  N.\SA  and  the  contractor. 
NASA  s  hazard  idcntiftcanon  procrdurcx 
B\rst.  consider  wh.^t  the  Apollo  204  Re- 
v.ew  B:jird  and  its  21  panels  found  and 
recommended  with  respect  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  hazards 

The  Apollo  204  Review  Board's  Panel  13 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sidering ground  emergency  procedures  In 
outlining  the  siand.ird  NA.':.\  procedures  in 
•.his  area,  the  Panel  reported  that  the  con- 
tractor's safety  ofUcer  reviews  a  lest  outline 
which  deilnes  'In  outline  form,  all  of  the 
tests  planned  for  the  vehicle"  and  "estab- 
Ilfihes  a  list  of  the  operations  considered 
hszirdDUs  •'  The  criteria  employed  are  con- 
tained in  an  Instruction  which,  according 
tj  the  Review  Panel,  offers  'a  certain  amount 
of  speculc  instructions,  but  very  little  in  the 
form  of  an  overall  plan  for  Insuring  adequate 
s.ifety  consideraUons  and  emergency  pro- 
cedures In  the  test  docviments  " 

The  Panel's  report  noted  that  this  "list  of 
h  z^rdous  operational  checks  and  procedures 
iCX7Pl  and  nil  of  the  t-st  outlines  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  iKSC) 
ind  the  Air  Foroe  E  istem  Test  Range 
i.AFETRi  safety  offices"  These  ofBces.  in 
turn  ■  relexse  a  > tter  esltbilEhlng  the  official 
KSC  ind  AFETR  safety  review  requirements 
list  dc.Hlgnit.ng  the  OCP's  for  that  space- 
craft which  must  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  those  ofB-es  "  When  the  OOP  report  Is 
prepared,  the  OCP  writers,  who  are  "con- 
trictar  oper»i!.^ns  support  personnel, "  arc 
"responsible  for  incUidlng  all  references  to 
safety  hazardous  tituatir.ns  and  emergency 
instrucr.ons." 

The  Panel  concluded,  however,  that  "the 


.n»tru:t'ons  defining  the  scope  of  this  re- 
tp::'.;.b:ii'.y  are  completely  general  and  in 
m.ay  Uutanc-.s  vague.  .As  a  result,  the  spe- 
'I.U-  tJit  pro^etiures  reflect  a  lack  of  definl- 
:.v*  inj'rwCiii-ns  ;.j  tiie:e  aros  •  Most  slg- 
n'!i-;.iully,  t!  e  Panel  then  noted: 

■  C^.ples  <  :  t.4e  dr.^lt  rclea«e  cf  procedures 
■  Joiit  u;J  ,»  I1  .z  r.-K  us  ..n  reucwcd  by  the 
coiUr  -(.tor  L  fei/  ctn  e  an,l  the  <:i."'nis  ca- 
1,  .;ct.s.  iii^n  Ti  a  .1  c --mm.-  its  or  inputs  from 
tj«  ecjuri.tor  .-.nfrt.,"  office  r.re  incorporated 

•  n  I  le  m  »lr>r  draft  copy  which  Is  then  ap- 
pro el  b,  KSC  SCO,  aud  published  r,s  t.ne 
re,c  scrtl  (ioc'inient. 

C-'.Jie,  of  re:e.  fed  test  procedures  are 
i  >rA  ifaed  to  t'.'.e  KSC  safely  pffice  Those 
pro^».a  irei  spetllieJ  I's  h.iz.irilous  by  KSC 
_iid  .\FF.IU  rcr;uire  review  and  approval  by 
K::.C  s.ifety.  Procedures  inrol.-mg  hazardous 
opera  I  ions  at  AFc-PR  are  forw.irded  by  KSC 
'ifriy  tj  AFETIl  s-'fetv  for  comments  and 
apprcval.  Approval  by  KSC  safety  Is  made 
::j  writing  lo  the  cn'ractor  after  AFETR 
•afet,  htvs  il^iiltled  their  fv-rm-il  approval." 
Fliml'.y,  th.'  Pane;  observed   that  t'lere  Is 

•  no  f.'rmal  it'.'  cw  requirement  In  ti.e  area  of 
fpa,.ccriift  s-f»ty  or  emergency  procedures" 
b:.t*tc:i  tlie  Kcmcdy  and  Houston  Ceiite.-s 

T".e  Panel  thus  e.-tabllshed  laat  at  the 
l.zm  of   t'\e  Apollo  accident— 

111  Unle.'s  t.ie  .on tractor's  safety  officer 
found  a  prospective  lest  to  be  hazardous, 
Utile  or  no  further  haz.ird  evaluation  was 
made. 

;2)  The  contractor's  caiuattcn  was  net 
^ulde.1  by  wr;'.ten  instiucttons  from  NASA 
management;  end 

(3)  riie  final  review  authority  for  N.\.S.\ 
rested  w.th  the  safety  st,.fr  at  the  space  cen- 
ter level  with  no  provision  or  mechanism 
for  meaningful  review  by  higher  NASA 
management 

Report  of  Apollo  204  Rcvie'c  Board 
The  Apollo  204  Review  Board,  In  consider- 
ing the  reports  of  the  21  Panels  which  served 
as  the  b?-sis  for  the  Board's  rccc  nimeiida- 
t.ons  to  the  .Administrator,  determined  that, 
'adequate  safely  precaution?,  were  neither 
cst;iljllshed  nor  observed  for  this  test."  The 
Board  found  that  "those  organi-atlons  re- 
sponsible for  the  plannlnjj,  coniuct,  and 
safety  of  this  test  f,illed  to  Identify  it  as  be- 
ing hazardous."  The  sole  recommendation 
for  remedial  action  In  this  respect  was  that 
■minr-gement  continually  monitor  the  safety 
of  .ill  test  operations  and  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  emergency  procedures"  One  would 
wish  that  the  Board's  recommendations  had 
not  been  so  general  on  this  subject  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  findings  and  deter- 
minations made  by  Panel  13. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  report  that  the 
Re. lew  Board  adopted  a  restrictive  view  oi 
their  responsibility  to  examine  the  haz.ird 
Identification  system  whlcn  fulled  to  recog- 
nize that  fire  was  a  potentially  lethal  hazard 
While  doin.,'  an  outstandln>,'  Job  from  a  tech- 
nical viewpoint.  It  would  have  been  helpful 
If  the  Board  had  attempted  to  ideiuiiy  the 
points  of  weakness  in  the  NASA  contractor 
management  systems  of  hazard  Identltica- 
tlon  and  had  made  recommendations  for 
strengthening  them.  As  one  of  the  astronauts 
told  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  "none  of  us  really  placed  any 
stock  or  gave  any  serious  concern  to  a  fire  in 
a  sp.\cecraft.  This  Is  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem"  In  view  of  the  we.iknes.'^es  in  the 
management  systems  which  jiermlltcd  the 
Situation  to  exi-.t  undetected,  one  might  2ik 
what  other  po.sslble  hazards  "are  not  causing 
concern"  today? 

As  all  now  agree,  with  the  benefit  of  20  20 
hindsight.  fre.«:hman  engineering  ftudents 
would  he  expected  to  he  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial fire  hazard  Involved  In  wnrkir.R  with 
pure  oxygen  under  prc-^'sure  whether  13 
■1,-round  tests"  or  In  "flight  "  Manv  technical 
iturtle?  antl  roporls  exist  Identifying  the  po- 
tential problem  of  a  pure  oxygen  atmosph«rf 
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in  a  spacecralt.  In  fact,  a  NASA  study 
(NAS.4-Sp  48 1  published  long  before  the  ac- 
cident observed  that  two  accidents  which  oc- 
curred In  1962  "illustrate  in  concrete  fashion 
Uie  ptitential  dangers  of  10(1  percent  oxygen 
atmospheres." 

N.\S.A  did.  In  fact,  have  t  research  program 
aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  the  po- 
tential tire  hazard.  Laboratory  experiments 
had  been  conducted  to  determine  the  11am- 
mability  of  spacecraft  materials  In  oxygen 
atmospheres  of  varying  pre.'sures.  NASA  also 
conducted  other  programs  which  were  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sources  of  Ignition  in  the 
spacecraft. 

With  this  background  knowledge  of  the  po- 
tential hazard  of  fire  and  with  N.ASA's  vast 
engineering  and  scientific  organization,  one 
vfonders  not  how  an  accident  could  occur — 
they  are  inevitable.  Rather,  one  wonders  with 
that  knowledge  of  the  dinger  and  the  ex- 
tensive resources  available,  how  there  could 
have  been  such  a  complete  breakdown  In  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  danger  of  fire  on  that 
ground  test  and  to  Identify  the  test  as 
hazardous. 

Hazards  in  space  not  identified 

The  evidence  as  to  the  management  sys- 
tem's Inability  to  Identify  hazards  In  ground 
tests  is  now  reasonably  clear.  The  next 
obvious  question  Is  what  Is  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  flight  tests?  Knowledge  here  Is  less 
complete,  but  last  year  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
undertook  a  study  of  space  flight  safety  and 
emergencies.  The  staff's  purpose  in  conduct- 
ing the  study  wa.-:  to  obtain  information  as  to 
whether  a  space  rescue  capability  should  be 
established  at  this  time.  The  report  which 
was  prepared  by  the  staff  showed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  companies  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  space  activities  felt  that  insuf- 
ficient information  was  known  about  the 
possible  emergencies  which  might  occur  In 
space,  that  Is  that  NASA  has  thus  far  not 
sufficiently  Identified  the  potential  hazards. 

NASA  In  Its  reply  to  the  staff  study  de- 
scribed Its  safety  review  program  In  general 
terms  and  made  no  inention  of  any  formal 
hazard  evaluation   effort. 

As  a  result  of  this  staff  study,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  complete  overhaul  of 
N.ASA  and  U.S.  Air  Force  flight  safety 
programs: 

"That,  in  addition  to  the  space  flight  safety 
eftorts  that  are  integral  lo  specific  programs 
of  the  two  Government  agencies  established 
and  maintained  In  each  agency  a  separate 
and  unique  flight  safety  group  which  would 
be  responsible  for.  among  other  tasks; 
providing  separate  Inputs,  on  an  overall  sys- 
tem basl-:  and  keyed  speclficallv  to  the  prob- 
lems of  space  flight  safety,  into  the  design 
of  systems  for  specific  missions;  •  •  •  the 
preparation  and  organizing.  In  advance,  of 
procedures  and  Investigating  boards  of  ex- 
perts for  the  handling  of  accidents:  and  the 
devel'  pm<>iU  of  an  organiz.ition:'.!  philosophy 
for  space  flight  safety  (similar  to  the  ap- 
proach which  has  evolved  In  aviation  flight 
safety)  which  would  ultimately  provide  for 
an  independent  review  r.nd  audit  of  safety 
provision.';  and  procedures  In  specific  manned 
space  fllu'l'.t  pri>sr..ms."" 

NASA  safety  organization 
Finally,  one  additional  factor  contributes 
to  tho  conclusion  regardine  the  inadequacy 
of  NASA"s  safety  program.  The  most  recent 
NASA  headquarters  organization  chart  iden- 
tifies various  line  officials  having  responsi- 
bility for  NAS.^'s  pmgrams,  and  also  such 
staff  ofiBcers  as  the  General  Counsel,  the  Di- 
rector of  Piiblic  .'iffalrs,  and  the  Director  of 
Le^l'lative  Affairs. 

Nowhere  Is  there  listed  an  Individual  whose 
sole  concern  is  safety.  If  safety  is  a  function 
of  the  program  managers,  one  could  expect 
'o  find  a  senior  individual  In  the  program 
-fflce  with  safety  as  his  sole  responsibility.  An 
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examination  of  a  recent  organization  chart  of 
NASA's  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight  iden- 
tifies many  positions,  both  line  and  staff,  but 
nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  "safety  officer". 
Looking  further  one  finally  finds  that  the  or- 
ganization chart  for  the  NASA  manned 
spacecraft  center  shows  a  "Plight  Safety  Of- 
fice" but  no  similar  office  or  Individual  is 
shown  on  the  Kermedy  Space  Center  or- 
ganization chart.  Investigation  shows  that  no 
direct  counterpart  exists  at  the  KSC.  There, 
the  "Chief  Safety  Office"  reports  to  the  di- 
rector of  support  operations  at  the  third 
level  of  management.  It  seems  pyosslble  to 
conclude  that  top  NASA  management  does 
not,  under  this  structure,  receive  sufficient 
safety  advice  uncolored  by  budgetary  con- 
siderations and/or  schedule  commitments. 

Reasonable  safety  standards 
What  are  reasonable  standards  for  an  ade- 
quate aerospace  safety  program? 

First,  the  program  must  provide  a  positive 
system  for  a  continuing  identification  of  all 
potential  hazards  affecting  the  safety  of 
astronauts,  NASA  and  contractor  employees, 
and  the  public. 

Second,  the  safety  program  must  Include  a 
comprehensive  review  of  each  potential 
hazard  to  assure  that  the  hazard  Is  elimi- 
nated or  minimized. 

Third,  where  "tradeoffs"  (to  use  NASA's 
term)  are  necessary  between  safety  factors 
and  mission  goale,  budgets,  and  schedule 
commitments,  then  top  management  must 
be  fully  apprised  so  it  Is  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  any  safety  compromise. 

Finally,  there  must  be  assurance  that 
deviations  In  procedures,  production,  or  op- 
erations, affecting  safety  are  made  known. 
Information  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  to  the  public  as  a  result  of  the 
-Apollo  tragedy  indicates  serious  weaknesses 
in  both  NASA  and  contractor  mangament  in 
these  crucial  areas. 

Congress  and  NASA  should  act  now 
The  U.S.  space  effort  has  a  truly  significant 
role  ahead.  Successes  of  previotis  years  must 
be  matched  and  surpassed.  Now  that  the 
need  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  safety  within 
NASA  is  known  as  a  result  of  the  accident, 
our  task  is  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
well-balanced  U.S.  space  program.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  "Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel"  and  the  provision  for  an  Inspector 
General  for  NASA  are  crucial  In  rectifying 
glaring  structural  deficiencies. 

Problems  are  not  solved  by  pretending  they 
do  not  exist.  The  "hatzard  evaluation  gap" 
within  NASA  can  and  must  be  closed.  Tlie 
Congress  and  NASA  have  the  means  to  achieve 
that  goal  If  they  will  act  promptly  and 
responsibly. 

DONALD  Rumsfeld. 

James  G.  Ftjlton. 

Charles  A.  Mosher. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

John  W.  Wtdler. 

GxTT  Vander  Jagt. 

Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

Jerry  L,  Pettis. 

D.  E.  (Brrz)   Lukens. 

John  E.  Hunt. 

Comptroller  General 

OP  the  UNrtED  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  21,  1967. 
Hon.  GEORGE  P.  Miller, 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  letter  dated  April 
10,  1967,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Ducander,  Executive 
Director  and  Chief  Counsel  of  your  commit- 
tee, transmitted  copies  of  H.R.  8145,  entitled 
"A  BILL  To  amend  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  establish  an  Aero- 
space Safety  Advisory  Panel  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  the  Administration's 


facilities  and  operations."  and  requested  our 
views  and  recommendations  thereon. 

We  have  no  special  information  regarding 
the  necessity  for  or  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  Panel  such  as  that  proposed  by  HR. 
8145.  The  establishment  of  such  a  Panel  Is 
a  policy  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  Hence,  and  since  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  not  affect  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  our  Office,  we  have  no  com- 
ments with  respect  to  its  merits  or  recom- 
mendations regarding  its  enactment. 

We  note  that  the  bill  provides  on  page  two, 
starting  at  line  13,  that  "The  members  of  the 
Panel  shall  receive  a  per  diem  compensation 
for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  confer- 
ences, or  other  work  of  the  Panel,  and  all 
members  shall  receive  their  necessary  travel- 
ing or  other  expenses  w.hile  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Panel,"  Since  the  Panel  would 
appear  to  be  an  "agency"  within  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  in  section  5102  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  it  may  be  that  the 
amount  of  "per  diem  compensation"  payable 
under  this  provision  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  Chapter  51  of  that  title.  Under 
5  U.S.C.  5103  the  final  determination  of  the 
applicability  of  secjion  5102  is  placed  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Should  section 
5102  be  determined  not  applicable  to  the 
members  of  this  Panel  or  you  specifically 
provide  that  their  employment  shall  not  be 
subject  thereto,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
restriction  upon  the  amount  of  per  diem  com- 
pensation which  may  be  paid  to  such  mem- 
bers. Also,  since  only  officers  and  full-time 
employees  of  NASA  are  prohibited  from  serv- 
ing as  members  of  the  Panel,  It  is  possible 
that  officers  and  employees  of  other  Federal 
agencies  may  be  appointed  thereto,  thus  rais- 
ing a  question  as  to  receipt  of  compensation 
from  more  than  one  Government  agency. 

Also,  the  quoted  provision  places  no  re- 
striction upon  either  the  type  or  amount 
of  travel  expenditures  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  obligated,  nor  does  It 
permit  the  payment  of  either  travel  or  sub- 
sistence on  a  commuted  basis.  Sections  5701- 
5708  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  provide 
general  authority  for  the  heads  of  all  agen- 
cies and  establishments  to  pay  a  commuted 
allowance  of  $16  per  day  In  lieu  of  actual 
expenses  for  subsistence  and  other  necessary 
travel  expenses  unless  such  allowance  would 
be  much  less  than  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses,  in  which  event  the  head  of  the 
agncy  or  e.stablishment  may  authorize  re- 
imbursement, not  to  exceed  $30  per  day  on 
an  actual  expense  basis. 

Assuming  that  it  is  not  desired  to  make 
the  compensation  and  travel  expenses  of 
the  Panel  members  subject  to  the  general 
laws  relating  thereto  or  to  permit  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  appointed  as 
Panel  members  to  receive  dual  compensa- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  bill  would  provide 
more  satisfactory  guidelines  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  administration  and  audit  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
monetary  benefits  If  the  quoted  provision 
were  deleted  and  the  following  language 
substituted: 

"Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel 
expenses  (or  in  the  alternative,  mileage  for 
use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  prescribed  in  5  U.S.C.  5702.  5704),  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Panel,  v.lthoiit  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I,  Chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  fctates  Code,  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  5  U.S.C. 
5731.  Members  of  the  Panel  appointed  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government  shall  each 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
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Panel    in    addition    to    reimbursement    for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses In  i.ccordaiicc  with  the  provisions  cf 
the  foregoing  sentence  " 
Sincerely  y-.ur'^, 

Pra.nk  H   WElrv'El,. 
Assistant  CompCrUlcr  Ge\CTal  "hf  the 
United  States. 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Sp.\C  ■:    AliMI-NIiTRATinV. 

W  tsh'.ngton,  D.C..  June  21.  1907 
Hon.  George  P.  Mcleh. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
Tiautics.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  CHvir.M\.N  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  Mr.  Charles  P  Ducander's  letter  of 
April  10.  1967,  requesting  the  comments  of 
the  National  Acron.iutics  and  ?p;ice  Admin- 
istration on  the  bill  H  R.  8U5.  To  Ame.id 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  establish  an  Aerospace  Safety  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  advise  and  assist  the  Adnain- 
Istrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  with  rt-spect  to  the 
safety  of  the  Administration's  facilities  and 
operations." 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  Section  308  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  establishing  an  Aeroj^p  ice  Sale'y  Ad- 
visory Panel  consisting  of  15  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  .■\dministrator  of  NASA  for 
staggered  terms  of  oiRce  of  six  years.  It  would 
review  s-ifety  stud.os  and  cperatioris  pi  ins 
referred  to  It,  make  reports  thereon,  and 
advise  the  Admln:Mrator  with  respect  to  the 
hazards  of  proposed  or  e.xisting  facilities  and 
proposed  operations  and  the  adequacy  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  safety  standards.  The  Panel 
would  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator might  request 

Techmc:i!ly.  the  establls.'.ment  of  such  an 
advisory  panel  can  bo  accomplished  under 
existing  law.  NAS.\  now  has  authority  to  ap- 
point such  adviscry  com.-nlttees  os  m^ay  be 
considered  appropriate  iSce  Sections  203(b) 
(7)  and  203(b)(9)  of  the  N.itional  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  r>f  1158,  as  amended. 
42  U.S.C.  2473(b)  (7)  and  (9i.  5  U.S.C.  3109.) 
In  addition,  NASA  is  .ible  to  obtain  advice 
of  the  tind  the  panel  would  provide  through 
such  cooperative  arranijeineiits.  grants,  and 
contracts.  NAS.\  is  authorized  to — and  does 
In  fact — turn  for  help  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  to  interagency  groups — 
bodies  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  to  universities  and  busine.ss  Arms 

The  safety  problems  of  N.\SA  are  tied  to 
very  complex  space  flight  h  irdware,  ground 
Installations  and  test  systems.  They  can  only 
be  evaluated  effectively  through  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  hardware,  beginning  with 
Its  design  and  extending  thrnigh  Its  actual 
use  In  fUgbt  missions  This  means  that  we 
must  review  Initial  engineering  design  con- 
cepts for  safety  considerations,  and  carry 
safety  scrutiny  through  the  processes  of 
manufacture  and  testing  As  the  hardware 
progresses  through  its  planned  sequence  of 
test,  checliout.  and  preparation  for  flight, 
separate  safety  evaluations  must  be  main- 
tained to  Identify  and  resolve  hazardous 
conditions  and  to  provide  Information  feed- 
bade  Into  the  manufacturing  process.  To 
meet  these  requirements  N.\.s.\  has  evolved 
systems  safety  engineering  programs  to  In- 
tegrate these  efforts  .ind  incorporate  them 
Into  overall  program  planning.  Even  the 
more  traditional  aspects  of  Industrial  safety 
required  In  NASA  a  depth  of  p' "igram  knowl- 
edge which  a  panel  would  find  It  difficult 
to  acquire  and  m.ilntaln  N.^S.A  ha."!  devel- 
oped a  compre'oensive  Internal  safety  pro- 
gram upon  which  it  relies  in  assurine  safety. 
Given  the  nature  of  N.AS.^'s  operations,  there 
Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  such  an 
advisory  panel  would  add  to  the  safety  of 
our  activity. 

Within  its  existing  framework  for  safety 
control.    NASA    obtains    the    advice    and    as- 


sistance of  numerous  consultants  and  ex- 
perts It  maintains  extensive  relationships 
with  nationally  recognlz-ed  safety  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Armed  Services  Explosive 
Safety  Board,  the  Federal  Safety  Council, 
and  the  Federal  Fire  Council.  It  uses  experts 
as  consultants  on  specific  programs  to  bring 
expert  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  its  problems  For  example;  It  uses 
the  Director  of  Research.  Aerospace  Safety 
and  Management  School,  University  of 
Southern  Calif orrua  as  a  consultant  on  safe- 
ty matters  m  the  maTned  space  flight  pro- 
gram; the  University  of  Miami  In  conduct- 
ing a  study  for  it  of  the  eflects  of  short 
term  exposure  to  flourlne  gases  on  humans 
and  animals;  and.  NASA  has  personnel  who 
are  experts  in  safety  and  accident  Investi- 
gation who  are  relied  upon  by  other  agencies 
for  assistance  in  addition  to  their  employ- 
ment on  NASA's  own  evaluations. 

If  we  eliminate  the  unfortunate  January 
27.  1967.  Are  at  Cape  Kennedy  in  which  as- 
troni.uts  GrlsEon.  White  and  Chaflee  died. 
NASA  has  an  excellent  safety  record.  The 
sifr?ty  record  of  the  Mercury  and  Gemini 
programs  speak  fur  themselves.  Another 
measure  Is  NASA's  record  with  respect  to 
the  Presidents  Safety  Award.  This  Is  an  an- 
nual contest  among  Government  agencies 
competing  for  recognition  of  their  safety 
achievements  within  a  framework  of  estab- 
lished rules,  published  by  the  Federal  Safety 
Council's  Advisory  Board  and  ratified  by  the 
President.  NASA  won  first  place  awiird  for 
the  ye.irs  1960  and  1903.  honorable  mention 
for  1964  It  was  nonUnated  for  the  award 
in  1965  and  1966. 

The  method  for  determining  the  level  of 
safety  accomplishment  reflected  In  the 
awards  Is  through  the  application  of  a  for- 
mula which  results  In  a  "frequency  rate." 
The  formula  is  the  same  used  throughout 
Government  and  Industry  and  Is  the  one  rec- 
oinmerded  by  the  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  and  utilized  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  The  accident  frequen- 
cy rate  computed  for  NASA  for  1960  w.^s  2  05, 
1061  3  0.  1962.  2  34.  1963  2.46,  1964,  2  81.  19G5 
2.25  and  1966  1.78  The  frecjuency  rate  com- 
puted for  the  first  fiur  mouths  of  1967  Is  2.16. 
The  figures  for  NASA  compared  quite  favor- 
ably to  the  Federal  Government  In  general 
when  reUited  to  the  published  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  which  lists  all  Federal  estab- 
lishments frequency  rates  for  the  years  1964 
and   1965  at  7  7  and  7  3.  respectively. 

NASA  exerts  continuing  effort  to 
strengthen  Its  safety  program  In  terms  of 
organization,  personnel,  and  the  systematic 
review  of  safety  requirements  throughout 
the  program  For  example.  It  has  recently 
established.  In  the  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Flight,  a  Director  of  Safety  to  provide  a 
strong  focal  point  for  consideration  of,  and 
decision  on.  matters  related  to  systems  and 
flight  safety,  and  to  Identify  any  unsolved 
hazardous  or  unsafe  practices  and  cor.dl- 
tlons  Mr.  Jerome  Lederer  heads  that  office. 
He  Is  a  leading  authority  on  flight  safety; 
he  has  been  Vice  President  and  Technical 
Director  of  Flight  Safety  Foundation.  Inc  . 
New  York  and  Director  of  the  Cornell- 
Guggenheim  Aviation  Safety  Center.  In  ad- 
dition, NASA  Is  preparing  plans  for  a 
strengthened  agency-wide  safety  organiza- 
tion which  will  Integrate  all  safety  activities 
Including  project  safety  systems.  lndu.strla! 
safetv  and  environmental  safety  hazards.  A 
new  Director  of  Safety  will  be  selected  In  the 
near  future  replacing  an  cfflclal  recently  re- 
tired In  another  area  of  Interest,  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston,  Texas, 
is  strengthening  Its  Flight  Safety  Office  to 
assure  a  cotitlnulne  Independent  scrutiny  of 
safety  pr'iblems  with  emphasis  on  astronaut 
safety  In  ground  and  space  flight  activities. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  precedents 
for  the  establishment  of  advisory  safety 
panels.    For    example,    the    Atomic    Energy 


Comnilsslon  has  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  which  meets  about  once 
a  month  and  which  serves  an  Important 
tunc* Ion  in  the  atomic  energy  program.  Re- 
actors pose  a  radiation  hazard  to  the  gen- 
eral public  which  warrants  this  measure  of 
protection  of  the  public's  Interests.  NASA 
does  not  have  In  Us  program  similar  hazards 
for  the  general  public,  atid  consequently  we 
do  not  consider  this  factor  as  indicating  a 
need  for  an  Advisory  Panel  along  the  lines 
used    by   the   Atomic   Energy   Commission. 

Recently.  NASA  consolidated  its  responsi- 
bilities for  organization  and  maiiugement 
under  an  Associate  Administrator  for  Orga- 
nization and  Manacement  These  Include 
Safety  along  with  Industry  Affairs  and  in- 
ternal admliilEtratlon.  This  office  has  been 
Instructed  to  m.ake  a  full  review  of  all 
NA.SA's  projected  nctlvltles  from  the  stand- 
point of  sjfety  In  order  that  we  may  con- 
sider ftirther  with  the  Committee  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authi.rlty  we  now  have  If  the 
actions  we  have  reported  above  are  not  con- 
sidered adequiite. 

This  report  has  b?en  submitted  to  tl-.e  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  which  ha.s  advised  tliat, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress. 

If  v/e  Can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jai«es  E.  Wr.Ba, 

Ad'rtim.^tiatoT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Miller!  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Ls  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in  hordes  that  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. We  discussed  this  some  time  ago. 
but  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  that  amend- 
ing the  space  act  or  going  into  these 
matters  precipitously  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  dangers  that  we  have  encountered  in 
thi<;  field  as  well  as  in  other  fields. 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  bill, 
if  it  l.s  a  good  bill,  can  stand  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  which  it  has  not  had  as  of 
now. 

I  believe  In  view  of  this  that  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  NASA  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  at  this  time  and, 
tlierefore.  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
because  I  support  this  amendment. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  this  amend- 
ment is  an  outgrowth  or  a  result  of  the 
Apollo  accident  which  killed  three 
US.  astronauts. 

Its  purpose  is  to  make  such  accidents 
less  likely  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  ample 
hearings  on  the  amendment  before  us. 
We  had  exhaustive  hearings  before  the 
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Special  Committee  on  NASA  Oversight 
which  was  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  key — the  key  to  this  amendineni 
is  the  independent  nature  of  the  safety 
review  board.  Notiiing  that  NASA  pro- 
poses or  accepts  will  allow  any  type  of 
independence  in  the  safety  review  pro- 
cedure. They  want  to  control  it.  They 
have  controlled  it  in  the  past  and  it  has 
not  been  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  11  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  thought  enough  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
and  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
committee,  that  they  signed  the  addi- 
tional vic'As  which  appear  on  page  187 
of  the  report  on  this  bill. 

While  we  did  not  know  that  there 
would  be  an  individual  bill  put  in  on  this 
matter,  yet  we  feci  that  it  has  merit  and 
therefore  I  certainly  think  that  some  of 
us  a:e  going  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Rumsfeld!. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmen,  may  I  further  add  that  we 
do  need  safety  development  in  NASA.  In 
my  estimation,  the  procedures  for  safety 
have  not  been  adequate  for  some  time  in 
our  space  programs  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  recommend  an  independent  space 
safety  council  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Rumsfeld]  has  pre- 
sented. He  has  given  a  lot  of  time  to  this. 
I  think  it  is  a  fine  development. 

Likewise.  I  have  offered  a  proposal  for 
the  past  number  of  years  providing  for 
an  Inspector  General  for  safety.  That  In- 
spector General  would  become  part  of 
NASA  just  as  there  is  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission — and  even  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  AID  under  the 
State  Department. 

We  need  independent  safety  organiza- 
tions in  NASA,  first  for  the  overall  pol- 
icy of  safety  and,  second,  to  monitor  from 
day  to  day  the  contractors  as  well  as  the 
NASA  employees.  The  trouble  with  the 
Apollo  204  accident  was  that  these  three 
astronauts  had  no  one  to  whom  to  appeal. 
For  example,  day  after  day,  even  when 
the  voice  communications  were  going 
bad  that  day,  they  could  talk  only  with 
someone  who  had  the  program  respon- 
sibility in  NASA  and  who  wanted  to  get 
the  program  moving  along,  or  to  con- 
tractor personnel. 

We  must  remember  that  unfortunately 
just  before  the  NASA  204  fire  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  two  safety  men  walked  off  the 
Job  at  4 :3C.  The  accident  occurred  short- 
ly after,  at  6:30. 

Under  those  conditions,  where  there  is 
divided  responsibility,  and  the  program 
«'hen  it  is  under  the  Program  Director 
and  under  the  Space  Center,  there  can 
be  no  direct  appeal  by  which  the  pro- 
gram can  be   shut   down  until   safety 


measures  are  taken.  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  Inspector  General  under 
the  NASA  Director  reporting  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  as  well  as  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Space  Centers. 

I  would  say  this  to  you:  We  do  need 
more  safety  in  NASA,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rusisfeld]  is  adopted.  I 
personally  recommend  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  were,  some  say, 
20,000 — and  I  suspect  that  is  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated— ^but  several  thousand  mal- 
functions in  the  program.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  Administrator,  the  well- 
paid  Administrator  of  this  program  that 
he  does  not  take  care  of  the  safety  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  no  doubt — and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  itself  ad- 
mitted— that  there  were  not  enough 
safety  precautions  taken,  which  resulted 
in  the  Cape  Kermedy  fire  in  the  Apollo 
204. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  what  you  need  is 
a  new  Director. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  we  can  arrive  at  some 
time  limitation  on  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  asks  imanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes,  following  the  5  minutes  allotted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WAGGONNER].  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Rumsfeld]. 
In  supporting  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] has  made  the  allegation  that  the 
astronauts  who  are  so  heavily  Involved 
in  this  program  have  nobody  to  appeal 
to,  nobody  to  report  to,  nobody  to  go  to 
with  their  problems  and  complaints  in 
asking  for  a  safe  program. 

The  gentleman  is  completely  in  error, 
because  the  record  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  Aiwllo  204  accident  shows  quite 
clearly  very  positive  and  definite  state- 
ments from  the  astronauts  themselves 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  appeals 
procedures  available  to  them  in  pro- 
testing any  facet  of  the  space  program, 
whether  It  be  safety  or  anj^thlng  else. 
And  they  have  further  added,  and  the 


record  speaks  for  itself,  that  they  have 
never  been  denied  the  right  to  be  heard, 
and  that  every  problem  they  have  ever 
gone  to  this  appeals  group  with  has  been 
heard  in  a  manner  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  them.  So  we  want  that  record 
straight. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
call from  the  hearings  that,  in  addition 
to  what  he  has  already  stated,  every  time 
one  of  the -astronauts  pointed  to  a  ques- 
tionable area  as  it  regarded  safety,  there 
were  red  stop  flags  put  on  that  par- 
ticular process  until  such  time  as  the 
astronaut  was  personally  satisfied  that 
there  no  longer  was  a  safety  hazard  in- 
volved? Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Chairman  is 
absolutely  correct,  because  they  did 
testify  that  in  every  mstance  of  their 
having  brought  a  matter  of  safety  to  the 
attention  of  their  superiors,  this  matter 
was  corrected  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  KARTH.  And  in  the  gentleman's 
judgment,  is  it  not  true  that  the  astro- 
nauts, who  have  to  fly  the  Apollo  cap- 
sules, might  well  be  more  interested  in 
the  safety  of  it  than  any  safety  director? 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  of  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  not  hear 
the  testimony  on  this  same  point,  to  the 
effect  that  the  astronauts  had  a  15-man 
staff  assigned  to  them  to  follow  the 
hardware  through  manufacture  and 
right  down  to  the  time  when  they  en- 
tered it? 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemr.n  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall 
during  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee that  Deke  Slayton  testified  he  had 
made  more  than  30  observations  and 
recommendations  for  safety  features  on 
the  hardware.  At  that  time  he  said  "they 
had  all  been  taken  care  of  except  six." 
I  questioned  him  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  of  the  six  that  had 
not  been  taken  care  of  was  the  revised 
and  better  designed  and  better  engi- 
neered escape  hatch.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Slayton  stated  "yes,  that  was  one  of  the 
items."  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  recall  that.  We  were  both 
there  that  evening. 

It  is  my  belief  if  we  had  a  review  board 
and  an  inspector  general,  who  could  do 
no  damage  except  to  advise  on  things  to 
save  someone's  life,  it  would  be  well 
worth  our  effort  to  put  this  in.  I  believe  if 
we  have  someone  there,  who  is  unbiased 
and  who  believes  we  should  find  things 
and  take  care  of  things  that  need 
specific  attention,  the  effort  would  be 
well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
astronauts  also  approved  the  hatch  in 
use.  If  we  adopt  that  approach  to  this 
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problem  of  safety,  then  another  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  to  create  another 
review  board  to  clieck  the  Qualifications 
and  safety  capabilities  of  this  independ- 
ent review  board  that  is  now  proposed 
to  be  created.  Somewhere,  i^omebody 
must  take  somebody  s  word. 

In  my  hand  I  iuive  a  1(  iter  dated  June 
6,  1967.  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, which  is  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  cha'rman  of  the  committee. 
which  is  signed  by  the  Adminbtrator  of 
NASA,  Mr.  Webb.  He  sets  out  in  a  very 
positive  way  the  fact  that  technically 
imder  the  existing  law  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  advisory  panel  can  be 
accomplished.  NASA  alroady  has  this 
authority.  The  saf»"ty  record  of  NASA  Ls 
better  than  mo.st.  Their  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Teagui). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xa.s  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ^Mr. 
RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  amendment  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
salutary  one.  which  .speaks  to  the  very 
question  which  was  reviewed  at  length 
before  the  conimittce  dtirins  the  hear- 
ings on  the  causes  cf  the  ApcUo  fire. 
That  question  i>  the  failure  of  NASA  to 
identify  a.s  hazardous  the  test  in  a  100- 
percent  oxyeen  environment,  in  which 
this  tragedy  occurred 

NAS.\  did  not  identify  the  test  as 
hazardous,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  testimony,  precautitjus.  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  taken,  were  not 
taken.  It  was  incredible  to  learn  durin:^ 
the  hearings  that  N.^S.\  had  ignored  its 
own  literature  on  the  .subject  and  had 
Ignored  the  fact  that  N.-VSA  !.ad  experi- 
enced three  previous  fires  in  a  100-per- 
cent oxygen  environment,  similar  to  this 
fire,  which  had  taken  place  during 
various  testing  protirams  in  recent  years. 
One  flre  occurred  on  September  &.  1962: 
another  fire  occurred  on  November  17. 
1962;  and  again  a  fire  occurred  as  re- 
cently as  April  28.  1966 

NASA's  investigation  board  which  re- 
viewed the  fire  of  April  28.  1966.  reached 
the  following  conclusions  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  committee  on  February  7, 
1967: 

Some  of  the  ero-ind  test  ecuiipment  and 
materlaJs  used  In  the  test  set-up  were  not 
suitable  for  application  In  the  vacuum  and 
5  psla  100%  oxygen  environments.  No  ade- 
quate flre  detection  or  extln:jui3hlng  equip- 
ment was  Installed  In  the  test  fixture.  No 
written  emergency  shutdown  or  flre  pro- 
cedures were  provided  to  the  test  operators. 

Prom  the  standp<ilnt  of  ftre  control,  Im- 
provement In  the  selection  of  materials  u.sed 
In  the  Environmental  Control  System  and 
Apollo  Command  Module  could  be  made. 

There  la  a  potential  flre  hazard  from  arcing 
or  direct  short  circuits. 

As  shocking  a.s  it  may  appear  that  of- 
ficials of  NAS.\  failed  to  profit  from  thi.s 
experience  and  draw  up  more  satis- 
factory guidelines  for  future  safety  pro- 
cedures, the  error  is  compounded  when 
we  realize  that  sucii  conclusions  and  suc- 
gested   procedures   did   indeed   exist   In 


clear,  orderly  fashion  in  N.ASA's  own 
fi'.es — most  notably  in  a  NASA  publica- 
tion "Space  Cabin  Atmospheres.  Part  II, 
Kire  and  Blast  Hazards"    1964  ■ . 

The  three  fires  which  NASA  had  pre- 
viously encountered  were  in  oxygen  at- 
mospheres at  5  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute.  Tlie  Apollo  fire  of  January  27 
occurred  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere  at  16 
pounds  per  square  inch  absolute.  NASA's 
■pire  and  Blast  Hazards"  points  out  very 
clearly  on  page  27  that — 

It  is  evident  that  a  comparatively  slight 
addition  of  oxygen  to  the  atnifjsphere  would 
be  sufficient  to  reduce  considerably  the  pro- 
tection aJIorded  by  fabrics  of  low  flamma- 
blUty  la  air. 

On  page  101  the  publication  notes — 

\  lOC'c  oxygen  environment  does  present 
an  unusual  hazard  In  space  cabins. 

And  on  page  28  it  slates: 

Even  "flameproof"  material  .  .  .  burned 
completely  In  this  (1007(i  oxygen)  environ- 
ment. 

Among  numerous  other  suggested  pro- 
cedures, NASA's  "Fire  and  Blast  Haz- 
ards" lists  "examples  of  combustible  ma- 
terials that  should  be  minimized  or 
possibly  eliminated  for  .s.oace  cabins." 
These  include  nylon,  Teflon,  and  various 
IX)lyestcrs.  :'I1  ol  v.riicn  were  widely  used 
in  spacecraft  012. 

The  Apjllo  Review  Board  Report 
points  out  tiiat  NASA  did  not  supervise 
North  American  Aviation's  attention  to 
existincr -criteria  for  selection  and  place- 
ment of  materials  and  that,  indeed, 
North  American  did  not  follow  them. 

I  have  chosen  these  particular  brief 
examples  on'.y  because  they  are  of 
greater  immediate  interest  to  us.  The 
ii.st  of  hazardous  incidents  and  unat- 
tended safety  procedures,  however,  is 
extremely  lengthy  and  includes  every 
aspect  of  the  space  program. 

Mr.  Cha-rman.  it  is  incredible  that  this 
test  was  not  considered  hazardous. 

Whatever  rea.sons  may  be  given  for 
having  made  such  a  si^'rious  lapse  in 
judgment  about  the  Apollo  fire  en  Jan- 
!iai-y  27.  it  js  insupportable  that  respon- 
.^ibility  should  not  be  more  definitely 
.a.ssi%'ned  and  remedial  action  taken. 
Since  NASA  has  failed  to  adequately 
perform  this  function,  it  is  up  to  Con- 
press  to  Kis.st,  that  higher  .standards  bo 
met.  This  amendment  would  establish  a 
high-level  Aercvipace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel,  which  would  be  independent  and 
\\  ould  oversee  the  effectiveness  of  NASA'.s 
.safety  procedures.  I  tliink  we  would  be 
remi.ss  not  to  take  this  action  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  HuNTl. 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  for  the  past  3 
days  we  have  been  discussing  monetary 
stipulations,  and  prior  to  that  we  dis- 
cussed in  some  depth  before  the  com- 
mittee the  unfortunate  accident  which 
overtook  the  Apollo  piogram. 

I  rise  in  suptx)rt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Ri-msfeld]  today  for 
several  rea.sons. 

There  were  some  disparaging  things 
said,  so  far  as  the  space  program  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the 
space  program  should  go  forward. 


I  am  likewise  a  firm  t»t;liever  that  some 
portion  of  it  can  very  well  be  deferred 
for  some  time,  but  that  has  gone  by. 

IiLsofar  as  the  creation  of  an  inspector 
general,  or  a  Civilian  Review  Board,  I 
believe  by  doing  so  we  would  be  doing  a 
service  to  the  country,  to  NASA,  and  to 
everyone  concerned,  including  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  prime  contractors.  We 
should  have  a  group  of  this  nature. 

We  are  only  human  being.s.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  memory  becomes 
hazy  and  ofttimes  for  convenience  the 
mind  is  fleeting.  This  appears  to  be  the 
ca.se  today 

We  should  have  an  insi^ector  general 
to  help  us  in  the  future  to  dispel  the 
aura  of  suspicion.  Perhaps  they  could  find 
things. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  reflect  upon 
ourselves,  some  of  the  sloppy  work  and 
ix-culiar  habits  they  had  with  the  hard- 
ware prior  to  the  accident,  and  the  in- 
adequacies which  existed  at  that  time, 
which  should  have  been  corrected. 

We  have  heard  much  today  about  this 
program  being  extended  into  the  realm 
of  Mars.  I  believe  it  is  atwut  time  we 
t)ee:an  to  face  reality,  to  stop  worrying 
about  district  work  or  what  is  in  the 
district  or  what  we  will  get  from  our 
district,  and  to  think  of  the  program 
totally. 

It  was  brought  out  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  long  and  projected  p:ogram.  If  it 
is  lioing  to  be  projected,  then  let  us  now 
begin  to  police  the  entire  project,  for 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  be 
the  persons  to  fly  on  these  missions,  to 
fly  on  the  craft  for  Nerva  II,  for  which 
at  the  p:e.sent  time  they  have  no  rocket, 
and  for  which  they  have  admitted  they 
have  no  project. 

We  need  something  to  police  this  par- 
ticular program.  Today  is  the  day  we 
should  enact  it.  If  we  fail  today  and  have 
another  accident  next  year,  gentlemen, 
then  the  fault  will  be  upon  our  heads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
;Mr.  WydlerI  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFEIJ3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wou'd  like  to  make  a  comment  by  way 
of  background.  This  amendment  was 
carefully  developed.  It  has  been  revised 
twice  to  confonn  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommendations.  It  was 
offered  in  the  subcommittee  and  offered 
in  the  full  committee. 

The  point  is  this :  The  Apollo  hearings 
developed  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  defects  and  problems  with  re- 
spect not  merely  to  safety  habits  and 
procedures  on  the  pad  but  going  back  to 
such  things  as  quality  control  and  even 
design. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  earlier 
made  the  argument  that  the  astronauts 
say  they  have  always  been  given  an  ac- 
cess to  top  management  with  regard  to 
questions  concerning  safety.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct. 
That  is  what  the  testimony  shows.  But 
it  also  shows  that  the  astronauts  thero- 
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selves  have  said  that  "none  of  us  really 
placed  any  stock  in  or  gave  any  serious 
concern  to  the  possibility  of  a  fire  in  the 
spacecraft."  The  astronauts  are  able, 
dedicated,  courageous,  fine  men,  but  they 
are  not  all-knowing  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  an  independent  safety 
review  board  would  serve.  They  are  busy 
men.  They  are  pilots  and  astronauts  on  a 
strict  training  schedule.  What  this 
amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  create 
an  independent  safety  review  board,  one 
that  could  stand  back  and  look  at  the 
whole  problem  completely  apart  from 
considerations  of  cost,  of  schedule,  and 
time.  They  could  look  at  it  apart  from 
the  fears  of  employees  who  fear  rocking 
the  boat  when  they  disagree  with  a  deci- 
sion that  has  gone  too  far,  possibly. 

I  hope  at  this  late  hour  that  this  com- 
mittee will  give  careful  consideration  to 
our  views  in  this  report,  because  it  is  our 
chance  as  members  of  the  committee  to 
do  something  to  see  that  we  can  assure 
ourselves  and  our  constituents  that  our 
space  program  will  be  as  safe  as  we,  as' 
human  beings,  can  possibly  help  to  make 
it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  this  is  probably  the  last 
chance  this  year  you  will  have  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  safety  record 
of  NASA.  If  you  do  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  today,  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  situation  you  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Apollo  204  accident. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  "No"  vote  on  this  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were  ayes  101,  noes 
106. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  apply  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  following  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Ciiainnan.  reserving 
the  rieht  to  object,  would  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California    (Mr.    Miller!,    modify    his 


unanimous-consent  request  to  extend  it 
for  20  minutes  in  order  to  permit  those 
who  have  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk  to  have  5  minutes  during  which  to 
speak  to  their  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  accept  the  modification  of  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order,  or  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Are  they  reserving  5  minutes  for  vari- 
ous people?  If  they  are,  I  want  to  make 
a  point  of  order  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  CtiliJornia  as  modi- 
fied is  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  20  minutes, 
with  the  proviso  that  authors  of  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  may  have  5  minutes 
each  in  which  to  speak  on  their  amend- 
ments. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Chairman  how  many  amendments  there 
are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
the  Chair  knows  of  two  amendments  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  renew  my  request  that  it  be  fixed 
at  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  object. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Riegle]  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  this  authorization. 

Clearly  I  wish  to  see  my  country  pio- 
neer in  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Certainly  it  is  an  exciting  long-range 
national  goal.  But  I  am  worried  alrout 
our  priorities. 

The  issue  I  wish  to  raise  is  not  the 
desirability  of  exploring  outer  space,  but 
rather  whether  we  can  afford  some  $5 
billion  for  this  program  next  year. 

Our  Nation — and  the  world — is  today 
suffering  from  many  crisis  problems  that 
affect  us  all. 

We  have  the  war  in  'Vietnam — at  a 
probable  cost  next  year  of  $30  billion. 

We  are  forecasting  a  crushing  Federal 
deficit  of  $29  billion. 

The  farmers  in  our  country  are  in 
trouble. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  badly  in  need 
of  assistance. 

Sprawling  slums  pockmark  our  major 
cities. 

Our  national  high  school  dropout  rate 
approaches  40  percent. 

Crime  is  on  a  rampage  across  the  coun- 
try. 

We  also  face  urgent  problems  in  the 
fields  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
mental  health,  hospital  construction,  and 
in  countless  other  areas. 


Our  economy  is  sputtering — it  is  in 
trouble. 

Interest  rates  are  touching  a  40-year 
high. 

A  ^harp  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  forecast. 

Well,  what  does  this  all  mean?  It 
means  we  have  urgent  problems  in  every 
sector  of  our  society — problems  that  we 
do  not  have  the  money  to  solve — prob- 
lems that  worsen  before  our  eyes. 

And  so  we  look  at  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  These  problems  also  exist  there 
in  even  a  more  desperate  stste. 

These  are  earthly  problems — they  are 
not  light  years  or  galaxies  away — they 
are  down  the  street,  and  they  cry  out 
for  attention. 

In  this  bill  we  meet  head  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  man  on  the  street 
is  more  important  than  the  man  on  the 
moon. 

I  think  the  man  on  the  street  is  more 
important.  I  think  this  authorization — 
while  visionary  and  sound  in  concept — is 
far  more  than  we  caii  afford  at  this  time. 

It  cannot  deserve  our  first  priority 
when  the  use  of  these  dollars  in  outer 
space  means  that  we  must  turn  our  backs 
on  the  crisis  problems  facing  the  man  on 
the  street. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  sustain  ev- 
ery cost  cutting  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered today.  We  would  do  well  to  cut  this 
program  back  to  a  sound  and  proper  sec- 
ond-priority level  until  we  can  afford  to 
move  ahead  at  the  rate  suggested  in  this 
authorization. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  try  to  trim  this  program  to  that 
level. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Fulton]  whether  the  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  explained  at  any  time? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  get  time.  I  have  already 
spoken  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller]  about  a.sking  for  time  so  I 
can  explain  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Miller]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "$36,000,000" 
and  insert  "$32,885,000". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$39,200,000" 
and  Insert  "$32,797,000". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "$21,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$14,675,000". 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  "$44,000,000" 
and  insert  "$34,070,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "$49,000,000 
of  which  $12,000,000  is  to  be  used  only  for 
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the  laxge  solid  motor  project"  and  Insert 
••»32.441.000". 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "*66.800.000'" 
and  Insert  ■'$49.205.000" 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "»290.000.000'" 
and  Insert  ■■$266,300,000". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  •■S5.000.000'' 
and  Insert  ■'$3,300  OOO". 

On  page  5.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection . 

(h)  In  order  to  assist  the  Confess  In  de- 
termining whether  and  to  wh.it  extent  ad- 
ditional amounts  should  be  ar.thorl?ed  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  proerams  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (10).  (11).  (12).  14),  (16). 
(17),  (18).  and  (20)  of  siibspctlon  lia).  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  Hou>e 
of  Representatives  and  the  Commlitee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  tUne — 

(1)  a  statement  of  specific  ml.=slon  objec- 
tives and  estimated  launch  schedules  for 
space  missions  after  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, together  with  an  assessment  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  to  be  derived  from  these 
objectives; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  achieving 
each  of  these  objectives; 

(3)  a  Justification  of  fiscal  year  1968  hard- 
ware and  mission -oriented  profrram  budi?et 
requests  in  the  light  of  the  ftated  post- 
Aix>llo  objectives,  to  Include  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  each  program  and  the  reasons 
for  Its  selection  o.er  other  alternatives;  and 

(4)  an  estimate,  for  non-space  hardw  ire 
programs  with  claimed  or  inferred  benefits  to 
the  Nation,  of  the  full  program  costs  and 
eventual  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  bill  was  (drafted,  we  are  caught 
In  a  parliamentary  situation  v.hich  pre- 
cludes further  amendment  to  pace  1,  line 
5,  the  total  overall  amount  authorized 
In  the  bill.  That  fleure  is  set  at 
$4,927,182,000. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  circum- 
vent that  parliamentary  obstacle  and 
achieve  a  salutary  effect  by  adoptin.;  my 
amendment  because  it  reduces  a  number 
of  line  items,  involving  eight  programs 
and  totaling  a  reduction  of  S85.327.000. 
These  programs  are  submitted  to  the 
Congress  imder  NASA's  Office  of  Ad- 
vance Research  and  Technoloc^. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  great  misun- 
derstanding seems  to  prevail.  The  com- 
mittee and  NASA  hold  a  philosophy  to- 
ward this  ofBce  which  is  suited  to  pro- 
grams of  pure  research,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  NASA  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pure  research.  NASA  uses  this 
pure  research  arcjument  to  demand  every 
cent  In  its  budget  requests,  yet  NASA 
freely  reprograms  out  of  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  funds  to  support 
other  programs.  It  impresses  and  over- 
whelms Congress  with  technical  detail 
to  obtain  approval  for  many  programs 
which  have  not  been  clearly  defined  and 
which  are  quite  vague. 

NASA  argues  that  the  OSice  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  con- 
ducts free-wheeling,  inspirational  scien- 
tific investigatons  which,  it  says,  lead 
to  great  discoveries  and  the  extension  of 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  As  a  result. 
Congress  does  not  hold  NASA  too  closely 
accountable  for  its  choices  anrl  invest- 
ments In  various  technoloery  studies  and 
the  development  of  assorted  pieces  of 
hardware.  Program  and  niLssion  decisions 
can  come  afterwards — not  first — as  a 
guiding  factor  in  making  decisions. 


Under  this  approach,  if  later  on  cer- 
tain developments  prove  too  costly  or 
usele.'.s,  it  is  always  e.xplalntd  as  bein^ 
part  and  parcel  of  experimentation  and 
free,  unfettered  scientific  in(^uiry. 

In  reality  this  is  not  the  aii^e  NASA's 
reluctance  to  present  a  clear,  coat-beneiit 
program  structure  for  advanced  research 
and  technol  fe-y  reflects  its  yt-neral  un- 
willingness to  perform  this  task  in  any 
area,  and  only  proves  that  N.\SA  does 
nut  want  to  be  held  account.ible  for  de- 
tailed review  of  the  use  of  the  funds. 

As  I  explained  in  my  "Additional 
Views": 

The  claim  is  alwaj-s  made  that  fruitful  re- 
scirch  Is  such  an  unpredictable  and  fr.'tglle 
bloom  that  any  attempt  to  Introduce  directed 
or  planned  growth  v. ill  cause  it  to  wither  .  .  . 
those  supportliig  research  must  net  inter- 
fere with  the  sacrosanct  process,  must  not 
reduce  flexibility.'  and  mu.st  not  question  the 
objectives  of  technically  fascinating  proj- 
ects .  .  . 

Even  if  research  were  as  unpredictable  as 
claimed.  NASA  Is  not  primarily  In  the  busi- 
ness of  pure  research.  NASA  is  :n  the  business 
of  man'iglng  the  engineering,  production, 
and  exploitation  of  space  hardware  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  Nation's  goals  In  space — 
presumably  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion .  .  .  (NASA)  does  not  have  unlimited 
funds  at  Its  disposal  .  .  .  (NASA)  cannot  af- 
ord  to  develop  and  Improve  all  possible  ap- 
proaches to  space  problems.  This  mean:-*  that 
choices  and  decisions  are  being  made,  al- 
t.aough  NASA  management  refuses  to  malie 
explicit  the  criteria  by  v.hlch  they  are  made. 

Since  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
programs  thai  NASA  may  pursue  at  any 
given  time,  I  believe  that  program  deci- 
sions should  be  directed  toward  the  most 
efficient  execution  of  our  national  space 
goals.  To  this  end,  research  program 
choices  should  be  adequately  presented 
to  Congress  for  review  of  mission-related 
benefitj  and  costs. 

It  is  with  thi.«  in  rnind  that  I  have 
presented  this  nmendment  and  have  pro- 
posed authorization  reductions  w hich  are 
based  upon  'Ahat  I  believe  are  sound 
guidelines  for  research  and  development 
allocations  as  follows — 

Fir:^t.  there  is  no  inherent  reason  to 
increase  funding  yearly.  Unless  specific 
and  attractive  programs  have  been  de- 
fined in  the  budget  submissions,  I  have 
adopted  in  tiie.se  amendments  the  fiscal 
year  1967  level  of  effort. 

Second,  tiigiil  hardware  developments 
which  arc  not  related  to  specified  mis- 
sion objectives  are  not  justified. 

Third,  programs  for  which  adequate 
commercial  and  or  military  market  in- 
centives exist  are  not  suitable  for  NASA 
support. 

Fourth,  programs  with  claimed  long- 
temi  economic  benefits  which  have  not 
been  demonstrated  by  cost-and-beneflt 
projections  are  not  justified. 

Fifth,  research  and  development  proj- 
ects that  have  successfully  accomplished 
their  objectives  and  made  contribution 
to  the  store  of  technical  knowledge 
should  be  ended,  not  refined  ad  infini- 
tum. 

On  these  bases  I  have  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  reductions  below  the  committee 
recommendations.  I  have  also  proposed 
that,  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
•possible  necessity  of  further  funding  for 
any  of  these  programs,  the  Administra- 


tor of  NASA  should  preser.t  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
the  Conmiittee  on  Sjiace  and  Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences  the  following  information 
for  consideration — 

Urst,  a  statement  of  specific  mission 
objectives  and  estimated  launch  sched- 
ules for  space  missions  after  the  manned 
lunar  landing,  to^'cther  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  to  be 
derived  from  these  objectives; 

Second,  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
achieving  each  of  these  objectives; 

Tliird.  a  justification  of  fiscal  year 
1968  hardware  and  mission-oriented 
program  budget  requests  in  the  light  of 
the  stated  post-Apollo  objectives,  to  in- 
clude the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  pro- 
gram and  the  reasons  for  Its  selection 
over  other  alternatives;  and 

Fourth,  an  estimate,  for  nonspace 
hardware  programs  with  claimed  or  in- 
ferred benefits  to  the  Nation,  of  the  full 
program  costs  and  eventual  benefits  to 
be  derived. 

This  information  should  enable  Con- 
gress to  have  a  clearer  view  and  exercise 
a  more  fruitful  judgment  and  control  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  the  space 
program. 

Furthermore,  should  any  real  problem 
arise  in  any  of  these  programs  for  lack 
of  sufficient  funds — Congress  would  have 
a  reasonable  basis  upon  which  to  evalu- 
ate a  request  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  propose  a  reduction  of  $85,327  mil- 
lion for  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology programs — from  $551  million  to 
$465,673  million.  This  excludes  reference 
to  Nerva  which  I  have  dealt  with  in  a 
previous  amendment. 

The  purpose,  then.  In  limiting  the  au- 
thorization is  to  defer,  without  prejudice, 
expenditures  which  have  not  been  clearly 
identified  or  justified  in  terms  of  specific 
national  space  and  aeronautics  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  would  like  to  set  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Fulton  I.  This  amendment  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nt^w  York  would  cut  into  many 
areas,  including  chemical  propulsion.  I 
know  the  tzentleman  is  very  interested  in 
the  hi^h-energy  fuels,  such  as  boron  and 
fluorine,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
join  mo  in  oppo.sing  Vao  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
made  my  losition  clear.  I  do  not  want 
any  cut  in  research  and  development 
funds  that  will  hold  back  any  procrams. 
We  must  have  efficiency  in  these  pro- 
gram':, of  course.  In  fact.  I  have  sup- 
ported efforts  to  add  money  for  bath 
liquid  and  solid-fuel  propulsion. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  This  amendment 
cuts  into  vital  research  programs  which 
our  committee  strongly  supported,  in  the 
area  of  advanced  research  and  technol- 
ogy. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  slash  some  $85 
million  from  advanced  research  that  has 
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already  been  cut  down  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  which  we  on  the  sub- 
committee cut  down  after  a  very  detailed 
investigation  and  pruning.  Year  after 
year  we  have  been  attempting  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  advanced  research 
and  technology,  and  in  recent  years  this 
has  l>een  the  area  which  has  suffered  the 
deepest  cuts.  This  year  we  were  gratified 
that  NASA  had  requested  more  funds  in 
such  vital  areas  as  aeronautics. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  pub- 
lished a  landmark  report  entitled  "The 
Space  Program  in  the  Post-Apollo  Pe- 
riod." This  report  recommended  "that 
the  NASA  efforts  in  advanced  research 
and  technology  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  with  particular  attention  to  provid- 
ing the  demanding  technologies  needed 
to  meet  requirements  for  long-duration 
space  travel  •   •   ••• 

This  entire  program  represents  Amer- 
ica's faith  in  the  future. 

President  Kennedy  used  to  love  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  great  French  Marshal 
Lyautey  who  once  said  to  his  gardener: 
"Plant  a  tree  tomorrow." 

The  gardener  asked:  "Why  plant  it? 
It  won't  fiower  for  100  years." 

"In  that  case,"  the  Marshal  replied, 
"plant  it  this  afternoon." 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  an  effective  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  our  committee  work. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  say 
I  will  support  the  gentleman's  opE>ositlon 
to  this  amendment.  I  believe,  in  the  sub- 
committee which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  so  ably  handles,  this  mat- 
ter was  threshed  out  very  carefully,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  this  was  one 
area  where  we  needed  more  money  and 
not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  also. 

When  we  get  into  these  strictly  tech- 
nical areas  under  a  tight  limitation  of 
time,  we  are  not  in  an  area  where  we 
can  legislate  wisely.  In  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  where  we  have 
these  scientific  matters  come  up,  we 
make  every  effort  within  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus  that  we  can 
all  support  on  the  floor,  simply  because 
the  matter  Is  so  diflBcult  and  so  technical 
that  it  is  really  impossible  to  legislate 
on  the  floor,  particularly  when  we  have 
an  amendment  that  includes  almost  one 
dozen  different  Items,  plus  some  kind  of 
addenda  which  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand when  they  were  read. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  He  knows 
from  experience  what  effect  such  an 
amendment  will  have. 


Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony. I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
if  at  this  late  hour  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  step  aside  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  pending 
that,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  there 
are  10  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  does  not  desire  recognition 
at  tills  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  going 
to  talk  on  the  same  subject  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  take 
this  time  to  do  it,  when  the  time  is  run- 
ning out  as  it  is,  in  order  to  talk  about 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  steal  the  ■wind  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  explain  the 
motion,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House,  and  particularly  to  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  this  point:  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  directed  to  advanced  mis- 
sions, involving  $6,200,000.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, this  has  not  been  discyssed  in  this 
House  today  at  all.  It  also  directs  itself 
to  the  Voyager  problem  and  cuts  money 
out  of  that.  It  leaves  in  $50  million, 
which  is  presently  funded  at  $71,500,000. 
This  is  the  mission  we  planned  to  fly  in 
1973 — and  in  1975,  if  not  then.  I  point 
out  we  can  only  fly  these  missions  in 
certain  years  and  only  on  certain  days  in 
those  years. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  this  out 
completely,  and.  as  I  said,  the  situation 
in  the  other  body  is  such  that  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  is  completely 
opposed  to  it.  If  we  cut  it  out  here,  with- 
out any  debate  at  all,  we  will  not  give  our 
conferees,  when  we  go  into  conference, 
any  degree  of  maneuverability  on  this 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  of  the  space  effort  in 
the  United  States.  Also  It  will  take  a 
large  amount  of  money  out  of  the  launch 
vehicle  procurement.  This  has  not  been 
discussed  here  in  the  debate.  No  amend- 
ment was  offered  at  any  time  in  the  last 
3  days  while  we  have  been  discussing 


this  in  this  committee.  Yet  that  is  going 
to  be  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Finally,  there  is  involved  a  $10  million 
cut,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sustaining 
university  program.  That  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  discussed  earlier 
today. 

Except  for  that,  and  except  for  the 
nuclear  rocket  portion,  which  we  re- 
jected earlier,  no  discussion  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Those  are  the  only  two  portions  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  were  offered 
as  amendments  on  the  floor  and  were 
thoroughly  discussed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  very 
poor  way  to  legislate,  to  include  such 
items  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  faith  in 
the  space  program  will  be  extremely 
cautious  about  voting  for  the  motion  to 
recommit.  If  the  Members  feel  strongly 
about  the  bill  and  if  it  is  politically  im- 
portant to  vote  against  it  on  the  final 
go-round,  that  is  one  thing,  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  give  the  committee,  which 
stands  here  almost  100  percent  against 
this  motion,  some  maneuverability  when 
we  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  in  a 
day  or  two  on  this  important  matter  in- 
volving the  space  program  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  sound 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
also  oppose  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
believe  the  cuts  are  much  too  large.  It 
would  to  a  great  extent  seriously  harm 
our  space  program. 

We'must  remember  that  NASA  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  already  have  made 
substantial  cuts  in  this  program.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
made  some  cuts.  In  addition,  we  have 
made  some  cuts  here  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Three  subcommittees  have  discussed 
and  studied  this  bill.  They  have  made 
their  decisions. 

We  should  also  remember  that  we  need 
leadtime  tp  obtain  the  types  of  vehicles 
to  be  used  in  the  1970's.  We  need  to  make 
our  purchases  and  to  make  our  agree- 
ments on  those  now. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  we  accept 
the  motion  to  recommit,  In  effect  we  will 
be  embarking  on  the  very  thing  we  said 
we  should  not  do,  which  is  to  have  a 
start-stop  type  of  operation,  which  will 
add  to  the  cost  and  add  to  the  problems, 
rather  than  lessen  them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  House  for  Its  tol- 
erance for  the  past  3  days.  We  may 
not  all  agree,  but  we  have  had  a  great 
fight,  and  we  have  had  a  great  session. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  committee 
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the    large   solid    motor   project."    and   Insert 
•■»32,441,0OO". 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strllce  out  "jee.BOO.OOO 
and  Insert  ••»49.205,000". 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  ■■«290,000.000' 
and  Insert  ••$266.30O.0O<.)'. 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  ■•$5,000,000' 
and  Insert  ••$3,300,000  ' 

On  page  5.  after  line  22.  liisert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection ; 

(h)  In  order  to  assl.st  the  Congress  In  de- 
termining whether  and  to  what  extent  ad- 
ditional amounts  should  be  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  programs  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  1 10).  (11).  (12\.  14 1.  (16). 
(17).  (18).  and  CJOi  of  subsection  lia).  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  Houte 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earlif^t  practicable  time — 

(1)  a  statement  of  specific  ml.'slon  objec- 
tives and  estlm.ited  launch  schedules  for 
space  missions  after  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, together  with  an  assessment  of  the  bene- 
fits" to  the  Nation  to  be  derived  from  these 
objectives: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  achieving 
each  of  these  objectives; 

(3)  a  J\i8tlflcatlon  of  fiscal  year  1?>6R  hard- 
ware and  mlsslon-orlented  proKram  budget 
request*  In  the  li^ht  of  the  Ftated  post- 
Apollo  objectives,  to  include  the  costs  and 
beneflta  of  each  program  and  the  reasons 
for  Its  selection  oi er  other  alternatives;  and 

(4)  an  estimate,  for  non-space  hardware 
programs  with  claimed  or  inferred  beneflta  to 
the  Nation,  of  the  full  program  ccsts  and 
eventual  benefits   to  be  derived. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  because  of  the  way  In 
which  the  bill  was  drafted,  we  are  causht 
In  a  parllamentar>'  situation  v.hich  pre- 
cludes further  amendment  to  pase  1,  line 
5,  the  total  overall  amount  authorized 
In  the  bill.  That  fiKure  is  .set  at 
$4)^27.182.000. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  circum- 
vent that  parllamentar>'  obstacle  and 
achieve  a  salutary  efTect  by  adoptinj;  my 
sunendment  because  it  reduces  a  number 
of  line  Items,  involving  eisht  procrams 
and  totaling  a  reduction  of  $85,327,000. 
These  programs  are  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  NASA's  Office  of  Ad- 
vance Research  and  Technolo:;,^ 

This  Is  an  area  in  which  great  misun- 
derstanding seems  to  prevail.  The  com- 
mittee and  NASA  hold  a  philosophy  to- 
ward this  office  which  is  suited  to  r>ro- 
grams  of  pure  research,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  NASA  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pure  research.  NASA  uses  this 
pure  research  argument  to  demand  every 
cent  in  Its  budget  requests,  yet  NASA 
freely  rcprograms  out  of  advanced  re- 
search and  technoloey  funds  to  support 
other  programs.  It  impresses  and  over- 
whelms Congress  with  technical  detail 
to  obtain  approval  for  many  programs 
which  have  not  been  clearly  defined  and 
which  are  quite  vague. 

NASA  argues  that  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  con- 
ducts free-wheeling,  inspirational  scit-n- 
tific  investigatons  which.  It  says,  lead 
to  great  discoveries  and  the  extension  of 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  As  a  result. 
Congress  does  not  hold  NASA  too  closely 
accountable  for  its  choices  and  invest- 
ments In  various  technology  studies  and 
the  development  of  assorted  pieces  of 
hardware.  Program  and  mission  decisions 
can  come  afterwards — not  first — as  a 
guiding  factor  in  making  decisions. 


Under  this  approach,  if  latf-r  on  ctr- 
tain  developments  prove  too  costly  or 
useless,  it  is  always  e-xplalntd  as  bcin^ 
part  and  parcel  of  expenmcntatun  and 
free,  unfettered  scientific  inquiry. 

In  reality  this  is  not  the  ca.se  NASA's 
reluctance  to  present  a  clear,  cost-benefit 
program  strucfoi-e  for  advanced  rtstarch 
and  technology  reflects  its  tteneral  un- 
willingness to  perform  this  task  m  any 
area,  and  only  proves  that  NASA  does 
not  -Aanl  to  be  held  accountable  tor  de- 
tailed review  of  the  use  of  the  funds. 

As  I  explained  in  my  "Additional 
View.s": 

The  claim  is  always  made  that  fruitful  re- 
search Is  such  an  unpredictable  and  fragile 
bloom  that  any  attempt  to  Introduce  directed 
or  planned  growth  villi  cause  It  to  wither  .  .  . 
those  supporting  research  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sacrosanct  process,  must  not 
reduce  'flexiblUty,  and  must  not  question  the 
objectives  of  technically  fa.;clnating  proj- 
ects .    . 

Even  If  research  were  as  unpredictable  as 
claimed.  NASA  Is  not  primarily  In  the  busi- 
ness of  pure  research.  NASA  Is  m  the  business 
of  managing  the  engineering,  production, 
and  exploitation  of  space  hardware  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  Nation's  goals  In  space — 
presumably  at  the  lea^t  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion .  .  .  (NASA  I  does  not  have  unlimited 
funds  at  Its  disposal  .  .  .  (NASA)  cannot  af- 
ord  to  develop  and  Improve  all  possible  ap- 
proaches to  space  problems.  This  means  that 
choices  and  decisions  are  being  made,  al- 
though NASA  manag-^ment  refuses  to  make 
explicit  the  <rlterla  by  which  they  are  made. 

Since  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
programs  thai  NASA  may  pursue  at  any 
given  time.  I  believe  that  program  deci- 
sions should  be  directed  toward  the  most 
efficient  execution  of  our  national  space 
goals.  To  this  end,  research  program 
choices  should  be  adequately  presented 
to  Conqress  for  leview  of  mi-ssion-related 
benefit.,  and  costs. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have 
pre.sented  this  rmendment  and  have  pro- 
posed authorization  reductions  w  hich  are 
based  upon  -Ahat  I  believe  are  sound 
guidelines  for  research  and  development 
allocations  as  follows — 

First,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  to 
increase  funding  yearly.  Unless  specific 
and  attractive  programs  have  been  de- 
fined in  the  budget  submissions,  I  have 
adopted  in  these  amendments  the  fiscal 
year  1967  level  of  effort. 

Second,  flight  hardware  developments 
which  arc  not  related  to  specified  mis- 
sion objectives  are  not  justified. 

Third,  program.s  for  which  adequate 
commercial  and  or  militarj-  market  in- 
centives exist  are  not  suitable  for  NASA 
support. 

Fourth,  programs  with  claimed  long- 
term  economic  benefits  which  have  not 
been  demonstrated  by  cost-and-benefit 
projections  are  not  justified. 

Fifth,  research  and  development  proj- 
ects that  have  successfully  accomplished 
their  objectives  and  made  contribution 
to  the  store  of  technical  knowledge 
should  be  ended,  not  refined  ad  infini- 
tum. 

On  these  bases  I  have  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  reductions  below  the  committee 
recommendations.  I  have  also  proposed 
that,  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
possib'.e  necessity  of  further  funding  for 
any  of  these  programs,  the  Administra- 


tor of  NASA  should  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Asironautics  and 
the  Committee  on  Space  and  Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences  the  following  information 
for  consideration — 

First,  a  statement  of  specific  mission 
objectives  and  estimated  launch  sched- 
ules for  space  missions  after  the  manned 
lunar  landing,  together  with  an  as.sess- 
ment  of  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  to  be 
derived  from  these  objectives: 

Second,  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
achieving  each  of  these  objectives; 

Third,  a  justification  of  fiscal  year 
1968  hardware  and  mission-oriented 
program  budget  requests  in  the  light  of 
the  stated  post-Apollo  objectives,  to  in- 
clude the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  pro- 
gram and  the  reasons  for  its  selection 
over  other  alternatives;  and 

Fourtli.  an  estimate,  for  nonspace 
hardware  programs  with  claimed  or  in- 
ferred benefits  to  the  Nation,  of  the  full 
program  costs  and  eventual  benefits  to 
be  derived. 

This  information  should  enable  Con- 
gress to  have  a  clearer  view  and  exercise 
a  more  fruitful  Judgment  and  control  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  the  space 
program. 

Furthermore,  should  any  real  problem 
arise  in  any  of  these  programs  for  lack 
of  sufficient  funds — Congress  would  have 
a  reasonable  basis  upon  which  to  evalu- 
ate a  request  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  propose  a  reduction  of  $85,327  mil- 
lion for  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology programs — from  $551  million  to 
$465,673  million.  This  excludes  reference 
ti>  Nerva  which  I  have  dealt  with  in  a 
previous  amendment. 

The  purpose,  then,  in  limiting  the  au- 
thorization is  to  defer,  without  prejudice, 
expenditures  which  have  not  been  clearly 
identified  or  justified  in  terms  of  specific 
national  space  and  aeronautics  objec- 
tive.*?. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  would  like  to  ijet  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Penn.^vlvania 
I  Ml-.  Fulton  1.  This  amendment  -a  hich 
has  been  submitted  by  the  pentleman 
from  Now  York  would  cut  into  many 
areas,  including  chemical  propulsion.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  very  interested  in 
the  hit^h-energy  fuels,  such  as  boron  and 
fluorine,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
join  me  in  oppo-^ing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  y'eld? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
made  my  position  clear.  I  do  not  want 
any  cut  In  research  and  development 
funds  that  will  hold  back  any  programs. 
We  must  have  efficiency  ir.  these  pro- 
gram;?, of  course.  In  fact,  I  have  sup- 
ported efforts  to  add  money  for  both 
liquid  and  .solid-fuel  propulsion. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  This  amendment 
cuts  into  vital  research  programs  which 
our  committee  strongly  supported,  in  the 
area  of  advanced  research  and  technol- 
ogy. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  slash  some  $85 
million  from  advanced  research  that  has 
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already  been  cut  down  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  which  we  on  the  sub- 
committee cut  down  after  a  very  detailed 
investigation  and  pruning.  Year  after 
year  we  have  been  attempting  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  advanced  research 
and  technology,  and  in  recent  years  this 
has  been  the  area  which  has  suffered  the 
deepest  cuts.  This  year  we  were  gratified 
that  NASA  had  requested  more  funds  in 
such  vital  areas  as  aeronautics. 

In  Febmary  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dents  Science  Advisory  Committee  pub- 
lished a  landmark  report  entitled  "The 
Space  Program  in  the  Post-Apollo  Pe- 
riod." This  report  recommended  "that 
the  NASA  efforts  in  advanced  research 
and  teclinology  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  with  particular  attention  to  provid- 
ing the  demanding  technologies  needed 
to  meet  requirements  for  long-duration 
space  travel  *   *   •" 

This  entire  program  represents  Amer- 
ica's faith  in  the  future. 

President  Kennedy  used  to  love  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  great  French  Marshal 
Lyautey  who  once  said  to  his  gardener: 
"Plant  a  tree  tomorrow." 

The  gardener  asked:  "Why  plant  it? 
It  won't  flower  for  100  years." 

"In  that  case,"  the  Marshal  replied, 
"plant  it  this  afternoon." 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  an  effective  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  our  committee  work. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  say 
I  will  support  the  gentleman's  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  believe,  in  the  sub- 
committee which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virsiinia  so  ably  handles,  this  mat- 
ter was  threshed  out  very  carefully,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  this  was  one 
area  where  we  needed  more  money  and 
not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  .gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  also. 

When  we  get  into  these  strictly  tech- 
nical areas  under  a  tight  limitation  of 
time,  we  are  not  in  an  area  where  we 
can  legislate  wisely.  In  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  where  we  have 
these  scientific  matters  come  up,  we 
make  every  effort  within  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus  that  we  can 
all  support  on  the  floor,  simply  because 
the  matter  is  so  difficult  and  so  technical 
that  it  is  really  impossible  to  legislate 
on  the  floor,  particularly  when  we  have 
an  amendment  that  includes  almost  one 
dozen  different  items,  plus  some  kind  of 
addenda  which  I  did  not  quite  imder- 
stand  when  thev  were  read. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  R». 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  He  knows 
from  experience  what  efifect  such  an 
amendment  will  have. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in 
opposition  to  tliis  amendment.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony. I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
if  at  this  late  hour  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  step  aside  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  pending 
that,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  there 
are  10  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  does  not  desire  recognition 
at  this  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GurneyI. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  going 
to  talk  on  the  same  subject  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  take 
this  time  to  do  it,  when  the  time  is  run- 
ning out  as  it  is,  in  order  to  talk  about 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  steal  the  wind  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  explain  the 
motion,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House,  and  particularly  to  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  tliis  point:  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  directed  to  advanced  mis- 
sions, involving  $6,200,000.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, this  has  not  been  discussed  in  this 
House  today  at  all.  It  also  directs  itself 
to  the  Voyager  problem  and  cuts  money 
out  of  that.  It  leaves  in  $50  million, 
which  is  presently  funded  at  $71,500,000. 
This  is  the  mission  we  planned  to  fly  in 
1973 — and  in  1975,  if  not  then.  I  point 
out  we  can  only  fly  these  missions  in 
certain  years  and  only  on  certain  days  in 
those  years. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  this  out 
completely,  and,  as  I  said,  the  situation 
in  the  other  body  is  such  that  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  is  completely 
opposed  to  it.  If  we  cut  ii  out  here,  with- 
out any  debate  at  aU,  we  will  not  give  our 
conferees,  when  we  go  into  conference, 
any  degree  of  maneuverability  on  this 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  of  the  space  effort  in 
the  United  States.  Also  it  will  take  a 
large  amount  of  money  out  of  the  launch 
vehicle  procurement.  This  has  not  been 
discussed  here  in  the  debate.  No  amend- 
ment was  offered  at  any  time  in  the  last 
3  days  while  we  have  been  discussing 


this  in  this  committee.  Yet  that  is  going 
to  be  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Finally,  there  is  involved  a  $10  million 
cut,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sustaining 
university  program.  That  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  discussed  earlier 
today. 

Except  for  that,  and  except  for  the 
nuclear  rocket  portion,  which  we  re- 
jected earlier,  no  discussion  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Those  are  the  only  two  portions  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  were  offered 
as  amendments  on  the  floor  and  were 
thoroughly  discussed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  very 
poor  way  to  legislate,  to  include  such 
items  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  faith  In 
the  space  program  will  be  extremely 
cautious  about  voting  for  the  motion  to 
recommit.  If  the  Members  feel  strongly 
about  the  bill  and  if  it  is  politically  im- 
portant to  vote  against  it  on  the  final 
go-round,  that  is  one  thing,  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  give  the  committee,  which 
stands  here  almost  100  percent  against 
this  motion,  some  maneuverability  when 
we  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  in  a 
day  or  two  en  this  important  matter  in- 
volving the  space  program  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  sound 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
also  oppose  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
believe  the  cuts  are  much  too  large.  It 
would  to  a  great  extent  seriously  harm 
our  space  program. 

We  must  remember  that  NASA  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  already  have  made 
substantial  cuts  In  this  program.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
made  some  cuts.  In  addition,  we  have 
made  some  cuts  here  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Three  subcommittees  have  discussed 
and  studied  this  bill.  They  have  made 
their  decisions. 

We  should  also  remember  that  we  need 
leadtime  to  obtain  the  types  of  vehicles 
to  be  used  in  the  1970's.  We  need  to  make 
our  purchases  and  to  make  our  agree- 
ments on  those  now. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  accept 
the  motion  to  recommit.  In  effect  we  will 
be  embarking  on  the  very  thing  we  said 
we  should  not  do,  which  is  to  have  a 
start-stop  type  of  operation,  which  will 
add  to  the  cost  and  add  to  the  problems, 
rather  than  lessen  them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  House  for  Its  tol- 
erance for  the  past  3  days.  We  may 
not  all  agree,  but  we  have  had  a  great 
fight,  and  we  have  had  a  great  session. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  committee 
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for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  to  thank 
the  members.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

I  express  my  appreciation  t  i  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr  BellI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr.  Girney] 
for  the  work  they  have  done. 

Naturally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  because  it  is  too  all  em- 
bracing. It  IS  something  which  no  one 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  at  this  hour 
of  night,  could  hope  to  comprehend  In 
the  short  time  it  has  been  before  us. 

I  ask  for  a  "nay"  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  a  "yea"  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH  I  ask  the  distint;uished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether,  if 
the  motion  to  reconumc  should  pass,  it 
would  not  eliminate  almost  completely, 
for  the  next  7  ytar.s.  the  interplane- 
tary program  of  this  Nation,  which  finds 
us  in  a  position  today  some  400  percent 
less  eflectlve  than  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  It  will  take  away  some  of  the 
most  constructive  work  that  has  been 
done  in  space,  and  it  would  retard  us 
and  adversely  affect  the  program. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
an  exceedingly  important  matter. 

On  May  16,  1967,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  adopted  an  amendment — 
an  important  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion— which  is  now  a  part  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  we  are  considering 
today.  The  amendment  places  for  the 
first  time  an  affirmative  responsibility 
upon  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  keep  the  Conpress  fully  and  currently 
informed  on  NASA  activities.  The 
amendment  reads  as  f ollow  s : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  'he  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Art  of  19.58. 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  keep  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represeiita'lves 
fully  and  currently  informed  w-lth  respect 
to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space   .Administration 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  considered  this  amendment 
to  be  one  which  would  help  meet  the 
need  for  Coneress  to  be  kept  abreast  of 
ImportaAtt  developments  affecting  prog- 
ress In  our  space  programs.  As  the  tragic 
Apollo  204  accident  made  clear  to  the 
world,  the  Congress  was  not  fully  aware 
of  many  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  manned  spaceflight  program.  It  is 
my  belief  that  by  keeping  more  fully  in- 
formed on  the  activities  of  NASA,  the 


Congress  will  be  able  to  more  adequately 
fulfill  its  oversight  function. 

I  am  advised  ttiat  this  amendment, 
when  oflered  in  committee  in  the  otiicr 
body,  was  rejected.  However,  it  has  been 
proposed  m  the  Senate  as  amendment 
No.  220  to  S.  1296,  tnc  NASA  authoii/.a- 
tion  bill.  Further,  the  lauguafie  was  en- 
dorsed by  v^ritmg  it  into  tiie  language  of 
the  report. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  House  will  ex- 
press its  support  for  this  informational 
provision  today,  and  that  thi.s  expression 
of  support  wi:i  be  carried  by  our  con- 
ferees. Too  often  umendments  are  de- 
leted Ln  conference  under  pressure  by  the 
executive  agency. 

While  section  303  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 — 42 
United  States  Code  2454— relates  to  "ac- 
cess to  information."  there  is  present'y  no 
provision  which  places  a  specific  respon- 
sibiUty  on  NASA  to  provide,  to  volunteer, 
information  to  Congress.  I  believe  such 
a  provision  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
Congress  i.^  to  aid  and  a:^.sist  our  space 
efforts  with  certainty  and  foresight. 

A  similar  provi^lon  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commi.ssion  Ic.sjislation  has  worked 
well  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  DOWNING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  vigorou.':  support  to  the  space 
program  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  Even  as  I  entered  this  IcL'is- 
lative  hall  I  was  well  familiar  with  and 
most  appreciative  of  the  .scientific  ad- 
vancements pioneered  by  the  men  who 
were  the  forerunners  of  what  we  know 
now  as  our  space  atrency. 

What  we  seek  here  today  is  not  only 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country  but 
IS  absolutely  necessary  if  the  free  world 
is  to  survive.  If  we  fail  to  move  forward 
at  this  time  we  wou'd  open  the  door  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  permit  a  sovern- 
ment  which  is  committed  to  v.orld  dom- 
ination to  achieve  preeminence  in  that 
all-important  world  around  u^  To  allow 
a  Communist  state  to  dominate  outer 
space  would  imperii  the  security  of  the 
entire  world  It  would  suspend  an  un- 
sheathed "SAord  of  Damocle.:."  above  our 
heads. 

To  me.  this  is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  support  I  have  given  this  pro- 
gram in  tiie  past  and  shall  continue  to 
piovide  until  we  achieve  the  advantage 
wh  ch  is  so  necessary  to  our  future.  But 
there   is   another  side   to   the   research 
and  development  that   will   take  us  to 
the  mixni.  The  technological  fallout  of 
knowledge   which   will  result   stands  to 
bene.^.t    mankmd    more   than    any    pro- 
gram ever  conceived  by  the  Fede'nl  Om- 
ernment   Going  to  the  moon  is  not  the 
impossible  goal  which  unbelieving  men 
once  said  it  was.  We  realiye  now  that 
it  is  but  a  step  alony  the  wav  to  man  s 
complete  conquest  of   the  unknown.  It 
is  a  necessary  investment  in  the  achieve- 
ment oi  our  further  education  about  the 
world  ii round  us. 

The  same  accumulated  knowledge 
which  will  place  Americans  on  the  moon 
Will  enhance  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  far  greater  than  was  ever 
conceived  by  even  our  most  far-thinking 
scientific  minds  of  the  past  This  knowl- 
edce  will  find  iti  way  into  our  everyday 


lives  in  incalculable  ways.  We  shall  live 
better,  longer,  and  more  secure  because 
of  it. 

I  cannot  speak  more  wisely  than  to  re- 
mind that  men  wno  would  close  their 
minds  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are  looLs,  and  they  would  breed  a  na- 
tion of  fools.  I  cannot  speak  more 
strongly  than  to  warn  that  evii  advances 
while  good  men  stand  and  wait. 

We  are  a  good  people  and  we  are  not 
fools.  We  must  continue  to  take  unhalt- 
ing  strides  tJVvard  the  security  oi  men 
in  the  universe.  What  we  ask  today  is 
another  iwze^a^vy  step  along  the  way. 
Mr.  Chai:man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RyanI. 

I  liave  always  been  an  advov-ate  cf  our 
Nation's  elTorts  in  the  field  of  spare  ex- 
ploration; however.  I  beaeve  that  at  this 
time  we  must  reappraise  the  scope  of  the 
pro^jrams  covered  by  H.R.  10340  in  light 
of  our  present  position  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

With  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
mountine  daily  and  the  proiectcd  budget 
delicit  for  fiscal  19G3  increasin.K,  we  must 
e.stablish  priorities  in  domestic  spending. 
While  nonessential  expenditures  must  be 
reduced  or  deferred,  we  muit  not  sacri- 
fice domestic  programs  designed  to  meet 
basic  human  needs  in  health,  education, 
and  etiorts  to  eradicate  our  Nation's 
slums  and  pockets  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Congress  can  approve 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
space  procrams  while  relatively  small  ap- 
propriation requests  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  to  help  our  citizens  and  our 
cities,  counties,  towns,  and  villages  fight 
poverty  and  substandard  housing  are 
ehminated  or  drastically  reduced. 

Under  the  request  by  NASA  for  the 
Nerva  program,  millions  and  ultimately 
billions  will  be  spent  for  a  program  about 
which  we  have  been  told  very  little.  We 
are  told  that  the  Nerva  rocket  will  be 
helpful  in  the  exploration  of  Mars,  yet  no 
.specific   project  has  been  outlined. 

Under  the  authorization  request  for  the 
Apollo  program  we  are  asked  to  approve 
billions.  I  believe  we  must  ask  whether 
wc  as  a  nation  can  afford  to  allocate 
such  vast  sums  for  extension  of  the  space 
program  while  our  slums  continue  to 
produce  "second  class"  citizens  and  "first 
class"  crime. 

Not  only  is  there  a  failure  to  establish 
a  reasonable  level  of  priorities  in  regard 
to  the  Nerva,  Apollo,  and  other  pro- 
grams, but  there  is  an  internal  incon- 
sistency in  the  NASA  authorization  re- 
quest. The  creation  of  NASA  should  have 
meant  greater  efforts  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautical re.search  and  development  as 
well  as  space  exploration,  yet  we  have 
before  us  an  authorization  bill  w'hich  al- 
locates only  11 J  percent  of  its  total  for 
the  field  of  aeronautics. 

On  January  26.  1967,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  I  stated: 

With  the  .idvent  of  NASA  ns  the  successor 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
.■\oronautlcs,  a  great  many  aeronautical  engi- 
neers and  scientists  choose  to  transfer  to  the 
nice  field— an  excltine  new  field  adequately 
funded  by  Congress.  The  end  result  Is  that 
today  aeronautical  research  as  an  Identlfla- 
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ble   and   separate    Item    in    NASA's    budget 
amounts  to  little  more  than  1  percent. 

The  thrust  of  my  proposal  is  that  Congress 
express  Its  Intent  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween aeronautical  and  space  programs  of 
NASA — In  other  words — put  the  "A"  back  In 
NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that 
greater  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the 
field  of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  area  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement — a  problem 
which  plagues  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  near  our  Nation's  airfields.  On 
June  6,  1967,  Congressional  Record, 
page  14933, 1  placed  in  the  Record  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Dr.  Don- 
ald F.  Hornig,  the  President's  science 
adviser  and  Chairman  of  the  White 
Hou.se  Task  Force  on  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement.  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Hornig 
to  express  my  concern  over  possible  du- 
plication of  effort  among  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  field  of  noise 
abatement  research.  In  his  reply,  Dr. 
Hornig  called  for  passage  of  pending  leg- 
islation on  aircraft  noise  abatement  as 
"critically  important."  As  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  1398, 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  and  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
space  program,  embodied  in  the  authori- 
zation we  are  considering  today,  has  en- 
joyed virtually  untarnished  moral  and 
fiscal  support  from  the  Congress  since 
its  inception.  All  of  us  remember  the 
beginning  of  our  space  exploration  ef- 
forts, when  Americans  and  other  free 
world  peoples  were  concerned  that  our 
space  technology  lagged  behind  that  of 
the  Russians.  In  those  crucial  years,  high 
priority  was  given  to  space  research  and 
to  both  manned  and  unmanned  launch 
programs. 

Today,  there  is  no  question  that  our 
Nation  leads  the  world  In  the  "space 
race."  Despite  the  tragic  mishaps  that 
plagued  NASA  activities  earlier  this  year, 
these  programs  will  continue  to  yield  im- 
portant and  long-term  benefits  to  science 
and  to  the  stature  of  our  country.  It  Is 
because  of  the  high  priority  we  have 
given  NASA  activities  in  the  past  that 
we  have  achieved  this  success.  Now  It  Is 
time  to  consolidate  our  gains,  to  reevalu- 
ate our  goals  in  space,  and  most  impor- 
tant, to  scrutinize  the  importance  of 
space  expenditures  in  light  of  the  many 
other  high-priority  problems  which  face 
our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week,  this  body 
voted  the  highest  defense  appropriation 
In  our  history.  I  supported  that  appro- 
priation because  it  is  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  forces  and  commit- 
ments in  the  world.  The  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  is  very  costly,  and  the 
lives  of  the  half-million  Americans  en- 
gaged there  makes  the  success  of  their 
mission  one  of  highest  priority. 

In  addition,  there  are  massive  and 
urgent  domestic  problems  facing  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  competition  for 
Federal  funds,  programs  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  our  cities,  for  the  education 
of  our  children,  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  our  older  citizens,  and  for  the 
defeat  of  rampant  urban  crime  must 
rank  very  high,  indeed,  on  the  list  of 
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financial  priorities.  While  some  spend- 
ing sacrifices  must  Inevitably  be  made  at 
a  time  when  military  costs  require  a 
high  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget, 
these  sacrifices  should  not  and  cannot 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  our  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  poor  and  make  America  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Thus,  while  I  have  supported  spend- 
ing cutbacks  In  many  areas,  I  have  con- 
tinued my  strong  support  for  programs 
aimed  at  the  defense  of  freedom  and  at 
the  bolstering  of  the  socio-economic  fiber 
of  our  Nation. 

In  light  of  these  lu-gent  human  de- 
mands on  the  Federal  purse,  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  NASA  authorization  to  commit- 
tee for  the  omission  of  low-priority  ex- 
penditures and  the  reduction  of  others. 
Now  that  the  safety  and  prestige  of  the 
free  world  Is  no  longer  threatened  by  the 
space  technology  gap  of  the  late  1950's, 
our  space  spending  must  fall  Into  line 
behind  other  more  crucial  demands  on 
Federal  tax  money.  We  can  no  longer 
accord  to  space  exploration  a  privileged 
position  of  limitless  fimdlng. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  eliminate  our 
efforts  in  space,  for  they  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing importance  for  the  status  of  our 
country,  the  progress  of  science  educa- 
tion and  the  sophistication  of  our  Indus- 
trial methods  and  products.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  when  the  Federal  purse  Is 
under  so  much  pressure,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should 
make  a  determined  effort  to  stretch  out 
NASA  programs,  to  minimize  the  burden 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  The  sensible 
way  to  accommodate  the  space  program 
without  sacrificing  more  pressing  needs  Is 
to  reschedule  our  space  research  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  financial  burden  Is 
partially  distributed  to  future  fiscal 
years. 

The  $4.9  billion  authorization  bill  now 
before  us  was  exceeded  only  by  the  au- 
thorization we  adopted  for  NASA  last 
year,  and  then  by  only  $8  million.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  budget  request  was 
prepared  with  spending  priorities  in 
mind.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion warns  ms  of  the  need  for  a  substan- 
tial tax  Increase  this  year,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  weigh  carefully  the 
relative  necessities  which  compete  for 
our  attention  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
belief  that  Congress  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problems  that  now 
beset  the  Nation's  space  program.  The 
revelations  of  the  Phillips  report,  which 
so  shocked  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
were  in  part  made  possible  by  the  actions 
of  an  overly  permissive  Congress  which 
has  failed  to  demand  a  detailed  account- 
ing from  the  space  agency  of  its  plans, 
costs,  and  management  practices. 

To  begin  with,  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  space  agency  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  Increase  for  a 
budget  of  this  size.  Between  1959  and 
1964 — a  mere  5  years — the  agency's 
budget  increased  ninefold.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  for  example,  NASA  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.8  billion — already  a 
sizable  amount.  In  fiscal  year  1963  NASA 
received  $3.7  billion — nearly  $2  billion 
more  than  the  previous  year.  In  fiscal 


year  1964  NASA  received  $5.1  billion  as 
against  its  request  for  $5.7  billion.  This 
was  a  cut  of  approximately  10  percent 
below  the  request  and  is,  by  far,  the  larg- 
est reduction  that  NASA's  budget  has 
ever  sustained. 

In  the  3  years  since,  NASA's  requests 
have  been  funded  at  96.5  percent,  98.4 
percent,  and  99.3  percent.  This  year,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  labored  devotedly  over  the  complex 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1968.  But  even  so, 
and  in  face  of  all  the  recent  disclosures 
of  excess  costs  and  fiscal  chaos  in  the 
space  program,  the  final  reduction  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  was  a  mere 
2  or  2.1  percent. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Apollo  fire,  NASA  admitted 
to  additional  expenses  of  $75  million  re- 
sulting from  the  accident.  Yet  NASA  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  request  these 
funds  from  Congress  because  they  were 
able  to  effect  a  series  of  readjustments 
which,  NASA  explained,  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  program  progress  or  impinge 
on  other  efforts.  I  expect  there  is  similar 
room  for  readjustment  at  other  points 
within  the  program  without  serious  harm 
to  the  space  agency  or  to  our  progress  in 
exploring  space. 

Now  that  a  budget  level  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  has  been  reached  and 
temporarily  maintained.  Congressional 
leniency  toward  NASA  sustains  and  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  skyrocketing 
costs  and  lack  of  quality  control.  As  I 
explained  in  my  additional  views: 

I  believe  that  Inefficiency,  mlsallocatlon, 
and  diffusion  of  scarce  skills  and  resources, 
and  unnecessarily  long  leadtlmes  result  from 
the  present  method  of  basing  research  and 
development  choices  on  vaguely  defined 
technical  needs  and  preferences,  as  deter- 
mined solely  by  a  small  group  of  NASA's 
top  managers. 

NASA,  in  the  Phillips  report,  made  a 
devastating  indictment  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Apollo  prime  contractor — 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  In  a  reply 
to  General  Phillips  on  January  31,  1966, 
J.  L.  Atwood.  president  of  NAA,  speaks 
of  "the  evolutionary  nature  of  the 
technical  concepts  and  program  philos- 
ophy and  the  corresponding  difQculty  in 
visualizing  the  full  scope  of  the  tasks  to 
be  accomplished  and  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing them."  He  explains: 

This  condition  has  led  to  a  continual  traffic 
between  NASA  and  NAA  in  changes  both 
large  and  small  and  affecting  both  technical 
and  management  aspects,  with  great  Impact 
on  both  the  Apollo  CSM  and  Saturn  S-II 
Programs.  To  illustrate  the  Impact  on  cost 
alone,  the  dollar  value  of  contract  changes 
(over  $400  million)  In  the  Saturn  S-H  Stage 
Program  exceeds  the  original  basic  contract 
value  of  $320  million. 

Thus  blame  has  extended  in  both  di- 
rections— most  notably  on  NASA  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
operations  of  its  contractors.  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  share  that  blame.  It 
has  not  addressed  itself  sufficiently  to 
the  recurring  problems  of  schedule  slip- 
page, escalating  costs,  and  unanticipated 
hazards.  NASA  management  has  not 
been  held  accountable  in  detail  for  either 
future  plans  or  past  operations. 

I  believe  NASA's  budget  may  be  well 
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for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  to  thank 
the  members.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfoinia  Mr  BellI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr.  Girney] 
for  the  work  they  have  done. 

Naturally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  becau.se  it  is  too  all  em- 
bracing. It  is  something  which  no  one 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  at  this  hour 
of  night,  could  hope  to  comprehend  in 
the  short  time  it  has  been  before  us. 

I  ask  for  a  "nay"  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  a  "yea"  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  ask  the  distini;uished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether,  if 
the  motion  to  recommit  should  pass,  it 
would  not  eliminate  almost  completely, 
for  the  next  7  ytar.s.  the  interplane- 
tary program  of  this  Nation,  which  finds 
us  in  a  position  today  some  400  percent 
less  effective  than  the  Soviets ' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  Is 
correct.  It  will  take  away  some  of  the 
most  constructive  work  that  has  been 
done  in  space,  and  it  would  retard  us 
and  adversely  affect  the  program. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uj  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
an  exceedingly  important  matter. 

On  May  16.  1967.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Commiittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  adopted  an  amendment— 
an  important  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion— which  is  now  a  part  of  the  NASA 
authorisation  bill  we  are  consiilering 
today.  The  amendment  plar*-  •,  for  the 
first  time  an  affirmative  rt.^i-msibility 
upon  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently 
Informed  on  NASA  activities.  The 
amendment  reads  &s  follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  .\dmlr.is- 
trator  of  the  National  Aeronau'lcs  and  Sp.ice 
Administration  shall  keep  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  .Sciences  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Com.mi'tp'?  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  all  of  the  activitle.';  t  the  Nati.n.il  .^oro- 
nautlcs  and  Space   Administration 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  considered  this  amendment 
to  be  one  which  would  help  meet  the 
need  for  Coneress  to  be  kept  abreast  of 
Important  developments  affectintr  prog- 
ress in  our  space  programs.  As  the  tragic 
Apollo  204  accident  made  clear  to  the 
world,  the  Congress  was  not  fully  aware 
of  many  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  manned  spaceflight  program.  It  is 
my  belief  that  by  keeping  more  fully  in- 
formed on*  the  activities  of  NASA,  the 


Congress  will  be  able  to  more  adequately 
fulfill  its  oversight  function. 

I  am  advised  that  this  amendment, 
when  offtTtd  in  committee  in  the  otiicr 
body,  was  rejected.  However,  it  has  been 
proposed  m  the  Senate  as  amendment 
No.  220  to  S.  1296.  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Further,  the  laut;uuge  was  en- 
dorsed by  V,  ritmg  it  into  tliC  language  of 
the  report 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  ex- 
press its  support  for  this  informational 
provision  today,  and  that  this  expression 
of  support  will  be  carried  by  our  con- 
ferees. Too  often  amendments  are  de- 
leted in  conference  under  pressure  by  the 
executive  agency. 

While  section  303  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 — 42 
United  States  Code  2454— relates  to  "ac- 
cess to  hiformation,"  there  is  present'y  no 
provision  which  ijlaces  a  specific  respon- 
sibility on  NASA  to  provide,  to  volunteer, 
information  to  Congrer,s.  I  believe  such 
1  provision  Is  absolutely  e.s.sential  if  the 
Congress  is  to  aid  and  at.sist  our  space 
efforts  with  certainty  and  foresight. 

A  similar  provision  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  legislation  has  worked 
well  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energv. 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  vigorou.s  support  to  tb.e  space 
program  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  Even  as  I  entered  this  legis- 
lative hall  I  was  well  familiar  with  and 
most  appreciative  of  the  scientific  ad- 
vancements pioneered  by  the  men  who 
were  the  forerunners  of  what  we  know 
now  as  our  space  agency. 

What  we  seek  here  today  is  not  only 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country  but 
IS  absolutely  necessary  if  the  free  world 
is  to  survive.  If  we  fail  to  move  forward 
at  this  time  we  would  open  the  door  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  permit  a  govern- 
ment which  is  committed  to  v.orld  dom- 
ination to  achieve  preeminence  in  that 
all-important  world  around  u^.  To  allow 
a  Cnmmunist  state  to  dom.nate  outer 
.space  would  imperil  the  security  of  the 
entire  world.  It  would  suspend  an  un- 
sheathed "sword  of  Damocles  '  above  our 
heads. 

To  me,  this  Is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  support  I  have  given  this  pro- 
gram In  the  pa.'t  and  shall  continue  to 
provide  unt  1  we  achieve  the  advantage 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  future  But 
tiiere  is  another  side  to  the  research 
and  development  that  will  take  us  to 
the  mi>jn.  The  technological  fallout  of 
knowledge  which  will  result  stands  to 
bene.f^.t  mankind  more  than  any  pro- 
gram ever  conceived  by  the  Ppde'-nl  Gov- 
ernment Going  to  the  moon  is  not  the 
impossible  goal  which  unbelieving  men 
once  said  it  was  We  realize  now  that 
it  i.-  but  a  step  aloiiM  the  wav  to  mans 
complete  conquest  of  the  unkno^Mi.  It 
is  a  necessary  Investment  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  further  education  about  the 
world  around  us 

The  same  accimiulated  knowledge 
which  will  place  Americans  on  the  moon 
will  enhance  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledg*^  far  greater  than  was  ever 
conceived  by  even  our  mo»;t  far-thinking 
scietUific  minds  of  the  past.  This  knowl- 
edge will  find  it3  way  into  our  everyday 


lives  in  incalculable  ways.  We  shall  hve 
better,  longer,  and  more  secure  because 
of  it. 

I  cannot  speak  more  wisely  than  to  re- 
mind that  men  who  would  close  their 
minds  to  the  acQuisition  of  knowledge 
are  fools,  and  they  woiild  breed  a  na- 
tion of  fouls.  I  cannot  speak  more 
stront;ly  than  to  warn  that  evil  advances 
while  good  men  stand  and  wait. 

We  are  a  good  people  and  we  are  not 
fo(jIs.  We  must  continue  to  take  unhalt- 
Ing  strides  toward  the  security  of  men 
in  the  universe.  What  we  ask  today  is 
another  nvc.ei,sj.-:y  step  alune  the  way. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RyanI. 

I  have  always  ticen  an  advocate  of  our 
Nation's  efforts  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration; however,  I  believe  that  at  this 
time  we  mu^t  reappraise  the  scope  of  the 
prourams  covered  by  H.R.  10340  in  light 
of  our  present  position  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

With  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
mounting  daily  and  the  projected  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  19G8  increashu;,  we  must 
e.stabllsh  priorities  in  domestic  spending. 
While  nonessential  expenditures  niust  be 
reduced  or  deferred,  we  must  not  sacri- 
fice domestic  programs  designed  to  meet 
basic  human  needs  in  health,  education, 
and  elTurts  to  eradicate  our  Nation's 
slums  and  pockets  of  poverty. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  dinicult  t^ 
explain  how  the  Congress  can  approve 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
space  prourams  while  relatively  small  ap- 
propriation requests  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  to  help  our  citizens  and  our 
cities,  counties,  towns,  and  villages  fight 
poverty  and  substandard  housing  are 
ehminated  or  drastically  reduced. 

Under  the  request  by  NASA  for  the 
Nerva  5'rogram.  millions  and  ultimately 
billions  will  be  spent  for  a  program  about 
which  we  have  been  told  very  little.  We 
are  told  that  the  Nerva  rocket  will  be 
helpful  in  the  exploration  of  Mars,  yet  no 
.specific   project   has  been  outlined. 

Under  the  authorization  request  for  the 
Apollo  program  we  are  asked  to  approve 
billions.  I  believe  we  must  ask  whether 
we  as  a  nation  can  afford  to  allocate 
such  vast  sums  for  exten.sion  of  the  space 
program  while  our  slums  continue  to 
produce  "second  class"  citizens  and  "first 
cla.ss"  crime. 

Not  only  is  there  a  failure  to  establish 
a  rea.sona'ble  level  of  priorities  in  regard 
to  the  Nerva.  Apollo,  and  other  pro- 
grams, but  there  is  an  internal  incon- 
sistency in  th.e  NASA  authorization  re- 
quest. 'The  creation  of  NASA  should  have 
meant  greater  efforts  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautical research  and  development  as 
well  as  space  exploration,  yet  we  have 
before  us  an  authorization  bill  which  al- 
locates only  I'j  percent  of  its  total  for 
the  field  of  aeronautics. 

On  January  26,  1967,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  I  stated: 

With  tlie  advent  of  NASA  as  the  successor 
U)  the  National  Advl.sory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  a  great  many  aeronautical  engi- 
neers and  scientists  choose  to  tr,Tnsfer  to  th* 
spicp  f1eld--an  excltlnir  new  field  adequately 
fancied  by  Coneress  The  end  result  Is  that 
today  aeronautical  research  as  an  Idcntlflft- 
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ble   and    separate    Item    In    NASA's    budget 
amounts  to  little  more  than  1  percent. 

The  thrust  of  my  proposal  Is  that  Congrese 
express  Its  Intent  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween aeronautical  and  space  programs  of 
NASA — In  other  words — put  the  "A"  back  In 
NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that 
greater  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the 
field  of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  area  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement — a  problem 
which  plagues  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  near  our  Nation's  airfields.  On 
June  6,  1967,  Congressional  Record, 
page  14933, 1  placed  in  the  Record  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Dr.  Don- 
ald F.  Hornig,  the  President's  science 
adviser  and  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Task  Force  on  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement.  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Hornig 
to  express  my  concern  over  possible  du- 
plication of  effort  among  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  field  of  noise 
abatement  research.  In  his  reply,  Dr. 
Hornig  called  for  passage  of  pending  leg- 
islation on  aircraft  noise  abatement  as 
"critically  important."  As  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  1398, 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  and  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
space  program,  embodied  in  the  authori- 
zation we  are  considering  today,  has  en- 
joyed virtually  untaiTiished  moral  and 
fiscal  support  from  the  Congress  since 
its  inception.  All  of  us  remember  the 
JDeginning  of  our  space  exploration  ef- 
forts, when  Americans  and  other  free 
world  peoples  were  concerned  that  our 
space  technology  lagged  behind  that  of 
the  Russians.  In  those  crucial  years,  high 
priority  was  given  to  space  research  and 
to  both  manned  and  unmanned  launch 
programs. 

Today,  there  is  no  question  that  our 
Nation  leads  the  world  in  the  "space 
race."  Despite  the  tragic  mishaps  that 
plagued  NASA  activities  earlier  this  year, 
these  programs  will  continue  to  yield  im- 
portant and  long-term  benefits  to  science 
and  to  the  stature  of  our  country.  It  is 
because  of  the  high  priority  we  have 
given  NASA  activities  in  the  past  that 
we  have  achieved  this  success.  Now  it  is 
time  to  consolidate  our  gains,  to  reevalu- 
ate our  goals  in  space,  and  most  impor- 
tant, to  scrutinize  the  importance  of 
space  expenditures  in  light  of  the  many 
other  high-priority  problems  which  face 
our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week,  this  body 
voted  the  highest  defense  appropriation 
in  our  history.  I  supported  that  appro- 
priation becau.se  it  is  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  forces  and  commit- 
ments in  the  world.  The  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  is  very  costly,  and  the 
lives  of  the  half-million  Americans  en- 
gaged there  makes  the  success  of  their 
mission  one  of  highest  priority. 

In  addition,  there  are  massive  and 
urgent  domestic  problems  facing  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  competition  for 
Federal  funds,  programs  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  our  cities,  for  the  education 
of  our  children,  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  our  older  citizens,  and  for  the 
defeat  of  rampant  urban  crime  must 
rank  very  high,  indeed,  on  the  list  of 
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financial  priorities.  While  some  spend- 
ing sacrifices  must  inevitably  be  made  at 
a  time  when  military  costs  require  a 
high  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget, 
these  sacrifices  should  not  and  carmot 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  our  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  poor  and  make  America  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Thus,  while  I  have  supported  spend- 
ing cutbacks  in  many  areas,  I  have  con- 
tinued my  strong  support  for  programs 
aimed  at  the  defense  of  freedom  and  at 
the  bolstering  of  the  socio-economic  fiber 
of  our  Nation. 

In  light  of  these  urgent  human  de- 
mands on  the  Federal  purse,  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  NASA  authorization  to  commit- 
tee for  the  omission  of  low-priority  ex- 
penditures and  the  reduction  of  others. 
Now  that  the  safety  and  prestige  of  the 
free  world  is  no  longer  threatened  by  the 
space  technology  gap  of  the  late  1950's, 
our  space  spending  must  fall  into  line 
behind  other  more  crucial  demands  on 
Federal  tax  money.  We  can  no  longer 
accord  to  space  exploration  a  privileged 
position  of  limitless  funding. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  eliminate  our 
efforts  in  space,  for  they  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing importance  for  the  status  of  our 
coimtry,  the  progress  of  science  educa- 
tion and  the  sophistication  of  our  indus- 
trial methods  and  products.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  when  the  Federal  purse  is 
under  so  much  pressure,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should 
make  a  determined  effort  to  stretch  out 
NASA  programs,  to  minimize  the  burden 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  The  sensible 
way  to  accommodate  the  space  program 
without  sacrificing  more  pressing  needs  is 
to  reschedule  oiu:  space  research  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  financial  burden  is 
partially  distributed  to  future  fiscal 
years. 

The  $4.9  billion  authorization  bill  now 
before  us  was  exceeded  only  by  the  au- 
thorization we  adopted  for  NASA  last 
year,  and  then  by  only  $8  million.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  budget  request  was 
prepared  with  spending  priorities  in 
mind.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion warns  us  of  the  need  for  a  substan- 
tial tax  increase  this  year,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  weigh  carefully  the 
relative  necessities  which  compete  for 
our  attention  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
belief  that  Congress  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problems  that  now 
beset  the  Nation's  space  program.  The 
revelations  of  the  Phillips  report,  which 
so  shocked  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
were  in  part  made  possible  by  the  actions 
of  an  overly  permissive  Congress  which 
has  failed  to  demand  a  detailed  account- 
ing from  the  space  agency  of  its  plans, 
costs,  and  management  practices. 

To  begin  with.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated fimds  for  the  space  agency  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  increase  for  a 
budget  of  this  size.  Between  1959  and 
1964 — a  mere  5  years — the  agency's 
budget  increased  ninefold.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  for  example,  NASA  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.8  billion — already  a 
sizable  amoimt.  In  fiscal  year  1963  NASA 
received  $3.7  billion — ^nearly  $2  billion 
more  than  the  previous  year.  In  fiscal 


year  1964  NASA  received  $5.1  billion  as 
against  its  request  for  $5.7  billion.  This 
was  a  cut  of  approximately  10  percent 
below  the  request  and  is,  by  far,  the  larg- 
est reduction  that  NASA's  budget  has 
ever  sustained. 

In  the  3  years  since,  NASA's  requests 
have  been  funded  at  96.5  percent,  98.4 
percent,  and  99.3  percent.  Tliis  year,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  labored  devotedly  over  the  complex 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1968.  But  even  so, 
and  in  face  of  all  the  recent  disclosures 
of  excess  costs  and  fiscal  chaos  in  the 
space  program,  the  final  reduction  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  was  a  mere 
2  or  2.1  percent. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Apollo  fire,  NASA  admitted 
to  additional  expenses  of  $75  million  re- 
sulting from  the  accident.  Yet  NASA  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  request  these 
funds  from  Congress  because  they  were 
able  to  effect  a  series  of  readjustments 
which,  NASA  explained,  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  program  progress  or  impinge 
on  other  efforts.  I  expect  there  is  similar 
room  for  readjustment  at  other  points 
within  the  program  without  serious  harm 
to  the  space  agency  or  to  our  progress  in 
exploring  space. 

Now  that  a  budget  level  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  has  been  reached  and 
temporarily  maintained,  Congressional 
leniency  toward  NASA  sustains  and  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  skyrocketing 
costs  and  lack  of  quality  control.  As  I 
explained  in  my  additional  views: 

I  believe  that  Inefficiency,  mlsallocatlon, 
and  diffusion  of  scarce  skills  and  resources, 
and  unnecessarily  long  leadtlmes  result  from 
the  present  method  of  basing  research  and 
development  choices  on  vaguely  defined 
technical  needs  and  preferences,  as  deter- 
mined solely  by  a  small  group  of  NASA's 
top  managers. 

NASA,  in  the  Phillips  report,  made  a 
devastating  indictment  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Apollo  prime  contractor — 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  In  a  reply 
to  General  Phillips  on  January  31,  1966, 
J.  L.  Atwood.  president  of  NAA,  speaks 
of  "the  evolutionary  nature  of  the 
technical  concepts  and  program  philos- 
ophy and  the  corresponding  difficulty  in 
visualizing  the  full  scope  of  the  tasks  to 
be  accomplished  and  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing them."  He  explains: 

This  condition  has  led  to  a  continual  trafBc 
between  NASA  and  NAA  In  changes  both 
large  and  small  and  affecting  both  technical 
and  management  aspects,  with  great  Impact 
on  both  the  Apollo  CSM  and  Saturn  S-II 
Programs.  To  Illustrate  the  Impact  on  cost 
alone,  the  dollar  value  of  contract  changes 
(over  $400  million)  In  the  Saturn  S-II  Stage 
Program  exceeds  the  original  basic  contract 
value  of  $320  million. 

Thus  blame  has  extended  in  both  di- 
rections— most  notably  on  NASA  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
operations  of  its  contractors.  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  share  that  blame.  It 
has  not  addressed  itself  sufficiently  to 
the  recurring  problems  of  schedule  slip- 
page, escalating  costs,  and  unanticipated 
hazards.  NASA  management  has  not 
been  held  accountable  in  detail  for  either 
future  pl&ns  or  past  operations. 

I  believe  NASA's  budget  may  be  well 
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and  wlaely  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
Congress'  fiscal  power.  I  do  not  believe 
that  NASA  In-house  efforts  to  regain 
control  over  its  currently  chaotic  pro- 
gram are  likely  to  be  sufficiently  ener- 
getic or  successful  unless  NASA  believes 
that  penalties  will  be  incurred  for  failure 
to  meet  high  standards  of  workmanship 
and  fiscal  responsibilitv  l  believe  we 
must  demand  that  NASA  tighten  the 
financial  reins  and  produce  a  more  effi- 
cient program  This  can  only  he  done  by 
reducing  the  funds  that  NASA  has  re- 
quested and  for  which  no  adequate  defi- 
nition of  missions  and  cost  schedules  has 
been  supplied. 

Congress  should  demand  that  NASA 
supply  Information  based  on  at  least  the 
following  criteria  for  all  rtquests  or  face 
the  likelihood  that  requests  will  be 
denied. 

First.  A  detailed  account  of  program 
activities,  hardware  procurement  plans. 
launch  schedules,  and  costs — with  an 
explanation  of  the  expected  benefits  of 
each  In  relation  to  national  space  ob- 
jectives. 

Second.  A  projection  of  the  above  over 
a  5-year  period. 

Third.  A  detailed  account  of  data  de- 
ficiencies and  hardware  deficiencies  re- 
sulting from  any  reduction  in  funds  and 
their  direct  effect  on  both  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  future  national  space  goals. 

Congress  will  only  be  taken  seriously 
by  NASA  if  we  begin  today  with  a  sig- 
nificant authorization  reduction.  I  do 
not  believe  such  action  will  interfere  with 
any  of  the  programs  that  are  now  in 
progress.  On  the  contrar.-,  I  believe  this 
approach  will  help  to  initiate  the  neces- 
sary reforms  leading  to  a  high  quality 
space  program.  Without  such  reforms. 
NASA  will  continue  to  muddle  through. 
and  Congress  will  have  to  make  up  for 
further  costly  errors  by  providing  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr  Chairman,  as  we 
near  the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  we 
must  all  soon  reach  a  decision  upon  the 
total  amoimt  to  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
1968  operations  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Before  goin.r  on.  I  will  pause  long 
enough  to  recall  the  pleasant  per.sonal 
experience  of  .servinc:  for  t'.vo  teims  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  House 
Space  Committee.  In  those  earlier  davs 
of  the  space  program.  I  distinctly  recall 
the  authorization  bills  were  so  popular 
there  were  only  a  ve.y  few  di.ssentlng 
votes  in  the  entire  Hojsp.  One  year  there 
were  only  two  or  three  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive and  until  recent  years  there  have 
been  less  than  a  dozen  Members  to  op- 
pose the  authorization. 

This  year  there  are  two  factors  which 
may  change  the  minds  of  many  Members, 
including  some  of  us  who  have  -erved  on 
the  committee  and  supported  the  "pace 
program  in  its  entirety  in  fo  mer  years. 
One  of  these  differences  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war  We  must  make  all  our 
decisions  on  a  ^vartime  ba.'-is.  We  have  a 
war  on  in  Vietnam  and  there  should  be 
no  one  slnsle  prace-tlm.e  program  that 
should  escape  beir.ij  reduced.  One  addi- 
tional difTerence  frcm  former  years  Is 
that  we  are  conslde-ing  this  authoriza- 


tion bin  this  year  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Apollo  tragedy  that  cost  the  lives  of  three 
of  our  astronauts 

The  war  calls  for  drastic  reductions. 
The  Apollo  tragedy  calls  for  better  man- 
agement or  better  administration. 

It  .seems  to  me  to  put  this  authoriza- 
tion b;!i  into  proper  perspective,  we  must 
first  decide  whether  we  shall  continue  ti> 
its  conclusion  the  original  objectives  of 
t!ie  space  program  of  lunar  exploration 
or  whether  we  should  now  abandon  this 
objective  after  spendin.c:  over  $27  bil- 
liim  from  I'J.Sy  to  tlie  present  time  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Congress  commuted  it- 
self many  years  ago  to  the  proposition 
of  manned  space  flight  to  the  moon. 
Many  oi"  the  membcr.«:hlp  in  the  Hou.se 
today  participated  in  that  commitment 
But  it  is  one  thin.;  to  carry  out  on  this 
eflort  at  a  reduced  pace  and  quite  an- 
other to  force  the  program  along  accord- 
ing to  some  prescribed  timetable  e.stab- 
li.shcd  long  before  tlie  Vietnam  conflict. 
I  for  one  favor  sironsly  dr.oppmg  any 
timetable  or  requiring  any  effort  of  the 
magnitude  tiiat  would  demand  we  must 
necessarily  reach  the  moon  witliin  the 
dC'-ade  of  the  1960s  or  before  1970. 

Those  who  ask  the  question,  "Why 
should  we  go  to  the  moon  at  all?"  argue 
the  point  that  the  nian  on  the  street  is 
much  more  important  than  the  man  on 
the  moon.  This  argument,  of  course,  over- 
looks and  leaves  out  of  account  all  th«» 
valuable  or  perhaps  we  should  sav  the 
almost  invaluable  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  .space  program 
in  such  flc'ds  as  meteorology  and  .satel- 
lite communications  tp  have  on'y  two. 
On  the  point  of  the  military  significance- 
of  the  space  pro^rram  there  is  more  ro-^m 
Ik-  argument.  Undoubtedly  the  ea-ly  re- 
.>earch  on  the  peaceful  usjs  of  space  have 
contributed  to  the  mi'itary  u.ses  of  spruce. 
At  the  present  time  tlie  Delense  Depart- 
ment has  its  own  space  program  But  as 
v.e  look  back  on  tiie  $27  billion  we  have 
spent  on  the  space  program  to  date,  no 
one  can  succe.ssfu'lv  deny  that  in  the 
pa.st  years  there  have  been  valuable  mil- 
itary applications  in  addition  to  all  the 
peaceful  applications  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  issue  today  in  the  face  of  our 
present  and  anticipated  deficit  and  the 
cost  of  tiie  Vietnam  war  is  v.hether  w^ 
can  continue  the  space  prurram  in  the 
.same  dollar  magnitude  and  within  the 
old  timetables  that  wore  set  up  before 
Vietnam^  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
net'athe 

As  we  near  the  end  of  this  debate,  it 
.sliould  be  wortli  the  time  it  takes  to  look 
back  at  what  has  hipponed  to  the  N.'^SA 
request  since  it  was  first  submitted  to 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  fnU  of  196fi. 
I  have  refererce.  of  course,  to  the  original 
request  of  N.A.SA  which  was  in  the 
amount  of  $5  428  billion.  As  intermediate 
figures  were  submitted  and  revisions 
were  made  on  the  low  side,  there  was  a 
final  rfque^t  made  by  N.-\SA  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Bu^iget  in  the  amount  of 
$.5  100  billion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
took  a  long  hard  look  at  thi'^  request  and 
proceeded  to  lop  off  $328,000,000.  It 
should  be  remembered  this  was  before 
oi'r  House  committee  commenced  Its 
work.  After  those  loniT  and  tedious  hear- 


ings by  the  various  .'■:ubcommittees  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, further  reductions  accumulated 
to  the  impressive  total  of  $108,000,000. 

Through  the  process  of  ordinarj' 
arithmetic  and  IcavinL'  out  consideration 
of  small  amounts  it  is  ea.sy  to  .s-e  the 
$328  million  striken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
UudEet  wlien  added  to  tiie  $108  million 
reduction  by  tiie  committee  will  add  up 
to  the  total  of  $4:]6  miUion.  Put  in  dif- 
ferent ttrms,  we  have  already  reached  a 
sum  that  approachs  the  hai;-billion  dol- 
lar mark. 

There  have  been  repeated  efforts  in 
this  debate  to  reduce  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  the  bill  on  th.e  floor  of  the 
Hou^e  One  successful  effort  v.  h:ch  I  sup- 
ported wa.,  in  the  reduction  in  what  is 
described  as  the  Apollo  applications. 
These  sums  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  anj- 
way  invol.ed  with  the  Apollo  program  or 
the  effort  for  lunar  exploration  but  in- 
^nead  are  concerned  witli  certain  foUow- 
'>n  programs  that  in  my  opinion  have  not 
yet  been  sufBciently  defined.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rouiebu.shI, 
when  he  propo.sed  this  reduction,  had  it 
se»  med  to  n;e  hit  at  a  program  which 
quite  rightly  should  be  reduced  from  the 
lofty  figure  of  over  $444  million. 

During  the  debate.  I  listened  carefully 
to  the  proposals  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Fulton  1  about  the 
reductions  in  the  items  that  will  be  .sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. When  one  wants  to,  he  can  see  that 
the  gentleman  strikes  out  sucli  items  as 
advanced  missions  which  deserve  to  be 
eliminated  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  Then,  too. 
th.e  Voyager  project  rhould.  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.  On  tlie  item  of  nuclear 
rockr's.  I  v.as  quite  pleasantly  surprised 
to  receive  a  tcleeram  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Atomic  Enerry  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Indu.-trial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFT,-CIO  who  suggested  in 
his  telegram  there  was  m.erit  in  reduc- 
tion of  this  item  because  of  the  fact  we 
are  spending  $20  billion  on  the  war  this 
year  and  becau'^e  there  had  been  about 
$1.3  billion  already  spent  for  an  aircraft 
nuclear  project  that  was  finally  can- 
celed. 

Therefore  when  totaled,  the  itein"^  con- 
tained in  the  m.otion  to  recommit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Ft'LTON'l  comes  up  to  a  total  of  $136.4 
million. 

Figures  can  easily  become  boring  and 
most  frequently  uninteresting.  Yet  only 
from  the  consideration  of  figures  can  we 
determine  with  any  perspective  the  re- 
ductions accomplished  whether  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budeet,  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  amendments  heretofore 
adopted  during  this  floor  debate  or  from 
the  propo<5als  contained  In  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud-et  cut  $328  million:  the  Committee 
cut  $108  million  for  a  total  of  $436  mil- 
lion When  the  .separate  reductions  con- 
fained  within  the  motion  to  recommit  for 
a  total  of  $136  4  million  are  added  to  the 
S65  million  reduction  in  the  Apollo 
applications  occasioned  by  the  amend- 
ment adopted  on  the  floor,  we  reach  a 
total  of  $201.4  million  in  reductions  ac- 
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complished  during  the  com-se  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  authorization  bill. 

When  this  $201.4  million  is  added  to 
the  $436  million  in  reductions  accom- 
plished before  this  bill  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  we  can  see  that  this  adds 
up  to  the  grand  total  of  $637.4  million, 
far  in  excess  of  the  half-billion  dollar 
figure  and  approaching  the  three- 
quarter  billion  dollar  amount. 

Those  who  earlier  demanded  all  fat  be 
cut  Irom  the  program  should  recognize 
the  program  has  been  cut  to  its  bare 
bones.  The  reductions  are  most  impres- 
sive to  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to 
consider  them.  They  add  up  to  a  total 
approaching  the  three-quarter  billion 
dollar  mark. 

After  all  has  been  done  that  reasonably 
can  be  done  to  reduce  this  authorization 
to  the  bare  minimum,  there  remains  only 
one  alternati\  e  for  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  economy  minded  in  this  time 
when  econon.y  should  and  must  be  the 
watchword  of  the  day  in  the  light  of 
our  budgetary  deficits  and  in  the  face  of 
the  high  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  That 
alternative  is  whether  we  should  oppose 
the  program  in  its  entirety  to  the  point 
we  should  abandon  the  program  or 
whether  we  should  temporarily  suspend 
the  program  until  the  war  is  concluded 
and  our  deficit  can  be  reduced. 

In  consideration  of  either  of  these  al- 
ternatives we  should  remember  we  have 
already  spent  over  $27  billion  on  the 
overall  space  program.  A  sizable  portion 
of  this  money  would  be  lost  in  terms  of 
the  original  objective  if  we  now  com- 
pletely abandon  the  program.  The  other 
alternative,  or  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  program  for  the  duration  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  could  be  a  most  expensive  al- 
ternative. By  this  course  we  would  lose 
our  momentum  and  have  to  start  over 
from  a  cold  start.  Much  of  the  scientific 
personnel  that  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether would  be  dispersed  or  lost  as  a 
working  organization.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  is  nothing  more  expensive 
than  starting,  stopping,  and  restarting 
any  program,  whether  space  or  in  any 
other  field. 

When  all  arguments  are  in,  the  best 
alternative  or  best  solution  to  the  di- 
lemma would  seem  to  be  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  program  and  to  slow  it  down 
which  certamly  has  been  done  when  we 
consider  all  of  the  reductions.  Some  were 
made  before  the  bill  came  to  the  com- 
mittee, some  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, some  by  the  action  of  the  House, 
which  all  together  total  the  very  sub- 
stantial and  impressive  sum  of  over  $637,- 
000,000  away  in  excess  of  one-half  bil- 
lion and  well  toward  the  three-quarter 
billion  dollar  mark. 

Mr.  V.'OLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  yc.-terday  and  last  week  on 
the  appropriation  before  us  some  distin- 
puished  members  of  th-s  body  have  ques- 
tioned the  vaiue  of  the  basic  research  in- 
volved in  the  .sp.ace  program.  Members 
of  the  Science  r,r.d  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee h-<ve  explained  that  the  far-reach- 
ing benefits  of  the  basic  research  for  the 
space  program  are  not  limited  to  our 
efforts  in  space. 

Tliere  is  conclusive  and  irrefutable 
evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  very  sig- 


nificant strides  in  the  discovery  and 
treatment  of  disease  have  resulted  from 
research  financed  through  the  space 
program.  This  welcome  fallout  from  tlie 
application  of  some  of  America's  best 
scientific  minds  to  space  research  cannot 
be  igno  -ed  during  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  before  us  today.  On  the 
way  to  the  moon — itself  a  glorious  and 
elevating  effort  for  mankind — we  may 
help  the  blind  see,  we  may  help  paralyzed 
persons  become  self-dependent,  we  may 
find  the  means  of  detecting  dread  Parkin- 
son's disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  we  may 
keep  close  lifesaving  watch  on  intensive 
care  patients.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  making  life  better  here  on  earth 
through  our  efforts  to  reach  to  the  stars. 

Before  I  explain  some  of  the  specific 
advances  in  medical  treatment  that  have 
resulted  from  research  originally  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  space  program,  I 
wish  to  turn  to  other  important  side 
products  of  space  research. 

Space  scientists  were  given  the  assign- 
ment to  create  a  miniatiu'e  television 
camera — a  camera  light  enough  to  be 
used  in  satellites  and  on  space  explora- 
tion. The  resiJt  was  a  camera  weighing 
about  1  pound. 

Advanced  models  of  these  lightweight 
cameras  can  be  used  for  defense  pur- 
poses in  the  battlefields.  Their  easy  de- 
ployment will  provide  military  strate- 
gists with  information  about  the  move- 
ments of  enemy  forces. 

Miniature  television  cameras  also  have 
application  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
Equipping  police  with  these  cameras  will 
provide  vivid  and  vital  information  from 
the  scene  of  crimes  to  police  head- 
quarters. 

The  application  of  these  miniature 
television  cameras,  originally  designed 
for  use  In  space,  for  defense  and  crime- 
fighting  only  Is  a  beginning.  The  use  of 
such  cameras  in  news  coverage,  in  dis- 
covering mechanical  problems  In  indus- 
try, in  automotive  and  flight  safety,  in 
countless  other  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor— the  use  of  these  cameras  is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  devoted  my 
attention  to  only  one  device  developed 
in  space  research.  There  are  scores  of 
other  devices  with  equally  wide  applica- 
tion. Research  designed  for  space  is  not 
limited  to  space.  The  value  of  space  re- 
search in  all  fields  of  human  effort  is  im- 
portant and  far-reaching. 

Returning  to  the  application  of  space 
research  in  medical  treatment,  permit 
me  to  first  mention  the  use  of  the  minia- 
ture television  camera  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed. Doctors  have  found  that  these 
cameras  can  be  equipped  with  a  long 
lens,  swallowed  by  a  patient,  and  used  to 
di.scover  and  examine  ulcers.  Medical 
students  across  this  country  and  con- 
ceivably around  the  world  can  watch 
major  operations  on  televisions  hooked 
to  surgeons'  equipment.  The  use  of  these 
lightweight  cameras  in  medical  educa- 
tion is  already  being  explored. 

I  mentioned  that  space  research  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  making  blind  per- 
sons see.  A  radarlike  device  hooked  to  a 
television  lens  in  turn  joined  with  optic 
nerves  is  a  possibility,  according  to  James 
E.  Wiggins,  technology  utilization  direc- 
to'-  for  NASA.  Such  a  remarkable  break- 


through woiild  be  directly  attributable  to 
space  research. 

In  another  area,  space  scientists  were 
commissioned  to  develop  glasses  respon- 
sive to  the  movement  of  a  subject's  eye. 
The  puipose  of  this  device  was  to  equip 
astronauts  v.-ith  another  means  of  turn- 
ing switches  when  their  hands  are  oc- 
cupied. There  have  been  applications  of 
these  glasses  in  the  effort  to  make  para- 
lyzed persons  control  switches,  feed 
themselves,  and  even  control  wheel- 
chairs. This  gives  new  life  to  previously 
hopeless  individuals.  Space  research  is 
used  here  to  bring  lost  lives  back  to 
vitality.  A  side  effect,  yes,  but  a  side 
cfTect  of  great  promise. 

I  mentioned  also  that  space  research 
has  provided  us  with  the  means  of  closely 
and  scientifically  watching  intensive- 
care  patients.  Space  scientists  have  de- 
veloped ultrasensitive  instruments  for 
use  in  satellites.  These  instruments, 
when  hooked  to  critically  ill  patients' 
nerve  systems,  will  provide  a  nurse  in 
another  room  with  a  warning  if  the 
pat'ent  is  weakening.  One  niu"se,  man- 
nuig  a  control  board,  can  watch  more 
than  one  hundred  patients  this  way. 
This  is  especially  valuable  because  of 
the  growing  problem  resulting  from  a 
critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

This  same  sensitive  device  has  already 
been  used  to  detect  the  beginning 
tremors  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  thus 
facilitate  treatment  of  this  tragic 
malady. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  touched 
briefly  on  some  of  the  applications  of 
space  research  in  our  day-to-day  life. 
The  evidence  leaveo  no  doubt  that  the 
value  of  our  space  program  goes  far 
beyond  the  applications  used  by  NASA. 
This  research  is  of  great  and  growing 
value  to  the  betterment  of  mankind  and 
demands  our  continuing  and  complete 
suppoi't. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  limitation 
of  time,  all  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee " 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10340)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  faciUties, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 655,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundi-y  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
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The  SPEAKER.  I5  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  its 
present  form  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Th  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUowiS : 

Mr.  FCLTON  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  tc  ttie  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astron.iutlc5  with  Insirvictlons  to  that 
committee  to  report  the  bill  buck  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "(31  .Advanced 
Mlsslona.  $6,200,000;"  and  renumber  sub- 
paragraphs (4),  i5i,  (6i,  (7i.  (8l,  (9),  (10), 
(11),  (12).  (13|.  (14).  (loi,  (16).  (17),  (18). 
(19).  and  20  accordingly. 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  the  amount. 
"$71,500,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount,  "$50.000  (X)0". 

On  page  2,  line  y.  strike  the  amount,  "$150.- 
700.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount.  "$72.0OO.00O". 

On  page  2,  line  16.  strike  the  amou.nt.  "*70.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount.  "$50,000  OOO". 

On  page  2,  line  22.  stnte  the  amount. 
"$30,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount,  "$20.000. ooo". 

On  page  8,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections : 

"Sbc.  6.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Aerospace  Safety  .A.dvisory  Panel  consisting 
of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  for  term.'' 
ol  six  years  each,  e.xcept  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two.  four,  or  six  years 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  .Administrator  to 
provide  continuity  of  membership.  The  Panel 
shall  review  safety  studies  and  operations 
plana  referred  to  it  and  shall  make  reports 
thereon,  shall  advise  the  .AdmlnLstrator  with 
respect  to  the  hazards  of  proposed  or  exist- 
ing facilities  and  proposed  operations  and 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  uf  prop^ised  or 
existing  safety  standards  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  .■Administrator  may 
request.  One  member  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Panel  as  Us  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
Panel  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  such,  but  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  ( or  in 
the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  m  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence not  to  exceed  the  rates  pre.scr.bed 
In  5  0.S.C.  6702,  5704),  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Panel,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I. 
chapter  67  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  or  5  U  S  C  5731.  Members  of  the 
Panel  appointed  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government  shall  each  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  In  the  Panel  In  addition  to  re- 
imbursement fir  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  The 
members  of  the  Pane!  may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
203,  205.  207,  281,  and  283  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  except  Insofar  as  such 
sections  may  prohibit  any  such  member  fr' m 
receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  par- 
ticular matter  which  directly  Involves  the 
Administration  or  In  which  the  Administra- 
tion Is  directly  Involved  .N'o  officer  or  full- 
time  employee  of  the  Administration  may 
serve   as   a   member   of    the   Panel. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.svlvania  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou'?  con.^ent  that 
further  reading  of  the  motion  to  recom- 


mit be   dispensed  with  and   that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  is 
one  section  of  the  bill  that  has  not  been 
read  and  not  talked  about  on  tiiis  floor 
today,  I  feel  that  it  .should  be  read. 
Therefore.  Mr    Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER   Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  resumed  readme. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas  linterrupting 
the  reading! .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  told 
that  the  section  to  which  I  refer  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Penijsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reiT-w  my  un.Tnimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit be  con.sidered  as  read  and  printed 
in  th.e  Record  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Lientleman  from  Penn- 
syhania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "nays"  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
o.n  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  239,  nays  157.  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  160] 
YEAS — 239 


Abbltt 

Abcrnethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Arends 
A  h!'/v 
.Vhinore 
Avres 
Bates 
B.ittin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra'iro 
Bray 
Brock 
Hroomfleid 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
KroyhlU.  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bihh 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carev 
C^vrter 
Cederhertt 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenbnck 

Der;nev 

Derwin.skl 

Devlne 

Dlrkln-son 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Erlenborn 

E«ch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farhstein 

Ftndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Oallflanakls 
Gardner 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
(FOodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 


Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
H.iys 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hull 

Huncate 
Himt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
.lacobe 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jur.as 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Keith 
Kln^   N  Y, 
Kleppe 
Kornei;By 
Kupfermau 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Laxiccn 
Lutt.i 
Lenrion 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
McCarthy 
McClon,' 
McCliire 
McCulioch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

\Urh 
McEwen 


McMillan 

MacGrecor 

Madden 

Maililard 

M,.rsh 

Martin 

May 

M.ivne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

.Mi/(> 

M.inaijrin 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Mor-^e,  Mass. 

Morton 

Myers 

N.itcher 

Nerlzl 

Nifhuls 

OKon^^kl 

ONcal,  Ga. 

Ottnit'er 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Poff 

Pi... lock 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Quie 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Asplnall 

BarUiK 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bevlll 

Blanton 

Blutnlk 

BOIL'S 

Bolllnjr 
Brmkley 
Brooks 
Brotzm.an 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cab.- 11 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Cormun 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
DavUs,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  G.arza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Durn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
F.c  kh.irdt 
Edmnndson 
Edwardh.  Calif 
Edwardi,  La 
EiibtTt: 
Everett 
Fascell 
Feiiihan 
Fiyut 


Qulllen 

Hallsback 

Randall 

Riid.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Jiic^le 

Robl-on 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schcuer 

Srhneebel 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

NAYS— 157 

Foley 

Eraser 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Galia!;her 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Giibser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hainan 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H.irdy 

Hathaway 

H.iwkins 

Hechlir.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hlck.s 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jon^-s,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kyros 

L<-.>n.;,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McF.iU 

Macdonald, 

.Ma^s, 
Machen 
M;ihon 

M  ithlas.  Calif 
Miilhlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Calif. 
MllLs 
Mtnl-h 
Morgan 


Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger  Ariz. 

StL-lger,  Wis. 

.Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tiilcott 

Tavlor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson  Wis. 

Ullman 

Vuurito 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalcn 

Whiilley 

Wtutener 

Whittcn 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wvman 

Yates 

Zion 

Zwach 


Moms,  N  Mex. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nix 

O  Hara.  111. 

Olsen 

Pa.ssman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Renecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rotrers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Hnstenkowskl 

Roylal 

Shipley 

Shriver 

SIsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Viinik 

Wageonner 

Waldic 

Walker 

White 

Wilson, 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yi.umg 

Ziblocki 
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Bob 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Anderson. 

Tenn 
Ashbro(jk 
Berry 
Dlggs 

Edwiirds,  Ala. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flood 
Halleck 
Hebert 
Hirlorq 
Kflstermeler 
King,  Calif 


Knlczynskl 
Land  rum 
Lf  ggett 
L'lkens 
Matsunaga 
Moore 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 

OHara.  Mich 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
P  itman 
Po-i-"> 
Purcell 


Roberts 
Rooiiey,  NY. 
Roush 
St  Once 
Stephens 
Tliumpson.  N.J. 
Tuck 
Utt 

Williams.  Ml*- 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Flood  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  asalnst. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlegs  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Lukcns  for,  with  Mr,  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr,  Roberts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  CHara  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mlssls- 
Bippi. 

Mr    Stejihens  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Leg- 
gett.  I 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Purcell.  ' 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  HICKS,  and  Mr. 
MEEDS  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  DONOHUE,  Mr. 
FALLON,  and  Mr.  GILBERT  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the 
House  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  re- 
port back  the  bill  H.R.  10340  with 
amendments. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "(3)  Advanced 
Missions.  $6,200,000;"  and  renumber  sub- 
paragraphs (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10), 
(11),  (12).  (13),  (14),  (15),  (16),  (17). 
(18),  (19)  and  (20)  accordingly. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  amount, 
"»71,50O,0OO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount,  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  the  amount, 
"♦150,700,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereor  the 
amount,  "$72,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  16,  strike  out  the  amount, 
"»70,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount.  $50,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  amount, 
"»30,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount,  "$20,000,000''. 

On  page  8.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fo!Iow- 
Ingnew  sections: 

"Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  consisting 
of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  for  terms 
cf  six  years  each,  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  m?mbers  first  taking  office  after 
tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
Mpire  ;it  the  end  of  two,  four,  or  six  years 
*s  may  be  designated  by  the  Administrator 
^o  provide  continuity  of  membership.  The 
Panel  shall  review  safety  studies  and  opera- 
tions pl.uis  referred  to  it  and  shall  make  re- 
ports thereof,  shall  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  the  hazards  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  facilities  and  proposed  op- 
erations raid  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  proposed  or  existing  .'^afety  standards  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Ad- 
mlnlstruti  r  may  request.  One  member  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Panel  as  its  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  officers  or  em- 


ployees of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  (or  in  the  alternatives, 
mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed 
In  5  U.S.C.  5702,  5704),  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Panel,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  X, 
Chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  or  5  XJ.S.C.  5731.  Members  of 
the  Panel  appointed  from  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  each  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ances of  duties  vested  In  the  Panel  In  addi- 
tion to  relmburaement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sentence. 
The  members  of  the  Panel  may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
203,  205.  207,  281,  and  283  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  Insofar  as  such 
sections  may  prohibit  any  such  member  from 
receiving  compensation  In  respect  of  any  par- 
ticular matter  which  directly  Involves  the 
Administration  or  In  which  the  Administra- 
tion is  directly  involved.  No  officer  or  full- 
time  employee  of  the  Administration  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Panel." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendments).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendments  be 
dispensed  with  and  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  hear 
what  we  have  in  the  amendments. 

I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  342,  nays  53,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  161] 
YEAS— 342 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevlll 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackbtirn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 


Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwixiskl 

Dirgell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhaidt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feluhan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 


Ashley 

Betts 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Carter 

Cedcrberg 

Collier 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Devlne 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jctrman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Loiig,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCIorv 

McCIure 

McCulioch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mat  hi  as,  Calif 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 
Meeds 
Meskil! 
Miller,  Calif 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mm.shall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  lu. 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Pas.sman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poa 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 

NAYS— 53 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Findley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 


Quie 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rces 

Reid,  111. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reii:ecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Ro  bison 

Rodino 

Royers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Ro3enthal 

Rostc-r.kowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schweugel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sihk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 
Sullivan 

TL.ft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Te.igue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

W'halen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

W'lUon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Haley 

Harsha 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langeu 

Latta 

Lloyd 
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McEwen 

Mayne 

Michel 

Myers 

OKonakl 

QuUleii 

Railsbaclc 
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Ariz. 


Rletle 

Srharleberg 

Sc.'iiieet  eil 
Sicub.t^ 


Snyder 
S'.elger.  Ariz. 

Steiucr.  Wis. 
Tnomson,  Wis. 
UUman 
Wyatt 


NOT  VOTING     37 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A^bb^ooic 
Berry 
Dli;gs 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Halleck 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Holland 
Kastenmeler 


Kir.^.  Calif 

Kluczyiukl 

Lai.drun. 

Lei<i.'ett 

Luicei.s 

Mat-v.inaga 

Moore 

Murphy,  NY. 

NeHen 

OH  ira.  Mich 

O'Nti;:.  MasH. 

Poage 

PucuLskl 


Pr.rcell 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Bousii 
tit  Onge 
Stepher;.s 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tuck 
Uu 

WUllanLS.  Ml£fi. 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Cleric  aniiuuiiced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  ol  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Moore. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr  NeUen 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Matounaga  with  Mr  .fshbrook. 

Mr.  King  of  CallfornUv  with  Mr  WilUa. 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr  Ch.irles  H  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  ol  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Tuck. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Williams 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  .Michu?-in  with  Mr  Purcell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Dl?gs. 

Mr.  Kasienmeler  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Herlong. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Rauah  with  Mr  L.indrv.m 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr  COLLIER,  and  Mr. 
CARTER  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay. ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimcuj  con.>ent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker'.-,  dc.-ik  the  bill  '  S  1296 ' 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .Adminis- 
tration for  re.search  and  development. 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  a^k  the  chairman  for 
an  explanation  of  the  ditTerence  between 
the  biUs  in  terms  of  money,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califtrnia.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  have  not  seen  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  pa.ssed.  I  knew  it  was 
just  messaged  over  here,  as  the  gentle- 
man heard  It.  about  I.t  minutes  a?o. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  .'-ipeaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  ob;ect:on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


6     1296 
An   act   to   authorize   appropriatlon.s   to   the 
National  Aeron.iutlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  co.n- 
structlon  of   facilities,   and   administrative 
operations,   and   for   other   purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be   appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautl,:s  and  Space  Admln- 
istraUon   the   sum  of   J4.851.006.000,  as   fol- 
lows : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  prngr.i.Ti3 . 

(1)  Apollo.  I2.546.500.000: 

(2)  Apollo   iippUcatlons,   $334,700,000; 

(3)  Advanced    missions.   85,000,000, 

(4)  Physics    and   astronomy,    $145,500,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$131.a00,000. 

(6;    Blosclence,  »44,300,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $101,900,000, 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $157,- 
700.000; 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $37,000,000; 
1 10)    Electronics  systems.   $40,200,000; 
(in   Human  factor  systems,  821,000,000; 
1 12)   Basic  re.-etrch,  $23,500,000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems,  $45,000,000; 

(14)  Nuclear  rockets,  $74,000,000; 

(15)  Chemical    propulsion.    $38,000,000; 

(16)  Aeronautics.  $66,800,000; 

1 17  I  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $297,- 
700,0(50; 

(18)  Sustaining  university  program.  $20.- 
000.000; 

I  19)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000 

(h)  For  "Construction  of  facllitlos,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A.mes  Research  Center,  Motlett  Field, 
California,  -bS  565.000; 

(2)  UoUd.^rd  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland.  $505,000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  L.^boratory.  Pasadena, 
California,  53.125  000; 

1 4)  John  F.  K->nnedy  Space  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeron:int;jj  t^nd  Space  Administra- 
tion. Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida.  $24,- 
38.">.000; 

( 5 )  Lewis  Re£e<\rch  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Smdusky,  Ohio.  $2,115,000; 

'6i  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas.  $2,425.CKX); 

1 7)  George  C  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. Huntsvllle.  .\labama.  SH70.000. 

1 8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New  Or- 
leans   and    Sliaell,    Loulsl.in.i.    $2,010,000. 

i9i  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada,  $19,500,000; 

(10)  Wallops  StaUon,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $740,000; 

(111  Facility  pl.Tnning  and  design  not 
others". Ise  provided   for.   $5,500,000, 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations",  $648,- 
206,000. 

d>  .Appropriations  for  "Research  and 
development"  may  be  used  ( 1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  req\itred  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties, and  title  to  such  f.HCllltles  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  bp.st  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grrintee  Instlfvitlon  or  orgnrlzatlon. 
Each  such  prant  .shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  .Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
Hdequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  developmeat"   pursuant   to  this 


.\c'  ;iiav  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
in.i.'iT  facUiry,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
inciuding  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$230,000  uriless  the  .Administrator  or  his  des- 
ignee has  notified  the  SpenkiT  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tne  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  Huu.se  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
locution,  and  estimated  ccst  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  apprupriatlon 
Act.  ( 1 )  any  ami'unt  appropriated  lor  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faclllt.es  '  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  i2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facliit.es,  and  support 
services  contracts  may  be  entered  Int  j  under 
the  "Administrative  operations"  appropria- 
tion for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  ihe 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  .Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(C)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35  000,  for  scleiUitlc  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  lici  lor  maintenance, 
repairs,  aiten.iions.  and  minor  constructions 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Includ- 
ing co.later.il  equipment,  exceeds  $100,000. 
Sec  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1),  t2),  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7). 
(8),  (9).  and  (10)  of  subt^ectlon  Kb)  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Nat!  jnal  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum  to 
meet  unusu.=il  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  wurk  authorized  under  s.ich  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such   paragr,.phs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  lia)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  f;icllltles "  ap- 
propriation, and,  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  lib)  hereof 
(Other  than  f\inds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (11)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
av.ulable  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location  (Including  loca- 
tions 'peclt:ed  In  subsection  Kb),  if  ili  the 
Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  bee  luse  of  changes  In  the  national 
program  of  .aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  1 2)  he  determines  that  deferral 
•  f  such  action  until  the  enartment  of  the 
next  authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabiuuue.  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  N>  por- 
tion of  such  sunis  may  be  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure or  expended  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratories  and  other  installa- 
tions unless  (.A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  des- 
iirnf'e  ha.s  transmitted  to  the  Spe.iker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sen-'.te  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
.Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  wTltten  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  ill  the  na- 
ture of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  mod- 
ification. (2)  the  C(;st  thereof  includine  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and   (3)    the  reasoii  why  such  con- 
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struction,  expans.on,  or  modification  Is 
necessary  in  tlie  national  Interest,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thiS  .Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  tne  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
tliat  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  lie),  and 

(3 1  no  a.nionni  appropriated  pursuant  to 
t.'ils  .Act  nny  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  actlo.i  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facta 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  .Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
Is  In  the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional .Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1968." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.   MILLEK  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.     MILLER     of     Cahfornia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Milleb  of  Cali- 
fornia; Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  1296  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R.  10340,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

"That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  $4,927,182,- 
000,  as  follows: 

"la)  For  'Research  and  development,'  for 
the  following  programs: 

"iD    Apollo,  $2,521,500,000; 

"(2)    Apollo    applications,    $379,700,000; 

"i3)   Physics  and  astronomy,  $131,631,000; 

"(4)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
1142,000.000; 

"(5)    Voyager,  $50,000,000; 

"|6)    Bi'jscience,  $41,800,000; 

"(7)   Space  applications,  $94,500,000; 

"i8)  Liiunch  vehicle  procurement,  $72,- 
000.000; 

"1 9 1   Space  vehicle  systems,  $36,000,000; 

"(ID)    Electronics   systems.   $39,200,000; 

"(ll)    Human   factor  systems,  $21,000,000; 

"il2)    Basic  research.  $21,465,000; 

"il3)  Space  power  and  electric  proptilslon 
syetems,  $44,000,000; 

"(14)   Nuclear  rockets.  $50,000,000; 

"(15)  Chemical  propulsion.  $49,000,000  of 
which  $12,000,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
large  solid  motor  project; 

j|(16)    Aeronautics,  $66,800,000; 
•J'^^'   Tr.icklng      and      data      acquisition, 
5290,000,000; 

"(18)  Sustaining  university  program,  $20,- 


"(19)   Technology  utlUzatlon.  $5,000,000. 

"(b)  For  'Construction  of  facilities,'   in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $5,365,000; 

"(2)   Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $565,000; 

"(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California,  $3,125,000; 

"(4)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Flordla,  $24,885,000; 

"(5)   Lewis    Research    Center,    Cleveland 
and  Sandusky,  Ohio,  $2,115,000; 

"(6)   Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $2,425,000; 

"(7)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  $870,000; 

"(8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New 
Orleans  and  Slldell,  Louisiana,  $2,010,000; 

"(9)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada,  $16,500,000; 

"(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island, 
Virginia,  $740,000; 

"(11)   Various  locations,  $2,880,000; 

"(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $5,500,000. 

"(c)  For  'Administrative  operations,' 
$648,206,000. 

"(d)  Appropriations  for  'Research  and 
development'  may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested 
in  the  United  States  unless  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  Insure  that  the  Untied  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  'Research  and  development' 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

"(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  ( 1 )  any  amount  appropriated  for 
■Research  and  development'  or  for  'Con- 
struction of  facilities'  may  remain  available 
Without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  'Administrative  operations'  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Adrriinlstrator  and  his  de- 
'or'nlnation  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000.  » 

(h)  After  January  1,  1968  no  support  serv- 
ice contract  In  the  amount  of  $100,000  or 


more  shall  be  awarded,  renewed  or  extended 
unless — 

"(1)  a  study  has  been  made  showing  the 
relative  cost  of  obtaining  the  services  through 
contract  and  through  direct  hire  employees, 
using  cost  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and 

"(2)  the  Administrator  has  made  a  written 
determination  (i)  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  services  through  contract  Is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  services 
through  direct  hire  employees,  or  (11)  that 
the  success  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  service  contract  pro- 
cedure rather  than  the  direct  hire  of  em- 
ployees, stating  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
such  determination.  ' 

"The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a  cen- 
tral file  of  the  determinations  made  pursuant 
to  clause  (2)  of  tills  subsection  and  shall 
make  them  available  upon  request  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  committees  thereof.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Administrator  to  enter  into  support 
service  contracts  that  are  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  As  used  In  this  subsection  the 
term  'support  service  contract'  does  not  in- 
clude contracts  for  the  producton  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  products  or  for  the 
construction  of  facilities. 

"Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7), 
i8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  of  subsection  1(b) 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum  to 
meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such  paragraphs. 

"Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  'Construction  of  facilities'  ap- 
propriation, and,  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof 
(Other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (12)  of  such  subsection)  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subjection  1(b)),  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  in  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineering  de- 
velopments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
in  aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  expended  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may 
be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to 
construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  Installations  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea- 
son why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national  In- 
terest, or   (B)    each  such  committee  before 
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the  expiration  of  such  period  hM  trinsmltted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

•'Sec.  4.  NotAithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act-- 

"(1)  no  amount.  .ippropnateU  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  proKr.im  de- 
leted by  the  Conijresa  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeron.iutical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  prognim  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  progr.in^  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c), and 

"(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  t 'ken  and  the 
facts  and  clrcum.^tances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  actior. .  or  iB)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  cf 
such  p«rlod  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  th.it  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

"Sec  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It 
Is  In  the  national  interest  taat  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  fea.slble, 
and  that  the  NatKnal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  e.xplore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

"Sec    6.   There    Is    hereby    established    an 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory   Panel   consisting 
of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  for  terms 
of  six   years  each    except  that   the   terms  of 
ofBce  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two,  fovir.  or  six  years 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Admlnl.str  itor 
to   provide   continuity   of   membership.   The 
Panel  shall  review  safety  -.tiidies  and  oper.i- 
tlons   plans   referred    to   It   and   shall    make 
reports   thereon,   shall   advise    the   Adminis- 
trator with   respect  to   the   hazards  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  facilities  and  proposed  oper- 
ations and  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
proposed    or    exl.stlng    safety    standards    and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  request.  One  member  3h.iU 
be  designated  by  the  Panel  as  its  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,   but  shall   be   allowed   necessary   travel 
expense   (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage  for 
use   of    privately   owned    vehicles   and    a    per 
diem  In  lieu  of  .<;ub6istence  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  prescribed  in  5  U  SO    5702    5704i.  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
the    performance    of    duties    vested    in    the 
Panel,  without   regard   to  the   provisions  cf 
subchapter  I,   Chapter   57  of   title   5   of   the 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment  Travel   Regulations,   or   5   USC     5731. 
Members  of  the  Panel  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  e.tch  re- 
ceive compensation  at   the   rate  of  1 100  for 
each   day   such   member   Is   engaged   In    the 
actual   performance  of  duties  vested  In   the 
Panel    In    addition    to    reimbursement    for 
travel,  subsistence    and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  tl'.e  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sentence    The  members  of  the 
Panel  may  serve  .as  surh   without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  sectlor.s  203.  205.  207.  281. 


and  283  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  Insofar  as  such  sections  may  pro- 
hibit any  such  member  from  receiving  com- 
pensation In  respect  of  any  particular  mat- 
ter which  directly  involves  the  Administra- 
tion or  in  which  the  Administration  Is  di- 
rectly Involved.  No  officer  or  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Adntinlstratlon  may  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Panel. 

Sec.  6  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  Keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
o.i  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
rt'spect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

•Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorlz.itlon  Act.  I9e8,'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   California    (Mr.   Miller  1 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  .similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10340)  was 
laid  on  the  table 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  1296.  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill 
iS.  1296 1  to  authorize  approprmtions  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia' Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followinii  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller  of  California,  Teague  of  Te.xas, 
Karth,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Dad- 
DARio,  FrLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mosher, 
RocDEBUSH,  and  Bell. 


GENERAL  LFIAVE 
Mr.      MILLER      of     California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  e.xtend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
In  connection  with  the  bill  Just  pa.s.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H  R.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  t.)bacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased; 

H  R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  .Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  tramfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas; 
and 

H.R.  10943  An  act  to  amend  ana  extend 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Euucatlon  .Act  of  1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  10730  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sei.ate  had  S'iassed  a  bill  of  tho  foil  jwing 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is   requested: 

S.  1296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spice  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admliilst.-atlve 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  me.s.sage  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hcase 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  if  he  will  advise  us  as 
to  the  program  for  tonight  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  whip, 
the  next  order  of  business  will  be  the 
con.Mderation  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments appropriation  bill.  Following  that 
we  will  take  up  three  resolutions  this 
evening.  Two  of  these  re.solutions  are 
rules  One  makes  in  order  con.sideration 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization. The  other  is  the  rule  to  au- 
thorize consideration  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize travel,  transportation,  and  edu- 
cation allowances  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  dependents'  .schooling. 
The  third  resolution  is  House  Resolution 
514,  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Parking. 

May  I  advise  the  Members  that  after 
these  resolutions  on  these  bills  are 
adopted,  we  will  not  continue  on  the 
bills  themselves  until  tomorrow. 

May  I  also  advise  the  gentleman  and 
the  Hou.se  that  under  the  reservation  to 
announce  any  further  program,  we  will 
add  to  the  program  for  tomorrow  House 
Resolution  595,  supplemental  travel  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  That  will 
follow  the  con.slderation  of  the  two  other 
bills  that  have  already  been  announced. 
Mr   ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentlenaan. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  if  he  has  given  any  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  our  coming  in 
early  tomorrow. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  that  puipose? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


HOUR   OF   MEETING   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  678,  Rept.  No.  461), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 
H.  Res.  678 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnIon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  20) 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT JUNE  29 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
until  midnight  June  29  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHNSON  TEAM  STRENGTHENS 
THE     FIGHT     AGAINST     MENTAL 

ILLNESS 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion have  made  another  fittmg  and 
necessary  step  forward  in  improving 
services  and  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill 
in  our  coimtry. 

The  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1967 
extends  the  Nation's  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  best  and  most  modern  treatment 
and  diagnostic  facilities  for  those  who 
suffer  the  torments  of  mental  illness. 

This  law  is  particularly  noteworthy  in 
that  it  places  great  emphasis  on  local 
community  facilities. 

The  mentally  ill  are  no  longer  locked 
away  from  society  as  misfits  or  as  freaks. 
They  are  helped  to  remam  in  society, 
with  their  families,  in  their  commmiities, 
while  they  receive  help  and  treatment 
and  guidance. 

The  new  amendments  provide  millions 
of  dollars  to  States  in  matchmg  grants 
during  the  next  3  years  to  upgrade  and 
construct  mental  health  facilities,  to  im- 
prove diagnostic  and  outpatient  services, 
and  to  encourage  mental  health  centers 
to  venture  mto  new  fields. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  a 
proud  record  in  utilizing  Federal  re- 
sources to  improve  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  the  89th  Congress 
joined  the  President  in  enacting  what 
can  only  be  termed  a  health  revolution 
in  this  country. 

There  were  more  health  assistance 
laws  passed  in  1964-65  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  Nation's  history. 

And  most  important,  we  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  enter  new  territory,  to  extend 
ourselves  into  new  areas — areas  such  as 
mental  illness. 

This  is  another  proud  day  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  proud  day  for  me. 
It  is  a  proud  day  for  the  President.  And 
it  is  a  hopeful  day  for  those  who  suffer 
the  scourge  of  mental  illness. 

Government,  today,  again  signals  its 
readiness  to  help  those  who  are  unable 
to  help  themselves  least.  This  is  not  pity. 
This  is  social  justice.  And  that  is  what 
government  is  for. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  President  John- 
son as  he  signed   the   Mental   Health 
Centers  Act  amendments  of  1967: 
Statement  by  the  President  at  the  Signing 

OP  THE  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 

Mental  Illness  Is  not  something  which 
strikes  some  other  person  In  some  other 
family.  It  strikes  one  American  In  ten. 

It  fills  nearly  half  our  Nation's  hospital 
beds.  > 

It  costs  states  and  communities  more  than 
$3  billion  each  year — often  for  Inadequate 
care. 

It  costs  the  nation  $20  billion  each  year  In 
lost  wages  and  taxes. 

And  the  cost  In  anguish  and  sorrow  is  far 
beyond  counting. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  our  country 
decided  to  face,  boldly  and  frankly,  this 
major  health  problem — to  face  It  with  a 
major  health  program:  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

All  of  us  can  remember  when  the  problem 
of  mental  Illness  was  veiled  In  Ignorance  and 
shame  and  superstition.  Not  long  ago,  a  sick 
or  deeply  troubled  person  was  hidden  away — 
treated  more  as  a  prisoner  than  as  a  patient: 


locked  In  a  faraway  place  whose  very  name 
struck  fear;  the  Insane  Asylum. 

Now  we  are  changing  all  that:  taking  down 
the  bars  of  fear:  letting  in  the  air  of  knowl- 
edge; emphasizing,  for  the  first  time,  mod- 
ern local  services;  outpatient  care;  preven- 
tion as  well  as  cure. 

In  1963,  we  Invested  in  a  totally  new  Idea: 
the  conviction  that  community  centers  could 
bring  treatment  of  the  mentally  111  out  of 
the  darkness;  out  of  Isolation — Into  places 
where  the  people  live. 

In  1965,  Congress  provided  funds  to  train 
workers  for  the  centers;  to  hire  mental  health 
specialists. 

By  signing  this  bill  we  extend  those  great 
programs.  In  addition,  we  give  America's 
mental  health  centers  new  power  to  over- 
come some  old  problems:  to  work  with  dis- 
turbed children;  to  cure  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts;  to  counsel  troubled  families  and 
others  deeply  In  need  of  help. 

We  have  brought  down  the  number  of  pa- 
tients confined  to  mental  hospitals — from 
570,000  In  1955  to  425,000  In  1966. 

That  is  real  progress. 

But  there  are  still  many  Items  of  unfin- 
ished business,  many  problems  yet  to  be 
solved : 

The  total  number  of  patients  In  mental 
hospitals  is  down.  But  the  number  of  young 
patients  Is  going  up. 

Suicide  is  the  tenth  leading  cause  of  death 
In  our  society.  But  among  college  students, 
It  is  the  third  leading  cause. 

Dependence  upon  drugs  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. And  more  than  half  the  nation's  nar- 
cotic addicts  are  under  30. 

I  see  this  bill  as  one  way  to  prevent  such 
tragedies. 

I  see  this  bill  not  as  an  Isolated  effort,  but 
as  part  of  our  total  health  strategy. 

I  see  it  as  a  sign  that  marks  the  distance: 
we  have  come  away  from  superstition,  toward 
enlightenment. 

And  I  see  it  as  a  pledge:  a  pledge  that  the 
things  we  have  begun — in  health,  in  educa- 
tion, In  meeting  human  needs — we  do  not 
Intend   to  slow  dow-n. 

If  there  are  any  who  think  they  see  us 
slowing  down;  if  there  are  any  who  believe 
that  the  cutting  edge  of  progress  has  gone 
dull  in  America— let  them  examine  this 
record. 

In  February  of  this  year  federal  funds  had 
helped  173  mental  health  centers  In  44  states 
where  28 'i  million  people  live. 

By  June  30,  we  expect  to  reach  286  centers 
In  areas  where  47  million  Americans  live. 

We  are  taking  another  step  toward  a  better 
life  for  every  family.  We  renew  our  pledge  to 
the  poor,  to  the  sick,  to  every  citizen.  We 
will  meet  our  commitments  abroad.  But 
nothing  win  keep  us  from  meeting  them  at 
home. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION,  1968— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7501) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  OflBce  Departments,  the  Exec- 
utive OflQce  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNFTKZNCE  Report  iH  R;  ft  No.  439) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenia  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  |UR. 
7501)  ■•making  approprlatli^iis  :  ir  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  OBice  Departnieucs.  -he  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  .md  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  fur  tat  r.scal  yeir  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  Jor  uther  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  J...d  tree  c  inference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  fallows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,4.    ..di' 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  uf  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3.  7,  10,  11.  and  14 
And  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5  That  the  House 
recedo  from  Its  dibagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fuiiows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$494.dOO.0O0".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreemeat  -.o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  3ena-e  nuiaoered  C.  and  agree 
to  the  same  w;lh  .m  amencnieni.  as  fal- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  .sum  proposed  by  3a;d 
amendment  insert  $103  450  OOO',  an.l  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  3.ime. 

Amendment  numbered  8  Th.r.  the  Hjuse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amen.'ment.  as  loUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,306,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  12  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol.ows 
In  lieu  of  the  sun^  proposed  by  said  aniend- 
ment  Insert  "$50  ooo  ooo '.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  13. 

Tom  STEE3). 

Otto  E    P.^ssman. 

Joseph  P.  Abd.^bbo, 

Jeffebt   Coheum, 

Sidney  R    Y.\rES. 

George   Mahon. 

Silvio  O    Conte. 

Howard   W    Robison, 

Charlotte  T    Reid. 

Frank  T    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  3.  Mike  Monronet, 

E.   L.   Bartlett. 

Ralph  Yarborovch. 

Jennings    Ranlkilph. 

Daniel   B     Brewster. 

Cliftord   P    Case. 

GORnON     AIXOTT 

Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R  7501 )  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasurv  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  Slscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanaii'jn  of  the  efTect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  .md  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely; 


TITLE    I — IRl..^^I  RY     bf.J'ARl.MtM 

Office  of  the  Secrt-tary 
Amendment  No    1:  Appriprlates  $7,015,000 
as     proposed     by     the     House     Instead     of 
$7,165,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $89,361.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In.stead  of 
$90,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  Of  the  Public  Debt 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $54.- 
743.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$52,048,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment  No.  4    Appropriates  $177,000.- 
000   for   revenue   accounting  and   processing 
as  proposed   by   the   H   use  instead  of  $175.- 
000.000  as  prop.ioed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  5  Appropriates  $494,- 
800,000  for  compliance  Instead  of  $490,000  000 
as  prop^jsed  by  the  House  and  $496.800  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   II — POST   OFFirE   DEPARTMENT 

Administration  and  regional  operation 
Amendment    No.    6.     Appropriates    $103.- 
450.000    instead   qf   $100,450,000   as   proposed 
by   the  House   and  $105,973,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7;  Deletes  language  Umlt- 
Insc  number  of  employees  la  postal  regional 
offices  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  Inserts 
langu.-ge  prohibit. i.,;  pa>ment  of  salaries  of 
special  assistants  to  regional  directors  for 
public  Information  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Operations 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $5,306.- 
500.000  instead  of  $5,269,500,000  as  proposed 
by  tne  House  and  $5,307,500  000  as  proposed 
by  the  .Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
none  of  the  funds  allowed  shall  be  available 
f^ir  extending  the  proi^ramlni^-plannlng- 
budijetlm;  system   to   post    i'fflccs. 

Amendment  No  9:  Deletes  l.tnguage  pro- 
pased  by  the  Senate  to  permit  transfer  of 
funds  among  postal  appropriations. 

Building  occupancy  and  postal  supplies 
Amendment  No,  10:  Deletes  lant^iiai^e  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  esuibllsh  two  sep- 
arate appropriations,  to  reflect  building  oc- 
cupancy and  postal  supplies  costs  separately. 

Plant  and  equipment 
Amendment    No.    11:    Appropriates    $195,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$200.000000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Po.^tal  public  buildtngi 
Amendment  No.  12    Appropriates  *50.000.- 
000  instead  of  $45.000  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House    and    $55,853,000   as   propo.sed    by    the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Amendment  No  14:  Appropriates  $9,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
{9.250  000  as  prrposrd  by  the  H"';se  Tlie 
conferees  are  agreed  that  none  of  the  funds 
allowed  shall  be  available  to  establish  or 
maintain  field  offices. 

Tom    Steed. 
Otto  E    Passman, 
Joseph  P    Addabbo, 

JeFFERT    CO!lEI.AN. 

Sidney    R.    Yates, 
George  Mahon. 
Silvio  O   Conte. 
Howard    W.    Robisiin, 
Charlotte     T      Reto. 
Prank  T    Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\  lous  qutit-on  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Tlie  Clerk  will  reix)rt 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  an-.encinient  No.  13:  Patre  11.  line 
13,  Insert  the  follow. ngs,  "to  the  t.\tent  that 
t,avlngs  are  et!ect->d  in  other  projects." 

MOTIO.M    OFFLRED    UY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stkhd  mo'.  es  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsaereement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sen.ate  numbered  13  and  ttncur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
ceiitleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
why  this  bill  is  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion above  tlie  House  figure  as  contained 
in  the  conference  report,  or  rather,  is  al- 
most one-half  billion  dollars  increase 
over  tlie  fif;ure  when  it  lefl  the  House? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man t.'iat  the  total  of  the  bill,  after  re- 
porting it  out  of  the  conference,  is  S7,- 
545.641.000,  which  is  only  $46,411,000 
more  than  the  total  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  but  is  $9,526,000  less  than 
when  tlie  bill  pa.sscd  the  other  body.  The 
amount  carried  in  the  conference  report 
is  $69,507,000  less  than  the  budget  request 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  sheet 
that  usually  comes  In  with  most  other 
appropriation  bills  having  to  do  wit  a  con- 
ference reports.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  the 
incorrect  figure. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  bill 
provides  for  two  major  departments  of 
the  Government  and  related  agencies 
and  covers  extensive  activities.  It  is  most 
difficult  and  expensive  to  cover  these  ac- 
tivities under  a  continuing  resolution. 
And,  .since  time  is  short,  and  since  we  had 
to  wait  so  long  on  the  other  body  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  conference  report,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  complete  the  work  on  this 
bill  so  that  it  can  be  on  the  President's 
desk  and  funds  made  available  so  these 
agencies  can  start  the  new  fiscal  year 
with  the  rcKular  budget.  We  know  that  If 
we  do  tins,  we  can  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
waste  of  ntoney  and  inefflciency  in  these 
l)articu!ar  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  where  do  the 
increases  go  and  for  what  items? 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  the  programs 
which  represent  increases  in  the  bill  are 
contained  in  the  largest  item  of  the  bill 
wliich  is  the  Post  Ofllce  Department. 
Most  of  this  increase  is  divided  between 
two  items  in  tliat  department,  the  pay 
increases  voted  the  postal  workers  by  the 
Congress  and  the  amazingly  heavy  in- 
crea.se  in  the  volume  of  mail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
following  tables: 
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TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
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Appropria- 
tions, liscal 
year  1967' 

Budget  esti- 
mates, fiscal 
year  1968 

Passed  House 

Passed  Senate 

1 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action 

compared  wlth- 

- 

■ 

Appropria- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1967 

Budget  esti- 
mates, fiscal 
year  1968     ^ 

House 

Senate 

Office  ot  the  Secretary 

J7, 027, 000 

$7,317,000 

J7, 015, 000 

$7,165,000 

$7,015,000 

-$12,000 

-$302,000  1 

-$150,000 

Bureau  ot  Accounts' 

Salaries  an1  expense"; 

32, 988, 000 
265, 000 

34, 500. 000 

34, 500, 000 

34,500,000 

34,  500. 000 

-1-1.512,000 
-265,000 

Fund  tor  p  jymeni  of  Government  losses  in 
snipment 

Tom,  Bureau  ot  Accounts 

33.253.000 
88. 278.  000 
21,193.000 
6.275.000 
53. 794. 000 

34,  500,  000 
!  89, 061, 000 

14, 600, 000 

6.  565, 000 

»  54. 784,  000 

34,  500, 000 
90, 700. 000 
14,000,000 
6,565,000 
52, 048, 000 

34,  500, 000 
89,361,000 
14,000,000 
6, 565, 000 
54, 748. 000 

34.  500. 000 
89.361,000 
14,000,000 
6,  565, 000 
54, 748, 000 

+  1.247.000 

+  1,083.000 

-7,193.000 

-^290,000 

+954,  000 

( 

Bureau  ct  Customs. 

^300.000 
-600.000 

-36.' ooo' 

-$1,339,000 

Bureau  ot  Itie  Mint 

Bureau  ut  Narcotics 

'+2."766."6o6" 

Bureau  ot  ttie  Public  Debt 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

18.896.000 
173.  029.  000 
473,207,000 

20. 060. 000 

177,024.000 

501,016,000 

800,000 

19.960,000 

177,000,000 

490, 000, 000 

500,000 

19.960,000 

175,000.000 

496.800.000 

500,000 

19.960,000 

177,000,000 

494. 800,  000 

500,  000 

+1,064,000 

+3,971,000 

+21,593.000 

+  500.000 

-100,000 
-24,000  ( 
-6,216,000  1 
-300,000 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing 

+2. 000. 000 

Compliance 

+4. 800, 000 

-2,000.000 

Federal  tax  lien  revolving  fund 

Total,  Internal  Revenue  Service 

665.132.000 
6. 348,  000 
15,631.000 

698,900,000 

6,  588,  000 

16,919,000 

687, 460, 000 
6. 588. 000 
16.850,000 

692, 260. 000 
6.588,000 
16.850.000 

692,  260, 000 

6,  588,  000 

16.850,000 

+27.128.000 

+240.  000 

+  1.219.000 

-6,640,000 

+  4.800,000 

Office  ol  ttie  Treasurer 

U.S.  Sec  ret  Se  rvice 

-69,000 

:::::::::::: 

Total,  title  1,  Treasury  Department 

896,931,000 

929, 234,  000 

915,726,000 

922.037,000 

921.887,000 

+24, 956. 000 

-7,347,000 

+6,161,000 

-150,000 

TITLE  ll-POST  OFFICE  DEPARTIVIENT 


Appropria- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1967' 


Budget  esti- 
mates, fiscal 
year  1968 


Administration  and  regional  operation '     $95,  546,000 

Research  development,  and  engineering.. 1      16,152.000 

",043,600,000 
640,700,000 
243,322.000 


Operations 

Transportation   

Building  occ'jpincv  and  postal  supplies. 

Building  accupancv     - 

Supplies  and  services 

Plant  and  equipment  '     138,000,000 

Postal  public  buildings 


$107,973,000 

23,148,000 

5,  344, 059, 000 

656.  500, 000 

276.130.000 


201,345.000 
55. 853. 000 


Passed  House 


$100,450. 

23. 148. 

5,269,500, 

650, 000. 

275.000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Passed  Senate 


200. 000. 
45.000. 


000 

000 


$105,973,000 

23.148,000 

5.307.500,000 

650.000.000 


185.724,000 
89. 276. 000 

195.  OOO.  000 
55, 853. 000 


Conference 
action 


$103,450,000 

23,148,000 

5. 306.  500, 000 

650, 000, 000 


185,724,000 
89. 276, 000 

195. 000. 000 
50, 000, 000 


Conference  action  compared  witti- 


Appropria- 
tions,  fiscal 
year  1967 


+$7,904,000 
^6,995,000 
1-262, 900, 000 
^9,  300,  000 
-243,322,000 
+  185,724,000 
+89, 276, 000 
+57.000.000 
+50.000.000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, fiscal 
year  1968 


-$4,523,000 


House 


-37,559,000 

-6,  500,  000 

-276,130.000 

-185,724.000 

+89.276,000 

-6, 345,  000 

-5.853,000 


+$3,000,000 

'+37.'66o,'ooo' 


-275,000,000 

+  185,724,000 

+89,276,000 

-5,000,000 

+5,  000,  COO 


Total,  title  II,  Post  Office  Department....  6,177,320,000    6,665.008,000  '6.563.098,000   6,612,474,000   6.603.098,000    +425.778,000      -61,910,000  I  +40,000,000 


Senate 


-$2,  523, 000 


-1,000.000 


-5,853,000 


-9, 376,  000 


TITLE  lll-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRE$IDEr<T 


Compensation  ot  the  President.. 

The  White  House  Ofice 

Special  proiects 

Operating  expenses.  Executive  Mansion. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget   

Council  ot  fcconomic  Advisers 

National  Security  Council    

Emergency  fund  tor  the  President.    .    .. 
Expenses  ol  management  improvement. 


$150,000 
2,955,000 
1,500,000 

692. 000 
8,913,135 

790.000 

664. 000 
1.000. 000 

350.000 


$150,000 
3, 009. 000 
1.500,000 

708.000 
9. 500, 000 

858.000 

654,000 
1.000,000 

350. 000 


$150,000 
3. 009, 000 
1,500,000 

708, 000 
9, 250, 000 

858. 000 

664, 000 
1,000,000 

350, 000 


Total,  title  III,   Executive  Office  of  Ihe 
President 


17.014,135  I      17.739.000 


17,489,000 


$150. 
3.009. 
1,500, 

708, 
9,500. 

858, 

664, 
1,000. 

350. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$150,000 
3, 009, 000 
1,500.000 

708. 000 
9. 500,  000 

858,  000 

664,000 
1.000, 000 

350,000 


+$54,000 

^16.000 



+586,  865 

1       +$250,000 

+58, 000 

17,739,000 


17,739,000 


+724, 865 


+250, 000 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT  AGEI4CIES 


Tan  Court  of  the  United  States 

$2,  355,  OOO 

$2, 407, 000 
250,  000 

510,000 

$2,407,000 

$2,407,000 

$2,407,000 

+$52, 000 

i 

1 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States.. 

-$250,000 

1 " 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovernmental 
Relations.  . 

436. 000 

510.000 

510,000 

510.000 

+74,000 

j 

1 

Total,  title  IV,  independent  agencies 

2,791,000 

3, 167,  000 

2.917.000 

2,917,000 

2.917.000 

+  126,000 

-250,000    

.' 

Grand  total,  titles  1,  II,  III,  and  IV 

7,034,056,135 

7.615.148.000 

7. 499, 230, 000 

7, 555, 167, 000 

7.545,641,000 

-r451,  584.865  | 

1 

-69,507.000  [+$46,411,000 

-$9,  526,  000 

'  Inci'j  fps  amounts  cirried  m  2d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1967  (Public  Law  90-21). 
•  Includes  reduction  ol  $i,J39,000  contained  in  S,  Doc.  23. 


» Includes  increase  of  $2,700,000  contained  in  S.  Doc  23. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  REGULATE  PARKING  ON  THE 
HOUSE  SIDE  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  SISK.   Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee   on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  514  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  514 

Resolved,  (a)  That  there  Is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  composed  of  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  The  said  committee  is  hereby  author- 


ized to  exercise  direction  over  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  assignment  of  space  for  outdoor  parking 
of  automobiles  in  squares  639.  south  of  635. 
and  692.  located  adjacent  to  the  House  Office 
Buildings,  and  for  all  other  outdoor  parking 
of  automobiles  on  the  House  side  of  the 
TJnlted    States   Capitol    Grounds. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, in  carrying  out  the  duties  Imposed  upon 
the  Commission  by  the  Acts  of  March  4.  1907 
(40  U.S.C.  175),  May  28,  1908  (40  U.S.C.  183 
and  184),  and  April  22,  1955  (40  U.S.C.  175), 
is  hereby  authorized  to  delegate  so  much  of 
such  duties  as  pertain  to  the  direction  and 
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supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
In  the  Mslgnment  of  space  for  parking  of 
automobiles  In  the  garages  In  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  the  Cannon  House  Of- 
flce  Building,  and  the  two  undersjround  ga- 
rages In  squares  637  and  691,  located  adjacent 
to  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  regulations  governing  such  assign- 
ments, to  the  select  committee  herein 
created. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ^'entleman  from 
Cahfornla  Is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  Irom  CaUfornia 
[Mr.  Smith),  and.  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  this 
resolution,  if  I  miuht  be  just  a  bit  face- 
Uous,  I  feel  a  little  like  the  gentleman 
who  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  car- 
ried out  of  town,  and  he  said  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  nonor  involved,  he 
would  just  as  soon  have  skipped  the 
whole  show. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion is  self-explanatory.  It  provides  for  a 
select  committee  of  three  Members  of 
the  House  to  have  certain  jurisdiction 
over  parking  and  over  the  parking  ga- 
rages, and  It  does  have  the  approval  of 
the  House  Buildint:  Commission  and  the 
approval  of  our  distin.f^uished  Speaker, 
and  it  was  introduced  upon  his  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  adopt  the  roiolution. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in 
the  remarks  made  bv  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia  in  full. 

The  resolution  is  necessary,  and  I  ur?:e 
its  support,  and  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question 

The  previous  question  wao  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a^'reed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OP  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  REGULATE  PARKING  ON 
THE  HOUSE  SIDE  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  514.  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  To  Regu- 
late Parking  on  the  House  Side  of  the 
Capitol  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Sisk  of  California.  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Gross 
of  Iowa. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10918,  A  BILL  TO  ALTHOR- 
IZE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  261 
OP  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1954.  AS  AMENDED,  AND  FOR 
OTHER    PURPOSES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  663  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 


H.  Res.  663 
Re.'iOlved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shxA  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10918)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  sect.on  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  19.54.  .-is  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minor. ty  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  m;'.y  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion   except  one   motion   to   recommit. 

The  SPE.'IKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YouncJ  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith;  and.  pend- 
ing that.  I  now  yield  my.self  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  663 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  con.sideration  of  H  R. 
10318  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  l'J66. 

HR  10918  would  authohze  $2,164.- 
843.000  for  operating  expenses  and 
$469,033,000  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment— a  total  authorization  of  $2,633.- 
876,000.  This  is  about  $374  million  more 
than  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1967  author- 
ization, nearly  $200  million  of  which  is 
attributable  to  new  weapons  construction 
and  operating  requirements.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  overall  reactor  devel- 
opment program  increa.ses  by  $53.4  mil- 
lion and  there  are  significant  increases 
in  prior  year  project  authorizations  of 
$81  5  nullion. 

The  bUl  would  amend  the  AEC  Author- 
ization Act  by  extending  for  an  addi- 
tional year— until  June  30,  1968— the 
date  for  approving  propo.sals  under  the 
third  round  of  the  AEC's  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program; 
it  would  amend  previous  AEC  authoriza- 
tion acts  to  increase  two  project  author- 
izations and  to  make  certain  other 
change.s;  and  it  would  re.scind  authoriza- 
tion for  two  projects  which  are  no  longer 
considered  neces.sary,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  663  in  order  that  H  R. 
10918  may  be  considered. 

Mr  SMI'l  H  of  Calilornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is 
not  only  a  member  of  this  Joint  Commit- 
tee but  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  this  particular  resolution. 
House  Resolution  663,  provides  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

I  concur  with  the  .statements  and  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
In  addition,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 


is  one  of  the  programs  that  I  feel  confi- 
dent about  and  am  happy  to  accept. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  the  ability  of 
the  members  of  this  fine  Joint  Commit- 
tee. The  members,  in  my  ojunion.  are  all 
excellent  and  able  !c  i.^lators.  I  particu- 
larly commend  the  distin;,'UiSiied  chair- 
m.in  of  the  committee,  the  pcnilomar. 
from  California  1  Mr.  Holifield  ) .  and  the 
rankini,'  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmerI,  for 
the  fine  work  they  do  and  for  their  co- 
operation m  bringing  tins  bill  to  us  every 
year  to  the  floor  of  the  Hnu.se 

Mr.  Speakfr.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  bill  and  I  am  happy  to  .support  the 
resolution  making  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  con.^ume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois  I  Mr.  Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privileee  to  sene  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
as  well  as  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Therefore,  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  most  complete  and  mature  considera- 
tion was  s^'iven  to  this  authorization  bill 
m  the  leeislative  committee. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  service  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  there  are 
additional  views  signed  by  three  Senate 
Members  which  dissent  from  the  line 
item  authorization  of  $7.3  million  for  the 
advance  engineering  and  design  work  on 
a  proton  accelerator  to  be  constructed 
at  Weston.  111.,  in  Du  Page  and  Kane 
Covmties.  I  would  simply  make  the  point 
at  this  jimcture  of  the  debate  that  I  be- 
lieve the  principal  argument  against  se- 
lection of  the  Weston  site,  namely,  the 
lack  of  a  statewide  open  occupancy  law 
in  Illinois,  is  completely  extraneous  to 
the  issue  involved.  That  issue  has  been 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  Weston  site  after 
a  most  exhaustive  selection  procedure 
participated  in  by  not  only  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  but  also  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science. 

I  hope  that  in  the  general  debate  which 
follows  we  can  keep  our  eye  on  the  issue 
and  not  get  off  into  areas  that  are  non- 
germane. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  yield  myself  a  second  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AndersonI, 
who  is  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for  his 
fine  work  on  this  matter. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed gentleman  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Parking,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  may  be  permitted  to  speak  out 
of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing most  of  the  syndicated  columnists 
took  the  line  that  at  least  some  benefit 
has  been  obtained  from  the  so-called 
summit  conference  in  New  Jersey. 

Now  on  the  public  record  that  is  ex- 
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tremely  questionable.  Russian  Premier 
Kosygin  left  here  and  went  directly  to 
Cuba,  a  Soviet  base  right  off  our  coast. 
On  the  record  that  is  a  direct  affront  to 
all  those  concerned  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Russian  Premier  held  a  press  con- 
ference, officially  approved  and  carried 
to  the  world  by  American  launched  com- 
munications satellites.  In  that  press  con- 
ference the  Russian  Premier  insulted  us 
from  New  York  and  held  us  guilty  of 
aggression  in  Vietnam.  He  held  Israel 
guilty  of  af-'gression  in  the  Middle  East 
and  he  most  carefully  Put  himself  ahead 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
remarks  where  the  two  were  mentioned. 
Is  this  to  be  taken  around  the  world  as  an 
indication  of  their  relative  importance? 

Penally,  Kosypin  accepted  Red  China 
as  a  nuclear  power,  which  can  be  taken 
to  mean  that  Communist  China  will  be 
excluded  from  the  effects  of  any  non- 
proliferation  treaty  such  as  that  the 
Soviets  want. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  even  at  a 
"summit."  Every  news  story  emphasizes 
that  Kosygin  acted  during  his  trip  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
under  instructions  from  Moscow. 

Did  these  Instructions  come  from  Yuri 
V.  Andronov,  openly  the  third  man  in  the 
Soviet  Union  but  actually  said  to  be 
emerging  as  the  new  Soviet  Ruler? 
Andronov  is  head  of  the  Russian  police, 
the  KGB,  and  also  one  of  the  16-man 
Politburo,  the  first  chief  of  secret  police 
to  be  included  in  the  direction  of  Soviet 
Russian  affairs  since  the  notorious  Beria. 
Like  Beria,  Andronov  is  a  dedicated 
Stahnist,  a  "hard  line"  man  who  directed 
the  physical  job  of  brutally  suppressing 
the  Hungarian  revolt  against  Russian 
rule  in  1956.  Andronov  is  also  in  the 
process  of  being  made  Russian  Vice 
Premier. 

Under  the  Soviet  system,  it  Is  the  head 
of  the  "gang,"  the  Communist  Party, 
who  really  rules.  Kosygin  is  merely  a 
front  man  behind  which  the  gang 
operates.  So  was  Lyndon  Johnson  really 
at  a  summit  at  all? 

On  the  record,  the  remaining  bastions 
of  freedom  have  been  weakened  by  a 
direct  insult  to  our  head  of  state  by 
Kosygin's  Cuban  visit  and  by  the  Rus- 
sian Premier's  unchallenged  anti-United 
States  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  from 
the  United  States.  On  the  public  record, 
I  believe  the  cause  of  peace  has  not 
been  helped  but  weakened  by  our  ap- 
parent appeasement. 

If  press  assertions  are  correct  that 
there  are  secret  understandings,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  now  what  those 
understandings  are.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  secret  Yaltas  which  led  to  the  loss 
of  a  quarter  of  the  world's  surface  and 
a  third  of  its  people  to  communism  at  a 
time  after  World  War  II  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  weak  and  one-third 
destroyed.  Nor  do  we  want  any  more 
secret  deals  like  that  which  gradually 
emerged  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
which,  among  other  things,  has  left 
Cuba  a  Soviet  military  base  and  spawn- 
ing ground  for  Western  Hemisphere 
subversion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  the  full  truth. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  House  considers  H.R. 
10918,  I  should  like  the  Members  to  refer 
to  page  3,  lines  9  and  10:  "Project  6S-4-f, 
200  Bev  accelerator,  Du  Page  and  Kane 
Counties  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  $7,- 
333,000." 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  concerning 
water  rights  in  that  area  has  been  en- 
tered, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  decision  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  a  telegram  from 
a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  decision  and  telegram  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Octo- 
ber term,  1966] 
Wisconsin  et  al.  v.  Illinois  et  al.;  Michigan 
v.  Illinois  et  al.;  New  York  v.  Illinois 

ET.  AL.;  AND  ILLINOIS  V.  MICHIGAN  ET  AL. 

(On  joint  motion  for  entry  of  decree,  Nos.  1, 

2,  3,  and  11  Orlglniils) 

Decree 

This  Court  having  reopened  Original  cases 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  having  granted  leave  to 
file  Original  case  No.  11,  and  having  referred 
all  such  cases  to  a  Special  Master  who  has 
filed  his  Report,  and  the  parties  having 
agreed  to  the  form  of  the  decree,  the  Findings 
of  Pact  in  the  Report  are  hereby  adopted,  and 
It  being  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  consider 
the  Special  Master's  legal  conclusions, 

It  Is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that: 

1.  The  State  of  Illinois  and  Its  munic- 
ipalities, political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities,  including,  among  others, 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Evanston,  Highland 
Park,  Hlghwood  and  Lake  Forest,  the  villages 
of  Wllmette,  Kenllworth,  Wlnnetka,  and 
Glenco,  the  Elmhurst-Vllla  Park-Lombard 
Water  Commission,  the  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago,  their  employees  and 
agents  and  all  persons  assuming  to  act  under 
their  authority,  are  hereby  enjoined  from 
diverting  any  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
or  Its  watershed  into  the  Illinois  waterway, 
whether  by  way  of  domestic  pumpage  from 
the  lake  the  sewage  effluent  derived  from 
which  reaches  the  Illinois  waterway,  or  by 
way  of  storm  rtmoff  from  the  Lake  Michigan 
watershed  which  is  diverted  into  the  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal,  or  by  way  of  direct  diver- 
sion from  the  lake  into  the  canal,  in  excess 
of  an  average  for  all  of  them  combined  of 
3,200  cubic  feet  per  second.  "Domestic  pump- 
age,"  as  used  in  this  decree,  includes  water 
supplied  to  commercial  and  industrial  es- 
tablishments and  "domestic  use"  Includes 
use  by  such  establishments.  The  water  per- 
mitted by  this  decree  to  be  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  its  watershed  may  be 
apportioned  by  the  State  of  Illinois  among 
Its  municipalities,  political  subdivisions, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  for  domestic 
use  or  for  direct  diversion  into  the  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  to  maintain  it  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  sanitary  condition,  in  such  man- 
ner and  amounts  and  by  and  through  such 
Instrumentalities  as  the  State  may  deem 
proper,  subject  to  any  regulations  imposed 
by  Congress  in  the  interests  of  navigation  or 
pollution  control. 

2.  The  amount  of  water  diverted  into  the 
Banitary  and  Ship  Canal  directly  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  as  storm  runoff  from  the 
Lake  Michigan  watershed  shall  be  determined 
by   deducting   from   the    total   flow   in   the 


canal  at  Lockport  (a)  the  total  amount  of 
domestic  pumpage  from  Lake  Michigan  and 
from  ground  sources  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
watershed,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  ground  sources  are  supplied  by  Infiltra- 
tion from  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  its  municipalities,  political  sub- 
divisions, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
the  sewage  effluent  derived  from  which 
reaches  the  canal,  (b)  the  total  amount  of 
domestic  pumpage  from  ground  and  surface 
sources  outside  the  Lake  Michigan  water- 
slied  the  sewage  effluent  derived  from  which 
reaches  the  canal,  (c)  the  total  estimated 
storm  riinoff  from  the  upper  Illinois  River 
watershed  reaching  the  canal,  (d)  the  total 
amount  of  domest'c  pumpap";  from  all 
sources  by  municipalities  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin the  sewage  effluent  derived  from 
which  reaches  the  canal,  and  (e)  any  water 
diverted  by  Illinois,  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  into  Lake  Michigan  from  any 
source  outside  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  total  amount  of  water  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
Its  municipalities,  political  subdivisions, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  permitted 
by  this  decree,  the  amounts  of  domestic 
pumpage  from  the  lake  by  the  State  and  Its 
municipalities,  political  subdivisions,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  the  sewage  and 
sewage  effluent  derived  from  which  reaches 
the  Illinois  waterway,  either  above  or  below 
Lockport,  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
direct  diversion  Into  the  canal  from  the 
lake  and  storm  runoff  reaching  the  canal 
from  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed  com- 
puted as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
decree.  The  accounting  period  shall  consist 
of  the  period  of  12  months  terminating  on 
the  last  day  of  February.  A  period  of  five 
years,  consisting  of  the  current  annual 
accounting  period  and  the  previous  four 
such  periods  (all  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  decree) ,  shall  be  permitted,  when  neces- 
sary, for  achieving  an  average  diversion 
which  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted amount;  provided,  however,  that  the 
average  diversion  in  any  annual  accounting 
period  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  ten 
(110)  per  cent  of  the  maximum  amount 
permitted  by  this  decree.  The  measurements 
and  computations  required  by  this  decree 
shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate  officers, 
agencies,  or  Instrumentalities  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

4.  The  State  of  Illinois  may  make  applica- 
tion for  a  modification  of  this  decree  so  as 
to  permit  the  diversion  of  additional  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  for  domestic  use  when 
and  if  it  appears  that  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Re- 
gion (comprising  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake, 
McHenry,  and  Will  Counties)  for  water  for 
such  use  cannot  be  met  from  the  water  re- 
sources available  to  the  region,  Including 
both  ground  and  surface  water  and  the  water 
permitted  by  this  decree  to  be  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  if  it  further  appears  that 
all  feasible  means  reasonably  available  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Its  municipalities,  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities have  been  employed  to  improve  the 
water  quality  of  the  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal 
and  to  conserve  and  manage  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region  and  the  use  of  water 
therein  In  accordance  with  the  best  modern 
scientific  knowledge  and  engineering  prac- 
tice. 

5.  This  decree  shall  become  effective  on 
March  1,  1970,  and  shall  thereupon  supersede 
the  decree  entered  by  this  Court  in  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Original  Docket,  on  April  21,  1930,  as 
enlarged  May  22,  1933,  provided  that  for  the 
period  between  January  1,  1970,  and  March  1, 
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1970.  the  amount  of  water  diverted  by  Illinois 
Into  tbe  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  (deter- 
mined In  accorddace  with  paragraph  2  ol  this 
decree)  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  1.500 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

6.  The  complaint  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
In  No.  11,  Original  Docket,  on  behalf  of  its 
lustrumentallty.  the  Elmhurst-VUUi  Park- 
Lombard  Water  CommlSBlon,  is  hereby  dis- 
missed, without  prejudice  to  that  Commis- 
sion sharing  In  the  water  per.ailtted  by  this 
decree  to  be  diverted  from  Lake  .Michlg^i:;. 

7.  Any  of  the  parties  hereto  may  apply  at 
the  foot  of  this  dec.'ee  for  any  other  or  fur- 
ther action  or  relie.',  and  this  Court  retains 
JurlsdlctUin  of  t.ie  suiti  in  Nos.  1.  2.  and  3. 
Original  Docket.  !or  the  purpose  of  making 
any  order  or  direction,  or  modl9catlon  of  this 
decree,  or  any  supplemental  decree,  which  it 
may  deem  at  any  tim*?  to  be  proper  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  matter  In  controversy 

8.  All  the  parties  to  these  proceedings  shall 
bear  their  own  costs.  The  costs  and  expenses 
of  the  Special  M.ister  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  pla;n::tfs  as  a  group  and  the  de- 
fendant.^  a.n  a  group  in  N  as  1,  2,  and  3.  Orti?- 
Inal  Docket.  The  costs  and  e.xpenses  thus  Im- 
posed upon  the  plaint. (Ts  and  defendants 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Individual  plalntius 
and  defendants,  respectively.  In  equal  shares 

Denver.  Colo., 

June  28,  1067. 
Representative  BYRo^f  G.  Roceb3. 
Ray'buTn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

To  authorize  expenditures  of  taxpayers 
money  to  perpetuate  segregation  and  deny 
Americana  their  constitutional  right  to  equal 
opportunities  In  housing  Is  morally  wrong 
Without  open  occupancy  law.  Illinois  should 
not  be  site  of  atomic  reactor  complex  Fair 
housing  l8  an  issue  in  this  contract.  Federal 
condoning  of  discrimination  in  Illinois  would 
be  a  direct  to  millions  of  .Americans  who  are 
pursuing  positive  approaches  to  eradicating 
prejudice  and  discrimination  in  our  society. 
There  should  be  no  further  development  of 
Weston  project  prior  to  States  insuring  equal 
opportunities  In  housing.  Any  other  action 
by  Congress  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
condoning  the  perpetuation  of  segregation 
and  a  showing  to  the  world  our  governments 
double  standard  of  insisting  on  integration  In 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  but  allowing  seg- 
regation to  be  acceptable  in  Am.erlcan  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Metro  Denvsr  Fair  Housing 
Center.  Inc.. 

Richard  E.  Youno. 

Chaiman.  Governing  Board. 

RoBlNSoiNf  G.  Lapp. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  pievioas  question  v.a.s  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRO^/IDING  FOPv  rONSIDFR.^TION 
OP  H.R.  2082.  TO  .\UTHORIZF 
TRAVEL.  TRANSPORT.XTION.  .AND 
EDUCATION  AI  LvjW.ANCES  TO 
CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  FOR  DEPEND- 
ENTS' SCHOOLING 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaf-er.  bv  di-ection 
of  the  Committee  on  R'lles.  and  on  be- 
half of  the  eentleman  fiom  Tenne.s.see 
[Mr.  Anderson  1.  I  call  up  Hou.";e  Resolu- 
tion 484.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H  Res  484 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  la  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
2082)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  C<xle. 
to  authorize  travel  transportation,  and  edu- 
cation allowances  to  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  for  dependents'  schooling, 
and  for  other  purposes  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controllad  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commutes  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  &•.  e-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  tae  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
wlt.h  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  .imend- 
ments  thereto  to  anal  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  Smith  1.  pcndini:  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  484 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2082,  a  biU  to  amend  title  37  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  trans- 
portation, and  education  allowances  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  .serv- 
ices for  de}x>ndents'  schooling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  many  forelsn  areas,  military  de- 
pendents cannot  reci  ive  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  local  schools. 
Many  of  our  posts  are  located  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Near  Ea.st,  where  the 
lant,'uage,  culture,  and  educational 
standards  are  very  different  from  our 
own.  and  the  local  schools  are  unsuitable 
for  our  children  At  most  of  those  sta- 
tions there  are  so  few  American  children 
in  the  communitv  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dependents'  sciiool  under  DOD 
sponsor.ship  is  neither  feasible  nor  prac- 
ticable. Parents  then  mu.st  send  their 
children  to  suitable  .schools  in  other 
ar-as,  and  only  tuition  a.^sistance  in  such 
ca.ses  i"  now  available  under  the  exist - 
intj  authority  of  the  annual  DOD  Ap- 
propiiations  Act.  Tlie  heavy  e.xpenses  for 
transportation,  room,  and  board  whicli 
result  frcm  attendance  at  the.-e  schools 
constitute  a  ma.ior  hnsnctal  burden 
which  now  must  be  borne  by  the  parents. 
This  d.-mand  has  r  suited  in  a  real  finan- 
cial hardship  for  them. 

H.R.  2082  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  allowances  to  cover  .somf 
of  these  additional  expenses  incurred  by 
uniformed  service  members  in  this  situ- 
ation It  al.^o  will  provide  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  for  dependents 
to  and  from  a  school  in  the  United 
States  to  obtain  an  undergraduate  col- 
lege education,  not  to  exceed  one  round 
trip  each  school  for  each  dependent. 
Travel  by  Military  Airlift  Command  or 
the  Mihtarv-  Sea  Tran.sportation  Service 
will  be  utilized  when  available. 

Educational  allowances  similar  to  those 
contained  in  H  R.  2082  are  alre.Tdy  au- 
thorized by  law  for  U  S.  Government 
civilian  employees  p.nd  State  Department 
personnel  stationed  in  forelen  areas. 
Enactment  Into  law  of  the  bill  will  re- 


sult in  increased  annual  cost  to  the  DOD 
of  approxiinattly  $2,800,000. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou>e  Resolution  484  in  order  that  H.R. 
2082  mav  be  considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  House  Resolution  434 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  2082.  and  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

I  atree  and  concur  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
militarv  posts  are  located  in  Asian,  Afri- 
can, and  Near  Eastern  countries,  where 
language  and  culture  and  educational 
standards  are  quite  different  from  our 
own.  The  local  schools  are  not  suitable 
for  our  children.  At  most  of  these  .sta- 
tions, there  are  so  few  American  children 
in  the  community  that  the  establi.>lmient 
of  a  dependents  school  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spon.sorship  is  neither 
feasible  nor  practicable.  Parents  must 
then  send  their  children  to  suitable 
schools  in  other  areas. 

Tills  demand  has  resulted  in  quite  a 
real  financial  hardship  for  them.  This 
bill  would  authorize  payment  of  certain 
allowances  to  cover  these  additional  ex- 
pen.ses  incurred  by  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice members  in  those  situations.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  legislation  will  be 
about  $2.8  million  and  apply  to  approxi- 
mately 3.900  people  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  qut  stion  was  ordered. 

7 lie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 
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ADJOURNMENT    FROM    THURSD.^Y, 
JUNE  29.  TO  MONDAY,  JULY  10.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
Hou.-e  Concurrent  Resolution  n93  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlip  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  393 

R'-.olred  hy  the  House  o,'  r.cprcs'ntatxvei 
(the  Senate  cnticurring\ .  Thr.t  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Thurrday.  June  29, 
1967,  and  that  when  thev  adjourn  on  saW 
day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  July  10,  1967. 

Th?  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  OP 
HOUSE  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  SEN- 
ATE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  FOUND 
TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  UP 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  394  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  394 
Reaolvcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  .icitournment  of  the  two  Hou&es  until 
July  10.  19G7,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  they  ;.re  hereby,  authorized 
to  slfu  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  p.L'^cd  by  the  two  House:  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

Tlie  concuirent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  SENATE.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT  TO  JULY  10 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
July  10.  1967.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  JULY 
12, 1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule,  on  July  12,  1967,  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tiitre  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  MOTIONS  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  RULES  AND  THE 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  ON  TUES- 
DAY. JULY  li.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Si; raker,  under  the 
resDl'iti^n  just  agreed  to,  we  arc  to  meet 
on  Monday  after  the  4th  of  July,  July 
10.  We  have  only  two  suspension  requests, 
and.  in  view  of  that,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  Speaker 
toe".tc:rain  motions  to  .suspend  the  rules, 
and  to  con.sider  business  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  on  Monday,  July  10,  1967,  be 
resci  ideci  and  that  such  business  be  in 
order  on  Tuesdav.  July  11.  1CG7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ\st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ri'^hl  to  object.  I  a.'-.sume  that  wc  will 
be  properly  notified  of  the  bills  to  be 
brou-'ln  up  under  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman '.vlll  yield,  they  will  be  on  the  whip 
notic-.s  tomorrow.  I  can  tell  the  gentlc- 
fnan  that  one  of  them  is  the  extension 
of  the  Civil  Ri.-hts  Commi.'-sion.  and  an- 
other is  a  bill  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Post  Offico  and  Civil  Service.  Tho.se  are 
the  only  tv.o  we  have,  p.nd  that  is  why 
the  requnst  is  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tiiank  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

M.-.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  this 
is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  Private  Calen- 
dar, which  we  would  put  over  from  the 
first  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  rut  the  Private 
Calendar  over;  and  the  Consent  Calen- 
da'-  and  motions  to  suspend  the  rules, 
it  is  requested,  be  in  order  on  Tuesday. 
We  will  meet  on  Monday,  but  in  view  of 
the  agreement,  if  it  is  allowed,  we  will 
have  no  legislative  business. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAYCEES  CHEER  PRESIDENT  IN 
BALTIMORE  ADDRESS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  delivered  in  Baltimore 
yesterday  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  delivered  one  of  the  most 
timely  speeches  I  have  ever  read  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Baltimore 
yesterday,  and  press  reports  indicate  "his 
large  audience  repeatedly  interrupted 
him  with  thundering  applause." 

The  theme  of  the  President's  message, 
"Count  Your  Own  Blessings,"  is  one 
that  needs  emphasizing  throughout  the 
Nation  in  this  time  of  violent  protest  and 
intemperate  criticism. 

The  convention  audience  is  reported 
to  have  met  with  an  ovation  the  words 
cf  President  Johnson : 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you.  If 
you  forget  everything  else  I  say,  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  the  lead- 
ership that  I  want  to  provide  you — that  I 
am  trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  say  to  them  that  It  Is  not  absolutely 
essential — It  Is  not  a  prerequisite — and  It  Is 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down,  In  order  to  lift  them  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Oklahoma,  provided  the  forum  for  the 
President's  outstanding  message  in 
Baltimore.  The  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  follows : 

L.  B.  J.:  "CoTTNT  Your  Own  Blessings" 
(President   Johnson's    remarks   at    the    na- 
tional convention  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  Baltimore,  June  28,  1967) 
President  Suttle;    Governor  Agnew;    Sen- 
ators  Brewster  and   Tydlngs;    Congressmen 
Garmatz,  Fallon.  Machen.  Long  and  Prledel; 
Mayor     McKeldln;     Mr.     D'Alesandro;     Mr. 
Shirlver;  distinguished  J.C.'s  and  your  ladles: 
I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  to  come  here 
today  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  come. 


Someone  said  recently  that  "I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
there." 

So  all  of  us  here  this  morning  are  going 
to  live  the  rest  of  our  lives  In  the  future — 
most  of  us  In  this  country.  Not  only  are  we 
going  to  live  our  lives  In  the  future,  what 
Is  more  Important,  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  are. 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crime 
Is  commonplace,  where  strife  is  certain, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  frowned  upon,  where 
the  state  is  everything — or  we  can  invest  our 
money  and  our  efforts  wisely  enough  to  make 
the  next  generation  freer  and  happier  than 
ours  has  been. 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said — when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
living  under  the  First  Amendment  and  exer- 
cising the  freedoms  that  go  with  It — that 
"Criticism  Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul." 
But  we  must  beware  that  It  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  In  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  has 
had  an  automobile  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
the  motor  heated,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow, 
that  the  automobile  Itself  had  a  very  short 
life — and  then  expect  you  to  buy  It. 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  In  critlcl.''m — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves — that  I  some- 
times wonder  If  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only  what  is  wrong  with  America. 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where 
we  can  freely  talk  about  what  Is  wrong  be- 
cause when  we  have  the  proper  Information. 
we  make  the  proper  Judgments.  We  can  only 
get  Information  by   communication. 

WHAT'S    RIGHT 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  you  young  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  Is  wrong 
with  this  country,  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  right  with  America. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  In  a  little  Introspection  for  the  next 
few  minutes  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you. 
I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for;  what  do  I  have 
to  appreciate;  what  do  I  have  to  be  proud  of; 
what  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to?  What  do 
I  have  that  my  grandfather  did  not  have — or 
that  my  father  did  not  have — or  that  my 
brother xiid  not  have?" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  day 
conditions  to — and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days." 

Or  If  we  could — and  still  be  polite — we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  in 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  In  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  pointed  up  to  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system — be- 
cause the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  Is  an 
educated  mind,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  our  educational  system, 
only  10  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  Today  that  figure  is 
not  10  per  cent.  It  Is  75  per  cent.  That  Is 
more  than  double  that  of  France  or  West 
Germany,  Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  about  4  per  cent  of 
our  young  people  went  to  college.  Today  that 
figure  is  about  40  per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent 
of  the  young  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  go  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we  are 
getting  from  protesting  p.nd  expressing  dis- 
sent in  this  o.-;untry.  During  a  week  a  short 
time  ago,  our  newspaprr.':  and  our  TV  pro- 
grams, our  radio  commcr.:.i*o.'-s.  informed  us 
fully  nbont  the  proteste-s  and  the  "peace- 
nik.";" who  Invaded  the  Pentagon. 

They  came  there  to  stay — they  walked  over 
the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps;  they 
slept  In  the  halls.  After  wc  had  analyzed  it 
all  carefully  and  the  reports  had  been  fully 
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given — sometimes  dramatically  and  occasion- 
ally emotionally — the  sleep-Ins"  numbered 
12,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10,000  young  Amerlcins  who  voluntarily — 
on  their  own — walked  into  t.'ie  nuUtary  en- 
listment centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  America. 

KEEP    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Lot  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10.000  first 
term  enlistments  in  one  week. 

Unfortunately,  a  student  carrying  a  sign 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  attention- 
seeker  burning  a  draft  card  In  front  of  a 
camera  can  get  more  attention — and  more 
billing — than  all  10  000  of  these  volunteers. 

So  we  will  continue  to  have  thise  vL&lt 
the  Pentagon  to  spe.ik  their  mind.  We  will 
continue  to  have  those  visit  the  enlistment 
stations  to  give  their  lives — but  let  us  keep 
tho  two  In  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  us  check 
on  them  as  we  go  along — and  be  sure  that 
we  never  abuse  them. 

AmerlcanB  are  the  best  fed.  the  best  paid. 
and  the  best  educated  people  la  the  world. 
That  l»  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
In  America.  I  know  what  we  do  when  we  are 
not  the  best  fed,  or  the  best  read,  or  the 
best  paid. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  look  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington  when  I  first  c.ime  there 
In  1931 — when  the  Bonus  Ma-rchers  were  driv- 
en down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — ajid  look 
back  to  the  emergency  legislation  which  wats 
required  In  the  days  following. 

The  banks  had  to  be  closed — and  reopened 
again.  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
burned,  and  our  soup  kitchens  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  main  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our  edu- 
cation. What  about  our  he.'.Ith  conditions? 

Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  In  half  In  the  l.ist  50  years.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  doubled  in  the  last  100  years. 
Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  cut  In  half 
In  the  last  30  years.  Artificial  kidneys  now  in 
use  soon  will  be  Joined  by  the  artificial 
heart. 

Measles  have  been  retired  In  the  pages  of 
history.  Polio  Is  no  longer  tlie  fear  of  every 
mother  In  the  land — thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
l8   right — and   correct    what   Is   wrong. 

Medical  care  h;LS  recently  forged  an  extraor- 
dinary partnership  We  have  alm.^et  20  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  We  have  over  200.000 
doctors  working  with  this  croup  Under  the 
Medical  Care  Progrnm.  over  5  million  Ameri- 
cans In  the  last  year— and  the  first  anniver- 
sary is  coming  up  very  soon — have  received 
physician  services.  Almost  3  million  have  re- 
ceived hospital  care 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that 
all  Is  right  and  perfect  We  still  have  many 
problems.  We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are 
recommending  me.\sure.s  to  deal  with  them. 
We  won't  get  them  all  We  m.iy  just  get  a 
fraction  of  them-  but  we  are  not  Ignoring 
them — we  are  ncit  running  away  from 
them — and  we  are  not  cutting  out  on  them. 

MORE    FOR    POVERTV 

I  saw  in  some  report  from  some  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 
had  cut  back  on  our  poverty  programs,  and 
how  we  had  de.nled  our  people  education 
programs  and  henlth  programs  because  we 
were  defending  our  country. 

Well,  that  Is  Just  not  true.  That  Is  Just  not 
so. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago — when  I  be- 
came President  we  had  no  poverty  program. 
We  were  In  Vietnam,  but  we  had  no  poverty 
program.  We  started  one — and  we  have  In- 
creased it  every  year  since. 

This  year,  we  are  Increasing  It  by  25  per 
cent — without  tucking  tall  and  running  In 
Vietnam. 


More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  In 
the  United  States  In  trying  to  do  someUilng 
about  It  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  spend  In  Vietnam. 

In  our  educational  program — when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years  ago — 
we  were  spending  S4  billion  .i  year.  This  year 
our  budget  Is  $12  billion — three  times  as 
much  for  education  In  three  years — and  we 
are  still   doing   our  duty   In   Vietnam. 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago,  we 
were  spending  a  little  over  $4  billion  a  year 
In  the  Federal  Government  for  health  needs. 
This  year  uur  budget  is  a  little  over  $12  bil- 
lion— three  times  as  much  for  health  In 
three  years  as  we  were  spending  three  years 
ago. 

We  still  have  many  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Even  though  Ameri- 
ca's poorest  housing  is  In  a  luxury  class  for 
the  masses  of  some  other  countries,  we  do 
have  slunvs.  We  want  to  do  something  about 
them.  We  are  doing  something  about  them. 

We  passed  our  Model  Cities  program  this 
year.  That  Is  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
taken. 

Today  there  are  7  million  fewer  people  liv- 
ing In  poverty  th.in  there  were  seven  years 
.It; '.  The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped 
from  5.7  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  7.  Oper- 
ation Head  Start  h.is  already  given  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children  from  the  pxjor 
f.imilies  a  leg  up  on  education.  It  Is  growing 
every  day. 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
Job  training  under  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Almost  one  million  people  are  going  to  col- 
lege this  year  because  of  higher  educational 
programs  enacted  under  our  Administration 
and  passed  by  our  Congress. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
has  enacted  this  legislation  for  us. 

MORE    OF    EVERYTHING 

.So  when  you  go  back  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong — how  a  mot<jr  failed — 
or  how  a  red  light  stuck — or  how  someone 
looked  on  television — or  how  long  they 
spoke — or  wh.it  they  didn't  say — ask  your- 
self to  remember  some  of  the  good  things 
that  you  have  produced. 

Our  educational  system — summarizing — Is 
second  to  none  anywhere  In  the  world.  Our 
prosperity  Is  second  to  none  anywhere  In  the 
world  Our  st.ind.*rd  of  living  Is  second  to 
none  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  produce  more  goods;  we  transport  more 
goods;  we  use  more  goods  than  anyone  In 
the  world. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road tracks.  We  own  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  automobiles — and  we  don't  have 
to  wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one  either. 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised — If  you  are  anx- 
ious enough  right  now — but  that  some  peo- 
ple on  this  verv  floor  will  take  your  orders. 

Tlie  Baltimore  New  Cir  Dealers  .Associa- 
tion had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get 
out-figured.  Someone  will  make  you  a  cut- 
rate  proposition. 

We  own  half  the  trucks  In  the  world.  We 
own  aimost  half  of  all  of  the  radios  in  the 
world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electnc- 
ity  that  Is  produced  In  the  world.  We  own  a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steel.  Our  health  condi- 
tions rank  favorably  with  those  of  other 
countries  In  the  world.  Although  we  have 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the   world,  we  have  half  of  Its  wealth. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  other  94  per  cent  of 
the  population  would  like  to  tr.ide  with  us. 

Maybe  a  better  way  of  saying  it  would  be 
that  they  would  like  to  exchange  pi. ices  with 
us. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy.  But  don't  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  us — because  I  don't 
want  to  be  where  they  are. 

Instead.  I  believe  we  are  generous 
enough — I    believe     we    are    compassionate 


enough — and  I  believe  we  are  grateful 
enough  that  we  would  like  to  see  all  of  them 
enjoy   the  ble.ssmgs  that  are  ours. 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
America,  there  never  has  been  a  tune  when 
the  business  groups  of  this  country — the 
young  leaders  of  this  country  —  the  em- 
ployes and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country 
have  ccKjperated  with  tlieir  Government 
more  than  now.  Your  President  Is  gr.itcful 
for  It. 

NOT    A    FIlEKEQri.rTE 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you.  If 
you  forget  everything  else  I  say,  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  tlie  le.'ider- 
shlp  th:.t  I  want  to  provide  you— that  I  am 
trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  say  to  them  that  It  Is  not  absolutely 
essentia! — It  Is  not  a  prerequisite — and  It  Is 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down.  In  order  to  lift  them  up, 

I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quietly 
saying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  we  all  live  In.  I  think  It  Is  on  your  mind 
and  in  your  heart^as  It  Is  on  mine  and  In 
mine. 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  today  because  we 
want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determina- 
tion. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and  vote 
for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and  select 
the  type  of  governm'^nt  they  want.  We  want 
them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  aggression  In 
doing  that — as  we  waiit  It  for  ourselves. 

We  made  a  contract.  We  had  an  agreement. 
We  entered  Into  a  treaty  that  was  confirmed 
by  our  Senate.  82  to  1,  saying  that  In  the 
face  of  common  danger,  we  would  come  and 
help. 

We  came.  We  are  helping.  We  are  doing  our 
best.  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  each  of  you 
to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  It. 

We  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. That  Is  what  each  of  you  demands 
for  yourself.  So  let  us  help  your  fellowmac 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  It  too. 

Self-determination  Is  really  the  right  to 
live.  That  Is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East— not  Just  for  some 
of  them. 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  the  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  specifi- 
cally, real  self-determination  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  Ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome.  We  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  all  of  these  nations  are  entitled 
to  that  self-determination.  They  won't  have 
It  until  we  can  conquer  those  ancient 
enemies— Illiteracy,  Ignorance,  disease  and 
poverty. 

Just  as  It  Is  here  In  our  home,  we  believe 
In  the  First  Amendment,  In  free  speech  and 
In  a  free  press.  We  believe  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  We  believe  what  matters  abroad  Is 
also  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want — the  freedom  to  make  choices  and  not 
Just  to  submit  to  a  brutal  destiny. 

KOSYGIN    TALKS 

Two  days  ago.  not  very  far  from  here.  I 
met  with  Chairman  Ko.^ygln  of  the  Soviet 
Unlfin.  The  nations  we  .^poke  for  are  two  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  In  all  of  the  world. 
In  the  fnmlly  of  nations,  two  of  the  .'^trong- 
p^t  have  two  of  the  greatest  re.'.ponslblUtles. 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that 
responsibility  Involves  helping  other  na- 
tions to  choose  their  own  futures  as  they  se« 
It. 

We  seek  iis  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  two  great  powers.  For  10  hour* 
we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the  inter- 
preters present  In  a  very  .small  room. 

Though  our  differences  are  many,  and 
though  they  nin  very  deep,  we  knew  that 
In  the  world's  Interest  it  was  Important  that 
we  understand,  if  we  could,  the  motivations 
as  well  as  the  commitments  of  each  other. 
We  religiously,  dedlcatcdly.  and  determinedly 
worked  at  that  assignment  for  those  two  days- 
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Tliat  is  why  we  met  In  the  house  called 
Hol'.ybush.  To  bring  about  better  under- 
standlntrs,  and  to  discuss  respective  goals  and 
oominitinents.  we  came  there. 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
tiiat.  We  agreed  wc  wuuld  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  other  means  of  communication,  and 
direct  contact. 

In  Siigon,  In  the  Slnal,  at  HoUybush  In 
New  Jerfcy,  In  the  slums  of  our  cities.  In  the 
prairies  of  our  land,  in  the  hoUows  of  Ap- 
palachia.  In  scores  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries ail  around  the  world  where  men  strug- 
gle to  miike  their  own  future  and  to  secure 
t.heir  little  families,  that  Is  what  we  are 
about. 

If  the  young  leadership  of  our  country 
supp  J.'ts  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  lies 
ahead,  li  you  can  endure  the  tensions.  If 
you  can  understand  that  ti'e  air  Is  going 
to  be  rouj;h  and  the  road  Is  going  to  be 
bumpy,  vou  can,  In  the  words  of  your  own 
creed.  "Help  us  unlock  earth's  great  treas- 
ure— human  personality." 

Then  the  cussers  and  the  doubters  will  be 
releg.ttcd  to  the  rear;  the  doers  and  the 
builders  will   t.';ke  up  the  front  lir.es. 

^fow  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  homes. 
You  have  eneaged  In  looking  at  yourselves 
and  at  your  country.  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss It  for  only  a  very  brief  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  attend  a  1  o'clock 
meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  who  are  giving  every- 
thing they  have  to  your  country.  We  are 
not  only  going  to  talk  and  plan  and  work 
and  pray  to  de  elop  ways  and  means  of  keep- 
ing your  country  and  your  families  secuie, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best 
to  bring  peace  to  every  human  being  in  the 
world. 

Our  pr.jblenis  are  many.  Our  solutions  are 
few.  I  am  not  as  concerned  a'oout  the  indi- 
vidual differences  which  we  have  with  other 
nations — because  with  few  exceptions  I  think 
those  can  be  reconciled — but  I  am  concerned 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  enjojs  citizen.shlp  and  free- 
dom and  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  this 
land  know  what  they  have  and  are  deter- 
mined to  build  upon  it,  to  Improve  it — and 
by  all  moans  to  keep  it. 


ITT  DISPLAYS  ITS  INTERNATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMFNTS  IN  THE  DESIGN 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELEC- 
TRONIC SYSTEMS  AT  THE  PARIS 
AIRSHOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  continuing  my  .series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  outstandine'California  com- 
panies that  have  shown  their  accom- 
plishments at  the  Paris  Airshow,  I  would 
like  to  salute  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph.  The  products  that  ITT  pre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Airshow  were  amaz- 
ing in  their  ■^cope  and  imagination. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  took  pains  to  assure  that  it  was 
properly  represented  at  the  Paris  Air- 
show by  senior  management  executives 
and  high-caliber  technical  and  market- 
in?  personnel  who  could  knowledgeably 
discu.s.c,  aerospace  developments  and 
technological  trends  with  representatives 
of  industries  and  governments  the  world 
over. 


ITT  charged  its  representatives  with 
the  equally  important  mission  of  assess- 
ing the  potential  direction  and  impact 
of  industrial  competition,  both  from 
U.S.  aerospace  and  electronics  corpora- 
tions, and  similar  foreign  organizations. 

Capitalizing  on  the  international  at- 
tendance of  this  27th  French  Interna- 
tional Airshow,  ITT  demonstrated  or 
displayed  a  broad  range  of  its  electronic 
navigation,  data  handling,  communica- 
tion, an'l  aerospace  products. 

Visitors  to  ITT's  exhibit  quarters  were 
exposed  to  the  fact  that  ITT's  Bell  Tele- 
phone Manufactuiing  Co.,  Antwerp,  will 
furnish  the  power  supply  system  for  the 
ESRO  I  polar  ionospheric  satellite  to  be 
laimched  this  year  by  the  European 
Space  Research  Organization. 

ITT  Federal  Laboratories  demon- 
strated a  radio  navigation  receiver  that 
will  provide  U.S.  Navy  ships,  submarines 
and  aircraft  with  continuous  position  in- 
formation obtained  from  global  Omega 
long-range  navigation  system  ground 
transmitters.  Exhibited  for  the  first  time 
was  a  new  instrument  landing  system 
produced  by  Standard  Telephones  & 
Cables  Ltd.,  London,  that  has  been  or- 
dered for  a  number  of  airports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  This  af- 
filiate also  displayed  its  STR  70-P  radio 
altimeter,  widely  used  by  Military  forces. 

ITT  GilfiUan  Inc.,  San  Fernando,  Calif., 
acquainted  visitors  with  its  AN/TPN-8 
military  air  traffic  control  system,  de- 
signed and  developed  in  California  and 
possessing  potential  application  in  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

ITT  also  stressed  its  international  role 
in  design  and  development  of  electronic 
subsystems  for  the  Intelsat  III  global 
communication  satellite  system,  ITT 
Federal  Laboratories,  Nutley,  N.J.,  will 
supply  the  communications,  telemetry 
and  command  subsystems  for  Intelsat 
III.  In  keeping  with  the  international 
nature  of  the  global  satellite  communica- 
tion system,  part  of  ITTFL's  work  on  this 
program  will  be  assigned  to  three  Euro- 
pean ITT  companies:  Laboratoire  Cen- 
tral de  Communications,  Paris;  Bell  Tele- 
phone Manufacturing  Co.,  Antwerp;  and 
Standard  Elektrik  Lorenz,  Stuttgart. 

Other  ITT  equipment  displayed  at  the 
Paris  Airshow  included  a  satellite  data 
handling  unit  developed  by  the  Swedish 
associate  Standard  Radio  &  Telef on  AB ; 
a  spacecraft  tracking  receiver  built  by 
Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ant- 
werp; microminiature  airborne  radio 
equipment  and  a  line  of  new  aircraft 
antennas  developed  by  Standard  Tele- 
phones &  Cables  Ltd.,  London. 

The  affiliate  Le  Materiel  Telephonique 
S.A.,  Paris,  showed  a  helicopter  ground- 
to-air  radio,  a  transistorized  mobile  ra- 
dio and  navigation  equipment  built 
under  license  from  U.S.  affiliates  of  ITT. 

Laboratoire  Central  de  Telecommuni- 
cations, Paris,  displayed  an  Ionic  laser 
designed  to  operate  on  a  variety  of  wave- 
lengths, and  a  compact  aircraft  com- 
puter that  can  be  programed  with  a  set 
of  40  instructions  and  is  able  to  perform 
in  1  second  as  many  as  100,000  addi- 
tions, or  15,000  multiplications,  divisions, 
or  square  roots. 

A  Teleprinter  built  to  transmit  infor- 
mation between  airports  and  meteoro- 


logical centers  was  displayed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  air  show  by  Standard  Elek- 
trik Lorenz  of  Stuttgart.  This  ITT  affil- 
iate also  displayed  command  and  te- 
lemetry equipment  and  a  new  solid-state 
Doppler-VOR  medium-range  navigation 
aid. 

ITTs  exhibit  facilities  at  the  Paris 
Airshow  were  tastefully  yet  inexpen- 
sively appointed.  In  support  of  the 
show's  theme,  "In  the  Spirit  of  Lind- 
bergh," ITT  presented  in  its  exhibit 
quarters  original  newsreel  film  footage 
that  commemorated  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh's transatlantic  solo  flight  of  1927. 
Memorablia  of  the  1927  era  also  were 
displayed,  and  attracted  considerable  in- 
terest from  the  throng  of  visitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  for  its  outstanding  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Airshow.  Moreover,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  are 
very  proud  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
tributions ITT  is  making  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  in  comniunications,  and 
in  electronics.  Ours  is  an  age  of  unprec- 
edented scientific  and  technological 
progress.  And  thanks  to  corporations  like 
ITT,  America  is  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
aerospace  revolution. 


PEACEFUL  UNDERSTANDING  IS 
ACHIEVED  AT  THE  SUMMIT— A 
JOHNSON  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Glass- 
boro  Conference  was  statemanship  on 
the  highest  level — literally  and  figura- 
tively. For  President  Johnson  was  deter- 
mined to  achieve  real  understanding 
with  Premier  Kosygin  about  the  issues 
which  divide  our  two  nations. 

I  think  the  American  people  realize 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  believe  that 
Glassboro  settled  our  difficulties  with  the 
Communist  world.  But,  I  think  we  can  all 
be  hopeful  that  these  meetings  gave  the 
world's  two  most  powerful  leaders  greater 
insight  and  clarity  into  the  policies  and 
aspirations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  President  noted,  the  Conference 
may  have  been  an  important  first  step 
toward  the  peaceful  world  we  envision. 
As  such,  the  Glas.sboro  Conference  was 
truly  a  historic  and  significunt  occasion. 

These  have  been  very  good  and  very  useful 
talks — 

President  Johnson  said.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  is  right. 

I  am  also  heartened  by  the  reaction  in 
our  Nation's  press  to  the  summit  confer- 
ence. The  overwhelming  editorial  opin- 
ion is  that  the  cause  of  reace  and  under- 
standing were  well  served  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Soviet  Premier.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  sampling  of  editorial  opinion  about 
the  meeting  at  the  summit: 
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[Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  June  26,  1967] 

PERSPECTIVE     ON      GlASSBORO 

The  aiasBboro  meetings  of  President  John- 
son and  Premier  Kosyeln  are  now  history. 
On  the  bMls  of  the  reports  both  men  gave 
after  they  had  left  Ctla^^boro.  the  conversa- 
tions produced  no  immediate  specific  nifree- 
ments  or  reductions  of  dliTeren<"e8  on  Indi- 
vidual lnternatlon.ll  problems  Nevertheless. 
there  Is  every  reason  to  credit  the  President's 
assertion  that  'these  have  been  very  good 
and  very  useful  talks" 

Despite  the  po.st-Glassboro  emphasis  on 
continued  dlsaere«'ments.  at  least  three  6;a!ns 
Irom  the  Holly  Bush  meetlr.gs  are  apparent: 
the  atmosphere  of  Soviet- Anierlcan  relations 
was  Improved  by  the  demonstration  the 
President,  the  Premier  and  their  ladles  gave 
of  pleasant  and  friendly  contact  at  the  high- 
est level. 

The  more  than  ten  hours  the  two  leaders 
spent  with  each  other  List  weekend  enabled 
both  men  to  establish  personal  links  of  a 
kind  that  had  not  existed  before.  Finally  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Soviet  Union  understand  one 
another's  positions  better  than  ever,  and 
their  comprehens:on  is  based  on  private  con- 
verse In  which  both  men  could  express  their 
Ideas  frankly  without  worrying  about  the 
propaganda  Impict  upon  friend  or  enemy. 
The  magnitude  of  Premier  Kosygln's  concern 
about  such  impact  was  shown  by  his  press 
conference  emphasis  on  reassuring  the 
Soviet  Union's  client  states  he  had  not  sold 
them  out. 

Even  as  the  President  and  the  Premier 
conferred  In  Holly  Bush,  the  guns  continued 
to  fire  and  men  to  die  In  Vletn.im.  the  scars 
caused  by  the  rerent  Middle  E  istern  tl^hting 
remained  unhealed  and  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear proliferation   persisted 

Premier  Kony^n  told  the  cheering  throng 
In  Glassboro  last  night  of  his  "hope  that  we 
shall  go  forward  together  for  peace."  Every 
sensible  American  and  Soviet  citizen  aware 
of  the  perils  of  this  nuclear  age  mu.st  share 
this  hope.  But  to  realize  this  aspiration  will 
require  concrete  agreements  and  other  con- 
structive action  to  heal  the  ulcers  that  now 
plague  the  international  community. 

The  basic  disagreements  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  remain  wide  even  after 
Olaasboro.  To  end  them  win  be  dlfflcult.  But 
It  Is  the  measure  of  the  conference's  accom- 
plishment that  the  goal  has  been  stated — 
and  by  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union 
standing  alongside  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


(Prom    the    Chicago    Sun-Times.    June    25, 
1967) 

Summit  Raises  Hopes 

The  flve-hour  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygln  on  Friday  did 
not  resolve  any  of  the  major  dlUerences  that 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
The  problems  that  face  both  nations  are  too 
complex  to  be  resolved  on  short  notice.  But 
the  meeting  between  the  two,  the  first  time 
they  have  come  f.ace  to  face,  was  sufficiently 
productive  to  schedule  another  meeting  for 
today.  If  It  goes  well  perhaps  the  ground- 
work can  be  l.ild  for  a  summit  conference 
of  the  major  world  powers  later  this  year 

There  was  a  svmboUsm  about  the  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two  great 
nuclear  powers  Thfv  met  at  a  point  alxiut 
halfway  between  W;ishlnston  and  the  United 
Nations.  Despite  the  deep  differences  that 
divide  the  United  States  and  Russl.a— Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  E.ist.  West  Germany  and  all 
the  others — the  two  men  each  moved  toward 
the  other.  That  each  was  willing  to  meet,  to 
talk.  Is  Important  to  the  world 

That  wllllngne.^R  shoiild  not  be  lost  on  the 
Middle  East.  Israel  his  won  Its  war  there  It 
says  It  wants  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
states  halfway,  to  sit  down  in  friendship  and 
talk  about   a   permanent   peace   that  would 


settle  the  state  of  war  that  has  existed  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  since  1948. 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  refused  Israel's  otfer  He  says  he 
will  not  talk  with  Israel.  Nasser's  Intransi- 
gence has  doubtless  been  reinforced  by 
Kosygln's  statements  in  the  United  Nations. 
Russia  has  dem^inded  that  Israel  be  cens\ired 
for  winning  a  war  and  that  It  give  up  not 
only  the  lands  It  h xs  won  in  this  latest  out- 
break, but  also  the  territory  It  won  in  m48 
and  1956. 

The  argument,  as  Kosygln  well  knows,  is 
both  fallacious  and  dangerous  To  restore  the 
borders  laid  down  by  the  UN  in  1947.  when  It 
partitioned  British  Palestine,  would  be  to 
restore  the  frictions  that  led  to  three  Middle 
EUst  wars  in  the  past  20  years. 

Russia  knows  this,  but  Russia,  more  often 
thaji  not.  prefers  to  operate  at  two  dissimilar 
diplomatic  levels.  It  hurls  bombast  and  Ir- 
rationality in  the  face  of  reason  at  one  table, 
while  at  another  it  may  talk  quietly  about 
how  to  solve  the  problems  it  so  noisily 
creates. 

Russia  knows  who  won  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  knows,  too.  how  Important 
it  was  that  the  Middle  Elast  crisis  did  not  get 
out  of  hand.  It  demonstrated  this  by  urging 
Nasser  on  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
withholding  the  aid  Nasser  begged  for  when 
Israel's  amues  wjre  crunching  over  him. 

The  world  cannot  risk  confrontation  be- 
tween the  major  nuclear  powers.  The  only 
way  the  tensions  that  lead  to  such  confron- 
tations can  be  eased  Is  by  talking  the  prob- 
lems out  The  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygln  could  be  an 
.ndicatlon  that  the  United  SUatee  and  Russia 
are  moving  toward  that  itage.  President 
N.tsser  would  do  well  to  follow  suit  by  ac- 
cepting Israels  offer  to  talk  out  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  Etuit.  rather  than  make  them 
worse. 


SUPPORT.S  AMERICANS  FOR  EFFEC- 
TIVE LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr  MrCLORY  Mr  Si>e"aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
American  public  to  tho  formation  of 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment— AELE.  This  exciting  new  organi- 
zation has  been  establi.'.hed  under  the 
leadership  of  my  friend  Prof.  Fred  E.  In- 
bau.  of  Northwestern  University  College 
of  Law,  who  was  formerly  director  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Scientific  Crime  De- 
tection Laboratory. 

The  need  for  this  orcranlzation  should 
be  appvarent  to  all  who  read  the  crime 
.statistics  and  who  recocnize  that  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  endan.'ers  the  safety  and 
property  of  all  of  u.s  and,  indeed,  im- 
perils the  very  existence  of  the  demo- 
cratic society  In  which  we  live.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  not-for-profit  ortianization 
are  set  forth  succinctly  in  the  organiza- 
tion's charter,  as  follows: 

To  explore  and  con.<;!der  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements for  the  effective  enforcement  of 
the  rrtminal  law 

To  Inform  the  public  of  these  needs  and 
requirement*,  to  the  end  that  the  courts  will 
administer  Justice  based  uf>on  a  due  con- 
re:T\  for  the  general  weif.Lrc  and  security  of 
law-abiding   citizens 

To  assist  the  police,  the  prosecution,  and 


the  courts  In  proinotln  '  a  more  elTeciive  and 
fairer  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 

The  preamble  to  this  organization's 
bylaws  emphasizes  tiie  basic  principles 
which  will  guide  the  AELE  in  its  work. 
It  states: 

In  pursuing  Its  objectives.  Americans  for 
E.Teclive  Law  EnfTCcment.  Inc..  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  AELE.  will  adhere  to  the  fun- 
dament-al  urincipics  of  Justice  and  etiu.d  pro- 
tection for  all.  irreF-pectlve  of  color,  creed, 
religion,  social  .status  or  other  Individual  or 
group  characteristics.  It  emphatically  re- 
jects the  support  of.  and  will  not  support 
any  individual,  group  or  activity  that  advo- 
cates racial  bias  or  other  unconsiltutlonaj 
concepts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  determination  of  this  or- 
ganization to  rtpiT.vcnt  tlic  interests  of 
the  \a.st  law-abiding  Aintrican  public 
wiiich  appears  to  have  been  without  ade- 
quate representation  in  .some  decisions 
of  our  courts.  I  note  specifically  among 
its  objectives  that  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law  Enforcement  cite  this  need 
first  and  foremost  as  follows: 

Reprerentatlon  of  the  law-abiding  public 
In  criminal  rases  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  .Ststes.  and  before  other  courts, 
state  as  well  as  federal,  whenever  such  courts 
have  under  consideration  cases  Involving  Is- 
sues of  national  Importance  In  the  field  of 
criminal  law  enforcement. 

Tills  representation  will  be  In  the  form  of 
court  appearances  through  counsel  as  a 
'friend  of  the  court"  (legally  known  as 
"amicus  curiae").  In  other  words,  .\ELE'6 
participation  In  the  case  will  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  sldli.g  with  one  party  or  the  other 
(eg.,  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant),  or 
in  advancing  the  fuirtlcular  (and  often  nar- 
row) viewpoint  of  one  or  the  other,  but 
r.ither  to  assist  the  court  In  arriving  at  a  de- 
cls;<5n  in  fairness  to  all  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  may  be  affected  by  Its  ruling  and 
opinion.  We  will  only  seek  to  represent  and 
protect  the  public  Interest — your  Interest  as 
a  law  abiding  citizen. 

Over  the  years,  other  groups  have  made 
frequent  appearances  as  "friends  of  the 
court."  but  in  practically  every  instance  they 
have  sought  to  adv^ince  only  the  cause  of 
Individual  clvU  liberties.  Conspicuously  lack- 
ing has  b"en  any  group  representation  of 
the  law-abiding  public's  concern  over  the 
present  lack  of  adequate  protection  from 
the  criminal  element. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  nation's  history, 
this  latter  Interest,  through  AELE.  will  be 
competently  and  constantly  represented  in 
the  courts.  AELE  will  remain  alert  to  the 
need  and  will  become  Involved  In  all  cases 
where  It  believes  Its  participation  is  war- 
ranted In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  laudable  objectives 
of  AELE  include  the  drafting  of  model 
legislation  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  aid  in  efTective  law  enforce- 
ment in  protection  of  the  public.  There 
are  plans  for  a  public  information  pro- 
firam  to  utilize  the  news  media  such  as 
the  press,  radio  and  TV  concerning  the 
impact  of  crime  deficiencies  in  our  law 
enforcement  machinery  and  programs 
for  improvement  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  organization  also  aims  to  as- 
sist those  who  are  charged  unjustly  with 
civil  or  criminal  liability  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
In  this  connection,  the  announcement  of 
this  organization  declares  significantly: 
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Citizens  who  come  to  the  aid  of  crime 
victims  or  the  police,  or  who  otherwise  try 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  deserve  and  will 
receive  the  aid  of  AELE  In  their  defense  of 
criminal  and  civil  charges  whenever  a 
meritorious  defense  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  ad- 
vancing law  enforcement  and  thereby 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the 
tendency  toward  criminal  activity  cannot 
be  overemphasised.  I  congratulate  Pro- 
fessor Inbau  as  well  as  the  other  promi- 
nent fipures  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment who  have  joined  with  him  In 
heading  this  new  organization.  I  note 
that  James  R.  Tliompson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Nortiiwestern  University, 
and  former  ass.:;tant  state's  attorney  in 
Cook  Coun'.y,  11!.,  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent; Alan  S.  Ganz,  attorney  at  law  in 
Chicago,  and  also  a  former  assistant 
State's  attorney  in  C(X)k  County,  111., 
serves  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  includes  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogilvie,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  and 
former  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  a 
former  special  assis'tant  to  the  attorney 
general  who  successfully  prosecuted  the 
notorious  Tony  Accardo;  Harold  A. 
Smith,  attorney  at  law  in  Chicago,  end 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission;  and  O.  W.  'Wilson,  super- 
intendent of  ix)lice  in  Chicago,  and  for- 
mer dean  of  the  School  of  Criminology 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  authorities  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
become  a  member  of  this  much-needed 
organization,  and  I  commend  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement  to  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  SERVICE  TO 
THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker— 

The  spirit  of  Glassboro  is  one  of  hard  work 
and  hope.  But  certainly  there  Is  every  reason 
to  be  more  hopeful  about  the  course  of  world 
events*  after  this  meeting  than  before. 

So  says  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  which  conveys  accurately  the 
predominant  view  of  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  summit  conference 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  correctly 
notes  that  the  President  and  the  Pre- 
mier's "attitudes,  statements,  and  good 
humor  before  and  after  the  talks  can 
only  generate  hope  that  progress  will  be 
made  toward  settling  some  of  the  great 
International  Issues." 

All  Americans  of  good  will  commend 
the  President  for  his  patience,  good  will, 
and  sincerity  In  conveying  to  Premier 
Kosygln  our  Nation's  determination  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  our  differences 
with  the  Communist  states. 

Our  President  can  be  assured  of  the 
Nation's  continuing  unity  and  support 


in  the  difiBcult  work  of  finding  peace  in  a 
troubled  and  dangerous  world.  The  quest 
for  peace  takes  courage  and  determina- 
tion. And  President  Johnson  has  proved 
.that  he  has  ample  supplies  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  as  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  pointed  out,  "that  the  world's 
leaders  are  plotting  peace — not  war." 

I  insert  this  excellent  editorial  into  the 
Record : 

Hope  Feom  the  Summit 

The  spirit  of  Glassboro  is  one  of  hard 
work  and  hope. 

President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygln 
surprised  the  world  by  conferring  5  hours 
and  15  minutes  in  a  session  arranged  only 
24  hours  before — then  setting  up  another 
meeting  for  Sunday  afternoon. 

Their  attitudes,  statements  and  good  hu- 
mor before  and  after  the  talks  can  only 
generate  hope  that  progress  will  be  made 
toward  settling  some  of  the  great  interna- 
tional Issues. 

"We  have  exchanged  views  on  a  number  of 
International  questions,"  said  President 
Johnson  after  the  meeting. 

On  every  point  he  listed  thereafter,  the 
two  powerful  nations  represented  by  these 
men  share  tremendous  mutual  interests: 

In  the  Middle  East,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  faced  the  threat 
that  irresponsible  national  leaders  can  pose 
to  world  peace.  Both  have  looked  over  the 
brink  of  World  War  III  and  carefully  backed 
away. 

In  Vietnam,  both  know  the  hazard  and 
high  cost  of  even  limited  war,  now  It  erodes 
sensible  relations  and  how  It  blocks  progress 
toward  more  Important  goals. 

On  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  significantly  mentioned 
twice  In  Mr.  Johnson's  brief  statement,  both 
leaders  feel  the  urgent  pressure  of  H-bombs 
in  the  hands  of  an  unpredictable  Red  China. 

All  these  and  other  questions  combine  Into 
the  supreme  shared  Interest:  How  two  great 
nations  now  wasting  so  much  of  their  re- 
sources on  the  machines  of  war  can  find  a 
way  to  spend  them — as  both  their  people 
and  leaders  overwhelmingly  prefer — on  their 
neglected  domestic  needs. 

The  most  Intriguing  Information  from  the 
meeting  was  President  Johnson's  statement 
that  the  two  had  "exchanged  views  on  the 
question  of  direct  bilateral  relations"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  could  mean  almost  anything. 

Perhaps  Americans  who  want  so  desper- 
ately to  find  a  solution  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam should  guard  against  lifting  their  expec- 
tations too  high.  But  certainly  there  Is  every 
reason  to  be  more  hopeful  about  the  course 
of  world  events  after  this  meeting  than  be- 
fore. 

Premier  Kosygln  evidently  came  to  the 
United  Nations  well  prepared  by  the  col- 
lective leadership  In  the  Kremlin  for  talks 
with  President  Johnson.  He  Is  staying  over  to 
continue  them  Sunday. 

The  lights  In  Washington  and  Moscow  will 
burn  throughout  the  night  as  officials  pre- 
pare for  Sunday's  talks.  Those  lights  glow 
with  hopefulness,  for  the  truth  is  that  the 
world's  leaders  are  plotting  peace — ^not  war. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 


all  had  many  anxious  moments  as  we 
watched  the  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  over  the  past  few  weeks.  It  was 
feared  by  many  that  an  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing would  pull  the  United  States  and 
Russia  into  the  conflict  and  thus  start 
world  war  III.  Thank  God  it  did  not. 

There  have  been  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  aggression  levied  by  both  sides. 
Because  of  the  high  interest  which  our 
coimtry  has  in  this  particular  area,  I  feel 
that  it  is  essential  that  an  analysis  of  the 
situation  be  made  in  historical  perspec- 
tive. This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  intend 
to  do. 

EARLT  HISTORT 

The  history  of  the  modern  State  of 
Israel  might  be  said  to  have  originated, 
late  in  the  19th  century,  in  the  person  of 
an  Austro-Himgarian  Jew  named  Theo- 
dor  Herzel.  He  began  to  speak  of  a  "re- 
turn to  Zion."  not  only  in  the  tradition- 
ally accepted  spiritual  sense,  but  also  in 
a  dj'namic  political  sense.  The  fniits  of 
his  work  were  seen  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Zionist  organization  which  had  as  its 
goal  the  creation  of  a  modern  Jewish 
State.  In  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  Amer- 
ican and  British  Zionists  were  able  to 
obtain  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917 
from  the  British  Cabinet,  which  favored 
"the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people,"  a  dec- 
laration which  President  Wilson  enthu- 
siastically endorsed.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  there  has  existed  either  an 
overt  or  subliminal  struggle  between  the 
Jewish  and  Arab  peoples. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  1930's,  how- 
ever, the  Palestine  question  became  more 
acute.  The  hideous  atrocities  of  the 
Third  Reich  progressively  increased  the 
number  of  Jews  emigrating  out  of  Ger- 
many and  her  peripheral  nations.  The 
Arabs  became  alarmed  at  this  growing 
immigration,  fearing  that  they  would 
themselves  become  both  an  ethnic  and 
religious  minority.  Simultaneou.sly,  the 
growing  ambitions  of  Nazi  Germany  ex- 
aggerated the  already  recognized  impor- 
tance of  the  Middle  East  as  the  fulcrum 
of  Mediterranean  power,  and  with  this 
exaggeration  grew  up  pressures  to  en- 
hance Anglo-Arab  relations.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  1939  the  British  Government  is- 
sued a  white  paper  limiting  Jewish  im- 
migration to  75,000  over  the  following  5 
years,  indicating  that  such  control  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  thereafter, 
and  that  Palestine  would  become  inde- 
pendent within  10  years'  time. 

There  was  a  general  realization  that 
if  the  white  paper  were  adhered  to,  the 
Jews  would  have  been  relegated  to  a  mi- 
nority position  and  so  would  have  died 
Herzl's  dream  of  an  independent  Jewish 
State.  World  Jewry,  however,  did  not 
accept  the  policy,  and  in  1942  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  called  for  "a  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine,  a  Jewish  Army  to  de- 
fend it,  and  unlimited  Jewish  immigra- 
tion." The  United  States  soon  became 
the  chief  supporter  of  this  cause,  for  it 
was  extremely  aware  of  many  contribu- 
tions which  Jewish  tradition  gave  not 
only  to  itself,  but  indeed  to  the  whole 
of  Western  Civilization. 

When  the  British  Labor  Party  re- 
gained power  in  1944  they  upheld  the 
white  paper  which  they  had  so  vehe- 
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mently  attacked  when  out  of  office  It 
would  appear  that  the  reward.s  of  Ara- 
bian oil  were  dominant  i^.ccntives  in  tlus 
decision.  At  the  same  time,  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  in- 
cluded within  their  platforms  plank  ^ 
avowing  unlimitt  d  immisiration  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  establishment  of  a  J?A'...h 
State.  Humanitariariibm.  in  this  instance, 
dominated  the  profit  motive. 

Britain  eventually  took  the  problem  tn 
the  United  Nation.s  after  the  clo.';!:-^  of 
the  war.  and  let  it  be  knowii  that  she 
was  intent  'i;x);i  .surrenderint:  her  man- 
date to  Pale.st:ne  on  May  15,  1948  The 
United  Nations  considered  the  qutstion 
In  a  series  of  Gt  r.eral  As.-embly  commit- 
tees and  in  Nux-^-mber  of  1947  voted  in 
favor  of  partitior.ink,'  Palestine  into  an 
Arab  and  a  Jewi.  h  State  On  Msy  14, 
David  Ben-Gurinn  proclaimed  I-rael  a 
sovereign  nation  and  ju-it  minutes  after- 
wards. It  was  recognized  by  the  Ui.ited 
States. 

The  Arabs  immediatfly  declared  war. 
and  although  outnumbered  and  sur- 
rounded, Israel  foueht  rourr.^'eously  to 
assure  success  in  the  first  te^t  of  her  na- 
tionhood. Having  made  substantial  gains. 
she  was  in  a  good  po.Mliuti  to  accept  the 
armistice  lines  proposed  by  Dr  Ralph 
Bunche.  It  was  this  agreement  which 
gave  to  Liracl  a  larger  portion  of  land 
than  was  ori'.:ina!ly  intended  by  the 
United  Nations  Palestinian  partition,  and 
which,  contrar-'  to  U  N.  wishes,  rather 
than  intemationalizinc  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem,  divided  it  between  Israel  and 
Jordan.  Because  of  the  continuous 
clashes  which  occurred  along  both  sides 
of  the  border — despite  the  efforts  of  a 
U.N.  truce  supervision  ort'anization — the 
U.N.  General  Assemb'y  established  a 
Palestine  Coimcillation  Commission 
which  has  struggled  with  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  even  up  to  the  present 
time. 

THE    TRirOWFR    STMEMENT 

In  view  of  the  frustration  experienced 
by  working  bo'h  independently  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Palestine  Concilia- 
tion Commission  in  an  attempt  to  stii- 
biUze  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
finally  became  a  party  to  a  trlpower 
statement — Britain  and  France  being 
the  other  two  parties  which  was  Issued 
on  May  25,  1950  The  statement  held  In 
part  that — 

The  three  O  A-prnmenta,  should  they  And 
that  any  of  these  suites  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  'ir  arm:stlce  lines,  would, 
consistently  with  their  obllg.itions  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take 
action,  both  'A.thtn  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation 

It  is  interesting  to  note  t!:at  the  only 
time  that  the  United  States  acted  under 
this  agreement  was  in  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis  of  1956  when  she  did  so  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  signatories.  We  shall  review 
this  crisis  in  detail. 

THE    StJtlZ    CRIS3 

In  July  1956.  Nasser's  Ambassador 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  to  receive  aid 
In  the  form  of  a  loan  to  be  used  in 
financing  a  high  dam  at  Aswan  on  the 
Nile.  The  idea  for  the  dam  grew  out  of 
Anglo-American  desire  to  better  rela- 
tions  with   Egypt,    and    was    met    with 


praise  by  the  Nasser  government.  Upon 
arrival,  however,  the  Ambassador  was 
refused  the  funds  supposedly  because  of 
a  cotton-for-arms  trade  agreement 
negotiated  with  Czechoslovakia  in  1955. 
This  a^'reement,  thought  Dulles,  taxed 
Egyptian  resources  to  the  extent  that  it 
made  the  country  a  bad  risk  for  a  loan. 
The  fact  that  Nasser  had  been  dickering 
with  the  United  States  on  the  question 
of  n-inrecognition  of  Communist  China 
did  littie  to  elevate  Egypt  s  case  in  Dulles' 
eyes. 

As  a  result,  Nasser  took  it  upon  himself 
to  nationalize  the  Suez  Canal,  the  rev- 
enue from  which  was  to  be  used  in  im- 
plementing the  Aswan  project.  This  was 
clearly  not  in  the  interests  of  Britain 
and  France. 

During  the  same  period,  Israel  was  be- 
coming greatly  alarmed  by  the  enormous 
acquisitions  of  arms  reported  in  the  Arab 
world.  Her  alarm  was  intensified  when 
Efiypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan  announced  a 
joint  military  command  siu'rounding 
Israel. 

Therefore,  on  October  29.  1956.  Israel 
suddenly  attacked  the  Egyptian  outposts 
in  the  Gaza  strip  and  Sinai  Peninsula. 
The  speed  and  careful  execution  of  this 
attack  enabled  the  Israeli  Army  to 
quickly  attain  its  objectives.  Although 
the  extent  of  collusion  between  the 
British,  French,  and  Israelis  prior  to  the 
attack  is  largely  unknown,  it  has  been 
generally  established  that  French  forces 
supplied  the  vital  air  cover  necessary  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  war.  Witli  this  in 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Israeli 
planes  approached  their  bombing  runs 
at  low  altitudes  from  the  direction  of 
the  Mediterranean,  we  can  appreciate 
the  hich  credibility  attached  to  charges 
that  British  and  American  air  power 
was  used  in  the  most  recent  war,  al- 
though such  charges  were  eventually  dis- 
proven 

Under  the  triple  pressure  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and 
the  USSR  .  France,  Britain,  and  Israel 
accented  a  cease-fire  and  agreed  to  pull 
back  their  forces  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public accepted  the  presence  of  a  UN. 
Emer:4ency  Peacekeeping  Force  which 
acted  as  a  buffer  in  the  Gaza  strip 
and  at  the  outlet  for  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  This  latter  positionini^  was  logi- 
cal because  of  that  part  of  the  set- 
tlement which  guaranteed  Israel  ac- 
cess to  the  high  .seas  by  way  of  the  Port 
of  Elath.  This  force  remained  until  it 
was  oidered  out  by  U  Thant  at  the  re- 
quest of  Nasser  some  17  days  before  the 
recent  hostilities  broke  out 

This  action  by  U  Thant  has  come 
under  severe  criticism  by  certain  parties 
and  it  would  do  us  well  to  examine  it 
more  closely.  To  begin  with,  the  foice 
was  positioned  on  Egyptian  soil  witli  the 
consent  of  Eg>'pt  Although  Israel  was 
asked  to  accept  a  similar  force,  she  re- 
fused If  she  had  accepted  it  at  that  time. 
Nasser's  recent  reiiuest  would  not  have 
created  such  an  anxious  condition.  Al.so, 
we  might  note  that  all  of  U  Thant  s  ad- 
v.sers.  including  the  notable  Ralph 
r.unche.  informed  the  Secretary  General 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  cf>mpiy  with 
Nasser's  request.  In  addition,  both  India 
and  Yugoslavia,  whose  troops  consti- 
tuted   approximately    one-half    of    the 


UNEF,  refused  to  maintain  them  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Egypt,  and  ordered 
their  immediate  withdrawal. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  U  Thant's  deci- 
sion would  not  be  criticized  under  the  ra- 
tionale that,  had  he  refused  to  withdraw 
the  force,  world  diplomacy  would  have 
taken  appropriate  steps  to  avert  an  armed 
conflict.  This  is  esptcially  apparent  when 
one  considers  the  active  arms  buildup 
engaged  in  by  Egypt  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soviet  Union  just  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  It  is  perhaps  this, 
coupled  with  the  distorted  image  wiiicti 
Na.sser  had  of  his  own  military  strength, 
whicli  contributed  most  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  recent  war. 

THf^    1967    AR.\B-ISaArL    WAR 

After  the  UNEF  pulled  out  on  May  18, 
a  .series  of  United  .^rab  R'i-public  troop 
buildups  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the 
declaration  of  the  Gaza  strip  as  an 
"emer'^ency  zone."  and  the  blockade  of 
Aqaba  against  Israeli-bound  shipping 
stimulated  concomitant  buildups  en 
the  t'art  of  Israel.  Being  a  small  countr\', 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hostile 
neii'.hbors.  she  took  the  major  step  of 
mobilization.  Simultaneously.  U  Thant 
was  attempting  to  effect  a  cooling-off 
I>«''riod  by  means  of  Cairo,  since  Israel 
had  already,  according  to  J?mcs  A. 
Wechsier  of  the  New  York  Post,  refused 
to  accept  the  UNEF  troops  on  its  soil. 

At  this  time  Ru.ssia  ( 'itered  the  tccne 
by  accusing  Israel  of  "aggravating  the 
atmosphere  of  militai-y  psychosis,"  a 
char:;e  which  rincs  as  ludicrous  when  we 
recall  that  at  the  same  time  she  was 
feeding  an  inordinate  supply  of  arms  into 
the  Arab  countries. 

This  series  of  events  rightfully 
alarmed  the  small  nation  of  I.=;rael.  Ecypt 
refused  to  negat.ate  on  Aqaba  a:;d  the 
bellicosity  of  the  Arab  statements  inten- 
sified daily.  In  blockading  Aqaba  Nasser 
had,  in  order  to  enhance  and  solidify  his 
own  political  position,  kindled  a  fu.-e 
which  was  destined,  he  presumed,  to  cul- 
minate in  an  explosive  Arab  victory.  He 
counted  on  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  neutralize  any  attempted  inter- 
ference from  the  West. 

But  Nas.ser  m.iscalculated  on  throe 
major  points: 

F;!;,l.  The  Soviets  proved,  although  not 
as  spectacularly  as  they  had  in  Cuba  in 
1963.  to  be  'fair-weatlier  friends. "  Al- 
thoutih  they  suiplied  the  Arabs  wiih 
arm-:,  they  made  no  attempt,  beyond  the 
usual  verbal  platitudes,  to  intercede  on 
the  Arab  side.  Russian  national  interest 
proved  stron.'^er  than  dangerous  inter- 
national meddling. 

Second.  Nas-er  had  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  efficiency  and  speed  of  the 
Israeli  military  mach'ne.  He  was  over- 
confident with  his  iinprcssi'-e  d'splay  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weaponry.  Littie 
did  he  realize  that  the  naive  placements 
of  that  weaponry,  th.e  chaotic  communi- 
cation and  supply  organization  which 
fragmented  his  forces,  and  the  lack  of  an 
integrated  military  strategy,  would  prove 
catastrophic  iir  the  first  days  of  the  war 

Third.  Finally,  and  most  importantly, 
we  come  to  that  intangible  factor  which 
Na.sser  should  have,  but  evidently  did 
not,  take  into  con.sideration:  that  thing 
called   "esprit   de   corps."   Small   Israel, 
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like  small  David  in  the  Biblical  story, 
defeated  her  modern  day  Goliath. 

As  a  result  of  these  miscalculations 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  Israel's 
militarily  brilliant  Blitzkrieg  operations, 
the  Arab  States  were  soundly  defeated. 
Israel  acquired  the  Gaza  strip,  the  east 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh,  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  western  Jor- 
dan and  southwest  Syria,  the  total  of 
which  is  four  times  Israel's  former  hold- 
ings. Now  we  are  faced  with  the  gargan- 
tuan problem  of  seeking  a  settlement 
which  will  dispel  the  tension  and  afford 
peace  and  security  to  all  nations  in  the 
Middle  East. 

TilE    PATH    AHEAD  I 

On  June  20,  President  Johnson  out- 
lined the  American  proposal  for  a  just 
peace  settlement.  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider the  points  so  made,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seriatim,  and  comment  upon  them: 

First.  "The  recognized  right  of  na- 
tional life."  The  fact  that  the  Arab  States 
do  not  recognize  Israel  as  a  political  en- 
tity, and  in  fact  have  vowed  its  destruc- 
tion, is  an  open  invitation  to  belligerency. 
Israel  was  created  by  an  action  of  the 
United  Nations  for  reasons  mentioned 
above.  She  has  shown  herself  to  be  a 
d>'namic  country  with  a  growing  econ- 
omy, and  there  are  no  indications  of  in- 
ternal collapse.  If  the  Arab  States  were 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel  for  a 
settlement,  such  recognition  would  be 
afforded,  and  this  would  be  extremely 
important  to  the  cause  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Furthermore,  such  recognition  would 
make  much  more  credible,  guarantees  of 
Israeli  security  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  any  territorial  adjustments. 

Second.  "Justice  for  the  refugees." 
Almost  20  years  ago,  a  sizable  number — 
over  880.000 — refugees  were  displaced  by 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Most 
of  these  people  were  victims  of  an  histori- 
cal fact,  and  in  spite  of  relief  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  U.N.,  their  plight  is  still  a 
sorry  one.  Although  it  is  likely  that  their 
presence  has  been  exploited  by  Arab 
leadership  as  a  substantial  contribution 
t3  a  "causus  belli."  Israel  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  either  resettle  the 
refugees  or  to  indemnify  those  displaced. 

Third.  "Innocent  maritime  passage." 
Any  adjustment  concerning  an  Israel 
pullback  from  Suez  or  Sharm  el  Sheikh 
must  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  un- 
equivocal guarantee  by  the  Arab  States 
of  free  passage  of  all  Israel-bound  ship- 
ping. If  we  had  to  arbitrarily  select  one 
action  which  acted  as  the  chief  precipi- 
tant of  the  recent  struggle,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly find  ourselves  citing  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  This  must 
never  happen  again. 

Fourth.  "Limits  on  the  wasteful  and 
destructive  arms  race."  It  is  imperative 
that  we  do  not  view  the  recent  Middle 
East  war  as  a  monolithical  confronta- 
tion of  East  and  West,  but  rather  as  a 
regional  dispute  which  assumed  magni- 
tude because  of  th.e  di-polar  cold  war 
policies  of  the  Middle  East  arms  race.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  smoking  is 
highly  dangerous  in  the  proximity  of  a 
powder  keg.  An  arms  race  creates  a  pow- 
der keg  atmosphere;  and  if  one  cannot 
eliminate  the  smoker,  he  must  eliminate 
the  explosive. 


Also,  the  economic  backwardness  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  area 
would  enhance  the  plea  to  divert  high 
arms  costs  into  projects  more  beneficial 
to  the  people. 

Fifth.  "Political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  for  all."  I  must  reiterate 
here  what  I  said  before:  The  twin  guar- 
antees of  national  security  and  maritine 
rights  must  proceed  any  drawbacks  or 
territorial  adjustments.  Yet  adjustments 
must  be  made  if  a  stasis  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  Middle  East  and  peace  is  to  be  pre- 
served. I  salute  Israel  for  its  eflBciency 
and  bravado,  and  I  am  assured  that  her 
success  will  in  no  way  tempt  her  to  devi- 
ate from  those  principles  that  she  was 
fighting  for:  freedom,  political  inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  integrity. 

If  these  proposals  are  carried  out, 
then,  in  President  Johnson's  own  words: 

That  land,  known  to  every  one  of  lis  since 
childhood  as  the  birthplace  of  great  religions 
and  learning  for  all  mankind,  can  flourish 
once  again  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  history  never 
actually  repeats  itself,  it  sometimes 
comes  very  close.  The  history  of  this  con- 
flict has  many  lessons  to  each  to  all.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  lessons  have  been 
well  learned.  Freedom  is  a  precious  thing, 
and  free  men  everywhere  are  willing  to 
die  for  it.  Israel  showed  once  again  that 
a  people  cannot  be  intimidated  by  belli- 
cosity and  saber  rattling,  that  they  do 
not  shrink  from  an  enemy  who  is  dis- 
proportionately larger  or  stronger,  when 
the  existence  of  their  nation  is  at  stake. 
Indeed,  true  men  would  rather  die  on 
their  feet  than  live  on  their  knees.  And 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  less  true  today 
than  it  was  191  years  ago  when  our  fore- 
fathers stood  with  their  flintlocks  and 
fought  for  their  independence  against 
the  strongest  empire  in  the  world. 

Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  all  those  who 
would  underestimate  the  hearts  of  men 
or  try  to  subjugate  them  to  the  blind 
forces  of  power  himger  or  Ideology. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC      MISSILE      RE- 
SEARCH  AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  here  in  the  House  have  long 
been  concerned  about  our  national  pol- 
icy, or  lack  of  policy,  on  the  question  of 
an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense.  This 
has  not  been  a  partisan  concern,  but 
one  of  profound  differences  of  Judgment 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  the  one  hand,  and  entire 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  many  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  members  of  Con- 
gress, Republicans  and  Democrats,  on 
the  other. 

In  recent  weeks  my  concern  over  this 
question  has  greatly  increased.  However, 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  Premier  Kosy- 
gin  in  this  country  and  the  prospetFof 
his  talks  with  President  John.son,!  have 
withheld  detailed  comment  until  now. 

June  17,  1967,  Red  China  exploded  her 


first  hydrogen  bomb.  That  was  11  days 
ago. 

October  16,  1964,  Red  China  detonated 
her  first  nuclear  device.  That  was  2  years 
and  8  months  ago. 

The  first  atomic  explosion  by  Com- 
munist China  was  rated  around  20  kilo- 
tons.  The  latest  thermonuclear  blast  was 
estimated  between  2  to  7  megatons — at 
least  100  times  as  powerful  as  Red 
China's  first  atomic  explosion. 

Each  of  Red  China's  six  nuclear  tests 
has  evidenced  more  rapid  technological 
progress  and  greater  sophistication  than 
most  U.S.  experts  had  predicted. 

It  took  the  United  States  6  years  and 
3  months  to  get  from  the  first  Alamo- 
gordo  atomic  test  to  the  first  H-Bomb 
at  Eniwetok. 

It  took  the  Soviet  Union  3  years  and 
11  months  to  cover  the  same  stages  of 
development,  after  the  United  States  had 
shown  the  way. 

Red  China  took  2  years  and  8  months 
to  join  the  H-bomb  club. 

Throughout  that  entire  period  of  peril, 
a  one-sided  debate  has  paralyzed  ad- 
ministration policy  on  the  life-and-death 
question  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  for  the  United  States.  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Nation's  top  pro- 
fessional military  experts,  and  the 
cognizant  committees  of  the  Congress 
lias  been  in  favor  of  proceeding  with 
some  form  of  ABM  development  and  de- 
ployment which,  the  Defense  Department 
estimates,  might  save  millions  or  tens  of 
millions  of  American  lives. 

The  debate  has  been  one-sided  because 
President  Johnson,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  his  civilian  deputy,  have  re- 
peatedly deferred  this  decision  and  de- 
clined to  spend  preproduction  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  ABM 
defense. 

At  first,  the  administration  argimient 
was  that  an  ABM  defense  was  imprac- 
tical and  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 
When  rumors  first  spread,  through  press 
reports,  early  in  1963,  that  the  Russians 
apparently  were  developing  an  ABM  de- 
fense. Secretary  McNamara  engaged  in 
semantic  hair-splitting  with  congres- 
sional questioners  which  seemed  to  deny 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  ABM 
"system"— defining  system  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  a  complete  weapons  sys- 
tem—and thus  implying  that  the  United 
States  was  at  least  even  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  this  technological  race.  That  was  4 
years  ago. 

More  recently,  the  administration  line 
has  shifted  to  the  theme  that  Soviet 
leaders  might  be  persuaded,  in  a  hopeful 
atmosphere  of  detente,  to  a.pree  to  stop 
the  costly  ABM  race  on  which  they  were 
well  along  and  the  United  States  had 
not  yet  decided  to  start.  But,  despite 
numerous  authoritative  articles  and  dis- 
cussions in  the  press,  there  was  no  of- 
ficial administration  confirmation  of  the 
deployment  of  a  Soviet  ABM  defense 
until  November  10,  1966—2  days  after 
the  1966  national  elections — when  Sec- 
retary McNamara  announced  there  v>as 
considerable  evidence  to  this  effect.  He 
also  said  it  was  "much  too  early  to  make 
a  decision  for  a  deployment  against  the 
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Chinese  threat "  The  Red  Chinese  had 
just  tested  a  nuclear-tipped  400-  to  500- 
mile  ballistic  missile  on  October  27,  1066. 
That  was  8  months  afro. 

In  his  latest  .state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. January  10.  19G7,  President  J.jhn- 
9on  noted  two  developments,  an  increase 
during  the  past  y»^ar  of  Soviet  long- 
range  missile  capabilities  and  the  bi  gin- 
ning of  an  antiballistic  missile  defense 
around  Mo.scow.  But  his  main  emphasis 
was  on  what  he  termed  his  •solemn  duty 
to  slow  down  the  arms  race  between  us— 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR— if 
that  Is  at  all  possible,  in  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  weapons  and 
defenses." 

That  was  5  months  and  2  weeks  aRO. 

In  the  Republican  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  delivered  January  19. 
1967, 1  said: 

The  Administration  has  Anally  adrnltte'i 
to  the  Amerl -.in  pe.iple  th.it  the  Scjviet 
Union  h.i«  lncre.%sed  Its  Iniercontlnentiil 
Ballistic  Mlssll'"  capability  and  Is  deploylns; 
an  Antl-BallUtlc  Mlss;;e  r>€fease  System.  In 
anticipation  of  a  ;ife-and-dea.th  decision  on 
Just  such  a  d-'ve;opment.  Congress  h^us  voted 
millions  of  doll.ir.^  whl.^h  the  .■Vdmlnl.^tratlon 
did  not  seek  and  appcirently  h.a<i  not  used 

The  Congre;«i  did  its  duty  ind  gave  the 
President  a  cleox  expression  of  Its  will  and 
the  meana  to  larry  it  out 

Before  more  preclou-s  f.me  ^s  lost.  Congress 
and  the  Amt-rican  people  axe  now  entitled 
to  a  clear  explanation  from  the  President  of 
the  pertis  and  problems  facing  the  United 
St.^tea  in  the  new  glotxil  balance  of  strategic 
po^'er. 

We.  too.  seek  to  avoid  a  costly  new  round 
In  the  nuclear  a.-ms  race  But  the  leas:  the 
Nation  must  do  now  l.s  to  .speed  up  its  readi- 
ness to  deploy  Antl-BallUtKs  MlssUta  la  a 
hurry  If  our  surv ivaj  requires  It. 

That  was  5  months  and  1  week  atro.  I 
repeat  it  again  today. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Cjneress  on 
January  24.  1967.  the  Pres.dent  spelled 
out  hLs  decision  on  an  .\BM  defense  for 
the  United  StaU-s.  pledging  that  during 
fiscal  1968  he  would — 

Continue  Intensive  develvipment  of  Nlke-X 
but  take  no  actton  now  to  deploy  an  anll- 
balUatlc  missile  (ABM)  defense;  Inltlo-te  dls- 
cusslona  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limita- 
tion of  ABM  deployment.  In  the  e".  ent  these 
discussions  prove  unsuccessful,  we  will  re- 
consider our  deployment  system. 

That  was  5  months  aso. 

Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N  Kosygin  gave 
an  oblique  answer  at  a  news  conference 
In  London  on  February  9,  1967.  This  is 
from  the  New  York  Times'  account: 

Premier  Kosygin  suggested  at  a  news  con- 
ference today  that  defensive  antl-balllstlc 
missile  systems  were  less  d.^ngerous  to  man- 
kind than  offensive  systems,  and  therefore 
more  desirable  even  If  they  should  prove 
more  coetly. 

While  avoiding  a  direct  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject,  he  g:i\e  no  encourage- 
ment to  hopes  for  a  mor.itorlum  on  anti- 
ballUtlc  missile  defense  development  .i..>:  a 
means  of  limiting  the  arms  race  between  the 
great  powers.  .  .  . 

His  reply  was  that  "a  system  that  ser^-es  to 
ward  off  an  attack  does  not  heighten  the  ten- 
sion but  serves  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
an  attack  that  may  kill  large  numbers  of 
people  " 

It  Is  dlCQcult  not  to  agree  with  the 
Communist  leader  in  the  way  he  dis- 
missed the  cost-effectiveness  argument 
favored  by  Mr.  McNamara. 


It  might  be  cheaper  to  build  offensive  than 
defensive  systems. 

Kosygin  said — 

But  this  is  not  the  criterion  upon  which 
one  should  base  oneself  in  deciding  this 
prublem. 

This  was  4  months  and  2  weeks  ago. 

Nevertheless,  President  John.son  con- 
tinued to  support  Secretary  McNamara 
or  vice  ver.sa.  Testifying  March  6,  1967, 
before  the  Hou.se  Defen.se  .'\pprupriations 
Subcommittee,  McNiimara  conceded  tlie 
continuing  split  between  him.s€li  and  the 
entire  Joint  Chiels  of  Staff,  represented 
by  their  Chairman.  Gen  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  on  t;ic  .•\BM  queslio:i 

General  Wheeler  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conmiittce  that  he  had 
gone  to  President  John.son.  on  his  own 
initiative,  to  pre.sent  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
case  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  this 
important  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  heavily  censored  transcript  of 
committee  testimony,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  McN.im?.ra  st.U  felt  that  the  Rus- 
.sians  were  wastin,'  their  resources  on 
defensive  measuie-  ay.unst  a  missile  at- 
tack and  that  the  United  States  should 
not  follow  suit.  He  argued  that  the  U.S. 
response  to  a  Soviet  ABM  system  should 
not  be  a  U.^.  ABM  system,  but  a  step-up 
in  our  deterrent  offensive  capability.  If 
we  embarked  upon  an  ABM  dctense.  Mr. 
McNamara  a.ssumed  that  Soviet  planners 
would  use  the  .same  reasonin::  as  he  used 
and  increase  their  oflensive  capability. 
.At  the  same  time  he  acknowlcdccd  that, 
even  thou^-'h  the  United  States  had 
widely  advertised  that  it  was  not  proceed- 
ing,' with  any  ABM  deployment,  the 
.Soviet  Union  was  increasinc  its  offensive 
missile  capability  anyway.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  not  expedite  an  ABM  deployment 

General  Wheeler  took  the  position  that 
"the  Soviets  will  undoubtedly  improve 
the  Moscow  system  as  time  eoes  on  and 
extend  ABM  defense  to  other  hi£:h-pri- 
ority  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union."  He  esti- 
mated that  they  have  the  re.sources  to 
do  .so  and  are  willing  to  spend  whatever  it 
takes  to  eain  strateL'ic  superiority  or 
strategic  parity  with  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  his  colleauues  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Wheeler  testified 
that  the  Soviet  obiective— both  in  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategy — Is  "to 
achieve  an  exr^loitable  capability,  per- 
mitting them  freedom  to  pursue  their 
national  aims  at  conflict  levels  less  than 
general  nuclear  war." 

While  the  debate  on  the  desirability  of 
a  US.  ABM  defense  .system  has  concen- 
trated until  very  recently  on  sharply 
varv-mg  U.S.  estimates  of  Soviet  Inten- 
tions and  capabilities.  Red  China's 
breakthroueh  into  the  .select  group  of 
four  thermonuclear  superpowers  injects 
an  entirely  new  factor. 

The  timing  of  Red  China's  H-bomb 
breakthrough  was  mo.st  sit-nificant.  It 
came  as  the  whole  world  was  c roping  to 
assess  the  lessons  of  the  Israel-Arab  war 
and  the  near-confrontation  of  great 
powers  that  had  been  averted.  The  most 
immediate  conclusions  from  this  crisis 
are: 

First.  As  proved  by  Israel,  a  sudden 
and  preemptive  air  strike  has  not  been 


summarily  discarded  by  military  plan- 
ners of  other  nations.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  odds  a.j;ainst  a  succes.sful  de- 
fen.se   are   very   unfavorable. 

Second.  As  proved  by  Na.:ser.  fanatic 
and  authoritarian  regimes  do  not  neces- 
sarily act  rationally  or  evaluate  ri;ks  by 
the  same  standard  we  do.  Furthermore, 
they  can  sufTer  what  a  Western  sovem- 
ment  would  consider  inacceptable  hu- 
man and  material  losses  and  still  survive 
politically. 

Third.  As  proved  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  two  su- 
perpowers neutralize  tac'i  other  with 
their  mutual  nuclear  d'^terrcnts.  lesser 
nation:  a*-e  pretty  much  left  free  t;)  re- 
sohe  reirional  i.ssues  by  force. 

None  of  these  lessons.  I  am  sure,  was 
lost  on  Red  China  or  on  the  other  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

I  hojje  they  are  not  lost  upon  Secretary 
McNam.ara.  and  will  cau^e  him  quickly 
to  rev'irsc  ins  1966  postelection  view 
that  it  is  "much  too  early  t  /  make  a  de- 
cision for  a  deployment  against  the  Chi- 
ne.e  threat." 

Even  those  who  cherish  the  most  op- 
timistic hopes  that  Rus'^lan  Communist 
leaders  will  act  reasonably  a;id  with  re- 
straint in  their  thermonuclear  strategy, 
cannot  {ws.sibly  put  the  Chinese  Comniu- 
ntst  leaders  In  tlie  same  category.  Peiping 
itself  does  not. 

Red  China'.s  capability  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weaponry  consistently  has  been 
downgraded  and  underestimated  by  ad- 
ministration policymakers.  When  Red 
China  achieved  atomic  status.  Americans 
were  told  it  would  take  many  years  for 
them  to  perfect  advanced  systems  for 
di'livering  a  nuclear  weapon.  When, 
witiiin  6  months  Red  China  mounted  an 
atomic  warhead  on  a  500-mile  ballistic 
mi.ssile.  Americans  were  rea.ssured  that  it 
would  be  many  more  years  before  the 
Chinese  could  po.se  any  intercontinental 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966.  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  "the  Chinese 
Communists  have  detonated  two  nuclear 
devices  and  could  possibly  develop  and 
deploy  a  small  force  of  ICBMs  by  the 
mld-to-latter  part  of  the  1970's." 
Whether  this  estimate  is  better  or  worse 
than  Mr.  McNamara's  previous  esti- 
mates on  the  Vietnam  war,  the  neces- 
.slty  of  a  U.S.  merchant  marine,  the  use- 
fulness of  Reserve  forces  and  the  future 
of  manned  aircraft  and  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships,  cannot  yet  be  determined.  His 
danger  date,  however,  is  only  8  to  10 
years  away. 

Other  Pentagon  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  a  primitive  submarine-launched 
nuclear-tipped  missile  could  be  developed 
by  Red  China  in  a  much  shorter  period, 
and  conceivably  could  already  exist. 

Fortune  magazine  In  an  authoritative 
June  1967  article  on  ABM  defense  esti- 
mates that  5  to  7  years,  from  the  time 
the  go-ahead  Is  given,  would  be  needed 
to  deploy  even  a  thin  U.S.  antl-balUstic 
mi.sslle  defense.  Cost  estimates,  depend- 
ins  upon  the  degree  of  protection  pro- 
vided, range  from  $3  billion  to  $40  bil- 
lion, spread  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  article  quotes  Lt.  Gen.  Austin 
Betts,  Chief  of  the  Army's  Nike  X  re- 
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search  and  development,  as  believing  the 
optimum  moment  has  arrived  to  begin 
production.  It  points  out  that  further 
delay  could  mean  the  breakup  of  con- 
tractor teams  and  the  onset  of  obsoles- 
cence in  components. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  current  fiscal  1968  Defense  Ap- 
propriation, voted  407  to  1,  contains  as 
much  money  as  could  be  used  in  the 
coming  12  months — some  $908  million 
on  top  of  the  $4  billion  previously  pro- 
vided for  antiballistic  missile  research 
and  development.  This  includes  the  extra 
$167.8  million  which  Congress  voted  last 
year  for  initial  deployment  which  the 
administration  declined  to  use. 

I  can  no  longer  see  any  logic  In  delay- 
ing this  crucial  decision  for  an  Indefinite 
time  while  the  United  States  attempts  to 
get  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
slow  down  an  expensive  ABM  race. 
Premier  Kosygin  threw  cold  water  on 
any  ABM  moratorium  at  his  U.N.  news 
conference  June  25  and  President  John- 
son has  not  revealed  any  progress  on  this 
subject  during  their  private  talks  at  Holly 
Bush. 

What  Is  perfectly  clear  is  that  U.S. 
reluctance  to  move  forward  on  ABM  de- 
fense deployment  has  in  no  way  slowed 
the  Soviet  program,  defensively  or  offen- 
sively, nor  Impaired  the  thermonuclear 
progress  of  Red  China.  Both  are  moving 
full  speed  ahead. 

Gen.  Harold  Johnson,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  summed  up  the  sentiment  of 
professional  military  leaders  when  he 
told  the  Hou.se  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  10,  1967: 

Now,  one  c.nnnot  argue  against  discussing 
the  Issues  that  are  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Soviets,  you  cannot  argue  that  at  all.  How- 
ever, the  uneasiness  that  I  feel  Is  basically 
this:  When  do  we  stop  discussing  and  when 
do  we  Teach  a  decision  point? 

That  was  3  months  and  2  weeks  ago. 

Representative  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb 
of  California,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee,  summed  up  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  answer  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  McNamara 
on  the  House  floor  June  13,  1967.  He 
said: 

In  commenting  on  the  reluctance  to  begin 
to  deploy  the  Nlke-X  system  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  our  committee  report 
states: 

"It  would  appear  that  the  initiation  of  de- 
ployment of  light  or  thin  defense,  now,  may 
very  well  be  a  most  useful  first  step  toward 
whatever  level  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
ultimately  appears  necessary."  In  other 
words  the  report,  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  committee,  says:  "Get  Going  I" 

That  was  2  weeks  ago.  The  key  word 

is  "now." 

Four  days  after  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  this  view  of  the  urgency 
to  get  going  on  ABM,  the  Red  Chinese 
H-bomb  was  exploded. 

Initial  reports  on  this  significant 
event,  overshadowed  by  the  U.N.  wran- 
gling on  the  Middle  East,  quoted  Wash- 
ington weapons  specialists  as  surmising 
that  "Red  China  would  be  more  likely  to 
set  it  off  on  a  test  stand  so  that  its  yield 
and  other  effects  could  be  measured  more 
precisely—another  disturbing  sign  of 
assuming  a  potential  enemy  thinks  ex- 
actly as  we  do. 

Later,  after  Japanese  atomic  scientists 


said  their  analysis  showed  the  bomb  had 
been  exploded  at  a  high  altitude,  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  22  quoted 
Washington  intelligence  oflQcials  as  be- 
lieving the  Red  Chinese  H-bomb  was 
dropped  from  an  airplane.  It  added 
that — 

The  Pentagon  haa  said  of  the  Chinese  H- 
bomb  that  it  does  not  require  any  change  In 
U.S.  military  strategy. 

I  disagree. 

With  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  standing  each  other  off  in  nu- 
clear deterrents,  the  possession  of  even 
one  Red  Chinese  nuclear  weapon  that 
can  be  carried  in  one  conventional  bomb- 
er radically  alters  the  balance  of  power 
in  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific — 
areas  which  President  Jolinson  has  spe- 
cifically proclaimed  as  vital  to  America's 
national  interest  and  the  fate  of  the  free 
world. 

If  the  elementary  weapons  system  rep- 
resented by  what  Red  China  evidently 
has  already  produced  is  not  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  continental  United 
States,  or  even  to  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Guam,  what  about  its  threat  to  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Formosa,  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  which  the 
United  States  has  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  defend? 

Time,  unlike  money,  cannot  be  re- 
covered. Wasting  time  is  therefore  a  far 
more  serious  matter  than  wasting  funds. 
The  arguments  about  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  ABM  defense  which  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  argued  for  years  and  years, 
backed  by  the  President,  must  now  give 
way  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  cognizant 
committees  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  cannot  risk  running  second  in  any 
aspect  of  this  grim  game. 

If  any  practical  step  could  conceivably 
save  100  million  American  lives — or  1 
million  or  1,000 — how  much  Is  too  much 
to  spend  on  it?  Yet  what  we  lack  is  not 
the  money  but  the  decision  to  "Get  go- 
ing." The  funds  have  been  provided.  I 
call  upon  President  Johnson  to  act  with- 
out another  day's  delay. 


PREPARING  FOR  POWER  FAILURES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr._  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  power 
failures  occurring  in  the  East  over  the 
past  year  or  so  can  provide  invaluable 
lessons  in  thwarting  tragedy  and  mini- 
mizing inconvenience  if  plans  for  future 
breakdowns  are  effected  at  once. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  blackouts 
to  date  has  been  the  generation  of  bu- 
reaucratic demands  for  further  Govern- 
ment Intrusion  into  the  electric  power 
business,  but  nevertheless  the  conse- 
quences of  sudden  power  losses  could 
have  grave  implications  imless  the  Na- 
tion is  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Earlier  this  month  a  tower  carrying 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  in  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  in- 
terconnection was  severely  damaged  by  a 


heavy  vehicle  presumably  deliberately 
driven  into  it.  The  section  of  the  line  is 
a  Unk  between  a  generating  facility  in 
northern  West  Virginia  and  the  Key- 
stone plant  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  and 
will  delay  new  capacity  that  is  needed  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  incident  should  serve  as  a  new 
warning  that  industry,  business,  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  public  must  co- 
operate to  reduce  the  danger  of  elec- 
tricity shortages.  Further  emphasis  was 
provided  a  week  ago  last  Friday  when 
there  wa5  emergency  curtailment  of 
power  in  the  Philadelphia  area  after 
temperatures  climbed  into  the  90's  and 
alr-condltioning  equipment  was  put  to 
work  overtime. 

Faced  with  many  weeks  of  hot  summer 
weather,  we  might  t>e  well  advised  to 
anticipate  that  utilities  will  have  to  cut 
service  in  various  areas  for  short  periods 
of  time  after  advance  notification  to 
power  customers.  The  plan  has  worked 
successfully  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  can  help  to  avert  overtaxing  of  gen- 
erating equipment  that  sometimes  re- 
sults in  wholesale  power  failures. 

Meanwhile,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  emergency  measures  that  would 
be  needed  when  unexpected  power  cut- 
offs occur.  For  example,  all  elevators 
should  be  equipped  with  independent 
lighting  facilities  and  with  openings  for 
proper  ventilation.  I  have  read  of  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  in  which  persons  have 
been  trapped  in  elevators  for  an  hour 
and  more,  an  experience  that  could  have 
serious  results  for  a  person  with  a  heart 
condition  or  with  an  extremely  sensitive 
nervous  system. 

One  group  caught  for  an  hour  and  10 
minutes  in  a  pitch  dark  elevator  reported 
to  me  that  the  air  was  so  bad  that  there 
was  a  very  real  fear  of  suffocation.  The 
manager  of  the  apartment  house  ex- 
plained that  there  was  a  plastic  panel 
that  could  have  been  removed  from  the 
roof  of  the  car,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
passengers  had  no  way  of  knowing  about 
it  because  it  would  have  been  too  dark 
to  read  the  Instructions  even  if  there 
had  been  any  such  information  available. 
So  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for  such 
emergencies  or  one  of  these  days  we  are 
going  to  read  about  fatal  consequences. 
Our  electric  utilities  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job  of  keeping  up  with  the  surg- 
ing demands  created  by  Increased  in- 
dustrial activity,  growing  population, 
and  a  continually  rising  use  of  air-con- 
ditioning equipment.  When  the  great 
mine -mouth  generating  plants  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Pennsylvania  go  Into 
operation,  there  will  be  a  sharp  increase 
in  supply  of  electric  power  for  the  East. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  our  vast  power 
networks  will  ever  be  completely  im- 
mune to  mechanical  failure  or  sabotage, 
and  the  way  of  the  wise  is  to  begin  at 
once  to  take  all  possible  precautions 
against  resultant  hardship. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND 
HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
permission  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  tmie  one  of  the  interest- 
ing  articles   that    is   -so   typical   of   my 
friend.  Editor  O    A    Brice.  of  the  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.,  News.  His  column  of  Juiie 
22,  1967.  is  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  sound  human  relationships.  As  he  so 
well  points  out.  youth  must  learn  respect 
and  tolerance  for  the  old. 
The  editorial  column  follows: 
OvEB  IN  My  Corner 
(By  O.  A.  Brlce) 
I  sat   In   a   restaurant   the   other   evening 
and  watched  a  group  of  youn^  people  enjoy- 
ing their  half  hour  lunch    They  all  seemed 
to  be  youngsters  who  came  from  first  class 
homes — boys  and  girls  who  held  their  parents 
In  high  regard  a:id  who  normally  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  g:ve  assistance  to  some 
older  person. 

I  admired  young  .\merlca  as  I  saw  it  In  the 
flesh,  with  bright  eyes  and  clewing  cheeks 
and  I  thought  of  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties which  faced  these  young  people  as  they 
emerge  from  their  school  duties  and  then 
take  on  the  respon.slblUties  of  life. 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  scene  changed 
BO  far  as  1  was  concerned,  and  I  altered  my 
opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  iuture  they  faced 
If  they  failed  to  see  the  "red  light"  that 
caused  them  to  -how  the  dl.-;respect  for  some- 
one less  fortunate,  which  I  witnessed. 

The  occasion  iirose  when  an  old  lady,  wear- 
ing a  sun-bonnet,  walked  In  and  quietly 
took  a  seat  at  a  nearby  table.  With  a  h.ilf 
smile  I  Just  to  be  courteous  i,  she  looked  to- 
ward the  youthful  crowd  maybe  thinking  of 
the  days  when  she  w.as  young  and  gay.  but 
without  any  sign  of  envy  or  criticism  for 
their  mirth. 

True  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  still  truer 
was  the  fact  that  she  had  difficulty  in  select- 
ing from  the  menu  the  (eod  she  desired  for 
the  evening  meal,  but  she  finally  made  her 
wants  known  and  the  waitress  most  gra- 
ciously then  went  on  to  nil  the  order. 

But  the  "snickers'  which  were  plainly 
heard  by  me  from  the  group  of  youngsters. 
reached  the  old  lady  s  ears  and  she  w.is  hurt 
to  a  point  where  It  was  embarrassing  to 
others  who  saw  the  Incident. 

Somehow  the  old  lady  seemed  to  grow  In 
stature  with  me  even  though  her  stooped 
shoulders  had  les.sened  her  in  inches  over  the 
years  gone  by.  Somehow  that  wrinkled  face 
and  the  eyes  which  had  lost  most  of  their 
sparUe  made  her  stand  out  as  sumeont-  who 
should  be  eulogized  instead  of  mocked 

Regardless  of  the  mirth  the  youngsters 
enjoyed  over  her  appearance  and  her  dif- 
ficulty In  underst-indlng  the  menu,  the  fact 
remained  that  she  wa.s  'somebody's  mother". 
and  that  perhaps  those  lines  In  her  face 
had  been  brought  about  In  an  endeavor  to 
build  the  very  society  which  now  permitted 
thes«  nattily  dressed  youngsters  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  they  were  finding. 

The  whole  incident  impressed  me  with  the 
lack  of  tolerance  we  often  find  these  days, 
not  only  In  our  modern  youth  but  in  our 
adult  lives  as  well  It  isn't  everyone  who  has 
enjoyed  huge  prcsper.ty  during  the  epoch 
through  which  we  are  passing 

Everyone  hasn't  been  privileged  to  par- 
take of  the  good  things  <(  life  In  abund.ince 
and  not  everyone  has  h -d  the  advantages 
which  we  see  now  bringing  forth  so  much 
independence  these  dsivs. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  -am  too  observing  of 
the  little  thlnt's  which  may  not  be  meant  to 
be  wrong.  Thinking  over  the  other  nights 
Incident  I  feel  pretty  sure  the  young  people 
Involved  brought  a  little  heartache  to  the 
old   mother   .ill   unconsciously,   yet   through 


their  little  act,  they  made  her  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  as  she  tlunks  of  modern  youth 
she  may  become  cynical  and  a  trifle  narrow 
in  her  .tppraisal  of  what  education"  Is  doing 
tor  them. 

I  delayed  my  cup  of  coffee  a  few  moments 
to  watch  the  old  mother  leave  the  cale  table. 
She  arose,  gave  a  smile  to  those  nearby. 
equally  :.3  sweet  as  the  one  she  wore  when 
she  entered,  and  she  walked  to  the  door,  not 
as  an  "old-fashioned  woman"  who  deserved 
the  snickers  of  others,  but  more  saintly  and 
Godly  than  she  would  have  been  h.ad  she 
not  been  able  to  show  her  tolerance  in  the 
fashion  which  she  did. 

Our  world  aiH  never  reach  the  point  of 
reasoning  where  we  all  live  as  "one  world." 
until  both  old  and  young  learn  and  under- 
st.md  that  tolerance,  respect  and  love  form 
the  keystone  upon  which  genuine  good 
neighbors  can  exi.st.  And  respect  for  old  age 
must  never  be  thrown  aside  us  debris  if  our 
younger  generation  is  to  get  the  most  out 
of  life  and  the  future  they  are  respi-nslble 
for  moulding. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE 
P.\NAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sptaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, joined  by  .several  other  Members, 
expressing  tiie  sense  and  will  of  Congress 
that  the  administration  maintain  and 
protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  tiie  Panama  Canal  and  that  the 
administration  in  no  way  forfeit,  cede. 
negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  thete  sov- 
ereign rights  or  jurisdiction  to  any  other 
sovereign  nation  or  mternational  orga- 
nization. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  is  a  pro- 
posed new  treaty  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States.  The 
terms  and  the  treaty  itself  iiave  come  to 
light  in  tiie  past  ft-A  days  Only  through 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  uur  two  col- 
leauues  the  '.^entlema.i  from  Ptniisyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood],  and  the  ^'entlewom- 
an  from  Mi.s.souri  (Mrs.  Sulliv,\n1.  have 
the  American  public  been  made  aware  of 
this  sell  out'  of  the  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Canal  Zone. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  my  cospon.sors  in 
expressing  the  will  of  Congress  tiiat  it  is 
for  maintenance  and  preservation  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  in  the  stra- 
tegically important  Panama  Canal.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H  Con.  Rf.s.  389 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congrefs  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  maintain  Its 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone:  and 

Where:i3  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation, 
regulation,  and  management  of  said  Canal: 
and 


Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903,  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  per- 
petuity of  use.  occupation,  control,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  for  said  Canal  was  granted  to  the 
United  States;  and 

Wherer.s  the  United  States  hiis  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $50,000,000  In 
the  form  of  a  gratuity:  and 

Where.Ls  the  United  States  has  made  an 
a.ggre!»ate  investment  In  said  Canal  In  an 
amount  of  over  $4,889,000,000  00;   and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  lu  the  event  of 
Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States  aban- 
donment: and 

Vv'hereas  70  percent  of  the  Canal  Zone  traf- 
fic either  originates  or  terminates  in  United 
States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  c.inal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portiince  and  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Wliereas  a  treaty  has  been  proposed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  which  In  etlect  would  greatly  im- 
p.iir  if  not  all  but  eliminate  the  known  and 
admitted  sovereign  rights  of  the  United 
Stales  m  said  canal;  an-l 

Whereas  imder  said  proposed  treaty,  said 
canal  becomes  the  property  of  a  non-.'Vmen- 
can-go\ernrnent  authority;   and 

Whereas  the  Sue?.  Canal  has  been  closed 
twice  In  the  past  ten  years,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Egyptian  Go\ernnieiit  and 
that  the  most  recent  closing,  this  June  1967, 
hiis  meant  a  very  substantial  Increase  in 
United  States  shipping  costs:  Now,  there- 
lore,  lie  It 

Rrsolved  by  the  House  of  Reprrsentatiies 
ithp  Senate  concuirmg)  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintain  and  protect  Its  sov- 
ereign rlglits  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  Canal 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  in 
no  way  forfeit,  cede,  not'otlale,  or  transfer 
any  of  these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction 
to  any  other  sovereign  nation  or  interna- 
tional organization. 
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VIETNAM:  THE  MODERATE  SOLU- 
TION. ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  KEN- 
NETH GALBRAITH 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
in:in  from  New  York  I  Mr.  KupfermanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in 
tlie  Recofd  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE;\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KI'PFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
justifiable  concern  for  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  has  sluinted  into  the 
back^u'ound  our  deep  and  misguided  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
wh.ich  continues  to  devour  our  young 
men  and  to  waste  our  substance. 

The  most  recent  view  of  the  situation 
w.Ts  expre.ssed  today  by  our  former 
Ambassador  to  India.  John  Kenneth 
G.ilbraitti.  and  I  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleasxues. 

Vietn.\m:   The  Moder.^te  Solution 
(Address  by  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Paul 

M.      Warburg     professor      of     economics, 

Harvard  University  at  "Negotiations  Now 

.\  National  Citizens  Campaign  To  End  tM 

War    In    Vietnam,"    In    Washington.   D.C., 

June  28.  1967) 

A  singular  and  well-observed  feature  of 
war  is  for  the  view  in  retrospect  to  depart 
radically  from  that  which  attended  the  be- 


ginning. Dangers  which  at  the  outset  of 
hostilities  seemed  to  Justify  the  most 
sanguinary  steps  In  the  perspective  of  years 
seem  slight,  sometimes  frivolous.  And 
prosi>ects  which  at  the  beginning  of  conflict 
seemed  easy  and  brilliant  come  to  measure 
only  the  depth  of  the  mlscalctilatlon.  The 
case  of  men  who  In  the  last  thirty  years  have 
planned  expeditions  against  Moscow,  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Pusan  not  to  mention  Jerusalem 
and  Tel  Aviv  sufflclently  establishes  the 
point.  At  the  same  time  war  turns  reason  Into 
stereotype.  Acieptance  of  what  in  the  be- 
ginning Is  an  estimate  of  national  Interest 
becomes  an  article  of  faith,  a  test  of  con- 
stancy, a  measure  of  patriotism.  At  lecat 
while  it  lasts,  war  has  a  way  of  freezing  all 
participants  In  their  original  error. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  by  various  calcula- 
tions, has  now  gone  on  for  more  than  half 
a  decade  and  with  mounting  Intensity  lor 
ttiree  years.  It  has  shown  these  classical 
tendencies.  The  march  of  history  has  mas- 
sively undermined  the  assumptions  which  at- 
tended and  justified  our  original  Involve- 
ment. No  part  of  the  original  justification — 
I  do  not  exaggerate — remains  Intact.  More 
remarlcable,  perhaps,  very  few  of  the  as- 
sumptions that  supported  our  involvement 
are  any  longer  asserted  by  those  who  defend 
the  conflict.  Yet  the  congealing  intellectual 
processes  of  war  have  worked  to  the  full.  Ac- 
tion which  is  not  defended  Is  still  adhered 
to  as  a  dogged  manifestation  of  faith.  Let 
me  also  be  fair.  Those  who  are  committed  not 
to  support  of  this  venture  but  to  opposition 
have  also  shown  a  tendency  to  become  frozen 
in  fixed  positions.  For  the  first  time  since 
1815  we  are  engaged  In  a  conflict  to  which 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population  Is  op- 
posed. The  unanimity  rule  which  has  previ- 
ously characterized  our  national  conflicts 
does  not  exist.  Those  who  defend  and  those 
■ffho  attack  both  lost  some  of  their  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  their  thoughts  to  new 
evidence. 

My  purpose  here  Is  to  see  If,  however 
slightly,  one  can  rise  above  these  rigidities. 
I  do  not  wish  to  pretend  to  view  our  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  with  any  special  insight  or 
wisdom.  These  I  do  not  claim,  and  even  if 
I  did  so,  I  would  be  cautiously  aware  of  our 
well-recognized  and  exceedingly  valuable 
tendency  to  greet  such  pretension  with 
something  between  skepticism  and  outright 
vulgarity.  I  would  like  merely  to  Inquire  how 
this  conflict  win  look  when  minds,  those 
of  supporters  and  adversaries  alike,  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  congealing  Influences 
of  war.  And  I  would  like  then  to  propose 
the  course  of  action — I  venture  even  to  call 
it  the  solution — that  emerges  from  such  a 
view. 

Many  will  think  that  In  labeling  this  a 
"Moderate  Solution"  I  have  made  an  un- 
happy choice  of  words.  Moderation  In  these 
days  Is  not  In  high  repute.  The  term  Itself, 
in  some  degree,  has  come  to  imply  pompous 
and  comfortable  and  well-padded  Inaction. 
Thus,  It  rightly  arouses  suspicion.  And  In- 
creasingly men  are  divided  between  those 
who  want  the  catharsis  of  total  violence 
sad  these  who  want  the  comforts  of  total 
escape.  Yet  If  our  national  mood  opposes 
moderation,  history  favors  It.  It  does  not 
vouchsafe  us  sharp,  well-chiseled  solutions. 
It  gives  us  blurred  edges  and  dull  lines. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  bang  or  whimper, 
we  can  be  sure  that  In  between  there  will 
be  only  compromises.  Let  me  begin  with  the 
terrible  treatment  that  history  has  accorded 
our  original    justlflcation   for   this   conflict 

II 
No  one  can  completely  rationalize  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  We  are  there  partly 
»s  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  seemingly 
minor  steps.  Each  of  these  steps,  at  the 
time,  seemed  more  attractive — less  pregnant 
with  domestic  political  controversy  and  crit- 
icism—than  the  alternative  which  waa  to 
call  a  firm  halt  on  our  involvement.  The  ag- 
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gregate  of  these  Individual  steps — more  weap. 
ons,  more  advisers,  a  combat  role  for  our 
men,  progressive  Increases  In  our  troop 
strength,  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a 
widening  choice  of  targets — la  larger  by  far 
than  the  sum  of  the  individual  parts.  The 
resulting  Involvement  on  the  Asian  mainland 
Is  not  a  development  that  all  who  asked  or 
acquiesced  In  the  individual  actions  wished 
to  see  or  even  foresaw. 

But  back  of  these  individual  steps,  and 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  was  a  political 
and  military  Justification  that  once  seemed 
compelling.  And  It  ia  a  Justification  which 
has  since  dissolved  before  our  eyes.  The  Jus- 
tlflcation was  the  assumed  existence  of  a 
united,  homogeneous  and  mllltantly  evan- 
gelical Communism  which  had  chosen  South 
Vietnam  as  the  weak  point  for  a  probe. 
Speaking  to  the  National  Press  Club  some 
six  months  after  he  assumed  office,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  gave  an  expUclt  formulation 
of  the  view  of  the  world  crisis  in  which  Viet- 
nam played  a  part.  He  said: 

"The  central  issue  of  the  crisis  is  the  an- 
nounced determination  to  impose  a  world  of 
coercion  upon  tbo«e  not  already  subject  to 
it  ...  it  is  posed  between  the  Slno-Sovlet 
empire  and  all  the  rest,  whether  allied  or 
neutral;  and  it  is  posed  on  every  contin- 
ent. .  ."• 

This  was  an  accepted  view  at  the  time. 
None  thought  Mr.  Rusk's  formulation  other 
than  commonplace.  He  and  others  repeated 
the  thesis — the  doctrine  of  a  centrally  con- 
trolled and  disciplined  power  guided  from 
Moscow — dozens  of  times.  Implicit  therein 
waa  a  pattern  of  policy  and  of  action.  This 
had  Immediate  relevance  to  Vietnam. 

Thus  to  assume  a  unitary  and  evangelical 
force  was  inevitably  to  urge  a  policy  of  re- 
sistance. And  resistance  would  have  to  be 
everywhere  on  the  Communist  perimeter.  To 
allow  transgression  in  one  place  would,  most 
plausibly,  be  to  encourage  it  elsewhere.  And 
here  we  have  the  foimdation  for  the  analogy 
to  Munich  which  for  a  long  time  played  such 
a  dominant  role  in  the  Vietnam  discussion. 
Given  the  assumptions  the  analogy  was  per- 
suasive. 

The  Sino-Sovlet  power  being  imperial  and 
coercive,  it  was  necessary  also  to  assume  that 
It  would  never  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
might  be  subject  to  it.  It  could  not  reflect 
national  aspiration;  this  was  a  flat  contradic- 
tion In  terms.  Communist  power  might  seek 
to  exploit  social  grievance.  But  this,  it  was 
assumed,  would  only  be  a  tactic  designed  to 
win  subservience  to  the  ultimate  Imperial  and 
conspiratorial  purpose.  And  this  being  so,  no 
nation  should  yield  to  such  tactics  even  when 
the  grievance — as  might  often  happen — was 
real.  Par  better  that  people  stay  in  a  less  en- 
dtiring  state  of  exploitation  than  to  pass 
forever  into  this  all-embracing  system  of  co- 
ercion. This  meant,  further,  that  we  could 
not  be  particular  as  to  whom  we  might  sup- 
port; even  the  most  nauseous  non-Commu- 
nist dictator  was  preferable  to  the  enduring 
Communist  imperialism.  And  even  if  the 
Communists  had  seduced  a  majority  of  the 
f>opulation  it  was  doubtful  that  we  should 
yield.  Rather  that  we  should  try  to  win  them 
back.  The  liberal  strategist  In  this  conflict  set 
great  store  by  ameliorative  social  action.  Con- 
servatives tended  to  place  rather  more  re- 
liance on  a  gun. 

Given  this  view  of  the  world  struggle — and 
none  I  think  will  feel  it  an  tmfalr  siunmary 
of  official  attitudes  in  the  early  sixties — our 
intervention  In  Vietnam  was  wholly  under- 
standable. Let  me  go  further  and  say  that  it 
was  inevitable.  It  was  unfortunate  but  not 
decisive  that  the  governments  we  supported, 
in  their  commitment  to  democracy  and  hu- 
mane and  civilized  values,  left  much  to  be 
desired.  It  was  unforttmate  but  not  decisive 
that  our  intervention  was  by  something  less 
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than  the  popular  demand  of  the  people  we 
aided. 

Moreover,  we  had  a  right,  given  this  view 
of  the  world,  to  expect  two  further  and  vital 
factors  to  be  associated  with  our  Involve- 
ment. We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  its 
necessity  would  be  appreciated  and  supported 
by  the  American  people — as  our  economic  and 
political  Intervention  in  Turkey  and  Greece 
and  Western  Europe  following  World  War  II 
were  supported  or  as  our  military  interven- 
tion in  Korea  In  1950  was  supported.  And  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  most  ef- 
fective support  would  come  not  from  those 
who  automatically  rally  to  the  flag  when  the 
guns  sound  but  from  the  more  introspective, 
informed  and  deliberative  community — those 
somewhat  ambiguously  styled  the  Intellec- 
tuals— who  would  best  appreciate  the  long 
run  consequences  of  short  run  weakness  and 
appeasement.  People  of  this  Inclination  had 
given  strong  support  to  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  to  the  Korean  Intervention.  A  generation 
earlier  they  had  been  In  the  very  forefront  of 
the  criticism  of  Munich,  the  agreed  symbol 
of  surrender.  So  their  support  could  be  ex- 
pected now. 

Finally,  given  this  view  of  the  world,  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  American 
initiative  in  Vietnam  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  rest  of  the  non-Communist  nations.  Pre- 
vious initiatives  had  attracted  such  applause. 
The  closer  a  nation  to  the  danger,  the  greater 
the  prospective  applause  for  who  could  tell, 
after  all,  who  was  the  next  on  the  list.  So  the 
United  States  would  both  Justify  and  enhance 
her  claim  to  moral  as  well  as  economic  and 
military  leadership  by  assuming  a  command- 
ing role  In  combatting  the  common  menace 
in  Indo-Chlna. 

ni 

Merely  to  state  the  assumptions  which  lie 
behind  this  conflict  is  to  show  how  com- 
pletely they,  and  the  resulting  expectations, 
have  been  dissolved.  History  may  not  vouch- 
safe us  sharp  edges  but,  obviously,  it  can  be 
a  very  blunt  Instrument. 

We  should  perhaps  remember,  In  this  con- 
nection, that  the  assumptions  which  lay 
back  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  including  the 
concept  of  a  unitary  and  all-embracing 
Communist  Imperialism,  were  never  based  on 
any  very  close  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  were  a  formula,  in  some  measure  a 
theology,  adopted  by  lawyers,  businessmen, 
government  officials  and  military  men  in  the 
years  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO.  Pew  of 
the  authors  had  any  first  hand  knowledge  of 
Communism.  Few  had  much  experience  of 
the  political  left.  None  had  much  experience 
of  Asia.  All  were  reacting  to  the  current 
reality  of  Joseph  Stalin.  To  some  extent  It 
was  a  doctrine  recited  to  Justify  the  political 
and  legislative  action — alliances,  military  ap- 
propriations, economic  and  military  aid — 
which  the  proponents  thought  necessary. 
There  Is  nothing  especially  remarkable  in 
the  discovery  that  a  doctrine  so  contrived 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of  history.  History 
is  respectful  of  truth  but  not  of  official  truth. 

Since  the  basic  decisions  were  taken  to 
intervene  in  Vietnam  the  following  has  hap- 
pened. 

(1)  The  Communist  world  has  come  to 
pieces  along  national  lines.  The  two  great 
centers  during  the  past  years  have,  on  oc- 
casion, been  close  to  diplomatic  breach. 

(2)  China,  which  the  proponents  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  for  a  while  bravely  pictured 
as  the  deus  ex  machina  is  rent  within  itself. 
Its  assumed  puppet  In  Hanoi,  like  Its  earlier 
puppet  In  North  Korea,  has  publicly  as- 
serted Its  independence.  Not  even  the  most 
ardent  defender  of  the  war  can  now  believe 
that  Hanoi  wants  to  be  part  of  a  Chinese-led 
empire. 

(3)  The  people  we  fight  in  South  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  now  widely  agreed,  carry  the  ban- 
ners of  Vietnamese  nationalism.  They  do  this 
against  former  colonial  officers  whom  we 
support.  Gone,  therewith,  is  the  notion  that 
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people  win  rally  to  any  alternative  to  Com- 
munism. 

(4)  Those  we  support,  and  Marshal  Ky  in 
particular,  have  by  ihelr  burlesque  of  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  process  reduced 
their  American  supporters  and  onetime  de- 
fenders to  an  embarrassed  sUence.  Gone  is 
the  notion  that  any  alternative  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States.  Marshal  Ky's 
recently  proclaimed  view  ol  the  free  elections 
Which  denies  criticism  to  his  opponents  and 
promises  military  action  against  unwelcome 
Winners  was  the  coup  de  grace  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  has  now  lost  even  his  honorary 
membership  in  what  are  often  called  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

(5)  The  assumption  that  we  cou'.d  count  on 
the  applause  and  support  of  the  other  coun- 
tries has  disappeared.  No  European  or  Amer- 
ican nation  has  rallietl  to  our  side.  Few 
leaders  dare  speak  in  our  favor.  In  Asia. 
propinquity  to  the  assumed  danger,  the  most 
aggressive  arm-twisting  has  not  brought  us 
allies,  only  a  few  clients 

But  It  Is  not  that  we  have  failed  to  win 
support  that  is  our  misfortune.  We  have 
aroused  by  far  the  m  jst  massive  hostility 
In  our  national  experience  There  l-s  an  under- 
lying implication,  never  quite  vouchsafed, 
that  much  of  this  opp<isltlon  has  been  manu- 
factured by  Communists  If  this  is  so,  it  Is 
the  most  drastic  of  all  Indictments  of  our 
Vietnam  enterprise  for  it  shows  what  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  our  enterprise  has 
accorded  the  Communists  for  turning  erst- 
while friends  into  hostile  critics  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Com- 
munists are  this  much  involved  People  have 
probably  reacted  in  accordance  with  their 
own  conclusions  and   the.r   own   conscience 

(6)  Finally,  with  all  else  has  gone  the  as- 
siunption  that  Amertcana  could  be  rallied, 
more  or  less  automatically,  behind  any  war, 
however  ill-considered,  distant  or  cruel,  pro- 
vided only  that  Communists  could  be  identi- 
fied on  the  other  side.  Instead  the  American 
people  have  watched  the  collapse  of  the  .is- 
sumptlona  on  which  the  Vietnam  War  was 
launched.  In  vindication  of  an  Intelligence 
none  should  mlstrtist.  a  very  large  number 
have  reached  the  Inevitable  conclusion  The 
assumptions  that  took  us  there  have  been 
shown  by  the  history  to  be  false.  Therefore 
we  should  not  be  there  The  reasons  that  took 
us  Into  the  conflict  having  disappeared,  why 
do  we  remain? 

We  remain,  as  all  know,  because  men  are 
human  and  do  not  like  to  concede,  even  to 
themaelves.  that  they  were  wrong.  Those 
who  urged  our  intervention  were  associated 
with  what  could  one  day  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  miscalculation  In  our  history  They 
remain  In  command.  They  are  naturally  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  their  view  of  the 
world — the  view  which  counselled  this  vast 
effort — has  been  shown  to  be  wrong  And  so, 
aided  by  the  military  momentum  of  the 
event  Itself,  they  continue.  That  is  why  we 
are  now  at  war. 

It  also  counsels  us  on  our  course.  Let  us, 
aa  moderates,  urge  that  when  a  chani^e  of 
direction  comes  as  it  must,  there  will  be  no 
recrimination.  Let  us  counsel  those  that  are 
peratatlng  In  error  that  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  compound  the  damage  to  their 
reputation  than  to  retrieve  It.  For  that  Is 
what  happens  to  men  who  persist  in  the  face 
of  fact. 

IV 

But  there  are  stereotypes  in  the  attitudes 
of  thoa*  who  are  critics  of  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam.  If  one  is  detailing  the  miscal- 
culations of  thoee  with  whom  he  disagrees.  It 
U  salutary,  also,  to  look  for  the  errors  of  those 
with  whom  he  agrees.  It  U  most  salutary  of 
all,  and  in  addition  a  trifle  exceptional,  to 
search  for  error  In  one's  own  past  positions 
and  attitudes. 

On*  grave  error  of  those  who  criticize  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  is  to  assume  that 
we  ar*  a  snuOl   and   heroic   and   perilously 
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situated  minority.  We  are  nothing  of  the 
sort  In  t.mes  past  in  the  United  States  popu- 
lar opinion  and  othcial  persecution  have  dealt 
rather  harshly  with  dissent.  Lives  have  been 
ruined  and  men  silenced.  There  has  always 
seemed  some  special  likehhood  of  this  when 
the  primitive  emotions  of  war  have  been  re- 
leased. But  thU  does  not  happen  and  will 
not  happen  when  vast  numbers.  Including  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  young  and 
the  articulate,  are  Involved  One  wonders, 
indeed*  If  under  such  circumstances  one 
should  speak  of  dissent.  Certainly  martyrs 
do  not  march  by  the  millions  This  tendency 
to  appropriate  their  cloak  serves  only  to  give 
a  highly  erroneous  impression  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opposition  to  our  venture  ui 
Vietnam. 

If  anything,  reflection  should  be  on  the 
reverse  There  Is  no  community  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  In  the  United  States 
where  the  critic  of  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
.'lam  la  not  accorded  a  warm  and  even  en- 
thus:.istlc  hearing.  There  are  quite  a  few 
where  It  Is  not  deemed  tactful  or  discreet  for 
an  official  defender  to  appear.  For  the  first 
time  In  our  history  this  spring  the  spokes- 
man for  our  foreis;n  policy  found  It  neces- 
sary. In  pursuit  of  this  discretion,  to  avoid 
that  fine  old  American  folkrlte,  the  com- 
mencement ceremony  Either  too  many  stu- 
dents and  too  many  faculty  would  be  pres- 
ent or  too  many  would  obtrusively  decline  to 
be  present.  This  Is  the  situation  on  which  we 
should  reflect. 

I  think,  also,  that  those  who  are  critical  of 
our  involvement  spend  too  much  time 
worrying  about  the  motives  and  tactics  of 
those  who  share  their  goals.  Second  only  to 
the  fear  that  criticism  will  be  suppressed  l.s 
the  fear  of  critics  that  they  will  be  found  In 
association  with  someone  who,  for  whatever 
eccentric  reason,  has  developed  a  latter  day 
affection  tor  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  This  Is  silly.  I  do 
confess  to  wishing  that  all  who  are  concerned 
about  Vietnam  would  be  more  concerned 
with  winning  friends  and  Inflvienclng  their 
fellow  citizens  In  effective  fashion. 

I  find  myself  also  more  than  a  little  criti- 
cal of  those  of  my  fellow  critics  who  admit 
to  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  defeat  In  tlielr 
efforts  to  Influence  the  Administration  on 
Vietnam  For  one  thing  they  have  not  been 
without  Influence  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  had  a  great  deal  Even  within  the  Ad- 
ministration there  are  far  more  people  who 
sh.ire  our  honest  doubts  than  Is  commonly 
Imagined  There  are  more  now,  I  venture  to 
think,  than  ever  before  And  one  has  only  to 
ask,  had  there  been  no  criticism,  no  objec- 
tion, for  that  matter  no  demonstrations, 
where  would  we  be  in  Asia  now?  What  would 
have  happened  had  those  who  are  committed 
to  the  old  stereotypes  met  with  no  objection? 
Where  would  those  whose  reputation  lies  with 
a  military  solution  now  be?  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  we  would  be  r\r  more  deeply  and 
dangerously  involved  than  now? 

Next,  as  Is  said  even  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stiites,  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
Involvement  have  been  much  too  influenced 
by  the  polls.  These  I  do  not  doubt  show  cor- 
rectly the  reaction  of  people  to  the  war.  They 
show  the  national,  deeply-conditioned  tend- 
ency t-T  rally  to  the  flag.  But  the  polls  do  not 
.show  depth  of  feeling  They  do  not  show 
ability  to  articulate  feeling— to  persuade. 
They  do  not  show  length  of  memory  They 
do  r;ot  indicate  who  will  write  the  history 
and  draw  the  lessons  They  do  not  always 
show  where  youth  and  thus  the  next  genera- 
tion stand  If  thoee  who  feel  deeply,  remem- 
ber long,  can  persuade  others  and  who  will 
be  the  next  electorate  are  opposed.  It  may 
not  matter  too  much  that  they  are  a  mi- 
nority As  noted,  our  wars  In  the  past  have 
been  fought  on  something  close  to  unanimity 
rule  And  they  have  always  had  the  part  of 
the  population  that  now  opposes  In  full  sup- 
port That  it  Is  wLs«  to  act  in  neglect  of  the 
informed    articulate  and   young — that   they 


can  be  Ignored  as  somehow  morally  as  well 
as  niunerically  Inferior- -  Is  far  from  proven. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  oiie  of  the  cardinal  political  errors  of 
modem  times.  In  American  life.  It  has  long 
been  my  observation  that  the  Intellectual. 
so-called.  Is  fashionably  dismissed  as  a  seri- 
ous factor  In  all  the  battles  e.xcept  the  last. 
The  critics  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement 
have  also  been  too  ready  to  imagine  that  the 
opposition  In  Hanoi  la  eager  to  oblige  Ameri- 
cans of  humane  Inclination  by  entering 
negotiations  on  whatever  terms  we  believe 
convenient.  Thts  Is  unduly  optimistic  and 
also  dangerous. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  one  thing.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  overtures  to  negoti- 
ate have  been  m.ide.  And  these  have  not 
Involved  the  precondition  of  withdrawal.  I 
urge  all  officials  who  may  be  tempted  to  deny 
this  that  credibility  Is  not  something  lightly 
to  be  to&sed  away.  But  It  Is  a  mu^take  to  base 
policy  on  any  p.irticular  assumption  as  to 
the  behavior  and  Intentions  of  Hanoi  or  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  We 
do  not  know  the  enemy  that  well.  Ceruinly 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  they  are  only 
waiting  to  oblige  Americans  of  goodwill.  Such 
assumptions  can  be  undermined  by  events. 
And  It  Is  very  easy  for  those  who  are  hostile 
to  the  idea  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  those 
who  want  a  military  solution,  so  to  handle 
our  relations  with  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  and 
so  Uj  gauge  and  present  their  ret-ponses  and 
non-responses  that  those  who  disagree — you 
and  I  and  our  friends — are  left  well  out  on  a 
limb. 

If  we  can  have  negotiations  on  equitable 
terms,  that  Is  much  to  be  desired.  And  the 
hope  that  this  will  be  possible  Justifies  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  It  In  the  title  of  thl» 
organization  and  by  all  here  assembled.  But 
there  must  be  something  more.  There  must 
also  be  a  policy  that  allows  of  stubbornness, 
suspicion,  lllwlU,  obtuseness  and  the  way- 
wardness of  Intern.U  political  struggle  on 
the  pirt  of  thoee  with  whom  we  are  involved. 
No  one,  after  all,  would  counsel  Hanoi  to 
rep.->6e  high  hopes  In  negotiations  with 
Nguyen  Coa  Ky.  Any  policy  which  relies  on 
negotiation  Is  a  policy  that  Is  at  le.^st  partly 
at  the  mercy  of  others.  We  must  also  have  s 
course  of  action  which  Is  within  the  scop*  of 
our  own  authority.  We  must  Invite  negotia- 
tions We  must  have  a  better  policy  than 
mindless  escalation  should  negotlaUon* 
prove  not  to  be  possible. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  of  criti- 
cism of  my  fellow  critics.  They  exa(?v!erat« 
the  difficulties  In  finding  an  alternative 
course  of  action  to  the  one  we  have  been 
following.  This  tragedy  h.is  continued  so  long 
that  they  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
alternatives  have  now  disappeared.  "Perhapi 
something  could  have  been  done  earlier.  Now 
It  Is  too  late."  This  Is  wrong — as  well  a» 
morally  weak.  Alternatives  to  continued  and 
deepening  Involvement  exist.  They  have  even 
t>een  maide  somewhat  more  feasible  by  the 
march  of  evenu.  Let  me.  as  the  last  step  in 
this  lengthy  exercise,  outline  a  feasible 
course  of  action  which  reduces  our  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam  to  sensible  proportion*, 
protects  the  larger  peace,  conserves  our  n»- 
tlonal  Interest  and,  what  could  perhaps  b« 
more  Important,  reflect  the  Interest  of  the 
sadly  beeet  and  tortured  people  of  this  part 
of  the  world  And  It  Is  a  policy  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  cooperation  of  Hanoi  and  the 
NLP,  although  should  that  be  forthcoming 
all  would  be  much  eased. 

V 

The  flret  step  U  to  accept  In  fact  wh»t 
many  reasonable  men  have  already  conceded, 
which  U  that  great  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
must  remain  Indefinitely  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Viet  Oong  They  have  been  under 
this  authority  for  years — sometimes  t«°^ 
more  It  was  not  the  policy  even  In  the  mort 
militant  of  the  Oold  War  years  to  roll  bsc» 
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the  Communists  from  their  established  posi- 
tions of  ix>wer.  Not  even  John  Foster  Dulles 
BO  urged.  There  is  no  Indication  that  such 
policy  Is  wanted  by  the  people  most  Immedi- 
ately Involved — there  Is  no  indication  what- 
ever that  they  would  ask  it  at  the  price  of 
the  horrors  of  military  liberation.  None  can 
say.  In  the  context  of  rural  Asia,  that  on  the 
completion  of  this  effort  their  liberties  would 
be  greater,  their  well-being  enhanced.  The 
men  who  defend  these  parts  of  the  country — 
this  Is  especially  true  of  the  Mekong  Delta — 
are  not  foreigners  but  men  who  fight  on 
their  native  soil. 

Much  of  the  country  under  Viet  Cong 
control,  the  Delta  apart.  Is  wild  and  lightly 
populated.  To  Invest  American  lives  in  so 
slight.  Improbable  and  subjective  a  gain  as 
restoring  these  swamps  and  Jungles  to  a 
Saigon  administration  Is  unthinkable.  Nor 
do  I  honestly  believe  that  even  the  militant 
friends  of  our  Involvement  will  defend  It 
with  much  enthusiasm  In  I.nos  we  have  rec- 
onciled ourselves  to  continued  control  in 
the  North  by  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao. 
What  was  sensible  there  is  sensible  in 
Vietnam. 

Next,  having  revised  our  strategic  objec- 
tives, we  should  for  the  time  being  seek  the 
maximum  of  security,  tranqtlillty  and  well- 
being  In  the  limited  but  populous  areas  that 
we  control.  With  our  vast  commitment  of 
manpower  to  the  area  this  broadly  defen- 
sive striite^y  now  becomes  entirely  feasible. 
This  If  not  a  matter  of  retiring  to  enclaves 
although  the  attack  on  that  policy  was  less 
that  It  was  militarily  unwise  than  that  it 
was  militarily  unwanted  Rather,  it  is  simply 
a  defensive  policy  which  reflects  the  avowed 
absence  of  territorial  ambition  I  frankly  do 
not  think  that  the  areas  we  defend  can  be 
very  targe— they  will  be  In  the  main  urban 
and  populous  areas  which,  by  and  large, 
have  been  difficult  for  or  even  lounune  to 
guerrilla  operations.  They  will  serve  as  a  ref- 
uge for  those  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  our  enterprise.  They  will  he  In  a 
position  wherein  to  await  negotiations. 
Should  these  be  delayed  and  should  the 
enemy  continue  to  attack,  an  active  defense 
will  be  necessary.  There  will  be  casualties. 
But  these  will  be  Incomparably  smaller  than 
those  resulting  from  any  effort  to  secure 
and  hold  the  whole  country.  Perhaps  In  this 
war-weary  land  we  can  expect  stagnation  and 
quiet — as  In  Laos  or  Korea,  And  one  day 
there  will  be  negotiations. 

The  next  step,  strongly  dictated  by  our 
own  Interest,  is  to  cease  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  (The  acceptance  of  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo  In  South  Vietnam  will 
end.  except  for  defensive  purposes,  the 
equally  deadly  and  rather  less  publicized  air 
attacks  and  expeditions  there.)  Our  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  have  also,  In  their  own 
way  dissolved  a  great  many  false  assump- 
tions— they  have  dissolved  the  assumption 
that  they  could  interdict  or  even  much 
handicap  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  South,  or  that  they  could  force 
negotiation  or  that  they  wouldn't  affect  our 
moral  authority  elsewhere  In  the  world,  or 
that  because  we  have  airplanes,  air  power  Is 
P^o  tanto  always  effective.  They  have  shown 
that,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  our  poll- 
tics,  Americans  are  not  so  cynical  that  a 
party  can  win  an  election  by  opposing  such 
use  of  air  power  and  then  turn  around  and 
Initiate  such  action  all  within  weeks.  One 
i«  BtlU  puzzled,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  poli- 
tics, how  there  could  have  been  such  a 
oil«Judgment. 

Now  and  not  surprisingly,  given  the  weight 
of  our  attack  on  a  poor  and  primitive  land, 
the  supply  of  targets  has  been  exhausted.  So 
't  Is  clear  that  we  should  now  end  these 
raids.  With  this  action  we  end  the  most  reck- 
'e«8  and  sanguinary  aspect  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  one  that  always 
'^^"■led  with  it  the  temptation  of  yet  more 
«calatlon.  yet  greater  Involvement.  We  lose 


nothing.  And  in  the  background  are  the  re- 
peated suggestions  that,  If  the  bombing  thus 
ends,  there  can  be  negotiations.  Rarely  in 
foreign  policy  is  the  path  of  wisdom  so 
clearly  etched. 

Next  we  must  begin  to  disengage  ourselves 
from  the  political  generals  to  whom  we  have 
become  committed  In  Saigon.  That  commit- 
ment, no  less  than  the  belief  In  a  military 
solution,  was  the  product  of  asstunptlons 
that  have  thoroughly  dissolved.  It  was  part 
of  the  belief  that  foreigners  and  Americans 
alike  would  approve  any  alternative  to  Com- 
munism. So  far  as  one  can  tell  from  this  dis- 
tance, It  would  seem  that  such  detachment 
is  necessary  If  the  elections,  by  which  we 
have  set  such  store,  are  to  be  even  margin.iUy 
significant.  If  Marshal  Ky  and  his  friends 
feel  that  they  have  the  backing  or  even  the 
passive  acquiescence  of  Americans  in  their 
unique  view  of  democracy,  It  Is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  Internal  morality  will  pre- 
vent them  from  perpetrating  an  enormous 
fraud. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  put  Vietnam 
back  In  proper  mental  perspective.  It  bulks 
large  in  our  minds  not  because  It  is  a  place 
where  great  Issues  are  being  decided  but  be- 
cause we  have  so  often  said  It  Is  such  a  place. 
We  must  now  begin  to  live  by  the  truth  and 
not  by  our  own  propaganda.  Indo-China  is 
not  the  cross-roads  of  the  world;  no  great 
issues  of  strategy  or  security  are  Involved. 
Earlier  statements  that  to  fight  there  is  to 
avoid  fighting  In  Hawaii  or  Santa  Monica  are 
now    recalled    only    with    amusement.    The 
countries  that  live  In  the  greatest  security  In 
that  part  of  the  world  are  not  those,  like 
Thailand,  which  we  defend  but  those,  like 
Burma,  that  we  do  not  defend.  The  collapse 
of    Israeli    democracy   would    have    been    a 
tragedy  for  all  mankind — and  partly  because 
it  was  a  democracy  it  did  not  coUapse.  No 
serious  person  will  suggest  that  any  govern- 
ment on  the  last  decade  In  Saigon  should 
evoke  a  similar  passion.  Our  best  Judgment 
must  now  be  that,  on  the  other  side,  we 
are  Involved  with  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
national  Communism  with  which  we  have 
learned  that  we  can  live  and  with,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  now  know  that  we  must  live. 
The  steps  I  have  just  outlined — the  aban- 
donment of  the  goal  of  territorial  conquest 
and  pacification,  de-escalation  and  a  defen- 
sive strategy,  the  ending  of  the  air  attacks, 
political   detachment,   an  escape   from   our 
own  propaganda,  negotiation  If  this  proves 
possible — are  not  very  dramatic.  Nor  do  they 
bring  our  history  In  Indo-Chlna  to  an  end — 
even  If  the  ending  of  the  air  attacks  do  not 
bring  negotiations,  we  can  be  sure  that  some 
day  negotiation  will  occur.  But  this  U  the 
nature  of  the  moderate  program.  Violence 
and  death  do  not  lack  In  drama;  aa  all  who 
are  experienced  In  Washington  have  long 
been  aware.  It  U  always  the  men  of  least 
moral  courage  who  are  the  loudest  In  recom- 
mending sanguinary  action  and  the  mailed 
fist.  But  the  moderate  path  I  have  outlined 
Is  one  we  can  adopt  and  one  that  will  see 
VIS  clear.  It  Is  the  one  for  which  the  largest 
measure  of  agreement  can  be  won.  Our  task, 
the  one  to  which  we  dedicate  ourselves  today, 
Is  to  win  that  agreement. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  18  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  GIVE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURTS  JURISDICTION  OP 
CERTAIN  OFFENSES  COMMITTED 
BY  AMERICANS  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  give 
U.S.  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  by  Americans 
outside  the  United  States. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  fill  the  jurisdic- 
tional void  resulting  from  the  cases  of 
Reed  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1  (1957),  and 
Kinsella  v.  Krueger,  361  U.S.  234  (1961). 
where  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
military  courts  lacked  jurisdiction  to  try 
any  U.S.  citizen  who  commits  certain 
offenses  in  violation  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  while  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States. 
Clarice  Covert,  as  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces,  had  been  trans- 
ported overseas  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  join  her  husband.  Mrs.  Covert  resided 
in  Government  quarters  or  within  a  com- 
munity of  American  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents,  and  while  so  situ- 
ated, killed  her  husband.  She  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  homicide  by  a  general 
court  martial  under  military  jurisdiction, 
and  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  serve  tire  prison  term  imposed  by  the 
militaiy  court. 

SubscQuent  to  her  return  to  this  coun- 
try, she  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  her  petition  she 
contended  that  article  2,  section  11,  Uni- 
form Code  of  Militaiy  Justice,  which 
subjected  all  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  certain  territories 
to  prosecution  by  military  authorities  in 
military  courts,  was  unconstitutional  In 
that  it  contravened  her  constitutional 
right,  as  a  civilian,  to  a  grand  jury  In- 
dictment and  trial  by  jury.  The  writ  was 
granted  and  the  Government  appealed 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  but  after  rehearing,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  Itself  and  or- 
dered petitioner's  release  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  failed  to  provide  for 
grand  jury  indictment  and  trial  by  jury 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  basic  tenet  In  the  laws 
of  nations  is  that  a  sovereign  nation  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  civilians 
within  its  territorial  limits — Cunard  S.S. 
Co.  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S.  100  (1923).  The 
foreign  country  can,  however,  by  con- 
sent, relinquish  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
fendant—/n  re  Ross.  140  U.S.  453  (1891). 
This  consent  has  been  given  by  many 
of  the  nations  In  which  our  civilian  and 
military  persormel  are  located,  although 
the  problem  of  application  of  law  to  mil- 
itary persormel  raises  different  questions. 
Article  2,  section  11,  was  Incorporated 
into  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice with  the  Intent  that  It  should  be  op- 
erative with  respect  to  civilian  depend- 
ents,  similar   to   Mrs.   Covert,   thereby 
providing  an  American  court  with  juris- 
diction for  the  prosecution  of  their  crim- 
inal offenses,  when  the  host  courts  de- 
cline to  do  so. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the 
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majority  in  Covert,  held  article  2.  section 
11.  Invalid,  thus  leavini}  no  American 
court  in  which  crimes  committed  by 
civilians  or  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  abroad  could  be  tried, 
when  the  host  country  decUned  to  pros- 
ecute. The  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
permit  Mrs.  Covert  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion. 

In  the  several  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Covert  and  Klnsella  decisions, 
the  jurisdictional  gap  created  by  these 
cases  has  caused  extensive  problems. 

Oenerml  Manss.  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiclarv'  in  a  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1966.  discussed  the 
complexities  created  by  the  Covert  deci- 
sion. He  testified  that  most  of  the  time 
the  military  does  not  have  jurisdiction. 
and  the  host  country  under  many  of  the 
statua-of-forces  agreements,  even  If  they 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  are  not 
very  much  interested  in  prosecuting,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  trial  and.  if  there  is 
a  conviction,  the  nece-ssary  expenditures 
during  imprisonment.  The  general  gave 
the  committee  specific  examples. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  Gen- 
eral Manss  said — 

What  we  have  in  these  pii.-'.icular  cases 
are  a  couple  of  murders  on  the  house. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
provide  the  district  courts  with  the  nec- 
essary jurisdiction  to  try  these  defend- 
ants, and  it  brings  with  it.  under  civilian 
Jiuisdlction.  the  necessary  safeguards  of 
grand  Jury  indictment  and  trial  by  jurj-. 
Though  the  situations  that  I  have  de- 
scribed sound  very  unusual,  they  have 
become  frequent  occurrences.  In  1964 
through  1965.  six  murders  and  negligent 
homicide  cases  were  reported— only  one 
■  of  these  cases  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  host  country.  During  the 
same  period.  234  robberies  and  larcenies 
were  committed  and  only  22  were  subject 
to  local  Jurisdiction,  and  such  juri.sdic- 
tion  was  exercised  In  only  three  of  the 
22  cases. 

In  summary,  of  all  the  offenses  com- 
xnltted  overseas  that  were  subject  to  local 
Jurisdiction,  a  total  of  1.178.  only  222 
were  actually  tried.  In  essence,  these  fl;:- 
ures  tell  us  we  have  had  956  serious  of- 
fenses committed  overseas  with  no  tri- 
bunal In  which  to  prosecute  the  perpe- 
trators. Thus,  in  1964-65,  the  jurisdic- 
tional void  created  by  the  Covert  and 
Klnsella  decisions  permitted  serious 
criminal  offenses  "on  the  house." 

We  have  often  debated,  here  in  this 
body,  the  problem  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  defendants  However,  here  we 
are  faced  with  the  need  to  protect  the 
public  and  the  right  of  a  sovereign  to 
prosecute  criminal  activity.  My  bill 
would  supply  the  instrument  by  which 
these  offenders  can  be  brought  to  justice. 
This  I  believe  Is  a  nccessarj-  condition 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  society  that  has 
as  its  foundation  equal  justice  for  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
careful  consideration,  for  a  soeiety  that 
permits  criminal  offen.ses  to  go  unnoticed 
cultivates  the  malignancy  that  may  even- 
tually cause  Its  disintegration. 


A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
HR    11244 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  ot  the  United  States 

Code  to  give  United  States  district  courts 

Jurlsdlcn<.in  of  certain  oHen.-ie-j  committed 

by    .Americans   outalde    the    United   States, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  cnoi^ted  by  the  Srnate  and  House  of 
Rejtreientattifs  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  m  Congre'ix  a.s's-emb/erf.  That  section 
7  of  tlMe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(at"  Immediately  be- 
fore ■The  term"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUovi'lne:  new  subsection 

"lb  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
act  done  outside  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories  and  possesslon.s,  within  an  area 
!e;ised  by  or  otherwise  reserved  or  acquired 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  which  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  sh.ill  be  deemed  to  have 
been  done  within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
If  the  act  was  done  by  any  national  of  the 
United  States  employed  by  or  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
US  not  a  member  of  such  Armed  Forces  In 
nny  case  in  which  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred 
.solely  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  a  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  or  acquittal  on  the  merits 
under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  state  where  the 
act  occurred  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  pn^ecutlon 
under  this  title  for  the  sMne  act." 


ject,  I  warned  that  if  employees  in  Dur- 
ham were  permitted  to  organize  a  polit-' 
leal  machine  that  it  would  ."^et  a  danger- 
ous national  precedent.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  reaction  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  over  North  Carolina  as 
to  poverty  workers'  Involvement  in  poli- 
tics In  fact,  I  have  been  contacted  by 
people  all  over  the  country  who  do  not 
believe  that  complete  political  participa- 
tion Is  the  roll  of  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  join  with  me  and  take 
action  to  bring  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion to  an  end. 


» 8«e  General  Mansa"  testimony  at  Page  62 


OPERATION   BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  GardnerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tiiis  ixjint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GARDNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  intere.sted  in  the  hearings 
on  the  poverty  prot;ram  which  have  been 
held  by  my  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Becau.se  I  am  the  only  North 
Carolina  member  of  this  committee.  I 
was  contacted  by  residents  of  Durham, 
NC.  to  increase  these  hearings  to  in- 
clude Operation  Breakthrough  In  Dur- 
ham. This  agency,  which  was  .set  up  to 
carry  out  the  antipoverty  proeram,  has 
developed  into  a  political  apparatus  to 
organize  voters,  register  them,  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  polLs  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  delivering  a  block- type  vote. 

The  Federal  agency  that  directs  Oper- 
ation Breakthrough  In  Durham  is  the 
OSice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  There- 
fore, I  contacted  the  Director  of  OEO, 
Sargent  Shrlver.  for  a  ruling  by  him  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Durham  em- 
ployees' activity.  Instead  of  actually 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Mr  Shrlver 
and  Breakthroutrh  leaders  in  Durham 
have  attempted  to  deny  the  facts  and  to 
deny  their  responsibility  to  clearly  state 
the  facts  as  they  admit  them  and  then 
issue  a  ruling. 

Because  of  the  attempted  whitewash,  I 
ha'. I  :  line  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  a.'k  them  to  i.sjue  a  ruling  'mder 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  am  also  preparing  legisla- 
tion that  will  clearly  .state  that  such  com- 
plete political  acti\1ty  is  not  a  proper 

function  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
In  my  very  first  statement  on  this  sub- 


CODDLING  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  car- 
ried an  account  of  a  funeral  for  an  80- 
year-old  widow  who  had  been  attacked 
and  beaten  to  death  In  her  tiny,  third- 
floor  apartment  to  which  she  had  re- 
treated 6  weeks  aeo  after  being  knocked 
down  and  robbed  by  a  Juvenile  street 
gang.  The  headlhie  on  the  story  read: 
•Rabbi  Assails  Courts  at  Rites  for 
Widow.  80." 

One  of  the  remarks  made  by  Rabbi 
Matthew  S.  Rosen  at  the  services  stated: 

This  tragedy  la  a  challenge  to  the  authori- 
ties I.lfe  In  recent  yeiirs  has  become  cheap. 
Property  Is  of  no  value.  Gangsterism — par- 
ticularly among  our  youth— has  grown  to 
tremendous  proportions.  The  courts  have 
been  extremely  lax.  Justice  has  been  per- 
verted. Gangsterism  has  been  condoned. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  had  .something  to  .say  about  the 
part  the  courts  have  played  in  the  rise  of 
crime  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoover 
dealt  quite  extensively  with  this  Issue  in 
his  appearance  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  earlier  this  year. 
His  statement  reads: 

Refiorts  re.ichlng  our  Bureau  from  seriously 
concerned  law-abiding  citizens  throughout 
the  country  emphasize  the  great  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  many  members  of  the  public  over 
what  they  consider  to  be  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  right*  of  repeating  criminal 
ijtfen<ler8  In  recent  mnnths  so  many  flagrant 
ex.imples  of  unwarranted  leniency  have  been 
bi(;ught  shockingly  home  to  the  American 
public  through  ccmnuinlcatlons  media  that 
it  Is  aptiarent  that  many  of  our  people  hsTe 
had  their  confidence  In  the  entire  Judicial 
system  budiy  shaken.  Use  of  the  flimsiest  legal 
technicalities  to  evade  responsibility  for 
criminal  acts  has  tended  to  destroy  public 
faith  m  US    Jiwtlce 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
biislcally  falmimded  people,  they  expect  and 
deserve  fair  treatment  and  become  qulcklT 
incensed  when  subjected  to  Ineqult.ible  treat- 
ment It  Is,  thererore.  not  difficult  to  under- 
starid  \>.hy  some  citizens  seeing  notorious  of- 
fenders "get  away  with  It"  as.^ume  they  too 
have  Justification  for  a  bit  of  lawbreaklng  or 
cheating  here  and  there  Such  unhealthy  and 
unwholesome  civic  attitudes,  which  can  be^n 
vklth  relatively  minor  matters  can  ultimately 
lead  to  the  complete  breakdown  of  law  »n<l 
order. 
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A  Philadelphia  newspaper,  for  example,  re- 
ported In  September  1965,  that  70  percent  of 
Philadelphia  crime  was  being  committed  by 
repeater.s.  They  specified  tliat  seven  out  of 
10  criminals  arrested  tliere  for  the  violent 
crimes  of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary, 
aggravated  a-^sault  or  carrying  deadly  weap- 
ons, hud  previous  arre.'^t  records.  Another 
Pennjylvanui  p.ipcr  during  the  same  month 
reported  the  unsettling  news  that  because  of 
a  court  decision  dealing  with  the  right  to 
legal  counsel.  132  long-term  Inmates  were  re- 
leased from  Pennsylvania  prisons.  AH  of 
these  men,  incidentally,  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges  against  them. 

A  New  York  paper  In  the  summer  of  1965, 
reported  another  case  of  the  release  on  bond 
of  a  man  with  a  5-year  police  record,  who 
shot  It  out  with  New  York  City  detectives 
when  he  a«d  confederates  were  trapped  In 
the  midst  oT  a  Jewelry  store  holdup.  Despite 
a  long  record  of  violent  crimes,  this  man  was 
quickly  set  free  on  bond. 

We  h.ive  gone  so  far  In  catering  to  the 
welfare  of  individuals  charged  with  crimes 
that  a  Washington,  DC,  newspaper  reported 
in  May  1966,  that  it  would  probably  not  be 
long  before  pretrial  Jailing  of  suspects  would 
end  and  an  officer  arresting  a  person  In  the 
midst  of  a  crime  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
lease the  subject  on  the  spot  after  phoning 
police  headquarters  for  approval.  And.  In 
September  1966.  a  news  wire  service  reported 
that  two  Ohio  burglary  suspects,  who  volun- 
tarily confessed  to  274  crimes,  were  freed 
due  to  a  recent  court  ruling  because  one  of 
the  two  ex-convlcts  was  not  advised  of  his 
right  to  counsel  when  he  confessed  and  Im- 
plicated the  other  man. 

The  Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  has 
occasioned  strong  controversy  as  a  result  of 
the  release  while  awaiting  trial  of  repeating 
offenders  whom  many  Federal  judges  con- 
sider serious  threats  to  society.  One  Federal 
Judge.  In  fact.  In  November  1966,  exclaimed 
In  exasperation  as  he  released  11  defendants 
on  personal  bond  that  "the  good  citizens  of 
the  District  (of  Columbia)  had  better  take 
cwver." 

This  Judge  and  other  concerned  jurists  feel 
there  was  a  serious  oversight  in  passage  of 
the  ball  reform  legislation  in  not  making 
provisions  for  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
where  all  felonies  are  handled  in  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  most  crimes  of  violence  are  handled  in 
State  courts  not  covered  by  the  Federal  Ball 
Act  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  on  September  22,  1966, 
greatly  liberalized  the  conditions  under 
which  persons  arrested  can  be  rele.ised  on 
ball  and  became  the  subject  of  controversy. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  was  only  9  days  old 
when  a  defendant  being  tried  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  robhcry-.Tssault,  who  had 
been  released  on  personal  bond,  failed  to  ap- 
pear for  the  second  day  of  his  trial  after 
being  present  the  first  d.iy.  A  mistrial  was 
declared  and  the  prosecutor  pointed  out  that 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  can  be  further  exploited 
by  criminal  defendants,  released  on  personal 
bond,  who  appear  for  the  beginning  of  their 
trial  and  then  flee  when  it  looks  as  If  the  case 
Is  goln?  acainst  them. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  strong  state- 
ments of  rebuttal  from  congressional  sup- 
porters of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  but  the  long- 
suffering  law-abiding  public  continues  to 
wonder  when  something  Is  going  to  be  done 
to  help  them. 

The  dramatic  upsurge  in  crime  In  our 
streets  should  not,  therefore,  come  as  any 
great  surprise.  It  does,  however,  cause  one  to 
ponder  what  can  be  said  to  innocent  victims 
such  ;us  a  young  lady  who  came  to  work  for 
the  FBI  In  Washington  in  late  1965  and  was 
the  victim  of  a  pickpocket  on  a  city  bus  2 
months  later.  Noticing  the  theft,  the  young 
l*dy  cried  out  and  an  alert  ofl-duty  police- 


man overtook  the  siupect  and  found  the  vic- 
tim's wallet  in  his  possession. 

Despite  her  Identification  of  the  suspect  as 
the  thief  and  the  fact  that  he  had  her  wallet 
In  his  possession,  the  case  was  dismissed  on 
the  grounds  the  suspect  was  Illegally  de- 
tained and  the  apprehending  officer  did  not 
have  sufficient  cause  to  believe  the  suspect 
was  the  thief.  Such  outrageous  handling  of 
criminals  by  the  courts  can  only  serve  to 
encourage  slmUar  depredations. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  why  some  of 
our  good  citizens  lose  heart  In  the  deterrent 
aspects  of  our  judicial  system  by  reflecting  on 
a  1966  Ohio  case  where,  after  many  months  of 
painstaking  work,  police  arrested  a  man  who 
had  plagued  a  woman  and  her  14-year-old 
daughter  with  obscene  telephone  messages, 
night  and  day,  for  almost  2  years.  The  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  conviction  of  this  offense 
In  Ohio  is  a  $500  fine  and  a  6-month  prison 
term.  Although  the  courageous  victim  will- 
ingly underwent  embarrassing  testimony  to 
see  justice  achieved  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  charges  were  not  contested  by  the  subject 
who  was  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to  but 
30  days  in  jail  and  a  $100  fine.  More  astonish- 
ingly, the  sentence  and  fi.ne  were  suspended 
and  the  subject  was  required  to  only  pay 
court  costs  of  $17.  In  commenting  on  this 
remarkable  decision,  one  newspaper  observed 
"a  $17  fine  almost  Is  encouragement." 

Law  enforcement  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
high  courts  over  legal  decisions  which  everj'- 
one  realizes  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 
Nor  does  law  enforcement  oppose  the  gargan- 
tuan steps  that  have  been  taken  to  insure 
that  future  Interrogations,  searches,  seizures, 
and  arrests  are  within  the  legally  approved 
guidelines. 

What  Is  asked,  though.  Is  a  realistic  and 
commonsense  approach  In  the  sentencing, 
parole,  and  probation  treatment  of  repeating 
criminals  who  have  demonstrated  time  after 
time  their  contempt  for  society  and  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  once  again  victim- 
ize the  public  when  prematurely  set  free.  It 
Is  imperative  that  all  with  responsibility,  the 
courts.  Juries,  and  law  enforcement  alike,  face 
squarely  and  intelligently  the  deadly  threat 
of  unwarranted  leniency  If  we  hope  to  retain 
law  and  order  In  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  positive  effort  has 
been  advanced  by  a  nonpolitical  organ- 
ization entitled  "Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement,"  which  seeks  to  rep- 
resent the  law-abiding  public  in  court 
cases  and  to  drafl  and  to  work  for  the 
enactment  of  model  laws  to  aid  law  en- 
forcement. This  organization  which  is 
headed  by  responsible  men  in  the  Mid- 
west was  the  subject  of  a  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  on  June  26,  1967,  which 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Law-abiding  Public  Gets  a  Voice 

Growrlng  national  concern  over  crime  rates 
and  court  coddling  of  criminals  is  reflected 
in  the  founding  of  a  new  non-political 
organization  called  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  rep- 
resent the  law-abiding  public  in  Important 
cases  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  union,  which 
often  participates  In  such  cases  on  the  side 
of  defendants. 

The  organization  also  Intends  to  draft 
and  work  for  the  enactment  of  model  laws 
to  aid  law  enforcement.  It  plans  a  national 
public  Information  program  on  the  needs 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  on  short- 
comings In  criminal  laws  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times  that 
such  an  organization  is  needed.  Every 
state  In  the  Union  has  batteries  of  state's 
attorneys  whose  duty  It  Is  to  represent  the 
law-abiding  pubUc.  In  the  Ideal  system  of 


justice  the  attorney  for  the  state  would 
seek  to  determine  the  truth  about  crimes 
and  also  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of 
accused  persons.  The  courts  would  not  be 
so  eager  to  protect  criminals  that  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  would  be  forgotten. 

When  citizens  feel  obligated  to  form  pri- 
vate organizations  to  promote  criminal 
Justice  It  is  plain  that  there  Is  much  grass- 
roots dissatisfaction  with  the  regular  law 
enforcement  machinery. 

One  of  the  first  announced  moves  of  the 
new  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment will  be  to  petition  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  act  as  a  "friend  of  the 
court"  In  the  stop-and-frisk  case  to  be  re- 
viewed this  fall.  The  case  before  the  court 
involves  a  New  York  law  but  a  similar 
measure  passed  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  now  awaits  Gov.  Kerner's  sig- 
nature. The  governor  vetoed  a  stop-and-frisk 
law  two  years  ago. 

We  hope  he  signs  the  pending  bill,  which 
has  been  modified  to  meet  some  objections 
raised  in  his  veto  message.  This  piece  of 
legislation  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  Issue  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Effective  Law  Enforcement. 

The  president  of  the  new  organization  Is 
Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity law  school.  Other  founders  Include 
O.  W.  Wilson,  retiring  Chicago  superin- 
tendent of  police;  Harold  A.  Smith,  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  association; 
James  R.  Thompson,  assistant  professor 
of  law  at  Northwestern  university;  and  Alan 
S.  Ganz.  former  Cook  county  assistant  state's 
attorney. 

The  organization  deserves  support. 


UNIVERSITIES       AND       COLLEGES: 
LIFE  WITH  UNCLE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  education  bill,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
many  Members  interested  in  the  problem 
of  Federal  support  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  an  article  entitled  "Life 
With  Uncle"  which  appeared  in  many 
alumni  magazines  in  the  country.  The 
article  was  prepared  and  written  by 
Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  a  non- 
profit organization  associated  with  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive, factual  report  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  multitude  of  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  higher  education. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica; more  Federal  money  is  given  to  col- 
leges and  universities  than  is  given  by 
all  the  State  governments  combined; 
Federal  spending  in  this  field  is  greater 
than  all  gifts  from  private  foundations 
and  alumni  and  comprises  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  budget  of  all  high- 
er educational  institutions. 

This  development  poses  serious  prob- 
lems of  potential  Federal  control  of  our 
.system  of  higher  education  through  a 
concentration  of  funds  in  a  limited  num- 
ber  of    areas,    mostly    scientific    fields 
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through  an  overemphasis  on  basic, 
rather  than  applied,  research,  and 
through  an  overstressini;  of  research  at 
the  expense  of  teaching. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  growing 
role  and  influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  higher  education  points  up  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  FederiiJ  policy  In 
this  area.  As  the  reporters  state: 

There  l»  almost  no  unlTonr.ity  or  coordi- 
nation In  the  Federal  government's  numer- 
ous programa  affecting  Wgher  education. 

This  situation  results  In  a  number  of 
serious  problems,  both  In  the  administra- 
tive agencies  responsible  for  budgeting 
and  accounting  for  the  multitude  of  pro- 
grams and  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties themselves,  as  they  must  become,  in 
effect,  lobbyists  with  the  various  agen- 
cies and  with  Contjress  and  must  enlarge 
their  college  administrative  staffs  to  deal 
with  the  many  different  Federal  pro- 
grams. Finally,  as  the  article  points  out: 

The  lack  or  a  uniform  Federal  poUcy  pre- 
vents the  clear  statement  of  national  goals 
that  nUgbt  give  direction  to  the  govern- 
ment's Investments  in  higher  education 
Thla  take*  a  toll  In  etTectlveness  and 
consistency  and  tends  to  produce  contradic- 
tions and  conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  more 
and  more  each  year  on  higher  education, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  consider  carefully 
our  overall  educational  goals  and  the 
best  and  most  economical  ways  of 
achieving  them  Tlu'  piece-by-piece  ap- 
proach only  further  damages  our  educa- 
tional structure  and  puts  new  strains  on 
what  the  authors  of  this  article  call  the 
"partnership"  of  education  and  govern- 
ment. I  commend  this  Illustrative  and 
informative  article  to  the  attention  of 

the  House: 

Lite  With  Unclb 

What  would  happen  if  all  the  Federal  dol- 
lars now  going  to  America's  eoUes;es  and 
universities    were   suddenly    withdrawn? 

The  president  of  one  university  jxindered 
the  question  briefly,  then  replied'  "WeU, 
first,  there  would  be  this  very  loud  sucking 
sound." 

Indeed  there  would  It  would  be  heard 
from  Berkeley's  gates  to  H,i.rv.ird'3  yard. 
from  Colby.  Maine,  to  Kilgcre.  Texas.  And  in 
its  wake  would  come  shock  waves  that  would 
rock  the  entire  establishment  of  American 
higher  education 

No  Institution  of  higher  learning,  regard- 
less of  Its  size  or  remofene.<«  from  Wishing- 
ton.  can  escape  tht?  impact  of  the  Fe^lTal 
government's  involvement  In  higher  educa- 
tion. Of  the  2  200  InstU.utlons  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States,  about  1.800 
participate  In  one  or  more  Federally  sup- 
ported or  sponsored  programs.  (Even  an  In- 
stitution which  receives  no  Federal  doIUrs 
Is  affected — for  it  must  C'jmpete  for  facuitv, 
students,  and  private  dollars  with  the  Insti- 
tutions that  do  receive  Federal  funds  for 
such  things  ) 

Hence,  although  hardly  anyone  seriously 
believes  that  Federal  spending  on  the  cam- 
pus U  going  to  stop  or  even  decrease  signifi- 
cantly, the  possibility,  however  remote.  Is 
enough  to  send  shivers  down  the  nation  s 
academic  backbone  Co:!e<Tes  and  universities 
op>erate  on  such  tight  budgets  that  even  a 
relatively  slight  ebb  in  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds  could  be  serious  The  fiscal  belt-tight- 
ening in  Washlnigon.  caused  by  the  war  m 
'Vietnam  and  the  threat  of  Inflation,  has  al- 
ready brought  a  fljaauiclal  squeeze  to  some 
Institutions. 

A  look  at  what  would  happen  if  all  Federal 
dollars  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  col- 


leges and  urUversltles  may  be  an  exercise  in 
the  absurd,  but  It  dram.itizes  the  depth  of 
government  Involvement; 

The  nation's  undergraduates  would  lose 
more  than  800.000  schuUr.shlps,  loans,  and 
work-study  grants,  amounting  to  well  over 
$300  million. 

Colleges  and  universities  would  lose  some 
t2  billion  which  now  supports  research  on 
the  campuses.  Consequently  some  50  per 
cent  of  America's  science  faculty  members 
would  be  wlthuut  support  for  their  rese.irch. 
They  would  lose  the  summer  salaries  which 
they  have  come  to  depend  on — and.  in  some 
cases,  they  would  lose  part  of  their  salaries 
for  the  otner  nine  months,  as  well. 

The  big  goverr.ment-owned  research  lab- 
oratories which  several  universities  operate 
under  contract  would  be  closed  Although 
this  m.ght  end  some  management  headaches 
for  the  universities,  It  would  also  deprive 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  of  em- 
ployment and  tne  institutions  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  overhead  reimbursements  and 
fees. 

The  newly  established  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Hvimanltles — for  which 
faculties  have  waited  f'jr  years— would  col- 
lapse before  its  first  grants  were  spent. 

Planned  or  partially  constructed  college 
and  university  buildings,  costing  roughly 
$2  5  billion,  would  be  delayed  or  abandoned 
altogether. 

M.my  of  our  most  eminent  universities  and 
medtc.il  schools  would  find  their  annual 
budgets  sharply  reduced— In  some  c.ises  by 
more  than  50  per  cent.  And  the  68  land- 
grant  Institutions  would  lose  Feder-il  insti- 
tutional support  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving since  the  nineteenth  century. 

M=iJor  parts  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
the  new  GI  Bill,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
many  other  programs  which  call  for  spend- 
ing on  the  c.impusps  wuuld  founder. 

The  Feder.il  Government  Is  now  the  'Big 
Spend'^.-"  in  the  ac:idemle  world  Last  year, 
W.ishlrigtori  spent  more  money  on  the  na- 
tion's rampu.ses  than  did  the  50  state  gov- 
ernments combined.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Hp  lUh  alone  spent  more  on  educational 
and  research  projects  than  any  one  state  al- 
loc.\ted  for  higher  education.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  also  a  Federal  agency. 
aw.irded  more  funds  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  did  nil  the  business  corpora- 
tions In  Am.erlca  And  the  O.S  Offlce  of  Edu- 
c  itlon's  annual  expenditure  In  higher  edu- 
cation of  $1  2  billion  far  exceeded  all  gifts 
frt>m  private  foundations  and  alumni  The  85 
billion  or  so  that  the  Federal  guverp.ment 
will  spend  on  c.impuses  this  year  constitutes 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  higher  education's 
total  budget. 

About  half  of  the  Federal  funds  now  going 
to  academic  institutions  support  research 
and  research-related  activities — and.  in  most 
r:\ses.  the  research  is  In  the  sciences.  Most 
often  an  Indlvldu.il  scholar,  with  his  institu- 
tion's blessing,  applies  directly  to  a  Federal 
agency  for  funds  to  support  his  work  A  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  for  example,  might  apply 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
funds  to  pay  for  salaries  (part  of  his  own. 
his  collaborators',  and  his  research  techni- 
cians'!, equipment,  graduate-student  sti- 
pends, travel,  and  anything  else  he  could 
Justify  a-s  essential  to  his  work.  A  panel  of 
his  scholarly  peers  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities a.-'sembled  by  NSF,  meets  periodically 
In  Wa.'^hlngtnn  to  evaluate  his  and  other  ap- 
plications If  the  panel  members  approve, 
the  professor  usually  receives  his  grant  and 
his  college  or  university  receives  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  amount  to  meet  Its  over- 
head costs  (Under  several  Federil  programs, 
the  institution  Itself  can  request  funds  to 
help  consUuct  buildings  and  grtnta  to 
strengthen  or  Initiate  research  pri'gnims  ) 

The  other  half  of  the  Federal  government's 
exnendlture  in  higher  education  is  ff-r  stu- 
dent   aid,    for    books    and    equipment,    for 


cla.s8roum  buildings,  labor-itorles,  and  dormi- 
tories, for  overseas  projects,  and — recently. 
In  modest  amounts — for  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  institution. 

There  is  almost  no  Federal  agency  which 
does  not  provide  seme  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  few  activities  on  a 
campus  that  are  not  eligible  for  some  kind 
of  government  aid. 

Clearly  our  colleges  and  universities  now 
depend  so  heavily  on  Federal  funds  to  help 
pay  for  salaries,  tuition,  research,  construc- 
tion, and  operating  costs  that  any  significant 
decline  In  Federal  support  would  disrupt  the 
whole  enterprise  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. 

To  some  educators,  this  dependence  Is  a 
threat  to  the  Integrity  and  independence  of 
the  colleges  and  universities.  "It  Is  unnerv- 
ing to  know  that  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation Is  highly  vulnerable  to  the  whims  and 
fickleness  of  {xiUtlcs,"  says  a  man  who  has 
held  high  positions  both  In  government  and 
on  the  campus. 

Others  minimize  the  hazards.  Public  In- 
Btltullons.  they  point  out.  have  always  been 
vulnerable  In  this  sense — yet  look  how  they've 
flourished.  Congressmen,  in  fact,  have  been 
conscientious  In  their  approach  to  Federal 
support  of  higher  education,  the  problem  ia 
that  stiindards  other  than  those  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  could  become  the  deter- 
mining factors  In  the  nature  and  direction  of 
Federal  support.  In  any  case,  the  argument 
runs,  all  academic  Institutions  depend  on  the 
good  will  of  others  to  provide  the  support  that 
Insures  freedom.  McGeorge  Bundy,  before  he 
left  the  White  House  to  head  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  flatly:  "American  higher 
education  Is  more  and  not  less  free  and 
strong  because  of  Federal  funds,"  Such  funds. 
he  argued,  aclu.illy  have  enhanced  freedom 
by  enlarging  the  opportunity  of  institutions 
to  act:  they  are  no  more  tainted  than  are 
dollars  from  other  sources:  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  allocated  Is  closer  to  academic 
tr.idltlon  than  is  the  case  with  nc.irly  all 
other  m.ijor  sources  of  funds. 

The  issue  of  Federal  control  notwith.«tand- 
Ing,  Federal  support  of  higher  educ.itlon  is 
taking  Its  place  alongside  military  budgets 
and  f.irm  subsidies  as  one  of  the  govern- 
ments essential  activities.  All  evidence  Indi- 
cates th.it  such  Is  the  public's  will  Education 
has  always  had  a  special  worth  In  this  coun- 
try, and  each  new  generation  sets  the  valua- 
tion higher.  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  na- 
tional goals,  Americans  listed  educ.itlon  as 
having  first  priority.  Governors,  state  legis- 
lators, and  Congressmen,  ever  sensitive  to 
voter  attitudes,  are  finding  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  Is  not  only  a  noble  Issue  on 
which  to  stand,  but  a  winning  one. 

The  Increased  Federal  Interest  and  support 
reflect  another  fact,  the  government  now 
relies  as  heavily  on  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  the  Institutions  do  on  the  govem- 
ment.  P^resldent  Johnson  told  an  audience 
at  Princeton  last  year  that  in  "almost  every 
field  of  concern,  from  economics  to  national 
security,  the  academic  community  has  he- 
come  a  central  instrument  of  public  policy 
In  the  United  States." 

Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (an  organization  which 
often  speaks  In  behalf  of  higher  education), 
agrees.  "Our  history  attests  to  the  vital  role 
wliich  colleges  and  universities  have  played 
In  assuring  the  nation's  security  and  progress, 
and  our  present  clrcum.slances  magnify 
rather  than  diminish  the  role,"  he  say>- 
•  since  the  final  responsibility  for  our  collec- 
tive security  and  welfare  can  reside  only  in 
the  Federal  government,  a  close  partnership 
between  government  and  higher  education  U 
essential." 

The  partnership  Indeed  exists.  As  a  re- 
port of  the  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists  has  said,  "the  condition  of  mutual 
dependence  between  the  Federal  government 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  ro- 
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search  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  sig- 
nificant developments  of  our  time." 

Directly  and  Indirectly,  the  partnership  has 
produced  enormous  benefits.  It  has  played 
a  central  role  in  this  country's  progress  in 
science  and  technology — and  hence  has  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  the  lengthening  life  span, 
our  world  leadership.  One  analysis  credits  to 
education  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  growth 
in  economic  productivity  In  recent  years. 

Despite  such  benefits,  some  thoughtful  ob- 
servers are  concerned  about  the  future 
development  of  the  government-camptis 
partnership.  They  are  asking  how  the  flood  of 
Federal  funds  will  alter  the  traditional  mis- 
sions of  higher  education,  the  time-honored 
responsibility  of  the  states,  and  the  flow  of 
private  funds  to  the  campuses.  They  wonder 
If  the  give  and  take  between  equal  partners 
can  continue,  when  one  has  the  money  and 
the  other  "only  the  brains." 

Problems  already  have  arisen  from  the 
dynamic  and  complex  relationship  between 
Washington  and  the  academic  world.  How 
serious  and  complex  such  problems  can  be- 
come Is  Illustrated  by  the  current  controversy 
over  the  concentration  of  Federal  research 
funds  on  relatively  few  campuses  and  In 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 

The  problem  grew  out  of  World  War  11, 
when  the  government  turned  to  the  campuses 
for  desperately  needed  scientific  research. 
Since  many  of  the  best-known  and  most  pro- 
ductive scientists  were  working  In  a  dozen  or 
so  Institutions  In  the  Northeast  and  a  few  In 
the  Midwest  and  California,  more  than  half 
of  the  Federal  research  funds  were  spent 
there.  (Miist  of  the  remaining  money  went  to 
another  50  universities  with  research  and 
graduate  training.) 

The  wartime  emergency  obviously  Justified 
this  concentration  of  funds.  When  the  war 
ended,  however,  the  lopsided  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  did  not.  In  fact.  It  has 
continued  right  up  to  the  present,  with  29 
institutions  receiving  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  Federal  research  dollars. 

To  the  Institutions  on  the  receiving  end, 
the  situation  seems  natural  and  proper.  They 
are.  after  all.  the  strongest  and  most  produc- 
tive research  centers  In  the  nation.  The 
government,  they  argue,  has  an  obligation 
to  spend  the  public's  money  where  It  will 
yield  the  highest  return  to  the  nation. 

The  less-favored  institutions  recognize 
this  obligation,  too.  But  they  maintain  that 
it  is  equally  ImpKDrtant  to  the  nation  to 
develop  new  institutions  of  high  quality — 
yet.  without  financial  help  from  Washing- 
ton, the  second-  and  third-rank  institutions 
win  remain  Just  that. 

In  late  1965  President  Johnson,  In  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  scientific  excel- 
lence In  the  institutions  where  It  now  exists. 
But.  he  emphasized.  Federal  research  funds 
should  also  be  used  to  strengthen  and  de- 
velop new  centers  of  excellence.  Last  year 
this  "spread  the  wealth"  movement  gained 
momentum,  as  a  number  of  agencies  stepped 
up  their  efforts  to  broaden  the  distribution 
of  research  money.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  example,  one  of  the  bigger  pur- 
chasers of  research,  designated  $18  million 
for  this  academic  year  to  help  about  50  wide- 
ly scattered  Institutions  develop  Into  high- 
grade  research  centers.  But  with  economies 
Induced  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  enough  money  will  be  available 
In  the  near  future  to  end  the  controversy. 

Eventually.  Congress  may  have  to  act.  In 
»o  doing,  it  is  almost  certain  to  displease, 
and  perh.ips  hurt,  some  Institutions.  To  the 
pessimist,  the  situation  is  a  sign  of  troubled 
times  ahead.  To  the  optimist.  It  Is  the  demo- 
cratic  process  at  work. 

Recent  student  demonstrations  have 
dramatized  another  problem  to  which  the 
partnership    between    the    government   and 


the  campus  has  contributed:  the  relative 
emphasis  that  Is  placed  on  research  and  on 
the  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Wisconsin's  Representative  Henry  Heuss 
conducted  a  Congressional  study  of  the  sit- 
uation. Subsequently  be  said:  "University 
teaching  has  become  a  sort  of  pKxir  relation 
to  research.  I  dont  quarrel  with  the  goal  of 
excellence  In  science,  but  it  is  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  another  important  goal — 
excellence  of  teaching.  Teaclilng  suffers  and 
Is  going  to  suffer  more." 

The  problem  Is  not  limited  to  universities. 
It  Is  having  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
smaller  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  women's 
colleges,  and  the  junior  colleges — all  of  which 
have  as  their  primary  function  the  teaching 
of  undergraduates.  To  offer  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  must  attract  and  retain 
a  flrst-rate  faculty,  which  in  turn  attracts 
good  students  and  financial  support.  But 
undergraduate  colleges  can  rarely  compete 
with  Federally  supported  universities  In  fac- 
ulty salaries,  fellowship  awards,  research  op- 
portunities, and  plant  and  equipment.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  best  undergraduate 
colleges  says:  "When  we  do  get  a  young 
scholar  who  skillfully  combines  research  and 
teaching  abilities,  the  imlverslties  lure  him 
from  us  with  the  promise  of  a  high  salary, 
light  teaching  duties,  frequent  leaves,  and 
almost  anything  else  he  may  want." 

Leland  Haworth,  whose  National  Science 
Foundation  distributes  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion annually  for  research  activities  and 
graduate  programs  on  the  campuses,  dis- 
agrees. "I  hold  little  or  no  brief,"  he  says, 
"for  the  allegation  that  Federal  support  of 
research  has  detracted  seriously  from  under- 
graduate teaching.  I  dispute  the  contention 
heard  in  some  quarters  that  certain  of  our 
major  universities  have  become  giant  re- 
search factories  concentrating  on  Federally 
s|x>nsored  research  projects  to  the  detriment 
of  their  educational  functions."  Most  uni- 
versity scholars  would  probably  support  Mr, 
Haworth's  contention  that  teachers  who  con- 
duct research  are  generally  better  teachers, 
and  that  the  research  enterprise  has  Infused 
science  education  with  new  substance  and 
vitality. 

To  get  perspective  on  the  problem,  com- 
pare university  research  today  with  what  It 
was  before  World  War  II,  A  prominent 
physicist  calls  the  pre-war  days  "a  horse- 
and-buggy  period."  In  1930,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities spent  less  than  $20  million  on  scien- 
tlflc  resetu-ch,  and  that  came  largely  from 
private  foundations,  corporations,  and  en- 
dovirment  Income.  Scholars  often  built  their 
equipment  from  ingeniously  adapted  scraps 
and  spare  machine  parts.  Graduate  students 
considered  it  compensation  enough  Just  to 
be  allowed  to  participate. 

Some  three  decades  and  $125  billion  later, 
there  is  hardly  an  academic  scientist  who 
does  not  feel  pressure  to  get  government 
funds.  The  chairman  of  one  leading  biology 
department  admits  that  "If  a  young  scholar 
doesn't  have  a  grant  when  he  comes  here, 
he  had  better  get  one  within  a  year  or  so 
or  he's  out;  we  have  no  funds  to  support 
his  research." 

Considering  the  large  amounts  of  money 
available  for  research  and  graduate  training, 
and  recognizing  that  the  publication  of  re- 
search findings  Is  still  the  primary  criterion 
for  academic  promotion,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  faculties  of  most  universities  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  their  energies  in  those 
activities. 

Federal  agencies  are  looking  for  ways  to 
ease  the  problem.  The  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  example,  has  set  up  a  new 
program  which  'will  make  grants  to  under- 
graduate colleges  for  the  improvement  of 
science  Instruction. 

More  help  will  surely  be  forthcoming. 

The  fact  that  Federal  funds  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  sciences  has  also  had 
a  pronounced  effect  on  colleges  and  univer- 


sities. In  many  institutions,  faculty  mem- 
bers In  the  natural  sciences  earn  more  than 
faculty  members  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences;  they  have  better  facilities, 
more  frequent  leaves,  and  generally  more 
Influence  on  the  campus. 

The  government's  support  of  science  can 
also  disrupt  the  academic  balance  and  In- 
ternal priorities  of  a  college  or  university. 
One  president  explained : 

"Our  highest-priority  construction  project 
was  a  $3  million  building  for  our  humanities 
departments.  Under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  we  could  expect  to  get  a  third 
of  this  from  the  Federal  government.  This 
would  leave  $2  million  for  us  to  get  from 
private  sources. 

"But  then,  under  a  new  government  pro- 
gram, the  biology  and  psychology  faculty 
decided  to  apply  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  $1.5  million  for  new  faculty 
members  over  a  period  of  five  years.  These 
additional  faculty  people,  however,  made  It 
necessary  for  us  to  go  ahead  Immediately 
with  our  plans  for  a  $4  million  science  build- 
ing— so  we  gave  it  the  No.  1  priority  and 
moved  the  humanities  building  down  the 
list. 

"We  could  finance  half  the  science  build- 
ing's cost  with  Federal  funds.  In  addition, 
the  scientists  pointed  out,  they  could  get 
several  training  grants  which  would  provide 
stipends  to  graduate  students  and  tuition  to 
our  institution. 

"Tou  see  what  this  meant?  Both  needs 
were  valid — those  of  the  humanities  and 
those  of  the  sciences.  For  $2  million  of  pri- 
vate money,  I  could  either  build  a  $3  million 
humanities  building  or  I  could  build  a  $4 
million  science  building,  get  $1,5  million  for 
additional  faculty,  and  pick  up  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  training  grants. 
Either-or;  not  both." 

The  president  could  have  added  that  if  the 
scientists  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
applying  to  NIH,  they  might  well  have  gone 
to  another  institution,  taking  their  research 
grants  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  academic  marketplace, 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  humanities  scholars 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  similar  mobility. 

The  case  also  Illustrates  why  academic 
administrators  sometimes  complain  that  Fed- 
eral support  of  an  individual  faculty  mem- 
ber's research  projects  casts  their  institution 
in  the  Ineffectual  role  of  a  legal  middleman, 
prompting  the  faculty  member  to  feel  a 
greater  loyalty  to  a  Federal  agency  than  to 
the  college  or  university. 

Congress  has  moved  to  lessen  the  disparity 
between  support  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  support  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  on  the  other. 
It  established  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities — a  move  which,  de- 
spite a  pitifully  small  first-year  allocation  of 
funds,  offers  some  encouragement.  And  close 
observers  of  the  Washington  scene  predict 
that  the  social  sciences,  which  have  been  re- 
ceiving some  Federal  support,  are  destined 
to  get  considerably  more  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Efforts  to  cope  with  such  difficult  problems 
must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  background  of  the  government- 
campus  partnership.  But  this  presents  a 
problem  In  Itself,  for  one  encounters  a  welter 
of  conflicting  statistics,  contradictory  Infor- 
mation, and  wide  differences  of  honest  opin- 
ion. The  task  is  further  complicated  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  situation  continu- 
ally changes.  And — the  ultimate  complica- 
tion— there  Is  almost  no  uniformity  or  co- 
ordination in  the  Federal  government's  nu- 
merous programs  affecting  higher  education. 

Each  of  the  50  or  so  agencies  dispensing 
Federal  funds  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
Is  responsible  for  Its  own  program,  and  no 
single  Federal  agency  supervises  the  entire 
enterprise.  (The  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  1962  represented 
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an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  multiplicity  of 
relationships.  But  so  far  there  has  been  lit- 
tle algnlflcant  Improvement.)  Even  within 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  responsibility 
for  the  government's  expenditures  on  the 
campuses  la  scattered  among  several  com- 
mittees. 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  make  U  difficult  to  And  a 
clear  definition  of  the  government's  role  in 
higher  education,  but  It  also  creates  a  num- 
ber of  problems  both  In  Waahlngtoa  and  on 
the  campuses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bud(?et.  for  example,  has 
had  to  wrestle  with  several  uncoordinated, 
duplicative  Federal  science  budgets  and  with 
different  accounting  systems.  Congress,  faced 
with  the  almost  impossible  task  of  keeping 
informed  about  the  esoteric  world  of  science 
in  order  to  legislate  intelligently,  finds  It 
difficult  to  control  and  direct  the  fast-grow- 
ing Federal  Investment  in  higher  education. 
And  the  Individual  government  agencies  are 
forced  to  make  policy  decisions  and  to  re- 
spond to  political  and  other  pressures  with- 
out adequate  or  consistent  guidelines  from 
above. 

The  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  negotiate  the  maze  of  Federal 
bureaus  with  consummate  skill  If  they  are 
to  get  their  share  of  the  Federal  largesse.  If 
they  succeed,  they  must  then  cope  with 
mountains  of  paperwork,  disparate  systems 
of  accounting,  and  volumes  of  regulations 
that  differ  from  agency  to  agency.  Consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  financial  rewards 
at  stake,  the  Institutions  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  enlarge  their  administrative  staffs  ac- 
cordingly, adding  people  who  cm  handle  the 
business  problems,  wrestle  with  paperwork. 
manage  grants  and  contracts,  and  untangle 
legal  snarls.  College  and  university  presidents 
are  constantly  looking  fur  competent  aca- 
demic administrators  to  prowl  the  Federal 
agencies  In  search  of  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities In  which  their  institutions  can 
profitably  participate. 

The  latter  group  of  people,  whom  the  press 
calls  "university  lobbyists."  has  been  grow- 
ing In  number.  At  least  a  dozen  institutions 
now  have  full-time  representatives  working 
In  Washington.  Many  more  have  members 
of  their  administrative  and  academic  staffs 
shuttling  to  and  from  the  capital  to  negotiate 
Federal  grants  and  contracts,  cultivate 
agency  personnel,  and  try  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. StUl  other  Institutions  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  qualified  alumni  or  trustees  who 
happen  to  live  in  Washington. 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  Federal  policy  pre- 
vents the  clear  statement  of  national  goals 
that  might  give  direction  to  the  govern- 
ment's investments  \r.  higher  education  This 
takes  a  toll  in  etTectiveafss  and  consistency 
and  tends  to  produce  contradictions  and  con- 
filcts.  The  teachlng-versus-research  contro- 
versy Is  one  example. 

President  Johnson  provided  another.  Last 
summer,  he  publicly  asked  if  the  country 
Is  really  getting  its  money's  worth  from  its 
support  of  scientific  research.  He  Implied 
that  the  time  may  have  come  to  apply  more 
widely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  the 
knowledge  that  Federally  sponsored  medical 
research  had  produced  in  recent  years.  A 
wave  of  apprehension  spread  through  the 
medical  schools  when  the  President's  remarks 
were  reported.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
was  that  the  Federal  funds  supporting  the 
elaborate  research  effort,  built  at  the  urging 
of  the  government,  might  now  be  diverted  to 
actual  medical  care  and  treatment.  Later  the 
Seccetary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
John  W.  Gardner,  tried  to  lay  a  calming  hand 
on  the  medical  scientists'  fevered  brows  by 
making  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health's  commitment  to  basic 
research.  But  the  apprehenslveness  remains. 
Other  events  suggest  that  the  25-year 
honeymoon  of  science  and  the  government 
may  be  ending.  Connecticut's  Congressman 


Emlllo  Q  Daddarlo.  a  man  who  is  not  intimi- 
dated by  the  mystique  of  modern  science, 
has  stepped  up  his  campaign  to  have  a 
greater  part  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion budget  spent  on  applied  rete.irch  And, 
despite  pleas  from  scientists  and  NSF  ad- 
ministrators. Congress  terminated  the  costly 
Mohole  project,  which  was  designed  to  gain 
more  fundamental  information  about  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Some  obse.'vers  feel  that  because  It  permits 
and  often  causes  such  confili  ta.  the  diversity 
In  the  government's  support  of  higher  edu- 
catljn  Is  a  basic  flaw  in  the  partnership. 
Others,  however,  believe  this  diversity,  de- 
spite Its  ci;sadvant.iges,  guarantees  a  margin 
of  Independence  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  would  be  Jeopardized  in  a  mono- 
litlilc  "super-b'.ireau." 

Good  or  bad,  the  diversity  was  probably  es- 
senti.il  to  the  development  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Washington  and  the  academic 
world  Charles  Kldd,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, puts  Its  bluntly  when  be  points  out 
that  the  system's  pluralism  has  allowed  us 
to  avoid  dealing  'directly  with  the  ideologi- 
cal problem  of  what  tlie  total  relationship 
of  the  government  and  universities  should 
be.  If  we  had  had  to  face  these  Ideological 
and  political  pressures  head-on  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  confront. itiun  probably  would 
have  wrecked  the  system." 

That  confrontation  may  be  coming  closer, 
as  Federal  al locations  to  .'science  and  educa- 
tion come  under  sharper  scrutiny  in  Con- 
gress and  as  the  partnership  enters  a  new 
and  significant  phase. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  began 
with  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  which  s.H  aside 
public  lands  for  schools  and  declared  that 
the  "me  ins  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." But  the  two  forces  that  most 
shaped  American  higher  education,  say  many 
historians,  w^ere  the  land-grant  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Federal  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  tl.at  begun  in 
World  War  II. 

The  land-grant  legislation  and  related  acts 
of  Congress  In  sutwequent  years  established 
the  American  concept  of  enlisting  the  re- 
sources of  higher  education  to  meet  pressing 
national  needs.  The  laws  were  pragmatic  and 
were  designed  to  Improve  education  and  re- 
search In  the  natural  sciences,  from  which 
agricultural  and  industrial  expansion  could 
proceed.  From  these  laws  h.is  evolved  the 
World's  greatest  system  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  this  century  the  Federal  involvement 
grew  spasmcxlically  during  such  perUxls  of 
crlsl"!  as  World  War  I  and  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  But  It  w.13  not  until  World  War 
II  that  the  relationship  began  Its  rapid 
evolution  Into  the  dynamic  and  Intimate 
p.u-tnership  that  now  exists. 

Federal  agencies  ar.d  Industrial  labora- 
tories were  11! -prepared  In  1940  to  supply  the 
research  and  technology  so  essential  to  a 
full-scale  war  effort.  The  government  there- 
fore turned  to  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Federal  funds  supported  scientific 
re.search  on  the  campuses  and  built  huge 
research  facilities  to  be  operated  by  univer- 
sities under  contract,  such  as  Chicago's 
Argoane  Laboratory  and  California's  labora- 
tory in  Los  Alamos. 

So  successful  was  the  new  relationship 
that  It  continued  to  llourlsh  after  the  war. 
Federal  research  funds  poured  onto  the 
c.inipuses  from  mlllt.TTy  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  amounts  of  money  In- 
creased spectacularly.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  War  t.'ie  Federal  government  spent  less 
than  8200  million  a  year  for  all  research  and 
development  By  1950  the  Federal  "r  ic  d" 
expendltiu-e  totaled  81  billion 

The  Soviet  Unions  launcl.ing  of  Sputnik 
Jolted    the    nation    and    brought   a   dramatic 


surge  In  support  of  scientific  research.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  named  James  R.  KllUan, 
Jr.,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion was  established,  and  the  National  De- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  was  passed.  Fed- 
eral spending  for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment increased  to  $5.8  billion.  Of  this, 
$400  million  went  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  1960's  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  higher  education.  Until  then.  Fed- 
eral aid  was  almost  synonymous  with  gov- 
ernnient  support  of  science,  and  all  Federal 
dollars  allocated  to  campuses  were  to  meet 
specific  national  needs. 

There  were  two  important  exceptions:  the 
GI  Bill  after  World  War  II,  which  crowded 
the  colleges  and  universities  with  returning 
servicemen  and  spent  S19  billion  on  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  was  the  broadest  legis- 
lation of  its  kind  and  the  first  to  be  based, 
at  least  in  part,  on  tlie  premise  that  support 
of  education  Itself  Is  as  much  In  the  national 
Interest  as  support  which  Is  based  on  the 
colleges'  contributions  to  something  as  spe- 
cific as  the  national  defense. 

The  crucial  turning-points  were  reached 
in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  President 
Kennedy  said:  "We  pledge  ourselves  to  seek 
a  system  of  higher  education  where  every 
young  American  can  be  educated,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  race  or  his  means,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity.  Never  In  the  life  of 
this  country  has  the  pursuit  of  that  goal 
become  more  important  or  more  urgent  " 
Here  was  a  clear  national  commitment  to 
universal  higher  education,  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment that  higher  education  is  worthy  of 
support  for  Its  own  sake.  The  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  produced  legisla- 
tion which  authorized: 

81.5  billion  In  matching  funds  for  new 
construction  on  the  nation's  campuses. 

$151  million  for  local  communities  for  tlie 
building  of  Junior  colleges. 

$432  million  for  new  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  for  aid  to  their  students. 

The  first  large-scale  federal  program  of 
undergraduate  scholarships,  and  the  first 
Federal  package  combining  them  with  loans 
and  Jobs  to  help  Individual  students. 

Grants  to  strengthen  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries. 

Significant  amounts  of  Federal  money  for 
"promising  institutions,"  in  an  effort  to  lift 
the  entire  system  of  higher  education. 

The  first  significant  support  of  the  hu- 
manities. 

In  addition,  dozens  of  "Great  Society" 
bills  included  funds  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. And  their  number  Is  likely  to  increaw 
In  the  years  ahead. 

The  full  significance  of  the  development* 
of  the  past  few  years  will  probably  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  But  it  is  clear  that  tie 
partnership  between  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  education  has  entered  a  new 
phase  The  question  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's total  relationship  to  colleges  and 
universities— avoided  for  (.o  many  years- 
has  still  not  been  squarely  faced.  But  a 
confrontation  may  be  Just  around  tte 
corner. 

The  major  pitfall,  around  wluch  President* 
and  Congressmen  have  detoured.  Is  the  Issue 
of  the  separation  of  suite  and  church.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  nettl- 
ing about  the  Federal  government's  respon- 
sibility for  education.  So  the  rationale  for 
Federal  Involvement,  up  to  now,  has  been 
the  Constitution's  Article  I,  which  granU 
Congress  the  power  to  spend  tax  money  fof 
the  coaunon  defense  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

So  long  as  Federal  support  of  education 
was  specific  in  nature  and  linked  to  the  na- 
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tlonal  defense,  the  religious  Issue  could  be 
skirted.  But  as  the  emphasis  moved  to  pro- 
viding for  the  national  welfare,  the  legal 
grounds  became  less  firm,  for  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says,  in 
part,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 

So  far,  for  practical  and  obvious  reasons, 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has  met 
the  problem  head-on.  But  the  battle  has 
been  Joined,  anyway.  Some  cases  challenging 
grants  to  church-related  colleges  are  now  in 
the  courts.  And  Congress  Is  being  pressed  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  permit  a  citizen 
to  challenge.  In  the  Federal  courts,  the  Con- 
gressional acts  relating  to  higher  education. 

Meanwhile,  America's  893  church-related 
colleges  are  eligible  for  funds  under  most 
Federal  programs  supporting  higher  educa- 
tion, and  nearly  all  have  received  such  funds. 
Most  of  these  institutions  would  applaud  a 
decision  permitting  the  support  to  continue. 

Some,  however,  would  not.  The  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts,  for 
Instance,  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  related  to  their 
denominations.  Furman  University,  for  ex- 
ample, under  pressure  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Baptist  convention,  returned  a  $612,000 
Federal  grant  that  it  had  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived. Many  colleges  are  awaiting  the  report 
of  a  Southern  Baptist  study  group,  due  this 
summer. 

Such  Institutions  face  an  agonizing 
dilemma:  stand  fast  on  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  and  take  the  fi- 
nancial consequences,  or  Join  the  majority 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  risk  Federal 
Influence.  Said  one  delegate  to  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention:  "Those  who  say  we're 
going  to  become  second-rate  schools  unless 
we  take  Federal  funds  see  clearly.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  see  it  so  clearly  it's  almost  a  night- 
marish thing.  I've  moved  toward  Federal  aid 
reluctantly;    I  don't  like  It." 

Some  colleges  and  universities,  while  refus- 
ing Federal  aid  in  principle,  permit  some 
exceptions.  Wheaton  College,  In  Illinois,  la 
a  bold-out;  but  it  allows  some  of  its  profes- 
son  to  accept  National  Science  Foundation 
research  grants.  So  does  Rockford  College,  in 
Illinois.  Others  shun  government  money,  but 
let  their  students  accept  Federal  scholarships 
and  loans.  The  president  of  one  small  chvirch- 
related  college,  faced  with  acute  financial 
problems,  says  simply:  "The  basic  Issue  for 
Us  U  survival." 

Recent  Federal  programs  have  sharpened 
the  conflict  between  Washington  and  the 
states  In  fixing  the  resixmsibllity  for  educa- 
tion. Traditionally  and  constitutionally,  the 
responsibility  has  generally  been  with  the 
states.  But  as  Federal  support  has  equaled 
and  8urp.i6sed  the  state  allocations  to  higher 
education,  the  question  of  responsibility  Is 
lees  clear. 

The  great  growth  In  quality  and  Ph.  D. 
production  of  many  state  universities,  for 
Instance,  is  undoubtedly  due  In  large  measure 
to  Federal  support.  Federal  dollars  pay  for 
ffloet  of  the  scientific  research  In  state  uni- 
versities, make  possible  higher  salaries  which 
attract  outstanding  scholars,  contribute  sub- 
•tantially  to  new  buildings,  and  provide  large 
•mounts  of  student  aid.  Clark  Kerr  speaks  of 
the  "Federal  grant  university,"  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (which  he  used  to  head) 
Is  an  apt  example:  nearly  half  of  Its  total 
Income  comes  from  Washington. 

To  most  governors  and  state  legislators, 
the  Federal  grants  are  a  mixed  blessing. 
Although  they  have  helped  raise  the  quality 
wid  capabilities  of  state  Institutions,  the 
grants  have  also  raised  the  pressure  on  state 
Rovernments  to  increase  their  appropriations 
for  higher  education.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  fulfill  the  matching  requirement  of 
many  Federal  awards.  But  even  funds  which 
We  not  channeled  through  the  state  agen- 
cies and  do  not  require  the  state  to  provide 
matching  ftmds  can  give  Impetus  to  Increased 
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appropriations  for  higher  education.  Federal 
research  grants  to  Individual  scholars,  for  ex- 
ample, may  make  it  necessary  for  the  state 
to  provide  more  faculty  members  to  get  the 
teaching  done. 

Last  year,  38  states  and  territories  Joined 
the  Compact  for  Education,  an  Interstate  or- 
ganization designed  to  provide  "close  and 
continuing  consultation  among  our  several 
states  on  all  matters  of  education."  The 
operating  arm  of  the  Compact  will  gather 
information,  conduct  research,  seek  to  im- 
prove standards,  propose  policies,  "and  do 
such  things  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental 
to  the  administration  of  its  authority  .  .  ," 

Although  not  spelled  out  in  the  formal 
language  of  the  document,  the  Compact  Is 
clearly  intended  to  enable  the  states  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  on  the  future  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

In  typically  pragmatic  fashion,  we  Ameri- 
cans want  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  We  expect  them  to 
train  enotigh  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers. 
We  expect  them  to  provide  answers  to  Im- 
mediate problems  such  as  water  and  air 
pollution,  urban  blight,  national  defense, 
and  disease.  As  we  have  done  so  often  in 
the  past,  we  expect  the  Federal  government 
to  build  a  creative  and  democratic  system 
that  will  accomplish  these  things, 

A  faculty  planning  committee  at  one  uni- 
versity stated  in  its  report:  "...  A  univer- 
sity is  now  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  our  age, 
the  crucible  in  which — by  some  mysterious 
alchemy — man's  long-awaited  Utopia  will  at 
last  be  forged." 

Some  think  the  Federal  role  in  higher 
education  is  growing  too  rapidly. 

As  early  as  1953,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities'  commission  on  financing 
higher  education  warned:  "We  as  a  nation 
should  call  a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  universities.  .  .  .  Higher 
education  at  least  needs  time  to  digest  what 
it  has  already  undertaken  and  to  evaluate 
the  full  Impact  of  what  it  Is  already  doing 
under  Federal  assistance."  The  recommenda- 
tion went  unheeded. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Representative  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon,  an  active  architect  of  major 
education  legislation,  echoed  this  sentiment. 
The  time  has  come,  she  said,  "to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,"  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Con- 
g^resslonal  action  on  the  educational  system. 
It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  Mrs.  Green's 
warning,  like  that  of  the  university  presi- 
dents, win  fall  to  halt  the  growth  of  Federal 
sp>endlng  on  the  campus.  But  the  note  of 
caution  she  sounds  will  be  well-taken  by 
many  who  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  involvement  in 
higher  education. 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  fear  direct 
Federal  control  of  higher  education.  With 
the  loyalty-oath  conflict  in  mind,  they  see 
peril  in  the  requirement  that  Federally  sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  demonstrate 
compliance  with  dvil  rights  legislation  or 
lose  their  Federal  support.  They  express 
alarm  at  recent  agency  antl-oonflict-of- 
intereet  proposals  that  would  require  scholars 
who  receive  government  support  to  account 
for  all  of  their  other  activities. 

I'or  most  who  are  concerned,  however,  the 
fear  Is  not  so  much  of  direct  Federal  control 
as  of  Federal  Influence  on  the  conduct  of 
American  higher  education.  Their  worry  is 
not  that  the  government  will  deliberately 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  scholar,  oir  di- 
rectly change  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Rather,  they  are  afraid  the  scholar  may 
be  tempted  to  confine  his  studies  to  areas 
where  Federal  support  is  known  to  be  avail- 
able, and  that  Institutions  will  be  unable  to 
resist  the  lure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner 
said:  "When  a  government  agency  with 
money  to  spend  approaches  a  university,  it 


can  usually  purchase  almost  any  service  it 
wants.  And  many  Institutions  still  follow  the 
old  practice  of  looking  on  funds  so  received 
as  gift*.  They  not  only  do  not  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth;  they  do  not  even  patiae 
to  note  whether  it  is  a  horse  or  a  boa 
constrictor." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
government-campus  partnership  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  partners  have  different  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Federal  government's  support  of  higher 
education  has  been  essentially  pragmatic.  The 
Federal  agencies  have  a  mission  to  fulfill. 
To  the  degree  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  help  to  fulfill  that  mission,  the 
agencies  provide  support. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, supports  research  and  related  activi- 
ties in  nuclear  physics;  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  provide  funds  for  medical  re- 
search; the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment finances  overseas  programs.  Even  re- 
cent programs  which  tend  to  recognize  higher 
education  as  a  national  resource  in  itself 
are  basically  presented  as  efforts  to  cope 
with  pressing  national  problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  for 
Instance,  provides  matching  funds  for  the 
construction  of  academic  buildings.  But  the 
awards  under  this  program  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  projected  increases  in  enrollment. 
In  the  award  of  National  Defense  Graduate 
Fellowships  to  Institutions,  enrollment  ex- 
pansion and  the  initiation  of  new  graduate 
programs  are  the  main  criteria.  Under  new 
programs  affecting  medical  and  dental 
schools,  much  of  the  Federal  money  is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners. Even  the  National  Humanities  En- 
dowment, which  is  the  government's  attempt 
to  rectify  an  academic  imbalance  aggravated 
by  /nassive  Federal  support  for  the  sciences, 
is  curiously  and  pragmatically  oriented  'to 
fulfill  a  specific  mission,  rather  than  to  sup- 
ptort  the  hiunanlties  generally  because  they 
are  worthy  in  themselves. 

Who  can  dispute  the  validity  of  such  Ob- 
jectives? Surely  not  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  for  they  recognize  an  obligation  to 
service  society  by  providing  trained  man- 
power and  by  conducting  applied  research. 
But  colleges  and  vinlversltles  have  other  tra- 
ditional missions  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance. Basic  research,  though  It  may  have  no 
apparent  relevance  to  society's  immediate 
needs,  is  a  primary  (and  almost  exclusive) 
function  of  universities.  It  needs  no  other 
Justification  than  the  scholar's  curiosity.  The 
department  of  classics  is  as  Important  in  the 
college  as  is  the  department  of  physics,  even 
though  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  national 
defense.  And  enrollment  expansion  Is  neither 
an  inherent  virtue  nor  a  universal  goal  in 
higher  education;  In  fact,  some  institutions 
can  better  fulfill  their  objectives  by  remain- 
ing relatively  small  and  selective. 

Colleges  and  universities  believe,  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  themselves  are  the  best 
Judges  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  where  they 
would  like  to  go,  and  what  their  Internal 
academic  priorities  are.  For  this  reason  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  has  advocated  that  the 
government  Increase  its  institutional  (rather 
than  individual  project)  support  in  higher 
education,  thus  permitting  colleges  and  uni- 
versities a  reasonable  latitude  in  using  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Congress,  however,  considers  that  It  can 
best  determine  what  the  nation's  needs  are, 
and  how  the  taxpayer's  money  ought  to  be 
spent.  Since  there  is  never  enough  money 
to  do  everything  that  cries  to  be  done,  the 
choice  between  allocating  Federal  funds  for 
cancer  research  or  for  classics  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one  for  the  nation's  political  leaders 
to  make. 

"The  fact  is,"  says  one  professor,  "that  we 
are  trying  to  merge  two  entirely  different 
systems.   The   government   is   the    political 
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engine  of  our  democracy  and  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  wUhee  of  the  people  But  scholar- 
ship la  not  very  democratic.  You  dont  vote 
on  the  lawi  of  thermodynamics  or  take  a 
poll  on  the  speed  of  light.  Academic  freedom 
and  tenure  are  not  prizes  in  a  popularity 
contest." 

Some  observers  feel  that  such  a  merger 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  causing 
fundamental  changea  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  point  to  existing  academic  im- 
balance*, the  teachlng-versus-research  con- 
troversy, the  changing  roles  of  both  professor 
and  student,  the  growing  commitment  of 
college*  and  universities  to  applied  research. 
They  fear  that  the  Influx  of  Federal  funds 
Into  higher  education  will  so  transform  col- 
leges and  luUversltles  that  the  very  qualities 
that  made  the  partnership  desirable  and 
productive  In  the  first  place  will  be  lost. 

The  great  technological  achievements  of 
the  past  30  years,  for  example,  would  have 
been  Impoulble  without  the  basic  scientific 
research  that  preceded  them.  This  research — 
much  of  It  seemingly  irrelevant  to  society's 
needs — waa  conducted  In  universities,  be- 
cause only  there  could  the  scholar  find  the 
freedom  and  support  that  were  essential  to 
his  quest.  If  the  growing  demand  for  ap- 
plied research  Is  met  at  the  expense  of  basic 
research,  future  generations  may  pay  the 
penalty. 

One  could  argue — and  many  do — that  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  have  to  accept 
Federal  funds.  But,  to  most  of  the  nation's 
college*  and  universities,  the  rejection  of 
Federal  support  Is  an  unacceptable  alterna- 
tive. 

For  thoee  Institutions  already  dependent 
upon  Federal  dollars,  it  Is  too  late  to  turn 
back.  Their  physical  plant,  their  programs, 
their  personnel  are  all  geared  to  continuing 
Federal  aid. 

And  for  those  Institutions  which  have  re- 
ceived only  token  help  from  Washington, 
Federal  dollars  offer  the  one  real  hope  of 
meeting  the  educational  obJecUves  they  have 
set  for  themselves. 

However  distasteful  the  thought  may  be 
to  thoss  who  oppose  further  Federal  Involve- 
ment In  higher  education,  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  the  Job 
<jon»— to  train  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents, to  conduct  the  basic  research  neces- 
sary to  continued  scientific  progress,  and  to 
cope  with  society's  moet  pressing  problems. 
Tuition,  private  contributions,  and  state 
allocations  together  fall  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  total  cost  of  American  hlnher  educa- 
tion. And  as  costs  rise,  the  gap  Is  UXely  to 
widen.  Tuition  has  finally  passed  the  12  000 
mark  In  several  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  It  U  rising  even  In  the  publicly 
supported  Institutions  State  governments 
have  Increased  their  appropriations  for  high- 
er education  dramatically,  but  there  are 
score*  of  other  urgent  needs  competing  for 
state  funds.  Gifts  from  private  foundations, 
corporations,  and  alumni  continue  to  rise 
steadily,  but  the  Increases  eire  not  keeping 
pace  with  rising  coats. 

Hence  the  continuation  and  probably  the 
enlargement  of  the  partnership  between  the 
Federal  government  and  higher  education  ap- 
pears to  be  Inevitable  The  real  task  facing 
the  nation  Is  to  make  It  work 

To  that  end.  colleges  and  universities  may 
have  to  become  more  deeply  Involved  In 
politics.  They  will  have  to  determine,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before.  Just  what  their  ob- 
jective* are — and  what  their  values  are.  And 
they  will  have  to  communicate  these  moet 
effectively  to  their  alumni,  their  political 
representatives,  the  corporate  community, 
the  foTindatlons,  and  the  public  at  large. 

If  the  partnership  la  to  succeed,  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  do  more  than 
provide  funds.  Elected  offlclals  and  adminis- 
trators face  the  awesome  task  of  formulating 
overall  educational  and  research  goals,  to 
glT*  direction    tn    the    programs   of   Federal 


support  They  must  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  understand  what  makes  colleges  and  uni- 
versities tick,  and  to  accommodate  individual 
Institutional  differences 

The  taxpaylng  public,  and  particularly 
alumni  and  alumnae,  will  play  a  crucial  role 
In  the  evolution  of  the  partnership  The  de- 
gree of  their  understanding  and  siipptirt  will 
be  reflected  In  future  legislation.  And,  along 
with  private  foundations  and  corporations, 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  higher  educa- 
tion bear  a  special  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding colleges  and  universities  with  finan- 
cial support.  The  growlnc;  role  of  the  Federal 
government,  says  the  president  of  a  major 
oil  company,  makes  corporate  contributions 
to  higher  education  more  Important  than 
ever  before:  he  feels  that  private  BupF>ort 
enables  colleges  and  universities  to  maintain 
academic  tvilance  and  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  Independence  The  president  of  a 
university  agrees:  'It  Is  essential  that  the 
critical  core  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
be  financed  with  non-Pederal  funds." 

"What  Is  going  on  here,"  says  McOeorge 
Bundy.  "Is  a  great  adventure  In  the  purpose 
and  performance  of  a  free  people."  The  part- 
nership between  higher  education  and  the 
Federal  government,  he  believes.  Is  an  experi- 
ment In  American  democracy. 

Blssentlally,  It  is  an  effort  to  combine  the 
forces  of  our  educational  and  political  sys- 
tems for  the  common  good.  And  the  part- 
nership Is  distinctly  American— boldly  built 
step  by  step  In  full  public  view.  Inspired  by 
visionaries,  tested  and  tempered  by  honest 
skeptics,  forged  out  of  practical  political 
compromise. 

Does  It  Involve  rlskf'*  Of  course  It  does. 
But  what  great  adventure  does  not"*  Is  It 
not  by  risk-taking  that  free — and  Intelli- 
gent— people  progress? 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS    FOR 
BLIND 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
Insurance  benefits  for  any  Individual  who 
is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of 
coverage. 

The  handicapping  and  limiting  cir- 
cumstances of  blind  people  are  not  taken 
into  account  under  the  present  statute. 
For  the  blind  person,  the  most  .serious 
handicap  is  not  the  loss  of  sight  itself, 
but  the  economic  handicaps  Incidental 
to  blindne.ss  'Weekly  wages  are  abruptly 
terminated,  earning  power  is  diminished, 
employment  opportunities  are  drastically 
curtailed.  Economic  handicaps  often  lead 
to  despair:  the  blind  person  faces  pro- 
tracted unemployment,  lo-ss  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  shame  of  havlnt;  to  con- 
stantly rely  on  others  for  support. 

Those  who  are  blind  quickly  dl.scover 
the  inexorable  law  known  to  disabled 
people:  last  to  be  hired,  first  to  be  fired. 
Jobs  available  to  the  blind  are  of  short 
duration,  low  pay,  and  offer  little  possi- 
bility of  Improvement  in  position  or 
wages.  Often  they  are  rapidly  automated 
out  of  existence,  and  require  only  menial 
labor — elemental  as.<;embllng,  inspecting, 
packaglnp,  and  packing    In  most  cases. 


his  previous  training  and  ability  qualify 
the  blind  person  for  a  Job  requiring  far 
more  sophisticated  skills. 

Even  where  the  blind  person  is  able 
to  maintain  employment  in  full-time 
regular  work,  he  Incurs  extra  medical 
and  hospital  expenses,  and  must  pay  for 
specially  designed  tools  and  devices.  To 
function  and  compete  with  men  who  can 
see.  the  blind  person  must  "hire  sight." 
Whether  he  is  a  housewife,  a  student,  or 
a  lawyer,  the  blind  must  hire  a  second 
pair  of  eyes.  Shopping  for  food,  typing 
a  letter,  or  reading  a  book  are  all  simple 
tasks,  but  the  blind  person  cannot  per- 
form them  for  himself.  If  he  has  no  reg- 
ular source  of  income,  the  blind  person 
may  be  forced  to  do  without  basic  ne- 
cessities. His  economic  potential  declines 
proportionately. 

PRESENT    QUALinCATIONS    TOtt    BENETTrS 

To  qualify  for  disability  payments  un- 
der the  present  law,  a  pereon  must  prove 
himself  physically  unable  to  do  a  Job.  Yet 
many  of  those  who  are  capable  of  work 
are  not  always  able  to  find  Jobs  Although 
the  blind  person  may  be  able  to  work, 
and  desire  to  work,  he  is  often  unable  to 
find  employment.  Although  his  unem- 
ployment status  arises  simply  from  the 
employers'  reluctance  to  hire  those  with 
disabilities,  and  not  directly  from  the 
handicap  itself,  he  is  still  unable  to 
qualify  for  disability  benefits. 

The  present  requirement  is  equally  un- 
reasonable for  those  who  are  able  to  find 
Jol)s.  Even  if  his  earnings  are  meager 
and  insufficient,  he  is  considered  to  have 
demonstrated  sufficient  physical  ability 
to  do  a  Job.  and  is  not  considered  eligible 
for  disability  benefits.  Thus  the  blind 
person  who  is  disabled  and  earns  as  little 
as  $600  a  year,  or  who  earns  anything  at 
all  Is  considered  insufficiently  disabled  to 
qualify  for  disability  insurance.  An  older 
blind  worker  who  is  statutorily  blind  can- 
not receive  payments  for  any  month  in 
which  he  engages  in  gainful  activity,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  involves  his 
usual  skills  or  abilities.  Thus  the  current 
definition  of  disability  is  far  too  stringent 
in  two  respects:  it  does  not  provide  for 
those  who  are  not  totally  blind,  but  can- 
not find  employment,  or  those  whose 
salaries  are  below  the  minimum  level. 
Furthermore,  it  falls  to  compensate  for 
the  extra  expenses  incurred  by  all  blind 
people,  both  employed  and  unemployed, 
to  "hire  siRht." 

To  be  eliprible  for  Insurance  paymenta, 
the  disabled  person  must  meet  a  second 
requirement:  he  must  have  been  previ- 
ously employed  for  20  of  the  last  40 
quarters — 5  of  the  last  10  years.  Because 
employment  opportunities  are  usually 
limited,  many  blind  people  are  unable 
to  work  long  enough  in  covered  work  to 
qualify.  The  pre-sent  bill  leaves  complete- 
ly unprotected  those  who  may  not  have 
been  previously  covered,  but  can  no  long- 
er earn  substantial  wages.  Many  who 
need  immediate  payments  cannot  receive 
benefits. 

PKOPOSED  CRANOeS 

The  proposed  amendment  changes  the 
definition  of  disability  and  alters  the  dis- 
ability insured  status  requirements. 
First,  it  incorporates  the  disability  cash 
benefit  provl.sion  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    to    pro\ide    an    ophthalmologlcal 
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standard  to  determine  blindness — a  def- 
inition already  included  in  other  Federal 
laws. 

Second,  the  amendment  proposes  a 
minimum  of  6  quarters  rather  than  20  to 
qualify  for  disability  insurance.  Instead 
of  Jeopardizing  the  blind  person  for  pre- 
vious failure  to  work  in  covered  employ- 
ment, it  allows  him  to  secure  additional 
payments  to  cover  the  special  conditions 
of  his  disabiltiy.  It  protects  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  fulfill  the  present 
requirement  of  employment,  and  makes 
the  benefits  of  the  insurance  program 
more  readily  available. 

The  revised  amendment  is  based  on 
two  assumptions:  First,  that  blindness 
is  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  physical 
handicap  and  second,  that  the  right  to 
draw  disability  payments  should  not  be 
contingent  on  previous  employment,  but 
based  simply  upon  proof  of  blindness. 
Whether  he  is  employed  or  remains  out- 
side the  labor  force,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides an  additional  source  of  Income  to 
help  pay  for  "equalizing  expenses  and 
allows  a  blind  person  to  compete  with 
people  who  are  not  handicapped  by  any 
disability.  For  those  who  work  in  shel- 
tered employment,  the  minimum  finan- 
cial security  permits  venturing  into  new 
Jobs  on  a  "trial  only"  basis,  and  encour- 
ages acceptance  of  Jobs  and  business  op- 
portunities whlcl:  offer  uncertain  imme- 
diate Income,  but  return  on  invested  skill 
and  effort.  By  reducing  the  disadvan- 
tages of  functioning  without  sight,  the 
proposed  amendment  permits  the  blind 
to  work  their  way  from  "public  depend- 
ence to  self-dependence." 

In  short,  the  bill  asks  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
blind.  Just  as  it  has  recognized  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  those  aged  72  and 
over.  Previous  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  ample  precedent. 
The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 
amended  title  II  of  the  act  to  provide 
benefits  for  those  who  are  72  years  of 
age,  but  have  only  three  quarters  of  cov- 
erage. Under  section  104,  H.R.  5710, 
monthly  payments  to  certain  persons  72 
years  and  over  were  increased — even 
though  they  failed  to  work  at  all  in  so- 
cial security  covered  employment. 

Measures  identical  to  this  bill  have 
passed  the  Senate  twice  as  floor  amend- 
ments to  pending  social  security  bills — 
on  September  3. 1964,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  to  HR.  11865,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  but  it  was  lost  when  the 
House-Senate  conference  failed  to  agree 
upon  social  security  matters. 
^  Then,  again  on  July  19,  1965.  the 
"amendment" — similar  to  the  House 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Cecil  King — wus  adopted  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  78  to  11.  but  again,  the  bUl  was 
lost  in  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
social  security  matters. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  modify  the 
present  statute  and  ample  precedent  for 
the  amendment.  Proposals  to  modify  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  received  strong 
support  from  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  and  from  others  who  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  the  handicapped 
and  disabled.  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  carefully  consider  their 
Prob'ems  and  to  pass  the  proposed  reso- 
lution 


A  PREDICTION  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  ECONOMY  IN  THE  SECOND 
HALF  OF  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  S.  Jay 
Levy's  Industry  Forecast  for  May  1967 
has  several  interesting  predictions  for 
the  performance  of  the  economy  during 
the  second  half  of  1967, 

Mr.  Levy  believes  that  the  economy  is 
"shaking  off  the  effects  of  excessive  in- 
ventories." This  suggests  that  It  will  ad- 
vance In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  He 
does  not.  however,  expect  a  revival  of  the 
"boom"  conditions  of  early  1966. 

To  explain  this  situation,  Mr.  Levy  in- 
troduces a  prototype  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness cycle.  In  his  model  of  a  cycle  vrith 
no  sharp  declines,  this  period  of  slow  ad- 
vance is  called  the  stage  of  "competi- 
tion." 

Mr.  Levy,  however,  expects  that  wage 
rates  may  Increase  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent a  year  during  the  second  half.  At 
the  same  time,  productivity  will  increase 
only  3  percent  aimually.  He,  therefore, 
believes  that  industrial  prices  will  ad- 
vance 2  percent  and  consumer  prices  3 
percent.  This  Is,  to  him,  the  major  chal- 
lenge now  facing  the  economy. 

Mr.  Levy  presents  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  expected  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy during  the  latter  half  of  1967.  He 
also  offers  an  interesting  descriptive 
model  of  the  current  business  cycle.  In 
order  to  give  the  House  access  to  this 
summary  of  the  midyear  economy,  I  in- 


sert this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  Industry  Forecast,  May  1967] 
■Wage  Inflation 
(By  S.Jay  Levy) 

The  economy  Is  shaking  off  the  effecte  of 
excessive  Inventories.  When  business  beglna 
to  resume  a  normal  rate  of  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation within  the  next  few  months, 
production  and  Industrial  prices  will  rise. 
The  price  advances  will  result  largely  from 
wages  outrunning  gains  In  productivity.  They 
will  also  reflect  profit  margins  Improving 
from  the  relatively  depressed  levels  of  recent 
months. 

Inventories  during  the  last  half  of  1966 
were  rising  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $19  billion.  The  recent  rate  of  Inven- 
tory accumulation  has  been  less  than  $2 
billion.  This  $17  billion  decline  In  business' 
demand  for  goods  largely  explains  the  slug- 
gishness In  the  economy. 

Inventories,  If  stock-sales  ratios  were 
satisfactory,  would  rise  at  a  $9  bllllon-a- 
year  rate  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  economy.  If  this  rate  Is  achieved 
In  the  second  half.  Inventory  accumulation 
will  be  $8  billion  less  than  in  the  second  half 
of  1966.  A  big  Federal  deficit  and  a  rising 
volume  of  residential  construction  will  barely 
make  up  the  year-to-year  loss  In  demand 
resulting  from  less  business  stockpiling.  In- 
creases In  other  flows  of  funds  that  represent 
stimulants  to  business  activity  will  not  be 
large.  Expenditure  for  plant  and  equipment, 
for  example,  may  be  $4  billion  higher  than  In 
the  last  half  of  1966.  Their  year-to-year  gain. 
6%,  win  hardly  be  sufBclent  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  In  the  consumption  of  goods 
by  Individuals  and  governments,  not  enough 
to  contribute  to  a  revival  of  the  "boom"  con- 
ditions  that  characterized   early    1966. 

Industrial  prices  will  be  advancing  In  the 
second  half  at  a  rate  that  Is  neither  "normal" 
nor  acceptable.  This  excessive  rise  will  result 
from  wage  Increases  that  far  exceed  gains  In 
productivity.  Wage  rates  have  been  rising  In 
excess  of  4.5  "^^  a  year.  Productivity  Increaseo 
about  3%  annually.  The  prices  of  services 
will  advance  considerably  faster  than  tho 
prices  of  Industrial  commodltlee. 


Production,  retail  sales  down;  prices  steady;  wages  up 


Industrial  production  (1957-59  equal  100)> 

Industrial  wholesale  prices  (1957-59  equal  100) 

Retail  sales  " 

Total  business  inventories  • ' 

Housing  starts  (annual  rate) ' 

Employment' 

Unemployment ' 

Average  hourly  earnings,  manufacturing 


April  1966       February  1967      March  1967 


153.9 

104.3 

{24.9 

J124. 7 

,  502. 000 

72,542,000 

2, 799. 000 

J2.70 


April  1967 


1. 


156.1 

106.0 

J25.6 

}136.  8 

1,151.000 

74,137,000 

2,888.000 

U.7i 


156.4 

106.0 

J25.8 

{136.9 

,161.000 

73.747.000 

2,776,000 

J2.79 


1, 


155,1 
106.9 
«5,7 

1.171,000 

73,910,000 

2, 830, 000 

{2.80 


>  Seasonally  adjusted. 

>  Data  in  billions. 

>  Not  available. 

The  private  sector  of  the  economy  was  vir- 
tually marking  time  In  April.  Consumers, 
according  to  the  advance  retaU  sales  report, 
were  spending  a  little  less  than  In  March. 
The  decline  In  Industrial  production  Indi- 
cates that  business  was  not  buying  for  In- 
ventory and  was  not  Increasing  Its  expendi- 
tures for  equipment.  Residential  construc- 
tion was  still  depressed.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  government,  however,  were  Increasing 
expenditures  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  assure  am 
upward   trend  of  gross  national   product. 

Inventories  Increased  about  $160  million 
In  March,  probably  less  In  April.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  excessive  stocks  had  been 
largely  eliminated.  The  cautious  purchasing 
policies  that  were  adopted  to  cope  with  them 
are  still  effecting  lower  Inventory-sales  ratios. 
These  policies  will  lead  to  scattered  shortages 
of  consumer  products  later  this  year. 

The  trend  of  bousing  starts,  which  was 


moving  slowly  upward  In  March  and  April, 
will  accelerate  during  the  summer  months. 
Before  the  year's  end.  starts  will  have  re- 
covered all  of  their  1966  decline.  An  ample 
supply  of  mortgage  money  at  lower  rates 
than  at  present  will  encourage  the  Increase  In 
residential  construction. 

There  was  a  moderate  Increase  In  employ- 
ment In  April  and  a  slight  rise  In  the  number 
of  unemployed.  The  low  unemployment  rate. 
3.7%.  was  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  advance  In  average  wage  rates  Is  being 
retarded  by  a  decline  In  overtime.  Wages  In 
manufacturing.  Including  overtime  wages, 
are  close  to  4%  higher  than  a  year  ago.  With- 
out overtime,  wage  rates  have  gained  about 
4.7 '"^.  If  overtime  begins  to  Increase,  the  rise 
In  total  wages  (Including  overtime)  will 
quickly  reach  the  rate  of  S.O'^  annually. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  that  wage  rates 
win  be  rising  well  above  5'/c  a  year  during 
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the  second  half.  Each  month  brings  demands 
from  unions  that  expect;  wage  increases  at 
least  as  large  as  those  that  rival  groups  won 
In  the  previous  month.  There  Is  no  sign  that 
the  national  economy  will  be  able  to  extricate 
Itself  from  this  treadmill,  at  least  In  1967. 

Higher  wages  and  employment  will  result 
In  a  continuing,  stroixg  upward  trend  of  per- 
sonal Income.  Dollar  retail  sales  will,  there- 
fore. Improve  greatly  beginning  In  the  sum- 
mer months.  Personal  income  tax  receipts 
for  calendar  1967  will  be  considerably  above 
the  Treasury's  present  estimates. 

The  r«cent  stability  In  Industrial  prices 
has  been  achieved  by  declines  in  overtime 
wage  costs  and  In  profit  margins.  These 
lower  margins  were  causing  business  to  slow 
Its  rate  of  business  expansion.  Were  margins 
to  remain  at  first-quarter  1967  levels,  the 
retarded  rate  of  expansion  would  soon  be  re- 
flected In  a  rising  number  of  Jobless.  The 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  to  avoid  an  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment will  cause  some  rise  In  profit  margins. 
The  wholesale  price  index  for  all  commod- 
ities other  than  farm  products  and  foods 
(Industrials)  has  remained  at  106  0  for  the 
last  three  months.  It  has  Increased  less  than 
0.5%  In  the  last  six  months.  It  moves  con- 
siderably slower  than  other  major  price 
gauges.  Including  the  consumer  price  Index 
and  the  "ONP  deflator."  II  wage  rates  are 
rising  6%  a  year.  Industrial  prices  will  be 
advandxkg  about  2%  and  consumer  prices 
3%. 

The  United  States  haa  learned  to  virtually 
assure  a  demand  for  qualified  workers  that 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  supply.  Its  major 
economic  problem,  now  is  to  learn  hoic,  under 
conditions  of  virtually  full  employment,  to 
limit  wage  increases  to  gains  in  productivity. 
The  business  climate  since  February  1961. 
the  official  end  of  the  most  recent  recession. 
has  fluctuated  between  great  buoyancy  and 
dubious  prosperity.  The  prevailing,  narrow- 
amplitude  cycle  had  no  period  of  sharp  de- 
cline or  rvcesslon.  (Special  Letter.  "Forecast- 
ing Business  Cycles  and  Business  Condi- 
tions," October.  1961).  The  prototype  of  this 
"modern"  business  cycle  Is  illustrated  above. 
Since  the  first  few  months  of  1966.  when 
the  economy  was  characterized  by  a  rather 
marked  degree  of  excess  demand,  the  con- 
sumer sector  has  been  relatively  weak.  Strong 
government  demand  for  military  goods,  how- 
ever, has  prevented  any  notable  Increase  in 
unemployment  and  any  Interruption  in  the 
rising  trend  of  personal  Income. 

The  rush  for  military  goods  that  accom- 
panied the  late  1965-early  1966  major  esca- 
lation of  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  subsided: 
there  la  now  a  relatively  steady  and  orderly 
Increase  In  Federal  military  expenditures. 
Althougb  this  situation  still  has  some  eicss 
demand  characteristics,  it  is  best  described 
as  competition.  Competition  will  prevail 
throughout  1967.  barring  an  unexpected 
change  In  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  excess  supply  of  goods  which  slowed 
the  civilian  economy  after  the  summer  of 
1966  la  now  largely  eliminated.  Consumer  de- 
mand has  been  strengthening  slowly  and 
unevenly.  For  the  rest  of  1967  there  will  be 
competition  In  the  consumer  economy.  It 
will  be  manifest  in  competitive  pricing  and 
In  profit  margins  that  are  generally  higher 
than  m  the  first  quarter  of  1967  but  below 
the  peaks  reached  early  In  1966  Only  a  bigger 
rise  In  Federal  expenditures  than  is  now  in- 
dicated would  cause  excess  demand  to  return 
to  the  consumer  economy  this  year.  Even 
such  an  Increase  In  spending  would  not  re- 
sult In  excess  demand  If  It  were  offset  by  a 
tax  Increase. 


man  from  Missouri  TMr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  rwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  written  by  Emerson  H. 
Beier  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. It  represents  the  result  of  a  Labor 
Department  study  on  the  incidence  of 
pension  plan  terminations. 

It  contains  some  interesting  findings 
that  argue  against  the  reinsurance  provi- 
sion of  many  of  the  current  proposals 
for  Federal  control  or  regulation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

I  Will  point  out  a  few  of  these  findings. 
First,  pension  plan  terminations  involve 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  private 
pension  plan  coverage.  Of  this  one-tenth 
of  1  percent,  over  26  percent  did  not  lose 
benefits,  due  to  transference  other  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plans.  An  additional 
8.5  percent  of  the  workers  alTected 
showed  little  interest  in  pension  plans  or 
agreed  to  terminate  an  existing  plan.  The 
amount  of  benefits  lost  by  those  whose 
plans  are  Involuntarily  discontinued  can- 
not be  accurately  determined.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Beler  predicts  that  as  companies  and 
plans  mature,  the  termination  rate  may 
well  decline. 

The  small  number  of  people  adversely 
affected  by  terminated  plans  indicates 
that  the  administrative  expense  and  red 
tape  that  would  result  from  the  proposed 
P'ederal  reinsurance  programs  is  not 
justified  by  the  benefits  that  could  be 
obtained.  It  also  seems  unwise  to  saddle 
private  pension  plans  with  Federal  con- 
trol in  order  to  deal  with  such  an  in- 
significant problem. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  Labor 
Department  for  undertaking  and  mak- 
ing public  this  study  directly  relating  to 
the  important  dialogue  developing  on  the 
need  for  regulation  of  private  pension 
plans. 

The  article  follows: 
Termin.\tions  or  Pensio.n  Plan3     11   Years' 

E.KPERIENVE 

(By  Emerson  H    Beler') 

Although  pension  pl.ins  .ire  Initiated  as 
permanent  programs,  they  are  subject  to  dis- 
continuance, as  Is  the  existence  of  the  spon- 
sorini;  company  The  recent  ending  cf  a  few 
large  plans,  coupled  with  a  widespread  as- 
sumption tn.it  terminations  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  earned  pen.«ions.  has  kin- 
dled interest  In  data  on  termin.itions.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
studied  the  causes  and  elTects  of  termination 
and  the  characteristics  of  plans  closed  out 
between  1955  and  1966. 

Of  8.100  qualified  retirement  pl.-ms  ter- 
minated during  Che  years  1955-65.  over  half 
wer»  pension  plans.'  as  the  following  tabula- 
tion shows: 


rermlTUited  qualified  retirement  plans, 
1955-65 


TERMINATION  OP  PRIVATE  PEN- 
SION PLANS:  11  YEARS'  EXPE- 
RIENCE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


•Of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

'  The  number  of  termln.ations  Included  in 
this  study  differs  slsnlflcantly  from  that  re- 
ported In  quarterly  IRS  releases  This  study 
relied  on  IRS  termination  records  (Form 
51TT) :  the  quarterly  releases  report  the  num- 
ber of  determination  letters  l.'ssued. 


Type  o(  plan 

PUns  terminated 

Estimated  nunber 

ol  plan  (jaitici- 

pants  (in 

thousands) 

Number 

Percent    Number    Pertent 

1 

Total       

8,069 

100.0  :         475 

10(1,0 

Pension        

4.259 

3,655 

29 

126 

52.7 

45.3 

.4 

1.6 

225 

242 

4 

4 

47.4 

Pnlif  sharing 

509 

Slock  Donus 

.8 

Thdll           

.1 

The  remainder  were  proflt-sharlng,  stock 
bonus,  and  thrift  plans,  and  are  not  Involved 
in  the  present  inquiry. 

Data  abstracted  from  the  termination  rec- 
ord flies  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
iIRS)  show  that  terminating  pluns  tended 
to  be  young  and  small  in  size.  More  than 
half  were  no  more  than  6  years  old.  and  two- 
thirds  covered  fewer  than  25  employees.  Al- 
though a  variety  of  circumstances  may  lead 
to  termination,  the  most  frequent  reasons 
given  were  company  and  plan  mergers,  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  and  business  dissolution. 

These  4.300  plans  covered  approximately 
225.000  employees  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion. Thus,  on  the  average,  about  20.000 
workers  a  year  were  affected — about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  pension  plan  cov- 
erage.' All  accrued  pension  rights  were  not 
lost,  however.  Some  rights  were  undoubtedly 
preserved  by  fund  accumulations  or.  In  many 
in.stances.  by  the  transfer  of  accrued  pension 
credits  to  other  plans.  Only  a  continuance 
of  coverage  In  another  plan,  however,  as- 
sures participants  of  benetlts  for  future  em- 
ployment. 

FBEQtTENCT   OF  TERMINATIONS 

A  marked  upward  trend  In  the  frequency 
of  pension  plan  terminations  Is  evident  from 
the  data  shown  in  the  table.  The  Increase  U 
a  reflection  more  of  the  spread  of  private 
f>enslon  plans  than  of  any  significant  change 
in  the  rate  of  plan  termination,  which  hai 
consistently  remained  around  1  percent  ol 
active  plans. 

The  rise  In  the  number  of  terminations 
did  not  follow  a  smooth  path — experience 
fluctuated  In  a  manner  that.  In  part,  reflect* 
the  Influence  of  changing  business  condi- 
tions. For  example,  the  greatest  rise  in  the 
number  of  pension  terminations  occurred  In 
1961,  a  year  of  relatively  low  economic  ac- 
tivity: the  number  fell  during  the  following 
year  of  general  recovery.  The  relationship, 
however.  Is  by  no  means  perfect.  In  1963.  a 
relatively  good  business  year,  not  only  did 
terminations  rise,  but  much  of  the  Increase 
was  attributed  to  financial  difficulties. 

Although  changes  in  general  economic 
conditions  and  In  the  economic  characterte- 
tlcs  of  firms  with  pension  plans  Influence  the 
rate  of  plan  termination,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  expect  a  radical  change  in  the  rate 
in  the  coming  decade.  The  termination  rate, 
lis  previously  mentioned,  was  largely  unaf- 
fected by  the  moderate  economic  downturns 
of  the  1955-65  period  Similar  experience  is 
likely  m  the  future,  unless  subsequent  down- 
turns are  much  more  severe.  Changes  In  the 
characteristics  of  firms  with  pension  plan* 
reflect  divergent  Influences  that,  at  least  Id 
part,  are  offsetting.  As  existing  firms  and 
plans  mature,  they  become  more  stable, 
thus  reducing  the  chance  of  termination. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  plans  are  spreading 
into  less  stable  Industries  and  marginal  flmM 
where  the  chance  of  termination  Is  greater. 
As  new  plans  account  for  a  declining  pro- 
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•This  estimate  does  not  account  for  em- 
ployees who  lost  their  Jobs  and,  unless  vested, 
their  pension  rights  In  a  business  decline 
preceding  termination. 
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portion  of  the  total.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
the  termination  rate  may  decline. 

ACE  AND  SIZE  DIFFERENCES 

The  median  age  of  plans  terminated  dur- 


ing the  1955-65  period  was  6  years.  Three  out 
of  ten  terminations  involved  plans  that  were 
no  more  than  3  years  old.  About  a  fourth 
were  more  than  10  years  old.  The  older  ones 


were,  on  the  average,  substantially  larger 
than  the  newer  terminating  plans.  Thus,  half 
the  participants  were  In  plans  that  had  been 
in  existence  for  9  years  or  longer. 


Selected  characteristics  of  terminated  qualified  pension  plans,  1935-65 


Plans 


Participants 


Plans 


Characteristic 


YtAR  OF  TERMINATION 
All  plans 4.259 


Number 


1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

I960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1%4 

1965 


AGE  OF  PUN  AT  TERMINATION 


All  plans- 


I  »e3r  or  less 

2ye3rs 

3years .. 

4  years.  , 

Syears 

Syears 

7  years. , ., 

8ye3ts. 

9years , 

lOyeats 

II  years 

12  years  

13  years 

14  years , 

15  years  and  over. 
Unknown 


220 
231 
276 
329 
372 
351 
524 
484 
548 
492 
432 


4,259 

284 
468 
495 
330 
339 
286 
278 
211 
168 
193 
164 
152 
126 
108 
478 
129 


I 


Percent 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Characteristic 


Percent 


Number 


100.0 


225 


5.2 

5.4 

6.5 

7.7 

8.7 

8.2 

12.3 

11.4 

12.9 

11.6 

10.1 


8 
10 
16 
27 
20 
18 
32 
21 
24 
31 
18 


100.0 


225 


6.7 

11.0 

11.6 

8.9 

8.0 

6.7 

6.5 

5.0 

3.9 

4.5 

3.9 

3.6 

3.0 

2.5 

11.2 

3.0 

13 
12 
19 

8 
13 
14 
16 
17 
16 
12 
12 
12 
10 

8 
36 

7 


NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


100.0 


3.6 

4.4 

7.1 
12.0 

8.9 

8.0  I 
14.2 

9.3 
10.7 
13.8 

8.0 


All  plans. 


100.0 


Under  10 

10  to  24 

25  10  49 

50  to  99 

100  to  249 

250  to  499 

500  to  999 

1.000  and  over. 


4,259 


1,891 

1,093 

499 

367 

253 

90 

42 

24 


REASON  FOR  TERMINATION 
All  plans 


Percent 


100.0 


Participants 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


225 


44.4 

25.7 

11.7 

8.6 

5.9 

2.  1 

1.0 

.6 


9 

17 
18 
26 
40 
31 
29 
55 


Percent 


100.0 


4.0 
7.6 
8.0 
11.6 
17.8 
13.8 
12.9 
24.4 


5.8 
5.3 
8.4 
3.6 
5.8 
6.2 
7.1 
7.6 
7.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
4.4 
3.6 
16.0 
3.1 


Merger  or  sale 

Coverage  continued 

Coverage  not  continued 

Effect  on  coverage  unknown. 


Financial  difficulties 

Business  dissolved.. 

Change  to  profit  sharing.. 
By  agreement  with  union. 
Employee  lack  of  interest. 
Transfer  to  another  plan.. 
Few  employees  eligible... 
Other 


4,259 

1 
100.0 

225 

100.0 

1,276 

30.0 

73 

32.4 

511 
406 
359 

12.0 
9.5 
8.4 

34 
19 
20 

15.1 
8.4 
8.9 

,087 

25.5 

771 

18.1 

214 

5.0 

180 

4.2  1 

125 

2.9  ' 

175 

4.1 

111 

2.6 

320 

7.5 

lfi.9 
19.1 
6.2 
4.9 
3.6 
4.9 
3.1 
8  9 


Note.— Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


Mortality  among  young  plans  is  attributa- 
ble both  to  a  tendency  for  plans  (and  busi- 
nesses) to  be  less  stable  during  their  early 
years,  and  to  differences  between  new  and 
old  plans  that  are  not  directly  related  to 
age.  The  spread  of  pension  plans  into  indus- 
tries and  enterprises  where  higher  mortality 
is  to  be  expected  may  have  already  affected 
the  termination  rate. 

Some  terminated  plans  were  large,  but 
most  of  them  covered  relatively  few  em- 
ployees. About  90  percent  had  fewer  than  100 
participants  and  4t>  percent  had  fewer  than 
10.  The  median  plan  had  only  13  members. 
Coverage  of  the  median  plan  dropped  from 
more  than  15  employees  during  the  late 
fifties  to  around  10  employees  during  the 
mid-slxties. 

The  high  proportion  of  small  plans  among 
all  pension  plans  largely  accounts  for  their 
high  proportion  among  terminating  plans. 
Similarly,  the  decline  in  the  median  size 
of  terminating  plans  may  reflect  simply  a 
reduction  in  the  average  size  of  new  plans. 
However,  since  a  higher  incidence  of  finan- 
cial difficulty  or  organizational  change — 
company  merger,  sale,  or  dissolution — is  like- 
ly among  small  firms,  a  higher  rate  of  pen- 
sion plan  termination  might  be  expected. 
This  is  why  multiemployer  plana  or  any  de- 
vice to  pool  pension  plans  among  small  em- 
ployers offer  promise  of  stability  to  em- 
ployees. 

SEASONS    FOR    TERMINATION 

Plnanclal  difficulties  were  frequently  cited 
M  the  primary  reason  for  terminating  a  plan. 
Other  reasons,  such  as  company  and  plan 
mergers  or  the  sale  of  individual  plants,  were 
&l«o  prevalent."  Financial  difficulty  was  given 


as  the  reason  for  1  out  of  4  terminations,  and 
business  dissolution  for  1  out  of  6.  Mergers 
and  sales,  which  are  dlfllcult  to  separate, 
accounted  for  3  out  of  10.  In  at  least  a  third 
of  these  terminations  by  merger  or  sale,  pen- 
sion coverage  of  employees  was  not  continued. 

The  frequency  of  these  several  reasons  for 
terminating  a  plan  tends  to  vary  from  year 
to  year.  Some  reflect  adverse  business  con- 
ditions, others  may  not.  Financial  difficulty 
and  business  dissolution  accounted  for  a 
larger  part  of  the  annual  totals  when  the 
level  of  general  economic  activity  was  rela- 
tively low  and  business  conditions  less 
favorable.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
role  played  by  business  dissolution,  the  final 
step,  conforms  quite  closely  with  that  for 
financial  difficulty  if  adjustment  for  a  1-year 
lag  is  made.  Changes  In  the  role  of  mergers 
and  sales,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  closely 
related  to  general  bvulness  activity.  Rather, 
experience  followed  a  relatively  consistent 
upward  trend.  In  1961,  for  example,  merger 
or  sale  was  cited  more  often  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  represented  a  smaller 
part  of  the  total.  The  remaining  reasons, 
which  were  far  less  prevalent,  did  not  show 
either  a  definite  upward  trend  or  fluctua- 
tions related  to  general  econotnic  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  plan  termination  tend  to 
differ  significantly  with  plan  size,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  age.  Plnancial  difficulty  is 
most  frequently  cited  in  terminations  Involv- 
ing small  plans;  organization  change — busi- 
ness dissolution,  sale  or  merger — are  more 
prominent  among  the  larger  plans.  Financial 
difficulty  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  ter- 
minations affecting  less  than  50  employees, 
a  fifth  of  those  with  60  to  100  employees,  and 


*  On  IRS  forms,  a  single  reason  is  cited  for 
each  termination.  Since  the  various  reasons 
we  not  necessarily  mutiially  exclusive,  some 
dUtortlon    of   their   relative   lmportanc«    Is 


unavoidable.  Financial  difficulties,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  a  contributory  factor  leading 
to  the  sale,  merger,  or  dissolution  of  a  com- 
pany. 


a  lesser  proportion  among  larger  plans.  Merg- 
ers and  sales  tended  to  increase  with  plan 
size,  accounting  for  a  fourth  of  the  termina- 
tions Involving  fewer  than  10  workers,  and 
about  a  third  among  large  plant.  Business 
dissolution  followed  a  similar  pattern.  Ex- 
perience among  the  less  prevalent  reasons 
revealed  either  no  pattern  or  one  that  is 
easily  explained.  Lack  of  Interest  and  few 
eligible  employees,  for  Instance,  were  reasons 
offered  mainly  by  small  plans. 

EXTENT    or    BENOTr   LOSSES 

Most  pension  plans  do  not,  at  any  one 
point  in  time,  have  sufficient  resources  to 
fully  discharge  all  of  their  liabilities.  While 
benefits  earned  after  the  inception  of  a  plan 
are  funded  as  they  accrue,  a  substantial  un- 
funded liability  usually  Is  created  when  a 
plan  Is  established  by  giving  participants 
either  full  or  partial  credit  for  earlier  service. 
Additional  unfunded  liability  may,  and  usu- 
ally does,  arise  because  of  subsequent,  liberal- 
izing plan  amendments.  Under  both  circum- 
stances, Immediate  full  funding  of  these 
llabilitlee  Is  not  practicable,  not  only  because 
IRS  rules  discourage  funding  at  the  rapid 
rate  that  would  be  required,  but  also  for 
reasons  of  prudent  management  of  a  com- 
pany's financial  resources.  Although  some 
employers  choose  to  contribute  only  enough 
funds  to  pay  interest  on  these  liabilities, 
most  employers  systematically  fund  them 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  assets  of  a  terminating  plan  may  also 
prove  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy  all  of  Its 
obllgatlonfi  because  of  Investment  losses, 
failure  of  the  employer  to  make  contribu- 
tions, or  adverse  actuarial  errors  resulting 
from  an  overly  optimistic  projection  of  a 
plan's  income  or  an  vmderstatement  ot  Its 
llabUltles. 

Pension  plans,  with  few  exceptionB,  Umlt 
an  employer's  financial  obllgatlona  to  the 
amount  of  his  contributions.  I.e..  any  <leflcit 
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the  second  haU.  Each  month  brings  demands 
from  unions  that  expect  wage  Increases  at 
least  as  large  as  those  that  rival  groups  won 
In  the  previous  month.  There  Is  no  sign  that 
the  national  economy  will  be  able  to  extricate 
itsell  from  thU  treadmill,  at  least  In  1967. 

Higher  wages  and  employment  will  result 
In  a  continuing,  strong  upward  trend  of  per- 
sonal Income.  Dollar  retail  sales  will,  there- 
fore. Improve  greatly  beginning  In  the  sum- 
mer months.  Personal  Income  tax  receipts 
for  calendar  1967  will  be  considerably  above 
the  Treasury's  present  estimates. 

The  recent  stability  In  industrial  prices 
has  been  achieved  by  declines  In  overtime 
wage  costs  and  in  profit  margins.  These 
lower  margins  were  causing  business  to  slow 
its  rate  of  business  expansion.  Were  margins 
to  remain  at  first-quarter  1967  levels,  the 
retarded  rate  of  expansion  would  soon  be  re- 
flected in  a  rising  number  of  Jobless.  The 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  to  avoid  an  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment will  cause  some  rise  In  profit  margins. 
The  wholesale  price  Index  for  all  commod- 
ities other  than  farm  products  and  foods 
(Industrials)  has  remained  at  106  0  for  the 
last  three  months.  It  has  increased  less  than 
0.5%  In  the  last  six  months.  It  moves  con- 
siderably slower  than  other  major  price 
gauges.  Including  the  consumer  price  index 
and  the  "ONP  deflator."  If  wage  rates  are 
rising  5%  a  year,  industrial  prices  will  be 
advancing  about  3%  and  consumer  prices 
3%. 

The  United  States  has  learned  to  virtually 
assure  a  demand  for  qualified  workers  that 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  supply.  Its  major 
ecoTioviic  problem  now  is  to  learn  how,  under 
coTidition*  of  virtually  full  employment,  to 
limit  wage  increases  to  gains  m  productivity. 
The  business  climate  smce  February  1961, 
the  official  end  of  the  most  recent  recession. 
has  fluctuated  between  great  buoyancy  and 
dubious  prosperity.  The  prevailing,  narrow- 
amplitude  cycle  had  no  period  of  sharp  de- 
cline or  raceaslon.  (Special  Letter.  "Forecast- 
ing Business  Cycles  and  Business  Condi- 
tions." October.  1961).  The  prototype  of  this 
"modern"  business  cycle  Is  illustrated  above. 
Since  the  first  few  months  of  1966.  when 
the  ecoioomy  was  characterized  by  a  rather 
marked  degree  of  excess  demand,  the  con- 
sumer sector  has  been  relatively  weak  Strong 
government  demand  for  military  goods,  how- 
ever, has  prevented  any  notable  Increa.'se  In 
unemployment  and  any  Interruption  In  the 
rising  trend  of  personal  income. 

The  rush  for  military  goods  that  accom- 
panied the  late  19e5-early  1966  major  esca- 
lation of  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  subsided; 
there  la  now  a  relatively  steady  and  orderly 
Increase  in  federal  military  expenditures. 
Although  this  situation  still  has  some  excss 
demand  characteristics,  it  Is  best  described 
as  competition.  Competition  will  prevail 
throughout  1967.  barring  an  unexpected 
change  In  the  Vietnam  War 

The  excess  supply  of  Roods  which  slowed 
the  civilian  economy  after  the  summer  of 
1966  la  now  largely  eliminated  Consumer  de- 
mand has  been  strengthening  slowly  and 
unevenly.  For  the  rest  of  1967  there  will  be 
coTnpetttion  In  the  consumer  economy.  It 
will  be  manifest  in  competitive  pricing  and 
in  profit  margins  that  are  generally  hltfher 
than  In  the  first  quarter  of  1967  but  below 
the  peaks  reached  early  in  1966  Only  a  bigger 
rise  In  Federal  expenditures  than  Is  now  in- 
dicated would  cause  excess  demand  to  return 
to  the  consumer  economy  this  year.  Even 
such  an  Increase  In  spending  would  not  re- 
sult in  excess  demand  If  It  were  offset  by  a 
tax  Increase. 


TERMINATION  OP  PRIVATE  PEN- 
SION PLANS:  11  YEARS'  EXPE- 
RIENC7E 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  (Mr.  CurtisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is 
an  article  that  appeared  In  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  written  by  Emerson  H. 
Beier  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. It  represents  the  result  of  a  Labor 
Department  study  on  the  Incidence  of 
pension  plan  terminations. 

It  contains  some  Interesting  findings 
that  argue  against  the  reinsurance  provi- 
sion of  many  of  the  current  proposals 
for  Federal  control  or  regulation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

I  will  point  out  a  few  of  these  findings. 
First,  pension  plan  terminations  Involve 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  private 
pension  plan  coverage.  Of  this  one-tenth 
of  1  percent,  over  26  percent  did  not  lose 
benefits,  due  to  transference  other  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plans.  An  additional 
8.5  percent  of  the  workers  affected 
showed  little  interest  in  pension  plans  or 
agreed  to  terminate  an  existing  plan.  The 
amount  of  benefits  lost  by  those  whose 
plans  are  Involuntarily  discontinued  can- 
not be  accurately  determined.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Beier  predicts  that  as  companies  and 
plans  mature,  the  termination  rate  may 
well  decline. 

The  small  number  of  people  adversely 
affected  by  terminated  plans  indicates 
that  the  administrative  exjjense  and  red 
tape  that  would  result  fronrthe  proposed 
Federal  reinsurance  programs  Is  not 
justified  by  the  benefits  that  could  be 
obtained.  It  also  seems  unwise  to  saddle 
private  pension  plans  with  Federal  con- 
trol in  order  to  deal  with  such  an  In- 
significant problem. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  Labor 
Department  for  undertaking  and  mak- 
ing public  this  study  directly  relating  to 
the  important  dialogue  developing  on  the 
need  for  regulation  of  private  pension 
plans. 

The  article  follows: 

Tkrminations  or  Pension  Plans     11   Years' 
Experience 

(By  Emerson  H    Beier') 

Althou«;h  pension  plans  are  Initiated  as 
permanent  programs,  they  are  subject  to  dis- 
continuance, as  is  the  existence  of  the  spon- 
soring company  Tne  recent  ending  of  a  few 
large  plans,  coupled  with  a  widespread  aa- 
.sumptton  that  terminations  lead  to  a  con- 
.•slderable  lotis  of  eirncd  pensions,  has  kin- 
dled interest  !n  data  on  terminations  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.stlcs  has 
.studied  the  causes  and  effects  of  termination 
and  the  characteristics  of  plans  closed  out 
between  1955  and  1965 

Of  8.100  qualified  retirement  plans  ter- 
minated durlni;  the  years  1955-65.  over  half 
wer»  pension  plans.'  as  the  following  tabula- 
tion shows: 


•Of  the  Division  of  Indu.<!trlal  and  Labor 
Relations.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

•The  number  of  terminations  Included  in 
this  study  differs  s!f;nlflcantly  from  that  re- 
ported In  quarterly  IR3  releases  This  study 
relied  on  IRS  termination  records  (Form 
51TT) ;  the  quarterly  releases  report  the  num- 
ber of  determination  letters  issued. 


Terminated  qualified  retirement  plana, 
1955-65 


The  remainder  were  profit-sharing,  stock 
bonus,  and  thrift  plans,  and  are  not  involved 
In  the  present  inquiry. 

Data  abstracted  from  the  termination  rec- 
ord files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  show  that  terminating  plans  tended 
to  be  young  and  small  in  size.  More  than 
half  were  no  more  than  6  years  old.  and  two- 
thirds  covered  fewer  than  25  employees.  Al- 
though a  variety  of  circumstances  may  lead 
to  termination,  the  most  frequent  reasons 
given  were  company  and  plan  mergers,  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  and  business  dissolution. 

These  4.300  plans  covered  approximately 
225,000  employees  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion. Thus,  on  the  average,  about  20,000 
workers  a  year  were  affected — about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  pension  plan  cov- 
erage." All  accrued  pension  rights  were  not 
lost,  however.  Some  rights  were  undoubtedly 
preserved  by  fund  accumulations  or.  In  many 
instances,  by  the  transfer  of  accrued  pension 
credits  to  other  plans.  Only  a  continuance 
of  coverage  In  another  plan,  however,  as- 
sures participants  of  benefits  for  future  em- 
ployment. 

fREQUENCT    OP  TERMINATIONS 

.\  marked  upward  trend  In  the  frequency 
of  pension  plan  terminations  is  evident  from 
the  data  shown  in  the  table.  The  Increase  l» 
a  reflection  more  of  the  spread  of  private 
pension  plans  than  of  any  significant  change 
in  the  rate  of  plan  termination,  which  hai 
consistently  remained  around  1  percent  of 
active  plans. 

The  rise  In  the  number  of  termlnatlon« 
did  not  follow  a  smooth  path — experience 
fluctuated  In  a  manner  that.  In  part,  reflect! 
the  Influence  of  changing  buslne.>;s  condi- 
tions. For  example,  the  greatest  rise  In  ttis 
number  of  pension  terminations  occurred  in 
1961,  a  year  of  relatively  low  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  number  fell  during  the  following 
year  of  general  recovery.  The  relationship, 
however.  Is  by  no  means  perfect.  In  19C3.  a 
relatively  good  business  year,  not  only  did 
terminations  rise,  but  much  of  the  Increase 
was  attributed  to  financial  difficulties. 

Although  changes  in  general  econonalc 
conditions  and  In  the  economic  characteris- 
tics of  firms  with  pension  plans  Influence  the 
rate  of  plan  termination,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  expect  a  radical  change  in  the  rate 
in  the  coming  decade.  The  termination  rate, 
as  previously  mentioned,  was  largely  unaf- 
fected by  the  moderate  economic  downtunu 
of  the  1955-65  period  Similar  experience  is 
likely  in  the  future,  unless  subsequent  down- 
turns are  much  more  severe.  Changes  In  the 
characteristics  of  firms  with  pension  plan* 
reflect  divergent  Influences  that,  at  least  In 
part,  are  offsetting.  As  existing  firms  and 
plans  mature,  they  become  more  stable, 
thus  reducing  the  chance  of  termination. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  plans  are  spreading 
Into  less  stable  Industries  and  marginal  flmtf 
where  the  chance  of  termination  Is  greater. 
As  new  plans  account  for  a  declining  pro- 


» This  estimate  does  not  account  for  em- 
ployees who  lost  their  Jobs  and,  unless  vested, 
their  pension  rights  In  a  business  declln* 
preceding  termination. 
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portion  of  the  total,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  termination  rate  may  decline. 

.\GE  AND  SIZE  DrFTERENCES 

The  median  age  of  plans  terminated  dur- 


ing the  1955-65  period  was  6  years.  Three  out 
of  ten  terminations  involved  plans  that  were 
no  more  than  3  years  old.  About  a  fourth 
were  more  than  10  years  old.  The  older  ones 


were,  on  the  average,  substantially  larger 
than  the  newer  terminating  plans.  Thus,  half 
the  participants  were  In  plans  that  had  been 
In  existence  for  9  years  or  longer. 


Selected  characteristics  oj  terminated  qualified  pension  plaus,  1955-65 


Platis 


Participants 


Plans 


Chaiacledslic 


Number 


Percent 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Characteristic 


Percent 


YEAR  OF  TERIV1INATI0N 
All  plans ...      4.259 


100.0 


225 


19i5. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


AGE  OF  PLAN  AT  TERMINATION 
All  plans  


1  »earor  less 

2  yejrs 

3  years 

*years 

Syears 

6y«ars 

/  years 

!  years.- 

9  years.  

10  years         

U  years         

12  yeais  

13  years 

14  years 

;5  years  ant)  over 
Unknown... 


220 
231 
276 
329 
372 
351 
524 
484 
548 
492 
432 


5.2 

5.4 

6.5 

7.7 

8.7 

8.2 

12.3 

11.4 

12.9 

11.6 

10.1 


8 
10 
16 
27 
20 
18 
32 
21 
24 
31 
18 


4,259 


100.0 


225 


284 
468 
495 
380 
339 
286 

:78 

211  i 

168 

193 

164 

152 

126 

108 

478 

129 


S.7 
11.0 
11.6 
8.9 
8.0 
6.7 
6.5 
5.0 
3.9 
4.5 
3.9 
3.6 
3.0 
2.5 
11.2 
3.0 


13 
-12 
19 

8 
13 
14 
16 
17 
16 
12 
12 
12 
10 

8 
36 

7 


100.0 


3.6 
4.4 
7.1 

12.0 
8.9 
8.0 

14.2 
9.3 

10.7 

13.8 
8.0 


NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


All  plans. 


100.0 

5.8 
5.3 
8.4 
3.6 
5.8 
6.2 
7.1 
7.6 
7.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
4.4 
3.6 
16.0 
3.1 


Under  10 

10  10  24 

25  10 49 

50  to  99 

100  to  249 

25010  499 

500  to  999 

1,000  and  over. 


Number 


4,259 


REASON  FOR  TERMINATION 


All  plans. 
Merger  or  sale... 


1,891 

1,093 

499 

357 

253 

90 

42 

24 


4,259 
1,276^ 


Percent 


Participants 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


100.0 


44.4 

25.7 

11.7 

8.6 

5.9 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 


225 


100.0 

loTF 


Coverage  continued 

Coverage  not  continued 

Effect  on  coverage  unknown. 


511 
406 
359 


Financial  difficulties 

Business  dissolved 

Change  to  profit  sharing. . 
By  agreement  with  union. 
Employee  lack  of  interest. 
Transfer  to  another  plan.. 
Few  employees  eligible... 
Other 


1,087 
771 
214 
180 
125 
175 
111 
320 


12.0 
9.5 
8.4 


9 
17 
18 
26 
40 
31 
29 
55 


225 


100.0 


4.0 
7.6 
8.0 
11.6 
17.8 
13.8 
12.9 
24.4 


100.0 
32.4 


34 

19 
20 


15.1 
8.4 
8.9 


25.5 

38 

18.1 

43 

5.0 

14 

4.2 

11 

2.9 

8 

4.1 

11 

2.6 

7 

7.5 

20 

• 

16.  9 
19.1 
6.2 
4.9 
3.6 
4.9 
3.1 
8  9 


Note.— Because  of  rounding,  sums  ol  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


Mortality  among  young  plans  Is  attributa- 
ble both  to  a  tendency  for  plans  (and  busi- 
nesses) to  be  less  stable  during  their  early 
years,  and  to  differences  between  new  and 
old  plans  that  are  not  directly  related  to 
age.  The  spread  of  pension  plans  Into  Indus- 
tries and  enterprises  where  higher  mortality 
Is  to  be  expected  may  have  already  affected 
the  termination  rate. 

Some  terminated  plans  were  large,  but 
most  of  them  covered  relatively  few  em- 
ployees. About  90  percent  had  fewer  than  100 
participants  and  45  percent  had  fewer  than 
10.  The  median  plan  had  only  13  members. 
Coverage  of  the  median  plan  dropped  from 
more  than  15  employees  during  the  late 
fifties  to  arouiid  10  employees  during  the 
mid-slxties. 

The  high  proportion  of  small  plans  among 
all  pension  plans  largely  accounts  for  their 
high  proportion  among  terminating  plans. 
Similarly,  the  decline  In  the  median  size 
of  terminating  plans  may  reflect  simply  a 
reduction  In  the  average  size  of  new  plans. 
However,  since  a  higher  Incidence  of  finan- 
cial difficulty  or  organizational  change — 
company  merger,  sale,  or  dissolution — Is  like- 
ly among  small  firms,  a  higher  rate  of  pen- 
sion plan  termination  might  be  expected. 
This  Is  why  multiemployer  plana  or  any  de- 
vice to  pool  pension  plans  among  small  em- 
ployers offer  promise  of  stability  to  em- 
ployees. 

SEASONS    rOB    TERMINATION 

Financial  dlfllcultles  were  frequently  cited 
M  the  primary  reason  for  terminating  a  plan. 
Other  reasons,  such  as  company  and  plan 
mergers  or  the  sale  of  Individual  plants,  were 
also  prevalent.'  Financial  difficulty  was  given 


as  the  reason  for  1  out  of  4  terminations,  and 
business  dissolution  for  1  out  of  6.  Mergers 
and  sales,  which  are  difficult  to  separate, 
accounted  for  3  out  of  10.  In  at  least  a  third 
of  these  terminations  by  merger  or  sale,  pen- 
sion coverage  of  employees  was  not  continued. 

The  frequency  of  these  several  reasons  for 
terminating  a  plan  tends  to  vary  from  year 
to  year.  Some  reflect  adverse  business  con- 
ditions, others  may  not.  Financial  difficulty 
and  business  dissolution  accounted  for  a 
larger  part  of  the  annual  totals  when  the 
level  of  general  economic  activity  was  rela- 
tively low  and  business  conditions  less 
favorable.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
role  played  by  business  dissolution,  the  final 
step,  conforms  quite  closely  with  that  for 
financial  difficulty  it  adjustment  for  a  1-year 
lag  Is  made.  Changes  In  the  role  of  mergers 
and  sales,  on  the  other  band,  were  not  closely 
related  to  general  business  activity.  Rather, 
experience  followed  a  relatively  consistent 
upward  trend.  In  1961,  for  example,  merger 
or  sale  was  cited  more  often  than  In  the 
preceding  year,  but  represented  a  smaller 
part  of  the  total.  The  remaining  reasons, 
which  were  far  less  prevalent,  did  not  show 
either  a  definite  upward  trend  or  fluctua- 
tions related  to  general  economic  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  plan  termination  tend  to 
differ  significantly  with  plan  size,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  age.  Financial  difficulty  Is 
most  frequently  cited  In  terminations  Involv- 
ing small  plans;  organization  change — busi- 
ness dissolution,  sale  or  merger — are  more 
prominent  among  the  larger  plans.  Financial 
difficulty  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  ter- 
minations affecting  less  than  60  employees, 
a  fifth  of  those  with  50  to  100  employees,  and 


"  On  IRS  forms,  a  single  reason  is  cited  for 
**ch  termination.  Since  the  various  reasons 
*n  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  some 
distortion    of    their   relative    importance    is 


unavoidable.  Financial  dUBcultles,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  a  contributory  factor  leading 
to  the  sale,  merger,  or  dissolution  of  a  com- 
pany. 


a  lesser  proportion  among  larger  plans.  Merg- 
ers and  sales  tended  to  Increase  with  plan 
size,  accounting  for  a  fourth  of  the  termina- 
tions involving  fewer  than  10  workers,  and 
about  a  third  among  large  plant.  Business 
dissolution  followed  a  similar  pattern.  Ex- 
perience among  the  less  prevalent  reasons 
revealed  either  no  pattern  or  one  that  Is 
easily  explained.  Lack  of  interest  and  few 
eligible  employees,  for  Instance,  were  reasons 
offered  mainly  by  small  plans. 

EXTENT   or   BENETIT   LOSSES 

Most  pension  plans  do  not,  at  any  one 
point  in  time,  have  sufficient  resources  to 
fully  discharge  all  of  their  liabilities.  While 
benefits  earned  after  the  Inception  of  a  plan 
are  funded  as  they  accrue,  a  substantial  un- 
funded liability  usually  Is  created  when  a 
plan  Is  established  by  giving  participants 
either  full  or  partial  credit  for  earlier  service. 
Additional  unfunded  liability  may.  and  usu- 
ally does,  arise  because  of  subsequent,  liberal- 
izing plan  amendments.  Under  both  circum- 
stances. Immediate  full  funding  of  these 
liabilities  Is  not  practicable,  not  only  because 
IRS  rules  dlscotrrage  funding  at  the  rapid 
rate  that  would  be  required,  but  also  for 
reasons  of  prudent  management  of  a  com- 
pany's financial  resources.  Although  some 
employers  choose  to  contribute  only  enough 
funds  to  pay  Intereet  on  these  llabllltlee, 
most  employers  systematically  fund  them 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  assets  of  a  terminating  plan  may  also 
prove  to  be  Inadequate  to  satisfy  all  of  its 
obligations  because  of  Investment  losses, 
failure  of  the  employer  to  make  contribu- 
tions, or  adverse  actuarial  errors  resulting 
from  an  overly  optimistic  projection  of  a 
plan's  income  or  an  understatement  ot  Its 
UabUitles. 

Pension  plans,  with  few  exception*,  llxalt 
an  employer's  financial  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  his  contrlbutiona,  l.e..  any  deficit 
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In  the  plan'*  flnancoe  is  uoi  cliargeible 
agalnat  company  iisse'^  In  cxse  of  default. 
The  participants,  coasequenily.  must  assume 
the  burden  of  any  asset  deficiency  upon  ter- 
mination, unless  their  p>enslon  credits  axe 
transferred  to  another  plan.  Available  re- 
sources are  allocated  ainong  the  participants 
as  specified  In  the  plan  or  as  agreed  tj  at 
the  time  of  termination  Priority  orders  are 
frequently  set  up  to  favor  the  older  and  long- 
service  members,  although  pro  rata  alloca- 
tions are  sometimes  made  to  all  partlclpin's. 
A  case  In  point  Is  the  Studebaker  plan 
termination.  When  the  Studebaker  plant  in 
South  Bend,  Ind  .  wxs  cloit-d  and  the  pen- 
sion plan  terminated,  workers  with  at  least 
10  years  of  service  and  age  60  or  over — 1  e  , 
those  retired  or  eligible  to  retire--lost  no 
benefits.  Workers  with  10  years  of  service  or 
more  and  between  a^es  40  and  59  — those 
with  vested  rights  to  beneflts— received  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  their  accrued  beneflts. 
The  rest  of  the  participants— those  without 
vested  rights — received   nothlne; 

Aside  from  such  well-pubiiclzed  cases, 
only  the  most  fragmentary  data  are  avail- 
able on  the  extent  of  participant  losses  of 
expected  beneflts  through  plan  termina- 
tions. IRS  termination  records  do  not  con- 
tain the  information  needed  to  determine 
the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  accrued 
benefit  losses.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
Information,  reports  filed  vinder  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  .■\ct  were  ex- 
amined for  a  group  of  99  terminated  plans, 
each  with  100  participants  or  more.  Due  to 
one  deficiency  or  another,  rough  estimates  of 
the  extent  of  potential  participant  losses 
could  be  made  for  only  26  of  the  plans 

By  comparing  asset.s  to  liabilities.  It  was 
evident  that  In  10  of  the  26  plans  some  par- 
ticipant losses  were  incurred  These  10  plans 
had  slightly  over  10.000  members.  Including 
6.600  reported  by  Studebaker.  The  assets  of 
these  plans,  m  a  group,  averaged  about  one- 
half  of  their  reported  liabilities,  but  benefit 
losses  probably  averaged  less  than  this  frac- 
tion suggests.*  Six  other  plans,  with  2.400 
members,  also  reported  Insufficient  assets  to 
fund  their  accrued  liabilities,  however,  there 
were  no  apparent  losses  since  the  participants 
were  transferred  to  other  plans.  The  remain- 
ing 10  plans,  with  2,300  members,  appeared 
to  be  fully  or  almost  fully  funded;  if  any 
losses  occurred  in  these  Instances  they  were 
probably  nominal.  These  26  plans  may  have 
been  more  thoroughly  funded  than  the  typi- 
cal terminating  plan  because  they  were  older 
and,  consequently,  had  a  longer  opportunity 
to  Improve  their  funding  positions. 

The  general  lack  of  pertinent  financial 
InformatloD  friistrates  any  effort  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  beneflts  lost  through 
the  plan  terminations  Included  In  this  study. 
Some  reasonable  inferences  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  loss  In  typical  cases  can  be  drawn, 
however,  by  assuming  hypothetical,  but  more 
or  less  traditional,  funding  patterns.  Fund- 
ing practices  largely  determine  the  relation 
between  plan  resources  and  accrued  benefit 
obligations,  especially  during  the  early  years 
In  the  life  of  a  plan  when  asset  appreciation 
la  minor  and  liberalizing  amendments  are 
least  likely. 


Elmployers  generally  adopt  one  of  several 
actuarial  methods  that  eliminate  abrupt 
fluctuations  and  sharp  Increaaes  In  the 
amount  of  yearly  contributions.'  The  more 
customary  methods  will,  on  the  average,  fund 
between  20  and  40  percent  of  a  plan's  accrued 
beneflt  obligations  by  the  end  of  its  fifth 
year  of  operation  ■  Between  45  and  65  percent 
of  the  accrued  benefits  will  be  funded  by  the 
end  of  the  10th  year.  If  there  have  been  no 
major  plan  amendments  or  changes  In  asset 
values  during  the  intervening  years  Even 
If  these  occur,  funding  experience  Is  likely  to 
f.ill  wltixln  this  range  because  amendments 
and  changes  in  asset  values  tend  to  ofTset 
each  other.  Their  net  Influence  becomes  less 
predictable  with  advancing  age;  hence.  It  Is 
not  pra<;Ucahle  to  suggest  a  meaningful  range 
of  ratloe  for  older  plans. 

Translated  Into  beneflt  loeses.  these  fund- 
ing patterns  suggest  that,  unless  coverage  Is 
continued  tlu-ough  the  transfer  of  credits  to 
another  plan,  workers  stand  to  luse  between 
60  and  80  percent  of  their  total  accrued  bene- 
flts If  their  plan  terminates  In  Its  fifth  year 
Mi>st  of  this  loss,  however.  Is  attrlbuUible  to 
service  prior  to  the  Inception  of  the  plan. 
At  10  years,  the  total  loss  will  raiige  between 
35  and  55  percent,  assuming  the  net  elTect  of 
plan  amendments  and  changes  In  asset  values 
is  rather  modest.  (In  all  cases,  a  system  of 
priority  may  allocate  the  loss  among  partici- 
pants from  none  to  100  percent  > 

.Actuarial  conjectures  such  as  these  may  be 
of  limited  value  for  many  purpo-ses  Reason- 
ably accurate  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of 
beneflt  losses  cannot  be  obt-Uned  from  any 
government  reporting  system  now  in  opera- 
tion. Unless  such  reporting  systems  are 
changed,  only  a  special  survey  program  can 
pr':>duce  more  reliable  data 

The  objective  of  management  Is  steward- 
ship. Including  stewardship  of  human  as- 
sets. The  basic  compensation  objective  Is  to 
maximize  the  lung-run  return  on  expendi- 
ture of  wage  and  salary  dollars.  Not  all 
w.ige  and  salary  expenditures  should  be 
viewed  as  costs;  some  are  Investments  In  hu- 
man capital  Human  assets  should  not  be 
priceless  In  economic  terms;  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  bal.ince  sheet  where  they 
belong  " 

H  G  Henema.v.  Jr 


suabilities  as  reported  under  the  Disclo- 
sure Act  are  generally  greater  than  the  value 
of  accrued  beneflts  and  still  greater  than  the 
value  of  vested  beneflts.  Although  reported 
liabilities  are  determined  by  a  variety  of  ac- 
tuarial methods,  nearly  all  methods  level  out 
the  sharply  rising  cost  of  promised  beneflts 
by  estimating  liabilities  during  a  plans  early 
yecuv  at  a  level  well  above  the  average  cost 
of  providing  those  beneflts  The  difference  is 
usually  so  great  that  it  is  only  partly  offset 
by  the  accrued  liability  owing  to  credits 
given  for  service  before  the  introduction  of 
the  plan.  See  Prank  L  Grlffln,  Jr  .  Pension 
Seetirlty  and  Funding  RegulaUon."  Proceed- 
ings. Conference  of  Actitaries  in  Public  Prac- 
tice. IM4-45,  p.  135, 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Curtis)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  of  the  widespread  expectation 
of  the  public  and  the  press  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  enact  congressional  re- 
form, I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  June  14,  1967.  entitled  "To  Help  Con- 
gress Work  "  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
To  HcLP  Congress  Work 

The  flrst  effort  in  20  y^ars  to  revise  and 
m(xlerr.lze  the  procedures  nf  Congress  Is  hav- 
ing heavy  going.  Congress  does  not  easily 
give  up  old  ways. 


» The  system  an  employer  selects  may  pro- 
vide for  substantially  lower  contributlorvs 
once  the  Uabllltlee  for  service  before  Incep- 
tion of  the  plan  have  been  funded,  eg.  20 
or  30  years  However,  such  reductions  are 
.■seldom  realized  because  of  periodic  plan 
amendments 

'Griffin,  Ibid 


Since  one  of  the  major  controversies  la 
over  proposals  to  change  committee  proce- 
dures. It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  measure, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  Is  hung  up  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  The  bill  would  lay 
down  ."^ome  uniform  basic  rules  for  commit- 
tee operations  and  administration.  This 
would  be  quite  a  change  from  the  present 
loose  system  In  which  each  committee  makes 
Its  own  rules. 

Another  bone  of  contention  Is  a  section 
which  would  provide  professional  sta.T  for 
committee  minorities.  Under  the  present 
setup  staff  services  are  supposed  to  be  avail, 
able  In  a  loose  way  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  Tills  measure  v^ould  give  the  mi- 
nority some  staff  to  call  its  own  Leaders  of 
the  present  majority  In  the  House  don't 
think  much  of  this  idea. 

Tliere  are  two  major  sections  which  are 
less  controversial.  One  would  tighten  the 
controls  on  registered  lobbyists  and  broaden 
the  description  of  lobbyists  required  to  reg- 
i.ster.  The  other  would  provide  new  ma- 
chinery—  perhaps  comput  rl/^ed  for  keepln? 
Congress  Informed  on  the  budgetary  and 
fiscal  picture. 

The  latter  Item  seims  especially  worth 
doing,  ns.<;umlng  that  what  Is  done  would  be 
a  genuine  Improvement  Year  by  year,  as  the 
budget  grows  by  gigantic  leaps.  It  beconies 
both  more  necess.iry  and  more  difficult  for 
Congress  to  keep  abrea'Jt  of  the  situation. 
The  effort  to  do  It  better  ought  to  be  con- 
tinuous but  right  now  there's  need  for  a 
single  big  step  to  catch  up  with  the  growth 
and  t'l  put  new  di^vlces  and  methods  to  work. 

Acrompllshment  of  the  most  needed 
changes  ought  not  be  allowed  to  die  because 
of  Inability  to  agree  on  other  things.  Yet 
those  who  are  fighting  for  the  whole  pack- 
age cannot  afford  to  give  up  too  easily,  either 
The  last  congressional  reorganization  set 
was  passed  In  1946,  and  it  may  well  be  an- 
other 20  years  before  another  gets  through. 
Hence  it's  Important  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  this  one. 

The  minority  really  ought  to  have  staff  to 
help  meet  Its  opposition  obligations  In  com- 
mittees. And  a  committee  ought  really  to  be 
a  committee,  and  not  Just  an  extension  of 
the  office   of  the  chairman. 

When  a  reorganization  bill  does  get 
through.  It  should  be  one  with  some  real 
meaning. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the  edi- 
torial, concerning  committee  staffing  for 
the  minority. 

Many  of  the  majority,  particularly 
committee  chairmen  who  have  opposed 
the  provisions  in  S.  355  in  the  form  it 
passed  the  Senate,  providing  more  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  committees,  it  seems  to  me  have 
missed  the  real  point. 

They  view  these  minority  staffing  pro- 
visions as  providing  the  minority  with  a 
weapon  of  obstruction  and  assume  that 
the  minority  will  appoint  staff  assistants 
who  are  troublemakers.  I  doubt  that 
this  would  happen  In  any  event,  but  hold- 
ing this  view  is  to  overlook  the  real  salu- 
tary purpose  of  minority  stafBng. 

In  my  view,  the  essence  of  congres- 
sional activity  is  the  study,  considera- 
tion, advocacy  and  opposition,  and  even- 
tually a  reconciliation  or  compromise  of 
differing  views  on  problems  of  national 
policy.  This  essential  function  can  only 
be  discharged  If  dissent  and  opposition 
are  effectively  presented. 

The  minority  members,  no  matter  how 
talented  they  may  be,  simply  do  not 
possess  the  man-hours,  by  themselves,  to 
make  penetrating  studies,  marshal  fact* 
and  arguments,  and  present  their  point 
of  view  with  anything  like  the  degree  of 
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effectiveness  that  the  majority  members 
can.  served  by  adequate  staff,  and  fre- 
quently backstopped  by  the  executive  bu- 
reaus and  departments. 

Providing  assistance  to  those  with  dif- 
fering views  from  the  majority  in  order 
to  present  them  more  adequately  and 
more  effectively  should  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  legislative  product 
emerging  from  our  committees,  and 
should  likewise  lead  to  more  intelligent 
presentation  of  the  various  sides  of  a  leg- 
islative controversy  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  hope  that 
the  leadership  and  the  Rules  Committee 
will  shortly  report  to  the  floor  some  form 
of  reorganization  legislation  with  an 
open  rule,  so  that  the  House  can  work 
its  will  on  congressional  reorganization, 
without  further  delay. 


THE    RESULTS    OF    MY    QUESTION- 
NAIRE—BY SCHWENGEL 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr,  Schwencel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  that  was  mailed  from  here 
about  6  weeks  ago.  More  than  13,000 
poll  cards  have  been  returned  and  tabu- 
lated. Question  1  on  the  poll  card,  asked, 
"Do  you  favor  taking  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  mail  carriers  out 
of  politics?"  Eighty-four  percent  said 
yes,  8  percent  said  no,  and  8  percent 
did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  which  would  take  the  Post  Office  out 
of  politics  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  position  indicated  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire.  Overwhelming 
opposition  to  a  tax  Increase  was  found 
when  84  percent  said  no  to  question  2, 
which  read,  "Do  you  favor  the  increase 
In  income  taxes  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent?" Only  13  percent  favored  a  tax 
hike  and  3  percent  did  not  respond.  It  is 
my  position  that  Government  spending 
should  be  cut  so  that  calls  for  tax  in- 
creases will  not  be  needed.  Feeling  was 
almost  evenly  divided  on  question  3 
which  asked,  "Do  you  favor  the  principle 
of  turning  over  to  the  States  each  year 
a  fixed  percentage  of  returns  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  with  no  string  at- 
tached?" To  this  question,  49  percent 
said  yes,  45  percent  said  no,  and  6  per- 
cent failed  to  answer.  It  is  evident  that 
a  heavy  majority  of  the  people  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Seventy-eight  percent  of  those  re- 
turning questionnaires  said  no  when 
asked,  "Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  successful  in  helping  poor  peo- 
ple?" Only  15  percent  said  yes,  and  7  per- 
cent did  not  respond.  According  to  the 
poll,  first  district  residents  favor  remov- 
ing the  ceiling  on  earnings  of  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  or  veterans'  bene- 
fits. Question  5  on  the  card  posed  this 
question  and  64  percent  said  yes,  32  per- 
cent said  no,  and  4  percent  failed  to  re- 


spond. Sentiment  on  question  6,  "Do 
you  favor  Increasing  postal  rates  to  re- 
duce post  office  deficits?"  was  almost 
equally  divided.  Forty-eight  percent  said 
yes,  48  percent  said  no,  and  4  percent  did 
not  respond.  A  definite  lack  of  support 
for  present  farm  policy  was  indicated  in 
answer  to  question  7,  "Do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  present  Freeman-Johnson 
farm  policies  and  programs?"  Sixty-five 
percent  pimched  the  no  box,  19  percent 
said  yes,  and  16  percent  did  not  answer. 
Opinion  on  the  draft  was  mixed.  Ques- 
tion 8  asked,  "Do  you  favor  the  pres- 
ent selective  service  system  over  a  lot- 
tery?" To  this  question  58  percent  said 
yes,  32  percent  said  no,  and  10  percent 
had  no  opinion.  I  was  gratified  for  the 
support  shown  for  tax  credits  for  higher 
education.  Question  9  asked,  "Should 
a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  students  in  college  or 
other  approved  educational  institutions 
beyond  high  school?"  Seventy-two  per- 
cent said  yes,  26  percent  said  no,  2  per- 
cent failed  to  answer.  I  have  introduced 


the  Iowa  Plan  which  does  give  tax 
credits  to  those  bearing  the  expenses  of 
education  beyond  high  school.  The  wide 
support  shown  in  the  questionnaire  will 
help  in  stimulating  action  on  the  Iowa 
Plan.  Discontent  with  administration 
policy  in  Vietnam  was  evidenced  in  an- 
swers to  Question  10,  "Do  you  favor  the 
present  administration  policy  in  Viet- 
nam?" Thirty-seven  percent  said  yes,  56 
percent  said  no,  and  7  percent  did  not 
respond.  The  last  question  asked,  "Would 
you  support  a  program  to  increase  our 
efforts  for  political  and  social  reform  in 
Vietnam?"  Opinion  was  closely  divided 
as  50  percent  said  yes,  42  percent  said 
no,  and  8  percent  did  not  answer.  Along 
with  the  questionnaires  I  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people  who  wanted 
to  express  their  thoughts  to  a  greater 
extent  than  permitted  on  the  poll  card. 
I  greatly  appreciated  receiving  the  let- 
ters. The  poll  cards,  letters,  and  other 
communications  help  me  to  better  re- 
flect, in  the  Congress,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  first  district. 


Tabulated  results 
[In  percent] 


Question 


1.  Oo  you  tavor  taking  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  rural  mail  carriers  out  of  politics?. 
2   Do  you  favor  tlie  increase  in  income  taxes  proposed  by  ttie  President? ' 

3.  Do  you  favor  ttie  principle  of  turning  over  to  the  States  each  year  a  fixed  percentage  of 

the  returns  from  the  Federal  income  tax  with  no  strings  attached? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  successful  in  helping  poor  people?  ' 

5  Do  you  tavor  removing  the  ceiling  on  earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  security  or 

vetf  rans  pensions? _ 

6  Do  you  favor  increasing  postal  rates  to  reduce  post  office  deficits? 

7.  Oo  you  approve  of  the  present  Freeman-Johnson  farm  policies  and  programs?  ' 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  present  selective  service  system  over  a  lottery? 

9  Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  students  in  college  or 

other  approved  educational  Institutions  beyond  high  school? 

10.  Oo  you  favor  the  present  administration  Vietnam  policy? 

11.  Would  you  support  a  program  to  increase  our  efforts  for  political  and  social  reform  in 

Vietnam? 


Yes 

No 

83.8 
13.2 

i 
8.3  j 
83.8 

49.6 

14.8 

44.7 
77.8 

1  63.8 
48.4 
18.9 
58.0 

32.4 
47.8 
64.9 
32.0 

1  71.2 
37.2 

26.7 
56. 6 

50.2 

41.5 

No  answer 


7.9 
3.0 

5.7 
7.4 

3.8 
3.8 
16.2 
10.0 

2.1 
6.2 

8.3 


>  This  is  a  correction  (ram  the  original  release. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  WATERSHED  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  embodying  three  important 
amendments  to  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act — ^Public  Law 
83-566. 

This  action  stems  from  my  long-time 
interest  in  and  support  of  water  resource 
development,  particularly  the  activities 
that  have  been  so  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  watershed  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Watershed  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee it  has  been  my  privilege  to  view  the 
watershed  program  and  especially  the 
small  watershed  program  flrst  hand.  I 
firmly  believe  In  It.  Its  strengths  and  its 
value,  and  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
good  that  is  being  accomplished  through 
it  must  be  more  fully  appreciated.  I  rec- 
ognize also  its  needs  and  its  shortcom- 
ings which  the  Congress  from  time  has 
alleviated  by  broadening  the  act  thus 
making  it  more  useful  and  workable. 


There  is  great  need  to  accelerate  this 
program.  The  program  is  moving  but  far 
from  fast  enough.  I  should  like  to  iden- 
tify myself  with  those  who  would 
strengthen.  Improve  the  program.  I  want 
to  implement  and  encourage  the  pro- 
gram, legislatively  and  fundwise,  so  that 
its  tremendous  potential  may  be  more 
nearly  realized. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  add 
three  new  needed  features  to  the  pro- 
gram's authority.  First,  it  would  pro- 
vide for  long-term  cost-sharing  agree- 
ments for  installing  planned  conserva- 
tion measures.  Second,  it  would  remove 
the  restriction  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  other  than  Public  Law  566  funds 
for  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
Third,  it  would  include  water  quality 
management  as  a  cost-sharing  purpose. 

These  amendments  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  watershed  program. 

Cost  sharing  on  land  conservation 
treatment  measures  through  long-term 
contracts  with  landowners  would  make  it 
possible  to  get  these  important  measures 
installed  on  a  time  schedule  similar  to 
that  available  under  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program.  It  would  supple- 
ment the  annual  cost-sharing  authority 
under  the  ACP  but  would  not  replace  It. 

No  Federal  funds  from  any  source 
may  be  used  presently  to  acquire  land 
rights  in  a  watershed  project  except  for 
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publ'o  recreation  or  flsh  and  wildlife  de- 
velopments. The  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
other  than  those  appropriated  under  the 
act. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  author- 
ize cost  sharing  assistance  to  local  spon- 
sors In  planning  and  installing  needed 
works  of  improvement  for  water  quality 
management — an  authority  that  is  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  again  reached  a 
point  in  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  program.  The  many  amend- 
ments made  to  this  act  have  all  proven 
to  be  sound,  and  they  have  helped  greatly 
to  advance  the  program. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  in  that 
category.  They  are  needed.  They  will 
make  the  program  more  useful  to  the 
local  people  and  to  the  Nation.  They 
should  be  enacted. 


"THE  RIGHT  OF  PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach Independence  Day.  1967.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  to  note  that  on 
that  day  the  new  Federal  Public  Rec- 
ords Law — Public  Law  89-487— becomes 
effective. 

This  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information"  law,  serves 
to  reassert  the  basic  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  what  Is  happening 
In  the  Federal  Government.  It  provides 
access  to  public  records  for  all  citizens 
and  It  provides  for  recourse  to  the  courts 
In  the  event  Information  is  improperly 
denied. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion, and  to  work  with  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  advocates  of  the  T>ublic's 
right  to  know.  Congressman  Donald 
RuMsrsLD,  of  Illinois.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  the  following 
speech  on  the  Federal  Public  Records 
Law  dehvered  by  Congressman  Rums- 
feld on  June  15.  1967,  before  the  Chicago 
Headline  Club: 

BXMAMMM  or  CONCaESSMAN  DOMALO  RVSISTELJ}. 

or  lujNois 

"If  government  l*  to  be  truly  of.  by,  and 
for  the  people,  the  people  must  know  in  de- 
tail the  actlTltlea  of  government.  Nothing 
fo  dlmlxUshee  democracy  as  secrecy.  Self- 
goveram«nt,  the  maximum  partlclpatton  of 
the  dtlaenry  in  affairs  of  state,  is  meaning- 
ful only  with  an  Informed  public.  How  can 
w«  gov«m  ourselves  If  we  know  not  how  we 
govern?  Never  waa  It  more  important  than 
In  our  tlmea  of  mass  society,  when  govern- 
ment affects  each  Individual  In  so  many 
way*.  MmX  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
the  KCtlona  of  their  government  b«  secure." 

Tben  words,  expre—lng  a  beUef  In  free 
acceee  to  government  information,  were  not 
written  by  the  Advancement  of  Preedom  of 
InformAtlon  Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


or  by  the  He.idMiie  C:ubs  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Committee  In  fact,  tfiey  were  not 
written  by  anyone  connected  with  the  news 
media  at  all  They  were  wrl'ten  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.  They 
are  taken  from  the  Introduction  to  the 
guidelines  which  will  be  used  by  the  Federal 
depaxtmeats  and  agencies  Ui  bringing  their 
rules  and  regulations  Into  confomil'.y  with 
the  new  Freedom  of  Information  Lav.. 

.\  few  years  ago.  such  words  would  not 
hsve  been  written  by  a  department  of  the 
Federal  government — much  les-s  by  the  Ped- 
er.J  department  charged  with  tiie  respon- 
sibility of  setting  tile  lone  for  the  govern- 
ment's adherence  to  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion law  But  times  change  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  was  as  recently  ao  1963  that  the 
Justice  Depjrtment  testified  before  Congress 
that  any  efforts  to  legislate  th^ubUc's  right 
to  know  would  be  "unconsticviloiiai  "  It 
probably  would  have  been  easy  for  tnosX  of 
us  here  today  to  have  written  such  a  state- 
ment, but  the  .ittitude  reflected  In  these 
Justice  Department  words  is  a  ifood  sign 
for  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  guaranteeing  the  public's  right  to  know 
about  the  conduct  of  government 

But,  so  far,  the  Justice  Department's  words 
are  Just  thiit — so  many  words  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  the  Federal  government  Is 
willing  to  go  in  Implementing  these  words,  m 
transferring  the  rhetoric  into  results  And  It 
Is  results  with  which  we  mu.st  be  concerned 
In  tliree  weeks,  on  July  4,  1967,  the  na- 
tion's hrst  Federal  Freedom  of  Information 
law  will  take  eirect  The  law  Is  technically 
known  as  Section  552  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
St.ites  Code  of  laws.  It  was  signed  by  the 
President  July  4.  1966,  as  Public  Law  89  487 
It  Is  the  law  that  newsmen,  both  In  and  out 
of  Washington,  and  others  have  been  advo- 
cating for  years  It  is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
Important  measures  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  more  than  20  years. 

This  law  Is  Important  because  we  In  this 
country  have  placed  all  of  our  faith,  all  of 
our  hope.  In  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  In  their  Interest  in  their  government 
We  have  said  that  ours  Is  a  government  to  be 
guided  by  the  citizens.  Prom  this  It  follows 
that  government  will  serve  us  well  only  if  the 
people  are  well  Informed.  As  has  been  said,  a 
man's  Judgment  Is  only  as  good  as  his  Infor- 
mation. The  success  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  testimony  to  our  belief  that  people 
will  And  their  way  to  the  right  soUitlons  If 
they  are  given  sufficient  information. 

For  nearly  a  year  now.  newsmen,  officials 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  wrestling  with  plans  to 
put  the  new  Freedom  of  Information  law 
into  effect  Whether  or  not  the  law  will  work 
as  Its  Congressional  sponsors  and  press  sup- 
porters hope  win  depend  on  three  factors: 

First,  the  attitude  <:  f  the  government 
agencies  which  must  discard  old  habits  of 
secrecy  In  favor  of  opennei^s  and  candor; 

Second,  the  actions  of  the  various  interest 
groups  which  will  undoubtedly  try  to  secure 
government  documents  they  have  wanted 
for  many  years:  and 

Tlurd,  the  pressure  exerted  uid  the  follow- 
through  provided  by  the  press  to  make  sure 
that  legitimate  demands  for  government  In- 
formation are  fulfilled. 

The  administrative  work  preliminary  to 
Implementing  the  Freedom  of  Information 
law  Is  about  concluded.  This  procedure  In- 
volves the  Department  of  Justice  drawing 
tip  a  set  of  guidelines  which  were  recently 
sent  to  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
On  the  basis  of  these  guidelines,  the  Federal 
agencies  will  rewrite  and  overhaul  their  reg- 
ulations governing  public  access  to  Informa- 
tion. All  of  the  revised  regulations  wlU  then 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  all 
to  see  Because  the  departments  and  agencies 
will  lean  heavily  on  the  Justice  Department  s 
guidelines,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
the    guidelines — 89    pages    of    them-  set    a 


theme  for  adherence  to  the  J:ew  law  which 
should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  most 
dedicated  freedom  of  information  advocates. 
.A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  exctUence  of 
the  guidelines  must  go  to  Samuel  J.  Archi- 
bald, a  former  newspaperman,  who  for  ten 
ye.trs  was  Staff  Director  and  is  now  a  special 
consultant  to  our  House  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  Mr.  .Archibald 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment while  the  guidelines  were  being  pre- 
pared, and  his  dihgence  and  skill  have  paid 
Important  dividends  thus  far. 

The  real  thrust  of  the  guidelines  Is  a  clear 
statement  that,  under  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  law,  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  government  has  an  "afSrmatlve 
obligat.on"  to  make  information  available  to 
the  public.  The  guidelines  further  state  thai 
Implementation  of  the  law  Is  "heavily 
dependent  on  the  good  Judgment"  of  the 
public  officials  concerned. 

The  guidelines  interpret  a  law  which  Is 
quite  complicated.  It  Is  actually  two  laws. 

Sections  (a)  and  (bi  are  a  public  records 
law  requiring  hundreds  of  government 
agencies  to  explain  how  they  operate  .uid  to 
publish  the  orders,  opinions,  policy  state- 
ments, manuals,  and  Instructions  that  gov- 
ern their  operations. 

Section  (c)  Is  the  freedom  of  Information 
section,  requiring  public  records  to  be  made 
available  upon  request  and  permitting  court 
enforcement  of  the  disclosures  provisions. 

Section  (e)  applies  to  both  the  public 
records  and  freedom  of  information  parts  of 
the  law.  spelling  out  tho.se  categories  of  gov- 
ernment records  which  are  properly  exempt 
from    the   disclosure   requirements. 

Section  (d)  and  (f)  are  special  sections. 
one  requiring  all  votes  of  multi-headed  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  to  be  made 
public  and  the  other  protecting  the  special 
right  of  Congressional  access  to  Executive 
Branch  information. 

The  guidelines  stress  that  the  new  law  )i 
much  more  than  a  simple  restatement  of  past 
government  records  management  practices. 
They  point  out  that  the  law  requires  a  pub- 
lished explanation  of  how  each  agency  oper- 
ates and  publications  of  what  the  ugency 
does.  These  requirements  will  go  a  long  way 
In  helping  the  public  and  the  press  to  cut 
through  the  paper  Jungle.  The  law  requires 
public  records  to  be  "made  available"  rather 
than  merely  requiring  that  they  be  "pub- 
lished." This  Is  the  problem— the  problem  of 
availability— that  the  press  has  been  working 
on  since  the  early  1950's  when  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  established  the 
first  Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 

Some  dlfBcultles  may  arise  In  Interpreting 
a  provision  of  the  new  law  which  permits  fees 
to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of  copying  and 
retrieving  government  records.  The  guide- 
lines suggest  that  the  fee  provision  shall  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  legitimate 
requests  for  public  records.  But  It  Is  also 
suggested  that  the  fee  provision  might  be 
used  to  "discourage  frivolous  requests"  for 
Information  This  question  of  what  may  be 
"frivolous"  will  have  to  be  answered,  per- 
haps by  the  courts. 

The  court  enforcement  provision  of  the  new 
law  provides  that  any  person  denied  access 
to  a  public  record  may  ask  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  with  Jurisdiction  to  rule  on  the 
legality  of  the  refusal,  with  the  burden  of 
proof  resting  on  the  government  agency 
doing  the  refusing  If  an  agency  wants  to 
withhold  information.  It  must  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  record  requested  falls  Into  one 
of  nine  areas  of  exemption.  If  the  agency 
cannot  prove  this,  the  officials  concerned  can 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  court.  There  h»» 
never  before  been  a  rig  t  of  court  enforce- 
ment. Formerly,  any  government  employee 
could  decide  to  withhold  Information  If  b* 
believed  It  was  "In  the  public  Interest"  or  If 
he  wished  to  Impose  secrecy  "for  good  cause 
found."   The   new   law  will   force  high-level 
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decisions  In  the  event  an  agency  wants  to 
attempt  to  withhold  Information.  An  agency 
employee  is  going  to  be  less  eager  to  ar- 
bitrarily refuse  to  give  up  information  If 
he  knows  that  the  refusal  may  Involve  his 
boss  in  a  court  6uit.  Therefore,  It  Is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  agency  refusals 
to  divulge  information  will  be  restricted  to 
tho.se  that  the  agency  strongly  feels  it  can 
defend  in  a  court  of  law.  And  this  Is  the  way 
It  ought  to  be. 

The  new  law  contains  nine  exemptions 
from  disclosure: 

Exemption  number  one  gives  the  President 
statutory  authority  to  specifically  require 
by  Executive  Order  that  certain  Information 
be  kept  secret  "in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy." 

E.<emptlon  number  two  applies  to  the  op- 
er.iting  manuals  and  handbooks  used  by  gov- 
ernment employees  in  their  inspection  and 
audit  duties.  This  exemption  also  applies  to 
gijvc.-r.ment  negotiations  in  purchasing 
trans.ictions. 

The  third  exemption  covers  all  docimaents 
that  are  specifically  protected  by  other  stat- 
utes. 

The  f'>urth  exemption  concerns  "trade 
secrets  and  commercial  E.iid  financial  infor- 
mation obtained  from  any  person  and  priv- 
ileged and  confidential." 

Exemption  number  five  covers  staff  memos 
and  letters  to  Federal  agencies.  This  exemp- 
tion Is  based  on  the  contention  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  that  government  staff  assistants 
wi'.l  be  completely  frank  in  their  opinions 
only  if  they  are  protected.  An  argument  can 
be  made  on  this  point,  but  it  Is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  htw  wliich  permitted  se- 
crecy ;;bout  all  "matters  of  internal  manage- 
ment." 

The  s  x'.h  exemption  protects  Executive 
Branch  flies  which,  if  disclosed,  would  con- 
stitute a  "clearly  unwarranted"  invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  Such  details  have  previously 
been  withheld  under  the  "good  cause  found" 
provision  of  the  old  law. 

Exemption  seven  restricts  access  to  "In- 
vestigatory files  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes."  So  far  such  files — those  of 
the  FBI  .ind  the  .Secret  Service,  for  example — 
have  been  protected  In  the  "public  interest." 

The  eighth  exemption  protects  financial  or 
commercial  information  gathered  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  private  Institutions. 

And.  finally,  the  ninth  exemption  protects 
Information  which  oil  company  geologists 
must  file  with  the  government  by  law. 

While  most  government  agencies  seem  to 
be  tooling  up  to  conform  to  the  new  law, 
some  agencies  are  rejxjrtedly  looking  for 
ways  to  avoid  its  provisions.  One  agency  Is 
reportedly  considering  a  plan  to  conduct 
much  of  Its  business  verbally  so  that  writ- 
ten documents  and  records  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  obtain.  I  am  told  another  agency 
is  attempting  to  categorize  everything  under 
one  or  more  of  the  nine  exemptions  so  that 
virtually  none  of  the  information  under  Its 
control  will  be  available.  Such  actions,  while 
not  wholly  unexpected,  are  Indeed  disap- 
pointing. Tliese  actions  point  up  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  will  not  work  miracles 
overnight;  it  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  secrecy 
in  government.  It  Is  merely  a  tool — and  a 
valuable  one — to  assist  the  public  and  the 
press  In  gaining  access  to  information. 

Further,  there  are  at  least  three  areas  In 
which  the  new  Freedom  of  Information  law 
*111  have  no  effect. 

The  law  will  not  apply  to  State  and  local 
governments;  it  will  not  affect  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  government;  and 
It  will  have  no  Impact  on  Congressional 
•ecrecy.  I  understand  the  Hllnols  Legislature 
lias  been  considering  amendments  to 
•trengthen  the  state's  Open  Meetings  law. 
Leaders  of  the  Headline  Club  deserve  praise 
for  the  role  they  have  played  in  the  progress 
of  these  improvements.  As  you  know  so  well, 
problems   relating  to   the   public's   right  to 


know  are  not  restricted  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  obtain  information  from  the  Executive 
Branch,  there  have  been  some  Improvements, 
but  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  An  amendment  I 
offered  last  month  In  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  carried.  It  will 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
keep  Congress  "fully  and  currently  informed  " 
of  all  agency  activities,  which  has  clearly 
not  been  the  case  in  the  past.  On  the  Legisla- 
tive secrecy  front — and  certainly  government 
secrecy  is  not  restricted  to  the  Executive 
Branch — an  amendment  I  offered  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  votes  taken  in  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  was  de- 
feated last  month  by  a  20  to  10  vote.  It  will 
be  offered  again.  The  battle  against  secrecy 
In  government  has  to  be  fought  on  many 
fronts — even  In  the  Committee  that  drafted 
the  Freedom  of  Information  legislation. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  Is  far  removed  from  day-to-day 
contact  with  the  Federal  Government,  yet, 
government  has  Involved  Itself  so  deeply  in 
the  most  commonplace  of  our  activities  that 
it  is  accepted  many  times  without  question — 
even  when  bound  with  red  tape.  We  all  deal 
regularly  ■with  local  post  offices,  local 
branches  of  the  military,  establishment,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  bureaus,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  Social  Security  offices, 
and  others.  But  these  just  touch  the  surface. 
Mortgages  may  be  FHA  or  V.^.  Medical  and 
hospital  care  are  provided  through  VA  hos- 
pitals, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  Medi- 
care. Educational  and  old  age  benefits  are 
available  under  Social  Security,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  the  GI  Bill.  Any 
community,  hospital,  or  university  may  be 
engaged  in  construction  projects  under  vari- 
ous grants  for  facilities  construction.  The 
list  is  endless — from  the  obvious  to  the  least 
known.  The '  teason  for  the  contact  is  fre- 
quently Information.  As  simple  and  Inciden- 
tal as  that  Information  might  seem,  often  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  get.  When 
the  Postmaster  General  in  Washington  re- 
fused in  1965  to  reveal  the  names  of  summer 
employees  hired  by  local  postmasters,  local 
newsmen  went  to  work  and  pried  iJose  hun- 
dreds of  names.  The  one  in  Washington  who 
imtiated  this  story  got  the  awards,  but  the 
local  newspapers  did  a  lion's  share  of  the 
work.  There  are  many,  many  cases  of  this 
kind — known  better  to  you,  perhaps,  than  to 
me.  They  all  evidence  the  magnitude  of  your 
stake  in  a  Federal  Government  which  will 
give  free  access  to  public  information. 

Secrecy  in  government  is  not  new  to  be 
sure.  However,  while  It  may  not  be  new,  it 
has  to  be  said  that  in  recent  years  Wash- 
ington has  been  particularly  skillful  and 
imaginative  In  the  use  of  lecrecy  and  news 
manipulations  as  protectlveMevices. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  been  investigating  instances  of 
withholding  Information  over  a  ten-year 
period.  These  Investigations  have  resulted  in 
thousands  of  pages  of  printed  hearings  and 
reports  which  prove  conclusively — to  use  the 
words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  John  Moss  of  California — "the 
unfortunate  fact  that  government  secrecy 
tends  to  grow  as  government  Itself  grows." 

Recent  examples  of  Federal  withholding 
include  the  following: 

The  Forest  Service  denied  the  request  of  a 
small  Eastern  Colorado  newspaper  to  make 
public  the  names  of  persons  granted  permits 
to  graze  cattle  in  a  national  forest. 

The  General  Serricefl  Administration  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  amount  a  Federal  Agen- 
cy was  paying  to  rent  office  space  In  an  East- 
ern town. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  re- 
fused to  make  public  a  report  on  Irreg^ulart- 


ties  in  the  operation  of  a  housing  authority 
in  a  Pennsylvania  County. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration withheld  vital  documents  in  the 
recent  Apollo  Investigations.  The  so-called 
Phillips  Report,  a  document  highly  critical 
of  certain  management  practices  of  North 
American,  was  never  released  by  NASA. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  alxiut 
media  reliance  on  "public  information" 
sources  for  news.  With  more  and  more  news 
being  generated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  be- 
comes Increasingly  important  that  the 
sotirces  upon  which  members  of  the  press  de- 
pend for  information — your  own  investiga- 
tions, the  wire  services,  syndicated  colum- 
nists, metropolitan  TV  and  daily  newspapers, 
and  others — have  full  access  to  government 
Information. 

Local  reporting  can  be  only  as  good  as  your 
Information.  It  is  unimportant  whether  you 
personally  acquire  that  information  from 
Federal  agencies  or  from  the  news  services 
and  media  available  to  you,  which,  in  turn, 
received  the  information  from  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  important  fact  is  that  the  public's 
access,  through  you,  to  government  informa- 
tion is  totally  dependent  on  the  access  of  the 
news  media  as  a  whole. 

The  new  Freedom  of  Information  law  is  the 
work  of  many.  A  portion  of  it  was  suggested 
by  the  late  Jacob  Scher,  a  Journalist-lawyer 
who  taught  at  Northwestern  University  and 
who  served  as  counsel  for  press  associations. 
It  was  Professor  Scher's  work  in  Washington 
with  our  House  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  which  resulted  In  two  of  the 
most  Important  parts  of  the  new  law — the 
provision  that  "any  person"  has  the  right  to 
see  government  records,  instead  of  restricting 
that  right  to  persons  "properly  and  directly 
concerned,"  and  the  provision  for  court  en- 
forcement of  the  right  to  know. 

The  news  media  representatives  in  Illinois 
can  claim  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
new  Federal  Freedom  of  Information  law.  In 
addition  to  Professor  Scher's  contributions, 
Basil  Walters  was  chairman  of  the  first  ASNE 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  He  recognized 
the  problem  of  government  secrecy  and 
helped  to  start  the  machinery  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  ASNE  committee,  later 
chaired  by  a  succession  of  top  newspaper 
editors,  has  been  a  real  leader  In  the  fight 
for  both  Federal  and  State  public  records 
laws.  And,  of  course,  the  role  played  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  its  afflliate  chapters  has  been 
vital.  The  Advancement  of  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Committee  of  SDX — through  its 
annual  reports  and  other  means — has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  single  body 
in  recent  years  to  oppose  government  secrecy. 
Clark  MoUenhoff  of  Cowles  Publications 
Washington  Bureau,  who  has  won  atwut 
every  reporting  award — including  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize — and  was  Chairman  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
tee, has  a  well  earned  reputation  in  Wash- 
ington for  keeping  government  oflScials  on 
their  toes.  I  understand  he  is  on  your  pro- 
gram and  will  give  you  his  personal  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  a  little  later  today. 

Whether  the  new  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Law  will  really  work  will  depend  upon 
you — not  on  me  or  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  enacted  the  law,  not  the  gov- 
ernment lawyers  nor  the  Washington  news- 
men. This  Is  a  law  for  public  access  to  gov- 
ernment Information,  and  news  media  rep- 
resentatives dedicated  to  Informing  the  pub- 
lic must  represent  the  public  by  using  the 
new  law  as  an  Instnmient  for  digging  out 
the  facts  of  government.  I  don't  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  court  every 
time  some  local  Federal  official  refuses  to  bare 
his  soul,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to  make 
the  new  law  work  by  tislng  It  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  Congress  Intended — and  this 
will  take  the  support  of  the  publishers. 

This  will  require  familiarity  with  the  law 
and  with  the  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
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Federal  agencies.  And  it  will  require  that 
you  raise  the  roof  every  time  you  come  up 
agalnflt  a  roadblocic  between  the  public's 
right  to  knorw  and  the  facts  of  government. 
Par  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history, 
you  will  have  a  legal  weap)on  to  force  Fed- 
eral officials  to  make  Information  available 
That  weapon  Is  the  possibility  af  court  .ictlon 
and,  believe  me  the  weipon  will  need  to  be 
used.  I  am  confident  th.it  cciurt  dockets  will 
not  be  clogged  with  »uits  tUed  by  people  who 
want  to  see  particular  government  records, 
but  there  will  have  to  be  court  cases  at  the 
outset  at  least  I  recommend  that  your  Club's 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  dlscu.ss 
this  problem  of  enforcement  and  be  pre- 
pared to  take  a  case  Ut  court  If  that  Is  the 
only  way  to  pry  loose  Information  which  be- 
longs In  the  public  domain 

There  Is  a  fund»imental  need  for  a  more 
elTectlve  transmission  belt  between  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  governed  Full  and  Imagina- 
tive use  of  the  mearm  of  communication  can 
provide  today's  citizens  with  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  decide  wisely  on  the  public 
Issues  which  confn^nt  them  in  gro^^Tng  num- 
ber and  complexity  The  basic  question  which 
must  be  answered  .ifflrmatlvely  Is  an  old  one. 
Aristotle  posed  It  centuries  ago:  "The  en- 
vlroninent  Is  complex  and  man's  political 
capacity  Is  slmp'.e  Can  a  bridge  be  buJlt 
between  them?" 

The  bridge  will  not  be  built  unless  It  is 
built  by  local  newsmen  who  sincerely  believe 
In  the  principle  of  the  public's  right  to  know 
and  who  are  willing  to  tight  f:>r  those  Ideals 
by  Insisting  that  the  government  honor  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  law. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION APPLICATION  OP  "FAm- 
NESS  EXDCTRINE"  TO  CIGARETTE 
COMMERCIALS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Marj'land  IMr.  Morton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nil- 
int;  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission applying  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
to  the  field  of  adverti-sing  has  struck 
many  of  us  with  astonishment. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  somewhat  HI 
defined  and,  therefore.  Is  subject  to  In- 
terpretation. However.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress had  no  intention  of  creating  a 
forum  for  public  or  private  Interest 
group.s  to  refute  the  claims  of  paid  ad- 
vertisers. It  Is  one  thing  to  require  that 
free  time  be  allotted  to  rcsiwnd  to  views 
expounded  on  a  public  service  program. 
But  it  Is  quite  another  to  require  that 
free  time  be  set  aside  to  respond  to 
commercials. 

The  implications  of  the  ruling  are  far 
reaching.  If  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  can  apply  the  doctrine 
to  cigarette  commercials,  then  It  can  re- 
quire special  interest  groups  be  given 
time  to  reply  to  any  other  commercials — 
alcoholic  beverages,  automobile,  airlines, 
and  so  on.  Tills  certainly  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  our  free  enterprise  .system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ruling  Is  outside  the 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  tlie  FCC.  We 
have  a  definite  respon.slbility  not  only  to 
prohibit  misuse  of  public  laws,  but  also 
to  protect  the  public  from  a  barrage  of 
advertisements  and  counteradvertise- 
ments. 


RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BIESTER'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Biester] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  tabulating  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire I  sent  to  over  110,000  families  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  is  now 
complete.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  report  these  results  to  the  Mem- 
bers with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
interest. 

Over  14,000  families  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  and  5,000  families  took 
the  tini"  to  comment  in  writing  on  ques- 
tions of  particular  interest  to  them.  It 
Is  heartwarming  to  see  this  expression  of 
concern  by  the  re.sidents  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  am  pleased  because  it 
Indicates  that  the  people  want  to  express 
their  views  on  the  important  problems 
that  are  before  us  for  solutions.  I  am 
pleased  because  they  wish  to  express 
them.selves  in  depth  and  to  discuss  the 
rea.soning  that  supports  their  positions. 

The  questionnaire  consists  of  56  ques- 
tions covering  the  major  national  and 
international  issues.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  response  by  the  residents  to  the 
questionnaire  and  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  me  advised  in  the  future 
of  their  views  on  these  matters. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire: 


Congressional  questionnaire  for  the  8th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania — Hon.  Edtrard  G.  Biesttr,  Jr. 

Percent 


1.  Which  cours*  ol  Ktion  do  you  favor  in  the  Vietnam  war? 

(a)  Should  the  United  Slates  continue  itj  preient  policy  with  respect  to  our  commitment  in  Vietnam? 

lb)  Should  our  policy  include  a  na»3l  blockade  ol  Nortfi  Vietnam'   

It)  Do  you  tavor  the  immediate  «ithdrawal  ot  our  troops  from  Vietnam?   .. 

(d)  Do  you  lawjr  iradual  deescalalion  by  the  United  States  and  a  phased  and  gradual  *ifhdr3<»al  from  Vietnam? 

(t)  Do  you  lavor  taKin  j  whatever  military  Ktion  is  deemed  necessary,  including  nuclear  weapons,  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  to  the  contererKe 

table? .     

2.  The  problem  ol  our  relationship  with  Red  China  continues  to  be  •  vital  concern  ot  our  foreign  policy: 

(a)  Do  you  favor  U  S   recognition  ot  Red  China?  

(b)  Do  you  fa/or  the  aJmissinn  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 

3.  The  U  S  space  program  is  geared  t)  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970" 

(a)  Do  you  la/or  311  jccelerition  ol  this  program,  with  increased  spending  to  accomplish  It? 

(b)  Do  you  fa. or  mar't.imi  'j  the  pnjrsm  as  it  is  presently  scheduled' 

(e)  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  pace  with  a  corresponding  reduction  m  spending ?_ 

4.  Ltfislation  will  again  be  introduced  m  the  iOtn  Cong  to  control  and  regulate  the  sale  ot  firearms: 

(a)  Do  you  favor  registiation  of  all  firearms' 

(b)  Do  you  favor  Federsi  controls  over  the  interestate  sale  of  firearms  through  mail-order  houses? 

5.  ShouM  Congress  appropriate  'unds  fof  the  Teachers  Corps  designed  to  aid  in  the  staffing  0'  schools  in  decessed  areas? 

6.  With  rwpect  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  mciease  the  leng'h  0'  the  term  o(  VlemOeis  al  the  House  ot  Representatives  to  4  years; 

(a)  Do  you  favor  such  an  increase  if  the  elections  ol  the  Members  are  held  at  the  same  lime  as  the  presidential  election?  

(b)  Do  you  favor  such  >n  increase  it  the  elections  a'e  staggered  so  that  H  0'  'he  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  during  the  presidential  election  and 

H  elected  during  the  nonyresidential  eiecl.on' ...  , 

(e)  Do  you  oppose  the  entire  concept  of  increasing  the  length  ol  the  MeTi&ers   terms  from  2  to  4  years? 

7.  Do  vou  (avor  allowing  pirents  some  substantial  income  t3«  deduction  (or  the  eipensas  of  a  college  education? 

8.  With  rtspoct  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 

(a)  Do  you  favor  limit.ition  on  the  scope  and  methods  of  its  investigations? 

lb)  Do  you  fivor  the  abolishment  of  this  committee'.     

ic)  Do  you  favor  the  contmujnce  ol  the  committee  on  its  present  basis? 

(d)  Do  you  favor  the  trjnsfer  of  this  committee's  functions  to  another  committee,  such  as  the  Judiciary  Committee?.. 

9.  It  Is  aniKipaled  that  legislation  pfcposing  changes  in  tne  'ntt  law  will  he  considered  In  this  session  of  the  Congress 

(a)  Do  you  lavor  revisicn   n  standards  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  refluirements  for  all  draft  boards  throughout  the  Nation? 

(b)  Do  you  approve  ol  the    good  student'  deferment'  

(e)  Do  you  believe  thsi  the  --iginil     lottery"  system  should  be  reinstituled? 

(d)  Do  you  believe  it  Is  feasible  to  abolish  the  draft  and  depend  upon  voluntary  enlistments  to  man  our  Armed  Forces?.  

10.  Do  )fou  approve  ol  the  creation  ol  a  standing  House  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct,  which  would  police  congressional  activities? 

11.  RtvMion  or  social  security  benefits  will  come  betore  the  90th  Cong 

(a)  Do  you  favor  a  flat  ?  percent  increase,  with  additional  provisions  for  increases  tied  to  the  cost  of -living  index? 

(b)  Do  you  favor  a  flat  ?0- percent  increase  across  the  board,  with  the  necessary  increase  in  social  security  payments? 

ie)  Do  you  favor  dramatic  increases  in  social  security  benefits  for  those  in  the  lowest  brackets,  with  smaller  increases  tor  others? 

(d)  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the  amount  which  soaal  security  beneficiaries  can  earn  without  forfeiting  their  social  security  benahb  from  the  present  level 

o(  $1,500  to  a  higrier  level'  . 

(t)  It  you  favor  such  an  increase,  would  you  increase  the  limit  to  {2.000(7  percent),  S2.S00(14  percent).  $3,000  (24  percent),  or  unlimited  (30  percent). 
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Congressional  questionnaire  for  the  8th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania — Hon.  Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr. — Continued 


12.  Do  you  approve  of  a  tax-sharing  plan  whereby  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  personal  income  faxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  returned  to  the 
State  and  local  governments,  to  be  used  by  them  for  local  programs,  without  Federal  control? 

13  President  Johnson  has  urged  the  Congress  to  help  our  foreign  and  commercial  trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West  trade  bill: 

(a)  Do  you  believe  we  should  encourage  trade  with  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  Communist  countries,  while  the  fighting  continues  in  Vietnam? 

(b)  Would  your  answer  be  different  If  the  Vietnam  war  was  over? 

14  01  the  several     war  on  poverty"  programs,  the  2  which  have  received  most  comment  have  been  the  "Headstart"  programs  and  the  Job  Corps: 

(3)  Do  you  favor  maintaining    Headstart"  at  its  present  rate? _ 

(b)  Do  you  favor  increasing  funds  for  this  program? 

(c)  Do  you  believe  that    Headstart"  should  be  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lo  the  Office  of  Education? 

(d)  Do  you  lavor  continuation  ot  the  Job  Corps?.. 

15.  Would  you  favor  'truth-in  lending"  legislation,  which  would  require  banks,  small  loan  concerns,  and  other  retail  and  lending  operations  to  disclose  to  the 

borrower  the  true  interest  rate  he  is  required  to  pay? 

16   The  Peace  Corps  has  requested  additional  funds  so  that  it  may  expand  into  more  countries,  add  more  volunteers,  and  increase  its  staff.  Do  you  approve  the 
enlargement  of  the  Peace  Corps? - 

17.  Do  you  lavor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  permit  in  public  schools: 

(a)  Bible  reading  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments? - - 

(h)  Bible  reading  from  the  Old  Testament  only? 

(c)  Voluntary  prayer? - 

(d)  Or  do  you  oppose  any  such  amendment  whatsoever? 

18.  Do  you  support  legislation  which  would  outlaw  all  wiretapping  and  electronic  "bugging"— public  or  private— wherever  or  whenever  it  occurs? 

(a)  Would  you  make  an  exception  when  national  security  is  af  stake?. 

(b)  Would  you  make  an  exception  when  investigating  organized  crime? 

19  There  is  giowing  concern  over  the  danger  of  air  and  water  pollution.  In  your  opinion, can  this  problem  best  be  solved  by: 

(a)  Federal  regulation  ol  industrial  air  and  water  pollution? 

(b)  I  ncentiveslo  encourage  industry  to  do  the  job  itself,  with  a  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  antipollution  facilities? 

(c)  Joint  cooperation  ol  Government  and  industry,  by  combining  (a)  and  (b)? -. 

20  New  civil  rights  bills  have  been  and  will  be  introduced  in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  What  are  your  opinions  on  the  following  subjects  which  will  be  included 

in  such  bills. 

(a)  Do  you  favorthe  elimination  of  discirmination  in  State  and  Federal  jury  systems? 

(b)  Do  your  favor  legislation  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  workers?... 

(c)  Do  you  lavor  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  new  apartment  and  housing  developments? 

(d)  Do  you  favor  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  housing  financed  by  FHA  and  VA  loans? , 

(e)  Do  you  lavor  the  elimination  ot  discrimination  in  all  housing,  including  individually  owned  properties? 

(I)  Do  you  lavor  the  extension  of  the  life  ol  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an  additional  5  years,  through  Jan.  31,  1973? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

59 

34 

7 

34 

62 

6 

35 

57 

8 

42 

39 

19 

27 

55 

18 

47 

29 

24 

53 

34 

13 

37 


65 

20 

12 

52 

61 

18 

17 

57 

39 

55 

74 

11 

68 

16 

41 

24 

41 

24 

70 

16 

79 

12 

41 

47 

46 

43 

59 

30 

27 

64 

52 

34 

15 
36 
21 
26 
6 
15 
16 

35 
35 
14 


9 
12 
11 
11 

9 
14 


EXPORTING  COMMUNISM  FROM 
CUBA  TO  OTHER  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  are  presently  deeply  concerned 
over  the  situation  in  the  Mideast  as  well 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  we  must  not  over- 
look the  threat  in  our  own  hemisphere 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  Cuba  from  exporting 
communism  to  other  Latin  American 
countries.  In  this  regard  I  believe  greater 
attention  should  be  given  the  volume  of 
trade  carried  on  by  free  world  flag  ves- 
sels with  the  Castro  regime.  While  a 
"blacklist"  was  established  by  Executive 
order  effective  January  1963,  and  is  peri- 
odically published  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Federal  Register,  it 
seems  largely  to  go  unnoticed  and  its  im- 
pact toward  reducing  trade  with  Cuba 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  So  that 
the  extent  of  the  shocking  trade  that 
continues  to  exist  may  be  spotlighted,  I 
Insert  report  No.  81  covering  shipping 
statistics  through  June  12,  1967,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Dbpartment  of  Commerce  Marptime  Admin- 
istration Report  No.  81 — List  or  Free 
World  and  Polish  Flag  Vesseu  Arrivino 
IN  Cuba  Since  Jantjart  1,  1963 

Section  1.  The  Maritime  Administration  Is 
niaklng  available  to  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ments the  following  list  of  vessels  which  have 
arrived  In  Cuba  since  January  1.  1963.  based 
on  Information  received  through  June  13, 
1967,  exclusive  of  those  vessels  that  called 


at  Cuba  on  United  States  Government-ap- 
proved noncommercial  voyages  and  those 
listed  in  Section  2.  Pursuant  to  established 
United  States  Government  policy,  the  listed 
vessels  are  ineligible  to  carry  United  States 
Government- financed  cargoes  from  the 
United  States. 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship,  and  gross 
tonnage 

Total,  all  nags,  263  ships..  1,  882,  950 


British   (75  ships) 563,940 

Amalia  (now  Maltese) 

Amazon  River  (broken  up) 7,234 

Antarctica 8,  785 

Arctic  Ocean 8,  791 

Ardenode    (now   Tynlee,   Pana- 
manian)      7, 036 

Ardgem  6,981 

Ardmore  (now  Kali  Elpia,  Brit- 
ish)       4,664 

Ardpatrick     (now     Haringhata, 

Pakistani) 7,054 

Ardrossmore    5,820 

Ardrovxm   7,  300 

Ardsirod   (broken  up) 7,  025 

Ardtara    (now    Hyperion,   Brit- 
ish)      6,795 

Arlington   Court    (now   South- 
gate,   British) 

Athelcrown    (tanker) 11,149 

Athelduke  (tanker) 9,089 

Athelknight      (tanker,     broken 

up)     9.087 

Athelmere  (tanker)    7,524 

Athelmonarch  (tanker) 11,182 

Athelsultan      (tanker,     broken 

up)     1       9.149 

Avisfaith g'       7.  868 

Baxtergate    8,813 

Cheung  Chau 8,566 

Chipbee  (broken  up) 7,271 

Cosmo   Trader    (trli>8   to   Cuba 
under     ex-name     Ivy     Fair, 

BrltUh) 

Dairen    (now    Agate,    Panama- 
nian)     4,939 

East  Breeze   (now  Maulabaksh, 

Pakistani) 

Eastfortune   8,789 

Elicos  (broken  up) 7,134 


Flag   of   registry,   name   of  ship,  and   gross 

tonnage — Continued 
British — Continued 

Formentor    8,424 

Fortune   Enterprise 7,284 

Free  Enterprise  (now  Cyprlot). 

Free  Merchant  (now  Cyprlot).. 

Garthdale    (now  Jeb  Lee,  Brit- 
ish)  7,542 

Grosvenor    Mariner     (now    Red 

Sea,  British) 

Hazelmoor    7,907 

Helka  (now  Anna  Maria,  Greek)  _  2,  111 

Hemisphere    8,  718 

Ho  Fung 7,  121 

Huntsfield 9,483 

Huntsmore    5,678 

Huntsville 9,486 

Hyperion   (trips  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Ardtara,  British) 
Inchstaffa       (now      Nankwang, 

British)  ... 6,255 

Inchstuart   7,043 

Ivy    Fair    (now    Cosmo    Trader, 

British,  broken  up) 7,201 

Jeb  Lee  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Garthdale,  British) 

Jollity   8,660 

Kali  Elpis  (trips  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Ardmore,  British) 

Kinross    5,388 

La  Hortensia 9,486 

Linkmoor   8,236 

Loradore  (now  Aliartos,  Greek).  8,  078 

Magister   2,339 

Nancy  Dee      6,597 

Nankwang  (trip  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name  Inchstaffa,  British). 

Nebula 8,  924 

Newdene    (now  Free  Navigator, 

Cyprlot) 

Newforest   (now  Cyprlot) 

Newgate 8,  743 

Newglade 7,  368 

Newgrove  (now  Cyprlot) 

Newheath  7,643 

Newhill  7,855 

Newlane 7,  043 

Newmeadow  (now  Cyprlot) 

Newmoat 7, 151 

Newmoor 7, 168 

Oceantramp 6, 185 

Oceantravel 10,  477 


17824 

Flag  0/   registry,    name   of    ship 
tonnage — Coutlnued 

British — Oontinued 

Peony  

Phoenician  Dawn  (now  Maula- 
bakih..  Pakistani.  previous 
trips  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 

East  Breeze.  British) 

Red  Sea  (previous  trip  to  Cuba 
under      ex-name       Grosvenor 

Mariner,     British) 

Redbrook     (now    E     Eiangelia, 

Greek)     

Ruthy   Ann    

St.  Antonio    (now   Maltese) 

Sandsend    

Santa     Granda 

Sea  Amber 

Sea  Coral 

Sea   Empress 

Seasage  

Shienfoon    

Shun    Fung    (wrecked) 

Soclyve    (now   Maltese) 

Southgate  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Arling- 
ton   Court.    British) 

Suva  Breeze  (now  Cathay  Trad- 
er,   Panamanian  I 

Swift  River  (now  Kallithea   now 

Cyprlot )    

Timios  Stavros  f  now  Maltese 
flag,   previous   trips   to   Cuba, 

Greek)     

Venice 

Vercharmian    

Vergmont 

Yungfutary      

Yunglutaton    

Zela    M 
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and    gross 


9,037 


8,  708 


7,026 


388 

361 


7,  236 
7.229 

10,421 
10,  421 

8,  941 
4.  330 
7.  127 
7.  148 


9.  662 

4.970 


8,611 
7.  265 
7,381 
5,  388 
5,  414 
7,  237 


7,  186 

6,  989 

7,  044 

6,  259 
4.557 

7.  176 

6.995 
5.  324 

4.  729 

4.  884 

5.  411 
6,032 


Lebanese  (60  ships) 340,287 

Aiolos    II 7,256 

Ai3  Giannls   (broken   up) 6,997 

Akamas   (now  Cyprlot)    --   

Al     Amin     (now     Fortune     Sea, 

Panamanian)     

Alaska     

Anthas    

Antonis 

Ares  (constructive  total  loss).. 

Areti  (now  Cyprlot) - 

Aristefs   (now  Tung  Yih,  Pana* 
manlan ) 

Astir     

Athamas    (now  Cyprlot,  broken 

up)     --- 

Carnation  (broken  up» 

Claire    

Cria    

E.  Myrtidiotissa  (aground,  tr'.ps 
to  Cuba  under  ex-name  Kal- 

liOjH  D.  Lernos.  Lebanese) 

Free   Trader    (now  Cyprlot) 

Giannis 6.270 

Giorgoa  Tsakiroglou 7.240 

Granikoa    7.282 

Ilena    5,925 

loannis    Aspiotis 7.297 

Kalliopi  D.  Lemos  (now  E.  Myr- 
tidiotissa, Lebanese) 

Kate  ina 

Le/tric    

Mantric 

Maria  Deapina  (broken  In  two> . 

Maria  Renee  (broken  up) 

Marichrlatina 

Marika  (now  Cyprlot) 

Mary-mark  (broken  up) 

Mersinidi  (broken  up) 

Mousse    

Nlctric 

NoelU    

Noemi  (aground,  total  loss) 

Olga  (now  Greek) -- 

Panagos  .- "7.  133 

Parmarina    --  8.721 

Jioaonl  (broken  up)--. 7.253 


5.  10! 
9.357 
17-3 
255 
.254 
203 
124 
7,  253 
4,  3f  8 
6.782 
9.  307 
7.  296 
7.251 
7,070 


Flag    o/    registry,    rmrne    of    s'lrp,    and    gro^s 
tonnage — Continued 

Lebinese-  -Continued 

Rerieka    (now  San   Carol,  Pana- 
manian, broken  up) 

P.ia   

St    Anthony   (broKenup) 

.Sf    Nicholas  (broken  up> 

San   Spyridon 

Steio   

Tertric 

Theodoras  Lemos 

Tornj     

Toula 

Troyan     

V'osji/:ai  (now  Cyprlot) 

Vastric  (broken  upi 6.751 

Vergolnada    6,339 

Yanxilas  10.  0.'>l 


Flag   of    registry,    name    of   ship,   and    gross 

ton  nagc — Continued 
Polish  (20  ships) 143,460 


250 

1J4 

319 

165 

260 

066 

7,045 

7.  198 

7,  178 

6,426 

7.  243 


Greek   i36  ships) 273.190 


Agios    Thrrapon 7.  ::05 

Akastos   I  now  Cyprlot) 

Aliartoi  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name    Lorado^e,    British) 

.4:irf     7.139 

Ambassade  (broken  up) 8.600 

Americana  ^  broken  up) 7.  104 

.\nacreon    (now    White    Daisey, 

Panamanian)     7.359 

Anatoli   (now  Sunrise,  Cyprlot)    

Andromachi  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name  Penel- 
ope, Greek) 6.712 

Anna  Ma'ia  (trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name  Helka.  Brit- 
ish)     -   

Apollon 9.744 

Athana'isios    K 7,216 

Barharino    7.084 

Callio-pi  Michalos 7.249 

Em^aay   (broken  up) 8.418 

A'.  Eiangelia  (trips  to  Cuba 
und'T      ex-name      Redbrook, 

British)     , -- 

Eftychia   .- 10.865 

Eretna -  7.199 

Gloria    now  //'•/en.  Greek)  - .    ..    

Helen  prevlou.s  trips  to  Cuba 
undtT  ex-name  Gtorfa.  Greek. 

broken    up i 

Ir^'na    

I'tros  II.  (broken  up) 

Kapr'un  Ko^tis  (broken  up) 

Kyra  H'lriklia   (broken  up) 

.^ffl'-io      Thi'Te^a      (now     Ingrid 

.\nne.  .South   African) 

Marigo  (now  .Amiitriti.  Cyprlot) 
.Wa'oudio     (now    Thalie,    Pana- 

mir.an)    

Ma   t-o-Sterlios  II   (now   Wendy 

H  ,  South  African) 

Mery    

Sicholacs  F.  (previous  trip  to 
Cuba    under    ex-name    Nieo- 

Uxoi   Frarigi.ita<    Greek) 

NicQlao^   Frangi'itas    i  now  S'l  o- 

laos  F..  Greek  i 

Nikolis  M. 7.  176 

O'.ga    ( previous    trip    to    Cuba. 

Lebanese)     

Pantanassa 

Pasi    (broken  up) 

Peri-lopc      (now      Andromachi, 

Greoki     .. 

prrsita  (broken  up) 

Rede-itos 

Roula  Maria   (tanker) 

Seirioi   (broken  up) 

Sophi'i 

.'^tylianos  N     Vla'sopulos,    (now 

.intonia  II.  Cyprlot) .-.  7.303 

T'.mios  Stai-ro^  i  formerly  Brit- 
ish flag,  now  Maltese) 

Tina     7.362 

We<:tern    Trader 9.268 


Baltyk 

Bialystok    

Bytom 

Chopin    

C'lorcoio    

Energetyk    

Grodziec     

Huta     Florian 

Huta  Labedy 

Huta    Ostrounec- 

Huta  Zgoda 

Hutnik    

Kopalnia    Bobrek 

Kopalnia 

Kopalnia 

Kopalnia 

Kopalnia 

Piast     

Rcjou-iec     

Tran.':portoicicc 


C::ladz 

M.echou'ice 

Siemianutvice . 

Wujek 


6,963 
7,17a 
5,967 
9,  148 
7,237 
10,843 
3,379 
7,258 
7,221 
7,  175 
6,840 

'^.^ 
7,252 
7.223 
7.165 
7.033 
3.  184 
3.401 

10,880 


Cyprlot    (24   ships  ( 165,743 


7 

128 

7 

232 

7, 

275 

5. 

U32 

6. 

888 

7. 

245 

7. 

147 

7.  369 

7.282 
7.258 


7.  199 


7. 

199 

7 

131 

7 

144 

10. 

8:;0 

5. 

yll 

10 

608 

i 

239 

7 

030 

Acme     

Adelphos  Petrakis  (broken  up). 
Ag-'nur     

Akamas       previous       trips       to 

Cub.i.    Lebanese] 

Akastos   (previous  trip  to  Cuba. 

Greek)     

Aktor      (Sunk) 

Amf'iaii    

Amfithea  (previous  trip  to  Cuba 
under        ex-nanie        Antonia, 

Greek)      

Amfitriti    (trip    to    Cuba    under 

ex-name  Marijgo.  Greek) 

.4mor!     

Antonia  11  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name    Stylianos    N.    Vlas- 

sopulos.      Greek) 

Apostolos  Andreas 

Areti  (trips  to  Cuba.  Lebanese)  _ 

Artemida     

Athamas    (trips    to    Cuba.    Leb- 
anese, broken  up) 

E    D.  Papalios 

El      Toro....      

Free   Ent'~rpn.se    (previous   trips 

to   Cuba,    British) 

Free  Merchant  (previous  trips  to 

Cuba,      British  1  .  .  .      -    

Free    Navigator    (previous    trips 
to  Cuba  under  ex-name  Neir- 

dene.     British) 

Free    Trader    (previous    trips    to 

Cuba.    Lebanese) 

Kallithea      (pre\lous     trips     to 
under    ex-nnnie    Swift    River, 

British,   broken    up) 

Marika     (trip     to     Cuba.     Leb- 
anese)     

Mparmpamarcos 

Nc:i-lorest      (previous     trips     to 

Cuba.      British) 

Niicg-rove     (previous     trips     to 
Cuba,     British,     and    Haitian, 

constructive  total   loss  ) 

Neumeadoxo    (previous    trips    to 

Cuba,   Brltl^,    sunk) 

Sunrise  (previotis  trips  to  C'lb.i 

under  ex-name  Anatoli,  Greek 

Va'isiliki  (  previous  trips  to  CTuba. 

Lebanese)    - - 


It  Ulan    (16  ships) 


Achille 

Agostino   Ber-tani 

Andrea    Co^ta     (tanker,    broken 

up)    

Aspromonte  (broken  up) 

Atria    (tanker) 


7.  169 
7,170 
7.139 

7,285 

7,331 
6,993 
7,  110 


5,171 


7.229 


5. 

357 

7 

247 

9, 

431 

5 

949 

6 

807 

5 

237 

7 

181 

7 

067 

7,251 


7,239 
7.  18S 

7,172 
5,654 
7,  187 
7,  192 
135,903 


6,950 
8.380 

10,440 

7.  IM 

13.845 
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Yugoslav    (11   ships) . 


Bar   (broken  up) 

Cetinje 

Dugi  Otok  (broken  up) 

Kolasin    

Moikovac 

Piva 

Plod    

Promina   (broken  up)-- 

Sitbicei'ac    

Vara    

Trebisnjica  (wrecked)  . 


French    (9   ships). 


Moroccan    (5   ships). 


Atlas    

Banora   (sunk). 

Marrakech    

Mauritanie    

Toubkal 


Maltese    (5  ships). 


Amalia  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 

British) 

Ispahan    

St.  Antonio  (broken  up,  previous 
trip  to  Cuba,  British) 

Soclyve  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 
British)     

Timios  Stavros  (previous  trips 
to  Cuba,  British  and  Greek). 

Finnish    (5  ships) 


Atlas    

Augusta    Paulin 

Hermia  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Amfred,  Swedish) 

Margrethe    Paulin 

Ragni  Paulin 

SiDord    (tanker) 


Netherlands   (2  ships) 


Meike  . 
Tempo 


7,189 
11,377 


2,479 
17,519 


Flag  of   registry,    name   of   ship,  arid   gross 
tonnage — Continued 

ItiU.in — Continued 

Caprera    

Elia  (tanker) 

Geremta  (prevlotis  trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-najne  Mariasusanna, 

Italian)    

Giuseppe  Giuiietti  (tanker) 

Graziclla    Zeta    (trips    to    Cuba 
under      ex-name       Monitron, 

Italian)     

Mariasusanna     (now     Gcremia, 

Italian)   

Monitron    (now   Graziclla   Zeta, 

Italian 

Nazareno  (broken  up) 

Sino  Bixio 

San  Francesco 

San  Nicola   (tanker) 

Santa  Lucia 

Somalia  (Now  Chung  Thai,  Pan- 
amanian)     


1.595 
7,  173 
8,427 
9,284 
12,461 
9,278 

3,352 


77,  585 


7,233 
7.200 
6,997 
7.217 
7.125 
7.519 
3,657 
6,980 
9,033 
7,499 
7,145 


48,758 


Arsinoe    (tanker,   sunk) 10,426 

AiTanchcs      (now      Ai^ranchoise, 

Panamanian)     7,282 

Circe    2,874 

Ence     1,232 

Foulaya 3,739 

Mungo    4,820 

Nelee    2,874 

Ueve  (now  Drame  Oumar,  Guln- 

ean)     852 

Senanque    (tanker) 14,659 


35,  828 


10.392 
3,082 
3,214 

10,  392 
8.748 

33,788 


7,304 
7,  156 

6,704 

7,  291 

5,333 


36.  835 


3.916 
7.096 


7,251 

6,823 

11.749 

999 


500 
499 


Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship,  and  gross 

tonnage — Oontinued 
Norwegian  (2  ships) 10,002 


SOUTH    AFRICAN 


Ole  Bratt 5,252 

Tine  (now  Jezreel,  Panamanian 
flag,  wrecked) 4,750 


Swedish  (2  ships). 


9.318 


Am/red  (now  Hermia,  Finnish).  2.828 
Dagmar  (now  Bali  Mariner,  Pan- 
amanian)     6.490 


Monaco  (1  ship). 


7,314 


Saint  Lys    (broken  up) 7,314 

The  following  are  listed  without  gross 
tonnages: 

GTHNEAN 

Drame  Oumar  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Neve,  French). 

HAmAN 

Neiogrove  (now  Cyprlot) . 

PAKISTANI 

Haringhata  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Ardpatrick,  British). 

Maulabaksh  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Phoenician  Dawn  and  East  Breeze,  British). 

PANAlfANIAlT 

Agate  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ez-name  Dairen. 
British). 

Avranchoise  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Avranches,  French) . 

Bali  Mariner  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Dagmar,  Swedish). 

Cathay  Trader  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Sut;a  Breeze,  British) . 

Chung  Thai  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Somalia,  Italian). 

Fortune  Sea  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Al  Amin,  Ijebanese,  broken  up) . 

Jezreel  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name  Tine, 
Norwegian,  wrecked) . 

San  Carlo  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Reneka,  Lebanese,  broken  up). 

Thalie  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
if aroudio,  Greek) . 

Tung  Yih  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Aristefs,  Lebanese). 

Tynlee  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
ilrdenod«,  British). 

White  Daisey  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Anacreon,  Greek). 


Ingrid  Anne  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Maria  Theresa,  Greek). 

Wendy  H.  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name 
Mastro-Stelios  II,  Greek). 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  Cuba  after  January  1,  1963,  have 
reacquired  eligibility  to  carry  United  States 
Government-financed  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  persons  who 
control  the  vessels  having  given  satisfactory 
certification  and  assurance: 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  It 
remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   to    discourage    such    trade;    and 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the 
Cuba  trade,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(c) ;  and 

(c)  that  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations.  In- 
cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  De- 
cember 16,  1963,  requiring  their  employment 
in  the  Cuba  trade  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  such  contractual  obligations. 


Flag  of  registry  and  number  of  ships 


a.  Since  last  report.  . 

b.  Previous  reports: 

British 

Cyprlot 

Danish 

Finnish  

French 

German   (West). 

Greek 

Israeli    

Italian 

Japanese 

Kuwaiti 

Lebanese 

Norwegian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Yugoslav 


Total 
None. 


(') 
41 

a 
1 
a 

1 
1 

27 
1 
6 
1 
1 
9 
4 
6 
1 
1 


104 


Section  3.  The  shlp>s  listed  in  Sections  1  and 
2  have  made  the  following  niunber  of  trips 
to  Cuba  since  January  1,  1963,  based  on  in- 
formation received  through  June  12,  1967. 


Flag  of  registry 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1 
1966 

1967 

Total 

January 

February 

March 

April            May 

British     

133 
64 
99 
16 
12 

180 
91 
27 

20 

n 

1 

9 

17 

10 

13 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

126 
58 
23 
24 
15 
17 
9 

101 
25 
27  ' 

11  1 
10 

27  ! 

10 

c 

7 
2 
4 

10 
2 
2 

2  1. 

2 

3 

1 

9                 5 

V       \ 

\              1 

i  i          1 

5                 1 
;                 1 

575 

Lebanese 

247 

Greek        

192 

Italian 

75 

Yugoslav 

52 

Cypriot 

1 

57 

French  

8 

8 

14 

9 

1 

37 

25 

■                      !                        1 

24 

1 
5 
6 
2 

I                                                1 

23 

Finnish 

ii 

i 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1                    1 

1  L... 

26 

Maltese 

12 

Netherlands 

6 

Swedish 

3 

( 

6 

i 

3 

Israel 

! 

2 

Danish 

1 

[           1 

1 

German  (West) 

1 

1 

Haitian 

' 

1 

1 

1 

' 



, 

1 

MonAcan 

1 



1 



Polish. 


Subtotal. 


Grand  tatai. 


370 
18 


394 
16 


290 
12 


224  I 
10 


14 
1 


17 

1 


22 
1 


23 


1,367 
61 


388 


410  i    302  I    234 


15 


18 


23 


23 


15 


1,428 


Note.— Trip  totals  In  this  section  exceed  ship  totals  in  sees.  1  and  2  because  some  of  the  ships  made  more  than  1  trip  to  Cuba. 
Monthljr  totals  subject  to  revision  as  additional  data  become  available. 
By  order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Administrator 
Dated :  June  20, 1967 

James  S.  Dawson.  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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AMERICA   WOULD  LOSE   UNDER 
NEW  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Flortda,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  when  the 
news  media  carried  the  story  yesterday 
morning  that  the  United  States  and 
Panama  had  reached  agreement  on  new 
treaties  governing  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  possible  construction  of  a  new 
sea  level  canal,  and  the  defense  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

I  say  shocked  because  I  believe  the 
United  States  Is  simply  yielding  to  Inter- 
national blackmail,  and  saddened  be- 
cause I  would  have  thought  that  our  own 
administration  would  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  avoid  being  victimized  by  bluflf 
and  bluster. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of  these  treaties,  but  the  story 
published  yesterday  indicates  that  the 
United  States  is  giving  up  its  absolute 
legal  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
that  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
zone  will  be  recognized  In  addition,  this 
country  will  surrender  rights  which  it 
obtained  "In  perpetuity"  in  1903.  Propo- 
nents of  these  arrangements  say  that  we 
must  yield  our  sovereignty.  Why?  Simply 
because  a  group  of  immature  students 
and  other  Irresponslbles  demonstrated  in 
1964.  What  guarantees  do  we  have  that  a 
Castro-type  government  might  not  come 
to  power  In  Panama,  and  use  the  leverage 
of  Its  legal  control  to  evict  us  from  this 
vital  strategic  spot?  In  fact,  the  more  the 
United  States  dignifies  the  hollow 
threats  of  racial  elements  In  Panama  or 
elsewhere,  the  more  it  enhances  the 
possibility  of  their  coming  to  power. 

What  guarantee  do  we  have,  further, 
against  the  expropriation  of  the  canal  by 
Panama?  Hardly  any.  Moreover,  the 
need  for  a  new  canal  is  questionable  at 
best.  The  present  canal  can  be  modern- 
ized without  signing  this  treaty  with 
Panama.  More  than  $75  million  has  al- 
ready been  Invested  in  lock  site  excava- 
tions at  the  present  canal.  It  would  be 
Just  so  much  extra  waste  if  a  new  canal 
Is  built — and  such  a  canal,  needless  to 
say.  would  cost  far,  far  more. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
supposed  to  be  Investigating  the  excava- 
tion of  two  other  sites  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. This  Is  fine,  except  that  under 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  agree  to  permit 
these  methods,  and  might  exact  a  very 
high  price  for  ooing  so. 

Finally,  the  proposed  Defense  Treaty 
Is  said  to  provide  for  a  status  for  forces 
agreement,  similar  to  those  under  NATO 
and  SEATO.  which  would  subject  Amer- 
ican servicemen  to  the  Panama  civil  law. 
This  would  be  further  evidence  of  the 
abdication  of  American  sovereignty  of 
the  canal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
Is  giving  up  control  of  this  vital  artery 
in  order  to  mollify  foreign  public  opinion. 


without    insuring    adequate    protection 
for  vital  American  interests. 

In  my  judgment,  catering  to  foreign 
public  opinion,  which  in  many  cases  Is 
artlflclally  stimulated  against  us,  is  not 
a  sound  basis  for  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions I  am  opposed,  and  will  remain  op- 
posed, to  any  treaty  embodying  the  loss 
of  American  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 


SPECIAL    COMMITTEP:    on   CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sfjeaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKErR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  Yugoslavia's  dictator,  Tito,  Is 
providing  full  cooperation  with  the  Rus- 
sian drive  to  seize  control  of  the  Middle 
East  and  has  demon.<.trated  his  great 
personal  affliction  for  Nas.ser,  It  Is  well 
for  us  to  pause  to  commemorate  the  his- 
toric national  holiday  of  the  Serbian 
people  who  are  quietly  but  heroically 
resisting  Tito's  domination 

The  Serbs  eventually  regained  their 
freedom  under  the  legendary  Karageorge 
who  founded  the  Serbian  kingdom, 
which  became  the  basis  for  modern 
Yugoslavia.  Since  World  War  II  they 
have  been  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Soviet  Imperialism,  instead  of 
the  legitimate  prewar  government  and 
their  rightful  sovereign.  King  Peter  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  once  again  remind 
the  Members  of  the  resolutions  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  The  resolution  which  I 
have  Introduced,  House  Resolution  15, 
very  properly  includes  Yugoslavia  as  a 
captive  nation  The  people  of  Yugoslavia 
are  certainly  denied  their  freedom  by 
Tito's  government  just  as  much  as  are 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Serbian  Americans  and  all  the 
other  American  groups  v^orkine  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  freedom  in  their  own 
oppressed  homelands  are  united  In  their 
desire  that  Congre.ss  act  on  these  resolu- 
tions so  that  the  Communist  coloniza- 
tion of  their  countries  can  bo  exposed 
and  condemned. 


LEGISL.ATTON  TO  RAISE  RESIDENTS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  THE  STATUS  OF  FTRST-CLASS 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Pat- 
ten*. Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.<:e,  the  rentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Gu^^eI  ,  is  recot'nized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
today  to  join  with  '23  of  my  freshmen 
Republican  colleagues  in  support  of  a 
measure  which  would  rai.se  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  status 
of  flrst-cIass  citizens 

We  are  proposing  legislation  which 
would  provide  citizens  of  the  District  with 


voting  representation  in  Congress.  Most 
of  us  are  actually  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  implement  this  pui-pose. 

With  the  House  about  to  rece.ss  for  the 
191st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  consider  such  a  measure. 
Each  of  us  is  preparing  to  return  to  our 
district  where  we  will  be  addressing  our 
constituents  in  4th  of  July  speeches  and 
reminding  them  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  each  and  every  American  citizen.  Let 
us  rememl)er  that  to  this  day.  District 
citizens  do  not  have  the  right  of  repre- 
.sentatlon  in  their  legislature,  a  right  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought  so  bitterly 
with  England.  Hopefully,  this  will  be  the 
year  when  Congress  will  move  to  correct 
tills  Inequity. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this 
bill  First,  to  help  achieve  a  better  munic- 
ipal government;  and  second,  historical 
re.search  shows  this  was  the  intention  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Careful  research 
of  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  other  writings  of  that  era  Indicate 
that  from  the  beginning,  they  contem- 
plated that  District  residents  share  equal 
political  rights  with  other  U.S.  cltlzeny. 
District  residents  appear  to  have  been 
unw.itting  victims  of  the  Founding 
Fathers"  desire  to  protect  the  Federal 
Government  from  interstate  rivalries 
and  Jealousies. 

In  the  1780's.  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  the  District  had  to  be  set  apart  from 
any  State's  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  such 
a  State  from  exercising  undue  Influence 
on  national  affairs.  There  was,  also,  proof 
that  a  State  could  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary security  and  protection  needed  for 
Members  of  Congress.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  tenor  of  the  times — the  Founding 
Fathers  were  experimenting.  The  state 
of  affairs  was  such  that  the  Federal  Capi- 
tal could  well  be  to  the  political  strong 
States  what  a  weak  feudal  king  would  be 
to  quarreling  barons. 

Although  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution agreed  that  Congress  should  be 
supreme  in  the  Federal  Capital,  nowhere 
is  there  any  indication  that  protecting 
the  Capital  from  State  power  was  to 
necessitate  canceling  political  rights  for 
the  District's  inhabitants.  Quite  to  the 
contrarj-.  there  Is  proof  that  Americans 
in  the  1780's  took  for  granted  that  resi- 
dents would,  as  James  Madison  stated 
In  the  Federalist  Papers— No.  43 — "have 
had  their  voice  In  the  election  of  the 
Government  which  is  to  exercise  author- 
ity over  them." 

The  papers  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress state  that  the  residents  would  "en- 
joy the  privilege  of  trial  by  Jury  and  of 
being  governed  by  laws  made  by  repre- 
.sentatives  of  their  own  election' — Item 
46  of  Continental  Congress  papers.  Yet 
today,  they  do  not  have  voting  repre- 
sentation in  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
the  Federal  legislative  branch  which  not 
only  decides  on  national  affairs  but  is 
directly  responsible  for  District  affairs. 

There  is  no  rationale  behind  such  a 
situation.  Having  an  equal  voice  In  gov- 
ernment is  a  basic  right  of  each  citizen 
of  our  country.  This  is  an  historic  In- 
justice that  must  be  corrected.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  such  as  Is  being 
proposed  today,  would  not  alter  the  Dls- 
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trlct's  imique  position  as  the  seat  of 
Federal  Government  set  apart  from  the 
States.  Voting  representation  has  no  re- 
lation to  these  factors.  It  would  simply 
allow  the  people  a  voice  equal  to  that  of 
other  individual  citizens  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  envision 
the  growth  of  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  an  American 
metropolis — with  the  problems  of  crime, 
transportation,  welfare,  and  other  com- 
plex problems  which  stagger  the  imag- 
ination. Since  the  days  that  the  District 
was  made  our  Capital,  the  population 
has  grown  by  800,000  persons.  These  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  representation,  as 
were  those  of  the  13  colonies  191  years 
ago. 

I  am  gratified  and  honored  to  be  one 
of  the  Republican  freshmen  Members 
of  Congress  uniting  behind  a  truly  Amer- 
ican cause.  I  include  the  list  of  cospon- 
sorsat  this  point: 

List  op  Scpportinc  Members 

Congressman  Edward  Blester,  Pennayl- 
vanla. 

Congressman  Donald  Brotzman,  Colorado. 

Congressman  I>anlel  Button,  New  York. 

Congressman  William  Cowger,  Kentuclcy. 

Congressman  John  Dellenback.  Oregon. 

Congressman  Marvin  Esch,  Michigan. 

Congressman  Edwin  Eshleman,  Pennsyl- 
Tanla. 

Congressman    Gilbert   Gude,    Maryland. 

Congresswoman  Margaret  Heckler,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Michigan. 

Congressman   Donald   Lukens,   Ohio. 

Congressman  James  McClure,  Idaho. 

Congressman  Jack  McDonald,  Michigan. 

Congressman  Tom  Meekill,  Connecticut. 

Congressman  John  Myers,  Indiana. 

Congressman   Tom   Rallsback,   Illinois. 

Congressman   Donald   Rlegle.   Michigan. 

Congressman  Philip  Ruppe,  Michigan. 

Congressman  Charles  Sandman,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa. 

Congressman  Sam  Steiger,  Wisconsin. 

Congressman  William  Steiger,  Arizona. 

Congressman  Larry  Winn,  Kansas. 

Congressman  John  Zwach,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LuKENs]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  support  of  the  Joint  resolution 
proposed  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  Gude  of  Maryland,  to 
provide  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  given  a 
voice  in  the  legislative  deliberations  af- 
fecting that  Government. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  District  have  gone  on  too  long,  pay- 
ing their  taxes  and  supporting  their 
Government,  without  having  a  say  in 
the  conduct  of  that  Government.  Mr. 
Qm)E's  resolution  would  correct  a  long- 
standing injustice.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
*ith  him  in  this  endeavor. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  address  some  remarks  to 
the  statement  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  GudeI 
earlier  today,  when  he  made  his  eloquent 
statement  and  plea  for  representation  in 
Congress  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  speak  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker. 

First  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  sense  of  dedication,  for 
his  concern  with,  and  his  Interest  in,  the 
welfare  of  some  800,000  people  who  live 
in  the  shadow  of  this  great  temple  of 
liberty  we  call  our  Capitol,  and  who  have 
not  the  benefits  and  the  opportunities  to 
serve  and  the  responsibilities  which  go 
with  it,  that  other  citizens  in  the  United 
States  have. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Gude]  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
stature  and  of  concern.  He  is  leading  the 
fight  for  some  rights  which  are  entitled 
to  the  people.  I  commend  him. 

The  gentleman's  bill,  which  provides 
for  representation  in  Congress,  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  needed.  It  should  be  acted  on 
now.  I  have  Introduced  a  companion  bill 
to  his  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am  interested  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  people 
who  live-here  have  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  have  never  been  given 
them  in  the  same  spirit  they  have  been 
given  to  the  rest  of  us  who  live  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  for  home  rule.  I  am  for  a  right 
kind  of  a  home  rule  bill.  I  believe  that 
our  forebears  intended  that  the  objec- 
tives, the  goals,  indicated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  we  will 
commemorate  in  a  few  days,  were  in- 
tended as  much  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  they  were  for 
the  rest  of  us.  Indeed,  I  believe  they  were 
intended  for  the  world. 

Later,  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  after  we  discovered  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  inadequate,  many 
of  the  same  men  who  met  to  frame  that 
Declaration,  to  write  it  and  adopt  it 
and  present  it  to  the  people,  met  again 
in  Philadelphia  to  write  a  document 
called  the  Constitution.  It  begins  with 
three  eloquent,  meaningful,  stirring 
words,  "We  the  people." 

As  they  authored  this  document,  I 
believe  they  meant  to  include  all  the 
people  who  were  to  live  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

So  again  I  plead,  as  I  have  many  times 
before,  for  the  rights  of  these  people. 

One  further  thought.  Today  we  are 
considering  legislation  which  is  called  a 
program  for  model  cities,  a  program  to 
help  develop  a  plan  that  can  be  followed 
to  help  combat  the  problem  and  to  re- 
solve the  great  challenges  which  present 
themselves  in  our  great  centers  of 
population. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  that  regard,  I 
am  for  a  model  cities  program,  too.  and 
I  am  for  the  old  adage  of  starting  at 
home.  I  should  like  to  have  that  first 


model  city  be  Washington,  B.C.,  our 
Capital  City. 

In  order  to  attain  some  of  these  things 
that  we  need  here,  which  would  serve 
our  own  interest  and  the  national  inter- 
est, I  believe  we  need  a  thorough  study 
and  research  of  the  problems  to  deter- 
mine the  Immediate  needs,  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  long-range  needs. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  that 
would  call  for  such  a  study.  I  hope  that 
the  District  Committee  will  consider  this 
resolution.  So  much  in  that  vein. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  hope 
the  proper  committee  of  the  Congress 
will  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Gude]  Introduced.  Let  us  take  the 
first  great  important  step  and  give  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
Representative  here  in  Congress,  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  can  evaluate  the  pro- 
grams for  the  people,  and  reflect  their 
interests  and  speak  for  them  when  they 
need  to  be  spoken  for  and  speak  to  us 
about  their  needs. 


FCC      DECISION      ON      CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
gay]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
2,  1967,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  sent  a  letter  to  station 
WCBS-TV  in  New  York  stating  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  applicable  to  ciga- 
rette advertising.  Tills  ruling  was  made 
in  response  to  a  complaint  initiated  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Banzhaf  HI  against  the  sta- 
tion. The  Commission  decided  the  mat- 
ter, based  upon  presentation  of  Mr. 
Banzhaf  and  WCBS-TV. 

Yet,  the  Commission's  letter  contain- 
ing the  ruling  scarcely  discusses  the  mat- 
ters Mr.  Banzhaf  complained  of.  Instead, 
both  the  letter  and  the  public  notice  is- 
sued by  the  Commission  on  June  5,  1967, 
which  gave  the  first  public  notice  of  the 
matter,  constituted  a  proclamation  with 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  many  busi- 
nesses who  had  no  chance  to  express 
themselves  on  the  matter.  Indeed,  the 
letter  from  the  PCC  to  station  WCBS- 
TV  reads: 

We  believe  that  a  station  which  presents 
such  advertisements  has  the  duty  of  Inform- 
ing its  audience  of  the  other  side  of  this 
controversial  Issue  of  public  importance — 
that  however  enjoyable,  such  smoking  may 
be  a  hazard  to  the  smoker's  health. 

Our  action  here,  therefore,  must  be  tail- 
ored so  as  to  carry  out  the  above  Congres- 
sional purpose.  We  believe  that  it  does.  It 
requires  a  station  which  carries  cigarette 
commercials  to  provide  a  significant  amount 
of  time  for  the  other  viewpoint,  thus  imple- 
menting the  "smoking  education  campaigns" 
referred  to  as  a  basis  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion in  the  1965  Act.  See  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act;  remarks  of  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson,  floor  manager  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  bill  which  became  that  Act,  Cong. 
Rec.  (Daily  Edition) 

The  guidelines  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
are  brought  to  your  attention  so  that  In 
connection  with  the  above  continuing  pro- 
gram you  may  make  the  Judgment  whether 
sufficient  time  Is  being  allocated  each  week 
in  this  area. 
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These  statements  appear  to  be  a  Com- 
mission statement  designed  to  imple- 
ment. Interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or  the 
Commission's  policy  in  this  area  and  to 
set  down  guidelines  for  future  conduct. 
In  short,  this  "ruling  "  appears  to  be  in- 
tended to  have  a  broad  future  impact. 
It  Is  not  a  decision  on  the  matters  com- 
plained of  with  respect  to  the  parties 
affected.  By  its  own  words.  It  is  a  broad 
holding,  although  based  upon  a  private 
proceeding,  and  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
all  to  follow. 

If  the  effect  of  this  ruling  is  not  limited 
merely  to  WCBS-TV  but  is  meant  to 
apply  to  all  television  or  broadcasting 
stations,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
desirable  to  permit  all  those  affected  to 
participate  In  a  proceeding  and  offer 
their  data,  views,  and  arguments?  Cer- 
tainly the  text  of  much  of  the  letter, 
and  of  the  public  notice  issued  by  the 
Commission,  indicates  that  the  Commis- 
sion Intended  this  ruling  to  have  a  broad 
applicability  and  a  future  effect.  Indeed, 
no  penalty  was  imposed  or  even  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  the  three  partic- 
ular commercials  complained  of  which 
had  occurred  in  the  past. 

If  the  ruling  is  to  have  general  effect, 
even  in  the  area  of  cigarettes.  It  would 
seem  only  fair  that  it  should  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  public  proceeding  rather 
than  a  confidential  exchange  of  material 
between  the  Commission,  the  complain- 
ant, and  the  television  station.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  limited  to  correct- 
ing past  acts  of  the  single  television 
station.  WCBS.  then  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  was  announced  as  a  public  notice 
and  phrased  so  as  to  appear  to  have 
general  applicability  to  all  stations  car- 
rying such  commercials. 

The  net  result  of  this  failure  by  the 
PCC  to  approach  this  Issue  in  a  fair 
and  straightforward  fashion  has  been 
utter  confusion.  Three  weeks  after  the 
so-called  "niling"  was  issued,  neither 
the  PCC.  the  broadcasting  Industry,  or 
anyone  else  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
the  confused  current  state  of  affairs  is, 
as  a  result  of  the  FCC  action.  The  FCC 
diCted  on  a  complaint.  It  did  not  And 
that  the  station  complained  of  did  any- 
thing wrong  or  did  not  do  anything 
wrong.  It  did  not  say  that  the  commer- 
cials complained  of  should  have  been 
different  or  that  the  station  should  have 
taken  any  different  action  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Banzhaf's  complaint.  It  did  not 
say  that  Mr.  Banzhaf's  complaint  was 
imfounded.  Indeed,  the  television  sta- 
tion interprets  the  FCCs  action  as  ap- 
parently stating  that  the  station  is  con- 
forming to  the  FCCs  concepts  and  that 
the  station  does  not  have  to  change  its 
broadcasting  policies,  and  the  astute 
press  has  commented  that  the  Commis- 
sion apparently  agrees. 

That  is  the  hazy  state  of  the  matter 
with  respect  to  the  one  station  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  complaint.  How- 
ever, the  FCCs  Counsel  Is  reported  in  the 
press  this  week  as  stating  that  the  ruling 
is  applicable  to  all  of  the  more  than  5.500 
station  licensees  in  the  country  These 
are  the  stations  which  have  had  no  op- 
portunity at  all  to  present  their  view- 
point or  viewpoints  in  this  matter. 

To  make  matters   worse,   the   PCC's 


General  Counsel  is  reported  as  saying 
that  stations  which  ignore  the  ruhng 
could  be  cited  in  complaints  So,  some- 
how, these  .stations  are  t'oiniz  to  be  subject 
to  some  type  of  penalty,  which  is  pres- 
ently unknown,  for  failure  to  abide  by  a 
rulin-c  which  is  applicable  to  them  but 
was  made  in  a  proceeding  about  which 
they  had  no  notice  and  In  which  they 
had  no  opportunity  tu  participate. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  Com- 
mission's General  Counsel  is  further  re- 
ported as  saying  that  these  5,500  stations 
will  be  informed  of  this  rulins  when  the 
FCC  s  "Fairnes-s  Primer,"  or  instructions 
manual,  is  next  Issued  When  that  will  be. 
we  do  not  know.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
last  "Fairness  Primer  "  was  issued  in 
1964.  But,  apparently  all  these  thousands 
of  station  licensees  are  bound  by  this 
new  ruling  even  before  the  next  edition 
of  the  Instructions  manual  is  Issued. 

The  networks,  too,  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  proceed  as  a  result  of  the 
confu.sion  created  by  the  Commission. 
CBS.  the  network  which  owns  the  .station 
Involved  in  the  complaint,  has  com- 
plained to  the  Commission,  according  to 
the  press,  that  it  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  to  the  Commission  on 
the  fairness  doctrine  complaint  that  was 
the  basis  for  the  ruling.  And  the  network 
also  complains  that  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  FCCs  letter  constituted  an 
order. 

Indeed,  the  confusion  created  by  the 
PCC's  unfortunate  course  of  action — by 
proceeding  In  this  broad  policy  without 
granting  a  fair  hearmg  to  all  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  it — is  spreading  out 
like  the  ripples  on  the  water  after  a  stone 
is  dropped  In.  Although  the  FCC  stated 
that  its  so-called  "ruling"  was  limited  to 
cigarettes,  the  same  reasoning  adopted 
by  the  PCC  would  apply  to  any  "contro- 
versial Issue  of  public  Importance."  The 
Vletnsun  war,  auto  safety,  the  fluorida- 
tion of  water,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
the  draft  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
issues  which  are  important  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  on  which  there  are 
strongly  differing  opinions.  Once  the  fsdr- 
ness  doctrine  is  extended  l)eyond  the  is- 
sues in  a  political  campaign,  there  is  no 
end  in  sight  to  the  possible  extension  of 
thLs  application  of  logic. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  becomes  of 
great  public  sigmflcance  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Congress  created  the  FCC 
as  an  expert  body,  primarily  empowered 
to  regulate  allocation  and  assignment  of 
the  radio  .spectrum.  It  did  not  create  the 
FCC  as  an  agency  to  determine  what  is- 
sues of  the  type  I  have  named  are  of 
great  public  importance  and  what  issues 
are  not  of  great  public  importance.  In- 
deed, that  determination  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  regulation  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum. On  its  very  face,  this  is  an  exten- 
sion by  the  FCC  of  its  powers. 

Thus,  while  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
state  of  affairs  because  it  has  caused  so 
much  confusion,  I  have  also  been  re- 
minded that  really  this  problem  is  simi- 
lar to  so  many  other  problems  which  re- 
cently have  t)een  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. They  all  relate,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  agencies  taking  the  law  in 
their  own  hands. 


Within  the  past  9  months,  th-  FDA 
proposed  .some  regulations  which  went 
.so  far  beyond  what  Congress  may  have 
rontcmulated  that  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  of  Utah,  introduced  a  resolution- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  ill— 
which  provided  that  these  FDA  regula- 
tioios  "should  not  be  made  effective  or 
enforced  until  Congress  has  by  law  con- 
ferred the  authority  to  make  such  regula- 
tions on  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare." 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  proposed  regula- 
tions which  go  so  far  that  the  r;entleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  H.^ll]  brought  the 
problem  to  us  in  a  major  speech  showing 
how  Congress  had  granted  no  such  power 
to  the  agency.  It  involved  the  taxation 
of  the  income  which  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Girl  Scouts  receive  from  advertising 
placed  in  their  publications. 

And  just  last  month — May  23,  1967— 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  public 
may  challenge  the  validity  of  agencv 
regulations  without  first  either  complying 
with  them  or  risking  civil  or  criminal 
action  by  the  Government.  Yet.  the  Gov- 
ernment opposed  this  result. 

More  and  more,  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  are  being  placed  in  position  of 
i>rotecting  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  administrative  agencies.  This 
decision  by  the  FCC,  which  has  caused 
so  much  confusion,  and  the  actions  by 
other  agencies  which  have  also  been  the 
t'round  of  much  complaint,  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  all  of  us  that  a  fair 
trial  is  an  essential  part  of  our  way  of 
life,  because  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  freedom-loving  and  self-govern- 
ing people  can  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 

We  demand  this  type  of  procedure  in 
our  courts  and  we  must  demand  It 
equally  in  our  administrative  agencies. 
Their  procedures  must  Insure  a  fair  hear- 
ing upon  appropriate  notice  If  the  result 
is  to  meet  the  standard  which  we  set  for 
ourselves. 

I  am  critical  of  the  FCC  for  having 
proceeded  in  the  way  that  It  has.  The 
fact  that  such  a  route  is  open  to  it  re- 
quires, on  our  part,  a  close  examination 
of  the  statutes  to  see  what  additional 
precautions  should  be  taken  so  that  these 
situations  will  not  continue  to  arise.  If 
steps  can  be  taken  in  this  direction,  it 
may  be  that  we  will,  in  the  future,  be 
able  to  deal  more  effectively  with  this 
type  of  problem  and  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic agencies  of  our  Government  are 
more  surely  responsible  for  their  acts 
and  more  considerate  and  careful  In 
the  exercise  of  their  administration  of 
the  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Now  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KornegayI 
yielding  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  Important  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man when  he  said  that  the  WCBS-TV 
order  seems  to  him  and  certainly  does  to 
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me  to  be  unwarranted  and  one  which 
should  cause  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  would  not  agree 
that  if  the  FCC  has  the  authority  under 
the  law  to  require  that  a  private  enter- 
prise television  or  radio  facility  must 
give  free  time  to  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  advertisements  which  are  paid 
for  by  an  advertiser,  could  not  also  ex- 
tend that  doctrine,  logically,  to  say  that 
if  a  political  candidate  purchased  time, 
that  not  only  his  opponents,  but  any 
citizen  who  objected  to  the  candidacy  of 
that  individual,  could  also,  under  the  so- 
called  fairness  order,  get  time  during 
which  to  rebut  the  advertisement — the 
paid  advertisement  by  the  political  can- 
didate? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  seen  and  gone  right  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  several  problems 
which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  brought  upon  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
Is  eminently  correct  to  the  effect  that 
certainly  In  carrying  this  principle  and 
this  proposition  to  its  natural  and  logical 
conclusion,  there  is  no  way  to  escape  the 
results  which  the  gentleman  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  there  are  many  very  fine,  in- 
telligent citizens  in  this  country  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  dietary  philosophy  of  eating 
only  vegetables,  people  whom  we  call 
vegetarians 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Vegetarians,  there 
are  many  of  them  in  this  country  . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Would  this  FCC  doc- 
trine give  any  right  to  the  FCC  to  de- 
mand that  any  radio  station  or  TV  sta- 
tion advertising  sausage  or  hot  dogs 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Or  bacon. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Or  bacon— force 
them  to  give  equal  time  to  vegetarians 
who  felt  that  they  ought  to  get  over  the 
message  to  the  effect  that  meat  is  harm- 
ful to  the  country's  economic  system  or 
to  the  personal  anatomy  and  in  getting 
that  message  over  to  the  public  not  have 
to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  I  say,  according  to  what  the 
Commission  says,  if  you  could  term  this 
a  controversial  Issue  of  public  impor- 
tance, then  no  doubt  the  station  would 
be  caught  imder  the  rule. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
are  many  people  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  idea  of  a  certain  product  which  Is 
referred  to  as  being  "wet,  cold,  and  deli- 
cious." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  means. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  that  It  Is  good 
for  human  beings  to  consume.  I  suppose 
the  same  "fairness  doctrine"  would  also 
give  to  some  person  who  was  opposed  to 
the  consumption  of  malt  lager  the  right 
to  come  in  and  be  heard  to  disprove  that 
the  product  was  "wet.  cold,  and  delicious 
and  helpful." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  Is  exactly 
nght.  Of  course,  It  just  opens  up  a  limit- 


less nimiber  of  commodities  and  goods  to 
question  that  are  advertised  on  TV  and 
the  radio. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  gentleman's  time, 
but  then  we  do  have  another  very  fine 
group  of  people  in  America  who  think 
there  is  something  distasteful  about  the 
use  of  cosmetics,  and  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  cosmetics  should 
be  used,  and  who  have  very  strong  beliefs 
about  this. 

Now,  is  this  so-called  fairness  doctrine 
going  to  mean  that  these  companies  who 
spend  millions  of  dollars  advertising  cos- 
metics are  going  to  put  the  stations  in 
the  position  of  having  to  give  free  time 
to  individuals  to  rebut  the  very  favorable 
comments  which  the  advertiser  makes 
about  his  cosmetic  products? 

Mr,  KORNEGAY.  I  would  answer 
"Yes"  to  that. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  This  is  another  area? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  This  is  certainly  an- 
other area. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  I  point  these  out 
merely  to  point  up  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  that  was  taken  in  the  WCBS-TV 
case. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  most  sincerely  for  his  fine 
contribution. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  would  yield  to  me  on  this  point? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Nyrth 
Carolina  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  supposedly — and  I  say  sup- 
posedly— has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
another  instance  of  where  we  are  having 
a  government  of  men  and  not  law,  and  to 
me  that  implies  a  rather  serious  moment 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  could  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  here  documenting 
the  ridlciUous  and  asinine  position  taken 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  its  proclamation  directed  to- 
ward the  station  in  New  York,  and  on 
whom  they  served  an  ultimatiun  that 
they  must  reply  and  give  equal  time  to 
the  paid  advertisements— -give  equal 
time  to  those  people  who  want  to  come 
into  the  station  free  and  give  their  rea- 
sons why  they  do  not  agree  with  these 
paid  advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said — I  am  sure  we  can  spend  this  entire 
evening  documenting  the  ridiculous 
situations  that  are  going  to  develop  if 
this  ruling  or  proclamation  is  permitted 
to  stand. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Let  me  interrup  my 
distinguished  friend  at  that  point,  and 
make  this  statement:  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say 
the  station  was  required  to  give  the  com- 
plaining parties  equal  time,  but  it  said 
that  the  station  was  required  to  provide 
a  "significant  amount  of  time"  for  the 
other  viewpoint. 

Mr.  LENNON.  To  me  that  is  almost  the 
same  thing.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Counsel  for  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission,  since  its  ultimatum  or  proc- 
lamation of  June  5, 1  believe  It  was,  has 
indicated  by  press  announcement  this 
would  be  applicable  to  some  5,500  li- 
censees across  the  country. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  is  right— 5,500 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  hope  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  recognize 
the  significance  and  the  importance  of 
moving  and,  moving  quickly,  to  correct 
the  impression  that  regulatory  Iwdles, 
which  are  creatures  of  the  Congress, 
have  now  in  fact  abrogated  unto  them- 
selves the  authority  not  to  write  rules 
and  regulations  under  guideUnes  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  but  of  attempting 
to  write  substitute  law.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  fine  action  he  has 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  very  fine  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  non- 
smoker,  and  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  as  it  relates  to  tobacco, 
even  though  there  is  tobacco  grown  in 
Virginia. 

It  may  well  be  that  tobacco  is  dan- 
gerous to  health,  and  I  would  not  com- 
ment on  this,  but  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
are  still  a  legitimate  business,  and  my 
concern  is  if  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  can  pass  on  one  prod- 
uct, why  can  they  not  pass  on  any  other 
legitimate  business? 

I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Broadcasters  who 
share  this  concern  and  who  brought  it 
to  my  attention. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  numerous 
members  expressed  concern  over  this 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  let  me 
just  read  a  portion  of  this  letter  from  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Broadcasters : 

We  believe  that  Implementation  of  such  a 
policy  can  lead  to  matters  of  critical  propor- 
tion In  the  field  of  advertising,  for  many 
products  and  services,  which  employ  the 
electronic  media  of  mass  communication. 

We  are  apprehensive  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  a  policy  may  lead  In  placing  Commis- 
sion control  on  the  traffic,  despite  the  fact 
that  control  of  the  traffic  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited, by  whatever  means,  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

We  are  Immediately  cognizant  of  possible 
situations  in  which  the  announced  policy  of 
the  Commission  might  be  equally  applied,  In 
addition  to  that  involving  cigarettes.  Alco- 
holic beverages  would  appear  to  offer  a  prime 
target,  for  example.  Then  too,  who  is  to  say 
that  a  completely  well-meaning  individual 
might  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  complain 
that  because  automobiles  do  not  provide  all 
of  the  safety  features  recommended  by  the 
government,  he  ought  to  have  equal  facility 
to  rebut  automotive  sales  messages  on  radio 
and  television.  The  list  which  might  be 
drawn  for  such  applicable  situations  is  to- 
tally beyond  the  scope  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  a  businessman  pays  to  adver- 
tise over  the  radio  and  communications 
media  and  that  equal  time  under  this 
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concept  may  be  provided  free  to  some- 
body who  does  not  agree  with  the  adver- 
tisement. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  letter  or 
opinion  from  the  FCC  indicates  that  it 
may  not  be  equal  time — they  speak  of  a 
"significant  amount  of  time." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  a  busi- 
nessman advertise  if  someone  who  Is  in 
opposition  to  that  advertisement  can  get 
free  time  to  oppose  what  the  business- 
man is  doing? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
something  that  would  bear  heavily  on 
the  matter  of  whether  a  businessman  will 
choose  to  advertise  on  the  radio  and  on 
television. 

The  question  of  a  "significant  amount 
of  time"  Is  certainly  a  vague  expression 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Now  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Broadcasters  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  fact  that  no  hearing  was  had  before 
this  decision  was  rendered,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  legitimate  complaint — 
that  a  bureaucracy  Just  announces  what 
Is  to  be  done.  I  was  certainly  impressed 
by  the  comment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league a  few  minutes  ago  when  he  said 
that  this  sort  of  action  by  a  bureaucracy 
would  constitute  a  government  of  men 
and  not  a  government  of  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
going  well  beyond  the  legitimate  field  of 
regulation  in  announcing  this  ruling 
without  any  hearing. 

This  ruling  Is  supposed  to  be  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

But,  to  me,  fairness  means  that  when 
a  businessman  pays  to  advertise  his 
product,  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  businessman  should 
certainly  pay  an  equal  amount  if  he 
wants  to  disagree  with  what  the  busi- 
nessman has  to  say. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  joke  that  is 
told  where  Mike  goes  into  a  bar  and 
orders  drinks  to  be  set  up  for  everyone 
Then  when  the  bartender  asks  him  to 
pay,  the  man  says,  "When  Mike  pays, 
everybody  pays." 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be  in  radio  and  television  advertising. 

Mr.  KORNEG.W  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  ver>-  fine  con- 
tribution to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  M'.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Is  it  really 
true  that  this  order,  under  this  so-called 
fair  practice  ruling,  does  not  require 
that  the  other  parties  also  pay"* 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Under  the  ruling 
handed  down  by  the  FCC  on  June  2  of 
this  year.  1967,  the  Commission  ordered 
Station  WCDS-TV  in  New  York  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  amount  of  time  for  the 
other  viewpoint  to    free. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  And  it  specifies  "free." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Yes 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  wish  to  commend  my 

distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 

North  Carolina  for  bringing  this  matter 

to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  cer- 


tainly far  more  reaching  than  merely 
affecting  cigarette  advertising. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  The  gentleman  has 
hit  upon  a  point  that  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  whole  area.  If  a  man  comes 
into  a  station  and  says.  •Look.  I  disagree 
with  a  particular  advertisement  that  you 
ran  on  this  product — the  cigarette  in  this 
case — and  I  want  equal  time,  or  I  want  a 
significant  amount  of  tmic,"  u.sing  the 
terms  of  the  Commi.s.sion.  I  as.sume  that 
the  station  would  first  try  to  charge  him. 
but  if  he  did  nut  want  to  pay  or  could 
not  pay,  then  they  wnuld  be  forced  under 
this  ruling  to  afford  him  what  tlie  Com- 
mission says  is  a  ".significant  amount  of 
time."  whether  it  is  equal  time,  half  time. 
a  third  time,  a  quarter  of  the  time.  I  do 
not  know.  They  go  on  to  Impose  upon 
the  station  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  is  a  significant  amount  of 
time. 

Mr  HAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  In  other  words,  it  could 
be  more,  then? 

Mr  KORNEGAY  I  reckon  it  could  be 
more  than  equal  time  if  it  took  that  much 
time  to  make  it  "significant." 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  want  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  his  concern  about  this  matter 
and  personally  thank  you  ai^d  commend 
you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  colleagues. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  con- 
tribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  '  Mr  Jones  1 . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7,  I  described 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's ruling  extending  its  fairne.ss  doc- 
trine to  commercial  advertising  as  "stag- 
gering m  its  arrogation  of  congressional 
authority  and  its  usurpation  of  power 
over  the  news  and  programing  content 
of  our  radio  and  television  stations." 

I  f*^ar.  Mr  Speaker,  that  my  de.scrlp- 
tlon  was  far  too  kind  to  the  Commis.-^ion 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Commi-sslon  has  made  a  grievous  mistake 
that  demands  correction  immediately — 
and  I  dftresay  there  Is  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
implications  of  this  arbitrary  decision  by 
the  FCC. 

There  are  at  least  six  very  dangerous 
facets  to  the  FCC's  unilateral  and  ill- 
advised  action.  Any  one  of  these  six  is 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  irnmediate 
withdrawal  of  this  highhanded  decision 
by  the  Commission. 

First.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  FCC  has  usurped  power  that 
belongs  to  Congre.ss  alone,  unless  Con- 
gress chooses  to  delegate  that  authority. 
Congre.ss  has  not  done  so  And  there  Is 
no  Indication  intended  that  the  Com- 
mission should  have  -such  authority.  The 
FCC  is  plainly  legislating,  and  this  it 
cannot  do. 

Second,  the  Commission  has  done  this 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  clear-cut  con- 
gressional decision  that  Congress  alone 
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will    determine    whetlicr    cigarette 
vertising  needs  regulation. 

Third,  the  FCC's  action  opens  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  decisions  by  the  FCC  that 
any  individual  with  a  pet  peeve  Is  en- 
titled to  free  time  on  radio  and  television. 
Consistency  and  logic  will  demand  the 
unlimited  extension  of  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  to  a  virtually  endless  list  of 
products. 

Fourth,  this  arbitrary  ruling  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  FCC  establishing  a 
precedent  for  the  control  of  the  editorial 
and  programing  policy  of  our  Nation's 
radio  and  television  stations.  The  Com- 
mission is  saying  to  the  stations:  "You 
will  tell  the  public  what  we  believe  the 
public  should  be  told." 

Fifth,  the  precedent  set  by  the  FCC  in 
this  ruling  may  well  be  used  by  other 
bureaucrats  to  extend  their  little  king- 
doms. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  one  regulatory  ascncy  justifying 
its  actions  by  citing  the  precedent  of  an- 
other agency. 

Sixth,  the  ruling  Is  discriminatory  to 
a  single  product.  As  long  as  that  product 
is  manufactured,  sold,  and  advertised 
legally,  it  should  not  be  singled  out  for 
regulation. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  one 
of  these  facts  is  suflicient  cau.se  for  the 
reversal  of  this  ruling.  The  FCC  should 
be  taken  to  task  by  Congress.  This 
agency,  a  creation  of  this  Congress, 
.should  be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  have  erred,  and  that  corrective  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  immediately. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  this  time  to  me 
and  for  taking  this  time  to  talk  about 
this  nxatter. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  vtr>-  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thanlc 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  for 
securing  this  time. 

I  join  in  associating  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  the  remarks  of  my  other 
colleagues.  This  is  cerUinly  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent,  affecting  not  only  the 
tobacco  industry,  but  aU  other  facets  of 
the  economy  of  this  country.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr^/^ORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thai*  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
con(nbution. 

HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ?«fitleman  yield? 

(RNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frdna.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
Hou.se  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  gone  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime  in  its  recent 
order  to  the  effect  that  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry has  to  provide  free  equal  time  to 
Individuals  and /or  organizations  who 
wish  to  voice  their  opinion  that  clgaretw 
smoking  is  or  may  be  harmful  to  health. 
The  'fairness  doctrine"  on  editorial- 
izing has  at  least  some  logical  and  rea- 
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flonable  basis.  The  requirement  that  if 
free  time  Is  given  one  political  candidate 
or  party,  an  equal  amount  of  free  time  in 
a  comparable  time  period  must  be  of- 
fered the  opposing  candidate  or  party  is 
likewise  at  least  arguably  founded  in 
reason  and  logic.  But  to  say  that  free 
time  must  be  offered  to  those  who  want 
to  voice  opposition  to  paid  commercial 
advertising  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is 
fantastic. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  tobacco  corrunercials  do  not  say  that 
cigarettes  arc  healthy  and  good  for  you. 
They  do  not  even  suggest  that  cigarettes 
are  harmless.  They  only  suggest  that 
their  particular  brand  is  milder,  more 
tasteful,  more  satisfying,  et  cetera,  than 
some  other  brand.  Consequently,  how 
do  you  arrive  at  equal  time?  Do  you 
consider  that  every  minute  of  tobacco 
advertising  must  be  matched  by  com- 
parable time  offered  to  those  who  want 
to  argue  against  smoking? 

The  problem  is  complicated  in  that 
there  are  those  who  oppose  smoking  on 
moral  grounds  irrespective  of  the  health 
implications.  Are  they.  too.  to  be  provided 
"equal  time"  to  contend  that  smoking  is 
sinful? 

What  about  advertisements  of  high- 
calorie  foods  and  beverages?  Are  health 
advocates  to  be  given  equal  time  to  point 
out  that  eating  too  much  bread  will  make 
you  fat  which  in  turn  will  create  a  health 
hazard?  Or  that  too  many  cokes  will 
have  the  same  result? 

How  ab  'Ut  the  aut.^mobile  industry? 
Are  we  going  to  give  free  time  to  safety 
proponents  to  remind  listeners  and 
watcliers  that  those  sounc-d-up  sports 
cars  can  and  will  kill  you  if  you  drive 
them  in  the  racy  manner  that  some  of 
the  commercials  subtly  suggest? 

Are  we  going  to  require  equal  time  for 
ph>-sicians  to  answer  suntan  lotion  com- 
mercials with  the  contention  that  ex- 
cessive sun  is  bad  for  the  skin  and  tends 
to  accelerate  its  u  rinkling  and  otherwise 
prematurely  aged  appearance? 

The.e  are  even  the  armed  services  re- 
c.uitir.g  c^mme;cials.  Is  equal  free  time 
to  be  pr:!vidod  to  the  ]x-aceniks  who  con- 
tend tJiat  yjunn  n\c\\  should  not  serve  in 
the  a:med  sen''ces  and  fight  in  wliat  they 
consider  unjustified  wars? 

These  r.re  only  a  few  examples.  The 
list  of  po.ssibilities  is  endless. 

The  most  unfair  thing  about  this  latest 
"fairness"  decree  by  the  FCC  is  it  singles 
out  a  particular  advertiser — the  tobacco 
industry'  and  requires  the  broadcast  in- 
dusti7  to  provide  free  time  to  those  wish- 
ing to  "knock"  tobacco  products,  and  has 
ni  uniform  rcqurement  applicable  to  all 
other  advertisers. 

The  .second  thine  is  that  for  the  first 
time  it  requires  the  stations  to  provide 
fiee  time  in  response  to  paid  adve'  tising. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  be  quick 
to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  the  FCC 
from  taking  this  illegal,  unfair,  and  un- 
warranted actnn, 

Mr,  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  splendid  contribu- 
tion on  this  problem. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 


liilr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment 
and  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  CarcUna  for  his  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" because  I  well  know — and  I  believe 
this  House  well  knows — that  if  arbitrary 
bureaucratic  rulings  can  be  condoned  in 
this  instance,  they  will  spread  to  other 
Instances  and  other  places  in  our  econ- 
omy, in  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
tliat  could  well  wreck  the  private  enter- 
prise system  in  our  country. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  and  great 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  i 

"iJLT.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speakef,  I  want 
to  express  to  the  gentleman  my  gratitude 
for  his  contribution  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentlemEin  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  KoRNECAY].  I  am  proud  to  do  so. 
He  is  on  the  House  committee  that  can 
do  something  about  the  ruling  In  ques- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission spoke  of  permitting  "resiwnsible 
groups"  free  time  on  radio  and  television 
to  reply  to  cigarette  advertising.  Just 
what  is  a  "responsible  group"?  It  could 
be  any  two  or  three  persons  who  do  not 
like  smoking.  But  who  Is  to  say?  The 
stations  or  the  FCC?  Or  the  "responsible 
groups"  themselves? 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with 
the  FCC  decision.  It  was  clearly  acting 
beyond  its  authority.  Even  woroe,  it  was 
making  a  scientific  judgment.  But  the 
FCC  is  a  regulatory  agency,  not  a  panel 
of  scientists. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties If  this  sort  of  thing  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

Cars  kill  a  lot  of  people.  We  know  that. 
Suppose  some  "responsible  group'  de- 
manded radio  and  television  time  to  re- 
ply to  commercials  extolling  the  power 
or  comfort  or  safety  features  of  cars? 

People  also  die  in  plane  crashes. 
Should  those  afraid  to  fly  be  given  free 
time  to  argue  the  case  against  flying? 

Aspirin  is  a  common  item  in  most 
homes.  Yet  we  all  know  that  it  can  be 
fatal,  especially  to  small  children.  Do  we 
provide  rebuttal  time  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  those  ads? 

In  fact,  there  are  many  drugs  which 
are  dangerous  if  not  taken  according 
to  written  Instructions  or  which  pro- 
duce serious  reactions  and  endanger  the 
health  of  some  people.  Should  free  time 
be  provided  for  a  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sible harmful  effects  of  such  drugs? 

Many  household  products  such  as 
cleansers  contain  pwison.  Is  a  "respon- 
sible group"  to  be  given  free  time  to  con- 
test their  use  or  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  harmful  or 
dangerous? 

While  these  examples  may  not  be  com- 
pletely analagous,  the  principle  involved 
is  the  same. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  this  sort  of  thing 
can  lead. 

The  merits  of  smoking  or  not  smoking 
aside,  regardless  of  suspicions,  no  one 


has  yet  proved  that  cigarette  smoking  ac- 
tually causes  lung  cancer  or  other  dis- 
eases. There  are  statistics  which  lead 
some  people  to  fear  the  potential  hazards 
of  smoking,  but  the  proof  has  not  come 
from  the  laboratory. 

This  lack  of  scientific  fact  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  FCC.  They  simply  en- 
dorsed an  unproven  theory  in  a  field  com- 
pletely beyond  their  competence. 

More  seriously — and  this  is  a  growing 
trend  in  Government  bureaucracy — the 
FCC  in  effect  legislated  in  an  area  where 
Congress  specifically  avoided  legislating. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Cigarette 
Package  Labeling  Act  in  1965,  it  said  no 
warning  in  cigarette  advertising  should 
be  required  until  and  unless  it  was  found 
that  the  label  warning  was  inadequate. 
Congress  has  not  yet  found  the  label 
warning  to  be  inadequate. 

The  FCC  decision  also  coristituted  im- 
warranted  interference  with  the  right  of 
radio  and  television  stations  to  accept 
advertising  for  the  sale  of  a  legal  product. 

That  is  so  apparent  that  I  will  not 
go  into  it  in  detail. 

But  for  acting  in  a  field  exceeding  its 
sphere,  and  for  setting  a  precedent  it 
may  not  be  able  to  control,  and  for 
usurpation  of  powers  beyond  its  author- 
ity, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  acted  very  little  like  a  re- 
sponsible regulatory  agency. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
FCC  asking  that  its  decision  be  with- 
drawn for  the  reasons  I  have  just  out- 
lined. So  far  I  have  received  no  reply. 
But  I  hope  that  by  now  the  FCC  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  that  It  went  far 
afield  and  is  willing  to  retract  an  unwise 
ruling. 

If  the  ruling  is  not  reversed,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  FCC  will  afford  a  public  hear- 
ing concerning  the  matter.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  opportunity  for  interested 
and  concerned  persons  to  be  heard  and 
a  resulting  reversal  of  the  action  taken, 
then  tlris  Congress  should  take  appro- 
priate action  to  bring  about  a  reversal. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ogirized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  efforts 
have  begun  in  the  war  on  poverty,  one 
important  byproduct  has  been  the 
amassing  of  new  and  disturbing  infor- 
mation. 

A  high  correlation  has  been  shown  be- 
tween chronic  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment; between  health  defects  like  poor 
eyesight,  and  poor  hearing,  poor  nutri- 
tion and  academic  failure;  between  poor 
health  care  and  health  habits  and  sick- 
nesses which  cripple  the  will  as  well  as 
the  body.  In  short,  the  poor  can  neither 
afford  the  diet  and  health  care  that  will 
keep  them  healthy,  nor  the  remedial 
medical  care  required  when  Illness  in- 
evitably results.  It  is  clear  that  poor 
health  perpetuates  poverty. 

In  the  telephone  books  of  large  cities 
are  found  a  dozen  or  more  extra  compli- 
cations to  the  problem  of  health  and 
medical  care  for  the  poor.  In  a  typical 
case,  a  slum  family  will  be  referred  to  a 
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myriad  of  separate  agencies,  clinics,  dis- 
pensaries, hospitals.  ofRces,  and  build- 
ings In  a  host  of  dlfferer.t  areas  of  the 
city  for  a  variety  of  ordinary  ills  The 
mother  of  a  destitute  family  -aIII  find  that 
she  can  get  child-care  information  one 
place,  prenatal  care  at  a  different  place, 
Immunizations  for  her  children  at  a  third 
place,  a  health  checkup  at  a  fourth 
place,  a  dental  checkup  at  a  fifth  place, 
emergency  care  at  a  sixth  place,  and  so 
on  and  on  in  a  nuzzliiiir  multitude  of 
places,  hours.  ell!-'ibilitie.s.  and  avail- 
abilities. 

If  anyone  doubt.s  that  such  is  presently 
the  case,  let  him  try  to  find  his  wpy 
around  the  thicket  of  health  care  for  the 
poor  in  any  of  our  major  ciMe.-'.  It  is  cnn- 
fuslng.  It  requires  patenc^'  beyond  en- 
durance. It  is  enough  to  discourage  any- 
one. 

The  problem  is  all  too  familiar  to 
anyone  who  has  spent  a  moment  in  the 
outpatient  waiting  room  of  most  med- 
ical care  establishments  for  the  poor.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  cynicism  and  despair 
are  produced  in  those  who  travel  with 
children  all  morning  to  reach  a  clinic 
which  is  overcrowded,  'jnderstaffed.  and 
unsanitary  only  to  be  confronted  with 
delay.  Interrogation,  and  more  delay. 

The  CfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  compiled  statistics  which  show  that 
the  reason  many  people  are  not  working 
Is  that  they  are,  quite  simply,  too  ill. 
Statistics  which  show  that  one  reason 
children  do  poorly  in  school  is  that  no 
one  ever  noticed  that  they  could  not  hear 
or  see  properly.  Statistics  which  show- 
that  poverty  is  perpetuated  as  these 
curable  afflictions  go  uncured.  Inade- 
quate child  care  produces  a  defectively 
equipped  child,  a  handicapped  student, 
an  inadequate  wage  earner,  and  later  In 
life,  a  poor  parent  of  disadvantaged  off- 
spring. This  is  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
despair.  So,  Improving  the  health  of  low- 
income  people  is  an  essential,  vital. 
fundamental  part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
To  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned,  the  OflRce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  created  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  program.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  centers  are  to  be  situ- 
ated m.  not  at  a  distance  from,  the  low- 
Income  area.  The  centers  abhor  the  com- 
plexity, hostility,  and  inconvenience 
which  has  for  too  long  characterized 
health  care  for  the  poor.  Instead,  top 
priority  goes  to  servint;  people,  not  turn- 
ing them  away;  to  diaijnosis  and  help, 
on  the  premises,  without  confusion  or 
delay. 

Some  centers  group  their  professional 
staff  into  family  care  groups.  A  fanUly 
care  group  may  Include  an  internist,  a 
pediatrician,  a  public  health  nurse,  and 
a  social  worker.  All  members  of  a  family 
are  then  served  by  the  same  professional 
group. 

Respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding 
are  the  hallmarks  of  care  made  available 
through  the  health  centers.  Pat.ents,  ex- 
cept for  emergency  cases,  are  seen  by  ap- 
pointment. Services  are  provided  on  an 
outpatient  basis  and  under  one  roof.  A 
patient  can.  through  his  neighborhood 
health  center,  obtain  preventive  health 
services — such  as  immunizations,  health 
education,  checkups — diagnostic  serv- 
ices, at-home  care   for   chronic  Illness, 


rehabilitation  services,  dental  care,  men- 
tal health  services,  drugs  and  appliances, 
and  ambulance  service  Ne:"es.,ary  hos- 
pitalization can  also  be  arranis'ed  through 
the  center 

The  health  center  concept  combines  a 
program  of  better  medical  care,  improved 
doctor-patient  relationships,  and  the  In- 
volvement of  the  neighborhood  In  the 
actual  operation  of  the  center  The  peo- 
ple who  are  most  aware  of  the  need.s  of 
the  tunimunity  are  din^ct'y  Involved  In 
recommending  methods  of  operation  and 
in  craiumitting  Information  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Support  for  the  neighborhood  health 
services  program  has  come  not  only  from 
resident.s  of  low-Income  neighborhoods, 
but  from  medical  and  dental  societies, 
medical  .schools  and  prominent  members 
of  the  medical  professions.  FinancuM 
support  comes  initially  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opr'^irtunity.  but  the  budget 
Is  planned  to  make  u.se  of  all  existing 
sources  of  health  funds— Federal.  State, 
and  local  medicare  and  medical  pay- 
ments, for  example,  can  be  channeled 
through  the  center  as  well  as  medical 
payments  for  persons  on  public  assist- 
ance 

The  Importance  of  this  program  is 
highlighted  by  appalling  statistics,  some 
of  which  Sarrent  Shrlver  made  available 
at  a  recent  press  coiiference  dealing  with 
the  neighborhood  health  centers.  It  Is 
shocking 

That  one-half  of  all  mothers  who  give 
birth  in  public  hospitals  have  had  no 
prenatal  care  at  all. 

That  60  percent  of  children  from  poor 
families  have  never  seen  a  doctor;  and 
90  percent  have  never  seen  a  dentist. 

That  adults  in  poor  families  have  four 
times  more  disabling  heart  disease,  six 
times  more  mental  and  nervous  disor- 
ders, and  10  times  more  visual  impair- 
ments than  do  adult.s  in  families  which 
are  not  poor. 

That  the  chance  of  a  child  dying  be- 
fore the  age  of  1  year  Is  50  percent 
higher  among  the  poor,  and  the  chance 
of  dying  before  the  age  of  35  Is  four 
times  greater  for  the  poor. 

The.se  are  grim  realities  indeed  It  is 
disgraceful  that,  because  med.cal  care 
has  a  price  tag  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  the  poor  must  continue  Ui  sufTer 
tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  pneumonia 
as  killer  dLseases.  The.se  are  diseases 
which  iiave  not  seriously  threatened  the 
rest  of  society  for  a  generation.  In  these 
respects,  those  who  nre  poor  may  as  well 
Inhabit  an  underdeveloped  country  Even 
one- third  of  the  total  number  of  poor 
adults  who  are  employed  sutler  from 
chronic  illness  and  dl.sea.se.  They  lose 
twice  as  much  payroll  time  due  to  lUne.ss 
as  do  other  workers  in  America;  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  In  jobs  which  pro- 
vide no  sick  leave,  or  health  insurance, 
much  less  a  wage  sufficient  to  purchase 
basic  care. 

If  we  are  to  wage  serious  war  on 
poverty,  an  all-out  attack  on  disease  is 
fundamental.  The  advances  of  medical 
science  mu.-.t  not  be  denied  to  those  wl'.o 
cannot  afford  the  price  tag.  We  can  be 
encouraged  that  a  program  of  neighbo.- 
hood  health  centers  now  exists  to  begin 
to  meet  these  neglected  health  needs. 
Forty-nine   million   dollars   was   appro- 


priated for  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed  to  report 
that  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $939,403 
has  been  made  available  to  Institute 
a  neighborhood  health  services  program 
on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. The  program  Is  unique  in  that 
for  the  first  time  low -Income  famOies 
will  be  able  to  develop  a  doctor-patient 
relationship  and  have  medical  services 
available  by  appointment. 

The  program  will  be  operated  by  St 
Lukes  Hospital.  Dr.  Paul  R.  Torrens. 
ch.pf  of  the  community  health  studies 
unit  of  St.  Luke's  department  of  medi- 
cine, is  the  project  director. 

The  application  for  this  program  was 
developed  with  the  participation  of  the 
community  through  the  West  Side 
Neighborhood  Health  Council  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  poverty  popula- 
tion of  the  area  as  well  as  community 
organizations.  The  West  Side  Nclghbor- 
htwd  Health  Council  will  help  In  the  de- 
cision process  and  In  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  program.  A  key 
element  of  the  program  will  be  the  active 
recruitment  of  patients  from  low-income 
families  who  have  the  greatest  need  for 
health  care.  In  addition,  the  F)rogram  is 
intended  to  provide  job  training  and 
employment  In  the  health  professions 
for  low-income  residents  of  the  area. 
Graduates  of  the  training  program  will 
have  direct  access  to  employment  at  St 
Luke's  Hospital. 

There  will  be  comprehensive  family 
medical  care  provided  by  six  teams 
which  will  be  composed  of  two  physicians. 
a  public  health  nurse,  a  social  services 
case  aide,  a  family  agent,  and  a  secretary. 
Each  of  the  six  teams  will  be  responsible 
for  3.000  persons. 

Medical  care  will  include  prenatal 
and  pediatric  care,  family  planning. 
diagnos:s.  disease  detection.  X-ray  sen- 
ice,  drugs,  and  dental  care.  The  partici- 
pating phy.siclans  will  be  doctors  from  the 
area  who  will  be  supervised  by  the  sCafTof 
St.  I  uke's  Hosp.tal.  The  liospital  facilities 
of  St  Luke's  Hospital  will  be  available, 
making  It  possible  for  the  doctors  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  their  pa- 
tients. 

Th?  West  Side  Neighborhood  Health 
Services  program  will  provide  compre- 
hen.slve.  across-the-board  health  car* 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  available 
to  low-income  families.  The  corre'atior. 
between  poor  health  and  unt nroloyment. 
and  ix)or  nutrition  and  academic  failure 
Is  clear.  Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  taken  a  major  step  for^-ard 
In  fundiiuT  a  program  whicli  will  attack 
one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  pov- 
erty For  the  first  time  the  community 
will  be  participating  with  a  major  vol- 
untary hospital  in  a  broad  program  of 
medical  care.  This  Is  a  human  renewal 
program  which  Is  vital  to  the  redevelop- 
ment of  New  York. 

This  Is  an  exciting  innovation  ti> 
health  care,  for  It  Interweaves  the  com- 
petence and  prestige  of  a  major  institu- 
tion, the  involvement  of  neighbjrs  In  a 
neighborhood  project,  and  the  promise 
of  uplifting  those  who  are  now  debili- 
tated and  demoralized  so  that  they  mW 
enjoy  productive  citizenship. 
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PEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
heard  a  preliminary  presentation  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials  on 
tiie  subject  of  plarming  a  continuing 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

The  AASHO  officials  made  this  presen- 
tation to  our  committee  in  order  to  give 
us  some  background  and  some  insight 
regarding  the  thinking  of  the  State 
highway  officials  on  the  course  of  the 
Pederal-aid  program  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  interstate  program. 

This  excellent  position  paper  prepared 
by  the  officials  who  have  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  principal  highways 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  credit  to  the 
officials  concerned  and  to  their  associa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  made  available  to  us  at  a 
most  appropriate  time. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  high- 
way construction  program  and  because 
of  the  Importance  of  coordinating  high- 
way construction  with  other  activities  It 
Is  necessary  to  Initiate  action  to  plan 
for  any  new  program  several  years  be- 
fore It  is  to  begin. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  early  In 
1963  I  announced  in  a  speech  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association  that  I  would  spon- 
sor legislation  authorizing  and  directing 
the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  initi- 
ate studies  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departments  leading  to  recom- 
mendations for  a  continuing  Feder£il-ald 
program.  Subsequently  I  introduced  this 
legislation  and  the  bill  (H.R.  8853)  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1963.  However,  It 
failed  to  gain  committee  approval  in  the 
other  body. 

Subsequently,  however,  a  provision  was 
Included  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1965  calling  for  blermial  reports 
and  recommendations  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  future  highway  programs  with 
the  first  of  this  series  of  reports  to  be 
presented  In  1968.  The  State  highway 
ofUcials  have  been  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  the  necessary  studies 
might  not  be  completed  in  time  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  matter  and  take 
necessary  action  to  authorize  a  program 
which  would  continue  adequate  Federal 
aid  for  highway  development  with  no 
Interruption. 

The  presentation  made  before  our 
committee  on  June  7  bears  out  their 
belief  that  the  Congress  should  proceed 
without  delay  to  develop  a  continuing 
highway  program. 

The  State  highway  officials  have  as- 
sumed, for  the  purposes  of  this  presenta- 
tion, that  the  Interstate  System  will  not 
be  completed  imtll  1975.  An  earlier  com- 
pletion date  Is  possible  if  Congress  takes 
prompt  action  to  supplement  the  flow  of 
revenue  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  State  highway  officials  hope  that 
tbla  will  be  done,  but  they  are  viewing 
the  problem  as  realistically  as  possible 


and  therefore  they  predicate  their  pro- 
gram on  a  simple  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent taxes  supporting  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and,  on  this  basis,  Interstate  com- 
pletion before  1975  does  not  appear 
possible. 

Assimiing  that  the  new  program  would 
not  begin  imtil  1975,  the  State  highway 
officials  recommend  that  Federal-aid 
funds  for  advanced  planning  and  engi- 
neering for  the  proposed  new  program  be 
provided  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971 
and  continuing  through  fiscal  year  1974 
at  the  rate  of  $500  million  per  year.  The 
officials  report  that  a  minimum  of  4 
years'  leadtlme  is  essential  to  avoid  a 
slowdown  or  Interruption  in  the  program. 

We  anticipate  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  will  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  A  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  concerning 
the  future  needs  of  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way systems  is  scheduled  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  In  January  1968.  At  that 
time,  the  State  highway  officials  will 
again  be  Invited  to  appear  to  present  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  problems  as  they 
see  it.  We  also  anticipate  hearing  the 
views  of  representatives  of  the  highway 
construction  industry,  the  highway  user 
groups,  and  other  Interested  parties. 

The  AASHO  officials  pointed  out  that 
many  of  oiu:  existing  highways  are  fimc- 
tlonally  obsolete  and  are  not  compatible 
with  prevailing  traffic  speeds  and  den- 
sities. Our  present  program  Is  oriented 
toward  meeting  the  first  priority  need — 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Because  of  major  emphasis  on  the  early 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  postpone  much 


reconstruction  on  the  other  primary 
highways  as  well  as  the  secondary  system 
and  the  connectional  streets  in  urban 
areas. 

AASHO  made  the  fiu-ther  assumption 
that  the  present  Federal  highway-user 
taxes  will  be  continued  through  the  10- 
year  period  1975-84  and  that  the 
armual  increase  in  revenue  from  these 
taxes  will  average  three  and  one-half 
percent.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  a 
total  of  $54  billion  would  be  paid  Into  the 
highway  trust  fund  over  the  10-year 
period.  On  the  same  basis  State  funds 
available  for  matching  purposes  would 
amoimt  to  $18  billion  over  the  10-year 
period.  The  AASHO  officials  feel  that 
there  must  be  some  increase  in  Staie 
highway  Income  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  matching  funds  to  support  a 
continuing  program  of  the  magnitude 
contemplated. 

The  highway  officials  are  recommend- 
ing a  modest  extension  of  the  Interstate 
program  to  provide  for  Increasing  the 
safety  and  capacity  of  those  interstate 
routes  which  prove  to  be  overloaded  and 
for  some  limited  extension  of  the  system 
as  dictated  by  population  shifts  and  ex- 
traordinary growth  In  some  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  State  highway  officials  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  urban 
system  covering  improvements  on  arte- 
rial roads  and  streets  in  the  urban  areas 
to  be  selected  cooperatively  by  the  States 
and  the  urban  areas  Involved. 

A  tabulation  and  summary  of  the  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  State  high- 
way officials  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 


Tabulation  and  summary 


Approxi- 
mate 
percent  of 
total  needs 

Matching 
ratio. 

Federal- 
State 

Funds  (in  billions)  1975-85 

System  category 

Available          Required  '    Available 
Federal              State            State 

Interstate - 

10 

30 
40 
20 

90-10 

$7.04 
15.65 
20.87 
10.44 

$0. 70                $0.  53 

Urban                       

7. 83                 5. 83 

10.43                 7.77 

Rural  secondary.. 

5. 22                 3. 87 

Total 



54.00 

24.18  1              18.00 

1 

78                4. _ 

1 

Comparison  of  present  funds  {1968  fiscal  year)  and  an  aicrngr  year  in  tht  propoxid  10-year 

program 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Category 

1968  fiscal  year  Federal-aid 
program 

Average  year  lor  1975-85 

period 

Equiv- 
alent 
1966 

dollars 

Compari- 

sion  with 

1968 

Federal 

SUte 

Total 

Federal 

State       Total 

program 

J3.40 
.25 
.45 
.30 

JO.  34 
.25 
.45 
.30 

J3.74 

.50 
.90 
.60 

JO.  70 
1.56 
2.09 
1.04 

JO.  07 

.78 

1.05 

.52 

JO.  77 
2.34 
3.14 
1.56 

JO.  56 
1.70 
2.27 
1.12 

Wtt. 

Urban                       

3  4  times. 

2.5  times. 

Rural  secondary.. 

1.9  times. 

This  division  of  f  imds  was  determined 
by  the  State  highway  officials  on  the  basis 
of  an  Inventory  of  our  total  road  and 
street  improvement  needs.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  to  meet  all  road  and  street 
needs  Is  $209.59  billion  on  the  basis  of 
1966  prices.  Assuming  that  costs  will  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
percent  per  year  the  cost  would  be  about 
$285  bUUon  In  the  1975-84  period. 

Therefore,  the  State  highway  ofBclals 


are  proposing  a  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram which  would  meet  only  about  25 
percent  of  the  total  need  and  which 
would  leave  many  of  the  inadequacies  of 
our  road  and  street  system  to  be  handled 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  with- 
out Federal  assistance. 

The  State  highway  officials  believe  that 
highway  development  programs  should 
be  based  on  docimiented  highway  needs 
and  upon  the  desires  of  the  public. 
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In  addition  to  undertaking  extensive 
highway  needs  studies,  the  highway  of- 
flciala  have  embarked  on  a  $285,000  re- 
search project  to  determine  the  public's 
transportation  preferences  and  the 
factors  that  Influence  or  determine  these 
preferences.  The  research  is  being  ad- 
ministered for  AASHO  by  the  Highway 
Research  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  findings  of  this  research  study  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  Congress  early 
next  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  State  highway  departments  have 
evolved  Into  transportation  departments 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  State 
transportation  agencies  would  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  the  same 
way  that  the  State  highway  departments 
have  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Nevertheless,  some  State  highway  offi- 
cials have  expressed  concern  that  State 
highway  departments  will  not  be  invited 
to  work  with  Federal  officials  in  the  plan- 
ning of  future  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams. I  am  hopeful  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
will  fully  avail  Itself  of  the  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  State  highway  adminis- 
trations. 

The  State  highway  officials  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
this  farslghted  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 


COLORADO  WATER  LOBBY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SAYtORl 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
first  indicated  that  contributions  to  the 
Sierra  Club  might  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered tax  deductible.  America  was  on 
notice  that  a  supposedly  sacrosanct  Fed- 
eral office  was  far  from  being  above  re- 
proach and  would  henceforth  bear  care- 
ful watching. 

The  IRS  attitude  toward  the  Sierra 
dub  was  a  depressing  blow  to  those  who 
assumed  that  agency  was  immune  to 
political  machination.  It  leaves  a  stench 
that  increases  in  Intensity  as  the  general 
public  comes  to  retdize  the  impropriety 
and  inequity  involved  in  making  an  out- 
standing patriotic  organization  the  tar- 
get of  an  absurd  and  malicious  attack. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  Sierra  Club 
was  singled  out  for  reprisal  without  jus- 
tification, then  he  has  not  read  "Colo- 
rado Water  Lobby."  by  Dr.  Alfred  G. 
Etter.  The  article  immediately  raises  the 
question  of  why  one  organization  among 
many  In  conflict  over  a  public  issue 
should  be  penalized  for  Its  philosophical 
difference.  More  than  that,  It  demon- 
strates how  Federal  bureaucracy  may 
employ  one  of  Its  most  devious  devices  to 
attack  a  group  seeking  to  promote  the 
national  Interest  as  a  sacrifice  to  local 
organizations  motivated  by  obviously 
selfiah  reasons. 

Dr.  Etter'8  analysis  quotes  me  as  ask- 


ing during  a  congressional  hearing  why 
information  Remanded  of  conservation 
i^roups  Is  not  also  requested  of  opposite 
associations.  I  repeat  the  question,  but 
I  do  not  expect  IRS  or  anyone  else  to 
even  attempt  to  defend  its  position  by 
providing  an  answer. 

I  include  "Colorado  Water  Lobby," 
from  Defenders  of  Wildlife  News,  in  the 

Record: 

Colorado  W.'vter   Lobbt 

(By  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Etter) 
In  early  June  of  1966.  one  day  after  the 
Sierra  Club  published  pleas  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  asking  for 
help  in  the  preservation  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Informed 
the  Club  that  because  of  Its  efforts  to  in- 
fluence leglsKition  the  IRS  could  no  longer 
guarantee  that  membership  dues  and  gifts  to 
the  Clubs  general  fund  would  be  exempt 
from  federal  Income  tax. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Representative  Wayne 
.\splnaU  of  Colorado.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  I.iterlor  and  Insular  AfTalrs 
and  a  strong  promoter  of  Reclamation  ac- 
tivities, defended  this  action.  In  the  Gr.i.nd 
Junction  Dally  Sentinel.  .\splnall's  home- 
town newspaper,  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
th.it  the  Club  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
propriety  In  Its  lobbying  eflorla  and  had 
made  a  "nasty,  indecent,  and  Ignorant  at- 
tack ...  on  the  (proposed  Grand  Canyon) 
dams  and  on  reclamation  generally."  ' 

The  Sierra  Club  was  attacked  again  In  May. 
1987,  by  another  Coloradoan.  Senator  Gor- 
don Allott.  Irritated  by  the  Club's  continued 
opposition  to  Colorado  River  legl.slatlon  that 
would  put  a  dam  In  Grand  Canyon  and  build 
five  Colorado  projects.  Allott  said  he  hoped 
the  Sen.Hte  Interior  Committee  would  hold  a 
hearing  "one  of  these  days  on  the  Sierra 
Club  and  lt«  lobbying  activities."  • 

In  calling  for  Investigation  of  the  lobby- 
ing activities  of  conservation  groups,  pro- 
reclamation  forces  Invite  similar  investiga- 
tions of  their  own  efforts  to  guide  water 
legislation.  The  following  preliminary  study 
of  reclamation  promotion  and  lobbying  In 
Colorado  has  therefore  been  made.  The  re- 
sults are  enlightening  and  shocking.  They 
have  significant  portent  for  democracy  and 
conservation  In  the  United  States. 

In  July.  1966.  In  Glenwotxl  Springs.  Colo- 
rado, the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District  was  holding  a  board  meeting  Mr. 
Robert  Jennings.  District  Manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  was  telling  the  Board 
members  about  plan.s  for  an  annual  Reclama- 
tion "Work  Se--sion  ■  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Junction.  Colorado  "This  Is  your  chance." 
he  said,  "to  bend  the  ear.  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Washington  people  There  will  be  representa- 
tives from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  Important  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Monday.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  have  already  been  spoken 
for.  but  on  Wednesday  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  this  Board  to  host  something 
If  It  so  desires."  ' 


'  Asplnall  Hits  Sierra  Club  Lobby  Tac- 
tics". Grand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel.  July 
8,  1966. 

» "Angry  Solon  .\sks  Sierra  Club  Probe". 
Grand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel,  May  6    1967. 

'  Notes  taken  at  the  July  19.  1966,  meeting 
of  the  Colorado  River  Conservation  District 
Board.  Minutes  of  this  meeting  refer  only  to 
the  fact  that  the  motion  was  passed:  "Mr. 
W.lUama  then  moved  that  the  District  host 
the  Reclamation  people  attending  the  pro- 
gramming conference,  their  wives  and  In- 
vited guests  from  other  water  agencies  In  the 
District  to  a  social  hour  and  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  August  24,  1966,  He 
further  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  arrange  for  the 
social   hour   and  dinner   and   send   out   the 


Mr.  Jennings  sat  by  while  a  motion  was 
Introduced  to  spend  $.500  of  the  District's  tax 
money  to  provide  a  happy  hour  and  dinner 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  motion 
passed  unanimously. 

.Alternately,  with  kid  gloves  and  subtle  co- 
ercion, the  Bureau  keeps  Its  lobbyists,  the 
water  districts  of  the  West,  available  and  co- 
operative in  the  cau5.e  of  empire.  To  under- 
stand how  this  symblosus  has  developed.  It 
Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

THE      WATER     DISTRICT-BUREAU     SYMBIOSUS 

The  arid  West  Is  full  of  Irrigation  systems. 
In  the  early  days  these  systems  were  small. 
Intruded  little  on  other  stream  values,  and 
were  paid  for  by  the  people  Immediately 
benefitted,  or  by  stockholders  who  then  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  off  with  dividends  earned 
from  sales  of  irrigation  water.  In  Ideal  loca- 
tions, these  projects  could  be-  built  with  every 
a.'isurance  that  they  would  pay  out.  However, 
when  bolder,  larger  schemes  were  needed  to 
put  extensive  tracts  Into  cultivation,  help 
wa.s  sought  from  the  government.  Thus,  In 
1902  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  came  Into 
being,  to  plan  and  build  dams  and  canals 
that  private  enterprise  would  not  risk  or 
could  not  handle.  In  order  to  sign  a  contract 
for  repayment  with  the  government,  and  to 
manage  the  distribution  of  the  water,  it  was 
necessary  to  form  a  responsible  group.  In 
this  way,  various  "water  dL-^tricts"  (variously 
called  virater  conservation,  irrigation,  or  water 
conservancy  districts)  have  been  organized 
In  the  west.  From  this  comparatively  simple 
and  straightforward  origin,  these  water  dis- 
tricts have  become  Increasingly  Involved  In 
local  and  even  national  affairs. 

While  even  today  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  governed  by  the  irrlgatlonlsts  mort 
directly  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  water, 
they  are  recognized  as  political  subdivision* 
of  the  state  and  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
on  property  owners  within  their  boundaries. 
While  the  statutes  under  which  they  operate 
do  not  always  say  so.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  a.s  part  of  their  role  in  developing  water 
resources  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
promote  projects.  As  projects  have  become 
more  complex  and  expensive  and  as  different 
areas  of  the  country  have  begun  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  government  funds,  the 
districts  have  come  to  serve  as  lobbying  or- 
ganizations, currying  favor  with  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Prom 
currying  favor  It  Is  often  a  very  short  dis- 
tance to  becoming  a  servant.  So  It  has  hap- 
pened to  many  water  districts.  Today,  the 
district  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tools  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
this  agency  guides  and  encourages  specific 
local  groups  to  organize  and  press  for  legis- 
lation to  authorize  what  the  Bureau  has  de- 
cided are  favorable  projects.  The  Federal 
Agency  thus  has  at  its  disposal  a  tax-suj>- 
ported.  tax-exempt,  and  tax-deductible  lob- 
bying group,  baited  by  the  promise  of  o 
water  project,  which  it  can  manipulate  as  it 
sees  fit — even  to  the  point  of  asking  It  to 
provide  entertainment  for  Its  work  sessions. 

THE    WATER    CONSERVATION    DISTRICT 

TheoreUcally.  the  water  district  Is  a  demo- 
cratic Institution,  an  arm  of  government. 
Actually,  at  least  In  Colorado.  It  Is  a  law 
unto  Itself,  drawing  Its  power  from  the  gen- 
erally held,  but  Incorrect,  assumption  that 
any  water  development  Is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  water  dtstrlcte  m 
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necessary  Invitations.  Upon  second  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  the  motion  was  voted  upon  and  de- 
clared carried." 

Also  see  "Water  Boards  Give  Dinner  For 
Reclamation  Officials"  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Dally  Sentinel,  August  26,  1968,  which 
states:  "Floyd  Domlny.  commissioner  of 
reclamation,  showed  his  slides  of  I^ke 
Powell  and  the  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon*." 


Colorado — the  Water  Conserrofton  District 
and  the  Water  Conseri'ancy  District.  The 
first  Is  larger  but  the  second  Is  the  more 
ubiquitous.  The  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
tenation  District,  with  offices  at  Glenwood 
Springs.  Is  one  of  two  such  districts  that 
dominate  water  affairs  in  Wayne  Asplnall's 
western  Colorado  congressional  district.  The 
second  is  the  Southwestern  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  District.  These  organizations 
design  projects,  acquire  water  rights,  coordi- 
nate planning,  sign  contracts,  promote,  lobby 
gnd  assist  with  construction.  They  enjoy 
great  freedom  of  action. 

It  Is  no  Infrequent  occurrence  for  a  com- 
munity to  wake  up  In  the  morning  to  dis- 
cover that  the  District  has  designed  another 
reservoir  without  even  consulting  local  plan- 
ning officials  or  notifying  newspapers.  Re- 
cently the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District  of 
Aspen.  Colorado,  discovered  that  the  site  it 
had  chosen  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  would 
be  under  twenty  feet  of  water  if  the  Colo- 
rado River  Water  Conservation  District  had 
its  way.  Working  quietly,  the  Water  District 
had  obtained  easements  on  properties  which 
the  Sewer  District  needed.  All  this  was  done 
In  Bplie  of,  or  perhaps  eveii  be.au&e  of,  the 
fact  that  the  attorney  for  the  county  in 
which  Aspen  Is  located  Is  also  attorney  for 
the  Water  District,  and  one  of  the  county 
commissioners  is  on  the  Water  District 
board. 

This  conflict  of  interest  is  Inherent  in  the 
laws  which  set  up  the  two  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts,' The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
one  representative  from  each  county  in  the 
District.  These  men  are  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners,  and  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  commissioners  themselves. 
All  too  often  their  main  qualification  for  the 
Job  Is  that  they  have  a  selfish  Interest  In 
some  project.  The  county  commissioner  rep- 
resenting the  Aspen  area  on  the  Water  Board 
had  not  seen  fit  to  formally  advise  the  com- 
munity of  the  pending  reservoir,  perhaps 
because  he  owned  downstream  land  Ideal 
for  developing. 

Meanwhile,  the  County  Attorney,  alias  the 
Water  District  Attorney,  defended  the  proj- 
ect. He  proffered  a  "great  recreational  po- 
tential."' He  did  not  mention  that.  In  re- 
turn for  this.  Aspen  would  lose  one  of  the 
finest  stretches  of  trout  fishing  water  In  the 
west,  and  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
•prlng  kayak  water  In  the  nation,  and  the 
quiet  of  a  valley  that  Is  uniquely  quiet  in 
these  noisy  times.  Twenty  miles  away,  on  the 
Prying  Pan  River,  a  vast  new  reservoir,  sold 
with  the  same  "great  recreation  potential" 
bait,  Is  in  the  process  of  construction. 

This  example  is  Just  one  which  happeiLS 
to  be  convenient,  but  It  Is  typical  of  the 
kinds  of  situations  that  can  develop  under 
the  laws  which  set  up  these  two  large  Water 
Conservation  District.  The  pwwer  they  possess 
Is  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  their  pres- 
ent narrow  vision  and  motives.  Using  direc- 
tors appointed  by  county  commissioners  to 
man  a  board  empowered  to  levy  taxes  seems 
»n  invitation  to  corruption  and  a  refutation 
of  democracy. 

TH8    WATER    CONSEHVANCT     DISTRICT 

The  organization  of  the  smaller  "Water 
Conservancy  Districts"  Is  equally  undemo- 
waUc.  If  a  group  of  landowners  decide  they 
want  to  try  for  a  project,  and  can  get  25  per 
cent  of  the  owners  of  Irrigated  land  in  the 
district  and  5  per  cent  of  owners  of  non- 
liTlgated  land  to  sign  a  petition  to  present 


'Water  Conservation  Agencies  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.  2nd  Ed„  1963.  Published  by  Col- 
orado Water  Conservation  Board,  Etenver  3, 
Colorado. 

•Letter  of  Robert  Delaney,  Counsel  for  the 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District, 
to  Aspen  Illustrated  News,  September  29, 
1968. 


to  the  District  Judge,  then  they  are  well  on 
their  way.' 

The  District  Judge  then  orders  a  hearing 
at  which  any  objections  can  be  presented, 
but  these  objections  must  be  limited  to  a 
denial  of  the  statements  in  the  petition.  If 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  are  Judged 
true,  then  there  is  little  else  that  can  be  said. 
The  only  other  way  to  stop  formation  of  a 
district  Is  to  file  a  protesting  petition  which 
requires  signatures  of  from  IS  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  owners  of  the  Irrigated  land  In  the  dis- 
trict. This  makes  protests  by  non-irrigated 
land  owners  virtually  impjossible. 

It  can  be  seen  that  since  the  pro-forces 
always  have  an  advantage,  and  are  usually 
well  organized,  the  hearing  is  only  a  formal- 
ity, and  often  there  is  not  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  //  the  District  is  formed  to  dam  a 
trout  stream,  no  one  outside  of  the  District 
can  effectively  object  to  the  creation  of  an 
entity  toith  full  power  to  plan  and  promote 
the  destruction  of  that  stream. 

The  District  is  almost  always  approved  by 
the  Judge.  After  all,  it  doesn't  mean  that  the 
project  will  be  built,  but  it  only  seems  right 
to  give  these  people  the  chance  to  ask  for 
one.  The  decision  as  to  actual  authorization 
of  the  project  Is  passed  on  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Congress.  There  is  thus 
no  real  deterrent  to  the  formation  of  these 
tax-supported,  tax-exempt  and  tax-deducti- 
ble organizations,  which  are  then  free  to 
mount  a  campaign  to  start  influencing  legis- 
lation. At  no  point  has  the  general  public  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  matter.  The  Judge  is 
the  supreme  authority.  In  the  absence  of 
what  must  be  a  very  rare  event,  a  successful 
protecting  petition. 

The  Judge's  involvement  Increases  as  time 
goes  on.  He  appoints  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  District.  Usually  this  means  he  chooses 
those  people  who  were  most  active  in  pro- 
moting the  project,  plus  his  special  friends. 
The  Judge  designates  the  term  of  office.  The 
Judge  also  fills  all  vacancies  and  reappoint- 
ments. The  only  way  of  breaking  into  this 
"Judicial  empire"  Is  through  a  petition  of 
15  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  a  dis- 
trict asking  for  an  election,  but  this  must  be 
done  separately  for  each  board  member,  of 
which  there  may  be  IS. 

EFFORTS     TO     CHANCE 

A  state  senator  recently  made  an  effort  to 
get  a  State  Legislative  Committee  to  recom- 
mend election  of  water  conservancy  district 
directors  by  the  voters,  instead  of  having 
them  appointed  by  the  Judges.  "These  dis- 
tricts will  play  an  even  bigger  role  in  the 
State,  but  they  suffer  from  lack  of  commu- 
nication with  the  people,"  ^  the  senator  said. 
HlB  move  was  defeated,  but  this  agitation  In- 
dicates that  others  are  concerned  that  Judges 
seem  to  become  inordinately  Involved  in  dis- 
trict affairs  and  that  conservancy  districts  are 
not  models  of  democracy. 

The  fact  that  the  voters  of  Colorado  in  the 
1966  elections  voted  to  change  the  state  con- 
stitution to  Improve  the  method  of  selecting, 
retraining  and  discharging  District  Judges 
indicates  that  the  public  bad  lost  faith  in 
them  and  perhaps  not  without  reason.  Under 
the  new  system,  however,  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed, and  while  this  may  have  some  ad- 
vantages. It  removes  the  last  vestige  of 
democracy  from  the  water  district  framework. 

THE  JUDGE  TESTIFIES 

As  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  situations 
that  arise,  recent  testimony  by  District  Judge 
William  S.  Eakes  of  the  6tb  Judicial  District 
in  Southwestern  Colorado  indicates  that  he 


■  Water  Conservation  Agencies  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.  2nd  Ed.,  1963.  Published  by  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board,  Denver  3, 
Colorado. 

'  "Legislative  Group  Rejects  Water  Con- 
servancy Plan."  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sen- 
tinel, September  28,  1968. 


not  only  had  appointed  members  to  the 
boards  of  two  water  conservancy  districts,  but 
he  formerly  served  as  the  attorney  for  these 
districts,  and  as  such,  was  actively  engaged 
in  lobbying  for  their  projects."  In  the  water 
conservancy  laws,  it  points  out  that  owner- 
ship of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  does  not  disqualify  the  Judge  from 
performing  any  duty  imposed  by  the  law. 
The  statute  Is  silent  regarding  any  previous 
contractual  relationships  the  Judge  may  have 
had  with  the  district. 

When  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  visited  southwestern  Colo- 
rado prior  to  holding  Its  May,  1966,  hearings 
on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
which  'provided  for  three  projects  in  Judge 
Eakes'  area,  the  Judge  entertained  Wayne 
Asplnall  and  various  subcommittee  members 
at  his  ranch  at  the  expense  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Colorado  Water  Conservation  District.* 
Judge  Eakes  then  travelled  to  Washington  at 
taxpayer  expense  and  testified  before  Mr. 
Asplnall's  Committee,  and  was  greeted  with 
open  arms.  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  said,  "I  would 
Uke  to  say  that  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day 
with  Judge  Eakes  as  his  guest  for  an  after- 
noon and  an  evening,  and  if  you  want  to 
catch  some  nice  rainbow  trout,  go  out  to  the 
Chairman's  district  and  let  Judge  Eakes  take 
you  fishing." » 

The  Judge  made  the  following  plea  In  favor 
of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin  Project: 
"The  Southwestern  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict of  ColorEido  asks  the  speedy  and  favor- 
able action  of  this  committee  on  HJl.  4671  as 
amended.  We  support  this  bill  in  its  entirety 
because  we  believe  It  fair  and  proper  and 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  of  the  nation."  • 

The  Judge  was  not  Inclined  to  be  modest 
concerning  his  efforts  to  lobby  for  water 
projects,  though  It  seems  that  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  activity 
on  the  part  of  a  District  Judge.  It  is  Just  pos- 
sible that  he  might  be  called  on  to  make  a 
decision  involving  a  water  conservancy  dis- 
trict as  was  District  Judge  S.  Philip  Cablbl 
of  Pueblo. 

WINING    AND     DIKINO 

It  Just  SO  happened  that  a  group  of  under- 
ground-water tisers  had  accused  the  Board 
of  the  Southeastern  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict of  spending  exorbitant  amount*  of 
money  on  lobbying  to  obtain  passage  of  a 
law  that  would  put  many  ground-water  users 
out  of  business.  In  order  to  get  evidence  they 
had  gone  to  the  office  of  the  District  and  ex- 
amined some  of  the  minutes  and  treasurer's 
reports.  They  found  indications  that  large 
sums  were  being  expended  for  "legislative  ex- 
pense" and  for  "travel  and  entertainment." 
In  order  to  determine  exactly  where  and  how 
these  amounts  were  spent,  they  demanded 
access  to  all  supporting  vouchers  and  diaries. 
Their  request  was  refused  and  the  District 
then  petitioned  the  court  to  uphold  their 
refusal,  and  the  ground-water  users  there- 
fore Intervened  with  the  court  to  gain  access. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Pueblo  in  October, 
1966,  and  proved  to  be  a  fascinating  revela- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  water  con- 


•  "Judge  Eakes  Cites  Role  of  Lobbyists." 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  August  11,  1966,  Further 
details  are  available  from  the  Court's  record 
of  the  hearings,  and  from  my  personal  notes 
taken  at  the  hearing,  in  the  District  Court, 
Pueblo,  Colorado;  Civil  Action  No.  40487 
Dlv.  B.  In  the  Matter  of  Southeastern  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservancy  District.  (Aug.  9-11, 
1966) 

•Statement  of  Judge  William  S.  Eakes,  in 
behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Water  Conser- 
vation District,  in  Hearings,  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  KJR.  4671,  SCay  9-18, 
1966  (Pages  1214-1223). 
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servatlon  districts  lobby,  why.  and  for  what.'" 
The  whole  presentation  of  the  conservancy 
district's  attorney  was  built  on  the  need  for 
promotion  of  water  projects,  the  need  to  wine 
and  dine  legislators  and  even  the  amounts 
raised  to  lobby  for  such  projects  as  the  Fry- 
ing Pan-Arkansas,  which  apparently  reached 
the  overall  ngure  of  $500,000.  of  which  $300.- 
000  was  supplied  by  the  District,  or  through 
contributions  to  It  "  When  the  Frjlng  Pan 
project  was  dedicated  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 
the  District  spent  12.500  at  the  Aspen  Alps 
Club  for  a  big  blowout  for  members  of  the 
Board  and  various  dignitaries,  Including 
Stewart  Udall  who  came,  perhaps  reluctantly, 
to  shovel  the  first  dirt  into  this  famous  trout 
stream.  If  there  Is  ever  a  shortage  of  testi- 
mony on  lobbying  activities  by  water  inter- 
ests, the  records  of  these  hearings  are  replete 
with  sworn  data  given  by  representatives  of 
the  State  Water  Board,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, District  Judges,  and  others.  The  deci- 
sion, of  course,  went  against  the  intervenors 
who  were  asking  access  to  the  records." 
Judge  Cablbl  himself  had  appointed  the 
members  of  the  Water  Conservancy  District 
Board  and  had  accepted  money  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  attend  District  Board  meetings  and 
dinners  and  a  convention  of  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Users  Association  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  Although  the  Judge  was  asked  to 
disqualify  himself  as  having  been  too  inti- 
mately involved,  he  refused  to  do  so.'* 

Mr.  Wayne  Asplnall  made  the  statement 
recently:  "The  Sierra  Club  has  transgressed 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  In  lobby- 
ing against  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon  dams, 
and  they  should  be  made  to  pay  for  such 
transgressions."  '*  Perhaps  Mr.  Asplnall 
should  Investigate  the  propriety  of  District 
Judges  lobbying  for  Marble  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon dams  as  well  as  other  projects  with  the 
help  of  tax  monies. 

ruNos  Foa  promotion 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  Conservancy 
Districts,  and  their  big  sisters,  the  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  are  the  main  promotion  agents 
for  Reclamation  projects  In  Colorado.  A  re- 
cent article  In  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
stated  that:  "The  new  (Juniper)  Conserv- 
ancy District  (on  the  Tampa  River)  w'.'.!  be 
the  entity  to  promote  the  project  while  It  Is 
up  for  consideration,  when  It  Is  up  for  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  and  when  Congress 
Is  considering  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion ...'•■* 

Mr.  Felix  Sparks,  head  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  states  unequivo- 
cally that  promotion  of  water  schemes  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  various  con- 
servancy districts  since  the  State  Water  Con- 
servation Board  has  no  funds  for  "enter- 
tainment and  lobbying."  Mr.  Sp-irks  himself 
took  ten  months   leave  from   his   State  Job 


'"  "Testimony  Moves  Slowly  at  Conservancy 
Hearing."  Pueblo  Star  Journal.  Aug.  9.  1966. 
"Water  Group  Split  on  Lobbying  Costs."  Den- 
ver Post.  July  31,  1966.  Also  personal  notes 
and  recorded  testimony. 

"Lobbying  Backed  at  Water  Hearing" 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  Aug.  10,  1966.  Also  personal 
notes  taken  at  the  hearing  ana  otficui  records 
of  the  hearing. 

'*  Findings  of  Fact  Conclusi  ins  of  Law  and 
Order.  In  the  Matter  of  Southeastern  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservancy  District,  Civil  Action 
No.  40487  D»T.  B.  District  Court.  In  and  For 
the  County  of  Pueblo,  State  of  Colorado. 
(Judge  8.  Philip  Cablbl,  presiding)  (Aug.  9- 
11.  1S66) 

"  Television  Report  by  a  Pueblo  TV  sta- 
tion, approximately  Aug.  9.  1966  Conversa- 
tions with  the  Interveners  verified  this. 

»•  "Asplnall  Hits  Sierra  Club  Lobby  Tac- 
tics," Orand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel,  JxUy  6, 
1966. 

»» "Oolerkdo,  Wyoming  Water  Oroupa  to 
Meet  with  BuRec. "  Orand  Junction  Dally 
Sentinel,  July  13.  1966. 


to  work  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  SoutheastiTU 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  District  In  or- 
der to  get  approval  of  the  controversial 
■  FYj-lng  Pan-Arkansas"  project 

"No  bill."  said  Mr.  Sparks,  "ever  gets 
through  Congress  without  wining  and  dining 
legislators  .  .  .  All  (water  conservancy  dis- 
tricts) have  budgets  for  lobbyl.ig  .  .  .  All 
districts  need  as  much  money  as  they  can 
raise  to  send  witnesses  to  Washington  for 
publicity."  '" 

He  Indicated  that  the  budget  for  influenc- 
ing legislators  in  favor  cf  the  Dolores  Proj- 
ect (one  of  the  five  Colorado  projects  in- 
cluded along  with  the  two  Grand  Canyon 
Dams  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  as 
Colorado's  price  for  support  of  the  Central 
Arizona  project)  was  $44,585,  but  he  went 
on  to  .lay  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
had  advised  the  District  that  It  should  set 
its  slj^hts  on  a  goal  of  at  least  $30,000  If  It 
hoped  to  be  successful.  Most  of  this  money 
would  come  from  a  mill  levy  on  property 
owners  In  the  District,  but  Mr.  Sparks  also 
explained  that  voluntary  contributions  were 
received." 

A  few  months  later  a  story  In  the  Orand 
Junction  Sentinel  rep>orted  that  Sparks  had 
said:  ".  .  .  the  Dolores  Water  Conservancy 
District  would  raise  $10,000  and  the  South- 
western Water  Conservation  Board  woulJ 
provide  $30,000."  This  story  was  then  changed 
by  one  of  Mr.  Spark's  Chief  Engineers  who 
said  that  "the  districts  In  southwestern 
Colorado  proposed  to  raise  only  $15,000."  '" 
So  many  versions  of  ti^ie  same  story,  all 
originating  from  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  suggests  an  effort  to  keep 
the  actual  facts  vague. 

In  the  same  article  It  was  announcec"  thai 
"The  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District  Board  voted  ...  to  contribute  up 
to  $5,000  to  be  used  In  promotion  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  legislation  in  Con- 
gress." '• 

On  March  8.  1967.  it  was  announced  that 
".  .  .  five  water  conservancy  districts  spon- 
soring five  proposed  reclamation  projects 
that  might  be  authorlze<l  along  with  the 
Central  .\rlzona  Project  are  coordinating 
their  plans  for  promotion  TTie  districts  have 
raised  a  total  of  $20,000  to  date  and  another 
$5,000  win  probably  be  added  to  the  pro- 
motion fund.  A  brochure  w:ll  be  prepared  by 
a  Denver  public  relations  firm  for  circula- 
tion among  congressmen  and  within  the 
state  of  Colorado."  " 

Some  of  the  confusion  In  these  reports 
probably  stems  from  the  fact  that  some 
figures  are  for  contributed  funds  and  some 
are  for  both  contributed  and  budgeted  funds. 

THE    PERJTECT    TAX    rOIL 

In  an  effort  to  verify  that  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  water  districts  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  donor's  Income  tax  return, 
I  ATOte  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Dolores 
District,  and  he  did  not  reply.  The  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  said  they  had  no 
Information  on  this."  The  State  of  Colorado 
Department  of  Revenue  avoided  the  Issue 
by  saying  that  deductions  would  not  be  allow- 


■"■  Sparks  Testifies  Lobbying  Essential  to 
Water  Needs."  Pueblo  Star  Journal,  Aug.  10, 
1966.  "Lobbying  Backed  at  Water  Hearing." 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  Aug.  10.  1966. 

'■  Testimony  of  Larry  Sparks  at  District 
Court  Hearing,  as  recorded  in  personal  notes. 
See  official  record  of  the  hearing. 

'•  "$5,000  Basin  Bill  Lobby  Fund  Okayed  by 
District."  Orand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel. 
January  18.  1967. 

"  "Five  Conservancy  Districts  Coordinate 
Promotion  Plans."  Orand  Junction  Sentinel, 
March  8.  1967. 

»■  Letter.  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board.  Laren  D  Morrill,  Engineer.  Sept.  27, 
1966  (".  .  .  It  Is  suggested  that  you  contact 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  we  have  no 
information  to  offer  in  this  field.") 


able  unless  paid  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  (which  appears  to  be  Incorrect). i 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  without  In- 
dlcatlng  whether  the  case  had  ever  come 
up.  said  that  so  long  as  the  conservancy  dis- 
trict was  recognized  sis  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  (and  It  is  so  considered) 
then  contributions  to  it  would  be  tax  de- 
ductible. 

I  asked  Philip  Smith.  Secretary-Engineer 
of  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District,  the  same  question.  His  reply  wa« 
enlightening.  "A  person  or  private  entity 
could  undoubtedly  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  a  project  sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Rjver 
Water  Conservation  District  or  a  water  con- 
servancy district.  Most  of  these  projects  La- 
volve  the  purchase  of  rights  of  way.  Such 
rights  of  way  could  be  given  to  the  spon- 
soring district.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
major  oil  companies  that  are  participating  in 
projects  sponsored  by  the  River  District, 
funds  are  advanced  to  the  District  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  to  perform  preconstructlon  acuv- 
Itles.  These  activities  have  sufBced  to  demon- 
strate diligence  to  the  courts  that  we  are 
proceeding  to  put  the  water  conditionally 
decreed  to  the  beneficial  uses  claimed.  Al- 
though yours  Is  a  question  for  Internal  rev- 
enue, I  am  sure  that  the  major  oil  companies, 
working  with  the  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
servation District,  are  taking  tax  credit  for 
the  expenditures  made  for  diligence  to  pre- 
serve District  water  rights."  " 

While  Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion directly,  he  did  provide  an  Insight  into 
the  several  ways  by  which  special  Interest* 
can  contribute  funds  and  obtain  benefit* 
through  a  tax-exempt  organization.  InSu- 
ence  can  be  ^srought  to  bear  at  all  point* 
along  the  line — not  only  In  the  Initiation  of 
studies  of  a  particular  project,  but  In  iht 
actual  formation  of  new  water  districts,  pur- 
chase of  water  rights,  donations  of  land,  and 
even  In  securing  passage  of  national  water 
legislation. 

The  water  conservancy  districts  of  Colo- 
rado have  offered  the  perfect  foil  for  inter- 
ested  parties  to  co^itribute  taj-deductiblt 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  darns  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  m  the  Grand  Canyon.  In  some 
cases  this  lobbying  has  been  undertaken  by 
District  Judges.  Add  to  these  contributed 
funds  the  tax-derived,  tax-exempt  fumU 
raised  by  the  mill  levy  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous districts  and  you  have  a  most  imposing 
financial  structure. 

How  Much  Money  Have  You  Allocatea? 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Asplnall  has 
been  able  to  retain  the  five  Colorado  project* 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  legisla- 
tion has  undoubtedly  been  the  substantlsl 
lobbying  resources  of  the  five  conservsmcy 
districts  and  the  two  conservation  district*. 
If  all  contributed  in  proportion  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  recommendations  for  the 
Dolores  Project  ($80,000  for  a  $45,000,000 
project)  then  the  lobby  fund  for  promoting 
dams  In  Orand  Canyon  was  enriched  by  over 
a  half-mllUon  dollars,  all  tax  free.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  total  ever  reached  that  figure, 
but  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know.  That 
Urge  amounts  of  funds  were  needed  Is  evi- 
dent from  an  article  In  the  Grand  Junction 
Sentinel  for  May  6.  1967,  reporting  on  the  re- 
cent Senate  Hearings  on  Colorado  River  Leg- 
islation. The  statement  was  made  that,  ".  .  • 
a  whole  battery  of  Colorado  witnesses  backed 
up  the  strong  stand  that  Governor  John  A. 
Love  took  in  favor  of  Colorado  River  legl*- 
latlon."» 


n  Letter,  State  of  Colorado  Dept.  of  Reve- 
nue, N.  E.  Copeland,  Revenue  Agent.  Aug  34, 
1966. 

="  Letter.  Colorado  River  Water  Conserva- 
tion District.  Philip  P.  Smith.  Secretary-En- 
gineer, Sept.  fl,  1966. 

"  "Angry  Solon  Asks  Sierra  Club  Probe." 
Grand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel.  May  6,  I9fl7. 
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During  the  May,  1966.  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Chairman  Wayne  Asplnall 
asked  David  Brower  of  the  Sierra  Club: 
"How  mach  money  have  you  allocated  In 
your  Club  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect as  proposed  m  H.R.  4671  since  January 
1965?  If  you  do  not  have  that  with  you,  we 
»1I1  receive  it  from  you  for  the  record."  Mr. 
Brower  replied  that  he  would  be  "glad  to 
supply  that."  -*  Representative  John  Saylor 
of  Pennsylvania  then  protested  that  If  such 
information  were  requested  from  conserva- 
uon  organizations,  it  should  also  be  requested 
from  all  the  water  districts  and  related 
groups  that  were  testifying  in  favor  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Savior's  remark  was  never  made 
a  part  of  the  printed  testimony,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Chairman  to  Imple- 
ment this  reasonable  suggestion. 

D.\NGERS    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

One  of  the  Important  elements  in  the 
lobby-fund  picture  is  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Development  Fund.  Congress  voted  to 
allow  proceeds  from  Glen  Canyon  and  several 
smaller  dams  to  accumulate  In  a  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  on  for  planning  and  construct- 
ing future  projects.  This  has  two  effects. 
First.  It  allows  the  construction  .,of  uneco- 
nomical projects,  and  second.  It  encourages 
water  districts  to  expend  large  sums  of  pro- 
motion money  in  order  to  obtain  a  subsidized 
project. 

The  Dolores  project  Is  a  good  example. 
Plans  for  financing  this  $45,000,000  project 
include  a  $30,000,000  gift  from  the  develop- 
ment fund- — over  $2,000  a  piece  for  every 
person  in  the  Dolores  basin.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  this  conservancy  district  might  be  will- 
ing to  gamble  a  substantial  amount  on  lob- 
bying to  obtain  $30,000,000?  Except  for  a 
few  technicalities,  the  development  fund,  for 
all  intent  a  and  purposes,  has  become  a  source 
of  lobby  funds  for  reclamation  projects. 

Wiv'h  the  "development"  of  the  develop- 
ment fund,  the  reclamation  symbiosis  ap- 
proaches perpetual  motion.  The  people  paid 
taxes  and  donated  one  of  the  world's  unique 
beau':y  spots  to  let  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion build  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Theoretically, 
their  Investment  Is  repaid — except  that  they 
never  get  their  hands  on  the  money.  It  is 
sunk  into  the  Development  Fund  and  is  then 
promised  to  various  water  districts  so  that 
their  Impractical  projects  can  be  justified 
and  subsidized.  Funds  raised  by  the  districts 
from  tuxes  and  gifts  are  then  used  to  pro- 
mote and  lobby  for  the  next  big  project — 
two  big  dams  in  Grand  Canyon,  which  will 
then  produce  more  cash  for  another  develop- 
ment fund,  to  bribe  more  districts.  Beauty 
is  cashed  In  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  em- 
pire, to  provide  a  temporary  shot  of  con- 
struction money  Into  some  community,  and 
to  add  one  more  to  a  surfeit  of  slack-water 
reservoirs.  Some  good  land  Is  assuredly 
watered  in  the  process,  some  cities  and  in- 
dustries ;ire  provided  with  cheap  water — 
but  this  system  permits  unbridled  exploita- 
tion of  both  water  and  scenery,  without  tak- 
ing account  of  consequences  for  the  future. 
Unlimited  subsidies  can  destroy  the  very 
thing  they  propose  to  conserve. 

jrsT  DrES? 
There  Is  yet  another  dimension  to  the 
lobby  mechanism.  Even  In  their  most  effec- 
tive moments,  the  water  districts  still  rep- 
resent only  limited  areas  of  land  and  water. 
There  is  need  for  a  well-heeled  national  lob- 
bying organization.  This  need  has  not  been 


"  Statement  of  Jeffery  Ingram,  Sierra  Club 
representative.  Hearings  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  H.R.  4671,  May  9-13.  1966  (Page 
1492) 

''Potential  Water  Resource  Developments, 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Colorado. 
January.  1966.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Reg.  4,  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh. 
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forgotten.  The  Colorado  River  Water  Com- 
servatlon  District  pays  $180  annually  in  dues 
to  the  National  Reclamation  Association.-* 
This  organization  promotes  the  development, 
control,  conservation,  preservation  and  utili- 
zation of  the  water  resources  of  the  17  west- 
ern Reclamation  States.-'"  It  is  theoretically 
a  non-profit  educational  organization,  but  it 
is  deeply  involved  in  lobbying  activities.  The 
Association's  annual  conventions  are  the 
time  and  place  where  anybody  tha«  is  any- 
body in  reclamation  must  be  seen.  While  it 
does  not  pay  income  tax.  contributions  to  it 
are  not  tax  exempt — though  when  tax  sup- 
ported tax-exempt  organizations  such  as  the 
water  districts  contribute  so  generously,  what 
difference  does  it  make? 

RECLAMATION    NEEDS    INVES'HOATION 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sensitivity  of  pro-reclamation  interests 
toward  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Sierra 
Club  is  not  altogether  righteous  indignation. 
They  have  enjoyed  an  enviable  lobbying  po- 
sition for  many  years  and  they  do  not  look 
forward  to  an  effective  competition.  How- 
ever, the  nation  is  maturing,  scenic  and  nat- 
ural values  are  acquiring  greatly  increased 
Importance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  over- 
development of  our  water  resources  fkjscb 
distinct  threats.  Conservation  groups  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club.  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating  Council, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  and  others  speak  for  society  in 
general  and  for  the  good  of  the  earth.  Their 
efforts  to  prepare  alternatives,  to  examine 
the  ecological  consequences  of  projects,  and 
to  arouse  people  so  they  become  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  determination  of  the  fate  of 
the  country  deserve  reward  and  encourage- 
ment rather  than  penalty  and  criticism. 

Nevertheless,  the  laws  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  tax  deductible  funds  for  influencing 
legislation  are  sound.  The  trouble  Is,  there 
are  large  loopholes.  As  we  have  seen,  tax- 
deductible  donations  are  being  made  by  com- 
panies and  individuals  to  political  sub-divi- 
sions such  as  water  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  legislation  and  for  gaining 
certain  private  advantages. 

Prompt  action  by  Congress  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  needed  to  insure  that 
any  substantial  amounts  of  private  money, 
property,  or  services  given  or  used  for  legis- 
lative lobbying  and  promotion  of  public 
projects  from  which  the  donors  will  benefit 
should  be  taxed,  whether  conservation 
groups  or  public  entities  are  spending  the 
money.  The  mere  act  of  donating  money  to  a 
branch  of  government  does  not  chasten  it. 

Other  questions  deserve  close  scrutiny  at 
the  highest  level.  Are  Colorado's  water  dis- 
tricts legally  constituted?  Should  District 
Judges,  who  appoint  water  district  board 
members,  participate  in  lobbying  activities 
In  behalf  of  these  districts?  Should  political 
subdivisions,  whose  board  members  are  ap- 
pointed, be  permitted  to  levy  taxes  and  then 
expend  them  for  promotion  and  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  projects  that  have  never  been 
approved  by  a  vote  of  those  taxed?  Should 
not  water  districts  and  pro-reclamation  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  be  obliged  to  report  all  expen- 
ditures and  contributions  related  to  lobby- 
ing In  the  same  way  as  the  Sierra  Club? 

If  the  fight  to  save  Grand  Canyon  produces 
no  other  tangible  results,  it  will  have  re- 
vealed basic  flaws  in  the  mechanisms  by 
which  Americans,  especially  Coloradoans, 
plan  and  lobby  for  water  development,  and 
hopefully  substantial  Inquiries  and  changes 
will  follow. 


=«  Minutes.  Colorado  River  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  Board  Meeting.  July  19.  1966 
(Philip  P.  Smith,  Secretary-Engineer). 

'■^  National  Reclamation  Association  "Blue- 
book",  (The  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion— What  It  Means  to  the  West) . 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  NEGRO 
HISTORY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kornegay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 
in  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  museum  of  Negro 
histoi-y. 

Although  we  annually  celebrate  Negro 
History  Week,  too  many  Americans  tend 
to  forget  the  many  fine  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  this  country  by 
Negro  men  and  women.  Their  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  can  be  cataloged 
with  great  pride. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  many  Negro  Americans  do  not 
have  a  close,  personal  identity  with  their 
past.  By  affording  them  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  their 
heritage  and  by  providing  a  medium 
through  which  they  can  gain  this  essen- 
tial sense  of  identity,  I  believe  the  suc- 
cess of  the  various  education,  poverty, 
and  job  opportunity  programs  we  have 
created  to  assist  our  minority  groups 
will  be  significantly  heightened. 

There  is  certainly  a  wealth  of  material, 
documents,  exhibits,  and  memorabilia 
which  could  be  assembled  and  displayed 
and  which  could  be  seen  by  all  Americans 
as  well  as  foreign  visitors.  I  have  seen 
similar  displays  overseas — highlighting 
the  activities,  achievements,  and  con- 
tributions of  a  certain  sector  of  the  so- 
ciety— and  know  that  they  have  been  re- 
ceived with  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  praise  Mr.  Schetter  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  commend 
this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
colleagues.  I  present  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  the  text  of  this 
bill: 

HR.  11223 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Negro  History  Museum 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"!.  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  from  persons  who  are  authori- 
ties on  Negro  history  and  culture. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man, and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Six  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  engaged  when  away  from 
their  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

( d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
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servatlon  dJitrlcts  lobby,  why.  and  for  what  ■■' 
The  whole  presentation  of  the  conservancy 
district's  •ttomey  was  buUt  on  the  need  for 
promotion  of  water  projects,  the  need  to  wine 
and  dine  legislators  and  even  the  amounts 
raised  to  lobby  for  such  projects  as  the  Pry- 
ing Pan-Arkansas,  which  apparently  reached 
the  overall  figure  of  •500,000.  of  which  t300.- 
000  was  supplied  by  the  District  or  through 
contributions  to  It  '  When  the  Frying  Pan 
project  was  dedicated  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 
the  District  spent  12.500  at  the  Aspen  Alps 
Club  for  a  big  blowout  for  members  of  the 
Board  and  various  dignitaries.  Including 
Stewart  Udall  who  came,  perhaps  reluctantly. 
to  shovel  the  first  dirt  Into  this  famous  Uout 
stream.  If  there  Is  ever  a  shortage  of  testi- 
mony on  lobbying  activities  by  water  Inter- 
ests, the  records  of  these  hearings  are  replete 
with  sworn  data  given  by  representatives  of 
the  State  Water  Board.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, District  Judges,  and  others.  The  deci- 
sion, of  course,  went  against  the  Intervenors 
who  were  asking  access  to  the  records." 
Judge  Cablbl  himself  had  appointed  the 
members  of  the  Water  Conservancy  District 
Board  and  had  accepted  money  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  attend  District  Board  meetings  and 
dinners  and  a  convention  of  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Users  Association  In  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada.  Although  the  Judge  was  asked  to 
disqualify  himself  as  having  been  too  Inti- 
mately Involved,  he  refused  to  do  so.'* 

Mr.  Wayne  Asplnall  made  the  statement 
recently:  "The  Sierra  Club  has  transgressed 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  In  lobby- 
ing against  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon  dams. 
and  they  should  be  made  to  pay  for  such 
transgressions."  '  Perhaps  Mr  Asplnall 
should  Investigate  the  propriety  of  District 
Judges  lobbying  for  Marble  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon dams  as  well  as  other  projects  with  the 
help  of  tax  monies. 

rvNDS   roa   pbomotion 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  Conservancy 
Districts,  and  their  big  sisters,  the  Conserva- 
tion District*,  are  the  main  promotion  agents 
for  Reclamation  projecu  in  Colonido.  A  re- 
cent article  In  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
stated  that:  "The  new  (Juniper)  Conserv- 
ancy District  (on  the  TAmpa  River)  w:.!  be 
the  entity  to  promote  the  project  while  It  is 
up  for  consideration,  when  It  Is  up  .'or  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  and  when  Congress 
Is  considering  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion ..."'• 

Mr.  Felix  Sparks,  head  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  states  unequivo- 
cally that  promotion  of  water  schemes  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  various  con- 
servancy districts  since  the  State  Water  Con- 
servation Board  haa  no  funds  for  "enter- 
tainment and  lobbying  "  Mr  :<p  irks  himself 
took   ten   months    leave   from    hl.s    St-ite   Job 


'"  "Testimony  Move'<  Slowly  at  Conservancy 
Hearing  "  Pueblo  Star  Journal.  Aug.  9.  1960. 
"Water  Group  Split  un  Lobbying  Costs."  Den- 
ver Post,  July  31.  1966.  Also  personal  note* 
and  recorded  testimony. 

"Lobbying  Backed  ^it  Water  Hearing  " 
Pueblo  Chleftoln.  Aug.  10.  1966  Also  personal 
notes  taken  at  the  hearing  an  J  Litflcial  records 
of  the  hearing. 

'*  Findings  of  Pact.  Cone!us!->n«  of  Law  and 
Order.  In  the  Matter  of  Southeastern  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservancy  District.  Civil  Action 
No.  40487  Dlv.  B  District  Court.  In  and  For 
the  County  of  Pueblo.  State  of  Colorado. 
(Judge  a  PbUlp  Cablbl.  presiding)  (Aug.  9~ 
11,  1966) 

"  Televlalon  Report  by  a  Pueblo  TV  sta- 
tion, approximately  Aug  0.  1966  Conversa- 
tions with  the  Intervenors  verified  this. 

"  "Asplnall  Hits  Sierra  Club  Lobby  Tac- 
tics." Orand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel,  July  0. 
1966. 

"  "Colorado,  Wyoming  Water  Oroup*  to 
Meet  with  BuRec."  Orand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel.  July  13,  1966. 


tj  work  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  Southeastt-rii 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  District  l:i  or- 
dfr  to  get  approval  of  the  controverBlal 
"Frying  Pan-Arkansas"  project 

"No  bill."  said  Mr  Sparks,  "ever  gets 
through  Congress  without  wining  and  dining 
legislators  .  .  .\11  i  water  conservancy  dls- 
trtcta)  have  budgets  for  lobbylr.g  ...  All 
districts  need  ad  much  money  as  they  can 
raise  to  send  wltncAses  to  "Washington  for 
publicity."  •' 

He  Indicated  th.it  the  budget  for  Influenc- 
ing legislators  in  favor  '.  f  the  Dolores  Proj- 
ect (one  of  the  live  Colorado  projects  In- 
cluded along  with  the  two  Orand  Canyon 
Dams  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  aa 
Colorado's  price  for  support  of  the  Central 
Arizona  project)  was  $44,583,  but  he  went 
on  to  say  that  tlie  Bwfau  of  Rfclamation 
had  advised  the  District  that  It  should  set 
Its  sU'hts  on  a  goal  of  at  leiist  euO.OOO  If  It 
hoped  to  be  successful.  Most  of  this  money 
would  come  from  a  mill  levy  on  property 
owners  In  the  District,  but  Mr.  Sparks  also 
explained  that  voluntary  contributicms  were 
received.'' 

A  few  months  later  a  story  In  the  Grand 
Junction  Sentinel  reported  that  Sparks  had 
said  .  .  the   Dolores   Water    Conservancy 

District  would  raise  $10,000  and  the  South- 
western Water  Conservation  Board  woul'.l 
provide  S30.000  "  This  story  was  then  changed 
by  one  of  Mr.  Sp.u-k'8  Chief  Engineers  who 
said  that  "the  districts  In  southwestern 
Colorado  proposed  to  raite  only  J15.000."  " 
So  mciny  versions  of  Uie  same  story,  all 
originating  from  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  suggests  an  effort  to  keej) 
the  actual  fac'-s  vague 

In  the  auxne  article  It  was  announced  thai 
"The  CX>lorado  River  Water  CouservuUon 
District  Board  voted  .  .  to  contribute  up 
to  $5,000  to  be  used  In  promotion  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  legislation  In  Con- 
gress." '• 

On  March  8.  1967.  It  was  announced  tliat 
five  water  conservancy  districts  spon- 
s»:inr,g  Hve  propx">8e<l  reclamation  projects 
that  might  be  authorized  along  with  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  are  coordinating 
ttielr  plans  for  promotion  The  districts  have 
raised  a  total  of  $20  000  to  date  and  another 
$5  000  will  probably  be  added  to  the  pro- 
motion fund  A  brochure  w:ll  be  prepared  by 
a  Denver  public  relations  firm  for  circula- 
tion among  congressmen  and  within  the 
state  of  Colorado."  " 

Some  of  the  confusion  In  these  reports 
probably  stems  from  the  fact  that  s>'me 
ngurejs  are  for  contributed  funds  and  some 
are  for  both  contributed  and  budgeted  funds. 

THE    pmrECT    TAX    FOIL 

In  an  effort  to  verify  that  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  water  districts  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  donors  Income  tax  return. 
I  ATote  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Dolores 
District,  and  he  did  nut  reply  Tlie  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  said  they  had  no 
Information  on  this  »  The  State  of  Colorado 
Department  of  Revenue  avoided  the  Issue 
by  .saying  that  deductions  would  not  be  allow- 


"  Sparks  Testifies  Lobbying  Essential  to 
Water  Needs."  Pueblo  Star  Journal.  Aug.  10, 
1966.  Lobbying  Backed  at  Water  Hearing." 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  Aug.  10.  1966. 

'■  Testimony  of  Larry  Sparks  at  District 
Court  Hearing,  as  recorded  In  personal  notes. 
See  official  record  of  the  hearing. 

'•  "»5  0(X)  Basin  BUI  Lobby  Fund  Olcaved  by 
District"  Grand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel, 
January  18.  1967. 

'•  "Five  Conservancy  Districts  Coordinate 
Promotion  Plans."  Orand  Junction  Sentinel, 
March  8.  1967. 

•"  Letter.  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board.  Laren  D  Morrill,  Engineer.  Sept  27, 
1966  (".  .  .  It  Is  suggested  that  you  contact 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  we  have  no 
Information  to  offer  In  this  field.") 


able  unless  paid  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  (which  appears  to  be  Incorrect). » 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  without  In- 
dicating whether  the  case  had  ever  come 
up.  said  that  so  long  as  the  conservancy  dis- 
trict was  recognized  as  a  political  subdlvl- 
slon  of  the  State  (and  It  Is  bo  considered) 
then  contributions  to  it  would  be  tax  de- 
ductible. 

I  asked  Philip  Smith.  Secretary-Engineer 
of  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District,  the  same  question.  His  reply  wm 
enlightening.  "A  person  or  private  entity 
could  undoubtedly  assist  In  the  promoiioa 
of  a  project  sponsored  by  the  Colorado  River 
Water  Conservation  District  or  a  water  con- 
servancy district.  Most  of  these  projects  In- 
volve the  purchase  of  rights  of  way.  Such 
rights  of  way  could  be  given  to  the  spon- 
soring district.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
major  oil  companies  that  are  participating  m 
projects  sponsored  by  the  River  District. 
funds  are  advanced  to  the  District  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  to  f>erform  preconstruction  activ- 
ities. These  activities  have  sufficed  to  demon- 
strate diligence  to  the  courts  that  we  are 
proceeding  to  put  the  water  conditionally 
decreed  to  the  beneficial  uses  claimed.  Al- 
though yours  Is  a  question  for  Internal  rev- 
enue. I  am  sure  that  the  major  oil  companies, 
working  with  the  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
sjrvatlon  District,  are  taking  tax  credit  for 
the  expenditures  made  for  diligence  to  pre- 
serve District  water  rights."  " 

While  Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion directly,  he  did  provide  an  Insight  into 
the  several  ways  by  which  special  Interests 
can  contribute  funds  and  obtain  beneflti 
through  a  tax-exempt  organization.  Influ- 
ence can  be  brought  to  bear  at  all  point* 
along  the  line — not  only  In  the  Initiation  of 
studies  of  a  particular  project,  but  In  the 
actual  formation  of  new  water  districts,  pur- 
chase of  water  rights,  donations  of  land,  and 
even  In  securing  passage  of  national  water 
legislation. 

Tfic  trater  conseriancy  districts  of  Colo- 
rado have  ofjered  the  perfect  foil  fur  inter- 
ested partiei  to  contribute  ta^-dcductible 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  darns  not  only  m 
Colorado  but  m  the  Grand  Canyon.  In  some 
casi-3  this  lobbying  has  been  undertaken  by 
District  Judges.  Add  to  these  contributed 
funds  the  tax-derived,  tax-exempt  furuU 
raised  by  the  mill  levy  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous districts  and  yo'i  have  a  most  imposing 
financial  structure. 

How  Much  Money  Have  You  AUocatea? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Aspinall  has 
been  able  t)  retain  the  five  Colorado  projects 
in  the  Colorado  River  B.aaln  Project  legisla- 
tion has  undoubtedly  been  the  substantial 
lobbying  resources  of  the  five  conservancy 
districts  and  the  two  conservation  districts. 
If  all  contributed  in  proportion  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  recommendations  for  the 
Dolores  Project  ($80  000  for  a  845.000.000 
project)  then  the  lobby  fund  for  promoting 
dams  In  Orand  Canyon  was  enriched  by  over 
a  half-million  dollars,  all  tax  free.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  total  ever  reached  that  ftgure, 
but  It  would  be  interesting  to  know.  That 
l.irge  amounts  of  funds  were  needed  Is  evi- 
dent from  an  article  in  the  Gra:id  Junction 
Sentinel  for  May  6,  1967.  reporting  on  the  re- 
cent Senate  Hearings  on  Colorado  River  Leg- 
islation. The  statement  was  made  that.  ".  .  ■ 
a  whole  battery  of  Colorado  witnesses  backed 
up  the  strong  stand  that  Governor  John  A. 
Luve  u.ok  In  favor  of  Colorado  River  legis- 
lation." " 


"  Letter.  SUte  of  Colorado  Dept.  of  Reve- 
nue. N.  E.  Copeland.  Revenue  Agent,  Aug  34, 
1966. 

=>  Letter,  Colorado  River  Water  Conserva- 
tion District.  Philip  P.  Smith,  Secretary-En- 
gineer. Sept.  6.  1966. 

""Angry  Solon  Asks  Sierra  Club  Probe." 
Orand  Junction  Dally  Sentinel.  May  6,  1967. 
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During  the  May,  1966.  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall 
asked  David  Brower  of  the  Sierra  Club: 
"How  mach  money  have  you  allocated  In 
your  Club  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect as  proposed  in  H.R.  4671  since  January 
1965?  If  you  do  not  have  that  with  you.  we 
will  receive  it  from  you  for  the  record."  Mr. 
Brower  replied  that  he  would  be  "glad  to 
supply  that."  -'  Representative  John  Savior 
ol  Pennsylvania  then  protested  that  if  such 
information  were  requested  from  conserva- 
tion orgimizations.  It  should  also  be  requested 
from  all  the  water  districts  and  related 
groups  that  were  testifying  In  favor  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Savior's  remark  was  never  made 
a  part  of  the  printed  testimony,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Chairman  to  imple- 
ment this  reasonable  suggestion. 

CANCERS    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

One  of  the  Important  elements  In  the 
lobby-fund  picture  Is  the  Upjjer  Colorado 
River  Development  Fund.  Congress  voted  to 
allow  proceeds  from  Glen  Canyon  and  several 
smaller  dams  to  accumulate  In  a  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  on  for  planning  and  construct- 
ing future  projects.  This  has  two  effects. 
First,  It  allows  the  construction  of  uneco- 
nomical projects,  and  second,  it  encourages 
water  districts  to  expend  large  sums  of  pro- 
motion money  in  order  to  obtain  a  subsidized 
project 

The  Dolores  project  is  a  good  example. 
Plans  for  ftnanclng  this  $45,000,000  project 
include  a  $30,000,000  gift  from  the  develop- 
ment fund- — over  $2,000  a  piece  for  every 
person  In  the  Dolores  basin.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  conservancy  district  might  be  will- 
ing to  gamble  a  sub.-^tantKTl  amount  on  lob- 
bying to  obtain  $30,000,000?  Except  for  a 
feu-  technicalities,  the  development  fund,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  has  become  a  source 
of  lobby  funds  for  reclamation  projects. 

With  the  "development"  of  the  develop- 
ment fund,  the  reclamation  symbiosis  ap- 
proaches perpetual  motion.  The  people  paid 
taxes  and  donated  one  of  the  world's  unique 
beauty  spots  to  let  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion build  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Theoretically, 
their  Investment  Is  repaid — except  that  they 
never  get  their  hands  on  the  money.  It  Is 
sunk  Into  tlie  Development  Fund  and  is  then 
promised  to  various  water  districts  so  that 
their  Impractical  projects  can  be  Justified 
and  subsidized.  Funds  raised  by  the  districts 
from  taxes  and  gifts  are  then  used  to  pro- 
mote and  lobby  for  the  next  big  project — 
two  big  dams  in  Grand  Canyon,  which  will 
then  produce  more  cash  for  another  develop- 
ment fund,  to  bribe  more  districts.  Beauty 
Is  cashed  In  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  em- 
pire, to  provide  a  temporary  shot  of  con- 
struction money  into  some  community,  and 
to  add  one  more  to  a  surfeit  of  slack-water 
reservoirs.  Some  good  land  is  a.ssuredly 
Watered  In  the  proces.s.  some  cities  and  in- 
dustries are  provided  with  cheap  water — 
but  this  system  permits  unbridled  exploita- 
tion of  both  water  and  scenery,  without  tak- 
ing account  of  consequences  for  the  future. 
Unlimited  subsidies  can  destroy  the  very 
thing  they  propose  to  conserve. 

JUST  DUES? 

There  Is  yet  another  dimension  to  the 
lobby  mechanism.  Even  in  their  most  effec- 
tive moments,  the  water  districts  still  rep- 
resent only  limited  areas  of  land  and  water. 
There  Is  need  for  a  well-heeled  national  lob- 
bying organization    This  need  has  not  been 


"  Statement  of  Jeffery  Ingram.  Sierra  Club 
representative.  Hearings  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  H.R.  4671,  May  9-13,  1966  (Page 
1492) 

"  Potential  Water  Resource  Developments, 
Ppper  Colorado  River  Basin  In  Colorado. 
January.  1966.  U.S.  Dept  of  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Reg.  4.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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forgotten.  The  Colorado  River  Water  Com- 
servatlon  District  pays  $180  annually  in  dues 
to  the  National  Reclamation  Association.-* 
This  organization  promotes  the  development, 
control,  conservation,  preservation  and  utili- 
zation of  the  water  resources  of  the  17  west- 
ern Reclamation  States.-'  It  Is  theoretically 
a  non-profit  educational  organization,  but  it 
Is  deeply  Involved  In  lobbying  activities.  The 
Association's  annual  conventions  are  the 
time  and  place  where  anybody  that  is  any- 
body In  reclamation  must  be  seen.  While  it 
does  not  pay  Income  tax,  contributions  to  it 
are  not  tax  exempt — though  when  tax  sup- 
ported tax-exempt  organizations  such  as  the 
water  districts  contribute  so  generously,  what 
difference  does  It  make? 

RECLAMATION    NEEDS    INVESTTOATION 

From  what  has  been  said.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  sensitivity  of  pro-reclamation  interests 
toward  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Sierra 
Club  is  not  altogether  righteous  Indignation. 
They  have  enjoyed  an  enviable  lobbying  po- 
sition for  many  years  and  they  do  not  look 
forward  to  an  effective  competition.  How- 
ever, the  nation  Is  maturing,  scenic  and  nat- 
ural values  are  acquiring  greatly  increased 
Importance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  over- 
development of  our  water  resources  poses 
distinct  threats.  Conservation  groups  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club,  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating  Council, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  and  others  speak  for  society  in 
general  and  for  the  good  of  the  earth.  Their 
efforts  to  prepare  alternatives,  to  examine 
the  ecological  consequences  of  projects,  and 
to  arouse  people  so  they  become  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  determination  of  the  fate  of 
the  country  deserve  reward  and  encourage- 
ment rather  than  penalty  and  criticism. 

Nevertheless,  the  laws  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  tax  deductible  funds  for  influencing 
legislation  are  sound.  The  trouble  Is,  there 
are  large  loopholes.  As  we  have  seen,  tax- 
deductible  donations  are  being  made  by  com- 
panies and  individuals  to  political  sub-divi- 
sions such  as  water  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  legislation  and  for  gaining 
certain  private  advantages. 

Prompt  action  by  Congress  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Is  needed  to  insure  that 
any  substantial  amounts  of  private  money, 
property,  or  services  given  or  used  for  legis- 
lative lobbying  and  promotion  of  public 
projects  from  which  the  donors  will  benefit 
should  be  taxed,  whether  conservation 
groups  or  public  entities  are  spending  the 
money.  The  mere  act  of  donating  money  to  a 
branch  of  government  does  not  chasten  It. 

Other  questions  deserve  close  scrutiny  at 
the  highest  level.  Are  Colorado's  water  dis- 
tricts legally  constituted?  Should  District 
Judges,  who  appoint  water  district  board 
members,  participate  in  lobbying  activities 
in  behalf  of  these  districts?  Should  political 
subdivisions,  whose  board  members  are  ap- 
pointed, be  permitted  to  levy  taxes  and  then 
expend  them  for  promotion  and  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  projects  that  have  never  been 
approved  by  a  vote  of  those  taxed?  Should 
not  water  districts  and  pro-reclamation  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  be  obliged  to  report  all  expen- 
ditures and  contributions  related  to  lobby- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  the  Sierra  Club? 

If  the  fight  to  save  Grand  Canyon  produces 
no  other  tangible  resul'ts.  It  will  have  re- 
vealed basic  flaws  In  the  mechanisms  by 
which  Americans,  especially  Coloradoans, 
plan  and  lobby  for  water  development,  and 
hopefully  substantial  inquiries  and  changes 
will  follow. 


=»  Minutes,  Colorado  River  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  Board  Meeting,  July  19,  1966 
(Philip  P.  Smith,  Secretary-Engineer). 

-  National  Reclamation  Association  "Blue- 
book",  (The  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion— What  It  Means  to  the  West) . 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  NEGRO 
HISTORY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr,  Kornegay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 
in  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  museum  of  Negro 
histoiy. 

Although  we  annually  celebrate  Negro 
History  Week,  too  many  Americans  tend 
to  forget  the  many  fine  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  this  country  by 
Negro  men  and  women.  Their  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  can  be  cataloged 
with  great  pride. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  many  Negro  Americans  do  not 
have  a  close,  personal  identity  with  their 
past.  By  affording  them  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  their 
heritage  and  by  providing  a  medium 
through  which  they  can  gain  this  essen- 
tial sense  of  identity,  I  believe  the  suc- 
cess of  the  various  education,  poverty, 
and  job  opportunity  programs  we  have 
created  to  assist  our  minority  groups 
will  be  significantly  heightened. 

There  is  certainly  a  wealth  of  material, 
documents,  exhibits,  and  memorabilia 
which  could  be  assembled  and  displayed 
and  which  could  be  seen  by  all  Americaxis 
as  well  as  foreign  visitors.  I  have  seen 
similar  displays  overseas — highlighting 
the  activities,  achievements,  and  con- 
tributions of  a  certain  sector  of  the  so- 
ciety— and  know  that  they  have  been  re- 
ceived with  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  praise  Mr.  Scheuer  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  commend 
this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
colleagues.  I  present  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  the  text  of  this 
bill: 

HR.  11223 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Negro  History  Museum 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"  i .  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  from  persons  who  are  authori- 
ties on  Negro  history  and  culture. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man, and  one  as  'Vice  Chairman.  Six  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  engaged  when  away  from 
their  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
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of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  caU  of  ^  majority 
of  the  members  thereof 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  ttx  the  compensati  <n 
of  such  personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  tl'.le  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcatlon 
and  General  Schedule  p»iy  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  ft.xed  by  the 
Commission,  but  not  in  excess  of  »7j  per 
diem,  Including  travel  time.  While  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
in  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
d703(b)  of  title  5,  United  State  Code,  for 
persons  la  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  all  proposals  for  the  est.ibll.«hment 
by  the  United  States  of  a  Museum  of  Negro 
History  and  Culture  and  shall  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  legislative  enacr- 
ments  which  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
such  museum.  Such  study  shall  include  con- 
sideration of  the  following— 

(1)  the  advisability  of  establishing  such 
museum  as  part  of  an  existing  museum, 

(2)  the  most  appropriate  structure  for  the 
museum.  Including  consideration  of  the  use 
of  an  existing  building  or  the  erection  of  a 
building. 

(3)  location  of  such  museum 

(4)  the  scope  of  the  collection  to  be  In 
such  museum  and  the  availability  of  ma- 
terials for  such  collection,  and 

(5)  any  other  factors  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  museum. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after 
such  report  Is  submitted. 


PINAL  RITES  SLATED  FOR  RETIRED 
MARINE  GEN.  FRANKLIN  A    HART 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ausk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  Nichols!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American 
who  passed  away  last  weekend.  Retired 
Marine  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Hart  was  73 
years  old  when  he  died  in  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  General  Hart  was  a  na- 
tive of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and  was  a  1915 
graduate  of  my  alma  mater,  Auburn 
University.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Auburn  varsity  football  team  while  In 
school,  and  In  1952  the  school  presented 
him  with  Its  28th  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
an  Auburn  Aluirmus.  The  27th  recipient 
was,  Incidentally,  another  Marine,  Gen. 
Holland  M  "Howlin'  Mad"  Smith,  who 
passed  away  earlier  this  year. 

General  Hart  began  his  military  career 


as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1917,  and  held 
command  assiRnments  at  Parrls  Island, 
the  Marine  Corps  schools  at  Quantlco, 
Va  ,  and  was  commanding  general  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force  in  the  Pacific 

The  four-star  general  received  the 
Navy  Cross  while  commanding  the  24th 
Marines  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Roi-Namur  Island  on  the  Kwajalein 
Atoll,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  com- 
manding the  regiment  in  the  battle  for 
Saipan  and  Tanian,  Marianas  Islands. 
As  assistant  division  commander  during 
the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima*  General  Hart  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
with  Sliver  Star  by  President  Rhe"  of 
Korea. 

General  Hart  was  one  of  42  graduates 
of  Auburn  University  who  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  general  officer  in  our  military 
services  Our  Nation  has  lost  another 
courageous  military  leader,  patriotic 
American,  and  outstanding  citizen  I 
would  ask  each  member  of  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  General  Hart. 

FivAL    Rrrrs   Slated   for   Gr.s    Hart.   73 

WAsniN'r-.TON  Ftmeral  services  were  held 
'ndav  for  retired  four-stnr  Marine  Oen. 
Frinklm  A  Hart,  who  died  Thursday  in  the 
Bethp«da.  Md  ,  Naval  Hospital 

Gen  Hart,  73.  a  native  of  Eufaula,  was  a 
191.5  gradu.ite  of  Auburn  University  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  varsity  football 
team 

His  alma  mater  honored  him  In  19.52  by 
presenting  him  the  28th  honorary  doctor  of 
i.iws  degree  to  an  .\uburn  alumnus.  The  27t.h 
recipient  was  the  late  Marine  Gen  iHowIin' 
Midi  Holland  Smith,  a  native  of  Russell 
Countv,  who  died  last  Jan.  12 

Services  for  the  general  were  held  In  .^r- 
Imgton  National  Cemetery 

Oen  Hart  began  his  military  career  as  a 
secnnd  lieutenant  In  1917.  and  held  command 
assignments  at  Parrls  Island,  the  Marine 
Corps  schiKils  at  Quantlco.  Va  .  and  was  com- 
manding general  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
In  the  Pacific. 

The  veteran  general  received  the  Navy 
Cro.'s  while  commanding  the  24th  Mirlnes 
In  the  assault  and  capture  of  R')l-Namur 
Island  on  the  Kwajalein  Atoll,  and  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  for  commnndlng  the  regiment 
in  the  battle  for  Saipan  and  Tanian,  Marl- 
anas  Islands. 

Oen  H.nrt  assistant  division  commander 
during  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jlma,  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Military  Merit  with  Silver  Star 
by  President  Rhee  of  Korea. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  only  other 
survivor  Is  a  cousin,  Mrs,  Harry  Rldgeway  of 
Montgomery 

Gen.  and  Mrs  Hart  resided  In  Washington 
after  his  retirement  from  the  armed  forces. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  lengthy  period. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AND    PEACE 
AT  THE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morc^nI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  has  always  said  that  he  would 
go  anywhere  at  anytime  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

The  American  people  were  witness  to 


liis   strenuous   efforts   last   weekend   to 
achieve  the  peace  he  has  pursued. 

The  momcntDUS  summit  meeting  with 
Premier  Kosygin  brought  together  two 
ix)werful  nun  who  have  now  come  to 
know  each  other  personally. 

It  brought  together  two  men  who  hold 
in  their  hands  the  future  peace — and  fu- 
ture existence  of  the  world. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of 
their  President  for  the  dignity  and  intel- 
ligence with  which  he  carried  'on  his 
crucial  meeting  with  Premier  Kosygin. 

The  American  people  realized  that  ma- 
jor Soviet-American  agreements  on  im- 
portant issues  would  probably  not  emerge 
from  this  summit.  But  they  also  felt  in 
their  hearts,  as  we  all  did,  that  such  a 
meeting  could  only  contribute  to  a  less- 
ening of  world  tensions  and  improve- 
ment of  the  climate  for  world  peace. 

President  Johnson  made  the  American 
position  clear  on  major  issues  ranging 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Vietnam,  and 
from  missile  control  to  the  control  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Tlie  minds  of  two  very  powerful  leaders 
came  closer  together. 

There  will  be  less  danger  from  mis- 
calculated action  in  the  future. 

We  are  all  proud  that  our  President 
stood  on  no  formalities,  but  made  every 
effort  to  be  certain  the  conference  took 
place. 

We  are  certain  that  future  benefits, 
perhaps  unknown  at  tiiis  moment,  will 
flow  from  this  meeting. 

It  was  hopeful  moment  in  American 
history,  and  the  President's  reputation  as 
a  peacemaker  has  been  considerably  en- 
hanced. 

The  Congress  joins  with  him  in  his 
continued  passionate  search  for  peace, 
security  and  world  justice 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  which  strongly  sus- 
tains the  spirit  of  Holly  Bush  and  sup- 
ports the  President's  initiative  in 
peacemaking. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia   Inquirer,  June  24, 

19671 

A  Momentous  Summit 

Friday's  surprisingly  long  summit  meeting 

between     President    Johnson    and     Premier 

Kosygin   at   Glassboro   was   climaxed   by  an 

entirely  unexpected  and  highly  encouraging 

announcement  that  they  will  meet  again  on 

Sunday  to  resume  their  discussions. 

.Although  It  Is  far  too  early  to  tell  what 
will  come  of  these  talks,  the  prospect  of  sub- 
stantial achievement  is  far  greater  than  any- 
one— probably  including  the  principals 
themselves — wotUd  have  forecast  when  the 
conversations  began. 

President  Johnson  has  an  imprecedented 
opfKirtunlty  to  Improve  US -Soviet  under- 
standing in  regard  to  pressing  world  prob- 
lems and,  hopefully,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 

The  decision  to  resume  the  conversations 
Sunday  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  that  evidently  were  en- 
countered in  arranging  the  meeting  In  the 
first  place. 

Tlie  details  of  protocol  that  had  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  two  men  could  meet 
may  seem  irrelevant  and  out-dated  to  many. 
The  President  did  not  want  to  go  to  New 
York  for  reasons  that  he  felt  Important;  the 
Premier  did  not  want  to  go  to  Washington 
for  reasons  he  regarded  as  sufficient. 

So  they  met  each  other  halfway,  which  is 
the    kind    of    thing    that    makes    diplomats 
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bappy-  "^^^  f*^*-  '■''"*'  ^^^  "halfway"  meeting 
place  was  In  a  little  college  town  in  New 
Jersey  has  its  own  Interest.  The  Summit  of 
June,  1967,  will  probably  go  down  in  history 
u  the  biggest  thing  that  happened  in  Glass- 
5oro  since  the  first  glass  factory  was  built 
12  1775. 

There  was  a  time  when  summit  confer- 
ences between  the  heads  of  st.ite  were  loo'sed 
upon  as  shortcuts  to  great  international  deci- 
sions. The  results  of  Versailles,  at  Munich, 
a:  Yalta  and  elsewhere  have  brought  their 
iwn  disillusionment,  but  there  is  always  the 
aope  that  somewhere,  sometime,  the  oppor- 
lunity  vrtll  be  taken  by  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  meet,  to  talk  and  to 
reach  agreement  on  decisions  of  Immense 
Mneflt  to  the  human  race 

Before  Friday,  the  heads  of  the  American 
iad  Soviet  Governments  had  not  met  since 
Jotin  F.  Kennedy  conferred  with  Nlklta 
Klirushchcv  in  Vienna  In  1961.  That  par- 
•jcular  summit  had  no  historic  results.  Yet 
:t  had  its  special  importance  in  making  clear. 
u  only  a  meeting  In  person  could  do,  the 
tad  of  individual  that  Khrushchev  was,  and 
•ie  kind  of  handling  that  he  would  require. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  war 
J  Vietnam  are  only  two  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  which  the  two  leaders  find  necessary 
»  discuss  at  their  meetings  In  Glassboro.  The 
;wo  Governments  are  worlds  apart  on  the  two 
sues  as  they  are  on  others.  Yet,  In  man- 
ii'.ng  to  sit  down  in  the  same  room  to  talk 
iSout  them,  opening  the  way  to  further  dis- 
:js6ions  in  depth  which  might  lead  to  agree- 
aent,  Johnson  and  Kosygin  have  already 
jccomp'.ished  mvu-h — exactly  how  much  Is  a 
question  that  will  not  be  fully  answered  until 
Sand.iy  or  later. 


MEAT   INSPECTION    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
rtmarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
aclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  hearings  got  imderway  Monday. 
June  26,  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
Mid  Feed  Grains  on  my  bill  H.R.  6168, 
^  clarify  and  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  regarding 
5tate  meat  inspection  programs. 

The  leadoff  witness  for  the  Depart- 
aent  of  Agriculture  was  Mr.  Rodney  E. 
i«nard.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Services.  Mr. 
i^nard  made  a  strong  presentation  in 
support  of  the  necessity  for  enactment 
■f  this  much  needed  and  important 
'fgislation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  many  Mem- 
ws  of  Congress  in  this  legislation,  I  am 
-'icluding   Mr.    Leonard's    testimony   at 
'^s  point  in  the  Record  : 
5'ATtMENT  OF  Mr.  Rodney  E.  Leonard,  Dep- 

"TT  Assistant   Secretary,   on   Behalf   of 

THi  U.S.  Department  of  AoRictrLTtiRE  Be- 

f^M   THE    LrVESTOCK    AND    GRAINS    SUBCOM- 
KrrTKI    OF    THE    HotJSE    AGRICtTl.Tt7KE    COM- 

"hTEE  ON  H.R.  6168,  June  26,  1967 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  favorable  action 
»y  this  committee  on  H.R.  6168,  a  bill  to 
'°^M  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  further  improve 
*•  programs  which  have  helped  to  build 
*«t  packing  and  processing  Into  an  Industry 

■'Q  116  billion  In  annual  gross  sales  .  .  . 


and  which.  In  turn,  have  created  nearly  $13 
billion  In  yearly  sales  of  livestock  by  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

The  availability  of  these  markets  for  Amer- 
ican livestock  .  .  .  the  prosperity  and  po- 
tential for  the  American  food  industry  .  .  . 
all  rest  on  one  basic  fact:  our  high  standard 
of  living  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  today's  homemaker  In 
the  Integrity  of  our  meat  supply. 

Thus,  we  must  Insure  that  every  effort  Is 
made  to  provide  her  with  the  full  assurance 
that  the  meat  she  buys  for  her  family  Is 
safe  and  wholesome:  a  guarantee  that  to- 
day Is  taken  for  granted.  To  do  this  ade- 
quately, we  must  forge  a  viable  Federal- 
State  partnerslilp  through  which  the  con- 
sumer Is  fully  protected  .  .  .  the  packing  In- 
dustry continues  to  prosper  .  .  .  and  the 
producer  Is  assiu-ed  of  an  expanding  market 
for  his  livestock. 

The  proposed  Wholesome  Meat  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  just  that. 

It  recognizes  the  role  of  the  States  as  a 
vitally  Important  link  In  this  creative  pro- 
gram, and  seeks  to  provide  a  positive  means 
by  which  the  States  can  integrate  their  ef- 
forts Into  a  stronger,  more  unified  system 
of  meat  inspection. 

It  proposes  much-needed  reforms  In  the 
present  Federal  system,  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes and  make  It  more  responsive  to  all  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Sixty  years  ago — after  the  consumer's  con- 
fidence In  her  meet  supply  was  shattered  by 
disclosures  of  vast  Irregularities  In  the  meat 
packing  Industry — Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion under  which  a  Federal  Inspection  sys- 
tem was  established  for  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts moving  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. This  legislation,  which  actually  Is 
only  an  appropriations  measure,  has  become 
known  as  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  system  developed,  basically,  Is  a  good 
one.  It  has  served  us  well  over  the  Inter- 
venening  years,  and  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  model  for  the  world.  Refinements 
to  It  are  constantly  being  made  within  the 
legal  boundaries  established  by  Congress. 

Yet,  this  legislation  contains  several  fiaws 
In  light  of  modern  conditions — flaws  which 
we  believe  require  corrective  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  most  serious  flaw  is  an  absence  In  the 
present  Act  of  any  provisions  for  coordinat- 
ing Federal  and  State  meat  inspection  ef- 
forts. 

The  role  of  the  States  Is  a  vital  one.  The 
Federal  law  applies  only  to  products  moving 
In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Thus, 
the  States  have  sole  responsibility  for  the 
products  of  Intrastate  commerce. 

The  volume  of  these  nonfederally  in- 
spected products  is  significant.  Approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  commercially- 
slaughtered  animals — over  19  million  head — 
are  slaughtered  for  Intrastate  commerce  only. 
In  addition,  about  one-fourth  of  the  com- 
mercially-processed meat  products — an  esti- 
mated 8.'75  billion  pounds — are  processed 
and  sold  without  crossing  State  lines. 

Significant  amounts  of  these  Intrastate 
products  are  sold  without  any  form  of  Gov- 
ernment inspection.  The  remaining  amounts 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  State  or  local 
governments.  Inspection  under  these  pro- 
grams Is  generally  well  below  Federal  stand- 
ards. Yet,  these  products  are  Intermingled 
in  many  retail  stores  with  federally  Inspected 
products  for  sale  to  the  unknowing  public. 
There  exists  considerable  disparity  between 
statutory  provisions  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  laws  which  creates  a  form  of  economic 
separation  that  carries  with  It  significant 
competitive  advantage  for  the  unregtilated. 
Bbccesslve  water  and  extenders,  chemicals 
that  mask  the  true  condition  of  a  product, 
and  misleading  or  deceptive  labeling  are 
typical  examples.  This  variation  in  consumer 
protection  at  the  State  and  local  levels  is 
demonstrated  by  a  few  statistics. 


Nine  States  do  not  have  any  laws  specifl- 
cally  covering  the  Inspection  of  meat,  al- 
though they  have  a  general-type  food  law 
which  partially  affects  meat  packing  from 
the  standpoint  of  specified  sanitation  and/ or 
labeling  requirements. 

There  are  41  States  with  some  form  of  a 
meat  inspection  statute — two  require  only 
mandatory  licensing  of  packers  with  no  pro- 
visions for  actual  Inspection  of  meat  ...  13 
provide  for  only  voluntary  programs  .  .  . 
and  26  have  mandatory  Inspection  laws. 

Only  26  States  provide  for  mandatory  In- 
spection of  animals  before  and  after  slaugh- 
ter— the  basic  foundation  for  effective  meat 
Inspection  protection.  F^irther,  only  25  States 
provide  for  mandatory  inspection  of  proc- 
essed meat  products — an  important  area  of 
potential  adulteration  and  mislabeling. 

Of  the  41  States  with  meat  Inspection  laws, 
20  derive  their  funds  solely  from  State  ap- 
propriations ...  14  utilize  a  combination  of 
appropriated  funds  and  packer  assessments 
.  .  .  the  remaining  seven  derive  all  funds 
from  assessments  on  the  users. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  State  statutes. 
In  addition,  the  degree  of  authority,  Imple- 
mentation and  effectiveness  of  State  Inspec- 
tion programs  varies  greatly  from  State  to 
State.  Even  greater  variation  Is  found  be- 
tween State  and  local  Inspection  programs, 
where  local  Inspection  exists. 

Administrators  of  State  meat  Inspection 
programs  generally  admit  that  they  have 
neither  the  money  nor  manpower  to  conduct 
an  Intensive,  continuous  Inspection  service 
for  both  slaughtering  and  processing  opera- 
tions. State  legislators,  veterinary  associa- 
tions. Industry  groups  and  others  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  obtain  meaningful  legislation 
and  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  stronger,  more 
effective  and  more  uniform  State  Inspec- 
tion programs  Is  of  critical  Importance.  In 
the  past  couple  of  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  upsurge  among  the  States  to 
Initiate  or  Improve  existing  programs. 
Eighteen  States  actively  considered  meat  in- 
spection legislation  during  the  past  year — 
eight  of  whom  are  among  those  without  any 
present  meat  Inspection  law.  The  other  10 
were  attempting  to  upgrade  and  strengthen 
existing  statutes. 

These  efforts  by  the  States  must  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  Federal  pro- 
gram if  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  adequate, 
overall  protection  of  the  consumer  with  re- 
sulting prosperity  for  the  industry  and  the 
producer.  By  providing  legislative  authority 
for  meaningful  Federal-State  cooperation,  a 
uniform  framework  can  be  constructed 
which  win  provide  consiuner  protection  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  where  their  meat 
originates. 

The  second  basic  flaw  In  the  present  Meat 
Inspection  Act  Is  related  to  the  revolution 
that  has  swept  through  the  meat  packing 
Industry. 

Advancing  technology,  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  Intensified  mar- 
keting and  new  food  preservation  methods 
have  revolutionized  the  Industrys  ability  to 
produce  meat  products  in  tremendous  vol- 
ume. Major  changes  have  taken  place  jiwt 
in  the  past  decade  which  have  greatly  al- 
tered the  structure  of  the  Industry. 

For  example,  plants  engaged  in  slaughter- 
ing have  moved  from  highly  centralized  lo- 
cations around  key  metropolitan  areas — 
such  as  Chicago — to  widely  decentralized  lo- 
cations In  livestock  feeding  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  which  process  and  man- 
ufacture meat  products  have  become  highly 
specialized.  They  tend  to  locate  away  from 
production  areas  and  nearer  to  large  con- 
sumer markets. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  products  which  are 
ready  for  home  use  with  a  minimum  of 
preparation.  They  are  processed  to  a  higher 
degree  with  more  sophisticated  techniques. 
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Thus,  they  offer  greater  opportunity  for 
adulter»tlon  with  unwholesome  meat  or  ex- 
tenders, aa  well  as  deceptive  labeling  as  to 
composition  and  quality  that  would  not  be 
obvious  to  the  purchase. 

With  the  source  of  supply  of  meat  more 
distant  from  the  processing  plants,  a  sub- 
stantial market  has  developed  for  frozen 
boneless  meat — particularly  beef  Moving 
this  meat  In  frozen  blocks  facilitates  han- 
dling and  protects  against  spoilage.  New  ma- 
chinery has  been  developed  which  will  flake 
shred,  or  slice  frozen  blocks  of  meat  at  high 
speed  without  defrosting  In  fact,  beef  can 
now  be  processed  more  efficiently  in  a  frozen 
state  than  In  the  natural  state,  cutting  labor 
and  processing  time  to  a  minimum. 

Along  with  the  high-speed  equipment  and 
use  of  frozen  meat  have  come  chemical  and 
other  "fast"  curing  processes,  artificial  ten- 
derizing, artificial  smoking,  coloring  agents. 
and  other  additives  that  are  potentially  de- 
ceptive or  dangerous  to  one's  health  when 
their  use  is  not  regulated. 

These  sophisticated  changes  greatly  com- 
plicate Inspection  procedures  Inspection 
of  meat  for  whole.someness.  without  using 
chemical  analysis,  is  most  effective  when 
meat  is  in  a  fresh  state  Thus,  frozen  meat 
must  be  defrosted  prior  t..  inspection  II 
there  Is  any  suspicion  of  adulteration  or  un- 
wholesomeness,  it  must  be  examined  and 
tested  closely,  oftentime  requiring  compli- 
cated laboratory  analysis 

Adequate  inspection  of  .i  complex  process- 
ing line  Is  mechanically  and  physically  more 
difficult  than  is  the  visual  examination  of 
carcasses  and  fresh  meat  Compounding  the 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  in  modern  process- 
ing, there  Is  often  less  opportunity  for  in- 
spectors to  check  each  stage  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  massive  technological  advance- 
menu  in  the  Industry  have  begun  to  greatlv 
complicate  our  efforts  t.)  protect  the  con- 
sumer— we  are  dealing  with  problems  not 
conceived  by  those  who  drafted  the  original 
legislation  60  years  ago. 

For  example,  the  Act  does  not  provide 
specific  authority  tor  supervising  certain 
types  of  Independent  operations  where  adul- 
teration of  our  meat  supply  can  occur  such 
as  boning  establishments  cold  storage  ware- 
houses,  wholesalers,   jobbers,  etc 

The  Act  does  not  provide  sufficient  tools  of 
enforcement  to  checkmate  the  unscrupulous 
operator  who  seeks  to  paiiute  the  Nations 
meat  supply  with  unwholesome  products  It 
Is  far  too  easy — In  the  absence  of  more  posi- 
tive preventive  measures — for  dealers  In  dead 
animals,  renderers.  .mlmal  food  handlers 
and  others  to  divert  unfit  meat  into  human 
food  channels  As  of  now  we  do  not  even 
have  the  authority  to  sel7e  or  detain  meat 
which  we  know  Is  unfit  and  Is  Intended 
for  human  consumption  when  It  Is  outside 
of  a  federally  inspected  plant 

The  Act  now  provides  only  Implied  and  or 
fragmented  authority  in  some  areas  that 
greatly  hinders  effective  administration  and 
enforcement  Authority  to  refuse  inspection 
service  when  warraiued  .  adequate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  counterfeiting  of  Inspection 
stamps  .  .  .  clear-cut  authority  to  deal  with 
certain  types  of  packaging  labeling,  and 
standards  of  composition  .all  are  pres- 
ently lacking 

Thus,  the  Act  passed  60  years  ago-  and 
amended  only  once  since  then  In  a  minor 
way.  Is  becoming  Increasingly  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  today's  mod- 
em, aggressive  industry,  and  for  dealing  with 
the  industry  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  cannot  rest  upon  old  laurels.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  today's  consumer,  eating  meat 
products  produced  In  highly-mechanized 
meat  plants  operated  by  highly-skilled  work- 
men, be  protected  by  a  1967  meat  Inspection 
law — not  a  1906  appropriations  measure 

Thus,  the  proposed  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
Includes  amendments  to: 


Broaden  the  present  Act  to  authorize  co- 
operative arrangements  with  State  and  local 
authorities,  through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  provide  manpower  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  developing  effective 
State  meat  Inspection  programs  under  State 
.idmlnlstratlon. 

Provide  tools  of  enforcement  not  presently 
authorized  with  which  to  checkmate  the  dis- 
tribution of  unwholesome  and  adulterated 
meat  products. 

Clarify  and  broaden  authority  over  meat 
and  meat  products  capable  of  use  as  hum.in 
food,  to  replace  vaguely  defined.  Implied  au- 
thority which  has  hindered  effective  admin- 
istration. 

Make  additional  "housekeeping"  changes 
which  are  necessary  to  renovate  a  60-year- 
old  statute,  clarify  codification,  and  consoli- 
date several  related  statutes  Into  one 

FEDERAL-STATX     COOPERATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enhance 
the  role  of  the  States  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies In  developing  and  administering  State 
meat  Inspection  programs  To  qualify,  a 
State  must  have  a  meat  Inspection  law  Im- 
posing mandatory  inspection  and  sanitation 
requirement?  for  intrastate  operators  that 
are  consistent  with  Federal  requirements 

Cooperation  would  include  furnishing  ad- 
visory assistance  in  planning  and  developing 
a  meat  Inspection  program,  furnishing  tech- 
nical and  laboratory  assistance,  and  aid  In 
the  training  of  Inspection  personnel  Up  t" 
50  per%Ent  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program  would  be  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Government 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  could  appoint 
advlsorv  c  immlttees  of  State  officials  U> 
consult  with  him  on  the  administration  of 
Federal  and  State  meat  inspection  programs 
This  would  assure  equitable  allocation  of 
funds,  and  would  aid  In  developing  better 
ciDordinatlon  between  State  and  Federal  In- 
spection programs 

These  proposals  would  provide  the  Impetus 
for  those  States  without  mandatory  statutes 
to  Inltate  the  necessary  legislation. 

They  would  provide  greater  incentive  to 
the  States  with  programs,  around  which  the 
States  could  focus  renewed  efforts  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  existing  programs 

They  would  help  provide  States  with  the 
financial,  technical  and  manpower  resources 
which  they  presently  lack  but  which  are  re- 
quired for  effective  inspection 

Finally,  they  would  help  brlns  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  and  Individual  Stale  meat 
Inspection  programs  Into  closer  conformity — 
towards  eventual  elimination  of  the  multiple 
and  conflicting  requirements  presently  en- 
countered 

Competitive  marketing  of  meat  products 
and  uniform  protection  of  the  consumer 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  these  pro- 
posals. Without  such  a  coordinated  network 
of  Federal  and  State  inspection  programs, 
the  health  of  the  consumer  cannot  ade- 
quately be  protected,  nor  can  continued  con- 
fidence In  our  meat  supply  be  assured 

STRENGTHENING     ENVOBCEMENT 

Enforcement  tools  would  be  overhauled  by 
the  proposed  legislation  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  unwholesome  and  adulterated 
meat  products  Presently  there  are  many  op- 
portunities frir  Illegitimate  operators  to  Intro- 
duce Into  human  fiXKl  channels  meat  de- 
rived from  dead,  dying,  disabled,  and 
diseased  animals — commonly  referred  to  as 
■'4-D's  " 

Tlie  legislation  would  extend  Jurl-sdictlim 
to  those  who  handle  products  which  are 
■capable"  of  use  as  human  food  rather  than 
being  limited  to  those  who  prepare  products 
■intended"  for  human  consumption  as  Is 
now  the  case  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  need  for  proving  '■Intent"  of 
those  found  in  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
present  Act. 


It  would  include  provisions  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  to  establish  controls  over 
{)ersons  handling  such  meat.  Including  ren- 
derers, animal  food  manufacturers,  and  thow 
who  buy.  sell,  transport,  pack,  freeze,  and 
import  such  meat  products  In  or  for  com- 
merce 

It  would  also  provide  authority  over  such 
persons  who  do  not  operate  In  commerct 
when  It  is  determined  after  consultaUo;: 
with  appropriate  State  advisory  commlttws 
that  the  State  does  not  have  or  Is  not  exer- 
cising  comparable   authority. 

Further,  all  persons  engaged  In  business— 
In  or  for  commerce — as  meat  brokers,  whole- 
salers, and  public  warehousemen,  as  well  as 
persons  engaged  In  buying,  selling,  trans- 
porting, or  importing  "4-0"  meat,  would  have 
to  be  registered  with  the  Secretary.  Contin- 
uous Inspection  in  their  places  of  business  is 
not  contemplated,  but  access  ti  records 
inventories  and  facilities  would  be  author- 
ized 

Detention,  seizure,  injunctions  and  Fed- 
eral covirt  actions  are  also  authorized  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  criminal  activity  This 
would  provide  the  USDA  with  long-needed 
authority  over  articles  of  meat  In  transit  or 
the  U.SDA  with  long-needed  authority  over 
articles  of  meat  in  transit  or  storage  outsid! 
of  federally  inspected  establishments.  Nor 
as  m  the  past.  USDA  Inspectors  are  unable 
to  Intercept  shipments  or  parcels  of  unwhole- 
some or  suspect  products  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Their  only  recourse  Is  to  prevai: 
upon  State,  local  or  other  Federal  agencies 
to  Impound  or  seize  goods  outside  of  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants 

With  this  proposed  authori'v,  enforcemen; 
of  the  basic  intent  of  Congres.-  and  protec- 
tion of  the  public  would  be  great. y  enhanced 
USDA  would  be  far  better  able  to  pre-.ei:: 
unwholesome  meat  products  from  getuni 
Into  human  food  channels,  and  could  dea. 
more  swiftly  with  those  who  violate  the  Ui 

REPLACING    IMPLIED    AUTHORrTT 

Several  other  areas  receive  specific  atten- 
tion under  the  proposed  legislation— areas  i: 
which  USDA  Is  currently  operating  under  la- 
piled  authority  that  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
moting  effective    administration 

The  first  Involve.^  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  applicants  for  Federal  mspectlcr. 
Under  the  present  Act.  USDA  does  not  U-' 
clear-cut  authority  to  deny  inspection  serv- 
ice to  applicants'  who— by  their  past  ac- 
tions—have demonstrated  that  they  uf 
unfit  to  engage  In  a  business  requiring  ' 
high   degree   of   public   responsibility 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai\'  of  Agriculture  to  deny  Inspection  serv- 
ice to  such  individuals  Included  would  W 
provisions  for  a  hearing  and  legal  rev;e« 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual       _ 

The  second  concerns  labeling  of  meat  ai^ 
meat  product*  The  present  .Act,  does  cc" 
clearlv  spell  o\it  the  extent  of  the  Secretar 
of  Agriculture's  authority  to  regul.ate  som* 
types  of  labeling,  marking,  and  packap" 
which  are  misleading  to  consumers 

The  Secretary  would  therefore  be  gi"- 
specific  authority  to  prescribe  the  size  anc 
style  of  type  used  for  labeUng;  the  size  &-^-^ 
form  of  containers;  slarulards  of  identity  aS' 
standards  of  fill  of  containers  The.se  wi;.^ 
be  consistent  with  provisions  of  the  Peden 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Al.so,  Judtc:i 
review  of  labels  that  have  been  disapprovfc 
would  be  provided,  similar  to  provisions  dc« 
contained  in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspectic: 
Act.  The  proposed  authority  with  respect  ■ 
packaging  Is  comparable  to  the  provisions  ^ 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

While  these  new  provisions  would  reqa- 
some  Industry  adjustment  at  the  outset.  t!i«-' 
application  would  be  a  major  step  to«»f^ 
ellnUnatlon  of  the  complicated  and  confllc^^ 
Ing  labeling  requirements  that  presen  ^ 
exist  between  the  various  States  and  betw' 
some  cities  within  a  State.  They  would  a* 
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insure  coordination  of  labeling  requirements 
among  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  grant  specific 
authonty  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  or 
unauthorized  use  of  Inspection  marks  and 
marking  devices.  Unauthorized  manufacture 
and  possession  of  brands  and  marking  de- 
vices also  would  be  prohibited. 

These  changes  do  not  Involve  new  con- 
cepts of  Government  supervision  for  they 
are  similar  to  provisions  now  Included  In 
existing  statutes  such  as  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keUng  Act. 

Both  industry  and  consumers  would  bene- 
fit from  these  changes.  Standards  of  identity, 
greater  uniformity  of  labeling  requirements, 
and  elimination  of  opportunities  for  fraud 
and  deceit — as  a  result  of  these  proposals — 
would  greatly  enhance  the  marketing  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 

HOUSEKEEPING    PROVISIONS 

As  In  any  60-year-oId  statute,  there  Is  a 
need  for  additional  revisions  of  purely  a 
■housekeeping^'  nature.  The  proposal,  first  of 
all,  would  consolidate  Into  one  statute  the 
present  appropriations  measure  of  1906  which 
is  popularly  called  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
the  Horse  Meat  Act,  and  the  Import  Meat 
Provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  "housekeeping"  changes  would  also 
insure  coordination  between  the  USDA's  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  making  full,  cooperative  use  of  their  re- 
spective powers  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Also  provided  is  the  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  expanded  program, 
and  establishment  of  a  specified  time  sched- 
•jle  for  implementation  of  the  amended  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

Additional,  minor  changes  are  included  to 
f'jrther  aid  administration  of  the  law  and 
strengthen  its  protection  of  consumers. 

In  summation,  the  original  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  Is  becoming  increasingly  outmoded 
m  Its  ability  to  regulate  the  modem,  aggres- 
sive Industry  as  we  know  it  today  and  en- 
vision It  In  the  future.  The  role  of  the  States 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  existing 
legislation  to  encourage  their  effective  con- 
tributions to  a  viable  network  of  coordi- 
nated programs.  Reforms  in  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  program  are  urgently  needed. 

Yet.  the  consumer  continues  to  buy  her 
meat  with  presumed  confidence  In  its  whole- 
someness.  The  prosperity  of  the  meat  pack- 
ing Industr.  and  our  Nation's  livestock  pro- 
ducers is  greatly  dependent  upon  her  con- 
tinued confidence. 

Ou.-  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  insure 
that  both  Federal  and  State  governments  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  tools  and  re- 
sources to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  In  the  manner  she  expects 
wid  demands.  This  proposed  legislation  will 
»ccompIish  this  purpose. 


PROF,  JOHN  HOPE  FRANKLIN  AP- 
POINTED CHAIRMAN  OF  HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  promis- 
ing sign  of  the  growing  recognition  of 
Negroes'   contribution    to   our   Nation's 


history  is  the  appointment  of  Prof.  John 
Hope  Franklin,  a  Negro  and  an  eminent 
scholar  specializing  in  the  Negro  role  in 
American  history,  as  chairman  of  the 
history  department  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  a  productive  scholar 
who  has  channeled  his  research  into 
widely  ued  textbooks  and  given  substan- 
tial support  to  the  civil  rights  movement. 
He  received  his  masters  and  doctors 
degrees  from  Harvard.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  history  department  at  Boston 
College  for  8  years  and  has  been  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  since  1964.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  written  "From  Slavery  to 
Freedom"  which  has  become  a  significant 
work  in  its  field.  Among  his  other  works 
are  "The  Militant  South,"  "Reconstruc- 
tion After  the  Civil  War,"  and  "Emanci- 
pation Proclamation." 

Dr.  Franklin  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  revise  textbooks  so  that  they 
more  fully  include  the  contributions  of 
minority  groups.  In  1965  Professor 
Franklin  was  appointed  general  editor  for 
Zenith  Books,  a  Doubleday  &  Co.  series 
widely  used  in  high  school  social  studies 
and  English  classes.  He  is  also  coauthor 
of  "Land  to  the  Free",  a  pioneer  effort  to 
include  the  story  of  minority  groups  in 
the  study  of  American  history. 

As  a  civil  rights  activist,  he  helped 
write  the  amicus  curae  brief  which  the 
NAACP  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
historic  school  desegregation  decision  of 
1954.  Presently,  he  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  Inc. 


INTRIGUING  THEORY  HINTS  WHY 
PROGRAMS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION  FAIL 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments. 
A  vital  and  intrinsic  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
their  Headstart  program  which  provides 
intensive  care  and  nurture  to  disadvan- 
taged preschool  children. 

The  Headstart  program  has  been  a 
tremendous  success,  not  only  because  It 
is  a  good  idea,  but  because  it  has  been 
administered  creatively  and  imagina- 
tively by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Sargent  Shriver. 
Another  explanation  for  the  success  of 
Headstart  is  its  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  education  of  children — its 
willingness  to  step  off  in  new  directions. 

In  an  incisive  and  well-written  article 
In  the  June  25,  1967,  Washington  Post, 
William  Raspberry,  in  his  column, 
"Potomac  Watch"  discusses  this  subject. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Raspberry's  column,  "Intriguing  Theory 
Hints  Why  Programs  of  Social  Action 
Fail": 


Intriguing  Theory  Hints  Why  Programs  of 

Social  Action  Fail 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

If  Dr.  William  Ryan's  article  In  the  May  26 

Issue  of  Commonweal  were  merely  a  review 

of   Bruno   Mettelheim's   Intriguing   book,   I 

would  simply  read  the  book  (as  I  have  done 

at  Ryan's  urging)  and  review  it  myself. 

What  Ryan  has  done,  however,  is  to  relate 
Bettelheim's  The  Empty  Fortress,  a  technical 
treatise  on  autistic  children  to  the  failure  of 
nearly  every  prescription  for  achieving  social 
justice. 

Autism  is  defined  as  "absorption  in  fantasy 
to  the  exclusion  of  Interest  In  external 
reality."  Autistic  children,  at  the  extreme,  are 
so  completely  turned  Inward  that  they  are 
little  more  than  vegetables,  without  Interest 
in  or  response  to  the  outside  world. 

Their  loss  of  humanness,  according  to 
Betteltieim,  Is  the  result  of  their  inability  to 
act  on  their  own  behalf  In  a  context  of 
mutuality,  based  on  an  accurate  sense  of 
causality. 

It  is  a  similar  Inability,  Ryan  contends. 
that  destroyed  the  humanity  of  Jews  In  Nazi 
prison  camps  and  that  currently  plagues 
America's  poor.  This,  he  concludes,  is  the 
reason  why  slum  schools  fall  to  educate,  why 
civil  rights  legislation  falls  to  bring  about 
change,  why  welfare  programs  have  failed  to 
solve  welfare  problems : 

"Consider  the  Issue  of  mls-educatlon  In  the 
slum  schools  of  our  big  cities,"  he  writes. 
"The  mam  difficulty  is  that  the  children 
( and  their  parents  as  well )  cannot  affect  the 
schools  cannot  Influence  the  administrators, 
principals  and  teachers. 

"Forty  real  children  sit  in  a  classroom  lis- 
tening to  a  teacher  who  is  talking  not  to 
them  but  to  imaginary  creatures  with  such 
qualities  as  to  be  essentially  uneducable.  It 
is  to  these  phantoms  she  is  responding  most 
of  the  time,  not  the  children  in  front  of  her, 
much  to  the  children's  distress. 

"The  initiative  of  the  real  children  Is  mis- 
taken for  aggression,  their  spontaneity  is 
met  by  unexpected  condemnation,  often 
their  very  existence  seems  to  call  forth  dis- 
approval and  revulsion. 

"Sooner  or  later — usually  by  third  or 
fourth  grade — many  of  them  begin  to  retreat 
into  a  foftress  of  their  own,  convinced  that 
they  are  powerless,  that  no  action  of  theirs 
can  make  any  real  difference  in  what  goes  on 
in  this  alien  institution." 

Ryan,  who  is  with  the  Connecticut  State 
Mental  Health  Center,  has  a  similar  explana- 
tion for  the  "\-lrtually  complete  failure"  of 
most  civil  rights  legislation  to  accomplish 
any  real  good : 

"The  laws  are  enforced  not  at  all  or  only 
minimally;  administrators  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  feelings  or  the  political 
power  of  the  discriminator  than  they  are 
about  the  rights  of  the  victims;  and  only  a 
minority  of  grievances  lead  to  Justice." 

The  requirement  of  the  dispossessed  to  be 
Involved  in  improving  their  lot  can  be  met  in 
a  number  of  ways:  local  district  school 
boards  with  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  In 
decision  making;  local  housing  and  renewal 
planning  boards  that  make  the  decisions  In 
place  of  the  politicians  and  professionals. 

Bettelheim's  book  (Free  Press.  $9.95)  and 
Ryan's  extrapolation  provide  useful  Insights 
Into  the  failure  of  many  social  programs. 

Could  it  be,  for  example,  that  public  as- 
sistance programs  fall,  not  because  they 
make  their  beneficiaries  lazy  but  because 
they  destroy  their  ability  to  act  for  them- 
selves? 

Some  In  the  local  war  on  poverty  seem  to 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Bettelhelm-Ryan 
vision,  to  Judge  from  their  efl'orts  to  organize 
Into  action  groups  persons  who  formerly  were 
mere  recipients  of  services.  Officials  who  see 
such  activity  as  mere  pointless  rabble-rous- 
ing are  overlooking  the  Importance  of  peo- 
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pie's  acting  In  mutuality  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  with  tiUiglble  results. 


NEW   CAREERS   MOVEMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  SchfuerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vital  trends  on  the  Nation  to- 
day 15  the  New  Careers"  movement — 
the  training  and  placing  of  career-aides, 
subprofessionals,  in  responsible  public 
service  Jobs  that  offer  a  chance  for  up- 
ward mobility 

One  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  New 
Careers  movement  is  Dr  Frank  Riess- 
msin.  professor  of  educational  sociology 
at  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Riessmans  article.  "The  Human 
Service  Worker:  A  New  Careers  Move- 
ment," which  appeared  in  the  March- 
April  1967  issue  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  publication.  Employment  Serv- 
ice Review,"  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  and  is  as  follows : 

Thb  Human  Skrvice  Worker  :  A  New  C.'vrecrs 

Movement 
(By  Franlt  Rlessman  i 

While  the  Guaranteed  Annual  Income  and 
Black  Power  have  received  considerable  pub- 
licity In  the  last  year,  a  much  quieter  move- 
ment baa  been  slowly  gathering  momentum. 
In  fact.  It  may  not  yet  be  a  movement  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  But  Increasing  at- 
tention Is  being  given  to  a  new  kind  of  public 
service  employee  In  our  society  This  Is  the 
humaa  service  worker,  functioning  as  a 
teacher  aide,  family  planning  worker.  hoTis- 
Ing  aide,  counselor  aide,  research  aide,  men- 
tal health  aide,  etc  This  new  worker,  sup- 
ported largely  by  public  funds,  has  been 
called  everything  from  an  auxiliary  to  a  non- 
professional to  a  subprofesslonal.  to  a  para- 
prof  efslonal. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  at  Its 
1966  convention  prop<:>sed  that  5  million  of 
these  Jobs  be  cre.iced  In  public  services  In- 
cluded In  their  U.st  were  police  aides,  recrea- 
tion aides,  homem:ikers  welfare  aides,  code 
enforcement  inspectors  Congress  has  en- 
acted the  Scheuer-Nelson  Subprofe.-slonal 
Career  Act  which  will  appropriate  approxi- 
mately $70  million  to  employ  and  train  un- 
trained, unemployed  people  In  the^e  needed 
Jobs. 

Already  In  the  United  States  there  are 
probably  close  to  50.000  of  the.se  new  j-.on- 
professlonals  most  of  the  Jnbs  having  been 
created  by  the  .intlpoverty  leglsil.ition  Mo.^t 
estimates  Indicate  that  25  000  such  fuUttme 
human  service  pislt'on.s  were  prodiiced  for 
"Indigenous"  nonprofesslon.ils  by  the  Offloe 
of  Economic  Opp.'rtunltv  Probably  another 
25.000  or  more  p-irt-tlme  pre.schf>ol  nides 
have  t>een  emploved  through  Operation  Hend- 
start.  and  presently  through  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
some  40.000  teacher  .ildes  will  be  emploved 
Medicare  will  involve  many  thousands  m^re 
as  home  health  aides 

The  studies  find  that  thl.s  new  minpower 
has  worked  quite  effectively  In  reaching;  the 
poor  and  helping  the  p  lor  to  utilize  serv- 
ices Tlie  nonprofessionals  have  been  strik- 
ingly effective,  for  example.  In  pprsuadtng 
people  to  obtain  birth  control  Information 
and  to  utUtze  the  new  birth  control  cUrlca 
In  fact,  the  report-s  indicate  that  these 
neighborhood  residents  are  perhap3  the  most 


effective  agonts  In  brlntrlng  the  new  birth 
control  techniques  U)  the  low  Income  popula- 
tion. 

A  research  Investigation  In  nine  cities  con- 
ducted by  Daniel  Yankaluvlch.  Inc..  Indicates 
that  these  new  workers  evidence  high  morale 
and  coiLilderable  Involvement  In  their  work, 
and  have  been  well  accepted  by  professionals. 
Mo6t  of  the  difficulties  anticipated,  for  exam- 
ple, problems  of  confidentiality,  authority, 
overldentiilcatlon  with  the  agency  and  so 
on.  have  not  been  sl|c;ii:flcunt.  according  to 
this  tnvestigat.un.  An  aiicillory.  lhoU':;h  espe- 
cially Interesting  findmg.  Is  that  the  hard- 
core poor  who.  Incidentally,  were  hired  In 
only  small  numbers  have  nevertheless  done 
as  good  a  job  as  the  more  "creamed  "  non- 
professional recruit 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  the  e.Tect  of 
the  new  trend  on  the  older  type  noiiprofes- 
s.onals  who  have  long  wurked  In  settlement 
houses,  hospitals  child  c.tre.  etc.  In  New 
YuTk  City,  for  example,  District  Council  37 
if  the  American  Fedentlon  of  State.  County. 
and  Municipal  Employees  of  the  AFI^-<"IO 
I  which  incidentally  has  In  Its  union  20.000 
hiispltal  workers,  and  7.000  school  lunch 
aides)  Is  niw  developing  a  plan  whereby 
nurse  aides  can  be  come  licensed  practical 
nurses,  uith  the  recjuirfd  tducation  and  up- 
grading taking  ptace  im  th.e  job  itsel!- 

Thls  model  Is  related  to  the  New  Careers 
concept  which  sugKP.st.s  that  jobs  normally 
allotted  to  highly  trained  professionals  or 
technicians  can.  if  they  are  brijken  down 
properly,  be  performed  bv  Inexperienced,  un- 
trained people  These  Initial  jobs  form  the 
entry  position.  The  notion  Is  jobs  first,  train- 
ing built  m.  that  Is,  the  job  becomes  the 
motivator  for  further  de\elopment  on  the 
part  of  the   nonprofessional. 

This  New  Careers  concept  requires  that 
jobs  be  redefined  and  that  the  Job  structure 
be  reorganized  to  permit  new  hierarchical 
steps  from  the  entry  position  up  t)  the  fully 
professional Ized  position  This  requires  a  re- 
organization of  the  table  of  organization  and 
a  redefinition  of  joljs  both  for  the  nonpro- 
fessional and  the  pr'^'fesslonal  (with  the  latter 
being  relciised  from  many  nonprofessional 
functions  such  iia  helping  children  on  with 
their  shoes,  taking  attendance,  etc  ). 

The  Idea  Is  to  provide  pe<  pie  with  employ- 
ment first  and  dlplom.ia  later  and  to  Intro- 
duce training  while  the  workers  are  on  the 
Job  with  concomitant  college  courses  pro- 
vided largely  at  the  Job  ba.se  This  concept 
Is  directly  opp :*lte  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
Ideas  In  America,  namely  that  one  has  to 
obtain  long  years  of  education  before  he  can 
perform  a  meaningful  Job  Tlie  New  Careers 
concept  stresses  Ini^tead  that  the  Job  be  pro- 
vided Initially  and  that  training,  upgrading, 
and  added  education  be  built  In  It  is  possible 
to  begin,  for  example,  as  a  teacher's  aide  and 
while  obtaining  c  jurses  on  the  job.  In  the 
evening,  and  during  the  summer,  to  rise 
within  a  short  period  of  time  to  become  an 
assistant  teacher,  then  an  emergency  teacher 
lor  .'isfoclate  teacher),  and  ultimately  a  fvilly 
licensed  professional  teacher  In  a  plan  being 
developed  In  the  Newark  SchcxJl  System.  It  is 
oroposed  that  Individuals  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  go  through  these  steps 
while  working  full  t:me.  obtaining  an  entry 
s„lary  of  approximately  J4  000  per  year  and 
becoming  fullfledged  teachers  In  5  to  6  years 
Filrlelgh  Dickinson  University  In  New  Jersey 
his  accepted  this  plan  and  has  pitterned 
rnurses  so  that  the  aides  can  enter  new  ca- 
reers wni!e  working  ftiU  time  They  will  Intro- 
duce these  courses  In  the  field  (at  the  Job) 
its  well  ad  at  the  University 

Howe-.er.  although  It  Is  clear  that  lncre;is- 
Ing  numbers  of  nonprofessionals  are  being 
effectively  employed  In  human  services  In 
the  United  States,  a  variety  of  problems  Is 
now  coming  to  the  fore  While  jobs  have  been 
created,  career)  have  not.  Very  little  train- 
ing and  upgrading  has  been  Instituted  and 
the    tables    of   organization    of    the    agencies 


have  not  been  reorganized  to  develop  hier- 
archical lines  for  the  nonprofessional  to 
move  upward  Although  clvU  service  require- 
ments have  l>een  waived  for  the  entry  posi- 
tion In  some  cities  and  States,  new  career 
lines  for  nonprofessionals  have  not  been 
instituted  In  the  civil  service  system  Thuj 
far.  also,  the  security  of  nonprofesslonajj 
has  not  been  clearly  established,  nor  have 
the  new  nonprofessionals  been  Integrated 
In  any  of  the  major  associations  of  organlza- 
tlons,  such  as  the  National  Educatloc 
As.sociatlon 

It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  there  art 
at  present  a  numtier  of  New  Career  progranu 
In  the  piocess  of  being  developed.  In  dtla 
around  the  country — In  Seattle,  New  Haven. 
San  FYanclsco,  Sacramento,  Washington, 
DC.  Eugene  (Oreg).  and  a  few  community 
colleges  are  Introducing  field  steps  to  be^ 
come  professionals  Some  large  unlversltlM 
too,  like  New  'York  University's  "Second 
Chance  University"  are  developing  program 
for  nonprofessionals  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire r.ipldly  these  new  careers.  Similarly, 
■Yeshlva  University  Is  developing  a  healti 
career  program  with  attached  college  credit 
The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  U 
planning  to  hold  a  series  of  regional  coc- 
ferences  and  a  national  conference  moricg 
toward  some  type  of  association  or  organiza- 
tion for  nonprofessionals  or  new  conceptt 
and  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers Is  also  studying  ways  In  which  to  lnt«- 
grate  the  new  manpower  organizationally 
Training  centers  are  beginning  to  open  for 
the  training  and  upgrading  of  nonprofes- 
sionals. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  Bsslst  the  development  of  these  various 
projects  They  are.  In  fact,  requesting  assist- 
ance Tliere  would  seem  to  be  a  need,  there- 
fore, for  a  bnslc  center  to  Integrate  the 
emerging  knowledge  and  provide  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  in  a  variety  of 
areas. 


HAWAII'S  INSULARITY  DESERVES 
SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  UNDER 
OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Matsunag.aI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REfORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  for  Hawaii's  need  to  be  plpced  in  a 
district  of  its  own  with  respect  to  the  oil 
import  control  program  was  ver>'  effec- 
tively reemphasized  in  a  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
The  editorial,  "A  Policy  That  Hurts 
Hawaii."  advances  compellin.s  and  logi- 
cal rea.sons  why  the  Island  State  should 
be  assigned  to  a  special  classification 
under  the  oil  import  control  program, 
and  I  ur»Te  my  colleapues  to  read  it. 

As  indicated  in  the  editorial.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Interior  Department 
panel  on  the  oil  import  control  hearings 
on  May  24.  1967.  to  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation,  and  to 
urge  that  Hawaii  be  exempted  from  the 
crippling  and  unfair  restrictions  of  dis- 
trict V  and  be  placed  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent catcgorv',  under  terms  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  unique  needs 
and  opportunities  found  in  Hawaii. 

The  editorial  from  the  Thursday, 
June  15,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
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Bulletin,  and  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  oil  import  control  program  hearings 
on  May  24, 1967,  follow  i 
(Prom  the  Honolulu  Ster-BuUetln,  June  15, 
1967) 
A  Policy  That  Hurts  Hawau 

A  federal  program  formulated  In  1959  to 
control  oil  Imports  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security  has  worked  consistently  against 
Hawaii's  people. 

This  point  was  reiterated  by  Representa- 
tive Spark  Matsunaga,  as  spokesman  for  the 
Democratic  members  of  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional delegation,  in  a  statement  to  Interior 
Secretary  Udall  during  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

By  tying  Hawaii  to  the  Pacific  Coast  re- 
gion, the  Administration  has  ignored  this 
State's  unique  Insularity.  Its  lack  of  Indig- 
enous energy  resources  and  Its  need  to  Im- 
port oil  by  water,  regardless  of  the  source. 

Because  of  these  factors,  Matsunaga  rec- 
ommends that  Hawaii  should  be  placed  In  a 
special  district  of  Its  own,  and  that  It  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  price 
differential  In  the  cost  of  foreign  oil  that 
would  save  Its  consumers  $14  million  a  year. 

The  oil  Import  control  program  was  set 
up  to  encourage  overland  sources  of  oU  sup- 
ply In  order  to  avoid  the  vulnerability  of 
tankers  to  submarine  attack  In  time  of  war. 
For  continental  United  States,  thla  makes 
sense.  For  Hawaii  It  makes  no  sense  at  all — 
all  of  our  oil  must  come  by  tanker. 

Matsunaga  points  out  that  the  Navy  has 
for  many  years  been  using  foreign  sources  for 
Its  oil  supplies.  "If  foreign  sources  of  oil 
are  deemed  satisfactory,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  security,  to  the  Navy,  then  cer- 
tainly those  sources  ought  to  be  acceptable 
for  Hawaii's  civilian  economy,"  Matsunaga 
told  Udall. 

As  a  result  of  the  control  program  and 
H3W.^li's  Inclusion  In  the  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
trict, we  must  pay  district  prices  plus  trans- 
portation which  brings  the  total  landed  cost 
to  M.85  a  barrel.  If  Hawaii  were  allowed  to 
buy  oil  from  foreign  sources  at  world  prices. 
It  could  get  It  for  $3.15  a  barrel — an  annual 
saving  of  $14  million. 

Hawaii's  power  rates  are  the  highest  In  the 
nation,  mainly  because  of  the  price  It  must 
pay  for  oil. 

These  higher  costs  are  reflected  In  every- 
thing Hawaii  produces  and  must  sell  In  a 
competitive  market. 

Furthermore,  Matsunaga  said,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Asia,  with  Its  need 
for  petroleum  products.  "It  will  be  Increas- 
ingly beneficial  to  this  country  both  loglstl- 
cally  and  for  our  balance  of  payments  to  have 
an  oil  center  develop  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,"  Matsunaga  said. 

The  points  are  logical,  and  Hawaii  certainly 
la  entitled  to  a  review  of  Its  position. 


Joint  Statement  of  Daniel  K.  Inottte, 
Sp.*hk  M.  Matsunaga.  and  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Members  of  Congress  From  Hawaii,  on  the 
On.  Import  Control  Program,  Before  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  Members  of  the  Panel, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Mat  24,  1967 

Mr.  Secretary  and  members  of  the  Panel, 
I  am  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
at  these  hearings  on  the  OU  Import  Control 
Program  and  expressing  the  Joint  views  of 
the  Demtx'rat'.c  members  of  the  HawaU  Oon- 
?ressionil  delegation.  Congresswoman  Patsy 
T.  Mink  Is  here  with  me.  and  Senator  Daniel 
K  Inouye  had  also  planned  to  be  present 
but  Is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  Illness. 
However,  he  Is  represented  by  his  executive 
assistant.  Dr.  Orland  S.  Lefforge. 

Hawaii  has  long  suffered  the  Inequity  of 
being  bound  by  the  same  Import  controls 
M  thoee  which  govern  the  western  states 
of  the  mainland  United  States.  We  In  Hawaii 
would  be  willing  to  continue  to  suffer  the 


Injustice  If  it  were  in  the  nattire  of  a  sacrifice 
for  the  national  good.  The  sad  truth  of  It  all 
Is  that  the  Imposition  of  these  controls  on 
the  Insular  State,  some  2,300  miles  from  the 
West  Coast,  Is  not  In  any  way  contributing 
toward  the  national  good,  but  Is  In  fact 
detrimental  to  our  national  Interest. 

A  review  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program 
discloses  the  underlying  national  effort  to 
foster  overland  sources  of  oil  supply  in  order 
to  avoid  the  v\ilnerablllty  of  tankers  to  sub- 
marine attack  In  time  of  any  national  emer- 
gency. Indeed,  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  national  security 
would  definitely  be  strengthened  by  users 
purchasing  oil  that  can  be  deUvered  by  tank 
car  or  pipeline  Instead  of  by  a  sea  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii,  regardless  of  the  source, 
oil  and  oil  products  must  be  imported  by  ship 
over  long  stretches  of  International  waters 
whether  there  la  a  national  emergency  or 
not.  For  security  reasons,  as  well  as  for  Its 
economy,  Hawaii,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  Import  oil  from  foreign  sources 
via  multiple  shipping  lanes. 

Where  military  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. It  appears  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  reached  this  very  conclusion  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Navy,  a  very  large  consumer 
of  oU  In  Hawaii,  has  for  many  years  been 
using  foreign  sources  for  Its  supply.  If  for- 
eign sources  of  oU  are  deemed  satisfactory, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  security,  to 
the  Navy,  then  certainly  these  sources  ought 
to  be  acceptable  for  Hawaii's  clvUlan 
economy. 

Consistent  with  the  alms  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Control  Program,  Hawaii,  therefore, 
should  be  removed  from  District  V  and  be 
placed  In  a  separate  District  with  a  different 
set  of  controls  or  be  released  from  the  pro- 
gram's restrictions  altogether.  Exemption  of 
HawaU  from  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program 
could  actually  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  possibility  of  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  a  fire  or  accident  at 
the  major  oil  company  refinery  which  Is 
Hawaii's  sole  propane  supplier.  Propane  Is 
distributed  throughout  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing State  of  Hawaii  as  a  substitute  for  the 
non-available  natural  gas,  and  any  major 
Interruption  In  the  operation  of  the  sole 
refinery  would  cripple  the  operation  of  mili- 
tary Installations  and  vital  communication 
centers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  businesses 
and  homes.  Such  a  disaster  could  be  avoided 
and  Hawaii's  recognized  position  In  our  na- 
tional defense  picture  could  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  complete  exemption  of 
Hawaii  from  the  OU  Import  Control  Program. 

For  reasons  of  national  security  alone.  If 
not  for  any  other,  we  strongly  urge  that  this 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are,  however,  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  excluding  HawaU  from  District  V. 

HawaU,  by  virtue  of  its  Inclusion  In  Dis- 
trict V  must  pay  heavily  for  Its  energy  sup- 
ply. It  has  no  hydro-electric  power  or  coal. 
Its  only  energy  sources  are  petroleum  fuels. 
The  prices  Hawaii  must  now  pay  for  these 
fuels  are  of  course  based  on  the  domestic 
price  of  District  V  crude  oil,  a  price  which 
with  transportation  to  Honolulu  Included 
amounts  to  about  $3.85  per  barrel.  But  If 
Hawaii  were  permitted  to  buy  Its  oil  from 
foreign  producers  at  world  prices,  this  price, 
transportation  and  all  fees  included,  would 
amount  to  but  $3.15  per  barrel,  or  a  net 
saving  per  barrel  of  about  $.70.  When  we 
consider  that  Hawaii's  consumption  is  over 
65,000  barrels  per  day  or  around  20,000.000 
barrels  per  year,  this  cost  differential  amounts 
to  an  Impressive  $14,000,000  a  year. 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  overlook  an 
annual  loss  of  this  dimension.  In  contrast 
to  many  states,  our  population  is  but  750.- 
000,  our  economy  is  relatively  small.  It  Is  a 
cost  which  every  automobile  user,  every  user 
of  electricity,  every  user  of  propane  gas  must 
share,  and  it  is  a  hidden  cost  in  every  item 


produced    or    consumed    In    the    Hawaiian 
economy. 

Further  the  high  cost  of  crude  oil  ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  goods  produced 
In  our  economy  to  compete  with  mainland 
and  world  markets.  The  basic  cost  of  manu- 
facturing plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit  must 
be  met  In  any  enterprise  to  survive.  Since 
the  sale  price  of  Hawaii  produced  goods  is 
determined  by  competition  outside  the  State 
our  margins  of  profit  Inevitably  are  narrowed 
when  our  production  costs  are  high. 

And  our  production  costs  are  high  because 
of  the  great  distance  for  our  suppliers  and 
markets:  extra  freight  charges  must  be 
added  to  the  price  of  all  materials  shipped 
in  or  out;  loss  of  earnings  on  capital  In- 
vested while  merchandise  Is  In  transit,  and 
losses  because  of  the  need  to  maintain  un- 
usually high  volumes  of  stock  in  our  ware- 
houses must  also  be  Included  In  production 
costs.  Also  contributing  to  high  overhead  is 
the  high  cost  of  land  and  rentals  brought 
on  by  land  shortages  In  an  Insular  communi- 
ty. These  factors  add  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  because  they  Inflate  the  cost  of  pro- 
duce consumed  at  home.  When  products  are 
sold  outside  the  State  they  encounter  the 
ceilings  set  by  our  competitors.  As  a  result 
our  profit  margins  Inevitably  narrow.  Such 
costs  are  intrinsic  to  our  being  an  Insular 
economy.  But  because  we  are  Insular  we 
must  examine  all  ways  In  which  our  econo- 
my may  compete  more  advantageously.  The 
extraordinary  high  prices  we  must  pay  for 
fuels  are  not  all  Intrinsic.  Were  they  lowered 
they  would  ameliorate  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages our  economy  must  now  assume. 

But  aside  from  considerations  of  what 
would  be  good  for  Hawaii's  economy.  Is  it  fair 
to  Include  Hawaii  in  District  V?  We  believe 
that  it  Is  not,  and  cite  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  factors: 

1)  Other  districts  are  In  geographic  prox- 
imity, their  boundaries  set  according  to  the 
availability  of  local  oil  and  other  fuels.  Im- 
port quotas  are  geared  to  District  needs  so 
that  something  of  a  fuel  cost  balance  Is 
maintained  between  Districts.  For  Hawaii, 
however,  this  entire  concept  of  avaUablllty 
is  violated  for  we  are  a  non-contiguous  State, 
2,300  miles  from  the  remainder  of  District  'V. 

2 )  Other  States  have  authority  to  bring  in 
overland  Canadian  and/or  Mexican  oil  im- 
ports m  addition  to  the  quota.  In  addition 
It  Is  possible  within  a  district  to  transport 
a  finished  product  from  one  place  to  another 
economically.  By  both  these  means  a  District 
Is  able  to  achieve  a  degree  of  price  competi- 
tiveness. Hawaii  enjoys  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. On  the  contrary  otir  consumption  is 
tied  almost  entirely  to  but  one  supplier. 

Hawaii  is  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  ex- 
pand Its  economy.  It  wants  to  attract  Indus- 
try; it  Is  attempting  to  develop  itself  into 
a  mld-Paclflc  trade  center  and  a  bridge  be- 
tween East  and  West  through  the  services 
It  can  render.  The  people  in  our  State  are 
wining  to  plan  and  work,  but  they  need  as- 
sistance In  removing  vmjustifiable  road- 
blocks. 

To  imp)06e  the  same  quota  and  price  reg- 
ulations on  Hawaii  fuels  as  are  placed  on 
those  for  the  West  Coast  Is  equivalent  to 
a  tariff  on  all  Hawaii  produced  goods.  It  is 
as  stultifying  to  the  growth  of  industry  as 
Is  any  ta-lff  against  any  developing  economy. 

Beyond  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  State, 
however.  Is  a  national  consideration  which 
also  has  been  too  long  overlooked.  Right  now 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  purchasing  in 
the  vicinity  of  $1.4  billion  in  petroleum 
products  annually.  Alxsut  $400  million  of 
this  amount  is  bought  from  foreign  suppliers, 
and  about  sixty  percent  of  this  $400  million 
Is  spent  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  policy,  for  it  is  necessary  for  logistic 
reasons — it  is  Just  too  far  to  serve  our  Asian 
needs  with  oil  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
West  Coast  when  the  same  product  can  be 
obtained    In    the   Persian    Oulf;    and    it    is 
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economically  fooUsh  to  pay  mainland  prices 
when  the  same  product  can  be  bought  over- 
seas for  35  to  40  percent  less  for  UmitetJ  mili- 
tary use. 

In  the  future,  as  this  country  continues 
and  deepens  Its  liivolvenient  in  Asia,  and  as 
the  need  for  petroleum,  fertilizers,  plastics 
and  the  boat  of  other  oil  Uenvutlves  needed 
by  developing  countries  grows,  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly beneilcial  to  this  country  both 
loglstlcally.  and  for  vjur  baUnce  of  pa>-ments 
to  have  an  oil  cent*?r  develop  m  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  this  manifestly  cannot  happen 
so  long  as  we  are  married  to  District  V 
quotas. 

Hawaii  offers  no  opposition  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program  as  such  It  only  seeks  equitable 
consideration  for  luitur.il  circumstances  be- 
yond Its  control.  The  suiied  purpose  of  the 
Oil  Import  Program  -s  to  insure  a  healthy 
domestic  oil  Industry  for  re.isons  of  national 

security.  ^         ^      , 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  under  the  actual 
operation  of  oil  lmp<jrt  controls,  virtually 
all  crude  and  unflnlshed  oil  consumed  in 
Hawaii  U  Imported  from  foreign  sources  In 
any  event,  and  the  oil  import  controls  have 
not  encouraged  In  Hawaii  the  use  of  United 
States-produced  oil,  a,s  It  had  been  hoped 
for  under  the  1959  Presidential  proclamation 
The  controls  have  merely  tended  to  raise 
the  coat  of  energy  on  the  local  market  to  ex- 
cessively high  levels  so  that  Hawaii  s  energy 
costs  to  the  consumer  are  the  highest  m  the 

Foreign  oil  imports  into  an  Isolated  Is. and 
state.  2.300  miles  southwest  of  California,  for 
local  use.  foreign  pxp-.rt  and  limited  export 
to  the  United  States,  should  m  no  way  impair 
the  expressed  purposes  of  the  controls.  On 
the  contrary,  a  Just  consideration  of  Hawaii  s 
needs  will  lessen  the  heavy  economic  burdens 
now  carried  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  Nations  economic  and  defense 

posture.  „        ,,    K^ 

We  therefore  again  urete  that  Hawaii  oe 
exempted  from  the  crippling  and  unfair  re- 
strictions of  District  V  and  be  plaoed  In  an 
entirely  different  category,  under  terms  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  unique  needs  and 
opportunities  found  in  Hawaii. 
Thank  you  very  much 


TEXT    OP    PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS 

SPEECH  AT  JAYCEE  CONVENTION 

IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr  Fallon  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pm  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr.  Speaker  yesterday. 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation,  I  had  the  honor  and 
high  privilege  of  accompanying  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Baltimore  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  national  convention  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I  was  gratified  at  the  warm  and 
wonderful  welcome  he  received.  His  re- 
marks. Interrupted  repeatedly  with  spon- 
taneous applause,  are  reproduced  for  all 

to  read. 

The   article    from    today's   Baltimore 

Sun  follows: 

Tsrr  or  Puside.nt  Johnson's  Speech  at 
Jatcke  Convention  Here 
President  Suttle:  Governor  Agnew;  Sen- 
ators Brewster  and  Tydinga;  Congressmen 
Oarmatz.  Fallon.  Machen.  Long  and  Frledel. 
Mayor     McKeldm.      Mr      D  Alesandro:      Mr 


Shrlver;  distinguished  Jaycees  and  your 
ladles, 

I  am  glad  that  you  aiked  me  to  come  here 
today  and  I  am  s<.>  happy  that  I  could  come. 

Someone  said  recently  that  'I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  Uve  the  rest  of  my  life 
there  " 

So  all  of  us  here  this  morning  are  going  to 
live  the  rest  of  our  lives  In  the  future— most 
of  us  in  this  country  Not  only  are  we  going 
to  live  our  lives  In  the  future:  what  Is  more 
iPiportant,  nvu-  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren  axe. 

FACED     WrrH     CHOICE 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crime 
Is  common-p.ai-e,  where  strife  Is  certain, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  frowned  upon,  where 
the  state  Is  evervthmg  or  we  can  Invest  our 
money  and  our  ettorts  wnsely  enough  to  make 
the  next  generation  freer  and  happier  than 
ours  has  been 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said  -when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
living  under  the  First  .Amendment  and  ex- 
ercising the  freedoms  that  go  with  it — that 
■criticism  Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul." 
But  we  must  beware  that  It  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  in  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  has 
had  an  automobile  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
the  motor  heated  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow,  that 
the  automobile  itself  had  a  very  short  life — 
and  then  expect  you  to  buy  it. 

ONLY   THE    FAULTS 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  In  criticism — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves- -that  I  some- 
times wonder  If  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only  what  Is  wrong  with  America 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where  we 
can  freely  talk  about  what  Is  wrong  becau.se 
when  we  have  the  proper  information,  we 
make  the  proper  Judgments  We  can  only  get 
information  by  communication. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  vou  voune  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  Is  wrong 
with  this  country  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ualk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  right  with  America 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  in  a  little  intri;>«pection  for  the  next 
few  nUnutes  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you 
I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself,  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for'  What  do  I  have 
to  appreciate?  What  do  I  have  to  be  proud  of 
What  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to'  What  do 
I  ha-.e  that  my  grandfather  did  not  have — or 
that  my  father  did  not  have — or  that  my 
brother  did  not  have?" 


■the  good  old  days" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  dav 
conditions  to— and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days  ' 

Or  If  we  could— and  still  be  polite— we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  In 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  In  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  pointed  up  to  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system— 
because  the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  Is  an 
educated  mind,  a  healthy  body  and  a  free 
enterprise  system 

Fifty  years  ago  In  our  educational  system, 
onlv  10  per  cent  of  our  boy.s  and  girls  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  Today  that  figure  Is 
not  10  per  cent.  It  Is  15  per  cent  That  Is  more 
than  double  that  of  France  or  West  Germany. 
Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  about  4  per  rent  of  our 
young  people  went  to  college  Today  that  fig- 
ure is  about  40  per  cent  Only  10  per  cent  of 
the  young  people  of  Great  Br.taln  and  France 
go  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 

10  000    ENHSTMENTS 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we  are 
getting  from  protesting  and  expressing  dis- 
sent In  this  country    During  a  week  a  short 


lime  ago,  our  newspapers  and  our  TV  pro- 
grams, our  radio  commentators.  Informed  us 
fully  about  the  protestors  and  the  "peace- 
niks" who  invaded  the  Pentagon. 

They  came  there  to  stay— they  walked 
over  the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps, 
they  slept  in  the  halls  After  we  had  analyzed 
It  all  carefully  and  the  reports  had  been 
given -sometimes  dramatically  and  occa- 
sionally emotionally— the  'sleepins^  num- 
bered twelve,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10,000  young  .Americans  who  voluiU.irily 
on  their  own— walked  Into  the  military  en- 
listment centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  volunteered  their  services  and  their 
lives  for  America 

Let  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10,000  first- 
term  enlL'tments  m  one  week. 

GETS    MORE    ATTENTION 

Unfortunately,  a  .'tudent  carrying  a  sign 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  atten- 
tion-seeker burning  a  draft  card  In  front 
of  a  c.imera  can  get  more  attention— and 
more  billing- than  all  10  000  of  these 
volunteers. 

So  wc  will  continue  to  have  those  visit 
the  Pentagon  to  speak  their  mind  We  will 
continue  to  have  those  visit  the  enlistment 
suitions  to  give  their  lives— but  let  us  keep 
the  two  in  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  us  check 
on  them  as  we  go  along— and  be  sure  that 
we  never  abuse  them. 

Americans  are  the  best-fed,  the  best -paid, 
and  the  best-educated  people  In  the  world 
That  is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
In  America  I  know  what  we  do  when  we 
are  not  the  beft-fed,  or  the  best-read,  or 
the  best-paid 

RECALLS    1931    SITL-ATION 

.All  we  have  to  do  is  look  back  to  the 
situation  In  Washington  when  I  first  came 
there  In  193!  —when  the  bonus  marchers 
were  driven  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  - 
and  look  back  to  the  emergency  legislation 
which  was  required  in  the  days  following 

The  banks  had  to  be  cloeed  and  reopened 
again  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
burned,  and  our  soup  kitchens  stretched  f  r 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  main  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our 
education.  What  about  our  health  con- 
ditions? 

Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  In  half  in  the  last  50  years  Life  expec- 
tancy has  doubled  in  the  past  100  \ears 
Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  cut  m 
half  in  the  last  30  years  Artificial  kidneys 
now  in  use  soon  will  be  Joined  by  the 
artificial    heart. 
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MEASLES    RETWED 

Measles  have  been  retired  in  the  pages  of 
history  Polio  is  no  longer  the  fear  of  every 
mother  in  the  land— thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
Is  right     and  correct  what  is  wrong 

Medical  care  h;xs  recently  forged  an  extraor- 
dlniuy  partnership  We  have  almost  JO - 
000.000  elderly  persons.  We  have  over  200,000 
d<xU>rs  working  with  this  group.  Under  the 
medical  care  program,  over  5.000,000  Ameri- 
cans In  the  last  year— and  the  first  annl- 
versiarv  is  coming  up  very  soon — have  re- 
ceived physician  services.  Almost  3.000.000 
have  received  hospital  care 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that  all 
i.s  right  and  perfc-ct  We  still  have  many 
pmblems  We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are 
recommendine  mea-sures  to  deal  with  them. 
We  wont  get  them  all.  We  may  Just  get  a 
fraction  of  them— but  we  are  not  Ignoring 
ti-iem- we  are  not  running  away  from  them— 
and  we  are   not  cutting  out  on   them. 

ON    POVERTY    PROGR.AM 

I  saw  m  some  report  from  eome  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 


had  cut  back  on  our  poverty  programs,  and 
how  we  had  denied  our  people  education  pro- 
grams and  health  programs  because  we  were 
defending  our  country. 

Well,  that  is  Just  not  true.  That  Is  Just 
not  so. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago — when  I  be- 
came President — we  had  no  poverty  program. 
We  were  in  Vietnam,  but  we  had  no  poverty 
program  We  started  one — and  we  have  In- 
creased it  every  year  since. 

Tills  year,  we  are  Increasing  It  by  25  per 
cent — without  tucking  tall  and  running  In 
Vietnam. 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  In  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  do  something 
.ibout  it  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  spend  In  Vietnam. 

EDUCATION    FUNDS    TRIPLED  I 

In  our  educational  program — when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years 
agc> — we  were  spending  $4,000,000  a  year.  This 
year  our  budget  is  $12,000.000 — three  times 
as  much  for  education  in  three  years — and 
we  are  still  doing  our  duty  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago,  we 
were  spending  a  little  over  $4,000,000  a  year 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  health  needs. 
Thi.':  yrar  our  budget  Is  a  little  over  $12.000.- 
000 — three  times  as  much  for  health  In 
three  years  as  we  were  spending  three  years 
figo 

We  still  have  many  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty.  Even  though  America's 
poorest  housing  is  In  a  luxury  class  for  the 
masses  of  some  other  countries,  we  do  have 
slums.  We  want  to  do  something  about 
them.  We  are  doing  something  alDout  them. 

We  passed  our  model  cities  program  this 
rear  That  is  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  thLs  nation  has  ever 
t.iken. 

Today  there  are  7.000.000  fewer  people  liv- 
ing in  poverty  than  there  were  seven  years 
ago  The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped 
from  5  7  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.7.  Oper- 
ation Head  Start  has  already  given  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children  from  the  poor 
families  a  leg  up  on  education.  It  Is  growing 
every  day. 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
Job  training  under  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Almost  1.000,000  people  are  going  to  col- 
lege this  year  because  of  higher  educational 
programs  enacted  under  our  Administration 
and  passed  by  our  Congress. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
has  enacted  this  legislation  for  us.  i 

HIGHEST    LIVING    STANDARD 

So  When  you  go  back  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong — how  a  motor 
failed — or  how  a  red  light  stuck — or  how 
someone  looked  on  television — or  how  long 
they  spoke — or  what  they  didn't  say — ask 
yourself  to  remember  some  of  the  good 
things  that  yovi  have  produced. 

Our  educational  system — summarizing — is 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our 
prosperity  is  second  to  none  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  standard  of  living  Is  second  to 
none  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  produce  more  goods:  we  transport  more 
goods;  we  use  more  goods  than  anyone  in  the 
world. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road tracks.  We  own  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  automobiles — and  we  don't  have 
to  wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one,  either. 

"cut-rate  proposition" 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised — If  you  are  anx- 
lo^as  enough  right  now — but  what  some 
People  on  this  very  floor  will  take  your  orders. 
The  Baltimore  new  car  dealers  association 
had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get  out- 
figured  Someone  will  make  you  a  cut-rate 
proposition. 

We  own  half  the  trucks  In  the  world.  'We 
o»n  almost  half  of  all  of  the  radios  in  the 
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world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electricity 
that  is  produced  in  the  world.  We  own  a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steel.  Our  health  condi- 
tions rank  favorably  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  world.  Although  we  have 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  we  have  half  of  Its  wealth. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  other  94  per  cent 
of  the  population  would  like  to  trade  with  us. 

PRAISES    cooperation 

Maybe  a  better  way  of  saying  it  would  be 
that  they  would  like  to  exchange  places 
with  us. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy.  But  don't  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  us — because  I  don't 
want  to  be  where  they  are. 

Instead,  I  believe  we  are  generous  enough — 
I  believe  we  are  compassionate  enough — and 
I  believe  we  are  grateful  enough  that  we 
would  like  to  see  all  of  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  are  ours. 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
America,  there  never  had  been  a  time  when 
the  business  groups  of  this  country — the 
young  leaders  of  this  country — employees 
and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  have 
cooperated  with  their  Government  more  than 
now.   Your   President   is   grateful   for   It. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you.  If 
you  forget  everything  else  I  say,  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  the  leader- 
ship that  I  want  to  provide  you — that  I  am 
trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

THE    WHY    OF    VIETNAM 

You  say  to  them  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential — it  is  not  a  prerequisite — and  it  Is 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down.  In  order  to  lift  them  up. 

I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quietly 
saying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  we  all  live  in.  I  think  It  Is  on  your  mind 
and  in  your  heart — as  It  is  on  mine  and  In 
mine. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  today  because 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determi- 
nation. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and 
select  the  type  of  government  they  want. 
We  want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  agres- 
sion In  doing  that — as  we  want  it  for  our- 
selves. 

We  made  a  contract.  We  had  an  agree- 
ment. We  entered  Into  a  treaty  that  was  con- 
firmed by  our  Senate,  82  to  1.  saying  that 
in  the  face  of  common  danger,  we  would 
come  and  help. 

"DOING    OUR    best" 

We  came.  We  are  helping.  We  are  doing 
our  best.  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  each  of 
you  to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  it. 

We  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. That  Is  what  each  of  you  demands 
for  yourself.  So  let  us  help  your  fellowman 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  It,  too. 

Self-determination  Is  really  the  right  to 
Uve.  That  Is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East — not  Just  for  some 
of  them. 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  the  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
under-developed  nations  of  the  world  specif- 
ically, real  self-determination  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome.  We  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  all  of  these  nations  are  entitled 
to  that  self-determination.  They  won't  have 
It  until  we  can  conquer  those  ancient  en- 
emies— illiteracy,  Ignorance,  disease  and 
pKJverty. 

RECALLS    KOBTOIN    MEETING 

Just  as  it  is  here  in  our  home,  we  believe 
in  the  First  Amendment,  In  free  speech  and 
In  a  free  press.  We  believe  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  ijelleve  what  matters  abroad  Is 
also  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 


want — the  freedom  to  make  choices  and  not 
Just  to  submit  to  a  brutal  destiny. 

Two  days  ago,  not  very  far  from  here,  I 
met  with  Chairman  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  nations  we  si>oke  for  are  two 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  In  all  of  the 
world.  In  the  family  of  nations,  two  of  the 
strongest  have  two  of  the  greatest  respon- 
sibilities. 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that 
responsibility  involves  helping  other  nations 
to  choose  their  own  futures  as  they  see  It. 

We  seek  as  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  two  great  powers.  For  ten 
hours  we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the 
Interpreters  present  in   a   very  small  room. 

DIFFERENCES    MANT 

Though  our  differences  are  many,  and 
though  they  run  very  deep,  we  knew  that  In 
the  world's  Interest  it  was  Important  that 
we  understand,  if  we  could,  the  motivations 
as  well  as  the  commitments  of  each  other. 
We  religiously,  dedicatedly,  and  deter- 
minedly worked  at  that  assignment  for  those 
two  days. 

That  Is  why  we  met  In  the  house  called 
Hollybush.  To  bring  at)OUt  better  under- 
standings, and  to  discuss  respective  goals 
and  commitments,  we  came  there. 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
that.  We  agreed  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  other  means  of  communication  and 
direct  contact. 

In  Saigon,  in  the  Sinai,  at  Hollybush  In 
New  Jersey,  In  the  slums  of  our  cities,  in  the 
prairies  of  our  land.  In  the  hollows  of  Appa- 
lachla.  In  scores  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world  where  men  strug- 
gle to  make  their  own  future  and  to  secure 
their  little  families,  that  Is  what  we  are 
about, 

to   attend    MEETINC 

If  the  young  leadership  of  our  country 
supports  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  lies 
ahead,  if  you  can  endure  the  tensions.  If  you 
can  understand  that  the  air  is  going  to  be 
rough  and  the  road  is  going  to  be  bumpy, 
you  can.  In  the  words  of  your  own  creed, 
"help  us  unlock  eartii's  great  treasure — hu- 
man personality." 

Then  the  cussers  and  the  doubters  •will  be 
relegated  to  the  rear:  the  doers  and  the 
builders  will  take  up  the  front  lines. 

Now  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  homes. 
Yotj  have  engaged  in  looking  at  yourselves 
and  at  your  country.  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  for  only  a  very  brief  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  attend  a  1  o'clock  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  others  who  are  giving  everything 
they  have  to  your  country.  We  are  not  only 
going  to  talk  and  plan  and  work  and  pray 
to  develop  ways  and  means  of  keeping  j'our 
country  and  your  families  secure,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to  bring 
peace  to  every  human  being  in  the  world. 

Our  problems  are  many.  Our  solutions  are 
few.  I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  In- 
dividual differences  which  we  have  with  other 
nations — because  with  few  exceptions  I  think 
those  can  be  reconciled — but  I  am  concerned 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  enjoys  citizenship  and  freedom 
and  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  this  land 
know  what  they  have  and  are  determined  to 
build  upon  It.  to  improve  it — and  by  all 
means  to  keep  It. 


WILSON  WRIGHT  RECEIVES  FLOR- 
IDA JAYCEE  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
AWARD 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  S^Jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Nortii  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  we,  of  the 

Congress,  are  always  dehghted  to  see  a 

citizen  who  distinguishes  himself  in  the 

field  of  good  government  and  who,  by  his 

skill,    industry,    and    dedication    makes 

government  better  and  more  effective. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  a  valued 

friend  of   mine,    the   Honorable  Wilson 

Wright,    assistant    attorney    general    of 

Florida,  under  our  able  attorney  general. 

Earl  Falrcloth,  en  May  27  received  the 

Tallahassee,    Fla  ,    Junior    Chamber    of 

Commerce    annual    Good    Government 

Award  for  the  contribution  he  has  made 

to  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 

departments     of     the     government     of 

Florida. 

I  insert  here  in  my  remarks  the  news 
item  in  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  of 
May  27,  1967,  reporting  this  award  to 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Wright  and 
emphasizing  the  distingiiished  service 
that  Mr.  Wright  has  rendered  to  the 
State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Wright  was  also  honored  on  June 
1,  1967,  by  a  very  commendatory  resolu- 
tion of  the  Florida  State  Senate.  I  also 
insert  In  my  remarks  page  589  of  the 
journal  of  the  Florida  Senate  dated  June 
1,  1967.  In  which  the  senate  signally 
honored  Mr.  Wright  by  its  resolution. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  Florida 
adopted  a  similar  resolution  of  com- 
mendation to  Mr.  Wright  for  his  emi- 
nent public  service. 

Mr.  Wright  Is  one  of  the  young  men 
of  Florida  who,  at  an  early  age.  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  public  service,  and 
I  anticipate  that  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  dedicated  service  to  Florida  and 
the  Nation,  and  many  more  evidences 
will  present  themselves  to  him  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  he  will  enjoy  many  more  hon- 
ors. 

WWCHT  To  Receive  Jaycees'  Honor 
Tonight  the  Tallahassee  Jaycees  will  honor 
Atty.   Wilson   Wright   with   the   group's   an- 
nual Good  Government  award 

The  award,  established  to  recognize  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  work  as  a  public 
servant  for  good  government,  will  be  pre- 
sented at  a  7  p  m.  dinner  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

Wrtght  Is  assistant  attorney  general  In  the 
office  of  State   Atty    Oen.   Earl   Falrcloth 

"HJs  Is  not  one  of  those  flashy  Jobs  that 
attracts  headlines  and  lots  of  limelight."  said 
Richard  Singleton,  chairman  of  the  Jaycees' 
selection  committee. 

"It  U  Instead  a  day-to-day  routine  through 
which  he  continues  to  work  to  accomplish 
the  affairs  of  state  m  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branch  " 

Wright,  who  Is  married  to  the  former 
Patricia  Ann  Davis  and  has  two  children,  has 
been  assistant  attorney  general  for  10 
years. 

He  ha«  served  with  three  attorney  generals 

In  1961.  the  37-year-old  attorney  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Jaycees  as  one  of  Florida's 
five  outstanding  young  men  In  1959.  he 
received  the  Tallahassee  Jaycees  Distin- 
guished Service  Award 

He  Is  a  past  state  president  of  the  Young 
Democrat.i  and  has  been  local  president,  state 
secretary,  and  a  national  director  of  Jaycees. 

Wright  received  his  M.B  degree  from  the 
University  of  Miami,  attended  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  has  a  certificate  in  public 
administration  from  Florida  State  University, 

He  served  as  a  special  counsel  to  the  Dade 


County  Grand  Jury  In  1957.  and  Is  a  former 
US  Air  Force  legal  officer. 

In  past  years,  Tallahiissee  Democrat  editor 
Malcolm  Johnson  and  Sheriff  Bill  Jovce  have 
received  the  Jaycee  Good  Government  award 

REsoLtmoN  Honoring  Wright  Is 

iNrRODUCED 

Sen.  Home  Introduced  a  resolution  Thurs- 
day honoring  Assistant  Attorney  General 
WiLson  Wright  for  his  "contribution  to  gcxxl 
government." 

Wright,  a  Tallahassee  Jaycee.  wsis  awarded 
the  annual  Tanah^ts-see  Jaycees'  Good  Gov- 
ernment Award  last  week,  for  his  work  as 
assistant  to  A'lty  Oen   Earl  Pairclotn, 

Home's  resolution  commends  Wright  for 
his  dally,  behind-the-scenes  contributions  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government. 

.\  similar  resolution  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep  Mlley  Mlers 

SB   1382 

A    resolution    commending    Wilson    Wright 
and  manifesting  appreciation  for  his  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  good  government 
I  By  Senator  Home) 

Whereas.  Wilson  Wright  has  over  a  long 
perlixl  of  time  made  exceptional,  unusual 
and  diversified  contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  good  government,  and 

Whereas,  he  Is  acknowledged  as  an  expert 
In  the  field  of  election  laws  and  Is  recognized 
as  an  authority  In  the  field  of  municipal  law 
and  local  government,  and 

Whereas  Wilson  Wright  has  furnished 
great  assistance  to  the  Legislature  through 
his  service  as  counsel  t«  st.indlng  and  Interim 
legislative  communities,  unselfishly  giving  of 
his  time  and  efforts  without  additional  com- 
pensation, amd 

Whereas,  he  further  assisted  members  of 
the  legislature  In  skillfully  handling  special- 
ized bill  drafting  assignments  and  furnishing 
legal  advice  concerning  legislative  proposals 
In  his  capacity  as  assistant  attorney  general, 
and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  lauded  by  many 
other  public  officials  and  governmental  orga- 
nizations for  his  capable  iisslstance  and  dedi- 
cation to  public  service,  and 

Wherefis  Wl!s.jn  Wright's  exceptional 
and  Impressive  accompll.shments  have  re- 
cently culminated  In  his  recognition  by  the 
Tallahassee  Jaycees  as  the  recipient  of  their 
annual  good  government  award.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida 

Section  1  That  Wilson  W  Wright  Is  hereby 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  Florldlan  and 
by  this  resolution  the  Sen.ue  of  the  State 
of  Florida  manifests  Its  appreciation  and 
commends  him  for  his  generous  exceptional 
and  untiring  contributions  toward  good  gov- 
ernment 

Was  read  the  first  time  by  title  On  mo- 
tions by  Senatcjr  Home,  3R  1382  was  read  the 
second  time  In  full  and  unanimously  adopted. 


THE  NEED  TO  PASS  THE  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr,  KORNEGAY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  honored  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 


tion in  support  of  my  bill  H.R.  9896,  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  more  than 
30  bills  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  House  and  Senate  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  so  as  to  provide  for  such  a  program 
of  bilingual  education  are  important,  and 
my  colleagues  should  be  commended  for 
the  introduction  of  these  measures. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEUERl,  for  his  leadership  in  promot- 
ing action  on  this  urgently  needed 
measure.  He  has  proposed  H.R.  9840  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  high-quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  from 
non-English-speaking  homes,  including 
pilot  projects  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
such  plan  and  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  special  instructional  ma- 
terials for  use  In  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. I  was  honored  to  cosponsor  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  great 
Importance  for  my  own  county,  where 
there  are  currently  200.000  Cuban  refu- 
gee children  enrolled  in  the  Dade  County 
public  schools,  and  300  more  .'seeking  ad- 
mission each  month,  I  strongly  support 
the  proposed  bill,  and  would  like  at  this 
time  to  Insert  Into  the  Congression.u 
Record  a  copy  of  my  testimony : 

St,\tement  or  the  Honorable  Claitde  Pepper 
Before   the   House   Education    a.vd   Labob 
CoMMrrrEE.     General     Subco.mmittee    on 
Education,   Regarding   H  R,   9896.  the  Bi- 
lingual Education   Act,  June   28,   1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Hon- 
orable  Committee,   since    the   first    bill   pro- 
viding for  bilingual  education  programs  was 
Intnxluced  on  the  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  general  need  and  desire  for  such 
programs    have    become    Increasingly   mani- 
fest. In   the  House  In  excess  of  thirty  bills 
providing  for  some  form  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion   have    been    Introduced,   At   the   Senate 
hearings   on   bilingual   education   begun  on 
May    17,    1967,    Commissioner    Harold    Howe 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  Unit  as  paxt  of  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in 
the   US    Office  of  Education 

Only  this  month  In  California  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  permitting  California 
schools  to  use  Spanish  as  a  classroom  lan- 
guage of  Instruction.  It  Is  envisioned  that 
children  with  a  Spanli^h  mother-tongue  will 
be  taught  In  this  familiar  lanKU.ige  In  the 
early  grades  while  studying  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language.  By  about  third  grade  when 
concepts  of  reading  and  language  have  been 
firmly  established,  they  will  betrln  the  shift 
to  broadened  English  usage.  It  Is  hoped  In 
this  way  that  these  youngsters  will  not  begin 
school  with  the  traditional  language  handi- 
cap that  has  plagued  so  many  Americans  of 
Mexican  and  Spanish  descent  and  has  re- 
sulted in  such  a  high  dropout  rate  among 
Mexican-American  students. 

There  Is  statistical  evidence  to  further 
point  up  the  need  for  bilingual  educational 
programs  We  had  In  this  country  In  1966 
some  five  million  persons  of  school  age  (6- 
18)  who  had  a  mother-tongue  other  than 
English,  Of  thus  group  of  student.'-..  It  h»i 
been  estimated  that  some  1  7.5  million  Sp.an- 
Ish  and  some  77,000  American  Indians  re- 
tained the  use  of  their  native  language.  In 
addition  we  count  some  one  million  students 
representing  about  thirty  additional,  though 
smaller  language  groupe.  And  there  are  some 
one  million  pre-school  p<:e  children  who  are 
non-native  speakers  at  the  present  time 
The  Sp.inlsh  speaking,  oiu-  largest  Unguis- 
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Uc  minority  group,  provide  an  excellent 
example  of  the  plight  that  befalls  the  non- 
native  English  speaker  In  our  present  cul- 
ture. The  average  educational  attainment 
for  Mexican-Americans  In  I960  was  five  years 
less  than  that  of  American  whites  and  al- 
most two  years  iselow  that  of  non-whites. 
Nationally  for  people  with  Spanish  sur- 
names, over  one-half  of  the  males  and  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  females  have  not  pro- 
gressed In  formal  schooling  beyond  grade 
eight.  Little  wonder  that  the  incomes  of 
UMican-Americans  are  compared  to  those  of 
whites  iixe  considerably  lower.  F\)r  example 
m  the  five  southwestern  States,  where  a 
preponderance  of  our  Mexican-American 
citizens  live.  21',  of  the  general  population 
had  an  annual  family  Income  of  less  than 
13,000  In  1960.  For  Mexlcan-Amerlcaxi  fami- 
lies for  that  same  year  the  percentage  of 
families  with  average  annual  income  below 
13,000  was  34.8. 

In  addition,  our  present  education  system 
may  very  well  do  serious  psychological  dam- 
age to  the  non-EngUsh-speaklng  child.  Oiu- 
general  Insistence  on  school  Instruction  being 
given  only  In  English  Ignores  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  non-native  speaker,  and  may 
appear  to  the  child  a  kind  of  rejection  of 
himself,  his  family  and  his  way  of  life.  He 
may  then  question  the  correctness  and/or 
relevance  of  family  customs  and  values  he 
has  been  tatight.  He  may  reject  his  native 
culture  without  being  equipped  to  adapt  to 
the  foreign  American  patterns.  Consequently 
he  may  become  a  lost  and  disillusioned  per- 
kcn  of  little  worth  to  himself  or  to  either 
culture. 

The  successful  assimilation  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people  into  the  American  way 
of  life  represents  a  problem  and  a  responsi- 
bility that  the  general  society  In  many  cases 
has  not  taken  as  seriously  as  It  should.  But, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  there  are  signs  of  a  gen- 
eral awakening  to  this  need  and  of  move- 
ment toward  positive  action.  An  example  of 
such  constructive  action  has  occurred  In 
Dade  County.  Florida.  At  the  height  of  the 
influx  of  Cuban  refugees,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  Cuban  children  a  day  were  seeking 
entry  into  the  public  schools  of  that  com- 
munity. At  present  there  are  some  200,000 
Cuban  refugee  children  enrolled  In  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,  Currently  300  refugee 
children  per  month,  speaking  no  English 
whatsoever,  seek  admission  and  Integration 
Into  the  schools  of  Dade  County.  Confronted 
by  such  numbers  of  non-EngUsh-speaklng 
youngsters,  the  schools  and  community  have 
been  forced  to  address  the  Issue  squarely 
and  creatively  or  to  be  faced  with  a  tremen- 
dous soclal-cultural-educatlonal  problem. 

I  am  proud  of  the  strides  made  by  the 
Dade  County  schools,  the  Innovative  pro- 
grams they  adopted  and  the  example  they 
are  able  to  provide  as  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ment In  bilingual  education.  Their  solution 
to  the  problem  of  absorbing  so  many  native 
Spanish-speaking  children  was  to  develop 
two  bUlngual  schools  In  which  native  Amer- 
ican and  Cuban  refugee  children  would  learn 
two  languages.  Displaced  Cuban  teachers 
were  added  to  existing  staffs  as  teachers  and 
as  aides.  New  textbooks  and  materials  were 
developed  specifically  for  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram, A  second  program  focused  special  at- 
tention on  strengthening  the  grasp  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  their  native 
tongue,  and  of  enhancing  their  pride  In  and 
knowledge  of  their  native  heritage.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  highly  unique  and  success- 
ful program,  fully  Integrated  both  racially 
and  culturally.  In  which  children  of  neigh- 
boring cultures  have  been  enabled  to  share 
their  separate  bnckgrounds  and  thus  to 
broaden  their  abilities  and  their  under- 
standings. 

Dade  County  has  not  made  these  strides 
unassisted.  Over  the  last  four  years,  the  peak 
years  of  the  refugee  Influx,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  given 


$44,000,000  to  the  Dade  County  Schools.  Cur- 
rently support  continues  In  the  form  of  a 
$100,000  grant  for  operating  a  program  of 
summer  education  In  English.  This  program 
involves  English  language  study  for  school- 
age  Cuban  refugee  children,  and  an  In-serv- 
Ice  workshop  to  prepare  teachers  In  the  slLllls 
of  bilingual  education. 

The  Dade  County  approach,  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  bilingual  schools,  teacher  prepara- 
tion and  development  of  special  textbook 
and  curriculum  materials,  and  with  Its  con- 
cern for  preservation  of  pride  In  one's  native 
cultural  heritage  represents  the  ^eart  of  my 
bUl.  H.R.  9896  Introduced  on  May  11,  1967. 
However,  this  bill,  unlike  other  more  restric- 
tive pending  legislation,  does  not  limit  Its 
benefits  to  only  those  children  with  Spanish 
language  background.  H.R.  9896  Is  a  bill 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  educational  oppor- 
timlty  and  therefore  opportunity  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  children  In  our  nation's  schools 
whatever  their  linguistic  mother  tongue. 

We  must  take  special  care  that  we  guard 
and  enhance  the  valuable  contributions  that 
can  be  made  to  our  American  society  by 
these  citizens  that  come  to  us  from  varied 
backgrounds.  We  have  not  respected  this 
cultural  treasure  as  we  should  In  the  past.  A 
bilingual  education  program  on  a  national 
scale  would  represent  a  beginning  In  the 
meeting  of  our  responsibility  to  and  our 
claiming  of  the  cultural  rewards  from  this 
potentially  very  valuable  bilingual  segment 
of  our  population. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would,  at  this  time,  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  C.  T.  McCrlmmon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  Sys- 
tem. This  school  system  Is  the  7th  largest 
school  system  In  the  country.  His  support  of 
this  legislation  goes  even  further  to  show  the 
necessity  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crlmmon states  that,  "If  adopted.  It  would 
make  It  possible  for  even  more  significant 
steps  to  be  taken  In  the  curriculum  and  total 
Instructional  programs,  which  will  contrib- 
ute directly  to  increasing  the  Inability  of  the 
bilingual  students  In  our  school  systems  and 
In  our  community." 

This  adamant  support  Is  gratefully  taken, 
and  I  ask  for  a  complete  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments now  about  to  be  submitted.  This  let- 
ter and  supporting  documents  from  the  bi- 
lingual department  of  this  school  system  Is 
very  Informative  and  most  detailed.  It  goes 
Into  great  lengths  with  Its  breakdown  of  bi- 
lingual education  within  the  Dade  County 
School  System.  I'm  sorry  that  this  concise 
report  has  not  been  available  sooner  and  to 
more  people. 

I  now  submit  this  letter  with  supporting 
documents  for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dade  CotiNTY  Public  Schools, 

Miami,  Fla.,  June  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claude:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  react  to  H.R.  9896.  "The 
BUlngual  Education  Act  of  1967." 

As  you  know,  the  Dade  County  Public 
Schools  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
development  of  Instructional  programs  of  :> 
bilingual  and  blcultural  nature.  Though, 
originally,  the  need  for  these  programs  In  our 
area  resulted  from  the  tremendous  influx  of 
Cuban  refugee  students,  we  are  extremely  in- 
terested In  the  potential  which  bilingual 
education  offers  all  the  children  in  our  com- 
munity, Cuban,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Mexican,  and 
even  mainland  North  Americans. 

Our  efforts  along  the  lines  of  bilingual  and 
blcultural  Instructional  programs  have  re- 
sulted In  the  implementation  of  three  basic 
currlcular  offerings  with  related  supporting 
programs.  English  as  a  second  language 
classes  are  offered  In  the  county  to  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  our  schools  with  limited  con- 


trol of  English.  This  program  utilizes  mate- 
rials which  were  previously  available  com- 
mercially and  materials  such  as  the  Miami 
Linguistic  Readers  Series  which  we  developed 
to  deal  specifically  with  such  problems.  We, 
also,  have  developed  an  extensive  program  In 
the  teaching  of  SparUsh  to  native  speakers  of 
Spanish  (Spanish-S)  so  that  the  native 
speakers  in  otir  community  will  continue  to 
develop  their  language  skills  in  their  native 
language  and  will  come  out  of  our  schools  as 
educated  bllinguals.  literate  both  In  their 
first  and  second  languages.  The  third  pro- 
gram in  bilingual  education,  which  Is  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  other  two,  Is  our  bi- 
lingual schools  program  In  which  children, 
both  native  speakers  of  English  and  native 
speakers  of  Spanish,  spend  approximately 
half  the  day  studying  in  English  and  the 
other  half  of  the  day  studying  in  Spanish. 
These  children,  regardless  of  their  native 
language,  will  come  out  of  our  schools  as 
completely  bilingual  and  to  a  large  extent  bl- 
cultural. 

The  development  of  the  programs  which  I 
have  described  has  been  taking  place  for 
more  than  seven  years.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  our  efforts  have  been  paying  off 
In  Increased  educational  and  In  future  eco- 
nomic oppwrtunltles  for  the  students  who 
have  been  Involved.  We  recognize  that  we 
are  at  a  beginning  stage  rather  than  at  an 
end  point.  However,  with  legislation  such  as 
that  which  has  been  proposed,  we  In  Dade 
County  and  other  school  systems  throughout 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  continu- 
ously Improve  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided to  the  non-English-speaking  students 
and  bilingual  students  In  the  local  com- 
munity. The  proposed  legislation.  If  adopted, 
would  make  It  p)osslble  for  even  more  sig- 
nificant steps  to  be  taken  in  the  development 
of  curriculum  and  total  instructional  pro- 
grams which  will  contribute  directly  to  In- 
creasing the  mobility  of  the  bilingual  stu- 
dents in  our  school  systems  and  In  our 
community. 

Rather  than  try  to  describe  In  detail  In 
this  letter  what  we  have  been  doing  In  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,  I  am  Including  docu- 
ments which,  though  not  completely  up-to- 
date,  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
directions  In  which  we  are  going. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  General  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Education  will  report  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  a  commitment 
to  the  development  of  bilingual  education 
programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  T.  McCrimmon, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Instruction. 


PEPPER'S  NA^nONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE   ACT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11142,  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967. 
Property  damage  and  loss  of  life  which 
has  been  caused  by  heavy  flooding  and 
hurricanes  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
in  spite  of  individual  and  governmental 
efforts  at  protection.  I  feel  that  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  the  American  people  to 
institute  an  clHcient  and  organized  sys- 
tem for  recompense  for  such  damage. 

Today  I  was  honored  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
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Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  testify  to  the  extreme  needs  and 
Importance  of  my  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  able  colleague.  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  other  body,  for  holding  hearings 
on  this  extremely  important  matter  for 
the  last  3  days 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conunittee  and  his 
11  colleagues  on  that  committee  for  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  identical  to  my 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  is 
vital  to  the  American  people,  and  in 
keeping  with  this  need  I  have  also  intro- 
duced H.R.  8979.  This  bill  had  been 
drafted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Florida  s  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, the  Honorable  Broward  Wil- 
liams. Our  administration  has  used  this 
draft  bill  as  the  guideline  for  its  insur- 
ance proposals,  and  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  support  and  sponsor  the  ad- 
ministration s  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  request  permission  to  submit  my  testi- 
mony, before  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  my  colleagues  further  in- 
formation,  and  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  read  this  Record 
Natiomal  Fi-ooD  Insi-rance 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Clavd«.  PspprR 
before  the  Senate  B.i'-.kmg  and  Currency 
Committee.   .Securities   Subcommittee,   re- 
garding legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  June  28.  1967 1 
Mr.    Chairman   and    Members   of   this   dis- 
tinguished  Committee,   all   of   the  50  States 
of  America  have  been  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters.  Oddly  enough  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia l3  the  only  political  unit  wit.Mn  the 
boundaries    of    the    Nation    which    has    not 
been  declared  a  disaster  area. 

In  the  pas:  lo  years  over  $7  billion  dam- 
ages have  been  caused  by  liatural  disasters 
of  all  tyjses.  Floods,  hurricanes,  tomadoee 
tidal  waves,  storms,  and  earthquakes  may 
strike  anywhere  at  anytime,  leaving  death 
and  destruction  in  tlieir  wake. 

The  saddest  and  most  serious  consequences 
of  these  occvirrences  are  the  helpless  eco- 
nomic posture  of  their  victims  and  their  In- 
ability to  do  much  ab  )Ut  It 

There  is  no  one  or  any  Institution  upon 
which  to  place  the  blame  or  responsibility 
for  them.  You  cannot  sue  a  flood  or  a  hurri- 
cane for  the  wherewithal  to  rehabilitate  one's 
economic  status,  to  rebuild  a  home  or  busi- 
ness, to  repair  dam.iges,  and  resume  ac- 
customed activities 

Efforts  of  governments  at  all  levels,  which 
of  course  hive  greater  resources  at  their 
command  than  the  individual  or  business- 
man, to  ameliorate  the  circumstances  have 
In  the  past  been  sporadic  piecemeal  and  In- 
adequate, although  wel!  mtentloned 

At  the  moment  o(  crisis,  of  course,  every 
effort  Is  e.^tended  to  s.ive  lives,  to  keep  the 
disaster  from  spreading,  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  the  human  victims  The  .Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  government  agencies  and 
even  Individuals  partake  of  the  rescue  op- 
erations. 

It  Is  later  however  when  the  real  problem 
arises.  The  victim,  deprived  of  his  home,  his 
business,  his  means  of  livelihood.  Is  left  fac- 
ing a  dismal  future 

If  the  disaster  Is  of  sufficient  caliber  to  be 
of  significance  nationally  the  Congress  has 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  approved 


legislation  extending  assistance  to  the  be- 
reaved area  But  these  action.?  are  never 
sufflclent  vary  from  time  lo  time  In  their 
provisions,  have  little  lasting  effect  and  offer 
little  for  the  future 

Extensions  of  credit  and  in  some  Instances 
grants  under  various  Federal  programs  offer 
.some  assistance  But  again,  these,  although 
also  well  mtentloned.  are  too  scattered.  t.H) 
selective. 

To  my  mind,  insurance  against  losses  from 
these  natural  disasters  offers  the  best  poten- 
tial protection  against  the  dilemma  faced 
by  their  victims. 

The  very  facts  that  disasters  may  strike 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  with  what  Is  m'wt 
usually  a  total  effect  has  In  the  past  militated 
against  the  private  lasur.mce  Industry  under- 
taking to  supply  disaster  insurance,  most 
especially  flood  Insurance 

Ff)llowlng  some  unfortunate  experiences 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  flood  Insur- 
.mre  has  been  notable  for  its  unavailability 
It  Is  true  that  only  those  most  vulnerable 
to  flooding  would  be  Interested  In  acquiring 
insurance  against  tlix)do,  hurricanes  and 
other  natural  disasters  After  a  few  years  of 
freedom  from  them  the  tendency  would  be 
to  let  it  lapse  This  places  a  burden  on  the 
few  who  would  retain  It,  and  force  the  In- 
surer to  charge  premiums  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  property  holder  to 
pay,  and  militate  against  building  the  neces- 
sary reserve  against  the  Inevitable  cata- 
clysmic l.jss  For  when  a  flood  or  hurricane 
occurs  everyone  suffers  and  an  Insurer  Is 
fared  with  claims  of  monumental  caliber 

It  Is  only  fair  that  the  property  owner 
bear  as  large  a  part  of  the  burden  as  he  Is 
economically  able  to  handle  Americans  are 
conditioned  to  Insurance  Everyone  has  life 
Insurance  these  days  tire  theft  health,  ac- 
cident Insurance  Most  of  us  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  premium  In  order  to  protect  ou' 
life  and  property  But  these  things  are  sub- 
ject to  calculation,  losses  can  be  to  some 
degree  predicted  There  Is  a  large  body  of 
actuarial  liiformatlon  and  body  of  experience 
that  has  been  accumulated  over  the  years  so 
that  premium  charges  bear  a  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  risk  Insurance  companies  are 
willing  and  able  to  undertake  their  calcu- 
lated risks  In  these  categories,  but  not  for 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters. 

It  Is  to  fill  In  this  gap  that  the  proposals 

now  before  your  committee  have  been  made 

The  thought  is  not  new    There  has  been 

considerable  effort  and  study  devoted  to  the 

problem. 

Since  1951  It  ha.s  been  continuously  before 
the  Congress  In  some  form  or  other 

The  most  tangible  result  to  date  was 
achieved  in  1956  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Flcod  In.suranre  Act  authorizing  the 
then  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion to  develop  a  plan  for  Inaugurating  a 
federally  sponsored  plan  for  flood  insurance 
The  Administration  developed  plans  for 
such  a  program,  with  Federal  support  for 
an  eventually  privately  operated  system, 
through  an  Initial  Federal  subsidy  until  the 
program  could  build  up  its  reserves  at  which 
time  the  private  Insurance  Industry  mlitht 
take  over  on  Its  own  A  schedule  of  premlimn 
payments  w.ts  outlined  and  provision  was 
made  for  study  of  preventive  mea.sures  such 
as  flf)od  plain  zoning 

However,  for  lack  of  continuing  funds  the 
proposals  were  not  activated  and  following 
Its  final  report  In  1958.  the  Federal  Flood 
Indemnity  Administration  went  out  of  ex- 
istence 

The  following  vear  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  this  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  flood  In- 
surance program  largely  based  on  Federal - 
State  cooperation,  to  encourage  wise  u.se  of 
flood  plains  and  a  study  of  the  po.sslhlllty  of 
extending  coverage  to  other  natural  disasters 
However,    no   action    was   taken   on    this   or 


Representative   Inouye's  bill   to  extend  the 
benefits  to  cover  volcanic  eruptions. 

Beginning  in  1962  your  respected  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  the  alterna- 
tive methods  of  developing  a  Federal  flood 
insurance  program  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration 
As  you  no  doubt  recall  this  Committee  re- 
ported it  favorably  after  hearings  and  the 
Senate  approved  it,  but  that  was  as  far  as 
It  got  A  number  of  bills  were  also  Introduced 
In  the  House  In  the  87th  Congress  without 
success 

Senator  Williams  has  continued  his  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  a  soUitlon  to  this  vital 
problem  In  the  88th  Congress,  the  89th  and 
the  present  Congress.  He  has  labored  effec- 
tively In  the  Senate,  witness  the  passage  bv 
the  Senate  of  his  proposals  In  1963  and  1965 
and  his  sponsorship  of  three  bills  this  Con- 
gress, which  are  now  before  the  Committee 
He  has  proven  a  friend  Indeed  to  Americans 
who  have  In  the  past  and  may  In  the  future 
be  victimized  by  destructive  floods  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

I  have  been  happy  to  cosponsor  his  propos- 
als by  Introducing  the  same  bills  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  State  has  un- 
f.)rtunately  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands 
of  a  sometimes  less  than  benevolent  Mother 
Nature. 

Two  organizations  have  been  conducting 
and  have  now  completed,  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive studies  of  the  broad  question  of 
flood  insurance  on  a  national  basis  and  with. 
Federal  assistance. 

The  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief 
.■\ct  of  1965  authorized  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  work- 
able flood  insurance  program  under  Peders; 
sponsorship  This  study,  and  program  so  de- 
veloped now  completed,  has  been  Introduced 
hv  the  chairman  of  this  Committee.  S  198S 
with  28  co-sponsors  and  Is  now  before  you 
I  have  been  happy  to  Introduce  the  same 
bin  In  the  House,  H  R  1 1 142  This  Is  the  first 
co-sponsorshlp  of  this  legislation  In  the 
House. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  had  designated  a 
special  Flood  Insurance  Committee  under 
the  very  able  direction  and  chairmanship  of 
Broward  Williams  whom  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  to  Introduce  to  you 

This  Committee  has  studied  the  situation 
and  has  consulted  with  members  of  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  industry  to  propose  a  plan 
to  Inaugurate  a  national  flood  insurance 
program  through  a  federally  owned  cor- 
poration to  guar.mtee  and  reinsure  contracts 
written  by  private  insurance  companies 
Your  able  chairman  has  Introduced  this 
proposal  In  the  Senate  as  I  have  In  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Mr  Broward  Williams,  the  Treasurer  o! 
the  State  of  Florida,  Is  of  all  things  a  native 
Florldlan,  educated  in  Florida  He  is  widely 
known  as  an  able  administrator  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try and  In  the  State  Treasurers  office  where 
he  served  except  for  two  years  following  hn 
distinguished  war  .service  In  the  US  Na'? 
In  the  State  Treasurer's  office  until  January 
1,  iwn  when  he  became  Executive  Director 
of  the  Florida  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
p.mies. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  long  time  fneail 
and  mentor.  J  Edwin  Liirson.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  otfice  which  he  now  hold* 
Treasurer  of  the  State. 

In  that  capacity  he  acts  as  the  Insuranrt 
Commissioner,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  more  than  &t)0  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  the 
Stute 

During  his  regime  In  the  Treasurers  offl« 
he  has  been  active  In  encour.igmg  insuran« 
companies  to  locate  home  and  regional  offices 
within  the  State. 
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He  Is  so  well  known  and  respected  within 
lUs  chosen  field  that  shortly  after  assuming 
the  office  of  State  Treasurer  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
named  him  to  its  executive  committee,  an 
unusual  tribute  to  a  newcomer. 

As  a  further  tribute  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Flood  Insurance  Commit- 
tee whose  findings  were  Incorporated  in  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  my  bills,  S.  1290  and  H.R, 
8979. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  capable  to 
explain  the  provisions  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner's proposals  than  my  good  friend 
Broward  Williams  and  I  derive  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  from  presenting  him  to  you 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  proposes,  after  consultation 
with  Federal  agencies  and  many  Interested 
groups  and  Individuals  throughout  the  Na- 
tion a  draft  bill  for  your  consideration  which 
your  honorable  chairman  and  28  other  Sena- 
tors have  sponsored  as  S.  1985. 

This  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  I  am  sure 
the  Department's  spokesman  will  explain, 
recognizes  that  owners  of  existing  property 
now  located  In  flood-prone  situations  are 
faced  with  the  recurring  problem  of  recurring 
flood  damages.  For  them  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  provide  insurance  at  less  than  full 
actuarial  premium  rates.  The  availability  of 
flood  Insurance  on  this  basis  should  limit  the 
.oeed  for  the  special  legislation  so  often  re- 
quired of  Congress  for  relief  from  major  nat- 
ural disasters  while  at  the  same  time  reach- 
ing more  beneficiaries. 

Both  of  these  proposals  offer  a  means  of 
relieving  an  almost  unbearable  burden  and 
extending  some  hope  of  security  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

With  your  fine  chairman  behind  It  a  solu- 
tion will  surely  be  found  I,  on  my  part,  will 
continue  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  fur- 
ther the  progress  of  legislation  to  finally 
establish  a  flood  insurance  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis  on  my  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Hopefully,  natural  disasters  other  than 
flood.s  may  be  Included  in  any  legislation  ap- 
proved following  these  hearings.  If  not  at 
once,  surely  at  a  later  time. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  now  to  present  to  you 
Broward  Williams,  our  extremely  competent 
State  Treasurer  who  will  explain  the  pro- 
posals developed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners, of  which  he  was  chairman. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 

Mr,  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered  a  dynamic 
and  positive  address  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  yesterday  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  tremendous  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause which  greeted  the  President's  de- 
nunciation of  the  flag  burners  and 
'Peace-niks "  once  a'tain  indicates  the 
patriotism  and  dedication  of  America's 
young  businessmen. 

The  President's  address  was  encourag- 
ing and  warmly  received  by  the  Jaycees 
Who  are  devoted  to  our  private  enter- 
prise system  and  our  great  American 
heritage. 

I  commend  the  President's  superb  ad- 


dress to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  our  country : 

L.  B.  J.:  "CoiJi«T  YotTR  Own  Blessings" 

President  Suttle;  Governor  Agnew;  Sen- 
ators Brewster  and  Tydings;  Congressmen 
Garmatz,  Fallon,  Machen,  Long  and  Friedel; 
Mayor  McKeldin;  Mr.  D'Alesandro;  Mr. 
Shriver;  distinguished  J.C.'s  and  your  ladles : 

I  am  glad  tbat  you  asked  me  to  come  here 
today  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  come. 

Someone  said  recently  that  "I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
there." 

So  all  of  us  here  this  morning  are  going 
to  live  the  rest  of  our  lives  In  the  future — 
most  of  us  in  this  country.  Not  only  are  we 
going  to  live  our  lives  In  the  future,  what 
is  more  important,  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  are. 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crime 
is  commonplace,  where  strife  Is  certain, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  frowned  upon,  where 
the  state  Is  everything — or  we  can  invest 
our  money  and  our  efforts  wisely  enougli  to 
malce  the  next  generation  freer  and  happier 
than  ours  has  been. 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said — when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
living  under  the  First  Amendment  and  ex- 
ercising the  freedoms  that  go  with  it — that 
'Crltic*sm  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul.'' 
But  we  must  beware  that  it  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  in  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  has 
ha<l  an  automobile  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
the  motor  heated,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow, 
that  the  automobile  itself  had  a  very  short 
life — and  then  expect  you  to  buy  It. 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  In  criticism — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves — that  I  some- 
times wonder  if  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only   what  is  wrong  with  America. 

It  is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where  we 
can  freely  talic  about  what  is  wrong  because 
when  we  have  the  proper  information,  we 
make  the  proper  Judgments.  We  can  only 
get  information  by  communication. 

WHAT'S   RIGHT 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  you  young  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  is 
wrong  with  this  country,  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right  with 
America. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  In  a  little  introspection  for  the  next 
few  mlntues  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you. 
I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for;  what  do  I  have 
to  appreciate;  what  do  I  have  to  be  proud  of; 
what  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to?  What  do 
I  have  that  my  grandfather  did  not  have — 
or  that  my  father  did  not  have — or  that  my 
brother  did  not  have?" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  day 
conditions  to — and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days." 

Or  if  we  could — and  still  be  polite — we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  in 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  in  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  pointed  up  to 
us  from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system — 
because  the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  is 
an  educated  mind,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

Fifty  years  ago  In  our  educational  system, 
only  10  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  'Today  that  figure 
is  not  10  per  cent.  It  Is  75  per  cent.  That 
Is  more  than  double  that  of  France  or  West 
Germany,  Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  about  4  per  cent  of  our 
young  people  went  to  college.  Today  that 
figure  Is  about  40  per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent 


of  the  young  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
EYance  go  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we 
are  getting  from  protesting  and  expressing 
dissent  in  this  country.  During  a  week  a 
short  time  ago,  our  newspapers  and  our  TV 
programs,  our  radio  commentators,  informed 
us  fully  about  the  protesters  and  the  "peace- 
niks" who  Invaded  the  Pentagon. 

They  came  there  to  stay — they  walked 
over  the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps; 
they  slept  in  the  halls.  After  we  had  ana- 
lyzed it  all  carefully  and  the  reports  had 
t)een  fully  given — sometimes  dramatically 
and  occasionally  emotionally — the  "sleep- 
1ns"  numbered  12,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10,000  young  Americans  who  voluntarily — on 
their  own — walked  into  the  military  enlist- 
ment centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon  and 
volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  America. 

KEEP    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Let  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10,000  first 
term  enlistments  in  one  week. 

Unfortunately,  a  student  carrying  a  sign 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  attention- 
seeker  burning  a  draft  card  in  front  of  a 
camera  can  get  more  attention — and  more 
billing — than  all  10,000  of  these  volunteers. 

So  we  will  continue  to  have  those  visit 
the  Pentagon  to  speak  their  mind.  We  will 
continue  to  have  those  visit  the  enlistment 
stations  to  give  their  lives — but  let  us  keep 
the  two  In  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  us  check  on 
them  as  we  go  along — and  be  sure  that  we 
never  abuse  them, 

Americans  are  the  best  fed,  the  best  paid, 
and  the  best  educated  people  In  the  world. 
That  Is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
in  America,  I  know  what  we  do  when  we  are 
not  the  best  fed.  or  the  best  read,  or  the 
best  paid. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington  when  I  first  came  there 
in  1931 — when  the  Bonus  Marchers  were 
driven  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — and  look 
back  to  the  emergency  legislation  which  was 
required  in  the  days  following. 

The  banks  had  to  be  closed — and  reopened 
again.  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
burned,  and  our  sovip  kitchens  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  main  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our  edu- 
cation.  What  about  our  health  conditions? 

Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  in  half  in  the  last  50  years.  Life  expec- 
tancy has  doubled  in  the  last  100  years.  In- 
fant mortality  rates  have  been  cut  in  half 
in  the  last  30  years.  Artificial  kidneys  now  In 
use  soon  will  be  Joined  by  the  artificial  heart. 

Measles  have  been  retired  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Polio  is  no  longer  the  fear  of  every 
mother  in  the  land — thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
is  right — and  correct  what  is  wrong. 

Medical  care  has  recently  forged  an  ex- 
traordinary partnership.  We  have  almost  20 
million  elderly  persons.  We  have  over  200,000 
doctors  working  with  this  group.  Under  the 
Medical  Care  Program,  over  5  million  Ameri- 
cans in  the  last  year — and  the  first  anniver- 
sary is  coming  up  very  soon — have  received 
physician  services.  Almost  3  million  have  re- 
ceived hospital  care. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that 
all  is  right  and  perfect.  We  still  have  many 
problems.  We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are 
recommending  measures  to  deal  with  them. 
We  won't  get  them  all.  We  may  Just  get  a 
fraction  of  them — but  we  are  not  Ignoring 
them — we  are  not  running  away  from  them — 
and  we  are  not  cutting  out  on  them. 

MORE  FOR  POVERTY 

I  saw  in  some  repwrt  from  some  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 
had  cut  back  on  our  poverty  programs,  and 
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how   we   had    denied   our   people   education. 
programs   and   health   programs   because   we 
were  defending  our  country. 
Well,   that   Is   Just   not   true    That   Is   just 

not  »o. 

A  Httle  over  three  yetirs  ago — when  I  be- 
came President— we  had  no  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  were  in  Vietnam  but  we  had  no 
poverty  program  We  started  one — and  we 
have  Increased  it  every  yenr  since 

This  year,  we  are  increasing  it  by  25  per 
cent— without  tucking  tall  and  running  in 
Vietnam, 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  in 
the  United  States  In  trylnK  to  do  something 
about  It  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  spend  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  educ.itlona:  prognm— when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years  ago — 
we  were  spending  «4  billion  a  year  This 
year  our  budget  la  »12  billion— three  times 
aa  much  for  education  in  three  years— and 
we  are  stUI  doing  our  duty  in  Vietnam 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago  we 
were  spending  a  little  over  $4  billion  a  ye.ir 
In  the  Federal  Government  for  health  needs 
This  year  our  budget  U  a  little  over  $12  bil- 
lion  three  times  as  much  for  health  In  three 

years  as  we  were  spending  three  years  ago 
We  still  have  m.^nv  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  Even  though  America's 
poorest  housing  is  in  a  luxury  class  for  the 
munawi  of  some  other  countries,  we  do  have 
slums.  We  want  to  do  something  about  them 
We  are  doing  something  about   them 

We  passed  our  M<xlel  Cities  program  this 
year  That  Is  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  this  Nation  has  fver 
taken. 

Today  there  are  7  million  fewer  people 
Uvlng  in  povertv  th.n  there  were  seven 
years  ago.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  57  to  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3  7  Operation  Head  Start  has  already 
given  three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
from  the  poor  families  a  leg  up  on  educa- 
tion. It  Is  growing  every  day 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
Job  training  under  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Almost  one  million  people  are  going  to 
college  this  year  because  of  higher  educa- 
tional programs  enacted  under  our  Admin- 
istration  and   p.assed    by   our   Congress, 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
ha«  enacted  this  legislation  for  us. 


MORE   or   EVERYTHING 

So  when  you  ga  bactt  and  talK  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong— how  a  motor 
failed -or  how  a  red  light  stuck— or  how 
someone  looked  on  television— or  how  long 
they  spoke— or  what  they  dldnt  say— ask 
yotirself  to  remember  some  of  the  good 
things  that  you  have  produced. 

Our  educaUonal  system  summ.u-lzlng— Is 
second  to  none  anywhere  In  the  world.  Our 
proeperlty  is  second  to  none  anywhere  In 
the  world.  Our  stand.vrd  of  Uvlng  is  second 
to  none  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  produce  more  go<'ds;  we  trJLnsport  more 
goods;  we  u-se  more  goods  than  anyone  In 
the  world. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road  tracko.    We   own   almost   two-thirds   of 
the  world's  automobiles     and  we  don't  have 
to  wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one  either 
I  shouldn't  be  surpri-sed— If  you  are  ctnx- 
lous  enough  right  now     but  that  some  peo- 
ple on  this  very  floor  will  take  your  orders. 
The  Baltimore  New  Car  Dealers  Association 
had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get  uut- 
Qgured.  Someone  will   make   you   a  cut-rate 
p«x>poeltlon 
'We  own  half  the  trucks  in  Ihe  world    We 
own  almoet  half  of  al!  of  the  radios  In  the 
world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electricity 
that  Is   produced   In    the   world    We   own    a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steel    Our  he^th  condi- 
tions   rank    favorably    vi-lth    those    of    other 
countries   in   the   world     Although   we    have 


only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  we  have  half  of  Ita  wealth. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  other  94  per  cenT 
of  the  population  would  like  to  trade  with  u-. 

Maybe  a  better  way  of  saying  It  would 
be  that  they  would  like  to  exchange  places 
with  as. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  blessings 
that  we  enjoy  But  don't  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  u3— because  I  don  i 
want   to  be   where   they   are. 

Instea,d.  I  believe  we  are  generoxis  enough— 
I  t>eiievo  we  are  r>>mp;uylonate  enough — and 
I  believe  we  are  grateful  enough  that  we 
would  like  to  see  all  of  them  enjoy  the 
blessings  that  are  ours 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
Ameru*.  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
ihe  business  groups  of  this  country  -  the 
V  Jung  leaders  of  this  country— the  employee 
and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  have 
c. operated  with  their  Government  more  than 
now.   Your  President  Is  grateful  for  It. 

NOT    A    fRKKEytJtSm: 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you  If 
you  forget  everything  eUe  I  say.  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
nommunlty  to  provide  them  with  the  leader- 
ship that  I  want  to  provide  you— that  I  am 
trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  say  to  them  that  it  Is  not  absolutely 
essential— It  Is  not  a  prerequisite— and  It  Is 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down,  in  order  to  lift  them  up. 
I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quietly 
saying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  we  all  live  in.  I  think  It  Is  on  your 
mind  and  In  your  heart — as  it  U  on  mine  and 
m  mine. 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  today  because 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-deter- 
mination We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and 
select  the  type  of  Eovernment  they  want. 
We  want  them  Ui  be  free  of  terror  and  aggres- 
sion In  doing  that— as  we  want  It  for  our- 
selves 

We  made  a  contract  We  had  an  agree- 
ment We  entered  Into  a  treaty  that  was  con- 
hrnied  by  our  Senate.  82  to  1,  saying  that  In 
the  face  of  common  danger,  we  would  come 
and  help 

We  came.  We  are  helping  We  are  doing 
our  best  I  solicit  the  c>x)peratlon  of  each 
of  you  to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  It 

We  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination Tbat  l.s  what  each  of  you  demands 
for  your-ielf  So  let  us  help  your  fellow  man 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  It  too 

Self-determination  Is  really  the  right  to 
live.  That  Is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East— not  Just  for  some 
.if  them 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  the  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  spe- 
cifically, real  self-determination  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome.  We  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  all  of  these  nations  are  entitled  to 
that  self-determination  They  won't  have  It 
until  we  can  conquer  those  ancient 
enemies— Illiteracy.  Ignorance,  disea^  and 
poverty 

Just  .ts  It  U  here  In  our  hom^,  we  believe 
m  the  First  Amendment.  In  free  ."speech  and 
in  a  free  press  We  believe  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  We  believe  what  matters  abroad  Is 
also  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want — the  freedom  to  make  choices  and  not 
Just  to  submit  to  a  brutal  destiny. 


sp.insibility  Involves  helping  other  nations  to 
choose  their  own  futures  .ls  ihey  see  It. 

We  seek  as  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  two  great  powers.  For  10  hours 
we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the  Inter- 
preter.s  present  In  a  very  small  room. 

Though  our  differences  are  m.iuy.  and 
though  liuy  run  very  deep,  we  kntw  that 
in  the  world's  Interest  It  w.is  Important  that 
we  understiind.  If  we  could,  the  motivations 
as  well  as  the  commitments  of  each  other 
We  religiously,  dedlcatedly.  and  determinedly 
worked  at  that  assignment  for  those  two  days 
That  Is  why  we  met  In  the  house  called 
H  jllybush  To  bring  about  better  understand- 
ings, and  to  discuss  respectUe  go.tls  and  com 
mitments.  we  came  there 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
that  We  agreed  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  dlplom.itlc  channels. 
through  other  meaiis  of  comnaumcation.  and 
direct  contact 

In  Saigon.  In  the  Slnal.  at  Hollybush  i.-. 
New  Jersey,  in  the  slums  ..if  our  cities.  In  the 
prairies  of  our  Kmd.  In  Uie  hollows  of  Appa- 
lachla.  In  scores  of  underdeveloped  countries 
all  around  the  world  where  men  .struggle  to 
make  their  own  future  and  to  secure  their 
little  families,  that  Is  what  we  are  about. 

If  the  young  le.idership  of  our  country 
■supports  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  lie« 
.ihead.  If  you  can  endure  the  tensions.  If  you 
cu  understand  that  the  air  l.s  going  to  be 
rough  and  the  road  Is  going  to  be  bumpy, 
you  can.  In  the  words  of  your  own  creed. 
Help  us  unlock  earth's  great  treasure— hu- 
man personality," 

Th?u  the  cussers  and  the  doubters  will  be 
relegated  to  the  rea.-;  the  doers  and  the  build- 
ers will  t.ike  up  the  front  lines. 

Now  you  iixe  »o.ng  to  rtturn  to  your  homes 
You  have  enk;ag?d  In  looking  at  yourselves 
and  at  your  country.  I  have  been  able  to  dj- 
cuss  it  lor  only  a  very  brief  tune. 

I  am  going  back  to  iillend  a  1  o'clock 
meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  who  are  giving  every- 
thing they  have  to  your  country.  We  are 
not  only  going  to  talk  and  plan  and  wurk 
and  pray  to  develup  ways  and  means  o; 
keeping  yuur  country  and  your  families  se- 
cure, but  we  are  going  to  do  our  dead  level 
best  to  bring  peace  to  every  human  being 
in  the  world 

Our  problems  are  many.  Our  solutions  an 
lew  I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  Indi- 
vidual dllferenres  which  we  have  with  other 
nations  because  with  few  exceptions  I  think 
those  can  be  reconciled— but  I  am  concerned 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every  man  and 
woman  w'ho  enjoys  citizenship  and  freedom 
•md  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  this  land 
know  what  they  have  and  are  determined  tc- 
build  upon  It.  to  improve  It-  and  by  ai; 
means  to  keep  It. 


KOSYl.U*   T.ILKS 

Two  days  ago.  not  very  far  from  here,  I 
met  with  Chalrmm  Kosygln  r-.t  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  nations  we  spoke  for  axe  two  of 
the  m.ost  powerful  nations  in  all  of  the  world. 
In  the  f.'.mlly  of  nath-ns.  two  of  the  strongest 
have  two  of  the  greatest  responsibilities 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that  re- 


REASONING     TOGETHER     AT    THE 

SUMMIT— THE  RECENT  JOHNSON- 

KOSYGIN  MEETING 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemac 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  C.\bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thert 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  «« 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  reasor. 
between  President  Johnson  and  PremifJ 
Kosygln    at    the    summit    meeting  la-' 

W66k. 

It  was  a  spirit  born  of  necessity,  but 
it  was  a  spirit  bom  of  conscious  pouae 
aimed  at  Improving  prospects  for  peaw 
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The  summit  meeting  between  the 
world's  two  most  powerful  leaders — and 
adversaries — did  not  Just  happen. 

It  was  arrived  at  through  determined 
efforts  by  both  sides  that  such  an  op- 
portunity would  not  be  missed. 

President  Johnson  raised  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  to  a  high  level  by 
his  careful  and  reasonable  presentation 
of  the  American  pxosition  on  explosive 
world  issues. 

Premier  Kosygln  responded  with  a 
controlled  defense  of  his  position. 

We  believe  our  position  is  correct,  of 
course.  But  President  Johnson  wisely  did 
not  attempt  to  drive  his  adversary  into  a 
corner.  Rather,  he  sought  to  reason  to- 
gether, to  accommodate  without  sacri- 
ficing principle,  and  to  reach  agreement 
that  war  is  indeed  folly,  and  peace  is 
the  only  path  to  pursue. 

I  do  not  know  what  decisions  were 
reached  at  the  Hollybush  conference. 

But  I  do  know  that  many  people  in 
many  places  are  breathing  easier  and 
freer  this  week. 

We  must  now  turn  our  thoughts  to 
helping  the  President  pursue  the  spirit 
of  Hollybush  toward  new  practical 
agreements  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Johnson  has  seized  an  im- 
portant initiative  for  peace.  We  are  all 
with  him  in  heart  and  mind.  There  is  no 
more  important  Issue.  We  salute  him  for 
his  tirple.»^s  efforts  as  a  peace  seeker. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  series  of  editorials  sup- 
porting the  President's  initiative  for 
peace. 

These  editorials  reflect  the  almost 
overwhelming  public  support  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  in  his  efforts  for  peace 
during  the  past  few  days: 

IProm  the   (Cleveland,  Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
June  24,  1967  | 

Understanding  at  Glassboro 

The  hopes  for  greater  tinderstandlng  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  lifted  Immeasurably  by  the  news  em- 
anating from  Glassboro.  N.J. 

President  Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier 
•V.exei  Kosygln  met  for  more  than  five  hours 
yesterday  and  will  meet  again  in  the  same 
little  town  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

It  h.'is  been  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign 
'•hen  early  ob.-tacles  to  a  meeting  had  been 
r'.pared  away  and  the  path  cle.ired  for  at 
le.ist  an  exchange  of  greetings  between  the 
two  powerful  leaders. 

Length  of  the  session  oame  as  a  complete 
surprise,  .is  did  announcement  of  the  second 
s''.5s:o:i  on  Sunday. 

Koijygln  had  been  scheduled  to  return  to 
Russli  today. 

Vietnam,  the  Middle  Enst  and  control  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  occupied  the 
two  chiefs  of  state  In  the  living  room  of  the 
home  of  the  president  of  Glassboro  State 
College.  Interpreters  were  the  only  other 
persons  present. 

Emphasis  placed  by  both  sides  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  Is  a  clue 
to  the  desire  of  both  countries  to  shore  up 
conditions  for  a  durable  world  peace. 

Face  to  face,  the  tw^o  leaders  were  able 
to  state  their  views  on  the  trouble  spots  of 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  transcending  Imp.ict  of  this  un- 
precedented summit  meeting  Is  Its  meseage 
to  the  world  that  two  great  powers  recog- 
nize their  broad  responsibilities  and  are 
cooperating  to  carry  them  out. 

In  setting  up  the  meeting,  both  sides  ac- 
cepted    risks.     Both     sides     came     halfway. 


Kosygln  undoubtedly  will  be  condemned  by 
Communist  China  for  collaborating  with  the 
West  and  with  imperialism.  President  John- 
son had  to  consider  the  Impact  of  the  meet- 
ing on  American  commitments  In  tlie  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  East. 

The  President  has  acted  with  impeccable 
statesmanship,  from  his  speech  on  Monday, 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  areas  of  Sovlet- 
U.S.  agreement,  to  his  efforts  to  create  con- 
ditions suitable  to  the  Russians  for  yester- 
day's confrontation. 

In  the  obscure  little  town  of  Glassboro, 
the  cause  of  reason  and  International  under- 
standing has  had  one  of  its  finest  days.  And 
there  Is  another  to  come. 

[From  the  Dispatch,  June  25,   1967] 

The  Glassboro  Conference  Born  or  Urgent 

NscKssrrT 

The  Glassboro  conference  between  Pre- 
mier Alexel  N.  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  bad  to  be. 
History  would  have  reproached  both  nations 
if  their  chiefs  of  state,  separated  by  lass  than 
150  miles,  had  failed  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  opportunity. 

They  have  met  on  the  symbolically  middle 
ground  of  a  New  Jersey  state  college  at 
Glassboro  after  a  tiresome  week  of  bicker- 
ing over  details  of  face-saving  protocol  which 
is  the  traditional  but  nonetheless  farcical 
way  of  diplomats. 

The  questions  of  who  shall  call  upon 
whom  or  whether  they  shoud  talk  at  all 
under  the  present  tenseness  suggested  the 
mood  of  a  schoolboy  confrontation  with  each 
p?.rty,  carrying  the  chip  qf  his  dignity  on 
his  shoulder,  hesitant  either  to  advance 
or  to  retreat. 

Peace  of  the  world  for  a  hundred  years 
could,  In  theory,  have  been  brought  about 
between  the  men  who  met  at  Glassboro.  But 
diplomacy  Is  the  most  Indirect  of  arts  and 
what  Premier  Kosygln  may  have  said  there 
could  only  have  validity  after  being  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  his  power  peers  In 
the  Kremlin. 

It  Is  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  world 
believes  more  than  It  knows  and  both  parties 
to  the  Glassboro  meeting  had  to  keep  in 
mind  how  their  actions  would  be  Interpreted 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kosygln  had  to  keep  In  mind  what 
propaganda  use  the  Red  Chinese  might 
make  of  this  consort  with  imperialism.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  concern  had  to  be  with  the 
reaction  of  sensitive  Interests  In  Vietnam  to 
his  sitting  down  with  the  principal  Com- 
munist. 

Peking  propaganda  Is  rarely  better  than 
fabrication  and  more  commonly  a  tissue  of 
lies.  Yet  Premier  Koaygln  shaped  his  per- 
formance to  It  Just  as  President  Johnson  had 
to  be  wary  of  the  half -Informed  prejudgment 
that  might  compromise  an  already  difficult 
situation  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Truth,  the  sages  have  told  us,  prevails. 
But  It  only  prevails  afterward.  Meanwhile 
the  world  seethes  In  emotional  response  to 
the  appearance  of  things.  The  truth  of  the 
Glassboro  conference  thus  far  Is  that  the 
heads  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  on 
earth  have  met  face-to-face,  man-to-man. 

Aside  from  the  formality  of  an  official  Joint 
communique,  the  details  of  what  transpired 
there  will  be  a  long  time  taking  meaningful 
form. 

Conversation  can  hardly  worsen  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  hopeful  alternative,  there 
is  the  outside  chance  that  some  good  could 
come  of  It.  On  this  basis  we  are  glad  it  wa^ 
brought  about.  We  withhold  Judgment  of 
its  greater  significance  pending  the  future's 
revelation. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  June  23,  1967] 

LBJ-AI'TK  Summit  Was  a  Mttst 
This  newspaper  Is  heartened  that  the  his- 
toric   meeting   between    President    Johnson 


and  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln  Is  tak- 
ing place. 

We  do  not  expect  any  earth-shaking  an- 
nouncements on  such  crucial  matters  as  the 
Middle  East  crisis  or  the  Vietnam  conflict 
to  emerge  from  the  LBJ-ANK  summit.  But 
the  fact  that  the  meeting  finally  Is  being 
held   is   most  encouraging. 

It  had  seemed  Inconceivable  that  the  pre- 
mier of  a  great  power  could  spend  a  week  In 
the  United  States  without  meeting  the  Pres- 
ident. Had  Kosygln  gone  back  to  Moscow 
without  at  least  a  courtesy  session  with 
Johnson,  the  entire  world  would  have  won- 
dered If  a  new,  intense  chapter  of  the  East- 
West  cold  war  was  at>out  to  unfold. 

The  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Kosygln  does 
not  mean  that  suddenly  all  is  sweetness  and 
light  between  Washington  and  Moscow.  Wide 
gulfs  of  disagreement  separate  the  two  su- 
perpowers. However,  the  summit  session 
does  demonstrate  that  both  governments 
value  the  mutual  benefits  that  can  be  gained 
from  Improved  relations. 

There  are  Indications  that  Johnson  and 
Kosygln  wanted  to  greet  each  other  earlier 
this  week — since  they  never  had  met  be- 
fore— but  that  political  and  protocol  con- 
siderations prevented  them  from  doing  so. 

Kosygln,  In  particular,  could  not  afford  to 
appear  too  eager  to  meet  Johnson,  lest  he 
inciu-  the  displeasure  of  allies  In  the  Com- 
munist world,  the  wrath  of  Red  China,  the 
pained  outcry  of  the  Arab  states  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  defending  at  the  United  Nations. 

And  the  President  obviously  was  reluctant 
to  display  public  enthusiasm  for  a  hasty 
high-level  conference  that  would  promise 
much  and  produce  little  of  diplomatic  sub- 
stance. 

The  arrangements  finally  worked  out  for 
the  session  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  wlshps 
of  their  two  leaders. 

In  our  view,  the  most  that  should  be 
hoped  for  at  the  LBJ-ANK  summit  is  that 
the  President  and  the  premier  will  get  to 
know  each  other  on  friendly  terms. 

II  that  occurs,  the  meeting  will  have 
served  Its  purpose,  for  it  could  well  smooth 
the  way  for  a  full-fledged  summit  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  in  the  future  that  could 
come  to  grips  with  urgent  international 
Issues. 


U.S. 


FOREIGN  AID  LOANS  ARE 
BEING     REPAID 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  U.S.  foreign  aid  loans  are  being  re- 
paid. More  than  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  funds  disbursed  in  economic  aid  loans 
has  already  come  back  in  principal  and 
interest  payments. 

From  1948  until  March  21,  1967,  dis- 
bursement of  these  foreign  aid  loans 
totaled  $13.2  billion.  Countries  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  have  repaid  nearly  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  principal  and  interest. 

The  tjtal  includes  repayments  on  both 
dollar  loans  made  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
•for  International  Development  and  Its 
predecessor  agencies  and  loans  made  in 
local  currencies  derived  from  food  for 
freedom  transactions. 

This  total  does  not  reflect  collections 
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by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  other 
overseas  loan  programs  not  administered 
by  AID  or  Its  predecessors. 

The  $2.9  billion  reflow  includes  more 
than  11.5  billion  collected  in  US.  dol- 
lars— two-thirds  of  it  since  July  1.  1961. 
The  equivalent  of  $1.35  billion  was  re- 
paid in  foreign  currencies. 

The  disbursement  figure  of  $13.2  bil- 
lion, including  $4.3  billion  equivalent  in 
foreign  currencies,  is  about  $3  billion 
less  than  the  total  of  AID-administered 
loan  agreements.  The  difference  repre- 
sents funds  committed  which  have  not 
actually  been  paid  out. 

Of  the  total  disbursed.  $6.7  billion- 
more  than  half — must  be  repaid  in  US. 
dollars.  Since  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  established 
the  current  AID  program,  all  develop- 
ment loans  must  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

The  dollar  collections  to  date  Include 
$878  million  in  principal  repayments 
and  $657  million  in  interest  Payments 
received  in  foreign  currencies  include  the 
equivalent  of  $465  million  on  principal 
and  the  equivalent  of  $882  million  in 
Interest. 

AID  has  placed  Increased  emphasis  on 
loans,  with  lending  rather  than  grants 
accounting  for  naif  of  all  AID  program 
obligations  in  U.S.  dollars  durmg  recent 
yeais. 

These  loan  funds  are  limited  largely 
to  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  all  AID  program  expenditures 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1967 
remained  in  the  United  States.  For  com- 
modities alone.  U  S  procurement  was 
approximately  95  percent. 

This  loan  activity  is  Illustrated  in  two 
tables  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Repayments    of    AlD-admtni^tt'red     loans — 
1948  Harch   3t,  1967 
I  In  millions  of  doUurs  or  equivalent) 
I.  Receipts  In  dollars 

A    The  AID  Period,  FY   1962- 

FY    1967  nine   months 

Repayments      on      prln- 

clp.U    8721.7 

Interest     payments 300.5 

Subtotal- 1,022.2 

B    FY  1949  FY  1961 

Repaymeritti      on      prln- 

cip.il     -- — 156.5 

Interest  payments 356  4 


overse^ia     n^-t     administered     by     .MD     und 
predecessors. 

Summary     o/     AID-administcrfd     lending — 

April   J.   194S-March.   31.   1967 

I  In  billions  of  dollars,  or  equivalent) 


Loan  com- 
milmenls 

LOdfl    dis- 
buisements 

Aid  enseal  Ydr  1962-67)       

$6.6 

S.0 
4,7 

J4  4 

Puoik  Law  480  kMns 

F>ieoec«$so(  agencies  and  oitMr... 

4  i 
4,5 

XoUl                    . -. 

16.3 

13.2 

cers  have  lost  out  at  both  ends.  This  is 
doubly  reprehensible  at  a  time  when  the 
principle  of  pay  comparability  with  pri- 
vate industry  iias  been  accepted  for  civil 
service  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  moved  to 
join  several  of  my  House  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  recomputation  legislation.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill,  designated 
as  H.R.  11240.  the  proposed  Uniformed 
Sei-vices  Retirement  Pay  Equalization 
Act. 


SubtoUl 512.9 

Total        dollar       pay- 
ments  '1.535.1 

II.  Receipts   in    foreign   currencies, 
entire  period 

Repayments  on  principal 465.  0 

Interest     payments 882.4 

Subtotal — all     foreign    cur- 
rency    payments 1.347.4 


ToUl.   all   payments >  2.  882.5 

«  Includes  principal,  $878  2  million.  Inter- 
est, 9656  9  million 

'Recapitulation;  all  currencies:  principal, 
tl,343.2  million;    interest,  61.339  3  million. 

NoTX:  Above  data  jjertalns  only  to  loans 
authorized  by  AID  and  predecessor  agen- 
cles:  It  does  not  Include  E.xport-Import 
Bank,  military  assistance  or  other  U.S.  loans 


INEQUITY  IN  RETIRED  PAY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Gonmlk!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  wa.s  pnvileeed  to  bt-  invited  to 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  San  Antonio  Re- 
tired Officers  Association.  The  city  of 
San  Antonio  is  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
as  the  retirement  home  of  so  many  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  services  We  benefit 
immensely  from  the  energy,  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  public  spirit  of  our  retired 
officers  and  their  local  association. 

My  visit  again  Impressed  me  with  the 
inequity  in  retired  pay  afforded  by  this 
Nation,  through  Congress,  to  those  offi- 
cers who  .served  her  long  and  with  dedi- 
cation   Traditionally,  pay  increases  for 
retired  officers  correspond  to  increases  m 
active  duty  pay  But  this  .system  was  sus- 
pended  in    1958    At   that   time  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Texas  State  Senate  and 
I  spon.sored  a   re.solution    which   pa.ssed 
unanimously  in  1959  memoralizint;  Con- 
gre.ss  and  deploring  the  change  m  retired 
pay    computation     However,    the    tradi- 
tional  system    wa.s   abandoned    fully    m 
1963    for   cost-of-livins4    increases     Thi.s 
new  system  has  resulted  m  seven  differ- 
ent rates  of  retired  pay  .so  far  to  officers 
with  Identical  rank.s  and  years  of  service, 
simply  because  they  retired  at  different 
times.  Admitting  a  minor  inequity  has  re- 
cently developed  in  the  pre.sent  system — 
an  unintentional  inequity — the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   has   proposed   an   In- 
volved system  ot  pe'-iging  the  retired  pay 
rate  at  a  proportion  of  the  active  duty 
pay  being  drawn  at  retirement  lime  plus 
as  -small  as  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
any  monthly  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index    The  system  itself  seems  to 
be    getting    more    and    more    ludicrous, 
while  officers  who  retired  before  July  1958 
get   less  and  less  than  their  colleagues 
with  identical  rank  and  years  of  service 
who  have  been  retiring  since  that  date. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
we  have  betrayed  a  trust  to  our  retired 
officers.  The  officer  retiring  now  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  at  pay  inferior  to 
civilian   jobs   partly   in   anticipation   of 
£,'ood  retired  pay,  at  a  timv-  when  retire- 
ment programs  in  private  indu.stry  were 
generally   nonexistent   and  when   social 
security  benefits  were  small.   Now   that 
retired  pay  no  lontjer  corresponds  to  ac- 
tive duty  pay,  the  retirement  situation 
has  been  reversed  and  our  retired  offi- 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  A  SIT- 
UATION REPORT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr,  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frohi  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  first  year  of  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Joaquin  Balaauer.  I  was  prlvile'^ed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  US  delei^alion  at 
his  inauguration.  This  first  year  is  of 
special  siynificancc  m  that  Dr.  Balaguer 
is  the  first  freely  elected  President  to 
celebrate  an  anniversary  of  government. 
Some  months  auo  I  returnea  to  our 
neighboring  countrj'  on  a  visit,  where  I 
talked  to  a  good  many  people  both  m  a 
private  and  an  official  capacity.  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  my  coUeacues  some  ob- 
servations on  the  current  situation  m 
this  important  Caribbean  nation. 

President  Balaguer  tends  to  look  upon 
his  administration  as  a  transition  from 
the  disorder  of  the  immediate  po»t-Tru- 
jillo  years  to  a  stable  and  modern  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  Success  in 
holding  the  country  toeether  means  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  now  begin  to 
make  significant  economic  and  social 
progress.  I  look  fonvard  to  the  Balaguer 
government  being  a  stron;;  ba.se  for  fur- 
ther development  in  the  1970's  m  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  hbeity,  consti- 
tutional trovernment  and  economic  prog- 
ress whicli  tlie  Dominican  (people  have 
been  denied  for  so  many  years. 

To  comprehend  the  full  measure  of 
this  ta.-'k  it  IS  best  to  recall  the  crisis 
situation  that  existed  when  Dr  Balaguer 
took  office  m  July  of  1966  The  nation  was 
deeply  rent  by  personal,  ide<5logical.  and 
political  differences  left  over  from  the 
civil  conflict  of  1965  and  the  political  up- 
heavals of  the  preceding  years.  The  free 
elections  of  1966  brought  both  hope  and 
fear — -hope  for  a  lastinu;  democracy  and 
fear  of  what  mieht  happen  when  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  left  the 
country,  There  were  at  the  time  few  op- 
timists about  the  long-term  prospects  of 
the  new  administration. 

Rumors  of  new  "golpes" — by  the  Com- 
munist.s.  by  the  military,  by  the  left  by 
the  right — kept  circulating;  Many  ex- 
l>ert,s  predicted  that  the  government  of 
President  Balaguer  could  maintain  it.self 
in  power  only  by  rcvcrtin;-:  to  authori- 
tarian methods  Some  made  ti.e  forecast 
that   the   government   would  end  up  m 
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the  hands  of  the  Trujillistas.  But  the 
basis  of  these  rumors — if  Indeed  any 
ever  existed — have  faded  away  in  the  last 
year. 

Nine  months  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  lAPF,  President  Balaguer  remains  in 
office.  Furthermore,  he  has  maintained 
political  stability  and  avoided  authori- 
tarian measures.  He  has  achieved  a 
measure  of  reconciliation  within  the 
structure  of  the  Etomlnican  society  and 
he  has  attempted  to  establish  a  reason- 
able relationship  with  the  elements  of 
both  the  left  and  right  which  oppose  the 
government. 

Admittedly  all  of  his  efforts  have  not 
met  with  success,  and  mutual  suspicions 
remain  to  impede  complete  accord.  But 
the  earlier  pessimists  now  admit  that 
Dr.  Balaguer  has  a  reasonable  chance 
to  fulfill  his  mission  to  set  the  Dominican 
Republic  firmly  on  the  path  toward  dem- 
ocratic development.  The  success  so  far 
at  least  gives  promise  for  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  the  Dominican  people. 

On  the  economic  front.  President 
Balaguer  inherited  an  economic  situa- 
tion spawned  by  30  years  of  dictatorship 
and  aggravated  by  the  chaos  of  1965. 
One  year  is  a  very  short  time  to  remedy 
the  economic  ills  and  chart  a  course  of 
economic  growth;  to  do  so  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  deprived  by  its  his- 
tory of  trained  and  experienced  adminis- 
trators is  a  herculean  task.  It  would  be 
loolish  to  beUeve  that  more  than  a  small 
begirming  could  be  made  in  1  year,  and 
President  Balaguer,  himself,  emphasized 
this  all-too-evident  fact  in  declaring 
1967  a  "year  of  development." 

But  a  start  has  been  made.  President 
Balaguer,  with  our  assistance,  has 
mounted  a  substantial  program  to 
stimulate  the  country's  economic  re- 
covery. Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  housing  and  public  works. 
In  four  projects  now  well  underway,  over 
400  low-cost  houses  have  already  been 
completed.  In  public  works,  a  complete 
storm  sewer  system  was  installed  in 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  over  20  miles 
of  new  water  pipe  has  been  added  to  the 
water  supply  system  in  the  capital,  more 
than  365  rural  schoolrooms  have  been 
constructed  or  repaired,  over  17,000  acres 
of  agriculture  land  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  rehabilitation  of  the  irrigation 
.system,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many 
projects  of  this  nature.  Unemployment 
continues  to  run  high,  but  more  than 
20.000  people  have  found  work  in  these 
programs. 

The  commimity  development  pro- 
gram—OCD — connected  directly  with 
the  President's  office,  has  expanded  its 
activities  and  more  than  160  Dominican 
development  promoters  are  living  and 
working  in  the  villages  and  countryside 
assisting  the  rural  communities  to  orga- 
nize and  help  themselves  with  every  sort 
of  community  service,  schools,  sanitary 
installations,  wells,  small  industry  shops, 
and  lots  of  others.  This  program  is  now 
perhaps  the  most  promising  of  its  kind 
anywhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  farming 
Miuntry  and  agriculture  Is  at  the  head  of 
President  Balaguer's  investment  pro- 
gram and  of  U.S.  assistance.  Investment 
and  farm  credit  programs  supported  by 


massive  technical  assistance — mostly 
from  Texas  A.  &  M. — are  concentrating 
on  peanuts,  com,  beans,  and  sorghum- 
This  should  soon — in  a  year  or  so — make 
a  big  dent  in  the  Dominican  Republic's 
$50  million  yearly  bill  for  food  imports. 
In  addition  new  production  in  winter 
fruits  and  vegetables,  although  substan- 
tially less  than  expected,  resulted  in  over 
80,000  crates  of  cantaloups;  27,000 
bushels  of  cucumbers  by  the  first  of  April, 
the  begirming  of  the  season;  and  a 
promising  crop  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  These  are  export  commodi- 
ties for  the  U.S.  market  and  with  the 
start  made  this  year  we  can  expect  that 
winter  fruits  and  vegetables  will  prove  to 
be  a  major  source  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  within  the  next  2  years. 

President  Balaguer  has  endeavored  to 
attract  major  private  investment,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  these  major 
ventures  have  begun  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess. To  assist  this  effort,  a  private  in- 
vestment fund  has  been  established  with 
a  $5  million  loan  from  the  United  States 
and  a  matching  $5  million  loan  from 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
In  addition,  the  Dominican  Industrial 
Development  Corp.,  has  been  reorganized 
basically  along  the  lines  of  the  existing 
and  successfully  functioning  prototype 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Hopefully,  the  DIDC  can 
now  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  spur  industrial 
development  and  private  investment. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  reduce  costs  in 
the  state-owned  sugar  operations.  The 
costs  of  production  are  now  slightly  over 
5  cents  per  pound  as  compared  to  over 
7  cents  in  January  1966.  Of  course,  these 
costs  are  nowhere  near  the  costs  during 
the  Trujillo  period,  but  then  neither  is 
slave  labor  being  used  to  process  the 
sugar.  The  Dominican  Government  has 
contracted  with  private  American  con- 
sultants to  develop  measures  to  make 
these  operations  more  efficient  and  to 
possibly  divert  some  of  the  sugar  lands 
to  other  production. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Domini- 
can Government  is,  for  the  first  time, 
taking  positive  and  effective  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  citizens  with  modem  education, 
using  modem  facilities,  employing  mod- 
ern methods.  The  OCD,  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  is  bringing  agricultural 
education  to  the  backwoods  campesinos, 
and  American  Peace  Corps  instructors 
are  busily  preparing  Dominican  teachers 
to  return  to  the  backward  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  revolutionizing 
the  primary  school  system. 

In  higher  education,  the  new  Madre 
Maestra  University  in  Santiago  was  built 
by  funds  partly  supplied  by  a  group  of 
Dominican  businessmen.  Another  pol- 
itics-free university  was  split  off  from 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo  after 
the  April  1965  revolt.  The  impact  of  in- 
creased college-trained  citizens  will  soon 
be  felt  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Soon  after  his  election.  President 
Balaguer  launched  an  austerity  program 
aimed  at  correcting  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  fiscal  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  Dominican  Republic  since 
its  birth.  In  spite  of  early  predictions  and 
expectations,  imports  continued  to  ex- 
ceed exports  and  slowly  drained  the 
country's  exchange  reserves.  Revenue  in- 


flow has  not  yet  reached  the  levels  previ- 
ously hoped  for.  President  Balaguer  is 
faced  with  a  race  between  deteriorating 
flsciil  and  foreign  exchange  position  of 
his  country  and  his  programs  to  increase 
revenues,  restrict  imports  and  stimulate 
exports.  It  is  in  this  area  that  he  is  con- 
fronted with  his  most  serious  problems. 
Although  the  outcome  is  by  no  means 
certain,  Dr,  Balaguer  has  a  reasonably 
good  chance  to  bring  the  country 
through  this  critical  period,  provided 
that  the  basic  economic  potential  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  combined  with 
the  determination  of  the  Government 
and  support  from  the  other  South  and 
North  American  nations.  If  this  occurs, 
the  prospects  for  economic  development 
and  political  stability  are  better  than  the 
most  optimistic  observer  might  have 
hoped  2  years  ago.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public has  indeed  come  a  long  way  since 
the  critical  days  of  April  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  our  confidence 
in  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  its  people  has  been  justified 
by  the  results. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crucial  battle 
for  political  independence  and  individ- 
ual freedom  has  rested  and  will  always 
rest  with  the  people.  Without  a  fierce 
determination  to  resist  subversion  of 
these  rights  by  the  people,  governmen- 
tal efforts — both  internal  and  external — 
are  doomed  to  failure.  The  Dominican 
people  under  President  Balaguer's  lead- 
ership have  shown  during  the  last  year 
that  they  have  the  determination  and 
will  to  exist  and  compete  in  the  world 
community  as  a  free  nation.  I  salute  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  this  joyous 
occasion. 


MAINE  POWERPLANT  IN  QUESTION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  sometime  later  in  this  ses- 
sion we  will  be  asked  to  approve  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $1,600,000  for 
final  engineering  of  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Federal  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine.  It  is  my  intention  to 
oppose  this  request  as  I  have  done  for 
the  past  2  years  and  as  a  majority  of  this 
House  has  done  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recently  filed  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff  report  on 
this  project,  while  I  believe  it  was  a  genu- 
ine and  sincere  effort,  has  left  as  many 
unanswered  as  answered  questions,  and 
falls  short  of  the  mark.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  point 
out  a  number  of  the  unresolved  problems 
of  this  project  including  the  incomplete 
nature  of  treaty  negotiations  with  Cana- 
da, the  lack  of  marketing  plans  for  the 
power  output,  the  underestimated  and 
incomplete  construction  estimates  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  basic  obsolescence  of 
the  project  which  now  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  the  mid-1970's. 
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In  this  rt(?ard  today  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members 
the  Associated  Press  stor>'  on  this  staff 
report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Journal  of  June  8 : 

Maine  Power  Plan  in  QtrxsTioN 
WASHINGTON — K  staff  rejKirt  by  a  House 
sut>commltcee  has  c.vst  doubt  on  what  bene- 
flts  consumers  would  derive  from  the  Dlckey- 
Uncoln  public  power  afid  flood  control  proj- 
ect In  Maine. 

A  study  by  the  public  works  subcommittee 
of  the  House  appropriations  committee  said 
the  hydroelectric  power  produced  at  Diclcey- 
Llncoln  ^ould  amount  to  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  energy  required  in  New  England 
for  1975  and  that  price  savings  would  be 
widely  dlapersed  and  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  Individual  consumer. 

The  staff  report  was  made  m  connection 
with  committee  hearings  on  a  request  by  the 
Army  Engineers  for  1  7  million  dollars  to 
complete  preliminary  planning  for  the  proj- 
ect In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1 

The  project,  on  the  upper  St.  John  River. 
would  Involve  a  reservoir  and  dam  near 
Dickey,  Maine,  and  a  smaller  dam  and  reser- 
voir II  miles  downstream. 

The  engineers  have  revised  estimated  con- 
struction costs  downward  from  218  6  million 
dollars  to  212  million  Congress  authorized 
the  project  In  1966 

The  report  said  government  officials  have 
stated  that  other  tvpes  of  plants,  particularly 
nuclear,  could  produce  power  for  New  Eng- 
land more  cheaply  than  the  Dlckey-LlncoIn 
project. 

The  subcommittee  asked  Kenneth  Holum. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior,  about  this 
He  replied,  accord. ng  to  printed  testimony: 
"I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  look  at  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  as  a  multi-resource  development 
project  and  to  take  credit  for  the  other  bene- 
fits It  provides — tlood  control,  or  area  rede- 
velopment, and  what  we  recover  from  our 
good  neighbors  in  Canad.i  as  a  result  of  the 
downstream  benefits  created  for  them." 

The  report  noted  the  opposition  of  private 
power  Interests  to  tne  government  project 
and  said:  'Neither  the  representatives  of 
Interior  nor  thoee  of  the  private  utility  com- 
panies have  ever  consulted  with  each  other 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  coordinating 
their  efforts  and  integrating  their  planning 
to  accomplish  the  aims  they  share  In  com- 
mon." 

Mr.  Holum  told  the  subcommittee  the  sit- 
uation Is  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  staff  report 
Indicates  and  that  the  Interior  Department 
win  consult  with  the  privately  owned  power 
companies  at  an  appropriate  time. 


TELEVISION  X-RADIATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pix)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated 
last  week,  the  television  receiver  X- 
radiation  problem  is  of  growing  serious 
concern  to  myself  and  numerous  of  my 
colleagues.  In  order  to  provide  further 
Information  on  this  subject  I  submit  a 
letter  received  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission: 

This  letter  will  confirm  the  Information 
given  to  you  by  Mr.  Herman  Garlan.  one  of 
our  staff  engineers,  during  a  telephone  con- 
veraatton  on  June  6,  1967. 

Radiation  Is  a  generic  term  which  means 
the  emission  of  energy  In  the  form  of  elec* 


tromagnetic  waves.  These  Include,  in  order 
of  Increasing  frequency  or  decreasing  wave- 
length, radio  wa\es,  heat  rays,  mira-ied 
radiation,  vLslble  light,  ultra-violet  radiation. 
X-rays,  gamma  rays,  cosmic  rays.  The  Com- 
mission uses  the  term  radiation  In  the  re- 
stricted sense  <f  emission  of  radio  waves. 
Thus  a  tran.-mitter  radiates,  1  e.,  emits  elec- 
trjmagnetic  energy  (radio  wavej)  for  the 
purptse  of  communicating  by  radio.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  TV  receiver  radiates.  I  e  ,  emits 
electromagnetic  energy  (radio  waves*  that  Is 
capable  of  causing  harmful  Interference  to, 
or  dlsruptms,  radio  communication  In  the 
mind  of  the  public.  unf(3rtunately,  the  term 
radiation  has  come  to  mean  the  dangenjus 
emissions- -X-rays  and  rays  given  otT  during 
nuclear  dlstlntegration  (atomic  radiation). 
The  generation  of  X-rays  in  a  television 
receiver  Is  a  fact  of  life  -an  undesirable  side 
effe.t  associated  with  Its  normal  operation. 
X-rays  may  be  generated  whenever  an  elec- 
tron moving  at  high  speed  (under  accelera- 
tion from  a  sufficiently  high  voltage  i  strikes 
a  material  substance  X-rays  are  a  form  of 
electromagnetic  energy  and  differ  from  light 
and  radio  waves  only  in  frequency  Thus. 
X-rays  have  frequencies  of  approximately 
10''  cycles  second,  or  higher,  about  six  orders 
of  magnitude  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
radio  spectrum  used  for  communications 
which  Is  3000  GIgacycIes  second  3x10  "  c  s. 
In  the  TV'  receiver  there  are  two  significant 
places  where  X-rays  may  be  generated:  In 
the  high  voltage  rectifier  tube  and  In  the 
picture  tube  These  are  the  places  where  the 
highest  voltages  will  be  found  X-rays  gen- 
erated at  other  points  will  be  overshadowed 
by  those  produced  in  the  high  volt.ige  recti- 
fier and  the  picture  tube  Furthermore,  the 
protective  me^isures  taken  will  also  safeguard 
against  these  other  sources 

The  quantity  or  Intensity  of  the  X-radla- 
tlon  Is  related  to  the  voltage  available  to 
accelerate  the  electrons.  Accordingly,  color 
sets  which  use  significantly  higher  voltages, 
will  yield  more  X-rays  than  black-and-white 
sets  Similarly  25"  TV  receivers  may  be  ex- 
pected to  generate  more  X-rays  than  small 
portable  receivers. 

The  metal  shield  around  the  high  voltage 
rectifier  to  protect  aiialnst  shock  hazard 
also  serves  to  confine  the  X-radlatlon,  since 
the  X-rays  generated  In  a  TV  set  have  rela- 
tively little  penetrating  power  through  metal. 
The  picture  tube  face  plate  Is  protected  by 
a  sheet  of  leaded  safety  glass  which  ab-sorbs 
a  large  part  of  the  X-r:idiation  generated. 
That  level  of  X-radlation  that  passes  through 
this  safety  glass  Is  below  the  permitted  level 
and  Is  rapidly  dissipated  in  the  nlr  surround- 
ing the  receiver.  The  level  of  X-rays  at  about 
6"  from  the  face  plate  of  the  picture  tube 
Is    for    all    practical    purpxises    negligible. 

Tlie  manufacturers  of  TV  receivers  have 
been  aware  of  this  problem  from  the  very 
start  and  have  taken  appropriate  measures 
mentioned  above  to  keep  the  X-radlatlon 
within  acceptable  limits.  Moreover,  as  part 
of  their  testing  proiicram.  the  Underwriters 
Labc>ratories  (UL)  have  been  testing  tele- 
vision receivers  for  X-radlatlon  as  well  as 
for  electric  shock  hazard  and  other  safety 
features  Tlie  standard  used  by  UL  specifies 
that  the  X-radlatlon  shall  not  exceed  2.5 
mllliroentgens  pe-  hour  (  mr  hr  )  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  UL  is  considering  changing 
this  standard  to  bring  It  into  conformance 
with  the  current  recommendation  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection that  the  maximum  level  of  X-radla- 
tlon shall  not  exceed  0  5  mr  hr.  This  re- 
vised standard  Is  expected  to  go  Into  effect 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  CommL=;slon  now  exercLses  control 
over  the  electromagnetic  energy  (In  the  form 
of  radio  waves)  that  Is  emitted  by  the  TV 
receiver.  This  control  Is  designed  to  Insure 
that  such  radiation  or  emission  of  electro- 
magnetic energy  will  not  cause  harmful  In- 
terference to  radio  communication.  Our  regu- 


lations promulgated  to  achieve  this  control 
provide  for  the  measurement  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Interference-causing  radia- 
tion and  certification  to  the  Commi.'s.on. 
The  receiver  Is  then  labeled,  for  tlie  iiifor- 
matlon  of  the  public,  as  complying  with  the 
regulations  in  Part  15  of  our  Rules.  The  de- 
tails of  this  label  -size,  wording,  etc  .  are 
not  specified  in  the  Commission's  regulations. 
■We  are  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  a  public  notice  which  dlscuiscs  this 
non-interference  label  or  teal. 

In  the  case  ot  the  Intciference-cuising 
radiation,  the  Commi.'-slon  has  a  great  deal 
of  expert  knowledge  both  as  to  t!ie  level 
of  signals  to  be  protected  and  the  levels  of 
Interfering  emanations  that  can  be  tolerated. 
One  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  X-rays, 
the  Commission  does  not  have  the  expert 
knowledge  necessary  to  asse.^s  the  effects 
of  X-radlatlon  on  humans  or  to  determine 
the  level  of  X-radiatlon  that  can  be  toler- 
ated It  would  appear  that  the  control  of 
X-radlatlon  from  TV  receivers  should  more 
properly  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
agency  which  can  be  expected  to  have  ex- 
pert knowledge  In  this  field,  such  as  tiie 
Public  Health  Service  or  some  other  sub- 
division of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Attention  Is  also  called  to  the  existence  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  formed  in 
1959  (Public  Law  86  373)  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral policy  on  human  radiation  exposure. 
While  this  council  has  concerned  itself  pri- 
marily with  atomic  radiation  and  Its  effect, 
the  mandate  under  which  the  Council  op- 
erates Is  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass 
X-radlatlon. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ben  p.  Wapie. 

Secretory. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  flew  to  Cali- 
fornia last  Friday  night,  June  23.  to 
speak  at  a  $l,000-per-couple  fundrals- 
ing  dinner  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Club.  Becau.se  I  am  a  loyal  Democrat  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's appearance  contributed  to  a  great 
financial  success.  HDwever,  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  reported  today- 
June  28— that  a  substantial  part  of  those 
attending  the  affair  had  made  their  con- 
tribution to  the  President's  Club  as  long 
as  2  years  ago— on  the  occasion  of  a 
.similar  dinner  which  had  to  be  can- 
celed— and  that  the  amount  of  new 
money  raised  was  con.siderably  less  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

Regardless  of  the  financial  aspect  of 
this  affair,  it  presented  other  features 
which  should  deeply  disturb  every  Demo- 
crat concerned  about  the  party's  pros- 
pects for  1968.  I  will  mention  some  oi 
these  because  they  deserve  to  he  con- 
sidered by  every  Member  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  by  all  Democrats,  as  an  indication 
of  the  mood  of  the  people  on  the  issue 
of  Vietnam. 

On  the  day  of  the  President's  visit, 
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8,000  Democrats  in  southern  California 
bought  three  full  pages  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  send  an  open  letter  to 
the  President.  This  represents  the  largest 
single  effort  to  convey  the  message  of 
dissent  on  Vietnam  via  a  newspaper  ad 
that  has  yet  occurred  In  this  country  to 
my  knowledge.  Thousands  of  names  are 
still  pouring  in  of  persons  who  wish  to 
be  identified  with  the  open  letter  but 
were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in 
the  ad.  Recognizing  the  limitations  on 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  will  not  list 
here  the  names  included  in  the  ad,  but 
I  will  Include  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  open  letter : 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  and 
THE  Democratic  Party 

This  is  to  respectfully  advise  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  as  of  this  date  we  8000 
registered  Democrats  of  Southern  California, 
who  helped  elect  you  In  1964.  are  disassociat- 
ing ourselves  from  you  and  your  administra- 
tion because  of  your  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

We  voted  for  you  because  you  gave  us  hope 
of  peace  when  In  your  election  campaign  you 
said;  "We  are  not  about  to  send  American 
boys  nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from 
home  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be 
doing  for  themselves."  (Akron,  Ohio,  October 
21,  19641  This  was  a  pledge,  Mr.  President. 
Since  then  over  10.000  Americans  and  count- 
less Vietnamese  have  been  killed  In  this  war. 
Your  administration  threatens  us  dally 
with  the  prospect  of  an  all-out  confrontation 
with  China  and  Inevitably  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  leading  us  inexorably  toward  a 
thermonuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  we  dls.sentlng  Democrats 
want  a  cessation  of  bombing  and  an  end  to 
escalation.  We  want  an  Immediate  beginning 
of  meaningful  negotiations  with  all  forces 
involved  In  this  conflict.  We  want  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam! 

We  echo  the  observation  of  Democratic 
Senator  George  McGovern  who  said:  "We 
seem  bent  on  saving  the  Vietnamese  people, 
even  If  J|P  have  to  kill  them  and  demolish 
their  c^ontry  to  do  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main silent  in  the  face  of  a  policy  of  mad- 
ness." 

We  will  also,  no  longer  commit  the  crime 
of  silence.  We  endorse  the  statement  of  Re- 
publican Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  who  said  of 
this  war:  "The  freedom  to  stand  opposed  to 
the  government's  policy  is  not  a  privilege 
that  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  boat  be- 
gins to  rock.  That  freedom  Is  the  inherent 
riglU  of  a  people  In  a  democracy." 

We  have  taken  pride  in  the  domestic  ac- 
complishments of  the  Democratic  Party.  But 
today,  our  concern  for  our  country  and  for 
humanity  outweighs  any  rigid  party  affilia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  advise  you  and  those  on 
every  level  of  Government  that,  from  this 
day  on,  our  campaign  funds,  our  energies 
and  our  votes  go  to  those  and  only  those 
political  figures  who  work  for  an  end  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Dissenting    Democrats, 
Robert  Vaughn, 

Chairman. 

I  have  learned  just  today  that,  because 
of  the  unexpectedly  large  response  of  the 
public  to  this  open  letter  of  dissent,  a 
permanent  organization  Is  being  estab- 
lished to  continue  working  toward  the 
goal  of  changing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
This  organization  will  make  Its  primary 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  citizen — who  has 
reservations  about  participating  In 
inarches,  demonstrations,  picket  lines, 
and  some  of  the  more  visible  and  vocal 
manifestations  of  dissent  which  have 


become  so  common.  I  believe  that  their 
Impact  on  the  political  prospects  of  the 
Democratic  Party  may  be  &s  great  or 
greater  than  the  physical  demonstra- 
tions which  are  also  taking  place,  how- 
ever. Lest  it  be  inferred  that  this  open 
letter  was  a  substitute  for  more  direct 
action  at  the  President's  Ball  last  Friday, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  refer  to  the  other 
events.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  for  Satur- 
day, June  24,  carried  the  following  front 
page  eight-column  headlines:  "10,000  in 
Melee — War  Protest  Mars  L.  B.  J.  Visit." 

Other  stories  reported  as  many  as 
20.000  persons  participating  in  an  all-day 
protest  which  included  a  rally,  speeches, 
and  a  march  on  the  hotel  at  which  the 
President  appeared.  I  include  at  this 
point  a  brief  description  of  the  events: 
PoLicK  Clash  With  Crowd  Outside  Hotel 
(By  Paul  Houston) 

President  Johnson  dined  with  admiring 
Democrats  at  $I,000-a-couple  fund-raising 
festivities  here  Friday  night — out  of  sight  of 
a  clash  between  1,300  club-swinging  police 
and  10,000  antiwar  demonstrators  outside  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel  where  he  spoke. 

Police  made  a  total  of  45  arrests — during 
an  earlier  Incident  and  as  they  cleared  the 
huge  throng  from  the  hotel  entrance  with 
a  massive  show  of  force. 

Mere  than  two  dozen  persons  were  ob- 
served to  have  been  bloodied  by  riot  sticks 
as  police  made  a  sweep  of  the  area  within  an 
hour  after  the  President's  arrival. 

Police  said  they  themselves  were  stoned, 
spat  upon  and  had  their  badges  torn  off. 

MAT   HAVE  SEEN   MARCH 

The  major  confrontation  occurred  shortly 
after  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  daughter,  Lynda 
Bird,  jetted  to  International  Airport  from 
the  East  and  took  a  helicopter  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  possible  they  observed  from  the  air 
the  10,000  chanting,  sign-carrying  demon- 
strators marching  up  the  Avenue  of  the 
Stars  from  Cheviot  Hills  Playground  nearby. 

At  11:55  p.m.,  four  hours  and  15  minutes 
after  arriving  In  Loe  Angeles,  the  presidential 
party  left  by  Jet  for  the  Johnson  ranch  in 
Texas. 

Shortly  after  the  presidential  party  en- 
tered the  hotel  from  the  rear  under  heavy 
guaid,  the  demonstrators  began  piling  up  In 
front  of  the  hotel. 

In  30  minutes  concerned  i>olice  shouting 
through  bullhorns  declared  the  crowd  to  be 
an  unlawful  assembly  and  ordered  It  to  dis- 
perse. 

In  another  half  hour,  around  9  p.m.,  1.000 
helmeted  police  began  moving  on  the  crowd 
In  lines  two-deep.  Jabbing  and  beating  some 
unruly  demonstrators  with  riot  sticks. 

Within  15  minutes  the  crowd  had  been 
pushed  to  the  far  east  side  of  the  four-lane 
Avenue  of  the  Stars  Into  a  vacant  lot.  Soon 
the  crowd  was  moving  north  and  south  to 
Constellation  and  Olympic  Blvds. 

Assisting  in  the  sweep  movement  were  sev- 
eral hundred  reserves  called  in  from  nea-by 
stations.  Also  rushed  to  the  area  were  more 
than  100  officers  from  other  parts  of  the 
city  as  pa't  of  a  Tactical  Alert  call. 

One  group  of  demonstrators  moved  to 
Olympic  Blvd.  and  began  dancing  in  the 
street  near  the  Avenue  of  the  Stars  over- 
pass. 

When  police  motorcycle  officers  and  patrol 
cars  attempted  to  disperse  them,  one  man 
sat  down  In  front  of  a  car.  Others  Joined  him. 
Police  soon  broke  up  the  sit-in. 

Other  protesters  at  the  hotel,  however,  left 
the  area  and  did  not  return. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  reports  that, 
while  the  President's  Ball  may  not  have 
set  a  record  in  the  usual  political  sense, 
it  set  at  least  two  new  records  for  dis- 


sent. More  people  bought  more  paid  ad- 
vertising space  to  protest  the  Vietnam 
policy  of  the  administration  than  on  any 
previous  occasion,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
police  were  engaged  in  the  largest  single 
crowd-control  operation  in  their  experi- 
ence with  politically  dissenting  people. 

I  do  not  particularly  relish  having 
these  kinds  of  records  set  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  rea- 
sons for  such  actions  will  soon  disappear. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  BETWEEN  CO- 
LUMBIA BROADCASTING  CORP. 
AND  PUBLISHERS  HOLT,  RINE- 
HART    &    WINSTON 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  over  the  pro- 
posed merger  between  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Corp.  and  the  publishing  firm  of 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston.  This  merger 
Is  expected  to  occur  on  June  29,  after  a 
referendum  in  which  shareholders  of 
both  companies  are  to  participate. 

The  reason  for  my  strong  disapproval 
of  such  a  merger  is  not  related  to  the 
private  economic  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages that  may  occur,  but  it  Is  one  of 
greater  Importance  to  the  public  Interest. 

Both  of  these  companies  are  responsi- 
ble for  absorbing  vast  amounts  of  in- 
formation that  they  in  turn  digest  and 
present  to  the  American  public.  In  my 
mind.  I  feel  that  two  companies  that 
Influence  such  a  large  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens should  not  be  merged  into  a  single 
monopolistic  concern.  Freedom  of  com- 
petition has  been  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious principles  in  the  field  of  economics, 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  this  competitive  freedom  to 
continue  in  the  fields  of  expression. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  proposed 
merger  will  result  in  injury  to  the  public, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  potential  dansiers 
of  such  a  merger  are  obvious  and  must  be 
fully  realized.  This  criticism  is  not  aimed 
at  either  corporation  individually  or  the 
policies  of  either  corporation,  but  it  is 
aimed  at  the  possible  combination  of 
television  and  textbook  publishing  trades 
in  such  a  manner  that  our  citizens  will 
be  unduly  subjected  to  the  same  chains 
of  thought  throughout  their  school  and 
adult  years  with  little  choice  of  selection. 
I  urge  that  the  shareholders  of  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Corp.  and  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 
look  not  at  their  own  private  interests 
but  look  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

POZNAN  UPRISINGS  IN   1956 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poz- 
nan  disturbances  among  factory  workers 
■*ere  the  upshot  of  the  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  underpaid 
and  overworked  employees  in  the  large 
factory  there.  It  was  also  the  first  open 
manifestation  of  justified  complaints  on 
the  part  of  Polish  workers  in  this  highly 
industriahzed  city  Apparently  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  political  uprising  or  politi- 
cally directed  against  the  Polish  Com- 
munist government,  though  it  actually 
had  political  Implications  and  wide  re- 
percussions throughout  Poland. 

All  workers  in  Poland  had  felt  that 
they  were  exploited  by  their  Communist 
factory  managers  and  foremen,  and  were 
not  paid  fair  wages  for  their  work.  They 
had  been  working  long  hours  under  bad 
conditions,  without  proper  sanitarj*  and 
safety  provisions.  For  years  they  endured 
such  hardship,  knowing  that  their  com- 
plaints and  protests  would  not  result  in 
any  improvement  in  their  lot.  But  by 
mid-1956  the  workers  became  somewhat 
vocal,  and  on  June  28,  during  the  Poznan 
Fair,  they  staged  a  demonstration,  with- 
out realizing  that  it  was  to  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  armed  revolt  For  a  day 
or  two  fighting  raged  between  the  Poli.'^h 
troops  and  the  workers,  and  finally  it  wa.s 
quieted  with  the  aid  of  Soviet  troops 

Soon  both  the  Polish  and  Soviet  au- 
thorities realized  the  seriousness  of  their 
precipitate  action,  causing  the  death  of 
scores  of  workers.  Instead  of  tr>lng  to 
Etain  the  good  will  of  the  workers,  they 
were  thus  antagonizing  them.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  uprisings  the  authorities 
proved  lenient  and  quite  conciliatory,  and 
in  the  end  the  government  seemed  to 
have  learned  a  lesson 

The  upshot  was  that  the  rigidity  of 
control  over  the  economy  of  the  countr>' 
was  relaxed:  de-Stalinization  proceeded 
faster  in  Poland  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  eoverrunent  was  most 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  workers  on 
questions  of  pay  raise,  shorter  working 
hours  under  better  working  conditions, 
and  participation  of  workers  in  the  man- 
agement of  factories  All  these  positive 
gains  on  the  part  of  the  workers  were  the 
result  of  the  Poznan  uprisings  of  June 

1956.  That  Is  the  significance  of  that 
event,  and  that  Is  why  its  anniversary  is 
being  celebrated  by  all  patriotic  Poles  and 

their  friends  everywhere. 


NEW  JERSEY  PROUD  TO  HOST 
MEETING  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  AND  PREXHER  KOSYGIN 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Howard)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  that  my  State  was  host  at  Holly- 
bush — this  first  meeting  between  our 
President  and  Premier  Ko.syt:in  We  are 
part  of  a  new  page  in  historj-.  Our  south 


New  Jersey  town  was  spread  across  the 
front  pages  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
More  important.  Glas.sboro  w  as  the  place 
where  there  was  made  a  careful,  cautious, 
conditional  step  toward  peace.  This  meet- 
ing was  part  of  what  the  Russians  call 
peaceful  coexistence,  and  what  we  call 
peaceful,  constructive  engagement 

You  may  think  it  is  only  local  pride 
that  makes  me  talk  of  New  Jerseys  role 
m  the  Holly  bush  summit,  but  I  feel  our 
Governor  widely  chose  Glassboro — and 
thereby  made  it  possible  lor^J^i'^ier 
Kosygin  to  see  a  beatrt*iuL -''corner 'of 
smalltown  America. 

All  of  us  in  New  Jersey  share  a  prifle 
in  the  contribution  our  citizens  made  to 
this  historic  meetins  We  expressed  the 
affection  and  respect  which  Americans 
feel  for  our  own  President.  We  demon- 
strated our  good  will  for  the  Rus.sian 
people,  and  our  hope  that  we  can  live  in 
peace  together — in  mutual  respect  and 
genuine  tcood  will  I  know  that  Premier 
Kosygin  took  h.ome  the  knowledge  that 
we  wish  his  country  well  and  that  we 
want  both  friendship  and  peace 

This  was  our  Pre.'^idenfs  message  and 
our  people  s  message.  The  townspeople 
and  students  of  Glas.sboro  spoke  for 
America 

Our  President  has  told  us  that  his 
face-to-face  discussions  with  Premier 
Kosygin  did  much  to  reduce  misunder- 
standing. Even  with  their  disagreements 
they  found  element.s,  beginnings,  hopeful 
fractions  of  common  ground  They  made 
tins  world  a  littie  less  dangerous  tor  us 
all. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  area  they 
found  for  progress  is  in  disarmament. 
There  is  a  real  prospect  that  we  can 
work  out  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons 

We  have  had  our  discouragements.  Too 
often  it  seems  that  di.sarmament  is  like 
a  party  Nobody  wants  to  arrive  until 
tnerybody   else   Is   there. 

But  the  summit  at  Hollybush  did  open 
the  door  to  further  progre.ss  In  the  days 
to  come,  Secretary  Rusk  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  will  be  talking  in  New 
Yiiik  to  make  this  oppcjrtunity  a  reality. 
So  the  hopes  of  the  world  go  with  these 
statesmen  ns  they  search  for  final  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  a  better  and  a  safer  world  today 
than  it  was  5  days  ago.  Disagreements 
persist  The  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  continues.  While  we  can  be  pro- 
foundly grateful  that  fighting  in  the  Holy 
Land  has  ended,  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews 
iuive  not  yet  found  peace  Nevertheless, 
the  world  is  grateful  that  our  President 
met  and  talked  with  Premier  Kosygin — 
for  10  long  houis.  Each  learned  the 
measure  of  the  other  man  Each  better 
understood  the  other  s  policies — and  the 
others  problems.  We  all  are  a  little  closer 
to  a  secure  and  peaceful  world 

The  meeting  at  Hollybush  was  one  of 
the  mo.-t  demanding  and  important  of 
the  many  eEforts  undertaken  by  our 
President  In  his  continuing  search  for 
peace  m  the  world.  Our  country's  posi- 
tions were  persuasively  stated  with 
clarity,  dignity,  and  firmness.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  will  agree  that  our 
President  met  the  test  of  this  great  hour 
in  an  incomparable  manner. 


HISTORIC   SUMMIT    MEETING    AT 
GLASSBORO 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard]  may 
extend  h;s  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Jerseyite,  the  past  few  days  have  been 
tilled  with  pride  for  me  as  I  am  sure  they 
have  for  the  other  7  million  citizens  of 
a  noble  State  For  New  Jersey,  already 
so  rich  in  history,  another  chapter  was 
written  with  the  historic  summit  meeting 
at  Gla.ssboro  State  College  Now,  people 
the  world  over  pray  that  the  spirit  of 
Glassboro."  born  out  of  the  universal 
hope  of  peace  for  all  men,  can  take  on 
further  meaning  and  force  through  the 
process  of  international  deliberation  and 
accomplishment  This,  however,  is  for 
the  future  to  decide. 

We  Jerseyites  feel  an  even  broader 
pride  For  it  was  our  Governor.  Richard 
J.  Huuhes.  a  leader  of  sensitivity  and 
proportion,  who  conceived  the  Glassboro 
meeting  as  a  solution  to  the  seeming  im- 
passe over  diplomatic  protocol.  Knowing 
the  President's  inten.se  desire  to  explore 
new  avenues  to  peace.  Governor  Huyhes 
propo.sed  a  New  Jersey  meeting  to  the 
President  and  suggested  the  State  col- 
lege at  Gla.ssboro  as  an  ideal  site  midway 
between  New  York  and  Washington 
Then,  on  acceptance  of  the  idea,  it  was 
Governor  Hughes  who  speedily  rallied 
the  State  police  and  other  public  agen- 
cies in  the  Garden  State  to  successfully 
solve  the  thousand  and  one  problems  of 
deUiil  essential  to  a  meeting  of  such  sig- 
nificance. 

The  fact  that  Governor  Hughes  and 
his  colleagues  in  New  Jersey  were  able 
to  complete  this  massive  job  in  less  than 
24  hours  is  an  indication,  on  an  inter- 
national level,  of  what  we  in  New  Jersey 
have  always  known  about  the  effective- 
ness of  this  outstanding  Governor. 

Contributing;  importantly  to  the  occa- 
sion were  the  people  of  the  Ghi.sst)oro 
area  in  south  Jersey.  More  than  the 
words  of  statesmen,  the  warm  and 
friendly  reception  they  accorded  the 
leaders  of  the  world's  two  most  powerful 
nations  bespoke  the  universal  yearning 
of  men  for  peace. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  place  these 
facts  m  the  Record.  I  hope  the.se  small 

actions  by  the  Governor  and  the  people 
of  my  State  will  stand  as  contributions 

to  wliai  history  w ill  come  to  know  as  the 

theme   of  a  peaceful  world,  the  "spirit 

of  Glassboro." 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  MOVES 
TOWARD  A  DEMOCRATIC  FUTURE 
AND  A  BETTER  LIFE  FOR  ALL  ITS 
PEOPLE 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  a 
year  ago.  I  was  privileged  to  watch  as 
the  Dominican  Republic — a  nation  of  3 
million — made  a  vast  stride  forward  in 
its  5-year  battle  for  stability  and 
progress. 

As  one  of  43  offidial  observers  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  I  was 
there  as  the  Dominican  Republic  chose 
a  new  President,  a  congress  and  munici- 
pal officers.  It  was  a  proud  day  because 
the  elections,  beyond  doubt,  were  freely 
conducted. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  our  close  neighbor  in  the 
Caribbean,  has  shaken  free  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  internal  divisions  which  have 
marked  its  history  over  the  last  6  years. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  take  note  that 
this  country  has  made  surprising  prog- 
ress toward  a  reconciliation  of  its  dif- 
ferences and  shows  hopeful  signs  that  it 
may  end  the  unfortunate  cycle  of  dic- 
tatjiship  and  chaos  which  has  been  its 
histirical  lot. 

We  salute  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  eve  of  July  1,  for  on  July  1  the 
freely  elected  constitutional  government 
of  President  Joaquin  Balaguer  will  com- 
plete its  first  year  in  office.  The  chances 
appear  reasonably  good  that  President 
Balaguer  will  complete  his  4-year  term. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Dominican 
people  have  given  clear  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  support  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  to  look  toward  elections  as  the 
means  of  resolving  their  political  dif- 
ferences. It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  political  speculation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  now  focusing  on 
the  municipal  elections  next  summer 
and  the  presidential  election  in  1970 
rather  than  on  rumors  of  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  government. 

If  these  elections  can  be  held  in  the 
free  and  fair  manner  of  the  elections  of 
June  1.  1966,  and  their  results  accepted. 
the  Dominicans  will  have  made  a  great 
stride  in  the  institutionalization  of  dem- 
ocratic traditions.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  this  step,  and  President  Balaguer.  the 
responsible  opposition  and  the  Domini- 
can people  are  entitled  to  be  proud  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

While  recognizing  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  political  development,  President 
Balaguer  has  not  ignored  the  pressing 
need  for  rapid  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  his  country.  With  our  sub- 
stantial assistance  he  has  begun  an  am- 
bitious program  to  diversify  the  econ- 
omy, primarily  by  developing  its  agricul- 
tural resources  and  encouraging  private 
investment. 

This  new  effort,  however,  has  been  im- 
peded by  the  country's  weak  fiscal  posi- 
tion and  balance  of  payments  difBcuJties. 
President  Balaguer  has  applied  austerity 
measures  to  these  difficulties.  Our  pro- 
grams in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
designed  to  encourage  increased  produc- 
tion of  export  commodities  and  import 
substitutes.  In  this  way  we  are  helping  in 
the  attempt  to  correct  the  basic  disequi- 
librium of  the  Dominican  economy  which 
causes  its  present  financial  difficulties. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  moving  toward  a  democratic 
future  and  a  better  life  for  all  its  people. 


OEO'S  FUTURE  AT  STAKE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  waging  one  of  the 
most  difficult  battles  our  Nation  has  ever 
undertaken — the  war  on  poverty. 

Since  OEO  is  the  essential  command 
post  in  this  vital  struggle,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  that  the  agency  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened.  Those  who 
favor  the  breakup  of  OEO  are  extremely 
shortsighted  because  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  continuation  are  excellent.  In 
that  regard,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  par- 
ticularly good  editorial  entitled  'OEO's 
Future  at  Stake"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  14  edition  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal: 

OEO's  Future  at  Stake 

The  governor  of  Iowa,  the  mayors  of  six 
large  cities,  and  seven  nonpartisan  city  man- 
agers have  Joined  In  an  appeal  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  not  to  dismember  the 
antlpoverty  program  by  reassigning  projects 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  old-line  agencies. 

The  appeal  counters  a  campaign  spear- 
headed by  some  Republicans  to  dismantle 
OEO  and  portion  out  Its  functions.  It  is 
certain  to  be  a  central  Issue  at  this  week's 
antlpoverty  hearings  In  Washington.  How 
the  matter  Is  resolved  will  be  a  major  deter- 
mining factor  In  the  future  of  this  program. 

Depending  on  the  effectiveness  of  Individ- 
ual programs  In  the  poverty  war,  administra- 
tive unity  in  time  may  lose  Its  importance. 
The  time  may  come,  for  example,  when  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare might  more  effectively  assume  total 
responsibility  for  the  educational  programs, 
when  the  Department  of  Labor  might  best 
be  given  control  of  all  work  training  pro- 
grams. 

To  preserve  the  Innovative  qualities  of  the 
antlpoverty  war,  so  Important  In  bringing 
about  social  change,  unity  of  command,  is 
virtually  essential.  Under  a  director  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
Economy  Opportunity  Act  Is  based,  momen- 
tum is  more  likely  to  be  maintained.  Sargent 
Shrlver's  record  is  not  perfect,  but  It  Is  good. 
His  experience  In  the  office  has  grown,  and 
his  ability  to  handle  the  subletles  of  con- 
troversy has  developed  steadily. 

The  time  may  come  when  through  trial 
and  error,  the  ways  of  effectively  fighting 
poverty  and  Its  crippling  side  effects  will  be- 
come more  clearly  defined  than  now  Is  the 
case.  Until  It  does,  the  singleness  of  purpose 
manlflested  by  OEO  Is  a  weapon  that  the 
nation  should  not  have  to  do  without. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON  INTRO- 
DUCES ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion, like  a  substantial  number  of  my 


colleagues,  I  voted  for  the  antiriot 
amendment  to  the  House  passed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  When  it  became 
clear  during  that  session  that  this  act 
was  not  going  to  pass  the  Senate,  I  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  an  attempt 
to  enact  parts  of  the  act.  I  introduced  a 
bill  similar  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  antiriot  amendment.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  never  became  law. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  reit- 
erate my  concern  for  the  need  of  such 
legislation.  I  have  again  submitted  anti- 
riot legislation  for  consideration  by  this 
body.  My  bill  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  any  person  to  travel  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  to  use  the  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce,  including  the  mail, 
with  the  intent  to  incite,  encourage,  or 
carry  on  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
distui-bance.  Included  in  the  bill  is  a 
punishment  provision  of  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years  and  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

Such  legislation  will  give  law  enforce- 
ment officials  a  needed  weapon  to  cope 
with  and  hopefully  deter  interstate  build- 
ups for  violence  and  disturbance.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  facilitate,  not  to  under- 
mine, the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  local 
officials.  The  bill  recognizes  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  within  our  communities 
should  remain  with  local  officials. 

In  calling  for  such  legislation  I  do  not 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  those  who 
would  use  the  law  to  deny  rather  than 
advance  the  cause  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men.  I,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans, will  not  tolerate  the  denial  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  to  anyone,  but  neither 
will  I  tolerate,  also  like  most  Americans, 
a  disi-egard  for  law  and  order  which 
undermines  the  effectiveness  of  our  so- 
ciety's democratic  processes.  In  order  to 
achieve  worthy  results  in  a  popular  gov- 
ernment order  and  liberty  need  to  be 
closely  balanced.  As  Theodore  Roosevelt 
remarked,  either  in  excess  is  destructive: 
"Order  without  liberty  and  liberty  with- 
out order  are  equally  destructive." 

Demands  for  the  removal  of  inequities 
and  discrimination  should  be  advanced 
within  the  democratic  processes  of  our 
society.  This  Nation  in  general,  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  particular  with 
the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  acts,  has 
shown  itself  to  be  open  and  sympathetic 
to  legitimate  demands  of  those  who  have 
been  denied  civil  rights  in  the  past.  Today 
with  the  introduction  of  my  bill  I  am 
calling  for  this  Congress  to  emphasize 
that  the  thrust  toward  equality  should 
continue  only  within  the  processes  of 
civil  order  and  by  peaceful  means. 


A  SOCIAL  ROLE  FOR  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Irving  Seller,  economist  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Research,  was  inter- 
viewed   over    the    Mutual    Broadasting 
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System  concerning  profits  resulting  from 
Increased  productivity  I  conrmend  to  mj* 
colleagues'  attention  the  tian^cript  of 
this  radio  program  entitled.  A  Social 
Role  for  Productivity  ■■  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Seller,  other  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram were  Murray  Seeder,  economic 
correspondent.  Newsweek  magazine; 
Sam  Sharkey,  Washineton  correspond- 
ent. Newhouse  newspapers:  and  mod- 
erator. Harry  W  Flannen.'.  The  tran- 
script follows: 

Flannctt  Labor  News  Conference  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  prnt^am  brought  to 
you  by  the  APl^CIO  Labor  New^  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leadlntt  AfTr  CIO  rep- 
resentative* and  ranking  members  of  the 
prees.  Todays  gue-t  Ls  Irving  Seller,  econ- 
omist In  the  AFL  CIOs  Dep.irtment  of 
Researcb. 

Since  1947.  the  pr xluctlvUy  of  workers  In 
America's  prlva'e  business  and  Industry  has 
nearly  doubled  All  indicators  p>olnt  to  a 
continued  rapid  rise  of  work-output.  Many 
authorities  feel  that  these  gains  have  not 
been  equitably  distributed  among  the  work- 
ers who  have  produced  them,  nor  channeled 
Into  meeting  urgent  social  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. Here  to  question  Mr  Seller  about  the 
Increasing  productivity  of  American  workers 
and  how  the  wealth  they  produce  could  be 
more  equitably  distributed  to  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  Individual  and  the  nation  as 
a  whol«.  are  Murray  Seeger  economic  cor- 
re<;pondent  for  Newsweek  migazine,  and  Sam 
Sharkey,  Washington  corresp'indent  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers 
Harry  W.  Flanner>' 

And  now.  Mr    Sharkey 
the  first  question'' 
Sharkkt.  Thank    you. 


Y  .lur  moderator 
I  believe  you  have 
Flannery 


Mr 


Mr 

you 


Bell<:r.    what    Is    productivity?    How    do 
define  it' 

BEixn.  It's  a  mei'svire  of  efficiency  In  pro- 
duction.  Mr.    Sharkey. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics measure*  productivity  In  our  total  pri- 
vate economy  by  first  determining  the  value 
of  the  output  of  goods  and  services- — adjusted 
for  price  changes — and  divides  this  by  the 
hours  required  to  produce  those  goods  .ind 
services.  It  gets  then  a  ratio  of  output  per 
man-hour.  This  Is  what  we  call  productivity 
SHAaxKT.  Why  Is  this  Important  to  Amer- 
ican workers? 

BxLXxa.  Well,  its  important  to  American 
workers.  Mr.  Sharkey,  because  It  provlde.s  the 
wherewithal  for  additional  wages  and  addi- 
tional fringe  benefits  It  also  provides  the 
possibility  of  reducing  hours  of  work,  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  productivity  increases. 

SKXcm.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr  Seller,  that  ir 
would  be  easy  to  measure  productivity  nf 
so  many  men  producing  so  many  widgets 
But.  how  do  you  measure  the  productivity  of. 
say.  workers  In  a  hospital  or  some  other 
service  Industry'' 

BET.IJER.  This  Is.  of  course,  more  difficult  — 
much  more  dlftlcult,  Mr  Seeger  That's  why 
there  are  various  studies  going  on  today  at- 
tempting to  Improve  the  ability  to  measure 
productivity  In  service  Industries 

For  the  mtMt  part,  instevd  of  counting 
physical  units  of  output  there  Is  an  effort 
to  put  some  kind  of  a  dollar  value  on  thes« 
service*  and  adjust  for  any  price  changes, 
so  that  we  are  measuring  real  changes  In  the 
value  of  these  ser-.'lres 

Flannctt.  Mr.  Seller  Isn't  It  Important 
also,  to  talk  about  productivity  In  another 
respect.  A  lot  of  people  talk  about  the  cost 
of  labor  being  so  much  of  the  cost  of  a 
product,  and  the  costs  of  labor  going  up  and 
up  and  up.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  productiv- 
ity la  a  real  measure  of  what  the  coet  of  a 
product  Ls7 
Bxixm.  No,  not  necessarily.  Mr.  Flannery 


When  we  talk  about  productivity  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Just  one  aspect  which  determines 
the  cost  of  a  product. 

Along  with  productivity  yoi  have  got  to 
know  also,  for  ex.imp:?,  what  Ubtr  costs  arc. 
When  you  combine  the  two  you  can  then 
determine  wh.it  the  unit  labor  cost  Is.  which 
is  really  the  relevant  cost  factor  In  deter- 
mining the  price  of  a  product 

Sharkey.  This  has  become  particularly  Im- 
poruint  recently.  Mr.  Seller,  in  connection 
w:th  tariff  restrictions — reductions  in  the  so- 
called  "flood"  of  Imported  goods  and  tl-.elr 
Impact  on  the  American  market.  What  Is  the 
foreign  situation  on  productivity?  .Are  they 
lower  than  we  are? 

Seiier  Cortsldcrably  lower,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr  Sharl-.ev  You  may  have  re:id  a 
speech  U  .S  Commerce  Sec.-etary  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge  gave  in  Paris  recently  In  which 
he  cited  (injures  Indicating  that  Ln  a  number 
ijf  Ind'astrially-advanced  countries  ut  Europe. 
productivity  ■*'as  only  a  little  more  than  half 
of  ours  Ours  wa.3.  In  other  words,  a  little 
le-s  than  double  theirs. 

It  was  more  than  triple  that  of  Italy's,  for 
example  And.  it  was  more  than  four  tlmeb 
the  productivity  of  the  Japanese. 

-Sharkey  Are  they  catching  up  to  us,  or. 
are  we  pulling  away  from  them'' 

Seller.  Their  Ir.creiwes  In  prt.'ductlvlty  are 
((u.te  rapid  In  the  past  they  have  been  more 
r..p:d  than  ours.  But.  we  stUl  have  a  tremen- 
d'^us  edge  on  them 

Sio-CER  Mr  Seller,  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, m  the  past  Ave  or  six  years,  to  the 
Idea  that  our  productivity  h;as  been  growlni; 
We  have  h.id  a  booming  economy.  We  have 
had  huge  Investments  in  new  capital  gotKls, 
better  machines  and  other  improvements  In 
productivity  Wht-t  Is  the  future''  Can  we 
expect  bigger  increases  in  productivity — 
about  the  same — or.  Is  It  going  to  level-ofT' 
Are  we  reaching  the  point  where  we  can't  get 
much  more  efficient? 

Seller  There  1:^  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  about  this,  Mr  Seeger  My  own 
opinion — and  also  the  opinion  of  other  econ- 
omist*, including  economists  of  the  Na- 
liona:  P:annlnK  Assoclatlun  and  economists 
who  work  for  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — is  that  It  will  not  level- 
off — that   It   Will   accelerate 

For  example,  productivity  has  ber;i  going 
up  at  a  rate  of  3  T  percent  since  1947  Both 
the  National  I'lannlng  A-ssoclatlon  and  the 
Joint  Elconomic  Conunlttee  staff  anticipate 
a  rate  of  S'j  percen"  each  year  In  coming 
years  There  are  good  reasons  for  ajitlcipat- 
ing  this.  Therefore,  I  think  these  are  sound 
Judgments 

Seeoer    What  are  some  of  the  reasons? 
Seller     One,    for    example,    Mr     Seeger,    Is 
that    automation   Ir    advancing   very    rapidly 
I   think   that  we  have  m.ide  tremendotis  ad- 
vmcps    In    t<»chjiology,    the    full    Impwct    of 
which    "A-e    haven't    felt    as    yet.    And    we   are 
<o:ng   to   continue   to   m.ike   tremendous  ad- 
vances   I  think  that  many  of  these  advances 
.tre  going  to  be  In  the  very  areas  which  have 
l.igged  in  productivity  In  the  past — the  serv- 
ice .are.as.  for  example    So  this   Is  one  thin?. 
And  then,  I  think  that  as  the  government 
succeeds  more  In  maintaining  the  eronomv  at 
full  employment  levels,  this  will  give  a  bo<5st 
to  productivity.  In  term.s  of  encouraeliig  mor.^ 
Investment — allowing  business  to  u&e  it.^  re- 
sources   more    efficiently— and    also,    as    the 
government  Invests  more  In   human  belrs.> 
this  will  give  another  boost  to  productivity 
Sharkey.  Well,  one  of  the  thlnns  that  has 
been   going  on   on   Capitol    Hill   Is   the   rein- 
statement of  the  seven  percent  business  In- 
vestment   tax    credit     What    Impact    Is    that 
going  to  have  on  productivity? 

Seller  I  don't  expect  that  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  productivity  at  all,  Mr 
Sharkey 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seriously  question  the 
value,    as   does   the   ALF  CIO   generally,   the 


value  of  instituting  the  Investment  tax  credit 
in  the  first  place  I  think  that  11  the  economy 
is  healthy  and  moving  along  at  a  rapid  pace. 
we  would  have  gotten  the  Investment  this 
economy  needs  to  grow  rapidly  without  the 
special  tax  credit. 

SHARKEY.  That  Implies  that  you  think 
there  la  something  inequitable  about  it  The 
point  has  been  made  that  there  is  a:i  In- 
equitable distribution  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
ductivity Ho-.v  would  you  rectify  this.  and. 
how  bad  is  the  situation? 

Seller  Well,  I  think  that  the  situation  is 
quite  bad  I  think  It  wa.s  responsible,  in  part, 
for  the  slow-down  m  the  economy  which 
took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  1966  and 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  We  made  an 
estimate,  for  example.  Mr.  Sharkey,  that  If 
labor  had  gotten  enough  money  from  1961 
to  1966  to  give  it  Increases  In  purch.asmg 
power  equal  to  that  3  3  percent  figure  of  the 
guldepos's.  It  would  have  needed  $50  billion 
more  In  Income  over  the  period  than  It  ac- 
tually got.  This  Is  one  reflection  of  the  In- 
equity In  distribution  of  Income  over  this 
period. 

.StKGER.  Well,  what  happens  In  the  econ- 
omy when  certain  Industries  have  these 
great  Increases  In  productivity?  Tm  think- 
ing, say.  of  the  airlines,  which  have  had  one 
of  the  most  rapid  Increases  In  productivity, 
or  an  efficient  Industry  like  the  automobile 
industry.  Wages  In  those  industries  then  go 
up  rat.her  rapidly,  while  In  other  industries, 
where  productivity  Is  low.  wages  seem  to  lag 
behind.  How  are  these  differences  to  be 
evened-out? 

Seller.  In  part.  Mr.  Seeger,  the  answer  U 
that  If  the  industries  with  high  productivity 
would  distribute  some  of  the  gains  of  that 
Increased  productivity  to  consumers  by 
lowering  their  prices,  we  would  then  be  able 
to  offset  the  price  increases  that  lower 
productivity  Industries  have  to  make  In 
order  to  give  their  workers  Incre.xtes  In  wages 
equal  to  the  general  trend  of  productivity. 

Seecer  Would  the  workers  In  tho.=e  highly 
efficient  Industries  accept  that  Instead  of 
higher   wage  Increases  of   their  own? 

Seller.  I  think.  Mr.  Seeger,  you  will  find 
that  most  economists  who  have  studied  this 
have  found  a  pretty  strong  relationship  be- 
tween wage  Increases  and  prolits.  A  number 
of  studies  have  been  made  by  mathematical 
economists.  They  show  a  very,  very  strong 
relationship,  as  I  say,  between  the  level  of 
profits  of  a  particular  industry  and  the 
wages, 

I  suspect  that  If  those  profits  were  lowered 
by  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  gains  to 
consumers,  you  would  also  see  a  lowering  in 
wage  demands  and  In  actual  wages. 

Sharkey.  'We:i.  In  that  connection,  how 
much  of  a  factor  Is  productivity  In  wage  de- 
mands and  In  collective   bargaining'' 

Bei-ler.  Oh,  I  think  It  Is  a  factor.  It's 
difficult  to  put  a  figure  on  this.  Mr.  Sharkey. 
It's  a  factor.  I  think  It  has  become  a  mor« 
Important  factor  as  time  has  gone  on,  and 
as  we  have  become  more  sophistic.ited  m 
collective  bargaining. 

But,  It  Is  not  the  only  factor. 
The    profits   of   an   Industry,   the   cost  of 
living,  comparative  wages — all  of  these  and 
others  are  also  Important  factcrs  which  have 
to  be  considered. 

Flannery  Can  we  put  a  figure  on  some- 
thing else — what's  a  "fair  share"  of  produc- 
tivity for  a  worker? 

Seller  I  don't  think  you  can  put  a  precise, 
exact,  rigid  figure  on  that  Mr  Fliinnery 
Certainly,  we  say  that  It  is  neces.sary  for 
workers  In  general  to  get  at  least  as  much— 
to  have  Increases  In  Inoome,  In  compensa- 
Uon.  Including  fringe  benefits — .it  least  as 
rapidly   as  the  Increase  in  productivity. 

Now  m  some  Closes  It  may  be  necrss  iry  to 
have  even  greater  wage  increases  th.m  the 
productivity  Increases.  It  depends,  for  ex- 
ample, on  'the  gener.il  economic  situation 
When  the  economy  Is  suffering  from  a  lack 
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of  consumer  expenditures.  Mr,  Flannery,  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  some  Justification 
for  compensation  increasing  even  more  rapid- 
ly than  productivity. 

Seeger.  Well,  Mr.  Seller,  are  there  other 
places  that  these  proceeds  of  higher  produc- 
uvlty  go?  We  have  talked  about  giving 
wo.""kers  a  bigger  share.  We  have  talked  about 
hew  pr  ifits  are  fed  this  way.  We  have  talked 
about  cutting  prices.  Are  there  other  places 
that  Industry  Invests  the  proceeds  of  higher 
productivity? 

Blihr  Well.  yes.  One  of  tiiese  other 
places,  and  I  believe  It  has  presented  a  prob- 
lems. Mr,  Seeger.  Is  Investment  In  Industry 
abroad.  This  has  happened,  and  It  contrib- 
uted, to  a  certain  extent,  to  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  In  recent  years,  which, 
In  turn,  had  an  effect  on  our  Internal  econ- 
omy. Not  a  favorable  effect  either.  The  gov- 
ernment was  concerned  about  this — It  felt 
that  It  had  to  take  measures  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  our  economy. 

Sharkey.  Well,  how  widespread  has  that 
been? 

Beller.  Again.  It's  difficult  to  put  a  figure 
on  this.  Mr.  Sharkey.  But  we  do  know  that 
there  have  been  tremendous  outflows  of 
capital  In  recent  years  into  European  coun- 
tries, and  Into  other  countries  Certainly.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  was  due  to 
the  tremendous  increases  In  profits  which 
have  occurred  over  recent  years. 

Seeger.  Where  should  these  Increased 
profits  go?  Where.  Mr.  Beller.  should  Industry 
invest  Its  proceeds? 

Seller.  First  of  all,  I  would  question  the 
Justification,  morally  or  economically,  for 
profits  being  as  high  as  they  have  been,  Mr. 
Seeger.  I  think  there  Is  no  Justification  In  an 
economy  which  Is  moving  at  high  levels — 
in  a  healthy  economy  for  the  kind  of  "boom- 
ume  profits"  that  there  have  been. 

Those  are  perhaps  justified,  one  might 
argue,  when  you  have  frequent  periods  of  low 
profits,  as  we  have  had  In  earlier  periods.  But, 
we  haven't  had  that  kind  of  a  situation  for 
six  long  years.  So  they  aren't  Justified  on 
those  grounds. 

There  Is  less  risk  In  this  kind  of  economy. 
So  they  aren't  Justified — these  huge  profits 
are  not  Justified — on  the  grounds  of  the  risks 
that  business  Is  taking.  These  profits  should 
not  have  occurred.  Instead  of  becoming  prof- 
its, the  income  from  Increased  productivity, 
in  some  cases,  should  have  gone  back  to 
■workers.  In  other  cases,  this  should  have 
resulted  In  cuts  In  prices — to  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 
Flannery.  Mr.  Sharkey? 
Sharkey.  You  have  made  the  p>oint  that 
full  employment  Is  the  one  reason  for  ad- 
Justing  to  technological  change  that  stands 
out  above  all  others.  How  do  you  think  you 
can  stimulate  full  employment  more  than  It 
U  being  stimulated  already? 

Beller.  Well.  I  think,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  doing  this. 

Rrst  of  all.  I  would  question  the  implica- 
tion that  we  already  have  full  employment. 
The  latest  unemployment  figure  Is  3.8  per- 
cent. This  does  not  represent  full  employ- 
ment. We  have  said  that  we  ought  to  be 
shooting  for  a  rale  below  three  p>ercent — 2'o 
percent^even  lower,  possibly.  Only  that  kind 
of  goal  will  fulfill  the  commitment  of  the 
Employment  Act  to  provide  Jobs  for  every- 
body who  Is  willing  and  able  to  work.  If  we 
"hoot  for  that  goal.  I  think  we  can  achieve  It 
without  severe  Inflation — by  Increasing  man- 
power programs,  by  Increasing  expenditures 
In  the  public  sector  of  our  economy— on 
schools  and  hospitals  and  other  things  which 
would  meet  social  needs. 

Seeger.  Were  you  satisfied.  Mr.  Beller,  with 
'he  goal  of  the  Administration,  which  Is  to 
•^ave  an  economy  growing  at  about  four  or 
*'4  percent  In  real  terms,  without  price  In- 
flation? The  premise  is  that  cutting  unem- 
ployment will  then  be  done  through  train- 
ing programs  and  various  other  adjustment*. 
Instead  of  depending  on  a  big  expansionary 


economy  to  soak-up  these  unemployed  people. 

Seller.  No,  Mr.  Seeger.  I  am  not  satisfied. 
It  was  a  four  percent  goal  that  the  Admin- 
istiTtion  set  up  In  Its  last  annual  Economic 
Re:JO!t.  I  think  this  goal  was  too  low.  I  can 
understand  why  we  perhaps  can't  achieve  a 
growth  rate  such  as  we  achieved  in  the  pre- 
vious three  years — something  like  5 '/a  per- 
cent. I  can  understand  why  we  would  set 
more  modest  goals  for  1957,  and,  perhaps  for 
1968. 

But,  I  cannot  understand  calling  for  a 
complete  standstill  on  the  reduction  In  un- 
employment, which  Is  what  a  four  percent 
goal  would  mean,  Mr.  Seeger. 

Seeger.  What  do  you  look  for — about  five 
percent?  Would  you  expect  a  long-range  five 
percent  growth  rate? 

Seller.  Oh,  I  think  that  In  the  long  run, 
after  we  have  eliminated  all  of  unemploy- 
ment that  can  be  eliminated.  It  Is  possible 
for  the  economy  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  4'/2 
percent.  I  think  It  will  be  possible,  because 
our  manpower  resources  will  be  Increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  I'/i  percent,  and  our  out- 
put per  man-hour  for  the  total  economy — 
not  for  Just  the  private  economy — should  be 
Increasing  at  about  three  percent.  You  add 
the  two,  and  you  get  a  4'/^  percent  rate  of 
growth,  which  I  think  Is  very  feasible. 

Flannery.  Mr.  Beller,  you  were  talking 
about  the  different  uses  that  profits  could 
be  put  to.  I  wonder  if  there  Isn't  a  possible 
use  of  private  profits  for  general  social  needs, 
in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  men- 
tioned? For  instance,  things  such  as  helping 
to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  and  other 
things  that  mean  a  better  overall  life. 
Couldn't  some  of  the  profits  be  put  Into  that 
sort  of  thing?  Wouldn't  this  be  a  good  thing 
for  business  to  do? 

Seller.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Mr.  Flannery.  I 
think  that's  a  good  point.  If  business  would 
be  willing  to  incur  more  of  the  costs  of  the 
new  technology,  which  they  have  Ignored  in 
the  past,  I  think  this  would  be  a  legitimate 
use  of  higher  profits. 

Seeger.  Up  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Beller,  pro- 
posals have  been  made  for  Industry  to  Invest 
more  In  antl-poUutlon  devices  and  In  train- 
ing programs.  But,  they  always  want  a  tax 
rebate  for  It — they  want  a  tax  deduction  for 
this.  Is  that  a  proper  device? 

Seller.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Seeger.  I  don't 
think  that  the  tax  route  Is  the  proper  route 
to  achieve,  for  example,  the  kind  of  train- 
ing programs  that  the  country  needs.  If  we 
gave  special  tax  Inducements  for  this,  I'm 
afraid  that  many  companies  would  obtain 
enormous  windfalls  for  doing  something  that 
they  are  doing  now,  perhaps,  or  should  be 
doing  as  part  of  their  obligation  as  business- 
men. 

Flannery.  And  some  of  them  might  wait 
until  they  got  it? 

Beller.  That's  right,  yes. 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Beller.  you  wrote  an  article 
recently  about  much  shorter  work  weeks  in 
the  future,  as  a  result  of  Increased  produc- 
tivity and  so  on.  Could  you  expand  on  how 
exactly  this  would  come  about,  and  what 
the  benefits  to  workers  and  society  would  be? 

Seller.  Well,  if  I  had  my  way,  Mr.  Sharkey, 
I  would  like  to  see  It  come  about  after  we 
have  met  all  of  the  tremendous  needs  that 
still  are  unmet.  If  we  don't  meet  those  tre- 
mendous needs,  and,  as  a  result,  have  high 
unemployment,  then  I  think  we  have  got  to 
move  much  more  quickly  toward  shorter 
hours  than  we  would  otherwise. 

But,  assuming  then  that  we  do  use  our 
resources  fully  to  meet  our  needs,  then  some- 
time In  the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  this  problem  of  shorter  hours.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  would 
say  we  ought  to  be  thinking  more  of  what 
the  best  ways  of  providing  this  additional 
leisure  are — whether  It  would  be  through  a 
reduction  In  dally  hours,  or  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  days  worked  per  week,  or 
some  other  method. 

Sharket.  Well,  I've  noticed  also  that  some 


unions,  for  example,  have  a  four-day  week. 
I  believe  the  Window  Dressers  in  New  York 
have  a  four-day  week  already.  And  the  Steel- 
workers  have  this  13  weeks  sabbatical  every 
five  years.  Do  you  think  this  trend  Is  going 
to  spread,  or  level-off.  or  what? 

Seller.  I  should  think  that  it  will  spread. 
How  rapidly  it  spreads,  I  would  think,  would 
depend  in  part,  Mr.  Sharkey,  on  whether  we 
are  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  everybody  at  the 
present  level  of  hours. 

Flannery.  Mr.  Beller,  to  come  back  to  a 
point  you  made  earlier — I  think  you  said 
that  our  productivity  Is  much  higher  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  country — probably 
every  other  country.  Why  is  our  productivity 
so  much  higher? 

Beller  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this,  Mr.  Flannery.  One  Is  that  we 
have  made  tremendous  investments  in  cap- 
ital  goods — In   machines   and   plants. 

But  this  isn't  the  only  thing. 

We  have  also  made  enormous  Investments 
in  education.  In  research  and  development, 
and.  In  health.  These  things  make  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  higher  productivity. 

Seeger.  The  economy,  Mr.  Beller,  seems  to 
be  middling  along  here  on  almost  a  flat  line. 
Instead  of  the  growth  line  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  'What  do  you  look  forward  to 
for  the  reet  of  this  year  in  the  economy? 

Beller.  Well,  I  should  think  that  there 
will  be  some  improvement  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, Mr.  Seeger.  I  can't  say  how  strong  It  will 
be.  but  I  think  it  will  be  better  than  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  And,  I  think  that  the  fourth 
quarter  will  be  much  better  than  any  previ- 
ous quarter. 

But  In  total — for  the  year  as  a  whole — I 
would  be  very  surprised  If  our  total  growth 
rate  were  three  percent  higher — let's  say 
S'i  percent — above  what  it  was  In  1966, 

Sharkey.  Well,  what  Is  the  reason  for  your 
optimism  for  whatever  increase  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be? 

Seller.  This  Is  not  really  optimism,  Mr. 
Sharkey.  I'm  terribly  disappointed  that  it 
will  be  that  low. 

Sharkey.  But  at  least  higher  than  it  is 
now? 

Seller.  Well,  assuming  that  the  Vietnam 
war  expenditures  increase,  this  will  be  one 
factor.  The  Increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits that  I'm  hoping  Cong^ress  will  adopt  will 
be  another  factor,  I  think  the  clearlng-up 
of  the  present  load  of  Inventories  will  mean 
an  Increase  In  Inventory  expenditures  higher 
than  we  have  had  up  to  now. 

Sharkey.  Suppose  we  have  a  big  strike  year 
for  the  rest  of  the  year — by  the  Auto  Work- 
ers, for  example — and  a  few  others  going  on? 

Beller.  This  could  affect  our  rate  of 
growth — there  Is  no  question  about  It,  Mr. 
Sharkey.  This  Is  one  of  the  prices  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  future  health  of  our  economy, 
I  would  say. 

Flannery.  The  Israel-Arab  situation  might 
also  have  an  effect.  I  supfxjse,  on  the  growth 
of  our  economy — if  it  continues  long  enough? 

Seller.  Yes.  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  could  mean  Increased  expenditures, 
as  well. 

Flannery.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Irving 
Beller.  an  economist  In  the  AFIj-CIO'b  E>e- 
partment  of  Research.  Representing  the  press 
were  Sam  Sharkey,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Newhouse  Newspap>ers.  and  Mur- 
ray Seeger,  economic  correspondent  for  News- 
week magazine.  Tills  is  your  moderator,  Har- 
ry W.  Flannery,  Inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public 
affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced 
In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  F. 
MacDOUGALL 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.   White]    may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  NortJi  Carohna'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
against  poverty  in  my  home  city  of  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  is  moving  forward  with  in- 
creasing success,  despite  the  death  In 
action  of  one  of  its  commanders. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  MacDougall.  executive 
director  of  Project  Bravo,  Inc.,  the  El 
Paso  community  action  protfram.  passed 
away  suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  In  the  midst  of  an  organized  assault 
against  the  causes  of  poverty.  That  the 
program  goes  on  without  being  dimin- 
ished Is  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  or- 
ganization put  together  by  Mr.  MacOou- 
gall.  the  first  director  of  the  program. 

By  profession.  Mr  MacDougall  was  an 
educator,  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
Canutillo  School  District  in  El  Paso 
County  before  accepting  the  Pro.iect 
Bravo  assignment  In  the  war  against 
poverty,  he  could  see  the  roots  of  some 
of  the  failures  he  had  observed  in  the 
public  schools.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  coworkers,  the  needs 
were  met  by  Federal  and  local  appropria- 
tions, to  give  El  Paso  the  largest  adult 
education  program  and  the  largest  Proj- 
ect Headstart  program  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Vocational  training,  neighbor- 
hood counseling.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  a  special  project  to  curb 
Juvenile  delinquency,  were  among  the 
measxires  Instituted  to  fight  poverty  In 
El  Paso. 

Many  people  desei-ve  credit  for  the 
success  of  these  programs,  but  I  am  sure 
th^  people  of  El  Paso  join  me  in  this 
tribute  to  Joseph  F.  McDougall.  a  sin- 
cere, hardworking  executive  who  started 
a  vast  program  on  Its  way  to  success  and 
inspired  others  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  which  must  yet  be  done  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  goals  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. 


For  my  Mothers  Day  gift  this  year  I  don't 
want,  candy  or  flowers;  I  want  an  end  to 
killing-  Ple.ise   t  ilK    peace 

With  the  profound  statement  that. 
We  who  have  given  liie  are  dedicated 
to  preser\:ng  it."  the  list  was  directed  to 
President  Johnson  for  his  ui>!enl  atten- 
tion The  urgent  plea  was  contained  on 
A  full-page  advertuscmenl  in  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  on  Saturday,  May  13,  just 
prior  to  Mother's  Day. 

This  uigeni  and  spontaneous  response 
to  the  critical  state  of  affairs  In  Vietnam 
is  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  value 
highly  an  alert,  informed  citizenry.  The 
very  fact  that  these  good  ladies  have 
enough  interest  and  vital  concern  to  plan 
and  successfully  complete  this  project  is 
a  good  sign. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONSERVATISM 
AND  THE  NEW  DEAL 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr  Bulling  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reioro  and  include  extra:ieous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  had  the  rewarding  experience  of 
reading  Congressional  Conscrvatusm 
and  the  New  Dval."  by  Prof  James  T 
Patterson  Whether  or  not  the  public 
career  of  each  of  us  is  rooted  in  this 
period  of  the  1930's,  I  believe  each  Mem- 
t)er  of  the  Congress  would  find  this  new 
book  informative  and  even  essential  in 
respect  to  an  important  period  in  mod- 
ern political  history 


PLEASE  TALK  PEACE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

.liere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  quite  a  remarkable  project  was 
undertaken  last  month  in  my  district 
almost  slnglehandedly  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  fine  professors  at  Stanford 
University.  Her  goal  was  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  injustices  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  remarkable  project  centered 
around  a  novel  Mother's  Day  card  which 
pictured  a  flower  and  carried  the 
message: 

War  is  not  healthy  for  children  and  other 
living  things 

At  the  top  of  the  page  heading  a  list 
of  almost  900  concerned  mothers  of  the 
mid- peninsula  of  California  was  the 
message: 


young  people  of  a  fuller  understanding 
of  democracy  to  prepare  them  for  assum- 
ing the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
The  inauguration  of  this  program  by  the 
ABA  in  cooperation  with  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  achieving  this  goal. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  significant  contribu- 
tion he  IS  making  to  increasing  American 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  communism 
by  cooperating  with  the  ABA  in  estab- 
lishing the  program  in  New  York's  Cath- 
olic schools.  This  is  but  another  example 
of  Cardinal  Spellman's  deep  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  our  national  freedom 
Education  in  the  nature  and  methods  of 
governments  which  threaten  the  continu- 
ance of  our  democratic  tradition.  The 
program  announced  jointly  la.st  week  by 
the  cardinal  and  the  ABA  will  do  much 
to  insure  that  our  young  people  receive 
this  kind  of  education.  I  can  only  hope 
that  other  school  systems  will  follow  this 
example. 


A  VITAL  ASPECT  OF  OUR 
EDUCATION 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou^s  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCETI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
standing of  ideologies  which  threaten 
world  peace  constitutes  a  vital  aspect  of 
education  To  insure  that  this  area  of 
knowledge  is  not  neglected,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  .Association  has  planned  a  15- 
week  television  series  dealing  with  the 
differences  t)et'.veen  democracy  and  com- 
munism The  program  will  be  broadcast 
to  social  studies  teachers  within  the 
Catholic  archdiocesan  school  sy.stem  of 
New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  commendable 
project  is  to  equip  Instructors  with  the 
information  needed  to  teach  the  facts 
about  life  under  the  totalitarian  regimes 
within  the  Sino-Soviet  orbit  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  contrasts  between 
the  American,  Russian,  and  Chinese  sys- 
tems in  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
spheres 

Clarification  of  the  principles  which 
govern  these  systems  undoubtedly  can  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  development  in  our 


VFW.  MONTANA.  SUPPORT  OEO 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MonUna  IMr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  jwint  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 

the  Record  the  supporting  resolution  of 

VFW,  Montana,  for  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity: 

Helena,  Mont. 

D.\N  P   Gallagher. 
OEO  Job  Corp^. 
Washtr.gton,  DC: 

Per  your  request,  the  following  resolution 
w.us  iidopted  at  the  department  convention 

•WhereAS.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
through  direct  action  and  co'.lectlve  suppon 
have  always  promoted  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans,  that  every  individual 
regardless  of  nice,  color,  creed  or  ethnic  back- 
ground,  might  share  in  this  nation's  abun- 
dance, and 

"Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac; 
originally  passed  by  Congress  In  1964  and 
since  extended  and  amended  In  1965  and 
1966.  has  est.'ibllshed  programs  and  mecha- 
nisms to  enable  the  poor  of  our  country,  lo 
the  best  American  tradition,  to  break  their 
own  cycles  of  poverty, 

■Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  department  of  Montana,  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Miles  City,  Mon- 
tana, June  7th  through  June  10th,  196^ 
stand  unanimously  In  favor  of  continuing 
and  expanding  the  vital  efforts  begun,  and 
thus  far  weU  advanced,  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  that  each  Individual 
member  and  post  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In  local 
and  national  endeavors  to  eliminate  poverty 

"And  further  resolved,  that  the  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  Wars  national  magazine,  aa  welj 
as  all  publications,  advise  the  members  o- 
ways  and  means  to  help  as  a  communltj 
service  project  those  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  at  government  ex- 
pense to  re-establish  themselves  In  the  areas 
where  they  have  been  sent  for  employment 
to  help  those  people  find  housing,  learn  the 
area  so  they  can  get  to  and  from  work  ana 
other  things  that  good  Americans  do  for 
other  good  Americans 

And  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
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be  forwarded  to  the  national  organization  of 

[he  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  appropriate 

action  at   the   national   convention   In  New 

Orleans,  La.,  August   17  through  25.   1967." 

Robert  A.  Dttrkee, 

Department    Adjutant,    Department    of 

Montana,    Veterans   o]   Foreign    Wars. 


TO    ENCOURAGE    DOMESTIC    PRO- 
DUCTION OF  PETROLEUM 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  in  the  House, 
which.  I  am  hopeful,  will  encourage  the 
domestic  production  of  petroleum. 

In  recent  years  domestic  producers 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  increas- 
ing imports.  The  Middle  East  crisis  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  how  quickly  foreign 
sources  can  be  taken  away.  It  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  maintaining 
strong  domestic  production. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  national  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  to  limit  imports  of  pe- 
troleum into  district  V.  thereby  increas- 
ing domestic  production  and  protecting 
the  supply  of  petroleum  products  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  country.  The  text  of 
the  bill  follows : 

H.R    — 

.^bill  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 

policy,  and  national  security  of  the  United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  na- 
tional security  provision  |19  U.S.C.A.  1862 1 
Jf  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"lei  Imports  of  p>etroleum  into  districts 
MV  shall  not  exceed  12  2  per  centum  of 
production  of  crude  petroletim  and  natural 
?'is  liquids  In  those  districts  during  the 
Kost  recent  appropriate  pericxl  for  which 
L'3.  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  are  available. 

"(f)  Imports  of  petroleum  Into  district  V 
shall  be  limited  so  as  to  encurage  develop- 
ment of  district  V  production  and  use  of 
domestic  supplies  In  that  district. 

"ig)  Imports  of  petroleum,  other  than 
crude  petroleum,  shall  be  progressively  re- 
duced until  eliminated. 

"ihi   As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(1>  'Petroleum'  shall  Include  crude  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  liquids,  and  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  products  thereof  ex- 
cept residual  fuel  oil  for  use  as  fuel. 

"i2l  'Imports'  shall  Include  'Imports  for 
consumption'  as  reported  by  the  US.  Bureau 
°'  the  Census  and  shipments  (A)  from 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
mto  the  United  States,  and  (B)  Into  any 
■orelgn-trade  zone  located  within  the 
Cmted  States. 

"'3i  'Districts  I-IV  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  the  States  of  the  United 
States  except  those  States  within  district  V 

"<♦)  'DL-itrlct  V  means  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, Nevada.  California.  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. Alaska,  and  Hawaii." 

"Ill  The  President,  upon  a  finding  that 
a^national  emergency  threatens  the  adequacy 
^  fuel  supplies  to  meet  national  require- 
ments, may  modify  or  suspend  the  quota 
Mtabllshed  by  subsection  le)  for  a  period 
lot  to  exceed  six  months. 


SUMMIT  TALKS  IN  NE^W  JERSEY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  reading  a  great  deal  lately  about 
the  summit  talks  held  between  President 
Johnson  and  Chairman  Kosygin  in  New 
Jersey.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  nothing  new  to  add  to  those  re- 
ports. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  offer  a  few 
of  my  own  thoughts  on  this  very  his- 
toric confrontation. 

I  believe  President  Johnson,  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  others  Involved  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  care  which  they  took  to 
avoid  creating  unrealistic  expectations, 
not  only  in  the  announcement  of  the 
talk,  but  in  particular  the  announce- 
ment of  the  second  session  on  Sunday. 
I  believe  the  American  people  responded 
with  responsibility  and  maturity  and  the 
result  was  that  we  managed  to  avoid  a 
wave  of  optimism  which  could  only  have 
resulted  in  a  letdown,  in  disappointment 
and  pessimism. 

I  think  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers also  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  effort  to 
make  propaganda  from  these  meetings. 
There  was  a  clear  and  successful  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
from  the  President  on  down,  to  talk  about 
these  sessions  in  a  realistic,  responsible 
manner,  and  to  avoid  the  least  sugges- 
tion that  the  purpose  was  anything  other 
than  what  their  purpose  actually  was — 
to  afford  the  President  and  the  Premier 
an  opportunity  to  talk  together. 

Looking  back  from  this  close  prospec- 
tive, on  Glassboro,  it  may  seem  but  a 
minor  ripple  in  the  events  that  shape  the 
fate  of  nations.  While  I  make  no  claim 
to  special  perception  in  this  area,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  history  will  weigh  Glass- 
boro as  one  of  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Johnson  administration. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  thought  the 
most  Important  thing  to  come  out  of 
this  meeting  would  be,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  President  Johnson 
discovered  that  Premier  Kosygin  was  an 
extremely  rigid,  but  sensible  man.  Cor- 
respondingly, I  expect  Premier  Kosygin 
discovered  what  most  of  us  have  known 
for  a  long  time — that  President  Johnson 
Is  an  extremely  dynamic,  flexible,  persua- 
sive, and  sensible  man.  The  important 
thing,  I  believe,  is  that  they  found  each 
other  both  well  informed  and  sensible. 
The  positions  which  each  of  them  hold 
on  the  various  major  issues  in  foreign 
policy,  were  not  easily  arrived  at.  Cer- 
tainly no  responsible  person  expected 
either  side  to  substantially  change  its 
position  on  an  issue  of  major  importance 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  hours  conversation. 
As  the  President  himself  reminded  the 
American  people,  "meetings  like  these 
do  not  themselves  make  peace  In  the 
world."  But  he  also  said  that  while  we 
are  a  long  way  from  agreement,  we  are 
also  a  long  from  total  difference. 


What  did  develop,  and  this  I  believe 
history  will  view  as  quite  significant,  is 
an  awareness  that  such  conversation 
need  not  be  damaging  to  either  party,  and 
in  fact,  may  actually  be  useful  to  both. 
This  depends,  of  course,  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  principals  involved  take 
account  of  each  other's  position. 

I  myself  carmot  help  but  feel  that  a 
day  in  which  two  well-informed,  strong- 
minded  leaders  can  discuss  their  mutual 
concerns  for  as  long  as  4  or  5  hours  at 
a  time,  and  continue  to  be  on  amicable 
terms,  is  a  day  which  should  reflect 
credit  on  both  of  the  participants. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of  the 
terrible  shock  that  gripped  the  world 
over  some  of  former  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's outbursts. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  here  to  review 
briefly  some  recent  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  summitry. 

The  meeting  at  Geneva  in  1955  be- 
tween former  President  Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev,  and  Bulganin  resulted  in  a 
general  agreement  that  the  world  was  a 
dangerous  place.  This  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  between  Khrushchev  and  Eisen- 
hower at  Camp  David  in  1959  and  a 
scheduled  meeting  in  Paris  in  1960. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  all  remember  Premier 
Khrushchev's  press  conference  in  which 
he  torpedoed  that  summit  effort  at  the 
time  of  the  U-2  affair.  Again  in  Vienna 
in  1961  a  young  and  relatively  untried 
President  Kennedy  encountered  a  face- 
to-face  tirade  that  shocked  him  deeply. 
That  was  the  same  shock  the  world  felt 
at  the  shoe-thumping  exhibition  Khru- 
shchev gave  to  the  U.N. 

Certainly  at  this  time,  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  with  the  troubled  aftermath 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  with  all  the 
differences  of  opimon  that  separate  East 
and  West.  I  say  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  able  to  meet  in  an  atmosphere  of 
civilized  calm,  is  a  matter  which  they 
should  both  take  credit  for,  and  is  in  it- 
self an  event  which  offers  some  real  satis- 
faction— however  small — to  the  troubled 
people  of  this  world. 

I  cannot  improve  upon  President 
Johnson's  summation  of  the  talks  when 
he  said  that  the  2  days  of  talk  not  only 
made  the  world  a  little  smaller  but.  and 
I  quote,  "also  a  little  less  dangerous." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  im- 
dertaken  a  difficult  mission  and  has  car- 
ried it  off  with  distinction.  Once  again 
he  has  exhibited  the  characteristic  of 
responsible  restraint  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  earn  him  a  place  among  the 
great  Presidents  the  United  States  has 
had. 


BALANCING  THE  FEDERAL  NEED 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Kornzcay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  expected 
the  last  debate  on  the  debt  ceiling  added 
little  in  the  way  of  constructive  and 
meaningful  discussion  to  the  overall  is- 
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sues  Involved  in  government  finance.  We 
have  once  again  merely  indulged  in  the 
usual  biannual  diatribe  over  somethmg 
that  ha«  become  a  fiat  accompli  For  the 
debate  on  the  debt  ceiling  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  end  product  of  the  real 
Issue — the  priorities  and  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

When  we  reach  the  point  of  consider- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  the  die  is  cast,  the 
dollars  have  been  appropriated,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  raise  the  ceiling  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  programs  we  previously  ap- 
proved and  funded. 

By  sidestepping  responsibility  for  con- 
trol of  the  growth  of  Federal  spending, 
the  Congress  continues  to  admit  its  pres- 
ent Impotency  to  adequately  deal  with 
the  real  Issues  that  transcend  the  narrow 
debate  on  the  debt  ceiling.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Illogical  circumstances  of  the  present 
situation  demands  the  Immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Contiress. 

The  public,  by  necessity,  relies  upon 
Congress  to  continually  evaluate  the 
growing  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  labor 
under  an  archaic  and  highly  inefficient 
system  which  dates  baclc  to  a  time  when 
the  present  state  of  the  economy  was 
stUl  in  Its  embryonic  stages  In  terms  of 
the  available  tools  and  techniques  that 
are  widely  utilized  in  the  business  world. 
the  stance  of  Congress  is  where  it  was 
before  World  War  II  in  the  area  of  cash 
flow  and  commitment  control. 

Furthermore,  control  of  the  growth 
rate  of  Federal  spending  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  piecemeal  fashion.  With- 
out an  overall  conception  and  under- 
standing of  commitments  and  appro- 
priations, debate  can  only  be.  and  often 
is.  fatuous  squabbling  A  method  Is 
needed  whereby  Congress  can  have  the 
machinery  to  consider  at  one  time  all 
Federal  programs,  old  and  new.  in  the 
light  of  current  administrative  budeet 
proposals,  without  being  Irrevocably 
bound  by  prior  commitment  Immediate 
reform  Is  Imperative.  There  Is  no  con- 
ceivable justification  for  allowing  the 
current  state  of  affairs  to  continue.  A 
solution  cannot  possibly  be  so  remote  as 
to  condemn  the  Congress  to  perpetual 
servitude  and  permanent  impotence. 

In  fact.  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion. I  am  introducint;  legislation  today 
similar  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Repre- 
sentative Mills  The  b-.ll  calls  for  settmg 
up  a  bipartisan  commission  of  12  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  House,  Senate, 
and  the  President  This  body  would  be 
given  power  to  review  all  Federal  pro- 
grams, old  and  new.  and  to  evaluate  and 
make  recommendations  for  priorities  in 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  The 
commission  would  have  at  its  disposal 
all  the  machinery  of  modern  .systems 
analysis,  and  would  produce  relevant  evi- 
dence for  a  systematic  ordering  of  every 
program. 

The  advantages  would  be  tremendous 
With  the  use  of  computer  hardware  and 
an  adapted  systems  approach  the  Con- 
gress could  take  a  more  intelligent  and 
independent  posture  In  determining 
priorities,  and  substitute  a  discussion  en 
the  current  status  of  spending  for  the 
present  misleading  debate  over  debt 
ceilings. 


An  analysis  of  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  appeared  on  the  editorial  paue 
of  Monday's  Washint^ton  Post.  I  com- 
mend the  Post  "ditorial  to  my  colleagues 
and  all  other  interested  persons. 
On  FEnER.M,  Spending 
The  .\dmlnlstr;iuon  won  the  battle  of  the 
national  debt  when  the  House  voted  nar- 
rowly to  raise  the  celling  to  *3J8  billion  In 
1968  and  »365  bllUon  In  l;)69  But  the  (unda- 
niental  l.ssue  Congress  s  Inability  to  control 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending  — l.s  unre- 
solved, and  like  a  canker  on  the  body  politic. 
It  will  continue  to  erupt 

There  Is  no  body  of  scientific  knowledge. 
nn  objective  criterion  th.it  can  be  Invoked  m 
determining  appropriate  levels  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures Economic  theorists  advance  prop- 
ositions that  purport  to  be  useful,  but  on 
scrutiny  they  prove  to  be  either  tautological 
or  nonoperatlonal  And  some  observers,  who 
despair  of  ever  subjecting  the  question  to  a 
rational  analysis,  argue  that  there  is  nothing 
of  objectionable  about  permitting  the  level 
of  Federal  expenditures  to  grow  rapidly  since 
that  growth  reflert.s  a  democratically  e.x- 
pressed  need  for  additional  public  services. 

But  the  Issue  of  P'cderal  spending-  and  the 
parallel  Issue  of  how  fast  private  spending 
will  be  permitted  to  grow  in  the  future-  can- 
nut  be  resolved  so  easily 

The  argument  that  Federal  expenditures 
faithfully  reflect  the  prefereiu'js  of  the  elec- 
torate Is  seriously  flawed.  It  prestipposes  a 
degree  of  prescience,  a  concept  of  goals  and 
a  knowledge  of  goal  Implementation  that 
simply  do  not  exist  As  consumers  the  elec- 
torate knows  precisely  how  to  gratify  Its  de- 
sire for  automotive  transportation  by  choos- 
ing among  more  than  200  models  of  foreign 
and  domestic  vehicles.  But  It  does  not  know- 
how  to  translate  Its  compassion  for  the  poor 
Into  erfectlve  Government  action  It  relies 
upon  Its  repre.sentatlves  in  Congress  who  in 
turn  rely  largely  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  incumbent  Administration.  .\nd  the 
results.  Judging  by  the  experience  with  the 
■  war  on  poverty,"  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Nor  Is  account  taken  of  the  self-perpetuat- 
ing dynamics  of  bureaucracy.  It  is  the  rafe 
bureaucrat,  who  upon  accompllshlnij;  a  stated 
mission,  voluntarily  relinquishes  his  claim 
upon  funds  As  a  consequence,  obsolete  Fed- 
eral programs,  like  old  soldiers,  never  seem 
to  die  Indeed.  It  is  the  bureaucratic  momen- 
tum which  In  part  explains  why  the  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures  rarely  lag  far  be- 
hind  the  growth  of  tax  revenues 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  real  In- 
come absorbed  by  the  Federal  sector  Is  de- 
termined by  some  Inexorable  and  undiscover- 
ible  social  law  But  before  surrendering  to 
fate  or  lassitude  a  rational  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  Issue  Chairman  Wilbur  D  Mills 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposes 
that  a  bipartisan  Government  Program  Eval- 
uation Commission  (HR  105201  be  estab- 
lished That  body  its  12  members  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  Hou.ie  and  the 
Senate,  would  be  empowered  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  obtain  relevant  evidence  for  the 
purposes  of  evaluating  Federal  programs  and 
making  recommendations  for  priorities  In 
the  allocation  c^  Federal  funds  This  pro- 
fxjsal.  which  was  .sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Ciovernmcnt  Operations,  deserves  the  strong- 
est support. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  tre- 
mendous turnout  at  the  community  lead- 
ership conference  on  world  problems. 
More  than  125  community  organizations 
cooperated  in  this  effort  and  nearly  2,000 
people  from  the  Bronx  attended  and 
participated  in  the  discussions.  Interest 
in  the  results  of  this  conference  was 
widespread  and  I  had  many  requests  for 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  both  from 
those  who  attended  and  those  who  could 
not 

I  have  prepared  a  report  of  the  pane! 
discussions  and  a  transcript  of  Ambassa- 
doi-  Goldberg's  keynote  address  which  I 
am  sending  to  those  who  requested  u 
The  interest  in  the  panel  discu-ssion  on 
the  Middle  East  was  so  great  that  it  k« 
being  printed  separately  from  the  re- 
mainder o£  the  report  and  will  be  sent  to 
those  who  requested  the  report,  as  such 
and  to  those  who  wanted  simply  the  re- 
sult.s  of  this  panel. 

Rereading  of  this  panel  discussion  re- 
flects how  prophetic  were  some  of  the 
observations.  For  example.  Israels  Am- 
bassador. H.  E.  Avraham  Harman.  said 
that— 

The  .^rab  States  do  not  recognize  Israel  as 
a  slate,  do  not  want  to  do  so,  and  envisage 
.t  luture  without  I.'=rael.  Israel  will  not  accept 
this  policy  and  will  use  force  to  resist  force 

Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
American  Zionist  Council,  observed,  back 
m  February  of  this  year,  that — 

The  basic  US.  interest  is  peace.  Tbe 
United  States  should  use  all  diplomatic 
mcms  to  bring  the  two  sides  to  a  peace 
conference  Such  a  peace  settlement  would 
allow  the  refuurces  of  the  Middle  East  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
region. 

Copies  of  the  total  report  on  the  con- 
ference and  of  the  panel  on  the  Middle 
East  will  be  available  shortly  and  I  will 
be  rlad  to  furnish  both  or  either  to  an>- 
one  on  request. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  CONFER- 
ENCE   ON    WORLD   PROBLEMS 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Bingham  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


VOTE    FOR    CITIZENS    ABROAD 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Intrixluced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1953 
to  recommend  to  the  several  States  that 
'hey  extend  to  their  citizens  temporaril.v 
residing  abroad  the  simple,  uniform  Fed- 
eral post  card  application  procedure  fo: 
absentee  registration  and  voting  no* 
generally  available  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  merchant  marine, 
civilians  employed  abroad  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverriment.  and  their  families. 

My  bill  Is  Identical  with  HR.  8176 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleagjie 
Repersentatlve  John  Brademas,  of  Indi- 
ana, on  April  6. 1967.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  enactment  w 
the    Federal   Voting   Assistance  Act  oi 
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1955,  American  business  interests  over- 
seas have  expanded  many  times  over. 
I  can  see  no  justification  for  a  double 
standard,  where  the  right  to  vote  is  con- 
cerned, which  discriminates  in  favor  of 
civilians  employed  abroad  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  against  private 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  activities  just 
as  important  to  our  national  interests, 
such  as  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  'Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  now  makes  the  right  to  vote 
to  turn  upon  a  person's  employment 
rather  than  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act.  It  merely  recommends  to  the 
Stat.es  a  simple  expeditious  procedure  for 
absentee  registration  and  voting  which 
the  States  are  free  to  adopt  or  reject. 
However,  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  have  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  which  have  proved  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful in  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
cosponsorins  this  legislation  which 
should  result  in  making  the  franchise 
available  to  more  of  our  citizens.  I  hope 
it  can  be  acted  upon  in  time  for  the  sev- 
eral States  to  consider  this  recommenda- 
tion before  the  1968  national  elections. 


FOREIGN  AID  GIVE-A-WAY 

Mr,  BARING,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con,sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  foe  of  our  give-away  foreign 
aid  program.  And  I  am  even  more  so 
now  as  I  am  given  to  understand  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  fulfill  our  foreign 
aid  "obligations"  to  the  Arab  nations 
which  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
us. 

Walter  Cox,  esteemed  Nevada  colum- 
nist writing  In  the  Mason  Valley  News, 
had  this  comment  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing aid  to  the  Arab  nations: 

Note  to  our  Statesmen  back  In  Washing- 
ton. DC:  Dear  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
it  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  the 
Arab  nations  have  broken  oft  diplomatic  re- 
laUons  with  our  country.  In  simple  words. 
they  have  told  us  to  get  the  hell  out  of  their 
countries.  Ridding  their  nations  of  Ameri- 
can* will  present  a  problem.  Just  how  are 
we  to  deliver  the  vast  amount  of  American 
money  and  food  stufif  to  these  Impoverished 
countries?  We  would  consider  It  real  busl- 
ness-iike  if  now  you  elected  officials  broke 
off  lend-lease,  grants-in-aid,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
to  these  nations  who  have  held  you  In  low 
regard  for  many  years.  Not  only  In  low  re- 
gard but  many  of  the  Arab  leaders  have 
called  you  chumps  Instead  of  statesmen.  If 
you  want  to  continue  your  policy  of  broad 
horizon,  brotherhood  of  man  and  one  world, 
then  do  it  with  your  salaries  and  not  our 
income  tax  payments.  You  could,  as  one  of 
our  senators  has  suggested,  make  a  dona- 
tion to  Israel  in  exchange  for  General  Moshe 
Dayan  and  a  couple  of  other  Jewish  mill- 
twy  leaders  and  bring  them  to  Washington 
to  Join  in  our  high  council  on  military 
affairs. 


THE  INVOL'VEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues  today,  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman,  will  shortly  begin  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  involvement  by  means 
of  trade  and  investment  of  American 
private  enterprise  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

'We  are  undertaking  these  hearings 
because  the  present  role  of  American 
private  enterprise  in  developing  nations 
is  not  well  defined.  We  plan  to  focus  on 
this  role,  to  reach  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  what  the  role  should  be,  and  con- 
versely, what  corresponding  policies 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  support  of  these  private 
Initiatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  recent  events 
have  made  it  appropriate  for  us  to  in- 
quire, at  this  time,  into  private  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  developing  countries. 
In  a  February  message  to  Congress, 
President  Johnson  stressed  the  principle 
of  self-help  and  termed  the  marshaling 
of  private  investment  and  the  expansion 
of  private  sectors  in  the  less  developed 
world  as  essential  to  long-term  economic 
development.  Furthermore,  the  recent 
Kenneidy  round  trade  agreement  gener- 
ally produced  trade  concessions  favor- 
able to  the  Industrial  nations,  but  only 
indirectly  favorable  to  the  developing 
nations.  Many  public  officials,  econo- 
mists, and  representatives  of  these  de- 
veloping nations  place  the  problems  of 
these  nations  next  on  the  agenda  for  full 
scale  international  discussions.  In  fact, 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  will  be  meeting  in  early 
1968  specifically  to  examine  the  many 
problems  of  these  nations.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  "rising  expectations"  of  many 
of  these  nations  have  not  been  coupled 
with  economic  results. 

In  1965,  a  distinguished  advisory  com- 
mittee of  private  citizens  prepared  and 
published  a  report  entitled  "Foreign  Aid 
Through  Private  Initiative."  The  main 
thrust  of  this  report  was  "Foreign  aid, 
imless  it  is  amplified  by  private  initia- 
tive, is  doomed  to  be  a  costly  palliative 
that  will  go  on  indefinitely." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  intends  to  examine  these 
private  initiatives.  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  many  of  the  ingredients  which  go 
into  economic  growth  are  used  daily  by 
American  businesses:  up-to-date  infor- 
mation, human  talent,  capital  invest- 
ment, trade  technology,  and  institution- 
al skills.  We  Intend  to  focus  on  present 
development  policies  and  to  address  our- 
selves particularly  to  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  to  expedite  the  trans- 
fer of  this  human  know-how  from  the 
developed  to  the  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  plans 
to  mainttiln  a  questioning  posture.  It  is 
our  intention  to  concentrate  our  hear- 
ings   on    the    "whats,"    "hows,"    and 


"whys"  of  economic  development  as  am- 
plified by  private  involvement,  rather 
than  on  the  "how  much"  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  clear  that  no  exact  formula  for  as- 
suring developing  countries  a  viable, 
self-sustaining  local  economy  has  yet 
been  devised.  However,  we  will  be  calling 
on  private  witnesses,  experienced  in  eco- 
nomic affairs,  to  give  us  their  views  on 
development  practices. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  involved  in  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs.  We  will 
be  calling  on  public  officials  in  order  to 
make  use  of  their  experience  in  develop- 
ment policy.  It  seems  clear  that  the  poli- 
cies maintained  by  the  Government  can 
do  much  to  encourage  or  discourage  pri- 
vate efforts  abroad,  thus  we  will  ask 
them  to  address  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion: 'What  do  we  want  the  business 
community  to  contribute  to  development 
efforts? 

Human  skills,  capital,  institutional 
guidance,  technology,  and  social  atti- 
tudes are  all  ingredients  of  development. 
Should  we  have  a  priority  among  these 
ingredients  and  or  should  the  emphasis 
be  more  on  the  blending  of  these  in- 
gredients to  meet  the  local  situation? 

A  number  of  experts  in  the  develop- 
ment field  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  present  gap  betw-een  the  need  for 
capital  and  human  resources  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  the  actual  resources 
being  received.  During  the  past  decade, 
this  gap  has  been  widening  as  the  indus- 
trial countries  find  each  other  to  be  their 
best  customers  as  well  as  chief  competi- 
tors. 

The  experience  of  the  last  19  years 
clearly  indicates  that  growth  in  trade  is 
closely  related  to  economic  development, 
that  economic  growth  at  home  usually 
stimulates  trade  abroad,  and  converse- 
ly, trade  abroad  stimulates  domestic 
economic  growth.  It  is  our  intention  to 
examine  present  limits  on  private  trade 
and  investment  initiatives,  to  see  to  what 
extent  these  limitations  are  due  to  pub- 
lic policies  and  likewise  to  assess  why 
this  is  often  due  simply  to  a  lack  of  pri- 
vate knowledge  or  enthusiasm  for  op- 
portunities in  these  developing  nations. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  attracting 
foreign  investment  and  trade,  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  competing  not  only 
among  themselves  but  against  oppor- 
tunities in  the  developed  nations.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  the  local  markets  are 
not  big  enough  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment. Their  profit  potentials  are  small  or 
not  immediate  and  the  security  of  the 
investment  may  not  be  as  assured  as  in 
other  areas. 

It  appears  evident  that  more  effort 
must  be  made  to  encourage  medium  and 
small  size  American  business  firms,  many 
of  whom  possess  little  international 
know-how,  but  do  possess  the  technical 
and  managerial  know-how,  to  invest  in 
these  limited  although  potentially  profit- 
able local  overseas  markets. 

The  increased  utilization  of  medium 
and  small  size  American  firms  can  work 
to  ease  the  fears  political  leaders  in  de- 
veloping countries  have  of  domination 
by  the  large  U.S. -owned  international 
corporations,  which  often  remind  them 
of  their  colonial  past.  Smaller  firms  can 
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help  to  stimulate  the  national  pride  and 
ambition  of  these  developing  countries 
while  reducing  real  or  imagined  depend- 
ence on  or  domination  by  big  power 
interests. 

The  phrase  "better  business  climate 
has  frequently  been  used  to  describe 
what  is  needed  to  encourage  new  private 
initiatives.  A  businessman  would  more 
succinctly  define  this  climate  m  terms  of 
combining  greater  prospect  of  profit  with 
less  risk  of  loss.  I  believe  it  is  Important 
that  we  examine  what  i.s  meant  by  this 
term  to  see  if  we  can  better  define  the 
actual  requirements  of  US.  business  in 
the  developing  world  Of  course,  any 
business  or  US.  Government  policy 
would  only  supplement  a  healthy  busi- 
ness policy  by  the  government  of  a  de- 
veloping nation. 

If  we  are  successful  in  being  more  pre- 
cise in  defining  the  limits,  needs,  and 
requirements  for  private  involvement. 
then  the  additional  question  of  what  has 
to  be  publicly  done  to  support  their 
efforts,  can  more  easily  be  answered. 

The  need  for  cooperation  between  our 
Government  and  the  private  sector  has 
often  been  acclaimed  in  domestic  poli- 
cies. The  need  for  such  cooperation  in 
economic  development  is  no  less  impor- 
tant to  our  foreign  policy  It  is  essential. 
therefore,  that  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  question;  What  kind  of  relationship 
is  required  between  government  and 
business? 

Are  there  certain  public  decisions  that 
must  be  made  before  private  initiatives 
can  be  more  effectively  applied?  Are 
there  certain  public  incentives  which 
should  be  either  extended  or  imple- 
mented to  encourage  new  private  efforts? 
Multilaterally.  the  Government  must 
further  address  itself  to  those  broad  pol- 
icies which  should  be  adopted  to  coordi- 
nate the  transfer  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  the  flow  of  capital  between  the 
developed  and  developink;  world  The 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development — UNCTAD— a  conference 
which  has  served  as  a  forum  for  the  views 
of  the  developing  countries,  has  clearly 
stated  Its  support  for  preferential  treat- 
ment for  these  developing  nations 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  that  the  economic  needs  and 
expectations  of  developing  nations  have 
exceeded  their  economic  achievements. 
The  population  explosion  and  resulting 
food  shortages  have  made  us  more  aware 
of  their  development  dilemma  However, 
the  present  economic  requirements  of  the 
developing  nations  for  external  re.sources 
are  much  greater  than  the  developed  na- 
tions are  likely  to  provide  in  the  form  of 
direct  aid. 

It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  dollar 
size  of  our  public  commitments  is,  by  it- 
self, an  accurate  indicator  of  economic 
development.  The  need  Is  for  a  multiple 
of  development  ingredients:  the  goal  is  a 
self-perpetuating  economic  growth. 

Profitable  application  of  many  of  these 
Ingredients  can  be  found  readily  in 
American  corporations  and  business 
firms.  We  would  be  remLss  if  we  did  not 
carefully  consider  the  means  of  involv- 
ing these  private  resources  in  developing 
nations.  Such  Involvement  will  lead  to 
expanding  trade  and  investment  oppor- 


tunities for  .■Mnencan  private  enterprise 
as  these  nations  prosper  and  i;row. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  tu  focu.>  lUs 
inquiry  on  concrete  proposals  for  com- 
bining public  policy  with  private  initia- 
tives, to  assess  present  public  policies, 
and  to  look  foi  new  bridges  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  nations. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  CohelanI  is 
recot;nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
hearings  began  on  bills  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  Smce  1965  I 
have  been  joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  throughout  the  country 
m  sponsormi;  bills  Uy  bring  a  major  na- 
tiorxal  park  into  existence  m  Redwood 
Creek  on  Californias  north  coast.  Be- 
cause the  redwoods  are  a  national  re- 
source. It  is  altogether  fittini;  that  spon- 
sorship should  come  from  across  the 
country. 

Accordingly,  it  pleased  me  a  great  deal 
vt^U'rday  to  see  .so  many  fellow  sponsors 
submit  statement's  to  the  House  Com- 
mitU'e  on  Interior  and  Iixsular  Affairs. 
I  was  particularly  honored  that  my  dis- 
tmguished  friend  from  Honda.  Mr.  Pep- 
per, came  in  per.son  to  present  his  state- 
ment To  keep  the  Members  fully  abreast 
of  this  unportant  national  us^ue.  I  a*k 
consent  to  have  btHh  my  statement  and 
that  of  Mr  Pepper  printed  in  the  Record. 
Statement  of  Ci'Ncress.ma.n   Jeht:ry   Chhe- 

LA.N  BEfOltE  THE  HuVSE  C0.MMITTI.E  (J.N  IN- 
TERIOR AND  Insular  Affaiks.  June  27.  1967 
Mr  Chairman.  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
occasion  Congressman  John  Say  lor  and  I 
and  some  three  dozen  of  our  colleagues  first 
introduced  legislation  to  bring  a  Redwood 
National  Parle  on  Redwood  Creek  Into  being 
in  the  fall  of  1965  Since  then  our  elTorta  have 
been  directed  toward  'his  day  I  want  the 
chairman  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
his  work  in  moving  his  schedule  along  so 
that  these  hearings  could  begin  at  this  time. 
In  sponsoring  this  legl-slatlon  and  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
itfi  lmport.ance.  I  have  set  forth  my  case  for 
this  legislation  at  great  length  In  various 
speeches  Rather  than  repeating  much  of  this, 
I  would  ask  that  these  sp*^chps.  which  I  am 
attaching  to  my  prepared  statement,  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record  as  an  appendl.x  to  my 
remarks.  Today  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  the 
central   Issues  before   this   Committee. 

The  three  years  of  debate  on  this  Issue 
have  developed  certain  points  of  agreement 
among  the  participants: 

One.  that  a  Redwood  National  Park  would 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

Two,    that    such    a    park    should    display 
superlative   forests   of    national   slgnltlcance. 
Three,   that  the  Lssue  should  be  resolved 
without  further  delay. 

Pour,  that  aid  should  be  provided  to  miti- 
gate the  transitional  effect  on  the  local 
economy  of  establishing  a  park 

Fnve.  that  only  about  J60  million  of  ap- 
propriated funds  win  probably  be  available 
to  buy  the  land  for  this  park. 

These  points  might  almost  be  stipulated 
In  the  committees  deliberations.  Two  central 
Issues  remain 

Where  should  the  main  portion  of  the  park 
be? 


How  much  private  land  should  be  In- 
cluded' 

The  first  Issue,  unfortunately,  divides  park 
proponents,  and  the  second  divides  these 
proponents  from  the  lumber  industry.  Let 
us  look  carefully  at  both  Issues. 

HOW     .MUCH    PRIVATE     LAND' 

The  second  Issue  can  be  disposed  of  more 
easily.  Proposals  lor  a  Redwood  National 
Park  are  practically  unique  In  the  history  of 
national  park  acquisitions  In  contempl.iting 
primarily  acquisitions  from  unwilling  pri- 
vate owners  As  these  owners  are  operating 
on-going  enterprises,  it  is  only  natural  that 
thev  should  resist  a  change  In  the  statu.s  quo 
The  companies  say  If  a  national  park  Is 
needed,  limit  It  to  public  lands  Tlie  answer 
Is  simple  the  qualifying  public  redwood 
lands  are  alreadv  protected  as  parks  Nothing 
is  accomplished  by  re-labeling  them  The 
purpose  of  a  national  park  is  to  achieve 
something  for  the  American  people  they  do 
not  now  have  an  e.tpanded  tract  of  primeval 
redwood  forests  large  enough  to  .serve  the 
needs  of  many  generations  of  Americans 
.ihead  A  RfHlwixxl  National  Park  gerryman- 
dered to  fit  only  state  parks  and  logged-off 
lands  would  be  a  parody  of  national  purpose 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  national  purpose 
must  conflict  with  the  private  purposes  of 
these  companies  The  fact  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever. Is  that  they  own  the  only  laree  block  of 
virgin  redwood  of  park  quality  The  real 
tragedy  Is  that  the  federal  government  let 
the.se  forests  slip  out  of  the  public  domain 
so  heedlessly  long  ago. 

Public   resolve   that   a   fair  share  of  these 
lands   should    be    reclaimed    Is    a    matter   of 
record   Tens  of  thuu-^ands  of  letters  and  peti- 
tions  submltt4Hl    to    the   Department   of   the 
Interior  support  plans  for  an  ample  Redwood 
National   Park    In  hearings   before   the  Sen- 
ates Interior  Committee,  testimony  hiis  run 
to    3    to    1    In    favor    of    a    national    park   of 
meaningful  size   The  companies  keep  asking 
how   much    the   public    needs   for   parks    If. 
say   !J0'     of  the  redwood  lands  were  In  parks, 
this  would.  Indeed,  be  a  troubling  question. 
Bvit  In  p<jint  of  f.ict.  conservationists  are  ask- 
ing   that    only    5'"     of    the    best    forests    be 
saved    Is  this  U)o  much''  Is  this  too  much  in 
a   large   iUid    growing    nation   which   has  al- 
ready crowded  too  much  of  nature's  presence 
Into   niches  commerce   has   not   yet   needed'' 
Is  this  to<3  much  for  an  urban  nation  feeling 
the  pressure  of  lUs  cities  and  gasping  for  open 
space    and    needing    to    enjcjy    the    awesome 
sight    of    nature's   greatest   growing   things'" 
The  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  has  been 
projected    to    grow    anywhere    from    3    to   45 
times  in  the  next  3  decades    It  Is  simply  not 
possible   to   conserve    Um  much   of   the   red- 
w.xKls   Omservatlonlsts  are  asking  only  that 
5  ;  .  Instead  of  3:  .  of  the  original  forests  be 
preserved    Industry  will  have  gotten  95 '^'   of 
the  forests  and  would  keep  91';    of  the  land 
caiKvble   of    growing   redwoods     If    anything, 
conservationists    are    too    modest    In    their 
hofies  for  the  futiue 

Out  of  an  understandable  desire  to  rest 
undisturbed  In  their  business  of  logging  the 
old  trees,  the  companies  have  tried  to  scare 
the  people  of  their  counties  Into  believing 
that  economic  disaster  will  fall  If  a  large 
national  park  is  set  aside.  This  scare  Wlk 
Is  unfounded  In  fact,  economic  d!s.uster  wll 
probably  strike  these  cotmtles  If  a  national 
park  Is  not  created.  The  lumber  Industry  on 
California's  North  Coast  ha.s  been  de<-llnlng 
for  quite  some  time  In  the  decade  Just 
pa.s.sed  110  mills  went  out  of  business  and 
2.400  Jobs  in  the  woods  products  Industry 
were  lost  In  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  coun- 
ties Forest  economists  foresee  between  a 
25':  and  40'"  decline  In  employment  In  thli 
industry  in  the  area  In  the  next  decade.  The 
Industry  has  overcut  the  old-growth  befWe 
sufficient  second-growth  has  matured  The 
area's  economy  needs  to  be  diversified  and 
stabilized    The  national  apnea:   of  a  major 
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Redwood  National  Park  will  strengthen  and 
boost  the  recreation  Industry  of  the  counties. 

Economic  studies  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
have  put  the  effect  of  a  national  park  In 
proper  perspective.  In  studies  Just  completed 
this  spring,  the  company  found  that  park 
status  for  a  17.462-acre  unit  In  Humboldt 
County  would  Initially  displace  less  than 
one-h.\lf  of  one  percent  of  the  work  force  of 
the  county.  By  the  same  standards,  the  larg- 
er park  I  have  proposed  In  this  location 
would  affect  only  about  1 '>  of  the  work 
force  In  tlie  county.  In  foreseeing,  with  a 
national  park,  a  much  greater  rate  of  growth 
In  visitation,  Arthur  D.  Little  predicted  that 
within  a  few  years  new  employment  prompt- 
ed by  the  park  would  more  than  offset  this 
displacement.  The  study  also  foresaw  shrink- 
ing employment  In  the  locality  without  a 
park  M.iny  observers  predict  the  counties 
will  run  out  of  old-growth  timber  in  10  to 
20  years.  The  timber  in  the  park  I  propose 
would  account  for  only  2  years  of  Humboldt 
County's  current  cut.  With  a  park  the 
county  will  run  out  of  timber  2  years  sooner, 
but  It  will  have  a  recreational  asset  which 
will  endure  and  perpetuate  Itself  through 
the  centuries.  Without  a  national  park,  in 
20  ye:u-s  the  county  will  have  lost  both  Jobs 
and  the  chance  to  build  a  better  recreation 
economy. 

This  committee  can  reassure  the  com- 
panies that  they  will  not  experience  any 
economic  forfeiture.  The  companies  should 
not  need  this  reassurance.  For  years,  those 
that  have  sold  small  tracts  to  the  Save-the- 
Bedwotxls  League  know  that  they  have  been 
paid  fair-market  value,  or  more.  And  U  the 
p.-u-ties  cannot  agree,  the  courts  will  set  a 
Just  price.  The  companies  and  their  stock- 
holders should  not  suffer  any  loss  through 
park  purchases.  Nor.  as  I  have  already  point- 
ed out.  should  the  people  of  these  counties. 
Both  my  bill  and  the  Administration's  pro- 
vide in  addition  to  long-term  economic 
beneflt.s.  economic  adjustment  payments  to 
the  counties  to  prevent  tax  lossee  during  the 
brief  transitional  period  while  the  park  is 
being  developed. 

WHERE     SHOULD     THE     PARK     BE? 

The  question  of  extending  public  redwood 
holdings  is  not  nearly  as  troubling  as  the 
question  of  where  the  national  park  should 
be.  It  is  tragic  that  park  proponents  are  di- 
vided on  this  question.  All  of  us  wish  that 
this  were  not  so.  The  history  of  the  redwoods 
has  had  tragedies  enough :  the  loss  of  public 
holdings,  and  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
stands.  How  the  proponents  came  to  be  di- 
vided is  difficult  to  say.  but  these  hard  facts 
remain. 

One:  After  an  Intensive  15-month  study 
of  the  entire  redwood  region,  the  National 
Park  Service  Issued  a  professional  report  on 
September  15.  1964.  entitled  "The  Redwoods." 
This  report  stated:  ■•Just  south  of  Prairie 
Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  and  east  of  Crick 
the  Redwood  Creek  and  Lost  Man  Creek 
drainages  contain  what  Is  apparently  the 
largest  uncut  block  of  virgin  growth  not  pre- 
served— certainly  the  most  significant  large 
block  in  terms  of  park  values."  The  report 
proposed  establishment  of  a  major  Redwood 
National  Park  there  to  be  comprised  of  the 
"existing  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park, 
portions  of  the  lower  Redwood  Creek  drain- 
age. Lost  Man  and  Little  Lost  Man  drain- 
ages, plus  additional  ocean  frontage  and  buf- 
fer are.is  for  development  and  protection." 
"B;-  wonderful  coincidence."  the  report 
stated,  "outstanding  large  groves  along  Red- 
wood Creek  are  the  site  where  earlier  this 
year  the  National  Geographic  Society  dis- 
covered the  world's  tallest  known  trees  and 
subsequently  they.  Jointly  with  this  Service, 
located  also  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  tall- 
est tree." 

Two-  After  release  of  this  report,  public 
opinion  rallied  to  support  this  national  park 
proposal.   The    great   preponderance   of  the 


thousands  of  letters  written  to  the  National 
Park  Service  supported  this  Redwood  Creek 
site.  Conservation  groups  In  California .  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club,  studied  the  area  inten- 
sively and  were  convinced  of  Its  worthiness. 
At  that  time,  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
indicated  support.  Local  citizens  gathered  to 
form  a  group  In  support  of  It:  Citizens  for 
a  Redwood  National  Park.  In  fact,  to  date 
94  "^c  of  the  testimony  at  public  hearings  of 
the  Congress  has  favored  this  site  over  others. 
This  expression  of  public  desire  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

Three:  After  a  year's  delay  In  evaluating 
the  National  Park  Service  report,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  announced  in  Febru- 
ary of  1966  that  he  was  recommending  a  na- 
tional park  in  an  entirely  different  area.  The 
discoveries  along  Redwood  Creek  apparently 
didn't  matter.  Public  Interest  in  the  Redwood 
Creek  area  apparently  didn't  matter.  The 
professional  Judgment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  apparently  didn't  matter.  Apparently 
what  did  matter  was  the  opposition  of  one  of 
America's  largest  lumber  companies  and  its 
oldest  lumber  families.  It  is  difficult  other- 
wise to  explain  why  the  Depai^fhent  of  the 
Interior  suddenly.  In  February  1966,  by  its 
presentation  of  a  new  and  quite  different 
proposal,  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
concerted  effort  of  conservationists  to  ob- 
tain a  first-rate  Redwood  National  Park. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declared  that 
he  "wanted  to  pick  a  park  and  not  a  fight," 
but  with  the  sulxnission  of  this  puzzling  new 
proposal,  the  campaign  for  a  park  was  thrown 
into  chaos;  its  progress  has  been  crippled 
ever  since. 

An  independent  and  conscientious  conser- 
vation movement  was  not  willing  to  accept 
this  sudden  and  unwarranted  change  of  po- 
sition. It  had  verified  in  the  field  the  findings 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  knew  where 
the  big  trees  really  were.  The  movement  was 
faced  with  a  dilemma.  It  did  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  obstructionism,  but  neither  could 
it  deny  what  It  knew.  Wishing  it  so  wouldn't 
make  black  white,  no  matter  how  much  they 
wished  they  could  follow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  incredible  turn-about. 

Pour:  To  resolve  the  question  of  where  the 
important  trees  were,  the  conservationists 
challenged  the  Secretary  to  have  compara- 
tive technical  studies  done  of  the  timber 
in  both  areas.  He  agreed  and  the  studies 
were  completed  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
studies,  by  a  firm  of  consulting  foresters. 
Hammon,  Jensen,  and  Wallen,  show  a  vast 
superiority  In  the  stands  In  Redwood  Creek. 
Excluding  the  already  protected  forests 
within  state  parks  In  both  proposals,  the 
studies  showed  there  Is  more  than  4  times 
as  much  virgin  acreage  In  Redwood  Creek 
(34.404  acres)  as  In  Mill  Creek  (7.500  acres). 
If  just  the  trees  of  superior  size  are  con- 
sidered, there  are  nearly  10  times  more  of 
these  trees  in  Redwood  Creek  (10.645  acres) 
than  in  Mill  Creek  (now  only  1,060  acres). 
And  If  Just  the  most  superlative  trees  of 
all  are  considered,  there  are  3  times  as  many 
in  Redwood  Creek  (240  acres)  as  in  Mill 
Creek  (81  acres).  Even  If  only  tracts  of  the 
same  size  are  considered  for  park  status, 
these  ratios  make  it  clear  there  is  much 
more  worth  saving  In  Redwood  Creek. 

Instead  of  forthrightly  presenting  these 
findings  to  the  Congress,  the  Department 
tailored  the  findings  with  misleading  per- 
centages and  attempted  to  suppress  the  re- 
port Itself.  In  the  face  of  repeated  requests 
from  Members  of  Congress,  the  reports  were 
finally  released.  The  Department,  however, 
has  yet  to  face  up  to  the  findings.  In  es- 
sence, they  are  being  ignored  because  they 
are  an  embarrassment. 

Five:  It  is  clear  now  that  the  Department 
has  neither  picked  a  park  that  Is  acceptable, 
nor  has  it  avoided  a  fight.  In  fact,  it  has  now 
picked  two  fights:  one  that  continues  with 
the  lumber  Industry  and  a  new  one  -with  con- 


servationists. In  view  of  the  collapse  of  this 
rationalization,  the  Department  makes  two 
additional  arguments  now  for  its  Mill  Creek 
proposal.  It  says  that  a  park  there  can  be 
purchased  for  less  and  that  Its  watersheds 
can  be  better  protected.  How  do  these  argu- 
ments stand  up? 

The  fact  simply  Is  that  they  don't.  If  only 
$60  million  is  available,  a  better  park  can  be 
tailored  to  fit  that  amount  in  Redwood  Creek. 
The  National  Park  Service  itself  has  prepared 
at  least  6  different  plans  in  past  years  show- 
ing how  parks  of  varying  sizes  can  be  de- 
signed in  Redwood  Creek  to  fit  different 
sums.  If  Congress  will  decide  how  much 
money  It  will  provide,  the  design  problems 
can  be  solved.  For  whatever  sum  Is  provided, 
the  money  in  Redwcx>d  Creek  will  buy  more 
as  less  will  be  spent  there  on  partially  logged 
stands,  lumber  mills,  and  summer  homes.  It 
will  go  primarily  for  untouched  virgin  stands. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  Congress  will  be  farsighted  in 
providing  funding  sufficient  for  a  truly  ade- 
quate Redwood  National  Park.  However,  let 
us  dispose  of  the  argument  that  limited 
funding  must  dictate  the  location  of  the 
park.  Let  us  first  choose  the  best  site,  and 
then  put  whatever  funds  are  available  to 
work  there. 

My  bill.  H.R.  2849.  authorizes  a  national 
park  of  90.000  acres.  If  only  $60  million  of 
appropriated  funds  are  made  available,  sub- 
stantia! progress  towards  such  a  park  can  be 
made  in  the  following  manner: 

$45  million  of  appropriated  monies  can  be 
used  to  purchase  18.830  acres  along  the  main- 
stem  of  Redwood  Creek.  This  purchase  would 
include  the  tall  trees  and  12,470  acres  of 
virgin  redwoods  extending  primarily  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  creek. 

I  would  then  suggest  that  a  20,290-acre 
tract  in  Lost  Man  Creek  and  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek  be  acquired  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
change for  the  value  of  the  Forest  Service's 
Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit,  just  north 
of  the  Klamath  River,  It  makes  good  sense 
to  me  lor  the  nation  to  reallocate  an  existing 
investment  in  redwoods  to  a  higher  public 
purpose.  It  also  makes  sense  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  for  which  these  red- 
woods were  purchased  was  never  fulfilled. 

I  would  then  suggest  that  the  remainder 
of  the  area  within  my  90.000-acre  proposal 
(37,880  acres)  be  acquirable  through  the  use 
of  donated  monies. 

Now  while  I  am  definite  in  rpy  conviction 
that  the  focus  for  a  national  park  should  be 
in  Redwood  Creek,  I  do  realize  that  there 
are  legitimate  conservation  concerns  In  the 
Mill  Creek  area.  There  is  one  block  of  4,850 
acres  of  virgin  timber  Just  south  of  Jedediah 
Smith  Redwoods  State  Park  which  should  be 
saved.  I  believe  $12  million  in  federal  funds 
could  go  toward  purchasing  it.  This  unit 
could  go  to  the  State  for  inclusion  In  Jedediah 
Smith  park,  or  the  combined  area  could 
become  the  northern  unit  of  a  two-unit  na- 
tional park.  If  a  grant-in-aid  is  made  to  the 
state.  It  might  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  in- 
cluding Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
in  a  national  park.  In  addition,  federal  aid 
could  be  provided  to  purchase  watershed 
easements  over  the  balance  of  Mill  Creek.  I 
estimate  that  such  easements  might  cost 
about  $3.4  million. 

Easements  can  provide  whatever  addi- 
tional protection  Is  needed  for  the  upstream 
watershed  of  Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 
Park.  The  National  Park  Service  did  not 
originally  think  it  was  necessary  to  acquire 
this  watershed  in  fee.  The  soils  are  stable; 
the  channel  through  the  park  is  entrenched; 
and  the  creek  has  not  been  known  to  flood 
readily.  Easements  should  provide  a  sufficient 
margin  of  protection. 

At  Redwood  Creek,  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  a  watershed  problem.  Through  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  slopes,  the  slope  stands  will 
be  protected  from  erosion  hazards.  Through 
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the  acqulsiUon  of  tributary  drainages,  tribu- 
tary channels  will  also  be  given  prolecilon 
Incidentally,  tributary  systems  such  as  that 
of  Prairie  Creek  are  larger  (  26.220  acres  i  than 
the  entire  Mill  Creek  drainage  (24.030  acres) 
What  about  the  effect  of  main  channel  floods 
on  bankslde  8tand.s'  In  the  caie  of  Redwood 
Creek,  one-third  to  one -half  of  the  main- 
stem  drainage  would  be  protected  In  a 
park.  In  contrast.  In  the  case  of  the  Mill 
Creek  proposal  onlv  about  one-tenth  of  the 
malnfltem  dralnige.  the  Smith  River,  would 
be  protected.  Moreover.  Redwood  Creek  has 
few  meanders  or  wide  tUtii  where  ban'K 
undercutting  and  channel  changing  could 
lead  to  serious  problems  In  Its  1964  recom- 
mendatlonB.  the  National  Park  Service  was 
confident  that  Redwood  Creeks  watershed 
was  protectlble.  I  share  that  confidence. 

The  plan  I  huve  just  outlined  should  put 
to  rest  the  argument  that  money  is  the  ob- 
sUcle.  In  summary,  the  plan  would:  provide 
a  Redwood  National  Park  of  at  least  52  120 
acres,  of  which  39.120  acres  would  be  ac- 
quired from  private  owners;  add  4  BaO  acres 
to  Jededlah  Smith  st.ite  park:  coit  »60.4  mil- 
lion In  appropriated  funds,  plus  the  use  of 
exchange  properties,  i  the  value  .if  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  st.ite  would  be  »15  4  million). 
I  am  attaching  a  table  wh! -h  summarizes 
this  proposal,  as"  well  :is  a  m  ip  which  shows 
the  boundaries  of  the  acquisition  units 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  this  committee  will 
make  an  objective  studv  r,{  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a  Redwoud  Natlunal  Park  worth 
the  time,  energy,  and  money  that  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  Interior  Department  has  not  presented 
the  committee  with  a  prooosal  which  re- 
sponds better  to  the  conservation  opportu- 
nities and  the  hope  of  the  American  people. 
This  committee  must  r.<  w  d<'  the  work  that 
others  have  failed  to  do  if  'his  last  great 
effort  to  save  the  redwo<xl3  Is  to  succeed 

CoMPOsrre   Plan    rOR    a    Rkjwood   Nation.^l 

PaKK  AMD   An)  TO   THE   STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Junk  37,  1967 

A.  Acquisitions  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park  to  be  joined  to  Prairie  Creek  State  Park 

I.  In  fee  acquisitions  by  purchase  with  ap- 
propriated funds 

Main  Valley  of  Redwood  Creek:  Acre.^ge. 
18.830  acres;  cost.  $45  million 

2  In  fee  acquisition."!  by  exchange  of  14.000 
acres  of  Forest  Service  Northern  Purchase 
Unit  lands  (or  of  stumpage  at  equalized 
value.     Including     additional     log     hauling 

costa)  : 

Lost  Man  Creek-Little  Lost  Man  Creek- 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  and  other  land^  tm- 
mediately  nouth  of  Prairie  Creek  State  Park: 
Acreage,  20,290  acres;  cost,  $32  million 

3.  In  fe«  acquisitions  by  purchase  with 
donated  funds: 

Balance  of  Redwood  Creek:  Acreage,  37.880 
acres:  cost,  $60  million. 

B.  Gronts-in-aid  to  the  State  of  California 
for  Additions  to  Jedediah  Smith  Redwood 
State  Park,  or  tor  a  Northern  Unit  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

4.  In  fee  acquisitlon-s  by  purchase  with 
federal  funds : 

Virgin  Acreage  North  of  East  Fork  of 
Mill  Creek:  acreage.  4.850  acres;  cost.  $12 
million. 

5.  Watershed  easements  In  balance  of  Mill 
Creek  drainage  to  be  acquired  by  purchase 
with  federal  funds: 

Million 

Streamslde  strips    (200  foot) — coat...     $14 
Other    restrictions 2.0 


Total   - W  * 

Summary 

otmjiTS 

Total  Federal  cash  outlay:  $60  4  million 
Exchange  of  federal  holdings:  14  000  acres 
Reliance  on  donations  of  $50  million. 


ACREAGE 

Acres 

Private  lands 39.120 

Prairie  Creek  Redwood  State  Park...   13.000 

Total  In  a  one-unit  Redwood 
National  Park  (without 
donations)    62,  120 

Grant-in-aid  acquisitions 4.850 

Watershed  easements  on  Mill  Creek..    13.800 

Total   In   a   two-unit   Redwood 

National  Park. 67,310 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
Before  the  subcmmmittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Hoise  Interior 
AND  Insvi.ar  .^evairs  Com.mittee.  Regard- 
ing THE  Establishment  op  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  H  R.  7742.  H.R.  2873— 
Jlne  27,    1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  superiority  of  Redwot:d  Creek  over  other 
are^us  oi  the  location  for  a  Redwood  National 
P.urk  My  distinguished  culleaiiue  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Cohelan.  has  set  forth  admirably 
the  re.isons  for  preferring  this  site  I  share 
his  viewpoint,  and  for  that  reason  have  intro- 
duced a  ct'inpanioii  bill 

In  studying  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
four  considerations  have  struck  me  as  par- 
ticularly important  I  would  like  to  call  the 
committee's  attention   to  them 

Flrat,  a  decision  to  locate  the  park  some- 
where other  than  at  Redwood  Creek  will 
mean  rejection  of  the  professional  findings 
of  the  N.monal  Park  Services  survey  report 
of  1964  which  recommended  Redwood  Creek 
as  the  site  for  the  park  This  report  s  rccom- 
mend.itions  were  rejected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1966  on  political  kt<  unds 
It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  shuuld  want  to 
encourage,  rather  than  discourage,  the  sub- 
mission of  proper  professional  reports,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  Judge  of  the  political 
factors  involved 

Second,  if  the  park  is  not  located  on  Red- 
wood Creek,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  trees  of 
record  heights,  dramatically  discovered  there 
m  1964.  can  survive  for  very  long.  While  the 
administration  bill  does  authorize  acquisi- 
tion of  a  separate  1.600-acre  Tall  Tree  unit 
on  Redwocd  Creek,  one  can  wonder  whether 
this  Is  a  viable  unit  Only  450  acres  of  virgin 
timber  would  be  acquired  in  this  unit  The 
unit  would  be  without  the  watershed  pro- 
tection the  Department  has  Insisted  Is  so 
vital  to  a  national  park  Slopes  above  this 
grove  could  be  denuded  to  expose  the  grove 
to  forces  of  erosion  and  progressive  blow- 
down  which  could  devastate  It. 

Other  trees  of  record  height  were  discov- 
ered downstream  from  the  Tall  Tree  grove. 
N'jthing  is  said  about  their  protection. 
Some  of  them  might  be  in  the  access  cor- 
ridor But  can  these  giants  survive  In  a  cor- 
ridor which  Is  only  200  feet  wide  on  one  side 
of  the  road  or  the  other?  These  trees  will  be 
taller  than  the  corridor  Is  w^de  I  am  appalled 
that  the  Department  is  prepared  to  wnte  off 
the  discoveries  of  the  first,  second,  third. 
,ind  sixth  tallest  known  trees  in  the  world 
with  so  little  protection 

Third,  in  1965  a  forestry  professor  at  Hum- 
b^'l'.lt  State  College  In  California  announced 
he  had  discovered  a  tree  17  feet  taller  than 
the  hlghe.'t  tree  the  National  Park  Service 
found  in  the  Tall  Tree  grove  In  1964  This 
potential  new  record  holder,  a  385  foot  tree 
Is  also  on  Redwood  Creek  a  few  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Tall  Tree  grove  The  fores- 
trv  professor.  Dr  Rudolf  Becking,  announced 
he  had  al.so  discovered  record  height  trees 
of  other  species  Douglas  fir.  Grand  fir.  West- 
ern hemlock,  and  Red  alder 

Following  a  loss  of  departmental  Interest 
in  Redwood  Creek,  however,  the  National 
Park  Service  was  not  allowed  t<j  help  Dr 
Becking  verify  his  discoveries  with  more  pre- 
cise measuring  equipment  It  is  extraordinary 


that  the  government  suddenly  loses  interest 
In  discoveries  of  this  magnitude,  made  by  a 
researcher  working  on  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  If  the  Admlnl.'itration  park 
bill  goes  through,  these  discoveries  will  be 
abandoned  to  the  saw  without  anyone  ever 
knowing   for   sure   what   has   been   lost 

Fourth,  so  far  the  Department  has  also 
been  ignoring  the  comparative  timber  studies 
of  the  two  areas  because  the  findings  are 
Inconvenient  For  Instance,  the  studies  slujw 
there  are  10.645  acres  of  superlative  old- 
growth  in  private  hands  m  the  Rpdwocxl 
Creek  area  compared  to  only  about  1.080 
acres  of  such  growth  remaining  in  Mill 
Creek  If  the  Mill  Creek  plan  is  e.dopted. 
the-=e  10  645  acres  will  be  lost  to  the  lumber- 
men. Congressman  Coheluns  compromise 
plan,  which  scales  down  his  proposal  to  what 
$60  million  would  buy.  would  save  most  of 
the  superlative  growth  in  Mill  Creek  and 
about  4.500  acres  of  it  in  Redwood  Creek 
How  can  we  really  afford  to  do  less  than 
this? 

I  know  this  committpc  wiU  not  Ignore 
these  facts  as  the  Dep;irtmenf  has  done. 
After  looking  carefully  Into  all  of  the  facts, 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  share  my  con- 
viction that  Redwood  Creek  k  the  pl.ace  for 
the  best  Redwood  National  Park  we  can 
have 


FARM    BUREAU 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  centle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  ResnickI  Is 
recocnlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  hearings  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman.  I  have  become  interested  In 
the  entangled  and  sprawling  financial 
empire  which  has  for  so  long  professed 
to  be  a  simple  organization  representing 
the  American  farmer  both  in  these  Halls 
and  to  the  American  people.  Yesterday 
on  this  floor  I  charged  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  using  the  American 
farmer  to  build  its  insurance,  mutual 
fund,  and  other  busines.ses.  I  expanded 
on  the.se  charges  today  at  the  hearings 
of  my  committee. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition. We  have  extensive  evidence 
to  back  up  our  charges.  The  more  we  In- 
vestigate this  financial  octopus,  the  more 
we  see  there  is  to  investigate. 

I  wish  this  afternoon  to  more  fully  in- 
form the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  our  findings.  This  is  only  a 
beginning,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  will  be 
much  more  in  the  days  to  come.  Much, 
much  more.  Today,  I  want  to  draw  with 
broad  strokes  the  outline  of  this  mam- 
moth organization,  which  operates  under 
the  protective  umbrella  of  a  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  primary  business  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  is  the  operation  of  a  mam- 
moth insurance  network.  Because  this 
network  is  so  extensive,  I  have  broken 
it  down  into  several  categories. 

DIRECTLY  OWNFO  BT  THE  AMERICAN  FARM 

BITRE.MJ  FEDERATION 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  in  the  inrurance  business  directly 
as  a  national  organization.  The  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
according  to  their  own  financial  state- 
ments as  quoted  in  best  Insurance  re- 
ports, was  "sponsored  by  the  American 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  allied 
bodies."  Its  president  is  Charles  Shuman, 
president  of  the  Axnerican  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  This  company,  which  has  to- 
tal assets  of  more  than  $11  million, 
serves  two  functions.  It  has  the  "au- 
thority to  write  virtually  all  lines  of 
insuiance"  and  thus  is  in  the  insui-ance 
business  itself.  In  addition,  this  company, 
which  is  owned  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  serves  as  a  reinsur- 
ance company  to  back  up  and  assist  the 
numerous  State  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
companies.  I  will  more  fully  discuss  these 
in  a  moment.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  itself,  in  addition  to  its 
many  components,  is  in  the  insurance 
business  in  a  large  way. 

MtTUAL    AND    FIRE     INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

To  this  point,  we  have  found  28  mutual 
fire  and  casualty,  insurance  companies 
which  are  affiliated  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Most  of  these  companies  were 
founded  by  the  respective  State  Farm 
Bureaus  and  or  their  members.  These 
mutual  companies  are  required  to  sell 
insurance  tax  .solely  to  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  their  families. 

Total  assets  for  the  28  fire  and  cas- 
ualty companiei.  In  1965  were  $242.2  mil- 
lion, up  39  percent  over  the  past  5  years. 
The  policyholders  surpluo  for  1965  was 
tl91.9  million.  Premiums  earned  during 
1965  were  $169.9  million.  If  we  total  the 
assets  of  the  State  insurance  companies, 
we  see  a  huge  insurance  operation  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  35  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  mutual  fire  and  casualty  com- 
panies in  the  country. 

In  some  cases,  new  Farm  Bureau  in- 
surance operations  were  created  by  sev- 
eral Farm  Bureaus  from  adjoining 
Slates.  For  example,  the  Farm  Family 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Delmar.  N.Y., 
was  sponsored  by  State  Farm  Bureaus 
and  their  offlcers  and  directors  in  the 
State.s  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island.  In  this  case,  the  in- 
surance company  is  licensed  in  all  the 
above  States. 

LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANIES 

There  are  at  least  eight  Farm  Bureau 
life  insurance  companies.  Their  total  as- 
se,s  for  1965  were  $378.3  million  placing 
tht.  Farm  Bureau  life  insurance  business 
m  the  tjp  50  among  national  insurance 
companies.  These  assets  are  up  80  per- 
cent since  1961.  Total  premiums  earned 
in  1965  were  $77.6  million.  The  net  gain 
in  operations  for  1965  was  $5.2  million. 
Farm  Bureau  life  insurance  companies 
have  $3  6  billion  of  insurance  in  force. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  7 1  percent 
since  1961.  I  might  add  here  that  this 
dramatic  success  in  operations  over  the 
past  5  years  is  particularly  Interesting  in 
light  of  the  regular  statements  we  hear 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  describing  the  sorrowful  state  of 
our  economy  and  claiming  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  stifling  private  en- 
terprise. 

These  life  Insurance  companies  are 
stock  companies.  In  most  cases  the  re- 
spective Farm  Bureau  of  the  State  owns 
a  1  the  stock  In  the  company.  For  exam- 
Pie,  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  owns  all  the 
common  stock  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Life 


Insurance  Co.  of  Iowa.  The  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  can  receive  no  more  than  7^2 
percent  of  par  value  of  common  stock 
after  the  policyholders  have  received 
their  dividends. 

As  is  true  with  the  mutual  companies, 
in  some  cases  the  stock  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  is  owned  by  several  Farm 
Bureaus. 

AFFILIATED     STOCK     INSURANCE     COMPANIES 

In  at  least  one  case,  and  most  prob- 
ably in  many  States,  the  Farm  Bureau 
also  owns  other  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  which  are  stock  com- 
panies and  are  not  limited  to  Farm  Bu- 
reau members.  The  Early  Settlers  In- 
surance Co. — of  Virginia — was  incorpo- 
rated in  1961.  All  Issued  stock — 114,500 
shares  at  a  par  value  of  $2  each — is 
owned  by  the  sponsor,  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  Supervision  of  affairs  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  management  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  parent 
organization,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  two  companies  is  iden- 
tical. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  two  companies  is  the  same,  Early 
Settlers  insurance  is  available  to  anyone, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  a  Farm 
Bureau.  The  rates  are  the  same  for  both 
companies. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  "XTNRELATED  COMPANIES" 

The  Farm  Bureau  companies  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  or 
completely  separate  entities.  They  are 
part  of  a  massive  network  of  Farm  Bu- 
reau insurance.  There  is  extensive  evi- 
dence indicating  this. 

We  have  seen,  first  of  all,  that  several 
Farm  Bureaus  often  come  together  to 
form  a  new  Farm  Bureau  insurance  com- 
pany in  previously  unchartered  waters. 
This  is  what  occurred,  for  example,  in 
1954  in  New  York,  resulting  in  the  Farm 
Family  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Management  personnel  moves  freely 
from  one  Farm  Bureau  insurance  com- 
pany to  another.  An  agent  may  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  Midwest  and  then 
be  promoted  and  transferred  to  an  execu- 
tive position  in  an  entirely  separate  com- 
pany in  another  part  of  the  country. 

This  interlocking  network  can  also  be 
seen  at  the  level  of  the  individual  boards 
of  directors  of  the  several  companies.  For 
example,  Mr.  Charles  Marshall  of  Ne- 
braska is  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Co.  of  Nebraska,  a  director  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Iowa,  and  a  director  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  which 
is  located  in  Indiana. 

Finally,  the  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
operations  are  advertised  in  their  own 
magazine  as  "Farm  Bureau  Insurance," 
not  as,  for  example,  Wyoming  or  Texas 
Farm  Bureau  insurance. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  Farm  Bureau  boasts  over  1.7  mil- 
lion members.  This  is  an  increase  of 
25,000  members  over  last  year.  Their 
membership  has  steadily  increased  as  the 
farm  population  has  decreased.  Of  their 
members,  62,000  are  located  in  the  North- 


east, 133,000  in  the  West,  747,000  in  the 
South,  and  761,000  in  the  Midwest. 

According  to  the  application  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for 
a  tax  exemption  which  is  on  file  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  membership  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  are  the  following : 

To  be  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  operatloii, 
of  a  farm  or  farms  or  to  have  a  major  agri- 
cultural interest. 

This  is  the  professed  membership  pol- 
icy of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration which  they  have  reported  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  which  was 
taken  in  consideration  by  that  agency 
when  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration was  granted  a  tax-free  status. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  Farm 
Bureau's  membership  practices. 

The  largest  of  the  2,770  county  Farm 
Bureaus  in  the  country  in  terms  of  mem- 
bership is  Cook  County,  111.  I  seriously 
question  how  many  farmers  or  people 
who  have  a  major  agricultural  Interest 
there  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
Farm  Bureau  also  has  a  sizable  mem- 
bership in  New  York  City,  which  has  not 
been  much  of  a  farming  area  since  the 
days  of  Father  Knickerbocker. 

Membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
little  more  than  a  rollcall  of  policyhold- 
ers of  Farm  Bureau  insurance.  Pasmrient 
of  dues  to  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  purchase  of  a  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  policy  and  thus  the  political 
activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  subsi- 
dized by  their  insurance  business. 

Recently,  an  individual  at  my  di- 
rection endeavored  to  obtain  an  auto 
insurance  policy  from  a  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  With  no  difficulty 
and  no  question  as  to  whether  she  was  a 
farmer,  a  member  of  the  family  of  a 
Farm  Bureau  member,  or  had  a  major 
agricultural  interest  she  was  told  that 
she  could  purchase  the  desired  insur- 
ance if  she  joined  that  State's  Farm 
Bureau  and  paid  its  dues.  I  might  add 
that  the  individual  in  question  has  ab- 
solutely no  agricultural  interest  and 
probably  could  not  tell  a  turnip  from  a 
tomato.  The  membership  dues  were  paid 
and  the  policy  was  purchased,  elTective 
immediately.  She  was  required  to  sign  a 
proxy  statement  stating  that  she  "hereby 
applied  for  membership  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,"  and 
appoints  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  vote  for  her  "at  any  annual  or  special 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co." 

The  check  for  the  dues  was  made  out, 
at  the  request  of  the  agent,  to  "Farm 
Bureau  Insurance." 

It  must  be  remembered  that: 

First.  All  Farm  Bureau  members  must 
be  involved  in  farming  or  have  a  major 
agricultural  interest. 

Second.  Farm  Bureau  insurance  is  to 
be  sold  only  to  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

As  indicated  by  the  payee  of  the  check, 
the  overlapping  of  Insurance  member- 
ship and  Farm  Bureau  membership,  and 
the  overlap  of  the  processing  of  member- 
ship for  the  Farm  Bureau,  there  is  clearly 
a  commingling  of  funds  between  the 
Farm  Biu'eau  insurance  operations  and 
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the  political  activities  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  individ- 
ual State  Farm  Bureaus  The  dues  that 
are  In  reality  received  from  people  wish- 
ing to  buy  insurance  are  used  to  finance 
the  political  activities  of  these  organlza- 
tlons. 

ADDmONAL  OVERLAP  BETWEEN  THE  EARM 
BUBXAU  FEDERAnoNS  AND  FARM  BfREAU 
INSUmANCE 

There  is  extensive  additional  proof  that 
the  Insurance  business  and  liie  political 
actlvites  of  the  State  Farm  Bureaus  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
are  directly  linked. 

There  are  14  directors  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  includini!  its 
president,  Charles  B.  Shuman  They  are 
elected  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  PYderation  by 
the  voting  delegates  selected  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureaus.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  share  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: They  are  all  major  figures  in  the 
American  insurance  world  Their  presi- 
dent, Charles  Shuman.  is  also  president 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  Eleven  of  the  13  other  di- 
rectors are  officers  or  directors— often 
presidents — of  various  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau Insurance  companies  Some  are  in- 
volved In  as  many  as  three  major 
companies 

Roger  FlemiiiK.  sec roury- treasurer  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — 
the  second  highest  position  in  the  fed- 
eration and  a  position  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors — testified  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  the  Rural  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Mr.  Fleming  is  also  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

I  would  add  that  positions  in  the  life 
Insurance  comptiMi^'-s  precedes  director- 
ship on  the  American  Fann  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. I'^or  example.  Walter  Pierce, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  .American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  was  already  president  uf  the 
Kansas  Fann  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Co.  of  Kansas,  and  director  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. 

Overlap  between  the  insurance  and 
political  facets  of  the  Farm  Bureau's 
operation  can  be  seen  i:i  other  ca.ses  In 
many  instances  oftices  and  per.sonnel  are 
shared.  To  .select  an  e.xample  close  to 
Washington,  the  offices  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Vir- 
ginia are  located  at  200  West  Grace 
Street.  Richmond.  Va  This  address  is 
the  Farm  Bureau  Building  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau.  In  addition,  the  two  operations 
share  the  same  telephone  number  as  well 
as  the  same  switchboard  operator 

The  Farm  Bureaus  monthly  publica- 
tion. Nations  Agriculture,  displays  two 
to  four  full  page  color  ads  for  Farm  Bu- 
reau Insurance.  This  is  significant  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  advertisements 
are  not  for  an  individual  company  but 
for  "Farm  Bureau  Insuiance"  generally. 
indicating  the  national  and  interlocking 
nature  of  their  insurance  businesses. 
Second,  if  the  insurance  operations  and 
the  nonbusiness  activities  of  the  Farm 


Bureau  are  not  related,  there  should  be 
records  of  who  is  paying  tor  these  ad- 
vertisements Since  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance does  not  exist  as  such,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how.  if  at  all. 
the.se  ads  are  financed. 

TAX    STATl'S 

The  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion IS  a  tax  exempt  organization  under 
section  501  c  '  '  6 1 .  In  their  statement  for 

exemption  they  state: 

The  .American  F.irm  Bureau  Is  a  general 
farm  orK-miZHtlon  lis  membership  consists 
of  Stale  Farm  organizations,  namely  State 
Farm  Bureaus,  County  Farm  Bureaus,  and 
individual  farm  families  It  Is  organized  for 
Che  purpose  of  maintaining  the  proper  pub- 
lic relations  for  lis  members,  educational 
activities  concerning  agriculture,  and  co- 
operating with  federal  and  slate  agricultural 
agencies 

They  state  that  all  activities  of  the 
organization  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing list.  First,  to  maintain  persormel  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  policies  adopted 
by  its  membership  relating  to  represent- 
ing and  promoting  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  interests  of  farmers; 
second,  to  publish  a  monthly  magazine 
for  its  members;  and  third,  to  publish 
a  weekly  newsletter  for  its  leadership. 

Two  things  must  be  underlined.  First, 
nowhere  in  this  request  for  tax  exempt 
status  does  the  Farm  Bureau  indicate 
the  business  activities  in  which  they  are 
extensively  involved  Second,  the.se  state- 
ments are  the  basis  on  which  they  have 
received  a  tax  exempt  status  I  think  we 
can  .see  where  the.se  statements  are  false 
and  misleading.  In  other  words,  their 
tax  exempt  status  Is  based  on  false 
information 

lOBBY    RtCISTHATl' iN 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  registered  as  a  lobby  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se.  In  1962.  they  were 
the  fourth  largest  lobby  group  in  Wash- 
ington in  terms  of  expend. tures  Nowhere 
in  their  report  pursuant  to  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  filed  In  1967 
do  they  mention  their  iiLsurance  or  other 
busine.sses  They  state  only  that — 

The  gener.i!  legislative  Interest's  of  the 
.\merlran  Faj-m  Bureau  Fcderatli">n  cover  prl- 
marllv  the  Helds  of  legislation  affecting  agri- 
culture directly 


American  Can  Co..  the  AMA,  Campbell 
Soup.  Coca-Cola.  General  Foods,  Kel- 
lou's.  and  most  of  the  other  major  food 
producers  and  processors  m  the  countr>- 
One  is  puzzled  at  first  by  what  an  organi- 
zation representing  farmers  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  major  corporations  in  the 
food  processing  world  until  he  realizes 
that  the  .so-called  farmers'  organization 
i.s  m  actualitv  a  major  corporation  whose 
major  activity  is  making  money  for  a 
handful  of  officers,  instead  of  fighting 
for  the  farmers  interest. 

Third  Several  years  ago.  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  seriously 
considered  purchasing  the  Atlantic  L 
Pacific  food  chain.  The  idea  was  aban- 
doned because,  in  the  words  of  the  fed- 
eration Itself,  It  was  -premature." 

Fourth  Nationwide  Insurance.  Na- 
tionwide Insurance,  the  country's  13lh. 
largest  insurance  company,  with  asset* 
of  almost  a  billion  dollars  itself,  was 
six)nsored  and  founded  by  the  Ohio  Fanr. 
Bureau  in  1925.  Tliis  company  was 
known  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Co  of  Ohio  until  1955  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  ius  present  ownership. 

On  the  basis  of  these  extensive  extra- 
agricultural  business  holdings,  as  well  as 
untold  numbers  of  other  business  ven- 
tures which  our  investigations  are  only 
beginning  to  uncover  and  link  with  farm 
bureaus,  a  reasonable  question  can  also 
be  raised  concerning  possible  antitrust 
violations  by  tlie  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  before,  this 
is  just  the  beginning.  Our  inve.stigaticr.s 
are  continuing  and  I  intend  to  keep  ti;:s 
body  and  the  American  people  Informed 
of  the  very  interesting  products  of  thi' 
investigation. 


OTHER      NiiNACRIC'-LTT-RAL      A(TIVTT1F..S     OF     THE 
AMERICA.N    FARM     BIREAU    FEDERATICN" 

First.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Funds.  Inc. 
This  corporation  was  orcani/ed  in  1965 
and  IS  owned  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Already,  their  total 
a.s.set,s  amount  to  $5.3  million.  The  entire 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Fama 
Bureau  Federation  are  al.so  on  the  lioard 
of  directors  of  this  multimillion-dollar 
stock  and  bond  company  The  pre.sident 
of  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Funds.  Inc.  is 
Charles  B  Sliuman.  president  of  the 
.American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Second  National  Food  Conference  As- 
sociation This  organization  of  food  proc- 
e.ssors  and  marketing  groups  has  its 
headquarters  at  the  same  Chicago  ad- 
dre.ss  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration Its  president  is  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man. president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Included  In  the 
members  of  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence   A.ssociation    are    Acme    Markets, 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Cohel.^n  unti! 
Julv  10.  on  account  of  official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order? 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bvrki 
of  Florida  I,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  29: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PoFF  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  BuRKi 
of  Florida',  for  1  hour,  on  June  29;  and 
to  rcvi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoRNECAY>  and  to  revisf 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i  . 

Mr    Farbstdn.  for  20  minutes,  todai 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
extend   remarks   in   the   Concressiou^i- 
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rtriiia'.  or  to  revise  and  e.xleiid  remarks 
WHS  t;ranted  to: 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  MlCarihv. 

Mr.  MnCiiEN  and  to  include  a  docu- 
ment, notwithstanding  it  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $880. 

Mr.  Bkooks. 

Mr  RvMSfELD  during  debate  on  NASA 
authorization  bill  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Steed  f.nd  to  include  certain  tables 
pertain. m  t  >  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.R    7501 

Mr  P:  lt''>:n  cf  Pennsylvania  to  extend 
hi:-  ;cmniks  made  in  Committee  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

iTiie  following  Member  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blrke  of  Florida)  and  to 
i:icli;de  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  HoHroN 

'Tnc  foiljiVing  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoR.NEGAY  i  and  to  include 
extrane  .'U.s  matter:  > 

Mr  Ha.milton. 

Mr  Ha.nna  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mrs  SuLLiv.AN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.KEE. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


SENATE  BILL  REI-^RRIlD 

A  bi!I  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  \v:is  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
a:rd.  under  the  rule,  rcierred  as  follows: 

S  944.  An  art  relating  to  tlie  establishment 
cf  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: lo  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Irom  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R  :j:J49  An  act  \u  rontinue  until  the 
cloif  of  ScptcmbL-r  :iO.  1967.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel. 

HR  3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
c'.ose  of  June  30.  1970.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Includ- 
ing rcrriit'inous   ore  i    and   rel'ited   product.s; 

H  R  4880  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in whiiti  certain  request.s  may  be  filed  under 
the  Tir.n  3c:ipdulos  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965: 

HR  .^)615  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  uf  June  30.  1909.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  fir  met.U  scrap: 

HR  10867  .An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  .set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
fx-ises. 

HR  10943  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
tl'le  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making 
Continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
"968,  and   for  oilier   purposes. 


BILLS     PRESENTED     TO     THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  appioval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  3349.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel; 

H.R.  3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1970,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products; 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;   and 

H.R.  10867.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  29,  1967, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  the  year  1966 
(89th  Cong.,  second  suss.)  of  the  Comnnttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (Rept.  No.  460). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  678.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  20,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  461).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haley)   (by  request)  : 
H.R.I  1213.  A  bill  to  settle  the  land  claims 
of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  purpose.s:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
H.R.  11214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
s-urance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty  for  certain 
Mist   offenders   under  Federal   criminal   law. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  11216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  11217.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Indiana 
Dunes   National   Lakeshore   as   the   Virgil   I. 
Grissom  National  Lakeshore;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ir  U.  11:J1H  A  lull  to  proviiic  criminal  pen- 
altlr.s  tor  incitement  of  riots  and  civil  dis- 
turbances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON : 
H.R.  11219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  11220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Healtli  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  serv-ices,  to  broaden  and 
improve  t!ie  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
he.ilth  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  community  facilitiQB, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  11221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act,  to  require  the  gain 
or  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  making  certain  determinations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  11222.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage 
allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.R.  11223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Negro    History    Museum 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  11224.  A  biU  to  establish  a  VS.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  11225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non -Federal  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Corrunerce. 

By   Mr.    PETTIS: 
H.R.  11226.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program   Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  11227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommu- 
nicatons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory 
fKDlicy  governing  the  broadcasting  of  views 
on  Issues  of  public  Importance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  11228.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource 
development  proposals,  and  methods  of  con- 
veyance of  fresh  water;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11229.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  funeral  and  burial 
expenses  of  certain  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  11230.  A   bUl   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk    and    dairy    products,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR.  11231.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Water- 
shed   Protection   and    Flood   Prevention   Act. 
as  amended:    to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  11232.  A  bill   to  regulate   Import*  of 
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milk  and  Urtiry  piKHnt^.  unil  fiT  otlifr  pur- 
poses. U>  the  Coiaiiuitee  on  Ways  and  Mfaii.s 
By  Mr.  AriHMORE: 
H.R.  1U33.  A  bill  lo  revue  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws,    and    fur   other    purp(jse6,    to    the 
Comnuttee  on   House   Adininis.tr, ition. 
By  Mr.  BOOO.:J 
H.R.  11234.  A    bi.l    to    amend    the    Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  "f  flood  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr.  BROOKS 
H.R.  11235.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  progr.mi  of  Hood  in.sur-mce,  and 
for  other  purpose';  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr,  EDMONDboN  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
ABEkNETHY    Mr    Belchcr,  Mr    Bl.\.n- 
TON.     Mr      Vkisell      Mr      D,\vis     of 
Oeorgla.  Mr    D<jrn    Mr    Everett,  Mr 
Plynt.    Mr     ¥^  i.:"N    of    Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr    Ham.vieksc-umidt    Mr. 
Hull,    Mr     J,  inks    of    .^labanui,    Mr 
Mills.    Mr     O  Neal    of   Georgia.    Mr 
Perkins.    Mr     1'ry    k     Mr     R.\nd.m.i.. 
Mr.    Roberts     Mr    Steed     Mr    .SrtB- 
8LEFIELU.  Mr     Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Wacgonner.  iind  Mr    Whitten' 
H.R   11236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  .Act  of   1965   'X)   prohibit  cerUln  fees 
from  being  charajed  in  ror.nectlon  with  proj- 
ects  administered    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By   Mr.   EDW.ARDS   of   Louisiana    i  for 
himself  and  Mr   Long  of  Louisiana  • 
H.R.  11237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  aiid 
Harbor  Act  of    ly65   to  prohibit  cert<iin   fees 
from  b«lng  charijed  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects  administered    by    t^e   Secretary    of    the 
Army,    to  the   Committee   on   Public   Works 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H.R.  11238.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  -Act  to  make 
certain    alien    crewmen    pluible    for    adjust- 
ment  of   status,    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H,R.  11239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equall/e  the  retirement  piv 
of  members  of  the  unlform.ed  .services  rf 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Comnuttf-e  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H.R.  11240.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retiremtnt  p..v 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  vears  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HANNA 
H.R.  11341.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Govern- 
ment   Program    Evaluation    Commission:    t<-> 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania 
HJl.  11242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lncrea.se  to  $3  000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction   from  the 
monthly  Insurance  beneBta  payable  to  them 
under  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE 
H.R.  11343.  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
from  being  charged  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects  administered    by    the    Secretary   of    the 
Army:   to  the  Committee  on   Public  Works 
By  Mr  KUPFERMAN 
H.R.  11344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  iflve  U  S  district  court* 
jurisdiction  of  certain  offen.ses  committed  by 
Americans  outalde  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RESNTCK 
H.R.  11345.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  St^ites  that  Its  absentee 
registration   and   voting    procedures   be   ex- 


tended t<j  all  cltizfiio  temporarily  residing 
abroitd,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr  S.MI TH  of  Okl.ihoma: 
H  R.  11246    A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Agriculture 

By  Mr  TUNNEY 
H  R.  11247  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  rej^pect 
tx.  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  m  cer- 
tain airtight  containers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  -Mr  WHALEN 
H  R.  11248  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C.xle  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
ta.x  credit  for  .i  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities,  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  .ind  Means 

By    Mr.    WIDN.ALL    i  for    himself,    Mr. 
FiNO   Mrs   DwvuH   Mr   Halpern.  and 
Mr    Brown  of  Michigan  i  : 
HR    11249    .A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Flood  In.surance  Act  of   19.i6.  to  pro.  !de  for 
a  national   program  of  tlood   Insurance,   and 
for    other    purposes,     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr  YOUNO 
H  R.  11250    A    bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Flfxjd  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Bmklng  and  Currency. 
Bv    Mr     DKNT: 
H  J   Res  682    Joint    resolution    creating    a 
J  .mt  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  M.     E8CH 
HJ   Res  683    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  H/U.PERN: 
H.r  Res.  684    Joint  resolution  prop<xslng  an 
umendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States    relative    to    dlsapprov.il    of    Item?.    In 
general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv 

By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H  J  Res  685.  Joint     resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress:   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judicli\ry 
Bv  Mr  FOLEY: 
H  J  Res  686    Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation  designating    the   7-day    period   com- 
prising the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr  Winn. 
Mr  SrEiGER  L.f  Arizona  Mr  Zwach. 
Mr  Stetcer  of  Wiscon..;.a  Mr. 
CowoER  Mr  Likens  Mr  Myers. 
Mrs  Heikier  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
.McCli  RK  Mr  Meskill.  Mr  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr  Bvtton,  Mr 
Rausback,  Mr  Vander  J,\gt  Mr 
Sandman,    Mr     Brotzman.    and    Mr 

BIE.STER  I 

H  J  Res  687  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
atr.f  ndment  Uj  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ites  providing  for  representation  in  the 
Congress  for  the  DibUlct  constituting  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    STAGGERS 

H  J  Res  688  Joint  res<.ilutlon  to  provide 
r  r  an  expanded  and  Intensified  effort  to  In- 
TPcLse  the  accuracy  and  extend  the  time 
r  .iig»-  of  weather  predictions  and  to  request 
tiie  Preeident  to  take  action  so  that  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  derive,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benetlts  that  would  accrue  from 
achievement  of  this  new  level  of  capability 
In  weather  predictions,  lo  the  Committee  on 
Inter:itate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    RIEGLE: 

HJ  Res  689    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


iinicndnieiit  t-u  the  Constitution  oi  the  Liuit-d 
,si;\tes  gr.mtlng  reprc,senl,itioii  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  lo  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciiirv. 

Bv  Mr,  HALL  (for  himself    Mr   HovLt- 
BL-.sii.    Mr     Flood,    Mr     Bahii.i,     Mi 
GlrNey    Mr    Gross    Mr    Hally.  Mr 
Plynt,   Mr    Dent,    Mr    Dvlski,   Mr 
Morton,   Mr    Thomison  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Ci'RTis,  Mr    Dov^oy.  Mr.  Skvbit?, 
Mr    King  of  New   York.  Mr    Devi.se. 
Mr      Edmond^on.     Mr     Sayl'or,    Mr 
BRor^MAN,     Mr      Hutchinson,     Mr 
•   Del     CLAWbON.     Mr      Belchi,r.    Mr 
Clancy,  and  Mr    Dlncani: 
H.  Con  Res  389.  Concurrent  resc'luliun  ex- 
pressing  the   scr.se   of    Uie   Congress   re   the 
P.inama   dnal   Zone;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Bv     Mr.     HULL      (for     himself      Mr 
.ANDREv\s  of   AU.bum:!,   Mr    Randall, 
Mr      Nichols.     Mr      Wnir.FN,     Mr 
Passman.    Mr     Rar'ck.    Mr     Edwaris 
ol    Louisiana,    Mr     Hender.S(jN,    Mr 
Blantcn,  and  Mr.  FuyVAi: 
H,  Con  Res  390.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the   sense   of    the    Congress   re   the 
P.vnrima  Canal   Zone;    lo   the  Commutee  on 
Foreign   Affairs 

By  Mr  W.AGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Satterheld    Mr    Gettys.   Mr    Davis 
of   Ge<.>rgia.   Mr    Long   of   Ijoulslana, 
Mr   POOL.  Mr   Kornegay.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  .ind  Mr.  .-VaERNETHY)  : 
H  Con,  Res  391.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    re  the 
Panama   Canal   Zone;    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr.    COLLIER     (for    hlm.self.    Mr 
Pric-e    of    Texas.    Mr     McCLtntE,   Mr 
Dole.  Mr    Mize.  Mr.  Smith  of  Okla- 
hom;  ,     Mr.     Bett-s.    Mr.    Bray.    Mr 
Snyder.   Mr    Watson.   Mr    McEwen 
Mr,   Johnson   <if   Pennsylv.tnla,  Mr 
Schadeberg.   Mr    McDade,   Mrs    Red 
of   Illinois,    Mr     Dfnney.   Mr    Shri- 
vtR,     Mr      Don     H.     Clausen.     NL- 
BL;\ckburn,  Mr   Qtiillen.  Mr   Pelly 
Mr   Latta,  Mr    Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and   Mr    Lancen i  : 
H.Con  Res.  392    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preatlng     the     sense     of     Congress     re    the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   ADAMS: 
H.  Con   Res  395.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  the  designation  cf  nine  .Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  serve  :io  observers  for  the 
Congress  of  the  elecllors  to  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam  in  Septemt>er  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (for  himself,  Mr 
SteIcer  of  Arlzon.i.  Mr  Wvtkins, 
Mr  Goodling,  Mr  Cramer,  Mr 
WHAIJ.EY  Mr  WiLLiA-MS  of  Peun- 
sylvai.Li.  Mr.  Ichurd,  Mr    Zion,  and 

Mr      SCHERLE  I 

H.  Con  Res,  396.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re  the 
Panama  Can:il  Zone,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By   Mr    KORNEGAY: 
H  Con  Res  397.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    WINN   (for  hlDLself,  Mr    Gard- 
ner   Mr    ZwACH.  and  Mr    Brown  of 
Michit;,»n  i 
H  Con  Res  398    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
[jri'SEln.g   the   sense   of   the    Congress   re  the 
Piui.ima   Canal   Zino.    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Atf.Urs 

By   Mr    OTTINGER: 
H  Res  677    Resolution  expref,£lng  the  sense 
of   Congress    with    respect    to   the   establish- 
ment   of    permanent    peaie    In    the    Middle 
E.Lst,    to   the  ComnLittee  4"   Foreign   Affairs 
By  Mr   CF.LLER 
H  Res  679    Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUitives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  IQ 
the  Middle  East:   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 
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By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  Res  680  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  ihe  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on   Foreign    .Affairs. 

ByMr  TENZER: 

H.  Res  681.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peax:e  m  the  Middle  F.a,<^t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs, 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H  Res  682.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
pe.'u-e  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.  Res.  683  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
s,pcct  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
uu  Foreign    Affairs. 

Bv  Mrs  KELLY: 

H  Res  684.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
ol  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
.«pect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
pe.ice  m  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs, 

By  Mr,  MORRIS : 

H.  Res.  085.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  ihe    House   of   Representatives   with   re- 


spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  686.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.  Res.  687.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  688.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  689.     Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJR.  11251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Rafael  Castillo  Borges;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11252.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
BhoJraJ  Thakurdas  Paryanl  and  his  wife, 
Sarswatl  BhoJraJ  Paryanl,  and  their  children, 
Gulabray  BhojraJ  Paryanl,  Asha  BhoJraJ 
Paryanl,  and  Shyam  BhoJraJ  Paryanl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN ; 
H.R.  11253,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Moussakhanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  11254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Good;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  11255.  A   bin    for    the   reUef    of   Mae 
Lama  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  11256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angeles 
DeGuzman;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary, 

H.R,  11257.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Romeo 
Uy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  11258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Gatchallan;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Congressman  Horton  Introduces  Bill 
Creating  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  PoUu- 
lution  Control  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON      | 

OF     NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.sed  today  tu  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  create  an  air  pollution  control  com- 
pact between  two  States,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  farsighted  creation  of  a  re- 
gional airshed  by  these  two  States  sets 
an  example  of  regional  cooperation  in 
combating  air  pollution  that  I  hope  will 
be  duplicated  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  90th  Congress  I 
introduced  H.R.  698,  which  was  among 
the  first  propo.sals  designed  to  attack  the 
nemesis  of  air  pollution  on  a  regional 
basis.  My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
create  regional  air.shed.s  and  establish  air 
iwllution  control  standards  within  these 
airsheds.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the.se 
l'*o  States  are  following  the  precedent 
^'  regional  action  which  was  established 
by  H.R.  698  and  .similar  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  during  this  Congress. 
I  applaud  the  initiative  that  these  States 
and  their  Governors,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Richard  Hughes,  have  shown  in  this 
regard 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  H.R.  698.  I 
stressed  the  vital  importance  of  the  re- 
gional approach  to  air  pollution  control, 
and  I  again  stress  its  Importance  today. 
While  participating  last  summer  In  the 


eastern  Great  Lakes  water  pollution 
hearings  held  by  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  saw 
much  graphic  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  interstate  action  to  control  water 
pollution.  Because  airborne  pollutants 
move  far  more  rapidly  and  traverse  far 
greater  areas  than  do  water  contami- 
nants, the  importance  of  concerted  inter- 
state action  to  combat  atmospheric  pol- 
lution is  even  greater. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  in 
sponsoring  this  most  necessary  legisla- 
tion which  will  make  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Federal  Government 
partners  In  progress. 


Congressman  Hamilton  Introdnces  Virgil 
I.  Grissom  National  Lakeshore  Bill 


facility  located  in  Indiana  is  a  fitting 
tribute. 

Col.  Gus  Grissom  was  first,  and  fore- 
most a  national  hero  of  the  space  age. 
Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  seven  original 
astronauts,  he  was  command  pilot  of  the 
first  manned  Gemini  space  flight  as  well. 
His  tragic  death  this  year  mutely  testifies 
to  his  dedication  to  America's  program 
for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

I  am  proud  to  add  that  this  much- 
admired  American  was  also  a  Hoosier. 
Raised  in  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  graduated 
from  Purdue  University,  Colonel  Gris- 
som's  identification  with  his  home  State 
became  complete  when  he  inarried  his 
hometown  sweetheart. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  House  will  pay 
homage  to  the  dedication  of  a  great 
American  and  a  beloved  Hoosier,  by  re- 
naming the  Dunes  National  Park  the 
Virgil  I.  Grissom  National  Lakeshore. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hoped  for  some  time  that  the  Congress 
would  be  able  to  honor  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  memory  of  a  courageous 
American  and  Hoosier — Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I. 
Grissom.  To  that  end,  I  now  introduce  a 
bill  to  rename  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  the  "Virgil  I.  Grissom 
National  Lakeshore." 

I  believe  the  association  of  the  late 
astronaut's  name  with  a  national  park 


A  Spiritual  and  Community  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  my  outstanding  constituents,  the 
Reverend  Henry  R.  Kupsh,  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church  in  Williston  Park,  was 
feted  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor. 

Reverend  Kupsh  has  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  humanitarian  and 
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oommunlty  service  as  pastor  of  St 
Andrew's  Church  and  as  chaplain  to  the 
Wllllston  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. As  a  spiritual  leader,  community 
leader,  and  friend  he  hats  won  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  Williston 
E»ark. 

At  the  dinner  in  his  honor.  Reverend 
Kupsh  heard  messaKes  of  congratula- 
tions and  respect  from  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials.  Civic  groups,  service 
organizations,  and  youth  groups  from 
Wllllston  Park  had  gifts  and  plaques  to 
honor  Reverend  Kupsh  and  his  wife, 
Alice.  In  addition  several  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  in  attendance  to 
Join  In  the  tributes  to  Reverend  Kupsh 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  well 
deserved;  Reverend  Kupsh  Is  a  special 
kind  of  person.  He  is  the  kind  of  person 
all  men  respect  and  love  St.  Andrew's 
Church  has  been  blessed  to  have  so  fine 
a  pastor.  The  Williston  Park  Fire  De- 
partment has  been  fortunate  to  have  so 
devoted  a  chaplain.  Williston  Park  and 
the  entire  Third  Congre.ssional  District, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  are 
forever  Indebted  to  the  Reverend  Henry 
R.  Kupsh — a  special  quality  of  man. 


The  Promise  and  Potential  of  Aquaculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

Ot    CALIFO«.NI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRF.SFNT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  often 
spoken  of  my  concern  over  the  world 
food  crisis  and  my  ii.terest  in  the  effi- 
cient utilization  of  marine  resources  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  much  re.starch 
done  on  the  application  of  ttie  largely 
untapped,  protein-rich  resources  of  the 
sea  to  alleviate  the  world  protein  deficit 
Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  an 
industry,  aquaculture,  which,  if  prop- 
erly developed,  could  contribute  signiM- 
cantly  to  our  battle  against  world  hun- 
ger. 

The  biological  management  of  the 
oceans  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum. 
long-range  yield  of  food  is  a  formidable 
problem,  both  scientifically  and  politi- 
cally. It  Is  this  problem  that  aquaculture 
seeks  to  solve  by  the  systematic  hus- 
bandry of  marine  life  for  harvest  and 
use  by  man.  Aquaculture  is  analogous  to 
agriculture  in  that  both  aim  tu  provide 
an  environment  where  u-^eful  plants  and 
animals  will  not  only  grow  but  thrive 
Aquaculture  is  most  advanced  in  Japan, 
where  it  has  been  in  use  for  300  years 
In  this  country,  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  practical  experience  in  the  tech- 
niques of  aquaculture.  except  in  the  rais- 
ing of  shellfLsh  like  shrmip  and  oysters. 
Raising  fish  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
would  be  necessary  is  an  exacting  task. 
To  do  it  well  and  efficiently  requires 
thorough  understandinc;  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  species  and  its  relationship  to  its 
environment  The  right  tood  mu.st  be 
readily  available  and  water  conditions 
must  be  maintained  within  narrow  lim- 


its While  protecting  the  cultured  species 
from  Its  natural  enemies,  the  percentage 
(jf  deaths  from  fish  disease  is  likely  to 
n.se  sharply.  We  also  are  m  need  of  the 
equivalert  of  cheap  fencing  on  land  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  .some  experimen- 
tation with  acoustical  fences,  and  Maine 
.sardine  fishermen  are  using  '  bubble' 
fences — simple  pipes  with  holes,  through 
which  compres.sed  air  is  forc:^d.  Fish  are 
not  inclined  to  pa.ss  these  bubble  fences. 
Not  until  such  fencing  is  in  universal  use 
will  fishermen  become  farmers  Produc- 
tion costs  of  aquaculture  are  high,  mak- 
ing it  practical,  at  the  moment,  only  for 
hiPh  value  products. 

The     Rock-feller    Foundation     made 
two  major  grants  in  1966  in  support  of 
aquacultuse    projects.    One    grant    was 
made  to  Taiwaii  and  one  to  the  Philip- 
pines   Included  in  these  prou-cts  is  re- 
search on  fish  grown  in  both  brackish 
and    freshwater   ponds.   One    important 
coal  IS  to  determine  how  the  fish  can  be 
induced  to  spawn  in  arti!~ic!al  ponds,  so 
that  the  farmers  need  not  rely  on  ocean 
P.shing  for  their  supply    Pond  manage- 
ment is  also  bein^'  studied,  in  hopes  of 
discovering      methods     for     increasing 
yields.     Marine     biologists     are     being 
trained   at   both   centers,   to  spread   the 
newly    acquired    techniques    throutihout 
Southeast  Asia,  whore  both  coastal  wa- 
ters and  inland  lakes  and  streams  can 
be  profitably  developed  to  supply  much- 
needed  protein  for  growing  populations 
Political  barriers  to  the  expansion  of 
aquaculture   are   even   more   formidable 
than  the  scientific  or  technical  ones.  The 
efficient  utilization  of  fish  protein  could. 
if   conducted   on   a   large  enouuh   .scale, 
eliminate   the  world  protein   deficiency 
Right  now.  ocean  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   industry,    and    the    academic 
world  are  .suffering  from  a  lack  of  com- 
munication and  coordination  More  than 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the  part 
not  only  of  the  numerous  Government 
agencies  involved  in  oceanogiaphic  re- 
.search.     but     al.so     i'ldustiy     and     the 
academic  world,  is  needed  to  transform 
the  potentialities  of  the  ocean  into  prac- 
tical realities   A  common  sense  of  direc- 
tion is  essential.  This  is  the  purpo.se  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engmeerin?; 
.^ct  of  1966.  and  it  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized  The  traditional  lack  of  ownership 
of  existing  or  potential  resources  of  the 
ocean  Is  an  impediment  to  practical  ex- 
p«-rimentation    The  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  seas,  which  developed  bccau.se  the 
waters  were  considered  worthless  except 
for    transportation    and    naval    warfare, 
operates  in  dirtct  opposition  to  the  wise 
utilization  of  ocean  resources   Only  very 
rtcently  was   an   agreement    reached   as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  subbottom  re- 
sources of  the  North  Sea.  w'.uch  include 
.such  nonrenewable  product.-,  as  oil  and 
t;as   Similar  plans  are  being  initiated  by 
commercial  companies  in  other  areas 

The  expanding  world  population  is 
depleting  the  nonrenewable  resources 
uf  the  land  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
The  biological  and  chemical  resources  of 
the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  renew 
themselves  naturally.  It  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  expand  the  fishint:  industry  into 
now  unused  areas  Initial  steps  towaid 
such  a  goal  have  been  undei  taken    For 


example,  the  Indian  Ocean  expedition, 
only  recently  beeun,  will  reveal  new  and 
promising  fishing  grounds  Similar  proj- 
ects will  have  to  be  started  in  other 
areas.  The  challenge  for  the  future  Is 
to  reach  solut'.ons  for  the  political  as 
well  as  .scientific  problems  and  use  the 
many  marine  resources  available  that 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  man  Such  solu- 
tions could  well  be  a  key  to  survival  for 
millions. 

Aquaculture  itself,  however,  will  make 
only  a  small  dent  in  the  world  protein 
deficit.  Traditionally,  man  has  taken 
only  a  small  percertage  of  his  diet  from 
the  sea.  The  reasons  for  this  are  both 
technical  and  cultural.  Fish  were  not 
easily  or  cheaply  preserved  Now,  how- 
ever, chemical  engineering  has  reached 
the  point  where  this  no  longer  need  he 
an  obstacle  Social  taboos  on  the  other 
hand  exert  tremendous  influence  on 
people's  diets.  In  some  traditionally 
agricultural  inland  areas,  even  hungry 
people  may  refuse  to  eat  lish  for  social 
or  cultural  reasons.  Imaginative  market- 
ing techniques  will  be  needed  if  poor 
nations  are  to  benefit  from  the  food  po- 
tential of  the  ocean. 

Pr(,cessing  fish  into  readily  acceptable 
forms  will  alleviate  some  of  the  market- 
ing problems.  One  such  product  is  fish 
protein  concentrate— FPC.  A  tasteless, 
odorless,  neutrally  colored  powder  that 
is  over  80  percent  protein,  FPC  Is  essen- 
tially fish  meal  with  the  oils  removed. 
The  President's  Panel  on  Oceanography 
estimates  that  a  small  daily  supplement 
of  FPC  could  meet  the  world  protein 
deficit  for  as  little  as  $2  per  person  an- 
nually. US.  fisheries  could  produce 
enough  FPC  to  meet  the  needs  of  300 
million  people  as  well  as  creating  new- 
markets  for  themselves  and  utilizing  re- 
.M)urces  now  regarded  as  unprofitable 
wastes. 

If  developed  carefully,  both  FPC  and 
aquaculture  could  have  a  sicrnificant  im- 
pact on  the  world  food  crisis.  Our  pro- 
gram should  not  consist  solely  of  hand- 
outs, but  should  be  directed  towards  aid- 
ing other  nations  in  developing  their 
own  potential  food  .sources  in  the  sea. 
Such  a  program  alone  will  not  achieve  a 
trial  .solution  to  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  It  must,  of  cour.se.  be  accom- 
panied by  population  controls  and  agri- 
cultural reforms.  The  people  of  these 
le.ss  developed  nations  will  need  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  efficient  use  of  accumulated 
.scientific  information.  It  is  toward  this 
goal  that  our  long-range  plans  should  be 
directed,  and  the  maximum  utilization 
of  ocean  resources  is  a  p:ime  example  of 
the  importance  of  .scientific  research 
and  cooperation. 


Commemorating  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.tday.  June  28.  1967 
Mr   LONG  of  Maiyland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since    1963.   Maryland   has  joitied   with 
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other  States  in  a  nationwide  program 
10  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
Liration  of  Independence.  All  citizens 
have  been  urged  to  ring  bells  from  pub- 
lic buildings,  private  homes,  churches, 
and  .schools,  at  2  p.m.  for  4  minutes  on 
July  Fourth.  This  patriotic  project  has 
been  energetically  promoted  by  the 
Maryland  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
particularly  by  Fiancls  Lee,  department 
commander,  and  Charles  A.  Kreatchman, 
department  adjutant.  I  commend  their 
worthy  efforts  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


Federal  Land  Bank  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OK    WEST    VIHOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  the  "Federal 
Land  Bank  System" : 

Federal    Land    Bank    System 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

This  jear  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  System,  one  of  the 
most  successful  progr.ons  ever  undertaken  by 
:he  Feder.i!  Government. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  m.my  times  that 
jur  country  started  out  as  an  agricultural 
country.  In  tlie  early  days,  most  American 
citizens  were  farmers  and  public  men.  Like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  ^hey  believed  that  the 
wiseit  C'liirse  v.  is  to  keep  the  United  States 
a  rural  n.ition. 

F.irming  ;.s  ui  Independent  way  of  life. 
There  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  growing  things. 
Bat  the  truth  is  that  before  the  Federal 
Government  stepped  in  to  lend  a  helping 
.*iiad.  tiie  American  farmer  was  usually 
burted  under  a  mountain  of  debt.  There  was 
.no  ill  will  against  the  farmer.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  the  individual  farmer  was  a  vic- 
tim of  forces  beyond  his  control. 

Until  recent  years,  the  American  economy 
went  through  p>eriods  of  good  limes  and  bad 
umes  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust.  The  farmer  might  prosper 
'OT  a  few  ye.irs  during  good  times  but  during 
the  depression  which  came  after,  he  often 
found  that  crop  prices  had  dropped  so  low 
he  was  un.ible  to  meet  either  tax  paymente 
or  mortg.Lge  payments.  He  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  land. 

There  was  some  credit  available  in  those 
early  days.  But  rural  banking  was  poorly  or- 
giinized  .md  quite  often  these  rural  banks 
experienced  dire  financial  distress  precisely 
because  ihry  had  loaned  to  farmers  in  dis- 
tress. 

Besides  contending  against  the  business 
■yde.  the  farmer  was  also  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather  A  .'cvere  winter  usually  meant  a 
serious  Hnancial  setback.  An  extended  period 
uf  drought  or  flood  could  put  him  out  of 
business  entirely. 

These  were  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
»'hen  Uncle  Sam  decided  it  was  time  to  es- 
tablish a  ime  of  credit  for  the  farmers.  The 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1917  set  up  12  land 
hanks,  each  one  serving  a  different  area. 

"Hie  baiiks  were  originally  capitalized  at 
about  $9  milli(jn  each  -nearly  all  of  It  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
hoped  that  eventtially  the  farmers  would  buy 


enough  stock  in  these  banks  to  retire  the 
Government  loans.  That  came  to  pass.  Today, 
the  banks  are  farmer  owned  and  farmer  di- 
rected. 

This  land  bank  system  was  the  first  sta- 
ble source  of  credit  for  American  agriculture. 
The  System  was  so  successful  that  eventually 
private  investment  firms  extended  loans  on 
the  same  basis. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  average  farmer  needed 
credit  to  meet  his  tax  and  mortgage  pay- 
ments as  well  as  to  cafry  him  through  the 
growing  season.  In  our  present  era  of 
mechanized  farming  his  credit  needs  are 
larger  than  ever.  This  means  that  the  land 
banks  are  Just  as  vital  to  the  nation's  well- 
being  today  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 

The  land  banks  helped  millions  of  farmers 
to  stay  on  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  they 
helped  make  American  agriculture  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Food  surpluses 
may  be  a  burden  at  times — but  constant  food 
shortages  would  be  a  far  greater  problem. 

The  land  banks  have  performed  a  splendid, 
service  for  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the 
farmers. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Civil  Service  Chairman  Macy  Plans  To 
Explore  Creation  of  a  Sammer  Employ- 
ment Program  for  Social  Science  Teach- 


ers 
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OF   MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  found  Civil  Service  Commission 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  interested 
in  suggestions  and  ideas  for  improving 
the  Federal  service,  and  in  attracting 
citizens  into  the  Federal  service  who  can 
contribute  special  skills  or  who  can  derive 
from  such  service  experience  valuable  to 
them  in  other  activities  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Thus,  when  I  received  several  Inquiries 
earlier  this  year  from  social  science 
teachers  in  St.  Louis,  wondering  how 
they  could  qualify  for  summer  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government — in 
positions  which  would  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain some  practical  experience  which 
they  would  pass  on  to  their  students — I 
wrote  to  Chairman  Macy  after  deter- 
mining that  there  was,  at  present,  no 
centralized  program  for  summer  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  service  for  high 
school  and  college  social  science  teach- 
ers. 

COULD  8E  INSTITUTED  NEXT  SUMMER 

The  answer,  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Macy,  leads  me  to  have  high 
hopes  that  such  a  program  can  be  insti- 
tuted next  simuner. 

One  of  the  inquiries  I  received  was 
from  a  young  Jesuit  doing  graduate  work 
In  political  science.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  having  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  try  to  qualify  under  regular 
Civil  Service  procedures  might  stump  the 
Commission  staff,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see 
from  Mr.  Macy's  reply  that  this  would 
not  be  a  problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  widespread 
interest  among  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  subject  matter  of  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  I  submit  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
copies  of  my  letter  to  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  and  of  his  reply  dealing  with  summer 
employment  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  social  science  teachers,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C..  May  1. 1967. 
Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Macy:  We  receive  many  Inquiries 
about  summer  Job  opportunities  in  the  gov- 
ernment for  students,  and  I  know  how  in- 
terested you  have  been  In  the  establishment 
of  government  efforts  to  provide  such  em- 
ployment. But,  as  a  result  of  several  Inquiries 
I  have  received  from  school  teachers  seeking 
to  work  in  government  for  the  stunmer,  I 
am  wondering  what  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  creation  of  a  separate  program  to  pro- 
vide working  experience  In  the  field  for  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  history,  polit- 
ical science,  civics,  etc. 

Apparently  there  is  no  present  program  of 
this  nature.  To  teachers  who  have  Inquired, 
I  have  suggested  that  they  contact  the  Re- 
gional Civil  Service  Corrunlsslon  office  in  St. 
Louis  to  apply  for  any  open  examinations, 
but  on  an  Individual  basis.  It  may  be  quite 
difficult  for  them  to  find  an  opening  Just  for 
the  simimer.  Yet,  I  think  they  would  bring 
to  the  government  an  Interest  and  a  zeal  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  average  employee.  Per- 
haps some  foundation  might  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  screening  of  applicants  and 
the  matching  of  temporary  Federal  Job  open- 
ings with  teachers  who  cotUd  fill  them  for 
the  summer. 

I  recognize  the  practical  difficulties.  For 
Instance,  I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  Jesuit  doing  graduate  work  In  polit- 
ical science  who  feels  that  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  ^ould  be  enhanced  by  some  practical 
experience  in  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
try  to  qualify  under  regular  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedures for  a  position  for  only  one  month 
might  well  stump  the  Commission  staff.  I 
just  don't  know.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to 
you,  convinced  that  if  the  idea  has  merit, 
you  will  find  a  way  to  work  it  out.  May  I  have 
your  thoughts  on  this? 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sui-livan, 

Af  cm-ber  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  StrLLiVAN:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1  concerning  the 
creation  of  a  program  to  provide  working 
experience  in  the  field  for  high  school  and 
college  teachers  of  history,  political  science, 
civics,  etc.,  during  the  summer  months. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  degree 
of  Interest  and  zeal  displayed  by  these  indi- 
viduals makes  them  highly  desirable  tem- 
porary employees.  Not  only  are  they  very 
good  workers  while  they  are  with  us,  but 
when  they  return  to  their  regular  working 
Jobs  in  the  fall  they  often  continue  to  provide 
valuable  service  as  missionaries  on  our  behalf. 
By  achieving  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  day-to-day  activities  In  Govern- 
ment, they  certainly  fire  better  equipped  to 
Interest  able  students  ip  a  career  in  Govern- 
ment. 

We  do  not  have  any  separate  program  at 
this  time  to  provide  work  experience  for  this 
group,  but  we  do  have  machinery  whereby 
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Feder»l  agencies  can  hire  Individuals  for 
Bununer  Jobs  In  gradea  OS-5  through  GS-7 
with  a  mlnlmuni  of  red  tape.  Once  teachers 
are  matched  with  Jobs  at  these  levels,  they 
can  be  appointed  without  examination  The 
only  requirement  is  that  they  rank;  high  com- 
pared with  other  qualified  persons  who  may 
have  applied  for  the  same  Jobs.  For  jobs  In 
grade*  OS-l  through  GS-4  meet  summer 
appointments  are  made  from  the  Office  and 
Science  Aaslatant  Examination.  Incidental- 
ly, at  any  of  these  levels  an  application  from 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  would  be  as 
welcome  as  any  other. 

I  know  that  substantial  numbers  of  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  the  Government  every 
summer.  Many  are  in  the  National  Part 
Service  and  there  is  good  representation  In 
other  agencies  too.  I  dont  know,  however. 
how  many  other  teachers  wanted  Federal 
employment  but  couldn't  get  It.  I  don't 
know  either  how  many  more  Jobs  might  have 
been  made  available  ir  special  effort  had  been 
made  In  a  program  aimed  directly  at  Jobs 
for  teachers.  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
I  would  like  to  look  into. 

I  must  emphasize  that  m  summer  Jobs 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  complex  area 
The«e  Jobe  are  highly  coveted  and  there  gen- 
erally are  far  more  applicants  than  there  are 
Job*.  I  think  agencies  are  sold  on  the  Idea 
of  utilizing  teachers  when  they  can,  but 
tight  budgets  often  keep  them  from  hiring 
as  many  summer  employees  as  they  would 
like. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  many 
teachers  are  hired  during  the  summer  even 
though  we  have  no  progr.im  specifically  di- 
rected towards  them.  We  dont  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  agencies  would  be  able  to 
appoint  more  social  science  teachers  If  we 
established  special  procedures,  but  we  will 
explore  this  possibility  when  we  plan  next 
summer's  employment  programs. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful  sug- 
gestion. 

Sineerely  yours, 

t  John   W.   M.\ct,   Jr., 

'  Chairman. 


Private  Health  Insurance  Program!  Can 
Reduce  Hospital  Overuse  for  Diag- 
nostic Tests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  W.  Gardner  has  called  a  conference 
on  the  costs  of  medical  .services  which  is 
taking  place  at  this  time  in  Washington, 
DC.  One  of  the  i.ssues  it  is  considering  is 
the  sharp  increase  in  hospital  costs. 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Trude  O.  Dougherty,  of  6305  Murdoch 
Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  wrote  to  me  at 
some  length  on  the  needless  waste  of 
hospital  bed  capacity,  at  a  time  of  ■  ter- 
rific hospital  bed  shortage"  because  med- 
ical insurance  policyholders  cannot  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  diagnostic 
virorkups  imless  they  have  been  admitted 
to  hospitals  Miss  Dougherty  wondered 
if  Congress  could  pass  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  insurance  companies  to  pay  for 
the  services  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as 
one  of  the  best  means  for  reducing  ho.s- 
pltal  costs  and  overuse. 


She  based  her  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  12  years  of  experience  as  the 
admission  officer  in  a  hospital.  I  thought, 
she  made  an  excellent  point  and  I  relayed 
her  suggestion  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  reply  I  have  received  is  most 
interesting  and  indicates  that  at  least 
one  medical  insurance  program,  the  Illi- 
nois Blue  Cross  program,  Is  proposing  a 
coverage  of  clinical  laboratory  tests  on 
an  outpatient  basis  for  nonemergency 
surgical  patients  prior  to  an  operation. 

And.  as  I  said,  the  Conference  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Services  now  meethv^ 
in  Washincton  is  also  considering  thus 
issue. 

EXCERPT3     FROM     CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  to  so  many  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  are  covered  by  health 
ixisurance,  I  submit  herewith  the  relevant 
excerpts  from  the  letter  I  received  from 
Ml.ss  Trude  G.  Dougherty,  as  follows: 

No  doubt  you  are  somewhat  famlilar  with 
the  fact  that  medical  Insurance  is  so  writ- 
ten that  when  tests  such  as  diagnostic  work- 
ups, upper  and  lower  gastro  intestinal  films, 
basal  metabolisni.  and  numero\is  other  labo- 
ratory teets  are  ordered  by  one's  physician, 
the  policyholder  Is  not  reimbursed  for  the 
co6t  involved,  or  any  part  of  it,  unless  he  is 
an  admitted  patient  In  a  hospital.  I  might 
mention  here  that  the  term  policyholder  as 
I  used  it  is  synonymous  with  the  term 
■•patient." 

It  Is  only  normal  that  the  patient  who  has 
been  paying  fir  medical  Insurance  should 
want  to  use  this  insurance  to  defray  the  e.t- 
pensco  of  the  tests  involved,  hence  his  only 
alternative  Is  to  be  admitted  as  a  patient 
to  the  hosplUl  Now  this  creates  an  even 
bigger  problem,  because  even  though  they 
may  have  to  wait  several  weeks  for  the  hos- 
pital bed  they  do  so  and  actually  take  beds 
that  could  and  should  be  guen  to  the  pa- 
tients who  are  so  acutely  or  severely  ill  that 
they  must  be  hospitalized  This  procedure  Is 
the  blggeet  cau.se  of  the  shurUige  of  hos- 
pital beds  today  and  Is  const;intly  creating  a 
problem  of  vital  importance. 

One  hears  coir.ments  from  time  to  time 
that  we  don't  have  enough  hospitals  to  take 
care  of  all  our  sick  people,  really  I  don't 
think  there  Is  a  shortage  of  hospitals  but  I 
do  think  the  use  of  the  beds  could  be  lielped 
a  lot  if  the  people  hospitalized  Just  for 
tests  to  be  run  so  their  insurance  pays  for 
them,  could  be  eliminated. 

In  forwarding  these  comments  to  the 
Surgeon  General.  I  said  I  did  not  think 
Federal  legislation  would  be  verv-  prac- 
tical in  solving  this  problem  because  it 
is  not  a  problem  in.sofar  as  medicare  is 
concerned — tho.se  on  medicare  can  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  most  of  their 
diagnostic  tests  whether  in  ho.spitals  or 
not — but  I  was  .sure  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  be  int^re.stcd  iii  pursuing 
the  i.ssue  In  my  letter  to  the  Surgeon 
General  1  .stnied. 

I  know  how  de:'ply  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  involved  in  the  question  of  hospital 
capacity  under  the  HUl-Burton  Act.  I  am 
wondering  if  any  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  Lssue Of  hospital  bed  utilization  merely 
for  diagnostc  tests  which  could  be  m.ide  on 
an  out-patient  b.wis. 

Ha.s  anyone  looked  Into  this''  Is  there  any 
task  force  at  work  with  the  health  insurance 
underwriters  to  try  to  have  this  situation 
changed'' 

I  can  see  whert-  a  person  who  Is  going  to 
need  several  hui;drpa  doUa.s  wortli  ol  diag- 
nostic tests  would  either  hesitate  to  have 
them   made   unless  nb.'solutely  Imperative   if 


they  were  not  covered  under  his  health  in- 
surance program,  or  else  would  persuade  his 
doctor  to  have  him  admitted  to  a  hospita; 
so  that  the  tests  would  be  covpred  under 
his  inburaa.-e.  I  would  appreci.tte  having  you.- 
cominents  and  .suggestions  and  .my  informa- 
tion you  can  give  me  bearing  on  this  issue. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Leonor  K    iMrs   John  B.)  Sullivan. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Tliiid  District  Missouri. 

UFIPORT     moM     BURE.W     OF     HEALTH     SERVICES 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  re- 
port from  Dr.  John  W.  Cashman,  Di- 
rector of  the  Divi.sion  of  Medical  Care 
Administration  in  the  Buriau  of  Health 
Services  in  the  U  S  i'ublic  Health  Sen- 
ice,  which  refers  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Illinois  Blue  Cross  plan  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  diagnostic  workups. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Congress  is  pre- 
cluded from  legislating  in  the  field  of 
ni.surance.  as  Dr.  Cashman  implies,  but 
I  certainly  see  no  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  .solve  this  problem  if  there  is  a 
will  to  solve  it. 

The  letter  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health.  Edtca- 
Tio.v.  AND  Welfare,  Bvreau  of 
Health  Services. 

June  23,  1967. 
Hon   Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Wou.se  of  Rcprc^riitatncs, 
Wa  .hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mrs  Sullivan:  The  Surgeon  General 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  with  It* 
enclosure  from  your  constituent,  Miss  Trude 
G  Douetherty.  MLss  Dougherty  expresses  well 
a  problem  vihich  many  people  have  recog- 
nized 

In  preparing  a  reply  to  Miss  Dougherty  you 
may  wish  to  make  the  following  polnU  to 
lier. 

The  regulation  of  all  forms  of  Insuranct 
r-sts  With  the  .several  States  so  that  it  would 
not  be  pos.slble  tor  Congrc-s  to  enact  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  she  has  suggested  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  States'  rights. 

However,  the  pos.'lbllities  of  recognition  tjy 
voluntary  insurance  of  the  value  of  paying 
for  diagiiostic  work-ups  on  an  ambulator.- 
basis  Is  well  worth  pursuing.  Only  touay  ray 
office  received  a  pre.ss  release  from  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  calling  attention  to  such 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Blue 
Cross  Plan  Two  copies  are  enclosed  so  you 
can  forward  one  to  your  constituent. 

The  New  York  City  Blue  Cro.ss  Plan  Is  in 
the  process  of  analyzing  diilorences  among 
the  city's  hospitals  in  the  average  length  of 
time  elapsii;g  between  admission  and  surgery 
The  evidence  they  have  collected  points  to 
the  ."^ame  misuse  of  hospital  days  that  Miss 
Dou^zherty  has  observed. 

Secretarv  Gardner  is.  as  you  may  know 
calling  a  conference  on  June  '27  and  '28  on 
the  costs  of  Medical  Services  One  of  the 
nvc  spsMon.s  will  focus  on  hospital  costs  and 
another  on  health  insurance  provisions  Some 
of  the  recommendations  that  the  confereiice 
sli-ukl  generate  may  be  expected  to  call  for 
more  efficient  and  ctTecllve  use  of  our  healtn 
facilities 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  in  re- 
plying to  your  constituent 
SIncerelv  vours, 

John  W.  Cashman.  M  D 
Director.     Din-^xon     of    Medical    Care 
Administration. 

Blui:  Cross-Blue  Shield 
A  plan  to  reduce  hospital  expenses  for  pre- 
surgery  patients  has  been  proixieed  by  tne 
Hlue  Cro-s  Flan  for  Ho.'.pil  .1  Care  of  ""''P'^' 
.Service  Corporation  The  proposal  hf  ">' 
support  of  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Medf^ 
.Society,    Chicago    Ho.spltal    Council,    Hlm'^'- 
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.swie  MoUii  .il  Society  and  the  Illinois  Hospl- 
Ul A£.)OCiiition. 

Tne  suhijcsted  plan  of  Blue  Cross  will  make 
more  hospital  beds  available.  It  will  make  It 
possiijle  for  the  patient  scheduled  for  an 
[iper.ition  to  !;a\e  needed  clinical  laboratory 
tests  pertormt-u  on  an  outpatient  rather  than 
an  inpatient  basis  prior  to  an  operation. 

Blue  Cross  will  m.ike  benefits  available 
for  thef-c  tests  under  its  various  certificates, 
just  a.s  it  would  if  the  patient  were  having 
the  tests  ,is  a  hospital  bed  patient  prior  to 
.-.irgery. 

Un-ler  tho  plan  tlie  non-emergency  surgi- 
cal patient  will  report  for  tests  and  exanilna- 
tions  a..^  directed  by  his  surgeon.  Instead  of 
belnt;  admitted  to  the  hospital  as  a  bed-oc- 
(upyr.!;;  p  itlent.  he  will  simply  go  to  a  pre- 
aetenained  area  In  the  hospital,  be  tested, 
then  return  home  or  to  work  before  entering 
tne  hospital  for  the  operation.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  in  pre-surgery  test- 
ing has  made  It  nci  longer  neccs:-riry  for  many 
surgciy  patients  to  stay  in  hospitals  to  be 
availaijle  for  pre-operative  tests  and  exam- 
inations immediately  prior  to  surgery. 

The  [i.itient.  t'ne  hospit".!  and  the  doctor 
can  all  benefit  from  this  program.  By  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  a  hospital  stay.  It  could 
save  surgery  pa'aents  as  much  as  $47.33  dally. 
which  is  the  average  dally  cost  of  hospital 
care  for  Blue  Cross  mf^mbers  In  Illinois. 

Howard  F.  Cook,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicaco  Hospital  Council,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  proposal,  "This  new  plan  developed 
by  hospitals.  Blue  Crors  and  medical  staffs 
working  together,  will  allow  hospitals  to 
schedule  laboratory  tests  on  days  through- 
out the  week  .  .  .  instead  of  having  them 
bunched  up  on  certain  days,  such  as  Monday 
rind  Tuesday.  It  will  allow  better  utilization 
of  hospital  beds  with  lower  costs  to  the 
patient." 

"The  proposed  pre-admission  testing  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  reducing  unnecessary 
hospital  bed-time  for  many  surgery  patients, 
will  help  surgeons  greatly  In  scheduling  pa- 
tients for  hospital  stays  and  In  utilizing  hos- 
pital services  to  their  fullest  extent,"  accoid- 
Ing  to  Warren  W.  Young,  M.D..  president  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society.  "Pre-admlsslon 
testing,  of  course,  would  be  determined  In 
each  case  by  the  attending  surgeon,"  Dr. 
Young  said. 

"Soaring  sal.aries  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
technology  make  it  hard  to  find  places  where 
the  brakes  caii  be  applied  to  rising  hospital 
costs"  David  M.  Klnzer,  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Hospital  Association,  ex- 
plained. "The  Blue  Cross  plan  for  pre-ad- 
mission testing  will  open  up  one  of  those 
places  by  allowing  shorter  hospital  stays  in 
many  cases,  thus  relieving  bed  shojtages," 

"Everyone  Is  talking  about  the  rising  cost  of 
hospital  care  and  Blue  Cross  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  It."  John  C.  Troxel,  M.D..  vice 
president  and  medical  director  of  Blue  Cross, 
staled. 

"This  Blue  Cross  proposal  will  result  In 
lower  hospital  expenses  to  many  surgical  pa- 
tients better  utilization  of  hospital  facilities 
ind  improved  services  to  patients  and  the 
community."  Dr.  Troxel  declared. 

In  commenting  on  the  plan,  Caesar  Portes. 
M  D ,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  stated.  "Emergency  procedures  and 
testing  of  presurgical  patients  requiring  hos- 
pital bed  care  for  such  tests,  of  course,  would 
not  be  altered.  And.  the  implementation  of 
this  new  concept  depends  entirely  upon  the 
J'Jdement  of  the  patient's  surgeon.  But,  In 
cases  in  which  the  'outpatient'  test-exami- 
nation procedure  is  applicable,  we  are  con- 
rtnced  that  great  benefits  will  accrue  to  all 
concerned  " 

Discussions  of  the  plan  are  being  held  with 
medical  staffs  and  hospital  administrators 
throughout  Illinois.  Reactions  from  those 
contacted  Indicate  that  the  new  plan  will 
receive  widespread  acceptance. 


The  Medical  Maopower  Shortage  Respon- 
sibility of  Organiied  Medicine  and  the 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or   NEW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  increasing  shortage 
of  U.S.  trained  physicians.  In  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  article  in  the  April 
1967  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Medical 
Education,  Dr.  Alex  Gerber  points  out 
that  unless  immediate  action  is  under- 
taken by  medical  educators,  organized 
medicine  and  government,  this  shortage 
may  be  projected  into  the  future  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  Nation's 
standards  of  health  and  life  expectancy. 
Dr.  Gerber  states  as  reasons  for  this 
marked  decrease  in  physicians  the  fol- 
lowing— 

First,  population  growth  has  outdis- 
tanced and  will  continue  to  exceed  the 
number  of  physicians  in  private  practice ; 

Second,  an  explosion  of  demand  for 
health  services  is  resulting  from  higher 
income  and  educational  levels; 

Third,  the  upsurge  in  all  forms  of 
health  insurance; 

Fourth,  the  aging  of  the  population 
with  an  attendant  increase  in  chronic 
diseases; 

Fifth,  the  added  demands  upon  the 
physician's  time  because  of  highly  com- 
plex diagnostic  and  therapeutic  proce- 
dures which  were  completely  unkaiown 
only  two  decades  ago. 

Underlining  the  dimensions  and  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  is  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  While  the  as- 
sociation has  long  refused  to  issue  a 
definitive  statement  of  its  position,  at 
the  AMA's  annual  convention  on  June 
19,  the  board  acknowledged  that  the 
shortage  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States  is  reaching  alarmmg  proportions. 
As  reported  in  Time  magazine  of  June 
30,1967: 

In  1933  the  Association  urged  medical 
schools  to  curtaU  enrollments  tor  fear  that 
they  would  produce  too  many  doctors.  Subse- 
quently, as  warnings  multiplied  of  an  Im- 
pending crisis  in  the  supply  ot  doctors,  the 
AMA  kept  Insisting  that  there  Is  no  cause  for 
concern.  Last  week,  the  Board  of  Trustees  did 
an  about-face.  In  a  report  using  words  that 
it  had  once  rejected  vehemently  It  declared 
that  the  shortage  of  doctors.  .  .  .  called  for 
an  "Immediate  and  unprecedented  increase". 
It  urged  medical  schools  whose  enrollments 
have  remained  static  to  figure  out  ways  of 
admitting  more  students  "in  the  light  of  na- 
tional demand",  and  also  called  on  the  five 
schools  of  osteopathy  that  are  still  Independ- 
ent to  convert  Into  regular  medical  schools. 

I  am  also  informed  by  oflBcials  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges that  the  small  number  of  U.S.  medi- 
cal school  graduates  has  been  recognized 
by  that  organization  to  present  a  very 
urgent  and  vital  national  problem.  I  am 
advised  that  on  May  17,  1967,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  authorized  the 


president.  Dr.  Hubbard,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  recommend  what  facilities, 
people,  and  dollars  it  would  take  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  physicians  enough 
to  maintain  the  necessary  physician-to- 
population  ratio  without  the  importation 
of  foreign  medical  graduates. 

Both  the  AMA  and  the  AAMC  are  to  be 
conunended  for  their  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  responsible  position.  The 
clear  statements  of  policy  made  by  these 
organizations  will  do  much  to  supply 
dynamics  and  initiative  to  national  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  output  of  doctors. 
Thus,  I  urge  that  the  Congress,  through 
its  appropriate  committees,  investigate 
ways  in  which  aid  may  be  provided  to 
commence  construction  and  staffing  cf 
both  new  and  expansion  of  existing 
medical  schools.  Specifically.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  adequacy  of  grant-in-aid 
assistanace  provided  to  medical  schools 
under  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963  be  reas- 
sessed. Under  this  act  and  its  1965 
amendments  some  $650  million  is  au- 
thorized for  programs  continuing 
through  fiscal  year  1969,  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  in  the 
health  professions.  Competing  with  the 
medical  schools  for  this  limited  amount 
are  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  public  health,  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  a  program 
of  the  magnitude  necessary  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  adequate  health  services 
will  demand  a  much  larger  outlay  of 
Federal  fimds.  As  indicated  by  Dr.  Ger- 
ber, Russia,  with  a  17-percent  larger 
population,  graduates  three  times  as 
many  doctors  as  the  United  States;  we 
obviously  can  profitably  engage  in  other 
races  besides  the  one  to  the  moon. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  gravity  of 
this  problem,  Congress  can  be  no  less 
progressive  nor  less  djmamlc. 


Report  No.  3:  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable 
Environment" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28i,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  continu- 
ing my  comments  on  the  recent  HEW 
task  force  report,  "A  Strategy  for  a  Liv- 
able Environment,"  I  wish  to  explore  the 
important  areas  of  manpower,  public 
awareness,  and  education.  All  these  cate- 
gories are.  like  man's  environment,  close- 
ly interrelated.  To  obtain  enthusiastic 
workers  for  Government  and  industry 
who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  energy 
to  attacking  the  serious  environmental 
problems  confronting  us  today  requires  a 
public  awareness  and  generous  public 
support  for  their  activities — so  that  they 
may  feel  that  their  efforts  are  worth- 
while. And,  needless  to  say,  education  is 
the  surest  way  of  stimulating  public 
awareness  In  any  field. 

Too  often,   I  am   afraid,  in  various 
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courses  offered  through  all  levels  of  our 
school  systems — public  and  private — 
there  is  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  integrated 
training.  Rather,  each  subject  matter  i5 
assigned  Its  niche  The  teachers,  too 
often,  have  little  Interest  in  going  beyond 
the  assigned  subject  matter,  hammered 
out  In  various  curriculum  guides.  Far  too 
often.  Mr.  Speaker,  courses  In  biology  or 
personal  health  involve  the  memorization 
of  various  organs  with  precious  little  time 
devoted  to  an  overall  view  of  man  Social 
sciences,  too.  are  not  immune  from  criti- 
cism. Instead  of  using  concrete  examples 
of  various  Jttnctions  of  Government. 
oftentimes  the  courses  are  limited  to  the 
memorization— with  no  real  idea  of  ap- 
plications— of  various  sections  of  the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful  if  we 
instead  concentrated  on  analyzing'  vari- 
ous functions — delegated  and  Implied— 
in  the  Constitution  by  looking  at  the  ac- 
tions of  various  t;overnmental  agencies. 
Thus,  one  example  clearly  relevant  here 
is  the  vaeue  phrase  "to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  This  could  be  used  as  a 
stepp.ngstone  for  an  analysis  of  Govern- 
ment programs  in  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. In  soil  conservation,  in  housing  leg- 
islation, in  traffic  and  radiation  safety. 
all  programs  designed  to  give  America  a 
quality  environment. 

In  short,  by  instilling  an  appreciation 
In  the  Nations  youth  In  the  need  for  a 
healthful  environment,  through  exam- 
ples of  current  programs  and  the 
dissemlruition  of  community  health  in- 
formation, in  schools,  we  would  be  better 
meeting  a  serious  challenge  outlined  by 
the  report,  which  calls  for  more  long- 
term  attempts  to  change  public  attitudes 
through  the  educational  process. 

While  the  above  comments  pertain  to 
the  youth  of  this  Nation,  we  should  not 
overlook  our  more  mature  citizens. 
Adult  education  must  also  stress  an  inte- 
grated approach,  an  Imaginative  inter- 
relation among  courses  and  subject 
matter  which  can  be  construed  as  deal- 
ing with  man  s  environment. 

Outside  the  formal  halls  of  schooling, 
there  is  also  the  need,  stressed  so  right- 
fully by  the  task  force,  for  a  continuing 
balanced  discussion  of  environmental 
problems — by  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  as  well  as  by  various 
governmental  and  private  reports  and 
publications. 

Maybe  educational  television  would  be 
Interested  In  working  out  a  long-term 
project  to  analyze  man's  environment. 
Better  yet,  perhaps  there  could  be  a 
weekly  report,  recapping  developments 
in  the  improvement  of  mans  living  con- 
ditions— examination  of  new  studies. 
proposals,  and  most  importantly,  of  ac- 
tions that  various  communities  are  un- 
dertaking to  allay  the  multitude  of  envi- 
ronmental problems  man  is  battling. 
Perhaps  commercial  networks  would  be 
interested  in  a  similar  endeavor. 

Having  enunciated  a  few  thoughts  on 
education  and  public  awareness,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  now  wish  to  move  into 
the  final  area  of  todays  commentary 
Manpower  training  Is  a  most  crucial 
area.  It  is.  as  we  all  know,  next  to  Im- 
possible to  win  battles  without  expe- 
rienced personnel  and  modem  equip- 
ment. The  same  Is  true  In  our  battle 


against  the  [jollutin^:  and  decaying 
forces  wliich  are  atUcking  our  environ- 
ment, and  which,  ironically,  man  Is  most 
resporoslble  for  unleashing. 

One  report  recommendation  calls  for 
a  determination  by  1969  of  manpower 
requirements  ru'cessar^-  to  adequately 
supply  all  environmental  program  needs 
in  1972  and  beyond,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  means  of  supplying  such 
needs. 

Fellowships  for  the  in-sei  vice  training 
and  continuing  education  of  depart- 
mental personnel  In  the  environmental 
health  field,  as  well  as  for  State  and  hjcal 
personnel  should  be  esUbli-^hed.  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

As  an  example  of  the  overall  planning 
needed  for  a  sound  educational  proi/ram 
dealing  with  mans  environment,  the  re- 
port asks  for  the  " establishment  of  pro- 
yranis  and  curricula  in  clinical  and  hu- 
man ecology  through  grants  to  the 
Nation's  professional  .schools,  such  as 
.schools  of  medicine,  law.  planning,  pub- 
lic health,  and  public  administration." 

Additionally,  the  task  force  sees  the 
need  for  a  functional,  rather  than  a  cate- 
gorical approach,  to  the  problems  plagu- 
ing the  environment.  Tlius.  depart- 
mental programs  should  be  shifted  from 
their  present  narrow  concern  with  spe- 
cific features  of  the  environment — air. 
water,  food- to  functional  elements  of 
the  total  mission  of  environmental  pro- 
teetion.  such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment. promuU-ation  of  and  compliance 
with  standards,  and  environmental  sur- 
veillance. 

Such  a  program,  however,  seems  some- 
what hampered— at  least  in  adaptation 
to  State  and  local  levels  of  government 
For.  the  report  finds  that  mo.st  all  the 
environmental  health  protection  experts 
are  concentrated  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  only  a  paltry  tew  remaining 
for  State  and  local  levels. 

In  general,  the  field  -finds  itself  with 
the  poorly  trained  practitioner,  the  part- 
time  worker,  the  nonmotivated  and  un- 
inspired administrator  who  views  his 
work  in  environmental  health  as  an  un- 
pleasant chore,  rather  than  a  rewarding 
career" 

Through  u.se  of  fellow.ships  to  individ- 
uals and  more  grants  to  various  organi- 
zations, perhaps  the  field  of  environ- 
mental health  protection  would  be  able 
to  attract  more  hmh  quality  personnel, 
as  well  as  rededicating  the  core  of  pro- 
fessionals currently  engaged  in  these 
problem.s  to  even  more  imaginative  ef- 
forts in  helping  combat  the  polluting  and 
decaying  forces  at  work  in  our  Nation, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

One  very  important  recommendation 
of  the  report  relates  to  the  profit  in- 
centive of  industry.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  HEW's  current  policies  "ef- 
fectively deny  industry  a  reasonable  prof- 
It  from  work  carried  out  under  con- 
tract." There  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
greater  concern  by  industry  for  develop- 
ing talented  personnel  in  environmen- 
tally related  fields  to  explore  various  In- 
ventions or  solutions  for  the  abatement 
of  pollution  were  there  a  greater  profit 
incentive. 

Along  these  lines,  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
two  recommendations,  one  somewhat 
positive   In    tone,    the   other    somewhat 


negative  Flr.'-t.  I  would  urge  the  Govem- 
lUiiil  to  .seriously  consider  the  awarding 
of  cost-plus  contracts  to  corporations 
and  foundations  wliich  are  involved  with 
project:,  to  combat  ui^desirable  environ- 
mental effects.  Such  programs  have 
proved  relatively  succe.ssful  in  the  cru- 
cial area  of  national  defense.  I  suggest 
that  the  environment  should  be  treated 
with  as  much  deference  and  concern  as 
national  defense.  Second.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  should  formulate 
a  definite  policy  whereby  it  does  not  con- 
tract for  any  business  with  concerns 
which  have  not  adopted  ceitam  mini- 
mum antipollution  standards  which  we 
in  Congress  should  earnestly  begin  for- 
mulating It  la  time  to  begin  work  on  the 
HEW  task  force  recommendation  for  a 
Ur.ified  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
which  could  po.ssibly  embody  the 
thought  I   have  just  outlined. 

In  my  final  comments  on  the  report, 
following  our  upcoming  recess,  I  shall 
examine  the  financial  aspects  of  mak- 
ing man's  environment  a  .safe  place  in 
which  to  live. 


June  28,  1967 
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Salaries    of    Federal    Government    Em- 
ployee* and  Issue  of  Comparability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

o>     M,^RVLA^■0 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing extraneous  material  is  an  In- 
depth  study  on  legislation  dealing  with 
salaries  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  issue  of  comparability. 
Tlie  studv  was  researched,  prepared,  and 
written  by  Edward  J.  Gu.ss.  of  4245  58th 
Avenue.  Bladensburg.  Md.,  and  Robert  E. 
Harney,  of  5623  Ellerbie  Court,  Lanham, 
Md.,  both  of  whom  are  employees  at  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  here 
They  are  also  active  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  in  congres- 
sional consideration  of  Federal  pay  raises 
and  comparability  this  year  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  will  find  this  a  very  valu- 
able study  and  certainly  buttress  my 
longstanding  support  for  comparability 
in  pay  for  Federal  employees.  The  ma- 
terial follows: 

C'iNGRESS10N\L  ACrlO.N  O.M  LEGISLATION  DEAL- 
ING WITH  Salaries  of  Federal  Emplotek 
.SINCE   1962 
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It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  clearly 
present  a  brief  legislative  history  of  the  ma- 
jor legislative  enactment,  and  properly  focus 
attention  on  the  happeuingE  and  events  that 
have  transpired  since  enactment,  present 
views  expressed  on  the  subject,  and  to  make 
a  final  analysis  of  the  results  thus  far  at- 
tained. 

Among  the  Co".gress'  most  formidable 
powers  exists  the  power  of  appropriations. 
Appropriations  for  social  programs  receive 
much  attention  and  are  paraded  before  the 
public  by  the  news  media  announcing  what 
these  programs  will  co.st  and  what  It  will  do 
for  the  American  people.  In  the  past.  Invari- 
ably neglected  In  computing  program  budg- 
et* was  the  Unking  of  the  canent  ana  equi- 
table administrative  costs,  namely,  salaries 
of  the  Federal  employees  who  administered 
these  programs.  Monies  were  appropriated  on 
the  bat  s  of  what  material  costs  at  the  cur- 
rent i^tices  and  If  It  was  an  aid  program 
money  was  appropriated  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  should  be  given  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result  at  the  current  prices  ..n  the 
parll'-uiar  area.  But  the  salaries  of  the  people 
who  administered  these  programs  were  not 
considered  in  the  same  way.  They  did  not 
keep  pace  with  going  rates.  There  came  a 
point  In  time  however,  when  there  was  hope 
that  Federal  salaries  would  also  be  consid- 
ered at  the  "current  prices"  so  to  speak,  or 
more  accurately  termed,  at  comparable  rates. 
It  is  from  this  point  forward  that  this  paper 
seeks  to  d:F"uss  the  Statutory  Pay  System  for 
Federal  C'.;\ssified  Employees. 

legislative  history 
The  1962  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 

In  1952  President  John  P.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed a  bro.id  salary  reform  and  strongly 
urged  the  adoption,  by  Congre.'^s,  of  the  "com- 
parability principle"  as  the  .standard  for 
Federal  salary  levels.  The  Coneress.  after 
having  studied  the  President's  message,  de- 
clared that  this  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching,  comprehensive  and  complex  me.Ts- 
ures  ever  reported  and  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  every  Federal  employee 
lx)th  at  home  and  abroad.' 

The  pay  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
were  the  result  of  long  studies  by  previous 
administrations  followed  by  extensive  hear- 
ings e:;tended  over  a  period  of  many  months. 

The  bill  put  Into  effect  to  the  extent 
"deemed  appropriate"  '  by  the  87th  Congress 
the  prlnclp.ll  aspect.':  of  President  Kennedy's 
recommendation  for  needed  reforms  In  the 
major  stat;;tory  pay  systems  In  the  Federal 
Service.  Part  li  of  the  bill  reforms  and  In- 
creases salaries  for  those  under  the  Classi- 
flcatlon  Art. 

The  need  for  Immediate  and  sweeping 
reformation  of  the  major  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems for  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  found  In  and  supported  by 
extensive  studies  carried  out  In  the  executive 
branch  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Altogether 
the  findings  were  the  product  of  more  than 
5  years  of  virtually  continuous  study.  The 
vears  of  study,  the  President's  message,  and 
the  hearings  held  In  Congre.'^s  developed  the 
rather  lengthy  Justification  which  follows: 

REQmslTES    or  A    FEDERAL   PAT   SYSTEM 

The  functions  of  a  public  salary  system  are 
to  control  payroll  expenditures,  with  equity 
to  both  the  employee  and  the  taxpayer,  and 
to  support  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
Wgh  quality  personnel  required  to  carry  out 
Kovemment  programs.  To  meet  Its  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  the  salary  system  must 
pay  enough  to  permit  competent  staffing  In 
order  not  to  endanger  the  national  security 
nor  to  degrade  public  service;  but  It  must  not 
pay  more  than  Is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
and  to  provide  equity  for  the  employee.  To  as- 
sure fair  treatment  for  the  public  employee. 
the  salary  system  must  provide  equity  among 
"deral  employees  and  between  Federal  em- 
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ployees  and  those  In  private  employment.  To 
be  adaptable  to  changing  conditions  and  to 
stimulate  peak  performance,  the  system  must 
provide  for  executive  discretion  to  meet  indi- 
vidual and  special  needs,  to  use  pay  for  moti- 
vating employees,  and  to  initiate  geniral  ad- 
justments as  required. 

These  are  underlying  objectives  which  the 
salary  provisions  ol  the  bill  are  designed  td 
meet.' 

Prior  to  1962,  statutory  pay  systems  had 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. Absence  of  an  accepted  standard  for 
Federal  salaries  and  a  procedure  for  periodic 
review  and  adjustment  coupled  with  rigid 
statutory  rules  of  pay  administration,  de- 
prived the  systems  of  the  adaptability  so  es- 
sential in  a  period  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions. 

Major  inequities  existed  between  the  Fed- 
eral employee  and  bis  equals  tliroughout  the 
national  economy.  With  this  new  bill,  com- 
parison could  now  be  made  directly  between 
private  salaries  and  those  in  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  which  has  a  broad  occupational  cov- 
erage having  many  counterparts  in  private 
employment.  Findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  national  survey  of  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, technical,  and  clerical  pay  re- 
ported in  1961  provided  the  data.  This  annual 
survey  clearly  shows  that  the  greater  the  level 
of  difficulty  and  responsibility,  the  greater  the 
gap  between  public  and  private  pay.  Prom 
grade  GS-4  upward,  private  salary  averages 
consistently  exceed  Federal  salaries.  The  dif- 
ference is  quite  noticeable.  For  example: 


Classification  Act  rate  range 


National 
average  rate 


Grade 

Minimum 

Maximum 

in  private 
enterprise 

GS-7 

J5.355 
6. 4.';5 
10.fc,ib 
12.210 
13.730 

$6,345 
7.425 
11,935 
13,510 
15.030 

$6,648 

GS  9 

7  776 

GS-13 

13, 152 

GS-14    

15.362 

GS-15 

19.348 

Further  evidence  of  this  trend  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  1960 
study  of  salaries  paid  in  21  large  nationwide 
firms  for  personnel,  finance,  research  and  de- 
velopment, law,  and  plant  management  po- 
sitions with  responsibilities  equivalent  to 
those  of  Federal  positions  In  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18.  This  study  showed  these 
serious  disparities: 


Federal  Government 


Grade 

Salary  range 

GS  16 

J15,255-»16.295 

16,530-  17,570 

18,500 

J20, 000- J30, 080 

GS-17       

27.500-  37,500 

GS-18  

« 32. 500-  45, 000 

21  firms,  major- 
Salary  clusters 


The  Act.  as  finally  written,  contained  two 
basic  principles.  Sec.  5022  stated  In  part  that 
"Federal  salary  fixing  shall  be  based  upon 
the  principles  that: 

(a)  There  shall  be  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  shall 
be  maintained  in  keeping  with  work  and 
performance  distinctions;  and 

(b)  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  compara- 
ble with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for 
the  same  levels  of  work. 

Salary  levels — shall  be  set  and  henceforth 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples. 

To  effectuate  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  bill's  language.  Intent,  and  proposed 
procedures  it  Is  imperative  to  set  forth  the 
Congressional  interpretation  of  the  two 
principles  cited.  Senate  Report  No.  2120  de- 
clared: 

Adoption  of  this  [comparability]  principle 
will  assure  equity  for  the  Federal  employee 
with   his    equals    throughout   the   national 


economy.  Its  use  will  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  compete  with  private  firms 
for  qualified  personnel. 

Comparability  with  private  enterprise  sal- 
ary levels  provides  a  long-needed  logical  and 
factual  standard  for  setting  Federal  salaries. 
It  includes  the  effects  of  such  legitimate  pay 
considerations  as  cost  of  living,  standards 
of  living,  and  productivity  as  those  factors 
are  resolved  Into  the  going  rate  over  bar- 
gaining tables  and  other  salary  determining 
processes  throughout  the  country. 

The  principle  has  a  history  of  wide  accept- 
ance. Within  the  Federal  Government,  It 
has  been  used  for  certain  positions  over  the 
past  100  years;  first  applied  to  Navy  Yard 
workers.  It  is  now  applied  to  virtually  all 
Federal  trades  and  craft  workers,  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
to  Government  work  contractors  through  the 
Walsh-Healey  and  Davis-Bacon  Acts.  It  Is 
widely  accepted  in  Industry,  although  many 
leading  firms  have  adopted  the  modification 
of  paying  better  than  the  competition.  State 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  some  other 
national  governments  (such  as  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom),  rely  on  this  principle. 

Until  recent  years,  the  principle  of  com- 
parability could  not  be  applied  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  because  there  was  no  broad,  ac- 
ceptable source  of  comparative  salary  data 
from  private  enterprise.  Now.  however,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  national  survey 
of  professional,  administrative,  technical, 
and  clerical  pay  provides  annually  the  req- 
uisite data  on  private  enterprise  pay.  It 
Is  the  only  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
survey  of  Its  kind,  and  there  are  technically 
valid  and  established  methods  for  translat- 
ing the  BLS  data  into  Federal  comparability 
pay  levels. 

Pay  comparability  would  be  established  be- 
tween the  same  levels  of  work  in  private 
enternrlse  and  Government — that  !■;  between 
levels  of  work  having  substantially  the  same 
degrees  of  difficulty,  responsibility,  and  re- 
quired qualifications. 

Although  survey  techniques  require  ascer- 
taining private  enterprise  rates  by  occupa- 
tion as  well  as  work  level,  the  survey  is  so 
designed  that  the  occupational  rates  at  a 
given  work  level  can  be  combined  into  a 
single  rate  representing  the  general  level  of 
private  enterprise  salaries  for  a  work  level 
equivalent  to  a  Classification  Act  grade. 

To  maintain  Federal  salaries  at  levels  com- 
parable with  private  enterprise  levels  and  to 
assure  that  other  features  of  statutory  salary 
systems  are  corrected  and  Improved  as  ex- 
perience shows  the  need,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  President  shall  require  an  annual 
report,  from  an  agency  he  designates,  on  the 
relationship  of  Federal  salaries  to  .those  in 
private  enterprise  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  recommending  the  adjust- 
ments in  salary  schedules,  structure,  and 
policy  he  considers  advisable.  This  provision 
is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed. It  establishes  a  procedure  for  annual 
review  of  salary  schedules  and  for  annual 
adjustment  when  necessary  to  maintain  the 
prescribed  relationship  to  private  enterprise 
pay  levels.  A  systematic  review  of  this  kind 
is  essential  to  prevent  Federal  salary  sched- 
ules from  relapsing  to  their  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  fur- 
nishes private  enterprise  salary  data  for  occu- 
pations which  are  representative  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act.' 

We  would  do  well  to  illustrate  what  the 
Federal  salary  structure  looks  like,  to  give  a 
reference  point  and  basis  for  comparison  be- 
fore undertaking  further  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  salary  rates  as 
they  stood  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Pay 
Reform  Bill  of  1962.  As  will  be  noted  the 
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salary   spread    encomp;iases    .i    ^rade    system       within    each    Krade     iricrea-sp.s    ur    steps    for      eral   siil.irles   were   as    Indicated   on   the   tol- 
ranglng  Irom  Grade  1  through  Grade  18,  and       yeare  uf  service.  Elective  July  iy60,  the  Fed-      lowing  page 


Class  ijicalwn 

A'.t  ■ial'i'''j 

rates  {authorized  by  thf 

Federal  Em 

ployeeK  Sal 

ary  Increase  Art  itj  IU60) 

fiiwto 

b 

e 

d 

e                        t 

1 

Lont«vity 

t 

y 

z 

GS-l 

$3,185 
3.500 
3.760 
4.040 
4.345 
4.830 
5.355 
5,885 
6.13d 
6.995 
7.560 
8,955 
10,635 
12,210 
13.730 
15.255 
16.530 
18,500 

O.290 
3!  605 

3.865 
4,145 
4.510 
4,995 
5.520 
6.05O 
6.600 
7,160 
7,820 
9.2:5 
10,895 
12,470 
14,055 
15,515 
16,790 

U395 
3.710 
3,970 
4,250 
4.675 
5,160 
5,685 
6.215 
6.765 
7.325 
8.080 
9,475 
11,155 
12,730 
14.380 
15.775 
17,050 

$3,500 
3.815 
4.075 
4,355 
4.840 
5,325 
5.850 
6,380 
6.930 
7.490 
8.340 
9.735 
11,415 
12.990 
14,705 
16.035 
17.310 

$3,605 
3,920 
4.180 
4,460 
5.005 
5.490 
6.015 

$3,710 
4.025 
4,285 
4.565 
5.170 
5,655 
6.180 

$3,815 
4.130 
4.390 
4,670 
5.335 
5,820 
6,345 
6,875 
7,425 
7.985 

$3. 290 

4.235 

4,495 

4,775 

5,500 

5,985 

6,510 

7,040 

7.590 

8.150 

9.120 

10.515 

12. 195 

13. 770 

15.290 

$4. 025 
4.340 

4,600 
4.  880 
5.665 
6,  !50 
6,6"5 
7.205 
7,755 
8.315 
9.380 
10.775 
12,455 
14.030 
15.550 

$4,130 

GS-2     

4,445 

GS-3 

4.705 

CS-4     

4,983 

GS-5 

5.83C 

GS-6                  

6.3:5 

GS-7  

6.840 

GS-J              

6.545                 6,710 

7,370 

GS  9 

7.095 
7.655 
8.600 
9.995 
11.675 
13.250 
15.030 
16.295 
17,570 

7.260 
7,820 
8,860 
10,255 
11.935 
13. 510 

7.920 

6S-10          

8,480 

GS-U 

9,640 

GS  12 

11.035 

GS  13 

12.715 

GS-14 

14.290 

GS-l  5 

15,810 

GS-16 

GS-17 

GS-l  8 

t 

NOTES 


GS-l  toGS-10  jfep  IncfMJM  «flectlv«  every  52  *««iii  GS  11  to  GS  17  step  increajsj  •ttective 
every  78  weeks. 


Yearly  salary  divided  by  i.OSC  cuunting  a  traction  ol  a  c^nl  as  trie  neil  fiiihet  ceni  will  give  you 
the  hourly  rale.  Hourly  rale  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweeKly  rate. 


Ttoe  fli»t  pay  raise  after  the  Federal  Reform 
Pay  Act  was  effective  with  CX:tober  1962, 
Without  detailing  at  thla  point  regarding 
every  aspect  of  the  new  rates,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  new  scales  were  raised  on  a 
graduated  baoia  running  from  approximately 
2  percent  to  7  percent,  which  was  consistent, 


at  least  as  far  as  It  went,  with  the  facta 
brought  out  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics I  hereafter  referred  to  as  BL^)  survey 
that  the  higher  the  grade  the  larger  the  pay 
gap.  It  also  provided  for  a  change  in  the 
"within  grade"  raises  of  each  step  with  the 
time  interval  between  each  step  starting  at 

Compensation  schedule  I  {through  ./'in.  i,  lif64) 


53  weeka,  then  104  weeks  and  finally  156 
weeks.  Although  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
the  new  scales  did  not  achieve  comparability. 
On  the  following  page  Is  the  salary  chart 
etlecUve  with  October  1962. 


Grade                   ' 

Waiting  period  52  weeks 

Waiting  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  weeks 

1           I           2 

3 

4 

5 

s 

7 

8                      9 

1 

10 

CS-1 

GS-2 - 

GS-3                

1 
$3,245 

3.560 
3,820 
4.110 
4.565 
5,035 
5,540 
6,090 

$3,350 

3,665 
3,9?5 
4,250 
4, 725 
5.205 
5.725 
6,295 

$3,455 
3.770 
4,030 

4.390 

4.885 

5,375 

5,910 

6.500 

7.125 

7,730 

8.575 

1              10. 105 

1              11,880 

13,695 

15.525 

17,000 

19,000 

$3,560 
3.875 
4.135 

4,  530 

5,045 

5,545 

6,095 

6,705 

7,350 

8,025 

8.840 

10.  420 

12.245 

14. 120 

16.005 

'             17.500 

19,500 

$3,665 
3,980 
4,240 
4.670 
5,205 
5,715 
6,280 
6.910 
7,575 
8.270 
9.105 
10,735 
12.610 
14,  545 
16.485 
18.000 
20,000 

$3,770 
4.085 
4,345 
4.810 
5,365 
5.885 
6.465 
7,115 
7.800 
8.515 
9.370 
11,050 
12,975 
14.970 
16,965 

$3,875 

4.190 
4,455 

4.950 
5,525 
6,055 
6,650 
7,320 
8.025 
8.760 
9,635 
11,  J65 
13,340 
15,395 
17,445 

$3,980  !              $4,085 
4.295                    4.400 
4.580  1                 4.705 
5.090  '               5,230 
5.685  i                5,845 
6.225                  6,395 
5.835                  7.020 
7.525  :                7,730 
8,250                  8.475 
9,  OUb                  9.250 
9,900                 10.165 
11,680                  11,995 
13,705  ,               14,070 
15.820                16.245 

K190 
4.505 
4,830 

GS-4                

5.370 

GS-5 

6.005 

6S-6           

6.565 

GS-7                       

7,205 

GS-«              

7,935 

GS-9 

6,675                  6.900 
\?90                   7.535 

8,700 

GS-IO           

9.495 

GS-ll 

8,045 
9,475 
11.150 
12.845 
14.565 
16,000 
18.000 
20.000 

8.310 
9,790 
11,515 

13.270 
15,045 
16,500 
18.500 

GS-12 

^,, 

RS-ll 

GS-14 

fvc-i^ 

17,925 

re  1A 

......... 

1 " 

1 

Nola. —Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  i  trKtion  of  a  cent  as  tlia  next  higher  cent  will  give  you  t^e  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 

TtM  Mcond  and  third  raises  promulgated  after  thla  relonn  act  are  shown  on  the  following  pages.  Although  promised  by  the  Act,  these 
ralMS  too,  did  not  achieve  comparability. 

Compensation  schedule  II  {effective  Jan.  5,  1984) 


Grade 

Wilting  period  52  weeks 

Wait 

ng  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  weeks 

1 

2 

3 

1 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

GS-l 

$3,305 

3,620 
3,880 
4,215 
4.690 
5.235 
5.795 
6.390 
7.030 
7.690 
8.410 
9.980 
11.725 
13.615 
15,655 
16,000 
18  OTO 
20.  000 

$3,410 

3,725 

3,985 

4,355 

4,850 

5,410 

5,390 

5.500 

7.260 

7.945 

8.690 

10.310 

12.110 

14,065 

16. 180 

16,500 

18.  500 

$3,515 
3.830 
4.090 
4.495 
5.010 
5.585 
6,185 
6,810 
7,490 
8.200 
8,970 
10.640 
12.  495 
14,515 
16.695 
17  000 

$3,620 

3.935 

4.195 

4.635 

5.170 

5,760 

6.330 

7,020 

7.720 

8,455 

9.250 

10.970 

12.880 

14.965 

17.210 

17  500 

$3,725 

4,040 
4.300 
4.775 
5.  330  I 
5,935  1 
6,575  , 
7.230 
7.950 
8.710  1 
9.530  1 
11.300 
13.265 
15.415 
17.725 
18.000 

$3,935 

4,145 
4,405 
4,915 
5.490 
6.110 
6.770 
7,440 
8,180 
8,965 
9,810 
11.630 
13,650 
15.865 
18.240 

$3, 935 

4,250 
4,525 

5,055 
5,630 
6.285 
6.965 
7,650 
8,410 
9.  ?.^0 
10,090 
1 1 . 960 
14.035 
16,315 
18.755 

$4,040 
4,355 
4.650 
5,195 

$«.M5 
4.460 
4,775 
5,335 

$4,250 
4,565 
4,900 
5,475 
6,130 
6,810 
7.550 
8,280 
9,100 
9,985 

6S-2         

6S-3 

GS-4          

GS-5 

5,810                  5.970 
6.450'                6,635 
7,160                  7,355 
7,860                  8.070 
8,640                   8,870 
9.475                   9,730 

GS-6                

GS-7  

GS-<               

GS-9                

GS-10 

GS-ll 

GS-12 

GS-13 

GS-14 

GS-IS 

10.370 
12.290 
14.420 
16.765 
19.270 

10.650 
12.620 
14.805 
17.215 

== 

cs-v"" '.'".'.'.'.. 

GS-IJ 

19,000 

19.500 
t 

20.000  1.... 

:::::::::::::: 

-Yearly  salary  divided  by  2.080  counting  a  fraction  ot  a  cent  as  the  next  higher  cent  will  give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 
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Grade 

Waiting  period  52  weeks 

Waiting  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  weeks 

1                       2 

3 

*                       ^ 

6 

7 

8                        9 

10 

55-1              

$3, 385                $3, 500 

3.680                  3.805 
4.005                    4.140 
4,480                  4.630 
5,000                  5,165 
5.505                  5,690 
6,050                  6.250 
6,630                  6.850 
7.220                  7.465 
7.900                  8.170 
8.650                 8.945 

$3,615 

3,930 

4.275 

4.780 

5,330 

5,875 

6,450 

7.070 

7.710 

8.440 

9.240 

10.960 

12.915 

15.150 

17.600 

20,245 

22.945 

$3,730 

4,055 

4,410 

4,930 

5,495 

6.060 

6.650 

7,290 

7,955 

8,710 

9,535 

11,315 

13,335 

15,640 

18. 170 

20.900 

23,695 

$3,845 

4,180 

4,545 

5,080 

5,660 

6,245 

6,850 

7,510 

8,200 

8,980 

9,830 

11,670 

13,755 

16.130 

18. 740 

21.555 

24, 445 

$3,960 

4,305 

4,680 

5,230 

5,825 

6.430 

7.050 

7.730 

8,445 

9.250 

10.125 

12,025 

14,175 

16.620 

19,310 

22,210 

$4,  075 

4,430 

4,815 

5,380 

5,990 

6,615 

7.250 

7,950 

8,690 

9,520 

10,420 

12,380 

14,595 

17,110 

19,880 

22,865 

$4, 190 

4.555 

4,950 

5.  530. 

6.155 

6,800 

7.450 

8,170 

8,935 

9,790 

10,715 

12.735 

15,015 

17,600 

20.  450 

23, 520 

J4.305 

4.680 

5,085 

5,680. 

6,320 

6,985 

7,650 

8,390 

9,180 

10.060 

11.010 

13,090 

15.435 

18.090 

21.020 

24,175 

$4  420 

5S-2         

4  805 

2S  3 

5,220 

GS  4 

5  830 

GS  5      

6,485 

GS-6        

7.170 

GS  7  

7,850 

GS-8 

8.610 

G$-9          

9,425 

GS  10               

10,330 

GS-ll        

11,305 

GS  12 

10,250 
12.075 
14,170 
16.460 
18.935 
21,445 
24,  500 

10,605 
12,495 
14,660 
17,030 
19,  590 
22, 195 



13,445 

GS-13          

15.855 

GS-U               

18.580 

(5S-15 - --.. 

GS-16    

21,590 

GS-17                  

GS-18 

Note— Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  y}  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  will  give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 


We  have  stated  that  the  last  three  raises 
have  not  achieved  comparability,  but  we 
have  not  shown  any  figures  on  what  this 
comparability  is  supposed  to  be  up  to  now. 
No  purpose  would  be  served  In  listing  nu- 
merous pages  of  figures  on  each  raise  but  It 
Is  believed  a  good  insight  Into  this  problem 
can  be  achieved  In  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  1965  and  1966  pay  proposals  and  the  re- 
sults that  followed. 

President  Johnson's  communication  to 
Speaker  McCormack  serves  to  show  the  re- 
sponsibility the  President  now  has  to  an- 
nually report  to  the  Congress  on  Federal  sal- 
aries and  Indicate  who  prepares  the  report. 
On  May  17,  1965,  the  transmittal  of  the  re- 
port was  made: 

"Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementing  my 
message  on  Federal  Pay.  and  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  I 
transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress  the  at- 
tached report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  comparing 
Federal  statutory  salary  rates  with  the  salary 
rates  paid  in  private  enterprise  for  the  same 
work  levels,  as  reported  In  November  1964 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 
"Sincerely, 

'Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  '    ^ 

Shortly  we  will  look  at  these  figures  but 
first  it  should  be  stated  that  this  report 
compares  the  then  present  Federal  statutory 
salary  rates  with  average  salary  rates  paid 
for  the  same  levels  of  work  In  private  enter- 
prise as  reported  In  November  1964  In  the 
National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administra- 
tive, Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  conducted 
by  the  BLS, 

At  grades  GS-l  and  aS-2  of  the  Classlflca- 
tlon  Act,  but  in  no  other  salary  sysetm,  the 
then  current  rates  were  set  above  1963  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates.  At  all  other  grades 
through  GS-5,  the  current  rates  approxi- 
mated those  paid  in  private  enterprise  In 
1963.  From  GS-6  upwards,  the  current  rates 
dropped  progressively  further  In  arrears  of 
1963  private  enterprise;  and  from  GS-12  up- 
ward the  rates  were  below  the  2962  rates  of 
private  enterprise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  shown 
In  the  following  charts  are  actually  even 
further  behind  because  of  the  time  lag  in  the 
compilation  of  the  figures  and  the  approxi- 
mate 3%  average  gain  in  private  salaries 
each  year. 

The  following  chart  compares  the  1964  pay 
line  with  the  1962  pay  line  (a  pay  line  Is 
tlie  fourth  step  of  the  salary  schedule)  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  salary  adjustment  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  April  1963.  and 
with  the  fourth  rates  of  the  grades  In  the 
Uien    present    Classification    Act    schedule 


which  became  effective  in  July  1964.  The 
1964  pay  line  shows  a  uniform  Increase  at  all 
grades  ol  approximately  6.6  percent  over  the 
1962  pay  line.  Because  Congress  adjusted  the 
President's  1963  salary  proposal  so  as  to  add 
3  percent  at  the  first  five  grades  and  to  reduce 


the  rates  for  the  upper  grades  by  progres- 
sively larger  dollar  amounts,  the  differences 
between  the  current  schedule  rates  and  the 
1964  pay  line  vary  from  3.5  percent  at  most 
of  the  lower  grades  to  about  11  percent  at 
the  top  grades.^ 


Comparison  of  Classification  Act  pay  line  derived  from  BLS  1964  report  with  1962  pay 
line  and  with  present  Classijirntion  Act  schedule 


Gnde 


GS-l. 
GS  2. 
GS  3. 
GS-4, 
GS  5. 
GS-6. 
GS-7. 
63  8. 
GS-9. 
GS-10 
GS-ll 
GS-12 
GS  13 
GS-14 
GS  15 
GS  16 
GS  17 
GS  18 


Pay  line 
derived  from 
1964  report 


$3, 630 


.075 

,565 

.105 

.690 

,335 

,020 

.770 

8.580 

9,440 

10,380 

12.435 

14. 750 

r7.315  I 

20,120  I 

23,140  I 

26.330  I 

'27,200  ' 


1962  com- 
parability 
pay  line 


$3,400 

3,820 

4,280 

4,785  I 

5,335  I 

5,940  I 

6,585 

7,290 

8,045 

8.850 

9.735  I 

11.665  I 

13,835 

16,240  I 

18.870  I 

21,700  t 

24,695  I 

'25,270 


Difference, 

1964  over 

1962  pay  line 

(percent) 


6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6,7 
6.7 
6,6 


Difference,  1964  comparability 

Current  Classi- 

pay line  over  curren' 

fication  Act 

Classification 

Act  schedule 

schedule 

(4th  rates) 

Amount 

Percent 

$3,730 

(') 

4.055 

$20 

0.5 

4.410 

155 

3.5 

4.930 

175 

3.5 

5.495 

195 

3.5 

6,060 

275 

4.5 

6,650 

370 

5.6 

7,290 

480 

6.6 

7.955 

625 

7,9 

8,710 

730 

8.4 

9,535 

845 

8.9 

11,315 

1,120 

9,9 

13.335 

1.415 

10,6 

15,640 

1.675 

10,7 

18.170 

1,950 

10,7 

20,900 

2,240 

10,7 

23,695 

2,635 

11.1 

•21,500 

2,455 

10.0 

1  Present  rate  above  pay  line. 

'  Entrance  rate  for  grade  (in  lieu  of  pay  line  4th  rate,  $29,650). 
3  Entrance  rate  for  grade  (in  lieu  of  pay  line  4th  rate,  $27,805). 
•  Single  rate. 

Based  upon  the  BLS  survey  of  November 
1964  the  entire  Federal  salary  scale  for  1965 
should  have  been  as  Illustrated  on  the  next 
page.  However,  even  though  this  scale  showed 
what  was  needed  for  comparability  on  figures 
that  were  already  over  a  year  old,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concurred  in  the  recommendations  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Special  Panel  on  Fed- 
eral Salaries. 

The  Panel's  recommendation  was  for  an  in- 
crease of  a  3  percent  across  the  board  raise  in 
the  statutory  salary  schedules  even  though 
the  figures  clearly  indicated  a  graduated  raise 
of  between  3.6  and  11  percent  was  needed. 
The  3  percent  recommended  did  not  allow 
for  the  lag  in  compiling  the  figures  and  there- 
fore the  Federal  salaries  slipped  to  an  approx- 
imate range  of  4  to  11.5  percent  behind  the 
private  remuneration.  The  salary  scale  as  en- 
acted is  illustrated  on  page  17  which 
amounted  to  a  raise  of  3.6  percent. 

The  Special  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries  in- 
vited Federal  employee  organizations  to  pre- 
sent their  views  in  writing  on  the  pay  raise 
question  after  having  been  supplied  the  BLS 
survey  report.  Thirty-two  employee  and  pro- 


fessional organizations  presented  their  views 
and  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  endors- 
ing  the  comparability  approach. 

John  F.  Griner,  the  National  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees on  March  10,  1965,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  recommendation  I  desire  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  is  that  an  overall  Increase 
of  3.5  percent  be  added  to  that  provided  In 
the  1964  pay  line,  with  the  further  stipula- 
tion that  there  be  a  minimum  Increase  of 
7  percent  beginning  with  Grade  GS-l  and 
rising  to  14,6  percent  in  GS-17.  I  make  this 
recommendation,  which  I  believe  to  be  con- 
servative, because  the  lag  between  salary 
surveys  and  legislative  enactments  has  pre- 
vented employees  from  benefiting  from 
needed  salary  increases  as  early  as  they 
should  have  been  able  to  benefit.  This  lag 
beg^  with  the  survey  of  1960-61  on  which 
the  1962  salary  Reform  Act  was  based.  From 
then  until  the  latest  salary  survey  of  1963- 
64  the  lag  was  continued  with  the  result 
that  the  1964  law  was  enacted  approximately 
a  year  and  a  half  after  a  large  portion  of 
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the  1983-63  survey  had  been  completed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  lag  In  each  of  the 
four  surveys  from  1960-61  to  the  latest  sur- 
vey of  1963-64  U  In  each  instant  additive. 
but  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  raises 


were  delayed  each  t;me  and  would  not  fully 
reflect  the  higher  rates  In  Industry  which 
prevailed  during  the  preceding  period  Tlius 
It  U  that  we  sugtjest  the  additional  Increise 
of  3  5  percent  with  the  provision  of  a  7  per- 

/;")4  romparability  schedule,  Classification  Act 


cent  minimum  Increase  In  GS-1.  However, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  still  not  be 
sufflcleiit  to  bring  rates  In  all  grades  into 
line  with  salaries  In  private  Industry  as  In- 
dicated In  the  most  recent  BL3  survey. 


1 

2           1 

3 

Pay  hl>«  4 

'            1 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

GS-1  I      

{3.385 

3.700 
4.145 
4.540 
5.130 
5,765 
6.375 
7.J65 
7.800 
8.585 
9.435 
11.310 
13.315 
15.740 
18.290 
21.040 
23.930 
27,200 

}3.500  '             J3.615 
3.825                 3.950  1 
4,285                  4,425  i 

4.  795                 4, 950 

5,  350                 5, 520 
5.955                  6.145 
6. 590                 6. 805 
7.30O                  7.535 
8.  C60                  8. 320 
8.870                  9.155 
9.750                 10.065 

11.685                 12.060 
13.860                 14.305 
16.265                 16,790 
19.900                19.510 
21.740                 22,440 
24.730  1             25,530 
1  

$3,730               $3,845 

4,075                  4,200 

4, 565                  4,  705 

5,105                  5,260 

5,690                 5,860 

5,335                 6,525 

7.020                 7,235  1 

7.770                 8,005 

8.580                  8,840 

9.440                 9.725 

10,380                10,695 

12,435                12,810 

14,750                15,195 

17,315  1             17,840 

20.120               20,730 

23,140                23,840 

26.330              27.130 

$3,960 
4,325 
4,845 
5.415 
6.030 
6,715 
7.450 
8.240 
9,100 
10.010 
11,010 
13.185 
15.54U 
18.365 
21.340 
24.540 

$4,075 

4.450 
4.985 
5.570 
6.200 
6. 905 
7.665 
8.  •175 
9.350 
10.295 
11.325 
13.550 
16.085 
18.890 
21.950 
25,240 

'.v.... ....... I 

$4,190 
4,575 
5,125 
5,725 
6.370 
7.C95 
7.880 
8.710 
9.620 
10.580 
11.640 
13.935 
16.530 
19,415 
22.  560 
25.940 

$4,305 
4.700 
5.265 
5.880 
6.540 
7,285 
8.095 
8.945 
9.880 
10.865 
11.955 
14.310 
15.975 
19.940 
23,170 
26.  540 

$4,420 

GS-2                    

4,825 

GS-3    

5.405 

GS-4                    

6.035 

GS-5 

6.710 

GS-6                

7,475 

GS-7 

8.310 

GS-8 

9.180 

GS-9      

10.140 

GS-10 

11.150 

GS-ll     

12.270 

GS-12  

14.685 

GS-13           

17.420 

GS-14      

20.465 

GS-15    

23,780 

n^lfi 

GS-17    

n^  1 11 

1                         .                         1                         1 

1                          1 

I  RetaitMd  salaries. 

4 

Federal  Employees 

Salary  Act  of  1965  ^effective  Oct.  10,  1965) 

Gnda 

Wait 

ing  period  52  weeks 

Waiting  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  weeks 

I 

2 

3 

4                     5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

GS-1                 

J3,507 

3,8M 
4,149 
4,641 
5,181 
5,702 
6.  269 
6,863 
7  479 
8,184 
8.961 
lj.519 
12.510 
14.580 
17.055 
19,619 
22.217 
25.  382 

$3,626 
3,943 

4.289 
4.797 
5.352 
5.894 
6.476 

$3,745 

4.  C72 
4.429 
4,953 
5.523 
6,086 
6.583 

$3,864               $3,983 
4.210  ,                4.330 
4.569                  4.709 
5. 109                  5.  265 
5.694                  5.865 
6.278  1                6.470 
6.890                  7.097 
7.553                 7.781 
8.241                   8.495 
9,024                  9.304 
9.879  .              10,185 
11,723                 12.091 

$4,102 
4,459 
4.849 
5.421 
6,036 
6,662 
7.304 
8,009 
8,749 
9.584 
10,491 
12. 459 
14,585 
17.220 
20.005 
23,009 


$4,221 
4.588 

4.939 
5.577 
6,207 
6,854 
7,511 
8.237 
9.003 
9.864 
10.  797 
12.827 
15. 120 
17.728 
20,  595 
23.687 

$4,340 

4.717 
5.129 
5.733 
6.378 
7.046 
7.718 
8.455 
9.257 
10.  144 
11.103 
13.195 
5.555 
18.236 
21.185 
24.365 

$4,459 

4.846 
5.269 
5.889 
6.549 
7.238 
7.925 
8.693 
9.511 
10.424 
11.409 
13.563 
15.990 
18.744 
1              21.775 
1              25,043 

$4,571 

GS-2                       

4.975 

GS-3           

5,409 

GS-4                

GS-5                     

6.720 

GS-6                

7.430 

GS-7          

8.132 

GS-8        

7.097                 7.325 

8.921 

GS-9                     

7,733 

8,464 
9.257 
10.987 
12.945 

15.133 
17,645 
20.297 
22.994 

7.987 

8,744 
9.573 
11   355 
13.380 
15.696 
18.235 
23,975 
23.771 

9.765 

GS-10         

10.704 
11,715 

GS-U             

GS-12         

13,931 

GS-13         

13.815 
16.204 

14.250 
16.712 

16.425 
19.252 
22.365 

GS-14      

GS-15 

GS-16 

18.825 
21.653 
24.548 

19.415 
22.331 
25.325 

6S-18 

' - 1 i 

Nets.— Yesriy  sslsry  divided  by  2.080  counting  H  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  will  give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rale  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 


"Tbe  Increase  which  I  am  recommending 
and  which  coincides  with  that  approved  by 
the  Government  Employees'  Council,  would 
provide  fotirth-step  rates  for  the  various 
grades  in  the  table  l>elGW.  The  range  of  rec- 
ommended rates  Is  compared  with  1964  pay 
line."  » 


Grids 

Percent  increase  o 

4th  rata 

Based  on  CSC 
■  nd  BOB  1964 

pay  line 

AFGE 

recommenda- 
tion 

GS  1               - -. 

7  0 

GS-2        - 

0.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
4.5 
5.6 
6.6 
7.9 
8.4 
8.9 
9.9 
10.6 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
11.1 
10.0 

7.0 

6S-3             - 

7.0 

GS-4                  

7.0 

GS-5                  

7.0 

GS-6              

8.0 

GS-7        

9.1 

GS-8             

10.1 

GS-9           

11.4 

GS-10            

U  9 

GS-ll      

12.4 

GS  12         

13.4 

GS-13             

14.1 

GS  14                

14,2 

GS-15         

14.2 

GS-16                

14.2 

GS-17         

14  6 

GS-18    

13.5 

In  the  last  few  pages  we  have  discussed 
th0  1066  pay  legislation  and  the  eCTect  It  had 
upon  tbe  Issue  of  comparability.  Little  more 
nee<l  be  aald  on  how  the  Federal  employee 
fared.  The  figures  speaX  lor  themselves.  With 
tlila  In  mind  we  move  to  1966  and  the  open- 
ing statement  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  transmitting 
the   meaeage   of   the   Budget   Director   and 


Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Among  the  many  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  count  Is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  Is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Honest,  Intelligent,  efficient,  and — 
above  all— dedicated,  these  men  and  women 
represent  a  national  resource  and  a  national 
asset. 

America  expects  much  of  these  public  serv- 
ants. We  have  made  vigorous  demands  on 
their  time  and  energy.  We  have  exacted  from 
them  high  standards  of  work   and  conduct. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  moved  steadily  to 
compensate  these  men  and  women  equitably 
and  competitively  for  their  quality  perform- 
ance In  the  public  interest  To  that  end.  the 
administration  prepared  and  the  Congress 
enacted,  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  We  established  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  entitled  to  a  pay  scale 
which  comp.ires  favorably  with  pay  In  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Such  a  pay  scale  Is  as  much  In  the  national 
interest  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  said  when  signing  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964: 

America's  challenges  cannot  be  met  In  this 
modern  world  by  mediocrity,  at  any  level, 
public  or  private.  All  through  our  society  we 
must  search  for  brilliance,  welcome  genius, 
strive  for  excellence. 

We  have  been  true  to  the  principle  of 
comparability. 

Since  1961,  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
has  Increased  by  over  16  percent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  have  been  Pres- 
ident, employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  enjoyed  pay  Increases  amountlne  to 
nearly  12  percent   These  Increaees  have  done 


much  to  close  the  gap  between  compensa- 
tion for  Government  employees  and  those 
In  private  enterprise." 

The  President  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
was  asking  for  Federal  compensation 
amounting  to  a  total  of  3.2  percent,  2.85  per- 
cent being  a  cash  raise,  to  comply  with  tbe 
Administration's  guldepost  for  all  to  follow 
as  a  hedge  against  Inflation.  The  President 
requested  a  graduated  raise  ranging  from  1 
percent  to  4' 2  percent. 

As  a  public  matter  It  Is  easy  to  realize 
that  the  President  must  set  an  example  If 
he  iisked  others  to  restrict  wage  hikes  but 
It's  the  epitome  of  Irony  to  make  those  Fed- 
er.U  workers,  who  by  statistics  gathered  by 
an  arm  of  the  executive  office  itself,  are 
shown  to  be  trailing  up  to  11%  or  more 
behind  the  rest  of  the  labor  force. 

In  analyzing  the  President's  message  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  legislative  history 
would  most  likely  And  themselves  somewhat 
at  odds  with  the  declaration  that  "we  have 
been  true  to  the  principle  of  comparability." 

However,  if  we  go  further  into  the  Joint 
.Annual  Report  we  find  the  members  stating 
that  the  3.6  percent  adjustment  authorized 
as  of  October  1.  1965.  did  give  comparability 
but  only  to  the  lower  grades,  GS-1  througb 
GS  5,  which  as  we  have  previously  noted, 
were  the  grades  that  either  did  not  trail 
comparability  or  trailed  by  only  a  small 
amount  The  Report  went  on  to  say  how- 
ever, that  at  GS-6  and  higher  grades  the 
1965  adjustment  permitted  Federal  salary 
rates  to  trail  the  1964  private  enterprise 
rates.  At  several  of  the  highest  grades  the 
Federal    rates    were    approximately    compa- 
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rable  with  1962  private  enterprise  rates.  "True 
comparability"?  I  guess  we'd  have  to  allow 
for  Interpretation. 

In  computing  the  statistics  lor  this  survey 
the  method  was  changed  from  previous  meth- 


ods in  that  the  survey  was  extended  to  in- 
clude nonmetropolitan  areas  as  well  as  met- 
ropolitan. Consequently,  the  differences 
shown  between  the  1965  and  1964  rates  can- 
not be  compared  figure  for  figure,  but  for 


the   purpKDses   set  forth   In   this   paper   the 
figures  are  more  than  adequate. 

The  survey  this  time  showed  the  salaries 
Federal  employees  should  have  been  getting 
In  1966  to  be  as  follows: 


1965  comparability  pay  schedule — Classification  Act 


FSS 


GS-1 . . 
GS  2.. 
GS-3.. 
CS-4.. 
GS-5  . 
GS-6.. 
GS-7  . 
GS  8.. 
GS-9  . 
GS-10. 
GS-ll. 
GS  12. 
GS-13. 
GS-14. 
GS-15. 
GS-16. 
GS-17. 
GS-18. 


Pay  line 


$3. 265 

3.710 
4.195 
4.730  , 
5.305  I 
5.925  1 
6.  595  I 
7.310 
8.090  I 
8.915 
9.810 
11.765 
13.970 
16.465 
19.295 
22.525 
26.210 
30,490 


$3,375 

3,835 

4,335 

4.885 

5,480 

6.120 

6,815 

7,555 

8.360 

9,210 

10,135 

12.155 

14.435 

17,015 

19,940 

23,275 

27,085 


$3.  485 

3.960 

4,475 

5.040 

5,655 

6,315 

7,035 

7,800 

8,630 

9,505 

10.460 

12.545 

14.900 

17.565 

20.585 

24.025 

27,960 


$3,595 

4,085 

4,615 

5,195 

5.830 

6,510 

7,255 

8,045 

8,900 

9,800 

10,785 

12,935 

15,365 

18,115 

21,230 

24,775 

28,835 


$3,705 

4,210 

4,755 

5,350 

6,005 

6.705 

7.475 

8,290 

9.170 

10,095 

11,110 

13, 325 

15.830 

18.665 

21,875 

25,  525 

29,710 


$3,815 


.335 
.895 
.505 
.180 
,900 
.695 
8.535 
9.440 
10.390 
11.435 
13.715 
16.295 
19.215 
22.  520 
26,275 


J3.925 


.460 
.035 
.660 
.355 
.095 
.915 
.780 
9.710 
10.685 
11.760 
14,105 
16.760 
19,765 
23, 165 
27, 025 


J4,035 

4.585 

5.175 

5.815 

6,530 

7,290 

8.135 

9,025 

9.980 

10.980 

12.085 

14.495 

17.225 

20.315 

23.810 

27,775 


10 


J4.145  I 
4.710 
5.315 
5.970 
6.705  ' 
7.485  I 
8.355 
9.270  I 
10.250  I 
11.275  I 
12.410 
14.885  I 
17,690 
20.855 
24,455 
28, 525 


J4,255 

4,835 

5.455 

6.125 

6,880 

7.680 

8.575 

9,515 

10,520 

11.570 

12.735 

15.275 

18.155 

21,415 

25,100 


The  salary  scales  as  finally  enacted  effective  Jtoly  3,  1966,  are  shown  on  the  chart  below. 

Federal  Employees  Salary  Ad  of  1966  {effective  July  3,  1966) 


Grade 

Waiting  period  52  weeks 

Waiting  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  weeks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

GS-1 

$3,609 

3.925 

4,269 

4.776 

5.331 

5,867 

6,451 

7,068 

7,696 

8,421 

9,221 

10,927 

12.873 

15,106 

17,550 

20, 075 

22.760 

25,890 

$3,731 

4,058 

4.413 

4,936 

5,507 

6,065 

6.664 

7.303 

7.957 

8,709 

9,536 

11,306 

13.321 

15,629 

18,157 

20, 745 

23,520 

$3, 853 

4,191 
4,557 
5.096 
5.683 
6.263 
6,877 
7,538 
8.218 
8.997 
9.851 
11,685 
13, 769 
16.152 
18.764 
21.415 
24.280 

$3,975 

4,324 

4,701 

5.256 

5.859 

6.461 

7,090 

7,773 

8,479 

9,285 

10,166 

12,064 

14,217 

16,675 

19,371 

22,085 

25.040 

$4,097 

4,457 

4,845 

5,416 

6,035 

6.659 

7.303 

8.008 

8.740 

9,573 

10,481 

12,443 

14.665 

17.198 

19.978 

22,755 

25,800 

$4,219 

4,590 

4,989 

5.576 

6,211 

6.857 

7.516 

8.243 

9.001 

9,861 

10, 796 

12, 822 

15.113 

17,721 

20, 585 

23,425 

1 
$4  342  i             t4  4e^ 

$4,585 

4,989 

5.421 

6,056 

6,739 

7,451 

8,155 

8,948 

9,784 

10,725 

11,741 

13,959 

16,457 

19,290 

22,406 

25, 435 

$4,707 
5  122 

GS-2 

4,723 

5,133 

5,736 

6,387 

7.055 

7,729 

8,478 

9,262 

10,149 

11,111 

13,201 

15,561 

18.244 

21,192 

24.095 

4,856 

5,277 

5,896 

6,563 

7,253 

7.942 

8,713 

9.523 

10,437 

11,426 

13,580 

16.009 

18,767 

21.799 

24,765 

GS-3 

5,565 
6.216 
6,915 
7,649 
8,368 
9  133 

GS-4 

GS-5.. 

GS-6 

GS-7.... 

GS-8 

GS-9 

10',045 
11  013 

GS-10 

GS-ll 

12,056 
14,338 
16,905 
19,813 
23,013 

GS-12 

GS-13 

GS-14 

GS-15 

GS  16 

GS-17 

CS-18 

Note.— Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  y^  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  will  give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 


Let  us  make  an  analysis  of  this  latest 
(1966)  i>ay  scale  from  a  different  approach 
and  then  compare  the  results  of  the  1965 
pay  scale. 

A  sampling  of  four  different  grades  will 


give  the  spectrum  desired  and  be  compatible 
for  comparison  to  past  pay  scales  to  deter- 
mine what  progress  has  been  made.  The  fol- 
lowing  chart   will    illustrate. 


1%6  comparability  pay 

1966  actjal 
pay 

Gain  (-)-)  or 
loss(-) 

Approximate 

percent    ot 

comparability 

Approximate 
true  percent 
ot  compara- 
bility due  to 
time  lag 

Trailing 
percent 

K-I.  $3.595 

$3,975 

6,461 

14,217 

25,040 

-l-$380 

-49 

-1,148 

-3,795 

110 
99 
93 
87 

106.5 
95.5 
89.5 
83.5 

GS-6.  J6.510 

-4.5 

GS-13.  J15.365... 

-10  5 

GS-17,  $28,835 

-16.5 

But  getting  back  to  reality,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  testifying 
before  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee 
put  Into  the  record  the  Proposed  Classified 
rates  and  the  comparability  figures  Includ- 
ing percentage  of  comparability.  Following 
is  the  chart:  Note  how  it  compares  to  my 
own  figures  worked  up  for  the  1966  raise  and 
It  Is  easy  to  conclude  what  progress  will  be 
made   If   these   scales   are   enacted. 


Grades  1  through  5  have  achieved  better 
than  comparability.  Beginning  with  Grade  6 
and  above  the  classified  workers  start  to 
fall  below  the  comparability  line  with  the 
percentage  ranging  from  a  loss  of  4.5%  to  a 
loss  of  16.5 Tc.  The  1965  raise  trailed  by  ap- 
proximately 4  to  11.5%,  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  loss  of  approximately  .5  to  5% 
over  the  previous  year.  Will  the  story  con- 
tinue In  the  same  VANB,  or  in  VAIN? 

Prospects  in  the  future 
As  In  most  legislation  the  hard  work  on 
a  bill  or  resolution  Is  done  at  the  Commit- 
tee level.  The  Committee  can  use  the  hear- 
ing as  a  method  of  gathering  information, 
polnu  of  view,  and  as  a  public  Information 
outlet.  At  present  hearings  are  being  held 

footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


by  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
the  1967  pay  proposals.  In  spite  of  the  figures 
showing  the  graduated  gap  In  comparable 
pay,  the  Administration  bas  proposed  an 
across  the  hoard  raise  of  4.6%  this  year  out 
then  proposed  two  successive  raises  of  a 
slightly  higher  amount  on  a  tliding-scale 
In  1968  and  1969,  with  the  ultimate  effect 
promising  comparability  in  1969.  Those  that 
recall  the  promise  of  comparability  In  1962 
might  be  pessimistically  skeptical  on  that 
score.  However,  there  may  be  some  basis  for 
cautious  optimism.  Hearings  conducted  on 
April  25,  1967,  reportedly  "produced  surprls- 
Ingly-strong  backing  for  a  two  year  plan 
and  equality  by  mid- 1968. "  Additionally,  a 
change  in  the  timing  of  the  BLS  survey  will 
lop  off  3  months  of  the  timj  lag  and  will  re- 
sult in  figures  being  only  13  months  old  In- 
stead  of    15   in   the   future  surveys. 


Prcrposed 

^laaalfied 

rates  " 

Com- 
parable 
salaries 

Proposed 
salaries 

Percent 

of  com- 
parability 

Sample 
percent 
comparison 
of  1966 
scales 
using 
survey 
scjies 

GS-1...  . 

$3,  745 

4,255 

4,810 

5,415 

6,075 

6,790 

7,555 

8,380 

9,270 

10.215 

11,235 

13,470 

16.005 

18,870 

22,115 

25,810 

30,040 

31,760 

$4,154 

4,519 

4.913 

5.493 

6,123 

6.752 

7,409 

8,122 

8,861 

9.703 

10,623 

12,607 

14. 857 

17,425 

20. 243 

23.079 

25.850 

25.990 

110.9 
106.2 
102.1 
101.4 
100.8 
99.4 
98.1 
96  9 
95  6 
95  0 
94.6 
93  6 
92.8 
92.3 
91.5 
89.4 
86.1 
81.8 

110 

GS-2 

GS-3 

GS-4 

GS-5 

GS-6 

99 

GS-7 

GS-8... 

GS-9 

6S-10 

GS-ll 

GS-12 

GS-13 

GS-14 

93 

GS-15 

GS-16 

GS-17 

GS-18 

87 

riot*.— Virtually  no  progress. 
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The  Btory  would  not  be  complete  unless 
we  considered  In  the  legislative  process  the 
feelings  of  the  employees   themselves. 

Employee  reactions 

Those  directly  concerned  with  this  matter 
of  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  must  certainly 
have  feelings  on  the  matter.  In  part  the  fol- 
lowing pages  reveal  what  some  have  Indi- 
cated m  writing  to  their  representatives.' 

In  the  Durst  Instance  the  thought  being 
conveyed  seems  to  be  a  rebuttal  of  the  ex- 
cuses given  that  a  comparable  wage  cannot 
be  paid  because  of  budget  problems  and 
especially  because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

TH«   PLIGHT    or    THE    FTDERAL    KMPLOTE8 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  many  wars  An 
extremely  hot  war  In  Vietnam,  at  home  we 
are  fighting  a  war  on  poverty,  another  is 
the  cold  war  throughout  the  world,  races  In 
technology  space  programs,  others  in  moral 
questions  of  Individual  rights  Each  Is  coetly. 
far  more  costly  than  people  wish  them  to  be. 
but  nevertheless  Just  as  costly  m  human 
lives,  suffering,  tensions,  anguish,  and  In- 
evitably the  most  calculable,  money. 

Each  of  us  flghta  his  own  little  war  of 
trying  to  be  victorious  in  acquiring  more  of 
this  calculable  commodity  for  our  own  basic 
needs  and  then  some  for  that  better  life,  just 
as  collectively  we  all  strive  to  be  victorious 
In  all  these  wars,  simultaneously  All.  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  can  conclude  that  the  more 
that  Is  attempted  or  necess.iry,  the  higher 
the  aggregate  cost  will  be.  And,  assumlngly, 
the  higher  the  cost  to  all  as  equ.illy  as  Is 
feasible  All  Americans  are  Involved  in  these 
wars,  as  Individual  citizens,  groups,  etc..  and 
among  those  groups,  is  a  particular  group. 
and  the  subject  of  this  message,  the  Federal 
employees.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  from 
one  point  of  view.  Federal  employees,  as  a 
whole  are  to  a  degree  more  deeply  involved 
In  these  wars  than  other  citizens  and  tax- 
payers, by  the  additional  privilege  of  ac- 
tively and  directly  working  In  these  en- 
deavors As  a  Federal  employee  and  Rn  advo- 
cate of  their  causes  ,*nd  p!i6;ht  to  attain 
Individual  and  collective  goals  the  following 
Is  offered  for  consideration  by  all  those  with 
a  degree  of  control  or  influence  over  their 
fate. 

It  Is  a  fact  and  necessarily  so.  that  the 
Federal  employee  Is  handicapped  in  his  bar- 
gaining position  as  opposed  to  other  groups 
of  employees,  when  seeking  just  benefits  or 
wages,  by  the  Inability  to  strike  or  exercise 
other  coercive  means  to  drive  home  his  views. 
Moreorer,  vlrtuaUy  the  only  means  of  effect- 
ing his  goals  Is  obtaining  the  sympathy  of 
the  nation's  legislators  and  Chief  Legislator, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to 
this  group  that  this  appeal  Is  directed. 

In  all  fairness  we  should  be  and  are.  In 
full  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
overwhelming  decisions  that  are  burdening 
our  Chief  Executive  and  legislators  How  do 
we  accomplish  all  things  to  all  people,  and 
do  It  now?  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  this.  What 
we  do  ask.  Is  that  we  give  nothing  less  than 
any  citizen  Is  asked  to  give,  whatever  be 
decided  by  our  elected  representatives.  What 
we  further  ask,  however.  Is  that  we  are  not 
asked  any  longer  to  bear  more  than  what  Is 
asked  of  every  citizen  and  taxpayer.  If  every- 
thing Americans  wish  to  accomplish  will  cost 
more  than  we  are  paying  now.  let  all  be 
assessed  the  same. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  instituted  a 
policy  of  "Comparability"  of  remuneration 
for  comparable  jobs  In  government  and  In- 
dustry, as  manifested  In  the  1962  Federal  Ke- 
form  Pay  Act.  This  was  a  giant  step  for  the 
cause  of  the  Federal  employee,  and  more  than 
that,  a  major  step  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  the  more  qualified  to  enter  and  stay  In  the 
Federal  service  Instead  of  turning  to  private 
Industry  because  the  remuneration  Is  higher 
Since  that  time  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
conducted  studies   to   determine   this   com- 


parability. The  paramount  point  here  Is  that 
Comparability  became  .i  reality!  Positions 
and  salaries  could  be  compared  and  the  dif- 
ference could  be  seen!  It  was  easy  from  there 
on.  AH  that  had  to  be  done  from  that  point 
was  to  pay  the  difference  (or  detract,  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case)  because  It  was  obvi- 
ously an  Injustice  to  ask  anyone  to  work  for 
less  wages  th.\n  another  person  was  getting 
at  a  comparable  Job.  But  was  It  done?  The 
answer  should  be  clear. 

It  was  lately  expUtined  that  comparability 
could  not  be  promulgated  now,  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  Wiis  over  comparability  would  be 
carried  out.  If  you  step  to  think  about  It. 
this  puts  the  Federal  employee  In  the  posi- 
tion of  a  second  cl;iss  citizen  or  to  put  It 
another  w,ty.  subjected  to  a  double  standard. 
Consider  that  the  Federal  employee  pays  the 
same  t.vxes  ^is  all  other  employees  These 
taxes  are  used  to  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  Cold  War.  the  Great  Society  programs 
iguns  and  butter.  If  you  wUli.  Yet.  the  Fed- 
eral employee  cannot  receive  as  much  salary. 
To  any  thinking  being  it  becomes  obvious 
that  these  Federal  employees.  In  e.fect.  are 
paying  more  t.han  their  share  Certainly,  the 
Federal  employee  Is  willing  to  pay  equally 
for  everything  the  American  people  wish 
After  all,  he  Is  also  one  of  those  people,  he 
Is  not  unique  He  has  expenses  of  every  day 
living,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  he  pays  equally 
other  taxes,  slate,  county,  sales,  etc  He  has 
children  to  support  and  desires  to  provide 
the  best  he  can  for  hl.s  family  the  same  as 
anyone  else  The  former  Postmaster  General. 
J  Edward  Day  was  recently  quoted  In  the 
Washington  Star  as  saying: 

"We  must  give  up  the  Idea  that  public 
employee-s  can  be  treated  as  second  class 
citizens  when  It  comes  to  pay  and  working 
condition  .  .  .  When  we  undertake  public 
programs  we  mustn  t  later  decide  that  the 
public  employee  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
budget  problems.  The  federal  government  In 
my  opinion  Is  going  to  have  budcet  problenis 
every  year  so  long  as  you  and  I  are  around. 
But  the  pay  check  of  the  public  employee 
should  not  always  be  the  first  thing  sacri- 
ficed when  the  budget  squeeze  Is  on  " 

Should  the  cost  of  the  Administration's 
programs  operating  today,  exclude  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  engaged  in  them? 
Should  payment  of  prices  i  excluding  sal- 
aries i  for  all  other  aspects  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  be  the  going  rate,  while 
salaries  lag  behind? 

Inequities  have  been  perpetrated  by  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress.  The 
last  raise  proposed  bv  the  Administration  was 
within  its  so  called  3  2':  guide  line  that 
(•!  Tyone  v.;is  supposfd  to  follow  Others,  of 
cmirse.  did  not  but  the  Federal  employee 
.sal  iries  did,  making  things  further  lopsided 
Incidentally.  Federal  employees  got  3  2-  In 
1966  as  the  cost  of  living  rose  3  3  ;  Commit- 
tee reports  have  shown  the  greatest  lag  In 
salaries  is  In  the  middle  to  upper  grades 
Knowing  this  the  Adniinlstranon  proposed  a 
graduated  raise  i  although  still  not  enough! 
to  mike  the  Kap  more  uruform.  at  least. 
Congress  Ignored  this  n.spect  and  voted  for  an 
icries-the-tKiard  Inrreise.  again  violating 
what  Was  shnwn  to  be  needed 

It  seems  fitting  here  to  be  practical  ana 
realistic  In  thK  dl.'scu.'islnn.  As  referred  to 
above  each  of  us  strives  for  his  own  place 
and  betterment  Legislators  arc  no  exception 
Re-election,  understandably.  Is  Important  to 
most  as  Is  the  needs  of  their  constituency 
As  a  practical  matter  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  there  are  more  employees  In  the  lower 
grades  and  It  follows  that  there  are  more 
voters  found  In  these  areas  also  To  further 
Illustrate.  Administration  has  seen  the  need 
to  ask  for  sut)stantlal  Increases  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  our  older  citizens  now.  re- 
gardle'-s  of  a  costly  war  cr  not.  It  recom- 
mends these  benefits  (approximately  20"). 
There  are  nearly  20  million  recipients  of  so- 


cial security.  There  are  only  1.2  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  Is  perfectly  understand- 
able and  Is  not,  herein  the  Intention  to 
condemn  anyone,  but  rather  to  provide  a 
base  for  the  following  summation  and  sug- 
gestion '■* 

The  paper  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  pay 
for  Federal  employees  be  on  an  auto- 
matic basis  from  year  to  year  based  on  the 
BIS  surveys. 

The  second  spells  out  In  a  more  emotion 
evoking  attempt  to  clarify  In  basic  terms 
the  problems  encountered  by  the  employee 
because  of  a  lag  In  pay. 

This  refers  to  the  Federal  Employee  Pay 
Legislation  now  pending  action  by  your 
Committee.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
the  "comparability  gap"  for  all  employees 
now,  and  to  request  your  support  of  any 
such  measure.  We  believe  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  grades  In  the 
Federal  service  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  studies  show  have  suffered  from 
the  "comparability  gap"  In  the  greater 
amount  and  for  a  longer  time  and  that  such 
action  should  not  again  be  postponed. 

1.  If  a  system  can  be  established  whereby 
compajablUty  can  be  measured,  which  was 
accomplished  In  the  1962  Federal  Pay  Re- 
form  Act.  then  paying  anything  less  Is  a 
gross  Injustice  to  the  Federal  employee. 

2.  The  Federal  government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  a  less  than  comparable  wage, 
and  price  for  material,  to  a  private  organiza- 
tion In  a  contractual  agreement,  and  tell 
them  that  "well  this  year  work  for  less  but 
In  the  future  we  will  pay  you  a  comparable 
wage." 

3.  Time  is  money.  Federal  employees  are  no 
exceptions   to   the   cost   of   everyday   living. 
He  pays  the  same  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  other  Americans.  As  admitted  by  Ad- 
ministration  officials,   Congressional   leader* 
and  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics surveys  Federal  employees  In  the  mid- 
dle   and     upper    grades    have    been    short 
changed   by  a  far  greater  margin  than  em- 
ployees   In    the   lower   grades    for   all   the«e 
years    In  the  middle  grades,  to  take  a  con- 
serrattve    example,    an    employee    has   been 
underpaid  at  least  $1,250  (much  more  at  the 
higher  grades)    each  year  since  comparison 
was  possible.  If  comparability  was  Instituted 
today    the   Federal   employee   would   still  b* 
behind,  not  only  due  to  the  lag  of  15  monthJ 
In   the   Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics  surveyi 
but  because    (a)    since  1962  he  has  already 
lost  $6  250  in  hard  cash  as  a  basic  figure.  An 
amount  that  could  have  been  Just  what  he 
needed   for   that   downpayment   on   a  home 
for  his  family,  a  start  for  his  children's  edu- 
cation, a  newer  automobile  than  the  clunker 
he  has  been  putting  up  with,  etc    (b)   he  hat 
lost   potential   Interest   on   that  $6,250   if  he 
could  have  saved  some  of  it  for  the  future. 
On  *6  250  the  Interest  would  have  accumu- 
lated  over   another   $1,250   which    multlpUe* 
the  injustice  even  further.  The     interest  i» 
lost   forever,   and   so   Is   the   Interest  on  the 
Interest,  which  at  this  point  totals  a  loss  of 
over  $7,300     ic»    Had  he  received  that  extra 
$1,250  a  year  he  might  not  have  had  to  borrow 
so  much  money  to  buy  the  things  his  family 
needed,  and  thus  avoiding  being  submerged 
deeper  in  the  financial  muck  and  mire  forced 
ufKDn  him.  These  things  are  realistic.  This  U 
really  the  plight     of  the  Federal  employee. 
Amounts  of  money  mean  nothing  In  them- 
selves.   It    Is    only    the    relative    value   that 
counts.  If  the  employees  do  not  receive  equal 
salary  for  equal  work  they  are  placed  squarely 
In  the  position  of  second  class  citizens.  They 
are  expected  to  do  comparable  work  for  leM 
than  comparable  pay.  Budgetary  excuses  are 
Invalid  for  prolonging  any  further  postpone- 
ment. There  will  always  be  budgetary  prob- 
lems. If  this  be  the  case  let  all  citizens  bear 
the  brunt  equally.  A  Federal  employee  ctn- 
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not  be  expected  to  subsidize  all  the  public 
programs  that  the  Government  undertakes. 
Cost  factors  must  Include  the  just  pay  for 
those  administering  the  programs.  If  the  cost 
of  the  additional  programs  Is  too  much,  then 
the  program  should  be  cut,  not  the  salaries 
of  the  employees.  In  recent  years  proposals 
by  the  Administration  and  Congress  have 
been  Incongruous,  In  1965  the  President 
asked  everyone  to  follow  the  now  defunct 
wage  guide  post  of  3.2%.  Government  salaries 
did.  while  private  salaries  leaped  further 
ahead.  In  1966  the  Administration  proposed 
within  the  guidelines  a  graduated  Increase 
while  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  It  across  the 
board  and  this  year  the  Administration  has 
proposed  an  across  the  board  increase.  As 
hearings  are  now  in  progress  It  Is  Imperative 
that  these  views  be  brought  to  the  fore. 

Figures  show  that  11.6%  Is  needed  now  to 
achieve  this  long  overdue  and  Just  raise.  Only 
the  sympathy  of  key  members  of  Congress 
showing  strong  determination  to  effectuate 
this  now  long  established  principle  will  the 
plight  of  the  Federal  employee  be  finally  and 
Justly  remedied.'" 

In  more  general  terms  and  not  specifically 
aimed  at  the  comparability  scales  the  follow- 
ing article  (In  Part)  by  Vance  Packard, 
Illustrates  from  an  outside  point  of  view  the 
problems  that  exist: 

Business  consultants  rationalize  such  rela- 
tively low  pay  by  suggesting  that  public 
servants  are  more  Interested  In  "psychic"  re- 
wards. But  a  recruiter  offers  this  explana- 
tion; 

"Executives  In  private  companies  or  indus- 
tries are  judged  by  company  stockholders  on 
profits  the  company  makes  and  by  Its  growth. 
If  things  are  going  well,  no  one  bothers  much 
about  executive  salaries  being  high." 

However,  university  presidents.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  military  officers  are  r'un- 
nlng  Institutions  owned  by  the  people,  and 
"It  Is  very  difficult  for  taxpayers  to  Justify 
salaries  considerably  higher  than  their  own 
earnings  or  earning  capabilities."  In  short,  a 
philosophy  of  egalltarlanlsm  Is,  apparently, 
more  likely  to  influence  the  pay  of  leaders  in 
situations  where  the  people  have  an  effective 
vote,  with  power  of  protest  or  veto. 

In  relating  comparisons  with  leaders  in 
industry  verses  governmental  leaders  he 
(V.  Packard)  points  out  the  hazard  Is  not 
simply  that  some  leaders  make  high  slx- 
flgure  Incomes.  Rather  the  hazard  Is  in  the 
fact  that  many  leaders — in  Goverrunent,  uni- 
versities and  other  public  or  service  institu- 
tions— make  low-flve-figure  incomes;  skilled 
natural  leaders  are  not  available  in  abun- 
dance. If  most  of  the  available  supply  gravi- 
tates to  the  private  areas  where  we  offer  the 
greatest  material  rewards,  then  the  leaders 
who  win  help  us  face  the  urgent  social  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  years  will  have  to  be 
responsive  to  nonmonetary  motivation  In- 
cluding the  indubitable  appeal  of  public 
notice,  prestige  and  power.  Meanwhile,  most 
Americans  will  continue  to  be  upward  strlv- 
ers  in  a  largely  dollar-dominated  society." 

The  acceptable  procedure  In  a  presenta- 
tion such  as  this  would  be  to  effectively  sum- 
marize what  has  been  stated  In  a  well 
founded  conclusion.  In  this  Instance,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  Idle  to  make  a  further  con- 
clusion since  the  Information  has  already 
Imparted  an  ample  denouement. 

A  more  appropriate  and  constructive  end- 
'og  to  this  disquisition  would  be  to  suggest 
possible  solutions  to  the  problems  rather 
than  leave  the  matter  in  a  criticized  state, 
»8  Is  so  often  done. 

Of  primary  concern  to  any  group  desiring 
legislation  to  embrace  their  cause  Is  the  con- 
veying of  these  desires  to  the  Nation's  legls- 
^tors  in  persuasive  petitions.  As  Stephen 
Bailey  states  "more  legislators  respond  favor- 
ably to  group  Interests  because  they  find 
themselves  'slmpatlco'  with  them  than  ever 
'*«Pond  to  threats  of  reprisal."  " 

Suggestion:  Federal  employees  should 
"lake   use  of  employee  organizations,   their 


elected  representatives,  and  take  a  little  time 
to  express  their  views  where  they  will  be 
most  effective,  and  urge  those  apathetic  in- 
dividuals to  do  the  same. 

Labor  groups  have  requested  that  because 
statistics  have  shown  the  private  salary  scales 
have  risen  a  certain  amount  in  the  past,  and 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  lagging  about 
15  months  behind,  that  that  percentage  be 
Included  in  the  compilation  of  comparable 
salaries.  Congress  has  not  agreed  with  this 
approach  because  it  is  unknown  what  the 
future  rates  will  do  and  if  industry  scales 
do  not  rise  as  expected  Federal  salaries  could 
end  up  ahead. 

Suggestion:  As  a  practical  matter  the  time 
laig  should  be  cut  as  close  as  possible.  It  is 
apparent  that  it  can  be  cut  substantially 
from  what  it  Is  now.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  a  simple  bonus  system  could 
take  care  of  any  inequities  the  surveys  show 
to  exist.  For  example,  if  the  lag  is  12  months 
and  the  percentage  difference  shows  a  cer- 
tain grade  to  lag  by  1%,  a  bonus  of  1% 
for  the  pas*,  year  could  make  up  the  Ineqtilty 
without  the  fear  of  overpayment. 

Donald  Matthews,  in  describing  committees 
in  "U.S,  Senators  and  their  World,"  terms  the 
seniority  system  of  committee  selection,  the 
Committee  Caste  System,.  He  observes  one 
indication  of  the  differences  in  committee 
prestige  is  the  continual  movement  of  sen- 
ators from  one  committee  to  another  during 
the  course  of  their  careers  and  that  it  is  a 
rare  senator,  indeed,  who  is  content  to  sit 
on  a  committee  to  which  he  was  initially 
assigned  during  the  entire  length  of  service. 
Each  senator  normally  serves  on  two  stand- 
ing conamlttees;  a  few  receive  a  third  seat 
on  a  minor  committee  as  well.  (A  footnote  in 
the  book  states  "the  minor  committees,  as 
stipulated  in  Rule  XXV,  are  the  conamlttees 
on  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  Government 
Operations,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.) In  a  chart  showing  committee  member 
movements  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
gained  sixteen  members  and  Appropria- 
tions fifteen,  while  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  suffered  the  highest  loss,  nineteen 
members.  E^go,  "When  compared  with  the 
high  ranking  committees,  those  wlilch  are 
less  desirable  are  often  woefully  weak  in 
parliamentary  skill,  prestige,  and  experience. 
Moreover  [the]  members  rarely  hold  other 
positions  of  power  in  the  Senate." 

So,  besides  other  disadvantages  such  as 
apathy  of  some  Federal  employees  themselves, 
the  usual  adamant  public  opinion  against 
raises  for  public  servants,  the  cause  for  com- 
parable Federal  salaries  is  championed,  by  a 
committee  whose  members,  for  the  most  part, 
serve  their  apprenticeship  and  move  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  understandably  so, 
to  more  Important  committee  assignments. 

Suggestion:  Since  there  has  been  a  start  In 
the  1962  Pay  Reform  Act  toward  annual  re- 
view of  salaries,  the  trend  should  be  expanded 
even,  further  by  additional  laws  with  the 
purpose  of  making  comparable  salary  adjust- 
ments on  an  automatic  basis.  As  the  BLS 
surveys  show  that  salaries  have  changed 
the  salary  scales  of  the  Federal  employees 
should  be  adjusted  to  comply  with  the  new 
rates.  There  are  thousands  of  bills  Introduced 
each  session  of  Congress  and  much  work  to 
be  done  that  could  be  better  handled  by 
those  now  concerned  with  the  perennial 
chores  of  the  pay  raise  bills.  If  our  Federal 
employees  are  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world,  honest,  intelligent,  efficient  swid  above 
all,  dedicated  as  President  Johnson  has 
stated,  why  not  take  care  of  them  and  pay 
them  an  equal  wage?  Why  not  make  the  Fed- 
eral service  attractive  to  all  Americans  and 
by  doing  so  attract  the  best  possible  people 
to  serve  the  country?  Why  not  help  Ameri- 
cans to  help  America? 
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The  Only  Road  Left  for  the  Negro 

EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

nr    CM.tf^'BNLi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENIATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 
Mr.  HANNA  Mr  SpoBker.  for  the 
better  part  of  Ue  last  year  those  who 
relish  m  dlsscmniitin;,'  pred:ctioas  of 
doom  and  despslr  have  forecast  a  long. 
violent  summu-  of  rioting  withiii  Amer- 
ica's teeming  urban  ghettor.  AltliouKh 
the  veracity  of  many  of  these  stif-or- 
dained  prophets  fR^i  «e  le«'timd»ely 
questioned,  what  Is  not  in  dispute  Is  the 
harrowing  and  de.nructlve  series  of 
ghetto  riots  that  hive  characterized  the 
month  of  June  1967. 

I  have  refrained  from  joining  the 
haunting  chorus  of  kiloomy  prophets  be- 
cause indulgence  in  such  practices  rarely 
contributes  constructively  to  the  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  .solved  I  have  tried 
to  limit  my  past  comments  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Netiro  American  to  those 
questions  with  -.vhich  I  could  honestly 
offer   something   constructive 

The  most  recent  events  in  Atlanta. 
Boston,  Tampa.  Dayton,  smd  C.ncum.Ui 
are  vtvld  reminders  of  the  smouldering 
animosity,  and  punstent  frastration  per- 
meating the  L'hetlo. 

Tuesday's  Washington  Post  reported 
the  preliminary  results  of  a  study  re- 
cently completed  by  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity's Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Violence.  The  center's  conclusion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post.  Indicated  that— 

Negroes  are  shifting  to  tde  opinion  that 
only  intense  forma  of  social  protest-  riots — 
can  bring  reUef  from  social  injusUce 

With  these  present  circumstances 
etched  in  our  mind.  I  twlleve  this  is  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  express  a  point 
of  view  toward  the  Negro  American,  all 
too  rarely  recognized   in  Conirress 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  earlier  occasion.  I 
indicated  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
one  important  aspect  of  the  problems  of 
the  Negro  American.  In  our  previous 
presentation  the  Importance  of  a  sense 
of  pride  and  an  acceptable  recognition 
of  personal  identity  was  stressed  It  now 
is  Increasingly  important  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  for  a  larger  participation  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  for  him 
to  emphasize  his  proud  background  and 
racial  heritage  as  a  vehicle  for  the  Im- 
provement of  his  present  situation 

It  la  difBcult  to  contemplate  a  Negro 
making  a  substantial  advance  as  an 
American  if  at  the  same  time  he  cannot 
be  aware  and  proud  of  himself  as  a 
Negro. 

The  present  national  Negro  leadership 
has  only  been  able  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lem of  the  black  race  In  modern  America. 
However,  beyond  mere  identification, 
very  little  of  what  the  Negro  leaders  most 
acceptable  to  the  white  community  do 
and  say  really  addresses  Itself  to  the 
basic  social  requirements  for  improve- 
ment. Recently  I  ran  across  three  sepa- 
rate threads  of  cogent  comment  on  the 
underlying  problem  and  I  should  like  to 
bring  these  diverse  but  yet  similar  com- 


ments to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
concerned  Am^ncans. 

The  first  comment  Is  from  Negro 
minister  James  H.  Harcett.  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr.  Ilargett  said 
In  part  the  following : 

I  iim  nnt  '.o  r..ii-.  f  as  to  suggest  th  it  we 
do  not  n-;->^^.  pr.ii-e  rresenoe  pntrolllng  Los 
AngelM  I  re.^t  niurh  easier  at  night  knowing 
the  police  are  patrolling  my  neighborhood  .  . 
What  I  nm  concerned  about  Is  the  vast 
cllirerence  between  Uvv  enlorcemsnt  and 
orUer  enforcement  In  the  final  analysis, 
ordpr  ran  only  be  maintained  by  a  com- 
munity from  within  and  not  through  pres- 
sure from  without 

If  there  Is  a  real  sen.se  of  community, 
there  la  order,  and  the  police  may  make 
.irrests  withla  that  community,  but  It  Is 
very  seldom  persons  of  that  community  If 
Ihere  is  ilttle  or  no  sense  f  f  community. 
then  It  becomes  nere-sary  :or  the  p'.Ure  to 
m  ike  freqvient  arrests  of  people  who  live  In  a 
given  area 

Negro  leaders  must  face  the  fact  that  what 
I.S  sometimes  ref>rred  to  as  the  Negro  com- 
mur.lty  Is  In  reality  au  amorphous  mass  of 
humanity  In  search  of  a  sense  of  community. 
A  community  by  definition  is  a  place 
where  peopie  are  genuinely  and  sincerely 
concerned  about  each  other's  problems.  A 
community  Is  a  place  where  people  ."seek  to 
provide  care  for  the  sick,  food  for  the  hun- 
gry, clothes  tor  the  naked,  education  f  t  the 
Illiterate  and  religious  training  for  the  young 
and  spiritual  guidance  for  the  adults  and 
also  employnient 

It  is  this  simple  but  fundamental  concern 
for  the  whole  person  that  nurtures  a  sense 
of  a  reciprocity  of  concern  and  mutuality  of 
support- 

.N'egro  leaders  have  been  struggling  so 
desperately  and  so  sincerely  for  Integration 
over  the  la.st  12  years,  until  their  ^\sioii  has 
been  reduced  to  vertical  vision  My  desper- 
ate appeal  Is  for  b<5th  vertical  and  horizontal 
vision 

The  vision  of  a  community  must  be  pri- 
marily horlzonUl  The  vision  of  the  indlvld- 
uU  in  that  community  must  be  prinuirlly 
vertical. 

We  must,  through  a  commitment  to  order, 
redU'-e  the  function  of  policemen  to  protect- 
ing us  primarily  from  outsiders  rather  than 
Ihe  need  to  pr(tect  us  from  one  another. 
Only  racial  pride  and  self-love  can  accom- 
plish that.  When  that  happens  on  a  large 
sciue  we  will  aisco'.  er  for  the  hrst  tinie  what 
It  mea'is  to  have  Uw  and  order  in  our  com- 
mumty.  A  community  has  law  and  order 
when  there  is  a  minimum  need  for  law  en- 
forcement    .  . 

Any  community  that  has  self  order  en- 
forced from  within  narrows  the  policeman's 
Job  to  protecting  U  rather  than  prosecuting 
It. 

Let  us  give  no  legitimate  excuse  for  a 
fearful  or  bigoted  policeman  to  do  anything 
but  patrol  the  black  community 

Jame.s  H    Hargett. 
Mtnister,      Congregational      Church      of 
Ch.ri3tuin  Fellowship,  Los  Angeles. 

Although  Rev  Hargett  was  talking 
narrowly  about  the  problem  of  self- 
Impased  order  as  an  Ingredient  In 
healthy  law  enforcement,  he  properly 
brings  the  focus  of  concern  within  the 
proper  perspective  The  Negro  commu- 
nity's most  important  responsibility  is 
the  creation  of  its  own  self-image.  De- 
veloping the  consciousness  of  the  Negro 
America's  own  proud  and  rich  culture, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  need  not  to 
apologize  for  being  black,  is  the  major 
challenge  facing  the  Negro  leadership. 
Here  is  where  the  major  effort  on  the 


part  of  all  who  hope  to  serve  the  problem 
shnild  now  be  applied. 

Tins  Is  largely,  but  not  salely,  the  black 
American's  problem. 

Although  a  very  controvcr.'-ial  figure. 
and  a  while  man,  Mr.  Saul  Ahnsky  has 
more  successfully  Htlacked  the  problem 
of  community  building  and  self-idcntm- 
callun  in  the  Negro  gl.ctto  tlian  most 
uf  tlic  national  Negro  leadership. 

His  methods  have  not  always  led  to 
smooth  and  happy  handling,  and  per- 
haps should  not  serve  as  a  model,  yet 
wlio  will  say  this  problem  can  ever  lend 
itself  to  orthodox  treatment?  The  Im- 
portant fact  b  that  he  Is  successfully 
building  a  most  important  handhold. 
A  recent  article  In  the  Economist  points 
to  Mr  Alinsky's  methods.  We  include  It 
as  point  two  In  our  brief. 

Pl.ATO    ON    THE    B•^RRICA^I:S 

New  York  --Mr.  Saul  Allnsky  is  that  rare 
specimen,  a  successful  radical.  He  h.is  been 
org.mizmg  the  h.ive-i.ot.s  In  America  for 
twenty-five  years  but  only  recently  has  the 
country  caught  up  to  him.  In  the  early  days 
Mr  Allnsky  found  himself  working  with 
Mexlcan-.'^merlcirvs  and  with  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, and  Italians;  the  poor  In  those  ethnic 
groups  were  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder, 
without  a  bargaining  voice  In  the  system. 
Mr  Allnsky.  strencth  then,  as  now.  lay  In 
Ills  ability  to  organize  a  community  so  that 
It  could  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  with  Its  own 
leaders,  fight  effectively  for  Us  own  de- 
m.ands — and  go  on  doing  so  after  he  had 
left  It  on  Its  own  as  he  alw  lys  did. 

T:)d\y.  he  and  his  twenty  helpers  are  stlU 
mobilising  those  who  live  outside  the  power 
strufture  m  urban  America;  only  today  the 
people  who  request  his  help  and  tend  to 
come  from  the  Negro  ghettos— In  Chicago.  In 
Buffalo.  In  Rochester  Mr  Allnsky  (white, 
middle  class,  son  of  Immigrant  Russian  Jews) 
seems  ta  be  the  only  radical  who  has  suc- 
ceeded 1:.  organising  the  Negro  communltlee. 
For.  when  he  and  his  staff  have  left,  the  orga- 
nisation continues  functioning  with  it.i  own 
leiders  while,  by  and  large,  the  Negro  civU 
rights  groups  have  failed  to  create  thU 
staying  power  When  Mr.  Stokely  Carmlchael 
or  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  their  aides 
have  pulled  out  of  communities  In  Alabams 
and  Mississippi,  the  people  have  quickly 
fallen  back  Into  apathy  and  servitude. 

This  explains  the  Interest  in  the  Allnsky 
.ipproarh     an    Interest    that    has    affected   a 
diverse    set    of    observers.    Negro    groups   in 
the  urban  north  are  Impressed  by  the  gains 
that  Chicago's  Woodlawn  community  (orga- 
I'.lsed  bv  Mr    Allnsky  and  now  operating  on 
its    owii)     has    been    able    to    make     When 
he   arrives  to  help   the  Negroes   In  Oakland, 
California,     or     in     Rochester,     New     Tort 
invariably  they  discover  that  the  press,  the 
political  and  business  leaders,  in  fact  all  the 
bodies  that  seem  to  represent  the  establish- 
ment. Immediately  begin  to  attack  him  and 
to    put    pressure    on    the    local    mlddle-clas« 
Negro    leaders    to    denounce     him.    As    Mr 
Allnsky   likes   to   explain,   the   Negroes  msj 
have  distrusted  htm— a  white  man   and  an 
outsider— at  first:    but  the  frightened  reac- 
tion of  their  opponents  usually  serves  as  con- 
vlnc  Ing  proof  that  he  must  be  on  their  side. 
CH  dly    enough    church    groups — Catholic. 
Epls.  op.allan.     Lutheran,     Presbyterian— are 
stro'ig    supporters    of    Mr.    Allnsky.    In   the 
pist  thev  have  contributed  financially  to  hu 
activities'  and  often  It  Is  one  of  the  churches 
that   Is   responsible   for   Inviting   him   ^'^^° ^ 
community   to  help   the   poor.   He  contend* 
that  they  understand  him  because  he  avoidJ 
religious   and   spiritual   nonsense   and   deals 
with  the  poor,  and  the  church,  on  a  realistic 
plane,   that  Is  in  terms  of  power  and  self- 
interest    However,  he  Is  very  ready  to  attaci 
those  members  of  the  church  hierarchy  wno 
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line  up  with  the  opposition,  calling  a  con- 
servative Los  Angeles  Cardinal,  for  example, 
an  "un-Chrlstlan  prehl.'itorlc  mutton-head." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Frontier 
some  of  the  bright  young  men  In  govern- 
ment were  Interested  In  the  Allnsky  tactics. 
They  borrowed  some  of  the  ideas,  some  of 
the  phrases,  for  the  Peace  Corps  ("help 
people  to  help  themselves")  and  lor  the 
community  action  projects  In  the  poverty 
programme.  But  Mr.  Allnsky,  who  has  a 
habit  of  firinj  off  outrageous  statements 
about  those  who  look  as  If  they  are  Intent  on 
co-opting  him  Into  their  organisation,  sees 
the  government  progr.ammes  as  welfare 
projects,  paternal  forms  of  colonialism 
peddled  out  to  the  docile  and  the  co- 
operative poor,  while  the  social  workers 
push  up  their  sal.iries  and  glamorise  their 
positions  In  the  bureaucracy.  To  him  the 
poverty  programme  stands  as  "a  prize  piece 
of  political  pornography."  And  such  views 
put  an  end  to  a  very  brief  romance  with  the 
government. 

Essentially  what  Mr.  Allnsky  objects  to  is 
the  consensual  nature  of  government  proj- 
ects. A  modern  day  Hobbeslan,  he  believes 
that  men  with  power  try  to  retain  their 
power,  at  the  le.ast.  and  generally  exert  all 
their  energy  to  Increase  It.  Those  who  lack 
power,  the  apathetic  masses,  the  poor,  are 
neither  noble  nor  deserving  merely  because 
they  are  poor.  But  they  can  be  mobilized 
to  flcht  for  their  Interests  and  In  the  process 
they  can  gain  a  voice  and  with  It  a  share 
of  the  power.  Since  they  lack  money  and 
status,  the  resources  that  they  must  harness 
are  i.unibers  and  discipline. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  why  Mr. 
Allnsky  is  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
have-nots.  He  Is  neither  a  religious  man 
nor  a  sentimentalist.  He  does,  however,  be- 
lieve in  a  democracy  In  which  the  masses 
participate,  with  all  the  tension  and  Insta- 
bility that  this  entails,  something  that  many 
liberals  In  America  today  are  uneasy  about. 
Mr.  Allnsky,  however,  is  a  radical,  not  a 
liberal.  And  while  he  holds  to  a  Jeffersonian 
view  he  rarely  permits  Ideology  to  get  In  the 
way  of  tactics  To  wrest  power  away  from 
the  establishment  entails  conflict  and  battle 
and  his  first  goal  Is  to  win  the  battle. 

Thus  In  the  pcist  Mr.  Allnsky  has  attacked 
slum  landlords  by  sending  Negro  tenants 
to  picket  the  owners'  exclusive  suburban 
houses.  He  has  fought  opposition  on  a  local 
board  of  education  by  dispatching  Negro 
mothers  to  sit-in  at  the  business  oflSce  of  a 
board  member  who  was  also  a  vice  president 
of  a  major  steel  company.  (Shortly  after  this 
the  man  resigned  from  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.) He  Is  now  demanding  that  the  philan- 
thropic foundations,  particularly  Ford  and 
Rockefeller,  use  their  Investments  as  a  way 
of  forcing  industry  to  go  along  with  social 
change.  It  requires  little  Imagination  to  dis- 
cover why  he  is  so  disliked  by  his  opponents. 
He  cannot  be  bought;  he  cannot  be  Intimi- 
dated; and  he  breaks  all  the  rules. 

Despite  his  new  found  prominence,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  his  work  often  is  cited 
as  a  model  for  community  action  projects, 
Mr.  Allnsky  has  never  received  a  major  grant 
from  any  of  the  large  foundations,  or  the 
government.  Lacking  such  financial  help,  his 
programmes  might  be  expected  to  f£ill  sim- 
ply for  lack  of  funds.  But  he  has  his  own 
non-profit-making  Industrial  Areas  Founda- 
tion; set  up  in  1940  with  the  assistance  of 
several  small  contributions  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  chiirch  and  from  Chicago  philan- 
thropists, this  Is  a  self-sustaining  operation, 
When  Mr.  Allnsky  Is  Invited  into  a  commu- 
hlty  he  Insists  that  his  hosts  must  finance 
Uielr  own  fight  and  pay  the  salary  of  his 
tirganiser  (as  well  as  covering  his  travel  and 
telephone  expenses) . 

To  raise  additional  funds  to  cover  his  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Allnsky  takes  to  the  road.  He 
criss-crosses  the  country,  speaking  to  groups 
at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Stanford  and  other 
universities;   business  org.anlsatlons  now  In- 


vite blm  to  address  their  ezecutlveB;  and 
church  and  educational  bodies  are  eager  to 
line  him  up  as  a  guest  speaker  or  as  a  con- 
sultant. For  In  addition  to  his  sklU  as  an 
organiser  extraordinary.  Mr.  Allnsky  Is  a  man 
of  exceptional  charm  and  humor.  He  Is  a 
witty,  well-read  humanist,  although  one  who 
delights  in  describing  the  action  of  friends 
and  opponents  alike  In  salty,  four-letter 
phrases.  His  charm  lies  in  his  ability  to  com- 
mit himself  completely  to  the  people  In  the 
room  with  him.  In  a  shrewd  though  subtle 
way  he  often  manipulates  them  while  speak- 
ing directly  to  their  experience.  Still  he  Is 
a  man  totally  at  ease  with  himself,  mainly 
because  he  loves  his  work,  which  always 
seems  to  be  changing — new  conunuiUtles, 
new  contests,  new  fights. 

Now  he  is  on  the  verge  of  shifting  to  a 
new  environment.  He  Is  about  to  dissolve 
his  own  foundation  and  move  Into  education 
in  a  formal  way.  Backed  by  several  church 
groups,  he  Is  launching  a  school  to  train 
community  organisers.  It  is  to  be  a  fourteen- 
month  course  and  will  be  attached  to  one 
of  the  universities  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
Work  projects  In  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities win  be  Included  as  part  of  the  aca- 
demic programme.  Expenses,  Mr.  Allnsky  ex- 
pects, will  come  to  tll.OOO  a  person  and  he 
anticipates  that  alx>ut  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  will  fall  to  complete  the  course: 
that  Is  the  figure  that  experience  has  taught 
him  to  expect.  At  last  count,  though,  be 
had  received  nearly  3.000  appUcatlons  for 
some  60  places.  It  will  be,  everyone  believes, 
an  education  that  combines  Plato  and  the 
barricades. 

When  history  finally  records  the  re- 
sults of  this  period's  handling  of  what 
is  America's  major  domestic  problem,  the 
assimilation  on  equal  terms  of  the  black 
American  into  American  life,  one  of  the 
names  apt  to  loom  large  is  likely  to  be 
that  of  Saul  Allnsky. 

Seeing  clearly  the  need  to  build  what 
Reverend  Hargett  termed  the  horizontal 
base  of  true  community  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  vertical  climb  of  the  individual 
Negro  who  successfully  finds  himself, 
Saul  Allnsky  is  one  of  the  few  effectively 
providing  a  reliable  ladder  to  climb. 

Finally,  Eric  Hofifer,  the  workingman's 
philosopher,  ofifers  insight  into  the  con- 
fidence crisis  of  black  America.  In  his 
latest  work,  "The  Temper  of  Our  Times," 
Hoffer  hits  all  of  us  right  in  our  pre- 
dilections, and  at  the  same  time  deals 
a  stinging  rebuke  to  many  of  the  so-called 
leaders  of  the  Negro  movement.  The 
Black  Muslim  movement,  Hofifer  de- 
clares, really  deals  with  the  fundamental 
issue,  Hoffer  says: 

Alone  of  all  the  Negro  leaders,  Elijah  Mo- 
hammad has  a  vivid  awareness  of  the  vital 
need  of  a  new  birth  in  any  drastic  human 
transformation,  and  he  alone  has  mastered 
the  technique  of  staging  a  new  Identity,  In 
one  sense,  the  Black  Muslim  movement  Is 
trying  to  do  to  the  Negro  what  America 
automatically  did  to  the  millions  of  immi- 
grants from  Europe.  By  Joining  the  nation 
of  Islam,  the  Negro  Is  stripped  of  his  habits, 
attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs,  etc.  He  Is  given 
a  new  name,  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  way  of 
life.  He  Is  processed  Into  a  new  man.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Black  Muslim  movement 
can  point  to  many  solid  achievements.  It  has 
transformed  Idlers,  criminals.  Junkies,  and 
drimkards  Into  clean  living,  purposeful  hu- 
man beings. 

The  knowledge  of  self-identification, 
self-acceptance,  and  self-improvement 
all  must  come  before  any  real  extensive 
and  meaningful  participation  by  the 
black  man  in  the  American  mainstream 
can    realistically    be    expected.    Until 


America's  black  people  understand  and 
have  pride  in  their  own  identity,  in  their 
culture,  and  in  their  race,  the  circum- 
stances for  equal  participation  for 
Negroes  in  America  will  be  tenuous,  frus- 
trating, and  incomplete. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflBcult  for  a  white 
man  to  have  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  circumstances  of  ghettoized  depres- 
sion that  weigh  heavily  on  millions  of 
black  Americans.  After  a  brutal  and  de- 
humanizing history  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude, and  the  frustration  of  the  second- 
class  citizenship  available  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  many  of 
America's  black  people  today  are  on  a 
continuing  treadmill  of  shattered  hopes 
and  expectations  long  tarnished  with 
disillusionment. 

Multiple  and  overwhelmingly  compli- 
cated welfare  programs  reinforce  the 
defeatist  subculture  evident  in  the  black 
ghetto.  White-administered  welfare  is 
a  continual  and  cynical  reminder  to  the 
black  recipient  that  white  America  con- 
siders him  unable  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

The  reaction  of  government  to  crisis 
in  the  ghetto  most  often  takes  the  form 
of  money.  Apparently  unlimited  dollars 
are  not  the  answer.  In  the  last  year  more 
than  $46  million  in  Federal  funds  alone 
have  been  spent  in  Watts,  the  black 
ghetto  in  south-central  Los  Angeles.  De- 
spite the  great  Infusion  of  financial  as- 
sistance, the  ghetto  is  still  a  desolate, 
despairing,  and  isolated  tindert)ox  capa- 
ble of  erupting  into  irrational  rioting 
reminiscent  of  the  horrible  days  in 
August-September  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  men  quoted  in 
this  statement  suggest  what  is  perhaps  a 
revolutionary  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  black  American.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  far  more  realistic  view  than 
the  often  demeaning  and  patronizing 
program  that  is  presently  the  most  wide- 
ly accepted  and  practiced  approach. 

To  the  Negro  leaders  who  are  capable 
of  making  black  America  proud  of  it- 
self, its  culture,  its  triumphs,  and  its 
goals,  will  go  the  most  meaningful  suc- 
cesses. The  black  man  must  be  conscious- 
ly proud  of  his  color,  never  apologizing 
for  it.  He  must  understand  his  identity 
and  never  prostitute  it.  When  he  is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  the  legitimate  strength 
of  his  community  for  the  betterment  of 
his  community  and  each  individual  who 
is  part  of  it  the  black  American  will  have 
arrived  and  taken  his  place. 

There  are  indications  that  this  is  be- 
ginning to  happen.  Mr.  Alinsky's  prog- 
ress and  a  few  other  examples  offer  en- 
couragement. However,  to  be  successful 
and  meaningful,  the  primary  thrust  that 
develops  self-pride  and  self-identity  in 
the  black  community  must  come  from 
within.  Well-meaning  whites  must  not 
smother  with  good  intentions  such  effort 
since  their  activities  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing. Self-pride  comes  from  self-identi- 
fication, and  self-help.  The  black  Ameri- 
can does  not  need,  nor  should  he  want 
the  white  man  telling  him  who  he  is  or 
how  he  should  do  things.  This  has  been 
precisely  the  problem  for  too  long. 

The  black  American  is  capable  of 
building  his  own  community  and  select- 
ing those  white  institutions  he  feels  will 
enhance  his  own  needs.  Assistance  from 
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the  white  community  should  be  available 
and  given  when  asked  for.  As  the  black 
community  builds,  it  will  be  able  to 
exercise  Its  own  potent  strength.  When 
this  occurs,  the  black  community  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  other  diverse 
interests  that  have  learned  to  operate  and 
prosper  within  the  American  system. 

We  are  well  aware  that  referring  to  a 
controversial  Qgure  as  Mr.  Alinsky  and 
a  controversial  movement  such  as  the 
Muslims  Is  an  Invitation  for  emotional 
reaction.  This  reaction  may  even  be  tied 
to  what  could  be  legitimate  distaste  for 
certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Alinsky's  presenta- 
tions and  pronouncements,  or  the  un- 
called for  extremism  of  the  Muslims. 
However,  the  risk  that  we  might  be  mis- 
understood has  been  borne  because  the 
point  to  be  made  is  so  important. 

The  point  tells  the  well-meaning  white 
American  that  his  efforts,  where  appro- 
priate, must  be  applied  at  the  place  where 
the  Negro  American  in  fact  is  in  the  most 
trouble,  and  effort  must  be  bent  and  sub- 
ordinated to  a  constructive  self-help  and 
self -Improvement  approach.  Our  point 
tells  the  Negro  leaders  there  can  only  be 
ladders  for  vertical  rise,  not  a  forced  im- 
position of  a  lowered  standard  for  ac- 
commodation of  a  minority.  The  ladders 
out  of  the  ghetto  must  be  broadly  avail- 
able to  all,  but  must  be  supported  by  a 
self-Improved  horizontally  built  base  of 
community  Improvement. 

More  violence  and  more  destructive 
protest  may  give  momentary  relief  from 
frustrations  and  from  pressure,  but  it 
may  also  reduce  the  cooperation  and 
tolerance  which  feeds  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all  Americans  to  accommodate 
and  assist  all  citizens  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  the  United  States. 

Socrates'  ancient  admonition  to  his 
students  is  applicable  to  today's  circum- 
stances. Socrates  told  his  aspiring  stu- 
dents that  if  they  wanted  to  improve,  the 
first  step  was  "Know  thyself." 

Eric  Hotter  succinctly  concludes  with 
this  observation : 

The  only  road  left  for  the  Negro  Lb  com- 
munity buUdlng.  Whether  he  wills  It  or  not. 
the  Negro  In  America  belongs  to  a  distinct 
group,  yet  he  la  without  the  values  and  satis- 
factions which  people  usually  obtain  by  Join- 
ing a  group.  When  we  become  members  of 
a  group,  we  acquire  a  desirable  Identity  and 
derive  a  sense  of  worth  and  useful  neae  by 
sharing  In  the  efforts  and  achievements  of 
the  group.  Clearly.  It  is  the  Negro's  chief 
task  to  convert  this  formless  and  purposeless 
group  to  which  he  Is  Irrevocably  bound  Into 
a  genuine  community  capable  of  effort  tuid 
achievement  and  which  can  inspire  Ita  mem- 
bera  with  pride  and  hope. 


to  foreign  firms  are  blind  to  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  correspondingly  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Recently.  Twin  Industries  Corp.  of 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y..  lost  out  on  a  defense 
contract  to  Canadair  Ltd.  of  Montreal. 
Quebec.  The  Tv,'in  Industries'  bid  was 
$1,495,000  higher  than  Canadair  s,  but 
the  loss  In  tax  revenue  to  the  US.  Treas- 
ury was  in  excess  of  $3  million.  The  net 
loss  to  the  American  people  was,  there- 
fore, over  SI. 5  million. 

To  correct  this  inadtquacy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill 
which  will  require  Federal  agencies  to 
take  Into  corisideratton  tax  losses  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  In  the  awarding  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  foreign  bidders. 


Twin  Indostriei 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker  during  the 
latter  part  of  March,  I  Joined  Repre- 
sentative WiDNALL  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman  Home  in 
attending  an  Inter- American  Conference 
on  the  savintis  and  homebuilding  indus- 
try in  Latin  America.  The  Conference 
was  held  In  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  and 
en  route,  Mr.  Home,  Representative  Wid- 
NALL  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
housing  programs  in  Peru  and  Chile. 

My  previous  and  most  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  savings  and  housing  indus- 
try in  Latin  America  has  provided  me 
with  a  reasonable  perspective  from  which 
to  view  the  question  of  investing  in  the 
19  Latin  Republics.  My  purpose  today  is 
to  set  forth  my  analysis  of  the  present 
investment  picture  In  Latin  America, 
and  suggest  some  of  the  causes  contribut- 
ing to  the  immediate  circimistances. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  while  my 
analysis  is  critical  it  should  not  be  viewed 
as  pessimistic.  A  great  deal  of  meaning- 
ful progress  is  evident  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  potential  for  even  greater 
progress  Is  promising.  There  are,  how- 
ever, firmly  rooted  and  acutely  serious 
conditions  causing  impediments  to  the 
pace  of  progress.  My  remarks  will  center 
upon  the  impediments  which  are  strain- 
ing the  vitality  of  investment  in  long- 
range  programs  within  the  region. 

FLOW    AND    OUm.OW 

One  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  at- 
tendant to  attracting  foreign  capital  int-^ 
Latin  America  Is  the  stance  of  the  re- 
gion's own  capital  flow.  If  we  expect 
American  capital  resources  to  assi.st  the 
Latin  American  housing  program  some 
effort  mu.st  be  made  by  local  investors  to 
reverse  the  flow  out  of  the  region  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  Latin  American  Invest- 
ment capital. 


Lf  Latin  Americans  demonstrate  such 
little  faith  In  the  investment  potential  of 
their  own  nations,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  U.S.  investors  to  take  a  jaun- 
diced view  toward  Latin  American  In- 
vestment. 

While  specific  data  on  the  amount  of 
private  money  leaving  the  19  Republics 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  there  is  some  agree- 
ment that  $8  billion  of  Latin  American 
money  is  Invested  abroad.  A  legitimate 
questioning  of  the  conditions  forcing 
local  private  money  abroad  must  be  made 
before  encouraging  American  capital  to 
fill  the  vacuum.  Such  questioning  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  light  of  the  un- 
developed circumstances  of  much  of  the 
8  million  square  miles  comprising  the  re- 
gion. With  an  average  per  capita  gross 
national  product  of  $384,  and  In  one  in- 
stance as  low  as  $70  per  capita,  the  re- 
gion is  in  need  of  vast  Investment,  both 
in  capital  projects  and  human  resources. 
But  the  investment  picture  of  Latin 
America  would  suggest  that  its  most 
wealthy  and  leading  citizens  either  do 
not  have  faith  in  the  local  investment 
climate,  or  do  not  care  enough  to  improve 
local  circumstances.  I  tend  to  believe  the 
former  is  the  more  probable  case. 

The  factors  mitigating  against  more 
substantial  local  support  for  local  In- 
vestment are  particularly  discouraging 
to  the  development  of  a  durable  hous- 
ing industry.  The  foundations  of  a  sav- 
ings and  housing  industry  must  be  built 
first  and  foremost  upon  a  local  base.  If 
the  local  base  Is  nonexistent,  or  at  best 
unsure,  the  chances  of  success  are  sub- 
stantially reduced.  In  housing  and  sav- 
ings, long-term  commitments  are  neces- 
sary. An  industry  of  this  nature  cannot, 
nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  rely  on  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  resources  for  Its 
strength. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  while 
foreign  Investment  is  desirable,  it  should 
not  become  a  crutch  upon  which  the 
Republics  should  depend  for  the  devel- 
opment of  vitally  needed  housing.  Ex- 
pectations of  private  U.S.  resources  for 
the  housing  finance  needs  of  the  Latin 
Republics  should  not  preclude  or  dim- 
inish in  intensity  any  effort  to  keep  local 
money  home. 

The  importance  of  developing  a  cli- 
mate of  faith  in  the  Investment  port- 
folio of  the  Latin  Republics  economies 
cannot  be  stressed  enough.  This  faith 
is  not  now  present  and  its  absence  is  a 
significant  factor  In  the  slow  and  ex- 
tremely painful  progress  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can development. 

INFLATION  AND  INSTABILITT 

A  number  of  factors  in  the  political 
and  economic  spheres  have  eroded  the 
faith  of  local  capital  in  local  investment 
Foremost  among  the  problems  facing 
most  of  the  Republics  is  inflation,  and 
the  inability  of  the  various  governments 
to  control  or  abate  soaring  prices  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  value  of  local 
currencies.  Unless,  and  until  the  Repub- 
lics can  solve  their  respective  inflation- 
ary conditions,  substantial  amoimts  of 
local  capital  will  go  abroad,  and  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  capital  into  the  region 
will  be  tenuous. 
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Inflation  is  particularly  devastating  to 
a  fledgling  savings  and  housing  industry. 
Few  areas  in  an  economy  have  such 
great  need  for  assurances  of  stability. 
These  assurances  cannot  now  be  given, 
and  there  is  little  in  the  present  to  sug- 
gest that  the  future  is  any  more  reassur- 
ing if  present  policies  are  not  re- 
examined with  a  view  toward  reform. 

The  Inter- American  Council  for  Com- 
merce and  Production  recently  prepared 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
inflation  in  Latin  America.  Because  I 
consider  the  analysis  important  to  the 
theme  of  my  discussion,  I  am  including 
a  brief  of  the  Council's  conclusions. 

The  inflation  evident  in  the  important 
countries  of  Latin  America,  found  in 
some  of  them  as  in  Chile  for  100  years, 
while  in  others  only  since  World  War  II, 
is  due  to  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 

The  first  and  major  cause  of  inflation 
within  the  region  is  large  fiscal  deficits 
financed  by  currency  issued  by  the  cen- 
tral bank.  For  countries  with  a  relatively 
simple  economy  and  without  capital  or 
security  markets,  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  increase  In  means 
of  payment  beyond  the  growth  of  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services — and  the 
Incorporation  of  new  sectors  into  the 
money  economy — and  the  rise  of  prices. 
As  a  result,  the  elasticity  of  production 
for  the  domestic  market  is  low. 

In  several  Important  South  American 
countries  fiscal  deficits  reach  a  quarter, 
a  third,  or  even  a  half  of  the  national 
expenditure.  Governments  have  been 
forced  to  apply  to  central  banks  for 
loans,  and  the  balance  sheets  of  these 
institutions  show  clearly  that  such  loans 
represent  the  most  important  part  of 
their  "assets." 

Fiscal  deficits  are  attributable  to  the 
following  causes:  First  deficits  of  state- 
owned  enterprises,  due  to  ineflSciency. 
excess  personnel,  or  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services  below  cost — a  notorious  case 
In  point  is  the  state  railroad  in  Argen- 
tina; second.  Government  Investment  in 
excess  of  amounts  obtained  from  taxes 
and  loans,  even  If  such  Investments  are 
good  in  themselves;  third,  excessive 
bureaucracy — too  frequently  jobs  for 
political  reasons  are  given  to  those  in 
favor  with  the  regime;  fourth,  deficien- 
cies in  the  tax  structure  and  Its  admin- 
istration. 

A  second  cause  of  inflation  within  the 
region  is  the  often  unwarranted  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  bank  credit  at  the 
request  of  businessmen  who  wish  to  fi- 
nance Investments.  Imports,  or  sales  on 
credit.  This  credit  expansion  is  second- 
ary, as  it  requires  a  previous  primary  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  put  in  circulation 
by  the  central  bank.  Thus,  the  frequency 
and  the  magnitude  of  fiscal  deficits  fi- 
nanced by  the  central  bank  produces  an 
excessive  credit  expansion.  As  a  result, 
monetary  authorities  are  faced  with  the 
alternatives  either  restricting  the  credit 
to  the  private  sector,  which  In  the  long 
run  is  harmful  for  economic  growth  and 
does  not  provide  financial  stability,  or 
of  allowing  such  expansion,  thus  increas- 
ing the  Inflationary  pressures. 


Union  demands  for  salary  and  wage 
increases  completely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  growth  productivity  are  conceded  or 
encouraged  by  political  parties  and  the 
Goverrmient,  either  by  demogoguery  or 
a  desire  to  redistribute  national  income 
is  a  third  cause  of  inflation. 

A  fourth  cause  results  from  exagger- 
ated or  defective  social  legislation  passed 
with  a  knowledge  of  costs  and  of  finan- 
cial implications,  and  usually  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  specialized  bodies  like  the 
International  Labor  Office.  There  are 
many  instances  when  social  benefits — 
vacations  with  pay,  termination  benefits, 
bonuses,  pensions,  health  and  old-age  in- 
surance, family  allowances,  and  so 
forth — mount  to  60  percent,  80  percent, 
or  even  100  percent  of  direct  remunera- 
tion. This  tn  effect  means  a  lower  take- 
home  pay  because  both  elements  are 
added  when  labor  costs  are  ascertained, 
and  these  must  be  related  to  productivity. 
In  turn,  this  leads  to  new  demands  to 
raise  wages,  thus  entering  into  a  wage 
spiral. 

In  some  Instances,  if  the  tax  burden  is 
excessive,  costs  and  prices  are  affected. 
There  are  countries  such  as  Argentina, 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru  where  taxes 
represent  20  percent  or  more  of  national 
Income.  This  is  too  much  for  an  under- 
developed country  with  a  small  tax  po- 
tential. Under  these  conditions,  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  severely  aggra- 
vated. 

In  some  countries  within  the  region, 
tariff  duties  exceed  100  percent  as  an 
average,  with  many  duties  considerably 
higher.  Such  policies  have  been  criticized 
consistently,  even  by  ECLA.  They  affect 
domestic  price  levels,  push  up  production 
costs  generally,  hamper  exports,  and 
produce  inflationary  pressure. 

A  seventh  cause  is  the  lack  of  incentive 
for  increasing  agricultiure  production. 
This  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  an  exces- 
sive emphasis  on  industrial  development, 
and  explains  why  food  production  has 
not  increased  at  a  pace  required  by  the 
growing  demand  of  Increasing  popula- 
tion, and  lu-banization.  Food  prices  go 
up  when  demand  increases  ahead  of  pro- 
duction. 

Distortions  created  by  controls  on 
prices,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  ex- 
change provide  the  eighth  cause  for  In- 
flation. Price  ceilings  set  on  basic  goods 
and  services — food  stuffs,  house  rents, 
electricity  rates,  transportation  fares, 
and  so  forth — have  depressed  these  ac- 
tivities, and  an  overvalued  rate  of  ex- 
change has  produced  a  similar  effect  on 
exports. 

The  attached  charts — exhibits  1  and 
2 — point  up  the  problems  faced  within 
the  region.  With  the  exception  of  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries are  plagued  with  runaway  inflation. 
The  costs  of  living  have  risen  by  more 
than  200  percent  within  4  years  in  two — 
Brazil,  Chile — of  the  four  countries  I 
visited  in  late  March.  The  other  two  Re- 
publics, Argentina  and  Peru,  had  an  in- 
crease in  their  cost  of  living,  over  the 
past  4  years,  of  150  percent  and  70  per- 
cent, respectively. 


A  comparison  of  the  two  charts  shows 
that  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and 
Venezuela,  the  more  advanced  Republics 
suffer  from  infiation,  while  the  less  ad- 
vanced Republics  refiect  a  history  of  de- 
pression. 

And  Venezuela,  of  course,  is  suffering 
from  civil  Insecurity.  An  effective  ter- 
rorist organization,  the  FALN,  is  causing 
the  democratically  elected  government 
no  end  of  grief  and  uncertainty. 

Political  uncertainty  and  instability 
within  the  region  accounts,  to  a  large 
measure,  for  the  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  local  capital  investors.  Few  of  the  Re- 
publics have  a  recent  history  of  stability. 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Paraguay  have  all  fallen  victuns  to 
varying  degrees  of  recent  unrest.  Uru- 
guay, in  the  past  one  of  the  region's  most 
stable  Republics,  is  now  in  the  grip  of  an 
agonizing  reevaluation  of  its  system  of 
government. 

While  I  will  not  dwell  any  further  on 
the  obvious  history  of  Latin  American 
political  imcertainty,  I  do  want  to  stress 
the  continuing  interruption  of  state 
stability  has  eroded  local  confidence  in 
administrative  security  for  investment. 

HARD    REALITIES 

The  hard  realities  existing  within  the 
Latin  American  Republics  suggest  the 
need  for  substantial  internal  reform.  Fis- 
cal and  monetary  reform,  tooling  up 
managerial  and  technical  skills  in  gov- 
ernment, and  certainty  in  civil  adminis- 
tration are  all  quantities  necessary  to 
keeping  capital  at  home  and  attracting 
capital  from  abroad. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Henry 
Reuss,  has  suggested  one  approach  worth 
considering.  He  suggests: 

A  combination  of  Inflation,  civil  Insecurity, 
and  lack  of  patriotism  causes  many  wealthy 
Latin  Americans  to  send  their  capital  abroad 
rather  than  Invest  it  at  home.  This  writer  has 
urged  for  some  years  that  the  IDB  could  tap 
this  capital  resource  by  issuing  IDB  hard 
currency  bonds — both  purchased  and  repay- 
able in  hard  currencies — to  wealthy  Latin 
Americans.  The  bonds  could  bear  an  attrac- 
tive rate  of  Interest,  and  could  he  sold  In  each 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  using  the 
techniques  developed  by  the  Israel  bond 
drives  In  the  United  States.  The  combined 
lure  of  a  hedge  against  domestic  Inflation 
and  default,  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Investor,  seems  well  worth  trying.  The 
IDB  could  well  earmark  the  proceeds.  In- 
cluding the  capital  costs  of  land  reform. 
Every  dollar  that  could  be  returned  to 
Latin  America  in  this  way  would  be  a  dollar 
devoted  to  Latin  American  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Reuss  proposal  has  much  merit 
and  aims  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
facing  Latin  American  development. 
Based  on  existing  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears more  reasonable  to  stress  and  em- 
phasize to  each  of  the  Republics  that 
their  particular  problems  be  dealt  with 
before  encouraging  private  U.S.  capital 
into  a  savings  and  housing  industry 
facing  so  many  internal  obstacles. 

Control  of  inflation,  civil  stability,  and 
attracting  local  capital  to  local  pro- 
grams must  be  the  items  first  scheduled 
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on  the  agenda.  Attraction  of  U.S.  capital 
Into  the  various  Latin  American  savings 
and  housing  programs  should  come  after 
the  foundation's  of  local  imtiative  have 
paved  the  way. 

My  critique  of  present  investment  pos- 
sibilities within  Latin  America  does  not 
preclude  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  reform  and  progress  now  taking 
place.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
of  assistance,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  farsighted  and  skilled  democratically 
elected  leaders,  many  of  the  Republics  are 
building  firm  foundations  for  improve- 
ment. The  painful  and  discouraging  his- 
tory of  the  past  has  provided  an  agoniz- 
ing lesson  which  the  present  leadership 
of  many  of  the  Republics  do  not  want 
repeated.  Skilled  leaders,  time,  patirrite, 
and  appropriate  assistance  will  hope- 
fully write  an  optunistlc  history  for  the 
future. 

My  statement  today  is  meant  to  be  a 
small  addition  to  a  constructive  chapter 
In  the  future  history  of  Latni  America. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 


E.VHIBlT   No.    1 

Cost  of  living  of  Latin  American  countries,  1961-66  • 

|19&8^100| 


Country 


Argentina. 

Boil  VI) 

Braril 

Chile 

ColombiJ .... 

Co^ta  Rica 

Oomiiucan  Republic 

Lcuadot 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Konduris 

Jamaica .... 

Mejico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Parjguay.. 

Peru    

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


1962 

19«3 

1964 

196S     { 

19G6 

395 

491 

600 

771 

1.020 

1S2 

151 

167 

172 

'198 

390 

684 

1,270 

2.050 

3,000 

190 

274 

400 

512 

632 

124 

164 

192 

199 

239 

107 

111 

114 

114 

114 

102 

110 

112 

110 

119 

V» 

lis 

120 

123 

130 

97 

98 

100 

100 

'99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

'100 

102 

lis 

110 
96 

102 
143 
139 

263 

105 

105 
117 
111 
96 
103 
146 
14S 
317 
106 

110 
119 
114 

100 
105 
148 
164 
454 
107 

114 
123 
118 
103 
105 
154 
191 
710 
109 

'118 

•127 

123 

107 

106 

158 

208 

«1.3«0 

•111 

1  Where  monUij  art  Indicated  end  ot  month  date  and  not  yearly  average. 

I  October 
»  December. 
•  August 

Source    International  Financial  Statislici,  vol  20,  April  1967. 

Exhibit  No.  2 
Latin  America  today 


Country 


Population  (1966) 


Area 


Total 
(million!) 


19  Ripubln. 


ArgantiiM 

Bolivia 

Brazil.. 

Chii* 

Colombia 

Costa  Rca 

Dominican  Republic.. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatamala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

MeiKO. 

Nicarafua 

Panama , 

Parafitay 


Uruguay... 

Vaoaiuala. 


Othar: 

Britisti  Honduras 

Guyana 

Jamaca 

Surmam 

Truidad  and  Tobago. 


236.9 


Rate  growth 
(peicanl) 


Density  per 
square  mile 


ThousjTl?  ot 
square  miles 


2.9 


22.7 
4.2 

84.0 
9.0 

18.5 
1.6 
3.7 
5.2 
3.0 
4.8 
4.8 
2  3 

44.2 
1.7 
1.3 
2.1 

12.0 
2.8 
9.0 


1.6 
2.4 

3.0 
2.4 
3.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.3 
2.3 
3.  1 
3,5 
3.5 
3.2 
2  6 
3.1 
1.4 
3.4 


31 


7,710 


.1 

.7 


3.1 

2.8 
2.6 
2.9 

3.0 


26 

10 
26 
30 
40 
80 

200 
SO 

360 

no 

450 
50 
60 
30 
40 
13 
23 
40 
26 


12 
8 

420 
7 

500 


1,084 

424 

3,280 

288 

440 

20 

19 

112 

8 

42 

11 

43 

760 

57 

29 

157 

514 

72 

352 


Percent 
cultivated 


25.0 


50.0 
13.0 
15.0 
17.0 
17.0 
30.0 
26.0 
19.0 
51  0 
19  0 
31  0 
38.0 
52.0 
13.0 
l&O 
27.0 
16.0 
86.0 
21.0 


Agricultural 

acres  per 

capita 


5.0 


2.0 

110 

4S.0 

.3 

35  0 


17.0 
8.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
3.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.4 
4.0 
6.0 
3.0 
3.0 

14.0 
4.0 

14  0 
S.0 


GNP  and  power 


GNP 
(millions) 


88,286 


GNP 
per  capita 


Power  per 
car>it3l  (Kilo- 
watt hours 
per  year) 


384 


1.0 

lao 

,7 
.4 
.4 


16,050 

599 

21.970 

4,257 

5,103 

593 

960 

1,128 

795 

1,410 

327 

504 

19,415 

588 

617 

443 

4,281 

1,555 

7.691 


39 
193 
873 
139 
630 


718 
145 
270 
485 
284 
395 
265 
222 
273 
305 
70 
223 
455 
355 
495 
221 
367 
573 
882 


I 


370 
298 
489 
392 
646 


400 


6» 
130 
410 
690 
3:0 
430 
140 

no 

140 
90 
19 
80 
400 
190 
400 
60 
330 
640 
920 


170 
230 

450 
690 
93c 


Prctident  Johnson  and  the  First 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TSX.*3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdav,  June  2S,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  yesterday  addressed 
the  national  convention  of  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  In  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  main  import  of  his  re- 
marks was  a  defense  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  and  the  basic 
right  of  free  speech  which  all  Americans 
enjoy. 


The  President  told  the  Jaycees  that 
criticism  to  bo  effective  must  be  con- 
structive He  stated: 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where  we 
can  freely  talk  abcut  what  Is  wrong  because 
when  we  have  the  proper  Information,  we 
make  the  proper  Judgments  We  can  only  get 
Information  by  communication. 

He  assumed  that  his  li-steners  had 
heard  some  of  the  thlntrs  that  are  sup- 
posedly \vr0n4  with  our  country.  He  then 
took  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  some  of 
the  things  that  are  rli^ht  with  America. 

The  President  further  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  communication  by  citing  his 
recent  discussion  with  Chairman  Kosy^tn 
at  Hollybush  In  the  spirit  of  communi- 
cation, I  Include  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  which  hlcrhUght  some  of 
the  right  things  about  our  country.  In 
the  Record  at  thLs  time: 


Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Nationai. 
Convention   or  the   Junior   Chamber  or 

CO.MMERCE.  BaITIMORE.  Md. 

President  Suttle;  Governor  Agnew;  Sena- 
tors Brewster  and  Tydlngs;  Congressmen 
O.irmatz.  Pallon.  Machen,  Long,  and  Frledel; 
Miyor  McKeldln:  Mr.  D'Alesandro:  Mr. 
Shrlver:  distinguished  J  C  's  and  your  ladlea. 
I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  to  come  her* 
today  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  come. 

Someone  said  recently  that  "I  am  for  tne 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  Uf» 
there." 

So  all  of  us  here  this  morning  are  going  to 
live  the  rest  of  our  lives  In  the  future— most 
of  us  In  this  country.  Not  only  are  we  going 
to  live  our  lives  In  the  future,  what  Is  more 
Important,  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren are. 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crlm* 
Is  commonplace,  where  strife  Is  certain, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  frowned  upon,  where 
the  state  Is  everything— or  we  can  Invest 
our  money  and  our  efforts  wisely  enough  to 
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make  the  next  generation  freer  and  happier 
than  ours  has  been. 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said — when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
living  under  the  First  Amendment  and  exer- 
cising the  freedoms  that  go  with  It — that 
■Criticism  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul." 
But  we  must  beware  that  it  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  in  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  has 
had  an  automobile  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
the  motor  heated,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow, 
that  the  automobile  Itself  had  a  very  short 
life — and  then  expect  you  to  buy  It. 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  In  criticism — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves — that  I  some- 
times wonder  If  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only  what  Is  wrong  with  America. 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where 
we  can  freely  talk  about  what  Is  wrong  be- 
cause when  we  have  the  proper  Information, 
we  make  the  proper  judgments.  We  can  only 
get  Information   by  communication. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  you  young  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  is 
wrong  with  this  country.  I  am  going  to  as- 
sume that  I  may  be  permitted  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right  with 
America. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  In  a  little  Introspection  for  the  next 
few  minutes  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you. 
I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for;  what  do  I  have 
to  appreciate;  what  do  I  have  to  be  proud 
of;  what  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to? 
What  do  I  have  that  my  grandfather  did 
not  have — or  that  my  father  did  not  have — 
or  that  my  brother  did  not  have?" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  day 
conditions  to — and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days". 

Or  if  we  could — and  still  be  polite — we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  In 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  in  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  pointed  up  to 
us  from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system — 
because  the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  Is 
an  educated  mind,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

P.fty  ye.irs  ago  In  our  educational  system, 
only  10  percent  of  our  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Today  that  figure 
is  not  10  percent.  It  Is  75  percent.  That  Is 
more  than  double  that  of  France  or  West 
Germany.  Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

Fifty  y?.irs  aso  only  about  four  percent  of 
our  young  people  went  to  college.  Today 
that  figure  !.>:  about  40  percent.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  the  younp  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  go  to  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we 
are  getting  from  protesting  and  expressing 
dissent  In  this  country.  During  a  week  a 
short  time  ago,  our  newspapers  and  our 
TV.  programs,  otir  radio  commentators,  in- 
formed us  fully  about  the  protesters  and 
the  "peace-niks"  who  Invaded  the  Penta- 
gon. 

They  came  there  to  stay — they  walked 
over  the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps; 
they  slept  In  the  halls.  After  we  had  analyzed 
't  all  carefully  and  the  reports  had  been 
given — sometimes  dramatically  and  oc- 
casionally emotionally — the  "sleep-Ins"  num- 
bered 12,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10.000  young  Americans  who  voluntarily — 
on  their  own — walked  Into  the  military  en- 
listment centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  America. 

L«t  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10,000  first 
term  enlistments  in  one  week. 


Unfortunately,  a  student  carrying  a  sign 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  atten- 
tion-seeker burning  a  draft  card  in  front  of  a 
camera  can  get  more  attention — and  more 
billing — than  all  10,000  of  these  volunteers. 

So  we  will  continue  to  have  those  visit  the 
Pentagon  to  spealE  their  mind.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  have  those  visit  the  enlistment  sta- 
tions to  give  their  lives — but  let  us  keep  the 
two  In  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  us  check  on 
them  as  we  go  along — and  be  sure  that  we 
never  abuse  them. 

Americans  are  the  best  fed,  the  best  paid, 
and  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world. 
That  is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
in  America.  I  know  what  we  do  when  we  are 
not  the  best  fed,  or  the  best  read,  or  the  best 
paid. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  look  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington  when  I  first  came  there 
In  1931 — when  the  Bonus  Marchers  were 
driven  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — and  look 
back  to  the  emergency  legislation  which  was 
required  in  the  days  following. 

The  banks  bad  to  be  closed — and  reopened 
again.  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
biu'ned,  and  our  soup  lUtchens  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  main  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our  edu- 
cation. What  about  our  health  conditions? 

Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  In  half  in  the  last  SO  years.  Lifq  ex- 
pectancy has  doubled  in  the  last  100  years. 
Infant  mortality  rates  have  l>een  cut  in  half 
in  the  last  30  years.  Artificial  Iddneys  now  in 
use  soon  will  be  joined  by  the  artificial  heart. 

Measles  have  been  retired  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Polio  is  no  longer  the  fear  of  every 
mother  in  the  land — thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
is  right — and  correct  what  is  wrong. 

Medical  care  has  recently  forged  an  ex- 
traordinary partnership.  We  have  almost  20 
million  elderly  persons.  We  have  over  200,000 
doctors  working  with  this  group.  Under  the 
Medical  Care  Program,  over  five  million 
Americans  in  the  last  year — and  the  first 
anniversary  is  coming  up  very  soon — have 
received  physician  services.  Almost  three 
million  have  received  hospital  care. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that  all 
is  right  and  perfect.  We  still  have  many  prob- 
lems. We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are  rec- 
ommending measures  to  deal  with  them.  We 
won't  get  them  all.  We  may  just  get  a  frac- 
tion of  them — but  we  are  not  ignoring 
them — we  are  not  running  away  from 
them — and  we  are  not  cutting  out  on  them. 

I  saw  in  some  report  from  some  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 
had  cut  back  on  our  Poverty  Programs,  and 
how  we  had  denied  our  people  education 
programs  and  health  programs  because  we 
were  defending  our  country. 

Well,  that  is  just  not  true.  That  is  just  not 
so. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago — when  I  be- 
came President — -we  liad  no  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  were  In  Vietnam,  but  we  liad  no 
poverty  program.  We  started  one — and  we 
have  increased  It  every  year  since. 

This  year,  we  are  increasing  it  by  25  per- 
cent— without  tucking  tail  and  running  In 
Vietnam. 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  it  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  spend  In  Vietnam. 

In  our  educational  program — when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years  ago — 
we  were  spending  84  billion  a  year.  This  year 
our  budget  is  $12  billion — three  times  as 
much  for  education  In  three  years — and  we 
are  still  doing  our  duty  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago, 
we  were  spending  a  little  over  $4  billion  a  year 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  health  needs. 


This  year  our  budget  is  a  little  over  $12  bil- 
lion— three  times  as  much  for  health  in  three 
years  as  we  were  spending  three  years  ago. 

We  still  have  many  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty.  Even  though  America's 
poorest  housing  Is  in  a  luxury  class  for  the 
masses  of  some  other  countries,  we  do  have 
slums.  We  want  to  do  something  about  them. 
We  are   doing  something  about  them. 

We  passed  our  Model  Cities  program  this 
year.  That  is  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  this  nation  has  ever 
taken. 

Today  there  are  seven  million  fewer  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty  than  there  were  seven 
years  ago.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  5.7  to  In  the  neighborhood  of 
3.7.  Operation  Head  Start  has  already  given 
three-quarters  of  a  million  children  from 
the  poor  families  a  leg  up  on  education.  It 
is  growing  every  day. 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
job  training  under  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Almost  one  million  people  are  going  to 
college  this  year  because  of  higher  educa- 
tional programs  enacted  under  our  Admin- 
istration and  passed  by  our  Congress. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
has  enacted  this  legislation  for  us. 

So  when  you  go  back  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong — how  a  motor  failed — 
or  how  a  red  light  stuck — or  how  someone 
looked  on  television — or  how  long  they 
spoke — or  what  they  didn't  say — ask  your- 
self to  remember  some  of  the  good  tilings 
that  you  have  produced. 

Our  educational  system — summarizing — Is 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our 
prosperity  is  second  to  none  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Our  standard  of  living  is  second 
to  none  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

We  produce  more  goods;  we  transport  more 
goods;  we  use  more  goods  than  anyone  in 
the  world. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road trades.  We  own  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  automobiles — and  we  don't  have 
to  wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one  either. 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised — If  you  are  anx- 
ious enough  right  now — but  what  some  peo- 
ple on  this  very  floor  will  take  your  orders. 

The  Baltimore  New  Car  Dealers  Association 
had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get  out- 
figured.  Someone  will  make  you  a  cut  rate 
proposition. 

We  own  half  the  trucks  In  the  world.  We 
own  almost  half  of  all  of  the  radios  in  the 
world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electricity 
that  is  produced  In  the  world.  We  own  a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steel.  Our  health  condU 
tlons  rank  favorably  with  those  of  other 
countries  In  the  world.  Although  we  have 
only  about  six  percent  of  the  population 
of   the   world,   we   have   half   of   Its   wealth. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  other  94  percent  of 
the  population  would  like  to  trade  with  us. 

Maybe  a  better  way  of  saying  It  would  be 
that  they  would  like  to  exchange  places  with 
us. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy.  But  don't  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  us — because  I  don't 
want  to  be  where  they  are. 

Instead.  I  believe  we  are  generous 
enough — I  believe  we  are  compassionate 
enough — and  I  believe  we  are  grateful 
enough  that  we  would  like  to  see  all  of  them 
enjoy  the  blessings  that  are  ours. 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
America,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  business  groups  of  this  country — the 
young  leaders  of  this  country — the  employees 
and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  have 
cooperated  with  their  Government  more 
than  now.  Your  President  is  grateful  for  it. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you.  If 
you  forget  everything  else  I  say,  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  the  lead- 
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ershlp  that  I  wan:   to   provide   you— that  I 
am  trying  to  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  Bay  to  them  that  it  la  not  absolutely 
eaaentlal — It  la  not  a  prerequisite — and  It  ia 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down,  in  order  to  lift  them  up 

I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quleUy 
Baying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  we  all  live  In.  I  think  It  Is  on  your  mind 
and  In  your  heart — aa  it  Is  on  mine  and  In 
mine. 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  today  because  we 
want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determina- 
tion. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  ?o  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and 
■elect  the  type  of  Qovemment  they  want. 
We  want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  ag- 
greaslon  In  doing  that — as  we  want  It  for 
ourselvea. 

We  made  a  contract.  We  had  an  agree- 
ment. We  entered  into  a  treaty  that  was  con- 
firmed by  our  Senate.  82  to  1,  saying  that  in 
the  face  of  common  danger,  we  would  come 
and  help. 

We  came.  We  are  helping  We  are  doing 
our  beet.  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  each 
of  you  to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  It. 

We  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  abuu: 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. That  is  what  each  or  you  demands  for 
yourself.  So  let  us  help  your  fellow  man  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  It.  too. 

Self-determination  is  really  the  right  to 
live.  That  Is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  Eia»t--not  Just  for  some 
of  them. 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  the  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
under-developed  nations  of  the  world  speclfl- 
cally,  real  self-determination  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome.  We   believe  that  the 


peup^s  .>'  .ill  ol  '-.'lese  aa'.;..:i.-i  .ire  eiL'.i'.led  Uj 
t:iat  self-det€rmlna:;'.)n.  Iliey  -ajui.  h.ive  it 
iin:;;  we  can  conquer  iho.-.e  aacient  enemies — - 
i..;:eracy    ii^norance.   disease   and   poverty. 

Just  as  r.  is  here  in  our  home,  we  believe 
m  the  First  .\mendment.  in  free  speech  and 
in  a  free  pre.s3.  We  believe  In  tiie  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  believe  what  matters  abroad  Is 
also  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want — the  freedom  to  ai-ike  choices  and  not 
Just   to  submit   to   a   brutal  destiny. 

Two  days  ago.  not  very  far  from  here,  I  met 
witli  Chairm.vii  K  ^sy^in  ol  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  nations  we  spoke  for  are  two  of  t.he  most 
powerful  nations  m  .ill  of  the  world.  In  the 
family  of  nations,  two  of  the  strongest  have 
two  of   the  greatest  responsibilities. 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that  re- 
sponsibility involves  helping  ijther  nations  to 
choose   their  own  futures  as  they  see  It. 

We  seek  ^ws  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  f.vo  great  powers.  For  10  hours 
we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the  In- 
terpreters present  m  .i  very  small  room. 

I'liough  our  dirferences  are  many,  and 
though  they  run  very  deep,  we  knew  that  In 
the  world's  Interest  it  was  important  that 
we  understand.  If  we  could,  the  motivations 
aa  well  as  the  commitments  of  each  other. 
We  religiously,  dedicated;/,  and  determinedly 
worked  at  that  assignment  for  those  two 
days. 

That  Is  why  we  met  la  the  house  called 
Holiybush.  To  bring  about  better  under- 
standings, and  to  discuss  respective  goals  and 
commitments,  we  came  there. 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
that.  We  agreed  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  other  means  of  commtmlcatlon,  and 
direct  contact. 

In  Saigon,   In  Slnal,  at  Holiybush  In  New 


Jersey,  in  the  slums  of  our  cities.  In  the 
prairies  uf  <.ur  land,  In  the  hollows  of  Appa- 
lachia.  m  scores  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world  where  men  strug- 
gle to  make  their  own  future  and  to  secure 
their  little  families,  that  Is  what  we  are 
about. 

If  the  young  leadership  of  our  country 
supports  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  Uee 
ahead.  If  you  can  endure  the  tensions.  If  you 
can  understand  that  the  air  Is  going  to  b« 
rough  and  the  road  Is  going  to  be  bumpy,  you 
can,  in  the  words  of  your  own  creed,  "Help 
us  unlock  earths  great  treasure— human  per- 
sonality." 

Then  the  cussers  and  the  doubters  will  be 
relegated  to  the  rear;  the  doers  and  the 
builders  will  take  up  the  front  lines. 

Now  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  homes. 
You  have  engaged  In  looking  at  yourselves 
and  at  your  country.  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss It  lor  only  a  very  brief  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  attend  a  one  o'clock 
meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
Mc.N'amara  and  others  who  are  giving  every- 
thing they  have  to  your  country.  We  are  not 
only  going  to  talk  and  plan  and  work  and 
pray  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
your  country  and  your  families  secure,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to  bring 
peace   to  every  human   being  in  the  world. 

Our  problems  are  many.  Our  solutions  are 
few.  I  am  not  aa  concerned  about  the  Indi- 
vidual differences  which  we  have  with  other 
nations — because  with  few  exceptions  I  think 
those  can  be  reconciled — but  I  am  concerned 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  enjoys  citizenship  and  freedom 
and  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  this  land 
know  what  they  have  and  are  determined  to 
build  upon  It,  to  Improve  It — and  by  all 
means  to  keep  It. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  HSDAV.  Jink  29,  19G7 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clcKk  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  vicrcy  and  truth  forsake  thee; 
bind  them  about  thy  neck:  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart. — 
Proverbs  3:3. 

O  God.  our  Father,  the  source  of  all 
that  Is  good  In  life,  once  again  we  come  to 
Thee:  weak — seeking  greater  strength; 
tired — needing  more  rest;  worried— de- 
siring a  deeper  peace.  We  have  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  minor  details  of  daily 
life  that  do  not  matter  much  and  have 
left  undone  the  major  duties  that  matter 
most.  Forgive  us.  our  Father,  and 
strengthen  us  by  Thy  spirit  that  the 
business  of  this  day  may  be  done  with 
Thy  cause  in  our  hearts. 

Awaken  within  us  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  kindliness  and  good  cheer. 
Keep  us  from  allowing  disagreements 
to  make  us  disagreeable  and  from  per- 
mitting differences  in  us  to  make  diff- 
erences between  us.  Kindle  in  our  hearts 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  the  spirit 
of  good  will.  Let  tolerance  and  under- 
standing and  compassion  rule  our  spirits 
and  possess  our  souls. 

Send  us  out  into  this  day  to  do  our 
work  with  all  our  might  and  at  eventide 
may  this  world  be  a  better  place  be- 
cause we  have  lived  and  worked  and 
prayed. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


Tlie    Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

HR.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anglo- 
Una  Condello; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  E.  Bertrin; 

H  R.  1764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  M.  Campello; 

H  R.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo   Gregorlo   CataBua-Rodrtguez; 

H.R.  3523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  doctor  of  medicine. 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Owen;  and 


H.  Con.  Res.  393.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Thuis- 
day,  June  29,  1967,  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  July  10,  1967. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  394.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7501)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OfiQce  Departments,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  OF 
HOUSE  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  SEN- 
ATE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  FOUND 
TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  394) ,  authorization  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  found  truly  enrolled, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  "President"  Insert: 
",  President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  OP  1965  SO  AS  TO  EXTEND 
ITS  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  10730)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
so  as  to  extend  its  provisions,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  simend- 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  "1968,"  Insert  "$16.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "1969,"  and  insert 
"1970,". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two". 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  "  "15"  and  in- 
sert "  "10". 

Page  2,  line  25,  after  "1968."  Insert  "$10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,". 

Page  3.  line  1,  strike  out  "1969,"  and  in- 
sert  "1970.". 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two". 

Page  4.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  302(b) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.SC. 
3022(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
be  available  for  reallotment"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  reallotted"." 

Page  4,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"STUDT    or    NEED    FOR    TEADTED    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  6.  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Of  1965  (42  U.S.C,  ch.  35,  subch.  V)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   section: 

"  'STDDT   or   NEED   POR   TRAUnaj   PEBSONITEL 

"  'Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  le  authorized 
to  undertake,  directly  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  immedi- 
ate and  foreseeable  need  for  trained  person- 
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nel  to  carry  out  programs  related  to  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  HUd  of  the  avaUabiUly 
and  adequacy  of  the  educational  and  train- 
ing resources  for  p)erson8  preparing  to  worls 
In  such  programs  On  or  before  March  31. 
1968,  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations resulting  from  such  study  In- 
cluding whatever  specltic  propnsals.  includ- 
ing legislative  proposals,  he  deenxs  will  assist 
in  insuring  that  the  need  for  such  trained 
specialists  will  be  met 

"■(b)  In  carrying  out  this  .section  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans,  the  President's 
Council  on  Aging,  appropriate  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  officials  and  such 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
organizations,  or  Institutions  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  Insure  that  his  proposals  un- 
der subsection  (ai  reflect  national  require- 
ments.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.     

Mr.  REIDof  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  that  the  House  has  passed 
unanimou.sly  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  as  further  amended 
by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  m  the  main 
the  changes  adopted  by  the  other  body 
will  strengthen  the  intent  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  lecislatlon.  and  the 
1967  amendments  as  a  whole  represent  a 
continuity  of  progress  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens who.  in  many  cases,  have  yet  to 
make  their  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation  The 
Older  Americans  Act.  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  established  thereunder. 
can  help  to  see  that  they  are  ^nven  that 
opportunity. 


RAPID  MOBILIZATION  OF  RESERV- 
ISTS A  KEY  FACTOR  IN  ISR.\EL 
VICTORY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  has 
been  said  about  the  fact  that  the  Israel 
Army,  which  enjoyed  such  pheonomenal 
success  against  the  Arabs,  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  reserves.  This  attests  further 
to  the  significance  of  the  Israel  victory, 
but  It  points  up  a  possible  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  organization  and  training  of 
the  Reserve  components  m  the  United 
States.  Israel  was  able  to  call  out  120.000 
reserves  and  have  them  ready  for  battle 
in  days:  an  equivalent  picture  in  this 
country  would  be  for  the  United  States 
to  more  than  double  its  effective  active 
duty  forces  Inside  of  2  weeks. 


The  Israel  military  reserve  and  mobili- 
zation system  Is  a  model  of  efficiency. 
Some  of  the  best  units  were  combat  ready 
only  12  hours  after  the  callup.  All  units 
were  ready  within  48  hours  This  reserve 
mobilization  .system  gives  Israel  a  highly 
responsive  striking  force  without  impos- 
ing on  her  the  burden  of  a  large  regular 
army.  Obviou.sly  the  United  States  has 
no  comparable  efficiency  In  its  Reserve 
com}X)nents.  The  blame  for  this  cannot 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Reserves  For 
most  of  them,  the  Pentagon  has  provided 
no  counterpart  of  the  vigorous  training 
program  conducted  by  the  I.sraeUs  or  the 
immediate  availability  of  modern  com- 
bat equipment. 

In  this  connection.  I  submit,  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record,  an  interesting 
commentary  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Mohr  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13: 
Rapid  Mobilizatio.n  or  Resfrvi.sts  ^  Kfy 
FacTlir  I.N  Israeli  Vii  Tory 
(  By  Charles  Mohri 

Baniyas.  Syria.  June  12  —The  Israeli  Army 
Is  a  highly  professional  striking  force  but  it 
Is  composed  overwhelmingly  of  amateurs. 

Israels  military  reserve  and  mobilization 
system  a  mixiel  of  efficiency,  constituted  one 
of  the  m.ijor  factors  in  the  quick  victory 
achieved  against  the  Arabs. 

The  army  that  destroyed  six  Egyptian  divi- 
sions In  the  desert,  conquered  Jerusalem  and 
dlsUxlged  the  Syrian  Army  from  fortified  hill 
poeltlons  did  not  exist  physically  four  weelcs 
ago  It  existed  in  the  card  indexes  of  the 
offices  of  reserve  units  in  every  Israeli  town 
and  city.  Some  of  the  t)est  units  were  combat- 
ready  only  twelve  hours  after  commandeered 
taxi.s  began  delivering  call-up  notices  to 
Israeli  homes,  mostly  on  the  evening  of  May 
20  Even  "sloppy  "  units  were  ready  within  48 
hours. 

It  la  this  reserve-moblllzatlon  system  that 
gives  Israel  a  highly  responsive  striking  force 
without  Imposing  on  her  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a  large  regular  army.  It  is  a  volunteer 
army  In  a  real  sense  During  the  present  crisis 
some  reserve  units  had  a  108  per  cent  response 
to  the  call-up  as  over-.ige  and  discharged  re- 
servists tried  to  get  back  into  combat  units. 

There  were  almost  no  evasions  of  the  call- 
up  orders  "Next  t<.>  Nasser,"  said  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  our  biggest  obstacle  to  succe.ss  w.is 
people  arguing  with  us  and  trying  to  get  in 
the  action   ' 

Lm:   ENDS  AT   45 

"I  don't  know  about  other  countries."  said 
another  officer,  "but  in  Israel  the  male  cli- 
macteric comes  at  45  when  you  must  leave 
the  active  reserves    We  say  life  ends  at  45  " 

For  the  Ingenious,  however,  there  are  ways 
to  see  action  after  45  and  tliey  were  eagerly 
tiiken  advantage  of  Part  of  the  Israeli  war 
plan  Is  to  mobiU/e  a  large  number  of  civilian 
vehicles  The  owners  of  such  vehicles  have 
the  right  to  volunteer  to  drive  them  even  if 
over-age.  and  most  owners  did  so  almost 
Joyously 

Tliere  is  universal  conscription  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  the  former  serving  30  months 
and  the  latter  20  months,  usually  at  about 
age  18 

These  conscripts  spend  their  enure  active 
service  in  training  because  the  Israeli  staff 
believes  that  only  a  superbly  trained  army 
can  protect  the  country  No  ume  Is  w.asted  on 
garrison  duty  or  in  occupying  static  defense 
posts  Normally  a  special  border  police  force 
guards  the  nations  frontiers 

R£Gt-LAR    force    IS   SMALL 

Thus  the  conscripts  In  service  are  not 
really  a  part  of  the  regular"  army,  although 
the  description  is  usually  applied  to  them 
The  true  regulars  consist  only  of  a  small 
group  of  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  and 


above  and  senior  noncommissioned  officers — 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  army  Is  built  at 
full  mobilization. 

After  national  service  training  men  are  as- 
signed to  reserve  units  and  remain  In  them 
until  age  45  TTiose  reservists  keep  basic  per- 
sonnel equipment,  such  as  fatigue  uniforms, 
webbing  boots,  at  home 

Like  m.xit  democratic  nations,  Israel  has 
a  grimiblers  army  in  peacetime,  and  a  90 
per  cent  response  to  annual  training  call- 
ups  Is  considered  good. 

"Every  device  of  the  human  Imagination 
is  used  to  avoid  the  training  call-vips."  an 
officer  said,  "and  although  by  law  we  are 
allowed  to  call  men  up  for  30  days  each 
year  political  pressures  mean  that  most  men 
get  less  than  a  week's  training  each  year, 
which  is  not  enough. 

"But  when  war  comes,  all  this  changes  and 
the  same  men  who  have  fought  for  exemp- 
tions fight  to  get  back  in   ' 

The  call-up  notices  are  usually  delivered 
at  night  or  In  the  evening  by  taxi  drivers 
and  other  mes.«;engers  because,  as  one  stafT 
officer  says,  "They  are  at  home  then  and 
that  Is  when  you  catch  your  fish  " 

One  Haifa  civilian  who  fought  his  way  to 
this  Syrian  town  described  It  this  way:  "I 
came  home  from  a  drive  with  my  wife  and 
children  and  there  it  was — greetings!  ' 

The  summoned  reservist  m:ikes  his  own 
way  to  the  armory  or  storehouse  of  his  unit. 
where  he  is  Issued  weapons,  ammunition 
and  otiier  equipment  None  of  this  is  as 
.smooth  or  easy  as  it  may  sound  for  the  small 
number  of  regulars  who  must  maintain  the.se 
stores  in  a  state  of  readiness 

"Even  the  flashlight  Issued  to  a  company 
commandi-r  must  be  filled  with  fresh  bat- 
teries," said  one  regular 

Ideally,  the  plan  Is  that  every  tank  and 
jeep  should  be  able  to  st:irt  at  a  toucli  of  the 
ignition  button  Fuel  is  regularly  changed, 
batteries  are  checked  and  radiators  are  kept 
flushed 

The  military  system  l.s  built  around  a  phl- 
li>sophy  that  Is  almost  totally  offensive  and 
does  not  anticipate  prolonced  defense  Is- 
rael's military  doctrine  Is  essentially  to  at- 
tack, but  first,  to  plan  for  the  attack 

On  the  first  day  of  the  war.  '25  Arab  air- 
fields were  bombed  and  strafed,  some  re- 
peatedly, within  three  hours  On  the  Syrian 
front,  assault  infantry  units  knew  far  in  ad- 
vance exactly  how  they  would  tackle  Syria 
strongpolnts 

Though  discipline  sometimes  seems  in- 
formal that  does  not  mean  it  is  lax  Instant 
and  determined  response  to  combat  orders 
is  expected  and  officers  who  let  an  attack  bog 
down  may  be  removed  almost  immediately 
from  command. 


MEANING  BEHIND  SOVIET  TALK  OF 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  TERRITO- 
RIES OCCUPIED  BY  FORCE 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sent.atives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations 
vehemently  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Israel  from  the  Arab 
territory-  now  occupied  after  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  himself  declared  at  the  U.N.: 

In  tlie  Twentieth  Century  no  country  has 
the  right  to  expand  borders  by  military 
action 
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If  one  could  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  Soviet  declarations,  which  pretend 
to  serve  international  peace,  the  Soviets 
should  first  withdraw  the  Red  army 
from  the  territories  they  have  occupied 
forcibly  since  1939. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviets  keep 
approximately  28  fully  equipped  divi- 
sions occupying  countries  that  would 
rather  be  free  of  the  Russian  influence. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  Baltic  nations 
and  other  countries  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  num- 
ber of  once  free  European  nations  be- 
came the  victims  of  Soviet  expansion. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  withdraw  from 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  parts  of 
Rumania  and  Poland,  which  became  vic- 
tims of  the  Soviet  expansion  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  20th  century. 

Only  if  they  do  so,  will  their  position 
on  the  Middle  East  be  tenable.  . 

SHOTGUN  APPROACH  TO  NASA  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS WILL  COST  THE 
TAXPAYERS  PLENTY 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
results  of  the  action  it  took  yesterday 
so  far  as  the  motion  to  recommit  is  con- 
cerned on  the  bill,  H.R.  10340,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shotgun  approaches  to 
matters  of  this  kind  never  have  been 
good  and  I  thinlc  probably  the  most 
glaring  illustration  of  that  is  the  action 
that  was  taken  yesterday. 

For  example,  in  the  launch  vehicle 
procurement  area  which  is  one  of  the 
items  that  was  iiicluded  in  the  shotgun 
approach  in  the  motion  to  recommit, 
$78.7  million  was  eliminated  out  of  $150.7 
million — all  of  which  has  been  scheduled 
to  launch  the  unmanned  satellite  system 
in  this  country  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  could  well  mean  that  we  will  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  un- 
manned satellites  sitting  on  the  ground 
waiting  for  a  launch  vehicle  to  put  those 
satellites  into  orbit. 

In  addition,  the  only  planetary  pro- 
gram that  this  country  has  of  any  mean- 
ing and  of  any  stature,  is  the  Voyager 
program,  which  was  again  cut  In  the 
shotgun  approach.  This  is  the  only  area 
in  which  we  are  behind  the  Russians,  in 
terms  of  effort,  and  in  this  regard  we  are 
substantially  behind.  The  Soviets  have 
been  aggressive  in  this  area  and  have 
launched  at  least  four  times  as  many 
satellites,  for  whatever  value — and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  at  least  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  think  that 
this  is  a  very  important  area — for  what- 
ever value,  they  have  launched  at  least 
four  times  as  many  satellites  in  this  par- 
ticular program  area  as  has  the  United 
States.  So  I  say  again  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  ought 
to  know  full  well  the  responsibilitiy  they 
must  assume. 


I  do  not  know  how  we  can  correct  this 
in  conference  because  of  the  narrow 
margin  that  exists  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bUl.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  something  can  be  worked 
out  so  that  this  can  be  done  and  so  that 
we  can,  if  we  do  nothing  else,  save  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
have  now  invested  in  satellites.  If  the 
House  position  is  receded  to  by  the  other 
body,  it  will  mean  that  those  satellites 
will  sit  on  the  groimd  waiting  for  a 
launch  vehicle  to  launch  them.  It  will 
mean  the  Soviets  will  further  outdis- 
tance us,  and  badly  so.  It  means  this 
Nation's  planetary  program  dies  for  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

Further,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  note  that  sev- 
eral items  cut  in  the  shotgun  recommit- 
tal motion,  were  Indlvidutdly  debated  on 
the  floor  and  amendments  thereto  were 
badly  defeated. 


ISRAELI  ATTACK  ON  U.S.S. 
"LIBERTY" 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  coordinated  attack  by  aircraft  and 
motor  torpedo  boats  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty 
15y2  miles  north  of  Sinai  on  June  8 
which  killed  34  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  and  wounded  another  75  was 
deliberate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  attack  was  ordered 
at  the  highest  command  level  of  the 
Israeli  military,  but  that  it  was  ordered 
at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  permit  co- 
ordination of  the  Israel  air  and  naval 
forces  involved.  This  means  that  some 
officer  or  officers  of  relatively  high  rank 
must  have  acted  on  their  own  initiative. 
I  have  heard  reports  that  similar  breeches 
of  military  discipline  at  intermediate 
levels  occurred  during  the  previous  Arab- 
Israeli  war. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  Israel  court 
of  Inquiry  has  held  an  investigation, 
but  its  findings  in  this  matter  have  not 
been  released.  The  Israel  Government 
has  announced  that  a  judicial  inquiry  is 
underway  which  may  lead  to  court- 
martial  proceedings  against  those  re- 
sponsible. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  was  a 
Victory  hull  vessel,  hundreds  of  which 
were  produced  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  n  and  since,  rules  out 
the  possibility  of  mistaken  identity. 
Every  ship  recognition  book  in  the  world 
has,  for  years,  identified  the  character- 
istic Victory  hull  and  superstructure  of 
the  U.S.S.  Liberty  as  U.S.  Navy  property. 

What  those  responsible  for  this  out- 
rage sought  to  gain  can,  at  this  point, 
be  only  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is 
possible  that  in  hot  headed  excitement 
they  believed  the  attack  might  involve 
both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  conflict.  It  is  possible  that  they 
believed  a  bald  attack  of  this  nature 


might  keep  these  two  superpowers  out. 
It  is  possible  that,  heady  with  victory  on 
the  land,  those  responsible  sought  a 
means  at  sea  to  further  demonstrate 
Israeli  military  might. 

Whatever  is  the  reason  for  the  attack, 
it  was  an  act  of  high  piracy.  Those  re- 
sponsible should  be  court-martialed  on 
charges  of  murder,  amongst  other  counts. 
The  Israel  Government  should  pay  full 
reparations  to  the  United  States  and  in- 
demnities to  the  families  of  the  Ameri- 
cans killed. 


THE  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  in  voting  to  reduce  the 
line  items  of  the  NASA  authorization,  as 
contained  in  H.R.  10340,  did  not  do  what 
some  people  thought  they  did  and  did 
not  do  what  the  press  in  some  ways  re- 
ported this  morning.  I  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think 
they  voted  to  reduce  the  authorization. 
I  think  they  should  review  the  matter, 
because  this  House  did  not  vote  to  re- 
duce the  NASA  authorization  one  penny 
Ijeyond  the  $65  million  reduction  which 
the  committee  accepted.  A  request  was 
made  of  the  Congress  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $4,992,182,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Roudebush]  moved,  and  the  committee 
accepted  his  amendment,  to  reduce  this 
authorization  in  the  overall  by  $65  mil- 
lion. This,  in  fact,  reduced  the  overall 
authorization  to  $4,927,182,000.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ftjlton], 
in  his  motion  to  recommit,  asked  that 
individual  line  items  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  $136.4  million.  They  ignored 
the  overall  total  of  the  authorization  re- 
quest as  contained  on  page  1  of  the  bill. 

So  the  net  effect  of  the  action  yester- 
day was  this:  We  have  an  authorization 
today,  as  passed  by  this  House,  for  $4,- 
927,182.000.  which  is  $136.4  million  in 
excess  of  the  total  of  the  line  items  as 
contained  in  the  bill,  which  means  this, 
that  NASA  now  has  an  authorization 
which  contains  a  contingency  fund,  or  a 
slush  fund,  or  whatever  we  want  to  call 
it.  of  $136.4  million  that  they  can  spend 
as  they  choose,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  appropriates  the  money  as 
authorized. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
not  true,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well — and  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
statement  and  concur  completely  with 
him — that  it  creates  a  $136  million  slush 
fund,  but  it  does  cut  very  important  line 
items  which  can  put  us  in  a  strait  jacket 
so  that  we  cannot  perform  properly  this 
space  program? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  my  opinion,  it 
does.  That  is  all  I  can  express. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Si)€aker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Louusiana  has 
pointed  up  the  problem  I  mentioned  on 
the  floor  yesterday  Wf  m  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  .subsequently  In  the 
House  were  faced  with  a  parliamentary 
situation  which  was  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  It  was  a  bad  situation,  but 
the  House  as  a  whole  was  not  respon- 
sible for  it. 

The  format  of  the  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  All  we  could  do.  after 
the  first  amendment  was  approved,  was 
to  operate  on  line  Itenos.  We  were  not 
responsible  for  the  format  of  the  bill 
which  did  straitjacket  the  whole  mem- 
bership. 

There  is  no  slush  fund  in  the  author- 
ization bill.  Sure,  there  Is  an  extra  $134.6 
million  in  the  overall  total,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  take  Uiat  into  account  and  make  the 
necessary  decisions  so  the  appropriations 
will  conform  to  the  line  items  and  not  to 
the  overall  amount 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
may  be  right  about  that.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  may  do  this.  The  point 
I  make  Is  this:  This  House  did  not  vote 
to  cut  the  overall  authorization. 


ACTION  TAKEN  BY  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  COR- 
RECT FORMAT  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  comment  on  the  problem 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
raised  yesterday.  We  had.  in  this  AEC 
authorization  bill,  accustomed  to  the 
procedure  of  previous  years,  this  same 
parliamentary  problem.  During  this  in- 
terim period  we  consulted  with  the  par- 
liamentarian and  lawyers,  and  we  have 
an  amendment  which  will  be  offered, 
which  will  correct  the  situation,  as  soon 
as  the  proper  time  comes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Joint  Committee  for  ap- 
preciating the  dl£Bculties  that  a  bill  In 
that  format  presents  the  House  as  a 
whole.  I  thank  the  committee  for  taking 
the  proper  action  so  that  we  will  not  be 
straltjacketed  in  the  House  and  so  tiiat 
our  conferees  will  not  be  straltjacketed 
In  conference. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Exactly.  The  gentle- 
man has  rendered  a  service  to  the  House 
In  pointing  out  a  longstanding  potential 
problem  In  the  language  in  bills.  Our 


committee  was  very  happy  to  make  this 
adjustment,  because,  as  the  trentlcman 
has  said.  It  not  only  protect.s  the  rlt;hts  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  but  also  pro- 
tects the  conferees  when  they  go  into 
conference  with  the  other  bcjdy. 

I  appreciate  the  centleman  calling  thLs 
to  our  attention,  and  on  botii  sides  we 
are  most  happy  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
problem. 


ATTACK  ON   THE   U.SS    -LIBERTY" 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml-v^i-ssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  .ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  speech  of  the  centle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmer  !  but 
of  what  I  did  iiear  I  wish  to  approve  and 
bo  a.ssociated  with. 

The  Liberty  sliip  Incident — and  hidecd 
It  wa.s  more  than  an  incident — has  been 
treated  entirely  too  lightly  by  this  Gov- 
ermnent  To  say  the  least,  too  little  has 
been  said  about  it  This  u.seless.  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable  aUack  took  the 
lives  of  34  American  boys,  wounded  75 
others,  and  left  many  otlicrs  in  a  state  of 
horritied  shock,  tc  say  nothing  of  what  it 
did  to  a  P-ag-flylnfT  vessel  of  the  US. 
Navy.  How  could  this  be  treated  so  lightly 
In  this  the  greatest  Capitol  in  all  Uie 
world? 

I  have  heard  Members  of  this  House, 
and  many,  many  others,  say  that  if  this 
had  been  done  by  others,  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  would  have  moved  in 
with  sternness  and  appropriate  demands 
or  even  retaliatory  action. 

I  do  not  have  any  feeling  against  those, 
as  individuals  or  as  a  people,  who  were 
responsible  for  this  assault,  destruction, 
and  death.  But  accordin"?  to  the  report 
which  appeared  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing it  was.  as  I  had  felt  all  along,  posi- 
tively unnecessary,  unjustified,  and  in- 
excusable. Therefore,  regardless  of  who  Ls 
responsible — friendly  or  imfrlendly — 
when  American  so. is  are  unnecessarily 
killed  by  unprovoked  military  attack, 
even  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
Uncle  Sam  &c  a  rule  demands  to  know 
"Why?"  And  ordinarily  we  do  not  stop 
with  just  a  demand 

There  are  many  Members  In  this 
House  who  have  sons  in  our  National  De- 
fense Establishment.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  others  all  over  tWs  land  who 
have  sons  and  daughters  in  such.  They 
are  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  thLs 
earth,  and  their  objective  Is  to  promote 
and  maintain  peace  in  the  world,  and 
everytxDdy  knows  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  These  men  at  all  times  are 
entitled  to  the  strong  backing  of  every 
citizen  of  this  land  of  every  race  and 
every  creed.  They  are  entitled  to  and 
should  have  the  strong  arm,  as  well  as 
the  strong  voice  of  their  Government  and 
their  people  behind  them  But  who  has 
spoken  out  in  their  behalf  from  thLs  land 
since  some  of  their  number  were  so  sud- 
denly shot  down  and  others  so  severely 
wounded  on  the  Liberty  sliip? 


Tlie  Liberty  ship  was  15 'i  miles  off- 
shore, more  than  12  miles  beyond  that 
which  we  recognize  as  territorial  waters. 
It  was  more  than  3'2  miles  beyond  that 
recocnized  by  Egypt  as  territorial  water, 
and  it  wa.s  9'.'  miles  beyond  the  terri- 
torial waters  claimed  by  Israel. 

Before  the  attack,  the  Pentat^on  said 
unidentified  planes  flew  in  and  about  the 
ship  Undoubtedly  the.sc  were  the  planes 
of  the  subsequent  attackers.  The  ship 
was  well  marked,  so  said  the  Pentacon. 
Its  name  was  painted  on  its  .stern.  US. 
!ett»^rs  and  numbers  were  on  it.  bow.  The 
day  was  clear  And  it  was  distinctly  flying 
the  ilat;  that  you  and  I  stoo(i  here  and 
so  praised  and  re.spected  just  .-x  few  days 
aco  on  Flac  Day  But  what  respect  have 
we  shown  for  it  since  it  was  so  recklessly 
shot  down  by  the  Israel  attackers? 

What  complaint  have  we  registered? 
Wliat  has  Washington  said?  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  this  great  Capital  as  well  as 
this  great  Government — if  it  can  still  be 
called  great — was  and  is  as  quiet  as  the 
tomb  regarding  this  horrible  event. 

The  Pentagon  has  just  concluded  and 
made  public  a  report  on  this  incident. 
According  to  reports  in  the  news  media 
this  morning,  the  Pentagon  said  the 
attackers  "had  ample  opportunity"  to 
identify  the  ship  before  that  which  it 
described  as  the  "unprovoked"  attack. 
The  Pentagon  stressed  that  the  Liberty 
was  clearly  marked,  that  It  was  In  inter- 
national waters,  that  it  had  a  right  to  be 
where  it  was,  and  that  the  attack  was 
Incessant,  heavy  and  hard;  that  the  at- 
tack came  from  both  planes  and  torpedo 
boats,  designed  not  simply  to  knock  out 
but  to  destroy  the  ship  and  Its  men. 

With  due  respect  for  the  top  leaders 
of  our  Government — the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Con- 
gress— It  Is  not  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
allow  tills  matter  to  drop  with  a  simple 
statement  of  regret  from  those  respon- 
sible for  the  attack,  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere the  statement  may  be.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  let  It  drop  with  a  simple  state- 
ment that  the  attackers  just  happened  to 
make  a  mistake.  This  Ls  too  serious  a 
matter  to  accept  a  simple  "Excuse  us, 
please  '  sort  of  statement.  There  must  be 
more  than  this  to  assure  our  men,  our 
people,  and  our  Nation  that  another  na- 
tion must  not  make  such  unprovoked  and 
vicious  attacks  upon  us. 

Indeed,  there  must  be  more  than  ex- 
pres.sions  of  sorrow  and  regret.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  suggested 
there  must  be  restitution,  payment  of 
damages,  appropnate  apologies,  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  will 
not  happen  again.  There  must  be  the 
kind  of  action  that  will  guarantee  the 
respect  of  all  nations  for  our  ships,  our 
flag  and  our  country.  There  must  be 
respect  for  the  brave  men  of  our  great 
Navy. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  up  to  the 
top  level  of  this  Government  to  speak 
out  on  this  matter  and  to  make  appro- 
priate demands.  If  this  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, then,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose will  be  the  thoughts  of  the  men  of 
our  Navy  and  of  our  Armed  Forces  as 
they  are  directed  to  trouble  spots  around 
this  globe  on  missions  of  peace?  We  do 
not  liave  to  be  little  about  this  matter. 


Nor  do  we  have  to  be  mean.  Firmness 
is  the  word.  Firmness.  And  we  had  bet- 
ter hurry  before  it  is  too  late.  And  we 
had  better  hurry  with  it  before  we  are 
classified  as  a  second-rate  nation.  The 
world  has  been  standing  by  looking  at 
us  now  for  days  since  the  Liberty  was 
pounced  upon.  What  do  we  do?  What 
do  we  say? 

The  people  of  America,  the  fathers 
and  loved  ones  of  those  brave  Navy  men 
of  the  Liberty  are  waiting  and  listen- 
ing. What  is  Washington  going  to  say 
or  do? 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10918>  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMrrXEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10918,  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hon- 
field]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

I  realize  it  is  late  in  the  week.  I  realize 
that  many  of  our  Members  have  reser- 
vations to  go  to  their  districts  for  the 
upcoming  recess. 

Therefore  I  will  do  my  best  to  expedite 
the  debate.  I  will  not  cut  off  anyone  who 
has  anything  pertinent  to  say.  However, 
If  the  Members  of  the  House  feel  as  I 
do  about  this  matter,  we  will  expedite 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  a  14-page  analysis  of  the  bill  here 
which,  under  ordinary  circimistances,  I 
might  be  constrained  to  read  in  toto. 
However,  the  same  information  Is  In  the 
report  which  is  available  to  all  of  you. 
Therefore  I  will  state  the  main  purposes 
of  the  bill  and  ask  luianimous  consent 
to  have  the  analysis  of  my  remarks 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Then  when  the  reading  of  the  bill  after 
general  debate  is  called  for,  I  will  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  at  that  time  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  all  points. 

I  hope  that  the  membership  will 
cooperate  In  this  way  so  we  can  expedite 
this  matter  since  this  Is  a  noncontrover- 
slal  bill.  There  may  be  one  or  two  items 
that  some  Members  of  the  House  differ 


with  us  on,  but  the  House  section  of  the 
joint  committee  is  unanimous  in  its  re- 
porting of  the  bill  which  you  now  have 
in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
H.R.  10918  is  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  Pursuant  to  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  joint  committee  has  con- 
sidered the  proposed  fiscal  year  1968  au- 
thorization for  all  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  including 
both  operating  and  plant  and  capital 
equipment  funds.  Om*  hearings  on  this 
matter  were  held  over  a  period  of  7  weeks 
and  consumed  a  total  of  34  hours  in  pub- 
lic and  executive  sessions.  In  the  course 
of  our  hearings,  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  AEC's  programs  in  considerable 
detail. 

In  general,  this  bill  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  AEC  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,633,876,000  for  "Operating 
expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment" for  fiscal  year  1968,  Including  in- 
creases in  prior  years'  authorization. 
This  amount  is  about  $4  million  less  than 
the  AEC's  authorization  request  to  Con- 
gress, and  about  $374  million  more  than 
the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1967  authorization. 

Close  to  $200  million  of  this  authoriza- 
tion increase  is  attributable  to  new  weap- 
ons construction  and  operating  require- 
ments. The  authorization  for  the  overall 
reactor  development  program  increases 
by  $53.4  million.  There  are  significant  in- 
creases in  prior  year  project  authoriza- 
tions— $81.5  million — ^primarily  asso- 
ciated with  a  fast  fiux  test  facility  smd  a 
meson  physics  facility.  The  balance  of 
imobllgated  funds  from  prior  years — 
which  reduces  the  authorization  request — 
is  substantially  less  this  year  than  last. 

Section  101(a)  of  H.R.  10918  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2,164,843,- 
000  for  "operating  expenses"  of  the  AEC. 
On  page  3  of  the  report  before  you,  you 
will  find  a  breakdown  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommended  authorization  for 
AEC's  major  programs  and  subpro- 
grams. A  more  detailed  discussion  of  each 
committee  action  will  be  found  in  the 
section  of  the  report  entitled  "Committee 
Comments,"  beginning  at  page  8.  If  any 
Members  have  questions  about  any  spe- 
cific committee  action,  I  will  be  happy 
to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $338,233,000 
for  "Plant  and  capital  equipment." 
Again,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
specific  questions  on  the  "Plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment"  budget. 

One  of  the  more  significant  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  a  proposed  increase  of 
$15,000,000  over  the  amount — $700,500,- 
000 — requested  by  the  Commission  for  its 
important  nuclear  weapons  program. 
On  the  basis  of  information  elicited  in 
executive  hearings,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  more  intensive  development 
and  testing  program  than  would  be  pos- 
sible with  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested by  the  AEC  is  required  if  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  systems  and 
their  entry  into  production  are  to  occur 
at  a  pace  consistent  with  the  national 
security.  It  Is  toward  this  end  that  the 


committee  has  recommended  this  $15.- 
000,000  increase  in  the  weapons  program. 

In  connection  with  the  weapons  pro- 
gram it  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
bill  would  authorize  $180,250,000  in 
plant  and  capital  equipment  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968.  Included  in  this 
request  is  $100,500,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  weapons  production  capabil- 
ities at  six  locations:  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.; 
Rocky  Flats,  Colo.;  Burlington,  Iowa; 
Amarillo,  Tex.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  Savan- 
nah River,  S.C.  The  major  portion  of  the 
new  weapons  production  capabilities  re- 
quested relate  to  warhead  production  for 
Poseidon  and  other  new  nuclear  weapons 
systems. 

In  another  of  the  Commission's  impor- 
tant programs — the  reactor  development 
program — the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  net  reduction  of  $1,750,000 
from  the  AEC's  operating  fund  request. 
The  total  recommended  operating  au- 
thorization is  $484,290,00. 

Up  sharply — by  about  40  percent — is 
spending  for  the  high  gain  fast  breeder 
reactor  program,  where  the  program 
level  will  go  from  approximately  $51 
mUlion  in  fiscal  1967  to  about  $71  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968.  Major  increases  have 
been  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1968  in  a 
further  effort  to  concentrate  resources 
on  the  longer  range  objectives  of  the  re- 
actor development  program.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  breeder  reactor  is  the  one 
which  holds  the  promise  of  providing 
this  Nation  and  the  world  with  a  virtual- 
ly limitless  supply  of  energy.  If  our 
long-term  energy  needs  are  to  be  solved, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  breeder  re- 
actors be  developed. 

A  very  significant  point  has  been 
reached  concerning  test  facilities  for  the 
fast  breeder  program.  Included  in  this 
budget  is  the  balance  in  fimding  of  $80 
million  for  construction  of  the  fast  fiux 
test  facility  at  Richland,  Wash.  This 
facility,  for  which  $7.5  million  in  archi- 
tect-engineering funds  was  previously 
authorized,  will  provide  critically  needed 
test  facilities  for  the  sodiimi  cooled  fast 
breeder  program.  In  light  of  the  complex- 
ity of  this  facility,  test  results  from  it 
are  not  expected  untU  about  1975.  We 
feel  that  it  is  Important,  therefore,  to 
authorize  this  project  this  year. 

Insofar  as  the  more  highly  developed 
light  water  reactors  are  concerned,  or- 
ders for  their  construction  continue  to 
be  placed  at  a  brisk  pace  by  the  Nation's 
utiUties.  Again  in  calendar  year  1966, 
major  commitments  were  made  to  nu- 
clear-powered electrical  generating  ca- 
psicity.  During  the  year  approximately 
16.5  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear  fueled 
electrical  generating  capacity  were  or- 
dered. 

By  comparison,  about  one- fourth  of 
that  amoimt,  or  4.7  million  kilowatts,  of 
nuclear-fueled  generating  capacity  were 
ordered  in  the  preceding  year — a  year 
when  more  nuclear  capacity  was  con- 
tracted for  than  in  all  the  years  prior 
thereto.  This  trend  has  not  abated  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  present  calen- 
dar year. 

While  this  rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  is  indeed  encoursiging  to 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  additional  energy  source 
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for  thl«  Nation,  the  committee  has  re- 
emphaslzed  to  the  desi^ers,  manufac- 
turers and  utilities  that  they  must  pay 
unparalleled  attention  to  the  details  of 
design,  construction,  and  operation  to 
assure  that  performance  and  safety  re- 
quirements are  met.  The  heavy  demands 
that  are  t)elng,  and  increasingly  will  be. 
put  upon  all  of  our  sources  of  eneriiO' — 
be  It  coal,  gas,  oil.  hydroelectric,  or  nu- 
clear— makes  It  essential  that  power- 
plants  using  the  newest  of  these  energy 
sources  become  available  without  sig- 
nificant delays. 

With  respect  to  the  Government's 
R&D  endeavors  in  the  civilian  power  pro- 
gram 1966  also  saw  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant developments.  Ehiring  the  year  the 
AEC,  with  the  Joint  Committee's  encour- 
agement, further  concentrated  Govern- 
ment development  efforts  on  fewer  power 
reactor  concepts.  A  number  of  concepts 
were  dropped.  Including  the  experimen- 
tal beryllium  oxide  reactor — EBOR — and 
the  heavy  water  organic  cooled  reactor 
HWOCR— concepts.  The  latter  concept 
was  dropped  after  the  Joint  Committee 
recommended  and  the  AEC  performed. 
an  intensive  review  of  the  program  to 
determine  whether  the  technical  and 
economic  factors  Involved,  when  viewed 
In  relation  to  the  potential  of  competing 
systems.  Justified  the  expenditure  of  the 
resources  needed  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
save  $15  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  alone. 
In  addition,  the  sodium  reactor  experi- 
ment— SRE^ — was  terminated  because  of 
its  limited  potential  value  in  the  ad- 
vanced sodlimi  cooled  reactor  field.  Fur- 
ther concentration  of  effort  on  the  more 
promising  reactor  concepts  is  plarmed. 

I  think  the  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  forthright  way  in  which 
it  has  weeded  out  a  number  of  these  de- 
velopment programs  when  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  Commission  that  the  line 
of  effort  involved  was  not  feasible  or 
sufSciently  promising,  or  did  not  offer 
significant  advantages  over  alternate 
systems  competing  for  limited  funds.  The 
easier  course  in  such  cases  might  be  to 
spare  the  ax  and  simply  continue  the 
program  at  a  relatively  modest  funding 
leveL  The  Commission  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  making  these  ofttimes  very 
hard  decisions. 

Two  Goverrunent-lndustr>'  cooperative 
power  projects  in  the  reactor  develop- 
ment program — namely,  the  Fort  St. 
Vrain  reactor  in  Colorado  and  the  metro- 
ixjlltan  water  district  nuclear  power-de- 
salting project  in  southern  California — 
are  at  Important  stages.  Regarding  the 
Colorado  project,  the  committee  Is 
pleased  to  note  that  the  9-month  period 
of  power  operation  of  its  forerunner,  the 
Peach  Bottom  reactor,  began  on  June  3, 
1967,  following  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  reasonable  demonstration  period. 

The  next — or  construction — phase  of 
the  demonstration  high-temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  is  dependent  upon 
continued  successful  operation  of  the 
smaller  Peach  Bottom  reactor.  Thus  the 
upcoming  period  is  of  critical  importance 
in  determining  the  future  of  this  Jolrit 
AEC,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  and 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  project. 

The  parties  involved  in  the  metrcqxill- 


tan  water  district  nuclear  power-desalt- 
inp  project  are  continulnt;  to  take  the 
necessar>'  steps  to  carry  this  project  for- 
ward. The  committee  reviewed  develop- 
ments m  this  connection  with  the  AEC 
during  the  recent  authorization  hearint's. 
The  committee  understands  that  a  con- 
struction permit  application  may  be  filed 
by  the  participatim?  electrical  utilities 
with  the  Commission's  regulatory  staff 
by  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  committee  intend.s  to  continue  to 
monitor  developments  in  both  of  these 
important  projects  closely. 

Tliere  are  other  important  reactor  ap- 
plications which  are  fully  covered  in  the 
committee  s  report  before  you.  and  which 
I  anticipate  other  speakers  will  addre.ss 
themselves  to  durine  the  course  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  These  include  applica- 
tions in  space,  and  in  tiic  fii:^t  hne  war- 
ships of  our  Navy. 

In  the  physical  re-search  program,  the 
committ<.'e  has  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  several  important  projects.  First 
and  foremost,  perhaps.  Is  the  recom- 
mended initial  authorization  of  $7,333,- 
000  for  the  200  Bev  accelerator,  to  be 
located  at  Weston.  111.  As  you  will  recall, 
the  propo.sed  site  of  the  200  Bev  was 
among  the  six  which  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  recommended  to  the 
Atomic  Ener^xy  Conunission.  and  was  the 
unammous  selection  of  the  five  AEC 
Commissioners. 

On  the  basis  of  Intensive  hearings  by 
both  the  full  Joint  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Researcli.  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation,  the  committee 
voted  to  recommend  an  authorization  of 
$2 '2  million  less  than  the  $10  million  re- 
quested by  the  Conxmission. 

These  moneys  will  be  used  principally 
for  architect-ent;ineer  work  for  the  proj- 
ect. It  will  be  reco^ni7.ed.  of  course,  that 
this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  facility. 

The  budget  also  includes  funding  of 
an  additional  $50.3  million  for  the  Meson 
physics  facility  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  In  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 
It  Ls  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  this 
project  will  be  approximately  $55  million. 
Earlier  $4  7  million  was  authorized  for 
this  project,  primarily  for  architect-en- 
gmeering  work.  Also  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
orator>-  is  a  project  which  would  house 
and  power  the  proposed  scyUac  con- 
trolled fusion  experimental  device.  This 
bill  includes  an  $8.5  million  construction 
authorization  for  this  purpose.  The  proj- 
ect IS  the  first  new  construction  project 
requested  by  the  Commission  for  con- 
trolled fusion  research  in  the  past  5 
years. 

Action  on  another  important  physical 
research  project,  the  omnitron  accelera- 
tor proposed  for  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  in  Berkeley.  Calif  ,  has  been 
deferred  by  the  Committee  in  fiscal  vear 
1968. 

In  view  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  the  competition  It  faces 
for  the  limited  resources  available  for 
new  accelerator  projects,  the  Committee 
voted  to  put  this  project  aside  for  this 
year  wnthout  prejudice. 

I  will  now  siunmarlze  very  briefly  the 
remaining  sections  of  UJt.  10918. 


Section  102  of  the  bill  would  impose 
certain  cost  limitations  on  the  initiation 
of  construction  projects,  similar  in  most 
resjKTts  to  limitations  contained  in  other 
AEC  authorization  acts. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  AEC  to  perform  de.siprn  work,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  on 
construction  projects  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  authorization. 
This  special  authority  would  allow  the 
AEC  to  undertake  preliminary  design 
work  on  projects  which  are  of  such  ur- 
gency that  actual  physical  construction 
niu.st  be  initiated  promptly  after  appro- 
priations for  the  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
AEC  to  transfer  funds  between  the  "op- 
eratin^'  expenses"  and  the  "plant  and 
capital  equipment"  accounts  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  an  appropriations  act. 
In  the  past,  the  AEC  appropriations  acts 
have  allowed  the  AEC  to  make  transfers 
between  these  two  accounts  of  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  appropriations  for  either 
account,  provided  that  neither  appro- 
priations could  be  increased  by  more 
thnn  5  percent  by  .such  a  transfer. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  .AEC  authorization  act  for  fiscal  year 
19.18— Public  Law  85-162— by  extending 
for  an  additional  year,  until  June  30, 
1968.  the  date  for  approving  proposals 
under  the  third  round  of  the  AEC's  co- 
operative power  reactor  demonstration 
program. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend 
previous  A'EC  authorization  acts  to  in- 
crease two  project  authorizations,  as  dis- 
cu.ssed  above,  and  change  the  location  of 
another  project  previously  authorized. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  rescind 
authorization  for  two  projects  which  are 
no  longer  considered  necessary,  except 
for  funds  heretofore  obligated. 

These  are  the  highUghts  of  H.R  10918. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee that  this  bill  provides  for  a  prudent 
authorization  which  is  sufBcient  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  essential  activi- 
ties In  both  the  military  and  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energ>-. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  state  that  H.R.  10918  was  reported  out 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy without  any  dissent  among  the 
House  Members  of  the  Committee,  and 
I  urge  its  enactment  In  its  present  form. 

The  major  portion  of  the  new  weapons 
production  capabilities  requested  relate 
to  the  warhead  production  for  the  Pose- 
idon which,  as  you  know.  Is  a  new  mis- 
sile designed  to  go  Into  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  other  nuclear  weapons 
systems. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  compliance 
with  my  recent  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRDl.  at  the  proper  time  during  the 
reading  of  the  bill.  I  shall  offer  certain 
amendments.  The  amendments  will  be 
proposed  to  meet  a  special  objection 
which  was  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yest.erday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  are 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  parliamen- 
tary difficulties  in  the  event  that  amend- 
ments are  made  to  section  101  <b)  of  this 
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bill  which  affect  the  total  amoimt  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  AEC 
under  section  101,  as  well  as  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  AEC  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
under  section  101(b) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in  no 
way  affects  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  AEC  under  this  bill; 
nor  does  it  constitute  an  additional  lim- 
itation on  the  use,  for  authorized  pur- 
poses, of  funds  appropriated  to  the  AEC 
beyond  those  limitations  set  forth  in 
previous  AEC  authorization  acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
have  studied  the  objection  made  by  the 
dlstlngulshea  minority  leader  yesterday 
concerning  the  authorization  of  the 
total  sum  for  NASA.  I  recognize  that 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  contains  sim- 
ilar authorization  siuns — and  it  has  so 
contained  them  for  many  years — but  we 
were  imaware  of  this  particular  matter 
untU  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
performed  a  distinct  service  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  the  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  orderly,  and 
the  hands  of  the  conferees  should  not  be 
tied  when  we  go  Into  conference  on  the 
position  taken  by  the  other  body. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  procedures  of  the 
House  this  year  and  I  pay  honor  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  calling 
this  to  our  attention.  We  are  very  happy 
for  it  and  have  absolutely  no  reluctance 
on  oiu-  part  to  concede  that  past  practice 
has  been  a  bit  impractical  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  very  happy  to  comply  with 
his  suggestion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  for  the  attitude  which 
he  has  displayed  here  today  and  would 
ask  the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer, 
what  will  the  amendment  do?  Is  it  de- 
signed to  strike  out  the  total  sum  in 
line  6? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment will  do  the  following: 

First,  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out 
"amended,  the  siun  of  $2,503,076,000,  as 
follows:"  and  Insert  "amended:" 

Second,  on  page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike 
out  "construction,  $338,233,000  as  fol- 
lows:" and  insert  "construction,  a  sum 
of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing:" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  was  somewhat  star- 
tled to  read  In  the  report  the  separate 
views  of  three  Members  of  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  It  is  not 
often  we  find  separate  views  carried  In 
a  House  report  by  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Would  the  gentleman  very  briefly  ex- 
plain the  situation? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  explain  it. 

During  the  coiu'se  of  the  selection  of 
the  sites  for  this  200  billion  electron  volt 
accelerator,  certain  criteria  were  sent 
out  to  the  different  States.  Over  200  ap- 
plications, I  believe  it  was,  and  there  may 
have  been  more  than  that,  came  in. 
There  were  six  sites  selected  as  comply- 
ing best  with  the  criteria.  One  of  the  sites 
was  Weston,  Hi.  I  might  add  the  site  in 
my  home  State  of  California  was  elimi- 
nated. It  was  unanimously  decided  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  a  cen- 
tral location  for  this  important  device 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  criteria 
that  should  be  weighed  in  the  selection 
of  the  site. 

Subsequent  to  the  selection  of  the  six 
sites  the  civil  rights  question  was  raised, 
and  it  was  raised  in  this  fashion,  that  the 
facility  should  not  be  built  in  Weston, 
m.,  because  Weston,  111.,  or  the  State  of 
Illinois,  did  not  have  an  open  housing 
law.  This  was  not  in  the  original  criteria 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  keep  that 
point  in  mind.  The  criteria  that  were  set 
out  had  nothing  in  it  in  regard  to  open 
housing.  It  was  subsequently  brought 
into  controversy  through  speeches  made 
by  some  of  the  Atomic"  Energy  Commis- 
sioners. 

So  when  it  was  belatedly  brought  in, 
of  course  it  created  a  furor,  and  the  or- 
ganizations that  are  Interested  in  civU 
rights  decided  to  make  a  cause  celebre 
out  of  the  selection  of  this  particular 
location. 

Now,  here  is  what  they  are  doing: 
They  are  saying  that  a  Federal  facility 
should  not  be  built  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  that  does  not  have  an  open  hous- 
ing law.  Now,  there  are  30  States  that  do 
not  have  open  housing  laws.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  carried  out  that  the  pro- 
ponents want — and  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  strike  this  facility 
because  of  this  factor,  and  this  factor 
alone — ^because  in  reading  the  minority 
report  the  gentleman  will  see  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Conuriittee  in  the  other  body  says  he 
does  not  object  to  the  facility,  nor  to  the 
site  of  Weston;  his  only  concern  is  this 
open  housing  problem — if  this  principle 
were  followed,  SO  States  of  our  Union 
would  be  ineligible  for  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral facilities. 

The  gentleman  knows  my  position  on 
civil  rights.  I  voted  for  civil  rights  bills 
when  civil  rights  bills  were  before  the 
House.  This  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill.  This 
is  not  a  pertinent  matter  to  be  brought 
lip  on  this  particular  facility.  If  you  are 
speaking  of  discrimination,  this  is  a  dis- 
crimination against  a  sovereign  State  of 
our  Union,  because  the  30  States  of  the 
Union  that  do  not  have  an  open  housing 
law,  and  who  now  have  Federal  facilities 
and  will  have  Federal  facilities  in  the 
future  authorized  to  be  placed  in  those 
States,  would  be  automatically  shut  out 
if  this  principle  was  followed  through. 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  interest  in  the 
rights  of  hiunan  beings,  but  I  also  feel 
that  there  Is  a  time,  a  place,  and  an 
orderly  way  to  consider  those  rights.  In 
bringing  this  matter  into  controversy  In 
utilizing  this  principle  to  destroy  and  to 


prohibit  the  placement  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  of  a  facility  of  this  type,  which  is 
a  great  scientific  device,  and  in  which  all 
of  the  scientists  of  the  world  are  Inter- 
ested— to  prevent  that  is  offering  no 
comfort  or  help  to  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  civil  rights. 

I  shall  oppose  this  amendment  when  it 
is  offered  with  all  my  power.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  recognize 
the  equity  that  is  Involved  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  the  position  of  my  committee, 
and  every  House  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  myself  again  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  position  he  takes  on  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

I  assure  him  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  certainly  vote  against  any  amend- 
ment to  use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  force 
open  housing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  compliment.  May  I  say  it  is 
doubly  appreciated  in  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's appointment  yesterday  on  the  se- 
lect committee  In  regard  to  parking  per- 
mits, and  I  will  be  In  to  see  him  in  regard 
to  an  additional  parking  permit. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  does  not 
have  criteria  on  the  matter  of  fair  hous- 
hig? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Exactly.  The  orig- 
inal criteria  were  set  out  in  April  1965, 
and  did  not  have  such  criteria. 

Dr.  Seaborg  later  on,  after  having  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  site,  said  he 
would  consider  this  in  making  the  selec- 
tion, and  they  specifically  said  that  they 
had  considered  it  and  that  they  had  been 
given  assurances  which  were  satisfactory 
to  them  and  they  have  selected  the  site 
for  the  facility. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sea- 
borg and  members  of  the  Commission 
every  time  they  interviewed  the  respec- 
tive sites  that  have  been  selected  had 
asked  the  question  about  discrimination 
and  open  housing?  Do  you  know  they 
did  that  in  every  Instance  where  they 
went  and  looked  at  a  site? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  statement  still 
stands.  The  criteria  that  were  sent  out 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  did  not  have 
one  word  in  them  about  open  housing. 

Now  what  the  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
may  have  said  and  may  have  talked  to 
people  about  is  extraneous  to  the  criteria 
that  were  sent  out — and  therefore  I  say 
It  was  not  sent  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman now  saying  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  did  not  take  that  into 
consideration  at  all? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  I  have  already 
said  that  they  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  to 
you  from  the  book,  that  they  had  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  assurances  as  to 
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fair  housing  opportunities  had  been 
made  and  were  satisfactory  to  them  and. 
therefore,  they  selected  that  site 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  they 
offer  any  explanation  as  to  how  they 
would  comply  with  the  Executive  order 
in  relation  to  discrimination  There  is 
an  ETxecutive  order  as  it  relates  to  dis- 
crimination Issued  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX)  If  there  is  an  Execu- 
tive order  that  applies  to  the  placing  of 
this  plant  In  this  area,  it  will  be  complied 
with.  If  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  applies  to  this  facility,  undoubtedly 
it  will  be  complied  with  as  a  matter  of 
law.  So  I  am  not  goint;  to  enter  Into  an 
argiunent  about  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion with  the  gentleman  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  who  has  me  at  a 
disadvantage  because  I  am  a  layman. 
But  I  will  say  if  laws  do  exist,  they  will 
be  enforced  and  if  they  do  not  exist, 
then  let  the  Congress  pass  laws  prohib- 
iting a  Federal  facility  from  going  into 
such  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  for  the  Executive  order 
which  was  Issued  by  the  President.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  gentleman  has  taken  a  look 
at  the  newspapers,  he  saw  where  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  threw  or  declared 
out  of  bounds  a  number  of  apartments 
out  here  close  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  do  not  know  of  any 
place  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
closed  up  a  plant  or  prevented  the  ex- 
pansion or  the  building  of  a  plant  in  a 
State  that  did  not  have  an  open  hous- 
ing law — and  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado does  not  know  of  any  such  case 
either. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  s;entleman 
from  California  for  the  position  that  he 
and  his  committee  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  pass  an  open  housing  law.  So 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  once  open  housing 
becomes  law 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Or  a  State  that  does 
not  have  open  housing 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Or  a  State  that 
does  not  have  open  housing,  then  they 
will  have  the  obligation  of  whatever  law 
with  which  they  are  required  to  comply. 

I  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
finds  himself  in  the  position  In  which 
I  find  myself:  His  State  wanted  this 
project,  too. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  share  that  same 
disappointment,  that  the  great  State  of 
California,  where  the  scientists  have 
been  doing  design  work  on  this  project 
for  5,  6,  or  7  years,  was  not  chosen.  And 
California  has  an  open  housing  law.  If 
I  was  looking  at  this  matter  from  a  local 
standpoint,  I  would  be  down  complaining 
and  trying  to  knock  this  facility  out. 
But  I  feel  that  this  went  through  the 
executive  branch  in  a  proper  adminis- 
trative way.  The  Commission  of  five  dis- 
tinguished  members   came    before    our 


committee  and  explained  to  us  and  jus- 
tified to  us  in  sufficient  detail  their  choice. 
The  members  of  our  committee  were 
unanimously  behind  the  selection,  al- 
thou  ;h  all  of  us  were  disappointed  that 
it   did   not   go   to  our   particular   State. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  would  like  to 
say  as  one  Representative  from  a  State 
very  much  interested  in  this  project  that 
we  in  Louisiana  have  some  disapiwlnt- 
ment.  but  we  do  feel  the  procedures,  the 
criteria  which  were  established  and 
utilized  in  making  the  .selection  were  ad- 
ministered without  discrimination,  and 
we  feel  the  choice,  although  It  may  not 
please  us.  Is  one  which  will  work,  and 
there  Is  but  one  thing  for  the  Congress 
to  do  and  that  is  to  fonjet  these  falla- 
cious arguments  and  to  go  ahead  and 
build  this  facility  where  it  is  recom- 
mended to  be  built. 

I  support  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  Uy  say  also 
to  the  gentleman  that  as  Vice  Chairman 
at  this  time  of  tiie  Joint  Committee,  and 
chairman  in  otiier  years.  I  am  very  proud 
to  tell  you  that  not  a  member  of  our 
committee  exerted  any  pc.sonal  pressure, 
political  pressure  of  any  kind  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  They  were 
left  free  to  make  an  executive  judgment, 
an  administrative  judgment,  and  they 
came  before  our  committee  and  justified 
it.  I  believe  this  bespeaks  the  objectivity 
and  fairness  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  although  all  of  us  were  in- 
terested in  it.  including  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI.  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
McCcLLOCHl.  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr  Bates  I.  up  in  tiie  North- 
east, and  I  think  evei^y  member  of  the 
committee.  They  were  all  interested  in 
it.  But  we  never  tried  to  put  one  ounce 
of  pressure  on  any  commissioner  telling 
them  that  we  wanted  the  project  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
is  completely  correct,  and  I  commend 
him  and  his  committee  for  the  position 
they  have  taken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  in  view  of  the  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  it  might  he  helpful  at  this  point 
to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
release  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion put  out  in  December  of  last  year 
when  the  announcement  of  the  Weston 
site  was  made : 

A  wide  range  of  assurances  and  statements 
of  support  were  received  respon.slve  to  the 
AEC's  request 

This  is  referring  to  their  request  of 
assurances  of  nondiscrimination. 

As  a  whole,  these  Indicated  an  ludHidual 
and  corrununlty  awareness  of  the  problems 
of   racial   discrimination   and   determination 


to  continue  and  Institute  measures  to  cope 
with  them. 

These  and  other  information  reflected 
a  progressive  attitude  in  the  Weston  site 
area  toward  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, efforts  to  provide  equality  in  sub- 
urban public  school  systems,  and  a  num- 
ber of  community  human  relations  coun- 
cils devoted  to  eliminating  discrmiina- 
tion. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  state- 
ment they  make  the  very  important  point 
which  in  essence  has  been  stated  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  that  is  this: 

The  Ciimnilselons  selection  of  the  Weston 
site  is  b;iseU  upon  consideration  of  the  inter- 
actluti  of  many  factors. 

One  of  these  was  the  factor  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  it  is  a  factor, 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me.  that 
was  never  set  out  in  the  original  criteria 
and  was  never  formalized  as  a  formal 
criterion  to  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  If  he  will 
yield  further,  the  record  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommitt<»e  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation  makes  that 
abimdantly  clear.  They  list  specific  cri- 
teria and  this  one  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  affirm  that  statement,  that  this  was 
not  a  part  of  the  criteria,  but,  as  the 
AEC  said,  after  establishing  the  criteria, 
then  in  its  investigations  of,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  six  sites  that  were  in  the  final 
selection,  it  considered  the  matter  of 
human  relations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Which  it  should. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Along  with  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  were  not  criteria,  and 
they  decided  very  reasonably  and  ration- 
ally what  they  should  be  expected  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  one  further 
point,  that  somehow  the  word  is  getting 
around,  and  charges  are  being  made  that 
the  AEC  has  been  callous  with  respect  to 
Its  human  relations  problem.  It  was  not. 
It  went  in  and  investigated,  and  found 
that  at  the  Weston  site  the  conditions 
were  reasonably  good,  and  it  went  ahead 
on  that  basis.  Afterwards,  some  people 
who  did  not  get  the  200  Bev,  or  some 
people  who  otherwise  wanted  an  excuse 
to  get  their  names  in  the  paper  or  dem- 
onstrate without  going  down  and  march- 
ing in  the  streets,  have  brought  up  this 
human  relations  problem.  I  cannot 
understand  what  possible  reason  these 
people  have  for  bringing  this  up.  when 
the  matter  has  been  closed  once,  finally, 
already. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  only  are  the  texts  which  have  been 
stated  here  by  the  chairman,  and  other 
Members  who  have  spoken  on  this,  true 
as  concerns  any  criteria  set  up  by  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  but  there  Is  not 
one  word  on  civil  rights  mentioned  as 


a  criterion  In  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report.  I  have  that  document 
in  front  of  me,  and  the  Members  could 
read  It  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  1967  authorizing  legislation 
hearings,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to 
this  matter  being  established  as  a  cri- 
terion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  And,  of  course,  this  went 
through  the  most  Intensive  2  or  3 
years  of  selection  process.  Including 
having  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  as  a  citizen 
advisory  grouiJ — and  that  Is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  referred 
to — and  they  came  out  with  a  report, 
and  that  report  had  not  one  word  to 
say  in  It  on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  direct  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  floor  to  the  report,  on 
page  653,  where  there  Is  quoted  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  Senator  Pastore, 
and  on  page  654  he  has  reference  to 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  about 
which  he  states: 

As  Of  March  1967.  four  (2^;  )  Negro  em- 
ployees live  within  10  mlle«  of  the  Labora- 
tory, an  additional  seven  (3'i  )  at  a  distance 
of  H-15  miles,  and  the  remaining  217  (957<i) 
at  a  distance  of  15  or  more  miles.  Attach- 
ment A  Indicates  individual  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  residence.  By  comparison  approxi- 
mately 45 ""'c  of  the  non-Negro  employees 
lived  within  10  miles,  33';  at  a  distance  of 
11-15  miles,  and  22%  at  a  distance  of  15  or 
more  miles. 

If  we  will  also  take  a  look  at  page  655, 
we  will  see  that  there  are  living  in  Chi- 
cago 176  who  have  to  travel  from  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  to  Chi- 
cago in  order  to  live.  This  being  the  sit- 
uation— and  the  proposed  site  here  is 
further  from  Chicago  than  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory — my  question  is 
this:  Does  the  gentleman  anticipate 
that  those  colored  employees  will  have 
to  commute  to  and  from  Chicago  in  or- 
der to  obtain  employment  here? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No,  I  do  not.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn] 
shortly  will  speak  on  the  availability  of 
housing  in  this  particular  area. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  Argonne  Labor- 
atory. When  the  Argonne  Laboratory 
was  established  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  civil  rights  bill  we  passed,  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  The  civil  rights  bills 
were  not  In  existence  when  the  Argonne 
Laboratory  was  established.  The  situa- 
tion was  completely  different  then  from 
what  Is  Is  now. 

The  gentleman  himself  has  referred 
to  Executive  orders.  The  gentleman 
knows  what  is  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  title  VI.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed,  because  they 
have  come  from  his  committee. 

The  situation  today  Is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  was  then. 

I  would  not  stand  here  advocating  this 
site  if  I  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
available  housing  for  all  people  in  this 
area  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York, 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Quite  aside  from  the 
civil  rights  question,  which  arises  In  this 
area,  I  comment  because  of  something 
the  gentleman  said,  that  there  was  no 
other  reason  to  object  to  the  Weston  site. 
I  have  another  reason  to  object  to  the 
Weston  site. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  I 
said  there  was  no  other  reason.  If  I  did, 
I  will  certainly  correct  that  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  said  that  someone  may  have  said 
people  are  using  this  as  an  objection. 

There  may  be  honest  opinions  that 
there  should  not  be  a  device  of  this  kind 
anywhere,  at  any  place.  I  would  not  make 
a  statement  that  broad.  If  I  did,  I  re- 
tract it  right  now. 

Mr,  WYDLER.  When  I  came  before 
the  committee  to  testify  I  came  before 
it  with  a  cost  analysis  and  a  time  of  pro- 
duction analysis  which  I  believe  clearly 
demonstrates  that  if  the  AEC  had 
chosen  to  place  this  facility  at  an  exist- 
ing atomic  accelerator  site — for  exam- 
ple, I  talk  particularly  about  the  one  at 
Brookhaven,  N.Y. — ^they  could  have 
utilized  the  present  facilities  and  saved 
the  country  much  money  and  much  time 
in  developing  this  facility.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  was  a  persuasive  point  to  be 
considered  by  the  committee  as  to  the 
location  of  this  accelerator,  because  they 
are  going  to  a  place  now  which  has  none 
of  these  facilities,  and  they  will  have  to 
absolutely  start  from  scratch  to  build 
the  facility  at  this  location. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  lengthly  argument  with  the 
gentleman  on  that  particular  proposal  or 
its  merit.  I  find  my  own  arguments  some- 
times very  persuasive  to  myself. 

I  merely  say  that  the  gentleman's  ar- 
guments were  not  persuasive  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  not  persuasive  to 
the  scientific  community. 

I  have  one  further  answer.  The  facility 
at  Brookhaven  will  continue  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  now 
being  used.  It  was  the  general  judgment 
of  the  scientific  commimity  and  of  the 
AEC  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  a  new  site  would 
have  to  be  procured  to  provide  for  the 
things  we  want,  the  access  and  the  con- 
struction and  so  forth.  That  was  why  this 
site  was  chosen,  rather  than  one  of  our 
sites  in  California  or  one  of  our  sites 
In  Tennessee,  such  as  Oak  Ridge,  or  even 
at  Hanford,  Wash.  They  were  all  con- 
testants for  this  site,  and  all  were  turned 
down  on  the  same  basis,  that  they  did 
not  oflFer  the  things  the  Weston  site 
offered. 

That  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  What  is  that  thing  the 
Weston  site  offers?  I  still  am  waiting,  at 
this  late  hour,  to  hear  what  that  thing 
is.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  it  is? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  the  criteria  set  out  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  he  will  find 
that  in  their  Judgment  the  criteria  were 
more  complied  with  at  the  Weston  site 
than  at  many  other  places,  including 
California  and  the  gentleman's  State. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  turn  to  page  217  of  the  record 
of  our  authorization  hearings,  he  will 
find  the  estimated  armual  cost  of  opera- 
tions and  capital  improvements  at  each 
of  the  six  proposed  sites.  It  is  there  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  operation  at  Brook- 
haven would  be  In  excess  of  $65  million 
a  year,  and  the  cost  of  operation  at  Wes- 
ton would  be  about  $64  million  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  add  my  words  of 
praise  to  you,  to  the  committee  and  the 
individual  members.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  highlighting  the  mat- 
ter and  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  scientific  community's  judgment  in 
this  matter.  Further,  you  stated  that  you 
and  individual  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  refrained  from  attemptins;  to 
force  political  considerations,  or  consid- 
erations apart  from  what  Is  In  fact  tlie 
best  Interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  sci- 
entific community,  wuth  resiject  to  this 
accelerator  and  have  refrained  from  in- 
jecting those  factors  in  the  decision. 

I  applaud  this  decision.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  testified  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  in 
1965  pointing  out  the  problem  in  this 
area.  This  is  a  decision  to  be  made  not 
on  the  basis  of  politics,  clearly,  but  rather 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
judgment  with  respect  to  these  criteria 
as  established,  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity with  the  cooperation  of  your  very 
able  committee.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
observation? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  pointed  out  the  low 
cost  of  operation  there.  If  you  take  a 
look  at  the  same  page,  page  217,  you  will 
come  up  with  the  answer  that  Denver 
had  63.724  as  a  cost,  which  is  the  lowest 
of  them  all. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an 
answer? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  may  be 
true,  but  there  are  many  factors.  One 
fax;tor  that  the  gentleman  mentioned  is 
the  cost  favored  Weston  over  the  Brook- 
haven site.  The  figures  that  the  gentle- 
man quotes  now  favor  Colorado  over  the 
Illinois  site,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  they  say  that  five 
sites  principally  characterized  by  either 
having  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  acceler- 
aLor  design  group  or  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  universities  nearby  are  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Brookhaven,  N.Y.,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  the  California  site  and  the 
Weston,  Dl.,  site.  Then  they  say  this 
about  the  sixth  site.  They  say  the  sixth 
site,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  neither  the  uni- 
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versity  strength  nearby  nor  the  existing 
design  group  that  is  considered  desirable. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  The  one  thing  that  con- 
vinced me  or  the  importance  of  the 
central  location  In  the  United  States 
was  that  I  knew  there  would  be  tremen- 
dous transportation  problems  involved 
There  would  be  people  going  back  and 
forth  to  this  scientific  .site,  and  it  was 
a  shorter  distance  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States  to  Chicago  than  if  it 
had  been  put  in  Cahfornia  or  m  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
It  was  centrally  located  It  also  had 
transportation  facilities  and  was  closest 
to  the  greatest  number  of  universities  of 
any  of  the  sites  that  were  considered 
These  are  the  points  that  convinced  me 
that  the  Commission  had  done  an  ob- 
jective job. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  reminds  me  of 
the  story  Abraham  Lincoln  u.sed  to  tell 
about  the  man  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
and  the  father  of  three  children  He 
saw  the  kids  crying  one  day  and  he 
asked  the  man  what  was  wron«  The 
man  said.  "It  is  the  old  story  I  have  two 
apples  and  three  children  and  all  three 
of  them  want  it.  They  are  cynng  to  see 
which  one  should  get  the  apples  " 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WYDLER.  On  a  different  subject. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Than  the  accelera- 
tor? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Other  than  western 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  All  right 
Mr.  WYDLER  The  House  took  action 
yesterday  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  regarding  the  development  of  the 
Nerva  rocket.  Part  of  that  program  is 
reflected  in  this  authorizing  bill  for  the 
AEC  as  a  complementary  part  of  that 
program.  I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  action 
we  should  take  in  this  bill  to  make  sure 
our  action  is  consistent  with  the  action 
we  took  yesterday  regarding  the  program 
in  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  space  program,  if 
the  Congress  wants  to  take  up  the  basic 
philosophy  of  whether  we  should  have  a 
space  program  or  whether  we  should 
have  $1  billion  a  year  or  $5  billion  a  year 
or  $7  billion  a  year  programs  and  con- 
sider that,  then  I  would  say  we  could 
start  knocking  out  everything  that  is  in 
the  space  program.  However,  they  have 
not  done  that.  The  Congress — not  Chet 
HoLinxLD  but  the  Congress — has 
adopted  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy 
that  we  should  have  a  space  program 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  talking  about  a  specific  mat- 
ter here. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman,  becaiise  this  Is  a  part  of  the 
answer:  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  space 
program.  In  my  opinion  we  have  to  have 


nuclear  propulsion  of  space  vehicles,  if 
It  Is  to  be  worth  a  dime  There  Is  ade- 
quate justification  for  a  type  of  propul- 
sion which  goes  far  beyond  the  chemical 
propulsion  that  we  can  now  use 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  scientists  in  AEC  and  NASA  that  if 
a  superior  type  of  propulsion  Is  necessary 
or  desirable,  then  the  Nerva  engine  is  de- 
sirable. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  once  you  pa.ss  the 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  a  .^pace  pro- 
gram, you  accept  the  need  for  efficient 
engines  in  that  program  in  order  to  pro- 
pel manned  orbiting  missions  or  mili- 
tary devices  or  anything  el.se  that  might 
come  up  I  am  not  saying  what  might 
come  up  But  that  Is  the  rea.son  why 
the  Nerva  engine  should  be  built. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  takes  a  position  that  we 
.should  not  have  a  space  program,  then  I 
.siiall  be  willing  to  throw  the  Nerva  pro- 
gram out 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  e.x- 
aitly  the  question  which  I  am  undertak- 
ing to  rai.se  with  the  gentleman  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Congre.ss  on  yester- 
day decided,  in  effect,  to  take  out  the 
development  funds  for  the  Nerva  engine, 
and  a  complementary  portion  of  lho.se 
f  und.>  are  contained  in  this  authorization 
bill 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  They  cut  some  funds 
for  the  NASA  otwratlons,  but  I  will  say 
this:  The  funds  that  are  contained  in 
this  authorization  bill  are  for  research 
and  development  They  are  not  tied  to  a 
mi.s.sion.  thiy  are  not  tied  to  anything 
else  than  research  and  development 

Mr  Chairman,  the  research  and  de- 
velo[)mfnt  of  the  Nerva  engine  has  been 
considered  to  be  Important  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss In  previous  years.  Any  chanf;c  In 
this  respect  would  represent  a  revision  in 
the  will  of  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  HolifieldI  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  his  last  statement 

Mr  Chairman.  In  order  to  be  consist- 
ent in  voting  today  to  support  the  full 
amount  that  wc  have  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  Is  for  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  reactors  which  are  essen- 
tial, no  matter  what  you  do  In  space 
from  here  on,  preserves  the  flexibility  of 
action  In  future  space  missions.  One 
could  be  consistent  even  though  one 
voted  yesterday  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
$20  million  from  the  NASA  Nerva  pro- 
gram, because  that  was  for  hardware 
and  this  proposed  authorization  is  for 
re.search  and  development  on  the  re- 
actors which  are  required  for  any  mis- 
sions In  the  future 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguLshed  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  re- 
tain the  balance  of  my  time.  I  have 
spoken  long  enough,  longer  than  I 
expected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  other 
Members  on  the  minority  side  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  and  others  on 


our  side  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  we  shall  be  back  during  the  gen- 
eral debate  and  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  di-scuss  this  matter  further  during 
the  amendatory  period. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  f:entleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr   A.NDERSON). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
great  fiexibilily  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
can  shift  from  one  particular  compli- 
cated and  obtu.se  subject  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent subject  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  we  move  from 
the  outer  space  to  the  inner  siiace  pro- 
gram and  from  the  module  to  the  mole- 
cule. But,  I  .shall  now  turn  to  the  Ian- 
gauge  as  IS  contained  in  the  committee 
report,  because  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  little  additional  legislative  history,  and 
that  has  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Joint  Committee  relative  to  the  plow- 
share projects  that  have  been  funded  In 
this  authorization  bill  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  the  desire  that  they  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  par- 
ticularly to  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee reixjrt  be;; inning  on  page  44  and  ex- 
tending throut:h  page  46,  wherein  the 
committee  has  expre.s.sed  Its  deep  con- 
cern that  planned  plow.share  experi- 
ments have  not  been  conducted,  that 
even  though  the  sum  of  $2  million  was 
spent  in  getting  one  of  the.se  shots  ready 
during  this  past  year,  the  cxpciiment 
was  not  executed. 

This  Is  Important,  I  think,  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  back  in 
February  of  this  year — around  February 
or  March  of  this  year— told  the  18-na- 
tlon  disarmament  conference  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  make 
available  this  very  important  nuclear 
technological  knowledge  to  the  nonnu- 
clear  nations.  And,  of  course,  it  should 
have  appeared  at  the  outset  that  when 
we  talk  about  these  plowshare  experi- 
ments, we  arc  talking  about  the  peace- 
ful use  of  the  atom,  the  use  of  this  tre- 
mendous new  source  of  energy  with 
which  to  perform  such  things  as  dig- 
ging canals  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  dlscu.sslons  with  reference  to  the 
likelihood  as  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  in  the  next  decade  or  so. 

It  Is  Imixirtant  that  we  continue  to 
perfect  our  technology  in  this  regard. 
And  it  is  entirely  inconsistent,  In  my 
opinion — entirely  inconsistent — for  the 
President  to  make  promises  and  to  give 
a.ssurances  to  the  nonnuclear  nations 
that  if  they  will  go  ahead  and  sign  a 
nonproUferation  treaty  that  we  will  then 
make  this  technology  available  to  them 
while  we  do  not  carry  on  the  experiments 
that  have  been  planned  here  In  the 
United  States,  to  perfect  the  basis  of 
our  own  technology  in  this  field. 

So  I  hope  we  can  make  It  abundantly 
clear  In  connection  v.ith  the  legislative 
history  we  are  making  on  this  bill  today 
that  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  a  real  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  to  proceed  to 
carry  out  this  very  Important  program. 

Very  quickly,  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
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of  course  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  we  will  today,  with  the 
passage  of  this  authorization  bill,  be 
funding  the  advance  engineering  work 
that  will  allow  the  beginning  of  a  most 
important  and  historic  scientific  project 
in  this  country.  It  is  somewhat  amusing, 
I  think,  in  a  way,  to  consider  that  sdl  of 
our  debate  here  today,  and  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  in  recent  months,  has 
been  revolving  aroimd  where  it  should 
be  located,  but  there  has  not  been  very 
much  said  about  the  importance  of  the 
facility  itself.  That  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important  feature  of  it.  I  remember  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  minority  members  a 
couple  of  years  ago  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Research  that  was 
set  up  in  this  body  I  think  in  the  88th 
Congress,  to  consider  and  hold  hearings 
on  the  whole  spectnun  of  research  and 
development  conducted  in  this  country. 
We  found  that  at  that  time  something 
like  $16  billion  was  being  expended  an- 
nually for  research  and  development, 
but  of  that  gigantic  siun  less  than  10 
percent,  only  about  $1.5  billion  annual- 
ly, was  going  to  pure,  basic,  fundamen- 
tal research,  and  yet  it  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  committee  and  of  some  very 
distinguished  scientists,  that  this  is  an 
area  on  which  we  need  to  maintain 
American  scientific  supremacy  and  our 
lead. 

This  accelerator,  which  has  no  mili- 
tary applications  at  all — and  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  refuting  any  such  notion  that 
the  construction  of  this  facility  has  any 
military  significance,  and  that  it  is  going 
to  complicate  negotiations  of  a  nonpro- 
Uferation treaty— that  simply  is  not  the 
fact,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant tool  in  basic  scientific  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee  at  this  particular  moment  in 
the  debate  to  review  the  very  exhaustive 
procedures  that  were  employed,  not  only 
by  the  Commission  itself,  but  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  to  make  sure 
that  we  were  selecting  a  site  for  the  ac- 
celerator that  was  not  based  upon  pure 
political  partisan  considerations,  or  any 
parochial  interest  of  a  particular  member 
of  the  committee,  but  on  the  Interaction 
of  all  of  the  factors  that  would  assure 
the  selection  of  a  site  that  would  make 
this  a  great  tool  of  scientific  research 
which  I  am  sure  it  is  destined  to  be. 

I  applaud  my  fellow  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  lack  of  partisanship 
and  for  their  lack  of  parochialism  in 
connection  with  the  decision  which  has 
been  made,  and  I  affirm  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Commission  made  the  right  se- 
lection when  they  picked  Weston,  HI.,  as 
the  site  for  the  accelerator. 

We  have  heard,  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  more,  about  open  housing  at  and 


around  the  site  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  selected  for  the  200  Bev 
accelerator.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
this  project,  and  wish  to  emphasize  the 
positive  scientific  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  this  facility. 

There  are  people  who  will  ask:  What 
will  we  lose  if  we  fail  to  build  this  ac- 
celerator? I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  the 
kind  of  research  it  is  planned  to  under- 
take with  what  would  be  the  largest 
energy  proton  accelerator  in  the  world. 

My  colleagues  all  know  by  now — 22 
years  after  the  detonation  of  the  first 
nuclear  weapon  at  Alamagordo — that 
matter  consists  of  nuclei  made  of  protons 
and  neutrons  and  electrons  revolving 
about  these  nuclei.  However,  science  does 
not  know  to  this  day  the  nature  of  the 
force  that  keeps  protons  bound  to  neu- 
trons or  to  each  other  in  the  nucleus  of 
an  atom.  In  spite  of  this,  we  have  har- 
nessed that  force  in  nuclear  reactors. 
We  are,  producing  electricity  by  such 
means.  While  being  fully  aware  of  the 
famous  equation  that  Einstein  derived 
from  his  special  theory  of  relativity — 
that  energy  is  equivalent  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  times  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity of  light — and  being  able  to  utilize 
this  nuclear  energy,  we  are  not  much 
further  ahead  in  our  imderstanding  of 
the  forces  in  the  nucleus  than  we  were 
a  decade  or  two  ago. 

High  energy  physics — and  this  is  the 
subject  matter  for  which  the  200  Bev 
accelerator  has  been  designed — has  con- 
tributed not  only  new  knowledge  in 
physics,  it  has  contributed  indeed  to 
better  international  understanding.  We 
are  faced  today  with  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  completing  this  year  what 
will  soon  be  the  highest  energy  proton 
accelerator  in  the  world.  At  Serpukhov, 
which  is  not  too  far  from  Moscow,  the 
Soviets  are  completing  the  construction 
of  a  70  billion  electron  volt  accelerator. 
This  accelerator  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  in  energy  as  the  largest  existing 
accelerator,  the  33  billion  electron  volt 
accelerator,  which  is  operating  at  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island  in  New  York  State. 

Even  if  we  were  to  start  today  to  go 
into  the  final  design  of  the  200  Bev  ac- 
celerator and  begin  construction  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  will  be  some  7  years 
before  we  begin  operating  with  the  200 
Bev  accelerator,  while  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably will  be  operating  their  70  Bev,  pres- 
ently the  world's  largest  accelerator, 
sometime  next  year.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  great  urgency  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  national 
prestige  standpoint  for  the  United  States 
to  get  started  with  the  200  Bev  ac- 
celerator. 

If  we  postpone  this  accelerator  for  any 
lengthy  period  of  time  for  reasons  that 
are  not  germane  to  the  scientific  progress 
that  can  and  should  be  made,  we  will  be 
forfeiting  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  leader- 
ship in  nuclear  physics  and  elementary 
particle  physics  that  we  have  built  so 
painstakingly  in  this  coimtry  since  Janu- 
ary 1939  when  the  discovery  of  the  fis- 
sioning of  a  uraniimi  nucleus  was  an- 
nounced at  sm  American  Physics  Society 
meeting  here  In  Washington,  D.C.,  by 


that  great  Italian-American  scientist, 
Enrico  Fermi. 

Einstein  and  Fermi  came  to  this  coun- 
try becatise  they  could  pursue  this  science 
in  freedom.  We  have  by  supporting  sci- 
ence in  this  country  made  it  possible  for 
scientists  and  engineers  to  pursue  with 
success  research  and  development  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  for  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  If  we  fail  now  to  go 
forward  with  the  construction  of  the  200- 
Bev  accelerator  we  will  be  failing  the 
promise  that  the  great  pioneers  like  Ein- 
stein and  Fermi  had  set  for  us  in  their 
exploration  of  the  frontiers  of  nuclear 
science. 

Even  if  scentists  do  not  develop  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  value  or  national  se- 
curity impact  from  the  experiments  with 
the  200-Bev  accelerator — and  paren- 
thetically a  man  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
make  a  prediction  that  they  cannot — 
the  knowledge  that  will  come  from  the 
accelerator  will  illuminate  man's  under- 
standing of  the  smallest  bits  of  matter 
that  go  into  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
and  contribute  to  the  illumination  of  the 
largest  known  conglomerates  of  matter 
at  the  fringes  of  the  universe  which  are 
called  Quasars,  or  quasi-stellar  radio 
sources.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  such 
knowledge  can  and  will  contribute  to 
all  of  the  scientific  endeavors  of  man- 
kind. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  H.R.  10918,  a  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  containing  a  line  item 
for  the  design  and  other  activities  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  200-Bev  ac- 
celerator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired, 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  support  enactment  of  the 
AEC's  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  including  provision  of  $7,333,000 
for  architect-engineering  and  certain 
other  work  on  the  proposed  200-Bev 
accelerator.  The  site  chosen  by  the  AEC 
for  this  accelerator,  after  exhaustive 
consideration  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Commission  itself,  is 
located  in  Du  Page  and  Kane  Counties, 
HI. 

I  have  read  the  separate  views  of  Sen- 
ator Pastore  opposing  authorization  for 
the  200-Bev  accelerator  at  this  time.  I 
have,  of  course,  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
readily  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  his 
views.  However,  a  large  majority  of  our 
committee — including  all  of  the  House 
Members — favor  authorization  of  the 
$7,333,000  for  this  accelerator  now.  I  also 
disagree  with  a  niunber  of  the  specific 
arguments  Senator  Pastore  has  ad- 
vanced, and  shall,  therefore,  explain  my 
own  position  on  the  matters  identified 
by  Senator  Pastore. 

PREFERENCES     AS     TO     TYPE    OF     MACHINE 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  wise  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  this  project  simply  because  there 
has  been  disagreement  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  to  the  scope  of  the  accel- 
erator to  be  built.  In  the  first  place,  the 
AEC  is  not  at  this  time  seeking — nor  is 
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our  committee  recommending  authori- 
zation ol — all  the  funds  nec-essary  for 
construction  of  the  200-Bev  accelerator. 
All  we  are  recommending  are  funds  for 
architect-engineer  work  and  certain 
procurement  and  assembly  of  compo- 
nents required  for  the  initial  portions  of 
the  accelerator's  injector. 

The  Joint  Committee's  report,  more- 
over, adopts  the  recommendations  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation — of  which  I  am 
the  chairman — that  architect-engineer 
funds  for  the  200-Bev  accelerator  be  au- 
thorized on  the  condition  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  accelerator  will  be  such  as 
to  assure  a  design  intensity  set  forth  in 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
plans.  Our  report  also  specifies  the  com- 
mittee's Intent  concerning  other  aspects 
of  the  accelerator's  scope.  There  is  no 
disagreement  within  our  committee  on 
these  technical  matters.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  AEC's  authorization  bill  as 
recomjnended  by  our  committee — as  I 
hope  will  be  done — the  legislative 
branch's  Intent  will  be  clear 

PUORTTXES    i:*     A     HE.*VILV     COMMITTED 

LCONOMY 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
Congress  should  not  approve  $7,333,000 
for  this  project  because  of  other  de- 
mands on  the  Federal  budget  Of  course, 
this  kind  of  reasoning  can  be  used  against 
any  worthwhile  civilian  project.  I  am  as 
much  Interested  as  anyone  in  saving 
money  where  we  can.  However,  it  would 
certainly  be  false  economy  to  disapprove 
this  outstanding  research  tool — which 
has  received  the  support  of  the  scientific 
community  and  the  administration  after 
years  of  consideration — for  budgetary 
reasons. 

pmoauiM  or  water  st-pTLY  at  site 

SVCGESTED 

During  the  course  of  our  committee's 
consideration  of  the  200-Bev  accelera- 
tor, a  question  was  raised  by  an  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan concerning  the  impact  of  approval 
of  the  proposed  site  upon  certain  water 
supply  problems  involving  Lake  Mich- 
igan. G^sequently.  the  assistant  at- 
torney general  supplied  the  committee 
with  a  statement  for  the  record  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, which  is  printed  in  the  record  of 
our  hearings.  The  principal  purpose  of 
this  statement  was  to  bring  to  our  com- 
mittee's attention  the  fact  that  unless 
new  investigations  clearly  indicate  that 
there  are  adequate  sources  of  ground  and 
surface  water  to  meet  the  water  needs 
which  will  be  required  by  the  accelera- 
tor, as  well  as  by  industry  and  popula- 
tion which  it  will  generate,  there  could 
arise  a  demand  for  additional  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  either  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  behalf  of  its  newly  attracted 
population  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  operation  of  this  facility. 

Our  committee  considered  this  matter 
carefully.  We  requested  information 
from  the  AEC  and  the  State  of  Illinois, 
all  of  which  is  printed  in  our  hearings. 
The  AEC  informed  us  as  follows : 

The  AEC  expects,  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion proyMed  primarily  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, that  adequate  water  Is  available  to  the 
proposed  new  facility  from  aquifers  under- 


lying the  site  and  from  the  Fox  River  It  is 
not  considered,  therefore,  that  any  water 
would  be  required  from  Lake  Michigan  for 
this  project. 

The  State  (Si  Illinois  replied  that  three 
sources  of  water  for  operation  of  the 
accelerator  are  potentially  available  in 
adequate  quantities  at  tiic  site;  that 
each  of  these  three  sources  is  potentially 
capable  of  providing  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  facility  or  they  could  be 
used  in  any  choice  of  combination  of 
sources:  and  that  all  are  unrelated  to  any 
use  from  or  drainage  to  Lake  Michi':;an. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to 
prp:udi?e  any  application  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  obtain  additional  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  in  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  latest  decree.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  is  clear  that  there  Is 
no  reason  to  withhold  approval  of  this 
accelerator  on  account  of  lack  of  water. 

PfBl-IC    POLICY    QCESTIONS    INVOLVED 

There  are  some  who  urge  that  Con- 
gress disapprove  sitinfj  of  the  200-Bev 
accelerator  in  Dlinois  because  the  State 
lecislature  thus  far  has  not  approved 
open  houilnK  leL;islation.  I  believe  it 
would  bo  a  grave  error  for  friends  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  vote  against  the 
project  on  this  basis. 

My  own  stand  on  issues  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, civil  rights,  and  open  housing  is 
known  to  every  Member  of  Conu'ress  and 
to  the  public.  "There  is  not  another  Mem- 
ber of  Cor.gre.ss  who  has  more  consist- 
ently and  strongly  supported  legislation 
designed  to  help  assure  equal  rights  for 
all  men.  In  no  way  whatsoever  Ls  my  sup- 
port of  the  AEC's  request  for  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project  inconsistent  with  my 
position  on  these  matters. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  matters 
of  the  local  status  of  civil  rights  and 
nondLscrimination  were  announced  by 
the  AEC  to  be  of  "primar>-  concern"  in 
choosing  a  site  for  this  accelerator.  Like- 
wise, it  has  been  implied  that  nondis- 
crimination— and  specifically  D;.cn  hous- 
ing legislation — was  a  "primary  cri- 
terion." a  "condition  precedent."  and 
so  forth,  to  approval  of  a  particular  site. 

It  is  most  important  to  recognize  that 
neither  the  original  site  selection  cri- 
teria submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
in  April  1965  by  the  Commi.ssion.  nor  the 
criteria  submitted  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  November  1965,  spe- 
cifically mention  the  criteria  of  civil 
rights  or  nondiscrimination,  much  less 
the  matter  of  open  housing  legislation. 
Neither  did  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  to  the  Commission  rec- 
ommending consideration  of  si.x  sites  for 
the  accelerator,  dated  March  21,   1966. 

It  is  correct  that  becinninK  in  April 
1966  the  AEC.  in  considennt,'  the  six  sites 
recommended  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  did  announce  that  certain 
commitments  on  equal  opportunity 
would  t>e  expected  from  the  successful 
site.  However — and  this  point  was  re- 
emphasized  dunn'T  testimony  from  the 
AEC  during  our  committee's  authoriza- 
tion hearings  this  year — the  Commis- 
sion never  took  the  position  that  the 
matter  of  equal  o,jport unity  or  any  of  its 
aspects  would  be  siven  primary  consid- 
eration over  all  other  factors  in  choosinc: 
an  accelerator  site.  Quite  the  contrary. 


the  Commission's  decLslon  was  an- 
nounced to  be  based  upon  a  "balancing 
of  all  factors  Involved."  E\-en  more  Im- 
portant, the  AEC  never  singled  out  the 
existence  of  open  hou.slng  legislation  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  selection  of  a 
sittv 

The  environment  of  a  proposed  site 
ha.s  always  been  reco^ni.'cd  as  a  key  con- 
.sideration  in  locating  the  200-Bev  ac- 
celerator. I  acree  that  the  ceneral  cli- 
mate of  equal  opportunity  is  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  determining  the  quality 
of  a  .site's  environment.  However,  there 
arc  many  matters  to  be  considered  in 
evaluating  the  climate  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, includint;  actions  taken  by  pri- 
vate as  well  as  governmental  bodies.  The 
Commission  was  therefore  correct,  in  my 
opinion,  in  reviewing  a  large  number  of 
factors — such  as  employment,  housing, 
education,  municipal,  and  community 
facilities,  and  police-community  rela- 
tion.s — rather  than  focusing  its  atten- 
tion on  only  one  item. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  It 
will  take  7  years  for  this  facility  to  be- 
come operational,  and  it  will  function 
for  many  years  thereafter.  During  this 
peri(jd  of  time  there  can  and  will  he.  I 
am  convinced,  concrete  steps  taken  to 
improve  further  the  climate  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  Du  Page  and  Kane  Counties, 
just  as  .some  of  these  steps  have  already 
been  taken. 

In  summary.  I  urae  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  H.R.  10918.  includ- 
ing the  line  item  for  the  200-Bev  accel- 
erator at  the  site  recommended  by  the 
AEC. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1 
additional  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Rogers],  to  propound  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  'When  you 
made  reference  to  water  supply,  you  were 
expressing  an  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  connection  therewith,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  More  than  an 
opinion  of  the  Commission.  I  was  stat- 
ing the  information  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  in  documented  form  from  the 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  as  to 
the  potential  for  water  availability  on 
the  .site. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  that 
opinion  was  rendered  before  the  decree 
that  was  entered  on  the  12th  day  of  June 
in  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  relates  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  neighboring  States? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  could  be 
true,  but  the  information  that  we  have 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  and  from  the 
AEC  is  to  the  effect  that  no  water  will  be 
drawn  either  from  Lake  Michigan  or 
from  drainage  Into  the  lake. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  there 
should  be  a  shortage,  then  It  would  be- 
come necessary  to  take  the  water  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  you  would  have  to 
f'o  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  get  the 
docroe  modified,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No;  I  do  not 
think  .so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  shortage  for  the  accelerator. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  know  better  than 
to  get  into  a  legal  argument  with  this 
great  barrister  on  my  left.  But  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  point  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  and  which  he  placed  in  the  Record. 

In  paragraph  4  on  page  3,  it  says: 

4.  The  State  of  Illinois  may  make  applica- 
tion for  a  modification  of  this  decree  so  as 
to  permit  the  diversion  of  additional  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  for  domestic  use  when 
and  If  It  appears  that  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Region  (comprising  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane, 
Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will  Counties)  for  water 
for  such  use  cannot  be  met  from  the  water 
resources  available  to  the  region,  including 
both  ground  and  surface  water  and  the  water 
permitted  by  this  decree  to  be  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  If  it  further  appears  that 
all  feasible  means  reasonably  available  to  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  and  Its  municipalities,  po- 
litical subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities have  been  employed  to  Improve 
the  water  quality  of  the  Sanitary  and  Ship 
Canal  and  to  conserve  and  manage  the  water 
resources  of  the  region  and  the  use  of  water 
therein  In  accordance  with  the  best  modern 
scientific  knowledge  and  engineering  practice. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  shows  that  they 
will  not  need  Lake  Michigan  water,  but 
if.  in  the  last  analysis,  these  various 
counties  have  any  possible  need  for  ad- 
ditional water,  they  are  authorized  to 
make  an  application  and  obtain  a  modi- 
fication of  the  decree  to  satisfy  the  needs 
within  reason. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes;  and  I  will 
say.  in  selection  of  this  site,  the  Com- 
mission probably  gave  the  most  serious 
attention  to  the  available  water  supply. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  will  yield  if 
I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  water  is 
highly  essential  to  operation  of  this 
plant.  'Without  it,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete loss.  If  a  shortage  should  come, 
then  we  recognize,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said,  that  before  we  can 
get  the  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  we 
must  make  an  application  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  modify  that  decree.  That 
will  take  time.  Are  we  going  to  let  the 
plant  stay  free? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  point  is 
there  is  no  dependence  being  placed  on 
Lake  Michigan  for  the  accelerator's 
water  supply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not yield  additional  time  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  three  portions  of  it.  The  first 
is  the  extraneous  issue  that  has  been  in- 
troduced into  it  in  respect  to  the  'Weston 
site.  The  second  Is  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the 


third  is  the  fantastic  advances  which 
we  have  made  In  nuclear  propulsion. 

First,  I  find  it  difllcult  to  refrain  from 
discussing  the  open  housing  aspect  of 
the  'Weston  site  for  the  200-Bev  accelera- 
tor. For  this  body  to  Insist  that  open 
housing  be  required  in  the  'Weston  area 
raises  a  question  of  great  magnitude. 
Such  a  provision  was  not  one  of  the 
original  criteria  upon  which  each  site 
was  to  be  judged.  As  one  who  has  voted 
for  every  civU  rights  bill  while  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  I  must  say  that 
the  introduction  of  such  an  argument 
is  both  unfortunate  and  extraneous.  It 
does  not  help  the  cause  of  civil  rights, 
regardless  of  how  well  intended  it  may 
be.  If  we  are  to  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  incorpo- 
rate such  a  provision  in  every  bill  in 
reference  to  every  State  where  we  have 
military  installations.  A  strange  and  un- 
usual situation  arises  here  because  we 
are  trying  to  force  a  State  to  adopt  a  law 
which  even  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self has  not  adopted.  This  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  naval 
nuclear  propulsion.  This  bill  includes 
$106,700,000  for  the' development  of  ad- 
vanced nuclear  propulsion  engines  for 
nuclear  submarines  and  surface  war- 
ships. 

The  naval  nuclear  propulsion  has  im- 
questionably  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful development  programs  ever 
undertaken.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  eminent  success  of  this  program  is 
the  positive  direction  that  Admiral 
Rickover  has  provided  to  the  develop- 
ment work.  Another  is  the  unrelenting 
support  which  the  legislative  branch  has 
given  to  the  program.  As  our  distin- 
guished then  vice  chairman  and  now 
chairman — Chet  Holifield — said  last 
year  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's 20th  anniversary: 

The  support  which  the  Joint  Committee 
and  Ckingress  gave  to  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  Congress'  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  preservation   of  the  Republic. 

The  Nation  Is  now  dependent  on  the 
nuclear  engines  we  have  developed  for 
the  Navy  for  one  of  its  main  lines  of 
defense — the  Polaris-laimching  nuclear 
submarine.  The  outstanding  success  of 
Enterprise,  our  first  nuclear-propelled 
carrier,  during  the  Cuban  crisis  and  now 
in  operation  oft  'Vietnam  demonstrates 
what  nuclear  propulsion  also  means  to 
naval  surface  warships. 

Our  main  problem  continues  to  be  one 
of  convincing  certain  Department  of  De- 
fense planners  that  the  acknowledged 
military  advantages  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion of  surface  warships  are  worth  pay- 
ing for.  Again  this  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  asked  for  authorization  of 
two  oil-fired  first-line  surface  warships, 
again  making  it  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  change  them  to  nuclear  ships. 

Nuclear  power  has  already  revolution- 
ized naval  warfare.  In  reality  no  Navy 
exists  without  nuclear  power.  All  nations 
know  this. 

In  addition,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an- 
other revolution  in  the  age  of  the  nuclear 
Navy.  This  bill  contains  the  vital  author- 


ization for  the  continued  work  to  attain 
the  next  revolutionary  development.  I 
refer  to  the  research  and  development 
aimed  at  developing  nuclear  reactor  cores 
for  naval  warships  which  will  last  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  warship.  This  will 
make  possible  many  changes  In  the 
design  of  warships.  You  can  be  assured 
it  will  make  our  nuclear  warships  an- 
other order  of  magnitude  more  effective 
militarily. 

The  Congress  has  by  its  persistence 
convinced  the  Defense  Department  to 
utilize  nuclear  propulsion  for  all  of  its 
submarines.  Moreover,  at  long  last,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appears  to  have 
come  around  to  using  nuclear  propulsion 
for  all  of  its  new  aircraft  carriers.  Un- 
fortunately, there  remains  a  reluctance 
to  accept  the  advantages  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  first-line  surface  warships 
which  escort  these  carriers.  This  subject 
will  be  fully  treated  in  the  joint  commit- 
tee report  on  nuclear  propulsion  of  naval 
warships  which  is  In  the  final  stages  of 
preparation.  I  commend  this  forthcom- 
ing report  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  now  turn  to  my  third  subject,  the 
pilot  plant  for  irradiation  of  meat. 

On  June  13,  1967,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  announced  the  selection  of 
Irradiated  Foods,  Inc. — IRRADCO — of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  for  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract to  design,  build,  and  operate,  with 
Government  cooperation,  a  pilot  proc- 
essing plant  for  the  preservation  of  meat 
by  Irradiation.  The  IRRADCO  proposal 
was  submitted  in  association  with  four 
coowners:  Isotopes,  Inc.,  'Westwood,  N.J. ; 
Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Uniroyal,  Inc. — formerly  U.S.  Rub- 
ber; and  a  subcontractor,  Thompson 
Farms — fonnerly  Reliable  Packaging 
Co. — Chicago. 

The  plant,  expected  to  he  operational 
In  about  2  years,  will  process  several  va- 
rieties of  meat  including  ham,  pork, 
chicken,  and  beef,  which  will  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  civilian  market  as  soon  as 
FDA  approvals  are  granted.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  such  processed  meat  may  be 
stored  for  months  or  even  years  without 
refrigeration  and  without  significant  loss 
of  wholesomeness  or  taste.  Radiation 
processed  bacon,  flour,  and  potatoes  have 
already  been  cleared  for  public  consump- 
tion, and  are  being  used  by  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Technical  assistance  will  be  available 
to  IRRADCO  from  the  Army's  radiation 
laboratory  at  Natick,  Mass.,  and  from 
AEC's  Brookhaven  Lalwratory  at  Upton, 
N.Y.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
cooperating  in  the  interests  of  develop- 
ing a  civilian  commercial  market  for 
irradiated  foods,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  planning  to  purchase  a  mini- 
miun  of  300,000  pounds  of  irradiated 
meats  aimually  for  the  first  3  years  of 
the  plant's  operation. 

AEC  particiE>ation  was  authorized  and 
funds  for  limited  assistance  were  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1967.  IRRADCO 
will  privately  finance  the  plant  design 
and  construction  and  provide  the  Com- 
mission ^ith  technical  and  economic 
data. 

More  than  30  associate  proposers, 
mostly  from  the  food  or  nuclear  oriented 
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organizations,  submitted  proposals.  The 
IRRADCO  proposal  was  selected  on  th« 
basis  of  conceptual  design,  price,  plant 
capacity,  amount  of  AEC  assistance  re- 
quested, and  wlllingmess  and  ability  to 
take  business  risks  of  the  type  Involved 
ill  introducing  commercially  irradiated 
rr.eat  products  into  the  civilian  economy. 
A  number  of  the  proposers  have  re- 
o.uested  and  received  briefings  which,  it 
15  hoped,  will  be  helpful  in  guidmg  their 
continued  participation  in  this  field. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[  Mr.  EIklenborn  1 . 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  at  thl«  time  Do  support  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  and  to  compli- 
ment the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  the  job  they  have  done  re- 
tarding this  legLsIation.  Also.  I  compli- 
ment the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
way  in  which  they  have  handled  the  con- 
test for  choosing  the  location  best  suited 
for  the  construction  of  this  proton  ac- 
celerator. 

I  believe  It  is  apparent  that  the  method 
used  was  fair  to  all.  and  that  political 
considerations  were  set  aside  completely, 
and  that  the  choice  of  the  location  wa^ 
made  on  scientific  grounds. 

Weston,  the  site  that  was  chosen.  Is 
located  In  my  district.  The  people  in  my 
district  will  be  very  happy  to  have  this 
facility.  We  are  sorry  that  the  extraneous 
and  false  Issues  of  the  lack  of  water 
and  the  lack  of  open  housintr  legislation 
in  the  State  have  been  raLsed.  I  will  .spend 
a  minute  or  two  of  my  time  to  address 
myself  to  these  points. 

I  believe  tiie  question  of  adequacy  of 
water  has  been  very  adequately  covered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Prick].  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and 
the  scientists  have  been  satisfied  that 
there  Is  a  sufficient  water  supply  In  the 
area,  completely  apart  from  any  source 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  Fox 
River  and  the  Niagara  limestone  aquifer 
that  exists  at  this  site  will  provide  suf8- 
clent  water.  Those  scientists  who  are 
going  to  operate  this  proton  accelerator 
are  satisfied,  and  I  believe  we  can  be 
satisfied  with  their  judgment. 

On  the  question  of  open  housing,  I 
believe  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
one,  either  before  the  Joint  Committee 
or  here  on  the  floor,  has  said  there  is 
less  adequate  housing  available  in  this 
area  than  at  the  others  of  the  six  sites. 
The  only  question  rai.sed  is  whether  the 
State  has  an  open  housint;  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  raising  of  this 
question  was  done  in  a  manner  which 
made  It  obvious  this  was  being  used  as 
a  wedge  to  force  the  Stale  legislature  to 
pass  an  open  housii^g  law. 

The  fact  Is  the  question  of  open  hous- 
ing was  not  a  criteria  but.  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
they  did  take  this  Into  consideration 
and  they  did  offer  to  the  civil  rights 
groups,  representing  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  housing  at  the  six  flnal- 
ist  sites. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  report 


that  the  national  board  of  the  NAACP 
adopted  a  resolution  just  a  year  ago  in 
which  they  expressed  the  fact  that  In 
their  opinion  there  was  discrimination 
existing  at  all  six  of  the  finalist  sites. 
Five  of  the.se  States  where  the  sites  were 
located  had  open  housing  law.s,  and  one, 
Illinois,  did  not.  but  Uiey  found  that  the 
discrimination  at  all  six  sites  was  com- 
parable, and  they  found  no  reason  to 
take  any  position  for  or  against  any  one 
of  the  sites. 

It  is  obvious  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  opposition  to  this  site 
or  to  any  other  site  if  they  found  more 
discrimination  at  one  site  than  at  an- 
other They  found  at  that  time  tiiere  was 
not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  today  the  only 
question  which  is  beitig  raised  is  a  ques- 
uon  of  whether  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
an  open  housing  law  We  do  not.  We 
have  our  problem.s  I  do  not  deny  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  problems  in  my 
own  home  county  of  Du  Page.  But  we 
have  been  attacking   those  problems. 

I  can  report  today  that  in  the  two 
communltie.s  near  to  this  site,  the  com- 
munities of  Weston  and  Glen  Ellyn.  since 
the  first  of  the  year  there  have  been  250 
to  300  homes  available  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  through  the  rt'al  estate 
board  in  each  of  these  communities; 
that  is.  a  total  of  500  or  600  homes 
available  on  a  nondiscriminatoiT  ba-sis 
through  a  voluntary  plan,  without  the 
coercion  of  letnslation. 

It  IS  alst  obvious  that  thoimh  we  have 
problems  in  Illinois,  tliose  States  which 
have  open  housing  laws  have  not  solved 
their  problems.  New  York  .still  has  Har- 
lem  California  still  has  Watts. 

The  question  here  really  is  not  whether 
we  have  adequate  housing  m  the  area 
near  Weston.  The  only  question  raised 
as  an  objection  to  this  site  is  that  we  do 
not  have  an  open  hou.sing  law.  I  believe 
tho.se  who  rai.se  this  question  are  not 
helping'  the  civil  rights  cau-se. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  uime  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  those  who  raise  this  ques- 
tion are  not  doing  any  favors  to  the  ci\-il 
rii^hts  movement. 

In  other  cases  In  this  Congress  there 
have  been  attempts  to  Interfere  with 
judgments,  to  interfere  with  the  appro- 
priations process  by  putting  on  civil 
rights  riders.  This  Con.t;ress.  this  House, 
has  never  viewed  that  as  a  proper  method 
of  promoting  the  civil  rights  cause. 

I  stand  here  a.s  one  who  voted  for  the 
open-housing  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  la.st  year  I  would  be  ver>- 
happy  if  the  State  of  Illinois  would  pt^ss 
an  open-housing  law.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  use  legislative  blackmail  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  on  any  State  of 
thLs  country'  the  laws  we  think  that  State 
should  have  by  saying  to  them,  "Pa.ss  the 
law  and  we  will  give  you  the  plum  "  This 
would  be  the  mof^  terrible  criteria  for  us 
to  u.se,  and  it  would  be  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent, which  I  am  certain  this  House  Is 
not  about  to  adopt. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCxjLLOCHl. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
paramount  objective  of  tliis  bill  is  our 
national  security  and  common  defense, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
today  one  of  the  more  important  peace- 
ful aspects  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  aspect  that  derives  directly 
from  the  nuclear  weapon. 

I  am  speaking  about  Plowshare,  the 
program  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah.  Nuclear  weapons, 
like  swords,  can  be  beaten  into  plow- 
.share.s — or.  in  this  case,  transformed  into 
jx^aceful  nuclear  explosives.  These  nu- 
clear devices  represent  a  most  inexpen- 
sive form  of  energy  where  thousands  of 
tons  of  explosive  are  required  to  perform 
a  given  task. 

In  the  bill  before  this  House,  H.R. 
10918.  the  Joint  Committee  is  recom- 
mending authorization  of  $21,865,000  for 
Plowshare  operating  funds. 

These  funds  are  required  to  advance 
the  research  ajid  development  tasks  fac- 
ing Plowshai-e.  There  are  two  major  areas 
of  utilization  for  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sives. One  is  in  the  area  of  excavating 
land  cuts  for  canals,  highways,  and  rails, 
and  the  forming  of  harbors.  Another  is 
for  the  breaking  up  underground  of 
large  amounts  of  rock  so  as  to  stimulate 
gas  or  oil  production,  for  retorting  oil 
shale  in  place,  or  for  leaching  of  ore 
bodies  such  as  copper  in  place.  Both  of 
tliese  uses  hold  great  promise  for  im- 
proving man's  opportunities  for  wrest- 
ing from  nature  needed  resources,  and 
for  improving  his  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  regret  to  note  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — despite  as- 
surances to  the  other  body  and  to  the 
Joint  Committee.  4  years  ago,  that  It 
could  and  would  pursue  these  develop- 
ments with  vigor  notwithstanding  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty — has  not  done  so. 
As  the  committee  report  points  out,  it 
seems  inconsistent  for  the  United  States 
to  promise  to  provide  other  nations  with 
Plowshare  tcchnolory  services  while  at 
the  same  time  failing  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  that  technology.  More- 
over, such  Inconsistency,  caution,  and 
hesitation  has  cost  us  at  least  $2,000,000. 
One  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the  re- 
port's recommendation  that  we  should 
get  on  with  the  task  of  developing  this 
technology. 

If  the  techniques  for  facilitating  ex- 
traction of  oil  from  oil  shale  in  U.S.  de- 
posits alone  could  be  developed,  we  would 
thereby  make  available  from  U.S.  de- 
posits alone  more  usable  oil  than  the 
presently  known  petroleum  reserves  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  recurrent 
Middle  East  crises  point  up  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  with  vigor 
Plowshare  developments  in  oil  shale  and 
oil  and  gas  production  stimulation.  The 
first  such  experiment,  called  Gasbucgy — 
an  experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  u'as  by  nu- 
clear explosives — is  scheduled  to  be  car- 
ried out  In  the  fall  of  1967.  Gasbuggy  is 
a  cooperative  Government-industry  proj- 
ect. 

I  urge  my  colleagties  to  support  H.R. 
10918  which  contains  authorization  for 
many    peaceful    nuclear    developments, 


among  which  Is  the  beginning  of  a  sig- 
nificant future  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives.     

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  House  who  are 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  sup- 
porting the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  In  its  report,  and  urge 
you  to  approve  H.R.  10918,  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's appropriations  for  this  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  In  this 
bill  a  relatively  small  sum  of  money,  $26.2 
million — a  sum  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  funds  being  requested  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  budget  this 
year — which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Com- 
mission's controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search program.  It  will  be  money  well 
spent.  The  Commission,  after  2  years  of 
study  of  this  program,  has  reached  a 
policy  decision  to  substantially  increase 
the  level  of  research  on  this  promising 
program. 

The  Joint  Committee  welcomes  this 
more  aggressive  approach  to  controlled 
fusion  research.  We  welcome  this  ap- 
proach for  several  reasons.  To  me  the 
most  Important  reason  is  that  the  United 
States  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  any  new 
and  promising  sources  of  energy.  As  all 
of  you  know,  the  electrical  energy  needs 
of  our  country  are  growing  at  a  rate  of 
about  7  percent  a  year.  To  put  It  another 
way,  the  requirements  for  electrical  en- 
ergy are  doubling  every  10  years.  In  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  the 
demand  for  sources  of  energy  are  In 
many  cases  growing  at  an  even  greater 
rate. 

Controlled  fusion  holds  the  promise 
of  a  source  of  electrical  energy  'whose 
fuel  supply  would  be  unlimited.  There  Is 
enough  deuterium — the  heavy  Isotope  of 
hj'drogen — in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to 
fuel  controlled  fusion  reactors  for  mil- 
lions, if  not  billions,  of  years  at  our  cur- 
rent rate  of  electrical  consumption. 

The  scientists  who  are  pursuing  re- 
search in  this  field  are  probably  more 
optimistic  today  than  they  have  been 
for  many  years.  They  are  convinced  that 
they  can  and  will  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  controlled  fusion  ■within  the 
next  decade.  A  decade  is  not  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  advancement  of 
technology,  i>articularly  one  where  It  is 
imiversally  recognized  that  getting  fu- 
sion energy  In  a  controlled  manner  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  difficult  physics 
problems  that  science  has  ever  faced. 

As  the  Joint  Committee's  report  indi- 
cates, the  pursuit  of  research  in  this  area 
will  do  more  than  eventually  bring  this 
power  under  man's  control.  It  will,  just 
as  the  development  of  controlled  nuclear 
fission  has  done,  spur  the  development  of 
more  efficient  and  economical  methods 
of  producing  electrical  energy,  whether 
by  utilizing  fossil  fuel,  nuclear  fission  or 
controlled  fusion.  The  free  enterprise 
system  thrives  best  when  there  exists  the 
gadfly  of  competition.  Competition 
should  not  be  only  between  different  en- 
trepreneurs. It  should  be  between  differ- 
ent technologies  as  well. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  to  vote  for 
H.R.  10918. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  besides  ris- 
ing In  earnest,  sincere,  and  eager  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  I  •want  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  on 
the  committee  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  In  his  commendation  of  the  very 
fine  leadership  that  our  chairman  has 
given  us  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  side,  together  with 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  very  able 
staff  that  serves  this  committee. 

I  think  it  Is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  this  is  typical  of  the  work  that 
this  great  committee  does. 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  as  It  Is  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10918,  which  authorizes  appropri- 
ations to  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  has  already  summa- 
rized the  bill,  and  I  endorse  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
specifically  directed  to  the  AEC's  raw 
materials  program. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $129,094,000 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  funds  will  be 
used  for  procurement  of  uranium  con- 
centrate for  national  defense  and  civil- 
ian needs.  The  Government's  uranium 
purchases  are  drawing  to  a  close,  how- 
ever, and  will  terminate  on  December  31, 
1970.  With  the  sharply  increasing  growth 
of  nuclear  power,  the  need  for  uranium 
for  civilian  purposes  has  Increased  very 
significantly. 

Our  committee  explored  these  matters 
at  considerable  length  last  year,  and 
again  this  spring  in  connection  with  our 
authorization  hearings.  As  the  Joint 
Committee  has  stated  in  the  past,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  satisfying 
commercial  demands  for  uranium  lies 
with  private  Industry,  That  the  uranium 
mining  and  milling  industry  recognizes 
and  is  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  meet 
this  responsibility  Is  reflected  by,  among 
other  things,  the  amoimt  of  exploration 
drilling  tmdertaken  in  1966  and  thus  far 
In  1967. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
Government — specifically  the  AEC — has 
certain  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Knowledge  concerning  the  quantities  of 
uraniimi  available  and  costs  of  recovery 
is  Intimately  related  to  the  pace  and 
scope  of  this  Nation's  program  for  de- 
veloping the  more  advanced  reactors. 
Thus,  the  AEC  should  be  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  and  publicize  the  extent  of  our 
total  uranium  supplies,  which  Involves 
compiling  data  obtained  from  private  In- 

dustiy. 

Another  matter  the  committee  expects 
to  follow  closely  during  the  coming  year 
concerns  the  AEC's  plans  for  determining 
the  viability  of  the  domestic  uranium  In- 


dustry and  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
prohibition  against  all  toll  enriching  for- 
eign uranium  for  domestic  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  88-489.  The  AEC 
has  stated  it  is  still  too  early  to  e-tablish 
quantitative  criteria  for  such  determina- 
tion, and  the  committee  agrees.  However, 
It  is  important  for  the  AEC  and  the  com- 
mittee to  remain  alert  to  new  data  which 
could  affect  this  conclusion. 

STATEMENT  ON  HAOIATION  EXPOSURE  OF 
URANrUU    MINERS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  E^n- 
ergy  has  always  maintained  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  subject  of  protecting 
atomic  energy  workers  and  the  general 
public  against  the  hazards  of  excessive 
radiation  exposure.  We  have  conducted 
many  hearings  and  have  requested  the 
experts  in  this  field,  whether  they  he  em- 
ployed In  the  Federal  Government  or 
elsewhere,  to  testify  before  us.  We  have 
considered  ourselves  responsible  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  place 
the  best  available  Information  about 
these  matters  in  the  public  record. 

Uranium  miners  are  among  the  cate- 
gories of  w^orkers  who  may  be  exposed 
to  excessive  amounts  of  radiation  imless 
appropriate  measures  are  taken  to  re- 
duce this  exposure.  The  radiation  haz- 
ards facing  uranium  miners  have  been 
considered  a  number  of  times  in  the 
past  by  the  Joint  Committee,  as  well  as 
by  other  committees  of  Congress.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  by  the 
mining  industry — in  cooperation  with 
State  and  Federal  organizations — since 
the  early  days  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram in  reducing  the  radiation  levels  In 
the  mines.  However,  In  April  of  this  year 
we  decided  that  a  public  hearing  was 
called  for  in  order  to  explore  the  reasons 
for  delay  on  the  Federal  level  In  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  effective  standards 
for  radiation  exposure  of  uranlimi 
miners. 

We  therefore  armounced  that  our 
hearings  would  be  held  beginning  on 
May  9.  A  few  days  before  our  hearings 
commenced,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is- 
sued an  order  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  establishing  standards  applicable  to 
deliveries  of  uranium  to  the  AEC.  At  the 
present  time  all  significant  deliveries  of 
uranium  concentrate  are  being  made  un- 
der AEC  contracts,  although  substantial 
sales  to  private  parties  In  the  United 
States  have  already  occurred. 

Seven  days  of  hearings  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  radiation  exposure  of  urani- 
um miners  were  held  before  the  commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  research,  devel- 
opment, and  radiation  during  May  and 
June.  Our  witnesses  included  represent- 
atives from  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
labor  unions,  mining  companies,  and 
scientific  experts.  We  explored  this  mat- 
ter in  great  depth  and  as  a  result  made 
some  preliminary  recommendations 
which  are  set  forth  In  the  committee's 
report  on  the  AEC's  fiscal  1968  author- 
ization bill.  One  of  the  results  of  our 
hearings  was  the  Issuance  of  revised 
Walsh-Healey  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  of  June  12,  1967. 

Of  course,  sustained  efforts  'will  be  re- 
quired to  make  fiu-ther  improvements 
in  the  uranium  mining  enviroiunents. 
Some    of    these    efforts    are    underway 
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amons  the  responsible  Federal  agencies. 
The  committee  remains  seriously  con- 
cerned, moreover,  that  the  Federal  ra- 
diation council  still  has  not  adopted  a 
recorrmiended  exposure  standard  for 
uranium  miners.  Our  committee  expects 
to  schedule  additional  hearings  to  In- 
quire Into  this  matter.  We  Intend  to 
maintain  surveillance  over  the  executive 
agencies  to  assure  ourselves  that  appro- 
priate measures  are  taken,  and  that  the 
division  of  responsibilities  within  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  amount 
of  misinformation  has  been  publicized 
concerning  the  past,  present,  and  future 
hazards  facing  the  uranium  miners. 
Some  of  this  has  been  the  result  of  er- 
roneous statements  made  by  Federal 
ofQclals.  as  well  as  sensational  news  cov- 
erage. There  are  the  usual  individuals 
who  seek  to  derive  personal  profit  by 
playing  upon  the  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  the  legitimate  concern  we  all  share 
for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  In  a  field  as  com- 
plex as  this  that  public  confusion  will  re- 
sult, and  we  consider  It  one  of  our  com- 
mittee's primary  responsibilities  to  help 
clarify  these  matters  to  the  maximum 
possible  degree.  The  record  of  our  re- 
cent hearings,  though  not  yet  published, 
l&«avallable  for  anyone  to  read,  and  we 
believe  that  the  printed  transcript  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  under- 
standing of  this  subject 

In  summary.  I  believe  H  R  10918  pro- 
vides for  essential  AEC  activities  relating 
to  the  uranium  Industry,  and  I  urge  en- 
actment of  this  legislation 

Mr.  HOLEPIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from      Illinois     I  Mr 

ROSTKNKOWSKI 1 .  ^ 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  leKlslatlon 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Morris  1 . 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Chairman,  included  in  H  R.  10918  is  an 
authorization  for  funds  to  build  a  meson 
physics  facility  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  importance  of  this  project,  not 
only  to  research  in  basic  science  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  facility  to  research  and 
education  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

This  facility,  which  consists  primarily 
of  a  proton  linear  accelerator,  when  com- 
pleted In  1971  will  be  the  highest  inten- 
sity— although  not  the  largest  energy — 
proton  accelerator  In  existence.  Thus  it 
will  be  a  unique  research  tool,  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  and  It  will 
be  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

"Hie  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  Is  already 
a  center  of  excellence  in  nuclear  science 
as  you  all  know.  The  atomic  bomb  was 
developed  at  the  Los  Alcunos  Laboratory 
and  for  the  most  part  this  laboratory 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  weapons  aspects 
of  our  national  security.  However,  ap- 
proximately one -half  of  the  Los  Alamos 
effort  today  is  In  nonweapons  research 


and  development,  such  as  tlie  Rover  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  space  program  and 
the  controlled  fusion  proKram  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  alluded 
to.  I  wish  to  point  out  today  that  the 
scientists  at  the  Los  .Alamos  Laboratory 
are  also  engaged  m  unclassified  basic  re- 
search of  great  significance  The  meson 
physics  facility  will  Indeed  provide  an- 
other way  to  further  that  fundamental 
research. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  facility  is 
to  study  the  forces  within  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom,  to  try  to  understand  why  and 
how  protons  can  stick  to  each  other  or 
stick  to  neutrons  In  the  core  of  the  atom. 
My  colleagues  ate  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  release 
of  nuclear  energy  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom  We  can  utilize  such  energy  to 
produce  electricity.  We  can  also  utilize 
such  energy  to  deter  other  nations  from 
nuclear  war,  but  .scientists  still  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  forces  Involved 
in  the  large  amounts  of  energy  that  are 
available  in  the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 
The  highest  intensity  prot<.)n  accelera- 
tor— this  meson  physics  facility — Is  be- 
ing built  with  the  purix).se  of  studying 
the.se  nuclear  forces  The  reason  It  is 
called  a  meson  physics  facility  Is  that 
It  will  produce  a  secondary  beam  of  me- 
dium mass  particles  known  a.s  mesons  It 
is  these  mediun'.  ma.ss  particles,  specif- 
ically of  the  plon  type,  which  it  Is  hyjxjth- 
esized  is  the  means  by  which  the  forces 
between  protons  and  neutrons  in  the 
nucleus  are  exchanged  Scientists  have 
great  hopes  that  when  this  facility  is 
operating  in  1971  we  will  beuin  to  .see 
evidence  of  the  mechanisni  by  which 
these  forces  are  maintained 

Another  group  of  scientists,  the  biol- 
ogists and  the  medical  .scientists,  have 
another  use  for  pions  They  would  like 
to  use  negative  plons  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  decp-.seated  cancers  In  human 
beings  The  linear  accelerator  at  Los 
Alamos  will  provide  beams  of  plons 
which  can  be  utlll/ed  for  medical  re- 
search purposes  In  conjunction  with  the 
Uiuverslty  of  New  Mexico  Medical  School 
Such  experiments  will  be  carried  on  there 
a.nd  hopefully  before  the  end  of  the 
1970s,  if  better  methods  are  not  found 
for  coping  with  deep-seated  cancers, 
these  strange  particles  may  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  deep-seated 
cancers 

As  I  stated  before,  this  meson  facility 
will  be  a  great  research  facility  unique  in 
this  world  and  located  in  a  place  con- 
venient to  all  the  scientists  of  this  coim- 
try.  but  most  particularly,  convenient  to 
the  researchers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  There  are  many  «;ood  universities 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  we 
need  such  research  facilities  to  assure  us 
that  the  people  we  train  In  the  sciences 
will  be  able  to  work  at  home  and  receive 
further  graduate  training  within  their 
own  region.  Fiirthermore.  it  will  give 
other  Americans  not  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  an  opportunity  to  do  their 
gradiiate  study  and  perhaps  make  their 
careers  in  science  and  live  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
support  H  R.  10918.  the  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
.slons  fiscal  year  1968  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  is  forward  looking  with  re- 
gard to  science  and  technology.  Not  only 
our.selves  but  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  will  in  the  years  to  come 
profit  from  the  research  and  development 
that  will  be  carried  out  with  the  funds 
being  recommended  for  authorization 
today. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr  ConyersI. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  o-t  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comml.s.slon  received  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  the  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a 
letter  which  does  put  in  question  the 
racial  atmosphere  and  the  lack  of  an 
otien  housing  policy  In  and  around  the 
village  of  Weston,  111.  Mr,  Mitchells  let- 
ter reads: 

June  21,  1966. 
Dr   C'lLENN  T   Seaborc, 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Wa'ihirigton.  D  C. 

Dear  Dr  Seaborg  It  Is  my  under.st.indiiig 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls.slon  Is  care- 
fully evaluating  various  sU*s  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Atom  Smasher  It  Ls  pr.itlfylng 
to  note  that  among  other  things  the  Com- 
mission Is  considering  whether  adequate 
hijuslng  facilities  will  be  av.-ulable  for  per- 
s<jns  connected  w^ith  the  project  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Colorado  It  was  heartening 
to  hear  that  the  officials  of  that  st.ite  were 
determined  to  see  that  there  would  not  be 
any  dl-scrlmlnatlon  on  the  basis  of  race  In 
the  held  of  housing  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  state  of  Colorado  has  passed  and  now 
enforces  a  fiUr  housing  law. 

We  are  advised  tliat  the  state  of  Illinois 
Is  ;ilso  under  consideration  as  a  possible 
site  Thiit  suite  has  a  long  history  of  ex- 
tensive housing  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  In  addition.  Its  legislature  has  re- 
fused to  pass  a  fair  housing  law.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress lo  enact  a  national  fair  housing  statute 
but  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  has  announced  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal  With  the  state  legisla- 
ture opposed  to  fair  housing  and  an  Influ- 
ential United  States  Senator  also  against 
fair  housing  policies,  it  would  seem  that 
Illinois  should  be  disqualified  as  a  possible 
location  for  the  project. 

Accordingly,  it  is  urged  that  the  Comjnls- 
slon  make  a  careful  Inquiry  on  the  housing 
picture  In  Illinois  Without  a  clear  legisla- 
tive safeguard  from  the  state  and  or  the 
Federal  Government,  It  would  seem  that 
Illinois  cannot  possibly  give  assurances  that 
there  would  be  adequate  safeguards  against 
persons  being  deprived  of  housing  solely  be- 
cause of  race.  A  reply  to  th.U  letter  will  be 
apprei'lated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CuiRENCE  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  responded 
as  follows: 

us    Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C  .  July  1, 1966. 
Mr  Clarence  Mitchell, 

Director,  Washington  Bureau,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  MrrcHELt:   Thank  you  for  yoiu- 
letter  of  June  21  concerning  the  problem  of 
bousing  discrimination  and  Its  relatlooshlp 


to  tJie  Commission's  choice  of  a  slt^for  the 
proposed  200  Bev  accelerator.  You  may  be 
assured  that  the  Commission  deems  this 
matter  to  be  an  Important  aspect  In  Its 
search  for  the  best  site  for  the  machine. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  key  portions  of  your  letter 
available  to  the  Director,  State  of  Illinois 
Dep.artment  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, so  that  he  might  respond  on  this 
matter,  which  is  of  concern  to  us  all.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  T.  Se.aborc. 

Chairman. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Mr. 
Mitchell  raised  a  year  ago  is  exactly 
what  is  in  contention  today.  Each  of 
the  other  five  final  site  choices  were  In 
communities  which  had  better  support 
for  open  occupancy  and  which  had  bet- 
ter conditioiis  with  reference  to  this  fac- 
tor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  anyone  to  suggest 
to  the  Congress  or  to  anyone  else  that 
that  question  was  not  involved  or  is  not 
involved,  I  think  they  should  be  referred 
not  only  to  the  Chairman's  letter,  but  to 
the  assurances  that  were  sought  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  regarding; 
the  availability  of  housing  to  all  on  an 
equal  basis.  They  went  to  some  length 
to  emphasize  that  they  were  going  to  In- 
quire into  the  racial  atmosphere  exist- 
ing in  the  community  In  which  they 
were  going  to  locate  an  ultimately  one- 
half  billion  dollar  project. 

A  press  release  of  the  AEC,  Issued  on 
January  20.  1967.  reflects  the  fact  that 
it  did.  Indeed,  seek  assurance  of  a  har- 
monious racial  atmosphere,  and  that 
there  was  some  uncertainty  concerning 
housing  conditions  in  the  area  around 
the  Weston  site.  The  release  stated  In 
reference  to  "other  considerations"  in 
determining  the  site  for  the  project: 

With  regard  to  using  the  Accelerator  Labo- 
ratory to  help  establish  new  centers  of  excel- 
lence, the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
national  nattire  of  the  project  Is  of  such  Im- 
portance as  to  mitigate  against  too  closely 
associating  the  project  with  any  one  Institu- 
tion or  group  of  regional  institutions.  The 
outbtanding  accessibility  of  the  Weston  site 
should  enable  the  Accelerator  Laboratory  to 
have  a  large  and  beneficial  Impact  on  more 
than  merely  the  universities  and  colleges 
closest  at  hand. 

In  its  Investigations  and  evaluations  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  included  con- 
sideration of  the  climate  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  non-discrimlnatlon  that  existed  In 
the  communities  containing  and  surround- 
ing the  six  prospective  sites,  as  well  as  the 
applicable  state  laws,  executive  orders  and 
\(x.  I  ordinances. 

The  AEC  sought  and  obtained  assurances 
of  nondiscrimination  and  equal  opportunity 
from  local  government  entitles,  labor  unions, 
business  and  Industry,  lending  institutions, 
professional  groups,  as  well  as  assurances 
that  there  would  be  Individual  and  common 
efforts  to  prevent  or  offset  discrimination 
and  to  deal  with  It  promptly  should  it  occur. 

Information  received  pertaining  to  the 
Western  area  reflected  a  progressive  attitude 
toward  equal  employment  opportunity,  ef- 
forts to  provide  equality  in  suburban  public 
school  systems,  and  a  number  of  community 
human  relations  councils  devoted  to  elim- 
inating discrimination. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  noted  dif- 
fering views  with  respect  to  existence  of  non- 
discrimination in  housing,  and  in  certain 
areas  more  distant  from  the  site,  with  re- 
spect to  integration  In  public  schools,  but 


will  expect  that  with  the  leadership  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  with  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  citizens  and  com- 
munity organizations  in  the  Chicago  area, 
a  broad  satisfactory  record  of  nondiscrim- 
ination and  equal  opportimlty  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  should  be  a  matter  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  House  since  last  year  we  went 
on  record  that  the  national  public  policy 
should  be  to  eliminate  segregated  hous- 
ing anywhere  in  America. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  prop- 
er time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  from  this  bill  all  fund;^  for  the 
preliminary  design  of  the  Weston 
project. 

Since  this  question  may  be  raised  later 
in  the  debate,  I  want  to  particularly  dis- 
cuss the  position  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  I  want  to  read  to  the  House  a 
telegram  sent  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP,  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  to  Chair- 
man Seaborg,  on  the  day  after  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  defeated  the  open 
housing  law. 

June  16,  1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Since  Illinois  senate  today  voted  to  kill 
fair  housing  bill  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  calls  upon 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  revoke  award 
of  atomic  installation  to  Weston,  Illinois,  on 
ground  the  State  has  no  guarantee  In  law 
against  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  homes.  This  refusal  of  IlUnols 
Legislature  means  that  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars made  available  by  taxes  upon  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide jobs  only  lor  white  workers  since  only 
they  will  have  unrestricted  access  to  hous- 
ing near  their  employment.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that  this  shall  happen.  The  contract 
for  this  installation  should  go  immediately 
to  a  community  and  a  State  which  already 
has  a  fair  housing  statute.  Illinois  has  had 
its  chance  and  has  chosen  its  course.  We 
ask  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  in- 
voke the  national  non-discrimlnatlon  policy 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Rot  Wn-KiNS, 
Executive  Director. 

To  further  amplify  my  Initial  pres- 
entation on  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing  which  I  think 
summarizes  the  case  against  the  Weston 
site  cogently,  concisely,  and  persuasively. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing is  made  up  of  all  the  many  national 
organizations  which  are  concerned  that 
no  American  should  be  denied  a  place  to 
live  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  The 
organizations  In  the  national  committee 
include  church,  labor,  civil  rights,  fra- 
ternal and  various  other  civic  groups : 
Nationai.  Committee  Against 

Discrimination  in  Housing, 
New   York.  N.Y..  January  27,  1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  D«.  Seaborg:  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  your  Commission's  decision  to  build  its 
new  $375  million  proton  accelerator  in 
Weston,  Illinois,  In  the  most  segregated  large 
metropolitan  area  In  the  United  States.  De- 
spite Weston's  proximity  to  Chicago's  heavily 


impacted  racial  ghettos  there  are  no  Negroes 
living  In  Weston  or  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

The  National  Committee  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing  (NCDH)  has  long  main- 
tained that  Federal  Government  installa- 
tions of  every  magnitude  and  Importance 
should  be  located  only  in  communities  which 
are  committed  to  a  policy  of  and  are  taking 
affirmative  action  toward  achieving  Integra- 
tion in  the  housing  market  and  in  every 
aspect  of  community  life. 

This  position  of  NCDH  has  been  upheld 
by  President  Johnson  on  nurAerous  occa- 
ions,  most  recently  in  his  address  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Executive  Order 
11063  and  Title  VI  of"  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  require  that  Federal  agencies  plan  and 
execute  all  programs  in  a  manner  offering 
maximum  opportunity  to  all  citizens.  As  the 
President  repeatedly  has  noted,  the  rela- 
tionship of  housing  to  Job  opportunities  Is 
clear,  direct  and  crucial. 

Unlike  the  other  areas  which  participated 
in  the  competition  for  the  AEC  facility,  met- 
ropolitan Chicago  alone  has  taken  no  ptosl- 
tive  steps  to  confront  Its  racial  problems. 
When  one  considers  that  applications  from 
areas  other  than  Chicago  were  reinforced  by 
state  fair  housing  laws  and  other  state  and 
locally  developed  programs  to  break  down 
segregation  in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities,  the  determination 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  base  its 
selection  of  Chicago  on  mere  assurances  of 
nondiscrimination  must  raise  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  AEC's  good  Intentions. 
This  decision  not  only  files  in  the  face  of 
established  Federal  policy,  but  represents  a 
major  retreat  from  the  position  publicly 
enunciated  by  the  AEC  itself.  NCDH  recog- 
nizes that  numerous  factors  went  into  the 
sit?  selection  process,  and  that  race  was  but 
one  of  these  factors.  However,  the  pronounce- 
ments of  your  agency  led  the  nation  to  be- 
lieve that  the  opien  housing  condition  would 
not  be  waived  under  any  circumstances. 

As  the  AEC  well  knows,  Negroes  are  denied 
the  right  to  purchase  and  rent  homes  In  sub- 
urban Chicago,  which  alone  would  malce  real 
their  access  to  suburban  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  has  refused  consist- 
ently to  enact  fair  housing  legislation  cover- 
ing the  private  market.  Only  last  week  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Illinois  State  Senato 
Indicated  that  further  "study"  is  required 
before  Illinois  is  ready  for  fair  housing  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  City  of  Chicago, 
with  more  than  one  million  Negroes  rigidly 
confined  to  segregated  areas,  has  refused  to 
extend  Its  limited  and  weakly  enforced  fair 
housing  law  to  the  total  housing  supply. 
Even  now,  Chicago  officials  are  planning  to 
develop  six  thousand  units  of  public  housing 
in  an  area  already  heavily  Negro  to  assure 
that  racial  segregation  in  that  area  is  con- 
tinued for  generations  to  come. 

Bo  hoetUe  Is  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
to  the  Idea  of  open  housing  for  Negroes  that 
the  organized  real  estate  Industry  of  DuPage 
County,  where  the  AEC  facility  Is  to  be 
located.  Initiated  the  successful  effort  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  Governor  Kerner's 
executive  order  on  housing. 

The  AEC's  decision  was  announced  more 
than  a  month  ago;  yet,  there  has  been  no 
significant  change  In  the  attitudes  and  prac- 
ticeg,  of  public  officials  or  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry In  and  around  Chicago  toward  open 
housing.  Community  doors  have  been  locked 
to  Negroes  for  generations,  and  they  continue 
to  be  locked  to  Negroes  today.  Moreover,  the 
virtual  absence  of  Negroes  from  communi- 
ties in  and  around  the  Weston  site  and  the 
complete  lack  of  Negro  membership  in  the 
suburban  craft  unions  of  metropolitan  Chi- 
cago calls  into  question  the  basis  on  which 
even  the  limited  assurances  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation were  given.  If  Negroes  cannot  live  or 
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among  the  responsible  Federal  agencies. 
The  committee  remains  sertously  con- 
cerned, moreover,  that  the  Federal  ra- 
diation council  still  has  not  adopted  a 
recommended  exposure  standard  for 
uranium  miners.  Our  committee  expects 
to  schedule  additional  hearings  to  In- 
quire into  this  matter.  We  Intend  to 
maintain  surveillance  over  the  executive 
agencies  to  assure  ourselves  that  appro- 
priate measures  are  taken,  and  that  the 
division  of  responsibilities  within  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  amount 
of  mlsinlormatlon  has  been  publicized 
concerning  the  past,  present,  and  future 
hazards  facing  the  uranium  miners. 
Some  of  this  has  been  the  result  of  er- 
roneous statements  made  by  Federal 
officials,  as  well  as  sensational  news  cov- 
erage. There  are  the  usual  Individuals 
who  seek  to  derive  personal  profit  by 
playing  upon  the  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  the  legitimate  concern  we  all  share 
for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  in  a  field  as  com- 
plex as  this  that  public  confusion  will  re- 
sult, and  we  consider  it  one  of  our  com- 
mittee's primary  responsibilities  to  help 
clarify  these  matters  to  the  maximum 
possible  degree.  The  record  of  our  re- 
cent hearings,  though  not  yet  published, 
is  available  for  anyone  to  read,  and  we 
believe  that  the  printed  transcript  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  under- 
standing of  this  subject. 

In  summary,  I  believe  H.R  10918  pro- 
vides for  essential  AEC  activities  relating 
to  the  uranium  industry,  and  I  urge  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [  Mr. 

ROSTKNXOWSXI 1 . 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKJ.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Included  in  H  R.  10918  is  an 
authorization  for  funds  to  build  a  meson 
physics  facility  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  importance  of  this  project,  not 
only  to  research  in  basic  science  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  facility  to  research  and 
education  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

This  facility,  which  consists  primarily 
of  a  proton  linear  accelerator,  when  com- 
pleted In  1971  will  be  the  highest  inten- 
sity— although  not  the  largest  energy — 
proton  accelerator  In  existence.  Thus  it 
will  be  a  unique  research  tool,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  It  will 
be  located  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

The  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  is  already 
a  center  of  excellence  in  nuclear  science 
as  you  all  know.  The  atomic  bomb  was 
developed  at  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
and  for  the  most  part  this  laboratory 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  weapons  aspects 
of  our  national  security.  However,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Los  Alamos 
effort  today  is  in  nonweapons  research 


and  development,  such  as  the  Rover  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  space  program  and 
the  controlled  fusion  program  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  alluded 
to.  I  wish  to  point  out  today  that  the 
scientists  at  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
are  also  engaged  in  unclassified  basic  re- 
search of  great  significance.  The  meson 
physics  facility  will  indeed  provide  an- 
other way  to  further  that  fundamental 
research. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  facility  is 
to  study  the  forces  within  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom,  to  try  to  understand  why  and 
how  protons  can  stick  to  each  other  or 
stick  to  neutrons  in  the  core  of  the  atom. 
My  colleasues  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  release 
of  nuclear  energy  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom.  We  can  utilize  such  energy  to 
produce  electricity.  We  can  also  utilize 
such  energy  to  deter  other  nations  from 
nuclear  war,  but  scientists  still  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  forces  Involved 
in  the  large  amounts  of  energy  that  are 
available  in  the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 
The  highest  intensity  proton  accelera- 
tor— this  meson  physics  facility — is  be- 
ing built  with  the  purjwse  of  studying 
the.se  nuclear  forces.  The  reason  it  is 
called  a  meson  physics  facility  is  that 
it  will  produce  a  secondary  beam  of  me- 
dium ma.ss  particles  known  as  mesons.  It 
is  these  medium  mass  particles,  specif- 
ically of  the  pion  type,  which  it  is  hypoth- 
esized is  the  means  by  which  the  forces 
between  protons  and  neutrons  in  the 
nucleus  are  exchanged.  Scientists  have 
great  hopes  that  when  this  facility  is 
operating  in  1971  we  will  begin  to  see 
evidence  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
these  forces  are  maintained. 

Another  group  of  scientists,  the  biol- 
ogists and  the  medical  scientists,  have 
another  use  for  pions.  They  would  like 
to  use  negative  pions  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  deep-seated  cancers  in  human 
beings.  The  linear  accelerator  at  Los 
Alamos  will  provide  beams  of  pions 
which  can  be  utilized  for  medical  re- 
search purposes  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Medical  School. 
Such  experiments  will  be  carried  on  there 
and  hopefulb'  before  the  end  of  the 
1970's,  if  better  methods  are  not  found 
for  coping  with  deep-seated  cancers, 
these  strange  particles  may  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  deep-seated 
cancers. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  meson  facility 
will  be  a  great  research  facility  imique  in 
this  world  and  located  In  a  place  con- 
venient to  all  the  scientists  of  this  coun- 
try, but  most  particularly,  convenient  to 
the  researchers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  There  are  many  good  universities 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  we 
need  such  research  facilities  to  assure  us 
that  the  people  we  train  in  the  sciences 
will  be  able  to  work  at  home  and  receive 
further  graduate  training  within  their 
own  region.  Ftu-thermore,  it  will  give 
other  Americans  not  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  an  opportunity  to  do  their 
graduate  study  and  perhaps  make  their 
careers  in  science  and  live  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
support  H.R.  10918,  the  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  year  1968  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  is  forward  looking  with  re- 
gard to  science  and  technology.  Not  only 
our-selves  but  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  will  in  the  years  to  come 
profit  from  the  research  and  development 
that  will  be  carried  out  with  the  funds 
being  recommended  for  authorization 
today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  ConyersI. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  o-t  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  received  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  the  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a 
letter  which  does  put  in  question  the 
racial  atmosphere  and  the  lack  of  an 
open  housing  policy  in  and  around  the 
village  of  Weston.  111.  Mr.  Mitchell's  let- 
ter reads : 

June  21,  1966. 
Dr.  Glenn  T  Se.*8uRC, 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Wa'^hington.  DC. 

DE.fR  Dr.  Seaborc:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  care- 
fully evaluating  various  sites  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Atom  Smasher.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  note  that  among  other  things  the  Com- 
mission Is  consldermg  whether  adequate 
housing  facilities  will  be  available  for  per- 
sons connected  with  the  project.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Colorado  it  was  heartening 
to  he.ar  that  the  officials  of  that  state  were 
determined  to  see  that  there  would  not  be 
any  discrimination  on  the  basts  of  race  In 
the  field  of  housing.  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  state  of  Colorado  has  passed  and  now 
enforces  a  fair  housing  law. 

We  are  advised  tliat  the  state  of  Illinois 
is  ;Uso  under  consideration  as  a  possible 
site.  That  state  has  a  long  history  of  ex- 
tensive housing  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race.  In  addition.  Its  legislature  has  re- 
fused to  pass  a  fair  housing  law.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  enact  a  national  fair  housing  statute 
but  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  has  announced  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal.  With  the  state  legisla- 
ture opp)06ed  to  fair  housing  and  an  influ- 
ential United  States  Senator  also  against 
fair  housing  policies,  it  would  seem  that 
Illinois  should  be  disqualified  as  a  possible 
location  for  the  project. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  urged  that  the  Commis- 
sion make  a  careful  inquiry  on  the  housing 
picture  in  Illinois.  Without  a  clear  legisla- 
tive safeguard  from  the  state  and  or  the 
Federal  Government,  It  would  seem  that 
Illinois  cannot  p)osslbly  give  assurances  that 
there  would  be  adequate  safeguards  against 
persons  being  deprived  of  housing  solely  be- 
cause of  race.  A  reply  to  this  letter  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  responded 
as  follows: 

US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C  ,  July  1,  1966. 
Mr  Clarence  Mttchell, 

Director.  Washington  Bureau,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Mitchell:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  21  concerning  the  problem  of 
bousing  discrlnUnatloD  and  Ita  relatloosblp 


to  the  Conunlsslon's  choice  of  a  site  for  the 
proposed  200  Bev  accelerator.  You  may  be 
assured  that  the  Commission  deems  this 
matter  to  be  an  ImfKjrtant  aspect  In  Ite 
search  for  the  best  site  for  the  machine. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  key  portions  of  your  letter 
available  to  the  Director,  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, so  that  he  might  respwnd  on  this 
matter,  which  Is  of  concern  to  us  all.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Mr. 
Mitchell  raised  a  year  ago  is  exactly 
what  is  in  contention  today.  Each  of 
the  other  fivct  final  site  choices  were  In 
communities  which  had  better  support 
for  open  occ>rpancy  and  which  had  bet- 
ter conditioils  with  reference  to  this  fac- 
tor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  anyone  to  suggest 
to  the  Congress  or  to  anyone  else  that 
that  question  was  not  involved  or  is  not 
involved,  I  think  they  should  be  referred 
not  only  to  the  Chairman's  letter,  but  to 
the  assurances  that  were  sought  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  regarding 
the  availability  of  housing  to  all  on  an 
equal  basis.  "ITaey  went  to  some  length 
to  emphasize  that  they  were  going  to  in- 
quire Into  the  racial  atmosphere  exist- 
ing in  the  community  in  which  they 
were  going  to  locate  an  ultimately  one- 
half  billion  dollar  project. 

A  press  release  of  the  AEC,  issued  on 
January  20,  1967,  reflects  the  fact  that 
It  did,  indeed,  seek  assurance  of  a  har- 
monious racial  atmosphere,  and  that 
there  was  some  uncertainty  concerning 
housing  conditions  in  the  area  around 
the  Weston  site.  The  release  stated  in 
reference  to  "other  considerations"  in 
determining  the  site  for  the  project: 

with  regard  to  using  the  Accelerator  Labo- 
ratory to  help  establish  new  centers  of  excel- 
lence, the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
national  n.ature  of  the  project  Is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  mitigate  against  too  closely 
associating  the  project  with  any  one  Institu- 
tion or  group  of  regional  Institutions.  The 
outbtandlng  accessibility  of  the  Weston  site 
should  enable  the  Accelerator  Laboratory  to 
have  a  large  and  beneficial  Impact  on  more 
than  merely  the  luiiversities  and  colleges 
closest  at  hand. 

In  its  Investigations  and  evaluations  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  included  con- 
sideration of  the  climate  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  non-discrlminatlon  that  existed  In 
the  communities  containing  and  surround- 
ing the  six  prospective  sites,  as  well  as  the 
applicable  state  laws,  executive  orders  and 
loc;  I  ordinances. 

The  AEC  sought  and  obtained  assurances 
of  nondiscrimination  and  equal  opportunity 
from  local  government  entitles,  labor  unions, 
business  and  Industry,  lending  institutions, 
professional  groups,  as  well  as  assurances 
that  there  would  he  individual  and  common 
efforts  to  prevent  or  offset  discrimination 
and  to  deal  with  It  promptly  should  It  occur. 

Information  received  pertaining  to  the 
Western  area  reflected  a  progressive  attitude 
toward  equal  employment  opportunity,  ef- 
forts to  provide  equality  In  suburban  public 
school  systems,  and  a  niimber  of  community 
human  relations  councils  devoted  to  elim- 
inating discrimination. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  noted  dif- 
fering views  with  respect  to  existence  of  non- 
discrimination In  housing,  and  in  certain 
areas  more  distant  from  the  site,  with  re- 
spect to  integration  in  public  schools,  but 


will  expect  tbat  with  the  leadership  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  with  the 
cooi>eratiou  and  support  of  citizens  and  com. 
munlty  organizations  in  the  Chicago  area, 
a  broad  satlsfactcHy  record  of  nondiscrim- 
ination and  equal  opportunity  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  should  be  a  matter  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  House  since  last  year  we  went 
on  record  that  the  nations^  public  policy 
should  be  to  eliminate  segregated  hous- 
ing anywhere  in  America. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  prop- 
er time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  from  this  bill  all  fundo  for  the 
preliminary  design  of  the  Weston 
project. 

Since  this  question  may  be  raised  later 
in  the  debate,  I  want  to  particularly  dis- 
cuss the  position  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  I  want  to  read  to  the  House  a 
telegram  sent  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP,  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  to  Chair- 
man Seaborg,  on  the  day  after  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  defeated  the  open 
housing  law. 

June  16,  1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairvian,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Since  Illinois  senate  today  voted  to  kUl 
fair  housing  bill  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  calls  upon 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  revoke  award 
of  atomic  Installation  to  Weston,  Illinois,  on 
ground  the  State  has  no  guarantee  in  law 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  homes.  This  refusal  of  Bllnois 
Legislature  means  that  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars made  available  by  taxes  upon  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide jobs  only  for  white  workers  since  only 
they  wUl  have  unrestricted  access  to  hous- 
ing near  their  employment.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that  this  shall  happen.  The  contract 
for  this  installation  should  go  Immediately 
to  a  community  and  a  State  which  already 
has  a  fair  housing  statute.  Illinois  has  had 
its  chance  and  has  chosen  its  course.  We 
ask  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  in- 
voke the  national  non-discrlminatlon  policy 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Roy  Wn.KiNS, 
Executive  Director. 

To  further  amplify  my  initial  pres- 
entation on  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing  which  I  think 
summarizes  the  case  against  the  Weston 
site  cogently,  concisely,  and  persuasively. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing is  made  up  of  all  the  many  national 
organizations  which  are  concerned  that 
no  American  should  be  denied  a  place  to 
live  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  The 
organizations  in  the  national  committee 
include  church,  labor,  civil  rights,  fra- 
ternal and  various  other  civic  groups : 
National  Committee  Against 

Discrimination  in  Housing, 
New   York,  W.F,  January  27,   1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ds.  Seabobg:  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  your  Commission's  decision  to  build  Its 
new  $375  million  proton  accelerator  In 
Weston,  Illinois,  In  the  most  segregated  large 
metropolitan  area  In  the  United  States.  De- 
spite Weston's  proximity  to  Chicago's  heavily 


impacted  rswlal  ghettos  there  are  no  Negroes 
living  in  Weston  or  In  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

The  National  Committee  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing  (NCDH)  has  long  main- 
tained that  Federal  Government  installa- 
tions of  every  magnitude  and  importance 
should  be  located  only  in  communities  which 
are  committed  to  a  policy  of  and  are  taking 
affirmative  action  toward  achieving  integra- 
tion in  the  housing  market  and  in  every 
aspect  of  community  life. 

This  position  of  NCDH  has  been  upheld 
by  President  Johnson  on  numerous  occa- 
ions.  most  recently  in  his  address  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Executive  Order 
11063  and  Title  VI  of'the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  require  that  Federal  agencies  plan  and 
execute  all  programs  in  a  manner  ofTering 
maximum  opportunity  to  all  citizens.  As  the 
President  repeatedly  has  noted,  the  rela- 
tionship of  housing  to  Job  opportunities  is 
clear,  direct  and  crucial. 

Unlike  the  other  areas  which  participated 
In  the  competition  for  the  AEC  facility,  met- 
ropolitan Chicago  alone  has  taken  no  posi- 
tive steps  to  confront  Its  racial  problems. 
When  one  considers  that  applications  from 
areas  other  than  Chicago  were  reinforced  by 
state  fair  housing  laws  and  other  state  and 
locally  developed  programs  to  brt-''i  down 
segregation  in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing and  related  faclIltleB,  the  determination 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  base  its 
selection  of  Chicago  on  mere  assurances  of 
nondiscrimination  must  raise  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  AEC's  good  intentions. 
This  decision  not  only  flies  In  the  face  of 
established  Federal  policy,  but  represents  a 
major  retreat  from  the  position  publicly 
enunciated  by  the  AEC  Itself.  NCDH  recog- 
nizes that  numerous  factors  went  Into  the 
site  selection  process,  and  that  race  was  but 
one  of  these  factors.  However,  the  pronounce- 
ments of  your  agency  led  the  nation  to  be- 
lieve that  the  open  housing  condition  would 
not  be  waived  under  any  circumstances. 

As  the  AEC  well  knows,  Negroes  are  denied 
the  right  to  purchase  and  rent  homes  in  sub- 
urbail  Chicago,  which  alone  would  make  real 
their  access  to  suburban  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  has  refused  consist- 
ently to  enact  fair  housing  legislation  cover- 
ing the  private  market.  Only  last  week  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Illinois  State  Senat* 
Indicated  that  further  "study"  Is  required 
before  Illinois  Is  ready  for  fair  housing  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  City  of  Chicago, 
with  more  than  one  million  Negroes  rigidly 
confined  to  segregated  areas,  has  refused  to 
extend  Its  limited  and  weakly  enforced  fair 
housing  law  to  the  total  housing  supply. 
Even  now,  Chicago  officials  are  planning  to 
develop  six  thousand  units  of  public  housing 
in  an  area  already  heavily  Negro  to  assure 
that  racial  segregation  in  that  area  Is  con- 
tinued for  generations  to  come. 

So  hostile  Is  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
to  the  Idea  of  open  housing  for  Negroes  that 
the  organized  real  estate  industry  of  DuPage 
County,  where  the  AEC  facility  la  to  be 
located,  Initiated  the  successful  effort  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  Governor  Kerner's 
executive  order  on  housing. 

The  AEC's  decision  was  announced  more 
than  a  month  ago;  yet,  there  has  been  no 
significant  change  In  the  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  public  officials  or  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry in  and  around  Chicago  toward  open 
housing.  Community  doors  have  been  locked 
to  Negroes  for  generations,  and  they  continue 
to  be  locked  to  Negroes  today.  Moreover,  the 
virtual  absence  of  Negroes  from  communi- 
ties in  and  around  the  Weston  site  and  the 
complete  lack  of  Negro  membership  In  the 
suburban  craft  unions  of  metropolitan  Chi- 
cago calls  Into  question  the  basis  on  which 
even  the  limited  assurances  of  nondlBcriml- 
natlon  were  given.  If  Negroes  cannot  live  or 
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work  near  the  site  area,  their  legal  right  to 
AEC  employment  Is  essentially  meanlngleaa 
and  without  foundation 

We  submit  that  If  the  public  funds  and 
monies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  used  to  develop  the  Weston- 
DuPage  area  along  existing  lines  of  racial  and 
economic  exclusion,  this  nation  will  have 
forfeited  In  advance  the  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize the  la*t  remaining  land  reeource  In  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  to  facilitate  the 
outward  movement  and  suburbanization  of 
thousands  of  Negro  families  now  trapped  In 
the  slum  ghettos  of  Chicago 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  NCDH  calls  upon 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  withhold  final  approval  of  the  Chicago 
area  Bite,  pending  specific  posltl'.e  demon- 
stratlona  that  Illinois  and  Chicago  will  In 
fact  plan,  enact  and  carry  through  an  across- 
the-board  program  to  open  wide  the  dix>rs 
of  equal  opportunity  tor  minority  families 
The  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee  should 
Insist  first,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  now  sitting  in  executive  session, 
enact  comprehensive  fair  housing  legislation. 
covering  the  total  housing  supply  This  leg- 
islation should  apply  to  owners,  builders. 
brokers,  mortgage  lenders  and  advertisers 
Provision  for  vigorous  and  affirmative  en- 
forcement should  be  included  and  specific 
penalties  prescribed. 

Secondly,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Chicago  Freedom  Movement  and 
the  political  and  economic  forces  which 
govern  Chicago  should  be  positively  and  un- 
equivocally Implemented,  with  the  specific 
aim  of  breaking  down  existing  patterns  of 
residential  segregation  which  have  created 
the  ghetto  way  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  suburban  Chicago  community 
should  Initiate  a  revision  of  zoning  laws, 
building  codes  and  other  legal  and  adminis- 
trative devices  which  are  used  to  bar  entry 
to  those  communities  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  Negro  families  Suburban  Jurisdic- 
tions should  be  required  to  enact  local  fair 
housing  ordinances  which  e.stabUsh  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  the  desire  of  these 
cdmmunltlea  to  welcome  persons  of  all  races 
and  Income  groups. 

Finally,  the  business  community  of  metro- 
politan Chicago,  including  major  employers 
and  the  real  estate,  mortgage  lending,  and 
home  building  industries,  should  declare 
publicly  their  determination  to  promote  resi- 
dential Integration  through  such  specific  ac- 
tion aa  the  afBrmailve  marketing  of  existing 
housing  to  minority  families  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ample  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-coat unlta  widely  dispersed  tiiroughout 
suburban  Chicago. 

We  expect  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  hold  the  state  and  metropolitan  area 
firmly  to  their  commitments,  and  to  fulfill 
Its  responsibility  and  obligation  to  Insure 
that  the  new  town  resulting  from  this  In- 
stallation win  be  a  truly  Integrated  commu- 
nity which  opens  the  entire  surrounding 
area.  The  steps  outlined  above  are  essential. 
If  they  are  taken,  they  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial desegregation  from  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  impacted  r.iclal  ghettos.  If  they 
are  not.  the  Weston  site  must  be  abandoned. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward    Ritledce. 

Eiecutiie  Director. 
Jack   E    Wood.  Jr. 
Associate  Eiecutne  Director. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois    Mr   McCloryI 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  HR  10918  >  au- 
thorizes funds  for  engineering  plans  and 
designs  to  locate  the  proposed  200-Bev 
accelerator  at  Weston.  111. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 


HoLiriELDl    and    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois  I  Mr  Price!  have  discu.ssed  the 
criteria  and  detailed  consideration  which 
entered  Into  the  final  selection  of  Weston 
for  this  great  scientific  project. 

I  am  confident  that  the  scientific  and 
academic  talent  and  personnel  available 
from  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
Northwestern  University,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
other  colleges,  universities  and  scientific 
and  academic  agencies  in  this  area  of  the 
Nation  contribute  to  make  the  .selection 
of  this  site  highly  commendable. 

I  am  confident  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  surround- 
ing and  neighboring  communities  to 
Weston  will  be  immediate  and  complete 
Their  hospitality  will  be  warm  and 
genuine  I  predict  that  the  exi^erience  of 
tho.se  who  serve  with  the  200-Bev  ac- 
celerator at  Weston.  111.,  will  be  har- 
monious and  rewarding  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  with  the 
distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  urging  the  Hou.se  to  enact 
H.R.  10918.  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sions  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  bill. 

The  Cnmmission'.s  rcque.st  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations  has  again  this 
year  been  subjected  to  the  clo.scst  Joint 
Committee  examination.  In  addition  to 
the  34  hours  of  hearings  before  the  full 
committee  which  Mr.  Holifield  referred 
to.  related  hearings  totaling  9'.'  hours 
were  held  in  executive  session  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications 
concerning  nuclear  weapons  policy  and 
special  nuclear  materials  requirements. 
Also,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Radiation  devoted  6 
hours  of  open  hearings  to  renewing  sev- 
eral issues  directly  pertinent  to  the  Com- 
mission's authorization  request. 

Mr.  HoLiFiEi.p  ha.s  already  summarized 
this  bill  and  I  believe  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  However, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  about  the 
bill  that  I  might  call  to  your  particular 
attention  In  what  I  con.sider  to  be  a  very 
prudent  step  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $15,000,000  over 
the  $700  5  million  in  operating  funds  re- 
quested by  the  CommLssion  for  its  im- 
portant nuclear  weapons  program  The 
committee  became  convinced  during  its 
executive  session  hearings  on  this  pro- 
gram that  added  moneys  would  be  needed 
if  the  Commi-ssion  was  to  carry  out  both 
its  high  priority  weapons  development 
and  production  program  and  its  testing 
program  without  sacrificing  one  to  sup- 
plement the  other.  While  .some  committee 
members  might  have  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  add  more  than  $1,t  million  to  the 
weapons  budget,  and  others  less,  there 
was  no  question  among  the  memtn-rs  that 
an  increase  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
amount  finally  agreed  to  was  necessarj- 
and  desirable  I  would  like  to  comment 
further  later  on  concerning  the  weapons 
program. 

On  the  civilian  .side  of  the  .AEC  budget 
I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see  the 
committee  recommend  an  increase  of 
$15  million  in  operating  funds  for  the 
Stanford      linear      accelerator— SLAC. 


After  spending  $114  milhon  to  construct 
tWs  machine  the  Commission  was  plan- 
ning to  operate  it  at  only  one-half  ca- 
pacity during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
primarily  for  budgetary  reasons.  The 
$1.5  million  increase  recommended  by 
the  committee,  together  with  another 
$1.5  million  which  the  committee  has 
recommended  should  be  provided  by  the 
Commission  from  within  the  physical 
re.search  program,  will  pennit  a  more 
efficient  15-.shift-per-week  operation  of 
this  machine. 

Despite  these  and  one  or  two  other 
recommended  increases  in  particular 
AEC  programs,  the  overall  amount  re- 
quested by  the  AEC  would  not  be  In- 
creased by  this  bill,  and  in  fact  would  be 
reduced  by  more  than  $4,000,000. 

As  noted  by  our  distinguished  vice 
chairman.  H  R.  10918  has  been  reported 
by  the  Joint  Committee  without  any  dis- 
sent among  the  Hou.se  Members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  confident  that  the  bill 
which  the  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  Is  a  sound  one  and 
believe  that  it  warrants  passage  without 
change. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  very  important  to 
note  at  times  not  only  those  Items  that 
are  authorized,  but  also  those  significant 
items  that  because  it  is  a  tight  budget 
year  failed  to  receive  the  committee's 
recommendation. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  impor- 
tance of  a  modest  sized  accelerator,  the 
omnitron.  that  the  Joint  Committee  de- 
ferred recommending  for  funding. 

The  proposed  omnitron  is  a  facility 
capable  of  accelerating  all  kinds — hence 
the  name  omni — of  Ions  from  the  single 
charged  proton,  the  nucleus  of  ordinary 
hydrogen  to  the  92  proton  charges  in  the 
nucleus  of  uranium. 

The  research  to  be  accomplished  with 
the  omnitron  accelerator,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  at  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  can 
make  significant  contributions  to  many 
fields  of  science.  In  particular  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  this  accelerator  will 
permit  experiments  critical  to  nuclear 
cheinistr>-.  nuclear  phy.sics,  and  biology 
and  medicine.  The  omnitron  acceleiator 
is  probably  the  most  versatile  accelerator 
ever  proposed. 

Studies  on  the  design  of  this  accelera- 
tor commenced  in  1964  and  the  labora- 
tory' designers,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Prof.  Albert  Ghiorso.  are  now 
ready  to  begin  the  detailed  architect- 
engineering  of  this  device. 

One  area  of  especially  significant  re- 
search IS  in  the  field  of  creating  and 
then  identifying  new  elements.  These 
new  elements  have  nuclei  heavier  and 
of  greater  charge  than  uranium.  Heavy 
elements  with  atomic  numbers  between 
114  and  124  may  even  be  relatively 
stable  like  plutonium.  for  example,  and 
thus  permit  new  nuclear  fuels  or  possi- 
bly the  most  dense  types  of  materials 
to  be  produced. 

Another  important  area  of  research 
is  biomedlcine.  Heavy  ion  beams  can  pro- 
duce more  precise  and  localized  effects 
in  living  tissue  than  can  X-rays  or 
gamma  rays.  These  beams  may  be  used 
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as  a  surgical  knife  in  areas  which  would 
otherwise  be  inaccessible. 

This  facility  is  estimated  to  cost  $25,- 
000.000.  Its  importance  to  science  and 
eventually  to  mankind  will  be  great. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
on  the  Joint  Committee  to  remember 
next  year  that  this  project  was  only  de- 
ferred. It  was  deferred  without  prejudice 
and  its  approval  next  year  should  be 
assured.  Its  importance  is  too  great  to 
do  otherwise. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished director.  Dr.  Ed  McMillan,  of 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  this  accelerator 
would  be  built.  He  clearly  states  how  im- 
portant this  research  tool  is: 

University  op  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmer. 
House  Office  Building,  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Craig:  Following  up  on  our  telephone 
conversation  of  last  Friday.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  strong  statement  In  support  of  the 
Omnitron  project,  and  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  ensure  that  the  recently  announced  de- 
ferment does  not  end  up  In  cancellation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  my  statement  carries 
no  Implication  of  such  belief,  but  I  wanted 
to  express  again  to  you  my  opinion  that  the 
loss  of  the  Omnitron  would  be  a  disaster  to 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and  to 
American  science. 

The  Omnitron  will  be  a  most  Important 
research  Instrument  for  the  Nuclear  Chemis- 
try and  the  Biology  and  Medicine  programs 
conducted  by  LRL.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Omnitron  will  also  be  widely  utilized  by 
many  other  scientists  from  Institutions 
throughout   the  country. 

It  will  make  possible  research  Investiga- 
tions In  areas  which  heretofore  were  not  ac- 
cessible. New.  rich  regions  of  research  will 
be  developed  and  exploited,  adding  greatly 
to  the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  of 
science  and  leading  to  Important  strides  in 
biology  and  medicine  (for  instance,  medical 
therapy) . 

A  great  amount  of  dedicated  effort  has 
gone  Into  the  conception  and  design  of  the 
accelerator  and  a  highly  competent  staff  has 
been  built  up.  These  people  are  naturally 
very  dLsappolnted  by  the  deferment,  and 
will  have  to  make  some  readjustments  In 
scale  of  effort,  but  with  adequate  support 
and  assurance  of  continuation  they  will 
make  profitable  use  of  the  coming  year  to 
Improve  the  design  and  sharpen  the  cost  es- 
timates of  the  project.  We  are  expecting 
$600,000  In  R.  and  D.  F^inds,  and  we  are  re- 
questing the  AEC  to  make  available  $400,000 
In  CP  and  D  F*unds.  If  this  Is  forthcoming  we 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  strength  and 
momentum  of  the  group. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  In 
our  well-being;    it  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  M.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  seen  a  rather  remarkable 
thing  today,  as  it  does  almost  each  year 
when  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  presents  this  annual  AEC  au- 
thorization legislation.  It  has  seen  al- 
most total  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  Committee  has  seen  this 
because    these   members,   realizing   the 


difficulty  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal,  and  realizing  that  there  are  mat- 
ters of  biological  and  physical  science, 
and  all  the  other  related  scientific  disci- 
plines involved  In  these  responsibilities, 
make  every  effort  to  examine  these  sub- 
jects carefully  and  to  examine  them  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  during  the  open 
and  closed  sessions  of  the  committee  as 
well  as  during  its  deliberations  on  the 
actual  language  of  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port thereon  which  accompanies  this 
bill. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  come 
to  an  agreement  and  a  consensus  as  to 
what  is  good  for  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  its  atomic  energy  and  re- 
lated activities. 

We  do  not  always  agree  down  to  the 
last  dollar.  I  believe  possibly  we  should 
spend  more  on  Plowshare,  and  that  pos- 
sibly we  should  spend  more  than  is  in 
this  bill  on  some  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
activities.  Nevertheless,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  I  always  did 
agree  on  the  sums  that  are  in  th.ere, 
because  as  a  consensus  we  felt  they  were 
adequate  for  the  purposes  and  were  not 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  light  of  the  war 
our  country  is  now  fighting. 

I  realize  such  respected  gentlemen  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall, 
may  feel  that  we  should  have  made  some 
kind  of  an  effort  to  shrink  this  authori- 
zation by  10  or  15  percent  in  light  of 
these  extraneous  conditions,  and  per- 
haps he  is  very  right,  but  we  did  not 
happen  to  see  it  that  way.  We  have  done 
the  best  job  we  could. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
gentlemen  who  are  on  this  committee, 
and  it  is  a  very  nice  privilege  to  have  the 
support  of  the  fine  staff  the  joint  com- 
mittee has.  I  believe  we  have  come  out 
with  a  bill  that  can  be  acceptable  to  all, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  Members. 
I  realize  we  have  this  problem  relative 
to  the  site  in  Weston,  111.,  which  will  be 
considered  in  further  detail  during  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  hope  the 
majority  of  the  Members  will  support  the 
committee  at  this  end  of  the  long  trail 
that  it  has  gone  down  since  early  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  to  bring  out  a  good,  well- 
rounded  program  In  the  atomic  energy 
field  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  again  say  a  few  words  about  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  bill  and  explain  fur- 
ther a  significant  action  taken  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  paramount 
objectives  common  to  both  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  and  its  successor, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  is  that 
of  assuring  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  Nation. 

How  well  that  objective  has  been 
carried  out  is  easily  measured  by  the 
achievements  of  the  AEC's  weapons  and 
naval  propulsion  programs. 

While  the  achievements  have  been 
manifold,  the  Nation's  defenses  will  not 
remain  strong  if  we  rely  solely  on  past 
accomplishments.  Our  potential  enemies 
have  not  stood  still  technologically. 


The  strongest  of  our  adversaries  has 
moved  into  areas  of  sophisticated  defen- 
sive and  offensive  nuclear  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  largest  of  our 
adversaries  has  in  a  very  short  period  of 
years  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  starv- 
ing his  people  but  achieving  great  tech- 
nological success  in  large  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Needless  to  say,  I  am  talking  here 
about  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
which  only  last  week  punctuated  the 
crisis  of  the  world  with  a  hydrogen  bomb 
explosion. 

We  in  this  country  subject  the  mili- 
tary's recommendations  for  weapons  sys- 
tems to  public  debate.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  in  a  democracy.  In  particular, 
I  have  in  mind  here  the  deployment  of 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  new  and  expen- 
sive offensive  weapons  system.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  the  United  States  needs 
both,  and  that  efforts  should  continue  in 
both  these  directions  to  assure  optimum 
progress  not  only  in  research  and  de- 
velopment but  in  deployment  as  well. 

In  an  effort  to  save  money  in  a  year 
in  which  large  sums  are  being  expended 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  AEC's  pro- 
posed weapons  program  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  came  to  us  with  a  somewhat 
lean  and  emaciated  appearance. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
committee  at  our  request,  the  Division 
of  Military  Applications  requested  more 
than  $874  million  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities for  the  research,  development, 
testing,  and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  fiscal  1968.  By  the  time  this  budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  approximately  $175  mil- 
lion was  pared  from  the  proposed  weap- 
ons budget.  Approximately  $110  million 
of  this  sum  represents  a  change  in  the 
Division's  estimate  of  what  would  be 
required  for  a  supplemental  test  site 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  executive 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  revealed  that  the  pro- 
posed weapons  budget  was  inadequate  to 
assure  both  the  development  of  new 
weapons  and  the  maintenance  of  re- 
search necessary  to  this  Nation's  con- 
tinued qualitative  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  coming  years. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  therefore 
added  $15  million  to  the  Commission's 
request  for  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Of  this  additional  sum,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  $10  million  be  used  for  un- 
derground weapons  testing  and  the 
remaining  $5  million  be  utilized  in  re- 
lated research  and  development  at  each 
of  the  Commission's  three  weapons  lab- 
oratories. Possibly  even  this  increased 
sum  will  not  be  equal  to  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead.  These  include  the  development 
of  new  offensive  weapons  systems,  such 
as  the  Po|^idon,  and  defensive  systems, 
such  as  Sokrtan  and  Sprint,  in  addition 
to  the  production  surveillance  and  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to 
discuss  the  important  question  of  the 
deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile 
system.  I  do  note,  however,  that  only  last 
Sunday  we  heard  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
swer to  the  President's  attempts  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  cease  and  desist  in  the  fur- 
ther deployment  of  their  ABM  system. 
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They  do  not  appear  to  be  interested.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  debate  that  question 
now.  However.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
colleagues  that  unless  funds  are  made 
available  for  necessary  research  and  de- 
velopment and  testms.  there  will  be 
nothing  to  debate  about.  Testing  and  de- 
velopment take  time.  We  must  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  development 
now  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  deploy 
such  systems  and  arm  them  at  a  later 
date. 

I  again  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  10918. 
As  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  it  makes  a  good  start  for 
the  necessarj  research  and  development 
required  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Conomis- 
sion's  weapons  program  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H08MER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
marL 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  take 
this  time  to  point  out  to  the  House  what 
seems  to  me  is  somewhat  of  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  action  we  took  yes- 
terday on  the  NASA  authorization  bill, 
and  the  action  we  are  a;oin2;  to  take  to- 
day in  the  Atomic  Enersry  Commission 
authorization.  And  that  Is  this:  that  on 
the  Nenra  development  program  we  are 
talking  here  about  the  supplemental  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  request  he 
made  In  FW)ruary  of  this  year  for  the 
development  of  the  Nerva  rocket  In 
which  he  asks  for  an  additional  $27.5 
million  from  NASA.  Under  the  action  the 
House  took  yesterday,  we  have  really  re- 
duced that  by  $24  million,  so  there  is 
only  $3.5  million  of  that  left  In  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  bill. 

And  what  Is  programed  is  comple- 
mentary funds,  funds  that  cannot  really 
be  spent  in  one  place  without  being  spent 
in  another.  As  pxart  of  the  same  program 
we  had  a  $30  million  request,  and  we  are 
going  to  pass  the  $30  imlllon  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  minority  leader 
about  this  matter,  and  I  believe  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  to  me  regarding  this  is  wise. 
He  said  that  we  do  not  know  at  the  pres- 
ent time  what  action,  if  any.  may  be 
taken  in  conference  on  this  matter,  but 
on  the  assumption  that  the  position  of 
the  House  Is  upheld  in  conference,  there 
would  be  adequate  time  for  this  to  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  such  adjustments  as  are 
necessary  could  be  made  at  that  time. 
So  I  am  going  to  take  the  minority  lead- 
er's advice  and  opinion  in  this  matter, 
and  not  offer  any  amendment  In  this 
committee  to  change  it  and  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  NASA  bill 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
Obvioiisly  we  cannot  legislate  on  a 
specific  field  between  tius  House  and  the 
other  body  and  the  conferences  tliat  lie 
between  it.  In  any  event.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  money  for  Proj- 
ect Rover  that  Is  funded  in  this  au- 
thorization is  to  establish  a  technological 
base  for  the  development  of  the  space 
nuclear  rocket  as  such.  Now  we  know 


there  was  a  constriction  of  funds  yester- 
day tliat  may  or  miiy  not  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  insolar  as  hardware  is 
concerned,  but  it  was  not  eliminated; 
the  project  for  a  nuclear  rocket  in  space 
is  still  on.  Therefore  the  technological 
ba.se  IS  .-.till  insured  by  what  is  provided 
in  the  Project  »^ovcr  funds  in  this  bill. 
In  any  event,  such  small  adjustment 
as  inav  be  needed,  as  has  been  iximted 
out.  can  be  made  or  appropriated  when 
It  acts  on  the  authority  granted  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  1  Mr.  Hall  I. 
Mr  H.\LL  Mr  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  distingULshed  gentleman,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  this  committee, 
that  has  brought  this  matter  before  the 
House  today  for  it.-;  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se,  would 
again  explain  for  the  benefit  oi  Members 
the  reouctions  and  the  percentage  of 
reductions  brought  about  by  the  commit- 
tee over  the  fund.s  asked  or  over  the 
budget^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  me  for  a  very  difficult  answer. 

Mr  HALL.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  asking  this  question  for  a  ver>' 
specific  reason.  It  is  ver>-  difficult  to  dis- 
cern from  the  report,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  to  page  I  through  page 
4,  particularly  including  the  tables 
therein,  I  have  difficulty  in  di-sceming 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  $4,381,000  witli  the  different 
changes  that  have  been  brought  in  by 
the  Commission ;  or  w  hether  it  is  a  differ- 
ent figure.  I  would  appreciate  the  House 
being  enlightened  on  this. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  .say  tills.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  touched 
upon  a  sore  point.  We  have  one  figure 
in  the  authorizations  requested.  Then  we 
got  six  or  seven  changes  down  the  line 
since  that  time. 

We  got  a  change  that  involved  almost 
$100  million  for  the  weapons  program. 
Then  we  got  some  changes  downward. 
Then    the    nuclear    rocket    thinu   was 
turned  on  again. 

It  is  a  long  accounting  job  and  I  just 
cannot  do  it  for  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  gentleman  just 
summarize,  and  say  whether  there  is  an 
overage  or  an  underage:  or  whether  It 
was  provided  for  In  the  budget? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  give  the 
gentleman  the  figures? 

Mr   HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr    HOLIFIELD    The   additions   and 
the  deduction5  are  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
committee's  report  and  the  final  figures 
al.so  are  to  be  seen  there 

There  has  been  a  total  deduction  of 
$4,381,000  from  the  AEC  request, 

Mr  HALL  That  is  over  the  AEC  re- 
quest? 

Mr  HOUFTELD.  Ye.s.  54.381,000  less 
than  the  AEC  request. 

Mr  HALL  Can  the  gentleman  com- 
pare that  with  last  years  authorization, 
or  the  budget? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  The  total  authoriza- 
tion, may  I  .say.  is  more  Uian  that  for 
1967- that   is   true    We    raised   it    The 


rea-son  for  that  is  that  close  to  $200  mil- 
lion of  the  increase  Is  attributable  to 
new  weapon  construction. 

The  reactor  development  program  Is 
increa.sed  by  this  bill. 

Then  Uie  fast  flux  test  facility,  S80.- 
000.000.  and  the  meson  physics  facilities, 
$50  800.000.  increased  the  authorization. 
So  there  Is  in  the  total  amount  about 
$374  million  more  than  last  year.  Lut  it 
IS  $4  million  less  than  the  AEC  request 
for  1963. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  sheds  the  first  lii-:ht 
of  day  on  a  rather  confused  issue  ca  the 
floor. 

As  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives,  I  am  not  anxious  to 
touch  a  sore  point  except  when  I  ihink 
tlie  taxpayers  and  the  country  have  a 
right  to  know  exactly  in  time  of  war 
where  tlieir  moneys  are  going  and  how 
their  moneys  are  being  spent. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee bringing  this  to  the  floor  today  and 
I  certainly  have  difficulty  in  finding  any 
trouble  in  their  rocket  propuLsioa  ex- 
periments or  that  associated  with  armed 
sei  vices  hardware  inasmuch  as  I  serve 
on  that  committee — or  even  yesterday's 
N.AS.'V  Nerva  project  wherein  this  com- 
mission participates. 

But  it  IS  unusual  not  to  have  reduced 
btyond  last  year's  request,  in  this  time 
of  a  planned  $29  billion  or  r,o  deficit. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  sore  points  that 
were  touched  on  and  I  do  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  references  thereto.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  It  is  more  than  last  year 
becau.se  of  these  various  contingencies, 
but  it  is  less  than  the  AEC  requt\st  by  a 
few  million  dollars. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's reluctance  to  touch  on  sore 
points  and  I  aLso  appreciate  that  he  does 
do  .so  when  he  feels  that  they  should  be 
touched  upon. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  activities  that  we  evaluated  and  con- 
cluded were  valuable  to  be  carried  on, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  in  thl.".  war- 
time situation,  are  not  such  activities  as 
those  that  the  gentleman  himself  would 
carry  on  under  these  circumstances. 

It  is  a  matter  of  difficult  time  judg- 
ment, and  I  certainly  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  differs  from  my  own  in  this  par- 
ticular instance 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  defense  of  the  committee's  pre.senta- 
tion  that  in  my  owni  remarks  I  did  give 
these  figures.  In  analyzing  the  whole  bill 
I  did  give,  in  the  well  of  the  House,  the 
figures  which  I  have  now  given  you,  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  It  was  more  than 
la^t  year,  and  I  gave  the  exact  amount. 
I  pointed  out  also  that  it  was  less  than 
the  AEC  request.  So  the  committee  was 
not  lax  in  presenting  these  pertinent 
facts. 

Mr  HALL  Now,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  heard  every  word  that 
the  distingmshed  chairman  said.  As  he 
knows,  I  am  always  In  attendance  here. 
The  only  question  Is  not  that  they  were 


not  properly  portrayed.  The  question  is 
they  were  not  properly  subtracted  from. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10918,  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  am  for  the  entire 
atomic  energy  program  and  appropria- 
tion authorization.  I  would,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  attention  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  facilities  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  From  within  this  great 
industrial  complex  the  nuclear  age  was 
conceived — nurtured  by  scientific  in- 
genuity until  today  It  stands  second  to 
none  in  nuclear  research  and  technology. 

Today,  the  Importance  of  this  diversi- 
fied center  Is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
it  was  in  1942. 

Since  the  war,  the  efforts  of  Oak  Ridge 
have  turned  to  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  in  particular  to  those  problems  of 
society  which  have  the  solution  and 
origin  in  science  and  technology. 

Demands  for  future  scientific  accom- 
plishments necessitate  a  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge accumulated  at  the  development. 

Employees  at  Oak  Ridge  are  among 
our  most  dedicated  Americans,  citizens 
who  eagerly  seek  the  opportunity  to 
continue  making  dynamic  contributions 
to  the  Nation's  progress.  The  accumula- 
tion of  know-how,  capability,  and  ex- 
cellence perhaps  can  never  again  be  du- 
plicated in  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
participate. 

We  have  the  finest  laboratories  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  material  that  can- 
not be  analyzed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  the  great 
problems  now  facing  mankind  can  and 
will  be  solved  at  Oak  Ridge  and  at 
other  AEC  installations.  For  example, 
much  effort  is  being  put  into  research 
in  water  and  air  pollution  and  civil  de- 
fense. Even  the  bafitting  and  complex 
mysteries  of  cancerous  diseases,  by  a  co- 
operative program  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  are  currently  being 
tackled  at  Oak  Ridge.  This  program  is 
studj'ing  the  action  of  viruses,  chemicals, 
and  other  causes  of  cancer. 

During  the  11  months  ending  In  No- 
vember 1966,  a  total  of  2,516,978  curies 
of  processed  radioisotopes  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. Of  this  amount  over  2  million  curies 
of  cobalt  were  sold,  mainly  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

AEC  does  not  compete  with  private  in- 
dustry. As  soon  as  a  product  is  developed 
sufficiently,  that  is  to  the  point  that  it 
can  be  turned  over  to  private  Industry, 
the  AEC  Immediately  withdraws  from 
that  field.  During  the  past  year  the  AEC 
has  withdrawn  from  the  sale  of  19  more 
radioisotopes,  making  a  total  of  36 
radioisotopes  from  which  the  AEC  has 
withdrawn  since  1965. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  AEC 
which  I  could  go  Into,  however,  these 


have  amply  been  covered  by  my  cql- 
leagues  on  the  committee.  * 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  the  excellent  report 
submitted  In  support  of  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  continuing  work  in 
connection  with  the  merchant  ship  reac- 
tors program. 

The  $100,000  authorized  in  this  bill  is 
small — but  it  will,  at  least,  allow  study 
work  to  be  continued  while  efforts  are 
made  to  move  forward  with  a  program 
for  nuclear  merchant  vessel  construc- 
tion. 

I  recall  the  Joint  Committee's  report 
of  2  years  ago  when  it  recommended  an 
increase  of  over  $1  million  in  the  au- 
thorization for  operating  funds  for  the 
merchant  ship  reactor  program — because 
of  its  belief  that — 

Application  of  nuclear  energy  has  the  po- 
tential of  contributing  significantly  both  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  commercial 
posture  of  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  consistently 
shown  its  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  merchant  ships. 

At  that  time — it  expressed  its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  direction  which  had 
been  provided  in  the  past  within  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  country's  merchant 
ship  reactor  program. 

They  noted  that  the  program  has  suf- 
fered from  the  lack  of  clear-cut  objec- 
tives. 

During  this  past  month — the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
held  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  layup  of  the  NS 
Savannah — the  world's  first  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship. 

Happily — that  ill-advised  and  short- 
sighted move  was  stopped  through  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Our  hearings  revealed  that  the  nuclear 
merchant  ship  program  continues  to  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  clear-cut  objectives. 

They  also  revealed  that  the  reasons  for 
this  He  within  the  administration — 
where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  assert 
and  exercise  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  overall  merchant 
marine  program. 

Hopefully — with  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Savannah  in  carrying  out  the 
many  chores  she  has  yet  to  do  to  meet 
her  original  objectives — together  with 
continued  study  with  the  fimds  author- 
ized by  this  bill — we  can  continue  to 
maintain  our  lead  In  this  vital  field — un- 
til the  confusion  In  the  administration 
nuclear — as  well  as  overall — merchant 
marine  program  can  be  settled. 

I  commend  the  Joint  Committee  for  its 
observations  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
today  for  H.R.  10918,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  which  con- 
tains an  authorization  for  a  200  Bev.  ac- 
celerator laboratory  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111.  I  do  so  fully  recognizing  and 
disappointed  that  this  site  was  chosen 
over  an  excellent  one  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district. 

In  my  reasoning  on  this  action,  I  have, 
first  of  all,  noted  that  Weston  had  been 
selected  and  approved  after  considerable 


investigation  by  selection  groups,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Once  the  selection 
was  made  known,  I  conducted  my  own  in- 
quiry into  the  matter  and  raised  two  Im- 
portant questions  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  April  27,  1967,  which  I 
now  read: 

April  27.  1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  Becent  questions  sur- 
rounding the  selection  of  Weston,  Illinois  as 
the  nuclear  accelerator  site  prompt  me  to 
request  official  clarlflcatlon  from  your  Com- 
mission. These  questions,  both  public  and 
private,  have  naturally  raised  anxiety  and 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  Ann  Arbor  and 
Michigan  which  worked  so  hard  to  secure 
the  final  selection. 

While  we  were  disappointed  that  Ann 
Arbor  was  not  chosen,  we  were  thankful  that 
a  midwest  location  was  recommended.  My 
questions  to  you  are  in  no  way  directed  to- 
ward placing  the  Weston  site  in  jeopardy.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  since  doubts  do  ex- 
ist, the  people  of  Ann  Arbor  and  all  of 
Michigan  deserve   clarification. 

First,  serious  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  race  relations  in  the  Weston  com- 
munity. What  are  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  this  area  and  what,  if  any,  ac- 
tion is  planned? 

Second,  Indirectly,  questions  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  Weston's  water  resources  also  have 
been  raised.  Is  there  any  validity  to  these 
doubts  and  what  steps  are  currently  being 
taken  to  resolve  the  problem? 

And,  finally,  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
Michigan  interests  is  whether  these  questions 
are  of  a  serious  enough  nature  so  as  to 
reopen  the  selection  process.  Certainly,  if 
such  is  the  case,  our  community  stands  ready 
to  resubmit  our  qualifications  which  we  feel 
fully  meet  the  standards  of  the  Commission. 

The  efforts  of  our  people  on  behalf  of  Ann 
Arbor  have  involved  the  total  community 
both  public  and  private.  This  unequaled 
unanimity  of  purpose,  completely  bipartisan 
In  nature,  reflects  the  high  degree  of  co- 
operation still  available  to  the  Commission. 

Michigan  and  Ann  Arbor  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  nation  in  the  development  of 
forward  looking  civil  rights  programs.  The 
Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  the  1963  state  constitution,  and  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor  have  made  great  strides 
in  attempting  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens.  Ann  Arbor  has  passed  an 
open  housing  ordinance  and  has  established 
a  strong  Human  Relations  Council.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  have  solved  all  racial 
problems,  but  it  does  emphasize  that  we 
have  the  necessary  structure  and  attitude 
working  toward  that  end. 

Furthermore,  Southeastern  Michigan  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  water  and 
power  resources.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  resources  could  easily  accommodate  an 
accelerator  without  jeopardizing  the  needs 
of  surrounding  areas. 

I  am  sure  this  inquiry  will  be  received 
in  the  tone  in  which  it  is  Intended;  not  as 
an  attempt  to  criticize  yotir  original  decision 
but  rather  1 )  to  inquire  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  review  of  that  decision  and  2)  to  reaf- 
firm the  desirability  of  a  location  in  the 
midwest  in  general  and  Ann  Arbor  in  par- 
ticular should  the  matter  be  reopened. 
Respectfully, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  May  11,  1967,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  which  I  now  read: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Escb:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  AprU  26,  cor.veylng  several  questions  re- 
garding the  selection  of  the  Weston  site  near 
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Chicago   for    location    of    the    prriposed    220 
BeV  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

Your  tint  question  concern*  race  relations 
In  the  Weeton  are«  During  the  long  and  ex- 
tenslT*  alt*  Mlectlon  proceaa  the  Conunloaloa 
sought  ftod  received  aaaurances  of  nondU- 
crUnlJUtlon  and  equal  ipportunlty.  as  well  as 
InfonnAtlon  on  racial  climates,  from  the  six 
finalist  sites  that  were  then  helng  considered. 
Aft«r  r«TUwUig  the  assurances  ind  Informa- 
tion. It  wa«  concluded  that  there  were  strong 
and  TTftalr  points  associated  with  each  of  the 
sites,  and  that  each  presented  a  changing  pic- 
ture. Th«  conclusion  that  the  Weston  site  is 
the  moat  suitable  location  for  the  facility  is. 
of  coura*.  based  on  a  balancing  of  all  the 
many  factors  involved,  including  those  per- 
taining to  equal  opportunity  and  nondis- 
crimination. The  Commission  did  not  And 
that  the  open  housing  situation  in  the  Wes- 
ton area  was  satisfactory  nor  has  It  concluded 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  positive  action  program,  con- 
cerl^g  the  avaUablllty  of  open  housing  and 
other  equal  opportunities,  can  have  a  very 
significant  effect  In  thu  area.  The  Commis- 
sion Intends  to  have  such  a  program  through- 
out tb«  life  of  the  facility. 

The  second  matter  involves  the  adequacy 
of  water  resources  at  the  site  The  AEG  ex- 
pects, on  the  basis  of  information  provided 
primarily  by  the  sute  of  Illinois,  that  ample 
water  Is  aveUlable  from  aquifers  underlying 
the  site  and  from  the  Fox  River.  The  water 
resources  are.  therefore,  considered  adequate 

Tou  h*ve  asked,  thirdly,  whether  these 
m&tters  are  of  sufficient  concern  to  reopen 
the  selection  process  In  tins  respect,  we  do 
not  foresee  the  probability  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  reconsider  other  areas  as  possible 
locations  for  the  facility.  As  a  result  of  our 
detailed  reviews,  we  are  aware  of  the  at- 
tributes of  each  of  the  six  finalist  sites,  and 
extremely  appreciative  of  the  cooperation 
given  by  all  the  people  who  were  Interested 
in  propoelng  them. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  Information  will  b« 
helpful  to  you.  and  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

jAMSa   J      R.^MXT. 

Actxng  Chairman. 

Of  course,  I  was  disappointed  in  this 
reply.  Yet,  although  some  questions  still 
remain  In  my  mind.  I  believe  at  this  time 
that  it  U  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  scien- 
tific and  research  community  and  of  the 
whole  nation  that  the  facility  be  placed 
in  the  Midwest  where  It  can  draw  upon 
the  unique  research  complexes  and  ex- 
pertise available  there  and  still  be  acces- 
sible to  the  entire  country. 

And  certainly  when  we  are  at  this  cru- 
cial crossroad,  where  the  question  could 
well  be  Weston  or  no  facility,  rather  than 
Weston  or  Ann  Arbor,  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  T7eston. 

There  continue  to  be  questions  raised 
concerning  the  racial  climate  of  the  Illi- 
nois site.  While  this  deeply  concerns  me.  I 
bellCTe  that  the  legitimacy  of  these 
claims  should,  properly  and  under  exist- 
ing law.  be  determined  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. We  have  in  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  the  power  and  necessary 
machinery  to  halt  Federal  projects  where 
discrimination  Is  being  practiced  In  ad- 
dition. I  draw  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Ramey's  statement  that  the  Commlsflon 
plans  an  action  program  to  attack  dis- 
crimination In  Weston. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  Is  a  thorough 
review  of  all  Federal  programs  through- 
out the  country  so  that  Congress  can 
determine  exactly  all  the  places  we  are 
spending  money  where  discrimination 


exists  and  what  action  may  be  taken  to 
end  such  practices.  I.  for  one,  .stand  ready 
to  face  that  Issue.  Yet  this  bill  alone  l.s 
not  the  proper  vehicle  for  such  a  review. 

Moreover,  It  would  seem  Ironic  that 
the  U.S.  Congies.s,  which  was  unable  to 
pass  its  ow  n  open  housing  law  last  year — 
a  measure  wliich  I  would  have  sup- 
ported— would  today  take  action  a:nii-d 
at  coercing  a  State  le^'i.slature  to  pas.s 
such  a  statute. 

I  feel  confident  that  any  racial  prob- 
lems in  Weston  can  be  corrected.  The 
overriding  factor  at  this  point  is  the  need 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  thi.s 
project  so  that  the  Nation  can  benefit 
from  it.s  .scientific  objectives. 

Mr.  BROTZ\L\N  Mr  Chairman.  I  do 
not  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Con  VERS)  which  would  have  killed  the 
authorization  of  a  $7,333,000  appropria- 
tion to  start  work  on  the  vital  proton  ac- 
celerator laboratory  at  Weston.  111. 

Had  the  amendment  propo.sed  substi- 
tution of  Arapahoe  County,  Colo  ,  as  the 
site  for  this  facility  in  place  of  Du  Page 
and  Kane  Counties.  Ill  ,  I  would  have 
joined  Mr.  Convers  in  his  motion 

To  change  the  site  of  this  facility  is 
one  thint?.  To  .simply  obstruct  the  addi- 
tion of  this  much-needed  laboratory  to 
the  Nation's  resources  for  nuclear  re- 
search Is  another. 

I  was  unhappy  with  the  choice  of 
Weston,  because  the  State  of  Colorado, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  John  A. 
Love  and  the  Colorado  Scientific  Devel- 
opment CommLsslon  headed  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward U.  Condon,  presented  the  AEC  with 
a  superb  proposal  for  location  of  tliis 
laboratory  on  State  and  Federal  land 
southeast  of  Aurora,  Colo. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  Colorado's 
proposal  offered  the  AEC  and  tlie  Insti- 
tutions which  v.ould  operate  the  facility 
all  of  the  physical  support  needed,  plus 
unusual  cultural  and  human  resources 
and  a  tradition  of  gracious  living  for  all 
citizens  unmatched  in  the  Nation. 

It  was  and  is  my  position  that  the  AEC 
did  not  plve  sufficient  weight  to  t\^o 
aspects  of  Colorado  s  credential.s  For 
one  thing,  I  believe  the  AEC  underesti- 
mated the  standing  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  the  scientific  community  of 
the  Nation  The  fact  that  this  campus  is 
surrounded  by  such  outstanding  scien- 
tific organizations  as  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  Laboratory,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research, 
the  Point  Institute  for  iJiboratory  Astro- 
physics, the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  Center  and  many 
other  research -oriented  laboratories  is 
Indicative  of  the  university's  attractive- 
ness. 

The  other  major  point  of  contention 
was  the  fact  that  Weston  does  not  have 
sufBcient  room  to  allow  the  facility  to 
"grow  "  to  accommodate  an  even  larser 
proton  laboratory  which  many  In  the 
scientific  community  believe  the  Nation 
will  need  within  the  coming  decade. 

Despite  these  points,  Mr  Chairman,  it 
is  my  judgment  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
Colorado  oiHclals  and  citizens  who  were 
close  to  the  site  selection  negotiations 
feel  that  our  State  fsdled  to  have  its 
day  In  court.  They  take  the  position  not 


that  Weston  is  a  poor  choice — only  that 
Arapahoe  County,  Colorado,  may  be  a 
better  one. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  facility  Is  vital  to  the  Nation,  and 
tliiit  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  delay  or  kill  the  project  is  un- 
wise I  would  ratlier  get  on  with  the 
project  and  then  have  us  con.slder  mt  ans 
to  overcome  whatever  shortcomings 
Weston  miMht  have. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Nation's  inter- 
ests similarly  will  come  first  several  years 
hence  when— I  hope — we  stand  at  this 
same  point  with  regard  to  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  a  1.000  Bev  proton 
accelerator  to  be  located  in  Arapahoe 
County.  Colo. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  yesterday 
the  House  reduced  the  recommended 
NASA  authorization  for  NASA's  nu- 
clear rocket  program  by  $20  million. 
ThLs  followed  a  lengthy  debate  on  the 
wLsdom  of  initiating  a  new  stage  of  the 
program — conversion  from  technology 
studies  to  the  development  of  flight  hard- 
ware—specifically of  a  flight-configured 
Ner\a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  mission  require- 
ment Tlie  House  felt  this  costly  hard- 
ware development  had  not  been  justified. 

The  same  question  is  before  us  today 
In  the  proposed  autliorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  AEC 
original  budget  request  for  Project 
Rover— which  Is  the  AEC  program  desig- 
nation for  the  Nerva  development — 
totaled  $60.4  million.  Cost5  of  $2  million 
in  capital  equipment  and  $1  million  for 
construction  of  facilities  also  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
for  a  total  of  $63.4  million.  On  February 
28  of  this  year  the  AEC  budget  request 
was  amended  to  include  an  additional 
$41  million.  This  relates  to  the  flight 
hardware  development  portion  of  this 
program — the  Ner\-a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine—which Is  Jointly  carried  out  by  AEC 
and  N.\SA  under  the  Space  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Offlce. 

The  e.xtra  $41  million  Includes  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  for  Project  Rover — new- 
total  $90.4  million — and  additional  $1 
million  for  construction  of  facilities — 
new  total  $2  million — and  an  additional 
$10  million  for  changes  In  selected  re- 
.sources  for  goods  and  ser\ices  on  order 
associated  with  the  nuclear  rockets 
program. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  only  known 
requirement  to  date  for  this  costly  de- 
velopment— flight  hardware  by  1975  for 
an  investment  cost  of  $2  billion — is  a 
possible  deep  space  mission  such  as  a 
manned  Mars  landing.  This  would  be  a 
mission  costing  upward  of  $200  billion. 
This  is  a  mission  that  has  neither  been 
officially  admitted  to.  nor  discussed  and 
approved  as  a  national  goal  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  there  has  been  no 
adequate  comparison  yet  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  propulsion  system  to  be  used  In 
the  third  stage  with  alternative  methods 
based  on  hardware  already  in  hand.  In 
other  words,  should  the  manned  Mars 
mission  e\er  be  accepted  as  a  national 
goal,  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket  engine 
would  still  have  to  be  Justified  for  use 
by  cost  and  benefit. 

The  House  expressed  its  doubts  yester- 


day and  denied  NASA's  full  request. 
Committer  reductions  and  yesterday's 
floor  action  totaled  a  $30  million  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  this  program.  I  believe 
we  should  express  the  same  wisdom  here 
today  on  another  portion  of  the  same 
program. 

I  recommend  that  we  defer  funding  of 
the  041  million  earmarked  for  a  new  de- 
velopment for  which  there  is  no  mission 
requirement  and  allow  technology  studies 
to  continue  unimpeded  as  intended  in 
AEC's  original  budget  submission  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  I  propose  that  we  leave 
S60.4  million  earmarked  for  Project 
Rover.  $2  million  for  capital  equipment 
associated  with  the  nuclear  rockets  pro- 
gram and  $1  million  for  construction  of 
facilities  associated  with  the  nuclear 
rockets  program.  This  sizable  amount 
should  be  suflBcient — as  AEC's  original 
intentions  suggested — to  continue  ad- 
vanced research  pending  any  possible  de- 
cision by* the  Congress  that  the  develop- 
ment of  flight  hardware  for  the  Nerva 
nuclear  engine  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  our  goals  in  space. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:         . 

H.R.  10918  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $2,503,076,000, 
as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  $2,164,- 
843.000. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, $338,233,000  as  follows: 

(1)  Special  Nuclear  Materials. — 
Project  68-1-a,  hot  laboratory.  New  Bruns- 
wick. New  Jersey,  $1,000,000. 

Project  68-1-b.  replacement  waste  storage 
tanks,  Richland.  Washington,  $2,500,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  68-2-a,  new  weapons  production 
capabilities,    various    locations,   $100,500,000. 

Project  68-2-b,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment,  and   test   Installations,   $10,000,000. 

(3)  Reactor  Development. — 

Project  68-3-a.  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover.  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Nevada.  $2,000,000. 

Project  68-3-b,  Isotoplc  space  systems  fa- 
cility, Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  $2,250,000. 

Project  68-3-c,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$1,000,000. 

(4)  Physical  Research. — 

Project  68-4-a.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $1,095,000. 

Project  68-4-b.  accelerator  Improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Illinois,  $1,900,000. 

Project  68-4-c,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley, 
California,  $1,740,000. 

Project  68-4— d,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators,  $400,. 
000. 


Project  68  4  e,  accelerator  improvements, 
Stanford  Linear  Axx^lerator  Center,  Cali- 
fornia, $865,000. 

Project  68-4-f,  200  Bev  accelerator,  Du 
Page  and  Kane  Counties  near  Chicago,  nil- 
nols,  $7,333,000. 

Project  68-4-g,  laboratory  and  energy  stor- 
age facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $8,500,000. 

(5)  Teaining,  Education  and  Informa- 
tion.— 

Project  68-5-a,  addition  to  biomedical 
building,  Rio  Pledras,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,400,000. 

(6)  General  Plant  Pkojects. — $39,175,000. 

(7)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  $166,575,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 

(4)  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
the  project  set  forth  in  subsection   101(b) 

(5)  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101(b)(6)  only 
if  it  Is  In  accordance  with  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  Included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000,  provided  that  the  buUdlng  cost  lim- 
itation may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  it  Is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(6)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Commission  construction  project  when- 
ever (1)  such  construction  project  has  been 
Included  in  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  In  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  in  such 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor 
Demonstration  Program. — Section  111  of 
Public  Law  85-162,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30, 
1967"  in  clatise  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30, 
1968". 

SBC.  106.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year  Acts. — 

(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-32,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  figure  "$2,604,821,000", 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
"$2,655,621,000";  (2)  striking  from  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof  the  figure  "$344,045,000  ", 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$394,- 
845,000";    and    (3)    striking  from  subsection 

(b)  (5)  thereof  "Project  66-&-h,  meson  phys- 
ics facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico  (AE  only) ,  $4,200,000",  and 
substituting  therefor  "Project  66-5-h.  meson 
physics  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, New  Mexico,  $55,000,000". 

(b)  SecUon  101  of  Public  Law  89-428,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  figure  "$2,210,658,000", 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$2,290,- 
658,000";  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  figure  "$246,630,000",  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$326,530,000"; 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)   (3)  thereof 


"Project  67-3-a,  fast  flux  test  facility  (AE 
only),  $7,500,000",  and  substituting  therefor 
"Project  67-3-a,  fast  fiux  test  faclUty,  $87.- 
500,000";  and  (4)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)  (3)  thereof  "Project  67-3-b,  modifica- 
tions and  addition  to  SIW  reactor  facility, 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$10,000,000",  and  substituting  therefor 
"Project  67-3-b,  modifications  and  addition 
to  reactor  facilities.  West  Milton,  New  York, 
$10,000,000". 

Sec.  107.  Rescissions. —  (a)  Public  Law  88- 
72,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  as 
follows : 

Project  64  e  3.  SNAP  development  and  test 
facilities,  Santa  Susana,  California,  $500,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  89-428.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project  as  follows: 

Project  67-3-e.  heavy  water  organic  cooled 
reactor  (AE  only),  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendments    offered    BT    MR.    HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.  They  are  technical  amendments 
which  we  are  offering  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  minority  leader  yesterday 
In  order  that  the  bill  be  technically  per- 
fect and  not  subject  to  conflict  between 
the  total  amount  outlined  in  the  bill  and 
the  line  item  amounts  that  might  be 
changed  dming  the  consideration.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  two  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Holifield:  On 
page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "amended,  the  sum 
of  $2,503,076,000,  as  follows:"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "amended:". 

On  page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "con- 
struction, $338,233,000  as  follows:"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "construction,  a  sum  of 
dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  following". 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority agrees  with  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMBJJDMENT    OFFEKED    BT    MR.    CONTHia 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contkis: 
Amend  section  101  to  change  "$338,233,0fc0'* 
on  line  1  of  page  2  to  "$330,900,000"  and 
strike  lines  9  and  10  on  page  3, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  re- 
fers to  an  amount  that  has  already  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  page  2. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Page  2,  lines  1  and  2. 
The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  amendment  and  resubmit  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order.  The  gentleman  In 
the  well  (Mr.  Con  vers  J  has  ofTered  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  that  appears  in  lines  9  and  10 
by  $300,000.  The  point  of  order  is  that 
If  the  reduction  in  the  aggregate  amount 
has  not  been  reduced  to  $7,333,000.  is  not 
his  amendment  proper,  and  failure  to 
consider  it  would  result  In 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
suspend. 

The  gentleman  who  has  offered  the 
amendment  advises  the  Chair  he  will 
reoffer  It,  and  that  as  it  will  be  reoffered 
It  will  be  In  order. 

AMENDMENT     JFFERED  BY     MR      CONTERS 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  revised  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Con  vers  On 
page  3,  delete  lines  9  and   10. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  for  permitting 
this  revision  of  the  amendment  which. 
very  simply  stated,  would  remove  from 
this  bill  all  funds  for  the  Weston  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  factor  of  a  good  racial  atmosphere 
and  a  fair  housing  policy  and  prsictlce 
Is  relevant  at  all  to  the  consideration  of 
what  will  ultimately  turn  into  a  half  bil- 
lion dollar  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  It  is  Im- 
portant for  this  Government  to  foster 
basic  research  in  these  very  Important 
areas,  but  I  believe  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant—if not  more  so — to  beein  to  foster 
the  notion  that  the  freedom  to  live 
where  one  chooses  is  as  Important  as 
the  scientific  technology  that  we  are 
concerned  with  Ln  this  bill,  and  that  the 
American  way  is  to  make  sure  these  ex- 
perimental centers  are  being  located 
where  all  of  the  potential  employees. 
Negro  and  white,  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  this  very  large  project. 

It  1a  going  to  take  between  6  and 
8  years  before  this  project  is  com- 
pleted. The  Commission  has  sought  In  a 
good  many  Instances  to  attempt  to  make 
certain  that  the  local  status  of  civil 
rights  was  one  that  was  acceptable  to 
the  Commission. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
of  all  the  five  finalist  sites  that  were  un- 
der consideration,  this  was  the  only  site 
located  In  a  State  that  does  not  at  least 
have  a  fair  housing  law  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clearly  understood  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  consider  a  fair 
housing  law  to  be  the  end-all  or  the 
be-all  in  perfecting  human  relations  in 
a  community.  But  of  all  the  sites,  the 
one  least  likely  to  afford  adequate  hous- 
ing to  any  potential  employees  was  the 
site  located  at  Weston. 

This  was  a  factor  considered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  urge  that 


the  Members  join  with  me  in  assunnt; 
that  this  consideration  is  very  carefully 
examined,  not  only  by  the  CommLssion, 
but  also  by  the  final  reviewing  body  m 
this  country,  the  Congress  itself 

I  have  had  much  documented  evi- 
dence and  met  with  iJeople  whose  per- 
sonal experience  shows  that  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity  regrettably  does  not 
exiit  in  the  area  surrounding  Weston. 

I  am  not  m  thi^  well  to  blackmail  Illi- 
nois into  enforcing  a  fair  housing  law 
nor  to  punish  the  citizens  of  Weston — 
and  I  called  and  talked  to  the  mayor  of 
Weston  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  he  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman  and  he  is  very  concerned,  as 
are  a  number  of  citizens  in  and  around 
the  Chicago  area,  about  this  problem — 
but  we  have  seen  that  the  assurances 
have  not  been  adequate.  A  fair  hou^sing 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  but  then  it  was  defeated 
in  the  lUinoLs  Senate. 

We  had  testimony  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  officials  themselves,  who  ad- 
mitted that  guaranteed  assurances  rele- 
vant to  equal  opiwrtunity  in  housing  in 
this  area  do  not  exist  Below  is  Chairman 
Seaborg's  statement  on  April  12.  1967. 
regarding  the  need  for  open  housing  leg- 
islation: 

Statement     of     Ch.mrman     Seaborg.    April 
12.    1967 

My  colleague*.  Commissioner  Ramey.  Com- 
missioner Tape.  CommlsBloner  Nabrlt.  and  I 
have  come  here  today  at  the  Invitation  of 
Governor  Kerner  to  dl.scusa  with  you  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  common  Interest  and  a 
common  problem  The  common  Interest  to 
which  I  refer  Is.  of  course,  obtaining  from 
the  Congress  authorization  and  funds  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  200  BEV'  Ac- 
celerattir  Laboratory  at  the  Weston.  Illinois 
site  .Although  we  have  taken  some  subsuin- 
tlal  steps  toward  this  objective.  I  must  em- 
phiiAlze  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  Its  at- 
tainment. 4 

The  Joint  Commltee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  concluded  Its  Authorization  Hearings 
for  this  year  but  has  not  yet  reported  out 
with  regard  to  the  iOO  BEV  Accelerator  Proj- 
ect AEC  is  about  to  start  similar  hearings 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  then,  of  cotirse.  debate  will  follow  on 
the  fl.jors  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congfrees 
when  the  Authorization  and  Appropriations 
Bills  are  considered  Under  consideration  will 
be  a  request  for  authorisation  of  some  110 
million  for  design  work  on  the  project  Al- 
though approval  of  these  funds  would  per- 
mit proceeding  with  design.  It  would  not  con- 
stitute final  authorization  of  the  p)roJect 
Such  final  authorization  will  be  sought  next 
Spring  from  the  Congress  assuming  that  de- 
sign work  proceeds  according  to  schedule 
At  that  time  we  can  expect  that  the  project 
win  be  again  reviewed  by  the  Congress  Ln  all 
Its  aspects 

I  feel  sure  that  all  of  us  here  are  anxious 
that  the  design  and  construction  of  the  200 
Bev  Accelerator  proceed  Just  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible It  Is  a  formidable  ta3k  even  without 
continuing  uncertalntle«  regarding  the  lo- 
cation oX  the  project  This  leculs  me  to  our 
common  problem — discrimination  In  hous- 
ing 

We  have  come  here  today  t>ecause  we  be- 
lieve that  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  the  design  monies  for  the  200  Bev  project 
by  the  Congreae  this  year  and  the  construc- 
tion authorization  and  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  project  next  Spring  are  en- 
dangered by  the  allegations  of  the  existence 
of  discrimination  In  housing  In  the  site  area 
and  by  the  absence  oX  legal  means  at  either 


the  State  or  local  level  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation effectively  If  this  Issue  could  be 
erimlnat.ed  we  believe  that  the  chances  of 
obtiilnlng  the  authorlz;itlon  and  attendant 
confirmation  of  Weston  as  the  site  for  the 
project   would   be  greatly  enhanced 

There  is  no  question  In  our  minds  but 
tha-  the  Issue  of  housing  discrimination  will 
be  debated  when  the  AEC  Authorization  bill 
goes  to  the  floor  of  Congress  within  the  next 
tew  weeks.  Those  offering  and  defending  au- 
thoriz.itlon  of  the  project  will  need  all  of 
the  evidence  of  positive  action  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  housing  they  can  obtain. 
Frankly,  at  the  moment,  the  AEC  h:is  little 
to  offer  The  commitments  sought  from  com- 
munities m  the  Weston  area  have  failed  to 
materialize  On  the  other  hand  the  concern 
In  Congress  resulting  from  protests  of  civil 
rights  organizations  against  location  of  the 
accelerator  at  Weston  has  not  subsided  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
AEC  recently  have  received  new  demands 
that  an  alternate  site  be  named  IX  Illinois 
does  not  enact  an  effective  open  occupancy 
law  or  the  communities  pass  effective 
ordinances. 

Even  members  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
l:ave  recently  protested  to  the  President 
against  Iix-atlon  of  the  Accelerator  Project 
a'  Weston  because  Illinois  has  no  effective 
open  housing  law. 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  Village  of  Wes- 
ton, no  community  in  the  site  area  has  en- 
acted! an  effective  open  housing  ordinance. 
None  has  even  provided  the  AEC  with  com- 
mitment letters  on  nondiscrimination  In 
housing  The  record  here  will  not  be  Impres- 
sive to  the  Congress  There  Is  still  time  for 
effective  action  at  the  State  level  and  the 
lix:al  level  and  that  Is  why  we  have  come  to 
brief  you  on  how  the  situation  Icxjks. 

In  our  Judgment,  enactment  of  an  effec- 
tive open  housing  law  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  would  go  a  long  way  toward  ending 
any  question  of  change  of  location  of  the  ac- 
celerator site.  We  are  not  in  position  to  say 
what  the  Congress  will  do  with  regard  to  the 
200  Bev  Accelerator  Project  if  such  a  law  Is 
not  enacted 

The  schedule  for  Congressional  action  be- 
ing what  it  Is  you  might  ask  If  enactment 
of  a  State  statute  could  come  in  time  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  authorization  for  the  project 
As  I  have  already  Indicated,  we  antlclpote 
that  Congress  will  consider  this  matter  both 
this  year  and  next.  We  hope  that  if  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature will  enact  an  open  housing  statute  at 
the  current  session.  Congress  may  be  willing 
to  authorize  the  funds  for  continued  design 
knowing  that  next  Spring  It  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  matter  again  be- 
fore authorizing  construction.  If  the  State 
of  Illinois  does  not  act  this  session.  It  prob- 
ably win  not  have  another  opportunity  be- 
fore Congreae  considers  the  matter  again 

You  may  also  ask  If  It  la  actually  feasible 
to  move  the  site  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Political  Issues  aside.  It  certainly  is  feasible 
to  move  the  site  Work  Is  Just  getting  under- 
way on  adapting  the  accelerator  design  to 
the  Weston  site  As  you  know,  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  any  of  the  final  six  sites 
under  consideration  was  suitable  for  the 
project  The  Commission  certainly  does  not 
favor  relocation  of  the  site  but  If  authoriza- 
tion cannot  be  obtained  for  constructing  this 
Important  scientific  project  In  Illinois,  the 
matter  of  location  may  have  to  be  reexam- 
ined 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  other  prob- 
lems that  may  be  raised  by  the  not  unlikely 
situation  of  the  Congress  authorizing  and 
appropriating  design  money  this  year  on  the 
basis  that  such  action  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional year  to  obaerve  what  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  local  communities  do  about 
open  occupancy  legislation.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture does  not  now  enact  an  open  housing 
statute  and  If  the  State  proceeds  with  ac- 


quisition of  the  land  for  the  project  site  It 
is  going  to  face  a  real  dilemma  because  of  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  Weston  will  In  fact 
be  the  project  site  will  continue  until  Con. 
gress  acts  again  next  year.  Will  the  State  ac- 
tually acquire  the  land  for  the  project  slt« 
when  doubts  continue  as  to  whether  IllinoU 
really  has  the  project?  If  It  does  not  acquire 
the  land  by  »ext  Spring  what  will  be  the 
Congressional  reaction  then  when  It  con- 
siders final  authorization  of  the  project?  How 
long  can  the  AEC  proceed  with  design  of  the 
Accelerator  for  the  Weston  site  with  there 
being  uncertainties  as  to  project  location? 
These  are  hard  but  very  real  problems  which 
could  be  all  but  put  to  rest  If  the  discrim- 
ination in  housing  problem  could  be  elim- 
inated this  Spring  by  enacting  an  effective 
State  statute  or  local  ordinances  or  preferably 
both. 

That  concludes  my  Initial  remarks.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  would  be  happy  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  wish  to 
pose. 

What  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  is  merely  to  delete  this  sec- 
tion and  thus  make  a  declaration  that 
the  Congress  firmly  backs  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  policy.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  my  aim  is  not  to  have 
this  project  awarded  to  New  York,  Col- 
orado, California,  Wisconsin,  or  even 
Michigan,  but  merely  to  eliminate  the 
project  from  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Hopefully  the  Illinois  Legislature  could 
rectify  the  situation  by  the  time  this  bill 
is  considered  by  the  Senate  and  the 
fimds  could  be  restored  at  that  time.  If 
the  matter  cannot  be  solved  that  quickly 
the  funds  could  easily  be  authorized  In 
a  later  bill. 

In  any  case  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
wait  a  number  of  months  or  even  a  year 
to  gain  the  necessary  assurances.  This  is 
particularly  important  because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  had  re- 
peated trouble  on  the  score  of  housing 
wherever  sites  have  been  built.  I  refer  to 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  and  Pasco,  Wash.,  and 
a  number  of  other  places.  I  talked  only 
this  morning  with  Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  NAACP  regarding  housing  discrim- 
ination around  atomic  project  sites.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  following 
statement  to  share  with  you: 
Statement  F^om  Clarence  MrrcHELL,  Direc- 
tor.   Washington    Bureau,    National    As- 

SOCXATXON  for  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED People— June  29,  1967 
The  beginning  of  the  housing  discrimina- 
tion In  connection  with  Atomic  Energy  Mat- 
ters Centers  on  World  War  II.  At  that  time 
the  Atomic  Energy  Operations  were  under 
the  direction  of  Major  General  Leslie  Graves. 
Three  important  locations  gave  extensive 
trouble.  One  was  the  Argonne  Laboratories 
in  Chicago.  Another  was  an  installation  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  the  third  was  in 
operation  at  Pasco.  Washington. 

Since  the  areas  used  at  Pasco  and  Oak 
Ridge  were  under-develoi>ed  so  far  as  hous- 
ing was  concerned,  dwellings  were  con- 
structed which  were  almost  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  personnel  connected  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  operations.  From 
the  very  beginning,  and  over  a  five  year  pe- 
riod, complaints  involving  colored  persons 
who  were  denied  housing  were  a  constant 
source  of  friction.  Some  of  the  persons  denied 
housing  were  in  the  scientific  classification. 
Although  Argonne  Is  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area,  we  are  advised  by  our  Chicago 
NAACP  branch  that  most  of  the  colored  per- 
sonnel cannot  find  housing  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  project.  The  largest  percent- 
age of  the  colored  personnel  must  commute. 


The  construction  of  AEC  projects  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  after  the  Army  had  relin- 
quished control,  began  in  the  1940's  In  the 
area  between  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  and 
Augusta,  Georgia.  A  similar  project  was 
started  In  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Both  of  these  areas  were  also  largely  rural, 
as  in  the  other  cases.  Here  too,  many  new 
dwellings  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  available  to  AEC  employees  and 
to  employees  of  the  private  constructions 
handling  the  operations. 

The  similarity  l>etween  each  of  these  cases 
and  the  present  Weston  problem  is  apparent. 
At  this  period  in  the  country's  history,  when 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  our  respionslbillty 
to  be  fair  to  all  our  citizens,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  This  is  why  the  requirement  of  firm 
assurances  that  there  will  be  machinery 
to  prevent  dlscrtmlnatlon  in  housing  at  the 
site  chosen  for  the  development  of  the  Beva- 
tron  is  essential. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  all  those 
sites  and  take  away  their  grants,  but  I 
believe  the  House  should  become  in- 
creasingly careful,  since  we  should 
recognize,  as  the  AEC  has,  that  the 
availability  of  housing  for  all  Federal 
employees  Is  a  very  Important  factor  in 
choosing  a  site  for  such  a  large  project. 

Regrettably,  the  Weston  area  fails  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  op- 
pose my  friend.  I  know  his  sincerity,  and 
I  know  the  principles  he  has  and  what 
he  seeks  to  obtain.  I  feel  he  Is  perfectly 
in  order  in  offering  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. I  know  he  is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  civil  rights  for  all  people. 

I  honestly  feel  that  I  am  dedicated  to 
that  same  principle. 

The  problem  of  civil  rights  has  been  an 
onerous  one  in  this  cotmtry.  We  have 
been  moving  toward  .obtaining  equal 
opportimity  for  people  of  all  races,  creeds 
and  colors,  and  we  are  going  to  continue. 

The  very  fact  that  this  problem  has 
been  considered  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  brought  nfew  attention  to  It.  An  open 
housing  law  was  passed  in  the  State 
assembly,  and  It  failed  In  the  Senate. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  on  the  local 
scene  in  many  States,  and  have  seen  the 
situation  remedied  later. 

We  have  seen  similar  things  happen 
In  this  House. 

The  problem  exists,  I  might  say,  In 
States  which  have  open  housing  laws 
as  well  as  In  Stater  which  do  not  have 
them. 

The  passing  of  the  open  housing  law 
In  California  did  not  in  and  of  itself 
correct  this  problem  in  California.  It 
was  a  move  forward,  and  it  has  helped 
some,  and  It  is  going  to  help  more. 

So  far  as  equal  opportimity  of  em- 
ployment is  concerned,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  watch  what  happens 
out  there.  We  have  had  assurances  from 
several  of  the  towns,  from  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  from  the  real  estate  board 
and  from  others. 

There  have  been  open  listings,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn] 
said.  There  are  a  large  number  of  open 
listings  right  at  this  time. 

There  will  not  be  a  real  housing  prob- 
lem there  for  5  or  6  years.  There  will  be 


construction  of  this  facility  going  on,  if 
the  money  is  appropriated,  but  most  of 
the  consti-uction  workers  live  in  trailers. 
They  come  in  their  own  trailers. 

Considering  that  point  and  considering 
the  time  that  is  going  to  be  involved,  5  or 
6  years,  for  the  construction  of  this  fa- 
cility, and  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  eye  on  it,  and  we  are  going  to 
see  that  the  maximum  equal  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  the  people  out  there  to 
become  employed  on  this  facility  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  and  also  that  we  are 
going  to  interest  ourselves  in  housing  in 
the  surrounding  communities,  I  believe 
this  can  be  worked  out. 

Now,  there  are  6,800  acres  that  are 
going  to  be  in  this  facility.  I  would  say, 
if  we  find  that  there  continues  to  be  an 
insoluble  problem  in  the  community  sur- 
roimding  this  facility,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  and  I  would  promise  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  utilization  of  some  of  this  6,800 
acres  for  a  housing  project  which  will  be 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  I  wrQl  hold 
hearings  on  that  and  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  this  House,  because  we  are  going 
to  do  the  fair  and  the  honorable  thing  to 
see  that  equal  housing  opportunities  are 
given  to  those  people  who  want  to  work 
in  this  facility.  I  think  this  is  right,  this 
Is  honorable,  and  this  is  fair.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  bring  this  situation  about  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary. 
I  believe  that  the  people  in  these  com- 
munities are  moving  and  the  letters  and 
assurances  Indicate  they  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  personally  know  of  the  chairman's 
activity  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  has  effectively  fought  for  civil 
rights  legislation  for  many  years.  I  think 
his  statements  here  will  go  a  long  way 
to  help  resolve  the  regrettable  problem 
that  has  marred  this  matter  and  per- 
haps will  smooth  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  say  that  if  we 
find  an  objectionable  situation  exists  out 
there  in  regard  to  the  employees  of  this 
facility  when  it  Is  finished,  then  I  wUl  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  enough 
of  the  land  of  this  great  6,800-acre  tract 
is  made  available  on  some  kind  of  co- 
operative basis  so  that  houses  can  be 
built. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Holifield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  at  that  time  the 
State  has  not  acted  and  the  county  and 
the  cities  have  not  solved  this  problem. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.   Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  reluctantly  question 
the  assurances  that  are  going  to  be  forth- 
coming. Let  me  tell  you  why.  A  fair 
housing  bill  passed  the  State  house  of 
representatives,  and  the  State  legislators 
from  this  area  and  both  counties  in- 
volved, I  want  to  report,  voted  for  the 
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bill.  It  was  introd'if  ed   by   the  member 
from  the  area  In  question 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  And  the  Governor 
of  the  State  fought  for  It 

Mr.  CONYERS  Yes  But  the  senate 
was  unable  to  pass  the  bill  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  am  questioning  what  kind  of  as- 
surances we  are  going  to  have  forth- 
coming when  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
do  what  the  House  had  .so  valiantly 
fought  for.  We  know  there  is  segregated 
housing  that  exists  in  the  greater  part  of 
suburban  Chicago 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  a  Negro 
American  employed  at  the  Weston  proj- 
ect would  only  be  assured  redress  for 
housing  discrimination  in  the  very  few 
small  villages  which  have  enacted  their 
own  fair  housing  ordinances  Therefore, 
he  may  have  to  sift  ordinances  and 
verify  assurances  in  order  to  find  a  home 
for  his  family  which  is  reasonably  close 
to  his  job. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
condition  which  arose  after  the  move  of 
the  5th  Army  Headquarters  from  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  to  Port  Sheridan,  near  Wauke- 
gan.  111.  Our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
O'Hara.  brought  up  this  matter  on  May 
1,  1967.  At  that  time  he  cited  the  fact 
that  "one-third  of  the  civilian  employees 
at  the  headquarters  were  forced  to  quit 
their  jobs  rather  than  move  into  a  local- 
ity where  homes  ran  between  $25,000  and 
$45,000."  Moreover,  a  real  estate,  sales- 
man told  Charles  Mount  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  April  30.  1967,  that  his  firm, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Waukegan,  111  . 
"could  not  handle  any  transactions  In 
the  move  because  of  the  no -discrimina- 
tion stipulation  by  the  Army  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  such  difficulty  for 
400  employees  of  an  already  e.xisting  in- 
stallation has  arisen  because  of  a  move 
Into  the  Chicago  suburbs,  what  might 
the  thousands  of  new  people  who  will  be 
coming  Into  the  atomic  project  expect? 
The  logic  of  putting  this  huge  new  proj- 
ect Into  an  area  which  has  proven  its 
policy  of  housing  discrimination  simply 
eludes  me. 

To  further  amplify  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  availability  of  open  housing 
in  the  area  around  Weston.  I  would  have 
Mr.  Blount's  article  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr  30.  1967) 
Thb  5th  Asmt  Geared  for  Fort  Sherw.^n 
Move 

(By  Charles  Mount) 

The  biggest  military  cumpugn  in  ihe  Chi- 
cago area  In  recent  ye.irs  will  begin  Mfiy  9, 
most  of  it  under  cover  of  darkness 

After  more  than  2  years  of  planning,  the 
nation's  second  largest  .trmy  headquarters. 
5th  army,  will  move  from  1660  E  Hyde  Park 
blvd.  to  Fort  Sheridan,  adjacent  to  Highland 
Park.  The  move,  which  mlUt.iry  officials  say 
will  cOBt  92.6  million,  will  mean  relocating, 
over  a  la-year  periiKi.  the  work  of  945  mili- 
tary personnel,  about  500  civilians,  and  500 
tons  of  equipment. 

MOVE    TO    REDIXE    COSTS 

It  also  Win  mean  that  civilians  will  be 
working  In  a  complete  military  setting  for 
the  first  time.  The  headquarters,  in  a  move 
to  reduce  defense  department  costs,  will  re- 
locate from  a  former  hotel  and  military  hos- 
pital to  an  ex-cavalry  post  Many  civilians 
will  be  leaving  a  place  they  have  worked  fur 
20  years 

Relocating  their  homes  will  be  325  civil- 


ians and  140  mUlUiry  families  who  have 
found  or  still  are  seeking  off  post  hou.slng  on 
the  north  shore.  Most  of  the  personnel  are 
moving  from  scattered  locations  on  the 
south  side 

Some  136  personnel.  126  of  them  civilians. 
plan  to  commute  to  the  fort  on  special  mili- 
tary buses  which  will  sttip  dally  at  the  Hyde 
Park  building  and  at  Howard  and  Paulina 
streets.  Another  80  personnel  are  seeking  cur 
pool  partners 

RVN    SPECIAL    BISE3 

The  special  buses  will  run  for  a  three- 
month  trial  period  to  accommodate  person- 
nel who  don  t  want  to  move  while  their  chil- 
dren .ire  in  school  and  to  encourage  civilians 
who  want  to  work  at  Fort  Sheridan  but 
dont  want  to  move  their  homes.  The  army 
Is  trying  to  persuade  private  bus  companies 
to  take  up  the  routes 

About  one-third  of  the  civilians  are  qiilt- 
tmg  their  Jobs  rather  than  make  the  move, 
said  Col  Paul  A.  Baldy.  coordinator  of  the 
move  as  ."ipeclal  assistant  to  the  5th  army 
chief  of  staff  Other  military  sources  said  as 
many  as  one-half  of  the  civilians  will  not 
make  the  move  Most  are  going  to  other  fed- 
eral Jobs 

In  order  to  avoid  massive  tramc  Jams,  five 
commercial  moving  companies  will  load  fur- 
niture and  other  e<julpment  onto  about  27 
vans  after  work  hours  The  vans,  to  conform 
with  police  requests  will  leave  one  at  a  time 
at  night  for  the  fort  where  they  will  be  un- 
loaded shortly  after  dawn 

DEVISE     TRAFriC     PLAN 

Military  police,  on  orders  of  Col.  Victor  G. 
Cinley.  Port  Sheridan  poet  commander,  have 
devised  traffic  flow  plans  and  special  parking 
areas  to  avoid  confusion 

Each  of  the  24  sections  will  move  half  of 
their  operations  at  one  time,  thus  leaving 
the  other  half  to  maintain  emergency 
facilities 

Col  Baldy  said  .same  of  the  civilians  quit- 
ting the  headquarters  are  top-rated  manage- 
ment and  sup>ervls<5ry  personnel  The  others 
are  spread  thruout  the  other  civil  service 
levels  The  army,  In  order  to  till  vacancies, 
has  hired  283  people  from  the  north  shore  In 
the  last  two  months,  he  said 

MOST    BtYI.VG     HOMKS 

The  hiring  of  local  people  and  the  move- 
ment of  465  personnel  Into  the  area  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
north  shore  economy,  particularly  the  hous- 
ing market  Most  of  the  personnel  are  buying 
homes  In  the  $25,000  to  J45.000  bracket  In  the 
Deerfleld-Hlghland  Park.  LlbertyvUle-Mun- 
deleln,  and  Palatine-Arlington  Heights  areas. 
Col    Baldy  said. 

The  army  has  conducted  housing  tours 
and  contacted  real  estate  brokers  to  help 
pers.)nnel.  but  many  of  them  still  will  end 
up  paying  from  25  to  100  per  cent  more  In 
property  taxes  than  on  the  south  side,  he 
said 

IMPROVE    FORT     SHERIDAN 

In  a  move  to  help  reduce  possible  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  personnel,  the  army 
has  held  consultations  with  Negroes  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Sheridan  who  live  off  post 
Col  Baldy  said  no  problems  have  been  re- 
ported, but  a  salesman  for  one  of  the  largest 
Waukegan  realtors  told  The  Tribune  he  could 
nut  handle  any  transactions  In  the  move  be- 
cause of  the  no-dlscrlmlnatlon  stipulation 
by  the  army 

Col  Baldy  said  the  present  headquarters 
building  will  be  turned  o\er  to  the  Federal 
General  Services  administration 

Improvements  made  at  Fort  Sheridan  prU>r 
to  the  move  Include  mstall.itlon  of  under- 
ground communications  cables:  remodeling 
of  eight  buildings  to  house  the  headquar- 
ters-, completion  of  250  more  living  quarters; 
a  new  electrical  wiring  system,  heating  plant, 
medical  and  dental  facility  and  restaurant; 
and    expansion   of    the    library    and    enlisted 


men's  barracks.  Expansion  of  the  officer's 
club  Is  under  way.  Improvements  at  the 
fort  will  total  about  6  3  million  dollars. 

I  do  not  think  the  proper  way  to  grant 
these  awards  is  to  first  emphatically 
state  that  the  definite  availability  of 
housing  on  an  equal  basis  is  a  precon- 
dition and  then  move  back  from  that 
position  and  rely  on  mere  assurances 
from  an  area  that  has  a  history  of  segre- 
gated housing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  will  be  moving  into  the  same  kinds 
of  problems  that  have  been  involved  in 
Pasco,  Wash.;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  ;  and 
several  others  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
sites. 

There  is  no  question  that  housing  dis- 
crimination occurs  in  many  of  the  areas 
surrounding  major  Government  facili- 
ties. This  is  particularly  true  for  Federal 
facilities  located  In  the  ouburbs  of  our 
laree  cities. 

Just  last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  dealt  with  such  a  problem, 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  which,  as  the  House  well 
knows,  is  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  a 
suburb  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Secretary  McNamara  exercised  his 
authority  to  prohibit  the  rental  of  hous- 
ing to  any  servicemen  in  the  area  around 
Andrews  by  any  landlord  who  was  not 
willing  to  make  his  housing  available  to 
all  American  servicemen. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future 
similar  orders  will  be  issued  to  cover  the 
areas  around  all  military  installations  so 
that  our  Negro  servicemen  who  are  called 
upon,  without  any  exclusion,  to  die  for 
our  country  may  live,  and  have  their 
families  live,  in  equal  and  integrated 
housing,  I  would  also  hope  that  every 
Federal  agency  would  use  its  influence  to 
see  to  it  that  Federal  funds  are  not  used 
to  subsidize  segregated  housing. 

(Memorandum   from  the  Secretary  of 

Defense] 

Unsatisfactory  Kol'sing  of  Negro  Muitart 

Families  LrviNc  Off-Post  in  the  Andrews 

Air  Force  Base  Abea 

On  May  18,  1967,  we  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  Joint  Resolution  47  of  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  which  he  had 
signed  and  which  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  take  Immediate  action  to  end 
housing  discrimination  against  military  per- 
sonnel On  May  25,  1967.  I  responded  to  Gov- 
ernor Agnew.  stating  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  mo'e  expeditiously  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  an(f  spirit  of  this  mandate  In 
the  State  of  M.ajyland.  as  we  had  started  to 
do  elsewhere  in  the  c<iuntry.  I  advised  the 
Governor  that  we  hac:  already  Initiated  stud- 
ies of  housing  discrimination  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding Andrews  Air  Force  Ba.se  He  was  In- 
formed that  we  would  proceed  with  similar 
studies  at  other  Maryland  lnstallatl<ins  dur- 
ing June 

Studies  at  Andrews  Air  Force  B;ise  have 
now  been  completed  The  results  have  been 
reported  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  representatives  of  the  real  estate  In- 
terests In  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  area  at 
meetings  held  with  such  represenUitlves  on 
May  25  and  June  12  At  these  meetings,  vol- 
untary compliance  was  sought  with  IX)D  Di- 
rective 512036.  which  states  the  basic  policy 
of  equal  opp<:)rtunlty  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  off-base  accommodations. 
Sever.U  of  these  representatives  have  worked 
diligently  to  obtain  voluntiuy  agreement  by 
a  majority  of  rvpartment  owners  concerned.  I 
appreciate  these  efforts,  but  to  date  they  have 


not  succeeded.  We  cannot  delay  further  ac- 
tions to  attack  this  problem. 

The  severity  of  the  problems  affecting 
Negro  military  families  assigned  to  the  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  who  must  live  in  private 
housing  facilities.  Is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  over  300  Negro  enUsted  families 
whom  we  have  contacted.  These  families  re- 
port the  following: 

70';   are  not  satisfied  with  their  housing. 

59  ;  reported  that  they  had  confiiderable 
difficulty  m  obtaining  housing.  Of  this 
number: 

60  ■ ;  stated  the  reason  was  due  to  racial 
discrimination. 

74',  were  directly  refused  rental  housing 
when  vacancies  were  available. 

37';  were  quoted  higher  prices  than  those 
quoted  to  other  applicants. 

A  pnmiu-y  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  of 
these  Negro  families  is  the  unsatisfactory 
location  of  their  housing,  resulting  from 
racial  discrimination.  A  canvass  of  22,000 
apartment  units  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  the  Andrews  AFB  reveals 
that  less  than  3'"  of  these  units  are  now 
open  to  Negro  families. 

The  above  conditions  demonstrate,  beyond 
question,  that  housing  discrimination  is 
producing  problems  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  the  majority  of 
our  Negro  military  families  in  the  Andrews 
AFB  area,  and  thus  to  the  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  base. 

In  view  of  the  hundreds  of  military  fami- 
lies who  will  be  moving  Into  the  Andrews 
area  during  the  next  few  months,  and  in  view 
of  the  absolute  essentiality  of  high  morale 
and  operational  efBclency,  these  conditions 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Therefore,  the 
following  actions  will  be  taken: 

(1)  Effective  July  1.  1967,  military  person- 
nel moving  into  the  area  or  changing  their 
place  of  residence,  will  not  be  authorized  to 
enter  Into  new  leases  or  rentals  of  apartment 
or  trailer  court  facilities — within  approxi- 
mately 3'2  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Andrews 
AFB — unless  such  facility  Is  available  to  all 
militiiry  personnel  on  an  equal  basis.  This  is 
the  area  in  which  the  military  families  as- 
signed to  the  Andrews  AFB  are  now  concen- 
trated, and  the  area  which  Is  most  desirable 
to  enhance  the  responsiveness  of  military 
personnel  to  the  operational  mission  of  the 
base. 

(2)  The  Coordinator  of  Off-Base  Housing 
Services  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  will 
advise  immediately  the  owner  of  each  rental 
facility  within  the  area  designated  above 
that,  as  of  July  1,  1967,  military  personnel 
will  be  authorized  to  rent  units  in  the  owner's 
facility  only  after  he  provides  written  assur- 
ance that  his  facility  observes  a  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  military  personnel. 

(3)  The  Coordinator  of  Off-Base  Housing 
Services  will  immediately  establish  proce- 
dures, in  cooperation  with  each  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments,  to  inform  military  fami- 
lies already  residing  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  of  the  above  policies.  Further,  all  per- 
sonnel receiving  orders  assigning  them  to 
Installations  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area 
win.  at  the  time  they  are  first  informed  of 
their  assignment,  be  advised  that  after  July 
1,  1967,  they  may  not  lease  or  rent  housing 
in  the  designated  area  adjacent  to  Andrews 
AFB  without  first  consulting  the  Housing 
Office  of  the  installation  to  which  they  are 
to  be  assigned. 

(4)  The  Coordinator  of  Off-Base  Housing 
Services  will  keep  the  above  policy  under 
continuing  review.  If  he  finds  that  the  desig- 
nated area  should  be  revised  to  include  addi- 
tional rental  facilities  in  the  Andrews  area, 
he  win  recommend  such  revisions  to  me  im- 
mediately. 

As  our  studies  at  other  Maryland  Installa- 
tions are  completed,  I  shall  direct  further 
actions,  as  required,  to  end  housing  discrim- 
ination. These  actions  must  be  prompt  and 
effective. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  chosen  the  hous- 
ing discrimination  around  the  Weston, 
111.,  site  for  the  atom  smasher  as  the 
topic  of  his  next  syndicated  column.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to 
use  an  advance  copy  of  this  column, 
which  will  appear  in  the  Detroit  News, 
July  1,  1967,  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  Wilkins'  column  clearly  expresses 
the  frustration  of  many  Negro  Ameri- 
cans who  are  told  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  Federal  Government  believes  in  equal 
opportunity  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
a  Federal  agency  has  decided  to  locate  a 
huge  project  In  an  area  which  is  known 
to  be  discriminatory.  Mr.  Wilkins  makes 
two  very  important  points  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  One,  this  project  is 
being  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers  and 
not  all  win  benefit  equally;  and  two.  by 
placing  this  project  In  an  area  which 
already  practices  housing  discrimination 
we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  pat- 
tern of  prejudice  for  the  6  to  8  years 
needed  to  construct  the  atom  smasher. 

Many  persons  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  feel  that  this  project  should  not 
be  built  on  a  site  In  a  State  which  does 
not  have  a  fair  housing  law.  However, 
I  do  not  contend  that  a  State  law  is  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  fair  housing,  nor 
does  a  fair  housing  law  necessarily  mean 
that  discrimination  will  be  abolished. 
This  Is  certainly  the  case  in  many  States 
which  have  State  open  Housing  laws. 
Local  ordinances  and  real  estate  prac- 
tices could  provide  the  same  degree  of 
fair  housing  as  a  State  law.  My  basic 
disagreement  with  the  Weston  site  is 
that  open  hoiising  is  not  available  in 
this  part  of  Illinois.  Until  open  housing 
Is  a  reality,  whether  achieved  through 
a  State  fair  housing  Itfw  or  local  ordi- 
nances and  assurances,  the  atomic 
project  should  not  be  built  on  this  site 
or  any  other  site  where  housing  discrimi- 
nation prevails. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Wilkins' 
column  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Illinois  Criticized  as  Atom  Plant  Site 
(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

Negro  citizens  who  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve a  faith  in  the  easing  of  racial  difficul- 
ties through  steady,  orderly  procedure  got 
another  kick  In  the  teeth  a  few  days  ago. 

The  mtnols  state  senate  has  killed  a  fair 
housing  bUl.  The  arresting  aspect  of  this  act 
lies  In  the  fact  that  housing  for  minorities 
was  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  Weston,  III., 
as  the  site  for  the  $375-mlllion  atom  smash- 
er by  the  Atomic  Energn?  Commission. 

Weston,  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  residents. 
has  no  Negn'oes  in  or  near  the  place.  DuPage 
County,  in  which  Weston  is  located,  has  a 
population  of  approximately  300,000,  of 
which  only  600  are  Negroes.  Since  the  county 
Is  very  near  Chicago  and  Weston  is  only  35 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  it  Is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  DuPage  County  has  had  a  policy 
of  deliberately  discouraging  Negroes  from, 
settling  there. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  DuPage 
County  politicians  and  leaders  have  opposed 
adamantly  the  enactment  of  any  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  by  the  state  legislature.  They 
were  unbending  when  the  Weston  plant  was 
being  discussed.  They  wanted  no  concessions 
on  minority  housing. 

Five  other  states,  California,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  had  sites 


competing  with  Illinois,  AH  of  Illinois'  rivals 
had  laws  on  housing  and  employment  even 
though  California  was  Involved  In  litigation. 
Despite  this,  and  despite  lily-white  Weston 
and  almost  lily-white  DuPage  County,  the 
Illinois  town  was  the  winner,  principally 
upon  the  assurance  from  Illinoisans  that  a 
fair  housing  law  would  be  enacted. 

Now  the  Illinois  legislature  has  reneged. 
The  state  has  the  $375-million  atom  plant 
and  the  $60-million  a  year  in  maintenance 
money.  It  has  2,000  technical  employes  and 
many  workers  In  other  categories,  all  making 
up  a  fat  payroll  for  Illinois.  For  white  Illi- 
nois, that  Is. 

Just  in  case  Negro  citizens  get  any  ideas, 
a  spokesman  for  the  suburb  of  Cicero  has 
already  laid  down  talk  of  "bloodshed."  Wes- 
ton has  adopted  a  town  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance but  a  town  official  said  that  It  would 
not  require  anyone  to  sell  or  rent  to  "any- 
one he  did  not  choose  to  deal  with."  Negroes 
are  s*ill  out  In  the  cold  on  housing. 

Why  is  this  important?  Why  the  blood 
pressures?  Well,  the  United  States,  where 
Negroes  have  lived  for  348  years,  where  they 
pay  taxes  and  where  their  men  have  fought 
and  died  In  defense  of  their  country  in  every 
war  from  1776  to  Vietnam,  Is  going  to  use 
tax  money  to  create  an  employment  bonanza 
in  the  middle  of  an  Illinois  prairie  and  that 
bonanza  will  be  for  white,  not  black,  Amer- 
icans. 

This  use  of  the  money  of  all  the  people  to 
build  a  facility  where  nonwhite  workers  will 
have  to  face  Insults  and  bricks  and  mobs  in 
order  to  occupy  a  home  Is  a  monumental  sin 
in  the  world  of  1967.  Since  about  eight  years 
of  construction  are  required,  a  procedure  Is 
l>eing  adopted  that  will  give  life  to  the  jim 
crow  policy  of  1975! 

In  a  letter  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a 
woman  points  out  that  one  Negro  Is  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  one  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Supreme  Court.  She  asks,  plain- 
tively. "What  more  do  they  want?" 

Well,  madam,  they  are  grateful  to  the 
President  for  the  Cabinet  member  and  (if 
^confirmed)  for  the  Supreme  Court  associate 
justice.  However,  two  men,  estimable  as  they 
are,  cannot  substitute  for  opportunity  and 
justice  and  dignity  for  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation, or  even  for  Negro  Illinoisans. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its 
controlling  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
should  cancel  out  Weston,  111.,  and  build  the 
plant  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement,  but  let  me  say 
this:  I  am  just  as  firm  on  this  as  I  am 
in  my  belief  that  people  should  have 
equal  opportimity  and  equal  rights. 
There  are  30  States  in  this  Union  that 
do  not  have  open  housing  laws.  Racial 
discrimination  has  not  been  removed 
from  the  20  that  do  have  open  housing 
laws.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  serious 
situation  here.  In  those  30  States  that  do 
not  have  open  housing  laws  millions,  and 
himdreds  of  millions,  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  Federal  facilities  have  been 
constructed  and  are  being  constructed 
and  will  be  constructed.  I  say  that  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  one  of  those  30 
States  and  to  say  that  you  cannot  have 
Federal  money  spent  in  your  State  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  you  contrib- 
ute to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  discrim- 
ination of  a  very,  very  serious  form. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not_ going  to 
be  a  party  to  that  type  of  discrimination. 
I  will  support  any  civil  rights  legislation 
that  comes  to  this  floor  which  I  deem 
just.  But  I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  black- 
jacking any  State  in  this  Union  Into  ac- 
cepting a  principle  which  does  not  rest 
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upon  Federal  law  and  which  does  not 
apply  to  that  State 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  Hjove  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  word». 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  gentleman  who 
has  Just  juWressed  the  Committee.  I  re- 
spect the  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Con- 
YBRsl  in  offering  this  particular  amend- 
ment today.  But  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
we  have  selected  this  particular  project 
to  which  to  apply  this  alarming  and 
astonishing  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  begin  to  tell  a  State  what  kind 
of  general  laws  it  should  pass. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  at 
this  point  untU  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  argument  and  opinions  In 
respect  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  a 
project  that  Is  located  in  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  two  out  of  the  102  coun- 
ties In  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  Yet  we  are 
being  told  that  unless  the  legislature  of 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  passes  a  law 
that  is  applicable  In  every  single  county. 
in  every  one  of  these  102  counties,  that 
this  project  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  here  serving 
in  this  Congress  for  now  going  on  more 
than  7  years.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  dangerous  and  arbitrary  doctrine 
expressed  than  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  we 
oxight  to  look  at  this  project  today  in 
the  light  of  a  very  broader  perspective 
than  simply  the  Weston  project,  because 
if  we  establish  this  particular  precedent 
today,  it  is  going  to  come  back  to  haunt 
us  on  every  single  public  works  bill,  on 
every  single  authorization  for  new  con- 
struction and  on  every  Federal  agency 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to 
look  at  what  happened  just  yesterday. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  bill  pending  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  very  similar  to 
this  bill,  a  bill  which  called  for  the 
authorization  of  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  money  involved  In  this  bill,  almost  $5 
billion,  and  if  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  recall  the  discussion  which 
was  held  on  that  bill,  there  was  line  item 
after  line  item  contained  in  that  bill 
dealing  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
construction  In  States  where  there  Is  not 
open  occupancy  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  refer  to  this  bill — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  single  out  my  friends 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  but  In  that 
State  we  have  an  authorization  of  some 
$50  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
meson  facility  which  Is  a  medium-energy 
research  facility  located  in  that  State 
wherein  there  is  no  open  housing  law. 

Here.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not 
heard  anything  about  deleting  that  par- 
ticular  authorization   here   today. 

So.  I  would  suggest  we  remember  that 
we  are  talking  about  not  Just  Weston. 
111.:  we  are  talking  about  a  rather  broad 


and  important  principle  when  It  comes 
to  the  m  \nner  in  which  tliis  House  legls- 

1  a  t  AC 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michii^an 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
rea.sun  that  I  offered  the  amendment  i.s 
becau.se  citizens  around  this  area  who 
have  been  working  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  better  iiousin^  relations  and.  in- 
deed, race  relations,  came  to  me  them- 
selves to  raise  objections  to  tiie  Weston 
site.  They  live  in  the  area  and  know  the 
problems  from  experience  I  would  most 
certainly  object  to  the  placiru,'  of  tWs 
t'-oject  or  any  otiier  project  in  ai\y  site 
wh.re  housing'  discrimination  is  such  a 
problem  that  it  would  affect  tlie  hiring' 
of  personnel.  The  same  group  also 
brougiit  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  who  Is  also  concerned.  The 
Commission  It.self  made  this  request  a 
part  of  the  evaluation  that  would  no  Into 
the  question  of  the  selection  of  one  of  the 
alternate  sites.  In  fact,  Dr  Seaborg  was 
so  concerned  about  the  racial  atmosphere 
around  the  site  that  he  pointed  out  that 
if  neces.sai-y  the  project  could  even  now 
be  placed  at  one  of  the  other  sites.  I 
quote: 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  found  that 
any  of  the  anal  six  sites  under  eonstderutlon 
was  suitable  for  the  project. 

So  my  effort  here  today  i.s  not  just  a 
grandstand  measure  Tliere  is  still  time 
to  iron  out  the  problems.  We  can  pass  this 
amendment  and  let  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  either  choose  a  new  site  or 
postpone  any  activfties  at  this  site  until 
there  is  a  suitable  guarantee  of  open 
housing. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  reply,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  back  and  restate  what  has 
already  been  stated  during  the  general 
debate  to  the  effect  that  this  was  not 
part  of  the  original  criteria  that  were 
set  up. 

But  let  me  say,  to  assume  that  the 
progress  in  eliminating  discrimination  is 
going  to  stop  in  the  State  of  Illinois  be- 
cause the  Illmols  General  Assembb'  diu"- 
Ing  the  past  session  did  not  pass  an  open 
occupancy  law  Is  to  err  I  simply  do  not 
concede  this.  If  I  had  been  the  legislature 
I  would  have  voted  for  .such  a  law.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  knows  where  my  sen- 
timents were  with  respect  to  title  rv  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  IS  an  area  in  which  State.s 
.should  legislate,  and  I  hope  they  will,  and 
I  have  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  dunn>.T 
the  next  6  or  7  years,  while  the  project 
at  Weston  Is  under  construction,  that  we 
are  going  to  make  progress  in  eliminating 
discrimination  in  housing   in  Illinois. 

As  the  vice  chairman  pointed  out,  in 
these  19  or  20  States  where  they  already 
have  these  laws  on  the  statute  books  to 
eliminate  all  vestiges  of  discrimination 
there  is  still  much  progre.ss  to  be  made. 

So  I  say  give  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  a  chance  to  prove  tlielr  good 
faith. 

The  gentleman  from  the  14th  District 


of  Ellnols  [Mr.  ErlenbornI  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  project  will  be  located,  has  al- 
ready given  us  proof  that  in  the  towns 
of  Weston  and  Glen  Ell>^^,  which  are  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  this  accelera- 
tor, 62  percent  of  the  new  listings  are  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  I  believe  this 
Is  probably  a  far  better  record  than  you 
could  point  to  in  many  areas  of  our 
country  where  they  already  have  open 
occupancy  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

I  repeat  that  it  would  be  a  very  ex- 
tremely dangerous  precedent  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  am  as  much  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  housing  as  any- 
one el.se,  but  the  method  sought  to  be 
employed  here — to  compel  a  State  legis- 
lature to  act  by  a  variation  of  the  car- 
rot-and-stlck  technique— is  unwise.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  principle  is  far  broader 
than  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
seems  to  realize.  Suppose  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrator in  selecting  a  site  for  a  new 
Federal  installation  decides  a  SUte  does 
not  offer  a  wide  enough  range  of  social 
services  because  of  Inadequate  State 
revenues.  Should  he  be  in  a  position  to 
compel  the  State  In  question  to  enact  a 
progre.s.sive  Income  tax  to  broaden  its 
revenue  base  before  securing  the  Federal 
project  in  question?  Certainly  not. 

I  repeat  the  broad  implications  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  amendment 
go  far  beyond  the  question  of  open  hous- 
ing. It  would  be  disruptive  of  our  whole 
pattern  of  Federal-State  relationships. 
I  urge  members  to  consider  these  ramifi- 
cations In  casting  their  votes  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  presume  that  each 
time  an  individual  may  ask  questions 
concerning  this  project,  particularly  if 
his  own  territory  was  considered  for  the 
project,  that  he  is  accused  of  eating  sour 
grapes.  That  is  not  the  situation  here. 
And  I  pointed  out  and  placed  Into  the 
Record  yesterday  the  decision  or  the  de- 
cree from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, places  the  question  of  water  for  the 
facility  in  danger.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  take  the  Record  of  yesterday  and  turn 
to  page  17793,  and  read  section  4  there- 
of, and  you  will  find  that  if  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  water  that  they  have  to  go 
to  Lake  Michigan  to  get  It.  and  they 
must  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  an 
additional  order.  That  Is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
savings  of  money  In  this  endeavor.  If 
you  win  take  a  look  at  the  hearings,  par- 
ticularly on  page  217.  when  you  come  to 
Chicago  and  compare  that  with  Denver 
you  will  find  that  they  selected  the  one 
whose  rate  of  operation  was  higher. 

A  meml)er  of  the  Committee,  said  the 
State  of  Colorado  did  not  meet  the  edu- 
cational requirements. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  page  411  of  the  hearings  In  con- 
nection with  this,  wherein  they  state 
that  the  University  of  Colorado  In  Boul- 
der, the  University  of  Denver,  and  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Colorado  In 
Denver,  can  pro%'lde  opportunities  for 
the  continuing  education  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  laboratory  staff. 
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The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson!  asked  why  and  how  did  the 
so-called  open  housing  thing  get  Into 
this  controversy,  and  why  is  it  not  used 
some  place  else? 

Well.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  got  into  it. 
This  committee  went  around,  and  the 
AEC  itself,  and  interviewed  the  respec- 
tive sites  that  had  been  selected,  and 
they  were  six  in  number. 

One  of  the  questions  that  they  asked 
and  insisted  upon  was.  Do  you  have  an 
open  housing  law?  Not  only  did  they  ask 
that  question  when  they  came  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  but  they  Insisted  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  supply  them  with  a  copy 
of  the  law.  At  the  conference  that  was 
held,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
made  It  plain  and  clear  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  put  it  at  any  site  other  than 
a  site  where  individuals  would  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  any  particular. 

That  is  how  it  got  into  this  issue  and 
that  is  what  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves asked  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  when  they  were  trying  to  find  out 
how  and  what  it  would  cost  to  operate. 

Hence.  I  take  the  position  that  if  you 
are  to  save  money,  do  not  select  the 
highest  cost  site  that  you  have,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  report.  If  it  must  be 
called  "sour  grapes"  then  let  me  read  you 
one  of  the  paragraphs  wherein  they  say : 
Denver  Is  an  attractive  and  growing  city 
with  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  communltlee  east  of  Denver  In  the 
direction  of  the  site  are  good  residential 
communities.  The  area  offers  adequate  cul- 
tural opportunities.  Schools  are  good  and 
the  recreational  facilities  are  excellent,  In- 
dustrial services  In  Denver  are  diversified 
enough   to  support  the  project. 

Now  you  may  accuse  me  as  being 
guilty  of  sour  grapes,  but  this  Is  nothing 
other  than  a  plain  explanation  of  the 
situation — and  may  I  say  the  highest 
cost  one  in  the  setup  was  selected. 

Now  there  is  another  factor  that  has 
not  been  explored  here. 

It  Is  true  that  the  State  of  Dllnols  will 
supply  the  land.  But  who  Is  promoting 
the  housing  around  the  Installation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr.   Con- 

YERSl. 

The  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
spent  where  it  reinforces  any  pattern  of 
discrimination.  Persons  on  the  Federal 
payroll  must  not  be  subjected  to  Intoler- 
able and  inadequate  housing  on  account 
of  their  race  or  color. 

Just  last  week  Secretary  McNamara 
ordered  housing  surrounding  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  where  there  is  discrim- 
ination, to  be  off  limits  to  servicemen. 

This  order  seeks  to  insure  fair  housing 
for  those  men  in  uniform  who  are  based 
at  Andrews. 

It  is  expected  that  similar  regulations 
will  be  put  into  effect  in  other  areas 
where  discrimination  is  practiced. 

We  certainly  should  do  as  much  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  large  Federal  installa- 
tions. 


I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  part  of  the  report  and 
to  the  separate  views  of  Senator  Pas- 
tore  in  which  he  says: 

In  considering  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  facility,  the  Conunisslon  announced  that 
the  local  status  of  civil  rights  and  non- 
discrimination would  be  of  primary  concern 
In  making  its  choice. 

Notwithstanding  Its  own  criterion,  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission,  what  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  AEC? 

From  the  six  finalists  among  the  consid- 
ered Bites,  the  AEC  chose  a  location  In  the 
only  State  of  the  six  which  does  not  have 
open  tiouslng  legislation. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

I  happen  to  believe  that  -such  standards 
of  human  dignity  are  a  proper  premise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  believe  that  they 
are  a  proper  premise  and  that  through 
the  power  of  the  purse  the  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  enforce  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  housing,  in  education,  in  jobs 
and  in  every  area  where  Federal  funds 
are  spent. 

Any  community  which  would  deny 
equal  rights  to  all  Americans  certainly 
has  no  right  to  have  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars spent  in  that  community  in  support 
of  this  fsMjillty  or  of  any  other  facility.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  use  its  power  to  insure  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  wherever  our  Fed- 
eral Installation  is  located,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  30  States  where  there  are  no 
fair  housing  laws. 

Last  year  this  House  passed  a  watered 
down  fair  housing  measure  which  was 
not  adopted  by  the  other  body.  The  Con- 
gress has  defaulted  upon  a  responsibility 
in  this  area.  In  the  absence  of  such  legis- 
lation, let  us  at  least  insure,  as  Secretary 
McNamara  did  last  week,  that  employ- 
ees of  Federal  Installations  are  not  dis- 
criminated against,  that  taxpayers' 
money  does  not  go  to  support  bigotry. 
Equal  opportimity  in  employment  is 
provided  wherever  Federal  contracts  are 
involved.  Can  we  do  less  in  housing? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  reinforce  and  emphasize 
a  point  that  I  think  is  being  lost  sight  of 
in  this  debate?  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  does  not  seek  to  require 
that  every  State  enact  a  fair  housing  law. 
There  seems  to  be  some  thought  along 
that  line. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  when  he  says 
that  fair  housing  laws  frequently  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  For 
example,  there  is  a  lot  of  discrimination 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  does  have  a  fair  housing 
law.  But  when  the  commission  was  look- 
ing fornStes,  they  were  looking  for  some 
Indicia  of  concern  about  this  very  human 
problem. 

One  of  the  Indicia  is  whether  or  not  a 
State  has  seen  fit  to  take  a  position  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  on  America's  most 
unsolved  problem,  and  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  housing  in  this  country. 

So  we  are  not  trying  to  require  that 
every  State  pass  such  a  law.  We  are  look- 


ing for  whatever  evidence  might  t>e  avail- 
able that  such  fair  housing  would  in  fact 
exist.  It  does  not  happen  to  exist  in  and 
around  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  calling  for  the  deletion  of 
the  authorization  of  a  200-Bev  acceler- 
ator in  Weston,  111.  I  believe  that  this 
project  should  be  deleted  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

On  December  16,  1966,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  announced  its  selec- 
tion of  the  Weston  site  in  Illinois  from 
the  final  list  of  six  sites  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  six  sites  proposed  were  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.;  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
at  Upton,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Sierra  Foothills, 
near  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Weston,  111. 

THE    OPEN    HOUSING    QUESTION 

In  connection  with  the  announcement, 
the  AEC  issued  a  statement  entitled 
"Summary  Data  on  Selection  of  Chica- 
go— Weston — Site  for  the  200-Bev  Accel- 
erator." Under  that  section  of  the  state- 
ment entitled  "Other  considerations,"  the 
Commission  states  in  part : 

In  its  Investigations  and  evaluations  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  included  consid- 
eration Of  ttie  climate  of  equal  opportunity 
and  nondiscrimination  that  existed  In  the 
communities  contialnlng  and  surrounding  the 
six  prospective  sites,  as  well  as  the  applica- 
ble State  laws,  executive  orders  and  local 
ordinances.  .  . . 

A  wide  range  of  assurances  and  state- 
ments of  support  were  received  responsive  to 
the  AEC's  request.  As  a  whole,  these  indi- 
cated individual  and  community  awareness 
of  problems  of  racial  discrimination  and  de- 
termination to  continue  and  Institute  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  It.  These  and  other  Infor- 
mation reflected  a  progressive  attitude  In  the 
Weston  site  area  toward  equal  employment 
opportunity  efforts  to  provide  equality  in 
suburban  public  school  systems,  and  a  num- 
ber of  community  human  relations  councils 
devoted  to  eliminating  discrimination. 

During  the  selection  process,  the  AEC 
Informed  the  Weston  (and  the  other)  site 
proposers  of  the  thinking  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  on  civil  rights  cri- 
teria, and  indicated  that  the  AEC  planned 
to  seek  from  the  selected  site,  appropriate 
commitments  In  areas  of  employment,  hous- 
ing, education  and  community  facilities  and 
services  as  were  suggested  by  the  Commission 
on   Civil   Rights. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  noted 
differing  views  with  respect  to  non-discriml- 
natlon  in  housing,  and  In  certain  areas  more 
distant  from  the  site  with  respect  to  Inte- 
gration in  public  schools,  but  will  expect 
that  with  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  and  with  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  citizens  and  community  organi- 
zations in  the  Chicago  area,  a  broad  satis- 
factory record  of  nondiscrimination  and 
equal  opportunity  will  be  achieved.    V 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the 
civil  rights  criteria  quoted  above,  the  site 
selected  remains  the  only  one  of  those 
finally  considered  which  Is  in  a  State 
which  does  not  have  an  open  housing 
law.  It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  urging  that  the  authorization  of 
fimds  for  this  project  be  stricken  from 
the  pending  bill. 

It  is  said  that  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  authorized  for  projects  In  the  30 
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states  without  open  housing  laws  That 
such  practices  have  gone  on  In  the  past 
fumlflhes  no  jusUflcatlon  for  the  au- 
thorisation at  Issue  here  today.  If  we  are 
willing  to  allow  this  auUiortzatlon  can 
we  refuse  any  other  which  is  directed 
toward  an  area  which  rejects  this  Con- 
gress' notion  of  equality  for  all  men? 
Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  deal  here 
not  only  with  criteria  resulting  from  a 
broad  based  policy  of  this  and  preceding 
Congresses,  but  also  with  criteria  ema- 
nating from  the  supervising  asency.  the 
Atomic  Energy   Commission. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  and  reflect  the 
fact  that  I.  together  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  from  Long  Island  and  from 
New  York  State  put  forth  our  bes.  efforts 
In  cooperation  with  the  Long  Island  As- 
sociation and  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Labor  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  site 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
This  Is  not  the  reason  for  my  statement 
In  the  House  today  I  a.sk  not  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  Brookhaven  or  any 
other  site  at  ihis  time  I  do  ask  that  this 
Congress  express  its  unwillingness  to 
authorize  funds  to  an  area  which  has 
actively  rejected  pleas  for  open  housmg 
legislation.  Today,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
live  4n  States  with  open  housing 
stattites. 

If  one  seeks  the  statutes  upon  which 
we  are  basing  request  for  fsdr  housing — 
let  him  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

TH«  QnsnriN   or  prioritizs 

Bir.  Chairman,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  deleting  this  project  which  are  ade- 
quately stated  in  the  separate  views  con- 
tained In  House  Report  No.  369.  Among 
other  considerations  are  the  need  to  es- 
tablish priorities  in  a  year  when  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  mounting 
dally  and  the  projected  budget  deficit 
Is  increasing  at  an  unknown  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  Jeopardized  by  deleting  this  proj- 
ect. In  fact.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
public  interest  will  suffer  if  we  continue 
to  pour  funds  into  programs  like  this 
without  first  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  human  needs. 

In  remarks  delivered  during  the  de- 
bate over  the  authorization  for  NASA. 
I  stressed  the  need  to  establish  priori- 
ties in  regard  to  domestic  spending. 
While  I  agree  that  this  country's  prog- 
ress In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  is  both 
dramatic  and  Important,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  Congress  can  fall  to  see 
that  the  problems  of  our  citizens  are 
being  shoved  into  the  background  in  the 
name  of  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  progress  is  the  result  of 
man's  creativity  and  a  strengthening  of 
our  efforts  to  Improve  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  will.  In  the  long  run.  bring 
greater  progress.  We  must  always  be  far- 
sighted  but  cannot  equate  foresight  with 
science,  per  se.  In  the  end,  better  lives 
wlU  buUd  better  science  and  we  must 
lay  the  foundation,  now,  for  the  better 
science  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  to 
establish  a  record  of  legislative  history 
and  Intent  in  order  to  make  It  clear  to 


the  executive  branch  that  the  AEC  had 
an  obligation  to  the  Congre.ss  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  require 
let,'i.slative  action  by  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  commencement  of  work  on  the  200- 
Bev  acctlerator  at  Weston,  111.  Illinois 
has  had  that  chance  and  rejected  it. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  decision,  we  cannot 
afford  to  compromise  our  position  on 
human  dignity.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleat;ues  to  support  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman   from  Michigan. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  t;entleman  from  New  York, 
who  just  spoke  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, must  not  have  been  present  during 
the  ucneral  debate  when  it  was  very 
clearly  established  that  there  was  no  cri- 
teria for  an  open  housing  law  in  the  of- 
ferings to  the  States  making  bids  for 
this  project.  This  has  been  very  clearly 
establl.shed. 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  corlslderations  to 
be  used  by  the  Commission  In  the  "Sum- 
marv  Data  on  Selection  of  Chicago — 
Weston— Site  for  the  200  Billion  Elec- 
tron Volt  Accelerator,"  shows  that  I  have 
included  In  my  statement  the  follow- 
ing: 

During  the  .selection  process,  the  AEC  In- 
formed the  Weston  (and  the  other)  8lt« 
proposers  of  the  thlnltlng  of  the  U  3.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  on  civil  rights  cri- 
teria, and  Indicated  that  the  AEC  planned 
to  se€k  from  the  selected  site,  approprlata 
commitments  In  areas  of  employment,  hous- 
ing, education  and  community  facilities  and 
services  as  were  suggested  by  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rlghte. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman.  I  merely  stated  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  not  es- 
tablish as  criteria  that  there  be  an  open 
housing  law  in  the  State,  and  the  gentle- 
man w£is  not  correct  in  his  earlier  pres- 
entation when  he  said  that  the  criteria 
were  changed  after  the  site  was  selected. 
Tliere  was  no  change  in  criteria. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment.  Either  the 
amendment  is  a  personal  vendetta 
against  the  State  of  Dlinols.  or  we  are 
going  to  be  establishing  something  here 
which  will  be  a  test  for  all  appropriations 
to  be  made  In  the  future  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  It  is  clear  that  even  the  gentle- 
man offering  this  amendment  is  appar- 
ently not  making  this  a  broad  test  to  be 
applied,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson].  This 
very  bill  has  another  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  by  the  AEC 
In  a  State  that  does  not  have  open  hous- 
ing nor  does  the  gentleman  tell  me  that 
they  have  assurances  on  the  site  that 
they  have  adequate  housing  facilities. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission did  inquire  Into  the  area  of 
whether  there  would  be  adequate  housing 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  They  did 
not  set  this  false  criterion  of  having  a 
State  statute.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  states  that  this  Is  not  his  test 
either 


But  others  have  been  in  this  fight  and 
have  been  using  this  as  a  test.  During  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  was  Interrogated 
as  to  whether  we  could  not  have  a  county 
oiJen  hou-sing  statute,  or  whether  we 
could  get  a  couple  of  ordinances  passed 
by  some  of  the  local  communities.  It  got 
down  that  far.  It  became  apparent  that 
all  that  was  sought  by  those  who  were 
pushing  this  feature  at  that  time  was  to 
get  .some  statute  or  ordinance  on  the 
bo<3ks. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  way 
to  promote  the  civil  rights  cause.  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  nearby 
communities  on  a  voluntary  basis  over 
two- thirds  of  new  listings  of  homes  on  an 
oiien  basis,  without  discrimination,  shows 
that  the  people  themselves — the  only 
ones  who  can  fight  discrimination — are 
learning  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job 
In  this  area. 

Why  can  credit  not  be  given  to  those 
voluntary  efforts  that  have  been  made? 
Why  can  credit  not  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  this  community  is  doing  a  good  job? 
Why  do  we  use  this  as  a  criterion,  that 
we  must  have  an  ordinance  or  a  statute? 

At  the  same  time  the  national  board 
of  the  NAACP  finds  that  discrimination 
exists  in  those  States  that  already  have 
open  housing  statutes. 

I  want  to  finish  my  presentation  by 
saying.  If  this  Is  a  personal  vendetta 
against  the  State  of  Illinois,  obviously 
it  must  fall.  We  cannot  operate  on  such 
narrow  considerations  In  this  Congress. 
If  this  Is  to  be  a  general  rule  to  be 
applied  in  the  future,  then  when  the 
public  works  bill  comes  out,  let  us  apply 
that  across  the  board.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  say  in  every  instance  that  we  must 
have  a  State  open  housing  law.  that 
means  30  States  in  this  country  will  be 
prohibited  from  having  appropriations 
for  public  works,  for  NASA,  and  for  the 
military.  I  do  not  believe  this  sort  of 
rule  can  be  applied,  either. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  neither  of 
these  reasons  can  justify  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  here  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  some  who  felt  they  could 
get  an  advantage  with  this  fight  have 
brought  It  this  far  along.  I  believe  It 
would  have  been  well  Lf  they  had  stopped 
the  fight  before  reaching  this  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amiendment.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  who  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  an 
honorable  man  and  he  Is  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner.  He  came  and  told  us  that  he 
took  all  six  of  these  sites  and  looked  at 
them  from  question  of  the  climate  of 
nondiscrimination,  and  of  equal  employ- 
ment. He  took  these  questions  to  these 
Government  agencies,  and  this  Includes 
the  Weston  site:  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  the 
Community  Relations  Service,  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Housing,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Not 
one  of  these  six  Government  agencies  on 
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those  Issues  put  up  any  objection  to 
Weston  or  any  one  of  the  other  sites. 

So,  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned, 
the  facts  show  there  Is  not  a  bad  climate 
in  Weston,  despite  what  some  people  al- 
lege has  been  happening  in  downtown 
Chicago. 

I  wonder  how  many  realize  how  big 
Weston  Is?  There  are  a  totP.l  of  500  peo- 
ple in  Weston,  HI.  When  we  think  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  going  to 
be  brought  In  on  this  project — scientific 
and  technological  types,  who  could  not 
care  less  about  the  color  of  the  skin  or 
the  religion  or  the  national  origin,  but 
who  care  only  whether  a  person  has 
brains  enough  to  make  one  of  these 
things  work — we  can  see  the  kind  of 
climate  those  people  will  bring  in,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  civil  rights. 

I  suggest  we  stop  this  foolishness  and 
sour  grapes. 

On  this  business  about  water,  there  are 
about  2,000  to  4.000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  needed  at  this  site  to  cool  the 
magnets.  These  are  great  big  magnets. 
That  water  is  not  all  going  to  be  con- 
sumed and  It  does  not  all  go  up  In  steam 
and  disappear.  We  pick  it  up  from  the 
ground  and  use  It  to  cool  the  magnets, 
and  then  we  put  It  back  Into  the  ground. 
So  this  business  about  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  water  shortage  Is  another  one 
of  those  things,  coming  from  the  sour 
grapes  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield.  We 
have  talked  too  much  about  the  point 
already. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conyers) 
there  were — ayes  7,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BY    MR.    BYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
4,  after  line  18,  add  a  new  subsection  (d), 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
start  the  projects  set  forth  In  subsection 
101(b)  contingent  upon  the  enactment  of 
Federal  or  State  fair  hovislng  measures  which 
insure  that  employees  of  said  facilities  not 
be  denied  equal  housing  on  grounds  of 
religion  or  race." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  not  germane.  It 
attempts  to  legislate  restrictions  on  an 
authorization  bill  not  provided  by  the 
i-ules  of  the  House.  It  has  already  been 
voted  upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  ready 
to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  similar  In  nature  to  the 
limitation  set  forth  in  section  102  of 
the  bill.  There  It  Is  provided  that — 


The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsections  101(b) 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  only  if  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

In  other  words,  the  projects  are  to 
be  started  conditionally. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  projects  set  forth  in  subsection 
101(b)  be  started  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  State  fair  housing  laws  or 
a  Federal  fair  housing  law. 

This  reaches  the  point  which  was  made 
earlier  by  opponents  of  the  previous 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  one  lo- 
cality had  been  singled  out.  This  would 
apply  across  the  board.  I  submit  that  it 
is  germane  and  in  order,  and  parallels 
the  limitations  the  bill  itself  sets  forth 
on  other  aspects  of  the  project. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
section  referred  to  by  the  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  a  limitation  on  appropriations 
and  directed  specifically  to  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts). The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule 
on  the  point  of  order. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
fimendment  goes  beyond  the  legislation, 
which  is  Federal  legislation,  and  would 
require  State  legislation.  Therefore,  the 
point  of  order  Is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  10918),  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  663,  he  re- 
ported the  bin  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hall  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.B. 
10918  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11000 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  11000,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TITLE  37,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO 
TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND 
EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  a  rule  was  gi-anted 
on  yesterday,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
2082)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, Eind  education  allowances  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices for  dependents'  schooling,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
7  of  title  37.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  427 : 

"§  428.  Education,  travel,  and  transportation 
allowances:  dependents  at  perma- 
nent statii-n  outside  United  States 

"tJnder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned,  which  shall  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  uniform  for  all  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  Is  on  duty  outside  of  the  United 
States  at  a  permanent  station  and  when  such 
benefits  are  not  made  available  In  kind  by 
the  Oovernment,  Is  entitled  to  an  education 
allowance  and  a  travel  and  transportation 
allowance,  to  assist  In  providing  adequate 
education  for  his  dep>endents  who  are  au- 
thorized to  accompany  the  member,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"(1)  An  allowance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
obtaining  such  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  services  as  are  ordinarily  pro- 
vided without  charge  by  the  public  schools 
In  the  United  States,  plus,  in  those  cases 
where  the  Secretary  concerned  has  designated 
the  duty  station  of  the  member  as  having 
inadequate  educational  fdciUties.  board  and 
room,  and  periodic  transportation  between 
that  station  and  the  nearest  locality  (In- 
cluding where  applicable  the  United  States). 
designated  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  as 
having  adequate  educational  facilities,  but 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  granted  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  educa- 
tional facility  used 

"(2>  A  travel  and  transpfirtatlon  allowance 
Is  authorized  to  meet  the  travel  expenses  of 
the  dependents  of  a  member  to  and  from  a 
school  In  the  United  States  to  obtain  an  un- 
dergraduate college  education,  not  to  exceed 
one  round  trip  each  school  year  for  each  de- 
pendent for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
type  of  education.  All  or  any  portion  of  the 
travel  for  which  a  transportation  allowance 
Is  authorized  by  this  section  will  be  per- 
formed wherever  possible  by  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  or  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  on  a  space  required  basis.  Not- 
withstanding the  area  limitations  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  travel  and  transportation  allowance 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  undergraduate 
college  education  may  be  authorized  under 
thla  clause  for  dependents  of  members  sta- 
tioned In  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(3)  The  term  United  States'  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  mean  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  CuUimbla.  Puerto  Rico. 
and  the  Canal  Zone 

"(4)  The  words  permanent  station'  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Include  the 
home  yard  or  home  port  of  a  vessel  to  which 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  may  be 
assigned. 

"(5>  Notwithstanding  section  401  of  this 
title,  'dependent'  in  this  section  may  Include 
an  unmarried  child  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  is  in  fact  dependent  and  is  ob- 
taining undergraduate  college  education  " 

(2)  The  analysis  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Item : 

"428.  Education,  travel  and  transpwrtatiun 
allowances  dependents  at  perma- 
nent stations  outside  United  States" 

Sec.  2.  Section  912  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  |26  USC  912)  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  certain  allow- 
ances) is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end : 

"(4)  EDt7CATioN  Allowance — In  the  case 
of  member  of  a  uniformed  service,  amounts 
received  under  section  428  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code  " 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H  R.  2082,  was 
approved  unanimously  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  purpose  of  this  leKlslation  Is  to 
authorize  payment  of  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schooling  of  their  depend- 
ents overseas,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
now  authorized  for  dependents  of  US. 
Government  civilian  employees. 

The  education  of  children  can  create  a 
major  financial  and  morale  problem  for 
uniiormed  personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
areas,  where  there  are  no  available  de- 
pendents' schools  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  many  foreign 
areas,  military  dependents  cannot  receive 
adequate  educational  opportunities  in 
the  local  schools. 


Many  of  our  militar>'  posts  are  located 
in  A.sla.  Africa,  and  the  Near  East,  where 
the  lanKuat40,  culture,  and  educational 
standards  are  vei"S'  different  from  our 
own,  and  the  local  schools  are  unsuitable 
for  our  children.  At  most  of  these  sta- 
tions there  are  so  few  American  children 
in  the  community  that  the  establishment 
of  a  dependents'  school  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  .sponsorship  is  neither 
fea-sible  nor  practicable.  Parents  then 
must  send  their  children  to  suitable 
schools  in  other  areas,  and  only  tuition 
assistance  in  such  cases  is  now  available 
under  the  existint;  authority  of  the  An- 
nual Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  The  heavy  e.xpenses  for  trans- 
portation, room,  and  board  which  result 
from  attendance  at  these  schools  con- 
stitute a  major  financial  burden  which 
now  must  be  borne  by  the  parents.  This 
demand  has  resulted  in  a  real  financial 
hardship  for  them.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  certain  allow- 
ances to  cover  these  additional  expenses 
incurred  by  uniformed  service  members 
in  this  situation. 

Educational  allowances  similar  to 
tho.se  contained  in  this  bill  are  already 
authorized  by  .section  5924i4i  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  U.S.  Government 
civilian  employees  and  State  Department 
personnel  stationed  in  foreitrn  areas. 
This  bill  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
service  regulations  under  which  uni- 
formed personnel  may  be  paid  these  same 
allowances. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  under  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  $2  8  million 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  bill,  HR  2082. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Where  less  than  first- 
class  transportation  is  available  Ls  there 
any  requirement  that  they  use  less  than 
first-class  transportation? 

Mr  FISHER  The  appropriate  regula- 
tions of  the  Defen.se  Establishment  would 
require  that  they  use  military  transpor- 
tation when  available  rather  than  com- 
mercial transportation. 

Mr  GROSS  But.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier.  where  mili- 
tary transportation  is  not  available.  I 
assume  that  the  bill  provides  the  Gov- 
ernment will  finance  the  cost  of  such 
transportation? 

Mr  FISHER  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct,  and  they  would  be  lim- 
ited to  only  one  round  trip  to  the  States 
per  year. 

Mr  GROSS  And.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes  But 
in  that  case  if  there  were  le.ss  than  first- 
class  transportation  facilities  available 
Is  there  a  provision  that  they  u.se  less 
than  first-class  commercial  rates? 

Mr  FISHER.  That  would  be  handled 
under  Government  travel  regulations. 
There  are  regulations  now  on  that  sub- 
ject This  bill  does  not  change  those 
regulations. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  this  would  be  a  good 


requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department,  In  issuing  its  regulations? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman's  observation  is  well  taken. 
It  makes  the  military  instructions  and 
procedures  precisely  the  same  as  is  the 
case  now  with  reference  to  civilian  de- 
pendents. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Bob  Wilson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Fisher  1, 
has  indicated,  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

If  H  R.  2082  is  enacted,  implementing 
regulations  will  provide  uniformed  serv- 
ices members  the  following  education, 
travel  and  transportation  allowances 
now  authorized  US.  Government  em- 
ployees serving  overseas: 

First.  Allowances  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Second   Room  and  board. 

Third.  Periodic  transportation  from 
member's  duty  station  having  inade- 
quate educational  facilities  to  nearest 
locality  having  adequate  facilities. 

Fourth.  Travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances for  dependents  to  and  from  a 
school  in  the  United  States  to  obtain 
an  undergraduate  college  education,  not 
to  exceed  one  round  trip  each  school 
year  for  each  dependent.  Travel  by  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  or  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  will  be  utilized  when 
available. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  would  cover  approxi- 
mately 3,900  dependent  students.  For  fis- 
cal year  1968.  some  1,637  of  these  stu- 
dents would  receive  allowances  for  room 
and  board  and  transportation  associated 
with  an  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  remaining  2.250  would 
receive  transportation  allowances  in 
connection  with  the  pursuit  of  an  under- 
graduate college  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that  this  bill 
does  not  authorize  payment  of  tuition  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  studies.  In 
the  case  of  these  advanced  schools, 
transportation  costs  only  are  authorized, 
if  the  military  sponsor  is  stationed  over- 
seas. That  transportation  allowance  con- 
sists of  one  round  trip  per  year  for  each 
dcix^ndent  student. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  operates  dependents'  schools 
at  several  overseas  locations.  For  in- 
stance, the  school  at  Ankara.  Turkey, 
supports  our  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Pakistan.  Afghanistan.  Crete. 
Rhodes.  Ethiopia.  Somali,  Ugandi,  and 
Zambia,  as  well  as  other  countries.  At 
these  locations  the  number  of  student 
dependents  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  school  by 
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the  Department  of  Defense.  These  chil- 
dren are  brought  to  Ankara  where  they 
are  housed  in  dormitories.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  school  Is  provided  for  In 
the  Military  Appropriations  Act.  Tuition 
to  military  dependents  Is  free;  however, 
board  and  transportation  costs  must  be 
shouldered  by  the  military  sponsor.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  those  costs  to  our 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  much 
desired  and  needed  by  our  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  overseas  with  depend- 
ents. The  bill  merely  carries  out  the  rec- 
ognized principle  that  the  Government 
should  provide  equal  treatment  for  all  Its 
personnel,  both  civilian  and  military.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  The  situation  concerning  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2082  has  been  well  stated 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr. Fisher]. 

I  would  like  to  simply  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  that  this  bill  does 
not  authorize  payment  of  tuition  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  studies. 
Transportation  costs  are  authorized  only 
If  the  militai-y  sponsor  is  stationed  over- 
seas. — 

I  might  interpolate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  tei-m  "military  sponsor"  ordinarily 
would  be  the  parents  or  the  adoptive 
parents  of  the  person  being  transported. 

The  transportation  allowance  is,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  only  one  roimd  trip 
per  year  for  each  dependent  student.  The 
legislation  is  much  desired,  and  is  needed 
by  our  militai-y  personnel,  some  of  whom 
are.  in  this  day  of  stress  and  strain,  re- 
peatedly stationed  and  rotated  to  over- 
seas assignments. 

This  bill  merely  carries  out  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Government  should  provide 
equal  treatment  for  all  its  personnel, 
military  along  with  civilian,  as  we  find 
them  stationed  in  foreign  lands  around 
this  world  which  is  becoming  a  contract- 
ing globe  in  terms  of  both  transportation 
and  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  HR.  2082,  a  bill  to 
authorize  travel,  transportation,  and  ed- 
ucation allowances  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  schooling  of  their 
dependents.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
bill  bears  the  authorship  of  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr,  William  D.  Ford]. 

He  was  on  the  committee  I  chaired 
to  conduct  onsite  Investigations  Into  the 
overseas  education  we  ofifer  our  depend- 
ents. His  interest  was  keen  and  genuine 
and  he.  perhaps  more  than  the  rest  of 
us,  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  ills  we 
found.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  represents 
such  a  phase  of  improvement.  It  Is  nec- 
essary, for  it  eliminates  a  present  In- 
equity and  hardship  on  many  of  our 
military  families  stationed  abroad.  These 
families  are  very  much  our  responsibili- 
ty and  the  proper  education  of  their 
children  is  our  direct  responsibility. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
original  study,  the  investigating  commit- 
tee proposed  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  our  overseas  educa- 
tion. Several  of  these  recommendations 
— by  legislative  or  administrative  direc- 
tive— ^were  accepted  and  implemented. 
Our  followup  study  found  additional 
problem  areas  and  our  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  This 
bill  is  consistent  with  our  recommenda- 
tions and  Its  approval  is  vital  to  a  sound 
educational  program  for  American  de- 
pendents. I  hope  the  House  will  exercise 
Its  role  and  responsibility  by  granting 
overwhelming  acceptance  to  H.R.  2082 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
2082,  which  would  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  give  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  the  same  benefits  now 
given  to  civilian  employees  for  payment 
of  travel,  transportation,  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  coiuiectlon  with  the 
enrollment  of  their  children  in  overseas 
schools  located  in  areas  other  than  those 
in  which  the  parents  are  stationed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Education,  directed  to  investigate  the 
overseas  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  American  depend- 
ents in  1965  and  1966. 1  am  familiar  with 
some  of  the  situations  which  this  bill  will 
help  correct. 

I  found  many  servicemen,  including 
some  with  low  ratings,  stationed  in  areas 
where  adequate  school  facilities  did  not 
exist  for  their  children.  They  were  re- 
quired to  send  their  children  elsewhere, 
and  make  pajmients  for  travel,  room,  and 
board.  Such  expenses  often  represented 
funds  which  parents  had  hoped  to  save 
for  the  college  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  some  cases,  the  parents*  in- 
ability to  meet  such  expenses  results  in 
premature  withdrawal  from  school. 

The  Department  of  Defense  operates 
schools  in  many  overseas  locations  for 
children  of  servicemen,  but  in  many 
areas  such  facilities  are  lacking.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  some  sections  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Near  East.  In  these  areas, 
where  the  language,  culture,  and  educa- 
tional standards  are  so  different  from 
our  own,  the  education  of  American  chil- 
dren poses  a  major  problem,  both  finan- 
cially and  in  terms  of  morale. 

At  most  of  these  stations,  there  are  so 
few  American  children  that  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Defense  school 
is  not  feasible.  Servicemen  are  left  with 
two  alternatives — they  can  utilize  corre- 
spondence courses,  which  are  never  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  or  they  can  send 
their  children  to  the  nearest  Department 
of  Defense  school.  This  in  turn  requires 
expenditures  for  travel  and  for  room  and 
board,  as  well  as  for  transportation  to 
and  from  the  parents'  home  base  for  an 
occasional  weekend  or  holiday  visit. 

My  bill  would  authorize  payment  of 
certain  allowances  to  cover  some  of  these 
additional  costs.  Such  allowances  already 
are  authorized  by  section  5924(4)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment civilian  employees  and  State  De- 
ptartment  personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
areas. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  result  In 
an  increased  aimual  cost  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  of  approximately  $2,- 
800,000.  This  amount,  I  submit,  is  not  too 
much  to  spend  for  the  education  of  the 
dependent  children  of  our  servicemen 
who  are  protecting  our  national  interests 
at  military  posts  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  express  my  unqualified  support  for 
H.R.  2082.  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative William  Ford  that  •will  provide 
much-needed  educational  allowances  for 
dependents  of  American  servicemen  as- 
signed to  foreign  areas.  This  legislation 
is  necessary  to  correct  an  existing  in- 
equity where  our  military  people  are 
stationed  in  areas  with  so  few  dependents 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
justify  the  cost  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment school  for  them,  forcing  the  mili- 
tary family  to  incur  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  the  nearest  DOD  school,  as 
well  as  room  and  board.  Some  of  these 
individuals  serving  our  coimtry  overseas 
are  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  expenses 
they  must  bear  for  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  their  children  impose  a  real 
hardship. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  on  the  1965  over- 
seas schools  inspection  trip  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
whose  introduction  of  this  bill  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  dedication  to 
equal  education  for  all  Americans.  On 
this  trip  we  foimd  many  servicemen  who 
were  sending  their  children  to  distant 
schools,  and  we  also  discovered  the  diffi- 
culties they  encounter  in  providing  their 
dependents  with  access  to  a  college  edu- 
cation once  they  complete  their  sec- 
ondary studies. 

This  bill  then  would  provide  govern- 
ment allowances  for  room,  board,  and 
transportation  for  those  youngsters  who 
must  travel  to  DOD  dependents'  schools, 
and  it  will  also  authorize  one  round  trip 
by  air  each  year  for  those  dependents 
who  are  admitted  to  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Since  ■we  have  already 
recognized  this  problem  by  providing 
such  benefits  for  U.S.  Grovemment  civil- 
ian employees  in  similar  situations,  it  is 
essential  that  we  extend  this  assistance 
to  the  nearly  4,000  dependents  of  service- 
men who  would  be  covered  by  H.R.  2082 
and  whose  education  is  just  as  much  our 
responsibility.  This  legislation  is  much 
needed,  and  I  urge  its  speedy  enactment 
into  law  so  that  we  may  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  ongoing  commitment  to 
providing  all  American  youth  with  the 
very  best  education  available. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  allowed  5  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  H.R.  2082,  just 
passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  TRAVEL  FOR  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  595  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H   Re.s  595 

Reiolved.  That,  notwlthstandins;  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Res  8;J.  Ninetieth  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  three  members  and  one 
employee  of  such  commitieo  to  .such  coun- 
tries as  the  conunittee  may  determine  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation 
and  study  In  the  Middle  E.ist  of  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  lubllc  Law  83- 
480.  as  amended 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  i>j  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offlcial 
duties  under  section  I90id)  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code:  Providfd.  That  (  1 1  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence 
In  any  country  at  a  rat  •  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section 
502(bl  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved 
October  7.  1964.  i2i  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of 
actual  transport.it ion  costs.  i3)  no  appro- 
priated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  its  employees  In  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able  for   this   purpose 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
Bald  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  20,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment," Insert  the  words,  "the  cost  of 
Buch  transportation,  .ind ", 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEL\KER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tex««  I  Mr.  Young  1  is  recognized  for  I 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr,  Abends  I.  and  pendinsc 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  595  ap- 
plies to  the  sending  of  not  more  than 
three  Members  and  one  staff  member  to 
the  Middle  East  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  operations  of  Public  Law  83-480. 
commonly  known  as  the  '480  Program," 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnoi.s    Mr  ArendsI, 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  tren- 
tleman  yield' 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  concerning  the  resolution.  It 
provides  for  the  sending  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
the  Middle  East  to  check  on  tlie  opera- 
tion of  Public  Law  480:  is  that  correct? 

Mr    POAGE    That  is  correct 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  at 
the  present  time  we  have  been  and  have 
had  480  ameements  with  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  Of  course, 
when  those  countries  broke  relations  w  ith 
the  United  States  that  automatically 
broke  the  carrying  out  of  Ihe.'^e  airrec- 
ment.s  tha'  we  have,  and  wo  felt  it  was 
in  order  now  to  consider  whether  we  are 
going  to  restore  tho.se  aureement-s.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  seek  modifica- 
tions of  the.se  agreements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  deci.sion  will  rest. 
win  It  not.  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 

Mr  POAGE  I  am  afraid  that  many  of 
these  decisions  actually  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  State.  Tlic  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  he 
knows  much  t)etter  than  I  do  tlio.se  areas 
wherein  the  Department  of  State  oper- 
ates. 

Of  course.  Public  Law  480  agreements 
are  not  negotiated  by  the  Department  of 
State  but  are  negotiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Amiculture  and  tiiey  are  im- 
plemented by  the  Department  of  Aericul- 
ture  and  they  are  financed  under  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act.  We  feel 
that  their  implementation  and  operation 
is  a  proper  subject  matter  for  review  by 
the  Committee  on  Agiiculture 

Mr  GROSS  When  does  this  three- 
man  committee  plan  to  t;o  to  the  Middle 
Ea-st' 

Mr.  POAGE  Our  plan  was  that  they 
should  leave  on  the  8th.  but  on  yester- 
day in  conference  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State  and  with  the  three  members  in- 
volved who  would  be  goini;.  they  felt 
that  probably  it  would  be  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  14th  or  the  21st  to  make 
the  investigation.  So  the  present  plans 
are  that  they  will  leave  here  either  on 
the  14th  or  on  the  21st. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  are  reports  that 
certain  US,  grain  shipments  are  stalled 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  I  do  not  know  the 
authenticity  of  that  report  but  some  of 
us  are  concerned  a.s  to  whether  this  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  extra  freight  that 
will  be  required  to  go  around  Cape  Horn 
instead  of  through  the  Suez  Canal  In 
supplying  Public  Law  480  grain  to  India, 
Will  the  committee  go  into  that? 

Mr.  POAGE  No.  While  I  think  it  is 
a  perfectly  proper  subject  of  considera- 
tion, it  is  not  the  subject  for  which  we 
are  a.'iking  this  committee  to  serve  Aid 
to  India  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  the  program  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  grain  shipments  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred  to  are  on  their  way 


to  India  and  not  to  the  Middle  East  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  centleman  that 
there  Is  a  problem  there  but  you  cannot 
with  just  one  three-man  committee  han- 
dle all  of  the  problems  of  the  world.  This 
liappens  to  be  one  that  goes  beyond  the 
juri.sdiction  that  we  have  .sought  to  im- 
pose upon  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  trust  the  committee  is 
going  to  the  Middle  East  to  do  .some  work 
and  not  to  look  at  the  pyramids 

Mr  POAGE.  It  is  not  contemplated 
tiiat  the  committee  will  even  co  to  Egypt 
and  .so  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  way 
they  could  go  that  they  could  see  the 
pyramids  There  is  no  intention  to  see 
the  pyramids  and  there  is  no  intention 
of  even  going  into  the  United  Arab 
Republic 

Mr,  GROSS  Of  cour,se,  there  are  some 
who  say  that  the  pyramids  have  been 
moved  as  the  result  of  certain  events 
that  have  occurred  lately. 

Mr.  POAGE  A  cood  many  things  have 
been  moved  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
pyramids  have  been  moved. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr  Sfjeaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  can  advise 
us  as  to  the  program  mimediately  fol- 
lowing the  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

xMr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respon.se 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative busine.ss  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  the  week  after  the 
July  4  recess  is  as  follows: 

The  House  will  meet  on  Monday.  July 
10   There  is  no  legislative  business. 

Tuesday:  Consent  Calendar,  Private 
Calendar,  suspensions — 3  bills. 

First.  H.R.  10805 — extension  of  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion. 

Second.  H.R  11089— to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
group  life  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees 

Tliird.  S.  1320 — to  provide  career 
status  for  certain  temixjrary  employees. 

Hou.se  Resolution  541 — dismissing  con- 
tested election  case  of  Wyman  C.  Lowe 
against  Fletcher  Thompson — Georgia. 

House  Resolution  542 — contested  elec- 
tion case  of  James  A.  Mackay  against 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn — Georgia. 

For  Wednesday.  S.  20.  National  Water 
Commission,  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

H  R.  10595.  Prohibition  of  Use  of  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  as  Lottery  Agencies, 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 
On  Thursday  there  will  be  eulogies  for 
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our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  deceased,  and 

H.R.  421,  Prohibition  of  Riots  or  Other 
Civil  Disturbances,  which,  of  course,  is 
programed  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

THE  SHOCKING  FACT  THAT  OVER 
100,000  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  DIE  EACH 
YEAR   OF   KIDNEY   DISEASE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
6  years,  more  than  10,000  American 
servicemen  were  killed  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  is  another  grave 
and  distressing  figure,  though,  of  which 
most  Americans  are  totally  unaware — 
that  over  100,000  of  our  people  die  each 
year  of  kidney  disease.  It  is  almost  un- 
forgivable that  we  have  done  as  little 
as  we  have  to  combat  this  disease,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  what  can  be  done. 

Medical  authorities  have  estimated 
that  through  the  process  of  dialysis — 
withdrawing  and  separating  blood  while 
purifying  it — over  20,000  lives  can  be 
saved  a  year. 

There  are  possible  uses  of  artificial 
kidneys  tried  on  an  experimental  basis 
which  can  greatly  lessen  the  time  for 
blood  cleaning  but  which  never  have 
been  employed  on  a  large  scale. 

There  are  means  by  which  drug  ther- 
apy can  be  developed  to  fight  disease 
where  it  has  not  yet  reached  advanced 
stages. 

Improvements  in  organ  storage  pro- 
cedures may  facilitate  use  of  cadaver 
transplants  and  grafts  from  live  donors. 

Yet,  with  all  of  these  possible  courses 
open  regretfully,  little  has  been  done. 

There  are  also  several  agencies  with 
programs  in  force,  including  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Unfor- 
^uftately.  though,  there  is  little  coordina- 
''''^tion  between  them  and  there  is  no  overall 
planning  or  advisory  committee  which 
can  coordinate  kidney  disease  programs 
to  assure  the  best  treatment  of  the  most 
patients  in  the  most  efiQcient  manner. 

When  we  appropriated  an  additional 
$800,000  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  earlier 
this  year  for  further  basic  research  into 
kidney  failure,  we  took  a  much-needed 
step  forward.  However,  this  is  but  a 
measure  of  what  we  must  do  in  this 
area.  Today,  most  sufferers  from  kidney 
disease  spend  lives  of  misery  and  pain, 
dependent  on  expensive  treatments — if 
they  can  even  manage  to  qualify  for  the 
highly  oversubscribed  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. Consequently,  Ufe-and-death 
decisions  must  be  made  in  determining 


who  does  and  who  does  not  receive  the 
benefits  ot  treatment  and,  tragically, 
many  whose  lives  could  be  saved  or  made 
more  pleasant  and  bearable  are  bypassed 
through  this  necessarily  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  in  the  hopes  of  rectifying  this 
situation  that  I  have  today  introduced 
H.R.  11225,  which  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  establishing  community  pro- 
grams for  patients  with  kidney  diseases. 
I  feel  that  legislation  of  this  kind  is  vi- 
tally necessary  if  we  are  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  combat  a  disease  which  is  al- 
most surely  fatal  if  both  kidneys  are 
lost. 

The  bill  would  provide  financial  sup- 
port through  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  schools  of  medicine  to  assist 
in  the  operation  and  establishunent  of 
commimity  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that 
from  the  many  methods  and  programs 
of  treatment  available,  we  will  be  able 
to  distill  the  most  valuable  and  apply 
the  proper  solution  at  the  proper  time. 
To  this  end,  the  bill  also  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Kidney  Disease  Programs 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  regulations 
and  formulations  of  kidney  disease  pol- 
icy. 

The  committee,  which  would  consist 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration— ^In  an  ex  ofiQclo  capacity — and 
12  leaders  in  the  fields  of  medical  sci- 
ence, community  health,  and  public  af- 
fairs. Hopefully,  this  committee  would 
be  able  to  establish  accurate  and  viable 
guidelines  to  lead  us  in  the  battle  against 
this  relatively  unpublicized  but  still 
deadly  disease. 

For  the  3  years  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
has  been  In  this  body  he  has  been  in  the 
top  echelon  of  leaders  In  the  attack  on 
kidney  disease  along  with  his  State  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  [Mr.  Magntj- 
soN  and  Mr.  Jackson].  It  is  much  to  his 
credit  and  work  that  we  have  made  as 
much  progress  tus  we  have  in  this  area. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  Members  will 
respond  to  his  example  and  will  consider 
the  introduction  of  similar  legislation 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  89th  Congress,  I 
helped  cosponsor  anoth^  bill  dealing 
with  kidney  ailments  and,  at  the  time, 
received  mail  from  all  over  the  country 
from  sufferers,  relatives,  and  friends  of 
those  afflicted. 

A  woman  from  Brooklyn  has  written: 

The  above  bill  presented  by  you  would 
be  of  the  utmost  significance  In  helping  so 
many  people  to  continue  to  live  until  such 
a  time  that  science  will  find  the  answer  and 
the  ciwe. 

A  volunteer  from  the  Kidney  Foun- 
dation in  New  York  has  told  me: 

It  would  aid  our  foundation  to  help  the 
many  unfortunatee  who  depend  solely  on 
our  sup>port  to  help  them  keep  alive  until 
research  programs  will  find  the  ultimate  cure 
for  all  kidney  ailments  which  still  remain 
a  medical  enigma. 

An  area  businessman  has  said: 

I  hope  that  your  bill  will  stimulate  interest 
among  your  colleagues  and  also  provide  a 
means  of  enlisting  and  encouraging  support 


to  efforts  to  publicize  and  stir  up  public  and 
medical  aid  for  so  many  sufferers  of  this 
dreaded  disease. 

I  have  also  received  many  tragic  let- 
ters— from  parents  who  have  lost  chil- 
dren to  this  killer  disease  and  who  hope 
that  others  will  not  be  similarly  afflicted. 

Just  last  week  I  received  a  sad  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Avenel, 
N.J.,  who — along  with  his  brother — has 
been  struck  by  kidney  disease,  who  has 
already  lost  his  mother  to  the  same  ail- 
ment and  who  needs  immediate  help. 
Unfortunately,  I  could  not  promise  him 
that  help  would  be  forthcoming,  for, 
frankly,  help  is  not  available  in  all  cases, 
not  even  when  it  appears  most  serious. 

I  told  him: 

I  can't  possibly  express  to  you  how  dis- 
tressed I  become  at  the  reluctance  or  Inability 
of  our  society  to  attack  and  solve  the  kidney 
disease  problem. 

Hopefully,  if  this  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  enacted  I  will  be  able  to 
give  more  optimistic  replies  to  similar 
inquiries  in  the  future;  less  people  will 
suffer;  and  more  citizens  will  be  able  to 
lead  full,  productive,  happy  and  healthy 
lives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  in  cooperation  with  the  Hon- 
orable Brock  Adams,  the  same  bill  that 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Jackson 
have  introduced. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  on  his  excellent  service  in  this 
field,  and  I  particularly  am  hopeful  his 
bill  will  be  successful. 

Again  I  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  work  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult but  important  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  on 
his  fine  statement  and  on  his  continuing 
interest  in  the  problem  of  treating  kid- 
ney disease.  His  work  has  been  outstand- 
ing and  I  know  all  of  those  who  face  the 
life-or-death  choice  caused  by  chronic 
kidney  disease  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
efforts. 

This  problem  has  been  of  deep  con- 
cern to  residents  of  my  district  in  Seat- 
tle because  one  of  the  first  centers  using 
artificial  kidneys  to  save  persons  whose 
kidneys  have  failed  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Scribner  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. One  of  the  first  dialysis  centers  was 
created  in  Seattle  which  allowed  a  lim- 
ited number  of  persons  who  faced  cer- 
tain death  to  live  and  continue  at  their 
jobs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  this 
treatment  was  originally  very  expen- 
sive— averaging  over  $20,000  per  year — 
and  the  number  of  lifesaving  units  was 
limited  to  less  than  20.  This  meant  that 
a  combination  medical  and  layman  board 
was  required  to  decide  which  individuals 
lived  and  which  ones  died.  In  November 
of  1965  an  NBC  documentary  pointed  out 
the  intense  tragedy  involved  in  this  whole 
process.  The  ex{>enses  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  $10,000  per  year 
and  hopefully  can  be  further  reduced. 

This  matter  came  particularly  to  my 
attention  in  the  spring  of  1965  when 
there  was  presented  to  me  the  case  of  a 
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father  of  a  young  family  well-know-n  to 
many  of  us  In  the  area  who  had  stated  he 
would  rather  die  than  have  his  family 
faced  with  the  costs  that  would  be  In- 
volved to  maintain  him. 

At  that  time  I  introduced  H.R.  11289 
to  authorize  the  additional  construction 
and  development  of  these  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  in  centers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Since  that  time,  through  the  wonder- 
ful assistance  of  Congressman  Pattem 
and  others  in  both  Che  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  we  have 
worked  toward  a  broader  development  of 
the  whole  area  of  treatment  of  chronic 
kidney  failure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  authoriza- 
tion bills  which  have  been  proposed  will 
be  available  in  the  period  of  time  after 
fiscal  year  1967  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  so  that  committees 
will  not  have  to  decide  who  lives  and  who 
dies. 


WITNESS   FOR    MEDICAID 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Neighborhood  House,  a  federation  of 
settlement  houses  in  New  York,  held  an 
informal  hearing  on  medicaid  at  the 
Goddard  Riverside  Community  Center  in 
my  congressional  district  on  April  14, 
1967.  Medicaid  Is  New  York  State's  medi- 
cal assistance  program  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
examine  the  operation  of  the  medicaid 
health  assistance  program  L-.  New  York 
City. 

As  United  Neighborhood  Houses  put 
it: 

United  Neighborhood  Housiea  sees  the 
Me<Ucaid  program  as  a  marvelously  forward- 
looking  taealth  program  with  vast  potential 
beneflts  to  the  re.siclenta  nt  'he  low-Income 
areas  served  by  its  member  settlements  in 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  to  thousands  of 
others  of  moderate  means.  "Wltne.ss  for 
Medicaid"  was  frankly  aimed  at  persuading 
Congress  not  to  curtail  th?  rcope  of  the 
Medicaid  proerram  in  New  York  State  and  to 
suggest  to  the  administrators  responsible 
for  the  program  positive  ways  of  Improving 
Its  operations. 

The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  were,  for  the 
most  part,  ordinary  neighborhood  people 
known  to  the  settlement  hoii.=;es.  who  had 
' — made  use  or  tried  to  make  use  of  Medicaid 
services.  Some  were  Welfare  recipients;  some 
were  not.  Araonq;  the  witnesses  also  were 
neighborhood  workers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged In  enrolling  people  In  Medicaid  and 
helping  them  make  use  of  Its  services. 

"Witness  for  Medicaid"  was  co-chalred  by 
Theodore  Penrson,  a  member  of  tTnlted 
Neighborhood  Houses  board  and  by  Con- 
gresaman  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  the  only  New 
York  CongTes.<unan  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  has  before  it  the 
question  of  possible  amendments  to  Title 
XrX  of  the  S'X:lal  Security  Act,  the  basis 
for  the  Medicaid  program  In  New  York 
State. 

Congressman  Gilbert.  Congressman 
FuusTszn,  and  I  were  members  of  the 


hearing  board.  We  were  impressed  by  this 
excellent  demonstration  of  grassroots 
interest  in  .such  an  important  program. 

We  listened  to  nearly  40  people — doc- 
tors, .social  workers,  admini.strators.  and 
mostly  ordinary  citizens — give  their 
views  on  medicaid.  The  liearing  was  es- 
pecially useful,  because  it  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  proerrani  of  medical 
assistance  to  low-  and  middle-income 
people:  at  the  same  time,  the  te.stimony 
imderscored  how  fru.strating  bureau- 
cratic tangles  can  be  to  those  who  are 
intended  to  benefit. 

Mrs  Mary  Eccles,  proeram  director  of 
the  Bloomingdale  family  program, 
stated: 

For  t:Te  flrst  time,  entire  f,im;nes  are  re- 
ceiving medical  services.  Tills  has  been  done 
with  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  and  respect 
In  that  people  do  not  have  to  go  to  public 
ho.iith  centers,  hospitals,  and  wait  fo'  hours 
to  be  seen  by  doctors,  dentists,  and  others. 
Tliey  know  that  now  they  can  go  around  the 
corner  to  the  nearest  doctor,  where  they  will 
be  seen  immediately. 

Mrs.  Doris  Harrison,  a  mother,  stated: 

I  use  Medicaid  for  my  two  .md  a  half  year 
old  daughter.  She  has  a  murmur  of  the 
hettxt  and  sickle-cell  anemia.  Before.  I  was 
atiencUng  the  City  hospital,  vfchicU  is  two 
blocks  from  my  home. 

I  used  to  have  to  go  there  and  sit  and 
wilt  for  hours  before  I  got  attention  But 
sin"e  I  got  Medicaid.  I  fo  to  p  lot  of  places 
In  the  hospital  where  she  gets  needed  atten- 
tion that  before  she  dldn  t  get  .  .  . 

When  the  I>octor  walks  in.  she's  there. 
Shell  look  at  me.  She  says,  "Okay,  Mrs. 
H.Lrr;son,  come  right  In  That  makes  me  feel 
like  I've  got  a  million  dolUu-s  In  my  packet." 

Another  mother  told  of  spending  her 
family  s  entire  savings  on  medical  bills, 
imtil  they  registered  for  medicaid.  A  79- 
ycar-old  man  told  of  a  6-month  delay 
when  he  attempted  to  get  his  teeth  fixed 
through  the  usual  welfare  procedure. 
The  medicaid  prot,'ram,  as  one  commu- 
nity worker  put  it.  is  not  ju.st  a  medical 
program,  but  it  is  also  giving  preventive 
medicine  to  the  poor,  which  was  not 
available  before." 

The  te.stimoiiy  also  revealed  that  the 
program  Is  oocasio'ially  marred  by  un- 
necessai-y  procedural  or  administrative 
impediments.  The  medicaid  card  reads 
■  Department  of  Welfare,"  which  offends 
the  ditrnity  of  citlztiis  who  do  not  want 
to  think  of  them.selves  as  "on  welfare." 
Mr3.  Beith  Jackson  testified: 

One  thing  that  did  h.^.ppen  the  flrst  vls't 
I  went  to  the  dentist.  He  said.  "Oh,  are  you 
on  welfare  now'.'",  when  I  showed  hUn  the 
Medicaid  card.  And  I  s.ild.  "Well,  no.  that 
doesn't,  mean  were  on  welfare.  It  Just  hap- 
pens that  tl'.at  3  what  It  says  on  the  top  of 
the  card — Department  of  Welfare.  I  guess 
that  was  before  they  knew  thnt  that  was 
Just  vinder  the  au.'ipices  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare? 

At  this  point,  I  simply  recommended 
that  the  card  be  revised  to  remove  •De- 
partment of  Welfare."  After  some  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Harold  Brown,  administra- 
tor of  health  services  of  New  York  City, 
agreed  that  this  would  be  a  desirable 
change. 

The  testimony  brought  out  other  ad- 
ministrative difficultifs:  many  people  are 
simply  not  aware  that  the  program  is 
available,  or  how  to  go  about  register- 
ing for  it.  Some  of  the  people  felt  that 
the    procedures    were    too    complicated. 


and  that  the  explanatory  material  was 
unclear.  Another  community  worker  re- 
ported: 

For  the  four  million  people  who  are  eligible 
for  Medicaid,  less  than  a  quarter  have 
registered. 

It  is  evident  that  wider  education 
about  the  prot;ram  is  required. 

A  VISTA  volunteer,  Mi.ss  Karen  Nash, 
who  has  been  working;  with  a  "medicaid 
alert"  program  to  provide  some  of  the 
needed  community  education,  reported 
that  the  elie;ibility  criteria  tend  to 
unfairly  exclude  elderly  people  who  have 
small  incomes  but  .noderate  savings. 

Finally,  periods  of  delays  in  payments 
to  doctors,  dentists,  and  druggists,  dis- 
courage the  medical  profession  from 
cooperating  with  the  program.  Their 
cooperation,  of  course,  is  essential. 

These  snae.s — mostly  administrative — 
illustrate  the  importance  of  humanizinq: 
bureaucratic  procedures  if  an  imagina- 
tive program  such  as  medicaid  is  to  op- 
erate efficiently.  The  conununity  workers, 
represented  by  tliose  who  testified  at  the 
hearing,  are  doing  much  to  remedy  this 
problem,  but  the  continuing  cooperation 
of  ofiTicials  is  essential  to  an  effective 
program. 

Medicaid  can  be  a  bles.sing  to  the 
health  and  self-respect  of  our  less- 
wealthy  citizens,  and  therefore  to  the 
health  of  our  country-.  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  has  made  a  .significant  con- 
tribution to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  program  by  holding  this  hearing. 


FREEMAN'S    "NEW 
ERROR-  • 


'ERA-    OR 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announcement  last  Friday,  June  23, 
that  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1968  crop  would  be  reduced  about  13  per- 
cent comes  at  a  particularly  inappro- 
priate time.  Currently  the  disastrous 
break  in  prices  in  the  wheat  market  is 
greatly  distressing  to  tho.^e  who  have  re- 
cently harvested  t.he  1967  crop,  or  are 
about  to  do  so. 

Farmers  by  their  very  nature  like  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  but  they  ought  not 
be  expected  to  do  so  at  bankrupt  prices. 
Wheat  farming  today  is  a  decreasingly 
profitable  operation  in  view  of  escalating 
costs.  Wheat  prices  in  Oklahoma  have 
broken  below  $1.50  per  bushel  in  recent 
days.  Wheat  has  declined  since  Decem- 
ber by  approximately  15  cents  per  bushel. 
A  modern  farm  tractor  that  would  have 
co.st  S3, 000  in  December  of  1948.  will  cost 
approximately  $10,000  today.  -Wlieat  in 
the  latter  part  of  1948  sold  for  approxi- 
mately S2  per  bushel  and  a  farmer  could 
plant  from  fence  to  fence.  Today,  wheat 
is  selling  in  Oklahoma  for  about  S1.45 
per  bushel  and  we  have  severe  allot- 
ments. In  1948,  the  number  of  farms 
totaled  5.803,000  and  today  there  are 
3,169,000  farms.  The  facts  I  just  stated 
are  the  principal  reason  for  this  decrease. 


Such  price  conditions  that  the  farmers 
face,  with  what  he  has  to  sell  compared 
to  what  he  has  to  purchase,  has  spelled 
disaster  for  2,634,000  farmers. 

The  reduction  in  the  acreage  allot- 
ment to  59.3  million  acres  in  1968,  after 
having  ofBcially  raised  it  from  51.6  mil- 
lion acres  in  1966  to  68.2  million  acres 
in  1967,  suggests  that  the  "New  Era"  of 
Secretary  Freemar^  is  a  frantic  "New 
Error '  of  ofiBcial  misjudgment  of  the 
world  wheat  situation,  and  a  piling  of 
error  on  top  of  error.  In  1966  the  "New 
Error"  acreage  was  twice  increased  to 
meet  presumed  famine  needs,  only  to  dis- 
cover later  in  the  year  that  Canada,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Australia  all  harvested  new 
record  large  wheat  crops  and  that  de- 
mand from  India  and  elsewhere  was  not 
so  imperative  as  assumed.  Preliminary 
indications  are  tiiat  U.S.  exports  diulng 
the  year  1966-67  now  ending  were  only 
about  735,000,000  bushels,  against  867,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1965-1966. 

The  indicated  U.S.  carryover  of  wheat 
into  the  new  crop-year  Is  not  much  above 
the  rather  low  level  of  a  year  earlier,  and 
can  hardly  be  charged  with  the  present 
price  break.  There  are  indications  that 
the  size  of  the  current  crop  may  have 
been  seriously  overestimated  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  "New  Error."  For  example, 
on  June  9,  the  USDA  released  a  report 
estimating  the  1967  wheat  crop  in  Okla- 
homa at  88,830,000  bushels — but,  with 
the  crop  now  mostly  harvested,  informed 
opinion  on  the  groimd  in  Oklahoma  esti- 
mates that  it  will  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  70,000.000  bushels.  This  is  a  serious 
"New  Error"  which  will  cost  Oklahoma 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars.  The  same 
error  is  estimated  to  be  true  for  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  where  spring  frosts,  re- 
cent floods,  and  a  soggy  harvest  may 
have  done  great  damage.  Meanwhile,  the 
large  estimate,  very  probably  an  over- 
estimate, plus  the  psychological  effects 
of  suggesting  officially  that  the  food  sit- 
uation is  now  eased  so  that  acreage 
should  be  cut  by  13  percent  for  the  1968 
crop,  has  already  brought  price  disaster 
to  the  producer. 

The  producer  is  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  by  the  "New 
Era"  in  the  national  interest.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  these  programs  are 
deliberately  designed  to  depress  wheat 
prices,  by  which  farmers  cannot  survive 
unless  they  comply  with  the  program  of 
acreage  diversion. 

Secretary  Freeman's  "New  Error"  un- 
fortunately has  not  confined  itself  to 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  but  as  well  to  the 
livestock  market,  which  was  hurt  recently 
by  erroneous  "New  Era"  mathematics. 
What  can  be  done?  First,  It  would  help 
to  restore  payment  certificates  on  the 
substantial  fraction  of  the  crop  exported. 
There  might  be  further  tightening  of  the 
levels  at  which  the  CCC  can  sell  holdings. 
And  it  would  be  of  great  help  if  the  "New 
Era"  would  stop  making  "New  Errors" 
by  putting  ofiBcial  estimates  on  the  cor- 
rect track  and  keeping  them  there. 


THE  "FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE"  IN 
COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  -WHjSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
advertising  agency  executive — perhaps 
the  only  one  in  Congress — I  have  been 
increasingly  disturbed  at  the  implications 
of  the  recent  ruling  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  extending  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  to  commercial  adver- 
tising. 

The  ruling  could  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  our  radio  and  television  indus- 
try, on  the  advertising  business  and,  in- 
deed, on  our  whole  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  and  proud  that  those  in  the 
broadcasting  industry,  many  of  my  fel- 
low Congressmen,  and  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  have  recognized  PCC's  action 
for  what*  It  Is — a  gross  powergrab  by  a 
Federal  agency  trying  to  control  the  con- 
tent of  programing  our  Nation's  broad- 
casting media. 

And  I  am  proud  that  they  are  recog- 
nizing that  the  attempted  dictation  by 
the  bureaucrats  will  not  stop  with  con- 
trol of  television  and  radio.  As  Editor  & 
Publisher  pointed  out  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial: 

If  the  prtMJtlce  is  upheld  in  broadcasting, 
sooner  or  later  someone  will  try  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  print. 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  advertising  agen- 
cies grappling  with  trying  to  work  out  a 
successful  appeal  to  customers — knowing 
full  well  that  whatever  they  say  will  be 
attacked,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  critics 
who  not  only  have  free  time  in  which  to 
attack  but  who  also  have  the  sponsorship 
of  a  self-appointed  FCC  protector.  To 
make  matters  worse,  this  protector  of  the 
dissidents  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  media,  through  its  power  to  deny 
licenses. 

If  this  set  of  circimistances  were  to 
prevail  it  would  be  a  lucky  ad  agency 
who  is  able  to  find  a  client  stupid  enough 
to  advertise.  After  all  why  should  the 
client  spend  his  money  advertising  when 
each  ad  makes  it  possible  for  critics  to 
attack  his  products? 

Recently  we  have  been  hearing  far 
too  many  uninformed  and  irresponsible 
attacks  on  advertising,  usually  by  people 
who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think 
the  situation  through.  The  FCC's  action 
is  another  such  attack. 

But  advertising  Is  an  essential  tool  of 
modem  mass  marketing.  And  mass 
marketing  is  essential  to  our  modern 
industries.  Without  mass  marketing  we 
cannot  maintain  the  economics  and  the 
mass  production  techniques  on  which 
our  industrial  complex  is  built.  No  mass 
marketing — no  industry  of  the  kind  that 
has  made  America  great. 

Not  even  the  most  vocal  of  advertising 
critics  can  seriously  maintain  that  in- 
dustry can  keep  producing  goods  and 
paying  employees  if  the  products  cannot 
be  sold. 

My  colleagues,  in  Congress  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  some  of  the  obvious 
dangers  In  the  FCC's  ruling. 

Despite  the  Commission's  contention 
that  the  ruling  applies  only  to  cigarettes. 


it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  would  be  extended  to 
many  products  about  which  there  is 
some  controversy,  real  or  imagined. 

We  have  had  pointed  out  to  us  the 
very  real  and  present  danger  that  the 
FCC  is  establishing  a  precedent  for  its 
control  of  the  editorial,  news,  and  pro- 
graming content  of  broadcasters  in  this 
Nation. 

Stated  simply  and  to  the  point:  The 
FCC  is  ordering  the  stations  to  tell  the 
public  what  the  FCC  has  decided  the 
public  should  be  told.  This  is  a  plain  grab 
for  control  of  the  information  function 
of  our  radio  and  television  stations. 

My  colleagues  have  pointed  out  that 
the  FCC  is  usurping  power  Congress 
never  gave  it  nor  intended  the  Commis- 
sion to  have.  Further,  the  commissioners 
have  assumed  this  power  in  the  face  of 
a  clear-cut  congressional  mandate  that 
Congress,  not  some  regulatory  agency, 
will  decide  whether  there  should  be  re- 
strictions on  cigarette  advertising  be- 
yond those  already  authorized. 

Further,  it  is  insulting  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Commission  to  use  the  lame  and 
transparent  dodge  that  its  action  is  "con- 
sistent" with  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  of  1965.  They  are  thumb- 
ing their  noses  at  Congress  when  they 
rationalize  their  actions  in  this  manner. 

These  consequences  of  the  FCC's  rul- 
ing have  been  clearly  seen  even  by  those 
who  are  not  directly  concerned  with  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  ruling.  People  who 
have  no  interest  in  cigarettes  at  all  can 
hear  the  echoes  of  the  future  in  the  FCC's 
power  grab. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reactions: 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  is 
protesting  vigorously  to  the  Commis- 
sion— even  though  the  FCC  says  the  CBS 
"flagship"  station  involved  in  the  ruling 
is  already  in  conformity  with  the  FCC 
directive. 

The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters is  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
the  ruling.  A  statement  by  its  president 
termed  the  FCC  action  "a  dangerous  in- 
trusion into  American  business."  Just 
last  Friday,  the  NAB's  general  counsel 
said  publicly  the  group  intends  to  take 
the  fight  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  necessary. 

A  group  of  59  broadcasting  stations 
have  filed  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
of  the  ruUng  by  the  FCC. 

Strong  editorial  stands  opposing  the 
ruling  have  been  taken  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Broadcasting  magazine. 
Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  Age,  and  Edi- 
tor &  Publisher,  among  others.  Even  the 
Medical  Tribune,  which  usually  criticizes 
cigarettes  and  their  advertising,  could 
not  bring  itself  to  praise  the  FCC  action. 
It  commented: 

Whether  the  current  ruling  by  the  FCC 
■will  be  considered  In  conformity  with  the 
legislation  Is  perhaps  debatable. 

A  number  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  taking  vigorous  anti-FCC 
stands,  too.  One  radio  station  is  even 
running  "spot  announcements"  denounc- 
ing the  ruling  as  "hypocritical"  and  end- 
ing this  way: 

If  you  are  as  sick  of  this  as  we  are,  address 
your  complaints  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of 
criticism  of  the  people  can  put  you  out 
of  business  simply  by  saying  "No"  when 
you  ask  for  a  renewal  of  your  license 
takes  gruts. 

The  Nation's  press — which  could  con- 
ceivably gain  substantial  revenue  in 
cigarette  advertising  from  the  PCC's  ac- 
tion— Is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
FCC  on  this  action  I  have  in  my  office 
editorials  from  65  newspapers  from  30 
States.  They  range  from  the  New  York 
Dally  News  to  a  couple  of  1.500  circula- 
tion weeklies.  Of  these  65  editorials.  52 
are  highly  critical  of  the  I-'CC.  Under 
headlines  such  as  "FCC  Pipe  Dreatn.s  ' 
and  "A  Venture  in  Idiocy."  the  editors 
are  telling  their  readers  of  tlie  obvious 
dangers  of  the  FCC  s  po.sition. 

I  agree  strongly  with  the  editor  of  the 
Claxton,  Ga..  Enterprise — circulation 
1,500 — when  he  .says: 

The  PCC  has  overstepped  Us  bounds  In 
thla  Instance,  .and  should  be  shipped  down  in 
no  uncertain  terms  by  the  Conj^ress. 

In  case  you  mi.ssed  it.  the  New  York 
Daily  News — with  the  Nation's  lar^'e.st 
circulation — termed  thf>  FCC  ruling'  "a 
tyrannical  piece  of  bureaucratic  impu- 
dence" and  warned  that  "if  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged,  it  could  lead  to  com- 
plete PCC  control  of  TV'  and  radio 
program  content  ' 

If  we  in  ConKicss  allow  this  high- 
handed action  to  prevail,  we  will  be  ju.st 
as  guilty  of  Irresponsibility  as  the  FCC 
obviously  Is.  Tlie  unplications  are  too 
far-reaching  and  too  se.ious  to  Ignore. 

We  must  not  allow  regulatory  bureau- 
crats to  dictate  what  broadcasters — or 
any  other  of  our  free  media  must  ttU 
audiences.  And  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dictate  the  term.s  under  which  le^al 
products  may  be  advertised.  Such  Biit 
Brotherlsm  is  not  the  way  of  free 
democracy. 

Public  opinion  and  coramonsense  de- 
mand that  th:.s  serious  mistake  by  the 
PCC  be  corrected  immediately — before  it 
goes  too  far  to  be  stopped. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  conduct,  as  soon 
as  possible,  an  Investigation  Into  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
action  applying  the  "fairness"  doctrine 
to  commercial  advertising. 


BALTIMORE  FRIFTNDS  OF  'YESHIVA 
UNIVERSITY  HONOR  ISAAC  H. 
TAYLOR 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  June  26.  1967,  the  Baltimore 
friends  of  Yeshlva  University  spon.sored 
the  first  annual  heritage  award  dinner 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  honor  of  Isaac 
H.  Taylor,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
Baltimore  and  to  Israel 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  HrRBtRx  TrjraER.  a 
trustee  of  the  university,  was  the  guest 


speaker  at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Tenzer  has 
distinguished  himself  in  philanthropic 
causes  and  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  country. 

In  his  remarks  Congressman  Ten/.er 
spoke  of  the  "dreams  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bel- 
kin,  president  of  Yeshiva  University," 
who  has  framed  the  exciting  program  of 
Yeshiva  University's  growth  and  devel- 
opment. He  stated; 

On  June  2,  1967  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine — one  of 
the  C')l!eges  of  Yeshlva  University — where 
more  than  120  young  men  and  women  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  color  received  Ihelx  medi- 
cal degrees. 

The  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
w:is  established  in  1955  and  Us  story  Is  one 
of  vision,  courage  and  faith  In  our  Axnertcun 
democratic  way  of  life 

The  college  was  built  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  men  and  women  of  all  faiths 
throughout  the  country  and  In  twelve  short 
years  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  le.adlng 
medical  schools  In  the  nation. 

The  success  of  Yeshlva  University  lies  In 
the  determination  of  those  In  a  position  of 
leadership  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
scope  of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States.  The  University  now  has  4  major 
centers  In  New  York  City  and  a  West  Coast 
Division  In  Los  Angeles.  Over  7.000  students 
are  enrolled  at  5  under-graduate  and  9  grad- 
uate schools  and  divisions. 

Among  the  schools  are  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  the  Wurzweller  School 
of  Social  Work,  the  Ferkauf  Graduate  School 
of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  and  the 
Belfer  Graduate  School  of  Science.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  41  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  Yeshlva  University  Includ- 
ing the  Center  for  Urban  Education. 
Child-Welfare  Training  Project,  Curriculum 
Center  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Informa- 
tional Retrieval  Center  on  Disadvantage. 
In-Service  Institution  on  Science  and  Math- 
ematics for  Secondary  School  Teachers  In- 
stitution for  Advanced  Research  In  R.ibbm- 
Ics.  and  the  Rose  P  Kennedy  Center  for 
Research  In  Mental  Retardation  and  Human 
Development. 

The  Baltimore  community  has  recognized 
Yeshlva  University's  great  progress  and  tVie 
need  to  support  higher  education  by  par- 
ticipating In  this  dinner  and  this  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  member  of  the  commu- 
nity— Mr.  Isaac  H.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  guest  of  honor  at 
the  Heritage  Award  Dinner,  Mr.  Isaac 
H.  Taylor,  is  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Baltunore. 

Over  the  years,  Isaac  H.  Taylor  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
phiL^.nthropic  vitality  of  the  Baltimi>re 
community  In  giving  generously  of  his 
time  and  re.sources  to  civic  and  hurr.ani- 
tarlaii  causes,  he  has  been  motivated  by 
a  deep  concern  to  help  ills  people  and 
neighbors. 

He  participates  in  a  wide  variety  of 
communal  and  civic  activities  which  In- 
cludes active  membership  in  several 
congregations,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Ampal  Club,  past  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  ElUcott  City,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Howard  County  School 
Board  He  is  al.so  president  of  the  Taylor 
Manor  Hospital  and  vice  president  of 
the  Citizen's  National  Bank  of  Laurel, 

Mr  Taylor's  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel  are  well  known  and  his 
benefactions  to  that  beloved  and  coura- 
geous country   have   been   outstanding. 


They  Include  establishment  of  a  youth 
center  in  Jerusalem,  donation  of  a  hostel 
at  Masada,  a  road  in  northern  Israel, 
and  air-conditioning  equipment  for 
school  rooms  in  Elath. 

The  Baltimore  Friends  of  Yeshiva 
University  salutes  Mr.  Taylor  for  his 
leadership  and  for  his  frequent  activities 
on  behalf  of  Jewish  education.  Through 
our  tribute,  the  Baltimore  community 
expresses  it^  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
and  at  the  same  time  endorses  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  America's  oldest  and 
larccst  university  under  Jewi.sh  auspice;-. 

The  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee 
was  Jud.ge  Joseph  Allen;  however,  a  re- 
cent operation  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending His  letter  addressed  to  the  .guests 
and  the  guest  of  honor  which  was  read 
to  the  gathering  follows : 

I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  Dinner  being  held  tonight  en  behalf 
of  the  Yeshlva  University  to  honor  my  dear 
friend  Is.iac  H.  Taylor,  with  the  Heritage 
Award.  A  recent  operation  and  my  doctor's 
orders  prevent  me  from  Joining  you. 

May  I  be  permitted,  however,  to  add  my 
tribute  both  to  the  Institution  and  to  the 
man  It  Is  honoring. 

Yeshlva  University  has  already  estibllshed 
itself.  In  the  short  space  of  lUs  e.xlstencc,  as 
line  of  the  leading  seats  of  learning  In  the 
United  Sti\tes  The  Jews  of  this  country  m.iy 
take  great  pride  In  the  great  scholars  and 
teachers  who  constitute  Its  faculty  and  In  the 
high  academic  standing  which  It  has 
achieved  It  represents  a  synthesis  of  the 
Jewish  and  American  traditions,  both  of 
which  have  been  strengthened  by  their  being 
combined  lnt«j  an  or;:an!c  unltv 

I-saac  Taylor  Is  too  well  known  in  this 
community  to  need  any  further  accolades 
from  me.  Nothing  that  advances  the  cause  of 
Jews  or  Judaism  Is  foreign  to  him.  It  Is  en- 
tirely fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Yeshlva 
University  and  Isaac  Tayhir  became  more 
closelv  as.soclated  by  the  Heritage  Award. 
No  one  ha-s  dcmtmstrated  his  loyalty  to  his 
herltairc  more  deeply  than  the  man  the  Ye- 
shlva University  has  chosen  to  honor. 

My  thanks  to  the  Hon*frable  Solomon  Lisa 
for  undertaking  my  duties  at  the  Dinner, 
upon  such  short  notice.  With  hlra  at  t!ie 
helm.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  missed. 
And  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
cause  for  which  this  Dinner  Is  being  held. 
Sincerely. 

JosrpH  Allen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sol  Li.ss.  cochalrman 
of  the  dinner,  acted  as  toastmaster.  He 
introduced  distinguished  clergymen  and 
community  leaders  who  graced  the  dais. 
The  Yeshlva  University  alumni  In  Balti- 
n\oie  was  represented  by  Bernard  Aucr- 
bach.  profe.-^sor  of  law,  University  of 
Mar>land. 

A  most  Interesting  note  was  added  to 
the  events  when  Ronald  Taylor,  grand- 
son of  the  guest  of  honor,  a  psychology 
major.  Perkauf  Graduate  School  of  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences,  Yeshiva 
Univer.sity,  extendtMl  his  greetings  to  his 
grandfather  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
student  body  of  the  Yeshlva.  He  then 
read  the  following  letter  which  the  guest 
of  honor  received  from  the  mayor  of 
Jerusalem, 

Mayor  or  Jervsalem. 

June  li,  1967. 
Mr  Isaac  H.  Taylor, 
Taylor  Manor  Hospital, 
fi.'Koff  City.  Md. 

Dear  Isaac:  It  Ls  good  to  be  writing  "alter" 
the  events  and  not  during  the  tense  weekjs 
that  preceded  them  and  the  history- making 
days  of  fear  and  hope  that  produced  such  an 
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astounding  victory.  No  one  oould  have 
dreamed  of  so  glorious  an  outcome,  nor  of 
such  an  opportunity  now  to  restore  our 
united  Jerusalem  to  its  hiabortc  role  In  Jew- 
ish life. 

Miraculously,  the  Isaac  Taylor  Community 
Center  escaped  damage,  even  though  the 
whole  Kiryat  Yo\-el  section  of  Jerusalem 
came  under  heavy  bombardment.  You  will 
be  happy  to  know  that  the  Center  served  aa 
the  main  HAGA  (civil  defense)  base  lor  the 
entire  area  with  Its  huge  population.  Thus 
it  played  a  role  In  the  life  of  the  community 
for  which  we  had  hardly  Intended  it,  but 
whose  life-saving  Importance  can  not  be 
over-estimated. 

In  the  days  of  challenge  and  opportunity 
that  lie  ahead  for  us  all  I  am  sure  we  can 
count  on  your  continuing  help  and  support. 
We  have  It  within  our  hands  now  to  rebuild 
a  Jerusalem  which  can  become  a  world-wide 
center  of  beauty  and  enlightenment  for  the 
whole  human  family. 

Warmest  regards.  | 

Yours  sincerely. 

Teddy  Kollel. 

Rabbi  Israel  Tabak,  spiritual  leader 
of  Shaarel  Zion  Congregation,  Balti- 
more, read  the  following  citation — and 
presented — to  Congressman  Herbert 
Tenzer  to  receive  the  guest  of  honor. 

This  Herltiige  Award  Testimonial  is  being 
awarded  to  you  by  Yeshlva  University  of 
America  in  appreciation  of  your  great  and 
sustained  generosity  to  the  State  of  Israel 
ever  since  it  was  founded;  Your  continued 
Interest  In  our  beloved  Jewish  State  ex- 
pressed through  your  numerous  visits  to 
Israel:  your  establishment  of  the  Youth 
Center  in  Jerusalem;  your  contribution  to 
the  building  of  the  Taylor  Road;  your  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  establishing  other  business 
Interests  on  behalf  of  Israel:  your  vital  as- 
sistance in  promoting  Israel  Bond  efforts.  All 
these  have  been  a  true  inspiration  to  the 
community. 

Your  dedicated  efforts  in  the  causes  of 
Jewish  education  expressed  through  your 
material  and  personal  contributions;  your 
keen  interest  In  the  progress  of  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity and  Its  various  branches  of  learning 
and  culture;  your  devoted  and  I  isplring  as- 
sistance to  tlie  Torah  Institutions  in  Balti- 
more as  well  as  in  other  American  educa- 
tional endeavors.  All  these  have  earned  for 
you  respect  and  admiration  among  men  and 
women  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Your  broad  sympathy  of  the  various  reli- 
gious Institutions  In  the  community,  and 
particularly  for  traditional  Judaism;  your  de- 
votion to  the  nationhood  of  Israel  and  to  the 
Ideal  of  "Klal  Yisroel";  all  these  have  earned 
for  you  ft  host  of  friends  and  has  made  you 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  leading  Jewish  citi- 
zens in  this  community. 

Your  humanitarian  interests  and  your  pro- 
motion of  physical  and  mental  health 
through  the  Taylor  Manor  Hospital  and 
through  other  medical  enterprises  in  which 
you  and  your  family  have  been  engaged  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  medical  endeavors  of 
our  nation. 

For  aU  these  things,  Yeshlva  University, 
and  the  Baltimore  friends  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, salute  you  tonight  and  wish  you  con- 
tinued health  and  Nachas  from  your  family 
and  may  you  have  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  causes  of  Torah  and  Israel. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  you  may 
live  to  see  the  fulfiUment  of  the  prayer, 
"Vellyrshalaylm  Ircho  brachamlm  toshuv." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor accepting  the  Heritage  Award  best 
expresses  the  feelings  of  those  In  at- 
tendance and  why  the  guest  of  honor  Is 
so  beloved  by  all  who  know  him  and  by 


all  the  citizens  of  BalUmore  and  why  so 
many  came  to  honor  him. 

Congressman  Tenaer,  my  dear  Rabbis  and 
good  friends  at  the  Yeshlva  University. 

It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  Indeed  to  be 
with  you  all  this  evening  and  to  accept  the 
Heritage  Award  on  behalf  of  the  Yeshlva 
University. 

As  a  man  grows  older  he  acquires  a  cer- 
tain wisdom  of  which  comes  not  only  from 
words  printed  in  books,  but  primarily  from 
life  experience. 

It  Is  if  one  may  call  it  the  wisdom  of  the 
depths  of  the  heart  to  guide  me  as  an  Amer- 
ican Jew  along  the  path  of  my  life. 

In  our  country  of  the  United  States  where 
I  was  born  75  years  ago.  people  are  consid- 
ered aristocrats  and  belong  to  nobility  when 
they  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  years.  I 
do  not  disml."-s  all  this  as  something  unim- 
portant, but  I  know  and  feel  deeply  within 
me  that  as  an  American  Jew  who  remains 
loyal  to  his  country  as  I  have,  I  can  trace 
my  ancestors  back  over  4,000  years  to  Abra- 
ham. Isaac  and  Jacob. 

This  feeling  has  been  my  guide  and  In- 
spiration and  within  the  limits  of  my  ability 
I  have  tried  to  mold  my  life  according  to 
this  pattern.  No  man  can  tell  whether  he  Is 
rich  or  poor  by  turning  to  his  ledger.  It  Is 
the  heart  that  makes  a  man  rich.  He  Is  rich 
according  to  what  he  Is  and  what  he  has 
done,  and  not  according  to  what  he  has. 

My  philosophy  of  life  Is  to  live  and  let  live, 
and  help  others  to  live  and  to  do  all  this 
while  I  am  living  so  that  I  can  enjoy,  see  it. 
and  smell  It,  and  to  spend  the  balance  of 
my  life  for  my  people  and  Israel. 

Now  my  dear  friends,  let  me  tell  you  why 
I  am  Interested  In  the  Yeshlva  University. 
Not  because  my  grandson  Is  a  student  there, 
■but  we  have  to  support  this  great  Academy 
of  Learning  so  that  Judaism  will  live  for- 
ever, and  have  a  training  ground  for  our 
Rabbis,  teachers,  scholars  and  doctors. 

For  this  generation  we  have  our  own 
strength,  so  let  us  forge  ahead,  grateful  for 
our  heritage,  blessings  and  opportunities, 
and  assured  In  our  faith  and  conviction  to 
fashion  a  more  creative  Judaism  and  build 
a  greater  University  In  our  time  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

God  has  been  good  to  me  for  I  am  blessed 
with  a  good  wife  who  has  put  up  with  me 
for  almost  52  yesirs  and  two  fine  sons  and 
two  wonderful  daughters-in-law  and  five 
very  good  grandchildren.  What  more  can  I 
ask  for  and  again  I  want  to  thank  you  all 
and  God  Bless  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Baltimore  has  always 
been  proud  of  Isaac  H.  Taylor,  and  now 
as  the  recipient  of  the  Heritage  Award 
of  Yeshiva  University  we  are  even  more 
proud  of  him.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Vice  President,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
are  holders  of  honorary  degrees  from 
Yeshlva  University  and  they  too  are 
proud  of  Isaac  H.  Taylor. 


AUTHORIZING  A  DUTY  ON  SOLUBLE 
COFFEE 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  authorize  a  duty 
on  soluble  coffee. 


It  is  a  bill  aimed  at  eliminating  unfair 
foreign  competition  which  Ls  hurting  U.S. 
btosiness  and  costing  U.S.  jobs.  It  is  an 
unfair  competition  based  not  upon  cheap 
foreign  pay  as  compared  to  decent  Amer- 
ican wages.  It  is  based  on  much  more 
direct  discrimination. 

The  Brazilian  coffee  industrj'  sells  both 
green  coffee  and  soluble  coffee — or  in- 
stant coffee,  as  it  is  generally  called.  The 
American  industry  buj's  ^reen  Brazilian 
coffee  to  make  its  soluble  coffee. 

The  BraziUans  charge  16  cents  a 
pomid,  "contribution  tax"  on  the  green 
coffee — the  raw  material — they  export. 
But  they  charge  no  such  "contribution 
tax"  on  the  manufactured  soluble  coffee 
they  send  into  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  American  industry  be- 
lieves that  Brazilians  use  a  much  more 
inferior  quality  of  green  coffee  in  making 
their  soluble  coffee  than  can  be  exported. 
They  use  a  cheap,  inferior  grade  for 
their  manufactured  product  which  they 
do  not  even  allow  their  growers  to  export 
to  American  firms  in  raw  form. 

I  am  informed  that,  as  a  result,  Bra- 
zilian soluble  coffee  producers  offer  their 
product  in  the  United  States  at  96  cents  a 
pound  or  less.  It  would  cost  a  U.S.  proc- 
essor at  least  $1.10  to  buy  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  green  coffee  from  Brazil. 
Then  it  would  cost  him  at  least  an  addi- 
tional 15  cents  a  pound  for  processing. 

I  have  been  told  that  even  these  figures 
are  conservative  and  may  understate  the 
discriminatory  differential. 

Because  of  this  discrimination,  soluble 
coffee  imports  have  sharply  increased  in 
the  last  2  years.  In  1965,  2,838,803  pounds 
of  soluble  coffee  were  Imported.  In  1966, 
the  imports  jumped  to  10.533,000  pounds. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1967  alone,  5,954,- 
956  pounds  were  brought  in. 

In  othep  words.  Imports  multiplied  by 
more  thfn  three  times  in  1966  over  1965. 
And  this  year,  imports  are  likely  to 
double  or  triple  again.  Most  of  the  im- 
ports come  from  Brazil. 

In  the  meantime,  our  exports  are  drop- 
ping sharply  in  the  wake  of  this  unfair 
competition.  In  1965,  12,112,459  pounds 
were  sold  by  U.S.  firms  to  other  nations. 
In  1966,  the  exports  decreased  to  7,- 
597.000  pounds.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1967,  they  dropped  still  further  to  1,- 
551.520  poimds. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation. 

American  soluble  coffee  producers  can- 
not possibly  meet  this  competition  in 
which  their  raw  material  is  artificially 
increased  in  price  above  what  the  manu- 
factiued  Brazilian  soluble  coffee  costs, 
American  business  and  American  jobs 
are  endangered. 

In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  on  September  26,  1966. 
Stephen  Homik,  chief  steward  of  the 
Amalgamated  Food  &  Allied  Workers 
Local  56  at  the  Maxwell  House  coffee 
plant  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  werned  of  the 
dangers. 

He  appeals^  to  the  Commission  for 
help.  He  said  that  his  imion,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-^IO,  had  been 
warned  by  the  company  that  the  firm 
would  have  to  begin  importing  the  Bra- 
zilian soluble  coffee. 

"When  this  happens,  withhi  1  year,  331 
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peotde  will  be  laid  oft  tn  our  Hoboken 
plant  alone,  with  approximately  $2.- 
376,000  a  year  loss  of  salary,  with  the 
bulk  of  this  money  now  being  spent  In 
the  stores,  shops,  and  banks  of  the  city 
of  Hoboken."  he  estimated 

Leon  B.  Schachter.  president  of  local 
56  and  an  International  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  b 
Butcher  Workmen.  AFL-CIO.  informs 
me  that  there  are  many  other  plants 
throughout  the  Nation  which  are  af- 
fected. He  says  that  some  companies 
actually  use  very  little,  if  any,  soluble 
coffee  of  their  own  making  now.  Instead, 
they  package  the  Brazilian  soluble  coffee 
which  they  Import 

He  warns  that  soon  the  Brazilian  firms 
may  even  do  the  packamng  and  possibly 
cut  out  additional  American  jobs. 

My  bill,  Mr  Speaker,  Is  aimed  at  the 
discriminatory  foreign  ta.x  policy,  and 
only  at  that. 

My  measure  would  have  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  make  findings  whether 
imports  of  soluble  coffee  threaten  or 
cause  material  Injury  to  the  domestic  sol- 
uble coffee  industry  because  of  a  foreign 
export  policy  which  discriminates  be- 
tween green  and  soluble  coffee. 

If  he  does  find  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  set  a  duty  on  the  soluble  coffee  Im- 
ports sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
unfair  advantage  which  the  foreign  sol- 
uble coffee  has 

This  approach.  Mr  Speaker,  Is  needed 
This  approach  Is  fair  This  approach  will 
save  American  jobs  and  American  pro- 
duction. 


RESOLUTION    IN    MEMORY    OF    MR 
HUFFMAN  BAINES 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  to  learn  the  loss  of  the 
President's  uncle,  the  Honorable  Huflf- 
man  Balnes.  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.  The 
President  thought  enough  of  this  man 
to  fly  to  San  Antonio  today  to  attend  the 
services. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  aLso  to  know 
"Uncle  Huffman  '■  I  have  visited  with 
him  In  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  and  I 
have  visited  with  him  here  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  and  his  fanuly  came  to  see 
Washington  and  to  see  "his  kinfolks  " 

Uncle  Huffman  was  a  preat  American. 
He  had  known  hard  work  and  dedication. 
He  knew  what  It  was  to  work  and  to  earn 
a  living.  But,  through  it  all.  he  also  knew 
what  It  was  to  give  of  him.self  to  his 
community,  his  family,  and  his  Nation. 
I  think  he  was  typical  of  the  pioneers  of 
this  great  country  who  have  given  us  our 
great  heritage  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that 
his  son,  Huffman,  Jr  .  and  I  were  class- 
mates at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
fellow  citizens  In  Austin  for  many  years. 
Huffman,  Jr.,  has  been  a  leading  national 
Insurance  executive  for  many  years,  and 
thus  proven  himself  as  a  worthy  heir  of 


this  good  man  whom  President  Johnson 
respected  so  ver>'  much. 

Our  Nation  extends  Its  hand  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  to  the  Balnes  fam- 
ily and  to  President  Johnson  and  his 
family  today. 


ANOTHER  OUTST.\NDING  HONOR 
COMES  TO  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnoi.-^^ 

There  was  no  objt^ction. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  With  a  sen.se  of  deep  pride  that  I 
announce  to  my  colleawues  the  threat 
honor  that  came  to  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  when  Samuel  A. 
Bell  was  one  of  two  Chrcanoans  pre- 
sented the  award  of  "Small  Buslne.s.smen 
of  the  Year"  by  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley 
in  special  services  at  the  city  hall 

Thomas  E  Gause,  retiional  director  of 
the  Chicauo  Small  Bosine.ss  .•\dministra- 
tion.  announced  that  Samuel  A  Bell,  of 
Bells  Shell  Service.  5200  Liike  Park 
Avenue,  and  Charles  Hobson.  oi  Hobsons 
Shoes.  309  Ea.st  47th  Street,  were  .selected 
by  SB.^  Illinois  State  Advisory  Council 
members  headed  by  James  Alter,  chair- 
man They  were  selected  from  80.000 
small  businesses  in  Chicago.  "Both  Hob- 
son  and  Bell  have  made  a  lifetime  career 
of  their  business,"  Gause  stateU. 

Mr  Bell  started  pumping  gas  at  25th 
and  South  Park  Avenue  at  the  age  of  18. 
He  continued  his  studies  part  time  while 
he  was  worklnt;  at  the  gas  station  He 
attended  Northwestern  University  and 
was  graduated  with  a  decree  In  public 
accounting. 

Bell  has  been  voted  "Ga.sollne  Station 
Retailer  of  the  Year"  nationally  for  7 
consecutive  years  by  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  of  New  York 

When  urban  renewal  closed  his  old 
station.  Bell  moved  to  5200  Lake  Park 
Avenue  During  the  first  month  at  his 
new  location,  he  .sold  over  70.000  gallons 
of  ga.sollne  Tliis  compares  with  peak 
sales  at  his  old  location  attained  in  1959. 

He  was  a.ssisted  financially  through 
the  displaced  business  loan  program  of 
Small   Business   Administration. 

He  Is  president  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Business  and  Professional  Association, 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hyde 
Park  YMCA,  Hyde  Park  Lions  Club, 
Hyde  Park  Kenwood  Community  Con- 
ference, Kenwood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Southeast  Chicago  Commission. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Lions  Club  three  times  and  president  of 
the  Kenwood  Chamber  of  Commerce 
twice 

He  received  a  brotherhood  award  from 
the  Kenwood  Ellis  Community  Center 
in  1958  He  was  selected  for  a  "Man  of 
the  Year"  award  en  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago  in  1959  He  is  presently  chair- 
man of  Mayor  Daley's  Cleaner  Chicago 
Commitee  for  the  Kenwood  area. 

On  Wednesday.  May  24.  Samuel  Bell 
and  his  wife,  Frances,  celebrated  their 


35th  weddmg  anniversary.  They  have 
two  children,  a  son  who  is  a  lawyer  and 
CPA,  Just  returned  from  a  year  in  Turkey 
with  US.  AID,  and  a  daughter  who  was 
graduated  this  summer  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  who  will  be  a 
schoolteacher  this  fall. 


SOMALI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  '-:ives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend,  in 
my  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  my 
warm  congratulations  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Somali  Republic  on 
the  occasion  of  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  their  country's  Independence  on 
July  1. 

We  in  the  United  States  share  with  the 
people  of  the  Somali  Republic  their  love 
of  liberty  and  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals.  We  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
spirit  of  individualism  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  Somali  character  and  which 
has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  sturdy  democratic  foun- 
dations of  the  Somali  Republic.  We  can 
only  applaud  the  Somalis  for  their  steady 
progress  In  building  up  their  country's 
national  Institutions. 

It  is  only  fitting  at  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate President  Abdirascld  All  Scer- 
marche  who.  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
country's  independence,  assumes  office  as 
the  new  President  of  the  Somali  Re- 
public. Our  sincere  and  best  wishes  go  out 
to  him  as  he  takes  on  the  leadership  of 
this  genuinely  democratic  country.  At 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  express  my  own 
per.sonal  regards  to  my  good  friend, 
Somali's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Ahmed  Mohamed 
Adan. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
RWANDA 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
July  1  marks  the  fifth  annlversarj-  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 

The  5  years  since  Independence  was 
proclaimed  In  that  nations  capital, 
Kwall.  have  been  marked  by  continually 
warm  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries Under  the  dedicated  leadersliip  of 
President  Grcgoirc  Kayibanda,  the 
Rwandan  people  are  making  Important 
progress.  They  are  among  our  stanch- 
cst  friends  in  Africa. 

To  President  Kayibanda,  and  to  his 
fine  people,  we  extend  our  warm  con- 
gratulations and  very  best  wishes  on  this 
historic  occasion.  And  to  the  able  Am- 
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bassador  to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Celestin  Kabanda  go  our  congratu- 
lations and  every  good  wish. 


NATAL  SALUTE  TO  MALAWI 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  6  the  Republic  of  Malawi  cele- 
brates two  anniversaries.  One  year  ago 
it  became  a  republic  and  3  years  ago  it 
achieved  independence. 

In  its  relatively  short  period  of  Inde- 
pendence Malawi  has  made  impressive 
ad\ances  toward  overcoming  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  a  large  population  in  a 
small  land-locked  area,  thanks  to  the  in- 
dustry of  its  people  and  the  dedication  of 
its  leaders. 

The  President.  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda, 
received  his  medical  degree  and  most  of 
his  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  bcichelor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago,  lo- 
cated in  the  great  second  district.  In 
June,  Dr.  Banda  paid  a  private  visit  to 
the  United  States  during  which  he  was 
received  by  President  Johnson.  He  sup- 
ports U.S.  policies  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  welcome  Malawi  as  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  United  States  and  as 
a  partner  in  the  search  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

My  ver>'  good  wishes  go  to  Dr.  Banda, 
whom  I  hold  in  warm  affection  as  a 
friend,  to  all  the  people  of  Malawi  and 
Malawi's  representative  to  the  United 
States,  Joseph  M.  A.  Mseka,  Charge  d'Af- 
falres  ad  Interim. 


BURUNDI  IS  5  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  the  proud  young  nation 
of  Burundi  will  celebrate  Its  fifth  an- 
niversary. 

The  Republic  of  Bui-undi  is  situated 
high  in  the  mountains  of  central  Africa. 
With  its  topography,  its  lovely  climate, 
and  its  location  on  vast  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, it  is  among  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful countries. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one 
In  Burundi.  A  Republic,  led  by  Col. 
Michel  Micombero,  was  established  No- 
vember 28,  1966,  replacing  a  400-year- 
old  monarchy. 

To  that  Government  and  tc  our  friends, 
the  Burundi  people,  we  offer  our  heart- 
iest congratulations  and  our  warm  wishes 
on  this  important  occasion.  Our  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  also  go 
to  His  Excellency,  Terence  Nsanze,  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 


CONGO'S  NATAL  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo  celebrate  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  on  June 
30.  Thi'  anniversary  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  being  cele- 
brated. The  Congo  is  at  peace  and  the 
rebellion,  which  long  plagued  it,  is  vir- 
tually at  an  end.  With  the  monetary  re- 
form program  recently  announced  by 
President  Mobutu,  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic development  have  greatly  im- 
proved. With  its  immense  resources. 
human  and  material,  the  Congo's  po- 
tential is  indeed  glittering. 

To  President  Mobutu  and  to  the  Gov- 
errunent  and  people  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Cyrille  Adoula,  we 
send  our  best  wishes  for  future  progress 
and  happiness. 


HOW  TO  START  A  PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  have  advised 
me  that  they  are  finally  beginning  to  get 
some  letter  protesting  my  bill,  H.R.  99, 
to  raise  the  rates  on  third-class  mail  so 
that  this  class  of  mall  will  pay  its  way. 
Up  to  now,  most  of  these  protest  letters 
have  been  duplications  In  style  and  con- 
tent because  they  are  no  doubt  dictated 
from  the  central  headquarters  of  the 
lobby  organization  for  third-class  mail. 

Now  some  Members  may  be  receiving 
other  letters.  Big  direct-mall  organiza- 
tions are  requiring  their  employees  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen.  They  are  di- 
rected to  do  so  on  company  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  boss  says  that  the  company 
will  furnish  the  paper  and  envelopes,  and 
if  the  letters  of  protest  are  turned  in  to 
the  supervisor,  the  company  will  then 
place  postage  on  them — and  put  them 
in  the  mall. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  genuine 
some  of  these  "protests"  really  are.  Com- 
pare them  when  you  get  them  with  the 
letters  you  get  from  the  average  person 
who  is  so  fed  up  with  this  junk  mall  that 
he  is  demanding  action  by  Congress  to 
set  fair  rates. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  attach 
the  set  of  special  instructions  handed 
to  the  employees.  This  Is  only  one  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  phony  pressure  cam- 
paign which  Is  being  launched  in  an  at- 


tempt to  defeat  my  bill  to  raise  third- 
class  postal  rates.- 
The  material  follows: 

To  HovnewoTkers  and  non-day-shift  em- 
ployees: 

Attached  is  a  schedule  of  dat.a  and  facts 
relating  to  a  BUI  before  Congress  to  increase 
Third-CIass  Postal  Rates  by  56— Ti — it  is 
HR  99    (Hechler,  W.  Va.l. 

If  passed,  this  Bill  could  cause  Mail  Users 
to  reduce  or  eliminate;  Direct  Mail  as  an  Ad- 
vertismg  Media — and  if  this  hapi>ens,  our 
Job    Security    is    threatened. 

Ple.of*  write  your  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors— you  may  do  it  on  Company  time — we 
will  furnish  the  paper  and  envelopes^if  you 
turn  them  in  to  your  Supervisor,  we  will 
place  postage  on  them — and  put  them  In  the 
ni.ill. 

Thank  you. 

M.^Y  1967. 
To  all  employees: 

There  Is  a  bill  before  Congress,  £p>onsored 
by  Congressman  Kenneth  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia.  Ijnown  as  HR  99  which  would  raise 
the  cost  of  postage  on  3rd  class  bulk  rate 
mail  from  $28.75  per  thousand  pieces  to 
$45.00  per  tliousand — an  Increase  of  over 
56  :  .  Unfortunately,  experts  believe  this  bill 
will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  un- 
less something  is  done. 

If  this  happens,  it  will  have  a  most  serious 
effect  on  Die  job  security  of  everyone  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  mail  industry  because  it 
will  force  the  users  of  mall  to  either  discon- 
tinue it  or  to  cut  back  drastically  on  the 
amount  of  mail  used. 

Since  our  business  is  based  on  mailing  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  3rd  class  built  mail  for  our 
customers,  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  be 
liurt  4'1'^ctly  or  indirectly  by  an  unreason- 
able increase  in  postage  rates. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  prevent  a  destructive 
postnge  increase.  As  a  citizen  and  taxpayer, 
you  liave  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  is.'-ue 
which  so  importantly  affects  your  welfare. 
Your  Senators  and  Congressmen  will  welcome 
your  views  on  the  subject. 

We  urge  that  you  write  a  letter  right  now 
to  your  two  Senators  and  your  Congressman 
and  tell  them  your  personal  feelings  in  this 
matter.  Handwritten  letters  in  your  own 
words  will  be  far  more  effective  than  any 
form  letter  we  might  suggest.  We  advise 
against  post  cards. 

The  attached  sheet  contains  some  impor- 
tant facts  which  might  help  in  writing  your 
letter.  The  more  Congressmen  you  write,  the 
better — why  not  ask  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  write  too?  Also  attached  is  a  list  of 
names  and  addressee  of  Congressmen. 

Some  J'acts  About  Third-Class  Bitlr  M.ml 

Fact:  The  post  office  must  perform  39  sep- 
arate steps  to  process  first  class  versus  only 
18  steps  to  process  3rd  class  mall.  3rd  clats 
mail  is  delivered  to  the  post  office  already 
faced,  tied  securely,  sorted  by  post  office  and 
zone  in  advance,  in  bags  with  proper  labels, 
often  sorted  in  individual  carrier  route  se- 
quence and  no  stamp  cancellation  is  re- 
quired. 

Fact:  3rd  class  mall  gets  processed  only 
after  all  first  class  mail. 

Fact:  48 'c  of  all  3rd  class  mail  never 
leaves  the  county  of  origin. 

Fact:  3rd  class  mall  has  already  suffered 
much  higher  postage  increases  than  first 
class: 

Percent  increase  since  1950 

First  class: 

1955    --- 0 

1960    33.3 

1965    66.7 

Third  class: 

1955    40.0 

1960    150.0 

1965 187.6 
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Fact:  Postal  Unions  favor  3rcl  class  mall 
because  it  means  more  Jobs 

Pact:  Newspapers  hate  3rd  class  mall  be- 
cause mall  Is  the  toughest  competition  for 
advertising  dollars  the  newspapers  h.ive. 
That's  why  newspapers  call  It  'Junk  mall   " 

Fact:  3rd  class  mail  involves  millions  of 
Jobs  In  the  paper,  printing,  and  associated 
Industries. 

Pact:  Direct  mall  Is  the  only  way  the  small 
business  man  can  advertise  efficiently  -the 
local  hardware  store  cm  send  an  advertising 
piece  to  people  residing  in  his  neighborhood 
but  he  cannot  afford  newspaper,  radio  or  TV 
advertising  because  It  costs  too  much  and 
there  would  be  too  many  households  reached 
out  of  the  trading  area  of  his  store. 

Aooassscs  or  Senators  and  Congressmen 

SENATORS 

Post    Oficc   Committee 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  Oklahoma;  Ralph  W. 
yarborough,  Texiis;  Jennings  Randolph.  West 
Virginia:  Gale  W.  McGee  Wyoming.  Daniel 
B.  Brewster,  Maryland:  Vance  Hartke.  In- 
diana: Quentln  N  Burdlck.  North  Dakota; 
Ernest  P.  HolUngs.  South  Carolina;  Prank 
Carlson,  Kansas;  J  Caleb  Boggs.  Delaware; 
Paul  J.  Fannin.  Arizona. 

Area  Senators 

Indiana.  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh 

Kentucky,  John  Sherman  Copper  and 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Ohio.  Prank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen  M. 
Young. 

Address 

Address  all  Senators  to  US  Senate  Office 
Building.   Washingt.on.    DC.    20515. 

CO.NGRESSMEN 

Post  Olfire  Committee 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  New  York:  David  N. 
Henderson.  North  Carolina;  Arnold  Olsen. 
Montana;  Morris  K  Udall.  Arizona;  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  Robert  N.  C  Nix. 
Pennsylvania:  Joe  Piwl.  Tex,is;  William  J. 
Green.  Pennsylvania;  James  M  Hanley.  New 
York:  Charles  H  Wilson.  California;  Jerome 
R.  Waldle,  California;  Richard  C  White. 
Texas:  William  D  Ford.  Michigan;  Lee  H 
Hamilton.  Indiana.  Prank  J  Brsisco.  New 
York:  Robert  J  Corbett  Pennsylvania;  H  R. 
Gross.  Iowa;  Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebraska; 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  Illinois.  Albert  W.  John- 
son, Pennsylvania.  James  A  BroyhlU.  North 
Carolina:  Daniel  E  Button.  New  York;  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott.  Virginia;  Philip  E  Ruppe. 
Michigan:  James  A  McClure.  Idaho;  Fletcher 
Thompson.  Georgia. 

Ari-a  Congrt-'ismen 

Indiana,  Lee  Herbert  Hamilton.  9th  Dlst 
Indiana. 

Kentucky,  Marlon  Gene  Snyder.  4th  Dist. 
Kentucky. 

Ohio,  Robert  Taft,  Jr  and  Donald  D 
Clancy,  Cincinnati. 

Address 

Address  all  Congressmen  to  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington.  DC    20515. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS  DEMON- 
STRATES NECESSITY  FOR  A 
STRONG  AND  HEALTHY  DOMES- 
TIC   OIL    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion oX  the  Congress  once  again  the  im- 


portance of  a  meaningful  mandatory-  oil 
import  program  to  our  domestic  oil  in- 
du.str\-. 

For  too  long  the  administration  has 
dealt  out  promises  but  failed  to  deliver 
in  terms  of  preserving  a  strong  domestic 
industrv'.  Now  we  have  before  us  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Middle  East  crises.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  drove 
home  the  absolute  nece.ssity  of  our  main- 
taining a  strong  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

Shortly  after  hostilities  broke  out  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior issued  a  petroleum  emergency  dec- 
laration. Approximately  7  million  bar- 
rels of  daily  oil  production  had  been  lost 
to  the  Western  world  as  a  result  of  a  cut- 
off of  oil  supplies  by  certain  Arab  na- 
tions. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  efTcc- 
tivene.ss  of  the  oil  import  program  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

For  nearly  7  years  now  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  underly- 
ing purpose  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  Simply  stated,  the  primary 
rea.son  for  the  oil  import  program  is  tiie 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  must  have  a  strong  and  stable  do- 
mestic petroleum  industrj-  to  guarantee 
adequate  oil  supplies  for  the  Nation's 
domestic  needs  and  or  its  defense  re- 
quirements 

The  Middle  East  developments  have 
given  us  firsthand  cxiierience  that  we 
cannot  depend  upon  foreign  sources  for 
our  petroleum  requirements.  We  must  be 
able  to  draw  upon  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous domestic  supply  and  reserve  which 
can  serve  our  own  needs  as  well  as  that 
of  the  free  world. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  the  only  way 
to  stabilize  the  program  and  provide  the 
domestic  industry  with  the  necessary  as- 
surances is  to  write  basic  guidelines  into 
the  law  I  have  introduced  H  R  10698  to 
sjaell  out  tho.se  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  acaln  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  independent  oil  indus- 
try It  is  a  sick  industry 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas  most  pe- 
troleum activities  reached  a  peak  in 
1956.  and  since  that  time  they  have  been 
goint;  downhill  steadily.  There  are  several 
key  indicators  of  the  depre.ssion  which 
has  hit  the  independent  producer  in 
Kansas. 

The  number  of  rotary  rigs  in  Kansas 
is  down  from  169  in  195C  to  approxi- 
mately 40  this  year  This  means  that 
drilling  exploration  has  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

What  should  be  of  great  concern  to  all 
Americans,  particularly  at  this  time,  Is  a 
steady  decline  in  crude  oil  reserves.  These 
reserves,  according  to  the  Kansas  State 
Geological  Survey,  have  dropped  from 
862.4  million  barrels  In  1962  to  751  6  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1965,  and  they  are  de- 
clining still. 

In  recent  years  we  also  have  witnessed 
a  loss  of  highly  skilled  jobs  because  of 
the  downturn  in  this  very  important  In- 
dustry in  Kansas. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  these 
declines  is  that  excessive  Imports  from 


Canada.  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East  have  largely  removed  the  incentive 
for  looking  for  new  oil  reserves.  A  mean- 
ingful oil  Import  program  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  stimulate  investment  in  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  is  not  an 
emergency  measure  because  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis.  Of  course,  the  crisis 
has  helped  drive  home  the  validity  of 
what  Members  of  Congress  from  oil-pro- 
ducing States  and  representatives  of  the 
independent  oil  industry  have  been  say- 
ing for  many  years.  We  must  have  a  vig- 
orous, healthy  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  to  insure  the 
security  and  defense  of  our  country  as 
well  as  continuing  oil  resources  for  the 
free  world. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
jjort  program. 

The  administration  has  held  hearings 
on  the  program  but  no  meaningful  relief 
for  the  independent  oil  producer  has  been 
forthcominu.  There  are  those  who  have 
been  clcse  observers  of  the  hearings  held 
in  the  past  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
who  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
imixirt  hearings  aie  actually  "post  de- 
cision healings."  and  that  the  independ- 
ent producer  will  be  the  victim  of  in- 
creased oil  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  Conure.ss  rive 
speedy  consideration  to  this  legislation. 
It  also  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  and  this  important  industry 
to  have  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
oil  import  program  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

America  cannot  afford  to  let  one  of  its 
most  vital  industries  wither  by  default 
for  want  of  vigorous  action.  Oil  imports 
must  be  controlled  so  as  to  permit  the 
domestic  industry  to  have  its  fair  share 
of  the  domestic  market,  replace  its  de- 
pleted reserves,  maintain  an  efficient  dis- 
tributive system  and  a  strong  financial 
structure.  Only  then  can  America  retain 
its  position  of  world  leadership  and  pros- 
perity in  peace  as  well  as  a  posture  of 
strength  to  meet  any  military  situation. 

On  Sunday,  June  11,  1967,  the  oil  edi- 
tor of  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle,  Mr.  Ted 
Brooks,  wrote  an  editorial  which  em- 
phasized the  uncertainty  of  foreign  oil 
supplies  and  the  importance  of  a  direct 
stimulation  of  domestic  oil  producers. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recorl.  I  include  Mr.  Brooks'  oil-page 
editorial: 

Middle  East  War  Reveals  No  Safety 
IV    Foreign    On. 

It  has  become  clear  to  Americans  every- 
where that  the  fuel  and  energy  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  Is  sus- 
pended on  a  vulnerable  thread  of  transporta- 
tion from  Insecure  sources  of  supply  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  They  control  13  nill- 
llon  barrels  of  oil  daily,  or  37  per  cent  of  the 
world's  35  million  Asian  and  Russian  sources, 
which  dangle  on  equally  tenuous  line<=.  ac- 
count for  about  seven  million.  It  adds  up  to 
20  million  barrels  dally. 

Tlie  international  oil  Industry,  curiously 
intent  on  saving  face  until  the  truth  be- 
comes irrefutable,  has  been  assuring  the 
world  at  large  that  It  faces  but  a  mere  In- 
convenience— you  move  a  tanker  here  and 
a  tanker  there  and  presto  you  have  business 
as  usual,  unless  someone  goes  Into  the 
tanker-sinking  business. 
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In  the  U.S.,  which  nurtures  the  bulk  of 
the  international  companies,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  their  mouthpiece,  haa 
issued  vague  reassurance  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  roar  over  the  hills  behind  400  horses 
for  the  indefinite  future.  A  state-aligned  in- 
dustry that  has  poured  Its  resources  into  the 
development  of  fantastic  profits  In  foreign 
areas  has  no  choice  but  to  hide  or  Justify 
the  fact  that  these  profits  have  been  earned 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  production  and 
a  domestic  producing  Industry  that  is  now 
on  the  way  to  becoming  extinct. 

Oil  production  and  consumption  are  com- 
plex worldwide  operations.  You  do  not  sub- 
stitute for  the  loss  of  five,  10  or  20  nillUon 
barrels  dally  by  moving  ships  here  and  there. 
Extra  capacity  available  In  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Canada  and  Venezuela  is  useless  If  less  than 
half  of  the  claimed  surplus  can  be  delivered 
where  it  Is  needed.  Yet,  even  an  Independent 
petroleum  association  has  dutifully  Joined 
lis  sponsors  In  proclaiming  the  availability 
of  an  extra  2.5  million  barrels  dally  In  the 
U.S. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Interna- 
tional companies  will  put  all  of  the  domestic 
oil  Into  U.S.  channels  regardless  of  need.  If 
the  Suez  crisis  of  10  years  ago  Is  any  guide, 
they  win  boost  the  price  of  crude  and  send 
part  of  It  to  Europe.  Then,  after  the  emer- 
gency, when  they  have  re-established  foreign 
oil  profits,  they  will  blandly  cut  the  domestic 
crude  price  and  thus  continue  to  barter  off 
US.  self-sufficiency  and  security. 

There  is  but  one  answer — a  two-part  one: 
In  some  manner,  either  through  price  or 
price  equivalents,  domestic  production  and 
security  must  be  assured  by  direct  stimula- 
tion of  producers. 

The  international  oil  Industry  must  be 
kicked  out  of  the  easy  alliance  with  our 
government  that  has  exposed  the  U.S.  to 
side-taking  and  entanglement  In  dollar  diplo- 
macy that  now  masquerades  under  other 
names. 
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NASA  AUTHORIZATION 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  did  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  and  debate  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  national  aeronautics  and 
space  administration  authorization  act 
on  Thursday,  I  did  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  propriety  of  such  passage. 

I  voted  against  H.R.  10340  because  of 
its  almost  overwhelming  magnitude.  No 
one  could  oppose  NASA  and  its  basic  ob- 
jectives, but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  hold  dowTi  excessive  spending  dur- 
ing a  war.  And  the  war  in  which  we  are 
presently  engaged  is  costing  ever-mount- 
ing staggering  sums.  If  we  are  to  give  our 
troops  all  the  support  and  equipment 
they  need,  we  must  start  to  make  sac- 
rifices fiscally  here  at  home. 

I  cannot  believe  that  massive  Federal 
programs  will  falter  or  die  if  they  are 
pared  to  more  realistic  amounts.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  administration 
\\ill  expect  the  taxpayer  to  live  on  a 
reduced  amount  when  they  come  to  Con- 
Lress  later  this  year  with  another  re- 
quest for  a  tax  Increase.  It  Is  the  ssune  old 
story — the   Government   will   overspend 


and.  then  ask  the  poor  bewildered  tax- 
payer to  tighten  his  belt. 

My  voting  record  may  well  continue  to 
reflect  my  opposition  to  unreasonable 
requests  by  the  administration  at  the 
expense  of  the  already  hopelessly  har- 
assed taxpayer. 


THE  ALEWIFE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  similar  to  that 
of  my  colleague  and  friend,  Clem  Za- 
BLOCKi,  designed  to  control  or  eliminate 
the  alewlfe  and  other  pests  In  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  problem  is  again  acute  and  does 
not  need  to  be  spelled  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
told  the  story  very  graphically  on 
Wednesday  last.  I  will  cooperate  fully 
with  my  colleague  In  an  effort  to  see  tills 
much-needed  bill  become  law. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
LAW 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just 
5  more  days,  on  July  4,  1967,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  will  be  strength- 
ened by  a  new  Federal  law. 

It  is  the  freedom  of  Information  law — 
Public  Law  89-487 — which  reasserts  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  what  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  planning  and  doing.  The  law, 
unanimously  approved  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
year  ago,  becomes  effective  on  a  most 
appropriate  day.  By  guaranteeing  the 
public's  right  of  access  to  Government 
information,  the  new  law  reinforces  our 
independence  and  freedom.  It  reiterates 
that  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  derives  its 
power  from  the  consent  of  an  informed 
electorate. 

The  freedom  of  information  law  is  im- 
portant because  we  In  this  country  have 
placed  all  of  our  faith,  all  of  our  hope. 
In  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  in 
their  interest  In  their  government.  We 
have  said  that  ours  Is  a  government  to 
be  guided  by  the  citizens.  From  this  it 
follows  that  Government  will  serve  us 
well  only  if  the  people  are  well  Informed. 

It  Is  appropriate  today  to  recognize 
some  of  the  Individuals  who  have  played 
significant  roles  In  the  formulation  and 
passage  of  this  new  law. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  oppose 
secrecy  In  Government  during  the  1950's 


has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Moss,  of  California.  For  more 
than  12  years  now,  Congressman  Moss 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  insure 
the  public's  right  to  know.  His  leadership 
has  been  vital  to  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

So,  too,  have  other  former  and  current 
members  of  the  subcommittee  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  progress  of 
this  legislation.  They  Include:  former 
Representatives  Clare  Hoffman,  George 
Meader,  and  Senator  Robert  Griffik,  all 
of  Michigan,  who  ably  served  on  the  sub- 
committee at  various  times  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's;  Congressman  Dante 
Fascell,  of  Florida,  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  subcommittee;  and  par- 
ticularly current  members  of  the  sub- 
committee Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, ranking  minority  member  Ogden 
R.  Reid,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  Dole, 
of  Kansas. 

Literally  hundreds  of  reporters,  edi- 
tors, broadcasters,  and  news  media 
executives  have  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Those  who  have 
made  most  significant  contributions  in- 
clude: the  late  Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross  and 
the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Scher,  both  of  whom 
assisted  the  subcommittee  with  their 
valuable  coimsel;  James  Pope,  formerly 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal ;  Basil 
Walters,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post;  Creed  Black,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Herbert  Brucker,  of  the 
Hartford  Courant;  Joiin  Colburn,  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon;  and  Eugene 
Pulliam,  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Also,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  Cowles  Pub- 
lications, Inc.;  Julius  Frandsen,  of 
United  Piess  International;  Jack  Nor- 
man, of  Fairchild  Publications;  William 
McGaffln.  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Nick  Kotz,  of  Cowles  Publications,  Inc.; 
Joseph  Costa,  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association ;  Howard 
Bell,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  Eugene  Patterson,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution;  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
of  the  Tampa  Tribime;  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill,  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion; and  Stanford  Smith,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  some 
of  the  staff  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  have  contributed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. They  include  the  late  Dr.  Wallace 
Parks,  Samuel  J.  Archibald.  Benny  Kass, 
Jack  Matteson,  J.  Lacey  Reynolds,  Jack 
Howard,  and  Paul  Southwick. 

In  addition,  dozens  of  other  newsmen, 
public  information  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Government  security 
officers  have  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

When  the  Department  of  Jtistice  dis- 
tributed guidelines  for  implementation 
of  the  law  to  all  Government  agencies 
recently,  it  stated: 

If  government  is  to  be  truly  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people,  the  people  must  know  In  de- 
tail the  activities  of  government.  Nothing  so 
diminishes  democracy  as  secrecy.  Self-gov- 
ernment, the  maximum  participation  of  the 
citizenry  In  affairs  of  state,  le  meaningful 
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tmly  with  an  Informed  public.  How  can  we 
govern  ouivelves  it  we  Imow  not  bow  we 
govemf  K«ver  was  It  more  important  thaa 
in  our  times  of  mass  society,  when  govern- 
ment aCccts  each  individual  In  so  many 
ways,  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
the  actions  at  their  government  be  secure. 

These  words  accurately  reflect  the  Im- 
portance of  the  new  law  It  is  mi-  hope,  as 
we  observe  the  Fourth  of  July  1967, 
that  the  essence  of  these  words  may 
begin  to  be  reflected  m  meaningful  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  in  be- 
half of  an  Increased  availability  of  Crov- 
ernment  information  and.  thus,  in  a 
better  informed  public. 


THE  PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  FCC 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  atentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  taJcen 
the  floor  today  to  express  my  iireat  con- 
corn  over  the  4-to-3  decision  last  Thurs- 
day by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  sivinB:  its  approval  to  the 
prof>osed  mersrer  of  International  Tele- 
phone ti  Telei^iaph  Co.  and  American 
Broeulcasting  Co. 

In  all  candor,  I  most  state  that  I  find 
the  history  of  the.se  proceedintrs  before 
the  PCC,  culminating  with  last  week's 
decision,  extremely  dlslllu.-ionln2.  It  is 
certain  to  cause  leeitimate  public  doubt 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Commission 
and  ultimately  In  our  entire  ;'ovemmen- 
tal  processes,  if  the  merger  is  adiowed  to 
b2  consummated 

We  were  oritanally  faced  in  this  case 
with  the  Commission,  acting  through 
four  of  Its  seven  commi.ssioners.  granting 
approval  of  the  merger  on  the  basis  of 
an  obviously  insufficient  development  and 
consideration  of  the  issues  and  questions 
Involved.  The  first  decision  in  this  case 
on  December  21,  1966,  was  based  on  a 
2-day  hearing  held  by  the  Commission 
on  September  19  and  20  of  1966.  This 
proceeding  basically  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  the  presentation  of  the  views 
of  the  parties  to  the  mer.,'er  with  some 
questioning  by  the  Commission.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  adversary  proceeding,  no 
one  developed  for  and  presented  to  the 
Commission  the  arsruments  in  opposition 
to  the  merger  and  the  proceeding  barely 
scratched  the  surface  concerning  the 
matters  relevant  to  the  questions  then 
before  the  Commission.  Nevertheless. 
four  commissioners  had  no  problem  at 
all  in  finding  that  this  meruer  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  giving  it 
./helr  approval. 

The  need  for  more  meaninsful  hear- 
ings in  this  case  was  obvious.  I  called  for 
additional  hearings  and  for  a  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  the  proix)sed  mer- 
ger and  the  facts  and  circumstances  rele- 
vant to  the  Commission's  approval  of  it. 
After  the  Justice  Department  filed  a  peti- 
tion to  reopen  the  case  and  intervene  as 
a  partjr,  I  again  expressed  my  view  in  a 
telegram  to  Chairman  Hyde  of  the  PCC 


that  further  hearings  were  essential  In 
the  case. 

The  case  was  ordered  reopened  on 
Februar>-  1.  1967,  by  the  Commission  and 
3,100  pases  of  additional  testimony  were 
presented.  The  Department  of  Justice  as 
well  as  the  Broadca.st  Bureau  of  the  FCC 
participated  as  parties  to  the  proceediiv.^s 
and  both  filed  lengthy  propovsed  finduu^s 
and  conclusions.  Tiic  applicants,  of 
course,  also  filed  lengthy  proposed  find- 
int;s  and  conclusions  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  a  pro;)0.sed 
statement  as  amicus  curiae. 

We  are  now  faced  today,  as  a  re.sult 
of  last  week's  decision,  with  the  Commi.^- 
sion,  acting  through  the  same  four  com- 
mis.sioners.  again  granting  approval  of 
the  proixi.sed  merger. 

The  problem  this  time,  however,  is  not 
the  lack  of  sufficient  development  and 
con;  ideratlon  of  the  Is'^ues  in  the  ca.^e. 
Rather  it  is  an  apparent  disres;ard  by 
the  Commis.sion  majority  of  that  which 
was  developed  during  the  substantive 
second  hearing. 

I  wrote  last  week  to  Donald  Turner, 
the  head  of  the  Justice  Dtpartnunt's 
Antitrust  Division,  urging  that  It  api^eal 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  to  the 
courts  and  take  all  further  ncce.ssary 
siep.s  to  prevent  the  proposed  merger 
from  being  consiimmated.  I  took  this  step 
because  of  my  conclusion  that  the  rcc- 
oid  in  these  proceedings  appeared  to 
clearly  establish  that  the  consummation 
of  the  merger  would  not  be  In  the  public 
interest.  It  furthermore,  in  my  opinion, 
certainly  did  not  support  the  conclusion 
of  the  majority  that  the  benefits  to  the 
public  interest  flowing  from  the  piopo-sed 
merger  would  clearly  outweigh  any  det- 
riments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  in-dcpth 
analysis  of  this  case  at  the  present  time. 
There  are.  however,  certain  basic  propo- 
sitions which  I  think  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  case  and  whicii  prevent 
any  conclusion  that  this  merger  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  am  certainly  in  agreement  with  the 
finding  of  the  nnnorlty  that: 

There  Is  a  very  significant  danger  that 
ITT's  other  intereatj  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
trude un  tJ'.e  Journalistic  functioning  of  ABC 
and  subvert  Uie  proper  use  of  tiiia  electronic 
outlet  for  independent  information,  news. 
opinion  Lvnd  public  alTairs  progr.inilng. 

ITT.  with  vast  overseas  operations  and 
interests,  is  closely  concerned  with  and 
often  involved  in  political  and  economic 
developments  in  numerous  foreign 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  potential 
dani^er  here  with  re.spect  to  these  as  well 
as  other  ITT  Interests,  can  be  seen  In  ex- 
amining the  action  taken  by  ITT  in  their 
attempt  to  win  CummLssion  approval  of 
the  proposed  merger  It  becomes  obvious, 
in  examining  the  tactics  of  ITT.  that  It 
was  willing  to  take  whatever  steps  It 
felt  necessar>-.  regardless  of  their  ap- 
propriateness, in  order  to  acliieve  their 
desired  result. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  activity  which 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  with  any  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  the  Integrity  and 
independence  of  ABC's  news  and  public 
affairs  programing  will  be  maintained, 
following  a  merger  with  ITT. 


Furthermore,  I  believe  the  record  es- 
tablished that  ITT  without  the  merger 
may  verj-  well  become  a  significant  com- 
petitive force  in  broadcasting. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  ITT  is  Interested 
!n  becoming  significantly  involved  in 
this  market.  It  is  equally  clear  that  ITT 
has  tlie  capability  and  financial  re- 
sources to  eventually  accomplish  this 
goal  In  the  event  that  tills  merger  was 
not  consummated. 

When  one  combines  this  apparent  de- 
sire and  apparent  capability  it  becomes 
quite  difficult  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  merger  could  not  have  the  di- 
rect effect  of  substantially  lessening 
competition  in  broadcasting. 

However,  even  in  the  event  that  ITT 
did  not  choose  to  directly  enter  the 
broadcasting  market,  there  is  still  the 
po.sslblllty,  without  the  merger,  of  It 
bringing  about  revolutionary  tcchnolo.s- 
Ical  Innovations  and  Increased  competi- 
tion in  the  market. 

The  potential  exists  in  this  country 
for  technological  growth  and  develop- 
ment In  communications  to  make  our 
present  three  network  television  system 
completely  outmoded  and  ob.'iolc-te  and 
to  bring  about  vast  Improvements  and 
Increased  competition  In  our  broadcast- 
ing system.  ITT  Is  today  one  of  the  tech- 
nological leaders  In  the  communications 
field.  It  Is  well  equipped  and  naturally 
suited  to  play  a  leading  role  in  accom- 
plishing these  changes. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the 
merger  ITT  would  become  part  of  the 
existing  establishment.  As  such  its  in- 
centive to  develop  :-evoIutionary  tech- 
nological innovations  which  mitiht  be  in- 
jurious to  Its  Investment  In  ABC  would 
correspondingly  diminish.  ITT  would 
then  be  more  likely  to  resist  rather  than 
bring  about  the  new  concepts  which 
would  endanger  its  established  position 
In  the  broadcasting  system. 

I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the 
record  developed  In  this  case  leads  to  a 
determination  just  the  opposite  of  that 
reached  by  the  majority — that  the  po- 
tential detriments  to  the  public  Interest 
flowing  from  the  proposed  merger  would 
clearly  outweigh  any  potential  benefits. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  called 
upon  the  Justice  Department  to  apjieal 
this  decision  and  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
merger. 

It  Is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
again  called  upon  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  this  House  to  in- 
vestigate this  proposed  merger  and  its 
approval  by  the  FCC. 

But  I  fear  that  the  question  involved 
here  and  which  we  in  Congress  must 
face  may  be  one  of  even  broader  con- 
sequence than  the  specific  case  of  the 
ITT-ABC  merger. 

I  fear  that  perhaps  the  means  and 
capabilities  of  the  FCC  to  deal  with  the 
Increa.slngly  technical  and  more  sophis- 
ticated problems  of  today's  communica- 
tions industry  may  be  outmoded  and  In 
need  of  substantial  revision.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  procedures  which  the 
Commission  presently  has  available  and 
the  standards  that  it  is  presently  apply- 
ing are  not  commensurate  with  the  de- 
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velopment  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
industry. 

If  this  is  the  case  it  Is  then  up  to  us 
in  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  update  and  modernize  the 
Commission  itself. 

The  approval  by  the  Commission  of 
this  merger  has  given  good  cause  for 
public  concern  about  the  present  status 
of  the  Commission.  I  propose  that  we  in 
Congress  examine  that  status  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  fulfilling,  and  Is  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling,  the  function,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  our  society  which  it  has 
been  delegated. 


CONTINUED  ASSISTANCE  TO  ISTSP 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiofi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Atlan- 
tic entitled  "Negroes  In  the  Private 
Schools."  The  author,  Charles  Merrill, 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  field  of 
education  and  Is  currently  headmaster  of 
Boston's  coeducational  Commonwealth 
School. 

His  excellent  article  echoes  many  of 
the  sentiments  which  I  have  previously 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  this  House; 
namely,  that  the  independent  schools 
talent  search  program,  and  other  pro- 
grams which  bring  Negroes  out  of  the 
ghetto,  will  not  alone  cure  the  problems 
of  our  Nation,  yet  without  such  programs 
we  would  be  taking  steps  backward. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
article  and,  when  the  time  comes,  flght 
alongside  me  to  guarantee  continued 
Federal  avSsistance  to  ISTSP. 

The  article  follows : 

Negroes  in  the  Private  Schools 

(A  school  Involving  Itself  In  integration 
often  skates  so  close  to  failure  that  it  be- 
comes overdependent  on  success,  Charles 
Merrill  has  found  in  twenty-five  years"  expe- 
rience with  racial  problems  in  education. 
But  he  has  found  also  compelling  reasons 
for  continuing  and  expanding  the  experi- 
ence. A  graduate  of  Deerfield  Academy  and 
Harvard,  and  a  teacher  since  World  War  II, 
he  is  headmaster  of  Boston's  coeducational 
Commonwealth  School.) 

(By  Charles  Merrill) 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  changes  In 
American  race  relations  over  the  past  five 
years  has  been  the  rising  number  of  Negroes 
in  private  schools.  Even  if  this  rise  has  af- 
fected, on  a  long-term  basis,  only  three  to 
four  thousand  Negro  boys  and  girls,  its  im- 
pact upon  the  white  middle-class  youngsters 
who  go  to  these  schools  may  add  up  to 
some  genuine  social  value. 

There  were  always  a  few  schools  with  a 
name  for  racial  liberalism — Andover,  ESteter, 
Northfleld,  Mount  Hermon,  less  well  known 
schools  like  Wooster  and  Windsor  Mountain, 
city  schools  like  Collegiate  In  New  'fork, 
Georgetown  Day  In  Washington.  Francis  Par- 
ker in  Chicago,  the  Quaker  schools  around 
Philadelphia — but  until  recently,  these 
schools  were  few  and  the  numbers  of  Negro 
children  Involved  were  few  Indeed.  Even 
schools   that    considered   themselves   liberal 


took  refuge  In  the  policy  of  "We'll  accept  any 
quaUfled  candidate  who  applies,"  and  then 
sat  passively  when  no  qualified  Negroes 
turned  up.  In  reality,  so  few  roads  existed 
l>etween  the  white  world  and  the  Negro  that 
not  many  people  were  In  the  mood  to  travel. 

Both  sides  saw  only  their  fears.  A  Negro 
father  paying  his  first  visit  to  a  boarding 
school  asked  lots  of  questions,  but  "Who  will 
cut  my  son's  hair?"  was  his  most  personal 
worry.  Then,  how  about  dances?  I  taught  at 
a  school  In  Missouri  which  admitted  its  first 
Negro  boys  In  1952  under  the  proviso  that 
they  not  go  to  the  dances.  The  second  year 
they  did,  but  danced  only  with  Negro  girls. 
I  am  now  ashamed  of  the  timidity  we  showed, 
but  at  the  time  It  seemed  forced  on  us.  The 
tiptoeing  schools  kept  looking  for  some 
never-never  combination  of  Ralph  Bunche 
and  Jackie  Robinson  that  would  guarantee 
success. 

A  fair  amount  has  changed,  however,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Last  fall  I  made  a 
survey  of  twelve  Boston  private  schools — 
primary  and  secondary,  boys,  girls,  and  coed — 
and  where  In  1962-1963  these  twelve  schools 
had  a  total  of  23  Negro  students,  they  now 
have  104.  Where  in  1965-1966  they  had  spent 
$61,000  In  scholarships  for  these  students, 
in  1966-1967  the  figure  was  $92,000.  For  half 
these  same  schools  more  than  half  the 
scholarship  budget  for  this  year  was  set  aside 
for  Negroes.  - 

These  changes  have  been  the  result  of  a 
ntmiber  of  Individual  decisions  by  head- 
masters, teachers,  trustees,  alumni,  even  stu- 
dents, that  their  school  should  pull  its  weight 
in  facing  the  Issue  of  racial  Justice.  Negro 
parents  are  more  aggressive  now  in  seeking 
out  private  schools;  the  schools  are  more  ex- 
perienced In  exposing  themselves  to  out- 
siders. The  matchlng-up  process  has  also 
been  helped  by  development  of  two  types  of 
placement  groups. 

The  most  Important  of  these  Is  the  Inde- 
p  indent  Schools  Talent  Search  Program, 
started  In  early  1964  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  recruit  and  place  Negro  (plus  some 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Indian,  and  proletarian  white) 
boys  into  boarding  schools  In  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  country.  Twenty-six  schools 
Joined  the  first  year,  and  their  membership 
dues  of  $1  per  student  paid  for  most  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  headquarters,  lo- 
cated on  the  Dartmouth  College  campus.  The 
idea  received  a  g^eat  boost  by  the  addition  of 
a  seven-week  summer  program  called  A  Bet- 
ter Chance,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  held  at  Dartmouth,  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  for  their  arrival  at  Groton  or 
Pomfret  by  training  them  Intensively  In 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  as  well 
as  in  such  middleclass  skills  as  wearing  a  tie 
and  playing  soccer. 

The  second  year  saw  the  addition  of  girls, 
a  new  summer  center  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and, 
even  more  Important,  the  financing  of  new 
students  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, under  Sargent  Shrlver.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  federal  government  had 
given  aid  to  education  at  private  secondary 
schools.  The  aid  was  generous:  $2500  per 
student  for  tuition,  room,  and  board,  plus 
$250  for  pocket  money,  travel  costs,  and 
medical  expenses.  By  the  summer  of  1966  col- 
lege centers  had  been  opened  also  at  Wil- 
liams. Carleton,  and  Duke,  and  in  September 
ISTSP  had  placed  600  boys  and  175  girls  at 
104  member  schools,  with  almost  400  of  these 
children  financed  by  the  government. 

Another  approach  has  been  that  of  local 
groups  trying  to  place  Negroes  Into  private 
day  schools  of  a  given  city.  The  Negro  Stu- 
dent Fund  in  Washington,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lydla  Katzenbach,  wife  of  the 
then  Attorney  General,  and  a  board  of  prom- 
inent professional  and  government  people, 
was  the  first  example  of  this  type.  It  re- 
ceived some  help  In  meeting  scholarship 
costs  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  In  the 
two-year  period  of  1966  and  1967,  succeeded 


in  placing  64  children.  In  Boston  the  same 
sort  of  project,  the  Boston  Area  Schools 
Placement  Program,  started  in  late  1965  un- 
der a  different  kind  of  leadership.  One  direc- 
tor was  Melvln  King,  a  Negro  social  worker 
who  had  run  unsuccessfully  three  times  for 
the  school  committee  and  was  by  then  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  public  school  admin- 
istration nor  the  Boston  voters  were  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  education  of  Negro 
children;  another  director  was  David  Stock- 
man, a  businessman  who  had  become  indig- 
nant upon  finding  that  the  schools  were 
offering  places  and  scholarships  to  Negro 
children  and  none  appeared  to  fill  them.  The 
Boston  program  had  weaker  resources  than 
the  one  in  Washington,  with  one  young  Negro 
paid  administrator  and  a  fair  amount  of 
volunteer  help,  but  by  September  it  had 
placed  40  students  In  independent  schools 
and  72  in  parochial  schools,  had  assumed 
$3500  worth  of  partial-scholarship  obliga- 
tions, and  had  a  bank  balance  of  zero. 

What  is  the  life  of  a  Negro  youngster  in 
a  private  school,  and  what  is  the  impact 
upon  such  a  school  when  a  number  of 
Negroes  go  to  it?  It  is  hard  to  isolate  the  issue 
of  race  when  the  differences  are  also  of  class: 
the  majority  of  these  Negro  students  are 
the  children  of  working  and  lower-middle- 
class  families,  while  the  majority  of  their 
white  schoolmates  come  from  business  and 
professional  families.  And  the  differences  of 
class,  cultural  background,  previous  school- 
ing are  compounded  further  by  lack  of  family 
support.  Of  the  two  dozen  Negro  students 
my  own  school  has  had  in  the  last  six  years, 
only  half  had  a  father  at  home. 

The  main  problem  is  the  scholastic  one. 
So  much  has  to  be  done  at  first  that  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  student  knows  where  to 
begin,  whether  from  the  youngster's  lack  of 
tools  of  the  trade  or  his  Inability  to  buy  the 
discipline  of  the  middle-class  system:  "Write 
this  paper  along  these  precise  lines  and  hand 
it  in  tomororw  at  eight  thirty."  And  it  doesn't 
come  in.  One  form  of  self- protection  is  to 
obey  orders,  another  is  to  disobey  any  order 
given:  "They're  not  getting  me!"  To  keep 
from  losing  his  temper  at  what  seems  like 
unnecessary  failure,  the  teacher  Is  expected 
to  have  instant  recall  of  the  whole  race  so- 
ciology of  American  history,  whose  evils  these 
students  pay  for  and  pay  for:  the  Southern 
laws  that  imprisoned  a  master  found  guilty 
of  teaching  a  slave  to  read;  the  slave  system 
that  broke  up  families  and  sold  each  child 
separately;  the  employment  systeni  that 
keeps  a  Negro  from  getting  a  Job  to  let  him 
support  his  family;  a  society  that  good- 
natviredly  despised  his  music-loving  shlft- 
lessness  and  furiously  attacked  him  when- 
ever he  tried  to  break  out  of  the  stereotype. 

A  teacher  who  works  with  Negro  students 
gradually  comes  to  learn  how  overwhelmingly 
racist  is  the  totality  of  American  life.  The 
direction  of  education  Is  to  bring  a  child  in, 
to  involve  him  in  his  own  learning  and  the 
setting  of  his  own  goals.  The  whole  direction 
of  American  history  has  been  to  leave  the 
Negro  out.  In  my  school  I  teach  American 
history  to  the  eleventh  grade.  What  to  say? 
Jefferson's  and  Jackson's  concepts  of  democ- 
racy specifically  excluded  the  Negro  from  any 
participation  in  them.  Lincoln  was  kind  but 
condescending  Wilson  froze  racial  segrega- 
tion into  the  federal  civil  service.  A  primary 
aim  of  our  labor  movement  has  always  been 
to  protect  white  standards  against  Negro 
competition.  And  In  the  usual  American 
novel,  the  heroine  would  have  been  glad  to 
accept  the  young  Negro  reader  as  a  servant, 
not  as  a  friend. 

"When  the  others  sing  'America  the  Beau- 
tiful' in  chapel,  I  can't,"  one  of  our  boys 
said.  The  impact  of  racism  means  that  any 
school  with  a  sizable  Negro  minority  is  going 
to  have  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  reali- 
ties of  American  life  that  are  quite  outside 
books.  A  girl  with  us  from  Mississippi  had 
been  suspended  at  her  previous  high  school 
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for  wemrtng  an  LBJ  button  In  the  fall  of  1964. 
and  tbcn  expelled  ftnd  imprisoned  for  going 
to  the  wrong  drugstore  for  a  C<x;a  Cola.  One 
of  our  graduates  has  been  Unprlsoned  four 
tlmea  now  in  summer  organizing  work  In 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  Out  of  this  type  of 
experience  the  Negro  siudenc  cumea  to  school 
with  a  range  of  interests  pretty  well  limited 
to  hla  own  problems  And  If  his  education 
does  open  the  world  to  him.  he  may  find  him- 
self cut  off  from  his  old  community  He  Is  an 
"Uncle  Tom."  the  most  dread  and  splrlt- 
Bhatterlng  of  epithets,  not  t>eca.u.-ie  he  laughs 
at  Mister  Charlies  jokes  but  because  he  is 
Interested  In  mathematics 

A  school  Involving  itself  In  Integration 
skates,  all  too  often,  .so  cloee  to  failure  that 
It  becomes  over-dependent  on  the  victories 
achieved  by  each  individual  Negro  and  the 
way  these  victories  then  allow  him  to  come 
In  to  the  8Cho<5l  community.  The  first  suc- 
cesses are  likely  to  occur  in  athletics  Our 
soccer  varsity  generally  has  two  or  three  Ne- 
gro stars,  boys  who  had  never  seen  a  soccer 
ball  before  they  came  to  us  Yet  the  stereo- 
type of  the  Negro  as  the  professional  athlete 
Is  worth  avoiding.  We  needed  the  two  good 
artists  and  the  skilled  politician  we  had;  we 
needed  especially  the  girl,  richly  endowed 
with  beauty,  character,  and  academic  dis- 
tinction, whose  success  helped  strengthen 
every  other  teammate  In  dilBcuIty  In  a 
school  like  ours,  set  Int^:)  an  almost  rigid  lib- 
eralism, Joyce  was  secure  enough  In  her  p<36l- 
tlon  to  become  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
man, m  any  argument,  for  the  conservative 
point  of  view.  In  a  l.irge  boarding  school  In 
Connecticut,  a  number  of  boys,  shortly  after 
school  had  opened,  were  talking  about  the 
drama  club's  fall  piay.  lonescoa  Rhuitjccros. 
They  couldn't  figure  it  out  .^  Negro  boy  who 
had  seen  Rhinocerot  at  Dartmouth  the  pre- 
vious summer  t«>ld  them  wha;  it.  w.u  .ibout 
and  how  it  represented  the  theater  of  the 
absurd.  His  clas.smates  then  looked  upon  him 
In  a  different  way. 

Failure  haa  the  opposite  result:  the  out- 
sider goes  further  out  In  trying  to  avoid 
academic  failure,  the  school  Is  faced  with 
some  serious  problems,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Is  it  trying  to  serve  the  child  who  needs 
help  the  most  or  the  child  most  likely  to 
succeed?  For  the  Negro  parent  whose  child 
has  never  been  taught  to  read  properly  In 
the  public  schooLs,  admission  to  private 
school  U  the  last  chance  to  make  It.  'Isn't 
that  what  you're  there  for^"  No.  not  entirely. 
Even  If  the  new  school  will  lighten  the  course 
load  and  give  extra  tutoring,  the  diilerence  in 
standards  is  almost  too  great  For  a  child  who 
has  not  picked  up  what  the  public  schools 
can  offer.  It  Is  too  late 

How  should  schools  act  t<<ward  failure  In 
Negro  students?  'If  Harry  h.ta  been  with  you 
two  years  you  can  t  send  him  back  to  the 
sort  of  school  he  came  from'"  That  is  partly 
true,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  energy  and 
skill  a  headmaster  can  ask  from  his  teachers 
for  thoee  at  the  bottom  of  the  cl.a.ss  If  he  is 
also  asking  a  great  deal  for  those  at  the  top. 
And  It  does  no  one  good  to  have  too  many 
people  around  who  can't  pull  their  weight. 

On  the  other  hand.  "I'm  going  t<3  fall  any- 
way" la  a  disease  that  Negro  students  are 
susceptible  to;  Negroes  help  provide  an  anti- 
dote to  the  disease  of  white  adolescents  from 
educated  and  affluent  families  who  are  for- 
ever saying:  "What  is  the  purpose  of  all 
this?  I'm  Just  going  throuc^h  the  motions  to 
satisfy  my  parents'  need  for  status." 

In  •octal  rather  than  academic  matters. 
when  a  achool  community  acquires  a  little 
experience.  It  can  begin  to  relax.  Every  new 
event  U  no  longer  an  ordeal,  and  children 
acquire  an  unaelf-conscious  tact,  or  learn 
when  tact  doesn't  seem  necessary  and  they 
can  rely  on  frankness.  This  makes  life  easier 
for  'th*  popular  Negro  youngster,  invited 
home  to  dinner  with  the  family  as  almost 
a  routtoe  matter,  it  tnakes  Ufe  harder  for 
the    unpopular    youngster    because    no    one 


feels  any  compulsion  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
give  him  a  hand.  Or  the  problem  simply 
changes  rather  than  Improves  as  It  goes 
from  theory  to  practice.  At  biraclal  parties 
the  theoretical  problem  used  to  be  Negro  boys 
dancing  with  white  girls  The  actual  problem, 
htjwever.  Is  that  white  boys  and  Negro  boys 
are  likely  to  dance  with  the  white  girls  and 
no  one  dances  with  the  Negro  girls. 

Then  too.  as  the  size  of  the  Negro  minor- 
ity grows,  the  re.stilts  may  not  be  what  one 
hopes  The  human  ctist  of  token  Integration 
has  always  seemed  extraordinarily  high  to  me. 
The  one  representative  Is  always  on  parade, 
always  on  guard.  If  he  has  some  colleagues, 
however,  he  can  choose  at  mealtime  between 
his  white  or  his  Negro  friends.  But  If  there 
are  enough  Negroes  around  to  provide  a 
minimum  range  of  Interracial  friendships, 
yet  not  enough  Individuals  on  either  side 
with  the  warmth  and  ease  to  reach  toward 
the  other,  all  one  gets  is  two  societies, 
courteous  but  distinct.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  also  h.is  changed.  There  Is  less  opti- 
mism and  perhaps  less  generosity,  on  both 
sides.  In  1967  than  In  1964.  "I  really  don't 
think  I  can  trust  any  whites."  said  one  of 
our  boys  And  a  girl,  "The  only  time  a  white 
man  does  anything  for  you  is  out  of  a  sense 
of  guilt." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  strands  hard  to  see 
sometimes,  that  tie  young  people  together  A 
girl  t>o  shy  and  bookish  to  make  friends 
readily  with  other  Negroes  finds  one  close 
white  friend  who  sees  the  world  with  the 
s.ime  thoughtful  eyes.  Another  girl,  far  from 
her  home  In  Georgia,  falls  seriously  ill,  and 
In  the  visits  she  receives  at  the  hospital, 
realizes  with  a  bit  of  surprise  how  firm  a 
place  she  holds  In  her  schoolmates'  affection. 
A  mixed  quartet  pick  up  the  h;ibit  of  going 
off  to  listen  to  records  together.  These  are 
fragile  strands,  and  nothing  In  American 
soc.ety  helps  t<i  make  them  stronger.  Never- 
theless, friendship  is  not  the  only  gain  of  a 
racially  mixed  school-  a  frnnk  recognition  of 
difference  and  even  of  hostility  has  Its 
values 

"Don't  always  load  the  dice  on  the  race 
issue  "  said  one  of  our  Jewish  boys  in  a  class 
where  we  were  discussing  poverty  and  Its 
relation  to  r.ice  "My  grandfather  when  he 
came  from  Russia  wa^  Just  as  poor  as  yours, 
and  he  was  able  to  work  his  w.iy  up  to  a  fair 
sort  of  life  f'T  him  and  his  children  "  This 
is  an  explosive  Issue,  and  the  girl  he  said  it  to 
exploded.  "Sure  he  was  poor  But  there  were 
still  Jobs  he  could  get.  and  when  he  got 
money  he  could  be  a  part  of  American  so- 
ciety, and  my  grandfather  couldn't." 

Tlie  most  thought-provoking  example  of 
maturity  In  race  relations  appeared  out  of 
a  play  that  one  of  our  Negro  seniors  wrote 
last  winter  Leroy.  an  Intelligent  though  not 
a  particularly  successful  student,  came  orig- 
inally from  Tennessee.  His  father  Is  dead. 
His  mother,  who  works  In  a  beauty  shop,  is 
a  fundamentalist  who  fears  that  her  son's 
soul  is  endangered  by  all  the  Godless  thimis 
he  h.'is  learned,  partly  at  our  school.  Leroy's 
hero  Is  Malcolm  X.  and  he  Uilks  about  race 
pride  and  the  necessity,  perhap.'i.  of  violence 
as  a  way  of  defending  this  pride;  but  Leroy 
Is  also  fascinated  by  science,  and  a  beautiful 
scarlet  silk-srreen  abstraction  by  him  hangs 
in  the  main  hallway  of  the  school. 

Leroy  started  writing  his  play  as  a  way  of 
Involving  local  youngsters  In  group  activity 
more  creative  than  hanging  around  on  street 
corners,  but  as  time  went  on  he  began  to 
persuade  more  and  more  of  his  mlddle-cla.'^s 
schoolmates  to  pl.iy  the  white  parts  and  to 
share  their  skills  In  Utrhting  and  design  And 
while  the  play  w.as  rehearsed  and  arirued  over 
in  a  R<'Xbury  parish  hou.se.  each  pierson  in- 
volved kept  adding  new  lines,  new  epis.ides. 
new  ideas  The  story  is  coffee  and  cream,  the 
Negro  term  for  mixed  sex  relations,  only  the 
cream  is  sour 

The  chorus,  the  background  of  meanlng- 
lessness  and  ever  potential  violence  of  ghetto 


life,  la  a  gang  of  loose-Jawed,  beer-drinking, 
street-corner  casuals.  Against  them  are  set 
the  earnest  memt)ers.  complete  with  white 
liberal,  of  Uie  teen-age  Action  Group  who 
Will  help  organize  the  community.  The  actors 
who  pl.ay  these  "good  "  young  people  are  play- 
ing theniselvcs.  Their  words  are  a  little  too 
reasonable,  too  articulate,  and  they  know  It. 
Joe,  the  white  liberal,  falls  In  love  with  La- 
verne,  the  Negro  girl.  Laverne  Is  then  shown 
with  her  frightened,  Jesus-ealUng  mother. 
Joe  With  his  whining,  selfish  parents.  Girl 
and  boy  w.alk  a  road  of  sorrww,  insulted  and 
threatened  by  all  who  pass  them,  p-irticulaxly 
by  Lavernr's  Jilted  lover  from  the  street  cor- 
ner. Then  Joe.  seated  with  Laverne  ?.t  a  Negro 
restaiirant.  where  the  wait^?r  calls  him  trash, 
sees  his  father  enter  with  a  Negro  prostitute. 
Horrified,  he  flees;  Laverne  runs  after.  Her 
scream  pierces  the  blackened  stage.  She  has 
been  knocked  unconscious  and  r.\ped.  Joe 
must  be  the  ass.ailant  The  Negroes  close 
ranks,  and  when  Joe  reappears,  now  with  a 
white  girlfriend,  both  of  them  are  brutally 
attacked.  The  play  ends  In  two  more  scenes: 
Joe  in  band, ages  at  home,  tended  by  his  new 
girl,  rethinking  his  allegiances,  and  back  to 
the  street  corner,  where  the  c;usu.ils  arc  Jck- 
In:?  nervously  about  the  cips.  But  who  did 
r:ipe  Laverne?  The  Joking  turns  sharper  A 
little  old  lady  stands  up  She  had  seen  It. 
The  attacker  was  the  Jilted  Negro  "I  did  it 
because  I  loved  her!"  he  cries,  and  the  lights 
go  off. 

All  the  arguments  m.ide  by  this  crude 
little  play  are  a  lot  more  complex  than  they 
would  have  been  five  years  ago  Tlie  villain 
Is  still  the  white  society  that  castrates  the 
Negro  male  and  leaves  him  Impotent  or  In  a 
rage,  but  white  actions  In  a  time  that  speaks 
a  civil  rlght-s  language  arc  more  complex  than 
they  used  to  be.  And  the  Negro  response 
Is  also  more  complex.  Laverne  t.ikes  Joe  as 
her  sweetheart  because  he  Is  more  gentle  as 
well  as  more  secure  than  her  lover  on  the 
street  corner  And  the  ultimate  crime  which 
.sets  off  a  holy  war  of  race  was  committed 
by  b!.ick  against  black 

Perhaps  then  the  v.aUie  of  these  limited 
contacts  between  white  and  black  adoles- 
cent* In  one  or  two  hundred  private  schools 
Is  to  confuse  racial  attitudes  a  bit,  to  show 
that  the  situation  Is  not  simple  and  that 
despite  all  the  official  rhetoric,  both  races 
distrust,  resent,  and  fear  each  other  And 
If  m  atters  are  bad  now.  they  will  get  worse 
in  the  1970s  when  the  real  fight  is  looked  as 
to  who  controls  the  cities.  Will  the  Negroes 
who  cannot  escape  Into  the  suburbs  be 
allowed  to  elect  a  mayor — or  district  attorney 
or  chief  of  police — of  Newark.  W;ishlngton. 
Baltimore.  Chicago?  There  had  better  be  a 
f.itr  number  of  men  and  women  then  who 
have  dealt  with  the  other  team  ns  human 
beings  and  can  accept  them  as  collengties. 
ns  neighbors,  as  parents  of  their  children's 
friends;  who  accept,  from  persr>nal  ex- 
perience, the  complexity  of  motivation  and 
result  The  exhaustion  of  scholarship  budg- 
ets, the  end  of  the  federal  support  for  ed'.i- 
catlonal  experiments,  and  the  Increasing 
coldne.ss  of  opinion  In  the  surrounding  com- 
munities may  see  In  the  school  year  of  1967- 
1968  the  first  downward  turn  In  academic 
Integration  In  ten  years.  We  must  not  let 
tills  happen. 


CREDENTIALS  FOR  EDITORIAL 

WRITING 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  A.shbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  over 
the  spirit  of  HoUybush  has  subsided  and 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  his  entourage  have  de- 
parted from  our  shores,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  attention  to  some  of  the  non- 
sense which  appeared  in  the  press  during 
the  recent  visit.  As  was  to  be  expected 
the  New  York  Times  was  in  the  forefront 
in  lauding  the  spirit  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion exemplified  by  the  summit  meeting. 

As  a  member  of  background  on  the 
Times,  the  words  of  one  man,  Louis 
Francis  Budenz,  a  former  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  for  a  number 
of  years  managing  editor  of  the  then 
Daily  Worker,  are  particularly  pertinent. 
On  page  7  of  his  book,  "The  Bolshevik 
Invasion  of  the  West,"  he  states: 

In  the  good  will  toward  all  men  writh  which 
this  Is  written  and  with  the  objectivity  which 
should  mark  every  recorder  of  historical 
events,  I  must  express  regret  for  being  com- 
pelled to  belabor  the  New  York  Times.  It 
happens  to  be  my  favorite  newspaper,  which 
I  have  subscribed  to  In  whatever  part  of 
America  I  happened  to  be.  Its  radio  station, 
WQXR.  has  a  great  solace  to  me  during  my 
long  Illness.  But  the  record  of  the  Times  and 
Its  satellite  press  speaks  for  itself.  There  was 
the  misinformation  given  by  Walter  Duranty 
concerning  Stalin  and  his  regime  at  the  mo- 
ment of  greatest  terror.  There  was  the  con- 
tinual overlooking  of  the  Ambitions  of  Red 
China  and  even  before  that,  there  was  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  wrote  falsely 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  as  "agrarian  re- 
formers." I 

Mr.  Budenz  continues: 

In  addition,  there  was  the  comfort  given 
to  the  Communists  In  the  Civil  War  of  Spain 
and  the  total  misinformation  fed  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  Communist.  Fidel  Castro.  Of 
late,  there  has  been  added  the  almost  hys- 
terical oppKxsltlon  to  American  defense  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  ambivalent  proposals 
which  have  been  totally  blind  to  the  Com- 
munist directive  documents. 

With  such  a  perennial  blindness  con- 
cerning Communist  goals  and  techniques 
and  the  ability  to  rationalize  away  the 
self-evident  threat  of  Communist  danger, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  one  again 
finds  the  Times  painting  a  picture  of 
sweetness  and  light  of  the  face  of  the 
Communist  movement's  advances  of  the 
past  50  years. 

Take  this  gem  of  hopeful  anticipation 
from  the  Times  of  June  20 : 

The  prospect  of  constructive  Joint  action 
Is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  Premier 
Kosygin  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  next  day  in  the  United  Nations 
we  received  a  sampling  of  "constructive 
Joint  action,"  as  expressed  by  the  Times 
editorial  of  June  20 : 

It  also  means  that  the  Soviet  Premier  felt 
It  necessary  to  stand  before  the  world  tribu- 
nal and  engage,  in  his  quiet  way.  In  a  trans- 
parent dlst^artion  of  history.  In  crude  vili- 
fication. In  crass  propaganda  In  order  to 
prove  to  the  Arab  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  all,  really  Is  their  friend. 

After  Krushchev's  shoe  pounding  In 
the  United  Nations  of  some  years  ago, 
no  one  should  have  been  disappointed 
at  Kosygin's  performance.  He  used  the 
world  forum  as  a  vehicle  for  an  overall 
attack  on  the  United  States.  To  quote 
the  Soviet  Premier: 


Pot  nearly  three  years  now  the  United 
States,  having  cast  aside  all  camouflage  has 
been  carrying  out  direct  aggression  against 
the  'Vietnamese  people. 

He  went  on  to  note  that  the  United 
States  was  the  real  problem  in  the  Near 
East  and  that  we,  along  with  the  British 
Government,  were  the  troublemakers: 

They  are  promoting  the  aggressor  here  as 
well. 

How  did  the  New  York  Times  recover 
editorially  from  the  Kosygin  blast?  The 
above-mentioned  editorial  of  June  20  led 
off  with  this  sentence : 

since  the  hope  had  been  so  slight  that  he 
would  show  some  genuine  statesmanship  In 
his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  yester- 
day, it  cannot  be  said  that  Premier  Kosygin's 
sterile  and  pedestrian  performance  was 
much  of  a  disappointment.       , 

Although  the  Times  was  disappointed*" 
with  Kosygin's  performance,  its  editorial 
of  June  26  did  glean  three  "gains"  from 
the  Glassboro  meetings.  The  first  "gain": 

The  atmosphere  of  Soviet-Americans  re- 
lations was  Improved  by  the  demonstration 
the  President,  the  Premier,  and  their  ladies 
gave  of  pleasant  and  friendly  contact  at  the 
highest  level. 

The  second  "gain"  was  equally  as 
nebulous: 

The  more  than  ten  hours  the  two  leaders 
spent  with  each  other  last  weekend  enabled 
both  men  to  establish  personal  links  of  a 
kind  that  had  not  existed  before. 

The  third  "gain"  was  stated  this  way: 
Finally  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stand one  another's  positions  better  than 
ever,  and  their  comprehension  Is  based  on 
private  converse  In  which  both  men  could 
express  their  Ideas  frankly  without  worry- 
ing about  the  propaganda  Impact  upon 
friend  or  enemy. 

It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension 
that  intelligent  men  can  continue  to  live 
in  such  a  dreamland  of  unrealism.  This 
is  the  50th  aniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  During  these  years  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  cohorts  have  succeeded  in 
submerging  approximately  one -third  of 
the  world's  population  and  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  surface  imder  the  slavery 
of  Communist  philosophy  and  practice. 
Literally  millions  of  people  have  died 
during  Communist  reigns  of  terror  and 
untold  numbers,  at  one  time  or  another, 
confined  to  concentration  camps. 

The  slaughter  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
In  1956,  the  spectacle  of  Cuba,  the  in- 
famous Berlin  wall  are  but  more  recent 
legacies  of  the  October  Revolution  of 
1917.  And  who  is  one  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  this  scourge  on  mankind?  Mr.  Ko- 
sygin, of  course.  Yet  the  New  York  Times 
sees  a  ''^ain"  or  improvement  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  "by  the  demonstra- 
tion the  President,  the  Premier,  and  their 
ladies  gave  of  pleasant  and  friendly  con- 
tact at  the  highest  level." 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  explore 
further  the  idiocy  of  such  a  mirage. 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  evaluation 
of  such  events  as  the  Kosygin  visit  could 
well  profit  in  the  future  from  the  edito- 
rial policies  of  a  New  York  competitor, 
the  New  York  Dally  News.  Some  time  ago 
the  News  ran  a  series  of  editorials  on 
the  nature  of  communism,  which  series 
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has  been  reprinted  and  more  than 
100,000  copies  sold  to  date.  With  this 
know-your-enemy  policy  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  News'  evaluation  of  the 
Kosygin  visit  was  more  realistic.  While 
hoping  that  the  visit  would  be  "fruitful," 
the  News  insisted  upon  seeing  the  fruits 
before  reacting,  remembering  that — 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Russian 
Red  Czar  N.  S.  Khrushchev  met  cordially  and 
■with  fanfare  at  'Vienna  June  3-4,  1961,  Au- 
gust 12-13,  1961,  the  Reds  threw  their 
damnable  wall  across  Berlin. 

When  the  conference  was  over  the 
News,  in  contrast  to  the  Times,  observed: 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  Russian  co-Czar  flew 
to  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  to  check 
up  on  the  Kremlin's  Island  gun  aimed  at 
the  U.S.'s  vitals  and  doubtless  growing  more 
potent  by  the  week.  Kosygin's  Jump  to  Cuba 
put  added  emphasis,  as  we  see  it,  on  the  flop 
of  the  Hollybush  conference. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  the  past  50 
years,  the  position  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  on  ttiis  latest  conference 
makes  infinitely  more  sense  than  the 
pathetic  wishful  thinking  of  the  New 
Yorlc  Times.  Everyone  of  sound  mind  is 
sincerely  hopeful  that  no  international 
conflagration  breaks  out.  Any  respon- 
sible person  longs  for  true  world  peace. 
But  all  prudent  people  recognize  that  for 
the  past  50  years  there  has  been  fester- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world  a 
cancerous  international  growth  which 
has  spread  havoc  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe.  And  more  Americans,  through 
responsible  education  on  the  evils  of  the 
Communist  movement,  are  being  made 
aware  of  the  danger.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  for 
instance,  over  the  last  5  years  has  fur- 
nished lecturers  and  study  materials  for 
summer  institutes  on  "Democracy  ver- 
sus Communism"  for  nearly  10,000  high 
school  teachers  in  45  States,  who  in  turn 
have  reached  an  estimated  3,000,000 
students.  These  institutes,  normally  of- 
fering academic  credit,  have  been  held 
at  such  centers  of  learning  as  the  uni- 
versities of  Colorado,  Miami,  Southern 
California,  and  Vanderbilt. 

On  June  19  of  this  year  Francis  Car- 
dinal Spellman  announced  that  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York  will  join  with 
the  American  Bar  Association  this  sum- 
mer to  equip  social  studies  teachers 
throughout  the  Catholic  school  system 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  democracy  and  communism. 
The  program  will  be  telecast  via  the 
archdiocesan  instructional  television 
network  to  some  200  teachers  in  90 
Catholic  high  schools  over  a  15-week 
period.  Cardinal  Spellman  reiterated 
the  know-your-enemy  theme  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  editorials  when 
he  stated: 

■While  America  cherishes  the  right  to  dis- 
sent, debate  Is  always  improved  If  the  par- 
ticipants have  done  their  honaework.  When 
students  read  Lenin,  Mao  Tse-Tung,  Stalin 
and  Lln-Piao,  they  can  see  for  themselves 
that  class  war,  deception,  subversion  and 
the  strategy  of  terror  are  not  outworn 
myths  but  the  preferred  Instruments  of 
the  Communist  Party, 

It  is  high  time  the  New  York  Times 
began  doing  its  homework. 
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MODERN  TOOLS  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencklI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
fronted annually  with  one  or  more  re- 
quests to  approve  a  higher  public  debt 
limit.  Since  1961  this  question  has  been 
before  the  Congress  12  times  In  1961, 
Congress  Increased  the  debt  limit  to  $298 
billion:  in  1962,  the  debt  limit  was  in- 
creased to  $300  billion  and  later  that 
same  year  It  was  increased  again:  in  1963 
the  debt  limit  was  increased  to  $309  bil- 
lion through  August  31  and  later  the 
Congress  acted  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
to  $309  billion  through  November  30, 
1963,  and  again  that  year  Che  debt  limit 
was  raised  to  $313  billion.  In  1964,  the 
Congress  approved  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  to  $324  billion.  In  1965,  the 
Congress  authorized  an  increase  In  the 
debt  limit  to  $330  billion  In  February  of 
this  year  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
increasing  the  debt  limit  to  $336  billion 
through  June  30.  On  June  7.  this  year 
the  House  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
voted  down  a  request  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit.  Then  we  were  again  con- 
fronted with  a  request  to  raise  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  to  $358  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  then  to  $365  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  1  year  from  July. 

Each  time  that  the  question  comes  up 
for  Increasing  the  public  debt  limit  there 
are  many  words  expressed,  and  rightfully 
BO,  condemning  and  bemoaning  our  na- 
tional policy  of  continuous  deficit  financ- 
ing with  the  Inevitable  result  of  an  ever- 
mounting  public  debt  Since  1961  we  have 
been  forced  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit 
$43  billion,  from  $293  billion  to  $336  bU- 
llon,  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral securities  so  that  funds  may  be 
obtained  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  Federal  Government 
because  we  refuse  to  limit  Government 
obligations  to  the  level  of  expected  reve- 
nues. Then  we  were  asked  to  raise  the 
public  debt  limit  another  $29  billion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  recent  history  does  not  re- 
flect a  path  of  fiscal  responsibility.  In 
recent  years  we  have  viewed  the  constant 
and  continuous  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  currency  through  inflation: 
the  danger  of  inflation  is  increasing,  fed 
by  our  enormous  Federal  Government 
deficits. 

With  the  rising  public  debt  the  Interest 
cost  on  this  debt  mounts  each  year.  This 
Interest  expense  is  the  second  largest 
category  of  Federal  expenditures.  It  Is 
surpassed  only  by  the  expenditures  for 
national  defense.  The  budget  submitted 
in  January  showed  an  estimated  interest 
cost  on  the  public  debt  for  fiscal  year  1968 
to  be  $14,152  mllUon.  With  the  debt 
mounting  as  rapidly  as  it  is  and  Interest 
rates  as  high  as  they  are,  we  must  expect 
the  actual  interest  cost  to  exceed  this 
h'jge  budget  estimate.  However,  even  this 
budget  estimate  amoimts  to  more  than 


the  combined  expenditures  for  the  fol- 
lowing governmental  functions:  all  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services,  commerce 
and  transportation  functions,  all  housing 
and  community  development  programs, 
labor  and  manpower  programs,  and  all 
general  Government  functions  including 
legislative.  Judicial,  executive  direction 
and  management,  and  numerous  others. 
This  huge  interest  expense  Is  borne  an- 
nually by  the  American  public  because  of 
our  previous  deficit  financing.  Each  time 
we  Increase  the  public  debt  limit  we  are 
only  contributing  to  increasing  this  ex- 
peiise  that  grows  larger  and  larger  each 
year. 

When  we  refer  to  expenditures  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
perceive  just  how  much  money  this 
amounts  to — thus  let  me  convert  this 
estimated  interest  cost  of  $14,152  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  into  a  more  un- 
derstandable figure  Wha'  does  it  amount 
to  on  a  per  minute  basis?  For  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night  throughout 
the  entire  year  it  is  $26,925.  On  an  hourly 
basis  it  is  $1,615,525  per  hour  around 
the  clock  throughout  the  year.  Interest 
cost  on  the  public  debt  for  1  week 
amounts  to  more  than  the  total  annual 
expenditures  of  the  entire  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
cluding not  only  the  Congre.ss  with  indi- 
vidual Members  and  committee  staffs 
but  also  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Now  as  we  again  face  a  request  to  raise 
the  public  debt  limit  let  us  glance  back 
to  what  has  happened  over  the  past  6 
years  Interest  cost  on  the  public  debt 
has  increased  by  more  than  50  percent: 
total  administrative  budget  expenditures 
have  Increased  by  more  than  50  percent ; 
and  the  public  debt  has  increased  by 
more  than  $40  billion  and  is  soaring  to 
new  heights  almost  daily. 

It  has  long  been  contended  by  many 
that  the  public  debt  celling  legislation 
affords  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  total  budgetary  picture  and  a 
means  by  which  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending.  Frankly,  when  we  look  at  the 
record  of  recent  years,  we  must  admit 
that  our  effort  to  restrain  spending  has 
not  been  successful. 

Every  time  we  are  confronted  with  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit 
we  get  comments  to  the  effect  "the 
Treasury  cannot  spend  one  red  cent  that 
the  Contiress  does  not  previously  au- 
thorize," "that  the  debt  limit  must  be 
raised  or  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  bills,"  and  so  forth. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Congress 
is  caught  in  an  impossible  "either  or" 
situation.  Either  we  approve  an  increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  function  as 
usual  with  the  debt  continuing  upward, 
or  we  disapprove  an  Increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  place  the  Government 
In  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  meet 
its  already  Incurred  obligations.  Thus 
the  Congress  Is  continually  reacting  to 
executive  branch  propo.sals  Principles 
of  good  management  wx»uld  dictate  that 
the   Congress   acquire   more   acceptable 


alternatives  If  we  are  going  to  give  the 
country  the  sound  and  effective  legisla- 
tion It  needs  to  meet  our  national  needs. 
We  must  adopt  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach to  our  problems  and  determine 
what  the  alternatives  available  to  us  are. 
To  do  this  the  Congress  must  in  the  first 
instance  have  more  useful  Information. 
We  all  know  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
information,  for  we  are  constantly  sub- 
merged in  mountains  of  it.  But  we  have 
not  the  time  to  plow  through  the  moun- 
tains of  available  data  to  evaluate  thor- 
oughly all  proposals.  Nor  do  we  always 
have  the  right  data.  Therefore,  It  is  irn- 
perative  that  we  get  and  have  available 
in  u.seful  form  vital  selected  Information 
on  all  proposals  before  the  Congress. 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  set  at  435  in  1912  when 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

As  every  Member  of  this  body  is  fully 
aware,  there  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  functions  of  Federal  Government 
over  this  55-year  span.  Let  me  cite  you 
just  three  basic  facts  to  indicate  the  ex- 
treme contrast  between  1913  and  1968. 
Federal  Govenunent  employment  has 
increased  nearly  sevenfold  from  fiscal 
year  1913  to  fiscal  year  1968.  Total  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures,  not  to 
mention  the  tremendous  amounts  that 
are  dispensed  by  the  trust  funds,  will 
have  increased  by  about  190  times  over 
this  55-year  span.  For  fiscal  year  1913 
total  administrative  budget  expenditures 
amounted  to  approximately  $1.6  million 
for  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whereas  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  they  will  exceed  $310  million  for 
each  Member.  The  public  debt  has  in- 
creased about  280  times  over  this  period. 

I  think  that  these  flgui-es  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  burden  on  Members  to 
evaluate  and  weigh  legislative  proposals 
Is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  To  me 
this  is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
for  the  Congress  to  employ  the  most  ef- 
fective equipment  and  tools  available  to 
it  to  evaluate  all  legislative  proposals. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  electronic 
computer  has  revolutionized  many  func- 
tions and  processes  in  business  and  pri- 
vate enterprises,  educational  and  other 
institutions,  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  include  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  this  list, 
even  tliough  some  State  legislatures  are 
using  computers. 

An  article  in  the  summer  1965  issue  of 
the  periodical.  Electronic  Age,  entitled 
"Computers  and  Legislation."  describes 
the  use  of  computers  by  the  Florida  State 
Legi-slature.  Let  me  cite  a  few  excerpts 
from  this  article  to  indicate  the  feelings 
of  these  State  legislators  about  the 
benefit  of  the  computer  to  them: 

At  the  start  of  this  year's  Florida  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  anticipated  that  some  3,000  bills 
would  be  Introduced  during  the  two-month 
session.  The  total   eventually  reached  4.600. 

TTils  spring,  Florida's  state  representativea 
and  senators  for  the  first  time  were  able  to 
put  their  fingers  quickly  on  any  given  piece 
of  legislation — to  answer  an  Inquiry  from  a 
constituent,  to  fo'.low  the  progress  of  bills 
with  which  they  were  directly  Involved,  or  to 


evaluate  meaeures  they  might  wlsli  to  pur- 
sue. 

"Evidence  Is  clear  to  me  now  that  this  ef- 
fort oould  In  large  measure  revolutionize  the 
legislative  process,"  says  Senate  President 
J.unes  Connor.  "These  computer  records  give 
to  each  senator  Instant  history  of  all  bills 
and  serve  to  answer  many  questions  that 
formerly  required  extravagance  In  time  and 
effort." 

Hotise  Speaker  E.  C.  Rowell  has  this  to 
say:  "I  heard  praise  of  our  new  electronic 
prcgram  ringing  throughout  the  entire  Capi- 
tol Center.  Data  processing  certainly  has 
found  Its  place  In  the  Florida  Legislature." 

Prior  to  the  dally  computer  reports,  leg- 
islators seeking  information  on  a  specific 
bill  had  to  visit  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  Senate  Secretary,  a  chore 
involving  considerable  time  and  inconven- 
ience since  as  many  as  150  actions  can  be 
taken  on  the  floor  or  in  committee  on  a  bill 
before  Its  enactment  or  rejection. 

"Now  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  status 
of  every  bill,"  says  J.  Ed  Straughn.  Director 
of  Florida's  Revenue  Commission,  whose  RCA 
301  data  processing  system  did  the  work  In 
Its  spare  time.  "The  reports  keep  legislators 
In  close  touch  day  by  day  with  all  actions 
t.Jcen  by  their  colleagues.  These  reports  of 
the  previous  day's  actions,  available  before 
the  next  session  began,  made  members  of  the 
1965  Legislature  better  informed  and,  there- 
fare,  more  effective  representatives  of  their 
constituents  and  the  State  of  Florida." 

The  system  was  adopted  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  on  the  Recommendation  of  Sen- 
ate Secretary  Edwin  Praser  and  Mrs.  Lamar 
Bledsoe,  House  Chief  Clerk,  after  an  Inspec- 
tion of  a  computer  project  in  Iowa.  The  Iowa 
system  entails  a  time  lag  of  one  to  two  days. 
In  Florida,  a  report  on  legislative  action  Is 
available  by  8  A.M.  daily.  Including  those 
tiiken  In  committee  sessions  the  previoua 
night. 

In  brief,  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
h.os  a  need  to  know  about  all  bills  put  in  the 
hopper  at  the  capltol  In  Tallahassee.  Without 
such  readily  available  reference  to  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  legislation  on  an  up-to- 
date  basis,  he  cannot  operate  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency. He  is.  In  effect.  In  the  same  position 
as  a  scholar  would  be  In  a  large  library  with 
no  librarian  and  no  index  to  direct  him  to 
the  facts  and  figures  he  requires.  To  carry 
the  comparison  further,  the  scholar  may 
track  down  his  book  but  it  may  very  likely 
not  be  the  latest  edition  available. 

It  was  this  pressing  need  for  a  better  way 
of  doing  things  that  prompted  the  House 
and  Senate  to  send  Mrs.  Bledsoe  and  Mr. 
Fraser  to  Iowa  to  see  what  the  state  was 
doing  with  a  computer  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lative indexing.  What  they  saw  was  good 
enough  to  convince  them  that  Florida  had 
to  Inaugurate  a  similar  program. 

"The  modern  computer  equipment  and 
techniques  at  our  disposal  make  It  possible 
to  do  a  wide  variety  of  things."  says  Director 
Straughn.  "In  effect,  we  can  plow  the  date 
field,  sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  Information 
han-est  with  the  same  tool." 

These  comments  Indicate  the  extent 
that  one  State's  legislators  feel  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  has  aided  them  in  their  fimc- 
tions. 

On  January  10.  1967,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Representative  Robert  McClory,  In- 
troduced the  bill  H.R.  21,  designed  in  his 
v.ordj  "to  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
identified  capability,  based  on  automatic 
data  processing  devices  and  procedures, 
to  reprieve  selected  information  that  is  of 
priority  value  to  the  Members  and  com- 
niittees."  Thankfully,  Mr.  McClory  was 
joined  by  several  other  of  our  distln- 


gtiished  colleagues  who  Introduced  like 
bills. 

The  Congress  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates huge  sums  for  ADP  equipment  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
but  what  are  we  doing  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  effectively  equip  ourselves  to 
carry  out  our  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people?  Current  annual  executive 
branch  expenditures  for  ADP  equipment 
and  services  alone  amount  to  about  the 
equivalent  of  5  years  of  total  expenditures 
for  the  entire  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. To  me  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  the  longer  we  struggle  without  ade- 
quate tools  to  perform  our  job  the  greater 
will  become  the  influence  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Often,  I  have 
heard  businessmen  say  that  "sometimes 
the  greatest  saving  you  can  make  is  an 
expenditure."  Naturally,  what  these  busi- 
nessmen mean  is  that  the  expenditure 
made  will  be  more  than  offset  by  savings 
in  other  ways  through  greater  eflaciency, 
reduced  waste,  larger  sales,  and  so  forth. 
In  fact  this  is  the  imderlylng  thought  be- 
hind every  business  investment  decision. 
The  valid  question  for  this  body  to  en- 
tertain is :  Would  the  availability  of  ADP 
services  to  the  Congress  improve  our 
functioning  sufficiently  to  offset  the  cost? 

Mr.  McClory,  in  his  statement  associ- 
ated with  the  introduction  of  his  bill  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  made  some  very 
pertinent  comments  that  I  feel  are  most 
fitting  here: 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  convening  of  this 
90th  Congress,  we  slip  another  notch  behind 
the  executive  branch  In  our  ability  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  complexities  of  modern 
government.  Every  Member  of  this  body  Is 
familiar  with  the  much-publicized  Informa- 
tion explosion  which  confronts  us  dally. 

Congressmen  see  it  In  its  most  unappetis- 
ing form — paperwork.  Information  comes  to 
us  In  reports,  books,  periodicals,  specifica- 
tions, letters,  memoranda,  all  of  which  must 
be  screened,  digested  aoid  filed  for  future 
reference. 

This  is  information  on  current  legislation, 
future  legislation,  national  issues,  local 
Issues,  world  problems — almost  anything  and 
everything  imaginable.  And  perhape  the  most 
discouraging  thing  of  ail  1b  that  much  of  it 
Is  useful  information — ^moet  of  which  we 
cannot  use.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want 
to  use  it;  the  problem  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
the  capability  for  using  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  branch 
has  long  recognized  the  utUlty  of  an  auto- 
matic data  processing — ADP — cap>acity  for 
solving  its  own  information  handilng  prob- 
lems. The  number  of  electronic  computers 
and  p\inch  card  units  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  has  risen  from 
90  in  1956  to  a  projected  2,252  for  fiscal  1967, 
The  total  expenditure  for  ADP  equipment 
and  services  in  the  executive  branch  for  fiscal 
1967  Is  estimated  to  be  (1,292  million — an 
increase  of  $100  million  from  fiscal  1966. 

Yet  despite  the  vast  Information  handling 
capability  which  now  exists  in  the  executive 
branch — and  the  Impressive  capability  which 
Is  also  fotind  in  the  business  community — 
Congress  continues  to  plod  Its  way  through 
the  20th  century  without  the  advantage  of 
these  management  techniques.  A  manage- 
ment study  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  reveals 
that  "the  use  of  high-speed  computers  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees Is  almost  nonexistent."  The  Little 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  very  nattire 
of  Congress'  work  "calls  for  flexible  manipu- 
lation of  massive  data  into  many  different 
arrangements  for  many  different  purposes. 


Only  with  large-scale  computers  can  this  be 
done  thoroughly  and  economically." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  with  the 
Inroads  being  made  by  the  executive  Into 
the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch,  we 
clearly  have  done  little  to  equip  ourselves  to 
meet  our  own  space  age  responsibilities. 

Robert  L.  Chartrand,  a  specialist  in 
systems  and  analysis  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  a  report  "Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing for  the  Congress"  lists  some  of 
the  potential  applications  of  automatic 
data  processing  in  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. Here  is  the  summary  list : 
The  Congress  as  a  Unit: 
Status  of  i>ending  legislation 
Lobbyist  activity  information 
Direct  access  to  legislative  research 
Legal  literature,  Informaton 
Automated  Index,  catalog  of  congressional 
documents 

Payroll  accounts  of  employees  of  Congress 
Up-to-date  Legislative  telephone  directory 
Each  Chamber  as  an  Entity: 
Current  information  on  issues  up  few:  vote 
Post-vote  analytical  Information 
Electric  (remote)  voting  by  Congressmen 
The  Committee  or  Subcommittee: 
Current  schedule  of  committees'  meetings 
and  hearings 
Histories  of  committee  action 
Exclusive  file  for  each  Committee 
Information  of  Federal  contract  awards 
Appropriations  statistics  and  information 
The  Individual  Congressman: 
Exclusive  file  for  each  Congressman 
Selected  readings  of  interest  to  Congress- 
men 

Constituent  information 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  there  are  nu- 
merous important  applications  that  the 
Congress  can  make  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment.  But,  the  one  area 
In  which  I  think  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  the  accessibility  of  more  cur- 
rent and  cumulative  budgetary  data  to 
Members  in  their  consideration  of  meas- 
ures affecting  revenue  and  expenditures 
of  the  Government. 

Significant  budgetary  data  such  as 
previously  granted  obligational  author- 
ity— obligated  balances  and  unobligated 
balances;  obligations  incurred,  estimated 
expenditures,  and  requested  new 
obligational  authority — appropriations — 
could  be  entered  Into  the  ADP  equip- 
ment on  both  a  functional  and  a  pro- 
gram basis.  Also,  new  obligational  au- 
thority granted,  changes  in  rates  of  in- 
curring obligations,  changes  in  estimated 
expenditures,  and  so  forth,  could  be  en- 
tered Into  the  ADP  equipment  as  the 
legislative  session  progresses.  Thus,  at 
any  time,  the  most  recent  budget  infor- 
mation on  a  cumulative  as  weU  as  a 
functional  and  program  basis  would  be 
available  to  the  Congress.  Similar  sig- 
nificant revenue  estimates  could  be  en- 
tered Into  the  ADP  equipment  and 
revisions  to  these  data  from  time  to  time 
would  allow  the  Congress  more  effec- 
tively to  correlate  expected  expenditures 
with  expected  revenues  and  hopefully  act 
as  a  restraint  on  our  ever-mounting  pub- 
lic debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  planning-programlng-budg- 
eting  system — PPBS — recently  initiated 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  seems  to  me 
that.lt  would  be  feasible  for  the  Congress 
through  the  use  of  ADP  equipment  to 
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evolve  a  budgetary  Information  system 
that  would  provide  both  detailed  and 
cumulative  budget  data.  The  budget 
could  be  broken  down  annually  to  show 
the  estimated  obligations  to  be  incurred, 
and  expenditures  to  be  made  on  an  in- 
dividual program  basis,  and  further 
broken  down  to  reflect  these  data  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  more  desirably,  If 
practical,  on  a  monthly  basis  Against 
these  estimates  could  be  entered  the 
actual  data  as  it  develops.  Where  there 
are  significant  differences  between  the 
estimated  and  the  actual  data,  the  Con- 
gress would  Immediately  be  made  aware 
of  it  and  not  be  m  the  situation  as  it 
was  last  year  where  expenditures  were 
increasing  at  a  faster  pace  than  was  gen- 
erally known.  The  same  type  of  pro- 
gramed data  could  be  set  up  for  reve- 
nues, thus  alerting  the  Congress  to  any 
significant   changes    from    the    original 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  pass  judgment  on 
all  measures  affecting  the  enormous 
funds  received  and  dispensed  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  has  the  obligation  to 
the  American  public  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  most  effective  tools 
available.  We  cam  ill  afford  to  Ignore  the 
most  versatile  tool  yet  devised  by  man — 
the  computer.  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
to  avail  Itself  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  to  use  it  to  regain 
its  rightful  control  over  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  country. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POFF  NAMED 
COMMISSION  VICE  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohk)  [Mr.  TaftI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mv  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Richard  H  Poff,  has  been 
named  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Revision  and  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Statutes.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  Commission  was  created  through 
legislation  authored  by  Representative 
PoFF  In  the  89th  Congress  As  you  know. 
Dick  Porr  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime. 

The  Commission  on  Revision  and 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Statutes 
will  begin  the  long  overdue  task  of 
streamlining  our  Federal  Criminal 
Statutes. 

This  country  is  witnessing  an  unprec- 
edented Increase  In  crime.  It  has  been 
reported  that  total  crime  in  the  United 
States  between  depression  year  1937  and 
boom  year  1964  Increased  some  80  per- 
cent. Population  during  that  time  period 
Increased  only  47  percent. 

Crime  shows  no  party  preference.  It 
honors  no  city,  county,  or  State  border. 
It  is  a  severe  national  problem  that  re- 
quires early  attention.  I  am  certain  that 
Dick  Porr  will  provide  effective,  positive, 
constructive  leadership  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Under  Commission  Chairman  Pat 


Brown,  necessary  guidelines  for  revision 
and  reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Statutes  could  be  written.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Commission  will  perform  a 
worthwhile  task. 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  RE- 
PLIES TO  STATEMENT  BY  HON 
JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Snyder  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr  Speaker,  an  attack 
was  launched  on  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau ye.sterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  ResnickI  I  got  the  Im- 
pression that  he  felt  there  was  some- 
thing wron;:  with  a  farmer's  organiza- 
tion selling  insurance  or  makint:  a  mu- 
tual fund  available  for  its  members,  but 
I  failed  to  understand  what  Is  wrong 
about  It. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau.  I  am  Inserting  their  respon.se 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

W.^sHiNCTON.  DC.  June  28 —The  .'ittack 
upon  the  Amertoan  P;irm  Bureau  Federation 
by  Congressman  Joseph  Re.snlck,  iDi.  New 
York,  is  based  upon  an  abundance  of  mla- 
informatlon  and  lack  of  understanding 
Roger  Fleming  F.irm  Bureau  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  said  here  today 

•Perh.ips  the  best  example  pf  his  Ignorance 
of  the  subject."  Fleming  said,  "w-is  the 
Congressman's  statement  In  a  press  release 
Issued  earlier  today  expressing  amazement 
th.it  there  is  any  farming  at  all  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois 

"Cook  County  is  the  home  of  some  of  the 
very  best  f.irmers  In  the  nation,"  Fleming 
said.  "I  am  shocked  that  a  Congressman  who 
presumes  so  much  knowledge  would  not 
know  that  simple  fact. 

"Cook  County,  which  also  happens  to  In- 
clude the  City  of  Chicago,  has  more  than 
100.000  acres  of  land  In  farms,  it  sells  more 
than  $16000000  worth  of  farm  products  a 
year,  and  the  average  sales  per  farm  total 
more  than  S22.0O0  annually  " 

Congressman  Resnlck  released  a  broad 
scale  attack  up>on  Farm  Bureau,  the  largest 
farm  organization  In  the  nation,  only  min- 
utes before  Fleming  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  House  .Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rur.il  Development. 

In  his  statement.  Resnlck  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Charles  B  Shuman.  lives  In  Chicago 
Shuman's  home  Is  on  his  farm  in  Sulllviin. 
In  mid-state  Illinois,  and  he  never  has  had 
anything  resembling  a  home  In  Chicago. 
Fleming  said 

The  Farm  Bureau  secretary-treasurer,  who 
also  Is  director  of  the  organization's  Wash- 
ington Office,  also  pointed  to  numerous  errors 
in  the  Resnlck  statement  which  purported  to 
name  officers  of  F.irm  Bureau  and  some  of  Its 
ainilated  companies. 

"Farm  Bureau  Is  proud  that  over  the  years 
It  has  offered  economic  services  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  that,  most  Importantly.  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  have  reUilned  control  and 
ownership  of  the  affiliates  providing  those 
services.  That  is  the  way  It  should  be 

"Farm  Bureau  Is  proud  that  Its  member- 
ship develops,  makes  and  executes  policy  It 
is  proud,  too.  that  Its  record  membership  of 
1.703.908  famUles  continues  to  grow  Farm 
Bureau's  greatest  referendum  occurs  aanually 
when    more    than    1.700.000    families   volun- 


tarily pay  their  dues  to  become  a  part  of  this 
great  organization." 

Fleming  said  Resnlck's  statement  Is  "a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  elected  leadership  of 
Farm  Bureiiu  all  across  the  nation,  and  It 
ciinstltutes  an  insult  to  every  Farm  Bureau 
member" 

During  remarks  at  the  hearing.  Resnlck 
said  he  Intended  to  develop  an  Investigation 
of  Farm  Bureau. 

Fleming  replied  that  he  welcomed  an  In- 
vestigation of  all  farm  organizations  In  the 
country,  and  that  Farm  Bureau  would  co- 
operate in  any  such  broad  examination  by 
any   fact-seeking  group. 


CANALS:  THE  EUROPEAN  EXAMPLE 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  (Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Introduction  today  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  cosponsors  of  the 
C.  and  O.  Canal  bill  brings  to  mind  an 
aspect  of  the  development  of  this  na- 
tional asset  that  may  be  novel  to  some 
Members. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  coimtless  American  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  discovered  the  limit- 
less pleasures  of  European  waterways, 
which  offer  travelers  a  beautiful,  un- 
hurried trip  through  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany.  A  vital  portion  of  this 
endless  network  Is  made  up  of  canals,  the 
large  and  small  man-made  waterways 
which  still  carry  pleasure  boats  and  com- 
mercial traffic  through  open  country, 
small  villages,  and  major  towns.  The 
preservation  of  these  canals,  and  of  the 
colorful  and  leisurely  way  of  life  which 
they  promote,  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  old  world. 

The  European  example  should  encour- 
ase  us  to  do  as  well  right  here.  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal,  which  begins  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Capital,  Is  unexcelled 
in  length,  beauty  and  engineering  com- 
plexity. Regrettably,  since  commercial 
use  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  ended  about  45 
years  ago,  this  pioneering  public  work 
has  fallen  Into  grave  disrepair.  Al- 
thouKh  the  Pau  Pau  tunnel  has  been  re- 
stored, most  of  Its  mileage  has  not  been 
lewalered,  and  even  Its  lower  segment 
Is  now  di->'  pending  repair  of  the  unfortu- 
nate break  In  the  dike  this  spring.  Yet 
the  Canal  towpath  is  used  each  week  by 
thousands  of  hikers,  riders,  and  cyclists. 
The  recreational  potential  of  a  fully  re- 
stored C.  &  O.  Canal  is  virtually  unlim- 
ited, and  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
ample of  other  countries  should  Inspire 
us  to  act  now  to  bring  the  canal  com- 
pletely back  to  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  As- 
sociation elected  officials,  conservation 
groups,  and  civic  organizations  In  this 
area  have  given  their  full  backing  to  my 
bill,  H.R.  7201,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate development  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal.  The  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  the  ranking  minority  member 
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of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  and  by 
my  two  colleagues  from  Maryland,  Mr, 
Gude  and  Mr.  Morton.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  today  that  an  identical  bill  is 
being  introduced  by  the  following  Mem- 
bers: Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Retjss, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  relatively  modest 
bill.  It  offers  us  a  way  to  start  on  the 
canal,  and  a  way  to  restore  this  historic 
national  monument  both  as  a  valuable 
resource  in  Its  own  right,  and  as  the  key- 
stone of  any  broader  Potomac  Basin 
plan. 

To  indicate  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  this  historic  waterway,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  article  from  Life  maga- 
zine of  June  23: 

Floating  Across  the  Continent — Watery 
Byways  Take  Tourists  on  Idyllic  Voy- 
ages Through  Europe 

The  gaily  fjcnnanted  boat  appears  to  have 
blundered  onto  a  Roman  aqueduct,  but  It 
is  very  much  on  course,  actually,  and  that 
course  is  simply  taking  it  over  an  elevated 
canal  In  Prance.  But  such  unexpected  excur- 
sions are  an  everyday  aflair  for  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  seeing  Europe  by  water- 
way. Western  Europe  has  an  almost  endless 
network  of  rivers  and  canals,  which  offer 
tourists  a  continent  very  different  from  the 
familiar  one — and  serves  it  up  at  a  measured 
and  stately  pace  no  car  or  train  can  match. 
River  banks  are  dotted  with  wildflowers  and 
at  every  bend  there  is  a  stone-and-timber 
village  which  may  not  have  changed  In  a 
thousand  years.  The  visitor  may  charter  a 
boat — for  a  cost  ranging  from  $20  to  $2,000 — 
or  bring  his  own.  There  is  no  problem  with 
road  maps  or  parking  space,  though  the 
yachtsman  should  be  forewarned  that  a  boat 
can  spend  days  navigating  only  a  dozen  miles 
during  a  traffic  snarl.  Even  so.  nothing  Is  to 
prevent  a  skipper  from  turning  the  wheel 
over  to  an  unwary  guest.  Jumping  ship  and 
disappearing  into  the  countryside,  to  catch 
up  a  few  hours — or  a  week — later.  The  right 
spirit,  that's  what  counts.  "This  is  such  a 
wonderful  life."  one  American  doing  Europe 
afloat  says.  "If  we  don't  see  something  today, 
we  see  it  tomorrow." 

Fresh  Bread,   a  Secret  Agent  and  a  Lock- 
keeper's  Cactus 
(By  Mary  Leatherbee) 

Floating  through  Europe  in  your  own  boat 
to  me  is  a  lazy  and  most  agreeable  way  of 
traveling — no  suitcases  to  pack,  no  reserva- 
tions to  make,  the  same  bed  each  night. 
Everyone  can  do  as  he  pleases — scurry  around 
on  shore  or  lie  around  on  deck,  sleep  late  or 
get  up  early.  I  myself  barely  could  wait  for 
daylight  to  Jump  ship  and  mosey  around  the 
town  we  had  pulled  into  the  night  before. 

It  was  the  happy  hour  for  dogs,  cats  and 
old  men.  all  out  to  greet  the  day.  I  Joined 
them  on  the  empty,  cobblestoned  streets, 
being  careful — after  a  couple  of  wettings — to 
stick  to  the  middle  of  the  streets  where  I 
wouldn't  be  splashed  by  buckets  of  soapy 
water  sloshed  through  doorways  onto  steps. 
The  highest  church  steeple  served  as  my 
compass,  helping  me  keep  my  bearings  while 
wandering  through  the  town.  Early  morning 
is  a  special  time  to  see  the  old  churches — 
the  low  sun  shining  directly  through  the 
windows  heightens  the  colors  of  the  stained 
glass  and  throws  spotlights  Into  the  lofty 
gray  gloom  of  the  stone. 

Outside  I  would  get  a  new  set  of  bearings 
from  the  fragrance  of  baking  bread  which 
would  lead  me  to  the  boulangerie.  With  warm 
bread  In  my  arms  I  would  make  my  way  to 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  stands,  admiring  the 
pyramids  of  apples  and  cabbages  and  bou- 
quets of  carrots  and  beets.  I  always  bought 
something  Just  to  practice  my  French  on  the 


clerks,  who  had  more  time  and  patience  at 
this  uncrowded  hour.  Then,  loaded  with  fruit 
and  long  loaves,  I  would  return  to  the  boat. 
As  our  boat  snaked  through  towns  and 
farms,  homes  and  backyards  passed  at  what 
seemed  to  be  arm's  length.  I  looked  right  Into 
the  unconcerned  eyes  of  a  cow  munching 
grass  a  few  feet  away  and  heard  the  grum- 
bles of  scowling  fishermen  if  our  boat  moved 
too  close  to  their  lines. 

On  a  barge  that  passed  very  close  to  us, 
two  children  were  playing  on  top  of  the 
wheelhouse  In  a  wire  cage  built  so  they 
wouldn't  fall  overboard.  I  played  peekaboo 
with  another  child,  inside  the  wheelhouse 
with  his  father,  as  he  ducked  in  and  out 
through  is  father's  legs. 

Right  next  to  the  gates  of  one  lock,  two 
little  daughters  of  the  lockkeeper  sat  In 
straight-backed  chairs  in  front  of  a  black- 
board on  an  easel.  Their  busy  mother  went 
back  and  forth,  cranking  the  gates  for  us 
and  helping  her  children  with  their  gram- 
mar. 

Most  of  the  lockkeepers  had  tidy  gardens, 
but  one  old  man  who  lived  alone  seemed  to 
take  special  Interest  In  planting.  His  vege- 
tables and  flowers  were  squared  off  with 
cabbages,  carrots  and  salvia  in  a  checker- 
board garden.  When  I  admired  his  design,  his 
face  opened  up  like  a  blossom,  and  he  led  me 
around  the  side  of  the  house  to  see  his 
pride — a  20-foot-high  scrawny  cactus  plant. 
How  did  it  survive  the  winter,  I  asked.  He 
showed  me  how  he  burlapped  its  roots  and 
maneuvered  It  through  the  window.  Then 
he  led  me  inside  his  living  room  to  see  a  hole 
he  had  cut  In  the  celling  so  the  cactus  could 
stand  erect  with  its  head  in  the  attic.  He 
had  recently  l>een  offered  $300  by  a  passing 
Belgian  bargeman  who  wanted  to  take  it 
home  with  him — "Those  bargemen  will  pay 
anything  to  have  something  bigger  or  better 
than  their  neighbors."  He  had  turned  down 
the  sale,  as  he  felt  he  could  get  more.  I 
thought  he  had  passed  up  an  extremely 
good  bid — ^It  looked  to  me  as  if  the  cactus 
was  mighty  tired  of  being  moved. 

"The  people  who  live  or  work  on  the  water," 
our  captain  explained,  "are  a  different  breed 
of  mankind.  There  is  a  great  bond  between 
them  and  they  will  always  give  a  hand,  not 
like  the  fellow  on  the  road  who  sees  an 
accident  and  a  man  hanging  In  a  tree  and 
speeds  on  saying,  'I  wonder  what  the  hell 
he's  doing  up  there.'  " 

We  found  this  out  in  one  gtretch  of  the 
canal  where  there  were  many  locks  very  close 
together.  A  boat  had  Just  gone  through  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  the  water  in  the 
locks  was  at  the  wrong  level  for  us.  At  the 
first  lockhouse,  a  girl  dashed  out  and  took 
off  on  her  bicycle  down  the  towpath  to  warn 
the  gatekeepers  ahead  to  raise  the  water — 
calling  out  our  approach  Uke  a  Pauline  Re- 
vere of  the  locks. 

Traveling  by  canal  gave  us  a  fine  chance 
to  try  out  the  regional  restaurants.  At  the 
Reiais  du  Due  de  Lorraine,  which  rates  two 
stars  in  Guide  Michelin,  we  had  jambon  du 
pays,  chimney-smoked  and  salted  with  herbs, 
and  I  was  Introduced  to  a  wine — Beaujolais 
de  I'annie.  It  Is  very  young,  very  purple  and 
very  delicious.  Only  a  few  months  away  from 
the  picking.  It  Is  rarely  found  outside  of  the 
Beaujolais  district.  It  Is  almost  always  in 
vats,  not  bottled.  M.  Cleuvenot,  our  patron, 
described  It  Is  as  aeigneurlal — a  wine  for  no- 
bility When  the  time  came  for  desert,  I 
ordered  a  honey-and-almond  pie  I  had  seen 
passing  on  the  pastry  cart.  But  M.  Cleuvenot 
refused  to  let  me  have  it.  "Le  jambon,"  he 
said  "doit  itre  accompagni  en  suite  par  des 
framboises."  His  ham  had  to  be  followed  by 
raspberries — the  pie  was  too  heavy.  Like  all 
good  chefs  he  was  very  bossy.  I  wanted  pie. 
He  said  framboises.  I  had  framboises. 

In  Fontenoy  at  La  Cloche  d'Or,  we  stuffed 
ourselves  with  hers  d'oeuvres,  cote  de  veau, 
aubergines,  Pont  I'^vique,  apples  and  red 
table  wine  for  about  $2.  A  charming  old  man, 
a  friend  of  the  widow  who  owned  the  res- 


taurant, stood  by  our  table  and  shined  each 
apple  for  us.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  Eng- 
lish, which  he  had  learned  during  the  war, 
and  he  told  us  of  his  narrow  escapes  as  an 
underground  agent.  He  was  the  "posttKJX" 
for  messages  between  the  Maquis  and  the 
English  until  the  SS  discovered  his  post  of- 
fice— a  hotel  room  in  Nancy.  He  got  away 
but  the  next  man  who  came  for  the  pickup 
was  executed.  From  this  adventure  story  our 
friend  launched  right  into  a  paean  of  praise 
for  the  restaurant.  A  man  who  ate  here 
often,  at  this  very  same  table,  he  said,  died 
only  recently.  At  the  time  of  death  he 
weighed  635  pounds!  We  showed  appropriate 
astonishment,  and  he  sailed  on  with  more 
enthusiasm.  "Yes,  and  at  the  funeral  the 
body  in  tlie  casket  couldn't  get  inside  the 
church  door."  It  seemed  time  to  leave  the 
table. 

Sometimes  the  boat  had  to  pass  through 
more  than  20  locks  within  a  few  kilometers, 
and  at  these  stretches  we  often  rented  cars 
and  took  jaunts  through  the  countryside, 
joining  the  boat  again  at  prearranged  locks. 
We  enjoyed  getting  to  our  destination  the 
hard  way,  taking  the  tiny  roads  barely  inked 
in  on  the  map  instead  of  the  main  routes. 
Naturally,  we  got  lost  and  had  to  ask  direc- 
tions of  people  in  the  fields.  When  we  asked 
one  boy  if  he  knew  where  Flavigny  was.  he 
answered,  "Of  course  I  know  where  Flavigny 
is,  but  I  can't  tell  you  how  to  get  there." 
That  was  our  problem  too. 

But  we  did  find  Flavigny,  which  is  famous 
for  a  special  candy — little  white-coated 
licorice  pellets,  packed  in  tubular  boxes, 
painted  with  romantic  couples  in  bucolic 
scenes.  I  bought  lots  of  these  for  the  quaint 
charm  of  the  boxes. 

We  drove  the  "route  des  grands  tins."  A 
few  early  fields  were  being  picked,  and  we 
parked  on  a  hillside  where  a  family  and  some 
neighbors  were  gathering  and  pressing  their 
own  grapes.  A  Percheron,  unharnessed  from 
the  cai^,  was  munching  on  grape  leaves.  A 
small  baby  In  a  carriage  was  sitting  in  the 
shade  with  his  grandmother,  and  about  a 
dozen  men  and  women  bent  over  vines,  filling 
their  baskets  with  purple  grapyes.  Two  men 
stood  in  the  unhitched  cart  cranking  the 
press  as  the  Juice  flowed  into  barrels.  A  young 
boy  who  had  Just  dumped  his  loaded  basket 
into  the  press  was  getting  his  reward— a  dip- 
per full  of  the  sweet  Juice.  I  looked  on  thirst- 
ily and  the  men  invited  me  to  Join  them. 
I  cJlmbed  up  into  the  cart,  was  handed  the 
dipper,  and  as  the  crowd  called  "A  votre 
sant^,"  I  eagerly  drank — and  almost  choked 
trying  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  seeds  and 
pulp.  Next  time,  I  clenched  my  teeth  as  a 
strainer,  and  rivulets  of  red  Juice  streamed 
down  my  chin. 

We  were  in  Nancy  in  Place  Stanislas,  with 
its  golden  gates  and  rippling  fountains, 
when  a  wedding  party  appyeared  and  cheered 
as  the  bride  threw  money  into  a  fountain. 
Wine  was  flowing  freely,  and  we  were  grabbed 
by  the  arms  and  pulled  to  the  party  in  a  cel- 
lar restaurant  nearby.  "American,"  a  man 
yelled,  giving  me  two  big  squushy  kisses  on 
the  cheek.  As  an  American,  it  was  nice  to 
be  greeted  this  way  In  Prance  today.  This  is 
Lorraine,  great  battlefield  of  both  World  War 
I  and  II.  The  country  is  dotted  with  shell 
holes  and  monuments,  and  the  people  are 
aware  of  the  role  the  Americans  played.  They 
tried  to  tell  me  how  they  disapproved  of 
M.  de  Gaulle's  policy.  But  this  was  no  time 
for  politics.  A  man  stood  on  a  chair  and  called 
for  silence.  Down  the  stairs  came  a  statuesque 
woman  heavily  made  up.  Standing  under  a 
small  spotlight,  she  started  singing  k  la  Piaf. 
She  was  quite  good  and  I  Joined  the  applause. 
The  little  bride  tiuned  her  happy  eyes  toward 
me  and  said,  "That's  my  uncle."  I  thought 
she  had  confused  her  sexes  in  speaking  Eng- 
lish, but  a  minute  later,  off  came  his  wig, 
which  he  waved  as  they  cheered.  Well,  I  felt, 
there's  nothing  like  meeting  all  the  family. 
The  Moselle  in  Germany  Is  swift  and  wide, 
and  cruising  on  it  after  the  quiet  narrow 
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CBni^lf  Ol  Itance  was  Uke  being  on  an  ex- 
preesway  after  a  country  lane.  At  Trier  I 
Joined  friends.  Dr.  and  Mr?  Le  Fevre.  on  a 
boat  going  north  down  the  river  toward 
Coblenx.  1  waa  brought  up  near  the  Mlsals- 
alppi.  and  It  always  bothers  me  hendlng 
north  when  going  downstream,  but  that's 
the  way  the  river  flows. 

Between  Trier  and  Bernkastel  the  rolling. 
open  b&nka  are  carpeted  with  vineyards  But 
now  they  had  an  unnatural  aspect.  The  slopes 
shimmered  under  glossy  pla-^tic  and  fine  net- 
ting; flags  and  tin  pan.s  flutterpd  and  clanked 
In  the  breeze,  and  puffs  of  smoke  caxno  from 
muffled  eaiploelons  It  was  Just  before  harvest 
and  the  nets  and  noise  were  to  protect  the 
grapes  agaiinst  marauding  birds  Protrtidlng 
above  the  arbors  were  gigantic  sundials 
painted  on  boulders  telling  the  harvesters 
when  It  was  time  to  go  lu.me 

AN   INDIAN   WAR   WHOOP   FROM   A   RED  CANOE 

The  locks  of  the  M.eelle  were  like  hydraulic 
monsters  after  the  little  do-it-yourself  one.s 
of  the  French  canals  I  was  standing  on  the 
embankment  when  a  red  canvas-covered 
canoe  slipped  in  front  of  our  boat,  the 
Hieronymus.  Seven  of  Its  eight  places  were 
occupied  by  huslcy  Germans  in  striped  T- 
shlrts  boasting  the  words  ■Spo'-tklub  Mnnn- 
heim."  They  Jested  and  Jousted  with  their 
paddles,  shouted  to  people  along  the  bank 
and  gave  me  a  boisterous  invitation.  'Komm 
und  aieh."  pointing  to  the  vacant  paddler  a 
slot  In  the  red  canvas  top  I  think  they  were 
as  surprised  as  I  was  when  I  slipped  over  into 
the  boat.  Out  came  a  bottle  of  Moselle  which 
was  shunted  back  and  forth  like  a  loving 
ctip.  the  gulp*;  punctuated  by  prosttt  "  Sud- 
denly the  lock  wafers  started  to  lower,  and 
I  had  to  scramble  up  a  l.idder  built  In  the 
Bide  of  the  lock  It  was  like  trying  to  go  up 
an  escalator  the  wrong  way— me  going  up 
while  the  waters  went  down  When  the  gates 
opened,  the  canoe  slipped  through  the  first 
crack  and  was  whisked  away  in  the  swift 
current  like  a  little  red  splinter, 

Bernkastel  is  a  fairy-tale  town  nestled  on 
the  rlverbank  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
The  woodlaced  houses  with  their  high- 
peaked  roofs  l'X>ke.l  pinched  and  wobbly  as 
If  they  had  been  sciueered  into  the  narrow 
streets.  It  was  re.erberatmg  with  the  wine 
festival,  and  grabblni^  my  bike.  I  headed  for 
the  action.  Flags  r!u'..tered  in  the  brisk  wind 
from  boats,  brldi^es  and  rooftops  I  cheered 
at  boat  races  and  nibbled  on  foot-lung 
sausages.  Finally  exhausted.  I  climbed  on 
my  bike  and  st.wted  ba.-k  to  the  boat  Riding 
down  the  bank  I  spotted  '.n  the  distance  one 
small  moving  object  corning  my  way  It 
looked  like  a  giant  waterbug  Here  were  my 
friends  of  the  sporting  c-Ub.  and  as  they 
passed,  they  uppe<l  their  paddles  to  salute 
me  and  whooped  like  Indhuis  in  a  war  canoe 

Rummaging  thrfnis^h  stands  of  merchan- 
dise at  outdoor  vi:i.ige  markets  and  amall 
stores  in  Oermanv  and  Prance  wis  a  constant 
landstde  pleasure  I  bought  tasseled  berets. 
floppy  bonnets,  thick  home.spun  socks  I  put 
together  a  choice  yachting  outflt  from  one 
such  forage,  a  wide-striped  bargeman's  T- 
shlrt  which  I  wore  under  an  authentic  blue 
worklngman's  Jacket  along  with  my  faded 
Cape  Cod  Jeans  One  purchase  wa.s  less  suc- 
cessful— wooden  sh. ■es  which  I  hid  watched 
the  farmers  and  flshermen  along  the  banks 
slosh  about  In  through  muddy  yards  and  wet 
grass.  I  ptirchased  a  pair  to  wear  at  my  farm 
But  I  have  proved  to  be  a  clumsy  dumper  and 
have  given  up  because  I  was  always  stepping 
out  of  one  In  the  middle  if  a  puddle  ijo 
far  I  have  rectsted  making  flower  arrange- 
ments in  them. 


SE8QUICENTENN1AL  OF  THE  FARM- 
ERS k  MECHANICS  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  FREDERICK.  MD 

Mr.  REINECKE    Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 
unaoimouB  oonsexit  that  tiie  gentleman 


from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathl\s1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vicor  of  a  great  nation  is  the 
sum  of  the  efforts  of  its  people  and  the 
success  of  the  Institutions  that  they 
establish  These  in.stitutions  are  uf  many 
kind.s — relieiou.*;.  educational,  gcvern- 
mental.  and  economic.  In  every  one  of 
the.se  areas  tiie  United  Stales  lias  been 
fortunate,  but  in  none  more  than  m  the 
development  of  our  system  of  community 
banks. 

In  many  areas  of  national  interest  to- 
day we  are  painfully  aware  that  a  lack 
of  credit  facilities  can  completely  pre- 
vent progress.  Without  the  kind  of  banks 
and  financial  institution.s  enjoytd  by 
Americans  since  the  Re\  olution  our  prog- 
ress would  undoubtedly  have  been  much 
slower  and  more  dllTicult.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  anniversary  of  a  great  banking 
institution  is  more  than  a  private  affair. 

A  banquet  held  in  Frederick.  Md  .  last 
night  commemorated  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Farmers  L 
Meciianics  National  Bank.  The  president 
of  the  bank.  Benjamin  L  ShufT.  presided 
over  the  oc(;asion  which  was  attended 
by  the  Honorable  William  B  Camp. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  Charles  Schmltt.  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  representatives  of  banks 
throughout  Maryland,  and  from  finan- 
cial centers  such  as  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington. 

The  principal  speaker  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body 
from  tlie  State  of  Oregon,  the  Honor- 
able Mark  O  Hatfield.  Senator  Hat- 
field noted  the  commitment  of  early 
Americans  to  public  .service  and  com- 
munity interests  as  a  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  challenged  the  present 
and  future  generations  to  an  equal  in- 
volvement in  public  affairs  a-s  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury.  the 
Honorable  Henry  H  Fowler,  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  which  was  read 
at  the  banquet  and  which  I  append 
here  becau.'=e  of  its  timely  interest. 

June  24.  1967. 
Mr   Be.sJa.mi.n  L  Suvff. 

Prf,idi^nt,  Farmern  and  Mechanws  National 
Bunk.  Frederick.  Md. 

DE.UI  Ms  SHurr  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
National  Bank  in  extending  benrty  congratu- 
lations and  good  wuhes  on  the  occasion  of 
your  banks  150th  anniversary  of  service  to 
its  conxniunlty.  state  and  n.ilHin 

Prom  its  establishment  in  1817  as  the 
Fredericktown  Office  of  Pay  and  Receipt  of 
the  Bank  of  Westminister,  through  its  chart- 
ering as  a  N.itlonal  Bank  in  18«j5.  and  up  to 
the  pr(>«ient  time,  the  bank  has  played  a 
responsible  and  signillcant  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  community  It  serves. 
That  It  has  done  so  for  a  period  of  time  con- 
siderably longer  than  m.-)st  flnanclal  institu- 
tions Is  abundant  proof  of  Its  ability  to 
weather  the  storms  of  war  and  depression 
aiid  t.)  respond  promptly  and  well  to  the 
challenges  and  opixjrtunltles  that  arise  with 
each  changing   generation.   The   biinks   own 


growth  and  achievement  Is  intertwined  with 
that  of  its  customers  and  depositors,  pro- 
viding a  stable  foundation  for  continued 
progress. 

■i'our  own  sense  of  gratification  on  this 
significant  occasion  must  be  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  played  a  guiding  role 
in  the  bank's  growth  for  almost  a  third  of 
its  long  history.  I  hope  that  you  and  the 
other  officers,  along  with  the  dlrect«.irs  and 
employees,  will  accept  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  for  ihe  devoted  service  that 
all  of  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
sound  banking  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
National  Banking  System. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HENRT  H.  FOWI.ER. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ERLENBORN  AN- 
SWERS CLARENCE  MITCHELLS 
LETTER 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
National  As.sociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  wrote  me  on  June  21.  1967, 
protesting  the  authorization  of  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  beginning  of  construction  of 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in.stalla- 
tion  in  Weston,  111.  I  understand  that  a 
number  of  other  Members  received  a 
similar  letter  from  Mr.  Mitchell. 

This  morning  my  Illinois  colleague. 
Republican  John  Erlenborn,  in  a  letter 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  answered 
in  a  most  persuasive  manner  each  point 
raised  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter.  Accord- 
ingly. I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
letter  t-o  me  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Erlen- 
born's  letter  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

National  A.ssociation  for  the 
Advancement  or  Colored  People. 

Neu.'  York,  N.Y.,  June  24.  1067. 
Hon   Pavl  Findley. 
U  S  Hcru.-ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  CoNCREs.'iMAN  Findley:  The  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  approved  the 
authorization  of  expending  $7,333,000  for 
the  beginning  of  construction  design  and 
other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  new 
Atom  Smasher  We  deeply  regret  that  the 
Committee  voted  this  approval.  The  Ato.m 
Smasher  will  be  built  in  an  area  that  h.-vs  a 
notorious  record  of  r.iclal  discrimination  in 
housing  Some  of  the  same  forces  resp<insible 
for  this  discrimination  have  also  fought 
fair  housing  legislation  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature. We  urged  the  Conuiuttee  to  withhold 
approval,  at  least  until  it  could  be  deter- 
mined whether  Illinois  would  ease  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  discrimination  by  enacting  a 
fair  housing  law. 

At  this  point,  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  project  in  Illinois  amounts  to  giving  a 
federal  subsidy  for  racial  segregation  in  hous- 
ing ITils  is  all  the  more  disturbing  because 
there  were  at  least  five  states  In  which  sites 
were  available  and  which  also  had  workable 
fair  housing  laws.  Therefore,  we  urge  that 
you  vote  against  this  Hem  when  It  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Mitchell. 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1967. 
■i.  Dear  Colleague:   Included  In  the  House's 

•■*  program  for  Wednesday  Is  the  1968  authorlza- 

)*.  tion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  An 

Item  will  be  $7,333,000  to  start  work  on  the 
vorlds  largest  atom  smasher  at  Weston, 
Illinois. 

You  have  received  a  letter  from  Clarence 
\Utchell  of  the  NAACP  urging  that  you  vote 
against  this  Item  because  Illinois  does  not 
have  an  of)en  occuf>ancy  law.  To  locate  the 
research  facility  at  Weston,  he  says,  is  "dis- 
turbing because  there  were  at  least  five  states 
In  which  sites  were  available  and  which  also 
had  workable  fair  housing  laws." 

SJnce  early  February,  when  this  racial 
question  arose  as  a  reason  for  opf)06lng  Wes- 
ton. I  have  held  forth  this  challenge: 

Name  me  the  place  In  the  United  States — 
or,  for  that  matter.  In  the  world — that  Is 
without  racial  prejudice. 

So  far.  nobody  has  chosen  to  accept  that 
challenge.  Note  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  careful 
not  to  do  so.  The  other  five  sites  have  "work- 
able fair  housing  laws."  not  less  discrimina- 
tion than  Weston. 

But  housing  laws  do  not  end  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I 
ask  that  you  read  the  NAACP  resolution, 
passed  just  a  year  ago,  on  this  subject.  It  Is 
included  herewith. 

Weston  Is  in  Du  Page  County,  which  is  a 
major  part  of  the  14th  District,  which  I  rep- 
resent. Mr.  Mitchell  calls  it  "notorious."  I 
reject  that  description.  Here  are  some  facts 
about  the  Weston  neighborhood: 

1.  West  Chicago,  the  nearest  city  to  Weston, 
has  open  housing  but  no  open  housing  law. 

2.  Wheaton  and  Glen  Ellyn  are  two  larger 
towns  nearby.  They,  together  with  the  small 
town  of  Wlnfleld.  have  started  the  Central 
Du  Page  Program  for  Better  Living,  a  volun- 
tary open  housing  plan.  Presently,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  new  listings  are  offered  on 
a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

3.  In  recent  months  the  plan  has  spread 
to  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lombard,  Villa 
Park  and  Elmhurst.  About  15  per  cent  of  the 
listings  in  these  towns  are  non-dlscrimlna- 
tory.  More  than  half  of  the  people  in  Du 
Page  County  live  In  these  seven  towns.  West 
Chicago  through  Elmhurst. 

4.  The  number  of  Negro  families  looking 
for  homes  has  increased  markedly  in  these 
towns  In  the  past  two  years.  A  few  homes 
have  been  sold  to  Negroes — enough  to  attest 
the  good  faith  of  the  people. 

5.  Jollet.  largest  c.ty  In  the  14th  District, 
has  started  work  on  an  open  housing  or- 
dinance with  endorsement  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

A  colleague  of  Mr.  Mitchell  testified  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
He  opposed  the  Weston  site  on  racial 
grounds.  He  was  asked:  "Are  you  familiar 
with  Du  Page  County?" 

"Just  slightly,"  he  replied,  "and  mostly 
statistically." 

I  don't  believe  the  people  around  Weston 
are  "notorious,"  even  when  viewed  statisti- 
cally. 

They  are  good  people  .  .  .  have  built  good 
communities  .  .  .  have  built  some  of  the  best 
schfwls  to  be  found  anywhere  (which  •will 
be  available  to  the  children  of  scientists  who 
will  work  at  Weston)  .  .  .  have  never  per- 
mitted segregation— de  facto  or  otherwise — 
In  their  schools  .  .  .  have  an  educational  and 
cultural  level  well  above  average. 

Like  all  others,  they  have  problems  and 
they  have,  over  the  years,  shown  a  praise- 
worthy wlUlngness  to  work  towards  solu- 
tions. I  don't  believe  anybody  at  Weaton 
win  have  any  problem  because  of  his  race. 
In  the  14th  District,  when  we  say.  "Life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  that's 
what  we  mean. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Resolution  Adopted  June  6,  1966  bt  the 
National  Board  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation FOR  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  construct  the  world's 
largest  atom  smasher  at  an  Initial  cost  of 
$375  million  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  site  selection  has 
been  reduced  to  six  communities  located  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Colorado  and  California,  and 

Whereas  a  part  of  the  criteria  for  final  se- 
lection of  a  site  is  the  question  of  race  rela- 
tions in  each  of  the  respective  communities, 
and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  racial  discrim- 
ination exists  In  each  of  the  six  communities 
now  under  consideration,  we  also  believe 
that  the  degree  of  difference.  If  any,  between 
such  discrimination  In  one  as  opposed  to 
the  other  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  the 
NAACP  In  taking  sides  in  the  matter;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  NAACP  expresses  no 
preference  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  atom  smasher 
planned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  like  myself,  supported 
the  open  housing  legislation  last  year, 
but  as  he  pointed  out,  "housing  laws  do 
not  end  discrimination."  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  confused  legal  statutes  with  human 
realities.  My  colleagues'  letter  cites  dra- 
matic proof  that  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict are  moving  toward  achieving  the 
spirit  of  open  housing  even  though  the 
Congress  f aUed  to  pass  the  bill  last  year, 
and  the  Illinois  legislature  may  fail  to 
enact  a  State  law  on  open  housing.  To 
punish  Weston,  which  has  moved  to  solve 
its  own  civil  rights  problems,  for  the  fail- 
ure of  others  to  act  either  legally  or  in 
principle  Is  a  perversion  of  logic.  The 
people  of  the  14th  District  of  Illinois  have 
moved  toward  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination  in  housing  not  because  of 
legislative  fiat  or  compulsion  but  because 
they  know  it  is  right.  No  one  suggests  a 
sudden  or  dramatic  overnight  change. 
Neither  would  there  be  such  a  transfor- 
mation if  an  antidiscrimination  hous- 
ing law  were  passed. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  status 
of  the  Panama  Canal  should  not  be  al- 
tered in  any  way  before  a  final  decision 
is  made  on  the  location  of  the  new  sea 
canal.  The  new  treaties,  concluded  in 
haste,  are  an  accommodation  to  the  po- 
litical needs  of  the  Panamanian  Grovern- 
ment." 

This  was  the  essence  of  a  statement 
approved  yesterday  by  the  House  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Western  Alli- 
ances, which  I  serve  as  chairman.  It  was 
prepared  by  a  task  force  consisting  of 
Representatives  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of 
Utah ;  William  O.  Cowger,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Representatives  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  In- 
diana, Willum  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida, 


Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan,  Seymour 
Halpern,  of  New  York,  William  S.  Mail- 
LiARD,  of  California,  Alexander  Pirnie,  of 
New  York,  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota, 
William   Roth,    of   Delaware,    Herman 

SCHNEEBELI,  Of  OhiO,  CHARLES  W.  WHAL- 

en,  of  Ohio,  and  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  of  Kan- 
sas. 
Full  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

The  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  not 
be  altered  in  any  way  before  a  final  decision 
is  made  on  the  location  of  the  new  sealevel 
canal.  The  special  commission  on  the  Isth- 
mus Canal  which  has  been  studying  the 
problem  for  nearly  two  years  is  not  expected 
to  report  its  final  recommendations  until 
late  next  year. 

The  new  treaties  concluded  In  haste  are 
an  accommodation  to  the  political  needs  of 
the  Panamanian  government.  As  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times,  they  are  tinned  so 
that  the  Panamanian  Congress  can  ratify 
them   prior   to   the   May,    1968    elections. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  convenient  and 
vital  transportation  link  for  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market.  To  the  United  States  the 
canal  is  an  Important  adjunct  to  national 
security  and  Interstate  commerce  and  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  war  effort  in 
Viet  Nam.  It  represents  a  cumulative  invest- 
ment of  more  than  4  billion  American  tax 
dollars. 

Obviously,  hasty  settlement  of  such  far- 
reaching  interests  must  be  avoided. 

The  maritime  nations,  the  American  re- 
publics, and  particularly  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  must  have  full  and  timely  dis- 
closure of  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  treaty 
prior  to  any  final  commitment. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  avoid  a  Suez-like 
disaster  in  Central  America.  The  forces  of 
subversive  Communism  operating  through 
their  Cuban  Nasser  would  welcome  any  op- 
portunity to  deprive  the  free  world  of  peace- 
ful access  to  the  canal.  The  1966  Trl-Con- 
tlnental  Conference  Ln  Havana  announced  as 
Its  goal  the  destruction  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist governments  of  the  New  World.  The 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Conference,  also 
in  Havana,  formalized  procedures  to  imple- 
ment this  goal.  The  activities  of  externally 
supported  Communist  guerrillas  in  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela  are 
clear  evidence  that  these  forces  are  hard  at 
work.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  Investigate  the 
efforts  of  Fidel  Castro  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  underlines  the  serious- 
ness of  this  threat. 

The  most  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  one-and-a-half  million  Panamani- 
ans cannot  justify  endangering  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  maritime  nations  and  450  mil- 
lion Americans  living  between  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Tlerra  del  Puego. 


WHITE  HOUSE  RESPONDS  TO 
STATEMENT  URGING  VIETNAM 
DISPUTE  BE  SUBMITTED  TO 
WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  1967,  I  wrote  the  President  request- 
ing that  the  United  States  refer  the  legal 
issues  in  the  Vietnam  dispute  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  for  impartial  third  party  adjudi- 
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cation.  I  have  introduced  the  proposal  In 
the  form  of  «  concurrent  resolution  i  H.J 
Res.  586)  which  would  amend  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964  to  require 
that  we  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Court. 
The  essential  Issues  In  the  Vietnam 
war — as  I  outlined  in  my  Ititer  to  the 
President — are  prmiarlly  Imal.  Since  as 
a  nation  we  are  committed  to  the  rule 
of  law  rather  than  the  rule  of  force  as 
an  instrument  to  .settle  iiuernational 
disputes.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  our 
highest  traditions  to  refer  the  issues  to 
the  Court. 

Impartial  third  parfy  adjudication 
through  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
lice  provides  a  satisfactory  way  for  the 
principal  parties  in  the  conflict,  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States  to  secure  a  peaceful  dis- 
engagement with  minimum  lo.ss  of  face. 

On  May  29,  1967,  Walt  W  Rostow.  the 
President's  Special  A.ssistant  for  Foreign 
Policy  Matters,  replied  to  my  letter  to 
the  President.  I  had  presented  the  pro- 
posal to  him  personally.  The  admin- 
istration did  not  adopt  this  suggestion, 
but  I  am  confident  that  it  was  given 
careful  staff  attention  because  of  the 
detailed  nature  of  Mr.  Rostows  reply. 
Accordingly  I  ask  that  his  letter  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
The  White  Huise. 
WaAhingt'in   May  29   IK7 . 

Hon.  P»tTI,  FiNOLEY. 

House  of  Hepreientaiive^. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Conoressma."*  Findley  The  Presi- 
dent bH  asked  nie  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  23.  1991  concerning  the  possibility  of 
recourse  to  the  lu'ernaUoiial  C't'urt  of  Jus- 
tice for  •djudlcation  of  the  Ls.suea  Involved 
in  the  conflict  In  Viet- Nam  We  appreciate 
your  thoughtful  suggestions,  but  we  also  see 
a  number  of  duncultles  in  thera 

The  UrUt«d  States  1«  a  party  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Intern*Uonal  Court  of  Justice  and  haa 
accepted  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ICJ.  We  have  been  s«>elnng  and  will  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  a  peaceful  siilutlon  to  the 
conflict  In  Vlet-Nara  through  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  through  direct  negotla- 
tlona,  or  though  any  other  procedure  which 
offer*  any  promise  of  facilitating  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  early.  Just  and  durable  peace  In 
that  part  of  the  world  We  are  convinced 
that  our  actions  In  Viet- Nam  are  In  accord 
with  International  l.iw  atid  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  we  would  not  object 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Viet-Nam  ques- 
tion by  the  ICJ  U  that  could  serve  any  u-seful 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  practical  posal- 
bUlty  that  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice can  help  to  bring  peace  to  Viet-Nam. 
Neither  Nortb  Vlet-.S.^m  nur  any  other  Com- 
munist state  has  accepted  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Intern,\tional  Court  of 
Justice,  and  Communist  countries  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Courts  Jurisdiction  when 
the  United  States  has  Instituted  proceedlniis 
against  them  in  the  pa.'^t  North  Viet-Nam 
cannot  be  compelled  to  come  before  the 
Court,  and  there  la  no  reason  to  expect  that 
It  would  submit  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  Us  use  of  force  against  South  Viet-Nam 
to  the  Judgment  of  any  Impartial  tribunal 
In  these  circumstances,  resort  to  the  Court 
by  the  OS.  could  be  widely  Interpreted  as 
an  empty  propaganda  gesture 

Under  the  UN  Charter,  the  malnt.enance  of 
Internattonal  peace  and  security  is  prlmar.'.y 
the  reeponalbUlty  of  the  Security  Council  We 
have  twice  Initiated  dLicusslons  of  the  Viet- 
Nam  conflict  In  the  Security  Council,  but 
Nortb  Viet-Nam  and  Communist  China  have 


denied  the  compyetence  of  the  United  Nations 
to  consider  this  dispute  and  have  m.tintaJned 
that  any  decisions  by  the  United  Nations 
would  be  C)nfildered  "null  and  void  '  Further- 
more, m  t-he  absence  of  agreement  in  the 
Security  Council,  we  believe  It  unlikely  th.it 
the  m.ijority  oj  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly would  wish  to  tike  any  substantial 
decision  on  the  Viet-Nam  Iseue. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  minimize 
the  Import.ince  to  a  stable  world  order  of 
imp.irtl.il  international  settlement  of  lev;al 
disputes.  I  must  note,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  Involves  many  political 
Issues  which  a  court  could  not  be  expected 
to  resolve  What  Is  needed  moet  Is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  North  Viet-Nam  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  that  protects  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  both  North  and  South  I  do 
not  beUcve  that  efforts  to  submit  the  legal 
Usuee  Involved  to  the  Internatlon;il  Court  of 
Justice  would  be  likely  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects tor  such  a  compromise  settlement. 

Thank  you  for  sending  your  suggestions  on 
these  matte.-8  We  axe  moet  anxious  to  exam- 
ine every  possible  avenue  to  peaceful  .^ttle- 
ment  of  the  conflict  In  Viet-Nam  We  believe 
that  It  Is  lmpf>sslble  to  de\-lse  a  fair  accom- 
modation of  the  legit Im.ite  Interests  of  both 
sides,  and  we  shall  conUnue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  settlement  with  that 
end  In  view. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    W.    ROSTOW. 


In  several  important  respects  I  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  Mr  Rostow  reaches 
regarding  my  profio.sal.  Mr  Rostows 
contention  We  are  convinced  that  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  are  in  accord  with  In- 
ternational law  and  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,"  does  not  mean.  In  fact, 
that  our  actions  are  necessarily  consist- 
ent with  the  generally  accepted  princi- 
ples of  International  law,  the  United 
States  Constitution,  or  the  United  Na- 
tlon.s  Charter. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  which  holds  to  the  contrary. 
Some  of  the  evidence  fathered  by  these 
critics  IS  impresiiive  and  we  should  be 
willing  that  It  be  taken  into  account. 
The  announcement  of  virtuous  ends  does 
not  relieve  as  ol"  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  our  policy  is  consistent  with  the  ends 
which  we  have  established.  That  the 
White  Hou.se  feels  our  actions  are  in  ac- 
cord With  international  law  i.s  of  course 
not  surprising,  but  the  t;eneral  body  of 
world  opinion  remains  to  be  convinced 
The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  not 
accepted  the  compulsory  jurLsdiction  of 
the  Court  is  not  material  to  my  proposal 
for  c,'cneral  reasons. 

First,  by  Its  application  for  member- 
ship in'  the  United  Nations,  North  Viet- 
nam ha.s  expres.sed  Us  willingness  to  ac- 
cept [x-aceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  Pre.sumably  North  Vietnam 
would  expose  it.self  to  public  censure  If 
it  refused  to  honor  principles  to  which  it 
has  a.ssented  in  WTiting. 

Second,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  na- 
tion to  have  previously  accepted  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  ICJ  before  a  suit  Is 
filed.  North  Vietnam  could  accept  the 
Juri.sdiction  of  the  ICJ  at  the  time  the 
issue  was  joined. 

Third,  even  assuming  North  Vietnam — 
or  South  Vietnam— rcfu.sed  to  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICJ,  the  United 
States  could  nevertliele.ss  ask  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  for  an  advLsory  opinion 
from  the  ICJ  on  the  Issues  Involved. 


Mr  Rostow  Is  correct  In  stating  that 
•'under  the  U  N  Cliarter.  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security 
Ls  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council."  However,  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  Is  not  the  exclusive  re- 
sponslblhty  of  the  Security  Council  as 
the  United  States  itself  contended  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution"  in  1951.  Indeed  this 
position  has  bt  en  affinned  by  the  ICJ 
Itself  in  it.>  aclvu-ory  opinion  on  United 
Nations  Peacekeeping  Expenses  in  Suez 
and  m  the  Congo. 

The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  have  denied  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  to 
con.sider  this  dispute  is  again  immaterial. 
\Vc  should  continue  to  stress  some  type  of 
nciTotlation  through  the  United  Nations 
institutions  in  order  to  accomplish  a  po- 
htical  settlement,  or  failing  In  that,  con- 
tinue to  expose  North  Vietnam  for  its  un- 
willingness to  accept  United  Nations 
adjudication  of  the  dispute. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  as  Mr  Rostow 
stated,  that  if  there  was  an  absence  of 
agreement  in  the  Security  Council  on 
this  matter  the  General  Assembly  would 
not  want  to  take  the  issue  to  the  ICJ. 
However,  history  records  an  exception  to 
this  theory.  The  General  A.s.sembly  was 
willing  to  refer  the  question  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  expenses  to  the  ICJ  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  two  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  would  be  Willing  to  concede  that 
many  of  the  i.ssues  in  Vietnam  are  polit- 
ical. But  the  basic  questions  Involved 
arc  lecal,  not  political  I  .set  out  In  my 
letter  to  the  Pre-ident  interpretations  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and 
general  principles  of  international  law 
Involving  these  legal  questions. 

In  the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  I 
hope  that  the  White  House  and  State 
Department  will  continue  to  give  every 
proposal  serious  consideration  and  not 
be  blinded  by  self-fulfilling  prophecies 
and  overly  optimistic  statements  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.  I  am  grateful  to 
Mr.  Rostow  for  his  courteous  and  serious 
attention  to  my  proposal  Perhaps  at 
.some  later  date  he  may  determine  that 
It  or  some  part  of  it  merits  additional 
attention. 


APPROPRIATION  BILLS  STILL 
PENDING 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  LancenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  again  reached  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  without  pa.sslng  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations bills  on  time.  Until  today, 
only  one  Department— Interior— knew 
how  much  money  It  would  get  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  starting  this  Saturday. 
The  others  will  operate  under  a  contin- 
uing resolution  without  actually  know- 
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ing  what  Congress  will  eventually  ap- 
propriate. 

In  fairness  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  nine  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills  and  two  sup- 
plementals  have  been  cleared.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  the  five  remaining  bills  until 
authorizing  legislation  clears  Congress. 

One  example  is  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  commonly  known  as  foreign 
aid.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress will  even  authorize  a  program  in 
foreign  aid  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  much 
less  appropriate  the  money  for  it.  But 
under  the  continuing  resolution,  foreign 
aid  funds  will  continue  to  be  dispensed 
without  proper  direction  being  provided 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  unpardonable,  considering 
the  serious  doubts  in  our  aid  programs 
following  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  eventually 
trim  at  least  $5  billion  from  the  budget 
requests  by  the  time  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  have  been  passed.  In  the  nine 
regular  appropriations  bills  passed  by 
the  House  so  far,  over  $2.8  billion  has 
been  cut  from  the  budget  requests.  We 
can  trim  at  least  another  $2.2  billion 
from  the  remaining  requests,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  sustains  these 
cuts.  We  must  accomplish  some  fiscal 
restraint,  because  we  are  in  real  fiscal 
difficulties  in  this  country  today. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  AN- 

NOUNCES ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Whalen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  54 
of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  establislunent  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  over  a  week 
ago,  I  have  recirculated  the  resolution. 

I  was  prompted  to  seek  the  support  of 
other  Members  by  the  remarks  of  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  on  Simday, 
June  25,  1967. 

Mr.  Kosygin,  according  to  a  transcript 
of  his  remarks  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Monday,  June  26.  1967,  stated 
that  Israel  must  withdraw  from  the  ter- 
ritory it  occupied  following  the  cease-fire 
before  negotiations  can  begin. 

Mr.  Kosygin  said: 

In  order  to  start  the  consideration  of  the 
possible  peaceful  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  It  Is  necessary  as  a  first 
step  to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of  forces  be- 
hind the  armistice  line. 

That  is  the  most  Important.  It  Is  Indeed 
the  total  question  today. 

I  agree  with  Premier  Kosygin  that  the 
question  of  withdrawal  Is  of  prime  im- 
portance. But,  as  I  stated  in  my  resolu- 
tion, acceptance  of  this  precondition  of 
Israeli  withdrawal  would  repeat  the  mis- 


take of  1956  which  led  to  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  11  years  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  number  of  Members  of  this  House 
who  recognize  the  validity  of  this  point 
and  who  have  introduced  identical  or 
similar  resolutions  has  increased  to  92. 

The  additional  38  Members  who  have 
introduced  resolutions  as  of  today  and 
since  Jime  20,  1967  are:  John  B.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Henry 
Helstoski,  Alexander  Pirnie,  William 
D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man,  Robert  Price  of  Texas,  George  M. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Benjamin  B.  Black- 
burn, James  Harvey,  William  S.  Broom- 
field,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  William  R. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Frank  M.  Clark. 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  Fletcher  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Brock  Adams,  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr.,  Hop^ce  R.  Kornegay,  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  John  R, 
Dellenback,  Emanuel  Celler. 

Abraham  J.  Multer,  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Joseph  J.  Addabbo,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
Edna  F.  Kelly,  Claude  Pepper,  Joseph 
Y.  Resnick,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Leonard 
Farbstein. 


GLASSBORO  SUMMIT 

The  3PEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23, 
1967,  without  any  advance  notice,  a  sum- 
mit meeting  was  conducted  at  Glassboro. 
N.J.,  between  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin,  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  exact  site  for  the 
meeting  was  in  the  home  of  the  president 
of  Glassboro  State  College;  namely.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson.  The  house  itself 
has  for  many  years  been  known  as  Holly- 
bush  and  has  traditionally  been  the  resi- 
dence of  presidents  of  the  college. 

Glassboro  College  was  formerly  the 
Glas.sboro  State  Teachers  Normal  School, 
but  the  college  has  grown  so  large  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  that  it  is  now  a  4- 
year  accredited  State  college  specializ- 
ing in  teachers'  education  and  a  liberal 
arts  course. 

I  know  the  house  very  well,  having 
visited  there  on  many  occasions.  It  is 
located  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
my  home.  I  live  In  Pitman,  NJ.,  which 
adjoins  Glassboro  directly.  Both  towns 
have  a  population  of  about  10,000  people 
each. 

The  honor  of  having  a  summit  meet- 
ing at  Hollybush  Is  something  that  the 
people  of  Glas&boro  and  Gloucester 
County  will  never  forget.  Although  I  was 
not  Invited  by  Gov.  Richard  Hughes  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  attend  the 
welcomtoig  functions,  nevertheless,  I  did 
▼Islt  the  campus  during  the  initial  sum- 
mit meeting  on  June  23, 1967. 

I  am  proud  to  say  the  meeting  was 


conducted  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  and  I  am  likewise  extremely 
proud  of  the  reception  that  was  accorded 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kosygin.  The 
deportment  of  our  people  was  exemplary 
with  none  of  the  usual  fanfare  of  kooks, 
disgruntled  people,  draft  card  burners, 
and  so  forth,  in  evidence.  Our  people 
greeted  the  leaders  enthusiastically 
knowing  full  well  that  this  meeting  could 
be  the  means  of  averting  world  war  III. 

We  are  hopeful  that  many  good  things 
came  from  the  discussions  that  were 
conducted  by  the  two  leaders,  not  only 
on  June  23,  1967,  but  at  the  subsequent 
meeting  on  Sunday,  June  25,  1967.  All  , 
of  the  world  looks  anxiously  to  the  fu- 
ture, hoping  that  the  summit  meeting 
will  bear  fruit  and  be  instrumental  in 
worldwide  peace.  Although  indications 
at  the  present  do  not  point  toward  an 
early  solution  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  the  Vietnam  situation,  the  people 
are  still  hopeful  that  statesmanship  will 
prevail  as  a  result  of  this  meeting. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today 
several  articles  that  appeared  ui  different 
papers  which  will  indicate  to  the  entire 
world  the  attitudes  of  the  people  of 
Glassboro,  N.J.,  and  Gloucester  Coimty. 

The  first  article  was  published  by  the 
Courier-Post  newspaper,  of  Camden, 
N.J.,  under  a  dateline  of  June  23.  1967, 
and  carries  a  thumbnail  description  of 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  our  esteemed 
president  of  the  Glassboro  State  College. 
I  have  known  Dr.  Robinson  since  child- 
hood, due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  both 
raised  during  our  teenage  years  in  the 
same  locality  in  Trenton,  N.J.  He  is  an 
outstanding  educator  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  caliber.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  has  long  been  known  in  our 
community  as  a  gentlelady. 

The  second  insertion  that  I  am  making 
today  was  likewise  printed  in  the 
Courier-Post  of  Camden  under  the  date- 
line of  June  23,  1967,  and  was  captioned 
"Leaders  Hailed  by  Throng,"  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Bob  Houriet  and  Lee 
Daniels,  two  outstanding  writers  of  the 
Courier-Post  staff.  Their  article  carries 
a  thumbnail  description  of  the  actions 
exhibited  by  Glassboro  residents,  which, 
in  my  estimation,  depicted  the  friendly 
nature  of  our  people. 

The  third  article  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  under  the  date- 
hne  of  June  24,  1967,  and  was  written 
by  Joe  Cassidy,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  News,  He  likewise  indicates  the  at- 
titudes of  some  of  our  people  in  the  greet- 
ings to  President  Johnson  and  Mi-. 
Kosygin.  * 

My  sincere  wish  is  that  the  summit 
meeting  which  has  just  been  concluded 
at  Hollybush  will  be  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  personal  prayers  offered  up  by 
the  Glassboro  citizens  and  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  which  I  represent. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Camden,  NY.  Courier-Post, 
June  23,  1967] 

Gl.^ssboro  President  Robiitson  Named  IUan 
OF  THB  Year 

(By  Charles  Petzold) 
Glassboro. — Two  months  ago  Dr.  Thomas 
E.   Robinson,   president    of   Glassboro   State 
College,  was  named  "Man  of  the  Tear"  for 
"putting  Glassboro  on  the  map." 
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Under  the  e2-year-ald  Trenton  native's 
guidance,  the  44-year-oId  institution's  en- 
rollment haa  grown  from  418  undergraduate 
studenU  to  more  than  3.000  students  plus 
3.500  part-lime  and  graduate  students 

Dr.  RobUxaon.  tall,  gray-haired  and  distin- 
guished looking,  has  been  president  of  the 
college  since  1B52 

The  former  superintendent  ol  Mercer 
County  schools,  a  position  he  held  from  1944 
through  1953.  Is  the  institutions  third  pres- 
ident. He  received  a  B  A  degree  at  Lehigh 
University,  an  M.A  at  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  D.E<1.  at  Rutgers  University 

From  the  time  he  was  graduated  from  col- 
lege In  1926  until  1944,  Dr  Robinson  was  em- 
ployed In  the  Trenton  school  system,  where 
he  served  progressively  aa  a  te.icher  a»d  a 
principal  before  becoming  the  Mercer  County 
superintendent. 

The  educator  lives  with  his  wife.  Margaret, 
in  a  colonial  style  home  on  the  Whitney 
Mansion  grounds.  The  home,  built  in  1849. 
now  Is  known  as  "HoUybush  " 

According  to  Samuel  E  Wltchell.  associate 
professor  of  social  studies,  the  home  once 
was  owned  by  a  man  named  Whitney  who 
was  prominent  in  the  glasamaklng  Industry. 
•Whitney  entertained  many  prominent 
guests  In  this  home.  "  said  Wltchell.  "But 
none  as  important  as  this  ' 

Dr.  Robinson,  married  for  38  years,  has 
written  a  handbook  on  public  relations  and 
magazine  articles  and  has  coauthored  text- 
book* on  reading,  English  and  character  de- 
velopment. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
Board  of  Examiners,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  Building  Code  Revision  Com- 
mission, the  National  Education  Association's 
Citizenship  Committee  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Develop- 
ment Council. 

He  haa  served  as  NJEA  vice  president,  edi- 
tor of  the  NJEA  Review  He  also  edited  "It 
Starts  In  the  Classroom"  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

[ Prom  the  Camden  iNJ  )  Courier-Post.  June 

23.  1967) 

Oat  OLAa«»oEo:  LkAOERS  Hailtd  by  Throno 

(By  Bob  Hourlet  and   Lee  Daniels) 

Ot-AasBOio.— With  Pourth-of-July  bunt- 
ing, bouqueta  of  roses  and  appeals  for  peace, 
this  borough  of  11.000  hosted  an  historic 
meetings  of  East  and  West. 

They  took  off  from  work  and  Jammed 
streets,  hall  a  dozen  deep  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  motorcades  bearing  President  Johnson 
to  his  confrontation  with  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln. 

Many  of  the  old  houses  of  this  sedate  town 
decked  their  doorways   with  Hags 

One  bouse  flew  two  sheets  from  its  win- 
dows on  which  were  scribbled  "Welcome  to 
Olassboro.  World  Leaders."  and  End  World 
Conflict." 

DELUGE  OF  ri-OWERS 


For  the  most  part,  the  reaction  of  residents 
was  reserved.  Only  once  was  there  an  emo- 
tional outburst — when  a  crowd  broke 
through  a  yellow  rope  separating  them  from 
the  PT««ldent  and  pelted  him  with  red 
flowers. 

Most  realdenta.  despite  their  curbslle  wait, 
missed  the  arrival  and  meeting  of  the  two 
world  leaders. 

But  160  persons  sneaked  under  police  lines 
and  stood  In  the  pine  trees  beyond  the  out- 
field of  the  baseball  Held  where  President 
Johnson  landed  at  10  33  In  an  olive  and 
white  hellcoper  bearing  the  Presidential  em- 
blem. 

The  wind  from  the  descending  copter 
whipped  the  trees  In  the  outfield. 

After  the  Presidential  party  was  welcomed, 
the  motorcade  swept  away  to  "Hollybush." 
the  ivy-covered  home  of  the  college  presi- 
dent. 

A  buab  fell  over  the  crowed  as  a  long  line 


of  state  police  cars  preceded  Kosygln's  limou- 
sine Into  the  driveway  In  front  of  Hollybush. 
On  the  p<jrch.  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rush  waited  with  smiles  as  the  Soviet 
entourage  approached.  The  crowd  remained 
quiet  as  the  two  men  shook  hands  wivrmly. 

BVtLDINCS   Ism-.^TTD 

The  mansion  and  other  admlnlstratum 
buildings  of  the  college  are  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  town  by  .small,  winding  streets 
bordered  with  tall  trees  A  mivsslve  police 
force  kept  the  townspeople  and  swarnxs  of 
out-of-town  visitors  out  of  the  campus  area. 

Simply  the  knowledge  that  a  Summit  Con- 
ference was  at  hand  was  excitement  enough 
for  some 

A  housewife  In  a  red  and  white  seersucker 
dres,s  stood  perspiring  in  the  crowd  and  com- 
mented, quietly:  "This  Is  really  a  terrific 
thing  " 

There  Wiis  none  of  the  delerlum  of  the 
big-clty  tlcker-Uipe  piarade  This  Is  a  conserv- 
ative town  of  laj-k;e.  old  houses,  set  back 
from  the  streets  with  large  trees,  shading 
lawns  which  lack  the  dark  .reen  of  pampered 
suburban  lawns. 

PATRIOTISM   DEMONSTRATED 

There  were  no  demonstrations,  except  for 
patriotism. 

Typifying  the  spirit  of  the  town  were  two 
college  students,  both  seniors  from  Wood- 
bury "When  we  see  Kosygln  were  going  to 
give  him  a  rousing  cheer,"  said  John  Troxell. 

"It's  about  time  that  he  realized  that  most 
college  students  are  not  antl-Amerlcan" 

Many  of  the  stores  closed  for  the  day  The 
most  conspicuous  sign  of  commercial  activity 
was  a  balloon  salesman  who  quickly  sold  out 
his  stock 

Some  women  put  on  their  Sunday  best  for 
the  occasion  Others  wore  bermudas.  their 
hairs  in  curlers  and  tried  to  keep  small  chil- 
dren, waving  American  Hags,  In  tow. 

Olassboro  residents  awoke  to  find  tele- 
vision, telephone  Installers  pacing  the  streets. 
Newsmen  packed  the  town's  only  diner  One 
telephone  worker,  exhausted  after  an  all 
nuhls  work,  greeted  the  dawn  from  the 
porch  of  the  brick-faced  Franklin  House  and 
sipped  a  can  of  beer 

It  had  been  a  long  night's  work  for  many 
persons 

IProm  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

June  24.   19671 

Classboro's  Polks  Make  It  a  Hopefvl 

HOLIDAT 

I  By   Joe   Cassldy) 

Olassboro,  NJ  ,  June  23  —Mrs.  Susan 
Welsner  stood  on  the  side  porch  of  her  large 
white  house  on  Academy  St.  one  of  many 
streets  of  big.  old  houses  In  this  South  Jersey 
community 

A  freckled,  graying  blonde  In  her  mld-40's, 
she  came  out  this  morning  to  attach  four 
small  American  flags  to  the  peeling  porch 
rail  and  was  looking  past  them  to  the  yard 
below  when  she  spoke 

"I  hope  that  when  they  finish  talking 
today,  they'll  be  a  lot  fewer  families  who'll 
be  needing  these  "  She  said  this  aloud  as 
her  gaze  fell  on  the  grim  rows  of  granite 
headstones  and  grave  markers  that  stud  her 
lawn   like  mute   sentinels. 

Her  husband's  family  has  been  in  the 
cemetery  monument  business  since  1895.  not 
a  very  long  time  for  this  town  of  8.000  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  can  trace  their  family 
nwts  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 


the  sununlt  conference  in  their  midst  would 
succeed,  that  It  had  to. 

Flags  flew  from  hundreds  of  homes,  waving 
desultorily  in  the  muggy  air.  Others  hung 
from  shop  windows  and  on  hastily  erected 
flagstaffs  along  Main  Street. 

Throughout  the  morning  little  knots  of 
people,  neighbors  to  one  another,  would  meet 
and  uilk  of  nothing  but  the  confrontation 
between  Johnson  and  Kosygln  at  "the  col- 
lege " 

\  young  couple.  Yvonne  and  William  Bur- 
gess, spent  the  pre-dawn  hours  on  a  20-foot 
roll  of  freezer  wrapping  With  a  spray  can 
of  blue  paint,  they  covered  the  aluminum 
sheet  with.  "Welcome  World  Leaders— End 
The  Conflict" 

Then  they  hung  It  across  the  front  of  their 
green-shlngled  home  Why?  "We  felt  we  had 
to  do  something.  "  the  young  woman  ex- 
plained sirnply. 

the  local  press  plans  an  "extra" 
It  was  like  the  Fourth  of  July  In  Olassboro 
today.  Many  shops  closed  early  so  the  help 
could  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  college  where 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  poolroom  was 
closed  all  day 

Bill  Schwoebel  Jr  .  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
weekly  Olassboro  Enterprise,  announced  that 
he  would  "come  out  with  an  eight-page 
extra— and  by  Monday  If  we  can  meet  our 
deadline  " 

In  Marie's  beauty  salon,  a  flve-d»yer  em- 
porium on  Main  Street.  Mrs.  Edward  Walton 
asked  Marie  Fischer  If  she  could  "hurry  with 
my  hair.  I  want  to  see  the  President."  The 
shampoo  and  set  were  accomplished  in  record 
time 

By  10  AM.  the  lawns  of  the  homes  on 
Whitney  St .  those  directly  opposite  the 
house  where  the  principals  were  to  meet, 
were  Jammed.  There  must  have  been  1.500 
people  More  of  them  were  packed  along  roads 
surrounding  the  campus. 

The  holiday  mood  of  the  throng  was 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  an  elderly  man 
selling  red  and  blue  balloons  and  paper  birds 
on  sticks,  the  kind  that  whistle  when  you 
wave  them  In  the  air. 

Business  was  as  brisk  for  the  balloon  man 
as  It  was  for  the  Ice  cream  vendors.  There 
were  In  the  crowd  some  los*  children  who 
cried  and  some  tired  children  who  cried  until 
patient  mothers.  In  house  dresses  or  shorts, 
comforted  them  as  they  waited  to  glimpse 
the  two  men  who  held  the  fate  of  so  many 
In  their  hands. 

At  11  o'clock  while  the  President  was  wait- 
ing for  a  tardy  Kosygln  to  arrive,  he  walked 
to  the  low  blufT  overlooking  the  street,  and 
when  the  crowd  saw  him  there  was  pande- 
monium. 

FLOWERS  THROWN  TO  PRESIDENT 

Johnson  waved  and  the  crowd  surged  for- 
ward as  one.  the  state  and  local  police  unable 
to  control  them.  But  they  were  good  natured 
as  they  shouted  "Hello."  and  "HI."  The  more 
Johnson  waved  at  them,  the  more  they 
shouted  Someone  threw  a  bouquet  of  roees 
his  way. 

When  the  Chief  Executive  went  to  meet 
the  Soviet  premier  at  the  doorway  of  the  old 
stone  house,  the  crowd  settled  down,  for  a 
long  wait. 

They  sat  on  the  lawns,  the  adults  among 
them  wondering  what  was  being  decided 
across  the  street  beyond  the  tall  trees. 


RED.     WHITE,     and     BLITE     EVERYWHERE 

But  It  was  the  current  global  conflict  that 
thrust  this  community,  one  described  today 
by  New  Jersey's  Governor  as  the  "typical 
rural  American  town."  Into  the  world's  spot- 
light 

And  the  townspeople  responded  as  If  be- 
lieving that  by  their  own  exuberance,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  their  own  confidence,  that 


NEW  AND  SHARPER  TOOLS  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
( Mr.  Porr  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
crime  to  be  successful  must  be  planned 


both  long  range  and  short  range.  My 
concern  Is  that  action  begin  now. 

To  that  end,  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  are  introducing  today  in 
our  respective  Houses  a  package  of  bills 
designed  to  modernize  old  criminal  stat- 
utes and  adapt  them  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges which  crime  poses.  The  package 
will  not  only  sharpen  old  tools  but  forge 
new  tools  of  law  enforcement. 

My  package  contains  three  bills : 

First,  a  bill  prohibiting  the  investment 
of  funds  illegally  acquired  from  specified 
criminal  activities  in  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness concern; 

Second,  a  bill  prohibiting  the  invest- 
ment in  such  concerns  of  funds  legally 
acquired  but  deliberately  unreported  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes ;  and 

Third,  an  omnibus  bUl  to  improve 
criminal  procedures  in  such  areas  as 
searches  and  seizures,  gathering  of  evi- 
dence, no-knock  entries  for  capture  of 
perishable  evidence,  appeals  for  suppres- 
sion orders,  witness  immunity,  perjury 
definition,  and  obstruction  of  investi- 
gations. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

The  first  two  bills  in  the  package  are 
aimed  at  organized  crime.  Organized 
crime,  which  crosses  State  lines  and  em- 
ploys the  resources,  vehicles  and  para- 
phernalia of  interstate  commerce,  is  a 
national  problem.  As  such.  Federal  juris- 
diction is  unchallenged  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  undisputed. 

Organized  crime  is  a  threat  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  Traf- 
ficking in  vice  and  greed  and  all  the 
Ignoble  human  frailties,  syndicated  crime 
has  a  gigantic  earning  power.  Receipts 
from  illegal  gambling  alone  have  been  es- 
timated at  up  to  $50  billion  a  year.  This 
earning  power  has  created  a  reservoir  of 
wealth  unmatched  by  any  legitimate 
financial  institution  in  the  Nation.  As 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  elab- 
orately documented,  organized  crime's 
overlords  have  tapped  this  reservoir  and 
invested  its  funds  in  wholly  legitimate 
business  activity.  Because  resources  are 
practically  unlimited,  the  crime  syndi- 
cate has  the  power  not  only  to  acquire 
and  control  an  individual  business  estab- 
lishment, but,  by  massive  purchases  and 
sales  on  the  stock  market,  to  manipulate 
capital  values  and  influence  price  struc- 
tures. By  careful,  methodical,  clandes- 
tiiie  infiltration  of  several  segments  of  a 
particular  industry,  organized  crime 
can  use  its  vast  concentration  of  dollars 
to  create  monopolies  and,  by  coercive 
methods,  to  restrain  commerce  among 
the  Statec  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Clearly,  the  investment  in  a  legitimate 
business  of  funds  illegally  acquired  or 
funds  legally  acquired  but  unreported 
for  tax  purposes  constitutes  an  act  of 
unfair  competition  and  an  unconscion- 
able trade  practice  against  others  en- 
gaged in  that  business. 

The  first  two  bills  in  my  package  are 
new.  They  are  intended  to  activate  the 
antitrust  laws  in  a  more  vital  way  and 
focus  their  application  upon  the  problem 
of  organized  crime. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  first  bill 
would  outlaw  the  investment  of  income 
derived  from  specified  criminal  activities 
In    legitimate    business.    The    activities 


specified  are  those  tyi>ical  of  syndicate 
conduct.  They  Inelxide  gambling,  brib- 
ery, extortion,  counterfeiting,  narcotics 
tra£Qc,  and  white  slavery.  This  bill  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  organized  crime  the 
criminal  penalties  and  civil  sanctions 
currently  defined  in  the  Sherman  Act. 
Equally  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  this 
bill  would  give  Federal  investigators 
broader  and  more  certain  jurisdiction  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  syndicated 
crime  and  identify  its  illegal  revenue 
sources. 

The  second  bill  would  outlaw  the  in- 
vestment in  legitimate  business  concerns 
of  income  derived  by  organized  crime 
from  other  legitimate  enterprises  if  such 
income  has  not  been  reported  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes.  This  bill  would 
furnish  the  predicate  for  investigation  of 
the  myriad  ramifications  of  organized 
crime's  infiltration  into  the  many  com- 
partments and  echelons  of  American 
business.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  re- 
quire payment  of  the  tax  on  the  unre- 
ported earnings,  the  crime  syndicate 
would  be  subjected  to  payment  of  multi- 
ple damages  authorized  under  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

In  addition  to  the  other  wholesome  as- 
pects these  two  bills  would  have,  jointly 
they  would  allow  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities to  be  attacked  before  their  anti- 
competitive impact  can  destroy  legiti- 
mate business.  They  would  siphon  off  a 
large  part  of  organized  crime's  dollar  res- 
ervoir, and  this  could  do  as  much  to 
control  this  problem  as  sending  a  few 
crime  chiefs  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
temporary  season. 

I  have  said  these  two  bills  are  new. 
They  are;  however,  there  is  some  prece- 
dent in  practice.  The  existing  antitrust 
laws  have  been  used  by  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  the  criminal  field.  The 
Sherman  Act  makes  every  combination 
or  trust  and  every  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  commerce  an  illegal 
enterprise.  The  penalty  structure  permits 
fines  up  to  $50,000  and  confinement  up  to 
1  year,  or  both.  The  existing  antitrust 
laws  also  make  provision  for  pretrial  dis- 
covery and  investigation  by  grand  juries 
for  criminal  prosecutions.  In  addition  to 
criminal  penalties,  the  act  permits  an 
Injured  party  to  bring  a  civil  suit  for  in- 
junction or  recovery  of  civU  damages  and 
attorney's  fees. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Bitz, 
282  P.  2d  465— 2d  Cir.  1960— racketeers 
had  been  indicted  under  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  con- 
spiring and  threatening  to  strike  against 
the  distributors  of  newspapers  to  coerce 
money  from  them.  The  circuit  court  of 
appeals  upheld  the  indictment  as  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
convictions  were  subsequently  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Penn- 
sylvania Refuse  Removal  Association, 
357  P.  2d  806— 3d  Cir.  1966— certiorari 
denied,  384  U.S.  96L,  1966,  the  defendant 
was  charged  under  the  antitrust  laws 
with  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  by 
coercive  methods  In  the  garbage  collec- 
tion bijsiness.  He  was  convicted  and  the 
courts  sustained  the  con'vlction. 

The  civil  injunction  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  were  used  to  enjoin  a  con- 
spiracy to  seU  yellow  grease  by  coercive 
methods,  and  the  use  of  the  law  for  this 


purpose  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  Meat  & 
Provision  Driver's  Union  v.  United  States. 
371  U.a  94, 1962. 

Only  last  March  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  civil  antitrust  action 
against  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion alleging  violence  and  coercion  in  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  the  interstate 
sale  of  milk.  Clearly,  if  the  present  anti- 
trust statutes  can  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  they  can  be  used  against  crim- 
inal combinations  by  organized  crime  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  present 
antitrust  laws  are  sufficient  without 
amendment  as  a  tool  in  the  war  against 
organized  crime.  If  so,  the  two  bills  I 
have  introduced  are  not  necessary.  If 
not,  they  should  be  refined  and  passed. 
In  their  present  form,  even  if  imperfect, 
they  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  hearings 
to  enable  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  a  determination  on  this  point. 

CHANGES   IN    CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE 

The  third  bill  in  my  package  is  an  om- 
nibus measure  embracing  a  number  of 
important  criminal  procedure  improve- 
ments. Court  decisions  defining  the  lim- 
its of  the  powers  of  investigative  ofiBcers 
in  the  field  of  searches  and  seizures  need 
to  be  clarified  and  codified.  This  bill 
makes  it  plain  that  a  police  officer,  while 
making  a  lawful  arrest,  can  search  both 
the  person  and  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  suspect  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  suspect  from  escaping,  pro- 
tecting the  officer  from  attack,  captur- 
ing property  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
crime,  or  seizing  property  used  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  It  would  also 
translate  into  statutory  law  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hay- 
den  case,  which  held  that  officers  armed 
with  an  appropriate  search  warrant  can 
seize  and  impound  personal  property  to 
be  used  as  so-called  mere  evidence  in 
the  prosecution's  case.  Heretofore,  the 
law  has  permitted  seizure  only  of  fruits 
of  the  crime  and  contraband.  Mere  evi- 
dence, no  matter  how  probative,  was 
exempt  from  seizure. 

The  omnibus  bill  contains  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  no-knock  pro- 
posal. Under  present  law  the  officer  with 
a  search  warrant  is  required  before  en- 
tering the  premises  to  knock,  request 
admission,  and  divulge  his  authority 
and  purprse  under  the  warrant.  The  bill 
would  permit  forcible  entry  against  the 
will  of  the  occupant  if  the  magistrate 
has  made  a  determination — and  has  reg- 
istered that  determination  in  that  war- 
rant— that  the  property  sought  is  per- 
ishable or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb 
of  the  officer  might  result  without  such 
authority.  Such  an  entry  may  be  made 
even  without  express  authority  in  the 
warrant  if  this  is  necessary  to  his  pro- 
tection in  executing  the  warrant  or  if 
it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  occupant 
already  knows  the  officer's  authority  and 
purpose. 

Another  part  of  the  omnibus  bill  is 
the  lEinguage  of  H.R.  8654  introduced 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Railsback]  and  recently  endorsed 
by  the  Republican  task  force  on  crime. 
This  language,  following  the  precedent 
In  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of   1956, 
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permits  the  prosecutor  to  appeal  orders 
suppressln*  evidence  or  granting  a  mo- 
tion for  ret\im  of  seized  property  before 
the  prosecution  proceeds  to  trial.  This 
proposal  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  the  Judicial 
Conference  on  the  United  States,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  omnibus  bill  creates  a  new  law 
enforcement  tool  which  has  long  been 
needed.  For  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  is 
called  the  "obstruction  of  Investigation' 
law.  Patterned  after  the  concept  of  the 
obstruction  of  Justice  statute  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  many  years,  the 
new  law  would  make  it  a  new  Federal 
crime  for  a  person  to  obstruct  a  Federal 
criminal    Investigator    engaged    in    the 
lawful  investigation  of  a  Federal  offense. 
The  omnibus  bill  undertakes  to  write 
a  better  witness  immunity  law  than  the 
nation  now  has.  Indeed,  the  nation  now 
has  some  41  Immunity  laws    These  are 
too  maivy,  too  Imprecise  and  too  awk- 
ward. The  language  of  the  new  bill  rep- 
resents an  improvement  without  perfec- 
tion. It  is  intended  principally  to  be  a 
working    paper   rather    than    the    Anal 
product.  Refinements  can  be  made  and 
some  effort  must  be  made  to  work  out 
a  system  of  coordination  and  liaison  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Until  those  who  have  special  in- 
formation  necessary   to   convict   others 
can  be  assured  that  they  wUl  enjoy  im- 
munity from  prosecution  at  all  levels  of 
government,  no  Federal  immunity  stat- 
ute will  function  properly. 

The  omnibus  bill  comes  to  grips  with 
a  problem  which  has  plagued  law  en- 
forcement people  from  the  begimiing. 
Our  perjury  laws  retain  today  the  old 
common  law  requirements  of  direct  evi- 
dence and  corroborative  testimony.  The 
omnibus  bill,  while  preserving  the  re- 
quirement for  proving  falsity,  eliminates 
the  direct  evidence  rule  and  the  so-called 
two-witness  rule  Such  legislation  was 
warmly  recommended  by  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission,  and  most  legal  schol- 
ars agree  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
justification  for  the  cumbersome  proce- 
dures which  the  common  law  required 

In  context  with  thi.s  package  of  bills, 
I  consider  It  appropriate  to  identify  once 
again  the  electronic  surveillance  bill. 
H.R.  10037,  Introduced  recently  by  the 
ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch):  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRDl;  myself  and  a  score  of  other  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House. 

The  principal  thrust  of  H  R.  10037  is 
to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  For  that  purpose,  it 
outlaws  all  wlreUpping  or  bugging  by 
private  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Individual's  right  of  privacy  is  carefully 
balanced  against  socitys  right  of  secu- 
rity. The  bill  authorizes  society  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  discovering  the  criminal 
plans  and  practices  of  those  who  have 
no  proper  regard  for  society's  security. 
It  authorizes  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties to  acquire  from  a  judge  of  competent 
jurisdiction  a  warrant — in  the  nature  of 
a  search  warrant — authorizing  the  ofB- 
cr  under  carefully  proscribed  conditions 


to  conduct  electronic  surveillance 
against  named  individuals  in  identified 
locations. 

H  R.  10037  implements  the  recom- 
mendation of  and  Is  patterned  after  the 
statutory  scheme  discussed  in  the  orga- 
nized crime  task  force  report  published 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  signifi- 
cant features: 

Private  u.se  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdroppint?  devices  would  be 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Federal  law-enforcement  officials  could 
obtain  court-authorized  electronic  sur- 
veillance orders  for  investitiation  of  cer- 
tain specified  offenses,  including  national 
security  and  orttanized  crime 

Stale  authorities  could  enpace  in  sim- 
ilar activities  pursuant  to  proper  SUte 
statutory  authorization.  The  President's 
proposal  would  not  only  ban  all  wiretap- 
pms  and  bugging  but  also  repeal  existing 
State  laws. 

An  elaborate  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  safeguards  would  be 
establi.shed  to  prou-ct  individual  privacy, 
curb  abuses  by  law-enforcement  officers 
and  a:isure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
criminal.  Such  safeguards  include  pro- 
visions for  the  suppre.ssion  of  evidence 
when  ^'athered  improperly,  advance  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  of  intent  to  use 
such  evidence  prior  to  trial,  notice  to 
persons  subject  to  such  electronic  sur- 
veillance within  1  year  after  the  author- 
ization, limited  periods  for  such  author- 
ization, civil  remedies  to  asKrleved 
parties,  and  .strict  limitation  on  certain 
privileged  communications  such  as  those 
between  lawyer-client,  husband-wife  and 
clerayman-conndant.  Public  telephones 
would  al.so  be  subject  to  similar  stringent 
restrictions. 

All  officiaLs — State  and  Federal— en- 
t;a«ed  in  electronic  suneillance  would 
be  required  to  report  annually  through 
the  administrative  office  of  US  courts 
to  the  Congress  on  their  activities  to 
allow  for  continuing  congressional  over- 
view, and  the  legislation  itself  would  be 
self-terminating  in  8  years. 

It  IS  thus  apparent  that  the  most  care- 
ful thought  and  consideration  has  gone 
Into  the  drafting  of  this  bill  in  order  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
against  both  trespass  by  his  neighbor  and 
unreasonable  intrusion  by  the  policeman. 
And  yet  society's  interest  in  investigating 
and  controlling  criminal  activity  is  in- 
corporated as  an  essential  element  of  the 
equation  of  law  and  order. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  I  have  been  joined  in  the  spon.sor- 
ship  of  this  package  of  bills  by  more  than 
a  score  of  Members  of  Congress,  Includ- 
ing John  Rhodes,  Melvin  Laird,  Bob 
Wilson,  Leslie  Arends.  Barber  Conable, 
Carleton  King,  Clark  MacGrecor,  Rob- 
ert Price,  Arch  Moore,  Edward  Hutch- 
inson, Robert  McClory,  Robert  Taft, 
Henry  P.  Smith  III,  and  Ch.\lmers 
Wylue. 

I  repeat,  as  I  began,  this  package  of 
bUls  Is  Intended  to  give  law-enforcement 
authorities  new  and  sharper  tools  for 
this  task  It  Is  well  and  good  to  attack 
the  causes  of  crime  at  the  environmental 
level  It  Is  useful  to  treat  with  socioeco- 
nomic conditions  which  breed  crime.  We 


need  to  Improve  the  methodology  of  re- 
habilitation to  help  control  recidivism. 
It  is  helpful  to  modernize  and  expand 
physical  equipment  and  facilities  used 
by  policemen. 

Yet,  we  must  understand  that  these 
are  gradual,  lon<?-range  techniques. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  now.  Our  old 
laws  are  not  adequate  to  the  new  need. 
They  must  be  modernized.  This  is  the 
province  of  the  Congress  The  people  ex- 
pect the  Congress  to  deal  with  this  duty. 
Mr  DOLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  POFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  the  Republican  task 
force  for  this  very  worthwhile  effort.  We 
all  talk  about  the  importance  of  doing 
something  about  crime.  This  is  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  everything  in 
the  package,  but  from  what  has  been  said 
by  the  gentleman  I  know  something 
about  the  work  done  by  the  Republican 
task  force.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  bill 
deserves  serious  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Considering  his  background  in 
law  enforcement,  his  statement  is  Indeed 
meaningful. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  three  bills  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  criminal  justice  within  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system.  Since  the  gentle- 
man has  already  ably  outlined  their  con- 
tent, I  shall  not  pre.sume  further  upon 
the  time  of  the  House  to  repeat  the  same 
information.  But  I  think  it  important. 
Mr  Speaker,  to  emphasize  the  meaning 
of  these  proposals. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  stunned  by 
the  ver>-  large  increa.se  of  crime,  when 
crime  runs  rampant,  when  law-enforce- 
ment officers  and  criminal  trial  courts 
have  been  rendered  almost  powerless  by 
revolutionary  new  doctrine  handed  down 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  ap- 
pellate judges.  It  becomes  the  urgent  and 
immediate  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
and  the  several  State  legislatures  to 
fashion  new  tools  of  criminal  ju.stice.  We 
must  be  about  the  task  of  providing  new 
tools  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
stricken  down  It  is  our  duty  here  to  en- 
act new  laws  for  the  as.sistance  of  Fed- 
eral justice  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  meet  a  similar  responsi- 
bility in  the  .several  States. 

The  bills  being  introduced  today  are 
intended  to  meet  in  part  this  critical 
duty  imposed  upon  us.  Two  of  them  will 
afford  new  tools  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  combat  organized  crime.  We 
are  aware  of  an  increasing  number  of 
ca.ses  where  interstate  criminal  syndi- 
cates are  investing  their  ill-gotten  crim- 
inal gains  In  legitimate  business  endeav- 
or, .sometimes  with  a  purpose  to  captur- 
ing control  of  a  corporate  enterprise  to 
use  It  for  their  own  illegal  purposes.  Two 
of  the  bills  are  aimed  at  that  problem 
The  third  bill  provides  new  tools  for 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and 
makes  other  Improvements  in  Federal 
criminal  procedure. 


I  have  joined  in  the  Introduction  of 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  a 
sense  of  strong  conviction  that  this  is 
the  way  Congress  should  combat  crime. 
We  cannot  enforce  the  criminal  law.  We 
have  no  power  to  attempt  it.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  vested  in  other  hands. 
But  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  law  which 
others  respect  and  enforce.  We  should 
be  hard  at  it. 

Today,  when  activist  judges  have  been 
leaving  their  judging  to  become  makers 
of  the  law,  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
too  often  heard  condemning  judicial  in- 
trusion upon  our  legitimate  function  and 
letting  it  go  at  that.  Too  often  the  judges 
find  themselves  faced  with  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances for  which  they  find  no 
statute  law.  The  legislative  branch  has 
not  spoken.  In  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
therefore,  the  judges  make  the  law.  This 
has  been  happening  so  often  in  recent 
years  that  the  people  generally  and,  I 
fear,  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment as  well,  have  fallen  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  courts  are  superior  to  the 
legislature,  and  what  the  courts  proclaim 
to  be  the  law  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  courts  themselves.  It  is  important  to 
the  survival  of  the  legislative  branch 
that  it  become  vigorous  in  correcting  by 
statute  those  pronouncements  by  the 
courts  of  last  resort  which  the  people's 
representatives  believe  to  be  poor  law. 
And  In  those  cases  where  the  courts  by 
constitutional  interpretation  make  poor 
constitutional  law,  the  Congress  should 
reactivate  its  powers  to  narrow  the  effect 
of  such  rulings  and  to  hold  the  courts  in 
check. 

It  is  because  I  believe  the  bills  we  have 
introduced  today  contribute  to  the  exer- 
cLse  of  such  principles  that  I  lend  my 
support  to  them,  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  for 
assuming  the  leadership  in  their  prepa- 
ration. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  made 
his  customary  scholarly  contribution,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF]  in  introducing  this 
package  of  crimefighting  legislation. 

The  need  for  strengthening  law-en- 
forcement measures  is  nowhere  more 
obvious  than  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  it  was  only  last  week  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  hoped  everjone  in  this 
country  will  become  alarmed  at  what  is 
happening  and  ask  their  representatives 
to  do  something  about  it  and  that  people 
who  say  they  are  against  crime  should 
show  it  by  their  votes  as  well  as  their 
voices. 

I  hope  the  President  will  remember 
those  words  when  these  bills  which  are 
intended  and  needed  to  give  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  new  and  sharper  tools 
come  before  him  for  his  signature. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  who  obeys  the  law  are  pro- 
tected and  that  we  restore  the  oldest 
function  of  Government,  that  of  uphold- 
ing law  and  order. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  House  colleagues  in  In- 
troducing three  bills  dealing  with  crime 
in  America  today. 

Two  of  these  bills  represent  a  novel  ap- 


proach to  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
by  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to  or- 
ganized crime  syndicates.  These  bills 
would  prohibit  criminals  from  investing 
money  they  gain  illegally  in  legitimate 
businesses  involved  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

Organized  crime  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  our  Nation  today. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
succinctly  summarized  the  effect  of  or- 
ganized crime  as  follows: 

In  many  ways  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  In  America.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  honest 
and  hard-working  businessmen,  by  collect- 
ing usury  from  thoee  In  financial  plight,  by 
maiming  or  murdering  those  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to 
destroy  them.  Organized  crime  is  not  mere- 
ly a  few  preying  upon  a  few.  In  a  very  real 
sense  it  is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only 
American  institutions,  but  the  very  decency 
and  Integrity  that  are  the  most  cherished 
attributes  of  a  free  society. 

Yet  frequently  the  perpetrators  of  or- 
ganized crime  go  untouched  by  the  law. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  apprehension 
and  removal  of  these  dangerous  parasites 
frori  society. 

One  of  the  newest  areas  of  penetration 
for  these  criminals  which  has  recently 
come  to  light  is  their  investment  in  and 
control  of  legal  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions. The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  an- 
nounced that  a  multimillion-dollar  ma- 
nipulation of  the  stock  market  master- 
minded by  a  Chicago  crime  syndicate  is 
under  investigation  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  in  New  York  City.  Apparently,  these 
hoodlums  had  compromised  or  intimi- 
dated sufficient  stockbrokers  to  artifi- 
cially push  up  sales  for  several  days  or 
weeks.  When  prices  had  skyrocketed,  the 
hoodlums  sold  out. 

Another  activity  brought  to  light  by 
the  National  Crime  Commission  is  the 
underworld's  investment  in  legal  busi- 
nesses and  corporations.  According  to 
the  Commission,  organized  crime  has 
moved  into  businesses  ranging  from  ac- 
coimting  to  yeast  manufacturing.  Rack- 
eteers control  firms  with  nationally 
known  brand  names  and  one  "family" 
alone  owns  $300  million  in  real  estate. 
The  Commission  continues  that  the  un- 
derworld usually  gets  its  toehold  in  busi- 
ness by  the  investment  of  illegally  gained 
funds — imtaxed  revenue  or  crime  profits. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  strike  at  the  heart  of  this 
syndicate  investment  and  takeover.  We 
must  take  action  now  to  halt  any  further 
corrosion  of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Na- 
tion's business. 

The  third  bill  is  an  omnibus  Criminal 
Procedures  Act.  It  delineates  more  spe- 
cifically police  powers  by  outlining  the 
procedures  for  search  and  seizure,  gath- 
ering evidence,  no-knock  entries,  with 
a  search  warrant — under  specified  con- 
ditions— witness  immunity,  perjury  def- 
inition, and  obstruction  of  Investigation. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  bill  is  impera- 
tive to  untangle  the  present  maze  of 
laws,  court  rulings,  and  so  forth,  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  few  years.  As  an 


example  of  one  section  of  this  bill,  the 
police  officer  with  a  warrant  would  be 
permitted  to  forcibly  enter  against  the 
will  of  the  suspect,  if  the  issuing  au- 
thority had  determined  that  the  prop- 
erty sought  was  either  perishable  or  that 
the  officer's  life  would  be  endangered 
without  such  authority.  Under  present 
law  the  officer  is  required  to  knock,  re- 
quest admission,  and  identify  the  pur- 
pose of  his  warrant. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  meaningful  and 
forward-looking  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  criminal  procedures  in  our  Na- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  take  rapid  and  favorable  action  on 
this  and  the  two  previously  mentioned 
bills. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  in  spon- 
soring these  three,  anticrime  bills.  I  m-ge 
that  they  be  considered  promptly. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  Republican  task  force  on 
criine  of  which  he  Is  chairman.  His  state- 
ment today  concisely  and  clearly  sets 
forth  the  dimensions  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem with  which  we  must  cope.  His  analy- 
sis of  the  crime  problem,  coupled  with  the 
statistics  and  findings  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  have  set  forth  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  act. 
This  Nation  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued underground  existence  of  crimi- 
nal syndicates  which  syphon  off  some  $50 
billion  a  year  from  the  Nation's  com- 
merce. We  cannot  tolerate  the  continued 
existence  of  criminal  syndicates  possess- 
ing such  enormous  concentrations  of 
financial  power. 

The  first  two  bills  are  directed  to 
breaking  the  power  of  ciiminal  syndi- 
cates. The  third  bill,  an  omnibus  bill,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  power  of  so- 
ciety to  protect  itself  from  crime. 

It  would  do  this  by  clarifying  and  de- 
fining the  authority  of  police  officers, 
while  making  lawful  arrests,  to  search 
both  the  person  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  suspect  for  the  piupose  of 
preventing  the  suspect  from  escaping,  or 
for  protecting  the  officer  from  attack 
and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  property 
which  has  been  stolen  or  which  has  been 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  police  officers 
to  enter  the  premises  of  a  suspect  forci- 
bly, against  the  will  of  the  occupant,  pro- 
vided he  has  previously  obtained  the 
written  authority  of  the  appropriate 
comt  to  do  so.  Under  present  law,  a 
policeman  armed  with  a  warrant  is  re- 
quired to  knock,  request  permission  to 
enter,  and  divulge  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose under  the  warrant.  This  is  a  very 
hampering  ruling.  You  can  imagine  the 
boys  inside  rushing  aroimd  to  bium  up 
the  numbers  slips  while  the  law  waits 
politely  outside  for  permission  to  come 
in. 

The  omnibus  bill  deals  with  other  mat- 
ters affecting  witnesses  and  rights  of 
appeal.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  ex- 
plained them  all  in  his  statement. 

I  support  these  bills  because  they  are 
a  strong,  just  answer  to  the  crisis  of 
crime  In  this  Nation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  respond  to  the  crisis  and 
do  so  quickly. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  others  of  our  colleagues  In 
Introducing  these  three  bills  to  combat 
the  frightening  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  PoFr],  the  distinguLshed  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime,  and  to  Senator  Roman  Hrcska, 
of  Nebraska,  for  sponsorinij  these  new 
tools  In  our  Nations  fight  against  crime 
This  battle  Is  rapidly  e^calatinK  into  a 
life-and-death  strueule  between  those 
on  the  one  hand  who,  through  utter  con- 
tempt for  and  utter  dl.^rcuard  of  law  and 
order,  would  wreck  our  country  and.  In 
the  long  run,  the  world,  and  on  the  other 
hand  those  force.s  of  decency  and  fair 
dealing  upon  whom  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  of  the  wurld  wi!!  ultimately 
and  does  now  depend. 

The  fundamental  decision  as  to 
whether  this  countrj-  and  the  world  itself 
shall  survive  is  whether  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  people  of  the  world 
are  willing  to  fight  for  and  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  way  of  law  and  order 
rather  than  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  bills 
which  rely  on  our  antitrust  tradition 
to  prohibit  the  u.=.e  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  illegally  acquired  uinds  or  those 
deliberately  unreported  for  income  tax 
purposes,  and  this  third  bill  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  omnibus  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  which  proposes  a  number  of  impor- 
tant Improvements  i.i  criminal  proce- 
dure, are  three  new  weapons  for  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  and  decency  In 
the  age-old  fight  again.st  criminal  evil 
May  they  prove  effective  and  may  they 
carry  the  message  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  representatives 
are  gravely  concerned  about  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  eradication  of  the  weed  of 
crime  which  flourishes  today  and  thiot- 
tles  with  corruption  the  vitality  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  reports  of  mounting  crime  We 
receive  countless  letters  about  criminal 
activities,  not  Just  activities  of  violence 
but  also  activities  involving  less  sensa- 
tlorial  financial  entanglements 

The  bills  we  propo.se  today  strike  at 
both  crime  and  the  profits  derived  from 
crime.  By  prohibiting  investment  of  in- 
come derived  from  criminal  activities  In 
business  enterprises  involving  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  we  will  strike  at  the 
core  of  organized  crime  By  prohibiting 
Investment  of  Intentionally  unreported 
Income  and  providing  for  a  $50,000  fine 
and/or  I  year's  Imprisonment,  we  will 
make  the  law  more  than  a  simple  repri- 
mand. 

Legislation  must  meet  the  .sophistica- 
tion with  which  organized  crime  operates 
The  first  two  bills  of  this  package  are 
a  fine  start  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  organized  crime  The  bills  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  competition  In  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  business  community 
that  have  been  Ir^filtrated  and  corrupted 
by  organized  crime 

The  third  bill  we  propose,  the  Crim- 
inal Procedure  Revision  Act,  helps  to  de- 
fine standards,  clearly  and  explicitly,  by 


which  Investigation  officers  should  act 
in  the  course  of  duty. 

None  of  the  bills  we  propose  today  will 
solve  the  mounting  problems  of  crime, 
but  they  are  an  Important  step  forward 
These  bills  will  be  an  Important  addi- 
tion lo  our  anticrime  statutes  They  are 
needed,  and  they  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  action  by  Members. 

Mr  \V\'LIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  very  capable 
chairman  of  the  Republican  anticrime 
task  force.  Representative  Richard  H. 
PoFF,  of  Virt'iMia.  in  spfmsoring  three 
bills  aimed  at  reducing  crime 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  prohibit 
the  investment  of  funds  Illegally  ac- 
c,jired  through  criminal  activity  in  legit- 
imate bu.sincss  enterprise;  the  second 
would  proiubit  the  inve.stinenl  of  funds 
deliberately  im.-ei)orted  for  federal  in- 
come tax  purpo.ses  in  a  le^al  busine.ss 
concern;  and  the  third  may  be  said  to  be 
an  omnibus  bill  to  assist  the  police  officer 
in  search.  Under  this  bill  an  officer,  while 
making  a  lawful  arrest,  may  .search  for 
evidence  relating  to  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  .said 
that  under  present  law  a  .search  warrant 
is  needed,  which  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
evidence  many  times 

There  Is  a  no-knock  proposal  designed 
to  allow  law-enforcement  officers  access 
to  premi.ses  without  forewarning  crimi- 
nal occupmnts  and.  tiierefore,  not  only 
endangering  tiieir  lives  but  jeopardizing 
their  chances  to  obtain  evidence  where 
a  .search  warrant  has  been  obtained. 

There  is  an  obstracllon-of-inve.stiga- 
tion  .section.  This  represents  an  attempt 
w  provide  a  better  witness-Immunity 
law. 

The>c  bills  represent  only  a  begiimlng 
in  meeting  the  crime-control  problem. 
They  do  represent  a  vehicle  by  which 
hearings  may  be  held  and  discissions 
may  be  had  with  respect  to  these  areas 
of  major  concein. 

Empha.sls  in  the  laws  must  be  placed 
on  protection  of  the  victmis  rather  than 
protection  of  the  criminal  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  immediate  past. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  criminal 
Is  really  not  to  blame — tiiat  he  Is  the 
victim  of  his  environment,  and  needs 
only  rehabilitation.  But  obviously  this 
.soft  approach  has  not  worked.  What  we 
need  is  some  uniform  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  so  that  punishment  is  swift 
and  con.sistent  with  the  crime  and  the 
circumstances.  There  should  al.so  be  bet- 
ter cooperation  in  law  enforcement  by 
Federal,   State,  and  local  officials. 

We  In  Congress  must  develop  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  challense  of  a  whole 
series  of  US  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  such  a  way  as  to  re.sume  our  tradi- 
tional concern  with  cili/en  safety,  while 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  accused 

I.  therefore,  re.<:pectfully  urge  imme- 
diate consideration  of  these  three  bills 
and  h.ope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  in  these  regards. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  the  bills  Introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vlrglrua. 

Of  continuing  concern  to  me  Is  the 
problem  of  organized  crime    In  my  own 


State  of  Illinois  it  is  no  secret  that  orga- 
nized crime  is  big  business.  Despite  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Dlinois  and  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commissions  In  Investigat- 
ing the  activities  of  criminal  syndicates. 
and  the  fine  job  done  by  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  In  Chicago  In  recently  bring- 
ing a  number  of  notorious  criminal  syn- 
dicate leaders  to  justice,  the  problem  of 
ort'ani/ed  crime  continues  to  grow. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  growth 
stems  from  the  fact  that  organized  crime 
operations — principally  those  of  the 
Mafia,  or  Cosa  Nostra,  as  It  is  sometimes 
called — have  become  highly  sophisti- 
cated in  the  last  few  years. 

Illegal  gambling  remains  the  prime 
source  of  syndicate  revenue — an  esti- 
mated $50  billion  per  year.  However,  the 
coffers  of  organized  crime  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  filled  with  profits  from 
Illegitimately  acquired  and  fliranced,  but 
otherwise  respectable,  business  opera- 
tions As  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Organized  Crime  points  out  In  a  recent 
report,  criminal  control  of  bu.'^ines;.  con- 
cerns is  achieved  in  several  ways,  the 
principal  two  being;  First,  investing  con- 
cealed i)rofits  acquired  from  gambling 
and  other  illegal  activities;  and  second, 
accepting  business  Interests  in  payment 
of  owners'  gambling  debts.  Using  these 
and  other  meaiis  of  criminal  takeover, 
organized  crime  has  infiltrated  such 
legitimate  enterprises  as  the  real  estate, 
restaurant,  grocery-  and  produce,  and  gar- 
ment businesses. 

The  dlmeJisions  of  this  problem  were 
recently  made  clear  when  it  was  revealed 
that  one  criminal  syndicate  has  interests 
estimated  at  $300  million  in  the  real  es- 
tate busine.ss  alone.  While  perhaps  sur- 
prising. Uus  example  Is  not  unusual  aiad. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  control  of  otherwi.so 
legitimate  businesses  remains  virtually 
una.scertalnable. 

Businesses  financed  by  illegally  ac- 
quired funds  or  legally  acquired  funds 
unlawfully  reported  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes,  are  virtually  immune  from 
prosecution  under  our  present  laws.  The 
State  of  Illinois  unfortunately  suffers 
from  a  high  Incidence  of  organized 
crime-supported  businesses.  However, 
such  businesses  know  no  State  boundaries 
and  freely  operate  across  State  lines.  As 
such  these  business  activities  constitute 
a  burden  on  free  enterprise,  restrain- 
ing comi>etition,  and  engaging  In  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

Heretofore,  the  only  sanctions  avail- 
able to  the  Justice  Department  in  such 
cases  were  the  civil  and  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  and  fair  trade 
laws.  While  civil  suits  and  criminal  prose- 
cutions against  business  racketeers  and 
their  corporations  have  been  successful 
in  some  instances,  the  antitrust  and  fair 
trade  laws  literally  were  not  designed  for, 
nor  do  they  adequately  provide  a  means 
of  coping  with  the  illegal  business  prac- 
tices of  criminal  syndicates.  Indeed,  to 
protect  themselves  from  suit  and  pro.se- 
cutiun.  various  criminal  cartels  employ 
.sUffs  of  attorneys,  accountants,  and 
busuiess  consultants — many  of  whom  do 
nothin':!  more  than  work  exclusively  on 
the  quasi-legitimate  business  affairs  of 
organized  crime. 
Mr  Speaker,  steps  must  be  taken  now 
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to  provide  an  adequate  means  of  bring- 
ing full  weight  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment to  bear  on  those  who  would  sub- 
vert and  strangle  Tree  enterprise  through 
the  operation  of  Illegitimately  financed 
business  concerns.  To  this  end,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  to 
join  with  him  in  sponsoring  the  two  bills 
introduced  here  today.  By  providing  civil 
and  penal  sanctions  to  prohibit  the  in- 
vestment of  Illegally  acquired  funds  In 
legitimate  business  concerns,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  investment  in  such  concerns 
of  legally  acquired  funds  but  fraudulent- 
■y  concealed  revenue  this  Congress  can 
put  an  end  to  a  new  and  vicious  crime 
before  It  reaches  monstrous  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to 
briefly  address  myself  to  the  third  bill 
provided  In  the  anticrime  package  in- 
troduced today.  This  bill,  an  omnibus 
measure  to  enhance  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral criminal  procedures  is  long  overdue. 
Indeed,  it  contains  substance  of  several 
measures  which  I  have  introduced  pre- 
viously in  both  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. Among  these  are  an  obstruction 
of  justice  statute,  and  a  witness  immu- 
nity statute.  The  need  for  these  provi- 
sions has  been  well  established. 

For  example,  one  need  only  look  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement,  or  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  area 
of  criminal  and  civil  contempt,  to  make 
out  a  case  for  broadening  the  right  of 
the  courts  to  confer  immunity  upon  ad- 
verse witnesses,  particularly  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Mafia.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  information  necessary  to 
convict  organized  crime  lords  he  elicited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never  a  more 
propitious  time  to  wage  an  all-out  war 
on  crime  at  every  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Such  an  effort  has  been  called  for 
by  the  administration,  by  concerned  Fed- 
eral and  State  judicial  officers,  and  most 
certainly  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  As  part 
of  this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sponsor  and  support  the  bills  introduced 
today. 

I 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN  t .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JULY  IS  DESIGNATED  WHEAT 
MONTH  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  will  be 
Wlieat  Month  in  the  great  wheat-pro- 
ducing State  of  Kansas.  Although  this 
is  the  first  officially  designated  Wheat 
Month,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  because 


Kansas  is  the  largest  wheat-producing 
State  in  the  Nation. 

■Wheat  Month  will  be  celebrated  by 
special  appearances  of  the  Kansas 
■Wheat  Queen,  Miss  June  Inskeep,  of 
Cawker  City.  Other  special  events  during 
July  will  Include  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, news  items,  and  local  celebra- 
tions and  activities  centered  around  the 
theme  of  '"Wheat  Month." 

The  wheat  industry  is  vital  tib  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  State  of  I^nsas,  and 
especially  to  my  First  District  in  western 
Kansas.  A  great  many  peopl^  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  production,  handling, 
storage,  transportation,  milling,  and 
processing  of  wheat  and  wheat  products. 
The  economy  of  nearly  every  Kansan  is 
in  some  way  affected  by  the  wheat  indus- 
try. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  recent  esti- 
mates published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  June  1  estimates  indicate 
the  U.S.  1967  wheat  crop  will  be 
the  largest  on  record.  The  June  1 
forecast  places  winter  and  spring  wheat 
production  at  1,550.386,000  bushels  com- 
pared to  1,310,642,000  in  1966 — an  in- 
crease of  239,744,000  bushels,  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  1966  total.  June  1  estimates 
for  Kansas  were  up  27,190,000  bushels 
over  the  estimates  of  a  month  earlier. 
Kansas'  crop  in  1966  was  200,070,000 
bushels.  Recent  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions in  most  areas  of  Kansas  may  re- 
sult in  a  downward  adjustment  of  the 
228.396,000-bushel  crop  estimated  on 
June  1.  Heavy  and  persistent  rains  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  standing  crop. 
Harvest  has  been  delayed  and  some  grain 
is  reported  damaged.  In  many  instances, 
weeds  are  coming  up  through  the  flat- 
tened wheat  and  the  harvested  grain  is, 
as  a  result,  reduced  in  quality.  The  extent 
of  damage  is  not  known  at  this  time,  but 
the  totad  crop  undoubtedly  will  be  less 
than  the  June  1  estimates. 

The  prospects  of  a  good  wheat  crop  in 
1967  is  encouraging  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  need  for  wheat  here  at  home  and 
abroad.  'Wheat  has  been  the  principal 
product  used  to  avert  famine  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  years  past  and  will 
continue  to  be  ever  more  important  in 
the  future.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  attainment  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  for  the  ever-Increasing  world  popu- 
lation is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
we  face  today.  Population  growth  rates 
have  outpaced  increases  In  food  produc- 
tion. For  example.  In  a  few  years  over 
half  of  the  world's  population  will  be 
under  25  years  of  age.  In  India  the  popu- 
lation increases  1  million  per  month,  and 
in  the  world  It  is  over  1  million  more  peo- 
ple each  week.  Simply  stated,  the  prob- 
lem Is  too  many  people,  not  enough  food. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  time  for 
talking  about  world  population  and  food 
needs  Is  past  and  we  must  now  move  into 
a  plan  of  action.  Kansans  have  been  busy 
In  years  psust  and  will  continue  to  make 
their  contribution  In  the  future. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  State  of 
Kansas  hsis  produced  an  average  of  more 
than  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.  With  reasonable  weather,  we  be- 
lieve production  will  continue  at  this 
level  and  even  Increase  over  the  next  few 
years.   The  value  of  the   1967   Kansas 


wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  close  to  $0.4 
billion — a  significant  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  State. 

What  the  future  will  bring  in  terms 
of  income  to  individual  Kansas  wheat 
producers,  and  those  of  the  Nation,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  any  case,  the  only 
way  in  which  wheat  producers  will  con- 
tinue record  production  levels  is  to  see 
that  they  get  adequate  compensation  for 
the  labor  and  management  which  they 
contribute  to  their  farming  enterprise. 
For  example,  figures  from  the  Southwest 
Kansas  Fann  Management  Association 
show  the  average  farmer  keeping  records 
with  the  association  has  an  investment 
of  $365,000.  Last  year  this  average 
farmer  showed  an  $11,000  net  farm  in- 
come. This  is  about  a  4  percent  return 
on  his  investment  and  family  labor  is 
included.  In  no  other  industry,  and 
farming  is  an  industry,  does  an  owner 
receive  so  small  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  Wheat 
Month  in  Kansas  might  accomplish, 
among  others,  these  three  things:  first, 
focus  added  attention  on  Kansas  as  the 
Nation's  number  one  wheat-producing 
State;  second,  give  Kansas  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  more  of  the  significance  of 
the  wheat  industry;  and  third,  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  wheat  products  to  meet 
domestic  and  world  food  needs. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  WEEK  OF  JULY 
FOURTH  AS  NATIONAL  SAFE 
BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cham- 
berlain], is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  it  is  nearing  that  time  of  the 
year  for  all  Americans  to  place  special 
effort  in  the  observance  of  the  week  of 
July  Fourth  as  National  Safe  Boating 
Week.  That  week  is  expressly  dedicated 
to  the  safety  of  those  Americans  who 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  using 
the  wa.^rways  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  cause  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  is  worthy  enough  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  earlier  this  year  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  85-445, 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  85th  Congress: 

Pleasure  boating  has  become  one  of  Amer- 
ica's favorite  pastimes.  Last  year,  more  than 
40  million  Americans  took  to  the  water  in 
more  than  eight  million  boats.  They  also 
added  nearly  $3  billion  to  our  economy. 

This  growing  use  of  our  waters  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  greater  awareness  of 
safety.  For  the  more  boats  in  use  the  greater 
the  potential  hazards.  If  we  are  to  Insure  the 
full  enjoyment  of  boating,  and  to  avoid  need- 
less injury,  loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of 
property,  we  must  pay  Increased  attention 
to  the  basic  principles  of  boating  safety. 

Boating  organizations,  the  t>oatlng  In- 
dustry, and  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies must  share  responsibility  for  promoting 
iKsating  safety  by  Informing  the  public  of 
safety  regulations  and  recommended  safety 
practices.  Only  through  such  concerted  com- 
munity effort  can  boating  be  made  one  of  our 
safest  recreational  sports,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  popular. 

To  focus  national  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  boating  safety,  the  Congress  by 
a  joint  resolution  approved  June  4,  1958  (72 
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Stat.  179)  ha«  r«queAte<l  the  Preeldent  to 
proclaim  annually  the  week  wblch  lacludea 
July   4  as   National  Safe   Boating   Week: 

Now,  tberefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  3tat««  of  America, 
do  hereby  deelsfnate  the  week  beginning 
July  2.  1M7  aa  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

I  encourage  all  Amertcans  u-slng  our  water- 
ways to  learn  and  obeerve  boating  safety 
practices  and  emergency  procedures,  and  to 
minimize  the  Injury,  loss  of  life,  and  de- 
struction of  property  resulting  from  such 
boating  accidents  as  occur  I  urge  them  to 
extend  courteous  treatment  to  their  fellow 
boatmen  during  this  week  and  throughout 
the  year. 

I  also  Invite  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  oth- 
er areas  subject  to  the  jurUsdlciion  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  obscnance 
of  this  week. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hive  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afB.xed 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  January  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-first. 

Lyndon  B  Joh.vson. 

This  proclamation  is  clearly  indicative 
of  the  Importance  that  the  President 
attaches  to  recreational  boating  safety 
and  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

tNCKXASK     IN     RECREATIO.NAL     BOATING 

To  make  the  ideals  of  safe  boating  in- 
teresting as  well  as  vital  to  the  entire 
boating  Industry  and  the  bcjatinc  public. 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  enlists  the  con- 
tinual assistance  and  cooperation  of  or- 
ganizations such  £is  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  U  S  Power  Squadrons,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  as  well  as  b,iatmen  eveowhere. 

Safe  boating  is  &n  enormously  big 
project  when  it  is  considered  there  will 
be  over  40  million  Americans  in  more 
than  8  million  boats  of  all  kinds  plying 
the  waters  from  the  far  reaches  of  Guam 
in  the  Pacific  to  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  Alaska  across  the 
continent  to  Puerto  Rico.  Every  river, 
lake,  inlet,  and  bay  where  navigation  by 
any  kind  of  craft  is  possible  will  note 
the  presence  of  the  American  boatman. 

The  boating  industry  reports  that 
overall  recreational  expenditures  have 
risen  nearly  50  percent  since  1956.  and 
net  sales  of  boats  have  increased  well 
over  50  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Dollar  shipments  of  marine  products 
other  than  boats  and  motors  posted  an- 
other alltime  high  monthly  average  for 
1966.  For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  Amer- 
icans Increased  their  retail  spending  on 
boats  and  boating  equipment  The  1966 
estimate — a  new  record — was  over  $2  8 
billion.  This  huge  amount  of  money  was 
spent  for  new  and  used  boats,  motors, 
accessories,  safety  equipment,  fuel,  in- 
surance, docking  fees,  maintenance,  club 
dues,  storage,  repairs,  and  club  member- 
ships. 

The  Coast  Guard  released  its  annual 
boating  statistics  report,  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  on 
May  1  of  this  year.  The  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958  provides  for  a  standardized 
system  for  the  numbering  and  identifica- 
tion of  undocumented  vessels,  including 
the  pleasure  boats  of  more  than  10  horse- 
power, and  also  for  participation  In  this 


program  by  the  several  States.  Since  the 
effective  day  of  this  legislation.  April  1, 
1960.  47  States  have  enacted  mto  law 
numbering  systems  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  set  forth  In  this  act. 
The  safety  aspect  of  the  tremendous 
explosive  growth  in  recreational  twating 
is  of  increasing  concern  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  to  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  Compare  196€'s  4,067.- 
000  registered  boats  with  the  16.000  in 
1905.  or  even  the  2 '4  million  in  1945.  and 
the  need  for  boating  .safety  as  a  full-time 
operation  is  quite  apparent.  More  boats 
plus  more  peuple  lomcally  add  up  to 
more  chances  for  boating  accidents. 
While  Congress.  State  legi.4atures,  press, 
boating  industry,  and  educational  or- 
ganizations direct  efforts  toward  promo- 
tion of  safety  afloat,  the  most  effective 
safety  efforts  he  with  the  individual 
boatman. 

Nl  MBE-R    OF    r\T»:lTIFS 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  fatalities 
In  boating  for  1966 — 1.318  as  compared 
to  1.360  In  1965.  In  its  annual  report,  the 
Coast  Guard  revealed  that  44  8  percent 
or  591  of  the  deaths  due  to  boating  ac- 
cidents last  year  were  from  boats  not 
required  to  be  numbered,  including  row- 
boats,  canoes,  sailboats,  rafts,  and  other 
small  craft.  During  the  .same  period. 
1966,  the  numbering  of  boats  in  all  States 
and  territorial  pos.se.ssions  of  the  United 
States  remained  at  an  alltime  high  of 
over  4  million. 

Cap.sizinss.  as  in  past  years,  still  re- 
main as  the  largest  type  of  casualty  in 
the  recorded  deaths.  In  1966.  capsl^ings 
took  47  percent  of  the  total  nimiber  of 
lives  lost  in  boating  accidents.  This  fig- 
ure is  more  than  the  1965  percentage. 
Injuries  increased  while  boat  number- 
ing remained  cortstant.  Of  the  2.873  per- 
sons In  peril  because  of  boating  acci- 
dents, drowning  accounted  for  1.172  vic- 
tims, and  1,013  of  the  drowned  were 
found  with  no  lifesavlng  devices,  al- 
though in  most  cases  they  were  required 
by  law. 

Last  year  a  total  of  5,567  vcs.sels  were 
Involved  In  4.350  reported  boating  acci- 
dents, where  there  was  at  least  $100 
property  damage,  or  injury,  or  death. 
This  figure  shows  that  765  more  vessels 
were  involved  in  1966  than  the  previous 
year;  1.059  of  these  vessels  were  Involved 
In  fatal  accidents,  while  958  were  In  acci- 
dents resulting  In  Injuries;  2.333  of  the 
total  number  of  boats  involved  In  acci- 
dents received  only  property  damage. 
Speakuig  In  millions,  the  amount  of 
property  dam.age  was  over  the  $7  mil- 
lion mark. 

tOVST    GIABD    80MING    SAFETY   ACTIVITIES 

To  have  really  safe  boating  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  the  Coast  Guard  and  assist- 
ing organizations  must  get  directly  to 
the  basic  problem.  They  must  reach  the 
individuals  comprising  the  millions  that 
are  the  boating  public.  In  an  attempt  to 
reach  these  boatmen,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
continuing  Its  newly  Inaugurated  educa- 
tion and  persuasion  program.  Through 
boating  films,  safety  publications,  auxil- 
iary programs,  and  utilization  of  the 
persoimel  assigned  to  the  mobile  board- 
ing   detaclunents    in    public    education 


activities,  the  Coast  Guard  takes  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  stress  the 
practical  aspects  of  boating  safety.  The 
Coast  Guard  also  has  close  coordination 
with  the  boating  Industry,  the  National 
Safety  Council,  and  other  such  vital  or- 
ganizations. The  safety  patrol  concept 
in  recreational  boating  was  a  new  Idea 
in  1964  and  will  be  stressed  on  all  water- 
fronts this  year.  Using  the  mobile  board- 
ing detachments,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
have  an  on-the-move  safety  patrol 
which  will  make  unpublished  stop>s  at 
every  possible  navigable  lake,  river,  or 
other  waterfront  where  boating  activi- 
ties are  conducted.  The  safety  patrol  is 
a  roving  waterborne  patrol  of  boating 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  deterring,  de- 
lecting, and  reiK)rting  un.safe  practices. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  37  mobile 
boarding  detachments  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  safety  patrol.  More  are 
planned.  These  units  are  effective  because 
of  their  mobility,  thus  preserving  flexi- 
bility so  that  a  broader  Impact  is  ob- 
tained. The  primary  mission  of  these 
units  is  to  minimize  unsafe  practices 
such  as  speed,  overloading,  improper 
loading,  operating  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  operating  In  swimming 
areas,  ojieratlng  In  posted  dangerous 
waters,  and  heading  out  Into  stormy  con- 
ditions when  they  should  be  heading  for 
shelter.  The  effectiveness  of  the  mobile 
units  Is  not  to  be  measured  In  the  num- 
ber of  boardings  reported.  The  measur- 
ment  of  their  effectiveness  will  be 
whether  or  not  our  waterways  will  be 
made  any  safer:  whether  the  boating 
public  Is  better  educated  In  safe  boating 
procedures  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
reckless  or  negligent  operator;  and  fin- 
ally whether  the  accident  rate  decreases. 
Tlie  Coast  Guard  will  educate,  persuade, 
and  enforce  the  law.  Boating  accident 
fatalities  must  be  cut  down,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  other  accidents. 

DOATING  SAFrrT  A  JOINT  EFFORT 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  also  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  education  of  the 
boating  public  as  to  safe  boating  prac- 
tices. As  a  voluntary,  nonmilitary  or- 
ganization, the  auxlliarists'  purpose  is  to 
promote  safety  in  recreational  boating. 
Its  more  than  24,000  members  are  ex- 
perienced boatmen,  amateur  radio  op- 
erators, or  licensed  aircraft  pilots.  The 
three  basic  programs  carried  out  by  the 
auxiliary  are  the  courtesy  motorboat  ex- 
amination, public  instruction,  and  op- 
erations; 144.208  persons  were  instructed 
in  three  safe  boating  courses  last  year; 
177,160  courtesy  motorboat  examinations 
were  performed. 

As  a  regulatory  and  enforcement 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Coast 
Guard  encourages  State  activity  In  law 
enforcement  procedures.  Sometimes 
when  the  positive  approach  of  education 
and  persuasion  fails,  the  negative  or 
pumtive  approach  gets  the  message 
across. 

During  1966  the  Coast  Guard  in  con- 
junction with  Its  law  enforcement  duties, 
boarded  74,694  vessels  for  equipment  and 
safety  examinations.  Of  this  total,  over 
40,000  of  the  boardings  were  performed 
by  mobile  detachments.  Nearly  half  of 
the  vessels  boarded  by  mobile  units  were 
found  to  be  In  violation.  This  high  per- 


centage is  due  to  selective  boardings.  In 
actual  figtires.  47.3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  boats  boarded  by  mobile  units 
were  foimd  deficient  in  some  manner.  A 
total  of  nearly  70.000  man-hours  were 
expended  by  the  Coast  Guard  mobile 
boarding  detaclunents  in  recreational 
boating  safety  during  1966  in  safety  pa- 
trols and  public  information  activities. 

NATIONAL  SAFE   BOATING   WEEK 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focusing 
attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure  boat- 
men to  know  and  comply  with  safe  boat- 
ing practices  and  regulation — will  begin 
Jtily  2  this  year  as  stated  In  the  procla- 
mation. Its  objective  is  to  urge  the  more 
than  40  million  people  constituting  the 
boating  public  to  help  "keep  boating 
safe" — to  teach  Important  fundamentals 
of  safe  boating  to  the  newcomers,  and 
to  remind  experienced  skippers  to  prac- 
tice common  sense  and  courtesy  afloat. 
The  basic  theme  for  this  year's  observ- 
ance of  the  week  is  "Safe  Boating  Is 
Fun." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  also  pays 
tribute  to  the  many  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  contributed  toward 
maintaining  boating's  fine  safety  record. 
This  year  more  than  761  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  flotillas,  365  U.S.  power  squad- 
rons, 350  boating  clubs,  and  scores  of 
other  boating  clubs  and  safety  organiza- 
tions will  participate  in  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  observances  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Committee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  promoting  and  coordinating  this 
event.  This  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
the  VS.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the 
American  Boat  and  Yacht  Council,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Amer- 
ican Power  Boat  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Ski  Association,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  th.-  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators, 
the  National  Safe  Boating  Association, 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Out- 
board Boating  Club  of  America,  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadrons,  the  Yacht  Safety 
Biu-eau,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

To  all  of  these  organizations  safety  in 
pleasure  boating  Is  as  important  as  it  is 
to  the  individual  and  his  family.  To  all 
of  those  national  and  local  committees 
actively  participating  in  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions. I  urge  all  others  Interested  In  boat- 
ing safety  to  join  in  making  this  an  even 
more  effective  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  than  the  successful  ones  in  the 
past.  Let  us  continue  the  good  practices 
of  National  Safe  Boating  Week  through- 
out the  year. 


US  FOREIGN  POLICY,  THE  U.N.,  AND 
A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinceh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  gravely  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  creativity  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  seem  always  to  react  to 
Communist  initiatives.  We  continue  to 
support  reactionary  governments  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  stability.  We  continue 
to  pour  arms  into  tense  areas  of  the 
world,  adding  to  existing  dangers,  and 
risking  the  likelihood  that  those  arms 
will  be  used  against  oiu-  interests  or  in 
wars  between  the  recipients,  as  was  the 
case  with  India  and  Pakistan,  and  more 
recently,  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

We  continue  to  let  the  United  Nations 
slide  into  ineffectiveness  without  taking 
the  initiative  for  Its  Improvement.  We 
continue  to  escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam 
without  even  pointing  toward  any  con- 
structive, peaceful  resolution. 

Instead  of  a  creative  foreign  policy,  we 
rely  on  military  strength,  decreasing 
economic  assistance  which  could  bolster 
the  underdeveloped  and  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  We  are  forfeiting 
our  leadership  role  In  world  affairs. 

While  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  say  we  have  more  than  challenge 
enough  concentrating  oiff  energies  and 
resources  on  solving  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  possible  today  to  consider 
the  problems  at  home  without  relating 
them  to  our  international  position.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  our  domestic  economy 
Is  increasingly  dependent  on  our  partici- 
pating In  the  vast  and  growing  markets 
abroad.  Today,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
Jobs  are  tied  to  Imports  and  exports,  and 
this  will  grow  markedly  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  Kermedy  round  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions facilitating  world  trade  among  the 
developed  nations.  Trade  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  represents  the 
hugest  imtapped  potential  market  for 
every  aspect  of  our  production.  It  is  our 
real  economic  new  frontier. 

The  sole  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  to- 
day apears  to  be  the  negative  role  of 
anticommunism.  Important  as  ts  protec- 
tion of  free  nations  from  Imposition  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  this  \a  not 
adequate  as  a  foreign  policy.  The  de- 
prived and  restive  people  who  are  a  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  population  cannot 
eat  anticommunism.  Anticommunism 
does  not  offer  their  children  any  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  their  economies 
any  opportimity  for  expansion.  Indeed, 
even  effective  anticommunism  requires 
an  aflarmative  policy  offering  economic 
and  social  opportunity,  leading  to  self- 
suflQciency  and  meaningful  political  self- 
determination.  We  must  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  responding  all  the  time  to  Com- 
mimist  Initiatives — we  must  be  the  con- 
structive movers  of  the  world.  We  must 
present  a  positive  program  with  which 
the  people  of  the  world  can  identify,  lest 
their  only  hope  for  Improvement  lie  with 
the  false  hope  offered  by  the  Communist 
world. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  there  are 
easy  military  solutions  to  even  the  nega- 
tive goal  of  anticommunism.  Those  who 
have  espoused  this  course  of  bludgeon- 
ing our  way  throi^gh  the  world  are  fast 


learning  its  frustrations  and  expense. 
We  should  be  increasing  our  constructive 
foreign  involvements  rather  than  with- 
drawing from  them  in  reliance  on  mili- 
tary solutions. 

It  is  better  by  far  that  we  should  spend 
a  few  billions  creatively  to  help  free  na- 
tions stand  on  their  own  feet  than  be- 
come quagmired  in  the  blood,  destruc- 
tion, and  limitless  expense  of  repetitive 
militarj'  interventions. 

The  yoke  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism will  be  thrown  off  at  any  rate  most 
surely  and  effectively  by  the  forces  of 
nationalism  than  by  any  U.S.  interven- 
tion. This  has  been  demonstrated  dra- 
matically by  the  ouster  of  the  Chinese 
from  several  African  countries  and  In- 
donesia, and  In  Eastern  Europ>e  by  the 
resurgence  of  independence  and  private 
initiative. 

Our  role  in  Eastern  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  should  be  to 
encourage  constructive  nationalism,  to 
side  with  the  forces  of  constructive 
change  rather  than  the  often  stultifying 
status  quo,  to  identify  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
technical  legitimacy  of  governments 
which  repress  those  aspirations. 

America  is  losing  its  international 
prestige  largely  through  abandonment 
of  a  creative,  aflarmative  role  offering 
hope  to  the  world's  people,  and  through 
substitution  of  a  policy  relying  primarily 
on  military  threats  or  actual  interven- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that, 
until  we  can  create  effective  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  machinery,  we  must 
maintain  our  military  strength.  But  we 
must  use  It  wisely  and  with  great  re- 
straint. We  must  not  substitute  sword- 
rattling  for  a  foreign  policy.  Above  all, 
we  must  not  become  the  schoolyard  bully 
of  the  world.  While  the  schoolyard  bully 
may  command  deference  from  all  his 
classmates  out  of  fear  for  a  while,  he 
soon  becomes  roundly  hated;  and  one 
day  it  Is  Inevitable  that  his  weaker  asso- 
ciates will  band  together  to  do  him  In. 

Our  first  order  of  national  policy  and 
action  should  be  the  improvement  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  vehicle  for  effec- 
tively settling  international  disputes  and 
avoiding  international  military  conflicts. 
Nowhere  are  there  greater  or  more  cru- 
cial opportunities  for  our  leadership.  No 
other  forum  is  so  ideally  suited  for  em- 
phasizing the  greatest  of  our  aflarmative 
strengths,  the  application  interna- 
tionally of  the  great  principles  of  democ- 
racy on  which  we  have  thrived.  We  do  a 
lot  of  preaching  at  home  about  the 
glories  of  our  democracy.  We  hall  the 
high  state  of  our  civilization  In  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed  through  elected 
representatives.  We  even  proclaim  self- 
determination  as  one  of  the  guiding 
lights  of  our  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  major  advance  from  the  cave- 
man to  modem  civilization  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  law.  Yet,  we  seem  satisfied  to 
see  the  relationships  between  nations 
persist  in  a  barbaric  state,  determined 
by  the  cudgel.  It  is  time  we  began  prac- 
ticing internationally  the  democracy  we 
preach  at  home. 

How  can  we  expect  the  U.N.  to  be  effec- 
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tlve  when  we  will  submit  to  it  only  those 
problems  for  which  we  expect  favorable 
action?  Our  failure  initially  to  place  be- 
fore the  U.N.  the  crise.s  in  the  IDominican 
Republic  and  Vietnam  were  perhaps  the 
signal  factors  in  undermining  the  au- 
thority and  prestige  of  the  U.N.  If  we 
mean  what  we  say  about  our  faith  in 
democracy,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
submit  to  democratic  processes  Who  can 
say  that  the  UN's  dispo.sition  of  the 
Dominican  and  Vietnam  crises  would 
have  been  any  worse  than  our  own'' 

How  can  we  expect  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  be  effective  as  a 
means  of  resolving  international  legal 
disputes  so  long  as  we  will  not  repeal  our 
own  Connelly  Reservation  which  permits 
us  unilaterally  to  withdraw  any  case 
simply  by  declaring  that  it  affects  our 
vital  Interests — and  thus  by  reciprocity 
equally  releases  every  other  nation?  We 
must  repeal  It.  Were  it  not  for  this  reser- 
vation, the  legal  problems  of  the  current 
Israeli-Arab  dispute  over  rights  of  access 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  might  bindlngly  be 
brought  before  the  Court. 

How  can  we  expect  the  international 
community  to  take  seriously  our  preach- 
ments about  the  Importance  of  equitable 
treatment  of  all  persons  so  long  as  we 
refuse  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions? We  must  ratify  them. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  ways,  we 
have  not  only  failed  to  take  leadership 
toward  making  the  UN  an  effective  in- 
ternational Instrument,  but  we  have 
actually  been  Instrumental  in  keeping  it 
from  being  effective 

Of  course,  the  U  S  role  toward  the 
U.N.  has  not  been  wholly  negative,  by 
any  means.  We  have  paid  the  costs  of  the 
U.N.  and  Its  related  agencies,  far  above 
our  fair  share.  We  have  supported  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  though  it 
must  be  noted  that  all  these  operations 
so  far  have  been  considered  Uo  be  in  our 
own  interests.  We  have  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty,  the  antiproliferation  treaty  and 
the  treaty  on  peaceful  uses  of  space 
There  are  many  affirmative  things  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  our  role  in  the  UN. 
many  serious  criticisms  to  be  made  of 
the  obeftructlonism  practiced  by  the 
Soviet-bloc  countries  and  France.  Never- 
theless, these  affirmatives  do  not  excuse 
our  failure  of  fundamental  leadership  to 
make  the  U.N  effective  and  our  un- 
willingness to  submit  to  the  U.N  enough 
sovereignty  to  permit  it  to  function  sig- 
nificantly In  the  critical  fields  of  conflict 
that  face  the  world  today. 

Many  would  argue  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  risk  submitting 
to  the  U.N.  disputes  of  vital  concern  to 
our  Interests  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  U.N.  machinery.  Past  performance 
of  the  U.N.  does  not  bear  this  out.  Only 
a  handful  of  minor  resolutions  out  of 
thousands  have  been  adopted  against  our 
vote.  We  are  not  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  U  N.  by 
hostile  or  Irresponsible  majorities,  even 
with  its  present  structural  inadequacies. 

If  the  machinery  of  the  UN.  Is  out- 
dated, however,  as  I  think  it  is  in  very 
Important  respects,  it  is  up  to  us  to  take 
the  initiative  to  modernize  it  It  is  up  to 
us  to  exercise  the  leadership  which  is 
ours  by  virtue  of  our  strength  and  power 


It  Is  up  to  us  to  create  of  the  UN.  an  In- 
strument to  which  we  and  other  nations 
will  be  willing  to  submit  major  Interna- 
tional controversies 

The  major  structural  problems  facing 
the  U  N.  are  creation  of  an  effective 
peacekeeping  force  and  machinery  for 
Its  use,  elimination  of  the  veto  power  in 
the  Security  Council  as  an  absolute  de- 
vice to  ob.struct  too  wide  an  area  of  UN. 
action,  the  proliferation  of  membership 
In  the  General  Assembly  to  the  point 
where  it  is  no  lonaer  rcpre-sentativc  by 
any  reasonable  criteria,  and  economic 
inadequacies  for  financing  the  UN.  it- 
self. Its  specialized  agencies,  and  its 
peacekeeping  activities.  The  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  by  proposing 
charter  revisions  or  statutory  changes  to 
resolve  each  of  these  Issues. 

Tlie  veto  Is  the  major  obstacle  to  effec- 
tive UN  peacekeeping  Too  many  of  the 
world's  vital  security  issues  are  presently 
subject  to  absolute  veto  by  any  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  If  the  UN.  is  to  become 
enabled  to  deal  with  major  security 
problems,  we  simply  must  be  wilhng  to 
rLsk  more  of  these  problems  to  U  N  reso- 
lution. Tills  can  be  approached  in  a 
number  of  ways  First,  we  could  consider 
reducing  the  subject  matter  area  over 
which  a  veto  could  be  exercised,  as,  for 
Instance,  limiting  the  veto  to  UN.  ac- 
tions on  the  soil  of  the  five  permanent 
members.  Second,  we  could  limit  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  the  veto,  for  instance 
by  substituting  a  rule  that  two  of  the  five 
instead  of  one  alone  would  be  required 
to  block  any  proposed  security  action  A 
third  possibility  is  to  provide  that  a  Se- 
curity Council  Vfto  may  be  overridden  by 
some  quantitative  vote,  sav  two-thirds, 
of  the  General  .Assembly  I  would  recom- 
mend exploration  of  all  three  alterna- 
tlve.s — and  at  our  initiative. 

The  principal  structural  problem  con- 
fronting the  General  Assembly  is  one  of 
proliferation  of  small  nations  now  rep- 
resented as  equals  to  the  great  powers. 

The  U  N  sUrted  in  1946  with  51  coun- 
tries, virtually  all  with  lonastanding  in- 
dependence and  exp€'rience  in  interna- 
tional affairs  Today  there  are  122 
members,  more  than  50  of  which  have 
become  Independent  since  World  War  II. 
The  African  bloc  alone  has  38  members, 
almost  one-third  of  the  toul  Assembly 
membership 

It  has  been  estimated — more  as  a 
mathematical  exercise  than  as  a  prac- 
tical guess — that  there  arc  some  65  more 
states,  colonies,  and  territories  which  In 
theory  could  apply  for  U  N  membership 
now.  or  upon  achieving  independence. 
They  range  from  Mozambique  with  a 
population  of  more  than  6'j  million  to 
Pitcalrn  Island — population  85. 

I  see  no  realistic  possibility  of  going 
backward  to  pare  down  the  size  of  the 
Assembly  and  eliminate  delegations  ac- 
cording to  new  qualification  standards. 
I  even  think  there  is  .some  merit  in  hav- 
ing a  U  N  body  in  which  all  independent 
nations  may  be  represented,  no  matter 
how  small  or  weak  they  may  be 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  major 
world  powers  are  not  going  to  submit 
matters  vital  to  tholr  Interests  to  a  body 
.so    very    unrepresentative — particularly 


not  matters  pertaining  to  the  world's  se- 
curity and  their  own.  Some  adjustment 
must  be  provided.  Two  possibilities  occur: 
either  weighted  voting  or  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Regional  Council  within 
the  A.ssembly.  larger  and  more  repre- 
sentative than  the  Security  Council, 
empowered  to  make  certain  kinds  of  Im- 
portant security  decisions.  With  in- 
creased world  market  regionalization 
more  alon^r  the  lines  of  true  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  and  Interest — 
the  formation  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  the  Asian  and  African  Banks, 
and  current  di-scussions  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market^uch  a  Regional 
Council  seems  feasible. 

If  the.se  obstacles  to  effective  Security 
Council  and  General  As.sembly  action 
were  resolved,  our  next  task  would  be 
creation  of  a  standing  peacekeeping  force 
powerful  enough  to  enforce  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  decisions 
and  to  deter  aggression  from  any  source. 

Lastly,  the  economic  problems  of  the 
UN.  will  have  to  be  faced  squarely.  In  my 
mind,  the  organization  cannot  tolerate 
the  .shilly-shallying  demonstrated  during 
last  year's  confrontation  on  payment  for 
peacekeeping  operations,  or  the  nonsolu- 
tion  finally  reached.  The  United  States 
should  not  have  backed  down  on  enforce- 
ment of  article  19's  payment  require- 
ments, particularly  In  view  of  the  favor- 
able decision  of  the  World  Court  on  the 
validity  of  article  19  application. 

The  U.N.  must  have  assessment  powers 
and  the  United  States  must  stand  fully 
behind  them.  Assessment  Is  as  essential 
to  U  N.  survival  as  our  congressional 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  survival.  The  penalty  for 
nonpayment  should  be  loss  of  the  vote 
In  all  UN  councils  until  full  payment  Is 
made,  as  provided  already  In  article  19. 
It  should  be  strictly  enforced,  even  If  this 
results  In  threats  by  major  powers  to 
withdraw  from  the  UN.,  as  occurred  last 
year. 

If  the  UN  Is  to  become  more  than 
Adlal  Stevenson's  characterization  of  its 
social  aspects:  "Protocol,  Gerltol,  and  Al- 
cohol," changes  in  the  areas  I  have  dis- 
cus.sed  will  have  to  be  made. 

For  our  sake,  the  sake  of  our  children 
and  the  sake  of  our  Nation,  we  cannot 
let  the  world  proceed  In  Its  present  state 
of  International  anarchy.  We  cannot  let 
the  U  N  go  chasing  after  history  with  a 
bloody  mop. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenges  of  communLsm  with  Interna- 
tional democracy.  I  would  say,  you  have 
little  faith  in  democracy. 

The  alternative  to  making  the  UN. 
effective  Is  continued  barbarism  In  the 
world,  continued  bloodshed  with  ever 
more  advanced  weapons  of  destruction, 
continued  little  wars  risking  the  big  war 
of  ma.ss  nuclear  annihilation,  I  reject 
that  alternative.  And  I  think  it  not 
unduly  Ideali.stic  to  believe  that  we  can 
make  the  U.N.  effective  if  we  will  only 
take  the  leadership  to  give  It  unvetoable 
ix)wer  of  action  In  International  dLsputes, 
to  provide  it  with  a  more  representative 
legislature,  to  withdraw  our  unilateral 
escape  clause  from  jurisdiction  of  Its 
court,  to  give  it  real  mu.scle  through  a 
useable  pjeacekeeping  force,  ana  to  assure 
Its  financial  survival. 
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AN    OBJECT    LESSON    IN    FOREION 
AID 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  '5fork  IMr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dominican  Repubhc  has  regained  con- 
stitutional political  order  and  has  been 
given  another  chance  to  build  a  stable, 
democratic  society.  In  the  past  2  years, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $200 
million  toward  establishing  a  democratic 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  toward  improving  the  lot  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

The  immediate  objective  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  program  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Is  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  newly  elected  Grovemment  to  attain 
political  and  economic  stability.  Our 
overall  objective  Is  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  planning  and  implementing 
long-range  development  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  agriculture,  de- 
signed to  bring  about  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  for  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

This  large  commitment  Is,  In  impor- 
tant part,  the  Inevitable  aftermath  of 
our  questionable  military  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  In  longer  term 
historic  perspective,  it  is  also  the  result 
of  our  deplorable  support  for  the  reac- 
tionary regime  of  the  TrujlUos  for  many 
years. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  Dominican-type  military  in- 
terventions carry  with  them  an  under- 
taking of  Inordinate  responsibility  for 
supporting  the  governments  that  we  help 
to  install  and  rebuilding  the  structure  of 
the  society  In  which  we  Intervene.  This 
detracts  from  the  local  democratic  proc- 
esses and  places  an  undue  burden  on  us 
for  running  and  financing  the  affairs  of 
the  country  In  which  we  Intervene. 

If  we  ever  are  successful  In  bringing 
our  military  activities  in  Vietnam  to  a 
conclusion,  we  will  be  faced  with  an  even 
more  gigantic  rebuilding  responsibility. 

It  Is  best  by  far  to  leave  local  affairs 
to  local  people  and  through  constructive 
foreign  aid  help  free  societies  to  build 
enough  strength  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

We  cannot  afford  to  support  the  world, 
yet  every  military  intervention  not  only 
carries  Its  own  Inordinate  costs,  but  this 
kind  of  huge  reconstruction  responsibil- 
ity as  well. 

The  job  of  rebuilding  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  vital  one.  given  the  fact 
that  we  did  Intervene.  We  must  hope 
that,  having  virtually  taken  over  the 
Government,  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Dominicans  can  stand  on 
their  own  feet  again. 

Economic  reconstruction  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  Is  a  slow  process,  but  the 
results  are  beginning  to  show.  The  June 
14  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "Dominicans 
nnd  Economic  Progress  Comes  Slowly" 
which  I  think  would  be  of  Interest  to  our 


colleagues  and  I  present  it  here'wlth  for 

insertion  in  the  Record  : 

Dominicans  Find  Economic  Progress  Comes 

Slowlt — $200  MnxiON  in  Aid  From  Uniteo 

States  Helps  To  Sm  Orowth 
(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  June 
8. — The  United  States  found  this  country 
important  enough  two  years  ago  to  move  22.- 
000  troops  here  to  prevent  what  It  said  was 
an  Impending  Communist  takeover,  and  it 
ha«  since  allocated  $200-mUllon  In  aid. 

The  aid  amounts  to  more  than  $50  for 
every  Dominican  citizen. 

A  dark-skinned  working  man  smiles  a  lit- 
tle and  shrugs  when  the  conversation  turns 
to  that  money  and  what  It  might  do  for  him. 
He  says  progress  Is  "slow,  slow,  but  a  little 
better." 

His  comment  is  a  common  man's  version 
of  what  the  economists  have  been  saying: 
"It's  still  hard  to  be  bullish  about  the  econ- 
omy." 

Because  of  the  chaotic  conditions  In  196S. 
when  American  troops  were  attempting  to 
keep  two  Dominican  factions  apart,  more 
than  half  of  the  $200-inlUion  was  In  the  form 
of  outright  grants. 

FOR  FOOD  AID,  t20-MILLION 

More  than  $75-mlUion  was  given  for  "budg- 
et support"  or  to  pay  for  day-to-day  opera- 
tions and  salaries.  About  $20-mllllon  has 
been  spent  on  the  Food  for  Peace  program, 
providing  school  lunches  to  270,000  children 
and  special  food  allotments  to  300,000  fam- 
ilies. 

More  "than  $90-mllllon  has  been  set  aside 
for  a  wide  range  of  rehabilitation  and  devel- 
opment projects  ranging  from  agricultural 
modernization  to  housing,  education  and  the 
stimulation  of  private  enterprise. 

There  has  been  some  grumbling  that  the 
development  program  has  been  moving  too 
slowly,  that  the  ITnlted  States  has  lost  the 
aura  of  success  it  bad  here,  that  some  major 
Dominican  asplratlona  are  being  Ignored. 

President  Joaquin  Balaguer.  Interviewed 
in  the  plnkstone  Presidential  Palace,  said. 
"Sure,  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but 
there's  no  conflict." 

OPPOSmOIf  BACKS  raocRAM 

Even  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the  main 
opposition  group,  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary party,  privately  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's development  program. 

There  is  widespread  and  deep  poverty,  the 
kind  In  which  eight  children  are  crowded  Into 
the  one  room  of  a  rural  bohto,  or  thatched 
hut.  The  country  has  one  of  the  world's 
highest  reported  birth  rates,  3.5  per  cent, 
and  Its  population  is  expected  to  reach  seven 
million  In  two  decades. 

The  illiteracy  rate,  between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  may  be  growing  worse.  President  Bala- 
guer says  70  per  cent  of  the  country's  teach- 
ers are  not  properly  prepared.  Many  rural 
schools  are  pathetic  shanties  with  dirt  floors. 

For  several  years,  almost  a  thousand  Do- 
minicans, finding  that  the  bright  sun  and  the 
lively  beat  of  the  merengue  are  not  enough, 
have  emigrated  each  month  to  the  United 
States.  About  twice  as  many  go  to  the  United 
States  on  nonimmigrant  visas,  and  perhaps 
20  per  cent  of  them  somehow  fall  to  come 
back,  according  to  consular  ofBclals. 

For  all  Its  problems,  however,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  cannot  be  compared  with 
Haiti,  where  the  squalor  and  hopelessness  are 
much  more  extreme.  There  is  electric  power 
in  remote  Dominican  villages.  The  caplt'il 
and  Santiago  have  large  sections  of  beautiful 
homes,  and  even  the  poor  have  a  heartiness 
and  a  pride  in  their  appearance.  The  most 
remote  village  has  its  well-dressed  beauties. 

The  President  meets  once  a  week  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Vnlted  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  he  can  put  his 
economic  program  Into  one  sentence:  '"We've 
got  to  raise  agricultural  production." 

The    $90-mlUlon    In    United    States    loan 


money  allocated  for  development  is  used  for 
agriculture,  irrigation,  feeder  roads,  health 
centers,  potable  water,  education  assistance, 
rural  housing  and  for  a  home-grown  Peace 
Corps  program.  Two  hundred  young  Domini- 
cans, aided  by  about  30  United  States  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  are  working  in  a  thousand 
Dominican  villages,  using  community  labor 
and  materials  to  build  roads,  canals,  schools 
and  other  public  facilities. 

United  States  officials  here  are  consider- 
ing whether  to  asli  Washington  for  $75-mll- 
lion  dollars  In  new  development  loans.  One 
of  the  loans  would  provide  a  modem  market 
system  for  Santo  Domingo,  where  the  pres- 
ent market  Is  a  group  of  primitive  shanties. 

AID    HELPS    BUILD    INDUSTRY 

United  States  aid  Is  also  helping  to  build 
some  light  Industry,  Including  metal-work- 
ing, canning  and  the  manufacture  of  cement 
blocks  and  fertilizer. 

Despite  the  Government's  emphasis  on 
agricultural  development,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public spends  millions  of  dollars  Importing 
such  items  as  fish,  beans,  canned  vegetables, 
tomato  paste,  milk  products  and  peanuts, 
which  are  used  to  make  cooking  oil. 

President  Balaguer  has  tried  to  right  the 
economy  through  an  austerity  program  that 
has  Included  "import  substitution,"  or  the 
production  of  food  products  that  have  been 
imported.  Other  facets  of  the  austerity  pro- 
gram are  attempts  to  control  wages,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  sugar  Indus- 
try, to  tighten  credit  and  to  discourage  Im- 
ports, especially  cars  and  appliances. 

Despite  drought  and  some  failures  in  the 
northwest,  a  major  start  has  been  made  on 
a  program  to  export  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
the  United  States  during  the  winter.  First 
quarter  figures  for  1967  were  double  those  of 
last  year.  Cattle  are  being  shipped  to  Puerto 
Rico,  and  two  new  canneries  are  in  operation. 

SUGAR    INDUSTET    REFORMED 

Traditionally  the  country  has  depended  on 
sugar,  which  is  still  Its  leading  export,  but 
the  industry,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
state,  was  very  Inefficient.  Perhaps  the  Pres- 
ident's major  administrative  success  was  a 
reform  of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  Dominican  Republic's  quota  for  the 
United  States  market,  which  pays  premium 
prices,  was  raised  178,000  tons  this  year  to 
about  600,000  tons.  The  United  States  sales 
will  provide  more  than  $70-mllllon,  and  the 
Government  Is  asking  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  an  annual  quota  of  at  least  650.000 
tons  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  Government  has  been  less  successful 
in  its  campaign  to  reduce  Imports.  Although 
Inilvldual  income  is  reported  to  be  only  $290 
a  year,  there  are  those  who  can  pay  the  huge 
advance  deposits  and  duties  required  to  Im- 
port costly  appliances  and  small  foreign  cars, 
which  sell  for  $4,000  or  more. 

TRADE  BALANCE  GROWING  WORSE 

While  some  so-called  luxury  Imports  have 
declined,  a  steady  flow  of  trucks  and  indus- 
trial machinery  has  meant  that  the  trade 
imbalance  is  getting  worse. 

Another  source  of  revenue,  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes,  Is  weak.  Together, 
the  taxes  amount,  on  the  average,  to  only  $7 
a  person. 

The  Government  has  an  ally  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  Msgr,  Emanuele  Clarizlo,  the 
church  has  been  In  the  thick  of  social  work. 
When  he  arrived  here  years  ago,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  found  people  In  Hlguey  working  on 
an  elaborate  cathedral,  "Why  not  houses?" 
he  askect.  "Why  do  you  think  to  finish  a 
basilica  like  that  when  you're  dying  of  hun- 
ger and  there  are  no  hospitals?"  ,' 

The  Papal  Nuncio,  who  is  seen  all  over  the 
coui  try  driving  his  own  car,  has  also  put 
a  stop  to  the  "monkey  business"  of  using 
priests  for  political  purposes. 

An  editor,  discussing  the  needs  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  admitted  the  need  for 
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economic  aid  but  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
try haa  had  71  leaders  In  123  years  What  It 
needed  moat  he  said,  was  political  tolerance 
and  stability. 


THE 


APPROPRIATIONS     BUSINESS 
OP  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  CABELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  M.ahonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 

Summary  of  action  on  builgtl  e.tltinul 

|Do«s  not  mcludt  any    back-door"  type  appropriations,  or 


Treasury-Post  OfQce  bill,  four  appropria- 
tion bills  have  received  final  clearance 
this  session.  They  Involved  $23,606,840,- 
652  of  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions They  appropriated  $23,322,940,767. 
a  reduction  of  $283,899,885  They  pro- 
vided $16,200,000  in  loan  or  contract  au- 
thority, $14,500,000  less  than  the  buduPt 
requests. 

Tv,o  of  the  four  bills  were  supplemen- 
tals  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  which  ends 
tomorrow.  They  involved  $14,533,474,652 
in  budget  requests  for  appropriations, 
and  they  appropriated  $14,394,451,417,  a 
reduction  of  $139,023,235.  The  Vietnam 
defense  supplemental  accounts  for  $12.- 
196.520.000  of  the  appropriations. 

The  two  regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal 


1968 — Interior  and  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice— involved  $9,073,366,000  of  budget 
requests  for  appropriations,  and  they  ap- 
propriated $8,928,489,350.  a  reduction  of 
$144,876,650 

The  Hou.se  has  considered  11  bills  dur- 
inis'  the  session  and  has  reduced  the 
Pre.sidenfs  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations by  $3,039,028,598.  It  has  rough- 
ly $21  billion,  plus,  additional  requ^'sts 
yet  to  consider 

The  Senate  has  considered  four  bills 
thi.s  session  and  reduced  the  bud^et  re- 
quests for  appropriations  by  $195,547,169. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  two  tables — ■ 
one  a  summarization  of  the  totals  of  the 
bills,  the  other  a  listing  by  individual 
bills: 


(.<  of    ■tipproprialwns"  tn  apprnprntl ion  lulls,  :i<)th  Comj.,  1st  sess.,  an  of  June  S9,  t!t67 
permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  lejislalion  Does  include  mdelmile  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  tiills| 


A,  Housa  actions: 

1.  BwifOt  requests  >or     approDrialions"  considered 

2.  Amounts  in  1 1  bills  passed  by  House  

3.  Chang*  from  corresponding  tudjet  requests  — 

6.  Senala  Ktions: 

1.  Badftt  requests  for  "appropriations  '  considered 

2.  Amounts  in  4  bills  passed  by  Senate 

3.  Chini*  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

4.  Comparad  wrtli  House  amounts  m  itiese  4  bills.. 

C.  Fiital  action]: 

1.  Budftt  rtquests  for  'appropriations"  considered 

2.  Amounti  approved  in  4  bills  enacted .. 

3.  Cofflparbon  with  corresponding  budget  requests. 


All  fiiiirti  arc  rounded  amounti 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1967        Bilb  tor  fiscal  1968       Bills  lor  the  session 


J14, 411, 000,000 
14,238,000.000 

i>J112,477,000.000 

•■'  109.611,000,000 

J126.888.0OO.O0fl 
123.849.000,000 

-173.000,000 

-2,866,000,000 

-3.039.000.000 

14.533.000,000 

14.4b7.000,000 

9.073.000.000 
8.  954.  OOO.  000 

23.606.000.000 
23.411,000,000 

-76,000,000 
+219,000,000 

-U9.0OO.0OO 
-90.000.000 

-195,000.000 
+  309.000.000 

14.533.000.000 
14.394.000.000 

9.  073.  000.  000 
8.928.000.000 

23.  606.  000.  000 
23,322,000,000 

-139,000,000 


-145.000.000 


-284,000.000 


•  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  m  January  budget  it  about  J15,2I2,- 
066,000  tor  fiscal  year  1968 

>  Includes  advance  funding  lor  Fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
1980,000,000:  House,  J925,0OO,0OO) 


'And  participation  sales  authoriiations  as  lollows:  Total  autltonzations  requested  m  budget, 
J4,300, 000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  Jl ,916.000,000. 


Prepared  June  29.  1967,  m  the  Hou';e  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Summary    of   action    on    bwiget    eslimalrs    of   "appropriations"    in    appropriation    hills,    OOlh    Cong.,    1st    sens.,    as    of   June    29,    1H67 


IDoes  not  include  any    back-door"  typ«  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislatton  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual 

appropriation  bills) 

Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

House 

Passed  House 

Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

Senate 

Passed  Senata 

Enacted 

(+)or(-).  latest 

action  compared 

to  budget 

Bills  for  fiscjl  1968: 

J7, 613.  787,  000 

63.  499,  000 

49.  600,  OOO 

1.443.  793.000 

(30,700.000) 

«>  10,804.642.700 

(40.  000.  OOO) 

»  13  322  603  000 

r,  499, 230. 000 

59,  499,  000 

48,100.000 

1.365,310.150 

(16.200.000) 

'»  10,013.178,782 

17,615,148,000 

17,  555. 167, 000 

J7. 545, 641, 000 

-J69,507.000 

Dtstrid  of  Columbia: 

-4.000.000 

Ftdtral  loan  appropriation 

1,458,218,000 
(30,  700, 000) 

i.' 399.  359,  550 

(16,200,000) 

1,382.  848."  350 

-1.500,000 
-75,369,650 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations  . . .. 

(16,200,000)              (-14,500,000) 

-791,463.918 

(-40.000.000) 

Labor-HEW 

Stata   Ju^ticA  Cammerce   ind  the  ludiciarv 

1 13  \■^^  48«  000 

-185.115.000 

»2  342  942  000            '2.194.026.500 

-148.915,500 

231.311.132 

'5.  021.097.  400 

(859,600.000) 

71.584.000.000 

'(4.867.813.000) 

•(2,937.000.000) 

•(3,818.736,000) 

•  0,718,618.772) 

CO 

228.  089, 952 
«  4.  770.  580  950 
(859.600.000) 
70.295,200,000 

-3.221,180 

-250.516,450 

jt. 

-1,288,800.000 

Militarv  con^tructioii 

Foreign  assstance 

Transportation 

Supplam*nlal(MASA,  poverty,  other  deterred  items: 



Subtotal,  1968  bills .  

112.477.275.232  1         109.610.703.334  |            9,073.366.000 

8,954.526.550  i            8.928.489.350           -2.818.408.698 

Supplementals  lor  fiscal  1967 

12.  275, 870,  000             12,196.520.000             12.275.870.000 

12.196.520.000            12.196.520.000               -79,350,000 

2d  supplamental. .              

2,134,932,833               2,041.826.133              2.257.604.652  |            2.260.246.933'            2.197,931,417  1              -59,673,235 

Subtotal.  1967  bills 

14.410.802,833  1          14, 238, 346. 133  |          14, S33, 474, 652  |          14, 456, 766, 933  |          14.3H451.417  |            -139.023.235 

Cumulative  "appropriation"  totals  lor  the  session: 

HOUM _ 

StMit                                         .... 

126  888  078  065 

123  849  049  4S7 

1                     ..     ..... 

-3.039.028.598 

23.606,840,652  1          23.4ii.293.483 

-195.547.169 

Enaclad 

23. 606. 840. 652 

23,322,940,767 

-283,  899,  885 

1 

I  Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about 
J15,212,066,0()O  for  fiscal  year  1968  (All  for'rs  of  permanent  new  obligational  authority"  (or 
1%8  were  tenUtively  estimated  <n  the  January  budget  at  SI  7. 452. 899. OOO  > 

'  Includes  advance  funding  'or  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
{980,000.000;  House  bill.  »25,aOC.0OO) 

'And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows  Independent  offices-HUD,  13,235,000,000 
in  budget  estimates  and  {881,000.000  m  House  bill.  Labor^HEW.  (115,000,000  in  budget  estimates 


and  House  bill.  Slate,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  ludiciary.  {150,000,000  in  budget  estimates 
and  House  bill  Agriculture  {800,000,000  m  budget  estimates  and  House  bill  Total  authoriza- 
tions requested  m  budget  {4.300.000.000;  total  in  Houne  Bills.  {1,946.000,000. 

'  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee, 

'  Several  billion. 

Prepared  June  29.  1967,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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JULY  4.  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GREAT  ITALIAN  PATRIOT  GARI- 
BALDI 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cxjnsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
preat  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  great  patriot — Giuseppe  Garibaldi, 
Italian  soldier,  revolutionist,  and  patriot, 
born  on  July  4.  1807. 

Garibaldi  is  a  name  emblazoned  in 
Italian  history  and  indeed  In  the  history 
of  mankind's  yearning  for  freedom. 
While  in  his  twenties  Garibaldi  met 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  whose  doctrine  of 
revolutionary  nationalism  inspired  Gari- 
baldi to  enroll  in  Mazzini's  society, 
"Young  Italy" — Giovine  ItaliEi — which 
was  striving  for  national  unity.  Garibaldi 
joined  the  Piedmontese  navy  In  order  to 
stir  up  mutiny  and  initiate  a  national 
revolution,  but  upon  being  detected  wtis 
forced  to  flee  the  country  In  1834.  For 
his  actions  he  was  senteilced  to  death  In 
absentia  by  the  government  of  Piedmont. 
To  escape  death  the  yoimg  Italian  fled 
to  South  America  where  he  spent  the 
next  12  years— 1836  to  1848. 

Returning  to  Italy  In  1848,  the  year  of 
revolutions,  Garibaldi  first  fought  for  the 
newly  formed  Milanese  Republic  against 
Austria.  The  following  year  the  republi- 
can government  In  Rome  entrusted  him 
with  the  supreme  task  of  defending  the 
city  against  an  imminent  French  Inva- 
sion. Although  Garibaldi  and  his  follow- 
ers ultimately  fell  before  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  French,  he  won  a  much 
greater  prize  than  military  victory.  Their 
bravery  and  tenacity  in  defending  Rome 
at  a  time  when  other  revolutionaries 
were  ofTering  feeble  resistance  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  regimes  proved  to  the 
world  that  Italians  could  and  would  fight 
for  their  national  freedom.  Without  the 
inspiration  and  brilliance  of  Garibaldi, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  defense  of  Rome 
would  have  been  so  Impressive.  The 
qualities  which  he  exhibited — skill  as  a 
general,  extraordinary  personal  valor 
and  fearlessness,  power  of  leadership,  and 
a  determination  never  to  surrentler  to 
the  enemies  of  Italy — caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
Italian  national  spirit. 

After  the  defeat  at  Rome,  Garibaldi 
was  forced  into  exile  by  the  Piedmontese 
government.  Only  in  1854  was  he  allowed 
back  home,  after  having  spend  much  of 
his  adult  hfe  in  exile.  In  1856  and  1858 
Garibaldi  secretly  met  the  Piedmontese 
prime  minister.  Count  Camillo  di  Cavour, 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  command 
a  unit  of  volunteers  when  Piedmont  be- 
gan a  war  against  Austria  in  1859  with 
French  help.  The  war  was  ended  when 
Lombardy  was  recovered  from  Austria 
but  with  Venetia  still  in  Austrian  pos- 
session. Garibaldi  broke  with  Cavour 
when  the  latter  seemed  to  put  Piedmon- 
tese and  conservative  interests  before 
those  of  national  imiflcatlon. 


In  September  1859,  Garibaldi  went  to 
Florence  where  he  tried  to  organize  a 
march  on  Rome  to  overthrow  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  but  was  dissuaded  from 
this  course  by  King  'Victor  Emmanuel. 
Yet  early  In  1860,  when  Cavour  bargained 
away  Nice  to  France,  Garibaldi  became 
ungovernable  over  this  cession  of  his 
homa  city.  Indignant  and  rebellious,  he 
sailed  to  Sicily  with  scarcely  1,000  Red- 
shirts,  where  a  revolt  had  broken  out 
against  Francis  II,  the  Bourbon  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  After  an  extraordinarily 
successful  campaign.  Garibaldi  organized 
Sicily  under  his  personal  leadership  and 
marched  upon  Naples.  Checked  in  Octo- 
ber by  the  Neapolitan  army  on  the  Vol- 
tumo  River  north  of  Naples,  he  reluc- 
tantly accepted  Piedmontese  help  and  ul- 
timately handed  over  his  command  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  With 
this  territory  added  to  the  recently  ex- 
panded Piedmontese  regim«»,  a  new  Ital- 
ian state  came  into  being.  The  great  pa- 
triot Garibaldi  had  thus  acted  as  a  chief 
agent  In  the  process  of  Italian  unifica- 
tion. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  tribute  to 
Garibaldi,  one  of  the  greatest  guerrilla 
generals  of  all  time,  a  great  patriot,  and 
a  prime  mover  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
unification.  He  truly  ranks  among  the 
universal  patriots  of  all  time,  and  on 
this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  we 
once  more  recall  his  greatness,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


ILLINOIS  IS  MEETING  CHALLENGES 
OP  AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNO- 
LOGICAL ADVANCE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  report  of  Mr.  William 
Karp,  secretary  and  public  member  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Karp  for  the 
cogent  and  comprehensive  report  which 
was  prepared  under  his  direction.  Within 
the  report,  the  problems  faced  by  a  State 
with  a  growing  Industrial  complex  were 
carefully  analyzed.  They  were  discussed 
in  depth,  and  solutions  were  recom- 
mended whenever  possible.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  contribution  which  the 
commission  made  was  to  realize  that  con- 
tinued economic  growth  is  not  assured 
unless  constructive  progrsims  arise  to 
meet  new  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  States  in  the  Union.  Her  indus- 
try is  rapidly  expanding,  her  agriculture 
Is  becoming  more  efiBclent,  and  she  ex- 
ports more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation.  The  contributions  of  such  dedi- 
cated organizations  as  the  commission 
on  automation  and  technological  prog- 
ress have  put  Dllnois  In  the  forefront  of 
e£Qcient  State  governments.  Because 
other  States  are  faced  with  the  same 


problems  as  Illinois,  I  am  sure  the  high- 
lights of  Mr.  Karp's  report  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all. 

The  report  follows: 

Technological  Progress — A  Report  op 
Findings 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  Is  a 
little  like  a  roller  coaster  ride.  Fascinating— 
but  frightening. 

Many  people  today  are  more  than  a  Httle 
dismayed  by  the  scientific  and  technological 
genu  that  have  escaped  Into  the  world. 

Most  of  us  applaud  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nological progress  which  made  possible  an 
affluent  society.  But  along  with  these  bene- 
fits is  the  sPfectre  of  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  And  not  the  least  of  our 
concerns  Is  the  existing  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  capabilities  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion. 

Instinctively,  we  sense  the  need  to  under- 
stand such  powerful  forces. 

There  Is  no  time  for  delay  In  recognizing 
and  dealing  with  the  reverberating  impacts 
of  technological  progress  upon  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  the  cultural  Institutions 
of  Illinois.  To  keep  from  faltering,  the  only 
thing  to  do  Is  to  work  hard  on  the  emerging 
problems  and  Issues. 

Which  Is  what  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress  has 
been  doing  through  hearings.  Investigations 
and  studies  since  December  of  1965.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  we  have  been  able  to  master 
this  complex  and  changing  subject.  But  here 
are  some  of  the  highlights  based  upon  our 
findings: 

Technological  progress  is  changing  Illinois. 
It  win  not  ruin  us.  It  can  enrich  us.  That 
advance  stage  of  technological  progress — 
automation — does  present  a  danger,  but  only 
if  we  do  nothing  about  it.  The  question  be- 
fore us  is  how  can  this  great  industrial- 
agricultural  state  make  technological  Inno- 
vation serve  all  of  Its  citizens? 

Since  World  War  II,  technological  advances 
have  remodeled  the  business  and  Industrial 
landscape  of  Illinois,  rescheduled  the  work 
day  and  categorized  many  of  us  Into  new 
kinds  of  occupations.  There  is  greater  promise 
today  also  of  solutions  to  primary  human, 
physical,  economic  and  social  problems  that 
have  troubled  our  lives,  our  towns  and  na- 
tions throughout  history. 

The  Commission  found  that  some  leaders 
in  Industy,  labor  and  government  are  not 
aware  of  how  technological  change  Is  shap- 
ing and  redirecting — though  not  always 
pleasantly — the  lives  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  Illinois. 

Illinois  stands  as  a  giant  of  both  Industry 
and  agriculture  in  the  nation's  economic 
structure. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  can  claim  to 
have  produced  the  greatest  volume  of  over- 
seas exports;  the  biggest  tonnage  of  steel; 
the  first  nuclear  chain  reaction;  the  most 
corn  and  soybeans;  the  world's  busiest  com- 
mercial airport;  and  TV's  Kukla,  Fran  and 
Ollle. 

The  changing  tides  of  technological  prog- 
ress was  Investigated  by  conducting  hearings 
in  three  industries — meatpacking,  banking 
and  insurance.  The  testimony  of  witnesses 
from  these  industries  depicted  the  Impact  of 
technological  change  upon  their  establish- 
ments: 

The  decline  of  meatpacking  in  Illinois  be- 
gan when  rail  transportation  advantages 
were  neutralized  by  the  refrigerated  motor 
truck  and  when  advancing  technology  made 
big,  aging  plants  obsolete. 

Today,  new  meatpacking  plants  are  smaller, 
more  specialized,  located  most  frequently 
near  the  source  of  livestock  supply — mainly 
in  the  Western  corn-belt — and  highly  mech- 
anized. Electric  power  tools  and  sawing  de- 
vices skin,  dress  and  trim  livestock. 

Chicago  is  no  longer  "hog  butcher  of  the 
world."  The  old  Union  Stockyards  has  been 
condensed  to  half  its  size.  The  new  stream- 
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lined  operation  makes  Chicago  the  forenjoat 
livestock  distribution  center  in  the  world. 
Hogs  no  longer  die  In  Chicaner  they  merely 
stage  away.  For  Chicago  has  become  a  stag- 
ing area  from  which  each  year  five  million 
animals  march  to  their  places  on  the  coun- 
try's dinner  tables 

Illinois  dropped  from  Its  number  one  place 
in  meatpacking  to  number  two.  behind  Iowa. 
Job  displacement  w:is  severely  felt  Employ- 
ment In  meatpacking  plant.s  dropped  45 
from  a  peak  of  41  900  to  23  000  employee.s.  In 
the  years  from  1956  to  1965  Dunni;  this  ten 
(10)  year  period,  jobs  In  Chicago  declined 
even  more  sharply,  by  57  :  A  deHclt  of  15- 
000  Jobe  In  meatpacking  w,i«  left  behind  In 
Chicago  alone  by  the  teclin^. logical  changes 
m  this  Industry 

What  happened  to  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers displaced  from  meatpacking  Jobs' 

The  vast  majority  left  meatp.icklng  After 
a  period  of  severe  economic  hardship.  80  ; 
were  re-employed  eventually  In  other  Indus- 
strtes  to  Jobe  paying  »1  000  iX)  less,  on  the 
average.  Pew  displaced  workers  had  sutfi- 
clent  education  or  aptitude  for  retraining 
and  moat  workers  displ  iye<l  great  reluctance 
to  relocate  their  families  for  the  sake  of 
Jobs. 

Wltnesaea  at  hearings  on  the  Banking  In- 
dustry testified  that  automation  has  made 
a  dramatic  entrance  into  financial  institu- 
tions. Technological  changes  have  already 
placed  banking  on  the  threshold  of  an  ex- 
citing new  age. 

The  significant  move  to  bank  automation 
began  approximately  ten  i  10>  years  ago  when 
mounting  work  loads  and  Increasing  oper- 
ating problems  engulfed  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks.  In  195'2.  eight  billion  checks 
were  written,  but  by  1960  the  total  ran  to 
thirteen  billion  At  that  rate,  by  1970  there 
would  have  been  an  annual  avalanche  of 
more  than  twenty-two  billion  checks  inun- 
dating the  banking  industry. 

Other  factors,  too,  propelled  banking  au- 
tomation. Between  1946  and  I960,  commer- 
cial banka  had  a  great  growth  of  bu.'slness 
activity.  The  number  of  savings  accounts 
Increased  33"?.  commercial  loans  113"; 
mortgage*  290''^  :  and  Installment  credit,  an 
Impressive,  mushrooming  850 r  . 

Such  growth  has  been  a  result,  not  a  cause 
It  refiecta  the  overall  growth  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  these  ex'ernal  pressures 
leading  to  automation,  there  also  have  been 
several  trends  within  banking  that  have 
exerted  Internal  pressures  for  technological 
solutions.  Perhaps,  most  Importiint  Is  the 
growth  In  bank  employment  Few  industries 
have  so  large  a  ratio  of  clerical  employees 
to  payroll  costs  If  banking  employment  con- 
tinued Its  15  year  post  World  War  II  growth. 
everybody  In  the  labor  force  would  be  work- 
ing In  banks  by  the  year  2100 

The  Issue  was  clear  B.inks  accepted  the 
challenge  before  them  with  a  speed  uncom- 
mon for  a  relatively  conservative  profession 
By  the  late  1950s,  a  solution  for  automated 
processing  of  the  mounting  volume  of  checks 
was  hit  upon. 

Magnetic  Ink  Character  Recogfnltlon  — 
known  aa  MICR — was  developed  and  Intro- 
duced, and  broke  the  check  barrier. 

Computers  h.we  opened  up  a  new  era  of 
banking  altogether  For  business  firms,  banks 
can  provide  such  automated  customer  serv- 
ices aa:  account-reconcJement  programs: 
blll-coUectlon  programs,  sales  analyses:  ac- 
counts receivable  and  payable;  expense  anal- 
yses; and  Inventory  controls.  For  Individual 
depositors,  services  may  involve:  iacoane  and 
disbursement  analyses,  consolidated  state- 
ments of  all  Information  on  a  savings,  check- 
ing or  Installment  credit  account;  automatic 
debits;  and  even  a  paying-agent  service. 

The  age  of  the  checkless  society  or  the 
cashless  society  still  has  m^iny  obstiic'ee  to 
overconLe.  There  are  tren^Ls.  however,  that 
Indicate  w«  will  use  lese  aiul  lees  cash  and 
fewer  and  fewer  checks. 


What  becomes  of  people  who  have  been 
displaced  by  automation? 

Many  old-fafihloned  Jobs  are  being  elim- 
inated. Generally,  personnel  are  transferred 
to  smillar  or  better  positions.  Statewide 
banking  employment  In  Illinois  has  risen 
about  2'j'.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
offering  of  new  services  as  well  as  industry 
growth 

The  Insurance  Industry— which  like  bank- 
ing consLsLs  essentially  of  white  collar  occu- 
pations— has  felt  the  sharp  impact  of  auto- 
mation, according  to  testimony  of  witnesses 
from  Illinois  Insurance  companies 

Insurance  Is  a  growth  Industry.  Since 
World  War  II.  many  companies  have  grown 
at  a  phenomenal  pace 

The  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Springfield.  Illinois,  for  example,  grew  from 
one  billion  to  6.330  000. OOO  di'Uars  of  lns\ir- 
ance  In  force  fr<.>ni  1952  to  1966.  And  they 
belter  th:in  doubled  Uhelr  life  p'jllcles  during 
th.it  time  from  approximately  400.000  to 
950  000 

The  Continental  A.=surftnce  Company  of 
Chlc.igo  grew  from  five  billion  to  eleven  bil- 
lion dollars  of  insurance  in  force  from  1957 
to  1966. 

The  insurance  Industry  ranks  among  the 
largest  employers  In  the  United  States,  em- 
ploying more  than  850.000  people  More  than 
half  of  these — 470.000 — are  employed  by  life 
companies  Total  employment  rose  32 'r  be- 
tween 1954  and  1964. 

A  Urge  part  of  the  activity  of  an  Insur- 
ance carrier  consists  of  the  recording,  stor- 
age, retrieval,  and  proceistng  of  Information 
Unless  a  rapidly  expanding  company  takes 
advantage  of  every  means  to  process  this  In- 
formation, the  burden  and  expense  of  paper- 
work becomes  Insupportable  The  old  mantial 
and  punch  card  system  had  served  Insurance 
company  purposes  well  up  to  a  point,  but 
now  is  unable  to  keep  up  w;th  the  continued 
demand  for  services  There  was  no  alternative 
for  rapidly  growing  Insurance  carriers.  They 
were  compelled  to  turn  to  electronic  com- 
puter systems  By  1963.  corapiuil'is  account- 
ing for  80"^.  of  all  employment  In  the  Insur- 
ance field  had  Installed  computers 

Computer  systems  have  almost  elinilnate<l 
decisionmaking  In  routine  Jobs  Supervisory 
Jobs  h.ive  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
rcspoasib  lltles  Middle  management  ()ers«/n- 
nel  respo  islbtlllles  have  increased  greatly 

Top  man...;:r..tnt  Jobs  will  require  more 
skill  Those  who  aspire  for  such  positions  In 
the  future  will  have  to  be  computer  ori- 
ented 

What  IS  the  employment  outlook  In  the 
Industry? 

Jobs  for  key  punch  operators  and  tabu- 
lating machine  operators  will  decline  within 
the  next  five  years  Job  opportunities  for  file 
and  Junior  clerks  will  be  fewer 

In  short,  the  Insurance  Industry  will  be 
able  to  absorb  projiortlonately  fewer  people 
from  the  labor  market  In  the  years  ahead 
than  formerly. 

At  present,  there  Is  an  acute  short^ige  of 
trained  computer  personnel  Many  Insurance 
companies  have  had  to  turn  to  lis  own  or- 
ganization for  talent,  and  to  undertake  cost- 
ly training  programs 

It  was  soon  evkle.  t  that  companies  In 
many  industries  other  than  insurance  and 
banking  were  "beating  the  bushes"  for 
trained  computer  pri:v.;rammers.  systems 
analysts,  as  well  as  other  trained  personnel 
Tills  led  the  Commission  into  a  two-d;iy 
hearing  on  vocational  education,  manjxjwer 
training  programs  and  apprenticeship  The 
Commission  wanted  to  know  wh.it  was  being 
done  by  our  educational  Institutions  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  workforce  of  Illinois  for 
Jobs  attuned  to  the  atomic,  space  and  com- 
puter age: 

One  witness  from  industry  said  that  forty 
(40)  personnel  directors  of  companies  In 
Illinois  acknowledged  dissatisfaction  with 
the  average  product  of  our  public  education 


system  The  general  complaint  was  that  lit- 
eracy and  mathematical  skills  were  much  too 
low  for  most  Jobs. 

Producus  of  public  high  schools  and  voca- 
tional high  schools  may  be  as  cood  as  they 
were  ten  (10)  or  fifteen  (15)  years  ago,  but 
that  Is  not  good  enough.  Today,  modern  in- 
dustry places  a  muth  m  ►re  serious  demand 
on  learning  ability  and  achievement,  partic- 
ularly In  the  areas  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  A  much  greater  demand  is  being 
made  for  special  skills  than  Is  being  turned 
out  by  vocational  hljh  schools. 

Many  companies  object  to  training  In  ma- 
chine o[XTations  that  will  not  be  useful  any- 
where in  Industry.  With  Increasing  frequen- 
cy, employers  comment.  "We  huve  to  untram 
graduates  of  vocational  high  schools  before 
we  can  begin  to  train  them  on  our  machines  " 
Other  witnesses  representing  private,  state, 
city  ,iiid  feder.il  education  agencle.s  and  man- 
ix>wer  training  programs  st:irkly  outlined  the 
tralnlnt;  and  education  problems  Illinois 
faces. 

Illinois  is  moving  ahead  with  an  e.xclting 
program — the  development  of  a  Junior  col- 
lege system  In  the  past,  the  St.ite  has  not 
had  Institutions  to  do  the  Job  a  Junior  col- 
lege can  do.  It  has  had  universities  and  It 
has  had  the  secondary  schcxils.  but  some  fields 
such  as  medical  technology  are  neither  uni- 
versity nor  secondary  scliool  subjects.  If  the 
Junior  college  succeeds  in  becoming  a  com- 
munity institution  that  serves  community 
and  state  needs,  such  technical  training  can 
be  started. 

There  Is  a  broad  gap  at  present  between  the 
training  the  State  provides  and  projected  de- 
velopments In  industry.  We  have  not  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  many  changes  In 
workforce  skills  which  are  being  brought 
about  by  technological  progress. 

Illinois  has  been  among  the  leading  states 
in  the  Union  In  the  number  of  out-of-school 
and  dl.splaced  persons  enrolled  In  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Only  California  and 
New  York  surpass  Illinois. 

lLinp<jwer  training  programs  recently  have 
been  oriented  to  the  disiidvaiitaged  group 
who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  A.s 
a  result,  these  programs  are  now  geared 
towards  filling  atKJut  one-third  of  exiting 
Job  needs  while  two-thirds  are  unmet  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds.  Consequently,  emerging 
occupations  In  the  vkllled,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional fields  can  be  helped  only  on  a  very 
limited  scale  because  of  fund  limitations. 
Even  training  of  computer  programmers  has 
been  curtailed 

.^ppr<•xlmately  ten  difTerent  Federal  acts 
provide  funds  for  training.  E.ich  year  the 
Stale  is  required  to  develop  a  plan  lor  trnln- 
ing  under  each  of  ihe^e  acts  There  Is.  how- 
ever, no  overall  coordinating  machinery  for 
this.  Coordination  Is  considered  imperative  If 
IllinoLs  Is  to  derive  full  benefit  from  federal 
funding  programs 

rhe  effect  of  technological  advancement 
In  the  building  trades  has  been  to  reduce 
employment  and  apprenticeship  opportuni- 
ties Six  years  ago  the  Cook  County  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  hi.d  a  mem- 
berhhlp  of  130,000  building  trades  mechanics 
during  peak  perlod-s.  Today,  it  Is  down  to  less 
than  100  000  workers  M  the  same  time,  this 
smaller  number  of  mechanics  Is  doing  a 
greater  s(]uare  footage  and  dollar  volume  of 
conslruclion  than  ever  before. 

Not    only    building    projects    are    alTected 
Road  cotislruction   ust-s  a  machine  that  ap- 
plies and  pre-flnishes  60-foot-wlde  sefmienls 
of  concrete  Only  two  or  three  men  are  needed 
to  do  final  touch-up. 

According  to  testimony  presented  by  the 
Chicago  Urban  League,  the  Impact  of  tech- 
nological progress  in  the  Chicago  labor  mar- 
ket hius  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  un- 
skilled jobs  while  Increasing  the  number  of 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  posiUons.  These  new 
Job  openings  are  out  of  reach  for  many  Negro 


workers,  primarily  because  the  schools  have 
failed  to  equip  Negroes  for  the  realities  of 
modern  day  Job  requirements. 

The  representative  stated  that  high  schools 
are  falling  to  educate  people.  Not  enough 
money  Is  being  spent  per  pupil.  There  are  not 
enough  experienced  teachers.  Classrooms  are 
overcrowded. 

One  of  the  Conxmlsslon's  last  fljidlngs 
concerns  the  200  billion  electron  volt  (Pro- 
ton)  Accelerator  Project  at  Weston.  Illinois. 

The  project  not  only  will  accelerate  atoms 
to  unjsaralleled  speeds  on  earth,  but  will 
also  Jet  stream  the  State  of  Illinois  Into  an 
advanced  competitive  position  In  science  re- 
search. At  one  fell  swoop,  Illinois  Is  assured 
of  Joining  the  elite  fraternity  of  such  sci- 
ence-oriented states  as  California.  New  York 
and  Massachusetts. 

There  Is  no  telling  at  this  stage  what  spin 
offs  in  scientific  knowledge,  new  technolog- 
ical advances  and  new  Industries  may  evolve 
out  of  this  remarkable  scientific  enterprise 
which  seeks  to  penetrate  the  Innermost  se- 
crets of  matter  and  energy.  We  can  reason- 
ably predict  that  the  (Proton)  Accelera- 
tor will  deeply  affect  industry,  university, 
public  pwllcy  and  labor  in  Illinois.  It  will 
create  in  economic  potential  of  unlimited 
dimensions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  single 
event  in  recent  State  history  has  an  equal 
claim  to  significance  In  shaping  the  future 
prospects  of  the  people  In  Illinois.  The  Com- 
mission's work  has  only  begun. 

Our  study  of  technological  progress  In  Il- 
linois thus  far  has  raised  more  questions 
than  we  have  been  able  to  answer.  Many 
subjects  have  been  scrutinized,  but  are  far 
from   having   been   probed   or   understood. 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  our  resources  al- 
lowed since  the  1965  session  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  catch  this  tiger  by  the  tail. 


HEARINGS  ON  REPRESENTATION 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  396, 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  Congress,  and  companion 
measures,  before  the  full  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  These 
hearings  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  July 
19.  1967.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2141,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  send 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representative,  room 
2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 


PERMANENT  PEACE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST— HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
689 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  a  resolution  upon  which 
a  permanent  peace  can  be  based  in  the 
Middle  East.  Today  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

In  order  to  insure  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  believe  It  is  essential 
that  peace  negotiations  take  place  di- 
rectly between  the  belligerent  nations.  I 
am  certain  any  agreement  between  the 
parties  will  prove  acceptable  to  the 
world. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
resolution  of  timely  interest  and  ask 
that  they  give  it  their  careful  considera- 
tion: 

H.    Res.    689 
A    resolution   expressing   the   sense   of    the 

House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 

permaoient  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

Whereas  Israel  has,  for  the  third  time, 
driven  off  the  aggressors  who  have  vowed 
her  destruction;  and 

Whereas  Israel  Euks  only  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East;  and 

Whereas  Israel  has  thwarted  designs  of 
communism  in  the  Middle  East  and  is  Amer- 
ica's only  reliable  friend  In  the  region;  and 

Whereas  all  nations  have  the  right  to  live 
secure  from  threats  and  harassment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  be  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  as   International  waters; 

That  the  Constantinople  Treaty  of  1888  be 
enforced  by  the  signatory  powers  so  that  no 
parties  shall  be  denied  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal; 

That  Israel  not  be  required  to  withdraw 
its  troops  to  any  arbitrary  line  tmtll  the 
negotiation  of  a  permanent  peace  treaty; 

That  peace  negotiations  take  place  pri- 
marily and  directly  between  the  belligerent 
parties  in  the  Middle  East; 

That  Israel  be  assured  a  rectification  of 
frontiers  to  make  its  territory  less  vulnerable 
to  surprise  attack,  including  possession  of  the 
old  city  of  Jerusalem; 

That  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees 
from  this  most  recent  and  previous  wars  be 
resolved  once  and  forever  more,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States; 

That  this  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  developed  nations  contribute 
reasonable  amounts  of  money  to  encourage 
economic  development  among  all  the  bellig- 
erent states; 

That  the  United  States  agree  to  guarantee 
enforcement  of  any  peace  treaty  that  emerges 
from  the  recent  conflict. 


ROLE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:aKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  women  in  helping  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty  is  absolutely  crucial,  and  more 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  efforts 
of  many  women's  organizations  and 
many  thousands  of  dedicated  individual 


ladies  in  helping  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  articulate  ladies  engaged  in  support 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Willen  of  New  York  City,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  a  leading  figure  in  Women 
in  Community  Service — WICS — an  orga- 
nization compi-ibed  of  women  of  all  faiths 
which  was  formed  to  help  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  program. 

As  an  example  of  Mrs.  Willen's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  disadvantaged  American 
youth,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a  re- 
port on  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women  in  Astoria,  Oreg.,  which 
Mr.  Willen,  as  NCJW  president,  sent  out 
as  a  news  release  this  past  March.  Mrs. 
Willen's  report  is  especially  significant, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  stresses  the  vital 
contributions  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  to  a  successful  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
Mrs.  Willen's  report  on  the  Tongue  Point 
Center  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Visrr   TO   Tongue   Point 
(By  Mrs.  Joseph  WlUen) 

With  the  Presidents  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women  and  Church  Women 
United,  I  went  to  Oregon  to  be  In  on  the 
planning  and  opening  of  the  new  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Tongue  Point.  Oreg. 

The  new  center  will  be  a  symbol  of  the 
success  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps,  and  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people  who  believed  In  It  from 
the  start.  It  Is  located  In  the  state  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Green,  who  was  largely 
re8f>onslble  for  having  women  written  Into 
the  original  Job  Corps  legislation.  It  Is  be- 
ing reconverted  from  a  former  men's  center 
to  accommodate  the  vastly  Increased  niun- 
ber  of  women  trainees  now  called  for  by  the 
new  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  Thanks  to  Rep.  Green — and  the 
achievements  of  the  women's  corps — the 
number  of  vromen  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  from  10%  to  23  7o  of  enrollees.  And, 
last  but  not  least.  It  U  WICS  which  Is  be- 
ing given  credit  for  much  of  the  trainees' 
success. 

We  were  Invited  to  the  opening  particu- 
larly because  the  Job  Corps  wanted  us  to 
share  some  of  WIC3'  experience  with  staff 
members  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  which 
has  a  contract  to  manage  the  new  center. 
We  had  an  unusually  Instructive  and  excit- 
ing meeting  with  these  dedicated  men  and 
women,  who  are  headed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Arthur 
Flemmlng. 

They  told  us  that  they  felt  It  was  an 
"added  Ingredient"  to  be  working  with  girls 
who  had  come  through  WICS.  They  were 
delighted  with  WICS"  approach  to  the  whole 
girl,  rather  than  to  her  job-tralnlng  problems 
alone.  The  volunteers'  personal  Involvement 
with  the  girls,  the  Interest  In  their  day-to- 
day problems  and  their  struggles  to  grow  and 
identify  as  women  have  made  a  crucial  dif- 
ference In  the  girls'  motivation.  It  is  felt  by 
many  Job  Corps  i>eople.  The  knowledge  that 
others  really  care  if  they  succeed  has  given 
these  youngsters  a  true  headstart  In  accom- 
plishing the  profound  changes  that  most 
have  had  to  make  in  their  lives. 

The  university  people  told  us  that  they 
themselves  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal  in 
working  with  the  girls,  because  they  wUl  be 
able  to  explore  new  ways  of  reaching  a  seg- 
ment of  the  school  population  which  the 
public  schools  have  largely  failed.  They  are 
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examining  many  new  teaching  and  counsel- 
ing tecbnlquee  which  they  hope  will  enrich 
their  own  acbool  o(  educatiou  as  well  &a 
Improve  teacblng  methcxls  throughout  the 
state. 

They  are  already  working  to  attract  com- 
munity Interest  Ln  the  center,  and  thus 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  (or  the  girls' 
experience.  While  we  were  there,  we  look 
part  In  a  luncheon  given  for  the  Mayor,  his 
wUe  and  leading  citizens  or  the  nearby  town 
of  Astoria,  at  which  the  community  people 
pledged  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  help  the 
project  and  make  the  girls  welcome  They 
were  particularly  interested  in  our  experi- 
ences, and  BO  stirred  by  the  remarks  of  WICS 
President  Rosemary  KUch  at  the  luncheon 
that  a  local  WICS  gruup  was  organized  on 
the  spot. 

I  came  away  feeling  that  our  country  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  that  ex- 
periments like  the  Job  Corps  are  worth  many 
times  the  dollar  investment  that  has  been 
put  tn  them.  Economic  deprivation  has  done 
far  more  than  rob  millions  of  o\ii  children 
of  good  food  and  homes,  it  has  also  robbed 
them  of  the  Incentive  to  try  to  become  suc- 
cessful members  of  our  society. 

The  Job  Corps.  I  am  cfnvlnceil  Is  one  of 
the  answers  becau.se  it  gives  its  students  for 
34  hours  a  day  that  combination  of  good 
home  and  good  school  that  our  privileged 
children  take  for  granted.  It  will  give  our 
Job  Corps  girls  a  new  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  two  families  in  their  lives-  the  f.imi- 
llee  they  come  home  to  and  the  f.imllies  they 
will  raise. 

Pioneering  la  not  easy  It  has  Its  risks  The 
girls  themselves,  the  staff  person  who  Invests 
a  few  years  of  his  life,  the  University  which 
sacrlflces  the  valuable  time  and  energy  of 
faculty  members — all  of  these  are  taking 
risks.  We  In  Council  took  a  risk  when  we 
embarked  on  this  new  and  difficult  program 
Even  had  It  not  paid  off.  we  should  huve 
done  It  anyway.  But  we  are  lucky.  The  reward 
la  already  before  our  eyes. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATURAL, 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonntr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
think  we  are  all  Interested  in  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  are 
preiMued  to  do  all  we  can  do  to  preserve 
these  resources  for  future  generations  of 
Americans,  f^owever.  many  of  us  prob- 
ably do  not  realize  that  conservation  also 
Involves  the  efficient  use  and  proper  re- 
plenishment of  resources  located  in  or 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  urbanL^ed  areas. 
My  district  is  honored  to  have  Included 
in  Its  borders  1  of  26  areas  in  the 
country  selected  for  study  in  how  to  best 
develop  and  use  the  natural  resources 
for  economic  growth  while  still  providing 
for  the  recreational  needs  of  people  in 
and  outside  the  area  Th's  project  Is 
only  1  of  the  26  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  being 
considered. 

If  Implemented,  this  project  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  an  area  income  gain 
of  over  $83  million  over  the  next  15 
years.  Retention  of  natural  resources 
will  be  balanced  with  industrial  growth 


to  provide  the  best  possible  living  and 
workinti  condilions  for  tills  growing 
area  One  of  the  most  laudable  aspects 
of  the  project's  plan  is  the  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  of  both  the  area  resi- 
dents and  potential  and  e.stablished  in- 
diustries  in  the  region.  The  entire  plan 
is  studied  in  the  June  IC  Minden,  La., 
Pie.s.s-Hc:ald.  and  I  urge  everyone  to 
read  it  to  gam  a  better  uiid.n standing  of 
how  etticieat  use  of  our  natural  resources 
can  benefit  everyone: 
Large  Economic  Imp.*ct  Is  .Seen  if  R  ('    &  D 

Pl,.\.V    Is      lMHL.£MtNTEI>^15-YKAR      OHOWTII 

or  183  i  MuJJoN  Prkdicted 

Lar^'e  Imp.ict  on  the  economy  of  Webster 
and  Bossier  Parishes  is  expected  if  the  Re- 
.source  Conservation  Development  Projects 
plan  IS  implemented,  according  to  olHcials  oX 
the  pilot  project. 

Estimations  In  the  Project'.s  draft  c.ill  for 
expenditures  or  more  than  $44  million  during 
a  15-ye.ir  perl  .d  while  the  plan  Is  being  in- 
stalled 

In  addition  the  drnft  notes,  "If  all  meas- 
ures are  Installed,  the  grt>ss  income  of  the 
area  will  be  incre.ised  by  an  estimated  WJ  3 
million  dollars  over  the  next  15  years  " 

Concerning  labor.  It  was  pointed  out  em- 
ployment withm  the  project  area,  not  count- 
ing additional  job  opportunities  could  re- 
quire 4.200  man-years  to  implement  all 
phases  of  the  project. 

Although  the  brief  predicts  .specific  mone- 
tary Increases  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  it 
simply  notes  implementation  of  other  phases 
•'Will  ultimately  show  up  as  Increased  growth 
in  Industry,  recreation  and  tourtsnn  and  as- 
sociated businesses  as  a  result  of  these  proj- 
ect measures  creating  a  more  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  growth. 

"Increased  productivity  In  agriculture,  in- 
cluding forestry,  resulting  from  a<rcelerated 
land  treatment  and  water  management  pro- 
grams is  expected  to  increase  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  area  by  an  estimiited  123  1  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  once  all  programs  are 
completed."  the  report  sa>-B. 

BRIEr   IN    FT     WORTH 

According  to  F.  W.  Hofmeister.  project  co- 
ordinator, the  plan  is  now  in  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.. 
being  printed  prior  to  Its  submission  to  state 
officials  for  approval  the  last  week  in  June. 
TentaUve  plans  call  for  the  project  plan  to  be 
In  Washington,  DC.  for  approval  by  June  30. 
Hofmetster  noted. 

One  of  only  26  such  projects  underway  in 
the  country,  the  RCiD  program  for  the  Bos- 
sier and  Webster  required  the  services  of 
mora  than  100  persons  plus  sijme  30  orga- 
nizations and  state  and  federal  departments 
in  drawing  up  Information  for  the  brief  now 
being  printed. 

While  work  on  the  plan  was  underway,  it 
was  noted.  30  meetings  were  held  with  more 
than  800  persons  in  attendance. 

OBJECTTVE 

Officials  have  noted  the  primary  objective 
of  the  RCiS;D  plan  Is  "to  develop  and  use 
wisely  natural  resources  for  economic  growth 
and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  people  in 
and  outbide  the  project  area  ' 

it  was  explained  the  presence  of  a  "wealth 
of  undeveloped  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife 
resources"  is  evidence  of  potential  benefits  in 
the  area 

PolnUng  out  the  population  rise  Ln  the 
project  area,  the  report  notes  the  trench  is 
for  persons  In  the  Shreveport-Bossler  area 
"to  flock  to  the  countryside  for  recreaUon 
and  places  to  hunt  and  fish  "  Tlie  trend  is 
becoming  greater  thus  creating  pressures  on 
land  water,  officials  added. 

STRONG   wnj,INC.NE.SS 

Discussing  implementiiUon  of  the  plan,  the 
brief  points  out  persons  In  the  area  have  in- 
dicated   a    strong    willingness    to    carry    out 


miiny  needed  project  measures  to  the  limit  of 
their  financial  and  technical  ability. 

"However."  it  goes  on  to  say,  "Technical 
and  financial  assistance  will  t>e  needed  to 
help  do  the  job." 

"Tiiey  also  know  that  if  tills  a.ssistance 
comes  their  way  and  the  conservation  and 
development  of  resources  In  the  project  area 
will  create  benefits  ttxat  are  difficult  to  mea-s- 
ure  in  dollars  and  cents." 

OBJECTIVES    OITl.INEO 

\  complete  listing  of  objectives  for  the 
RC*D   program   here   are  outlined   below: 

1  I  Fully  develop.  Improve,  conserve  and 
utlU/e  the  project  area's  woodland,  crop- 
land, gra.ssland,  wildlife  and  water  resources 
to  meet  the  following  goals: 

a)  Triple  the  value  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber resource  woodland  owner  income  from 
timber  sales. 

b)  Double  the  number  of  forest  industry 
associated  Jobs  and  the  Income  In  salary 
and  wages  from  forest  Indiistrles. 

CI  Increase  cropland  income  by  25  per  cent 
and  secure  new  uses  for  cropland  now  pro- 
ducing crops  In  surplus. 

d)  Increase  Income  from  livestock  enter- 
prises by  35  per  cent. 

e  I  Increase  the  vast  recreational  and  tour- 
ism ojjfjortunltles. 

f)      Provide  aesthetic  beauty  for  all. 

gl  Provide  high  quality  water  to  meet  all 
needs. 

hi  Utilize  all  idle,  unproductive  land  for 
the  purpose  it  Is  best  adapted  to  In  relation 
to  need. 

21  Encourage  new  Industries  to  use  the 
increased  resource  production  and  provide 
more  skilled  Jobs  for  people. 

3  I    Complete  needed  soil  surveys. 

4 1  Encourage  and  assist  communities  to 
Improve  facilities  such  as  water  and  sewage 
systems,  streets,  parks,  libraries,  health  and 
sanitation,  education  and  other  facilities 
which  would  make  them  more  desirable 
places  to  live  and  work. 

61  Expand  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams to  create  a  well -trained  labor  force  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  the  area. 

6 1  Increase  resource  educational  work 
with  youth  groups  through  schools  and 
youth  organizations. 

7)  Develop  watershed  projects  to  conserve 
soil  and  water  and  for  Irrigation,  municipal, 
Industrial  and  recreational  uses. 

8)  Protect,  conserve  and  develop  natural, 
scenic,  archeologlcal  and  historic  areas  re- 
sources and  restore  historical  structures. 

9 1  Make  full  use  of  local  leadership  and 
secure  the  participation  and  support  of  all 
the  people  in  the  project  area. 


inOH  HONOR   ACCORDED  TO  MRS. 
OVETA  CULP  HOBBY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  f>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  lady 
of  Texa.s — one  whom  many  of  my  col- 
leacups  know  personally  and  respect  for 
her  charm,  ability,  and  dedication — was 
recently  accorded  a  high  honor  in  Hous- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  became  the  first  woman  in  history 
to  be  named  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Rice  University. 

Because  so  many  of  my  colleagues  re- 
member this  great  lady  from  her  years 


of  service  to  our  country  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  from  her 
distinguished  service  as  first  Commander 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  during 
World  War  n,  I  take  great  pride  in 
bringing  to  their  attention  the  following 
news  story  concerning  her  appointment. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  the 
people  of  Houston  in  congratulating  Mrs. 
Hobby  on  this  great  honor. 
First  Womak  Named  To  Serve — Mrs.  Hobby 
Named  to  Rice  Universfty  Board 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  editor  of  The  Houston  Post,  has  been 
named  to  the  Rice  University  Board  of 
Trustees. 

She  Is  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
board  In  its  76-year  history.  Chairman  H. 
Malcolm  Lovett  said  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Noting  that  Mrs.  Hobby  and  her  late  hus- 
band, former  Gov.  William  P.  Hobby,  had 
long  been  associated  with  Rice,  Lovett  said: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobby  encouraged  their 
son,  William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  to  select  Rice 
for  his  university  education  and  he  was 
graduated  In  1953. 

"They  have  befriended  and  supported  our 
university  In  many  other  significant  ways 
over  the  years. 

"Mrs.  Hobby's  brilliant  career  in  national, 
state  and  local  educational,  civic  and  busi- 
ness affairs  will  enable  her  to  bring  a  vast 
experience  in  such  matters  to  the  work  of 
our  board,  and,  if  she  chooses,  she  may  also 
bring  the  woman's  viewpoint  for  the  first 
time  directly  to  our  table. 

"We  are  delighted  that  she  has  accepted 
our  Invitation  to  Join  the  Rice  governing 
body,  and  will  be  the  one  to  begin  a  new 
tradition  at  Rice." 

Mrs.  Hobby  will  fill  the  board  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Harmon  G.  Whlt- 
tington  on  Oct.  22,  1966. 

She  was  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
as  the  first  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  a  post  she  held  from  1953  to 
1955. 

The  Cabinet  post  was  one  of  many  con- 
tributions she  made  to  government. 

In  1942  she  was  named  director  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps,  and  from 
1943  to  1945  she  served  as  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

For  her  wartime  service  she  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Philippine  Military   Merit  Medal. 

In  1953  she  was  named  federal  security 
administrator. 

Mrs.  Hobby  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision; National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service;  and  the  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Department's  Vietnam  Health 
Education  Task  Force. 

Also,  the  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development;  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company  Scholarship  Award  Com- 
mittee; Committee  of  75  for  the  University 
of  Texas;  and  the  President's  Commission  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

Also,  the  visiting  Committee,  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University; 
Advisory  Board  of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Research  Foundation;  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Society  for  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Facially  Disfigured. 

This  year,  she  received  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration Award  for  Advancement  and  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  and  Understanding. 

Mr.  Hobby  Is  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Country  Club,  Bayou  and  Ramada  Clubs,  and 
the  Junior  League  of  Houston. 

She  has  received  well  over  a  dozen  honor- 
ary degrees,  among  them  doctorates  from 
Baylor  Umverslty,  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


SERVINO    OP   UQDOR    ABOARD 
AXRIJNES 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PickleI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  given  the  airline 
Industry  until  July  24  to  show  cause 
why  their  notice  of  ruling  to  discontinue 
the  serving  of  free  drinks  aboard  airlines 
should  not  be  put  Into  effect. 

The  ruling  proposed  by  the  CAB  makes 
good  commonsense  and  is  a  point  to 
which  I  have  addressed  myself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  ruling  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  article  of  notifi- 
cation regarding  this  ruling  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  24  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  with  the  thought  that  it  wUl 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body: 

CAB  To  Ban  Frex  Drinks  in  Airliners 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  proposed 
an  end  to  free  drinks  aboard  airliners. 

The  Board  has  given  the  Industry  until 
July  24  to  respond  to  a  proposed  rule  that 
would  require  each  airline  to  file  provisions 
for  the  type  .and  amount  of  charges  for  In- 
flight Uquor  service,  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  file  passenger  fares  and  cargo 
rates. 

The  tentative  rule  says  that  "It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Board  to  require  that  each  pas- 
senger who  receives  such  in-fllght  service 
shall  be  assessed  a  charge  therefore  which 
shall  be  re&sonably  related  to  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  service.  In  all  classes  of  service." 
On  most  trunk  airlines,  first  class  peissen- 
gers  receive  free  drinks,  and  coach  passen- 
gers pay  $1  a  drlnlt. 

The  Board  explained  Its  policy  regarding 
liquor  service  Is  the  same  as  that  toward 
movies  and  other  In-fllght  benefits. 

The  CAB  said  these  services  are  separate 
from  the  transportation  functions  of  the 
airlines,  and  therefore  the.  cost  should  be 
borne  as  much  as  possible  by  the  passengers 
receiving  the  service. 


STATEMENT      OP      CONGRESSMAN 
MOORHEAD 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hollawd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  al- 
ways address  everyone  in  tills  House  as 
our  "distinguished  and  able  colleague," 
and  I,  for  one.  have  no  dlfHculty  in  ex- 
tending this  title  to  most  of  my  fellow 
Meml>ers.  But  there  are  some  of  my  col- 
leagues for  whom  I  have  a  particular 
bond  of  affection  and  respect.  One  of 
those  is  my  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  gentleman  from  the  Pennsylvania 
district  adjoining  mine  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

It  has  long  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
'With  Bill  Moorheao  in  the  interests  of 


the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  Allegheny 
County  which  we  both  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
finding  ourselves  on  the  same  side  of 
most  legislative  issues,  eis  well.  But  it  was 
particularly  satisfying  to  me  to  have  my 
colleague  appear  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  8311, 
the  pending  administration  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mr. 
Moorhead  provided  the  committee  with 
a  very  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
wonderful  work  that  is  being  done  in 
Pittsburgh  by  the  mayor's  committee  on 
human  resources  with  the  support  of 
OEO,  and  with  a  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment against  those  who  would  "de- 
escalate"  the  war  on  poverty  by  tearing 
its  command  post  apart  and  scattering 
the  remnants  to  other  agencies,  which 
have  other  purposes  to  fulfill  and  other 
clientele  to  serve. 

I  insert  the  statement  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Moorhead]  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Testimony  or  Congressman  William  S. 
Moorhead  Beore  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  H.B.  8311,  the  Eco- 
nomic OppoRTUNiry  Amendments  or  1967. 
June  28,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  great  plesisure  to  be  here  this 
morning  as  your  first  Congressional  wltnes.s. 
My  purpose  In  appearing  here  Is  two-fold: 
first,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  and  second, 
to  urge  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity be  retained  as  the  central  administra- 
tive and  coordinating  agency  for  the  pro- 
grams that  constitute  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  bill  before  you  strengthens,  continues 
and  in  some  cases  expands  a  complex  of 
programsthat  has  been  of  Incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  jjeople  of  my  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Just  as  importantly.  It  retains  the  adminis- 
trative and  coordinating  framework  without 
which  the  Pittsburgh  program  could  not 
have  succeeded  to  the  extent  it  has. 

Pittsburgh's  program  is  a  success  because 
the  city  was  ready  with  appropriate  plans 
and  proper  leadership  a  year  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  The  City  was  able  to  mobilize  quickly 
for  its  War  on  Poverty  because  the  pattern 
of  cooperation  between  the  City  government 
and  the  community's  social,  religious  and 
civic  organizations  was  well-established. 

Pittsburgh's  anti-poverty  administrative 
agency  is  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  Inc.  Both  ends  of  its  name  are 
significant.  The  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr,  set  up  the  Com- 
mittee, Is  Its  chairman,  and  appoints  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members.  Yet  the  Committee  is 
an  Incorporated  private  organization,  not  a 
city  agency  or  a  public  body,  with  a  member- 
ship representing  many  important  elements 
in  the  community — business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, housing  and  social  service  agencies, 
the  clergy,  educators,  civil  rights  groups  and 
the  poor  themselves. 

The  Committee  combines  the  variety  of 
skills,  powers  and  Interests  essential  for  a 
concentrated  attack  on  poverty.  Pittsburgh's 
War  on  Poverty  has  been  a  team  effort  from 
the  first.  Existing  community  services  and 
agencies  have  been  coordinated  with  each 
other  and  the  city  government  In  a  way 
never  before  attempted;  lines  of  communi- 
cation are  now  open  between  the  poor  and 
the  city;  the  poor  have  been  given  a  voice 
In  planning  ways  out  of  their  poverty;  and 
all  efforts  have  been  focused  on  specific  tar- 
get areas. 

I  might  add  here  that  Sargent  Shrlver,  the 
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very  able  Director  of  OEO.  has  frequently 
singled  out  the  Pittsburgh  anti-poverty 
program  as  a  "model  for  the  Nation  " 

As  of  yesterday.  It  Is  estimated  that  since 
early  1966  the  live*  of  more  than  120.000  dis- 
advantaged Plttaburghers  have  been  affected 
for  the  better  by  one  or  more  uf  the  29  pro- 
grams In  the  City's  War  on  Poverty.  Here 
are  some  specific  examples 

In  education.  54  000  children  from  pre- 
school to  high  8cho*>l  age.  have  participated 
In  special  compensatory  programs  ranging 
from  Head  Start  to  reading  clinics,  to  tutor- 
ing, cultural,  recreatlunul.  counseling  and 
mental  health  programs 

Employment  centers  in  Pittsburgh's  eight 
t.irget  neighborhoods  have  found  Jobs  for 
3  000  sixteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds  In  Pitts- 
burgh's Youth  Corps  nearly  300  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  year  olds  in  Job  Corps  camps  all 
over  the  US.  460  adults  In  sub-professional 
posts  In  anti-poverty  programs  In  their  own 
neighborhoods,  and  5yO  adults  in  new  posi- 
tions In  the  private  empt'iyment  market 

Some  28.000  persons  h.ive  received  a  range 
of  comprehensive  health  services  ranging 
from  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  child  medical 
and  dental  care,  home  visits  from  health 
teams.  Inununlzatlon  ciinlcs,  and  most  re- 
centlj.  a  nelghborhixxl  health  center  to  be 
set  up  under  a  $1  7  million  OEO  grant 

Social  services  have  been  brought  to  more 
than  27.000  persons  These  services  Include 
family  counseling,  homemaker  training,  and 
welfare  consultation 

Free  legal  services  from  lawyers  In  the 
eight  target  nelghborhofxls  have  been  ren- 
dered to  3.800  clients  These  lawyers  also 
conduct    consumer    education    cli\sses 

Other  programs  Include  hoastng  repair  nrul 
maintenance  classes  for  6.000  students  and 
special  activities  for  '2  800  of  the  city's  iged 
But  while  the  City,  its  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Its  citizens  deserve  substantial 
credit  for  combining  their  skills  powers  and 
Interests  In  a  concentrated  effort  that  neces- 
sarily involves  all  of  them  so  too  does  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

In  my  estimation  OEO.  the  machinery 
that  Congress  created  to  administer  the  War 
on  Poverty,  was  well  conceived,  .md  should 
not  be  dismantled,  as  s<imc  have  suggested, 
merely  because  It  has  sh'^wn  some  Imper- 
fections. Otir  nearly  throe  ye.irs  e.xperlence 
with  OEO  are  reflected  in  the  streamlining 
and  strengthening  pri  vis.on.s  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you. 

It  Is  my  flrm  belief  that  a  majority  of  the 
flaws  that  have  shown  up  in  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  aspects  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty— most  notably  the  Community  Action 
Programs — are  not  inherent  in  the  structure 
of  OEO  but  rather  are  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  some  American  cities  were  not  as 
well  prepared  for  the  demands  of  the  W.ir 
on  Poverty  as  was  Pittsburgh 

Our  Pittsburgh  program  shows  that  by 
combining  the  resources  and  talents  avail- 
able In  any  American  community  the  War  on 
Poverty  can  be  won  But  It  !s  essential  to 
have  at  the  Federal  level  one  Independent 
agency,  OEO.  capabale  of  concentrating  skills 
and  resources  In  the  manner  the  local  pro- 
grams do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  that  many 
of  those  who  are  quick  to  denounce  the  War 
on  Poverty  are  equally  quick  to  defend  Its 
specific  component  programs,  such  as  Project 
Head  Start  and  the  Nelghtxjrhixid  Youth 
Corps.  These  people  seem  to  feel  that  by 
removing  the  specific  programs  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  OEO.  criticism  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  will  end  To  me.  this  Is 
specious  logic. 

First,  we  have  seen  over  the  years  how 
dlfflcult  It  Is  to  assure  Interdepartmental  co- 
operation on  any  project,  and  there  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  this  situation  would 
Improve  It  the  various  anti-poverty  prognuns 
were  parcelled  out  among  the  various  depart- 
ments. 


Furthermore,  the  basic  concept  of  the  War 
on  Poverty — a  total,  concentrated  attack  on 
the  complex  of  social,  physical  and  economic 
Ills  that  afiBlct  our  poor — would  be  subverted 
by  fragmenting  programs  that  OEO  has  thus 
far  carefully  coordinated  among  departments 
already  overburdened  by  the  demands  of 
their  own  programs. 

Third,  the  abandonment  of  OEO  as  pro- 
posed In  the  Opportunity  Crusade  would  for- 
feit nearly  three  years  of  experience  and 
know-how  accumulated  by  that  agency  In 
the  administration  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
In  many  respects,  the  war  would  have  to 
begin   again    from   where   it   started    in    1964. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  retain  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  to  strengthen  and  streamline 
Its  operations  by  adopting  the  amendments 
m  the  bill  now  before  you 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  here 
today 


Claude  R.  Kirk.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Is  respectfully  requested  to  demon- 
strate the  support,  good  wishes  and  prayers 
for  victory  of  all  Florida  citizens  for  the 
State  of  Israel  In  their  struggle  for  freedom 
by  declaring  the  week  of  June  12  to  June  19. 
1967  as     Israel  Freedom  Week." 

Clatde   R    Kirk.   GOfcrrior. 


ISRAEL   FREEDOM   WEEK 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c»nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  theme.s  of  our  present  world  is  the 
stru^4le  for  freedom,  on  both  a  national 
and  international  level. 

The  Lsrael  nation  has  underRone  a 
cjnstant  struii^'le  for  freedom  from  op- 
pre.ssion.  attempted  domination,  and  ex- 
tinction Since  Its  Inception 

Ttie  whole  free  world  was  alarmed  at 
recent  Communist  backed  Arab  attempts 
to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  and  as 
the  sti"Ut;«le  prot:ressed  the  free  world 
was  enmeshed  in  the  IsraelLs'  valiant 
efforts  to  maintain  an  outpost  of  freedom 
in  a  desert  of  domination 

It  is  with  yreat  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  am  able  to  announce  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
Florida,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Oivernor.  the  Honorable  Claude  R  Kirk, 
have  designated  June  12  to  June  19,  1967. 
as  Israel  Freedom  Week,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  victory  for  all  free  men  in 
the  world 

Mr     Speaker,    at    this    point    in    the 
Record  I  submit  this  resolution  proclaim- 
ini,'  Israel  Freedom  Week : 
Resohtion  Drawn  Up  by  the  Florid.^  Hoise 
AND  Senate.  Signed  by  Oovfr.nmr  Kirk 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  world  today  a 
constant  struggle  for  freedom  from  Commu- 
nistic tyranny  and 

Whereas,  the  entire  free  world  Ls  duty 
bound  to  support  in  word  and  deed  those  who 
find  themselves  enmeshed  in  this  valiant 
struggle  and 

Whereas,  world  events  have  embroiled  the 
sole  remaining  'julwark  of  freedom  in  the 
Mid-East,  the  State  of  Israel,  Involuntarily 
Into  this  valiant  conflict  and 

Whereas,  the  supfxjrt  of  the  State  of  Israel 
is  the  manifest  responsibility  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  freedom  and 

Whereas,  the  basic  tenets  of  our  nation  de- 
mand that  we  lend  all  support  to  the  valiant 
citizens  of  Israel  in  their  life  and  death  strug- 
gle to  preserve  for  us  and  for  themselves  the 
freedoms  we  %n  cherish, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Senate     concurring,      that     the     Honorable 


JOHN   KENNETH  GALBRAITH   ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  delegations  from  30  States  are 
in  Washington  this  week  to  launch  a  na- 
tional effort  to  build  visible  public  sup- 
port for  new  U.S.  initiatives  to  bring 
about  negotiations  and  a  political  settle- 
ment based  on  democratic  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  effort,  which  was 
initiated  by  leaders  of  nearly  20  religious, 
political,  peace,  and  public  affairs  orga- 
nizations, will  involve  the  gathering  of 
signatures  on  a  national  petition  for 
negotiations  now. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  former  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  India,  now  Paul  M.  Warburg 
professor  of  economics,  at  Harvard  and 
national  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  is  serving  as  sponsor 
and  addressed  the  delegates  yesterday. 
June  27.  He  provides  for  us  the  long  view 
of  the  historian,  asking  that  we  disen- 
gage ourselves  from  the  propaganda  and 
rhetoric  and  the  pressures  of  the  pres- 
ent war  climate,  that  we  reexamine  the 
assumptions  of  our  action.  And  it  is  when 
we  do  this  that  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gal- 
braith's  policy  suggestions  becomes 
abiuidantly  clear — "the  abandonment  of 
the  goal  of  territorial  conquest  and  paci- 
fication, deescalation.  and  a  defensive 
strateuy.  the  ending  of  the  air  attacks, 
political  detachment,  an  escape  from  our 
own  propaganda,  negotiation  if  this 
proves  possible." 

Mr.  Galbraith's  remarks  arc  penetrat- 
ing and  thoughtful.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  excellent  speech  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Viet.nam  The  Moderate  Solitio.n 
(.Address  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Paul  M. 
Warburg.  Professor  of  Economics.  Harvard 
University  at  "Negotiations  Now:  A  Na- 
tional Citizens  Campaign  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam.  "  In  Washington.  D  C  .  June  28. 
1967) 

A  singular  and  well-observed  feature  of  war 
Is  for  the  view  in  retrospect  to  depart  radi- 
cally from  that  which  attended  the  begin- 
ning Dangers  which  at  the  outset  of  hostili- 
ties seemed  to  Justify  the  most  sanguinary 
steps  in  the  perspective  of  years  seem  slight. 
sometimes  frlvoious.  And  prospects  which  at 
the  beginning  of  conflict  seemed  easy  and 
brilliant  come  to  measure  only  the  depth  of 
the  miscalculation.  The  case  of  men  who  in 
the  last  thirty  years  have  planned  expedl- 
tlon-s  against  Moscow.  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Pusan  not  to  mention  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv  sufficiently  establishes  the  point  At  the 
same  time  war  turns  reason  Into  stereotype 
Acceptance  of  what  In  the  beginning  Is  an 
estimate    of    national    Interest    becomes    an 


article  of  faith,  a  test  of  constancy,  a  measure 
of  patriotism.  At  least  while  It  lasts,  war  has 
a  way  of  freezing  all  participants  In  their 
original  error. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  by  various  calcula- 
tions, has  now  gone  on  for  more  than  half  a 
decade  and  with  mounting  Intensity  for 
three  years.  It  has  shown  these  classical 
tendencies.  The  march  of  history  has  mas- 
sively undermined  the  assumptions  which 
attended  and  Justified  our  original  Involve- 
ment, No  part  of  the  original  Justification — 
I  do  not  exaggerate — remains  Intact.  More 
remarkable,  perhaps,  very  few  of  the  assump- 
tions that  supported  our  Involvement  are  any 
longer  asserted  by  those  who  defend  the  con- 
flict. Yet  the  congealing  intellectual  processes 
of  war  have  worked  to  the  full.  Action  which 
Is  not  defended  is  still  adhered  to  as  a  dogged 
manifestation  of  faith.  Let  me  also  be  fair. 
Those  who  are  committed  not  to  support  of 
this  venture  but  to  opposition  have  also 
shown  a  tendency  to  become  frozen  in  fixed 
positions.  For  the  first  time  since  1815  we  are 
engaged  In  a  conflict  to  which  a  very  large 
part  of  the  population  is  oppwsed.  The 
unanimity  rule  which  has  previously  charac- 
terized our  national  conflicts  does  not  exist. 
Those  who  defend  and  those  who  attack  both 
lost  some  of  their  capacity  to  accommodate 
their   thoughts   to   new   evidence. 

My  purpose  here  Is  to  see  if,  however 
slightly,  one  can  rise  above  these  rigidities. 
1  do  not  wish  to  pretend  to  view  our  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  with  any  special  insight  or 
wisdom.  These  I  do  not  claim,  and  even 
If  I  did  so,  I  would  be  cautiously  aware  of 
our  well -recognized  and  exceedingly  val- 
uable tendency  to  greet  such  pretension  with 
something  between  skepticism  and  outright 
vulgarity.  I  would  like  merely  to  Inquire 
how  this  conflict  will  look  when  minds,  those 
of  supporters  and  adversaries  alike,  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  congealing  influences 
of  war.  And  I  would  like  then  to  propose 
the  course  of  action — I  venture  even  to  call 
It  the  solution — that  emerges  from  such  a 
view. 

Many  will  think  that  In  labelling  this  a 
"Moderate  Solution"  I  have  made  an  un- 
happy choice  of  words.  Moderation  in  these 
days  Is  not  In  high  repute.  The  term  itself, 
In  some  degree,  has  come  to  Imply  pompous 
and  comfortable  and  well-padded  Inaction. 
Thus,  it  rightly  arouses  suspicion.  And  In- 
creasingly men  are  divided  between  those 
who  want  the  catharsis  of  total  violence  and 
those  who  want  the  comforts  of  total  es- 
cape. Yet  If  our  national  mood  opposes  mod- 
eration, history  favors  it.  It  does  not  vouch- 
safe us  sharp,  well-chiselled  solutions.  It 
gives  us  blurred  edges  and  dull  lines.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  bang  or  whimper,  we  can 
be  sure  that  In  between  there  will  be  only 
compromises.  Let  me  begin  with  the  terrible 
treatment  that  history  has  accorded  our  orig- 
inal Justification   for   this   conflict. 

II 

No  one  can  completely  rationalize  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  We  are  there  partly 
as  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  seemingly  minor 
steps.  Each  of  these  steps,  at  the  time,  seemed 
more  attractive — less  pregnant  with  domes- 
tic political  controversy  and  criticism — than 
the  alternative  which  was  to  call  a  firm  halt 
on  our  Involvement.  The  aggregate  of  these 
individual  steps — more  weapons,  more  ad- 
visers, a  combat  role  for  our  men,  progressive 
Increases  In  our  troop  strength,  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  a  widening  choice  of  tar- 
gels— ig  larger  by  far  than  the  sum  of  the 
Individual  p.orts.  The  resulting  Involvement 
on  the  Asian  mainland  is  not  a  development 
that  all  who  asked  or  acquiesced  in  the  In- 
dividual actions  wished  to  see  or  even  fore- 
saw. 

But  back  of  these  Individual  steps,  and 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  was  a  political 
and  military  Justification  that  once  seemed 
compelllDg.  And   it  Is  a  justiacatlon  which 


has  since  dissolved  before  our  eyes.  The  jus- 
tification was  the  assumed  existence  of  a 
united,  homogeneous  and  mllitantly  evan- 
gelical Communism  which  had  chosen  South 
Vietnam  as  the  weak  point  for  a  probe. 
Speaking  to  the  National  Press  Club  some  six 
months  after  he  asstuned  office,  the  Secretary 
of  State  gave  an  explicit  formulation  of  the 
view  of  the  world  crisis  In  which  Vietnam 
played  a  part.  He  said : 

"The  central  Issue  of  the  crisis  is  the  an- 
nounced determination  to  Impose  a  world  of 
coercion  upon  those  not  already  subject  to 
it  ...  it  is  posed  between  the  Sino-Sovlet 
empire  and  all  the  rest,  whether  allied  or 
neutral;  and  it  Is  posed  on  every  continent."  ' 

This  was  an  accepted  view  at  the  time. 
None  thought  Mr.  Rusk's  formulation  other 
than  commonplace.  He  and  others  repeated 
the  thesis — the  doctrine  of  a  centrally  con- 
trolled and  disciplined  power  guided  from 
Moscow — dozens  of  times.  Implicit  therein 
was  a  pattern  of  policy  and  of  action.  This 
had  immediate  relevance  to  Vietnam. 

Thus  to  assume  a  unitary  and  evangelical 
force  was  Inevitably  to  urge  a  policy  of  re- 
slstanc3.  And  resistance  would  have  to  be 
everywhere  on  the  Communist  perimeter.  To 
allow  transgression  In  one  place  would,  most 
plausibly,  be  to  encourage  it  elsewhere.  And 
here  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  analogy 
to  Munich  which  for  a  long  time  played  such 
a  dominant  role  in  the  Vietnam  discussion. 
Given  the  assumptions  the  analogy  was  per- 
suasive. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  power  being  imperial  and 
coercive.  It  was  necessary  also  to  assume  that 
It  would  never  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
might  be  subject  to  It.  It  could  not  reflect 
national  aspiration;  this  was  a  flat  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Communist  power  might  seek 
to  exploit  social  grievance.  But  this,  it  was 
assumed,  would  only  be  a  tactic  designed  to 
win  subservience  to  the  ultimate  imperial 
and  conspiratorial  purpose.  And  this  being 
so,  no  nation  should  yield  to  such  tactics  even 
when  the  grievance — as  might  often  hap- 
pen— was  real.  Far  better  that  people  stay  in 
a  less  enduring  state  of  exploitation  than  to 
pass  forever  into  this  all-embracing  system 
of  coercion.  This  meant,  further,  that  we 
could  not  be  particular  as  to  whom  we  might 
support;  even  the  most  nauseous  non-Com- 
munist dictator  was  preferable  to  the  en- 
during Communist  imperialism.  And  even  If 
the  Communists  bad  seduced  a  majority  of 
the  population  It  was  doubtful  that  we  should 
yield.  Rather  that  we  should  try  to  win  them 
back.  The  liberal  strategist  in  this  conflict 
set  great  store  by  ameliorative  social  action. 
Conservatives  tended  to  place  rather  more 
reliance  on  a  gun.  , 

Given  this  view  of  the  world  struggle — 
and  none  I  think  will  feel  it  an  unfair  sum- 
mary of  official  attitudes  in  the  early  sixties — 
our  intervention  In  Vietnam  was  wholly  un- 
derstandable. Let  me  go  further  and  say 
that  it  was  inevitable.  It  was  unfortunate 
but  not  decisive  that  the  governments  we 
supported,  in  their  commitment  to  democ- 
racy and  humane  and  clviUzed  values,  left 
much  to  be  desired.  It  was  unfortunate  but 
not  decisive  that  our  intervention  was  by 
something  less  than  the  popular  demand  of 
the  people  we  aided. 

Moreover,  we  ha4  a  right,  given  this  view 
of  the  world,  to  expect  two  further  and  vital 
factors  to  be  associated  with  our  involve- 
ment. We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  its 
necessity  would  be  appreciated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people — as  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  Intervention  in  Turkey 
and  Greece  and  Western  Europe  following 
W^orld  War  II  were  supported  or  as  our  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Korea  in  1950  was  sup- 
ported. And  U  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  most  effartlve  support  would  come  not 
from  those  who  automatically  rally  to  the 
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flag  when  the  guns  sound  but  from  the  more 
introspective,  informed  and  deliberative  com- 
munity— those  somewhat  ambiguous'y  styled 
the  Intellectuals — who  would  best  appreciate 
the  long  run  consequences  of  short  run  weak- 
ness and  appeasement.  People  of  this  in- 
clination had  given  strong  support  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  to  the  Korean  interven- 
tion. A  generation  earlier  they  had  been  In 
the  very  forefront  of  the  criticism  of  Munich, 
the  agreed  symbol  of  surrender.  So  their 
support  could  be  expected  now. 

Finally,  given  this  view  of  the  world,  there 
was  e  ery  reason  to  expect  that  the  American 
initiative  In  Vietnam  would  be  welcomed 
by  tlie  rest  of  the  non-Commumnist  nations. 
Previous  initiatives  had  attracted  such  ap- 
plause. The  closer  a  nation  to  the  dan<^er, 
the  greater  the  prospective  applause  for  who 
could  tell,  after  all,  who  was  the  next  on  tlie 
list.  So  the  United  States  would  both  Justify 
and  enhance  her  claim  to  moral  as  well  as 
eco^-omic  and  military  leadership  by  assum- 
ing a  commanding  role  In  combatting  the 
common  menace  In  Indo-China. 


Merely  to  state  the  assumptions  which  lie 
behind  this  conflict  is  to  show  how  com- 
pletely they,  and  the  resulting  expectations, 
have  been  dissolved.  History  may  not  vouch- 
safe us  sharp  edges  but.  obviously.  It  can 
be  a  very  blunt  instrument. 

We  sliould  perhaps  remember,  in  this  con- 
nection, tliat  the  assumptions  which  lay 
back  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  Including  the 
concept  of  a  unitary  and  all-embracing  Com- 
munist Imperialism,  were  never  based  on 
any  very  close  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  were  a  formula,  in  some  measure  a 
theology,  adopted  by  lawyers,  businessmen, 
government  ofl5clals  and  military  men  in  the 
years  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO.  Few 
of  the  authors  had  any  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Communism.  Pew  had  much  experience  of 
the  political  left.  None  had  much  experience 
of  Asia.  All  were  reacting  to  the  current 
reality  of  Joseph  Stalin.  To  some  extent  It 
was  a  doctrine  recited  to  justify  the  po- 
litical and  legislative  action — alliances,  mili- 
tary appropriations,  economic  and  military 
aid — which  the  proponent^  thought  neces- 
sary. There  is  nothing  especially  remarkable 
in  the  discovery  that  a  doctrine  so  contrived 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of  history.  History  is 
respectful  of  truth  but  not  of  official  truth. 

Since  the  basic  decisions  were  taken  to 
Inteirene  in  Vietnam  the  following  has 
happened: 

( 1 )  The  Communist  world  has  come  to 
pieces  along  national  lines.  The  two  great 
centers  during  the  past  years  have,  on  oc- 
casion, been  close  to  diplomatic  breach. 

(2)  China,  which  the  proponents  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  for  a  while  bravely  pictured 
as  the  deus  ex  machina  is  rent  within  itself. 
Its  assumed  puppet  in  Hanoi,  like  Its  earlier 
puppet  in  North  Korea,  has  publicly  asserted 
Its  Independence.  Not  even  the  most  ardent 
defender  of  the  war  can  now  believe  that 
Hanoi  wants  to  be  part  of  a  Chinese-led 
empire. 

(3)  The  people  we  fight  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  now  widely  agreed,  carry  the  banr.crs 
of  Vietnamese  nationalism.  They  do  this 
against  former  colonial  officers  whom  we 
support.  Gone,  therewith,  is  the  notion  that 
people  win  rally  to  any  alternative  to  Coni- 
munism. 

(41  Tliose  we  support,  and  Marshal  Ky 
in  particular,  have  by  their  burlesque  of 
democratic  and  constitutional  process  re- 
duced their  American  supporters  and  one- 
time defenders  to  ajD  embarrassed  silence. 
Gone  is  the  notion  that  any  alternative  will 
be  accepted  in  the  United  States.  Marshal 
Ky's  recently  proclaimed  view  of  the  free 
elections  which  denies  criticism  to  his  op- 
ponents and  promises  military  action  against 
unwelcome  vrtnners  was  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  venture  to  think  that  he  has  now  lost  even 
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his  honorary  membership  in  what  are  often 
called  the  forces  of  freedom 

(5)  The  aaavimption  that  we  could  count 
on  the  applause  and  support  of  the  other 
countrlea  haa  disappeared  No  European  or 
American  nation  has  rallied  to  our  side  Few 
leaders  dare  speak  In  our  favor  In  Asia. 
propinquity  to  the  assumed  danger,  the 
most  aggressive  arm-twlstlns!  has  not 
brought  us  allies— only  a  lex  clients 

But  It  la  not  that  we  have  failed  to  win 
support  that  Is  our  misfortune  We  have 
aroused  by  far  the  most  massive  hostility 
in  our  national  experience  There  Is  an 
underlying  Implication,  never  quite  vouch- 
safed, that  much  of  this  opposition  h.is  been 
manufactured  by  Communists  If  this  Is  so. 
it  Is  the  most  drastic  of  all  indictments  of 
our  Vietnam  enterprise  for  it  shows  what  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  our  enterprise  has 
accorded  the  Communists  for  turning  erst- 
while friends  into  hostile  critics  However, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Com- 
munists are  this  much  involved  People  have 
probably  reacted  in  accordance  with  their 
own  conclusions  and   their  own   conscience 

(6)  Finally,  with  all  else  has  gone  the 
assumption  that  .\merlcans  could  be  rallied, 
more  or  less  automatically,  behind  any  war. 
however  Ill-considered,  distant  or  cruel,  pro- 
vided only  that  Communists  could  be  Identi- 
fied on  the  other  side  In-read  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  watched  the  collapse  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  Vle'nam  W.ir 
was  launched.  In  vusdlc.ition  of  .in  intelli- 
gence none  should  ml.strust.  a  very  large 
number  have  reached  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion. The  assumptions  that  took  us  there 
have  been  shown  by  the  history  to  be  f.il,=e 
Tlierefore  we  should  not  he  t'.i-.-re  The  rea- 
sons that  took  us  into  the  conflict  having 
disappeared,  why  do  we  remain'' 

We  remain,  as  all  know,  because  men  are 
human  and  do  not  like  to  concede,  even  to 
themselves,  that  they  were  wrong  Thoee  who 
urged  our  Intervention  were  associated  with 
what  could  one  day  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  miscalculation  in  our  history  They 
remain  In  command  They  are  naturally  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  their  view  of  the 
world — the  view  which  counselled  this  vast 
effort — has  been  shown  to  l)e  wrong  And 
so,  aided  by  the  military  momentum  of  the 
event  Itself,  they  continue  That  is  why  we 
are  now  at  war. 

It  also  counsels  us  on  our  course  Let  us. 
as  moderates,  urge  that  when  a  change  of 
direction  comes  as  it  must,  there  will  be  no 
recrimination.  Let  us  counsel  those  that  are 
persisting  In  error  that  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  compound  the  damage  to  their  repu- 
tation than  to  retrieve  It  For  that  Is  what 
happens  to  men  who  persist  in  the  face  of 
fact. 

IV 

But  there  are  stereotypes  In  the  attitudes 
of  those  who  are  critics  of  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  If  one  Is  detailing  the  miscalcu- 
lations of  those  with  whom  he  disagrees,  It 
Is  salutary,  also,  to  look  for  the  errors  of 
those  with  whom  he  agrees  It  is  most  salu- 
tary of  all,  and  in  addition  a  trifle  exception- 
al, to  search  for  error  in  one's  own  past  posi- 
tions and  attitudes 

One  grave  error  of  those  who  criticize  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  to  assume  that 
we  are  a  small  and  heroic  and  perilously 
situated  minority  We  are  nothing  of  the 
sort.  In  times  past  In  the  United  States  popu- 
lar opinion  and  official  persecution  have 
dealt  rather  harshly  with  dissent  Lives  have 
been  ruined  and  men  silenced  There  has  al- 
ways seemed  some  special  likelihood  of  this 
when  the  primitive  emotions  of  war  have 
been  releasMf.  But  this  does  not  happen  and 
will  not  happen  when  vast  numbers.  In- 
cluding an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
young  and  the  articulate,  are  Involved.  One 
wonders.  Indeed,  if  under  such  circumstances 
one  should  speak  of  dissent  Certainly  mar- 
tyrs do  not  march  by  the  millions  This  tend- 


ency to  appropriate  their  cloak  serves  only  to 
give  a  hlkthly  erroneous  impression  of  the 
weakness  of  the  oppoeltlon  to  our  venture  In 
Vietnam 

If  anything,  reflection  should  be  on  the 
reverse  There  is  no  conununity  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  In  the  United  States 
where  the  cntlc  of  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  accorded  a  warm  and  even  en- 
thusiastic heiu-ing  There  are  quite  a  few 
where  It  Is  not  deemed  tactful  or  discreet  for 
an  official  defender  to  appear  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  this  spring  the  spokes- 
men for  our  foreign  policy  found  It  necessary. 
m  pursuit  of  this  discretion,  to  avoid  that 
fine  old  American  folkrlte.  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  Either  too  many  students 
and  too  many  faculty  would  be  present  or  too 
many  would  obtrusively  decline  to  be  present 
This  is  the  situation  on  which  we  should 
reflect 

I  think,  also,  that  thoee  who  are  critical 
of  ..ur  involvement  spend  too  much  time 
worrying  about  the  motives  and  tactics  of 
thoee  who  share  their  goals  Second  only  to 
tnc  fear  that  criticism  will  be  suppressed  Is 
the  f&ar  of  critics  that  they  will  be  found  In 
association  with  someone  who.  far  whatever 
ecventric  reason,  has  developed  a  latter  d.iy 
affection  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  This  is  silly  I  do 
confess  to  wishing  that  all  who  are  concerned 
about  Vietnam  would  be  more  concerned 
with  winning  friends  and  influencing  their 
fellow   citizens   in   elTective   fashion 

I  hnd  myself  also  more  than  a  little  critical 
of  those  of  my  fellow  critics  who  admit  to  a 
feeling  of  frustration  and  defeat  In  their 
efforts  to  Influence  the  .\dminl.stratltin  on 
Vietnam  For  one  thing  they  have  not  been 
without  Influence  On  tlie  contrary,  they 
have  had  a  great  deal  Even  within  the  Ad- 
ministration there  are  far  more  people  who 
shitre  our  honest  doubts  than  Is  ct>mmonly 
Imagined  There  are  more  now,  I  venture  to 
think,  than  ever  before  And  one  h.vs  only  to 
ask.  had  there  been  no  criticism,  no  objec- 
tion, for  that  matter  no  demonstrations, 
where  would  we  be  In  .\.sla  now?  What  would 
have  happened  had  those  who  are  committed 
to  the  old  stereotypes  met  with  no  objection? 
Where  would  th'ise  whose  reputation  lies 
with  a  military  solution  now  l>e?  Can  any- 
one doubt  that  we  would  t>e  ti\x  more  deeply 
and   dangerously   Involved    than   no'w? 

Next,  as  Is  said  even  of  the  Preeident  of 
the  United  Stat^eo,  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
Involvement  have  be»»n  much  toi  Influenced 
by  the  polls  These  I  do  not  doubt  show  cor- 
re<-tly  the  reaction  of  pt'ople  to  the  war. 
They  show  the  national,  deeply-conditioned 
tendency  to  rally  to  the  flag  But  the  polls 
do  no^  show  depth  of  feeling.  They  do  not 
show  ability  to  articulate  feeling — to  per- 
suade They  do  not  show  length  of  memory. 
They  do  not  indicate  who  will  write  the 
history  and  draw  the  less<jns  They  do  not 
always  show  where  youth  and  thus  the  next 
generation  stand  If  thoee  who  feel  deeply, 
remember  long,  can  p)ersiuule  others  and  who 
will  be  the  next  electorate  are  opp<»ed,  It 
may  not  matter  too  much  that  they  are  a 
minority  .\s  noted,  our  w.u^  In  the  p^itt  have 
been  fought  on  something  close  to  unanimity 
rule  And  they  have  always  had  the  jKirt  of 
the  population  that  now  oppoees  In  full 
support  That  it  Is  wise  to  act  in  neglect  of 
the  Informed,  articulate  and  young — that 
they  can  be  Ignored  as  somehow  morally  as 
well  as  numeric.iUy  infer.or—  Is  far  from 
proven.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  cardinal  political 
errors  of  modern  times  In  American  life.  It 
has  long  been  my  observation  that  the  In- 
tellectual, so-called,  is  fashionably  dismissed 
as  a  serious  factor  In  all  the  battles  except 
the  last. 

The  critics  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement 
have  also  been  too  ready  to  imagine  that  the 
opposition  m  Hanoi  Is  eager  to  oblige  Ameri- 
cans of  humane  incllnathjn  by  entering 
negotiations  on   whatever   terms   we   believe 


convenient  This  is  unduly  optimistic  and 
also  dangerous  Let  me  be  clear  on  one  thing 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  over- 
tures to  negotiate  have  been  made  And  these 
have  ncjt  Involved  the  precondition  of  wit!i- 
drawal  I  urge  all  officials  who  may  be 
tempted  to  deny  this  that  credibility  is  nut 
something  lightly  to  be  tossed  away.  But 
It  l.s  a  mi.'st.ike  to  base  policy  on  any  i).irtic- 
\ilar  assumption  us  to  the  behavior  and  in- 
tentions of  Hanoi  or  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  We  do  not  know  the 
enemy  tlial  well  Cert.iinly  it  '.s  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  they  are  only  waiting  to  oblige 
Americans  of  goodwill  Such  assumptions  can 
be  undermined  by  events  And  it  is  very  easy 
for  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a 
negotiated  settlement,  those  who  want  a 
mllit.iry  solution,  so  to  handle  our  relations 
with  H.inol  and  the  NLF  and  so  to  gauge  and 
present  their  responses  and  non-responses 
that  those  who  disagree — you  and  I  and  our 
friends  are  left  well  out  on  a  limb  If  we  can 
have  negotiations  on  equitable  terms,  that  Is 
much  to  be  desired  And  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  possible  Justifies  the  emphasis  placed 
upt)n  it  in  the  title  of  this  organization  and 
by  all  here  assembled  But  there  must  be 
something  more  There  must  also  be  a  policy 
that  allows  of  stubbornness,  suspicion.  lUwiU. 
obtusene.ss  and  the  waywardness  of  Internal 
political  struggle  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  Involved.  No  one,  after  all, 
would  counsel  Hanoi  to  repose  high  hopes  in 
negoti.itlons  with  Nguyen  Coa  Ky. 

Any  policy  which  relies  on  negotiations 
Is  a  policy  that  Is  at  least  partly  at  the 
mercy  of  others  We  must  also  have  a  course 
of  action  which  is  within  the  scope  of  our 
own  authority  We  must  invite  negotiations. 
We  must  have  a  better  policy  than  mind- 
less escalation  should  negotiations  prove  not 
t<j  be  possible. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  of  criti- 
cism of  my  fellow  critics.  They  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  In  finding  an  alternative 
course  of  action  to  the  one  we  have  been 
following  This  tragedy  has  continued  so  long 
that  they  have  come  to  believe  that  the  al- 
ternatives have  now  disappeared,  "Perhaps 
something  could  have  been  done  earlier  Now 
It  Is  too  late"  This  is  wrong — as  well  as 
morally  weak  Alternatives  to  continued  and 
deepening  Involvement  exist  They  have  even 
been  made  somewhat  more  feasible  by  the 
march  of  events.  Let  me.  as  the  last  step 
In  this  lengthy  exercise,  outline  a  feasible 
course  of  action  which  reduces  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  to  sensible  proportions,  pro- 
tects the  larger  peace,  conserves  our  national 
Interest  and.  what  could  perhaps  be  more 
Important,  reflects  the  interest  of  the  sadly 
beset  and  tortured  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world  .And  it  Is  a  policy  that  does  not  depend 
on  the  crjoperation  of  Hanoi  and  the  NLF, 
although  should  that  be  forthcoming  all 
would  be  much  eased. 


The  first  step  Is  to  accept  In  fact  what 
many  reasonable  men  have  already  conceded, 
which  Is  that  great  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
must  remain  indefinitely  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Viet  Cong,  They  have  been  under 
this  authority  for  years — sometimes  ten  or 
more  It  was  not  the  policy  even  in  the  most 
militant  of  the  Cold  War  years  to  roll  back 
the  Communists  from  their  established  posi- 
tions of  power.  Not  even  John  Poster  Dulles 
so  urged  There  Is  no  indication  that  such 
policy  Is  wanted  by  the  people  most  im- 
mediately Involved — there  Is  no  Indication 
whatever  that  they  would  ask  It  at  the  price 
of  the  horrors  of  military  liberation.  None 
Ciin  say.  in  the  context  of  rural  Asia,  that  on 
the  Completion  of  this  effort  their  liberties 
would  be  greater,  their  well-being  enhanced. 
The  men  who  defend  these  parts  of  the 
country — this  Is  especially  true  of  the  Me- 
kong Delta — are  not  foreigners  but  men  who 
fight  on  their  native  soil. 

Much  of  the  country  under  Viet  Cong  con- 
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trol,  the  Delta  apart.  Is  wild  and  lightly  pop- 
ulated. To  Invest  American  lives  In  so  slight, 
Improbable  and  subjective  a  gain  as  restoring 
these  swamps  and  jungles  to  a  Saigon  ad- 
ministration is  unthinkable.  Nor  do  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  even  the  militant  friends 
of  our  Involvement  will  defend  It  with  much 
enthusiasm.  In  Laos  we  have  reconciled  our- 
selves to  continued  control  In  the  North  by 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  What  was  sensi- 
ble there  is  sensible  in  Vietnam. 

Next,  having  revised  our  strategic  objec- 
tives, we  should  for  the  time  being  seek  the 
maximum  of  security,  tranquility  and  well- 
being  in  the  limited  but  populous  areas  that 
we  control.  With  our  vast  commitment  pf 
manpower  to  the  area  this  broadly  defensive 
strategy  now  becomes  entirely  feasible.  This 
Is  not  a  matter  of  retiring  to  enclaves  al- 
though the  attack  on  that  policy  was  less 
that  it  was  militarily  unwise  than  that  It  was 
militarily  unwanted.  Rather,  It  Is  simply  a 
defensive  policy  which  reflects  the  avowed 
absence  of  territorial  ambition.  I  frankly  do 
not  think  that  the  areas  we  defend  can  be 
very  large — they  will  be  in  the  main  urban 
and  populous  areas  which,  by  and  large,  have 
been  difficult  for  or  even  immune  to  guerrilla 
operations.  They  will  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
those  who  have  committed  themselves  to  our 
enterprise.  They  will  be  in  a  position  where- 
in to  await  negotiations.  Should  these  be 
delayed  and  should  the  enemy  continue  to 
attack,  an  active  defense  will  be  necessary. 
There  will  be  casualties.  But  these  will  be 
Incomparably  smaller  than  those  resulting 
from  any  effort  to  secure  and  hold  the  whole 
country.  Perhaps  in  this  war-weary  land  we 
can  expect  stagnation  and  quiet — as  in  Laos 
or  Korea.  And  one  day  there  will  be  negotia- 
tions. 

The  next  step,  strongly  dictated  by  our 
own  Interest,  Is  to  cease  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  (The  acceptance  of  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo  In  South  Vietnam  'Will 
end.  except  for  defensive  purposes,  the 
equally  deadly  and  rather  less  publicized  air 
attacks  and  expeditions  there.)  Our  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  have  also,  in  their  own 
way  dissolved  a  great  many  false  assump- 
tions— they  have  dissolved  the  assumption 
that  they  could  interdict  or  even  much 
handicap  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies 
to  the  South,  or  that  they  could  force  nego- 
tiation or  that  they  wouldn't  affect  our  moral 
authority  elsewhere  in  the  world,  or  that  be- 
cause we  have  airplanes,  air  power  Is  pro 
tanto  always  effective.  They  have  shown  that, 
whatever  the  shortcomings  of  our  politics, 
Americans  are  not  so  cynical  that  a  party 
can  win  an  election  by  opposing  such  use 
of  air  power  and  then  turn  around  and  ini- 
tiate such  action  all  within  weeks.  One  is 
still  puzzled,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  politics, 
how  there  could  have  been  such  a  mlsjudg- 
ment. 

Now  and  not  surprisingly,  given  the  weight 
of  our  attack  on  a  poor  and  primitive  land, 
the  supply  of  targets  have  been  exhausted. 
So  it  is  clear  that  we  should  now  end  these 
raids.  With  this  action  we  end  the  most 
reckless  and  sanguinary  aspect  of  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  the  one  that 
always  carried  with  it  the  temptation  of  yet 
more  escalation,  yet  greater  Involvement.  We 
lose  nothing.  And  In  the  background  are  the 
repeated  suggestions  that,  If  the  bombing 
thus  ends,  there  can  be  negotiations.  Rarely 
in  foreign  policy  is  the  path  of  wisdom  so 
clearly  etched. 

Next  we  must  begin  to  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  political  generals  to  whom 
we  have  become  committed  In  Saigon.  That 
commitment,  no  less  than  the  belief  In  a 
military  solution,  was  the  production  of  as- 
sumptions that  have  thoroughly  dissolved. 
It  was  part  of  the  belief  that  foreigners  and 
Americans  alike  would  approve  any  alterna- 
tive to  Communism.  So  far  as  one  can  tell 
from  this  distance.  It  would  seem  that  such 
detachment  Is  necessary  If  the  elections,  by 


which  we  have  set  such  store,  are  to  be  even 
marginally  significant.  If  Marshal  Ky  and  his 
friends  feel  that  they  have  the  backing  or 
even  the  passive  acquiescence  of  Americems 
in  their  unique  view  of  democracy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  any  internal  moral- 
ity win  prevent  them  from  perpetrating  an 
enormous  fraud. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  put  Vietnam 
back  In  proper  mental  perspective.  It  bulks 
large  in  our  minds  not  because  it  Is  a  place 
where  great  issues  are  being  decided  but  be- 
cause we  have  so  often  said  it  is  such  a  place. 
We  must  now  begin  to  live  by  the  truth  and 
not  by  our  own  propaganda.  Indo-Chlna  is 
not  the  cross-roads  of  the  world;  no  great 
Issues  of  strategy  or  security  are  Involved. 
Earlier  statements  that  to  fight  there  Is  to 
avoid  fighting  in  Hawaii  or  Santa  Monica 
are  now  recalled  only  with  amusement.  The 
countries  that  live  In  the  greatest  security 
in  that  part  of  the  world  are  not  those, 
like  Thailand,  which  we  defend  but  those, 
like  Burma,  that  we  do  not  defend.  The 
collapse  of  Israeli  democracy  would  have 
been  a  tragedy  for  all  mankind — and  partly 
because  It  was  a  democracy  it  did  not  col- 
lapse. 

No  serious  person  will  suggest  that  any 
goveriunent  of  the  last  decade  in  Saigon 
should  evoke  a  similar  passion.  Our  best 
Judgment  must  now  be  that,  on  the  other 
side,  we  are  involved  'with  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  national  Communism  with  which 
we  have  learned  that  we  can  live  with  and. 
as  a  practical  matter,  we  now  know  that  we 
must  live. 

The  steps  I  have  Just  outlined — the  aban- 
donment of  the  goal  of  territorial  conquest 
and  pacification,  de-escalation  and  a  de- 
fensive strategy,  the  ending  of  the  air  at- 
tacks, political  detachment,  an  escape  from 
our  own  propaganda,  negotiation  If  this 
proves  possible — are  not  very  dramatic.  Nor 
do  they  bring  our  history  In  Indo-Chlna  to 
an  end — even  If  the  ending  of  the  air  at- 
tacks do  not  bring  negotiations,  we  can  be 
sure  that  some  day  negotiation  will  occur. 
But  this  is  the  nature  of  the  moderate 
program.  Violence  and  death  do  not  lack  in 
drama:  as  all  who  are  experienced  in  Wash- 
ington have  long  been  aware,  it  is  always 
the  men  of  least  moral  courage  who  are  the 
loudest  in  recommending  sanguinary  action 
and  the  mailed  fist.  But  the  moderate  path 
I  have  outlined  is  one  we  can  adopt  and  one 
that  will  see  us  clear.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
the  largest  measure  of  agreement  can  be 
won.  Our  task,  the  one  to  which  we  dedicate 
ourselves  today.  Is  to  win  that  agreement. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  William  F.  Ryan. 

Congressman  Ryan's  address  delivered 
before  the  Forum  on  Vietnam  in  New 
York  is,  in  many  ways,  an  indictment 
intended  for  many  of  us  and,  also,  for 
many  others  outside  this  Chamber.  His 
thoughtful  and  critical  analysis  strikes 
at  a  very  central  question:  The  very 
raison  d'etre  of  this  Nation. 

I,  too,  agree  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  questions  facing  this  Na- 


tion— questions  that  demand  an  an- 
swer. And,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have  not 
the  time  to  hesitate  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  The  time  for  answers  and  solutions 
is  upon  us. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I   strongly   recommend 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  spare 
the  time  to  read  the  articulate  and  cou- 
rageous address,  which  follows: 
(Address  by  Congressman  Wh-liam  P.  Rtan 

at  the  Porum  on  Vietnam,  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  April  21,  1967) 

Your  invitation  to  discuss  the  political 
consequences  of  Vietnam,  I  must  confess, 
produced  mixed  feelings.  Vietnam  and  poll- 
tics,  after  all,  is  a  sensitive  subject  for  Demo- 
crats at  this  particular  time. 

But  the  issue  is  difficult  for  all  of  us.  It 
asks  th^t  we  measure  the  repercussions  of  a 
still  unfolding  event.  And,  therefore,  it  re- 
quires us  somehow  to  think  about  the  pres- 
ent retrospectively.  That  is  no  easly  task.  So 
I  must  commend  you  on  your  ambition,  al- 
though for  a  while  I  have  to  bear  its  burden. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  a  reading, 
from  an  Atlantic  Magazine  article  by  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  recalled 
a  talk  with  our  President: 

"The  conversation  was  In  the  tiny  ante- 
room Just  off  the  formal  Oval  Office.  It  is  a 
place  where  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  likes  to  relax 
with  a  cool  drink  for  an  hour  or  two  during 
his  long  working  day.  It  was  Friday  evening, 
August  21,  1964,  the  Friday  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Democratic  convention  which 
would  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  this 
remarkable  man,  twice  frustrated  in  Demo- 
cratic conventions,  now  controlled  the 
Democratic  Party,  lock,  stock,  and  pork 
barrel. 

"Now,  on  the  eve  of  what  he  knew  would 
be  his  triumph,  he  was  indulging  his  favorite 
sport  of  reading  his  public  opinion  polls  to 
two  callers.  He  rattled  off  his  percentages 
from  this  state  and  that,  and  then  remarked 
on  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  significant 
finding  of  them  all. 

"  'You  see,'  he  said.  Jabbing  his  finger  at 
one  page  of  the  bulky  report  on  a  Midwest- 
ern state,  'right  here's  the  reason  I'm  going 
to  win  this  thing  so  big.  You  ask  a  voter  who 
classifies  himself  as  a  liberal  what  he  thinks 
I  am,  and  he  says  "a  liberal."  You  ask  a  voter 
wlio  calls  himself  a  conservative  what  I  am, 
and  he  says  "a  conservative."  You  ask  a  voter 
who  calls  himself  a  middle-roader.  and  that's 
what  he  calls  me.  They  all  think  I'm  on 
their  side.'  " 

Of  course,  the  President  was  right.  He  was 
Indeed  about  to  inherit  a  Great  Consensus 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  too  easy  to  assume  that 
common  opposition  to  Barry  Goldwater  was 
the  sole  source  of  the  unity  which  marked 
the  new  consensus.  Por  each  bloc  'within  it 
seemed  to  have  something  very  real  to  ex- 
pect from  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presidency. 

Por  Business,  it  was  the  continuation  of 
a  prosperity  which  businessmen  were  finally 
willing  to  acknowledge  as  the  product  of 
the  same  New  Economics  which  two  years 
earlier  had  been  heresy.  So  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  on  their  side. 

Por  Labor,  It  was  the  repeal  of  14b.  new 
quantities  of  overtime,  more  unemployment 
compensation.  LBJ  was  on  their  side  too. 

Civil  Rights  groups  and  the  poor  suddenly 
heard  Lyndon  Johnson  declare  that  he  would 
overcome.  And  the  most  militant  official  ally 
of  the  nation's  disadvantaged — the  man  who 
was  really  on  their  side — turned  out  to  be 
the  Populist  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

He  was  as  well  on  the  side  of  non-Eastern 
moderates  who  had  perhaps  always  felt  a  bit 
uncomfortable  with  the  Ivy  League  In  the 
White  House. 

And  If  the  East  and  the  Ivy  League  seemed 
to  rue  the  President's  unfamiliar  style,  it 
could  hardly  deny  him  credit  for  the  success 
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earned  In  tbe  last  days  of  the  88th  Confess 
axid  promlaed  In  the  first  days  ot  the  S9th. 
80.  like  It  or  not.  L£J  was  on  their  side  too. 

And  ao.  In  1964,  Lyndon  Johnson  stretched 
the  Democratic  Party  to  embrace  more  people 
than  ever  before  In  Its  history. 

Two  year*  later,  I  was  having  conversa- 
tloiu  with  colleagues  in  the  Hovise  Cloak- 
room In  which  we  were  questioning  our 
prospects  In  1B68.  and  Indeed  the  very  future 
of  tbe  party  Itaelf. 

How  did  It  happen  and  what  does  It  mean'' 
The  breakdown  of  the  1964  Consensus,  it 
leema  to  me.  la  the  first  issue  to  explore  in 
weighing  the  political  consequences  of  Viet- 
nam. Of  course,  deeper  strains  within  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  felt  for  some 
time — strains.  Indeed,  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  breakup  of  the  New  Deal  coalition. 
To  what  extent,  then,  can  we  attribute  cer- 
tain developments  to  the  War  Itself?  That 
question  la  not  going  to  be  resolved  tonight 
or  tomorrow.  At  present,  the  most  we  can 
do  Is  to  ask  those  questions  which  we  must 
wait  to  answer. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  real  promise  in 
the  1964  election  results  and  the  early  per- 
formance of  the  89th  Congress  There  seemed 
to  be  strong  support  for  social  reform  and 
for  peace.  The  twenty-year  preoccupation 
with  the  Cold  War  was  subsiding.  Many  of 
tis  felt  that  the  occasion  for  piajor  domestic 
reconstruction  was  at  hand  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true  is  in  some  sense  irrelevant. 
What  Is  Important  is  that  many  of  us 
thought  It  was  true 

Many  groups  predicated  their  activities  on 
the  assumption  that  significant  momentum 
for  progress  was  assured 

When  this  kind  of  momentum  is  allowed 
to  develop.  It  cannot  be  interrupted  without 
serious  consequence. 

On  the  very  simplest  level,  the  interrup- 
tion and  the  expectations  It  left  unsatisfied 
explain  much  of  what  haa  happened  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  liberal  coali- 
tion. The  process,  however,  is  less  Important 
In  Itself  than  for  the  deeper  impulses  which 
It  released. 

The  first  steps  in  the  exodus  from  the 
Consensus  were  predictable.  Hepubllcan* 
were  bound  to  defect  sooner  or  later.  So 
the  appearance  of  young  and  contemporary 
Republican  candidates  In  1966  merely  has- 
tened an  Inevitable  process  Somewhat  more 
surprising  was  the  disenchantment  in  the 
moderate  community 

One  possible  view,  of  course.  Is  that  mid- 
dle-of-the-road America  had  never  really 
embriu:ed  the  social  policies  •  f  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  There  is. 
however,  a  more  provocative  explanation 
which  suggests  that  the  President,  the 
supreme  parliamentarian  confident  In  his 
guaranteed  parliamentary  majority,  felt  he 
need  not  bother  to  talce  his  profjram  to 
the  people  and  stir  in  them  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  change.  He  retired  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  if  you  will,  the  spirit  of 
John  Kennedy's  inaugural  address — under- 
standably, perhaps,  but  with  consequences 
a  true  populist  should  have  anticipated. 
For  there  followed  une.xpected  bacltlash  on 
social  reform,  hasty  retreat  by  many  Demo- 
crats, predictable  encouragement  to  the  op- 
position party,  and  thus  a  complete  forfeit 
of  the  very  momentum  which  had  seemed 
so  sure  and  so  promising. 

The  defection  of  Republicans  and  moder- 
ates, of  course,  la  a  result  of  more  basic  and 
perhaps  more  natural  factors  th.in  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  we  can  say  however, 
that  the  sight  of  Lyndon  Johnson  suddenly 
preoccupied  with  a  situation  that  seemed 
beyond  his  control  led  m.iny  to  wonder  how 
advisable  a  commitment,  to  consensus  really 
was  In  the  first  place 

But  where  Vietnam  w.is  really  felt,  of 
coiu^e,  was  In  the  liberal  coalition  For  here 
the  war  h*8  been  itself  a  source  of  disunity 


and.  more  Important,  a  catalyst  to  irritate 
far  more  fundmentaJ  strains. 

To  explore  these  strains  is  to  begin  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  political  conse- 
quences of  Vietnam  For  as  one  Inspects 
the  liberal  coalition,  one  finds  disaffection 
from  the  Democratic  party  and.  more  mys- 
teriously, the  most  severe  Internal  dissension 
within    the   coalition    itself 

The  sources  of  that  dissension  are  at  once 
ideological,  political  and  generational.  Each 
bloc  within  the  liberal  coalition  combines 
these  element.s  with  different  emphasis.  And 
yet.  there  are  b.^lc  similarities  which  testify 
to  a  common  condition 

Even  before  the  war,  for  example,  the  civil 
rights  movement  suffered  from  Internal  dis- 
unity At  the  time,  these  divisions  were  dis- 
missed as  expre.ssing  greater  or  lesser  mili- 
tancy. The  apparent  reality  of  the  movement, 
in  any  case.  Wiis  evident  in  the  solidarity  of 
the  m.irch.  locked  arms,  courage  In  the  face 
of  an  all  too  visible  adversary,  -ind  the  com- 
mon expectation  of  vlctiiry  through  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation. 

There  are  few  civil  rights  marches  now.  few 
locked  arms  The  enemy  is  less  visible,  be- 
cause more  fundamental  and  tenacious.  And 
there  is  no  more  leglsl  itlon.  no  more  really 
relev.mt  legislation  anyhow 

Because  the  war  has  foreclosed  such  rele- 
vant legislation — massive  social  and  economic 
Investment  to  eliminate  the  ghetto — civil 
rights  leaders  have  broken  apart  over  the 
most  fundamental  political  question  of  all— 
Who  is  their  constituency?  To  whom  must 
the  movement  now  s[)eak  '  In  what  tones  and 
with  what  urgency  1 

Inherent  In  the  argument  over  black  power 
then  Is  a  dlsai?reement.  over  audience  Car- 
mlchael  and  McKisslclc.  SNCC  and  CORE,  are 
concerned  primarily  with  addre.ssing  the 
black  community  In  terms  and  rhetoric 
which  articulate  the  m  xjd  of  that  con- 
stituency That  the  cry  of  Bl.^ck  Power  should 
sound  frightening  to  white  ears  is  not  sur- 
prlslni;  It  is  not  Intended  for  white  ears  And 
the  resulting  .surprise  and,  frankly  the  fears 
are  the  price  these  leaders  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  resonance  their  words  may  have  In  the 
black  ghetto 

Evidently,  many  civil  rights  lenders  are  not 
wlUim;  to  pay  that  price  They  argue  with  as 
much  Justification  In  their  own  terms  as 
black  power  may  have  in  lis  own  terms,  that 
social  chaiige  must  come  from  the  white  com- 
munity, with  Its  blessing  and  Its  sacrifice 

Beneath  all  this,  let  me  say  again,  are  gen- 
erational and  Ideological  strains  which  are 
only  beginning  to  be  clear  I  cannot  say  much 
about  those  But  I  think  I  can  say  that  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  the  war  In  Vietnam  hiis 
done  three  things  It  has  destroyed  the  ra- 
tionale fur  dally  h.irmony  and  to.iUtlon  by 
undercutting  the  pmepects  of  any  re.il  legis- 
lative and  political  change  In  so  doing.  It  has 
spilt  the  movemert  on  ihe  question  of  who 
Its  real  audience  s.Touid  be  .And  it  has  raised 
very  basic  qviestlons  about  the  Institutions 
as  well  as  the  pjllcles  of  American  society. 
Of  this,  more  ia'.er 

The  splits  V  ilhln  the  labor  movement  are 
probably  far  less  fundament.il  Yet  foreign 
policy  In  general,  as  well  as  Vietnam,  goes 
a  long  way  to  expl.iln  the  conflict  of  George 
Meany  and  Walter  Reuther  Once  more, 
these  dlfferencts  began  to  flourish  when  ex- 
pectations of  progress  were  curtailed-  in 
this  case  througt:  the  f.tllure  of  wage-price 
guidelines,  the  skyrocketing  of  profits,  and 
the  defeat  of  14b  The  evident  failure  of 
labors  ability  to  deliver  Its  membership  In 
elections  gave  further  cause  for  reappraisal 
within  the  movement  Itself.  And  If  the  re- 
apprai.^ais  h.ive  not  yet  proven  agonizing, 
one  still  has  the  Impression  that  the  l.ibor 
movement  Is  seriously  stalled,  preoccupied 
with  differences  which  lack  even  the  bene- 
hts  of  clear  articulation. 

Dlsatnilatlon  among  the  young  is  no  le.'is 
real,    though    perhaps    of    a    dlflerent    char- 


acter. For  at  first  glance,  the  young,  or  that 
part  of  the  young  which  makes  Itself  felt 
politically,  seems  united  m  opposition  to  the 
war.  rather  than  divided  because  of  it.  That 
Impression  is  illusory  For  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  produced  among  the  young  a  far 
more  basic  split  It  is  the  split,  if  you  wrill. 
between  Politics  and  pot.  between  SDS  and 
LSD.  between  a  trip  to  Mississippi  and  a  trip 
to  some  private  dream  or  nightmare,  between 
a  m.irch  on  Selm.i  and  a  march  on  the  Sun- 
set Strip — In  short,  between  commitment 
and  withdrawal 

.And  .«o  for  youth  too.  more  poignantly  and 
more  omlnlously.  the  expectations  stirred  by 
one  President  and  at  least  sustained  tempo- 
rirlly  by  another  have  t>een  dashed  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  The  consequence  Is  dis- 
unity and  disaffiliation  within  a  group  which 
should  be  the  conscience  and  cutting  edge 
of   the   progressive  forces   In  America. 

All  through  the  liberal  coalition,  therefore, 
one  finds  alienation — political  and  psy- 
chological One  finds  disaffection  from  the 
Democratic  party.  If  not  from  traditional 
politics  altogether.  One  finds  generational 
gaps.  Ideological  gaps,  gaps  In  styles.  One 
finds  companions  feuding  and  alliances  split- 
ling.  One  finds.  It  seems  to  me,  gravest 
ciuse  for  concern. 

Now  I  have  attributed  these  Fpllts  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Let  me  be  a  bit  more  care- 
ful I  think  there  are  many  prior  strains 
which  the  war  h;is  exacerbated.  There  are 
generational  differences,  differences  of  style. 
a.nd  simple  differences  of  interest.  There  are 
also  differences  over  the  war  itself — wheth- 
er or  not  It  ought  to  be  supported.  These 
forms  of  division,  I  think,  characterize  the 
union  movement  and.  probably  much  of  the 
older  liberal  middle  class. 

There  is.  however,  another  and  far  more 
serious  source  of  disunity  attributable  to  the 
war  This  i.ssue.  I  believe,  splits  the  liberal 
movement  at  Its  base  It  causes  divisions  that 
are  more  radical  and  more  ominous.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  divisions  regarding  analysis 
of  the  war.  differences  among  those  who  begin 
In  common  opposition  to  the  war  and  end  in 
serious  argument  over  Its  meaning. 

There  are.  in  a  sense,  two  views  of  Vietnam 
held  by  those  who  oppose  policy  on  the  lelt. 
Tliere  are  those,  for  example,  who  see  the  war 
as  a  perfect  product  of  what  h.as  been  called 
"The  politics  of  Inadvertence.  "  Vietnam  in 
this  view.  Is  no  single  man's  responsibility. 
It  Is  an  aberration,  an  accident.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  small,  almost  trivial  errors  which  in 
accumulation  have  produced  a  great  gen- 
eral mistake. 

There  is.  however,  another  view  of  the  war. 
less  easily  abbreviated  but  distinct  and  differ- 
ent. Vietnam.  It  suggests.  Is  no  accident,  no 
aberration,  no  product  of  Inadvertence.  It  is 
on  the  contrary,  the  necessary  and.  In  some 
sense,  inevitable  consequence  of  certain  or- 
ganic disorders  b.-islc  to  American  Society,  Its 
attitudes  and  Its  Institutions. 

Is  there  something  to  this  argument  which 
many  liberals  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
cept? Is  there  something  to  this  position  in- 
deed which  touches  upon  many  of  the  very 
assumptions   liberals  have   taken   as   gospel? 

Vietnam,  after  all.  Is  not  the  first  country 
In  which  America  has  intervened.  We  can  re- 
call Santo  Domingo,  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
Guatemala.  And  so  there  may  be  a  point  be- 
yond which  reflex  Interventlonism  l.s  no 
longer  a  product  of  inadvertence  but  rather 
a  pattern  reflecting  more  fundamental  dis- 
orders. 

Liberal.";  can  often  forget  that  foreign  poli- 
cies are  the  products  of  interests  and  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  ideals  and  individuals.  And 
If  we  are  to  accept  that  truth,  It  seems  to 
me  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  institutions.  Interests  and  prejudices — 
some  of  them  liberal  institutions  and  JjbrroJ 
prtjudtciS — responsible  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

When   I   speak  of   Institutions,   I  am   not 


concerned  only  with  conservative  corpora- 
tions which  have  exercised  so  much  influence 
over  our  policy  In  Latin  America.  I  am  think- 
ing of  a  defense  establishment  run  on  a  72 
billion  dollar  budget  which  puts  at  the  Presi- 
dent's disposal  3  million  soldiers  rather  than 
3  million  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  AID 
officials  with  which  to  meet  revolutionary 
cliange  abroad. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  research  centers,  and  of  university 
departments  whose  conunltment  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  Is  not  based  on  crude  lust 
for  proflt  or  on  reflex  antlcommunlsm,  but 
rather  on  a  liberal  Idealism  that  America  can 
make — mind  you.  make,  the  world  safe  for 
diversity.  Beneath  this  Is  a  mentality,  for 
which  liberals  must  bear  responsibility.  "We 
must  mafce  the  world  safe  for  diversity," 
after  all.  Is  a  slogan  written  by  a  great  lib- 
eral. John  Kennedy,  as  a  revision  of  an  orig- 
inal slogan  written  by  another  great  liberal, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Jt  indeed  expresses  liberal 
idealism,  but  in  the  rhetoric  of  coercion.  We 
must  MAKE  the  world  safe  for  diversity.  This 
Is  liberal  rhetoric,  spoken  by  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Indeed  many  of  those  who  are  among  the  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  with  that  rhetoric  can  come  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  make  it  safe 
for  diversity;  we  are  there  to  guarantee  as 
the  President  tells  Members  of  Congress 
again  and  again,  the  self-determination  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  No,  It  Is  argued,  the 
war  Is  far  from  Inadvertent.  It  Is  something 
far  more  basic  and  more  Inevitable. 

To  take  this  position  seriously,  as  I  have 
tried  to  do  for  only  a  minute.  Is  to  ask  some 
very  serious  questions  Indeed.  If  Vietnam  Is 
truly  the  product  of  the  politics  of  Inad- 
vertence, If  Vietnam  Is  not  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  any  one  man,  then  where  lies 
the  responsibility?  Where  lies  the  guilt?  And 
most  Important,  why  do  we  consistently 
move  Inadvertently  In  one  direction — ^that 
of  reflex  Interventlonism — rather  than  In 
another.  Why  has  that  happened  recently 
under  liberal  presidents,  and  under  secre- 
taries of  State  who  proclaim  themselves  to 
be  liberals? 

It  Is  questions  like  these,  I  think,  which 
are  troubling  the  liberal  community.  The 
argument  Is  not  perhaps  as  loud  since  It  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  larger  quarrel  over 
the  war  policy  Itself. 

But  It  Is  no  less  real  for  being  less  visible. 
It  makes  Itself  felt,  I  can  tell  you,  when  25 
of  us  In  Congress  who  share  general  misgiv- 
ings over  the  war  try  to  draft  Joint  state- 
ments expressing  common  views.  We  usually 
fall.  The  apparent  cause  Is  an  argument  be- 
tween those  who  caution  "prudence"  In 
rhetoric  and  those  we  counsel  "candor."  But 
this  quarrel  Is  superficial.  The  basic  argu- 
ment Is  over  how  serlotis  we  believe  the  war 
really  is,  and  consequently,  how  much  are  we 
prepared  to  risk  In  the  expression  of  that 
conviction.  That  Is  why  only  11  of  us  in  the 
House  vote  against  the  Vietnam  war  appro- 
priation, when  perhaps  5  times  that  many 
feel  that  war  Is  a  mistake. 

The  argument  over  the  basic  meaning  of 
the  war  Is  felt  as  well  in  resolutions  at  the 
end  of  conferences  and  in  conversations 
among  friends.  And  it  results  In  very  dif- 
ferent levels  of  frustration  and  despair  among 
people  who  ordinarily  view  the  world  in  much 
the  same  way. 

This  particular  consequence  of  the  war — 
the  painful  Introspection  and  divisions  it  has 
caused  within  the  thoughtful  liberal  com- 
munity— has  even  extended  to  our  domestic 
affairs. 

How  do  we  explain  the  administration's 
retreat  on  the  poverty  program?  Did  Con- 
gress kill  the  war  on  poverty?  Or  is  there 
not  some  truth  to  the  argument  that  many 
tirban  middle-class  interests  are  simply  not 
willing  to  surrender  any  power  to  the  poor? 
Is  it  perhaps  true  that  the  middle  claa  is 


simply  unwilling  to  accept  the  "maximum 
feasible  participation"  of  the  poor  in  pro- 
grama  designed  for  their  own  benefit? 

And  what  explains  the  blacklash?  Has  there 
simply  been  an  arbitrary  reaction  against 
Watts  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell?  Or  Is  this 
country  more  racist  than  any  of  us  would 
have  thought — racist  to  its  foundations 
when  the  issue  is  open  housing,  open  em- 
ployment, who  you  share  a  street  ■with,  who 
you  share  a  lathe  with? 

My  point  should  be  clear.  How  healthy 
really  are  our  institutions?  How  sound  Is 
the  system  which  establishes  priorities  that 
have  us  spending  72  billion  a  year  on  de- 
fense and  20  million  on  rent  supplements  for 
needy  In  housing.  How  responsible  is  a  so- 
ciety which  chooses — and  we  have  made  that 
choice  because  we  can  always  choose  differ- 
ently— to  leave  millions  in  rotten,  dirty  ghet- 
tos? What  kind  of  country  really  is  America? 

If  anyone  had  told  me  two  years  ago  that 
America  would  have  half  a  million  troops  In 
Asia,  that  the  C.I.A.  bad  its  fingers  in  hun- 
dreds of  private  domestic  orgsuilzatlons,  that 
Ronald  Reagan  would  be  sitting  as  Governor, 
that  over  50%  of  all  Americans  doubted  tbe 
Warren  Commission  and  often  tbe  very  word 
of  Its  President — if  anyone  had  said  all  that, 
I  would  have  dismissed  him.  But  the  world 
of  1967  looks  far  different  than  the  world  of 
1964. 

Exactly  how  all  this  relates  to  the  war  Is 
a  difficult  question  over  which  even  future 
historians  will  doubtless  disagree.  But  a  pres- 
ent-day liberal  politician  can  say  at  least 
this  much: 

We  liberals  must  look  to  ourselves.  We  must 
look  at  the  liberal  institutions  which  are 
largely  of  our  own  making,  over  which  we 
exercise  considerable  power. 

We  must  wonder  Just  how  much  respon- 
sibility we  ourselves  bear  for  all  the  evils 
we  have  so  easily  deplored.  Perhaps  we  must 
stop  saying  how  much  we  dislike  American 
foreign  policy  and  start  talking  directly  about 
the  institutions  and  the  kind  of  people  which 
have  produced  that  policy. 

This  kind  of  radical  introspection  within 
the  liberal  community  can  ultimately  be  the 
most  significant  and  auspicious  political 
consequence  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  when  the  war  Is  over  and  the  burning 
is  done,  we  must  be  different  men  than  be- 
fore. The  liberal  coalition  must  be  a  different 
coalition — In  spirit  and  purixwe,  if  not  in 
compoeltion.  And  if  it  is,  then  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  be  a  different  party  and  the 
United  States  of  America  can  be  a  different 
nation. 


FARMS  m  CRISIS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing amount  of  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  very  complex  problems  of  the  agri- 
culture industry.  The  perplexing  "cost- 
price  squeeze"  is  all  too  familiar  to  every 
segment  of  our  economy  but  to  the 
rancher  and  farmer  It  presents  an  espe- 
cially threatening  outlook.  The  farmer 
and  rancher  as  a  producer  is  faced  with 
rising  costs  Just  like  everyone  else  but, 
lacking  control  over  the  price  of  his 
product,  he  has  no  way  of  passing  on  his 
Increased  costs. 

As  this  problem  deepens,  it  Is  going  to 
take  the  combined  thinking  and  effort  of 


all  affected  parties  to  work  out  a  reason- 
able solution — and  time  is  growing  short. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive thinking  that  is  needed,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Louis  Bein  of  Berthoud,  Colo.,  as 
presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  Fort  Morgan,  Colo., 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Bein 
is  a  rancher  and  a  banker  and  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  studying  the 
problems  of  agriculture  with  that  double 
perspective.  The  speech  follows: 

My  name  Is  Louis  F.  Bein  of  Berthoud, 
Colorado.  I  am*  president  of  The  Berthoud 
National  Bank  that  serves  a  rural  community. 
I  have  fed  cattle  since  1946  and  own  an 
Irrigated  farm.  Although  I  am  a  member  of 
two  agricultural  organizations,  I  am  a  spokes- 
man for  no  one  except  myself. 

As  a  banker,  I  can  testify  -to  the  precarious 
financial  position  of  many  of  our  farm  cus- 
toniers.  Without  exception,  progress  was  made 
by  our  farm  borrowers  as  a  result  of  1966 
operations.  But  the  way  they  are  exceeding 
their  projected  requirements,  and  the  way 
farm  prices  have  deteriorated,  I  am  braced 
for  some  unpleasant  circumstances  this  fall 
when  I  shall  have  to  confront  my  friends 
about  unpaid  loans. 

These  are  people  who  are  honest,  thrifty, 
responsible  parents,  and  leaders  In  the  com- 
munity who  work  seventy  hours  a  week  but 
who  may  not  have  the  capital  reserves  or  who 
have  units  that  are  small. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  providing 
the  abundant  food  this  country  enjoys  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

These  people  deserve  better  consideration. 

The  revolution  In  agrlculttire  which  has 
resulted  in  cheaper  food  and  a  reserve  of 
manpower  in  the  non-agricultural  sections 
has  been  acclaimed  as  the  keystone  to  our 
aflJuent  society. 

Therefore,  let  the  movement  roU,  let  the 
pendulum  swing!  We  will  shortly  no  longer 
need  the  family  farm.  Large  scale  farming 
requiring  corporate  structure  is  the  wave  of 
the  future.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  true. 

If  such  a  farming  method  were  practical, 
the  South  would  still  be  a  slave  nation,  or 
the  food  chain  stores  with  their  economic  re- 
sources would  have  been  buying  land  in 
wholesale  lots. 

If  the  pendulum  swings  too  far  In  its  pres- 
ent direction,  we  will  find  that  large  corpora- 
tions will  be  the  only  entitles  that  can  put*^ 
the  required  economic  resources  into  agri- 
culture. 

The  American  public  should  remember 
that  these  organizations  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  price  their  products  and  that 
the  price  of  their  products,  if  and  when  they 
enter  agricultural  production,  will  Include  a 
forty-hour  week. 

The  housewife,  who  will  buy  food  if  this 
eventuality  occurs,  will  find  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  supply  her  family  from 
twenty  percent  of  her  husband's  Income. 

I  am  here  because  I  am  angry.  I  am  angry 
because  farm  leadership  has  not  developed  to 
solve  this  ocurring  tragedy  that  farm  families 
are  and  will  be  shortly  facing. 

I  am  angry  because  the  farm  leadership 
now  In  control  has  been  divisive.  The  na- 
tional farm  community  has  been  confused 
and  misled  by  appeals  to  myths,  faulty  eco- 
nomics and  sociological  concepts  by  our  farm 
organizations  who  have  more  Interest  In  their 
own  vested  existence  than  the  people  they 
are  serving. 

The  leaders  of  nearly  every  national  farm 
organization  have  life  tenure  of  office  which 
Is  used  by  them  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
healthy  debate  that  would  threaten  their 
tenancy  In  office. 

How  can  any  Intelligent  solution  to  the 
dilemma  be  expected  to  be  bom  under  such 
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clrcuDUtADC**  where  conventlooa  axe  sched- 
uled wlUi  lokded  progr&ma? 

My  experience  and  observation  have  been 
that  farmers  have  been  led  to  pursue  one 
whipping  boy  after  another.  All  such  ven- 
dettas ar*  directed  at  symptoms  rather  than 
cause  and  solution. 

The  •▼11  of  foreign  Imports  Is  constantly 
being  uaed  by  farm  leaders  to  divert  the  en- 
ergies of  their  conatitueuts 

The  farm  leaders  do  not  explain  the  need 
for  International  exchange  and  that  If  all  Im- 
portfl  were  shut  out.  as  In  the  case  of  beef, 
the  productive  ability  of  agriculture  would 
shortly  fill  th«  gap  thus  created,  and  the 
effects  of  over-production  would  shortly 
haunt  oa. 

I,  myaelf.  have  criticized  the  monoilt^Uc 
power  of  the  chain  store  In  the  market. 

Thla  monopoly  la  the  result  of  natural  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  economics  of  our 
time.  While  tbelr  presence  In  the  market  has 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  agriculture,  the 
real  solution  should  be  agricultural  market- 
ing agmactea  equipped  to  bargain  with  thezn 
and  OD  aqual  terms. 

The  Federal  Government,  In  general.  Is 
constantly  being  declared  the  source  of  all 
evil,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
particular  with  focus  being  on  the  Secretary. 

At  present.  Secretary  Freeman  is  being  ac- 
cused of  lack  of  leadership  whereas  he  has 
proposed  at  least  three  different  major  legis- 
lative programs  during  his  tenure  of  offlce 
that  have  been  defeated  in  Congress  as  the 
result  of  lack  of  consensus  among  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

The  concept  of  management  of  the  na- 
tional economy  has  evolved  in  the  past  thirty 
years  and  particularly  In  the  past  six. 

Agriculture  has  refused  to  integrate  Itself 
Into  tills  pattern  and  has  Insisted  in  operat- 
ing In  an  economic  philosophy  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  western  world  abandoned  In 
the  years  of  tbs  great  depression. 

Qunnar  Ifyrdal,  the  Swedl&h  economist, 
has  stated  that  In  all  we6t«rn  countries  so- 
ciety has  divided  up  Into  pressure  groups. 
Thus,  you  bavs  manufacturers  of  conunon 
Interest  who  promote  their  cause,  labor 
linloni  represantlng  working  people  In  many 
occupations,  trade  groups  and  many  such 
organizations  ttoat  operate  not  only  in  public 
sectors  as  lobbyists  but  also  in  private  sectors 
to  negotiate  marketing  or  wage  settlements. 

Because  o/  th»  inabxlUy  of  affricuUure  tn 
et'ery  western  free  nation  Co  falUno  tht3  pat- 
tern, ffontexnment*  have  lound  it  necessary 
to  support  agriculture  by  legislation  and 
policy. 

It  seems  to  vo*  that  la  this  country  we 
have  been  attempting  to  divorce  govern- 
ment from  this  respoi^ibiUty  and  to  pre- 
vent It  from  assuming  an  effective  role  of 
representing  agriculture  in  the  market  place. 

If  this  Is  to  be  done,  our  farm  organlz^i- 
tlons  owe  it  to  us  to  come  up  with  con- 
structive alternate  programs  to  establish 
marketing  organizations  that  can  bargain 
In  the  market  Instead  of  negative  platitudes 
and  proposals. 

If  our  farm  organizations  are  nut  willing 
to  suffer  the  effect  on  their  hierarchy  that 
the  establlahment  of  commodity  bargaining 
agencies  would  create,  then  I  believe  they 
should  work  for  a  government  (arm  program 
that  would  allow  agricultural  producers  to 
enjoy  a  ahare  of  the  ecoiu>my  through  gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Some  method  will  have  to  be  found  to  or- 
ganize commodity  groups  Independent  of 
national  farm  organizations.  If  this  Is  a  de- 
sirable goal,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  take  an  active  role  towards  this  so- 
lution. If  legislation  Is  required  to  g^ve  the 
farmers  additional  freedom  to  act  under  the 
law.  the  Secretary  must  propose  such  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  agricultural  inde- 
pendence Is  unattainable,  or  If  the  Impli- 
cations  of   agriculture   having   Uie   same   or 


greater  power  as  enjoyed  by  labor  unions  are 
too  unpleasant,  then  let's  stop  being  bash- 
ful and  apologetic  about  a  positive  role  of 
government  In  agricultural  marketing.  I^et  us 
recognize  that  If  agriculture  cannot  real- 
ize tlie  cost  of  production  In  the  market 
place,  then  It  must  be  paid  In  some  other 
manner.  Let  us  adnut  that  the  most  success- 
ful farm  progran^  have  compensatory  pay- 
ments and  commit  ourselves  Co  this  system. 
I  am  angry  at  those  who  rail  at  symptoms 
and  not  causes,  at  those  who  propose  only 
negative  solutions,  at  thoee  who  live  by  the 
past,  aiid  anally  at  those  that  put  their  own 
security  above  those  they  serve. 


EXAMPLES  OF  IMPROVED  MAN- 
POWER MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  North  Carohna  I  Mr.  Henderson) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Che  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommitt^'e  on  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  today  relea.sed  its  semiannual 
report  of  example.s  of  improved  manage- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  for  the 
period  July  through  December  1966.  The 
examples  cited  represent  economies  In 
excess  of  $47  million.  Many  examples  of 
savings  or  cost  avoidance  through  im- 
proved work  techniques  and  improved 
management  arc  cited,  such  tus  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Air  Force,  as  a  result  of  a  cost 
comparison  study,  found  It  could  save 
$700,000  annual^'.  If  work  now  under  re- 
search contracts  at  Air  Force  Cambridge 
Research  Laboratories  were  accomplished 
In-house  by  civil  service  personnel.  Con- 
version is  to  start  in  t^e  first  quarter,  fis- 
cal year  1968 

I>epartment  of  Justice,  Federal  Prison 
System,  by  adopting  an  employee  sug- 
gestion for  modifying  the  pattern  of 
duffel  bags  manufactured  by  prison  in- 
mates, saved  $60,012  from  October  1965 
to  October  1966. 

Department  of  State  effected  savings 
of  about  $35,000  annually  through  .'^ngle 
quarterly  payments  to  about  175  storage 
companies  instead  of  making  separate 
payments  for  each  lot  of  employee's  ef- 
fects in  storage. 

During  calendar  vear  1966.  employ- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  In- 
creased by  10  2  percent,  representing 
276,874  employees  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  was  the  only  large  de- 
partment or  agency  reporting  a  decrease 
in  civilian  employment  for  the  6-monlh 
Juried  The  increase  in  employment  may 
be  attributed  to  such  factors  as:  new  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress,  the  'Viet- 
nam buildup,  programs  to  replace  active- 
duty  military,  and  contractor-furnished 
employees,  with  Government  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  the  impact  of  the  population 
explosion  on  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  the  Post  Office.  Commerce,  and 
Labor. 

During  the  la.'.t  6  months  of  1966,  the 
departments  and  agencies  as  a  result  of 
reviewing  job  vacancies  for  essentiality 


reported  the  abolishment  of  over  11,200 
positions.  This  improved  manpower  man- 
agement action,  alone,  represents  a  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  of  several  millions 
of  dollars. 


THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  GOES 
POLITICAL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RarickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reiord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  received  the  Democrat  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  national  committee  here  in 
Washington.  In  the  center  of  the  pub- 
lication was  a  most  childish  Insert  pre- 
pared by  the  Institute  for  American  De- 
mocracy. Inc  ,  entitled  "A  Manual  on  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  of  the  FCC." 

The  manner  of  presentation  hardly 
represents  tlie  poise  and  leadership  the 
American  people  expect  of  a  national 
party  which  talks  "freedom  '  of  speech 
and  encourages  dissent  to  the  point 
of  tolerating  flag  burning,  outlawing 
prayer  in  school,  and  dignifying  commu- 
nism. 

But  the  fairness  doctrine  can  work 
both  ways,  and  since  many  Americans 
may  wisii  to  refute  such  controversial 
programs  as  UJi.  commentaries,  race- 
mix  programing,  and  imadulterated  So- 
cialist hogwash,  the  advice  offered  as  to 
how  to  obtain  free  time  for  contrasting 
views,  complaints  to  the  FCC.  Etnd  so 
forth,  may  also  be  beneficial  to  the  great 
midstream  of  American  people  who  tire 
of  controlled  programing  designed  to 
regiment  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

So,  In  the  Interest  of  academic  free- 
dom, let  us  be  fair  and  put  the  entire 
battle  plan — designed  for  use  against 
constitutional  taxpaylng  Americans — 
people  without  the  funds  of  a  tax-free 
foundation — in  the  Record  for  all  to 
study  and  perhaps  use.  While  they  are  at 
it,  our  colleagues  may  be  Interested  in 
the  list  of  70  who  permit  their  names  to 
be  used  as  sponsoring  tills  operation,  in- 
asmuch as  several  are  easily  identified  as 
Federal  employees.  As  per  usual  in  tliese 
times,  the  well-intended  actions  of  a 
few,  in  practical  application,  may  de- 
stroy the  verj'  program  they  seek  to  de- 
fend. 
Keeping  thf  Airwaves  P»ee — .\  Manual  on 

THB     FaISNESS     DoCTRINS     Or    THB     FEDERAL 

Communications  Commission 

(Note — Chances  are  your  home  radio 
offers — along  with  the  usual  stations  special- 
izing In  rock-n-roll.  classical  music,  and 
educational  programs — a  station  devoted  to 
R.idlcal  Right  propaganda.  Unless  listeners, 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  source  of 
thes*  attacks,  are  given  the  other  side  and 
the  opportunity  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  basis  of  a  balanced  presentation,  the 
democratic  process  Is  put  In  Jeopardy,  TTie 
following  manual,  which  outUnes  how  to 
combat  eztrerrUst  broadcasts,  Ls  excerpted 
from  an  excellent  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Institute  for  American  Democracy,  Inc.. 
Suite  101.  1330  MassachusetU  Ave.,  M.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  30005.  Coplea  of  the  com- 
plete   pamphlet   may    be   obtained   at  tl.OO 
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each  from  the  Institute;  reprints  of  this 
condensed  version  will  be  available  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.) 

Every  day  the  Integrity  of  responsible  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  Is  disputed  on 
extremist  radio  programs.  Countered,  they 
can  be  a  part  of  a  stimulating  discussion  In 
which  the  public  gains  realistic  Insights,  but 
unanswered  attacks  by  even  discredited  radio 
personalities,  when  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  can  tear  down  the  reputation  of  even 
the  most  reputable  person  or  organization. 
You  don't  have  to  absorb  this  damage,  how- 
ever. Here  are  five  steps  to  get  quick  relief: 

STEP    ONE — KNOW    TOtm    RIGHTS 

You  have  a  right  to  be  infom-ed  by  the 
station  of  all  personal  attacks. 

The  FCC  holds  "A  station  licensee,  with 
the  exception  of  appearances  of  political 
candidates.  Is  fully  responsible  for  all  matter 
which  Is  broadcast  over  his  station.  In- 
cluding broadcasts  containing  a  personal  at- 
tack. The  Commission  has  defined  a  personal 
attack  on  an  Individual's  or  group's  honesty, 
character.  Integrity  or  like  personal  qualities 
In  connection  with  controversial  Issues  of 
public  Importance. 

"When  such  an  attack  occurs  the  licensee 
has  an  obligation  to  Inform  the  person  at- 
tacked of  the  attack  by  sending  a  transcript, 
tape,  or.  If  these  are  unavailable,  as  accurate 
a  summary  as  possible  of  the  attack  and  to 
offer  hhn  a  comparable  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. The  licensee  may  not  delegate  his 
responsibilities  In  this  respect  to  others." 

You  have  a  right  to  a  comparable  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  Your  community  has  a 
right  to  hear  the  other  side' 

The  "Fairness  Doctrine"  [of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission]  Is  no  simple 
policy  statement,  but  rather  a  complex  body 
of  law  and  precedent  developied  over 
the  years. 

In  essence,  however,  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
calls  for  a  "two-fold  obligation  on  the  part  of 
every  licensee  seeking  to  operate  In  the  public 
Interest:  (1)  that  every  licensee  devote  • 
reasonable  portion  of  broadcast  time  to  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance;  and  (2)  that  In 
doing  so,  he  be  fair — that  Is  that  he  affirma- 
tively endeavor  to  make  his  facilitie*  avail- 
able for  the  expression  of  contrasting 
vieicpoints  held  by  responsible  elements  with 
respect  to  the  controversial  Issues  presented." 
(Emphasis  added) 

STEP  TWO LPT  THS  STATION  KNOW  IN  WWTINO 

THAT  TOU   INSIST   ON    TOUB  SIGHTS 

Many  stations  carrying  extremist  program- 
ming simply  Ignore  their  obligations  under 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  and  may  even  be  un- 
aware of  them. 

Should  you  or  your  group  be  attacked,  send 
the    station    a    registered    letter    along    the 
lines  of  the  following: 
Station  XXXX 
Your  City.  State 

Gentlemen:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
on  the  ( name  of  program  |  carried  on  your 
station  on  (date],  at  approximately  I  time), 
a  personal  attack  was  made  on  [your  name 
or  name  of  organization]. 

Please  inform  me.  in  writing,  of  ichat 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  me 
with  a  transcript  of  the  program  involved 
and  to  afford  me  time  for  a  response.  1  wish 
to  appear  on  this  program  and  will  need  the 
tran.icrxpt  to  prepare  my  remarks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Should  a  station  in  your  community  pre- 
sent highly  unbalanced  programming  (like  a 
number  of  programs  containing  frequent 
attacks  on  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
or  the  United  Nations,  etc) ,  you  can  send  the 
offending  station  a  registered  letter  similar 
to  the  following; 

Your  City,  State  . 

Station  XXXX  ' 

Gentlemen:  I  note  that  the  integrity  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  is  quea- 


tioned  frequently  on  the  Billy  James  Hargis, 
Carl  Mclntyre.  Bichard  Gotten,  Howard 
Kerachner  {w  whomever)  programs  carried 
on  your  station. 

The  public  in  your  listening  area  clearly 
has  a  right  to  hear  contrasting  viewpoints. 
Accordingly,  please  inform  me  in  writing  of 
what  efforts  have  been  made  to  present  a 
more  balanced  programming  so  that  the 
listening  public  may  judge  for  itself  the 
merits  of  these  claims. 

If  you  are  having  difficulty  in  locating 
programs  which  present  a  contracting  view- 
point, I  will  be  glad  to  help  you  find  some 
and  am  willing  (if  you  are)  to  appear  on 
such  program.s  personally. 
Very  truly  yours. 

STEP   THREE FIND   POTENTIAL    ALLIES 

Individuals  and  representatives  of  groups 
undergoing  similar  attacks  may  want  to  help. 

Frequent  targets  of  Extremists  Include 
Protestant  Churches  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  ol  Churches,  the  liberal  Cath- 
olic commimlty,  Jewish  organizations,  li- 
brarians, teachers,  trade  union  leaders,  PTA 
leaders,  ClvU  Rights  leaders  and  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  advocates,  and  many  other 
groups  who  may  be  a  source  of  attitudes  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  extremist  zealots. 

Allies  may  want  to  help  you  make  a  test 
case.  In  addition  to  our  traditional  sense  of 
fair  play,  they  may  have  a  stake  In  getting  a 
precedent  established. 

When  you  have  allies,  It  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  follow  up  your  letter  with  a  personal 
visit  to  the  radio  station. 

STEP    FOUa CX)MPLAIN    TO    THE    ITOEaAI, 

COMMinnCATIONS     COMMIS8SION 

If  the  radio  (or  TV)  srtatlon  refuses  to 
live  up  to  its  obligations  within  a  reason- 
able time  noUfy  the  FCC. 

Send  your  complaint  to: 
JIfr.  Ben  F.  Waple,  Secretary 
Federal  Communications 

Commission 
Washington,  D.C.  20SS4 

The  CJommlBslon  expects  a  complainant  to 
submit  specific  Information  Indicating:  (1) 
the  particular  station  Involved;  (2)  the  par- 
ticular Issue  of  a  controversial  nature  dis- 
cussed or  personal  attack  carried  over  the 
air;  (3)  the  date  and  time  when  the  pro- 
gram was  carried;  (4)  the  basis  for  the  claim 
that  the  station  has  presented  only  one  side 
of  the  question  or  has  not  supplied  a  tran- 
script of  a  personal  attack;  and  (G)  whether 
the  station  has  affcM^ed,  or  plans  to  afford,  an 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing  viewpoints. 

Copies  of  this  correspondence  can  go  to 
other  media.  If.  in  your  Judgment  publicity 
will  help  your  cause.- 

STEP   FIVE START   MOIHTORIKG  THAT   STATION'S 

PROGRAMS   AND   IKFORMING  OTHERS   WHO  ARE 
^OBJECTED  TO  PERSONAL  ATTACKS 

The  FCC  Investigates  complaints.  The 
more  valid  complaints  It  has  about  any  sta- 
tion or  program,  the  easier  it  Is  for  the  FCC 
to  assign  staff  to  the  project  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  on  the  station. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  tape  the  programs 
most  likely  to  contain  personal  attacks.  Keep 
this  tape  as  evidence,  but  still  demand  of 
the  station  that  It  supply  you  with  tapes  or 
scripts  of  particular  programs  In  which  an 
attack  or  response  to  a  personal  attack  Is 
made. 

If  you  send  a  complaint  to  the  PCp,  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  should  go  to'  the  sta- 
tion Involved  and  additional  coplek  can  go 
to  other  media. 

Totra  Mcm  to  free  air  time 

If  you  are  attacked  on  the  air  on  a  paid 
program,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  time  used  In  reply.  (The  ex- 
ception, In  some  circumstances.  Is  If  you  are 
a  candidate  for  public  office.) 

In  most  Instances,  the  broadcaster  did  not 
have  to  air  the  attack,  but  when  be  did,  he 


Incurred  the  obligation  to  air  the  other  side. 

The  F<X;  sets  forth  this  objective  In  clear 
language.  It  asserts : 

".  .  .  the  public's  paramount  right  to  hear 
opposing  rnews  on  controversial  issues  of 
public  importance  cannot  be  nullified  by 
either  the  inability  of  the  licensee  to  obtain 
paid  sponsorship  of  the  broadcast  time  or 
the  licensee's  refusal  to  consider  requests 
for  time  to  present  a  conflicting  viewpoint 
from  an  organization  on  the  sole  ground  that 
the  organization  has  no  local  chapter." 

YOU  CAN  SECTTRE  BALANCED  PROGRAMMING  IF  YOU 
HAVE  THE  RESOURCES  AND   STAYING  POWER! 

If  you  have  a  station  Ijombardlng  the  au- 
dience with  Radical  Right  programming,  you 
have  your  choice  of  three  basic  approaches 
to  the  problem : 

1 — yo«  can  set  up  a  monitoring  system: 
Get  the  evidence  and  present  your  case  to  the 
FCC  at  license  renewal  time,  demanding  that 
the  franchise  be  lifted. 

Such  efforts  are  going  on  in  several  com- 
munities. The  Communications  Department 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  has  secured 
grants  to  finance  some  pUot  community  proj- 
ects. 

For  more  Information  on  this  approach 
write  to : 

The  Rev.  Everett  Parker,  Director,  Commu- 
nications Department,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  289  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

2 — You  can  seek  the  license  yourself,  mak- 
ing the  case  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
better  served  by  reassignment  of  the  fre- 
quency. 

If  you  can  form  a  syndicate  or  Interest  a 
responsible  group  capable  of  financing  and 
carrying  out  such  a  program,  this  can  be  an 
extremely  effective  approach.  It  requires  a 
great  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  and 
you  will  need  the  assistance  of  experts. 

3 — You  can  search  out  programs  and  per- 
sons offering  the  "contrasting  vieu^points" 
and  demand  that  they  be  aired. 

Whenever  a  station  carries  one  side  of  a 
controversial  question.  It  Increases  its  obliga- 
tion to  give  the  public  a  contrasting  view- 
point. For  example,  take  the  frequent  at- 
tacks against  the  United  Nations.  These  at- 
tacks clearly  fall  within  the  C<»zimlsElon's 
definition  of  "controversial  Issues." 

For  each  such  attack,  you  can  ask  that 
air  time  be  arranged  for  a  professor  or  clergy- 
man or  member  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation to  give  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

The  Commission  brochure  on  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  cites  a  precedent-setting  test  case 
Involving  a  program  entitled.  "Communist 
Encirclement."  This  contained  attacks  on  a 
variety  of  liberal  causes,  and  the  licensee  had 
refused  to  seek  contrasting  viewpoints  on 
grounds  that: 

"The  Licensee  stated  that  since  it  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  communist  or- 
ganizations or  communists  in  the  commu- 
nity, it  was  unable  to  afford  opportunity  to 
those  who  might  loish  to  present  opposing 
views." 

The  Commission  held  that:  ".  .  .  the  mat- 
ters listed  .  .  .  raise  controversial  issues  of 
public  importance  on  which  persons  other 
than  communists  hold  contrasting  views. 
There  are  responsible  contrasting  viewpoints 
on  the  most  effective  methods  of  combating 
communism  and  communist  infiltration." 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  the  individual  or 
organization  who  complains  provides  the 
response.  The  key  thing  is  that  an  adequate 
airing  be  made  of  the  "contrasting  view 
point." 

"The  licensee  has  considerable  discretion 
as  to  the  techniques  or  formats  to  be  em- 
ployed and  the  spokesman  for  each  point  of 
view.  In  the  good-faith  exercise  of  his  best 
Judgment,  he  may,  in  a  particular  case, 
decide  upon  a  local  rather  than  a  regional  or 
national  spokesman — or  upon  a  spokesman 
for  a  group  which  also  Is  wlUlng  to  pay  for 
the  broadcast  time." 
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Th«  broadcaster,  however,  cannot  use 
clearly  Inferior  spokesmen  for  the  "contrast- 
ing viewpoint"  Just  to  fill  a  technical  obli- 
gation. 

Making  adequate  programming  available 
helps  make  the  case  If  the  imbalance 

continues,  and  the  "contrasting  viewpoint" 
Is  little  in  evidence,  you  likely  have  grounds 
for  many  complaints  However,  in  all  In- 
stances of  personal  attack  i  except  up  on  a 
political  candidate),  the  individual  or  orga- 
nization attacked  has  the  right  Co  respond 

When  in  doubt,  write  to  the  FCC  stating 
your  problem,  supplying  as  many  details  as 
you  can.  and  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
your  rlgbts. 

In  making  a  complaint — partlcuUirly  if  a 
personal  attack  Is  Involved— It  p-^ys  to  choose 
a  good  one.  By  taping  programs,  you  can 
transcribe  the  parts  which  bother  you  the 
most  and  see  If  they  say  what  you  thought 
they  said. 

If  there  U  too  much  weasel  wording,  bide 
your  time  and  keep  taping  A  clear-cut  viola- 
tion of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  Is  worth  a  dozen 
marginal  cases. 

The  'falmesa  doctrine'  do^a  not  apply  to 
political  candidates  during  a  campaign  pe- 
riod. In  general,  political  candidates  must  be 
treated  equally,  smd  a  station  must  be  willing 
to  sell  all  candidates  for  the  same  office  com- 
parable commercial  time 

For  a  fuller  explanation  of  a  station's  obli- 
gation to  all  candidates  for  public  offlce. 
write  to  the  FCC. 

COnNTKBIMC    EXTRIMISTS     WrTH     OUT    nNGBR 

ON   "call-in"    shows 

You  stick  your  finger  In  the  telephone  dial 
and  keep  calling  that  station  with  the  phone- 
in  show.  If  possible,  get  some  allies  to  help 

Tip  One — If  the  show  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  John  Birch  Society  cell,  you  can  rattle 
the  zealots  by  reading  Robert  Welch's  state- 
ments on  the  air  and  demanding  that  callers 
Indicate  whether  they  "go  along"  with  the 
Birch  spokesman.  The  Blrchers  are  good  on 
the  offensive  but  usually  quite  poor  on  the 
defensive. 

Tip  Two — Don't  be  fooled  by  that  positive 
tone  of  voice.  Oet  your  own  sources,  and 
counter  "Blrchfacts"  with  the  truth,  stated 
Just  as  positively. 

Tip  three — Tape  call-in  programs.  The 
stations  are  not  obligated  to  do  so.  and  most 
of  them  do  not.  They  are  obligated  to  re[>ort 
personal  attacks,  however,  and  to  make  time 
available  for  the  "contrasting  viewpoint  "  If 
you  have  the  evidence  on  tape,  you  may  have 
a  leg  up  on  the  station 

Tip  Four — Call  upon  the  station  to  take 
steps  to  free  the  program  from  Birch  domi- 
nation. Make  your  demand  for  better  balance 
on  the  air.  Oet  the  evidence,  and  follow  up 
with  a  complaint  to  the  FCC  if  the  Birch 
bias  continues. 

Tip  Five — Most  call- In  show  moderators 
have  the  Blrchers  pegged  as  an  "unusual  In- 
fluence." but  they  may  know  little  about 
them.  Send  Information  on  the  Blrchers  to 
the  moderators. 

If  any  other  group  "takes  over"  a  program, 
be  prepared  to  take  the  same  steps.  While 
this  Is  a  typical  Birch  tactic,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  members  of  the  W  E  duBols  Clubs 
or  some  other  Far  Left  organization  cannot 
use  the  same  approach. 

TOU    CAM    TBDST    TKS     EXTREMISTS      (TO     BC 

KXTREJtlSTS  I 

Competition  Is  fierce  for  that  Radical  Right 
dollar.  Most  of  the  pitchmen  follow  the  same 
format.  They  raise  the  spectre  of  commu- 
nism, and  picture  chelr  program  as  "antl- 
conununlst."  They  picture  themselves  as 
"Ood's  spokesmen." 

Once  tbey  are  safely  wrapped  In  the  Flag 
and  waving  the  Cross,  they  frighten  their 
audience  and  then  wind  up  with  a  fund 
appeal. 

Incredibly,  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
icans will  pay  to  be  frightened.  Since  all  of 


the  pitchmen  are  hammering  at  the  same 
audience,  they  have  competitive  pressure  to 
outdo  their  rivals  Becau.se  their  business  Is 
fomenting  fear  and  Its  companion,  hate,  ex- 
cesses are  Inevitable 

Most  of  them  attempt  to  whip  up  white 
backlash,  although   often   in  subtle  ways 

All  of  them  cl.^lm  to  be  aiill-communlst. 
but  they  attack  democracy,  the  Institution 
of  the  Presidency,  and  the  Integrity  of  elected 
leaders-    Just  like  the  communists  do  In  The 

WorkPr 

All  of  them  downgrade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  appeal  for  a  return  to  "freedom 
and   Independence  " 

.All  of  them  picture  themselves  as  "con- 
servatives '  and  oppose  social  legislation  aa 
a   'step   toward   communism  " 

St.indard  KT\at  for  the  hate  mill  Is  the 
pitch  that  the  Civil  Rights  movement  Is 
■  part   of   the   communist    plot  " 

Since  the  Protestant  denominations  are 
placing  more  emphasis  on  the  social  gospel 
than  in  any  previous  generation,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  Is  a  frequent 
target 

Variations  on  the  Birch  theme  of  "Oet 
the  U  S  out  of  the  U  N  and  the  U  N  out  of 
the  US  "  are  echoed  dally  by  many  of  these 
pitchmen 

Some  of  them  wind  up  believing  their 
own  propaganda  Management.^  of  some  sta- 
tions making  substantial  sums  from  these 
programs  appear  to  believe  these  outpour- 
ings as  well 

Both  the  Radical  Right  pitchmen  and  the 
stations  profiting  from  this  huckstering  may 
attempt  to  smear  all  who  rise  to  the  defense 
of  the  middle  ground  as    leftists  " 

Inevitably  they  will  sme.ir  citizens  and 
groups  who  will  be  entitled  to  present  "con- 
tr.istlng  viewpoints  "  If  the  radio  stations 
carrying  this  programming  are  forced  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Fairness  I>x-trltie.  tliey 
win  either  require  their  pitchmen  to  behave 
In  a  more  responsible  fashion  or  cancel  their 
programs  altogether. 

When  Lifeline  calls  "rock-n-roll"  music 
a  part  of  the  communist  plot,  the  local 
musicians  are  entitled  to  help  along  your 
efforts  to  make  the  local  station  strike  a 
chord  more  responsive  to  the  conditions  of 
Its  franchise  Opportunities  of  this  type  are 
endless 

ETTKNAL  VIGILANCE  IS  THE  P«IC« 

A  zealous  minority  can  dominate  an 
apathetic  majority  unless  the  majority  does 
something  about  It'  But  when  a  few  citi- 
zens are  aroused,  they  can  be  effective 

In  Aurora.  Illinois,  for  example,  one 
housewife  took  the  Blrchers  on.  and  when 
she  and  the  allies  she  recruited  exposed  the 
Birch  domination  of  a  call-In  radio  show  the 
station  concerned  about  the  growing  Imbal- 
ance of  Its  control  suspended   the  show. 

In  Bakersfleld.  California,  a  citizens'  group 
exposed  the  bias  In  a  phone- In  program, 
and  the  personal  attacks  which  were  Its 
trademark  suddenly   disappeared 

The  FCC  caJi  take  a  broadcaster  to  court  If 
he  falls  to  live  up  to  his  obligations,  but  It 
takes  a  concerned  citizen  to  originate  the 
complaint 

Some  broadcasters  refuse  to  carry  some  spe- 
cific prograjn.s  in  which  their  regulars  "  m.ike 
specific — and  seemingly  InvaJld-  attacks,  but 
other  station  managements  will  not  be  aware 
of  their  obllgatloas  under  the  Pairne.ss  Doc- 
trine unless  citizens  refresh  their  memories. 

FOUR    SOURCTES   OP    "BALANCINO  "    PROGRAMS 

There  Is  a  dearth  of  available  material  for 
the  station  desiring  to  air  both  sides  of  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  Radical  Right,  but  here 
are  four  good  ones 

1  Department  of  Communications.  The 
United  Church  of  Christ.  289  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

2  Antl-Defamatlon  League.  315  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

3.  The  Institute  fur  American  Democracy. 


1330  Ma&sachusetts  Avenue,  N  W  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C   20005. 

4  Yuur  own  resources — Pastors.  Professors. 
Interested  citizens  All  can  get  In  front  of 
that  mike  Some  stations  will  help  with  the 
form.it 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OT  RADIO  PERSONALITIES 

The  following  are  some  of  the  radio  i>er- 
sonalltles  who.  in  the  past,  have  used  at  leart 
some  of  the  above  program  elements  In  their 
presentations: 

C.vrl  Mclntlre:  20th  Century  Reformation 
Hour. 

Billy  James  Hargls:  Christian  Crusade 
(  Birch  endorser) . 

Dean  Clarence  Manlon:  Manlon  Porum 
(Member  of  Birch  Council!. 

Kent  Courtney:  Independent  American 
1  Birch  member) . 

Tom  Anderson:  Straight  Talk  (Member  of 
Birch   Council) . 

C   W    Burpo:  Bible  Institute  of  the  Air. 

Richard  Cotten :  Conservative  Viewpoint 
(Former  Birch  Member). 

Wm.  Steuart  McBlmle:  Voice  of  Amerl- 
c.i.nl.sm  (Follows  Plrch  Line) 

Melvln  Munn  Lifeline  (Private  promotion 
of  oil  Billionaire  H    L    Hunt). 

R  K  Scott:  America's  Future  (Follows 
Birch   Line). 

Howard  Kershner's:  Commentary  (Same 
fare  as  Mi-Intlre.  Hargls) 

Major  Edward  Bucdy:  Church  League  of 
America  (Same  as  above,  with  special  stress 
on  lies  to  Rhodesia.  South  Africa) . 

Dan  Smoot  Dan  Smoot  Report  (Used  to  be 
Lifeline  narr.itor) . 

The  John  Birch  Society:  Weekly  program 
(John  Rou.'iselot  frequently  handles  this). 

POR  INFORMATION  WRITS  TO: 

Mr  Ben  F.  Waple.  Secretary,  ftderal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue between  12th  and  13th  StreeU  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

United  Nations  Association  of  the  USA, 
1325  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  20005. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 
10   Columbus   Circle.   New    York.   NY     10019 

National  Council  of  Churches.  475  River- 
side Drive.  New  York.  N  Y. 

United  States  Catholic  Conference.  1312 
Mas.sachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

National  Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    2006. 

COPE  AFI^CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20006. 

American  Jewish  Committee.  165  East  56th 
Street.  New  York.  N  Y    10022 

Antl-Defamatlon  League.  315  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

IAD's  Sponsors 

The  following  serve,  aa  Individuals,  on 
IADs  Sponsoring  Committee: 

Dr  Franklin  H  Llttell,  Chairman;  Morris 
B  Abram,  Msgr.  Salvatore  J.  Adamo.  Steve 
Allen.  Dr  Irvamae  Applegate,  Judge  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  The  Rev. 
Colman  J  Barry  OS  B  .  Prof.  Daniel  Bell. 
Dr  John  C  Bennett,  Franclr  BIddle,  Jacob 
Blausteln.  Rt  Rev  John  H  Burt.  Prof  Hod- 
ding  Carter.  The  Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case.  Dr 
William  B  Cate.  John  Cogley.  The  Rev.  John 
F  Cronln.  SS  : 

Oscar  de  Lima.  Samuel  Dalslmer,  Clyde  T 
Ellis.  Oscar  Ewlng.  Marlon  B.  Folsom,  Rev. 
Dr  Ray  Olbbons.  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant, 
Dr  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  Dr.  William  Haber, 
Edwin  O  Halperln,  Ernest  A.  Hayes,  Dr.  David 
R.  Hunter.  C  E.  Israel.  Dr.  Dumont  F.  Kenny. 
Joseph  P  Kerrlns,  M  D. 

Leon  H  Keyserllng,  Dr.  Arthur  Larson. 
Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld.  George  C.  Lodge. 
Dr  A  William  Loos.  Stanley  Marcus,  Dr. 
Martin  E  Marty.  The  Hon.  Gale  McGee, 
Ralph  McGlU.  Roy  Mennlnger,  M.D. 

Prof.    Vernon    C.    Mlckelson.    Mrs.    Norma 
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Morrison,  The  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  Blsbop 
Reuben  H.  Mueller,  Dr.  Kennetb  O.  Neigh. 
James  Patton,  Bishop  W.  Kenneth  Pope,  Law- 
rence S.  Phillips,  Jacob  Potofsky.  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  Edward  A.  Ring,  Dore  Schary.  The 
Rev.  John  B.  Sheerln,  C.S.P.. 

George  N.  Shuster.  Roger  R.  Sonnatoend, 
Asa  Spauldlng,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  UI,  Bishop 
James  S.  Thomas,  William  P.  Thompson, 
Louis  Untermeyer,  Dr.  Kimball  Wiles,  Boy 
WUklns.  Dr.  Whitney  Young. 


SPEECH  OF  CONGRESSMAN  PETER 
W  RODINO  BEFORE  OSIA  GRAND 
LODGE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  CABELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Peter  W. 
RODINO,  Jr.,  on  June  24,  1967,  at  the  53d 
annual  convention  of  the  OSIA  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  in  Swampscott. 

Representative  Rodino  is  the  senior 
Member  of  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation.  He  has  served  in  Congress 
since  January  1949. 

A  vigorous,  effective  leader,  he  has  an 
Important  voice  in  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, serving  as  an  assistant  majority 
whip  and  member  of  the  House  Steering 
Committee. 

In  1965  Mr.  Rodino  won  a  17-year-long 
battle  to  remove  discriminatory  national 
quotas  and  humanize  the  country's  im- 
migration program.  He  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  successful  drive  to  enact 
medicare,  adopt  a  meaningful  voting 
rights  law.  increase  aid  to  education,  and 
accelerate  the  war  against  poverty. 

On  the  international  scene,  Mr. 
Rodino  has  been  an  active  delegate  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians"  Conference 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration — ICEM — since 
1962.  His  constructive  contributions  to 
these  organizations  have  earned  him  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  high  officials  in 
this  countrj'  and  abroad. 

As  vice  chairman  of  NATO's  Scientific 
and  Technical  Committee  he  has  done 
important  work  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  on  a  global  scale  and  to  ease 
the  world  hunger  problem. 

Congressman  Rodino  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  immigration  and  refugee 
resettlement,  having  given  these  related 
problems  considerable  study  long  before 
his  appointment  to  ICEM.  He  has  visited 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  South  Vietnam, 
Israel,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  areas 
around  the  world  to  gather  facts  on  dis- 
placed persons,  refugee  movements,  and 
visa  poUcies.  He  is  one  of  15  members 
named  to  the  President's  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion. 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Rodino  earned 
worldwide  praise  for  his  humanitarian 
efforts  to  reunite  families  separated  by 
immigration  barriers  and  to  gain  a  haven 


In  America  for  many  unf ortimate  victims 
of  Communist  tyranny. 

Aware  of  the  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  elderly,  he  has 
fought  for  extended  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  Is  working  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Bureau  for  Senior  Citizens. 

He  cosponsored  the  resolution  to  in- 
clude the  words  "under  God"  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  important 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Congress- 
man Rodino  wrote  the  majority  report 
on  which  the  historic  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion of  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  1965  is 
based.  He  was  floor  manager  in  the  suc- 
cessful fight  to  win  House  passage  of 
the  1966  civU  rights  bill. 

Mr.  RoDiKO  was  an  original  supporter 
of  the  mutual  security  program  and 
Voice  of  America.  He  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  reappraisal  of  Latin  American 
policies  to  the  end  that  strong,  durable 
friendships  could  be  developed  among 
Western  Hemisphere  nations.  As  nation- 
al chairman  of  the  Colimibian  Founda- 
tion, he  initiated  a  "sister  cities '  cul- 
tural exchange  program  linking  U.S. 
cities  with  cities  of  like  size  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

During  President  Kennedy's  admini- 
stration, he  introduced  bills  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In  the  1950's  he  fought  for  a  permanent 
United  Nations  Peace  Force,  and  he  is 
continuing  his  campaign  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy  to  train  U.S. 
students  for  diplomatic  assignments. 

Congressman  Rodino  was  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  delegation  to  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Italy's  unification  and  a 
congressional  observer  at  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva. 

He  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
"little  people  to  little  people"  program 
initiated  by  his  son,  Peter  III,  and  de- 
signed to  bring  together  the  children  of 
the  world  by  letterwriting.  In  1948, 
Congressman  Rodino  himself  spear- 
headed an  intensive  letterwriting  cam- 
paign in  this  country  in  a  successful 
effort  to  defeat  the  Communists  in 
Italy's  postwar  elections. 

In  1941  the  Congressman  entered  the 
U.S.  Army  and  shortly  after  was  sent 
overseas.  One  of  the  first  Americans  to 
win  an  overseas  commission,  he  earned 
subsequent  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  a  Bronze  Star. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  New  Jersey's 
10th  district,  which  he  represents,  Mr. 
Rodino  was  born  Jime  7,  1909,  in  New- 
ark. He  earned  a  law  degree  in  1937  at 
the  University  of  Newark.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Marianna  Stango.  They 
have  two  children,  Margaret  Ann — Mrs. 
Charles  Stanziale,  Jr. — and  Peter  ni, 
and  a  granddaughter,  Carla.  The  Ro- 
dinos  live  at  205  Grafton  Avenue, 
Newark. 

Congressman  Rodino  has  received 
numerous  awards,  decorations,  and  hon- 
ors in  recognition  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  a  better  America  and  a  better 
world. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  awarded  him 
the  Cross  of  Merit  and  knighted  him 
with  the  Orders  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
and  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus. 


The  present  Government  of  Italy 
made  him  a  Knight  Commander  and 
awarded  him  the  Star  of  Solidarity. 
More  recently  he  was  made  a  Grand 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 

He  is  also  a  Knight  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta  and  a  Grand 
Knight  Commander,  Equestrian  Order 
of  St.  Agata,  of  the  RepubUc  of  San 
Marino. 

In  1964  he  won  a  citation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights  Day  Association  for 
his  "distinguished  public  service  in  the 
field  of  Government." 

Mr.  Rodino  is  the  1965  winner  of  the 
Amvets'  Silver  Helmet  Award,  the  high- 
est honor  conferred  by  that  national  or- 
ganization. For  his  fight  against  com- 
munism he  was  previously  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  of  Merit  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  he  received  distin- 
guished service  awards  from  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  and  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

He  received  a  "special  international 
award"  in  1966  from  the  Pious  Society  of 
St.  Charles — Scalabrini  Fathers — for  his 
work  on  immigration  legislation. 

Congressman  Rodino's  remarks  fol- 
low: 

The  tacit  rules  of  convention  require  that 
a  guest  speaker  begin  his  talk  with  a  man- 
datory expression  of  his  delight  and  pleasure, 
his  honor  and  privilege  at  having  been  In- 
vited to  participate  In  the  program. 

For  the  sheer  unconventlonallty  of  It,  I 
would  love  to  break  the  long-honored  rules. 
But  the  fact  Is,  I  am  delighted,  I  am  pleased, 
and  I  do  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  Join  with  you  on  this  grand  occasion. 

And  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  explore 
with  you,  In  the  fearless  Columbian  tradi- 
tion, the  status  of  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age In  the  challenging  decade  of  the  Sixties; 
a  decade  in  which  the  limitless  void  of  space 
has  become  a  new  frontier  of  mankind;  a 
decade  In  which  the  electronic  miracle,  the 
computer,  has  come  of  age  as  an  exciting  tool 
of  communication,  education  and  scientific 
Inquiry;  a  decade  In  which  civilization  seeks 
to  halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  find  the  elusive  answer  to  a  just  and 
permanent  peace. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  America  Is 
"God's  Crucible." 

This  is  an  apt  and  fitting  metaphor  for 
the  great  melting  pot. 

It  is  also  a  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted metaphor. 

Contrary  to  the  widely  held  view,  we  do 
not  take  the  many  peoples  of  the  world — 
with  their  unique  cultures,  their  differing 
customs,  hopes  and  dreams — and  pour  them 
Into  an  imaginary  cauldron  and  boll  them 
together  until  all  traces  of  Individuality  are 
lost. 

The  alchemy  of  America  is  quite  different; 
and  the  end  product  Is  more  precious  than 
gold,   more   durable    than    diamonds. 

The  phenomenon  of  America,  her  un- 
rivaled strength  and  her  towering  great- 
ness, as  I  see  It,  is  the  direct  result  of  an 
incomplete  surrender.  Yes.  An  incomplete 
surrepder  of  traditions  and  Ideals  among 
those  who  come  to  make  their  homes  here. 

America's  fabric  Is  a  rich  tapestry  of  many 
threads,  woven  with  love  by  a  nation  of 
immigrants  out  of  single  strands  of  long- 
cherished  customs  and  long-revered  tradi- 
tions. 

Each  man  preserves,  In  varying  degree, 
the  patterns  of  living  of  his  father  and  hla 
father's  father. 

Throughout  his  life  he  Is  Influenced  by, 
and,  In  turn,  exerts  Influence  up>on,  all 
others    with    whom    he    comes    In    contact. 
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There  1«  continuous  interchange,  constant 
croes- fertilization.  And  In  this  way.  tbe 
give-and-take  of  dally  living  worlu  Its 
magic. 

In  holding  to  bla  ancient  heritage.  In  cling- 
ing to  honored  family  traditions — even  if 
only  symbolically — the  first,  fifth  or  tenth 
generation  American  la  not  any  less  a  good 
citizen  and  a  loyal   countryman. 

And  therein  lies  the  true  strength  of  our 
nation  and  the  true  nature  or  her  greatness. 
We  have  only  to  recall  President  John  P 
Kennedy's  sentimental  Journey  to  Ireland 
and  the  unconcealed  Joy  It  brought  to  him 
to  lllustrmte  the  point  I  want  to  malce  here 
And  It  Is  within  this  trameworlc.  and  In 
this  contest,  that  the  contemporary  status 
of  Americana  of  Italian  heritage  must  be 
examined  and  appraised 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  there  Is  an 
Italian  community  In  Massachusetts.  Just  as 
there  Is  In  my  home  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  the  nation 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  Italians  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italians  In  Massa- 
chusetts, In  New  Jersey.  In  the  nation  and 
around  the  world  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  enlightenment  of  mankind,  to 
the  Itnowledge  of  man.  to  the  beauty  jf 
music,  the  glory  of  art.  the  advancement  ut 
science:  to  the  understanding  of  law  and 
Justice,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic principles. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  recite  the  long  and  ven- 
erable list  of  names  of  Italians  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin  who  have  earned  uni- 
versal praise  and  unanimous  international 
acclaim  for  their  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  family  of  nnan. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  familiar  as  I  am 
with  these  giants  of  history,  these  titans  of 
creative  genius,  these  champions  of  lx)ld  and 
original  thought. 

Like  rich  veins  of  pure  gold.  Italian  influ- 
ence glitters  across  the  permanent  pages  of 
recorded  history,  from  the  hesitant  begin- 
nings to  the  hectic  present 

Paradoxically,  even  we  who  are  of  Italian 
descent  have  only  a  small  Idea  of  the  real 
scope  and  depth  of  the  Italian  Influence 
Qpon  the  world  In  general  and  upon  Amer- 
ica In  particular. 

Italian  Influence  may  be  likened  to  an  ice 
berg.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  total  mass 
shows  abore  the  surface  Only  the  most 
dramatic  examples  remain  in  sunlight  The 
rest  lies  beneath  the  surface,  hidden  and  un- 
sung, but  none-the-less  important 

I  am  thinking  of  the  Influence  of  the 
common  man — my  father  and  the  millions 
of  fathers  like  him — who  braved  the  hard- 
ships of  harrowing  travel  by  land  and  sea  to 
begin  a  new  life  In  the  New  World 

My  father  and  millions  of  fathers  like  him 
sweated  Italian  sweat  and  fought  back  Ital- 
ian tears  as  they  struggled  to  earn  a  decent. 
honest  living  and  to  gain  acceptance  In  this 
not-always-frlendly  nation  of  Immigrants. 
And  In  the  agonizing  process,  they  helped  to 
build  America  and  to  make  it  great  and  vital. 
These  overlooked  heroes  supplied  more 
than  muscle,  more  than  brains.  They  sup- 
plied the  spirit  to  get  things  done,  the  will 
to  achieve,  the  determination  to  accomplish. 
This  la  the  legacy  of  the  unsung  Italian 
Immigrant  to  his  adopted  land,  to  the  land 
he  loved,  to  the  land  he  gave  so  much  of 
himself,  though  he  received  so  little  in  re- 
turn. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  The  American  of 
Italian  heritage  seeks  neither  favor  nor  re- 
ward because  he  is  of  lUiUan  descent. 

But  he  should  not  and  must  not  be  denied 
fair  and  Just  treatment  because  his  name 
ends  In  a  vowel.  His  abilities  should  not  be 
Ignored  because  he  is  of  Italian  origin.  He 
should  not  be  bypassed  for  promotion  or 
advancement  because  his  ancestry  is  Italian 
His  cUmb  up  the  ladder  of  success  should 
not  be  made  more  difficult  becituse  of  an 
Italian  lineage. 


The  American  of  Italian  heritage  should 
nut  have  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  good 
as  a  rival  In  order  to  gain  recognition,  and 
yet  we  must  admit  that  In  many  cases.  In 
too  many  cases,  this  la  all  too  true.  Even 
today,  my  friends  Even  today. 

Such  treatment,  to  be  svire.  shakes  and 
rattles  the  basic  principles  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded  It  undermines  our 
fundamental  concepts  of  common  decency, 
respect    for    human    dignity,    and    fair    play. 

It  makes  the  Bill  of  Rights  an  unpaid 
I  O  U  .  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
an  uncoUectable  promissory  note 

The  practitioners  of  this  kind  of  Indefensi- 
ble behavior,  our  unenlightened  country- 
men. Ignore  the  positive  and  powerful  con- 
tributions of  the  Ilailan-orlented  commu- 
nity In  America. 

They  choose  to  see  only  the  sensational 
headlines  that  link  Italian-sounding  names 
to  crime,  and  they  Ignore  the  fact,  because 
It  suits  their  ugly  purpose,  that  all  national- 
ities have  their  bad  actors,  their  rotten  ap- 
ples, their  disowned  and  ostracized  criminals. 

The  tiny  minority,  the  Infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  evil-doers  is  destroying  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  proud  and  wonderful  and  inspiring 
ancestry 

A  drop  of  poison  Is  ruining  an  ocean  of 
noble  achievements 

Guilt  by  association  Is  Insidious,  but  guilt 
by  reason  of  national  origin — often  genera- 
tions removed — Is  worse 

We  can  not.  wj  must  not.  Ignore  this.  We 
dare  not  stand  Idly  by 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress.  I  fought  for 
17  years  to  eradicate  the  antl-Itallan  bias 
that  was  built  Intfj  our  federal  Immigration 
act 

The  quota  system  has  been  scrapped.  I 
am  pleased  to  say.  and  we  no  longer  have 
to  live  with  the  smug  Implication  that  the 
people  of  one  country  are  better  and  more 
welcome  In  the  United  States  than  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries 

The  quota  system  will  not  be  missed  It 
was  undemocratic  In  concept  and  repre- 
hensible In  practice.  The  Junk  heap  Ls  too 
good  a  graveyard  for  It. 

Eliminating  bias  from  our  Immigration 
law   represents   an   Important   forward   step. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  told  that  The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America  has  Initiated  a  research  .study  on  the 
role  of  your  Order  In  society  today  You  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  such  enterprise 

I  am  aware,  also  of  the  commendable  lead- 
ership of  your  Order  In  the  monumental  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  Federation  of  orga- 
nizations of  Americans  of  Italian  back- 
ground 

In  unity  there  Is  Increased  strength  and 
augmented  power  Success  In  the  federation 
project  will  Inevitably  result  In  heightened 
Importance,  new  prominence  und  greater  re- 
spect for  Americans  of  Italian  heritage  Their 
voice  will  command  added  respect.  Their 
Ideas  will  enjoy  new-found  support  Their 
goals  win  meet  more  ready  acceptance 

Your  national  deputy  iiiul  mv  personal 
friend  for  many  years,  Michael  A  Rlvlsto.  and 
I  have  long  discussed  the  need  for  a  fed- 
eration, and  I  have  been  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  project  In  every  way  that  I 
can. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  your  personable 
and  very  effective  Governor.  John  Volpe.  and 
your  energp'lc  and  dedicated  Grand  Vener- 
able. John  Gua.'ino.  who  Is  winning  friends 
for  your  grand  Jurisdiction  throughout  the 
country,  recognize  the  need  for  the  federa- 
tion 

N')w  a  research  study  on  the  role  of  your 
Order  In  today's  society  and  the  eHorls  to 
create  ,i  feder  itlon  are  all  to  the  good. 

But  If  you  would  allow  me  the  luxury  of 
being  presumptuous  i  presumption  which  is 
pr.impted  by  a  sense  of  urgency  i  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  a  more  Immediate  role 
which  your  great  fraternal  organiz.\tlon  can 
undertake   effectively,   and   without   delay. 


You  can  move  Into  the  forefront  and  give 
leadership  to  the  forceful  action  which  the 
present  situation  demands.  You  can  develop 
the  means  to  counteract  the  harm  and  d.am- 
age  which  the  sordid  headlines  of  crime  must 
Inevitably  Inspire. 

You  can  help  to  correct  erroneous  Impres- 
sions and  false  generalities. 

As  much  as  you  have  been  doing,  you  can 
still  do  more  to  emphasize  the  positive,  to 
let  all  Americans  know  that  the  trouble- 
makers are  a  despised  and  unrepresentative 
minority  among  vast  numbers  of  decent,  hon- 
est, hard-working  people. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  let  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans know  how  much  our  great  and  respected 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  contrib- 
uted and  are  continuing  to  contribute  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  our  nation. 

The  task  will  require  all  the  Ingenuity 
and  enterprise  that  we  can  generate. 

We  must  develop  an  effective  instrument 
for  education  and  enlightenment. 

We  must  develop  powerful  voices  In  the 
struggle  for  fair  play  and  simple  Justice. 

Through  patient,  dedicated  work  of  socie- 
ties such  as  yours,  through  convention  pro- 
grams such  as  yours  this  evening,  we  can  lift 
and  scatter  away  the  dark,  ominous  clouds 
of  misguided  public  opinion. 

Tlie  light  of  truth  must  be  permitted  to 
shine  through, 

T)ie  deeds,  the  acts,  the  sacrifices  that  went 
Into  the  making  of  the  Italian  legacy  to 
America  must  be  revealed,  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans may  appreciate  the  boundless  dedication 
of  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  nation. 

We  desire  all  Americans  to  share  with  us 
our  modest  pride  In  the  diverse  and  far- 
reaching  contributions  we  have  made 
through  nearly  Ave  centuries  to  the  founding 
and  the  building  of  a  stronger,  healthier, 
happier  America. 

We  must  breathe  fresh  life  Into  the  dust- 
covered  chapters  of  history  that  tell  of  the 
tears  and  the  toll  of  those  who  came  from 
Italy  to  become  active,  working  partners  In 
the  unselfish  effort  to  forge  a  better  nation 
than   the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  must  rake  the  coals  of  history,  so  that 
all  may  see  the  bright  glow  of  love  and  loyalty 
that  shines  more  warmly  than  ever  In  the 
hearts  of  Americans  of  Italian  heritage  from 
coast  to  coast. 

America  would  be  diminished  and  de- 
meaned and  her  greatness  tarnished  if  the 
contributions  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italian  origin  were  somehow  to  be  withdrawn, 
denounced  or  denied. 

Italian  Influence  is  Inextricably  a  part  of 
America. 

It  Is  a  part  of  every  sinew  and  cell,  of 
every  vital  organ,  of  every  nerve  and  tissue, 
down  to  the  very  marrow  of  every  bone  that 
holds  America  together. 

Italian  blood  enriches  the  mainstream  of 
America.  It  has  given.  It  continues  to  give, 
strength  and  character  and  vitality  to  the 
nation.  It  shall  always  be  so,  ever  and  for- 
ever And  this  Is  the  message  I  urge  you  to 
carry  forth  from  this  convention  tonight. 

Thank  you. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  "NEW  LOOK" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent 
to  last  fall's  election  and  contintiing  down 
to  the  present,  there  has  been  much  talk 
of    a    "new    look"    for    the   Republican 
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Party.  Newspaper  pundits  and  others 
have  speculated,  analyzed,  and  agonized 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  gains  made  by 
the  GOP  in  November  1966  represented 
an  infusion  of  new  blood  which  would 
result  in  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Congress  adopting  a  more  enlightened 
and  moderate  position  on  economic  and 
social  questions  than  had  been  its  custom 
in  the  past.  That  there  was  a  body  of 
opinion  that  seriously  held  forth  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Republican  Party  was 
capable  of  embracing  the  20th  century  Is 
obviously  proof  that  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  breast  of  mankind. 

Since  the  Easter  recess  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  upon  four  occasions 
had  the  opportimity  to  vote  on  that  type 
of  issue  which  clearly  delineates  between 
those  who  believe  that  in  this  day  and 
age  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, yes  the  duty,  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  creating  a  better  society,  and 
those  who  hold  to  that  obstructionist 
ideology  which  either  denies  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  varied  complicated  prob- 
lems engendered  by  our  urban-industrial 
civilization  or  takes  the  view  that  they 
will  yield  of  solution  to  repeated  incanta- 
tions re  individual  initiative,  states 
rights,  and  private  enterprise.  These  four 
issues  were  rent  supplements,  model 
cities,  the  food  stamp  program,  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  House  Repub- 
licans chose  to  vote  in  opposition  to  each 
and  every  one  of  these  progressive  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  votes  on 
appropriations  for  the  two  new  programs 
authorized  by  the  89th  Congress,  aimed 
at  coming  to  grips  with  the  terrible  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  slums  in  our 
large  metropolitan  centers,  came  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  9960,  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  1968  on  May  17,  1967.  In  1965, 
President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Con- 
gress, working  in  conjunction,  had  de- 
veloped the  rent  supplement  program 
to  enable  private  enterprise — builders, 
realtors,  and  lenders — to  provide  hous- 
ing for  that  lowest  income  group  unable 
to  secure  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  on  an  economic  basis.  Prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  these  imfortunate  people 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  lim- 
ited either  to  competing  for  a  limited 
number  of  increasingly  unpopular  pub- 
lic housing  units  or  to  permanent  con- 
signment to  the  slums.  The  passage  of 
the  1965  Housing  Act,  containing  the  new 
rent  supplement  program,  was  hailed  by 
both  housing  theorists  and  practical 
builders  alike  as  the  first  major  break- 
through in  the  housing  field  in  a  genera- 
tion. Yet  when  on  May  17,  1967,  an 
amendment  was  offered  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  to  delete  from  the 
Housing  -fili^artment  appropriation  bill 
a  most  modest  $10  million  appropriation 
for  rent  supplements  for  low-income 
families,  it  received  the  support  of  the 
House  Republican  leadership,  with  the 
Republican  membership  voting  163  to  12 
for  the  amendment  and  thus  in  favor  of 
assigning  our  low-income  families  per- 
manently to  the  slums.  Because  of  this 


alnJiost  unanimous  Republican  support 
for  the  amendment,  the  rent  supplement 
program  was  deleted  232  to  171. 

The  model  cities  program  enacted  in 
1966  envisioned  a  broad  unified  and  co- 
ordinated attack  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  both  private 
enterprise  and  voluntary  associations, 
against  the  innumerable  interwoven  and 
interconnected  problems,  both  physical 
and  social,  which  beset  our  cities.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  during  the  last 
decade  that  as  useful  and  necessary  as 
are  the  many  and  varied  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs — be  they  of  the  "bricks 
and  mortar  variety"  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, water  pollution,  hospitals,  and 
Federal  aid  to  highways,  or  the  so-called 
soft  goods  or  social  programs,  whether 
the  war  on  poverty  or  the  more  tradi- 
tional variety  of  public  welfare  assist- 
ance— they  were  not  sufficiently  coordi- 
nated to  enable  us  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum overall  potential  of  the  various 
Federal  and  local  efforts  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  of  tirban  life.  When 
the  model  cities  program  was  enacted 
into  law  on  November  3, 1966,  it  was  pro- 
claimed, without  exception,  by  every  au- 
thority in  the  housing,  city  planning,  and 
urban  development  fields,  as  the  key 
which  would  finally  unlock  all  of  this  Na- 
tion's resources,  both  public  and  private, 
for  a  titanic  and  successful  onslaught 
against  our  20th-century  urban  fron- 
tiers; a  challenge  which  if  successfully 
met  would  be  an  accomplishment  fuUy 
as  great  as  was  the  conquest  of  our  west- 
em  frontier  in  the  19th  century.  Yet  a 
Republican-sponsored  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  housing  appropriation  bill,  with 
instructions  to  delete  the  $220  million 
provided  for  the  model  cities  program, 
while  fortunately  rejected  213  to  193,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  80  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voting  on  the  matter.  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
voted  78  percent  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram. 

Following  the  Goldwater  debacle  of 
1964,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  appointed  a  task 
force  to  study  why  the  Republican  Party 
has  repea4;edly  done  so  poorly  in  our 
large  cities.  If  my  recollections  are  cor- 
rect, this  group  employed  a  staff  and 
spent  considerable  time  and  money  in 
producing  a  rather  voluminous  report 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  GOP's  unpopu- 
larity in  urban  America.  Frankly,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Bliss  has  been 
guilty  of  that  crime  without  peer  in  Re- 
publican eyes — ^profligacy.  A  few  min- 
utes devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  two 
rollcalls  in  cormectlon  with  the  housing 
appropriation  bill,  plus  an  examination 
of  similar  votes  on  housing  and  urban 
affairs  problems  In  earlier  years  in  the 
Congress,  would  have,  at  a  great  saving 
of  time,  eflfort,  and  money,  quickly  re- 
vealed to  that  astute  gentleman  one 
simple  fact — on  every  occasion  when 
presented  with  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  an  enlightened  program  to  aid  the 
cities  of  this  country,  the  overwhelming, 
often  near  unanimous.  Republican  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  has  chosen  to 
vote  against  the  cities.  In  reciprocation, 
come  election  day,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  voters  who  reside  in  those 


cities  have  justly  rewarded  the  Republi- 
can Party  with  an  equally  overwhelming 
vote  of  no  confidence. 

Members  of  the  House  were  afforded  a 
third  opportunity  to  register  their  views 
on  a  vitally  needed  program  on  June  8, 
when  the  House  acted  on  H.R.  1318,  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  humanitarian 
program,  initially  enacted  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  19.61  and  established  on  a  3-year  basis 
in  1964,  enables  low-income  families  in 
both  the  urban  slums  and  depressed 
rural  areas  to  purchase  Government- 
subsidized  stamps  which  increases  their 
food-buying  power  at  grocery  stores. 
This  program  has  permitted  these  citi- 
zens to  supply  their  children  with  some- 
thing approaching  the  basic  nutritional 
diet  necessary  for  sound  physical  and 
mental  growth.  To  anyone  with  a  modi- 
cum of  human  compassion,  it  would  ap- 
pear inconceivable  that  this  humane 
program  should  become  embroiled  in 
partisan  controversy.  Yet  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House,  once  again  incapable 
of  shedding  its  traditional  unenlightened 
philosophy  which  appears  to  equate 
poverty  with  sloth,  overwhelmingly  voted 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  cripple 
this  program  drastically.  It  would  have 
required  that  20  percent  of  the  program 
be  contributed  by  the  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  now  are  forced  to  absorb 
all  administrative  costs.  In  all  probabil- 
ity many  of  the  poorer  States  most  in 
need  of  the  assistance  would  have  been 
forced  to  drop  the  stamp  program  en- 
tirely while  others  would  certainly  have 
had  to  drastically  reduce  the  number  of 
participants.  When  the  roll  was  called, 
the  Republicans  voted  124  to  27  in  favor 
of  emasculating  the  food  stamp  program 
while  the  Democrats  voted  164  to  49  In 
favor  of  sustaining  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill,  H.R.  7819,  without  doubt  in- 
volved the  major  battle  over  domestic 
welfare  legislation  witnessed  since  the 
convening  of  the  90th  Congress  last 
January.  President  Johnson  sind  the 
American  people  in  truth  won  a  re- 
soimding  legislative  victory.  Had  the 
Republican  wrecking  crew  succeeded  in 
defeating  or  emasculating  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  it 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  but  the 
first  step  in  an  all-out  attack  against  each 
and  every  piece  of  economic  and  social 
legislation  placed  on  the  statute  books 
during  the  past  6  years. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  however, 
is  that  the  present  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  demonstrated  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  it  cannot  be  stam- 
peded by  divisive  appeals  based  on  race, 
creed,  or  sectionalism.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
was  a  carefully  thought  out  and  deli- 
cately balanced  compromise,  a  product 
of  the  arduous  and  extended  labors  of 
many  men  of  good  will  determined  to 
break  the  stalemate  which  had  prevented 
the  enactment  of  any  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation during  the  1940's,  1950's,  and 
early  1960's.  The  passage  of  that  law  in 
1965  is  truly  a  tribute  almost  without 
peer  to  American  political  genius.  In  tak- 
ing full  cognizance,  where  previous  ef- 
forts at  Federal  aid  to  education  had 
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failed,  of  the  pluralistic  character  of 
American  aoclet^.  it  was  able  to  tap  the 
rich  reservoir  of  American  humanitar- 
ianiam.  In  providing  that  assistance 
would  be  directed  primarily  toward  aid- 
ing culturally  and  educationally  depnved 
children,  whether  attending  private  or 
public  acbools,  in  both  our  metropolitan 
slums  and  rural  depressed  areas.  It  was 
able  to  overcome  the  religious,  racial,  and 
sectional  controversies  which  had  so 
tragically  stymied  earlier  efforts. 

Obviously,  in  putting  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  the  Quie  amendment,  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  House  was 
gambling  that  it  could  reis^mte  all  of  the 
old  controversies  and  thus  defeat  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill. 
All  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
Quie  amendment  had  had  a  long  and  un- 
qualified record  of  opposition  to  any 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Had 
the  Republicans  succeeded  in  their  mis- 
chlevious  effort,  education  would,  of 
course,  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
blow,  but  the  even  greater  tragedy  would 
have  been  that  this  country  would  have 
been  left  with  an  ugly  scar  of  racial, 
religious,  and  sectional  animosity  from 
which  it  would  have  been  many  a  day  in 
recovering. 

The  results  are  now  in.  It  should  be 
crystal  clear,  even  to  the  most  obtuse, 
that  the  Republican  leopard  has  not. 
cannot,  and  for  that  matter  has  no  de- 
sire, to  change  its  spots.  There  is  no 
"new  look"  republicanism.  Republican- 
ism is  now  what  it  has  always  been — 
reactionary,  shortsiehted,  unenlight- 
ened. Insular,  parochial.  By  their  votes 
on  rent  supplements,  model  cities,  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  without  interest  in 
economic  or  social  reform,  that  it  pre- 
fers to  look  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward, and  that  it  is  unalterably  com- 
mitted in  opposilion  to  the  20th  century 


BUCKPASSING   BY   THE  OFFICE  OF 
SCONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  in  the 
Rcooaa  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  ^EAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obJectMn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the 
great  privilege  of  representing  Onondaga 
County  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  is  a  thriving  area,  full  of  the  bustle 
traditional  to  any  American  community 
on  the  move.  It  is  also  full  of  the  anx- 
ieties and  pressures  which  cor\front  an 
American  community  trying  to  auljust  to 
the  temperament  of  the  1960'3. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  Is  located  In 
Onondaga  County,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
and  its  ramifications  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tlvis 
afternoon. 

In  1964.  the  city  of  Syracuse  estab- 
lished as  a  grantee  agency  the  mayor's 
commission  for  youth  designed  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  distribution  of  funds  under  the 


President's  Commission  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. As  you  will  recall.  Congress  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  enacted  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  whose  purposes 
were,  first,  to  provide  an  umbrella  oper- 
ation for  then  existing  programs  such  as 
the  President's  Commission  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency:  and  second,  to  expand  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities  to  those 
to  whom  the.se  words  had  been  empty 
and  meaningless. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  repre- 
sented a  brandncw  conceptual  approach 
to  the  problems  of  cyclical  poverty.  Its 
preamble  held  that  more  than  welfare 
and  the  dole  were  necessary  to  root  out 
the  social  malaise  which  had  afflicted  the 
lower  economic  classes  of  our  Nation  for 
generations.  It  held  that  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  self-help  was  not  only  po.ssible 
but  absolutely  necessary. 

While  not  a  Member  of  this  body  at 
the  time  EOA  was  enacted.  I  did  do  my 
part  as  an  interested  citizen  to  engender 
support  for  its  enactment  and  proper 
implementation. 

Fortunately,  despite  a  few  initial,  tem- 
porary setbacks  and  despite  constant 
sniper  attacks,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  did  get  off  the  ground. 
Equally  as  fortunate  was  the  fact  that 
my  own  hometown  of  Syracuse  became 
one  of  the  initial  participants  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  suspect  that  no  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  more  signifi- 
cant hurdles  to  overcome  than  OEO,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  herculean 
nature  of  the  task  handed  to  It.  Any 
agency  dealing  with  the  emotional  fabric 
of  our  society,  with  the  stridency  of  deep 
rooted  passions  and  with  the  societal 
barnacles  of  myth,  has  its  work  cut  out 
for  it.  But  there  were  those  of  us  in 
whose  breast  beliefs  and  confidence  ran 
high — belief  that  cyclical  poverty  could 
be  licked  and  confidence  that  our  society 
had  lost  neither  Its  taste  nor  Its  capacity 
for  adjustment. 

Since  no  new  program  can  be  exiiected 
to  attain  perfection  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  if  in  fact,  considering  tlie  elements 
of  human  frailty.  It  ever  can.  we  were 
well  counreled  to  accept  the  reality  of 
slow  progress  toward  our  professed  goals 
In  the  poverty  war. 

To  be  certain,  no  one.  not  even  the 
most  optimistic,  believed  that  we  could 
win  the  war  only  with  Injections  of  g(xxl 
faith  and  money.  Hard  decisions  both  at 
the  local  level  and  at  the  national  ad- 
ministrative level  had  to  be  made.  This 
item.  Mr  Speaker,  brings  me  to  the  main 
thrust  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  poverty  program  In  Syracuse,  NY, 
Is  in  the  throes  of  desperation  I  will  not 
attempt  to  recount  the  bitterness  which 
ha.s  rooted  its  way  into  the  foundations 
of  the  Syracuse  agency  Suffice  It  to  say, 
without  any  blameful  attributions,  that 
a  Mexican  standoff  has  been  effected  t)e- 
twecn  opposing  elements  Intimately  In- 
volved with  the  pi-ogram  in  Syracuse.  I 
said  I  would  make  no  bhuneful  attribu- 
tions because  the  air  is  nfc  with  charges 
and  countercharges  each  of  which  has 
been  brought  bluntly  and  forcefully  to 
the  attention  of  the  highest  echelon  of 
the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  dur- 
ing the  last  month. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  for  the  war  on 
poverty  in  Syracuse  are  due  to  expire 
tomorrow  evening  at  midnight  and  no 
decision  on  the  part  of  OEO  has  as  yet 
been  forthcoming  on  the  future  of  that 
program.  The  decision  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  local  resolution.  It  is  now  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  OEO  regional  office  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  squarely,  as  it  has 
been  for  a  week.  In  the  hands  of  OEO 
headquarters  In  downtown  Washington. 

I  have  supported  the  alms  of  the  war 
on  poverty  and  In  all  likeUhood  I  will 
continue  to  support  them.  But  I  can 
fniarantee  that  the  authorization  of  new 
funds  will  provide  one  of  the  hottest  de- 
bates this  Chamber  has  ever  had. 

In  my  3  years  in  Congress.  I  have  wit- 
nessed mountains  of  bureaucratic  Inde- 
cision and  gobbledygook.  I  have  seen 
bureaucratic  vacillation  that  would  have 
shaken  less  stable  governments;  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  conflicting  reports 
which  might  drive  some  men  onto  a  diet 
of  sarsaparilla  and  strychnine,  but  never 
in  my  congressional  tenure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  I  seen  a  more  blundering  mish- 
mash of  indecLsion  than  that  served  up 
to  me  by  OEO  during  the  last  month. 

I  u.sed  to  think.  In  my  greener  days, 
that  the  semlcomic  portrayal  of  bureau- 
cratic operations  was  something  one  only 
read  about  in  the  columns  of  crusading 
journalists — but  now  I  have  become  a 
believer.  During  the  last  month  either 
I  or  a  member  of  my  staff  has  talked 
with  just  about  every  warm  body  in  the 
OEO  establishment.  I  have  pled,  cajoled, 
begged,  demanded,  and  otherwise  sought 
some  decision  out  of  that  administrative 
monstrosity  only  to  have  my  pleading, 
cajolery,  begging,  and  demands  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  I  have  been  plugged  into  more 
telephone  connections  at  OEO  than  any 
of)erator  on  their  switchboard.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  decision  anyone  down 
there  Is  capable  of  making  Is  that  some- 
one else  Is  making  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Congress 
order  a  carload  of  medals  for  buckpass- 
Ing  struck  and  then  direct  that  the  car- 
load be  delivered  en  masse  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 


ISRAEL  CONTROL  OF  JERUSALEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rec- 
ognize the  reservations  with  which 
much  of  the  world,  including  our  own 
Government,  has  received  the  news  that 
Israel  has  decided  to  administer  all  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  unity,  under  the  direction 
of  Israel  authorities.  It  Is  felt  that  this 
was  a  unilateral  action.  In  contradiction 
to  a  kind  of  global  consensus. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  must  look 
Into  the  reasons  for  the  Israel  decision. 
I  believe  we  will  acquire  therein  some 
understanding  of  the  move. 

Since  the  partition  of  Jerusalem  In 
1948.  when  Jordan  seized  control  and 
took  charge  of  the  holy  places,  Jews  have 
been  forbidden  to  pray  at  the  Walling 
Wall,  the  most  holy  place  in  the  Jewish 
religion.  There  have  also  been  recurring 


reports  that  obstacles  have  been  placed 
before  Christian  worshipers. 

The  world  recognizes  politics  as  one 
thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  religious  faith 
as  another.  If  an  Arab  State  excludes 
Israel  from,  say,  Suez,  It  is  regarded  as 
a  political  act,  within  a  nation's  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action.  But  to  exclude  pil- 
grims from  their  religious  shrines  is  cruel 
beyond  human  standards.  We  must  note 
that  Israel  has.  by  law,  pledged  to  keep 
all  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  accessible — 
to  Christians  and  Jews  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, to  Moslems.  I  am  certain  we  can 
rely  on  this  pledge. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Israel 
has  been  scrupulous  in  dealing  with  the 
Arab  minorities  within  its  borders.  Every 
sign  so  far  indicates  that  Jerusalem's 
Arabs  will  have  more  rights  of  participa- 
tion in  the  local  government  than  they 
did  under  Jordan  and  that  they  will  be 
given  fair  and  even  generous  treatment 
in  an  undivided  city. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is.  Should 
Israel  return  to  Arab  control  the  Jeru- 
salem hills  from  which  Jordan's  soldiers 
rained  shells  on  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  city?  While  Jordan  poured  death  on 
the  Israel  sector,  Israel's  gallant  army 
was  sacrificing  its  blood  to  capture  the 
Old  City  without  inflicting  damage  on 
the  holy  shrines.  What  greater  assurance 
could  the  world  ask  of  Israel's  sense  of 
responsibility?  Having  survived  the  Arab 
State's  third  challenge  to  Its  existence. 
Israel  cannot  be  denied  a  border  recti- 
fication which  Includes  Jerusalem  as  a 
measure  of  self-defense. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem  be  restored  to  Arab 
hands  because  they  do  not  cherish  and 
safeguard  Its  holy  places.  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  three  great  faiths  so 
that  never  again  will  any  person  be 
denied  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleases 
in  sacred  Jerusalem. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  pe- 
riod July  10  through  15,  1967,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  U.S.  Representative 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  conference  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  for  July  10  to  24, 
1967,  on  account  of  official  business, 

Mr.  Moss,  for  June  29.  1967  to  July  11, 
1967.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 


Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts,  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  10. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cabell),  for  20  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cabell)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Barrett. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commitee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased; 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  am  jnded,  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments and  a/:;reage-poundage  quotas;  and 

H.R.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions. 


BILLS     AND      JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4880.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965; 

H.R.  5615.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

H.R.  10943  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  10,  1967 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 393,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day. July  10, 1967. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  393,  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Monday,  July  10.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  guidelines  needed  for  custodial  and  engi- 
neering staffing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Board  of  Education, 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  Improvement  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  training  program.  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Department  of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  savings  attainable  through  im- 
proved control  over  computations  of  disabil- 
ity compensation,  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
anticompetitive  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  Piinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CJivil  Service.  H.R.  11089.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional group  life  insurance  and  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  for 
Federal  employees,  and  to  strengthen  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Employees'  Life  In- 
surance Fund  (Rept.  No.  462) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  472).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2516.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  473).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  11000.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  Nation  develop  and  carry  out 
Intensive  local  programs  of  rat  control  and 
extermination  (Rept.  No.  474).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  thf 
State  of  the  Union. 
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RE3^>RT8  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
caleadar.  u  follows: 

Ux.  FBIOHAN;  Commlitee  on  the  Ju- 
dldMry.  BR.  34Afi  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
SllaalMta  Horwath.  with  amendment  iRept 
No.  4*3).  Referred  to  the  Conimlltee  of  the 
Whol«  HouM. 

Mr.  RODINO  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclMT.  H.R.  3497  \  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Runlro  Vel«»queB  Huerta;  with  amendment 
(Rcpt.  Ho.  464»  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House 

ICr.  BODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  4159.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Terealna 
PKr«:  with  amendment  ( Rept  No  4«5)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

lir.  CAHILL:  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  4S38.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr  John  E 
Taim*k»kla  (Rept.  No  460)  Referred  to 
the  Oowunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

lir.  liO^tS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJL  5316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo  (Rept.  No  467).  Referred 
to  the  Coaunittee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RCM3INO:  Comnxlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  SOOe.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Bernar- 
dino D.  Marcelo  (Rept    No   468 1     Referred  to 
the   Oommlttee  of   the   Whole  House 

Mr.  MacORBOOR  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  8264  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jdii 
Drobot  (Rept.  No.  469)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  0060.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Federtco 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz  (Rept  No  470 ».  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  IX)NOHUB;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Demctrla  Mesaana  Barone.  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  471).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  BUSH 

H.R.  11259.  A  bill  to  iimeiid  the  Oil  Poilu- 
tlon  Act,  1934.  as  ampnde<l.   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CARTER 

HJl.  11260.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary at  Agriculture  to  furmsh  financial  aa- 
■lataikce  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improTement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilisation,  and  for  other  purfxwea.  to  the 
Committee  on  Apiculture 

HJl.  11261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proTlng  the  provisions  thereof  relatmn;  to 
grants  for  construction  of  e<iucatlonal  tele- 
▼lalon  broadcasting  facUitie.s.  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  facll- 
Itlee.  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  assist  in  establishing  innovative  edu- 
cational programs,  to  facilitate  educauonal 
program  avallabUlty.  and  to  aid  the  operation 
of  educational  broadcasting  faclUtlee;  and  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  Instnjc- 
tlonal  television  and  radio,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

H.R.  11262.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Postmaster 
General  of  responsibility  for  determining 
mallablllty  under  the  congreeslooal  frank, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGEIX 

HJl.  11203.  A  bin  to  amend  Utie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 


bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entltlemeut  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  re- 
tirement test  inapplicable  to  Individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  t<.> 
mothers  or  father's  benefits,  to  the  Comnilt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  EILBERC; 
H  R.  11264  .A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .^ct  to  permit  the  pi^yment  of 
benefits  to  a  m<irried  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eUmlaate  certain 
spet'lai  requirements  fur  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  beneflls,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  delermlning  dependeiu-y  of  a  child  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  re- 
tirement test  inapplicable  to  Individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother  s  or  father's  benefits,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Thompson  <jf  New  Jersey,  Mr  Hol- 
land. Mr  Hathawat.  Mr  Dint.  Mr 
PuciNsKi.  Mr  Daniel.s.  Mr  Wil- 
liam D  Ford  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr  Bir- 
TON  of  California,  Mr  Qrir.  Mr 
Bell.  Mr  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr 
Erlenborn,   Mr    Brademas.  and   Mr 

ESCHi 

HR  11265  A  bin  to  authorize  approprla- 
tiuas  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  for  2  additional  years,  to  the  Com- 
mr  tee  on  Education  and  Liibor. 

By  Mr  POFP  (for  himself,  Mr  Mc- 
culloch, Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Laird,  Mr  Bob  Wii,son.  Mr 
Are.nds,  Mr  Conable  Mr.  King  of 
New  York.  Mr  MacGrecor,  Mr 
Price  of  Texas.  Mr  Moore.  Mr 
HtT<  HiNsoN,  iAi  McClort,  Mr  Taft. 
.Mr  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr  Wylie, 
.\Ir  Cramfji.  Mr  SMmi  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr  Devine,  Mr  Biester,  Mr 
Me-skill,    Mr      HAiiJiBAcit.    and    Mr 

CioOOELLl 

HR  11266  ,\  bin  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  investment  of  certain 
Income  In  any  business  enterprise  a!TecUng 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    POFF  i  f or  hini.self.  Mr    Rhdde.s 
of  Arizona,  Mr    I.aird.  Mr    Bos  Wil- 
son.   Mr    Arends,    Mr    Conable,   Mr 
King  of  New  York.  Mr    M.acOeecor, 
Mr.   Price  of  Texas,  Mr    Moore.   Mr 
HrTCiiiNso.v.      Mr       McClory       Mr 
Tajt.   Mr    SMn-H   of   New   York.   Mr 
Wti-ie.    Mr     Cramer,    Mr     Smith    of 
California.  Mr    Devine,  Mr    Biester. 
Mr    Mesklll.  and  Mr    Roth  i  ; 
HR    11267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  improved  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  POFF  i  f or  himself.  Mr  Mc- 
culloch, Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Laird,  Mr  Bob  Wiison,  Mr 
.Trends,  Mr  Conable.  Mr  King  of 
New  Yorli  Mr  M*i.  ('.rec<->r,  Mr 
PaicB  or  Texa.s.  Mr  M'>ire.  Mr 
HOTCHINSON.  Mr  MfCLDRT.  Mr  Taft 
Mr  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr  Wylie. 
Mr  Cr.<mf.r,  Mr  Smith  of  Callf'ir- 
r.la,  Mr  Devine.  Mr  Bie-ster.  Mr 
Meskill.    Mr     Raiisback     and    Mr 

CiooDELL  I 

HR  11268.  A  bill  to  pruhlblt  the  Invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  certain  crimi- 
nal activities  In  any  business  enterpri.se  af- 
fecting interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Coiiunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    QUILLEN: 

H  R.  11269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 


the  Issue  of  just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  In  any  case  involving  the  condem- 
nation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
HR  11270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  SCHADEBERG: 
HR  ir271  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other 
such  pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake.s, 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois: 
H  R  11272.  A  bin  to  relieve  the  Poetmaster 
General  of  responsibility  for  determining 
mallablllty  under  the  congressional  frank, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr   BIESTER: 
HR   11273    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Flood   Insurance  Act  of   1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.    CAHILL: 
HR   11274.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Flood  Insurance  \cl  of   1956,  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance  and  for 
other  purpoees:   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.   DANTKLS; 
HR.  11275.  A  bill   to  authorize  a  duty  on 
soluble  coffee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    HAWKINS: 
HR   11276.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  for  2  additional  yeau-s;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  11277.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Employment 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HR  11278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  MORSE: 
HR  11279  A  bin  to  close  loopholes  in 
p.vrts  3  and  4  of  .^hedule  3  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing that  the  provisions  in  such  parts  for 
fabrics  In  chief  value  of  wool  shall  also  apply 
to  fabrics  In  chief  weight  of  wool,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By    Mr.    PEIRKINS    (for    himself.    Mrs, 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr, 
Dent,    Mr.    Willlam    D.    Ford,    Mr. 
Hathaway.    Mrs.    Mink.    Mr.    Meeds 
and  Mr   Burton  of  California)  : 
H  R   11280    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
June  6,  1933,  as  amended   (48  Stat    113);  to 
the   Committee  on   Education   and  Labor. 
By  Mr   RIEGLE 
HR   11281.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  certain  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer 
( Including  spouses  and  dependents) .  to  allow 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for 
certain  expenses   Incurred   In   providing  and 
obtaining   higher   education,   to   expand   the 
definition  of  detluctlble  moving  expenses  In- 
curred  by   employees,   to   protect   funds   In- 
vested in  series  E  US   savings  bonds,  to  pro- 
vide a  credit   for  certain   single   persons,   to 
provide  a  deduction  for  transportation  and 
personal  exemption  for  disabled  Individuals, 
to  repeal   the   manufacturers'  excise   tax  on 
passenger  automobiles  and  trucks,  to  remove 
the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or 
local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  Industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profltmaklng  enterprises,  to  curb 
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the  tax-exempt  financing  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  used  for  private  profit- 
making  purposes,  to  limit  the  maximum  rate 
of  percentage  depletion,  to  provide  an  In- 
centive for  corporate  Investment  in  devel- 
oping countries,  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  local  residential  and  property  taxes, 
to  modify  the  capital  gains  treatment  of 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent,  to  repeal 
multiple  surtax  exemptions,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equitable  Taxation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR.  11282.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.   Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rettss, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
Hil.  11283.  A  bUl  to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical K^rk,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A£Fairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  11284.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  11285.  A  bill  to  protect  domestic  con- 
sumers against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products;  to  maintain 
and  promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  against  an  unfair  loss  of 
income  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
a  reserve  supply;  to  assist  in  marketing  soy- 
beans for  domestic  consumption  and  export; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Agriculture.  i 

ByMr.  UTT:  ' 

HR.  11286.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  in  cer- 
■taln  airtight  containers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J,  Res,  690.  Joint   resolution   designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  February  12 
of  each  year  as  Negro  History  Week;   to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     ABBITT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
McMillan.    Mr.   Downing,    and   Mr. 

STtTBBLEFIELD )  : 

H.  Con,  Res,  399,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  re  the  Panama 
Oanal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASHMORE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ashbbook,  Mr,  Bow,  Mr,  Prrns, 
Mr,      Brothill      of     Virginia,      Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr,  Stanton,  Mr,  McCtn.- 
LocH.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  400.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  re  the  Panama 
Canal   Zone;  \o   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Harbison,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res.  401.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  re  the  Panama 
Canal   Zone;    to   the   Committee  on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H  Con.  Res.  402.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
I>resslng  the  sense  of  Congress  re  the  Panama 
Canal   Zone;    to  the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself    Mrs. 

Mat,    Mr.    Corbett,    Mr,    Cederbexg, 

Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  Bob  Wilsow,  Mr. 

Ktl,  and  Mr.  Pirnie)  : 

H.    Con.   Res.   403.   Concurrent   resolution, 

expressing    the    sense    of    Congress    re    the 


Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for  himself.   Mr. 

Ehlekborn,  Mr.  RAII.SBACK,  Mr.  Bxtr- 

TON    of    Utah,    Mr.    Beinecke,    Mr. 

Michel,    Mr.    O'Konski,    and    Mr. 

Chamberlain)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   404.  Concurrent    resolution 

expressing    the    sense    of    Congress    re    the 

Panama  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Mon'tgomebt)  : 

H.    Con.    Res.   405.  Concurrent   resolution 

expressing    the    sense    of    Congress    re    the 

Panama  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.  Res.     690.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  that  certain  social  secur- 
ity  and   railroad    retirement   benefits   shall 
not  be  made  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Res.   691.  Resolution   for   a  stable   and 
durable   peace   in  the  Middle  East;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.     692.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H,  Res.  693.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDABIO 
H.  Res.  694.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FX3GHAN: 
H.  Res.     695.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  'with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.  Res.     696.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  697.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res,  698.  Resolution  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  699.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.  Res.  700.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  tbe  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  701.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  702.  Resolution       expressing      the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 


respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.  Res.  703.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.  Res.  704.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  ADAMS: 

H.  Res.  705.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Res.  706.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  Res.  707.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ■with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.  Res.  708.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H,  Res,  709.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  CORBETT: 

H.  Res.  710.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.  Res.  711.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  'with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Res.  712.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.  Res.  713.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.  Res.  714.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GBO'VER: 

H.  Res.  715.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ■with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.  Res.  716.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ■with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  KORNEGAY: 

H,  Res,  717.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ■with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
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peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  OTX : 
H.  Re«.  718.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  or  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  PERKINS 
H.  Res.  719.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  piermanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE 
H.  Res.  720.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas 
H.  Res.  721.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace-  in  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Re«.  722.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  Eivst,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL 
H.  Res.  733.  Resolution  expre.sslng  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
H.  Res.  724.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  11287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amir  U 
Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO 
B.S..  11288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Como:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY 
H.R.  11289.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ferdows 
Pajlram,  Staahla  Fajlram.  and  Greta  Fajlram; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN 
H.R.  11290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   EUa 
Nolasco  de  Hernandez,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HJB.  11291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Sonuna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  11292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soo 
Doc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

118.  By  Mr.  HOSMER  Petition  of  certain 
resident*  of  the  32d  Congressional  District  of 
California,  who  request  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  legislation  to  amend  the  medicare 
provlalona  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
the  recipients  of  the  benefits  thereunder  to 
obtain  health  care  from  doctore  of  chiroprac- 
tic and  receive  the  same  benefit  payments 
and  privileges  as  are  now  given  the  other 
licensed  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts  and 
sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me«ns. 


119  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Portland,  Dreg  ,  relative  to  appro- 
priating funds  to  reduce  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 

Tm  ii.sDw.  Ji  ne29,  1907 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf>. 

Rev  Edward  B  Lewis,  minister.  Capi- 
tol Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
DC  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Father  of  all  life  whose  presence 
is  everywhere  and  whose  goodness  never 
fails,  '-irant  us  such  an  awareness  of  Thy 
nearness  that  we  may  know  Thee  as  a 
constant  companion,  guide,  and  personal 
inspiration  for  clear  thinking. 

As  this  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
meets  today,  we  pray  that  Thou  wouldst 
keep  these  servants  of  the  people  faith- 
ful in  their  high  responsibility.  Make 
them  equal  to  heavy  burdens  and  ex- 
tended demands 

As  a  nation,  we  shall  soon  rtmember 
and  celebrate  our  independence  with 
thanksgiving  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessing  of  freedom.  Grateful  for  this 
Nation  we  love  the  most,  we  are  also 
mindful  of  our  neighbors  of  other  coun- 
tries. Give  to  all  men  freedom,  peace,  and 
happiness.  Especially  be  with  those  this 
day  who  suffer  and  die  because  of  the 
evil  of  war. 

Give  all  responsible  citizens  of  this 
world  alertness  to  the  dawn's  early  light 
of  peace  that  is  possible  for  all.  Make 
us  wise  to  interpret  every  sign  of  promise 
and  eager  to  share  good  tidings  of  faith 
and  hope  Keep  us  true  to  our  mission. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  75011  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  that  the 
Hou.se  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
13  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  1296  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
Its  amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
T«ACUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Heck- 


ler of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr  RouDEBUSH,  and  Mr.  Bell  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con.  Res  393.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Thurs- 
day, June  29.  1967,  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  July  10,  1967;   and 

H.  Con.  Res  394.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution 
iH  Res.  514'  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Regulate  Parking  on  the  House 
Side  of  the  Capitol. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  28,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PERCY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  yield. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  JUNE  29  TO  JULY 
10.  1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  House   Concurrent  Resolution   393, 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  393 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre/ientatives 
\the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Thursday.  June  29, 
1967.  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said 
day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  July  10.  1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  393)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       SIGNING 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  394.  which 
the  clerk  will  ^tate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H    Con.  Res.  394 

Rrsolied  by  Nie  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  con**irrmp) .  That  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  until  July  TO,  1967,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bUls  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  to  in- 
clude "the  President  pro  tempore  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  394) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  394 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses 
until  July  10,  1967,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  or  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  be.  and  they  are  here- 
by, authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL OR  MINORITY  VIEWS  ON 
JULY  7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  following  the 
completion  of  business  today,  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  be  permitted  on 
Friday,  July  7,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  to 
file  their  reports  together  with  any  in- 
dividual, supplemental,  or  minority  views 
if  desired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    McINTYRE 
ON  PASSAGE  OF  S.   1862 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  S.  1862,  a  bill 
that  amended  both  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958. 

The  floor  manager  of  the  bill  was  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre].  His  clear  and  persua- 
sive statement  supporting  the  measure 
contributed  immensely  to  its  swift  and 
overwhelming  endorsement  by  the  Sen- 
ate. His  ready  grasp  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, his  deep  understanding  of  the 
Small  Business  programs,  and  his  out- 
standing ability  to  express  clearly  and 
cogently  the  effect  of  the  measure  served 
to  assure  Its  success. 

Joined  by  the  strong  support  of  the 
serdor  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Senator  McIntyre  proved  most 
capable  In  handling  this  measure.  The 
Senate  appreciates  very  much  his  ef- 
forts and  his  devotion. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.'MAI^FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  356  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER      OF      INMATES      FROM 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JAIL 

The  bill  (S.  388)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  transfer  an  inmate  of 
District  of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other 
Institution  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with 
respect  to  such  inmate,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habsas 
corpus,  or  of  an  appeal  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  from  a  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  respect 
to  an  Inmate  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Jail,  such  Inmate  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  his  authorized  representative  to  any  of 
the  institutions  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections.  In  no 
case  shall  any  transfer  of  an  Inmate  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail  pursuant  to  this 
Act  deprive  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  jurisdiction 
over  any  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  appeal  from  a  denial  of  a  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  filed  with 
such  court  by  any  such  inmate  prior  to  his 
transfer.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ity of  the  Attorney  General  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  in  bis  custody. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  370),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer 
an  inmate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  jail 
to  any  other  institution  under  the  control 
of  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  with  respect  to  such  Inmate, 
or  of  an  appeal  from  a  denial  thereof. 

STATEMENT 

Currently,  as  a  result  of  the  holding  in 
such  cases  as  Balden  v.  Clemmer,  298  F.  2d 
306  (1961),  Inmates  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  are  kept  at  the  jail  pending 
disposition  of  their  petition  for  a  ■writ  of 
habeas  corpus  or  of  an  appeal  from  a  denial 
of  the  writ.  The  large  number  of  petitions 
originating  in  the  District  jail  have  helped 


to  Increase  the  crowded  conditions  these. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Correction 
believes  that  inmates  are  encouraged  to  file 
frivolous  petitions  when  they  desire,  for 
some  reason,  to  remain  at  the  Jail  rather 
than  to  be  transferred  either  to  Lorton  or 
Occoquan,  In  Virginia,  the  other  Institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections. 

This  bin  will  expand  administrative  dis- 
cretion concerning  where  Inmates  are  to  be 
confined.  Both  Lorton  and  Occoquan  are 
close  by  so  transfer  to  either  of  them  should 
not  Involve  any  substantial  additional  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience  to  petitioners,  at- 
torneys, or  the  court.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  any  such  transfer  will  not  af- 
fect the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  or 
the  court  of  appeals  as  to  petitions  or  ap- 
peals filed  prior  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Sard,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  testified  in  favor 
of  the  bill  at  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery In  1966.  Statements  in  support  of 
the  bill  were  sent  to  the  committee  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  hearings  held  this  year,  Mr.  Kenneth 
L.  Hardy,  the  new  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  reaffirmed  the  Depart- 
ment's favorable  view  of  this  measure.  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Bell.  District  of  Columbia  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  also  testified  in  support 
of  it. 

After  a  study  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  legis- 
lation is  meritorious,  and  recommends  that 
the  bill,  S.  388,  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
crowded  condition  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  Is  a  situation  that  is  harm- 
ful to  the  community  and  to  the  inmates. 
Part  of  this  condition  Is  due  to  deci- 
sions by  the  courts  requiring  that  in- 
mates of  the  District  of  Columbia  jail 
whom  have  filed  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  be  retained  In  jail  pending 
its  disposition. 

The  bill  that  has  just  been  approved, 
S.  388,  will  help  alleviate  this  condition 
plus  provide  an  opportimity  to  Inmates 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  rehabilitation 
programs.  As  Ramsey  Clark,  then  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Eastland: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Jail  Is  primarily 
a  holding  Institution  for  persons  awaiting 
trial.  It  is  not  designed  to  provide  rehabili- 
tation programs,  such  as  educational  and 
vocational  training;  and  accordingly,  it  is  not 
a  desirable  detention  institution  for  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  and  are  subject  to 
the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  procedure  provided  by  the  bill  con- 
templates transfer  either  to  Lorton  or 
Occoquan  in  Virginia.  This  transfer 
should  not  result  in  any  substantial  ad- 
dition of  cost  or  Inconvenience  to  the  In- 
mate, his  lawyer,  or  the  court.  In  addi- 
tion, the  transfer  will  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  been  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  Is  supported  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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ABOLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  U.S. 
COMMISSIONER  AND  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  OFFICE  OF  US.  MAGIS- 
TRATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of  US. 
commissioner,     to    establish     in    place 
thereof  within   the   Judicial   branch   of 
the  Government  the  office  of  US.  mag- 
istrate, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  in  the  fourth  hne  of  the  material 
foUowlng  line  5.  after  the  word  •Deter- 
mination", to  strike  out  •  ana  '  and  in- 
sert  "of":    In   line    14.   after   the   word 
"and",  to  strike  out    'where  "  and  insert 
"when";  In  the  same  hne,  after  the  word 
"Is",  to  strike  out  'not  '  and  insert  "no  "; 
in  line  19.  after  the  word  'desirable",  to 
insert  "by  the  Conference";  on  page  3. 
line  2,  after  the  word  "of.  where  it  ap- 
pears the  third  time,  to  strike  out  "such  ' 
and  Insert  "the" ;  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"courts",  to  insert    "of  the  judicial  dis- 
tricts Involved";    in   Ime   15,   after   the 
word  "who",  to  strike  out    is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
one  of  the  States  in  which  he  is  to  serve" 
and  insert  "does  not  meet  the  bar  mem- 
bership  requirements  of   the  first  sen- 
tence  of   this   paragraph";    on    page   4. 
line  4.  after  the  word  "court ".  to  insert 
"or  courts";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
to  strike  out  ""tSi '"  and  insert   "ic>"';  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
atMJve  mentioned,  to  strike  out  "He  holds  " 
and  Insert  "A  magistrate  may  hold";  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "the"',  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "Di- 
rector" and  insert    conference";  in  line 
11.  after  the  word    conference",  to  strike 
out  "may"  and  insert   "shall";  after  line 
23.  to  Insert: 

(d)  No  Individual  nu»y  serve  under  this 
chapter  after  havlntc  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years;  Provided,  houever.  That  upon 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Judges  of  the 
appointing  court  or  courts,  a  magistrate  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  may 
continue  to  serve  and  mniy  be  reappointed 
under  this  chapter 


On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "(o"  and  insert  "te)";  in 
line  8.  after  the  word    years."",  to  strike 
out  "No  individual  may  serve  under  any 
appointment,  under   this  chapter  after 
attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years.";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  Insert  '"(f'";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "le)"  and  Insert 
"(g)";   at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to 
strike  out  "'fi'   and   insert    "ihi":   on 
page  8,  line  1.  after  the  word  "any"",  to 
strike    out   "such    surveys"    and    insert 
"survey";  In  line  2.  after  the  word  "con- 
ditions", to  insert  "in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict": at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  strike 
out  "previous";   on  page  9.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  3,  to  strike  out  "'judges" 
and  insert  "courts';  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "district",   to  strike  out  "judges" 
and  insert  "courts";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12.  to  strike  out  •Judges'  and  insert 
"courts";  in  line  13.  after  the  word  "  dis- 
tricC,  to  strike  out  "judges'"  and  insert 
"courts":  in  line  24.  after  the  word  "dis- 
trict", to  strike  out  "judges"  and  insert 
"courts":  on  page  10.  hne  20.  after  '(b'". 
to  strike  out  "Unless"  and  insert  "Except 


as  provided  by  section  8344.  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reductions  of  the 
salaries  of  reemployed  annuitants  under 
the   Civil  Service   Retirement   Act.   and 
unless";   on  page   11.  line  3,  after  the 
word    "magistrates",  to  insert  "effective 
upon  their  taking  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  office  ";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "employees"  and  insert  "all 
necessary    clerical    and    secretarial    as- 
sistants employed  in  ";   in  line  10,  after 
"chapter  83",  to  insert  "chapter  87  i re- 
lating to  Federal  employees"  group  life 
insurance!,  and  chapter  89  (relating  to 
Federal  employees"  health  benefits  pro- 
gram •"';  in  line  12,  after  "United  States 
Code",  to  insert  "Part-time  magistrates 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  coverage  un- 
der these  chapters  solely  for  lack  of  a 
prearranged  regular  lour  of  duty";   at 
the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  strike  out 
'"Such    magistrates    also    shall    be    fur- 
nished" and  insert  "The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  provide  such 
magistrates  with";  on  page   12.  line  12, 
after   the   word   "conference",   to   strike 
out  "part-time  United  States  magistrates 
serving  under  this  chapter  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  appropriated  funds 
rcimburstment"  and  insert  "the  Director 
shall  reimburse  part-time  magistrates"; 
In  line  19,  after  the  word  'such",  to  strike 
out  ""deputy"'  and  in.sert  "part-time";  on 
page  15.  line  8,  after  the  word  "been",  to 
strike  out  "subpenaed"  and  iivsert  "'sub- 
poenaed ";  on  page  16,  line  6,  after  the 
word   "the",  to  strike  out  "Director"  and 
insert    "Conference"';  on  page  19.  line  9, 
after  the  word  "Director",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  ""with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,"';    in   line   10,  after  the 
word  "regulations  ".  to  insert  ""approved 
by  the  conference  and  ";  on  page  20.  line 
22,  after  "  >  a  >  ",  to  strike  out  ""Any  United 
States   magistrate    specially    designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  district  court  of 
the  judicial  district  in  which  he  serves, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  and  sen- 
tence persons  committing  minor  offenses 
within  that  judicial  district."  and  insert 
"When  specially  designated  to  exercise 
such  jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  or 
courts  he  serves,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  imposed  by  the  terms 
of  the  special  designation,  any  United 
States  magistrate  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  persons  accused  of,  and  sentence 
persons  convicted  of,  minor  offenses  com- 
mitted within  that  judicial  district";  on 
page   21.   line    10.   after   the   word  "de- 
fendant", to  strike  out  "his  right  to  make 
such  election  "  and  insert  "that  he  has  a 
right  to  trial  in  the  district  court  and 
that  he  may   have  a   right   to  trial   by 
jury  in   the  district  court";    in  Ime   17. 
after   "ici",  to  strike  out  "With  the  ap- 
proval of  a  judge  of  the  district  court, 
the  masi.stratc  may  request  the  proba- 
tion service  of  the  court  to  make  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  and  report  to  the 
magistrate  before  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence upon  or  the  granting  of  probation 
to  persons  tred  by  a  magistrate  under 
this  section  The  report  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  magistrate  or  its  contents 
disclosed  to  anyone  un'.css  the  defendant 
has   pleaded   guilty   or   has  been   found 
guilty"   and  insert  'A   magi.'^trate   who 
exercises  trial  jurisdiction  under  this  sec- 
tio'i.  an  I  beforj  wh  irn  n  per.on  ;s  cjn- 


victed  or  pleads  either  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere,  may.  with  the  approval  of  a 
Judge  of  the  district  court,  direct  the 
probation  service  of  the  court  to  conduct 
a  presentence  investigation  on  that  per- 
son and  render  a  report  to  the  magistrate 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  sentence." ;  on 
page  23,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

(bl  Section  3402,  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'5  3402.  Rules  of  procedures;  practice  and 
appeal 

"In  all  cases  of  conviction  by  a  United 
States  magistrate  an  appeal  of  right  shall 
lie  from  the  Judgment  of  the  magistrate  to 
the  district  court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  prescribe  rules 
of  procedure  and  practice  for  the  trial  of 
cases  before  magistrates  and  for  taking  and 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  said  district  courts 
of  the  United  States." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike 
out   "lb)"  and  Insert  ""(C'":  on  page  24. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike  out 
"unless  an  arrested  person  brought  be- 
fore a  United  States  judge  or  magistrate 
for  Initial  api^earance  waives  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  after  opportunity  to 
con.sult  counsel.";   in  line   17.  after  the 
word    "section"",  to  Insert  a  comma  and 
"or  unless  the  arrested  person,  at  any 
time  after  he  has  been  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  counsel,  waives 
the  preliminary  examination.";  on  page 
25,  line  17.  after  the  word  "the",  to  Insert 
"appropriate";   In  the  same  line,  after 
the   word   '"States",   to   insert   'district 
court ";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "his"  and  Insert 
"a";   in  hne   24.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to  in- 
sert "judge  or"";  on  page  26.  line  10,  after 
the  word    "Initial ".  to  strike  out  "pre- 
sentment" and  Insert  "appearance":  In 
line   11.  after  the  word  "a",  to  Insert 
"judge  or";  on  p>age  27.  line  11,  after  the 
word  "Act ',  to  strike  out  "may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  United  States 
magistrate  for  an  Initial  term  pursuant 
to  section   631   of  chapter  43.  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  and  may  thereafter  be  reappointed 
to  such  office  for  successive  terms,  not- 
withstanding his  having  attained  the  age 
of  70  years:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
such  appointment  or  reappointment  of 
an  Individual  over  the  age  of  70  must  be 
my  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  judges  of 
the  appointing  district  court  or  courts." 
and  Insert  "who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  any  State,  as  defined  in  section  639 
(6)  of  chapter  43,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  may  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
United  States  magistrate  for  an  Initial 
term,  and  may  be  reappointed  to  such 
office  for  successive  terms,  notwithstand- 
ing his  faiUne  to  meet  the  bar  member- 
ship   qualification    imposed    by    section 
631 1  b  M  1 1  of  chapter  43,  title  28.  United 
States  Code:    Provided,   however.   That 
any   appointment   or  reappointment   of 
such  an  individual  must  be  by  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  judges  of  the  appointing 
district  court  or  courts.";   on  page  28. 
hne  14.  after  the  word    "magistrate",  to 
strike  out    "is  appointed  to  serve"  and 
insert  "a.ssumes  office";  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "magistrate",  to  strike  out  "is 
appointed"  and  insert  "as.sumes  office"; 


and,  at  the  top  of  page  30,  to  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows : 

TFTLE   V — SEVERABILrrT 

Sec.  501.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
suinces  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  its  application 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read:       ' 

S.  945 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Magistrates 
Act. 
TIThE  I— UNITED  STATES  MAGISTRATES 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  43,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  United  States  commission- 
ers, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  43. — United  Statxs  Magistrates 

"Sec. 

"631.  Appointment  and  tenure. 

"632.  Character  of  service. 

"633.  Determination    of    number,    locations, 

and  salaries  of  magistrates. 
"634.  Compensation. 
"635.  Expenses.  ■ 

"636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers.  ' 

"637.  Seals. 

"638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States  Code. 
'"639.  Definitions. 
'"§  631.  Appointment  and  tenure. 

"(a)  The  Judges  of  each  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  appoint  United  States  magis- 
trates in  such  numbers  and  to  serve  at  such 
locations  within  the  Judicial  district  as  the 
conference  may  determine  under  thia  chap- 
ter. Where  there  Is  more  than  one  Judge  of  a 
district  court,  the  appointment,  whether  an 
original  appointment  or  a  reappointment, 
shall  be  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  district  court,  and 
when  there  is  no  such  concurrence,  then  by 
the  chief  judge.  Where  an  area  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
or  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  Federal  agency,  extends  into 
two  or  more  Judicial  districts  and  it  is  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Conference  that  the  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's  appoint- 
ment Include  the  entirety  of  such  area,  the 
appointment  or  reappointment  shall  be  made 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  Judges 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  Judicial  districts 
involved,  and  where  there  Is  no  such  concur- 
rence by  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  judges 
of  such  district  courts. 

■"(b)  No  individual  may  be  appointed  or 
serve  as  a  magistrate  under  this  chapter 
unless: 

"  ( 1 )  He  is  a  member  In  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  to  serve,  or.  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  appointed  to  serve  in  an  area 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  or  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  extends  into  two  or  more  States,  a 
member  of  good  staQjJlng  of  the  bar  of  the 
highest  court  of  one  of  those  States:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  an  individual  who  does 
not  meet  the  bar  membership  requirements 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time  magis- 
trate If  the  appointing  court  or  courts  and 
the  conference  find  that  no  qualified  in- 
dividual who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  is  avail- 
able to  serve  at  a  specific  location; 

""(2)  He  Is  determined  by  the  appointing 
district  court  or  courts  to  be  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office; 

"  ( 3 )  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  appointed 
to  ser\-e  in  a  national  park,  he  resides  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  that  park,  or  at 
some  place  reasonably  adjacent  thereto; 

"(4)  He  is  not  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  a  Judge  of  the  appointing  court  or 
courts;  and 


"(c)  A  magistrate  may  hold  no  other 
clvU  or  military  ofBce  or  employment  under 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however.  That, 
with  the  approval  of  the  conference,  a  part- 
time  referee  In  bankruptcy  or  a  clerk  or  dep- 
uty clerk  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
may  be  appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time 
United  States  magistrate,  but  the  conference 
shall  fix  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  for  performing  the  duties 
of  part-time  magistrate  and  part-time  referee 
In  bankruptcy,  clerk  or  deputy  clerk:  And 
provided  further.  That  retired  officers  and 
retired  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
and  Reserve  components  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  a  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  the  National  Guard 
disbursing  officers  who  are  on  a  full-time 
salary  basis,  may  be  appointed  and  serve  as 
United  States  magistrates. 

"(d)  No  individual  may  serve  under  this 
chapter  after  having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  judges  of  the 
appointing  court  or  courts,  a  magistrate  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  may 
continue  to  serve  and  may  be  reappointed 
under  his  chapter. 

"(e)  The  appointment  of  any  individual  as 
a  full-time  magistrate  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  and  the  appointment  of  any  in- 
dividual as  a  part-time  magistrate  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

"(f)  Each  Individual  appointed  as  a  magis- 
trate under  this  section  shall  take  the  oath 
or  affirmation  prescribed  by  section  453  of 
this  title  before  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

"(g)  Each  appointment  made  by  any  dis- 
trict cotirt  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  such 
court,  and  notice  of  such  appointment  shall 
be  given  at  once  by  the  clerk  of  that  court 
to  the  Director. 

"(h)  Removal  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  appointed  shall  be 
only  for  incompetency,  misconduct,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental  disability,  but 
a  magistrate's  office  shall  be  terminated  if 
the  conference  determines  that  the  services 
performed  by  bis  office  are  no  longer  needed. 
Removal  shall  be  by  the  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  magistrate 
serves;  where  there  is  more  than  one  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  removal  shall  not  occur 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  such 
court  concur  In  the  order  of  removal:  and 
when  there  Is  a  tie  vote  of  the  Judges  of 
the  district  court  on  the  question  of  the 
removal  or  retention  In  office  of  a  magistrate, 
then  removal  shall  be  only  by  a  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  judges  of  the  council. 
In  the  case  of  a  magistrate  appointed  under 
the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  removal  shall  not  occur  unless  a 
majority  of  all  the  judges  of  the  appointing 
district  courts  concur  In  the  order  of  re- 
moval; and  where  there  Is  a  tie  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  or  retention  in  office 
of  a  magistrate,  then  removal  shall  be  only 
by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
Judges  of  the  council  or  councils.  Before  any 
order  of  removal  shall  be  entered,  a  full 
specification  of  the  charges  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  magistrate,  and  he  shall  be 
accorded  by  the  Judge  or  judges  of  the 
removing  court,  courts,  council  or  councils 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  charges. 
"S  632.  Character  of  service 

"(a)  Full-time  United  States  magistrates 
may  not  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
may  not  engage  in  any  other  business,  occu- 
pation, or  employment  inconsistent  with  the 
expeditious,  proper,  and  impartial  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 

"(b)  Part-time  United  States  magistrates 
shall  render  such  service  as  Judicial  officers 
as  is  required  by  law.  While  so  serving  they 


may  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  may 
not  serve  as  counsel  in  any  criminal  action 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  nxw  act 
in  any  capacity  that  is,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  conference  may  establish,  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
office.  Within  such  restrictions,  they  may 
engage  in  any  other  business,  occupation,  or 
employment  which  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  judicial  officers. 

§  633.  Determination  of  number,  locations, 
and  salaries  of  magistrates 

'"(a)    Surveys  BY  the  Director. — 

"(1)  The  Director  shall,  within  one  year 
immediately  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act.  make  a 
careful  survey  of  conditions  throughout  the 
country  to  determine.  (A)  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments of  full-time  magistrates  and 
part-time  magistrates  required  to  be  made 
under  this  chapter  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  effective  administration  of 
Justice,  (B)  the  locations  at  which  such  of- 
ficers shall  serve,  and  (C)  their  respective 
salaries  under  section  634  of.  this  title.  There- 
after, the  Director  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  surveys,  general  or  local,  as  the 
conference  shall  deem  expedient. 

■"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  survey,  the  Di- 
rector shall  take  into  account  local  condi- 
tions lit  each  judicial  district,  including  the 
areas  and  the  populations  to  be  served,  the 
transportation  and  communications  facilities 
available,  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
business  of  the  type  expected  to  arise  before 
officers  appointed  under  this  chapter  (in- 
cluding such  matters  as  may  be  assigned 
under  section  636(b)  of  this  chapter),  and 
any  other  material  ftictors.  The  Director  shall 
give  consideration  to  suggestions  from  any 
interested  parties.  Including  district  judges. 
United  States  commissioners  or  officers  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter.  United  States  at- 
torneys, bar  associations,  and  other  parties 
having  relevant  experience  or  information. 

"'(3)  The  surveys  shall  be  made  with  a 
view  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  full-time  United  States  magistrates. 
However,  should  the  Director  find,  as  a  result 
of  any  such  surveys,  areas  In  which  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  magistrate  would 
not  be  feasible  or  desirable,  he  shall  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  part-time  United 
States  magistrates  In  such  numbers  and  at 
such  locations  as  may  be  required  to  permit 
prompt  and  efficient  Issuance  of  process  and 
to  permit  Individuals  charged  with  crimi- 
nal offenses  against  the  United  States  to  be 
brought  before  a  Judicial  officer  of  the 
United  States  promptly  after  arrest. 

"'(b)  Determination  by  the  Conference. — 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  initial  surveys 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Director  shall  report  to  the  district 
courts,  the  councils,  and  the  conference  his 
recommendations  concerning  the  number  of 
full-time  magistrates  and  part-time  magis- 
trates, their  respective  locations,  and  the 
amount  of  their  respective  salaries  under 
section  634  of  this  title.  The  district  courts 
shall  advise  their  respective  councils,  stating 
their  recommendations  and  the  reasons 
therefor;  the  councils  shall  advise  the  con- 
ference, stating  their  recommendations  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  also  report 
to  the  conference  the  recommendations  of 
the  district  courts.  The  conference  shall 
determine,  In  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Director,  the  district  courts,  and 
the  councils,  the  number  of  fuJl-tlme  United 
States  magistrates  and  part-time  United 
States  magistrates,  the  locations  at  which 
they  shall  serve,  and  their  respective  salaries. 
Such  determinations  shall  take  effect  in  each 
Judicial  district  at  such  time  as  the  district 
court  for  such  Judicial  district  shall  deter- 
mine, but  In  no  event  later  than  one  year 
after  they  are  promulgated. 

"(c)  Changes  in  Number.  Locations,  and 
S.M.AR1ES. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  chapter,  the  conference  may,  from  time 
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to  tlm«.  In  the  light  of  the  reeommenda- 
tlona  of  Xb*  Director,  the  district  court*,  and 
the  eo«uieiU.  change  the  number,  location*. 
and  MUarlea  of  full-time  and  part-time 
maglatimtea.  as  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  JXMtlce  may  require  Such  determina- 
tions ■bAll  take  effect  sixty  clays  after  they 
are  promulgated. 
"f  634.  Compensation 

"(»)  Ofllcera  appointed  under  this  chapter 
shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for  their 
■ervlcM  Mlarlee  to  be  fixed  by  the  conference 
pur8U*nt  to  aectlon  633  of  this  title,  at  rates 
not  more  than  •22.500  per  annum  for  fuK- 
tlme  Umt«d  States  magistrates,  and  not  more 
than  $11,000  per  annum  nor  less  than  *100 
per  ■""iiTw  for  part-time  United  States 
maglatrmtM.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  salary 
to  be  p*ld  to  any  officer  appointed  under  this 
chapter,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
average  number  and  the  nature  of  matters 
that  h»ve  arisen  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding period  of  ftve  years,  and  th;it  may  be 
expected  thereafter  to  arise,  over  which  such 
officer  would  have  Jurisdiction,  and  to  such 
other  factors  as  may  be  material  Disburse- 
ment of  salaries  shall  be  made  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Director 

•■(b|  Except  as  provided  by  section  8344. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  reduc- 
tions of  the  salaries  of  reemployed  annui- 
tants under  the  Civil  service  Retirement  Act. 
and  unless  the  office  has  been  terminated 
as  provided  In  this  chapter,  the  salary  of  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate  shall  not 
be  reduced,  during  the  term  In  which  he  is 
serving,  below  the  saUry  hxed  for  him  at  the 
beginning  of  that  term. 

"(c)  All  United  Stales  magistrates,  effec- 
tive upon  their  taking  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  office,  and  all  necessary  clerical  and 
secretarial  aaslstanu  employed  In  the  offices 
of  fuil-tlxne  United  States  magistrates  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  United  Sutes 
Government  within  the  meaning  of  subchap- 
ter III  (relating  to  civil  service  retirement  i 
of  chapter  83.  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal 
employees'  group  life  insurance  i.  and  chap- 
ter 89  (relating  to  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program l  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Part-time  magistrates  shall  not  t)e  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  under  these  chapters 
solely  for  lack  of  a  prearranijed  regular  tour 
Of  duty. 
"J  635.  Expenses 

"(a)  Pull-tlme  United  States  magl-strates 
serving  under  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  includin? 
the  compensation  of  neces.csry  cler-.cal  and 
secretarial  assistance  Such  expenses  and 
compensation  shall  be  determined  and  paid 
by  the  Director  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  with  the  approval 
of  the  conference  The  .Adminlstr.itor  of 
General  Services  shall  provide  such  magis- 
trates with  necessary  courtrooms  office  spare. 
furniture  and  facilities  within  United  States 
courthouses  or  office  buildings  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  or  should  suitable  courtroom 
and  olBce  space  not  be  available  within  any 
such  courthouse  or  office  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  procure  and  pay 
for  suitable  courtroom  and  office  space,  furni- 
ture snd  facilities  for  such  magistrate  In 
another  building,  but  only  if  such  request 
has  been  approved  as  necessary  by  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  appropriate  circuit 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,  the  Director  shall  reimburse 
part-time  magistrates  for  actual  ex}>ensea 
necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  chapter 
Such  reimbursement  may  be  made,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  thoee  prescribed  by  such  regu- 
lations, tot  expenses  incurred  by  such  deputy 


part-time  magistrates  for  clerical  and  secre- 
tarial assistance,  stationery,  telephone  and 
other  communications  services,  travel,  and 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  such  officers:  Prorxded.  hotr- 
Fver,  That  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made 
for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  expen.se  Incurred 
by  such  part-time  magistrates  iox  the  pro- 
curement of  office  space. 
"5  638    Jurisdiction  and  powers 

,a)  Each  United  Suites  magistrate  serv- 
ing under  this  chapter  shall  have  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  prescribed  by  his 
appointment — 

■|1)  all  ptiwers  and  duties  conferred  or 
Imposed  upon  United  States  commlsaloners 
by  law  or  by  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  District  Courts; 

"(2)  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations  and  lake  b.Ul.  acknowledgnienU. 
affidavits,  and  depositions; 

"  (3 )  the  power  lo  conduct  trials  under  sec- 
tion 3401,  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  in 
conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  limlia- 
tloris  of  that  section;   and 

'•(4)  such  additional  powers  and  duties 
as  may  be  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  such 
magistrate  by  any  provision  of  law  enacted 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  .^ct.  or  by  any  provision  of 
the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  lor  the 
United  States  District  Courts  effective  on  or 
after  th.it  dale 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
St.ites.  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  Jud-^es  of  such  district  court,  may 
establish  rules  pursuant  to  which  any  full- 
lime  United  Slates  magistrate,  or.  where 
there  Is  no  full-time  magistrate  reasonably 
available,  any  part-lime  magistrate  specially 
designated  by  the  c^iurt.  may  be  assigned 
within  the  territorial  JurLsdlction  of  such 
court  such  additional  duties  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Stiites  The  additional  duties 
authorized  by  rule  may  Include,  but  are  not 
restricted  to — 

■•il)  service  as  a  special  master  In  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action,  pursuant  lo  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts; 

"(2)  assistance  to  the  district  court  In  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings 
In  clvU  or  criminal  actions;   and 

"(3)  preliminary  review  of  applications  for 
post-trial  relief  made  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses,  and  submission 
of  a  report  and  recommendations  to  facili- 
tate the  decision  of  the  district  Judge  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  case  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  ft  heailng. 

"lO  The  practice  and  procedure  for  the 
trial  of  cases  before  officers  serving  under 
this  chapter,  and  for  the  taking  and  he.ir- 
Ing  of  appeals  to  the  district  courts,  shall 
conform  to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  pursuant  to  section  3402  of 
title    18.    United    States    Code 

"id»  In  a  proceeding  before  a  magi.strate, 
any  of  the  following  acts  or  conduct  shall 
constitute  a  contempt  of  the  district  cuurt 
for  the  district  wherein  the  magistrate  is 
sitting  (1)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  any 
lawful  order,  process,  or  writ;  (2)  misbe- 
havior at  a  hearing  or  other  proceeding,  or 
so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to  obstruct  the 
.•lamp;  i3i  failure  to  produce,  after  having 
been  ordered  to  do  so.  any  pertinent  docu- 
ment; <4)  refusal  to  appear  iifter  having 
been  subpoenaed  or,  upon  appearing,  re- 
fu.sal  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  as  a 
witness,  or.  having  taken  the  oath  or  afflrm:i- 
llon.  refusal  to  be  examined  according  to 
law.  or  (6)  any  other  act  or  conduct  which 
If  committed  in  a  district  court  would  con- 
stitute Cinlempt  of  such  court  Upon  the 
cuiiimission  of  any  such  act  or  conduct,  the 
magistrate  shall  forthwith  certify  the  facts 
lo  the  district  court  and  may  serve  or  cause 


to  be  served  upon  any  person  whose  behavior 

la  brought  Into  question  under  this  section 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  court  upon  a  day  certain  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  adjudged  In  con- 
tempt by  reason  of  the  facts  so  certified. 
The  district  court  shall  thereupon.  In  a 
svimmary  manner,  hear  the  evidence  as  to 
the  act  or  conduct  complained  of  and.  If  It 
Is  such  ;is  to  warrant  the  court  In  so  doing, 
punish  such  person  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  for  a  contempt  com- 
mitted before  the  court,  or  commit  such 
person  upon  the  rame  conditions  as  if  the 
doing  of  the  forbidden  act  or  conduct  had 
occurred  with  reference  to  the  process  of  the 
district  court  or  In  the  presence  of  a  Judge 
of    that    court, 

"§  637,  Seals 

'The  Director  shall  furnish  to  each  United 
Slates  magistrate  appvjinled  under  this  chap- 
ter an  official  impression  seal  in  a  form 
prescrilied  by  the  Conference,  E.ich  such 
(■fficer  shall  affix  his  seal  to  every  Jurat  or 
certltlcate  of  his  official  acts  without  fee, 
"5  638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States 
Cixle 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  furnish  t'l  United 
States  maRlstrates  adequate  docket  books 
and  forms  pre.scrlbed  by  the  Director,  The 
Director  shall  also  furnish  to  each  such 
officer  a  copy  of  the  current  edition  of  the 
United  Suites  Code 

"(bi  All  property  furnished  to  any  such 
officer  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and.  upon  the  termination  of 
his  term  of  office,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
his  successor  In  office  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  the  Director  orders, 
"5  639    Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  ch.npter  - 

••(\)  'Conference'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Conference    of    the    United    States: 

"(21  'Council'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Circuit: 

"(3)  'Director'  shall  mean  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Court; 

"i4>  'Full-time  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(5)  'Part-time  magistrate*  shall  mean  a 
part-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(6)  'State'  shall  mean  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  any  po.ssesslon  of  the  United 
States  Included  within  a  Judicial  circuit  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(7)  'United  States  magistrate'  and 
'magistrate'  shall  mean  both  full- lime  and 
p.irt-tlme   United   States   magistrates" 

SEC  102.  (a)  The  Item  relating  to  United 
States  commissioners  contained  In  the  chap- 
ter analysis  of  part  III.  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"43    United  States  magistrates 631." 

(bi  The  Item  relating  to  United  States 
commissioners  contained  In  the  part  and 
chapter  analysis  Immediately  following  the 
title  caption  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•43    United  S.ates  magislrutes 631," 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 

Sec  201  (ai  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection 
(al  of  section  604,  title  28.  United  St,ites 
Code.  Is  .imended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  States  Commls.'^ioners".  and  Insert- 
inp  in  Ileti  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
magistrates  " 

(b)  Section  604  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sub.seclions: 

"(d)  The  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall: 

•  I  1  I  supervise  all  administrative  matters 
relating  to  the  offices  of  United  States 
mnglstrates; 


"(2)  gather,  compile,  and  evaluate  all 
statistical  and  other  Information  required 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
duties  of  the  conference  with  respect  to  such 
officers: 

"1 3)  lay  before  Congress  annually  statis- 
tical tables  and  other  Information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  business  which  has 
come  before  the  various  United  States 
magistrates: 

"  ( 4 )  prepare  and  distribute  a  manual,  with 
annual  supplements  and  periodic  revisions, 
for  the  use  of  such  officers,  which  shall  set 
fortji  their  powers  and  duties,  describe  all 
cat^orles  of  proceedings  that  may  arise  be- 
fore them,  and  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  powers  and  duties  promptly, 
effectively,  and  impartially;   and 

"(5)  supervise  the  conduct  of  periodic 
training  programs  and  seminars  for  both  full- 
time  and  part-time  United  States  magis- 
trates. Including  an  Introductory  training 
program  for  new  magistrates,  to  be  held 
within  one  year  after  their  Initial  appoint- 
ment. 

"(e)  The  Director  may  promulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
conference  and  not  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  law.  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  conferred  upon  him 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Magistrates 
shall  keep  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
ports as  are  specified  In  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations," 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   18, 
UNITED    STATES    CODE 
TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a|  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  title,  part  II,  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure) Is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioner"  wherever  they  appear  therein, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrate"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioners"  wherever  they  appear  therein, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrates"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "commissioner'' 
wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to  a  United 
States  Commissioner,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrate"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "Commissioners" 
wherever  it  appears  In  relation  to  United 
States  commissioners,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrates". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of 
words  "or  a  part-time  United  States  Com- 
missioner", and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "a  part-time  United  States  commis- 
sioner, or  a  part-time  United  States  magis- 
trate". 

(c)  The  chapter  caption  of  chapter  219. 
part  II.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chaptir  219, — Trial  by  United  States 
Magistrates  " 

trial    by    magistrates 

Sec,  302.  (a)  Section  3401,  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"§  3401,  Minor  offenses;  application  of  proba- 
tion laws 
"(a)  When  specially  designated  to  exer- 
cise such  Jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  or 
courts  he  serves,  and  under  such  conditions 
may  be  Imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  sjjeclal 
designation,  any  United  States  magistrate 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  p>ersons  accused 
of,  and  sentence  p>ersons  convicted  of.  minor 
iffenses  committed  within  that  judicial 
district. 

"(b)  Any  person  charged  with  a  minor 
otTense  may  elect,  however,  to  be  tried  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
magistrate  shall  carefully  explain  to  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  a  right  to  trial  In  the 


district  court  and  that  he  may  have  a  right 
to  trial  by  Jury  in  the  district  court,  and  shall 
not  proceed  to  try  the  case  unless  the  de- 
fendant, after  such  explanation,  signs  a  writ- 
ten consent  to  be  tried  before  the  magistrate 
that  specifically  waives  both  a  trial  before 
the  district  court  and  any  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  that  he  may  have. 

"(c)  A  magistrate  who  exercises  trial  Juris- 
diction under  this  section,  and  before  whom 
a  person  is  convicted  or  pleads  either  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere,  may,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Judge  of  the  district  court,  direct  the 
probation  service  of  the  court  to  conduct 
a  presentence  Investigation  on  that  person 
and  render  a  report  to  the  magistrate  prior 
to  the  imp>oeitlon  of  sentence. 

"(d)  The  probation  laws  shall  be  applicable 
to  persons  tried  by  the  magistrate  under  this 
section,  and  such  officer  shall  have  power  to 
grant  probation  and  to  revoke  or  reinstate 
the  probation  of  any  person  granted  proba- 
tion by  him. 

"(e)  Except  in  cases  of  petty  offenses  as 
defined  in  section  1(3)  of  this  title,  pro- 
ceedings before  United  States  magistrates 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  down  by  a 
court  reporter  or  recorded  by  suitable  sound 
recording  equipment.  For  purposes  of  appeal 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  such  proceedings 
shall  be  made  available  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  to  a  person  who  makes 
affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  or  give 
security  therefor,  and  the  expense  of  such 
copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'minor  offenses'  means  misdemeanors  punish- 
able under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  penalty  for  which  does  not  exceed  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  any  offense  pun- 
ishable under  any  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law:  Section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  192);  section  314(a) 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925 
(2  US.C.  252(a));  and  sections  210,  211,  242, 
594,  597,  599,  600.  601,  1304,  1504,  1508,  1509, 
2234,  2235,  and  2236  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code." 

(b)  Section  3402,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3402.  Rules  of  procedure;  practice  and  ap- 
peal 

"In  all  cases  of  conviction  by  a  United 
States  magistrate  an  appeal  of  right  shall 
He  from  the  Judgment  of  the  magistrate  to 
the  district  court  of  the  district  In  which  the 
offense  was  committed. 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  prescribe  rules 
of  procedure  and  practice  for  the  trial  of 
cases  before  magistrates  and  for  taking  and 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  said  district  courts 
of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  3401,  title 
18,  ijnited  States  Code,  contained  In  the 
chapter  analysis  of  chapter  219,  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"3401.  Minor  offenses;  application  of  proba- 
tion laws." 

PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3060,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"i  3060.  Preliminary  examination 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  such  preliminary  examination  shall 
be  held  within  the  time  set  by  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  determine  whether  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  arrested  person  has 
committed  it. 

"{bf  The  date  for  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination shall  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate at  the  initial  appearance  of  the  arrested 
person.  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  or  unless  the  arrested  person. 


at  any  time  after  he  has  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  counsel,  waives 
the  preliminary  examination,  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  held  within  a  reasonable  time 
following  initial  appearance,  but  in  any  event 
not  later  than — 

"(1)  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  initial  appearance  of  the  arrested  person 
before  such  officer  If  the  arrested  person  is 
held  in  custody  without  any  provision  for 
release,  or  is  heW  In  custody  for  failure  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  release  Imposed,  or 
Is  released  from  custody  only  during  specified 
J  hours  of  the  day;  or 

"(2)  the  twentieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  initial  appearance  If  the  arrested  per- 
son Is  released  from  custody  under  any  con- 
dition other  than  a  condition  described  In 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  arrested  per- 
son after  opportunity  to  consult  counsel,  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magistrate  for  the 
preliminary  examination  may  be  a  date  later 
than  that  prescribed  by  subsection  (b),  or 
may  be  continued  one  or  more  times  to  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  date  Initially  fixed  there- 
for. In  the  absence  of  such  consent  of  the 
accused,  the  date  fixed  for  the  preliminary 
hearing  may  be  a  date  later  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b),  or  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date 
Initially  fixed  therefor,  only  upon  the  order 
of  a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  after  a  finding  that  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  exist,  and  that  the  delay 
of  the  preliminary  hearing  Is  Indispensable 
to  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  an  arrested  person  who  has 
not  been  accorded  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  within  the 
period  of  time  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate In  compliance  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(c) ,  shall  be  discharged  from  custody  or  from 
the  requirement  of  bail  or  any  other  condi- 
tion of  release,  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  Institution  of  further  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  him  upon  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arrested. 

"(e)  No  preliminary  examination  In  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  be  accorded  an  arrested 
person,  nor  shall  such  arrested  person  be 
discharged  from  custody  or  from  the  require- 
ment of  ball  or  any  other  condition  of  re- 
lease pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  If  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  Initial  appearance  of 
sutrh  person  before  a  Judge  or  magistrate 
and  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  an  Indictment  Is  returned  or,  in 
appropriate  cases,  an  Information  Is  filed 
against  such  person  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by 
suitable  sound  recording  equipment.  A  copy 
of  the  record  of  such  proceeding  shall  be 
made  available  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  a  person  who  makes  affidavit  that 
he  Is  unable  to  pay  or  give  security  therefor, 
and  the  expense  of  such  copy  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts." 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  3060  con- 
tained in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  203, 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3060.  Preliminary  examination." 
TirLE   IV— TRANSIIIONAL  PROVISIONS 

APPOINTMENT    OF    MAGISTRATES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  individual  may  serve  as  a 
United  States  commissioner  within  any  Judi- 
cial district  after  the  date  on  which  a  United 
States  magistrate  has  been  appointed  by  the 
district  court  for  such  Judicial  district.  ' 
'  (b)  An  Individual  serving  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict on   the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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who  i»  •  member  in  g^xxi  statidin^  of  the 
ter  oC  Um  highest  court  of  any  State,  u 
dvfiJUd  la  McUon  O30|6)  of  chapter  43.  title 
28.  UnlUd  States  Code,  may  be  appointed  to 
Um  oAc«  ot  UDtted  Statee  magistrate  for  an 
Initial  term,  and  may  be  re.ippoinied  to  such 
oflcw  for  succeaalve  terms,  notwithstanding 
bla  fallur*  to  meet  the  bar  membership 
qualification  Imposed  by  section  631  bi(l) 
of  chapter  43.  title  28.  United  States  Code 
Provtded.  hou}er>er.  That  any  appolntnient  or 
reappointment  of  such  an  individual  must 
be  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Judges  of 
the  appointing  district    '.urt  or  courts 

APPLICABLE     LAW 

Sac  409  <a)  AH  provUlons  o{  Uw  relating 
to  the  powers,  duties.  Jurisdiction,  functions. 
service,  compensation  and  faculties  of 
United  States  commissioners,  as  such  provi- 
sions existed  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
effect  In  sacb  judicial  district  until  but  not 
on  or  after  (li  the  date  on  which  the  first 
United  States  magistrate  assumes  office  with- 
in such  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  section 
631  of  chapter  43.  title  3S  United  States  C'>de. 
as  amended  by  this  Act  or  i3i  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  eiuictment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  date  is  earlier 

(b)  On  and  after  the  d.ite  o:i  which  the 
first  United  States  migl.'itrate  aisumes  office 
wlCbm  any  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S31  of  chapter  43.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  or  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  date  Is  earlier  - 

(1)  the  provisions  of  chapter  43  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Shall  be  effective  within  .'<uch  judicial  dis- 
trict except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided  by   section   401  ibi    of    this   title,    and 

(a>  within  such  Judicial  district  every 
reference  to  a  United  States  comml.viloner 
contained  In  any  previously  enacted  statute 
Of  the  United  States,  any  previously 
promulgated  rule  of  any  ourt  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  previously  promulgated  regu- 
lation of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  ii 
reference  to  a  United  States  magistrate  duly 
appointed  under  section  631  of  chapter  41 
title  as.  United  States  Code  rs  amended  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  administrative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  AdmlulstrHtlve  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  with  respect  to 
United  States  commissioners  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  such  provisions  existed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  no  United 
States  commissioner  remains  In  service. 

rrrECTivc  date 

Sac.  403  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  title,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  an  the  date  of  its  enactment 

TITLE  V— SEVERABILITY 

S«c.  501.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  its  application 
to  other  persons  .md  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  Co. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  371 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


ruarosE  or  t-roistjiTtuN 
The  purpose  of  3  M5  is  to  aboluh  the 
office  of  O  3  cv>mmla8loner  and  reform  the 
first  echelon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Into 
an  effective  component  of  a  modern  scheme 
of  Justice  by  establishing  a  system  of  U  3 
magistrates  The  U  3  magistrate  system  es- 
tablished by  S  94j  duTers  from  the  commis- 
sioner system  In  the  following  important 
ways 

1  It  changes  the  title  of  the  office  of  the 
front  line  of  Federal  Justice  to  U  S  magis- 
trate and  formally  classifies  U  3  magistrates 
as   either   ftill    time   or    part    time 

2  It  refj'ilres  lh:\t  all  US  magistrates  be 
attjrneys  unless  It  Is  Impossible  to  find  a 
qualified  attorney  to  fill  a  particular  posi- 
tion and  establishes  other  minimum  quali- 
fications In  order  to  Insure  Judicial  Inde- 
pendence  and  disinterest 

3  It  eliminates  the  anachronistic  fee  sys- 
tem of  compensation,  and  replaces  It  with  a 
system  of  salaries  set  on  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  anticipated  workload 

4  r.  gtve.s  full-time  U -S  magistrates  a  se- 
cure 8-year  term  of  office,  and  part-time  U  S. 
m.iglstratea  a  secure  4-ye.»r  term  of  office; 
both  full-time  and  part-time  magistrates 
are  subject  Ot  removal  only  for  cause 

5  It  provides  that  full-time  US  magis- 
trates are  to  be  supplied  with  office  spwe 
clerical  a.sslst<int«.  and  all  ne<:es«iiry  station- 
ery and  other  materials,  and  th.it  part-time 
US  magistrates  are  l>>  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  In 
the   performance  of   their  official   duties 

6  It  allows  U  .'^  m.^btlstrates  to  be  iiselgned 
duties  by  the  U  S  district  courts  la  addition 
to  those  normally  undertaken  by  U  S  com- 
missioners today  These  additional  duties 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  service 
as  special  masters,  supervision  of  pretrial  or 
discovery  proceedings  and  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  petitions  for  postconviction 
relief 

7  It  gives  the  U  S  magistrate  an  expand- 
ed trial  Jurisdiction  over  minor  criminal  of- 
fenses when  the  accused  executes  a  knowl- 
edgeable waiver  of  both  his  right  to  trial  be- 
fore a  U  .S  district  court  and  any  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  he  may  have  Under  present  law. 
U  S  comml.-isloners  have  trl.il  Jurisdiction 
over  misdemeanors  committed  on  F«leral 
reservations  when  the  offense  Is  punishable 
by  not  more  than  6  months'  Imprisonment 
or  a  fine  '>f  »5<i0  or  both  The  magistrates 
trial  Jurisdiction,  with  certaiii  exceptions, 
win  extend  Ui  misdemeanors  wherever  com- 
muted, that  are  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  a  flne  of 
not  more  than  H  OOO.  or  both  Appeal  of 
right  rx>  the  district  court  Is  accorded  those 
who  elect   to  be   tried   before  the  m.\glstrate 

8  It  clarifies  existing  law  with  regard  to 
the  preliminary  hearing  by  requiring  that, 
aosent  a  grand  Jviry  indictment  or  an  appro- 
priate court  order,  a  hearing  be  held  within 
a  resisonable  time  not  to  exceed  10  days  fol- 
lowing Initial  appearance  if  the  accused  Is 
held  In  custody,  or  within  20  days  following 
initial  appearance  if  the  /ucu.>ed  has  been  re- 
leased on  ball  or  otherwl.se 

In  summary.  S  945  is  Intended  both  to  up- 
date and  make  more  effective  a  system  that 
has  not  been  altered  ba-slcally  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, and  t<i  cull  from  the  ever-growing 
workload  of  the  U  S  district  courts  matters 
that  are  more  desirably  f>erformed  by  a  lower 
tier   of   Judicial   officers. 

LECISI..ATIVC  HISTORY 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  m 
Judicial  M.ichlnery  began  exploratory  hear- 
ings on  the  U  S  commls.sioner  system  In  Oc- 
tober 1965  These  hearini^s  continued  in  De- 
cember 1965  and  February  1966  The  basic 
infomiatlon  gathered  at  these  three  sets  of 
hearings.'    supplemented    by    data    gathered 


from  the  responses  of  over  400  U  S  commis- 
sioners l<.i  a  subcommittee  questionnaire, 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  drafting  of 
S    3475.  the  Federal  BCaglstrates  Act  of  1966 

After  extensive  circulation  to  interested 
parties  of  a  draft  bill,  the  Federal  Magi-.trates 
.\ct  rf  1966  S  347S,  was  Introduct-d  on  June 
7.  I'jce.  by  Sen«U)rs  Tydlngs  and  Scott,  and 
w.ts  cij^jvonsored  by  Senators  Bayh.  Bennett. 
Brew.ster.  Dougl.vs.  Ervln.  Kennedy  of  M.vssa- 
chusetts.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Moss  The 
measure  was  circulated  for  comment  to  ev- 
ery Federal  Judge  every  US  attorney,  every 
US  commissioner,  and  to  numerous  bar 
associations,  law  professors  and  members  of 
the  bar — over  1500  people  in  all -and  the 
subcommittee  received  many  helpful  re- 
sponses detailing  the  thoughts  of  those  con- 
sulted. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S 
3175  in  July  and  August  1966,  and  took  tes- 
timony from  a  wide  range  of  Interested  par- 
tie*  '  S  3475.  in  an  amended  form  that  re- 
flected improvements  suggested  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  and  those  to  whom 
the  bill  W.T.S  sent  for  comment  h,us  been  In- 
troduced as  S  945  In  the  90th  Congress,  and 
Is  cosponsored  by  over  40  SenaUjrs  Tlie  bill 
has  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Bar  Asstxrlatlon.  and  Is  supported 
by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  and  the  Na- 
tion;U  Association  of  U  S    Commissioners. 

THE    NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

nie  hearings  on  the  present  operation  of 
the  US  commissioner  system,  and  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  all  com- 
missioners, revealed  many  substantial  defects 
in  the  exciting  system,  the  most  notable  being 
the  following 

Commissioners  are  paid  under  a  fee  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  nature  and  number 
i>f  matters  they  handle.  This  system  Is  of 
doubUul  wisdom  and  questionable  constllu- 
lionalliy  In  Tumey  v.  Ohio.  273  U.S.  510 
I  1927).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  when 
a  Judicial  officer  has  a  direct,  subeUintial. 
pecuniary  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
troversy before  him,  the  procedure  violates 
the  due-process  clause  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  The  present  method  of  com- 
pensating commissioners  probably  runs  afoul 
of  the  Tumey  rule   (See  infra  at  pp.  30.  31  ) 

Present  law  Imposes  a  celling  of  $10,500 
on  fees  a  commissioner  may  earn  In  a  given 
year  This  means  that  the  busiest  commis- 
sioners are  grossly  underpaid  for  the  amount 
of  work  they  do.  since  they  often  reach  the 
statutory  celling  during  the  flrst  few  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  attract 
the  best  men  for  the  Job.  (See  infra  at  pp 
20.21  ) 

All  but  a  handful  of  commissioners — those 
with  full-time  appointments,  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  practicing  law— must  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  office  from  their  own  re- 
sources Consequently,  the  offices  of  most 
comml.ssloners  are  understaffed  and  poorly 
accommodated    (See  infra  at  p.  23). 

Almost  one-third  of  the  over  700  com- 
missioners are  nonlawyers,  yet  commission- 
ers are  frequently  called  upon  to  apply  some 
of  the  mo6t  sophisticated  rules  of  constitu- 
tional law — rules  that  the  best  attorneys  and 
judges  iire  hard  pressed  to  apply  correctly 
I  See  Infra  at  p    13  i 

Many  commissioners  lack  an  understand- 
inj?  of  the  true  nature  of  their  statutory 
functions,   there  Is  great  disparity  from  dls- 


'  Hearings.    '  U  S     Ojmnvl.ssioner    System,  ' 
pts    I.  a.  3.  before  the  Suboimmiltee  on  Im- 


provements in  Judicial  Machinery.  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  U  S  Senate,  89th  Cong  . 
2d  sess  Hereinafter  cited  as  hearings.  U.S. 
commissioner  system,  pt    1.  et  cetera 

■'  See  hearings,  'Federal  Magl.strates  Act." 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
m  Judicial  Machinery,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  US.  Senate.  89th  Cong.,  ad  sess.. 
and  90th  CXing  .  Ist  sess.  Hereinafter  cited  as 
hearings.  Federal  Magistrates  Act. 


trlct  to  district  on  how  even  fundamental 
problems  are  handled,  due  In  great  measure 
to  Inadequate  statutory  guidelines  and  the 
lack  of  any  effective  administrative  appiaratus 
within  the  Judiciary  that  Is  charged  with  as- 
sisting commissioners  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Commissioners  In  many  districts  grant 
search  and  arrest  warrant  applications  per- 
functorily, thereby  depriving  both  the  ac- 
cused and  the  legal  system  of  an  Independ- 
ent determination  of  the  question  of  prob- 
able cause. 

Few  commissioners  have  any  clear  Idea  of 
what  the  contours  and  purposes  of  the  pre- 
liminary bearing  are.  Much  of  this  confusion 
Is  pardonable,  since  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  preliminary  hearing  Is  In  dire  need  of 
clarification.  (See  infra  at  pp.  28,  29.) 

The  commissioner's  trial  Jurisdiction  Is 
limited  to  petty  offense  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted on  Federal  reservations.  This  re- 
striction gives  rise  to  several  undesirable 
consequences:  First,  the  U.S.  district  courts 
are  burdened  with  a  number  of  minor  crim- 
inal matters  that  could  easily  be  handled 
by  a  lesser  Judicial  officer  such  as  a  commis- 
sioner, and  which  lend  an  undesirable  "po- 
lice court"  atmosphere  to  the  district  courts. 
Second,  some  offenses  committed  on  Federal 
enclaves  are  "downgraded"  from  more  seri- 
ous misdemeanor  or  even  felony  status  so 
that  they  can  be  tried  as  petty  offenses  be- 
fore the  commissioner  rather  than  before 
the  district  court  Judge.  Third,  frequently 
petty  offenses  committed  outside  Federal  en- 
claves are  simply  nol  prossed.  since  they  can 
be  tried  only  In  the  already  overburdened 
district  courts.  None  of  these  three  conse- 
quences of  the  commissioner's  restricted  trial 
jurisdiction  serves  the  ends  of  justice.  See 
Infra  at  p.  20  ff. 

Although  the  present  U.S.  commissioner 
system  Is  In  many  ways  defective,  your  com- 
mittee believes  It  Is  neither  practical  nor 
desirable  simply  to  abolish  the  commissioner 
system  and  transler  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  that  office  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
Judges,  who  are  already  overburdened  by 
their  present  duties  and  not  geographically 
situated  to  service  the  needs  of  remote  areas 
of  the  country.  Your  committee  Is  convinced 
that  an  upgraded  system  of  Judicial  officers 
below  the  level  of  the  district  Judge  can 
provide  significant  advantages  for  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  syatem.  Consequently.  8.  945  Is 
designed  to  create  an  upgraded  lower  tier 
Judicial  office  that  will  be  free  from  the 
present  defects  of  the  U.S.  conunlssloner 
system,  and  that  will  be  a  truly  useful  com- 
ponent of  our  Federal  Judiciary.  By  raising 
the  standards  of  the  lowest  Judicial  office 
by  making  the  position  more  attractive  to 
highly  qualified  individuals,  and  by  Increas- 
ing the  scope  of  the  responsibilities  than  can 
be  discharged  by  that  office,  your  committee 
hopes  to  establish  a  system  capable  of  In- 
creasing the  overall  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  by  relieving  the  district  courts  of 
some  of  their  minor  burdens,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  higher  standard  of 
Justice  at  the  point  where  many  Individuals 
first  come  Into  contact  with  the  courts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  passed  S.  945,  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1967.  The 
bill's  purpose  is  to  abolish  the  office  of 
U.S.  commissioner  and  reform  the  first 
echelon  of  the  Federal  judiciary  into  an 
effective  component  of  a  modern  scheme 
of  justice  by  establishing  a  system  of 
U.S.  magistrates.  The  U.S.  magistrates 
system  to  be  established  upon  enactment 
of  S.  945  differs  from  the  commissioner 
•system  In  the  following  important  ways: 

First.  It  changes  the  title  of  the  office 
on  the  front  line  of  Federal  justice  to 
U.S.  magistrate,  and  formally  classifies 
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U.S.  magistrates  as  either  full  time  or 
part^lme. 

Smmd.  It  requires  that  all  U.S.  mag- 
istrates be  attorneys  unless  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  qualified  attorney  to  fill  a 
particular  position,  and  establishes  other 
minimum  qualifications  In  order  to  in- 
sure judicial  Independence  and  dis- 
interest. 

Third.  It  eliminates  the  anachronistic 
fee  system  of  compensation,  and  replaces 
it  with  a  system  of  salaries  set  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  anticipated 
workload. 

Fourth.  It  gives  full-time  U.S.  magis- 
trates a  secure  8-year  term  of  office,  and 
part-time  U.S.  magistrates  a  secure  4- 
year  term  of  office,  both  full-time  and 
part-time  magistrates  are  subject  to  re- 
moval only  for  cause. 

Fifth.  It  provides  that  full-time  U.S. 
magistrates  are  to  be  supplied  with  office 
space,  clerical  assistants,  and  all  neces- 
sary stationery  and  other  materials;  and 
that  part-time  US.  magistrates  are  to 
receive  reimbursement  for  all  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties. 

Sixth.  It  allows  U.S.  magistrates  to  be 
assigned  duties  by  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  addition  to  those  normally  un- 
dertaken by  U.S.  Commissioners  today. 
These  additional  duties  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  service  as  special  mas- 
ters, supervision  of  pretrial  or  discovery 
proceedings,  and  preliminary  considera- 
tion of  petitions  for  postconviction  re- 
lief. 

Seventh.  It  gives  the  U.S.  magistrate 
an  expanded  trial  jurisdiction  over 
minor  criminal  offenses  when  the  ac- 
cused executes  a  knowledgeable  waiver 
of  both  his  right  to  trial  before  a  U.S. 
district  court  and  any  right  to  trial  by 
jury  he  may  have.  Under  present  law, 
U.S.  Commissioners  have  trial  Jurisdic- 
tion over  misdemeanors  committed  on 
Federal  reservations  when  the  oflfense  Is 
punishable  by  not  more  than  6  months' 
imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both. 
The  magistrate's  trial  Jurisdiction,  with 
certain  exceptions,  will  extend  to  misde- 
meanors, wherever  committed,  that  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  a  flne  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both.  Appeal  of  right  to 
the  district  court  is  accorded  those  who 
elect  to  be  tried  before  the  magistrate. 

Eighth.  It  clarifies  existing  law  with 
regard  to  the  preliminary  hearing  by  re- 
quiring that,  absent  a  grand  Jury  indict- 
ment or  an  appropriate  court  order,  a 
hearing  be  held  within  a  reasonable  time 
not  to  exceed  10  days  following  initial 
appearance  if  the  accused  Is  held  in  cus- 
tody, or  within  20  days  following  Initial 
appearance  if  the  accused  has  been  re- 
leased on  bail  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  amount"  of  work 
lies  behind  the  measure  that  was  passed 
this  morning.  The  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  began 
exploratory  hearings  on  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner system  in  October  1965.  These 
hearings  continued  in  December  1965 
and  February  1966.  The  basic  informa- 
tion gathered  at  these  three  sets  of  hear- 
ings, supplemented  by  data  gathered 
from  the  responses  of  over  400  U.S.  com- 
missioners to  a  subcommittee  question- 


naire, provided  the  foundation  for  the 
drafting  of  S.  3475,  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  of  1966. 

After  extensive  circulation  to  Inter- 
ested parties  of  a  draft  bill,  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  of  1966,  S.  3475,  was  in- 
troduced on  June  7,  1966,  by  Senators 
Tydings  and  Scott,  and  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Bayh,  Bennett,  Brewster, 
Douglas,  Ervin.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Long  of  Missouri,  and  Moss.  The 
measure  was  circulated  for  comment, 
and  to  numerous  bar  associations,  law 
professors,  and  members  of  the  bar — over 
1,500  people  in  all — and  the  subcommit- 
tee received  many  helpful  responses  de- 
tailing the  thoughts  of  those  consulted. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S. 
3475  in  July  and  August  1966,  and  took 
testimony  from  a  wide  range  of  interest- 
ed parties.  S.  3475,  in  an  amended  form 
that  reflected  improvements  suggested  by 
witnesses  at  hearings  and  those  to  whom 
the  bill  was  sent  for  comment,  has  been 
introduced  as  S.  945  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  is  cosponsored  by  over  40  Sen- 
ators. The  bill  has  the  formal  endorse- 
ment of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  U.S.  Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  S.  945 
by  this  Chamber  is  a  monument  to  the 
cooperative  efforts  and  dedication  of 
people  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
1  would  like,  however,  to  ,make  special 
mention  of  the  contributions  of  Hon. 
George  Edwards,  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  and 
chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  and  of  the  other  members 
of  that  committee.  Judge  Edwards'  com- 
mittee and  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Claude  F.  Clayton  of  the 
northern  district  of  Mississippi  added 
their  exceptional  efforts  to  those  of  the 
staff  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  suggesting 
technical  and  substantive  amendments 
which  helped  develop  the  bill  to  its  final, 
and,  we  think,  best  obtainable  version. 
Further,  both  the  National  Association 
of  U.S.  Commissioners,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  gave  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  their  fullest  measure  of  co- 
operation. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  support  I  have  received 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  Without  the  wholehearted 
participation  in  this  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  on  behalf  of  the  minority, 
S.  945  would  be  a  far  less  satisfactory 
piece  of  legislation.  The  record  should 
also  show  that  Senators  Ervin,  Hart,  and 
Scott  participated  in  and  chaired  many 
of  the  hearings  on  S.  945  and  its  prede- 
ccGsor,  and  made  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions reflected  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill. 

Ml'.  Piesident,  for  over  100  years  the 
U.S.  commissioner  system  has  eluded 
substantial  revision.  The  result:  we  have 
a  19th  century  operation  charged  with 
holding  the  front  line  of  Federal  justice 
in  the  20th  century.  Reforms  provided 
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by  S.  945  are  long  overdue  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
promptly  take  up  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation,  and  that  It  will  be  enacted 
into  law  before  the  termination  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 


APPELLATE    REVIEW    OF    CERTAIN 
SENTENCES   IN   CRIMINAL   CASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1540)   to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences  im- 
posed in  criminal  cases  arising  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  •imprison- 
ment", to  Insert  "or  death":  in  line  12. 
after  the  word  "sentence"  to  insert  "im- 
posed"; In  line  13  after  the  word  "ex- 
cessive.", to  strike  out    and  may  review 
the  procedure  whereby  the  sentence  was 
imposed."  and  insert    This  power  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  powers  of  re- 
view presently  existing  or  hereafter  con- 
ferred by  law";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"appeals."  to  strike  out  "and  the  sentence 
is  lawful.":   in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"If",  to  strike  out  '.  after  considering  the 
sentence,  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
affirm  the  district  court's  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion In  Imposing  the  sentence,"  and 
insert  "the  sentence  Imposed  Is  not  af- 
firmed or  the  appeal  dismissed."  on  page 
3,  line  4.  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike 
out  "defendant"  and  insert  "defendant's 
sentence";  In  line  5,  after  the  word  "not". 
to  insert  "be";  in  the  same  line  after  the 
eunendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "receive  an";  in  the  same  line  after 
the  word  "increased",  to  strike  out  "sen- 
tence"; in  line  7.  after  "idi"".  to  strike 
out  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section."  and  insert  "The  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  from  sentence  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  notice  of  appeal  for  aU  pur- 
poses, and";  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"appeal",  to  strike  out  "from  a  judgment 
or  order  of  conviction   and.  where  an 
appeal  from  a  Judgment  or  order  of  con- 
viction  is   taken   in   the   same  case   In 
which  the  court  of  appeals  has  granted 
leave  to  appeal  the  sentence,  the  appeal 
from  Judgment  and   sentence  shall   be 
heard  together",  and  bisert  "to  a  court  of 
appeals.  A  denial  of  the  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the 
sentence  imposed  is  excessive  shall  not 
prejudice  any  aspect  of  the  appeal  pred- 
icated on  other  grounds.  If  the  applica- 
tion Is  granted  all  issues  on  appeal  shall 
be  heard  together",  and  on  page  4.  line 
6,  after  the  word    •sentence",  to  Insert 
"of  imprlsorunent  or  death":  In  line  15, 
after  the  word  "defendant",  to  strike  out 
"filing  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
or"',  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

3.  1540 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Rei>Te3entative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  3741  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"j  3743.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
fro.n  the  district  court  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals the  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  death 
Imposed  may  be  filed  by   a  defendant  with 


the  clerk  of  the  district  court  In  any  felony 
ca.se  In  the  following  Instances: 

•il)  aft«r  a  finding  of  guilt  by  a  Judge  or 
Jury,  whether  following  a  trial  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  plea; 

•■(111  after  the  revocation  or  modification 
of  an  order  suspending  the  imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence  or  placing  the  defend- 
ant on  probation. 

■'(ill)  after  a  resentence  under  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law 

"ib»  Upon  granting  leave  id  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  review  the  merits  of  the 
sentence  Imposed  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
excessive  This  power  shall  be  in  addition  to 
all  other  p<:)wers  of  review  presently  existing 
or  hereafter  conferred  by  law  If  the  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  appeal  is  denied  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  the  decision  shall  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  further  Judicial  review 

•■(c)  Upon  consideration  of  the  appeal  the 
court  of  appeals  may  dismiss  the  appeal, 
affirm,  reduce,  modify,  vacate,  or  set  aside 
the  sentence  imposed,  remand  the  cause, 
and  direct  the  entry  of  an  appropriate 
sentence  or  order  or  direct  such  further  pro- 
ceedings to  be  had  as  may  be  required  under 
the  circumstances  The  sentence  Imposed  Is 
not  affirmed  or  the  appetil  dismissed,  the 
court  of  appeals  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
Its  action  The  defendants  sentence  shall  not 
be  Increitsed  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  granted 
under  this  section 

•■(d)  The  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  sentence  shall  be  regarded  as  a  notice 
of  appeal  for  all  purposes,  and  the  prticedure 
for  taking  an  appeal  under  this  section  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  procedure  for  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  appeals  A  denial  of  the  appli- 
cation for  leave  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
the  sentence  Imposed  Is  excessive  shall  not 
prejudice  any  aspect  of  the  appeal  predicated 
on  other  grounds  If  the  application  Is 
granted  all  Issues  on  appeal  shall  be  heard 
together 

■•(e)  When  an  application  for  leave  to  ap- 
peal Is  filed,  the  cleric  of  the  district  court 
shall  certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings  records,  re- 
ports, documents,  and  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  offense  or  offenses  of  the  de- 
fendant and  to  the  sentence  Imposed  upon 
him  as  the  court  of  appeals  by  rule  or  order 
may  require  Any  report  or  document  con- 
tained in  the  record  on  appeal  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  was  In  the  district  court.  In  each  felony 
c<ise  In  which  sentence  of  Imprisonment  or 
death  Is  Imposed  the  Judge  shall  state  for 
the  record  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  par- 
ticular sentence. 

■•(f)  When  a  Judge  has  adopted  the  sen- 
tencing procedure  set  forth  In  section  4^208 
(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  an  appli- 
cation for  leave  to  appeal  may  only  be  tiled 
after  a  Judgment  or  order  is  entered  by  the 
Judge  following  the  completion  of  the  study 
prov.ded  by  such  section. 

•■(g)  The  provisions  of  section  3568  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  defendant  appealing  under  this 
section. 

••(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  or  enlarge  any  right  of  a  defendant 
to  be  released  following  his  conviction  pend- 
ing a  determination  of  his  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  or  pending  an  appeal  under 
this  section. 

"(1)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  its  approval  and  shall  apply 
onlv  to  sentences  Imposed  thereafter, •• 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title  18. 
United   States   Code.    Is   amended    by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item 
"3742     Appeal   from  sentence  ' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bil    was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading    read  the  third  time, 

and  passed 

Mr,    MANSFIELD     Mr.    Pie.sident.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  372  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PrRPOSE    OF    Bn.L    AS    AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  S.  1540  Is  to  provide  for 
review  of  felony  sentences  imposed  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to  assure 
that  the  sentence  Is  not  excessive.  Review 
will  tend  to  guarantee  that  sentences  reflect 
similarities  In  the  circumstances  of  defjnd- 
anls  prosecuted  for  the  same  crimes.  It  may 
also  further  the  rehabilitation  effort  by 
tailoring  sentences  to  Individual  needs.  Re- 
spect for  the  law  will  be  enhanced  as  well 
by  the  opportunity  to  review  the  measure 
of  punishment  accorded,  and  thvis  to  assure 
that  the  sentencing  process  Is  rational.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bin  adds  a  new  section  3742 
to  chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

BACKGROUND 

Authority  for  sentence  review  through  the 
appellate  process  once  existed  by  statute,  but 
a  revision  of  the  statute  did  not  mention 
sentences  and  the  courts  subsequently  held 
that  the  power  had  been  withdrawn  by  Con- 
gress, This  has  remained  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine See  United  States  v,  Martell.  335  F.  2d 
764.  767-768  (4th  Clr.  1964);  Untted  States 
V  Rosenberg,  195  P.  2d  583,  604-607  (2d  Clr. 
1952). 

This  bill  would  alter  the  Federal  practice 
currently  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  sen- 
tences are  exclusively  within  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  Judge  and  that  the  courts  of 
appeals  cannot  review  a  lawfully  Imposed 
sentence.  The  situation  prevailing  In  the 
Federal  courts  stands  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  17  States,  many  foreign  na- 
tions. Including  England  and  Canada,  and 
our  military  courts.  Indeed  the  Federal  Juris- 
diction Is  a  singular  example  of  an  advanced 
system  of  Jurisprudence  that  does  not  allow 
review  of  sentences. 

The  absence  of  any  procedure  for  appellate 
review  of  a  sentence  Is  a  peculiar  exception 
to  the  concern  shown  for  the  review  of 
every  other  aspect  of  ft  criminal  trial.  Ap- 
pellate courts  carefully  study  the  methods 
by  which  evidence  was  secured  and  the  In- 
structions given  by  the  trial  Judge  to  guide 
the  Jury.  The  record  of  trial  Is  screened  on 
appeal  to  Insure  that  all  findings  of  fact 
are  supported  In  the  record.  Where  error 
Is  found  In  any  of  these  aspects  of  the  trial, 
that  error  may  be  corrected  on  appeal.  Yet, 
If  a  Federal  Judge  Imposes  an  unreasonable 
sentence,  the  law  provides  no  explicit  means 
for  the  review  of  that  sentence  by  a  higher 
court 

One  consequence  of  this  Inability  to  re- 
\new  sentences  Is  that  appellate  courts  stretch 
a  rule  of  law  to  reverse  or  modify  a  convic- 
tion where  the  only  substantial  error  in  the 
proceedings  below  relates  to  the  sentence  im- 
posed. Your  committee  Is  aware  that  there 
are  numerous  criminal  appeals  In  the  Federal 
courts  that  ostensibly  attack  the  preverdict 
trial  court  proceedings,  but  In  which  the  ap- 
pellanfs  real  grievance  Is  that  an  excessive 
sentence  was  Imposed  by  the  trial  Judge  If 
specific  provision  Is  made  for  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  a  person  aggrieved  by  his 
sentence,  but  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of 
the  proceedings,  would  not  be  forced  to  otfer 
technical  grounds  for  overturning  his  con- 
viction He  would  be  able  to  attack  the  sen- 
tence directly  on  appeal. 

The  difference  In  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  person  before  and  after  the  determina- 
tion of  his  guilt  was  aptly  pointed  out  sev- 
eral years  ago  In  an  opinion  of  the  US,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  Judge  Pot- 
ter Stewart,  before  he  was  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  wrote: 
•'Every  year  numerous  appeals  come  be- 
fore this  court  which  accentuate  a  seriously 
urgent   problem     the  disparity   of   sentences 
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in  Federal  criminal  cases  •  •  •.  Justice  is 
measured  In  many  ways,  but  to  a  convicted 
criminal  Its  surest  measure  lies  In  the  fair- 
ness of  the  sentence  he  receives.  Whether  a 
sentence  is  fair  cannot,  of  coiu-se.  be  gaged 
simply  by  comparing  It  with  punishment  Im- 
posed upon  others  for  similar  offenses.  But 
that  test,  though  Imperfect,  Is  hardly  ir- 
relevant. It  Is  an  anomaly  that  a  judicial 
system  which  has  developed  so  scrupulous  a 
concern  for  the  protection  of  a  criminal  de- 
fendant tlvroughout  every  other  stage  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  should  have  so 
neglected  this  Important  dimension  of  fun- 
damental Jtistlce.  Shepard  v.  United  States, 
257.  P.  2d  293,  294  (6th  Clr.  1958.)'" 

It  Is  this  anomaly  that  S.  1540  alms  to 
correct.  Appellate  review  can  have  many  sal- 
utary effects  on  sentencing  practices.  At  the 
very  least.  It  can  provide  a  second  look  at  £in 
important  decision  by  a  source  removed 
from  the  conflict  surrounding  the  original 
Imposition  of  sentence.  At  best  appellate  re- 
view could  lead  to  the  development  of  cri- 
teria by  the  courts  of  appeals  to  guide  trial 
Judges  In  the  performance  of  their  most  dif- 
ficult task — the  rendering  of  an  appropriate 
sentence. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    BILL 

Senator  Hruska  first  Introduced  a  bill  on 
this  subject,  S.  3914,  86th  Congress,  second 
session,  on  August  30,  1960.  S.  3914  provided 
for  an  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence was  excessive.  In  those  cases  for  which 
a  minimum  mandatory  sentence  was  not 
fixed  by  law.  To  control  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  such  appeals,  however,  the  bill 
made  the  allowance  of  an  appeal  discre- 
tionary with  the  circuit  court.  Upon  granting 
the  application,  the  circuit  court  would  re- 
ceive the  essential  records  relating  to  the 
offense  and  the  sentence  Imposed,  A  hearing 
on  the  appeal  was  also  discretionary.  The 
circuit  court  could  only  reduce  the  sentence 
Imposed  if  It  was  deemed  more  severe  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  warranted. 
By  taking  the  appeal,  the  defendant  waived 
any  right  to  plead  that,  by  reason  of  the 
revision  of  the  sentence,  he  had  been  twice 
put  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  first  session,  the  bill 
was  Introduced  as  S.  1§92.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Judicial  ConfeVence  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  fall  1961  meeting  and  was  dis- 
approved upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conference's  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Law.  But  the  members  of 
the  Conference  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  problem  of  disparity  of  sentences  and 
authorized  the  committee  to  undertake  a  full 
study  of  the  problem. 

These  conclusions  subsequently  emerged 
from  the  Conference: 

( I )  The  right  of  appellate  review  should  be 
limited  to  those  cases  In  which  the  sentence 
Imposed  Is  in  excess  of  5  years.  It  was  esti- 
mated upon  the  then  latest  statistics  on 
commitment  that  these  cases  would  comprise 
14.3  percent  of  the  total. 

(II)  The  defendant  should  not  be  required 
to  seek  leave  to  appeal.  The  5-year  minimum 
sentence  was  thotight  a  sufficient  check 
against  '■opening  the  floodgates"  of  appeal. 
But  the  appellate  courts  should  be  vested 
with  the  discretion  to  review  the  sentence 
solely  ufKjn  the  submission  of  the  record — 
I.e.,  without  a  hearing. 

(lil)  The  appeal,  when  permissible,  should 
Include  all  cases.  Including  those  in  wtiich 
minimtun  mandatory  sentences  are  imposed. 
It  was  mentioned  that  many  narcotic  sen- 
tences are  notoriously  excessive,  Justifying 
appellate  scrutiny. 

(iv)  When  the  sentence  imposed  Is  one 
that  would  be  subject  to  review,  the  district 
Judge  should  state  his  reasons  for  the  Im- 
position of  the  sentence.  Such  a  statement 
would  greatly  benefit  the  appellate  court  In 
deciding  the  question  of  excessiveness,  and 
the  reqtilrement  could  obviate  the  problem 


of  excesslvenesB  In  many  cases  by  encourag- 
ing the  sentencing  Judge  to  reflect  more 
carefully  upon  the  reasons  for  the  sentence. 

(V)  Incltided  In  the  record  on  appeal 
should  be  the  confidential  presentence  re- 
port and  other  reports  of  any  evaluative 
studies  made  pursuant  to  statute.  The  court 
of  appeals  should  decide,  by  local  rule,  how 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  these  re- 
ports. 

A  revised  bill,  S.  2879,  87th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  was  Introduced  on  February  21, 
1962,  and  the  Judicial  Conference's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  the  Criminal 
Law  favorably  reported  It.  At  its  midwinter 
meeting  In  March  1962,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference directed  that  the  bill  be  discussed  at 
the  various  circuit  conferences.  Accordingly, 
the  Conference  passed  over  the  question  un- 
til a  report  was  available.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  several  months,  tintil  June  of  1964, 
a  number  of  circuits  held  conferences  on 
the  subject.  The  first  to  do  so  was  the  sec- 
ond circuit.  It  conducted  a  full  symposium 
on  appellate  review  of  sentences,  published 
In  32  Federal  Rules  Decisions  249. 

Appellate  review  of  sentences  was  also  the 
subject  of  panel  discussions  at  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
circuits.  The  Judges  In  the  second  and  third 
circuits  overwhelmingly  favored  some  meth- 
od of  reviewing  sentences;  however,  the 
Judges  In  the  fifth  circuit  did  not  favor  ap- 
pellate review.  The  subject  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  judicial  conferences  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  and  the  ninth 
circuit. 

The  bill  was  reintroduced  as  S.  823  at  the 
beginning  of  the  88th  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  reported  It  favorably  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  In  the  fall  of  1964  ■with  an 
amendment  empowering  appellate  courts  to 
Increase,  as  well  as  decrease,  the  original 
sentence.  The  Judicial  Conference  voted  to 
recommend  approval  of  S.  823  as  modified. 
While  approval  was  thus  finally  secured,  the 
division  among  circuits  precluded  a  unani- 
mous vote  In  the  Conference. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  S.  2722  was  intro- 
duced, and  on  March  1  and  2,  1966,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery.  That  bill 
would  have  allowed  a  person  sentenced  to 
more  than  a  year  to  appeal  on  the  ground 
that,  although  lawful,  the  sentence  was  ex- 
cessive. The  hearings  developed  an  Impres- 
sive record  in  favor  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences  Including  an  endorsement  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  March  of  1967, 
the  Judicial  Conference  again  endorsed  the 
principle  of  aentAnce  review  but  recommend- 
ed that  only  sentences  of  3  years  or  more  be 
subject  to  review. 

The  shift  In  Judicial  opinion  over  the 
years  leading  to  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  review  refiects  doubt  that  all  prob- 
lems of  sentencing  practice  can  be  resolved 
by  extensive  use  of  the  Sentencing  Act  of 
1958. 

Under  the  act  It  was  thought  that  if  judges 
were  brought  together  to  study  and  formu- 
late objectives,  policies,  and  criteria,  con- 
siderable headway  could  be  made  in  over- 
coming sentencing  malpractice.  Moreover. 
through  a  better  understanding  and  use  of 
such  new  sentencing  alternatives  as  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  the  diagnostic  re- 
ports authorized  by  the  act,  the  main  cause 
of  most  disproportionate  sentences  would 
disapi>ear.  In  other  words,  given  these  addi- 
tional methods  of  sentencing  and  greater  op- 
portunity for  judges  to  discuss  sentencing 
practices.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  chronic 
problem  of  gross  sentence  disparities  would 
gradually  be  minimized.  If  not  altogether 
eliminated.  The  considerable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Sentencing  Act  should  not  be 
understated.  Certainly,  sentencing  institutes 
had  beneficial  impact  on  the  large  entering 
class  of  Federal  Judges  appointed  under  the 


1961  omnibtis  Judgeship  bill,  as  well  as  on 
other  newly  appointed  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary. There  were  equally  encouraging  re- 
ports from  experienced  Judges.  Yet  statistics 
show  that  the  problem  of  the  excessive  sen- 
tence persists.  Information  and  diagnostic 
reports  useful  in  the  effort  to  find  a  reason- 
able and  proper  sentence  ari.  at  hand,  but 
the  district  Judge  must  choose  to  use  them. 
If  he  does  not,  no  methods  or  statistical 
guidelines  are  of  any  avail.  Cognizant  of 
these  considerations,  your  committee  believes 
that  the  best  way  to  minimize  excessive  dis- 
parities in  sentences  is  to  give  some  power 
of  review  to  the  appellate  courts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  have  just  considered,  S.  1540.  has 
been  the  subject  of  long  and  painstaking 
study.  Some  of  the  greatest  legal  minds 
in  the  Nation,  plus  many  distinguished 
jurists  have  given  consideration  to  the 
measure.  Although  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  on  this  subject  in  the  86th  Congress, 
It  was  deliberately  not  rushed  to  the  floor 
until  it  was  in  the  best  form  possible. 
The  bill  reflects  this  process  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  ready  for  consideration 
and  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  one  will  have  to  look 
far  to  find  a  statement  which  pinpoints 
the  necessity  for  ttiis  bill  a&^-ell  as  the 
introductory  statement  of  tnSutentative 
draft  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Sentencing  and 
Review.  "Standards  Relating  to  Appel- 
late Review  of  Sentences." 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Among  the  Ironies  of  the  law.  there  are 
many  surrounding  the  manner  in  which  sen- 
tences are  Imposed  in  the  majority  of  our 
Jurisdictions.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 
volves a  comparison  of  the  methods  for  de- 
termining guilt  and  the  methods  for  de- 
termining sentence.  The  gullt-determlnatlon 
process  Is  hedged  in  with  many  rules  of 
evidence,  vrtth  many  procedural  rules,  and, 
most  importantly  for  present  purposes,  with 
a  carefully  structured  system  of  appellate 
review  designed  to  ferret  out  the  slightest 
error.  Yet  In  the  vast  majority  of  criminal 
convictions  in  this  country — 90  percent  in 
some  jurisdictions;  70  percent  in  others — the 
Issue  of  guilt  is  not  disputed. 

What  is  disputed  and,  in  many  more  than 
the  guilty-plea  cases  alone,  what  is  the  only 
real  Issue  at  stake,  is  the  question  of  appro- 
priate punishment.  But  by  comparison  to 
the  care  with  which  the  less-frequent  prob- 
lem of  guilt  is  resolved,  the  protections  in 
most  jurisdictions  surrounding  the  determi- 
nation of  Sentence  are  Indeed  mlnlscule. 

It  is  not  that  Federal  law  never  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  appellate  review 
of  sentences.  Prior  to  1891  there  existed 
in  the  Federal  Code  the  concept  of  the 
right  to  appeal  a  case  on  the  basis  of  a 
disproportionately  severe  sentence.  How- 
ever, due  to  oversight  or  inadvertence 
this  concept  was  missing  in  the  recodi- 
fication. 

The  States  have  also  recognized  the 
concept  of  appellate  review  of  sentences, 
since  15  of  them  have  laws  or  precedents 
which  permit  appeals  or  reviews  of  sen- 
tences. Iowa  was  the  first  State  to  pass 
such  a  law  in  1860.  My  own  State  of 
Nebraska  has  such  a  law.  and  experience 
has  shown  that  it  works  well.  In  fact, 
the  provision  of  appellate  review  has 
almost  universal  acceptance,  except  in 
the  US,  Federal  criminal  law.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  civilized  nation 
in  the  world  that  does  not  have  an  appel- 
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late  review  of  sentences  in  Its  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

Aa  the  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission.  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
In  a  Free  Society,"  pointed  out — 

That  different  Judges  sentence  differently 
Is,  and  always  has  been,  a  major  and  Justi- 
fied complaint  against   the  courts. 

This  basic  shortcoming  in  criminal 
procedure,  on  occasion,  has  produced 
serious  and  needless  inequities  and  dis- 
parities. While  steps  taken  bv  the  judici- 
ary, such  as  sentencing  institutes,  have 
provided  substantial  progress  toward 
better  sentencing  practices,  such  proce- 
dures are  not  enough. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  right 
of  appellate  review  will  solve  all  of  the 
difDcult  problems  in  the  dtHermination 
of  proper  sentences.  It  will  provide  an 
additional  significant  tool  for  improving 
the  sentencing  process.  The  judicial 
process  should  have  the  means  of  reach- 
ing and  reviewing  undeniable  mistakes 
It  should  facilitate  the  development  of 
proper  sentencing  practices  and  stand- 
ards. In  other  woras,  an  important  gap 
In  the  present  system  will  be  closed 

Valid  reasons  exist  for  variations  in 
sentences  for  the  same  crime  Certainly 
a  sentence  which  may  be  quite  proper 
In  a  case  involving  one  defendant  and 
one  set  of  circumstances  may  be  grossly 
Inadequate  In  dealing  with  the  same  of- 
fense committed  by  a  different  type  of 
Individual  or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. But  where  the  same  crime  has 
been  committed  by  similar  offenders  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  the  punish- 
ment should  be  reasonably  uniform.  Dis- 
parities based  ^olely  upon  the  personality 
of  the  Judge  passing  sentence  are  unjust 

Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
Judges  are  subject  to  appellate  review  and 
supervision.  Only  sentencing  errors  are 
immune  to  correction  on  appeal.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  for  the  most 
part  historical.  Such  reasons  are  becom- 
ing Irreconcilable  with  the  standards  of 
due  process  and  are  not  in  step  with  the 
need  for  a  fair  and  just  sentencing  sys- 
tem. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sen- 
tence Involves  many  considerations. 
Sentencing  is  not  nor  can  it  be  reduced 
to  an  exact  science  The  exercise  of  sound 
Judgment  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
process,  but  that  does  not  Justify  arbi- 
trary determinations.  When  judgments 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason,  it  is 
incredible  that  the  appellate  courts 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  two  questions  were  of 
primary  concern  They  stem  from  the 
fear  that  adoption  of  the  concept  would 
provide  a  burden  which  the  appellate 
courts  could  not  bear  The  first  Is  the 
length  of  sentence  which  could  be  re- 
viewed. The  second  Is  whether  a  right 
of  appeal  should  be  granted  or  discre- 
tionary power  to  appeal  should  be  given 
to  the  courts  of  appeal. 

These  questions  have  been  resolved  by 
providing  that  leave  to  appeal  may  be 
granted  in  felony  cases  only.  Therefore, 
we  avoid  the  question  whether  sentences 
of  1  year,  3  years,  or  5  years  are  serious 
enough  to  merit  review.  Certainly' ,  a  con- 


viction of  a  felony  warrants  the  most 
careful  study  of  how  punLshment  shall 
be  meted  out.  In  this  manner  the  most 
difficult  criminal  cases  will  t)e  dealt  with 
fairly.  By  this  means,  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals can  prevent  frivolous  appeals, 
which  might  create  a  burden,  by  refus- 
ing to  grant  leave 

Subsection  lai  .sets  out  the  leave  to 
appeal  in  felony  cases  It  enumerates  the 
situations  in  which  the  request  can  be 
made 

Subsection  'b'  spells  out  the  .scope  of 
review.  If  the  application  is  denied,  the 
decision  is  not  further  reviewable  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Thus  will  head  off  suc- 
cessive appeals  on  a  limited  issue.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  leave  is  granted,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  exercise  it,s  dis- 
cretionary power  to  review  the  deci.sion 
of  the  appeals  court. 

Sub.section  <c>  is  the  .sine  qua  non  of 
the  bill  It  does  not  allow  the  court  on 
appeal  to  increase  the  sentence  imposed. 
Putting  aside  con.stitutional  questions  on 
the  point,  a  sen.se  of  f airplay  dictated 
this  decusion  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
power  to  increase  would  work  to  penalize 
the  taking  of  an  appeal— csf)ecially  when 
the  action  Is  discretionary  In  the  first 
Instance — and  probably  would  become  a 
self-defeating  practice  England  has 
come  to  recoenize  that  it  is  unfair.  It 
does  not  exist  In  our  military  courts, 
and  no  State  court  with  appellate  re- 
view procedures  provides  for  it. 

Subsection  idi  provides  that  tlie  ap- 
peal procedure  is  to  be  synchronized 
with  the  appeal  rules  generally  and  if  an 
appeal  is  taken  from  an  order  of  con- 
viction as  well.  It  allows  the  matter  to  be 
heard  at  the  same  time 

In  subsection  ie>  the  bill  provides  that 
the  defendant  shall  have  the  same  access 
to  presentence  reports  on  appeal  as  he 
had  at  the  lower  court.  The  .sentencing 
judge  is  required  to  state  for  the  record 
his  reasons  for  selectini,'  the  particular 
sentence  Imposed  In  evei-y  felony  case. 
Every  defendant  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  know  why  the  sentence  Imposed  was 
selected.  By  doing  so.  It  might  head  off 
a  lot  of  applications  as  well  as  contribute 
to  a  more  rational  sentence  decision.  It 
would  also  help  the  court  of  appeals  to 
decide  whether  to  grant  leave. 

The  remaining  subsections  Insure  that 
appellate  review  does  not  complicate 
other  phases  of  the  sentencing  laws  or 
procedures.  Subsection  if>.  requested  by 
the  Justice  Department,  modifies  sub- 
section lai  whenever  a  diagnostic  studj' 
was  ordered  prior  to  imposing  sentence. 
Subsection  igi  makes  certain  that  credit 
for  time  served  is  given  when  the  sen- 
tence may  be  changed  Sub.section  ih) 
avoids  a  misinterpretation  of  the  new 
bail  procedures.  Sub.section  '  1  >  avoids 
any  question  about  retroactivity  and  af- 
fords th%- courts  time  to  prepare  for  the 
new  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  device  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences  was  recommended  by 
the  report  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission. "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society"  when  it  stated : 

Appellate  review  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  and  considered  sen- 
tencing policies  within  a  Jurisdiction.  It 
leads  both  the  trial  cciur'.  and  the  appellate 
court  to  give  sustained  and  explicit  consid- 


eration to  the  Justification  for  partlcuLar 
sentences  It  provides  a  workable  me.ins  of 
correcting  unjust  and  Ill-considered  sen- 
tences particularly  those  in  which  the  pun- 
ishment Imposed  is  grossly  inappropriate. 

Mr  President.  I  acknowledge  the  sup- 
port and  work  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  Senator 
Tydincs.  and  the  help  of  many  others 
who  have  had  a  part  in  perfecting  this 
bill.  It  is  because  of  these  efforts  that 
the  bill  is  supported  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Judicial  Conference,  and 
follows  substantially  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Sentencing  and 
Review 

I  am  sure  that  the  need  for  this  bill  Is 
recognized  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  act 
expeditiously  and  pass  It  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


ADDITIONAL   PLACE   FOR   HOLDING 
COURT  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  bill  'S.  475'  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional place  for  holding  court  In  the 
dLstnct  of  North  Dakota  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S  475 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatxies  of  the  Umted  Staten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  114  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended   as   follows: 

In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (4) 
after  "Mlnot  '  Insert  "and  WlUlston". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  373 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pxmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  provide  that  the  city  of  WlUlston  be  an 
additional  place  for  holding  cotirt  In  the 
district  of  North  Dakota. 

STATEMENT 

IdenUc^U  bills.  S  2392.  of  the  88t.h  Congress, 
and  S.  102,  of  the  89th  Congress,  have  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee.  All  of 
the  facts  and  Justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion are  contained  In  Senate  Report  1391  of 
the  88th  Congress  and  Senate  Report  455  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  are  as  follows: 

"The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  tTnlted 
States,  at  Us  meeting  on  March  16  and  17. 
1964.  voted  to  disapprove  the  legislation  due 
to  the  fact  that  It  did  not  have  sufficient 
Ciises  to  Justify  the  holding  of  terms  of  court 
at  WlUlston,  N.  Etek 

"Since  that  time  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived Information  from  the  Honorable 
George  S.  Register,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  of  North  Dakota  with  reference  to 
the  legislation.  The  chief  Judge  supports  the 
legislation  as  do  the  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  WlUlston  and  WlUlston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  chief  Judge  In  his  corn- 
men'  states  that  WlUlston  occupies  a  rather 
unique  position  among  the  cities  of  the 
State  He  pjolnts  out  that  the  Garrison  Dam 
project  will  result  In  substantial  industrial- 
ization, great  economic  growth,  and  devel- 
opment in  that  area.  OH  has  been  discovered 
In  the  Imxnedlate  vicinity  of  WlUlston  and 
he  anticipates  that  there  will  also  be  a  sub- 


stantial oil  and  mineral  development.  He  fur- 
ther contended  that  the  WlUlston  area  of 
this  State  has  a  very  promising  future  and 
that  the  developments  referred  to  are  In  the 
not  distant  future.  It  will  mean  a  substan- 
tial and  rapid  Increase  In  p>opulatlon  as  well 
as  business.  Representatives  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation called  upon  the  chief  Judge  lu-glng 
the  legislation  and  It  Is  understood  that  a 
new  Federal  building  is  to  be  built  at  the 
site  of  WUliston.  If  WlUlston  Is  designated 
a.=  a  place  for  holding  court  in  the  district 
of  North  Dakota,  quarters  for  court  may  be 
provided   for  in   the   new   Federal   building. 

"The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  facts 
surrovmding  this  legislation,  takes  the  view 
that  there  are  adequately  sufficient  indica- 
tions to  believe  that  the  city  of  WlUlston 
will  be,  in  the  very  near  future,  such  a  com- 
munity as  would  require  the  sitting  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  that  district.  In  view 
of  these  facts  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  ...  be  considered  favorably." 

After  further  consideration,  the  cxDmmlt- 
tee  adheres  to  its  former  recommendations 
and  again  recommends  that  the  bUl,  8.  475, 
be  considered  favorably. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

The  bill  <S.  1648)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  September  9,  1965  (79 
Stat.  674;  31  US C,  supp.  I,  936)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twenty  months  after  it  be- 
comes law"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"on  June  30,  1969". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
*No.  374) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  | 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  extend  until  June  30,  1969,  the  act  of 
September  9,  1965  (79  Stat.  674;  31  TJ.S.C, 
Supp.  I,  936)  so  as  to  continue  the  authority 
for  granting  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation.  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
extend  to  June  30,  1969  the  authority  for 
granting  exemptions  from  the  antltust  laws 
enabling  the  President  to  seek  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  American  bankers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  named  financial  institu- 
tions to  curtail  the  outflow  of  private  capital 
from  the  United  States.  The  present  law  per- 
mitting such  cooperation  expires  on  June  30, 
1967. 

The  present  law  was  enacted  In  1965  at  the 
request  of  the  President  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  international  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  The  law  provides  anti- 
trust Immunity,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, to  those  banks  and  other  named 
financial  Institutions  participating,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  in  agreements  and 
programs  designed  to  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 


No  hearings  were  held  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  However,  bearings  on  the  present 
law  were  held  In  the  89th  Congress  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittees. (S.  1240  and  H.B.  5280,  89th  Cong.; 
S.  Rept.  649,  89th  Cong.) 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  there  has 
been  no  exercise  of  the  exemptions  contem- 
plated by  the  existing  law  by  banks  or  other 
named  financial  Institutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  extension  of  the  existing  law 
until  June  30,  1969,  will  give  the  President 
a  meaningful  method  to  combat  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  S.  1648, 
without  amendment. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  117)  for  the  relief  of 
Martha  Blankenshlp  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


TIMOTHY  JOSEPH  SHEA  AND  ELSIE 
ANNET  SHEA 

The  bill  (S.  171)  for  the  relief  of 
Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet 
Shea  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.  171 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea, 
husband  and  wife,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  their 
respective  and  Joint  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  personal  injuries 
and  suffering  Incurred  by  the  said  Elsie 
Annet  Shea,  and  damages  to  their  residence 
and  property  sustained  by  the  said  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea,  Incident 
to  an  accident  which  occurred  on  October  1, 
1960,  w^en  two  civil  aircraft  collided  near 
their  residence  as  the  result  of  negligent 
landing  Instructions  given  to  the  pilots  of 
such  aircraft  by  operators  of  the  Federal  air 
traffic  control  tower,  Herndon  Air  Port,  Or- 
lando, Florida :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  376) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTHPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  pay 
Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea, 
husband  and  wife,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  stun 
of  (2,000  In  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  personal  In- 
juries suffered  by  Elsie  Annet  Shea  and  for 
damages  to  their  property.  Incident  to  the 


collision  of  two  civil  aircraft  as  the  result  of 
negligent  landing  Instructions  given  to  the 
pilots  of  such  aircraft  by  the  operators  of  the 
Federal  air  trafllc  control  tower,  Herndon  Air- 
port, Orlando,  Fla. 

STATEMENT 

A  slmUar  bill,  S.  3621,  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  89th  Congress  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  21.  1966.  There  was  no  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  opposes  the 
bill  on  the  routine  grounds  of  the  bar  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  contained  in  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  but  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "perhaps  there  are  certain  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  In  this  case." 

The  facts  of  the  case  contained  in  the 
agency  report  are  as  follows : 

The  Incident  which  gave  rise  to  S.  3621  was 
a  midair  collision  of  a  Beechcraft  Bonanza 
and  an  Eastern  Airlines  Martir  404  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1960,  while  both  aircraft  were  ap- 
proaching Orlando.  Fla.,  Municipal  Airport. 
The  airliner  was  damaged,  but  was  able  to 
land  safely  without  Injury  to  the  crew  or 
passengers.  The  Bonanza,  however,  crashed 
and  the  pilot  sustained  fatal  injuries. 

On  August  6.  1963,  Timothy  Joseph  Shea 
and  Elsie  Annet  Shea  Lnstltuted  a  suit  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida  against  the  United  States,  Elastern 
Airlines,  and  other  defendaJits  alleging  that 
as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  defend- 
ants, Mrs.  Shea  sustained  i>ersanaa  injuries 
In  the  amount  of  $10,000  by  i-easoin  erf  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  fumes,  smoke,  and 
gases  emitted  by  the  wreckage  of  the  Bonanza 
aircraft  which  had  fallen  on  the  Shea's  place 
of  residence.  Damages  of  $3,000  were  also 
claimed  to  compensate  the  plaintiffs  for  al- 
leged property  damage.  Pursuant  to  a  mo- 
tion by  the  Government,  the  s\Ut  against  the 
United  Si<ate6  was  dismissed  on  the  grounds 
It  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation  against  the  other  defendants. 

The  aircraft  accident  also  gave  rise  to 
another  suit  against  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Alrllnee.  That  case  (Ayers  v.  United 
States  et  al.)  involved  a  wrongful  death  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
pilot  of  the  Bonanza  aircraft.  Eastern  Air- 
lines was  dismissed  as  a  defendant  on  juris- 
dictional grounds.  However,  In  the  trial 
against  the  United  States,  the  court  found 
that  Federal  Aviation  Agency  controUers  sta- 
tioned at  the  Orlando  Airport  control  tower 
were  negligent  and  that  such  negligence  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.  The 
court  also  ruled  that  the  Bonanza  pilot  was 
not  contrlbutorlly  negligent. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  $2,000 
to  cover  the  claims  of  the  Sheas  against 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sheas 
were  not  Involved  In  the  Ayres  case  and  the 
suit  brought  by  the  Sheas  against  the  United 
States  was  dismissed  on  procedural  grounds, 
we  cannot  make  any  comment  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  damages  they  may  have 
stiffered  or  the  validity  of  a  payment  of 
$2,000.  Also,  as  we  mentioned  above,  we  do 
not  know  whether  any  recovery  was  made 
by  the  Sheas  against  parties  other  than  the 
United  States. 

A  final  issue  which  merits  attention  In 
this  matter  Is  the  failure  of  the  Sheas  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Judicial  remedies 
provided  by  law.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  provides  a  means  of  relief  of  persons 
sustaining  personal  injuries  or  property  dam- 
age against  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  negligence  of  Government  employees  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
The  suit  brought  under  that  act  by  the 
Sheas  was  not  timely.  Perhaps  there  are 
certain  mitigating  circumstances  In  the  case, 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  standard 
provided  by  law  should  be  disregarded  and 
the  special  relief  provided  by  S.  171  enacted 
by  Congress. 
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Tba  committee  disagrees  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  be- 
lieves that  the  facts  of  this  case  Jiistifjr  a 
waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  A  court 
of  record  has  found  that  the  Government  wis 
negligent  and  that  such  negligence  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  accident  gUit-.g  rise 
to  this  claim.  As  shown  hy  the  letter  from 
the  claimants'  attorney,  the  existence  of  the 
Government's  negligence  w.is  unknown  and 
thus  the  claimants  could  not  have  filed  suit 
within  the  statutory    period 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  committee 
recommends  favorable  enactment. 


PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 

The  bill  fS  9101  for  the  reUef  uf  the 
estate  of  Patrick  E  Eagan  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  enscrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  tune,  and  passed. 
as  follows: 

S    910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  t  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Atnerica  in  Congretx  a'^sembled.  That  the 
estate  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  la  hereby  relieved  )f  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  MJVl.SS,  representing  overpayments  of 
salary  received  by  him  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  at  Falrbanlcs.  .Alaska. 
for  the  period  from  October  19.  1956  thrn\igh 
April  27.  1962,  the  Post  Office  Department 
having  failed  to  deduct  from  his  salary,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C. 
2263(b)).  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
the  said  Patrick  E  Eagan  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive In  civil  service  retirement  annuity  pay- 
ments during  said  period  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Margaret  Eiigan.  widow  of  the 
said  Patrick  E.  Eagan.  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in 
the  tlrst  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  377),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  belns:  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRP03E 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legl-slatlon  Is 
to  relieve  the  estate  of  Patrick  E  Eagan.  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
#4,271.36,  representing  overpayments  of  sal- 
ary received  by  him  as  an  emplryee  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
for  the  period  October  19.  1956.  through 
April  27,  1962.  by  reason  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  having  failed  to  deduct  from  his 
salary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  in  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  payments  during  said  period. 
The  bin  would  further  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Margaret 
Kagan.  widow  of  Patrick  Eagan.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments. 

STATIMENT 

Present  law  (5  U  S  C.  2263b)  requires  that 
when  an  annuitant  Is  reemployed,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period 
of  actUAl  employment  shall  be  deducted  fr  ni 
the  salary. 

Records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in- 


dicate th.it  Mr  Eagan  was  appointed  on 
CK-tolx'r  19.  1956.  to  a  po.sltion  In  the  Fair- 
banks Alaska,  poht  office,  and  had  served 
cuntmuously  up  to  the  time  •  f  his  death  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was  receiv- 
ing an  annuity  of  $60  per  month  (Increased 
to  •fie  per  month  on  Aui^u.-it  1.  ly68i.  from 
the  Civil  Service  ComniLs.'iion  Although  he 
reported  the  annuity  on  his  applicition  f>  r 
employment,  it  was  not  noticed  and  deduc- 
tions were  not  made  from  his  salary  for  the 
period  October  19.  1956.  date  of  employment. 
to  April  27,  1962.  the  date  the  error  was 
corrected 

Since  the  overpayment  of  Mr.  Eagan 
resulted  from  an  honest  error  and  the  De- 
partment has  received  the  benefit  of  his  serv- 
ices, that  Department  recommends  enact- 
ment cf  the  bill 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  enacted  ."simi- 
lar laws  I  for  example.  Private  Law  85^-416) 
for  the  relief  of  other  employees  who  were 
paid  In  similar  circumstances 

The  ccmmlttee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  this  legislation 
be  favorably  considered  The  overpayment  to 
Mr.  Eagan  resulted  from  an  honest  error  and 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  has  received  the 
benefit  of  his  services  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee reconruiiends  favorable  consideration 
of  S  910.  without  :Kr.r;-.tl:r.pr.t, 


JOSEPH   W    ROGERS 

The  bill  iS  1580'  for  the  relief  of  Jo- 
seph W  Rofecrs  wa.s  con.'^idfred.  ordered 
to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  rfadln^'.  read 
the  tiiird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S     1580 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  John  W. 
Rogers,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Is  hereby 
relle. ed  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $70(1  Hi),  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
I.at)or  ( 1 )  tor  the  period  from  Novemtjer  24, 
1963,  through  January  20.  1964.  Incident  to 
his  erroneous  within  grade  step-lncrea.se  from 
grade  G.S-14,  step  6  to  OS- 14.  step  7.  and 
(21  for  the  period  from  January  21.  1964. 
through  December  19.  1964.  Incident  to  the 
erroneous  determination  of  his  salary  rate 
when  he  w;is  changed  from  grade  OS- 14  to 
grade  GS-I2.  due  to  a  reorganization  down- 
grrdlng  his  position,  such  (jverpavments  hav- 
ing occurred  a-s  a  result  of  administrative  er- 
ror In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  ofHcer 
of  the  United  Stat- s,  full  credit  shall  l>e 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  W  Rogers  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  accmi.it  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thl.s  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  ir  delivered  Uj  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  .Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeme.m'r  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  e.Tceeding  *I  iX)0. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REroRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No,  378  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PUKPOSB 

The  purxxKse  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  John  W  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  Ky  , 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  »700  80.  representing 
overpayments  of  salary  which  he  received  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  period  from  November  24  1963,  through 
JanUiU-y  20.  1964.  as  a  result  of  two  errors  m 
his  pay  computation. 

;.TATEMENT 

Mr  John  W  Ri.>gers.  while  employed  by 
the  Office  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
in  the  US.  Department  ot  Labor,  sulTered 
a  reduction  In  tirade  while  so  emploved  by 
that  Department  on  January  21.  1962.  Due 
to  error  Mr.  Rogers  was  paid  at  his  former 
rate  rather  than  sutTerlng  Uie  reduction  )n 
salary,  and  tJirough  error  the  I>>pariment  of 
Lab<jr  kept  the  erruueous  grade  in  effect  for 
a  2-ye.%r  pencd.  A  second  ermr  was  subse- 
quently made  in  conipului);  Mr  Rogers'  sal- 
ary and  b<jlh  errors  viere  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  a  routine  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting    OtBce. 

While  It  wiis  the  erroneous  action  by  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  Department  uf 
Lab<ir  that  caused  the  overpavment.  there  is 
no  authority  t<3  waive  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments made  contrary  to  the  statutes  and 
regulations  fixing  the  salary  rates  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Tlie  only  re- 
course open  to  Government  employees  who 
have  been  overpaid  through  adinlnlstratlve 
error  Is  by  way  of  private  relief  legislation. 

The  Dep.irtment  of  Labor.  In  reporting  on 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation,  states 
In  [«irt  as  follows: 

VVe  have  no  objection  to  the  bill.  The  er- 
rors were  In  no  way  the  f.uilt  of  Mr  Rogers 
Further,  the  ern)rs  were  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  him  We  are  aware  that  the  pro- 
posal possibly  dlscrimln.ttes  against  others 
who  may  suffer  equal  or  greater  hardship 
arising  from  similar  circumstances,  but  who 
do  not  receive  this  type  of  relief.  However, 
we  think  that  the  solution  lies  not  In  penal- 
izing Mr  Rogers,  but  In  the  adoption  of  gen- 
er.iJ  legislation  in  tills  area  whereby  relief 
Could  be  granted  U)  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  refund  payments  which  have  been 
erroneously  made  tlux)ugh  no  fault  of  their 
own  In  this  reg.-ud.  we  note  that  the  Civil 
Service  ComnUsslon  supports  such  general 
legislation" 

Tlie  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
Depiu-tment  of  Labor  that  this  legislation 
should  be  favorably  con.sldered.  The  errors 
were  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the  claimant. 
F'^jrthermore.  the  errors  were  not  likely  t>) 
be  discerned  by  him:  and  flniUly.  repayment 
would  Impose  an  undue  fljianciaj  hardship 
on  the  claimant  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  1580  without  amendment. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  DiU  (H.R.  2762)  for  the  relief  of 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bernhard  Voll- 
mer,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ROBERT  A.  OWEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  4930)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Owen  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  380 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Mr.  Robert  A.  Owen,  of  Spring- 
field. Va.,  of  liability  of  $4,056.06,  represent- 
ing the  total  amount  of  overpayments  of 
compensation  paid  to  him  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error  in 
determining  the  amount  of  service  that 
should  be  credited  to  him  for  pay  purposes. 
The  bill  would  also  permit  the  refund  of 
amounts  repaid  or  withheld  because  of  that 
liability. 

DR.   JULIO   ALEJANDRO   SOLANO 

The  bill  (S.  440  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Alejandro  Solano  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ins:,  read  the  third  time,  and  passe;!,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Julio  Alejandro  Solano  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  February  4,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  381  • ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


KUO-HUA  YANG 

The  bill  (S.  1257)  for  the  relief  of 
Kuo-Hua  Yang  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1257 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Kuo-Hua  Yang  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  21,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
382  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL  I 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. I 

IRMA  STEFANI  RUIZ-MONTALVO 

The  bill  (S.  1398)  for  the  relief  of 
Irma  Stefani  Ruiz-Montalvo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows :  | 

s.  1398 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Irma  Stefani  Rulz-Montalvo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  31,  1960. 


DR.  CHANG- YOU  WU 


DR.    DAVID    CASTANEDA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1106)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6  after  the  word  "of" 
to  strike  out  "April  4,  1963"  and  insert 
"August  10,  1961",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  David  Castaneda  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  10,  1961. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GIUSEPPE  TOCCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1516)  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Tocco  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANGIOLINA  CONDELLO 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1703)  for  the  relief  of 
Angiollna  Condello  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.  RAUL  E.  BERTRAN 

The  bill  (HJR.  1763)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Raul  E.  Bertran  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
387) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE  OF  THE  BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Raul  E.  Bertran  as  of  January 
16.  1960,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  ERNESTO  M.  CAMPELLO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1764)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Ernesto  M.  Campello  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DR  UBALDO  GREGORIO  CATASUS- 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  1765)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Ubaldo  Gregorio  Catasus-Rodriguez 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  bill  (H.R.  3523)  for  the  relief  of 
Chang-You  Wu,  doctor  of  medicine,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MI  SOON   OH 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  43)  for  the  relief  of  Mi  Soon  Oh 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  204(c), 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  be  approved  in  behalf  of  orphans,  shall 
be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a  petition 
filed  in  behalf  of  Ml  Soon  Oh  by  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Anthony  Caucutt,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  C5ESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Senate  confirmation  of  the  new 
appointments  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, I  want  to  express  again  my  deep 
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concern  as  to  the  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I.  along  with  the  Congress,  have  voted 
for  every  dollar  asked  In  behalf  of  the 
American  soldier  In  Vietnam. 

Despite  my  srrave  doubts  as  to  the  wl.«- 
dom  of  becommR  mvolved  in  a  ground 
war  In  Asia,  I,  nevertliele.ss.  have  siven 
full  support  to  the  Commander  m  Chief 
and  to  our  troops 

Although  I  feel  the  handling  of  the 
taxpayers"  money  Is  important,  it  is  not 
the  money  which  gives  me  s^reatest  con- 
cern: It  is  the  lives  of  Am.erican  troops. 

In  2  years'  time,  the  American  people 
have  had  to  accept  a  con.sidcrably  wid- 
ened war  as  manifest  by : 

First,  a  1.600  percent  increase  in  US. 
military  personnel  In  Vietnam— April 
1965,  29,000.  presently  462.000. 

Second,  a  mounting  casualty  rate 
Combat  casualties  in  1966  were  35.000, 
total  casualties  for  the  first  5  months  of 
1967  are  3 1.000 

Third,  a  2-year  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
approximately  $50  billion. 

Despite  these  sacrifices,  the  end  of  the 
war  is  not  In  sight. 

Responsible  military  leaders  feel  that 
under  present  policies  tlie  fighting  is 
likely  to  continue  for  3  to  5  years— the 
padflcatlon  program,  of  course.  Is  an 
even  longer  range  one  of  from  10  to  15 
years. 

But  it  Is  primarily  the  military  aspect 
of  the  war  with  which  I  am  concerned. 
not  the  economic  cost — as  great  as  It  is — 
but  rather  the  casualties  the  American 
people  are  suffering 

I  submit  there  Is  little  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  policy  of  our  Government 
has  been  pursuing  in  Vietnam  has  been 
successful.  To  me  it  is  tragic  that  we 
have  sent  to  Vietnam  462.000  military 
personnel  and  yet  simultaneously  have 
permitted  the  free  flow  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy  through  the  enemy 
port  at  Haiphong. 

During  the  past  several  months  more 
military  cargo  has  gone  through  Hai- 
phong than  during  any  comparable  pe- 
riod. Nothing  has  l)een  done,  and  nothing 
is  being  done,  to  shut  off  these  supplies 
which  are  being  used  against  American 
soldiers. 

I  feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  should  reappraise  Its 
basic  strategy — a  policy  of  hitting  the 
enemy  a  little  bit.  but  not  too  hard;  of 
creating  enemy  sanctuaries:  and  of  per- 
mitting the  free  flow  of  shipping  to  the 
enemy.  This  has  prolonged  the  war  and 
Increased  the  casualties 

After  2  years  of  fighting,  after  2  years 
of  sacrifice,  after  2  years  of  build-up  of 
military  equipment  and  manpower,  the 
end  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  Is  not 
demonstrably  closer  than  It  was  2  years 
ago. 

I  would  hope  this  new  team — or  per- 
haps more  accurately,  the  reshuffling  of 
the  old  team — would  result  In  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  fresh  look  at  basic  policy 
and  basic  strategy. 

I  would  hope  this  new  civilian  team 
would  work  closer  with  the  professional 
military  leaders — the  men  who  are 
trained  to  fight  wars  and  to  bring  wars 
to  a  conclusion. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  dragging  along  to  the 


advantage  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

I  submit  that  a  long  w.»r  in  Vu-tnam 
Is  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Communist  China.  It  is  not  illogical 
that  both  desire  the  United  Slates  to 
continue  to  shed  blood  and  treasure  in 
a  war  in  which  neither  is  directly  in- 
volved. 

I  am  alarmed  when  I  hear  the  argu- 
ment, that  is  so  frequently  made  in  offi- 
cial quarters  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
sires peace  in  Vietnam.  If  this  were. 
Indeed,  a  fact,  peace  could  come  quickly 
Russia  IS  the  main  supplier  of  arms. 
Russia  has  supplied  virtually  all  of  the 
.sophisticated  weapons.  It  is  Russian  ships 
and  ships  of  Russian  satellites  such  ai; 
Poland,  which  continue  to  carry  military 
equipment  to  N  jrth  Vietnam  through  the 
enemy  port  of  Haiphong, 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  our 
policvmakers,  nor  their  conscientious  de- 
sire to  do  wiiat  is  best  for  the  United 
State.s 

I  do  question  their  judcment. 
It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the 
course  the  United  States  iias  followed  in 
Vietnam  in  the  past  2  years  has  been 
successful  I  do  believe  the  restrictions 
which  we  have  put  upon  our  military 
leaders  and  our  unwilhngness  to  shut  off 
the  supplies  goins  to  the  enemy  have 
prolonged  the  war  and  increased  the 
casualties 

While  the  war  has  not  been  widened 
beyond  the  bord.rs  of  Vietnam,  it  has 
been  greatly  widened  insofar  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned. 

If  we  continue  to  restrict  our  military 
leaders  in  their  ml.sslons.  if  we  refuse  to 
shut  off  the  .supplies  going  to  the  enemy, 
if  we  do  not  pre.ss  for  greater  assistance 
from  Asian  nations,  and  our  allies  else- 
where, then  the  result  of  the  past  2  years 
show  that  we  face  a  long  and  costly 
struggle. 

The  reshuffling  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment team  which  takes  effect  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  nommees  today. 
gives  these  four  men  a  good  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
and  the  President  to  reexamine  basic 
strategy  to  the  end  that  tiie  Vietnam 
war  will  be  brought  to  an  early  and  hon- 
orable conclusion. 

Following  these  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  refer  to  testimony 
given  yesterday.  June  28.  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  an  open  session  of  the  committee  I 
put  a  number  of  questions  to  John  T.  Mc- 
Naughton,  who  was  confirmed  today  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  significance 
of  Mr.  McNau^hton's  testimony  Is  this: 
For  the  past  3  years  he  has  .served  as 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  been  one  of  several 
principal  advisers  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  on  International  de- 
fense matters,  including  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Because  of  the  Important  position  Mr. 
McNaughton  has  held  and  becau.se  of  the 
Important  position  to  wh  ch  he  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  today.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  his  thinking  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  his 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I   was   particularly    anxious    to    know 


whether  he  as  an  Important  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  thinks  the 
time  has  come  for  a  basic  change  in  our 
Vietnam  .T.trategy. 

I  was  anxious  to  know.  too.  whether  he 
would  agree  or  di.sagree  with  my  asser- 
tion that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam,  where 
the  United  States  is  heavily  involved  and 
Ru.ssia  is  not.  whether  a  long  war  would 
be  to  the  Soviet  Union's  advantage. 

There  were  other  questions  I  put  to 
hun.  but  I  am  submitting  only  those 
dealing  directly  with  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  part  of  the  testimony 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD.  as  follov.s: 

Seii:'tor  Byrd  During  the  p.ist  three  years, 
as  I  iinaerstand  It.  yovi  have  been  the  A.s- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Atfalrs 

Mr    McNauchton.  That  Is  correct. 
Chairman  Rds.sei.i..  Tliat  Is  the  vote.  The 
Committee   will   suuid   in   recess   until   after 
the  vote. 

Senator  Byrd.  if  I  happen  to  be  late.  I  will 
ask  you  to  preside. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chalrm.-.n    Russell.  The    Committee    will 
now  stand  in  recess. 
( Recess  1 

Senator  Btrd  (presiding).  Gentlemen,  the 
Ch.iirm.in  suggested  that  we  start.  And  if 
the  Secretary  will  permit,  I  will  continue 
where  I  left  olf. 

To  restate  It  so  that  you  will  have  a  full 
understanding  of  It,  in  the  past  three  years 
you  "lave  been  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs? 
Mr.  McNauchton.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 
Senator  Byrd  Now.  In  that  capacity  would 
you  consider  yourself  the  principal  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  on  Inter- 
nation.a  Security  Affairs,  Including  the  Viet- 
nam war? 

Mr  McNaughton  I  would  think  that  I  was 
one  of  the  principal  advisers  on  that  subject, 
yes.  sir.  The  others  are,  of  course.  Mr  Vanco 
and  tht  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  other  Chiefs,  they  would  be  advisers  (f 
more  importance  than  I,  but  nevertheless 
on  the  same  subject. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  are  very  modest,  I  c:\\\ 
say. 

In  your  capacity  as  A.sslstant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  do 
you  evaluate  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chief,  of  Staff' 

Mr  McNavchton  I  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  political  Implications  of  the 
recommendations.  It  is  not  my  job  to  eval- 
uate Uiem  In  the  mlllUiry  sense. 

I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the  question.  Sen- 
ator It  is  just  that  there  is  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  p<5lltical  and  the  military  side, 
and  my  responsibility  relates  to  the  polltic.l 
half  of  that  marriage,  to  advise  the  Secretary 
in  this  respect. 

Senator  Byrd  Many  people  believe,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  th.it  Naval  aviation  has  been 
hampered  in  Its  operations  over  Vietnam. 
Do  you  believe  that  Naval  aviation  is  being 
u.sed  effectively  to  bring  the  maximum  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy? 

Mr.  McNaichton.  I  b<-lleve  that  Naval 
aviation  Is  being  used  effectively.  Tliat  Is  the 
first  h-.ilf  oT  that  question. 

The  second  half,  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mum presfiure.  thia  U  one  In  which  I  am 
afraid  I  must  yield  to  others  with  respect 
to  what  maximum  pressure  constitutes  in 
the  whole  equation  that  the  President  h;is 
to  address  himself  to  In  this  regard.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  Secretary  Nltze's 
s'.it^ment   is  correct,   that  physical   damage 


could  be  done  with  fewer  restraints.  The 
question  of  whether  more  psychological  pres- 
sure— more  helpful  psychological  pressure 
from  the  President's  point  of  view  of  trying 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion 
would  be  achieved  thereby  is  a  decision  he 
h.is  reached  in  the  negative  In  other  words, 
the  President.  I  believe,  thinks  he  has  struck 
the  optimum  balance  at  this  point  In  this 
re.:ard. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  that  your  view  also? 
Mr.  McNal-chton.  Yes.  I  support  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  on  this  point. 

Senator  Byrd.  Then  I  assume  that  if  you 
answered  the  question  precisely  it  would  be 
in  the  negative,  the  question  being,  do  you 
believe  that  Naval  aviation  Is  being  used 
c:Vectlvely  to  bring  the  maximum  pressure 
on  the  enemy.  I  assume  you  would  answer 
that  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  No.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  I  could  answer  it 
only  in  pieces  as  I  have.  We  could  bring 
more  physical  damage,  we  could  create  more 
physical  damage.  Senator.  But  the  question 
of  the  word  "effective  "  and  the  question  of 
the  word  "pressure"  is  one  that  the  Presi- 
dent deals  wltii  every  time  he  makes  a 
decision.  And  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he  has  struck  a  balance  as  to  what  effective- 
ness we  achieve  In  the  optimum  pressure  in 
keeping  with  wliat  he  is  trying  to  do  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  And  I  can  only  answer  It 
that  way. 

Senjitor  Byrd.  If  you  feel  that  any  of  these 
questions  should  not  be  considered  in  Open 
Session.  I  know  of  no  reason.  If  Senator 
Miller  doesn't — and  we  will  get  Mr.  Darden's 
advice,  too — that  we  should  not  go  Into 
E.tecutive  Session  if  some  of  these  questions 
appear  to  be  In  an  area  In  which  you  could 
not  answer  publicly. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  Or  I  could  submit  an- 
swers to  you.  Senator,  in  classlfled  form. 

Senator  Bybd.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question. 

During  the  past  two  years  do  you  feel 
that  the  war  has  greatly  widened? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  No — the  past  two 
vears? — no. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now.  could  I  recite  what 
seems  to  me  areas  where  It  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Two  years  ago.  that  Is.  April  of 
1965.  we  had  29.000  ground  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. Today,  we  have  got  In  round  figures 
462.000  ground  troops  In  Vietnam.  Now,  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned  that  the  war  has  been 
greatly  widened. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  agree  with  your  use  of 
the  word  "widened"  In  that  sense. 

The  answer  to  me  in  that  sense  is  yes.  It 
h.\s  been  greatly  Intensified. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  has  not  been  widened  In- 
sofar as  going  beyond  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  Vietnam? 

Mt.  McNauchton.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Btrd.  It  has  not  been  widened  In- 
sofar as  bringing  In  additional  allies  to  help 
tis? 

Mr  McNauchton.  Well,  we  have  got  some 
additional  allies.  The  Koreans  and  the  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  and  the  Thais 
and  the  Filipinos  have  all  contributed 
forces  in  that  period,  a  total  of  over  50.000, 
between  50  and  60.000  forces. 

Senator  Byrd.  While  it  hasnt  been  widened 
beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam.  It  may  be 
widened  so  far  as  the  contributions  of  the 
American  people  are  concerned? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  It  has  Intensified  In 
that  sense,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  Intensified  both  In  regard  to 
manpower  and  In  regard  to  economic  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  That  Is  correct.  And  fur- 
thermore— a  further  correction  on  my  orig- 
inal answer,  Mr.  Senator — the  actions  against 
Vietnam  have  been  Intensified  In  that  period. 
Senator  Bybd.  During  that  same  period  of 
two  years,  while  the  American  ground  forces 


were  being  built  from  29,000  to  462.000  today, 
the  harbor  at  Haiphong  has  been  an  open 
harbor  insofar  as  cargo  going  to  the  Viet- 
namese enemy  Is  concerned,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McNauchton.  That  is  correct,  with 
minor  modification,  with  some  strikes  on 
some  minor  facilities.  The  answer  in  sub- 
stance is  yes.  — 

Senator  Byrd.  In  other  words,  while  the 
war  has  been  greatly  widened  insofar  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned  In  the  way 
of  combat  troops,  and  In  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic resources,  we  have  done  rothing  to 
shut  off  the  supplies  going  through  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  For  practical  purposes, 
that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  agree  with  that 
policy? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  support  the  President's 
decision  not  to — so  far  his  position  has  been 
not  to  change  that  policy,  and  I  respect 
his  judgment  In  balancing  the  forces  and 
coming  out  that  way. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  see  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  within  the  next  12 
months? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  It  could  happen.  But 
this  Is  a  probability.  I  think  It  is  unwise 
for  me  to  say  something  which  could  be 
taken  out  of  context  and  apply  It  with  over 
optimism  or  pessimism.  There  is  a  chance. 
Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  see  a  long  war? 
Mr.  McNauchton.  We  have  already  had  a 
long  war,  Mr.  Senator.  And  I  believe  the  best 
chance  for  a  short  war  Is  to  be  prepared 
for  a  long  one.  The  best  chance  to  shorten 
the  war  Is  to  be  dug  In  with  absolute  perse- 
verance to  see  through  a  long  war  Lf  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  a  long  war  In  Vietnam 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  your 
Judgment? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  Thls^^  similar,  Sen- 
ator, to  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Nitze.  And  X 
would  answer  about  the  same  way.  that  I 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  on  balance 
wants  to  see  that  war  ended,  but,  A.  not  if 
she  had  to  take  steps  to  bring  It  to  an  end 
which  would  work  to  her  disadvantage,  and 
B.  she  would  not  want  to  end  It  if  it  came 
to  an  end  on  terms  that  would  severely  dis- 
advantage her.  And  therefore  the  question 
can  only  be  answered  In  terms  of  what  the 
outcome  Is  likely  to  be.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians would  like  to  see  the  war  brought  to 
an  end  on  terms  that  could  conceivably  be 
worked  out. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  feel  that  with  the 
United  States  so  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam. 
suffering  heavy  casualties,  and  fighting  a 
very  costly  war  from  an  economic  i>oint  of 
view,  that  it  is  or  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  it  going? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  that  it  is  to  their 
disadvantage  to  keep  it  going.  And  I  would 
like  to  make  this  strictly  a  personal  opinion, 
Mr.  Senator,  what  I  am  about  to  give.  This  Is 
strictly  personal.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  It 
is  not  connected  with  anybody's  point  of 
view. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  all  of  these  I  am  seeking 
your  own  personal  Judgment. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  am  labelling  this  clearly 
so  that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  was  hoping  that  all  of  this 
would  be  your  Judgment. 
Mr.  McNauchton.  Yes. 

But  I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  Is 
understood  on  this  point. 

I  suspect  that  the  United  States  military 
power  is  greater  today  than  it  has  ever  been. 
And  I  think  that  the  Soviets  do  not  associate 
the  war  In  Vietnam  with  an  event  which  Is 
weakening  the  United  States  In  the  way  you 
applied  your  question.  I  have  forgotten  the 
final  sentence  of  the  way  your  question  was 
phrased,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  want 
to  keep  the  war  going  In  order  to  weaken  us. 
I  do  not  believe  that. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  do  not  believe  that.  I 


must  say  that  I  am  100  i>er  cent  in  disagree- 
ment with  you. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  am  sorry  that  we  ore 
In  di-sagreement. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  respect  your  opinion. 
To  get  back  to  my  original  question,  to 
which  I  assume  your  answer  would  be  no, 
the  original  w.\s  this;  Is  a  long  war  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  advantr.ge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  your  own  personal  Judgment?  I  assume 
your   aiLswer   is   no  to   th.at  question. 

Mr  McNauchton.  The  answer  Is  no.  if  t!-wcy 
c.\n  bring  It  to  an  end  in  terms  of  their 
shaded  area. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  they  can  accomplish  all 
their  objectives,  perhaps  Uiey  would  like  to. 
But  assume  they  don't  accomplish  their  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  There  are  some  mini- 
mum objectives  they  have.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are,  unfortunately.  But  I  would  suspect 
that  they  would  like  to  see  tliis  war  brought 
to  an  end  within  their  minimum  objectives. 
They  do  not  have  the  problem  that  Secretary 
Nitze  raised  of  their  position  in  the  world, 
and  they  cannot  be  In  a  position  of  running 
out  on  a  colleague,  nor  of  being  put  in  an 
embarrassing  position,  vis-a-vis.  China.  They 
have  a  very  complex  problem  to  face,  too  So 
I  Just  can't  answer  your  question  yes  or  no. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  have  been  fearful  that  a 
great  many  Individuals  in  high  positions  in 
our  government  have  taken  that  view;  that 
the  Russians  v.lll  not  be  advantaged  by  a 
long  war.  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  a  long 
war  logically  from  every  point  of  view  la  an 
advantage  to  Russia.  We  are  losing  men  every 
day.  We  have  these  great  economic  commit- 
ments to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Russians 
have  an  opportunity  to  hit  us  elsewhere  and 
stimulate  adverse  activity  elsewhere  as  they 
did  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  anyway,  your  Judgment  may  be  right 
and  my  judgment  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  McNauchton.  Let  me  add,  Mr.  Sena- 
tor, that  we  do  not  In  our  behavior  count 
on  my  being  right  or  your  being  right  in 
this  regard. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  It  is  very  important, 
though,  what  Is  the  real  thinking  of  the  men 
who  have  to  make  these  vital  decisions.  And 
to  me  it  Is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
whether  or  not  they  believe  that  a  long  war 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  can't  help  but  see  that  a  long  war  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  if  they  don't  feel  that  way.  naturally 
they  are  going  to  make  decisions  differently 
from  what  they  would  otherwise. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  In  the  capacity  that 
you  now  hold.  In  your  present  capacity,  how 
heavily  do  you  rely  on  military  Judgment  in 
your  support  as  to  military  matters? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  rely  very  heavily  on 
their  judgment  In  military  matters.  More 
than  one-third  of  my  professional  staff  is 
military. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  we  are  nearer 
to  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  than 
we  were  two  years  ago? 
Mr.  McNauchton.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  that  the  strat- 
egy that  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
using  In  Vietnam  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  successful? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  Not  yet. 
Senator    Byrd.    Is    there    a    difference    of 
opinion  between  civilian  and  military  leaders 
in  the  Defense  Department  as  to  the  conduct 
of   the   Vietnam   war? 

Mr.  McNauchton.  I  can't  answer  that 
question  in  a  simple  way.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  lesser  or  more  detail 
within  the  mlliuiry,  within  the  clvUlan  side, 
and  obviously  within  the  whole  Department. 
There  Is  a  general  consensus  as  well,  one 
might  suspect,  as  to  how  the  war  has  been 
fought.  I  think,  to  date.  I  am  not  denying 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  But 
we  don't  think  they  break  the  way  you  have 
broken  them. 
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Senator  BT«r.  Do  you  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  tiike  a  new.  hard  look 
at  the  »tT»tegy  we  have  been  lusmg  in  Viet- 
nam a«  a  re«ult  of  our  last  two  years  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  McNadohton  The  an.swer  to  that  Is 
yes,  but  only  In  the  sense  that  I  think  the 
time  com«a  about  every  two  or  three  months 
to  do  that.  And  this.  I  think,  is  a  periodic 
exercls*  which  the  President  in  a  sense  asks 
his  advlaers  to  do.  And  the  question  is  not 
too  meaningful  in  that  sense.  Senator  Be- 
cause the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
In  blood  and  wealth  is  so  great  that  I  could 
answer  that  question  yes  at  almost  any  point 
In  time. 

Senator  Brmo.  As  an  important  adviser,  do 
you  think  the  time  has  c;>me  for  oaslc 
changes  In  our  policy^ 

Mr.  McNauohton  No.  sir 
Senator  Bt«d  Mr  Secretajy.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  coming  here  today  I  don't 
want  to  detain  you  except  for  another  mo- 
ment. I  Just  feel  that  I  should  say.  as  one 
member  of  the  Senate,  that  I  do  believe  that 
the  type  of  war  that  we  have  been  fighting 
In  Vietnam  and  the  policy  that  we  have 
been  pursuing  in  reg.ird  to  It  has  lengthened 
the  war.  and  has  incre.xsed  our  casualties 

I  realize  that  you  have  a  dilTerent  view- 
point. And  I  respect  your  viewpoint  But  I 
Just  wanted  to  express  the  view  of  one  in- 
dividual. And  I  believe  very  strongly  that  It 
is  to  Russia's  advantage  that  we  continue  to 
sacrifice  men  and  money  and  material  and 
everything  else  in  the  Far  East  And  for  that 
reason  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  going  to 
find  her  unduly  cooperative  But  there  again 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  motive  or  objective.  It 
Is  Just  a  question  of  Judgment  And  your 
Judgment  might  be  right  And  I  hope  my 
Judgment  Is  wrong 

Mr.  McNauchton  I  did  not  say  that  J  ex- 
pected them  to  be  unduly  cooperuttve  I 
do  not  expect  them  to  be  cooperative. 

Senator  Brao  But  you  do  not  agree  with 
my  assertion  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  is 
to  Russia's  advantiige  you  do  not  agree  with 
that  assertion? 

Mr.  McNauchton   I  cannot  agree  with  that 
Senator  Btkd   Thank  you  very  much.  Mr 
Secretary. 


tlons  are  corisidered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc 


U.S    AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  le^i.slative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj  Gen  Robert  A. 
Breitwelser  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


US    NAVY 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  S  DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force,  beRinning  with  Marcos  E  Kinevan 
for  appointment  as  Permanent  Profes.-;or. 
U  S  Air  Force  Academy,  and  endinij  with 
Thoma.s  F  Ziemer.  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DETARTMEmT   of   JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomhiations 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  4e  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p.'o  tem- 
pore.   Without   objection,   the   nomina- 


THE 

THE 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED      ON 
SECRETARY'S        DESK— IN 
ARMY 

The  a.sslstant  legislative  ckrk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  nominations.  beRlnnint? 
with  Gene  P  Abel,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
and  ending  with  Linus  P.  Zlns.  to  be  first 
lieutenant 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  Immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resiuned 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


GI   JOE    MEETS   GI    NL^N 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  two 
nuns,  14  college  Klrls,  and  the  thou.sands 
of  GIs  they  met  on  a  USO  tour  of  U  S. 
military  bases  in  Germany  are  the  cast 
of  characters  In  a  book  entitled  "GI 
Nun,"  which  will  be  published  this  sum- 
mer by  P.  J.  Kenedy  t  Sons,  here 

The  story  of  the  tour  is  told  by  Sister 
Mary  Xavler,  BVM.  chairman  of  the 
speech  and  drama  department  of  Clarke 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Robert  C. 
Healey,  a  professional  writer  living  In 
New  York  City. 

The  tour,  spon.sored  jointly  by  the 
American  Educational  Theatre  As.socla- 
tion  and  the  USO,  covered  13,000  miles 
in  the  summer  of  1964  The  troupe,  con- 
sisting of  14  of  Sister  Xavlers  students, 
gave  51  performances  of  their  90-mlnute 
review.  Coffee  House  Theatre,  to  an  au- 
dience of  over  35.000  GIs 

Sister  Xavler  and  Sister  Jeremy,  the 
show's  technical  director,  are  the  first 
nuns  ever  to  take  a  show  on  tour  for  the 
USO,  and  quickly  became  known  to  the 
GIs  as  the  "girls  in  black  "  The  GIs 
probably  expected  a  hymn-singing  .ses- 
sion   when    they    saw    the   nuns.   Sister 


Xavler  notes  in  her  book,  but  instead 
were  served,  according  to  the  Armed 
Forces  newspaper.  Stars  and  Stripes, 
"modern  dance,  jazz,  blackouts  and  im- 
provisations that  delighted  the  most 
hard-bitten  GI  " 

According  to  Sister  Xavler,  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  was  the  most  memorable  part 
of  her  tour. 

We  were  warned  before  we  left  the  United 
States  that  a  GI  audience  can  be  rude,  crude 
and  even  obscene — 

She  recalls. 

Yet  we  found  that  when  we  e.xpected  the 
be.st  from  these  men.  they  responded  accord- 
ingly 

In  spite  of  her  genuine  admiration  for 
the.se  boys.  Sister  Xavler  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  e.xamples  throughout  her 
book  of  the  unique  problems  that  beset 
the  peacekeeping  GI. 

Besides  its  job  of  entertaining.  Coffee 
House  Theater  brought  America  to  the 
GIs  After  breaking  through  the  soldiers' 
tough  "you  gotta  show  me"  attitude,  the 
girls  sang,  danced,  and  performed  their 
skits  and  improvisations,  until,  in  daz- 
zling formal  gow  ns  and  long  white  gloves, 
they  sang  the  finale  and  went  over  the 
top — across  the  footlights  and  into  the 
audience  to  mingle  with  the  GI's, 

Said  one  .soldier: 

Mo.st  performers  do  their  stuff  on  stage 
and  disappear  You're  the  first  people  to  treat 
us  as  If  we  were  human 

This  summer.  Sister  Xavler  and  her 
Coffee  House  Theater  will  again  go  on  an 
AETA-USO  tour,  this  time  covering  the 
military  bases  of  the  Northeastern  Com- 
mand, which  includes  Labrador,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  Scotland.  The  publica- 
tion date  of  "GI  Nun  "  will  coincide  with 
the  start  of  the  tour. 

Sister  Mary  Xavier  was  born  and 
raised  in  Chicago,  took  her  B.A.  from 
Mundelein  College  there,  and  taught 
speech  and  drama  at  Englewood  Public 
School  before  entering  the  novitiate  of 
the  Sister  of  Charity,  B.V.M.,  in  Dubuque. 
She  studied  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  under  Walter  Kerr.  Leo 
Brady,  Alan  Schneider,  and  Father  Gil- 
bert Hartke,  OP,  eventually  receiving 
her  MA.  in  speech  and  drama.  In  1949 
she  was  appointed  to  her  present  position 
at  Clarke  College. 

Coauthor  Robert  C.  Healey  has  writ- 
ten for  the  stage,  radio,  and  TV,  He 
worked  for  several  years  with  the  late 
Urban  Nagle,  OP.,  founder  of  New  York's 
Blackfriars  Guild,  which  produced  his 
documentar>'  play,  "Shake  Hands  With 
the  Devil  "  During  World  War  II  he 
served  3  years  in  Europe  with  the  Army 
Historical  Section  until  his  discharge 
w  ith  the  rank  of  major.  His  book  reviews 
and  articles  have  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review. 
America,  and  the  Providence  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  my  wife 
attended  Clarke  College  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  when  It  wais  called  Mount  Saint 
Jo.sephs,  and  because  of  the  great  per- 
sonal interest  both  of  us  have  in  Clarke 
and  Its  future,  as  well  as  appreciation  for 
its  past,  and  because  of  our  recognition 
of  what  these  girls  and  Sister  Mary 
Xavier  have  done  In  bringing  comfort, 
hope,  and  entertainment  to  our  troops 


in  the  European  theater.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  various  excerpts  from 
the  magazine  Time  and  other  material 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Sept.  4,  1964) 
Learning    for    LnstTBE 

'Few  women  reach  middle  life  without  a 
heartache."  says  the  prospectus  of  Clarke 
College,  so  Clarke  sets  about  to  head  off  the 
heartache.  The  small  Roman  Catholic  girls' 
school  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  accepts  the  com- 
monplace theory  that  fledging  a  family  of 
children  can  'eave  a  woman  with  too  much 
time  and  a  painful  lack  of  purpose.  Conse- 
quently, Clarke  trains  Its  girls  to  become. 
as  President  Sister  Mary  Benedict  explains 
It,  "the  heart,  the  educated  heart,  not  only 
of  the  home  but  of  communities  outside  the 
home." 

One-third  of  the  69  sisters  on  Clarke's  fac- 
ulty of  84  have  doctorates,  and  one-third 
of  Its  seniors  go  on  to  graduate  school.  In 
the  past  five  years,  four  Clarke  girls  won 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships  and  two  re- 
ceived Pulbrlghts.  Yet  for  all  but  a  few  stu- 
dents, the  future  means  marriage  and  a 
family.  "If  women  are  not  to  cheat  them- 
selves," warns  Sister  Mary  Benedict,  "they 
must  learn  to  use  leisure  so  that  it  will 
produce  self-growth,  self-deepening,  self- 
dlsclpUne." 

inteli-bctual  unfolding 

Training  for  leisure  at  Clarke  Is  a  fulltlme 
occupation.  The  liberal  arts  curriculum  In- 
cludes a  political  science  course  on  political 
parties  and  pressure  groups  taught  by  a  man 
who  should  know:  Robert  Horgan,  a  PhX). 
from  Notre  Dame  who  Is  also  mayor  of 
Dubuque.  Twelve  hours  of  philosophy  and 
14  hours  of  theology  are  required,  but  the 
academic  atmosphere  Is  far  from  rigid.  "A 
freer  academic  atmosphere  Is  opening  up," 
says  Edmund  Demers,  a  lay  member  of  the 
f.iculty.  "In  the  old  days.  Catholic  schools 
were  more  concerned  with  virtue  than  Intel- 
lectual achievement.  We're  still  concerned 
with  virtue,  but  we  see  college  aa  an  Intel- 
lectual unfolding."  A  philosophy  student 
says  that  the  most  stimulating  books  she 
read  all  year  were  by  Jewish  Philosopher 
Martin  Buber.  The  Catholic  Index  of  For- 
bidden Books  is  frequently  Ignored.  "Religion 
permeates  everything."  says  Art  Major  Kay 
Kurt,  "but  you  don't  hear  God.  God.  God 
all  the  time." 

According  to  campus  legend,  the  founders 
of  Clarke  arrived  at  Dubuque  by  rlverboat  In 
1843  bringing  a  grand  piano  with  them.  The 
creative  arU  have  played  a  central  role  at 
the  college  ever  since.  The  girls  are  bored 
with  tiadltlonal  music,  preferring  to  hear 
concerts  by  Jazzman  Dave  Brubeck,  or  to 
put  on  their  own  performances  of  Virgil 
Thomson's  Medea  or  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Trouble  m  Tahiti.  Bold,  colorful  abetract 
painting,  sculpture,  ceramics  and  mosaics 
by  studenta  and  faculty  are  everywhere  on 
c;unpus,  reflecting  Demers'  concept  that  art 
"is  the  flesh  of  every  aspect  of  life."  In  drama 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  results  are  vigorous 
and  venturesome. 

"The  Deputy"  ' 

Cl.irke's  Coffee  House  theater,  a  twelve- 
Rirl  troupe.  Is  currently  on  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment tour  of  U.S.  Army  bases  in  Europe,  ac- 
companied by  two  nuns.  Last  week  they 
played  Munich  with  a  revue  of  songs  and 
blackouts  so  lively  and  worldly  that,  said 
one  G.I..  "only  on  second  thought  did  you 
notice  that  this  is  a  clean  show."  Campus 
productions  Include  not  only  classics  and 
Broadway  shows,  such  as  Th'  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank,  but  theater-of-the-absurd  plays  such 
us  Zoo  Story  and  T'le  Bald  Soprano,  and  next 


year  selections  from  The  Deputy.  Though 
some  Clarke  alumnae  have  become  career 
actresses,  tesichers  care  less  about  profession- 
alism than  awakening  Imagination. 

"The  fine  arts  satisfy  the  natural  cravings 
for  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful."  says 
Sister  Mary  Benedict,  who  used  to  head 
Clarke's  psychology  department.  "Women 
must  not  only  be  helpmates  and  companions 
to  their  husbands,  chauffeurs  and  counselors 
of  their  chHdren.  but  Intelligent,  generous 
participants  in  affairs  of  church  and  state." 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Sept.  18,  1964] 
Index  at  Clarke 
Sir:  As  the  ever  amazed  husband  of  a 
"Clarke  girl,"  I  want  to  congratulate  Time 
for  pointing  out  the  outstanding  training 
granted  to  students  at  Clarke  College  [Sept. 
4|.  It  was  a  fine  article  describing  a  fine 
school. 

John  R.  Reh.lt, 
Commissioner,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Sir:  Your  story  attractively  reflected  the 
intellectual,  cultural,  spiritual  and  social 
climate  of  our  community  of  scholars  at 
Clarke  College.  To  clarify  one  pcrint:  our 
faculty  does  not  Ignore  the  Index  or  Canon 
1399  (which  condemns  en  bloc  certain  classes 
of  books).  The  Archbishop  of  Dubuque  re- 
spects the  Intellectual  acumen  and  the  pru- 
dence of  our  faculty  In  judging  the  com- 
petence of  certain  students  to  read  restricted 
books.  In  upper-dlvlslon  courses,  our  more 
mature  students  read  and  freely  discuss  spe- 
cific reserved  workB  of  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Sartre — but  only  after  writ- 
ten permission  has  been  secured  from  the 
Chancery  Office. 

Sister  Mart  Anne,  B.V.M., 
Chairman,     Philosophy     Department, 
Clarke  College. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


THE  PANAMA  TREATIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  focus  of  the  country's  Interest  on 
issues  of  war  and  peace  in  more  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  the  President's  recent 
announcement  of  a  major  achievement  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  may 
have  been  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  an- 
nouncement on  Monday  June  26  of  the 
agreement  on  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
to  replace  the  original  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  concluded  in  1903  and  the  sup- 
plementary treaties  negotiated  in  1936 
and  1955. 

The  1903  treaty  has  been  a  source  of 
friction  and  controversy  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  canal  enterprise.  Efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
treaty  on  a  piecework  basis  have  been 
imsuccessful  and  2  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent armounced  his  intention  to  meet  the 
situation  head  on  by  negotiating  a  com- 
pletely new  treaty.  It  was  announced 
then  that  general  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  President  of  Panama 
that  the  new  treaty  would  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  of 
the  present  Canal  Zone  and  would  pro- 
vide that  Panama  would  share  with  the 
United  States  in  the  management  of  the 
canal  «md  in  the  benefits  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  canal.  These  have  been  the 
major  points  of  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  the  older  treaties  and  the  an- 
nouncement last  Monday  indicates  that 
a  mutually  satisfactory  formula  has  been 
developed  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new 


treaty.  This  is  a  development  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  tlie  United  States 
which  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  present  canal  the 
President  also  announced  agreement  on 
treaties  concerning  the  defense  of  the 
canal  and  its  neutrality  and  possible  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea  level  canal. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  an  artery  of  world  commerce  increases 
with  every  passing  year.  In  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  June  30,  1966,  a  total 
of  12,601  oceangoing  ships  passed 
through  the  canal  carrying  85  million 
tons  of  cargo,  a  new  record.  During  the 
first  11  months  and  20  days  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  12,977  ships  transited 
the  canal  surpassing  the  record  set  last 
year. 

The  canal  has  alwax's  been  a  great  op- 
erational success  but  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  points  of  friction  with  the 
Government  of  Panama,  arising  out  of 
the  old  treaties,  has  caused  embarrass- 
ment to  the  United  States  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Panama  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  out  of 
all  proportion  to  this  Government's  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  exclusive  rights 
granted  by  those  treaties.  New  agree- 
ments that  will  assure  continued  efficient 
operation  of  the  waterway  and  at  the 
same  time  recognize  Panama's  legitimate 
interest  in  the  operation  of  this  impor- 
tant facility  will  place  the  United  States 
in  a  far  stronger  position  than  it  has 
enjoyed  under  the  old  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  28,  1967, 
entitled  "The  Panama  Treaties,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Panama  Treaties 

Agreement  of  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama on  drafts  of  the  new  canal  treaties  rep- 
resents a  formidable  achievement  by  the 
negotiators  and  a  potential  boon  of  Immense 
signiflcance  for  their  countries.  Only  three 
years  ago,  canal  passions  were  running  so 
hot  that  violence  splattered  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  United  States  and  Panama 
briefly  broke  their  diplomatic  ties. 

To  move  from  that  moment  of  mutual 
political  bankruptcy  to  a  point  where  trusted 
representatives  of  both  sides  have  agreed  on 
the  shape  of  their  common  future  Is  deeply 
reassuring.  Panama  can  be  pleased  that  what 
for  It  Is  the  central  national  question  Is 
moving  toward  resolution.  The  United  States 
can  be  gratified  that,  by  treating  a  Email 
neighbor  with  respect,  it  has  won  tentative 
agreement  on  Issues  of  major  concern. 

The  old  1903  treaty,  let  us  recall,  w.is  a 
product  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  arrogance.  It 
gave  this  country  rights  "in  perpetuity"  over 
the  sovereign  territory  of  another  state.  By 
1964  the  treaty  was  a  scandal  and  a  s'i,lgma 
for  both  countries.  Riots  broke  out  in  the 
Zone  that  January.  Fortunately,  President 
Johnson  recovered  quickly  from  the  shock 
and,  in  agreeing  to  make  a  new  treaty, 
pledged  to  abrogate  the  old  one  and  hence- 
forth to  give  effective  recognition  to  Pan- 
ama's sovereignty  over  the  Zone. 

The  negotiating  teams  headed  by  Robert 
B.  Anderson  and  Fernando  Eleta  produced 
drafts  of  three  treaties.  Their  details  won't 
be  made  public  until  sent  to  the  respective 
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legtslatures   for    ratification    but    their   ouc- 
Unea  at*  already  clear. 

The  flrst  covers  the  continued  operation 
and  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal  The 
problem  was  to  reconcile  Panamanian  Inter- 
ests of  payment,  personnel  and  pride,  with 
American  interests  of  commerce  and  hemis- 
pheric security 

The  second  concerns  a  new  sea-level  canal, 
and  reflects  the  American  wish  to  obtain  an 
option  to  build  and  run  a  new  c<inal  In  Pan- 
ama, At  a  place  and  by  means  of  Its  own 
choice,  and  the  Panamanian  wish  to  In- 
fluence the  condltinns  under  which  a  new 
canal  would  be  dug  on  its  soil. 

The  third  treaty  details  the  conditions  on 
which  the  United  States  can  use  Panamanian 
territory  for  Its  military  Installations,  those 
for  defense  of  the  canal  i  and  Panama)  and 
those  for  Its  other  military  missions  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Until  the  treaties'  terms  are  made  public, 
no  one  can  say  how' either  legislature  will 
react  to  them  It  is  all  loo  certain,  however, 
that  In  both  countries,  rigid  super-national- 
ist elements  will  attack  them  as  a  sellout  In 
the  American  csuse.  these  elements  look  back. 
fondly  on  the  blg-stick  days  of  1903  In  Pan- 
ama, they  enjoy  inflaming  the  canal  issue  for 
radical  political  purp>ose8 

President  Johnson  and  President  Robles 
entered  the  negotiations  with  high  courage 
and  good  faith.  The  treaty  drafts  deserve,  m 
our  view,  the  most  sympathetic  consideration 
In  both  countries  For  Panama.  Its  very  fu- 
ture as  a  viable  nation  Is  at  stake  and  for  the 
United  States,  its  strategic  situation  and  its 
good  name. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate  I  wish  to  slate 
that  the  order  of  business  beginning  on 
Monday.  July  10.  will  be.  first,  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill  It  is  very  pos- 
sible. If  not  certain,  that  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  on  that  measure.  That  will 
be  followed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill,  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill. 
The  flrst  two  proposals  will  be  in  the 
order  announced,  and  then  there  will  be 
taken  up  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument  bill  'S  25',  the  election  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  iS. 
450).  and  the  air  quality  bill.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  very  Important  legislation,  and 
perhaps  additions  to  this  list,  when  we 
come  back.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
come  back  on  Monday.  July  10.  prepared 
to  work  and  prepared  to  hold  committee 
meetings,  and  to  be  here  for  votes  to  be 
undertaken. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  tMr.  Percy!  is  recog- 
nized. 


ECONOMIC  STRENGTH 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  E>resident,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  fulfill  its  interna- 
tional and  domestic  commitments,  it 
must  operate  from  a  position  of  economic 
strength.  I  speak  today,  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  fiscal  year,  because  I  fear  a  new- 
round  of  rising  prices  and  high  Interest 
rates  which  would  once  again  Impose  a 
harsh  burden  on  the  American  people. 

There  Is  confusion  over  the  prospec- 
tive size  of  the  fiscal  1968  deficit. 

This  week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
raising  the  Federal  debt  limit  by  $22  bil- 


lion, with  an  additional  temporary  in- 
crease of  $7  billion  scheduled  for  next 
year.  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  said  we 
may  face  a  1968  budget  deficit  of  almost 
$30  billion.  Although  Chairman  Ackley, 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in- 
sists that  January  estimates  of  a  $13  5 
billion  deficit  are  still  in  line.  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuiT  Fowler  admits  that  it 
could  go  over  $20  billion. 

There  Is  equal  confusion  about  the  ad- 
ministrations  tax  policies 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martui  sugge.sted  that  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  tax  increase 
requires  prompt  action  and.  further,  that 
a  6-[)ercent  surchari^e  miuht  not  be  high 
enough  Chairman  Martin  has  indicated 
he  favored  a  .similar  increa.se  in  f^ederal 
taxes  last  year  Huwever,  because  no  tax 
lncrea.se  was  enacted,  monctarj'  policy  of 
a  restrictive  nature  was  required  to  slow- 
runaway  inflation  Today,  many  sectors 
of  the  economy,  particularly  housing,  are 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  tho.se  days 
of  scarce  money  and  high  interest  rates. 

Apparently  the  administration  still 
wants  the  surcharge.  But  when  does  it 
want  It  to  become  etTeclive?  The  July  1 
date  originally  set  for  enactment  of  the 
surcharge  has  been  quietly  buried.  And 
does  It  want  6  percent,  or  more?  And 
how  will  it  be  applied?  Equally  to  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  or  will  one  be 
asked  to  bear  a  heavier  burden? 

On  Tue.sday  of  this  week.  Chairman 
Ackley,  of  the  Council  of  l^conomic  Ad- 
visers, appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  heard  him  subjected  to 
searching  lnquir>-  on  such  questions.  If 
anything,  Chairman  Ackley  s  replies  add 
to  the  uncertainty  over  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  proposals.  While  he  strongly 
pressed  the  need  for  an  "appropriate  "  tax 
increase,  he  refused  to  say  how  much  was 
wanted  or  when  it  should  become  effec- 
tive. 

I  believe  the  administration  should  de- 
velop its  tax  recommendations  only  after 
revising  its  1968  spending  estimates. 
While  budgetary-  and  economic  consider- 
ations may  make  a  tax  increase  neces- 
sary, the  decision  to  raise  taxes  cannot 
be  made  lii:;htly  High  taxes  can  exert  a 
drag  on  economic  growth,  and  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  costs.  Incentives,  and 
the  standard  of  living. 

The  American  taxpayer  already  carries 
a  staggering  burden  of  taxation  in  spite 
of  the  1964  reductions  In  Federal  rates. 
Higher  State  and  local  taxes,  as  well  as 
steadily  rising  Federal  payroll  taxe.s.  have 
held  down  the  growth  in  disposable  in- 
come. Per  capita  tax  receipts  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  have  bt^en 
rising  sharply.  The  per  capita  tax  burden 
rose  from  $600  in  1956  to  $899  in  1966. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
American  people  are  unwilling  to  accept 
these  burden.s — or  even  heavier  ones — if 
necessary  to  meet  our  commitments  and 
to  maintain  a  healthy  economy.  But  at 
the  very  least,  they  deserve  an  honest  ef- 
fort by  their  Government  to  reduce  or 
stretch  out  all  nonessential  Federal 
spending. 

Are  expenditure  cuts  economically  de- 


fen.sible?  There  is  no  point  in  tightening 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  if .  as  a  result,  the 
economy  were  to  slip  into  recession  or 
a  period  of  prolonged  slow  growth.  Re- 
cession or  slow  growth  not  only  means 
fewer  job  opportunities,  but  also  lower 
revenues  and  possibly  even  larger  budget 
deficits. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
economy  has  been  at  a  standstill.  It  is 
still  adjusting  itself  to  a  more  sustain- 
able rate  of  growth  after  the  inflationary 
Jjoom  of  1966. 

However,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  without  greater  budget  restraint  a 
new  period  of  inflationary  growth  may  be 
ahead. 

Monetary  policy  has  moved  to  an  ex- 
tremely cxpansionarj'  position  since  last 
fall. 

Total  bank  credit  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  almost  15  percent  this  year — one 
of  the  largest  increases  on  record. 

Fiscal  policy  is  the  most  expansionary 
in  nearly  a  decade. 

Actions  already  taken  or  proposed  will 
contribute  even  more  fiscal  stimulus. 
There  has  been  a  major  tax  reduction: 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Another  tax  cut  will  occur  next 
spring  with  the  scheduled  reduction  in 
auto  and  telephone  excise  taxes.  The 
President's  proposal  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  increase  Treaisury 
cash  payments  in  fiscal  1968  by  nearly 
$4 '  ■>  billion,  but  will  be  offset  by  proposed 
new  revenues  amounting  to  only  one- 
half  that  amount  In  calendar  1968. 

There  are  already  signs  of  recovery 
within  the  private  sector.  Housing  starts 
are  up.  Auto  sales  are  up.  There  are 
indications  that  the  lag  in  retail  sales 
will  soon  be  over. 

As  the  private  economy  accelerates, 
the  stage  will  be  set  for  a  new  inflation- 
ary boom.  Rising  civilian  and  govern- 
ment wage  demands  will  reinforce  the 
cost  pressures  that  are  already  an  infla- 
tionary element  in  the  current  economic 
situation.  Rapidly  rising  costs  will 
squeeze  profits,  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  substantial  price  increases. 

A  failure  to  exercise  fiscal  restraint 
poses  still  another  threat.  The  size  of 
the  budget  deficit  now  widely  anticipated 
for  fiscal  1968  will  require  massive  new 
Federal  financing,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$16  billion  in  the  second  half  of  calendar 
1967.  The  impact  of  such  Federal  bor- 
rowing could  drive  interest  rates  to  levels 
even  higher  than  during  the  severe  credit 
squeeze  of  1966.  a  result  of  an  unwilling- 
ness last  year  to  face  fiscal  facts  and 
take  necessary  action.  A  similar  feature 
now  could  threaten  the  foundation  of 
our  prosperity. 

Fiscal  responsibility  above  all  requires 
reductions  in  spending  that  would,  like 
a  tax  increase,  reduce  the  prospective 
deficit. 

However,  the  outlook  for  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  uncertain.  The  question  of 
military  expenditures  accounts  for  much 
of  the  uncertainty.  This  fiscal  year,  de- 
fense spending  was  $10  billion  higher 
than  the  administration  predicted.  Last 
year  the  administration  underestimated 
by  $6  blUion.  These  miscalculations  led 
to  skepticism  over  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
1968. 


Authorities  in  the  field  more  experi- 
enced and  wiser  than  I,  who  in  the  past 
have  successfully  predicted  the  level  of 
defense  spending,  have  said  that  fiscal 
1968  military  expenditures  will  be  at  least 
$4  to  $6  billion  higher  than  the  adminis- 
tration has  estimated.  And  even  this  esti- 
mate could  be  conservative  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  sharply  escalated. 

While  we  have  seen  occasional  signs  of 
economy  in  the  management  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, neither  the  administration  nor 
the  Congress  has  faced  the  realities  of  our 
national  situation.  Every  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral spending  is  not  equally  vital.  Every 
dollar  spent  does  not  yield  equal  benefits 
in  relation  to  costs. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee believe  that  it  is  desirable  and 
possible  to  make  budget  reductions  total- 
ling $5  bDlion  oi  $6  billion.  Sixteen  of  the 
20  members  of  the  committee  specifically 
urged  these  reductions  last  March. 

This  was  not  a  call  for  a  reduction  in 
current  spending  levels,  but  in  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  proposals.  Even  if  the  $5  bil- 
lion reduction  lecommended  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  were  made,  the 
level  of  fiscal  1968  expenditures  still 
would  be  $3.3  billion  higher  than  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1967. 

Increases  in  spending  have  been  suffi- 
ciently documented  by  many  others. 
However,  there  is  one  statistic  that  I  will 
bring  to  your  attention :  In  the  period  be- 
tween fiscal  1965  and  the  estimate  for 
fiscal  1968,  cash  budget  outlays  will  rise 
$50  billion.  This  is  a  12  percent  annual 
rate  of  increase,  or  almost  three  times 
larger  than  the  economy  can  grow  at  full 
employment. 

But  where  can  cuts  be  made?  Ob- 
viously, while  we  are  at  war,  the  needs 
of  defense  must  be  met.  However,  even 
during  World  War  II,  Congress  sought 
out  and  eliminated  waste  in  the  Military 
Establishment.  A  similar  effort  is  re- 
quired today.  A  tighter  defense  budget 
need  not  mean  a  weaker  Military  Estab- 
lishment. ' 

In  the  nondefense  area,  there  are 
many  budgetary  items  not  essential  to 
economic  growth  or  national  welfare. 
We  in  the  Senate  Space  Committee  have 
just  trimmed  the  appropriation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration by  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Huge  outlays  on  public  works 
and  construction  should  be  deferred  or 
stretched  out.  In  a  period  when  food 
scarcity  is  replacing  yesterday's  food  sur- 
pluses, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
budget  also  offers  possibilities  for  cut- 
backs in  spending. 

An  immediate  review  of  Federal 
spending  policies  should  be  made.  I  urge 
a  three-point  program  for  such  review: 

First.  Establish  priorities  among  Fed- 
eral programs; 

Second.  Review  Federal  responsibili- 
ties to  determine  which  ones  could  be 
better  performed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and. 

Third.  Search  for  areas  in  which  the 
private  economy  would  effectively  as- 
sume some  of  the  functions  now  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  I  consider  each  point  important 
to  an  orderly  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 


ing, I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  solv- 
ing national  problems.  I  urge  prompt 
development  of  new  efforts  in  this  area. 
There  are  inspiring  examples  of  such 
projects  in  the  fields  of  housing,  child 
care  centers,  and  job  training.  Similarly, 
I  would  hope  the  proposal  to  make  the 
postal  system  more  private  in  manage- 
ment and  control  would  be  closely  ex- 
amined. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  the  only 
element  of  our  society  that  is  dedicated 
to  solving  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 
The  private  citizen,  the  businessman, 
and  the  labor  leader  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  responsibility  along 
with  Government.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  their  desire 
and  ability. 

Ultimately  there  is  little  hope  of  signif- 
icantly reducing  Federal  spending  with- 
out the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
executive  branch.  For  the  executive  not 
only  recommends  the  level  of  new  ap- 
propriations, but  once  the  appropriations 
are  made,  i.  controls  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditures other  than  those  established 
by  law. 

There  is  no  hope  of  significantly  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending  unless  the  legisla- 
ture exercises  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
initiative  that  characterizes  good  man- 
agement In  the  governmental  sector  as 
well  as  the  private  sector. 

If  the  Federal  Government  hopes  to 
preserve  a  strong  economy,  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  must  act 
less  hypocritically  about  spending  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  adminis- 
tration or  Members  of  Congress  are  ir- 
responsible In  proposing  new  programs 
or  even  increasing  some  others.  Condi- 
tions and  changing  circiunstances  in  a 
dynamic  society  constantly  require 
change.  But  it  does  mean  that  greater 
discipline  must  be  exercised  in  reducing 
others  or  even  eliminating  some  pro- 
grams that  our  changing  society  makes 
less  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  Congress  is  going 
to  enact  larger  and  larger  appropriations, 
then  it  should  not  complain  about  en- 
larging the  Federal  debt  or  increasing 
taxes. 

The  executive  must  not  Issue  forecasts 
which  camouflage  harsh  fiscal  realities 
to  discourage  congressional  spending 
cuts. 

The  administration  should  immediately 
disclose  the  budgetary  outlook  and  its 
own  policies  to  promote  stability.  This 
requires  a  resubmission  of  its  fiscal  1968 
expenditure  proposals.  Satisfied  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  I  would  favor  a  tax 
increase  to  cut  back  the  current  deficits. 

Our  economic  strength  is  essential  to 
our  own  security  and  that  of  the  free 
world.  The  course  now  embarked  upon, 
inflation,  rising  interest  costs,  and  stag- 
gering deficits  will  not  insure  us  the 
necessary  degree  of  strength.  With  res- 
olution and  a  greater  sense  of  purpose, 
we  can  get  back  on  course. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  usual  clarity  and  great  understand- 
ing, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  provided  tis  with  a  prescription 


for  the  kind  of  leadership  needed  to  re- 
store this  country's  economic  balance. 

He  has  accurately  described  the  un- 
willingness of  the  administration  to  face 
up  to  the  Nation's  fiscal  realities. 

The  Senator  has  charted  a  course  for 
legislative  responsibility  as  well.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  courage. 

The  people  of  Oregon  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  this  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
The  threatened  increase  in  interest  rates 
will  mean  the  continued  sluggishness  of 
the  housing  market  which  in  tm-n  has 
its  extremely  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
State's  timber  economy.  More  mills  will 
close;  more  men  will  become  unemployed. 

I  have  urged  the  administration  to 
recognize  these  signs  of  economic  im- 
balance and  take  appropriate  action. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  excellent  analysis  of  our  economic 
problems  and  for  the  forthright  solu- 
tions he  has  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  very  timely  and  thought- 
ful message  on  a  subject  that  will  cer- 
tainly receive  increasing  attention  as  the 
session  of  Congress  proceeds. 

It  has  been  heartening  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  activity  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  The  statement  he  made 
today  is  one  of  the  major  efforts  he  has 
made  so  far  in  contributing  to  the  work 
in  the  Senate.  However,  it  has  also  been 
observed  that,  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  he  has  brought  a  steady  tone, 
a  clear  voice,  and  constructive  thinking. 
I  hope  the  message  he  brought  to  us  this 
morning  will  be  seriously  considered  as 
an  outline  for  action  in  the  several  fields 
to  which  he  called  attention,  action 
which  certainly  is  deserved. 


NEW  WEAPONS  NEEDED  IN  WAR 
AGAINST  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  vitals 
of  American  society  are  threatened  with 
the  cancerous  growth  of  organized  crime 
in  this  country.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
described  it  as  "filth  with  a  vile  stench," 
and  "the  personification  of  every  lawless 
evil." 

He  and  other  responsible  law  enforce- 
ment officials  throughout  the  country 
have  pleaded  for  public  support  for  their 
attempts  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
scourge.  Too  often  the  response  has  been 
indifference  and  apathy. 

For  those  who  care  to.  learn  the  facts, 
the  nature  of  this  threat  is  easily  ascer- 
tainable. The  public  record  contains 
many  efforts  to  study  and  do  something 
about  this  menace.  In  1950,  Attorney 
General  McGrath  called  a  conference  on 
organized  crime.  In  the  same  year  the 
American  Bar  Association  established  a 
special  study  commission. 

Congress  has  devoted  painstaking 
study  to  the  subject  dating  from  the 
early  fifties  when  a  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Inter- 
state Commerce  was  created  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Several  years  later,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
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Labor  or  Manageinent  Field  conducted 
an  exhaustive  study. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  continued  this  woric 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  J . 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  held 
hearings  concerning  gambling  and  orga- 
nized crime  in  1961.  Eighty-nine  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  Thirty-three  of  these 
invoked  the  privilege  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. In  1963  and  1964.  hearings  were 
held  concerning  organized  crime  and 
illicit  traffic  in  narcotics.  These  consisted 
of  15  days  of  hearings  with  54  witnesses. 
Extensive  material  concerning  La  Cosa 
Nostra  was  placed  in  the  hearing  record 
based  on  the  testimony  of  Joe  Valachi. 

Annually  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  reported  to 
Congress  In  testimony  bt-fore  the  respec- 
tive Appropriations  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Most  recently,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  devoted  un 
entire  chapter  in  Its  report  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  addition,  numerous  studies  have 
been  made  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

So  the  record  is  detailed  and  docu- 
mented, but  congressional  and  public 
response  has  been  spotty  at  best.  While 
efforts  to  control  it  continue  unabated, 
organized  crime  extends  into  so  many 
areas  of  endeavor  that,  on  balance.  It 
appears  that  we  are  barely  holding  our 
own. 

NATUBI    or   OBCANIZED    CRIMS 

Organized  crime  In  the  United  States 
is  a  tightly  knit  and  strictly  disciplined 
criminal  cartel.  The  largest  organiza- 
tion Is,  of  course.  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

This  criminal  tyranny  has  been  found 
according  to  Director  Hoover,  to  control 
the  major  racket  activities  in  many  of 
our  major  metropolitan  areas.  It  oper- 
ates on  a  nationwide  basis  and  even 
across  International  borders.  Until  the 
spotlight  of  national  attention  was  fo- 
cused upon  this  group  by  Senate  investi- 
gating committees  and  others,  It  car- 
ried on  Its  nefarious  activities  with  al- 
most complete  secrecy.  It  is  bound  by  its 
own  body  of  "law"  and  "justice."  which 
Is  not  responsive  co  the  control  or  au- 
thority of  established  legal  institutions. 

La  Cosa  Nostra  has  a  well-defined  or- 
ganizational structure.  It  is  broken 
down  Into  geographic  or  population 
groups,  each  group  referrec'  to  as  a 
"family."  Often  there  is  a  well-deflned 
chain  of  command  simitar  to  the  mili- 
tary. Top  leaders  in  each  family"  con- 
sist of  bosses,  underbosses,  counselors — 
"consigner!  ■ — varying  numbers  of  "ca- 
poregima"  or  captains  The  general 
cadre  are  often  referred  to  as  soldiers." 
amico  nostro — friend  of  ours — or.  In 
some  cases,  "button  man."  The  soldiers 
carry  out  missions  or  assignments  from 
superiors  ranging  from  running  errands 
to  contract  murders.  They  are  the  or- 
gani^tion's  enforcement  arm. 

Nationally  the  most  powerful  and 
feared  bosses  make  up  the  ruling  body  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  group  is  known  as 
"the  commission."  The  commission  pre- 
sides over  about  two  dozen  "families' 
operating  throughout  the  country.  In  all. 


the  total  membership  in  these  "families" 
exceeds  3,000  with  more  than  2,000  in  the 
New  York  area  alone. 

This  group  has  been  found  to  be  the 
dominant  criminal  group  in  tliis  coun- 
try. It  works  closely  with  leading  racket 
figures  from  a  variety  of  other  groups. 
Mr.  Hoover  contends  Uiat — 

Taken  at  a  wbole.  Ijl  Cosa  Nostra,  operat- 
ing in  concert  with  other  le«.s  important 
racket  fjroups.  prfsents  a  serious  threat  to 
tlie  well  beliig  ol  our  society 


Mr.  President,  the  President's  Crime 
Ccunmifislon  Report  contains  an  orga- 
nizational chart  of  an  organized  crime 
family  that  Is  most  appropriate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A  n  organized  crime  family 
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OIGANlZeO    CRIME  S    PENETH.ATION    INTO 
LBCrTl.MAT«    BUSINJLSS 

Mr  HRUSKA  The  illegal  activities  of 
organized  crime — gambling,  narcotics, 
loan  sharking,  pro.stitution,  extortion, 
and  the  rest — generate  tremendous 
amoimts  of  gross  revenue,  mostly  in  cash. 
Estimates  of  this  take  run  Into  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  annually  Substantial, 
though  unkno^Mi,  amounts  of  this  money 
are  then  funneled  into  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

Virtually  no  area  of  the  economy  is 
free  of  organized  crime  activity.  Barber- 
shops and  brokerage  houses,  real  es- 
tate and  restaurant.s,  construction  and 
housewrecking.  garbage  removal  and 
garment  manufacturing,  vending  and 
coin  machine  opera tion.s — especially  cig- 
arettes and  jukeboxes — entertainment 
and  sports,  have  been  infected  by  the 
hoodlimi  influences 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Criminal 
Laws  Subcommittee  by  the  district  at- 
torney of  a  major  metropolitan  jurLs- 
diction  reveals  that  organized  crime  In 
this  one  area  alone  had  attempted  to  In- 
filtrate and  take  over  the  area's  barber 
shops,  garbage  collection.  Jukeboxes, 
and  even  retail  milk  distribution  In  each 
of  these  Instances,  large  amounts  of  cash 
coupled  with  threats  of  violence,  extor- 
tion, and  similar  techniques  were  utilized 
by  mobsters  to  achieve  their  desired  ob- 
jectives: monopoly  control  of  these  en- 
terprises 

Oftentimes  loan  sharking  activities  are 
the  entering  wedge  Sometimes  called 
"shylocking."  loan  sharking  not  only 
produces  great  amounts  of  cash  for  the 
hoodlums,  but  Is  often  a  vehicle  by  which 
they  obtain  control  of  business  enter- 
prises. In  some  cases,  public  records 
show,  loan  sharks  have  forced  business- 
men who  have  borrowed  from  them  to 
place  one  or  more  of  the  henchmen  on 
the  company  payrolls.  This  is  often  the 
first  step  toward  the  eventual  take- 
over of  a  company.  In  one  operation  in 
the  midwest,  a  hoodlum  forced  a  small 
businessman  who  had  accepted  a  loan 
to  place  him  on  the  company  payroll  at 
a  "salary"  of  $1,000  per  month.  This 
"salary"  covered  only  the  Interest  on  the 
loan  and  did  not  apply  to  principal. 

No  holds  are  barred  when  It  comes  to 
collection  methods.  Debtors  have  been 


subjected  to  severe  physical  beatings  and 
maimings  or  have  even  been  put  to 
death.  Others  have  been  coerced  through 
threats  against  their  families  or  friends. 

In  recent  weeks  the  financial  journals 
have  carried  stories  of  current  Investiga- 
tions involving  manipulation  of  listed 
stocks  on  a  major  exchange  by  persons 
with  known  underworld  ties.  A  simple 
but  effective  procedure  was  followed. 
First,  an  established  brokerage  house 
would  be  penetrated  by  the  placing  of  a 
customer's  man  with  a  criminal  back- 
ground. Then,  miraculously,  almost  over- 
night, the  new  man  would  become  a  top 
producer  and  attract  "customers"  with 
substantial  fimds  available  lor  Invest- 
ment. From  there,  target  companies 
would  be  selected,  then  substantial  and 
carefully  controlled  purchases  of  stock- 
holdings negotiated.  Then  proven  tech- 
niques would  be  utilized  to  nm  up  the 
selling  price  of  the  affected  stock.  False 
rumors  would  be  circulated  as  to  poten- 
tial earnings  or  new  product  develop- 
ments. Mergers  and  acquisitions,  real  or 
imagined,  were  promoted.  When  stock 
values  soared  to  desired  levels,  profit- 
taking  would  occur.  Then  the  helpless 
management,  stockholders,  and  creditors 
were  left  holding  the  bag. 

Numerous  other  examples  could  be 
cited,  but  the  following  extract  from  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  is  per- 
tinent: 

Today,  the  kinds  of  production  and  service 
Industries  and  businesses  that  organized 
crime  controls  or  has  Invested  in  range  from 
accounting  firms  to  yeast  manufacturing. 
One  criminal  syndicate  alone  has  real  estate 
Interests  with  an  estimated  value  of  $300 
million.  In  a  few  instances,  racketeers  con- 
trol nationwide  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  with  known  and  respected  brand 
amines. 

The  Commission  also  Identified  at  least 
four  methods  by  which  control  of  legiti- 
mate business  has  been  acquired.  These 
are: 

First.  Investing  concealed  profits  ac- 
quired from  gambling  and  other  illegal 
enterprises. 

Second.  Accepting  business  interests 
in  payment  of  the  owner's  gambling 
debts. 

Third.  Foreclosing  on  usurious  loans. 


Fourth.  Using  various  forms  of  extor- 
tion. 

Also,  more  sophisticated  techniques 
are  known.  One  organized  crime  group 
offered  to  lend  money  to  a  business  on 
condition  that  a  racketeer  be  appointed 
to  the  company's  board  of  directors  and 
that  a  nominee  for  the  lenders  be  given 
first  option  to  purchase  the  company's 
stock  if  a  public  sale  were  made.  The 
criminal  groups  also  collect  on  defaulted 
loans  by  acquiring  control  over  busi- 
nesses and  then  devise  a  bankruptcy 
fraud  or  collect  on  fire  insurance  after 
the  tangible  assets  of  the  business  have 
been  deliberately  destroyed  by  arson. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
concluded  that  "too  little  is  known  about 
the  effects  on  the  economy  of  organized 
crime's  entry  into  the  business  world," 
but  suggested  that  the  harm  done  to  the 
public  at  least  suggests  how  criminal 
cartels  can  undermine  free  competition. 
The  ordinary  businessman  Is  hard 
pressed  to  compete  with  a  syndicate  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  ap- 
peared In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
some  time  ago  which  documents  the 
ways  in  which  organized  crime  infiltrates 
legitimate  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THE     USE    or    THE     ANTTrRUST    LAWS    TO    FIGHT 
ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  recent  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  con- 
tained this  comment: 

Law  enforcement's  way  of  fighting  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  primitive  compared 
to  organized  crime's  way  of  operating.  Law 
enforcement  must  use  methods  at  least  as 
efficient  as  organized  crime's. 

Organized  crime,  which  takes  billions 
of  dollars — mostly  In  cash  and  mostly 
untaxed — annually  from  the  American 
public,  has  broadened  its  operations  by 
Infiltrating  and  taking  over  legitimate 
businesses.  Once  organized  crime  has  en- 
tered a  legitimate  business,  it  oftentimes 
uses  Its  great  pQwer  and  resources  to 
secure  a  monopoly  in  the  field. 

With  its  extensive  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate business,  organized  crime  thus 
poses  a  major  threat  to  the  American 
economic  system.  The  proper  function- 
ing of  a  free  economy  requires  that  eco- 
nomic decisions  be  made  by  persons  free 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment.  Force  or 
fear  limits  choice,  ultimately  reduces 
quality,  and  Increases  prices.  When  or- 
ganized crime  moves  into  a  business.  It 
brings  all  the  techniques  of  violence  and 
intimidation  which  it  used  in  its  Illegal 
businesses.  Competitors  are  eliminated 
and  customers  confined  to  sponsored 
suppliers.  Its  effect  is  even  more  un- 
wholesome than  other  monopolies  be- 
cause Its  position  does  not  rest  on  eco- 
nomic superiority.  Law  enforcement  here 
Is  complicated  In  most  of  the  ways  noted 
above  in  the  areas  of  Illegal  businesses. 

The  threat  of  organized  crime  to  our 
business  economy  as  well  as  to  our  en- 
tire fabric  of  life  Is  so  great  that  we 
must  make  effective  use  of  all  available 


resources  In  the  task  of  combating  or- 
gsmized  crime.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
we  had  the  tools  and  failed  to  use  them. 

PROVISIONS    or    EXXSTIMC    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

The  existing  antitrust  laws  appear  to 
possess  certain  features  which  render 
them  appropriate  for  use  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  makes 
Illegal  "every  combination,  combination 
In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations"— 15  USC  1. 

Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  provides 
that  "every  person  who  shall  monopolize 
or  attempt  to  monopolize  or  combine  or 
conspire,  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States"  is  engaging  in  an  illegal  enter- 
prise—15  USC  2. 

Violation  of  either  of  these  sections 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  up  to 
1  year  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000  or  both. 

In  addition  to  criminal  penalties,  the 
antitrust  laws  provide  for  civil  enforce- 
ment. Private  parties  who  are  Injured 
by  conduct  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  may  bring  actions  to  recover  three 
times  their  losses,  plus  their  attorney's 
fees— 15  USC  15. 

In  a  private  damage  suit,  the  fact  of  a 
prior  Government  antitrust  judgment 
involving  the  same  conduct  may  be  used 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  violated — 15  USC 
16. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  a  grtmd 
jury  about  antitrust  violations  are  given 
Immimlty  from  prosecution — 15  USC  32. 

The  antitrust  laws  provide  for  dis- 
covery of  facts  by  means  of  the  grand 
jury  process  in  criminal  Investigations, 
and  by  means  of  a  civil  investigative 
demand  by  the  Justice  Department  In 
clvU  actions— 15  USC  1312. 

The  above  cited  provisions  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  many  organized  crime 
activities. 

APPLICATIONS  or  ANTTTRUST  LAWS 

In  United  States  v.  Bitz,  282  P.  2d  465 
(2d  Cir.  1960),  the  court  of  appeals  sus- 
tained an  indictment  under  section  1  of 
tne  Sherman  Act.  In  this  case,  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  used  to  combat  activities 
of  racketeers  who  were  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  In  the  wholesale  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines In  the  New  York  City  area.  The 
conspiracy  operated  by  means  of  strikes 
and  strike  threats  to  coerce  distributors 
to  pay  the  conspirators  sums  of  money. 
Those  who  refused  had  their  shipments 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  interfered 
with.  Convictions  were  subsequently  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  indictment. 

In  United  States  v.  Pemisylvania  Ref- 
use Removal  Ass'n,  357  P.  2d  806  (3d  Cir. 
1966),  cert,  denied,  384  U.S.  961  (1966), 
defendants  were  engaged  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  restrain  trade  In  refuse  removal, 
which  operated  in  part  by  means  of  the 
coercion  of  nonmembers  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ciimlnal  convictions  were  up- 
held on  appeal  in  this  case. 

And,  In  Los  Angeles  Meat  &  Provision 
Driver's  Union  v.  United  States.  371  U.S. 
94  (1962),  the  antitrust  laws  were  used 
in  a  civil  case  to  attack  and  enjoin  a  con- 


spiracy in  the  sale  of  yellow  grease  which 
was  enforced  In  a  coercive  manner. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  magnitude 
of  organized  crime's  interference  with 
legitimate  business.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  conduct  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  best  means 
whereby  the  antitrust  laws  could  be 
used  more  actively  and  more  effectively 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Such  an  investigation  could  also  be  used 
to  discover  what,  if  any,  additional  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  effective  against  organized  crime. 

As  a  vehicle  for  seeking  ways  to  ap- 
ply this  field  of  statutory  law  to  orga- 
nized crime,  I  introduce  today  two  bills 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  other 
Senators.  Also,  companion  bills  are  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Poff,  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  crime. 

The  first  bill,  S.  2048,  would  make  the 
use  of  intentionally  and  deliberately  un- 
reported income  derived  from  one  line  of 
business  in  another  line  of  business  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  would 
enable  the  antitrust  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  act  promptly  to  discover  the 
source  of  funds  by  means  of  discovery 
techniques,  and  add  the  sanction  of  pri- 
vate treble  damage  suits.  Thus,  orga- 
nized criminal  activity  in  legitimate  busi- 
nesses could  be  attacked  before  Its  anti- 
competitive effect  had  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  the  business. 

By  limiting  its  application  to  Inten- 
tionally unreported  income,  this  pro- 
posal highlights  the  fact  that  the  evil  to 
be  curbed  is  the  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage inherent  in  the  large  amount  of 
illicit  income  available  to  organized 
crime. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  analogous 
to  the  doctrine  that  If  a  patent  is  misused 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  patent  grant  or  Is 
employed  to  coerce  competitors,  the 
patent  becomes  unenforceable  against 
infringers  and  constitutes  illegal  monop- 
olization under  the  antitrust  laws.  For 
example  Switzer  Brothers,  Inc.  v.  Lock- 
lin,  297  F.  2d  39  (7th  Cir.  1961  >,  cert, 
denied,  369  U.S.  851  (1962). 

The  second  bill,  S.  2049,  would  pro- 
hibit the  Investment  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  income  derived  from 
specified  criminal  activities — especially 
those  criminal  activities  engaged  In  by 
members  of  organized  crime  families 
such  as  gambling,  bribery,  narcotics,  ex- 
tortion and  the  like.  A  full  range  of 
criminal  and  civil  sanctions  which  now 
exist  In  our  antitrust  laws  would  be  made 
available  to  enforcement  oflfcials  and  to 
persons  adversely  affected  by  such  in- 
vestments. 

The  antitrust  laws  now  provide  a  well 
established  vehicle  for  attacking  anti- 
competitive activity  of  all  kinds.  They 
contain  broad  discovery  provisions  as 
well  as  civil  and  criminal  sanctions. 
These  extraordinarily  broad  and  flexible 
remedies  ought  to  be  used  more  exten- 
sively against  the  "legitimate"  business 
activities  of  organized  crime. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  bills  I  intro- 
duce will  not  be  necessary.  It  may  de- 
velop during  hearings  that  adequate 
machinery  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
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existing  law  to  protect  letiltimate  busi- 
ness against  the  ravat^es  of  orgaiiized 
crime.  However,  tf  thi.s  is  not  the  case. 
Congress  should  be  advised  promptly  so 
that  early  consideration  can  be  given  to 
these  or  other  measures  which  may  ap- 
propriately deal  with  this  vital  field  of 
such  unfair  and  predatory  competition. 

SPECUL  ASSISTANCE  TO   STATE  AND  LOCAL  JTTKIS- 
DICTIONS     TO     fOMBAT     ORGANIZED     CRl.ME 

Tlie  Preoident's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  made  several  significant  obocrva- 
tions  concerning;  the  efforts  of  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  combat  organi,:ed 
crime.  It  found  tiiat — 

No  otate  or  local  law  enforcement  agency 
Is  adequately  auilled  to  deal  succeiifully 
With  the  problems  uf  breiKing  duwn  crim- 
inal organlz.Ttlons  .  Local  police  are 
hampered  by  their  llmUed  Jurisdiction,  and 
law  enforcement  has  not  resp<inded  by  de- 
veloping ButBclent  coordination  among  the 
agencies. 

The  Commission  found  that  tactical 
rather  than  strategic  intelligence  gath- 
ering was  most  often  engaged  in  by  local 
enforcement  agencies  for  the  immediate 
objective  of  prosecution.  Thus,  signifi- 
cant gaps  in  knowledge  occurred  in  the 
ways  In  which  criminal  cartels  organize 
and  operate  as  a  business  If  a  body  of 
strategic  Intelligence  information  were 
developed  In  the  various  affected  JurLs- 
dlctlor\s.  agencies  would  be  better  able  to 
predict  what  directions  organized  crime 
might  take  and  how  to  cope  more  effec- 
tively with  them. 

The  Commission  observed  that  when 
Information  is  obtained  very  often  there 
Is  little  or  no  cooperation  with  other  ju- 
risdictions exchanging  information  with 
each  other. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  attorney  general  of  every  State 
where  organized  crime  exists  should 
form  a  special  unit  of  attorneys  and  In- 
vestigators to  gather  information  and 
assist  In  prosecution  relative  to  orga- 
nized crime.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  police  departments  of  every  major 
city  should  have  special  intelligence 
units  concentrating  on  organized  crim- 
inal activity  and  prosecutors  should  be 
equipped  with  sufflclent  manpower  as- 
signed fuU  time  to  organized  crime 
cases. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
create  a  central  Intelligence  office  utiliz- 
ing computers  and  other  sophisticated 
data-gathering  and  related  techniques. 
Also,  special  Federal  financial  assistance 
should  be  available  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  at)ove-recommended  ac- 
tivities at  the  regional.  State  and  local 
levels. 

In  order  to  carry  forward  these  rec- 
omendatlons.  I  am  introducing  amend- 
ment— No.  223 — to  the  administration's 
crime  control  bill— S.  917— to  provide 
such  assistance. 

In  those  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  which  have  significant  or- 
ganized crime  activity,  there  would  be 
authorized  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of;  First,  developing 
State  plans  to  combat  organized  crime; 
second,  establishing  or  supporting  State 
and  local  organized  crime  enforcement 


agencies;  and,  third,  establishing  systems 
for  organized  crime  intelligence  centers. 
The.se  functions  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
State  org£inized  crime  prevention  coun- 
cils. 

ELECTRONIC    SfRVEILLA.NCK 

Testimony  of  respected  law  enforce- 
ment ofQcials  before  the  Senate  Criminal 
Laws  Subcommittee  indicated  that  the 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  was  an  es- 
sential tool  in  efforts  to  combat  or^a- 
nl^ed  crime  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hoi.;an  of  New  York  iias  described  the 
techniques  as  "the  single  most  valuable 
weapon  In  law  enforcements  fiaht 
a^rainst  organized  crime."  Unfortunately, 
this  valuable  and  proven  technique  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
and  confusion.  Ltist  year  in  testimony  be- 
f»r  thf-  subcommittee,  former  Attorney 
Gcnrral  Katzenbach  stated: 

sin' e  1940.  every  Atturnoy  Generrtl  h«.s 
construed  the  act  as  not  prohtbitinK  wire- 
tapping as  such,  but  as  prohibiting  the  inter- 
ception and  di-sclcsure  or  use  for  personal 
beuetU  of  the  infurmatlou  so  obtained  Be- 
cause of  the  prohlbitlua  on  disclosure,  infor- 
m  ition  obt.iineU  as  a  re.sult  of  a  wiretap 
cannot  be  used  by  State  nr  Federal  authori- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  prosecution. 

I  agree  with  my  predecessor  that  the  pres- 
ent law  regarding  wiretapping  Is  intolerable. 
In  fact.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  stiite  that  It 
would  be  difJlcuU  to  devise  a  law  more  totally 
unsiitisfactory  In  Ita  consequences  than 
that    which   has   evolved   from  section   605. 

Certainly,  notliing  has  occurred  in  the 
interim  to  change  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

While  there  is  legitimate  and  real  con- 
cern over  the  threat  to  tlie  right  of 
privacy  which  can  be  posed  by  Indis- 
criminate and  uncontrolled  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  or  bugging,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  some  action  be  taken  A  majority  of 
the  Presidents  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  dealing  .specifically  with  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  In  its  task  force 
report  on  organized  crime  the  Commis- 
sion offered  specific  recommendations  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  with  proper 
safeguards  and  controls  proposed  by 
Federal  and  State  statutes,  electronic 
surveillance  can  be  a  most  useful  and 
effective  tool  Accordingl>',  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  bill  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

The  bill  has  the  following  major 
features: 

Private  utilization  of  wiretapping  and 
bugging  would  be  flatly  prohibited. 

Federal  authorities  would  be  author- 
ized upon  Uie  obtaining  of  Federal  court 
orders  pursuant  to  application  of  the  ap- 
propriate US.  attorney,  to  conduct  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  Investigation  of 
specified  crimes  Involving  national  secu- 
rity and  serious  criminal  offenses. 

At  the  State  level,  electronic  surveil- 
lance would  be  authorised  pursuant  to 
State  statute  and  upon  order  of  a  court 
of  general  jurisdiction. 

An  elatwrate  system  of  checks  and 
safeguards  would  be  established  whereby 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  would  be 
available  to  prevent  abuses  and  unau- 
thorized surveillance  by  public  officials 
and  private  persons. 


VEX3C8   NEW    YORK 

On  June  12.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  deliv- 
ered an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Berger  v.  New  York — No. 
615 — October  term  1966.  This  opinion 
struck  down  the  New  York  State  permis- 
sive wiretapping  law  and  set  forth  judi- 
cial standards  to  be  applied  In  the  form- 
ulation of  any  new  statute  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping. 

This  decision  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed and  has  been  taken  into  full  con- 
sideration In  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
which  I  now  Introduce.  As  I  understand, 
Mr.  Clark's  opinion  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing standards; 

First.  There  must  be  a  neutral  and  de- 
tached authority  interposed  between  the 
(xjlice  and  the  public;  that  is,  orders  for 
Interception  of  the  communications  fall- 
ing within  the  privilege  of  the  fourth 
amendment  must  be  issued  upon  the  or- 
der of  an  Impartial  judge  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Second.  Probable  cau.se  must  exist 
where  the  facts  and  circumstances  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  official  request- 
ing the  order  and  of  which  he  has  rea- 
sonably trustworthy  information,  are 
sufficient  unto  themselves  to  warrant  a 
man  of  reasonable  caution  to  believe 
that  an  offense  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted. 

Third.  The  warrant  must  particularly 
describe  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Fourth.  The  specific  crime  which  has 
been  or  is  being  committed  must  be 
identified. 

Fifth.  Precise  and  discriminate  proce- 
dures must  be  spelled  out  for  issuance 
of  the  order. 

Sixth.  The  order  mu.st  relate  to  .spe- 
cific conversations  sought  so  as  not  to 
be  construed  to  give  authority  for  a  gen- 
eral warrant. 

Seventh.  Prompt  execution  of  the 
warrant  must  be  accomplished. 

Eighth.  There  must  be  probable  cause 
for  the  continuation  of  the  order. 

Ninth.  There  must  be  termination 
date  for  order  once  the  conversation 
sought  Is  obtained. 

Tenth.  There  must  be  a  requirement 
for  notice — apparently  within  a  reason- 
able time — to  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  has  been  Issued. 

Eleventh.  There  must  be  a  provision 
for  a  return  on  the  order. 

While  the  opinion  Is  critical  of  the 
time  period  authorized  in  the  New  York 
statute — 60  days  with  20-day  renewals — 
there  Is  no  suggestion  as  to  what  period 
might  be  acceptable  If  the  order  related 
to  specific  conversations  for  specific 
crimes.  It  Is  assumed  that  a  45-day  pe- 
riod as  provided  In  S.  2050  would  be 
reasonable  as  long  as  tlie  order  Is  related 
to  specific  conversations  and  specific 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  law  en- 
forcement ofQcial  requesting  authoriza- 
tion for  an  Interception  order  to  know 
In  advance  when  the  conversation  sought 
will  actually  occur,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Isolated  Instances.  Thus, 
the  po.ssiblllty  arises  of  the  Interception 
of  unrelated  communications. 

But   extraneous   Information   is   also 


observed  and  obtained  by  a  police  ofiBcer 
conducting  a  physical  search  oT^  prem- 
ise or  on  a  continuous  "stake  out"  or 
"tail"  of  a  person  under  surveillance.  In 
these  situations  nonrelated  or  extra- 
neous information  and  evidence  Is  not 
admissible  unless  it  relates  to  the  offense 
lor  which  the  warrant  has  been  issued. 

Of  course,  unrelated  conversations 
v.ould  not  be  admissible  evidence  and 
their  misuse  or  disclosure  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prescribed  criminal  and  civil 
remedies. 

In  all,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
respond  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  and  to  develop  a  proposal,  which, 
if  enacted,  would  comply  fully  with  these 
requirements. 

rEOERAL    CRIMINAI.    REVISION    ACT 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  an 
omnibus  measure  containing  several 
needed  and  overdue  changes  in  the  pro- 
cedural provisions  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Code. 

This  bill  S.  2051.  contains  six  refo'rms: 

First.  Authority  for  a  Federal  arresting 
officer  to  make  a  reasonable  search  of  the 
person  being  arrested  as  well  as  the  Im- 
mediate area  within  the  person's  pres- 
ence under  four  specified  conditions; 

Second.  Authority  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment officials  to  seize  property  located 
within  an  area  for  which  a  search  war- 
rant has  been  granted  by  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  judge  or  commissioner; 

Third.  Authority  fo"  Federal  enforce- 
ment officials  to  make  forcible  entry 
without  "knocking"  If  authorized  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  judge  or  commis- 
sioner upon  a  finding  that  the  property 
sought  may  be  quickly  destroyed; 

Fourth.  Authority  for  the  Govenmient 
to  appeal  from  a  court  order  for  the  re- 
turn of  seized  property  or  to  suppress 
evidence ; 

Fifth.  A  general  provision  granting 
Immunity  to  witnesses  in  Federal  crim- 
inal proceedings  In  exchange  for  the 
compelling  of  testimony  or  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence; 

Sixth.  A  revision  and  modernization 
of  the  present  provisions  relating  to  per- 
jury and  false  statements. 

Several  of  these  provisions  implement 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  Others  carry  forward 
the  recommendations  of  Senate  subcom- 
mittees which  have  previously  studied 


these  problems. 


CONCLUSION 


I 


Mr.  President,  the  bills  I  introduce  to- 
day are  Intended  to  serve  a  single  pur- 
pose: To  help  rid  our  country  of  the 
Insidious  threat  of  organized  crime.  I 
welcome  the  support  and  guidance  of  all 
those  Senators  who  share  my  concern.  I 
welcome  the  support  and  counsel  of 
Congressman  Richard  Poff  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  who  have 
devoted  serious  and  painstaking  study  to 
the  subject. 

Taken  together,  the  proposals  are 
meant  to  marshal  the  best  efforts  of 
America's  people  and  its  political  and 
social  Institutions  against  a  common 
enemy. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
observed  that  organized  crime  succeeds 
only  insofar  as  the  Nation  perm'ts  It  to 


succeed.  We  can  tolerate  this  blight  on 
our  free  society  no  longer. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar. 

30,  1964] 

How  Ckiminaus  Solve  Their  Investment 
Problem 

By  latest  official  estimates,  organized  crime 
In  America  is  now  producing  "an  annual  in- 
come of  billions." 

And  the  crime  bosses,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  their  illegal  wealth, 
are  moving  ever  deeper  Into  a  variety  of 
legitimate  businesses. 

The  problem  1b  emerging  as  one  of  urgent 
concern  to  federal,  State  and  local  authori- 
ties all  across  the  United  States. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  mobsters  with  lon^  criminal  records  are 
Infiltrating  multimillion-dollar  business  en- 
terprises. These  Include  banks  and  Wall 
Street  brokerage  houses,  big  real  estate  syn- 
dicates, sizable  corporations  serving  the  pub-* 
He  in  many  ways. 

One  clear  fact  emerges:  The  underworld's 
invasion  of  legitimate  enterprises  has  be- 
come big  business.  Racketeers — many  of 
them  associated  with  the  underworld  secret 
society  known  as  the  Mafia — now  have  so 
much  illegally  acquired  money  that  they're 
hard-pressed  to  find  ways  to  put  It  to  work 
profitably. 

Consequently,  much  of  the  criminal  world's 
excess  capital  Is  flowing  Into  legitimate  fields. 

Prom  officials  and  authoritative  sources  in 
Washington  and  other  cities,  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  obtained  a  picture  of  how  or- 
ganized crime  is  gaining  control  of  more  and 
more  U.S.  businesses: 

Real  estate:  In  New  York  City  alone,  U.S. 
District  Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  esti- 
mates, underworld  Investments  in  real  estate 
run  Into  "hundreds  of  millions." 

Mafia  members  are  major  stockholders  In 
a  group  <H)eratlng  two  famous  skyscraper  of- 
fice buildings,  according  to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
"This  Is  a  thlrd-of-a-bllUon-dollar  opera- 
tion," be  said. 

One  of  the  alleged  participants  la  a  par- 
ticularly notorlouB  criminal — head  of  a  Mafia 
"family"  blamed  for  numerous  murders.  He 
was  one  of  the  hoodlums  arrested  at  a  con- 
vention of  racketeers  at  Apalachln,  N.Y.,  In 
November,  1967. 

Activities  of  tills  real  estate  group  are  be- 
ing probed  by  the  U.S.  Senate's  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  headed  by 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 

Gangsters  also  are  said  to  be  large  holders 
of  shares  In  one  of  the  best-known  skyscrap- 
ers in  Manhattan.  « 

In  New  York,  at  least  one  well-known  hotel 
Is  owned  outright  by  criminals, -U.S.  officials 
said.  Gangsters  also  own  hotels  and  motels  In 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  Las  Vegas,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  Law-enforcement 
officers  in  other  large  cities  throughout  the 
country  can  name  Important  properties 
owned  by  known  criminals. 

In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  two  mobsters  named  be- 
fore the  McClellan  Committee  as  Mafia  lead- 
ers acquired  blocks  of  downtown  business 
property  and  acres  of  other  real  estate  offi- 
cials said.  Vigorous  police  action  finally  drove 
them  out  of  Tucson. 

Another  Identified  leader  of  the  Chicago 
Mafia  has  large  real  estate  holdings — Includ- 
ing hotels — In  Chicago,  Las  Vegas  and  other 
cities. 

Banks:  Enforcement  officials  believe  rack- 
eteers and  gamblers  have  gained  a  foothold 
in  many  large  banks  through  stock  purchases. 
They  attempt  to  use  their  position  as  stock- 
holders to  obtain  special  favors — and  often 
succeed. 

In  Detroit,  one  medium-sized  bank,  now 
under  Investigation,  Is  owned  outright  by 
"the  mob,"  a  Washington  official  said. 

"It  Is  known  as  the  'hoodlums'  bank,' " 
the  official  stated.  "We  have  reason  to  believe 


that  It  makes  unsecured  loans  to  Mafia  lead- 
ers. It  lets  them  open  big  accounts  through 
fictitious  names  or  dummies — no  questions 
asked.  It  has  a  tieup  with  large  business  In- 
terests controlled  by  the  Mafia." 

In  Miami,  an  almost  Identical  situation  is 
said  to  exist  In  a  bank,  also  under  official 
scrutiny.  And  in  New  York  City  alleged 
gangster  control  of  at  least  two  banks  is 
being  Investigated. 

"We  have  evidence  of  one  bank  officer 
making  highly  questionable  loans  to  Eastern 
racketeers,"  a  Justice  Department  official 
said. 
»  As  far  back  as  1950,  the  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Committee  headed  by  the  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  learned  that  a  New  Jersey 
gambling  ring  had  bought  a  large  block  of 
stock  in  a  New  York  bank.  Thereafter,  it 
used  this  bank  as  its  clearing  house  for 
checks  obtained  in  payment  of  gambling 
losses.  These  checks  ran  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

A  Chicago  police  official  told  the  Commit- 
tee: "In  the  past  few  years  they  (criminals] 
are  becoming  very  active  in  the  finance  in- 
dustry, particularly  In  small-loan  companies. 
In  banks." 

Securities:  Official  files  are  bulging  with 
Instances — including  convictions — of  pene- 
tration of  brokerage  offices  by  gang-connect- 
ed racketeers.  Some  involve  firms  with  pre- 
viously spotless  reputations..  Others  are 
"boiler  room"  operations,  set  up  to  unload 
worthless  stocks  through  high-pressure  sales 
tactics. 

"All  In  all,"  a  Washington  official  said, 
"frauds  In  which  the  underworld  and  the 
financial  world  are  linked  have  bilked  the 
public  of  many  millions." 

Sometimes  the  "stocks"  peddled  by  rack- 
eteers through  brokerage  offices  are  worth- 
less certificates  in  nonexistent  companies. 

One  Brooklyn  mobster,  sentenced  to  Jail 
for  frauds  in  connection  with  Wall  Street 
operations,  also  has  interests  In  real  estate 
and  other  "legitimate"  businesses.  Among 
other  things,  investigators  say,  he  manu- 
factures eyeglasses  that  are  sold  through  a 
labor  union's  medical  fund. 

Recently,  federal  Investigators  have  begun 
looking  closely  at  every  case  involving  a 
major  financial  scandal.  They  have  found 
links  to  the  Mafia  or  to  Las  Vegas  gambling 
Interests  In  many  multlmUllon-dollar  frauds. 

Garment  Industry:  The  dress-manufactur- 
ing business,  centered  in  New  York,  long  has 
been  known  to  be  overrun  with  racketeers. 
Many  have  become  millionaires. 

Investigators  attribute  these  successful  op- 
erations to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  rack- 
eteers run  nonunion  shops.  This  keeps  their 
costs  well  below  those  of  nonracketeer  com- 
petitors. 

The  racketeers  keep  the  unions  out  of  their 
shops,  investigators  say,  by  hiring  Mafia  kill- 
ers and  strong-arm  men  as  "labor  consul- 
tants."' 

U.S.  Attorney  Morgenthau,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  pre- 
sented evidence  recently  to  a  federal  grand 
jury  on  New  York  Mafia  activities.  One  of 
his  main  cases'involves  an  alleged  Mafia  boss 
who  owns  Interests  in  a  string  of  dress  fac- 
tories in  New  York  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
Is  said  to  be  a  multimillionaire. 

Other  businesses:  As  the  chart  on  this  page 
shows,  mobsters  are  In  many  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. So  far  jis  Is  known,  they  have  not 
taken  over  large  industries  such  as  heavy 
manufacturing.  But,  from  time  to  time,  the 
underworld  manages  to  penetrate  the  fringes 
of  heavy  Industry. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Kefauver  Com- 
mittee discovered,  mobsters  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  put  up  part  of  the  money  to  finance  a 
merger  of  two  steel  companies.  This  under- 
world association  since  Is  said  to  have  been 
dissolved 

A  leading  auto  manufacturer,  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  was  told,  has  been  able  to 
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cut  Ita  former  ties  with  a  car-hauUng  com- 
pany In  which  a  New  Jersey  gangster  was  a 
major  owner. 

One  alleged  leader  of  the  Detroit  Mafla  at 
one  tune  had  a  close  connection  with  a  stove 
works  in  Detroit.  He  also  had  a  lucrative 
contract  for  the  factory  s  scrap  metal.  He 
now  la  in  the  auto- wash  and  lilUng-statloa 
business. 

Sudden  emergence  of  sons  or  sons-in-law 
of  Detroit  Mafta  racketeers  as  contractors  for 
scrap-metal  handling  at  big  Detroit  planu  Is 
commonplace. 

In  Detroit  alone.  Mafla  members  have  In- 
filtrated legitimate  businesses  worth  at  least 
50  million  dollars,  George  Edwards,  then  po- 
lice commissioner  of  that  city  told  the  Mc- 
Clellan  Committee  He  n.\med  98  businesses 
which  can  bo  traced  to  the  Matla  Many  of 
the  Mafla  leaders  live  in  Gros-se  Polnte.  a 
resldentUl  district  favored  by  Detroit's  top 
Industrialists. 

A  figure  named  by  p>oUce  as  one  of  the 
five  "dons"  who  comprise  the  Mafla's  ruling 
council  In  Detroit  has  many  legitimate  busi- 
ness connections  These  Include  a  wholesale 
produce  company  with  gross  annual  sales 
In  the  millions,  a  large  baking  company,  a 
coach  line,  and  a  large  beer  distributorship 
Commissioner  Edwards  also  named  a  race 
track  operating  ne.ir  Detroit,  and  te.=  tlfled: 
"We  think  there  is  a  major  Influence  on 
[the  race  track  1  from  the  top  echelon  of  the 
Mafia,  and  that  some  of  the  pr-'ceeds  of  this 
mllllon-dollar-a-year  operation  undoubtedly 
are  available  for  M.ifla  purposes  " 

The  fields  of  entert.ilnment  and  sports — ■ 
big  business  in  the  US — also  are  heavily 
infiltrated  by  the  underworld  a  Ju-^tlce  De- 
partment aide  said 

Hoodlums — who  are  they?  Who  are  these 
hoodlums  who  have  invaded  US,  business? 
How  do  they  operate? 

The  Mafia  and  other  criminal  gangs  exist 
in  every  sizable  city  in  America  New  York, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
St.  Lotila.  Boston,  New  Orleans.  Pittsburgh. 
Buffalo,  Kansas  City.  Miami  and  Ml.iml 
Beach,  Tampa.  Providence  and  Las  Vegas 
are  known  to  Investigators  as  the  centers 

Many  of  the  richest  gangsters  of  today 
made  their  millions  In  the  old  prohibition 
days.  Then  repeal  and  income  tax  prosecu- 
tion* ended  that  era 

Now  the  big  money  In  crime,  officials  say, 
la  made  In  gambling,  narcotics  and  "loan- 
sharking" — the  lending  of  money  at  ex- 
orbitant Interest  rates  These  illegal  activities 
provide  the  blUtons  which  the  underworld 
ts  funnellng  Into  legitimate  businesses 

When  a  businessman  fil'.s  behind  on  his 
pajrments  to  a  loan  shark,  the  gangster  often 
simply  takes  over  the  business 

The  new  Image  In  the  new  world  of  gang- 
ster-businessmen operations,  the  gangster 
has  taken  on  a  new  image  As  a  rule,  the  top- 
level  gangster  no  longer  Is  a  crude,  flashily 
dressed,  fast-living  character  More  often,  he 
wears  Ivy  l«ague  suits  He  lives  quietly,  often 
In  the  beet  residential  communities,  and 
sends  his  children  to  select  colleges  Some- 
times he  hires  public-relations  firms  to  add 
luster  to  his  image. 

"We  have  50  important  Mafla  leaders  liv- 
ing In  Nttssau  County  on  Long  Island,"  Dis- 
trict Attorney  William  Cahn  told  "U  S  News 
It  World  Report  '  "They  live  circumspectly. 
In  bouses  costing  upward  of  $75,000  They 
take  part  In  civic  project?  and  are  liberal 
with  their  charitable  contributions 

"They  all  claim  they  are  respectable  busi- 
nessmen. Until  we  began  exposing  them. 
many  citizens  did  not  know  that  they  were 
narcotics  pushers,  gamblers,  labor  racketeers, 
blEMSkmallers  and  panderers.  with  hli^d  kill- 
ers to  do  their  dirty  work  " 

OfBctaU  say  that  criminals  often  have 
"devious  reasons"  for  entering  legitimate 
businesses.  Often  they  want  the  business 
as  a  respectable  "front"  for  their  illegal 
acttvltlM. 


■•Criminals  are  smarter  now  about  Income 
tax  matters,"  an  Investigator  said  They  try 
to  show  enough  legitimate'  Income  on  their 
tax  returns  to  cover  up  their  Illegal  Income 
and  keep  out  of  trouble  " 

War  on  crime  DlrecU>r  J  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI  views  the  underworlds  vast  In- 
vasion of  Uie  legitimate  business  world  i\s  a 
menace  He  says  It  en.ibles  crlnilnals  to  gain 
a  "respectable  front  "  for  their  Illicit  activi- 
ties 

Within  the  Department  of  Justice.  At- 
torney Crenenil  Robert  P  Kennedy  has 
strengthened  the  organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering section  of  the  criminal  division  An 
intelligence  unit  has  been  set  up  It  draws 
on  the  resources  of  more  than  25  federal  en- 
forcement agencies  The.se  Include  the  FBI, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  Including  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Secret  Service. 
N.ircollcs  Bureau  and  Customs 

Selected  police  departments  tliroughout 
the  country  also  co-operate  In  return,  they 
receive  InformaUon  from  the  Government, 

"We  keep  track  of  1,100  racketeers."  says 
William  G.  Hundley,  chief  of  the  rackets 
section. 

Thus,  a  constant  battle  is  being  pressed 
forward  by  the  nation's  law-enforcement 
agencies.  Its  aim;  to  bring  under  control 
what  the  US  Attorney  General  calls  "the 
Increasing  encroachment  of  the  big  bu.^ine.ss- 
men  of  the  rackets  into  legitimate  buslnesb." 
Here  Is  a  list — gathered  by  US.  News  & 
World  Report  from  official  sources — of  the 
types  of  IegUlm:ite  bvislness  in  the  US  In- 
v.ided  by  organized  crime 

Batiks,  stockbrokers  and  rwil  eelate  opera- 
lions.  Including  tnanagenient  of  office  build- 
ings, apartment  houses,  residences  and 
conimercl<U  property 

Hotels,  motels  and  restaurants. 
Mortgage    and    loan    companies,    factoring 
firms.  Insurance  brokers 

Interstate  and  local  trxicklng.  interstate 
automotive  hauling,  leasing  of  trucks,  cars, 
charter  boats,  automobile  and  truck  sales, 
bus  lines,  taxicabs.  garages,  filling  stations, 
parking  lota,  car-wash  compmnles 

Ranching  and  farming,  riding  stables. 
Construction,  housewrecklng.  paving,  engi- 
neering, hoisting,  plastering,  carting,  garbage 
and  w.uste  removal,  landscaping,  coal  and  fuel 
oil,  coppering,  metal  shojis,  aluminum  ano- 
dizing, die-casting,  cable  companies,  scrap 
me'.il,  Wiuste  paper,  warehousing 

Women's  and  men's  clothing  in.inufactur- 
in?  undergarments,  draperies,  awnings,  car- 
pets, linen  supply,  optical  goods,  prefabri- 
cated doors,  aluminum  storm  windows,  mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing. 

Vending  and  cotn-m.ichlne  operations— es- 
pecially cigarettes  and  Juke  boxes  Also,  com- 
p.mles  which  distribute  records  to  Juke  boxes, 
and  small  recording  companies. 

Entertainment  and  sports,  through  man- 
agement of  performers  and  athletes,  theatri- 
cal agencies,  and  ownership  of  night  clubs 
and  bars  Also,  drive-ln  theaters,  race  tracks, 
bowling  alleys,  pool  halls,  hat-check  con- 
cessions In  clubs  and  theaters. 

Liquor,  beer  and  wines,  wholesale  and  re- 
tall:    breweries,    nonalcoholic   beverages. 

Cheese.  oUve-oll  and  coffee  Importing; 
fruit  Juices  and  dairy  products,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  b.ikery  products,  pizzas,  and 
other  foods,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Newspaper  distribution.  photographic 
processing  and  supplies,  printing  plants,  sur- 
plus-sales outlets,  laundries,  dry  cleaners, 
barber  shops,  barber  and  beauty-supply 
houses,  novelties,  antiques,  miscellaneous 
retail  shops 

Trade  schools  and  barber  colleges,  travel 
agencies,  funeral  parlors. 

One  gangster- undertaker  Is  believed  to 
have  Ui»ed  his  funeral  limousines  for  illegal 
activities. 

Known  criminals  also  have  bought  heav- 


ily   into    a    wide    variety    of    large    publicly 
owned  corporations  through  stock  purchases. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiialor  from  Nebraska  yield  .^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  \_ 
the  Senator  from  lUinoi.s.  \ 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question,  prefaced  by  a  statement. 

Having  lived  all  my  life  in  the  city  of 
Chicat^'o.  Cook  County,  that  has  been  be- 
set with  problems  of  organized  crime.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  the  organized 
crime  problem.  I  understand  the  profits 
from  gambling  alone,  available  to  the 
criminal  elements  of  this  country,  are  in 
excess  of  $6  billion  a  year,  a  figure  which 
exceeds  the  combined  profits  of  the  three 
larj^est  corporations  in  this  country. 
Essentially  they  are  tax-free  profits. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feel 
that  the  pendulum  of  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  has  swung  too  far  away 
from  the  public's  right  to  protection  from 
the  criminal  element? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  has  been  think- 
ing that  perhaps  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  assess  the 
entire  situation;  but  we  find  example 
after  example  of  cases  where  the  theo- 
retical, legalistic,  constitutional  rights  of 
an  individual  are  pressed  to  a  point  that 
leaves  the  community  and  the  public  at 
large  almost  helpless  In  certain  areas. 
There  seems  to  be  a  firm  foundation  for 
believing  that  the  Senator  is  justified  in 
asking  that  question,  and  that  the  an- 
swer would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

There  has  been  a  loss  of  balance.  In 
the  judgment  of  many  students  of  this 
problem,  between  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual on  the  one  hand  and  the  right 
of  survival  of  society  on  the  other. 

Mr.  PERCY.  'Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  for  a  brief  comment  on 
those  remarks? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
answer,  and  I  would  state  that  while  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tions approach,  to  provide  Federal  aid 
programs  to  help  local  law  enforcement, 
it  Is  not  enough  to  simply  throw  money 
at  the  crime  problem.  In  my  opinion  no 
defendant  has  a  right  to  be  tried  under 
an  unbalanced,  often  outdated  system  of 
laws.  Now.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  Is  not  the  objective 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Revision  Act 
we  are  introducing  today  to  balance  so- 
ciety's right  to  enforcement  of  its  crimi- 
nal laws? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct.  That  is 
its  principal  thrust.  In  the  near  future 
we  .shall  have  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures. Those  hearings  are  scheduled, 
Mr.  President,  during  the  week  of  July 
10.  That  thrust  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  direction  of  the  testimony 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRUSKA  i  for  his  incisive  statement.  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  efifort  to  perfect  a  series  of  bills 
which  take  effective  aim  on  the  large  but 
elu.sive  target  of  organized  crime  in 
America.  As  one  who  represents  an  area 
w  hich  in  both  legend  and  fact  is  a  strong- 
hold of  the  nationwide  crime  syndicate, 


I  commend  also  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan], 
whose  work  In  this  area  with  that  of  his 
I;^estlgations  Subcommittee  has  been 
jensible  to  what  progress  has  been 

^de  \n  recent  years  In  attempting  to 
'curb-the^activities  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  by  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 

(Seeexlilbit  1.)  ' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Powell,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  delivered  these 
remarks  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  busi- 
ness council  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
Panel  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Powell 
concludes  in  his  speech  that — 

The  greatest  crime  challenge  to  owe  free 
society  is  organized  crime. 

One  Illustration  he  includes  to  sup- 
port this  thesis  is  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention: the  estimated  annual  profit  to 
organized  crime  from  gambling  alone — 
at  $6  to  $7  billion  per  year — is  greater 
than  the  combined  net  profits  of  our 
three  largest  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  one  has  only  to  pick  up 
the  paper,  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago  or 
almost  anywhere,  to  read  in  detail  of  the 
activities  of  the  leaders  of  the  organized 
crime  syndicate.  They  are  walking  ex- 
amples of  an  increasingly  prevalent 
view,  among  many  of  our  youth,  that 
crime  may  well  pay. 

Responsibility  for  particular  crimes 
can  be  traced  to  the  door  of  the  syndicate, 
where  abruptly  the  trail  disappears  be- 
hind the  Ironbound  security  of  a  highly 
disciplined  organization.  Frequently,  the 
terrorist  or  killer  involved  is  well  known 
to  police  through  undergroimd  Informa- 
tion. But  the  word  of  the  grapevine — 
however  reliable — is  not  evidence,  and 
gangland  convictions  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  come  by.  Our  methods  of  pro- 
curing reliable  evidence,  therefore,  must 
be  modernized  and  made  more  effective. 

Consider  but  one  example  of  Chicago's 
organized  crime  problem.  Since  1919 
there  have  been  over  1,000  unsolved 
gangland  killings.  Compare  this  with  the 
national  statistics  that  91  percent  of  all 
murders  are  cleared  through  arrest,  and 
you  can  better  imderstand  that  a  threat 
of  violence  from  the  syndicate  implies  a 
swift,  sure  sanction  if  compliance  with 
syndicate  orders  is  not  forthcoming. 

In  March  1966.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  an  arresting  state- 
ment to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in 
a  special  message  on  crime: 

The  most  flagrant  manifestation  of  crime 
In  America  Is  organized  crime.  It  erodes  our 
very  system  of  Justice — In  all  spheres  ol 
government.  It  Is  bad  enough  for  Individuals 
to  turn  to  crime  because  they  are  misguided 
or  desperate.  It  Is  Intolerable  that  corpora- 
tions of  corruption  should  systematically 
flaunt  our  lawB. 

This  year  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  Issued  a  landmark  document 
on  the  nature  and  scop6  of  organized 


crime.  Anyone  who  reads  chapter  7  of 
the  Commission's  report,  and  studies  the 
subsequent  Task  Force  Report  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  should  be  sobered  by  the 
detailed  description  of  a  nationwide  out- 
law government  that  divides  the  country 
into  areas,  from  which  select  groups  or 
families  have  an  exclusive  on  terror  and 
plunder. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
similar  expressions  of  concern,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Commission's  report  con- 
cluded— at  page  200: 

Law  enforcement's  way  of  fighting  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  primitive  compared  to 
organized  crime's  way  of  operating.  Law  en- 
forcement must  use  methods  at  least  as  effi- 
cient as  organized  crime's.  The  public  and 
law  enforcement  must  make  a  full-scale  com- 
mitment to  destroy  the  power  of  organized 
crime  groups. 

The  President,  In  his  message,  "The 
War  on  Crime"  and  In  the  legislation  in- 
troduced to  prosecute  that  war  dealt 
principally  with  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

The  legislative  proposals  I  have  spon- 
sored today — and  may  I  state  that  I  am 
reserving  Judgment  at  this  time  on  the 
electronic  surveillance  measure — are 
designed  to  make  more  effective  the  bat- 
tle against  organized  crime.  They  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
Criminal  Procedure  Revision  Act  follows 
closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  which  are  fully  doc- 
umented in  the  Commission  report, 
chapter  7.  The  proposals  to  bring  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bear  on  the  organized 
crime  menace,  and  respond  to  present 
methods  of  syndicate  operation. 

If  this  Nation  can  spend  $25  billion  a 
year  to  better  assure  freedom  of  political 
choice  for  14  million  people  of  South 
"Vietnam,  11,000  miles  from  our  shores, 
it  can  afford  to  spend  more  ingenuity  and 
financial  and  human  resources  to  pro- 
■vlde  a  greater  freedom  from  fear  for  over 
193  million  people  right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 

OsGAmzED   Obime — Challenge   to   a   Free 

SOCTFTT 

In  a  message  announcing  the  creation  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission  in  1965,'  the 
President  said:  "Crime  has  become  a  malig- 
nant  enemy  In   America's   midst". 

THE  SHAlCXriTL  FACTS 

In  this,  and  .in  subsequent  addresses  the 
President  has  emphasized  the  now  familiar — 
and  shameful — facts.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  there  were  more  serious  crimes 
against  persons  and  property.  Crime  Is  in- 
creasing several  tlmee  faster  than  popula- 
tion growth.  Juvenye  crime  Is  a  national 
disgrace,  with  nearly  60%  of  all  arrests  In- 
volving youths  18  years  of  age  and  under. 

More  than  two  and  three-quarter  million 
serious  crimes  -were  reported  In  1966,  and 
this  startling  figure  Is  grossly  understated 
because  for  every  crime  which  makes  the 
record  books  there  are  two  or  more  which 
remain  unr^>orted. 

The  statistics  of  crime  only  become  mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  people.  ITie  President  has 
said  that  "crime — the  fact  of  crime  and  the 
fear  of  crime — marks  the  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can". There  are  the  victims  who  sxifler  In- 


jury, loss  of  property,  and  even  death.  There 
Is  also  the  staggering,,  economic  loos  to  our 
nation. 

Perhaps  the  aK>6t  degrading  effect  of 
mounting  crime  Is  the  fear  which  It  gener- 
ates. Citizens  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
at  night.  Our  public  parks  are  often  deserted. 
It  has  been  said,  without  too  much  exagger- 
ation, that  fear  of  crime  is  turning  us  into  a 
nation  of  captives  "imprisoned  behind 
chained  doors,  double  locks  and  barred 
windows". 

It  Is  paradoxical  Indeed  that  these  condi- 
tions exist  In  America  today.  We  enjoy  more 
prospyerity,  more  productivity,  more  educa- 
tion and  more  progress  in  science  and  tech- 
nology— than  at  any  other  time  In  all  his- 
tory. Nor  are  we  concerned  only  with  mate- 
rial things.  There  is  more  genuine  concern 
by  man  for  his  fellow  man,  more  determined 
efforts  to  wipe  out  poverty  and  disease,  and 
far  more  progress  In  minimizing  discrimina- 
tion and  Injustice — than  at  any  other  time 
in  all  history. 

Yet,  despite  tills  unprecedented  material 
progress  and  the  equally  unprecedented  hu- 
manizing of  our  attitudes  toward  less  fortu- 
nate people,  the  crime  rate  continues  to  spi- 
ral upward.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  dis- 
quieting eroding  of  respect  for  law  and  due 
process. 

This,  In  capsule  summary.  Is  the  situation 
which  prompted  the  creation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  The  task  assigned,  of  de- 
termining causes  and  proposing  solutions, 
was  obviously  Impossible  In  any  absolute 
sense.  There  is  no  more  complex  problem 
confronting  mankind,  and  It  is  by  no  means 
unique  to  o\ir  country. 

THE     COMMISSION'S     REPORT 

The  Commission,  with  19  members,  63  staff 
members,  and  more  than  200  consultants, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  P'BI  and  other 
agencies  of  government,  worked  intensively 
for  a  period  of  18  months.  A  massive  report 
was  submitted  to  the  President  in  February 
1967. 

The  Report  makes  some  200  specific  recom- 
mendations— steps  which  could  lead  to  a 
safer  and  more  Just  society.  They  relate  to 
basic  changes  in  the  operations  of  police,  the 
courts  and  o\ir  system  of  corrections.  They 
deal  with  Juvenile  delinquency.^^  They  call 
for  far  greater  antl-crlme  effort  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  all  citizens. 

But  this  is  hardly  the  occasion  to  discuss 
detailed  recommendations.  Rather,  It  seems 
more  useful  to  consider  a  specific  major  prob- 
lem. The  greatest  crime  challenge  to  our  free 
society  Is  organized  crime.  I  thought  It  might 
be  of  special  Interest  to  this  distinguished 
group  to  consider  this  particular  challenge. 

ORGANIZEI)    CRIME 

Despite  Congressional  investigations  and 
much  talk,  the  public  generally  has  only  the 
vaguest  conception  of  organized  crime,  what 
It  Is,  and  what  it  doee.  The  term  evokes,  for 
tJie  average  person  of  our  generation,  an  Im- 
age of  gang  warfare  (largely  in  Chicago)  and 
perhaps  of  Al  Capone  being  sent  to  JaU  for 
Income  tax  violation  because  the  law  was  too 
bumbling  to  convict  him  of  murder  and  ex- 
tortion. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  organized  crime  is 
largely  invisible.  The  Commission  described 
it  as: 

"An  organized  society  that  'operates  out- 
side of  the  control  of  the  American  people 
and  their  government.  It  Involves  thousands 
of  criminals,  working  within  structures  as 
complex  as  those  of  any  large  corporation, 
subject  to  (private)  laws  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments. 
Its  actions  are  not  impulsive,  but  rather  the 
result  of  Intricate  conspiracies,  carried  on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 


'  The  Commission's  legal  name  is  "Na- 
tional Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice". 


2  The  recommendation  for  Youth  Service 
Bureaus  is  one  hopeful  result  of  this  study. 
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trol  OT«r  whole   Helda   of   activity   In   order 
to  amaM  huge  profit'  "  • 

The  obJecUvea  of  organized  crime  are 
power  and  money  The  base  of  Its  activity  is 
the  supplying  of  Illegal  goods  and  services — 
gambling,  narcotics,  loan  sharking,  prostitu- 
tion and  other  forms  of  vice  Of  these,  gam- 
bling 1«  the  most  pervasive  and  the  most 
profitable.  It  ranges  from  lotteries  (such  a« 
the  numbers  racket i.  off  track  betting,  and 
organlMd  betting  on  sporting  evenu.  to 
Illegal  gambling  casinos  In  the  large  cities 
of  our  country,  few  gambllni?  operators  are 
Independent  of  organized  crime  groups 

No  one  knows  the  total  take  from  Illicit 
gambling.  The  l>est  estimates  available  to  the 
Commission  Indicated  an  annual  profit  of 
perhape  M  to  »7  billion  per  year  This  Illegal. 
non-taxed  Income  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined net  profit  last  year  of  AT&T.  General 
Motors  and  Stand.»rd  OK  r,f  New  Jersey  '^the 
thre*  largest  corporate  giants  In  this 
country.* 

The  Importation  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic*, chiefly  heroin.  Is  the  second  most  im- 
portant activity  of  organized  crime  The 
estimated  annual  profit  is  some  $350  million 
Thla  enterprise  is  organized  much  like  a 
legitimate  importing,  wholesaling  and  retail 
business  The  heroin,  orlglnatlntj  chiefly  in 
Turkey,  Is  moved  through  several  levels  be- 
tween the  importer  and  the  street  peddler. 
The  markup  has  no  parallel  In  legltlm.ite 
bustnea*.  Ten  kilos  of  opium,  purchased 
from  a  Turkish  farmer  at  »350.  will  be  proc- 
essed into  heroin  and  retailed  In  New  York 
for  taas.OOO  or  more  This  cost  to  the  addict. 
usually  an  unemployed  slum  dweller,  makes 
It  almost  necessary  that  he  steal  regularly 
to  support  his  addiction  The  disastrous  effect 
of  drugs  on  those  who  become  addicted  is 
well  understood  There  is  far  less  under- 
standing of  the  extent  to  which  drug  traffic 
promotes  other  crimes 

The  third  major  activity  of  organized 
crime  la  loan  sharking  Oper»tlng  through  an 
elaborate  structure,  large  sums  of  c.vah  are 
filtered  down  to  street  level  loan  sharks  who 
deal  directly  with  borrowers  Interest  rates 
vary  widely,  with  20  :>  a  week  not  being 
unusual.  The  loan  sharker  Is  more  Interested 
In  perpetuating  interest  payments  than  in 
collecting  principal  Force  and  threats  of 
force  of  the  most  brutal  kind,  are  custom- 
arily used — both  to  c:)llect  Interest  and  to 
prevent  borrowers  from  reporting  to  the 
police. 

In  all  of  these  illicit  operations  the  ■cus- 
tomers"— In  reality  the  victims — are  the 
people  least  able  to  afford  criminal  exploita- 
tion. They  are  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and 
the  culturally  deprived,  in  the  great  cities. 
where  organized  crime  flourishes,  the  victims 
come  largely  from  the  ghettos  Their  number 
is  legion. 

But  organized  crimes  expanding  activities 
are  not  limited  to  illicit  goods  and  services. 
To  an  increasing  extent,  and  with  the  profits 
from  these  activities,  organized  crime  Is  In- 
filtrating legitimate  businesses  and  unions. 
In  some  cities,  it  dominates  Juke  box  and 
vending  machine  distribution.  Its  ventures 
range  from  laundries,  restaurants  and  bars  to 
funeral  homes  and  cemeteries  Through  the 
use  of  force  and  intimidation,  monopolies  in 
the  service  or  the  prixluct  are  frequently 
established  and  maintained. 

The  full  extent  of  this  penetration  of 
legitimate  business  is  not  known  But  it  is 
national  In  scope  and  Increasing  steadily. 
with   some    nationwide    manufacturing    and 


'Crime  Commission  Report.  187 
•AT4T,     •  1.987. 943 .000;     General     Motors, 
11.793.301,601;    Standard  OH  of   New  Jersey. 
•  1,000>M,000. 

•  Crime  Commission  Report  189;  Report  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation, entitled  "Syndicated  Gambling  in 
New  York  State"  ( 1961 ) . 


service  Industries  already  believed  to  be 
under  racketeering  control  • 

The  basic  core  of  organized  crime  In  this 
country  consists  of  24  groups,  operating  as 
criminal  cartels  Originally  known  as  the 
Mifia.  they  are  now  called  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
The  24  groups  are  loosely  controlled  at  the 
top  by  a  national  body  of  overseers.  J. 
l^lgar  Hoover  describes  the  organization  as 
follows 

"La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  the  largest  organization 
of  the  criminal  underworld  In  this  country. 
.  .  They  have  committed  almost  every  crime 
under  the  sun 

"La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  a  crlmln.il  fraternity 
whose  membership  Is  Italian  either  by  birth 
or  national  origin.  It  has  been  found  to 
control  major  racket  activities  In  many  of 
our  larger  metwapoUtan  areas  .  .  It  operates 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  until  recently 

It  carried  on  Its  activities  with  almost  com- 
plete secrecy  It  functions  as  a  criminal 
cartel,  adhering  to  its  own  body  of  'law  and 
Justice' 

"The  twenty  four  groups,  each  known  as 
a  family'  vary  In  size  from  as  many  as  700, 
to  aa  few  as  20  Each  group  Is  tightly  orga- 
nized and  carefully  structured — to  assure 
loyalty  discipline  and  efficiency,  and  particu- 
larly to  protect  the  upper  echelons  from  the 
law." 

At  least  two  aspects  of  organized  crime 
characterize  It  aa  a  unique  form  of  criminal 
activity.  The  first  Is  systematic  corruption — 
usually  by  bribery  of  police  and  public 
officials 

The  second  Is  rigid  discipline,  maintained 
through  the  position  of  "enforcer  ".  It  Is 
his  Indelicate  duty  to  maintain  undevlatlng 
loyalty  by  the  maiming  and  killing  of  re- 
calcitrant or  dl.sloyal  members. 

The  efficiency  of  these  professional  en- 
forcers Is  such  that  even  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  org.inlzed  crime  prosecutions,  can 
protect  witnesses  only  by  almost  total  con- 
tUiement  Indeed.  It  has  been  necessary — 
to  protect  witnesses  from  this  retribution— to 
change  their  physical  appearances,  change 
their  n.imes.  and  even  to  remove  them  from 
the  country  Incredible  as  It  seems,  this  a 
measure  of  the  impotence  of  our  law 
enforcement 

WHY    ORGANIZED    CRIME    LIVES    ABOVE    THE    LAW 

Why  Is  It  that  we  are  so  helpless  in  the 
face  of  such  arrogance  and  criminality?  This 
question  received  the  most  careful  attention 
by  the  Commi.sslon  We  found  a  number  of 
reasons : 

1  Lack  of  Resources.  Effective  Investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  organized  crime 
require  heavy  commitments  of  time  and  re- 
sources by  experienced  manpower  The  nec- 
essary commitment  of  resources  has  simply 
not  been  made — by  the  federal  government 
or  any  state  or  I'jcal  government. 

2  Lack  of  Coordination  Organized  crime 
Is  national  In  scope  Ovir  system  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  essentially  local.  The  FBI  makes 
a  valiant  effort  to  encourage— It  cannot  com- 
mand— cooperation  and  coordination  But  Itc 
resources  are  too  thin,  and  the  local  response 
Is  often  uninformed -and  sometimes  al- 
ready corrupted 

3  Absence  of  Strategic  Iritelligence  Fight- 
ing organized  crime  Is  a  form  of  warfare — 
against  an  enormously  rich  and  well-dlscl- 
pllned  enemy  Police  Intelligence  Is  usually 
tactical,  being  directed  toward  a  speclhc 
prosecution  The  greater  need  Is  for  true 
strate>;lc  Intelligence  on  the  capabilities.  In- 
tentions and  vulnerability  of  organized  crime 
groups 


•  Nor  have  the  unums  escaped  the  grasping 
hand  of  organized  crime  Control  of  labor 
provides  unique  opportunities  for  stealing 
union  funds,  extorting  money  by  threat  of 
labor  strife,  and  providing  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  to  finance  business  ventures 


4  failure  to  Impose  Adequate  Sanctions. 
Tlie  penalties  Imposed  by  law  and  the  courts 
are  usually  Inadequate  to  deter  this  type  of 
crime.  One  difficulty  Is  that  the  leaders  are 
seldom  brought  to  court.  This  causes  Judges, 
perhaps  understandably,  to  be  reluctant  to 
impose  stiff  sentences  on  the  vinderllngs 
Bookies,  for  example,  are  rarely  Jailed.  In 
my  view,  a  far  sterner  form  of  Justice  must 
be  meted  out — whether  the  guilty  defendant 
Is  a  lowly  bookie  or  a  syndicate  head. 

5  Lack  of  Public  and  Political  Commit- 
mrnt.  Much  of  the  urban  public  wants  the 
services  provided  by  organized  crime.  This 
tends  to  bluflt  the  sort  of  demand,  by  an 
outraged  public,  which  would  assure  more 
effective  law  enforcement  Moreover,  there 
Is  frequently  the  corrosive  effect  of  bribery 
and  corruption  which  reaches  Into  govern- 
ment  itself 

6.  Difficulty  in  Obtaining  Evidence.  I  have 
saved  until  last  the  single  most  Important 
reason  why  organized  crime  flourishes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law  This  Is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  evidence,  admissible  In 
court,  for  conviction  of  Its  leaders.  There  Is 
no  secret  as  to  the  Identity  of  many  of  these 
leaders  Their  names  are  known  to  the  police 
the  press  and  often  to  the  public  They  live 
In  luxury,  are  often  Influential  In  their  com- 
munities, and  even  become  the  subject  of 
admiration — especially  by  the  young  and 
witless.  They  are  living  proof  that  crime 
does  pay  In  America. 

Yet.  these  known  robber  barons  of  the 
mld-20th  Century  are  rarely  brought  to 
Justice  because  our  system  of  law  handicaps 
Itself  These  handicaps  take  many  forms. 
Some  are  rooted  In  our  BUI  of  Rights,  as 
construed  and  enlarged  by  the  courts. 

THE    NEED    FOR    ELECTRONIC    SITBVEILLANCE 

This  morning  I  shall  si>eak  only  of  one  of 
these  limitations  namely,  that  which  effec- 
tively prevents  the  use  against  these  crimi- 
nals of  modern  scientific  methods  of  detec- 
tion. I  refer,  of  course,  to  wiretapping  and 
bugging 

Organized  crime,  astutely  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  self-imposed  restraints,  operates 
largely  through  unwTltten  communications — 
word  of  mouth  and  the  telephone.  Records 
so  familiar  to  legitimate  business  are  never 
maintained.  Massive  gambling  operations.  In 
particular,  are  conducted  nationwide  through 
telephonic  communications. 

Under  present  federal  law.  we  have  the 
Insensible  anomaly  of  permitting  vrtretap- 
plng.  provided  the  Information  obtained  Is 
not  publicly  vised — In  court  or  elsewhere. 
There  Is  no  federal  law  with  respect  to  bug- 
ging State  laws  vary  widely — both  as  to  wire- 
tapping and  bugging — with  doubt  still  exist- 
ing whether  federal  law  preempts  the  field. 
In  sum.  the  present  legislative  situation  is — 
as  the  Commission  found — Intolerable. 

Congress  Is  currently  debating  a  new  fed- 
eral law  There  are,  broadly,  three  positions: 
(1)  electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  permitted,  and  the  product 
used  In  evidence,  without  restraint  other  than 
constitutional  limitations;  (11)  such  surveil- 
lance should  be  denied  to  law  enforcement 
entirely,  except  only  In  espionage  cases;  or 
(111)  It  should  be  allowed  against  major 
crime,  upon  court  order  and  subject  to  care- 
fully defined  limitations. 

We  rightly  cherish  the  privacy  of  citizens  in 
their  conversations  Indeed,  unless  substan- 
tial privacy  exists  the  very  fundamentals  of 
free  s[>eech  are  threatened  Unrestrained 
wiretitpplng  would  be  bad  enough,  but  bug- 
ging IS  an  even  more  repulsive  form  of  In- 
trusion. Progress  In  electronics  permits  con- 
versation to  be  bugged  at  distances  of 
hundreds  of  feet  and  through  the  most 
miniaturized  and  Ingenious  devices.  Cer- 
tainly, no  serious  thought  should  be  given 
to  granting  unlimited  right  to  eavesdrop. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  this 
argument,  the  view  is  strongly  held  that  pri- 


vacy Is  too  dear  a  right  to  be  entrusted  even 
to  Judicial  discretion,  and  that  the  only  solu- 
tlon  Is  absolute  prohibition — under  any  and 
all  circumstances — of  the  use  of  wiretapping 
or  bugging  to  combat  crime. 

The  middle  ground,  of  court  controlled 
electronic  surveillance,  seems  far  wiser  to  me 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  extremes.  This  is 
a  middle  course  which  has  proved  successful 
in  New  York  for  some  twenty  years.  It  is  the 
position  advocated  for  many  years,  until  re- 
cently, by  the  Department  of  Justice.'' 

The  essence  of  this  middle  ground  is  to  al- 
low electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment In  its  investigation  of  major  crime,  but 
only  pursuant  to  prior  order  of  a  Judge  upon 
a  proper  showing  of  need  and  probable  cause 
by  a  responsible  law  enforcement  official.' 
Legislation  to  this  effect  should  also  outlaw, 
with  appropriate  penalties,  all  private  and 
unauthorized  use  of  such  surveillance. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  middle  course  would 
protect  and  preserve  privacy  more  effectively 
than  would  legislation  which  denies  to  law 
enforcement  all  use  of  these  modern  tech- 
niques of  crime  detection.  The  absolute  pro- 
hibition would  simply  not  be  obeyed,  as  the 
need  for  this  type  of  evidence  In  certain 
categories  of  crime  is  so  compelling  that 
surveillance  would  be  accomplished  surrepti- 
tiously. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  this  need 
of  law  enforcement  has  not  In  fact  been  dem- 
onstrated. One  wonders  what  level  of  demon- 
stration Is  required.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  law  enforcement  officials  believe  that 
this  type  of  evidence  Is  Indispensable  to  reach 
the  higher  echelons  of  organized  crime. 

The  most  experienced  district  attorney  in 
the  United  States  in  this  field.  Frank  Hogan 
of  New  York,  has  testified  that  electronic 
surveillance  Is  "the  single  most  valuable 
weapon  in  law  enforcement's  fight  against 
organized  crime."  Mr.  Hogan  has  further  tes- 
tified under  oath  that  without  wiretapping, 
then  permitted  by  New  York  law,  his  office 
could  never  have  convicted  Luciano,  Jimmy 
Hines,  Shapiro  and  other  hoodlums.* 

As  the  Crime  Commission  found:  "Only  In 
New  York  have  law  enforcement  officials 
achieved  some  level  of  continuous  success  in 
bringing  prosecutions  against  organized 
crime."  This  was  possible  because  New  York 
permitted  court-authorized  ■wiretapping  un- 
til federal  court  decisions  clouded  the  legality 
of  this  procediu-e. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this  type  of  evidence  If  law  en- 
forcement is  to  have  any  reasonable  chance 
of  confronting  organized  crime  successfully. 

Nor  must  we  rely  solely  on  American  ex- 
perience. A  Privy  Council  study  In  Great 
Britain  concluded  that  It  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  prudent  "to  deprive  the  police  of 
this  necessary  weapon."  '" 


'  See  testimony  before  various  Committees 
of  Congress;  see  also  Rogers,  The  Case  for 
Wiretapping.  63  Yale  Law  Journal,  792 
(1954). 

"  There  should  also  be  carefully  defined 
limitations  as  to  place,  duration,  ultimate 
disclosure  and  reporting. 

"  Responsible  law  enforcement  experts  who 
have  testified  In  favor  of  federal  legislation 
allowing  controlled  wiretapping  Include  the 
following:  Francis  Biddle.  Ferdinand  Pecora, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Anthony  P.  Savarese, 
Jr.  (Chairman.  New  York  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Privacy  of  Conamunlcatlons) , 
Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  Judge  J.  Edward  Lum- 
bard.  Prank  O'Connor  and  numerous  others. 
Support  for  such  legislation  has  also  come 
from  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association. 

K. Privy  Councillor's  Report,  1957  (cited  In 
the  brief  amici  curiae  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  In 
Berger  v.  New  York.  Case  No.  615,  Oct.  Term 


Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  nation  which 
Imposes  the  type  of  limitations  on  law  en- 
forcement now  being  advocated  In  our  coun- 
try. 

THE     BAUINCE     OF     VALtTES 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  no  other  nation 
has  a  Bill  of  Rights  as  revered  as  ours,  and 
no  other  nation  provides  so  elaborately  for 
the  rights  of  persons  suspected  or  accused 
of  crime.  Indeed,  a  case  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  New  York 
electronics  surveillance  law  Is  at  issue.  Con- 
gressional action  obviously  should  await  and 
be  governed  by  the  outcome  of  this  case. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  the 
fundamental  Issue  will  remain.  How  should 
we.  In  a  free  society,  balance — to  the  greatest 
good  of  all — the  interest  of  privacy  against 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement.  The  balance 
actually  Is  between  the  pKJSslbillty  of  some 
limited  Intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  a  few 
Innocent  people  as  weighted  against  the  ur- 
gent need  for  more  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  most  sinister  type  of  crime. 

The  middle  course,  tried  and  tested  In 
New  York,  seems  to  be  the  sensible  answer. 
This  course  will  result.  It  is  true,  in  the  in- 
terception of  conversations  by  some  innocent 
people — despite  all  of  the  safeguards.  But  Is 
not  this  a  small  price  to  pay  to  protect  our 
people  and  our  institutions  from  this  type 
of  predatory  criminal  activity? 

Or,  putting  It  different.  Is  it  really  either 
necessary  or  socially  desirable  for  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  to  so  shackle 
Itself  that  cartels  of  organized  criminals  are 
free  to  prey  upon  millions  of  decent  citizens 
and  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  rule  of  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  Is  crystal 
clear,  and  that  appropriate  remedial  action 
Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1968— CONPER- 
EINCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7501)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  OflBce  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Preslaent,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  27,  1967,  p.  17790, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  nr  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cons  der  the  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  on  H.R.  7501. 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Depart- 


1966.  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  p,  44,  et  seq.  The 
Privy  Council  Report  further  found  that 
court  controlled  wiretapping  resulted  In  no 
"hardship  to  the  Innocent  citizen." 


ment's  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  total 
of  $7,545,641,000.  This  is  $69,507,000  un- 
der the  budget  estimates:  $46,411,000 
over  the  House  bill;  $9,526,000  imder  the 
Senate  bill;  and  $451,584,865  over  the 
1967  appropriations. 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the  con- 
fprence  bill  contains  $921,887,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $6,161,000  over  the  House  bill, 
$7,347,000  under  the  budget  estimates, 
$150,000  under  the  Senate  bill,  and  $24,- 
956,000  over  the  1967  appropriation.  Ma- 
jor changes  under  this  title  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  For  "Revenue  accounting  and 
processing,"  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
amendment  numbered  4,  thus  allowing 
$177,090,000  for  this  activity  for  1968. 
This  amount  is  $24,000  under  the  budget 
estimate.  Amendment  numbered  5,  as 
agreed  to,  appropriates  $494,800,000  for 
compliance  activities  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  instead  of  $490  million 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $496.8  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  agreed  to  is  $2  million  under  the 
estimate. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
bill  appropriates  $6,603,098,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $425,778,000  over  1967,  and  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  $61,910,000  under 
the  estimates.  The  amount  allowed  is  $40 
million  over  the  House  bill  and  $9.3  mil- 
lion under  the  Senate  bill.  For  "Admin- 
istration and  regional  operation,"  there 
is  appropriated  $103,450,000,  instead  of 
$100,450,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $105,973,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amount  appropriated  is  $7.9 
million  over  1967  and  $4.5  million  imder 
the  estimate.  At  an  average  salary  of 
$10,600,  the  Department  will  be  able  to 
fimd  8,365  positions  under  this  appropri- 
ation for  1968,  This  will  be  an  Increase 
of  534  positions  over  the  7,831  positions 
that  are  available  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Language,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
limiting  the  number  of  employees  in 
postal  regional  offices  was  deleted,  and 
language,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  salaries  of  special 
assistants  to  regional  directors  for  public 
Information  remains  in  the  bill. 

For  "Operations,"  there  is  appropri- 
ated $5,306,500,000,  Instead  of  $5,269.- 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,307,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  amount  agreed  to  for  "Operations" 
is  $262.9  mUlion  over  1967,  $37.6  million 
under  the  estimate.  $37  million  over  the 
House  bill,  and  $1  million  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  amount  appropriated  will 
fund  approximately  738.000  positions,  an 
Increase  of  37.100  positions  over  1967. 
These  additional  or  new  positions  will 
be  mostly  clerks  and  carriers  to  cope 
with  the  estimated  increase  in  mail  vol- 
ume over  1967. 

In  connection  with  the  "Building  oc- 
cupancy and  postal  supplies"  account, 
the  Senate  insisted  on  language,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  to  establish 
two  separate  appropriations  to  reflect 
"Building  occupancy  and  postal  supplies 
and  services"  costs  separately. 

For  "Postal  public  buildings,"  the  bill 
appropriates  $50  million  instead  of  $45 
million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$55,853,000  as  pioposed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  amount  agreed  to  Is  $5,853,000  under  I  ask  unanlmoas  con.^^nt  that  a  table  the  Record.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be 
the  estimate  $5  million  over  the  House,  showing  the  1967  appropriations,  the  willing  to  accept  the  conference  report. 
and  $5  8  muilon  under  the  Senate.  1968  budget  estimaies,  the  House  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
Mr  President  this  presenUtlon  Senate  action,  and  the  conference  action  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
touches  on  the  main  items  of  the  report,     on  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  Record,  as  follows: 

iConleience  Idblej 

Treasury,  I'oM  Officf,  and  Exrrutivc  Offi.ce  npproprialion  bill  (H.R.  7301),  fiscal  year  1968 


TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Conterence  3cSon  campared  Ailh 


AfproMii-        Budget  esti-  Conterence 

tiom,  nscal        males,  fiscal      Passed  House     Passed  Senate  action 

»eaf'l967  '  year  1963 


I 


J. 


Office  of  the  Secretary . 


y,(B7.000 


$7,317,000        }7.0IS.0O0 


Conletence         Budse!  esti-    . 
Appropna-         males,  dscal  House 

lions,  f'scal  '      year  1%8 
year  t%7 


Senate 


(7.156. 000 


S7. 015. 000 


-$12,000        -$302,000 


Bureau  at  Aciouetj  ,,  Q»a  rmn 

SalariM  and  eipensel  i2, 988. 000 
Fund  tor  payment  ot  Government  losses  in 

shipment.   .- I  265.000 


34,500.000        34.500.000        34.500.000 


34.500.000 


+1.512.000 
-265.000 


-$150,000 


Total.  Bureau  ol  Accounts. 

Bureau  a(  Customs     .  

Bureau  ot  tl)e  Mint 

Bureau  at  Narcotics       _... 

Bureau  at  the  PutilR  Deb* 


33. 253. 000 
88.  278. 000 
21,193.000 
6,275.000 
53. 794.  IXW 


34,500.000  I 
'89.061.000  t 

14.600.000 

6.  565, 000 

«  54, 784. 000 


34.500.000  I 

90.  700. 000 
14.000.000 
6.  565, 000 
52. 048. 000 


34.500.000 
89.361,000 
14.000.000 
6.  565. 000 
54, 748. 000 


34,  500. 000 
89.361.000  I 
14.000.000  I 
6.565,000  I 
54.748.000 


4  1.247.000 

+  1.083.000 

-7.193.000 

-t  290. 000 

+954,000 


I  I 

+  306.000  r-$i,339,666  1. 

-600,000  I 


-36,000       +2.700,000 


Internal  Re»e«ue  Service  ,<,  «ii  rmn 

Salaries  and  eipenses  '"'"•JSI; 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing i  173.029.000 

Compliance      .                    .\  473.207,000 

Federal  tax  lien 'evO' <<n£  lund    


■|- 


TolJl  Internal  Reveiwe  Servie* |    665.132,000 

Office  ot  the  Treasurer i       ,i^*?'*S 

US.  Secret  Service 15.631.000 


20. 060,  OOO 

177.024.000 

501,016.000 

800,000 

698. 900,  000 
6  =)38.000 
16.919.000 


19.960.000 

177.000.000 

490. 000.  OOO 

500.000 


19.960,000 

175.000,000 

496, 800, 000 

500.000 


19.960.000  +1.064.000 

177.000.000  ]  +3.971,000 

494.800.000  +21.593.000 

500.000  I  +500.000 


-100,000 

-24,000 

-6,216.000 

-300.000 


+4.800,000 


-t-2,000.  000 
-2, 000, 000 


687, 460. 000 
6.588.000 
16.850,000  I 


692. 260. 000 
6,588.000 
16. 850. 000 


692. 260. OOO 
6.588.000 
16, 850, 000 


•k27,  128.000 

+240. 000 

+  1.219.000 


-6.640,000        +4.800.000 


-69,  000 


■|" 


Total,  title  I,  Treasury  Oepartmenl 


896.931.000       929.234,000      915,726,000  j    922,037,000  1    921.887,000  ]  +24,956.000       -7,347,000  1    +6,161,000 


-150,000 


TITLE  ll-POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


Administrafne  and  regonal  operition \    $85,546,000 

Research,  developmenl.  and  engineering '*-'H'2S!; 

Ooerations  5.043.600.000 

?rmX««;:.-  . I  M?-'?0>*° 

Building  occupancy  and  postal  supplies i     243.322.000 

Building  occupancy 

Supplies  and  services  V  yia  ri^  ii^ 

Plant  and  equipment  |     138.000,000 

Postal  public  buildings 


$107,973,000 
23.148.000 

5.  344. 059. 000 
656.  500. 000 
276.130.000 


$100,450,000 

23,148.000 

5.269.500.000 

{    650. 000, 000 

275.000,000 


201.345.000 
55.853.000 


200.  000.  000 
45. 000. 000 


$105,973,000 

23.148.000 

5.307.500.000 

650.000.000 

185.724.000 

i   89.  276. 000 

195.000.000 

55, 853, 000 


$103,450,000 
I  23, 148. 000 
5.306,500.000 
I  650. 000, 000 

185, 724, 666 
89. 276. 000 

195.000.000 
50.000.000 


+  $7,904,000 

+6,996,000 

f262,900.000 

4^9,300.000 

-243.322.000 

+  185,724.000 

+  89.276.000 

t  57,  000.  000 

+  50.000,000 


-$4,523,000  I  +$3,000,000 


-37  559.000 
-6.500.000 

1-275.130.000 
+  185.  JlM.iXiO 
■  tS9.  :76.CiXl 
1  -6.  345.  000 
I     -5,  833.  QUO 


-37.000.000 

-275.0(10.000 

•  185.7:4.000 

•  39  276.  Cf;0 

-5  00(1  000 

-+  5.  OOO.  000 


-$2,523,000, 

- 1 ,  000.  TOO 


-5.853.000 


Total,  title  II.  Post  Office  Department....  16,177,320. 000   6.665.008.000   6,563,098,000   6,612,474,000   6,603,098,000  1+425,778,000  j  -61,910,000     +40,000,000  ;      -9,376,000 


TITLE  lll-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


ComptnsatiM  ol  ttte  President — 

The  Whil«  Mouse  OHice         

Special  proiects. .  - 

Operating  eipenses.  Eiecutive  Mansiofl 

Bureau  ot  the  Budget  

Council  of  Economic  Adv  scs. ..     

National  Security  Council 

Emergency  fund  lor  the  President 

Expenses  ol  management  improvement 

Total,  title  III    Eieciilve  Olfice  of  th« 
President 


$150,000 
2.955.000  ; 
1.500.000 

692.000 
8.913.135 

790.000 

664.000 
1,000.000 

350.000 


$150,000 
3. 009.  OOO 
1.500.000 

708.000 
9.  500. 000 

858.000 

664.000 
1,000.000 

350.000 


$150,000 

3,009,000 
1,500.000 

708.000 
9. 250.  000 

858.000 

664.000 
1.000.000 

350,000 


$150,000  I 
3,009.000  I 
1,500,000 

708,000  I 
9.  500.  000  , 

858.000 

664.000  I 
1,000.000  I 

350.000  I 


$150,000 
3.009.000 
1.500.000 

708.000 
9.  500.  000 

858.000 

664.000 
1.000.000 

350.000 


+  J54,000 

+16.' 666' 

^  586. 865 
+68.000 


+$250. 000 


17. 014.  m 


17.739,000 


17.489,000 


17,739,000  1      17,739.000 


+724,865 


+250,000 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENOENT  AGENCIES 


Tax  Court  ot  the  United  States 

Administrative  Conleience  ol  the  United  States. 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovernmental 

Relations 

Total,  title  IV,  independent  agencies. 

Grand  total,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV... 


$2,355,000 
436,000 


I  I  I 

$2  407,000         $2,407,000  1       $2,407,000.      $2,407,000 

250.000    


510,000  ! 


510,000 


510,000 


510,000 


+  $52,000 
+  74,000 


-$250,000 


2  791,000  1        3,167.000  I        2.917.000  |        2,917,000  |        2.917,000  j        +126.000  I        -250.000  |. 


.7.094.056,135   7,615,148,000   7,499.230.000   7.555.167.000    7.545.641.000    +451,584,865  |  -69,507.000  ,+$46,411,000 


-$9,526,000 


1  Includes  amounts  carred  m  ?d  SuPOlemenlal  Appropriation 
>  Includes  reduction  oi  11.339.  JW  contained  in  i  Doc.  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Act.  1967  (Public  law  90  21)  >  Includes  increase  of  $2,700,000  contained  i"  S  Doc  23 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION   SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  28, 1967, 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
June  28,  1967,  received  the  following 
mcs.sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affi.xed  liis  sig- 
nature to  the  following  eir.ollt  d  bill.'^  and 
joint  resolution,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HB.  4880  An  act  to  extend  the  time  wUhln 
which  cert.ilii  requests  may  be  filed  under 
the  TarllT  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Art  or  1965; 

H  li.   5615    An   act   to   continue    uiull    the 


close  of  June  30.  1969.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion nf  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

H  R  10U43.  .^n  act  to  amend  and  extend 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

H  J  Res  652  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fijscal  year 
1968,  and  lor  other  purposes. 


PETITION 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
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of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  66 
Resolution  memorializing  the  90th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
Whereas.   The   recent    tragic    war   between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  has  emphasized, 
onre  again,  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the 
world   are   highly   Interdependent   and   that, 
consequently,  a  rash  and  unconsidered  action 
by    any    one    of    them    may    jeopardize    the 
peaceful  pursuits  and  well-being  of  all;  and 
Whereas.  This  situation   has   also  demon- 
strated that  such  lnterdep>endence  has  raised 
the    destructive    potential    of    every    nation, 
regardless   of  its  rank  as  a  primary  or  sec- 
ondary   power,    to    an    historically    unprece- 
dented level;  and 

Whereas,  The  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Middle  East,  together  with  the  right  of  all 
countries  to  the  free  and  unharassed  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  has  thus  become  a  matter  of 
supreme  human,  as  well  as  International, 
Importance,  and  one  which  we  can  disregard 
only  at  our  peril;  and 

Whereas,  The  events  of  the  p>ast  several 
years  have  thoroughly  illustrated  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  a  failure  to  thoroughly  resolve 
such  problems — which  have  displayed  a  tend- 
ency to  proliferate  that  is  in  almost  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  complacency  with 
which  we  have  regarded  them;  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  fOVth  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  hereby  memorializes  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  end  forever  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East;  to  encourage  fruit- 
ful negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations;  and  to  reaf&rm  the  p>osltlon  of  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  the  right  of  in- 
nocent passage  through  the  affected  water- 
ways; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Prank  J.  Lausche,  the 
Honorable  Stephen  M.  Young,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  and  to  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Rhodes. 
Attest: 

Thos.  E.  Bateman, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
right  of  some  choice  In  the  method  of 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  a  state 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion alone 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  membership  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  only  according  to  population; 
and 

Whereas,  For  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  the  people  of  the  various  states 
have  had  the  freedom  to  apportion  their 
state  legislatures  in  the  manner  they  felt 
best  reflected  the  Interest  of  the  people,  rec- 
ognizing that  a  system  of  apportionment 
that  might  be  appropriate  for  one  state 
would  not  necessarily  meet  the  needs  of 
another  state,  but  that  each  state  should  -be 
free  to  make  its  own  selection;  now,  there- 
fore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

That  this  General  Assembly  hereby  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  states, 
which  will  secure  to  the  people  the  right  of 
some  choice  In  the  method  of  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  a  state  legislature  on  a  basis 
other  than  population  alone;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  Memo- 
rial Is  rescinded  If  the  Congress  Itself,  no 
later  than  June  30.  1967.  proposes  such  a 
plan  to  the  states  for  ratification;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  Memorial  be  transmitted 
to    the    members    of    the    Congress    of    the 
United   States  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Mark  A.  Hogan. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
John  D.  Vanderhoof, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Henrt  C.  Kimbrottgh, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


PETITION  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  as  my 
distinguished  colleagues  know,  a  number 
of  States  have  approved  petitions  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  reapportion  the 
State  legislatures.  Colorado  has  joined 
those  States;  and,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5. 
adopted  by  the  46th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred.  • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection  with 
extension  of  credit  (Rept.  No.  392). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxbiire]  filed  a  report  on  S.  5,  the 
truth-in-lending  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual views.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Hansen  )  : 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  prohibit  the  investment  of  certain  Income 
In   any   business   enterprise   affecting   inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;   and 

S.  2049.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  investment 
of  income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hrtjska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dirksen,   Mr.  Ervin,   and   Mr.  Han- 
sen) : 
S.  2050.  A   bill   to   prohibit  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  persons  other  than  duly  author- 
ized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the 
Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified  cate- 
gories of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HriJska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Hansen)  : 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend   title   18.   United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  improved  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER : 
S.  2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Sing 
Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  : 
S.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  periodic  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder;    to  the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance, 

S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina)  : 
S.  2055.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Tadkln 
County,   N.C.;    to   the   Committee   on   Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  reqiUre  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  file  annual  financial  statements  for 
themselves,   their  spouses,  and  their  minor 
children,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules  an  ".  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2057.  A     bill     to     amend     the     Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act, 
as   amended,   to   provide   for   more   effective 
regulation   under    such   act,    and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  FHDrestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which-  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  provide  a  practicable 
weather  modification  program  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sefjarate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Ttdings)  : 

S.  2059.  A    bill    to    authorize    construction 

of  the  Six  Bridge  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 

Monocacy    River    in    Frederick    and    Carroll 
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CounttM,  lid.;   to  the  CommUt««  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr    Buewste*  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  aeparate  heading  i 
Br  Mr.  PELL : 

3.3060.  A  bill  to  amend  section  50.1  cfi 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminlstrauve 
Servlcee  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  perl  >d 
of  10  yearm  the  authorization  to  make  ap- 
proprlatlona  for  allocations  and  grants  for 
the  collection  and  publlcat:  jn  of  documen- 
tary sourcea  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernznent  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Peix  when  he 
Introduced  the  ab.ive  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  p 

By  Mr  PELL  i  f or  himself.  Mr  y\R- 
BOBOUCH.  Mr  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
»ey.  Mr  Kennedt  of  Massachusett.'t. 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  and   Mr    GRftNiNoi  : 

S.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965;  to  ti^e  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  .Mr   Ptll  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill    whi-h  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  PERCY 

S  3063.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  supply  i^f 
trained  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment specialists,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

(See   the  remark.s   of   Mr    Pcrct   when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  MORSE 

S  2063.  A  bli:  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  development  rjf  the  Kenllworth 
National  Capital  Park  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and.  In  particular,  children. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 


AMENDING  SCXTIAL  SECURITY  AND 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACTS 

Mr.  MnXER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  bilLs,  In  beiiall  of  myself 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
Pikcy).  I  ask  unammoua  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller 
(for  himself  and  Mr  Percyi,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  ap- 
propriately referred.  a:^.d  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

To  the  Comm 1 1 tee   m  Finance 

8,  3063.  A  bia  to  amend  tltSe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  '->  p^jMde  foe  periodic 
cost-of-Uvlag  Increases  in  monthly  benet:ts 
payable  thereunder 

■S  2053 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  St-natr  and  Houie  of 
Repreicntatiies  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  in  Co'igreis  anernbled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Social  Seourtty  A.:t  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subaecuon 

■•  'coaT-OF-Livt.sc  iNcajiAsi  IN  BENErrrs 

■•  iwl(l)  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

•••(A)  the  term  ■price  index'  means  the 
annual  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer    Prl:e    Index     (all    Items     United 


States  city   averagel    published   monthly   by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  SuitUtlcs;  and 

■  iBi  the  lenn  base  period'  means  the 
c.i;.°ndar  year  1963 

"  '(2i  As  soon  after  January  1.  1968.  and 
as  soon  alter  January  i  of  each  succeeding 
yeir  as  there  becomes  available  necessary 
data  .'r(ira  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  of  increase  ( if 
any)  in  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember over  the  price  Index  for  the  bitse 
period  For  each  full  3  per  centum  of  In- 
crease occurring  in  the  price  Index  for  the 
latest  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which 
a  determination  is  made  In  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  over  the  price  Index  for  the 
b.use  periixl,  there  shall  be  made,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  an  increase  of  3  per  centum  In 
the  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable 
under  this  title. 

■  i3)  Increases  m  such  Insurance  bene- 
fits shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  In  the  one-year  period 
conimenciiig  with  April  of  the  year  In  which 
the  most  recent  determination  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  Is  made  and  ending  with  Uie 
close  of  the  following  March. 

'  (4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individuals  monthly  Insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203ia(  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  U.>  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded  i ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  Uils  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  ben- 
efit of  such  individual 

"'(5i  Any  increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  Ui  or  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied 
If  the  amount  of  any  Increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
U  not  a  multiple  of  »0  10.  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  »0  10  ' 

To  the  Commlliee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

a  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  S'^nate  and  //oinf 
o/  Rcprete'itattves  of  the  V'l'.trd  States  of 
America  in  Cungre.f  a.''.iernhled,  That  the 
Railroad  Hetlrement  .\ct  of  ia37  is  amended 
by  adding  alter  section  21  thereof  the  fol- 
luwing  new  section 

"C08T-0r-LIVINC    INCREASES    IN    BENEriTS 

"Sec  22  ia»  As  soon  afer  J'lnuary  1,  1968. 
and  as  soon  after  January  I  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  as  there  becomee  available  neces- 
s.iry  dat.\  from  the  Bureau  o;  Lib<:>r  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Board 
shall  determine  the  per  centum  of  lncre:4«e 
I  If  anyi  In  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with  the  cioae  of  the  preceding 
December  (Aer  the  price  Index  fur  the  ba.se 
period  For  eich  full  3  per  centum  of  increase 
occurring  In  the  price  Index  for  the  latest  cal- 
endar year  with  respect  to  which  a  deter- 
mination is  made  in  .vccordance  wiih  tills 
subsection  o\er  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
period,  there  shall  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  increase  of  3  per  cent  im  m  the 
amount  of  each  annuity,  pension,  and  other 
benefit  payable  under  this  Act 

"  ibi  Increases  under  subsection  la)  shall 
be  etTective  In  the  case  of  any  annuity  pM»n- 
Bion,  or  other  benefit  under  this  Act  payable 
with  respect  to  months  In  the  one-year  pe- 
riod commencing  with  April  of  the  year  in 
which  the  most  recent  determination  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  Is  made  and  ending 
with   the  close  of   the  follo-Alng  March 

(CI    Any  Increase   under  subsection    lal 


shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  Act  during  the  period  lor 
which  such  Increase  Is  effective  regardless  of 
the  provisions  under  which  such  benefits  are 
payable  or  the  manner  In  which  the  amounts 
payable  are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  payable  to  or  wita 
re:pect  to  any  particular  iiidividu.il  only  al- 
ter all  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Art 
which  relate  to  eligll;llity  for  and  the  amount 
of  such  benefit  h.:ve  been  applied;  except 
that  (1)  the  provisions  of  section  5il|  shall 
not  be  applied  until  after  such  increase  n 
applied,  and  (2)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  Individual's  annuity  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(hi. 
any  amount  payable  by  rca.son  of  this  sect.on 
shall  not  be  reg.'.rded  a.s  part  of  such  atinuity 

•■  '(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  any 
benefit  under  subsection  (a)  Is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0  10.  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $0  10 

■■'(e)   For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  the  term  "price  Index"  means  the  an- 
nu.il  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  Itenis — United  Staleii 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  tlie  Bu- 
rc.iu  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

■'■(2)  the  term  "b.ise  period"  means  the 
c.ilendar  year  1965.'  " 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
of  these  bills  has  to  do  with  social  se- 
curity pension  Increases,  and  the  second 
has  to  do  with  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
pension  increases.  Under  these  bills, 
there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  in 
the  pensions  for  every  3-perccnt  increase 
in  the  retail  Consumer  Price  Index. 

This  proposal  was  first  advanced  by 
me  as  an  amendment  to  the  Medicare 
Act  in  1965.  If  It  had  been  accepted,  it 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  flat 
7-percent  increase  that  was  authorized 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
admlnLstratlon  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  defeated, 
because  if  It  had  been  accepted,  the  7- 
percent  increase  which  social  security 
pensioners  are  enjoying  would  now  be 
12  percent,  because  that  is  the  amount 
of  the  cost-of-living  Increase  which 
would  have  taken  effect  for  their  pen- 
sions. 

Last  year,  the  Republican  Party's 
task  force  on  problems  of  the  aged  unan- 
imously endorsed  my  propo.sal.  They 
also  made  a  finding  that  It  would  not  re- 
quire an  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
because,  as  the  price  index  went  up. 
waces  would  also  go  up,  and  that  would 
mean  a  higher  amount  of  salary  and 
wages  subject  to  the  social  security  tax. 

Therefore,  this  proposal  has  a  built- 
in  .safety  feature  in  that  no  additional 
taxes  would  be  required,  and  at  the  same 
time  millions  of  older  Americans  would 
be  protected  from  the  erosion  of  their 
pensions  by  the  inflation  which  is  stead- 
ily growing  and  worsening. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  today  that 
for  the  last  month  there  was  an  increase 
of  three-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  co.st 
of  living,  which  was  the  identical  amount 
of  tlie  Increase  in  the  previous  month,  .so 
that  in  only  2  months  there  has  been 
an  increase  In  the  cost  of  hving  of  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

What  are  these  older  Americans  go- 
ing to  do  to  meet  the  erosion  of  their 
pension  dollars  as  the  result  of  this  con- 


tinuing and  worsening  inflation?  They 
are  helpless.  The  only  place  they  can 
turn  is  to  Congress.  Heretofore  Congress 
has  legislated  Increases  in  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  pensions 
every  3.  4,  or  5  years.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  wrong  to  put  these  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  in  the  political 
arena;  especially  the  partisan  political 
arena,  by  putting  them  at  the  mercy  of 
politicians  who  make  speeches  just  be- 
fore elections,  in  effect  promising  them 
that  if  they  will  vote  right  they  will  have 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
pension  increases  when  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

Under  my  proposal  this  would  not  hap- 
pen and  there  would  not  be  partisan  po- 
litical appeals  to  these  people  because 
as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  goes  up 
pensions  automatically  would  go  up. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  about 
this  proposal.  Congress  in  1962  adopted 
this  approach  with  respect  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirees.  Today,  those  who  have  been 
faithful  public  servants  and  who  are  re- 
tired and  are  living  on  civU  service  re- 
tirement pensions  receive  automatic  in- 
creases when  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rises  3  percent.  When  it  rises  by  3  percent 
their  pensions  are  automatically  in- 
creased. It  is  little  enough  for  us  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  retirees  and  social  security  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  two 
bills  will  receive  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


FEDERAL  PESTICIDE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Fed- 
eral Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1967.  This 
bUl  is  essentially  identical  to  S.  2470 
which  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  the  admin- 
istration's pesticide  control  bill  once 
again.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  granting  me  this  privilege. 

This  legislation  was  developed  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations  during  the  88th  Congress. 
It  carries  out  some  of  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subcommittee  re- 
port on  pesticides  and  public  policy  filed 
last  year. 

The  bill  contains  six  major  provisions. 
First,  it  requires  that  every  establish- 
ment engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
processing  of  an  economic  poison  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Second,  it  permits  the  Inspection  of  any 
establishment  in  which  economic  poisons 
or  devices  are  manufactured,  or  any 
means  of  conveyance  of  economic 
poisons.  Third,  It  provides  that  an  eco- 
nomic poison  shall  be  deemed  mis- 
branded  if  it  is  manufactured  in  an  es- 
tablishment which  is  not  duly  registered. 
Fourth,  it  states  that  an  economic  poison 
shall  be  considered  adulterated  if  the 
manufacturing  methods  do  not  conform 
to  good  manufacturing  practice.  Fifth,  it 
empowers  the  Federal  courts  to  issue  in- 
junctions to  restrain  violations  of  the 
act.  And  sixth,  It  adds  civil  remedies  to 
the  existing  criminal  sanctions.  These 


new  tools  will  strengthen  the  regulatory 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  only  significant  change  in  this 
bill  is  the  addition  of  the  designation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  for  coordination  and 
other  purposes.  This  change  was  made 
to  reflect  the  transfer  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  the  Interior  Department  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  almost  3 
years  since  I  introduced  my  first  bill  to 
strengthen  Federal  regulation  of  pesti- 
cides. In  that  time  pesticide  production 
has  increased  15  percent  to  nearly  1 
million  poimds  a  year.  During  this  period 
13,000  new  pesticide  products  have  been 
registered  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  growth  in  production  and 
the  number  of  new  pesticides  poses  dif- 
ficult problems  of  effective  regulation. 

Many  of  the  new  pesticides  are  more 
potent  and  more  selective  than  their 
predecessors.  This  shows  notable  prog- 
ress over  the  broad  spectrum  of  pesti- 
cides. The  new  generation  will  not  in- 
discriminately harm  any  organism  they 
touch.  They  are  an  important  advance 
in  safety  for  plants,  animals,  and  hu- 
mans. 

But  inherent  in  these  new  forms  is  a 
new  danger  to  life.  For  these  new  pesti- 
cides are  becoming  more  like  drugs  in 
their  content  and  potential  effect.  They 
raise  the  specter  of  unrecognized,  grave 
hazards  to  man.  Recent  reports  from 
three  researchers  Indicate  that  agents 
contained  in  certain  pesticides  are  capa- 
ble of  doubling  the  mutation  rate  in  hu- 
man beings.  If  the  mutations  occur  in  the 
nonreproductlve  cells  of  the  body  they 
can  cause  numerous  diseases,  Including 
cancer.  If  the  mutations  occur  in  the 
reproductive  organs  they  can  result  in 
genetic  changes  which  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations. 

In  following  this  line  of  inquiry  an 
FDA  scientist  conducted  an  Investigation 
of  certain  fungicides  which  have  a 
chemical  structure  very  similar  to  thalid- 
omide, the  sedative  that  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  thousands  of  deformed  babies 
a  few  years  ago.  The  researcher  found 
that  the  pesticides  produced  a  high  rate 
of  birth  defects  in  the  experimental  ani- 
mals. 

These  findings  were  supported  by 
another  study  which  concluded  that — 

The  amount  of  pesticide  chemicals  man 
la  now  absorbing  from  his  environment  Is 
enough  to  double  the  normal  mutation  rate. 

The  dangers  of  the  "silent  spring" 
Rachel  Carson  wrote  about  are  still  with 
us.  They  underscore  the  need  for  better 
regulation  of  the  pesticide  manufactur- 
ing, labeling,  and  distribution  process  to 
assiu-e  that  high  safety  standards  are 
maintained.  Pesticides  are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  In  their  composition 
and  effect.  Accordingly,  we  must  enact 
regulations  which  keep  pace  with  scien- 
tific progress — and  with  new  chemicals 
aimed  at  killing  Insects  and  other  life 
forms  that  destroy  agricultural  crops. 
Since  pesticides  are  developing  the  at- 
tributes of  drugs.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
we  provide  drug-like  controls  over  pesti- 
cide production  and  transportation. 


The  •widespread  use  of  pesticides  at 
home,  on  farms,  and  in  industry  has 
launched  the  world  on  an  uncharted  eco- 
logical sea.  For  better  and  for  worse  we 
are  altering  our  environment  in  number- 
less, unknown  ways  every  day.  We  are 
controlling  pests  and  so  promoting  more 
abundant  agricultural  production,  but  at 
what  human  cost?  What  latent  genetic 
changes  have  we  unleashed?  No  one 
knows. 

How  have  we  impaired  man's  ability 
to  function  in  his  world?  A  report  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  * 
last  year  showed  that  men  exposed  to 
certain  pesticide  compounds  over  a  long 
period  have  relatively  slow  reaction  times 
and  poor  memories,  tend  to  have  less 
energy  and  become  unusually  irritable. 

What  is  the  impact  on  wildlife  of  con- 
tinued exposure  to  pesticides?  Studies  of 
DDT  residues  in  a  marsh  on  the  Long 
Island  shore  indicate  that  fish  and  bird 
populations  are  adversely  affected  by 
sustained  ingestion  of  this  pesticide. 

All  these  experiments  and  studies 
strongly  suggest  that  harmful  chemical 
substances  are  moving  through  the  bi- 
ological and  geological  cycles  of  the  earth 
in  unknown  concentrations  that  have 
far-reaching  and  only  dimly  known  ef- 
fects on  the  ecological  system. 

In  our  determination  to  save  crops,  we 
may  be  shortening  our  own  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  an  important  step  forward  im- 
proved pesticide  control.  But  beyond  this, 
the  entire  Nation  must  be  more  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  ecological 
balance  in  nature.  For  if  this  balance  is 
upset,  all  life  on  the  planet  could  be 
jeopardized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2057)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2057 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (e)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
(61  Stat.  167;  7  U.S.C.  135b)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  person  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  owns  or  operates  any 
establishment  In  any  State,  territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  an  economic 
poison  shall,  within  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  such  date,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  regulation  of  each  such  establishment 
giving  his  name  and  the  address  of  each  such 
establishment  operated  by  him.  Any  person 
who  begins  operation  of  any  such  establish- 
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tnant  after  such  date  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  beginning  such  operation,  simi- 
larly apply  for  registration  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Except  8LS  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  sh.iU  register  any 
such  establishment  If  the  operator  thereof 
furnishes  the  required  Information  In  any 
case  In  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  h'^arlng.  that  any 
methods  used  in  or  any  facilities  or  controls 
used  for.  the  manufacture,  preparlns;.  propa- 
gating, compounding,  or  processing  of  any 
economic  poison,  or  the  disposal  of  waste 
resulting  therefrum.  are  in  violation  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  or  otherwise  do  not 
conform  to.  or  are  not  operated  or  admin- 
istered In  conformity  with,  good  manufac- 
turing and  waste  disposal  practices  to  assure 
that  such  economic  poison  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  as  to  safety  and  will 
have  the  Identity  and  strength  and  meet  the 
quality  and  purity  characteristics  which  it 
purports  or  Is  represented  to  possess  and  to 
assure  that  the  disposal  of  waste  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  pollution  which  would  endanger 
the  public  health  or  welfare,  he  niav  suspend 
the  registration  of  such  establishment  until 
the  operator  demon.strates  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  No  es- 
tablishment for  which  a  registration  has 
been  suspended  shall  be  rereglsterd  during 
the  period  of  suspension  " 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  Act  (81  Stat  163.  7 
US.C.  135)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  z  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  the  word  or"  and  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows 

"(1)  If  It  was  manufactured,  prepared,  pr  p- 
a'ated.  compounded,  or  prx-essed  In  an  es- 
tablishment for  which  a  registration  was  not 
fully  effective  under  section  4g  of  this  Act  " 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Said  Act  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  present  heading  preceding  section  5 
(61  Stat.  168;  7  USC  135cl  to  read  Books 
and  Records  and  Factory  Inspection  " 

(b)  Section  5  of  said  Act  i61  Stat  168.  7 
US.C.  135c)  Is  amended  ijy  design.itmg  the 
existing  provisions  .ls  subsection  lai  and  by 
adding  a  new  sub.sectlon  ibi  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  omcers  or  employees  duly 
designated  by  the  t^ccret.iry.  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  agent  in  charge  are  authorized  il) 
to  enter,  at  reasonable  tlm"s.  any  factory. 
warehouse,  or  other  establishment  In  which 
any  economic  poison  or  device  Ls  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  pr'jp.igatec:.  compounded, 
processed,  or  held  f  ir  distribution  or  sale  In 
any  Territory  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  Interstate  or  forelttn  commerce,  or  Is 
held  after  such  distribution  or  sale,  or  to 
enter  any  means  of  cunvevance  being  used 
to  transport  or  hold  any  economic  poison  or 
device  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; (2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  es- 
tablishment, or  means  of  convey.ince  and  all 
pertinent  data  and  equipment,  finished  and 
unfinished  materials  cont.ilners  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  things  therein  i  Including 
records,  files,  papers  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities)  bearing  on  whether  any  economic 
poison  la  adulter.ited  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  .Act  or  which  may  other- 
wise bear  on  whether  such  Act  Is  being  or 
has  been  violated,  and  i3)  to  obtain  samples 
of  such  materials  or  containers  thereof,  or  of 
such  labeling.  Each  such  inspection  shall  be 
commended  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness.  If  the  officer  or  employee  obtains 
any  samples,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples  ob- 
tained. If  an  analysis  Is  m.ade  of. any  such 
sample,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  suen  analysis 
shall  b«  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge  " 


(b)  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat  166.  7 
use  135a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection  ci2) 
I  comma  and  the  following  or  to  refuse  to 
permit  entry  or  inspection  as  authorized  by 
sect'.on  6  of  this  Act". 

Sec  4  Subsection  y  of  section  2  of  said  Act 
(61  Stat  163.  7  USC  135 1  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following  or  If  the 
methods  used  in.  or  the  facilities  or  controls 
u.sed  for  the  manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
said  economic  poUon  were  In  violation  of 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise 
did  not  conform  to  or  were  not  operated  or 
administered  In  conformity  with  good  manu- 
facturing practice  to  assuie  that  such  eco- 
nomic poison  win  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  as  to  safety  and  will  have  the 
identity  and  strength  and  meet  the  quality 
and  purity  characteristics,  which  It  purports 
or   Is  represented   to  possess  ' 

.Sec  5  lai  Section  2  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
16.1.  7  use  135)  la  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection   laa)   as  follows 

lai)  The  terms  proper  court'  and 
district  court'  mean  a  United  Statee  Dis- 
trict Court,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
highest  court  of   American  Samoa  " 

lb)  Section  8  of  said  Act  (61  Slat  168.  7 
USC  135dp  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  d  and  e  as  subsections  e 
and  f.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section c   a   new  subsection  d   as   follows 

"(d)  The  district  courts  are  vested  with 
Jurisdiction  specli^.cally  to  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of,  this  Act" 
(Cl  Section  8  of  said  Act  (61  Stat  170; 
7  use  135fl  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  c  and  d  as  subsections  d  and  e, 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
b  a  new  svibsectlon  c  as  follows 

"c  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum.  not  more  than  81.000,  for  each 
such  violation,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  re- 
coverable in  a  civil  suit  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  " 

Sec  6  Section  93(11  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
170,  7  use  135g)  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  strik- 
ing out  "or  "  after  the  semicolon  In  clauses 
(c»  and  (d»,  and  (2)  by  adding  after  clause 
(  d  I   two  new  clauses  as  follows 

"(e)  It  any  of  the  claims  made  for  It  or 
any  of  tne  directions  for  use  differ  In  sub- 
stance from  the  representations  made  In  con- 
nection with  Its  registration;  or 

"(f)  if  Its  composition  differs  from  the 
composition  as  represented  In  connection 
with  Its  registration;   or  " 

Sec  7  Section  2  of  said  Act  (61  Stat  163; 
7  U  S.C  135 1  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection 
zi2)ici  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding the  protection  of  living  man  and 
other  vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and 
useful  Invertebrate  animals  '. 

Sec  B  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Interior  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  coordination  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  with  the  administration  of 
any  other  Act  administered  by  the  Se<'retarles 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Interior  relating  to  control,  prevention,  or 
abatement  of  air  or  water  pollution 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  functions  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf.ire  and  the  Interior  under  any  other 
law  relating  to  control,  prevention,  or  abate- 
ment of  air  or  water  pollution  and  no  pro- 
ceeding or  determination  under  this  Act  shall 
preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  considered  de- 
ternUnatlve  of  any  issue  of  fact  or  law  in 
any  proceeding  under  any  Act  administered 
by  tiie  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Interior. 


COLORADO  RWER  BASIN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  is  currently 
engaged  in  the  markup  of  the  Colorado 
River  Ba.sin  legislation.  The  controversy 
surroundmK  this  legislation  highlights 
the  critical  water  problems  facing  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

But  there  Is  only  one  total  solution  to 
the  problem — more  water.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  the  solution  to  this 
problem  can  be  approached.  Clearly,  the 
importation  of  more  water  into  the  basin 
would  be  helpful  and  ver>'  likely  the 
development  of  desalmization  proce.sses 
would  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
Upper  Basin  States. 

But  I  would  submit  that  weather  modi- 
fication can  offer  an  immediate  and 
direct  partial  solution  to  the  problem  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
rl\er. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  for  a  pilot  project  for  weather 
m(idifl(\Ttlon  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  The  bill  authorizes  $3  mil- 
lion for  each  of  3  years — $1  million  each 
year  for  the  direct  apphcation  of  weather 
modification  techniques  and  $2  million 
each  year  for  the  study  of  the  results 
and  effects  of  the  program.  The  program 
would  be  under  the  direct  supenision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  with  a  coordi- 
nating committee  for  assistance  purposes. 

Such  a  program  should  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  problems  of  water 
shortages  being  encountered  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States. 

I  am  aware  of  many  of  the  problems 
connected  with  weather  modification. 
Certainly  we  have  much  to  learn  about 
the  effect  of  weather  modification  upon 
ecology  and  we  must  be  equally  aware  of 
the  legal  ramifications.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  bill  I  am  proposing  provides 
twice  as  much  money  per  year  for  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  program  as 
it  does  for  the  actual  application  of 
weather  modification  techniques. 

However,  we  must  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous advances  made  in  recent 
years — even  in  recent  months — in  the 
field  of  weather  modification.  We  now 
have  at  our  disposal  sophisticated  scien- 
tific methods  of  weather  modification.  I 
am.  therefore,  convinced  that  it  Is  time 
to  get  off  dead  center  and  start  applying 
the.se  techniques  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
our  water-hungry  regions. 

Mr  President,  later  in  the  session  I 
plan  to  say  more  on  this  subject  and 
detail  my  thoughts  on  the  potential  of 
weather  modification. 

But  at  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  practical  weather  modi- 
fication program  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2058)  to  provide  a  practi- 
cable weather  modification  program  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.   Dominick.  was  received, 


read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2058 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Kepreaentatiicx  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assctnbled,  That  this 
Act  m.iy  be  cited  as  the  "Upper  Colorado 
River   Basin   Weather   Modification   Act". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  present 
and  growing  water  shortage  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  has  created  serious  problems  of 
national  concern.  Congress  recognizes  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  find  new  sources 
of  water  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
support  the  rapid  increase  In  population, 
agricultural  production  and  industrial  devel- 
opment which  is  being  and  which  will  be 
experienced  In  the  Basin.  It  Is  also  recog- 
nized that  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States, 
consisting  of  Colorado,  'Wyoming,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California,  rely 
to  a  significant  degree  upon  the  Colorado 
River  for  their  water  supply  and  that  such 
States  contribute  significantly  and  material- 
ly to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, the  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  basin  in  alleviating  its  water 
shortage  by  devising  methods  to  augment 
the  supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  through  weather  modification  pro- 
grams conducted  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  appoint 
a  Coordinating  Council  on  Weather  Modifica- 
tion for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  (here 
referred  to  as  the  "Coordinating  Council") 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  his  designee,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Potmdatlon  or  his  designee  and  four 
public  members  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  laws  by  the  President.  Two 
of  such  public  members  shall  be  persons 
connected  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the  field 
of  atmospheric  research,  and  two  of  such 
public  members  shall  be  persons  connected 
with  private  concerns  experienced  In  the 
practical  application  of  weather  modification 
techniques.  The  Coordinating  Council  shall 
select  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  members 
and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
but  not  less  often  than  four  times  per  year. 

(b)  The  Coordinating  Council  shall  con- 
sult and  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  the  preparation  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  plan  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  weather  modification  techniques 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

(c)  The  Coordinating  Council  shall  con- 
sult and  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  designee  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  with  respect  to  the  coordination 
of  weather  modification  research  and  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Coordinating  Council  may  make 
interim  reports  to  the  President  of  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  programs  Instituted 
hereunder  and  shall  make  annual  reports, 
commencing  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  (President.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  report  to  the  Congress 
together  with  his  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  'to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme:  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 


penses including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(f )  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Coordinating  Council 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  with  the  head  of 
such  agency  and  may  engage  such  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  as  may  be  approved  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
carry  out  weather  modification  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  annual  average  supply  of  water  from 
rainfall  and  snowfall  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  of  the  United  States;  and  shall 
authorize  research  and  study  programs  by 
contract  or  grant  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  techniques  and  mechanics  In  the 
operation  of  the  programs,  the  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  the  area,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  pertinent  to  the  operations  here- 
under. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  within  six  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Co- 
ordinating Council,  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
practical  application  of  weather  modification 
techniques  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  which  may  include  new  and  Innova- 
tive as  well  as  existing  weather  modification 
techniques; 

(2)  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  business  concerns,  skilled  and 
experienced  In  weather  modification,  weather 
modification  operational  activities  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  developed  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  clause  of  this  subsection;  and 

(3)  conduct  by  grant,  contract,  or  other 
agreement  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, skilled  and  experienced  In  weather 
modification  and  atmospheric  research,  such 
research  studies  as  he  determines  appropriate 
to  evaluate  the  practicability  and  efficacy 
of  tbe  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  tbe  duties 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to^ 

(1)  accept  gifts  and  bequests,  including 
gifts  or  bequests  restricted  or  limited  by  the 
donor  for  use  in  connection  'with  certain 
projects  or  areas; 

(2)  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease  or 
donation  such  inventions,  patents,  patent 
applications,  licenses,  real  property  and  In- 
terests therein  as  be  deems  necessary; 

(3)  utilize  tbe  property,  equipment,  and 
j>ersonnel  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  head 
of  such  agency,  and  pay  for  sucb  property, 
equipment,  and  personnel  out  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  either  In  ad- 
vance, by  reimbursement,  or  by  direct  trans- 
fer; and 

(4)  consult  'witb  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  tbe  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  and  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  sucb  representatives  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  as- 
sistance as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  tbls  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "weather  modification"  In- 
cludes any  artificially  produced  changes  in 
tbe  composition,  behavior,  or  dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere. 

(b)  The  term  "Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin"  means  that  area  of  tbe  United  States 
consisting  of  tbe  following  States:  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 


Act  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc»:eedlng 
fiscal  years.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
hereunder  shall  expend  funds  authorized 
hereunder  In  the  approximate  ratio  of  $2  for 
research  for  each  $1  expended  on  operational 
techniques. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  SIX  BRIDGE  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR,  FREDERICK  AND 
CARROLL  COUNTIES,  MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  a  bill  (S.  2059)  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  Six  Bridge  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Monocacy  River  in 
Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties,  Md. 

This  project  was  one  of  the  key  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  North  Atlantic 
division  engineer  in  his  April  3,  1963, 
letter  to  the  Chairmai  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  Six  Bridge  project 
would  offer  substantial  water  quality 
control  and  recreation  benefits  as  well  as 
meet  present  and  future  local  and  down- 
stream water  supply  needs. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  1963  report 
stated,  in  part: 

The  Six  Bridge  project  will  Increase  the 
dependable  flow  of  the  Monocacy  River  by 
104  cfs.  This  will  provide,  together  vrtth  the 
25  headwater  reservoirs  located  upstream, 
sufficient  flow  to  sustain  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  Frederick,  Maryland,  area 
through  the  maintenance  of  both  water 
quantity  and  quality.  Recreation  and  fish- 
ing will  'be  enhanced.  Up  to  625,000  visitor 
days  can  be  accommodated  annually  at  this 
reservoir.  The  very  small  drawdown  during 
the  recreation  season  in  an  average  year  will 
make  this  reservoir  particularly  attractive 
for  recreation,  and  its  accessibility  from  both 
Washington  and  Baltimore  should  .  assure 
high  utilization. 

There  are  no  alternative  major  sites  to 
replace  the  Six  Bridge  site.  A  large  site  was 
investigated  downstream  of  Six  Bridge  but 
was  found  to  be  less  suitable.  Small  reser- 
voirs upstream  are  heavily  utilized  In  the 
plan.  Of  the  97  sites  originally  studied,  41  are 
used  In  the  plan.  The  remaining  sites  could 
furnish  a  major  portion  of  the  flow  provided 
by  the  Six  Bridge  Reservoir,  however  at  a 
much  greater  economic  cost. 

The  failure  to  develop  the  Six  Bridge  site 
would  eventually  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
Frederick  area  or  place  an  Increasing  burden 
on  downstream  communities  Including 
Washington  by  an  Increase  In  the  severity 
and  range  of  the  resultant  pollution. 

Last  summer,  the  fifth  consecutive 
summer  of  severe  drought,  Mr.  James  J. 
O'Donnell,  director  of  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Department  and  chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  Potomac  River 
Basin  advisory  committee,  urged  the 
Federal  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on 
the  Potomac  to  include  the  Six  Bridge 
project  in  its  recommendations  to  the 
President,  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
£md  Power,  Mr.  OT>onnell  pointed  out 
that: 

This  request  stems  from  impending  urban- 
ization and  economic  growth  In  Frederick 
County  and  the  storroundlng  area  on  a  scale 
not  earlier  anticipated  and  the  urgent  need 
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to  meet  on  a  timely  basis  local  wat«r  supply 
requirements. 

Only  recently,  a  study  prepared  by  Dr. 
Abel  Wolman  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments 
recommended  the  Six  Bridge  Reservoir 
because  of  its  close  proximity  to  Wash- 
ington as  compared  with  proposed  alter- 
nate tributary  sites.  The  report  further 
pointed  out  that  Six  Bridge  would  benefit 
both  the  Monocacy  River  Valley  and  the 
National  Capital  area. 

The  Six  Bridge  project  was  initially 
endorsed  by  the  Sti*te  of  Mar>land  m 
August  1964.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
Frederick  and  Carroll  County  Boards  of 
Commissioners,  the  mayor  of  Frederick, 
the  Frederick  County  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Commission,  the  Frederick  County 
Metropolitan  District  and  Sanitary-  Com- 
mission, and  the  Frederick  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  "Potomac 
River  Basin  Report"  recommended  that 
Six  Bridge  should  be  in  operation  by  1971. 
While  this  date  is  fast  approaching,  the 
project  has  not  yet  been  authorized  be- 
cause of  delays  related  to  lestudying  the 
corps  1963  proposals. 

I  would  be  the  irst  to  admit  that  I 
disagree  with  some  of  those  original  pro- 
posals, particularly  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a  gigantic  dam  on  the  main  stream 
of  the  Potomac  at  Seneca  However,  the 
Six  Bridge  project  proposal  has  received 
solid  support  at  all  levels  of  government 
It  appears  foolhardy  to  me  to  delay  one 
much-needed  project  until  there  is  com- 
plete agreement  on  every  aspect  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  plan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2059'  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Six  Bridge  E>am  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Monocacy  River  in 
Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties.  Mary- 
land, Introduced  by  Mr  Brewster  i  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tydincs'.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  Senator  Brewster  in  in- 
troducing this  important  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Six  Bridge  project,  or  as 
the  residents  of  the  central  Maryland 
region  call  it.  Sixes  Bridge.  Designed  to 
control  the  flow  of  the  Monocacy  River, 
Six  Bridge  was  originally  recommended 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their 
1963  "Potomac  River  Ba.sin  Report  '  As 
stated  in  that  report: 

The  Six  Bridge  project  would  provide  water 
quality  control  and  municipal  water  supply 
for  Frederick,  Maryland,  enhance  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  of  the  area,  and  furnish 
additional  water  for  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  project  is 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  depend- 
able flow  of  the  Monocacy  to  avert  a  pos- 
sible water  shortage  in  the  Frederick 
County  area  within  the  next  decade.  As 
the  prime  waterway  through  Frederick 
County,  the  Monocacy  provides  water  es- 
sential for  industrial,  residential,  and  ag- 
ricultural needs.  The  Monocacy  water- 
shed has  experienced   Ave  consecutive 


drought  years,  from  1962  through  1966, 
culmmating  in  a  record  low  flow  for  the 
river  of  9  million  gallons  a  day  at  tiie 
city  of  Frederick  on  September  12,  1966. 
The  population  of  the  immediate  area 
will  more  than  double  by  1980,  and  the 
water  needs  of  Frederick  and  the  nearby 
Fort  Detrick  alone  are  predicted  to  ex- 
ceed 9  m  g  d.  by  1976.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious that  a  water  storage  facility  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  central 
Maryland. 

So  important,  in  fact,  is  the  Monocacy 
to  the  general  region  through  whicli  it 
flows  that  James  J.  O'Donnell.  director 
of  the  Mar>'land  State  Planning  Depart- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  Advisory  Committee,  has 
given  top  priority  to  a  study  of  tlie 
Monocacy  flood  plain.  The  need  for  the 
study  has  also  been  recognized  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  wiio  will  initiate  this 
study  m  July.  The  study  will  trace  the 
50-year  history  of  tiie  Monocacy  flood 
plain  and  will  be  an  essential  tool  in  pre- 
serving the  uses  of  the  plain  m  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  waterway's  develop- 
ment. 

Six  Bridne  would  make  use  of  the 
Monocacy  to  assure  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  entire  central  Maryland 
recion.  The  project  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial economic  impact.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  1963  estimated  that  an 
average  annual  monetary  benefit  of 
$1,352,900  would  re-sult  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Six  Bridge  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. 

Six  Bridge  would  also  enable  the  coim- 
ties  involved  to  meet  the  new  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Water  Quality  Act  by  "flush- 
ing out"  the  river  at  times  of  low  flow. 
In  addition,  the  recreational  benefits  of 
Six  Bridge,  provided  by  a  regulated  flow 
of  water  and  the  lake  formed  above  the 
dam,  would  be  considerable  in  areas 
where  there  is  practically  no  type  of  wa- 
ter recreation  now.  The  need  for  more 
recreation  facilities  has  recently  been 
noted  by  the  Frederick  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission,  which  is  be- 
ginning formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  region  that  will  emphasize 
recreation.  The  Six  Bridge  project  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  expanding  recre- 
ational opportunities  because  of  the  very 
small  drawdown  that  the  reser\oir  would 
undergo  during  the  recreation  sea.son  and 
its  proximity  to  both  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

This  proximity  points  up  another  im- 
portant feature  of  Six  Bridge  m  pro- 
viding for  the  future  water  supply  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Six 
Bridge  Re.servoir  would  be  the  closest  to 
Washington  of  any  in  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  now  being  considered,  except  for 
the  questionable  Seneca  project  In  con- 
trast with  Seneca,  however.  Six  Bridge 
has  been  unanimously  recommei^ded  by 
ever>'  group  which  has  studied  it  The 
proximity  of  the  Six  Bridge  Dam  and 
Reservoir  to  Washington  was  specifically 
noted  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  Governments  on  the 
Future  Water  Supply  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  In  pointing  out  the  ability  of 
the  Six  Bridge  Reservoir  to  serve  the 
Washington  area,  the  report  stated. 


Reservoir  releases  could  not  be  regulated 

to  match  exactly  variations  In  [Metropoli- 
tan Washington)  demand  and  [Potomac  Riv- 
er |  stream  flow,  but  should  more  closely  ap- 
proach requirements  than  with  more  distant 
reservoirs. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  report  In  1963 
noted  that: 

There  are  no  alternative  major  sites  to  re- 
place the  Six  Bridge  site  .  .  .  The  failure  to 
develop  the  Six  Bridge  site  would  eventually 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  Frederick  area  or 
pl.ace  an  Increasing  burden  on  downstream 
communities.  Including  Washington,  by  an 
increase  In  the  severity  and  range  of  the  re- 
sultant pollution. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
grant  this  most  worthwhile  project  the 
authorization  that  it  deserves. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  503' fi  OF 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend 
for  a  period  of  10  years  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  supporting  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  significant  his- 
torical documents. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to 
facilitate  long-term  planning  of  editing 
and  publishing  commitments  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve. 

At  present  these  commitments  are  au- 
thorized in  the  amount  of  $500,000  per 
year  for  a  period  of  5  years,  but  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  commitments  which 
must  be  made,  the  program  is  presently 
handicapped  by  the  5-year  limitation. 

This  legislation  is  sought  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  is  part  of  the  1967 
legislative  program  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  makes  the  al- 
locations and  grants  of  funds  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  an  explanatory 
letter  from  the  administrator  of  GSA 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS,  2060 »  to  amend  section 
503' f  I  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend for  a  period  of  10  years  the  author- 
ization to  make  appropriations  for  al- 
locations and  grants  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  documentary"  sources 
significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s    2060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5()3(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  377, 
as  amended  (44  U  S  C.  393),  Is  amended  by 
substituting  the  word  "fourteen"  for  the 
word  "four"  In  the  phrase  "for  the  ascal  year 


I 


ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the  four 

succeeding  fiscal  years". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pell  Is  as 

follows : 

General  Services  Administhation, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Preside!^:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  the  appropriation  authorization, 
contained  in  section  503(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  393).  for  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of 
documentary  sources  significant  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  part  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  1967. 

Public  Law  88-383  of  July  28.  1964  (44 
XJ.SC.  393{d)-(h)),  provides  for  a  program 
of  allocations  to  Federal  agencies  and  grants 
to  State  and  local  agencies  and  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  Institutions  for  the  col- 
lecting, preserving,  and  publishing  of  docu- 
mentary sources  significant  to  our  Nation's 
history.  The  allocations  and  grants  are  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
within  the  limits  of  appropriated  and  do- 
nated funds  available  therefor,  on  the  advice 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission. An  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  each  year  for  a  period  of  five  years 
Is  initially  authorized  for  the  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  for 
a  ten-year  period  the  existing  authorization 
to  appropriate  such  sums  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  grant  program  was  established  to  sup- 
port and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  public  and 
private  sources  to  compile  and  publish  in 
easily  available  form  the  Important  docu- 
mentary record  of  American  history.  During 
the  three  years  of  Its  existence,  the  grant 
program  has  resulted  in  a  very  considerable 
Impetus  to  documentary  publication.  The 
program  has  strengthened  and  accelerated 
the  publication  projects  of  36  Institutions. 

Through  the  use  of  challenge  (or  match- 
ing) grants  It  has  been  possible  to  secure 
financial  support  that  was  formerly  not 
available — from  State  legislatures,  educa- 
tional institutions,  publishers,  and  other 
private  contributors.  Finally,  a  program  has 
been  started  for  the  publication  on  micro- 
film of  collections  of  documents  not  of  such 
general  interest  as  to  deserve  elaborate 
presentation  in  printed  volumes,  but  impor- 
tant enough  to  deserve  wider  distribution 
among  educational  Institutions  and  Indi- 
vidual scholars. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  through  Judicious  use  of 
grants,  a  great  backlog  of  worthy  projects  re- 
mains untouched.  During  the  past  15  years, 
31  major  letterpress  publication  projects 
have  been  begun.  In  recent  years,  17  of  these 
projects,  undertaken  by  a  like  number  of 
institutions,  received  Federal  support.  Yet 
there  are  approximately  80  projects  of  com- 
parable Importance  that  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  requisite  financial 
support  can  be  secured. 

Similarly,  during  the  three  years  of  the 
grant  program,  19  microfilm  publication 
projects  have  been  supported.  There  are, 
however,  at  least  200  projects  of  like  impor- 
tance that  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
PMslble. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  present  produc- 
tive momentum  of  this  valuable  work  and 
to  continue  the  cooperative  undertakings 
which  the  grant  program  has  achieved,  it  Is 
essential  that  an  extension  of  the  program 
for  an  additional  ten  years  at  its  present 
level  of  authorized  funding  be  made.  We  are 
asking  for  this  extension  In  the  third  year  of 


the  present  five-year  program  because  we  are 
already  handicapped  In  considering  projects 
requiring  long-term  planning.  We  have,  for 
example,  lost  the  Initiative  In  making  chal- 
lenge grants  (that  bring  In  matching  funds) , 
and  we  cannot  accept  offers  to  sponsor 
projects  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  feels  are  deserving  of  priority. 
We  hope  for  favorable  action  this  session  be- 
cause we  win  otherwise  be  forced  to  use  any 
funds  available  these  last  two  years  for 
projects  of  restricted  scope,  leaving  the  larger 
projects  which  we  have  been  supporting  un- 
certain again  of  their  future  and  thus  Im- 
pairing their  efficiency.  To  Insert  In  the  legis- 
lation a  new  terminal  date  only  five  years 
ahead  would  simply  repeat  this  uncertainty. 
It  would  limit  our  ability  to  provide  stable 
and  balanced  continuity  to  long-term 
projects,  a  continuity  which  Is  essential  for  a 
successful  progranj. 

GSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  GSA,  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  annually,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  s 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Yarborough,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Javits,  and  Gruening,  I  would 
like  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral, a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Alts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  and  authorize  the  continuance 
of  the  Foundation's  presently  operating 
programs. 

You  will  recall  that  the  act  of  1965  au- 
thorized fimdihg  for  the  Foundation 
through  fiscal  1968,  The  Foundation's 
appropriations  for  1968  have  now  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  I  believe  it  Is 
in  the  national  Interest  that  we  now 
extend  the  life,  capabilities,  and  poten- 
tials of  this  new  agency  Into  future  years. 
For  the  Poimdation  to  submit  its  budget 
later  this  year  for  inclusion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1969,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  new  enabling  legislation  be 
passed  during  this  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Many  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  joined  with  me  in  supporting  the 
original  legislation  which  established  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Congress,  both  as 
an  Institution  and  to  its  individual  Mem- 
bers, for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  was  and  is  a 
true  demonstration  of  imaginative  con- 
gressional initiative.  When  the  measure 
was  first  introduced  President  Johnson 
stated  that  this  legislation  could  well  in- 
sure for  the  89th  Congress  "a  sure  and 
honored  place  in  the  story  of  the  advance 
of  our  civilization."  Surely  that  state- 
ment prophesied  great  achievement — 
achievement  which  h£is  become  a  con- 
crete reality  through  the  work  of  the  Na- 


tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities as  is  evidenced  by  the  response 
of  the  public. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  helped  so 
much  to  originate  these  legislative  con- 
cepts while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  has  so  valiantly  supported 
them.  I  would  like  particularly  to  salute, 
and  thank,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senator  Hill,  through  whose  committee 
the  original  legislation  was  approved  and 
without  whose  help  this  legislation  could 
never  have  been  enacted. 

The  enabling  legislation  received 
strong  bipartisan  support;  indeed,  Sen- 
ator Javits  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  I 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
and  support  of  Senator  Gruening,  who 
was  among  the  earliest  sponsors  of  the 
original  bill  and  who  introduced  similar 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  89th 
Congress.  In  all,  43  Members  of  this  body 
sponsored  the  Ai-ts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  Foundation  includes 
two  endowments,  one  for  the  arts,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
and  the  other  for  the  humanities,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Barnaby  C.  Kenney. 
The  record  of  each  endowment  indicates 
that  both  Chairmen  have  provided  ad- 
mirable leadership,  and  that  the  two  26- 
member  councils  of  distinguished  private 
citizens,  who  advise  the  two  endowments, 
have  recommended  programs  greatly 
beneficial  to  our  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

The  wide  range  of  the  more  than  100 
projects  currently  funded  by  the  arts 
endowment  on  a  national  basis  have 
been  of  special  consequence,  as  have  been 
the  close  to  300  other  projects  supported 
by  State  arts  agencies  on  a  matching 
basis  with  the  endo'wment's  funds.  Sim- 
ilarly the  humanities  endowment  has 
supported  a  broad  spectrum  of  fellow- 
ships, research,  educational,  and  public 
programs  beneficial  to  our  country's 
progress  in  learning  and  scholarly  pur- 
suits. Indeed,  I  would  say  that  the  Foun- 
dation has  made  an  exceptionally  flne 
beginning  with  the  relatively  limited 
funds  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  legislation  was 
originally  discussed  in  the  Congress,  we 
were  primarily  concerned  with  its  basic 
phUosophy.  We,  along  with  the  many 
distinguished  witnesses  who  testifled  on 
the  legislation,  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  Govern- 
ment should  support,  for  the  first  time, 
an  independent  agency  to  benefit  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  that  philosophic  question 
has  been  answered  resoundingly  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  we  should  now  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  specific  needs  in 
both  cultural  areas. 

These  needs  are  well  known  and  will 
be  further  documented  in  the  hearings 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  plans  to  hold.  We  shall  also 
address  ourselves  to  certain  recom- 
mended technical  changes  and  refine- 
ments in  the  law,  so  that  the  Foundation 
can  carry  out  its  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress in  the  best  possible  fashion,  and 
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in  accordance  with  experience  already 
gained. 

Personally — and  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  others  who  join  me  in  this  feeling — 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Foundation 
much  more  substantially  funded  than  in 
the  past.  I  believe  that  its  work  can 
make  a  highly  significant  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  truth,  its  work  is  basic  to  so 
many  of  the  goals  we  seek  and  wish  to 
achieve  as  a  mature  nation. 

Mr.  President,  a  "sure  and  honored 
place"  can  describe  Important  legisla- 
tion, but  I  believe  those  words  apply. 
most  cogently  to  the  role  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  our  society.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  can  greatly  enhance  the 
values  of  that  role,  and  that  it  deserves 
our  best  consideration. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2061)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  introduced  by 
Mr.  P«LL  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSINO  AND  COMMUNITY'  DE\'EL- 
OPMENT  SPECIALIST  TRAININO 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
<S.  2062)  to  mcrease  the  supply  of 
trained  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment specialists. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  country  to- 
day hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
organizations  and  neighborhood  groups 
have  begun  to  devise  and  Implement  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  decent  hous- 
ing to  our  lower  income  citizens  at  prices 
within  their  reach. 

Their  resources  are  few.  but  their  as- 
pirations are  high.  They  exemplify  again 
the  American  tradition  of  helping  others 
to  help  themselves — a  tradition  that  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  American  people. 

The  task  is  an  arduous  one.  Its  re- 
quirements encompass  nearly  every  skill 
or  profession  of  modern  America.  To 
handle  this  Job  effectively,  the  housing 
and  community  development  project  ad- 
ministrator must  be  at  the  same  time  a 
specialist  in  so  many  fields  that  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  or  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  might 
well  stand  in  awe  of  the  re.sponsibilities. 

The  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment specialist  must  know  how  to  work 
with  his  sponsoring  orsaniiiation. 
whether  It  be  a  neighborhood  block  club. 
a  church  or  synagogue,  a  labor  union,  a 
citywlde  improvement  association,  or 
other  kind  of  nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  a  better  life  for  those 
who  have  not  t)een  able  to  share  fully 
in  the  promise  of  America. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
civic  leadership — liie  business  commu- 
nity, the  labor  and  professional  leaders 
of  the  commumty,  the  educators  and 
philanthropists,  the  leaders  of  every  com- 
munity group  whose  interests  touch  upon 
his  work  and  whose  resources  can  make 


a  contribution  to  the  success  of  his  ven- 
ture. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
architects  and  planners  who  conceive  the 
shape  of  progress  and  translate  concept 
into  detailed  design. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
realtor,  the  professional  who  specializes 
in  the  buyinij  and  selling  of  property 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
builder  who  can  take  a  dilapidated  tene- 
ment or  a  vacant  lot  and  produce  a  home 
for  an  aspiring  family. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
lenders — the  banks,  the  savings  and 
loan.";,  the  mortgage  house.s — whose  job 
is  to  accumulate  capital  and  put  it  to 
work  to  build  a  better  .America 

He  mu.st  know  how  to  work  with  the 
lawyer,  who.se  skills  are  needed  for  the 
orderly  development  of  any  project. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
city  regulatory  agencies,  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  building  codes  and  zon- 
ing and  a  thousand  and  one  other  regu- 
lations. 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
vast  array  of  public  and  private  welfare 
and  educational  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions whose  services  can  be  so  Important 
in  helping  a  dlsadvantat,'ed  family  move 
up  the  ladder  to  economic  security 

He  must  know  how  to  work  with  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  them.selves, 
understanding  their  problems  and  frus- 
trations, their  hopes  and  their  dreams. 

And  he  must  know  how  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Government,  through  whose 
often  tortuous  and  exasperating  laby- 
rinths he  inu.>t  steer  a  course  if  the 
promise  of  national  let;ulation  is  to  be 
realized  by  the  people  and  communities 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

A  staggering  task  for  an  army  of 
workers;  but  yet  a  ta.sk  which  frequently 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man  or 
woman — the  housing  and  community 
development  specialist 

With  such  demanding  requirements.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  specialists  who  can 
come  into  a  neighborhood  and  liandle  a 
project  successfully,  often  in  tlie  face  of 
every  complication  nature  and  the  mind 
of  man  can  devi.se.  are  in  extremely  short 
supply.  If  thLs  Nation  is  to  achieve  the 
promise  of  voluntarj-  action  by  its  people 
to  rebuild  Its  cities  and  declining  rural 
areas,  this  supply  must  be  drastically 
expanded. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  contained 
provision  for  encouiaging  the  qualifica- 
tion of  specialists  in  this  area  Title  VIII. 
section  802  of  that  act  provided  for  Fed- 
eral-State training  programs,  and  .sec- 
tion 810  provided  for  fellowships  for  city 
planning  and  urbar  studies  The  foimer 
provision  has  never  been  funded  by  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  the  latter  only  to  the  extent 
of  $.500,000  a  year.  The  Huu.se  of  Rep- 
reientati'.cs  has  now  approved  $2  5  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal-Slate  training  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  lending  their 
full  support  to  that  appropriation. 

But  raakinK  the  appropriation  alone  is 
not  enough  Title  VIII  as  enacted  by  the 
Con^iress  cjiUained  two  glaring  ovcr- 
.sitihus  in  the  Federal-State  training  pro- 
gram languat;e.  The  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  only  for  training  "technical  and 
professional  people  who  are,  or  who  are 


training  to  be.  employed  by  a  govern- 
mental or  public  body  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  commumty  development." 

This  language  excludes  the  training  of 
capable  men  and  women  who,  although 
they  might  not  have  the  formal  creden- 
tials to  qualify  as  technical  and  profes- 
sional people,  nonetheless  could  with  the 
proper  training  develop  Into  top-notch 
housing  and  community  development 
specialists.  The  administrators  of  two  of 
the  most  successful  local  home  owner- 
ship projects  I  know  of  could  not  have 
qualified  under  this  language  for  train- 
Intr. 

The  language  also  excludes  men  and 
women  not  employed  by  a  governmental 
or  pubUc  Ixxly  and  with  no  intention  of 
being  .so  employed.  This  limitation  ef- 
fectively excludes  training  for  special- 
ists whose  interests  lie  with  the  local 
nonprofit  organizations  or  association. 
Thus  this  title  of  the  law.  even  had  it 
been  funded,  would  have  been  of  little 
direct  benefit  to  the  local  nonprofit 
groups  which  so  sorely  need  the  trained 
personnel  to  make  their  programs  work. 

So  even  as  we  must  affirm  our  support 
for  an  initial  funding  of  this  program, 
its  authorizing  language  must  be  broad- 
ened to  meet  a  broader  national  need. 
And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose 
of  the   legislation  I  now   Introduced. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Specialist  Training  Act  I  offer  to- 
day is  not  the  first  measure  that  would 
Improve  and  expand  upon  the  present 
title  Vni  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  has 
taken  the  lead  In  this  area  by  Introducing 
S  593  last  January  23.  The  bill  I  now 
offer  Is  actually  based  more  on  his 
amending  legislation  than  on  the  exist- 
ing title  Vlll  language. 

The  differences  between  our  two  bills 
are  entirely  in  language  and  not  in  spirit. 
I  intend  to  support  his  S.  593  In  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  while  offering 
some  broadening  amendments  to  make 
absolutely  clear  the  intent  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  my.self. 
which  I  think  Is  Identical. 

The  only  reason  I  offer  this  bill  today. 
Mr.  President,  is  so  that  the  full  language 
and  effect  of  the  proposed  amendments 
may  be  .studied  by  tho.se  most  directly 
affected — the  officers  and  members  of 
local  nonprofit  housing  and  community 
development  organizations,  hicluding 
local  community  action  agencies  and 
other  such  groups  working  toward  the 
goal  of  enhanced  economic  opportunity 
and  improved  living  conditions  for  our 
less  affluent  citizens. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  I  have  prepared  com- 
paring the  existing  title  VIII  provisions 
with  tho.se  of  S  593  and  S  2062  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord  and 
that  the  t>.-xt  of  S  2062  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai)propriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  chart 
will  be  printed  at  this  point,  and  the 
bill  will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

The  ch.art,  presented  by  Mr.  Percy.  Is 
as  follows; 


Comparison 

of  language— Title  VIII, 

S.  693,  and  S.  2062 

Item 

Section  (title  VIII)' 

Title  Vlll 

S.  593  (RibicofO 

S.  2062  (Percy) 

801(b)  -.-. 

States  and  public  and  private 
universities,  colleges,  and 
urban  centers. 

Technical  and  professional  people. 

Governmental  or  public  body 

No  provision 

Same  as  title  Vlll 

Same  as  title  Vlll,   plus    'bus  ness  firms  and 

Educational  level;  persons  to  be  trained.. 
Prospective  employers  of  trainees 

801(bXl)  and  802(aXl) 

801(bXl)  and  802(aXl) 

801(bX2) 

do 

do 

"Advanced  training  tor  young 
persons  showing  unusual  prom- 
ise tor  leadership  in  urban 
affairs". 

Same  as  title  Vlll 

Includes  seM-help  techniques 

$10,000,000  for  community  devel- 
opment training  and  State  re- 
search, without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

$5,000,000  lor  special  youth  train- 
mg  programs  annually  lor  fiscal 
years  1968-72. 

$5,000,000  for  -self-help  housing 
techniques  annually  tor  fiscal 
years  1968-72. 

$10,000  000  annually  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

$50,000,000.  at  least  half  of  which 
to  be  used  for  contracts  with  col- 
leges and  universities. 

associations,  labor  unions,  and  other  associa- 
tions and  organizations 

Same,  plus  "other  persons  with  the  capacity  to 
master  and  employ  such  skills." 

Same,  plus  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

Training,     including     internships,    tor     "young 

Research  scooe ■ 

801(bX3)  and  802(aXl) 

801(aX4) 

f4o  specific  mention  or  rehabili- 
tation and  construction  tech- 
nology. 

No  mention  of  self-help  tech- 
niques, resident  involvement,  or 
achievement  motivation. 

$30,000,000   without   fiscal   year 
limitation  for  all  activities. 

JSOO.OOO  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1968-72. 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary... 

persons  who  have  shown  the  interest  in  and 
capacity  tor  the  planning  or  management  ot 
local    housing   and    community    development 
programs." 
Specifically  includes  research   in   rehabilitation 

and  construction  technology. 
Includes  selt-help  techniques,  resident  involve- 

Authorizations   of    appropriationj    lor 
federal-Slate  training  program. 

Auttiorijation  for  city  planning  and  urban 

studies  lellowships. 
Urban  environmental  studies 

802(d)  

ment,  and  achievement  motivation. 
Same  as  S.  593. 

810(a) - 

$2,500,000  annually  lor  fiscal  years  1968-72. 

1011(e)' 

No  provision  (preserves  existing  sec.  1011(e)). 

I  As  amended  by  S. . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
chart,  together  with  the  text  of  S.  2062 
is  self-explanatory.  In  a  nutshell,  aside 
from  some  improved  wording,  my  bill 
would  expand  the  existing  authority  for 
Federal-State  training  programs  for 
housing  specialists  to  include  trainees 
who  may  not  happen  to  be  technical  or 
professional  people,  and  who  may  not  be 
employees  or  prospective  employees  of  a 
public  or  governmental  agency;  and  it 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  special 
programs  for  training  promising  young 
people  and  for  acquiring  experience  In 
self-help  techniques.  These  last  two  im- 
provements, as  I  have  mentioned,  are 
due  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  I 
hasten  to  give  him  full  credit  for  their 
origination.  The  chart  shows  clearly  the 
variations  in  appropriations  authorized 
by  the  three  pieces  of  legislation. 

Thirty-eight  Senators  representing 
both  parties  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  (S.  1592).  The  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  would 
charter  a  private  nonprofit  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  mortgage  finan- 
cing to  local  organizations  conducting 
programs  to  help  lower  Income  families 
become  owners  of  their  own  homes. 
*  The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  a  natural 
companion  to  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act.  For  If  the  program 
contemplated  by  that  legislation  is  to 
succeed,  there  must  be  a  sufiQcient  supply 
of  trained  and  skilled  local  housing  and 
community  development  specialists  to 
staff  the  local  sponsoring  organizations. 
This  legislation  would,  if  aggressively 
implemented,  go  far  to  ensure  that  sup- 
ply I  would  thus  hope  that  spor.sors  of 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act  would  join  in  supporting  this 
modest  measure  as  well.  But  even  if  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  does  not  immediately  become  law, 
the  need  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment specialists  will  remain  acute. 


>  Of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (not  title  Vlll). 


The  broadened  authority  provided  by  S. 
2062  will  meet  a  most  urgent  national 
need. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  also  introduced  S.  1433,  a 
bill  to  encourage  the  formation  of  neigh- 
borhood development  corporations.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
grants  to  such  corporations  to  defray 
their  first  2  years'  operating  expenses. 
Up  to  $30  million  annually  is  author- 
ized by  this  legislation. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  my  support  for 
this  bill.  The  nelghborh(X}d  corporation. 
In  any  one  of  many  varied  forms.  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  program.  It  is  the 
local  "eligible  borrower"  to  whom  the 
Foundation  may  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  loans.  The  great  difficulty 
encoimtered  by  these  local  housing  and 
community  development  corporations  or 
organizations  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinually raising  "front  money"  for  the 
staff  needed  to  design  and  execute  a 
sound  program.  This  program  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  due  to  the  extraor- 
dinary delays  often  encountered  between 
the  time  of  an  FHA  Insurance  appli- 
cation and  the  final  approval — ranging 
in  many  cases  up  to  18  months  or 
even  2  years.  Helping  these  local  orga- 
nizations get  off  the  ground  in  their  first 
2  years  makes  the  prospects  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation  significantly  brighter. 
In  doing  so,  this  bill  provides  additional 
support  for  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  will  hold  hearings  on 
some  34  bills  now  pending  before  it,  com- 
mencing; on  July  17.  Among  those  bills 
are  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act,  S.  1592,  Senator  Ribicoff's 
expansion  of  the  urban  affairs  training 
legislation,  S.  593;  my  own  bill,  intro- 
duced today,  to  achieve  the  same  end, 


S.  2062;  and  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment corporations  bill  just  referred  to, 
S.  1433. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
encourage  persons  active  as  officers  or 
executives  of  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, community  action  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  similar  groups,  as  well  as 
concerned  citizens  in  general,  to  submit 
to  me  their  views  on  any  or  all  of  these 
bills,  soon  enough  so  that  I  may  have 
time  to  study  them  prior  to  the  hearings. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  when  I  state  that 
we  intend  to  give  vei-y  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  bills  pending  before  us,  and 
the  views  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned will  be  very  sincerely  welcomed. 

The  bill  <S.  2062)  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  trained  housing  and  community 
development  specialists,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Percy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Specialist  Training  Act 
of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  urban  population  and  the  associated 
changes  Involving  the  Nation's  rural  areas 
and  their  economies,  have  caused  severe  prob- 
lems In  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  for  special- 
ists trained  in  the  methods  of  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  the  further 
development  of  those  methods  themselves. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  the  States.  In  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers,  and  with  busi- 
ness firms  and  associations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, to — 

"(1)   organize,    initiate,   develop,   and   ex- 
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pand  programs  which  will  provide  special 
training  in  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efflclent  housing  and  c>m!nu;nty  develop- 
ment programs  to  technical,  proiessloual 
and  other  persons  with  the  capacity  to 
master  and  employ  such  skills,  and  who  are, 
or  who  are  training  to  be.  employed  by  a 
public  body  or  private  non-profit  orgiinlz^i- 
tion  conducting  or  with  respon.sibuiry  for 
hotisin?  and  ctnmunlty  development  pro- 
grams. 

'■(2)  organize,  inflate  develop  and  ex- 
pand special  programs,  includmc:  Intern- 
ships, for  the  training  of  young  persons  who 
have  shown  the  Interest  In  and  capacity  for 
the  planning  and  m.inagenient  of  local  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs; 

"(31  support  St.ite  and  local  rese.irch  th.u 
is  needed  In  connection  with  housing  pro- 
grams and  neej.s.  Includlnij  rehabUuation 
and  construction  technulugv.  public  im- 
provement prograniming.  code  problems, 
efficient  land  use.  urban  transportation,  and 
similar  community  development  problems, 
and 

'■(4  I  support  State  and  local  research,  In- 
cluding demonstration  projects,  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  met  hods  for  tr  lin- 
ing resldenta  of  deteriorating  urban  and 
rural  areas  In  self-help  techniques  for  re- 
building their  physical  environments,  the 
promotion  of  resident  Involvement  in  neigh- 
borhood improvement  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  generation  of  addit;un.il 
achievement  motivation  in  the  residents  of 
such  areas." 

(b)  Section  802(ai  of  su.h  Act  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows 

"MATCHING    GRANTS    TO    STATE3 

"SBC  802.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  thta  part  and  m  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  the  Secretary  may 
make  matching  grants  to  States  to  assist 
In— 

'•(1)(A)  organizing,  initiating,  developing. 
and  expanding  programs  which  will  provide 
special  training  in  skills  needed  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs. 
to  technical,  professional,  and  other  persons 
with  the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such 
skills,  and  who  are.  or  who  are  tr.ilnlng  to  be, 
employed  by  a  public  body  or  private  non- 
profit organization  conducting  or  with  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs;  and 

"(B)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  Is  needed  in  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs  (including  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction  technology  i .  public 
Improvement  programming,  code  problems. 
elQctent  land  use.  urban  tran.=portatlon.  and 
similar  community  development  problen-.s. 
and  collecting  and  publishing  st.itlstics  and 
Information  relating  to  such  research; 

•'(2)  organizing.  Initiating,  developing  and 
expanding  special  programs,  including  In- 
ternships, for  the  training  of  young  persons 
who  have  evidenced  the  interest  In  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  planning  or  management  of 
local  housing  or  comn-.'.inlty  development 
programs:  and 

"(3>  supporting  Stat^  *nd  local  research. 
Including  demonstration  projects,  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  methods  for  training 
residents  of  deteriorating  urban  and  rural 
areas  in  self-help  techniques  for  rebuilding 
their  physical  environments,  the  promotion 
of  resident  Involvement  in  neighborhood  de- 
velopment and  improvement  programs  and 
the  generation  of  additional  achievement 
motivation  In  the  residents  of  such  areas  " 

(c>  Section  802idi  of  such  Kcl  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

••(d)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  assist  training  and  re- 
search activities  described  In  subsection  (ai 
(1)  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  »10  000  000 

"(3>  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  assist  training  activities 
described  In  subsection  la)  (2)  not  to  exceed 


$5  000  000  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  June  30.  Iy67.  and  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  U72. 

•  I  3  I  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  to  assist  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  described  In  subsection  (a)(3) 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
commencing  after  June  30,  1967,  and  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1972 

••|4)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
s\ibsectlon  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended " 

(d)  Section  803  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  total'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  ". 

Src  3.  Section  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$2.SO0,00O  annually  for  a  three  year  period 
commencing  on  July  1,  1967,  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  providing  fellow- 
ships in  urban  studies,  including  the  gradu- 
ate training  of  professional  city  planning  and 
urban  and  housing  technicians  and  special- 
ists as  herein  provided  " 


KEN'ILWORTH  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
PARK  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLL  MBIA 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  cstablislunent  and  develop- 
ment of  a  recreational  park  for  the  ben- 
efit particularly  of  the  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  living  in  the  Kenil- 
worth  area  of  the  Di.strict.  These  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged, 
are  .sorely  In  need  of  recreational 
facilities 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  '3  2063  >  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the 
Kenilworth  National  Capital  Park  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Unit«l  States  and.  In 
particular,  children;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S   2063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre'i'-ntatxvej  of  the  United  States  of 
Anie-^tca  in  Congress  afiiembled, 

SK-noN  1  The  Secretary  of  the  Int-erlor 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
•  Secre'.Lry" )  is  hereby  authorized  .vnd  di- 
rected to  e.-^iabiish  the  Kenilworth  National 
Capital  Park  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and.  m  particular,  children  Such  p.irk  and 
gardens  shall  be  established  and  developed 
in  accordance  with  a  comprehen.sive  plan  to 
be  prepared  m  consultation  with  a  planning 
and  policy  council,  established  by  section  5 
of  this  Act,  and  with  a  development  and 
programing  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished by  section  6  of  this  Act  An  initial 
summary  of  this  plan  sh;Ul  be  reported  to 
Congress  no  later  than  January  8.  1968 

SBC-  2  TTie  Secretary  shall  estabil&h  and 
develop  the  park  and  gaj-dens  authorized  by 
the  tirst  section  of  this  Act  on  the  tract  of 
laud.  Consisting  of  >ne  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  more  or  less  which  Is  b<iunded  on  the 
north  by  Kenilworth  Aquatic  Gardens  and 
Polk   Street,   extended:    on   the  west  by  the 


Anacostla  River:  on  the  east  by  Anacostla 
Avenue  along  Watts  Branch  to  Kenilworth 
Freeway  and  by  the  Thomas  School  property: 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Bennlng  Road 
properly  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany. This  tract  of  land  Ls,  and  shall  remain, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service 

Sec.  3  T)^.e  park  and  eirdens  authorized 
to  be  established  and  developed  by  the  first 
section  01  this  Act  shall  be  created  as  a  model 
maximum-use  park  of  outstanding  beauty 
and  graceful  design,  with  emphasis  on  the 
lively  sports  and  varied  general  recreation, 
providing  both  the  facilities  and  the  educa- 
tional staff  supervision  for  community  par- 
ticipation In  crafts  and  performing  arts  and. 
further,  providing  an  attractive  center  for 
public  gatherings  and  family  entertainment. 
Sec.  4.  Til?  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  required  by  the  first  section  of  thl> 
Act  sh.ill  provide  for  a  permanent  Board  of 
Regents  consisting  of  nine  members,  with 
the  Dlrect^jr  of  the  National  Park  Service 
as  chairman:  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  two  members  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives:  two  members  appointed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners; and  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years. 
such  terms  to  be  staggered  so  that  no  more 
than  four  appointments  shall  expire  in  any 
one  year 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents to  review  activity  programs,  standards 
of  beautlflcation  and  maintenance,  budg- 
etary recojnmendations  and  proposals  for 
innovations  or  Improvements.  As  part  of  the 
intended  purpose  that  the  park  ahall  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  cities,  the  Board  of 
Regents  shall  authorize  the  publication  of 
such  reports  as  may  seem  advisable. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  create  a  plan- 
ning and  policy  council  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  one  member  nominated  by  each  of  the 
following  organizations:  The  American  Red 
Cross,  the  National  Recreation  and  Parks 
Assi^iatlon,  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
sciipe  Architects  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
planning  and  policy  council  to  advise  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
Uiis  Act. 

Sec  6.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  create  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  development  and  pro- 
graming consisting  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, the  Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
Chairman  of  the  White  House  Committee 
for  a  More  Beautiful  National  Capital;  and 
one  nominee  of  each  of  the  following  orga- 
nizations The  US  Office  of  Education,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  the  American  Rose  Society,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  and  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  advisory  committee  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  park  development  and 
program  planning  and  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec  7  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  planning  and  policy  council  and  with  the 
advisory  committee  for  development  and 
programing,  shall  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  design  and  development  of  Kenil- 
worth National  Capital  Park.  Including  pro- 
posals of  public  policy  relating  to  pro- 
gramed   recreation,    amusement,    perp>etual 


maintenance  and  long-range  beautlflcation; 
giving  careful  consideration  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost.  Including  all  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  as  well  as  an  estimated  sched- 
ule of  direct  appropriations. 

For  these  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  such  funds  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  REDUCING 
THE  INCIDENCE  OF  CRIME- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    223 

Mr.  HRUSBLA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Hansen),  submitted  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  efTec- 
tiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed, 

I 

REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  16,  1967, 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  Thursday.  June 
29,  1967,  the  bill  (H.R.  10368)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  393)  thereon,  which  was 
printed.  . 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION 
OP  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  as  chaii-- 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  its  opening  hearings  on  July 
18,  19,  and  20  at  10  a.m.  each  morning 
in  the  Senate  Auditorium,  room  Gr-308, 
New  Senate  OfiQce  Building. 

As  I  have  noted  in  previous  state- 
ments, the  subcommittee  was  established 
early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
conduct  a  2-year  study  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  extent  to 
which  any  branch,  in  exercising  its 
powers,  may  have  encroached  upon  the 
powers,  functions,  or  duties  of  any  other 
branch  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
system  of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances. 

This  first  round  of  hearings  will  be 
general  in  nature  and  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  receiving  statements  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  other 
Senators  regarding  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
committee's study  and  specific  problems 
of  encroachment  to  which  the  subcom- 
mittee should  devote  its  attention  in  sub- 
sequent hearings. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  already  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses at  these  hearings.  Any  other  Sen- 
ator who  desires  to  testify  or  submit  a 
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statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  commimicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  room  1403.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

HEARINGS  TO  RESUME  JULY  20  ON 
S.  1602  AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 64 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
resume  Thursday  July  20,  and  be  con- 
tinued on  Friday  July  21,  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development,  and  S.  1602,  which  would 
create  a  Northwest  Regional  Sei-vices 
Corporation  to  provide  a  central  location 
for  various  training  centers  and 
programs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  on  both  days. 

I  shall  again  serve  as  cochairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  purposes  of  this 
hearing,  by  designation  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64  or  S.  1602  should  notify  Mr.  WiUiam 
E.  O'Brien,  professional  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

Statement  by  him  entitled  "Jackson: 
Birthplace  of  the  Republican  Party. " 


CAP  PROGRESS  TO  CONf  INUE 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Wilcox,  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  is  the  commander  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  of  the  Air  Force  at  Max- 
well Air  Fbrce  Base,  Ala.  The  publica- 
tion Civil  Air  Patrol  Times  for  May  of 
this  year  contains  a  statement  by  him 
in  the  nature  of  an  editorial  entitled 
"CAP  Progress  To  Continue." 

General  Wilcox  is  an  able  pilot  and 
has  a  distinguished  war  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  short  biography 
of  General  Wilcox  and  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  biog- 
raphy and  article  were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Brio.  Gen.  William  W.  Wilcox.  USAF.  Com- 

MANOEE,  Civil  Am  Patrol-USAF  Maxwell 

AFB,  Ala. 

Brigadier  General  WUUam  W.  Wilcox  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol- 
USAP  on  May  1,  1967  .  .  .  was  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  10th  Air  Division,  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas  ...  is 
a  command  pilot  with  more  than  6,000 
hours  .  .  .  the  ninth  National  Commander 
of  Civil  Air  Patrol. 


General  Wilcox  was  born  in  Oskaloosa. 
Iowa,  September  11.  1915  ...  Is  a  veteran  of 
30  years  service  .  .  .  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  In  March  1935  .  .  .  attended 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  was  commissioned  In  June  1940  .  .  . 
received  his  wings  In  1941. 

WWII  bomber  pilot  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  China-Burma-India  theaters  for  four 
years  .  .  .  led  the  81st  Bomb  Squadron  In 
combat  missions  in  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  his 
was  among  the  first  bombardment  units  to 
hit  the  Germans  in  North  Africa  .  .  played 
major  role  in  driving  the  Germans  Into  Al- 
geria, then  into  Tunisia  .  .  .  General  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg  (who  later  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force)  flew  with  him  when 
their  bomber  was  riddled  by  antiaircraft  fire. 

Commanded  the  12th  Bomb  Group  (Light) 
in  campaigns  over  Italy  .  .  .  later  led  the 
same  group  against  the  Japanese  In  the  CBt 
theater  .  .  .  after  WWII  he  was  assigned  n 
the  Air  Training  Command  for  a  short 
time  .  .  served  as  an  Instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  Military  Academy  for  four 
years — 1946-1949. 

During  Korean  War  he  was  with  the  direc- 
torate of  Intelligence,  Headquarters,  USAF, 
.  .  .  attended  the  Air  War  College  in  1953  .  .  . 
was  assigned  to  the  Far  East  Air  Forces 
July  1954  where  he  commanded  a  resupply 
group. 

The  General  was  assigned  to  Strategic  Air 
Command  In  1957  .  .  .  was  a  wing  commander 
for  four  and  a  half  years  until  his  assignment 
to  Headquarters,  SAC,  as  chief  of  operations 
and  training  division. 

.  .  .  combat  record  Includes  73  missions  In 
the  B  25  light  attack  bomber  during  WWII 
over  India,  Burma,  Libya,  Sicily,  Naples, 
Anzlo  and  Rome  .  .  .  has  flown  the  B-52.  T-39, 
C-118,  SA-16,  B-29,  B-47  and  the  U-2 
weather  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

General  Wilcox  has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Legion  of 
Merit.  Air  Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award. 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation  and  several 
campaign  ribbons. 

.  .  .  married  Retha  O.  Goddard  In  June 
1941  .  .  .  their  children  are:  William  W.  Jr. 
Febrtiary  1.  1946;  Charles  H.  March  19,  1948; 
and  Sarah  G,  December  13,  1949. 

promotions 

2Lt.,  11  June  1940  temporary.  11  June  1940 
permanent. 

ILt.,  10  October  1941  temporary,  11  June 
1943  permanent. 

Capt.,  1  March  1942  temporary,  26  July 
1943  permanent. 

MaJ..  11  July  1942  temporary. 

Lt.  Col..  14  July  1943  temporary.  1  July  1948 
permanent. 

Col.,  3  July  1950  temporary,  1  July  1954 
permanent. 

Brig.  Gen  .  27  July  1964  temporary. 

IFrom  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Times,  Miiy  1967] 

CAP   Progress   To   Continue 

(By    William    W.    Wilcox,    Brig.    Gen.,    USAF 

National   Commander) 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  assignment 
as  your  National  Commander  with  great 
anticipation.  I  have  been  aware  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  for  many  years,  but.  I  must  admit, 
I  am  not  as  well  informed  about  the  organi- 
zation as  I  would  like  to  be.  I  plan  immedi- 
ate action  to  remedy  that. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  my  life  to  avia- 
tion and  to  airpower.  True,  most  of  my 
active  aviation  experience  has  been  with  the 
military,  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  military  aviation  alone  comprises  this 
nation's  airpower.  The  great  civilian  aircraft 
fleet — and  the  people  who  operate  and  main- 
tain that  fleet — contribute  equally  to  our 
national  airpower.  This  Is  why  I  am  particu- 
larly looking  forward  to  my  association  with 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  That  U  why  I  am  espe- 
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daily  happy  to  begin  t.h.it  rtssoclatlon  at  this 
point  In  the  organization  s  history 

Prom  the  briefings  I  have  heard  and 
from  talking  to  Col  Joe  L  Mason  and  Col 
Lyie  Castle,  your  national  board  chairman. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  CAP  Is  definitely  on 
the  move.  Two  particular  pr^inrams  are.  I 
think,  indicative  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving  I  am  referring  to  the  expan- 
sion again  this  year  of  the  national  cadet 
Bylng  encampment.s  and  the  aircraft  acqui- 
sition program  The  true  Impact  upon  our 
dally  lives  of  the  great  strides  In  aviation 
over  the  recent  past  has  not  been  fully  rec- 
ognized by  many  .Americans  The  need  f  ir 
development  of  aviation-oriented  youth  in 
this  country  la  recognized  by  all  too  few  In- 
dividuals  and   organizations 

I  am.  therefore,  convinced  that  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  an  unequalled  opportunity 
to  take  the  lead  and  to  render  a  real  serv- 
ice to  our  country  through  our  aerospace 
education  and  training  program.s  I  feel  our 
two-pronged  approwch  t<j  the  CAP  program  is 
the  correct  one  In  other  words,  the  combina- 
tion of  flying  and  iic.idemlc  activity  In  our 
caAet  program  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
logical  route  to  run  In  accordance  with  the 
CAP  mission  These  two  elements  of  our 
cadet  program-  living  and  academics — com- 
plement each  other  The  emphasis  of  either 
element  over  the  other  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of   the   whole 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  our  cadet 
flying  encampments  and  the  aircraft  acquisi- 
tion program  are  the  only  important  parts 
of  the  CAP  program  The  FAA  Instructor 
pilot  upgrading  program,  the  lACE.  AAOC. 
and  Jet  Orientation  Course,  to  name  only  a 
few.  are  important  to  the  overall  CAP  pro- 
gram, of  course  But  the  c.idet  encampments 
and  the  acquisition  program  are  fairly  re- 
cent developments  for  the  CAP  They  will  be 
watched  by  many  people  outside  of  our  orga- 
nization That  Is  why  they  are  so  Important 
at  this  time  I  urge  each  of  you  however 
remotely  connected  with  either  of  these  pro- 
grams, to  put  forth  whatever  effort  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  their  success 
Now  to  another  subject. 
I  can  aissure  you  as  your  new  National 
Commander,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
"new  broom"  concept  The  idea  of  change  for 
the  sake  of  change  does  not  appeal  to  me  In 
the  slightest  Because  of  my  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  CAP.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  qualified  to  even  begin  to  recommend 
changes  to  existing  programs  or  organiza- 
tion. And  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so  The 
obvious  answer  is  to  spend  the  next  several 
months  doing  a  whole  lot  of  listening  and 
very  little  talking  For  the  Immediate  future 
I  plan  to  travel  as  much  as  possible  and  talk 
to  as  many  of  you  as  I  can  In  this  way  I 
hope  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  and  acquainted  with  the  people 
who  make  it  work  So.  when  we  meet,  if  some 
of  my  questions  seem  to  you  to  be  a  bit  "off 
base."  plea.se  be  patient  The  questions  will 
only  be  my  way  of  trying  to  educate  myself 
about  our  oreanlzatlon  I  can  think  of  no 
better   way   to   learn. 

This  assignment  will  be  something  entirely 
new  and  dllTerent  for  me  It  is  one  I  know  I 
win  enjoy.  I  know  too.  that  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  become  associated  with  a  forward- 
looking,  dynanaic  organization:  one  whose 
dedication  to  American  alrpower  and  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  is  well  known 

With  your  continued  enthusiastic  support, 
we  can  be  assured  that  CAP  will  continue 
on  the  progressive  course  we  have  set 


level  Notwithatandins  this  fact  we  find 
that  for  the  pa.st  8  months  the  admini.s- 
tration  has  been  padding  the  public  pay- 
roll at  the  rate  of  eight  extra  employees 
every  5  minutes. 

These  131.871  employees  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  replacements  for  rcs- 
itination.  retirement,  and  so  forth,  and 
they  arc  as  follows: 


Month 

Empioyment 

Increase 

Octobe'                            ,.       w. 

?. 798,21? 
2.  834. 940 
2. 842.  528 
2.848.249 
2.864.626 
2.882.639 
2.899.673 
2. 905.495 

24.488 
36.728 

Oetembet 

tanuary  '.%7 

february 

Match 

Aptil 

May 

7.588 
5.721 
16.377 
18.013 
17.034 
5.922 

Total 

131.871 

The  addition  of  131,871  new  employees 
in  8  months  is  the  equivalent  of  adding 
16.000  per  month  or  4.000  per  week  or 
800  per  day — 5-day  week — or  100  per 
hour — 8-hour  day. 

These  131,000  e.xtra  employees  which 
the  admini.stration  admitted  they  did 
not  need  are  costing  the  taxpayers  over 
$1  billion  annually 

Nor  can  all  of  the.se  additions  be  at- 
tributed to  the  war  in  Vietnam  A  larne 
percentage  are  new  employees  hired 
under  the  ever-expandinK  Great  Society 
programs  P'or  example,  in  the  5,922  ad- 
ditions for  May  we  find  the  larger  in- 
crea.ses  were  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment with  3.795.  the  Interior  IDepart- 
ment  with  1.693.  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration with  1.246.  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  969  The  Treasury-  De- 
partment reported  a  decrea.se  of  5.407 

In  May  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
the  larger  increases  in  civilian  employ- 
ment were  reported  In  the  Navy  with 
4,054  and  the  Army  with  2.297  The  Air 
Force  reported  a  deciease  of  4,625  for 
May 

This  total  of  2.905.595  civilian  employ- 
ees certified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures by  Federal  agencies  in  their 
regular  monthly  personnel  reports  in- 
cludes some  foreign  nationals  employed 
in  the  US.  Government  activities 
abroad,  but  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  122.231  foreign  nationals  working 
for  US  agencies  over.seas  during  Ma  ■ 
who  were  not  counted  in  the  usual  i>er- 
sonnel  reports. 


going  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  tax  in- 
crease prior  to  its  adjournment  that  it 
make  its  decision  promptly  and  submit 
It  to  the  Congress  in  order  that  we  may 
have  time  not  only  to  study  the  recom- 
mendations themselves,  but  also  to  have 
time  to  hold  hearings  and  discuss  pro- 
po.sed  changes  in  some  of  the  variou.s 
rcco!4nized  loopholes  in  our  present  tax 
structure. 

On  the  top  of  this  list  of  inequities  in 
our  existing  tax  structure  which  need 
a  broad  revision  before  any  tax  increase 
is  considered  are  the  numerous  depletion 
allowances  for  oils  and  minerals. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Fowler  embracing 
this  suggestion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a-s  follows; 

Ji  NE  28.   1967. 
Hon    Henry   H    Fowi.er. 
Secretary  of   the   Treasury, 
Department   of  the   Treasury, 
Ww^nmgton,   DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  According  to  re- 
cent pres.s  accounts  the  Administration  Is 
planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  sometime 
before  Its  adjournment  a  request  for  a 
broad  lax  Increase 

Before  any  tax  increase  Is  enacted  many 
of  us  feel  that  certain  recognized  loopholes 
In  our  exulting  tax  structure  should  be  re- 
examined I  am  therefore  trusting  that  the 
Administrations  decision  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  far  enough  In  advance  to 
give  us  adequate  time  t<-)  consider  these  re- 
visions along  with  your  request  for  new 
taxes 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


THE  LARGER   FEDERAL  PAYROLL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  on  September  25,  1966.  the 
President  Issued  an  executive  order  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  freeze  Federal 
civilian  employment  at  the  July  1.  1966. 


NEED  FOR  STUDY  BY  CONGRESS  OF 
MAJOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  administration  has  developed 
a  practice  of  .sending  messages  to  the 
Congress  which  involve  major  legislative 
procedures  at  the  last  minute  and  then 
in  a  great  atmosphere  of  urgency  de- 
mand enactment  without  time  to  con- 
.sider  any  amendments 

The  result  is  that  Congre.ss.  by  its 
meek  acquie.scence.  is  retreating  to  the 
role  of  a  rubber  stamp. 

Anticipatini,'  another  such  experience 
on  the  administration's  tax  policy  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Treasur>' 
suggesting  that  if  the  administration  is 


■  FLY-IN'  OF  FARMERS  UNION— THE 
WHEAT  SITUATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13  and  14.  there  was  a  so-called 
fly- in  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Farmers  Union  from  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana. 

The  purpose  of  this  fly-in  was  to  brinir 
to  the  attention  of  appropriate  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  wheat  ranchers  of  this 
country  find  themselves  because  of  the 
price  structure  under  which  they  have  to 
operate. 

The  Montana  Farmers  Union  through 
its  president,  Leonard  Kentfleld.  of 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  made  a  statement  in 
behalf  of  the  Montana  group  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
June  13  and  also  before  a  panel  consist- 
ing of  some  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Panel  and  others  on  June  14. 

The  Senate  panel  was  presided  over 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern].  and  its 
members  included  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
YofNcI,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carlson),  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  ?IoND,\LEl.  In  addition.  Senators 
Aiken,  Metcalf.  Pear.son.  Mundt.  and 
McCarthy,  and  my.self  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  were  aware  of  all  of  the  argu- 
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ments    raised    by    the    Farmers    Union 
groups. 

In  the  main,  as  I  have  said,  the  dis- 
cussion was  on  wheat,  its  price,  and  its 
future.  It  was  a  worthwhile  panel  hear- 
in  t;. 

It  was  illuminating,  it  was  educational. 
Ii  was  very  well  attended.  Approximately 
100  farmers  and  ranchers  came  from 
Montana  at  their  own  expense  and  by 
air  which,  of  course,  explains  the  use  of 
the  term  "fly-in." 

These  farmers  have  much  on  their 
minds.  They  are  extremely  worried 
about  the  price  of  wheat  and  its  future. 
Their  arguments  were  cogent  and  to  the 
point, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Montana  Farmers  Union  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Montana  Farmers  Union 

FOR  Hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 

Agriculture.   June    13.    1967,    and   Senate 

Agriculture  Panel,  June   14,   1967 

Honorable  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the 
Committees; 

We  urge  Immediate  approval  of  S.  7  or 
comparable  farm  income-increasing  legisla- 
tion as  a  necessary  first  step  In  overcoming 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  farmers 
today — the   lack  of   adequate   income. 

We  have  seen  that  Increasing  allotted 
wheat  acres  by  about  32  percent  In  two  boosts 
for  1967  holds  no  promise  of  Increasing  farm 
net  Income.  On  the  contrary,  the  outlook  Is 
that  wheat  farm  Income  Is  going  down  as 
production  goes  up. 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
estimating  a  record  U.S.  wheat  crop  for  1967. 

As  of  March  15,  1967,  the  farm  parity  ratio 
stfXKl  at  74  percent  for  prices  received.  It 
had  dropped  to  72  percent  for  the  month 
ending  April  15,  On  May  15  it  increased  to 
74  percent  again — still  26  percent  less  than 
a  fair  level. 

On  May  31  of  this  year  growers  received 
about  61  percent  of  parity  (national  average) 
In  the  market  for  their  wheat.  Wheat  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  the  1966  wheat  crop 
averaged  nationwide  $1.58  a  bushel  Febru- 
ary 15,  1967, 

We  must  remember  that  the  so-called  sur- 
pluses of  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  gone. 

TTils  price  condition  is  deplorable.  The 
gross  disparity  becomes  very  clear  when  It  Is 
realized  that  price  parity  for  wheat  Is  $2.60 
a  bushel  (May  15) . 

In  Montana  because  of  an  unjust  freight 
rate  differential  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  rate  runs  6  to  18  cents  or 
more  below  the  national  authorized  level  of 
$1  25  per  bushel. 

Even  with  the  domestic  certificate  value 
blended  In,  our  Montana  growers  are  for- 
tunate to  realize  $1.50  per  bushel  gross  on 
their  crops — a  level  much  below  parity.  This 
b.\d  situation  would  be  worse  without  the 
domestic  certificate. 

Net  Income  has  vanished  for  many  farm 
operators  In  Montana. 

We  urge  all-out  support,  therefore,  for 
legislation  now  under  consideration  here 
to  provide  a  wheat  export  certificate  start- 
ing at  65  cents  a  bushel  and  a  commensurate 
Increase  in  feed  grain  supports. 

While  farm  prices  go  down  the  cost  of 
living  continues  to  go  up. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  farmers  are 
continuing  to  subsidize  consumers.  The 
Labor  Department  report  of  March  showed 
a  sharp  drop  in  wholesale  grocery  prices 
which  w.as  offset  by  a  big  cost  of  living  In- 
crease for  clothing,  transportation  and  medi- 


cal care  which  boosted  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dex to  a  new  high. 

The  deepening  depression  in  agriculture, 
marked  by  too  low  prices  which  have  not 
been  anywhere  near  parity  since  the  1950's, 
is  forcing  large  numbers  off  the  land. 

Since  1950  the  number  of  farms  in  Mon- 
tana has  declined  from  35.000  to  27,000  in 
1964. 

The  average  size  of  Montana  farms  has 
increased  from  1,600  acres  in  1950  to  2.400 
acres  in  1964.  • 

The  increase  In  acres  per  farm  has  not 
brought  prosperity  either  to  farmers  or  to 
the  business  enterprises  in  the  rural  areas. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  low  prices  and 
high  acreages  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  vacant  store  windows  in  our  towns. 
Today  our  farm  people  are  asked  not  only 
to  produce  cheap  food  for  the  American 
people,  but  they  are  asked  to  produce  for  the 
hungry  abroad.  This  Is  a  worthy  challenge. 

However, 'we  feel  that  our  farm  families 
cannot  continue  to  survive  providing  food 
at  sacrifices  so  serious  It  is  undermining 
their  own  welfare. 

United  States  makers  of  munitions  of  war 
are  assured  parity  plus.  Should  American 
farms  be  required  to  take  less  than  parity 
for  Food  for  Peace? 

Last  Octol>er  delegates  attending  the  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
export  certificate  on  wheat  of  at  least  65 
cents  a  bushel  to  eligible  producers. 

We  urgently  call  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  provide  leg- 
islation that  win  Increase  substantially  farm 
Income  and  Improve  the  economy  of  our 
rural  communities. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATIONS 
USE  OP  CAMP  PERRY  SHOULD  BE 
DENIED  DURING  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  during 
the  period  when  more  than  $30  billion 
of  taxpayers'  money  is  being  blown  up 
in  smoke  in  South  Vietnam  that  we 
search  out  and  make  every  reasonable 
and  possible  cut  of  nonessential  spend- 
ing; and  those  cuts  should  continue  until 
such  time  as  our  involvement  in  the  ugly 
civil  war  In  Vietnam  is  ended.  This  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  already  heavily 
taxed  citizens  and  corporations. 

The  national  rifle  matches  held  in  Ohio 
at  Camp  Perry  year  after  year  cost  tax- 
payers approximately  $3  million  each 
year.  I  seriously  question  the  propriety 
of  conducting  these  matches  this  year 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  budgetary 
requirement  for  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
while  more  than  500,000  American  boys 
are  fighting  and  many  dying  in  this 
small  distant  coimtry  which  is  not  within 
our  sphere  of  influence.  Also,  in  view  of 
the  alternative  possible  uses  for  this  fa- 
cility and  its  equipment,  this  expendi- 
ture should  be  ended. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  also 
for  a  part  of  the  Korean  conflict,  these 
matches,  which  are  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
were  called  off.  This  precedent  should  be 
followed  this  year.  Granting  that  the  na- 
tional rifle  matches  are  interesting  and 
Instructive,  it  is  also  evident  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  fat-cat  Junket  for  civil- 
ians who,  year  after  year,  shoot  at  tar- 
gets at  Government  expense. 
Much  of  the  vast  cost  of  these  matches, 


held  under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  by  means  of  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  goes  for  the  use  of 
Camp  Perry,  for  housing,  feeding,  and 
supplying  competitors  and  service  per- 
sonnel, for  travel  expense  for  civilian 
competitors  and  for  ammunition.  Ap- 
proximately 3,000  servicemen  are  as- 
signed for  support  duty.  With  competi- 
tors from  our  Armed  Forces,  the  total 
number  of  servicemen  involved  in  this 
recreational  project  numbers  5,000  or 
more. 

Next  August,  nearly  30,000  young 
Americans  will  be  drafted  for  service  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Very  definitely,  with  many  Americans 
killed  and  wounded  daily  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  and  $2,500  million  being  blown 
away  each  month  in  that  conflict,  this 
Government  subsidy  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  should  be  terminated. 
Of  course,  officers  of  the  association  will 
yelp  and  tell  members  to  WTite  their  Con- 
gressmen. How'ever,  the  President  has 
asked  that  expenditures  for  all  non- 
essential activities  and  programs  be  cur- 
tailed to  help  ease  the  budgetary  strain 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Certainly  these 
rifle  matches  come  under  the  category  of 
nonessential  activities. 

Those  matches  which  are  a  necessary 
part  of  military  training  for  active  duty 
servicemen  could  easily  be  rescheduled  at 
another  time  or  at  another  base,  and 
would  require  only  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense, manpower,  and  facilities  now  ex- 
pended in  the  Camp  Perry  rifle  matches. 

Camp  Perry  is  in  a  beautiful  beach 
area  of  Lake  Erie  between  Sandusky  and 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It  is  a  lovely  vacation  area. 
It  is  a  facility  of  great  size  and  flexibility, 
capable  of  providing  room  and  board  for 
many  more  than  10,000  people.  It  is  un- 
conscionable to  reserve  it  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  for 
these  nonessential  rifle  matches.  I  make 
vigorous  objection  to  that. 

Its  many  acres  would  afford  magnif- 
icent weeks  of  recreation  and  training 
for  15,000  or  20,000  underprivileged 
children  in  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland 
and  from  slum  areas  of  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  and  other  cities  of  Ohio 
and  of  neighboring  States.  It  would 
mean  much  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  rehabilitation  of  many  of  these 
yoimgsters.  Camp  Perry  would  be  put  to 
better  use  and  the  expense  to  our  tax- 
payers would  be  much  less. 

In  addition  to  using  Camp  Perry  for 
youth-improvement  programs,  it  would 
be  an  ideal  place  for  a  rest  and  recreation 
camp  for  wounded  and  convalescing 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  presently 
packed  in  hospitals  extending  from  Viet- 
nam to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  at  the  Clark  Air 
Force  Hospital  near  Manila,  and  the  hos- 
pital was  absolutely  clogged  and  filled 
with  wounded  and  sick  young  men  who 
had  been  brought  there  from  Vietnam, 
Therefore,  instead  of  rifle  matches  and 
a  happy  junket  for  civilians,  why  not  do 
the  logical  thing?  Why  not  make  Camp 
Perry  available  for  the  use  of  these  vet- 
erans who  were  wounded  or  afflicted  with 
malaria  and  other  jungle  diseases  in 
Vietnam?  It  is  such  a  logical  thing  to  do 
that  officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
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will  probably  not  do  it  It  would  certainly 
be  more  sensible  than  the  holding  of 
shooting  contests  requiring  great  expen- 
ditures of  militar>-  funds  and  manpower 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qiKirum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  ■  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  SILVER 
POLICY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  today  only  because 
I  feel  the  administrations  current  silver 
policy  Is  a  source  of  concern  not  only  to 
the  Senate  but  also  to  the  country  &&  a 
whole. 

The  administrations  current  silver 
policy  is  a  hydra- headed  monster  which; 
First,  is  costing  the  US.  ta.xpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars:  second,  is  providing  a 
direct  subsidy  to  our  large  .silver  manu- 
facturers; third,  is  a  direct  depressant  to 
our  already  depressed  mining  industry. 
and,  fourth,  is  endant,'enng  our  supply  of 
silver  needed  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  silver  give- 
away will  cost  the  US.  taxpayers  at  least 
$71.8  million  during  the  next  few  months 
unless  corrective  action  is  taken  by  the 
Treasury.  In  fact,  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  may  soar  well  over  the 
$71.8  million  figure  if  the  world  price  of 
silver  continues  to  climb. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  is  currently  selling 
silver  to  domestic  manufacturers  at  $1  29 
per  ounce,  which  is  approximately  42 
cents  less  than  the  world  market  price. 

As  of  June  22  the  Treasurj-  had  25.6 
million  ounces  of  silver  in  its  free  silver 
reserves.  In  addition,  the  President  signed 
the  silver  certificate  bill  into  law  last 
Saturday.  June  24.  1967,  and  this  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  write  ofl  as  much  as  $200  million  worth 
of  silver  certificates  which  will  free  154 
minion  additional  ounces  of  silver  As- 
suming this  is  done,  the  Treasury  will 
then  have  a  toUl  of  179  6  million  ounces 
of  silver  which  it  can  sell  off  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

The  Treasury  has  been  selling  its  free 
silver  reserves  at  these  bargain  basement 
prices  In  tremendous  volumes  From  the 
first  of  the  year  the  Treasur>''s  free  silver 
reserves  dropped  from  154  million  ounces 
to  approximately  90  million  ounces  on  the 
first  of  May.  The  tempo  of  sales  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  few 
weeks;  and  as  of  June  22.  the  Treasur>- 
had  only  25.6  million  ounces  in  Its  free 
reserves. 

As  the  world  price  increases,  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  bargain  hunters  in- 
creases, and  at  the  same  time  the  tax- 
payers' silver  supply  entrusted  to  the 
Treasury  decreases  millions  of  ounces  per 
month — at  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  ap- 
proximately 42  cents  per  ounce. 

The  sale  of  silver  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers at  $1  29  per  ounce  amounts  to 


a  direct  subsidy  of  these  business  con- 
cerns If  the  Treasury  were  to  stop  selling 
the  taxpayers'  silver  at  $1  29  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  would  have  to  pur- 
cha.se  their  .silver  on  the  open  market  at 
approximately  $1  71  per  ounce  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  subsidizing  our  large 
silver  manufacturers. 

Of  equal  concent  to  me  is  that  the 
administration's  silver  policy  has  further 
depre.s.sed  an  already  deprc.s.sed  silver 
mining  industry  La.st  year  domestic  con- 
sumption of  silver  for  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries totaled  approximately  150  mil- 
lion ounces,  while  domestic  production 
was  only  42  5  million  ounces  Despite  this 
silver  'gap",  the  administration's  silver 
policy  is  designed  to  suppress  rather  than 
stimulate  silver  mining. 

The  administrations  silver  policy  is 
al.so  jeopardizing  our  supply  of  silver  for 
defense  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  explained  in  detail  my 
concern  over  the  lack  of  a  specific  '.set 
aside'  of  silver  for  defen.se  puiTX)ses  in  a 
floor  speech  on  June  5,  1967  While  I  will 
not  repeat  those  remarks  at  this  time,  I 
do  want  to  reiterate  my  concern  over  the 
refusal  of  the  Treasury  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  a  defense  stockpile  of  silver. 

The  principal  rationale  used  to  support 
the  adminLstration  silver  policy  is  as  il- 
logical as  the  policy  itself. 

It  is  argued  that  during  the  transition 
fx-riod  from  silver  coins  to  clad  coins,  the 
price  of  .silver  had  to  be  maintained  at 
$1.29.  the  monetary  value  of  silver,  to 
prevent  the  melting  down  of  our  silver 
coins  which,  if  it  had  happened,  would 
have  comjKjunded  the  coin  shortage  ex- 
perienced in  1963  and  1964.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  President,  it  might  become  profitable 
to  melt  sliver  coins  for  their  silver  con- 
tent at  about  $140  per  ounce.  It  was 
never  envisioned  that  the  TreasuiT  would 
continue  to  hold  the  price  of  silver  at 
$1.29  permanently— but  rather  only  for 
the  protection  of  our  silver  coinage  dur- 
ing the  transition  period. 

The  only  rationale  then  for  maintain- 
ing the  domestic  price  of  silver  at  $1  29 
is  the  Treasury- s  claim  that  we  are  still 
in  the  transition  period  from  silver  to 
clad  coins. 

The  facts  clearly  dispute  this. 

The  Treaiiury.  both  by  word  and  deed 
has  indicated  that  we  have  pa.ssed 
through  the  transitional  period 

In  Hou.se  Report  No.  1468  of  the  89th 
Congre.ss  it  is  stated  that  the  Treasury 
indicated  the  mint  would  implement  a 
"crash  "  production  schedule  for  coinage 
by  producing  coins  on  a  7-day.  3-shift 
basis  until  the  transition  period  was  com- 
pleted. 

This  "crash  "  schedule  was,  in  fact,  im- 
plemented. 

However,  last  November  the  mint  elim- 
inated their  cra.sh  program  and  reverted 
from  a  7-  to  a  5-day  week 

On  May  4.  1967,  Under  Secretary  Barr 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  S. 
1352.  at  page  6  of  the  hearings,  that 
commencing  Jmie  30  the  mint  "will  shift 
from  a  three-  to  a  two-shift  operation  in 
the  production  of  our  coins  " 

If  we  have  not  completed  the  transi- 
tion period  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
a  coin  shortage,  why  has  the  administra- 


tion reduced  coin  production  and  why  are 
they  contemplating  further  reductions 
later  this  week? 

Even  more  startling  is  the  statement  of 
Under  Secretary  Barr  found  on  page  69 
in  those  same  hearings.  He  stated  and  I 
quote: 

.■\t  the  present  time,  we  are  approaching  the 
limits  of  capacity  of  our  facilities  for  stor- 
age of  new  coins  available  to  be  issued  If 
needed  It  Is  our  belief  that  we  probably  have 
In  circulation,  in  inventory,  and  in  produc- 
tion, a  sufficient  amount  of  the  new  coins 
so  that  If  the  existing  silver  coins  in  circu- 
lation shouid  begin  to  disappear,  we  would 
have  enough  coins  to  meet  the  country's 
needs  However,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  needs  of  the  country  for  coinage, 
and  we  feel  that  we  can  talce  no  chances  In 
this  regard.  Accordingly,  we  are  continuing 
heavy  production  of  the  new  coins  at  all  of 
our  Mints  to  insure  an  amount  of  the  new 
coins  in  circulation  and  in  Inventory  which, 
according  to  every  estimate,  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  any  potential  needs  of 
the  country  for  coinage. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  reduce  the  production 
of  coinage,  state  that  the  transition  pe- 
riod is  "probably"  over  and  still  justify 
giving  away  the  taxpayers'  silver  at  $1.29 
per  ounce  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
our  silver  coinage. 

The  administration  wants  it  both 
ways. 

They  must  not  be  permitted  to  cry 
"wolf"  on  the  one  hand  and  reduce  the 
production  of  our  coinage  on  the  other 
hand — at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  It  is  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration's credibility  gap  extends 
even  to  our  silver  policy. 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  does  not  stop  here. 

The  justification  for  maintaining  the 
price  of  silver  at  $1.29  through  sales  at 
that  price  has  been  to  prevent  the  melt- 
ing down  of  our  silver  coinage.  The  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965,  enacted  on  July  23,  1965. 
gave  the  Treasury  the  authority  to  issue 
regulations  prohibiting  the  melting  of 
our  coinage  under  severe  penalty  of  law. 

However,  no  such  regulation  was 
issued  until  May  18  of  this  year — nearly 
2  years  after  the  authority  was  granted. 
This  regulation  is  now  in  effect  and 
should,  therefore,  prevent  the  melting  of 
silver  coins  even  if  the  domestic  price  of 
silver  were  permitted  to  rise  to  meet 
world  prices. 

I  submit  that  the  time  Is  past  due 
for  the  administration  to  embark  on  a 
new  silver  policy. 

It  is  time  to  stop  selling  the  taxpayers' 
silver  at  bargain  basement  prices. 

It  is  time  to  stop  .subsidizing  our  large 
domestic  silver  manufacturers  who 
through  the  Silver  Users  Association  has 
successfully  lobbied  for  our  current  silver 
policy. 

It  is  time  we  let  the  price  of  silver 
reach  its  own  level  in  the  market  place 
in  order  that  our  silver  mines  may  be 
profitably  reactivated  and  production  in- 
creased. 

I  would  urge  the  Treasury  to  suspend 
Its  .silver  .sales.  This  would  lock-in  the 
taxpayers'  silver  investment,  and  would 
a.ssure  an  adequate  supply  of  silver  for 
our  national  defense  stockpile  and  coin- 
age purposes. 

In  the  alternative,  I  would  urge  the 
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Treasury  to  sell  its  "free"  silver  only 
at  the  world  market  price. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Admin- 
istration spokesman  replied  that  they 
should  not  alter  the  Treasury  price  of 
silver  until  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  has  studied  the  matter.  As  a 
member  of  that  Commission.  I  would  re- 
mind the  administration  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  was  author- 
ized in  1965  but  the  Commission  could 
not  meet  until  May,  1967,  because  the 
President  failed  to  appoint  the  eight  pub- 
lic members.  I  must  candidly  state  that  I 
am  convinced  this  Commission  was  ren- 
dered inoperative  for  nearly  2  years  be- 
cause the  administration  chose  to  dictate 
our  silver  policy  rather  than  have  the 
matter  Independently  studied  by  the 
Commission. 

We  have  unfortunately  reached  the 
point  where,  in  my  judgment,  the  Treas- 
ury should  now  act  first  and  seek  the 
belated  counsel  of  the  Commission  at  Its 
July  meeting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  imder  the  able  chair- 
manship of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Bartlett,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
conducted  detailed  hearings  aimed  at 
exploring  the  true  condition  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  not 
only  to  give  ourselves  an  understanding 
of  the  current  woeful  condition  of  the 
American  maritime  Industry,  but  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  a  congressional 
remedy  of  that  condition. 

The  normal  sequence  of  events  has 
been  somewhat  reversed.  Usually,  It  is 
the  administration  that  sends  its  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  deliberation, 
debate,  and  enactment  into  law.  But 
today,  when  concrete  legislative  pro- 
posals are  needed  desperately  to  keep 
the  American-flag  fleet  afloat,  none  have 
been  forthcoming  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Instead,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk — 
too  much  talk  and  too  little  action.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  new  maritime  program, 
but  in  reality  this  program  has  never 
been  set  down  in  detail  on  paper.  It  Is 
a  vapor,  an  Intangible  that  has  brought 
not  new  hope  for  the  maritime  industry, 
but  only  frustration  and  anger. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  the  Senate, 
Senators  Magndson  and  Bartlett,  and 
my  friend  and  fellow  Marylander,  Con- 
gressman Edward  Garmatz.  have  joined 
together  to  form  a  congressional  marl- 
time  pxjlicy. 


Recognizing  the  policy  vacuum  that 
could  be  fatal  to  our  merchant  marine, 
they  pledged  to  join  together  in  creating 
and  enacting  a  new  program  this  year. 

In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  2  weeks 
ago,  they  said: 

Each  passing  day,  each  new  crisis  makes  it 
increasingly  obvious  that  our  country  must 
have  a  modern,  well-balanced  merchant  ma- 
rine and  related  Industry  components.  Equal- 
ly obvious  is  the  fact  that  such  Is  not  at 
hand. 

I  applaud  this  statement  and  the  ac- 
tion of  Senators  Magnuson  and  Bartlett 
and  Congressman  Garmatz  in  seizing  the 
Initiative  where  the  executive  branch 
has  hesitated.  I  certainly  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  program  now 
being  formulated  as  a  result  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  review  hearings. 

I  think  that  finally  we  are  going  to  get 
something  done,  for  surely  concrete  steps 
must  be  taken  this  year,  right  now,  to 
bolster  the  American-flag  fleet. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  reluctant  to  make  Its 
plan  definite  until  it  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely sure  that  it  will  be  well  received. 
As  a  result,  the  sky' has  been  darkened 
by  numerous  trial  balloons  sent  aloft 
to  the  cheers  of  some  parts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  groans  of  other  parts. 

This  may  be  wise  politics,  and  some- 
time, someday  it  might  result  in  a  good 
program.  But  when?  Our  shipowners, 
our  shipbuilders,  our  maritime  unions, 
and  our  ports  cannot  wait  forever.  They 
need  a  revitalized  maritime  policy  be- 
fore we  go  home  in  the  fall.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  them 
get  it. 

In  all  honesty,  I  must  admit  that  some 
of  the  blame  for  delay  lies  with  ourselves 
in  Congress.  Congressional  apathy  to- 
ward the  merchant  marine  has  been  a 
major  stumbling  block  to  needed  im- 
provements. Unfortunately,  the  mer- 
chant marine  seems  not  to  have  much  sex 
appeal. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  Apathy  can 
kill  a  program  just  as  easily  as  strong 
opposition.  It  Is  the  duty  of  those  in- 
volved with  the  maritime  industry,  if 
they  wish  to  thrive,  to  educate  the  Na- 
tion in  the  problems  they  are  beset  with 
and  the  need  for  reform.  People  today 
simply  do  not  realize  how  vitally  Impor- 
tant our  fleet  Is  to  America,  both  com- 
mercial^ and  for  reasons  of  national 
defense. 

How  many  people  realize,  for  instance, 
that  97.6  percent  of  supplies  to  Vietnam 
go  by  ship?  We  simply  never  hear  of 
the  tremendously  important  role  that  our 
merchant  marine  is  playing  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

How  many  people  realize  that  60  per- 
cent of  all  troops  sent  to  Vietnam  go  by 
ship — an  astonishing  figure  which  proves 
that,  despite  the  rapid  development  of 
air  transportation,  ships  are  essential 
to  the  deployment  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Of  course,  on  this  subject,  the  Admin- 
istration did  make  one  concrete  pro- 
posal which,  fortunately,  was  defeated 
by  Congress  before  It  got  oCf  the  ground. 
This  was  the  celebrated  fast  deployment 
logistics  ship  idea,  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct, at  enormous  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,   huge    fioatlng   arsenals   sta- 


tioned offshore  trouble  spots,  ready  to 
deploy  men  and  arms  to  the  scene  of 
battle  faster  than  ever  before. 

What  a  terrible  idea.  Not  only  would 
these  leviathans  lend  a  very  trigger- 
happy  outlook  to  our  foreign  policy,  but 
they  would  deal  a  crushing  and  unneces- 
sary blow  to  our  shipping  Industry.  It  Is 
a  well-known  fact  that  any  slowup  in 
the  line  of  supply  between,  say.  San 
Diego  and  DaNang  occurs  not  In  San 
Diego,  not  on  the  high  seas,  but  in  the 
unloading  process  in  Vietnam.  FDL's 
could  in  no  way  obviate  this  congestion 
problem.  In  reality,  they  would  not  speed 
the  supply  process  up  an  hour.  Fortu- 
nately, this  fact  was  patently  clear  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  which  killed  the  FDL  plan. 

The  point  is.  of  course,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  realizing  the  ob- 
solescence of  our  merchant  and  liner 
fleet,  and  realizing  the  fact  that  our 
global  position  depends  on  a  well- 
equipped,  modem  fleet,  determined  to 
skirt  around  the  need  to  revitalize  the 
merchant  marine,  and  build  a  merchant 
marine  of  its  own — Government  owned, 
Government  operated,  and  offering  slim 
dividends  to  the  taxpaylng  public. 

In  two  World  Wars  In  this  century, 
and  In  the  Korean  war.  our  merchant 
fleet  outmatched  all  others  In  getting 
men  and  supplies  across  the  oceans  fast. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
record  of  achievement  cannot  be  con- 
tinued during  the  current  conflict,  just 
so  long  as  we  buckle  down  and  give  our 
merchant  fleet  the  governmental  support 
It  needs. 

I  can  find  no  justification  whatsoever 
for  abandoning  the  time-honored  policy 
of  Integrating  the  privately  owned 
American-flag  fleet  Into  the  national  de- 
fense in  times  of  crisis.  Fortimately.  Con- 
gress vindicated  that  policy  this  year, 
and  I  hope  It  will  continue  to  do  so 
against  all  future  counterproposals 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  American  maritime  Industry  does 
not  beneflt  from  the  traditional  means 
of  protection:  duties  and  barriers  of  dis- 
tance. Nor  does  It  profit  fropi  constant 
Injections  of  technological  research 
sponsored  by  the  Government.  The  sim- 
ple fact  Is  that  our  maritime  Industry 
exists  because  of  a  complicated  set  of 
Government  programs  and  regulations. 
If  these  are  abandoned,  or,  more  realis- 
tically, if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
obsolete,  the  Industry  will  die.  Without 
Government  assistance,  our  shipping 
and  supporting  industries  could  not  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  world  market. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  our  higher 
wage  rates.  In  Japan,  the  leading  ship- 
building nation  today,  a  shipyard  worker 
earns  one-third  or  less  of  what  he  would 
earn  here.  A  ship  can  be  constructed  In 
Japan  for  45  percent  of  what  It  costs 
here.  In  fact,  the  shipbuilding  materials 
here  cost  what  the  vhole  ship  would 
cost  in  Japan. 

A  similar  disparity  can  be  found  In  the 
wage  rates  of  foreign  and  American 
ships'  crews.  Furthermore,  unavoidable 
operating  costs,  like  dockage,  pilotage, 
and  cargo-handling,  cost  here  two  to  four 
times  what  they  do  In  foreign  ports. 

I  would  submit  that  In  no  other  Indus- 
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try  Is  the  confrontation  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wage  rates  more  dra- 
matic. The  need  to  accommodate  our 
vastly  higher  wage  rate,  plus  the  need 
to  replace  and  expand  a  fleet  that  is 
growing  obsolete  In  block — this,  ba- 
sically, is  the  problem  we  face  today. 

In  the  years  since  the  war,  we  have 
slipped  to  16th  in  shipbuilding  At  this 
moment,  we  have  48  ships  of  596.300 
gross  tonnage  under  construction,  while 
Japanese  yards  have  583  ships  of  18  mil- 
lion gross  tons  In  the  works. 

p\irther,  only  7  percent  of  our  own 
foreign  commerce  goes  in  American- flag 
ships.  The  American- flag  fleet  toUls 
10.3  million  gro.ss  tons,  or  6  4  percent  of 
the  world  total  That  ranks  us  as  the 
fifth  greatest  maritime  txiwer,  when  20 
years  ago  we  were  No.  1 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
at  the  end  of  World  War  11  was  a  mari- 
time power  of  little  signiflcance.  has  now 
risen  to  sixth  place,  with  a  fleet  of  over 
9  million  gross  tons.  Today,  Russia  con- 
tracts to  build  ships  in  foreign  yards,  not 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause her  own  yards  are  filled  to  capac- 
ity. Clearly,  the  Russians  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  merchant  marine. 
and  are  bent  on  making  sure  they  have 
one.  Needless  to  say,  our  own  declining 
fleet  suffers  by  comparison. 

In  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  accepted 
delivery  of  100  merchant  ships,  while 
the  United  States  took  delivery  of  only 
16.  We  had  on  order  41  merchant  ships 
of  over  1,000  tons,  and  the  Russians  had 
464.  Consequently,  while  the  average 
age  of  our  fleet  creeps  up  to  around  20 
years,  the  Soviet  fleet  gets  younger  every 
year. 

The  question  is  now  what  do  we  ao 
about  this  sad  state  of  affairs  Given  the 
total  dependency  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try on  Goverriment  programs,  it  follows 
that  the  only  an.swer  lies  in  a  Govern- 
ment policy  of  rejuvenation.  What 
should  such  a  policy  include? 

First,  In  the  genera!  area  of  govern- 
mental reorganization.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Maritime  Administration 
be  established  as  an  independent  agency. 
under  neither  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce nor  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  believe  firmly  that  only  as 
an  Independent  agency,  free  from  sub- 
ordination to  other  transportation  con- 
cerns, can  the  Maritime  Administration 
come' up  with  the  kind  of  program  nec- 
essary to  revitalize  our  fleet.  If  a  .sound 
and  pror.essive  maritime  iwlicy  had  al- 
ready been  pre.sen^ed  by  the  .^dmlnlstra- 
tion.  then  perhaps  I  and  other  friends  of 
the  maritime  industry  would  be  contn-.t 
to  see  Marad  Inside  that  department 
But  this  has  not  happened 

In  line  with  this  proposal.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  authorize  merchant 
marine  appropriations.  At  present  m*'r- 
chant  marine  funds  are  reviewed  only 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  ha\e 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  this 
change,  which,  I  t)elieve.  would 
strengthen  coricre.ssional  oversight  In 
the  maritime  field 

Second.  The  maritime  Industry  cannot 
continue  to  operate  without  subsidie.*!.  no 
matter  how  alien  they  may  seem  to  the 


free  enterprLse  system.  Subsidies  can  be 
divided  into  two  es^sential  categories,  con- 
struction and  operating. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
propo.scd  informally  that  construction 
subsidy  payments  be  made  directly  to  the 
shipyards,  and  basically  this  seems  a 
sound  plan  It  is  imtwrtant  however,  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  beginning'  what 
price  differential  the  subsidies  arc  ba.sed 
on  the  relatively  small  British-American 
diflerential,  or  the  hi^jh  U.S. -Japanese 
differential  The  complicatioiis  here  are 
obvious,  and  need  to  be  worked  out  well 
In  advance 

Due  to  the  hii!h  standard  of  living  of 
American  seamen,  there  appears  to  be 
no  alternative  to  continued  operating 
subsidies  Only  in  this  way  can  American- 
flag  liners  continue  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  In  the  merchant  marine 
review  hearings,  several  witnesses  have 
proposed  that  operating  subsidies  be  ex- 
tended to  w  hat  are  now  unsub^idized 
liners  and  bulk  carriers.  Considering  the 
ever-increasing  refiuiremenls  of  our 
world  trade,  this  proposal  has  definite 
merit,  and  should  be  implemented. 

My  third  [general  proposal  comes  in  the 
field  of  vessel  replacement  We  are  cur- 
reiUly  more  than  90  ships  behind  in  our 
vessel  replacement  program  In  order  to 
maintain  our  fleet,  we  should  be  bulldin'.; 
at  least  30-40  new  ships  a  year,  rather 
than  the  13  provided  for  in  this  year's 
maritime  budget 

I  do  not  believe  one  penny  should  be 
spent  for  the  rehabilitation  of  old  ships 
or  the  reconditioning  of  the  mothball 
fleet.  That  is  only  a  temporary'  expedi- 
ent, and  would  do  nothim:  to  improve 
the  overall  quahty  of  the  fleet  All  money 
that  It  has  been  proposed  to  spend  in 
this  way  should  go  to  the  construction  of 
new  slups.  Rehabilitation  of  old  ships 
is  economically  un.sound 

Tlie  Secretary'  of  Transportation  has 
given  considerable  weight  to  the  pro- 
i;osal  that  part  of  our  ship  replacement 
procrram  t)e  carried  out  in  foreign  yards. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  plan  Thi  'c 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  it  would 
deal  a  crushing  blow  to  the  shipbuilding 
industrv  in  America  (inly  when  our  ship- 
yards are  full  to  capacity  should  we  even 
consider  building  American-flag  ships 
abroad  and  then  only  after  due  consulta- 
tion of  Con^'res.s 

Hand-in-hand  with  modernizing  'he 
fleet  goes  the  modernization  of  our  ship- 
yards— there  are  only  11  of  them 
left  In  1953.  US  yards  delivered  45 
siiips  US  shipyards  can  dtl'.ver  as  many 
siups  today  without  driving  cosLs  up.  I 
would  strongly  recommend,  however, 
that  Congress  consider  extending  loans 
to  American  shipyards,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  loans  were  extend'^d  to 
foreign  shipyards  after  World  War  II. 
to  accomplish  the  modernization  that  Ls 
needed 

Fourth  Another  area  in  which  the 
Government  can  tx-  of  great  assistance 
in  trie  promotion  of  a  healthy  merchant 
marine  is  the  retention  and  reatlirma- 
tion  of  the  Car.;o  Preference  .^ct  under 
which  at  least  50  percent  of  all  US. 
Government  cargo  must  go  in  US. 
l)ottom.s. 

Dtspite  explicit  Presidential  orders  to 


the  contrary  there  have  been  numerous 
occasions  when  this  requirement  has  not 
been  met. 

Fifth.  Considering  the  tremendous 
amount  of  benefit  that  airlines  and  rail- 
roads have  derived  from  Govemment- 
spon.sored  research,  I  believe  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Government  step  up  Its  re- 
search in  the  maritime  field.  The  signs 
this  year  were  profoundly  discouraging, 
when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended removing  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration budget  the  $2  millicn 
necessary-  to  keep  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  in  operation.  It  is  essential 
that  we  continue  development  in  the 
nuclear  field,  for  this  is  one  area  In 
which  we  have  a  clear  lead.  It  was  enor- 
mou.sly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
the  maritime  Industry  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  restored  that  vital  $2  million 
to  keep  the  Savannah  in  operation  for 
another  year. 

A  new  merchant  marine  policy  must 
include  much  more  than  these  five  points. 
I  would  consider  these  simply  a  starting 
point  The  tragedy  is  that  the  longer  we 
go  witliout  a  policy  tlie  more  the  situa- 
tion deteriorates.  In  fact,  what  is  hold- 
ing all  aspects  of  tlie  maritime  industry 
back  more  than  anything  else  at  this 
point  is  the  lack  of  a  policy  that  will  give 
firm  assurance  for  the  future. 


THE    VISTA    BAIL   BOND    PROJECTS 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's legal  system  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  sophisticated  In  the  world 
It  is  predicated  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  a  man  is  "innocent  until 
proved  guilty."  Yet  this  historic  privilece 
of  American  law  too  often  has  little 
meaning  or  relevance  to  the  more  than 
30  million  Americans  living  in  poverty. 

The  bail  system — one  of  the  most  en- 
during anachronisms  in  American  legal 
procedure — relegates  an  indigent  accu.sed 
of  a  crime  to  a  jxisltion  of  second-class 
citizenship.  Becau.se  a  poor  person  can- 
not afford  bail  he  cannot  afford  equal 
justice  The  point  is  that  legal  equality 
is  undermined  by  the  bail  piX)ceduie 
which  In  essence  forces  the  accused — 
who  is  still  innocent — to  pay  for  his  free- 
dom, thereby  jeopardizing  the  legal 
rights  and  equality  of  the  poor. 

Many  Senators  are  lawyers  by  educa- 
tion and  past  profession,  and  they  espe- 
cially understand  this  cruel  lecal  Irony 
Tlie  distincuished  Senator  from  Nortii 
Carolina  (Mr  Efvin)  has  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  this  problem 
Under  Senator  Epvin's  leadership.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  which 
Instituted  long-needed  changes  In  Fed- 
eral bail  practices 

Tliat  IS  one  of  the  rea.sons  why.  today. 
I  want  to  tell  Conere.>;s  of  the  significant 
and  effective  Job  VTSTA  volunteers  are 
performing  for  the  poor.  Almost  all  of 
us  know  of  their  devoted  and  lasting 
.service  t.3  the  le.ss  fortunate  In  urban 
ghettos  and  rural  hollows,  mental  health 
inst.tutions.  misjrant  communities,  and 
on  Indian  reservations  But  today  I  wish 
to  speak  of  VISTA 's  bold  and  Imagina- 
tive bail  bond  programs  that  endeavor  f-o 
make  laws  justice  a  reality  to  all  Ameri- 
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cans — not  just  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 

At  present  VISTA  has  ball  bond  proj- 
ects In  several  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities.  In  these  cities,  VISTA  volunteers 
are  making  It  possible  for  thousands  of 
arrested  persons  who  cannot  afford  bail 
to  be  released — persons  who  might  other- 
wise be  confined  to  a  jail  cell  for  months 
awaiting  trial.  Now,  the  thought  of  re- 
leasing persons  charged  with  crimes 
arouses  an  understandable  apprehension 
In  some;  some  people  argue  that  society 
should  protect  Itself.  The  work  of  VISTA 
volunteers  In  no  way  challenges  this  re- 
sponsibility. In  fact,  It  secures  equal  jus- 
tice for  first  offenders  only  after  compre- 
hensive interviews  with  the  indigent 
defendants  and  key  witnesses  and  thor- 
ough character  investigations.  And  even 
then,  the  defendant  is  released  on  his 
own  recognizance  only  after  all  the  facts 
are  presented  to  the  judge  so  that  he  can 
make  a  fair  decision  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  defendant  and  society  as  a 
whole. 

So  society  is  not  threatened,  indeed  all 
society  benefits  from  VISTA 's  bail  bond 
programs.  First,  the  defendant  and  his 
family  are  not  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  The  defendant  can 
continue  in  his  job  and  support  his  fam- 
ily. Personal  dignity  is  not  subordinated 
to  and  poverty  is  not  perpetuated  by 
antiquated  legal  procedure. 

Second,  society  gains  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  legal  equality.  It  costs  the 
State  nearly  $4  a  day  to  keep  a  man  in 
prison.  The  average  period  of  time  that 
a  defendant  has  to  remain  in  jail  await- 
ing a  trial  is  3  months.  Therefore  every 
worthy  defendant  who  is  set  free  pend- 
ing a  trial  represents  a  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  the  ♦.axpayers  of  that 
State.  When  we  consider  that  more  than 
4,200  defendants  have  been  released  as 
a  result  of  VISTA "s  bail  bond  program, 
this  means  savings  to  the  States  involved 
in  excess  of  $1  milUon. 

Additionally,  a  fantastic  amount  of 
money  Is  saved  the  State  because  the  re- 
leased defendant's  family  is  kept  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  the  defendant  himself 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  economy 
and  pay  taxes.  All  told  then,  VISTAs 
are  saving  the  State  millions  of  dollars 
as  a  result  of  their  service  with  bail  bond 
projects. 

The  service  of  the  VISTA  volunteers 
over  the  past  2  years  has  been  most  im- 
pressive and  encouraging.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves:  In  four  cities 
across  the  country,  more  than  4,200 
arrested  persons  who  could  not  afford 
ball  have  been  released  pending  their 
trial — all  of  them  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  VISTA  volunteers.  Of  those  de- 
fendants released  as  a  result  of  the 
VISTA  ball  bond  projects,  98  percent 
have  showed  up  for  trial.  These  facts 
confirm  both  the  validity  of  the  alms  of 
VISTA'S  ball  bond  program  and  the  vol- 
unteers' effectiveness  in  realizing  those 
aims.  Also  justified  is  VISTA 's  trust  that 
the  poor  would  accept  such  assistance  in 
good  faith,  thankful  for  the  chance  to 
retain  their  dignity  and  means  of  self- 
suppKjrt. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  couple  of  spe- 
cific examples  that  illustrate  the  service 
VISTA  volunteers  are  providing  to  both 
the  poor  and  society  as  a  whole.  In  San 


Francisco,  more  than  16,500  indigent  de- 
fendants have  been  interviewed  by 
VISTA  volunteers.  More  than  2,700  of 
them  have  been  released  without  bail  by 
the  judges  assigned  to  their  cases  upon 
VISTA'S  recommendations — this  is  more 
than  double  the  number  released  before 
VISTA'S  program  was  initiated — and  98 
percent  of  those  released  without  bail 
have  showed  up  for  their  trial. 

In  a  new  effort  in  Miami,  volunteers 
working  in  the  public  defender's  ofiQce 
have  interviewed  thousands  of  arrested 
indigents.  All  of  those  released  upon  the 
recommendations  of  VISTA  volunteers 
have  reported  to  trial.  But  the  volunteers 
go  beyond  seeking  wily  a  release.  Prior 
to  the  trials  of  those  released,  volunteers 
c&U  upon  the  person  and  his  family,  of- 
fering counsel  and  assistance.  After  the 
trials,  VISTAs  continue  to  provide 
counseling  and  serve  as  an  employment 
service  for  persons  whose  sentences  are 
suspended  or  who  are  acquitted — a  ma- 
jority of  those  accused,  it  turns  out — 
and  are  in  need  of  work. 

A  Tulsa  Tribune  editorial  tells  in  a 
few  words  the  real  meaning  of  VISTA's 
service  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  reason  why  the  Senate  and.  indeed, 
the  whole  Nation  must  give  VISTA  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  possible 
in  their  bold  endeavor: 

We've  had  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  for 
some  time  In  the  shadow  of  rising  crime 
statistics.  The  good  men  (police,  judges, 
most  lawyers,  prosecutors)  have  always  out- 
numbered the  bad  men  (criminals,  delay- 
seeking  lawyers,  cooperating  professional 
bondsmen),  but  they  usually  are  ambushed 
some  place  along  the  way.  Most  of  the  posi- 
tive action  has  come  from  the  bad  men. 
VISTA  offers  a  chance  to  even  up  the 
weights. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  give  VISTA 
the  mandate  to  "even  up  the  weights" 
of  justice's  scale,  so  that  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  afSuent  of  our  Nation  may  realize 
law  not  as  their  enemy,  but  rather  as 
their  guardian.  By  so  doing,  both  the 
less  fortunate  and  all  of  society  will 
realize  the  benefits  of  legal  equality  and 
real  equal  justice. 


OEORGETOWN  FATHERS  HON- 
ORED—REVS. FRANCIS  J.  HEYDEN 
AND  DANIEL  E.  POWER,  S.J. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day,  June  29,  the  Religious  Heritage  of 
America  is  conferring  on  the  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Heyden,  S.J..  and  the  Rev- 
erend Daniel  E.  Power,  S.J.,  its  coveted 
Faith  and  Freedom  Award.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  award  is  being  made  in  full 
recognition  of  their  solid  achievements 
on  behalf  of  the  nationally  renowned 
Georgetown  University  Forum.  Founded 
in  1946  by  Father  Heyden,  who  In  his 
own  right  is  an  outstanding  astronomer 
and  scholar,  the  Georgetown  University 
Forum  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  media  for  the  discussion  and 
clarification  of  current  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  The  public  service  It  has  per- 
formed is  invaluable  and  enduring. 

It  Is  with  a  great  sense  of  admiration 
and  esteem,  which  I  know  is  shared  by 
many  Senators,  that  I  express  my  warm 
congratulations  to  the  honored  fathers 
for  their  work  and  accomplishments  in 


the  interests  of  our  Nation.  In  further 
fitting  recognition  of  their  constructive 
efforts  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
their  short  biographies,  the  numerous 
awards  won  by  the  Forum,  and  a  list  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
appeared  on  the  Forum  in  the  period  of 
only  1960-67  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Hetden,  S.J. 

Father  Heyden,  Director  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Forum,  was  Its  founder  In  1946. 
A  native  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  In  1924.  He  has  received 
degrees  In  Philosophy  and  Theology  from 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland;  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  In  Astronomy  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  the  D.Sc.  (honoris  causa)  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  University.  For  the 
past  21  years  he  has  been  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  at  George- 
town University. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma 
Psl,  and  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. 

Rev.  Daniel  E.  Power,  S.J. 

Father  Power,  the  Program  Director  of 
the  Georgetown  University  Forum,  Is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  City.  He  holds  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  from  Boston  College,  and  a  Ph.D  from 
the  Gregorian  University  In  Rome.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  In  1922,  took  Philosophy 
studies  at  Weston  College,  Massachusetts, 
and  Theology  at  Woodstock  College,  Mary- 
land. In  1937  he  became  Professor  of  History 
and  Government  at  Georgetown  University. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  an  Army  Chap- 
lain, serving  on  Leyte  and  Luzon  from  1943 
to  1946.  Presently,  he  Is  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Educational  Television  Association,  a 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters. 

[The  Georgetown  University  Forum] 

Clarification,    Not    Controverst,    Has    Its 

Reward 

(By  Luclle  Parish,  WTJS  Airlines  In  the 
Jackson  Sun,  Tenn.,  April  10,  1960) 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Radio  Forum  began  their  discussion 
programs.  Prom  Its  beginnings,  the  George- 
town program  has  taken  the  attitude  that 
listeners  are  busy  people  who  nonetheless 
feel  responsible  for  knowing  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  world  around  them.  They  like  to 
be  able  to  rely  upon  expert  opinion  as  they 
gather  political,  historical  and  scientific  in- 
formation. 

Georgetown  University  has  always  been 
conscious  of  being  part  of  a  great  living 
laboratory  of  Ideas  and  public  affairs.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  logical  step  for  the  University 
to  carry  Its  role  of  educator  Into  the  studio 
as  well  as  the  classroom.  Members  of  the 
University's  distinguished  faculty  were  heard 
speaking  about  topics  of  current — and  often 
urgent — Interest,  not  as  they  would  treat 
them  In  formal  lectures,  but  as  they  would 
discuss  them  among  themselves. 

The  Forum  extended  Its  service  to  Its  lis- 
teners by  calling  upon  Its  dl.  agulshed 
neighbors  In  this  world  capital.  The  num- 
ber of  listeners  grew  with  each  new  guest 
panelist.  Soon  the  Georgetown  Forum  was 
on  a  growing  radio  network  bringing  Infor- 
mation to  the  nation. 

Now  the  Forum  goes  into  its  second  dec- 
ade, at  a  time  when  it  Is  more  vital  than 
ever  that  the  voices  of  free  men  be  heeu-d. 
It  still  talks  to  the  same  kind  of  listeners, 
everywhere,  and  it  never  alms  Its  words  over 
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their  b«*cU.  It  keepa  lu  listeners  aware— and 
awake — wllhout  otioutlng  at  them.  It.  tries 
always  to  offer  facts,  reasoned  opinion,  and 
logical  conclusion  It  tlltes  to  present  several 
expert*  thlnklni?  a  svib]e<-t  out  together;  the 
listener  can  think  with  them  as  they  lay 
down  their  Ideaa  to  help  form  the  bulwark 
ol  truth  we  call  Amertcan  democracy. 

AW.tKOS-     1957    TO     1959 

Citation  by  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  As*ocUtlon  of  University 
Women. 

PYeedoms  Pou:id:itlon. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

Catholic  Broadcasters  Association. 

The  Bethesda- Chevy  Chase  Branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
awards  this  certlflcite  to  Channel  5  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  rewardlnts  content  In 
"Oeorgetown  Forum."  February  1954 -June 
1956. 

The  Washington.  D  C  Area  Chapter.  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosl.s  S«x:lety.  Certificate 
of  Appreciation,  la  presented  to  The  Oeorge- 
town University  Forum,  whose  dedicated 
leadership  and  devotion  to  humanitarian 
service  have  given  inspiration  and  substance 
In  assisting  these  stricken  with  Multiple 
Sclerosis,  and  promoted  research  to  aid  the 
advance  of  science  in  conquest  of  the  disease 
H.  R.  THuaara. 
Vice  Admiral   V  S  .Vary.  (Ret  ) . 

Cfmirman  of  the  Board. 

EMsUngulshed  Service  Award  presented  to 
Oeorgetown  University  Porum  m  recognition 
of  notable  public  service  in  aiding  The  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom  under  the  sponsorship  of 
The  American  Herltace  Foundation 

WALTia    Bedell   Smh-h. 

preitdent 


Chai^rrxan 
The  Trustees.  Directors  and  Officers  of 
Freedcvns  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  an- 
nounce with  pleasure  the  selecUon  of  GeorKe- 
town  University,  by  the  distinguished 
National  Awards  Jury,  to  receive  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal.  No  60.  for  College 
Program.  Oeorgetown  University  Radio  Por- 
um. An  ouutandlnt!  achievement  In  helping 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  Way  of  Ufe  during   1954. 

(Awards  announcement  on  George  W.wsh- 
Ington's  Birthday,  February  22.  1955.  at  VaUey 

Porge.) 

Kenneth    D     Wells, 

Prestdenf. 
Don  BE1.DING, 
C'lai'^man  of  the  Board 

Pot  merltorlouB  public  service  In  further- 
ance of  the  publics  lierlUage.  An  Uiformed 
Preaa  Means  an  Informed  People.  '  over  the 
DuMont  Television  Network  this  Certificate 
of  Public  Service  la  herewith  awarded  the 
following  television  proK.-ani  as  a  feature  of 
"Newspaper  Week'  to  The  Georgetown  Uni- 
verAty  Porum.  of  Georgetown  University. 
Waahlngton.  D  C  .  by  W;ishlngtun  Lodge.  No. 
15,  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  United  Sl.iles  of  .\merlca. 
By  Order  oX  the  Lodge 

James   P.    Keating. 

fcxoi:ed  Ruler. 
R.    S,    PlCKaXL, 

Secetary. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade  Awards  to 
Oeorgetown  University  Forum  A  certitlcate 
of  recognition  lor  noteworthy  contributions 
to  community  education  and  understanding 
of  many  challenging  and  timely  issues  via 
the  media  of  radio  and  television.  1946  to 
19M. 

Preaented:  October  19.  1954. 

BOWAIO    C.    Dkaxs. 

Secretary. 
Fkancis  I.  Kaive. 

Prendent. 


Georgetown  University  Radio  Fijrum.  pro- 
duced by  Georgetown  University,  has  been 
selected  for  distribution  to  the  stations  of 
the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadca.sters  Radio  Network  Recognition  Is 
hereby  given  to  this  contribution  to  the 
educational  broadcasting  movement. 
J.uiuary  10.  1958. 

Rubebt  E.  Undehwooo.  Jr  . 

Network  Manager. 
IlAaRY   J    Skurnia. 

Exerutive  Dirertor. 

The  Buslijess  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Inc  . 
awards  a  Citation  to  Georgetown  University 
Poriim,  as  the  most  outstanding  public  af- 
fairs program  Ux-ally  produced  for  television 
May  20,   1957, 

Elizabeth  Haltom. 

President. 

Received  In  1966  Another  award  from 
American  .Association   of   University   Women. 

Received  in  19<j7  (addressed  to  Father 
Heyden  and  Father  Powen .  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of   the  Navy. 

Li.sT  i)F  Senators  and  Concress.men  Who 
Have  .Ahi-eared  on  the  Oeorgetown  Forum 
ly60-67 

I C  -Congressman,  S. -Senator) 

Veor 

Hon.  James  J   Roosevelt  (C.) 1960 

Hon    Bruce  Alger  (C)    {Texas). _ 1960 

Hon.  Alvln  M   Bentley(C)    (Michigan).    1960 

Hon    Wayne  L    Hays  (C  )    (Ohio) 1961 

Hon     Joseph    S.    Clark    (S  )     (Pennsyl- 
vania)     ..-    19*3 

Hon   WUUam  G   Bray  (C  )   (Indiana)  .-   1963 

Hon.  Vance  Hartke   (S  )    (Indiana) 1963 

Hon.  Thomas  Curtis  (C)   (Missouri)...   1963 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnlk  (C  )  (Minnesota).   1963 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  PeUy   (C.)    (Washing- 
torn    1963 

Hon  Samuel  Stratton  (C.)   (New  York).   1963 

Hon.  Alan  Bible  iS  )    (Nevad.i) 1963 

Hon    Joel  T    BroyhlU  (C.)    (Virginia)..   1964 
Hon     Amil.stead    I     Selden.    Jr.    (C.    at 

large)     i.-Mabama) 1964 

Hon    Edna  F   Kelly  (C  )   (New  York)...   1960 
Hon    John  E.  Fogarty   (C  )    (Rhode  Is- 
land)     --   1961 

Hon    Silvio  O    Conte    (C.)    (Massachu- 
setts)     - 1961 

Hon    Edmunds    Muskle   (S  )    (Maine).    1961 
Hon.  Harris  A    Williams,  Jr    (S.)    (New 

Jersey)     1961 

Hon   Ed  Edmondson  (C  )   (Oklahoma)..    1962 
Hon     Eugene    McCarthy    (8.)     (Minne- 
sota)      1962 

Hon    Thonms   J    Dodd    (S.)    (Connect- 
icut)        1962 

Hon.  Don  L.  Short  (C.)  (North  Dakota)  -    196'2 
Hon  John  O  Marsh,  Jr    (C  )   (Virginia).    1963 
Hon  Louis  C  Wvman  (C)   (New  Hamp- 
shire)  1963 

Hon.  Joe  L.  Evlns  (C.)   (Termessee) 1963 

Hon.  Richard  Boiling  (C)    (Missouri)..    1965 
Hon     Robert    C     Byrd    (S  )     (West   Vir- 
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DOMINION  DAY 


Mr  BURDICTK.  Mr.  President,  for  121 
years.  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
hved  together  In  peace  and  harmony.  In 
these  days  of  international  strife  and 
turmoil  over  borders  and  national  intei;- 
rity.  it  is  most  refre.shing  for  me  to  think 
of  the  International  Peace  Garden  which 
lies  on  the  border  between  North  Dakota 
and  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  This 
monument  which  has  been  developed 
cooi)erative!y  by  our  two  nations  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  friendly  relations 
we  have  with  the  nei'rhbors  to  the  north 
of  as.  the  citizens  of  Canada.  July  1  is 
Dominion  Day.  the  Canadian  National 
Holiday,  and  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
take  proper  note  of  it. 

Another  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  was 
opened  8  years  ago.  It  has  provided  a 
trade  route  to  the  heartland  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  has  en- 
abled both  nations  to  market  their  agri- 
cultural products  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  able  to  grow  all  of 
the  food  nece.ssary.  Without  the  coop- 
eration of  Canadian  citizens,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  would  not  have  been 
po.s.sible. 

Our  Joint  defense  arrangements  with 
Canada  are  more  e.\tensive  than  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world  and 
Americans  must  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  Canadian  people  in  working 
together  to  provide  early  warning  radar 
ba.ses  and  other  installations  which  are 
an  imiwrtant  part  of  the  defenses  of 
both  countries.  Though  we  may  say  that 
geography  made  cooperation  necessary, 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  without  a 
spirit  of  willingness  to  work  together. 

North  Dakota  shares  many  historical 
and  cultural  traditions  with  Canada.  I 
am  told  that  30  percent  of  the  people  of 
Canada  are  French  descendants.  In  the 
northeastern  and  north-central  parts  of 
North  Dakota,  one  finds  that  French 
names  like  Peltier  are  common.  Canada 
al.so  has  great  open  prairies  which  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  of  agricultural 
products,  and  pastures  for  livestock  to 
graze.  Just  as  there  are  In  North  Dakota 
Among  Canadian  citizens  are  natives  of 
Iceland  and  those  who  immigrated  to  the 
new  world  during  food  shortages  in  Ire- 
land. Just  as  they  did  to  my  State.  North 
Dakota  and  Canada  number  among  their 
citizens  people  with  similar  old  world 
roots  in  tiie  Scandinavian  and  most 
northern  Euiopean  countries. 

Canada  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
not  only  in  terms  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
uranium  and  oil.  but  also  the  natural 
resource  of  people.  The  United  States 
should  be  proud  to  have  Canada  as  its 
stanch  ally,  and  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  good  relations  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors. 

This  year  is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  law  out  of  which  the 
Canadian  Nation  grew.  In  honor  of  this 
anniversary,  the  Canadian  people  have 
created  a  World  Fair.  E.xpo  67,  which 
many  citizers  of  the  United  States  have 
had  the  opiwrtunlty  to  visit,  and  to 
which  many  more  will  go.  Because  of  the 
concentration  of  Expo  67  on  people  and 
the  things  which  influence  peoples'  lives. 
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it  is  my  belief  that  this  celebration  re- 
flects the  fact  that  Canada  is  growing  in 
its  national  feeling  of  identity  as  a  na- 
tion, and  that  it  is  growing  in  pride  and 
prestige  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  am  proud  to  number  among  my 
friends  in  North  Dakota  people  of  Cana- 
dian descent.  The  vigor  and  determina- 
tion which  the  climate  and  soil  of  Can- 
ada required  of  these  people  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
a  great  asset  to  the  Uhited  States. 

Canada  is  not  the  gold  rush  boomtown 
or  the  Yukon  wilderness  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  popular  media  of 
entertainment.  Canada  is  a  modem  na- 
tion of  people  working  together  toward 
their  future.  Canada  Is  a  partner  in 
world  affairs,  Canada  is  a  nation  of  great 
opportunities  and  great  people.  I  believe 
it  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  recognize 
the  contribution  which  Canada  has  made 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world 
to  its  100  years.  ' 


NO   ONE  HAS  SEEN  INFINITY 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Hon.  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  recently  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware graduation  ceremonies  in  Newark. 

He  challenged  the  graduates  to  "al- 
ways seek  the  higher  goal,  the  fixed  star 
of  human  concern  and  human  better- 
ment." 

Mr.  Macy  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  by  the  university  which  I  might 
say  I  am  proud  to  call  my  alma  mater. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  others  the 
opportunity  to  share  his  thoughts,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
speech,  entitled  "No  One  Has  Seen  In- 
finity," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No   One   Has   Seen   Infinity 

President  Perkins,  fellow  honorees.  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and,  most  especially,  the  Class  of 
1967: 

For  all  of  us  gathered  In  this  pleasant  spot, 
this  is  a  day  of  change.  We  gather  to  recog- 
nize change.  Whether  It  be  "graduation"  or 
"commencement,"  this  point  In  time  marks, 
particularly  for  the  men  and  women  receiv- 
ing their  degrees,  an  experience  In  change,  a 
watershed  of  existence,  a  personal  transi- 
tion in  a  world   of  accelerating  change. 

If  any  theme  Is  appropriate  for  such  an 
occasion  as  this  when  those  we  recognize 
are  concentrating  on  personal  interests  of 
a  much  higher  magnitude  than  any  matter 
offered  from  this  platform.  It  Is  the  nature  of 
change  and  what  It  augurs  for  the  future 
of  the  graduate. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  many  Commence- 
ment speakers,  especially  those  In  public 
life,  abuse  platforms  such  as  this  to  ad- 
dress audiences  far  beyond  those  graduates 
within  range  of  their  voices.  They  tend  to 
forget  John  Banyan's  admonition,  that  "The 
excitement  of  perpetual  speechmaklng  Is 
fatal  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers." 
They  seek  to  warn  the  world,  postulate  new 
programs  or  condemn  contemporary  society 
from  a  platform  which  should  address  It- 
self to  matters  of  future  meaning  to  the  true 
VIPS  of  the  ceremony — the  graduating  class. 


But  what  of  life  with  change  In  the  final 
third  of  the  20th  century?  From  this  van- 
tagepolnt  today  at  the  educational  heart  of 
the  "First  State,"  what  do  the  forces  of 
change — those  generated  by  science  and 
technology,  by  social  and  economic  pressures, 
by  the  rising  aspirations  of  men  and  women 
In  the  undeveloped  world,  by  perpetual  threat 
of  self-destroying  conflict — what  do  these 
forces  hold  In  store  for  those  concluding  their 
experience  In  this  fine  university? 

CHANGE  IS  NOT  NEW 

Change  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  will  continue 
Into  infinity.  No  one  has  been  Infinity,  no 
one  can  expect  to  see  It.  It  Is  the  speed  of 
change  that  Is  the  phenomenon  of  our  time. 
This  speed  magnifies  and  multiplies  the  hu- 
man problems  which  must  be  solved  if  man 
is  not  only  to  survive  but  to  maintain  direc- 
tion toward  affirmative  goals  of  peace  and 
creativity.  When  the  members  of  this  Class 
arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  that  "command 
generation"  at  the  age  of  55,  the  year  will 
be  2000.  Prom  your  ranks  will  come  the 
leaders,  the  problem  solvers  upon  the  eve 
of  the  21st  century.  The  promise  and  the 
problems  of  what  appears  to  be  Infinity  to- 
day win  be  the  reality  of  your  time. 

Certain  conditions  of  that  time  have  al- 
ready been  predicted  by  expert  forecasters. 
They  predict  the  population  of  the  country 
will  approach  315  million,  125  million  Jobs 
win  be  required,  0  out  of  10  Americans  will 
be  living  In  super-cltles  or  their  suburbs.  In 
technological  developments,  30  years  of  moon 
exploration  will  have  been  completed,  super- 
sonic flight  will  have  further  collapsed  time 
and  space  In  global  travel,  satellites  will  have 
afforded  Instant  communication  by  word  and 
picture  among  the  people  of  the  world,  ar- 
tificial control  of  climate  and  perhaps  even 
of  human  behavior  may  be  within  the  grasp 
of  man. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the  future- 
oriented  graduate  has  a  broad  spectrum  of 
choices  In  planning  his  future.  But,  hope- 
fully, this  wealth  of  choice  will  be  Invested 
with  an  eye  toward  his  own  personal  in- 
fiuence  on  tomorrow.  That  Influence  may 
appear  to  be  Infinitesimal  and  Inconsequen- 
tial but  one  person's  commitment  to  a  better 
future  can  be  satisfying  to  him  and  can  be 
disproportionately  potent  In  contemporary 
society.  But  admittedly  choices  are  harder  to 
make  because  of  the  certainty  of  change  and 
the  necessity  for  a  realization  that  choices 
must  be  changed  as  conditions  change. 

There  will  be  conflicting  voices  from  coun- 
selors In  the  forming  of  choices.  There  will 
be  those  who  say  that  the  notion  of  serving 
a  lifetime  In  a  single  profession  Is  obsolete. 
There  will  be  those  irho,  like  John  Gardner, 
stress  the  necessity  of  "an  ever-renewing  so- 
ciety," where  change  and  choice  through 
new  experiences  foster  Innovation  and  where 
the  only  true  stablUty  Is  possible  through 
stability  In  motion.  Yet  others  will  assert 
that  ultimate  fulfillment  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  cultivation  of  excel- 
lence In  ,  single  professional  field  or  special- 
ization. But  I  am  sure  you  have  learned  in 
your  academic  exi)erlence  to  accept  contra- 
dictory giUdance  without  becoming  confused. 

In  our  society.  In  the  face  of  change,  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  assure  that  there 
are  opportunities  for  as  many  of  our  people 
as  possible  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  choice. 
But  there  needs  to  be  a  higher  goal — a  fixed 
star — to  provide  navigational  direction  in 
steering  a  course  among  choices.  There  need 
to  be  comprehensive  goals  that  serve  as  ob- 
jectives that  win  remain  fixed  in  a  changing 
world.  These  objectives  are  "human  con- 
cerns." As  science  and  technology  amplify 
the  power  of  man,  concern  should  focus  that 
power  on  the  most  human  and  humane  goals. 

My  dlstlngiUshed  Federal  colleague  Dr. 
Glenn  Seaborg,  here  on  this  platform,  has 


eloquently   presented   this   view   in   another 
Commencement  address: 

"You  are  being  asked  to  enter  this  world 
of  In.mense  new  physical  possibilities  con- 
fined by  barriers  of  social  Inertia,  of  afflu- 
ence existing  adjacent  to  poverty,  of  knowl- 
edge and  concern  amid  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference, of  political  turmoil  and  philosophi- 
cal upheaval,  of  all  this  tossing  about  on  a 
sea  of  change.  You  feel  the  urgent  need  for 
coping  with  this,  for  working  to  control  and 
direct  the  tide  of  change.  The  whole  thing 
cries  out  for  action — meaningful  action.  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity  for  it, 
especially  for  you.  ..." 

OPPORTUNITIES    IN    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

But  the  opportunities  for  the  expression 
of  human  concern  in  solving  these  problems 
of  change  are  available  to  us  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms  in  public  service.  Professional 
service  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
can  channel  these  concerns  into  penetrating 
analysis  of  human  problems,  and  ultimately 
Into  constructive  political  and  administrative 
action  designed  to  relieve  these  concerns,  or 
at  least  to  have  human  progress  keep  pace 
with  technological  change.  The  public  serv- 
ice is  an  Important  place  because  it  is  ln\- 
portant  to  take  charge  of  change,  to  use  it 
to  direct  the  future  toward  human  goals. 
Here  is  the  place  where  one's  natural  criti- 
cism of  present  or  anticipated  ills  and  blem- 
ishes can  be  translated  Into  planned  action 
for  progressive  change. 

PROBLEMS    OF    MEGALOPOLIS 

This  beautiful  qfimpus  Is  a  green  spot  in 
the  midst  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  belt  ex- 
tending from  north  of  Boston  to  south  of 
Washington.  In  this  belt,  which  sociologists 
have  come  to  call  megalopolis,  exist  the 
greatest  industrial  productivity,  the  highest 
professional  and  technical  skills,  the  most  ac- 
complished executive  leadership,  and  other 
showcase  assets  of  American  life.  But  In  the 
same  area  we  have  ample  evidence  of  two  dire 
and  drastic  problems  which  have  arisen  from 
these  conditions — urban  decay  and  urban 
disadvantage.  In  the  great  cities  along  this 
belt  we  see  manifestations  of  alarm  on  the 
urban  front  which  prompted  President  John- 
son to  say.  In  describing  the  objectives  of  the 
Great  Society: 

"It  Is  harder  and  harder  to  lead  the  good 
life  in  American  cities  today.  The  catalog  of 
Ills  is  long.  There  Is  the  decay  of  the  centers 
and  the  despoiling  of  the  suburbs.  There  is 
not  enough  housing  for  our  people  or  trans- 
portation for  our  traffic.  Open  land  is  van- 
ishing and  old  landmarks  are  violated." 

He  called  for  "a  place  where  every  child 
can  find  knowledge  to  enrich  his  mind  and 
to  enlarge  his  talents.  A  place  where  leisure 
Is  a  welcome  chance  to  build  and  reflect,  not 
a  feared  cause  of  boredom  and  restlessness. 
A  place  where  the  ci^  of  man  serves  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  body  and  the  demands  of 
commerce,  but  the  desire  for  beauty  and  the 
hunger  for  community." 

The  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  dis- 
criminated against  are  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  tight  qualid  urban  areas  where 
they  are  deprived  of  a  decent  environment, 
where  they  are  offered  little  opportunity  and 
less  hope.  This  is  the  almost  invisible  but 
increasingly  tragic  by-product  of  our  other- 
wise affluent  society.  In  response  to  these 
conditions  there  is  a  rising  desire  on  the  part 
of  urban  leadership  to  search  out  new  and 
better  ways  for  attacking  the  problems  of 
city  management,  planning,  and  resource 
allocation.  But  this  desire  can  only  be  ful- 
filled If  a  larger  number  of  imaginative  and 
committed  persons  from  many  different 
disciplines  are  mobilized  to  find  new  ap- 
proaches before  degenerating  change  places 
solution  beyond  our  reach. 

The  mobilization  of  talent  and  imagina- 
tion to  attack  these  problems  constitutes  an 
urgent  demand  upon  the  younger  generation 
in  every  profession.  Public  service  to  build 
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better  cities  demands  the  engineer  and  the 
planner,  the  teacher  and  the  social  worker, 
the  doctor  and  the  health  technician,  the 
lawyer  and  the  manager  But  this  Ls  a  de- 
mand for  the  specialist  with  the  broad  view. 
with  the  public  commitment,  with  the  hu- 
mane outlook. 

AMCHICA  S    UNFINISHeO    BUSINESS 

The  city  will  conimue  to  be  the  arena  In 
which  renewed  and  special  efforts  must  be 
made  to  complete  America  s  unfinished  busi- 
ness—  the  true  equality  of  the  Negro  In 
American  society 

In  the  recent  p.i.st  i>ur  attention  has  been 
drawn  with  shuck  and  disbelief  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Inequality  in  the  South  But  the 
time  has  now  come  to  examine  conditions 
closer  to  home  We  need  to  concentrate  on 
failures  to  achieve  equality  In  urban  areas 
outside  of  the  South  If  equality  Is  to  be  a 
reality  and  not  Just  a  recently  re-afflrmed 
legal  fact  No  American  can  be  e.xempted 
from  his  part  in  fumiUng  the  rights  now 
recognized  and  expressed  by  Congress  In  the 
civil  rights  statutes  of  the  past  three  years 
and  the  court  decisions  of  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

We  must  And  the  means  for  eliminating 
the  black  ghetto  and  for  breaking  the  white 
suburban  noose  around  our  cities  We  must 
remove  the  disadvantage  of  segregated  ed- 
ucation whether  Imposed  by  de  facto  condi- 
tions or  past  practices  We  must  develop  and 
share  with  all  Americuiis  the  assets  of  culture 
and  natural  beauty  We  must  move  from 
protest  demonstration  to  the  demonstration 
of  actual  change  and  progress  We  must  face 
the  difficult  tiisk  of  organization  for  action 
and  problem  solving  Here  Is  an  opportunity 
of  choice  to  contribute  individual  capability 
In  a  special  public  service  to  overcome  Amer- 
ica's long-term  hum^n  disability. 

POPL'L.ATION  CONTROl, AN  ESSENTIAL  ISSUE 

Because  megalopolis  Is  an  area  of  popula- 
tion concentration,  we  are  also  reminded  of 
the  reality  of  population  growth,  at  home 
and  abroad  Fortunately  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation control  has  moved  out  into  the  bright 
light  of  public  discussion  m  recent  years 
This  discussion  mu.st  have  a  high  place  on 
any  agenda  for  the  future  Any  future  solu- 
tion to  national  and  International  problems 
will  hinge  heavily  on  the  answer  to  these 
very  large  questions  Can  we  stop  the  deluge 
of  unwanted  pregnancies'*  Can  we  harness 
technology  and  ctilture  to  bring  new  dignity 
to  the  miracle  of  birth  and  the  blessings  of 
parenthood? 

Unless  we  can  answer  these  questions  af- 
firmatively In  the  years  ahead,  man  may  be 
truly  overwhelmed  by  man  At  the  present 
rate  of  reproduction  there  will  be  one  square 
foot  of  land  sp.ice  per  person  on  the  globe 
In  200  years,  and  in  750  years  the  weight  of 
human  frames  waild  exceed  the  weight  of 
the  planet  Nature  would,  of  course,  unleash 
Its  own  population  control  program  In  a 
much  shorter  time  a  program  of  plague  and 
starvat.on.  murclT  and  cannibalism  The  fu- 
ture can  be  very  seriously  Influenced  through 
a  realistic  thou^ith  compassionate  considera- 
tion of  this  problem. 

QUESTIONS    OF    GLOBAL    CONCERN 

The  necessity  of  the  years  leading  to  the 
century's  end  will  not  be  limited  to  this 
urban  portion  of  the  public  sector  or  to  the 
global  problems  of  population  control  There 
Will  be  a  myriad  of  issues  relating  to  life  or 
death  among  the  nations  of  the  world  The 
struggles  of  the  past  few  days  in  the  Middle 
East  have  starkly  illustrated  the  delicate 
balance  between  war  and  peace  among  the 
closest  of  International  neighbors  But  as  I 
look  forward  with  you.  here  are  some  of  the 
questions  the  answers  to  which  you  may 
join   In  seeking 

What  transition  will  the  nation-state  sys- 
tem undergo  as  the  globe  contracts  further 


through  supersonic  travel,  as  Tokyo  draws 
witiun  a  couple  of  hours  of  New  York,  as 
more  and  more  of  our  concerns  leave  the  bi- 
lateral conference  table  and  enter  the  multl- 
latertal  forum,  with  the  entire  world  watch- 
ing via  fleets  of  Telstars? 

Will  Latin  America  have  a  common  market 
in  ly75.  economic  integration  by  1985.  ptillt- 
ical  union  by  1995''  And  Lf  such  a  tlmeuible 
becomes  the  historic  record,  what  kind  of 
relationship  will  emerge  between  the  "Colos- 
SU.S  (jf  the  North"  and  a  supercolossus  of 
tile  .south? 

Will  Africa  have  to  endure  the  convul- 
sions of  violent  revolution,  civil  war,  the  op- 
pression of  labor,  and  urban  squalor  that 
have  accompanied  the  rise  of  Industrial  so- 
ciety In  the  West  and  in  the  Soviet  Union' 

Will  Asia  evolve  Into  a  regional  ct>mmu- 
nlty  where  patterns  of  development  can  as- 
sure better  than  a  marginal  existence  for 
Its  vast  populations? 

Will  the  support  of  the  Western  world  be 
sufflclently  steadfast  and  sympathetic  to  as- 
sure a  conquest  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
disease'' 

Before  a  true  world  community  is  formed, 
susceptible  to  the  rule  of  world  law,  what 
new  superstates  wMU  emerge? 

How  can  the  powerful  intercourse  of  the 
superstates  be  regulated  and  channeled  into 
constructive  designs:" 

Tliese  are  the  questions  forged  by  the  forces 
of  change  and  crying  for  leadership  to  pursue 
solutions  This  leadership,  bred  In  your  gen- 
eration. mu.st  be  developed  for  public  service, 
all  the  way  from  the  precinct  to  the  global 
level.  Increasingly,  leaders  in  nongovern- 
mental activities-  In  business.  In  universi- 
ties, m  professions-  have  recognized  their 
public  service  responsibilities,  and  have 
joined  forces  with  those  in  government  in 
dealing  with  conditions  that  require  affirma- 
tive change 

In  these  real  and  ever-present  public  Is- 
sues are  opportunities  for  the  type  of  public 
service  Plato  described  so  long  ago: 

"But  when  their  turn  comes,  tolling  also  at 
politics  and  ruling  for  the  public  good,  not  as 
though  they  were  performing  some  heroic  ac- 
tion, but  simply  as  a  matter  of  duty." 

ANTI-LEADERSHIP    VACCINE 

In  a  report  which  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention last  year.  John  Gardner  sounded  a 
warning  and  a  plea  for  future  leadership 
when  he  discussed  the  subtle  though  f>ower- 
ful  Ingredients  of  what  he  described  as  the 
"anti-leadership  vaccine  "  He  deplored  a 
tendency  in  our  contemporary  education 
whereby  men  ind  women  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual capacity  were  encouraged  to  scorn 
leadership  and  to  pursue  a  more  self-centered 
profesjlonal  development,  I  prescribe  public 
service,  dr.'.wn  from  the  many  Intellectual 
disciplines  and  diverse  professional  prepara- 
tions, as  the  counter-agent  to  this  vaccine 
The  fine  educational  experience  offered  by 
this  university  provides  the  Ideal  foundation 
for  such  public  service  commitment. 

Each  generation  in  Its  time  has  moved  for- 
w.rd  Lack  of  vision  has  ciiused  many  mis- 
takes to  be  made  along  the  way  but  when  rec- 
ognized, they  are  corrected  It  Is  tlie  nature 
of  man  to  try  to  do  the  best  as  he  sees  it  In 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  sur- 
round him  This  L'  what  confronts  you — no 
more,  no  less  It  \z  obviously  more  dlfllcult  for 
you  because  of  the  unprecedented  pressures 
and  the  conflicts  of  change,  the  collapse  of 
time  and  space  the  knowledge  exploelon  and 
other  conditions  But  this  means  It  will  be  a 
greater  human  experience  because  yuu  will 
accomplish  more,  you  will  have  more  chal- 
lenging prc)blem3  to  solve,  you  will  need 
brighter  and  broader  vUslons  May  you  seize 
the  opportunities  of  change,  may  you  Influ- 
ence Its  course,  may  you  always  seek  the 
higher  goal,  the  fixed  star,  of  human  concern 
and  human  bettenr.ent. 


TEACHERS'  REACTION  TO 
TEACHER  AIDES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  an  extension  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  and  the  new  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act.  Both 
these  proRrams  will  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  the  Nation's  school- 
children. 

Included  in  the  Education  Professions 
Act  is  a  provision  for  the  training  and 
maintenance  of  teacher  aides. 

I  have  introduced  along  with  Sena- 
tors Clark.  Mondale,  and  Pell,  an 
amendment  to  the  1967  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  create 
a  full-time  program  to  train  and  main- 
tain teacher  aides  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary-  schools. 

Teacher  aides  can  relieve  the  class- 
room teacher  of  many  of  the  burden- 
some, time-consuming.  nonteaching 
duties  they  are  now  required  to  perform, 

Al  a  time  when  the  national  teacher 
shortage  has  reached  an  alarming  level. 
we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  keep 
the  teachers  we  now  have  and  make  the 
job  more  attractive  so  that  new  teach- 
ers can  be  recruited. 

At  the  initiative  of  Representatives 
ScHEUER.  of  New  York,  and  Steiger.  of 
Wisconsin,  provision  for  teacher  aides 
has  been  included  in  the  House-passed 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act, 

Hearings  on  this  proposal  will  be  held 
by  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee 
after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  program  will  be  en- 
acted this  year. 

The  proposal  has  the  full  support  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  of 
the  NEA,  They  have,  through  exhaustive 
study,  revealed  the  widespread  enthu- 
siasm for  such  a  program  among  class- 
room teachers. 

The  Teacher  Education  and  Profes- 
sional Standards  Commission  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  comments  made  by 
teachers  concerning  the  teacher  aids. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ix'lng  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 

Education     and     Protetsional     Standards, 

June  19671 
Wjut    Do    Teachers    Say     About     Teaciifr 
Aides? 

One  of  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  ways 
to  improve  schools  is  to  provide  teacher  aides 
for  the  classrooms  of  the  nation 

The  National  Commi.'^slon  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  be- 
lieves that  teacher  aides  help  both  teachers 
and  children  We  believe  that  professional 
teachers  spend  Uk>  much  of  their  time  super- 
vising lunchrooms,  cranking  ditto  machines, 
and  selling  football  tickets,  correcting  objec- 
tive tests,  and  it  is  the  children  who  suffer 
Having  a  trained  teacher  tii  do  these  chores 
Is  like  having  a  surgeon  spend  most  of  his 
time  carrying  bedpans 

Teacher  aides  can  m.ike  it  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  Individualize  the  school  program. 
The  aide  can  help  the  teacher  reach  and 
teach  the  child 

But  what  the  TEPS  CommLsslon  says  Is  less 
Important,  really,  than  what  teachers  say 
The  evidence  Is  already  overwhelming.  Teach- 
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ers  In  schools  with  aides  like  the  Idea;  they 
know  that  having  an  aide  helps  the  children 
and  the  teachers. 

The  following  statements  are  part  of  a 
large  and  rapidly  accumulating  collection  of 
statements  from  teachers  about  the  values  of 
the  teacher  aides  program: 

From  James  E.  Morse,  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher.  Elementary  School  District  No.  96, 
■Valley  'View  Public  Schools.  Lockport,  Illi- 
nois: 

"My  name  Is  Jim  Morse,  teacher  of  a  fourth 
grade  gifted  class  at  Valley  View  School, 
Lockport.  Illinois.  I  am  twenty-five  years 
old,  married,  have  a  B.S.  degree  In  Zoology 
and  Chemistry,  and  will  receive  a  M.S.  of 
Education  In  School  Administration  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year.  My  class  Is  Involved  in  a 
National  Demonstration  Center  for  the  'Year 
of  the  Non-Conference'  sponsored  by  NEA 
and  will  be  Involved  in  a  State  of  Illinois 
Gifted  Demonstration  Center  next  year.  Our 
program  incorporates  a  cooperative  teaching 
te.iin  specially  trained  to  teach  elementary 
siudents  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  a 
comprehensive  and  on-going  inservice  pro- 
gram for  teachers,  and  content  Innovations 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  level. 

"A  vital  part  of  our  program  are  the 
teacher  aides.  These  personnel  are  used  to 
directly  help  the  teachers  of  the  gifted  pro- 
gram. We  utilize  a  secretary  and  a  task  force 
teacher.  The  secretary  assists  the  teacher 
In  typing,  making  audio-visual  aides  and 
doing  general  clerical  work.  The  task  force 
te.icher  Is  a  certified  teacher  who  is  assigned 
to  and  Involved  In  the  gifted  program.  She 
understands  the  processes  and  methods  of 
leaching  and  she  is  available  to  relieve  the 
regular  teacher  when  he  is  attending  confer- 
ences, orienting  visitors  to  a  demonstration 
lesson  or  conducting  a  critique  session  of  a 
demonstration  lesson, 

"Teacher  aides  are  beneficial  In  that  they 
free  the  teacher  from  non-academic  duties 
and  enable  him  to  become  more  involved  In 
teaching  and  counseling  children.  The  teach- 
er can  take  an  active  part  In  program  plan- 
ning and  curriculum  development.  An  added 
benefit  Is  Increased  morale  In  that  the 
teacher  feels  he  is  spending  more  time  in 
utilizing  his  professional  training." 

From  Elizabeth  N.  Johnson.  Classroom 
Te.acher,  Lawsonville  Avenue  School,  Relds- 
ville  City  Schools,  ReidsviUe.  North  Carolina: 
"I  have  taught  six.  seven,  and  eight  year 
old  children  for  seventeen  years  in  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  I  have  taught  at  Lawsonville 
Avenue  School  In  ReidsviUe.  North  Carolina. 
"The  following  are  some  of  the  major 
tasks  which  the  teacher  aides  perform  in  my 
classroom.  Collect  all  monies,  maintain  at- 
tendance registers,  make  lunch  reports, 
maintain  cumulative  record  folders,  weigh 
and  measure  pupils,  score  objective  tests, 
supervise  loading  and  unloading  of  school 
buses,  help  with  playground  activities,  su- 
pervise lunch  jjerlod,  transport  sick  or  In- 
jured children  home,  assls'  with  operation 
of  audiovisual  equipment,  assist  with  the 
Instructional  program  under  my  supervision. 
"I  have  found  that  classroom  teachers  are 
confronted  with  many  duties  during  the 
school  day  that  are  not  related  to  the  pro- 
gram of  Instruction.  The  teacher  aides  in 
our  school  have  relieved  the  classroom  teach- 
er from  many  of  these  duties.  We  are  now 
able  to  devote  more  of  our  time  to  the  Im- 
portant things  In  education,  such  as  the 
instructional  program  as  It  relates  to  the 
needs  of  children.  Teacher  aides  have  pro- 
vided us  with  more  time  to  teach." 

Prom  Eleanor  W.  Cawthorne,  Classroom 
Teacher,  Morse  School,  Washington,  D.C: 
"My  name  Is  Eleanor  W.  Cawthorne.  I  am 
a  teacher  at  Morse  School,  a  small  elementary 
school  In  the  Cardozo  Inner-clty  area  of 
Washington,  DC. 

"Just  over  a  year  ago.  three  very  pleasant 
and  very  capable  women  were  assigned  to 
our  school  as  teacher  aides,  trained  and  em- 
ployed with  funds  provided  under  Title  I  of 


the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  None  of  the  three  had  attended  college, 
yet  the  value  of  their  short  training  was  ap- 
preciated Immediately.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
now  how  I  ever  got  along  before  I  had  the 
help  of  a  teacher  aide.  My  aide  does  most 
of  the  clerical  work,  handles  arrangements 
for  field  trips,  helps  with  special  art  projects, 
takes  lunch  duty,  and  does  so  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  put  on  paper.  Our 
aides  are  able  to  and  often  do  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  a  whole  class  if  a  substitute 
or  parent  Is  not  available.  (I  feel  they  should 
get  extra  pay  for  this  work.) 

"As  a  teacher,  I  find  that  I  am  able  to  do 
better  planning  and  to  give  more  Individ- 
ualized attention  to  the  children  in  my 
class.  When  I  had  to  do  all  of  the  routine 
and  clerical  work  myself  there  just  wasn't 
enough  time  for  Individual  instruction.  Most 
of  my  teaching  had  to  be  directed  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.  Now  the  children  get  much 
more  attention  from  me  as  a  teacher  aiid 
something  extra  from  the  aides  as  well.  The 
children  respect  the  aides  as  much  as  they 
do  the  teachers.  Children  often  take  their 
problems  to  the  aides.  In  fact  In  personal 
matters  I  think  the  aides  can  reach  children 
better  than  the  teachers.  One  little  girl  who 
was  a  discipline  problem  has  become  one  of 
the  nicest  in  the  school.  She  was  habitually 
tardy  or  truant  and  well  on  her  way  to  delin- 
quency. Lately,  she  has  had  a  perfect  attend- 
ance. One  of  our  aides  took  the  time  and  got 
through  to  her.  She  Is  only  one  of  many 
Morse  School  children  who  have  been  di- 
rectly helped  by  teacher  aides. 

"The  program  of  special  training  provided 
by  the  teacher  aide  staff  combined  with  the 
personal  strengths  of  the  aides  themselves 
have  already  bad  a  strong  Impact  on  all  as- 
pects of  our  school  life.  Our  great  hope  now 
'•Is  that  steps  ■will  be  taken  within  the  D.C, 
School  System  to  establish  the  teacher  aide 
career  on  a  permanent  basis,  so  that  the  im- 
pact will  be  a  lasting  one.  The  other  teachers 
of  Morse  School  Join  me  in  urging  a  strong 
national  teacher  aide  bill  that  would  make 
available  to  all  classroom  teachers  the  bene- 
fits that  we  have  experienced." 

Prom  (Mrs.)  Eleanor  B.  Voss,  Classroom 
Teacher,  AnnLston  Public  Schools,  Annlston, 
Alabama: 

"As  a  teacher  of  both  programmed  and 
conventional  mathematics  at  Johnston  Jun- 
ior High  School,  I  am  able  not  only  to  de- 
scribe but  to  evaluate  the  Importance  of 
teacher  aides  In  our  program. 

"The  role  of  the  aides  in  our  Individual- 
ized program  In  mathematics  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance. Their  duties  consist  of  administer- 
ing tests  in  a  testing  room,  grading  test 
papers,  cataloging  and  issuing  books,  main- 
taining a  current  roster  of  all  mathematics 
classes,  aiding  in  the  placement  of  students 
new  to  our  school  to  the  proper  classes,  filing 
test  papers  In  students'  individual  folders, 
and  assisting  the  teachers  by  any  possible 
method.  The  performance  of  these  necessary, 
but  time-consuming,  tasks  frees  the  teacher 
to  teach. 

"Here  at  Johnston  team  teaching  is  used 
as  a  means  to  individualise  our  program.  All 
mathematics  teachers  attend  a  dally  plan- 
ning meeting  where  they  discuss  and  plan 
various  methods  for  achieving  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  Team  teaching  Is  successful 
In  the  mathematics  commons  where  two 
teachers  supervise  the  individual  work  of 
approximately  sixty  students  ranging  from 
seventh  grade  mathematics  to  plane  geom- 
etry. This  type  instruction  is  possible  only 
with  the  use  of  trained  clerks  to  aid  the 
teacher.  Too,  effective  use  of  team  teaching 
is  practiced  in  two  of  the  algebra  classes 
where  teachers  direct  small  group  discus- 
sions of  concepts  at  varlotis  levels  of  learn- 
ing. This  permits  a  student  from  the  larger 
groups  to  participate  in  activities  that  meet 
his  needs  and  provides  for  him,  a  more  en- 
riching program.  Through  these  sessions  the 
student  is  able  to  progress  vertically  through 
the  course  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 


"The  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work 
of  the  clerks  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Without  their  assistance  it  would  be  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  provide  an  Individualized 
program.  Individual  testing,  an  essential 
phase  of  individuali2»tlou,  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  their  assistance.  Since  testing  is 
also  an  Important  learning  experience,  the 
correcting  and  scoring  of  test  papers  by  the 
clerks  enables  the  teacher  to  schedule  a  more 
detailed  conference  with  the  student  for  an 
explanation  of  his  weaknesses.  In  general, 
the  success  of  our  program  depends  upon  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  clerks." 

From  Mrs.  Roy  Strowser.  English-Speech 
Teacher.  Joint  School  District  No,  233.  Box 
236.  Hagerman.  Idaho: 

"I  am  an  English-Speech  teacher  and  high 
school  librarian  for  Hagerman  School  Dis- 
trict at  Hagerman.  Idaho.  I  feel  that  al  Hag- 
erman the  first  big  step  In  raising  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  my  classes  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  tlie 
Library  was  to  free  me  of  many  non-instruc- 
tional duties.  Previously  roll  taking,  super- 
vising hallways  and  study  rooms,  selling 
tickets,  clerical  work,  averaging  grades,  and 
duplicating  materials  for  class  work  took 
much  of  my  time.  Aides  now  file  catalog 
cards,  do  library  research,  check  cross-reler- 
ences.  make  posters,  administer  objective 
tests,  score  these  tests,  type  business  letters, 
reserve  materials,  order  materials,  file,  an- 
swer the  telephone,  take  messages  and  assist 
other  students  in  the  operation  of  the  audio- 
visual equipment. 

"I  am  now  able  to  spend  much  more  of 
my  time  in  the  things  I  was  trained  to  do 
such  as  directing,  planning,  preparing,  moti- 
vating, evaluation,  and  providing  resources 
for  increased  learning  opportunities  for  my 
students.  I  have  twenty-two  student  aides 
and  one  adult  aide  working  directly  under 
my  supervision.  The  adult  aide.  Mr.  Deanna 
Ills,  supervises  some  of  the  student  aides, 
answers  much  of  the  correspondence,  and 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  students  and 
teachers  receive  excellent  service  from  the 
library.  Mrs.  Ills  performs  most  of  the  duties 
traditionally  thought  to  be  a  librarian's,  leav- 
ing me  much  more  time  to  organize  and 
develop  a  much  more  efficient  learning  situ- 
ation for  our  stTidents. 

"How  many  of  our  people  could  afford 
medical  service  If  your  doctor  and  mine  still 
handled  their  own  laboratory  work,  took 
temperatures,  did  their  own  bookkeeping 
and  operated  their  own  x-ray  machines? 
Teachers  are  too  valuable  to  spend  their  time 
in  a  manner  that  the  medical  profession  has 
long  outgrown." 

From  Mrs.  Louise  Corbin.  Director.  NECDC- 
Hilltop  Center  for  Families  with  Young 
Children.  344  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts: 

"There  is  hardly  a  school  with  as  many 
professional  teachers  as  local  demands  re- 
quire. This  problem  is  more  acute  in  low 
Income  areas.  Because  of  this,  there  is  ft 
drastic  need  for  utilizing  the  services  of 
trained  nnn-professioaals.  The  teacher  aide 
becomes  a  valuable  asset  to  any  classroom. 
We  have  used  them  successfully  at  Hilltop 
Center. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  people 
from  poverty  communities  are  lacking  in 
ability,  intelligence  and  ambition.  It  Is  Im- 
perative, therefore,  to  provide  programs 
geared  towards  developing  the  talents  of 
non-professionals.  Tliey  are  valuable  as  as- 
sistants to  head  teachers.  They  should  have 
an  accurate  undersf  ilng  of  what  their 
duties  should  be.  An  aide  should  be  given 
the  responsibilities  of  a  head  teacher.  If 
the  teacher  Is  absent,  the  aide  should  be  able 
to  take  charge  of  the  class.  There  Is  a  vital 
need  for  trained  non-professionals.  Training 
programs  for  these  people  should  be  con- 
tinued." 

Prom  A  Bruce  McKay,  Mathematics  De- 
partment Chairman,  John  P.  Kennedy  High 
School,  1901  Randolph  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland : 
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"I  am  a  Mathem;itlcs  teacher  at  John  F 
Kennedy  High  School  In  Stiver  Spring.  Mary- 
land, and  have  been  involved  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services  of  teacher  aides  for  the  past 
two  years.  Generally,  these  services  can  be 
categorized  aa  administrative  clerical  and  in- 
structional In  nature  The  extent  and  dei?ree 
of  these  services  is.  of  course,  dependent  on 
the  particular  competence  of  the  individual 
aide. 

"In  mathematics  we  have  found  the  most 
beneficial  services  to  be  preparing  stencils 
and  dittos  of  dally  work;  administering  and 
correcting  testa,  recording  pupil  achievement 
and  assisting  In  the  organiz.itlon  and  prepa- 
ration of  materials  That  aides  perform  these 
duties  allows  me  mrire  time  to  work  with 
students  and  other  mathematics  teachers  In 
I  a)  the  careful  selection  nf  specific  problems 
for  daily  work  and  testes,  ibi  more  precise 
scrutiny  of  the  students  work  and  diagnosis 
of  his  dllBcultles  leading  to  (  c  i  more  effective 
prescription  of  materials  and  methods  he  can 
use  to  correct  these  difficulties  Other  ad- 
ministrative duties  that  are  performed  by 
aides  includes  preparing  visual  transparen- 
cies and  arranging  the  details  before  large 
group  instruction,  organizing  fllmstrlps,  lo- 
cating audio-visual  materials  of  instruction. 
preparation  of  mathematics  orders,  and 
other  clerical  responsibilities 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  selection  of 
teacher  aides,  in  that  they  have  had  special 
skills  that  enable  them  to  assist  with  instruc- 
tion In  various  wavs  Presently  our  teacher 
aide  had  enough  training  in  mathematics 
to  be  able  to  help  s'uden^s  having  ditTlculty 
with  certain  mathem.itlc  skills  She  has  also 
enough  background  in  computer  program- 
ming to  assist  a  sm.ill  group  of  students  In 
learning  this  skill  Outside  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics, she  has  worked  with  the  school's 
majorettes  and  girls  drill  team  In  short, 
the  teacher  aide  Is  utilized  according  to  her 
special  skills  and  talents 

"I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  is 
improved  In  schools  utilizing  the  services  of 
teacher  aides  Effective  utilization  of  teacher 
assistants  or  aides  can  enable  teachers  to 
spend  more  of  their  time  helping  stiider.ts  or 
performing  tasks  more  directly  related  to 
the  individual  student  and  his  needs  The 
common  plea  of  'time  to  teach'  and  the  pro- 
fesslonalizatlon'  of  the  teacher  has  been  sat- 
isfied to  a  large  degree  by  the  utilization  of 
these  paraprofessionals  The  overall  result 
is  Indeed,  an  Improved  learning  situation  for 
our  youth,  and  a  more  logical  use  ->f  the  pro- 
fessional skills  of  our  teachers  " 

From  First  year  art  teacher,  Timberlane 
Regional  High  school.  Plalstow,  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

"In  large  group  lecture  situation  and  In 
open  lab.  the  teacher  aides  have  been  of 
great  assistance. 

"In  large  group  lecture  (about  160  stu- 
dents) the  aides  have  taken  care  of  at- 
tendance and  getting  much  of  the  equip- 
ment (projectors,  recorders,  sound  system 
in  ready")  into  the  lecture  hall  This  is  all 
absolutely  necessary  as  time  is  at  a  premium. 
The  success  of  the  lecture  often  times  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  aides  to 
keep  the  machinery  running  smoothly 

"For  assisting  with  the  open  labs.  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  aide  have  some  back- 
ground and  experience  with  art  Keeping 
order  Is  not  the  function  of  this  individual 
It  is  assumed  that  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  go 
beyond  a  babysitting  kind  of  situation 
actually  working  with  student.s  who  are  do- 
ing such  things  as  painting,  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, etc. 

"As  there  are  about  400  students  In  the  art 
program  It  Is  essential,  if  we  are  to  work  the 
maximum  amount  of  time,  that  the  room  be 
open  the  whole  day  For  one  teacher  to  carry 
this  load,  is  a  bit  much 

"There  is  a  great  quantity  of  ordering  of 
supplies.  It  takes  time  and  Is  something  an 
aide  could  do.  Making  arrangements  for  Held 
trips    (buses,    permission    slips,    etc  i     takes 


time  from  actual  class  teaching  and  planning 
time,  here  too  an  aid  could  be  helpful 

■  In  the  large  group  lecture  when  a  test  Is 
being  given,  an  aide  can  administer  it  and 
when  given  a  key.  or  what  ever  is  necessary, 
also  correct  them 

"When  all  of  these  things  really  are  operat- 
ing for  the  teacher  there  Is  essential  time 
gained  to  plan  and  organize." 

Testimony  In  behalf  of  Teacher  Aides  by 
the  Reading  Teacher  of  Timberlane  Regional 
High   School.    Plalstow,   New    Hampshire: 

Seventeen  years  teaching  experience.  11 
years  adult  education  Worked  with  student 
teachers,  department  aides  and  teacher 
aides   just    this   year. 

"All  typing  is  done  by  my  aide.  Acts  as  a 
sounding  board  for  preliminary  planning, 
supervised  study  after  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  multiple  materials,  corrects  objective 
type  tests  not  corrected  by  students,  dec- 
orates (art)  bulletin  b<jards,  and  runs 
mimeograph  machine  Ke*ps  closets  and 
materials  In  order. 

"Having  an  aide  has  made  ptissible  my 
opening  a  developmental  lab  nearly  full 
time  It  hits  released  me  from  'chores'  and 
gives  me  time  to  plan  professionally  and 
work  individually  with  remedial  students 
and  act  as  a  consultant  for  other  curricu- 
lum associates  who  feel  the  need  and  realize 
the  value  In  making  use  of  a  reading 
specialist. 

"The  Teacher  Aide  has  saved  the  day  for 
me   ■ 

From  Mrs  Stonebarger,  Coordinating 
Teacher.  Tamura  School,  Fountain  Valley 
School  District. 

"The  Child — heart  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  motivational  force  and  the  ulti- 
mate goal  American  educators  would  agree 
that  the  above  statements  are  true  With- 
out the  child  our  system  of  education  would 
have  no  purpose  It  Is  reasonable  then  to 
assume  that  the  education  of  children  should 
be  as  effectively  and  efficiently  pursued  as 
possible 

"In  operation  In  several  schools  In  the 
United  States  is  a  system  whereby  profes- 
sionals and  non-professionals  Join  forces  In 
an  attempt  to  create  an  educational  atmos. 
phere  conducive  to  the  efficient  education  of 
the  child 

"The  classroom  teacher  influences  the  for- 
mal education  of  the  child  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  adult  This  teacher 
must  provide  a  well-thought-out  program  for 
each  child  in  the  class  in  order  that  the  ulti- 
mate goals  for  the  child  are  achieved. 

"She  must  first  develop  a  physical  atmos- 
phere which  will  increase  the  child's  desire 
for  knowledge  Bulletin  boards,  interest  areas, 
seating,  all  must  be  planned  by  the  teacher 
In  the  best  Interest  of  her  children. 

■  Knowing  each  child  and  diagnosing  his  or 
her  particular  needs  is  In  the  realm  of  the 
teacher  A  child  may  be  average  In  reading, 
but  exrel  in  math  The  classroom  teacher 
must  be  aware  of  this  and  prescribe  an  jip- 
proprtate  program  of  study  for  each  child 
Individually 

"Concept  development  and  Instruction  are 
a  major  part  of  educating  the  young  and  are 
specifically  the  duties  of  the  classroom 
teacher  She  has  been  academically  trained  to 
understand  the  best  possible  way  to  deal  with 
a  specific  need  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
chlU! 

"The  teacher  determines  the  course  which 
each  child  will  follow  throughout  the  year, 
will  set  academic  goals  for  the  child,  and  be 
perceptive  to  which  a  goal  adjustment  Is 
necessary 

•The  total  development  of  the  child  in  an 
academic  setting  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  She  is  the  professional  person  con- 
trolling and  Influencing  his  aciulemic  growth 

"Working  along  with  the  teacher  and  at  her 
instigation  Is  a  new  person  in  the  educational 
field  A  nonprofessional  person  who  Is  one  not 
specifically  trained  to  teach  or  whose  teacher 
training  is  not  complete  These  people  are 
teacher  aides  and  function  as  their  title  im- 


plies They  con\e  from  several  sources;  the 
first  is  the  community  Many  times  they  are 
parents  in  the  community  who  wish  to  pro- 
vide a  service  to  the  district  with  a  nominal 
remuneration  They  also  may  be  provided 
through  a  college  on  a  work  study  program 
Usually  they  are  students  studying  In  the 
field  of  educ.itlon  who  are  Interested  in  work- 
ing with  children  and  teachers. 

"These  non-professional  members  of  the 
staff  add  greatly  to  the  efficient  educational 
progr:im  developed  by  the  teacher  and  may 
work  in  many  non-instructional  capacities 

"Freeing  the  classroom  teacher  from  the 
tedious  tasks  which  often  reduce  her  plan- 
ning time  is  a  primary  area  In  which  the 
teacher  aides  work  Clerical  work  such  as  typ- 
ing, filing  and  duplicating  may  be  done  effec- 
tlvely  by  the  teacher  aide  Bulletin  boards 
planned  by  the  teacher  may  fall  Into  the 
area  of  work  of  a  teacher  aide,  thereby  assist- 
ing the  teacher  In  a  main  area  of  educating 
the  child-  that  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  learning. 

"The  te.acher  aide  may  do  taping  of  specific 
lessons  or  prepare  materials  for  an  art  lesson 
upon  request  by  the  teacher 

"Many  picture  files,  ditto  files  and  tape 
banks  have  been  prepared  by  teacher  aides, 
and  In  these  ways  make  the  individualizing 
of  Instruction  more  manageable  for  the 
teacher 

"Although  the  Instruction  In  a  classroom 
may  be  done  only  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
aide  may  assist  In  the  room  in  many  ways. 
While  the  teacher  Is  working  with  a  small 
group  of  children  in  the  room,  the  teacher 
aide  may  act  In  a  supervisory  capacity  — 
making  sure  students  have  needed  materials 
(books,  paper,  etc  l ,  and  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  assigned  work  This  frees  the  teacher 
from  the  old  problem  of  'dividing  her  atten- 
tion' She  may  devote  her  full  attention  to 
the  area  of  work  at  hand. 

"The  teacher  may  have  planned  a  listen- 
ing comprehension  test  for  a  group  of  stu- 
dents The  teacher  aide  may  read  a  story  to 
the  group  and  then  dismiss  them  to  t.ike  the 
teacher's  prepared  test  During  this  time  the 
teacher  will  be  making  use  of  her  time — 
instructing 

"Basic  math  drills  using  flash  cards  or 
math  wheels  may  be  part  of  the  teacher  aide 
role  Students  In  need  of  much  drill  may 
resfwnd  to  the  teacher  aide  giving  him  extra 
work  In  the  problem  area  but  not  the  In- 
struction. 

"Many  art  lessons  planned  and  presented 
by  the  teacher  may  be  implemented  by  tlie 
teacher  aide  again  as  a  supervisor  along  with 
the  teacher. 

"A  time-consuming  area  for  the  profes- 
sional person  has  always  been  the  various 
yard  duties  she  must  st-and.  Now  the  te,acher 
aide  can  relieve  many  of  these  duties  freeing 
the  teacher  for  even  more  preparation  time 

"This  new  concept  in  education  pairs  pro- 
fessionals and  nonprofessionals  In  such  a 
way  that  they  are  both  able  to  use  their 
capabilities  In  an  effort  to  raise  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  to  Its  optimum. •" 

Prom:  Jamaica  Plain  Day  Care  Center,  at 
Bromley  Park.  962  Parker  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain  30.  Massachusetts: 

"As  a  teacher  of  a  group  of  older  4  year 
olds  and  a  training  teacher  In  the  Garland 
Summer  Institute  program.  I  welcnme  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  own  views  and 
Ideas  concerning  the  value  of  an  aide  in  the 
classroom  situation 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  extremely  for- 
tunate to  have  an  aide  who  l.s  a  graduate  of 
the  Oarland  Summer  Institute 

"While  at  Garland  she  was  introduced  to 
Child  Psychology.  Children's  Literature.  Pre- 
school Science.  Art.  Curriculum  and  many 
varied  subjects  to  help  In  her  work  with 
young  children 

"With  this  Initial  training  slie  w;us  able  to 
step  right  into  the  classroom  situation  and 
assume  her  many  responsibilities  This  would 
not  have  been  pos,slble  without  her  training 
beforehand    I   would  have  had   to  take  time 
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ftway  from  the  children  In  order  to  help  her 

adjust. 

•  The  duties  of  the  aide  varies.  Not  only 
does  she  help  with  the  household  chores  In 
the  room,  along  with  the  teacher  and  chil- 
dren; she  works  directly  with  the  children 
in  programming.  This  Includes:  reading 
stories.  Introducing  new  art  media,  conduct- 
ing science  experiments,  and  many  other 
classroom  projects. 

"She  is  always  aware  of  the  children's 
needs  and  readily  takes  cues  from  the  teacher. 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  she's  more  of 
an  assistant  than  helper.  Without  her  the 
room  does  not  function  properly. 

"The  one  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  the 
program  is  not  long  enough.  These  girls 
should  be  able  to  continue  on  in  the  Fall  and 
continue  their  studies  while  they  work.  I 
speak  for  my  aide  who  said,  'It  was  all  over 
Just  when  we  were  beginning  to  see  results 
of  our  work.'  With  more  schooling  my  aide 
could  one  day  be  an  assistant  or  head 
teacher." 

From  Jacquelyn  Armstrong,  Second  Grade 
Teacher,  Lincoln  School,  School  District 
No.  25.  Rlverton.  Wyoming: 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  feelings  concerning 
the  use  of  teacher  aides.  I  have  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  part-time  teacher  aide  for  the 
past  two  years,  thanks  to  the  federal  money 
appropriated  under  'Htle  I,  ESEA. 

"My  name  Is  Jacquelyn  Armstrong.  I  have 
been  teaching  second  graders  for  the  past 
six  years  at  the  Lincoln  Elementary  School, 
for  School  District  No.  25,  in  Rlverton, 
Wyoming. 

"The  administration  has,  during  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  hired  the  equivalency  of 
five  full-time  teacher  aides  for  Lincoln 
School,  to  be  shared  with  the  fourteen  clasiB- 
room  teachers. 

"At  Lincoln,  the  teacher  aides  are  utilized 
In  many  dlHerent  capacities.  Several  of  the 
aides  are  used  prior  to,  and  after  school  each 
day,  in  order  to  provide  individual  help  with 
additional  drill  exercises  for  children  In 
such  areas  of  weakness  as  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, and  phonics. 

"One  aide,  known  as  the  teacher's  secre- 
tarial assistant,  provides  a  great  deal  of  daily 
help  by  typing  and  doing  general  copy  work, 
as  well  as  working  Ir  our  centralized  library 
which  was  begun  under  Title  II  funds. 

"Other  ways  in  which  the  aide  helps  me 
each  day  are: 

"The  aide  corrects  papers  and  workbooks. 
thus  getting  material  back  to  the  children 
shortly  after  It  has  been  worked. 

"Tlie  aide  gives  individual  help  to  chil- 
dren at  their  seaU  while  th'  teacher  is  hold- 
ing group  Instruction. 

"The  aide  displays  the  children's  work 
and  helps  with  bulletin  boards 

'The  aide  seUs  up  machines  and  equip- 
ment which  would  otherwise  take  me  from 
the  classroom,  such  as  the  overhead  projec- 
tor, the  opaque  projector,  and  the  slide  and 
movie  projector. 

"The  aide  helps  assemble  materials  for 
specific  lessons  on  tape  for  our  listening 
centers. 

"The  aide  helps  with  secretarial  chores 
such  as  making  room  lists,  form  work,  typ- 
ing,  chart   making,   and    Inventories. 

"The  aide  listens  to  children  read  orally, 
after  the  formal  Itesson  has  been  presented 
by  the  teacher. 

"The  aide  is  the  children's  friend.  She 
answers  their  questions  when  the  teacher  is 
busy  elsewhere. 

"I  feel  this  program  has  tremendous  merit 
and  is  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  federal 
aide  program  I  personally  would  like  very 
much  to  see  It  extended  so  that  we  might 
have  the  use  of  teacher  aides  for  a  greater 
portion  of  each  day. 

"It  has  made  much  more  Individual  In- 
struction possible  for  the  children  who  really 
need  it.  Through  the  aides'  help  the  teacher 
can  reach  more  children  and  help  with  their 


Individual  problems.  This  Is  being  demon- 
strated through  the  remedial  classes  before 
and  after  school.  In  the  classroom,  also, 
children  can  now  be  helped  when  and  where 
they  need  It. 

"Another  reason  I  feel  that  the  aide  pro- 
gram Is  so  successful  Is  that  we  can  now 
offer  an  enriched  and  expanded  program 
due  to  the  time  gained  from  release  of 
menial  classroom  chores.  We  now  have  more 
actual  teaching  time. 

"The  program  does  not  reduce  the  teach- 
er's responsibilities;  It  enhances  her  teach- 
ing." 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  CATTLEMAN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  1588,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
me  with  the  cosponsorship  of  37  other 
Senators,  is  intended  to  revise  and 
tighten  up  our  present  system  for  ap- 
plying import  quotas  on  meat  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  now  provided  for 
in  Public  Law  88-482  enacted  3  years 
ago.  As  a  result  of  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, some  of  us  have  been  accused  of 
wanting  to  push  the  price  of  meat  up  to 
some  outrageous  level,  perhaps,  and  gen- 
erally to  hold  up  the  housewife  when  she 
goes  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  food  for 
her  family. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  a  state- 
ment by  a  group  called  the  Meat  Im- 
porters Council  of  New  York  which  re- 
ferred to  S.  1588  as  a  "Clout  the  Con- 
sumer" bill.  The  statement  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  my  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits]  on  June  14  of  this  year  and 
appears  at  page  15793.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator's  action  in  making  this 
Record  Insertion,  nor  with  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks.  As  always,  the  Senator 
spoke  in  excellent  taste,  and  did  not  per- 
sonally associate  himself  with  the  kind 
of  language  used  in  the  statement  he  in- 
serted. I  realize  that  by  making  avail- 
able the  other  side  of  the  argument  he 
represented  the  interests  of  his  constit- 
uents as  he  imderstood  them. 

Nevertheless,  certain  of  the  argtunents 
and  implications  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Meat  Importers  Council 
should  be  answered  or  clarified. 

The  first  is  an  implicit  suggestion  by 
the  Meat  Importers  Council  that  the 
American  housewife  is  prepared  to  cheat 
the  cattleman  by  paying  less  than  a  fair 
price  for  the  meat  she  buys.  I  reject  this 
notion  completely.  The  American  house- 
wife no  more  wants  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  beef  producer  than  she 
wants  her  husband  to  get  less  than  a  fair 
price  for  the  product  of  his  labor. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  re- 
call the  shameful  history  of  the  garment 
industry  in  his  State.  He  will  remember 
the  sweatshop  conditions  that  existed 
under  which  women  and  children  were 
in  virtual  bondage. 

Happily,  that  era  is  now  only  an  un- 
pleasant memory  but  still  vivid  enough 
that  the  imions  which  worked  so  valiant- 
ly to  remove  this  stigma  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene  still  use  their  sponsored  radio 
programs  to  appeal  that  only  garments 
bearing  a  union  label  be  purchased  in 
order  to  avoid  a  return  to  the  days  of 
the  sweatshop. 

■Workers  in  the  garment  industry 
properly  demanded  and  received  im- 
proved working   conditions   and  better 


pay  for  their  labor.  Americans  generally 
responded  to  this  demand  and  have 
been  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  dress  or 
a  coat  made  in  a  union  shop  than  for 
a  cheaper  product  made  in  a  sweatshop. 

The  burden  of  the  argument  by  the 
Meat  Importers  Council  is  that  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  tighten  up  the  quota  law 
wish  to  "Clout  the  Consumer."  They  sug- 
gest that  we  are  asking  for  some  kind 
of  special  unjustified  subsidy  from  the 
Government  for  the  cattleman,  and  that 
we  will  push  the  price  of  beef  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  city  dweller.  What  are  the 
facts? 

To  answer  that  question,  I  have  put 
together  figures  showing  the  course  of 
average  hourly  wage  rates  during  the 
past  20  years,  compared  with  the 
average  price  of  choice  steers  ready  for 
slaughter  at  Chicago.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  wage  in  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  this  country  in  1947  was  $1.22 
per  hour.  By  May  of  1967,  the  average 
factory  wage  was  $2.80  per  hour;  during 
that  20 -year  span  it  had  more  than 
doubled. 

The  cattleman  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. His  wage  rate  is  expressed  in  the 
price  he  receives  for  the  cattle  he  sells. 
In  1947  the  price  of  choice  steers,  Chi- 
cago, was  $26.22  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  May  of  1967  the  price  for  the  same 
quality  of  animal  at  the  same  market 
was  not  even  as  high  as  it  had  been  20 
years  earlier.  It  was  $25.46  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  official  fig- 
ures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  table  with  these  figures,  and 
certain  other  tables  being  disci*ssed  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  hard 
to  understand  why  cattlemen  feel  they 
have  just  cause  for  complaint?  Since 
1947  wages  have  more  than  doubled.  The 
prices  of  just  about  everything  else  have 
gone  up.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 
But  cattle  prices  have  not  gone  up.  After 
20  years  they  are  down  just  a  little. 

The  farmer  must  pay  1967-level  wages 
for  labor  he  hires.  He  must  pay  1967- 
scale  prices  for  everything  he  buys.  But 
he  is  expected  to  content  himself  with 
receiving  the  same  prices  for  cattle  in 
1967  as  in  1947 — or  perhaps  a  little  less. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  should  tighten  up 
our  controls  over  the  importation  of  for- 
eign beef,  it  might  push  beef  out  of  the 
reach  of  lower  income  city  families.  Let 
us  analyze  the  argument  also,  in  the  light 
of  the  cold,  hard  facts. 

My  next  table  shows  v;hat  is  caKed  the 
per  capita  "disposable  personal  income." 
In  1947  the  per  capita  income  was  $1,179 
in  this  country.  In  1966  the  correspond- 
ing per  capita  income  figure  was  $2,568 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child — more 
than  double  the  1947  figure.  Each  indi- 
vidual had  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  to  spend  on  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  other  things. 

With  this  greatly  increased  income, 
consumers  were  able  to  live  better.  They 
could  spend  more  for  food,  and  still  have 
more  money  left  over  for  other  things. 

How  much  did  they  have  to  spend  for 
food?  My  table  shows  that  in  1947  they 
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had  to  spend  25  7  percent  of  their  in- 
comes for  food.  But  year  by  year  the  per- 
centage ol  income  that  had  to  lie  de- 
voted to  food  went  down. 

By  19««  food  took  only  18  1  percent  of 
coosumers'  Income,  leaving  so  much 
more  money  available  for  other  purposes. 
That  ts  a  measure  of  ho*  much  the  gro- 
cery bill  of  the  average  family  has  de- 
clined, compared  with  the  income  at  the 
disposal  of  the  wage  earner. 

The  consumer  is  .spending  less  of  his 
Income  for  food,  but  what  is  he  getting 
lor  hla  money''  Is  he  living  as  well?  Is  he 
getting  as  much  for  hi.s  money ' 

Of  course,  the  arLswer  is  that  he  is 
getting  more.  The  fiaures  on  consump- 
tion of  beef  are  most  revealine:  In  table 
HI  is  shown  the  per  capita  con.sumptlon 
ol  beef,  year  by  year,  from  1947  to  1966. 
In  1947  the  American  people  ate  69  6 
pounds  of  beef  apiece  In  1966  they  ate 
104  pounds  of  beef  apiece — an  increase  of 
50  percent  more  per  capita 

How  can  anyone  honestly  sueeest  that 
the  American  cattleman  Is  exploitini,'  the 
consumer  in  the  face  of  the.se  facts '  The 
eonsiimer  Is  Retting  50  percent  more  beef 
per  capita.  He  Is  eating  better  generally 
And  his  grocery  bill  is  talcing  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part  of  hi.s  weekly  paycheck. 
One  other  point  .should  be  covered. 
Those  who  urge  the  unrestricted  use  of 
foreign  beef  sometimes  araue  that  the 
imports  go  mostly  into  hamburger  and 
the  like  and  therefore  do  not  directly 
compete  with  U  S   beef 

It  is  true  that  the  imported  beef  is  not 
of  very  high  quality.  Most  of  It  does  go 
into  hamburgers,  frankfurters,  and  other 
manufactured  meats  But  It  is  not  true 
that  It  does  not  compete  with  US 
production. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  meat  m 
the  hamburger  or  frankfurter  comes 
from  American  animals,  and  a  good  part 
of  it  comes  from  steers  graded  Good  and 
Choice. 

In  1964.  the  US  Tariff  Commission 
made  a  special  study  of  beef  and  beef 
products.  That  report  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  meat  from  grain-fed  steers 
goes  Into  table  cuts — that  Is.  steaks  and 
roasts.  However,  certain  parts  of  a  beef 
carcass,  regardless  of  grade,  are  used  for 
processed  meats,  that  is,  hamburgers. 
sausage,  and  so  on  For  example,  necks, 
shanks,  and  plates,  even  those  from 
Choice  steers,  nearly  always  go  into 
manufacturing  use,  instead  of  as  table 
cuts.  Also,  some  parts  such  as  flanks  and 
briskets,  particularly  of  carcasses  grading 
"Good"  or  "Utility."  are  consumed  either 
as  table  beef  or  manufacturing  beef. 
depending  on  market  conditions. 

In  its  report  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion 
presented  a  tabulation  showing  the 
quantities  of  beef  consumed  in  the  form 
of  table  cuts,  hamburgers,  and  so  on.  and 
the  type  of  cattle  or  the  source  from 
which  It  came  This  table  shows,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  1963  4  4  billion  pounds 
of  beef  was  consumed  a.s  hamburger,  and 
that  over  80  percent  of  that  beef — 3  6 
billion  pounds — came  from  domestic  pro- 
duction. Over  half  of  it — 2  4  biUion 
poimds  came  off  of  fed  cattle 

In  the  same  way.  out  of  the  3  5  billion 
pounds  of  beef  u.sed  for  other  processed 
meat  products.  2  8  billion  pounds  came 
Irom  domestic  animals,  not  from  imports. 


Let  me  return  fi)r  a  moment  to  tlie 
question  of  the  price  of  cattle  As  pre- 
viously noted,  in  1947  the  average  price 
for  choice  steer.s  In  Chicago  was  $26.22 
a  hundred,  in  May  of  1937  it  wa-s  $25  46. 
During  the  intervening  years,  it  has 
averaged  above  $30  in  only  3  years. 
In  5  year^,  the  average  was  below  $24  a 
hundred — a  bankruptcy  level  Mo.-<tly  it 
has  fluctuated  between  $24  and  $30  a 
hundred 

E^iunng  the  20  years  since  1947.  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  by  48.2  per- 
cent Tliat  cost  of  livlni^  has  tjonc  up  for 
the  cattleman  and  his  wife,  the  same  as 
for  e\eryone  else. 

If  cattle  broui'lit  S26  in  1947.  they 
would  have  to  bring  48  percent  more 
today— ^ilmo.'-t  S39  a  hundred—  in  order 
to  maintain  the  cattleman's  buying 
power  American  cattlemen  do  not  ask 
for  .so  much.  To  us,  $30  a  hundred  would 
seem  like  heaven. 

If  the  factory  worker  needs  a  raise 
from  time  to  time,  so  docs  the  cattleman. 
The  record  shows  that  the  factory  worker 
has  received  a  raise  evci-y  single  year 
since  1947  But  tlie  cattleman  received 
$26  a  hundred  for  choice  steers  in  1947. 
and  only  $25  a  hundred  in    1967 

The  Meat  Importers  Council  has 
called  S  1588  clout-lhe-consumer  legis- 
lation. It  has  called  for  a  full  and  ob- 
j€H?tive  Inquiry  into  all  of  the  facts. 
American  cattlemen  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  have  all  the  facts  made  public. 
When  that  is  done,  we  are  confident  that 
no  one  will  ever  again  refer  to  let^i.-^lation 
of  this  sort  as  "clout  the  consumer" 
legislation 

Exhibit    1 

Table  I  — Average  h.ourl-j  ea''i:rig!i  in  miiuii- 
lac'.urtng  industries  corrtparrd  irif/i  average 
prues  of  choice  slaughter  steers,  Chicago, 
1947-67 


Tabi  i  I  Average  hourltf  earnings  tn  manu- 
ta'tu'i'tg  inrfuvfrics- compared  utth  average 
pruea  0/  choice  slaughter  steers,  Chicago. 
1947  67 — Continued 


Ay*ri|«  hourly 
•jioings  - 

Mtnulacturing 
NMtattias' 

Steers  soW  out 
ol  lifst  hands 
tor   slaughter  — 
ChKMO,  Choc* 
(p*r  100  lbs.) ' 

1947         

tl.217 
I  328 
1.378 
1  440 
1  56 
1  6S 
1.74 
1  78 
1  86 

1  95 

2  OS 
2  II 
2  19 
2  26 
2.32 
2.39 
2.46 
2.  S3 
2.(1 

}26  22 

1948            

30  96 

1949        „. 

26  07 

1950 

29.68 

1951 

35  96 

19S2 

33  18 

1953 

24.  14 

1954           

24.66 

1955           

23  16 

1956   „ 

\i•a.'V^7^77.Z'~.'."'.'. 

19S9 „ 

I960 _ 

1961 

22.30 
23  83 
27  4? 
27.83 
26.24 
24.65 

1962           , 

1964        .„ 

27  67 
23.96 
23.12 

'965 

i)  11 

1966     „ 

1967  May 


Aversfte  hourly  Steers  soW  out 
earnings   -     i  ol  lirst  haP'l'; 

Manulacturing  lor  sl.iughter  - 
inouslnes  '  ChicafO,  Ctioce 
(per  100  lbs.)  • 


'  As  reported  by  Department  ol  Labor. 
As  reported  by  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tablb  II. — DLsposable   personal   income   and 
per  capita  expenditures  for  food,  1947-66 


UisDOiable 

per',ondl 

income 

per  capita 

Expenditures  tor  lood 

Per  capita 

Percent  ol 

disposable 

personal 

income 

1947 

1948     

JI.179 
1.290 
1.264 
1.364 
1.468 
1.S18 
1.S82 
1,585 
1.666 
1.743 
1.801 
1,831 
1,906 
1,937 
1,983 
2,064 
2,136 
2,273 
2.411 
2.568 

$303 
316 
3U0 
303 
338 
348 
347 
348 
351 
359 
373 
383 
386 
388 
39? 
398 
404 
413 
439 
464 

25.7 
24  5 

1949     

23.8 

1950 

1951 

22.2 
23  0 

1952       

23  0 

1953 

22.0 

1954   

1955  ... 

22.0 
21  1 

1956 

1957         

20  6 
20  7 

19b« 

20.9 

1959  

20.3 

1960 

1961           

20.0 
19  9 

19»>?    ... 

I9bj       ^. ........ 

19  i 
18  9 

1964 ........ 

1965         

18,4 
18.2 

1966         „. 

18.1 

TABLt  ni. — Per  capita  conavmption  of  beef 
m   the  United  States,  1947-66 

Pounds 

1947 --- 69   8 

l'-)4H    .-- - 63    1 

1949    - 63   9 

1950    -      63   4 

1951 — 56    1 

1952    - -      62   2 

1953    — ^^  6 

1954    80   1 

1958 - 82  0 

196« 85   4 

1957    84   6 

1958 80   5 

1959    - 81   4 

1960    - - --      85  2 

1961    88  0 

1962 89    1 

1963    94   6 

1964    99   7 

1965    99   3 

1966     104   0 

Source;    Economic   Research    Service,   US. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Gener.il  note  Includes  48  Stales  frum 
lSt47  through  19t>3.  50  SUUes  thereafter.  Con- 
sumption Is  civilian  only  Units  are  carcass- 
weight  equivalent. 


Table  r\'. —  U.S.  civilian  consumption  of  berf,  lui  forms  nnd  hi/  sources,  1963 

IBillioas  at  pouadt.  carcass  weighl| 


Domestic  production 

Net 
imports  > 

Form  in  which  beet  a  consumed 

Fad  • 
cattle 

2-way 
cattle 

Cows  and 
bulls 

Tot.ii 

Table  cult                   .,..^..^...„..„.,.«........ ............. 

Hamt)urg<>r                           ....  . ... •.»«..•«•.••«•••••...•.-.. 

Other  pcoceuea  meat  pro<fticb    . . .,,..,...-..— t.— 

7.0 

2.4 

.1 

2.6 

7 
.4 

%5 
2.3 

0.1 
.8 

.7 

9.7 
4.4 

3  5 

Tafal                                                     ..,.,.....,....,. 

9.5 

3.7 

2.8 

1.6 

17.6 
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'  As  reported  by  the  U  S  Department  ef  AfrKulture. 
:  less  than  50.000,000  pounds 

Source   U  S  Tarifl  Commission,  Beef  and  Beet  Products  (Washington.  DC.  lune  1964).  p  27. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  IS  GETTINa 
SMALLER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Jime  18  Issue  of  Arizona 
Days  and  Ways,  a  Sunday  magazine 
published  by  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  contained  an  article  on 
the  Federal  budget  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Budget  Is  Getting  Smaller,"  written 
by  Mr.  Ben  Cole.  The  article  is  based  on 
interviews  with  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Senator  Hayden  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  through  long  years  of 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Senator  Hayden,  working  with  a 
highly  competent  staff,  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  Federal  budgets 
than  anyone  else  in  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
written  article  which  I  commend  to  the 
reading  of  anyone  interested  in  Federal 
budgets.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Federal  Budget  Is  Getting  Smaller 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

The  first  words  Carl  Hayden  sp>oke  when 
he  went  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  In  support  of 
an  amendment  to  increase  an  appropriation 
for  flre-flghtlng  In  national  forests. 

"When  I  finished  my  five  minutes,  I  sat 
down  beside  Bob  Talbot,  who  was  one  of  the 
two  surviving  Confederate  veterans. 

"Uncle  Bob  said,  'You  Just  had  to  talk. 
That  reporter  took  down  every  word  you  said 
and  you  can  never  get  It  out  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  so  be  careful  about  what  you 
have  to  say."  " 

Hayden  took  the  old-timer's  advice  and 
became  one  of  the  least  heard  members  of 
Congress.  He  wTyly  suggests  that  his  silence 
may  have  been  the  secret  of  his  political 
longevity. 

But  when  the  veteran  Arizona  senator  does 
say  something  It  Is  with  authority:  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  speaks  to  those  who  con- 
sistently voice  concern  over  Increased  federal 
spending  and  who  appeal  to  him  as  chairman 
of  the  ptowerful  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Sen.  Hayden  Is  undismayed  by  the  growth 
of  the  federal  budget.  There  are  more  people, 
he  says,  and  people  demand  services  and 
create  problems.  They  cost  money. 

Therefore,  looking  ahead  from  his  55  years 
as  a  lawmaker.  Hayden  says  the  total  figure 
on  yearly  appropriation  measures  will  be 
bigger. 

This  does  not  necessarily,  he  cautions.  In- 
dicate that  the  i>er  capita  expenditure  is 
higher,  or  that  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  more  and  more  of  what  the  people 
produce. 

On  the  contrary,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Gross  National  Product — the  total  production 
of  the  economy  each  year — the  federal 
budget  might  be  said  to  be  getting  smaller, 
the  senator  suggeets. 

Hayden's  career  In  Congress  has  been 
closely  Involved  with  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  a  function  he  considers  the  basic  duty 
of  lawmakers. 

Since  Hayden  went  to  Congress  In  1912 
more  than  $2  3  trillion  has  been  appropriated 
to  run  the  nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  89-year-old  is  probably  the 
highest  authority  on  the  federal  spending 
process. 


He  measures  approprlatlonB  in  two  ways: 

Are  they  productive  capital  expenditures 
like  public  roads,  flood  control  projects  or 
other  type*  of  tangible  things  needed  and 
wanted  by  the  people?  If  so,  he  is  for  them. 

Are  they  valuable  programs  which  benefit 
the  whole  nation?  He  cites  the  postwar  "GI 
Bill  of  Rights"  with  its  educational  aid  for 
veterans  as  an  example  since  it  provided 
the  country  with  skilled  and  scientifically 
trained  manpower  not  otherwise  available. 

Congress,  Hayden  contends,  was  never  sup- 
posed to  function  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
executive  branch  in  money  matters.  He  can 
cite  notable  skirmishes  he  fought  to  preserve 
the  congressional  prerogative. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  Congress,  he 
places  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  table 
showing  how  much  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate,  and  how  much  the  two 
houses  were  able  to  cut  from  that  figure. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  always  or  nearly  always  can  cite 
the  largest  reductions. 

By  tradition,  the  House  acts  first  on  all 
appropriations  measures.  This  means  the 
Senate  can,  if  It  sees  fit,  restore  the  reduc- 
tions and  work  out  compromises  in  confer- 
erence  committees  with  House  managers. 

Hayden  notes  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Senate  very  often  agrees  with 
the  House  and  has,  on  many  occasions,  found 
even  fiu^her  reductions  were  possible. 

The  Senate  Is  derisively  called  the  "upper 
body"  by  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  argue  that  "the  Senate  always 
'ups'  the  appropriation  bills  after  we  cut 
them." 

Sen.  Hayden  also  chuckles  at  the  criticism. 
He  has  observed,  without  complaint,  that  in 
some  years  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
before  him  to  seek  restoration  of  funds  cut 
by  the  House  from  projects  affecting  their 
districts. 

Sen.  Hayden  is  aware  that  members  of  the 
House  have  vastly  different  problems  from 
senators.  For  one  thing,  they  are  elected 
every  two  years;  and,  for  another,  they  rep- 
resent limited  local  interests. 

Thus,  for  example,  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall 
may  concentrate  at  times  on  matters  of  in- 
terest only  to  his  own  constituents,  but  Sen. 
Hayden  must  consider  the  needs  of  the  entire 
state.  The  same  applies  to  every  senator  and 
every  representative. 

In  a  sense,  the  appropriations  conunlttees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  the  bill-payers  for  all  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Sen.  Hayden 
and  his  House  covmterpart.  Rep.  George 
Mahon,  D-Tex.,  cannot  wave  their  great  pow- 
ers as  chairmen  and  make  the  federal  estab- 
lishment vanish.  Neither  can  they  pare  the 
federal  budget  to  a  nubbin  and  bring  back 
the  drowsy  days  of  the  1920s. 

Congress,  first  of  all,  authorizes  the  spend- 
ing programs  for  which  appropriations  are 
made.  Some  authorizations  may  wait  years 
before  appropriations  are  provided  to  carry 
out  the  projects  they  specify. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  appropriations  committee  passes  on 
appropriations  bills  only.  These  bills,  under 
congressional  rules,  may  not  contain  any 
legislation. 

When,  in  1912,  Hayden  arrived  In  Was'.i- 
ington  to  start  his  unique  congressional  ca- 
reer, the  federal  budget  was  Just  over  tl 
billion  and  the  gross  national  product  $46 
million. 

World  War  I  sent  the  budget  soaring,  and 
appropriations  In  1918  and  1919  were  $18 
billion  and  $27  billion,  respectively. 

Then  came  the  tranquil  '20s,  with  appro- 
priations of  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  $5  billion — 
up  until  the  New  Deal  pump  priming  days 
of  1935  when  they  began  to  climb  to  $9  bil- 
lion and  $10  bUllon  levels. 


The  first  year  of  American  participation  in 
World  War  II  saw  appropriations  of  $34  bil- 
lion, the  gross  national  product  $139  billion. 
Uncle  Sam  was  taking  24.4  per  cent  of  what 
the  economy  produced. 

The  war  crest  year  of  fiscal  1945  appropria- 
tions reached  $98  billion — 47,1  per  cent  of  a 
gross  national  product  of  $216.8  billion. 

Subsequently,  while  yearly  appropriations 
have  climbed,  so  has  the  level  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  1967  spending  estimate  Is  $126.7 
billion  against  a  gross  national  product  of 
$762.5  billion — 16.6  per  cent. 

The  national  debt  was  $269.9  billion  In 
1946  and  represented  133.9  per  cent  of  a  gross 
national  product  of  $201.6  billion.  This  year 
the  national  debt  Is  $327.3  billion,  represent- 
ing 42.9  per  cent  of  the  current  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $762.5  billion. 

According  to  this  method  of  figuring,  the 
public  debt  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  Is  decreasing,  the 
same  way  the  federal  budget  Is  decreasing  in 
relation  to  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  Its  booklet 
called,  "The  Budget  In  Brief,"  lists  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Congress  is  called  on  for 
Increasing  funds. 

"The  growing  workloads  of  federal  agen- 
cies." the  booklet  says,  "stem  directly  from 
these  steadily  increasing  requirements  for 
more  and  better  public  services.  For  exam- 
ple, between  1958  and  1968: 

"The  number  of  active  urban  renewal 
projects  will  have  risen  by  over  260  per  cent. 

"Visitors  to  our  National  Parks  will  have 
increased  150  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  occupied  federally  assisted 
public  housing  units  will  have  grown  by 
nearly  70  per  cent. 

"EnroUees  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams will  have  increased  by  almost  80  per 
cent. 

"The  volume  of  mall  delivered  will  have 
risen  by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  passports  Issued  will  have 
increased  175  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  federal  grants  and  loans 
to  college  students  will  increase  more  than 
four-fold,  to  2.2  million. 

Then,  there  are  programs  that  did  not 
exist  10  years  ago.  For  instance.  In  1968: 

Medicare  will  cover  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  medical  costs  incurred  by  20  million 
older  citizens. 

The  education  of  8.5  million  disadvantaged 
school  children  will  be  strengthened. 

The  number  of  medical  schools  Improved 
or  constructed  with  federal  support  will  total 
71. 

Federal  funds  will  have  assisted  In  making 
about  117.000  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing units  available  under  private  sponsorship. 

Anybody.  Sen.  Hayden  notes,  can  go  down 
the  list  and  pick  out  programs  or  items  he 
would  throw.  The  trouble  Is  that  every  pro- 
gram has  its  supporters,  and  budget-making 
is  never  merely -an  accounting  exercise  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  Is  a  political  undertaking, 
and  it  requires  getting  compromises  every 
step  of  the  way. 

"I  doubt  If  there  ever  was  an  appropria- 
tions bin  that  pleased  every  senator,  or  even 
one  senator  altogether,"  Sen.  Hayden  has 
observed. 

Currently,  of  course,  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
adding  to  the  demands  for  federal  appro- 
priations. Yet,  without  considering  the  de- 
mands of  war,  the  trend  of  the  federal  budget 
is.  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  upward. 

The  mystery  of  the  appropriation  process 
at  times  overwhelms  even  the  Congress  itself 
which  manifests  its  bafflement  by  proposing 
ostensible  innovations  which  often  are  old 
methods  long  rejected  as  unsulted  to  the 
need. 

The  new  Congressional  Reorganization  Act, 
currently  nearing  final  action  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  contains  at  least  one  such 
deference  to   the   lawmakers'   general   belief 
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thAt  aotnabow  the  appropnaUoos  committees 
mlgbk  funcUoQ  more  rtgidly. 

Tb*  bill  c*Ua  for  the  cooninltt«««  to  hear 
the  Director  of  tha  Budget  each  year  explain 
the  federal  spending  propoaaLs  of  the  cooalng 
Hsc&l  yeax. 

For  decades  this  had  been  the  custom  The 
Director  o€  tb«  Budget  would  come  to  CapUtol 
Hill  wltb  bla  thick  b<xjk  ar.d  hia  reama  of 
supporting  papers  The  meeutigs  were  sin- 
gularly dull,  and  bef(jre  long  Sen  Hnyd.n 
found  himself  sitting  dutifully  and  alone. 
He  oonUnued  each  year  to  conduct  the  meet- 
ing, usually  the  only  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  alt  It  out.  Then,  at  Uat.  he  quietly  sua- 
perMled  the  obviously  unwanted  ceremony. 

The  new  reorganization  act  would  require 
Hayden  to  reliuitUute  these  annual  c«3njer- 
satlons  with  the  director  When  the  pr^l- 
slon  was  called  to  Sen.  Hayden's  attention 
with  the  BuggestiDU  he  might  want  It 
amended  out  of  the  reorganization  measure. 
be  only  shrugged. 

'•It  won't  make  any  difference  Let  it  be." 
was  hU  decision.  There  were  other  more 
restrictive  Items  he  preferred  to  eliminate. 
Preeldeaat  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  a  young 
senator  from  Massac hu -setts,  undertook  to 
reform  the  federal  budget-making  proce- 
dure In  what  many  colleagues  believed  was 
a  sound  economy  move. 

He  proposed  the  frequently  recoraine:ideU 
adoption  of  an  accrued  accounting  system 
Instead  of  the  annual  administrative  budg- 
eting system  used  by  the  executive  agency. 
Sen.  Hayden  notes  that  the  system  looks 
good  on  the  surface  t)ecause  it  appears  to 
tighten  down  the  Ud  on  spending.  In  ac- 
tuality. In  his  opinion.  It  would  shift  the 
control  of  the  appropriation  process  away 
from  Coagress  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  bureaus. 

The  subtlety  of  this  is  best  explained  In 
an  over-aimpllflcation:  instead  of  telling  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  example,  how 
much  It  may  spend  in  a  fiscal  year  under 
the  present  system.  Congress  would  be  told 
by  the  scency  wh.it  it  planned  to  spend  In 
the  next  13  noonths. 

Sen.  Hayden  Interpoeed  an  objection  when 
the  Kennedy  accrued  account  bill  reached 
the  calendar.  It  was.  therefore,  not  called  up 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  as  a  compromise  to 
send  the  hlU,  which  came  out  of  the  govern- 
ment operations  committee,  *m  the  appro- 
pdatloaa  comnUttee  then  under  the  chair- 
manship ot  the  Ute  Sen.  Styles  Bridges, 
R-NJO. 

The  appropriations  committee  considered 
It  and  reported  It  again  The  Senate  passed 
It  It  went  through  the  House  and  President 
Qaenhower  signed  it  into  Law 

But  It  was  unworkable,  as  Sen  Hayden 
foresaw.  So  It  was  never  implemented,  and 
It  died  a  natural  death  on  the  day  set  for  its 
explxaUon. 

"The  appropriations  procedures  of  the 
Senate  are  the  result  of  100  years  of  experi- 
ence— sometimes  very  hard  experience."  Sen 
Hayden  warns.  He  is  disinclined  to  rush  Into 
any  Improvisations  fT  that  reason. 

The  laU  Sen.  Harry  F  Byrd,  D-Va  .  the 
leader  of  the  economy  bloc  in  the  Senate  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  urged  all  appropria- 
tions be  considered  in  a  single  blU 

Byrd  succeeded  In  selling  his  idea  to  Con- 
gress, and  It  was  tried  once  In  1950  The  late 
Rep.  Clarence  Cann^  n,  D-Mo  .  who  prided 
himself  on  slashing  presidential  budgeu 
without  mercy,  angrily  denounced  the  proce- 
dure. 

The  bUl  Itself  looked  like  a  fat.  coverless 
phone  book.  It  was  physically  unwleldly  and 
nearly  Incomprehensible  even  to  committee 
members.  It  was  never  tried  again. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  failures  of  the  one- 
package  system.  Sen  Hayden  set  down,  also. 
Qye  arguments  for  and  against  the  "Uem 
veto."  frequently  advanced  as  a  tool  a  Presi- 


dent might  use  to  eliminate  from  spending 
bills  any  Items  of  which  be  might  dl»ap- 
prove. 

As  Sen.  Hayden  noted,  the  proponenU  ct 

the  Item  veto  declare: 

■  It  would  permit  the  ellmlnatlijn  of  leg- 
islative riders. 

"It  would  reduce  extravagance  In  public 
expenditures 

It  has  worked  successfully  In  39  states, 
where  the  governors  have  been  given  that 
power 

"The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  adopted  In  18tjl.  per- 
mitted the  President  to  veto  any  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations,  and  approve  any 
other  appropriation  or  appropriations." 

•  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes.  Arthur  and 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  have  recommended 
tlie  Item  veto." 

On  the  other  side  Sen.  Hayden  set  down 
these  arguments: 

■It  would  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress 

•It  would  Increase  the  influence  of  the 
executive  whose  p<Twers  have  already  been 
e.ipanded. 

It  would  be  an  uncertain  grant  of  power 
"It  would  impair  the  system  of  checks  and 
b.Uances   established   by    the   Constitution. 

■It  would  defeat  the  legislative  latent  of 
the  Congress  ' 

Thus,  far.  Congress  has  withheld  the  lt«m 
veto.  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  subsequenUy  Improvised  a 
modest  kind  of  subsutute:  They  have,  on 
occasion,  simply  not  spent  funds  Congress 
voted   for  wh:ch   they   had    not    asked 

From  the  outset.  Congress  h.ks  gti.irded 
Jeiilously  its  right  to  control  the  federal 
purse.  President  Washington.  Ln  1791,  sent 
the  Senate  a  message  indicating  he  Intended 
to  ransom  some  Americana  held  captive  by 
Algiers  and  urging  an  appropriations  "on 
your  earliest  attention'  for  the  recognition 
of  a  new  treaty  with  the  empen>r  of  Morocco. 
The  Senate  quickly  advised  President 
Washington  by  resolution  to  suspend  his 
operations  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives 
until  funds  were  pr<5vlded.  It  then  voted  to 
approprute  »20,000  for  recognizing  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco,  the  funds  to  be  derived 
frnm  duties  on  distilled  spirits. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
which  Sen  Hayden  h.is  directed  since  1955 
is  only  11  years  older  than  Its  chairman. 

The  .Senate  created  the  appropriations 
panel  In  1867.  following  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  wartime  regime  Is  considered 
by  congressional  hl.storlans  to  be  the  "high 
water  mark  of  the  exercise  of  Executive 
power  In  the  United  Stiites  " 

Francis  S  Hewitt,  writing  the  history  of 
the  commute,  notes  of  that  period.  "Millions 
in  federal  funds  were  spent  without  appro- 
priations having  been  made  for  such.  The 
exigencies  of  the  moment  had  In  many  In- 
stances pre-empted  other  considerations  so 
that  congressional  attempts  to  control  the 
purse  were  fnistrated  by  an  executive  who 
WTOte  'I  feel  that  measures,  otherwise  un- 
constitutional, might  become  lawful  by  be- 
coming indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  nation  ' 

"Once  the  national  d.inger  subsided,  the 
Congress  reasserted  Its  constitutional  rights. 
.Appropriations  control  was  one  area  to  which 
attention  was  directed  ' 

The  Sen.ite  M.^rch  7,  1S67  adopted  a  reso- 
lution by  Sen  Henry  B  Anthony,  R-RI, 
creating  a  seven-member  committee  on  ap- 
propriations. 

Today's  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee. 
far  from  being  Sen  Hayden's  one-man  show. 
18  an  organization  of  M  senators  and  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  35  men  and  women.  Includ- 
ing three  Ari2on,in«.  Thomas  J  Scott,  of 
IV)Ugla8.  chief  clerk:  Paul  Eaton  of  Yuma  for 
many  years  H.iyden's  administrative  assist- 
ant,  and  J'oe   E    tJonzales  of  Superior. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SKILLFUL 
H.\NDLING  OP  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Johnson  administration  dur- 
ing the  Middle  East  crisis  is  receiving 
widespread — and  deserved — praise. 
Writes  publisher  John  S.  Knight: 
President  Johnson  has  shown  excellent 
Judgment  and  commendable  restraint  In 
dealing    with    the    Middle    East    crUiS. 

This  .sontiment  has  been  echoed  by  a 
larKe  number  of  newspaper  editorials 
from  coast  to  coast. 

I  share  this  view  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  demonstrated  superb 
statesmanship  and  patience  in  dealing 
with  a  highly  complex  and  dangerous 
.situation.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  President  took  the  most  reasonable 
course  for  the  Nation — one  that  avoided 
the  possibility  of  a  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  which  also  acted 
as  a  restraint  to  those  seeking  to  escalate 
or  widen  hostilities  to  the  point  where 
the  whole  world  could  have  been  in- 
volved. 

The  Presiden.'^  performance  deserves 
the  warm  praise  and  commendation  of 
the  Concress  and  of  all  the  American 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  a  sampling  of  newspaper 
reaction  to  Mr.  Johnson's  diplomatic 
skill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Chicago    Dally    News,    June    10, 
19671 
L    B    J    Restraint  Wi.ns  in  Crisis 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 
President    Johnson    has    shown    excellent 
Judgment  and  commendable  restraint  lu  deal- 
ing with  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

He  Wiis  not  thrown  off  balance  by  emo- 
tional appeals  for  U  S.  unilateral  Interven- 
tion m  behalf  of  Israel. 

Nor  did  he  later  yield  to  pressures  from 
the  Soviet  Union  demanding  an  Israeli  pull- 
back  as  a  condition  of  a  cease-fire  agreement. 
Had  the  President  employed  the  same  calm 
and  discerning  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Southeast  Asia,  we  would  not  today  be  en- 
gaged In  a  frustrating  and  Inconclusive  large- 
scale  war  in  Vietnam. 

Israel's  spectacular  military  successes 
against  the  Arabs  have  greatly  allayed  the 
fear  of  a  third  world  war.  For  that,  we  can 
eternally  be  grateful. 

But  the  triumph  of  arms,  though  tem- 
porarily reiissuring.  Is  but  the  prelude  to  our 
hopes  for  peace. 

Three  times  In  the  last  two  decades  have 
we  seen  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  at  war 
Tlie  hatreds  born  of  these  conflicts— together 
with  centuries  of  religious.  Ideological  and 
economic  strife — have  made  the  Lsraelis  and 
the  Arabs  Irreconcilable  enemies. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  better  approach  to 
coexl.stence  In  the  Middle  East  than  border 
raids,  retaliatory  measures  and  eventual  re- 
sort tu  war 

If  we  accept  this  premise  rather  than  living 
forever  under  the  Arab  threat  to  drive  the 
Israelis  Into  the  sea.  the  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  of  a  special  committee  to 
work  for  acceptable  and  permanent  solutions 
of  the  border  struggle  must  be  viewed  as  a 
moflt  constructive  step. 

For  this  Is  the  hour  and  the  opportunity 
to  remove  the  impaaee  which  has  seen  Israel 


and  the  Arabs  at  each  others'  throats  for  the 
last  19  years. 

The  flimsy  undertakings  made  after  the 
Anglo-French-Israeli  attack  of  1956  and  the 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  these  forces  were 
found  to  have  no  validity  In  practice. 

Thus  Israel  was  denied  access  to  the  Sues 
Canal,  open  to  all  other  nations,  and  Nasser's 
restriction  of  navigation  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba   Invoked   the   present  hostilities. 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  con- 
cedes that  Arab  denial  of  the  existence  of 
Israel  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  And  Mrs, 
Avraham  Harman,  wife  of  the  Israeli  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  believes  that 
Ignorance  and  poverty  fostered  by  rulers  of 
the  Arab  world  are  Israel's  real  enemies  rath- 
er than  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  countries. 

So  the  questions  facing  President  John- 
sons  task  force  on  the  Middle  East  are  not 
easily  answered.  Yet  we  do  have  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  be  neglected  or 
Ignored  as  they  were  In  1956. 

The  dramatic  story  of  Israel,  a  product  of 
the  United  Nations  In  1947,  Is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here  except  to  say  that  the 
United  States  has  a  compelling  interest  In 
her  survival. 

With  government  aid  and  privately  sold 
Israel  bonds,  this  tiny  country  has  expanded 
Its  Industry,  established  irrigation  projects, 
built  new  towns  in  the  Negev  desert,  con- 
structed new  harbors,  highways  and  housing 
ad  pushed  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
such  as  phosphates,  cooper,  oil  and  the 
potash  and  bromine  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Moreover.  Israel  has  given  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  majority  of  the  50  new  coun- 
tries which  have  come  into  being  since  Israel 
itself  was  born. 

Thus,  our  involvement  with  Israel — 
whether  emotional  or  in  admiration  for  her 
accomplishments — Is  very  deep  Indeed.  The 
leaders  of  Israel  unlike  that  mischievous 
tyrant.  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  seek  no  do- 
minion over  other  lands. 

As  Israel's  20th  Century  prophet.  David 
Ben-Gurlon,  wrote  In  "Jews  In  Tlielr  Land": 
"We  must  dispel  the  hostility  of  the  encir- 
cling Arab  peoples  and  make  a  covenant  of 
peace  between  them  and  Israel  that  will  cul- 
minate in  economic,  cultural  and  political 
co-operation,  and  advance  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  Middle  East. 

President  Johnson's  committee  will  dis- 
cover, however,  that  an  Israel  disillusioned 
by  the  broken  pledges  of  the  '50s  has  passed 
the  point  of  accepting  promises  In  good  faith. 

She  will  demand  and  should  obtain  as  a 
matter  of  Justice  access  to  both  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

To  help  accomplish  these  ends,  we  must 
be  firm  in  our  dealings  with  Nasser,  who  first 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  usual  US.  tendency  to  reward  our 
enemies  with  massive  grants  of  aid  once  the 
fighting  has  stopped  should  be  avoided  this 
time  around. 

Our  best  diplomacy  must  be  stimmoned  In 
our  relations  with  Russia,  always  remaining 
firm,  patient  and  unrelenting  on  matters  of 
high  principle. 

Thus  far  in  the  Middle  East  turmoil,  the 
Johnson  administraMon  has  an  admirable 
record. 

We  pray  then  that  its  wisdom  Is  more 
than  a  passing  mood  that  firmness,  dignity 
and  restraint  will  mark  its  coming  to  matu- 
rity in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  . 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June   12,    1967] 
Whitf    House:    Tighti-t    Organized    Polict 
Section     Bsiefs     Johnson     on     Mideast 
Crisis 

(  Note. — A  dispatch  Saturday  viewed  United 
Slates  handling  of  the  current  Mideast 
crisis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State 
Department.  The  following  report  approaches 
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the  matter  from  the  perspectlTe  of  the  'White 
House.) 

(By  Savllle  R.  Davis) 

■Washinoton. — The  outbreak  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  was  unexpected  by  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  sense  that  most 
such  explosions  come  without  sure  warning. 
And  In  the  Middle  East  the  barometer  always 
points  to  sun  In  the  sky  and  storm  In 
politics. 

But  criticisms  of  the  lack  of  advance  plan- 
ning for  this  crisis  are  both  understandable 
and  not  the  whole  story. 

■When  the  crisis  did  break.  President  John- 
son was  ready  with  a  firm  and  strong  state- 
ment of  the  United  States'  basic  position 
within  2Vi  hours  of  the  moment  he  was 
awakened  In  bed  with  the  news.  This  basic 
policy  was  not  changed  by  a  millimeter  as 
the  crisis  rolled  on,  and  what  looked  like 
an  Arab  success  was  turned  into  an  Arab 
defeat. 

To  those  closely  covering  the  White  House 
this  firm  hand  at  the  top,  while  confusion 
reigned  elsewhere,  was  not  an  accident. 

Most  of  the  charg^es  of  confusion  come 
from  persons  and  countries  who  disagree 
with  the  policy,  not  from  the  absence  of  firm 
policy. 

came  MAKKH  charge 

The  reason  why  the  President  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  Irrespective  of  whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  It,  Is  to  be  found  In 
his  own  tightly  organized  foreign-policy  sec- 
tion, which  functions  around  the  clock.  It 
Is  In  action  when  the  more  relaxed  planning 
machinery  of  the  State  Department  is  under- 
staffed or  preoccupied  with  routine  or  other 
matters. 

Where  the  White  House  staff  might  be 
faulted  Is  In  failure  to  take  steps  In  advance 
to  head  the  crisis  off.  But  the  critic  who 
makes  this  charge  has  two  additional  ques- 
tions to  answer,  in  his  turn:  What  steps? 
And  how  can  the  divided  political  situation 
In  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  be  brought  to  the  point  of  sup- 
porting action  when  it  la  preoccupied  with 
•Vietnam? 

The  steps  which  might  have  deflected 
Preeldent  Nasser  from  his  adventurotis  gam- 
ble were  roughly  two:  First,  to  hurt  him  or 
maneuver  American  force  In  his  path  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  move  (he  knew  the  funda- 
mental American  commitment  to  defend 
Israel  was  a  firm  one,  and  his  ploy  was  to 
block  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  not  to  "bribe 
Nasser." 

Second,  to  use  credit  with  Colonel  Nasser 
to  Induce  him  to  cope  with  his  problems  at 
home  and  not  risk  everything  by  plunging 
abroad.  But  American  opinion,  and  congres- 
sional opinion,  were  strongly  set  against 
either  step.  The  prevailing  mood  was  not 
to  "go  It  alone"  In  the  Middle  East,  and  not 
to  "bribe"  Nasser. 

So  the  White  House,  In  a  political  situation 
where  action  In  the  Middle  East  was  not  pos- 
sible, held  Itself  ready  for  action  when  events 
should  compel  It  and  make  It  politically  pos- 
sible. Democracies  can  take  steps  In  time  of 
crisis  which  are  unthinkable  when  the  heat 
Is  not  on. 

The  chief  White  House  adviser  on  foreign 
policy,  Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  Is  known  to 
have  made  a  consistent  and  deliberate  effort 
to  keep  the  President's  attention  focused  on 
areas  other  than  Vietnam.  His  unit  In  the 
White  House  basement  prides  Itself  on  hav- 
ing made  considerable  progress  in  areas  like 
Europe  and  Latin  America  while  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  la  riveted  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Vietnam.  Mr.  Bostow  has  kept  ac- 
tive policy  discussions  on  these  other  areas — 
including  the  Middle  East — going  both  In 
the  White  House  Itself  and  at  lower  levels  of 
government. 

CRISIS    GROtrP    DESIGNATED 

When  a  crisis  actually  comes,  however,  any 
advance  planning  hew  to  be  applied  to  the 


spedflc  situation,  and  this  takes  fast  and 
supple  footwork.  The  Rostow  group,  together 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  his 
staff,  who  are  always  kept  closely  geared  Into 
the  White  House  calculations  lest  an  admin- 
istrative disorder  take  over,  carried  on  this 
function  of  helping  to  guide  this  Improvisa- 
tion during  the  first  phase  of  the  crisis.  Now 
the  President  has  designated  a  special  crisis- 
management  group,  under  the  experienced 
McGeorge  Bundy,  to  head  it  up. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  before  the  ex- 
plosion, therefore.  It  appears  that  In  the 
lower  echelons  of  government  there  were 
gaps  of  personnel  and  what  sometimes  looked 
like  confusion.  But  on  the  whole,  a  case  can 
be  made  by  those  who  watched  it  closely  that 
the  people  at  the  top  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  were  better  prepared  for  It  than 
most  persons  yet  recognize. 

In  sum:  from  the  perspective  of  the  White 
Hovise  press  room,  It  would  appear  that  most 
of  the  "confusion"  was  at  base  caused  by 
differences  of  Judgment  by  various  groups 
and  critics  as  to  what  shotUd  be  done,  rather 
than  by  a  breakdown  in  preparing  for  what 
was  actually  done. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jime  12,  1967] 

America's  Mideast  Diplomact 

Washington  has  shown  considerable  skill 
In  Its  handling  of  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis 
so  far.  Despite  the  (almost  inevitable)  crum- 
bling of  the  American  position  throughout 
the  Arab  lands,  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed a  generally  well-thought-out  line  of 
action.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  critics 
who  say  that  the  administration  has  been 
weak  and  wavering. 

It  is  true  that  Washington  appears  to  have 
been  caught  flat-footed  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  crisis  developed  last  May.  There 
are  suggestions  that  Washington  should  have 
sought  to  temper  the  swiftness  with  which 
United  Nations  Secretary- General  U  Thant 
fell  in  with  Cairo's  demand  for  the  removal 
of  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  unlU 
from  parts  of  the  Sinai.  But  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  nations  (and  this  In- 
cludes Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union)  appear 
to  have  been  caught  equally  by  surprise  at 
the  speed  with  which  the  crisis  developed. 

Before  the  fighting  began,  the  United 
States  supported  efforts  ft>  have  the  Security 
Council  take  preventive  action.  After  the 
fighting  broke  out,  Washington  was  quick  to 
demand  that  the  Cotincll  act  to  halt  the  war- 
fare. 

Although  Washington  has  warm  ties  with 
Israel,  Its  spokesmen  Immediately  announced 
a  hands-off-the-flghtlng  policy.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  question  whether  Wash- 
ington would  have  followed  such  a  policy 
were  Israel,  rather  than  the  Arabs,  being  de- 
feated. Washington  Is  also  criticized  by  some 
for  cot  having  agreed  that  the  Council's  first 
cease-fire  demand  also  calls  for  a  surrender 
of  all  territory  taken  by  either  side.  Yet. 
given  all  the  circumstances,  particularly 
Washington's  conviction  that  President  Nas- 
ser was  deeply  antl-Amerlca,  the  American 
stand  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  in 
mid-May  has  been  at  most  points  com- 
mendably  even-handed  when  compared  with 
that  of,  say,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  has  been 
the  manner  In  which  Washington  has  han- 
dled Moscow  throughout  the  crisis.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning 
that  Washington  clearly  understood  that  the 
main  goal  throughout  the  crisis  must  be  to 
keep  American-Russian  relations  on  as 
steady  and  unheated  a  basis  as  possible.  Al- 
though the  crisis  Is  still  far  from  over.  It 
would  seem  that  Washington  (with  equal 
reciprocation  from  Moscow)  has  succeeded 
In  this  important  work. 

There  is  evidence  that  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole  has  approved  of  American  policy 
towards  the  crisis.  This  will  be  welcome  in- 
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deed  to  the  White  House  Wbether  In  the  non- 
Western  parte  of  the  world,  that  Is  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  there  will  be  similar  approval 
Is  less  certain.  But  It  seems  likely  that.  In 
the  West  at  least.  American  diplomatic  stock 
18  higher  than  at  any  time  since  Americas 
massive  Intervention  In  the  Vietnamese  war 
In  the  winter  of  1965  This  provides  an  en- 
couraging background  for  the  almost  Incon- 
ceivably difficult  diplomacy  which  must  now 
begin  In  and  around  the  Middle  East 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 
DESERVES  SUPPORT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
years  ago.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  provide  an  imaginative,  imlque,  and 
sound  program  to  provide  good  housing 
to  very-low-lncome  people;  this  is  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

It  la  Imaginative  for  several  reasons, 
but  chief  among  them  Is  the  fact  that  it 
enables  private  enterprises  to  serve  the 
low-Income  housing  market  directly  for 
the  first  time. 

The  new  feature  embodied  in  the  pro- 
gram Is  the  payment  of  a  rent  supple- 
ment to  the  private  housing  owner  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  rent 
a  poor  family  can  afford,  and  the  market 
rent  for  the  housing  unit  the  family 
needs. 

The  program  is  a  sound  one  It  is  built 
on  the  concept  that  major  involvement 
of  the  private  sector  in  every  endeavor 
brings  efflciencies.  economies,  and  pro- 
gressive Improvement. 

It  does  not  force  the  low- Income  family 
that  Improves  its  lot  In  life  out  of  decent 
housing  and  back  to  the  slums  because 
family  Income  passed  a  certain  limit. 

Instead.  It  encourages  families  to  ad- 
vance, and.  having  done  so.  pay  their  full 
rent. 

This  program  Is  a  hand  up — not  a 
handout. 

Rent  supplement  housing  is  financed  In 
the  traditional  manner. 

The  mortgage  loans  are  made  by  pri- 
vate lenders.  They  bear  Interest  at  the 
market  rate,  and  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

The  money  for  rent  supplements  and 
the  authority  to  contract  to  pay  the  sup- 
plements are  provided  in  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  provided  the  basic 
program  about  2  years  ago 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  act  as 
quickly  as  we  might  have  to  get  it  under 
way. 

It  was  not  until  May  1966 — about  9 
months  later — that  contract  authority 
for  rent  supplements  was  provided  in 
supplemental  appropriations 

In  the  Intervening  months  there  was  a 
live^  public  debate  about  the  merits  of 
this  housing  aid  for  low -Income  families. 
This  discussion  has  continued  for 
about  2  years  Some  comments  have 
been  helpful  and  irvformatlve.  Others, 
unfortunately,  resulted  from  misinfor- 
mation or  lack  of  understanding.  Some 
were  plain  distortions.  These  latter  have 
muddled  the  issue. 

The  latest  variation  on  the  distortion 
theme  goes  like  this:  -There  Is  no  de- 
mand for  the  program." 
This,  of  course.  Is  pure  nonsense 
In  calendar   1966,  Congress  provided 


rent     supplement     contract     authority 
toUllng  $32  million. 

That  allocation  was  exhausted  in  le.ss 
than  a  year 

Project  proposals  continue  to  pour  Into 
the  FHA  offices  at  the  rate  of  about  5.000 
units  a  month. 

Right  now,  FHA  has  enough  proposed 
rent  supplement  units  in  its  pipeline  to 
earmark  $20  million  in  additional  con- 
tract authority. 

In  other  words,  half  of  the  President's 
budget  request  for  rent  supplement 
funds — $40  million— could  be  reserved 
immediately  for  new  projects,  and  with- 
out affirmative  action  by  this  body  and 
this  Congress  there  is  no  contract  au- 
thority. 

In  spite  of  the  public  record,  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  the  charge  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Now  for  the  second  criticism— "The 
program  Is  not  producing  " 

The  record  shows  the  strongest  of  FHA 
multlfamily  housing  mortgage  in.surance 
programs  to  be  section  221 'd'  '3'  hous- 
ing, which  provides  rental  units  for  low- 
income  families  through  below-market 
interest  rate  financing. 

This  program  grew  from  about  8.800 
units  in  fiscal  1962  to  some  24.700  units 
in  fiscal  1966.  Applications  under  the  id' 
131  program  account  for  about  39  per- 
cent of  all  FHA  multlfamily  housmg  ap- 
plications 

The  di'Si  program— FHAs  fa.stest 
growing  rental  program — was  created 
in  mid- 1961  But,  the  first  ■d'i3i  project 
was  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  nearly 
a  year  later. 

By  comparison,  the  rent  supplement 
program  had  a  project  in  occupancy 
within  7  months  after  it  was  funded. 

A  number  of  projects  are  now  in  op- 
eration and  about  800  families  are  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  rent  supplements 
Some  of  these  projects  were  created  by 
rehabilitation  of  .sound  but  rundown  ex- 
isting housing.  Others  are  houslng-for- 
the-elderly  projects  that  were  under  con- 
struction or  recently  completed 

I  understand  that  scores  of  all-new 
construction  projects  will  be  underway 
this  year   Some  already  are  being  built. 
So   much   for  the   program's  produc- 
tivity. 

There  is  another  crtticl.sm — more  of- 
ten implied  than  stated.  That  Is.  "The 
rent  supplement  program  somehow 
really  does  not  serve  the  pKXjr  " 

Let  us  review  briefly  some  of  this  pro- 
grams  requirements. 

First,  eligible  tenants  must  have  in- 
comes at  or  below  those  for  admission  to 
public  housing  In  the  locality. 

Total  family  as.sets  cannot  exceed 
$2,000  unless  the  applicant  is  62  or  older; 
then  the  limit  Is  $5,000 

In  addition,  eligible  tenants  must 
qualify  as  displaced  by  govenunental  ac- 
tion, be  elderly  or  handicapped,  living 
in  substandard  housing,  or  be  without 
housing  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Eligible  tenants  pay  25  percent  of  fam- 
ily Income  toward  the  rent.  Any  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  economic  rent 
Is  met  by  the  supplement  paid  directly 
to  the  private  project  owner. 

If  family  Income  changes,  so  does  the 


supplement.  Thus.  It  Is  possible  for  the 
family  to  better  Itself  economically,  pay 
the  full  rental,  and  not  have  to  move. 

The  housing  Is  privately  planned, 
owned,  and  operated.  The  private  owner 
selects  his  tenants,  and  there  are  the 
usual  landlord-tenant  relationships. 

Rent  supplement  housing  develop- 
ments are  subject  to  local  taxing  author- 
ity. 

They  are  modest  in  design,  but  there 
Is  no  institutional  or  project  look  to 
them.  This  is  a  private  housing  program. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  most  productive 
program. 

More  than  33,600  families  will  have  a 
decent  home  because  of  It.  This  is  the 
progress  to  date. 

We  have  in  our  hands  the  potential  for 
Its  greater  service  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  requested  $40  million  in  contract 
authority  would  provide  about  44,000 
poor  families  with  housing  that  meets 
the  American  standard. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  join  with  me 
In  full  support  and  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT— VIEWS  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 11  of  this  year  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDNALLl,  who  is  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  its  Housing  subcommit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  describing  what 
at  the  time  was  the  plan  which  has  since 
been  embodied  in  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act,  S.  1592 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  cir- 
culated an  unsigned  memorandum  crit- 
ical of  the  proposal  as  It  then  stood. 

After  3  arduous  months  of  re-search 
and  development,  the  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  was  introduced,  with  numer- 
ous and  important  improvements  over 
the  January  version,  on  April  20.  The 
following  day  Secretary  Weaver  of  HUD 
Issued  a  nine-page  statement  sharply 
critical  of  the  proposal,  drawing  upon  the 
earlier  HUD  memorandum. 

Subsequently,  on  June  10.  Secretai-y 
Weaver  was  interviewed  by  United  Press 
International  and  again  commented  on 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act. 

In  order  to  clarify  certain  misconcep- 
tions about  the  act,  and  to  offer  a  dol- 
lars-and-cents  analysis  of  its  potential 
benefits  to  lower  income  families,  I  have 
had  prepared  a  statement  which  ad- 
dre.sses  itself  to  these  criticisms  and  mis- 
understandings, dated  June  20. 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest  this  state- 
ment has  generated,  I  feel  that  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  make  its  contents  available 
to  the  public  I  thus  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  HUD  memorandum  of 
January  31.  Secretary  Weaver's  state- 
ment of  April  21.  excerpts  from  Secre- 
tary Weaver's  UPI  interview  of  June  10, 
and  the  text  of  my  analysis  of  June  20  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


\ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Unsigned  memorandum  dated  Jan.  31.  1967, 
referring    to    National    Home    Ownership 
Foundation     plan     as     described     in     the 
CoNGRESSiONAi.  RECORD  of  Jan.  11,  1967] 
A  New  Dawn  for  Our  CrriES— A  Home- 
ownership  Achievement  Pi-an 

(.'Vs  described  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy) 

SUMMARY    or   proposal 

A  new  private  nonprofit  corporation  would 
be  chartered  by  Congress — the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  Inc.  (NHOP). 
Two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors  of  NHOP 
would  be  drawn  from  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  and  the  remainder  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

NHOP's  function  would  be  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  local  nonprofit  housing  as- 
sociations (LNHA)  and  to  provide  them  with 
technical  assistance,  trained  personnel  and 
some  of  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  their 
activities. 

The  function  of  the  LNHA's  would  be  to  ( 1 ) 
prepare  low-income  families  for  homeowner- 
ship  by  providing  them  with  a  basic  educa- 
tion, on-the-job  training  and  other  forms  of 
counseling:  (2)  acquire  substandard  dwell- 
ing units;  (3)  hire  contractors  who,  using 
low-cost  techniques  and  the  trainees  re- 
cruited In  the  area  being  rehabilitated,  will 
rehabilitate  the  dwelling  units;  (4)  sell  to 
the  low-Income  families  these  remodeled 
units;  (5)  finance  their  purchase  by  a  mort- 
gage loan  the  Interest  on  which  would  vary 
depending  primarily  on  the  need  and  the  in- 
come of  the  buyer  and  the  cost  of  the  unit. 

The  financing  of  the  program  would  be  as 
follows : 

(1)  NHOP  will  have  the  blanket  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  to  channel  funds  to  the 
LNHAs  from  existing  Government  programs 
to  cover  Its  training  and  counseling  services. 

(2)  NHOP  will  Issue  Federally  tax  exempt 
debentures  in  the  private  money  market. 
These  bonds  will,  in  effect,  be  Federally  guar- 
anteed— that  is.  they  will.  In  case  of  default 
be  exchangeable  for  equivalent  government 
securities.  They  will  have  an  Interest  rate 
pegged  to  the  rate  of  prime  commercial 
bonds.  An  initial  subscription  of  up  to  $100 
million  will  be  made  by  the  Government, 
which  money  will  be  repayable  without  In- 
terest. A  further  source  of  funds  would  be 
the  sale  by  NHOP  of  some  of  the  mortgage 
loans  It  has  received  from  LNHA  to  PNMA, 
which  would  purchase  these  uninsured 
below-market-lnterest-rate  mortgages  at  par. 
using  Special  Assistance  Funds  furnished  by 
the  Treasury. 

(3)  FHA  will  Insure  the  new  owner  against 
losing  his  heme  due  to  curtailment  of  In- 
come through  111  health  or  economic  reces- 
sions The  cost  of  this  insurance  will  be 
borne  by  borrowers  under  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gages. 

analysis 

Delegation    of    sovereign    power    to    private 

corporation 

The  program  is  administratively  weak  in 
that  there  Is  vinbrldled  delegation  of  power 
to  a  nongovernmental  corporation.  The  pro- 
posal grants  to  a  private  corporation  the 
power  not  only  to  siphon  funds  from  Con- 
pres.<;lonally  authorized  programs  but  to 
plediie  the  credit  of  the  tJnited  States.  Con- 
trol by  legislative  and  executive  branches  Is 
so  weak  as  to  run  the  substantial  risk  of  the 
program  being  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Judicial  branch. 

The  ba^ic  financing  aid's  specified  cannot 
prxn'ide  hoiixtng  for  the  poor 
The  crucial  element  of  the  plan — develop- 
ing a  method  to  make  It  possible  to  rehabill- 
t.Ue  housing  at  a  price  which  puts  It  within 
reach  of  the  poor — Is  also  its  weakest  spot. 


There  Is  no  Indication  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  hired  contractors  »wlU  achieve  the 
"low-coet  technique"  which  has  as  yet  elud- 
ed such  giants  of  United  States  Industry 
as  United  States  Steel  and  U.S.  Gypsum. 
Without  such  a  technological  breakthrough, 
the  major  financial  mechanism  specified  by 
the  proposal — low  interest  rate  money 
achieved  through  using  Federal  credit  and 
F"ederal  guarantees,  and  through  exemptions 
from  Income  taxes,  Is  barely  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce lower  middle  Income  housing,  let  alone 
low-income  hoioslng. 

Yet  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  pro- 
posed use  of  Federal  credit  and  guarantees, 
and  tax  exemption  could  be  very  great.  The 
proposal  clearly  contemplates  amending  "the 
PNMA  laws  to  provide  the  PNMA  purchase 
of  a  specified  amount  of  NHOP-held  mort- 
gages In  order  to  revolve  the  financing 
funds."  But  the  proposal  carefully  avoids  the 
question  of  how  much  in  Federal  funds 
PNMA  would  need.  Every  below-mar- 
ket-lnterest-rate mortgage  acqtilred  by  the 
NHOP  would  have  to  be  purchased  by 
PNMA  vrtth  Treasiiry  funds  If  the  NHOP  Is  to 
be  able  to  "turn  over"  Its  limited  capital  and 
carry  on  any  sizeable  operations.  Assuming 
that  the  average  below-market-lnterest-rate 
mortgage  Is  $10,000,  the  purchase  of  only 
10.000  such  mortgages  a  year  would  reqiUre 
$100  million  In  Treasury  fimds.  In  addition, 
the  loss  m  Federal  tax  revenue  Involved  in 
exempting  from  taxes  the  Interest  payments 
on  NHOP  debentures  would  be  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  interest 
payments. 

The  "Hooker" 

Apparently  In  belated  •  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  basic  financing  aids  specified 
in  the  proposal  cannot  bring  housing  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  poor,  the  author  suggests 
that  Federal  tu-ban  renewal  funds  be  used  to 
help  local  public  agencies  acquire  buildings 
in  "urban  renewal  or  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement areas  for  low-cost  resale  to 
LNHAs".  This  would  permit  LNHAs  to  get 
building  acquired  by  condemnation  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  paid  for  them  (and  per- 
haps as  a  gift  from  the  local  public  agen- 
cies) with  Federal  and  local  fimds  paying 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  buildings  and  the  amount  paid  for  them 
by  the  LNHAs.  While  there  Is  a  specific  and 
sizeable  Federal  and  local  subsidy  involved 
In  this  kind  of  "write  down",  it  can  be  a 
valid  and  desirable  use  of  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Use  of  this  kind  of  a  "write  down" 
can  help  to  accomplish  the  redevelopment  of 
slum  and  blighted  areas  In  accordance  with 
a  public  plan  which  emphasizes  reuse  of  the 
area  for  residential  purposes  by  low-Income 
families. 

However,  the  author,  perhaps  fearful  that 
his  "new-dawn"  proposal  may  work  only 
with  this  kind  of  subsidy,  and  anxious  not 
to  be  limited  to  buildings  in  urban  renewal 
and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas, 
also  recommends  amending  the  urban  re- 
newal laws  "to  permit  the  use  of  urban  re- 
newal funds  for  acquisition  of  building  shells 
for  LNHA  rehabilitation  in  areas  not  pres- 
ently desigruited  aa  urban  renewal  or  con- 
centrated code  enforcement  areas."  [Em- 
pliasls  added)  The  LNHAs  would  thus  be 
given  a  roving  comnUsslon  to  obtain  homes 
(apparently  through  condemnation  by  local 
public  agencies  on  their  behalf)  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  real  cost.  The  write-down  would 
be  borne  by  Federal  and  local  funds. 

There  are  very  serious  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  this  kind  of  indiscriminate  taking 
of  property,  Improving  it  and  conferring  the 
benefits  provided  by  Federal  and  local  funds 
upon  an  'ndlvidual  selected  by  a  private 
nongovernmental  body.  Aside  from  the  very 
questionable  legality  of  this  aspect  of  the 
proposal  If  Federal  fimds  are  going  to  fully 
underwrite  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  producing  bousing  and  the  price  the  poor 
can  afford  to  pay,  we  ought,  at  leas.,  to  be 


told  how  much  this  will  cost  per  house,  who 
will  select  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program, 
and  how  we  will  avoid  windfalls  to  a  bene- 
ficiary whose  Income  rises  and  who  sells  a 
hotise  he  has  acquired  with  substantial 
subsidy. 

JVot   in   the  mainstream  of  housing  finance 

The  program  will  have  a  disruptive  effect 

on  the  existing  structure  of  housing  finance. 

(1)  PNMA  will  be  required  for  the  first 
time  to  purchase  mortgages  on  dwelling  units 
which  are  neither  Insured  nor  based  on  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  under- 
lying security.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage 
may  often  exceed  the  market  value  of  the 
property  (rehabilitation  often  adds  less  to 
the  market  value  of  a  house  than  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work)  and  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  possible  foreclosures  could  be  cata- 
strophic. 

(2)  The  sale  of  tax  exempt,  Federally 
guaranteed  debentures,  which  promise  a 
yield  equal  to  that  of  prime  commercial 
bonds  with  no  risk,  will  tend  to  siphon  funds 
from  the  usual  mortgage  markets,  thereby 
Increasing  the  pressiu-e  on  Interest  rates  and 
the  cost  of  hameownershlp  to  nonsubsldlzed 
families. 

(3)  The  proposal  contemplates  "Insurance 
to  protect  homeowners  against  foreclosures 
due  to  curtailment  of  Income  through  111 
health  or  economic  recession".  If  the  home- 
owners, selected  from  among  the  poor,  are 
required  to  pay  an  actuarial  premium  for  this 
Insurance,  Its  size  would  be  far  more  than 
they  could  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
proposal  assumes  (as  It  appears  to)  FHA 
assumption  of  the  Insurance  payment,  with 
the  risk,  spread  over  all  FHA  borrowers,  non- 
subsldlzed  families  participating  In  the  FHA 
program  will  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of 
benefits  provided  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  program.  If  subsidized  Insurance  is  to 
be  provided  the  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram, its  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  entire 
society,  not  Just  the  person  who  happens  to 
have  an  FHA  mortgage. 

SUMMARY 

While  well-lntentloned,  the  "New  Dawn" 
proposal  Indicates  little  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  developing  bousing  within 
the  economic  means  of  poor  people.  The  pro- 
posal Is  totally  unsupported  by  any  factual 
analysis  of  the  problems  Involved  or  the 
Impact  of   Its   purported   solutions. 

It  Is  predicated  on  a  reasonable  notion — 
that  the  provision  of  housing  within  the 
means  of  the  poor  requires  some  subsidy. 
But  there  is  not  an  iota  of  cost  analysis  of 
what  kind  of  subsidy  would  be  required  to 
make  housing  available  at  low  enough  costs 
for  low-income  families  to  afford.  Beyond 
statements  of  good  intentions  and  financial 
Juggling,  there  Is  only  one  phrase  devoted  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation — "The  plan  by  opening  up  a 
mass  market  for  housing  rehabilitation 
products  and  techniques,  would  stimulate 
technological   advances   In    those   fields." 

There  may  be  great  potential  for  the  appli- 
cation of  technological  advances  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  rehabilitation  products 
and  techniques.  But  the  comparatively  small 
additional  expenditiues  the  'New  Dawn"  pro- 
posal would  add  to  the  present  $11  billion  a 
year  being  spent  on  housing  rehabilitation 
will  not  by  Itself  stimulate  the  development 
of  either  new  proc'ucts  or  new  techniques. 

Relatively  speedy  duplication  of  space-age 
technology  to  housing  rehabilitation  will 
require  public  subsidy.  There  are  no  corpo- 
rate giants  In  the  whole  rehabilitation  in- 
dustry with  the  resources  or  the  competence 
to  develop  the  new  products  and  techniques 
that  may  be  found. 

In  addition,  significant  reductions  In  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  will  be  possible  only 
if  substantial  numbers  of  houses  to  be  re- 
habilitated can  be  assembled  In  one  place  and 
worked  on  at  one  time. 
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Although  It  Is  sup^rflclal  and  seeks  an 
easy  "MaCtlaon  Avenue"  solution— home- 
ownerehlp — to  the  complex  problem  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  the  poor,  the  pro- 
posal should  not  be  totally  condemned  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  It  purports  to  be  a  New  Dawn 
for  Our  Cities".  Subject  to  revision  and  re- 
nnement.  and  supported  by  factual  analysis, 
a  reasonable  pilot  or  experimental  home- 
ownership  program  could  be  developed  which 
would  be  helpful  to  some  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies In  achieving  better  housing  and  living 
conditions  But  to  pretend  that  such  a  pro- 
gram could  have  any  massive  Impact  Is  to 
deceive  and  raise  false  hopes  while  deferring 
the  seeirch  for  realistic  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  urban  living 

Statement  bt  Robert  C  Wjaver.  Secretary, 
u.s.  d«»a«tment  or  housing  and  urban 
Development,  on  the  Prop,  sed  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  April 
21.  1967 

While  well-intentioned,  the  pro{X)sal  for 
a  National  Home  Ownership  F\)undatlon  in- 
dicates Uttle  real  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  producing  housing  within  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  poor  people  The  proposal 
Is  based  on  a  reasonable  notion — that  provid- 
ing bousing  the  poor  can  afford  will  require 
some  subaldy.  But  it  is  totally  unsupported 
by  any  factual  analyses  as  to  the  kind,  and 
amount,  o*  subsidy  that  would  be  required 
for  workable  home  ownership  by  poor  fam- 
ilies. Despite  glowing  statements  of  good  in- 
tentions and  a  bewildering  maze  of  financial 
Juggling,  it  provides  a  wholly  Inadequate 
subsidy  to  the  low-income  home  buyer  at  an 
Incalculable  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer 

The  proposal  has  a  number  of  serious  de- 
fects: 

It  fall*  to  Involve  local  government 
It  falls  to  connect  adequately  lu  provisions 
to   local   communities'    plans   for    their   own 
growth  or  redevelopment. 

It  falls  to  coordinate  the  assistance  it  might 
provide  with  existing  Federal  and  local  pro- 
grams. 

It  falls  to  provide  adequately  for  the  relo- 
cation of  people  who  may  be  displaced. 

It  falls  to  provide  the  means  for  families 
of  low  Incomes  to  own  their  own  homes 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  urban  poor  have  Incomes  stable 
enough  to  undertake  home  ownership. 

And  It  unnecessarily  proliferates  Federal 
programs  for  housing  assistance,  and  greatly 
complicates  the  governmental  machinery  for 
assisting  housing  and  the  growth  and  rede- 
velopment of  our  cities. 

Thus.  It  does  not  hold,  as  the  supfxarters 
have  said,  "great  promise  for  rebuilding  de- 
caying urban  and  rural  areas  and  providing 
decent  bousing  for  their  people  " 

Nor  la  the  idea  of  home  ownership  for  the 
poor  as  novel  as  this  profxjsal  implies  On 
March  15.  1967,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  housing  program  for  low-Income 
families  saying;  For  many  American 
families,  home  ownership  Is  a  source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  of  commitment  to  commu- 
nity life.  .  .  .  We  learn  how  best  to  help  low- 
Income  families  to  own  their  own  homes  " 

THE    PROGRAM 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  is 

A  federal  guarantee  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  up  to  92  billion  In  debentures  to  be 
Issued  by  a  Federally-chartered  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  and 

An  Interest  subsidy  p.Ud  by  the  U  S  Tre.%s- 
sury  to  reduce  monthly  payments  on  In- 
dividual mortgages 

The  Foundation  would  use  the  borrowed 
money  to  make  loans  to  variou.s  local  non- 
profit organizations  which,  in  turn,  would 
use  the  funds  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  pri- 
vate housing  for  sale  to  low-Income 
purchasers. 

The  low-Income  purchaser  of  the  housing 
would  obtain  a  mortgage  either  from  a  pri- 


v.tte  lending  institution  at  whatever  Interest 
r.ite  w;i8  required  by  that  Institution,  or.  and 
moct  likely,  from  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Treasury  Department  would  pay 
monthly  on  behalf  of  the  low-Income  pur- 
chaser, a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the 
mortgage 

Under  the  statutory  formula  In  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Interest  subsidy  payment  would 
range  from  3  percent  to  a  fr.iction  over  4 
percent  during  dltTerent  perlcxls  of  time  At 
thf  present  time  und^r  the  formul.i  In  the 
bi::.  the  Federal  interest  supplement  pay- 
ment would  be  4^g  percent  of  the  Interest 
i)!i  the  mortgage 

To  pay  this  Interest  subsidy,  contracts 
wuuld  be  executed  which  would  obligate  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  1968  to  appropriate  $10 
million  per  year  for  30  years,  and  this  obli- 
gation could  be  lncre;ised  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $30  million  annually,  and  lncre;i.sed  In 
fiscal  year  1970  to  $60  million  per  year. 

The  most  disheartening  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal Is  that  while  Its  potential  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  Is  very  great,  Its  benefit  to  the  poor 
families  It  seeks  to  help  Is  very   limited 

The  Interest  payment  subsidy  that  Treas- 
ury wiiuld  pay  to  private  lenders  would  not 
reduce  housing  costs  enough  to  enable  low- 
Income   families   to   afford   home  ownership 

In  large  measure,  this  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  mortgage  Interest  rate  paid  by 
low-Income  purchasers  of  homes  under  the 
proposil  would  have  to  be  around  6'j  per- 
cent The  National  Home  Ownership  Poun- 
d.itlon  would  have  to  pay  close  to  6  percent 
for  money  that  It  could  borrow  In  the  capital 
market  After  adding  \  percent  that  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
would  be  required  to  pay  Treasury  as  an  In- 
surance premium,  plus  a  small  margin  for 
operating  expenses  of  the  NHOF  and  the 
local  nonprofit  organization,  the  mortgage 
would  have  to  bear  a  6'^  percent  Interest 
rate  Any  private  lender  making  a  30-year 
uninsured  mortgage  loan  would  also  require 
a  61 .,    percent   Interest   rate 

The  subsidy,  based  on  the  statutory  for- 
mula, could  cover  up  to  about  4'*  percent  of 
the  61 2  percent  interest  This  would  be  equal 
to  $32  50  for  a  $12,500  mortgage  with  30-year 
maturity  The  $32  50  subsidy  would  reduce 
the  monthly  housing  expenses  required  of 
the  homeowner  to  about  $100  per  month  To 
pay  this  amount  with  an  expenditure  of  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  Income,  families 
would  require  a  $6,000  annual  Income  Even 
If  they  were  to  spend  up  to  25  percent  of  In- 
come for  housing,  they  would  need  an  In- 
come of  at  least  $4,800  Thus,  the  program 
would  not  subsidize  home  ownership  for  the 
low-income  families  that  now  are  housed  In 
public  housing,  where  the  median  Income  of 
non-elderly  families  Is  $3,225 

In  addition,  the  mortgage  limits.  $12  500 
and  $15,000  In  high  costs  areas,  would  not 
permit  the  construction  of  single-family 
homes  in  most  of  the  cities  where  the  urban 
poor  are  concentrated  Thus,  not  only  would 
the  propos.^l  provide  Inadequate  subsidies  for 
low-income  home  purchasers,  but  the  mort- 
gage limits  would  not  enable  the  construction 
of  the  type  of  housing  promised  by  the  spon- 
sors 

The  failure  of  the  proposal  to  Involve  local 
government  means  that  It  cannot  become  a 
major  Instrument  for  revitalizing  urban 
slums  and  blighted  areas  Good  housing 
exists  only  In  good  neighborhoods  Blighted 
neighborhoods  c.innot  be  Improved  without 
the  p.irtlcipation  of  l<5C.il  government  Need- 
ed public  facilities  and  services  can  only  be 
provided  through  the  action  of  local  gov- 
ernment 

The  local  governing  body  has  to  be  In- 
volved in  any  large-scale  attempt  to  Improve 
neighborhoods  For  code  enforcement  and 
other  public  action  are  basic  to  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation  The  use  of  the  local  gov- 
erning body's  power  of  eminent  domain   Is 


essential  to  putting  together  a  large  enough 
group  of  houses  to  be  rehabilitated,  or  a 
large  enough  piece  of  land  on  which  new 
hou.ses  are  to  be  constructed,  on  an  economic 
ba.sis 

In  addition,  only  with  the  help  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  community  can  ade- 
quate provisions  be  made  for  the  relocation 
of  people  displaced  from  substandard  hous- 
ing by  a  rehabilitation  program  The  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  of 
HUD  have,  after  great  effort  and  tough  ad- 
niuilstratlve  requirements,  achieved  etlectlve 
relocation;  but  their  experience  documents 
the  fact  that  well-motivated  non-profit  or- 
ganizations do  not  succeed  In  this  area.  Ef- 
fective relocation  requires  public  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  a  continuing  public 
Involvement 

The  failure  of  the  proposal  to  Involve  local 
government  may  result  In  the  activities  ac- 
tually harming  a  local  community's  plans 
for  Its  redevelopment  or  growth.  Since,  un- 
der the  proposal,  non-profit  groups  need  not 
In  any  way  coordinate  their  activities  with 
local  public  activities,  their  actions  may  dis- 
rupt or  conflict  with  local  pvibllc  programs 
of  social  and  other  assistance,  which  aid 
neighborhood  rehabilitation. 

The  technical  services  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  foundation  have  not  been  ex- 
plicitly considered  In  terms  of  costs.  But  all 
experience  to  date  Indicates  that  they  are 
as  expensive  as  they  are  necessary.  By  pro- 
viding no  explicit  adequate  financing  to  cover 
these  costs,  the  proposal  appears  to  require 
they  be  covered  In  the  mortgage.  Since  there 
Is  no  maximum  on  the  cost  that  will  be 
charged  for  these  purposes,  a  slg:nlficant  part 
of  the  benefits  of  an  Interest  rate  subsidy 
could  be  eaten  up  if  the  technical  assistance 
Is  on  a  meaningful  scale. 

The  proposal  falls  In  Its  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  low-Income  purchaser.  The  proposal 
to  develop  Insurance  to  protect  the  purchaser 
against  Inability  to  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment because  of  disability,  or  unemployment, 
Is  hopelessly  naive.  There  Is  little  hope  that 
private  insurance  companies,  without  sub- 
stantial subsidy,  can  provide  the  insurance 
needed   at   acceptable   rates. 

This  Administration  has  long  been  experi- 
menting with  and  developing  a  group  of 
programs  to  achieve  maximum  Involvement 
of  private  enterprise  In  rebuilding  our  cities 
In  the  process,  we  have  developed  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  turnkey  approach 
to  public  housing,  and  the  221(d)(3)  mod- 
erate-income   housing    program. 

Only  last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
SuUlvan  Amendment  which  utilises  Section 
221id)  (3)  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing  for  non-profit  groups  for  re- 
sale to  families  of  very  low  Income,  Thus  we 
have  already  developed  a  method  of  achiev- 
ing, without  additional  and  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  the  home  ownership 
objectives  of   the   proposal. 

We  are  also  undertaking  a  demonstration 
program  to  supply  the  answers  to  the  very 
questions  that  remain  unanswered  in  the 
proposal  In  his  message  on  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty  the  President  directed  me  to  carry 
out  a  low-income  home  ownership  program, 
so  that  we  may  learn  how  to  help  low- income 
families  own  their  own  homes  Among  the 
matters  to  be  probed  are  how  to  identify 
low-Income  families  with  the  potential  to 
build  an  ownership  equity  in  a  home  md  how 
to  make  self-help  operative  In  an  urban  set- 
ting; what  Is  the  practicability  of  insurance 
against  foreclosures  because  of  Idleness  or 
unemployment,  and  how  to  develop  a  leas 
costly  house. 

We  have  also  conducted  and  sponsored  a 
series  of  local  experiments  involving  many 
forms  of  cooperation  between  private  enter- 
prise and  government.  As  these  developments 
occur,  we  have  discovered  two  basic  facts. 
First,  this  m.iximum  private  Involvement  Is 
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complex  and  cannot  be  done  In  a  one-shot, 
isolated  way.  Second,  there  must  be  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  private  enterprise  and 
government  at  all  levels  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

This  Administration  welcomes  Interest  In 
urban  development  and  the  rebuilding  of  de- 
clining urban  and  rural  areas.  We  are  en- 
couraged, too.  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  agree- 
ment between  the  Administration  and  the 
supporters  of  this  proposal  on  certain  basic 
goals.  All  of  us  are  dedicated  to  maximum 
involvement  of  private  enterprise  in  housing 
and  urban  development  and  the  Increase  of 
home  ownership  opportunity  among  aspiring 
low-Income  families. 

.\£,  the  proposal  is  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  we  hope  that  Its  analysis  will  af- 
ford the  basis  for  a  bi-partisan  support  of 
effective  legislation  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
domestic    life. 

On  the  Percy  Proposal 
(Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  HtTO,  UPI  in- 
terview program,  "From  the  People,"  Wash- 
ington. June  10,  19671 

Q:  Republicans  say  tliat  we  are  not  get- 
ting private  enterprise  Interested  enough  In 
fixing  up  the  cities.  Senator  Percy  has  put 
In  a  bill  to  establish  some  kind  of  home 
ownership  foundation  which  would  raise  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  In  the  private  market 
and  then  relend  it  to  moderate-low-income 
people  so  they  can  buy  their  own  homes. 
What  about  that  program,  that  approach? 
Dr.  Weaver:  Let  me  say  two  things.  As  far 
as  the  objective  of  having  home  ownership 
among  the  people  with  low  incomes,  I  think 
it  is  Just  like  being  against  sin.  I  think  every- 
body would  take  that  position.  However,  I 
think  to  promise  large  numbers  of  low  In- 
come people  that  In  the  immediate  future 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
home  ownership  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
and  it  can  be  a  cruel  hoax  because  In  many 
Instances  with  these  extremely  low  down 
payments,  with  these  long  periods  of  loans 
after  three  years  they  will  have  a  negative 
equity.  And  if  they  lose  their  Jobs,  or  If 
they  are  sick,  they  will  lose  their  home.  And 
If  you  think  you  have  disiUusiomnent  and 
you  think  you  have  despair  and  potential 
violence  in  the  ghetto  now,  what's  going  to 
happen  if  this  occurs  in  large  numbers?  And 
this  plan  sa>-s  this  is  going  to  be  protected 
by  an  insurance  program  which  is  not  going 
to  be  subsidized.  Well  we  know  that  you 
can't  do  this  without  a  subsidy  or  the  insur- 
ance program  is  no  good.  And  these  people 
are  going  to  lose  their  homes  under  this  pro- 
gram. Finally  the  Percy  program  involves 
an  extremely  complicated  whole  new  system 
of  maclilnery  from  a  party  which  wants  to 
cut  down  on  government.  They're  setting  up 
a  whole  new  machinery  of  government  and 
neglecting  existing  units  which  can  do  this, 
and  under  the  SuUlvan  bill  are  doing  this. 
But  under  the  Sullivan  bill  we  are  taking 
the  position  that  we  have  to  walk  and  crawl 
before  we  can  run.  And  we  are  doing  this 
as  a  demonstration  and  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  find  out  what  are  some  of  the  basic 
problems.  And  we  axe  not  promising  that 
this  is  going  to  be  the  universal  approach 
to  all  of  these  things.  We  are  tying  this  In 
to  the  other  programs,  as  contrasted  to  the 
Percy  program  which  would  be  out  there 
by  Itself  and  would  not  be  coordinated  with 
all  that's  going  on. 

Q:  Well  what  is  this  Sullivan  bill? 
Dr.  Weaver:  The  Sullivan  bill  is  a  bill 
which  w^s  passed  last  year  using  the  221(d) 
(3)  program,  the  31  Interest  money  on  home 
ownership.  But  it's  on  an  experimental  basis. 
We  have  $20  million  which  we  are  financing 
this  with  under  the  Fanny  Mae  program. 
Q :  Isn't  there  a  danger  that  some  of  those 
people  will  lose  their  homes? 

Dr.  Weaver:  Yes.  but  this  would  be  In  the 
hundreds  not  In  the  lO's.  15's  and  the  20 
thousands. 


The  National  Home  Ownership  Pot^dation 
Act — Factdal  Analysis  of  Statement  bt 
Robert  C.  Weavek,  Secretakt  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development,  Issued  April  21, 
1967 

(Prepared  by  the  office  of  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy) 
On  the  day  following  Introduction  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Act  (S,  1592— 
H,R.  8820) ,  Secretary  Weaver  Issued  a  nine 
page  statement  attacking  the  NHOF  pro- 
posal on  vaFlous  grounds.  The  purpose  of 
this  memo  Is  to  analyze  Secretary  Weaver's 
criticisms  In  order  that  their  merit  may  be 
evaluated. 

I.  the  role  of  local  government 
The    first    principal    thrust    of    Secretary 
Weaver's  statement  is  that  the  NHOFA  "fails 
to  involve  local  governments." 

Close  reading  of  the  NHOFA  reveals: 

1.  "local  public  agency"  defined  for  later 
use  in  section  3(d) . 

2.  "local  nonprofit  housing  association" 
defined  broadly  enough  to  include  a  public 
or  quasi-public  local  agency  (section  3(e)), 
which  point  is  explicitly  stated  In  the  ex- 
planatory memorandum  accompanying  the 
legislation  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  reads: 

"A  public  corporation  designed  to  provide 
housing  could  presumably  qualify  as  a  local 
nonprofit  housing  association."  ' 

3.  The  Foundation,  in  fvirthering  the  pur- 
f>ose  of  the  Act,  required  to  "make  maximum 
use  of  existing  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  firms,,  consultants,  and  pro- 
grams." (section  101(a)). 

4.  The  Board  of  the  Foundation  composed 
of,  among  others,  "two  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  locol  puhlic  agencies." 
(section  102(b)). 

5.  The  Technical  Assistance  Service  au- 
thorized "to  assist  eligible  borrowers  in  secur- 
ing the  participation  of  local  business  firms, 
financial  institutions,  religious  organizations, 
educational  institutions,  labor  unions,  foun- 
dations and  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  associations,  local  public  agencies, 
and  all  other  such  groups  in  homeownership 
programs."  (secUon  108(a)  (3) ) . 

6.  The  Technical  Assistance  Service  au- 
thorized "to  assist  eligible  borrowers  to  ob- 
tain, through  both,  public  and  private  chan- 
nels, the  access  to  supporting  programs  in 
the  fields  of  training,  employment,  and 
counseling",  etc.  (section  108(a)(6)). 

7.  The  eligible  borrower,  as  a  condition  for 
obtaining  a  Foundation  loan,  required  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  the  course  of  planning 
and  developing  its  program.  It  "shall  have 
consulted  with  the  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  agencies",  (section  110(a) 
(13)). 

8.  The  Foundation  authorized  "to  enter 
into  a  coadjuvant  agreement  with  any  pri- 
vate Individual,  corporation,  or  institution, 
or  with  any  State  or  local  public  agency." 
(section  112). 

9.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  amended  to 
require  that  a  local  governing  body  explicitly 
find  that  a  proposed  urban  renewal  plan  will 
afford  maximum  opportunity,  consistent  with 
the  sound  needs  of  the  locality  as  a  whole, 
for  the  rehabilitation  or  redevelopment  of  the 
urban  renewal  area  by  private  enterprise  "or 
nonprofit  organizations  including  eligible 
borrowers"  as  defined  In  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  (section  202), 

10.  Local  urban  renewal  agencies  author- 
ized to  convey  urban  renewal  property  at  fair 


'  Note  that,  under  Secretary  Weaver's  221 
(h)  mortgage  Insurance  program,  relied 
upon  by  him  as  the  answer  to  the  Percy 
proposal,  only  a  "private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association"  could  obtain  FHA  insur- 
ance. The  NHOP  plan  would  include  both 
local  public  instrumentalities  and  limited- 
dividend  sponsors. 


value  to  an  eligible  borrower  under  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
(Section  203). 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  of  the 
Act  itself  linking  together  the  Home  Owner- 
ship program  and  local  government,  supple- 
mentary comment  by  the  Act's  sponsors  adds 
additional  support.  Senator  Percy's  Special 
Assistant,  addressing  the  National  League  of 
Cities  on  March  13  on  the  Home  Ownership 
proposal,  stated : 

"How  can  local  government  cooperate  if 
this  program  were  installed?  Well  first  of  all, 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment is  the  prestige  of  the  mayor.  If  a 
mayor  puts  his  endorsement  and  his  prestige 
.ind  support  behind  it.  It  would  of  course 
be  a  tremendous  advantage  to  a  local  non- 
prcfit   association. 

"Secondly,  programs  of  code  enforcement 
which  most  mayors  are  now  aggressively  pur- 
suing could  certainly  tie  in  very  well  in  pro- 
moting this  kind  of  urban  rebuilding.  Open 
space  programs,  taking  advantage  of  the  701 
programs  of  HUD  or  locally  financed  pro- 
grams, would  of  course  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  neighborhood  development  as 
would  improvement  of  community  facilities 
and  schools. 

"Building  code  modernization,  a  task 
which  faces  many  cities  today,  would  be  an 
additional  help  insofar  as  it  would  help  per- 
mit the  use  of  new  technological  means  of 
providing  decent  housing  which  are  not 
presently  allowed  by  building  codes,  which 
In  many  cases  were  drafted  30  or  40  years 
ago. 

"Tax  abatements  or  tax  freezes  at  the  pre- 
rehabilitatlon  level  for  some  period  .  .  . 
would  of  course  help  hold  the  cost  down  to 
low  income  buyers  and  thus  make  home 
ownership  more  available  to  more  people. 

"We  have  also  included  a  rather  ingenious 
method  whereby  a  city  housing  authority 
could  generate  a  great  deal  of  local  slum 
improvement  without  Incurring  any  substan- 
tial overhead.  It  would  work  something  like 
this:  the  public  authority  would  issue  Its 
own  tax  exempt  bonds  at,  say  3'yc.  With  the 
proceeds  it  would  purchase  an  equivalent 
amount  of  equal  term  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  bonds,  also  at  3'"r.  With 
those  proceeds,  the  Foundation  would  make 
a  previously  arranged  loan,  or  number  of 
loans,  to  local  associations  working  In  that 
city  at  the  31  rate,  which  would  of  course 
lowe;;  the  costs  to  the  home  buyer. 

"The  local  associations  would  transmit  the 
mortgages  to  the  Foundation  or  its  local 
agent  In  repaj'ment  of  the  loan, 

•As  the  mortgagor  made  his  regular  pay- 
ments on  his  mortgage,  the  Foundation 
would  service  the  bonds  sold  to  the  public 
authority,  which  in  turn  would  service  Its 
own  tax  exempts.  At  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  Foundation  would  retire  Its  bonds,  and 
the  authority  would  retire  Its  bonds, 

"While  this  may  sound  complicated,  upon 
some  reflection  I  think  you  can  see  that 
the  city  authority  here — or  a  State  authority 
for  that  matter — could  get  the  results  with- 
out ever  having  to  get  into  the  management 
and  mortgage  marketing  business.  We  think 
this  offers  a  really  exciting  way,  susceptible 
to  many  Imaginative  innovations,  for  a  re- 
sfKJnslve  city  government  to  stimulate  pro- 
grams right  in  its  city." 

It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  substantial 
thought  has  been  given  to  ensuring  a  co- 
operative working  relationship  between 
Foundation-financed  projects  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Indeed,  as  Secretary  Weaver  points 
out.  such  cooperation  Is  certainly  essential 
to  the  success  of  local  organizations  working 
through   the   National  Foundation.^ 


-  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Secretary 
Weaver's  221(h),  221(d)(3),  and  rent  sub- 
sidy programs  do  not  require  the  approval 
of  elected  local  officials. 
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n.    ASSISTANCE    TO    POO«    FAMtl-IES.     COSTS    AND 
LEVERACC 

The  other  rr..iin  thrust  of  Secretary 
Weavers  statement  Is  the  charge  that  the 
NHOF  plan  would  be  Inadequate  to  help 
lower  Income  families  achieve  home  owner- 
ship, even  though  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  "Incalculable  ' 

Secretary  We:iver  begins  his  analysis  with 
a  factual  error  regardinj?  the  amount  of  in- 
terest payable  by  the  Treasury  as  subsidy  to  a 
home  buyer.  He  states  th.it.  under  the  statu- 
tory formula  in  the  bill  the  Federal  Interest 
subsidy  payment  would  range  from  3  percent 
to  a  fraction  over  4  percent  during  different 
periods  of  time  ■  A  close  reading  of  the 
relevant  section  iU3i.iii  reveals  that  (ai 
nowhere  la  the  figure  3  mentioned,  and 
(b)  the  Interest  subsidy  payment  or  any 
given  mortgage  would  not  vary  during  dif- 
ferent periods  of  tune,  but  would  be  at  a 
fixed  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  average  market 
yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the 
date  of  the  lo^n  or  loan  commitment  Cur- 
rently this  rate  is  around  4',    - 

The  main  point  of  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ment centers  on  the  respective  merits  of  trie 
NHOF  proposal  and  the  221 1  hi  mortgage 
Insurance  program  enacted  In  the  Housing 
and  Orban  Development  Act  of  1966.  This 
program,  known  to  Congress  as  the  Sullivan 
Amendment  after  its  author.  Congress- 
woRuin  Leonor  K  Sullivan  i  D -Mo  » .  essen- 
tially extended  the  existing  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram to  single  fanally  rehablUtated  homes 
for  sale  to  public-housing  eligible  families 
at  below  market  interest  rates  ' 

The  Secretary  makes  these  statements 
(empbaata  added )  : 

"The  interest  payment  that  the  Treasury 
would  pay  to  private  lenders  ( under  the 
NHOP  plan)  would  not  reduce  housing  costs 
enough  to  enable  low  incorne  families  to 
afford  home  ownership  " 

"Only  last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Sullivan  Amendment  which  utilizes  Section 
221(d)(3)  (Jtc)  for  the  acquisition  and  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  housing  for  nonprofit  groups 
for  resale  to  families  of  tery  low  incorne 
Thus  we  have  already  developed  a  method 
of  achieving,  without  additional  and  bur- 
densome administrative  machinery,  the 
home  ownership  objectives  of  the  proposal  ' 
A  CoTnpartJon 
It  Is  thus  Instructive  to  draw  a  comparison 
In  dollars  and  cents  terms  of  the  benefits 
afforded  by  the  respective  proposals.  The 
assumptions  and  computations  used  are 
based  on  standard  FHA  amortisation  sched- 
ules and  on  FHA  instruction  handbook  3700. 
"Program  For  Purchase  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Houalng  for  Resale  to  Low  Income  Pur- 
chasers." (SecUon  221(hi)' 

For  purposes  of  the  example,  assume  a 
family  of  five  in  Washington.  D  C.  with  a 
yearly  gross  income  of  »4100.  or  $343  per 
month.  This  gross  income  is  equal  to  the 
public  bousing  admission  level  in  Washing- 
ton. Subtracting  »9  In  withholding  taxes 
yields  a  monthly  net  effective  Income  of  »333. 
The  FHA  chart.  Prospective  Monthly 
Houalng  EUpense  Related  to  Mortgagor's 
Effective  Monthly  Income.  Washington.  D  C 
Jurisdiction",  reveals  that  the  prospective 
monthly  housing  expense  -  the  total  cost  of 
housing.  Including  debt  service.  Insurance. 
taxes,  utilities,  heat,  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance— for  this  family  would  be  $120  Since 
the  FHA  rule  is  that  debt  service  runs  only 
55 'o  of  prospective  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense, the  debt  service  in  this  case  would  be 
$66  00.  This  is  tiie  maximum  debt  service  a 
$4100  income  family  of  five  in  W.ishlngton. 


'The  221 1  h  I  program  does  not  apply  to 
new  construction  or  to  multlfamily  coopera- 
tive or  condominium  ownership. 

■Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "221(b) 
handbook". 


DC.  can  pay  to  obtain  loan  insurance  under 
the  new  221(h)  program. 

Under  the  221  ih)  program  lo<»ns  will  nor- 
mally be  insured  at  3  r  Interest  for  a  period 
of  20  years  In  certain  cases.  If  a  home  buyer 
cannot  meet  payments  at  this  level,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  extend  the  ma- 
turity to  23  years.  The  25  year  figure  will  be 
used  to  compute  the  maximum  assistance 
available  under  this  amendment 

According  to  standard  FHA  amortization 
schedules,  a  3  "  ,  25  year  mortgage  requires 
a  monthly  debt  service  payment  of  $4  75  per 
thousand  dollars  of  loan.  Thus  with  $66  00 
available  for  debt  service,  the  family  In  ques- 
tion could  afford  a  home  loan  of  $13  "95 
1*66  00  divided  by  4  75.  times   1000). 

Thus,  to  sum  up.  under  the  221(h)  pro- 
grams maximum  terms,  a  $4100  Washington. 
DC.  family  of  five  could  afford  a  $13,895 
mortgage  loan. 

What  income  would  the  same  family  need 
to  afford  a  $13895  mortgage  loan  under  the 
NHOF  program? 

Secretary  Weaver  estimates  that  the  NHOF 
could  make  mortgage  loans  on  a  breakeven 
basis  at  6[-2  '.  interest  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  assistance  the  NHOP  pro- 
gram could  provide  is  governed  hy  the  aver- 
age market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstand- 
ing m<irketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  the  date  of  loan  or  loan  com- 
mitment At  the  time  of  Secretary  Weaver's 
analysts,  that  yield  was,  to  the  next  lower 
quarter  of  a  percent.  4'4';  The  effective  in- 
terest r.=ite  to  be  paid  by  the  h.ime  buyer 
under  the  NHOP  plan  would  then  be  2\', 
16,,  minus  4' 4  .1  The  NHOF  plan  would 
permit  loans  of  30  year  maturity. 

From  the  standard  FHA  amortization 
schedules,  a  2 '4  'p.  30  year  mortgage  requires 
a  monthly  debt  service  payment  of  $3  83  per 
thousand  dollars  of  loan  For  a  home  loan  of 
$13,895.  the  monthly  debt  service  payment 
would  thus  be  $53  22  ($3  83  times  13  895). 
According  to  the  221(h)  handbook,  the 
prospective  overall  monthly  housing  expanse 
would  be  $53  22  divided  by  55";.  or  $96  77. 
Prom  the  FHA  chart  referred  to.  this  amount 
corresponds  to  a  monthly  net  effective  In- 
come of  about  $235.  Since  at  this  income 
there  Is  no  withholding,  this  Is  also  the 
monthly  gross  Income,  yielding  a  maximum 
yeau-ly  gross  income  of  $2820. 

Thus,  using  approved  FH.A  rules,  under  the 
NHOP  program  a  $2820  family  of  five  In 
Washington,  DC.  could  afford  a  $13,895 
mortgage  loan,  while  under  Secretary  Wea- 
ver's 221(h)  program  the  same  family  would 
require  an  income  of  $41iX)  for  the  same 
house. 

While  the  official  position  of  Secretary 
Weaver  is  that  a  lower  Income  family  should 
spend  no  more  than  25  :  of  its  Income  on 
total  housing  costs,  the  FH.A  tables  reflect 
actual  operating  experience  for  section  203 
single  family  homes  Thus  in  some  cases  near 
the  lower  Income  range  families  will  be  found 
actually  allocating  up  to  40  ;.  of  their  in- 
comes for  housing  costs. 

Since  the  sponsors  of  the  NHOF.^  agree 
with  Secretary  Weaver  that  25  c  Is  a  more 
reasonable  number,  this  result  will  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  that  decision,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Secretiiry  Weaver'.^  ofTlclal 
221(h)  regulation  permits  housing  costs  to 
range  up  to  almost  40  .  of  a  poor  family's 
net  effective  Income  To  do  thi.s  the  calcu- 
lated prospective  monthly  housing  expense 
Is  set  equal  to  one  fourth  the  monthly  in- 
come This  shows  that  $96  77  monthly  hous- 
ing expense  (NHOFi  can  be  sustained  by  a 
Washington.  DC  .  family  of  five  with  a  net 
effective  Income  of  $387  a  month  or  $4644 
a  year,  while  a  $120  monthly  housing  expense 
can  be  sustained  by  a  family  with  an  income 
of  $480  a  month  or  $5760  a  year. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  Secretary  Weaver's 
assertion  that  lus  221(h)  program  would  ef- 
fectively help  "very  low  income  '  families. 
while  the  NHOF  program  would  fall  to  help 


even  "low  Income"  families,  does  not  stand 
up  under  close  scrutiny. 

B    Costs  of  the  siibsidy 
It  remains  also  to  examine  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  the  NHOF  plan,  which  Secret -.ry 
Weaver  terms  "incalculable '.  with  the  costs 
of  his  221(hi  program 

Under  the  NHOP  plan,  the  monthly  co-t 
borne  by  the  Treasury,  should  there  be  nj 
subsidy  repayment  by  the  home  buyer,  would 
for  the  example  used  be  the  debt  service 
on  a  6'j'..  30  year.  $13,895  mort.'age.  less 
the  corre?p<jndlng  figure  for  a  2','  mort- 
gage This  amount  from  the  FHA  amortiza- 
tion schedules,  is  $87  96  less  $53  22.  or  $34  74 
Unfortunately,  while  it  is  simple  to  com- 
pute the  subsidy  cost  under  the  NHOP  pro- 
gram, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so  for 
the  221  (hi  program.  In  effect  a  direct  gov- 
ernment lending  progr.un  at  a  below  market 
interest  rate 

The  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fedcr.il 
Credit  Program  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States"  (19631.  in  a  section  headed 
■  Need  i'JT  Measurement  of  Subsidies",  rec- 
ommended, "that  the  subsidy  element  b" 
explicitly  recognized.  The  first  step  should 
be  to  compare  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
borrower  on  direct  Federal  loans  to  be  the 
sum  of  (ai  the  prevailing  market  yield  on 
Government  .securities  of  comparable  ma- 
turities, (b)  an  allowance  for  administrative 
cobts,  and  (C)  an  allowance  for  expected 
lost.es  Similarly,  the  revenues  if  any.  from 
premiums  and  other  fees  charged  on  Insured 
and  guaranteed  loans  should  be  compared 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  administra- 
tive expenses  and  expected  losses  In  the 
guarantee  or   Insurance   program  " 

Clearly  this  computiitlon  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  experts 
Will  vary  in  their  evaluation  of  the  various 
components 

The  point,  however.  Is  that  under  the 
NHOF  program  Congress  and  the  taxpayer 
know  exactly  how  much  is  being  spent,  and 
on  whom,  and  for  what  Under  the  below 
market  Interest  programs  such  as  221(h). 
the  costs  are  buried  far  from  view  In  the 
fin.inclal  underpinnings,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely itscertalned. 

C.  Leverage  effect 
It  is  also  useful  to  compare  the  economic 
leverage  of  Federal  funds  used  as  Interest 
assistance  payments  under  the  NHOF  pro- 
gram, and  as  FSIAA  special  assistance  funds 
under  the  221  (hi  program. 

Assume,  to  conform  to  the  previous  Illus- 
tration, that  the  homes  sold  under  each  pro- 
gram average  $13,895,  and  are  sold  at  the 
most  favorable  terms  afforded  by  each  pro- 
gram, and  that  $10  million  in  Federal  funds 
Is  available  In  each  case. 

Under  the  NHOF  program,  we  have  seen 
that  the  annual  subsidy  cost  in  this  case, 
again  aside  from  any  repayments  by  the 
buyer,  would  be  $416,88  (12  times  $34  74). 
With  $10  million  available  for  Interest  assist- 
ance, some  23,987  homes  could  be  provided 

Since  no  private  lender  will  accept  a  221  (  h ) 
3  mortgage,  FNMA  must  Issue  a  commit- 
ment to  buy  the  mortgage  from  the  private 
lender  as  soon  as  it  Is  made  With  $10  million 
available  for  this  purpose.  FNMA  will  be  able 
to  finance  only  720  such  units  '■ 


•  In  an  tinsigned  memo  circulated  by  the 
Department  of  HUD  In  January  of  1967,  the 
then-current  version  of  the  NHOF  plan  (since 
substantially  revised  1  was  criticl/,od  for  in- 
sufficient leverage  effect  as  follows: 

'The  (NHOF)  proposal  clearly  contem- 
plates amending  the  FNMA  laws  to  provide 
the  FNMA  purchase  of  a  .specified  amount  of 
Fouadalion-held  mortgages  In  order  to  re- 
volve the  financing  funds.  But  the  proposal 
carefully  avoids  the  question  of  how  much 
in  Federal  funds  FNMA  would  need.  Every 
bcUjW-market-lnterest-rate  mortgage  ac- 
quired by  the  Foundation  would  have  to  be 


Under  the  NHOP  plan,  of  course,  again 
leaving  aside  any  subsequent  repayments  of 
the  subsidy,  the  entire  $10  million  Is  spent 
and  not  just  loaned.  Over  the  years,  of 
course,  the  $10  million  used  to  purchase 
mortgages  through  FNMA  In  the  221(h)  pro- 
gram will  be  returned  to  the  Government,  less 
defaults  and  other  costs. 

The  NHOF  plan  has  now  been  revised  to 
eliminate  FNMA  purchase  of  below-market- 
rate-mortgages;  but  the  Department's  earlier 
analysis  is  an  exact  description  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  221(h)  program.  It  would  indeed 
require  $100  million  from  the  Treasury  to 
permit  FNMA  to  take  out  10,000  $10,000  mort- 
gages under  221 (hi . 

To  create  23.987  new  homes  at  $13,895  each 
under  221(h)  would  require  an  immediate 
special  assistance  appropriation  of  $333.3 
million.  The  statutory  limitation  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  this  program  indicates  not  only  its 
limitations  but  also  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing larger  amounts  given  the  present  war- 
time budget  situation  The  NHOF  program, 
by  contrast,  would  get  the  same  results  In 
delivered  housing  for  an  annual  budget  out- 
lay of  only  $10  million,  a  figure  much  more 
acceptable  in  the  appropriations  process." 

III.    MISCELLANEOUS    POINTS 

The  following  criticisms  aL?o  appear  In 
Secretary  Weaver's  statement: 

A.  Instifficient   mortgage   limits 

The  Secretary  observes  that  a  unit  mort- 
gage limit  of  $12,500  ($15,000  in  high  cost 
areas)  is  too  low  to  permit  single  family 
construction  In  cities.  The  figure  $12,500  is 
equal  to  the  single  family  mortgage  limit 
under  the  existing  221(d)(2)  mortgage  In- 
surance program  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  and  displacees,  which  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  is  thus  called  into  ques- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Secretary  does  not  seem 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation 
of  multlfamily  buildings,  which  can  fre- 
quently result  in  mortgages  within  the  $12,- 
500  limit. 

Should  testimony  Indicate  that  these  fig- 
ures are  too  low  for  some  exceptionally  high 
cost  areas  there  would  be  no  objection  to  re- 
vising them  in  light  of  evidence  presented. 

B.  Relocation 

Secretary  Weaver's  statement  also  claims 
that  the  Home  Ownership  proposal  "falls  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  relocation  of 
people  who  may  be  displaced."  Among  the 
loan  criteria  in  S.  1592  appears  the  follow- 
ing (section  110(a)  (9)  )  : 

"Wherever  a  program  includes  demolition 
or  extensive  rehabilitation  of  Inhabited 
dwellings,  the  eligible  borrower  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  In- 
habitants, either  on  a  permanent  basis,  or 
temporarily  until  such  time  as  the  Improved 
housing  can  be  made  available  to  them." 

It  is  contemplated  that  local  public  agen- 
cies with  experience  in  relocation  would  play 
a  prominent  role  in  helping  an  eligible  bor- 
rower meet  his  criterion. 

C.  Insuring  liomrouncrs  agonist  foreclosure 

Secretary  Weaver  refers  to  President  John- 
son's instruction  to  him  to  carry  out  a  pilot 


purchased  by  FNMA  with  Treasury  funds  If 
'he  Foundation  is  able  to  'turn  over'  Its 
limited  c.ipital  and  carry  on  any  sizable  op- 
er.itions  Astvimlng  that  the  average  below- 
market-lnterest-rate  mortgage  is  $10,000,  the 
purchase  of  only  $10,000  such  mortgages  a 
year  would  require  $100  million  in  Treasury 
funds." 

'  Throughout  these  calculations  discus- 
sion has  focused  on  a  unit  costing  $13,895. 
This  is  only  because  the  chosen  example  re- 
lated to  that  figure,  and  is  not  to  suggest 
that  that  figure  represents  any  ."^ort  of  ex- 
pected median  unit  cost.  Especially  when 
rural  housing  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  believed  that  the  NHOF  median  unit  cost 
would  be  much  closer  to  $10,000. 


low  income  home  ownership  program  to  find 
out.  among  other  things,  how  to  Identify 
low  income  families  with  the  potential  for 
ownership,  and  how  to  protect  lower  Income 
buyers  against  foreclosure  because  of  Idle- 
ness or  unemployment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  announces 
the  results  of  his  forthcoming  Investigations. 
Without  knowing  how  to  Identify  potential 
owners,  he  asserts  that  "only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  urban  poor  have  Incomes  stable 
enough  to  undertake  home  ownership."  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  "proposal  to  de- 
velop Insurance  to  protect  the  ptirchaser 
against  Inability  to  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment because  of  disability,  or  unemploy- 
ment. Is  hopelessly  naive.  There  Is  little  hope 
that  private  Insurance  companies,  without 
substantial  subsidy,  can  provide  the  Insur- 
ance needed  at  acceptable  rates." 

On  this  point  Professor  Charles  Abrams, 
perhaps  America's  foremost  housing  author- 
ity, has  cited  FHA  officials  who  estimated 
that  the  annual  premium  for  such  Insurance 
would  be  on  the  order  of  $25.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  "When  I  submitted  the  proposal  to 
HHPA  and  FHA  In  1962  (when  Secretary 
Weaver  was  HHPA  administrator],  It  was 
rejected  principally  because  their  function- 
aries felt  the  administrative  costs  would  be 
too  high.  In  the  experimental  scheme,  FHA 
estimated  the  'high  cost'  at  $3,5  million  for 
the  first  year,  $2,5  million  for  the  second 
year,  and  $1.5  million  annually  thereafter 
It  Is  clear  that  the  real  obstacle  Is  not  the 
administrative  cost  but  PHA's  traditional 
aversion  to  Innovation  and  to  the  assumption 
of  social  functions." ' 

rV.    SUBSEQUENT     REMARKS     BY      SECRETART 
WEAVER 

Secretary  Weaver  was  the  featured  guest 
on  UPI's  "From  the  People"  Interview  pro- 
gram on  June  10,  1967.  In  the  course  of  the 
program  he  was  asked  his  views  of  the  NHOF 
proposal.  In  addition  to  views  expressed 
previously,  the  Secretary  added  this  observa- 
tion: 

"I  think  to  promise  large  numbers  of  low 
Income  people  that  In  the  Immediate  future 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
home  ownership  Is  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
and  It  can  be  a  cruel  hoax,  because  In  many 
Instances  with  these  extremely  low  down 
payments,*  with  these  long  periods  of  loans 
after  three  years  they  will  have  a  negative 
equity.  So  If  they  lose  their  jobs,  or  If  they 
are  sick,  they  will  lose  their  homes.  And  If 
you  think  you  have  disillusionment  and  you 
think  you  have  despair  and  potential  violence 
In  the  ghetto  now,  what's  going  to  happen 
If  this  occurs  In  large  numbers?" 

Secretary  Weaver  then  stated  that  his 
221(h)  home  ownership  mortgage  insurance 
plan  for  lower  Income  families  obviated  any 
need  for  the  NHOP  proposal.  He  was  then 
asked:  "Isn't  there  a  danger  that  some  of 
those  people  will  lose  their  homes?" 

To  which  the  Secretary  replied: 

"Yes,  but  this  would  be  In  the  hundreds, 
not  In  the  ten,  fifteens,  and  the  twenty 
thousands." 

The  New  York  Times,  reporting  this  Inter- 
view on  June   11,   1967,  noted: 

"A  similar  danger  exists  with  a  home  own- 
ership program  recently  Initiated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, Mr,  Weaver  conceded.  But  since 
the  Administration  effort  Is  relatively  small, 
the  potential  for  violence  is  less,  he  said." 


'  The  City  is  the  Frontier.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1965) ,  p.  265. 

'  Note  that  the  NHOFA  does  not  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  amount  of  down  payment. 
Section  110(c)  states  that  "The  Board  shall 
establish  minimum  downpayments  or  other 
similar  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
prospective  home  buyer  or  person  seeking  to 
acquire  equity  in  a  dwelling  unit."  Whether 
these  minimum  levels  would  be  "extremely 
low"  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


This  position  of  Secretary  Weaver's  thus 
seems  to  be  that  the  Administration's  plan. 
In  contrast  to  the  NHOP  program,  would 
lead  to  less  violence  since  it  would  attempt 
to  help  less  people  become  home  owners. 

The  official  Administration  position  on  the 
rent  subsidy  program,  however,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  According  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  speaking  In  New  Orleans 
on  July  18,  1966,  "Without  rent  subsidies, 
we  will  have  open  violence  in  every  major 
city   and   county   in   America." 

The  sponsors  of  the  NHOFA  feel  that  these 
statements  speak  adequately  for  themselves. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

Secretary  Weaver  concludes  his  statement 
with  these  remarks: 

"This  Administration  welcomes  Interest  In 
urban  development  and  the  rebuilding  of 
declining  urban  and  rural  areas.  We  are  en- 
couraged, too,  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
agreement  between  the  Administration  and 
the  supporters  of  this  proposal  In  certain 
basic  goals.  All  of  us  are  dedicated  to  max- 
imum involvement  of  private  enterprise  In 
housing  and  urban  development  and  the  in- 
crease of  home  ownership  opportunity 
among  aspiring  low-income  families." 

"As  the  proposal  Is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress,  we  hope  that  its  analysis  will 
afford  the  basis  for  a  bipartisan  support  of 
effectivV  legislation  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
domestic  life." 

The  sponsors  of  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act  find  themselves  in 
strong  accord  with  these  constructive  re- 
marks. 


SENATOR    MUNDT   ALERT    TO    THE 
DANGER  IN  "BRIDGEBUILDING  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
administration  continues  its  blundering 
policy  of  "bridgebuilding"  with  its  ill- 
conceived  proposal  to  Congress  to  expand 
East- West  trade,  more  and  more  is  being 
disclosed  as  to  just  how  far  they  have 
already  gone  by  executive  branch  action 
alone. 

President  Johnson,  by  Executive  order, 
last  October  opened  up  for  trade  to  the 
Communist-bloc  countries  with  no  li- 
censes or  restrictions,  over  400  items. 
Supposedly  they  are  to  be  nonstrategic 
items.  Unfortunately,  grave  doubts  exist 
as  to  the  administration's  understanding 
of  the  word  "nonstrategic,"  and  several 
of  the  items  are  more  than  borderline 
cases. 

In  addition,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  authority  to  license  various  items 
that  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Here  the  administration  evidently  as- 
sumes that  they  will  be.  even  though 
many  of  them  have  dual  purposes.  One 
such  item  was  disclosed  recently  by  the 
alert  action  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  [Mr.  MundtI.  Senator 
MuNDT  noticed  and  promptly  protested 
the  granting  of  a  license  to  ship  to  Poland 
a  valuable  gravity  meter  which  could  as- 
sist the  Communists  in  improving  the 
accuracy  of  its  guided  missiles.  Senator 
MuNDT,  placed  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence relative  to  this  item  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  21,  1967, 
and  it  can  be  found  on  page  16629. 

Subsequently,  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  referred  to  the  extraordi- 
nary action  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Dei>artment,  and  have  commended  the 
alert  action  of  Senator  Mundt.  I  join  in 
commending  my  colleague  for  his  serv- 
ice, and  I  believe  it  points  out  clearly 
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n.   AaawTANce  to   poo«   rAMit-iES.  costs  and 

LEVEE ACE 

The  Other  mam  thrust  of  Secretary 
Weaver's  atatemeiu  is  the  charge  that  the 
NHOF  plan  would  be  In^idequate  to  help 
lower  Income  famllips  achieve  home  owner- 
ship, even  though  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  ■•Incalculable 

Secretary  Weaver  begins  his  analysis  with 
a  factual  error  rfgariling  the  amount  of  in- 
terest payable  by  the  Treasury  as  subsidy  to  a 
home  buyer  He  states  that,  under  the  statu- 
tory formula  In  the  bill.  :he  Federal  Interest 
subsidy  payment  would  rai-.ce  from  }  percent 
to  a  fraction  o\er  4  percent  during  dItTerent 
periods  of  time  ■  A  close  reading  of  the 
relevant  section  ill3iaii  reveals  that  (ai 
nowhere  Is  the  figure  3  mentioned,  and 
(b)  the  lntere5:  subsidy  payment  or  any 
given  mortgage  would  not  vary  during  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  but  would  be  at  a 
fixed  rat*  not  in  excess  of  the  average  market 
yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  the  loan  or  loan  commitment  Cur- 
rently this  rate  is  nr"und  4', ' 

The  main  point  of  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ment centers  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
NHOP  proposal  and  the  '221  hi  mortgage 
Insurance  program  enacted  In  the  Housing 
and  Urb*n  Development  Act  of  1966.  This 
program,  known  to  Congress  as  the  Sullivan 
Amendment  after  Its  author,  Congress- 
woman  Leonor  K  Sullivan  (D-Mo).  essen- 
tially extended  the  existing  221  id  i  (3  »  pro- 
gram to  single  family  rehabilitated  homes 
for  sale  to  public-housing  eligible  families 
at  below  market  interest  rates  ' 

The  Secretary  makes  these  statements 
(emphasis  added)  : 

"The  Interest  payment  that  the  Treasury 
would  p«y  to  private  lenders  i  under  the 
NHOF  plan)  would  not  reduce  housing  costs 
enougb  to  enable  lov  income  families  to 
afford  home  ownership  ' 

"Only  last  yeaj  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Sullivan  Amendment  which  utilizes  Section 
221(dM3)  (»ic)  for  the  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  for  nonprofit  groups 
for  r«MUe  to  families  of  very  low  xncome 
Thus  we  have  already  developed  a  method 
of  achieving,  without  additional  and  bur- 
denaoffle  administrative  machinery,  the 
home  ownership  objectives  of  the  proposal  ' 
A  Comparison 
It  Is  thus  Instructive  to  draw  a  comparison 
In  dollars  and  cents  terms  of  the  benefits 
afforded  by  the  respective  proposals.  The 
assumptions  and  computations  used  are 
based  on  standard  FHA  amortization  sched- 
ules and  on  PHA  instruction  handbook  3700. 
"Program  For  Purchase  and  RehabiUlation 
of  Housing  for  Resale  to  Low  Income  Pur- 
chasers." (Section  221  ihi  i' 

For  purposes  of  the  example,  assume  a 
family  of  Ave  in  Washington,  DC.  with  a 
yearly  gross  Income  of  »4100,  or  »342  per 
month.  This  gross  income  Is  equal  to  tae 
public  housing  admission  level  In  Washing- 
ton. Subtracting  t9  in  withholding  taxes 
yields  a  monthly  net  effective  income  of  $333 
The  PHA  chart.  Prospective  Monthly 
Housing  Expense  Related  to  Mortgagor's 
Effective  Monthly  Income,  Wiishlngton.  DC 
Jurisdiction",  reveals  that  the  prospective 
monthly  housing  expense -the  total  cost  of 
housing.  Including  debt  service.  Insurance, 
taxes,  utilities,  heat,  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance— for  this  family  would  be  *r20  Since 
the  FHA  rule  is  that  debt  service  runs  only 
55 "o  of  prospective  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense, the  debt  service  in  this  case  would  be 
$66.00.  This  IS  the  maximum  debt  service  a 
$4100  income  family  of  Qve  In  Washington. 


'The  2ai(hi  program  does  not  apply  to 
new  construction  or  to  multifamily  coopera- 
tive or  condoniinlum  ownership. 

'Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '221ih) 
handbook". 


D  C    can  pay  to  obtain  loan  Insurance  under 
the  new  221ih)  program. 

Under  the  221  ih)  program  logins  will  nor- 
mally be  insured  at  3  c  Interest  for  a  perKKl 
of  20  years  In  certain  cases,  if  a  hume  buyer 
cannot  meet  payments  at  this  level,  the  Com- 
ml-^sioner  Is  authorized  to  extend  the  ma- 
turity to  25  years  The  25  year  figure  will  be 
used  to  compute  the  maximum  assistance 
available  under  this  amendment 

.According  to  standard  FHA  amortlr.atlon 
schedules,  a  3'^  .  25  year  mortgage  requires 
a  monthly  debt  service  payment  of  84  75  per 
thousand  dollars  of  loan  Thus  with  »66  00 
available  for  debt  service,  the  family  in  ques- 
tion could  afford  a  home  loan  of  $13,S95. 
($68  00  divided   by  4  75    times   lOOOl 

Thus,  to  .sum  up.  under  the  221 1  hi  pro- 
grams maximum  terms,  a  $4100  Wa.shlngton, 
DC  ,  family  uf  five  could  afford  a  $13,895 
mortgage  loan. 

What  Income  would  the  same  family  need 
to  afford  a  $13,895  mortgage  loan  under  the 
NHOF  program? 

Secretary  Weaver  estimates  that  the  NHOF 
could  make  mortgage  loans  on  a  breakeven 
ba-sls  at  6'-^';  Interest  The  maximum 
ani  lunt  of  the  assistance  the  NHOF  pro- 
gram could  provide  Is  Roverned  by  the  aver- 
age market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  the  date  of  loan  or  loan  com- 
mitment At  the  time  of  Secretary  Weaver's 
analysis  that  ylekl  was,  to  the  next  lower 
quarter  of  a  percent,  4'4':  The  effective  in- 
terest rate  to  be  pmd  by  the  home  buyer 
under  the  NHOP  plan  would  then  be  2'4  • 
(6  ..  miiiu.s  4'4  ,  I  TTie  NHOF  plan  would 
permit  loans  of  30  year  maturity 

From  the  standard  PHA  amortization 
schedules,  a  2 '4  ^o ,  30  year  mortgage  requires 
a  monthly  debt  service  payment  of  $3.83  per 
thousand  dollars  of  loan  For  a  home  loan  of 
$13,895,  the  monthly  debt  service  payment 
would  thus  be  $53  22  ($3  83  times  13  895). 
According  to  the  22lihi  handbook,  the 
prospective  overall  monthly  housing  expense 
would  be  $53  22  divided  by  55  "^ .  or  $96  77. 
From  the  FH.A  chart  referred  to.  this  amount 
corresponds  to  a  monthly  net  effective  In- 
come of  about  $235.  Since  at  this  Income 
there  Is  no  withholding,  this  is  also  the 
monthly  gross  income,  yielding  a  maximum 
yearly  gross  Income  of  $2820. 

Thus,  using  approved  FH.A  rules,  vinder  the 
NHOP  program  a  $2820  family  of  five  In 
Washington.  DC,  could  afford  a  $13,895 
mortgage  loan,  while  under  Secretary  Wea- 
ver's 221 1  h)  program  the  same  family  would 
require  an  income  of  $4100  for  the  same 
house. 

While  the  official  position  of  Secretary 
Weaver  Is  that  a  lower  Income  family  should 
spend  no  more  than  25  '  of  its  Income  on 
total  housing  costs,  the  FHA  tables  reflect 
actual  operating  experience  for  section  203 
single  family  homes  Thus  In  some  cases  near 
the  lower  income  range  TamlUes  will  be  found 
actually  allocating  up  to  40';  of  their  in- 
comes for  housing  costs. 

Since  the  sponsors  of  the  NHOF.A  agree 
with  Secretary  Weaver  that  25  r  Is  a  more 
reasonable  number,  this  result  will  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  that  decision,  notwlthst.md- 
Ing  the  fact  that  Secretary  Weaver's  official 
221 1  h)  regulation  permits  housing  costs  to 
range  up  to  almost  4iK,  of  a  poor  family's 
net  effective  Income  To  do  this,  the  calcu- 
lated prospective  monthly  housing  expense 
Is  set  equal  to  one  fourth  the  monthly  in- 
come This  shows  that  $96  77  monthly  hous- 
ing expense  iNHOFi  can  be  sustained  by  a 
Washington.  DC.  family  of  five  with  a  net 
effective  Income  of  $387  a  month  or  $4644 
a  year,  while  a  $120  monthly  housing  expense 
can  be  .nuslalned  by  a  family  with  an  income 
of  $480  a  month  or  $5760  a  year 

It  would  thus  seem  that  Secret.iry  Weaver's 
assertion  that  Ids  22lih)  program  wuuld  ef- 
fectively help  "very  Ijw  income'  families, 
while  the  NHOF  program  would  fall  to  help 


even  "low  Income"  fannlUes.  does  not  stand 
up  under  close  scrutiny. 

B    Costs  of   the  subfticiy 
It  remains  also  to  examine  the  cost  to  the 
t  ixpaypr  of  the  NHOP  plan,  which  Secret  iry 
Weaver   terms    "incalculable  ",   with   the  costs 
of  his  221(hi  program 

Under  the  NHOF  plan,  the  monthly  cost 
borne  by  the  Treasury,  should  there  be  no 
subsidy  repayment  by  the  home  buyer,  would 
for  the  example  used  be  the  debt  service 
on  a  6'i'"- ■  30  year.  $13  895  mortgage,  Icrs 
the  corresponding  figure  for  a  2'i'  mort- 
gage. This  amount,  fmrn  the  FHA  amortiza- 
tion schedules.  Is  $87  96  less  $53  22,  or  $34  74 
Unfortunately,  while  It  is  simple  to  com- 
pute the  subsidy  cost  under  the  NHOP  pro- 
gram, it  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so  for 
the  221(h)  program,  in  effect  a  direct  gov- 
ernment lending  program  at  a  below  market 
interest  rate 

The  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Credit  Progr;im  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States"  (1963).  in  a  section  headed 
■  Need  for  Measurement  of  Subeidiee  ",  rec- 
ommended that  the  subsidy  element  be 
explicitly  recognized  The  first  step  should 
be  to  compare  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
borrower  on  direct  Federal  loans  to  be  the 
sum  of  (a)  the  preViUhng  market  yield  on 
Government  securities  of  compiirable  ma- 
turities, (bi  an  allowance  for  administrative 
costs,  and  (c)  an  allowance  for  expected 
losses  Similarly,  the  revenues  If  any,  from 
premiums  and  other  fees  charged  on  insured 
and  guaranteed  loans  should  be  compared 
With  a  reasonable  allowance  for  administra- 
tive expenses  and  expected  losses  in  the 
guarantee  or  insurance   program  " 

Clearly  this  comput<itlon  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  experts 
will  vary  In  their  evaluation  of  the  various 
components. 

The  point,  however.  Is  that  under  the 
NHOF  program  Congress  and  the  taxpayer 
know  exactly  how  much  Is  being  spent,  and 
on  whom,  and  for  what.  Under  the  below 
market  Intereet  programs  such  as  221(h). 
the  costs  are  buried  far  from  view  In  the 
financl,U  underpinnings,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

C.  Leverage  effect 
It  is  also  useful  to  compare  the  economic 
leverage  of  Federal  funds  used  as  Interest 
a-sslstance  payments  under  the  NHOF  pro- 
gram, and  as  FNM.A  special  assistance  funds 
under  the  221(h)  program. 

Assume,  to  conform  to  the  previous  Illus- 
tration, that  the  homes  sold  under  e.ach  pro- 
gram average  $13,895.  and  are  sold  at  the 
most  favorable  terms  afforded  by  each  pro- 
gram, and  that  $10  million  in  Federal  funds 
Is  available  In  each  ciise. 

Under  the  NHOF  program,  we  have  seen 
that  the  annual  subsidy  cost  in  this  case, 
again  aside  from  any  repayments  by  the 
buyer,  would  be  $416  88  (12  times  $34  74), 
With  $10  million  available  for  Interest  .isslst- 
ance,  some  23,987  homes  could  be  provided 

Since  no  private  lender  will  accept  a  221  (  h ) 
3  mortgage.  FNM.A  must  Issue  a  commit- 
ment to  buy  the  mortgage  from  the  private 
lender  as  so<3n  as  it  Is  made  With  $10  million 
available  for  this  purpose.  FNMA  will  be  able 
to  finance  only  7'JO  such  units  • 


■  In  an  un.signed  memo  circulated  by  the 
Department  of  HUD  in  January  of  1967,  the 
then-current  version  of  the  NHOF  plan  (since 
suhstai-.tlally  revised  1  was  criticised  for  lu- 
sufficlciit  leverage  effect  as  follows: 

"The  (NHOF)  proposal  clearly  contem- 
plates amending  the  FNMA  laws  to  provide 
the  FNMA  purchase  of  a  specified  amount  of 
Foundaiion-held  mortgages  In  order  to  re- 
volve the  financing  funds.  But  the  proposal 
carefully  avoids  the  question  of  how  much 
In  Federal  funds  FNMA  would  need.  Every 
l>el.jw-market-lnterest-rate  mortgage  ac- 
quired by  the  Foundation  would  have  to  be 


Under  the  NHOF  plan,  of  course,  again 
leaving  aside  any  subsequent  repayments  of 
the  subsidy,  the  entire  $10  million  Is  spent 
and  not  Just  loaned.  Over  the  years,  of 
course,  the  $10  million  used  to  purchase 
mortgages  through  FNMA  in  the  221(h)  pro- 
gram will  be  returned  to  the  Government,  less 
defaults  and  other  costs. 

The  NHOF  plan  has  now  been  revised  to 
eliminate  FNMA  purchase  of  below-market- 
rate-mortgages:  but  the  Department's  earlier 
analysis  Is  an  exact  description  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  221(h)  program.  It  would  Indeed 
require  $100  million  from  the  Treasury  to 
permit  FNMA  to  take  out  10,000  $10,000  mort- 
gages under  221(h) . 

To  create  23,987  new  homes  at  $13,895  each 
under  221(h)  would  require  an  immediate 
special  assistance  appropriation  of  $333.3 
mlUion,  The  statutory  limitation  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  this  program  indicates  not  only  its 
limitations  but  also  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing larger  amounts  given  the  present  war- 
time budget  situation.  The  NHOF  program, 
by  contrast,  would  get  the  same  results  In 
delivered  housing  for  an  annual  budget  out- 
lay of  only  $10  million,  a  figure  much  more 
acceptable  in  the  appropriations  process." 

Ill,    MISCELLANEOUS    POINTS 

The  following  criticisms  aL^o  appear  in 
Secretary  Weaver's  statement: 

A.  Insufficient  mortgage   limits 

The  Secretary  observes  that  a  unit  mort- 
gage Umit  of  $12,500  ($15,000  In  high  cost 
areas)  Is  too  low  to  permit  single  family 
construction  in  cities.  The  figure  $12,500  is 
equal  to  the  single  family  mortgage  limit 
under  the  existing  221(d)(2)  mortgage  in- 
surance program  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  and  displacees.  which  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  is  thus  called  Into  ques- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Secretary  does  not  seem 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation 
of  multifamily  buildings,  which  can  fre- 
quently result  in  mortgages  within  the  $12,- 
500  limit. 

Should  testimony  Indicate  that  these  fig- 
ures are  too  low  for  some  exceptionally  high 
cost  areas  there  would  be  no  objection  to  re- 
vising them  in  light  of  evidence  presented. 

B.  Relocation 

Secretary  Weaver's  statement  also  claims 
that  the  Home  Ownership  proposal  "falls  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  relocation  of 
people  who  may  be  displaced."  Among  the 
loan  criteria  in  S.  1592  appears  the  follow- 
ing (section  110(a)  (9)  )  : 

"Wherever  a  program  includes  demolition 
or  extensive  rehabilitation  of  inhabited 
dwellings,  the  eligible  borrower  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  in- 
habitants, either  on  a  permanent  basis,  or 
temporarily  until  such  time  as  the  Improved 
housing  can   be  made  available  to  them." 

It  Is  contemplated  that  local  public  agen- 
cies with  experience  in  relocation  would  play 
a  prominent  role  In  helping  an  eligible  bor- 
rower meet  his  criterion. 

C.  Insuring  liomrou-ners  against  foreclosure 
Secretary  Weaver  refers  to  President  John- 
son's In.structlon  to  him  to  carry  out  a  pilot 


purchased  bv  FNM.A  with  Treasury  funds  If 
the  Found. ition  is  able  to  'turn  over'  Its 
limited  capital  and  carry  on  any  sizable  op- 
eratlon.s  As-'uming  that  the  average  below- 
market-lnterest-rate  mortgage  Is  $10,000,  the 
purchase  of  only  $10,000  such  mortgages  a 
year  would  require  $100  million  in  Treasury 
fund.^," 

'  Throughout  these  calculations  dlscus- 
^'on  has  focused  on  a  unit  costing  $13,895. 
rills  is  only  because  the  chosen  example  re- 
lated to  that  figure,  and  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  that  figtire  represents  any  .'sort  of  ex- 
pected median  unit  cost.  Especially  when 
rural  housing  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
IS  believed  that  the  NHOF  median  unit  cost 
wuuld  be  much  closer  to  $10,000, 


low  income  home  ownership  program  to  find 
out.  among  other  things,  how  to  Identify 
low  Income  families  with  the  potential  for 
ownership,  and  how  to  protect  lower  Income 
buyers  against  foreclosure  because  of  Idle- 
ness or  unemployment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  announces 
the  results  of  his  forthcoming  Investigations. 
Without  knowing  how  to  Identify  potential 
owners,  be  asserts  that  "only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  urban  poor  have  Incomes  stable 
enough  to  undertake  home  ownership."  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  "proposal  to  de- 
velop Insurance  to  protect  the  purchaser 
against  Inability  to  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment because  of  disability,  or  unemploy- 
ment. Is  hopelessly  naive.  There  Is  little  hope 
that  private  Insurance  companies,  without 
substantial  subsidy,  can  provide  the  Insur- 
ance needed  at  acceptable  rates." 

On  this  point  Professor  Charles  Abrams, 
perhaps  America's  foremost  housing  author- 
ity, has  cited  FHA  officials  who  estimated 
that  the  annual  premium  for  such  insurance 
would  be  on  the  order  of  $25.  He  goes  on  to 
say.  "When  I  submitted  the  proposal  to 
HHFA  and  PHA  in  1962  |when  Secretary 
Weaver  was  HHFA  administrator].  It  was 
rejected  principally  because  their  function- 
aries felt  the  administrative  costs  would  be 
too  high.  In  the  experimental  scheme,  FHA 
estimated  the  'high  cost'  at  $3.5  million  for 
the  first  year,  $2.5  million  for  the  second 
year,  and  $1.5  million  annually  thereafter 
It  Is  clear  that  the  real  obstacle  Is  not  the 
administrative  cost  but  PHA's  traditional 
aversion  to  innovation  and  to  the  assumption 
of  social  functions." ' 

rv.    SUBSEQUENT     REMARKS      BY      SECRETARY 
WEAVER 

Secretary  Weaver  was  the  featured  guest 
on  UPl's  "Prom  the  People"  Interview  pro- 
gram on  June  10,  1967.  In  the  course  of  the 
program  he  was  asked  his  views  of  the  NHOF 
proposal.  In  addition  to  views  expressed 
previously,  the  Secretary  added  this  observa- 
tion: 

"I  think  to  promise  large  numbers  of  low 
Income  people  that  In  the  immediate  future 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
home  ownership  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
and  It  can  be  a  cruel  hoax,  because  in  many 
instances  with  these  extremely  low  down 
payments,*  with  these  long  periods  of  loans 
after  three  years  they  will  have  a  negative 
equity.  So  If  they  lose  their  Jobs,  or  If  they 
are  sick,  they  will  lose  their  homes.  And  If 
you  think  you  have  disillusionment  and  you 
think  you  have  despair  and  potential  violence 
In  the  ghetto  now,  what's  going  to  happen 
if  this  occurs  in  large  numbers?" 

Secretary  Weaver  then  stated  that  his 
221(h)  home  ownership  mortgage  insurance 
plan  lor  lower  Income  families  obviated  any 
need  for  the  NHOP  proposal.  He  was  then 
asked:  "Isn't  there  a  danger  that  some  of 
those  people  will  lose  their  homes?" 

To  which   the  Secretary  replied: 

"Yes,  but  this  would  be  in  the  hundreds, 
not  in  the  ten,  fifteens,  and  the  twenty 
thousands." 

The  New  York  Times,  rep>ortlng  this  inter- 
view on  June  11,  1967,  noted: 

"A  similar  danger  exists  with  a  home  own- 
ership program  recently  Initiated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Weaver  conceded.  But  since 
the  Administration  effort  Is  relatively  small, 
the  potential  for  violence  Is  less,  he  said." 


'The  City  is  the  Frontier,  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1965) ,  p.  265. 

*  Note  that  the  NHOPA  does  not  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  amount  of  down  payment. 
Section  110(c)  states  that  "The  Board  shall 
establish  minimum  downpayments  or  other 
similar  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
prospective  home  buyer  or  person  seeking  to 
acquire  equity  in  a  dwelling  unit."  Whether 
these  minimum  levels  would  be  "extremely 
low"  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


This  position  of  Secretary  Weaver's  thus 
seems  to  be  that  the  Administration's  plan. 
In  contrast  to  the  NHOP  program,  would 
lead  to  less  violence  since  it  would  attempt 
■to  help  less  people  become  home  owners. 

The  official  Administration  position  on  the 
rent  subsidy  program,  however,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  According  to  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  speaking  In  New  Orleans 
on  July  18,  1966,  "Without  rent  subsidies, 
we  will  have  open  violence  in  every  major 
city   and   county  in   America." 

The  sponsors  of  the  NHOFA  feel  that  these 
statements  speak  adequately  for  themselves. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

Secretary  Weaver  concludes  his  statement 
with  these  remarks: 

"This  Administration  welcomes  Interest  in 
urban  development  and  the  rebuilding  of 
declining  urban  and  rural  areas.  We  are  en- 
couraged, too,  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
agreement  between  the  Administration  and 
the  supporters  of  this  proposal  in  certain 
basic  goals.  All  of  us  are  dedicated  to  max- 
imum involvement  of  private  enterprise  in 
housing  and  urban  development  and  the  In- 
crease of  home  ownership  opportunity 
among  aspiring  low-income  families." 

"As  the  proposal  is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress,  we  hope  that  its  analysis  will 
afford  the  basis  for  a  bipartisan  support  of 
effective  legislation  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
domestic  life." 

The  sponsors  of  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act  find  themselves  in 
strong  accord  with  these  constructive  re- 
marks. 


SENATOR    MUNDT   ALERT    TO    THE 
DANGER  IN  "BRIDGEBUILDING" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
administration  continues  its  blundering 
policy  of  "bridgebuilding"  with  its  ill- 
conceived  proposal  to  Congress  to  expand 
East- West  trade,  more  and  more  is  being 
disclosed  as  to  just  how  far  they  have 
already  gone  by  executive  branch  action 
alone. 

President  Johnson,  by  Executive  order, 
last  October  opened  up  for  trade  to  the 
Communist-bloc  countries  with  no  li- 
censes or  restrictions,  over  400  items. 
Supposedly  they  are  to  be  nonstrategic 
items.  Unfortunately,  grave  doubts  exist 
as  to  the  administration's  understanding 
of  the  word  "nonstrategic,"  and  several 
of  the  items  are  more  than  borderline 
cases. 

In  addition,.tire  Commerce  Department 
has  authoritJ'~-to  license  various  items 
that  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Here  the  administration  evidently  as- 
sumes that  they  will  be,  even  though 
many  of  them  have  dual  purposes.  One 
such  item  was  disclosed  recently  by  the 
alert  action  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  [Mr.  Mundt].  Senator 
MuNDT  noticed  and  promptly  protested 
the  granting  of  a  license  to  ship  to  Poland 
a  valuable  gravity  meter  which  could  as- 
sist the  Communists  in  improving  the 
accuracy  of  its  guided  missiles.  Senator 
Mundt,  placed  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence relative  to  this  item  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  21,  1967, 
and  it  can  be  found  on  page  16629. 

Subsequently,  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  referred  to  the  extraordi- 
nary action  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  have  commended  the 
alert  action  of  Senator  Mundt.  I  join  in 
commending  my  colleague  for  his  serv- 
ice, and  I  believe  it  points  out  clearly 
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the  need  for  vigilance  on  the  i>art  of  Con- 
gress to  supervise  and  restrain  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Willard  Edwards'  column  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  22,  and  edi- 
torials from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel  and  the  Port  Lauderdale  News, 
be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Chicago   i  111  i    Tribune.  June  22 
1967; 
CAPtTOL  Views 
(By   WllUrd   Edwards  i 
WASHtNCTON.  June  21       The  United  St.»te> 
government,    it    is    now   disclosed,    waa    pre- 
pared early  this  year  to  assist  Russia  in  im- 
proving the  accuracy  of  its  guided  missiles 

In  pursuance  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram for  "an  enlarged  partnership"  with  the 
communUt  bloc,  the  commerce  department 
approved  an  export  license  for  shipment  to 
an  iron  curtain  sit*  of  a  unique  American 
scientific  Instrument,  concededly  of  vital 
mllltAry  value  In  missile  warfare 

At  the  request  of  Intelligence  agencies,  the 
shipment  ba«  been  delayed  but  it  remains 
"under  consideration"  and  Kovernment  offl- 
dala  are  still  arguing  that  it  should  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  alertness  of  S*n  K.irl  E  Mundt  |R 
S.D  I  led  to  revelation  of  this  seemingly  in- 
credible Incident  Not  much  can  Jolt  Mundt. 
who  has  spent  nearly  30  years  in  Congress. 
often  playing  a  leading  role  in  investigations 
of  espionage,  scandal,  and  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment. But  he  waa  understandably  shocked 
in  this  Instance. 

On  June  S,  he  spotted,  on  a  list  of  export 
license*  approved  by  the  commerce  depart- 
ment, the  scheduled  shipment  to  Poland  of 
a  "gravity  meter"  valued  at  $10,300 

Ob  the  stirface  and  to  the  layman's  eye. 
the  item  seemed  innocent  enough  It  waa  a 
"g«od*tlc  Instrument.  "  sought  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Geodesy  and  Cartography  In  War- 
saw, allegedly  for  uee  in  connection  with  a 
geodetic  nutpplng  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Intarnatlonal  Association  of  Geodesy."  Ge- 
odeay  la  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics 
used  to  measure  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  variations  of  terrestrial  gravity 
and  magnetism 

rn»a  orr  Lrm:m  po«  intorm^tion 
MundVs  suspicions  were  aroused,  however. 
and  he  flred  off  a  letter  demanding  complete 
Information  on  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
and  It*  "military  application."  if  any  Some 
geodetic  Instruments  of  exceptional  accu- 
racy, he  noted,  could  furnish  data  of  value  xo 
"guided  missile  trajectory  determinations  ' 
What  waa  this  one's  accuracy  in  terms  of 
mtlUgals?  If  It  could,  in  fact,  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  what  was  the  commerce 
department's  rationale  for  granting  the  ex- 
port license? 

The  answer,  on  June  13,  was  apologetic. 
defensive,  and  highly  revealing.  Rauer  H. 
Meyer,  director,  office  of  export  control,  re- 
ported that  the  instrument  was  a  Wurden 
type  gravity  meter  "  with  a  reading  accuracy 
of  O.Ol  mllllgals  Since  a  milUgal  Is  a  unit 
of  acceleration  which  approximates  one  mil- 
lionth Of  the  normal  acceleration  of  gravity 
at  tb*  earth's  surface,  the  instrument's  ac- 
curacy la  almost  l>eyond  human  comprehen- 
sion, far  beyond  the  needs  of  geodetic 
mapping." 

The  Worden  type  gravity  meter.  In  fact, 
can  be  made  nowhere  else  In  the  world  but 
In  the  United  States  Made  of  quartz  ftbres. 
Its  manufacture  demands  such  technical 
sUll  that  fewer  than  a  dozen  experts,  all 
Americans,  can  make  one  The  major  pur- 
poM  of  a  device  of  this  accuracy  Is  to  pro- 


vide data  for  guided   missile   trajectory   de- 
terminations 

Each  missile  carries  it  own  guidance  sys- 
tem Measurement  of  the  force  of  gravity 
Is  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  directional 
in.struments  built  Into  these  systems  The 
Worden  meter,  with  Its  unequaled  capacity 
for  mea.surlng  the  force  of  gravity,  provides 
data  for  perfecting  the  guidance  system, 
thus  making  the  missile  more  certain  of 
reaching  Its  target 

ADMITS    VALVE    I.V     MISSILES    SYSTEMS 

Meyer  conceded  that  such  Instruments 
were  indeed  '  a  source  of  data  of  value  "  in 
missile  systems  In  fact,  he  rept^rted.  the 
license  approved  on  Feb  1  had  been  with- 
drawn Feb  16  at  the  request  of  intelligence 
sources  '  Shipment  of  the  meter  to  Poland 
h.icl  t>een  held  up 

However  he  wrote  Mundt  currently  the 
license  is  pending  further  consideration  " 
He  offered  arguments  In  support  of  Its  ap- 
proval Present  military  emphasis  In  the 
mis-slle  field,  he  ai-serted.  Is  on  seaborne  Iner- 
tlal  navigation  .md  the  Worden  meter  could 
be  used  only  on  land  He  also  suggested  that 
comparable  Russian  instrument  were  avail- 
able in  Poland,  causing  Mundt  U)  wonder 
why  the  Communists  were  so  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  made-in-America  type  Tlie  answer 
an  expert  said.  Is  that  the  Worden  meter  Is 
truly  matchless 

At  limes,  Mundt  commented  wonderlngly, 
the  cold  war  takes  on  a  dreamlike  If  not 
nightmare  quality  Trading  with  the  en- 
emy— once  deemed  indefensible — continues 
to  command  administration  supp<irt  despite 
evidence  that  Russia  supplies  most  of  the 
war  materials  to  North  Vietnam  and  armed 
the  Arab  states  for  their  effort  to  drive  Israel 
Into  the  sea. 

I  Prom  the  Port  Lauderdale   (Pla  )   Sun- 
Sentinel.  June  26.   1967  | 
U  S   \iziT.  .Approved  Selling  Missile  Device  to 
Reds 

Supptise  you  were  looklni;  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  being  held  by  a  person  spouting 
epithets  and  vowing  your  death,  and  you  no- 
ticed the  gun  wasn't  quite  aimed  at  your 
heart 

Consequently  you  suggest,  "a  little  higher 
and  slightly  to  the  left.  That's  It,  right  on 
target   ■ 

If  that  sounds  fantastic  and  stupid    It  Is 

So  Is  the  Idea  of  selling  to  the  Communist 
bloc  a  highly  sophisticated  device  that  will 
increase  the  accuracy  of  guided  missiles 
which  unquestl.>nably  are  poi.ned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtiiln  and  aimed  at  the  United  States, 
because  we  have  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  programmed  for  Soviet  targets -Just 
In  case 

Incredible  as  It  may  be,  someone  in  our 
Department  of  Commerce  authorized  selling; 
to  Poland  an  Instrument  that  would  refine 
the  accuracy  of  Red  ICBMs  Their  use  would 
virtually  guarantee  a  knockout  blow  by  nu- 
'clear  warheads  fired  at  us 

The  Idea,  it  seems  stems  from  the  desire 
for  an  enlarged  partnership  with  the  Com- 
munis t.s 

Involved  is  a  gi7.mo  c.iUed  a  Worden-type 
gravity  meter"  which  relates  factors  of  the 
earths  gravity  to  a  missiles  trajectory  to  a 
degree  of  accuracy  almost  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

The  device  Is  so  advanced  that  It  Is  made 
nowhere  eLie  in  the  world  and  only  about  a 
doeen  Americans  know  its  manufacturer  Yet 
for  $10200  somet>ody  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  waa  prepared  to  sell  one  to  Po- 
land, supposedly  for  gei^idetic  mapping  pur- 
poses 

This  completely  defies  our  belief 
It  amounts  to  an  .)ver-the-counter  sale  of 
a    U>p-secrei   plete   of   equipment    that   could 
lead   to   the   obliteration   of   our  country   for 
the  mere  price  of  $10,200 

With  bargains  like  that,  the  Kremlin  need 


not  invest  all  the  time  and  money  required 
for  elaborate  spy  rings  to  steal  our  military 
secrets,  as  waa  the  case  of  the  Rosenbergs 
filching  out  atomic  secrets  that  made  Russia 
the  threat  it  Is  today 

Apparently,  the  watchfulness  of  Son  Karl 
Mundt,  R-S  D  .  has  nlp[>ed  the  sale  In  the 
bud,  preventing  what  very  well  could  be  a 
monumental  threat  to  our  national  secvirlty 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service,  the  senator  waa  examining  a  list  of 
export  licenses  Issued  by  the  Commerce 
Department  when  he  noticed  the  scheduled 
shipment  of  a  gravity  meter  to  Poland  for 
ft  "geodetic  mapping  project  "  sponsored  by 
the  Intern.itlonal  Assn  of  Geodesy 

"Geodesy,"  the  press  report  explained,  is 
a  branch  of  applied  mathematics  used  to 
measure  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  variations  of  terre,->trlal  gravity  and 
magnetism   " 

Thcfc  data  are  vital  to  missile  accuracy, 
as  Sen  Mundt  w.ls  aware,  so  he  queried  the 
Commerce  Department  and  received  a  re- 
luctant adml.sslon  that  the  "geodetic  device 
could  be  employed  for  Improving  missile 
accuracy 

A  department  spokesman,  however,  also 
disclosed  that  the  export  license  had  been 
lield  up  at  the  request  of  "Intelligence  agen- 
cies," although  It  waa  further  noted  that  tlie 
shipment   remained   under  consideration 

Son  Mundfs  disclosure  now  might  kill  l!.e 
deal,  regardless  of  the  Johnson  admlnlstr.i- 
tlon's  penchant  for  courting  the  Kremlin, 
irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  our 
security. 

As  the  press  service  noted,  Senator  Mundt 
has  spent  nearly  30  years  In  Congress,  "often 
playing  a  leading  role  In  Investigations  of 
espionage,  scandal  and  corruption  In  govern- 
ment," 

We  can  only  add  that  If  the  senator  had 
done  nothing  else  In  three  decades  aa  a  law- 
maker he  has  rendered  his  nation  priceless 
service  by  detecting  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  missile  guiding  device  to  our  avowed 
enemy.  He  deserves  a  letter  of  gratitude  from 
every  reader  of  this  newspaper 

Something  else  remains  to  be  done,  and 
that  Is  an  exhaustive  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  authorization  of  the  export 
license  was  the  result  of  sheer  idiocy,  or 
whether  there  was  an  audacious  attempt  to 
Imperil  our  nation.  In  fact.  Sen.  Mundfs 
disclosure  mandates  some  system  of  review 
and  full  explanation  of  rfll  export  licenses 
approved  by  the  Commerce  Department.  As 
costly  or  as  burdensome  sis  the  task  may  be. 
It  could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  the  tJnlted  States. 

Lenin  boasted  that  the  United  States 
would  sell  Communists  the  rope  by  which 
they  would  hang  us  He  employed  the  wrong 
analogy  He  should  have  said  that  we  would 
aim  the  gun  at  ourselves  and  suggest  when 
to  pull  the  trigger 

I  From    the    Fort    Lauderdale     i  na  )     News. 

June  24,  19671 
E.AurRSEss    FOR    East-West    Trade    Is    Send- 
ing  Vital   Weapons  to  Communists 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  many  yeias 
to  toss  the  label  traitor  at  individuals  whose 
actions  or  statements  failed  to  conform  to 
the  last  degree  to  our  precepts  But  most 
Americans  are  very  reluctant  to  believe  their 
fellow  men  will  place  the  interests  of  other 
nations  ahead  of  their  own 

However,  there  are  frequent  Incidents 
where  It  tiikes  str.iined  reasoning  to  main- 
tain that  patriotism  has  not  been  trampled 
while  other  purposes  were  being  advanced. 

Hardest  of  all  to  put  Into  terms  of  Ameri- 
can interests  was  the  incident  disclosed  this 
week  It  wiia  one  of  those  situations  which  fit 
In  with  the  present  policy  of  building  bridges 
to  the  East,  particularly  furthering  trade 
with  the  Red  bloc  nations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  paat,  aa- 
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jjects  of  trade  with  the  Bed  bloc  frequently 
involve  materials,  suppllea  or  other  items 
which  are  of  military  significance  to  un- 
friendly nations. 

But  there  has  never  been  disclosed  before 
an  incident  of  extending  such  vital  aid  as 
w.i,s  the  situation  this  week. 

Involved  was  a  license  granted  to  export  to 
Poland  a  $10,200  device  known  as  a  Worden- 
type  gravity  meter. 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt,  R-S.D.,  noted  this  on  the 
list  of  export  licenses  and  became,  In  t'urn, 
curious  and  then  furious. 

Sen.  Mundt  wanted  detailed  information 
on  the  gravity  meter  and  its  military  appli- 
cation. If  any. 

As  tiie  facts  developed,  this  was  not  any 
siniple  $10,200  instrument,  it  was  most  spe- 
cial, one  that  only  12  people  in  the  world 
have  the  know-how  to  make.  And  those  12 
are  all  Americans. 

It  was  not  a  simple  device  to  be  used,  as 
represented.  In  geodetic  mapping.  It  was  ca- 
pable of  far  out  accuracy  in  gravity  reading, 
described  as  almost  beyond  human  compre- 
hension and  far  beyond  the  needs  of  any 
geodetic  mapping. 

This  delicate,  specialized,  precision  instru- 
ment has  one  prime  purpose  today — to  pro- 
vide data  for  guided  missile  trajectory  deter- 
minations. In  short,  it  is  vital  in  plnp>oint- 
Ing  the  targets  for  missiles.  It  Is  capable  of 
Zeroing  a  missile  in  on  a  distant  target  rath- 
er than  ranging  a  few  miles  afield. 

This  was  what  the  Commerce  E>epartment 
export  license  experts  were  ready  to  put  Into 
friendly  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  depart- 
ment spokesman  told  Sen.  Mundt,  the  license 
is  being  given  further  consideration. 

While  department  spokesmen  conceded  the 
gravity  meter  was  Indeed  a  source  of  data 
valuable  In  missile  systema.  it  was  asserted 
the  Importance  was  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  Russian  meters  were  available  in  Po- 
land. 

Sen.  Mundfs  study,  however,  Indicated  the 
American  Instrument  was  truly  matchless, 
far  superior  to  the  Russians. 

The  situation  makes  it  quite  clear  how  far 
we  have  come  as  a  nation  since  the  late 
1930s.  Then,  the  United  States  was  happily 
selling  scrap  Iron  and  steel  to  the  Japanese, 
blissfully  Ignoring  the  fact  the  Orientals 
were  making  It  Into  armaments  like  mad. 
Later,  that  scrap  iron  and  steel  was  hurled 
at  our  fighting  men,  creating  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  existence  In  history. 

We  have  refined  all  of  that  nowadays.  We 
are  sending  materials  which  will  assure  that 
potential  enemies  do  not  waate  any  missiles 
or  military  might  If  they  turn  them  on  us. 

This  same  theory  was  Involved  In  another 
story  of  the  past  week — the  announcement 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  It 
would  like  to  share  Its  proposed  $370  million 
electron  volt  nuclear  accelerator  with  Russia. 

This  giant,  to  be  built  at  Weston,  111.,  is 
intended  to  further  research  into  matter  and 
electronics. 

And.  of  course,  the  United  States  is  anx- 
ious to  share  Its  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments with  others,  particularly  Russia. 

To  be  sure,  the  AEC  put  out  a  feeler  that 
the  Russians  might  want  to  reciprocate  by 
letting  our  scientists  use  their  machine 
which  Is  about  one-third  the  size. 

But  we  cannot  recall  that  Russia  has  ever 
shown  any  Incllnallon  to  force  upon  us  stra- 
tegic war  materials,  military  secrets  or  the 
like. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  seem  downright 
ungrateful.  There  was  a  time  when  Soviet 
agents  had  to  slink  around,  eavesdropping, 
bribing  and  stealing  to  get  a  few  secrets. 
They  show  little  appreciation  of  present 
practices  which  make  all  of  these  available 
In  the  mall  order  catalogue. 

One  cynic  put  It  another  way.  He  said  we 
will  never  have  another  Alger  Hiss  case — 
after  all.  we  have  no  secrets  any  longer,  and 
what  would  another  Hiss  be  able  to  pass 
along  to  an  enemy? 


CBS   PROGRAM   ON   WARREN 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  day  of  its  publication,  the  'War- 
ren Commission  Report  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  "whitewash."  It  has  been 
denounced  as  a  "cover-up."  Books  have 
been  published,  articles  have  been  dis- 
tributed, and  investigations  have  been 
conducted,  all  of  them  pointing  to  weak- 
nesses within  the  'Warren  Report.  As  a 
result,  polls  have  revealed  that  6  of  every 
10  Americans  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  veracity  of  the  report  itself.  In  Eu- 
rope, where  the  critics'  books  have  been 
given  wide  circulation,  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  Commission's  conclusions 
Is  even  greater. 

Starting  last  Sunday  night,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  following  four  eve- 
nings in  prime  viewing  time,  the  CBS 
television  network  has  been  broadcasting 
a  timely  and  needed  documentary  analy- 
sis of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  event. 
It  examines  in  minute  detail  the  points 
brought  out  by  critics.  The  divergent 
opinions  of  scientific  specialists  are  pre- 
sented. The  conflicting  testimony  of  ear 
and  eye  witnesses  at  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  is  revealed  for  evaluation  by  the 
viewer.  The  network's  presentation  is 
painstaking  and  methodical.  It  retains 
objectivity.  Alternative  conclusions  are 
proffered  until,  through  application  of 
logic,  only  one  is  reasonable.  In  each 
case,  on  each  point,  the  conclusion  even- 
tually chosen  is  the  same  as  that  reached 
by  the  Warren  Commission. 

The  tremendous  exposure  given  this 
series  of  programs  should  reduce  the 
nagging  doubt  many  citizens  have  had 
about  the  Warren  Commission  Report. 
Mr.  President,  the  CBS  network  should 
be  commended  for  this  fine  reportorial 
analysis.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
an  intelligent  and  informative  use  of 
the  TV  medium  in  the  public  interest. 


AIRCARGO  SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  rev- 
olution in  the  shipment  of  aircargo  is 
occurring  throughout  the  world  as  the 
surge  of  containerization  commences  tb 
affect  all  aircargo  operations. 

Containerization  is  a  form  of  moving 
goods  more  rapidly  and  economically 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  space 
utilization  on  large  air  transports. 

Nearly  all  forms  of  transportation  are 
presently  experimenting  with  container- 
ization, but  the  field  of  aircargo  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  into  a  containerized 
business.  Airfreight  rates  for  container- 
ized cargo  are  averaging  40  percent  be- 
low the  general  airfreight  cost,  and 
shippers  who  containerize  their  freight 
are  being  given  incentive  discounts  of 
$1  per  100  poiuids. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  article  prepared  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Godbout,  an  internationally 
known  aircargo  expert,  and  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Interavia.  Mr.  Godbout 
says  that  containerization  is  the  most 
workable,  useful  tool  ever  conceived  for 
cheaper,  faster,  and  safer  movement  of 
goods. 


It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  we  shall 
probably  see  80  percent  of  our  airfreight 
moving  in  containers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Cargo  Container: 
Key  To  Total  Worldwide  Distribution." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Cabgo  Container  :  Key  to  Total 

Worldwide  DisTRtBtrriON 

(By  Gerald  J.  Godbout) 

International  trade  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
container  revolution  and  we  Eilr  cargo  advo- 
cates— possibly  smug  after  witnessing  four 
years  of  success  for  lATA's  container  pro- 
gramme— had  best  look  around  at  what  ship- 
lines,  railroads  and  trucklines  are  doing  in 
the  field  of  contalnerisation.  Failure  to  take 
such  a  look  could  well  leave  international 
airlines  on  the  outside  when  the  ftill  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  container  revolution 
finally  Is  realised  and  recognised.  We  might 
begin  by  aslcing  otirselves:  Just  what  la  a 
container?  The  answer  Is  not  so  obvious.  A 
burlap  bag  is  a  container,  and  so  Is  a  barrel. 
A  t>ox,  of  course.  Is  a  container,  but  so  is  a 
hand.  F*ut  wheels  on  a  box  and  what  results — 
a  container  or  a  trailer? 

None  of  these  answers  comes  close  to  fixing 
an  economic  definition  for  a  container.  The 
real  answer  Is  that  the  cargo  container  is  the 
most  workable,  useful.  Inter-modal  tool  ever 
conceived  for  cheai>er,  faster  and  safer  move- 
ment of  goods.  It  is  the  key  to  total  distribu- 
tion; the  key  to  making  full  economic  use  of 
all  the  Inherent  advantages  of  all  forms  of 
transportation — the  speed  of  the  airplane, 
the  low  cost  of  the  box  car  and  the  ocean 
vessel  and  the  flexibility  of  the  truck. 

Physically,  contalnerisation  has  been 
around  ever  since  pre-hlstorlc  man  curled  his 
hand  around  a  stone.  Economically,  contaln- 
erisation's  history  still  Is  to  be  written;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  history  will  be 
bright.  Some  economic  experts  estimate  the 
cost  of  distributing  the  world's  products  runs 
to  about  $100  billion  a  year  and,  as  a  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  doing  business,  distribu- 
tion is  exceeded  only  by  the  cost  of  labour 
and  raw  materials.  There  seems  to  be  little 
anyone  can  do  about  labour  and  materials 
costs.  But  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
about  cutting  the  cost  of  distribution  and 
•the  contalner^wlth  Its  ability  to  be  moved 
through  the  air  and  over  rails,  roads  and 
waterways — doubtless  is  the  basic  working 
tool  in  this  area  of  cost  reduction. 

todat 

An  lATA  member  airline  will  give  a  cargo 
shipper  a  discount  of  12  per  cent  if  the  cargo 
Is  delivered  In  an  lATA-approved  container. 
A  standards  committee  established  by  lATA's 
Container  Board  has  recommended  12  spe- 
cific sizes  for  future  containers.  The  new 
series  of  containers  would  have  volume  dis- 
placements ranging  from  61.75  cubic  feet  to 
450  cubic  feet,  the  latter  occupying  a  full 
pallet  of  the  type  used  aboard  today's  jet 
freighters.  The  containers  would  be  modular 
with  today's  cargo  Jets  and  would  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  US  domestic  container 
programme. 

The  new  US  domestic  container  programme 
presents  a  family  of  four  standard  container 
types.  These  containers  accommodate  freight 
in  amounts  ranging  from  a  maximum  of 
10,000  pounds  in  Container  Type  A,  the 
largest,  to  420  pounds,  the  minimum  freight 
weight  which  must  be  tendered  to  qualify 
for  an  incentive  rate  reduction,  in  Container 
Type  D,  the  smallest. 

All  shippers  participating  In  the  domestic 
contalnerisation  programme  receive  a  pack- 
aging Incentive  discount;  one  dollar  per  100 
pounds,  for  example,  below  otherwise  appli- 
cable rates  In  the  case  of  Container  Type  A. 
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Tbe  p*ckaglng  incentive  la  given  the 
shipper  m  return  for  hla  delivering  a  loaded 
container  to  the  airline  It  applies  on  com- 
modities moving  under  both  the  general  c  m- 
modlty  and  specific  commodity  rates. 

A  density  discount  gives  shippers  a  further 
rate  reduction  of  33  4  P*""  ^^"^^  P*""  pound 
on  each  pound  by  which  a  shipment  exceeds 
10  pounds  per  cubic  foot  The  greater  the 
density  beyond  10  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the 
greater  the  saving  to  the  shipper  The  density 
discount  applies  to  commodities  moving 
under  the  general  commodity  rate  The  com- 
bined  effect  of   the    packaging   and   density 


discounts  can  reduce  total  air  frelRht  charges 
by  30  per  cent  or  more  on  container  loads 
of  relatively  high  density  The  savings  on 
rates  are  In  addition  to  shipper  savings  In 
labour  costs,  packaging  and  time  which  flow 
from  contalnensatlon. 

A  US  shlpUne  will  move  containerised  cargo 
iicross  the  Pacific  at  rates  varying  from  20 
U)  50  per  c-ent  of  wh.it  it  charges  for  non- 
contalnerlsed  cargo  What's  more,  the  ship- 
line  uses  only  50  men  and  20  hours  to  vm- 
load  a  contalnershlp  In  contra.st  U)  the  150 
men  and  five  days  It  takes  to  unload  a  con- 
ventional cargo  ship 


Direct  optraling  rosis  (DOi)  Jor  Kilrrttd  uircra/t 


Aircrstt 

DOC  per  mile 

DOC  per  day 

Total  co^t 

per  day 

(DOC  1- IOC) 

Daily  c«iga 
lon-wiles 

4  069 

8.649 
11.780 
31.969 
33.906 
35.166 
86,940 

19?, 375 

495,000 

DOC  per  cargo 

Ion-mile 

(cenli) 

Total  eo?t  per 

cargo  ton-mtle 

(conli) 

DC  3 ,. - 

C-46 

DC  4 

DC  6A(6B) 

Lochh**!  1049-H 

DC  7f  (7C)      „     

SO.  69 
.82 
1.15 
1.19 
1.56 
2  37 

1  88 

}               .79 

2  75 

S802 

1,144 
1.693 
2.306 
3.023 
5,051 
5,837 

7.811 

12,375 

SI, 604 
2.288 
3.3«7 
4,611   ; 
6.045  ' 
10.102 
11.675  , 

15.262 

24,750 

19.71 

13  23 
14.38 

7  21 
8.91 

14  36 
6  71 

3,97 

2.  SO 

39.42 
26  45 
28.75 

14.42 
17  83 
28.73 

CL  44 

DC  8F(I)         

13  43 
7  94 

B  707  J20C                

747'..                         ^..,     .. 

5.00 

>  EstimaM  Irom  manutacturecs'  pteliniirury  data. 

Nofi.— The  ume  average  speeds  and  average  daily  utilization  ihown  m  the  table  below  are  u«d  Indiretl  coil  (IOC)  n  a  .Mi-ned 
lo  be  equal  to  100  peicenl  dI  lirect  cost. 


Gro9»  rnenue  earning  capahililies  of  feUrtnl  nirrnifl  m  cargo  configuruliuns 


Aircraft 


Manufacturer 


{       Ayera^e 
Cargo  (tons)      speed  (miles 
per  hour) 


Daily  cargo 
(ton-miles) 


Average  daily 

revenue  at 

20  cents  per 

ton-mile 


DC-3 Dointas 

C  46  ^,...^...  I  Curtlw ,-.. 

OC-4 I  Dou|l»» 

DC«A(iB) *>.     

104»H  -., L«lilie«d.„,„.. 

DC  7F(7C)..,^ Douglas 

CL  44 Cana<lair 

DC  8F  («)...'" Douglas 

707  32« Boeing 

747 Boemg 


1.S 
(.2 

1.0 
1S.S 
17.5 

ie.s 

28.0 
4S.0 
110.0 


150 
>M> 
190 
2M 

250 
275 
345 

475 

soo 


4,069 

SS14 

8.649 

1,730 

11.780 

2.356 

31.969 

6.394 

33.906 

6.781 

35.166 

7,033 

89.940 

17,388 

192.375 

38, 475 

495.000 

99.000 

I  \ 

Nois.— Averaia  daily  utiluation  a  assumed  to  be  7  75  liourj  lor  piston  aircrad  and  9  hours  (or  turboprop  and  lel  aiicrall 


Several  European  railroads  are  about  to 
complete  plans  lor  a  trans- European  express 
train  baullng  only  containers  This  train  will 
leave  north  European  ports  dally,  dropping 
off  loaded  containers  all  the  way  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Rome  At  each  drop-off  point 
truckllnes  will  take  over  to  make  final  de- 
livery. 

A  US  truckllne  U  selling  container  service 
In  the  Orient  through  a  surprisingly  simple 
marketing  technique  The  truckllne  has  con- 
vinced US  buyers  of  Par  Eastern  goods  that 
small  ahlpments  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
truckllne'*  Par  Bast  agents  The  shipments 
are  conaoUdated  into  container  loads  heavy 
enough  to  qualify  for  low  ocean  shipping 
rates  baaed  on  volume  and  turned  over  to 
ocean  carriers  for  movement  to  the  US  where 
the  truckllne  makes  final  delivery  The  US 
buyers  save  on  ocean  transport  costs.  The 
truckllne  geu  business 

A  common  factor  In  all  of  the  container 
applications  outlined  Is  the  mutual  economic 
benefits  that  flow  to  both  shipper  and  car- 
rier— rate  reduction  for  the  shipper  and  cost- 
cutting  for  the  carrier  There  is,  however, 
another  more  Important  factor  and  Its  Impli- 
cations should  not  be  overlooked.  The  truck- 
line  selling  contalnerlsatlon  In  the  Orient  Is 
achieving  mutual  shipper-carrier  benefits  by 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  low-cost 
advantage  of  the  steamship  and  the  door-to- 
door  delivery  advantage  of  the  truck.  Con- 
talnerlsatlon. thus,  is  altering  competitive  re- 
lationships that  have  existed  between  sur- 
face carriers  for  hundreds  of  years  and,  as 
such  are  changed,  competitive  relationships 
between    air    and    surface    Inevitably    must 


change  Quite  simply,  the  future  of  air  cargo 
contalnerU^atlon  cannot  be  different  from  the 
future  of  contalnerlsatlon  per  se. 

CHANCING     ATTITtJDES 

Despite  the  general  air  of  optimism  In  the 
air  cargo  side  of  the  airline  Industry,  there 
are  still  some  who  are  sceptical  and  disbe- 
lieve the  forecasts  It  Is  recalled  that  the 
air  cargo  enthusiasts  have  been  talking  for 
years  about  the  coming  breakthrough  which 
never  arrives  and  financial  results  have  been 
continuously  disappointing,  particularly  In 
all-cargo  operation,  so  the  passenger  oriented 
executive  argues  that  air  freight  operation 
can  never  be  self-supporting 

This  attitude  may  explain  to  a  great  ex- 
tent why  air  freight  has  not  developed  at  a 
faster  rate — some  managements  have  been 
too  passenger  orientated  The  hopeful  signs 
that  this  attitude  has  changed  or  Is  chang- 
ing are  the  orders  for  Increased  cargo  car- 
rying capacity  and  ground  facilities:  but  It 
Is  still  too  early  to  assume  that  all  'he  lessons 
of  the  paist  have  been  learnt  and  understood; 
and  that  the  airlines  clearly  understand  that 
the  piassenger  market  and  the  cargo  market 
are  separate  and  unlike  In  every  respect  ex- 
cept that  the  aircraft  Is  the  means  of  trans- 
portation It  Is  because  of  this  dissimilarity 
that  sales  methods  must  be  dlfTerent  and 
the  sales  organizations  must  be  separated. 

A  factor  In  passenger  transportation  which 
has  bedevilled  the  airline  Industry  from  Its 
earliest  days  has  been  the  wide  fluctuations 
of  traffic  volume— seasonally,  dally,  and 
hourly — and  flow  ratee  On  a  major  air  route 
such  as  the  North  Atlantic,  the  airlines  have 


been  forced  to  offer  a  wide  scale  of  promo- 
tional fares  In  an  effort  to  smooth  out  the 
fluctuations  In  traffic  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  and  in  the  flow  pattern.  In  the  air 
cargo  business,  there  Is  no  round  trip  busi- 
ness, so  sales  must  be  generated  at  both 
ends. 

There  Is  another  major  dlfTerence  between 
p.i.s.sengers  and  cargo.  Millions  of  Individual 
p  i,s.sengers  make  their  own  decisions  on  where 
and  when  they  desire  to  fly,  but  In  the  case 
of  air  cargo  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
HO  per  cent  of  the  worlds  International  busl- 
ne«?  Is  d«>ne  by  only  800  companies  and  there 
Is  tremendous  competition  between  air  and 
other  forms  of  tran.<port  for  the  business 
they  generate  Some  passenger  oriented  alr- 
lliie  e.xecullves,  conditioned  by  years  of  suc- 
cess In  diverting  traffic  from  ships  and  rail- 
roads, wrongly  assume  that  the  same  pattern 
win  be  followed  In  the  cargo  market,  over- 
looking the  efforts  that  the  shipping,  rail- 
road and  truck  Industries  are  making  to 
Increase  their  share  of  the  freight  market 
by  Improved  service  and  modernization.  A 
great  word  In  the  air  cargo  world  today  Is 
contalnerlsatlon,  but  the  other  transport 
systems  are  developing  and  expanding  con- 
tainer operation  TTie  use  of  these  standard- 
ized conlalnerB  Is  Integrated  between  sea,  rail 
and  road  tran.sport  systems  In  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  fastest  combinations  with  the 
object  of  offsetting  the  speed  advantage  of 
air  transport 

Cost  still  plays  and  will  continue  to  play 
a  major  role  In  determining  whether  freight 
travels  by  air  or  surface  transport  and  the 
gap  continues  to  narrow  between  air  and  Its 
competitors  With  passenger  loads  of  100  per 
cent  the  Boeing  747  will  still  have  capacity 
for  freight  equal  to  today's  Jet  freighters. 
This  alone  .should  accelerate  the  downward 
trend  of  freight  ratee  and  this  factor  cou- 
pled with  the  frequent  departures  of  the  pas- 
senger aircraft  to  widely  scattered  destina- 
tions should  provide  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  expansion  of  the  air  cargo  Industry.  Per- 
haps the  passenger  oriented  airline  execu- 
tives are  partially  right  and  the  future  of  air 
freight  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  passen- 
ger carrying  services,  but  which  will  get  pri- 
ority when  in  1975  or  1986  air  freight  revenue 
exceeds  passenger  revenue?  Perhaps  the  SST 
will  provide  the  answer. 

TOMORBOVI^ 

I  am  convinced  the  container  concept  is 
the  glue  that  will  bond  all  elements  of  the 
world's  transportation  and  distribution  pat- 
tern Into  an  Integrated  whole.  The  container 
is  the  physical  device  that  will  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  forma  of  transportation 
In  order  to  get  the  world's  goods  to  the  right 
place  at  exactly  the  right  time  at  the  lowest 
possible  overall  cost.  A  container  system 
suitable  for  moving  freight  by  air,  water  and 
land — In  any  combination  or  sequence — may 
be  the  only  really  effective  answer  to  today's 
growing  trend  toward  reducing  distribution 
cfKta,  the  last  frontier  of  Industrial  cost  cut- 
ting Such  a  system  combining  slmpUfled 
paperwork,  reduced  handling  costs,  minimal 
l(»s  and  damage,  lower  Insurance  charges, 
higher  speeds  and  greater  etBclencles  can 
create  opportunities  never  before  envisioned 
In  International  trade.  All  efforts  to  develop 
profitable  International  markets  will  be 
fruitless  unless  a  total  transportation  sys- 
tem moves  the  right  goods  to  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  at  the  right  price. 

To  view  the  container  In  this  light  must 
be  something  of  a  challenge  for  the  world's 
airlines  where  the  undeniable  glamour  of 
flight  too  often  has  led  us  to  think  of  our 
Industry  as  separate  and  apart  from  other 
forms  of  transportation.  But  the  law  of  the 
market-place — like  an  Immutable  law  of 
nature — Is  change  or  perish.  We  alr-orlented 
thinkers  need  only  to  look  at  the  passenger 
traffic  carried  by  ocean  carriers  to  realise  the 
truth  of  such  a  law. 
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A  growing  volume  of  air  cargo  over  recent 
years  must  not  deter  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  Imaginative  approaches  to  the  air- 
line business  Success  must  not  breed  apathy. 
It  must  not  be  a  deterrent  to  creative  mar- 
keting The  air  Industry's  role  In  the  con- 
tainer revolution  will  be  determined  by  how 
well  we  Interpret  the  distribution  needs  of 
the  world's  traders,  rather  than  how  we 
analyse  our  own  operating  desires, 

I  doubt  that  we  will  stand  Idly  by.  mute 
witnesses  to  the  ferment  that  Is  contaln- 
erlsatlon. We  will.  I  believe,  realise  that 
change  is  the  only  consistency.  We  will  real- 
ise we  are  working  for  the  customer  and  that 
he  must  be  a  mutual  beneficiary  In  any  coet 
reduction  brought  about  by  contalnerlsatlon. 
We  will  keep  alive  the  Internal  enthusiasm 
and  zest  for  achievement  that  traditionally 
has  characterised  air  transportation. 

We  will  become  a  part  of  the  container 
revolution — and  soon! 


WHO  ARE  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  ON 
FORCED  LABOR  AND  SLAVERY?— 
XCVIII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  one  of 
the  most  confounding  exercises  for  ad- 
vocates of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor  and 
Slavery  is  to  attempt  to  identify  any  real 
opponents  of  ratification. 

In  July  of  1963.  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
to  these  Conventions  because  "they  will 
stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of  world  opin- 
ion to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate  the 
human  rights  they  define.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  re- 
spect these  rights.  There  Is  no  society  so 
advanced  that  it  no  longer  needs  periodic 
recommitment  to  human  rights." 

Certainly  we  in  the  United  States  are 
especially  fortunate  that  slavery  and 
forced  labor  are  not  In  any  way  contem- 
porary problems.  But  the  practice  of 
forced  labor  is  no  stranger  to  wide  sec- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Slavery  is  a  flourishing  economic  ac- 
tivity in  parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  true  opponents  to  U.S.  ratification 
of  these  Conventions  are  not  any  pressure 
lobby  nor  any  special  interest  group;  in- 
stead, they  are  the  two  traditional 
nemeses  of  human  rights  everywhere — 
ignorance  and  indifference. 

This  attitude  holds  that  slavery  is  a 
closed,  albeit  sad,  chapter  in  our  national 
liistory.  It  continues:  how  can  forced 
labor  even  be  seriously  considered  in  a 
nation  where  the  merits  of  the  35-hour 
workweek  are  being  widely  debated? 

We  cannot  continue  Ignorant  to  the 
existence  of  these  practices  in  the  world, 
or  indifferent  to  their  dehumanizing  ef- 
fect upon  their  victims. 

The  United  States  has  a  deep  moral 
obligation  to  ratify  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor  and  Slavery.  American 
labor  leaders  have  recogni::ed  this  obli- 
gation and  urged  the  ratification.  These 
spokesmen  want,  as  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans want,  established  an'l  cuaranteed 
standards  of  international  behavior. 

The  freedom  from  human  slavery  or 
from  forced  labor  is  a  human  freedom — 
an  inalienable  freedom — not  one  to  be 
alternately  granted  or  grabbed  at  the 
whim  of  some  dime  store  despot. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
Convention  on  Slavery  Is  a  Supplemen- 


tary Convention  to  the  Convention  on 
Slavery  signed  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  and  ratified  during  the 
administration  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

I  cannot  accept  the  apparent  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  of  four  dec- 
ades ago  was  more  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery  than  the  United  States  of  1967, 

Without  any  further  delay  the  Senate 
should  ratify  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor  and  Slavery  along  with  the  other 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Freedom 
of  Association,  Genocide,  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 


COLUMBIA  DEMOCRAT  PRAISES 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  9, 
the  Columbia,  Term.,  Democrat  pub- 
lished a  very  thoughtful  and  timely  edi- 
torial on  the  merits  of  tax  sharing.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  not  only  in  this 
Chamber  but  also  across  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  future  of  federalism  in 
America  is  not  guaranteed.  Rather  we 
must  work  to  safeguard  it. 

Our  system  of  government  is  premised 
upon  local  initiative.  In  most  cases,  our 
problems  are  best  solved  by  the  people 
involved  at  the  local  level.  But  today  lo- 
cal government  units  need  the  moneys  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  placed  upon 
them. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  em- 
bark upon  a  plan  of  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States  then  I  think  the  Nation  will 
have  taken  a  significant  step  forward 
to  preserve  our  federal  system  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Sharing  Plan  Good  Idea;  Worth  Some 
Consideration 

Several  years  ago  a  proposal  came  to  pub- 
lic notice  whereby  the  federal  government 
would  return  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  It 
takes  from  the  states  back  to  the  states. 
TTie  purpose  was  to  put  the  states  back  Into 
a  better  financial  position  to  meet  the  wants 
and  needs  of  their  people. 

The  proposal  disappeared  for  a  while  but 
made  a  new  app>earance  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  the  maiden  speech  of  Tennessee's  Repub- 
lican Senator  Howard  Baker.  At  this  time  it 
seemed  the  proposal  had  substantial  political 
support.  Now  It  seems  to  have  disappeared 
again,  as  expected,  and  whether  anything 
ever  comes  of  It  or  not  the  Implications  and 
the  possibilities  are  still  worth  full  public 
consideration. 

The  states,  and  local  governments,  have 
been  depending  more  and  more  on  a  wide 
assortment  of  federal  aids.  Voters  are  even 
encouraged  to  promote  all  manner  of  local 
programs  If  Uncle  Sam  will  pick  up  part  or 
perhaps  most  of  the  chit.  * 

What  Isn't  mentioned  Is  that  this  money 
has  to  first  be  taken  from  the  people — and 
that  a  substantial  part  of  that  talie  disjip- 
pears  In  paying  the  overhead  of  vast  and 
sometimes  mysterious  Washington  bureauc- 
racies. 

Worse  than  the  financial  question  is  that 
federal  aid  also  means  federal  domination. 
So  state  and  local  rights,  responsibilities 
and  pride  of  purpose  are  gradually  eroded 
away.  In  this,  as  In  Individual  affairs,  hand- 
outs create  mendicants. 


The  best  solution  of  course  would  be  to 
end  federal  participation  In  strictly  local 
affairs.  But  this  is  unlikely.  Palling  of  that, 
a  return  of  Just  part  of  the  federal  tax  take 
to  the  states  from  which  it  came  might  give 
local  governments  some  resurgence  of  Inde- 
pendence and  authority  that  they  so  sorely 
need. 


CRIME:   STILL  OUR  NATION'S 
NO.  1  DOMESTIC  CRISIS 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  days,  Richard  Starnes,  by  means 
of  his  articles  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  has  given  many  of  us  insight  into 
the  forgotten  victims  of  crime.  He  has 
revealed  to  us  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  those  who  know  by  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  crime  rate  in  this  country 
is  increasing  many  times  faster  than 
the  pppulation. 

Today  Mr.  Starnes"  article  concerns 
another  victim  of  crime — policemen — 
policemen  who  daily  face  death  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  in  order  to  protect 
their  countrymen,  Their's  is  an  increas- 
ingly dangerous  job  as  is  revealed  by 
FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover: 

since  1960  .  .  .  there  have  been  278  police 
murdered  by  criminals  .  ,  .  There  were  prior 
histories  of  criminal  arrests  for  76';  of  the 
362  persons  Involved  in  murdering  law  en- 
forcement ofRcers.  ,  ,  . 

This  fact  coupled  with  the  poor  at- 
titude that  too  many  have  toward  police- 
men has  had  its  effects.  According  to 
Fred  E.  Inbau,  professor  of  criminal  law 
at  Northwestern  University  Law  School: 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1964,  1965 
and  1966,  Chicago's  police  resignations — 
■without  pension  and  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting other  employment — Jumped  from  20 
In  "64  to  37  in  '65  and  to  90  In  '66.  In  July 
1966  alone  there  were  37  such  resignations! 

Patrolman  Anthony  Paga.  the  police- 
man who  is  the  subject  of  the  News 
article  today,  points  out  another  very 
striking  reality: 

The  pay  is  inadequate.  The  truck  driver 
who  collects  our  trash  makes  more  money 
than  I  do. 

No  one  is  more  aware,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  fantastic  increase  in  crime  than 
is  the  underpaid,  poorly  respected  police- 
man. It  is  time  that  we  take  steps  to 
improve  the  lot  of  these  brave  men  who 
perform  one  of  the  most  important 
services  in  our  country.  It  is  time  that 
we  move  forward  in  a  united  force 
against  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  our 
Nation's  well-being— crime. 

As  the  discerning  Senator  from  Neb- 
raska so  adequately  pointed  out  this 
morning,  the  ramifications  of  crime  in 
this  country  go  far  beyond  our  city 
streets.  Crime,  organized  and  unorga- 
nized crime,  directly  and  indirectly  af- 
fects every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
countiy.  If  we  get  a  haircut,  buy  a  home, 
eat  in  a  restaurant,  have  garbage  re- 
moved from  our  front  yard,  buy  ciga- 
rettes from  a  machine,  or  go  to  see  a  box- 
ing match  wc  may  be  adding  funds  to  the 
coffers  of  the  crime  movement  in  this 
country.  It  is  time  that  we  protect  the 
would-be  victims  of  crime  by  positive,  and 
progiessive  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  moving  article  be  entered 
in  the  Record  along  with  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB     rOBOOTTEM     VICTIMS     OF     CRIMES:        I 

Couldn't  Get  Up  That  Hill  Now 
(By  Richard  Starnesi 

PrrrsBURCH.  June  29  —A  poUceman'a  wife 
lives  In  a  twilight  world  of  apprehension,  an 
endless  nightmare  where  the  chime  of  a 
phone  can  bring  the  cold  embrace  of  terror 

"I  heard  on  the  radio  that  a  policeman  had 
been  hurt,  shot  by  a  bank  robber.  I  knew  it 
was  In  my  husband's  dl.^tnct  I  prayed  it 
wasn't  him.  Then  they  called  me  from  the 
hospital  and  I  knew  it  was  " 
■  Speaking  Is  Mrs  Anthony  Paga.  a  frail, 
careworn  woman  for  whom  the  past  eight 
years  have  been  an  eternitv  nf  travail.  Seated 
beside  her  Is  her  husband,  who  wryly  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  'medical  miracle  "  He 
was  wounded  July  23,  1959  For  months  he 
clung  to  the  shadows  between  life  and  death. 
Today  he  still  has  an  open  wound  In  his  back. 
He  will  never  recover  more  than  a  semblance 
of  his  former  rugged  good  health 

"It  was  a  blistering  hot  day,"  Patrolman 
Paga  recalls.  "I'd  been  painting  this  house. 
Up  on  a  ladder,  at  96  degrees" 

Their  house  in  Pittsburgh's  Beechvlew 
neighborhood  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Pa- 
gas.  With  five  children  ranging  in  age  from 
5  to  16  they  still  manage  to  keep  It  shining 
with  the  sort  of  scrubbed  glow  that  Is  pro- 
duced only  by  elbow  grease  and  dedication. 

"I  was  due  at  the  station  house  at  three 
that  afternoon  I  got  there  a  few  minutes 
early,  but  before  I  could  even  stand  rollcall 
we  heard  on  the  police  radio  that  a  couple 
of  guys  from  our  station  were  after  two  gun- 
men who'd  stuck  up  a  bank  Well,  cops  are 
a  clannish  lot.  and  Id  been  a  cop  for  nine 
years.  So  my  buddy  and  I  piled  Into  his  car 
and  headed  toward  the  West  End  There  was 
a  wooded  area  called  Chicken  HIU.  and  that's 
where  the  two  were 

Paga.  a  heavy  smoker,  lights  a  clgaret. 

"I  started  up  the  hlU  I  told  my  buddy,  Bob 
Thompaon.  to  hang  back,  not  to  come  up 
after  me  if  something  happened.  'I'll  get  back 
down.'  I  told  him  " 

Patrolman  Paga  was  a  cool  head  under  fire 
He'd  been  wounded  in  Europe  In  World  War 
II.  and  subsequently  served  In  Korea. 

"Getting  up  that  hlU  was  tough  going,  but 
I  was  In  good  shape  I  saw  a  guy  In  a 
white  shirt — a  sport  shirt  or  a  tee-shirt. 
I  don't  know  which.  I  had  the  drop  on 
him,  but  I  couldn't  shoot  because  I  was 
afraid  It  might  be  a  detective  I  knew  there 
were  plalnclothesmen  on  the  hill  too.  So  I 
called  out  to  this  guy  to  throw  down  his  gun. 
That's  when  I  was  hit  It  was  like  somebody 
kicked  me  In  the  stomach;  it  knocked  me 
down.  I  knew  I  was  hit  bad  I  guess  nobody 
wants  to  die.  All  I  could  think  about  was  that 
poor  woman  sitting  there  I  wondered  who 
would  take  care  of  her.  We  had  three  children 
then  and  she  was  pregnant  with  Cindy." 

"Cindy  was  born  five  days  later."  Mary 
Paga  supplies.  "I  went  over  to  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  they  called  me  They  told  me  It 
was  very  bad.  I  could  hear  him  In  the  emer- 
gency room,  and  I  could  hear  the  man  who'd 
shot  blm,  crying  for  help  He'd  been  shot,  too. 
I  felt  like  taking  a  gun  and  going  in  there 
and  killing  him  "  She  smoothes  a  wrinkle  out 
of  a  sofa  cushion  "The  doctors  did  Just  as 
much  for  him  as  they  did  for  my  husband." 

"Thoae  doctors  were  terrific."  Paga  said. 
"I  wouldn't  be  here  otherwise.  By  the  time 
I  got  to  the  hospital  I  was  In  terrible  pain, 
but  they  told  me  they  couldn't  give  me  any- 
thing to  help  until  they'd  started  blood  trans- 
fusions and  done  some  other  things.  The 
bullet  had  gone  through  my  liver  and  colon, 
and  had  hit  my  pancreas  and  a  kidney.  It 
nicked  my  spine  before  It  stopped. 

"I  was  raised  in  a  Catholic  orphanage — 
both  my  parents  died  when  I  was  a  child — 


and  right  after  I  was  hit  I  really  wanted  a 
priest.  I  wanted  one  bad.  Then.  It  was  like  a 
miracle.  I  guess,  a  young  priest  Just  hapi>ened 
to  be  passing  by  They  told  him  two  cops 
had  been  shot — they'd  shot  Bob  Thompson, 
too^— and  the  priest  climbed  up  to  the  West 
End  railroad  trestle  where  they  were  carrying 
me  off  the  hlU.  He  was  a  very  brave  man.  I 
made  a  confession  to  him.  and  that  made  me 
feel  much  better." 

The  arrival  of  little  Cindy  was  the  only 
ray  of  cheer  that  penetrated  the  pain  and 
despair  of  the  next  few  days. 

The  doct-)rs  at  Mercy  Hospital  noted  "re- 
markable" Improvement  In  the  wounded 
patrolman  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  told 
of  the  event,  but  he  remained  on  the  critical 
list  Forty-sue  days  later  the  wounded  po- 
liceman v..ao.hed  from  his  bed  as  the  Mnet 
Rev  Jolin  J  Wright,  bishop  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  Diocese  baptized  little  Cynthia  Eve 
Paga  It  w;is  the  first  time  Paga  had  seen  his 
daughter 

"The  Bi.siKjp  w.ui  very  kind  to  do  that." 
Paga  says  He  knew  it  would  mean  a  lot  to 
nie,  and  it  did  " 

But  In  spite  of  superb  medical  care,  and 
In  spite  of  encouragement  from  fellow  officers, 
department  ofBclals.  and  a  personal  visit  from 
the  late  Gov  David  Lawrence  Paga's  wounds 
proved  obstinately  dangerous  Complications 
occurred  In  his  damaged  pancreas,  his 
wounded  kidney  eventually  had  to  be  re- 
moved and  osteomyelitis  developed  where  the 
robbers  bullet  struck  ills  spine  The  spinal 
wound  is  still  draining  The  patrolman,  a  six- 
foot-two  210-pounder  when  he  Wius  wounded, 
had  shrunk  to  132  pounds  before  he  turned 
the  corner  and  began  slowly  to  mend 

He  testified  from  a  wheelchair  at  the  trial 
of  the  two  gunmen,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  17  to  35  years 
imprisonment 

"I  truly  don't  know  what  I'd  say  If  I  were 
to  see  those  two  today."  Paga  says  "One  of 
them  Wits  wounded  twice  In  the  buttocks, 
and  I  ve  heaj-d  he  has  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
sciatica  as  a  result  of  It  I  don't  know  If  I 
shot  him  or  not.  I  remember  getting  oil  four 
shots  after  I  was  hit,  but  I  Just  don  t  know 
If  I  hit  anybody 

I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  It  since 
It  happened  I  know  I  wouldn  t  want  any  son 
of  mine  to  be  a  policeman  Id  been  on  the 
force  nearly  10  years  when  I  was  shot,  and  I 
was  still  making  only  around  (5,000  I"m  still 
on  the  lorce  on  limited  duty,  and  now  Im 
making  $6,900.  The  Job  is  tough— 80  per  cent 
of  the  time  you  see  the  worst  that's  In  peo- 
ple—and nowadays  they  expect  you  to  be  an 
attorney  The  pay  is  Inadequate  The  truck 
driver  who  collects  our  trash  makes  more 
money  than  I  do  I'm  not  complaining  Ev- 
eryone has  been  great  to  me  The  hospital 
bills,  everything  They  were  even  going  to 
send  me  to  Philadelphia  for  a  special  pan- 
creas operation  they'd  developed  there.  And 
that  wonderful  old  Irish  nurse  . 

.   .  Margaret  Doherty.  "  Mary  Paga  Inter- 
jects. 

"  .  .  Margaret  Doherty.  was  there  all  the 
time.  Just  wonderful  The  Bishop,  the  Gov- 
ernor, everybody  was  great  But  the  profes- 
sion of  police  officer  needs  to  be  upgraded 
It's  a  tough  Job  OK.  I  had  my  Job  to  do. 
and  I  did  It.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  I'd  do  It 
the  same  way  again 

Anthony  Paga  laughs.  I  couldn't  get  up 
that  hill  now  "  Then  he  thinks  of  another 
npple  from  the  ever  widening  series  of  events 
radiating  from  the  gun  duel  that  almost  cost 
him  his  life  "David,  he's  13  now.  was  al- 
ways my  special  buddy.  We  were  real  pals. 
When  I  got  shot  he  wouldn't  eat  He  J'ast 
stopped  eating  He  got  anemlr  and  they  had 
to  put  him  on  liver  and  iron  " 

Patrolman  Paga,  a  specimen  example  of 
the  20,000  or  so  policemen  who  are  wounded 
every  year  in  the  war  on  crime,  pats  his 
Wife's  hand.  "Without  this  one  I'd  have 
never  made  it  at  all  " 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  IN  TROUBLE? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20.  I  made  a  statement  on  the  need 
for  organizational  reform  of  the  State 
Department,  Foreign  Service  and  other 
agencies  Involved  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  At  that  time.  I  inserted  In  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Attwood  in  the 
February  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  and  an 
article  from  the  January  27  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  results  of  a  study 
made  by  Prof.  Chris  Argyris  of  Yale. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  article  on  the  same 
subject.  The  article  is  entitled  "State  De- 
partment in  Trouble?"  and  appeared  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  US    News  &  World  Report.  July  3 
19671 

State  Dep,\rtment  in   Trouble?   What  s 
Going   on   Inside 

(Note — The  State  Department  Is  coming 
under  Increasing  attack  from  Its  own  career 
diplomats  They  complain  that  red  tape, 
bureaucracy,  caution — and  often  Incompe- 
tence—make It  Impossible  for  the  huge  De- 
partment to  do  the  Job  It  Is  supposed  to  do  ) 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Is  facing  more 
and  more  worldwide  problems,  complaints  are 
rising  that  the  organization  for  dealing  with 
those  problems — the  State  Department — Is  In 
a  mess. 

A  high-ranking  American  diplomat  charged 
In  mid-June,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
the  Mideast,  that  his  January  warnings  from 
Cairo  had  been  downgraded  or  Ignored. 

A  Yale  professor,  hired  by  the  Department 
to  Interview  Foreign  Service  otRcers  of  all 
ranks  to  find  out  what  was  wrong,  has 
blasted  the  entire  organization  for  pussy- 
fix)tlng 

Critics  In  and  out  of  the  State  Def>artment. 
In  books  and  article — and  sometimes  In  con- 
fidence-have explained  why  the  machinery 
which  formulates  US  foreign  policy  is  out 
of  whack 

President  Johnson  himself  has  shown  an 
awareness  that  all  Is  not  well  In  the  sprawl- 
ing  diplomatic   establishment. 

Last  September,  he  asked  his  Attorney 
General.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  to  step 
down  from  a  Cabinet  post  and  become  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  His  assignment:  to 
shake  up  and  streamline  a  bureaucracy  which 
has  grown  from  6.000  persons  in  1940  to  more 
than  35.000  today. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Mr  Katzenbach  was 
reported  to  have  echoed  an  appraisal  first 
voiced  by  his  predecessor  In  the  post.  George 
W.  Ball — that  he  was  In  the  midst  of  a  "fudge 
factory."  Loosely  translated,  that  seemed  to 
be  another  way  of  saying  what  would-be  re- 
formers have  said  in  the  past:  The  Depart- 
ment has  massive,  built-in  resistance  to 
change.  * 

That  the  State  Def>artment  harbors  some 
nagging  doubts  about  Its  role  In  the  nuclear 
age  was  seen  when  It  engaged  Chris  Argyris. 
chairman  (jf  the  department  of  administra- 
tive sciences  at  Yale,  to  look  Into  the  State 
Department's  methods  of  operation. 

The  Argyrls  refxirt.  made  public  In  Janu- 
ary, said.  In  effect,  that  the  Department  Is  a 
closed  society,  populated  by  careful  citizens. 
They  would.  In  the  words  of  one  Foreign 
Service  officer,  rather  "keep  quiet  1,000  times 
than  speak  up  once  and  be  wrong." 

A  prominent  exception  to  this  particular 
accusation  Is  David  O.  Nes.  US.  charge  d'af- 
faires In  Cairo — until  he  led  the  evacuation 
of  Americans  from  Egypt  In  early  June. 

W.ishlngton.  he  said.  Ignored  his  frequent 
warnings   that   war   was    Imminent.    Ignored 


also,  he  said,  were  his  repeated  pleas  to  send 
a  top-level  diplomat  to  Cairo  for  an  effort  to 
divert  Egypt's  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
from  a  fight  with  Israel. 

When  a  new  Ambassador  finally  arrived  in 
Cairo  and  was  asked  on  May  21  about  the  Im- 
pending crisis,  the  new  Ambassador  reported- 
ly responded:  "What  crisis?" 

inaccessible  secretary? 

All  this  was  a  result,  Mr.  Nes  said,  of  the 
inability  of  high-ranking  diplomats  In  the 
Dei>artment  to  lodge  their  views  quickly  at 
the  highest  level — with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  Mr.  Nes,  "The  Baltimore  Sun"  re- 
ported, said  that  the  Secretary  simply  wasn't 
accessible  to  subordinates  knowledgeable  on 
Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

When  a  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  staff 
memtter  attempted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nes  in 
Washington,  a  State  Etepartment  official  said: 
"Mr  Nes  has  said  all  that  he  is  going  to  say — 
ever" 

A  former  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re- 
signed five  years  ago,  shrugged  this  off.  "Nes 
isn't  the  first  good  man  the  Department 
didn't  listen  to,"  he  said,  "and  he  won't  be 
the  last  to  complain  that  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  his  good  advice." 

In  recent  months,  the  State  Department 
has  heen  subjected  to  a  drumfire  of  criti- 
cism. 

A  former  career  Foreign  Service  officer. 
Smith  Slmp>son,  In  his  book.  "Anatomy  of 
the  State  Department,"  develops  the  thesis 
that  the  Department  is  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  accept  the  leadership  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Simpson  quotes  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  as  saying  that  the  crit- 
ical and  central  considerations  in  Judging 
Foreign  Service  people  are  "the  factors  of 
insight  and  will." 

Then,  Mr.  Simpson  adds:  "For  these  fac- 
tors, however,  the  Department  has  only  a 
dilettante's  concern.  No  political  experience 
whatever  Is  reqiUred  for  admission  to  the 
diplomatic  establishment  and  no  tests  have 
beien  developed  of  candidates'  political 
Judgment. 

"Various  symptoms  of  political  Instinct 
are  indeed  demanded — such  things  as  tact, 
sense  of  humor.  Ingratiating  manners^but 
more  because  they  are  the  qualities  the  fra- 
ternity likes  to  find  in  Its  brothers,  than  be- 
cause they  are  indicators  of  a  politically 
oriented  mind." 

"archaic"  system? 

"The  National  OlJserver."  In  a  detailed  ap- 
praisal of  the  Department  on  May  22,  Bald 
this: 

"Basic  to  most  of  the  criticism  are  two 
themes:  Mr.  Rusk.  It  is  said,  has  failed  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  both  within 
the  Department  and  in  the  Government's 
foreign-affairs  establishment  as  a  whole;  and 
the  system  Itself  is  archaic,  obsolete,  and  In- 
capable of  speedily  providing  the  kind  of 
shrewd,  informed  Judgments  on  which  wise 
policy  must  be  based." 

Even  "The  Foreign  Service  Journal"  raised 
a  highly  embarrassing  question  about  the 
State  Department  In  a  recent  article.  The 
title:    "Are   We   Obsolete?" 

Drawing  a  bead  on  the  State  Department 
is  not  a  new  game.  Harry  Hopkins,  White 
House  aide  to  FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt,  said  the 
Department  was  made  up  of  "cookie-push- 
ers "  After  World  War  n,  critics  said  it  got 
too  big  too  fast.  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
charged  it  was  full  of  Communists  and  "de- 
viates." President  John  F,  Kennedy  called  it 
"a  bowl  of  Jelly." 

Today,  however,  the  cries  of  the  critics  are 
louder  and  more  urgent. 

In  a  world  which  grows  Increasingly  com- 
plex, they  say,  the  U.S.  can  no  longer  afford 
Mie  State  Department's  clubby  ways.  What 
is  needed,  they  add.  Is  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  whole  business  of  formulating  foreign 
policy. 


The  mission  of  the  State  Department,  sim- 
ply stated.  Is  to  represent  the  United  States 
abroful.  That  Involves  reporting  on  signifi- 
cant developments  and  recommending  policy 
lines. 

SECRETARY    JEFTERSOK 

In  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first 
Secretary  of  State,  only  a  handful  of  State 
Department  officers  were  needed  to  man 
the  16  consular  posts  abroad.  Dispatches 
went  forward  by  sea  pouch. 

Now  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  nearly 
275  listening  posts  around  the  world.  To  and 
from  these  posts  abroad,  a  dally  tide  of  2.000 
telegrams  ebbs  and  flows. 

In  Washington,  the  mimeograph  machines 
crank  out  dozens — sometimes  scores — of 
copies  of  the  Incoming  messages.  The  reading 
burden  for  literally  hundreds  of  officers  Is 
nearly  insupportable.  Many  complain  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  material  they  are  called 
upon   to   read   Is  pertinent  to  their  duties. 

But  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Many  communications  require  so-called  "im- 
mediate action."  This  calls  for  a  written  reply 
which  generates  meetings,  multljolnted  au- 
thorship, "clearances"  with  all  those  who 
"need  to  know."  And  then  there  is  the  coun- 
tertlde  of  outgoing  messages. 

Said  one  harassed  officer,  who  specializes 
in  West  European  affairs: 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Junk  I  have  to  read 
Is  Just  thumb-suclclng.  Somebody  writes  It 
to  impress  his  boss.  The  boss  rewrites  It  be- 
cause then  he  gets  his  Initials  on  the  dis- 
patch, too.  That  way,  Washington  is  con- 
vinced that  everyljody  Is  busy.  But  all  the 
dispatch  generally  says  Is  'on  the  one  hand' 
and  'on  the  other  hand.'  I  could  write  most 
of  it  from  here.  But  who  needs  It?" 

YOU'D    BETTER    LAUGH 

A  more  philosophical  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, who  recently  resigned  after  13  years  of 
service  In  the  Far  East,  said  this: 

"Sure,  the  State  Department  Is  a  'paper 
tiger.'  It  lives  on  paper.  But  I  could  stand 
that.  It's  the  system  that  got  me.  It's  all 
so  deadly  serious.  And  there  Is  the  business 
of  the  annual  efficiency  rating  for  everybody. 
You  may  be  working  for  a  cretin  or  a  dolt. 
But  you'd  better  never  disagree  with  him— 
and  you'd  better  laugh  at  his  Jokes.  One 
really  good  knifing  on  an  efficiency  rating  and 
you've  had  it." 

It  was  this  aspect — each  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service  living  at  the  sufferance  of  his 
immediate  superior — which  the  Argyrls  re- 
port diagnosed  as  "the  living  system." 

Time  after  time,  career  diplomats.  In  tape- 
recorded  sessions  with  Mr.  Argyrls,  lashed 
out  at  the  system. 

Here  are  their  own  views  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  Is  entrusted  with  a  vital  role  in 
the  nation's  foreign  policy — 

Officer  A:  "I  think  that  one  reason  I  have 
succeeded  Is  that  I  have  learned  not  to  be 
open,  not  to  be  candid.  Do  [you]  realize 
what  you  are  Implying — that  we  should 
strive  to  be  more  open?  That's  like  asking 
us  to  commit  organizational  suicide." 

Officer  B:  "You  think  you've  understood 
the  system,  and  suddenly  you  find  you 
haven't.  You  try  to  hit  It,  change  It,  yell  at 
It,  but  It  seems  to  go  on,  undisturbed  and 
largely  untouched." 

Officer  C:  "All  this  talk  on  being  open  and 
leveling  Is  nice — I'm  for  motherhood,  too. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  If  you  get  the  reputation 
of  having  lost  several  Important  battles — no 
one  wants  a  loser.  The  word  gets  around  and 
you  have  been  ruled  off  the  promotion  lists." 

Officer  D:  "I  was  given  a  Job  to  type  3,000 
file  cards.  I  was  furious.  Why  not  use  a  girl 
for  this?  I  was  told  that  secretaries  were 
scarce.  Then  I  found  that  another  Foreign 
Service  officer  had  done  the  same  Job  one 
year  earlier.  I  came  up  with  a  simple  solu- 
tion and  took  it  to  my  boss.  He  told  me  it 
was  a  great  Idea  but  It  wouldn't  work.  .  .  . 
He  told  me  to  go  back  to  my  typing.  I  con- 


tinued so  that  no  one  would  consider  me  a 
troublemaker.  Finally,  I  got  out." 

TOO    MANY    people 

The  Foreign  Service  men  were  equally 
candid  on  the  problem  of  overstaffing.  Here  is 
a  composite  reaction  of  a  number  of  the  De- 
partment's officers  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween crises  and  size  of  embassy  staffs 
abroad: 

"I  believe  that  we  staff  for  crises.  Once  the 
crisis  is  over,  it  is  hard  to  cut  back.  We 
create  and  enjoy  crises.  Our  office  operates 
with  crises.  There  are  too  many  people  for 
everyday  work  and  they  have  too  little  to 
do.  The  more  the  crises,  the  better  they  like 
it.  They  feel  like  they're  doing  something" 

Ellis  O.  Briggs.  when  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia,  had  a  unique  solution  for 
overstaffing.  He  recommended,  back  In  1948. 
that  Washington  reduce  by  50  per  cent  hiS 
staff  of  80  Americans.  33  of  whom  were  from 
the  Pentagon. 

The  recommendation  got  no  action  un.il 
the  Czechs,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  de- 
clared five  sixths  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  stall 
perso7ia  non  grata. 

The  exodus  left  Ambassador  Briggs  with 
what  he  described  as  "the  most  efficient 
mission  of  any  in  which  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve." 

Later.  Mr.  Briggs  said  this: 

"The  only  American  official  who  can  rescue 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  from  the 
expensive  confusion  created  by  unneeded 
personnel  abroad  is  the  President  himself, 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
action." 

Sometimes  departmental  disorganization 
hits  the  headlines  and  Involves  U.S.  spokes- 
men abroad  In  dangerous  problems  of 
semantics.  When  Arab-Israeli  fighting 
erupted  in  the  Middle  East,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  in  Washington  said: 

"Our  position  is  neutral  In  thought,  word 
and  deed." 

Before  the  day  was  out,  a  White  House 
aide  added  some  embroidery.  The  State  De- 
partment view,  he  said,  was  "not  a  formal 
declaration  of  neutrality." 

Finally,  the  air  was  cleared  by  Secretary 
Rusk  himself.  Said  he: 

"We  are  not  a  belligerent.  We  have  no 
forces  involved,  but  this  does  not  Involve 
Indifference." 

Around  the  world.  State  Department 
spokesmen  dutifully  reported  this  view — 
and  Its  subsequent  modifications. 

Mr.  Argyris.  in  a  summation  of  his  report 
on  the  Department,  emphasized  that  his 
analysis  was  only  a  partial  one.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  system's  "stranglehold  Is 
not  so  strong  as  to  make  change  impossible." 

And  he  also  paid  tribute  to  the  "intel- 
lectual Integrity"  and  "strength  of  char- 
acter" of  the  men  he  Interviewed. 

COMPANY    PROBLEMS.    TOO 

Some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations. 
Mr.  Argyrls  wrote,  have  many  of  the  same 
weaknesses  he  found  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

But  he  pinpointed  the  problems  of  t'le 
diplomatic  establishment  in  these  words : 

"As  an  organization  (it]  may  not  collap.sc. 
but  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  seeds  for  Its 
own  rigidity,  sluggishness  and  pathology." 

The  Argyris  report  concluded  with  a  care- 
fully written  series  of  recommendations  on 
how  "the  living  system"  of  the  State  Depart-      * 
ment  might  be  gradually  changed. 

The  first  proposal  called  for  a  shakeup  at 
the  top  in  "behavior  and  leadership  style"  of 
the  Department's  senior  officials. 

Six  months  later,  a  staff  member  of  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  called  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, requested  an  interview  to  determine 
what,  if  anything,  had  been  done  to  Imple- 
ment the  Argyrls  recommendations. 

A  spokesman  for  that  office  made  this  re- 
sponse : 
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"I   don't   think   he  has  time  to  see   you 
Things  are  pretty  hectic  over  here  " 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR    HARRY    P 
BYRD.   JR 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  the  following  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  on  June  29.  1967.  en- 
titled "Senator  Byro  Winnint;  a  Place  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Byrq  VVinnint.  a  Place 

U.S.  Sen.  Harry  F  Byrd  Jr  is  making  an 
unusual  record  for  a  new  member  of  the 
upper  legislative  branch  The  m. inner  In 
which  his  Innuence  Is  belni;  felt  In  that 
body  would  gratify  his  late  father 

Sen.  Byrd's  latest  demonstrrition  of  leader- 
ship was  in  connection  with  the  vole  to  raise 
the  limit  on  the  national  debt  He  led  the 
fight  to  slash  the  pr>po.sed  ceUini?.  and  railed 
by  only  one  vote  to  win  approval  (or  his 
amendment    The   vote   wis   44   to  43 

Subsequently  he  made  another  etfort  to 
hold  down  the  celling,  m  c'>nnecllon  with 
the  arrangement  to  make  it  flexible  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  The  vote  on  this  was  44  to 
42. 

For  a  man  who  had  served  only  a  few 
months,  filling  out  the  'erm  of  his  father. 
until  last  years  election  and  then  had  been 
In  the  Senate  for  only  a  few  additional 
months,  following  his  successful  candld.icy 
befor*  the  people  this  !.s  a  quite  exceptional 
perform  ance. 

It  haa  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
Harry  Byrd  Jr  wis  determined  to  make  an 
ImpaiCt  in  the  Sena'e  and  that  he  would  not 
iM  content  simply  to  keep  his  chair  warm 
and  draw  his  pay 

He  haa  been  qui'.e  vocal  in  criticizing  the 
failure  of  our  alile.s  to  aid  us  In  Vietnam — 
particularly  for  their  shipments  to  our 
enenUea  through  the  port  of  Haiphong  Not 
content  to  view  the  problem  at  a  distance 
of  some  lO.OOO  miles.  Sen  Byrd.  a  memiier 
of  the  Armed  Services  C'lmmi'.tee.  visited  the 
war  zone  of  Vietnam,  as  wel'.  iis  nearby  coun- 
tries. 

He  came  back  with  the  view  that  more 
aggressive  action  by  our  forces  is  needed 
He  alao  was  Arm  in  his  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  La  not  desirous  of  peace,  since  It  is 
fumlahlng  most  of  the  weapons  with  which 
the  Viet  Cong's  resistance  is  made  effective 

Mr.  Byrd  aiso  has  been  vigorous  In  oppcs- 
Ing  the  proposed  consular  treaty  with  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  suggestion  that  we  lend  toO 
million  to  an  Italian  bank  to  finance  a  gl.\nt 
Plat  automotive  pl.mt  m  the  U  S  .S  R 
•■Brldge-bulIdlng  ■  Is  not  to  his  liking 

He  may  not  be  right  in  all  these  attitudes 
although  we  are  inclined  that  he  Is  'on  the 
beam"  in  most  of  them  But  he  is  working 
Industriously  to  inform  himself,  he  Is  out- 
spoken In  his  expressions,  and  he  is  winning 
a  position  In  Washington  which  commands 
respect. 


FEDERATION  OF  ATOMIC  SCIEN- 
TISTS VIETNAM  ST.\TEMENTS— A 
DISSENTING   VIEW 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  some 
time  ago  much  was  made  over  an  essen- 
tially anti-Vietnam  policy  position  pub- 
licly taken  by  the  Federation  of  Atomic 
Scientists. 

Critics  of  tiie  Presidents  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  quick  to  cite  the 
Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists  position 


as  further  justification  of  their  own  op- 
position to  the  stiniKgle  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  to 
call  attention  of  those  critics  to  the  April 
1967  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists 
newsletter,  in  which  one  of  the  society's 
mast  distinguished  members,  Ernest  C, 
Pollard,  strongly  dis.=;ents  from  the  Fed- 
eration of  Atomic  Scientists  previously 
announced  position  and  expresses  his 
dismay  that  a  scientific  orKanization  had 
chosen  to  involve  it.sclf  in  partisan  poli- 
tics 

In  printing  Mr.  Pollard's  letter  in  the 
newsletter,  the  editor  acknowledt^es  that 
several  of  their  members  had  expres.sed 
grave  reservations  about  both  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Federation  of  Atomic 
Scientists  policy  dissent  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  F'ederation  of  Atomic  Scientists 
in  taking  a  public  position  in  an  area  of 
national  policy  where  it  could  not  claim 
to  speak  with  scientific  competence. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  pertinent  portions  of  tiie 
Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists  newslet- 
ter of  April  1967  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  tiie  news- 
Utter     portions     were     ordered     to     be 
printed    in    the    Re' ord.    as   follows. 
FrDERATioN   or   Atomu-    Scientists   Vietnam 
Statements — A  Disse.vting  View 

I  Note  ^ As  noted  In  the  February  News- 
letter which  carried  the  FAS  Vietnam  state- 
ments, a  substantial  fraction  of  FAS  mem- 
bers had  serious  reservations  either  about 
I  I  I  the  substance  and  tone  of  the  statements 
or  (2i  the  wisdom  of  the  FAS  taking  a  public 
position  In  an  area  of  national  policy  where 
It  could  not  claim  to  speak  with  scientific 
competence,  however  strongly  held  the  views 
of  Individual  members  For  this  reason.  It 
seems  appropriate  Uj  print  In  the  Newsletter 
the  following  letter  from  Ernest  C  Pollard 
Professor  Pollard  Is  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biophysics  at  Penn  Slate  He  h-is 
been  an  F.\S  member  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  is  a  former  Vice  Chairman  and  Council 
mcmbi-r  Formerly  at  Yale  University,  Pollard 
was  Cha  rman  of  the  Yale-centered  FAS 
Sclenttstd  Committee  on  Loyally  and  Se- 
curity which  produced.  In  1954.  a  carefully 
re.sp.irched  and  objectively  written  33.000 
word  report  on  the  Fort  Monmouth  security 
Investigations  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
I J54  F.\S  report  for  which  PolJard  was  chiefly 
responsible,  and  the  1967  Vietnam  statements 
reprfMient  somewhat  contrasting  ways  in 
which  the  FAS.  over  the  years,  has  chosen 
publicly  to  address  Itself  to  Issues  of  concern 
to  Its  members  and  to  American  scientists  — 
H  I  P  1 

AiRii  25    1967 

The  Febru.nry  Newsletter  ?ave  me  my  first 
chance  to  rend  the  FAS  statements  on  Viet- 
nam I  had  also  read  the  release  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  President  Johnson  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  This  letter  brought  home  to  me 
the  reality  of  the  North  Vietnamese  position 
and  the  obstacles  this  presents  to  negotiation 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  general  approach 
taken  by  the  FAS  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
partisan  and  not  m  keeping  with  a  scientific 
position  I  can  sln)»le  out  especially  the  fol- 
lownikT  part  of  a  f)«r«graph 

"It  Is  evident  to  us  that  the  continuation 
of  the  war  Is  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
the  ti.ition  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  of  man- 
kind We  are  opposed  to  our  governmeiil's 
present  role  In  Vietnam  and  urge  the  US. 
to  lake  immediate  steps  to  reduce  Its  mlllf.iry 
involvement  and  to  achieve  An  early  termlna- 
tli>n  of  hostilities." 

The  release  of  the  exchange  between  Pres- 
ident Jolinson  and  ft  i  Ch:  Mlnh  showed  that 


President  Johnson  did  offer  to  de-escalate 
mutually  and  start  negotiation  I  cannot  find 
any  suggestion  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  similar 
thoughts  To  do  what  Is  suggested  In  the 
paragraph  Just  quoted  from  the  FAS  state- 
ment, therefore,  requires  that  the  United 
States  can  only  achieve  an  early  termination 
of  htisuiltles  by  pulling  out  It  is  my  em- 
phatic belief  that  to  do  so  would  not  be  fur- 
thering the  Interests  of  the  nation,  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  and  m.anklnd  It  would  Instantly 
create  a  sharp  ch.mge  m  the  balance  of  power, 
rehUlt  in  uprooting  or  death  for  perhaps  five 
million  Vietnamese  and  strongly  set  back 
the  hopes  for  freedom  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world  It  Is  not  surprising  that  I  feel  that  It 
Is  out  of  place  for  F.\S  to  Issue  the  statement 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  greatly  at  variance 
with  their  past  operations  such  a.";  the  Mc- 
Mahon  Bill,  the  FAS  study  of  the  Fort  Mon- 
mouth security  mvestlgatUjns.  and  the  rem. 
St  itement  of  A  V  Aitln  In  the  case  of  the 
McMahon  Bill  the  overriding  Importance  of 
(.ivillan  control  of  atomic  enerey  was  tirsi 
understood  by  sclenti.sts  who  pre;.ented  the 
case  clearly  and  forcefully  The  Fort  Mon- 
mouth study  Wiis  concerned  with  the  vul- 
nerability of  security  policies  affecting  science 
and  scientists  to  political  pressures  The  re- 
instatement of  A  V  Astln  was  ba-^ed  on  the 
right  of  a  careful  laboratory  study  to  be  re- 
ported without  political  manipulation  of  the 
director  of  the  latxjratory  All  these  were  clear 
cut  Instances  in  which  the  FAS  had  a  real 
understanding  of  the  point  of  liisue  and  lu 
which  they  could  make  their  position  clear 
without  fear  that  time  would  damage  the 
validity  of  their  stand 

ill  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  we  are 
to  take  a  poeiuon.  we  should  have  carefully 
ex.imined  it  and  be  certain  It  is  valid  I  do 
not  believe  this  was  done,  and  because  I  do 
not.  I  present  9<ime  different  thoughts. 

First  there  is  a  real  difficulty  about  negoti- 
ation This  Is  because  the  clear  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  US.  differs  sharply  from  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  s  stated  position  that  negotiations  are 
only  possible  after  the  U  S  has  withdrawn 
Without  pretending  to  be  an  opinion  analyst 
I  cm  say  that  of  some  40  scientists  I  have  re- 
cently p<jlled  ai  to  a  satisfactory  end  solu- 
tion there  Is  almost  a  total  agreement  on 
either  (a)  forming  a  sepiirate  S.  Vietnam  In 
an  analogous  way  to  S  Korea  or  (b)  holding 
our  position  In  S.  Vietnam  for  a  ten  year 
period,  after  which  an  election  Is  held  A  very 
small  minority  favor  an  all  out  war.  but  this 
minority  Is  as  great  as  those  who  favor  a 
gradual  pull-out  with  the  expectation  that 
the  Viet  Cong  would  take  over  Almost  no- 
one  thinks  we  should  pull  out.  aptjloglze  and 
pay  an  Indemnity,  probably  the  only  present 
basis  for  a  rapid  end  to  the  war  It  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  PAS  to  conduct  an  opin- 
ion poll  on  a  wider  basis   I  suggest  they  do  It 

Since  we  face  a  continuation  of  conflict. 
why  are  we  Involved  and  what  do  we  seek 
to  gain  by  prolonging  it '  I  here  suggest  a  few 
factors  which  Influence  me 

To  me  the  central  issue  Involved  Is  open 
government  I  define  this  as  a  government 
In  which  scholars  have  access  to  truth,  es- 
pecially in  domestic  affairs,  can  teach  and 
publish  It.  and  discuss  It  It  shi-uld  Include 
some  means  of  change  of  policy  which  cm 
result  from  such  teaching,  publication  and 
discussion,  either  by  elections  (preferably)  or 
some  how  else  I  believe  that  only  with  this 
kind  of  government  can  conference  t,ihle 
solutions  to  International  problems  be 
achieved  Tliese  problems  are  the  urgent  mat- 
ters to  which  we  must  seek  solution  to  avoid 
catastrophe  In  the  future  The  pe.aceful  rec- 
ord of  open  government  is  very  good  since 
1U20  or  so  In  Vietnam  we  are  supporting  In- 
cipient efforts  at  forming  open  government 
This  Is  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  very  Im- 
portantly In  the  whole  area  from  Korea  to 
India  and  Africa  Our  presence  with  our 
troops  Is  far  more  eloquent  than  words  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  being  effective  outside  Vietnam 


The  existence  of  open  governments  Is  not 
a  natural  consequen^fe  of  normal  progress. 
This  18  something  which  we  as  scientists 
should  be  acutely  aware  of.  We  have  only 
been  free  to  think,  even  in  a  limited  way, 
for  three  hundred  years  or  so.  In  recent  times 
It  has  been  clear  that  the  degree  of  open 
governrrr^Rt  in  the  world  is  not  increasing 
and  perhaps  is  even  diminishing  at  the  mo- 
ment. Only  by  strong  effort  on  someone's 
part  can  this  form  of  government,  which 
I  believe  to  be  that  desired  by  the  majority 
of  all  peoples,  but  not  desired  by  groups  who 
seek  to  exert  special  p>ower  beyond  their  per- 
sonal scope,  to  be  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  to  me 
a  sad  thing  that  many  of  the  other  nations 
in  which  c>pen  governments  occur  do  not  see 
the  Importance  of  military  adequacy.  I  am 
convinced,  for  example,  that  lives  would  l>e 
saved  in  the  long  run  by  a  much  more  active 
intervention  in  Rhodesia  than  is  at  present 
being  contemplated  by  Great  Britain  and 
that  It  is  really  her  job  to  do  more  than  she  Is 
doing.  The  United  States  is  taking  her  re- 
Bpjn.-:ibilltles  seriously  and  doing  so  should 
be  given  credit. 

This  preseiit  war  is  not  a  war  of  aggression. 
That  there  be  suggestion  that  it  is,  which 
IS  present  In  the  FAS  news  rele.ise  is  a  dis- 
tortion. We  are  a  tortured  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple. We  are  driven  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
because  it  is  our  belief  that  in  the  long  run 
there  will  t*  less  bloodshed  and  more  lives 
saved  by  doing  it.  This  is  without  question 
our  viewpoint  and  one  that  needs  to  be 
respected. 

The  kind  of  war  which  Is  being  fought 
against  us.  guerrilla  warfare,  is  a  particularly 
repulsive  form  of  Influence.  It  means  the  con- 
trol of  90';  who  want  to  live  and  farm,  by 
I'r  who  want  to  raise  trouble  and  gain 
power.  I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  a  better 
cause  In  which  to  intervene  than  on  be- 
half of  some  kind  of  government,  almost  any 
kind,  which  Is  not  Introducing  such  type  of 
terrorist  blackmail. 

If  we  have  to  keep  a  runlnng  confronta- 
tion with  communism,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  we  have  to.  then  Vietnam 
Is  a  good  place.  The  supply  line  from  China 
Into  Vietnam  Is  terribly  difficult.  I  grew  up  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  I  well  remember 
the  journey  which  took  me  from  Yunnan  to 
Haiphong.  It  Is  a  difficult  supply  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War  comes  from  two  sources.  One  Is 
the  "new  left  "  which  Is  an  anarchist  group 
offering  very  little  positive  to  society  and 
which  seeks  essentially  to  create  disturbance 
because  they  are  convinced  that  our  present 
society  is  not  one  in  which  they  wish  to  live. 
Vietnam  is  convenient  for  them.  Something 
else  would  be  used  if  there  were  no  war.  The 
other  group  is  a  group  which  believes  In  what 
I  call  the  "undeclared  peace,"  Tliey  are  a 
group  who  think  the  pattern  of  world 
thought  has  pased  beyond  that  of  force  and 
armed  efforts  and  warfare  and  Instead  has 
moved  Into  a  state  in  which  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  to  be  sought  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable If  this  were  so,  but  I  can  find  no 
evidence  for  it.  The  present  mood  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  not  very  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  1930s,  At 
that  time  many  of  us  (and  I  was  one  of 
them  I  felt  that  the  time  had  ccme  to 
strengthen  the  League  of  Nations  and  seek 
disarmament.  What  became  clear  was  that 
It  was  very  easy  for  strong  military  leaders 
to  take  over  nations  and  in  a  short  six  years 
pose  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  threats  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  The  reason  we  are  still 
free  today  Is  not  because  of  the  peaceful  In- 
tentloned  people,  like  myself,  but  because  of 
those  who  resolutely  supported  and  strength- 
ened sclentlflcally  their  nation's  military  po- 
tential. This  is  a  leeson  which  we  scientists 
should  not  Ignore. 

If  It  were  true  that  we  did  have  this  gen- 
uine sweep  of  feeling  throughout  the  world 
In    favor   of   i>eaceful    settlements,    then    It 


would  be  worthwhile  risking  our  position. 
The  FAS  should  examine  whether  this  Is  a 
real  position,  whether  the  degree  to  which 
peaceful  settlement  will  In  the  future  be 
relied  on  has  Increased,  and  whether  there 
Is  a  strong  sense  of  feeling  In  the  world  In 
this  direction.  I  would  like  such  a  statement, 
assessing  this  present  position.  However,  It 
has  not  been  done  and  In  the  meantime  we 
have  to  rely  on  our  own  impressions.  My 
Impression  is  that  there  Is  an  active  minor- 
ity in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  a  larger 
group  in  England  that  feels  this  way,  but 
there  is  nowhere  near  strong  enough  feeling 
for  us  to  say  that  we  can  abandon  all  thought 
of  national  techniques  of  intervention.  Be- 
cause there  Is  tacit  agreement  to  avoid  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  are  very  probably  going  to 
see  much  more  of  the  type  of  guerrilla  war 
which  alms  at  imposing  on  the  majority  the 
will  of  a  minority.  To  show  that  this  does 
not  pay,  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  contribution  to 
world  order  and  worth  doing. 

I  definitely  resent  the  statement  which  has 
put  scientists  versus  our  government.  It  Is 
most  unwise  to  do  this  unless  we  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  we  must.  Merely  to  have 
had  to  poll  the  Federation  implies  that  the 
drive  was  questionable. 

I  greatly  regret  that  the  FAS  for  whatever 
reason,  has  given  support  to  those  who  show. 
Increasingly,  that  they  have  always  been 
enemies  of  the  U.S.  It  Is  my  personal  belief 
that  they  are  also  enemies  of  negotiated  in- 
ternational Justice,  effective  disarmament, 
and  freedom  of  thought.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
resign  from  the  PAS  and  In  fact  as  evidence 
of  this,  here  is  my  check  for  $25.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  very  sad  that  a  group  in  which 
I  have  been  closely  Involved  has  become  so 
partisan. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  C.  Pollard. 


SMALL       ■WATERSHED       PROGRAM 
SOLVES  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  10, 
1967, 1  had  the  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Shady  Valley  water- 
shed project  in  Johnson  County,  Term. 
This  offered  an  ideal  example  of  com- 
munity problems  being  solved  through 
group  action. 

A  principal  address  at  the  dedication 
ceremony  was  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  It  was  an  inspiring 
address.  Dr.  Williams  has  a  vast  store- 
house of  experience  in  community  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  he  has  made  a  career 
of  it.  He  has  dedicated  32  years  of  his 
life  to  community  development  through 
soil  and  water  conservation.  He  has  been 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  the  past  14  years.  During  that 
period  he  has  directed  that  agency 
through  a  period  of  its  greatest  change 
since  it  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1935. 

Major  responsibility  of  SCS  when  he 
became  Administrator  was  technical  as- 
sistance on  erosion  control  to  soil  con- 
servation districts.  A  few  months  earlier, 
SCS  had  been  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  flood- 
prevention  and  river-basin  Investigation 
activities.  Just  getting  started  was  the 
pilot  watershed  program,  authorized  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
July  1953.  Major  emphasis  was  on  ero- 
sion control  and  conservation  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  land. 

Dr.  Williams  carried  the  resource  con- 
servation concept  into  another  stage  of 


development  in  which  the  extensive  In- 
terrelationships of  soil,  water,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  a  more  dynamic  con- 
cept of  land  use  and  treatment  were 
recognized. 

His  long  experience  as  an  engineer 
specializing  in  water  conservation  led 
him  to  conclude  that  soil  and  water  man- 
agement are  inseparable,  that  the  con- 
servation of  these  resources  is  more  than 
an  agricultural  problem,  and  that  these 
resources  can  be  effectively  developed  for 
all  the  people  only  through  a  program  for 
an  entire  waterslied. 

The  leadership  he  gave  to  the  concept 
that  flood  prevention,  water  supply  man- 
agement, and  land  management  are  wa- 
tershedwide  problems  requiring  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  people  of  town  and  farm 
in  the  watershed  community,  aided  by 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government, 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
Public  Law  566,  in  August  1954. 

Through  this  small  watershed  pro- 
gram the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
rural-urban  communities  in  developing 
multiple-purpose  watershed  projects  for 
flood  prevention,  agricultural  water  man- 
agement, municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  fish  and  wildlife  development, 
and  recreation.  And  they  do  this  through 
local  organizations. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Williams  said: 

Planning  and  carrying  out  a  watershed 
project  cannot  be  successful  without  local 
support  such  as  the  people  of  Shady  Valley 
have  given.  The  action  must  come  from  the 
local  level — then  draw  in  other  help — rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  real  sound 
philosophy  for  commimity  development. 
I  should  like  to  expose  all  Senators  to  it. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Williams'  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talk  by  D.  A.  Willlams.  Administrator.  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  agriculttjre,  at  dedication  of  the 
Shady  Valley  Watershed  Project,  John- 
son County,  Tenn.,  June  10,  1967 
It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Shady  Valley  Watershed  Proj- 
ect. 

We  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — and 
I  am  sure  I  can  speak  also  for  others  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — are  glad  that  we 
have  been  able  to  be  a  part  of  your  under- 
taking. While  it  is  always  an  Inspiration  to 
help  get  projects  underway — It  Is  doubly  re- 
warding to  Join  a  community  in  dedicating 
a  compJeted.  or  essentially  completed  project 
such  as  yours. 

Planning  and  carrying  out  a  watershed 
project  cannot  be  successful  without  local 
support  such  as  the  people  of  Shady  Valley 
have  given.  The  action  must  come  from  the 
local  level — and  then  draw  in  other  help — ■ 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

It  is  this  kind  of  community  action  and 
local  leadership  that  has  made  our  country 
what  It  is  today.  It  is  this  kind  of  action  and 
leadership  that  assures  progress  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Just  as  this  watershed  project  is  a  part  of 
a  wider  plan  for  the  economic  development 
of  Johnson  County^for  the  Appalachian 
Region — and  the  State,  so  Is  it  also  a  part 
of  an  even  wider  endeavor  to  bolster  the  Na- 
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tlon's  rur»l  economy  through  more  complete 
resource  development 

In  »  bro*d  fen**,  ynur  project  may  also  be 
considered  as  paj-t  of  a  worldwide  effort  to 
attain  economic  stability  and  agricultural 
sufficiency. 

Last  month,  a  Water  for  Peace  Conference 
was  held  In  WashlnRt^jn  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over  the  world  The  con- 
ference was  prompted  by  the  President  and 
authorized  by  tJt>e  Congress  It  brought  na- 
tions together  in  a  common  cause  It  em- 
phasized the  viUl  role  water  plays  in  feed- 
ing the  world  and  in  supFK)rting  Industry 
and  progress  and  in  alleviating  problems 

that   cause   so    much   of    the    unrest    in    the 
world  today. 

Many  presently  unproductive  l;«nd  areas  in 
developing  nations  can  be  made  productive 
through  proper  water  munagement  They  are 
the  hope  for  feeding  nviUions  of  unUerfed 
people. 

Water  management  in  any  country,  how- 
ever, stsrts  with  the  lup.d  It  must  be  com- 
bined with  proper  l.tnd  management  This. 
oX  couTM.  Is  the  b.islc  c<.)nvept  of  your  water- 
shed project.  It  13  the  basic  concept  uf  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  beii.g 
carried  out  nationwide  through  soil  con- 
servation districts 

Erosion  control  drew  most  )f  the  attention 
of  conaervaUon  districts  when  they  were  first 
formed.  Today  districts  are  tackling  much 
broader  soil  and  water  conservation  problems 
They  are  helping  to  develop  efficiently  the 
potential  of  natural  resources.  They  are 
planning  resource  development  to  provide 
foundations  to  suppjrt  the  economies  of 
rural  communities 

Our  countryside  Is  endowed  with  abundant 
natural  resources 

However,  financial  resources  are  not  always 
available  to  develop  resource  potentials 

Congress  has.  during  the  last  decade  or  so, 
provided  tools  to  bring  the  two  together 
Watershsd  projecu  are  one  of  these  tools. 
People  In  more  than  125  watersheds  are 
already  enjoying  the  benefits  of  completed 
watershed  projects  These,  plus  y;>urs  and 
nearly  TOO  others  that  are  being  Installed  will 
prevent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ao<xl 
damage*  each  year  These  savings  alone,  ex- 
tended over  the  life  of  the  projects,  will  more 
than  pay  for  their  installation  and  main- 
tenance costs 

other  benefits  in  these  watersheds  .some 
planned,  such  as  recreation,  water  supply, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  developments— sume 
unplanned  and  unforeseen — multiply  the 
benefits  many  times 

I  know  that  you  have  already  had  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  some  of  the  efTecta  of 
your  project.  Although  yearly  benefits  are 
estlnvatsd  at  (36.000.  they  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  dollars  alone  They  can  and  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  how  the  project 
affects  the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  here 
The  ability  of  people  to  make  a  living  The 
well-being  of  the  comm-inity  The  increased 
value  of  farms  A  place  where  y  >ung  people 
win  have  a  future 

People  are  the  reason  tua  soil  and  water 
conservation  All  resource  development  pro- 
grams should  provide  a  better  living  for  peo- 
ple. Our  resources — soil,  w.iter.  plants,  and 
wildlife — are  significant  only  as  they  pro- 
vide foe  people's  needs  With  growing  popu- 
lation and  a  more  affluent  society,  those 
needs  are  increasing  rapidly 

Your  Johnson  County  Soil  Conservation 
District — along  with  the  others  In  Tennes- 
see— have  within  the  last  five  years  revised 
and  broadened  your  programs  The  new  pro- 
grams respond  to  new  responsibilities  and 
challenges  while  continuing  to  deal  with 
old  conservation  problems  that  need  con- 
tinued attention. 

The  need  Ls  great  for  continuing  and 
strengthening  the  Federal-State-local  team- 
work and  cooperation  to  get  the  conservation 
Job  done.  I  assure  you  that  the  Soil  Conser- 


vation  Service   will   do  everything   It   can   to 
support  this  relationship 

But  the  re<U  strength  comes  from  you  - 
the  local  people  You  know  what  your  needs 
are  Yju  know  your  problems  Tou  set  the 
goals 

The  leadership  In  resource  development 
also  comes  f.'om  the  Ux-al  part  of  the  part- 
nership- the  soil  conservation  district  Tlie 
district  has  the  knowledge  It  has  the  ex- 
perience It  has  the  organization  t<)  act  It 
unders'^nds  the  local  problems  It  recognizes 
the    potentials    In    resource    development 

You.  the  people  uf  the  watershed  com- 
munity, deserve  congratulations  for  your 
many  contributions  to  this  partnership  that 
made  your  watershed  project  possible 

Yours  Is  a  major  contribution  to  the  a^ri- 
ciillur.il  program  of  Johnsiin  County  It  Is 
a  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Last  year  a  Gallup  Poll  revealed  that  half 
(il  the  people  m  the  United  States  would  like 
ti3  live  in  the  country-  but  that  only  a  third 
of  them  do. 

Why'  Because  of  lack  of  opportunity  in 
many  rural  areiis 

Johnson  County  and  other  parts  of  the 
.Appalarhl.in  Region  are  facing  up  to  this 
problem 

Your  watershed  project  and  other  plans 
for  economic  development  are  aimed  to  halt 
the  migration  of  young  people  and  others  to 
seek   employment   elsewhere 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  the  Shady 
V.illey  W.itershed  Project-  -the  Shady  Valley 
Watershed  District  and  the  Johnson  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  I  especially  w.int 
to  comemnd  lAr  .\rgus  BleMns.  President  of 
the  Watershed  District,  and  Mr  Wiley  Tay- 
lor Secretary  of  the  Watershed  District  and 
member  of  the  Soil  Conservation  District, 
who  I  understand  have  provided  much  of  the 
driving  force  that  has  made  this  project  a 
reality 

Shady  Valley  has  a  reputation  for  its  nat- 
ural beauty  One  could  not  visit  here  with- 
out knowing  why  It  h.is  great  resource  at- 
sets  worth  protecting  It  has  great  poten- 
tial. It  is  heartwiu'ming  to  have  been  a  paj-t 
of   l:s  development 


OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION  IN  KAN- 
SAS TOTALS  $'j  BILUON  AN- 
NUALLY 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  as  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Kansas  I  am  al- 
ways mindful  of  the  contribution  that 
oil  and  gas  make  to  my  State.  Kansa.s 
ranks  seventh  in  oU  and  gas  production 
nationally  and  our  economy  enjoys  more 
than  $500  million  annually  from  this  In- 
dustry. With  domestic  production  sag- 
ging in  the  past  few  years,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  oil  Industry  of  Kansas 
and  what  it  means  lo  the  State  and  the 
worker.s  who  help  produce  this  form  of 
energy  for  many  other  sections  of  the 
country 

At  this  time  I  ask  unr.nimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Kansas  City  Star 
Science  Editor  Alvin  S  McCoy  entitled 
"Oil  and  Gas  Production  in  Kansas 
Totals  $'2  Billion  Annually"  be  inserted 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
In  SevENTH  PLAca  Nationally    Oil  and  Gas 

PnooucTioN  in  Kansas  Totals  $'j  Billion 

Annvai.lt 

(By   Alvln    S     McCoy) 

LAWRE.Ntr  Kans  —Rhythmically  the  rocker 
arms  of  oil  pumps  are  In  quiet  motion 
over   Kansas,   symbols   of   an   industry    that 


produces  approximately  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars of  raw  products  In  Kansas  In  a  year. 

The  activity  extends  across  the  state.  Oil 
or  gas.  or  t>oth,  are  found  In  92  of  the  state's 
105  counties. 

From  the  discovery  well  In  Neodesha.  Kans  . 
m  1892  the  fields  spread  west  to  El  Dorado. 
Russell,  and  then  over  the  entire  state  Many 
have   been   pumping   for  decides 

Prom  them,   and   from   the   rich   gas  fields 

In    the    Hugoton    area,    a    flow    of    products 

comes  to  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  markeu. 

Oil  is  as  close  to  Kansas  City  as  southern 

Johnson  County 

Oas  Is  found  in  Johnson,  Wyandotte  and 
Leavenworth  Counties  Wyandotte  and 
Leavenworth  production  lumped  together  by 
the  Slate  Geological  Survey  In  1965,  was  esti- 
mated  at    160  000  cubic  feet 

For  years  Kansas  w.is  fifth  In  the  nation 
in  totiil  production  of  crude  oil.  but  It  has 
been  nudged  out  in  the  last  several  years 
by  the  new  discoveries  In  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico  to  make  It  seventh. 

Kansas  Is  topped  also  by  Texas.  Louisiana. 
California  and  Oklahoma 

In  the  production  of  natural  gas.  however, 
Kansas  ranks  fifth 

From  Its  original  12  barrels  a  day  at  Neo- 
desha. Kansas  produced  an  estimated  103- 
713.256  barrels  of  crude  In  1966.  the  State 
Geological  Survey  estimates  At  an  average 
price  at  12  95  a  42-gallon  barrel,  this  figures 
»305  954.105  from  crude  oil  alone.  Average 
d.iUy   production   was  284,146  barrels. 

Natural  gas  (856.421.989  million  cubic 
feet)  was  valued  at  $107 .052. 749,  which  does 
not  Include  natural  gasoline  and  helium. 

Natural  gasoline,  and  liquid  petroleum  gas 
extracted  from  gas.  were  worth  $43,200,000 
and  helium,  which  has  been  booming  since 
the  government's  conservation  program  In 
1963.  was  valued  at  $32,635,000. 

The  survey  appraises  total  oil  and  gas  raw 
products  at  $484,965,000  for  1966.  or  83  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  minerals  produced 
In  the  state. 

Missouri  production  Is  much  smaller.  No 
wells  were  drilled  In  1965.  the  last  year  of 
final  reports  from  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America's  "OU  and  Gas  Pro- 
duction In  your  State."  Crude  oil  production 
was  73.000  barrels,  averaging  200  barrels  a 
day  from  eight  of  the  114  counties. 

Missouri  oil  production  In  1965  was  valued 
at  $183,000,  gas  at  $27,000.  Until  January  1. 
1966,  there  had  been  136  oil  wells,  160  gas 
wells,  and  655  dry  holes  drilled  In  the  state. 

By  contrast.  Kansas,  a  major  oil  producing 
state,  had  3.402  wells  drilled  In  1965.  Of  these. 
1  422  were  dry  holes.  1.466  were  oil  wells,  206 
were  gas  wells,  and  308  were  service  wells. 

Oil  exploration  still  Is  a  risky  business. 
Those  who  chanced  their  money  In  wildcat 
territory  (not  adjoining  proven  fields)  hit 
."155  dry  holes,  70  oil  wells  and  14  gas  wells 
In  1965  Thus  those  who  went  Into  virgin 
territory  had  an  11  per  cent  chance  of  strik- 
ing oil. 

In  development  wells,  extending  present 
oil  fields,  the  percentage  was  much  better 
There  were  1.396  oil  wells,  192  gas  wells  and 
867  dry  holes. 

Once  there  was  drama,  quick  wealth  and 
romance  In  seeking  the  elusive  p>ool8  of  black 
gold  Kansas  has  witnessed  the  transition 
from  the  early  Independents,  who  struck  It 
rich,  to  the  more  efficient  operations  of  ma- 
jor oil  companies  today.  These  companies 
are  quick  to  purchase  an  Independent's 
strike.  If  he  will  sell 

In  early  times  nitroglycerine  was  used  to 
crack  the  oll-bearlng  rock  and  Increase  the 
flow.  Geologists  studied  surface  structure,  or 
cores,  and  made  decisions  largely  by  hunch 
and  Intuition  on  whether  a  "dome"  or  anti- 
cline would  be  found  a  half  mile  below. 

Then  came  the  seismographs  and  mapping 
of  echoes  from  explosions  to  chart  the  struc- 
ture   be'.ow.    Today,    automation    and    com- 


puters have  been  added  to  predict  the  con- 
volutions of  likely  formations. 

Nitroglycerine  was  replaced  by  "hydrofrac- 
ing."  a  system  of  cracking  the  rock  by  in- 
tecting  oil  under  great  pressure,  about  15 
\ears  ago,  and  fields  In  Eastern  Kansas  were 
re-opened. 

Kansas  has  been  producing  oil  for  75  years. 
M.my  of  the  wells  have  run  for  decades.  Best 
evidence  of  the  state's  long  experience  is  the 
e.'.timate  that  65  percent  of  the  total  crude 
oil  produced  In  Kansas  Is  from  stripper  wells, 
most  of  which  run  only  a  few  barrels  a  day. 

Since  the  1930's  the  state  has  prorated  the 
production  from  new  fields  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure.  The  Kansas  Corporation  com- 
mission Issues  "allowables"  to  the  better 
fields,  limiting  the  daily  production  of  wells 
and  fields  so  that  more  oil  will  be  recovered 
over  the  years. 

Owners  can  make  a  quick  buck  by  pump- 
ing their  wells  to  the  limit.  But  water  comes 
in  and  thousands  of  barrels  are  lost.  Most 
Mldcontlnent  states  restrict  production  un- 
der state  laws,  a  program  In  which  Alf  M. 
Landon,  former  governor,  played  a  major 
role,  Illinois  refused  to  adopt  regulatory  laws 
and  Its  fields  were  prematurely  exhausted. 

A  great  many  wells,  particularly  In  Eastern 
Kansas,  are  secondary  recovery  wells.  As  pro- 
duction declines  to  a  barrel  a  day  or  so,  It 
has  been  the  practice  to  drill  other  wells  or 
use  abandoned  ones,  inject  water,  and  force 
oil  to  a  central  recovery  well  by  water  fiood- 
Ing  More  recently,  steam,  heat,  and  other 
methods  are  used. 

At  the  end  of  1965  there  were  46,500  pro- 
ducing oil  wells  In  Kansas  and  7.200  gas  and 
condensate  wells. 

Deepest  ever  drilled,  a  dry  hole,  went  to 
8  243  feet.  There  were  70  drilling  rigs  active 
in  the  state. 

Formations  generally  tilt  toward  the  west 
and  south.  The  Kansas  City  limestone,  which 
outcrops  In  Kansas  City,  dips  In  to  a  half 
mile  deep  In  Central  Kansas,  and  has  been 
a  good  producing  formation.  Toward  the 
southwestern  border,  depths  are  nearly  a  mile. 

Oil  wells  generally  are  drilled  on  each  20 
acres  in  a  field,  although  the  Industry  Is 
striving  for  40-acre  spacing.  There  Is  usually 
only  one  gas  well  to  a  section  of  640  acres. 

An  Indication  of  the  Impact  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry in  Kansas  is  the  estimate  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  state's  total  acreage — some  10,- 
465,000  acres — are  leased  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction or  are  producing  oil  or  gas. 

Farm  owners  usually  receive  an  average  of 
$1  an  acre  a  year  for  a  lease.  Income  on  the 
estimated  5.265,000  nonproductive  leased 
acreage  would  exceed  5  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  land  owner  retains  a  one-eighth  roy- 
alty Interest  in  all  oil  produced  on  his  land 
and  the  monthly  checks  amount  to  a  large 
sum.  Royalty  rights  are  property  rights  and 
may  be  sold  or  traded. 

Because  of  the  risk,  and  the  depletion  of 
oil  reserves,  the  Industry  has  been  permitted 
to  deduct  27i'j  per  cent  of  its  Income  from 
crude  oil  and  gas  production  before  federal 
Income  taxes  are  figured  on  the  rest. 


GUIDELINES   FOR   EFFECTIVE 
FEDERAL  HOUSING  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Dr.  Saul  Klaman,  vice 
president  and  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  in  the  fall  1966  issue  of  Business 
Economic. 

Dr.  Klaman's  article,  entitled  "Guide- 
lines for  Effective  Federal  Housing 
Policy",  contains  a  great  deal  of  wisdom. 
In  particular,  the  points  made  by  Dr. 
Klaman  serve  to  point  out  the  sound  and 
responsible  financing  approach  of  the 
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National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act — S.  1592 — which  I  am  privileged  to 
sponsor  along  with  38  other  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  would  be  a  private  nonprofit 
institution  created  by  congressional 
charter  to  make  technical  expertise  and 
mortgage  loans  to  local  organizations 
conducting  programs  for  helping  lower 
income  families  to  become  owners  of 
their  own  homes  or  apartments. 

Dr.  Klaman  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
creative  public/private  partnership  in 
housing,  with  private  enterprise  showing 
the  way,  and  government  supplementing 
but  not  preempting  its  efforts.  The 
NHOFA  is  founded  on  precisely  that 
principle. 

Dr.  Klaman  decries  the  use  of  below 
market  interest  rate  programs,  such  as 
221(d)(3)  for  two  reasons:  First,  they 
clearly  preempt  rather  than  supplement 
private  credit;  and,  second,  they  obscure 
actual  subsidy  costs,  preventing  any 
meaningful  cost/benefit  analysis. 
Through  the  financing  method  employed 
in  the  NHOFA  both  these  objections  to 
below  market  Interest  rate  mortgages 
are  completely  overcome. 

Dr.  Klaman  also  makes  a  number  of 
trenchant  observations  on  the  present 
practices  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  offers  some  perceptive 
thoughts  on  its  potential  role  in  the 
future.  And  he  concludes  by  recommend- 
ing a  "voluntary  public/private  admin- 
istrative network  at  the  national.  State, 
and  local  levels,  in  which  public  agen- 
cies and  private  groups  jointly  plan,  de- 
velop, and  implement  programs  for  ur- 
ban rebuilding."  While  Dr.  Klaman  does 
not  develop  this  Idea  further,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  proposed  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  with  its 
regional  offices  and  local  eligible  borrow- 
ers, could  square  with  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  commend  Dr.  Klaman's  outstanding 
article  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Guidelines  for  Etfective  Federal  Housing 

POLICT 

(By    Saul    B.    Klaman,    vice    president    and 

chief   economist.   National   Association   of 

Mutual  SavlngB  Banks) 

(Note. — A  creative  partnership  Is  re- 
quired. Involving  private  resources  as  well  as 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments.  If 
the  massive  complex  tasks  of  urban  revltall- 
zatlon  are  to  be  accomplished.  The  broad 
basic  goal  of  Federal  policy  should  be  to  en- 
courage and  supplement  rather  than  pre- 
empt the  use  of  private  resources.  Moreover, 
cost/benefit  principles,  as  well  as  proper  pub- 
lic/private balances,  should  normally  guide 
Federal  Involvement.  Political  and  emergency 
pressures  must  yield  to  these  long-range 
criteria.) 

"The  finance  of  home  building  ...  is  the 
most  backward  of  our  whole  credit  system. 
The  whole  process  of  (home)  purchase  and 
finance  Involves  a  ceremony  like  a  treaty  be- 
tween governmenta.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  In  Inadeqate  financial  organiza- 
tion and  part  of  it  you  will  find  In  obsolete 
laws." 

These  were  among  the  Introductory  re- 
marks of  President  Hoover  at  the  Conference 


on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership, 
which  he  convened  in  1931  to  consider  how 
to  deal  with  the  nation's  collapsed  housing 
and  mortgage  market  structure.  Out  of  this 
conference  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  in  1932. 
followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Hovising  Administration.  Federal  interven- 
tion In  urban  real  estate  processes  had  be- 
gun. 

Now,  more  than  three  decades  later,  many 
remain  cynical  about  the  structural  Improve- 
ments achieved.  Some  still  maintain,  as  did 
Mr.  Hoover,  that  "the  finance  of  home  build- 
ing is  the  most  backward  of  our  whole  credit 
system."  Even  more  observers  would  hold 
that  the  process  of  home  purchase  and 
finance  continues  to  Involve  "a  ceremony 
like  a  treaty  between  governments."  And 
there  is  probably  only  minor  disagreement 
that  today's  housing  markets  remain  ham- 
pered by  "inadequate  financial  organization 
and  .  .  .  obsolete  laws."  Many  others 
would  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Federal 
achievements  in  upgrading  our  housing  sup- 
ply broadening  home  ownership,  and  mod- 
ernizing the  mortgage  contract  far  outweigh 
old  problems  still  unsolved  and  new  ones 
created. 

While  lively  debate  on  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral housing  policy  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue, no  one  will  dispute  that  Federal 
Intervention  In  the  housing  Industry  has 
broadened  and  deepened  over  the  years — 
through  war  and  peace,  depression  and  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  year 
since  the  Great  Depression  In  which  new 
and  expanded  housing  programs  have  not 
been  enacted.  And  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Department  in  1965,  a  new  era  In  Federal 
urban  and  housing  policy  has  been 
launched.  As  Robert  Weaver,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  recently  observed: 
"The  national  role  In  urban  problem-solv- 
ing Is  large  and  growing." 

This  role  extends  well  beyond  the  housing 
and  mortgage  Industries.  Attention  Is  now 
focused  on  urban  revltallzatlon  and  the  wide 
range  of  problems  that  this  term  Implies — 
from  air  pollution  to  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods, to  central  city  congestion,  to  Ill-used 
land,  to  urban  and  suburban  ghettolzatlon, 
to  shortages  of  community  facilities,  to  in- 
adequate metropolitan  and  regional  plan- 
ning, and  so  on  to  countless  Interrelated 
problems  that  beset  our  cities  today. 

COALS  or  EEDERAL  POLICY 

In  launching  its  new  urban  effort.  It  will 
be  crucial  for  the  Federal  government  to 
keep  Its  role  in  balanced  perspective,  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  private  sector.  It  Is  equally 
essential,  I  believe,  for  private  enterprise  to 
recognize  that  the  Federal  government  does 
have  a  key  function  to  perform  In  the  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  of  our  urban  environ- 
ment. 

What  we  must  establish.  In  essence,  is  a 
creative  partnership  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  parallel  to  the  "creative  fed- 
eralism" envisioned  with  respect  to  Federal 
and  state  and  local  governments.  Such  a 
partnership  will  seek  the  realization  of 
broadly  accepted  public  goals  through  maxi- 
mum use  of  private  means. 

The  objective  of  maximizing  the  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector  in  the  revltallzatlon 
of  our  cities  is  more  than  a  basic  tenet  of 
a  private  market  system.  It  Is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  massive  task  Involved.  It  recog- 
nizes the  practicality  of  using  existing  pri- 
vate institutional  arrangements,  funds,  and 
skills.  It  recognizes  that  major  reliance  on 
the  public  sector  for  needed  funds  would  se- 
verely strain  the  Federal  budget  and  admin- 
istrative structiore. 

The  broad,  basic  goal  of  Federal  policy 
must,  therefore,  be  to  encotu-age  and  to  sup- 
plement— not  to  pre-empt — the  use  of  private 
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reaourcea.  This  broad  policy  goal  must  also 
bear  allegiance  to  the  basic  cost  benefit  prin- 
ciple of  public  finance  Stated  simply,  this 
principle  requires  Feder.il  finiiticlal  assistance 
to  be  openly  recoe;nized  and  disbursed  so  that 
coets  incurred  miy  be  measured  directly 
against  benefits  achieved 

It  cannot  be  sdid.  unfortunately  that  these 
basic  principles  have  always  been  closely  ob- 
served m  Federil  housing  policy.  Indeed. 
Immediate  expediency— arlsiriK  out  of  politi- 
cal or  emergency  circumstances  -has  more 
often  dictated  policy  than  long-range  criteria 
of  appropriate  private  public  or  cost  benefit 
balance.  This  has  meant  that  the  approach  to 
Federal  housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams haa  often  been  uncoordinated  and 
piecemeal  It  has  meant  the  accumulation  of 
Federal  alda.  Including  direct  grants,  loans. 
and  mortgage  Insurance,  in  programs  which 
have  t«nded  to  supplant,  rather  than  to  sup- 
plement, private  credit  And  it  has  meant 
that  costa  have  too  often  been  obscured  while 
concentrating  on  benefits  obtained. 

AN    rZAMPLE    OF    B.\D    PUBLIC    POUCT 

One  apeclflc  Federal  approach  may  be  cited. 
which  violates  both  criteria  of  maximum  pri- 
vate participation  and  cost  benefit  balance 
It  Is  the  use  of  "submarltet  '  interest  rates, 
In  direct  and  insured  mort<<;ige  lendlni?  pro- 
graons,  to  provide  housini;  cost  subsidies  for 
low  and  middle-income  families  It  is  widely 
recognized,  of  course,  that  {■'HA-insured  bo- 
low-naarket-rate  loans  purchased  '  by  FNMA 
In  tbe  so-called  secondary  market  represent 
a  thinly  disguised  substitute  for  direct  Fed- 
eral lending. 

Admittedly,  the  submarlcet  rate  ap- 
proacb — whether  used  in  direct  or  insured 
lending — Is  an  administratively  convenient 
and  politically  expedient  device  to  achieve 
housing  cost  subsidies  But.  If  the  basic  long- 
range  policy  guidelines  suggested  here  are 
useful  and  meaningful,  this  technique  must 
be  gradually  eliminated  because  ill  It 
clearly  pre-empts,  rather  than  supplements. 
the  use  of  private  credit,  and  (2)  It  obscures 
actual  subsidy  costs,  which  cannot,  therefore. 
be  measured  against  benefits  achieved 

I  would  also  emphasize  that,  even  when 
direct  Federal  loans  are  appropriate  to  fill  a 
private  credit  gap.  they  ought  not  be  offered 
at  submarket  rates  of  interest  It  is  one  thing 
to  provide  Federal  credit  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy,  at  going  rates  of  interest  to  bor- 
rowers unable  to  secure  private  funds  on 
competitive  terms  It  is  quite  another  to  pro- 
vide a  cost  subsidy  through  the  submarket 
rate  technique  If  subsidies  are  deemed 
sound  social  policy,  they  should  be  provided 
more  directly  and  accepted  as  a  social  cost 

A   NKW   TVRN    IV    rtDERAL    POLICY? 

Recent  Federal  actions  have,  at  long  last. 
given  overt  recognition  to  the  need  for  new 
types  of  subsidy  techniques  to  achieve  de- 
sired public  objectives  In  proposing  the  new 
rent  supplement  program  In  the  1965  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act.  for  ex- 
ample. President  Johnson  stated  that 

"Up  to  now  government  programs  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  have  concen- 
trated on  either  direct  financing  of  construc- 
tion, or  on  making  below-the-market  rate 
loans  to  private   builders  (If   the   rent 

supplement  program  |  works  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect. It  should  be  p^issible  to  phase  out  most 
of  our  existing  programs  of  low-interest 
loans." 

At  another  p>oint.  in  his  1965  Message  on 
the  Cities."  the  President  indicated  that 
even  the  practical  advantages  of  low  inter- 
est mortgage  programs  were  running  out 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  benefits  |of 
below-market-lnterest-rate  programs  1  are 
decreasing  as  the  rising  cost  of  Federal  t>or- 
rowing  narrows  the  difference  between  the 
Interest  we  ask  and  that  demanded  In  the 
private  market  " 

He  might  have  added  further  th&t  such  a 


huge  amount  of  funds  Is  required  to  rebuild 
our  cities  that  scarcely  a  dent  can  be  made 
by  the  submarket  Interest-rate  approach, 
through  which  Federal  monies  are  ladled  out 
with  an  eyedropper 

In  any  event.  Federal  recognition  that  both 
the  concept  and  pr.ictlcallty  of  submarket 
Interest  rate  programs  may  h.tve  run  their 
course  Is  a  major  step  forw;ird  It  may.  m 
fact,  prove  to  be  a  significant  turn  In  the  di- 
rection of  Federal  housing  policy  towards  In- 
creased reliance  on  the  private  sector  Ad- 
mittedly, the  1965  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  did  provide  for  submarket 
liiterest-rate  programs,  but  it  would  be  ex- 
pecting too  much  to  have  these  programs  cut 
off  entirely  until  other,  more  direct,  sub'ridy 
techniques  have  been  proven  .successful 

This  Is  why  I  regard  the  rent  supplement 
program  as  so  critically  important.  It  Is  es- 
sential In  my  Judgment,  that  the  program  be 
funded  and  gotten  underway  without  fur- 
ther delay  Conceptually,  at  least,  rent  sup- 
plements meet  the  dual  test  of  good  Federal 
policy  that  I  have  outlined  here  Maximum 
reliance  Is  placed  on  the  private  sector,  for 
the  housing  to  be  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  privately  built,  privately  owned, 
and  privately  financed  And  the  subsidy  costs 
of  supplemental  rent  payments  to  low-ln- 
fome  groups  will  be  openly  measurable 
against  benefits  received,  rather  than  f>b- 
scvired  through  Interest-rate  subsidies. 

Role   or   federal    mortkage   insurance 

Perhaps  the  single  mo.st  significant  Fed- 
eral housing  program  which  epitomizes  the 
creative  partnership  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  is  Federal  mortgage  Insurance. 
This  Is  so.  uf  course  only  at  market  rates 
of  interest  With  respect  to  costs,  moreover, 
the  program  Is  entirely  self-supporting 
through  income  from  Insurance  premiums 
For  both  re-isons.  Federal  mortgage  Insur- 
ance through  the  lung-established  FHA. 
should  be  the  principal  credit  aid  In  the  re- 
vltallzjitlon  of  our  cities 

There  Is  a  body  of  opinion  among  private 
market  f>artlcipants  which  disagrees  with  this 
view  It  holds  that  for  FHA  to  embrace  the 
new  high-risk  urban  rebuilding  programs  is 
to  forsake  the  basic  business  principle  of  in- 
suring efoi.omlcally  sound  resldentl.il  mort- 
gage credits  for  which  It  was  created  Indeed, 
It  IS  said,  that  the  fundamental  concept  and 
philosophy,  under  which  FH.^  has  operated 
so  successfully  for  three  decades.  Is  violated 
when  It  moves  Into  are^ts  other  than  stand- 
ard single-family  hou.sing  and  multl-Iamily 
projects  Accordingly  this  view  concludes 
that  FH.^  should  stick  to  its  original  knitting 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  Is  the  view 
that  FHA.  as  originally  conceived.  Is  obsolete, 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  continue  a  general  business-like 
Insurance  operation  for  the  financing  of 
regular  suburban  tracts  or  apartment  proj- 
ects Such  financing  has  already  been  proven 
8t>und  In  the  eyes  of  private  lenders,  as  the 
Increasingly  liberal  conventional  mortgage 
terms   bear   witness 

The  view  I  espouse,  which  is  somewhere  be- 
tween these  widely  disparate  positions.  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal FHA  concept  and  purpose  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve these  to  be  obsolete  when  applied  to 
current  new  needs  and  goals  What.  then. 
were  FHAs  basic  purp<jse8  and  objectives,  and 
how  do  they  apply  to  todays  environment' 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was 
est.ibllshed  m  the  depths  of  economic  de- 
pression to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
new  housing  and  the  repair  and  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  housing  in  large  part  to 
provide  new  employment  opportunities  Fed- 
eral mortgage  Insurance  was  the  technique 
adopted  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
credit  Into  markets  which,  in  retrospect,  had 
proven  to  be  excessively  risky  The  clear  In- 
tention was  to  create  and  maintain  a  broad, 
sound   residential   mortgage    market   and    to 


develop  a  viable,  modern  mortgage  credit 
instrument  While  the  approach  was  new. 
daring,  and  imagln.itlve.  the  concept  of  'eco- 
nomic soundness"  was  its  cornerstone  and 
prerequisite 

fha's  conservative  approach 
In  the  almost  uninterrupted  rise  in  re.U 
est.^t  markets  which  followed  its  establish- 
ment. FHA  became  a  resoundini;  busliie? 
success.  Success  often  tends  to  breed  c<.i.- 
servattsm  So  also  does  responsibility  And  ;ia 
the  years  wore  on.  the  protection  of  its  ex- 
cellent "buslnes.s  record'  became  a  priir.o 
objective  of  FHA  Field  office  ridinlmstratcr'; 
especially,  clung  to  proven  m:.rkets  and  ri.'-ks 
Interest  In  broadening  housing  and  niortpape 
horizons  and  in  accepting  i^reater  risk.-  - 
the  basic  foundation  of  the  FHA  Idea  - 
lessened  considerably  Meanwhile,  conven- 
tional mortgage  lending  terms— following  the 
FHA  lead-  were  steadily  liberalized  And  the 
private  market  reduced  the  value  it  placed 
on  FHA  insurance,  .as  shown  by  narrowed 
yield  differentials 

More  recently.  FHA  has  been  broadening 
Its  sights  and  programs  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  private  credit  Into  urban  rebuilding  and 
rehabilitation  Other  special-purpose  high- 
risk  proerams  have  also  been  embraced  But 
with  each  halting  new  step,  a  volley  of  criti- 
cism has  been  flred  at  FHA  by  those  who 
maintain  that  to  move  In  these  new  direc- 
tions Is  to  violate  the  basic  concept  and  phi- 
losophy of  Federal  mortgage  Insurance,  to 
undermine  the  cornerstone  of  "economic 
soundness   " 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  Just  the 
reverse  Is  true,  that  only  by  pursuing  the.'^e 
new  programs  does  FHA  fulfill  Its  original 
purposes  and  objectives-  to  open  up  new 
markets  and  opportunities  with  private  re- 
sources which  otherwise  might  be  long  de- 
ferred or  developed  eventually  only  with 
public  funds  Indeed.  FHA  serves  Its  most 
useful  function.  I  believe,  when  it  operates 
on  the  frontiers  of  housing  and  mortgage 
markets  It  must  Innovate  It  must  be  cog- 
nizant of  changing  market  patterns  and 
unmet  needs  and.  through  the  insurance 
technique,  channel  resources  Into  those  areas 
where  private  Industry  still  fears  to  tread 
alone  To  follow  this  course  Is  to  break  new 
paths  in  the  original  FHA  tradition 
Not  to  follow  It  is  to  retrogress  into  a  shell 
of  safe,  proven  markets  until  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  Federal  mortgage  Insur- 
ance disappears 

A     DYNAMIC     ROLE     FOR     FHA 

In  this  frame  of  reference,  no  program 
Is  more  suitable  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
fundamental  concept  and  objectives  of  Fed- 
eral mortgage  insurance  than  the  revltaliza- 
tlon  of  our  cities  And  no  techniqvie  Is  better 
suited  than  mortgage  Insurance,  at  market 
rates  of  Interest,  to  maximize  the  use  of 
private  resources  to  Implement  broadly  ac- 
cepted public  goals  Certainly,  few  tasks  are 
of  greater  domestic  economic  and  social  sig- 
nificance than  the  rebuilding  of  our  urban 
complex  Yet.  In  the  Initial  stages  of  de- 
velopment, the  risks  confronting  private 
lenders  are  great  These  Ingredients  are 
tailor-made  for  the  use  of  Federal  risk- 
shartng  aids.  Once  urban  rebuilding  pro- 
gr.inLs  prove  economically  sound,  private  in- 
dustry participation  will  Increase  and  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  will  be  reduced 

The  acceptance  of  greater  risks  Inherent 
In  broad  new  programs  means  that  an  In- 
creased share  of  the  contingent  liabilities 
borne  by  the  Federal  government  through 
mortgage  Insurance  may  ultimately  turn  Into 
real  liabilities  But  a  Federal  Insurance 
agency  and  the  American  community  should 
be  Willing  to  bear  this  burden,  If  the  ob- 
jective sought  is  worth  the  risk  entailed.  It 
seenis  entirely  logical  and  appropriate,  then, 
that  Federal  mortgage  Insurance  be  centered 
on  those  Investments  which  are  riskier  than 
alternative  private  market  opportunities,  but 
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which  have  a  strong  long-range  base  of  eco- 
nomic soundness. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  infer  from  all 
of  this  that  FHA  should  withdraw  entirely 
from  all  proven  minimum-risk  markets,  as 
some  have  suggested.  This  would  be  prema- 
ture, primarily  because  It  is  through  FHA's 
role  m  underwriting  and  standardizing  mort- 
gage contracts  that  nationwide  marketabil- 
ity is  achieved.  So  long  as  legal  and  struc- 
tural barriers  hinder  the  Interstate  flow  of 
conventional  mortgage  credit,  so  long  will 
FHA  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In  chan- 
neling funds  from  capital-surplus  to  capital- 
shortage  areas. 

Private  mortgage  insurance  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  make  headway.  Apart  from 
savings  and  loan  associations.  In  fact,  few 
lenders  use  It.  As  experience  Is  built  up  and 
reserves  accumulated,  however,  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  private  mortgage  Insurance 
companies  will  become  more  meaningful,  and 
lender  resistance  to  this  approach  may  lessen. 
Other  techniques  for  Increasing  the  market- 
ability of  conventional  loans  may  also  be 
developed  over  the  years.  To  the  extent  that 
this  occurs  and  state  laws  are  modernized, 
the  need  for  FHA  Insurance  will  diminish. 
But  In  the  meantime,  one  may  characterize 
nationwide  lending  as  one  of  the  "frontiers" 
of  mortgage  markets,  still  heavily  dependent 
on  the  Federally  underwritten  mortgage  In- 
strument. 

In  strictly  local  markets,  however,  I  would 
regard  the  continued  need  for  FHA  loan  In- 
surance on  "standard-type"  single-family 
and  multi-family  housing  as  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. The  high-ratio,  long-term  amor- 
tized mortgage  contract — pioneered  by  FHA — 
is  now  widely  accepted.  Moreover,  Increased 
knowledge  of  basic  economic  processes  and 
built-in  stabilizers,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's broad  commitment  to  maintain  full 
employment,  represent  stronger  Insurance 
agiilnst  financial  disaster  than  the  individ- 
ually Insured  mortgage.  At  the  very  least.  It 
would  seem  w^orthwhlle  to  experiment  with 
techniques  which  would  place  a  greater  share 
of  the  risk  of  local  lending  on  private  lend- 
ers. Perhaps  a  system  of  Federal  private  co- 
insurance might  be  developed  in  which  the 
lender  receives  a  higher  yield  on  FHA  loans 
In  return  for  greater  risk. 

PUBLIC    PRIVATE   ADMINISTRATTVE   STRUCTtmE 

In  this  brief  consideration  of  selective  as- 
pects of  Federal  policy  In  housing  and  urban 
development,  I  would  like  to  offer  one  final 
thought  with  respect  to  administrative  struc- 
ture. We  ought  to  give  c.ireful  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  public/ 
private  administrative  network — at  the  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  levels — in  which  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  groups  Jointly  plan, 
develop,  and  Implement  programs  for  urban 
rebuilding.  Such  Councils  of  Urban  Rebuild- 
ing Enterprises  (CURE)  would  give  adminis- 
trative recognition  to  the  need  for  a  creative 
public  private  partnership.  The  existence  of 
CURE  would  recognize  that  private  Institu- 
tions have  more  to  give  than  money:  they 
have  Imaginative  and  technical  skills  as  well. 

This  kind  of  cooperative  public/private 
structure  is  not  especially  new.  It  haa  been 
developed  before  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  various  degrees  of  success.  Much 
can  be  learned  from  these  other  arrange- 
ments— both  the  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Impyortant  thing  Is  that  through  a 
continuing,  cooperative  administrative  ar- 
rangement, old  battle  lines  between  public 
and  private  forces  might  more  quickly  dis- 
integrate. And  this,  of  course.  Is  essential  to 
the  forging  of  a  meaningful  private  public 
partnership. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAaiNG  REVISITED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
89th  Congress  finally  passed — almost 
unanimously — the  truth-ln-packaging 
bill.  I  said: 


It  Is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  the 
Truth-in-Packaglng  bill  in  its  final  form  is 
a  historic  breakthrough  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer legislation,  that  this  breakthrough  Is 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  pro- 
gram of  consumer  assistance  legislation;  that 
the  Truth-ln-Packaglng  bill  Is  strong,  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  legislation. 

Yes,  my  fingers  were  crossed.  But  only 
to  wish  that  strong  regulations  would  be 
promulgated  under  the  directions  and 
standards  of  the  bill.  For,  as  the  Presi- 
dent noted  at  its  signing,  the  bill  would 
prove  either  effective  or  noneffective, 
depending  on  how  the  administrative 
agencies  responded  to  the  legislative 
mandate. 

There  is  always  some  danger  when  the 
writing-in  of  details  is  left  to  an  admin- 
istrative agency.  However,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  need  for  flexibility  and  specific 
expertise  demanded  this  approach.  Con- 
gress is  not  equipped  to  write  detailed 
specifications  for  hundreds  of  product 
lines.  Nor  does  freezing  this  kind  of  de- 
tail into  a  statute  make  much  sense. 

Therefore,  the  possibility  of  congres- 
sional intent  being  thwarted  by  agency 
inaction  or  timidity  seemed  a  necessary 
risk  in  the  interest  of  sound,  meaning- 
ful, and  fair  legislative  draftsmanship. 

The  FDA  regulations  now  have  been 
written  and  the  PTC  can  be  expected  to 
conform  with  those  of  PDA.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  estab- 
lished procedures  and  set  up  machinery 
to  develop  weight  and  measure  standards 
where  "undue  proliferation"  requires  it. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  FDA  pro- 
posed regulations,  I  have  heard  no  in- 
formed soiu'ce  apply  the  description 
"watered  down"  to  the  law  as  some  were 
doing  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  Indeed, 
at  the  Federal  Bar  Association  briefing 
conference  on  the  legislation,  expressions 
suggested  quite  the  contrary. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  from  the  FDA 
regulations  and  the  procedures  estab- 
"  lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  the  agencies  entrusted  with  formu- 
lating regulations  have  fairly  interpreted 
both  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Congress. 
The  regulations  appear  strong  enough 
to  assure  meaningful  Improvement  in 
consumer  assistance  and  at  the  same 
time  are  not  imduly  harsh  for  industry. 
The  regulations  published  thus  far,  I 
believe,  are  well  balanced  and  deserve 
industry  support. 

Unfortunately,  this  support  does  not 
look  likely.  Hundreds  of  comments  have 
been  filed  by  Industry  groups.  While  some 
are  constructive  and  retisoned,  many  are 
not.  They  appear,  instead,  to  be  raising 
again  the  same  arguments  which  were 
used  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  legisla- 
tion. Industry  serves  neither  its  own  best 
interest  nor  that  of  consumers  when  it 
closes  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  truth-in- 
packaging  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
Congress  considered,  and  rejected,  the 
objections  which  are  being  made  in  re- 
sponse to  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
one  point  which  I  would  think  is  obvi- 
ous— the  bill  has  passed,  these  objections 
are  now  resolved. 

The  goal  of  affected  parties  now,  I 
would  hope,  should  be  not  to  frustrate 
the  law's  implementation  but  to  insure 
that  regulations  are  workable  and  fair. 


Some  diehards  seem  not  to  understand 
that  they  only  hurt  their  own  long-term 
best  interest  when  they  adopt  an  ob- 
structionist instead  of  a  constructive 
stance. 

They  should  remember  that  the  bill 
was  passed  to  assist  consumers.  This 
policy  must  be  uppermost  in  the  actions 
of  the  agencies  involved.  Certainly  there 
will  be  some  inconvenience  and  difficul- 
ties for  industry  in  the  first  instance.  But 
these  were  carefully  weighed  in  Con- 
gress— for  almost  5  years — and  on  bal- 
ance the  present  formula  contained  in 
the  truth-in-packaging  bill  was  accepted. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
more  constructive  lead  of  the  more  real- 
istic companies  and  trade  associations 
would  become  the  standard  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

Of  course,  the  regulations  proposed 
to  date  deal  with  only  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  bill.  We  have  yet  to  see 
what  action  will  be  taken  under  the  dis- 
cretionary sections.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  agencies  to  continue  their  mo- 
mentum if  the  consumer  is  to  gain  the 
full  measure  of  assistance  the  bill  pro- 
vides. However,  a  sound  beginning  is  a 
good  omen  for  a  successful  program.  It 
is  likely  the  agencies  are  no  more  anxious 
to  have  Congress  begin  further  consider- 
ation on  ways  to  strengthen  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  than  is  industry.  Yet 
Congress  surely  will  reenter  the  picture 
if  effective  agency  effort  lags. 

Congress  also  left  the  door  open  on 
one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of 
the  proposal.  This  related  to  establish- 
ment of  reasonable  weights  and  measures 
where  undue  product  proliferation  re- 
quires it.  The  law  contains  a  House 
amendment  of  a  voluntary  procedure  for 
the  so-called  mandatory  provision  of  the 
Senate  version.  It  is  this  section  which 
truly  puts  the  good  faith  of  industry  on 
trial. 

Industry  argument  ran  that  reforms 
can  best  be  accomplished  in  this  area 
voluntarily.  Enough  House  Members  be- 
lieved these  arguments  to  give  Industry 
its  chance.  But  if  industry  does  not  make 
good  on  its  promise,  not  only  will  it  in- 
vite swift  legislative  response  from  those 
who  took  its  word  in  good  faith,  in  addi- 
tion, grave  doubts  will  be  cast  on  such 
arguments  in  regard  to  other  legislation. 
Whether  or  not  voluntary  solutions  to 
economic  problems  are  possible  is  the 
sole  issue  here.  And  how  it  is  resolved  in 
this  case  will  have  far-reaching  legisla- 
tive consequences. 

One  fact  must  be  evident — Congress 
has  given  a  clear  mandate  that  undue 
proliferation  must  cease.  And  in  many 
respects  the  mandate  In  the  House  ver- 
sion is  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  the 
earlier  Senate  version. 

First,  the  House  removed  the  Senate's 
complex  procedural  steps.  All  appeal  pro- 
cedures were  removed  in  regard  to  this 
provision. 

Second,  the  House  removed  all  the 
"due  regard"  provisions  which  would 
have  required  extensive  evidence  by  the 
agency  in  five  different  categories,  all 
difficult  of  proof. 

Third,  the  House  removed  all  excep- 
tions to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Fourth,  the  House  version  requires  a 
yearly  report  to  Congress  and  sugges- 
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tlons  for  legislation  If  voluntary  proce- 
dures are  not  working. 

The  final  act.  therefore,  removes  all 
exemptions,  all  strictures  regarding 
specific  finds  to  be  made  by  the  agency 
and  all  appeal  procedures  which  had 
been  contained  in  the  Senate  version. 

The  House  action,  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  makes  clear  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  "unreasonable  weight  and 
measure"  provision  be  a  simple,  direct 
and  uncluttered  demand '  to  industry 
to  work  out  reasonable  solutions  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  face 
tough  mandate r>'  legislation. 

A  word  Is  also  in  order  on  the  concept 
of  "undue  proliferation  "  It  does  not  re- 
fer to  numbers  alone  but  must  be  con- 
sidered In  relationship  to  the  product 
market  Involved.  It  is  a  relative  term  An 
lndlvld\ial  manufacturer  may  have  no 
more  than  four  separate  weights.  And 
his  principal  competitors  may  have  no 
more  than  four  separate  weights.  But  if 
the  weights  are  not  standardized  so  that 
In  the  aggregate  the  consumer  is  faced 
with  a  larger  number  of  dlffenng  weights 
In  competing  brands,  undue  proUfera- 
tlon  may  exist.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  not  to  encourage  a  counting 
game — rather  to  consider  realistically 
the  problem  of  the  consumer  in  attempt- 
ing to  compare  prices  of  competing 
brands. 

Shifting  to  another  area,  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed  I  said 

Th«  Senate  Truth-ln-Pack.iglng  bill  de- 
clared It  a  policy  of  the  Unlt.ed  States  to 
eisslst  consumers  by  "facDllatlng  price  cotn- 
parlaoo*."  The  House  very  deliberately 
changed  the  word  "price'  to  "xalue".  and 
thla  change  has  been  concurred  In  by  the 
Senate.  What  this  oieans  Ls  thj.t  the  U  S. 
Confess  has  now  a.ssumed  responsibility  far 
assisting  oonsunriers  by  f.^lUtatlng  "lalue 
compartoons."  This  decLiratlon  Is  significant 
because  It  enlarvres  Congressional  policy  to 
Include  "quality"  comparison  a  component 
of  value.  This  'quality"  element  has  vastly 
greater  impltcauons  than  the  more  limited 
concept  of  price  For  Instance,  it  opens  the 
door  to  oonalderatKin  ui  legislation  such  as 
grade  labelling  and  government  testing  c>f 
consumer  products 

After  passage  of  the  bill  the  reason  for 
change  was  given  a  different  interpre- 
tation by  the  author  of  the  amendment. 
Congressman  GiUigan  He  said: 

It  Is  designed  to  insure  that  the  govern- 
ment agencies  and  officials  charged  with 
enforcing  the  law  and  issuing  regulations 
thereunder  do  not  exercse  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them,  particularly  section  5.  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  a  mathe- 
matical computation:  that  is,  a  price  com- 
parison. In  the  supermarket  aisle  Price  is 
only  one  element  in  a  consumer  lalue  de- 
cision: other  factors  of  equal  or  greater  Im- 
portance are  product  performance,  the  con- 
venience of  the  pacica<?e  and  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  size  or  quantity  of  the  pnxluct  in 
satisfying  a  consumer's  personal  desire  or 
need.  Obviously  what  cons-itutes  v.ilue  is 
highly  subjective 

Congressman  GllLigan  did  not  give  this 
explanation  until  the  act  had  been 
passed  by  both  houses,  hence  is  not  part 
of  the  Congressional  history-  of  the  bill 
when  one  determines  congressional  in- 
tent. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  House 
amendment  was  clear  and  unambiguous 
on  its  face.  Chtmglng  the  word  "price" 


to  "value",  it  appears  to  me  now,  as  It 
did  at  the  time  of  consideration  and  pas- 
sage, obviously  adds  the  element  of  qual- 
ity to  the  policy  statement  Had  Con- 
gressman Gilligan  made  his  after-the- 
fact  explanation  before  the  bill  was 
passed,  there  are  many  of  us  who  might 
not  have  been  so  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment 
Indeed,   the  conferees'   report  states: 

Section  2  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  states 
that  the  label  on  packages  of  consumer  com- 
modities should  facllltfite  "price  compari- 
sons, and  section  5(C(  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  provides  that  the  discretionary  regula- 
tory" requirements  would  be  applicable  where 
necessary  to  facilitate  "price"  comparisons. 
In  both  Instances,  the  House  amendment 
uses  the  term  "value"  In  lieu  of  "price". 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
version  and  uses  the  term  "value"  In  both 
Instances  The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear 
that  the  concept  of  "value  comparison"  Is 
broader  than  the  concept  of  price  compari- 
son" and  Includes  the  latter  within  the 
former  at  a  very  Important  factor  In  mak- 
ing a  value  comparison 

This  IS  the  only  reference  I  am  aware 
of  either  in  the  floor  debates  or  in  any 
report  on  the  matter  And  I  for  one  ac- 
■  cepted  the  language  at  face  value.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  clear,  unambiguous 
language  can  be  modified  by  the  un- 
spoken  motives  of   the  spon.sor 

One  last  word  Relatively  modest  re- 
quests were  made  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved for  appropriations  to  cover  their 
truth-in-packaging  activities  The.sc 
were  cut,  m  some  cases  substantially,  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  It 
would  indeed  be  Ironic  if.  after  5  years 
of  legislative  battle  ending  in  almost 
unanimous  congressional  approval,  the 
war  was  to  be  lost  because  of  inadequate 
agency  appropriations. 

The  bill  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance. 
The  consumer  is  entitled  to  save  the 
money  which  proper  agency  respon.se  to 
the  law  s  direction  will  make  available 

It  Ls  neither  good  economics  nor  good 
sen.se  after  a  hou.se  has  been  built  to  let 
it  rot  by  saving  a  few  dollars  on  paint. 

I  am  confident  that  the  modest  re- 
quests will  be  restored,  for  certainly  this, 
at  lea.st.  is  the  commitment  of  Congress 
to  the  American  consumer  implicit  In 
passage  of  the  legislation 

The  truth-in-packaging  bill  Is  a  his- 
toric breakthrough  in  consumer  legisla- 
tion. It  heralds  increasing  congressional 
awareness  of  consumer  problems.  The 
measure  of  its  application  depends  on 
agency  determination  and  good  sense 
and  industry  cooperation  The  outcome 
will  determine  the  direction  of  congres- 
sional action  for  many  years  to  come  in 
this  field  I  would  hope  that  an  aware- 
ness of  this  basic  fact  is  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OP- 
PORTUNITIES OF  ADVERTISING  S 
P'UTURE 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  per- 
haps the  most  encourawint;  development 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  marketing 
and  advertising  of  consumer  goods  has 
been  the  strong  call  for  enlightened  self- 
regulation  raised  within  industry  Itself. 
I  know  of  a  no  more  enlightened  voice 
than  that  of  Frederick  E  Baker,  a  leader 


In  the  advertising  Industry,  both  in  his 
hometown  of  Seattle  and  nationally. 

In  his  role  as  vice  president-ethics  for 
the  American  Advertising  Federation, 
Fred  Baker  delivered,  on  June  25.  in 
Lons  Beach,  Calif.,  a  speech  on  "The 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of 
Advertising's  Future,"  in  which  he  as- 
serts the  need  for  strong  and  meaningful 
self-policing  by  the  advertising  industry 
ILself.  In  that  speech,  he  outlined  a  new 
program  for  the  establishment  of  ethics 
committees  in  local  advertising  clubs  to 
enable  the  advertisers,  themselves,  to  im- 
plement their  excellent  "Advertising 
Code  of  American  Business." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Rr.spoNsiDiLiTiES  and  Opportcnities  of 

Advertisings  PuTt'RE 

(Speech  by  Frederick  E.  Baker ) 

This  noon,  lets  think  together  .is  to  where 
advertising  presently  Is.  and  the  likelihood 
of  Its  future 

To  people  who  do  not  earn  their  living  In 
advertismt;.  or  In  related  fields  such  as  mar- 
keting advertising  can  mean  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  things 

It  can  mean  the  convenience  of  knowing 
where  desired  goods  or  services  are  to  be 
found— what  brand,  what  features  and  at 
what  price 

It  can  mean  the  Instrument  that  helps 
provide  them  news  and  entertainment. 

It  can  mean  news  Itself— new  Items— new 
appnjaches-  new  services — new  time-saving 
devices — new  opportunities 

It  can  mean  a  method  of  disposing  of  some- 
thing of  their  own— perhaps  through  the 
classified  section. 

It  can  mean  the  frustration  of  an  ex- 
penditure based  on   misleading  claims 

It  can  also  mean  the  frxistratlon  caused  by 
mes.sagos  in  poor  taste 

For  the  most  part,  people  appreciate  ad- 
vertising Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  they 
recotinize  advertising  performs  a  vital  func- 
tion and  Is  here  to  stay 

Only  when  we  who  do  earn  our  living  In 
advertising  'play  games"  with  the  consum- 
ing public  do  they  rise  In  righteous  indig- 
nation 

So  our  first  resfX)nslblllty  is  to  not  "play 
games  " 

Not  all  the  advertising  you  read  or  hear 
today  Is  great  advertising  Very  little  Is.  in 
fact  Most  Is  good  Some  not  good  at  all  A 
small  part  Is  obnoxious  or  atrocious. 

So  our  second  responsibility  Is  to  con- 
stantly strive  for  great  advertising— and 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
good  Never  the  obnoxious.  Never  the  atro- 
cious 

Basically,  advertising  Is  the  presentation 
of  facts  In  an  Interesting  and  effective  man- 
ner 

So  our  third  responsibility  Is  to  know  what 
the  facts  are  It  follows,  then,  our  fourth 
responsibility  Is  to  present  our  communica- 
tion In  an  Interesting  and  effective  manner 

Advertising  Is  intended  to  fill  a  need,  satis- 
fy a  want,  or  create  a  desire  No  one.  of  con- 
sequence, has  ever  quarreled  with  advertls- 
Ings  role  In  filling  a  need.  Or  even  to  satisfy 
a  want  Some  critics  do  not  agree  that  cre- 
ating a  desire  Is  a  virtue  However.  If  there 
could  be  no  advertising  except  to  fill  a  need, 
or  satisfy  a  want  we  would  be  back  In  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  for  certai.T. 

Without  creating  a  desire,  there  would  be 
no  automobiles,  airplanes,  refrigerators, 
freezers,  washers,  dryers,  advanced  technol- 
ogy In  foods,  or  clothing,  or  furniture,  or 
housing— you  name  It 
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So  our  fifth  responsibility  Is  to  fill  a  need, 
satisfy  a  want,  or  create  a  desire. 

There  Is  more  to  advertising  than  facts, 
creative  ideas  and  clarity  of  expression. 
There  Is  the  construction  of  the  advertising 
Itself,  be  It  print  or  broadcast. 

Hence  our  sixth  responsibility  Is  to  make 
certain  we  have  assembled  the  proper,  and 
best,  physical  Ingredients  for  a  successful 
•id  _  type  —  engraving  —  art  —  photog- 
raphy —  sound  —  film,  etc. 

The  best  of  ads.  with  an  Inefficient  media 
selection  Is  a  great  waste  of  the  advertiser's 
dollars. 

So  our  seventh  responsibility  calls  for  In- 
telligent media  strategy  and  selection.  We 
must  know  the  demographies  which  apply  to 
our  needed  audience  and  evaluate  what 
medium,  or  media,  best  deliver  the  needed 
audience. 

This  Is  beginning  to  sound  like  a  primer  on 
advertising— and  such  certainly  Is  not  my 
intention.  Let  me  close  thU  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  talking  a  minute  about  the  most 
important  responsibility  of  all — the  respon- 
sibility of  personal  attitude. 

Advertising  seems  to  be  such  a  glamorous 
business  that  sometimes  we  forget  the  de- 
votion to  detail  so  necessary  U  advertising 
Is  to  function  properly.  Even  the  giants  In 
this  business  must  do  their  homework.  Yes — 
with  perspiration  and  wrinkled  collars  even. 
There  are  so  many  chances  for  a  slip — or  a 
poorly  thought  out  decision— or  careless  han- 
dling— or  Insufficient,  perhaps  even  Inaccu- 
rate, Information.  One  slip — mistake  In  Judg- 
ment, or  Inferior  performance,  and  a  part 
of  somebody's  money  goes  down  the  tube. 

The  kind  of  responsibilities  we  have  been 
discussing  have  always  been  a  part  of  adver- 
tising, are  today,  and  will  be  so  In  the  future. 
They,  and  others,  are  the  responsibilities 
which  must  be  met  If  fine,  effective  advertis- 
ing Is  to  result. 

We  have  another  responsibility  which  does 
not  relate  so  much  to  Individual  advertise-^ 
ments.  It  relates,  primarily,  to  the  Immediate' 
problems  which  face  the  advertising  Indus- 
try. Some  of  these  stem  from  our  own  ac- 
tions, or  failures. 

Inherent  In  meeting  this  responsibility  Is 
also  one  of  the  great  opportunities  for  ad- 
vertising's future.  I  am  referring  now  to  our 
ethical  or  moral  responsibility. 

Lets  take  a  hard,  realistic  look  at  the  facts 
of  life.  We  are  an  Immense  business — 14  or 
15  or  16  or  17  or  18  billions  a  year  are  spent 
m  advertising  trying  to  convince  people 
about  something.  Some  authority  said  the 
average  person  Is  exposed  to  1500  or  1600  ad- 
vertising Impressions  every  day.  There  are 
people.  In  and  out  of  government,  who  be- 
lieve we  In  this  business  enjoy  too  much 
freedom — that  In  the  public  Interest  we 
should  be  subject  to  more  and  more  regula- 
tion and  confinement.  Who  are  these  people? 
Some  are  well  meaning  citizens  who  genu- 
inely believe  the  power  of  motivation  that 
we  enjoy  Is  too  great.  Others  are  trouble 
makers  or  nlt-plckers  who  get  their  own  ego 
satisfactions  by  raising  Cain  with  nice  people 
like  us.  They  write  Inspired  letters  to  their 
state  legislators  and  Congressmen.  They  are 
for  truth  In  packaging — truth  In  lending — 
truth  In  everything. 

Well,  so  are  we — but  more  about  that  a  bit 
later. 

We  need  to  understand  the  elected  offlce 
holder  and  the  career  public  servant,  also. 
The  elected  office  holder  keeps  his  eye  on  two 
balls — all  the  time.  One  ball  relates  to  his 
continuing  to  hold  offlce.  Here  he  needs 
l.ssues — popular  Issues — vote-getting  Issues. 
Currently,  the  entire  "consumer  Interest"  Is- 
sue is  Just  a  dandy.  Being  for  the  consumer 
is  like  being  for  the  flag  and  motherhood.  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead  we  can  expect 
unrelenting  pressure  on  owe  business  In  tlie 
name  of  consumer  Interest. 

The  other  ball  relates  to  trying  to  do  an 
effective,  hopefully  statesmanlike  Job  in  the 


day-by-day  meeting  of  his  responsibilities. 
With  the  multitude  of  legislation  Introduced 
each  session,  be  it  state  cm'  national  govern- 
ment, his  Job  Is  not  an  easy  one — particularly 
If  he  Is  conscientious  and  sincere. 

So  when  the  two  XtaUlB  seem  to  follow  the 
same  Hue  of  flight  something  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. That's  where  we  are  right  now,  with  a 
deep  consumer  Interest  on  the  part  of  citizens 
and  a  myriad  of  legislation  designed  to  appeal 
to  them  and  cure  any  or  all  of  the  Ills 
allegedly  Involved. 

Before  progressing  further,  a  word  about 
the  career  public  servant.  Here  I  refer  to  the 
people  on  the  Federal  Trade  Ck>nimlssion, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Justice  De- 
partment, Department  of  Commerce,  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  etc.  We  are  thinking  here,  also,  about 
both  the  appointed  executives  and  their 
staffs. 

Most  of  these  people  are  highly  dedicated. 
Most  of  them  could  earn  a  better  living — 
more  money — outside  of  government  than  In- 
side. While  some  hold  deep-seated  preju- 
dices— most  of  them  try  very  hard  to  be  fair 
minded. 

As  AAW  Vice  President-Legislation  for  two 
years;  as  General  Chairman  of  the  AFA-AAW 
Washington  Conference  In  1966,  and  as  a 
member,  for  the  past  8  or  9  years  of  the  4A 
Committee  of  the  Board  on  Goveriunent  and 
Public  Relations,  I  have  come  to  know  most 
of  these  people  quite  well  Indeed. 

When  I  was  selected  last  fall  as  AAF's  Vice 
President-Ethics,  It  seemed  to  me  two  things 
needed  to  be  done — and  promptly.  The  first 
was  to  attempt  to  remove  the  dialogue  be- 
tween government  and  our  business  from  a 
public  dialogue  Into  a  private  dialogue.  With 
this  In  mind,  while  at  this  year's  Washington 
Conference,  I  had  a  very  fine  meeting  with 
Esther  Peterson.  I  promised  her  that  If  things 
the  government  was  up  to  disturbed  us  (In 
the  AAF)  we  would  not  make  speeches  about 
It  but  would  contact  her,  or  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental agency.  In  turn.  If  she  had  com- 
plaints about  advertising,  Instead  of  making 
a  speech  on  It  she  would  refer  the  problem  to 
us.  Only  If  we  were  unsuccessful  In  meeting 
the  problem  would  the  matter  go  further.  We 
shook  hands  on  It — Bhe  kept  her  word  and 
we  have  Ijeen  keeping  ours.  We  are  working 
right  now  on  a  problem  referred  to  the  office 
now  held  by  Betty  Purness  by  a  New  York 
Congressman.  We  are  doing  It  with  AAP 
Board  approval  and  through  AAP  channels. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  maintain  this  identical 
relationship  with  Chalrmam  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  Pood 
and  Drug's  Dr.  Goddard,  with  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  with  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Sandy  Trowbridge,  and  their  associates 
and  staffs.  We  will  continue,  of  course,  to 
clear  the  bulk  of  our  matters  of  mutual 
Interest  wltb  Betty  Pumess. 

The  Board  of  AAP  understands  this  policy 
and  approves  It. 

The  second  thing  I  believe  needed  to  be 
done  was  to  establish  a  positive,  constructive 
program  of  action  within  AAP  designed  to 
recognize  that,  from  time  to  time,  advertising 
does  have  shortcomings — so  It  thereby  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  keep  our  own  house  In  order. 

We  are  responsible  for  the  Advertising  Code 
of  American  Business.  We,  and  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  are  Its  primary 
champions.  This  code  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  about  30  additional  national  associations. 

We  are  now  entering  Into  a  new  program 
for  Implementing  the  Advertising  Code. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  develop 
and  sustain  an  effective  method  for  reducing 
the  Incidents  of  advertising  which  fall  to 
comply  with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Adver- 
tising Code  of  American  Business;  and  to 
accomplish  this  by  encouraging  volvmtary 
self-regulation  by  the  advertiser. 

It  Is  intended  that  the  program  be  devel- 
oped and  Implemented  as  a  Joint  effort  be- 


tween the  local  advertising  club  and  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureau.  We  have  requested 
that  each  advertising  club  establish  an  Ethics 
Committee.  Our  suggestion  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee consist  of  three  representatives  each, 
from  advertising  agencies,  advertisers,  media 
and  suppliers. 

As  a  beginning  step,  the  officers  of  the  local 
ad  club,  together  wrlth  the  appointed  Ethics 
Committee  chairman,  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  and  re- 
quest the  appointment  of  a  comparable  group 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  so  that  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics,  AAF-BBB,  can 
be  established  for  the  local  area. 

The  Committee's  tw&lc  function  would  be 
to  review  spjeciflc  advertisements  submitted 
to  It  which  are  believed  to  be  false  or  mis- 
leading In  contest:  or  otherwise  fall  to  meet 
the  standards  reqiUred  by  the  Advertising 
Code  for  American  Business. 

As  a  reminder — this  Is  a  condensation  of 
the  Code: 

1.  Truth— Advertising  shall  tell  the  truth 
and  reveal  significant  facts. 

2.  Responsibility — Advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  shall  be  willing  to  provide  sub- 
stantiation of  claims. 

3.  Taste  and  Decency — Advertising  shall 
be  free  of  statements,  llltistrations  or  im- 
plications offensive  to  good  taste  or  public 
decency. 

4.  Disparagement — Advertising  shall  offer 
merchandise  or  service  on  its  merits,  and 
refrain  from  attacking  competitors  unfairly 
or  disparaging  their  products  or  services. 

5.  Bait  Advertising — Advertising  shall  offer 
only  merchandise  or  services  readily  avail- 
able at  the  advertised  price. 

6.  Guarantees  and  Warranties — Advertis- 
ing of  guarantees  and  warranties  shall  be 
explicit. 

7.  Price  Claims — Advertising  shall  avoid 
false  or  misleading  price  or  savings  claims. 

8.  Unprovable  Claims — Advertising  shall 
avoid  use  of  exaggerated  or  unprovable 
claims. 

9.  Testimonials — Advertising  containing 
testimonials  shall  be  limited  to  those  of 
competent  witnesses  reflecting  a  real  and 
honest  choice. 

At  the  outset,  the  membership  of  both  the 
Ad  Club  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
should  be  advised  of  the  Ethics  Committee's 
formation  and  purpose.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  members  of  both  organizations 
that  should  anyone  find  an  advertisement 
which  he  or  she  believes  falls  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Advertising  Code  for  Amer- 
ican Business,  they  should  send  It  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  for  review  and  action. 
It  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  ad 
club  and  Better  Business  Bureau  as  to  the 
timing  of  advising  the  general  public  that 
the  program  Is  In  being  and  available  to 
anyone   disturbed   by   an   advertisement. 

Two  courses  of  action  would  be  open  to 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

( 1 )  After  review  and  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee may  determine  that  the  advertise- 
ment In  question  Is  correct  In  Its  claims  and 
that  It  Is  not  In  violation  of  the  Code.  If 
so,  the  committee's  finding  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Inquirer  In  an  appropriate 
letter.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  is  education.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  when  an  advertisement  Is  mistak- 
enly questioned  by  the  consumer  as  being 
false  or  misleading,  the  true  facts  be  given 
the  consumer  from  the  Committee's  analysis. 
Otherwise,  the  consumer  may  continue  to 
carry  a  false  Judgment  against  the  advertiser. 

(2)  After  review  and  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee may  conclude  that  the  advertise- 
ment in  question  Is  Indeed  false  or  mislead- 
ing; or  that  It  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Code.  If  so,  two  representatives 
of  the  Committee,  one  from  the  ad  club,  the 
other  from  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
would  make  a  personal  call  on  the  advertiser 
pointing  out  how  and  why  his  advertising 
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falla  to  m«et  th«  Code  requIremeBta.  In  addi- 
tion, ruggcatlona  could  tw  made  as  to  how 
the  advertlaement  in  queaUoa  might  b« 
altered  In  order  to  cooTonn  to  standards.  The 
advertiser  would  be  asked  to  voluntarily 
ceaae  and  desist  said  advertisement  until 
appropriate  changes  were  accomplished. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  tone 
and  approach  of  these  personal  conversations 
be  professlonaJ  and  Irlendly.  Honest  mis- 
takes In  advertising  copy  are  easily  made  by 
the  advertiser  or  his  agency.  We  recognize, 
also,  false  and  misleading  statements  are 
aometlmea  Intentional  Either  way.  personal 
contacts  by  advertising  and  business  repre- 
sentatives should  be  friendly,  dignified. 
patient  and   professional 

It  Is  believed  that  the  majority  of  th  ise 
advertisers  who  are  so  contacted  would  vol- 
untarily comply  with  the  suggestions  made. 
However,  If  the  advertUser  chooses  not  to 
comply,  and  the  situation  Is  Qagrant.  he 
should  be  made  aware  that  a  formal  com- 
plaint will  be  filed  with  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

At  this  point  no  further  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  Ethics  Committee  Any  fur- 
ther action  would  be  handled  through  reg- 
ular Better  Business  Bureau  channels. 

Once  again,  the  conunlttee  should  report 
fin&l  dlspoelUon  of  each  case  to  the  original 
Inquirer.  The  consumer  Is  then  assured  that 
Bometblng  has  been  dune  about  his  com- 
plaint. 

At  the  Houston  AAF  convention  a  few  days 
ago,  the  bead  of  the  New  York  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  advised  that  an  extensive  survey 
conducted  upon  several  thousand  consumer 
complaints  Indicated  only  a  very  small  per- 
cent— leu  than  3  ■; — would  In  any  way  fall 
under  the  category  we  have  been  discussing. 
Yet  this  small  portion  of  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  advertising  La  precisely  what  causes 
our  problems  with  Congress,  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  state  legislatures. 

With  our  fine  ad  clubs,  teamed  up  with 
eqtiaily  fine  Better  Business  Bureaus  In 
approximately  ISO  cltlee  throughout  this  na- 
tion, we  should  be  able  to  make  a  marked 
contribution  for  the  betterment  of  the  ad- 
vertising Industry  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

This   U  our  great  opportunity. 

This  Is  our  great  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER  <Mr. 
Brkwstkr  in  the  chair ' .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aiuiounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  le.solution 
(H.  Con.  Res  394'  aulhorizing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  slijn 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEFV'E  MESSAGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 


receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives durinR  the  Euljoumment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LT^ANTMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wr.st  Vireinla.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  H  R.  10368.  the  Le^uslative  Appro- 
priations Act.  is  roported.  it  be  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ls  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  reiterate  the  words  of  the  major- 
ity leader  earlier  today  in  putting  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday. 
July  10,  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill  will  be  before  the  Senate,  at  which 
time  we  expect  to  have  roUcalLs. 

The  majority  leader  expresses  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  be  here  so  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  rollcalls  and 
dispatch  its  bu.sine.ss  accordingly 

Mr  President,  I  susRest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  IcKislatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MONDAY, 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL 
JULY  10.   1967 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
current resolution  previously  agreed  to, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday.  July  10,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  11 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  ami  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  July  10, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


E.xecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  29,  1967; 

E<iL-Ai.    Employment    OppoaTUNrrT 

CoM.MlS.SION 

Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr  .  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July   1.   1972.   vice  Stephen  Shulman. 

I.M  THE  Air  Force 
The  following-named  ofncers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provlblons  of  chapter  835.  title 
10.  United  Suites  Code,  as  amended  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  e.xaniinatlan  re- 
quired by  law. 

To  br  Ueutrnant  colonels 
Abrams   Edwards  Jr  .  38122 
.\bnuu.son    Em.in\iel  M     37586. 
Adams.  Michael  E     37342 
All, mis,  Wl!!l,un  D.  36775. 
Aln.ilev    Edward  J  .  37912. 
Akers,  Charles  H  .  38023 


Alexander,  Jack  D  ,  384S6. 
Alford.  Prank  B.,  Jr.,  37300. 
Algeo.  John  B  ,  23925. 
Allbrlght.  William  P  .  37927. 
Allgood,  Vernon  L  .  37783. 
Alluway.  William  O  ,  36102. 
Along.  Joseph  D.  38401. 
Alton,  Noel  S  .  37792 
Amend    Billy  T  .  37472. 
.^mes,  Douslas  M  .  22584. 
Ander.scn,  Howard  J,  37148. 
Anderson,  Hugh  B     Jr  .  37999. 
Anderson    Hunter  W  ,  17737. 
AmliT.son,  J.imrs  R    37707. 
.\n<li'n!on.  Philip  B  .  Jr  .  52332. 
Anderson,  St.Tnley  L  .  25532. 
Armlsread,  Victor.  37546, 
Amiltage,  John  V  .  64432. 
Arm.strong.  Donald  N  ,  37449. 
Ariiey,  Cloyd  L  ,  37866, 
Arnold.  Howard  B  ,  Jr  .  17651. 
Arpkp,  Charles  K  .  23834. 
Arrlaga.  Euseblo.  38463 
Arrlngton.  Harry  B  ,  38414. 
Ash,  William  O  .  38118 
Atlerburv,  Wilfer  R  .  37700. 
Aubel.  Clark  L  .  37498. 
AvUbach.  Charles  E  ,  37386. 
Ault    Clyde  E  .  37806. 
Averett.  John  B  .  38374. 
B.ica.  Leo  C  .  16704. 
Bachman,  Jay  O  .  20752. 
Bachtelle  Stewart  M  .  38024. 
Bacon.  Thomas  R  .  38054. 
Bacon.  Wllilam  P  .  38200. 
Bagnard.  Richard  W  ,  37225. 
B.illev.  Cecil  D  .  38407. 
Ballev.  William  K,,  37316. 
Baird  Jack  R  .  Jr..  52480. 
Balsley,  William  D  .  17386. 
B.aker.  Bert  L  ,  37384. 
Baker.  Charles  E  ,  38146. 
Baker,  Dwlght  R..  Jr  .  37201. 
Balch.  Clayton  L  .  23734. 
Baldwin.  Ernest  A  ,  37653. 
Ballew,  Monte.  Jr  .  37155. 
Banks.  Roland  L..  Jr..  64441. 
Barfield.  Herman  E  .  38462. 
Barger,  Richard  D  ,  38303. 
Barker,  Clyde  E  ,  38471. 
Barker.  William  R..  23880. 
B.-u-nard.  John  R,,  17920. 
Barnes,  George  W.,  Jr.,  21467. 
Barnes,  William  B.,  52378. 
Barrow,  Ruffln  C  ,  37008. 
Bartels,  Henry  G  ,  64425. 
Barth,  Jack  E.,  37676. 
Barthel,  George  J..  Jr  .  38419. 
B.-irtlett,  William  H  ,  Jr.,  37212. 
Barton,  Jamec  R  .  38087. 
Biisco.  Johnnie  M.,  37493. 
Easier.  Sterling  A.,  62529. 
Bat-son.  Gerald  W.,  24366. 
Bauer,  James  H.,  38420. 
Baumgartner,  Jack  E  ,  37482. 
Beal,  Frederick  R.,  37717. 
Beatle.  Charles  F..  Jr.,  38143. 
Beaumont.  Lee  C  .  Jr.,  37685. 
Beaver,  Robert  R.,  52527. 
Becker.  Clarence  E.,  37356. 
Beckett.  James  V  ,  36430. 
Bedell.  Charles  H..  37948. 
Bell,  John  C,  Jr.,  37611. 
Bell,  William  I,.  37345. 
Bellovln    Milton.   17686. 
Benner,  James  W..  36275 
Bennett,  Gayle  M  .  38034. 
Bennett.  Wesley  E  .  52435. 
Berbec,  Cornelius  P  .  37741. 
Berggreen.  Cole  J  ,  23941. 
BerkovUz,  Martin.  37347. 
Bennan.  John  J . 37284. 
Berner,  L.iwrence  E  ,  52402. 
Bernier,  Joseph  P   L  .  37264. 
BeseliT,  Eldon  S  ,  38193. 
Bljold.  Eugene  J  .  38329. 
Blllman.  Joe  T  .  36334. 
Blltoft.  Ma.x  O  ,  64459 
Bishop    Russell,  27678 
Blxler,    Kenneth,    87914. 
Black,    William    E  .    38282. 
Blackburn.   William   R  ,  38403. 
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Blair.   Emerson   B.,   37246. 
Blanchard,   Felix  A.,   17692. 
Blanchard.  Lionel  D.,  37667. 
Blandin.  Robert  W.,  23735. 
Bocken.  Richard  C,  25612. 
Bohne,   Robert   E..   38018. 
B.ld,  John  E  .  52407. 
Bolstridge,  Leslie  J.,  37719. 
Bone,   V»rnon  F.,   37861. 
Bontempo,  John  C,  37280. 
Booth.  Joseph  B.,  37723. 
Boots.    Maurice   J..   24392. 
Borini.   John   N.,  38159. 
Borresen.  Edward  W.,  25786. 
Boster.  Charles  F.,  37552. 
Bouldln.   Richard   J.,   38338. 
Bourke.    Donald    W.,   38055. 
Bourque,    Arthur   D.,    38328, 
Bouvler,  Arthur  O.,  Jr.,  38012. 
Bowe,    Donovan    K.,   36509. 
Bowen,   Robert   W.,   37743, 
Bower,  John  A.  B.,  37630. 
Boyce,   Harris  S  ,   37022, 
Boyce,  James  T..   37626. 
Boyd,   John   H.,   38015. 
Boyle.  Joseph  M.  37731. 
Boynton.  John  B.,  37826. 
Brady.   Francis  R.,  37620. 
Brady,  Joseph  C,  48803. 
Bradv.  William  A.  37446. 
Brashear,  Wesley  C.  37818. 
Braun,   James  A.,   37978. 
Braun,   Leo   M.,   52423. 
Bredlng,   Robert   H.,   52344. 
Breedlove,  James  M.,   17671. 
Brennan.    Herbert   O.,    17653. 
Breslauer,   Irving   H.,   37525. 
Brewer.    James    L.,    52489. 
Brewer,   William   M..   37917. 

Bridges.  Benjamin  E.,  38111. 

Bright,  Bruce  B.,  38312. 

Brigl-t.  William  A.,  Jr.,  37591. 

Brislck,   Edward  J.,   21480. 

Brooks.   Joseph   E.,   37600. 

Broshek,  John  A.,  37406. 

Brothers.   Walter  F.,   37592. 

Brower,  Walter  L,,  37526, 

Brown,  Earle  P.,  36309. 

Brown,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  52416. 

Brown,  Elton  D.,  36701. 

Brown,    Francis    O.,    52342. 

Brown,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  52419, 

Brown.  William  Y.,  37149. 

Bruner,  Evan  R  ,  37359. 

Brunner.  Leroy  P.,  60037. 

Bryant,  Charles  S  .  37722. 

Bryant.  Robert  L,.  Jr..  38270. 

Buck.  Wendell  R,.  37033. 

Bueker.  Frederick  L.,  37786. 

Bule.  John  H  .  36099. 

Bulhner.  Norman  E.,  36597. 

Bullard,  Thomas  L..  52403. 

Bulow,  Charles  W..  37957. 

Bunch.  Charles  L.,  37857. 

Burgenhelm.  Miles  E..  37829. 

Burgnon,  Eugene  L,.  52464. 

Burke,  Wesley  A  ,  37444. 

Burkett.  Homer  H.,  52413. 

Burnett.  William  R.,  25798. 

Burns.  Erlt  L.,  37590. 

Burns.  Warren  L..  38237. 

Burry,  Frank  J..  Jr.,  52338. 

Burton.  James  E..  37657. 

Burton,  Roy  J.,  37989. 

Butcher,  Budd  H..  37241. 

Butler,  Eugene  H.,  38135. 

Byrne,  Joseph  K.,  37294. 

Clin.  Earl  W..  37838. 

Caldwell.  Charles  E  .  37994. 

Callanan,  William  E.,  38100. 

Cameron.  Robert  J..  37941. 

Campbell.  Jack  O..  38349. 

Campbell.  Oliver  P  ,  37698. 

Cann.  James  P..  37438. 

Cinn,  Robert  E  ,  37810. 

Card,  Edward  R.,  Jr..  38347. 

Carey.  Woodrow  T..  52382. 

Carlisle,  Joe  L..  37728. 

Carlson,  Donald  D..  17916. 

Carpenter.  William  S.,  Jr.,  17667. 

Carr,  Charles  C  38365. 

Carroll,  Bill  J.,  17292. 

Carson,  Anthony  H.,  38386. 


Carson,  Robert  K.,  37410. 
Carter,  Braxton,  23726. 
Carter,  Duffey  A.,  36270. 
Carter,  Paul  T.,  52396. 
Cartwrlght,  Lewis  E.,  38062, 
Caselman,  Everett,  Jr.,  32400. 
Cassil.  John  F.,  38056. 
Castillo,  Bennle,  52507. 
Castleberry,  Woodle  O.,  37361. 
Caughron,  Kenneth  D.,  38038. 
Cayton,  Cecil  B.,  36426. 
Cecil,  Floyd  M„  37799. 
Chalker,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  37629. 
Chandler,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  37341. 
Chapman,  Jack  W.,  36228. 
Chapman,  Kenneth  E.,  52331. 
Chapman,  Lewis  T.,  37331. 
Charon,  Hubert  J.,  64404. 
Chase.  Levi  R.,  37352. 
Chason,  Robert  L.,  27680. 
Chernls,  Philip  B.,  52526. 
Chllders,  David  C,  37828. 
Chllders,  Raymond  R.,  487S4. 
Christian,  Harold  K.,  37908. 
Christian,  William  8.,  Jr.,  38260. 
Christie,  Douglas  S.,  Jr.,  60028. 
Church,  Prank  C,  37759. 
Clccolella,  John  E.,  38197. 
Clark,  Allen  C,  37250. 
Clark,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  64423. 
Clark,  Donald  M.,  38355. 
Clark,  Frederick  W.,  38443. 
Clark,  Howard  W.,  38309. 
Clark,  Jack  W.,  37378. 
Clees,  Robert  J.,  38162. 
Clement,  Leonard  L.,  37496. 
Clemovltz,  Fred,  37938. 
Cllf  t,  Wllilam  H.,  36235. 
Coapman,  A.  L.,  52503. 
Cochran,  Robert  W.,  38233. 
Cochran,  William  F.,  38302. 
Cockman,  Chester  W.,  37639. 
Cohn,  Murray  E.,  37932. 
Coleman,  Robert  D.,  37257. 
Collins,  John  W.,  37455. 
Comstock,  William  P.,  37182. 

Connor,  James  J.,  Jr.,  38413. 

Connors,  John  A.,  38105. 

Conrey,  Robert  L.,  37355. 

Consta,  Arthur  L.,  23718. 

Coon,  William  R  Jr.,  37762. 

Cooper,  Edwin  H.,  36216. 

Cooper,  Robert  W.,  37171. 

Cooper,  William  E.,  52496. 

Copeland,  Bert  P.,  38469. 

Corbln,  William  D.,  38164. 

Cottonglm,  John  E.,  17626. 

Coulter,  John  M.,  37454. 

Coulter,  Richard  R.,  38096. 

Coumbs,  Thomas  J.,  52427. 

Courtney,  Richard  D.,  38558. 

Covarrublaa,  Robert  W.,  37705, 

Covl,  Angelo  G.,  38475. 

Cowan,  William  M.,  38318. 

Cox,  Philip  S.,  64445. 

Coyne,  John  M.  Jr.,  17688. 

Craln,  Forest  B.,  64464. 

Crawford,  Milton  N.,  38241. 

Crawford,  WUllam  A..  Jr.,  21707. 

Crook,  Prank  D.,  37545. 

Cross,  Cecil  J.,  52457. 

Crowder,  Jess  W.,  37292. 

Crozler,  Harry  J..  37357. 

Crumplar,  John  R.,  37180. 

Cullen,  Ray  W.,  38370. 

Cummins,  Charles  O.,  62303. 

Cuomo,  Stephen  D.,  38576. 

Custer,  Samuel  A.,  37711. 

Daggett,  Stanley  A.,  Jr.,  37430. 

Dalley,  Warren,  37840. 

Dakan,  Spencer  G.,  62622. 

Daniels,  William  L.,  38357. 

Danyllw,  Bohdan,  24553. 

Darcy,  Edward  J.,  38022. 

Darles,  Stanton  O.,  25770. 

Darllek,  Allen  H.,  62472. 

David,  Lester  T.,  37832. 

Davis,  Benjamin  W.,  37802. 

Davis,  Prank  R.,  37809. 

Davis,  Howard  S.,  21521. 

Davis,  John  G.,  37254. 

Davis,  Shadrach  E.,  38046. 


Davison,  Pred,  37219. 
Dean,  John  C,  38225. 
DebellefeulUe,  Jean  O.,  38422. 
DeJonghe.  Joseph  J..  38009. 
Delaney,  Louis  A.,  38405. 
Delano,  Wlllard  A.,  52303. 
Delaune,  Herman  L.,  17915. 
Dellse,  Dominic  V.,  36966. 
Dempsey,  William  E.,  37190. 
Desens,  Sherwln  G..  38449. 
Desmond,  James  A.,  38244. 
Dess,  William  J.,  64433. 
Detrlck,  Wllilam  R.,  23733. 
Devltt,  John  R.,  37811, 
DeWltt.  John  E..  52442. 
Dewland,  John  J..  52432. 
Dey,  Howard  E..  52506. 
Dicks,  Norman  R.,  37610. 
Dickson,  Harry  H.,  37929. 
Diefenderfer,  William  H.,  64468. 
Dlehl,  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  37397. 
Dlllard,  George  E.,  17542. 
Dllley,  RUey  N.,  37757. 
Dixon,  Jack  C,  Jr.,  24263. 
Dixon,  Joseph  P.,  52401. 
Dombrowskl,  Joseph  A.,  37616. 
Donegan,  Charles  E.,  18283. 
Dorfman,  Herman,  37511. 
Dorrles,  Garland  W„  38252, 
Doty,  John  C,  Jr.,  52362. 
Doughty,  David  H.,  20722. 
Dowd,  Robert  H.,  37207. 
Dowd,  William  H.,  52366. 
Downey,  William  J.,  52421. 
Downhill.  Jack  E.,  24587. 
Drake,  Flavlous  P.,  26773. 
Drlsklll,  Sanford  G.,  52458, 
Druary.  John  W.,  38222. 
Drumm,  William  H.,  Jr.,  28224. 
Duame,  Donald  D.  37925. 
Dublsher,  Francis  E.,  38396, 
Duseberry,  PhUlp  T.,  37222, 
Dukes,  Sterling  W.,  24420. 
Dulln,  John  W.,  37312. 
Dunham,  David  M.,   17663. 
Dunlap,   Jack  R.,  37153. 
Dunn.  Edward  W.,  37327. 
Dunn,  James  M.,  25800. 
Dunn,  Roscoe  B.,  52490. 
Dunning,  Hal  H.,  37575. 
Dunstan,  Albert  J.,  52434. 
Dutton,  Dutton  C,  38126. 
Earhart,  Charles  A.,  36046. 
Earle,  Guy  C,  37025. 
Early,  James  W.,  38342. 
Easley.   Richard  K.,   52347. 
Eastman,  Burns  R.,  22782. 
Eatman,  Jack  B.,  38108. 
Eaton,   Alfred  P.,  37683. 
Eberle,  Harold  J.,   17628. 
Eccles,  Clifton   W.,   52356, 
Eckenroth,  Philip  L.,  38351. 
Eddy,  Egbert  B.,  23728. 
Edmlsten,  Stamy  E.,  Jr.,  52470. 
Edwards,  Harry  L.,  37962. 
Ehart,  WlUlam  G.,  36568. 
Ellet,  Marshall  J.,  37701. 
Elliott,  Robert  A.,  37333. 
Ellis,   Leonard  L.,  Jr.,  37240. 
Ellison,  Wllilam  E.,  38247. 
Ells,  David  E.,  48812. 
Elmendorf,  Harry  H.,  38291. 
Elvln,   Bruce  M.,   37969. 
Elwood,  John  E.,   52351. 
Emmlnger,  Robert  M.,  37430. 
Engel,  Henry  J.,  38305. 
Engelhardt,  RajTnond  E.,  52474. 
Enos,  James  W.,  17645. 
Entwlstle,   Harry   G.,  37194. 
Enyeart,   Robert  E.,   52377. 
Erlckson,  Robert  E..  38658. 
Ervln,  Delbert  J.,  37255. 
Erwln,  Otis  H.,  37185. 
Evans,  Carl  V.,  52519. 
Evans,  James   D..  37221. 
Ewan,  Ernest  O.,  37213. 
Fablanl,  Henry  L.,  37297. 
Pagan,  James  B.,  22834. 
Fahrney,  John  W.,  25608, 
Paour,  George  F.,  37268. 
Farar,  Marvin  B.  D.,  37951. 
Farmer.  Francis  A.  D.,  Jr.,  36776. 
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Pamham.  Arthur  E  .  Jr  .  38178. 
Feeney.  Vincent  G  ,  38017. 
Feezel,  Ralph  S  .  37586. 
Fels,  Edward  T  .  Jr  .  37551. 
Fennell,  WUllam  E  .  Jr  .  37733. 
Fenton,  John  S  .  52397. 
Fenton,  Melvyn.  38179 
Fergerson.  Jack  B  .  37796 
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Wilson,  Thomas  E.,  38245. 


Wimer.  Alvin  L,.  22752. 
Wlndoffer,  Robert  A.,  38130. 
Wing,  Robert  L.,  37880. 
Winner,  Alan  M..  37967. 
Winters,  Earl  E.,  37597. 
Wise,  Harold  C,  37944. 
Wise,  William  H.,  52360. 
Witchey,  Francis  M..  37729. 
Witt.  Harry  A,.  37429. 
Wittneben,  Henry  F..  37971. 
Woiro.  Warren  S..  21506. 
Wojciehoskl,  Gerald  J..  17609. 
Wolbrette,  David  J.,  38392. 
Wolf,  Paul  J.,  52369, 
Wolfe.  Ernest  R,,  37993. 
Wolfgong.  William  H,,  Jr.,  37547. 
Wood,  Crispin  M,,  38363. 
Wood,  James  W.,  28202. 
Wood,  Rodney  J.,  37883. 
Wood,  Ward  D.,  64435. 
Wood,  WUliam  L..  Jr..  37373. 
Wood,  William  R..  37295. 
Woodcock.  James  W..  48805. 
Woods.  Gilbert  N.,  37878. 
Woods.  Harold  B.,  37609. 
Woods,  Leo  T.,  37500. 
Wooten,  Clyde  W.,  38003. 
Wray,  John  D.,  25793. 
Wren,  Donald  B„  37678. 
Wright,  Devere  M..  37745. 
Wright,  Lotus  A,,  37208. 
Wulff.  Earl  G.,  Jr.,  38417. 
Wynecoop,  Joseph  A,,  37627. 
Wyseman,  Thomas  K.,  48785. 
Yahle,  Joseph  G.,  38232. 
Yarbrotigh.  John  F.,  Jr.,  37946. 
Yeaman,  Donald  R.,  37469. 
Yon,  Verus  A.,  37313. 
Yost,  Warren  C.  38263. 
Young,  James  A.,  38101. 
Young,  John  E.,  Jr.,  60034. 
Young,  John  M.,  17629. 
Young.  Lawrence  J,,  38287. 
Young.  William  H..  22743. 
Young.  William  R,.  38057. 
Zahn,  George  A,,  37135. 
Zanolli,  Louis  W.,  37437. 
Zartman.  Monroe  D.,  52463. 
Zerbe,  Franklin  E..  52400. 
Zorlch,  Sam,  37903. 
Zwartjes,  William  J.,  37906. 
Zwelzig.  James  A..  64438. 

CHAPLAINS 

Bird.  Dallas  A,.  23206. 
Boardman.  William  A.,  25631. 
Buck,  Wesley  J.,  48610. 
Denehy,  John  P,,  24683. 
Harms,  Sudderth  A.,  32421. 
Huber.  Walter  H..  48609. 
Meerdlnk.  Vernon  J.,  48608. 
Nelson,  John  P.,  1860232. 
Sandrock,  Hans  E.,  27998. 
Schroeder,  Victor  H.,  23207. 
Schuck,  David  B..  24682. 
Tollett,  Vaughn  H.,  55115. 
Trapp,  Richard  D.,  55117. 
Waugh,  Earl  E.,  23208. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Adams.  William  C.  23214. 
Adklsson,  Sam  R..  26749. 
Beidelman.  Edward  R,.  28126. 
Brest.  Harold  C,  32026. 
Clower,  James  C,  59484, 
Coons,  George  F,,  23177. 
Cowe.  Donald  W.,  51569. 
Crosby,  James  F..  Jr..  28129. 
Devlyn,  John  E,,  29415. 
Everett,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  32572. 
Hicks,  Rodeheaver  H.,  25703. 
Jenkins.  Charles  A..  Jr..  26388. 
Kobler,  Milton  J.,  29653. 
Llndenmuth,  James  E.,  32356. 
Loper,  Clifford  E..   61151. 
Mellow.  Emil  A.,  32571. 
Ridgley.  Charles  D..  23215. 
Samaha.  Francis  J.,  27496. 
Schutt,  Harold  E.,   51005. 
Seamands,  Charles  W.,  29279. 
Slack,  Wesley  G.,  55871. 
Sloan,   Roy  S.,  29865. 
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Stansbuiy,  Bruce  E  .  27525 
Stewart.  Kenneth  L  .  24679. 
Stewart.  Lule  D  ,  25485. 
Tanqulst.  Robert  A  ,  56157 
TrovllUon.  Howard  M  .  27979. 
Vemlno.  Daniel   M  .  25668. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Anderson.  Claude  T.  26701. 
Bratt.  Harry  R  .  26354 
Burwell.  Robert   R  .  26738. 
Dletz.  Harold  W  .  69727 
Haworth.  Wallace   G  ,   27585. 
Jacobs.  Paul  H  .  26697. 
Johnson.  Howard   H  .  Jr  ,  25637. 
Kable.  Kelvin  D  .  26368 
McCann.   Robert   J  .   24216. 
Miller.   Perry   B  .   24139 
Odland.  Lawrence  T  .   24135. 
Olson.   Robert   O  .   55852 
Plerard.  Albert  A,  27611. 
Randolph.  Charles   L  ,  Jr  .  24217. 
Shea,   William   H     H  .   29771 
Splvey.   Charles  G  .   Jr  .  29772. 
Steck,  WUlard  D  .  27626 
StutevUle,   James   H  .   27589. 
Thompson.  James   M  .  26364. 
Tredlcl.  Thomas  J  .  25656 
Woosley.  Homer  E  .  Jr  ,  24137 

NURSE    CORPS 

Aragon,  Prances.  21137 
Muna,   Angelica   G,   22051 
O'Donnell.  Reglna  C  .  21019 
Peden.  Louise  S  ,  25747 

MBDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Belsner.  Arthur  T  .  48960. 
Berlow.  Leonard.  23239 
Bundrlck,  George  B  .  Jr  .  48953. 
Callaghan.  Donald  E  .  19848. 
Christiansen.  Frank  R  .  48978. 
Cocheres.  Thomas  L  .  48975. 
Colon,  Howard.  25337. 
Galatl.  Ralph  H  ,  48962 
Hannah.  Ernest  A  .  48974. 
Hobson.  Robert  W  .  48967. 
Kennedy.  James  M  .  48968 
Loeblg.  Gordon  F  .  48971 
Nichols.  Glendal  D  .  48965 
Patrick.  John  H  ,  Jr  .  48979. 
Preston.  Robert  J  .  48970. 
Quenk.  Joseph  J  .  23230 
Rhodes,  Stanley.  21646 
Rogers.  George  H    48961. 
Thacker.  Bob  B    48964 
Wolff.  Krancls  E    48963 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Barnes.  Charles  M  .  23218 
Benson,  Richard  E  .  24226 
BUderback.  William  R  ,  23216. 
Davis.  Harold  C  .  23075 
Oarner.  Howard  S  .  25669 
Moe.  Douglas  F  .  26645 
Reeves.  Johnle  L  ,  23220 
Rlngley.  Donald  W  .  24225 
Seigneur.  Leslie  J  .  27499 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIt.NCES    CORPS 

Albert,  Paul  A  .  61158 
GUbert.  George  E  .  48y77 
Krause.  Richard  E  .  48U80. 
Morris.  Floyd  M  .  21645 
Nowell.  Wesley  R     26737 
Stauch.  John  E    23079 
Thompson.  R.ilph  F    48958 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  dlsllnguLshed  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  precomnii-isi'jned  schools  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  \\i  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary   Jf  the  .\:r  Force 

Blenvenue,  John  R    FV3204558 
Blankenbeker.  Cleon.  FV3 189243. 
Cole.  Robert  A  .  PV3189377 
Condon.  Robert  C  .  F\'3206396. 
Cool.  Lawrence  E  ,  F\'3 199089 
Davenport.  Michael  R  .  FV3J05129. 
Devltt.  Thomas  K  .  FV3199090 
Dtuin.  David  J  .  FV3 199091 


Dunn.  David  J  .  P\'3205844. 
Engstrom,  Philip  J  .  FV3205507. 
Gaskell.  William  L..  FV3163386. 
Graef ,  James  P  .  Jr  .  FV3205517. 
Grant.  Anthony  P..  F\'3204465. 
Guarlno.  GUbert  B  .  FV3174099. 
Hoffman.  Robert  P  .  FV3199092. 

Horton.  William  F  ,  F\'3 177655. 

Janelle.  Donald  G  .  FV3 154560. 

KUleen.  John  E  .FV3174111. 

Knolle.  Hermann,  FV3 199094. 

Lagrange   Lance.  FV31744U3. 

Lee,  Joseph  P  .  FV3206367 

Meltaru   Mark  M  .  FV3 174499. 

Messamore.  Claude  E  .  FV3193481. 

Meurer.  Earl  L  .  FV3199100 

Miller,  William  D  .  FV3J05695. 

Moholt,  Thom.us  J  .  FV3206427. 

Phllo.  John  D  ,  FV3199102 

Radcllffe.  .\;;en  B  .  F\'3 161937. 

Rxlgers,  Jlmmie  A  ,  FV31y9l05. 

Rudin,  John  C  .  FV320570rt 

Rvan,  Philip  W  .  Jr  ,  FV32U5'J54 

Salchell.  Wallace  J  .  Jr  ,  FV3199106 

Schlauch.  Paul  J  .  F\'3206440 

Smith.  Harold  K     Jr  ,  FV3204208. 

Southall.  David  M  .  FV3204209 

Stanley.  Rowland  D    FV3 157807 

Steele.  Robert  G  ,  F\'3162069 

Stelnman,  John  A  .  Jr  ,  FV32U6315. 

Stengel.  Joseph  E  .  Jr  ,  FV3 157744. 

Strelb.  VlCM)r  L  ,  F\'320421 1 

Thompson,  Donald  L  ,  FV3205781, 

Underwood,  B.jbby  C  ,  FV3204J13 

Whlsenant.  Herman  A  .  FV3 156963 

White,  Lewis  C  ,  FV3206197 

Wolf  son,  David  M  .  FV320C763 

Subject  to  medical  qualinratum  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  dlstln>{ui.shed  gradu- 
ates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  m  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2106,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  U)  be  determined  by  the 
Secretiiry  of  the  Air  Force 
Adams,  Nathiin  J    Jr     Newman    James  H 


Bailey.  Patrick  O, 
Baker.  Norman  R 
Brandt.  Arthur  J 
Carter,  Gregory  S 
Courier,  Jim  R 
Davis,  Charles  R 


Nuttleman.  Robert  A 
OMalley.  Robert  c; 
Phlfer,  L^nnie  D    III 
PoUto.  Joseph.  Jr 
Rlchter,  Kenneth 
Romberg,  CJary  P 


Debellevue,  Charle.s  B   Shearer,  James  A 
Solleau,  Br\ice  E 
Tarr.  Terry  G 
Taylor,  Paul  A 
Vanslce.  Robert  B  ,  Jr 
Washburn.  Thomas  E 
Watson,  Tony  J. 
Williams,  James  R 
WlUlanus,  William  R 
Wllllford,  Richard  L 
Worlhington,  Jesse  C 


Harris,  William  H 
H.irvin    Michael  E 
Holmes,  David  L, 
Jonkosky,  Charles  K 
Kriwalskl,  Richard  C 
Layton,  R<;nald  A 
LewLs.  John  D 
M.ison.  William  C. 
McDonald.  Paul  W 
McMahan.  Michael  R 
Murphy    Robert  O 

In    the    Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  profe.ssor  of  English,  U  S  Military 
Ac.tdemy.  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  4331  and  4333 

Capps.  Jack  L  .  057322 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Earth,  Space  and 
Graphic  .Sciences.  U  S  Military  Academy,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Co<ie    sections  4331   and  4333: 

Kirby.   Gilbert  W.   Jr.   059134 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284, 
3285,  3286.  3287.  3288  and  3290: 
To  be  major 

Drury  Orcutt  P    (MSCi,071914 
To   be   first   lieutenant 

Freeman,  Eldon  V.  (MSC),  OF106112. 
To  be  jecond  lieutenant 

Klnnan,  Donald  P    (MSC),  098259, 


To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Gabbert,  John  H.  (Arty).  OF103113. 
To    be   second    lieutenants,    Medical    Service 
Corps 
Ammerman,  Frederick  W.  (Arty) ,  OF104590 
LaRochelle,  David  F    (  Arty  i ,  OF104851 . 
L.izenbv.  Gerald  A.  (Arty I  .  OF101958 
McKelvey,   L.   Patrick    (Arty),   OF105479. 
Parker.  Thomas  C.  i  AGO  ,  OP106764. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment   In    the    Regular    Army   of    the    United 
St,ite.-i,    in    the    grades    specified,    under    the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Oxie.  sec- 
lions    3283,   3284,   3285,   3286,   3287   and   3288; 

To  be  majors 
Cameron.  D<:mald  T  .  Jr  ,  0226536.1. 
Kirk,  Wmdle  E  ,  01937703. 
Klelnfelder.  Robert  H  ,  OI924596. 
Koester.  Kenneth  M  .  01937850. 
Martin,  William  R  ,  01879915. 
Murray.  Patrick  B  .  01882598. 

To  be  captains 

Alv,idJ.  Gordon  S  .  O550426Q 
Brewer.  Charles  F  .  Jr  .  04010388. 
Brigh-im.  Hugh  W  .  05405426. 
Brooks.  Earl  R  .  04063046 
Carv.  Kenneth  R  .  02288203 
Coley,  William,  Jr  .  05210981. 
Coppley.  Johnny  R  ,  Jr  .05304101 
Craig.  Jack  A  .  Jr  ,  05304309. 
Doh^rtv.  Terence.  05002193 
Fischer   Rotx>rt  C  .  02283372 
Grasmeder,  John  M  ,  04035622. 
Haley.  Robert  H  .  04062700 
Hayes   Norman  C  ,  04004630 
Herrera.  Francisco  A  ,  01915421, 
H<ilcombe,  Jerry  V  .  04063028. 
Hunter   ClltTord  J  .  05006797 
Johnson.  James  R  ,  02268357, 
, Jones,  John  L  ,  Jr  ,  01935865 
Keck.  Richard  L  .  O4303817 
Kuhr,  Richard  E  .  04021836 
Liijole.  Roland,  05001170 
Layman,  John  W  ,  05405526 
Lipscomb   Uiwrence  A  ,  04032193 
Lokav.  Fred  J  ,  04069017 
Long'arzo   William  t  ,  05405174 
McCampbell.  Charles  D  ,  05209602. 
McLKinald.  William  E  ,  05504022, 

.McFadden   J>imes  M  .  05304237. 

Mitchell,  Gene  A  ,  04030603, 

Moiuhan.  James  F  .  05208111, 

Neal    B,u-ney  K  ,  Jr  .  02206965, 

Nixon    P.iul  L  .04075808 

Nurrls  Kenneth  S  .  O5201 120 

Norton   Daniel  B  ,  04066368 

Peters,  William  R   S  ,  O520S981 

Pollard,  Joseph  W  .  Ill    04075521 

Ragan.  James  A     05304147 

Reynolds,  Willie  R    05404512. 

Saiitorn.  John  M    04052479 

Shreve   W.iyne  L  ,  02277022. 

Slugle.  James  V  .  05405391. 

Smith.  Charles  K  .  05510654 

Smith   Edward  N  .  05900026. 

Snyder.  Richard  J  ,  05301803 

Storment,  Calvin  A  .  O134U306. 

Sweeney   John  P  ,  III.  05405580. 

Tocher.  Robert  B  ,  057U4944 

Truby   Allen  G  ,  04045448 

ViUa.'jofieph  A  .  04075564 

VirclgUo.  Pavil  J  ,  04068040 

White.  Neal  A  ,  05405219. 

Wilde   Marvlyn  R  .  05405088. 

Wilfoiik;  John  F  .  05401997. 

Willis,  Edward  C  ,  05403073. 

Wlngo,  Franklin  J  .  05402248, 

Yakshe.  John  S  .  O5304542 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Akin   Kenneth  A    Jr  .  05222247. 
Alderman   John  H  ,  Jr  .  05707162. 
Allen,  David  L     05706439 
Ash  worth.  Jimmy  P  ,  05320544. 
Atkinson.  Thomas  J  ,  Sr  ,  05216760. 
B.iker,  Roliert  G  .  II.  O553I405. 
Baleman.  Billy  B  .  05415598 
Baumann.  Allen  A  ,  02312246, 
Bell.  David  A  .  05316804. 
Bell,  Jack  K  ,05227773. 
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Berg.  Earl  E.,  02306764, 
Bobbltt,  John  F,.  05406129. 
Bock,  James  W.  E.,  05316014. 
Boiling.  George  H..  05316892. 
Boss.  Ora  L.,  05412391. 
Boterweg,  Conrad,  III,  05316807. 
Bowen.  Dennis  M.,  05414806. 
Boyett,  Warren  G„  05318137, 
Bullock,  Thomas  G.,  05221349. 
Burelll,  Robert  C,  05221053. 
Burman,  John  L,,  05223549. 
Canady.  Morgan  E..  05320974. 
Cembor.  William  G..  05517721. 
Chomko,  John,  02306229, 
Cleveland,  Charles  R..  05313634. 
Coester,  Jan  W.,  05515688. 
Collins,  Robert  F,,  05315071. 
Conner,  Leroy  E.,  Jr..  05530259. 
Cooper.  Teddy  N.,  05402018. 
Correll,  Phillip  W.,  05322370. 
Cunningham,  Etevld  A.,  05016326. 
Deblols.  Thomas  A.,  05009080. 
Degyansky,  Albert  W.,  05416899. 
DesChampe.  Patrick  L.,  05314559. 
DeVore.  Matthew.  053 16617. 
Drake.  Earle  A..  05705506. 
Durand.  Ernest  R.,  05318161. 
Elliott,  James  R.,  05410503, 
Elliott,  Thomas  L.,  02311440. 
Eudy.  Spencer  M  ,  Jr  ,  05420763. 
Peddo.  Peter  A..  05016024. 
Perrle.  Bertram  W.,  05009088. 
Fisher,  Johnnie  W.,  Jr.,  02297733. 
Fix,  Jerrold  E.,  05514477. 
Plores,  James  P.,  05415873. 
Poutter,  Richard  R.,  05022096. 
Gannon.  David  L.,  05220300. 
Garner.  Jay  M..  05314798. 
GUlen,  James.  04085415. 
Glsler.  Charles  J..  05320953. 
Goodell.  Rodney  T..  05531625. 
GonnevlUe.  Donald  E..  05320465. 
Graham.  Allan  D..  05316236. 
Green.  Gary  A.,  05414872. 
Green.  Joe  W.,  05320307. 
Groves.   William  C.  052I8973. 
Guajardo,  Tlgrlo,  05415905. 
Guenther.  Hartmuth  D  .  05405918. 
Hafner.  George  J.,  Jr.,  05709181. 
Barren,  John  W.,  05310605, 
Harris,  James  E.,  Jr..   05312287. 
Haubrich.  Robert  W.,  05517460. 
Hazen,  Donald  E.,  05530272. 
Heglund.  Chester  R.,  05321791. 
Helms,  Harold  J.   A.,  02305288, 
Helwlg,  Bill  J.,   05709570. 
Henderson,  Donald  D.,  05414013, 
Hobbs,  Thomas  W.,  05220400. 
Hoffman,  Dieter  H..  05406664. 
Holland,  Thomas  G.,  05018061. 
Holmes,  Allan  J.,  05212425. 
Howe.  Charles  E.,  05533438. 
Hutcherson.  Nlckey  J.,  05408689, 
Hutek,  Charles  E.,  05004925. 
Imel,  Gary  L.,  05709900. 
Jackson.  John  H.,  05412773, 
Jaedlcke,  Cecil  D..  Jr..  05312149. 
Jennette.  Alexander  T..  Jr.,  02299334. 
Johnson.  Adrian  J..  Jr..  05415818. 
Johnson.  Claude  W..  05307793. 
Johnson,  James  C,  05412630. 
Johnson,  John  C.,  05233217. 
Johnson,  Ronald  L.,  05315224, 
Kearney,  William  M.,  05703429. 
Keating.  David  W.,  05009992. 
Keating.  Michael  D..  05315226. 
Keenan.  James  E..  O50I0766. 
Kettering,  John  R.,  05530620, 
Koch,  William  L.,  05515844. 
Kosolapoff,  Michael  G.,  05320803. 
Kotouch.  James  H.,  05233525. 
Laslie.  James  C,  Jr.,  05313186, 
Ledford,  Larry  G„  05314069. 
Lillard.  Larry  D..  05310298. 
Lockwood,  Nile  S..  05017640. 
Lukltfich,  Joseph  M.,  05213838. 
Lynn.  Larry  D..  05218490. 
Lynn.  WiUam  E..  05532367. 
Mackenzie,  Robert  B.,  05705660. 
Mead,  Stuart  A„  05318932. 
Miller,  John  D..  Jr..  05411717. 
MlUett.  Jack  R.,  05216411. 
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Mlsclk,  John  O.,  05406348. 
Morris,  James  W.,  02303676. 
Morris.  William  G.,  06223079. 
Morrison,  Carlos  S.,  06216296. 
Mossburg,  James  E..  06310919. 
Myers,  James  R.,  06310799. 
Myers,  Jesse,  06316554. 
Nichols.  James  O..  O&414605. 
Noble,  John  A.,  06307633. 
Norris,  Donald  G.,  05414485. 
O'BeiUy,  John  W.,  Jr.,  05413839. 
Palladlno,  George  P.,  02317434. 
Pope,  Danny  E.,  05315647. 
Ray,  Ernst  B.,  05706933. 
Reading,  Charles  N.,  06707830. 
Roderick,  Gary  L.,  06413030. 
Rodman,  David  B.,  06406742. 
Roerty,  Dennis  P.,  05016917. 
Rogers,  Richard  L.,  05413304. 
Ropp,  Robert  H.,  05316248. 
Roskowski,  Raymond  P.,  05018285. 
Roths,  Melvin  L.,  02306162. 
Rowe,  William  J.,  05412257. 
Royal,  Donald  D.,  02293911. 
Royal,  Reginald  P.,  05317421. 
Royer,  Aaron  M.,  05405997. 
Sanders,  John  D.,  05709871. 
Schneider,  Ralph  R..  06416352. 
Scott,  Donald  L.,  05512769. 
Seibert,  Gunter  P.,  02307303. 
Seitz,  Quentin  L.,  Jr.,  05208750. 
Shuler,  Lucius,  Jr.,  05221656. 
Smith,  Daniel  L.,  05320088. 
Snodgrass,  Wilder  M.,  05412580. 
Speltz.  Karl  W.,  05702016. 
Steinmetz,  Karl,  05221523. 
Stewart.  Alan  P.,  05216764. 
Surette,  Warren  J.,  05015728. 
Swedish,  Benjamin  R.,  05311562. 
Timmons,  Aurin  C,  Jr.,  05214022. 
Turner,  Duane  B.,  05410081. 
Valentine,  Kit  J.,  05709341. 
Vernon,  Edwin  T.,  05320593. 
Vlck,  Prentice  K.,  Jr.,  06413667. 
Watkins,  Jack  R.,  05316174. 
Watts,  William  J.,  053I6252. 
Waugh,  Marlon  E.,  02300136. 
Welgand,  James  R.,  05222175. 
Whlgham,  John  A.,  02304834. 
Wlker,  Charles  M.,  06009016. 
Wilkinson,  John  W.,  06414076. 
Williams,  Arthur  E.,  05007330. 
Wright,  Prederick  S.,  HI.  06405542. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Adamowskl,  Paul  L.,  05023111. 
Anderson,  Cecil  T.,  05417059. 
Anderson,  William  P.,  Jr.,  05324333, 
Baker,  Hugh  M„  Jr..  02310773. 
Beard,  Beau  B.,  06416637. 
Beard,  John  D.,  05423832. 
Berry,  BoUand  H.,  Jr.,  05224349. 
Brandenburg,  Lawrence  E.,  05324885. 
Brown,  Frederick  A.,  05413436. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  W.,  0522&319. 
Brimiley,  Leland  J.,  05417114. 
Caswell,  Edward  S.,  06010525. 
Caudell,  Jimmy  J.,  05417781. 
Clmral,  Ted  A.,  06710563. 
Cochran,  Michael  D.,  05406376. 
Coen,  Kendall  B.,  05327532. 
Collier,  Samuel  M.,  06418708. 
Conine,  William  H.,  05536442. 
Conway,  Peter  J.,  05326210. 
Datesman,  George  H.,  Jr.,  05420451. 
Daverso,  Frank  S.,  06325550. 
Davies,  Gerard  J.,  05023766. 
Early,  Gerald  H.,  05711669. 
Ellis,  John  M.,  05419013. 
Eng.  Harry  P.,  05419867. 
Engle,  Clifford  L..  OS324006. 
Entzmlnger,  Ronald  B.,  OS531416. 
Etherldge,  John  T.,  05419363. 
Farrow,  Russel  K.,  06900113. 
Gerrle,  Andrew  A.,  05713639. 
Getz,  John  E.,  05224744. 
Gilliam,  James  W.,  02318195. 
Grant,  Barclay  P.,  Jr.,  05329652. 
Harvey,  Daniel  B.,  06324936. 
Hatton,  Edward  T.,  06020540. 
Healy,  Maurice  W.,  05322890. 
Henderson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  05418885. 


Hennessy,  James  B.,  05224927, 

Hotard,  Ernest  P.,  05417728, 

Hunt,  Carl  V.,  Jr„  05418801, 

Kanaga,  Keith  C,  05713170, 

Kanla,  Leon  W.,  05226796. 

Kaucheck,  David  J..  05534551. 

Kearns,  Philip  F.,  05326426, 

Kennedy,  Freddie  A..  05322545. 

King,  James  P.,  05418646, 

Knox,  John  W.,  05420058. 

Lander.  Joseph  N.,  05419377. 

Lander.  Robert  J.,  02299777. 

Leonard,  Ronald  R.,  03145771. 

Maher,  John  C,  05225177. 

Marlow,  Ronald  J.,  05535308, 

Marm,  Walter  J„  05325600. 

McClenahan,  John  S.,  05230405, 

McCormack,  Jay  A.,  05225646, 

McGlnty,  Terrance  J„  05322567, 

McMillan,  Wesley  J..  05328846, 

Meredith,  Richard  A.,  05420896, 

Miner,  Dennis  K.,  05419555. 

Nolan,  John  P.,  05331329. 

Owen,  Robert  V.,  Sr.,  02321740. 

Peck.  John  A.,  05225706. 

Fendarvls,  Edward  T.,  05328079. 

Phaup,  Arthellus  A.,  Jr.,  05223080. 

Poole,  George  G,.  05229575, 

Potts,  Robert  E..  05710065, 

Qulrln,  Peter  H.,  05322444. 

Randies,  Douglas  L.,  05325317, 

Rehfeldt,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  05023275. 

Seaman.  Richard  W.,  02325435, 

Sivigny,  Michael  J..  05019650. 

Smith,  Michael  R.,  05421362. 

Sponberg.  Darrell  L.,  05413866. 

Stango,  Marty  R..  05227888. 

Thompson,  John  H.,  05709976. 

Todd,  Terry  L.,  05423979. 

Vance,  Richard  L..  05420199. 

Walters.  William  P.,  05326824. 

Weldlnger,  Thomas  H.,  05418772, 

White,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  05419679. 

Williams,  Robert  P„  Jr„  05323940. 

Wright,  George  M.,  05326516, 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3288,  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293,  3294,  and 
3311: 

To  be  major,  chaplain 

Hager,  Richard  E.,  02270821, 

To  be  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps 
Brady,  Barbara  R.,  R2755. 
Carmona,  Louis  S.,  MJ2295755, 
Hamal,  Fay  S.,  J2296075. 
Johnson,  Danessa  W.,  J100268. 
Lofton,  William,  Jr.,  MJ100308. 
Lopez,  Sarah  J.,  M2326019. 
Schmechel,  Marilyn  J.,  R2675, 
Strayer,  Eleanor  J.,  R2289665, 

To  be  captains,  Army  Nurse  Corpt 
Conley,  Everett  W.,  MN2292051, 
Ferry.  Oswald  A.,  MN2291971. 
Genlto,  Gerard  S..  MN805855. 
Glrvan,  John  B.,  MN2295640. 
Harder,  Mary  P.,  N2300399. 
Hartman.  Jay  N..  MN902595. 
Hill,  Maurlne  L.,  N3075181. 
Myers,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  MN2294734, 
Smith,  John  A.,  Jr.,  MN5003433. 
Tracy,  Joseph  M.,  MN805791. 
Wetsch,  Thomas  J.,  MN805854. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Belasco,  John  R.,  05239959. 
Berube.  Joseph  D.  O.,  05501097. 
Boyer,  Kenneth  H.,  05232294. 
Carpenter.  William  M..  05219305. 
Eaton.  John  D.,  III.  05416176. 
Green.  James  K.,  05227430. 
Hammett.  John  E.,  05408336. 
Hansen,  Carl  A.,  05518322. 
Harrison,  John  W,.  05300728, 
Masterson,  Martin  P„  05220189. 
Neighbors,  Clyde  R.,  05310346. 
Oman,  Edward  R..  05525650. 
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To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate 
General  s  Corps 

Brtggs.  David  B  .  05204623. 
Robblns.  Thomai  Q  .  O5i09985. 
Iskra.  Wayne  R  .  02314126. 
McGlnley.  Stanley  E..  05704330. 

To   be   captairvt.  Medical   Corps 

Barta.  Joeeph   A.  Jr  ,  05315838. 
Buck.  Edward  O  .  Jr  ,  05227207. 
Caaat.  Charles  D  .  05241660. 
Galther.  Robert  H.  05210836 
Klrchenbauer.  Stanley  J  .  O5310o83. 
Lewln.  Marvin    L..   05540809. 

To   be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Osborne.  Harold  S  .  04075363. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Arm'j  Medical 
Specialist   Corps 
Durey.  Dorla  J.  R2741. 
Haley.  Donald  L..  MM2307696. 
Hawkes.  Harold  W.  MM J3 10946. 
Henry.  Ralph   E  .   MJ2308960 
Scblska.  Richard  L.,  MJ2J08106. 
Swanaon.  John   A..  MM2307813. 
Yokol.  Prancw  N..  J2J08147. 
To   be   first   lieutenants.    Army    Nurse   Corps 
Baca.  Richard  C  .  MN2316237. 
Bauman.  Ivonna.  N54 11436 
Ckxhran,  Jacqueline  C  .  N2326231. 
Delap.  James  N  ,  MN23a5076 
Dorstewttz.  Ellen  M  .  N55 19483. 
Ooad.  Nan  J  .  N33 12881 
Jen««n.  Olenda,  N370905<i 
Jones.  Royce  E  ,  MN54 1 1 692 
Kolbeck.  Patricia  A  .  N232I263 
Kuklinskl.  Joanna  L  .  N54I1650 
UassUnlno.  Joseph  J  .  MN2307786. 
Matteson.  Ruth  A  .  NS708656 
Morlarty.  Francis  M  .  MN23 15891. 
Morman,  Oeraldtne  O  ,  N31 12442. 
Sanders,  Bobbye  J  .  N23 11060 
Scarber,  Pantile  L  .  N  5709039. 
Scott.  Ruby  R  ,  N541129I 
Sepulveda,  Gladys  E  .  N2303734 
Shlnakle.  Edward  P  .  MN2308104. 
Bokoloskl,  James  L  .  MN22O6074. 
Volalne.  Uarcla  J  .  N2320553. 
Wdr.  Patricia  A    N23i5899 
Zanto.  Raymond  U.  MN23ie375. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Chaplain 
Hutchens,  James  M  .  O5407S51. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
KotwaJ.  Kekl  R  .  O5J26023 

To    be    first    lieutt-riants.    Judge     Adiocate 
General's  Corps 
Cundlck.  Ronald  P  .  08709715. 
Davis.  Gary  L  ,  05709404 
Johnson.  Jeremy  R  .  05001878. 
Kelley.  Oliver.  05402217 
Mosa.  Prederlclc  B  ,  055 15236. 
Rose.  Lewis  J  .023 11466 
Roeenstock.  Louis  A  .  III.  05220669. 
Vlach.  Robert  B  ,  055 16929. 
Zlelt.  William  E  .  02329183 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  \ftdical  Corps 
Games.  Thomas  E  ,  05213143. 
Collins.  Conrad  D  ,  O2320683. 
Coppa.  Michael  G  ,  02325761. 
Darby.  Prank  J  ,  Jr  ,  O5408J3  3 
Plandermeyer  Kenneth  L  .  O2J25430. 
Funderburk.  Marshall  S    Jr  .  05320013. 
Glass.  Richard  S  .  O232oy  19. 
Hart.  Michael  N  .  O2320751 
Ha>es.  Thomas  D  ,  05416173. 
Hetny,  Bernard  A  .  05708458 
Judy.  Kenneth  L  ,  02321014 
McEarchern.  Walter  W  ,  02325442. 
Merensteln.  Gerald  B  .  02325439. 
Nettles.  Harry  H  .  05316a4.1 
Payne.  Ronald  J  .  O5707827 
Phyllky.  Robert  L  .  O2320666. 
Steller.  Robert  T  .  O2325890. 
Tarry,  Klrby  B  .  02325758 
Teske.  Theodore  K  ,  057H855. 
Troop.  Joe  R  .  Jr  .  0232097 
l^e,  Francis  H  .  02325891 
Wilson,  Lynn  E.,  O232«08<3. 
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To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
BllUngsley.  Herchel  O  .  O5317046. 
Cole,  Ronald  M  .  05413200. 
Durey   R  -hard  W  .  023 14328. 
Frew   WllUam  D  .  05218225 
Intolubbe,  James  G  .  05216609. 
Istfrig,  Frederick  A  ,  II,  05409024. 
Itallano.  An«elo  J  .  023U739. 
Laible.  Robert  J  .  05313755. 
Llndahl,  James  H  .  05516520. 
Uoyd,  Fel:x  H  .  05411.194 
Miller.  William  C  .  Ill,  06405826 
Morrlssey,  B:ii..se  M  ,  Jr  .  Odo14285. 
PytUk,  John  C  ,  05531590. 
Valentl,  Fred.  0231744.T 
Wilson.  Claude  L..  05531635. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Chase.  Harold  M  ,  Jr  .  MN5417349. 
Dunlap,  Ivan  L  .  MN2320343. 
Hill.  Otis  J  .  MN2325777 
Hubbard.  Sonla  S  .  N5520328 
Koslk.  Janet  A  .  N5234528 
lister   Rodney  C  .  MN232,5328. 
McLellan.  Donna  J..  N541TJ86. 
Murrln,  Barbara  J  .  N5422090 

To    be    second    lieutenants.    Medical    Service 
Vorpi 

Daniel.  William  O    II.  05323127 
Handren.  Robert  T  .  Jr  .  O5011856- 
Jones,  George  H  ,  05324067. 
Juchau.  Slmmeon  V  .  05702076 
Mathls,  Wayne  R  .  05226206 
McMlnn    Morris  T  .  OJ32a351 
Mooney,  Richard  J  ,  05417624. 
Walker,  Henry  J  ,  02319208. 

To    be    second    lieutenant,    Wornen's    Army 
Corps 

Davis.  Rosemary  L  ,  L2321264. 

The  foilowlng-named  distlngailahed  mili- 
tary studenl.s  for  apptilntnient  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  8e<:tlons  2106,  3283.  3284, 
3285,  3286,  3287,  3288  and  ;i292: 

BalUargeon.  Paul  P  ,  O501'.)809 

Barnes.  Rudolph  C  .  Jr  .  05321515. 

Bogan,  Robert.  05019351 

Burke,  Mlch;u:i  A  .  0553J184. 

Davenport,  Peter  M. 

Duffle,  Jerry  R  ,  05225463. 

Elsen,  Charles  T.    O50I9279. 

Gates.  Elmer  A  ,  05534631. 

Heeseman,  Rex  A  .  O5710604. 

H'.lmes.  J   E.  ni,  O571022fl. 

K.txll.sh.  .M.irk  J  .  05226J53 

Kendy   Joseph.  Jr  .  05019864. 

Unk.  John  U  .  03534004 

Offer.  Stuart  J  .  05710546. 

Robertson,  William  W  ,  05020597. 

R<>drl(<,uez   Jaime  A  .  05826641. 

Smith,  John  C  .  05532920 

Sugarman.  Myron  G  .  C)5710415. 

Taylor.  Richard  C  .  035J5384 

Thompson.  William  D  .  05225655. 

Torquato.  Tht  mas  M  ,  05221078. 

Vernon.  Elliott  H  .  05019201. 

WerdehnfT.  William  G  .  03327277. 

Zacks.  David  .\I  ,  0.^323386 

The  following-named  distlnguLshed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medical 
Corps.  Regular  Army  ni  the  United  States,  In 
the  grade  of  first  lletitennnt.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  -States  Code,  sec- 
tions 2106.  3283.  3284  and  3294: 

Berry.  Boyce  M    Jr  .  05316230. 

Kabo.  Robert  D  .  05219509. 

Mattsson.  Carl  A  .  05707825. 

Miller.  Franklin  J  .  Jr  .  0521B746 

Pachuta.  Donald  M  .  O301 1622. 

Young,  Ruber'.  L  ,  Jr  05-'18461. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  fi>r  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  .second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  2106.  3283,  3284.  3286,  3287, 
3288  and  3290 . 


Davis.  Brian  K  Melzer,   Albert   W. 

Enquist.  Lynn  W.  Moore,   Robert  E. 

Hmkel.  Robert  E.  Novak,   Carl  A. 

MrL.iin,  Frederick  R.,  JSchade,  Harold  C  III 

05537793.  Schrader,  Robert  W. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  schularshlp  students  for  appoint- 
ment In  Uic  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
St.ites  C(xle,  sections  2106,  2107.  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287  and  3288: 

Adams,  Charles  H.  Isensee.  Donald  M. 

Akin.  William  R.  Jack.son.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Aldape,  Joel  Jacobs,  John  A. 

Alt.schul.  Gerard  M.        Jensen,  John  L. 
Ambrt)se  Richard  L.      Jensen.  Robert  W. 
Ash,  Sherw(X)d  E.  Johnson,  William  R, 

Baker,  Howard  L.  Jones,  Donald  R..  Jr, 

Baxendale,  John  R.  D  ,  Jooss.  Carl  C. 

05238476.  Jordan,  Adolphus  W. 

Be<ldow.  Sidney  W  ,  II  Keller,  Brian  G. 
Bevlngton,  Richard  L  .  Knight,  Jerry  L. 

Jr.  Kowalllk.  Richard  L. 

B:ir!i.<;,  Charles  J  Krakowlak,  Joseph  J. 

Bradley.  Bernard  K.       Lach,  Herbert  P.,  Jr. 
Brlghtman.  Alan  H  ,  II  LaCIalr,  Danny  L. 
Britton.  wr.Uam  N.        LaPaglla,  Michael  W. 
Brooks,  Franklin  R.        I  awrence.  Edward  A. 
Br'Xjks.  Jerry  R  LeBlanc.  Dalton  A.,  Jr. 

BufTord.  Danny  F  Leggett,  Isl.ih 

Burritt.  BenJ.unlr  E.      LIns.  Frederick  A. 
Carroll,  William  J  Lott,  Ralph  E. 

Carter,  John  L  Madlgan,  William  G. 

Casey,  James  R  ,  II  MiU-chese,  Frank  D. 

CenUinnl.  Ross  J  .  Jr.     Marks,  James  L, 
Chalustow£kl,  George    Marsden,  Henry  H  , 
Cherry.  Atwood  C  III 

Chlrumbolo,      Edward  Marx,  Walker  N  ,  Jr. 

T  Mayersohn.  Michael 

ChrLstmas  Richard  J.    McDevltt,  Cornelius  A. 
Clark.  Elliot  J,  Jr.  05714373. 

Clark.  Ernest  E  .  Jr.        Melsel,  George  E  .  Jr. 
CuUlnK,  David  R  Meldrum,  John  H. 

Combs,  James  C  ,  Jr,       Miller.  Donald  D. 
Contl.  Robert  J  Mlllett,  Rom.'in  L. 

Coppedge.    Warren   F  .Montgomery,  .\lvln  E.. 

Jr.  Jr. 

Coupal,  Joseph  E.  T.      Moore.  James  P.,  Jr. 
Cronin.  Dennis  P.  Morgan,  James  L.,  Ill 

Current.  David  D.  K.      Muzzy,  James  W. 
Dandorph.  Kenneth  M  Nelson.  Patrick  G. 
Darmanln.  Emmanuel  Nemeth.  Richard  D. 
Davidson,  Van  M.,  Jr.     Newby.  Carl  G. 
Davis.  James  C  Newman.  Joel  I. 

Devendorf .  David  G.       dinger,  Ronald  D. 
Dickinson.  Thomas  R.  Oliver,  Vincent  G.,  Jr. 
Dill.  Michael  J.  Orr,  Raymond  J. 

Dixon,  Roy  L.  Passen.  Lewis  M. 

Donovan.  Ronald  E.       Perez,  Edward  L. 
Drue,  Roger  H  Rae.  Vernon  W  .  Jr. 

Dupre  Durward  D.         Randall.  Charles  I. 
Durfee.  Gary  L  Rjitajczak,  Jerome  F. 

Dyke«,  George  O  ,  Jr.      Ray.  John  A. 
East.  Charles  M  ,  III       Reed,  CllfT  W. 
Ehlers.  Frederick  D,       Reed,  Dennis  K. 
Elliott.  James  B.  Richards,  David  A. 

Ernie.  John  T.  Robertson,  James  A. 

Fell    Leslie  K  Rockwell.  William  J. 

Fl.sher  James  H  Ronnlng.  Craig  O. 

Fleming.  John  R  ,  Jr.     Ross,  jLihn  L  .  Jr. 
Ford   Charles  H..  Jr,        B<^sa,  Raymond  S  ,  Jr. 
Fo.ster  Gary  N.  Rowe,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 

Gale.  Bruce' R.  Rudzlk,  Richard  P, 

Gallant   John  A..  Jr.       Ruiz,  Robert 
Garlitz,  Rlchiird  L.         Russell,  William  T.,  Jr. 
Gibson,  William  A.         Scandrett,  William,  Jr. 
Glddens  Paul  J.  Scheeren,  William  O. 

GIa-s,s,  Patrick  R.  Schoenborn,  Donald 

Gray,  Gary  W. 

Green.  Dennis  A.  Schoenborn,  Robert 

Ha!mo\  it/.  Benny  P.  M  .  Jr. 

Hall.  John  C  Schrlver.  WllUam  H. 

Hianpton.  William  A.    Schroeder.  Phillip  V. 
Hannah.  William  P.       Schultz,  Kurt  L. 
Harper.  Gary  N.  Shlpp,  John  S. 

H.u-nxl.  Roger  B.  Smith,  Clyde  G.,  Jr. 

Ht^lop.  Ronald  D.  Smith,  Ted  H. 

Hindman,  William  R.    Sopko,  Ranee  D. 
Human.  James  V.  Spector,  Dennis  E. 

House.  John  K.  Stelger,  Michael  S. 
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Stewart.  Bobby  A.  Vargas.  Hector  S. 

Stohr.  Stanley  J.  Vlctum.  Larry  C. 

Street,  George  L..  IV  Von  Trott,  John  T. 
Taliaferro.  Franklin  D.Wagstaff.  John  S. 

Tatum.  Edwin  R.  Walker,  Harold  S..  Ill 
Taylor,  Everette  L.,  Jr.  Wedding,  Benny  E. 

Thompson,  Don  R.  Wehrl.  James  L. 

Tolbert,  Larry  D.  Welch.  Patrick  R. 

Traver,  Robert  L,  Wells.  David  R.,  Jr. 
Trexler.  Herbert  J.,  Jr.Wlsneskl,  Joseph  A. 

Tschudl,  Robert  L.  Young,  Howard  A, 

Tucker,  Cirlos  L.  Zak,  Michael  I. 
In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The   following-named   officers   of   the   U.S. 

Navy  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief 
w.irrant  officer,  W-4  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Acuff,  Burnls  R.  Kopchlnsky,  Edward  A. 

Allen,  Howard  W.  Lane,  Robert  T. 

Altizer,  Robert  B.  Lofgren,  Earl  W. 

Altomare,  Gasper  R.  Loftus,  Joseph  P. 

Alves.  Frank  Lowe,  Kenneth  A. 

Ambrose,  Timothy  J.  Lydon,  John  F. 

Andress,  Samuel  E.  Malloy,   Lloyd  L..  Jr. 

Baler.  Kenneth  C.  Mansell,  John  T.,  Jr. 

Beckner,  Charles  C.  Marllno,  Lena  M. 

Begg,  Robert  W.  Martin,  Vincent  E. 

Bishop,  Herbert  H.  Mathlasen,  Vernon  A. 

Bocko.  Peter  P.  Mathlson,  Elmer  L. 

Bohllne,  John  C.  May,  Willie  C„  Jr. 

Bonenberger,  Mayer,  Edward  J. 

Norman  G.  McCarron,  John  H. 

Breeding,  James  R.  McCay,  George  E. 

Broyles,  Kermit  E.  McClure,  Lester  G. 

Brumbaugh,  France  McCracken,  James  M. 

W.  McKelvey,  Allen  O. 

Burger,  Elmer  S.  McNaught.  Ray  A. 

Carroll,  William  O.  Miller,  William  V. 

Cash,  John  C.  MlUlgan,  John  C. 

Cavanaugh,  Mitchell,  Harold  H. 

Charles  H.  Morissette,  Luclan  G. 

Chapman,  Homer  L.  Murray,  Eugene  C. 

Chrlstensen,  Jack  C.  Newton,  Thomas  A, 

Christie,  Harold  D.  Pace.  William  J. 

Clark.  Harlan  D.  Parrett,  Vanlta  P. 

Clements,  William  R.  Petersen,  Hans  P. 

Colter,  Lessie  H.  Pick,  Robert  J. 

Cook,  Charles  B.  Plerson,  Harmon  L. 

Corman.  William  C.  Pillow,  John  T. 

Cottrell,  Billy  R.  Port«r,  Newell  H. 

Culllnan,  John  P.  Prince.  Louis  P, 

Daniel.  Charles  L.  Prlsk,  Lloyd  E. 

Day,  Gordon  H„  Jr.  Pryor,  Walter  T. 
Donnelly,  Frederick  J.  Racette,  Arthur  H. 

Dracoules,  Harry  L.  Redden,  Dennis  J. 

Dredger,  Robert  F.  RevoUnsky,  Walter  R. 
Duenwald,  Vernon  D.   Rice,  Harold  B. 

Eells,  Burton  B.  Rooney.  Philip  J. 

Elklns.  Harvey  W.  Sanchez,  Rogello,  Jr. 

Emond.  Francis  L  Scanlan,   Philip   T. 

Engle,  Clarence  W.  Schlals.  Alvln  E. 

Engler.  Donald  A.  Sekerak,   Francis  A. 

Epoch.  Wllbert  M.  Shealy.  Harold  O. 

Pazer,  Vernon  T.  Sheldon,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

Feeney,  James  F.  Shontz,    Michael 

Fore,  Ralph  W.  Smith,  Clark  L. 

Porgey,  Augustine  H,  Smith,  William  R. 

Porsen,  George  U.  Smolskl,  Stephen 

Pousie,  Howard  M,  Splsak,  Frank 

Gardner,  John  F.  Steffen,  John  V. 

Gentry.  Gerald  H,  Stenstrom,  Joseph  F. 

Gibhn,  Walter  L.  Still,  Stephen  R.,  Jr. 

Gibson,  William  E.  Stone.  Thurman  R. 

Gilbert.  Edgar  L  ,  Jr.  Stubbs.  James  E. 

Goodwin,  Ballard  E.  Summers,  Clarence  E. 

Gordon.  Robert  C.  Talton,  Lewis  E. 

Griffin,  Robert  A.  Taylor,  Earl  P. 

Grueser,  Sidney  L.  Taylor,   Jodie   V. 

Haffey.  John  E.  Thompson,  Homer  C. 

Hansen.  Donald  A.  Travis,  John  R. 

Heeney,  Joseph  F.  Treanor,  Peter  F. 

Hollowell.  Joseph  M.  Unkle.  Osborne  L. 

Holmes,  Theron  C.  Upton,  "L"  "R" 

Howell,  AbbleR.  VanHorn,  Gerald  M, 
Huddleston,  Howard  E  Vedomske,  Cyril  M. 

Hughes,  Raymond  W.  Webb,  Howard  J.,  Jr. 

Johnson.  Byron  W.  Welch.  Calvin  K. 

Johnson,  Harley,  Jr.  Wheeling,  James  T. 

Joyner,  Edward  C.  White,  James  A. 

Kelly,  Francis  H.  Williams,  Joseph  H. 

Knutson,  Robert  G.  Williams.  James  V.  P. 


Willis,  Donald  W.  Yackle,    Milton   R. 

Windham,  Joe  C.         Zacharlas,  Clarence  J. 
Wooten,  Robert  W.      Zelechoskl,  Stanley  F. 

Douglas  G.  Matthews,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Charles  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Richard  I.  MlUson,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
line  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  William  P.  Oehrleln,  Supply  Corps,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  In  the  Supply  Corps 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Lt.  James  P.  Kurtz,  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named   officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Hudson,  Lyndon  R.       TempUn,  Erwln  B.,  Jr. 
Marlk,  Charles  W.         Worcester,  John  B. 
RufBn,  James  T. 

James  T.  Rellly  (cadet,  West  Point)  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy 
In  lieu  of  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  as  pre- 
viously nominated,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  W.  Plene 

Robert  W.  Pout 

Ronald  J.  P.  Wroblewskl 

Clare  A.  Emery,  Jr.  (Navy  Reserve  officer) , 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

William  P.  Coakley 
Peter  Kobes 
Luther  T.  Llneberger 

The  following-named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officer)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  g^de  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Evlnrude,  Michael  O.  Swanson,  Calvin  L. 
Pitman,  Thomas  E.      Wright,  Eugene  O.,  II 

Thomas  H.  Bruce  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  commissioned  warrant 
officer  (W3)  in  the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  candidate)  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Medford,  Gary  L. 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  D.  Raper 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Marlon  R.  Baggs 
Sheldon  J.  Bathurst 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  29,  1967: 

Department  of  Defense 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Charles  P.  Baird,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  Justice 
Veryl    L.    Riddle,    of   Missouri,   to   be    U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  C.  Begovich,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  eastern  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372,  effec- 
tive September  18,  1966. 

U.S.  Am  Force 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breitwelser,  FR1406, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Navt 

The   following-named   officers   of   the   line 
of    the    Navy    for    temporary    promotion    to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Maurice  H.  Rlndskopf Parker    B.    Armstrong 
James  D.  Ramage         Jack  M.  James 
William  E.  Kuntz         Michael  U.  Moore 
Daniel  K.  WeltzenfeldWlUlam  R.  McClendon 
WllUam  H.  House         Leo  B.  McCuddln 
Norbert    Franken-         Sam  H.  Moore 

berger  William  M.  Harnlsh 

Albert  H.  Clancy.  Jr.  Leslie  H.  Sell 
James  C.  Longlno,  Jr. Thomas   R.   McClellan 
Vincent  P.  Healey         James    C.    Donaldson, 
Allen  A.  Bergner  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Owen  Tazewell  T.  Shepard, 

Robert  R.   Crutchfield     Jr. 
Walter  D.  Gaddls  Kenneth  C.  Wallace 

Ralph  E.  Cook  John  K.  Bellng 

David  F.  Welch  George    C.    Talley,    Jr. 

Jerome  H.  King.  Jr.        Shannon    D.    Cramer, 
Douglas  C.  Plate  Jr. 

Martin   D.  Carmody     Robert    E.    Adamson, 
William   J.   Moran  Jr. 

James  B.  Osborn  William    W.    Behrens, 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral.  In  the  staff  corps  Indicated,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Felix  P.  Ballenger 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Paul  F.  Cosgrove,  Jr.      Roland  Rleve 
Grover  C.  Heffner  Stuart  H.  Smith 

Elliott  Bloxom 

CIVIL    ENCINEEB    CORPS 

Spencer  R.  Smith  James  V.  Bartlett 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Marcos  E. 
Klnevan  for  appointment  as  permanent  pro- 
fessor, U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  ending 
Thomas  P.  Zlemer,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  8,  1967   (8AF). 

U.S.  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Gene  P,  Abel, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  Linus  P. 
Zlns,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
14,  1967  (7A), 
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ConsrcumaB  Shrirer  Announcei  1967 
Kjiuas  Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll 
Retalts 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF     KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  send  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 


a  ciuestlonnaire  on  Important  Issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation  on  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic fronts. 

This  year  my  1967  opinion  poll  was 
sent  to  approxunately  100,000  households 
in  the  seven  counties  of  the  Kansas 
Fourth  Duslrict  This  was  done  with  the 
a.s.sistance  of  interested  volunteers 
throughout  the  district  who  aided  me  m 
addressing  envelopes  from  telephone  di- 
rectories I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ap- 
proximately 18,100  questionnaires  have 
been  returned  and  tabulations  on  these 
are  complete  This  is  an  excellent  re- 
six)nse  It  repre.sents  the  keen  interest 
and  concern  which  citizens  of  my  district 
hpve  regarding  Government  and  legisla- 
tive matters  facing  the  Congress. 


For  the  first  time  this  year  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  household  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  individual 
views  on  the  issues.  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive additional  comments  and  personal 
opinions  on  many  of  the  questions  from 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  placing  the 
tabulations  which  have  been  made  on 
the  questionnaire  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident may  be  apprised  of  the  opinions  of 
citizens  in  the  Kansas  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  on  the  issues  included  in 
the  poll.  Under  the  leave  extended,  I  also 
include  a  few  of  the  comments  which 
accompanied  the  ballots. 


Tabulation  of  1067  opinion  poll  in  4th  Congressional  District  of  Kan.<<as 

|1n  percentl 


His 


H«r 


1   Do  you  t*««r  combimnf  the  Departments  o(  Catnmmte  and  Labor  into  a  single  Department  ot  Business  and  Labor? 
Vi» - 


No  opinion ■ •  ■_ -■■ .■,/.••,- 

2.  Do  you  lavor  increasing  social  security  benefits  providing  it  does  not  require  an  increase  in  the  social  security  payroll  tax? 


Yes. 


No 

No  opinion  — -- 

3.  Do  yoa  Inof  in  increase  in  socm  security  benefits  whicA  would  require  an  increase  in  the  social  security  payroll  tax? 


V«. 


No 

No  opinio* •  ■ 

4  The  pttMot  draft  law  expires  Juno  30,  1967  Do  you  leei  H>at  Ihe  selective  service  law  as  it  now  operates  is  lair  to  all  citizens? 

¥«.... 

No 

No  epinion  — 

i.  Would  you  Itvor  Federal  legislation  to  regulate  the  ule  ol  firearna7 


Y«. 


No 

No  opinion 


6.  Tito  admmStration  his  pledged  to  tollow  "a  sensible  course  o(  liscdl  a -d  Du  Igetar/  policy  "  To  achie.e  such  objectives,  do  you  (a»of . 
a.  A  6  percent  surcharge  on  individual  and  corporate  income  laies  as  requested  by  the  Presidenlf 


Yes. 

No.  - _ 

No  opinion     

b   Postponing  and  Of  reducing  certain  domestic  spending  programs  until  the  Vietnam  war  rs  enrtedT 

Yes 

No.  

No  opinion . 

L  Imposing  wage  and  price  controls? 

Yes 


Ho. 


No  opinkw - - ;- 

7   Do  you  lavor  eapansion  ol  East-West  trade  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries  in  ustern  Europe? 

Yes 

Ho 

Neopinien ..      - 

t.  Do  you  favor  limiting  lereign  imports  a<  certain  atricultural  products  such  as  meal  and  dairy  products? 

Yes 


9.  WeuW  you  lavor  lowering  the  voting  age  from  21  to  187 
Yes 


No 


No  opinion       -  •■       

10   Do  you  lavor  enactment  ol  Federal  legislation  prohibiting  restrictnns  on  the  sale  or  rental  ol  housing  on  the  basis  ot  race,  color,  or  creed? 

Yes.  « 

Ko 

No  opinion     — ... — - - 


40.9 
38.1 
11.0 

64.5 
31.4 

4.1 

20.6 

76.4 

3.0 

24.7 

66.6 

8.7 

37  4 

SO.  5 

2.1 


17.6 

76.7 

5.7 

88  2 
9  4 
2.6 

24.2 

71.7 

4.6 

41.0 

51.4 

7.6 

70.3 

24.1 

5.6 

36.2 

61.8 

2.0 

21.8 

71.1 

5.1 


40  6 
32.0 
27.4 

«5.5 

30.3 

4,2 

19  2 
77.1 

3  7 

22,4 
67.4 
10.2 

48.5 
46  7 

4  1 


15  1 
73  3 
11.6 

86.3 

10  3 

3  4 

26.7 

65.7 

7.6 

39.3 

47.7 
13.0 

72.9 

20.0 

7.1 

34.3 

63.0 

2.7 

22  6 

71.1 

6  3 


VIET.N.^M 

Prealdent  Johnoon  In  hla  State  of  the 
Union  Mesoa^e  on  January  lU.  1967  stilted : 

"We  have  choeen  to  fight  a  limited  war  In 
Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  larger 
war  .  .  ." — "I  wlBii  I  could  report  to  you  that 


the  conflict  Is  almost  over  This  I  cannot  do. 
We  face  more  cost,  more  loes,  mure  agony. 
For  the  end  is  not  yet.    ." 

Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action 
do  you  favor  most? 


[In  percent! 


1.  Withdrawal  of  U  S  forces  

2.  Continue  our  present  course  

1  lc:reasa  ground   air,  and  naval  forces  sulticient  !o  msure  complete  control  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 

shorton  possible  time 

4.  Cassatioa  oil  benbiag  n  North  Vietnam 

5.  No  acrtaso  w  ground  lorces,  but  locraased  use  ol  a»  and  sea  power  against  North  Vietnam  and  supply 

loutos  to  the  south 


His 

10.3 
1.4 

65.7 
2.6 

2ao 

Her 


13.5 

5  1 

56  6 
2  1 

22.7 


ON    TIETNAM 

'I  would  Uke  to  sUte  that  I  am  for  either 
getting  In  and  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  or 
get  out.  .  ." 

"As  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  (not  war),  all 
I  know  la  what  I  read  and  hear,  but  with 
that  Information,  we  are  supposed  to  l)«  such 
a  strong  nation,  and  yet  we  can't  win  over  a 
smaU  country  like  N.  Vietnam.  We  are  losing 
mure  men  and  planes  all  the  time  and  I  am 
personally  In  favor  of  either  showing  them 
we  mean  business,  or  if  we  dont  get  Viet- 
nam's 100';  support,  get  out  and  bring  our 
men   home.  " 

"In  regard  to  the  war,  I  wish  I  knew  the 
an.swer." 

"President  Johnson  has  much  information 
that   we   do   not.   He   Is   doing   the   beet   he 
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knows  how — In  an  Impossible  sltaatlon.  He 
has  my  sympathy." 

"We  are  most  sad  about  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
Just  can't  see  how  it  is  a  just  war." 

ON   SOCIAL   SECXmrTT 

"I  feel  that  with  the  spiral  of  cost  of  living 
raises  that  Social  Security  payments  need  a 
boost." 

"Frankly  I'm  unequivocally  opposed  to  any 
increase  Ln  the  social  security  tax  ever!  Had 
I  had  my  way  In  the  beginning  any  Social 
Security  program  would  have  been  strictly 
TOluntary." 

"Inflation  has  adversely  aflected  eflfectlve- 
ness  of  Social  Security  payinents  to  senior 
citizens,  consequently  an  Increase  In  monthly 
Social  Security  payments  would  be  helpful." 

ON    THE    DRATT 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  draft 
law.  To  be  fair  would  mean  to  draft  every 
eligible  male  into  the  service  and  we  all 
know  this  doesn't  happen  and  would  not 
happen  under  any  draft  law.  It  would  be 
chaoe  \1  It  did." 

"I  feel  if  everyone's  son  had  to  serve  by 
the  time  he  was  22,  there  would  be  other 
ways  to  settle  difference." 

"I  Just  wish  to  say  how  frightful  I  think 
It  Is  to  pick  on  19-year-olds,  and  by  lottery 
at  that!  It's  not  much  of  a  graduation 
present  .  .  ." 

ON    SPENDING 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  very 
irate  and  disgusted  taxpayer  because  ol  all 
the  sjjending  of  the  government.  The  do- 
mestic programs  must  be  curtailed  war  or 
no  war.  This  'Great  Society  la  ridiculous.'  " 

"Along  the  money  line  .  .  .  Just  think 
what  would  happen  to  the  families  tf  they 
had  the  same  spending  policies  that  are 
presently  employed  by  our  government.  .  .  . 
Our  government  is  Just  one  big  family  and 
tt  should  govern  Its  expendittu-es  like  the 
little  family  has  to." 

ON    ACRICtTLTCTRAL    IMPORTS 

"I  feel  that  our  foreign  Imports  of  not  only 
agricultural  products  but  other  items  such 
as  metals,  petroleum  and  numerous  other 
finished  products  have  been  much  too  high 
and  that  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  Into  balance  our  export-import 
program." 

"The  farmers  of  this  country  labor  long 
and  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  problems  caused 
by  nature,  I.e.  drought  and  floods.  Why, 
they  make  less  per  hour  than  most  city 
dwellers.  We  don't  Import  foreign  labor  to 
compete  with  our  labor.  If  we  are  to  Import 
foreign  food  clearly  label  where  they  are 
grown  and  by  whom  they  were  packed.  The 
ooet  off  the  grocer's  shelf  should  equal  the 
amount  of   the   American   grown  product.'* 

OTHER   TOPICS 

"Personally.  I  sometimes  feel  that  our  con- 
stitution has  been  kicked  around  consider- 
ably in  the  last  30  or  35  years." 


President's  Rat  Extenninatioa  Act 
Advances  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OT   PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  ordered  reported  H.R.  11000, 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967.  This 


is  one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of  leg- 
iGlation  that  has  ever  come  out  of  our 
committee,  and  it  is  aimed  at  a  problem 
that  must  weigh  on  everyone's  con- 
science. 

In  his  message  on  urban  and  rural  pov- 
erty, the  President  stated: 

The  knowledge  that  many  children  in  the 
world's  most  affluent  nation  are  attacked, 
maimed,  and  even  killed  by  rats  should  fill 
every  American  with  shame.  Yet  this  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  In  the  slums  ol  our 
cities. 

I  share  the  President's  deep  concern, 
and  I  was  most  pleased  to  see  our  com- 
mittee approve  H.R.  11000  embodying 
the  President's  recommendations  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  4  to  1. 

The  program  which  H.R.  11000  would 
authorize  will  supplement  our  present  ef- 
forts in  training,  education,  and  research 
on  the  problem  of  rat  extermination  and 
control  by  providing  grant  assistance  to 
cities  to  carry  out  local  programs.  In 
fact,  this  program  will  be  the  principal 
form  of  federally  aided  direct  action  to 
eliminate  rats  from  the  slums  in  our  cit- 
ies and  towns.  The  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  to  make  grants 
to  local  governments  to  cover  two- thirds 
of  the  cost  of  exterminating  rats  and 
then  providing  continuing  control 
through  such  measures  as  eliminating 
their  food  supply  through  better  refuse 
collection  and  better  waste  storage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  we  have  delayed  so  long  in  con- 
centrating our  efforts  on  this  serious 
problem.  The  threat  to  health  and  the 
damage  to  property  and  the  human  fear 
these  rodents  cause  must  be  removed. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  national  dis- 
grace in  our  supposedly  wealthy  society. 
Thousands  of  ratbite  cases  are  reported 
every  year  and  most  of  the  victims  are 
infants  or  small  children.  H.R.  11000 
should  reach  Ihe  floor  of  the  House  very 
shortly  after  the  Independence  Day  re- 
cess, and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
same  overwhelming  support  here  that  it 
did  in  committee. 


Jackson: 


Birthplace  of  the  Repablican 
Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MTCHTBAK 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  July  6 
marks  the  113th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  in  the  year  1854. 

To  mark  that  anniversary,  the  people 
of  Jackson  are  planning  an  appropriate 
observance  in  that  city  over  the  week- 
end of  July  7.  Among  the  events  sched- 
uled are  a  banquet,  a  pageant,  exhibits 
and  addresses  by  prominent  Republi- 
cans, including  Members  of  Congress. 

A  highlight  of  the  observance  will  be 
an  address  by  Representative  Fred 
ScHWEHGEL,  of  lowa,  who  Is  wcll  known 


in  and  out  of  Congress  as  an  authority 
on  the  first  Republican  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  early  days  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  concerns  which  gave  birth 
to  the  party,  need  to  be  recalled  fre- 
quently— not  only  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  in  Jackson  on  July  6,  1854,  that 
our  party  was  founded;  here  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  youthful  Re- 
publican organization  theh  stood,  and 
still  holds  to,  were  adopted  by  a  formal 
convention  assembled  precisely  for  that 
purpose.  That  famous  gathering  "under 
the  oaks"  remains  a  testament  to  the 
conscience  of  this  America,  and  to  the 
initiative  and  human  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan. 

The  Republican  Party  is  uniaue  in  our 
political  history.  It  originated  spontane- 
ously, born  of  a  determination  to  no 
longer  avoid  an  issue — slavery — which  to 
them  was  of  the  utmost  moral  conse- 
quence. It  was  not  so  much  the  glamor 
of  a  particular  leader  wliich  brought  to- 
gether men  of  various  political  alle- 
giances, backgrounds,  and  loyalties;  but 
rather  the  love  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  nobility  of  the  human  spirit. 

Think  back  to  that  green  summer  day 
in  Jackson,  over  a  century  ago,  when 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  Free  Soilers,  and 
Liberty  men  banded  together  to  voice 
their  anger  at  the  evil  of  slavery  and  their 
belief  that  human  dignity  is  not  limited 
by  color  or  race  or  religious  beliefs — 
principles  on  which  the  Republican  Party 
still  stands  today. 

The  party's  birth  is  chronicled  in  nu- 
merous Journals,  from  one  of  which  I 
quote  the  following  excerpt: 

As  the  hall  was  entirely  Inadequate  to  the 
accommodation  of  those  assembled  [a  com- 
plaint we  cannot  make  today),  an  adjourn- 
ment was  had  to  an  oak  grove  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  where  a  platform  was 
hastily  erected.  The  scene,  as  the  crowd 
moved  toward  the  grove,  was  an  Insfftrlng 
one.  As  far  back  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
a  procession  of  m^p,  with  many  women  also. 
The  grove  Itself  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
woods,  situated  on  what  was  known  as  "Mor- 
gan's Porty,"  situated  between  the  village 
and  the  race  course.  The  scene  there  was  an 
animated  one,  suggesting  a  huge  picnic,  the 
Jackson  brass  band  enlivening  the  occasion 
with  patriotic  airs. 

The  convention,  assembling  at  the  spot 
which  later  became  the  intersection  of 
Franklin  and  Second  Streets,  was  per- 
haps the  first  group  ofQcially  to  fuse  the 
new  antislavery  elements  into  a  cohesive 
group  and  to  give  that  group  the  name 
"Republican."  The  Jackson  Convention  is 
clearly  the  first  assembly  to  formulate 
and  give  an  abiding  place  to  Republican 
principles  in  a  party  platform. 

Horace  Greeley  Is  thought  to  have 
been  responsible  for  suggesting  the  Par- 
ty's name.  Joseph  Warren,  the  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Tribune,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  galvanize  public  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
later  stated  that  Greeley  had  suggested 
the  name  Republican  a  day  or  two  before 
the  assembly  In  Jackson.  At  the  conven- 
tion Warren  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
name,  which  was  Included  In  the  plat- 
form. 
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The  name  was  a  logical  choice — for 
theoretical,  sentimental,  and  historical 
reasoiu.  Because  Jefferson  had  Initiated 
the  policy  of  restricting  slavery  In  the 
Ordinance  of  1784,  sentiment  favored 
naming  the  new  party  ■Republican"— a 
name  which  Andrew  Jackson  had  earlier 
deemed  expendable.  For  the  slaver>'- 
sympathlzlng  Democrats  had  betrayed 
both  the  heritage  of  Jefferson  and  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  was  up  to  the  new 
party  to  revitalize  the  Jeffersonlan  con- 
cept ol  htunan  freedom  and  republican 
liberty  which  were  now  so  shamefully 
abused.  Writes  Arthur  Norman  Hol- 
combe: 

The  original  spirit  of  the  Anti-sUvery  Re- 
pubUc*aa  waa  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785,  *nd  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Ot  the  first  of  these  great  documents. 
Thomaa  Jefferson  was  the  author;  he  had  a 
leading  part  In  the  preparation  of  the  sec- 
ond; hi*  Ideals  were  embodied  In  the  third 
In  these  three  documents  the  nghting  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-slavery  Republican.^  were 
first  set  forth.  The  interests  to  which  the 
Antl-alavery  Republicans  were  most  strongly 
devoted  were  those  which  had  most  loyally 
supported  the  Jefferson  policies  Thus  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  original 
Jeffersonlan  party  was  rev.ved  by  the  party 
of  Lincoln,  of  Seward,   and  of   Chase 

William  S.  Myers  has  pointed  out  that 
Michigan  was  especially  fertile  ground 
for  the  Republican  I»arty  to  take  seed 
in,  since  Its  people  were  well  Informed 
and  scorned  the  institution  of  human 
slavery. 

He  writes: 

The  State  of  Michigan  was  then  peopled  by 
Inhabitants  of  old  American  stock,  far  above 
the  average  In  education  and  intelligence, 
and  we  can  see  this  section  of  the  American 
people  at  Its  beat. 

The  young  Republican  Party  appealed 
to  the  educated  and  culturally  sophisti- 
cated men  and  women  who  formed  the 
Intellectual  nucleus  of  the  Nation  As  one 
historian — A.  M.  Simons — has  noted: 

Whlttler  wrote  lis  campwlgn  songs.  Lowell 
translated  Its  doctrines  into  poetry,  while 
Emerson,  Bryant.  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and 
Motley    were   some    of    the    names    high    in 


American  literature  counted  on  Its  member- 
ship rolls 

Particularly  Important  In  gaining  for 
the  Republicans  the  publicity  necessary 
to  political  survival,  was  Horace  Gree- 
ley's newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Journalists  such  as  Greeley  helped  the 
Republican  Party  recognize  in  its  1854 
platform  the  interests  of  working  men 
and  women  as  well  as  the  intellectuals 
of  the  day. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854, 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  opened  the  Western  territories 
to  slavery,  led  to  the  Jackson  meeting. 
Among  the  Democratic  leaders  who  par- 
ticipated were  Kingsley  S.  Bigham, 
Hovey  K  Clarke,  and  Isaac  P.  Chris- 
tiancy,  all  famous  names  in  the  history 
of  Michigan  pohtics. 

Among  the  Whigs  who  joined  the  group 
v.as  Zachanah  Chandler,  who  later  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Republican  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  Chandlers  speech  at 
the  1854  convention  was  particularly 
stirring.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
conference.  Said  Chandler: 

Misfortiines  make  .strange  bedfellow?  I  see 
before  me  Whigs.  Democrats,  and  Free  Sellers, 
all  mingling  together  to  rebuke  a  great  Na- 
tional wrong  I  was  born  a  Whig,  I  have 
always  lived  a  Whig,  and  I  hope  to  die  fight- 
ing for  some  of  the  good  Whig  doctrines  But 
I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  Wlilg  I  have  laid 
aside   party   to   rebuke   treachery 

Another  speech  of  great  appeal  was 
made  by  Lewis  Clark,  a  fugitive  slave, 
immortalized  as  the  character.  "George 
Hams'   in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Claik  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  a  Kentucky  Negress,  and  was 
then  living  on  a  farm  near  Sandwich, 
Ontario  He  told  how  at  the  death  of  his 
father  the  family  was  sold  on  the  auc- 
tion block,  and  how  he  escaped  from 
slavery  The  effect  of  his  speech  on  the 
assembly  was  powerful,  Intensifying  the 
determination  of  the  audience  to  end  this 
institution. 

It  was  an  inspiring  day;  one  of  those 
high  moments  in  history-  which  still  af- 
fects human  affairs. 


The  timelessness  of  that  first  Republi- 
can platform  makes  It  worth  repeating: 

Surely  that  institution  [that  Is,  slavery— 
for  which  today  we  may  substitute  civil  In- 
JusUce  of  all  kinds |  .  .  .  Surely  that  Institu- 
tion (reads  the  platform]  Is  not  to  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  against  which 
Washington,  the  calmest  and  wisest  of  our 
Nation,  bore  unequivocal  testimony;  as  to 
which  Je.Terson,  filled  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
exclaimed  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  Nation  be 
ever  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thlr  liberties  are 
the  GIFT  OF  GOD?  That  they  are  not  to  be 
violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed,  I  trem- 
ble for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
Is  Just;  that  His  Justice  cannot  sleep  forever 
.  .  "  We  believe  these  sentiments  to  be  true 
now  Its  they  were  then. 

In  1967,  those  sent.ments  are  just  as 
true:  the  Republican  Party  still  stands 
for  the  rights  of  men,  for  human  jus- 
tice, and  for  individual  digrJty.  ihe  con- 
vocation under  the  oaks  on  that  bright 
summer  day  did  the  Nation  an  Invalu- 
able service,  for  which  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  Is  justly  remembered. 

This  city  Is  today  a  thriving  example 
of  the  American  spirit.  A  center  for  in- 
dustry, transportation,  and  higher  edu- 
cation; It  has  a  reputation  for  enlight- 
ened political  activity.  The  congressional 
district  in  which  Jackson  is  located  sends 
a  Republican  Representative  to  the  Con- 
gres.s — partial  testimony  to  the  promi- 
nent role  Republicans  have  played  In 
Michigan  history  in  the  century  follow- 
ing the  Jackson  convention. 

Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  party,  and  of 
the  role  which  Jackson  has  played  In  its 
formation  and  perpetuation. 

I  salute  the  city  of  Jackson  and  offer 
my  sincere  admiration  for  the  loyalty  of 
its  people  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Republican  Party  stands. 

As  the  Detroit  Post  Tribune  wrote  long 
ago: 

To  the  men  who  gathered  on  that  mid- 
summer day  In  the  oak  grove  at  Jackson  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  com- 
prehend a  great  opportunity;  they  were  wise 
enough  to  Improve  all  its  possibilities,  and 
there  founded  and  named  the  party  of  the 
future. 


SENATE 

MoNi>\Y.  Jn  V  10.  l'K)7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Rev.  Edward  B  Lewis.  DD .  minister. 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington. DC ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Dear  God  of  all  goodness,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  positive  part  of  living 
when  we  bow  for  a  moment  of  prayer 

In  this  time  of  history  when  we  are 
prone  to  major  on  the  negative,  we  need 
the  thought  of  the  power  of  the  basic 
goodness  wh'ch  is  given  to  life  as  its 
sure  foundation. 

Help  us  to  have  the  spirit  to  minister 
and  not  expect  to  be  ministered  unto 
Qtilcken  In  us  an  awareness  of  human 
need.  Teach  us  to  forget  ourselves  In 
service  to  others  Give  us  the  will  to  pay 


the  personal  spiritual  price  for  the  peace 
we  seek. 

May  we  share  our  abundance  with  the 
hungry,  open  doors  of  beauty  to  the 
troubled,  and  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  lonely  and  confused. 

Give  us  the  grace  to  be  wi.se  stewards 
of  good  things  that  have  been  entrusted 
unto  us 

We  pray  m  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Amen 


MESS.^GES  FROM  THE  PRE:SIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of 
his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  Pre.sident  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  June  30    1967: 

S  617  An  act  to  authorize  the  Stales  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington    to    use    the    income    from    cer- 


tain lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  Institutions:  and 

S  1432  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  July  3.  1967 

S  66  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alfredo 
Rebiiredo-Newhall: 

S  714,  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions;  and 

S  763  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17,  1937.  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer. 

On  July  4.  1967: 

3  1649  An  act  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
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der  Jurisdiction  of   the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

On  July  7,  1967: 
S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
ses.sions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  marriage 
license   in   the  District  of  Columbia. 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundi-y  nominations  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Dale  Wayne  Har- 
din, of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  2082.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R,  10918.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BHUS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred,  or  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2082.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  10918.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  29,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


WAI-VER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar,  under  rule  'Vin,  was 
dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  will  be  considered 
today. 

Following  that,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  5,  Calendar  No. 
378,  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  Following 
that,  it  is  anticipated  that  S.  1963.  Order 
No.  337,  the  AEG  authorization  bill,  will 
be  considered,  to  be  followed — though 
not  necessarily  in  this  order — by  such 
legislative  proposals  as  the  election  of  a 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  S.  450; 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument, 
S.  25;  the  air  quality  bill,  S.  780,  and  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
10509. 

So  It  appears  that  the  Senate  will  have 
a  busy  week,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  on  hand, 
so  that  this  legislation  may  be  disposed 
of  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude consideration  of  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill  today — and  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  we  will — Is  it 
the  desire  of  the  majority  leader  to  lay 
down  S.  5.  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  as 
the  pending  business  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  if  there  Is 
no  objection,  even  to  get  started  on  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  TCWER.  Does  the  majority  lead- 
er anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  votes 
In  connection  with  S.  5  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  doubt  it, 
because  there  will  be  some  discussion  and 
even  votes  on  the  pending  business,  the 
legislative  appropriation  measure. 

Mr.  TCWER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE      SENATE      SCORE      AFTER      6 
MONTHS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members    of    Congress    have    just    re- 


turned— invigorated  and  refreshed — 
from  a  10-day  recess,  so  I  consider  this 
an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  what  is 
yet  to  be  done  In  the  Senate  and  also 
summarize  what  the  Senate  has  done. 

Before  a  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  we  must 
consider: 

Nine  appropriation  bills,  excluding  the 
legislative,  to  be  acted  on  today,  and 
agriculture,  which  is  to  be  reported  to- 
morrow; 

The  AEC  authorization  which  is  to  be 
acted  on  Wednesday; 

A  new  method  of  financing  the  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  systems; 

Amendments  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
provide  loans  to  Individual  farmers  or 
tenants  to  finance  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises; 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act; 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion; 

The  extension  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  which  has  been  reported; 

The  Investment  Company  Amend- 
ments Act  redefining  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  be- 
tween investment  companies  and  the  in- 
vestment advisers  and  principal  under- 
writers; 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  which  will 
be  acted  on  tomorrow ; 

The  Rat  Extermination  and  Control 
Act: 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act ; 

The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act ; 

The  revision  of  the  protection  pro- 
visions under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act: 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act; 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  con- 
trol bill; 

The  national  crime  control  measures; 

The  extension  of  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  2  more  years ; 

The  election  reform  measures; 

The  social  security  amendments; 

The  foreign  aid  authorization; 

The  Indian  Resources  Development 
Act; 

The  wild  rivers  bill ; 

The  bill  establishing  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails  for  recreational  purposes; 

Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act; 

Extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act; 

The  health  bills  including  the  Medical 
Device  Safety  Act,  amendments  to  the 
Mental  Retardation  Act,  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  amendments,  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation; 

Amendments  to  the  poverty  program; 

The  Air  Quality  Act  which  Is  to  be  re- 
ported tomorrow; 

The  authorization  for  the  highway 
safety  and  beautlflcatlon  program; 

The  postal  revenue  and  District  of 
Columbia  revenue  bills; 

The  military  and  civilian  pay  bills; 

Civil  rights,  and  perhaps  a  tax  bill. 

The  completion  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Authorization  Act,  the  congressional  re- 
dlstrlcting  bill,  the  space  authorization, 
the  emergency  strike  legislation,  and 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act,  all  of  which 
are  in  conference. 

The  above  is  not  all  inclusive  by  any 
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moan,  hut  it  nrnvirips  us  with  a  samoUnK  since  the  cocnmlttee  was  established    S   Con.  Pennsylvania  Ave   U  developed  as  a  national 

means  but  It  provides  us  witn  a  samp  ing  adopted  i  30   h    adopted  i  3i  historic  site  s  J  Res.  18  ps  3  13    (PRi 

of   what   Ues   ahead   be  ore   we   can   close  K^;^^^^  commute,  on  OrganUaixon  of  Con-  V,-h:cle  Registration    Permits  an  Uidlvldu,.: 

the  doors  with   the   feeling  that  we  have  ^^  ..^     continues  through  12  31   67  the  Joint  owner  to  add  to  the  registration  of  a  motor 

met  our  responsibilities.  committee  on  the  Organl&itlon  of  Congress  vehicle  or  trailer  the  n.ime  of  the  spouse  or 

To  summarize  our  activities  to  date.  I  established    3    ll    65     Aiithf)rl7e9    the    Joint  such    owner,    as   a   Joint   owner,   without   ob- 

ask  unanimous  COn.sPnt  that  the  follow-  committee    on    to    m.ilte    expenditures    from  timing  an  entirely  new  registration  with  full 

ing  report  be  printed  In  the  Record.  7  i  67  through  12  m  67.  not  to  exceed  »5o,-  tees   pl  90  43 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  000  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  dity 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  Sena^  S  Con   Res  32   Senate  and  House  ManQa„e',e  ore   tanff     Extended   duty-free 

asfoUows:  'TnV    EconoU...     CorrimrWc       Expanded  treatment  for  mang.^nese  ore  from  6  30  67  t. 

Senate     legislate     actxvxty      to     July      10.  j,,^^^    Economic    Committee    from    16    to    20  »  •^"   '"    ^^^^     -           Continued    duty-free 

I9e7-Senate      Democratic      poUcy      com-  „,embers.   one   member   of   each    party   from  ,,;^  ^^  „  '   "^^  ,'e,".fm   n^etllTrlp   "^ 

mxttee  the  Senate  and  the  House    PL  9(>  2  June  30    1969   PL  90-45 

Days   in   session.    103  L.-giWotite    Reorganization    Act      Provides  f^^^.^^i  ta-ifj    Extended  tariff-free  tre.-itment 

Hours   in   session    508  04  for  major  changes  In  committee  procedures  j_^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  3^    jg^,  ^  September 

ToUl    measures    passed -391  strengthens  fiscal  controls  and  informational  30   1957   pL  9o_48 

Treaties --    19  sources   in  order   to  permit  Congress  to  op-  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^     Extended  the  dead- 

Conflnn»tlon« - 37.385  erate  more  efficiently    3    355    P  b  3  7  ,^^  ^^         claims  for  refund  of  duty  pur- 

PubUcLaws - -53  Spccxal    Senate    Comrnittee    on    Organiza-  ^^^^^^     ^     ^»^    ^^^,^     Schedules     Technical 

Followlna  is  brief  svmmary  of  major  Sen-  ''°''  °'  Congre.^    Extended  through  Jurie  30^  Amendmenw  Act  of  1965  from  June  30.  1967 

atT  IctTvu'y.    F^^i^ent^  rJcommeLatlons  ll'l,:ZnU  on  S    355"the  Lg'lsUt  v"^!  ^>  ^^P'^-^^^  ^0.    1967;    and   extended   for   1 

and    bias    in    accord    with    the    President's  [.^^.^Tt^on  Jlu    S    Res    ,06^1p^^^  ^-^    '"    •'""^    ^°'    '^««'    "^*    '"'"^^'^^    "'"■ 

program  are  Indicated  by    .PR,  ,.,,,,„,     comrnittee    on     Organuation    of  «^^^;»  ^^^   ^  f,^,„„  ^,,^  dependent  chU- 

ACRicuLTum  Congre.s.v    Continues    through    12   31    67    the  ^j^^jj  j  program 

community     development     act       Provides  Special   Committee   on    the   Organization   of  ^^^    sru-party  payments  on  behalf  of  de- 

for  granU  to  assist  local  areas  In  planning  Congress  e.stahlished   by  S    Res    293    agreed  „^g„^  children 

for  faculties  and  services  necessary  to  their  to  8  26  66    S    Res    133    benate  adopted  6   12  ^          Foster  care  In  child  care  Institutions 

future  development    S    645    P  3  5  9     (PRi  L' -^    Cap.to:  ground.,     Provides  for  formu-  Repatriated  Americans 

rood  .tamp  authorisation     Extends  for  8  l.itlon.  adoption,  admlnlstra  Ion  and  periodic  Dependent    children    of    unemployed 

year,  the  food  stamp  program  and  authorizes  updating   of   a   comprehen.slve   plan     or    US  ^^^^^^ 

a  total  appropriation  of  •675  million  to  be  Capitol  grounds    S  J    Res    7*    t-  b  s   lu  ^^^   Foster  care  by  arrangement  with  other 

allocated  as  follows:    »200  million   for  fiscal  defense   ulso  see  virrNAM  i  state  agencies 

1988.   $335  million   for  fiscal    1969   and  »250  ^^^^  Guard  authority     Authorizes  »165.-  (gl    Demonstration  projects.  PL  90-36. 

mllUon  for  fiscal   1970    3    953    In  conf    iPRi  014  000   to   be  appropriated   to   the   U3   Coast  economy    and    finance 

Forest    resources     survey       Increases     the  q^^^^    j,-„.    fiscal    iggg   for    their   capital   re-  ^,„  .t.„  rf„„„;„nm,-nt  o!,innino    Authorized 

limit    on    annual    appropriations    from    .2  5  ..cements  In  ships,  planes,  .shore  facilities.  „;*'^„-„\f  ,o7nscaT  1968   and  "or   e^cli   fiscal 

"""°",.*^n't'  S  "nT6  '  pT  5  9''                 '"■  '""  ^'^  ^°  "''"^''"°"  r  r.    "    ;r" ' ,       «  Te-  Tr  J°flsc"aTU7o'for^"ira°tlnrexpfn::s 

vey   current.   S.    1136     P  t>    5  9  .Vftiiforv  procurement  authonzatton  for  fit-  ^             Federal  Fle'd  Committee  for  Develop- 

robocco:   Removed   restrictions  on  leading  ^^^   ^gg^     Authorizes  a   total   of   »2I  168  032.-  "VntPUnnln^mAUsnTor  long  range  eco^ 

and    tr^^errlng    Maryland    tobacco    allot-  OOO;  of  this  amount  .13,862  400.000  is  for  pro-  ^mic^nS  S    I'sl    P  S  6   lltpR) 

menta.  PL  90-6.  curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval   vessels  A„r,ninnhinn     Rt>n,r>niil    nevelonment    Act 

./'^'•^'^"^nTtr:n:f^";''oV"cre"gral^t^  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  .7,305,632,-  ^ ^^„P,"^%^::  f    A:!ZtL''t2lS7oO     tor 

the  lease,  sale  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot  qqq   ,g   j^^   research,   development,   tesU   and  .,,„,,,...v,ian    oroerims   other    than    highway 

menu  and  acreage -poundage  quotas  for  fire-  evaluation   PL  90  22    ,  PR  ,  ^on.tl^^ct  on  f^.r^heTttscalvear  Derk^  end- 

''"'!?■/.::''    n""\'her  ^rrms^'lf  re   sam;  ""'•'''^^    ^'•"•^'*"-    "-'■''''    ^''      ^"^^"'^^  ng   6     0  69     e  inVs  ^1^?  se'r"^^^ 
cured   tobacco  to  other   farms   In   the   same  ^^^  ^^^j.  ,^^„^g^  ,   j   7,    preserved  student  ;J,„i,„     provides    needed    hardwood    prod- 
county.  PL  90-51  deferments  and  prohibited  a  lottery  system  research    irtvea  technical  assistance  for 

PL  90-52.                   RopaiATTONS  Escheat   claimi     Removes   the   dollar   limit  flaJancc  of  payments    Extends  to  June  30, 
*'"''                 *"'  on   the  authority  of   the   DC   Board   of  Com-  1909   the  authority   for  granting   exemptions 
^9*''  mlssloners  to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  from    the   antitrust    laws    to   assist    In   safe- 
Second     supplemental       Appropriated     a  Columbia  In  escheat  cases   PL  90-33  gxiardlng   the   balance-of-payments   position 
total    of   •2.197,931.417    for    various    depart-  Liens    Provides  that  a  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  United  States.  S.  1648.  PS  6  29.  H.R 
ments.  PL  90-21.  (PR)  of   the  US  District  Court   for   the   District  of  8630    H    Cal 

Vietnam:    Appropriated    a    total    of    .12,-  Columbia   shall   not   constitute  a   Hen   until  Bank     cedit       Permlu     Federal     Reserve 

196.530,000  for  the  support  of  military  opera-  filed   and   recorded   In   the  office  of   the   Re-  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  and 

tlons  In  Southeast  Asia    PL  90-8     (PRi  corder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  others  In  accord  with  current  economic  con- 

.jgg  S     1227    P  S   6    13  dltlons   S   966   P  S4    14 

Marriage  licenses    Transfers  from  the  US  Bank  obligations    Permits  Federal  Reserve 

Interior:     Appropriated     a     total     of     .1-  D,sjrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  banks  to  Invest  In  certain  obligations  of  for- 

382.848.360  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  j„  ^^e  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  eign   governmenU    S    965    P  S  4   14 

and  related   agencies    PL   90-28     iPRi  sessions   the   authority   to   waive   premarital  Dtcyandiamide—Duty  free:  Delegated  au- 

Treo*iiri/-Poj£  O.ffire     Appropriated  b  total  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  waiting  period   requiremenU  thorltv  to  negotiate  a  zero  tarlH  on  Imported 

of    •7.545.641.000    for    the    Departments    01  rp[jj,,p^  ^^  ^he  Issuance  of  marriage  licenses  dicv.indlamlde  free  of  staging  requirements 

Treasury    and    Post    Office     PL    90-47      (PKi  m  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia    PL  90  53  of  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962    PL  90-14 

CONGRESS  \fotor    vehicle    fitI<-<     FiicUltates    transfers  Federal  Reserve  Loans    Increased  amounts 

Xrt  and  anttouifips    Establishes  a  blpartl-  of    motor    vehicle    or    trailer    ownership    by  which  member  banks  may  lend  to  their  ex- 

san   commission    on    Art    and    Antiquities   of  eliminating    requirement    that    applications  ecutlve    officers    and    Federal    credit    unions 

the  Caoltol    S  J    Res    27    P  3  4  6  to  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  official  may  lend  to  their  directors  and  members  ot 

Conm-essionoJ      rcdutru-fmo        Establishes  certificates   of   title   and  statements   relating  supervisory  and  credit  committees    PL  90   14 

F«d«rsJ   standards    of    contiguity    and    com-  to  Hens  be  made  under  ,«th   3  764   P  S  6   13  Investment    credit    restoration      Restored 

pMtwl.  to   be   met   by   States  in   changing  Parking    facilities      Provides    an    etTectlve  7       Investment   tax   credit  and   certain   uses 

boundaries   of   congressional   districts   based  method    for    dealing    with    the    present    and  of    accelerated    depreciation    methods    eflec- 

o^    WUlatl^    Changes    shown    by    census  future  needs   for  motor   vehicle   parking   fa-  tlve    May    24.     1967.     however^   P'°P"'^,  ?„ 

MB  iuS^  Tn^nf  duties   m   the   District   of   Columbia    S    944.  equipment    ordered    during    the    suspension 

HR  aeoa.  in  com         „,,_„..  ,.„„,„h  rt-,t»  P   S    fi  27  period  but  not  delirercd  before  May  24.  1967 

Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con-  perUxls  less  than  3  years  whenever  It  Is  found,  acted   PL  90-26    'Pf** 

aress    Extended  through  June  30.  1967.  the      on   the   basis  of   medical   evidence,   that   the  Pubiic  d*-b£  ;.m.f    Provided  temporary  debt 

Joint    Committee    on    the    Organization    of  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  applicant  Hmlt  of  .336  billion  through  June  30,  1967. 

ConsreM    established    March    11.    1965.    Tbe  warrants  such  limitation    S    762    P  S  6   13  PL  90  3    iPR) 

reeolutlon  authorized  an  additional  .60.000.  Penfnvl'<»i'<» -^t'*"^   Establishes  the  Com-  Public   debt    limit:    Increased   the   perma- 

maklng    a    total    authorization    of    »350.000  mission   on   Pennsylvania   Ave    to   .see    that  nent   debt    limit   from   .285   billion   to   .358 
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billion,  effective  7,  1  67:  Increased  the  debt 
limit  temporarily  by  .7  billion  to  .365  bil- 
lion, effective  7  1  68  and  each  July  1  there- 
after until  June  29  of  each  succeeding  year; 
and  provided  that  the  limit  would  revert  to 
$358  billion  on  each  June  30.  PL  90-39.  (PR) 

Salinas  and  loan  holding  companies:  Pro- 
vides for  regulation  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Hi'idlng  Companies  and  EUl>sldlary  com- 
panies   S.   1542.  PS  6  26.    (PR) 

51/1  cr  certificates:  Allowed  Treasury  to  free 
lip  ui  $200  million  of  silver  In  Its  stock  by 
writing  off  a  portion  of  outstanding  sliver 
certificates  and  to  end  redemptions  for  all 
out-vtandlng  sliver  certificates  after  one  year. 
PL  90-29.    (PR) 

Small  Business  Amendments  of  1967:  In- 
creases by  $650  million  the  authorization  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  revolv- 
ing fund  and.  among  other  things,  would 
establish  new  minimum  capital  requirements 
for  small  business  Investment  companies.  S, 
1862    P  S   6  29     (PR) 

EDUCATION 

Ameruan  Academy:  Increases  from  $10 
million  to  $25  million  the  amount  of  real 
property  which  may  be  held  by  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   S    281.  P  S  5   19. 

Public  Broadcasting  Act:  Provides  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television  and 
radio  facilities:  establishes  a  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  facilitate  expansion 
and  development  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting and  program  diversity:  authorizes 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio.  S.  1160.  PS  5   17.  (PR) 

School  Co7istruction :  Authorizes  the  State 
of  Washington  to  use  income  from  certain 
lands  to  construct  school  facilities  and  other 
public  Institutions.  PL  90-41. 

Teachers  Corps — £dticafion  professions  de- 
velopment :  Extends  the  Teachers  Corps 
through  fiscal  1970  and  authorizes  $33  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968,  $46  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
and  $56  million  for  fiscal  1970.  Establishes  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Professions  Development  and  4  new  pro- 
grams beginning  In  fiscal   1969  to  provide — 

( 1 )  Grants  and  contracts  to  attract  quali- 
fied persons  to  the  education  field: 

(2 1  Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
experiencing   critical   shortages   of   teachers; 

1 3)  Grants  and  contracts  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training: 

(4)  Fellowships,  tralneeships.  institutes 
and  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training. 

PL  90-35.    (PR) 

FEDERAL    EMPLOTEXS  I 

ASCS  county  office  employees:  Recognizes 
periods  of  employment  service  In  the  county 
ofBces  of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  for  the  purposes  of 
salary  adjustment,  annual  and  sick  leave, 
and  reductions  in  force  for  former  county 
office  employees  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    S.    1028.    P  S   6  28. 

Foreign  Service  retirement:  Placed  an- 
nuitants of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  on  the  same  basis  as  civil  service 
annuitants  for  purposes  of  computing  future 
cost-of-living  increases  in  annuities;  pro- 
vides retired  Foreign  Service  personnel  and 
their  survivors  with  the  same  cost-of-living 
Increases  accorded  civil  service  annuitants; 
and  increases  the  maximum  creditable  serv- 
ice from  35   to  40  years.  S.  2003.  PS  6/26. 

Political  activity:  Extends  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  until 
12  31   67.  S.  853.  P  S  4  6.  H.  Cal. 

Survivors  annuities:  Amends  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  In- 
clusion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment 
of  annuitants  for  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses.  S.  1190. 
P  S  5  9. 

Temporary  employees — Career  status:  Re- 
solves temporary  status  appointment  prob- 
lems   of    classified    and    postal    services    by 


permitting  agencies  to  convert  temporary 
employees  to  career  poeltlons  under  specified 
conditions.  S.  1320.  P/S  5/9.  H.  Cal. 

GEKEKAI,    COVERKMENT 

Federal  property  accountability:  Provides 
for  adequate  accountability  by  a  Federal 
agency  over  property  under  Its  control. 
S.  805.  P/S  6/26. 

Guam:  Provides  for  popular  election  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  for  the 
territory  of  Guam.  S.  449.  P/S  5/9. 

Puerto  Btco:  Extended  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th  an- 
niversary of  US  citizenship.  S.  Res.  86. 
Adopted  3/2. 

Real  property  taxes:  Extends  for  2  years 
from  12/31/68  the  period  during  which  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  to  State 
and  local  tax  authorities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty transferred  by  the  RFC  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries to  other  Government  departments. 
PL  90-50. 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands:  In- 
creased from  an  annual  authorization  of 
$17.5  million  to  maximum  of  $25  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  $35  nUlUon  for  fiscal  1968  and 
1969;  provided  that  future  appointments  to 
ofBce  of  High  Commissioner  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. PL  90-16.   (PR) 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Mcnfol  health  centers:  Extended  federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  for  3  years,  through 
June  30.  1970  and  authorized  $S0  million  in 
fiscal  1968,  $60  million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $70 
million  in  fiscal  1970.  PL  90-31.  (PR) 

Older  Americans  Act:  Extends  the  grant 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  through  1972  and  authorizes  $16,950,000 
for  these  grants  In  fiscal  1968  and  $26  million 
for  fiscal  1969.  Appropriations  for  the  follow- 
ing 3  fiscal  years,  1970  through  1972,  will  be 
authorized  later.  PL  90-42.   (PR) 

Product  safety:  Establishes  a  7-member 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  final  report 
to  be  submitted  to  President  and  Congress 
by  1/1/69.  S.J.  Res.  33.  P/S  6/6.  (PR) 

HOUSING 

Homeoumers  assistance  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes $11  million  during  fiscal  1967  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  military  or  civilian  employee 
homeowners  who  suffer  financial  losses  In 
selling  homes  where  military  Installations 
close.  S.  1216.  P/S  4/11.  H.  Cal. 

Update  laws:  Amended  several  existing 
bousing  laws  to  conform  them  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  PL  90-19. 

Urban  fellowship  program:  Extends  for  3 
years  the  authority  to  appropriate  $500,000 
annually  for  city  planning  and  urban  stud- 
ies fellowship  program.  S.  1762.  P/S  5/ 15. 
(PR). 

INDIANS 

Flathead  Reservation:  Authorizes  distribu- 
tion of  an  award  (approximately  $4  million) 
by  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  confed- 
erated Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  of  Flat- 
head Reservation  In  Montana.  PL  90-11. 

Indian  Claims  Commission:  Extended  the 
life  of  the  Commission  through  4/10/72  and 
expanded  its  membership  from  3  to  5  com- 
missioners. PL  90-9.  (PR) 

Southern  Ute  Reservation:  Authorizes  dis- 
tribution of  an  award  (approximately  $1.5 
million)  by  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
Southern  Ute  tribe  of  Southern  Ute  Reser- 
vation m  Colorado.  S.  1191.  P/S  3/13.  P/H 
amended  4/17. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Centennial  of  confederation  of  Canada: 
Extended  congratulations  of  Congress  to 
Parliament  of  Canada  as  a  gesture  of  good- 
will   and   friendship   In  marking  the   100th 


anniversary  of  the  Confederation  of  Canada. 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  H.  adopted  3  20;  S.  adopted 
3/21. 

CipiOTTUific  Relations  Act:  Complements 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions by  conveying  greater  privileges  to  for- 
eign persoimel.  S.  1577.  P  S  6  15.  Motion  en- 
tered to  reconsider  6   19. 

Food  for  India:  Recommended  up  to  an 
additional  three  million  tons  of  food  grains 
for  India  and  an  additional  $25  million  of 
emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
American  volunteer  agencies.  PL  90-7. 
(PRI. 

Htgh-risk  benefits:  Authorizes  additional 
employee  benefits  for  all  U.S.  Government 
personnel  serving  in  hostile  areas  abroad, 
such  as  Vietnam  and  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel  and  their  dependents  in  emer- 
gency or  extraordinary  situations.  S.  1785. 
PS  5   17,   (PR). 

International  bridges:  Grants  congres- 
sional consent  for  the  construction  of  inter- 
national bridges  and  collection  of  tolls  for 
their  use,  S,  623.  P/S  4 '3. 

International  human  rights:  Creates  an  11- 
member  advisory  and  coordinating  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  US  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  to  formulate  plans  lor  participation 
by  the  US  in  the  observance  of  the  year  1968 
as  International  Human  Rights  Year.  S.  990. 
PS  6   14. 

Peace  Corps  authorization:  Authorizes  ap- 
propriation of  $115,700,000  for  fiscal  1968 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  S.  1031.  P  S 
5   15.    (PR). 

JX7DICIAL 

Appellate  review:  Provides  for  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal  cases 
arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the  US. 
S,  1540.  P/S  6/29. 

Inmate  transfer:  Authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  DC  Jail 
to  any  other  Institution  under  the  control 
of  the  DC  Department  of  Corrections  not- 
withstanding the  pending  of  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  S.  388.  P/S  6/29. 

Judicial  review:  Provides  Judicial  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  instituting  an  equita- 
ble action  for  declaratory  Judgment  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  constitutionality  of 
grants  or  loans  made  under  certain  enu- 
merated acts  of  Congress.  S.  3  P/S  4  '11. 

Obscene  telephone  calls:  Makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  make  certain  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  S.  375.  P/S  4/24. 

U.S.  magistrate:  Abolished  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  and  established  In  lieu 
thereof  the  Office  of  U.S.  Magistrate  within 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Grovernment.  S. 
945.  P,S6/29. 

LABOR 

Railroad  shopcraft  dispute:  Extended  un- 
til 5/3/67  the  period  for  making  no  change 
of  conditions  under  section  10  of  Railway 
Labor  Act  applicable  In  current  dispute  be- 
tween railroads  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. PL  90-10.  (PR) 

Railroad  shopcraft  dispute:  Extended  for 
an  additional  47  days,  until  12:01  a.m.  June 
19,  1967,  the  original  20-day  cooling-ofT  pe- 
riod In  current  railroad  labor-management 
dispute.   PL   90-13.    (PR) 

Railroad  shopcraft  dispute:  Provided  for 
establishment  by  the  President  of  a  five 
member  Special  Board  to  operate  during  a 
90-day  no-strlke,  no-lockout  period  which 
begins  upon  enactment  of  this  resolution 
In  order  to  maintain  the  Nation's  railroad 
transport  without  Interruption  during  fur- 
ther collective  bargaining  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. S.J.  Res.  81.  In  conf.  (PR) 

MEMORIALS 

Golden  Spike  Commission:  Establishes  a 
13-member  Federal  Golden  Spike  Centen- 
nial Celebration  Commission  to  cooperate 
With  Utah  Golden  Spike  Commission  in  plan- 
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nlng  an  appropriate  observance  of  the  100th 
annlverury  on  May  10  1969  S  J.  Res  10 
P/S4/14. 

Kennedy  birthplace  Established  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  Mam.  aa  a  national  historic  site   PL  90-20 

Patrick  V.  McSamara  Building  Provides 
that  the  federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Detroit.  Silch  ,  be  named  the 
"'Patrick  V.  McNamara  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  from  Michigan. 

5.  343  P,  S4  4 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American  History  Month  Designated 
February  of  each  year  as  Amencnn  History 
Month  and  requested  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation    S  J    Res    i!6    P  H  amended 

6.  35. 

Fatfier's  Day  Designated  the  third  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  ye.ir  as  Father's  Day 
and  requested  the  President  to  Issue  an  an- 
nual proclamation.  S  J    Res    11    P  S  5    18. 

National  Canh  Asthrna  Week  Authorized 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  5  1  67  as 
"National  C.\RIH  Asthma  Week.'  thua 
focusing  attention  on  the  broad  program  of 
clinical  and  basic  research  at  the  Children  s 
Astbnxa  Reseurch  Institute  and  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colo    PL  yv-A 

National  Coal  W-"-k  Authori/e.i  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
18.  19«7  aa  National  Coal  Week  in  honor  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  Coal  .\isociation.  S  Con.  Res.  20. 
8.  adopted  4   17,  H   adopted  5  25 

National  Coin  We>-k  Authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  fourth  week  In  April  of 
each  year  as  National  Coin  Week  S  J.  Res. 
38.  PS  5/18 

National  Employ  the  PhysicaHy  Handi- 
capped Week  .Amends  the  act  of  1945  estab- 
lishing the  first  week  In  October  of  each 
year  aa  "National  F.mp'.oy  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week"  to  broaden  its  appli- 
cability to  all  handicapped  workers  by  re- 
morlng  word  "physically  '  SJ  Res  44  P  3 
5   18. 

National  Farmers  Week:  Requests  the 
President  to  lss\ie  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  7-day  period  beginning  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  April  as  National 
Farmers  Week    SJ    Res     19    P  3  5   18 

National  Horne  /"iproi  e^irnt  Requests  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May, 
1967  aa  National  Home  Improvement  Month. 
S.J.    Res.   69     P  3    5   18 

Professional  Photography  Wffk  -Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  July  23 
through  July  29.  1967  as  Professional 
Photography  Week    S  J    Res    41    P   S  5    18 

Rush-Bagot  Agrfemi-nt  Designates  April 
28-29.  1967  as  Rush-Bagot  .Agreement  Da>s 
PL  00-12. 

Safety  Patrol  We^k  Designates  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  Nauonal  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week  and  authorizes  the  Preel- 
dent  to  issue  an  ann.ial  proclamation.  S.J. 
Res.  72.  P  S  5   18 

Se«-t/ie-t/nifpd  Stot-'"  Authorizes  tlie 
President  to  extend  through  1967  his  procla- 
mation of  the  period  to  »ee-the- United  States 
and  lU  territories    S  J    Rea   57    P  8  4   14 

VNICEF:  Designates  October  31  of  each 
year  aa  National  UNICEF  Day  S  J.  Res  56 
PS  4   14. 

REUROANIZArlOS 

Budget  Cornmisiion:  Establl&bes  a  14- 
member  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  S 
638.  PS  5/11 

Plan  No.  I  Transferred  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion authority  to  approve  surrender  of  cer- 
tain ship  documents    EJTectlve  5  9  67. 

RESomcE  Brn.DfP 

Banks  Lake     Authorizes   the   Secretary   of 

Interior,    pending    completion    of    Columbia 

Basin  project,  to  operate  and  maintain  Banks 

Lake  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  the 


purpose  of  recreatl.>n  aa  well  as  presently 
authorized  project  purposes  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  years    S.  605    P  S  3   6 

De-,alting  plant:  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  thru  Ita  Offlce  of  Saline 
Water,  to  participate  In  construction  and 
operation  of  a  nuclear  desalting  plant  lii 
California    PL  90   18.   (PR) 

Feasibility  studies  Permits  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  continue  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  certain  specLQed  water  resource  pro- 
posals which  were  not  authorized  by  PL  89- 
561  or  by  other  legislation  and  authorizes 
feasibility  investigations  of  new  water  re- 
source projects    S    1788    P  S  5   24. 

Interstate  oil  and  gas  compact:  Grants 
congressional  consent  to  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas    SJ.  Res    35    P  S  5  4. 

Kenriewick  irrigation  extension:  Author- 
izes construction,  of>eratlon  and  mainte- 
nance of  Kennewick  division  extension. 
Yakima  project,  Wash  In  order  to  bring  an 
additional  6.300  acres  of  land  under  Irrlga- 
Ul.:i  in  the  Yakima  river  valley  S  370  P  S 
3  6 

Missouri  River  Basin:  Increases  to  t68  mil- 
lion the  authijrlzatlon  for  continuing  work 
on  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the  Miss^iurl  River  Basin 
project  during  fiscal  1967  and  1068  S  1601. 
P  S5   4 

National  Water  Commi:  -ion:  Establishes 
the  National  Water  Commission  to  review 
and  advise  in  the  entire  range  of  water  re- 
source problems    S    20.  P  S  2   8    H    Cal    (PR) 

RiK-r  l)Otin  rnonetary  authorization  Au- 
thorized ^472  million  for  82  separate  water 
projects  in  14  river  basin  development  plants. 
PL90   17    (PR) 

Saline  uater  ronrersion  aut>io>icaficm  • 
Makes  available  f  ir  api>roprlatlon  In  tlscal 
1968  a  tot.vl  of  »26. 782.000  fir  the  saline  water 
cuiiversion  program    PL  90  30    (  PR  i 

.San  Rafael  Wilderness  Sets  aside  San  Ra- 
fael as  a  wilderness  under  the  Natiunal  Wil- 
der:.»ss  Pre.servaUon  System  enacted  in  1964 
The  San  Rafael  wilderness  is  part  of  the  Lns 
Padres  National  Forest  and  Is  uKHted  In  the 
San  Rifael  and  Sierrn  M  idre  M  >unt4iin 
Ranges  In  southeastern  Sunta  B.irbara 
County,  California    S    889    P  S  5  2    (PR) 

SPACE 

Space  authorisation  Authorized  appr<j- 
prlatlor.8  totaling  »4.851.(K)6.000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  flscal  year  1968.  as  follows  research 
and  development.  »4.135  700  OOO.  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  •67  11X5.000:  Adnilnlstra- 
tive  operations  »648,206.000  S.  1296  In  conf. 
(PR) 

TaASSrORTATION     AND    COMMCNICATION9 

Ala'fka  Authorizes  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
eriimeiit-owned  loiigUnes  c  immunlcatlon 
facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska.  S.  223. 
P  S  5  9. 

/'i.'froreanic  Canal  Study  Commission- 
Extends  to  12  1  70  the  time  In  which  the 
All.intlc-Pacinc  Interuceanic  Study  Ciim.mls- 
sion  must  complete  Us  .study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of,  and 
the  most  suitable  site  for  a  .second  overland 
canal  thru  the  American  Isthmus  S  1506 
P  S6    12    iPR) 

Manele  Bay.  Hawaii  Authorizes  $172  000 
for  additional  constrtictlon  costs  on  the 
small-t>oat  hartxir  at  Manele  Bay.  Lanal. 
Hawaii   S   423   P  S  5.  1. 

OHs/-*"'*-  Matters  and  Materiah  Commis- 
sion Creates  a  Commis-sion  on  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials  S  188  P  S 
5   11. 

30-year  leasing  Extended  to  June  30,  1972 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  lease  agreements 
for  periods  up  to  30  years  for  special-purpose 
post  office  buildings   PL  90   15. 

Urban  TTinv?  transit  Extended  for  4 
months,  to  11  1  67,  the  authority  for  the 
Dept  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide    grants    to   States   and   local    public 


bodies  and  agencies  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  improvement  of  urgently 
needed  urban  mass  transportation  facilities. 
PL  90-34. 

VITTNAM 

MiUlary  procurement  and  construction 
supplemental  authorization:  Authorized 
$4,548,200,000  In  supplemenul  funds  for 
hscjU  1967  as  follows:  $3,788,700,000  lor 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles;  $135 
million  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation;  and  $624,500,000  for  military 
construction;  Included  a  declaration  of  Con- 
gressional policy  on  supporting  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam   PL  90  5    (PR) 

Supplemental  appropriations:  Appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $12,196,520,000  for  fiscal  1967 
for  the  support  of  nulitary  operations  in 
southeast  Asia   PL  9a-8.  (PR) 

Veterans:  Authorizes  an  average  Increiise 
of  5  4"o  In  nonservlce-connected  pensions  to 
veterans,  widows  and  dependents;  provides 
additional  benefits  to  veterans  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  "Viet- 
nam Era"  comparable  to  those  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict:  and  bu- 
thorlzes  Increases  In  educational  allowances 
under  the  1966  GI  bill    S.  16    In  conf.  (PR; 

TREATIES      (PR  I 

Soviet  Consular  Treaty:  Provided  for 
prompt  notification  and  access  to  nationals 
of  one  country  arrested  or  detained  In  the 
other,  and  extends  criminal  Insmunities  to 
consulate  officials  and  employees  Ex  D  (88- 
2)     Resolution  of  ralificalion  agreed  to  3    16. 

Outer  ■ipace  Eitablishod  general  principles 
for  the  pe.iceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space;  including  the  moon  and  other  celesti.il 
bodies  Ex  D  (90^-1).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  4  25. 

\arcotics  Drug  Convention:  Simplified  the 
Intcrn.itional  narcotic  control  machinery  and 
provided  additional  measures  for  the  Inter- 
national control  of  narcotic  drugs.  Ex  G  (90- 
1 )     Resolution  of  raufloitlon  agreed  to  5  8. 

Coriienfion  for  the  International  Council 
for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  Authorized 
the  Council  to  promote  and  encourage  re- 
search and  Investigations  for  the  study  of 
the  sea.  particularly  living  resources,  and  to 
publicize  and  dloSeminate  the  results.  Ex  H 
(89  2).   Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 

3  1 

Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention  Amend- 
ment: Amended  the  existing  convention  be- 
tween the  US.  and  Canada  to  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Commission  from  6  to  8,  with 
the  US    and  Canada  each  entitled  to  name 

4  Instead  of  the  present  3  comnii.ssloners  Ex 
T  (89  2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3   1. 

International  Contention  fo'  the  Con:!rr- 
vation  of  Atlantic  Tuna  Established  an  In- 
ternational Commission  to  make  a  study  of 
tuna  and  tunalike  fish  populations.  IncUiding 
research  on  the  abundance,  biometry,  and 
e<-i>logy  of  the  fishes,  the  oceanography  of 
their  environment,  and  the  efTects  of  natur.il 
and  human  factors  on  their  abundance.  Ex 
U  (89  2)  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  3   1. 

Customs  Convention  on  Temporary  Im- 
portation of  Professional  Equipment  Au- 
thorized temporary  duty-free  entry  of 
articles  such  as  press,  radio,  television  equip- 
ment movie  cameras,  typewriters  and  scien- 
tific materials  Such  equipment  must  be  re- 
exported within  six  months  unless  the  time 
period  Is  extended  for  valid  re.isons.  Ex.  K 
(89  2)  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3   1. 

Customs  Convention  on  the  ATA  Camel  for 
T'mporary  Admission  of  Goods:  Provided 
for  the  issuance  of  a  carnet  fi.ir  the  goods 
covered  by  the  convention  In  Ex  K  ( above  i, 
8<j  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  po.st  a  bond  Ex 
L  (89  2)  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3   1. 

Customs  Convention  Regarding  ECS  Car- 
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nets  for  Commercial  Samples:  This  conven- 
tion Is  a  companion  to  the  International 
Convention  to  Facilitate  the  Importation  of 
Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising  Ma- 
terial approved  In  1956,  and  obviated  the 
necessity  for  posting  bond.  Ex.  M  (89-2). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  3/1. 

Customs  Convention  on  Containers:  Re- 
quired member  states  to  permit  the  tempo- 
rary duty-free  entry,  generally  three  months, 
of  large  containers  used  In  International 
tiade.  Ex.  J  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3    1 . 

Customs  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional Transport  of  Goods  Under  Cover  of 
TIH  Cornets:  This  is  a  companion  to  the 
container  convention  (Ex.  J)  above  and 
allowed  a  loaded  container  to  transit  through 
a  country  or  to  pass  the  point  of  entry  with- 
out inspection,  which  will  take  place  at  the 
point  of  destination.  This  carnet  covers 
dutiable  goods  transported  by  road  vehicles 
only  Ex.  N  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3   1. 

CoJirenfton  of  Mar  Del  Plata:  Reduced 
the  burden  of  paperwork  for  ships  in  inter- 
national voyages.  Ex.  Q  (89-2).  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  3   1. 

Convention  on  Facilitation  of  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Traffic:  Promoted  Interna- 
tional trade  and  travel  by  simplifying,  stand- 
ardizing and  reducing  the  usual  formalities. 
Ex.  R  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3   1 . 

International  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  Amendments:  Improved  the  fire  pro- 
tection of  ships,  particularly  passenger  ves- 
sels. Ex.  E  (90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3  21. 

Convention  on  the  Service  Abroad  of  Ju- 
dicial and  Extrajudicial  Documents:  Assured 
that  parties  involved  in  a  suit  be  given 
timely  notice  with  respect  to  Judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  served  abroad  and 
to  facilitate  international  Judicial  assistance 
by  simplifying  and  expediting  the  proce- 
dures. Ex.  C  (90-1).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  4  14. 

International  Telecommunications  Con- 
vention Annexes  and  Protocol:  The  main 
purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  replace  the 
Geneva  Convention  approved  in  1961.  The 
Geneva  Convention  formed  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  the 
organization  which  carries  on  negotiations 
among  Its  members  and  coordinates  the  use 
of  all  forms  of  international  telecommunica- 
tions. The  new  convention  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  the  1961  convention  but  contains  a 
number  of  minor  improvements  and  several 
major  modifications  relating  primarily  to  the 
functioning  of  the  ITU  and  some  of  its  or- 
gans. Ex.  O  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  4  18. 

United  Nations  Charter  Amendment: 
Amended  article  109  of  the  UN  charter  to  cor- 
rect an  oversight  in  the  Security  Council 
voting  requirements.  Ex.  A  (90-1 ) .  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  5  8. 

International  Exchange  of  Publications 
and  Documents:  Provided  for  the  exchange, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  official  publications 
and  Government  documents.  Ex.  G  (88-1). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  6/8. 

Convention  Concerning  International  Ex- 
change of  Publications:  In  this  general  con- 
vention the  parties  undertake  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  publications 
between  both  goveriunental  bodies  and  non- 
governmental institutions  of  an  educational, 
scientific  and  technical  or  cultural  nature 
which  are  nonprofit-making  in  character. 
Ex.  G  (88-1).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  5.  8. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
29,  1967,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10730)  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions. 

ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed-hls  signature  to  the 
following  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Tocco; 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anglo- 
Una  Condello; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertram; 

H.R.  1764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 
nesto M.  Campello; 

H.R.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregarlo  Catasus-Rodriguez; 

H.R.  3523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  M.D.; 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Owen; 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased; 

H.R.  7501.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
flscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas; 
and 

H.R.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions. 


MESSAGE  PROM  HOUSE  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  29,  1967, 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ECONOMIC  EF- 
FECT OF  VIETNAM  SPENDING"— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT— SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  394) 

Pursuant  to  the<tfrder  of  the  Senate 
of  June  29, 1967, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  on  July  7,  1967,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Economic  Effect 
of  Vietnam  Spending,"  together  with 
supplementary  views  of  Senators  Javits, 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Pescy,  which  was 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munications and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Repobt  op  Secretabt  op  the   Interior  Re- 

StJLTING  F^OM  THE  NATIONAL  StTJDT  OF  STRIP 
AND  SlTRFACE  MINING 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior resulting  from  the  national  study  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Approval  op  Loan  for  Financing  op  Certain 

Transmission  FAcn-rnEs 

A    letter   from   the    Administrator,    Rural 

Electrification    Administration,    Department 

of  Agriculture,   reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 


approval  of  a  loan  to  M.  &  A.  Electric  Power 
Cooperative,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  In  the  amount 
of  $2,941,000,  and  the  use  of  $1,321,746,  of 
funds  available  from  previous  loans,  for  the 
financing  of  certain  transmission  facilities 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Rural  Cooperative 
Power  Association  of  Elk  River,  Minn.,  in  the 
amount  of  $10,280,000,  and  the  use  of  $55,- 
000,  available  from  previous  loans,  for  the 
financing  of  certain  transmission  facilities 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
approval  of  a  loan  to  Sho-Me  Power  Corp. 
of  Marshfield,  Mo.,  In  the  amount  of  $9,- 
866,000,  including  $8,541,610,  for  the  financ- 
ing of  certein  transmission  facilities  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  iNStjRANCE 
AND  Guarantees  Issued  in  Connection 
With  U.S.  Exports  to   Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washlngrton,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursant  to  law,  that 
the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank  insur- 
ance and  guarantees  Issued  in  connection 
with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  for  the 
month  of  May  1967,  totaled  $1,352,437;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Proposed  Projects  for  Cektain 
Reserve  Units  op  the  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
prop>osed  facility  project  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve  Center,  at  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a 
training  facility  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  at 
Camp  Drum,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Adjustment  of  Legislative  Jotiisdiction 
Over  Lands  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  com- 
prising the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach, 
Calif,  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  I»lan  of  Action  Relating  to  Middle 
East  Crisis  as  It  Affects  Petroleum 
Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  recommended  plan  of 
action  relating  to  the  Middle  East  crisis  as 
it  affects  petroleum  supplies  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report   Under   Cigarette   Labeling   and 
Advertising  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  under  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  dated  June  30, 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting^ 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
an  erratum  noting  a  correction  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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PmOPOSCS    LfCISIJlTION    RCI.^TING    TO 

District  or  Colvmbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prc^poaed  legrlslatlon  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  re«?ulate 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sale  of 
milk,  cream,  and  Ice  cream,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  February  27.  1925  (wlih 
an  accompanying  paper  i.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  C'  lunnbia 

RrriBEMENT  Credit  f<jr  Certain  .Alien 
Employees  or   the  Fureii-.n   Sebvil« 

A  letter  from  the  A.ssi.scant  Secretary  for 
CongreMlonal  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmlttuK!  a  dmit  ol  prop<j8ed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  retireme:.t  credit  for  cer- 
tain alien  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service 
during  breaks  in  diplomatic  relations,  and 
for  ^th«r  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papersK  to  the  Cummltiee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Retoits  or  CoMi»Tlir)Li m   Oenexal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Slates,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  attainable 
through  Improved  control  over  computations 
of  disability  compensa'ion  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation.  Depaximent  of  Labor, 
dated  June  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C  >mptroiler  General  of 
the  United  States,  traiuimitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  guidelines  needed  for  cus- 
todial and  engineering  staffing  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  oJ  Columbia.  Boaj-d 
of  Education.  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, dated  June  1967  twllh  un  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stater.  tran,«mlt;;nK  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  duty-free  sales  of 
certain  waste  oroduced  from  imported  condi- 
tionally duty-free  carpet  wool.  Bure.iu  of 
Customs.  Treasury  Depir.ment.  dated  June 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  pr'blem.s  in  prcx:esslng  claims 
against  voluntary  relief  .igencles  arl.'lng  from 
alleged  loss  or  misuse  of  food  donated  for  dis- 
tribution abroad.  Department  )f  Agriculture. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  dated 
June  1M7  (wlt^i  an  accompaiiyinii;  report). 
to  the  Committee  on  Ojvernment  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  improvement  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reeerve  training  prL>gram.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Department  of  lYansportatlon. 
dated  June  1967  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C  .mptripHer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  application  of  re- 
vised procedures  for  determining  Irrigation 
benefits  to  the  Almena  L'nit.  Missouri  River 
bsMln  project.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  dated  July  1967 
(with  an  accompanyint!  report i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  nf  prr>cedures  for 
preventing  the  payment  of  du.U  benefits  for 
the  same  disability  or  death.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  Deprirtment  of  Labor, 
dated  July  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Amkndmemt  or  Act  Reserving  Certain  Pub- 
lic Domain  Lands  in  Nevada  and  Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  traosmittiog  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  January  17, 
1936  (49  SUt.  1094  1,  reserving  certain  pub- 
lic domain  lands  in  Nevada  and  Oregcjii  as 
a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of  Fort  McDer- 
mltt  Nev  I  with  an  accompanying  paper  i  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  jANTicoMPETmvE  Practicss  in  the 
Marketing  of  Gasoli.se 
.\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  anticompetitive 
practices  In  the  marketing  of  gasoline  (with 
an  accompanying  reporti;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

.At-DiT  RrpoRT  or  PACinc  THoncAt, 
Botanical  Garucn 
\  letter  from  the  attorneys  for  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden.  Washington,  DC  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  re- 
[>ort  of  that  organization,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  iwlth  an  accompanying  reporti;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

StrsPENslON  or  Deportation  or  Certain 

ALtEN.9 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  susfiending  deport.illon 
of  certain  alleas,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  sospenslon  (with  accompany- 
ing papersi.  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

.^DMI.S',ION    INTO    THE    UnITID    .STATE-S    Or 

Certai.n  UKrECToa  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers),  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Third  Preference  and  Sixih  PREFERFNi.e 
Ci  Aa.MFicAriON  roB  Certain  .^lie.ns 

A  letter  from  tht  ComraLssloner  Immi^jra- 
tl  i!i  and  Naturalization  Service.  Dep;irtment 
of  J\istlce.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  the  granting  of  third 
preference  and  sixth  preference  cl.isslflcatlon 
for  certain  aliens  iwlth  accompanying 
pipers  i;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Report  of  National  Labor  ItELAiKiNS  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Lai>or 
Rel.itlons  Board.  Wa.shlngton.  DC,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1966  iwlth  an  accompanying  reporti;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 

REHABII.rTATtON      OF     NAVIGATION      STRlTTrRES 

or   THE    Sr     Lawre.nce   Seaway    Project 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Washington.  DC.  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  reha- 
bilitation of  luiMgatlon  structures  and  ap- 
purtenant, works  of  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
w.iy  Project  to  be  carried  out  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
and  financed  from  appropriations  iwlth  an 
accompanying  paper;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  on  Guidelines  for  Minimizing  Pos- 
sible Soil  Erosion  From  Highway  Con- 
.struction 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Washington.  D  C  .  tran.imlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law  a  report  on  guidelines  for  mini- 
mizing possible  soil  erosion  from  highway 
con.structlon  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
porti ,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
SrtDY   OF  Advance  Acquisition  or  Hu.hway 

RiGHTS-or-WAY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion,   Washington.    D  C  ,    transmitting,    pur- 


su.int  to  law  a  "Study  of  Advance  Acquisition 
of  Highway  Rights-of-Way"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Highway  Relocation  Assista.nce  Study 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Washington.  D  C  .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  Highway  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Study  I  with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Disposition  or  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
.states,  tr.msmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  doctiments  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  perminent 
value  or  historical  Interest  and  requesting 
actum  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers  I ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mlrtjee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
ixiintf'd  Mr  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carlson 
member.s  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc  .    were    laid    before    the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.s  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

■  Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  19 
"To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    Hou.\e    of 
Rrp'-r^entatiies  of  the  United  Staten  of 
Arnrrtca.  xn  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  I>and  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  Improving  and  maintaining  the  public 
range  lands  at  a  level  of  forage  production 
In  keeping  with  the  need  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  other  resource  uses;   and 

"Whereas  the  bureau  has  announced  re- 
ductions of  52,886  animal  units  months  in 
grazing  use  scheduled  over  the  next  three 
years  on  public  lands  in  Eastern  Oregon; 
and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  sum 
approximating  *3  million  is  needed  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  public  grazing  lands 
where  reductions  are  scheduled,  primarily 
to  Insure  watershed  protection  and  erosion 
control  but  also  to  restore  forage  for  live- 
stock and  wildlife  and  to  perpetuate  other 
multiple-use  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  not  to  permit  the 
expenditure  of  money  by  private  Individuals 
for  purposes  of  the  long-term  rehabilitation 
of  public  grazing  lands;  and 

"Whereas  ttie  announced  reductions  in 
gra/lng  use  would  be  deleterious  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  state  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  communities  dependent  in 
large  part  upon  the  livestock  industry;  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  It  Re^olfed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  appropriate  the  moneys 
necessary  for  rehabilitation  of  the  public 
grazing  lands  In  this  state  where  reductions 
In  grazing  use  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  so  that  the 
necessary  watershed  protection,  natural 
beauty  and  erosion  control  may  be  accom- 
plished as  speedily  as  possible  without  dras- 
tic reductions  In  grazing  use  and  consequent 
economic    dislocations    in    this    state.    Until 
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such  time  as  Congress  provides  funds  for 
public  range  Improvement.  It  Is  urged  that 
grazing  use  be  stabilized  at  Its  present  per- 
mitted level, 

■•(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation." 

Two  memorials  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  1094 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  provide  for  protective  tariffs  on 

Imported  agricultural  products 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  established  as  national  policy  that 
poverty  within  this  nation  shall  be  elimi- 
nated, that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
cent and  respectable  standard  of  living  and 
each  worker  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  in 
excess  of  that  earned  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  nation,  and 

"Wliereas.  the  United  States,  the  world's 
greatest  agricultural  nation,  depends  heavily 
upon  agricultural  laborers  to  produce  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  for  the  sustenance 
and  clothing  of  our  people  and  of  other 
friendly  peoples  throughout  the  world,  and 

"Whereas,  no  other  nation  on  earth  pays 
its  agricultural  workers  as  well  or  maintains 
such  a  high  standard  of  living  and  healthful 
environment  lor  her  people  as  does  the 
United  States  and  that  as  a  result  thereof, 
the  cost  of  labor  for  food  production  in  the 
United  States  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of 
labor  in  any  other  nation,  and 

"Whereas,  in  our  determinalon  to  provide 
only  the  most  wholesome  foods  of  the  high- 
est qualities  possible  for  our  citizens  we  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  food  production  ex- 
pensive Inspection  and  grading  services  for 
the  benefit  of  our  consumers,  and 

"Whereas,  the  preceding  factors  have  re- 
sulted in  an  unavoidable  increase  In  the 
prices  of  home  grown  agricultural  products, 
and 

"Whereas,  foreign  agricultural  products  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  comparable  cost 
increasing  factors  and  therefore  are  econom- 
ically sold  for  a  price  lower  than  that  of  the 
home  grown  agricultural  products,  causing 
the  American  product  to  have  an  unfavora- 
ble comp>etltive  position,  and 

"Whereas,  the  disparity  In  prices  between 
home  grown  and  foreign  grown  agricultural 
products  Induced  by  governmental  action 
can  only  be  removed  by  governmental  ac- 
tion, and 

"Whereas,  if  remedial  action  Is  not  forth- 
coming the  American  agricultural  Industry 
will  expire  and  the  American  constuner, 
though  initially  paying  a  lower  price,  would 
eventually  be  at  the  mercy  of  prices  set  solely 
by  foreign  producers  and  food  quotas  au- 
thorized by   foreign  governments,  and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  remedial  action  will 
result  in  American  Investment  In  foreign 
•gricultural  industries  with  a  consequential 
additional  depletion  of  the  gold  supply,  and 

"Whereas,  food  has  been  recognized  by 
the  federal  government  as  our  most  power- 
ful weapon  In  the  &ght  for  peace,  and 

"Whereas,  the  collapse  of  the  American 
agricultural  Industry  or  a  reduction  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  such  industry  would 
detrimentally  affect  the  civil  defense  posture 
of  the  country  as  the  survivors  of  a  clvU  de- 
fense emergency  would  be  solely  dependent 
upon  American  agricultural  products  lor 
continued  existence. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
Bute  of  Florida: 

"That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  is  hereby  requested  to  maintain  those 
protective  agricultural  import  tariffs  which 
currently  exist. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  congress 
oX  the  United  States  make  a  detaUed  deter- 


mination of  what  additional  agricultural 
tarlfTs  and  quantitative  limitations  of  Im- 
ports Is  needed  to  perpetuate  the  American 
agricultural  industry  and  that  the  congress 
expeditiously  enact  such  Import  controls. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  senate,  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  hotise  of  representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  congress. 

"Piled  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  21, 
1967." 

"House  Memorial  No,  180 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  5  per 
cent  of  all  Federal  Income  taxes  collected 
within  the  several  States  to  be  used  by 
said  States  for  general  State  purposes 
"Whereas,  there  has  been  pending  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  for  the 
refund  in  and  transfer  to  the  states  of  five 
per  cent  (5%)  of  all  federal  Income  taxes  col- 
lected within  the  several  states  for  use  for 
general  state  purposes  without  any  federal 
direction,     control     or     Interference,     now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  we  do  hereby  petition  the  members 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
legislation  to  provide  that  five  per  cent  (5  7,  ) 
of  all  income  taxes  collected  on  individual  or 
corporation  Incomes  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
revenue  of  the  state  or  territory  within 
which  it  Is  collected  for  general  state  pur- 
poses without  any  federal  direction,  control 
or  interference. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  legisla- 
tion shall  direct  the  several  district  direc- 
tors or  regional  units  of  internal  revenue  to 
deduct  said  five  per  cent  (57o)  from  all 
such  federal  tax  collections  and  retain  and 
remit  said  amounts  to  the  state  or  territory 
where  collected  to  be  used  for  the  aforesaid 
purposes. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  senate,  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  congress. 

"Filed  In  OfBce  Secretary  of  State  June 
29.  1967." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SXNATX    JOWT    RKSOLUTION    NO.    16 

"Relative  to  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  Fork 

Feather   River   In   proposed    federal    wild 

rivers  system 

"Whereas,  The  Middle  Fork  Feather  River 
from  the  community  of  Sloat  (Plumas  Coun- 
ty) downstream  to  Qpovllle  Reservoir  (Butte 
County)  flow  through  the  spectacular  Mid- 
dle Fork  Canyon  for  46  miles.  This  canyon 
and  Its  river  provide  one  of  the  most  unique 
scenic  and  recreational  areas  In  California. 
Its  peak  of  scenic  beauty  occurs  In  Bald  Rock 
Canyon  where  Bald  Rock,  a  great  granite 
dome,  towers  over  2,600  feet  above  the  ma- 
jesUc  view  of  Bald  Rock  Falls  in  the  river 
below;  and 

"Whereas,  Tributary  to  Bald  Rock  Canyon 
is  Feather  Falls,  the  third  highest  (640  feet) 
waterfall  In  the  United  States.  Numerous 
tributary  streams  between  Sloat  and  Oroville 
Reservoir  add  cool,  clear  water  to  the  main 
river,  and  are  spawning  and  nursery  grounds 
for  one  of  the  outstanding  native  trout  fish- 
eries in  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Middle  Fork  Feather  River 
represents  more  than  17  percent  of  the  re- 
maining large,  free-flowing  mountain  rivers 
in  California  that  have  no  guarantee  for  per- 
petuation. It  presently  provides  a  fishing  and 
hunting   pararilie   to  sportsmen   seeking   a 


quality  experience;  a  picturesque  haven  to 
the  photographer  and  artist;  a  thrilling  raft 
trip  to  the  experienced  white-water  naviga- 
tor; and  a  varied  outdoor  laboratory  to  the 
scientist;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Middle  Pork  Feather  River 
could  be  a  symbol  of  tlmelessness  and  con- 
tinuity to  future  generations.  It  is  a  river 
that  can  and  should  be  cherished  in  p)er- 
petulty  in  Its  natural  free-flowing  state,  and 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  wild  river;  and 

"Whereas.  Development  of  the  Middle  Fork 
Feather  River  for  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
power  is  being  considered.  Such  development 
would  destroy  much  of  the  scenic,  fishery 
and  recreational  qualities  asscx:lated  with 
this  rare  type  of  flowing  river  environment. 
The  supplemental  water  needs  of  the  irriga- 
tion interests  involved  can  be  met  in  several 
ways,  without  prohibiting  agricultural  ex- 
pasion  in  the  area.  Hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duced by  the  project  would  be  surplus  to 
northern  California  for  at  least  the  next  20 
years;  and 

"Whereas.  Nowhere  in  California  has  a 
single  river  been  dedicated  to  the  wild  river 
concept,  wherein  the  scenic  and  recreational 
attributes  are  preserved  in  a  free-flowing 
condition.  The  opportunity  for  such  dedica- 
tion is  rapidly  disappearing;  and 

"Whereas.  Because  of  the  growing  public 
demand  for  river-oriented  recreation  and  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  water-power  develop- 
ment is  not  essential  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  Is  evident  that  pertiaps  in  no  other 
area  of  the  state  could  a  wild  river  be  es- 
tablished with  so  little  Impact  upon  conflict- 
ing needs  of  the  citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  Almost  all  lands  surrounding  the 
area  are  federally  owned  and  are  included 
within  a  federal  power  withdrawal;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  not  now  feasible  for  the 
State  of  California  to  designate  or  establish 
the  Middle  Fork  Feather  River  as  a  wild 
river,  but  It  Is  feasible  for  the  Congress  to 
Include  the  Middle  Fork  Feather  River  in 
any  proposed  federal  wild  rivers  system;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  include  the  Middle  Pork  Feather 
River  In  any  proposed  federal  wild  rivers 
system;  and  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  defer  taking 
any  action  with  respect  to  any  pending  li- 
cense application  for  the  development  of  the 
Middle  Pork  Feather  River  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power  pending  possible  con- 
gressional action  regarding  the  inclusion  of 
the  river  in  a  federal  wild  rivers  system;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  27 
"Relative  to  withdrawal  of  lands  in  public 
domain  from  lease  or  mineral  location  for 
development  of  geothermal  steam 
"Whereas,   The  outstanding  strength   and 
world  position  of  this  nation  and  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  attained 
by  Its  citizens  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
Its  wealth  of  natural  resources,  and  in  turn 
to  the  capacity   it  has   developed  over   the 
years  for  production  of  raw  natural  resources 
and   for   their   conversion   to   manufactured 
goods  essential  to  our  society;  and 

"Whereas,  The  products  of  mines  form  a 
very  large  part  of  these  natural  resources; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  close  relationship  may  be  In- 
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ferred  between  the  capacity  of  this  nation 
for  production  from  mines,  and  the  system 
put  Into  being  by  congressional  acts,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  the  General  Mining  Law  of 
1872.  whereby  the  discoverer  of  valuable  min- 
erals on  the  public  domain  has  been  able  to 
take  such  discovery  Into  possession  without 
let  or  disturbance  on  me  part  of  his  fellow 
citizen  or  even  of  his  goverunieut.  and 

"Whereas,  From  time  to  tune  certain  areas 
of  the  public  domain  have  been  withdrawn 
from  mineral  location  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (When  the  lands  were  properly 
shown  to  be  needed  for  sucn  purposes  as 
national  partis,  reservoirs,  military  bases,  and 
the  like  I  under  prescribed  procedures  and 
with  aue  consideration,  with  at  least  one 
form  of  such  withdrawal  requiring  express 
congressional  approval;    and 

"Whereas.  All  such  withdrawals  have  been 
within  distinctly  described  boundaries,  and 
all  have  been  more  or  less  localized  and  lim- 
ited In  extent;   and 

"Whereas.  Thouiih  conflicts  have  developed 
from  time  to  time  between  claimants  and 
even  owners  of  surface  resources,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  mineral  resources  below  ground. 
on  the  other,  as  for  example  conflicts  devel- 
oping in  the  1950  s  between  uranium  mining 
claimants  on  the  Colorado  plateau  and  hold- 
ers of  federal  leases  for  (?as  and  oil  production 
on  the  same  lands,  all  such  conflicts  have 
been  resolved  either  by  judicial  process  or  by 
occasional  act  of  Congress  amending  but  not 
rescinding  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Mining  Law  of  1872;  and 

"Whereas.  The  foregoing  notwithstanding, 
there  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
on  February  7,  1967,  a  proposal  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  for  withdrawal  from  all  forms 
of  mineral  location  or  leasing  of  all  those 
lands  of  the  public  domain  valuable  or  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  geothermal  steam,  the 
lands  being  no  further  described,  and  ap- 
parently being  subject  only  to  designation 
by  the  US.  Oeologlcal  Survey  as  to  potential 
value  of  such  purposes;    and 

••Whereas.  Not  until  March  24  1967  was 
the  Issue  clarified  by  the  publication.  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  that  date  of  a  modified 
request  In  which  the  lands  to  be  withdrawn 
are  described  by  reference  to  legal  sub- 
divisions of  the  United  States  survey  and 
total   more  than  800  OOO  acres  in  California; 

and 

"Whereas.  The   legal   efTect  of   publication 
m  the  Federal   Register  of   the   proposal   for 
such    withdrawal    Is    tantamount    to    Imme- 
diate withdrawal   of  all   land  so  designated, 
and  renders  Invalid  all  claims  staked  thereon 
since  date  of   publication    i  March   24,    1967 1 
Including  those  unwittingly  staked  on  such 
lands  by  prospectors  and  miners  not  accus- 
tomed to  reading   the  Federal  Register;   and 
"Whereas.  In  addition  the  legal  effect  also 
has    caused    svispenslon    of    all    negotiations 
and  proceedings  in  progress  in  the  state  on 
the  part  of  the  U  S    Bureau  of  Land   Man- 
agement  and    the    US     Forest   Service    that 
would    have    completed    mineral    lea.ses.    in- 
cluding   petroleum    leases     land    exchanges. 
and  patents,  within  the  area  deslgn.tted.  and 
"Whereas.  Conflict  that  may  be  anticipated 
between    lessees    from    t!ie    federal    govern- 
ment of  lands  for  geothermal  purposes  and 
locators,  under  the  mining  law    of  locatable 
minerals  on  the  same  land    is  open  to  solu- 
tion  by   many    means   other   than   cancella- 
tion of  location  prlvi:ei?es,  and 

"Whereas  Energy  from  geothermal  steam 
may  be  important  in  the  future  but  today  is 
so  new  and  so  undeveloped  and  in  some  of 
Its  aspects  i  especially  geological  relation- 
ships) Is  so  little  understood  as  to  render 
unfeasible  any  exact  definition  of  land  of 
geothermal  steam  potential  except  In  un- 
usual and  extremely  limited  cases,   and 

"Whereas.  If  administrative  convenience  is 
at  stake,  this  is  of  no  ."(uch  Importance  to  the 
nation   as    is   the   need    for   administratively 


unhampered,  orderly,  and  continuous  pro- 
duction of  mineral  raw  materials  by  private 
Industrv;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

■  RfsoUed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  records 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed  withdrawal  as 
being  most  harmful  to  existing  land  uses,  as 
unnecessary  to  the  anticipated  needs,  as  too 
broad,  as  embracing  for  loo  much  land,  as 
unnecessary  to  the  control  of  water  pollution, 
if  that  is  a  purpose,  and,  finally,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  expression  of  Congress  in  the 
general  mining  laws  that  the  public  domain 
be  open  to  discovery,  possession,  and  utili- 
zation of  mineral  deposits  by  citizens;  and 
be  it  further 

■Rrsohtd.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Departn.cnt  of  the  Interior 
to  rescind  the  action  taken  )y  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  the  proposed  wlth- 
dr.^wal,  and  be  in  furtlier 

■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ale  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Preslrlcnt  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Amerlc.in  Samoa:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurkent  Resolution 
■  Requesting    the    Congress    of     the    United 
States    to    enact    legislation    which    would 
permit  American  Samoa  to  be  represented 
In    the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  by  a  non-voting  delegate 
"Whereas,   the  people  of  American  Samoa 
are  among  the  very  few  groups  of  Ainerlc;ins 
not  now  represented  In  the  Congress:    .md 

"Whereas,  such  representation  would  be  an 
effective  bridge  whereby  the  American 
Kunioan  people  could  make-known  to  other 
Americans  and  their  representatives  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  their  problems,  hopes,  and 
aspirations:  and,  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
coiisldcr.^tlon  of  problems  of  mutual  concern 
facing  the  Congress,  he  could  pass  on  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  insight  of  an 
ancient  and  unique  culture;  and 

■Whereas,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
giving  the  people  of  American  Samoa  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  would  be  a  further 
demonstration  of  making  the  democratic 
dream  a  reality  for  more  people;  and  it  would 
demonstrate  to  all  people  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  people  of  the  South  Pacific 
area,  the  practice  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  by  all  who  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag;   and 

Whereas,  we  are  Samijans.  but  we  are 
Americans  also,  and  for  more  than  three 
score  years  we  have  served  our  Country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  full  devotion 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  those  virtues  of 
Justice,  equality  and  freedom  for  which 
countless  thousand,-;  have  given  their  last 
full  measure,  in  order  that  democracy  might 
survive  on  this  earth;  and 

•  Whereas,  as  American  Samoa  Is  moving 
forward  for  self-governmenl.  we  have 
knocked  at  your  doors  once,  we  have  asked 
and  have  not  been  disappointed  when  our 
deMre  for  a  voice  in  Congress  was  presented 
to  the  87th  Congress  by  our  two  devoted 
frlfnds,  the  Honorable  Oren  E  Long,  then 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenlng.  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
19':  1,    Now,  Therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Tenth 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring,  that  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  It  Is 
hereby  respectfully  urged  to  consider  and 
act  favorably  upon  legislation  such  as  S    994 


and  S  995,  Introduced  by  Senator  Oren  E 
Long  during  the  87th  Congress,  which  would 
permit  American  Samoa  to  be  represented  by 
a  uon-votlng  delegate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

"Be  is  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ch.ilrman  of  the  Sen  ite  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  ..nd  Insular  Affairs,  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inferior,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Governor  of  American  Samoa. 

"A      P     LaUvao-Lolo, 

"Pre.'sidfnf  of  the  Senate. 
"MuACtrrrTiA    F     Tuia. 
•■Speaker.  House  of  Representatives." 
A    resolution   of    the   General    A.ssembly   of 
the  State  of  Mlswauri;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

HotSE     RESOLL'TtON     256 

"Memorializing  Congress  to  provide  funds  for 
the  relief  of  those  suffering  losses  from  the 
effects  of  fl.xjcls  now  prevalent  in  Missouri 
"Where.is.   a   large  area   In   Mis.'ourl   which 
includes  many  communities  are  now  suffer- 
ing from   floods  due  to  an   unusually  heavy 
amount  of  r.Tlii;  and 

"Whereas,  these  floods  are  causing  ex- 
trenielv  heavy  damage  to  property,  crop;  and 
livestock  and  could  result  In  the  loss  of 
human  life  besides  posing  serious  threats  of 
disease:  and 

■  W'here.is.  these  floods  occur  at  frequent 
and  Irregular  Intefvals  In  the  state  and 
usually  result  not  only  in  tremendous  ma- 
terial losses  but  untold  misery  to  the  people 
within  those  areas  affected  by  the  high  water; 

and 

"W'hereas,  It  Is  possible  to  control  these 
floods  and  thereby  stop  this  great  damage 
and  loss  through  adequate  flood  control  and 
conservation  structures:  and 

"Where.is.  plans  for  controlling  floods  and 
water  conservation  for  most  of  the  major 
slre.ims  in  Missouri  have  been  developed  by 
the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  and  submitted 
to  Congress,   and 

"Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  these 
plans  will  not  only  result  in  efficient  flood 
control  but  also  In  more  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  the  growing  economy  of  the  state 
as  well  as  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  nsh  and  wildlife  resources; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  74th  Gen- 
er.il  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of 
those  victims  suffering  losses  from  the  effects 
of  floods  now  prevalent  In  Missouri;    and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  every  effort  be 
m.ide  to  expedite  the  initiation  and  comple- 
tion of  federal  flood  control  and  water  con- 
servation projects  already  authorized  in  the 
basin  of  the  major  rivers  of  Missouri:  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Missouri 
agricultural  levees  program  be  e.xpanded  and 
greatly  enhanced:   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  to  also  authorize 
the  construction  of  flood  control  and  water 
conservation  projects  upon  those  rivers  and 
streams  where  such  are  now  needed  badly 
and  are  not  presently  authorized;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  memorial  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  state 
of  Missouri, 

"Acnes  Moobb. 
■Chief  Clerk.  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives " 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society   of   Sons   of   the   Revolution,   urging 


i 


the  expedition  of  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  on  the  Potomac  River 
opposite  Mount  Vernon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  700  citizen*  of 
Bronx  County,  Bronx.  N.Y.,  relating  to  a 
durable  and  Just  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Ronald  H.  Gundt. 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  Gakona,  Alaska, 
protesting  the  method  of  operation  of  the 
U  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  located 
in  Anchorage.  Alaska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  memorial  of  Robert  W.  Collins,  of 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 346,  relating  to  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Border  Cities 
League  Speech  Congress,  of  Grosse  Polnte, 
Mich.,  remonstrating  against  the  actions  of 
certain  elected  Representatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  ex  officio  regents  of  the  Mon- 
tana University  System,  Helena.  Mont.,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  Mansfield  en- 
do*Taent.  University  of  Montana;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


Pennsylvania.  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


I 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pennsylvania     HorsE     or    Reprksentattvks 
RESOLunow,  Apko,  11.  19B7 

Additional  flood  control  dams  are  needed 
on  the  Monongataela  River  If  major  flooding 
similar  to  the  disaster  of  March  7  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  Rowlesburg  and  StonewaU  Jackson 
Dams,  both  In  West  Virginia,  are  urgently 
needed  to  control  watersheds  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela's  tributaries.  The  Rowlesburg  Dam 
would  be  of  particular  value  In  solving  any 
flood  danger  In  the  Immediate  future.  Both 
dams  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
but  little  money  has  been  appropriated. 
About  one  million  dollars  Is  needed  to  get 
the  plans  off  the  drawing  boards  and  Into 
construction. 

In  addition  to  the  two  West  Virginia 
dams,  reservoirs  will  have  to  be  built  at 
strategic  locations  on  creeks  flowing  Into  the 
Monongahela;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  start  construction  of 
dams,  particularly  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  to 
put  Into  effect  flood  control  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  concurrent  resolution, 
introduced  by  the  agriculture  committee 
and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  that  body, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  protective 
tariffs  on  imported  agricultural  products. 
This  resolution  correctly  points  out  that 
this  country's  workers  are  paid  the  high- 
est wages  on  earth  which  they  deserve 
as  the  most  proficient  and  well-trained 
workers  on  earth.  It  further  points  out 
that  in  their  attempts  to  provide  only 
the  most  wholesome  foods  of  the  highest 
quality  possible  for  our  citizens,  the  agri- 
cultural industry  has  incurred  costs  not 
experienced  by  foreign  producers.  These 
and  other  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  disparity  in  prices  between  home- 
grown and  foreign  grown  agricultural 
products. 

The  need  to  provide  protection  for 
America's  agricultural  industry  has  been 
recognized  by  the  President  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  recent  action  in  imposing 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  is  my  belief  that  this  action  was 
prompted  at  least  in  part  by  a  Senate 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  cosponsored  by  56  Sen- 
ators, including  mjrself,  which  would 
have  accomplished  the  same  end. 

However,  the  Job  is  far  from  done. 
Other  segments  of  American  industry 
are  still  experiencing  these  same  prob- 
lems. There  is  legislation  currenUy  in 
the  Senate  to  provide  the  same  type  of 
rehef  for  American  meat  producers,  and 
I  have  legislation  pending  to  provide  this 
same  protection  for  the  American  textile 
industry  which  is  so  important  to  many 
segments  of  our  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  and  ever-grow- 
ing awareness  in  this  country  of  the  un- 
fair competition  American  industry  is 
facing  from  foreign  products  produced 
at  labor  wages  wliich  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  appropriate  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Calendab  No.  S.  603 
A  conctirrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 

for  protective  tariffs  on  Imported  agricul- 
tural products 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  established  as  national  policy  that 
poverty  within  this  nation  shaU  be  elim- 
inated, that  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  a 
decent  and  recpectable  standard  of  living  and 
each  worker  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  In 
excess  of  that  earned  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  nation;  and 

Whereas,   the   United   States,   the  world's 


greatest  agricultural  nation,  depends  heavily 
upon  agricultural  laborers  to  produce  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  for  the  sustenance 
and  clothing  of  our  people  and  of  other 
friendly  peoples  throughout  the  world;   and 

Whereas,  no  other  nation  on  earth  pays 
Its  agricultural  workers  as  well  or  maintains 
such  a  high  standard  of  living  and  healthful 
environment  for  her  people  as  does  the 
United  States  and  that  as  a  result  thereof 
the  cost  of  labor  for  food  production  In  the 
United  States  greaUy  exceeds  the  cost  of 
labor  In  any  other  nation;  and 

Whereas,  In  our  determination  to  pirovlde 
only  the  most  wholesome  foods  of  the  high- 
est qualities  possible  for  our  citizens  we  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  food  production  expen- 
sive inspection  and  grading  services  for  the 
benefit  of  our  consumers;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  preceding  factors  have  re- 
sulted in  an  unavoidable  Increase  in  the 
prices  of  home  grown  agricultural  products; 
and 

Whereas,  foreign  agricultural  products  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  comparable  cost 
increasing  factors  and  therefore  are  econom- 
ically sold  for  a  price  lower  than  that  of  the 
home  grown  agricultural  products,  causing 
the  American  product  to  have  an  unfavorable 
competitive  position;  and 

Whereas,  the  disparity  in  prices  between 
home  grown  and  foreign  grown  agricultural 
products  Induced  by  governmental  action 
can  only  be  removed  by  governmental  action; 
and 

Whereas,  if  remedial  action  is  not  forth- 
coming the  American  agricultural  industry 
will  expire  and  the  American  consumer, 
though  initially  paying  a  lower  price,  would 
eventually  be  at  the  mercy  of  prices  set 
solely  by  foreign  producers  and  food  quotas 
authorized  by  foreign  governments;   and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  remedial  action  will 
result  In  American  Investment  In  foreign 
agricultural  industries  with  a  consequential 
additional  depletion  of  the  gold  supply; 

Whereas,  food  has  been  recognized  by  the 
federal  government  as  our  most  powerful 
weapon  In  the  fight  for  peace;  and 

Whereas,  the  collapse  of  the  American 
agricultural  Industry  or  a  reduction  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  such  Industry  would 
detrimentally  affect  the  civil  defense  posture 
of  the  country  as  the  survivors  of  a  civil 
defense  emergency  would  be  solely  dependent 
upon  American  agricultural  products  for 
continued  existence.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  maintain 
those  protective  agricultural  Import  tariffs 
which  currently  exist. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  make  a  detailed  deter- 
mination of  what  additional  agricultural 
tariffs  and  quantitative  limitations  of  im- 
ports is  needed  to  perpetuate  the  American 
agricultural  Industry  and  that  the  Congress 
expeditiously  enact  such  Import  controls. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  MANSFIELD 

S.  2064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BasU« 
Chrlstopoulos;  to  the  CunmUtlee  oa  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Ui.  KUCHEL 

S.  3065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  provUlOQs  of  the  Dhvu- Bacon  Act  to 
Include  aubaUtence  alluwances.  to  the  Com- 
mltt««  on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr    Kcchel  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  aeparate  heading  ) 
By  Ur.  BIBLE 

8.  3000.  A  bill  to  establlah  certain  poUcle.s 
With  reapect  to  certain  use  permits  for  na- 
tional (oreat  lands,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr 
Btkd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Chukch. 
Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Mvskie,  and  Mr 
Randolph) : 

S.  3007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  public  health  from  radiation  emis- 
sion* from  electronic  products  which  are  In 
commerce  or  are  tmF>orted  into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  by 
unanlmoiia  consent  order 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BARTxerT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr.   ELLENDER    i  by  request) 

S.  3008  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  containers  (or  fruits  and  vegetables; 
exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and  seed, 
naval  stores;  and  wool,  and  far  other 
purposes . 

S.  2069  A  bin  t«)  provide  f  )r  U  S  standards 
and  a  national  inspection  system  for  gram. 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  2070    A  bill   to  further  amend   the  A^jrl- 
culttiral  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  .^nd  Fore.strv 
By  Mr.  SMATHER.S 

S.  2071  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  AntoiUo 
M.  Tagle;  and 

S.  2073.   A   bill    fur    the   relief   of    Nestor   S 
Cueto;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE 

S.  2073  A  bin  to  allow  a  credit  against  In- 
come tax,  or  a  deduction  from  gross  Income 
aa  the  taxpayer  may  elect,  for  certain  po- 
litical contributions  made  -  bv  individuals, 
and 

3.  2074  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ,ind  rpl.ited  provisions  of 
other  acta  to  permit  lndlvidu;i!s  Insured  for 
beneflta  under  part  .\  of  such  title  to  re- 
ceive, for  a  limited  period,  certain  payments 
with  reapect  to  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
furnished  to  them  by  certain  hospitals  not 
participating  in  the  program  established  by 
such  part  A.  and  to  permit  Individuals  so 
Insured  to  receive  certain  p<»yments  with  re- 
apect to  emergency  hospital  services  fur- 
nished to  them  by  certain  hospitals  which 
are  licensed  under  State  law  but  which  are 
not  authorized  to  be  paid  under  such  part  A 
for  services  provided  by  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

(See  the  remark.s  .if  Mr  Talmadce  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appe.ir 
under  separate  headings  i 
By  Mr.  HILL 

S.  2075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting 
or  primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  from  radiation  hazards 
In  the  Depeu^ment  of  Health  Educ.»t!on.  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS 

S.  2076.  A  bin  to  assist  public  and  private 
nonprofit  hospitals  to  carry  out  needed  mod- 
ernization and  Improvement  projects  by 
providing  Federal  guarantees  of  loans  made 
for  such  purpose  and  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  part  of  the  interest  on  such 
loans,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  technology  systems  and  concepts  In  the 
provision  of  health  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of   Mr    jAvrrs  when   he 
introduced     the    atxive    bill,    which    appear 
under   a  separate   heading  i 
By  Mr    MONTOYA 
S  2077.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ling   (Jose- 
phine)   Chu    (Sister   Joselta   Marie);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND 
S    2078    A  bin  fur  the  relief  of  Dr    Alberto 
De   Jongh;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    HARRIS 
S  2079    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Alfredo 
F    Mendez    M.D  .    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
S  2080    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    LI    Yau 
Cheung,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr   TYDINOS 
S   208i     A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng;    and 

S  2082    A   bill    lor    the   relief    of   Joseph   J 
Jetferles.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  BILL  TO  INCLUDE  SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCES  IN  THE  WAGE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 

Mr  KUCHEI,  Mr  President,  in  the 
Western  States  it  has  long  been  a  cus- 
tom to  compen.sate  workmen  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  taking  employment  at 
construction  sites  in  remote  areas  far 
away  from  urban  centers  In  California, 
and  most  other  Western  States,  these 
subsistence  payments  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  wage  package,  enabling  the 
worker  to  put  him.splf  on  the  job  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  to  include  these 
payments  as  one  of  the  so-called  fringe 
benefits  to  be  included  in  the  prevailing 
wase  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act— 40USC  276A 

In  many  Western  States,  the  payment 
of  subsistence,  sometimes  known  as  "out 
of  town  ■  payments.  Is  customarily  in- 
cluded in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments between  representatives  of  the 
contractors  and  the  unions  of  the  build- 
ing trades.  In  most  areas,  nonunion  con- 
tractors also  follow  this  practice.  These 
payments  are.  therefore,  a  matter  of  lo- 
cal custom  and  not  exclusively  an  ele- 
ment introduced  by  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  printed  portions  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  concerning  sub- 
sistence wage  payments,  specifically  a 
portion  of  article  XXIV  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Sheet  Metal  &  Air 
Conditioning  Contractors  Association  of 
Southern  California,  Inc  .  and  the  Heat- 
ing. Ventilating  &  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  ti  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Article  XXIV  .StrB.sisTENcE  and  Ovt  or 
Town 

Section  1  All  work  beyond  forty  i40i  miles 
from  the  Zone  Center  Is  out  of  town  work. 
and  subsistence  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

Per  dan 

40  to  30  miles $9 

Over  50  miles 12 

Section  2.  When  an  Employee  works  In  the 
forty  (40)  to  fifty  (50)  mile  area,  he  shall  be 
paid  Nine  Dollars  (  S9  OOi  for  each  day  worked 

Section  3(a)  When  an  Employee  works  In 
an  area  beyond  fifty  (50)  miles  from  the  Zone 


Center,  he  shall  receive  Twelve  Dollars 
($12  00)  per  day  subsistence  on  a  seven  (7) 
day  basis  or  actual  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred, If  hli,'her 

Section  3ib).  Such  subsistence  shall  be 
paid  for  h  (liday.s  or  week-ends  when  employ- 
ment continues  beyond  such  holidays  or 
week-ends. 

Section  3(c)  If  an  Employee  works  on  a 
Job  site  bevond  the  fifty  (50)  mile  area  on 
any  day  he  shall  be  paid  expenses  for  th;.t 
day  even  though  he  travels  back  to  his  home 
on  that  day 

Section  3(d)  For  each  round  trip  beyond 
the  fifty  (50)  mile  area  required  by  the  Em- 
ployer, where  the  Employer  does  not  furnish 
transportation,  the  Employee  shall  be  paid  on 
out  of  town  work  at  the  rate  of  Twelve  Cents 
( 12  cents)  per  mile  for  said  transportation 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
typical  example  of  the  agreement  on  sub- 
sistence wage  payments.  It  shows  that 
these  payments  are  made  both  In  recog- 
nition of  the  distance  from  residence  to 
job  site  and  of  the  number  of  days 
worked.  The  customary  payment  is  made 
on  a  per  diem  basis. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  pay  adjust- 
ment is  a  direct  result  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances in  the  American  West  which  have 
influenced  so  much  of  Its  culture  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Subsistence  was 
orit,'inally  a  premium  wage  paid  to  en- 
courase  qualified  workers  to  travel  extra 
distances,  frequently  over  rough  roads 
and  difficult  terrain,  to  take  jobs  required 
to  build  the  highways  and  communica- 
tions nets,  the  dam  sites  and  reservoirs, 
and  the  many  other  public  works  projects 
which  have  been  vital  to  the  economic 
growth  of  Western  America. 

Today,  many  workmen  have  camping 
trailers  in  which  they  live  during  the 
workweek  and  return  to  their  homes 
weekends.  They  do.  In  fact,  maintain  two 
homes  As  recognized  In  other  forms  of 
work  It  Is  only  normal  that  they  be  paid 
a  compensation.  This  Is  fairly  recognized 
by  both  management  and  labor  In  most 
of  the  West 

There  are,  however,  contractors  com- 
ing into  the  Western  States  from  outside 
the  area  of  normal  bargaining  agree- 
ments who  do  not  accept  this  custom.  As 
a  con.sequence,  they  are  able  to  bid  on  the 
basis  of  lower  wage  cost.  In  effect,  they 
are  undercutting  the  local  contractor 
who  has  accepted  the  customary  wage 
package  which  Includes  subsistence. 

In  my  view,  these  subsistence  payments 
are  clearly  the  kind  of  compensation  In- 
tended to  be  Included  In  the  fringe  bene- 
fits definitions  In  section  il)(b>  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  administration 
disagrees  with  this  view.  I  believe  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  Its  various  amendments  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  phrase  "or  other 
bona  fide  fringe  benefits"  as  written  In 
the  act  in  1964  would  include  subsistence 
payments. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  at  this  point  that  a  portion  of  the 
House  report  on  H.R.  6041 — 89th  Con- 
gress, second  session — be  printed  In  the 
Record,  It  shows  clearly  the  Intent  to 
give  a  broad  latitude  to  the  definition  of 
fringe  benefits"  in  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Types  of  Fringe  BENErrrs 
As  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  determine,  H.R.  6041  enumerates  all  types 
of  fringe  benefits  that  are  now  common  to 
the  construction  Industry  as  a  whole  and  It 
doubts  that  additional  types  would  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  avoiding  problems  which 
might  arise  In  the  future  by  including  an 
■open  end"  provision  so  that  new  benefits 
might  be  recognized  as  they  become  pre- 
vailing. In  this  connection,  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  a  particular  fringe 
benefit  need  not  be  recognized  beyond  a  par- 
ticular area  in  order  for  the  Secretary  to 
find  that  It  Is  prevailing  In  that  locality. 
Any  other  conclusion  could  result  In  under- 
mining prevailing  local  wage  standards  in 
violation  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  policy  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  ever  been  to  include  all 
elements  of  pay  in  the  wage  package.  The 
failure  to  Include  subsistence  payments 
is  a  serious  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  the  projects  which  may 
be  afifected  by  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  are  usually  small  as  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  go.  But,  they 
may  Include  reclamation  projects  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  A  fair  determination  of  wage 
rates  in  advance  of  bidding  may  well  de- 
cide what  contractor  gets  the  job.  The 
present  law  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to 
those  contractors  who  do  not  accept  the 
prevailing  wage  standard.  This  Is  a  grave 
injustice  to  both  management  and  labor. 
It  requires  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  appropriately  referred,  and  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  20651  to  amend  the  pre- 
vailing wage  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  Include  subsistence  allow- 
ances. Introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2065 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(b)(2)  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a(b)(2))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "for 
vacation  and  holiday  pay,"  the  following: 
"for  subsistence  allowances,". 


RADIATION  SAFETY  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Church.  Fong,  Muskie, 
and  Randolph,  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1967,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products  which  are  in  com- 
merce or  are  Imported  into  the  United 
States. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  step 
up  the  research  efforts  of  the  Depart- 


ment in  the  field  of  radiological  health 
and  safety  and  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter standards  for  the  control  of  radia- 
tion emlssionfi  from  electronic  products. 
Standards  would  be  set  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  parties,  and  the 
Secretary  would  review  and  evaluate  on 
a  continuing  basis  whatever  testing  pro- 
grams were  then  set  up  by  industry  to 
assure  that  electronic  products  complied 
with  the  prescribed  standards.  Similarly, 
standards  would  be  set  for  imported 
products,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  refuse  admission  to  any 
product  which  did  not  meet  these  spec- 
ifications. The  bill  sets  up  appropriate 
penalties  for  violators,  and  establishes 
routes  of  appeal. 

This  bill  is  in  most  respects  identical 
to  H.R.  10790,  introduced  by  Represent- 
atives Rogers  of  Florida  and  Jarhan  of 
Oklahoma,  now  scheduled  for  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  technical  modifications,  two 
minor  changes  have  been  made.  The  bill 
has  been  made  more  flexible  in  its  spec- 
ifications as  to  where  administrative  au- 
thority will  reside  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  hearings, 
it  will  be  decided  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  given  less  latitude  in  this  re- 
gard, but  I  do  not  now  feel  competent  to 
prejudge  the  matter.  Second,  the  defi- 
nition of  "electronic  product"  has  been 
revised  to  clarify  the  fact  that  the  bill's 
coverage  extends,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
the  entire  range  of  devices  which  emit 
X-radiatlon. 

It  has  now  been  72  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  Dr.  Wilhelm  Roentgen  dis- 
covered X-rays,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  efforts  of  Representatives  Rogers, 
Jarman,  and  myself  to  regulate  their  use 
are  not  without  precedent.  For  example, 
in  the  State  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  early  days  of  experimentation  with 
X-rays,  the  assemblyman  from  Somerset 
County  introduced  a  bill  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  ri(Be  to  propose  to  the 
honorable  gentlemen  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  new  bill,  one  which,  in  view  of  the 
strange  Invention  of  Mr.  Roentgen  and  Its 
possible  insidious  use  In  public  places,  will 
protect  the  Integrity  and  self-respect  of 
American  womanhood.  Gentlemen,  I  call  for 
the  prohibition  of  these  Indecent  and  In- 
discreet X-rays  In  the  manufacture  of  opera 
glasses. 

For  good  or  for  ill,  X-rays  never  dis- 
played the  potential  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Somerset  feared — or  perhaps 
hoped— that  they  would.  But  Dr.  Roent- 
gen's discovery  has  nonetheless  been  ap- 
plied in  ways  which  would  have  sur- 
passed his  wildest  dreams.  And  we  are 
now  at  a  time  and  place  in  our  techno- 
logical development  where  an  increas- 
ingly wide  range  of  devices  are  being 
employed  which  directly  utilize  X-rays 
or  other  types  of  radiation,  and  where 
another  sizable  class  of  products  may  in- 
advertently, or  as  a  side  effect,  produce 
high  levels  of  radiation. 

One  device  of  this  latter  sort  has  been 
very  much  in  the  news  recently:  the 
television  set.  The  public  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  understandably  alarmed 
with  the  news  that  General  Electric  has 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  90,000  color 


television  sets  manufactured  between 
June  1966  and  February  1967.  These  sets 
have  been  found  to  produce  X-radlation 
levels  considerably  in  excess  of  the  limit 
of  0.5  milliroentgen  per  hour  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Council  for  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measurement. 
This  is  disturbing  enough,  but  what  is 
even  more  disquieting  Is  the  fact  that 
these  are  sets  which  first  came  off  the 
assembly  line  a  year  ago  and  have  been 
on  the  market  some  9  months. 

Only  a  month  ago  the  National  Center 
for  Radiological  Health  was  issuing  as- 
surances that  no  television  viewers  had 
received  excessive  exposure.  But  2  weeks 
ago  the  Director  of  the  Center,  Dr.  James 
G.  Terrill,  confirmed  the  fact  that  these 
sets,  which  in  many  cases  had  been  on 
dealers'  shelves  and  in  consumers'  homes 
since  last  September,  were  potentially  a 
very  grave  health  hazard.  General  Elec- 
tric, it  was  announced,  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  recalling  the  defective  sets. 

This  incident  casts  grave  doubts,  Mr. 
President,  upon  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  efforts  at  product  surveillance 
and  control.  Certainly  it  should  relieve 
us  of  any  illusion  that  the  atomic  age 
has  automatically  brought  with  it  the 
effective  control  of  radiation  hazards. 
Hopefully  it  will  serve  us  as  a  concrete 
example  of  what  may  be  a  much  broader 
set  of  problems,  and  will  stimulate  us  to 
gather  needed  information  and  take  re- 
medial action. 

This  television  X-ray  incident  is  a 
warning  to  us.  It  is  a  warning  of  future 
risks  and  dangers  that  our  people  may 
encounter  as  our  modern  technologies 
emphasize  ever  more  p>owerful  electronic 
and  X-ray  devices  for  industry,  for 
communications  and  for  medicine.  We 
are  clearly  in  the  age  of  high-powered 
electronic  circuits  and  vacuum  tubes 
that  operate  under  conditions  which 
can  generate  X-rays  to  expose  the  unin- 
formed and  the  unwary. 

We  are  coming  to  the  age  of  the 
"radar  range,"  when  housewives  may 
have  In  their  kitchens  electronic  devices 
powerful  enough  to  cook  a  good-sized 
roast  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Such  units 
may  well  employ  high  voltage  tubes  that, 
unless  properly  designed  and  installed, 
may  be  a  source  of  exposure  to  X-rays  in 
the  home.  Industry  and  agriculture  are 
beginning  to  make  more  use  of  machines 
to  generate  radiation  powerful  enough 
for  the  processing  of  chemicals,  for 
sterilizing  surgical  products,  for  killing 
crop  pests  or  for  extending  the  shelf  life 
of  perishable  foods  by  "radiation  pas- 
teurization." 

Our  unquenchable  thirst  for  electrical 
energy  in  industry  and  in  our  homes  may 
well  lead  to  the  specification  of  higher 
and  higher  voltages  in  various  electronic 
circuits  and  machines,  with  the  conse- 
quent possibility  of  unwittingly  intro- 
ducing new  sources  of  ionizing  radiation 
into  the  places  where  we  work  and  live. 
The  television  X-ray  incident  warns 
us  that  we  cannot  blithely  assume  some- 
one will  in  fact  check  new  high  voltage 
components,  new  high-powered  circuits, 
new  potential  producers  of  radiation. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  one  of  the 
leading  companies  In  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  and  one  of  the  most 
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experienced  In  working  with  radiation 
hazards,  would  have  to  recall  90.000 
color  television  sets  because  of  a  radia- 
tion hazard? 

Mr.  President,  the  warning  is  clear 
Our  technological  progress  In  electronics 
and  In  high-powered  vacuum  circuits  is 
moving  rapidly,  and  w^  cannot  assume 
that  engineers  in  Industry  who  are  edu- 
cated in  power  or  in  electronics  or  in 
communications  will  anticipate  radia- 
tion hazards  associated  with  Uieir  de- 
signs for  components  and  equipment 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  of  course. 
that  the  wide  range  of  diagnostic  and 
thenipeutlc  X-ray  devices  used  in  medi- 
cine, while  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  modem  medical  care,  still  afford  great 
risks  if  defective  or  misused.  Certain 
fragmentary  studies  would  suggest  that 
the  use  of  defective  medical  equipment 
might  be  quite  widespread  The  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurement,  for  example,  has  said  that 
there  Is  no  reason  why  fluoroscopes 
should  emit  more  than  10  roentgens  per 
minute  and  has  set  that  as  the  maxi- 
mum safe  level  of  exposure.  Yet  a  survey 
in  a  southern  county  a  few  years  ago 
showed  that  of  189  fluoroscope  machines 
tested,  113  or  60  percent  emitted  more 
than  10  roentgens  per  minute. 

Such  dangers,  while  seldom  effectively 
countered,  have  not  gone  totally  unrec- 
ognised. The  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Radiation  over  a  year  ago  pointed 
to  a  "gap"  with  regard  to  standards  for 
X-ray  equipment  used  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  and  recommended  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  "should  take  the  initiative  in  the 
formulation  and  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards for  the  premarketing  clearance  of 
X-ray  equipment  used  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  in  industry."  On  February 
16  of  this  year  the  President  noted  in  his 
message  on  consumer  protection 

Congresslon.il  testimony  has  revealed  that 
.  .  .  X-ray  machines,  which  could  have  been 
properly  safeguarded  at  little  cost,  emitted 
excesftlve  doses  of  r.^^dtatlon 

I  reconimend  the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act 
Of  1987. 

tTnder  this  Act  .  the  Food  and  Drug 
Adminlatratlon  will  establish  suindards  to 
amsure  the  safety  and  performance  of  cer- 
tain claases  of  widely  used  devices — bone 
pins,  catheters.  X-ray  equipment  and  dia- 
thermy machines 

The  problem  is  thus  a  far-ranging  one. 
Mr.  President,  extending  far  beyond  90.- 
000  defective  television  sets  How  far  we 
do  not  know  That  Is  what  we  must  find 
out. 

We  also  must  obtain  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  our  present 
regtdatory  efforts  It  has  now  t>een  more 
than  20  years  since  Compress,  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  gave  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  possession  and 
use  of  artificially  radioactive  materials 
throughout  the  country  Congress  over- 
hauled that  act  in  1954.  renewing  and 
expanding  this  regulatory  authority  But 
in  neither  of  these  Instances  did  Con- 
gress feel  compelled  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  regulation  of  radiation  from  X-ray 
devices  and  other  electronic  products. 
from  electronic  components,  or  from 
naturally     radioactive    materials.     Tlie 


Public  Health  Service  has  been  charged 
with  building  up  a  national  capability  In 
radiological  health,  but  It  does  not  have 
authority  to  enforce  compliance  with 
whatever  standards  It  may  recommend 
or  to  regulate  In  any  other  manner  By 
implication,  that  rreponslbiliiy  has  re- 
mained with  the  States. 

The  performance  of  the  States  In  this 
reaard  ha-s  been  mixed,  but  by  almost 
any  standard  It  has  been  Inadequate. 
Most  States  .simply  have  not  been  able 
or  wlllina:  to  build  up  their  own  capa- 
bility effectively  to  control  this  kind  of 
hazard.  The  latest  figures  available  to 
me  from  the  Public  Health  Ser\'lce  show 
that  for  fl.scal  year  1965.  nine  States  still 
liad  less  than  two  people  In  State  radio- 
logical health,  and  45  States  had  a  total 
full-time  equivalent  of  only  193  men  in 
their  radiological  health  activities.  Only 
eight  States  had  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  10  men  or  more  each  for  their  radio- 
logical health  activities  These  few  Indi- 
viduals are  the  only  persons  In  the  Na- 
tion entrusted  with  the  oversight  and 
regulation  of  devices  ranging  from  tele- 
vision .set.s  to  dental  X-ray  machines: 
from  hU'h-voltage  tubes  employed  in  In- 
du-stry  to  the  fluoroscopes  used  In  gastro- 
intestinal  examinations 

If  manpower  figures  fuml.sh  us  with 
an  Index  to  the  paucity  of  State  regula- 
tory efforts,  .so  does  a  look  at  most  State 
statute  books  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic example  is  to  be  found  In  shoe  fit- 
ting fluoroscopes  FV>r  many  years  It  has 
been  known  that  these  devices  are  a 
source  of  severe  gonadal  dosages  of  a 
totally  unnecessary  sort.  Yet  there  are 
still  18  States  that  have  not  banned  their 
u.se.  As  I  noted  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July 
21.  1966.  there  are  eight  States  that  have 
no  regulations  or  statutes  of  any  kind 
governing  any  devices  that  emit  X- 
radiation.  The  States  spend  only  $1  8 
million  a  year  on  all  their  X-ray  pro- 
grams combined,  and  this  sum  Includes 
formula  grants  from  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  light  of  these  limited  State  capa- 
bilities and  in  view  of  the  proliferation 
of  devices  which  emit  radiation.  It  seems 
Imperative  that  we  provide  for  increased 
Federal  efforts  in  surveillance  and  re- 
search and  provide  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  the  importation  of  potentially 
hazardous  devices.  By  moving  now  to 
control  commerce  In  devices  which  may 
be  sources  of  dangerous  ionizing  radia- 
tions, we  can  deal  with  these  problems 
before  they  become  .so  pressing  or  so 
emotionally  charged  that  hasty  action  is 
required  or  public  fears  hinder  the  full 
exploitation  of  the  positive  potentialities 
of  radiation  and  radioactive  materials. 

Surely  we  cannot  wait  until  we  suffer 
throuuh  the  equivalents  of  collapsed 
bridges,  exploded  boilers,  crashed  air- 
craft, and  harmful  drugs  before  we  act. 
We  have  come  danaerou.sly  close  to  this 
with  the  General  Electric  television  in- 
cident Surely  the  alternative  of  no 
action,  or  of  continuation  along  our 
pre.sent  course,  is  not  acceptable. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Radiation  Control  Act  would  not  pre- 
empt or  discourage  most  State  efforts  at 
surveillance  and  control.  The  Secretary 


would  be  authorized  to  set  up  and  en- 
force certain  standards,  some  of  them 
preemptive,  to  govern  the  manufacture 
of  devices  where  the  national  health  and 
safety  are  found  to  be  at  stake.  But  the 
Secretary  is  also  empowered  and  directed 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  efforts  of 
the  States  and  of  industry.  He  would  be 
enabled  to  expand  the  Department's  sup- 
port and  assistance  for  research  and  in- 
vestii,'atlons  relating  to  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  radiation  and  their  treatment 
and  control.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  un- 
dertake a  long-range,  continuing  pro- 
gram to  Inform  and  educate  all  State 
public  health  personnel  about  control  of 
loni^lng  radiation  In  our  technological 
age. 

Moreover,  the  bill  In  Its  present  form 
deals  only  with  the  standards  which 
products  meet  before  their  Introduction 
Into  commerce.  It  would  leave  the  in- 
spection and  regulation  of  devices  after 
their  installation  to  the  States.  It  may 
be  that  here.  too.  Federal  participation 
is  appropriate,  after  the  model  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  perform- 
ance of  inspection  functions  at  certain 
installations.  It  may  be  that  we  would 
opt  for  some  further  stimulation  or  sub- 
sidizing of  State,  local,  or  regional  ef- 
forts at  inspection  and  control.  This  Is  a 
matter  with  which  we  must  deal,  how- 
ever, and  we  will  need  to  explore  it  in 
hearings. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  the  Radiation  Control  Act  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  State  and 
local  efforts  at  surveillance  and  control 
but.  on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  to  stimulate  those  efforts. 

In  a  similar  fashion  this  bill  might 
complement  other  regulatory  statutes 
currently  receiving  congressional  atten- 
tion. The  President's  proposed  Medical 
Devices  Safety  Act,  as  I  noted  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  would  provide  for  some  reg- 
ulation of  therapeutic — though  not  diag- 
nostic— X-ray  devices.  Another  relevant 
piece  of  current  legislation  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Macnuson,  Cotton,  and  Moss, 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
Product  Safety  Commission.  This  resolu- 
tion has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  hopeful  tliat  it  will  soon  receive 
favorable  House  attention.  It  would 
provide  for  a  major  stepup  in  our  Fed- 
eral research  effort  in  the  area  of  prod- 
uct safety.  The  commission  would  es- 
tablish the  Identity  of  products  offering 
various  kinds  of  hazards  to  the  consum- 
ing public,  would  evaluate  industrj's  ef- 
forts at  self-regulation  and  the  protec- 
tions now  afforded  by  Federal,  State. 
and  local  laws,  and  would  make  reports 
and  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Surely,  this  matter  of  radia- 
tion hazards  would  come  within  Its  pur- 
view. 

But  while  it  is  tlius  important  to  co- 
ordinate the  Radiation  Safety  Act  with 
other  governmental  efforts  at  research 
and  regulation,  it  is  also  important  that 
we  give  radiation  protection  the  atten- 
tion and  the  priority  It  deserves.  We  are. 
after  all.  dealing  with  a  particular  and 
unique  sort  of  hazard,  although  It  In- 
volves a  wide  and  expanding  range  of 
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medical,  Industrial,  and  household  de- 
vices. We  have  the  opportunity  now  to 
anticipate  a  certain  set  of  dangers  that 
may  flow  from  accelerating  technological 
progress,  and  to  institutionalize  a  sort 
of  vigilance  and  protective  authority. 

The  dangers  are  present  and  growing: 
the  General  Electric  television  incident 
Is  ample  documentation  of  that,  and  for 
years  I  have  been  urging  that  we  act  up- 
on the  information  we  either  have  or 
can  obtain  concerning  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  X- 
ray  devices.  Moreover,  radiation  hazards 
are  of  a  particularly  insidious  sort.  Ex- 
posure to  radiation  cannot  be  seen, 
smelled.  heard,  or  felt;  the  victim  is  par- 
ticularly defenseless,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  Is  being  exposed. 
And  whatever  dangers  may  exist  apply 
not  only  to  the  exposed  individuals  them- 
selves, but  also  have  a  bearing  on  the 
characteristics  and  the  infirmities  their 
children  and  grandchildren  might  in- 
herit. 

It  is  thus  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  in  Congress  gather  extensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  scope  and  the 
degree  of  radiation  dangers  connected 
with  medical,  household.  Industrial,  and 
communications  devices.  It  is  important 
that  we  move  to  step  up  our  present  Fed- 
eral research  efforts.  It  is  important  that 
we  come  to  some  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  efforts  at  regulation  and 
Inspection.  It  is  important  that  we  pro- 
vide for  Federal  monitoring  and  control 
where  needed.  The  Radiation  Safety  Act 
of  1967  in  its  present  form  is  only  an  im- 
perfect beginning,  but  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings,  revisions, 
and  favorable  action  will  be  forthcoming 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Our  people 
are  entitled  to  the  relief  from  imcertalnty 
and  irrational  fears  that  will  come  with 
increased  knowledge  of  radiation  hazards 
and  with  the  institution  of  needed  stand- 
ards and  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1967  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2067)  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from  radi- 
ation emissions  from  electronic  products 
which  are  in  commerce  or  are  imported 
into  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2067 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967". 

CONGRESSIONAL    DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  public  health  and  safety  must  be  pro- 


tected from  the  dangers  of  radiation  from 
electronic  products  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
( 1 )  undertake  and  provide  support  and  as- 
sistance for  research  and  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  biological  effects  and  control  of 
such  radiation  hazards,  (2)  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  organizations  for  these 
purposes,  and  (3)  develop  and  administer 
standards  for  the  control  of  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary Of   Health,  Education,   and  Welfare; 

^2)  the  term  "radiation"  means  any  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Ionizing  radiation,  and  any  sound 
radiation  which  can  be  generated  during  the 
operation  of  electronic  products  or  devices; 

(3)  the  term  "electronic  product"  means 
any  manufactured  product  or  device  which 
has  an  electronic  circuit  which  during  oper- 
ation can  generate  or  emit  a  physical  field 
of  electromagnetic  radiation  or  sound  radia- 
tion, and  such  term  includes  any  X-ray  de- 
vice; 

(4)  the  term  "commerce"  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

RESEARCH,    STUDIES,    INFORMATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  from  hazardous  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products  and,  as  part 
of  such  a  program,  shall — 

(1)  plan,  conduct,  coordinate,  and  sup- 
port research,  development,  training,  and 
operational  activities  to  minimize  radiation 
exposure  of  people  to  radiations  emanating 
from  electronic  products  and  to  minimize 
such  radiations; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  and  receive  in- 
formation from  Industry,  industry  associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  on  present 
and  future  potential  radiation  emissions 
from  electronic  products; 

(3)  study  and  evaluate  emissions  and  con- 
ditions of  exposure  to  such  radiation  In  rela- 
tion to  epidemiological  and  bloeffects  studies 
and  control  activities;  and 

(4)  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  procedures  and  techniques  for 
minimizing  radiation  exposure. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  Information  con- 
cerning, research  and  studies  relating  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  radiation  hazards  and 
control  thereof,  including  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  therewith; 

(2)  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  to  Individuals 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  research 
purposes  stated  in  subsection    (a)(4);    and 

(3)  contract  with  pubUc  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41U.S.C.5). 

STANDARDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  rule 
prescribe  such  standards  applicable  to  the 
emission  of  radlaUon  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  In  order 
to  protect  the  pubUc  health  and  safety.  In 
the  development  of  such  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  appropriate  inter- 
ested persons,  including  representatives  of 
Industries  wlilch  would  be  affected  by  such 
standards. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  rulemaking),  and 
of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United   States  Code 

(relating  to  Judicial  review) .  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  rule  prescribing,  amending, 
or  revoking  any  such  standard. 

(c)  Each  such  rule  shall  specify  the  date 
on  which  it  shall  take  effect  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  rule  prescribing  or  amending  any 
such  standard,  may  not  be  sooner  than  the 
one  hundred  and  elglitleth  day  or  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  such 
rule  is  issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  for 
good  cause  shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later 
effective  date  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
publishes  his  reason  for  such  findings,  in 
which  case  such  earlier  or  later  date  shall 
apply. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  eval- 
uate on  a  continuing  basis  testing  programs 
carried  out  by  industry  which  are  intended 
to  assure  that  electronic  products  comply 
with  standards  prescribed  under  this  section. 

IMPORTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  upon  the  latter's  re- 
quest, samples  of  electronic  products  which 
are  being  imported  or  offered  for  import 
into  the  United  States,  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  have 
a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  it  appears  from 
an  examination  of  such  samples  or  other- 
wise that  any  electronic  product  fails  to 
comply  with  applicable  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  5.  then,  unless  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  applies  and  is  com- 
plied with,  such  electronic  product  ( 1 )  shall 
be  refused  admission,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the 'destruction 
of  such  electronic  product  unless  such  arti- 
cle is  exported,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  notice  of  refusal  of 
admission  or  within  such  additional  time 
as  may  be  permitted  by  such  regulations. 

(b)  If  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  any  electronic 
product  refused  admission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  can  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  applicable  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  5.  final  de- 
termination as  to  admission  of  such  elec- 
tronic product  may  be  deferred  upon  filing 
of  timely  written  application  by  the  owner 
or  consignee  and  the  execution  by  him  of 
a  good  and  sufficient  bond  providing  for  the 
payment  of  such  liquidated  damages  in  the 
event  of  default  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
rule  prescribe.  If  such  application  Is  filed 
and  such  bond  is  executed  the  Secretary  may. 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  him. 
permit  the  applicant  to  perform  such  oper- 
ations with  respect  to  such  electronic 
product  as  may  be  specified  in  the  notice  of 
permission. 

(c)  All  expenses  (including  travel,  per 
diem  or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States)  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a)  and  the  supervision  of  op- 
erations provided  for  in  subsection  (b),  and 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  storage, 
cartage,  or  labor  with  respect  to  any  elec- 
tronic product  refused  admission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and.  in 
event  of  def.iult.  shall  constitute  a  lien 
against  any  future  importations  made  by 
such  owner  or  consignee. 

RECORDS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec  7.  Every  manufacturer  of  any  elec- 
tronic product  which  is  subject  to  standards 
prescribed  under  section  5  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  testing  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  rule  reasonably  re- 
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quire  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  haa  aced  or  is  acting  in 
complUDce  with  this  act 

PaOMIBlTTO    ACTS 

Src.  8  No  person  shall  (  I  i  introduce,  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  Into  commerce,  or 
Import  Into  the  United  States  any  electronic 
product  which  falls  to  comply  with  any  ap- 
plicable standard  prescribed  under  section 
5.  (2)  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  the 
Secretary  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, to  te.stlng  records  required  pur- 
suant to  section  7.  or  3i  fall  or  refuse  to 
make  any  report  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  9  (ai  The  district  courtii  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 8 

(b)  Any  persijn  who  violates  section  8 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  tl.OOO  For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
each  activity  set  forth  in  section  8' I)  with 
each  electronic  product  involved  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation,  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  imposed  un  any  per- 
son under  this  subsection  for  any  related 
series  of  violations  shall  not,  exceed  »'loO  000 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH   COSPONSORS 
RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  -CITES 
HAZARDS  NOT  ONLY  TO  ADULTS, 
BUT  TO  CHILDREN  AND  UNBORN 
GENERATIONS 

Mr,  R.\NDOLPH  Mr  President,  It  is 
my  privilege  and  respon.sibiUty  to  cospon- 
sor  with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
particularly  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr,  BartlettI  and  my  com- 
patriot from  West  Viruinia  I  Mr  ByrdI, 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

Since  the  discoveiT  in  1929,  by  Dr 
Hermann  J.  Mueller,  that  X-ravs  cau.se 
genetic  changes,  or  mutations.  In  llvln? 
cells,  scientists  the  world  over  have  de- 
voted thousands  of  research  hours  to 
studying  these  changes  and  the  phe- 
nomena associated  with  them  Dr  Muel- 
ler was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  In  pliy.M- 
ology  for  this  pioneer  work,  so  imtxirtant 
was  It  found  to  be  to  man 

In  the  Intervening  38  years,  we  have 
developed,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  a 
vast  wealth  of  information  as  to  what 
irradiation  does  to  living  cells — human 
and  nonhimian — and  ini^  knowledge  is 
being  expanded  upon  every  day  in  both 
private  and  public  research  laboratories 

But  one  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
so  often,  and  so  clearly,  that  m  one  area 
we  need  no  further  demonstration — and 
that  Is  in  the  area  of  the  fact  of  genetic 
change.  Irradiation  does  cau.ie  change 
It  causes  visible  changes  in  tiie  clu  omo- 
somes,  which  can  be  .seen  under  micro- 
scopic lenses:  it  causes  changes  which 
are  not  always  visible  in  the  chromosome 
itself  but  which  become  visible  in  the 
next  generation  of  life — changes  In  such 
characteristics  as  color  of  skin  pigment, 
color  of  eyes,  length  of  hair,  or  fertility. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  irradia- 
tion produces — in  species  after  species 
tested — sterility . 

This  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
dosage  to  a  certain  extent  That  is  to  say, 
that  with  irradiation  by  x  '  number  of 
rays,  the  probability  of  producing  a 
measurable  effect  can  be  calculated.  But 


let  us  not  forget  that  the  measurable 
efXect  Is  produced  often  by  one  ray  hit- 
ting, and  changing  by  its  tremendous 
energy  input,  one  chemical  "gene"  on 
one  chromosome.  All  it  takes  to  produce 
a  miscarriat;?,  blindness,  or  lesser  defi- 
ciencies— sucii  as  a  lack  of  resistance  to 
measles — is  one  ray 

It  is  well  known,  and  detiactors  of 
safety  devices  and  warnings  of  the  effects 
of  irradiation,  state  frequently  that  we 
receive  on  tins  planet  a  ceitam  amount 
of  irradiation  daily  from  tiif  suns  en- 
ergy field  whiclT  peppers  the  eartli  witli 
rays  This  is  true  But  we.  as  a  species, 
have  what  every  other  viable  sijecies — 
plarJ.  and  anirr.a! — has,  and  this  is  a  tol- 
eiancc  level  which  allows  us  to  survive  in 
spite  of  this  rather  standard  dosage  of 
natural  irradiation. 

But  our  tolerance  level  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ju-st  that--a  tolerance  "level  "  We 
cannot,  without  facing  dire  conse- 
quences, exceed  tills  level  We  cannot 
chant;e  the  natural,  God-t:lven  laws  In 
accordance  with  w inch  we  live  and  repro- 
duce o'lrselves,  giving  life  to  succeeding 
geneiations  I  have  said  this  before,  in 
coiiiiectiun  witli  tlie  problem  of  ciiine, 
and  I  state  it  aeain 

No  species  can  survive  -and  ours  is  no 
exception— If  It  commits  suicide. 

To  let  even  one  generation  come  of  age 
without  any  respect  for  authority — the  au- 
thority of  the  parent,  the  society,  or  thr 
natural  laics  ilIiic>x  govern  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdomi  and  the  universe — is  tanta- 
mouiu  to  suicide  at  this  point  in  time 

Because  I  feel  .so  strongly  about  tliis 
problem,  Mr  President,  I  take,  witii 
plca.sure,  this  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
tiie  bill  introduced  by  Senator  B.\rtlett 
to  provide  for  research,  and  some  regula- 
tion, perhaps,  in  connection  with  tiio.se 
household,  industrial,  medical,  and  other 
items  which  could  prove  hazardous  both 
to  the  adults  who  ase  them,  th.e  children 
exposed  to  them,  or  the  offspring  from 
tlie  >ecds  being  carried  witlun  us  which 
will  prcxluce  our  progeny  and  our  ciul- 
drens  progeny  Once  a  change  has  been 
made  In  a  gene,  it  l.s  difficult  to  reverse 
it  And  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  laboratory 
measurements  have  shown  that  at  least 
90  percent  of  known  genetic  changes  are 
iiarniful 

Man  can  improve  himself  socially,  mor- 
ally, and  splritUiiUy  He  can  also,  through 
carelessness,  ruin  him.self  piiyslcally. 


CREDIT  AOAINST  INCOME  TAX  FOR 
CERTAIN  POUTICAL  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  Pre:>ident.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  taxpayers  either  an  In- 
come tax  credit  or  tax  deduction  for  po- 
litical contributions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  a  tax- 
payer would  be  permitted  at  his  option 
to  take  one-half  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions made  to  political  campaigns  as  a 
credit  on  his  Federal  income  tax  up  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $10  a  year  or  take  as 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  contribu- 
tions made  to  political  campaigns  up  to 
a  maximum  deduction  $100  a  year. 


The  tax  credit  or  deduction  would  be 
allowed  for  political  contributions  made 
to  candidates  for  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  office  In  a  general  or  pri- 
mary election. 

Tiie  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an 
equitable  and  effective  method  of  cn- 
couratiing  sreater  citizen  participation 
and  interest  in  tlie  jx)lilical  process,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  pro',  ide  candidates  for 
public  office  witli  an  adequate  source  of 
funds  to  meet  campaigning  expenses 
without  relying  on  large  contributions 
of  special  interests. 

By  allowing  an  option  of  either  a  tax 
credit  or  deduction,  tlie  bill  insures  that 
all  taxpayers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  regardless  of  their  tax  bracket 
or  whether  they  use  the  standard  de- 
duction. The  tax  benefit  procedure,  as 
provided  for  in  my  bill,  will  allow  much 
needed  action  in  the  field  of  campaign 
financing  while  still  retaining  tlie  tradi- 
tional and  basic  relationship  between 
the  candidate  and  contributor.  In  addi- 
tion, since  considerable  experience  has 
been  gained  in  the  use  of  tax  benefits  for 
otlier  purposes,  adequate  administrative 
conliol  procedure  can  be  readily  estab- 
lished. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  tills  bill  in- 
corporates the  only  acceptable  approach 
to  government  support  for  political  cam- 
paigns. In  the  past  few  months  a  variety 
of  otiier  bills  have  been  introduced 
which  seek  to  improve  the  current 
method  of  financing  political  campaigns 
through  .some  form  of  government  sup- 
port I  have  studied  these  proposals  and 
the  comments  of  those  who  have  spoken 
for  them,  and  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  tax  incentive  approach,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  my  bill,  represents  the  most 
practical  vehicle  for  congressional  action 
in  tills  area. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  comment  on  all 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
concerning  political  campaign  financing, 
but  I  would  like  to  draw  some  contrast 
between  my  bill  and  the  direct  subsidy 
approach  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

S.  1883.  which  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  provides 
for  a  direct  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
gressional appropriation  to  political 
parties.  This  approach  raises.  I  believe. 
a  number  of  serious  problems  which  cast 
grave  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
such  a  bill.  There  are  three  specific  points 
that  I  would  like  to  raise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  purports  to 
foster  the  desired  goals  of  eliminating 
financial  qualifications  for  public  office 
and  reducing  possible  influence  exer- 
cised by  special  Interests  through  large 
campaign  contributions. 

Tliese  are  admirable  goals.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  administration's  bill  will  help  to 
achieve  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  this  pro- 
p>o.sed  legislation  to  be  that  it  creates 
the  impression  of  action  without  the  sub- 
stance 

On  the  other  hand,  by  limiting  Federal 
a.ssistance  to  presidential  campaigns  In 
tlie  general  election,  the  bill  applies  to 
the  elections  where  it  is  alreaidy  i  da- 
tively easy  to  raise  money.  It  does  not 
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help  a  man  in  the  primaries  where  money 
can  be  a  very  important  factor,  nor  does 
it  apply  to  senatorial  or  congressional 
campaigns,  where  It  can  be  dlfiflcult  to 
raise  money  without  incurring  obliga- 
tions. Moreover,  it  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  some  element  of  control  Is 
established.  This  is  no  more  than  an  illu- 
sion. The  restrictions  on  expenditures 
contained  in  the  administration's  bill 
will  reach  no  further  than  the  national 
party  committee,  or  subsidiary  bodies  un- 
der its  control.  What  this  amounts  to,  in 
effect,  is  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
a  proliferation  of  corporation  and  lobby 
associations,  and  of  "independent"  or 
•spontaneous"  citizen  groups  which  will 
serve  to  channel  contributions  into  cam- 
paign coffers  of  candidates.  The  candi- 
dates will,  of  course,  be  well  aware  of  this 
source  of  assistance,  and  obligations  will 
be  created  which  are  every  bit  as  real  as 
are  now  created  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

In  contrast,  the  tax  incentive  approach 
represents  a  definite  step  toward  the 
realization  of  these  goals.  This  approach 
permits  aid  to  candidates  at  all  levels- 
local,  State,  and  Federal— and  in  all  elec- 
tions— primary  and  general. 

Thus,  aid  will  truly  be  available  to  men 
who  might  othen^ise  be  prevented  from 
.<!eeking  public  office  because  of  financial 
barriers.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  in- 
centive approach  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age relatively  small  political  contribu- 
tions from  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons, the  likelihood  of  a  candidate  being 
forced  to  seek  campaign  funds  from  spe- 
cial interests  is  reduced. 

The  second  point  I  would  Tke  to  raise 
concerns  the  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  Since  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  be  administered  by  an  executive 
department,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish administrative  guidelines  to  insure 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
candidates. 

Now,  to  some  extent  these  guidelines 
will  be  shaped  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, but  I  feel  certain  that  because  of  the 
complexity  of  this  bill,  they  will  be  deter- 
mined In  a  large  measure  by  the  execu- 
tive department  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
the  administration  will  claim  that  these 
guidelines  will  be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Perhaps  they  will  be.  but  tills  is  not  my 
point.  I  only  assert  my  belief  that  once 
again  we  will  witness  the  assumption  of  a 
quasi-legislative  role  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  at  the  expense  of 
Cona:ress. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  arises  from 
the  complex  nature  of  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  administer  Federal  subsidies.  We 
have  seen  it  before  with  other  programs. 
But  why  invite  this  problem  when  a  suit- 
able alternate  course  of  action  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  Incentive  bill? 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  administra- 
tion of  my  bill  will  be  relatively  simple 
because  It  will  be  possible  to  follow  es- 
tablished practice  set  up  in  accord  with 
rules  now  designed  for  other  types  of 
tax  credits  and  deductions.  These  are 
practices,  I  might  add,  that  are  imder 
the  direct  control  of  Congress. 

The  third  and  final  point  I  would  like 
to  make  about  S.  1883  concerns  its  effect 
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on  our  democratic  system.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  to  prevent 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  from  receiving  Federal  funds. 
Furthermore,  considering  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  such  a 
prohibition  could  be  added  that  would 
not  be  struck  down  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Communist  Party  drink  from  the 
same  cup  as  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties.  Whatever  the  Intention  of 
the  drafters  of  this  legislation,  this  could 
be  the  effect  if  it  becomes  law.  Some  may 
say  this  is  unlikely,  but  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  the  risk,  however  small. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  Increasing  cost  of 
politics  is  a  situation  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. But  S.  1883  does  not  provide 
the  answer. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  at  least  put 
us  on  the  right  track,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  helping 
to  see  it  become  law.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2073)  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax,  or  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  as  the  taxpayer  may  elect, 
for  certain  political  contributions  made 
by  individuals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PAYMENT  TO  CERTAIN  INDIVID- 
UALS UNDER  MEDICARE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed  to  solve 
a  significant  and  inequitable  medicare 
problem. 

Frequently,  older  people  require  emer- 
gency hospital  care  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident or  sudden  acute  illness.  There  is 
often  no  time  in  such  urgent  situations 
to  himt  down  a  hospital  which  meets  the 
requirements  for  emergency  care  under 
section  1861(e).  Nonetheless,  a  hospital 
fully  licensed  by  a  State  may  be  nearby, 
but  because  of  its  inability  to  meet  the 
section  1861(e)  requirements,  payment 
may  not  be  made  for  Its  emergency  care. 
Let  us  face  it.  The  normal  and  sensible 
thing  to  do  in  an  emergency  situation 
created  by  accident  or  Illness  is  to  get 
the  person  to  the  nearest  hospital.  You 
just  do  not  wait  aroimd  trying  to  find 
out  whether  that  hospital  will  cooperate 
with  medicare.  You  worry  about  treat- 
ment— not  payment — at  that  point. 

But,  later  on,  the  patient  and  his  fam- 
ily all  too  often  are  faced  with  the  hard 
fact  that  the  hospital  rendering  the 
emergency  care  does  not  participate  or  is 
not  eligible  to  participate  under  medi- 
care and /or  will  not  accept  the  reim- 
bursement agreement  for  emergency 
services  in  such  hospitals.  This  leaves 
the  old  person  not  only  confronted  with 
illness,  but  a  fat  hospital  bill  which,  in 
some  manner,  he  has  to  pay.  Once  again, 
the  promise  to  pay  the  hospital  bills  Is 
an  empty  one — obviously  a  situation 
which  Congress  never  Intended  to  bring 
about. 


The  problem  is  particularly  serious  in 
rural  areas  where  hospitals  are  often  few 
and  far  between. 

I  think  we  of  the  Congress  are  quite 
capable  of  applying  our  commonsense  to 
correct  this  situation.  This  bill  proposes 
to  pay  to  a  person  covered  under  medi- 
care after  June  31,  1966,  75  percent  of 
the  reasonable  charges  for  emergency 
care  rendered  him  in  a  licensed  hospital 
which  did  not  have,  or  refused  to  execute 
a  reimbursement  agreement  with  social 
security. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  now  introducing  is  designed  to  pay 
directly  to  the  senior  citizen  participat- 
ing in  the  medicare  program  75  percent 
of  the  reasonable  charges  for  his  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  which  is  not  part  ci- 
pating,  or  has  not  participated,  in  the 
program  but  has  met  the  requirements  in 
paragraphs  <1>,  (2).  <3).  (4).  (5),  and 
(7)  of  section  1861(e).  The  social  secu- 
rity law  prohibits  the  payment  of  reason- 
able charges  to  the  medicare  patient  if 
the  hospital  he  or  she  attends  has  not 
been  admitted  into  the  program.  My  bill 
will  enable  the  medicare  patient  who 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  receives  treat- 
ment in  a  nonparticipating  hospital  to 
be  reimbursed  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  reasonable  charges  for  necessary 
care.  This  is  not  a  permanent  provision, 
but  rather  a  temporary  measure  that  will 
allow  a  reasonable  transitional  period 
from  July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1968. 
for  hospitals  and  social  sec'irity  to  work 
out  any  problems  which  now  prevent 
good  hospitals  from  participating.  Pay- 
ment of  75  percent  of  the  reasonable 
charges  was  selected  as  a  fair  figure  to 
reimburse  the  patient  and  yet  not  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  hospitals  to  remain 
out  of  the  program. 

The  bill  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
reward  for  the  hospital  that  has  not  com- 
plied with  title  VI.  but  it  is  to  indemnify 
the  innocent  medicare  patient  who  has 
no  control  over  whether  or  not  the  hos- 
pital to  which  his  doctor  sends  him  is 
medicare  approved.  In  this  regard.  It  is 
totally  consistent  with  the  congressional 
intent  that  our  fine  older  Americans  not 
be  financially  "wiped  out"  by  the  high 
cost  of  hospital  care. 

Many  hospitals  were  a  few  weeks  to  a 
few  months  late  in  complying  with  the 
guidelines,  but  were  eventually  certified 
to  care  for  medicare  patients.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  medicare  patients  who  were 
forced  to  seek  hospitalization  during  this 
transitional  period  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  is  intro- 
duced so  that  Congress  may  reaffirm  its 
pledge  to  our  senior  citizens  and  provide 
them  the  promised  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  these  patients.  They 
have  paid  into  the  program  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  medicare  benefits  would 
be  provided,  but  for  many  of  them  we 
have  failed  on  our  promise.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  call  yoiu-  attention  to  this 
problem  and  urge  your  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

It  must  be  realized  that  this  forgotten 
patient  has  no  decision  as  to  whether 
his  conununity  hospital  wUl  participate. 
With  many,  the  fact  that  the  hospital  Is 
not  participating  is  only  an  afterthought 
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until  sickness  strikes  and  a  huge  bill  is 
presented  for  payment.  Furthermore,  the 
choice  of  hospital  is  generally  decided  by 
his  doctor's  hospital  affiliation  Other- 
wise, the  poor,  sick  old  person  must  try 
to  find  a  new  physician  on  the  staff  of 
a  participating  hospital.  In  this  case,  a 
longstanding  relationship  of  trust  for  10. 
20,  30.  or  even  40  years  must  be  sac- 
rificed so  that  the  so-called  medicare 
beneficiary  can  .save  himself  in  many 
cases  from  virtual  per.sonal  bankruptcy. 

These  are  tranic  and  terrible  choices 
to  force  upon  sick,  helpless,  older  Ameri- 
cans. Medicare  was  .supposed  to  relieve 
the  "financial  nightmare"  of  illness  and 
not  to  substitute  one  bad  dream  for 
another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2074  >  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
provisions  of  other  acts  to  permit  indi- 
viduals Insured  for  benefits  under  part  A 
of  such  title  to  receive,  for  a  limited 
period,  certain  payments  with  respect  to 
Inpatient  hospital  services  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services  furnished  to 
them  by  certain  hospitals  not  participat- 
ing In  the  program  established  by  such 
part  A,  and  to  permit  individuals  so  in- 
sured to  receive  certain  payments  with 
respect  to  emergency  hospital  services 
furnished  to  them  by  certain  hospitals 
which  are  licensed  under  State  law  but 
which  are  not  authorized  to  be  paid  un- 
der such  part  A  for  services  provided  by 
them.  Introduced  by  Mr  Talmadce.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


HOSPITAL      MODERNIZATION      AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Hospital  Modernization  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1967  A  companion  measure 
is  being  introduced  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  congressional  delegation. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 

This  bipartisan  legislation  Is  aimed  at 
correcting  the  condition  of  intolerable 
obsolescence  which  afflicts  at  least  one- 
third  of  our  Nations  hospital  capacity 
It  is  reaching  crisis  proportions  in  many 
metropolitan  areas,  according  to  hospital 
authorities. 

Specifically,   the  legislation   provides: 

First.  Federal  loan  guarantees  of  up  to 
90  percent  for  hospital  modernization 
and  Federal  payments  of  interest  charges 
above  2  percent  to  fill  the  need  of  $1 
billion  annually  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion. The  estimated  cost  of  this  program 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  its  first 
year  of  operation  would  be  $49  million. 

Second.  A  grant  program  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  hospital  moderniza- 
tion and  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $15 
million  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  first  year  of  operation 

One-ihird  of  our  Nation's  hospital  ca- 
pacity is  outmoded  and  obsolete,  im- 
pairing the  quahty  of  our  health  care. 
adding  to  already  rapidly  increasing 
health  costs  and  limiting  medical  educa- 
tion and  research  centered  on  hospitals. 


The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  designed  to 
meet  this  need.  The  program  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  with 
whom  I  worked  in  drafting  its  provi- 
sions. 

Present  Federal  aid  to  hospital  mod- 
ernization i.s  inadequate  to  meet  the  need 
of  modernizing  the  obsolete  272.000 
bt'ds— one- third  of  the  i;ation's  hospital 
capacity— and  the  13,000  additional  beds 
becoming  obsolete  each  year.  The  $50 
million  contemplated  under  the  Hill- 
Harris  amendments  will  cover  only  6.200 
beds  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Federal 
funds  for  depreciation  undei  medicare 
and  medicaid  will  account  for  another 
estimated  5125  million 

ThLs  bill  fills  the  need  for  the  $1  bil- 
lion required  annually  for  hospital  mod- 
ernization. 

Under  this  legislation,  for  the  next  5 
year.s.  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  guarantees  of  up  to  90  percent 
on  loans  for  the  modernization  of  pub- 
lic and  private,  nonprofit,  short-term 
general  hospitals.  Loans  would  not  ex- 
ceed 25  years  and  could  Include  projects 
adding  up  to  5  percent  to  the  institution's 
capacity  Interest  above  2  percent  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government,  similar  to 
the  procedure  now  followed  in  federally 
guaranteed  rural  electrification  and  col- 
lege student  loan.s  The  estimated  first 
years  cost  of  the  bill  is  $49  million. 

American  communities  are  meeting 
only  59  percent  of  the  country's  modern 
ho.spital  needs  In  New  York  Strte.  for 
example,  outside  New  York  City,  more 
than  $287  million  in  hospital  moderniza- 
tion is  required,  52  percent  of  the  areas 
capacity  And  New  York  City,  according 
to  the  most  recent  e.stlmates.  needs  an 
estimated  $1  25  billion  in  modernization 
funds 

The  Hospital  Review  and  Planning 
Council  of  Southern  New  York  has  ob- 
.served  that  while  on  the  one  hand  mod- 
ern developments  have  made  possible 
new  patterns  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
these  advances  have  placed  such  heavy 
demands  on  existing  hospital  facilities 
that  virtually  every  hospital  plant  in  New- 
York  City  requires  costly  alterations  or 
complete  replacement  Among  the  130 
general  care  hospitals  in  tlie  city,  72  per- 
cent of  the  surgical  suites  are  inadequate. 
90  i^ercent  of  the  X-ray  suites  are  inade- 
quate. 71  percent  of  the  emergency  de- 
partments are  inadequate,  72  percent  of 
the  outpatient  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  only  17  percent  would  pass  Public 
Health  Service  fire  standards. 

Twentieth  century  medical  care  can- 
not be  given  in  19th  century  hospitals  It 
is  necessary  that  we  proceed  with  a  hos- 
pital modernization  program  without  de- 
lay, not  only  in  the  interests  of  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  health  care,  but  also 
in  the  interest  of  economy  Hospital  con- 
struction costs  are  increasing  an  esti- 
mated 7  percent  annually  Thus,  post- 
poning for  1  year  the  $1  billion  needed 
for  hospital  modernization  annually 
would  add  another  $70  million  to  hospital 
construction  costs,  an  increase  which  is 
passed  on  to  local  taxpayers  and  local 
users  of  hospital  services 

Hospital  modernization  will  also  serve 
to  hold  down  costs  to  patients.  Hospital 


fees  are  the  fastest  Increasing  item  in 
the  cost  of  living— last  year,  the  index 
rose  16,5  percent  and  some  authorities 
anticipate  further  increases  ranging  up 
to  30  percent  for  the  current  year. 

Obsolete  and  outmoded  hospitals  can 
be  wasteful  of  the  most  expensive  ele- 
ment in  hospital  operation— key  hospital 
personnel.  Personnel  costs  now  exceed 
70  percent  of  hospital  operation  costs 
and  are  becoming  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant consideration. 

The  larger  hospitals,  which  are  usually 
the  older  ones,  are  the  primary  sources 
for  the  education  of  health  personnel. 
The  superior  health  system  of  the  Nation 
is  dependent  upon  these  hospitals  for  the 
essential  personnel  to  continue  essential 
medical  research  and  to  tran.slate  the 
product  of  medical  research  into  effec- 
tive medical  care. 

Tlie  older  teaching  hospitals  are  pri- 
marily located  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  received  rela- 
tively little  assistance  imder  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  since  its  inception 
shortly  after  'World  War  n  in  1946.  Be- 
cause these  older  teaching  hospitals  are 
mostly  large  institutions,  the  financial 
problems  of  their  modernization  are  so 
extensive  as  to  require  them  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  serve  the  best 
mterests  of  the  public. 

In  addition,  these  larger  hospitals 
serve  not  only  patients  living  in  urban 
areas  but  are  also  necessary  to  provide 
care  for  the  more  difficult  cases  which 
are  sent  in  from  rural  areas,  areas  which 
have  insufficient  facilities  to  provide 
more  complex  care.  Hospitals,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  are  not  independent. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  bill  also  con- 
tains a  new  program  for  modernization 
of  hospital  procedures,  funded  at  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Provision  of 
hospital  care  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  10 
service  industries  In  the  Nation.  As  an 
e.s.sential  element  of  health  care,  hos- 
pital procedures  should  be  as  effective 
and  as  efficient  as  is  possible.  'While  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  engaged  in  some  efforts  in  this 
area  of  modernization  of  procedures,  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. As  long  ago  as  1952.  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation  advocated  "an  immediate 
start  on  studies  necessary  for  improve- 
ment of  hospital  functions."  That  start 
should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  stressed  the 
need  for  legislation  when  earlier  this 
year  he  urged  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation  to  'immediately  under- 
take appropriate  action  leading  to 
greater  Federal  participation  in  meeting 
crucial  hospital  needs."  This  bill  would 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  with  Representative 
Celler  sponsoring  this  legislation  in  the 
House,  we  intend  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  push  it.  It  is  critically  essential,  if 
medicare  and  medicaid  are  really  to  be 
made  to  mean  anything,  and  that  hos- 
pital facilities  be  adequate  to  the  task.  I 
say.  advisedly,  that  one-third,  at  least, 
of  hospital  facilities  today  are  inade- 
quate to  the  ta.sk.  The  people  are  bound 
only  to  be  frustrated  and  disappointed 
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in  their  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  we 
liave  made  available  to  them  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  giving  them  the  facili- 
ties to  enjoy  them.  Yet.  with  the  modest 
budget  which  I  have  just  described  of 
$50  million  a  year,  it  can  be  done,  with 
the  aid  of  the  private  sector,  in  more 
investment.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Deople  will  buy  hospital  bonds  which  are 
euaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
No  one  wishes  to  sue  a  hospital.  People 
will  certainly  rely  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  the  bonds.  This  Is 
an  intelligent  and  wise  way  in  which  to 
do  it  and  I  hope  it  will  have  very  early 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2076)  to  assist  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  to  carry  out 
needed  modernization  and  improvement 
projects  by  providing  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  made  for  such  purpose  and  by 
providing  for  Federal  payment  of  part 
of  the  Interest  on  such  loans,  and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology systems  and  concepts  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hoepltal  Moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1967". 

ITNDINCS  or  TACT  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PUKPOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and 
declares  that — 

(ll  one-third  of  the  Nation's  hospital  ca- 
pacity Is  outmoded  and  obsolete  Including 
many  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive hospitals  on  which  the  public 
relies  for  Us  health  care. 

(2)  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  hospital 
faculties  require  that  existing  hospital  facili- 
ties be  modernized  and  replaced  In  order  to 
Improve  and  expand  patient  care  through 
the  adaptation  of  their  facilities  to  new 
medical  uses, 

(3)  loans  for  the  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  public  and  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  are  currently  not  generally  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  at  moderate 
Interest  rales,  and 

(4)  payments  to  hospitals  for  providing 
service  to  patients  Insured  under  title  X'VIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  do 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  costs 
which  must  be  Incurred  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  hospitals  for  modernization  as  well 
as  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement 
of  plant  and  equipment, 

lb)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  public  aiKl  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals In  meeting  the  costs  of  needed  mod- 
ernization, replacement,  and  Improvement 
of  hospital  facilities  by  providing  for  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  made  to  hospitals  to 
defray  such  costs  and  by  providing  for  pay- 
ment, by  the  Federal  Government,  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  such  loans. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PTTBLIC    HEALTH    SEKVICE 
ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  ch.  6A,  subch.  IV)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  part  B  as  part  C, 
by  redesignating  sections  621  through  625  as 


secUons  631  through  836,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  alter  fectloii  610  tha  following 
new  part: 

"Part  B — Loan  GuAaAimES  fo«  Moderniza- 
tion  OF   Hospitals 

"fTDERAL  AS818TANCB  THROUGH  GUARANTEED 
LOANS  AND  FAXTIAL  PAT»«KNT  OF  INTEREST 
ON     SUCH    LOANS 

"Sec.  621.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  (other  than  hos- 
pitals primarily  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mentally  ill  or  tuberculotis  patients)  to 
obtain  loans  for  the  purpose  of  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  their  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  Surgeon  General,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  Is  authorized  (subject 
to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  part)  to 
guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  making 
loans  to  such  hospitals  for  such  purpose,  pay- 
ment when  due,  of  all  principal  and  Interest 
on  loans  approved  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
loans  with  re.=pect  to  which  guarantees  may 
be  extended  under  this  part  shall  not  exceed. 
In  the  case  of  loans  made  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  $725,000,000;  In  the 
case  of  loans  made  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  $855,000,000;  In  the  case  of 
loans  made  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  $850,000,000;  in  the  case  of  loans  made 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $845.- 
000  000;  In  the  case  of  loans  made  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  $840,000,000: 
and  In  the  case  of  loans  made  In  any  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  amount 
as  may  be  established  by  Act  of  Congress. 
No  loans  which  are  made  after  June  30,  1975, 
shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  part. 

"PROJECTS  EUGIBLE  FOB  LOAN   GUARANTEE 

"Sec.  622.  (a)  A  loan  under  this  part  shall 
be  granted  with  respect  to  any  project  only 
If   the  Surgeon   General  determines   that — 

"  (1 )  such  project  Is  for  the  modernization 
or  replacement  of  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospital  (other  than  a  hospital  pri- 
marily for  the  care  or  treatment  of  mentally 
111  or  tuberculous  patients), 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  loan  (when  com- 
hined  with  amounts  available  from  other 
sources)  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
project, 

"(3)  such  project  does  not  Involve  or  will 
not  result  In  more  than  a  6  per  centum  In- 
crease in  the  bed  capacity  of  such  hoepltol. 

"(4)  there  Is  available  from  the  allocation 
(made  pursuant  to  section  623)  a  sufficient 
allotment  from  which  a  loan  guarantee  may 
be  made,  and 

"(5)  such  project  la  needed  by  such  hos- 
pital to  enable  It  more  effectively  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  population  area  served 
by  It. 

"ALLOCATION   IN   ACCORDANCE   WITH   NEED 

"Sec.  623.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  HoH>ltal  Advisory 
Council,  shall,  after  considering  the  extent 
to  which  the  various  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  In  need  of  hospital  modernization 
and  replacement,  and  the  relative  financial 
abilities  of  such  varlotis  areas  to  meet  such 
need,  allocate  the  amotints  with  respect  to 
which  loan  guarantees  are  available  for  any 
year  among  such  areas  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing. In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  each 
such  area  most  effectively  to  meet  Its  hos- 
pital modernization  and  replacement  needs 
through  the  loan  guarantee  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part. 

"CONDITIONS   FOR    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec  624.  (a)  (1)  Only  a  loan  which  Is  made 
on  reasonable  terms  and  which  bears  a 
reasonable  Interest  rate  (as  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary)  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  guarantee  under  this  part. 
No  guarantee  under  this  part  shall  apply  to 
so  much  of  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan 
as  exceeds  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  loan  Is 
made. 

"(2)  No  guarantee  shall  be  made  under  this 


part  unless  the  Indebtedness  to  be  guaran- 
teed has  a  maturity  not  exceeding  25  years 
and  unless  the  Siu^eon  General  determines 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  the  re- 
payment of  the  guaranteed  Indebtedness. 

"(b)(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
any  guarantee  under  this  part,  unless  the 
Surgeon  General  for  good  cause  waives  its 
right  of  recovery;  and.  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  payments  with  respect  to  which 
the  guarantee  was  made, 

"(2)  Guarantees  under  this  part  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will 
be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  (c) ,  any  of  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions may  be  modified  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral if  he  determines  such  modification  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Surgeon 
General  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  in- 
contestable In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  as 
to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  appUcant  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person, 

"PATMENT    OF    INTEREST   ON    GUARANTEED    LOANS 

"Sec.  625,  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
pay  to  each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  part,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  hospital 
to  which  such  loan  was  made,  so  much  of  the 
Interest  which  becomes  due  and  payable  on 
such  loan  as  Is  attributable  to  so  much  of 
the  Interest  rate  of  such  loan  as  exceeds  2 
per  centum.  Each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  part  shall  have  a  contractual 
right  to  receive  from  the  United  States  In- 
terest payments  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to^  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)," 

Sec  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  section  318 
the  following  new  section: 

"DEVELOPMENT  OF  KEW  TECHNOLOGY  SYSTEMS 
AND  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency,  institution,  or  orga- 
nization and  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  orga- 
nlzaf.&n  for  research,  experiments,  or  dem- 
onstrations to  improve  the  quality  of  health 
services  or  make  more  efficient  the  provision 
of  such  services.  In  Institutions  or  otherwise, 
including  development  and  testing  of  auto- 
matic equipment  and  systems  and  other  new 
technology  systems  or  concepts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 

"(b)  Payments  of  any  such  grants  or  under 
any  such  contracts  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  in- 
stallments, as  the  Surgeon  General  may  de- 
termine: and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Surgeon  General  flnds  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
vear  thereafter," 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  the  bill  •  S  1948  >  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  of  low- 
Income  families  in  order  to  enable  their 
parents  or  relatives  to  choose  to  under- 
take vocational  training,  basic  education, 
or  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virt^inia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr  HollingsI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S  1796'  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain 
textile  articles,  the  names  of  Senators 
Bakzr,  Sparkman,  Stennis,  and  Hansen 
be  added  as  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1,  I  have  been 
asked  to  state  that  through  oversight,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke]  was  not  included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  143.  which  Sena- 
tor Stmington  submitted  on  June  28.  At 
Senator  Symington's  request.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  on  the  next  printing 
of  the  resolution.  Senator  Hartke  s  name 
appear  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 
day.  Testimony  is  expected  from  11 
witnesses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
July  18.  1967,  at  10;30  am.,  in  room  2300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Philip  Neville,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  US. 
district  judge,  district  of  Minnesota,  vice 
Gunnar  H.  Nordbye.  retired: 

Thomas  D,  Lambros.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18. 
1966:  and 

John  D.  Butzner,  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  to  be 
UJB.  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit,  vice 
J.  Spencer  Bell,  deceased. 

At  the  indicate  time  and  place  per- 
sona Interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  ;  Mr  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDS— NOTICE  OF 
CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  11 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  continue  hearings  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  July  11,  at  10  am.,  in 
room  1318.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  Senate  Resolution  110  The  resolu- 
tion concerns  the  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds.  Testimony  will  be  heard  from  five 
additional  witnesses. 


The  hearing  on  S.  1941  will  be  held  on 
July  18.  1967.  beginning  at  9:45  a.m.,  and 
the  hearings  on  S.  1245,  S.  1246,  and 
S.  1247  will  be  held  on  July  25  and  27. 
1967.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  All  hearings 
will  take  place  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  hearing  room.  6226  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  room  6200  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FED- 
ERAL JURY  SELECTION  BILLS 
iS  383.  S  384.  S  385.  S  386.  S  387. 
S   989.  S   13191 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinerj'.  of 
the  CommitU-e  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  383.  S.  384.  S  385.  S.  386.  S  387. 
S.  989.  and  S.  1319.  These  bills  would 
provide  improved  judicial  machinery  fc 
the  selection  of  Federal  juries. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday.  July  20.  1967.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room.  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wLshes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    REL.\TING 
TO  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr  TYDINGo.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  on  resolutions  pending  before 
that  subcommittee  which  pertain  to  elec- 
toral college  reform.  The  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  10  am.  on  July  12.  13,  14, 
18.  19.  and  20  The  hearings  on  July  12, 
13,  and  14  will  be  held  in  room  457  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings 
on  July  18  will  be  held  in  room  324.  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings  on 
July  19  and  20  will  be  conducted  in 
room  457,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


S.  836,  A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES— NOTICE  OF 
CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Goveriunent  Operations  will  continue 
hearings  on  S  836,  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences. The  heanngs  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  July  12.  and  Thursday.  July 
13,   In   room   3110.   New   Senate   Office 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  OF  BUSINESS 
AND  COMMERCE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  SENATE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA COMMITTEE 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Business 
and  Commerce  of  the  Senate  District  of 
CoUunbia  Committee.  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1941, 
a  bill  to  control  and  abate  air  pollution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  S  1245, 
S  1246.  and  S  1247.  bills  relating  to  the 
use  of  space  surrounding  freeways  and 
public  -treets  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JLTDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  the  public  hear- 
ings on  th<  following  nominations  sched- 
uled for  Tue-sday.  July  11.  1967.  at  10:30 
a.m  .  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  before  tnc  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  have  been  postponed  vo 
Thursday.  July  13.  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.: 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and 

Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice 
Ramsey  Clark. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

Kennedy  M.  Crockett,  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
{X)tentlar>-  of  the  United  States  to 
Nicaragua. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  addres.ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS 
Congratulatory    messages    relating    to   92d 
blrthd.iy    anniversary   of    Charles   A.    Upson, 
L-K-kp<irt.  N  Y. 

By   Mr    METC.\LF; 
Department  of   the   Interior   Conservation 
Award   of   citations   to   Maurice   Arnold   and 
Robert  McColly.  of  Montana. 


CENTRAL   ARIZONA   PROJECT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  ordered  reported  the  central 
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Arizona  project  bill,  S.  1004.  The  com- 
mittee worked  hard  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences among  the  States  over  certain  pro- 
visions in  this  bill,  and  it  also  eliminated 
some  of  the  controversial  features  of 
previous  proposals.  The  central  Arizona 
project  bill  is  a  good,  workable  measure, 
which  I  hope  will  command  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  Senators. 

A  very  good  analysis  of  this  bill,  de- 
scribing how  the  differences  and  contro- 
versies have  been  resolved,  is  found  in 
the  lead  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday.  July  2.  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  for  Arizona 

The  Colorado  River  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  la  a  compro- 
mise designed  to  avoid  the  opposition  which 
resulted  In  Its  defeat  last  year.  The  central 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  supply  Arizona's 
desperate  need  for  water.  Some  other  proj- 
ects have  been  Included,  but  the  proposed 
Marble  Canyon  and  Hualapal  Dams  have 
been  properly  eliminated  so  as  to  center  at- 
tention on  the  main  issue. 

At  present  central  Arizona  is  drawing  from 
Its  underground  supply  of  water  about  2.2 
million  acre-feet  a  year  In  excess  of  the  re- 
plenishment from  rain  and  snow.  Continued 
over  a  long  period,  this  could  mean  only  dis- 
aster for  a  rapidly  growing  state.  Even  with 
all  the  water  It  has  a  right  to  claim  from 
the  Colorado  River.  Arizona  will  stUl  face 
critical  shortages.  In  these  circumstances 
there  should  be  no  controversy  over  the 
granting  of  Federal  aid  for  what  Is  essentially 
a  rescue  operation. 

Fortunately,  Arizona  can  get  the  2.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  which  It 
Is  entitled  under  the  1963  Supreme  Court 
ruling  without  construction  of  either  of  the 
controversial  dams.  Reservoirs  already  In  use 
win  store  more  water  than  Is  available  In 
the  Colorado  system  at  present.  Additional 
dams  were  sought  because  of  the  p>ower  they 
would  produce  and  the  revenue  they  would 
raise  under  the  Reclamation  Act  to  finance 
the  tapping  of  additional  water  supplies. 

If  Congress  passes  the  bill  In  somewhat 
its  present  form,  there  will  be  new  hope  for 
adding  Marble  Canyon  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  under- 
sUndlng  m  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
As  for  the  Hualapal  Dam  site,  the  Committee 
reserved  judgment  and  would  instruct  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  Issue  no  permit 
for  the  site  until  Congress  has  resolved  the 
Issue  some  time  In  the  future.  Both  precau- 
tions are  sensible.  Five  or  ten  years  hence 
the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  the  dam 
may  be  substantially  altered,  and  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  built  unless  It  ultimately 
proves  essential  to  a  regional  solution  of  the 
Southwest's  water  problem. 

Some  Callfornlans  are  hostile  toward  the 
bin.  not  only  because  of  the  elimination  of 
the  Hualapal  Dam.  but  also  because  of  the 
27-year  limitation  on  the  guarantee  of  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  water  to  California  and 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  provisions  for 
studying  ways  and  means  of  ausmentlng  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  Southwest.  But  the 
guarantee  of  water  to  one  state  In  times  of 
shortage,  when  all  the  participating  states 
have  a  right  to  their  share.  Is  Itself  highly 
dubious.  And  since  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  study  all  the  country's  acute 
water  needs  and  a  similar  bill  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee  In  the  House,  there 
Is  no  need  for  duplicating  that  legislation  in 
the  Colorado  River  bill. 


We  think  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  end  the  long  controversy  over  water  for 
parched  Arizona  by  accepting  the  Senate 
conunlttee  bill  with  possibly  additional  re- 
finements. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  a  beloved  friend  has  re- 
turned, and  I  have  a  tear  In  my  heart  in 
saying.  "Thank  God  you  are  well,  Dan." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  join  the  acting  minority  leader 
in  what  he  has  just  said  about  the  return 
of  our  distinguished  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Daniel 
K.  iNOiryE. 

With  his  return.  Senator  Inouye  brings 
to  this  Chamber  a  warmth,  an  under- 
standing, and  a  tolerance  we  all  appre- 
ciate. We  are  glad  that  this  distinguished 
and  most  highly  esteemed  colleague  of 
ours  is  once  again  back  in  harness;  and 
we  expect  to  see  him  here  every  day  per- 
forming his  many  tasks  with  the  same 
high  degree  of  skill  and  competence  that 
has  characterized  all  of  his  many  con- 
tributions in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  behalf  of  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  should  like  to  say  "welcome 
back"  to  Senator  Inouye.  We  have  missed 
him.  We  have  missed  his  wisdom,  his 
calmness,  his  good  humor,  and  his  equa- 
ble manner,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see 
him  back. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 
We  are  all  happy  to  welcome  back  a  very 
great  and  distinguished  American,  a  be- 
loved colleague  of  ours,  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  place 
on  earth  that  honors  him.  I  vividly  re- 
call visiting.  In  Brazil,  the  homes  of  Japa- 
nese immigrants  who  were  building  new 
lives  in  the  great  Republic  to  the  south; 
and  in  many  of  those  little  homes  were 
pictures  of  Senator  Inouye,  with  flowers 
around  him.  They  were  serving  as  shrines 
of  those  fine  people  who  have  come  to 
the  New  World. 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  great  Amer- 
ican patriot  back  in  our  midst,  and  we 
want  him  to  stay  away  from  hospitals 
and  to  be  with  us  from  now  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  when 


I  last  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye]  he  said  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  on  July  10,  and  here 
he  is,  looking  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,  as  we 
knew  he  would.  We  knew  that  a  man  who 
went  through  what  he  went  through  in 
Italy  in  World  War  n  would  not  be  held 
down  by  a  little  old  operation.  We  are 
happy  to  see  him  back  with  us  in  com- 
plete health  to  make  further  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  his  State  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  welcome  his  return  with  grate- 
ful hearts. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  has  such  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  that 
we  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  all 
day  of  telling  him  and  each  other  how 
glad  we  are  that  he  is  back.  I  think  it  is 
commendable  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  made  this  opportunity 
available.  I  wish  to  add  my  warm  good 
wishes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
extend  congratulations  from  all  of  us 
that  he  is  here. 

WELCOME    BACK,    DAN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  relief  and  gratitude  that 
I  welcome  back  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

I  am  sincerely  happy — for  Dan  Inouye, 
for  his  family,  for  my  State,  for  all  of 
us — that  he  has  recovered  from  a  major 
operation.  His  successful  recovery  is  a 
great  relief  to  all  of  us,  for  we  know  the 
ordeal  he  has  experienced. 

We  missed  him  during  the  2  months 
he  has  been  away,  undergoing  the  pre- 
liminary tests  and  operation,  and  then 
recuperating  at  his  home. 

When  I  visited  him  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  shortly  after  his 
operation,  Dan  showed  the  cheerful  and 
indomitable  courage  which  we  all  ad- 
mire in  him.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  had 
the  quiet  rest  at  home  with  his  wife 
Maggie  and  their  young  son. 

I  know  I  express  the  warm  feelings  of 
all  of  us  when  I  say,  "Welcome  back, 
Dan." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  join  in  expressing  my  de- 
light in  seeing  the  able  and  congenial 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  re- 
turn to  his  Senate  floor  duties.  We  have 
missed  him,  and  we  have  all  been  con- 
cerned for  his  welfare.  It  is  good  to  note 
that  he  is  looking  so  very  well  and  is  in 
every  way  his  old  self.  Senator  Inouye 
is  a  conscientious  and  diligent  public 
servant  who  attends  to  his  duties  in  an 
exemplary  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  we 
can  now  be  assured,  as  we  tackle  the 
heavy  legislative  load  before  us,  that  we 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Senator  In- 
ouye during  the  remaining  difficult  days 
of  this  sesssion. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT  AT 
COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  made  the  commencement 
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I  have  read  the  text  of  his  address.  It 
Is  most  provocative 


»taa;e — iind  a  conunon  destiny.  We  have  a 
heritage  that  Is  National.  And  we  have  a 
common  destiny— a  destiny  which  can  be  a 
glorious  one — or  shameful.  It  depends — as  It 
has  always  depended  -on  u.s 

My  generation  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  an  increasingly  complicated  world. 
we  are  passing  on  to  you  new  problems  And. 
I  do  not  expect  your  generation  will  solve  all 
the  problems  of  Ita  time  You  will  undoubt- 
edly pass  on  some  equally  as  Insoluble  to 
those  who  come  after  you. 

No.  we  have  not  solved  all  our  problems; 
nor  will  you.  But  God  has  given  us  the  un- 
alienable right  to  try'  And  God  hits  given  us 
talents  to  apply  toward  the  search  for  so- 
lutions which  so  far  have  eluded  us  The 
question  I  ask  is  how  we — or.  since  the  task 
ultimately  will  be  y<iurs.  how  you  can  make 
your  fullest  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  these  growing  problems  Problenns  of  tech- 
nology whirl  In  on  us  at  break-neck  speed. 
Problems  of  a  world  population  doubling  In 
size — not  every  thousand  years  but  every 
jorty — and  this  In  some  nations  where  men 
ha-e  barely  emerged  from  the  stone  age 
Problems  both  domestic  and  foreign — that 
demand   our    t:me   and    attention. 

These  are  the  challenges  of  today  and  the 
future.  Their  very  complexity  and  magnitude 
lead  to  the  confusion  and  the  frustration 
which,  in  turn,  lead  inevitably  to  what  might 
well  be  termed  a  crisis  mentally  This  is 
what  I  would  especially  talk  to  you  about 
tod.ir. 

CHISIS    MEVTAIfTT 

Many  Intelligent  people  when  faced  by  one 
or  more  of  these  complex  problems  feel  It 
can  be  solved  by  an  emergency  panacea. 
They  are  sincere  m  this  belief,  even  though 
the  panacea  evolves  during  a  period  of 
alarum — or  even  hysteria  Such  so-called  so- 
lutions often  exhibit  little  more  Intelligence 
than  a  fireman  attempting  to  quell  a  flame 
by  pouring  on  gasoline. 

And  yet  they  act'  And  having  acted  by 
way  of  an  Intellectually  puny  panacea  they 
are  able  to  salve  their  conscience  After  all. 
they  have  acted  They've  done  <iomet>iing  — 
and  that  seems  to  be  that  It  Is  time  to  relax 
until  the  next  crisis  Is  upon  them. 

This  Is  not  a  phenomenon  restricted  to 
any  single  group:  nor  Is  It  restricted  to  a 
single  political  party,  nor  to  a  generation. 
It  is  not  new.  for  history  is  replete  with  sit- 
uations where  men  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  reality.  The  graveyard  of  history  Is 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  panaceas  which 
evolved  through  crisis  mentality;  when  prin- 
ciple gave  way  to  expediency,  and  long-term 
need  was  suborned  to  short-term  economic, 
social  or  political  gain. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  and  I  cannot  predict 
the  future  I  would  not  attempt  to  proph- 
esy—  for  I  remember  where  a  prophet  Is 
without  honor  But  the  future  can  be  de- 
termined— and  we  are  a  nation  of  deter- 
mlnlsts. 

We  can  determine  the  future  If  we  first 
understand  the  alternatives  and  then  make 
task  of  cleanm-  up  the  streams  which  past  a  choice  based  on  principle  and  ultimate  g.»d 
eeneratlons  have  befouled  of  cleaning  from  rather  than  expediency  and  immediate  gain. 
the  air  the  thousand-and-one  types  of  ref-  "nd  have  courage  to  establish  priorities. 
UM  mankind  has  so  profusely  spewed  forth  The  future  Is  not  s«;.mething  that  simply 

through  the  years.  unfolds — Independent  r.f  hum.m  and  natural 

These  are  gigantic  tasks,  an  enormous  re-      actions    and    reactions     And    yet.    there    are 
sponslblUty  Co  pass  on  from  one  generation      those  who  talk   of   the   future   as   If   It   were 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott  I  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRiaS     BT     OORDON     ALLOTT.     US.     SENATOR. 

Colorado  Schixjl  of  Mines.  Golden.  Colo  , 

JuNt  2,   1967 

President  ChlUl.s.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustee*,  faculty  members,  students,  and 
friends.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  hen  today  and 
be  a«ked  to  give  what  has  long  been  called 
"a  commencement  speech  '  at  the  graduation 
ceremony  of  this  great  school 

Whether  graduate  or  undergraduate,  the 
fact  that  you  are  here  and  about  to  happily 
participate  In  this  day.  Is  In  Itself  procif  of 
your   perseverance 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  la  unique. 
Few  other  institutions  of  learning  require  as 
much  from  their  students  for  their  profes- 
sional degrees. 

No  other  sets  higher  standards  for  Its 
graduates. 

No  other  of  comparable  size  la  superior 
In  the  nine  disciplines  in  which  professional 
degrees  are  ottered. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  President  and 
faculty  the  School  of  Mines  has  remained  a 
leader  in  the  search  f'>r  knowledge  of  the 
world  In  which  we  live  You  have  never  for- 
gotten you  are  concerned  with  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  life  possible — our  natural 
resources,  of  minerals,  air  and  water 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  hiis  a  repu- 
tation for  excellence,  for  breadth  and  depth 
of  Its  curriculum,  and  Us  faculty  You.  a.s  a 
school,  are  a  part  of  the  soil  and  the  min- 
erals, the  materials  and  the  Industry  of  our 
State. 

EMBAllK.\TION 

Commencement  for  each  new  tjenerutlnn. 
means  embarkation  Into  a  world  of  new 
things — new  Idea-s — new  problem.^  For  my 
generation  it  was  a  depression,  the  dust  b<:)wl. 
worldwide  economic  ch.tos.  and  a  world  war. 
For  you,  too.  there  are  problems  To  name  a 
few;  Vietnam,  worldwide  hunger,  the  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  the  population  explo- 
sion. And  to  you  falls  the  task--  which  all 
the  generations  that  have  gone  before  you 
have  failed  to  completely  discharge— the 
biLlldlng  of  bridges  of  l.iw  of  Justice,  and  of 
peace  between  Nations,  both  old  and  new. 
Intimately  connected  with  all  this.  Is  the 
need  for  wisdom  in  conserving  the  vast  nat- 
ural resources  And  here  Is  where  you  can 
make  a  particular  contribution  as  graduates 
of  this  Rchool 

TouEfi  also  Is  the  enormous  task  of  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  of  the  pa.st  -of  rebuild- 
ing and  rehabilitating  our  environment  so 
that  once  again  it  will  serve  human  nee<l  and 
not  serve  to  degrade  human  life   Yours  Is  the 


to  another.  But  your  education  you  have 
received  here  has  provided  you  with  the  skills 
and  the  burning  desire  to  rectify  these  errors 
of  the  past  To  those  of  you  going  on  to 
graduate  school  will  you  keep  true  con- 
servation as  an  Ideal  so  as  not  to  pass  on  the 
pollution  with  which  man  has  surrounded 
himself? 

Tou  and  I.  though  of  different  generations. 
are  bound  by  a  number  of  common  ties  We 
are.  I  hope,  rational  human  beings  seeking 
•olutlons  to  enormous  problems.  But  we  are 


such  an  independent  force  This  Is  decadent 
thinking  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  set  down 
as  a  great  lesson  learned  from  science  that 
anything  Is  possible  In  principle  will  be  done 
If  people  want  to  do  It  I  mean,  really  wane 
to  do  It. 

So.  when  we  try  to  avoid  this  crisis  men- 
tality, this  knee-jerk  reaction  to  problems, 
by  asking  ourselves,  "what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen''" what  we  really  mean  Is:  "What  do 
we    want    to   happen''" 

To    Illustrate  .   ,   .  witness    the    most    sig- 


nificant contribution  of  this  very  school  In 
oil  shale  research. 

E.uller  study  into  feasible  means  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  shale  had  come  almost  to 
a  complete  halt  some  years  before,  and  thf 
AnvU  Points  pilot  plant  at  Rifle.  Colorado 
was  virtually  Idle  Recognizing  this  growing 
void  In  efforts  to  achieve  a  technological 
break-through  In  this  Imporwnt  area  of 
future  resource  development,  the  Research 
Foundation  of  your  school  ...  in  cons'.rt 
with  industry  .  .  .  pioneered  a  new  effort 
in  1904  that  literally  breathed  new  life  Into 
an  Industry  with  enough  potential  economic 
Impict  to  stagger  the  Imagination  And  the 
events  today  In  the  Near  Ea-^t  show  the  wis- 
dom of  this  fore.slght.  There  Is  no  waiting 
for  the  crisis  of  a  world-wide  petroleum 
shortage  by  this  con.sortlum,  Instead  their 
effort  is  to  prevent  the  crisis. 

Many  a  commencement  speak'^r  h.is  told 
the  new  generation  coming  up.  "The  future 
Is  yours.  "Well— yes.  It  Is  That  Is.  If  you  are 
willing  to  exert  yourself  You  can  capture 
this  elusive  future  with  ule.is.  And  you  mu.s: 
have  the  energy  to  tninslate  those  ideas  into 
valueb. 

ma:.-  ll■^s  POWER 
Man  h:'.s  more  [xiwer  than  he  realizes  Man 
today  has  p<^wer  to  make  life  for  all  humane 
not  only  bearable  but  abundant,  useful,  dig- 
nified, and  yes  even  creative  But  we  cannot 
leave  this  power  In  a  neutral  Rear.  We  must 
st.^rt  today  applying  that  power.  If  we  wait 
too  much  longer  we  will  paint  ourselves  Into 
a  corner. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  say  to  ourselves, 
"given  time,  things  will  sort  themselves  out'. 
For  we  have  no  more  time  I  repeat,  the  world 
Is  doubling  Its  human  population  every  forty 
years. 

Hence,  it  well  behooves  us  to  take  a  long- 
range  look  at  man  and  his  problems.  We 
mu.st.  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  look  Into 
the  future  from  the  platform  of  the  present 
to  determine  where  ni.ii^  Is  heading  Having 
made  this  determination  we  must  start  nu* 
to  do  soinethlnK  alxiut  It 

H.iving  looked  Into  the  future,  though,  we 
mu.st  not  panic  We  must  not.  for  example 
look  at  this  portentlous  problem  of  a  dou- 
bling world  population  in  forty  years,  go 
Into  contortions  of  thoughtless  emotional- 
ism, and  come  up  with  a  fudden  cure-all— 
p.nother  panacea — to  provide  food,  housing 
and  security  for  all 

That.  I  believe.  leads  to  crisis  mentality 
Just  as  It  has  In  the  past  when  any  problem 
looms  suddenly  and  with  foreboding  on  the 
horizon. 

It  Is  m  another  area,  but  let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  what  I  am  dlscu.sslng: 

The    year    was     1957     The    Soviet    Union 
startled  the  world— and.  I  nilcht  add,  shocked 
American   pride — by   sending   into   orbit   the 
first   .satellite    They   caUed    It    Sputnik— and 
that  little  chunk  of  metal  shook  Washington 
as  It  had  not  been  shaken  before. 
Crisis   mentality   took   over. 
Not  only  did  we  find  over-reaction  In  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  among  the  press,  the  ed- 
ucators, the  social  observers,  economists    We 
were  told  this  was  now  "the  age  of  Sputnik  '. 
as  If  nothing  el.se  matt«'red. 
All  called  for  immediate  action. 
And    action    there    was     Yes.    the    Nation 
acted! 

And  we  very   nearly  had  chaos  as  well 
There  were  demands  that  oiu-  educational 
sy.stem  be  changed. 

There  were,  and  are  now.  some  serious  and 
thoughtful  people— intelligent  men— who 
su«ges.t  that  college  courses  be  retooled  In 
t*rms  of  space  science  They  want  to  sub- 
ordinate liberal  arUs.  history,  religion,  litera- 
ture and  the  earthbound  sciences  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  U)tem  pole 

Wfuid  It  not  have  been  possible  to  »p- 
proach  the  problem  more  calmly?  Was  It 
mandatory   that    we   give    up    the   American 


principle  of  calm  approach  to  complex  prob- 
lems just  to  throw  a  small  round  sphere  into 

the  sky?  ,  . 

Were  American  physicists,  engineers  and 
technicians  somehow  to  be  considered  feeble- 
minded because  they  had  concentrated  on 
developing  advanced  circuitry  and  cygro- 
genlcs  rather  than  concentrating  in  the  area 
of  building  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  ver- 
sion of  what  wafi  essentially  a  rocket  engine 
of  the  1940's7  I  think  not. 

But  crisis  mentality  exploded  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Everything  had  to  be  refocused  to 
the  overpowering  urge  to  get  something  Into 

the  air,  ,    ^   - 

With  this  historic  perspective  In  mind  I 
think  the  term  "crisis  mentality"  might  be 
defined  as  an  alarmist  reaction  to  vexing  and 
intricate  problems.  Thoee  problems  could 
more  often  than  not  be  solved — I  mean  ac- 
tually solved — by  the  application  of  logic  and 
reason  along  with  a  large  dose  of  perservex- 
J^J^ce — rather  than  by  hasty  application  of  a 
do-lt-all-now  panacea.  For  one  of  the  In- 
evitable results  of  the  latter  Is  frustration 
or  despair  as  the  results  fall  to  measure  up 
to  overheated  expectations.  This  Is  followed 
by  a  sort-of  apathy,  to  be  relieved  only  by 
the  whlpped-up  excitement  of  a  new  crisis 
la  a  new  field. 

THE    COMPLEXITY    OF    THE    20TH    CENTURY 

Certainly  one  reason  the  crisis  mentality 
Is  so  much  In  evidence  in  our  time  Is  the  In- 
creased complexity  of  our  environment.  To 
approach  the  challenging  demands  of  our 
world  rationally  and  effectively,  we  dally 
need  more  knowledge  about  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  nature  of  his  universe. 

These  things  used  to  be  very  simple.  The 
universe  was  Infinite  and  that  was  that.  To- 
day I  understand  there  Is  considerable  dis- 
cussion over  whether  or  not  It  Is  constantly 
expanding  or  oscillating  or  remaining  rela- 
tively stable. 

And  we  have  discovered — I  should  say 
more  properly  you  In  the  audience  and  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women  like  you 
have  discovered — that  matter  Is  not  Just 
matter  It  Is  all  sorts  of  little  blU  and  pieces 
of  energy  that  pop  out  when  you  crack  an 
atom  open  or  even  when  you  Jtist  bump  them 
a  bit. 

And  now  that  we  have  discovered  coherent 
light— this  remarkable  thing  that  comes  out 
of  the  end  of  a  laser — we  find  out  all  sorts 
of  new  things  about  light  and  what  It  can 
do — all  quite  unheard  of  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday. 

But  this  Is  not  yesterday.  It  Is  already 
today  and  pretty  soon  It  will  be  tomorrow. 
And  here  Is  where  my  concerns  lie. 

Unfortunately,  crisis  mentality  has.  gov- 
ernmentally,  become  a  way  of  life.  Those 
who  rely  upon  It  as  such  too  often  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  until  a  crisis — sometimes 
easily  predictable — develops.  As  I  said,  In 
many  fields  we  have  the  required  knowl- 
edge— and  the  required  power — to  act.  But 
we  do  not. 

Another  and  more  recent  governmental 
example  of  this  crisis  mentality  in  action 
comes  to  mind. 

The  seven  percent  tax  credit  to  encourage 
modernization  or  expansion  of  plant  capac- 
ity is  a  case  In  point.  A  complicated  one, 
but  a  case  nonetheless. 

First,  the  economy  was  over-heating. 
There  was  threat  of  runaway  Inflation  In- 
stead of  planned  Inflation.  The  panic  button 
sounded.  And  the  seven  percent  investment 
tax  credit  was  removed. 

Then  there  was  a  business  slowdown.  It 
looked  as  though  things  might  get  worse. 
Again  the  alarums  were  sounded,  and  'the 
trumpets  blew. 

And  so  It  was  requested  that  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  be  reinstated. 

Place  yourself  In  the  jxjsltlon  of  an  Amer- 
ican businessman.  He  does  not  know 
whether  to  buy  or  to  sell,  whether  to  expand 


or  retrench,  to  build  or  not  to  build,  to  in- 
crease his  Inventory  or  to  clear  his  shelves 
and  warehouses. 

Becatise  It  has  been  treated  as  a  quick- 
cure  panacea,  the  seven  percent  tax  credit 
has  become  an  economic  albatross. 

THE    rEDESALIST     PAPERS 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  gave  to  the  United  States 
a  constitution  which,  despite  great  Civil  War, 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience. 
For  the  most  part  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  young — Alexander  Hamilton, 
for  example,  was  only  thirty  and  James  Mad- 
ison only  thlrty-slx — ^but  young  or  old,  It  was 
an  enormously  gifted  group  of  men  who  were 
assembled  In  Philadelphia  on  May  14,  1787. 

Between  October,  1787  and  May,  1788,  a 
total  of  elghty-flve  lengthy  articles  In  de- 
fense of  the  constitution  were  published, 
most  of  which  appeared  in  the  New  Tork 
newspapers.  They  were  the  Joint  effort  of 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  Madison.  The  very 
first  of  these  articles  in  what  we  know  today 
as  the  "Federalist  Papers"  was  written  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  in  It  he  made  direct 
reference  to  the  crisis  mentaUty.  Said  Hamil- 
ton: 

"It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  It 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  their  conduct  and  example, 
to  decide  the  important  question  whether 
societies  of  men  are  really  capable  or  not  of 
establishing  good  government  from  reflec- 
tion and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  forever 
destined  to  depend  for  their  political  consti- 
tutions on  accident  and  force." 

We  have  our  choice  today;  to  follow  the 
path  of  reflection  and  choice  or  to  depend 
upon  accident  and  force.  Is  this  not  really 
Just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  merit  of 
the  future  is  that  we  can  exert  our  worth, 
our  Ideas,  and   try  to  validate  our   values? 

CHALLENGE    OF    THE    TOTING 

Your  challenge,  and  the  alternative  to  the 
crisis  mentality.  Is  to  Join  together  the  forces 
of  the  old  and  the  new;  experience  and  ex- 
periment; history  and  destiny;  the  world  of 
men  and  world  of  science. 

It  Is  to  project  the  future,  with  courage, 
confidence  and  decision,  prepare  for  It,  guide 
It. 

How  well  you  achieve  this  synthesis  will  be 
the  measure  of  your  generation. 


of  a  new  world.  We  entreat  almighty  God  to 
enlighten  your  minds  and  strengthen  yotir 
determination  to  alert  public  opinion  and 
Involve  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Educators, 
It  Is  your  task  to  awaken  In  persons,  from 
their  earliest  years  a  love  for  the  people  who 
live  in  misery.  Gentlemen  of  the  press,  it  is 
up  to  you  to  place  before  our  eyes  the  story 
of  the  efforts  exerted  to  promote  mutual  as- 
sistance among  peoples,  as  well  as  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  miseries  which  men  tend  to  for- 
get In  order  to  qiUet  their  consciences.  Thus 
at  least  the  wealthy  will  know  that  the  poor 
stand  outside  their  doors  waiting  to  receive 
some  left-overs  from  their  banquets. 

Government  officials,  it  Is  your  concern  to 
mobilize  your  peoples  to  form  a  more  effec- 
tive world  solidarity,  and  above  all  to  make 
them  accept  the  necessary  taxes  on  their 
luxuries  and  their  wasteful  expenditures.  In 
order  to  bring  about  development  and  to 
save  the  peace.  Delegates  to  International 
organizations.  It  depends  on  you  to  see  that 
the  dangerous  and  futile  rivalry  of  power 
should  give  place  to  collaboration  which  Is 
friendly,  peaceful,  and  free  of  vested  Inter- 
ests, In  order  to  achieve  a  responsible  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  In  which  all  men  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  flnd  their  fulflllment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presume  to  con- 
strue the  words  of  Pope  Paul  to  any  par- 
tisan end.  But  the  message  is  unequivo- 
cal: human  rights,  human  dignity,  and 
peace. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions — the  establishment 
of  minimum  universal  standards  of  hu- 
man dignity,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 


POPE  PAUL'S  ENCYCLICAL  "ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  PEOPLES"  ELO- 
QUENT PLEA  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AND  HUMAN  DIGNITY— XCIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  has  authored  a 
truly  remarkable  encyclical  "On  the  De- 
velopment of  Peoples." 

Pope  Paul  has  eloquently  pleaded  the 
cause  of  mankind,  emphasizing  man's 
inherent  dignty  and  his  solidarity. 

The  words  of  the  Holy  Father  have 
special  meaning  for  the  advocates  of  the 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  Pope  Paul  has  stated  with 
great  eloquence  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  emphasize  during  every  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  in  hopes  of  persuad- 
ing the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

In  his  "Final  Appeal,"  the  pontiff  spoke 
to  men  of  good  will  when  he  wrote: 

Finally  we  turn  to  all  men  of  good  will 
who  believe  that  the  way  to  peace  Ues  in  the 
area  of  development.  Delegates  to  Interna- 
tional organizations,  government  officials, 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  educators:  all  of 
you,  each  In  your  own  way,  are  the  builders 


CREDIT  UNIONS  AS  A  TOOL  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  J.  Wil- 
liams has  written  a  most  perceptive  and 
informative  report  for  the  Ohio  State 
Legal  Service  Association  on  the  credit 
union  movement  and  its  value  as  a  tool 
in  the  fight  against  poverty.  The  report 
points  out  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  providing  an  economic  alternative  to 
the  higher  interest  rates,  the  higher 
prices,  and  the  inferior  service  that  lower 
income  groups  receive.  Fighting  such  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor  in  these 
fields  is  an  important  step  in  breaking  the 
perpetual  ties  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

"The  credit  union  movement  encour- 
ages escape  from  this  cycle  by  providing 
benefits  to  lower  income  families  that  are 
presently  available  only  to  upper-  and 
middle-income  groups.  These  benefits  in- 
clude loaning  money  to  members  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest  without  unman- 
ageable service  charges  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  thrift  and  saving.  This 
leads  to  better  Income  manstgement  for 
participants  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

As  a  membership-operated  concern, 
the  credit  imion  also  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  community  action  work  by  pro- 
viding a  tool  for  helping  the  poor  help 
themselves.  In  this  sense  the  credit  union 
movement  is  an  educational  program, 
serving  to  teach  its  members  the  talents 
of  running  their  own  business  and  man- 
aging their  own  resources.  Thus,  it  not 
only  ends  discrimination  in  the  money 
market,  but  also  helps  educationally  to 
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break  the  oft- discussed  and  tenacious 
circle  of  poverty. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  credit 
union  movement  and  the  significant  in- 
novation It  represents  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Williams'  report  entitled  'Organizing  the 
Credit  Union,  a  Self-Help  Enterprise"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obga}<izing  the  CREtiiT  Unio.n     a  Self-Help 

Enterprise 

(By  J.  Williams) 

OVERVIEW    or    POVEKTT 

There  ar«  approximately  thirty  five  mil- 
lion poor  people  in  our  affluent  society  On 
a  percenuige  basis,  this  total  alarmingly 
equals  18'Tj  of  the  population  Of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  has  been  said  that  every- 
one baa  a  chance  to  succeed  almost  wltnout 
really  trying.  Obviously  some  people  have 
been  ddng  more  succeeding  than  others  or 
perbapa  succeeding  at  the  expense  of  others 

Tbla  paper  will  review  the  plight  of  the 
miUtons  of  poor  people  who  are  separated 
from  the  good  things  of  Ufe  In  many  In- 
■tancee.  even  from  the  bare  necessities  of  life 

Sometimes,  the  poor  are  second  and  third 
generation  welfare  recipients  Usually,  these 
persons  have  large  f  imlHes  Where  this  Is  not 
the  caae.  lack  of  training,  poor  health  and  or 
advanced  age  are  contributing  factors.  In 
this  climate,  the  poor  feels  frustrated,  bitter. 
locked  In  and  without  hope.  They  commonly 
live  from  payday  to  payday  or  from  unem- 
ployment check  to  unemployment  check  or 
from  welfare  check  to  weU.ire  check  without 
plan  or  purpoae.  For  all  practical  apfjear- 
ancea,   the  poor  are  literally  defeated  souls. 

MA&KET    PLACE 

When  the  poor  venture  Into  the  "market 
place**  to  borrow  money  or  to  purchase  ap- 
pliances, clothing,  furniture  etc  .  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  victimized  is  staggering  to 
the  Imagination  This  occurs  because  avail- 
able caab  Is  low  and  the  cost  will  involve 
credit.  Therein  lies  trouble  Unable  to  secure 
credit  at  old  time,  reputable  establishments. 
the  only  solution  is  to  patronize  the  "doUar 
down"  merchant. 

rrom  the  beginning,  the  prices  at  such 
places  may  vary  anywhere  from  50"  to  100' 
over  prices  for  similar  items  at  other  stores. 
When  this  disadvantage  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  Installment  contracts  which  In- 
cludes Mdd-on  provisions,  hidden  charges  for 
credit  reports,  late  payment  fees.  etc..  the 
Xact  tbat  "the  poor  pay  more"  Is  understood. 

The  picture  gets  worse  when  the  fxxjr  bor- 
row money.  Interest  rates  charged  by  debt 
adjusters,  debt  proratera,  loan  sharks,  pawn 
shops  and  finance  companies  may  go  as  high 
as  48%.  In  addition,  there  are  charges  for 
Ufe  insurance,  credit  reports,  service  charges 
and  the  like. 

WKXD    rOB    AN    ECONOMIC    ALTERNATTVE 

A  review  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  with  Us 
degrading  by-products:  eg .  hopelessness. 
fear,  frustration,  etc  .  reveals  that  there  is 
need  for  an  alternative  for  the  poor.  An  eco- 
nomic alternative  creates  a  choice.  The 
privilege  of  a  choice  stimulates  competition 
for  the  consumers  dollar  which  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer  Middle  class  and 
wealthy  people,  for  example,  may  shop  at 
Macy's  or  Olmbel's  for  merchandise,  depend- 
ing upon  which  has  the  better  sale  Or.  they 
may  borrow  money,  for  example,  from  New 
York  Manufacturers  and  Trust  or  Chase 
Manhattan  Banks,  depending  upon  which 
has  the  lower  interest  rates  on  loans.  Not  so 
for  the  poor.  They  either  deal  with  the  high 
cost  "dollar  down"  merchant  or  loan  sharks 
and  finance  companies  who  charge  high  rates 
of  interest.  Clearly,  there  Is  nee<r^or  an  eco- 
nomic alternative.  ^ 


CHEDFT    VNION     FILLS    THE     NEED 

The  Credit  Union  Is  Ideally  suited  to  ail 
the  need.  .Members  f>ool  their  savings  as  a 
hedge  against  emergencies  and  economic 
exploitation.  Loans  are  usually  granted  for 
any  provident  and  productive  purpose  Mem- 
bers are  taught  to  separate  thi-lr  money 
shopping  from  their  shopping  for  goods  if 
a  member  finds  a  good  buy  (-n  a  television 
set  he  Is  encouraged  to  borrow  the  money 
for  the  piircha.se  from  the  Credit  Union  and 
not  sign  a  questionable  sales  con..ract  at  the 
store 

Being  poor  will  not  prevent  :i  person  from 
receiving  every  con.sideratlon  the  Credit 
Union  can  offer  In  the  Credit  Union,  the 
mo.st  Important  security  for  a  loan  Is  the 
character  of  the  Individual. 

DEriNmoN     A.VD    BRIEF    HISTORY 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  describes 
a  "Federal  Credit  Union"  as  a  cooperative 
association  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  provisluu-s  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  thrift  among  its  members  and 
creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provident  or 
productive  purposes.  Federal  Credit  Unions 
are  corporations  chartered  by  the  United 
States  to  operate  among  well-defined  groups 
with  a  strong  common  bond 

Generally  speaking.  Credit  Unions  are  part 
of  a  world  wide  plan  for  the  economic  bet- 
terment of  mankind  The  Credit  Union 
movement  was  started  approximately  118 
years  ago  In  Germany.  Frledrlch  Wilhelm 
Raitlelsen  organized  the  Union  In  Aid  of 
Impoverished  Farmers  '  becau.ie  of  the  fact 
that  unfair  and  oppressive  rat«'B  of  Interest 
were  cliarged  them  for  credit  The  Credit 
Union  movement  first  came  to  North  Amer- 
ica via  Canada  In  1909  Alphonse  Des  Jar- 
dins  initiated  the  first  Credit  Union  In  this 
country  In  1909  In  New  Hampshire  Edward 
A  FUene.  a  Bo.ston  merchant.  w;us  respon- 
sible f'T  the  rapid  spread  of  Credit  Unions 
In  the  Un'ted  .States 

T^e  United  States  Federal  Credit  Union 
Art  w.is  pa.%.<ied  In  1934  Today  there  are 
22  600  federally  chartered  Credit  Unions  In 
the  United  .States  These  Credit  Unions  have 
IH  millton  artlve  accounts  with  $U  Mlhon 
In  assets 

In  Latin  .America  after  only  4'2  years 
of  American  assistance  Credit  Unions  have 
Increa.sed  from  432  to  2  216;  the  membership 
from  124  000  to  590,000  and  tlie  assets  from 
#4  2  minion  to  »41  4  million 

There  are  at  present,  forty-seven  OEO- 
funded  Credit  Unions  serving  low  Income 
families.  These  Credit  Unions  offer  gre.it 
promise  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  more  and 
more  of  the  pixT  the  advantages  of  Credit 
Union  membership  At  the  end  of  \9m.  OEO- 
funded  Credit  Unlnn.s  had  19000  members 
and  $785,000  in  assets.  In  terms  of  people. 
thi.s  means  that  each  year.  9,0iX)  loans  with 
a  cumulative  value  of  over  91  million,  are 
being  made  to  people  who  cannot  get  such 
jusslstance  from  other  f.nanclal  Institutions. 

BA.SIC    OBJEC-rlVEa 

The  basic  objective  of  a  Credit  Union  Is 
to  make  credit  for  provident  purposes  more 
available  to  people  of  small  means,  thereby, 
helping  to  stabilize  the  credit  structure  cf 
the  United  States  Credit  Unions  exist  and 
fl^i'jrish  primarily  because  they  promote 
thrift  and  provide  credit  at  reasonable  rates 
for  people  of  small  means.  Not  for  profit, 
not  for  charity,  but  for  service"  has  become 
the  slogan  of  the  Credit  Union  movement. 
The  true  success  of  any  Credit  Union  is 
measured  not  by  the  amount  of  dividends 
It  pays,  nor  by  the  amount  of  money  it  ac- 
cum'.ilites  but  by  how  well  It  serves  Its 
members,  hfiw  well  It  helps  them  form  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  how  well  It  helps  to  teach 
them  to  control  their  finances  Real  thrift, 
however,  goes  far  t>eond  the  mere  amassing 
of  money  In  a  Credit  Union  the  savings 
members  accumulations  are  used  to  make 
loans  to  other  members,   granted   upon  the 


Judgment  of  officials  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers for  that  purpose  Thus,  savings  are  not 
hoarded,  but  are  put  to  work  by  enabling 
members  to  provide  not  only  for  neces.slties 
and  emergencies,  but  also  by  helping  them 
raise  their  general  standard  of  living  as 
well  The  supreme  objective  of  any  Fedenil 
Credit  Union  Is  to  a?slst  lt.s  members 
through  systematic  thrift  and  the  wise  use 
of  credit  to  obtain  more  of  the  things  that 
n.aKo  their  lives  richer  and  more  satisfying 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  strengthen- 
ing  their  over-all  financial  security. 

In  the  UPO  program.  It  was  Initially  feared 
that  although  Credit  Union  objectives  were 
noble,  dealing  with  poor  credit  risks  would 
soon  render  the  program  meanlngle.'s  to  the 
people  It  was  deslttncd  to  serve  This  has  no: 
been  the  case  Tvi'o-thirds  of  the  Credit  Un- 
ions In  the  program  paid  dividends  at  the 
prA  of  196'5  The  bulk  of  the  losses,  less  than 
1 ":  .  were  Incurred  during  the  first  year  o! 
operation  This  Is  a  remarkable  record  since 
most  Credit  Unions  are  located  In  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  private  firms  and  are  Inac- 
cessible to  low-Income  groups 

Because  some  method  wixs  needed  to  teach 
budgeting  skills  and  promote  savings  among 
the  poor  at  the  Inception  of  the  Poverty 
program,  the  OiUce  of  EL-uiiomlc  Opportunity 
was  persuaded  to  consider  how  the  unique 
characteristics  and  objectives  of  Credit  Un- 
ions would  t)eneflt  the  poverty  stricken  fam- 
ily In  order  to  further  achieve  goals  en- 
vLsloned  by  OEO.  staff  members  Insist  that 
each  borrower  include  in  his  monthly  or 
weekly  repayment,  at  least  a  small  amount 
fur  savings.  Since  Credit  Union  membershjp 
Is  tied  Ui  consumer  education,  members  a.'e 
consUintly  urged  to  save.  The  basic  objec- 
tlvffi  of  Credit  Unions  serving  low-Income 
families  are  the  same  as  all  Credit  Unions 
Tlie  only  difference  Is  the  degree  of  urgency 

LEGAL    REQl'IREMENTS 

A  Credit  Union  Is  simply  a  group  of  people 
who  save  their  money  together  and  make 
lixins  to  each  other  at  low  Interest  rates 
Each  Credit  Union  Is  organized  by  members 
of  a  particular  group,  such  as  people  who 
work  for  the  same  employer  (occupational), 
or,  who  belong  to  the  same  fraternal  order 
church,  labor  union  lassoclatlonal) ;  or.  who 
live  In  the  same  community  (community ^ 
Occupational  groups  require  a  minimum  po- 
tential membership  of  100  employees  by  a 
single  employer.  Assoclatlonal  groups  require 
a  minimum  membership  of  200  members,  and 
a  community  group,  200  potential  families. 
Most  Credit  Unions  serving  low-income  fam- 
ilies through  community  action  programs 
are  organized  on  an  association  basis.  There 
win  be  a  fairly  wide  latitude  In  the  field  of 
membership  of  a  Consumer  Action  Program 
a.ssoclatlonal  type  group.  An  example  of  the 
wording  used  In  the  field  of  membership  for 
Friendship  House  Community  Federal  Credit 
Union  of  Washington,  D  C.  reads  as  follows 

'Persons  enrolled  and  participating  with- 
in the  past  twelve  months  In  neighborhood 
development  programs  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  which  are  administered 
by  Friendship  House  In  Washington.  DC. 
who  live  within  the  area  bounded  by  East 
Capitol  Street  on  the  north.  South  Capitol 
Street  on  the  west  and  the  .Anacostia  River 
on  the  south  and  east:  employees  and  cur- 
rently registered  volunteers  of  participating 
agencies  of  the  United  Planning  Organlzi- 
tlon  who  work  In  neighborhood  development 
programs  administered  by  Friendship  House 
In  the  above  described  area:  employees  of 
this  credit  union:  members  of  their  Imme- 
diate families:  and  organizations  of  such 
persons  " 

Although  Credit  Union  policies  are  set  by 
the  individual  membership  or  by  their  se- 
lected officials,  each  group  functions  under 
a  federal  or  state  charter  and  their  financial 
operations  are  reviewed  and  supervised  by 
the  Government  or  State.  E>etall8  for  forma- 
tion   Including    role    of    the    lncorp)orators. 
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functions  of  the  keyman.  form  of  organlza- 
Uon  certificate,  etc..  may  be  found  In  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Pamphlet  (HEW,  No.  506) 
entitled  "Completing  the  Organization  of  a 
Federal  Credit  Union." 

Federal  requirements  and  State  of  Ohio 
requirements  for  formation  of  Credit  Unions 
are  very  similar.  Each  will  require  a  strong 
common  bond.  Filing  fees  will  vary  slightly. 

OEO  is  not  a  chartering  agency  and  will 
therefore  not  have  legal  requirements  con- 
cerning formation  of  Credit  Unions.  In  those 
Credit  Unions  funded  by  OEO,  the  Boards  and 
respective  committees  are  encouraged  to  have 
representation  from  the  poor.  This  condition 
in  no  way  creates  a  problem,  since  the  con- 
cept Is  basic  In  the  Credit  Union  operation. 

SCOPE   or  OPERATION 

Credit  Unions  serving  low-income  families 
have  a  single,  two-part  objective — promotion 
of  systematic  savings  and  extension  of  low 
cost  credit  to  all  persons  of  the  target  popu- 
lation who  have  been  previously  excluded 
from  these  services  by  existing  financial 
institutions.  Credit  Unions  lend  themselves 
to  the  economic  growth  and  enrichment  of 
both  the  adult  and  youth  In  the  community. 
In  Washington.  DC,  permission  has  been 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  D.C. 
Public  School  System  to  establish  money 
management  classes  and  school-located 
Junior  Credit  Unions.  Demonstration  pro- 
grams are  under  way  in  certain  target  areas 
to  provide  low-Income  Credit  Union  mem- 
bers with  discount  buying  privileges  In 
selected  retail  stores.  Although  the  Credit 
Union  In  the  Consumer  Action  Program  is 
designed  to  benefit  low-Income  families,  all 
persons  in  the  community  are  urged  to  par- 
ticipate, including  rich  and  poor,  business- 
man and  wage  earner,  churches  and  pool 
room  operators  The  underlying  concept  is  a 
merger  of  the  "haves"  vrith  the  "have  nota", 
thereby,  raising  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
community  through  a  painless  re-dlstrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  wealth.  Further,  when  a  cross 
section  of  the  target  area  participate  In  huge 
numbers,  the  law  of  averages,  coupled  with 
the  power  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  Is  likely 
to  function  favorably.  This  thesis  has  been 
highly  successful  in  the  Insurance  industry. 

FUNDING 

Usually.  Credit  Unions  are  initiated  and 
run  by  volunteers  until  they  are  able  to  hire 
full  time  staff.  This  process  naturally,  takes 
quite  a  few  years.  Most  Credit  Unions  par- 
Ueipating  In  CAP  programs  are  funded  by 
OEO  for  three  full  time  staff  members  plus 
expenses  for  operation,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $25,000  per  year.  The  reason  for  this 
level  of  funding  is"  two-fold:  a)  There  are 
thousands  of  low-Income  families  who  need 
financial  counselling  and  instruction  In 
money  management  immediately,  which 
would  require  full  time  personnel  plus,  b)  a 
full  time  staff  encouraging  all  eligible  per- 
sons to  Join,  will  hasten  the  time  when  the 
Credit  Union  will  become  self-sustaining, 
thereby,  reducing  the  amount  of  subsidy  re- 
quired In  the  long  run.  Regardless,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  community  based  Credit 
Union  not  being  well  on  the  way  to  a  self 
sustaining  operation  after  say,  four  (4) 
years.  It  is  significant  to  state,  that  Credit 
Unions  should  be  organized  wherever  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  economic  alternative  for 
marginal  families,  funding  notwithstanding. 

MEMBERSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

Individuals  who  meet  the  field  of  member- 
ship requirements  are  eligible  to  Join  by  pay- 
ing an  entrance  fee  of  twenty  five  cents  (25 
cents)  plus,  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  their 
first  share.  In  the  absence  of  five  dollars  and 
twenty  five  cents  ($5.25),  an  eligible  person 
may  join  by  paying  as  little  as  fifty  cents  (50 
cents);  (35  cents  entrance  fee  plus  25  cents 
installment  on  first  share).  The  Credit 
Union  Board  may.  by  resolution,  reduce  the 
entrance   fee    for   minors   to   ten   cents    (10 


cents) ,  In  an  effort  to  encourage  them  to  de- 
velop early  thrift  habits. 

In  the  low-Income  Credit  Union.  Indi- 
viduals are  introduced  to  the  program 
through  community  organizations,  referrals, 
social  service  agencies,  community  and 
block  clubs,  posters  placed  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  Jointly-sponsored  mailings  with 
other  component  programs  In  which  com- 
munity persons  are  directly  receiving  serv- 
ices or  volunteering  their  time.  The  most 
rewarding  of  all  referrals  are  those  made  by 
an  already  benefit  receiving  member.  This 
member  Is  able  to  tell  first  hand,  how  easy 
it  Is  to  Join  and  how  saving  a  few  cents 
quickly  adds  up  to  many  dollars.  The  Credit 
Union  is  not  concerned  about  how  much  the 
member  saves,  rather  the  rhythm. 

MEMBERSHIP    BENEFITS 

In  the  Washington  area,  potential  mem- 
bers are  constantly  told  about  four  (4)  ben- 
efits resulting  from  Credit  Union  member- 
ship: namely, 

(a)  Life  Savings  Insurance — for  each  dol- 
lar of  savings  In  the  Credit  Union,  there  is 
a  dollar  of  Life  Insurance,  usually  up  to 
$2,000  without  cost  to  the  member.  Two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000),  in  savings  will 
create  a  $4,000  estate.  This  is  true  for  sav- 
ings deposited  before  age  55.  Between  age  55 
and  70,  life  Insurance  benefits  are  on  a 
graduated  table.  There  is  no  life  Insurance 
for  savings  deposited  after  age  70. 

(b)  Loan  Protection  Insurance — all  loans 
to  members  are  covered  by  life  Insurance 
without  cost  to  the  member.  This  protec. 
tlon  also  ceases  at  age  70. 

(c)  Money  Orders  usually  are  sold  to 
members  for  a  flat  fee  of  twenty  cents  up 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  Since  many  low- 
Income  families  pay  bills  in  this  fashion,  the 
savings  accumulate  quite  rapidly. 

(d)  Members  learn  to  save  small  sums 
regularly  without  difficulty.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  members  are  furnished  saving 
aids:  e.g.,  dime  savers  which  hold  three 
dollars  and  quarter  savers  which  hold  five 
dollars  plus,  other  kinds  of  banks  and  coin 
holders. 

Other  membership  benefits  consists  of  in- 
novative Credit  Union  hours  and  that  of  bor- 
rowing at  regulated  low  interest  rates.  In 
addition,  dividends  are  earned  on  savings 
accounts.  Since  for  many  members  the  Cred- 
it Union  is  their  only  form  of  banking,  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  world  of  finance  Is 
another  benefit. 

ADMINISTRATI.JN 

A  Credit  Union  is  member  owned  and  con- 
trolled. The  members  themselves  elect  the 
officials  who  carry  on  the  dally  business. 
Nonetheless,  these  officials  and  employees 
are  responsible  to  the  members  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  business.  This  democratic 
feature  of  the  Credit  Union  operation  has 
made  It  very  appealing  to  low-income  per- 
sons who  have  been  historically  left  out  of 
the  decision  making  process.  They  are  given 
to  understand  that  each  member  has  only 
one  vote  regardless  of  whether  he  has  five 
dollars  in  the  Credit  Union  or  $5,000.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March  of  this  year  when  the  nine  UPO  Cred- 
it Unions  were  holding  their  second  annual 
membership  meetings,  the  participation  by 
community  residents  was  highly  encourag- 
ing. Plain  citizens  were  asking  questions 
about  Credit  Union  lending  policies,  savings 
policies,  promotion  policies,  etc.,  which  was 
not  unlike  questions  which  may  have  been 
asked  at  the  annual  meeting  of  AT&T. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  set  all  policies.  The  Credit  Committee 
wrtu  approve  or  reject  loans  and  the  Super- 
visory Committee  will  audit  the  books  quar- 
terly. The  office  of  the  Credit  Union  Coordi- 
nator at  UPO  Central  Staff  Headquarters 
acts  as  technical  adviser  to  the  nine  Credit 
Unions.  Central  staff  provides  on-the-Job- 
tralnlng   classes   in    Credit   Union   manage- 


ment, dally  assistance  in  routine  account- 
ing procedures  and  training  techniques  in 
Board  development  and  meaningful  citizen 
participation  by  officials  In  the  performance 
of  their  vested  duties  as  requested  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Directors. 

The  most  serious  problem  encountered  in 
Implementing  the  low-Income  Credit  Union 
program  was  the  procedures  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  loans  becoming  delinquent,  or  in 
cases  where  this  had  already  happened, 
working  towards  a  meaningful  solution.  At 
the  end  of  January  1967,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy  five  loans  were  out- 
standing In  the  amount  of  $196,708.39.  Of 
this  number,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
were  current  and  less  than  two  months  de- 
linquent. Three  hundred  and  seventy  five 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $28,735.62  were  more 
than  two  months  past  due  and  classified  as 
delinquent.  The  average  ratio  of  delinquency 
for  this  period  was  14.6%.  This  matter  has 
been  discussed  with  Credit  Union  staff. 
Boards  of  Directors  and  the  Examiners  from 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  The 
BFCU  realize  that  this  is  above  the  average 
for  the  Credit  Union  movement,  however, 
the  Bureau  has  Indicated  that  it  was  antici- 
pated, and  Is  considered  normal  for  a  low- 
Income  Credit  Union  in  the  early  stages  of 
development  and  operation  In  target  area 
locations. 

Initially,  all  Credit  Union  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors were  plagued  with  the  same  confilctlng 
views  by  staff  and  community  persons:  I.e., 
that  of  believing  that  the  loan  program  was 
affiliated  with  public  assistance  type  emer- 
gency loans  Through  discussions  with  staff 
and  community,  a  change  of  attitude  de- 
veloped and  slowly  the  Idea  that  the  low- 
Income  Credit  Union  Program  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty,  has  become  a 
reality. 

PROCEDURE     FOR     ORGANIZING     A     CREDIT     UNION 

Determine  interest 

Before  planning  for  a  Credit  Union,  in- 
terested persons  should  discuss  the  Idea  with 
key  people  In  the  community  including  the 
potential  sponsor.  In  the  course  of  these 
meetings  and  discussions,  a  genuine  effort 
should  be  made  to  determine  If  the  com- 
munity would  support  a  Credit  Union  if  one 
is  established.  A  Federal  Examiner,  State 
Examiner  or  representative  from  local  Chap- 
ter of  the  Credit  Union  League,  should  work 
closely  with  the  interested  group. 
Charter  meeting 

After  It  has  been  determined  that  the  Idea 
of  a  Credit  Union  has  met  with  approval,  a 
Charter  meeting  should  be  arranged.  At  the 
Charter  meeting,  at  least  seven  persons  and 
not  more  than  ten  should  complete  the  sign- 
ing of  the  organization  certificate.  The  Ex- 
aminer or  League  representative  will  help  In 
describing  the  proposed  field  of  membership 
(who  may  Join) . 

At  this  meeting,  a  nominating  committee 
and  or  organizing  committee  should  be  se- 
lected. The  nominating  committee  obviously 
will  recruit  potential  Credit  Union  Board 
members  and  committee  members  whose 
names  for  election  at  the  •  •  •  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  for  election  at  the 
organizational  meeting. 

The  organizing  committee  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  arranging  and  planning  for  the 
organizational  meeting.  This  group  will  mail 
announcements,  secure  a  satisfactory  meet- 
ing place,  provide  refreshments,  ballots,  etc. 
Organizational  meeting 

The  highpoints  of  the  organizational 
meeting  will  be  the  Charter  presentation 
ceremony  and  the  election  of  officials  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  vari- 
ous committees.  The  Examiner  will  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  Credit  Union  movement 
and  also  explain  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  officials.  The  organizational 
meeting  is  the  only  meeting  in  which  mem- 
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bers  aa  well  as  potential  members  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  After  a  staff  is  selected,  the 
Cre<llt  Union  Is  ready  to  commence  business 
first  board  meeting 
Within  seven  days,  the  new  Board  of  Di- 
rectors win  convene  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  ofBcers  from  their  own  number 
Also,  at  the  first  Board  meeting  many  Im- 
portAnt  policies  will  be  established  Among 
the  poUclea  will  be  d  i  depository  tor  Credit 
Union  funds,  (2i  maximum  share  limit.  i3i 
maztmum  amount  of  unsecured  loans.  i4i 
rate  of  Interest  on  loans.  i5i  business  hours. 
(6)  change  fund  amount.  i7i  petty  cash  fund 
amount.  (8)  selection  of  surety.  t9i  maxi- 
mum  period  of   repayment   on   loans 

Credit  coirimxttee 

The  Credit  Committee  will  have  at  least 
three  members  and  not  more  than  five  They 
will  approve  or  reject  loans  sxibmltted  to 
them  under  guidelines  established  by  the 
Board.  These  guidelines  pertain  to  maximum 
amount  of  loan  and  maximum  perlixl  of 
repayment. 

Supervisory  committee 

The  Supervisory  Committee  will  audit  the 
records  quarterly  and  report  Its  findings  to 
the  proper  regulatory  authority  Credit 
Unions  use  a  standardized  accounting 
system 

Education  committee 

The  number  of  persons  who  can  serve  on 
the  Education  Committee  Is  unlimited  All 
Interested  persons  are  encouraged  to  volun- 
teer their  services  to  help  educate  the 
community  about  the  Credit  Union  and 
consumer  problems  An  active  Education 
Conunlttee  Is  essential  m  the  development 
and  growth  of  a  community  bvfed  Credit 
Union 

FDRWARO    PLA.N.SING 

Credit  unions 

After  2  years  of  progress  and  problems  the 
Washington  CAP  Credit  Unions  are  plan- 
ning an  all  out  assault  un  poverty  and  some 
of  the  causes  thereof  Staff  members  re- 
cently completed  six  months  of  classroom 
training  In  Credit  Union  operation  The 
graduation  exercise  was  held  on  March  2.'Jrd. 
and  certificates  were  awarded  to  members  of 
the  class  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  This  training  will 
serve  as  a  springboard  In  providing  greater 
service  to  members.  Including  better  family 
financial  counselling 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  all  matters 
which  affect  Credit  Unions,  low-income 
Credit  Unions  in  particular,  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  nine  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization's Credit  Unions  are  framing  a 
Constitution  for  an  American  Federation  of 
Community  Credit  Unlon.s  .According  to  the 
volunteer  officials,  this  organization  will 
focus  on  Items  which  can  be  dealt  with  on 
a  city  wide  and  national  b.isls  Such  items 
Include  Joint  purchasing,  promotion  and 
perhaps  funding  and  accounting  Also  doclt- 
eted.  are  other  tde;is  pertaining  to  charge- 
card  Instant  credit  fr  r  members,  on  premise 
Credit  Unions  for  Senior  C:f.?ens  who  live  in 
housing  projects  within  Credit  Union  fields 
of  membership:  and.  feasibility  of  selling 
Pood  Stamps  in  Credit  Union  offices 

Consumer  action 

Some  of  the  above  programs  will  be  pos- 
sible only  if  a  linkage  of  Credit  Unions  and 
Consumer  Action  occurs  Present  Credit 
Union  staffing  patterns  preclude  undertak- 
ing any  new  prorgams  because  uf  current 
workload. 

SfMMARY 

Mr  J.  Deane  Gannon.  Director  of  BFCU, 
and  Mr.  J.  Orrln  Shlpe.  Managing  Director 
of  CUNA  International,  are  on  record  as 
supporting  Credit  Unions  serving  low-Income 
fanxUles. 

Credit  Unions  are  uniquely  structured  and 
designed  to  benefit  the  common  man  what- 


ever his  race,  creed  or  religion  Credit  Unions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  aji  average 
age  of  twenty  montlis  operation  at  the  end 
of  March  1967,  pointed  with  pride  to  Assets 
of  $277.844  00.  Savings  of  •239.182  00;  and. 
n<H  loans  outstanding,  totaling  $214.202  00 
Members  at  the  end  of  the  same  period  num- 
bered. 5868. 

While  the  above  figures  are  Impressive, 
friend  and  foe  alike  in  the  Credit  Union 
movement  have  their  eyes  on  Credit  Unions 
serving  low-income  families  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Credit  Unions  will  continue  to 
grow  because  '-hey  are  basic  crx)peratives  and, 
as  such,  are  fund.imentally  sound 

Credit  Unions,  along  with  viable  consumer 
programs,  have  the  capability  to  arrest  such 
practices  as  balloon  notes,  debt  pooling,  bait 
advertising,  hidden  finance  com])anles.  in- 
stant wage  attachments,  etc  The  poor  con- 
sumer will  be  the  chief  beneficiary  In  each 
Instance. 


COMMENDATION   OF   THURGOOD 
MARSILVLL 

Mi-  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sidciU.  the 
Milwaukee  Common  Council,  in  a  re.solu- 
tion  adopted  June  23.  1967,  has  taken  the 
laudable  step  of  commending  and  con- 
Kratulating  Thurtiood  .Marshall  on  the 
occa.slon  of  his  nomination  as  A.ssociate 
Ju.stice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court. 

In  my  opinion  this  recosnition  of  an 
lmix)rtant  st4.'p  in  American  history-  rep- 
resents the  deep  national  support  for 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  this 
most  distinguished  and  qualified  man  to 
such  a  powerful  position  In  addition  to 
recotinizing  the  contribution  that  Mr 
Marshall  w  ill  make  to  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  individual,  however,  the  resolution 
further  recoKnizes  the  implications  that 
his  nomination  has  in  making  the  Amer- 
ican dream  open  to  all  without  reference 
to  race,  creed,  or  other  artificial  quall- 
ficalions  In  many  ways.  then,  this  nom- 
ination is  recognized  by  the  resolution 
as  being  the  clima.x  to  both  a  life  and 
an  era  spent  in  ojienine;  doors  to  a  whole 
segment  of  the  American  population. 

Because  of  the  expression  of  national 
support  this  resolution  rcpiesent,s  for  a 
most  .sitjnificant  act  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  because  it  so  strongly  in- 
dicates the  feeling  prevalent  in  the  State 
I  represent.  I  wish  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorli.  a.'  follows: 

RlSuLUTIO.V      CO.MMENDI.VC      THURCOOD      MAR- 
SHALL ON  His  Selection  as  Assix-iate  Jrs- 
rii  E  uF  THE  United  States  Stf-reme  Court 
Whereas  Thurgood  Marshall.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  been  elevated 
by  President  Lyndon  B    Ji>hns<>n  to  the  Su- 
preme Court:  and 

Whereas.  Mr  M.arshall  served  for  twenty- 
three  years  sia  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
N  A  A  C  P  during  which  time  he  successfully 
argxied  29  civil  rights  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court:  and 

Whereas.  In  this  tenure  he  was  Instru- 
ment.<il  In  reversing  many  segregation  laws 
and  Southern  election  inequities:   and 

Whereas.  His  "Brown  vs  Board  of  Edu- 
cation' victory  in  1>)54  opened  the  way  to 
integration   of    the   public   schcxols,    and 

Whereas.  Mr  Marshall  was  appointed  In 
1961  by  President  Kennedy  to  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals,  and 


Whereas.  He  relinquished  this  post  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  to  assume  the 
position  of  Solicitor  General,  the  Justice 
Department's  Director  of  all  Federal  litiga- 
tion befijre  the  Supreme  and  Appellate 
Courts,  and 

Whereas.  President  Johnson  on  June  13. 
1967  nominated  Mr  M,u-shall  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court  because  he  had  "earned 
and  deserved  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  is  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  job 
by    training   and   experience";    and 

Wherea.s.  It  Is  fitting  that  this  recognition 
be  forthcoming  to  a  Negro  American,  for  it 
Is  appropriate  as  part  of  the  "American 
dream"  that  rewards  should  go  with  greater 
frequency  U>  the  deserving  withou-t  reference 
to  r.'ice.  creed,  or  other  artificial  qualifica- 
tions: and 

Whereas.  This  Honorable  Body  wishes  to 
congratulate  Mr  M.irshall  on  his  elevation 
to  the  high  court,  and  to  commend  him  f  ir 
his  lifetime  dedication  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  that  It  hereby  congrrit- 
ul.ites  Mr  Thurg(X)d  Marshall  on  his  selec- 
tion .Hs  As.s<x'late  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  extends  Its  best  wishes 
for  his  continued  success  in  the  service  of 
his   country:    and.    be   It 

Further  resolved.  That  this  resolution  be 
.'pread  upon  the  permanent  record  of  this 
Council  and  suitably  engrossed  copies  for- 
w.irded  to  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  and 
.Mr   Miirshall. 

Adopted  June  2:?,  1967 


SENATE  ETHICS 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
after  .some  9  days  debate,  which  at  times 
appeared  to  be  akin  to  filibustering,  the 
charges  brought  against  Senator  Dodd 
were  finally  brought  to  a  vote  and  dis- 
posed of.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
from  time  to  time  editorial  and  news 
comment  that  we  in  the  Senate  should 
immediately  proceed  to  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics  and  that  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  should 
without  delay  hold  hearings  and  »Jien 
submit  a  proposed  code  of  ethics  to  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  adoption  before 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  very  dim  view 
of  such  proposals  and  question  the  ur- 
gency of  these  proposals.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  is 
composed  of  six  of  the  most  eminent 
and  highly  respected  Senators  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  among  the  busi- 
est men  in  the  Senate,  and  frankly  I 
consider  every  one  of  our  colleagues  to 
be  very  industrious.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous load  of  legislative  work  to  dispose 
of  before  adjournment.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  this  se.ssion  of  the  Senate  in  any 
event  will  be  able  to  complete  its  duties 
before  late  September  or  October.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  occasion  whatever 
for  the.se  committee  members  to  work 
many  hours  this  summer  and  fall  pre- 
paring to  submit  a  code  of  ethics  and 
conduct  termed  proper  for  Senators. 

The  Senate,  following  prolonged  de- 
bate and  listening  day  after  day  to  argu- 
ments, many  of  which  were  superfluous 
restatements  of  arguments  previously 
made,  did  its  duty  in  a  grievous  and  most 
unhappy  situation.  'We  met  our  respon- 
sibility without  evasion  and  determined 
by  a  large  majority  of  our  membership 
that  there  was  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  a  colleague  had  engaged  in  a  course 
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of  conduct  over  a  period  of  years  from 
1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  obtain,  and  use  for  his  personal  bene- 
fit funds  from  the  public  through  polit- 
ical testiraonals:  and  that  he  deserved 
censure  for  conduct  which  was  contrary 
to  accepted  morals,  derogated  from  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and 
tended  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor 
and  disrepute.  In  doing  this  w.'e  sustained 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee. 

In  the  course  of  that  debate  mention 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  and 
others  that  there  were  no  standards, 
guidelines  or  specific  rules  of  conduct 
with  which  a  Senator  must  comply,  and 
since  no  such  rules  had  been  laid  down, 
the  inquiry  was  an  ex  post  facto  proceed- 
ing It  was  and  is  my  judgment  that  this 
was  an  unfounded  argument  without  any 
validity  whatever. 

It  is  178  years  since  the  drafting  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Those  patriots  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  that  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress be  guided  by  a  set  of  rules  of  con- 
duct or  a  specific  catalog  of  ethics  to  be 
adhered  to  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. As  no  canons  of  ethics  or  rules  of 
ethical  conduct  have  been  promulgated 
in  178  years,  surely  the  tranquillity  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation  will  not  be  In 
Jeopardy  if  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  postpones  giving 
consideration  to  this  subject  imtil  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  honesty  is  easy  to  define. 
There  is  nothing  difficult  when  it  comes 
to  defining  dishonesty  or  honesty.  Any 
adult  knows,  or  should  know,  what  funds 
that  come  into  his  possession  happen 
to  be  trust  funds  and  what  funds  in  his 
possession  really  belong  to  him  person- 
ally to  be  used  by  him  as  he  sees  fit. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  Almighty  God 
handed  down  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
the  Ten  Commandments,  thereby  estab- 
lishing for  all  time  proper  and  adequate 
rules  of  personal  conduct.  I  have  said 
before  and  I  repeat,  that  no  group  of  50 
or  100  men  and  women  in  our  entire 
country,  whether  in  industry  or  serving 
as  directors  of  great  institution}  or  in 
any  field  of  endeavor  or  serving  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  is  more  trustworthy, 
or  has  greater  integrity  and  probity  and 
a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  and  dedi- 
cation to  their  duty  than  Members  of  the 
US.  Senate.  I  stand  by  that  statement. 
I  salute  every  Member  present  in  this 
Senate  Chamber. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  may  I  state 
that  nearly  10  years  ago,  on  July  11, 1958, 
to  be  exact,  there  was  a  joint  resolution 
passed  in  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States  which  really  set  up  a  code  of 
ethics.  Those  who  state  that  we  Senators 
should  hurriedly  at  this  time  adopt  a 
code  of  ethics  for  U.S.  Senators  would 
do  well  to  read  this  code  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  10  years.  The  joint  reso- 
lution adopted  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  states: 

All  Government  servants  must  expose  cor- 
ruption wherever  discovered. 

I  recall  that  the  entire  debate  on  the 
recent  charges  against  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  consumed  9  days. 
This  could  just  as  well  have  ended  In  2 
or  3  days.  The  facts  are,  and  I  am  certain 
that  most  Senators  will  agree  with  me, 
that  nothing  was  gained  and  no  new 
arguments  were  advanced  following  the 
first  2  or  3  days.  Throughout  the  entire 
debate  a  group  of  former  employees  in 
the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  were  castigated  and  de- 
nounced for  making  public  what  they  re- 
garded to  be  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  on  whose  staff  they  had 
served.  That  portion  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  made  reference  provides: 
"All  Government  servants  must  expose 
corniption  wherever  discovered,"  and  ap- 
pears to  me  to  definitely  place  a  direct 
obligation  on  the  employees  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment servants  to  report  publicly  any  cor- 
ruption or  wrongdoing  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  Government.  In  this  recent  case 
these  persons  had  knowledge  that  this 
particular    Senator    concerning    whom 
they  believed  they  were  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  complaint  was  in  years  past  an  FBI 
agent  for  a  period  of  11  months.  It  seems 
understandable,  therefore,  that  there  was 
reason  for  some,  or  all,  of  them  to  feel 
they  would  not  accomplish  anything  by 
reporting  their  statements  to  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover,  or  to  some  other  offi- 
cials in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Therefore,  it  would  seem  entirely 
reasonable  for  them  to  report  the  facts, 
as  they  understood  them,  to  a  nationally 
known  newspaper  columnist.  They  did 
that.  The  result  is  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  during 
the  same  period  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  in- 
vestigated and  considered  the  charges 
against  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, certain  cadets,  termed  "tolera- 
tors."  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  were 
asked  to  resign,  not  for  cheating,  but  for 
their  failure  to  inform  on  other  cadets 
whom  they  allegedly  knew  to  have 
cheated  or  suspected  of  cheating  in  their 
class  work.  At  almost  the  same  time  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
castigated  former  Senate  employees  for 
making  public  evidence  they  had  of  mis- 
conduct of  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  is  evident 
that  a  very  curious  double  standard  of 
morality  seems  to  exist  if  there  is  valid- 
ity to  the  denunciations  we  listened  to  re- 
cently day  after  day  for  9  days.  Certainly, 
employees  of  the  Senate  should  be  held 
to  the  same  standard  of  moral  conduct  as 
the  cadets  at  our  service  academies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
future  any  Senate  employee,  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  in 
whatever  capacity,  will  make  known  any 
Incidents  of  wrongdoing  by  his  superiors 
or  coworkers  that  come  to  his  attention. 
Such  conduct  should  be  commended,  not 
condemned  and  denoimced. 


MINED  LANDS  RECLAMATION 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatjscheI,  was 
unexpectedly  called  to  Cleveland  yester- 
day because  of  the  untimely  death  of  his 
brother,  Dr,  William  Lausche.  who  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  late  Saturday  eve- 


ning. Dr.  'William  Lausche  was  a  highly 
respected  professional  man  in  our  home 
city,  Cleveland.  Senator  Lausche  had 
prepared  and  had  expected  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  mined  lands 
reclamation  and  a  recent  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  was 
asked  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  my 
colleague.  Senator  Lausche,  has  over  the 
years  been  a  leader  as  Governor  of  Ohio 
and  in  the  Senate  in  efforts  to  require  the 
strip  mining  industry  to  reclaim  future 
mined  lands  and  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  reclaiming  of  lands  mined 
prior  to  any  State  laws.  It  is  folly  to 
spend  money  for  beautification.  for 
planting  trees  and  otherwise,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  allow  to  go  unregu- 
lated the  strip  mine  operators  who  are 
devastating  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  many  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  217,  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  he  introduced  earlier 
this  year  to  provide  a  system  of  control 
over  the  strip  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Lausche's  remarks, 
which  he  had  intended  to  deliver  today 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  chapter  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  deal- 
ing with  recommendations,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mined  Lands  Reclamation 
(Statement  by  Senator  Lausche) 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  during  the  recent 
recess  period  of  reviewing  the  final  report, 
"Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environment", 
Issued  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
as  a  result  of  a  two-year  comprehensive  na- 
tionwide study  of  surface  mining. 

I  have  taken  a  personal  Interest  In  this 
study  for  It  Is  the  direct  result  of  my  re- 
peated efforts  to  have  legislation  enacted  to 
provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  for  a  report 
to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such  study,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  Introduced  bills  on  this 
subject  on  three  different  occasions:  first, 
m  1962  |S.  3304):  secondly.  In  1963  (S.  1013); 
and  thirdly,  again  In  1965  (S.  368).  Finally, 
In  1965.  the  contents  of  my  bill  were  Incor- 
porated as  an  amendment  to  S.  3  and  became 
Section  205(c)  of  the  Appalachla  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Congress  and  was  signed  Into  law 
In  March  of  that  year  and  Is  now  known  as 
Public  Law  89-4. 

I  commend  Secretary  Udall  and  ^11  those 
who  participated  In  the  study,  research, 
documentation  and  publication  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  report.  I  urgently  recom- 
mend that  each  Senator  and  each  Member  of 
the  House  study  it  thoroughly  In  order  that 
thev  may  become  familiar  with  past  and 
present  problems  resulting  from  inadequate 
stripped-land  reclamation  and  also  the  Im- 
portance and  the  necessity  for  the  Congress 
to  address  Itself  to  this  subject  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

In  reading  the  chapter  on  •'Recommenda- 
tions", beginning  on  Page  104  of  the  Re- 
port. I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  that 
these  recommendations  follow  very  closely 
to  the  provisions  and  objectives  set  forth  In 
S  217,  which  I  Introduced  on  January  12th 
of  this  year  together  with  my  able  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Bartlett;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulbrlght;  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr,  Metcalf ;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott;  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Maryland.  Mr  Tydlngs;  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr   Young 

The  bill  contemplates  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  control  over  the  strip  mining  of  coal. 
Our  Government,  through  the  Congress,  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  for  underwrit- 
ing extensive  nationwide  programs  for  high- 
way beautlflcatlon.  soil  conservation,  build- 
ing of  new  parks,  and  recreational  areas,  re- 
habilitation of  slum  areas  in  the  cities,  and 
many  other  programs  entiUling  huge  ex- 
penditures of  the   taxpayers'  money 

While  we  have  been  speaking  of  beautify- 
ing the  countryside,  we  have  stocxl  idly  by 
While  the  strip  miners  of  coal  are  destroying 
the  land,  removing  the  coverage,  eliminating 
the  trees,  polluting  the  waiters,  and  other- 
wise rendering  useless  the  land  which  has 
been  stripped  of  its  surface. 

Recommsndations  From  ■  SfRFACE  Mining 
AND  OtJE  Environment. "  a  Report  IssfED 
BT  THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jclt 
1967 

FINDINGS 

Surface  mining  In  the  United  States  has 
affected  32  million  acres  of  land  Of  this 
total.  2  0  million  acres  need  varying  degrees 
of  treatment  to  alleviate  a  range  of  environ- 
mental dajnage  both  on-site  and  oti-slte 
About  20.000  active  operations  are  disturbing 
the  land  at  a  rate  estimated  in  excess  of 
150.000  acres  annually  Data  submitted  by 
the  surface  mlnlnq  indus'rles  indicate  that. 
In  1964.  the  amount  of  land  partially  or  com- 
pletely reclalmfd  wa?  equivalent  to  only  31 
percent  of  the  .iiea  disturbed  In  that  year 
Surface  mining  activities  are  expected  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  In  coming  years  By  1980.  It  Is 
expected  that  more  than  5  million  acres  will 
have  been  affected  by  surface  mining. 

Some  damage  from  surface  mining  is  In- 
evitable even  Aith  the  best  mining  and  land 
restoration  methods  But  much  can  be  done 
to  prevent  da-n.ige  and  to  reclaim  mined 
lands. 

Elementary  principles  of  resource  manage- 
ment dictate  that  our  Nation  put  a  stop  to 
unnecessary  damivge  from  future  mining,  and 
begin  an  orderly  program  to  repair  damai^e 
from  past  mlnirm  Ravages  of  unreclaimed 
surface  mining  affect  virtually  all  resource 
values;  Forest,  lands,  fish  and  wildlife,  clean 
water,  natural  beauty 

There  Is  a  strong  Federal  Interest  In  such 
a  program.  Soil  erosion,  water  pollution,  and 
economic  dislocations  cau.ied  by  Irresponsible 
surface  mining  affect  not  only  the  State  in 
which  the  mining  is  done,  the  entire  region. 
and  the  Nation  itself,  suffer 

A  large  measure  of  responsibility,  however, 
must  rest  with  Swte  and  locaX  government*. 
and  with  landowners,  mining  companies,  and 
other  interested  groups  New  Federal  pro- 
grams to  minimize  future  mining  dama^je. 
and  to  repair  past  mining  damage,  should 
be  designed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
stronger  efforts  by  States  local  governments. 
and  private  enterprise  But  If  the  efforts  of 
State  ajid  local  ?■  vernment  and  private  en- 
terprise continue  to  fall  short  the  new  Fed- 
eral programs  .il.'^o  3h>u'.d  be  designed  to  as- 
sume without  delay  a  I.trge  measure  of  direct 
Kederal  action 

It  la  essential  that  a  national  surface 
mining  program  include  both  the  preven- 
tion of  future  damage,  and  the  repair  of  past 
damage.  Should  available  funds  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  forward  both  parts  of  the 
program  on  the  desired  schedules.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  programs  should  give  pri- 
ority to  the  prevention  of  future  damage,  fol- 
lowed by  basic  reclamation  and  finally  re- 
habilitation A  public  dollar  spent  to  assure 
the  prevention  of  future  damage  can  be 
many  times  more  effective  than  one  spent  on 
restoration  of  lands  damaged  In  the  past 
Basic  reclamation  comprises  remedial 
measures  necessary  to  alleviate  or  eliminate 
conditions  resulting  from  surface  mining, 
such   as:    Erosion,    florxllng.   water   pollution. 


damage  to  aquatic  and  wildlife  habitat,  bar- 
riers to  access,  and  hazards  to  public  safety. 

A  supplemenUil  program  of  rehabilitation 
comprises  land  development  for  parks  and 
recreational  areas,  residential  and  Industrial 
sites,  scenic  improvements,  and  other  special- 
ized land  use.s  contributing  to  the  economic 
potential  or  social   Improvement   of  areas 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  findings,  we  make 
the  following  recommendations  for  a  na- 
tional  surface   mining   program 

prevention    of    riTVRE    DAMAGE 

We  recommend  that 

a  The  Federal  Government  establish 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements  for 
the  reclamation  and  conservation  of  surface- 
mined  areas  regardless  of  ownership,  in  co- 
operation with  industry,  conservation,  gov- 
ernmental (Federal  and  non-Federal)  and 
other  interests  Because  the  prevention  of 
future  damage  is  of  high  priority  consulta- 
tion and  active  development  of  appropriate 
standards  and  requirements  should  be  Initi- 
ated as  soon  as  pos.=  lble  Such  activities 
should  take  into  account  other  Federal, 
State  or  local  plans,  programs  and  regula- 
tions which  relate  to  surface  mining  and  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  mined 
lands. 

b  It  should  be  recognized  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  governments  to  enact  and 
enforce  regulations  on  non-Federal  lands, 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  re- 
claiming lands  mined  from  now  on  will  not 
become  a  public  responsibility.  Regulation 
and  enforcement  should  be  explicit  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State;  however,  their  effec- 
tiveness should  be  subject  to  continuing 
review  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  build-up  of  derelict  lands. 
The  annual  Federal  State  cost  to  assure  ade- 
quate reclamation  as  an  Integrated  part  of 
the  mining  cycle  would  be  only  one-tenth  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  derelict 
land  which  would  accrue  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  program 

c  In  the  ab.sence  of  satisfactory  State  reg- 
ulation to  control  current  and  future  sur- 
face-mining operations,  or  a  failure  o{  en- 
forcement. Federal  standards  and  reclama- 
tion requirements  upon  the  surface  mining 
Industry  should  be  Imposed  until  such  time 
as  the  Suite  is  prepared  to  assume  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

d  .Ml  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  apply  effective  coordinated  controls 
to  surface-damaging  exploration  and  surface 
mining  activities  condticted  on  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction 

e  Federal  standards  and  requirements, 
both  for  guidance  of  Federal  land-managing 
agencies,  and  for  the  States  In  adopting 
regulations,  should  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to 

(  1 1  Me.Asures  to  control  or  alleviate  effects 
of  surface-mining  operations  that  have  a 
harmful  Impact  upon  the  environment  both 
during  and  following  mining; 

(2)  provisions  which  relates  specifically 
to:  (a)  Control  or  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution, (b)  control  or  soil  erosion,  (c)  elimi- 
nation of  health  and  safety  hazards,  id) 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  le) 
preservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
beauty; 

(3  I  Issuance  of  a  permit,  or  license,  to  sur- 
face mine  contingent  upon  the  submission 
by  the  operator  of  an  acceptable  mining  and 
reclamation  plan,  with  time  limits  Imposed 
for  the  completion  of  reclamation; 

(4)  penalties  for  surface  mining  without  a 
license,  or  permit,  and  for  willful  refusal  to 
comply  with  FederiU  or  State  regulations; 

iSi  performance  bonds  sufficient  to  cover 
anticipated  cost  of  reclamation,  the  for- 
feiture of  which  may  Involve  the  denial  of 
future  permits  and  licenses; 

(8)  funding  to  insure  an  adequate  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  staff; 

( 7 1  periodic  reports  from  operators  on  rec- 
lamation pri>gress. 


(8)  requirements  and  procedures  reason, 
ably  consistent  with  those  of  adjacent  States, 
or  Similar  ecological  areas;  and 

i9)  sufficient  administrative  flexibility  to 
apply  the  regulations  and  reclamation  stand- 
ards In  a  manner  that  will  reflect  varlatlotu 
m  local  conditions,  and  prohibit  mining  In 
areas  where  reclamation  is  determined  to  be 
physically  or  economically  unfeasible. 

f  The  Federal  Government  should  encour- 
age c(X)perative  mined-land  conservation  ac- 
tivities by  the  States  and  other  Interested 
parties,  such  as: 

I  1 )  The  enactment  of  State  reclamation 
laws  that  are  compatible  with  those  of  con- 
tiguous States,  and 

(2i  the  establishment  of  effective  legal 
agreements  or  compacts  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  surface  mining. 

REPAIR    OF    PAST    DAMAGE 

We  also  recommend: 

a  Federal  piu-tlclpation  with  States,  and 
private  landowners,  in  a  program  of  remedial, 
or  basic,  reclamation  and  a  supplementary 
program  of  rehabilitation,  or  land  develop- 
ment, should  be  authorized  Total  program 
completion  could  be  accomplished  within  20 
years.  alth(.>ugh  the  program  could  be  loni;er 
or  shorter  depending  upon  availability  of 
funds  Flexibility  In  scheduling  would  permit 
necessary  budgetary  adjustment  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  major  Interest  in  basic 
reclamation  and  must  assume  a  major  share 
of  the  cost  if  the  program  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished The  Federal  share  In  rehabilitation 
generally  should  be  less  than  for  basic  rec- 
lamation 

Federal  assistance  to  programs  of  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  stirface-mlned 
lands  should  not  be  available  where:  (1)  A 
non-Federal  legal  obligation  to  reclaim  the 
lands  exists  but  has  not  been  performed; 
or  I'i  I  where  current  mining  may  Impair  the 
reclamation  undertaken  Further,  Federal 
assistance  to  programs  of  rehabilitation 
should  not  be  available  where  the  State  has 
not  developed  an  acceptable  regulatory  plan. 

b  The  Federal  Government  should  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  prlvately-owned  sur- 
faced-minded  and  contiguous  lands  where 
the  public  interest  requires  such  action  for 
the  furtherance  of  an  effective  mined-land 
conservation  program  Following  successful 
reclamation,  the  acquired  lands  should  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  an  appro- 
priate Federal  agency;  In  many  Instances  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  place  such  lands 
within  the  National  Park.  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  or  National  Forest  systems.  Provision 
also  should  be  made  for  transfer  to  appro- 
priate State  or  local  agencies,  or  public  sale. 
In  the  latter  case,  proceeds  of  the  sale  could 
be  placed  In  a  revolving  fund  to  acquire 
additional  mined  lands  or  otherwise  to  ad- 
vance the  mined-land  conservation  program. 

c  Financial,  technical  and  other  appro- 
priate iisslstance  should  be  provided  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions  for  developing 
plans  for  reclamation  of  lands  affected  by 
surface  mining  Such  plans  should  be  on  a 
watershed,  or  other  suitable  basis,  and  should 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

( 1 )  Legal  authority  to  engage  In  coopera- 
tive reclamation  efforts  and  necessary  main- 
tenance; 

(2  I  an  Inventory  of  damage  resulting  from 
svirface  mining,  to  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  agencies; 

(3)  determination  of  private  and  public 
responsibilities  for  reclamation  and  rehabili- 
tation Including  the  extent  to  which  full 
utlllz.uion  has  been,  or  will  be  made,  of 
other  legal  rem«Hlies  available  for  accom- 
plishment of  surface-mine  reclamation  ob- 
jectives; 

(4)  remedial  actions  to  be  undertaken. 
Including  land  treatment  and  structure 
nieasures; 

(5i  financial  and  other  arrangements  fcr 
Installation  and  maintenance  of  the  treat- 
ment progrram;    and 


(6)  an  analysis  of  alternatives  considered 
to  attoln  the  Imperative  objectives  Including 
the  possibility  of  legal  enforcement  actions 
to  alleviate  damage  to  property  and  Impair- 
ment of  water  quality,  together  with  a  sched- 
ule of  Federal  and  non-Federal  contributions 
and  benefits. 

d.  Primary  responsibility  for  reclamation 
of  past  svirface-mlned  areas  on  Federally- 
owned  or — managed  lands  should  rest  with 
the  agency  with  jurisdiction  over  the  land. 

e.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
operator  or  landowner  to  reclaim  lands  sur- 
face-mined in  the  future.  Federal  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  reclaim  or  rehabilitate 
lands  that  are  mined  after  adoption  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations. 

RESEARCH     AND     INVESTIGATION 

A  long-range,  coordinated  research  and 
demonstration  effort  is  required  to  provide 
the  scientific  and  engineering  foundaUon 
needed  to  Insure  technological  progress  in 
mined-land  reclamation  and  conservation. 
To  achieve  these  purposes,  both  as  to  past 
and  future  surface  mining,  the  following 
measures  are  recommended: 

Fundamental  research  efforts  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
acid  formation,  nutrient  deficiency,  effects  of 
bacterial  action,  ground  water  hydrology,  and 
classification  of  waste  or  spoil  bank  mate- 
rials in  surface-mined  areas.  Applied  research 
Is  recommended  to  Improve  mining  equip- 
ment, procedures,  slope  stabilization,  erosion 
control,  and  to  prevent  acid  water  produc- 
tion. Demonstration  sites  should  be  provided 
to  explore  research  possibilities  and  to  edu- 
cate personnel  in  effective  mined-land  con- 
servation techniques. 

The  Federal  Government.  In  cooperation 
with  State  agencies,  should  prepare  and 
maintain  an  Inventory  of  existing  surface- 
mined  acreage,  showing  locations  with  re- 
spect to  watersheds  and  other  geographic 
features,  travel  corridors,  and  population 
centers.  The  inventory  also  should  describe 
environmental  factors,  including  soils,  vege- 
tation, climate,  terrain,  and  air  and  water 
conditions  in  the  mined  area.  A  list  of  active 
surface  mining  operations  should  be  pre- 
pared and  maintained  to  provide  similar  in- 
formation for  each  area,  or  district.  In  which 
mining  is  being  conducted. 

The  specialized  knowledge  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  should  be  utilized  both  In 
compiling  and  interpreting  the  above  data. 
It  is  suggested  that  existing  programs  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  the  desired  information  on 
a  continuing  basis.  For  example,  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Mines  should  obtain  Information 
on  the  type  and  extent  of  disturbed  and 
reclaimed  acreage  In  connection  with  Its  an- 
nual collection  of  mine  production  data; 
specialists  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
obtain  data  on  soils  and  vegetation;  special- 
ists in  other  Federal  and  State  agencies 
should  provide  basic  Information  on  water 
quality,  aquatic  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
economic  factors. 

An  expanded  program  of  land  reclama- 
tion will  require  a  corresponding  increase  In 
research  facilities,  personnel,  and  financial 
resources.  Grants  and  technical  advisory  as- 
sistance to  States,  local  agencies,  universities, 
and  others  will  be  necessary  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  programs  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

ADMINISTRATION 

A  comprehensive  national  surface-mined 
land  conservation  program  should  provide 
for: 

a.  Coordinated  Federal  activities  relevant 
to  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  sur- 
face-mined land; 

b.  Federal  standards  and  requirements  for 
the  reclamation  of  past,  present  and  future 
surface-mined  areas; 

c.  cooperation  among  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development  of  land-use  pro- 


grams and  criteria  for  past  and  future  sur- 
face-mined areas; 

d.  cooperative  agreements  among  Federal, 
State,  and  other  governmental  agencies,  as- 
sociations, and  private  landowners  for  the 
reclamation  and  conservation  of  past  sur- 
face-mined areas; 

e.  acquiring,  reclaiming,  and  conserving 
mined-land  areas  where  the  public  Interest 
requires  such  action; 

f.  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
States,  local  agencies,  universities,  and  others 
to  promote  research  and  development; 

g.  demonstration  projects  either  separately 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  Interested  par- 
ties and  government  agencies; 

h.  priorities  and  criteria  for  selection  of 
programs  and  projects;  and 

1.  promulgation  of  regulations  necessary 
for  effective  administration  of  the  program. 


TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10  I  introduced  a  bUl,  S.  1743,  pro- 
viding a  50-percent  credit  against 
Federal  tax  payments  lor  individuals  and 
corporations  paying  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes.  At  that  time,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  my  introductory  remarks  and  the  bill 
to  the  50  Governors  and  to  a  list  of  30 
mayors  of  cities  across  the  country  for 
their  comments  and  evaluation  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  responses  which  I  have 
received.  To  date,  only  25  Governors  have 
responded  to  my  letter  of  May  11.  Of 
these  25  responding,  nine  indicated  that 
the  question  of  tax  credits  and  the 
various  tax  sharing  proposals  were  now 
under  study  and,  therefore,  they  were 
unable  to  make  specific  comments.  Re- 
plies of  three  of  the  Governors  were 
couched  in  such  general  terms  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  what  their 
position  might  be. 

Of  the  14  which  did  specifically  state 
a  position,  lO'  indicated  that  they  would 
be  opposed  to  a  tax  credit  program.  As 
would  be  expected,  those  States  which 
do  not  have  an  Income  tax  at  the  moment 
were  the  most  likely  to  indicate  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax  credit  approach.  Also,  a 
number  of  those  indicating  opposition  to 
a  tax  credit  expressed  support  for  tax 
sharing. 

Two  of  the  Governors  indicated  that 
they  definitely  favored  a  tax  credit  pro- 
gram. Two  additionid  Governors  indi- 
cated that  they  would  be  In  favor  of  tax 
credits  if  the  program  were  to  be  adopted 
as  a  complement  to  a  tax  sharing  pro- 
gram, rather  than  as  a  substitute. 

Six  of  the  30  mayors  responded  to  my 
letter  and  of  these  three  indicated  that 
they  were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal. Two  indicated  that  the  question  of 
tax  credits  and  tax  sharing  was  now 
under  review  by  their  administration. 
One  of  the  six  mayors  indicated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  tax  credit  proposal. 
These  returns  are  too  Incomplete  to 
suggest  any  definite  consensus  among 
Governors  and  mayors  on  the  tax  credit 
proposal.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
response  that  I  have  received,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  the  letters  and  of 
their  contents,  it  is  my  Impression  that 
the  Governors  who  do  have  positions  one 
way  or  the  other  prefer  tax  sharing  to  tax 
credits,  although  in  several  instances  it 


was  apparent  that  they  were  beginning 
to  have  some  questions  about  tax  sharing 
and  that  they  might  become  more  favor- 
able to  tax  credits. 

On  the  basis  of  the  very  brief  returns 
from  the  mayors,  it  would  indicate  that 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  favor  tax 
credits  than  are  the  Governors. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  suppose  the  most 
vivid  impression  I  have,  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  to  date,  is  that  the  Governors 
and  mayors  have  given  surprisingly  little 
serious  thought  to  this  whole  question. 
The  majority  seem  unwilling  or  unpre- 
pared to  express  definite  views  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  must  be 
frank  and  say  that  the  lack  of  response 
and  the  quality  of  the  comments  of  those 
who  did  iKither  to  respond  suggests  to  me 
an  attitude  of  casual  indifference. 

This  raises  the  rather  interesting  point 
that  while  we  here  in  Congress  are  push- 
ing for  a  program  or  programs  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  authorities  at  those  gov- 
ernmental levels  remain  rather  unin- 
formed and  uninterested. 


MARRIAGE  OF  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  the  marriage  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague,  George 
Aiken,  to  his  always  charming  and  highly 
competent  administrative  assistant,  Lola 
Pierotti. 

For  many  years  Lola  has  been  the 
right  arm  in  the  administration  of  the 
Senator's  office.  Now  that  she  has  as- 
sumed the  added  responsibility  of  wife 
and  homemaker,  I  know  that  she  will  ex- 
ercise a  much  greater  influence  in  the 
Senator's  career. 

I  think  that  George  and  Lola  are  for- 
timate  indeed  to  have  gained  each  other 
as  husband  and  wife,  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  their  many  friends  in  expressing  hope 
and  confldence  that  the  years  ahead  will 
be  outstandingly  kind  to  them  in  all  re- 
spects.   

U.S.  ACnON  IN  THE  CONGO 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  register  my  earnest  protest  against 
the  action  of  our  Government  in  send- 
ing planes  and  troops  into  the  Congo  to 
intervene  or  take  sides  in  what  has  been 
termed  a  rebellion,  but  what  appears  to 
be  an  internal  disturbance.  There  has 
been  no  claim  that  any  political  ideol- 
ogies are  involved,  and  the  question  of 
communism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  disturbance  there. 

It  might  be  well  to  briefly  review  some 
of  the  facts  in  this  case.  At  the  outset 
the  Congolese  Government  claimed  that 
a  number  of  so-called  mercenaries  had 
been  dropped  into  their  cities  and  were 
creating  this  disturbance.  They  have  now 
abandoned  that  claim.  It  was  made  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  when  not  the 
slightest  shred  of  evidence  was  produced 
to  support  that  claim,  it  was  no  longer 
pressed. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  considering 
these  mercenaries  who  are  involved,  that 
they  are  in  the  pay  of  Mobutu,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congo,  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Tshombe  or  any 
other  previous  official  of  that  country. 
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And  we  should  also  bear  In  mind.  Mr. 
President,  that  so  far  as  we  know  from 
the  press  accounts,  when  this  small 
group,  apparently  of  less  than  300,  seized 
the  city  of  Buka'u,  they  did  not  commit 
any  atrocities.  They  did  not  kill  anyone 
or  cause  any  great  damage  to  property. 
However,  when  they  moved  out  of  the 
city  and  Mobutu's  army,  which  we  are 
rushing  aid  to  the  Congo  to  support, 
moved  in.  they  loou-d  the  city  and  killed 
a  large  number  of  people,  mcludlng 
women  and  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed our  Involvement  in  purely  local 
rebellions  or  local  wars  in  countries 
where  we  have  no  stake  and  where  we 
have  no  legal  or  moral  commitment  to 
intervene.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
number,  but  the  number  of  different 
tribes  in  Africa  is  very  large  There  are 
very  bitter  feelings  between  some  of 
these  tribes,  and  it  Is  highly  likely  that 
within  the  next  few  decades  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  tribal  wars  between 
these  new  African  countries.  Indeed,  one 
Is  raging  In  Nigeria  now.  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  at  any  moment  to  hear 
that  we  had  decided  to  intervene  In  the 
conflict  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  .say  it 
Is  immoral  to  send  even  one  American  boy 
into  a  country  where  we  have  no  com- 
mitment or  any  vital  interest  whatever, 
as  Is  the  case  in  the  Conso.  Why  do  we 
have  any  special  obligation  to  Mobutu? 
On  a  prior  occasion  when  we  sent  some 
planes  and  some  assi-stance  to  Mobutu.  I 
protested  privately  to  the  highest  ofQ- 
dalx  of  this  Government  who  are  in 
charge  of  those  operations;  and  I  come 
to  this  floor  and  make  this  public  protest 
today  only  becau.se  that  protest  was  un- 
heeded, and  no  real  substantial  rea.son 
was  given  as  to  why  we  involved  ourselves 
in  that  controversy 

Another  thing.  Mr.  President:  When 
we  consider  our  apparently  irrepressible 
desire  to  rush  Into  some  of  these  situ- 
ations. Just  how  long  can  we  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  remain 
quiescent  in  similar  situations?  Just  how 
long  can  we  expect  them  to  refrain  from 
stirring  up  internal  troubles  to  bring  us 
Into  these  countries  over  the  world  where 
there  Is.  at  the  present  time,  no  question 
of  political  ideology  involved,  and  where 
the  subject  of  communism  is  not  even 
remotely  concerned' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un^nimcus  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  article  en- 
titled "Congolese  Kill  60  in  Vengeance 
Assault  on  Bukavu. "  published  In  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July  9.  19€7; 
an  article  entitled  "United  States  Sends 
Three  Aircraft  to  Mobutu. "  written  by 
George  Weeks  and  pubU.shed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today.  July  10.  1967, 
and  an  excerpt  from  an  article  entitled 
"Revenge-Bent  Congo  Force  Kills  60  in 
Recaptured  City."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  yesterday,  July  9. 
1967. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1.  2.  and  3  ) 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  siiinificant,  Mr. 
President,  that  one  of  those  planes 
stopped  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  In 
Florida  to  pick  up  a  task  force  headquar- 
ters of  strike  force.s.  to  carry  them  into 
the  Congo.  Why  was  that,  Mr.  President? 
II  we  are  just  going  down  there  to  fly 
some  of  Mobutu's  trooi)s  around  over  the 
Conco,  why  should  it  be  nece.s.sary  to  send 
a  headquarters  there,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  sending;  troops'' 

I  do  not  know  why  that  is  the  case, 
Mr.  President,  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
influence  in  this  country  which  it  seems 
impo.ssible  to  satisfy  unless  we  do  have 
a  very  lart;e  military  presence  almost 
everywhere;  and  that  influence  is  ma'.cing 
itself  particularly  felt  in  this  present  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  .spent  most  of 
my  career  here  in  the  Senate  laboring 
and  working  to  try  to  assure  that  the 
armt-d  strength  of  these  United  Slates 
is  sufficient  to  defend  the  per)ple  of  this 
country;  but  I  have  not  spent  that  time 
and  that  efTort  striving  to  create  forces 
that  would  be  sent  all  over  the  world  un- 
der such  circumstances  a-s  these  peoi:)le 
are  'aouvj.  "Oh."  Senators  mijht  say. 
"there  are  only  about  100  of  them;  about 
60  .Mr  Force  people  and  45  paratroopers." 
But.  Mr  President.  Vietnam  started  out 
wuh  a  force  not  much  larger  than  this. 
This  presence  can  .swell,  and  it  will  swell. 
If  a  few  sons  of  American  mothers  are 
killed  in  the  Congo,  there  will  be  an  ir- 
resistible demand  in  this  country  that 
somethini;  be  done  about  it. 

We  should  have  enough  commonsense 
to  keep  our  heads,  and  keep  our  people 
out  of  situations  of  that  kind  over  the 
world  It  is  disheartening  to  me  to  see 
such  abuse  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  Statts 

Extiisrr   1 

[From  the  W.ishlngton   (D.C.)    Sunday  Star. 

July  9.  19671 

CoNGOLKsE   Kill    60    ts   VcNCEANcr   Assault 

ON    BuKAVf       FrVE    EXJROPEANS   SLAIN,    AlBED 

Rebel  Force 

Ka.membe.  Rwanda — Congolese  govern- 
ment troops,  rtiuted  by  rebels  aided  by  white 
mercenaries,  returned  to  the  border  city  of 
Bukavu  on  Friday  and  killed  mure  th.m  60 
persons,  including  Ave  Europe.ioa  In  a  wild 
rampage  of  revenge,  diplomatic  and  Red 
Crues  otficirtls  reported  yesterd.iy. 

They  said  disciplined  Congolese  paratroop- 
ers brought  calm  to  the  eastern  Congo  resort 
city  after  their  arrival  by  air  from  Klnshas.i. 
the  Congolese  caplt.'Xl. 

The  reports  of  the  refugees  from  Bukavti 
to  their  neighboring  nation  came  a.s  the 
Congolese  radio  announced  that  forces  loyal 
to  President  Joseph  D  Mibutu  had  defe:ited 
mercenaries  and  rebels  m  Bukavu.  Kisan- 
gani—formerly Stanleyviiie — and  Kindu  1  he 
radio  said  the  fighting  was  over 

LI.NKCI)    TO    TSHl-lMBE    PLOT 

It  said  the  fighting  that  started  last 
Wednesday  had  ended  with  government 
forces  In  control.  Mobutu  claimed  the  rebels 
launched  the  hostilities  as  part  of  an  at- 
tempted coup  plotted  In  Spain  by  Former 
Premier  Molse  Tshombe,  who  Is  now  in  cus- 
tody In  Algeria 

His  chartered  plane  was  hijacked  while 
flying  over  Spain's  Balearic  Islands  and  di- 
verted to  Algiers.  The  Congo  seeks  his  extra- 


dition to  execute  him  as  a  traitor  and  sub- 
versive 

Mobutu  canceled  a  nationwide  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  end  of  the  fighting  yeeterday 
'pending  more  Information  on  the  role  played 
by  some  Congolese  In  the  rebellion,"  a  Con- 
golese radio  broadc.ust  said. 

But  the  Congolese  Interior  Ministry  Issued 
an  appeal  for  calm  and  respect  for  others' 
lives  and  properties,  the  broadcast  said. 

The  refugees  reaching  Kamembe.  two  miles 
across  the  border  from  Bukavu.  said  the 
Bukavu  area  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  loyal 
forces. 

Tlie  Congo-Rwanda  border,  however,  re- 
mained closed   to  all  Europeans. 

AMERICANS    SPARED 

About  1.500  Europeans  live  In  Bukavu.  US 
otncl.ils  In  Rwanda  said  they  knew  of  no 
deaths  or  Injuries  to  any  Americans  there. 
About  50  American  missionaries  in  the  Bu- 
kavu area  lied  to  Rwanda  at  the  start  of 
the  hosuiltles 

The  diplomatic  and  Red  Cross  oflBclals  at 
the  border  said  the  murder  rampage  of  the 
Congolese  troops  lasted  most  of  Friday. 

They  were  .said  to  be  seeking  revenge  for 
the  easy  capture  of  Bukavu  by  Katanga 
mutineers.  Katanga  Is  the  province  Tshombe 
led  Into  secession  after  Belgium  granted  The 
Congo  independence  in  1960. 

TOW.N    SEIZED    QUICKLY 

The  mutineers  and  mercenaries  took  over 
Uie  town  without  firing  more  than  a  few 
shots.  The  Congolese  garrison  fled  into  the 
bush  and  abi.iut  150  of  them  sought  refuge 
In  Rwanda. 

Thursday  afternoon,  little  more  than  24 
hours  later,  the  mutineers  left  Bukavu  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  arrived.  Witnesses  said 
the  city  was  then  calm  and  there  was  little 
damage. 

Through  Thursday  night  there  were  no 
troops  In  the  town.  After  daybreak  Friday, 
the  Congolese  soldiers  In  the  bush  realized 
the  mutineers  had  left  and  surged  back  into 
town,  the  witnesses  said. 

They  then  sought  out  Euro|>eans  they  sus- 
pected of  having  aided  the  mercenaries  and 
shot  several   of   them  at  point-blank  range. 

The  dead  Included  three  Belgians — a  male 
schoolteacher,  a  grocer  and  a  businessman— 
and  two  residents  of  Greek  nationality. 

WOMEN,    CHILDREN    SLAIN 

The  Congolese  dead  Included  numerous 
women  and  children,  shot  down  as  the  troops 
returned  In  the  first  flush  of  their  anger. 

Witnesses  said  there  was  widespread  loot- 
ing and  some  Europeans  living  in  outlying 
vilh^s  have  not  been  seen  since  Friday  morn- 
ing 

The  \tnldenttf5ed  teacher  was  called  out  of 
hi."!  house  and  accused  of  having  given  in- 
formation to  the  mercenaries.  He  denied  It 
and  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  house.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  same  troops  returned, 
called  him  out  a  second  time  and  shot  him 
dead  as  he  opened  the  door. 

The  upri?;ing  in  Bukavvi  at  least  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  kidnaping  of 
Tshombe. 

MERCENARIES    JOIN 

When  the  news  of  Tshombe's  kidnaping 
reached  the  numerous  troops  of  Katanga 
origin  sllU  operating  In  the  area  under  com- 
mand of  Belgian.  French  and  Spanish  mer- 
cenaries, they  mutinied  against  the  regime 
of  Mobutu,  informed  sources  said. 

The  mercenary  officers,  heavily  outnum- 
bered, apparently  had  no  choice  but  Join 
the  movement,  according  to  the  sources. 

They  occupied  Bukavu  early  Wednesday 
at  the  .same  time  as  similar  mutinies  by  Ka- 
tanga triMjps  apparently  took  place  In  Kisan- 
gani and  Kindu. 

It  was  not  known  where  the  mutineer* 
went  after  evacuating  Bukavu.  Several  re- 
ports said  they  were  seen  beading  north  in 
commandeered  trucka. 
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EsHiBrr  2 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  19«7) 
US.  STNDS  Thmck  AmcRATr  TO  MoBxmj — Non- 
Combat  An)  TO  Congo  Inclttdbs  Pomes  of 
150  Men 

{By  George  Weeks) 
The   United   States  dispatched   Air  Force 
transport  planes  to  the  Congo  yesterday  for 
the  third  time  In  six  years  to  help  the  cen- 
tral government  quell  a  rebellion. 

The  State  Department  made  the  an- 
nouncement, declaring  that  "the  United 
States  has  consistently  supported  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  unity  of  the  Congo." 

Three  C-130  turboprop  transports  with  150 
Americans  aboard  were  sent  to  Kinshasa, 
the  Congolese  capital,  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Mobutu's  request  for  "non- 
combatant"  logistical  support  to  meet  a 
mercenary-led  uprising  In  which  Mobutu 
already  appears  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

WHITES    REPORTED    SLAIN 

The  announcement  came  as  diplomatic  re- 
ports reaching  here  told  of  Isolated  massa- 
cres of  whites  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  U.S.  officials  had  no  confirmation 
of  the  number  of  revenge  slayings  or  of 
casualties  in  the  fighting  that  began  Wed- 
nesday. _     ,    ^, 

Between  1000  and  2000  whites,  including 
about  20  Americans,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
areas  of  Bukavu.  Kindu  and  Kisangani— 
formerly  Stanleyville. 

(Reuters  reported  that  the  official  Con- 
golese radio  announced  that  the  National 
Army  is  in  complete  control  of  Bukavu, 
Kindu  and  Kisangani. 

(The  broadcast  said  poisoned  arrows  have 
been  reserved  for  the  fleeing  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  rebelling  Katangese  troops. 
"The  patriots  have  received  orders  not  to 
kill  them  with  bullets  imported  from  the 
West,"  the  broadcast  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"They  will  be  massacred  with  arrows."] 

ARRIVE  TODAY 

The  fotu'-engine  C-130s  the  Air  Force  ver- 
sion of  the  Lockheed  Hercules  transport 
planes,  are  to  arrive  at  Kinshasa,  formerly 
Leopoldvllle,  today  after  a  rest  stop  at  Ascen- 
sion Island. 

They  carried  double  crews,  maintenance 
and  communications  personnel  and  45  para- 
Uoopers  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division  at 
Ft.  Bragg,  N.C,  who  will  act  as  "plane 
guards." 

The  planes  departed  Pope  Air  Force  Base 
near  Ft.  Bragg  late  Saturday.  One  stopped 
at  McDUl  Air  Force  Base  near  Tampa,  Fla.. 
to  pick  up  personnel  from  the  U.S.  Strike 
Command  who  are  to  establish  a  small  task 
force  headquarters  in  the  Congo  under  the 
command  of  Col.  W.  L.  Welch,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  operations  at  Strike  Command  Head- 
quarters. 

The  Command  U  comprised  of  Army  and 
Air  Force  elements  capable  of  rapid  deploy- 
ment, especially  in  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia.  As  in  past  airlifts  to  the  Congo,  officials 
here  stressed  that  the  United  States  had  no 
Intention  of  providing  combat  units. 

Each  C-130  can  carry  92  fully  equipped 
combat  soldiers,  64  paratroopers  or  74  litter 
cases.  The  plane  has  a  range  of  more  than 
2000  miles  and  can  carry  36,700  pounds. 

The  Congo  reportedly  has  18  Uansport 
planes  of  Its  own.  Including  C-478  sui^lied 
by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  previously  had  provided 
airlift  supfKjrt  in  1961-63  for  the  U.N.  cam- 
paign to  put  down  Motse  Tshombe's  efforts 
as  Premier  of  Katanga  to  secede  from  the 
Congo.  It  furnished  air  transport  again  \n 
1964-65  to  help  the  central  government  sup- 
"aress  a  leftists  rebellion  at  Stanleyville. 

In  addition.  In  a  move  widely  condemned 
In  Africa,  the  United  States  provided  the 
transports  from  which  Belgian  paratroopers 
Jumped  at  Stanleyville  in  late  1964  to  reecuo 


hostages.  Tsbombe  then  was  Premier  of  the 
Congo. 

The  belief  In  Washington  la  that  Mobutu, 
even  without  VS.  transports,  has  been  able 
to  contain  the  rebellion  by  supporters  of 
Tshombe,  who  Is  being  held  in  Algeria  after 
he  was  kidnaped  on  a  flight  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tshombe  Is  under  death  sentence 
in  the  Congo  for  treason. 

There  appears  to  be  confidence  here  that 
with  conUnued  logistical  support  in  the 
form  of  airlifted  vehicles,  food,  medicine  and 
other  supplies,  Mobutu  should  be  able  to  in- 
sure victory. 

U.S.  officials  conflmied  a  claim  by  Mobutu 
yesterday  that  his  forces  had  defeated  mer- 
cenaries and  rebels  In  Bukavu,  where  the 
United  States  has  a  consulate,  but  were  un- 
able to  confirm  his  reports  of  victory  at 
Kindu  and  Kisangani. 

Diplomatic  reports  said  refugees  from 
Bukavu  claim  that  Congolese  troops  who  re- 
captured the  city  from  rebel  forces  went  on  a 
rampage,  killing  more  than  60  persons,  in- 
cluding at  least  five  Europeans. 

[Reuters  quoted  sources  in  Brussels  as 
saying  Bukavu's  European  residents  were 
put  In  a  camp  and  threatened  with  execution 
but  were  rescued  by  a  95-man  contingent  of 
Congolese  paratroopers  sent  in  by  Mobutu.) 

Reports  from  Lubumbashl,  the  Katanga 
capital  formerly  called  EUsabethviUe,  said 
Congolese,  on  hearing  of  the  mercenary-led 
uprising,  rounded  up  whites  from  the  streets, 
drove  them  out  of  town  In  a  truck  and  killed 
them.  Reports  of  the  dead  ranged  from  seven 
to  15.  The  victims  were  said  to  be  Belgians 
and  Greeks. 

Mobutu,  who  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer- 
gency throughout  the  nation  when  fighting 
began,  further  strengthened  his  hand  late 
Saturday  by  suspending  constitutional  free- 
doms until  further  notice. 

Mobutu  also  announced  that  surviving 
mercenaries  would  be  captured  and  put  on 
trial  for  "their  Indefensible  crimes."  He  also 
said  he  would  get  rid  of  all  remaining  mer- 
cenaries In  the  Congo. 

Exhibit  3 
[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Revenge-Bent  Congo  PoacK  Knxs  60  in  Re- 
captured CiTT — ^No  Outside  Help  Seen  in 
Merge  N ABIES'  Revolt 

Paris.  July  8. — "One  thing  Is  certain: 
there  has  been  no  Invasion  of  the  Congo  by 
armed  elements  from  outside,"  writes  Figaro 
correspondent  Max  Cloe  today.  "We  are  wit- 
nessing simply  a  military  putsch  by  white 
mercenaries  who  favor  Tshombe.  with  the 
support  of  soldiers  of  Katanganese  origin. 

"It  represents  probably  no  more  than  3000 
armed  men,  of  whom  about  1000  are  whites. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  a  colossal  force  against 
the  30,000  soldiers  of  Gen.  Mobutu,  badly 
commanded,  hardly  disciplined,  whose  mili- 
tary vsdue  Is  practically  nil." 

Clos  describes  the  mercenaries  as  a  sort  of 
Pretorian  Guard,  theoretically  at  the  service 
of  the  Congo  government,  but  always  ready 
to  serve  Its  own  Interests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       

The  PRKSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  be  given  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  Senator  mind  placing  a  limitation 
on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well.  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President.   I 


think  this  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. We  have  here  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  commenting 
upon  this  recent  movement  of  American 
forces  to  the  Congo.  As  he  has  already 
stated,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
any  incursion  into  the  Congo  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  anybody  t.se  from  out- 
side. The  situation,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  it,  does  not  fit  any  of  the  inter- 
vention or  commitment  tiieories,  that 
have  been  applied  to  Vietnam. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  said.  Statements 
have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  speaking  for  the  administration, 
about  American  responsibility  to  meet 
aggression  anywhere,  and  to  intervene 
anywhere.  I  think  this  is  an  example  of 
intervening  where  there  is  no  aggression 
and  no  justification  for  intervention. 

The  Secretary  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone merely  to  advise  me  that  planes 
were  being  sent.  Originally,  as  I  under- 
stood his  first  call,  this  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  American  citizens  in 
the  Congo. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  evacuate,  yes.  I  had 
the  same  calls,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator had  similar  calls. 

But  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  case;  and  our  action  is  an  incite- 
ment, an  inducement,  for  other  coun- 
tries to  react  to  this  incursion  and  in- 
trusion by  us.  The  first  thing  one  knows, 
as  the  Senator  says,  we  will  have  a  con- 
frontation with  other  parties.  I  think 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  I  do  hope  the 
administration  will  take  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  most  seriously, 
and  that  certainly,  at  the  very  least,  such 
intrusions  into  other  coimtries  will  not 
be  made  until  there  has  been  serious 
conference  and  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  other  inter- 
ested Senators.  In  that  way  we  may  be 
given  an  opportunity,  not  just  to  re- 
ceive a  telephone  call,  but  to  discuss 
these  matters,  and  possibly,  I  would 
hope,  to  impose  some  restraint  upon  this 
kind  of  intervention. 

We  have  almost  acquired  a  habit,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  intervening  wherever  the 
slightest  eruption  takes  place.  There  wiU 
be  many  such  cases,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration takes  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  tliis  matter  most  seri- 
ously. I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CASE  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  Then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  to  my  chairman  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion :  The  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
two  committees  most  concerned  with  this 
matter  might  very  profitably  call  their 
committees  together  and  seek  to  hear 
from  the  administration,  in  open  session, 
just  exactly  what  the  rationale  for  this 
action  is,  and  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  pick  up  the  paper 
and  learn  that  three  planes  and  a  num- 
ber of  paratroopers  had  been  sent  to  the 
Congo.  ^  . 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
there.  I  hope  this  Is  not  a  precedent 
which  win  call  for  participation  In  other 
areas  of  the  world,  once  a  conflict  breaks 
out.  I  had  thought  that,  at  long  last,  wc 
were  finally  learnin?^  the  lesson  that  we 
cannot  participate  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  with  American  manpower  and 
American  might  No  matter  what  type  of 
planes  these  were,  thpy  were  accom- 
panied by  paratroopers:  and  I  was 
shocked,  surpr1.>ed,  and  dismayed. 

I  hope,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  two  distinguished  chair- 
men and  others,  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
awakening and  a  more  careful  assess- 
ment of  events  of  this  nature,  because  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  Involve  ourselves  in 
any  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Before 
doing  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  con- 
sultations ahead  of  time,  so  that  we  will 
be  aware  of  the  facts.  If  there  are  any  In 
addition  to  what  the  newspapers  Indi- 
cated. What  the  newspaper  have  stated 
certainly  did  not  form  a  basis.  In  my 
opinion,  for  the  intervention— and  that 
Is  what  it  Is — which  this  country  has 
midertaken  In  the  Congo  We  have 
enough  trouble  as  It  is. 
Mt.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me.  on 

my  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  came 
Into  the  Chamber  late,  and  did  not  hear 
the  fun  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla,  but  I  know  the  substance  of  it 
because  of  prior  conversations.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  wisdom  of  his 
podtlon  on  this  matter,  and  for  his 
alertness  In  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate 

Certainly.  Mr.  President.  If  we  have 
not  already  learned  a  lesson  by  going  in 
alone  and  getting  unnecessarily  involved 
on  the  other  side  of  the  v.'orld,  we  never 
will  learn  it  Furthermore,  there  will  be 
a  serious  question,  if  we  should  get  In- 
volved here  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
about  our  having  the  ready  manpower, 
or  even  the  ready  planes,  to  undertake 
any  mission  of  any  considerable  conse- 
Quence. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
with  his  wisdom  and  alertness,  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  matter  with  all  the 
vigilance  he  possesses 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  comments  Despite  what  he 
says.  I  certainly  seem  to  lack  the  powers 
of  persuasion.  This  is  the  second  time 
this  has  happened  If  it  continues,  and 
history  does  not  turn  itself  backward, 
there  wlU  sooner  or  later  be  some  oc- 
currence, some  event  that  will  involve 
us  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  man- 
power, Mr.  President.  Not  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  should  lose  his  life  in  the  Congo 
under  circumstances  such  as  exist  there 
today. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  can  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  in- 
dicate to  the  Senate  whether  any  re- 
quest wa.s  made  by  the  Government  or 
the  factions  uivolved  and  the  juiUflca- 
tion  for  the  administration's  granting 
and  acceding  to  that  request. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Mobutu,  President  of  the  Congo,  did  re- 
quest as.si.stance   from   this  country 

The  request  was  accompanied  by  a 
newspaper  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  the  situation  completely  under 
control,  having  recaptured  Bukavu  and 
Kisangani,  which  was  formerly  the  city 
of  Stanleyville  However,  that  is  not  the 
que.stion  in  my  mind 

Any  time  there  is  a  local  or  a  civil  war, 
.someone  i.>  poing  to  be  calling  for  help. 
I  do  not  thmk  we  have  any  obligation 
to  supply  that  help  unless  American  in- 
terests are  directly  involved. 

Mr.  PEARSON  I  understand  that.  I 
was  seekmg  from  the  Senator  some  Jus- 
tification or  definition  of  our  national 
intere.st  in  this  particular  situation. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  None  has  been  given  to 
me.  I  have  undertaken  to  gather  all  of 
the  information  I  could  in  the  situation. 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  Saturday  on 
the  matter  and  went  to  sources  that  I 
thought  should  know. 

I  ascertained  that  this  was  purely  an 
internal  matter  And,  to  my  mind,  that 
would  eliminate  any  reason  on  earth  for 
American  intervention  In  this  situation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    North   DakoU.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield 
Mr.    YOUNG   of    North   DakoU.    Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  fine  statement 

This  policy  seems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  that  was  initiated  follow- 
ing World  War  U.  at  which  time  the 
experts  in  the  Pentagon  atid  the  State 
Department  determined  that  we  were 
going  to  police  the  whole  world  At  that 
time,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  too  bad  an 
undertaking:  We  had  .some  allies  How- 
ever, today,  we  do  not  have  a  single  ally 
remaining  They  have  all  deserted  us  in 
this  undertaking. 

Mr  RUSSELL  We  had  help  at  that 
time 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We 
were  pretty  well  able  to  police  the  world 
at  that  time.  It  Is  entirely  a  different 
situation  today.  Immediately  following 
World  War  11  we  were  the  only  Nation 
that  possessed  the  nuclear  bomb  This 
gave  us  unchallenged  power  and  influ- 
ence to  try  and  police  and  keep  peace 
throughout  the  world  That  situation  no 
longer  exl.sts  today  There  are  at  least 
five  nuclear  px)wers 

For  some  600  to  800  years  the  British 
did  a  pretty  good  job  of  policing  the 
world    They  had  one  great  advantage 


which  we  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  years 
following  World  War  II.  They  had  a 
Navy  which  was  supreme  and  with  it 
they  were  able  to  effectively  police  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ap- 
propriate and  timely  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said;  Mr 
President,  this  morning  I  was  unable  tj 
attend  dining  the  morning  hour  of  the 
Senate  because  I  was  on  duty  in  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  committee  held 
an  executive  session  on  the  pendiii:; 
treaties  with  Panama  and  we  were 
briefed  by  Ambassador  Irwin.  I  had 
planned  to  join  with  certain  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  statements  they  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  in  opposition  to  the  latest  US. 
military  intervention,  our  intervention  in 
the  Congo.  However,  because  I  had  to 
be  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting.  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  at  that  time,  and  there- 
fore I  now  proceed  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  I  would  have  made  during  the 
morning  hour. 

This  morning,  several  leaders  In  the 
Senate  on  foreign  pohcy — the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell];  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHxl;  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  tMr.  Case!;  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  IMr.  M.^NS^IELDl, 
and  other  Senators  made  justifiably 
critical  statements  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  United  States'  unjustifiable, 
and  uncalled  for  military  intervention 
into  the  Congo. 

I  join  with  those  voices  and  with 
other  voices  that  have  been  raised  In 
the  Senate,  warning  the  administration 
against  its  unilateral  Intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Congo.  The  sending  of 
American  planes  and  American  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Congolese  Government  is  but 
another  example  of  an  lll-ad\ised  abuse 
of  executive  power. 

It  Ls  time  for  Congress  to  demand  that 
the  executive  branch  stop  using  Ameri- 
can servicemen  as  shrapnel  fodder  for 
diplomatic  Intrigues.  The  lives  of  the 
first  batch  of  American  troops  are  pre- 
cious enough;  but  the  first  batch  has  a 
very  definite  way  of  being  only  the  first 
in.stallment  of  an  American  intervention 
that  calls  for  more  and  more  and  more 
American  lives  to  be  sacrificed  to  keep  In 
power  abroad  a  chosen  favorite  of  the 
administration. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  the 
chosen  favorites  of  this  administration 
are  dictators,  and  to  keep  them  in  power 
wc  sacrifice  American  boys.  That  is  why 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  for 
years  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  protest  of  such  illegality  on  the  part 
of  this  administration.  I  shall  continue 
to  protest  it.  because  I  have  no  intention 
of  walking  out  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
my  constitutional  trust. 

Rumor,  and  more  than  rumor,  has  it 
that  American  soldiers  are  already  in- 
volved in  guerrilla  warfare  In  Bolivia,  as 
well  as  in  the  Congo.  The  rumor  Is  that 
we  have  a  small  number  of  military  men 
In  Bolivia  acting  as  so-called  military 
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advisers.  But  do  not  forget  that  we 
sUrted  that  way  in  Vietnam.  The  first 
military  personnel  we  sent  into  'Vietnam 
were  military  advisers. 

How  well  I  recall  advising  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  it,  saying  to  the  administration 
that  I  feared  it  would  be  the  beginning 
of  bogging  down  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  Asia,  where  we  have  no 
right  to  be. 

This  afternoon  I  say  again  that  if  we 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  follow  such  an  iUegal 
course  of  action,  the  great  danger  Is  that 
we  will  be  bogged  down  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  with  increasing  numbers 
of  American  boys  being  used  as  shrapnel 
fodder.  In  my  judgment  such  a  foreign 
policy  is  without  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion legaHy  or  morally. 

Congress  must  demand  fuU  informa- 
tion about  these  adventures  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  must  put  a 
stop  to  them  before  they  bleed  this  coim- 
try  even  more  than  it  is  already  bleeding 
in  Vietnam.  The  best  way  Congress  can 
put  a  stop  to  them  is  by  repealing  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  for  it  is  that 
resolution  that  has  encouraged  adven- 
turism all  over  the  world  on  the  part  of 
the  administration. 

In  due  course,  in  connection  with  for- 
eign policy  legislation  on  the  floor,  I  in- 
tend to  ofifer  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
another  opportunity  to  v"ite  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  or 
to  vote  to  re  :cind  it,  and  a  rescission  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  with  great  con- 
cern the  proposal  coming  out  of  South 
Vietnam  these  days  that  we  should  send 
100,000  more  American  boys  into  Viet- 
nam. I  shaU  oppose  that  proposal,  as  I 
have  opposed  every  implementation  of 
this  illegal  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  shaU  continue  to  maintain  my  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  because  I  beUeve  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  American 
people  win  understand  that  our  soldiers 
are  doing  most  of  the  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  our  men  who  are  doing 
most  of  the  dying  in  South  Vietnam  on 
the  combat  bnttlefleld.  For  the  most  part 
the  participation  of  the  so-called  South 
Vietnamese  army  Is  but  a  token  par- 
ticipation. They  are  withdrawing  farther 
and  farther  from  the  front  lines.  Oh, 
they  keep  a  few  men  out  there  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  They  cannot  even 
make  a  pacification  program  work. 

It  Is  my  continued  plea  that  the  United 
States  shoulr"  let  this  Asian  civil  war  be 
fought  by  the  Asians,  and  stop  murder- 
ing American  boys  in  the  name  of  an 
illegal  war  in  South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  with- 
out a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  mind  plac- 
ing a  time  Umltatlon  on  his  speech? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  10  or  12  minutes. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  taking  a 
savage  pummeling  for  the  last  year  or 
more  over  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Much  of  this  has  been  undeserved  and 
very  unfair.  Some  of  it,  such  as  the 
chant — 

LBJ.  LBJ,  How  many  kids  have  you  killed 
today? 

Comes  close  to  a  new  low  in  mindless 
indecency. 

I  resent  that  sort  of  attack  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  good  manners  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  this  criticism  has  been 
misdirected.  It  has  been  largely  aimed 
at  pinning  upon  Lyndon  Johnson  the  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  us  into  the  mess 
in  Vietnam,  ignoring,  and  in  some  cases 
intending  to  divert  attention  from,  the 
responsibility  of  others  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations. I  suggest  that  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  office  there  were  fewer 
options  left  open  to  the  United  States 
than  during  any  previous  administra- 
tion back  to  and  including  that  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Before  Mr.  Johnson  became  President, 
American  troops  had  been  committed  to 
the  war  in  substantial  numbers.  More- 
over, the  United  States  had  acquiesced 
In,  if  it  did  not  actuaUy  encourage,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government  on 
the  ground  that  a  better  successor  gov- 
ernment could  be  found;  thereby,  as  one 
observer  recently  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  had  incurred  for  the  first 
time  a  moral  responsibility  in  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  major  responsibility  for  in- 
volving us  in  Vietnam.  We  were  ah-eady 
deeply  Involved  when  he  entered  the 
White  House. 

Furthermore,  I  have  come,  reluctantly, 
to  be  more  and  more  firmly  convinced 
that  at  no  time  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  there  been,  and  that 
there  is  not  now.  any  real  opportunity 
for  negotiation  settling  the  war  except 
on  the  basis  of  giving  up  U.S.  objectives. 
Max  Prankel's  closely  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  AprU  30, 
last,  seems  to  me  unanswerable.  And  so 
the  criticism  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
unwiUing  to  negotiate,  or  has  "hardened 
his  bargaining  position,"  is,  I  beUeve,  un- 
justified. 

I  do  not  like  criticism  to  be  unfair 
whether  it  is  directed  at  a  member  of 
my  own  party  or  another. 

But  the  really  serious  thing  about  these 
unwarranted  attacks  on  Mr.  Johnson  is 
that  they  have  largely  obscured  his  faU- 
ures  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the 
critics  ha*  been  diverted  from  the  serious 
inadequacies  and  shortfalls  in  the  admin- 
istration's operations  In  Vietnam.  These 
inadequacies  and  shortfalls  are  the  di- 
rect responsibility  of  President  Johnson. 
Unless  they  are  corrected  there  is  grave 


danger  that  the  whole  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  will  conapse. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  Ward  Just,  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Post,  ended 
a  stint  of  18  months  in  Vietnam  with  the 
foUowing  grim  assessment: 

This  war  is  not  being  won.  and  by  any 
reasonable  estimate,  it  la  not  going  to  be 
■won  In  the  loreseeable  future.  It  may  be 
unwlnnable. 

Ward  Just  is  one  of  a  number 
of  highly  perceptive  American  newspa- 
permen whose  reports.  individuaUy  and 
coUectively.  afford  by  far  the  best  picture 
one  can  get  of  what  is  actually  going  on 
in  Vietnam  and  what  the  future  holds 
in  that  unhappy  country. 

Everything  I  saw  during  my  recent 
visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  In  conversa- 
tions with  a  variety  of  people  both  before, 
during,  and  since  my  visit,  confirms  the 
basic  soundness  of  Ward  Just's  somber 
appraisal. 

OveraU,  progress  in  the  revolutionary 
development  program  Is  scarcely  notice- 
able. 

A  highly  respected  American  who  had 
been  working  in  the  program  and  its 
predecessors  for  years  was  asked  recently 
by  a  group  of  newsmen  at  a  farewell 
gathering  how  long  it  would  take  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasants.  He  ventured,  with 
great  hesitancy,  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress  it  might  perhaps  be  done  in 
10  years.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  and  I  shall  discuss  some  of  them 
shortly. 

Before  I  do,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
dispel  any  idea  that  there  is  some  quick 
and  relatively  easy  way  out.  And  here  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  question  be- 
fore us  now  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  gotten  into  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place.  We  did  intercede  and  our  present 
choices  are  even  more  limited  now  than 
those  faced  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration. 

They  are,  in  brief,  to  withdraw,  to  es- 
calate, or  to  stick  it  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  withdraw. 
I  came  to  this  position  with  great  re- 
luctance because,  like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, I  had  been  hoping  against  hope 
that  I  would  find  it  possible  in  some  way 
to  justify  our  cutting  our  losses  and  end- 
ing our  involvement  in  Vietnam  at  one 
stroke* 

But  as  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  our 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  has 
written : 

We  have  allowed  the  stakes  to  escalate, 
until  now  our  withdrawal  would  seriously 
shake  confidence  In  our  word  and  would  be 
Interpreted  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Com- 
munist program  of  Immediate  world  revolu- 
tion. This  In  turn  would  encourage  further 
warfare  and  InstabUlty  throughout  Asia. 

If  we  withdraw  ...  we  are  Ukely  to  have  to 
pay  a  much  greater  price  in  the  long  run. 
since  this  could  encourage  more  guerrilla 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  and  discourage 
those  who  would  withstand  them.  The  least 
unsatisfactory  course  would  seem  to  be  our 
present  one  of  limited  warfare  to  pacify 
South  Vietnam,  and  economic  and  poUtlcul 
development  to  build  up  a  government  and 
society  more  reslatant  to  Internal  subversion. 
But  this  will  be  at  best  a  long,  slow  and  pain- 
ful process. 

Barbara  Ward  said  substantially  the 
same  thing  a  few  weeks  ago  In  a  speech 
in  Washlngrton: 
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To  pull  out  of  Viet  Nam  la  not  a  serloua 
option  at  tblB  time. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  to  pull  out 
would  be  an  ttdmlsslon  that  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  succeed  and  this  would 
be  a  blow  not  only  to  the  Atlantic  powers 
but  also  to  Moscow,  "whose  whole  case 
against  Peking  is  that  wars  of  national 
liberation  are  too  risky  since  they  cannot 
be  won  without  precipitating  nuclear 
wftr.** 

Even  such  a  critic  of  U.S.  policy  as 
David  Halberstam.  former  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Vietnam,  has 
noted: 

Any  decision  we  make  in  Viet  Nam  will  be 
watched  closely  and  will  affect  other  coun- 
tries In  the  area. 

This  Is  true,  and  it  illustrates  a  posi- 
tive side  of  our  policy. 

In  my  discussions  with  citizens  and 
officials  of  a  number  of  countries  In 
Southeast  Asia  outside  Vietnam.  I  found 
substantial  evidence  that  China's  neigh- 
bors have  taken  heart  from  our  com- 
mitment to  help  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  There  is  at  least 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  toward  re- 
gional cooperation,  primarily  now  in 
economic  matters,  but  which  holds  prom- 
ise of  the  eventual  emergence  of  an  ef- 
fective Asian  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  independence  of  the  nations  in  that 
area. 

But  If  we  cannot  pull  out.  what  of 
escalation? 

I  am  convinced  that  escalation  of  the 
war  carries  very  great  risks  with  little. 
if  any.  Increased  prospect  of  success. 
That  Is  why  I  have  urged— and  I  still 
urge — that  we  confine  the  bombing  of 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  to  those  having 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 

Similarly.  I  very  much  doubt  that  the 
answer  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  is  a 
substantial  Increase  In  American  military 
manpower  in  South  Vietnam  over  that 
now  scheduled  as.  it  is  said,  the  President 
is  being  told  by  his  military  advisers. 

The  nearly  one-half  million  of  our 
men  now  on  the  ground  have  by  their 
very  presence  inevitably  generated  or 
exacerbated  a  host  of  conditions,  rang- 
ing from  anti-Americanism  to  Inflation. 
that  compound  the  difficulties  we  face. 

And  the  more  we  undertake  to  do  for 
the  Vietnamese,  the  less  they  can  and 
will  do  for  themselves  those  things  which 
only  they  can  do. 

The  essential— and  still  largely  miss- 
ing— factor  in  Vietnam  is  security  for 
the  villages  and  hamlets  in  which  most 
of  the  people  live  The  security  that  Is 
lacking  is  no  less  psychological  than 
physical  In  kind;  to  provide  security  is, 
therefore,  no  less  a  political  than  a  mili- 
tary challenge. 

It  Is.  in  short,  an  Indigenous  problem 
to  which  there  must  be  an  Indigenous 
solution.  Only  the  Vietnamese  can  do  the 
job. 

In  fact,  however,  they  are  not  yet  doing 
it — not  yet.  With  some  notable  excep- 
tions, the  military  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, numbering  more  than  600.000.  have 
thus  far  failed  In  this  task. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  fail- 
ure: weakness  of  motivation,  inadequate 
and  wrongly  directed  training,  too  few 


good  leaders  at  every  level  of  command, 
a  tradition  of  corruption. 

None  of  these  is  easy  to  remedy;  weak- 
ness of  motivation  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  This  has  many  causes.  Some  are 
longstanding  and  deep-rooted,  such  as 
regional  and  religious  hostilities,  and  a 
traditional  suspicion  of  central  govern- 
ment. 

Some  are  more  recently  derived:  low 
pay.  for  example;  favoritism;  the  pau- 
city of  opportunity  for  advancement, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  current  govenunent  to  Instill 
in  tiie  people  an  acceptance  of  its  legiti- 
macy and  right  to  govern  and  a  feeling 
that  they  have  a  stake  in  its  success. 

To  correct  these  conditions  is  enor- 
mously difficult,  though  a  start  has  been 
made.  But  both  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  we  have  to  do  a  great 
deal  better  If  we  are  to  win  out.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  must  direct  our  Ijest  efforts, 
rather  than  the  substitution  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  Vietnamese. 

Subject  to  a  clear  demon.stration  by 
our  defense  experts  of  an  overriding  mil- 
itary necessity,  I  believe  we  should  avoid 
the  introduction  of  additional  American 
forces  beyond  those  presently  scheduled. 
This  conclusion  is  by  no  means  mine 
alone;  it  accords  with  the  views  of  a 
number  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
experienced  persons  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  in  recent  months, 
both  at  home  and  during  my  visit  to  the 
Far  East. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  Insist  upon  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  both  civilian  and 
military  resources  of  South  Vietnam  in 
the  'long,  slow,  and  painful  process"  of 
helping  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  bring  security  and  stability  to  its 
people  and  to  win  their  confidence  and 
support.  Upon  our  success  in  this  de- 
pends the  attainment  of  the  very  objec- 
tive we  seek — the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent and  viable  nation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

What  this  administration  needs,  then, 
is  not  more  berating  for  having  gotten  us 
into  the  Vietnamese  war  or  for  its  alleged 
unwillingness  to  negotiate  or  its  asserted 
in.spnsitivity  to  signs  of  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  What 
it  needs  Is  for  all  of  us  to  concentrate  on 
the  kind  of  job  it  is  doing  In  its  conduct 
of  the  total  war  effort.  Here  its  respon- 
sibility is  its  own  and  its  accountability 
is  total. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  article  Ward 
Just  has  this  to  say: 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  got  lis 
priorities  badly  out  of  joint  In  this  war. 
Pressed  by  the  generals  and  other  tradition- 
alists, it  has  attempted  to  win  the  war  on 
the  cheap,  by  forcing  Hanoi  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  by  destroying  her  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

This  strategy  has  Its  corollary  In  the  South 
In  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  artillery  Are 
at  night  and  literally  hundreds  of  air 
strlltes  a  day  The  most  severe  side  effect  of 
the  first  is  that  It  diverts  itlentlon  from 
the  essentials,  a  shift  to  a  notion  that  some- 
how the  war  In  th"  South  can  be  won  In  the 
North.  The  second  practice  argues  that  ma- 
chinery Is  a  substitute  for  hard  slogging. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  how  hard  the 
slogging  Is  knows  the  cf)mpulslon  to  substi- 
tute machinery  for  It    But  It  won't  work 

If  as  much  effort  and  money  were  put  Into 
retraining    the     ARVN     (South    Vietnamese 


Army  I ,  reforming  the  bureaucracy  and  forc- 
ing the  generals  to  prosecute  corrupt  col- 
leagues as  are  put  into  dropping  bombs  on 
the  country,  there  is  more  than  a  fair 
chance  that  the  Americans  could  pull  it 
off.  .  .  . 

This  prescription  must  be  followed.  It 
Is  the  only  one.  I  believe,  that  holds  real 
promise  of  accomplishment  of  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Finally,  a  problem  that  has  plagued 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
beginning  is  still  unresolved.  We  must 
come  to  grips  with  it,  and  quickly,  too. 

The  problem  Is  how  much  Influence 
we  should  attempt  to  exercise  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  to  get  them 
tc  do  the  things  we  are  convinced  must 
be  done  if  our  common  goal  is  to  be 
realized. 

I  think  we  must,  once  and  for  all.  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  must  exercise  the 
full  weight  of  our  Influence  on  every 
important  issue,  whether  it  be  to  restrain 
the  personal  ambitions  of  military  lead- 
ers, to  force  reforms  both  in  the  civilian 
and  military  establishments,  to  reduce 
the  corruption  and  get  rid  of  the  cor- 
ruptors.  to  limit  censorship  to  a  mini- 
mum Instead  of  permitting  its  use  with- 
out restraint  as  a  campaign  tool  and  for 
other  improper  purposes,  to  restore  vigor. 
discipline,  and  morale  to  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  get  them  doing  their 
Job. 

All  this  and  much  more  must  be  ac- 
complished if  we  are  not  to  see  the  whole 
Vietnamese  effort  bog  down  In  complete 
chaos  and  eventual  failure  with  effects 
which  will  last  for  decades  and  will  be 
felt  far  beyond  that  remote  and  rela- 
tively tiny  area  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  on  this  point,  in  high 
circles  within  our  Government  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  that  in  truth  the  United 
States  has  very  little  capacity  to  Influ- 
ence the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
because  our  prestige  Is  already  so  deeply 
Involved  that  we  cannot  withdraw.  It  is 
said  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment knows  this  and  will  laugh  at  us 
if  we  tell  them  that  unless  they  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  we  see  as  essen- 
tial we  will  no  longer  continue  our  as- 
sistance. In  short,  that  we  must  accept 
whatever  the  South  Vietnamese  do  and. 
beyond  complaining,  we  can  do  nothing 
about  it.  We  have,  it  is  said,  no  "lever- 
age " 

This  is  an  intolerable  position.  We 
must  not  accept  it.  We  have,  and  we 
must  maintain,  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  if  it  is  clear  that  despite 
our  best  efforts  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves will  not  permit  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  we  both  seek. 

This  would  be  a  catastrophe.  But  there 
is  little.  If  any.  chance  to  prevent  cata- 
strophic failure  in  South  Vietnam  ex- 
cept by  using  all  our  Influence  and  all 
our  efforts  in  the  ways  I  have  indicated. 
If  this  is  done.  I  believe,  with  Ward  Just, 
that  this  most  difficult  undertaking  can 
succeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  arti- 
cles written  by:  Edmund  Stillman,  New 
York  Times  magazine,  June  18,  1967; 
Max  Frankel.  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
April  30,  1967;  Ward  Just.  Washington 
Post.  June  4.  1967;  and  Edwin  O.  Rel- 
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schauer,  former  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
Look  magazine,  April  4, 1967. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Relschauer 
testified  on  January  30  of  this  year  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee further  developing  his  ideas  in 
regard  to  U.S.  policy  in  Asia,  including 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post.  May  20,  1967,  of  a 
speech  by  Barbara  Ward  before  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club,  and 
an  article  by  David  Halberstam,  New 
York  Times  Book  Review,  April  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

June  18.  19671 
The  Shoet  War  and  the  Long  Wae 
(By  Edmund  Stillman) 
The  war   In   the  Middle  East   has   thrown 
Into   glaring   relief    the    essential    sentimen- 
tality and   disorientation   of   the   contempo- 
rary United  States  In  world  affairs.  It  came 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  deeply 
Involved  In  war  in  Southeast  Asia  In  defense 
of  national  InteresU  that  have  never  been 
rigorously  explained,  under  cover  of  legalities 
that  have  never  been  precisely  defined — but 
a  war  Justtfled,  In  general  terms,  as  antlap- 
peaeement  and  the  honoring  of  pledges. 

The  American  reaction  to  the  Egyptian 
blockade  of  the  Strait  of  Tlran  was  curiously 
different.  Despite  the  categorical  nature  of 
previous  diplomatic  guarantees  to  Israel,  giv- 
en after  the  1956  Slnal  campaign,  the  United 
States  moved  ponderously,  demanding  the 
auspices  of  a  15-natlon  ad  hoc  alliance  prior 
to  taking  action — whatever  that  action  was 
to  be.  This  was  to  temporize  in  a  fashion  that 
bore  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
behavior  of  the  demoralized  Western  democ- 
racies facing  the  Fascist  powers'  histrionic 
threats  In  Ethiopia  and  Central  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nlneteen-thlrttes. 

The  Interest  of  a  small  state — admittedly 
at  this  point  only  its  marginal  interest  In  ac- 
cess to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  tiny  merchant  ma- 
rine, but  pregnant  with  ultimate  threat — 
was  to  be  compromised  In  favor  of  general 
peace.  Only  In  its  attitude  toward  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  Arab  world  did  the  State  Department 
significantly  differ  from  prewar  Whitehall. 
No  one  In  Washington  feared  Nasser  as  a 
military  opponent,  but  behind  the  Arab  de- 
mands loomed  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  so  It  was  felt. 

Reading  the  signs  of  an  ultimate  threat, 
the  putative  victim  made  a  pre-emptive  at- 
tack. Here  the  script  departs  from  the  orig- 
inal. The  result  was  an  Israeli  victory  and  an 
American  demand  for  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire— a  "recourse  to  reason"  within  the  con- 
text of  the  most  generalized  call  for  a  basic 
settlement  In  a  region  so  Inflamed  by  polit- 
ical and  national  passions  that  the  combat- 
ants and  their  sponsors  cannot  even  agree 
on  a  common  definition  of  the  stakes. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  contrast.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States,  directly  Involved  and 
paying  a  heavy  cost,  rejects  the  notion  of  an 
early  negotiated  compromise  that  would 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  enemy  Vlet- 
cone's  Interests.  Instead,  the  United  States 
pushes  for  a  military  solution  to  a  complex 
clvU  turmoil  In  which  American  Interests  are 
only  problematically  involved,  although  our 
native  allies  are  incompetent  and  weak,  and 
tiie  war.  In  fact.  Is  not  being  won. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  Is.  In  the  world 
view.  America's  prot6g6  and.  In  the  Arab 
view,  an  outpost  of  American  Imperialism, 
however  much  Washington's  wish  is  to  be  a 
friend  to  all  parties.  Yet  Washington's  sen- 


timental reaction  is  to  deplore  others'  use 
of  force  to  settle  serious  Issues  comparatively 
easy  to  define — namely,  the  Issues  of  free 
access  to  the  seas  and  the  end  ol  border  raids 
across  Arab-Israeli  frontiers. 

This  is  the  American  reaction  even  though 
In  the  Middle  East  It  is  the  hostile  forces  that 
are  weak  and  America's  protig*  that  Is  com- 
petent In  war.  The  brutal  fact  Is  that  some 
wars  are  better  and  more  reasonable  than 
others.  It  Is  true  that  the  Arab  defeat  will 
rankle,  but  so  greatly  Inflamed  were  Arab 
passions  that  It  Is  not  certain  the  Arabs' 
bitterness  against  Israel  has  been  sig- 
nificantly Increased.  Indeed,  clear-cut  defeat 
might  smash  the  Arab  world's  pathological 
llluslonlsm  and  serve  as  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. A  plausible  effect  would  be  to  free  real- 
istic Arab  politicians  to  negotiate  a  compro- 
mise, for,  so  long  as  the  Arab  world  believes 
it  can  destroy  Israel,  no  Arab  polltlcan  can 
safely  call  for  peace. 

The  sentimentality  and  unreallsm — some 
might  say  the  latent  Pharlseelsm — of  a  na- 
tion that  employs  force  sometimes  casually, 
as  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  yet  deplores  its  use  by  others  are  easy 
enough  to  demonstiate.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  of  contemporary  American  for- 
eign policy  that  Is  less  easy  to  define — a  gen- 
eralized anxiety  about  change,  the  poten- 
tially damaging  aspect  of  any  change,  that 
sometimes  finds  a  contrary  expression  in  In- 
terventions that  do  not  count  feasibility  and 
the  cost  ol  falliire.  This  has  been  a  besetting 
American  error  In  Southeast  Asian  affairs, 
and  is  dangerously  likely  to  influence  United 
States  policy  In  the  Middle  East  in  coming 
months. 

Thus  the  Initial  reaction  In  Washington 
to  President  Nasser's  tendered  "resignation" 
following  Egypt's  defeat  was  one  of  acute 
anxiety— for  what  might  succeed  him — just 
as  the  rumored  posslbll'.ty  of  the  fall  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban 
missile  fiasco  and  his  failure  to  bring  the 
Chinese  Ideologues  to  heel  elicited  exagger- 
ated fears  In  the  State  Department  that 
someone  "even  •worse"  waited  In  the  wings. 
Policy  today  Is  too  often  calculated  In 
terms  of  sponsoring  or  strengthening  one 
or  another  internal  faction,  even  though 
it  is  the  business  of  governments  to  deal 
with  governments — with  what  is  permanent 
m  the  relations  between  states  rather  than 
with  what  is  evanescent.  Sensitivity  to  the 
personality  of  foreign  statesmen  Is  one  thing, 
but  for  the  piirposes  of  diplomacy  a  nation 
ought  to  be  taken  as  an  external,  corporate 
identity.  What  Is  permanent  are  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  interests,  the  geography 
of  a  nation.  Its  power — rather  than  the 
murky  and  often  unknowable  Jungle  ol  In- 
ternal society  and  politics. 

In  these  terms,  giving  limited  economic 
and  military  aid  and  assigning  limited  num- 
bers ol  advisors  to  the  Government  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  the  South  Vietnamese  state,  was, 
as  events  have  proved,  unwise,  but  it  was 
not  folly.  To  acquiesce  in  and  even  encour- 
age a  coup  d'etat  against  him  on  the  grounds 
that  a  better  successor  Government  could 
be  formed  was  not  mere  folly;  it  was  mor- 
ally wrong.  By  doing  so,  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  Incurred  a  moral  respon- 
sibility In  Vietnam.  Diem,  however  reaction- 
ary, whatever  his  egregious  faults,  was  at 
least  a  quasi-authentic  voice  of  Vietnamese 
nationalism.  The  Government  of  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  that  Is  our  client  today  Is  hardly 
that,  but  a  mere  facade  for  an  overwhelm- 
ing American  military  Intervention  that 
guards  a  state  that  Is  not  a  state  against  the 
chaos  that  the  United  States,  with  Its  mas- 
sive economic  and  social  Intervention,  as 
much  as  anyone  else  has  let  loose. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  chief  reason  for 
the  American  Intervention  In  Vietnam  has 
been  the  need  to  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  the  United  States'  word.  Whatever  the 
legalities  ol  the  argument  may  be  (at  what 


time  and  under  what  conditions  were  these 
commitments  made?),  with  nearly  450,000 
men  deployed  in  Vietnam  the  practical  ef- 
fect has  been  to  cut  down  the  United  States' 
ability  to  intervene  elsewhere.  For  the  nation 
to  commit  so  large  a  portion  of  Its  forces  to 
a  peripheral  war  has  Its  dangers,  but  one 
happy  consequence  of  the  heavy  American 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance to  deploy  United  States  air  and  ground 
forces  In  the  Middle  East — as  did  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  following  the  Iraqi 
revolution  of  1958,  to  no  great  and  lasting 
effect. 

Yet  interventions  need  not  be  purely  phys- 
ical. If,  now  that  the  military  situation  seems 
less  explosive  and  the  danger  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention rather  remote,  the  United  States 
by  diplomatic  action  and  covert  pressures 
seeks  to  repeal  the  current  diktat  of  force 
and  ensure  a  return  to  what  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  situation  before  the  war 
erupted.  It  vrtU  become  gravely  responsible 
for  the  aftermath.  A  too  close  involvement 
with  the  details  of  settlement,  a  demand  that 
general  diplomatic  assurances  be  accepted 
by  Israel  once  again  in  lieu  of  the  advan- 
tages achieved  on  the  battlefield,  can  only 
make  the  United  States  In  honor  a  primary 
military  guarantor  of  the  settlement.  Yet 
that  settlement,  however  achieved,  Is  all  too 
likely  to  prove  unstable. 

To  argue  for  an  American  spirit  of  com- 
parative aloofness  now  is  not  to  argue  for 
Isolationism  or  to  scoff  at  International  solu- 
tions to  political  crises.  It  Is  to  argue  for  es- 
sentially the  same  spirit  of  detachment  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Israeli  military  vic- 
tories that  prevailed  In  Washington  as  the 
crisis  loomed.  It  is  to  note  that  the  United 
Nations  record  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
a  good  one;  that  as  an  empirical  matter, 
rather  than  an  assertion  of  faith,  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  today  the  Afro-Asian  states 
are  heavily  represented,  has  not  been  un- 
biased on  Middle  Eastern  issues. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  new  methods  of  se- 
curity-keeping have  not  worked  well,  so  that 
a  return  to  traditional  methods  of  seeking 
security  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand  as  a  return  to  an  obsolete  law  by  those 
whose  own  security  is  not  threatened— and 
who  have  shown  themselves  prone  to  uni- 
lateral action  when  their  private  Interests  are 
at  stake. 

Indeed  the  victories  won  by  the  Israelis 
are  hardly  unwelcome.  True,  they  do  nothing 
to  right  the  manifest  virrongs  of  the  Arab 
refugees  or  to  address  the  Arab  states'  far- 
from-trtvlal  argument  that  while  historically 
Europe  has  persecuted  the  Jews,  it  is  the 
Middle  East  that  now  pays  the  bill.  But 
history  Is  full  of  disappointment  and  In- 
iustice.  They  are  the  normal  stuff  of  the 
life  of  nations;  what  one  cannot  plausibly 
reverse  must  be  accepted.  Three  disastrous 
military  encounters  with  Israel  have  only 
enlarged  the  Jewish  state  and  strengthened 
its  claim  to  authenticity. 

To  appreciate  the  distinction  between  po- 
litical fantasy— the  dream  of  exterminating 
Israel— and  reality  Is  not  merely  a  callous 
prescription  lor  the  spiritual  and  mental 
health  of  Arabs.  The  United  States,  too,  will 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  reality— the 
reality  of  a  vast  yet  finite  power,  and  of  a 
world  in  which  no  nation  gets  Its  hearts 
desire  In  the  American  case,  this  is  likely 
to  mean  the  disappointment  of  a  bitter  com- 
promise, damaging  to  national  pride,  that 
win  finally  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

What  the  Israeli  victories  have  done  is  to 
puncture  the  rhetorical  violence  of  the  Nas- 
serites,  and  so  to  Impair  the  general  climate 
of  aggression.  And  In  a  world  which  the 
United  States  evidences  a  profound  anxiety 
over  the  Communist  states'  continuing 
rhetoric  of  violence  and  revolution,  the  Is- 
raeli victories  have  served  to  humble  the  So- 
viet Union  f.nd  China.  Their  pretentions  to 
sponsor,  guide  and  protect  revolutions  have 
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been  exposed  m  sham— at  little  direct  est 
to  the  United  SUtes.  in  contrast  to  the  seem- 
ingly endleee  United  States  comml'ment  to 
discredit  Communism  in  S<->utheast  Asia 

A  stable  politics  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
hardly  likely  to  develop  in  the  wake  of  the 
Arab  humlllatlonB  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Communism  can  make   much   headway 


mitigate  the  world's  violence  Unfortunately, 
what  dgiutes  Afro-Asia  t.;>day  Is  not,  as  the 
sentimental  argfument  would  have  It.  a  mere 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  desire  far  political  dignity  tmd  a 
Just  share  in  the  world's  wealth. 

Afro- Asia  reacts  today  against  a  centurlea- 
long  humiliation — Its  subjugation,  not  merely 


m  the  ensuing  turmoil  now  th.it  the  chief  to  the  white  man  s  empires,  which  are  gone. 
CommunUt  states  have  done  so  little  for  but  to  the  powerful  technological  cvllza- 
thoM  they  incited  For  Arabs,  the  blulT  that  tlon  of  the  West,  which  endures  and  Is  fun- 
lay  behind  the  Soviet  reinforcement  of  naval  damentally  destructive  to  Inherited  native 
units  in  the  Mediterranean,  plainly  designed  values  and  self-respect  The  mere  Presence 
to  Intimidate  the  United  States  at  small  cost,  of     an     alien     civilization  -even     while     the 


to  Intimidate 

Is  likely  to  rankle  for  years  to  come    Smart 
Ing  from  defeat,  even  as  they  vent  a  tradi- 
tional anger  at  Washington  and  London,  the 
Arab  Intelligentsia  are  more  likely  to  blame 
Moscow  or  Peking  than  themselves. 

But   the  effects   of    these   victories   extend 
beyond  the  Middle  East    To  the  degree  that     and    denied    political   and   military   alliances 
even   post-Stallnlst    Russia    has    been    prone      and  irms  from  abroad 

to  reckleM  intervention  In  distant  reglon.s—  That   Is   also  why  dispatching   nearly   haJf 

as  m  the  Congo  disorders  in  1961  and  In  the      a    million    American    tr.jops   to   Vietnam    (In 


Middle  East,  for  example,  covets  the  tech- 
niques of  power  which  that  alien  civili- 
zation uses — Is  why  the  Arab  suites,  hardly 
without  exception,  speak  of  Israel  as  an 
outpost  of  neo-lmperlallsm  They  would  do 
so   whether   or   not    Israel    were    neutralized 


Caribbean  In  the  autumn  of  1962 — the  out- 
come has  been  one  more  lesson  In  reality 
In  the  days  and  weeks  to  come  we  may  ex- 
pect the  Soviets  to  attempt  by  severing  rela- 
tions, by  conditional  threats  and  vague  warn- 
ings, to  recoup  lost  prestige 

The  loss  of  more  than  II -billion  In  mili- 
tary aid  may  be  only  a  minor  matter  to  the 
Soviets.  But  the  Instability  and  Incompe- 
tence of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces  call  Into 
question  the  utility  of  the  often  near-hys- 
terical Afro-Asian  regimes  as  Instruments  of 
Communist  policy  against  the  West  To  this 
extent,  the  turn  of  events  In  the  Middle  East 
can  only  hasten  the  day  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  abandoning  lU  pretentions  to  oversee 
universal  revolution,  takes  up  Its  proper  role 
as  a  great  Eurasian  state,  ambitious  and  dif- 
ficult no  doubt,  but  ambitious  and  difficult 
in  traditional  terms 

The  American  responses  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis  and  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis  have 
been  very  different  In  outward  form,  yet 
there  is  a  common  denominator:  a  persistent 
inability  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  en- 
demic violence  In  the  world  and  a  persistent 
unwillingness  oo  see  a  purely  local  balance 
of  force*  emerge  without  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  Happily  Insulated 
by  history,  the  United  States  barely  under- 
stands the  Irrationality  of  these  tradition- 
ally unreasonable  regions,  all  the  while  press- 
ing on  them  plausible  solutions  for  "con- 
structive" substitute  activity— the  sensible 
pursuit  of  economic  development  and  gain — 
in  a  world  peopled  by  Idealist  fanatics  who 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  "reason"  as 
Washington  defines  reason 

In  this  American  Inability  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  darker  Impulses  of  the  world 
there  Is  an  element  of  real  nobility— and  real 
tragedy.  America  Is  a  kind  of  historical  acci- 
dent, a  place  where  a  popular  revolution 
brought  forth  reason,  not  a  relgn  of  terror; 
where  18th-century  concepts  of  political  rea- 
son and  the  Innate  goodness  of  mankind 
(once  subject  to  wise  laws)  not  only  survive 
but  draw  powerful  support  from  the  testi- 
mony of  material  abundance  and  practicing 
democracy,  only  a  little  marred  by  the  plight 
of  the  submerged  poor  and  by  racial  vio- 
lence. Yet  wealth  and  democracy  do  not 
place  America  in  emotional  contact  with  the 
fantasy  ideologies  of  state  power  that  agi- 
tate  the   Middle   East   and   Asia 

No  doubt.  America's  political  strength  and 
its  Immense  material  power  derive  from  the 
habit  of  reason  as  much  as  from  the  Inher- 
rent  natural  resources  of  the  land  But  the 
habit  of  reason  Is  far  from  being  universal 
In  efTect.  the  virtues  that  endow  the  Unitrd 
States  with  Its  immense  strength — Its  ca- 
pacity to  affect  distant  events  in  the  world- 
rob  America  of  the  understanding  necessary 
to  deploy   that   power   well. 

If  the  world  sought  the  things  that  Amer- 
icans   believe    in.    It    would    be    possible    to 


this  sense  Negro  paratroopers  are  .is  alien 
as  white  Americans)  has  not  checked  the 
Vletcong  movement,  but  fed  It  However 
much  the  United  States  would  like  to  ignore 
distinctions  of  language,  culture  and  race. 
America  does  not  belong  to  the  conceptual 
w  )rld  of  Afro-.\sla  and.  for  Afro-Asians,  has 
pitiably  little  of  relevance  to  say 

Nor  does  the  tragedy  end  there  For  the 
curious  fact  Is  that  the  United  States'  almost 
pathological  anxiety  about  change  has  led 
to  a  strange  Inversion  of  Isolationism  Instead 
of  blocking  out  an  alien  world,  fending  it  off. 
modern  America  has  accepted  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal responsibility  and  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign of  almost  univei-sal  scope 

In  crude  terms,  a  kind  of  interventionist 
mania  has  developed,  so  that  no  Issue  Is 
t.iken  as  alien  to  America,  or  as  engaging  our 
Interests  only  tangentlally  According  to  the 
new  Internationalism,  there  Is  no  remote 
cause  in  today's  world,  no  second-  or  third- 
order  crisis,  no  situation  In  which  the  Amer- 
ican presence  plausibly  harnrvs  rather  than 
aids  solution  Granting  that  isolatlonUm  was 
a  great  evil,  well-ended,  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  proper  alternative  to  Isolationism  Is 
megalomania  Tet  It  Is  this  aspect  that  Amer- 
ican Interventlonlsm  sometimes  takes  on 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  for  all  the  goodness 
of  the  American  Intention,  for  all  the  alli- 
ances and  territorial  guarantees,  for  all  the 
blood,  for  all  the  billions  In  economic  aid.  we 
have  not  done  much  that  Is  truly  positive 
for  the  Middle  East  or  Southeast  Asia  One 
might  plausibly  argue  that  the  United 
States — by  Involving  these  marginal  areas  at 
a  fever  pitch  of  nauonallsm  In  the  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviets — has  helped  enlarge 
the  cold   war 

Certainly  we  have  overestimated  the  dis- 
cipline and  centralization  of  the  Communist 
movement,  we  have  grievously  underes- 
tlmttPd  the  effective  resistance  that  hyper- 
nationallsm  If  It  Ls  allowed  legitimate  ex- 
pression, can  oppose  to  Communism  The 
t-ouble  Is  that  the  United  States  too  often 
by  Its  sufTixatlng  presence  hits  strangled  that 
hypernatlonalism  at  birth 

There  are  more  areas  In  the  world  holding 
their  own  aijalnst  ConxmunLsm  and  aggres- 
sion, without  direct  United  States  aid  and 
Intervention,  than  It  Is  fiishlonable  to  num- 
ber In  today's  Washington  Abstention — a 
pragmatic  and  reluctant  Interventlonlsm  — Is 
an  austere  doctrine  for  .Americans,  but  It 
may  well  be  we  must  learn  to  practice  It 
more 

I  From  the   New  York  Times,   Apr    30,    1967 1 

How  Long  Wn  l  It  Last'' 

(By  Max  Prankel) 

Washington  —  How  long  will  It  lasf  How 

could      It      possibly      end'      Will        bombing 

Haiphong  make  them  say   "Ouch"  or  "Nuts  "? 

Will  grazing  Hanoi  soften  them  up  or  merely 


annoy""     Let's     pacify      Let's     mortify      Let's 
escalate  so  as  to  negotiate 

In  most  wars,  the  armchairs  are  full  of 
generals  retightlng  everv-  battle,  recasting 
every  strategy,  second-guessing  every  field 
commander  But  Vietnam,  being  different  In 
virtually  every  other  sense  as  well,  has  also 
produced  a  new  kind  of  kibitzer— the  arm- 
chair diplomat  The  galleries  to  this  war  are 
crowded  moetly  with  mediators  who  second- 
guess,  not  the  warriors  but  the  negotiators, 
and  spin  many  an  Intricate  design  not  for 
winning  the  war  but  for  ending  It 

Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  would  end  the 
bombing  brleHy  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 
would  stop  the  shooting  unilaterally.  Gen 
James  Gavin  would  huddle  In  enclaves  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  would  summon  the  United 
Nations  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  has  eleht 
fxiints  Secretary-General  U  Thant  has  three. 
Walter  Llppman  has  variations  on  one.  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  page  has  one  after 
another. 

Most  of  the  sideline  pro|X)sal8  represent  a 
degree  of  protest  against  the  war  or  the  mili- 
tary tactics  with  which  It  Is  being  waged 
Invariably,  however,  the  amateur  suggestions 
have  been  borrowed.  Imitated  or  supplanted 
by  the  diplomacies  of  the  belligerents— Ho 
Chi  MInh's  four  points  and  Dean  Rusk's  14 — 
so  that  at  any  one  time  there  are  usually  more 
peace  plans  than  bombs  In  the  air 

What  Is  more,  a  large  number  of  the  side- 
line brokers  really  abhor  the  sedentary  role 
Ministers.  Journalists,  scholars  or  officials  of 
wholly  unlnvolved  or  even  uninterested  gov- 
ernmenu  periodically  leap  from  their  arm- 
chairs and  fly  about  the  world  seeking  out 
the  combatants,  carrying  messages  to  and 
fro,  adding  their  own  Interpretations  of  what 
they  hear,  or  think  they  hear,  and  propound- 
ing yet  another  formula  for  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  referees  everywhere,  thesn 
Intermediaries  generally  profess  objectivity, 
and  often  make  a  good  claim  for  It,  thus  In- 
curring the  wrath  of  now  one  side,  now  the 
other.  Washington  has  learned  to  hide  Its 
scorn  and  to  speak  respectfully  even  of  the 
once  deeply  resented  U  Thant.  although 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  still 
mumble  contemptuously  about  all  the  "self- 
appointed  candidates  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  " 

Yet  the  same  kind  of  peace  games  are 
regularly  played  also  Inside  the  American 
Government  and.  If  recent  hints  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, inside  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Both  are  regularly  confronted.  It  seems, 
by  "scenarios"  to  step  up  the  war,  to  step 
down  the  war  or.  In  various  ways,  to  Inter- 
rupt the  war — all  presented  as  the  quickest 
way  to  conclude  the  war. 

So  Insistent  are  the  discussions  of  how  best 
to  end  the  war.  It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
all  the  active  belligerents  have  a  prior  In- 
terest In  winnuig  the  peace,  not  simply 
making  It  In  fact,  the  fighting  Itself  Is  often 
dl?mls.sed  by  the  mediators  as  a  matter  quite 
separate  from  the  quest  for  a  settlement  In 
some  quarters,  every  new  form  of  military 
pressure  Is  automatically  deemed  hostile  to 
peace.  In  others,  every  suggestion  of  striking 
a  bargain  Is  seen  as  a  betrayal  of  the  military 
cause. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  prospects 
of  peace  are.  like  the  objectives  of  war,  being 
debated  in  a  semantic  Jungle  as  dense  as  the 
most  overgrown  terrain  In  Vietnam  lt.?el( 
Every  day  s<5meone  la  urging  one  side  or  the 
other  to  escalate  or  to  deescalate.  to  de- 
augment  and  to  dlslnftltrate.  to  pause  tem- 
porarily or  unconditionally  and.  above  all. 
to  negotiate  On  paper,  at  least.  It  Is  time  to 
defoliate 

This  war,  like  any  other,  could  end  In  a 
dozen  different  ways,  planned  or  unplanned, 
the  result  of  the  war  lUelf  or  of  some  wholly 
Irrelevant  development  far  away  We  can  only 
guess  how  It  will  end  and  when,  but  some 
sense   of   the   possibilities   and   probabilities 


underlies  every  Informed  choice  of  tactics  on 
all  sides. 

The  semantic  defoliation  might  best  begin 
with  the  genus  neg-otium,  the  Latin  root  of 
"negotiate."  meaning  "not  easy." 

A  hawk  wanting  to  sound  reasonably  dove- 
Ish — Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  while  serving  as 
United  States  Ambassador  In  Saigon — once 
said  of  Vietnam  that  all  wars  end  by  negoti- 
ation. Whatever  his  hopes  at  the  time,  the 
general  knew  better,  of  course.  Wars  do  not 
always  end  by  negotiation.  They  also  end  In 
capitulation  or  annihilation  or  both.  And 
if  you  asked  a  Vietnamese  below  the  age  of 
25,  he  might  speak  from  the  fullness  of  his 
experience  and  reply  that  some  wars  never 
end. 

If  there  Is  any  point  In  speculation  about 
whether  this  war  will  ever  end.  and  how.  It 
would  help  to  ban  the  word  "negotiate"  al- 
together. It  was  once  both  meaningful  and 
respectable,  but  of  late  It  has  become  the 
catch-all  slogan  of  all  too  many  Irrecon- 
cilable notions.  Men  who  really  dream  of 
total  military  victory,  like  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  offer  to  "negotiate" 
while  really  Imagining  only  some  ceremony 
of  surrender.  Men  who  really  wish  the  United 
States  would  Just  get  out,  like  Walter  Upp- 
mann.  talk  of  "negotiation"  because  they 
deem  the  word  politically  more  neutral  than 
"withdrawal." 

Indeed,  for  the  major  antagonists  In  the 
war,  periodic  offers  to  "negotiate"  have  been 
largely  extensions  of  the  military  conflict — 
verbal  and  diplomatic  ploys  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  more  advantageous  battlefield  position. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  President  Ho.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offered  relief  from  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  assvirances  of  no 
further  American  troop  build-ups  In  South 
Vietnam  If  only  Hanoi  would  let  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  280,000  men  fight  unsup- 
pUed  and  unreplenlshed  against  the  allied 
forces  of  one  million.  And  President  Ho 
replied  that  If  the  bombing  of  his  country 
stopped  unconditionally,  he  might  consider 
talking  about  how  the  450,000  American 
forces  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  battle 
as  the  first  step  toward  a  settlement. 

One  can  argue  about  this  or  that  Inter- 
pretation of  this  or  that  element  in  the 
avalanche  of  peace  proposals.  But  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  throughout  the  war, 
the  most  vigorous  Invitations  to  "negotiate" 
have  come  from  the  side  that  saw  Itself  In 
a  mUltarlly  superior,  or  at  least  potentially 
superior,  position — North  Vietnam  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1965,  and  the  United  States  since 
April,  1965.  And  the  potentially  weaker  side 
has  been  reluctant  or  downright  deaf. 

Now  one  side,  now  the  other,  has  been 
only  too  willing  to  "negotiate"  what 
amounted  to  a  face-saving  retreat  by  the 
other,  and  both  sides  have  clearly  imderstood 
this,  even  when  the  armchair  peacemakers 
around  the  world  have  not. 

At  various  tlmee,  in  fact,  both  sides  have 
been  confident  that  a  mere  agreement  to 
"negotiate"  by  the  other  would  significantly 
Injure  the  morale  of  Its  military  forces  and 
allies,  so  that  getting  the  enemy's  agreement 
to  "negotiate"  has  at  times  been  this  war's 
direct  equivalent  of  his  crying  "uncle." 

Back  In  the  autumn  of  1964,  when  Hanoi 
was  offering  peace  talks  while  the  Johnson 
Administration  gagged  every  time  It  tried  to 
pronounce  the  word  "negotiation."  Secretary 
Rusk  once  remarked  that  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  forces  were  then  so  weak  and  near  to 
total  defeat  that  he  would  rather  Just  quit 
and  run  than  "negotiate"  his  own  humilia- 
tion. 

And  similarly  today,  as  they  confidently 
propose  "negotiation"  to  the  Communist 
side,  American  officials  think  that  the  same 
logic  Is  probably  at  work  In  Hanoi.  Deep 
down,  they  believe — and  also  hope — In  Wash- 
ington that  when  North  Vietnam  comes  to 
terms  with  Its  own  predicament  It  wUl  choose 
to  quit  the  battlefield  as  quietly  as  It  ar- 


rived rather  than  sign  an  agreement  that 
would  define  the  proportions  of  its  falltire. 

"Negotiation"  In  Its  original  sense  meant 
"not  easy,"  that  Is,  a  difficult  process  of  bar- 
gaining In  which  parties  who  want  some- 
thing roughly  comparable  from  each  other 
Bit  down  and  haggle  about  the  price  and  the 
wording  of  the  contract.  If  ever  both  sides  In 
a  war  need  peace  badly  enough  simulta- 
neously, then  the  conflict  may  well  end  In  a 
bargain  that  leaves  both  equally  satisfied  or 
frustrated  or  both.  But  we  had  better  call 
this  process  "bargaining"  to  distinguish  It 
from  the  now  debased  slogan  of  "negotia- 
tion." The  concept  of  a  hard  and  difficult 
bargain  Is  useful  also  because  It  vividly 
suggests  that  a  real  deal  is  far  from  the  only 
possible  end  of  the  Vietnam  saga. 

A  bargain  requires  a  coincidence  of  Inter- 
est and  a  balance  of  power  that  Is  only 
seldom  achieved  in  war  diplomacy — and 
rarely  recognized  in  time  even  when  the  coin- 
cidence occurs.  Americans  have  not  genu- 
inely bargained  for  the  end  of  a  war  since 
1815,  and  even  that  war's  settlement  with 
the  British  merely  acknowledged  a  military 
stalemate  and  left  most  of  the  real  issues 
for  subsequent  resolution. 

The  prospects  for  a  bargain  in  Vietnam 
are  especially  remote  because  on  each  side 
of  the  conflict  there  are  allies  pursuing 
noticeably  different  objectives.  Thus,  the 
conflict  really  encompasses  two  distinguish- 
able— though  no  longer  separate — wars.  It 
is  hard  at  present  even  to  imagine  how  they 
could  be  sortled  out  In  a  bargain  Involving 
the  four  principal  belligerents. 

One  war  is  between  the  so-called  National 
Liberation  Front  (N-LJ.)  and  the  so-called 
Government  of  South  'Vietnam,  or  more  ac- 
curately. Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(A Ji.V.N.) .  It  is  a  battle  for  power — for  ter- 
ritory and,  above  all,  direct  authority  over 
the  people  living  In  the  southern  half  of  Viet- 
nam— waged  by  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic means. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
design  a  deal,  or  even  merely  to  blow  the 
whistle  and  arrange  a  qt^ndstlll,  this  war 
has  not  produced  two  readily  definable  en- 
campments between  whom  the  spoils  of  ter- 
ritory and  population  might  be  divided. 
Neither  the  NJOJ".  nor  the  AJl.V.N.,  rules  ef- 
fectively In  clearly  delineated  or  contiguous 
hunks  of  territory  or  over  divisible  groups  of 
people.  They  hold  a  town  here  and  a  village 
there,  relgn  in  a  province  there  and  a  district 
here,  control  a  road  by  day  or  a  river  by 
night. 

Not  now,  and  not  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
therefore,  can  the  fighting  between  them  be 
ended  by  any  conceivable  scheme  of  parti- 
tion, as  In  Laos  five  years  ago. 

Nor  is  there  any  slgnlflcant  third  or  neu- 
tral force  in  South  Vietnam  to  which  the 
two  rival  forces  might  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  submit.  The  N.L.F.  and  the 
A.R.V.N.  are  the  only  two  effective  "national" 
institutions  that  could  even  pretend  to  pow- 
er In  South  Vietnam,  and  their  writ  rarely 
extends  farther  Into  the  countryside  than 
the  length  of  their  bayonets. 

War  No.  2  Is  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States.  Though  bloodier  than  the 
flrsrt.  It  is  nonetheless  an  ancillary  contest  In 
which  each  side  Is  trying  to  defeat,  or  at 
least  to  nullify,  the  power  of  other  so  as  to 
leave  Itself  free  to  assist  its  ally  in  war  No.  1. 
The  second  war  has  not  only  complicated 
the  tactics  of  the  conflict,  it  has  raised  the 
stakes  by  injecting  the  prestige  of  two  proud 
Governments.  Moreover,  to  real  interests,  it 
has  added  Issues  of  principle  ("wars  of  lib- 
eration must  be  defeated  once  and  for  all") 
and  Ideology  ("antlcolonlal  wars  are  Just 
and  thus  Inevitably  successful").  And  be- 
hind each  of  the  ancillary  contestants  there 
now  stands  a  host  of  allies,  involved  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  with  varying  stakes  in  the  out- 
come. 

Not  only  the  fovir  principal  antagonists 
but  at  least  a  dozen  other  nations  could  now 


rightly  claim  a  seat  at  a  Vietnam  peace  con- 
ference. And  even  If  they  ever  did  manage 
to  come  together,  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  alone — alleged- 
ly on  the  same  side  of  the  table — would 
quickly  plunge  the  meeting  into  cacophon- 
ous chaos. 

Those  who  call  for  "negotiations"  cannot 
shake  off  these  realities.  They  may,  nonethe- 
less, try  to  arrange  a  real  bargain  but  they 
must  deal  with  the  real  issues  to  be  bar- 
g^alned  about,  not  merely  with  the  simple 
notions  of  finding  a  time  and  place  for  a 
meeting. 

The  problem,  as  they  say  In  professional 
diplomatic  establishments.  Is  substantive, 
not  procedural.  There  are  already  ample 
channels  of  communication  between  Hanoi 
and  Washington,  direct  and  Indirect  through 
other  capitals  and  governments,  as  the  John- 
son-Ho  exchange  showed.  The  N.L.F.  and  the 
A.R.V.N.  could  probably  exchange  messages 
between  any  two  waiters  In  a  Saigon  hotel. 

Nor  Is  there  any  shortage  of  Intermedi- 
aries, professional  or  amateur.  Besides  the 
wandering  minstrels,  and  Journalists,  there 
are  the  Canadian  Indian  and  Polish  members 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Indochina  shuttling  around  the  capitals  of 
the  region,  including  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 
There  are  the  so-called  co-chairmen  of  the 
1954  and  1962  Geneva  Conferences  on  Indo- 
china, the  Soviet  Unions  and  Britain;  dozens 
of  nonallgned  and  moderately  aligned  gov- 
ernments seeking  peace  or  merely  self-impor- 
tance: U  Thant,  and  even  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Their  Inquiries  and  Invitations  to  peace 
talks  have  produced  a  record  of  rejections 
and  conditions  by  one  side  or  the  other  that 
clearly  suggests  no  lack  of  understanding.  In- 
deed, the  record  suggests  that  the  bellig- 
erents have  understood  each  other  only  too 
well.  No  mere  lack  of  communication  and 
no  mere  insistence  on  ceremony  has  blocked 
the  path  to  peace.  The  central  Issue  remains 
what  It  was  as  this  war  began,  and  It  remains 
the  focus  of  contest:  Who  shall  hold  sway 
In  South  Vietnam? 

That  problem,  not  some  exaggerated  sense 
of  protocol  or  pride,  accounts  for  the  cele- 
brated reluctance  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  directly  with  the  N.L.P.  and  for  the  less 
celebrated  but  equally  firm  refusal  of  North 
Vietnam  to  deal  with  the  leaders  of  the 
A.R.V.N.  If  either  of  the  contestants  In  the 
second  war  were  to  deal  vrtth  the  enemy's  ally 
In  the  first  war,  it  would  be  conceding  an 
essential  piece  of  the  peace — a  share  of  the 
power  In  South  Vietnam  that  both  the  N.L.P. 
and  the  A.R.V.N.  continue  to  claim  exclu- 
sively. 

Who  'talks  to  whom  is  thus  not  a  minor 
matter  of  form  but  something  close  to  the 
essence  of  the  confilct. 

In  this  situation,  only  two  types  of  bargain 
are  really  conceivable. 

To  end  the  first  war  by  compromise,  the 
Ni.P.  and  the  A.R.V.N.  would  have  to  agree 
■to  share  power  in  some  kind  of  genuine  coali- 
tion arrangement.  "Coalition,"  too.  Is  a  tricky 
word  because  the  virtual  defeat  of  one  side  or 
the  other  might  some  day  be  concealed  In 
a  clearly  pro-Communlst  coalition  such  as 
those  that  rule  In  Eastern  Europe  or  a  clearly 
antl-Communlst  coalition  of  the  type  some- 
times seen  In  Western  Europe.  But  a  real 
compromise  in  the  foreseeable  future  would 
require  a  real  coalition  of  a  kind  never 
before  effectively  constructed  anywhere  be- 
tween Communists  and  non-Communists, 
even  in  situations  of  lesser  passion. 

The  coalition  arranged  for  Laos  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  in  1962  Is  not  an  apt  prec- 
edent. It  never  worked  In  fact,  and  It 
worked  on  paper  only  because  a  middle-of- 
the-road,  or  so-called  neutralist,  faction 
could  be  assigned  a  central  role  in  the 
coalition,  and  because  a  virtual  demarcation 
line  could  be  drawn  between  the  territories 
held  by  Communist,  non-Communist  and 
antl-Communlst  forces  on  the  ground. 
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Tb»  •dvoc»t««  of  a  bargain  In  Vietnam 
must  fao*  up  to  tba  design  of  a  viable  co- 
altUoD.  So  far.  they  have  not  done  ao  and 
none  at  tta«  major  parties  to  the  war  has 
given  tt>«m  any  ground  fnr  hope  The  United 
Stat«a  Oovemment  decided  long  ago  that  a 
coalition  was  unworkable,  undesirable  and 
ther«Ior«  unacceptable  The  military  leaders 
of  Soutb  Vietnam  have  said  they  would 
never  «8re«  to  a  coalition  The  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  have  sp-'ken  of 
a  coalition,  but  never  of  one  that  would 
assign  even  a  minority  place  to  their  princi- 
pal antagonlsU  In  Saigon  and  usually  only 
of  a  coalition  in  which  they  would  have  a 
dominant  voice 

Senator  Kennedy  c.^me  close  to  proposing 
a  coalition  In  his  flrst  critical  appral.sal  of 
th«  war  more  than  a  year  ago  when  he  said 
the  Vletcong  would  eventually  have  to  be 
offered  a  "share'  of  the  power  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  he  backed  away  from  sugges- 
tion* tiiat  he  meant  a  L....tUiii-type  of  co- 
alition and  has  let  the  idea  languish  without 
further  development  No  one  else  h^is  de- 
veloped It  either. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  many  quarters 
that  the  political  and  ethnic  and  religious 
factions  of  South  Vietnam  might  yet  work 
out  an  acceptable  means  of  governing  them- 
selves If  only  they  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  or  If  a  Buddhist  Government  were 
deliberately  installed  in  Saigon  in  place  of 
the  military  and  encouraged  to  bargain  di- 
rectly with  the  N  L  K 

The  trouble  with  this  in  that  neither  the 
Buddhists  nor  any  other  faction  has  demon- 
strated any  capacity  to  organize  or  admin- 
ister a  larger  portion  of  South  Vietnam  than 
the  AJ».V.I».:  on  the  contrary,  the  Indica- 
tion* are  that  the  A  R  V  N  would  forcibly 
destroy  such  a  movement  If  only  In  the  In- 
terests of  physical  self-preservation  Nor 
have  any  of  the  antl-milUary  and  antl-Com- 
munlst  groups  shown  themselves  capable  of 
dealing  constructively  with  the  N  L  P  or  will- 
ing to  defect  to  do  ir  There  simply  Is  no 
meaningful  third  force  around  which  to 
build. 

The  United  States'  answer  to  this  problem 
has  been  to  encourage  the  transformation 
of  the  present  military  Government  into  a 
more  civilian,  more  legitimate  and  more 
charitable  regime  that  might  eventually 
come  to  resemble  a  "third  force."  By  en- 
couraging the  proclamation  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution, the  holding  of  national  elections 
and  a  policy  of  national  reconciliation  or 
amnesty,  the  ofHclals  of  Washington  and 
Saigon  hope  gradually  to  lure  many  of  the 
N.L.F.'s  political  and  military  cadres  to  their 
own  ranks,  or  at  least  toward  more  conven- 
tional and  peaceful  political  contest 

But  such  reconciliation  Is  a  long-range 
process.  And  U  It  worked,  it  would  really  rep- 
resent a  military  and  psychological  as  well 
as  political  defeat  for  the  NLF.  resulting 
In  a  Iwgus,  rather  than  genuine,  coalition 
with  supremacy  assured  for  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces. 

The  only  other  conceivable  bargain  that 
could  be  struck  In  the  near  future  would  be 
aimed  at  ending  war  Ni  2  between  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vnlted  Stales 

Since  neither  seems  willing  to  leave  the 
South  Vietnam  battlefield  to  the  other,  such 
a  bargain  would  have  to  arrange  for  their 
simultaneous  and  genuine  withdrawal  from 
the  contest,  leaving  the  NX.F  and  the 
A.R.V.N.  to  slug  It  out  ali.ne  This  has  been 
the  objective  of  most  of  the  "negotiating" 
formulas  advanced  from  the  sidelines  over 
the  years. 

Such  a  bargain  la  obstructed,  first  by  the 
reluctance  of  both  Sorth  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  to  withdrair  from  the  conflict. 
even  in  a  fair  deal,  so  long  as  their  respec- 
tive allies,  the  N  L.F  and  the  A.RVS..  would 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  other  Something 
close  to  perfect  parity  between  the  rival 
South  Vietnamese  belligerents  would  have  to 
exist,   or  be  thought  to  exist.  If  Hanoi  and 


Washington    are    to    be    persuaded    to    keep 
hands  off  at  this  late  stage 

Even  If  some  prolonged  period  of  delicate 
balance  could  be  imagined,  a  second  major 
difficulty  would  develop  around  the  mean- 
ing of  "hands  off"  or  "withdrawal  " 

Would  every  Northerner"-  that  Is.  even 
a  native  Southerner  trained  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  North  and  then  sent  S<JUth  again 
l4j  ftght — have  to  retire  from  the  battlefield 
before  North  Vietnam  was  considered  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  war"" 

Would  every  CIA.  agent  or  other  American 
"adviser  "  have  to  sail  f<ir  home  before  the 
United  States  was  considered  to  have  with- 
drawn' 

Could  neither  side  ship  weapons  and  am- 
munition to  Its  allies  In  the  continuing  war 
No  !">  .And  If  not  weapons,  uniforms?  Or 
medical  supplies'"  Or  rice' 

And  who.  conceivably,  could  Inspect  and 
enforce  such  unimaginable  restraint  by  two 
Cr<:)vernments  that  have  already  spent  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  In  their  respective 
Interventions'' 

Yet  these  are  the  lss\ies  that  would  have  to 
be  resolved  In  t.*ie  design  of  an  ancillary  bar- 
g.iln  to  end  the  an-lUary  war  In  Vietnam 

The  seed  of  such  a  deal  was  perhaps 
planted  In  the  Manila  declaration  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  last  October, 
promising  that  American  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  "as"  the  North  Vietnamese  with- 
drew and  as  the  level  of  violence  "thus" 
subsided  The  last  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
promised  after  some  logistic  calculations, 
could  be  shipped  out  within  rI.t  months  after 
the  last  of  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
departed. 

This  declaration  hrwever.  was  more  In  the 
nat\ire  of  a  vague  assurance  that  the  United 
States  sought  no  permanent  basea  In  Viet- 
nam than  a  serious  bargaining  position  The 
horrendous  dlfflrultles  of  defining  the  prop- 
osition and  of  policing  such  an  arrangement 
have  left  Hanoi  and  Washington  equally. 
and   understandably,   cold   to  It 

So  much.  then,  for  a  direct  bargain  In 
which  any  two  or  all  four  of  the  main  an- 
tagonists would  deal  more  or  less  equally 
with  each  other  in  arranging  a  major  reduc- 
tion or  total  cessation  of  the  fighting  A 
"negotiated"  or  genuinely  bargained  settle- 
ment does  not  now  loom  among  the  more 
likely  prospects    Nor  did  It  ever 

This  Is  a  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
even  by  those  who  disagree  about  the  origins 
of  the  war,  the  nature  of  the  war  or  the 
wisdom  of  United  States  Involvement  In  It. 
Barring  gross  Ineptitude  by  one  of  the  nego- 
tl.ittng  parties,  no  conference-table  bargain 
cnn  ever  achieve  what  the  soldiers  and  other 
men  of  power  have  failed  to  achieve 

In  Vietnam  t.xlay.  there  is  neither  a  de- 
cisive victory  by  one  side  nor  a  stable,  well- 
nlph  unbreakable  stalemate  of  the  two 
sides.  Each  side  still  expects  either  Its  own 
victory  or  the  enemy's  exhaustion  and  these 
are  not  attitudes  that  can  be  translated  or 
bargained  Into  a  settlement. 

The  resiUt,  as  the  most  sober  men  on  both 
sides  have  long  recognized.  Is  a  bitter  and 
determined  war  of  attrition,  a  negotiation 
by  fire 

To  recognize  that  fact  Is  not  to  condone  It, 
but  the  overwhelming  odds  are  that  one  of 
the  sides  In  this  war  will  have  to  be  forced 
and  mightily  persuaded  to  yield  effective 
rule  In  South  Vtetnim  to  the  other  before 
the  w,ir  can  end. 

Such  an  end  may  ultimately  l>e  ratified  at 
one  or  more  surrender  ceremonies  disguised 
as  "negotiations"  or  It  miiy  simply  happen 
through  the  stealthy  retreat  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies. 

Either  kind  of  end  could  come  through  an 
Imporuint  change  In  the  context  of  the 
war — the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  most 
persistent  advocates  of  the  war  In  Hanoi  or 
Washington  or  their  effective  political  de- 
feat at  home  or  a  sudden  chukmg  ull  In  the 
supplies  of  war  due  to  upheaval  In  Moscow 


or    Peking    or    economic    depression    In    the 
United  States. 

Any  such  dramatic  event — comparable  to 
the  death  of  Stalin,  which  seemed  to  clear 
the  way  for  acceptance  of  stalemate  In 
Korea — could  lead  sooner  than  anyone  now 
expects  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Slates  or  North  Vietnam,  since  neither  would 
risk  conquest  or  subjugation  even  If  It  quit 
entirely.  But  upheavals  cannot,  by  defini- 
tion, be  predicted  Each  side  maneuvers  to 
be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
break,  but  In  the  meantime  It  must  reckon 
on  altering  the  balance  of  power  In  South 
Vietnam  by  direct  and  bloody  action. 

To  force  an  end  of  the  war  by  direct  action, 
both  sides  must  think  In  terms  of  the  risks 
and  opportunities  of  lighting  a  significantly 
larger  or  wider  war.  a  significantly  smaller  or 
more  limited  war.  or  the  kind  of  war  euphe- 
ml.<itlcully  called    more  of  the  same  " 

The  N  L  F  and  the  A  R  V  N,  are  now  fight- 
ing at  Mrtually  peak  capacity,  militarily  and 
politically  A  more  Intensive  war.  therefore, 
could  re6ult  only  from  the  action  of  their 
respective  allies. 

North  Vietnam  could  send  the  bulk  of  Its 
300,0(K)-man  army  to  Join  Its  50.000  troops 
In  South  Vietnam,  thus  risking  the  virtually 
total  destruction  of  its  country  from  much 
mc5re  massive  bombing  by  the  United  Stales, 
a  much  larger,  more  or  less  conventional 
ground  war  against  a  stUl  further  augmented 
allied  force  In  the  South  and  possibly  a 
counterlnvaslon  of  Its  territory. 

It  would  be  risking  enormous  losses  and  at 
least  eventual  military  defeat  against  the 
rather  slim  chance  that  a  much  bigger  war 
would  be  suddenly  repudiated  or  abandoned 
by  the  United  States. 

Communist  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
both  could  further  Intensify  the  war  by  in- 
tervening openly  with  "volunteer"  or  regular 
forces,  but  they  would  thus  risk  retaliation 
against  their  home  territories  while,  at  best, 
prolonging  the  war  and  denying  the  United 
Slates  an  outright  victory.  Only  the  rapid 
escalation  of  such  an  enlarged  war  toward  a 
worldwide  or  nuclear  conflict  could  so 
frighten  all  parties  that  It  would  Increase 
rather  than  further  Injure  the  chances  of 
compromise. 

With  every  form  of  Communist  escalation 
certain  to  be  matched  or  doubled  by  the 
United  States.  It  seenas  much  more  likely  that 
the  Communist  tacticians  would  seek  advan- 
tage in  a  smaller  war  of  sp>oradlc  guerrilla 
assault,  terror  and  political  action,  aimed 
not  so  much  at  winning  or  ending  the  con- 
flict as  at  prolonging  it  past  the  point  of 
American  endurance. 

Taken  to  its  logical  extreme,  this  strategy 
could  even  lead  to  a  North  Vietnamese  de- 
cision to  quit  the  war  altogether — though 
only  temporarily—by  yielding  South  Viet- 
nam and  somehow  bargaining  most  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  the  country  while  planning 
to  mount  a  new  assault  a  few  years  later, 
when  Washington  would  have  turned  its 
attention  to  other  matters  and  presumably 
lost  all  taste  for  a  resumption  of  the  war. 

There  have  been  some  suspicions  In  Wash- 
ington that  this  Is  precisely  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  urged  upon  North  Vietnam,  and 
that  at  least  a  few  leading  officials  In  Hanoi 
have  been  willing  to  listen. 

To  guard  against  this  poesibllity.  the 
United  States  has  placed  ever  more  emphasis 
on  the  political  and  economic  measures  that 
could  assure  the  survival  of  a  non-Commu- 
nist Government  in  Saigon  and  arm  it  to 
withstand  such  a  future  challenge  without 
permanent  American  occupation.  However, 
having  paid  so  dearly  for  such  a  North  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  and  for  such  a  respite  in 
the  South.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  soon  abandon  South  Vietnam 
to  Its  fate  until  It  felt  sure  of  a  peace  of  at 
least  some  years. 

This  leaves  North  Vietnam  and  the  N  L.F 
with  only  the  choice  of  a  major  capitulation 
or    "more  of  the  same."  By  yielding  South 
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Vietnam  to  the  A.R.V.N.  forces,  the  Commu- 
nists coiUd  probably  buy  an  amnesty  for  their 
own  fighters  In  the  South  and  guarantees  of 
both  economic  help  and  physical  security 
from  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  unless  their  fortunes  in  war  deterio- 
rate rapidly  In  the  next  few  months — as  some 
Americans  Insist  they  will— the  Communist 
leaders  are  unlikely  to  seek  such  an  end  unUl 
they  have  tested  the  persistence  of  the  United 
States  through  the  1968  election  campaign 
and  perhaps  even  longer. 

President  Johnson,  for  one.  Is  convinced 
that  North  Vietnam  is  waiting  to  win  in 
Washington  what  It  cannot  win  on  the  battle- 
field; that  It  remains  obsessed  by  the  mem- 
ory of  that  100-to-l  shot  that  scored  in  1954 
when  political  collapse  in  Paris  preceded  the 
military  collapse  of  the  French  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. The  visible  unpopularity  of  the  war  in 
the  United  States,  the  active  opposiUon  of  in- 
fluential men  and  commentators  and  the 
heady  notion  that  conquerors  from  afar  can 
always  be  outwalted  by  defenders  of  the 
homeland  may  indeed  sustain  the  Commu- 
nist forces  beyond  all  rational  military  cal- 
culations. 

The  accumulated  grievances  of  two  dec- 
ades, the  mistrust  of  the  European  white 
man,  the  Ignorance  and  suspicion  of  all  West- 
em  contracts  and  of  the  previous  Weetern- 
style  negotiations  in  Geneva  in  1954  may 
well  endow  North  Vietnam  with  the  tradi- 
tional strength  of  the  weak,  the  sense  that 
survival  Itself  is  at  stake  and  that  only  the 
enemy  has  anything  left  to  lose.  Hanoi  could 
easily  find  virtue  in  the  necessity  of  simply 
hanging  on. 

So  far.  at  least,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  been  similarly  unwilling  to  risk  a 
significant  enlargement  of  the  war.  It  has 
been  urged  by  some  of  its  officials  to  attack 
more  diligently  the  routes  and  even  the 
sources  of  North  Vietnam's  military  supplies, 
accepting  the  risk  of  harming  Soviet  ships  or 
a  direct  Soviet  or  Chinese  Intervention. 

The  larger  the  war.  it  has  been  said,  the 
more  decisive  the  American  military  superi- 
ority. The  greater  the  danger  of  a  Soviet- 
American  clash.  It  has  also  been  said,  the 
greater  the  Incentive  for  Moscow  to  force 
Hanoi  to  settle  or  quit.  Such  an  end  may  yet 
be  sought  by  the  United  States,  but  less 
from  calculation  than  desperation.  For  the 
moment.  Washington  does  not  appear  to  feel 
60  much  pressure  that  it  will  rush  to  that 
most  precipitous  brink. 

Also  before  the  Administration  are  pro- 
posals for  fighting  a  drastically  curtailed 
kind  of  war.  Including  a  long  or  indefinite 
pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
experiments  with  cease-fires  and  stand-stills 
and  retreats  to  enclaves  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  answers  In  Washington  to  these  sug- 
gestions Is  that  too  many  Important  military 
battles  are  being  fought  and  too  many  polit- 
ical efforts  have  been  mounted  now  In  South 
Vietnam  for  the  United  States  to  inhibit 
or  handicap  its  own  troops.  Even  if  gradually 
reciprocated  by  North  Vietnam,  the  Admin- 
istration argues,  such  restraint  would  leave 
the  Saigon  regime  under  guerrilla  and  terror 
attack  before  it  has  had  time  to  consolidate 
Its  rule  over  significant  portions  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Instead,  the  United  States  has  decided 
to  continue  to  wear  down  the  insurgents  by 
bombing  them  into  endless  flight  around 
the  difficult  terrain  of  South  Vietnam,  de- 
stroying their  military  installations  and 
.secret  supply  depots,  killing  or  luring  into 
defection  as  many  as  possible  and  thus 
winning  time  for  the  creation  of  a  more 
viable   society   and    government. 

That  is  why  the  intensified  American  mil- 
itary action  is  being  accompanied  by  strong 
pressure  for  political  evolution,  reform  and 
economic  stability  and  development,  even 
In  the  midst  of  war. 
How.   then,   will   It  end?   By   attrition   In 


South  Vietnam  or  by  now  tinlmaglned  ac- 
cident In  Moscow  or  Hanoi  or  Washington 
or  Peking. 

How  soon?  Probably  not  soon,  even  If  the 
pace  of  combat  subsides  remarkably.  For 
even  If  the  United  States  Is  right  In  think- 
ing Itself  to  be  the  stronger  side  now,  It 
cannot  hide  from  the  Communist  forces  what 
President  Johnson  knows  and  concedes. 

Though  the  American  military  situation  Is 
considerably  strengthened,  he  said  recently, 
and  though  South  Vietnam's  political  matu- 
ration will  prove  helpful,  "I  think  we  have 
a  difficult,  serious,  long-drawn-out,  agoniz- 
ing problem  that  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
answer  for." 

For  the  '"other  side,"  as  It  is  called,  the 
problem  must  appear  still  more  difficult, 
serious,    long-drawn-out    and    agonizing. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  4, 

1967] 
This     War     Mat     Be     Unwinnable — Stait 

WarrER  Ward  Jtjsr  Has  Left  Saigon  After 

Reporting  the  War  in  Vietnam  for  the 

Past  18  Months — This  Is  His  Assessment 

of  the  Piohtinc,  Both  for  TERRrroRY  and 

FOR  THE  Minds  of  Men 

(By  Ward  Just) 

Saigon.— This  war  U  not  being  won,  and 
by  any  reasonable  estimate,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  won  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  may  be 
unwinnable. 

Frustrated  at  the  resiliency  and  resources 
of  the  enemy,  the  Administration  revises  its 
rules  of  engagement  and  widens  the  war. 
South  Vietnam,  unstable  at  best,  threatens 
to  become  unmoored  altogether. 

The  Americans  and  the  Saigon  government 
have  not  been  able  to  dispel  what  one  offi- 
cial calls  "the  revolutionary  atmosphere."  It 
persists,  and  it  la  the  property  of  the  Com- 
munists. Non-Communist  Vietnamese  refuse 
to  place  themselves  in  the  center  of  the 
struggle. 

"Man  Is  so  made  that  he  never  whole- 
heartedly risks  his  life  fighting  for  an  illu- 
sion." Saigon  newspaper  publisher  Dang  Van 
Sung  said  in  1963.  "He  may  wilUngly  die  for 
an  Illusion." 

There  are  few  illusions  left  in  Vietnam, 
least  of  all  among  the  non-Communist 
Southerners.  The  Vletcong  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  marauders,  but  they  are  no  longer 
saviors  yet  the  roots  of  revolution  are  deep 
in  the'peasanty.  Thirty  billion  dollars  and 
thousands  of  dead  men  have  not  bought  us  a 
better  illusion,  one  around  which  the  popu- 
lation can  rally  wholeheartedly. 

The  middle  class  sees  the  country  being 
torn  apart  by  a  war  machine  fitted  not  to 
counter  Insurgency  but  for  what  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  correctly  calls  a  war  of 
attrition.  To  Vietnamese,  it  seems  a  case  of 
killing  a  man  in  an  auto  accident  to  save 
him  from  cancer. 

THE    IRRELEVANCIS    OF    TIME 

Among  the  Americans,  what  is  missing  is 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  priorities. 
No  one  can  agree  on  what  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  is,  except  that  it  is  surely  unsatis- 
factory. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  that  the 
Allies  are  a  quarter  or  a  half  or  three-quar- 
ters down  the  road.  No  one  can  say  whether 
it  Is  the  end  of  the  beginning  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  or,  indeed,  whether  units  of 
time  have  relevance  In  Vietnam. 

Five  officials  of  the  American  mission,  all 
close  friends  with  access  to  the  best  infor- 
mation available  here,  decided  a  few  months 
ago  to  take  an  Informal  accounting  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  They  assembled  at 
noon  over  pots  of  hot  coffee  and  in  the  best 
academic  tradition  assigned  each  other 
themes. 

One  man  took  revolutionary  development; 
another,  combat  operations;  a  third,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  government.  Before  be- 
ginning,  however,  one  man  -thought  there 


ought  to  be  an  agreed  estimate  of  the  over- 
all situation.  They  fell  to  talking  of  that  and 
did  not  rise  until  shortly  after  7  p.m. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  the  divergence  of 
view."  one  of  them  said  later.  "We  finally 
managed  to  get  everyone  more  or  less  to- 
gether. We  drafted  a  weasel-worded  state- 
ment that  came  out,  I  guess,  on  the  very  light 
side  of  optimism." 

Or  the  very  light  side  of  pessimism,  de- 
pending on  the  turn  of  mind,  all  having  to 
do  with  "resolution"  of  "the  situation." 

STRAWS    IN    THE    WIND 

There  are  no  measurements  here,  only  at- 
titudes. And  In  trying  to  sum  up  18  months 
in  Vietnam,  there  are  no  movements  this 
way  and  that  and  no  deep-going  themes. 
There  is  only  incident: 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence.  American 
officials  have  decided  that  the  Revolutionary 
Development  cadre  program  is  workable.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  will  work,  but  that  It  can 
work.  In  some  places,  it  Is  working,  and  in 
other  places  It  Is  not  working.  Generaliza- 
tions are  difficult. 

Prime  Minister  Ky  and  Chief  of  State 
Thieu,  now  locked  in  a  struggle  for  the  Presi- 
dency, are  on  a  collision  course.  Senior  Amer- 
ican diplomats  believe  there  will  be  no  col- 
lision because  Vietnamese  generals  have  told 
them  that  the  army  will  stay  out  of  it.  Other 
Americans  are  skeptical. 

The  incidence  of  mental  breakdown  among 
American  civilian  officials  in  Vietnam  is  ris- 
ing. No  one  has  isolated  the  causes. 

The  rifle  range  at  the  base  camp  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  at  Chuchl,  20  miles 
west  of  Saigon,  is  Insecure  and  frequently 
under  sniper  fire.  Recruits  cannot  use  it  for 
weapons  testing  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  patrol.  The  division  has  been  at  Chuchl 
12  months. 

Only  one  field  grade  officer  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  has  been  wounded  leading 
troops  Into  battle  In  the  past  three  years. 
He  is  Gen.  Cao  Van  Vlen,  the  current  chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  who  was  wounded  as 
a  young  colonel  three  years  ago.  He  was  re- 
cently given  a  silver  star  by  Gen.  Westmore- 
land. 

The  new  American  military  compound  at 
Tansonnhut  is  expected  to  cost  more  than 
the  Rayburn  Building  on  Capitol  Hill,  or 
about  $100  million.  And  there  are  no  swim- 
ming pools. 

AN    ALIEN    CONCEPT 

Verbs  in  the  Vietnamese  language  have  no 
tense  changes.  The  verb  Is  the  same  whether 
past,  present  or  future,  and  is  modified  by 
a  second  word.  This  says  something  for  the 
Vietnamese  mentality  and  Its  sense  of  time, 
but  for  Americans  here  (Including  this  one) 
that  is  a  tertiary  matter.  Only  a  handful  un- 
derstand the  language  well  enough  to  use  it 
in  sophisticated   discourse. 

No  one  can  understand  the  shooting  war 
in  Vietnam  because  the  correspondents  have 
not  devised  a  calculus  for  measuring  it  as 
a  continuum.  The  military  is  worse,  profess- 
ing to  find  significance  in  the  corpse  count 
and  mistaking  valor  for  progress. 

The  war  Is  now  reported  by  correspondents 
as  Broadway  Is  reviewed  by  drama  critics. 
Each  operation  is  a  production  of  Its  own, 
unrelated  to  its  predecessors.  It  is  reviewed 
on  Its  own  merits,  because  there  are  no  other 
standards  of  Judgment. 

When  the  Marines  assaulted  Klenhoa  Prov- 
ince In  the  Delta,  correspondents  were  on 
the  beach  to  greet  them— Walker  Kerrs  and 
Harold  Clurmans  in  fatigues — awaiting  the 
sound  of  gunfire.  Communists  killed,  weap- 
ons caches  uncovered,  villages  searched. 

If  there  are  very  few  Communists  killed 
and  no  weapons  uncovered,  and  the  Marines 
thrash  around  for  ten  days  without  any  sig- 
nificant meeting,  the  correspondents  can 
write,  as  this  one  did,  that  the  operations 
was  "said  .  .  .  publicly  and  privately  ...  to 
be  unsuccessful." 
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OL»    CKAW.IX    KICKS.    TOO 

So  th«  batUas  erupt :  •mall  on««  in  the 
Delta.  Ur«Wi'  <»••  '°  "*«  Hlghlanda.  the  larg- 
est of  all  in  the  First  Corpe.  and  none  of 
them  battle*  for  terrain  or  control  of  popu- 
lation but  for  men  and  supplies 

"If  wa  keep  going  at  It  like  this."  said  a 
young  Marine  lieutenant  at  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  lart  weekend,  "my  kids  are  going  to  be 
fighting  thU  war." 

H«  bad  been  In  Vietnam  nearly  a  year,  and 
was  aakad  what  progress  he  saw  "Were  sure 
kicking  hell  out  of  old  Charlie."  he  said,  "but 
old  Charlie  sometimes  kicks  hell  out  of  us.  I 
gueaa  I  don't  see  the  progress  because  I  am 
too  cloM  to  It." 

Frustratad,  angry,  bewildered  at  the  In- 
ability of  American  firepower  to  contain  "old 
CharUe."  the  military  puts  ever  more  in- 
credulous schemes  In  train.  Invade  the  DMZ 
Bomb  Hanoi.  Mine  Haiphong  h.irbor  Land  at 
Vlnh.  And  none  of  them  bear  on  winning  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  except  as  they  mar- 
ginally Impede  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to 
send  men  and  supplies  south. 

Tbeaa  are  sideshows  introduced  by  authors 
who  B«na*  that  the  main  plot  Is  slipping  and 
losing  thm  Telocity  required  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  electorate.  The  Insurgency 
seem*  tmpoMlbte  to  beat  back,  so  you  invade 
th«  Demilitarized  Zone  Half  the  province 
chiefs  In  the  country  are  corrupt,  half  the 
Vietnamese  army  wont  Oght.  so  you  bomb 
Hanoi. 

A  former  Premier  of  South  Vietnam  sat  at 
lunch  In  the  Caravelle  Hotel  the  other  day. 
cut  Into  an  "entrecote  grille. "  sipped  an 
American  beer  and  pronounced  sadly,  "The 
problem  Un't  the  North  Vietnamese  army; 
It's  the  South  Vietnamese  government  " 

THX    fHONT-LINi;    VTrW 

But  tell  that  to  the  Marines  fighting  1" 
Quangtrl  Province  or  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Division  30  miles  west  of  Plelku.  They  are 
fighting  North  Vietnamese  Infantry  splen- 
didly equipped  with  modern  Chmese  weap- 
ons, well-dlsclpllned.  fanatically  dedicated 
Those  troops  have  come  down  from  the 
North,  and  somehow  the  flow  must  be 
stopped.  There  must  be  a  tourniquet  some- 
where. 

The  bombing  of  the  trails  from  the  North 
was  supposed  to  stanch  the  flow,  but  U 
failed.  Now  the  planners  want  to  dig  a  ditch 
from  the  South  China  Sea  to  western  Laos. 
These  planners  make  a  plausible  case  for  it — 
you  "^"  make  a  plausible  case  for  anything 
in  Vietnam — but  somehow  common  sense 
throws  up  lU  hands  Is  a  ditch  really  the 
answer?  Perhaps  It  is 

Intelligent  men  have  been  wrong  before 
They  said  that  American  troops  would  not 
fight  well  m  Vietnamese  Jungles;  they  have 
They  said  that  Jet  aircraft  was  useless 
against  the  guerrilla:  It  Isn't  They  said  that 
B-52  strikes  were  Inconsequential,  no  more 
than  Jungle-busters,  they  arent  ("and  at 
only  a  million  dollars  a  raid. '  an  official  said 
dryly). 

Maybe  a  ditch  would  prove  Its  worth 

THE    LONG,    SLOW    SLOG 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  heavy  weaponry, 
the  tanks  and  aircraft  more  often  than  not 
make  the  headlines,  but  it  is  the  long,  slow 
slog  that  makes  the  war 

The  time  was  early  March.  1966.  Two  bri- 
gades of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  were  op- 
erating out  of  Bonson  in  northern  Blohdlnh 
Province.  The  company  was  moving  very 
slowly,  the  Vletcong  Just  ahead  of  it.  Prom 
time  to  time,  the  retreating  enemy  would 
leave  a  man  behind  to  squeeze  off  a  sniper 
round. 

We  were  walking  through  bombed  out  vil- 
lages and  carefully  tended  rice  fields.  The 
company  was  taking  two  casualties  an  hour 
from  the  snipers.  The  company  commander 
was  new  and  not  certAln  how  be  would 
proceed. 


The  faces  of  the  villagers  bewildered  him. 
The  faces  were  opaque,  but  occasionally  you 
thought  you  saw  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

We  were  walking  along  a  footpath  with  the 
villagers  standing  along  the  side  One  old 
woman  had  been  Injured  and  blood  came 
from  a  cut  on  her  face 

An  exhausted  sergeant  who  had  seen 
friends  killed  that  day,  had  been  under  fire 
himself  and  had  walked  four  hours  through 
heat  so  wet  and  oppressive  It  fell  like  a 
heavy  blanket,  stopped  before  an  elderly  vil- 
lager The  rest  of  the  company  went  on.  but 
the  sergeant  stood  and  stared  at  the  old  man 

The  two  stood  watching  each  other,  the 
sergeant  from  Columbus,  Ga  .  and  the  old 
man  from  a  village  In  Vietnam  The  Ameri- 
can pulled  up  his  M-16  rifle,  the  light  auto- 
m.itlc  weapon  manufartured  by  Colt  of  Con- 
necticut and  said  to  be  the  finest  rifle  the 
American  forces  have  ever  fielded,  and  leveled 
It  at  the  old  mans  chest 

The  Vietnamese  began  slowly  to  weep, 
somehow  without  losing  his  dignity  or  break- 
ing the  stare.  Wisps  of  beard  grew  from  wat- 
tled chin  and  neck  Then  his  legs  began  to 
shake  His  hands  involuntarily  Jerked  up- 
ward in  the  Vietnamese  expression  of  wel- 
come  or  of  prayer. 

The  American's  Jaw  went  very  tight  and 
the  blue  eyes  went  cold  and  blank  He  moved 
the  gun  barrel  .so  It  was  an  Inch  or  two  from 
the  old  mans  breast-bone  It  lasted  long 
enough  for  the  American  to  take  the  cigar- 
ette out  of  his  mouth  and  drop  It  on  the 
ground  Then  It  passed  and  he  put  the  gun 
down. 

The  gun  was  pointed  at  the  ground  and 
the  sergeant  moved  his  face  around  to  see 
where  his  platoon  was  .\  few  of  them  were 
watching  him  "Hell'"  he  said  to  the  old 
man  "Go  on  and  get  back  to  work  I  ain't 
going  to  kill  you  " 

He  hefted  the  rifle  and  walked  on.  and  the 
villager  stayed,  still  expressionless,  still  sh.ik- 
ing  uncontrollably.  He  had  come  as  close 
as  man  can  come  to  death 


A   DUTEBENT   WAR 

A  tough  and  talented  woman  came  to  Viet- 
nam last  year  to  write  war  correspondence. 
She  did  her  homework  very  well  and  ended 
up  one  night  at  MaJ  Gen  Jack  Norton  s  din- 
ner table  at  Ankhe. 

Norton  was  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
First  Cavalry  Division  and  set  one  of  the 
best  tables  of  any  field  commander  In  Viet- 
nam. The  woman  writer  had  known  him  In 
World  War  II.  but  that  had  been  a  different 
war 

Norton  was  very  solicitous  that  the  wom:in 
not  get  hurt.  In  fact,  wherever  she  went,  she 
found  tough,  experienced  American  officers 
who  were  concerned  for  her  safety  "Charlie 
la  everywhere."  they  would  say  She  couldn't 
understand  It. 

In  World  War  11  as  a  war  correspondent 
she  lived  in  the  trenches  with  a  steel  helmet 
along  w'.th  the  rest  nf  them  The  danger  was 
equal.  You  went  where  you  had  to  go  and 
took  your  chances  along  with  everybody  else. 
She  recalled  to  Norton  a  mortar  att.ick 
they  h.id  both  survl-. ed  In  France  There  had 
been  no  soUcitousness  then  There  had  even 
been  — and  here  there  Is  certain  to  be  mis- 
understanding, but  I  know  no  other  word — 
a  certain  exhilaration. 

Now  there  was  no  exhilaration,  only  a  kind 
of  clammy  'Charlle-Ls-ever>-where"  psychol- 
ogy There  was  no  sense,  the  woman  said,  of 
fighUng  the  good  fight  It  all  seemed  so  un- 
equal 

What  she  meant  was  that  the  Americans 
had  assembled  the  most  formidable  fighting 
f>jrce  in  the  world  to  defeat  half-naked  na- 
tives This  wria  the  effect,  leaving  aside  for 
the  moment  that  the  half-naked  natives  were 
remarkable  fighters,  and  seldom  half-naked. 
But  they  posaess  no  fighter-bombers,  no 
B-52s.  In  mid- 1966,  they  had  no  heavy  ar- 
tillery. They  did  not  command  a  single  hell- 


copter,  and  there  was  no  cold  beer  or  Instant 
medical  attention  In  the  field. 

They  launched  sporadic  mortar  attacks, 
but  there  was  nothing  like  the  long-barreled 
175  guns  at  OloUnh  Just  south  of  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  Those  guns  sit  there  In  full 
view  and  fling  shells  Into  North  Vietnam 
There  was  Just  "Old  Charlie,"  who  assaulted 
at  night,  and  sometimes  ambushed  by  day. 
and  melted  away. 

A    PSYCHOLOGICAL    PRICE 

The  game  becomes  frustrating.  A  price  is 
paid  for  the  sort  of  military  superiority  we 
have  built  in  this  country,  and  that  price 
is  a  certain  psychological  Imbalance.  Ameri- 
cans know  all  about  fair  play,  and  this  game 
Isn  t  being  played  fairly. 

rhere  Is.  of  course,  no  other  way  to  play 
It  A  war  Is  not  a  football  game  or  a  tennis 
match,  and  points  are  not  given  away  bo  that 
the  participants  may  feel  more  evenly 
matched  But  there  Is  a  psychological  price 
to  pay,  and  the  Americans  are  paying  it. 

"Why  won't  he  come  out  and  fight?"  ask 
the  young  colonels  and  majors  newly  arrived 
In  Vietnam.  He  stays  back,  playing  a  tight, 
nasty  game:  night  mortar  attacks,  assassina- 
tions of  government  officials  (149  so  far  this 
year),  a  grenade  In  a  bar.  sniping,  infiltra- 
tion. 

To  counter,  the  Americans  bring  their 
heavy  artillery  and  air  power  to  bear.  The 
Americans  have  fllghU  of  B-52s,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  a  rocket  accurate 
enough— or  lucky  enough— to  hit  (as  one  did 
the  other  week)  ten  feet  from  the  bed  of 
Brig  Gen  Ike  Ryan,  the  commander  of  Task 
Force  Delta,  at  the  forward  Marine  command 
post  at  Dongha,  ten  miles  south  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone. 

The  woman  writer  found  an  unnatural  ap- 
prehension among  American  troops.  It  was  a 
result  of  both  overestimating  and  under- 
estimating the  enemy,  and  of  seeing  un- 
matchable  power  brought  to  bear  without 
seeming  to  be  working. 

I  did  not  at  first  understand  what  the 
woman  meant.  Later,  when  I  read  Mlchele 
Ray's  account  of  how  the  Vletcong  behaved 
during  an  air  strike,  I  would  know  a  little 
more  of  what  she  was  getting  at.  As  the 
bombs  fell  and  the  Communist  soldiers 
crowded  Into  a  tiny  cave.  Ray  wrote,  there 
w-is  laughter. 

NO  SIGN  OF  CRACKING 

It  is  easy  to  make  supermen  of  the  Vlet- 
cong Surely  they  have  taken  more  punish- 
ment than  any  other  revolutionary  army  In 
history.  And  while  captured  documents  and 
prisoner  Interrogation  reports  show  that 
there  Ls  disillusionment  and  pain,  they  do 
not  yet  show  that  there  Is  despair.  There  U 
no  evidence  of  a  crack,  least  of  all  among 
the  fresh  fighters  from  the  North. 

The  problem  Is  seen  In  a  better  perspective, 
however,  when  It  is  realized  that  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  Saigon  government  have  an 
incomparably  more  difficult  Job  than  the 
Communists.  The  Saigon  government  must 
admlnUter  the  country,  fight  an  offensive 
war  and  assemble  a  social  revolution. 

Saigon  must  deal  with  the  fractured  Viet- 
namese society,  from  Thlch  Trl  Quang  on 
the  left  to  Father  Hoang  Quynh  on  the  right, 
but  must  also  deal  with  dissatisfied  civil  ser- 
vants, get  the  rice  to  market,  protect  tlje 
population,  educate  the  children  and  some- 
how deal  with  the  Americans. 

The  Communists  do  not  have  these  prob- 
lem-<;.  which  are  the  problems  of  responsl- 
bllltv  They  do  not  have  to  administer  s 
couiitry  or  fabricate  a  social  revolution.  They 
have  the  patent  on  social  revolution,  perhaps 
largely  because  they  have  not  yet  had  to 
make  It  work.  They  are  heirs  to  the  Viet- 
namese nationalist  tradition. 

The  objectives  are  to  stay  alive,  keep  con- 
trol of  the  machine,  intimidate  collaborators, 
hit  the  Americans  and  the  ARVN  at  times 
and  places  of  their  own  choosing  (an  Increas- 
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ingly  difficult  asslgrmient)  and  wait.  While 
they  are  waiting,  they  axe  enduring  terrible 
h;u(lshlps. 

It  Is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  m 
Vietnam  today  to  be  a  Vletcong,  But  some 
ways  It  is  worse  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  anyway  a  supporter  of  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong.  The  Communists  can 
s.iy  with  Justice  that  they  had  the  war  won 
before  the  Americans  got  Into  it.  It  is  the 
Americans  who  reversed  Its  course  and  must 
be:ir  responsibility  for  what  Is  now  happen- 
ing 

Saigon  must,  for  Its  part,  demonstrate  that 
the  war  Is  worth  winning  and  that  life  will 
somehow  be  better  when  the  Commtinlsts 
are  defeated.  Most  educated  Vietnamese  be- 
lieve this,  but  for  the  average  man  who  has 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  It  must  strain 
credulltv.  Not  that  the  Vletcong  are  to  be 
preferred,  but  the  w.ir  has  gone  very  far. 
Anything  would  be  better. 


A    TOOGH    AUDIENCE 

The  veteran  was  sitting  crosslegged  on 
the  stone  floor  of  the  airport  waiting  room. 
It  was  hot  and  crowded  and  dirty,  and  we 
were  all  waiting  for  the  5  a.m.  flight  to 
Pleiku.  Flares  were  up  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  field. 

The  veteran  was  dressed  In  blue  pajamas, 
hi  back  against  the  wall  and  surrounded 
by  six  grinning  Vietnamese  Rangers.  Rangers 
are  among  the  toughest  Vietnamese  troops, 
not  celebrated  for  their  sensitivity.  It  Is  said 
that  villagers  would  rather  be  protected  by 
the  Vletcong  any  day  than  by  Rangers. 

The  veteran  was  sightless.  His  sockets 
were  raw  gashes  In  a  shallow  face  which  was 
scarred  and  shiny,  as  If  polished.  Both  hands 
were  missing,  and  a  foot.  He  had  obviously 
been  hit  by  a  mine  or  a  grenade,  and  I  looked 
at  him  and  wondered  how  he  had  lived 
through  It. 

But  he  seemed  cheerful.  He  was  looking 
from  side  to  side  with  the  sightless  eyes, 
waving  the  stumps,  telling  the  story.  Tlie 
Rangers  were  listening  seriously,  as  one 
listens  to  an  experienced  older  brother  or 
someone  entitled  to  respect.  The  veteran  was 
telling  them  how  he  had  been  wounded. 

The  story  went  on  for  ten  minutes,  with 
most  of  the  Americans  In  the  room  averting 
their  eyes.  The  veteran  spoke  very  excitedly. 
Occasionally,  one  of  the  Rangers  would  ask 
him  a  question,  and  he  would  think  about 
It,  and  answer  slowly.  He  stopped  finally  and 
pawed  at  his  eyes  with  a  wrist. 

One  of  the  Bangers  lit  a  cigarette  and 
carefully  placed  It  In  the  wounded  man's 
mouth.  Then  he  put  the  package  of  cigar- 
ettes In  the  breast  pocket  of  the  blue  pa- 
Jamas,  They  stood  there  laughing  until  It 
was  time  to  board  the  plane,  and  then  one 
of  the  Rangers  took  the  veteran  by  the  arm 
and  helped  him  to  the  bus.  They  were  to- 
gether all  the  way  to  Pleiku,  laughing  and 
smoking  cigarettes. 

THK   MXTLTIPLE  COVEaNMENT 

There  Is  no  more  complex  matter  In  Viet- 
nam than  the  Vietnamese  government,  which 
Is  In  reality  two — some  say  three — govern- 
ments. 

There  Is  the  military  regime  of  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky.  and  the  corps  commanders  and  province 
chiefs  theoretically  responsive  to  It.  Bu*  un- 
der the  regime  there  Is  a  vast  layer  of  French- 
trained  civil  servants  who  work  In  a  world 
unconnected  with  the  war  or  the  Americans. 

They  record  natural  deaths,  births,  mar- 
riages, deeds.  They  process  traffic  tickets  and 
collect  a  few  taxes.  They  exist  In  a  world 
quite  apart  from  the  rulers. 

It  Is  often  Impossible  to  know  which  lever 
to  pull  to  get  action.  The  ministries  In  Sai- 
gon often  exist  principally  as  a  vehicle  for 
payment  of  salaries.  The  one  truly  opera- 
tional ministry  Is  the  Ministry  of  Revolu- 
tionary Development,  now  headed  by  Gen. 
Nguyen  Due  Thang. 


Thang's  ministry  Is  responsible  for  the 
Revolutionary  Development  cadres,  which 
are  financed  by  the  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency/ What  Thang  says  presumably  goes, 
unless  Ky  or  the  CIA  say  something  differ- 
ent, m  which  case  It  doesn't  go. 

To  the  extent  that  the  junta  (a  Spanish 
word.  Incidentally,  meaning  "together"  and 
thus.  In  the  context  of  the  Ky  government, 
Inappropriate)  governs,  It  governs  through 
the  corps  commanders,  the  province  chiefs 
and  the  ReDev  Ministry. 

The  level  of  leadership,  both  In  Saigon  and 
the  provinces,  Is  low.  The  primary  problem 
Is  corruption.  The  top  Jobs  In  the  provinces 
and  districts  are  often  for  sale,  at  prices  said 
to  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  piastres 
in  a  poor  province  to  a  million  and  a  half 
in  a  rich  one. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  observers  here,  the 
corruption  problem  will  not  be  solved  until 
all  the  money  Is  gone.  And  at  the  rate  the 
Americans  are  putting  money  Into  Vietnam, 
that  millennium  Is  some  distance  away. 


BEWnJJEaiNC     LARGESSE 

Deeper  than  corruption,  though,  Is  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Vietnamese  to  absorb  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society,  a  concept  not  ex- 
actly rooted  In  Asian  tradition  or  especially 
congenial  to  It. 

In  Washington,  the  President  can  ask  why 
there  aren't  more  schools.  In  the  provinces, 
the  problem  Is  more  complex.  Are  there 
books?  Teachers?  Who  wlU  build  the  school? 
Does  the  vlUage  need  one?  Want  one?  How 
much  "squeeze"  (local  jargon  for  graft) 
must  be  taken  off  the  top? 

The  bewildering  variety  of  American  pro- 
grams, from  advisers  on  tax  collection  to  ex- 
perts In  animal  husbandry  to  projects  In- 
volving health,  auto  repair  and  journalism, 
Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
absorb.  The  Americans  are  trying  to  stuff  ten 
pounds  of  sugar  Into  a  flve-pound  bag.  And 
the  bag  more  often  than  not  Is  labeled 
"Made  In  America." 

What  the  Vietnamese  want  is  not  bigger 
and  better  rice  crops  or  even  handsomer 
schools,  but  social  justice  and  security. 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg found  this  out  when  he  came  to  Saigon 
in  March. 

An  enterprising  Embassy  official  arranged 
for  a  meeting  between  Goldberg  and  Saigon 
student  and  youth  leaders.  These  leaders  are 
not  often  sought  out  by  the  Embassy,  and 
the  last  meeting  between  them  and  a  promi- 
nent American — Vice  President  Humphrey — 
was  very  nearly  a  disaster. 

The  students  told  Goldberg  that  there  was 
no  social  justice  In  Vietnam,  and  that  was 
the  trouble.  What  did  the  students  mean  by 
that,  the  Ambassador  asked.  "Corruption  In 
the  government,"  one  said  bluntly.  Beyond 
social  justice,  one  young  government  official 
told  the  Ambassador  that  Vietnamese  more 
than  ever  bad  the  feeling  that  the  war  had 
become  an  American  war  with  Vietnamese 
on  the  outside  looking  In. 

A    DiyriCJULT    CONCEPT 

The  students  emerged  depressed,  and  one 
said  later  that  Goldberg  did  not  appear  to 
understand  what  they  meant.  If  that  was 
true,  the  Ambassador  Is  not  alone.  Vietnam- 
ese Intellectuals,  particulariy  young  ones,  are 
not  always  easy  to  follow.  They  appear  to 
want  the  Americans  to  dispose  of  the  gen- 
erals, win  the  war,  liquidate  all  holdings  In 
Vietnam  and  exit  as  quickly  as  possible — all 
simultaneously  with  as  little  dislocation  to 
'Vietnamese  society  as  possible. 

It  comes  easy,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
watching  the  money-grubbing  cyclo  drivers 
and  bartenders,  the  Insistence  of  the  street 
vendors  and  the  massive  Indifference  of 
much  of  the  armed  forces,  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  Inertia  In  this  war  principally  on  the 
Vietnamese,  or  anyway  on  the  Vietnamese 
leadership. 


But  It  is  not  that  simple  In  Vietnam.  Noth- 
ing Is.  The  most  attractive  Vietnamese  In  the 
country  Is  In  many  ways  the  Prime  Minister. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Since  he  began  to  regard 
himself  as  presidential  material,  he  has  be- 
come crafty,  which  has  detracted  some  from 
a  kind  of  blltzkreig  honesty  that  once  per- 
mitted him  to  say,  "In  Vietnam,  85  per  cent 
of  all  rumors  are  true."  Since  the  principal 
rumor  at  the  time  was  an  outrageous  story 
about  himself,  the  comment  showed  a  lot  of 
class. 

Americans,  particularly  American  military 
officials,  tend  to  forget  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  laughing  most  of  the  time.  They  em- 
barrass easily,  and  have  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  war,  or  as  many 
of  them  call  it,  "the  situation  In  Vietnam," 
strikes  many  of  them  as  Intrinsically  mad, 
an  East  Asian  theater  of  the  absurd  where, 
almost  without  anyone's  realizing  It,  a  full- 
scale  war  has  erupted,  and  no  one  can  quite 
say  what  Is  being  fought  for,  or  over. 

DEMONSTRATIVE 

My  Vietnamese  asslsUnt,  Vu  Thuy  Hoang, 
who  is  also  the  foreign  editor  of  one  of  the 
Saigon  papers,  comes  to  the  office  each  day 
at  6  p.m.  with  a  compendium  of  the  day's 
news.  About  once  a  week  he  picks  up  news 
of  a  demonstration  to  be  held  in  this  or  that 
sector,  protesting  this  or  that  outrage. 

"There  will  be  a  demonstration  tomorrow," 
Hoang  said  on  Monday. 
"Whose?"  I  asked. 
"Buddhist,"  Hoang  said. 
"What   are  they   demonstrating  against?" 
"Buddha's  birthday." 
"Are  they  for  It  or  against  It." 
"That  Is  not  clear,"  Hoang  said. 
"Who  will  actually  be  doing  the  demon- 
strating?" 

"Monks  and  nuns,"  Hoang  said,  laughing. 
Hoang  went  to  America  on  a  State  Depart- 
ment grant  in  April.  He  was  In  New  Tork 
at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  demonstrations 
and  asked  a  friend  if  all  the  people  who  had 
carried  Vletcong  flags  were  Communists,  He 
was  told  no,  that  in  most  cases  they  were 
Just  people  against  the  war.  He  observed  that 
the  demonstration  was  very  orderly  for  so 
many  people;  in  'Vietnam,  there  would  have 
been  vlolehce. 

On  the  rest  of  his  visit,  he  was  noncom- 
mittal. The  United  States,  he  said.  Is  an  Im- 
mense country. 

When  the  Vietnamese  are  good,  they  are 
very,  very  good.  There  Is  a  young  American- 
educated  girl  working  for  AID  In  the  Saigon 
suburbs  with  the  refugees.  She  Is  one  of  the 
very  good  ones,  from  an  old,  educated  Hanoi 
family  with  a  sense  of  the  social  revolution 
BO  desperately  required  In  this  country. 

She  has  become  pessimistic  over  the 
course  of  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  countryside.  She  is  depressed  at  the  sort 
of  programs  proposed  by  the  Americans,  and 
depressed  at  the  Inability  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  assert  their  fragUe  sovereignty.  Most  of 
all,  she  Is  depressed  over  the  people  of  the 
countryside,  who  perceptibly  withdraw  a 
little  more  each  day.  They  move  a  little 
further  into  the  cocoon  prepared  by  ances- 
tors and  attitudes  Increasingly  irrelevant  to 
Vietnam  In  1967. 

She  came  to  lunch  a  month  ago  and  said 
that  It  was  hopeless.  The  country  was  hope- 
lessly schlEophrenlc.  She  said  very  slowly,  "I 
am  a  seller  of  dreams  to  people  who  don't 
want  any," 

That  Is  enoiigh  to  break  your  heart  if  you 
care  about  the  Vietnamese,  and  the  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam  do,  and  want  to  see  the 
war  succeed  because  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility the  Americans  have  assumed  by  com- 
ing to  Vietnam  and  changing  the  land  and 
Its  people,  'When  you  lose  girls  like  that, 
It  Is  worse  than  losing  a  battalion  of  troops. 

THE    NEW    WAR 

This  war  Is  finally  a  matter  of  responsl- 
bUlty,  a  point  that  the  articulate  dissenters 
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in  the  United  States  might  remember  TVie 
Vletcong  met  the  Saigon  government  In  a 
reaaonably  fair  test  of  arms  and  Ide.ils  In  the 
late  1950«  and  early  1960s  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purpoaee  won 

The  Americana  escaUted  as  the  North 
Vletnameae  e«»lated.  and  finally  In  1965  the 
combat  troop,  came  and  from  there  on  the 
balance  of  nature  in  Vietnam  was  altered 
The  situation  In  this  country  Is  Washing- 
ton's responalbUlty  a«  much  as  it  is  anyone  s 
responalbUlty. 
How  then? 

The  John*on  Administration  has  got  Its 
prlorltle.  badly  out  of  Joint  In  this  war 
Pressed  by  the  generals  and  other  tradition- 
alists. It  haa  attempted  to  win  the  war  on  the 
cheap  by  forcing  Hanoi  to  the  bargaining 
table-  by  destroying  her  means  of  production 
This  strategy  has  its  corollary  in  the  South 
in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  artillery  tire  at 
night  and  Uterally  hundreds  of  air  strikes  a 
day  The  moat  severe  side  e«ect  of  the  first 
IS  that  It  diverts  attention  from  t!ie  essen- 
tials, a  shift  to  a  notion  that  someh  .w  the 
war  in  the  South  can  be  won  In  the  North 
The  second  practice  argues  that  machinery 
18  a  subaUtute  for  hard  slogging  Anyone 
who  has  watched  how  hard  the  slogging  la 
knows  the  compulsion  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  It.  But  It  won  t  work 

If  as  much  eflort  and  money  were  put  Into 
retraining  the  ABVN  (South  Vietnamese 
\rmy).  reforming  the  bureaucrvcy  and  forc- 
ing the  generals  to  prosecute  corrupt  col- 
leagues as  are  put  Into  dropping  bombe  on 
the  country,  there  is  more  than  a  fair  chaiic* 
that  the  Americans  could  pull  it  off  But  n 
Vietnam,  the  Americans  have  a  leadership 
problem.  . 

There  are  men  of  immense  ability  and 
dedication  here,  but  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  of  them  Many  of  the  best,  from  the 
lieutenant  colonel  transferred  from  his 
province  to  the  logistics  command  in  Ari- 
zona to  the  young  intellectual  given  appall- 
ingly short  shrift  by  the  USIA.  go  unap- 
preciated by  the  American  Est.ibllshrnent. 
which  In  lU  way  Is  .^s  opaque  as  the  Viet- 
namese. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  war  can  only  be 
won  by   the  Vietnamese    But   It  Is  still   the 
Americana-    to    loee,     by    misapplication    of 
power  or  by  Impatience  or  sheer  unwilling- 
ness to  do  what  needs  to  be  done    The  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon   ought   to  decide   that   it   la  m 
the  war  for  keeps  and  that  victory  is  not  to 
be   bought    by    bombing   a    power   plant    in 
Hanoi.   What   It   is   going    to    mean    Is   more 
dead  men.  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
It  Is  going  to  mean   Hghtlng   the   war  on 
their  terma.  not  ours    It  is  going  to  mean  a 
definition  of  war   aims,  so  far  not  supplied 
by    the    Administration,    and    miMt   of    all   a 
careful  explanation  of  the  kind  of  casualties 
that   can   be   expected,   and   the   manner   in 
which  men  will  die 


[From  Look  magazine.  Apr    4.  19671 
The  Former  U  S    Ambassador  io  Japan  Tells 
WHAT   We   SHOULD   Do   Next   in    .\si.v  -We 
Cannot  Become  the  Policeman  or  .\sia.  a 

SCHOLAR-DlPLOM.^T  SAYS,  AND  WE   MVST  NOT 

Withdraw  From  the  Continent  on  Which 
More  Than  Half  the  World  s  People  Live 
He  Advises  Th\t  We  Encourage  .Asian  Na- 


tionalism   Avoid  the  Quicksands  or  Viet- 
nam-Type Wars  and  Srop  Trying  To  Iso- 


A   LAST   CICAHFTTK 

Truman  Schockley  died  at  19.  a  poor  boy 
from  somewhere  in  the  Midwest,  his  buddies 
said.  He  waa  a  Negro  In  a  war  which  has 
taken  Ita  share  of  Negroes 

He  waa  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  rice  field 
on  the  eaat  slope  of  the  Anloa  Valley  In 
January.  19M.  His  company  had  chased  the 
Vletcong  all  afternoon,  had  killed  some, 
wounded  others  The  company  slipped  back 
to  a  clearing  In  the  early  afternoon  to  await 
extraction  by  helicopter 

Ther«.  smoking  a  Lucky  Strike  and  storing 
off  Into  the  mountains.  Schockley  died  with 
a  anlpw'a  bullet  through  the  heart  and 
stopped  breathing  before  the  cigarette 
atopped  burning.  The  company  commander 
sent  a  platoon  Into  the  underbrush  to  look 
for  the  anlper.  but  the  sniper  had  left 
Schockley  waa  put  In  a  green  body  bag  and 
sent  to  Bongaon  for  transport  to  Saigon  and 
then  borne. 


LATE  Red  China 

(By  Edwin  O  Reiscliauen 
There  Is  nut  much  agreement  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  war  In  Vietnam,  except  that  It 
Is  something  we  should  have  avoided  We  are 
paying  a  heaw  price  for  It  In  lives.  In  na- 
tional wealth  and  unity  and  In  International 
pre.'tlge  and  intluence  The  best  we  can  hope 
for  fr  >m  the  war  Is  sufficient  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  South  Vietnam  to  allow  that  .small 
and  weak  country  to  get  painfully  to  its  feet 
at  last,  the  worst  Is  a  nuclear  conflict  too 
horrible  to  contemplate 

Our  choices  of  action  are  very  limited,  and 
an  are  unsatisfactory  If  we  escalate  the  flght- 
uu'  we  run  the  risk  of  paylnt;  a  much  higher 
prrcp  with  little  Increased  pro.spect  that  this 
will  end  the  original  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam  If  we  withdraw  to  cut  our  Imme- 
diate costs  we  are  likely  to  have  to  pav  a 
much  greater  price  In  the  long  run  since 
this  could  encourage  more  guerrilla  wars  of 
national  liberation"  and  discourage  those 
who  would  withstand  them  The  least  Uu- 
satl'factorv  course  would  seem  to  be  our 
present  one  of  limited  warfare  to  pacify 
S.iuth  Vietnam,  and  economic  and  political 
development  to  build  up  a  government  and 
society  more  resistant  to  internal  subversion 
But  this  will  be  at  best  a  long,  slow  and 
painful  process 

Some    feel    that    the    Vietnam    war    Is    too 
costly   to   bear    Certainly,   we  could  111  afford 
to   have   mc>re   Vietnam-type   wars  or  bigger 
ones    There  Is  no  easy  way  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  we  are  m.  but  we  should 
at  least   learn  from  It  to  avoid  getting  Into 
similar    situations    In    the    future     Not    Just 
Wa.shmgton.    but   we.    the    American   pe<iple. 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  studyin.:    pondering 
and  discussing    We  need  a  great  debate  -not 
Just  about  Vietnam  but  about  Asian  policy 
In  general   I  do  not  think  that  we  really  have 
an  Asian  policy      that  Is.  a  well-thought-ovil 
concept,   of   our   relationship   with    Asia    We 
lack   an   overall    understanding   of   the  prob- 
lems  we   face   there,    the   limitations   of  our 
Influence   and   the   potentialities   the   Asians 
themselves  possess   Decisions  have  been  made 
country  by  country  and  case  by  case    Small 
and    seemingly    reasonable   steps    have   beej\ 
taken  to  meet  specific.  Immediate  problems, 
but  sometimes  these  little  steps  have  led  us 
by  slight,  imperceptible  turns  away  from  our 
objectives   This  Is  the  way  we  stumbled  Into 
the    blind     alley    of    our    present    Vietnam 
policy    Let  us  learn  from  this  experience  to 
try  to  chart  our  course  in  Asia  as  a  whole  so 
that  the  little  decisions  will  collectively  lead 
us  In  the  rl^ht  direction 

There  Is  a  danger  that  In  our  frustration 
over  the  Vletn.im  war,  we  may  react  blindly 
and  unwisely  Some  people  reacting  like  a 
desperate  bettor  who  hopes  to  recoup  his 
past  Kieses  by  continually  doubling  the  wager, 
advocate  increasing  our  military  efforts  They 
seem  to  feel  that  our  national  security  de- 
mands that  we  defend  every  squ.are  mile  of 
Asia  from  the  threat  of  Communist  encroach- 
ment This  course  would  end  by  making  us 
the  policeman  of  Asia  The  absurdity  of  this 
concept  Is  shown  by  the  enormity  of  the  task 
In  Vietnam  alone  which.  North  and  South 
together,  holds  only  two  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Asia 

At  the  other  extreme  some  urge  the  United 
States  to  isolate  Itself  from  Asia  They  ar^ue 
that  Asians,  having  their  own  distinctive 
cultures,  should  go  their  own  way.  In  pov- 
erty and  turmoil.  I  suppose  while  we  go  our 
own   prosperous  and  peaceful  way    But  this 


Is  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
The  world  has  been  drastically  shrunk  by 
the  wizardry  of  science  and  wU  undoubtedly 
go  on  shrinking  M..re  than  half  the  people 
of  the  world  live  In  Asia,  even  In  the  re- 
slrlcted  sense  of  the  area  from  Pakistan  and 
India  eastward  through  Southeast  Asia  and 
Indonesia  to  China.  Korea  and  Japan  And 
we  in  the  United  States  control  about  one- 
third  of  the  worlds  wealth  and  power  Is  It 
conceivable  that  we  can  Isolate  our  one-third 
of  the  world  from  their  half  To  attempt  to 
do  so  w<juld  be  folly 

There  Is  of  course,  a  wiser  middle  course, 
somewhere  between  b.ackward-Iooklng  Isola- 
tionism and  the  hopeless  t.isk  of  trying  to  be 
the  policeman  of  Asia  But  In  order  to  find 
It.  we  must  first  decide  In  what  way  Asia  Is 
important  to  us 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  during  the  stark 
coolrontatlon   between   a   seemingly   unitary 
Communist   bloc   and   the  free  world.  It   ap- 
peired    that   our  chief   Interest  was   In  keep- 
ing   the   nations   of   Asia   out   of   Communist 
clutches,   so   that   In   the   future,   when   they 
had   come   to   possess  greater   strength,   they 
would    not   augment   the   power  of   a   mono- 
lithic Communist  movement  dedicated  to  the 
destruction   of    the    remaining   free   nations 
Th's  picture  of  the  world  situation,  however, 
has   since    f.ided    The   Communist   countries 
are   far   from   unlUiry.  and   at  least  some  of 
them  show  lessening  enthusiasm  for  the  Com- 
munist crusade    Even  the  seizure  by  a  neo- 
imperlallst   China   of   some  of   her   neighbors 
seems   less   Ukelv   than   It  once  did    China  Is 
obvioudy    beset    by   serious    Inner    ailments, 
and    the'  swallowing   of    Indigestible    foreign 
peoples  would  only  add  to  her  wcses 

Our  interest  in  Asia.  thus.  Is  not  primarily 
negutlve--lo  deny  It  to  the  Conununlsts;  it 
Is  positive  to  help  11  become  a  healthier  part 
of  the  world  we  live  In  The  Asian  half  of 
humanity  will  unquestionably  have  a  grow- 
ing influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  rest 
of  us  It  wU  become  Increiuslngly  difficult  for 
the  world  to  continue  half  poor  and  half 
rich  half  In  turmoil  and  half  at  peace  An 
impoverished,  hungry  Asia  Is  a  continuing 
drain  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  unhappy, 
war-torn  Asia  Is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  We  have 
already  seen  this  all  too  clearly  In  the  Korean 
W.ir  and  now  again  In  Vietnam  We  shall  all 
be  the  richer  when  Asia  Is  more  affluent,  and 
world  peace  will  be  much  closer  for  all  of  us 
when  Asia  has  achieved  stability. 

There  may  be  more  agreement  on  this  gen- 
eral objective  than  on  how  we  should  go 
about  achieving  It  I  believe  that  our  p.ast 
errors  have  largely  stemmed  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  scale  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  In  Asia  The  area  Involved 
Is  huge,  and  the  number  of  people,  stagger- 
ing Except  for  the  Japanese,  all  live  In  rela- 
tively poor  and  underdeveloped  lands  In  our 
Ignorance  of  Asia,  we  have  often  applied  false 
analogies 

We  assumed,  for  example,  that  If  our  post- 
war aid  to  Europe  and  Japan  could  restore 
these  regions  so  quickly  to  prosperity,  a 
comparable  Infusion  of  economic  aid  In  Asia 
should  start  It  on  a  takeoff  to  prosperity.  Re- 
storing war-devastated,  Industrialized  land.?, 
however.  Is  a  relatively  easy  task,  for  they 
alreadv  possess  the  requisite  technical  skills 
Bringing  underdeveloped  countries  to  Indus- 
trialized affluence  Is  a  much  slower  and 
harder  Job.  because  complicated  skills  and 
habits  must  first  be  learned.  The  achieve- 
ment of  democracy  and  the  social  attitudes 
and  institutions  that  accompany  It  Is  even 
more  difficult  and  time-consuming  We  have 
been  unrealistic  In  expecting  many  Asian 
countries  to  develop  democracy  quickly.  Pos- 
sibly, It  may  never  come  to  some  of  them. 

Another  false  analogy  we  applied  to  Asia 
was  the  concept  that  a  sharp,  firm  defense 
line  could  be  established  there.  Just  aa  had 
been  done  In  Europe  Communist  engulf ment 
of  an  industrialized  Czechoslovakia  had 
added  significant  strength  to  the  CommunUt 
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side  The  seizure  of  a  strategically  placed 
Greece  might  have  done  the  same.  Hence, 
we  built  a  firm  defense  line  across  Europe. 
B.ased  as  It  was  on  the  solid  terrain  of  ad- 
v.inced  societies.  It  held  fast  against  the 
wave?  of  communism  But  the  analogy  breaks 
down  in  most  of  Asia.  North  Vietnam,  which 
the  Communists  have  engulfed,  or  other 
reeions  that  might  fall  to  them  are  essen- 
tially deficit  areas  today.  Their  shift  from 
one  side  to  the  other  would  subtract  no 
ctiongth  from  the  one  or  add  any  to  the 
other  Moreover,  a  defense  line,  such  as  we 
can  help  buUd  with  ouj  sort  of  military 
power,  sinks  all  too  easily  In  most  of  Asia 
into  the  quagmire  of  underdeveloped  econ- 
omics and  unstable  political  systems.  It  can 
achieve  little  against  subversion  and  guer- 
rilla warf-ire.  which,  rather  th.an  open  in- 
vasion, are  the  real  threat. 

We  failed  to  see  the  limitations  of  our 
economic  and  military  power  and  at  the  same 
time  overestimated  the  speed  with  which 
mi^st  Asian  lands  would  become  significant 
elements  In  the  world  balance  of  power.  In 
this  sense,  we  have  approached  Asia  with 
the  wrong  time  scale,  thinking  In  terms  ol 
months  or  years,  when  we  should  have  been 
thinkirg  In  decades.  Most  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  are  still  struggling  to  become  viable 
units.  Many  face  a  grim  race  between  rapidly 
Increasing  mouths  to  feed  and  a  lethargic 
rise  In  food  production.  Most  of  Asia  will 
not  figure  in  the  world  balance  of  power 
for  decades,  and  many  now  unpredictable 
changes  will  have  taken  place  before  then. 
Thus,  we  need  not  become  too  exercised  over 
existing  conditions.  What  Is  Important  to  us 
Is  not  where  an  Asia  nation  stands  today  but 
wlicre  it  may  be  heading  In  the  long  run. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  blunder  has  been 
to  underestimate  the  force  of  nationalism  in 
Asia.  We  have  continually  talked  about  how 
important  it  was.  but  we  have  not  always 
acted  as  though  we  understood  this.  Actu- 
ally, nationalism  has  stood  as  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  the  take-over  of  Asian  nations  by 
unitary  world  communism,  by  Chinese  neo- 
colonialism, or.  for  that  matter,  by  any 
outside  force.  We  have  had  rather  spectacular 
evidence  of  this  in  Indonesia.  We  see  It  in 
the  determined  independence  of  weak  and 
unaligned  countries  like  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia. Nationalism  is  also  the  chief  hope  for 
developing  viable  political  and  economic 
systems  in  Asia.  Most  countries  have  little 
wealth  and  few  skills,  but  in  nationalism, 
they  have  a  driving  force  that  will  help  them 
In  time  to  overcome  these  handicaps. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  In  our  eagerness  to  draw 
sharp  defense  lines  against  communism  and 
to  achieve  quick  economic  progress,  we  have 
so  often  run  afoul  of  Asian  nationalism.  It 
Is  Inevitably  focused  against  the  countries 
and  the  race  that  held  so  much  of  Asia  in 
colonial  bondage  until  only  a  few  years  ago. 
We  Americans  may  feel  no  guilt  about  co- 
lonialism, because  we  never  believed  In  It 
and  eagerly  withdrew  from  our  accidental 
venture  into  colonial  rule  In  the  Philippines. 
But  we  are  today  by  far  the  strongest  of 
the  We-stern  powers,  and  as  such,  we  Inevi- 
tably appear  In  Asian  eyes  as  the  chief  suc- 
cessors to  the  colonial  masters  of  yesterday. 
When  we  take  the  lead  in  defense,  or  even 
In  economic  development,  the  Asian  hears 
overtones  of  colonial  domination.  When  we, 
with  our  superior  weapons,  fight  Asians,  no 
matter  how  worthy  our  motives  may  be,  all 
Asians — and  many  other  people,  too — feel  a 
sense  of  revulsion. 

Vietnam  Itself  Is  a  good  illustration  of 
these  points.  If  we  had  understood  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  the  time  scale  In- 
volved, the  Ineffectiveness  of  our  type  of 
military  power  and  the  strength  of  nation- 
alism, we  would  have  stayed  clear  of  the 
quicksands  of  the  present  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. In  1945,  we  would  have  sided  with 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  whatever  the  Com- 


munist leanings  of  the  leaders,  rather  than 
giving  grudging  aid  to  the  hopeless  French 
attempt  to  reestabUsh  their  empire.  Since 
Vietnam  has  had  a  history  of  more  than  » 
thousand  years  of  determined  opposition  to 
Chinese  domination,  the  Vietnam  that  would 
have  emerged  would  certainly  have  been  no 
more  Inimical  to  our  Interests  than  a  Tltolst 
Yugoslavia  and  would  probably  have  been 
much  further  along  the  road  to  becoming  a 
healthy  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
than  It  is  today.  Those  of  us  Interested  in 
Asia  back  In  1945  saw  this,  but  the  pre- 
ponderant concern— both  in  Washington  and 
m  the  nation  at  large— for  our  European 
friends,  rather  than  for  Asians,  led  to  our 
unwise  support  of  French  colonialism. 

Again  in  1954,  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problems  Involved  In  Vietnam  would 
have  kept  us  from  stepping  Into  the  un- 
sound situation  the  French  left  behind  them. 
The  results,  while  probably  less  advanta- 
geous than  if  we  had  sided  with  nationalism 
In  1945,  would  still  have  been  better  than 
what  we  have  today.  Even  later,  there  were 
times  when  we  should  have  made  a  different 
choice  than  we  did.  But,  bit  by  bit,  the 
choices  became  harder  and  fewer.  We  have 
allowed  the  stakes  to  escalate,  until  now 
our  withdrawal  would  seriously  shake  con- 
fidence In  our  word  and  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Com- 
munist program  of  Immediate  world  revolu- 
tion. This  In  turn  would  encourage  further 
warfare  and  Instability  throughout  Asia. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  too  harsh  on 
ourselves  for  our  past  errors  In  Judgment.  As 
the  only  great  country  to  survive  World  War 
XI  unscathed,  we  suddenly  found  huge  and 
complicated  responsibilities  thrust  on  our  in- 
experienced shoulders.  We  were  deployed 
militarily  around  the  world.  We  should  be 
proud  that  we  rose  to  the  challenge  with  as 
great  success  as  we  did.  Faced  as  we  were 
with  unfamiliar  problems,  we  have  not  too 
surprisingly  made  many  mistakes,  especially 
In  areas  like  Asia,  which  we  knew  so  little 
about.  But  let  us  learn  from  these  errors  to 
do  better  In  the  future. 

We  need  a  shift  In  our  approach — or  per- 
haps we  might  define  It  as  a  sharper  focus 
on  our  long-range  relationship  with  Asia. 
Nationalism  is  the  great  force  within  Asia. 
The  largest  external  force  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Asia's  problems  Is  the 
one-third  of  the  world's  economic  power  in 
our  hands,  especially  if  this  is  Joined  by 
another  third  In  the  hands  of  the  other  In- 
dustrialized, free  nations.  We  should  not  let 
these  two  great  forces  work  at  cross-purposes. 
We  should  not  antagonize  Asian  nationalism 
or  smother  It  with  our  eager,  mother-hen 
activities.  To  be  more  specific,  we  should 
withdraw  gradually  from  the  role  of  leader- 
ship we  so  naturally  fell  Into  In  the  early 
postwar  years  and  shift  to  a  role  of  outside 
supporter  of  Asian  initiatives. 

On  the  military  side,  for  instance,  we 
should  be  extremely  chary  about  commit- 
ting our  power  In  Asia,  because  It  Is  so  rela- 
tively ineffective  and  so  easily  stirs  up  coun- 
tercurrents.  There  will  be,  of  course,  great 
variations  In  our  military  strategy.  Japan,  as 
a  major  modernized  nation,  really  stands  in 
the  same  position  to  us  as  our  chief  allies  in 
Europe.  Few  of  the  generalizations  about 
Asia  apply  to  it.  A  defense  alliance  with 
Japan  and  full  partnership  in  every  other 
way  are  as  natural  as  are  similar  ties  with 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

■We  also  have  strong  historic  ties  with  tne 
Philippines,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  that 
put  them  in  a  specUl  category.  But  a  good 
rule  of  thumb  would  be  to  try  to  avoid  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia. 
In  economic  and  technological  aid,  we  can 
probably  do  more  as  an  outside  supporter 
than  as  a  would-be  leader.  Our  leadership, 
recalling  as  it  does  past  colonUUsm.  raises 
fears  and  resentments.  As  helper,  rather  than 
leader  we  would  be  less  suspect  and  could 
therefore  probably  by  more  effective.  It  would 


be  a  healthier  situation  if  Asian  countries 
were  eagerly  seeking  our  aid  rather  than  hav- 
ing us  BO  insistent  on  offering  It.  A  reduction 
in  our  leadership  role  might  also  induce  the 
other  Industrialized  nations  to  try  to  do  more 
than  they  are. 

The  fields  of  politics  and  social  develop- 
ment are  even  more  sensitive  than  econom- 
ics. Our  greatest  dilemma  in  the  past  has 
been  the  question  of  whether  we  should  sup- 
port a  regime  that  Is  not  democratic  or  Is 
falling  to  carry  out  the  economic  and  social 
reforms  we  feel  the  situation  calls  for.  But 
this  is  a  false  dilemma.  We  should  not  be  so 
Identified  with  any  Asian  regime  or  so  re- 
sponsible for  It  that  such  problems  arise. 
Nor  do  Asians  want  us  to  be  In  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  smacks  too  much  of  colonialism. 
We  cannot  expect  many  Asian  regimes  to  be 
democratic;  nor  are  they  likely  to  handle 
their  affairs  as  we  think  best.  But  for  us  to 
try  to  correct  such  a  situation  Is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

We  should  be  both  less  sure  that  we  have 
all  the  answers  and  more  respectful  of  Asian 
distinctiveness.  As  with  economic  aid,  our 
guidelines  can  be  simple.  We  should  do  what 
we  can  whenever  an  Asian  country  desires 
help  and  we  feel  that  such  help  would.  In  the 
long  run,  be  beneficial  to  Its  development. 

Asian  nationalism  and  the  vast  economic 
power  and  technical  skills  of  the  free  world, 
if  proi)erly  harnessed  together,  can  in  time 
produce  the  kind  of  Asia  both  we  and  Asians 
desire.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  not  sink 
into  black  despair  because  of  our  frustrations 
in  Vietnam.  Even  now,  the  situation  in  Asia 
as  a  whole  Is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  countries  are  inching  upward  economi- 
cally, and  some,  like  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia,  are  actually  racing 
ahead.  Most  are  strengthening  their  political 
and  social  institutions.  Meanwhile,  China  is 
a  fading  menace.  It  Is  beset  by  Inner  diffi- 
culties and  baffled  by  a  series  of  foreign- 
policy  failures.  Its  International  prestige  has 
fallen  sharplv.  Thus,  despite  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  possibly  behind  the  shield  that  it  has 
afforded,  most  non-Communist  Asian  states 
are  growing  in  viability  and  becoming  less 
vulnerable  to  the  inner  subversion  that  Is 
the  chief  threat  to  their  stability. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  Increase 
In  a  sense  of  regional  solidarity,  particularly 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  oft-heard  phrase 
"Asian  solutions  for  Asian  problems"  Is  be- 
ginning to  take  on  real  meaning.  Regional- 
ism can  become  a  strong  support  for  the  na- 
tions of  Asia,  giving  them  collectively  greater 
strength  than  each  could  muster  alone.  This 
Is  particularly  true  when  advanced  nations 
are  included  In  the  region. 

Fortunately,  two  small  We.-^tern  nations. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  often  In- 
cluded In  the  Asian  club,  and  Japan,  the  in- 
dustrial giant  of  Asia,  is  a  full  member. 
Already  the  world's  sixth-largest  economic 
unit  and  rising  fast.  Japan  can  play  a  major 
role  In  bringing  technological  and  economic 
progress  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  can  also  serve 
as  an  Inspiration,  for  its  example  as  an  af- 
fluent society  with  social  and  political  free- 
dom has  much  greater  appeal  than  China's 
Impoverished  regimentation.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  developments  of  recent  years  is 
the  emergence  of  this  potentially  influential 
Japan  from  its  postwar  mood  of  self-doubt 
and  withdrawal  to  a  more  positive,  construc- 
tive role  in  international  affairs. 

Japan  is  also  in  other  ways  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  optimism  about  the  future  of  Asia. 
It  Is  the  one  major,  modernized  nation  that 
Is  not  Occidental  In  cultural  background. 
Caucasian  in  race,  or  located  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  Thus.  It  fortunately  bridges 
the  greatest  fissure  in  the  modern  world.  It 
Is  on  our  side  in  the  division  between  the 
industrialized  North  and  the  less-developed 
South  but  on  the  other  side  in  the  divisions 
between  Western  and  non-Western  cultures 
and  between  the  white  and  the  so-called  col- 
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ored  races.  The  huge  and  mutually  beneflclal 
economic,  cultural  and  intellectu^il  relation- 
ship Japan  ha»  developed  with  us  and  other 
Occidental  lands  also  points  to  happier  fu- 
ture relations  between  us  and  Asia,  when 
more  of  Ita  becomes  modernized 

I  have  said  little  about  China  policy,  but 
It  can  hardly  be  ignored  Chinas  size  and  the 
boetlUty  ot  Its  leaders  make  it  a  problem  of 
particular  importance  and  difficulty  Much  of 
what  I  have  said  about  the  rest  of  Asia, 
however,  applies  to  it  too  China  Is  poor  and 
backward  and  Its  chief  motive  force  Is  na- 
tionalism. Despite  Us  size.  It  will  enter  only 
slowly  Into  the  world  bal.ince  of  p<3wer  Nu- 
clear weapons  are  no  more  us.ible  by  It  than 
by  the  great  nuclear  powers  China  is  a  mili- 
tary force  only  on  or  near  Its  own  soil,  where 
Its  great  manpower  gives  it  muscle  Its  eco- 
nomic InSuence  Is  far  less  than  that  of  Japan 
alone  and  U  falling  further  behind  each 
year.  Its  pretension  of  dominance  repels  lt« 
neighbors  more  than  It  overawes  them.  I 
t>elleve  that  we  should  be  more  relaxed  about 
China  and  less  negative  and  defensive  in  our 
approach  to  the  problems  It  poses.  Our  In- 
terest m  China  U  primarily  In  Its  future 
Win  It  someday  become  a  healthy  member 
of  a  stable  world  order  or  will  It  continue  to 
play  a  disturbing  role^  Our  chief  objective 
should  be  to  help  It  develop  in  the  desirable 
direction.  We  should  help  the  Chinese  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  the  world  around 
them,  so  that  they  will  come  to  realize  that 
peaceful  coexistence  and  eventually  coopera- 
tion are  the  only  roads  that  can  lead  to  the 
strong  and  prosperous  China  they  desire 

Our  policy  of  containment  of  China's 
aggressive  urges  has  been  sound,  but  we  have 
been  imwlse.  I  feel.  In  trying  to  Isolate  her. 
This  policy  has  had  scant  success  and  has 
cost  us  dearly.  It  disturbs  most  Asians,  and 
others,  too.  to  see  us  the  greatest  white  na- 
tion, seeking  to  blackball  In  the  United  Na- 
tions the  largest  non-white  countr>-  Few  of 
our  chief  allies  sympathize  with  our  effort. 
But  worst  of  all.  It  puts  us  in  the  role  of 
locking  doors  on  China,  when  it  Is  to  our 
long-range  Interest  to  have  the  Chinese 
come  out  of  their  isolation  and  learn  about 
the  world. 

A  redefinition  of  our  attitude  toward 
China  would  probably  have  few  Immediate 
results,  except  to  rid  us  of  the  burden  of  an 
essentially  fal8»  stance  The  12  million  peo- 
ple on  Taiwan  are  ad.imantly  oppoeed  to 
falling  under  Communist  rule,  and  there  Is 
every  reason  for  us  to  support  their  right 
to  self-determination  and  a  seat  In  the 
United  Nations.  With  Taiwan  there.  China 
Is  not  likely  to  enter  the  United  Nations— 
at  least  for  the  time  being  Nor  Is  it  likely 
to  let  us  grant  it  recognition,  even  If  we 
asked. 

But  let  us  at  least  remove  the  roadblocks 
we  have  ourselves  set  up  In  the  way  of 
China's  reentry  Into  the  world  Let  us  show 
respect  for  Chinese  nationalism  by  with- 
drawing the  needless  insult  of  pretense  that 
Peking  does  not  rule  over  China  and  that 
Chiang's  government  may  someday  reassert 
Its  control  over  the  mainland  Let  us  make 
clear  that  we  would  be  happy  to  coexist 
peacefully  with  China  and  even  cooperate 
with  It.  Let  us  open  the  doors  to  China 
Frustrations  are  mounting  there,  and  the 
time  may  not  be  so  far  off  when  Chinese 
leaders  might  wish  to  come  cut  through 
those  doors.  If  they  know  they  are  open 

The  above  Is.  of  course,  only  the  roughest 
sort  of  sketch  of  an  Asian  policy,  touching 
but  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  main  points 
We  need  far  more  study  and  discussion  be- 
fore we  will  be  ready  to  chart  our  course 
more  specifically.  But  we  should  not  delay 
The  heartrending  dilemmas  we  face  In  Vl-^t- 
nam  are  no  reason  to  put  it  off  Instead, 
they  show  the  urgency  of  approaching  our 
Asian  problems  not  In  the  haphazard  fash- 
ion of  the  past  but  with  a  broad,  far  look 
over  the  terrain  ahead  of  us 


JuNi  9.  1967. 
Miss  Baxbaea  Wabd. 

Th.f  Economuit, 
Ui'idttn  S  W    1 

Dear  Ml.sa  Ward  When  you  spoke  In 
WashlngUm  on  Viet  Nam  around  the  middle 
ot  .May  at  the  Woman  s  National  Democratic 
Club  luncheon.  I  was  in  Viet  Nam  and  read 
about  your  talk  In  the  Washington  Poat  on 
my  return 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  your  thinking 
Is  very  much  alung  the  lines  of  my  own  and 
I  should  be  grateful  If  you  had  a  complete 
copy  of  your  talk  and  would  be  willing  to 
let  me  look  at  It  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  brief  statement  I  made  on  the  matter 
when  I  returned. 
Sincerely. 

CLirroHD  P   Case. 

US    Senator 

(From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post. 
May  20.   1967  | 
Barbara    W»ro   Says      Stalemate.    Don't 
Escalate 
(By  Marie  Smith) 
A    warning    against    further   escalation   or 
"instant   solutions"    to   the   war    In    Vietnam 
was    sounded     yesterday     by     noted    British 
economist   Barbara  Ward   who  suggested   In- 
stead  a   "creative  stalemate"  In  the  current 
conflict 

Such  a  stalemate,  she  said,  could  be  the 
solution  for  preventing  the  present  war  from 
en.iptlng  Into  World  War  III  and  a  nuclear 
holocaust 

Miss  Ward  suggested  the  stalemate  could 
be  achieved  by  a  "shield  or  heavy  defense 
line  on  the  17th  Parallel  from  the  sea  to  the 
Mekong  •  through  which  Infiltration  from 
the  North  to  the  South  would  be  difficult 
Such  a  line,  she  told  a  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club  luncheon  audience  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  "would  serve  to  advertise 
to  the  world  the  limited  and  defensive  char- 
acter of  America's  commitment  "  and  show 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  America's  determination 
"not  to  pull  out "  of  the  area. 

Miss  Ward  said  "pauses  and  truces  "  should 
be  tried,  but  added  "I  fear  an  end  to  all 
bombing  would  mark  a  break  frf)m  the  only 
successful  pattern  we  have  discovered  since 
194.5    for   fending   off   general   war   " 

The  ptillcy  of  a  "creative  stalemate"  she 
said,  h.is  been  practiced  by  the  United  States 
for  the  la.et  20  years  and  cited  Its  use  in  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
Cuban  crl.ses  all  of  which  were  threats  to 
setting  off  World  War  III 

"In  the  end  in  each  case  we  were  right 
back  where  we  started."  she  said  To  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  Is  not  a  serious  optimum  at  this 
time,  she  declared 

To  pull  out,  she  continued  would  be  an 
admission  that  wars  of  national  liberation 
succeed  and  this  would  be  a  blow  not  only 
to  the  .■\tlantlc  powers  but  also  to  Moscow 
whose  whole  case  against  Peking  Is  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  are  too  risky  since  they 
cann;>t  l>»  won  without  p-eclpltatlng  nuclear 
war 

Ml.ss  Ward  s;ild  alarm  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  centers  on  fear  of  an  American 
policy  of  escalating  the  bombing  which  Is 
Interpreted  as  a  policy  of  "clobbering  the 
enemv   Into  q  ilet  subml.sslon" 

"I  basically  support  the  American  position 
In  Vietnam."  she  added,  "but  what  we  look 
for  Is  proof  that  .America  Is  not  the  prl.soner 
of  escalation,  that  Its  policy  Is  flexible, 
varied  responsive,  v>phlsUcaU»d  and  not 
bound  to  some  timetable  of  Increasing  air 
attacks  leading  to  the  risk  of  wider  war  and 
ultimately    to   a    nuclear   holocaust" 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
April  19671 
The    War    That    Grew 
(The  Bitter  Heritiigc    Vietnam  and  Ameri- 
can   Democr.\ry     1941    1966     By    Arthur     M 


Schleslnger  Jr.  126  pp.  Boston  Houghton 
Mlfllln  Company.  »3  95  The  United  States 
In  Vietnam.  By  Oeorge  McTurnan  Kahln  and 
John  W.  Lewis  Maps.  465  pp  New  York 
The  Dial  Press.  $5  96  The  Politics  of  Escala- 
tion In  Vietnam.  A  Citizens'  White  Paper 
By  Franz  Schurmann.  Peter  Dale  Scott  and 
Reginald  Zelnick.  Foreword  by  Arthur  Schle- 
slnger Jr  Sunvmary  and  Conclusion  by  Carl 
E  Schorske  180  pp  Boston  Beacon  Pres.'i 
(3  95  ) 

( By  David  Halberstam) 
Vietnam  consumes  us  now  I  can  renu-mber 
Just  a  few  long  years  ago  when  It  was  still 
a  small  country  and  a  small  war.  and  the  Joke 
among  the  military  was  "Don't  knock  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  It  may  not  be  much,  but 
It's  the  only  war  we've  got"  And  I  remem- 
ber, too.  the  excitement  of  us  correspondents 
there  when  Bill  Mauldln  did  a  cartoon  based 
on  one  of  our  stories  about  helicopters'  prob- 
lems— our  story  and  our  war  were  being  rec- 
ognized 

Now  the  war  has  caught  up  with  us  nt 
home;  It  haunts  our  thoughts  and  dominates 
our  politics  The  war  has  divided  the  coun- 
try, has  divided  the  Democratic  party,  has 
comproml.sed  the  Great  Society  programs, 
and  threatens  to  do  to  Lyndon  Johnson  what 
Barry  Ooldwater  never  could.  It  was  just  a 
few  short  years  ago  that  we  were  coasting 
along  in  our  rhetoric  of  International  Ideal- 
Ism,  the  time  of  Kennedy  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Now.  sadly,  the  complexities  of  the 
war  are  emerging  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment, paying  the  price  for  Its  manage- 
ment of  news,  cannot  make  a  statement 
about  the  war — however  accurate — that  can 
be  accepted  without  reservation. 

The  consequent  and  Increasing  debate  has 
finally  begun  to  produce  a  corresponding 
literature,  which  up  to  now  has  been  so  slim 
that  oiir  leading  expert  was  a  French  citi- 
zen, the  late  Bernard  Fall  Much  of  this  one 
might  call  the  literature  of  doubt,  and  these 
three  books  are  all  a  part  of  It. 

The  best  Is  "The  Bitter  Heritage"  by  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger  Jr  ,  the  Roosevelt  historian 
who  served  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Kcnnedv.  and  who  is  now  an  Albert  Schweit- 
zer professor  at  the  City  University  of  New 
York  On  Vietnam  he  Is  probably  the  most 
articulate  of  the  doubters  (rather  than 
doves  I . 

This  book  Is  an  expansion  of  an  article 
wrrten  for  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
and  it  is  at  times  cool,  lucid  and  Intelligent, 
when  Schleslnger  Is  good,  he  Is  very  good 
He  ha.s  one  line  on  Vietnam  that  tells  all 
U)o  much  at)out  this  whole  sad  business:  "In 
retrospect.  Vietnam  Is  a  triumph  of  the  pol- 
itics of  Inadvertence  "  Theii  he  adds:  "We 
ha\e  achieved  our  present  entanglement,  not 
after  due  and  deliberate  considerations,  but 
through  a  series  of  small  decisions  '  This 
is  a  useful  reminder  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  In  this  country  to 
believe  In  the  conspiracy  theory  and  the 
great  evil  of   American   military  power 

There  Is  some  excellent  descrlp'vlon  of  the 
difficulties  In  applying  our  great  power  in  a 
country  where  the  enemy  is  not  rich  enough 
to  afford  us  gcxid  targets  ("like  trying  to  weed 
a  garden  with  a  bulldozer")  and  some  good 
stuff  knocking  down  those  who  think  we 
can  win  antiseptically  by  tximblng  the  Vlets 
into  submission,  while  sleeping  between 
clean  sheets  (In  this  he  pays  due  re.^pect  to 
that  blunt  and  candid  hawk.  Hanson  Bald- 
win, for  telling  precisely  what  It  would  take 
t*j  win,  if  win  Is  the  word  there — one  million 
men  i 

Schleslnger  Is  still  Rusk-hunting  (you  will 
remember  that  In  his  book  on  the  Kennedy 
Administration  he  had  Rusk  about  to  be 
flred  I  and  sj>ends  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
needling  and  mocking  the  Secretary  of  State, 
even  quoting  him  in  1951  when  he  was  As- 
slstmt  Secretary:  "The  Pelplng  regime  may 
be  a  colonial  Russian  government — a  Slavic 
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Manchukuo    on    a    larger    scale."    Fun    and 
games. 

The  falling  of  his  book  Is  that  Schleslnger 
has  not  used  the  same  tough  standards  on 
President  Kennedy  as  he  has  on  President 
Johnson.  He  reads  selectively  from  the  Ken- 
nedy record,  and  the  Implication  Is  always 
there:  that  Kennedy  would  not  have  turned 
the  second  Indochina  war  Into  a  ground  war 
with  white  boys  fighting  Asian  boys. 

But  it  was  Johnson's  111  fate  to  be  around 
when  all  the  Indochlnese  chickens  came 
home  to  roost,  when  all  the  other  measures, 
the  semi-measures  and  the  half-measures 
had  failed,  A  good  historian  like  Schleslnger 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the  question 
of  which  President  really  had  more  freedom 
of  action  In  Vietnam:  one  who  took  over 
when  there  were  only  600  Americans  there, 
as  advisers,  or  one  who  took  over  when  a 
commitment  of  16.000  had  failed.  Moreover, 
the  latter  combined  bomber  pilots  and  armed 
helicopter  men  with  a  Government  news  pol- 
icy that  called  for  a  steady  stream  of  visitors 
to  Saigon  to  make  statements  about  the  firm 
and  final  commitment  of  the  U.S.  to  stay  In 
Vietnam,  as  a  means  of  both  reasstulng  and 
giving  credibility  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

One  can  si>eculate  on  the  differences  In  the 
psychological  makeup  of  the  two  men.  but 
we  don't  really  know  how  differently  they 
would  have  reacted  to  the  growing  dilemma. 
Besides,  the  key  Johnson  advisors  In  much 
of  this  have  been  Kennedy  men — Taylor. 
McNamara.  Bundy,  and  Indeed  Rusk.  John- 
son talking  on  Vietnam  with  false  modesty 
and  false  humility  may  be  a  bit  tough  to 
take,  but  Vietnam  Is  not  his  alone;  It  Is  truly 
a  bitter  heritage  for  all  of  us. 

The  other  major  book  of  the  three  Is  "The 
United  States  In  Vietnam,"  by  George  McT. 
Kahln  and  John  W.  Lewis,  both  professors  at 
Cornell.  One  of  the  things  this  country  needs 
right  now  Is  a  good  simple  common-sense 
book  that  combines  a  good  history  of  Viet- 
nam with  an  account  of  the  American  role 
there.  So  I  read  this  book  with  considerable 
anticipation,  sometimes  liking  It,  sometimes 
gaining  from  It,  sometimes  disappointed  by 
It.  Finally,  I  think  It  Is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be,  and  It  left  me  a  little  uneasy. 

It  Is  a  history  of  America  In  Vietnam — but 
It  Is  more:  It  Is  a  very  strong  attack  upon 
America  In  Vietnam.  There  Is  every  reason  in 
the  world  to  attack  our  presence  there,  but 
not  all  Its  record  should  be  attacked.  The 
book  would  be  considerably  more  valuable 
If  It  were  more  balanced  and  spent  more  time 
describing  the  conditions  that  governed  the 
various  key  decisions.  The  book  Is  good  In  Its 
discussion  of  the  earlier  history  and  of  the 
role  of  nationalism  In  Indochina,  and  how  In 
Vietnam  the  Communists  made  It  Commu- 
nist nationalism.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  this  Is  the  decisive  problem  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  most  of  our  failures  there  can  be 
traced  back  to  it. 

There  are  two  parts  In  particular  that  made 
me  uneasy.  One  is  the  blanket  declaration 
that  the  second  Indochina  war  Is  simply  an 
Indigenous  rebellion  against  the  repressions 
of  Ngo  DInh  Diem,  that  It  took  place  In  spite 
of  Hanoi's  wishes,  and  that  there  was  growing 
tension  In  the  south  because  of  Hanoi's  tardi- 
ness In  getting  aboard  the  bandwagon.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  true  that  if  Diem  hadn't  existed 
the  Communists  would  have  wanted  to  Invent 
him.  and  that  he  played  very  well  Into  their 
hands. 

Perhaps  the  authors"  view  of  the  beginning 
Is  true,  and  when  we  have  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  prl- 
v.ite  diary  we  may  learn  that  he  opposed  the 
war  in  1959  but  was  forced  Into  It  by  angry 
southerners.  But  until  then  we  don't  really 
know  this,  and  I  don't  think  the  evidence 
cited  by  the  authors  Is  completely  convincing. 
They  should  at  least  point  out  that  there  Is 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  of  people  who 
are  hardly  State  Department  White  Paper 
enthuBlaete,  who  doubt  their  view,  and  who 


believe  that  the  war  was  cynically  and  calcu- 
latedly  orchestrated  by  Hanoi  with  south- 
erners from  the  start. 

Vietnamese  Communism,  while  nationalis- 
tic, has  always  struck  me  as  being  very  tough, 
cruel  and  brutal,  so  that  I  find  It  a  Uttle 
hard  to  believe  that  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Indochina  war  was  quite  as  happen- 
stance as  the  authors  suggest.  Indeed  It  Is 
now  a  little  fashionable  to  point  to  the 
Immediate  post-Dlem  period  as  one  when 
there  was  a  chance  for  negotiations  and  neu- 
tralism. That  was  the  time  when  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Mlnh,  a  rare  popular  national  figure, 
took  over;  the  Vletcong,  uneasy,  I  suspect, 
that  he  might  have  the  capacity  to  govern 
the  country  and  put  It  together,  struck  with 
everything  they  had  In  order  to  weaken  the 
junta  and  make  sure  that  It  never  had  a 
chance  to  unify  the  country.  I  emphasize  this 
because  whether  or  not  Hanoi  called  the  shots 
at  the  beginning  Is  a  major  point  in  our 
national  debate. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  that  bothered 
me  is  the  authors'  attack  on  the  domino 
theory.  I  am  not  a  great  domino  man  myself, 
but  I  think  there  Is  some  truth  In  it:  any 
decision  we  make  In  Vietnam  will  be  watched 
closely,  and  will  affect  other  countries  In  the 
area.  Perhaps  the  dominoes  will  be  like  Thai- 
land, without  a  colonial  past,  and  will  turn 
out  to  be  of  sturdy  stufiT  and  will  be  able  to 
stand,  but  there  will  be  an  effect  nevertheless. 
The  authors  dlsnUss  the  theory  completely, 
attack  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  for  suggesting 
It,  of  what  he  called  "the  bandwagon"  reac- 
tion, and  ridicule  the  Administration  for  pre- 
senting It.  If,  they  say,  the  United  States 
Government  talked  about  the  domino  theory 
m  Europe,  an  area  which  Americans  know, 
the  people  here  would  laugh  at  It.  But  that's 
not  quite  fair;  Europe  Is  different,  the  Euro- 
pean states  are  basically  stronger.  I  am  sure 
in  Eastern  Europe  where  those  governments 
are  weak,  the  Russians  think  In  terms  of  the 
domino  theory;  If  one  country  begins  to  pull 
too  far.  .  .  . 

I  checked  out  their  note  on  this  in  the 
back,  and  there  was  poor  General  Taylor 
making  the  same  point:  "There  is  always  a 
danger  of  a  sort  of  bandwagon  movement,  I 
am  afraid,  among  these  very  weak  countries." 
Since  the  domino,  or  seml-domlno  theory  Is 
one  that  concerns  a  good  many  people  In  the 
country,  and  since  It  Is  one  of  the  most  basic 
reasons  for  the  American  commitment  there. 
It  seems  to  me  that  serious  historians  should 
at  least  put  the  Government's  case  fairly. 
The  American  record  In  Vietnam  Is  hardly  an 
attractive  one  In  the  best  light,  and  hardly 
needs  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  third  of  these  books  Is  called  The 
Politics  of  Escalation  In  Vietnam"  by  three 
faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  Franz  Schurmann,  Peter 
Dale  Scott  and  Reginald  Zelnik  (foreword  by 
Schleslnger) .  It  Is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a 
White  Paper,  or  Black  Paper  if  you  happen 
to  work  tat  the  State  Department.  It  Is  a 
very  tough  critique  indeed  of  American 
actions  there,  perhaps  too  tough.  Early  in 
the  book  it  charges  the  Americans  vrtth 
telling  General  Mlnh  that  "progress  In  the 
war,"  not  progress  in  poptUarity,  should  be 
his  Government's  prime  objective. 

I  was  there  in  those  days,  and  It  was  more 
complicated;  the  Americans,  particularly 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  a  group  of  his 
younger  aides,  realized  then  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  wanted  desperately  for  Mlnh 
to  win  some  popularity.  But  it  was  all  too 
late;  the  Vletcong  practically  owned  the 
covmtryslde;  the  vaunted  strategic  hamlet 
program  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  previous  Ambassador  and  American 
general,  and  the  oomblnaUon  of  the  political 
problems  and  the  awesome  military  difficul- 
ties was  simply  too  much  for  Mlnh  and  his 
geneirals.  No  American  consphracy  here :  sim- 
ply too  little  too  late. 
The  theme  of  this  book,  relentlessly  pur- 


sued, is  that  every  time  there  has  been  a 
chance  for  negotiations  In  Vietnam  the  U.S. 
has  chosen  to  escalate;  the  other  half  of  that 
same  coin  is  simply  (for.  all  the  inane  opti- 
mistic comments  by  all  the  generals  and 
news  managers  aside,  the  war  has  never  gone 
well)  that  we  have  escalated  only  out  of 
desperation,  when  the  previous  commitment 
failed,  and  we  found  thereupon  that  the 
previous  commitment  had  also  pulled  us  in 
so  much  deeper  that  It  was  Just  that  much 
harder  to  negotiate  than  ever.  Westerners, 
it  turns  out.  are  very  sensitive  and  bad  about 
losing  face.  Therefore  we  escalated  only  out 
of  weakness,  when  we  had  nothing  to 
negotiate. 

This  book  has  few  pretensions,  and  makes 
no  claim  to  being  objective,  being  in  the 
J'accuse  tradition.  So  if  you  have  someone 
in  your  family  who  is  cocksure  about  our 
right  and  might  and  conduct  in  Indochina.  I 
suggest  this  as  a  present.  But  if  you  are 
already  uneasy  about  the  war  and  its  con- 
duct. I  suspect  this  will  not  teach  you  any- 
thing new. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  'R'ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  made  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  greatest 
and  most  vital  issue  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

I  suspect  what  has  caused  so  much 
concern  is  that  those  foreign  policy  posi- 
tions In  relation  to  Europe,  formed  in 
the  years  immediately  following  World 
■War  II,  have  now  been  applied  to  South- 
east Asia.  We  heard  earlier  that  we  had 
a  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  go  into 
■Vietnam,  and  that  it  was  in  our  national 
security  to  go  in  at  the  inception. 

"Whether  or  not  this  was  true  at  first, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  true  now.  and  his 
analysis  of  why  we  cannot  withdraw  is 
most  meaningful  and  helpful  to  me. 

Mr.  President!  I  wish  to  make  one  ob- 
servation because  I  think  the  Senator 
developed  the  point  in  its  entirety.  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  it  was  the  Truman 
doctrine  in  going  into  Greece  which  first 
armoimced  the  proposition  that  we  would 
go  wherever  we  were  requested  to  help  a 
free,  independent  nation  to  maintain 
its  independence  against  aggression, 
whether  it  be  by  conventional  warfare, 
nuclear  blackmail,  or  guerrilla  warfare; 
and  that  we  would  go  in  if  we  were 
requested  to  do  so. 

I  imderstand  the  point  of  the  Senator 
to  be,  and  it  is  so  well  taken,  that:  "Yes. 
we  will  go  but  only  under  conditions 
that  those  free  people  are  willing  to  do 
their  fair  share,  uphold  their  responsi- 
bility, accept  their  owti  burdens  of  free- 
dom, and  their  burdens  of  participating 
in  their  defense  and  Independence." 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  made  a 
great  contribution  and  it  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  me.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  comments  he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

If  I  were  to  capsulize  what  I  think 
our  policy  should  be.  It  should  be  always 
calculated,  conceived,  and  carried  out 
with  one  clear  guiding  principle:  The 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  hardly  do  more  than  that.  It  seems 
that  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  In 
broad  generalizations  we  only  get  in  bad 
trouble  and  do  more  harm. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  this  mornlnK  to  the  crl.sis 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  regard  to  it.  In  my 
Judgment  the  present  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Is  a  sound  one  We  should  per- 
sist In  It. 

As  I  see  evidence  of  efTotts  to  shaKe. 
divert  or  perhaps  even  blackmail  us  away 
from  It,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
a  statement  with  respect  to  our  con.nancy 
of  policy  should  be  reiu-rated  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  at  least  verbally  is 
pursuing  a  line  unlikely  to  attain  a  stable 
and  durable  peace  which  the  United 
States  has,  very  properly,  announced  as 
Its  obJecUve  In  the  resolution  hied  for 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  June  20.  1967 

The  refusal  of  the  General  A.ssembly 
to  support  the  Arab  line— backed  in  de- 
bate by  the  Soviet  Union— In  effect  to 
continue  the  state  of  war  of  the  last  20 
years  In  the  Middle  East  has  preserved 
the  peace  credibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  served  to  preserve 
the  cease-fire  and  has  been  a  credible 
action  In  that  resjwct. 

I  learned  a  lone  tune  ago  that  ■no"  is 
also  an  answer  and  that  is  what  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  gave  to  Arab  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  beUlgerent  situation,  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  its  policy 
I  hope  Soviet  policy  will  be  revised,  and 
I  understand  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin 
are  considering  this  now  It  Is  discrediblo 
to  them  and  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
peace  to  continue  on  the  path  of  vituper- 
ation and  opportunism 

The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  Itself 
most  unwisely  in  seeking  to  redeem  in  the 
United  Nations  what  the  Arab  leaders 
lost  In  w»r.  It  looks  as  If  this  effort  Is 
going  to  be  transferred  to  the  Security 
Council.  That  is  where  the  cor\sUncy  of 
American  policy  should  now  be  demon- 
strated. Any  effort  to  go  back  to  the  old 
policy  which  bedeviled  the  Middle  East 
for  20  years  should  not  be  permitted  by 
the  United  States  to  succeed  In  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  after  falling  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  must  remember  that 
so  long  as  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues there  Is  danger  Accordingly,  we 
will  remain  In  the  pre.sent  dangerous  sit- 
uation of  cctise-flre — with  peace  or  war 
still  In  the  balance — for  some  time,  per- 
haps months.  We  see  the  incident  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  emphasizing  the 
danger  which  continues  to  persist 

My  purpose  In  speaking  today  Is  to  af- 
firm my  belief  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  announced  and  devel- 
oped should  be  constant.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  praise  the  team 
headed  by  McGeorge  Bundy.  Walt  Ros- 
tow  in  the  White  House.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Ambeissador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg   at   the   United   Nations, 


which  has  shown  great  devotion  and  skill 
during  the  most  harrowing  moments  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Considering  the  Soviet  Union's  reck- 
less.  Irrespjonslble  supply  of  massive  arms 
to  President  Na.sser  and  Syria  and  its 
military  demonstration  of  support — like 
the  current  one  of  sending;  So\1et  war- 
ships Into  a  fighting  zone  near  the  Suez 
Canal— the  utmost  rp.solutlon  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
If  the  situation  is  not  to  deteriorate  a^'am 
into    open    conflict     The    Arab    leaders 
might  be  misled  Into  tryin..^   a  ■second 
round'  by  Soviet  arms  .supply,  or.  in  the 
sheer    effort    to    redeem    their   shredded 
presu-;e  to  launch  military  incidmts  like 
tho.se  now  resultmc  in  the  fl-hting  in  the 
canal  area,  which  could  escalate  again 
Into  a  major  strucgle   It  is  indispensable 
that  the  United  States  maintain  a  reso- 
lute position  that  the  cease-fire  must  be 
respeclcd  and  that  Israel  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  uravely  disadvantaged  and 
jeopardized  by  the  arms  supply  to  the 
Arab  leaders  now  renewed  by  the  Krem- 
lin on  what  is  apparently  a  crash  ba.sis 
perhaps  for  some  new  offensive  purpo.se. 
It  is  for  that  rea-son  that  tlie  posting  of 
UN.  observers  to  patrul  the  Suez  area 
is  cerUlnly  desirable    I  note  that  Israel 
IS   likely   to   accept    I  hop*>   the   United 
Arab  Republic  will,   loo — if  it  really   is 
not  fomenting  the  breaches  of  the  cea.se- 
fire  as  propaganda  for  its  Internal  con- 
sumption 

During  these  months  of  strain— I  say 
months  of  strain,  m  the  sense  of  the  com- 
ing months — there  is  also  a  tircat  oppor- 
tunity to  do  somethln'4  about  the  Arab 
refugee.s — the  number  variously  esti- 
mated at  700.000  to  800.000— who  are  now 
physically  in  territory  occupied  by  Is- 
rael's forces  The  humanitarian  aspect  of 
this  issue  has  always  been  the  overrid- 
ing consideration;  therefore,  every  effort 
should  be  made  with  assistance  both 
fiublic  and  private  phy.sically  to  settle  the 
Arab  refugees  in  these  areas,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  political  disposition 
of  the  area 

Indeed.  I  am  devoting  my.self  at  this 
lime  to  an  effort  in  this  regard  upon 
which  I  shall,  in  due  course,  report  to 
the  Senate. 

While  I  recognize  that  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  what  Is- 
rael claims  is  only  the  administrative  re- 
unification of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  respect  for 
the  religious  .shrines  of  the  three  ;:reat 
faiths  involved  will  be  assured  and  will 
be  the  dominant  consideration.  Here.  too. 
the  critical  point  is  the  physical  one — 
that  at  lone  last  the  Holy  City  Is  not  the 
subject  of  intermittent  shooing  by  Arab 
soldiers  on  parapets  and  that  communi- 
cants of  the  three  threat  faiths— wherever 
tliey  may  be  coming  from — may,  at  last, 
visit  the  shrines  without  hindrance  or 
discrimination,  with  the  peace,  order,  and 
propriety  which  should  characterize  the 
environment  of  these  great  shrines. 

Sixty-three  Senators  have,  In  Senate 
Resolution  143  sponsored  by  Senator 
Symington  and  myself,  shown  their  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  our  Government  in 
the  Middle  East  The  President  has  al- 
ready .seen  the  sentiment  of  the  coimtry 
supporting  this  policy,  too.  as  shown  by 
the  latest  Harris  and  other  polls 

Mr    Presid>'nt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
Harris  poll  just  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

THE     HARRIS     ^VRVtr        M.^ORn-Y     IN     Unitfd 
ST.*TES    B\CK.S    MOST    ISRAFXI    Po.smoNS 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
By  iweeping  majorities  -m.Tiiy  "f  them 
over  80  per  cent  — the  Amcncm  people  sup- 
port tlie  principal  arguments  by  Israel  for 
a  permanent  peace  In  the  Middle  East  By 
3  U)  1.  the  public  rejects  the  o;ig:nal  Arab 
and  Ru.sslan  position  In  the  United  Nations 
that  Israel  first  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Arab  territory  before  other  Issues  can  be 
settled 

Seven  out  of  ten.  however,  think  that  the 
formerly  Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem 
should  not  be  abso.-bed  by  Israel  but  that 
Jerusalem  should  be  made  an  international 
city  open  to  all  And  a  majority  believes  that 
Israel  should  make  conces.slons  to  Ar.ibs  du- 
pl.TCed  from  their  former  homeland. 

Key  Israeli  concerns  meet  with  this  kind 
of  overwhelming  approval  In  the  United 
States: 

82  per  cent  believe  that  Isr.ael's  existence 
IIS  a  .sovereign  state  should  be  formally  ac- 
ce-.>ted  by  the  .\rab  nations. 

88  l>er  cent  think  that  Israel  should  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  send  ships  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aoaba.  where  an  Egyptian  block- 
ade of  Israel's  port  of  Elath  helped  trigger 
the  recent  hio'iUlles, 

86  per  cent  feel  that  Israel  should  also 
have  freedom  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal 

Two  demands  made  by  Ru.sslan  Premier 
Kosygln  In  support  of  the  Arabs  are  rejected 
by  a  decisive  majority  of  Americans; 

By  79  per  cent  to  7  per  cent.  Americans 
opixjse  any  U  N.  condemnation  of  Israel  as 
the  aggressor  In  the  war  and  making  Israel 
pay  rep.u-atlons  for  war  dam;ige  to  Uie  Arab 
nations. 

By  62  per  cent  to  21  per  cent.  U  S.  public 
opinion  rejects  Israeli  withdrawal  from  oc- 
ctipled  territory  as  a  precondition  to  negotia- 
tions. 

The  key  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  two 
out  of  three  Americans  believe.  Is  to  have 
the  w  irld's  major  jKiwcrs  gu;uantee  all  coun- 
tries In  the  region  against  attack  by  their 
neighbors  Despite  Uie  Inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  the  most  recent  war  there. 
58  per  cent  believe  that  the  UN.  Security 
Council  Is  the  place  where  the  terms  should 
be  worked  out  However,  there  Is  some  dis- 
agreement over  the  best  procedure  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  settlement.  And  87  per  cent  also  say 
they  favor  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  working 
out  a  settlement  without  outside  Interfer- 
ence 

A  carefully  drawn  cross-section  of  the 
American  people  w.as  asked 

•As  far  as  the  Middle  Ea.st  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, do  you  tend  to  agree  or  disagree 
that: 

Views  on  Middle  East 


Agree 

1 
Dis^eree 

Not  sun 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Isrwl  'hnuW  b»  gn'rintMl  th« 

fijlit  to  send  ships  through  the 

11 

Gull  il  Aq.ib3. . 

88 

1 

I',n.'i  ^h.ouM  he  siven  the  right  to 

13 

W,"  tl»?  SlJ»Z  C   nil 

86 

i 

Isuel  ^houlrl  te  rec^«ni7ed  »s  a 

IS 

^tJte  by  the  Arab  nitioo'; 

82 

3 

The  Ar.iDs  and  Israel  should 

work,  out  >  pe-ceful  settlement 

wfth«ut  intertprpncp 

87 

13 

Jerusalem  should  become  an 

20 

international  city  open  to  all 

70 

10 

Israel  should  ;iv«  lull  lights  to 

1 

Arits  who  Une  or  used  to  live 

28 

where  knel  u  now 

1          58 

14 

Israel  should  withdraw  ail  its 

forces  'rom  Arab  territonr 

bekre  oUiei  issu«s  un  b* 

17 

settled 

21 

62 
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in  additio'n.  the  cross-section  was  asked:  amendments,  on  page  1  line  4  after  the  -^^'^^-^^'Jf^^ifrth'l'p^ovl^^^^^^ 

■The  Russ:ans  want  the  U.N.  to  condemn  ^ord  supplies".  tO  strike  OUt   "area  de-  ^^a^  Water   Pro  ect    Recreation    Act    (79 

Israel  as   the  aggressor   in   the  Middle  East  yelopment." ;  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  s^"213) 

u-ar  and   make   Israel   pay  Arab   nations  for  ^^  j^^  ^    ^  strike  OUt  "Unit"  and  insert  g^.'^,    3' The   Secretary  may  contract  with 

damage  done  in  the  war.  Do  you  agree  or  ats-  ..jjjyisjon";    in    line    7.    after    the    word  the    State    of    California    for    the    deUvery 

agree  with   such  action   by  tne   unnea  na-  ..j^^pjjjygg  ..   ^  insert  "No  facilities  shall  through  facilities  of  the  State  water  project 

(lO'is:-'  jjg  constructed  for  electric  transmission  to  the  San  Luis   forebay  reservoir  of  all  or 

Russian    condemnation   of   Israel  distribution  service  which  the  Secre-  any  part  of  the  water  of  the  Central  Valley 

Total  public  ta^^^jft^Ses.  rJhe  bSs  Of  an  offer  project  assigned  to  the  San  Felipe  division. 

(percent)^  of  a  firm  fifty-year  contract  from  a  local  on  page  5,  line  12,  after  "Sec.  5.",  to 

Agree --—  -  ^^  public  or  private  agency,  can  through  strike  out  "There  are  hereby  authorized 

N'*t''^7u7e 1*  such  a  contract  be  obtained  at  less  cost  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 

to  the  Federal  Government  than  by  con-  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

Finally,  the  public  was  asked .           „„„„^,  struction  and  operation  of  Gtovernment  t^is  Act."   and  insert    'In  view  of  the 

.  Te  p^pcr'^^'e  u^e^'rf  p/afe  tT^s'^rn  ""i  facilities";  after  line  13.  to  strike  out:  special  circumstances  of  the  San  Felipe 

Vtddle  Ea'^t  can  be  worked  out.  or  do  you  sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  division,   neither   the   provisions   of   the 

'th-nk    peace    should    be    worked    out    else-  Act.  the  operation  of  the  San  Felipe  division,  third  sentence  of  section  46  of  the  Act 

y-llcre''-  shall    ba   integrated   and   coordinated   from  qJ  j^^y  25,  1926   (44  Stat.  636,  649)    nor 

''"'''•'  ri/L^^r.SL.Sr.rSJ-S'i'iS:  'n*e  south  an.  n„rtHSa„..a„asub 

security  Council  proper  place 58  ^^^  ^^^^  economic  utilization  of  the  areas   so  long   as  the  water  Utilized  on 

Elsewhere   28  ^^^^^   resources  hereby  made  available.  project    lands    is    acquired    by    pumping 

Not  sure »4  gj-c   3    (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  in  from  the  underground  reservoir.   ; 

ole^inirr^Sov^rU^InfSl^nr  S  =^ ^^l^r\^'o^^:^  After  line  20.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 

Kh'sSXg'^rn^rs' an^  vi?iSud°i.  -se  P--e  -  ^^^^^^^^  ,                         ^ZZl^uZ 

be  called  upon  to  be  constant  to  It.  We  ^1°",/ wUhm  ihe  divVn  area  such  adjacent  f^\^%f,-;,"--^4Vd^',\^^,r  Art'lhauTe 

shall  not  gain  any  favor  from  the  Arab  lands  or  interests  therein  as  are  necessary  "'^f.^P^^^^^^ ''^m  °^'ater  user  for  the  produc- 

leaders  if  we  depart  from  our  policy;  on  for  present  or  future  public  recreation  use,  to  aeu                       irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 

the    contrary,    the    greatest    hatred    is  allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity  to  "-^    ,,^,,^,^,  commodity,   as  defined   in   the 

found  in  contempt.   We  simply   have  to  ^^^"°"- ^^Vf^^iv.I^on   lands  Sltle'    a^^  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 

see  this  one  through  so  that  the  Arab  enjoyment  °^„'l'J™„^ff'l"-J^^'^^^^^^^  thereof,   if   the   total   supply  of   such  com- 

Jorld  may  at  last  have  a  chance  to  be  ^e  othe7  div^ion  puToses  4e  Secr'eU  is  -odity  for  the  -"'^,^,^'-fX'j^;"    mlrkeld 

redeemed  from  the  parochial  fanaticism  ^^thoH^^/'I^^^nt^r  Pnto  agreements   with  f^"J^  f J.^^roT'thTno^m^r^uSi^aT d?fiTed 

of  its  leaders  which  has  kept  It  immersed  Federal    agencies   or   State   or    local    public  ^^'"/.f^^^'goi.bwio)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 

in  ignorance,  disease,  misery,  and  danger  bodies  for  the  operation,  maintenance    and  "  °^"      ^  ^  j,'/  iggg    35  amended,  unless 

for  centuries.  additional  development  of  division  lands  or  [H'^^^^Xt^.l^,  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 

Nor  need  we  be  blackmailed  by  threats  ^««="  "^^v^"^^*^,^^^"^  "fj^'^'st^^^^^  crease  in  production  of  such  commodity  in 

of  cutting  off  the  Middle  East's  oil    In  f^^T^'^ZX'fe.TX.^^ltc^^^^^^^  '^^  '"—  °^  -"°'^^'  ^^''''''- 

the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtlui  tnat  ^^  exchange,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  ^j^^j    q^  page  6  after  line  8,  to  insert 

any  such  threat  can  be  made  to  stick  in  ^  ^ju  jjgst  promote  the  development  and  op-  ^  ^^^^.  gg^tion  as  follows: 

view  of  the  divisions  of  self-interest  In  eratlons  of  such  lands  or  facilities  in  the  '                       authorized  to  be 

the  Arab  world.  In  the  second  place,  the  public  interest  for  recreation  purposes.  •„;',.Hfnr   construction   of    the   new 

world  can,  if  It  must,  gear  itself  to  meet  (b)    Federal   operation   and  -aint-ance  ^PP-/ -!^f,,r,,The^^^^^^^^ 

the  situation,  as  it  did  during  the  Suez  -t^,/"'^?.*«„^,;°  ^^anTpeder^^^^  c^ts  in^  I92.38O 000     October   1966   prices,,   plus  or 

crisis  in  1956  and  1957.  ^urZsP^^ci^^orl'n^tlr^^e  pu^os^  minus  such  amount.,  If  any,  as  may  be  re- 

I  have  heard  discussion  this  morning  ^^ba^fc  r^reation  faciUtles  shall  ^benon-  quired  by  ---  °^  „f  \"^^;^','l^^^„^^,\ei 

about  Africa  and  Vietnam,  but  here  in  reimbursable;  joint  costs  allocated  to  recrea-  construction    work    of    "le    types    ^1°'^° 

the  Middle  East  Is  one  place  where  U.S.  on  and  flsh'and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  therein   as   shown    by   e^gln^rlng   coB^»n 

foreign  policy  is  right.  Let  us  keep  it  that  m  the  aggregate  be  --e^^\--^„lV7°OOo'  mS  be%"e1,t  i^red'S  Ser4  aTdmaint::i^n"fald 

way  and  see  that  it  succeeds  and  Is  not  extent  thay  do  not  exceed  the  si^m  of  $^ooo.-  ^^f  '^^J^'' 

divprtPri  nr  c:«.-avpd  bv  anv  efforts  on  the  000  plus  10  per  centum  of  the  Joint  costs  in  division. 

?art  Of  the  ^v^et  Union   or   the  Arab  exceL  of  $40,000,000.  Provision  shall  be  made  g^  ^3  t„  ^^ke  the  bill  read : 

wlrli  ^°'-  t*^«  reimbursement,  for  the  contrlbtition  „^^  „^ 

'"""^^- ^^^^n;i=^  -:z^:t^  ^EBks  ^:ej;i^%^^  ^i 

CONSTRUCTION,    OPERATION,    AND  -tgrg'^Lru^dror  o'r\Torblnltlo^n  P^PoseVofToSg7r;igat.^^^^ 

MAINTENANCE    OF   THE    SAN   FE-  0°  the  following  methods,  as  may  be  deter-  Ipal  and  '^^'^'f^}'^^'^''''.?^'^^^^^^^^^ 

LIFE  DIVISION,  CENTRAL  VALLEY  mined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary :  ,  1 )  pro-  -^^^  So^r\eTreatC "Jp'ponuS^^ 

PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA  vision  by  non-Federal    nterests  of  land  or  ^nhancing  out«  ^^  ^^g    Secretary 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  ^S  T^'pa^nt"  rre'^rnt^Vl^h  ^?^thf  L^^  Ictln^g  P^t.su  nt  to  the  Fed- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ZfLt  at  *a  ?arcomparable  to  that  for  "->  ^-^^-^^f^",  ^^^  l^endatory  thereof  or 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  division  functions,  pursuant  to  agree  32  Stat^388^and  Acts^amend  y^^^  ^  ^^^_ 
Calendar  Order  No.  273,  S.  1 1 1 1 .  ment  with  one  or  more  non-Pederai  public  ^^PP'^'^^^^jy  \^^  maintain,  as  an  addition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  bodies;     (3)     «a"^^^'°°    *°    "^i^^"^  aT  ?ofnt  to   and  a"^  integral  part  of.  the  Central  Val- 

Will  state  the  bill  by  title.  '"""tf  «Tp%nocatld^LnScrf u'^cT^^  l^y  project.  CaUfornla,  the  San  Felipe  dlvl- 

The   ASSISTANT   LEGISLATIVE    Clerk.    A  '^'^^.'^^l.t'^r^^.^J^aT^^TTpre.  sloVxhe  principal  works  o,  the  divl^ons^^^ 

bill  .S.  1111)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ^ent  loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  consist    of    the    P^*^^^^°„*"°"f'\  f^i^n^f 

Of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  2lu  T  treated  as  dWislon  costs  and  alio-  P}=^"ts^^power  trai^misslo^ 

maintain  the  San  Felipe  division,  Cen-  cated  to  the  other  division  purposes.  Nothing  P^f^"^^^^^',  ,7,f  ^^^^^^^e     sh^U    ^^^ 

tral  Valley   project,   CaUtornia,   and  for  herein  shall  limit  '^«  ^;j*^°J^7i3°^^^^^^^  s  rSc^  fo     e  Jtrlc   transmission  and  dls- 

Other  purposes.  '"  !ffnfto  ™atlon^  deve?oSen^^^^  Ulbutlon  service  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  "i^^  ^p^p  n^IcL  o^  dtS^n  ofpubUc  mines,  on  the  basis  of  an  offer  of  a  firm  fifty- 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  «Xf„^  r^r^tfonal  p^s  L.  ^^^^  '=°^''^'''  ^^"'"vf  ''^t}  "'''"''^  °\  C"a^ 
the  bill?  lanos  lor  recreauu   n  t,     i~»^        i_  agency,  can  through  such  a  contract  be  ob- 

p;Ser?o„"srt£a.'5=..s  t:^T-^H^^.'^rz.......  rnr=s„-.'„nss~^ 
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Of  th.  n.h  .na  wudure  resource,  and   the  land  In  California  counties  on  the  we.t  m_^tnc  ^-^1^^^^^:;^^;;''^^^:::^ 

enhancement  of  recreatlOT  opporturuiles  In  slope  of  the  coast  range.   Wells  Ui   that  ^,^^^1^^^^    ^,,p   ^.^^    j^.^s   been   considered   as 

connecUon  with  the  San  Pellpe  division  shall  ^pea  are  becoming  dr\'.  or  polluted  from  ^^^^  subarpas  eacri  of  which  differs  subsl.m- 

be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  5^^011    Infiltration,    and    In    the    coastal  ^^^,^y   from    the   others   in   terms   of   prfhcnt 

Federal    Water    Project    Recreation    Act    (79  g^^g^^    ^ea   water   Intrusion   threatens   to  water  supply,  current  .ind  projected  urbani- 

Stat.  213).                                                    .„,,►,  ,h.  become  a  major  problem    Rapid  urban!-  ..alicn    propo-ed  method  of  water  service,  and 

8KC.  3.  The  secretary  may  coritract  with    he  resulted   In  other  physical  and  ecological  characteristics 

San  Lula  forebay  reservoir  of  all  or  any  part  supply.                                                      ,,   .         w,  Santi  Clara  County    This  highly   urbanized 

of  the  water  of  the  Central  Valley  project  as-  y^p   project   water  supply   will   be  ob-  ^^^  rapidly  erowing  area  depends  to  a  large 

signed  to  the  San  Felipe  division  tained    from    the   Sacramento-San   Joa-  p^f^.j,:  (,pt,n  ground  water  (or  municipal  and 

SBC.  4.  m  locating  and  designing  the  works  ^^  ^^^^  through   the  OI>eratlon  of  ex-  „idus"truil  suppHe..  as  wen  as  for  afirlculture 

!i"'*J'^l"V".H".T«?o'^.r,nr,'rTuhd;aw  Isting     facilities    of    the    central    Valley  p„n>p,„g  „f  'water  in  amounts  greater  than 

r^*'*'tf/nk.«i.uhoSbv    hilAcf  the  project,    and    will    then    be    tran.sported  tho  natural  recharge  for  m.iny  ye.rs  has  low- 

^rt^^^h'^u  gw    d^e  ^nsiderauon  to 're!  Through  State  or  Federal  facilities  from  ered  the  g— ^--^"'-,f  ,!-'-• -L\';^'^; 

S^«I^^  by  the  State  of  California  on  the  delta  to  the  San  Luis  Reservoir   A  low  m    .sonie   P'-ces    The   dew.te red    aquifer    h  s 

tCiS^ia  witer  p.a,>.  and  shall  consult  ,evel  tunnel  Will  carr>-  the  water  through  a  "-d  ^^^^^^^^^^^t^^,:^;, 

with  local  lntere«u  who  may  be  afTected  by  p^^j,^^,,   p^,^,  j^   ^^0  D.ablo  Ran.^e   to  a  '^'^'"'^,^'^^\Z  dil  gence  of   local   agencie.s 

the     construction     and     operation     of     s.ild  lo^.,,,^,^  ^anal  and  pipehne  distribution  fn^,,eXping   local   water  supplies   and   Im- 

rh^r:^l'rf'"anL'^h;o  rg;';^r/  hear-  ^y^tenv  p"rtrngwa'ef,  this' overdraft  'o?  the  ground- 

ml  ormauch' manner  r^^^^  Otiier   features  of   the   project   ^.lll   in-  ^ater   resource   Is   expected   to  continue   and 

mTy  ^   found    best   suited    to   a   maximum  elude     one     large     and     several     smaller  to  increase  under  the  demands  of  .1  forecasted 

expreaslon    of    the    views    of   such    local    In-  pumping   plants,   three   small    reculatory  growth  of  population  and  industry  ^ 

terests.  reservoirs,  and  distribution  facilities.  '^''\''''''Z^'''''^'T'tTJTJuuZ^ ^"^^^ 

Sec     5.    In    view    of    the    special    clrcum-  ,                 ,           .       .    constructing     the  are  oriented  more  toward  agricultural  w.ter 

stances  of  the   San   Fehpe  division,   neither  ^he     ^-^^^^    ^°^^    °i,.,^,';'''^^' "^^^^^^^  requirements  and  are  even  more  Immed  ate 

the  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of  .sec-  wjrks  will   be   S98  3   million    Inlet  works  ^^^^  „„^,j,  ^ ^^,^  ciara's  In  that  the  stirface 

tlon  M  of  the  Act  of  May  2.'>    1926  (44  Stat  and     the     first     2-mile     section     of     the  ^attr  is  almost  completely  vitlllzed  and  there 

636    64»>    nor   any    other    similar    provision  Pachoco   tunnel   are   neanne   completion  are    less    extensive    or    satl.>-factory    ground- 

of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  be  ap-  under    a    1964    contract,    awarded    as   an  water  resources    In   those   areas  substantial 

pHcable  in  the  south  and  north  Santa  Clara  economy  measure  to  permit  construction  areas  of  arable  lands  now  are  limited  In  pro- 

subareaa  so   long   as    the   water   utilized   on  ^  f         ^^      j^p  ^.^5  covered  with  water  by  ductlon  and  other  suitable  lands  cannot  be 

project  lands  Is  acquired  by  pumping  from  j     j^     g^^^   luIs  Reservoir.  developed  for  lack  °lf «'P^"^»^'^^,7^'^'",  ^ 

th^  underground   reservoir                                                  iii»"i^  yjL    y. Under    the    proposed    plan    about    2i3.000 

Ik  6  I^r  a  pert^  of  ten  vears  from  the  In  October  1966.  the  Department  of  ^^..^^^  „,  cenlnU  Valley  project  water 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  the  Interior  approved  and  submitted  to  ^0^1^  be  made  available  to  the  San  Felipe 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  Congress  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  division  each  year  by  pumping  from  the  S.ac- 
be  deUvered  to  any  water  user  for  the  pro-  feasibility  report  recommending  author-  ramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  Into  San  Luis 
ducUon  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  jzation  of  the  proiect  The  report  stated  Reservoir  of  the  authorized  San  Luis  unit 
basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  m  ...  ^^  project  was  economically  fea.si-  (Public  Law  86-488 1  which  Is  now  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  cr  any  amend-  '  financiallv  justified  construction  The  proposed  Pacheco  tunnel 
ment  thereof.  If  the  total  .supplv  of  such  D'e  a"a  nnanciauy  JUSlinta.  through  the  Diablo  Range  under  Pacheco 
commodity  for  the  marketing  vear  In  which  Local  agencies,  cooc>erating  Wlin  f  ea-  pj^^  would  transport  the  water  from  San 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nnmuilly  be  eral  authorities  in  plarming  this  project.  L^,ls  Reservoir  Into  the  valley  of  Pacheco 
marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  ha\e  siiared  the  cost  of  investigation  to  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Pajaro  River  From 
as  defined  in  section  301(b)  .  10 1  of  the  Agrl-  ^^^^^  ^^d  are  organlzint;  an  entity  quali-  that  point,  two  major  canals  would  be  built: 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amend-  ^  ^j  \^  contract  with  the  United  States  one  flowing  northward  to  serve  South  Santa 
ed.  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  .  reclamation  law  ^^-^^^  Valley  and  to  tie  Into  the  existing 
for  an  increase  in  production  of  such  com-  ""°"  rei.idiiidi.iuu  la  ^  ^_  ^^^^  control  and  distribution  system  of 
modlty  in  the  interest  of  national  secunty  The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  ^^,^^^,^  g^,^^,^  ^lara  county;  the  other  flow- 
8»c.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ,,jg  westward  to  serve  the  Holllster  and 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new  Affairs.  WatsonvUle  areas.  Other  principal  engineer- 
works  Involved  in  the  San  Felipe  division  j  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  copies  Ing  works  proposed  for  construction  Include 
»92.380.000  (October  1966  prices),  plus  cr  ^f  the 'ctters  from  the  Department  of  the  conduits,  pumping  planw,  three  small  reser- 
mlnui  such  amounu.  If  any.  as  may  be  re-  j  j^  ^  ^^  Budget  Bureau  appear  volrs  and  distribution  systems  with  numer- 
qulred  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  ^"\Y         '*'' .           ,  .,      d,.,.^„„  ""«  relift  pumping  units. 

construction  work  of  the  types  Involved  at  this  portion  of  the  Record.  ^^^  estimated  cost  of  con.structlng  the 
therein  as  shown  by  engineering  cost  In-  There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  ^,-,r)fs  proposed  for  the  San  Felipe  division 
dexes  and.  In  addition  thereto,  such  sums  ;i.s  viXTC  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  job  340.000  at  October  1966  prices.  Includ- 
may  be  required  to  operate  and  maintain  ^^  follows'  '"g  distribution  systems  estimated  to  cost 
said  dlvialon.  -  -  .  $21  711  OOO  The  inlet  works  for  the  Pacheco 
„  .,  .  .1.  u  S  Dep.*rtmentofthe  IirtEBioR.  t  iinnel  have  been  buUt  as  a  Dart  of  the  San 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur-  omcm  of  the  SEcarrAav.  lu"s  unit  at  a  cost  of  a^out  $5.960,000  Fu- 
pose  of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  the  Washtngton.  D  C  .  Apnl  13.  1967.  ^^^^^  appropriations  of  $92,380,000  would  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct.  Hon  He.nry  M  Jackson.  needed  to  build  the  San  Felipe  division. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  chavman.  Committee  on  interior  and  insular  The  total  division  cost  including  assigned 
division  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  Affairs,  us  senate.  Washington.  DC.  ^^^^  f^^  central  Valley  project  power  and 
under  which  water  would  be  transported  Df\R  senator  Jackson:  This  resjxmds  Ui  water  storage  and  Interest  during  construc- 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  across  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  ij„„  is  $126,399,000,  This  amount  Is  tenta- 
Pftcheco  Pass  into  the  area  occupied  by  on  S  1111,  a  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  jj^.p,y  alhx-ated  among  purposes  of  the  dlri- 
^nn  ^nltn  Santa  Clara  Santa  Cruz  °f  ^^^  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  u^^,  irrigation.  $65,901,000-.  mu- 
?nH  Si^ev  Countle'  a^id  lirtkliarly  r"-'"^-""  '^^  S«"  ^'^'P^  division  Central  ^^^^  industrial  water.  $51,397,000:  rec- 
fhP  oYtv  if  San  Jose  Particularly  ^.^,,^y  ^^^^^^,  cal.fumla.  and  for  other  pur-  ^^J^^^^  ^3.133.000:  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
sile "Bu^au  Of  Reclamatic>n  has  de-  ^T.  recommend  enactment  of  the  bill  If  :>rpTs:d"of'arrrat.S'of  d^ion 'c^r. 
veloped  a  plan  which  could  alleviate  wa-  .tended  as  set  out  herelri  Tnd  CratlonTd  rl'mten^l^^ce.  ar^  $6,471.- 
ter  supply  problems  of  the  four  counties  xhe  San  Felipe  dlvl-slon  is  a  proposed  mul-  "!^     ^' 

for  many  years  to  come  through  the  Im-  tlple-purpose  addition  to  the  central  Valley  construction  and  operation  of  the  division 

^S%'S!e?;r%'Zr '''''''  ''  ""  "^"'  Tarpri-^f  Ivfte^  ?:"-;L^L^rs^nTa  wo^Udru;^in  :?1.,!;  benefits  as  follows: 

'^i^SJIulU  Wish   to   commend  my  ^:^,^^^^'^^^-;,:^:i^lZ     ''"^T: —  ^^^^'Z 

longtime  friend.  Representative  Charles  ^ITrlZ^  m  detaiTin  V  planning  report  to        indirect **"'^ 

S.  GOB*«B.  who  has  pioneered   this  Im-  (^.g^^ess  dated   September  26.    1966.  printed      Municipal  and  Industrial 5,  826.  OW) 

portant  venture.  At  this  time  his  stead-  as  House  Document  500,  89th  congress                 Recreation    ??,' ^ 

fast  efforts   are   guiding    this   legislation  ^he  service  area  for  the  division  lies  south  Fi-sh  and  wildlife  enhancement..  513.^ 

through  the  House  of  Representatives.  of   San   Francisco  Bay   in   the   Santa  Clara  ^ 

This    project    will    eventually    provide  Valley  west  of  the  Diablo  R.in^'e    it  includes                  T.tal   benefits   ... o  ^^^  nno 

273.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually   for  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Pajaro  River  and                  Total  direct  benefits 13.  444.  uc~ 
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The  beneflt-cost  ratios  resulting  from  these 
figures  are  2.76  to  1  for  all  benefits  and  2.08 
to  1  for  direct  benefits  only. 

The  irrigated  lands  of  the  San  Felipe  divi- 
sion now  total  180.000  acres.  It  Is  expected 
that  as  a  result  of  urban  encroachment  on 
irrigated  lands,  the  net  service  areas  for  Ir- 
rigation will  be  about  107.000  acres  In  year 

2020    The    land    and    climate    are   favorable  recreation  opportunities  In  connec-      priated  lor  construction  01  xne  new  worK.s  in- 

w  intensive  cultivation  of  a  wide  variety  of      ?^*^*  °J '^i^^^s^'^VeuK^  shall  be  In      volved  In  the  San  Felipe  division  »92,380.000 

fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  row  crops    and      "°J^^^^'^^J^^if^°J^%P^^^^^  the  Fed-      (October    1966   prices),   plus   or  minus  such 

to  dairying.  The  irrigation  water  users  w^U      ^^"''^^^^^  ^fect  L^reatlon  Act   (79  Stat,      amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason 


of  these  functions  by  reference  to  that  act. 
The  limitation  on  Joint  costs  In  Public  Law 
89-72  would  not  be  exceeded  under  our  pres- 
ent analysis. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  the  following 
language  in  lieu  of  that  found  In  section  3 
of  S.  1111: 

"The  conservation  and  development  of  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  enhance- 


to  the  San  Luis  forebay  reservoir  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  water  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  assigned  to  the  San  Felipe  division." 

In  the  event  the  committee  wishes  to  es- 
tablish a  celling  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  San  Felipe 
division,  the  following  language  Is  suggested 
In  lieu  of  the  present  section  5  of  the  bill : 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  new  works  in- 


be  able  to  repay  a  portion  of  the  construction 
cosU  allocated  to  that  purpose.  In  addition  to 
all  of  the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
and  of   the  distribution   and  drainage   sys- 
tems.  The   municipal   and   Industrial   water 
users  would  repay  with  Interest  all  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  that  purpose.  In  addition 
to  all  of  the  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  of  the  distribution  and  drainage 
svstems.     To     accomplish     this     repayment 
water  rates  will  be  set  at  %1  per  acre-foot 
for  irrigation   water   and   $30  per  acre-foot 
for  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies deUvered  at  the  Pacheco  tunnel  outlet. 
The  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment win  accrue  from  Improved  water  sup- 
ply  In   existing    reservoirs,   and   no   specific 
facilities  or  separable  costs  are  Involved.  The 
only  specific  costs  for  recreation  Involve  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and   construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  Hudner  Reservoir.  As  required  by 
the  Federal    Water   Project   Recreation    Act 
(Public  Law  89-72)    the  San  Benito  County 
Board  of   Supervisors   has   Indicated   Its  In- 
tent   In    writing    to    agree    to    administer 
the  land  and  water  areas  for  those  purposes 
and  to  assume  the  repayment  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  these  costs,  now  estimated 
at  $150,000. 

Of  the  180.000-acre  total,  slightly  less  tlian 
10.200  acres  are  presently   In  excess  of  the 
permissible    acreage    per    ownership    under 
reclamation  law.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this 
excess  total  will  diminish  due  to  continued 
urbanization  of  the  area,  notably  In  north 
Santa  Clara  County.  Most  of  the  excess  lands 
win  be  served  through  surface  facilities,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  unusual 
problems  In  connection  with  excess  land  ad- 
ministration In  those  areas.  In  the  south  and 
north  Santa  Clara  subareas  where  the  San 
Felipe    division    will    provide    ground-water 
recharge,  the  administration  of  acreage  lim- 
itations will  likely  be  more  complex.  How- 
ever. In  all  cases  where  excess  irrigable  lands. 
as  defined  In  reclamation  law,  are  Involved, 
recordable  contracts  will  be  required  In  ad- 
vance of  water  delivery,  If  the  lands  are  to 
receive   project   water  for   irrigation,   either 
by  surface  application  or  by  recharging  the 
adjacent  underground  aquifers.  Either  type 
of  delivery  would  be  considered  the  "receipt 
of  water"  supplied  by  the  San  Felipe  divi- 
sion within  the  meaning  of  section  46  of  the 
set  of  May  25,  1926,  as  amended.  In  the  case 
of  those  areas  to  be  served  by  underground 
water   recharge    rather    than   surface   deliv- 
eries, recordable  contracts  will  be  required 
from  all  excess  owners  prior  to  Initiation  of 
water  supply  for  recharge  purposes. 
We  would  propose  that  the  bill  be  amended 


213)." 

The  transportation  of  the  division  water 
supply  from  the  delta  to  San  LuU  forebay 
reservoir  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of 
two  methods:  flrst,  as  discussed  In  the  plan- 
ning report,  by  use  of  available  capacity  In 
the  pumps  and  aqueduct  of  the  State  of 
California  water  project,  or  second,  by  utiliz- 
ing capacity  In  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  of 
the  Federal  Central  Valley  project. 

In  order  that  we  may  utilize  the  former 
plan  If  It  proves  to  be  more  desirable,  we 
recommend  a  new  section  be  added  to  the 
bill: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  contract  with 
the  State  of  California  for  the  delivery 
through  facilities  of  the  State  water  project 


of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction  work 
of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown  by 
engineering  cost  Indexes  and.  In  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  division." 

A  tabulation  indicating  the  estimated  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  expenditures  for  the 
first  6  years  of  the  construction  program  Is 
enclosed  in  compliance  with  PubUc  Law  801, 
84th  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yotu-s. 

Kknketh  Holum. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Estimated  additional  mxin-years  of  civilian  employment  and  expemliturcs  for  the  1st  5  yeurs  of 

San  Felipe  division 


1st 


2d 


Estimated  addttioflal  man-years  of  civillian  employment: 
Executive  direction: 

Exacutrve - 

Clerical --■ 


Total,  eiecutive  direction.. 

Administrative  services  support: 

Accountant 

Clerical 

Property  management 

Records  maintenance 


3d 


4th 


Stii 


10 

20 

li 

7 


10 

20 

15 

7 


Total,  administrative  services  and  support. 

Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aids 

Engineers - 

Geologists 


To ta I,  substan tive 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment 


21 


11  ! 

9 

5 


37 


47 


52 


57 

45 
7 


78 

64 

7 


103 

84 

7 


52 


103 

84 

7 


Estimated  additional  expenditures  (thousands): 

Personal  services - 

Another --- 

ToUl  estimated  additional  expenditures.. 


25 

109 

149  1    194  j 

194 

SO 

150 

200  1    250  1 

250 

J407 
634 

11.260 
7,183 

Jl,700  $2,225  1 
14.502  ]  18,716  1 

J2.250 
23.094 

1,041 

8,443 

16,232   20,941  ] 

25,  344 

Executive  OmcE  or  the  Phesident, 

BTJKKAU  or  THE  BtlDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Hekry  M.  Jackson,  . 
Chairman,  Committee  oii  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs.    VJS.    Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  M«.  Chaihmah:  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  March  2,  1967,  requesting  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  1111,  a 
blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


...  ».u.u  H-H"-  ...».  .... .  - to  construct,  operate,  and  malntalntiie  San 

In  some  respects.  On  line  4.  page  1.  the  words     Felipe  division.  Central  Valley  project.  Can- 
area    development"    should    be    deleted    as     fornla,  and  for  other  purpoBea, 


there  is  no  longer  a  project  cost  allocation 
for  that  purpose.  On  line  3,  page  2,  the  word 
"division"  should  be  substituted  for  the  word 
'unit."  Section  2  of  S.  1111  conoariUng  oper- 
ation of  the  division  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
vide any  authority  which  Is  not  elsewhere 
specifically  conferred  or  implied.  In  the  In- 
terest of  simplifying  the  bill,  we  suggest  sec- 
tion 2  be  deleted. 

Section  3  of  S.  1111  concerns  the  functions 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment In  connection  with  the  San  Felipe  di- 
vision. The  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  RecreaUon  Act  (79  Stat.  213)  and 
subsequent  legislative  history  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  Inclusion  and  cost  sharing 

CXIII 1142— Part  14 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  stated 

In  Ite  title. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  In  a  re- 
port to  your  committee  on  S.  1111,  recom- 
mends a  number  of  perfecting  changes  to  the 
bill.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  In  these 
reconunendatlons. 

We  have  a  queetlon  concerning  the  timing 
of  the  proposed  project.  We  feel  that  Initia- 
tion of  construction  may  not  be  warranted 
until  about  1970.  If  the  project  la  authorized, 
we  would  expect  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  review  the  timing  of  project  Initia- 
tion in  order  to  inaure  that  the  public  In- 
vestment U  not  made  prior  to  Its  need.  Our 
views  on  this  subject  were  set  forth  in  our 


letter  of  September  14.  1966,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  printed  on  page  v  of  House 
Document    No.    500,    89th    Congress,    second 

In  anticipation  that  the  Department  wUl 
make  the  necessary  review  of  project  timing, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  no 
objection  to  enactment  of  S.  1111  If  amended 
as  recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiLFHED  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  i>assed. 

Mr.  BYRDof  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PANAMA  CANAL 
ISSUES 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Pre.sident,  an 
objective  study  of  the  Panama  Canal  sit- 
uation must  depend  u;)on  current  knowl- 
edge. I  am  pleased  therefore  to  offer  to 
my  colleagues  an  up-to-date  bibliography 
on  Panama  Canal  is.sues.  I  believe  this 
compilation  will  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  current  which  will  be  avail- 
able: I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  other 
students  of  the  canal  problems  will  draw 
upon  It  freely. 

In  begirmlng  the  study  of  any  impor- 
tant question,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
view  all  sides.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  items  in  this  bibliog- 
raphy are  not  necessarily  reflections  of 
my  own  views.  One  will  find  here  the 
articles  of  the  distinguished  and  coura- 
geous defender  of  American  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Honorable  Daniel  J 
Flood;  one  will  find  the  articulate  and 
technical  writings  of  historical  specialists 
and  other  experts:  but  one  will  also  find 
the  work  of  the  pro-Castro  Panamanian 
Deputy.  Thelma  King.  No  one,  of  course. 
Is  going  to  read  all  of  this  material.  Yet 
those  who  do  draw  upon  it  should  realize 
that  these  sources  are  not  all  of  equal 
value:  nor  do  they  carry  any  endorse- 
ment because  they  are  Usted  here 

Students  of  canal  problems  soon  be- 
come familiar  with  the  monumental 
bibliography.  "Subject  Catalog  of  the 
Special  Panama  Collection  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Library-Museum" — G.  K.  Hall  i 
Co.;  Boston.  1964.  That  work  may  be  use- 
ful to  specialists,  but  it  contains  many 
items  of  purely  historical  value.  More- 
over, Its  publication  in  1964  revealed  that 
the  library-museum's  collection  was  it- 
self far  from  complete,  particularly  with 
regard  to  current  issues  There  appeared 
to  be  a  tendency  to  collect  material  that 
supported  only  certain  factions  in  canal 
controversies,  and  to  ignore  worthy  ma- 
terial on  the  opposing  side.  Those  who 
are  researching  contemporary  problems, 
therefore,  need  a  more  objective  and  cur- 
rent bibliography 

This  bibliography  depends  in  part  upon 
the  compilation  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  2.  1964,  by 
the  Honorable  Clark  W  Thompson, 
Representative  from  Texas.  Many  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  however,  and  a 
complete  rearrangement  is  offered. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  sig- 
nificant Items  have  been  inadvertantly 
omitted.  I  intend  to  publLsh  an  adden- 
dum If  necessary  Therefore.  I  ask  those 
who  know  of  other  items  that  should  be 
Included  to  forward  them  to  me  to  be 
entered  upon  the  list 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   "Blbliosraphy   of   Canal 
Issues,  1967"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bibli- 


ography w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BiBi.ioCR.\PHY  OP  Canal  Issues,   1967 

.ADDRESSES,     SPEECHES.     ETC. 

Alles,  Stephen  -The  Panama  Canal  Is  His 
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13.  1962  Reproduced  in  Cofij;  Rec  .  Jaiiu.iry 
28     1963.  p     1153 

Braden.  SpruUle  •Communism  and  the 
C;iribbean  •  Address  before  the  Long  Island 
Pederatlon  of  Women  s  Clubs.  May  20.  I960. 
Reproduced  in  Cong.  Rec  ,  July  1.  1960.  pp. 
15523-15527 
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ama Can:U  Address  before  Engineers  Club 
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DuVal,  Miles  P  Jr  Address  before  22nd 
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ama Canal  Society  May  18,  1957  Reproduced 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Friday  editions  and  Saturday  edi- 
tions of  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  the 
first  solid  news  that  the  public  has  re- 
ceived about  the  specific  terms  of  the 
treaties  with  Panama.  It  is  remarkable 
how  far  this  Nation  has  departed  from 
the  historic  doctrine  of  "open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at."  The  terms  of  the 
treaties  have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  excuse  has  been  given  that 
Panamanian  nationalists  would  use 
knowledge  of  the  terms  to  stir  up  resent- 
ment against  its  ratification. 

From  events  last  week,  it  is  clear  that 
Panamanian  politicians  will  attempt  to 
exploit  the  situation  no  matter  how  much 
secrecy  is  employed.  The  real  objective 
of  the  Robles  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, in  my  judgment,  was  to  keep  pub- 
licity and  interest  in  the  treaties  at  a  low 
ebb,  thus  depriving  the  people  and  their 
elective  representatives  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  careful  and  leisurely  study  of 
the  treaties  and  their  implications.  The 
result  is  that  the  American  people  are 
just  now  getting  their  first  look  at  trea- 
ties which  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  this  Nation.  Iron- 
ically, they  are  getting  that  look  because 
of  the  desire  of  Panamanian  nationalists 
to  block  the  treaties. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Chesly  Manly  and  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une for  their  initiative  and  persistence 
in  getting  the  news  scoop  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  American  people 
should  have  to  get  this  news — informa- 
tion rightfully  theirs— in  such  a  round- 
about manner.  Yet  as  long  as  we  have 
newspapers  which  are  as  courageous  and 
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forthright  as  the  Tribune,  the  American 
people  have  much  for  which  they  can  be 
thankful.  The  most  worthy  tradition  in 
journalism  Is  the  tradition  that  does  not 
wait  for  an  official  handout  of  managed 
news,  but  goes  directly  to  the  source  and 
obtains  that  which  is  suppressed  Until 
the  official  text  is  relea.^d.  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  want  to  study  this 
matter  objectively,  and  with  the  source 
documents,  will  have  to  make  do  with 
the  partial  text  published  by  the  Trib- 
une. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article.  "Tribune  Bares  Canal  Pact.'  by 
Chesly  Manly,  be  printed  m  the  Recorq' 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarlcs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  it^  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tribdnb    BAJtKS    Canal     Pact      NATlONAi.lsrs 
Sxx  Rkjbction— Find  Detknse  Terms  Ex- 

TRXMXI.T      Oftensive      TRE-ATY      REC<x;NIZtS 

SovsmncNTT — Opposition  Lkader  Cai.i.s  It 

POUTICAI.     TNT 

(By    Chesly    Manly) 

Panama  Cttt.  July  6 —The  new  treaty  for 
the  defense  of  the  Panama  canal  contains 
provisions  which  are  s<^)  offensive  to  Pana- 
numlan  nationalists  th:it  they  predict  its  re- 
jection by  the  national  assembly  Tet  Amer- 
ican mUltary  authorities  and  members  of 
Congress  probably  will  find  the  treaty  hope- 
lessly Inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
canal. 

A  major  part  of  the  text  of  the  defense 
treaty  was  made  available  to  The  Chicago 
Tribuns  today  by  an  opposition  leader  of  the 
assembly,  who  called  it  political  T  N  T  " 
It  authorizes  the  use  of  ceruila  defense  ;ireas 
by  the  United  States,  but  any  military 
measure*  outside  of  these  specified  areas 
which  the  United  States  might  consider  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  canal  In  case 
of  aggression,  eirmed  conflict  or  other  emer- 
gency, could  be  taken  only  with  the  consent 
of  Panama. 

The  treaty  Is  one  of  three  recently  ap- 
proved In  Washington  by  ncKotlating  teams 
of  the  two  governments.  One  treaty,  which 
explicitly  recognize  Panamas  sovereignty 
In  the  canal  zone,  would  replace  the  treaty 
of  1903.  which  granted  to  the  United  States 
"In  perpetuity"  all  rights  In  the  present 
canal  gone  "which  It  would  possess  and  exer- 
elae  U  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory 
...  to  tbe  entire  exclusion  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights. 
power,  or  authority  " 

TO    BUnj)    ANOTHCR    CANAI, 


The  third  treaty  would  give  the  United 
States  the  right  to  build  a  sea  level  canal 
arcross  Panama,  if  It  should  choose  a  site  m 
this  country.  Instead  of  other  possible  routes 
In  northern  Colombia  and  on  the  border  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Eleta.  chief 
negotiator  of  the  new  treaties  for  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Marco  Robles.  success- 
fully resisted  efforts  of  opposition  leaders  to 
make  the  texts  public  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  permanent  legislative  commission  of 
the  national  assembly  today. 

This  commission  which  acts  when  the  as- 
sembly la  not  In  session  Invited  both  the 
foreign  minister  and  (.he  nine- member  for- 
eign relations  council  and  advisory  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, but  the  council  voted  8  to  1  to  be  repre- 
sented only  by  Its  chairman.  Octavlo  Pabrega, 
a  former  foreign  minister. 

Beta  said  the  government  was  Inhibited 
by  diplomatic  protocol,  implying  an  under- 
standing with  the  United  States — from  pub- 
llahlng  the  draft  treaties.  Also,  be  said  the 
drafts  brought  back  from  Washington  on 
June  23  were  In  English  and  that  the  oOicLal 


Spanl.sh    translations    have    not    been    com- 
pleted. 

After  the  treaties  have  been  formally 
sl>;ii<-<,l.  he  said,  they  will  be  presented  to  a 
special  session  of  the  naUonal  as-sembly.  not 
the  perm.ment  legislative  cuinml.'sslon  His 
defiance  of  the  r  immisslon  ■w&s  challenged  as 
unconstitutional,  but  not  successfully 

It  13  reported  that  President  Itobles  will  go 
to  Washington  on  or  about  July  23  for  a  Joint 
signing  ceremony  with  President  Johnson 
Unlilce  Johnson.  Robles  cannot  succeed 
lunvself,  but  he  expects  to  choose  his  succes- 
sor from  Panama's  ruling  oligarchs  and  both 
presl<l«»nt.=i  Intend  to  exploit  the  new  treaties 
for  all  pijsslble  political  advantage 

STUDENTS    demand    NATIONALIZATION 

About  500  students  from  the  P.inama  Na- 
tional liisutute  demons-trated  outside  the  na- 
Uonal assembly  building,  carrying  signs  de- 
manding ■nationalization"  of  the  canal  and 
•  Sovereignty  or  Revolution."  The  mob  burned 
a  United  t. tales  flag,  produced  by  one  of  the 
students. 

In  January.  1964.  students  from  the  InsU- 
tute  invided  the  canal  zone  to  mlse  Paniima- 
nliui  Hags  and  haul  down  United  States  flags. 
and  in  the  rioting,  lix)ting.  and  burning  th.it 
followed,  there  were  more  tlian  100  American 
casualties  includint;  four  killed  An  official 
United  States  report  said  the  mobs  were  "in- 
filtrated and  led  by  extremists,  including 
f)erson8  trained  in  CLimmunl.";t  countries  for 
political  action  of  the  kind  U^at  took  place." 
More  detiUls  of  the  treaty  on  the  canal  11- 
.self  were  disclosed  today  A  deputy  who  has 
read  the  text  confirmed  reports  that  Pan- 
amas share  of  the  toll  revenues  will  be  based 
on  a  formula  which  would  yield  from  28  to 
30  million  dollars  in  the  first  year  and  grad- 
ually rise  to  about  40  million  dollars. 

Panama  now  receives  only  about  $1  930,000 
a  year  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
canal  zone,  but  Its  direct  flnincJal  benefits 
from  the  United  States  operaUons  In  the 
zone,  includiim  wages  and  salaries  to  Pana- 
manians and  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, totaled  more  than  115  million  dollars  a 
year  This  Is  about  the  same  .is  the  g(nem- 
ments  budget  for  1967 

The  new  treaty  would  expire  In  1999  or 
upon  the  completion  of  a  sea  level  canal, 
except,  that  It  could  be  extended  for  10  more 
year  If  a  sea  level  canal  had  been  st.irted 
and  not  completed. 

The  present  canal  zone.  10  miles  wide 
and  50  miles  long,  would  be  abolished  and 
replaced  by  a  much  smaller  "canal"  area. 
Besides  an  original  payment  of  10  million 
dollars  to  Panama  for  the  present  zone,  the 
United  States  purchased  all  the  ground  In 
the  area  from  Individual  owners  Among  oth- 
er lands  and  facilities  that  would  be  turned 
over  to  Panama  are  13  docks  and  piers,  with 
3  3  miles  of  berthing  sp.ice.  at  Balboa  and 
Cristobal,  which  arc  valued  at  30  million 
dollars  Commissaries  now  operated  by  Unit- 
ed States  agencies  for  the  armed  forces  and 
canal  comp<iny  employees  Including  4.000 
Americans  and  11000  Panamanians,  would 
l>e  turned  over  to  private  Panamanian  Inter- 
ests 

The  caruil  company  would  be  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  Joint  administration  with 
9  directors— 6  Ameruans  and  4  Panamanians 
The  government  of  Panama  would  have 
the  right  to  shut  down  the  Panama  railroad. 
now  operated  by  the  can.il  company,  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  treaty. 
Opposition  leaders  s.iv  this  provision  Is  ob- 
viously designed  to  benelit  Panama's  power- 
ful bus  monopoly. 

CHARGE   ELECTION   STOLEN 

Opposition  deputies,  representing  a  "unit- 
ed front  '  organized  by  former  President 
ArnuUo  Arias,  leader  of  the  Panamenlsta 
party,  say  the  treaUes  contain  many  objec- 
Uonable  provisions,  but  their  main  complaint 
Is  that  the  Robles  regime  stole  the  election 
from  Anas  in  1964.  that  it  is  not  representa- 


tive of  the  Panamanian  people,  and  that  it 
has  no  right  to  negotiate  treaties  of  such 
Importance. 

Arias  Is  In  Europe,  but  he  told  this  re- 
porter la.st  November  that  no  matter  huw 
good  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Robles  regime 
uught  be,  the  assembly  would  not  approv? 
It. 

Allho  the  can.il  irc.ity  recognizes  Pan,-im.i  i 
sovereignty,  the  opposition  leaders  note  that 
the  United  SUitcs  would  have  a  5  to  4  major- 
ity on  the  Joint  board,  and  that  the  tre.  iv 
also  provides  for  separate  administrations  of 
Justice  In  the  canal  .irea.  United  States  na- 
tionals accused  of  crimes  would  be  tried  n\ 
American  courts. 

SCHOOLS  CH.\Nt.E   IIANI/S 

Latin  American  schools  now  op7r.ited  by 
the  canal  administration,  liowever.  would  be 
t.iken  over  by  the  Pan.imanl.in  dep.irtment 
of  educLitlon. 

Altho  Pan.imanlan  nationalists  say  the 
treaty  falls  far  short  of  giving  Pan.ima  effec- 
tive .sovereignty.  Amerlc.in  milit^iry  and  civil. 
Inn  authorities,  both  here  and  In  Wiushlng- 
ton.  say  the  recognition  of  Panama's  sover- 
eignty would  be  a  standing  invitation  to  na- 
tionalization of  the  canal  by  any  communist 
mtiltrntlon  government. 

If  Pan  una  should  nationalize  the  canal, 
these  critics  say.  the  United  States  could  not 
net  effectively  to  protect  It,  even  In  the  event 
of  a  communist  takeover,  without  raising  the 
cry  of  intervention  thruout  Latin  .\merlca. 

PART   or  TREATY   TEXT 

Following  Is  part  of  the  text  of  the  defense 
treaty: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
.St,ites  of  .America  shall  provide  Jointly  for 
the  defense,  security  and  continuity  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  canal  and  Its  appurte- 
nant and  supporting  facilities  and  services 
and  of  the  canal  area,  as  same  Is  defined  in 
Artlrle  3  and  delineated  In  annex  one  of  the 
treaty  concerning  the  Panama  canal  which 
the  Hepubllc  of  Panam.i  and  the  United 
Sl.ites  of  America  have  signed  on  this  date 
To  this  end  and  for  Its  p.irt.  the  Republic 
of  Panama  hereby  makes  available  to  the 
United  Slates  of  America  the  use  of  defense 
areas  dcscrlt)ed  in  annex  A  of  this  treaty  lor 
canal   defense  are.ia  and    the  canal   as   pur- 

P«'jSCS  . 

•  Pursuant  to  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  have  the  right  to  act  to  In- 
sure canal  defense  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  lis  responsibilities  hereunder,  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  have  access  to 
and  free  movement  between  the  defense  areas 
and  the  canal  are  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"The  provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  apply 
mutatis  mutendls  |to  be  altered  when  nec- 
e.ssaryl  to  the  defense  and  security  of  any 
sea  level  canal  constructed  and  operated  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  concerning  a  sea  level 
canal  entered  Into  by  and  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  on  this  date,  with  such  modification 
of  .innex  A  and  other  provisions  of  this  treaty 
.as  agreed  by  the  two  governments  to  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  such  defense  and 
security. 

PROVISIONS   FOR   DEFENSE 

"In  case  of  an  International  conflagration 
or  the  existence  of  any  great  throat  of  ag- 
gression or  any  armed  conflict  or  other  emer- 
gency endangering  canal  defense,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  take  such  preventive  measures 
as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
common  interest  In  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  treaty. 

"Any  such  measure  which  shall  appear  es- 
sential to  the  United  States  of  America  •  •  ' 
UUce  and  wlilch  would  affect  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  outside  of  the  de- 
fense areas  and  the  canal  area  referred  to  in 
P.aragraph   one   of   this   article   will   be  the 
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subject  of  consultation  In  the  Joint 
committee. 

■The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  one  representative  each  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
e.ich  of  whom  shall  have  one  or  more  dep- 
unes  The  Joint  committee  shall  determine 
Its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  appoint  such 
subcommittees  as  may  be  required.  The  Joint 
committee  shall  be  so  organized  that  it  may 
meet  Immediately  at  any  time  at  the  request 
of  the  representative  of  either  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"If  the  Joint  committee  Is  unable  to  re- 
solve a  particular  matter,  it  shall  refer  that 
matter  to  the  respective  governn.rnts  for 
further  consideration  through  appropriate 
channels."  . 

SPEECH    BY    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 
IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  American  way  of 
life  may  not  always  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  things  we  have  produced,  or 
the  material  goods  we  have  accimiulated. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  the  American 
way  of  life  may  better  be  expressed — as 
President  Johnson  put  it  in  a  speech  to 
the  Jaycees  at  Baltimore— by  how  much 
we  have  done  to  stretch  the  hiunan  mind 
in  education;  how  much  we  have  cared 
for  the  body  In  need  of  health;  how  far 
we  have  extended  the  horizons  of  those 
bypassed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  our 
own  civilization. 

There  are  many  things  for  which 
Americans  should  be  happy,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  in  that  speech. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  that  there  is 
freedom  here,  and  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
fend it  abroad. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  that  we  are 
using  more  of  our  resources  to  raise 
America  to  the  standard  of  living  all  its 
citizens  desire. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  about  America's 
diversity,  and  her  imity. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  that  we  belong 
to  the  peace  seekers,  and  not  to  the  war- 
makers — no  matter  what  our  enemies 
say. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  that  we  are  rich 
and  powerful,  but  that  we  are  also  re- 
sponsible and  compassionate. 

We  ought  to  be  happy  that  our  enter- 
prise system  has  remained  free  while  it 
has  become  more  socially  responsive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Jim- 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Baltimore. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  National 
Convention   of  the   Junior   Chamber   of 
Commerce.  Baltimore,  Md. 
President  Buttle;   Governor  Agnew;   Sena- 
tors   Brewster    and    Tydlngs;     Congressmen 
Garmatz.  Fallon,  Machen,  Long,  and  Prledel; 
Mayor     McKeldln;      Mr.     D'Alesandro:      Mr. 
Shrlver;  distinguished  J.C.'s  and  your  ladles, 
1  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  to  come  here 
today  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  come. 
Some  one  said  recently  that  "I  am  for  the 
future.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
there." 

So  all  of  us  here  this  morning  are  going 
to  live  the  rest  of  our  lives  In  the  future — 
most  of  us  in  this  country.  Not  only  are  we 


going  to  live  our  Uvea  In  the  future,  what  Is 
more  Important,  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  are. 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crime 
is  commonplace,  where  strife  is  certain, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  frowned  upon,  where 
the  state  Is  everything — or  we  can  Invest  our 
money  and  our  eflorts  wisely  to  make  the 
next  generation  freer  and  happier  than  ours 
has  been. 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said— when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
living  under  the  First  Amendment  and  ex- 
ercising the  freedoms  that  go  with  It — that 
"Criticism  Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul  ' 
But  we  must  beware  that  it  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  In  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  has 
had  an  automobile  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
the  motor  heated,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow, 
that  the  automobile  Itself  had  a  very  short 
life — and  then  expect  you  to  buy  It. 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  In  criticism — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves — that  I  some- 
times wonder  If  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only  what  is  wrong  with  America. 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where  we 
can  freely  talk  about  what  is  wrong  because 
when  we  have  the  proper  information,  we 
make  the  proper  Judgments.  We  can  only  get 
information  by  communication. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  you  young  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  Is 
wrong  with  this  country,  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are  right 
with  America. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  In  a  little  Introspection  for  the  next 
few  minutes  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you. 
I  would  Uke  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for;  what  do  I  have 
to  appreciate;  what  do  I  have  to  be  proud 
of;  what  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to?  What 
do  I  have  that  my  grandfather  did  not  have — 
or  that  my  father  did  not  have — or  that 
my  brother  did  not  have?" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  day 
conditions  to — and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days". 

Or  If  we  could — and  still  be  polite — we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  in 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  in  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  pointed  up  to 
us  from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system — 
because  the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  is 
an  educated  mind,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

50  years  ago  In  our  educational  system,  only 
10  percent  of  our  boys  and  girls  graduated 
from  high  school.  Today  that  figure  Is  not 
10  percent.  It  Is  76  percent.  That  is  more 
than  double  that  of  France  or  West  Ger- 
many,  Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

50  years  ago  only  tbout  4  percent  of 
our  young  people  went  to  college.  Today  that 
figure  Is  about  40  percent.  Only  10  percent  of 
the  young  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  go  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we  are 
getting  from  protesting  and  expressing  dis- 
sent in  this  country.  During  a  week  a  short 
time  ago,  our  newspapers  and  our  T.V.  pro- 
grams, our  radio  commentators,  Informed  us 
fully  about  the  protesters  and  the  "peace- 
niks'  who  Invaded  the  Pentagon. 

They  came  there  to  stay — they  walked 
over  the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps; 
they  slept  In  the  halls.  After  we  had  analyzed 
it  all  carefully  and  the  reports  had  been  fully 
given — sometimes  dramatically  and  occa- 
slonaUy  emotionally — the  "sleep-ins"  num- 
bered 12,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10  000  young  Americans  who  voluntarily — 
on  their  own— walked  Into  the  mlUtory  en- 


listment centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  America. 

Let  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10,000  B.ti\ 
term  enUstments  in  one  week.  / 

Unfortunately,  a  student  carrying  a  ?lgn 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  attention- 
seeker  burning  a  draft  card  in  front  of  a 
camera  can  get  more  attention — and  more 
billing— than  all  10,000  of  these  volunteers. 
So  we  will  continue  to  liave  those  visit  the 
Pentagon  to  speak  their  mind.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  have  those  visit  the  enlistment 
stations  to  give  their  lives— but  let  us  keep 
the  two  in  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  vis  check 
on  them  as  we  go  along — and  be  sure  that 
we  never  abuse  them. 

Americans  are  the  best  fed.  the  best  paid, 
and  the  best  educated  people  In  tlie  world. 
That  is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
in  America.  I  know  what  we  do  when  we  are 
not  the  best  fed.  or  the  best  read,  or  the 
best  paid. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  back  to  the 
situation  In  Washington  when  I  first  came 
there  In  1931 — when  the  Bonus  Marchers 
were  driven  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — 
and  look  back  to  the  emergency  legislation 
which  was  required  In  the  days  follov/lng. 

The  banks  had  to  be  closed — and  reopened 
again.  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
burned,  and  our  soup  kitchens  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  main  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our 
education.  What  about  our  health  condi- 
tions? 

Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  in  half  in  the  last  50  years.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  doubled  In  the  last  100  years. 
Infant  mortality  rates  have  l>een  cut  in 
half  In  the  last  30  years.  Artificial  kidneys 
now  In  use  soon  will  be  Joined  by  the  arti- 
ficial heart. 

Measles  have  been  retired  In  the  pages  of 
history.  Polio  Is  no  longer  the  fear  of  every 
mother  in  the  land— thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
Is  right — and  correct  what  Is  wrong. 

Medical  care  has  recently  forged  an  ex- 
traordinary partnership.  We  have  almost  20 
million  elderly  persons.  We  have  over  200.000 
doctors  working  with  this  group.  Under  the 
Medical  Care  Program,  over  five  million 
Americans  in  the  last  year— and  the  first 
anniversary  is  coming  up  very  soon— have 
received  physician  services.  Almost  three  mil- 
lion have  received  hospital  care. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that 
all  Is  right  and  perfect.  We  still  have  many 
problems.  We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are 
recommending  measures  to  deal  with  them. 
We  won't  get  them  all.  We  may  Just  get  a 
fraction  of  them— but  we  are  not  ignoring 
them — we  are  not  running  away  from  them— 
and  we  are  not  cutting  out  on  them. 

I  saw  in  some  report  from  some  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 
had  cut  back  on  our  Poverty  Programs,  and 
how  we  had  denied  our  people  education 
programs  and  health  programs  because  we 
were  defending  our  country. 

Well,  that  Is  Just  not  true.  That  Is  Just  not 
so. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago— when  I  be- 
came President— we  had  no  poverty  pro- 
gram We  were  In  Vietnam,  but  we  had  no 
poverty  program.  We  started  one— and  we 
have  Increased  It  every  year  since. 

This  year,  we  are  Increasing  it  by  25  per- 
cen^-without  tucking  tall  and  running  in 
Vietnam. 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  In  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  It  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  spend  In  Vietnam. 

In  our  educaUonal  program — when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years  ago — 
we  were  spending  $4  billion  a  year.  This  year 
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our  budget  ts  •12  billion— three  times  as 
much  for  education  in  three  years— and  v.e 
are  still  doing  our  duty   in  Vietnam. 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago  we 
were  spending  a  little  over  $4  billion  a  year 
in  the  Federal  Government  (or  health  needs. 
This  year  our  budget  is  a  little  over  $12 
billion — three  times  as  much  ror  health  In 
three  years  as  we  were  spending  three  years 

ago. 

"We  still  have  many  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  Even  though  Ameri- 
ca's poorest  housing  Is  In  a  luxury  class 
for  the  maMes  of  some  other  countries,  we 
do  have  slums.  We  want  xx>  do  something 
about  Ihem.  We  are  doing  something  about 

them.  ... 

We  paued  our  Model  Cities  program  this 
year  That  Is  the  most  f.ir-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  this  nation  has  ever 
taken. 

Today  there  are  seven  million  lewer  people 
living  In  poverty  than  there  were  seven  yesirs 
ago.  The  unemployment  rat«  has  dropped 
from  6.7  to  In  the  neighborhood  of  3  7  Op- 
eration Head  Start  has  already  given  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children  from  the  poor 
families  a  leg  up  on  education  It  Is  grow- 
ing every  day. 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
Job  training  under  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago 

Almost  one  million  people  are  going  to 
college  this  year  because  of  higher  educa- 
tional programs  enacted  under  our  Adminis- 
tration and  passed  by  our  Congress. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
has  enacted  this  legislation  for  us 

So  when  you  go  brtti  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong  -how  a  motor  failed— 
or  how  a  red  light  stuck— or  how  someone 
looked  on  television — or  how  long  they 
spoke — or  what  they  dldnt  say  — ask  your-self 
to  remember  some  of  the  eo"d  things  that 
you  have  produced 

Our  educational  system-  summarizing— Is 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the  world  Our 
prosperity  Is  second  U)  none  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  standard  of  living  Is  second  to 
none  anywhere  In  the  world 

We  produce  more  giX)ds:  we  transport  more 
goods;  we  use  more  goods  than  anyone  In  the 
world. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road tracks.  We  own  almost  two- thirds  of  the 
world's  automobiles — and  we  don't  have  to 
wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one  either. 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised— If  you  are  anx- 
ious enough  right  now— but  what  some  peo- 
ple on  this  very  floor  will  take  your  orders 
The  Baltimore  New  Car  Dealers  Association 
had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get  out- 
figured.  Someone  will  make  you  a  cut  rate 
proposition. 

We  own  half  the  trucks  In  the  world  We 
own  almost  half  of  all  of  the  radios  In  the 
world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electricity 
that  Is  produced  in  the  world  We  own  a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steel  Our  health  condi- 
tions rank  favorably  with  those  of  other 
countries  In  the  world  Although  we  have 
only  about  six  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  we  have  half  of  Us  wealth 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  other  94  percent  of 

the  population  would  like  to  trade  with  us 

Maybe  a  better  way  of  saying  It  would  be 

that  they  would  like  to  exchange  places  with 

us. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy  But  don't  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  us — because  I  don't 
want  to  be  where  they  are 

Instead.  I  believe  we  are  generous  enough  — 
I  believe  we  are  compassionate  enough — and 
I  believe  we  are  grateful  enough  that  we 
would  like  to  see  all  of  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  are  ours 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
America,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  business  groups  of  this  country — the 
young  leaders  of  this  country — the  employ- 


ees and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  have 
cooperated  with  their  Cioverimient  more  than 
now    Your  President   Is  grateful   for   It. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you  If 
you  forget  everything  else  I  say.  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  the  leader- 
ship that  I  want  to  provide  you — that  I  am 
trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  say  to  them  that  It  Is  not  absolutely 
essential— It  is  not  a  prerequisite— and  It  Is 
not  required  that  you  tear  our  country  down. 
and  our  flag  down.  In  order  to  lift  them  up. 
I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quietly 
saying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  wc  all  live  in  I  think  It  Is  on  your  mind 
and  m  your  heart — as  It  Is  on  mine  and  In 
mine 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  today  becaiue 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-de- 
termination. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go 
and  vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want 
and  select  the  type  of  Government  they 
want  We  want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and 
aggression  in  doing  that — as  we  want  It  for 
ourselves 

We  made  a  contract.  We  had  an  agreement 
We  entered  into  a  treaty  that  was  confirmed 
by  our  Senate.   82   to   1.  saying  that   In   the 
face  of  common  danger,  we  would  come  and 
help. 

We  <?ame  We  are  helping  We  are  doing 
our  best  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  each  of 
vou  to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  It 

We  .Ainerlcans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  .self-determi- 
nation That  Is  what  each  of  you  demand.s  (or 
yourself  So  let  us  help  your  fellowman  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  it.  too 

Self-determination  is  really  the  right  to 
live  That  Is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East— not  Just  for  some 
of  them 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  the  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
under-developed  nations  of  the  world  spe- 
clflcally,  real  self-determination  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  Ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome  We  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  all  of  these  nations  are  entitled 
to  that  seU-detormination  They  wont  have 
it  until  we  can  conquer  those  ancient  ene- 
mie.'i — Illiteracy,  ignorance,  disease  and  pov- 
erty 

Just  as  it  is  here  In  our  home,  we  believe 
In  tlie  First  Amendment,  in  free  speech  and 
in  a  free  pre.ss  We  believe  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  We  believe  what  matters  abroad  is 
al.=o  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want — the  freedom  to  make  choices  and  not 
Just  to  submit  to  a  brutal  destiny. 

Two  days  ago,  not  very  far  from  here.  I 
met  with  Chairman  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union  The  nations  we  spoke  for  are  two 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  In  all  of  the 
world  In  the  family  of  nations,  two  of  the 
strongest  have  two  of  the  greatest  respon- 
sibilities 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that 
responsibility  Involves  helping  other  nations 
to  choose  their  own  futures  as  they  see  It. 
We  seek  its  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  two  great  powers  For  10  hours 
we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the  in- 
terpreters present  in  a  very  small  room. 

Though  our  differences  are  many,  and 
though  they  run  very  deep,  we  knew  that  in 
the  world's  Interest  it  was  important  that 
we  understand,  if  we  could,  the  motivations 
as  well  as  the  commJtments  of  each  other. 
We  religiously,  dedicatedly,  and  determined- 
ly worked  at  that  assignment  for  those  two 
days 

That  is  why  we  met  In  the  house  called 
Hollybush  To  bring  about  better  under- 
standings, and  to  discuss  respective  goals  and 
commitments,  we  came  there 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
that  We  agreed  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  other  means  of  communication,  and 
direct  contact. 


In  S.Ugon.  in  the  Sinai,  at  Hollybush  In 
New  Jersey.  In  the  slums  of  uur  cities.  In  the 
prairies  of  our  land,  in  the  hollows  of  Ap- 
palachla.  In  scores  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world  where  men  strug- 
gle to  m.ike  their  own  future  and  to  secure 
their  little  families,  that  It  what  we  .ire 
about 

If  the  young  leadership  cf  our  country 
supports  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  hi!- 
Bheid,  if  you  can  endure  the  tensions,  if  you 
can  understand  that  the  air  is  going  to  bo 
rough  and  the  road  is  going  to  be  bumpy, 
you  can,  in  the  words  of  your  cwn  crtcJ, 
"Help  us  unlcxrk  earth's  great  treasure- 
hum. in  personality." 

Then  the  cussers  and  the  doubters  v.  ill  bo 
relegated  to  the  rear;  the  doers  t-nd  the 
builders  will  take  up  the  front  lines. 

Now  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  hom-s 
You  have  engaged  In  locking  at  yoursehes 
and  at  your  country  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  for  only  a  very  brief  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  attend  a  one  o'clock 
meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McN.imara  and  others  who  are  giving  every- 
thing they  have  to  your  country.  We  are  not 
only  going  to  talk  and  plan  and  work  and 
pray  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
your  country  and  your  families  secure,  but 
we  are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to 
bring  peace  to  every  human  being  in  the 
world 

Our  problems  are  many  Our  solutions  are 
few  I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividual differences  which  we  have  with 
other  nations— because  with  few  exceptions 
I  think  those  can  be  reconciled — but  I  am 
concerned  that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  enjoys  citizenship  and 
freedom  and  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of 
this  land  know  what  they  have  and  are  de- 
termined to  build  upon  it,  to  Improve  It— 
and  by  all  means  to  keep  it. 


CUBA:  THE  DANGER  AT  OUR 
SOUTHERN  SHORES 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  it  appears 
a.s  if  our  Nation's  press  is  awakening  to 
the  danger  off  our  southern  shores.  For 
a  number  of  months  the  issue  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  Communist  Cuba  has  gone 
relatively  unnoticed.  Since  the  verbal 
cla.sh  over  Cuba's  Russian  missiles  in 
1962,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  small  island  90  miles  off  Florida's 
coast. 

Recently,  however,  a  chanpe  has  oc- 
curred. Some  weeks  ago  I  placed  in  the 
Record  several  articles,  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  concerning  Cuba's  potential 
threat  to  the  United  States.  In  the  weeks 
since  those  articles  were  published,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  issued  a  compre- 
hensive report,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  Cuba's  involvement  in  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  Latin  America,  and  several  other 
articles  and  columns  have  concerned 
them.selves  with  this  insidious  threat. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  ask  unanimous 
con.senl  to  place  in  the  Record  two  more 
articles,  one  written  by  David  Lawrence 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Star, 
the  other  written  by  Tom  Wicker  and 
publi.'^hed  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Both  gentlemen  concern  themselves 
with  the  large  part  that  Cuba  has  played 
in  the  subversion  and  terrorism  con- 
tinually going  on  in  Latin  America. 

Mr  Wicker  notes  Castro's  part  In 
guerrilla  activity  in  Bolivia  and  Vene- 
zuela and  then  points  out  that — 
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Castro  ....  Is  behind  similar  terrorism  In 
Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  Lawrence  quotes  from  the  House 
subcommittee's  report  that — 

Cuba  Is  stUl  receiving  considerable  assist- 
ance from  our  "friends  and  allies."  Such  as- 
sistance results  In  Improving  Cuba's  econ- 
omy as  well  as  furnishing  Castro  with  addi- 
tional resources  to  expand  his  revolution. 

England,  Spain,  Japan,  France,  Mo- 
rocco. Italy,  and  Canada  have  all  con- 
tinued their  trade  with  Cuba  in  the  face 
of  strong  protests  by  members  of  the 
OAS. 

Yet,  despite  the  danger  Cuba  poses  to 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  trade  that  our  allies  continue  to 
maintain  with  this  threat,  official  Wash- 
ington does  nothing. 

Mr.  Wicker  points  out  that — 

The  seriousness  of  guerrilla  activity  In 
Latin  America  Is  not  overlooked  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Let  us  hope  that  Washington  breaks 
its  silence  on  the  matter  to  show  that  it 
has  noticed  and  that  it  will  not  permit 
toe  status  quo  to  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  American  "Vietnams"  Loom 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  States  U  confronted  with  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  Vietnam- 
type  conflicts.  For  the  Castro  government 
of  Cuba,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
Instigated  an  extensive  series  of  gruerrllla 
wars  designed  to  harass  the  inllltary  forces 
of  governments  In  Central  and  South 
America. 

A  comprehensive  report.  Just  Issued  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  declares  that  Castro  has  ex- 
panded his  list  of  target  countries,  and  Is 
holding  on  July  28  In  Havana  a  conference  of 
Communist  parties  from  various  areas  In 
Latin  America  to  plan  more  subversive  and 
terrorist  activities. 

At  present,  the  report  says,  "There  are 
guerrilla  movements  of  significance"  In  'Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  Guatemala  and  Bolivia. 
Details  of  these  operations  now  are  furnished 
by  the  House  committee,  based  on  an  ex- 
tensive   investigation    and    public    heartngs. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  some  of  the 
principal  countries  In  the  world  are  going 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  In  pre- 
venting Cuba  from  carrying  out  Its  plots. 
The  House  committee — which  heard  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency— makes 
these  findings: 

"Cuba  is  still  receiving  considerable  as- 
sistance from  our  'friends  and  allies."  Such 
assistance  results  In  Improving  Cuba's  econ- 
omy as  well  as  furnishing  Castro  with  addi- 
tional resources  to  expand  his  revolution. 

"The  British  are  trading  with  Cuba  and 
recently  completed  a  credit  guarantee  for  a 
large  fertilizer  plant,  despite  our  protests. 
At  least  nine  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  have  remonstrated  with 
the  British  government,  but  to  no  avail. 

"A  number  of  other  countries  have  granted 
credits  to  Cuba,  including  Spain,  Japan, 
Prance,  the  Benelux  countries,  Morocco,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Italy  and  Canada. 
Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  shipped  to  Cuba,  amounted  to 
»308  million  in  1965,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  available. 

"The  United  States  should  urge  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States   to  Join  with   it  in  taking  the  most 


forceful  measures  practicable  toward  termi- 
nating entirely  all  significant  trade  between 
the  free  world  and  Cuba," 

Realistically,  the  only  effective  method  of 
cutting  off  trade  with  Cuba  is  a  blockade. 
When  a  nation  Is  virtually  In  a  state  of  war 
with  other  governments,  as  Is  the  case  with 
Cuba,  measures  can  be  taken  to  "quarantine" 
the  perpetrator  of  a  widespread  aggression. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
already  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the 
government  at  Havana  for  "aggression  and 
Intervention"  and  recommending  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  as  well  as  trade  and 
shipping  between  member  countries  and 
Cuba.  It  Is  significant  that  only  Mexico  has 
not  complied  with  the  1964  lecision  to  cut 
off  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  OAS  has  also  proclaimed  the  right  of 
Its  members  to  engage  In  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense,  "Including  armed  force. 
If  Cuba  persists  In  aggressive  and  Interven- 
tionist acts." 

The  Soviet  Union,  too.  Is  on  notice  to  keep 
missiles  and  other  aggressive  weapons  out  of 
Cuba,  and  the  House  committee  report  says 
that  the  OAS  has  urged  that  "member  coun- 
tries take  all  necessary  individual  or  collec- 
tive measures.  Including  armed  force,  to  as- 
sure this." 

Although  an  agreement  was  reached  in 
1962  between  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Khrushchev  regime  In  Moscow  to  dis- 
mantle the  missile  bases  set  up  in  Cuba,  there 
U  no  certainty  as  to  how  many  weapons  re- 
main. The  House  committee  declares  that  a 
large  supply  of  arms  Is  present  in  Cuba  as 
well  as  about  6,000  Soviet  nationals.  These 
ln.;lude  a  "military  assistance  group"  of 
around  2,000  which,  the  committee  says, 
"helps  In  maintaining  and  operating  the 
Soviet  equipment  turned  over  to  Cuba." 

While  there  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Soviet  combat  troops  are  In  Cuba,  it  is  clear 
that  Soviet  military  aid  has  Increased  since 
September  1966.  This,  the  committee  says, 
could  be  "a  phase  of  the  necessary  Soviet  re- 
placement and  resupply  program  for  the 
equipment  Introduced  In  1962."  Cuba's  air 
defense  capability,  moreover,  is  being  mod- 
ernized. But  the  primary  threat  posed  to  the 
hemisphere  by  the  Soviet-Castro  conspiracy 
Is,  as  the  committee  points  out,  "the  con- 
tinuing support  of  Communist  insurgency 
activities  In  Latin  America." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,   1967] 

In  tkk  Nation:   GPTi;HBn,T,As  Soxtth  op  the 

Border 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  6. — Reports  from  Bue- 
nos Aires  suggest  that  President  Barrientos 
of  BoUvla  has  asked  Argentina  for  ground 
troops  to  assist  him  In  fighting  Cuban- 
trained  guerrillas  supposedly  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  almost  legendary  Che  Guevara. 
This  is  doubted  here  because  such  requests 
are  unheard  of  among  the  sensitive  South 
American  states,  and  because  Barrientos  has 
been  known  to  exaggerate  the  guerrilla  scare 
to  strengthen  his  own  position. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  dramatizes  a  situ- 
ation of  considerable  menace  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica; It  adds  perspective  to  one  apparent  fail- 
ure of  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln's  visit  to  this 
hemisphere;  and  It  suggests  the  potential 
Importance  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

SEKIOtTS  BUSINESS 

T^e  seriousness  of  guerrilla  activity  In 
Latin  America  Is  not  overlooked  In  Washing- 
ton. Barrientos'  forces  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  Cuban-trained  cadres  and  the  United 
States  already  Is  providing  BoUvla  some 
training  assistance  and  a  few  helicopters. 
Just  recently  an  O.A.8.  investigating  mission 
confirmed  Cuban-fomented  guerrilla  Inci- 
dents In  Venezuela,  which  has  been  having 
mounting  troubles  of  this  kind  since  1963. 

Castro,  It  U  believed  on  good  evidence,  Is 


behind   similar   terrorism   in   Colombia,   the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Guatemala. 

Therefore,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  a  Uttle- 
publlclzed  meeting  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission of  Latin  America  (E.CX.A.)  five 
weeks  ago  in  Caracas. 

E,C,L.A.  is  an  arm  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  which  Cuba  is  a  member,  so  Castro  was 
represented  by  a  large  delegation.  But  the 
largest  group  of  "observers"  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  not  an  E.C.L.A.  mem- 
ber. The  observers'  mission  was  to  drum  up 
trade  with  Latin  America,  and  the  Russians 
not  only  did  a  hard  selling  Job  but  also  of- 
fered all  sorts  of  perquisites — Soviet  tech- 
nical assistance,  for  instance,  and  training 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  Latin-American  per- 
sonnel. 

Experts  here  think  the  potential  for  So- 
viet-South American  trade.  If  politics  were 
no  barrier,  is  considerable,  and  the  Soviets 
at  Caracas  obviously  thought  so.  But  the 
guerrilla  intervention  in  this  hemisphere 
by  Moscow's  ally  Castro  is  one  of  the  major 
barriers  to  the  development  of  this  trade. 

In  a  news  conference  this  week  in  Alaska, 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said  President 
Johnson  had  urged  Kosygln  to  put  pressure 
on  Castro  to  call  off  his  guerrillas.  If  so.  it 
adds  interesting  perspective  to  Kosygln's 
talks  with  Castro — the  perspective  of  an- 
other Instance  of  parallel  Soviet-American 
action. 

But  since  Kosygln  apparently  failed  to 
convince  Castro,  the  question  of  what  can  be 
done  about  subversion  in  Latin  America  is 
sharpened.  The  United  States  would  not  be 
welcome  as  a  policeman  In  that  area,  nor  is 
either  Congress  or  the  Administration  likely 
to  have  much  stomach  for  another  Viet- 
namese-style intervention.  Nor  does  any- 
thing like  Barrientos'  purported  request  for 
assistance  from  Argentina  make  much 
sense  when  the  O.A.S.  is  available. 

What  the  O.A.S.  is  available  for  Is  the 
major  question.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  In- 
vestigation In  Venezuela,  the  organization's 
foreign  ministers  will  meet  here,  probably 
in  August,  to  consider  the  "hemispheric 
threat"  the  investigators  believe  they  found, 
and  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it. 

A  POLICE  FORCE 

An  O.A.S.  police  force  appears  out  of  the 
question,  given  the  reluctance  of  Chile,  Mex- 
ico, Colombia  and  even  Venezuela  to  create 
such  as  Instrument  (although  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  looked  fa- 
vorably on  the  idea). 

A  tighter  economic  squeeze  on  Cuba  is  all 
that  appears  in  prospect.  But  If  the  threat 
continues,  the  O.A.S.  sooner  or  later  will 
have  to  do  more — either  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  in  which  subversion  and  "wars  of 
liberation"  thrive,  or  to  provide  stronger 
military  resistance,  or  both. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  AR- 
KANSAS STATE  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  Arkansas 
State  AFL-CIO  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  These 
resolutions  concern  several  critical  public 
policy  issues  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resoltttion  No.  9 — Social  Sex;uritt 

IMPROVEMENTS 

(Submitted  by  Executive  Committee) 
Whereas,  President  Johnson  has  urged  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of 
20  percent  with  the  biggest  proportionate 
share  going  to  the  21/2  million  retirees  who 
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now  get  only  the  mlnlmutn  of  t44  a  month 
(•66  for  a  couple) :  and 

Whereas,  erven  the  prupoeed  increases 
would  fall  short  of  assuring  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  genuine  financial  Independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  nations,  far  less  af- 
fluent than  th«  United  States,  have  far  more 
adequate  social  welfare  systems,  and 

Whereas,  no  remotely  comparable  Insurance 
protection  la  available  to  Americans  at  any 
price. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  take  prompt,  posi- 
tive action  to  attack  the  deficiencies  that 
exist  In  the  Social  Security  system,  so  that 
older  Amefic&ns,  widows  and  children,  ajid 
the  disabled  can  Uve  out  their  reurement 
years  In  dignity  and  self-respect  rather  than 
In  poverty  and  despair 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  since  the  pro- 
gram's biggest  single  defect  Is  lack  of  ade- 
quate cash  benefits,  that  the  Congress  act 
to  increase  these  benefits  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

B«  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  Arkansas  re- 
questing them  to  support  the  Presidents 
proposals,  and  to  place  this  resolution  In 
the  records  of  Congress 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  given  the  fullest  publicity  through  the 
communloatlons  media 

Resolution    No.    10 — Personal   Income   Tax 

Exemption 
(Submitted  by  International  Association  of 

Machinists  and   Aerospace   Workers,   AFL- 

CIO:   District  Lodge   156.   L.xlges  921    997. 

and  1776) 

Whereas,  It  has  always  been  the  goal  of 
organized  labor  to  seek  a  new  way  of  life  for 
and  add  dignity  to  the  lives  of  Americas 
millions  of  working  people;   and 

Whereas,  the  destiny  of  these  working 
people  are  more  often  than  not  molded  by 
national  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  so  greatly  risen  In  the  past 
20  years:  and 

Whereas,  while  this  cost  of  living  has 
risen,  the  amount  of  personal  tax  exemption 
for  each  dependent  has  remained  unchanged 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Arltansas  State  AFI^CIO  does  hereby  go  on 
record  In  suppKjrt  of  an  increase  In  the  per- 
sonal tax  exemption  for  each  dependent 
from  (600  toSl,000 

Be  It  further  resolved  to  notify  the  Arkan- 
sas Congressional  delegation  of  its  action  and 
urge  their  support  In  this  important  issue 

Resolution  No    11 — Wace-Hoith 
Enforcement 
(Submitted  by  Executive  Committee) 
Whereas,  the  new  federal  minimum  wage 
law  that  went   into  effect   February   1st  has 
extended  coverage   to   more   than   nine   mil- 
lion additional  workers,  and 

Whereas.  In  the  state  of  .Arkansas  In  1966 
over  one  million  dollars  in  back  wages  was 
found  due  to  employees,  and  for  the  nation 
the  amount  exceeded  ninety  million  dollars; 

and 

Whereas,  complainw  of  employer  violations 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  rose  sharply  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  new  amendments  to 
the  law.  Complaints  filed  in  February  were 
up  36  percent  over  the  filings  for  the  same 
month  of  196fr— some  1  885  to  2.572  March 
complaints  were  up  48  percent — some  2.216 
to  3. 275:  and 

Whereas,  the  Labor  Department  has  never 
had  enough  inspectors  to  do  an  adequate  Job 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO  Central  Bodies  and 
Local  Onions  set  up  watch  dog  committees 
to  aid  and  assist  all  workers,  including  non- 


union employees,  to  file  complaints  and  to 
publicize  this  effort  in  their  local  communi- 
ties. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Arkansxs 
State  AFL-CIO  and  Its  affiliates  notify  their 
congressional  delegation  of  the  crucial  need 
to  provide  funds  for  additional  Inspectors  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

RESOLfTIO.V       No        17 — CoNSVMtR      PROBLKMS 

(  Federal i 
(Submltt^  by  Executive  Committee t 

Whereas,  high  on  the  list  of  Items  which 
demand  ImmedUite  and  extensive  attention 
from  the  90th  Congress  are  the  problems  of 
the  American  consumer;   and 

Whereas,  of  primary  concern  to  consumers 
are  the  specific-  products  bought  for  personal 
u.-e  Consiuners  need  and  should  have  ade- 
quate protection  against  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, assurance  that  the  product.s  are  safe 
to  use,  and  that  product  and  price  Informa- 
tion  Is  adequat*  and  accurate;   and 

Whereas.  In  testing  the  current  state  of 
affairs  by  these  standards,  we  find  that  much 
Congressional  concern  and  action  Is  needed 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Arkan- 
s.LS  State  AFL  CIO.  In  convention  assembled, 
that  In  cooperation  with  National  AFL  CIO 
we  seek: 

1  Action  to  remedy  the  exploitation  of 
consumers  by  those  who  provide  consumer 
credit. 

2  A  general  investigation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  insurance  industry  in  all  its  aspects. 

3.  Action  on  the  over-pricing  of  key  con- 
sumer products  like  food  and  drugs. 

4.  Legislation  to  provide  consumers  with 
unbiased  product  Information  to  aid  In  the 
wise  piu-chiuse  of  ci:>nsumer  pnxiucts  and  to 
end  misleading,  false  or  fraudulent  informa- 
tion about  consumer  products,  including  the 
sale  of  land 

5  Swift  action  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
consumer  products  and  to  prevent  accidental 
death   and   Injury   to   those   who   buy   them. 

6  Establishment  of  formal  governmental 
machinery  to  help  assure  that  consumer 
pn;>blem.s  will  receive  the  attenuon  they  de- 
serve and  that  solutions  will  not  only  be 
devised  but  aggressively  promoted  both  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 

Resolvtion  No  19 — SiTt's  Picketing 
(Submitted  by  International  Brotherhood  ui 
Electrical  Workers,  Local  295) 
Whereof.  Inequltiible  restrictions  have 
been  Imposed  upon  legitimate  economic  ac- 
tivity of  building  and  construction  trades 
umons  on  construction  sites  by  virtue  of  a 
llterallstlc  Interpretation  of  the  picketing 
provisions  of  the  Natlon.il  Labor  Relations 
Act  rendered  by  the  National  Ljibor  Relations 
Board  and  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Umted  St-Ues  in  the  Denver  Building 
Trades   case    1 341    US    675);    and 

Where;»s.  legislation  to  eliminate  these  In- 
equitable restrictions  on  the  building  and 
construction  trades  hius  been  pending  before 
Congress  for  over  twelve  ye-ars;  and 

Where.\s.  such  legislation  has  been  given 
long  and  exhi.ustlve  consideration  by  btith 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  with  the  result  that  there  is. 
and  has  consistently  been,  wide  bipartis,in 
support  for  such  legislation,  evidenced  by 
the  endorsement  of  such  legislation  by  Ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  commit- 
ments made  for  a  vote  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  by  Republican  leaders;   and 

Whereas,  Secretaries  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  and  W  Willard  Wirtz  have  both 
testified  before  Congress  In  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  corrective  situs  picketing 
legislation 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  dele- 
gates assembled  at  this  Sixth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Arkansas  State  APL-CIO 
declare    their    wholehear.ed    and    undivided 


support  for  the  enactment  of  the  Situs 
Picketing  BUI  to  griint  the  long  delayed  re- 
lief to  which  building  and  construction 
trades   workers   are   entitled. 

Resolution  No.  21— Level  Five  k.  .a  All 

Letter  Carriers 

(Submitted  by  National  Association  of  Letter 

Carriers,  Branch  35) 

Whereas,  the  mo.'t  unrealistic  evaluation 
of  the  Letter  Carriers  duties  for  p'.irposcs  of 
establishing  a  fair  wa  tc  for  the  position  is 
the  linkage  of  his  Job  description  to  em- 
ployees in  Level  5  of  the  General  Schedule 
grade;  and 

Whereiis.  the  inequity  of  this  injustice  has 
been  compounded  by  the  neglect  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  establish  machinery  and 
methods  that  could  be  expected  to  produce 
data  on  which  true  comparability  might  be 
measured,  as  was  clearly  intended  by  the 
Congress  when  It  included  a  "Declaration  of 
Policy"  in  the  Pay  Act  of  1962;  and 

Whereas,  the  once  glowing  promise  of 
"comparability"  Is  nothing  but  a  fantasy  at 
best  and  a  cruel  hoax  at  worst,  because  it 
fixes  federal  wages  to  those  paid  by  the  least 
enliu;htened  private  employers,  and  to  indus- 
tries in  which  relatively  few  people  are  en- 
ga>;ed.  rather  than  to  the  better  and  bigger 
firms  in  private  enterprise 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  exert 
everv  possible  effort  to  'ecure  legislation  that 
Will  place  all  PFS  Level  4  employees  In  PFS 
Level  5 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  first  two 
steps  in  Level  5  be  eliminated. 

Ri-:soLtTloN  No   22— President  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson     A  CoMMENDATif>N 
(Submitted  by  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica. AFLr  CIO.  Local  Union  No   4880 ) 

Where.is.  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
diiruiK  his  administration,  has  consistently 
and  etfectlvely  supported  laws  and  programs 
that  were  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Where.is.  many  of  the  laws  and  programs 
which  members  of  organized  labor  have  sup- 
ported for  years  have  been  enacted  Into  law 
during  President  Johnsons  administration; 
and 

Whereas,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  In  existing  laws  and  programs  that 
help  people  who  need  help  the  most;  and 

Whereas,  real  gains  have  been  realized  such 
as: 

1  Continuing  prosperity  with  six  million 
more  people  at  work  In  higher  paying  Jobs 
and  a  drop  In  the  unemployment  rate  from 
5  7:    to  less  than  4'~;  . 

2  Protection  of  more  than  19  million  el- 
derly people  under  hospital  Insurance  part 
of  Medicare  and  17I2  million  under  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  with  over  3  mil- 
lion having  already  received  hospluil  care 
and  5'i  million  having  received  doctor's  serv- 
ices under  this  program 

3  A  better  living  for  older  people  because 
of  the  T  ■  increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
for  2:j  million  Americans  and  Social  Security 
benefits  for  additional  millions  with  addi- 
tional improvements  being  pushed  In  Con- 
gress at  this  time. 

4  A  better  education  for  our  young  people 
with  8  million  disadvantaged  children  being 
helped  in  17.000  communities  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  135- 
000  college  students  receiving  direct  grants 
and  another  198.000  being  helped  under  work 
study  programs,  and  49  million  school  chil- 
dren receiving  benefits  from  library  bo<.>ks. 
textbooks,  and  other  educational  material 

5.  Hope  for  the  poor  of  our  country  un- 
der programs  In  which  $9.3  billion  dollars 
have  been  spent  to  assist  the  poor  and 
combat  poverty.  Under  these  programs  more 
than  4  million  Americans  have  moved  above 
the  poverty  line,  over  737.000  children  have 
been   helped   through  Head  Start  programs, 
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350.000  youths  have  been  helped  by  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  more  than  30,- 
000  by  the  Job  Corps,  more  than  1  million 
persons  have  received  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
gram, and  more  than  8  million  more  work- 
ers added  to  coverage  of  minimum  wage 
laws  and  Increases  from  $1.25  per  hour  to 
$1  60  per  hour  In  the  minimum  wage. 

6.  Improvement  in  the  living  conditions 
in  our  cities  through  improved  Housing  laws, 
rent  subsidies,  urban  renewal,  area  rede- 
velopment, model  cities  programs,  and  pro- 
grams to  relieve  the  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  In  our  cities, 

7.  More  equality  of  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  our  citizens  under  Civil  Rights 
and  Voting  Rights  laws,  and 

8.  Continuation  of  a  Foreign  Policy  that 
has  enabled  the  people  of  the  free  world  to 
Improve  their  economies  through  our  For- 
eign Aid  programs  and  has  protected  their 
National  Independence  against  armed  ag- 
gression from  Communist  nations  through 
our  treaties  of  mutual  defense.  Including 
the  use  of  our  own  military  forces  as  has 
been  necessary. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO  commends  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  admin- 
istration for  these  great  achievements  and 
pledge  to  him  our  wholehearted  support  for 
his  programs  and  his  re-election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  1968. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Arkansas 
State  AFL-CIO  urges  all  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  our  state  to 
unite  behind  President  Johnson  and  his  pro- 
grams and  to  give  him  their  support. 

Resolution   No.   24 — Citizens'   Job   Protec- 
tion Law 
(Submitted  by  Little   Rock   Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council) 
Whereas,    organized    labor   has   proved   to 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  democratic 
progress  of  the  United  States,  and  provides 
security  and  stability  not  only  for  Its  mem- 
bership but  for  industry,  churches,  civic  and 
cultural  groups  and  fraternal  organizations; 
and 

Whereas,  any  element  of  our  society  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  must,  of  necessity, 
lessen  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Amer- 
ican social,  economic  and  governmental  sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas,  professional  strikebreakers,  their 
procurers,  herders  and  employers  have  been 
proven  to  be  economic  mercenaries  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  community  they  In- 
vade, pay  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of 
the  local  government:  the  availability  of  a 
strikebreaking  complex  negates  fair  and  legal 
collective  bargaining,  and  the  professional 
strikebreaker  himself,  more  often  than  not; 
and 

Whereas,  more  than  seventy  cities  and 
thirteen  states  have,  to  date,  enacted  laws 
barring  professional  strikebreakers  from 
practicing  their  trade  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions which  Indicates  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  legislation  In  this  area. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Ar- 
kansas State  AFL-CIO  support  legislation 
pending  In  Congress  that  would  prohibit  In- 
terstate traffic  In  strikebreakers  as  being 
Inimical  to  the  economic  growth  and  well 
being  of  the  American  people. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  President  John- 
son and  the  entire  Arkansas  congressional 
delegation. 

Resolution  No.  32 — Compulsobt  ArbItkation 
(Submitted  by  BLP&E  Lodges  45,  428,  551, 
and  779) 
Whereas,  on  August  28,  1963,  the  Congress 
enacted  and  the  President  signed  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  law  (Public  Law  88-108) 
compelling  the  five  railroad  operating  unions 


to  submit  the  basic  Issues  of  the  employment 
and  use  of  locomotive  helpers  (firemen)  and 
train  crew  consist  to  a  final  and  binding  set- 
tlement by  an  arbitration  board;  and 

Whereas,  after  four  years  of  operating  un- 
der PL  88-108  and  experience  Is  that  It  is  un- 
workable, vmsatlsfactory,  unfair,  undemo- 
cratic and  has  created  more  problems  than 
it  has  solved;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  heard  President 
George  Meany  testify: 

"I  just  merely  point  out,  as  a  matter  of 
common  Justice,  as  a  basic  tenet  of  democ- 
racy, that  you  cannot  give  special  protec- 
tion to  one  citizen  from  the  consequences  of 
the  legal  action  of  another.  And,  if  it  Is  legal 
for  a  man  to  quit  his  Job,  then  you  cannot 
protect  somebody  from  the  consequences  of 
him  quitting  his  Job. 

"If  you  are  going  to  make  It  Illegal  for  him 
to  quit  his  Job,  then  I  think  you  have  got  to 
look  at  the  paramount  public  reason  for  tak- 
ing this  right  away  from  a  man,  and  the 
answer  Is  quite  obviously  public  ownership. 
"If  you  are  going  to  compel  p)eople  to  work, 
whether  they  want  to  work  or  not,  because  of 
a  paramount  public  Interest,  then  the  para- 
mount public  Interest  should  be  asserted  by 
seeing  that  nobody  makes  a  profit  out  of  that 
particular  operation." 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  ( 1 )  That  the 
Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO  In  convention,  re- 
cords its  unalterable  opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  expresses  fear  that  Con- 
gress has  given  management  an  incentive  not 
to  bargain;  and.  further,  (2)  That  Congress 
be  urged  to  scrutinize  the  railroad  lndust;y — 
its  operations  and  financial  structure — to  as- 
certain whether  the  Industry  is  as  poverty 
stricken  as  claimed.  (3)  We  vigorously  oppose 
all  further  efforts  to  Impose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration by  National  Congress. 

Resolution  No.  34 — Advertising  of  Distilled 

Spirits 

(Submitted  by  Coopers  International  Union 

of  North  America,  Local  85) 

Whereas,  federal  law  on  advertising  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  allows  age  to  be  claimed  only 
for  the  period  during  which  whiskey  is  stored 
In  new  charred  oak  cooperage;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  adopted 
such  regulations  In  1937,  and  reaffirmed  them 
In  1949  and  1962,  to  protect  the  quality  of 
American  whiskey  and  to  guard  the  consumer 
and  dlsttUlng  industry  against  deceit  and 
fraud;  and 

Whereas,  certain  distillers  have  asked  that 
federal  regulations  be  changed  to  permit  age 
to  be  claimed  on  neutral  spirits  stored  In  re- 
used cooperage  and  add  color  and  flavoring, 
without  stating  these  facts  on  the  bottle 
label;  and 

Whereas,  the  changes  proposed  would  de- 
ceive the  consumer  and  permanently  deprive 
cooperage  workers  In  Arkansas  of  employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Represent- 
ative Mills  have  Introduced  in  Congress  S. 
1614  and  HJl.  10380,  bills  which  would  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  present  fair  advertising 
standards  for  distilled  spirits. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ar- 
kansas Stete  APL-CIO  go  on  record  oppos- 
ing proposed  changes  In  federal  standards  for 
advertising  dlstUled  spirits;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON— A     DETER- 
MINED PEACE-SEEKER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President — 

The  true  political  strength  and  the  true 
Tlctories  of  this  President  lie  not  In  home 
but  rather  In  wwld  affairs. 


"This  President"  is.  of  course,  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  And  the  point  made  by 
William  S.  White,  in  a  recent  column,  is 
that  the  President's  talent  as  a  firm,  but 
flexible,  world  leader  who  is  determined 
to  find  peace  in  a  troubled  world,  is  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  Mr.  Johnson 
as  the  leader  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  White  notes  that  the  President's 
popularity  is  increasing  now  because  of 
his  skill  in  foreign  affairs — particularly 
in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  American  people  overwhelmingly 
support  the  Commander  in  Chief's  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  They  are  with  him  in 
his  quest  for  progress  for  Latin  America 
and  Asia;  and  they  solidly  support  his 
policy  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differ- 
ences in  the  Middle  East. 

As  Mr.  White  said : 

The  people  are  giving  him  a  good  report 
card  because  (he  has  avoided)  an  Ineffective, 
sugar-candy  line  in  this  country's  dealings 
with  the  world  overseas. 

Mr.  White  is  correct.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  continue  to  support  a 
President  who  remains  steadfastly  com- 
mitted to  a  firm  and  flexible  poUcy  that 
aims  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
quest  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  White's  column,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  5,  1967,  en- 
titled "L.  B.  J.'s  Strength," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  5.  1967) 

L.  B.  J.'s  Strength:  He  Scores  High  in 

Foreign  Policy 

(By  Williams.  White) 

President  Johnson's  dramatic  rise  In  the 
polls,  and  concurrently  in  the  fickle  affec- 
tions of  the  Nation's  Democratic  Governors, 
has  a  simple  and  richly  Ironical  meaning. 

He  has  moved  up  sharply  In  favor  not 
because  of  but  rather  In  spite  of  his  ceaseless 
domestic  reformism.  The  people  are  giving 
him  a  good  report  card  because  he  has  not 
allowed  a  high  and  surely  a  debatable  uegree 
of  liberalism  In  home  affairs  to  lead  him  to 
take  an  Ineffective,  sugar-candy  line  In  this 
country's  dealings  with  the  world  overseas. 

He  Is  riding  high,  In  short,  because  he  has 
shown  an  essentially  conservatlve-mlnded 
skill  In  foreign  affairs;  In  Latin  America, 
m  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East  and  In  Africa. 
This  Is  the  very  area,  moreover.  In  which  the 
cllche-thlnkers  among  American  politicians 
and  commentators  had  so  long  pictured  him 
as  a  kind  of  naive  Texas  cowboy  with  dung  In 
his  boots  and  you-all  in  his  mouth. 

When  Mr,  Johnson  came  to  office  In  the 
tragedy  of  the  Kennedy  assassination,  the 
stereotype  here,  and,  far  more  Importantly, 
abroad,  was  of  a  no  doubt  able  but  still 
parochial  politician  really  at  home  only  on 
the  range  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
deal  well  with  Congress;  and  perhaps  hU 
Great  Society  would  surpass  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier  In  civil  rights,  medicare,  urban  re- 
newal, and  all  that.  But  he  would  be  lost  In 
the  sophisticated  outer  world. 

The  first  half  of  this  estimate  was  sound 
enough  and  has  in  fact  materialized;  ma- 
terialized too  well,  for  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans. Including  this  one.  But  the  second  part 
was  profoundly  lU-lnformed  and  even  more 
profoundly  dangerous  to  the  Interests  not 
simply  of  Johnson  or  the  Democratic  Party 
but  rather  to  the  United  SUtes.  For  It  mis- 
led people  abroad,  and  notably  those  who 
hold  high  position,  about  the  capacity  of  an 
American  President  unable  to  lead. 
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HU  "accent";  hl«  rural  Southern  upbring- 
ing; the  clrcuBMUnce  that  he  had  gone  to 
a  little  fr««hwat«r  college  and  never  to  an 
Ivy  League  university— all  thee*  led  to  In- 
•tant  conclualon  in  the  foreign  prese  and 
diplomatic  communities  in  Waahlngton  that 
here  w»«  a  poMlbly  able  fellow  m  domestic 
matte™  but  a  fellow  sure  to  be  quite  lo« 
among  the  complexlUea  of   foreign  policy. 

The  bottom  truth  of  it  waa  inevitably  lost 
m  aU  thU  nonaense  That  truth,  as  the  recent 
polls  have  clearly  shown,  is  that  the  public 
Itself  hae  not  accepted  the  stereotype,  as  at 
length  It  rejected  a  similar  stereotype  about 
Harry  Truman,  who  was  a  country  boy.  too. 
All  the  objective  indications  are  that  Lyndon 
john«>n»  domestic  legUlat.ve  successes 
hardly  enchant  most  of  the  people.  His 
marked,  and  sometimes  extreme,  liberalism 
at  hotne  does  not,  as  the  saying  goes  among 
the  teen-agers,  really  send  the  national  con- 
sensus. 

Where  he  scores  with  that  consensu*— that 
ultimately  controlling  body  of  national  opin- 
ion which  la  rightly  preoccupied  not  with 
dom«aUc  reforms  but  with  naUonoJ  safety 
and  national  honor  in  an  exceedingly  peri- 
lous world— is  in  his  ability  to  '.oolc  after 
this  country's  gut   interests   abroad. 

The  irony?  It  is  that  the  true  political 
strength  and  the  true  vlctorlee  of  this  Presi- 
dent lie  not  In  home  but  rather  in  world 
affairs. 


Business  Administration  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  tells  more  of  the  storj'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


LOVETT-LEARNED  PROFESSORSHIP 
OP  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
deal  is  heard  these  days  about  the  "revo- 
lutionary development'  in  the  science  of 
management  and  the  use  of  new  tools  In 
decisionmaking,  such  as  systems  analy- 
sis. cost-efTectiveness  studies,  and  plan- 
ning-programing  and  budgeting.  These 
techniques  have  reached  a  point  where, 
if  wisely  applied,  they  can  be  helpful  aids 
in  much  Qovemraent  business.  There  is. 
however,  exaggerated  talk  about  the  dif- 
ferences between  what  has  been  done 
and  what  Is  being  done  It  is  useful  to  be 
reminded  that  modern  management 
tools  are  rooted  In  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  of  experience  and  evolution. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  work 
of  sUtistical  control  in  applying  ad- 
vanced management  principles  In  the 
US.  Air  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
This  Air  Forces  Statistical  Control  orga- 
nization was  the  forerunner  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Air  Comptroller— a  function 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
services  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Statistical  control  was  also  the  predeces- 
sor of  systems  analysis  and  linear  pro- 
graming. 

A  heartwarmlns  event  last  month  re- 
calls some  of  this  history  Robert  A  Lov- 
ett.  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Hsu-vard  Prof.  Eklmund  P  Learned  were 
Jointly  honored  In  an  endowed  profes- 
sorship by  the  Har\ard  Gradual*  School 
of  Business  Administration  Mr  IxDvett, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air  In 
World  War  n,  in  consultation  with  Oen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  Air  Forceis,  Initiated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  SUtistical  Control  orna- 
nlzatlon.  Professor  Learned  w£is  the  first 
director  of  training  at  the  Statistical 
Control  Officers  School  at  Harvard  and 
later  served  as  consultant  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Air  Forces, 

The  text  of  the  release   announcing 
the    Lovett-Learned    Professorship     of 


A  HARV,\aD  Blsines-s  School  Release. 
Boston,  Mass  Junk  7,  1967 
Robert  A  Lovett,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  Harvard  Professor  Edmund  P, 
Learned  wore  Jointly  honored  In  an  endowed 
profe.sorshlp  announced  last  night  (June  6. 
19671  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  a  25th  reunion 
gathering  of  former  officers  of  the  Air  Forces 
Statistical  Control  organization. 

The  Texas-born  banker  and  Harvard 
Business  Schoc>l  educator  had  differing  but 
critical  roles  in  introducing  modern  busi- 
ness concepts  to  military  planning,  procure- 
ment, and  personnel  deployment  during 
World  War  II  through  the  advent  of  SUtis- 
tical Control. 

The  Lovett-Learned  Professorship  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  was  made  possible  by  gifts  of  former 
officers  of  StaUstlcal  Control,  their  associates 
and  organizations  with  which  they  are  now 
affiliated  The  effort  to  raise  the  endowment 
fund  was  headed  by  Charles  B  Thornton, 
the  World  War  II  organizer  and  chief  of  Sta- 
tistical Control,  and  Roy  L.  Ash,  a  former 
Statistical  Control  officer  Mr.  Thornton  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr  .\sh  Is  presi- 
dent of  Litton  Industries 

Mr  Lovett,  then  Assi.stant  Secretary  of 
War  for  .Mr.  had  primary  responsibility  for 
expanding  the  Air  Forces  from  4.000  combat 
planes  and  300.000  men  late  In  1941  to  the 
80  COO  aircraft  and  2.500,00  men  It  later  com- 
manded Mr  Lovett,  In  consultaUon  with 
General  H  H  Arnjld,  Commanding  General 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  Statistical  Control  and  selected 
Mr  Thornton  to  organize  and  direct  it  For- 
mer Harvard  Business  School  Dean  D<inald 
K  David  was  requested  to  set  up  the  Air 
Forces  Stati.-itical  Control  School  at  Harvard. 
Professor  Learned,  now  the  Charles  E  Wil- 
son Professor  of  Business  AdnUnlsUatlon  at 
Harvard  was  the  hrst  director  of  training 
at  the  StaUstlcal  Control  Officers  School  and 
later  served  as  consultant  to  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Air  Forces, 

The  mission  of  SUatUtlcal  Control  was  to 
apply  advanced  management  principles  to 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  U,3.  Air 
Forces  during  World  War  11.  Trained  at  the 
Harvard  Business  Scho.jl.  a  corps  of  more 
thin  3.000  carefully  selected  officers  was  as- 
signed throughout  the  world  to  gather,  ana- 
lyze, and  report  data  for  the  planning  and 
e.fficlent  management  of  the  resoiu-ces  of  the 
Air  Forces, 

The  Statistical  Control  organization  that 
they  set  up  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Air 
Comptrollers  function,  which  is  applying  to- 
day the  most  sophisticated  management  sys- 
toms  to  Air  Forces  operations,  as  well  its  hav- 
ing been  adiptod  by  the  DepiU-tment  of  De- 
fense and  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
the  Nivv 

In  turn,  the  man.igement  systems  devel- 
oped for  military  use  by  then  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton and  his  Statistical  Control  staff  are  re- 
cognueil  uxlay  as  also  the  forerunners  of 
such  programs  .is  .systems  analysis  and  linear 
programming  Indispensable  to  modern  in- 
dustry 

Commenting  on  the  new  chair.  Dean  George 
P  Baker  said,  'We  at  the  Scho<jl  are  proud 
to  be  able  to  honor  these  two  distinguished 
Americans  in  this  way  Mr  Lovett.  an  alum- 
nus -f  t.ne  Harv.ird  Business  Scliool.  Is  a 
business  statesman  In  the  best  and  most 
ex.ictlng  sense  of  the  term  who  has  placed 
his  extraordinary  abilities  and  man.igement 
sitlUs  frequently  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try   In  both  his  public  and  private  careers. 


he  has  acted  with  courage,  vision,  and  htiman 
understanding,  enabling  business  and  gov- 
ernment to  meet  their  great  responsibilities 
effectively  and  efficiently.  Professor  Learned 
has  been  a  leader  In  the  development  of  al- 
most every  phase  of  graduate  education  for 
business  since  he  Joined  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  Faculty  40  years  ago,  and,  like 
Mr  Lovett.  has  unstintlngly  made  his  skills 
and  knowledge  available  to  business  and  the 
mitlon.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  names 
of  these  two  men,  whose  conulbutlons  flowed 
together  In  the  creation  of  the  Statistical 
Control  Organization  In  World  War  II,  should 
be  paired.  In  honor.  In  this  professorship  of 
Business  Administration. 

•  We  are  also  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Charles 
B  Thornton,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  VlslUng  Committee,  and 
Mr  Roy  L.  Ash.  an  alumnus,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  making  this  professorship  possible. 
In  their  support  of  educauon  for  business 
responsibility,  they  have  demonstrated  the 
creative  potential  of  skilled  and  dedicated 
managers  In  war  and  peace  and  exempUfled 
Professor  Learned's  view  of  business  man- 
agement as  releasing  the  creative  energies  of 
this  nation.'  " 

Mr  Lovett.  who  now  makes  his  home  In 
Locust  Vallev.  Long  Island.  N.Y,,  was  born 
in  Huntsvllle.  Texas,  In  1895.  The  son  of  a 
Texas  Judge,  he  learned  to  fly  before  World 
War  I.  in  1916.  and.  with  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  war.  left  Tale  nnlver- 
Blty  to  become  one  of  the  Navy's  first  pilots. 
He  was  sent  to  Prance  In  1917.  won  his 
FTench  Wings,  and  established  the  US,  Naval 
Air  Service  Transitional  Flying  School  In 
F'rance  Transferred  to  Royal  Air  Service  In 
England,  he  piloted  flying  boats  on  North 
Sea  submarine  and  convoy  patrol,  and.  after 
p.u-tlcipfitlng  in  the  first  night  raids  on  the 
German  submarine  pens,  established  the  first 
Navy  bombardment  squadron  As  a  result  of 
his  experience,  he  became  one  of  the  nations 
leading  proponents  of  air  power. 

He  received  his  Bachelors  degree  frc«n 
Yale  in  1918.  went  to  Harvard  University  for 
postgraduate  work  at  the  Law  School  (1919- 
1920)  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Adnilnlstrauon  (1920  1921),  and  In  1921 
Joined  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  In 
New  York  City  as  a  clerk.  Five  years  later, 
he  became  a  partner  In  the  banking  house  of 
Bi-owu  Brothers  Harrmian  &  Company,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  throughout 
his  busine.ss  career,  with  periodic  leaves  for 
public  service. 

He  was  appointed  a  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L.  Stlmson  In  De- 
cember of  1940  and  four  months  later  was 
n.uned  Asslstiint  Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  a 
post  he  h4(d  throughout  World  War  II.  He 
served  as  Undersecretary  of  State  with  Sec- 
ret.ary  George  C  Marshall  from  1947  to  early 
1949.  and  when  General  Marshall  was  named 
Secreury  of  Defense  In  1950.  Joined  him 
again  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Lovett  himself  'served  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense during  the  Korean  war  years  of  1951  to 
1953  Returning  again  to  Brown  Brothers 
H.u-riman  &  Company  In  1953.  he  was  made 
a  general  partner,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
He  Is  a  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  .  New 
York  Life  Insurance  C<)mi>any.  Freeport  Sul- 
phur C<mpany.  and  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc  He  Is  also  a  trustee  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

He  Is  a  holder  of  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  and  the  Grand  Cross. 
Ord.'r  of  Leopold  II   (Belgium). 

Professor  Learned  was  born  In  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  the  home  city  of  Uie  University  of 
Kansas,  from  which  he  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  economics  with  honors  In 
1922  and  M-A.  in  1925.  TravellUig  East  then  to 


the  Harvard  Business  School,  he  received  his 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (MB.A.) 
degree  and  Joined  the  Faculty  as  an  instruc- 
tor there  In  1927,  the  year  the  School  moved 
from  quarters  In  Harvard  Yard  to  Its  present 
campus.  In  1929,  he  was  named  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Marketing,  and  a  year  later  be- 
came the  third  person  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science  from  Har- 
vard. Since  then,  he  has  taught  in  eight 
course  areas  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  headed  six  of  them.  He  helped  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  of  accounting  and  sta- 
tistics that  produced  the  concept  of  manage- 
ment control  and  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Army  Air  Force  Statistical  Control  Organiza- 
tion. He  also  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  courses  In  the  area  of  Human 
Behavior  In  Organizations  and  for  six  years 
was  head  of  the  Business  Policy  course,  the 
only  required  subject  In  the  second  year. 
He  also  helped  to  Introduce  the  executive 
training  programs  pioneered  at  the  School. 
In  addition  to  teaching  In  a  great  many 
areas  of  study  at  the  School,  Professor 
Learned  has  been  chairman  of  several  key  ed- 
ucational planning  committees  for  the 
School,  and  Is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  case  books. 

After  serving  as  director  of  training  for  the 
Statistical  Control  Officers  School,  Professor 
Learned  has  continued  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  several  federal  agencies  and  mili- 
tary services.  Including  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  A  business  and  economic 
consultent  to  Industry  for  40  years,  he  has 
maintained  long  continuing  relationships 
with  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio),  Stand- 
ard OH  Company  (N.J).  Ethyl  Corporation, 
and  Litton  Industries. 

He  has  been  a  lecturer  at  the  Air  War 
College,  a  founding  director  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Hawaiian  Advanced 
Management  Program,  and  a  member  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas School  of  Business.  He  and  his  two 
brothers,  Stanley  Learned  of  BartlesvUle. 
Oklahoma,  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  and  Albert 
P  Learned,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  have  all  received  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  Alumni  Association  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  mankind,  the 
only  family  ever  so  honored  there. 

He  Is  the  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  U.S,  Army,  In  1945;  the  Ex- 
centlonal  Civilian  Service  Medal  from  the 
US.  Air  Force  In  1952,  and,  last  fall,  the 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Medal  for  "dis- 
tinguished performance"  as  consultant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from 
1942  through  1966. 

Professor  Learned,  after  40  years  on  the 
Faculty  will  retire  August  31  from  the  Har- 
vard Business  School.  He  and  Mrs.  Learned 
make  their  home  at  985  Memorial  Drive, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 


CRISES    BLUR    REALITY    OF   SLOW 
BASIC  CHANGE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
age  of  crises  and  confusion,  we  stand  in 
danger  of  failing  to  grasp  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  changes  which  are  reshaping 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  tend  to 
focus  our  attention  on  a  day-by-day,  al- 
most hour-by-hour,  process  of  coping 
with  the  symptoms  of  change  without 
paying  due  attention  to  the  cumulative 
impact.  Prof.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  has 
drawn  this  problem  into  sharp  focus  with 
a  thoughtful  address,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, July  9,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Crises  Blur  Reality  of  Slow 


Basic    Change,"    be    printed    in    the 

RECOIU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  9,   1967) 

Crises    Blub     Beautt     or     Slow     Basic 

Change 

(By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski ') 

International  politics  U  dominated  by 
crises.  The  result  is  that  we  often  mistake 
these  crises  for  the  reality  of  International 
politics.  Going  from  crisis  to  crisis,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  more  basic  and  often  more 
Important  changes  that  Imperceptibly 
reshape  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  Is  useful,  therefore,  sometimes  to  pause 
and  ask  In  a  detached  way:  What  Is  the 
nature  of  our  era?  What  Is  really  changing  in 
International  politics?  By  posing  these  ques- 
tions, we  become  better  equipped  to  discuss 
the  ImpUcaUons  of  historical  trends  for 
American  foreign  policy.  Definition  of  a 
broad  framework  of  that  kind  In  turn  en- 
ables us  to  see  in  sharper  relief  our  true 
Interests  and  goals  in  specific  regions  of  the 
world,  such  as  Europe  or  Asia, 

As  I  look  at  IntemaUonal  politics,  I  see 
five  major  changes  taking  place,  together 
fundamentally  altering  the  nature  of  In- 
ternational relations  In  our  day.  The  changes 
are  not  obvious,  because  they  are  slow,  but 
their  cumulative  Impact  Is  most  Important. 

IDEOLOCT  LOSING  IMPACT 

The  first  Involves  the  waning  of  Ideological 
conflicts  among  the  more  developed  nations 
of  the  world. 

Since  the  French  Revolution,  conflicts 
between  stetes  have  been  profoundly  emo- 
tionalized by  mass  struggles  Induced  by  a 
mixture  of  Ideology  and  nationalism.  Where 
that  mixture  was  particularly  Intense,  as  In 
the  case  of  Nazism,  the  conflicts  which  re- 
sulted were  particularly  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive. 

By  and  large,  during  the  last  150  years  or 
so  relations  among  the  more  advanced 
states,  particularly  In  Europe,  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  emotionalizing  Impact  of 
absolute  doctrinal  answers  concerning  most 
of  the  basic  issues  of  humanity.  This  con- 
dition Is  waning  because  of  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors. 

First  of  all,  nuclear  weapons  have  neces- 
slUted  greater  and  greater  resUalnt  In  rela- 
tions among  state.  The  realization  of  the 
enormous  destructlveness  of  nuclear  confilct 
has  had  a  most  sobering  effect  on  states- 
men. Hitherto,  one  could  calculate  the  cost 
and  the  potential  advantages  of  war;  today, 
this  simply  Is  no  longer  possible,  and  thus 
even  the  most  bitter  ideological  hatreds  have 
to  be  restrained  by  common  sense. 

Second,  we  are  realizing  more  fully  that 
social  change  U  such  an  enormously  com- 
plex and  interrelated  process,  with  so  many 
variables,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  few 
simple  Ideological  formulas  as  In  the  early 
stages  of  Industrialization.  Ideological  atti- 
tudes are  thus  giving  way  to  a  problem-solv- 
ing, engineering  approach  to  social  change. 
Third,  communism,  the  principal,  and  un- 
til recently  the  most  militant,  revolutionary 
Ideology  of  our  day,  is  dead;  commimlsm  Is 
dead  as  an  Ideology  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  no 
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longer  capable  of  mobilizing  unified  global 
support.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  Increasingly 
fragmented  by  conflicts  among  constituent 
units  and  parties.  This  has  contributed  to 
ideological  disillusionment  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

Communist  states.  Communist  movements 
and  Communist  subversion  are  still  very  Im- 
portant on  the  International  scene,  but  Com- 
munist Ideology  as  a  vital  force  Is  no  longer 
with  us.  Revolutionary  movements  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  Instead  relate  them- 
selves more  specifically  to  local  radical  tradi- 
tions and  try  to  exploit  local  opportunities. 

Thus  the  common  doctrine  and  Its  alleged 
universal  validity  are  being  diluted  by  spe- 
cific adaptations.  The  process  Is  destroying 
the  universal  appeal  and  global  effectiveness 
of  Ideology. 

All  of  that,  cumulatively,  prompts  the 
waning  of  the  Ideological  age  In  relations 
particularly  among  the  developed  nations. 
The  role  of  Ideology  Is  still  quite  Unportent 
In  relations  among  the  less  developed  states 
where  problems  are  simpler,  where  Issues 
can  be  translated  Into  black-and-white  prop- 
ositions and  where  absolute  doctrinal  cate- 
gories   still    appear    superficially    relevant. 

VIOLENCE    ALSO    EBBING 

Closely  connected  with  the  waning  Ideo- 
logical conlUcts  among  the  more  developed 
nations  of  the  world  Is  the  decline  of  violence 
among   these   states. 

Over  the  last  150  years,  the  International 
scene  has  been  dominated  by  conflicts  fought 
principally  among  the  more  advanced  and 
largely  European  nations  of  the  world.  The 
focus  of  violence  today  Is  shifting  to  the 
third  world.  Increasingly,  conflicts  are  either 
between  some  of  the  developed  nations  and 
the  less  developed  nations  or  instability  In 
the  underdeveloped  world  Is  Itself  the  source 
of  global  tensions.  It  Is  thus  a  basic  reversal 
of  the  dominant  pattern  of  the  recent  past. 
The  new  restraint  on  violence  displayed  by 
the  more  advanced  states  In  relations  among 
one  another  Is  also  largely  due  to  the  nuclear 
age.  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  without 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  major 
war  probably  would  have  erupted  In  the  last 
20  years.  Given  the  range  of  confilcts,  the 
frequent  tensions  and  the  occasional  clashes 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  almost  any  other  era  In  hUtory  a 
war  between  them  probably  would  have  en- 
sued. 

This  restraint  among  the  more  advanced 
states  Is  still  largely  absent  Insofar  as  rela- 
tions among  the  less  developed  states  are 
concerned.  Moreover,  the  Ideological  passions 
and  nationalist  tensions  have  not  yet  run 
their  full  course  there  and  consequently  the 
propensity  toward  total  reactions,  total  com- 
mitment and  total  violence  Is  still  qiUte  high. 
Without  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Vietnamese  war.  It  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  generalization  made  above.  It  refiecta 
the  shift  of  focus  In  global  affairs  from  con- 
flicts between  the  developed  states  to  a  con- 
flict that  Involves  a  wealthy  and  highly  ad- 
vanced country  In  an  effort  to  create  regional 
stability.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  become  totally  Involved  In  the  con- 
flict stems  from  the  realization  of  Its  own  In- 
terest in  preserving  peace  In  the  nuclear  age 
and  also  from  the  gradual  waning  of  Its 
Ideology,  which  weakens  its  sense  of  total 
Identification  with  every  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  the  world. 


THE  BROADER  VIEW 

The  third  generalization  Is  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  end  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
nation-state  on  the  International  scene.  This 
process  Is  far  from  consummated,  but  the 
trend  seems  to  me  to  be  Irreversible.  It  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  security  Interdependence 
among  allied  states.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of 
psychological  change. 

People  through  history  have  expanded 
their  sense  of  identification.  At  first,  men 
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Identified  theraselves  with  their  famlUes. 
then  wtth  their  viUages.  then  with  their 
towns,  then  with  their  reglona  and  provinces, 
then  with  their  nations  Now.  lncre<i»lngly 
people  »re  beginning  to  idenufy  with  their 
contlnenu  and  regums 

Thla  change  haa  been  Induced  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  economic  development  and  of 
the  technological  revoluuon.  by  changes  In 
the  means  of  ccmmunicatlon— nil  of  which 
cause  people  to  identify  themselves  more  and 
more  with  wider,  more  glob.il  human  in- 
terests. 

AMERICAS    EMERGENCE 

The  fourth  major  change  which  has  taken 
place  m  our  times  Is  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  the  preponderant  world 
power. 

The  conventional  view  Is  that  since  1945 
we  have  seen  three  basic  stages  of  interiui- 
tlonal  development  first  US  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly: second,  blpolarlty.  b;ised  on  two 
homogeneous  alliances  rigidly  confronUng 
each  other,  and  now  increasingly  polycen- 
trlsm.  with  many  states  playing  the  Inter- 
national game. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  a  wrong  perspective; 
In  fact,  the  sequence  has  been  the  opposite 
The  first  postwar  era  -1945  50-  was  essen- 
tially a  polycenirtc  era 

The  United  States  was  largely  disarmed  It 
had  a  nuclear  monopoly,  to  be  sure,  but  Its 
nuclear  power  was  essentially  apocalyptic;  It 
was  not  applicable- -It  was  only  usable  In 
circumstances  wh!ch  everyone  wished  to 
avoid— hence  It  was  not  politically  relevant. 
The  United  States  was  disarmed,  it  was 
only  beginning  to  be  involved  in  Europe. 
hardly  involved  in  Asia  and  there  were  still 
two  major  empires  on  the  scene  the  French 
and  the  British  The  Russians  were  as.sert- 
ing  their  regional  control  over  Central  Eu- 
roi>«.  but  they  were  not  yet  involved  In  Asia. 
Asia  Itself  was  in  turmoil.  This  truly  was  the 
polycentrtc  era. 

It  gave  way  to  the  era  of  blpolarlty  of 
dichotomic  confrontraUon.  if  you  will,  be- 
tween two  alliances,  one  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  led  by  the  United  SUtes  The 
Soviet  Union  during  this  time  acquired  nu- 
clear capacity,  and  under  Khrushchev  It  mis- 
Judged  Its  nuclear  power  and  attempted  to 
punue  between  1958  and  1962  a  policy  de- 
signed to  assert   Soviet   global  supremacy 

These  years  were  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
effort  to  throw  the  West  out  of  Berlin,  to 
put  missiles  In  Cuba  and  to  force  a  show- 
down. However,  Khmshchev  discovered  In 
1983  that  the  Soviet  Union  still  had  only 
apocalyptic  power  Its  nuclear  power  was  not 
relevant  when  faced  with  American  power. 
which  by  then  had  become  much  more  com- 
plex and  much  more  usable  In  a  far  greater 
diversity  of  situations 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  effect  a  re- 
gional power,  concentrating  primarily  on  Eu- 
rope and  on  the  growing  danger  from  China 
Our  power  during  this  ensuing  period  has 
l>ecome  applicable  power  with  a  long-range 
delivery  system,  wtth  the  means  of  asserting 
Itself  on  the  basis  of  a  global  reach. 

A    raACMKNTlNG    WORLD 

The  fifth  major  change  Involves  the  grow- 
ing fragmentation  of  the  world,  not  only 
between  the  developed  states  and  the  under- 
developed—which Is.  of  course,  much  talked 
about — but  the  increasing  fragmentation  of 
the  developed  world. 

I  have  particularly  In  mind  the  growing 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  advanced  world  The  United 
SiAtes  Is  becoming  a  new  society,  a  society 
no  longer  shaped  by  the  impact  of  the  in- 
dustrial process  on  social,  economic  and 
poUtlcal  life 

That  impact  .still  shapes  European  life:  If 
you  look  at  the  changes  In  the  nature  of 
the  European  political  elite.  If  you  look  at 
problems  of  employment  or  unemployment 
or  welfare,  if  you  look  at  efforts  to  create 
greater  access  to  education  In  Europe — all 
oX  these  are  m.inlfestatlons  of  the  Impact  of 


the   Industrial   process   on   a   formerly   rural 
and  traditional  society. 

The  UrUted  States  Is  no  longer  in  this  kind 
of  historical  era  Increasingly,  our  social 
dilemmas  are  of  leisure,  well-being,  automa- 
tion, psychic  well-being,  allenaUon  of  the 
youth  I  usually  from  well-to-do  mlddle-clats 
families  I.  All  of  that  Is  connected  with  a 
standard  of  living  which  h.is  become  rela- 
tively swble  and  high,  connected  with  a 
Bocietv  which  is  weK-to-do  but  In  many  re- 
st>fcu  has  new  dllemmiLs  of  purpose  and 
meaning 

We  are  becoming.  In  effect,  a  postUidUitrlal 
society  in  which  computers  and  C(  mniuul- 
cati ijiw  are  shaping  more  and  more  our  way 
of  lire.  Our  education  and  our  image  of  tlie 
world  are  shaped  more  by  television  and  less 
and  less  by  sequential,  logical  media  such  as 
books  and  newspapers  If  the  Europeans  are 
today  experiencing  the  automobile  revolu- 
tion—which extends  physical  mobility- 
Americans  are  undergoing  an  electronic  rev- 
olution, which  extends  our  senses  and 
nervous  systems 

All  of  this  induces  new  perspectives  and 
new  attitudes  and  sharpens  the  difference  be- 
tween ua  and  the  rest  of  Uie  developed 
world  It  also  creates  underlying  tension  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  problems  of  foreign 
policy,  such  is  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  prob- 
lem of  NATO,  the  problem  of  East-West  re- 
lations and  so  forth 

If  there  Is  any  merit  In  this  highly  gen- 
eralized analysis  of  the  nature  of  change 
in  our  time,  what  are  its  Implications  for 
American  foreign  policy?  First  of  all,  we 
should  not  become  Ideological  latecomers 

We  have  traditionally  been  the  pragmaUc 
society  free  of  Ideological  shackles.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  now  we  succumb  to  in- 
terniil  and  external  ldeologlz.^itl^ >n,  either  be- 
cause of  bel.iled  antl-Cunununlst  rigidity  at 
a  time  when  the  Communist  world  Is  becom- 
ing fragmented  or  because  of  radical  reac- 
tions to  Internal  dilemmas,  the  new  dilem- 
mas of  our  society  that  I  spoke  about. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  these  new 
dilemmas,  inherent  In  the  Uniu-d  States'  be- 
coming a  new  tvpe  of  society,  were  responded 
to  on  the  basis  of  essentially  Irrelevant,  out- 
moded. 19th  century  lde<Moglcal  formula- 
Uons  And  this  Is  the  great  danger,  particu- 
larly with  the  New  Left,  which  Is  looking  for 
Ideological  guidance  and  only  too  often  turns 
to  outmoded  an.^rchlstlc,  Trotskylte  or  ni- 
hilistic doctrines  completely  Irrelevant  to 
the  new  dilemmas  of  our  society. 

Second,  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  ought  to 
avoid  the  prescriptions  of  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left  The  right  only  too  often 
says  erroneously  that  to  protect  a  better 
America,  we  ought  to  suy  out  of  the  world. 
The  New  Left  8<»ys  that  to  build  a  better 
America,  we  have  to  stay  out  of  the  world. 

Both  are  wrong,  because  today  our  global 
Involvement  and  our  prepondeance  of  power 
Is  such  that  our  dl.slnvolvemenl  would  cre- 
at«  international  ch.i08  of  enoromous  pro- 
p»^>rtlon8  Our  Involvement  is  a  historical  fact 
—  there  U  no  way  of  ending  It  One  can  de- 
bate about  the  forms  It  ought  to  Uke.  about 
\U  scope  and  the  viay  It  Is  applied,  but  one 
cannot  any  longer  debate  In  absolutist  terms. 
■Should  we  or  should  we  not  be  involved''' 
Third,  we  should  not  underestimate,  be- 
cause of  our  own  hl.storlcal  formation,  the 
role  of  revolutionary  naUonallsm  In  the 
world  While  we  have  to  pursue  the  task  of 
building  a  world  of  cooperative  communities. 
we  have  to  realize  that  revolutionary  nation- 
alism is  a  stage  of  development  which  In 
many  cases  cannot  be  avoided  We  should 
therefore  be  very  careful  not  to  get  overln- 
volved  in  conflicts  with  the  result  that  we 
are  pitched  against  revolutionary  national- 
isms, making  us  appear  as  Impediments  to 
social  change 


extraordinarily  difficult  to  define  clear-cut 
criteria,  but  as  a  broad  generalization.  It 
might  be  said  that  Intervention  Is  Justified 
whenever  lla  absence  will  cjeate  regional  In- 
stability of  expanding  proportions. 

It  h;i6  to  be  Judged  largely  on  Us  Interna- 
tional merits  and  not  In  terms  of  specific 
domestic  consequences  within  Individual 
states.  It  Is  that  distinction  which  Justifies 
IntervenUon.  It  Is  that  distinction  which 
warranUs  our  Involvement  today  in  the  effort 
to  create  region::!  stability  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Fourth.  In  seeking  ties  with  the  develop- 
ed nations  of  the  world,  particularly  with 
Western  Europe,  we  have  to  emphasize.  In 
addition  to  specific  political  and  security  ar- 
rangements. Increasing  efforts  addressed  to 
tlie  fundamental  social  dilemmas  which  are 
Inherent  in  the  widening  gap  between  the 
United  St.ites  and  Western  Europe  We  ought 
to  try  to  8h.Tire  and  distribute  our  new  knowl- 
edge and  technological  skills,  because  this 
Is  the  uiaque  asset  of  the  postlndustrlal  so- 
ciety. 

Finally,  to  apply  these  remarks  cumula- 
tively and  briefly  to  Europe:  Since  the  Ideo- 
logical age  Is  waning,  since  the  developed 
world  Is  lncre.aslngly  becoming  the  zone  of 
tranqullltv.  since  the  United  States  Is  play- 
ing a  predominant  role  In  the  world  and 
since  we  are  In  a  new  historical  era  which 
gives  us  special  asseU,  It  is  our  task  to  de- 
velop a  broader  approach  for  Europe,  the 
purpose  of  which,  as  the  President  said  In 
New  York  Oct.  7.  Is  to  end  gradually  through 
reconciliation  the  cold  war,  a  remnant  of  the 
civil  war  that  has  divided  the  most  advanced 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  last  150  years, 

A    TRANSOCEANIC    COMMUNrTT 

Thus  we  need  to  adapt  the  Atlantic  con- 
cept to  the  post-cold  war  era.  We  should 
strive  increasingly  to  shape  a  community 
of  the  developed  nations  which  will  contain 
four  basic  components:  the  United  States; 
a  more  homogenous  and  Integrated  Western 
Europe  In  close  ties  with  the  United  States 
but  also  in  Increasingly  close  linkage  with 
Eastern  Europe;  an  Eastern  Europe  which 
win  gradually  begin  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet  and  engage  in  subreglonal  integration 
more  Independently  of  the  Soviet  Union 
while  In  turn  retaining  lU  ties  with  the 
Sijvlet  Union;  a  Soviet  Union  which  will  also 
be  drawn  Into  constructive  relationships 
with  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Only  by  developing  such  a  community  of 
the  developed  nations,  of  which  Japan 
should  naturally  be  a  member,  can  we  uy 
to  assure  a  measure  of  order  to  a  world 
which  otherwise  will  be  increasingly  domi- 
nated by  chaos. 

If  we  look  20  years  ahead,  we  can  clearly 
see  a  challenge  to  the  survival  of  organized 
society  m  several  parts  of  the  world.  When 
we  look  20  years  ahead  In  the  developed 
parts  of  the  world  and  particularly  In  the 
Unite<l  States,  where  the  scientific,  techno- 
logical, medical  and  chemical  revolutions  are 
progressing  mf)«t  rapidly,  we  can  increasingly 
see  a  challenge  to  the  Individual  as  a  myste- 
rious,  autonomous  human  being 

We  cannot  effectively  respond  to  these 
twin  challenges  If  we  ore  at  the  same  time 
preoccupied  vrtth  ideological  and  doctrinal 
conflicts  which  no  longer  have  much  rele- 
vance to  the  fundamental  concerns  of  our 
day.  Given  the  traditional  American  quest 
for  human  freedom  and  todays  U.S.  global 
power,  we  have  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Uake  the  lead  In  responding 
to  the^e  twin  challenges. 


WHEN     TO     JNIERVENK 

This  raises  the  extremely  compllcitcd  Is- 
sue of  Intervention  Under  what  conditions 
should  we  or  should  we  not  Intervene?  It  Is 


FOOD  FROM  THE  SEA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  be  said  that  in  recent  years  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  sea 
and  Its  resources.  Yet.  when  one  attempts 
to  put  the  available  Information  to  good 
practical  use,  he  sooner  or  later  comes 
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up  against  some  rather  disturbing  de- 
ficiencies in  knowledge.  The  sea  and  its 
resources  constitute  one  of  man's  last 
frontiers,  a  source  of  staggering  amounts 
of  both  food  and  wealth.  While  we  are 
very  much  aware  that  the  potential  is 
great,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  how 
great  it  is;  neither  do  we  know  how  best 
to  utilize  it  and  to  manage  it.  Even  more 
disturbing  to  me  is  that  the  United  States 
is  far  back  in  the  pack  in  the  race  to 
put  the  sea's  treasures  to  use.  Other 
countries  are  far  ahead  of  us. 

We  do,  however,  have  a  few  men  of 
vision  in  this  field— in  the  Government, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
the  Navy,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  other  agencies,  and 
in  the  private  sector.  We  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
forward  looking  of  those  in  the  private 
sector  is  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  director, 
division  of  resources  of  the  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Division,  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
In  mid-Marc  n  of  this  year  he  gave  a 
paper  at  a  conference  on  law  organiza- 
tion and  security  on  the  use  of  the 
ocean,  at  Ohio  State  University.  Dr. 
Chapman's  paper,  entitled  "Food  Pro- 
duction From  the  Sea  and  the  Nutritional 
Requirements  of  the  World,"  is  worthy  of 
our  serious  study.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Food   PaoDncTioN    From   the   Sea   and   thk 

Nu-mmoNAL  Requirements  of  the  World 

Dr.  Kasahara  has  asked  me  to  make  some 
notes  on  food  production  from  the  sea  and 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  world. 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  base  of 
knowledge  existing  is  not  adequate  to  make 
statements  on  either  subject  that  are  more 
than  very  rough  approximations.  However 
some  comments  are  made  on  these  and  re- 
lated matters. 

rOOD  PBODUCTION  FROM  THE  SEA 

The  actual  food  production  from  the  sea 
In  1965,  the  last  year  of  full  record  (FAG, 
1966b)  was  Just  over  45  million  metric  tons. 
This  was  the  ocean  part  of  a  total  aquaUc 
yield  lor  that  year  of  52.4  mlUlon  metric 
tons. 

Professor  Schaefer  (1966)  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  review  of  the  existing  data  and 
previous  such  estimates.  Interpreted  by  hie 
long  fishery  experience,  concluded  "That,  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  the  world  fishery 
production  may  be  Increased  to  200  million 
metric  tons  per  year,  with  no  radical  devel- 
opments, such  as  fish  farming  or  far-out  new 
kinds  of  fishing  gear"  (Schaefer,  1967). 

I  have  estimated  that  the  ocean  Is  pro- 
ducing at  least  2  billion  tons  per  year  of 
organisms  which  have  a  size  and  form  that 
render  them  capable  of  practical  harvest  by 
man  with  known  technology.  (Chapman, 
1967). 

My  calculations  were  based  on  an  average 
production  somewhere  between  the  first  and 
second  trophic  level  amove  the  phytoplank- 
ton.  Schmltt  (1965)  has  estimated  by  quite 
different  means  that  the  potential  ocean 
productivity  of  the  first  trophic  level  above 
the  phytoplankton  Is  about  4  billion  tons  per 
year. 

As  Kasahara  (1967)  has  quite  properly 
pointed  out.  the  lack  of  basic  information 
on  the  production  of  organisms  In  the  sea 
make  such  mathematical  exercises  of  lim- 
ited value  since  they  are  based  largely  on 
assumptions  that  are  simple  guesses,  bol- 
stered by  meager  data,  and  they  do  not  In- 
dicate how  soon,  under  what  clrcumstancei. 


or  In  what  form  of  animals,  the  estimated 
yields  might  be  obtained.  For  present  pur- 
poses their  relevance  Is  only  in  their  rough 
comparison  with  needs. 
NtrmmoNAi.  REqtrniEMENTS  of  the  would 
The  phytoplankton  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  ocean's  plant  production  are  single- 
celled  organisms  that  are  not  practical  of 
harvesting  by  man  under  available  tech- 
nology, and  there  Is  nothing  In  sight  at  the 
present  which  would  Indicate  that  they 
could  ever  be  harvested  under  a  situation 
where  the  value  of  the  yield  would  exceed 
Its  cost.  Accordingly,  leaving  aside  the 
multicellular  kelps  and  algaes  of  the  inshore 
area,  the  food  production  of  the  ocean  re- 
quires to  be  harvested  in  animal  form  at 
one  or  more  steps  above  the  plants  in  the 
food  chain.  As  a  result  the  bulk  caloric  con- 
tent of  the  human  diet  will  continue  to  be 
provided  by  the  carbohydrates  of  land  plants 
and  Is  not  considered  herein.  The  largest 
bulk  of  ocean  food  Is,  and  will  be,  animal 
protein,  with  considerable  volumes  of 
animal  oU.  and  with  vitamins,  nutrient  naln- 
erals,  etc.,  merely  as  plus  factors. 

The  world-food  deficit  in  1970  Is  esUmated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ( 1964) 
to  include  the  equivalent  of  6.5  million  tons 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  or  3.0  mllllon  tons  of 
fish  protein  concentrate,  plus  the  equivalent 
of  3.2  mUUon  tons  of  soy  grits,  either  in  that 
form  or  otherwise.  Since  the  seed  proteins  are 
all  somewhat  less  well-rounded  in  amino- 
acld  content  for  the  human  diet  that  animal 
protein,  7  mllllon  tons  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate should  be  quite  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  flUlng  the  1970  estimated  world 
deficit  In  protein  for  the  human  diet  antic- 
ipated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  normally  Inefficient  fish  meal  plant 
averages  using  somewhat  less  than  6  tons 
of  whole  fish  for  making  1  ton  of  fish  meal. 
Fish  protein  concentrate  plants,  when  oper- 
ating on  a  commercial  scale,  should  do  con- 
siderably better  than  this.  Figuring  rather 
roughly  in  terms  of  these  fish  meal  yield 
factors  48  million  tons  of  fish  (say  anchovy, 
herring,  or  sardlnella)  would  produce  at  least 
8  mllllon  tons  of  fish  meal  or  the  equivalent 
flsh  protein  concentrate. 

Thus  In  rough  terms,  a  doubling  of  the 
1965  flsh  catch.  If  the  new  amount  were 
made  Into  flsh  protein  concentrate,  could 
fill  the  1970  world  deficit  In  edible  protein 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Thus  the  conservative  estimate  of 
Schaefer  respecting  ocean  production  poten- 
tial* Is  more  than  enough  to  accommodate  the 
existing  situation  for  the  near  future  and 
there  Is  no  need  to  worry  much  presently 
about  the  more  astronomical  estimates  of 
.potential  ocean  productivity  given  by 
Chapman  and  Schmltt. 

Schaefer  (1967)  has  come  at  this  problem 
from  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint  by  com- 
paring the  potential  harvest  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea  at  the  second  trophic 
level  above  the  plants  with  the  requirements 
of  6  billion  people,  not  quite  double  the 
present  world  population.  He  assumes  a  per- 
caplta  diet  of  2600  kilogram  calories  per  day, 
80  grams  per  day  of  total  protein,  and  15 
grams  per  day  of  animal  protein.  He  notes 
that  about  46%  of  present  ocean  catch  con- 
■ista  of  herrlng-Uke  fishes  that  feed  at  the 
second,  or  first,  trophic  level  above  the  plants. 
This  computation  results  In  a  higher  than 
necessary  flgiire  because  more  recent  nutri- 
tional research  Indicates  that  an  average 
dally  Intake  of  54  grams  of  properly  balanced 
protein  Is  adequate  to  maintain  health 
(PAO,  1965).  Nevertheless  his  calculations 
Indicate  that  the  sea  potential  at  the  second 
trophic  level  la  adequate  to  provide  some- 
where between  1.6  and  6.1  the  total  protein 
requirement  of  6  bllUon  people,  or  between 
8.7  and  84  times  their  animal  protein  re- 
quirement. 

The  purpose  of  these  calculations  Is  only 
to  demonstrate  that  there  Is  more  than  ade- 
quate wild  stock  of  tisable  anlmaU  being 


produced  by  the  ocean  at  present  to  satisfy 
the  total  animal  protein  needs,  and  in  fact 
the  total  protein  needs,  of  a  world  popula- 
tion substantially  larger  than  presently  ex- 
ists or  is  anticipated  during  the  course  of 
this  centiiry  (Schmltt,  1965) .  Accordingly  the 
causes  for  the  present  acute  shortages  of 
protein  in  the  suman  diet  are  to  be  sought 
In  socio-economic  roots  and  not  in  avail- 
ability of  wild  living  resources.  This  has  a 
bearing  on  rather  expensive  schemes  now 
being  considered  to  raise  the  level  of  ocean 
natural  productivity  through  Induced  up- 
welling,  genetic  manipulation,  aquaculture, 
etc. 

AVAH-ABLE    FOOD    PROTEIN    SOURCES 

Animal  protein  foods  of  all  sorts  con- 
tribute less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total 
calorie  value  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  pro- 
tein content  of  the  food  supply  In  countries 
with  over  64  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion (West.  1965).  The  rest  comes  from  plant 
sources.  There  are  very  large  underutUized 
sources  of  edible  protein  from  plant  sources 
available  and  much  scope  for  their  Increased 
production  from  the  land.  Theee  are  the 
pulses,  among  others,  and  the  press-cake 
from  a  variety  of  vegetable  oil  seeds  (soy. 
peanut,  cotton,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
etc,.)  are  high  In  protein.  These  proteins  are 
ordinarily  short  one  or  more  of  the  amino- 
acids  needed  to  form  a  balanced  human  pro- 
tein ration  but  this  can  be  remedied  by 
adding  synthetics  (methionine  to  soy,  for  ex- 
ample) ,  or  adding  a  smaller  quantity  of  a 
higher  priced  but  better  balanced  protein 
(such  as  dry  skim  milk  or  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate). 

There  are  also  schemes  afoot,  at  the  lab- 
oratory level  yet.  to  produce  edible  protein 
through  the  culture  of  single  cell  algae  us- 
ing organic  wastes  or  paraffin  as  an  energy 
base.  While  these  may  be  a  good  way  from 
commercial  exploitation  on  a  substantial 
scale  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  that  would 
appear  to  be  a  substantial  block  to  this. 

The  purpose  for  mentioning  this  subject 
Is  to  note  that  flsh  protein  concentrate  must 
be  available  at  a  relatively  low  cost  per  unit 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  these 
other  sources  of  protein  in  the  human  diet. 

The  respective  costs  of  production  and 
prices  available  for  fish  protein  concentrate 
are  not  yet  available  in  good  enough  shape 
for  doing  more  than  guessing  with  but  the 
large  use  of  the  ocean  flsh  presently  Is  for 
fish  meal  for  livestock  feeding  and  the  cost 
parameters  are  well  known  there.  At  a  de- 
livered price  of  $180.00  per  ton  for  flsh  meal 
at  the  mixing  plant  In  North  America  the 
market  begins  to  stagnate  because  of  com- 
petition with  soy  plus  synthetic  methio- 
nine. Manufacturing,  overhead  and  related 
costs  are  not  less  than  $60.00  per  ton  (aside 
from  transportation  costs  between  process- 
ing plant  and  feed  mill) .  Twenty  dollars  per 
ton  and  6  tons  of  raw  material  per  ton  of 
meal  would  yield  a  processed  meal  cost  of 
$180.00  per  ton  at  ths  plant.  These  are  only 
rough  costs.  Increased  oil  yield  and  Increased 
plant  efficiency  will  raise  the  price  that  can 
be  paid  for  raw  material;  lowered  oil  yield, 
transportation  costs,  taxes  and  fees  will  low- 
er It,  but  a  range  between  approximately 
$10.00  per  ton  and  $30.00  per  ton  encom- 
passes the  whole  world  price  range  for  whole 
flsh  for  flsh  meal  production,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  The  lid  of  other  available 
proteins  keeps  it  there. 

AQUACULTURE 

Aquaculture  is  a  fashionable  subject  Just 
now  among  uninformed  dreamers  who  seek 
to  remedy  the  world  protein  deflclt  and  see 
this  as  a  panacea  to  that  end,  Aquaculture 
also  has  been  practiced  since  antiquity  and 
there  are  few  forms  of  agriculture  that  are 
more  sophisticated. 

The  chief  barrier  to  aqueculttire  as  a  pana- 
cea for  human  diet  relief  is  that  the  unit 
cost  of  production  Is  high.  It  is  suitable  for 
oyster,  mussel,  clam  and  shrimp  production 
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where  demand  la  high  and  the  coat  of  equiv- 
alent produce  from  wild  stock  is  f^^fo  la 
central  Europe.  larael  and  part*  of  Aaia 
(Chiefly  but  not  exclusively.  In  aaBOclatlon 
wUh  paddy-rtce  culture)  It  is  locally  im- 
Dortam  aa  a  fish  producer  There  Is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  slgnlflcant  volumes 
of  aquatic  products  are  produced  by  aqua- 
culture  close  to  the  permissible  coet  range  cf 
raw  material  for  fish  meal  or  ftsh  protein 
concentrate  noted  above  Nor  Is  there  any 
foreseeable  likelihood  of  this. 

Although  aquaculture  production  has  i»ot 
expanded  In  the  world  at  the  rapid  rate  ex- 
perienced by  harvesting  of  wild  marine 
stocks  in  the  past  twenty  years  (and  is  not 
likely  to  in  the  next  twenty)  It  has  been 
expanding  somewhat,  and  has  scope  for  fur- 
therexpanalon.  This  lies  in  at  least  three 
directions; 

(1)  for  luxury  priced  producw  such  as  oys- 
ters  mussels,  claims  and  shrimp 

(3)  for  nsh  that  are  to  be  used  fresh  locally 
without  bearing  added  processing  and  trans- 
portation costs,  and 

(3)  specialty  products  for  speciality  mar- 
keU  (pearls,  laver.  etc.)  The  scope  U  not 
large  enough  to  affect  materially  the  world 
food  picture. 

NCBD    ANI>    DESiaE 

The  peoples  in  the  dlet-deflclt  countries 
need  more  protein,  in  some  cases  most  des- 
Derately  Their  basic  problem  Is  not  a  world 
t^ortage  of  protein  but  that  their  total  pro- 
ducUTlty  of  everything,  except  more  bablM. 
Is  insufHclent  to  produce  enough  food  to  ree<i 
themselves  or  enough  of  other  products  to 
afford  to  buy  the  food  they  require.  What- 
ever U  to  reduce  their  protein  needs  must  be 
very  cheap. 

In  contrast  the  peoples  of  the  adequate- 
diet  countries  uant  more  protein  Their  total 
productivity  of  everything  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  food  they  need  and  enough  other 
products  to  afford  to  buy  the  food  they  want. 
Without  exception,  as  countries  land  people) 
have  gone  through  the  econonUc  course  from 
poverty  to  affluence,  their  diet  has  included 
relatively  more  protein  and  less  carbohy- 
drates. They  have  enough  disposable  income 
to  buy  what  they  want. 

It  Is  to  the  diet  of  the  adequate-diet  coun- 
tries that  most  of  the  vastly  Increased  pro- 
duction of  the  ocean  m  recent  years  has 
gone  The  United  States  was  the  magnet 
drawing  the  fish  production  of  the  world  to 
It  In  the  immediate  post-war  world,  then  the 
Industrialized  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
then  Japan,  then  Russia,  then  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  Now  the  Inter- 
nal use  of  flsh  by  the  middle  Income  coun- 
tries increases  as  their  disposable  Income  In- 
creases. 

As  other  countries  Join  the  affluent  list  the 
already    affluent    countries    continue    using 
more  Hsh   totally  and   per  capita    The   total 
use  of  fish  in  the  United  States  continues  to 
grow  and  It  has  been  for  some  time  the  largest 
user  of  fish  among  the  nations  in  the  world. 
Its  own  domestic  hsh  catches  have  remained 
reasonably  level  for  a  generation  and  it  has 
steadily  Increased  its  imports  of  fish  to  fill 
Us  wants    For  several  years  It  has  Imported 
more  fish  than  It  caught    Japan  encouraged 
the  building  of  its  fisheries  in  the  post-war 
period  to  produce  the  protein  and  dollars  It 
needed    Its   fisheries  grew   to   much   beyond 
pre-war  level,  and  are  still  expanding  slightly 
but    m    the    last    few    years    It    has    trended 
steadily  toward  being  a  net  importer  of  fl.sh 
In  1966  Japan  Imported  1135  million  worth 
of  aquatic   products    This  was   52'-    greater 
than  1965  imporu.  which  were  substantially 
greater  than  those  for   1964.   (Sulsan  Keiza; 
Shlmbun,  2  9  67i     The  European  Economic 
Community   has   been   a   Urge   net   Importer 
of  flsh  for  a  long  time 

THI    roailON    BXCHANGE    PROBLEM 

NaUona  worry  about  the  diets  of  their 
people  but  by  and  large  both  they  and  their 
peoples  worry  more  about  their  foreign  ex- 
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change  balances,  and  the  manufactured  items 
that  can  be  bought  with  them.  This  affects 
the  production  and  flow  of  flsh  and  flshlng 
effort  in  the  world  quite  materially 

Among  the   affluent   countries   the  United 
States  has  been  so  wealthy  and   inattentive 
to  such  matters  that   its  government  could 
Ignore  the  mounting  annual  flsh  bill,  which 
now   comes   to  about  $600   million   per   year. 
(Bureau    of    Commercial    Fisheries.    1966b). 
This  has  not  been  so  comfortably  the  case  In 
other  countries  Japan  has  long  supported  lU 
fishing    in    the   outside   world    both    to   earn 
foreign  exchange  and  to  bring  In  food.  The 
•Outer  Seven'   In   Europe   and   Canada  sub- 
sidize their  fisheries  heavily  so  they  can  earn 
foreign  exchange.  In  some  instances,  and  con- 
serve It  In  others    France  has  a  highly  pro- 
tected   flshlng    industry    to   conserve   foreign 
exchange    Italy.  Greece  and  Spain  In  recent 
years  have  been  subsidizing  their  long-range 
fleets    heavily    In    order    to   conserve    foreign 
exchange     Although    many    people    attribute 
all  .sorts  of  motives  to  Russia  for  the  m.^sslve 
support  given  Its  flsheries.  the  original  eco- 
nomic argument  used  to  persuade  the  Pre- 
sidium   to   devote    the   required   capital    and 
labor  to  the  matter  was  couched  In  terms  of 
protein  being  cheaper  to  take  out  of  the  sea 
than  to  produce  on  the  land  The  other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe  are  following  suit 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  developing 
countries  with  serious  dietary  problems  and 
serious  foreign  exchange  problems  encour- 
age the  growth  of  their  flsheries  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  first  and  provide  food  for 
the  country  second  Examples  are  legion,  but 
Peruvian  ftsh  production  mostly  ends  up 
In  North  America  and  Europe,  and  the  fish- 
ery of  India  which  has  been  well  mecha- 
nized and  attended  to  is  that  for  shrimp. 
whK-h   produces   foreign  exchange 


CONSERVATION 

It  la  now  fashionable  among  the  few 
economists  who  are  concerning  themselves 
with  fishery  problems  to  look  down  their 
noses  a  little  at  conservation  practices  In 
fisheries  as  something  slightly  evil  which 
blologlsU  foisted  on  an  unsuspecting  world 
through  Ignorance  or  to  cause  economic 
Injustices.  There  Is  nothing  about  conser- 
vation that  Is  easy  or  simple.  Including  lu 
defense  The  point  of  maxmium  sustainable 
yield  for  any  particular  stock  may  vary 
considerably  with  the  periodic  changes  In 
environment  In  only  a  very  few  stocks  of 
ocean  flsh  are  the  parameters  required  to 
estimate  the  point  of  maximum  sustainable 
yield  available,  and  their  acquisition  is  al- 
ways costlv  and   difficult 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  the  proposition  of  sUipplng  the  Increase 
of  flshlng  effort  In  a  fishery  on  a  particular 
stock  as  a  point  somewhere  near  that  cor- 
responding to  maximum  sustainable  yield 
Is  that,  on  the  one  hand  you  can  often  get 
the  governments  and  their  fishermen  to  do 
so.  and  on  the  other  hand  the  general 
public  understands  the  general  thesis  and 
Is  not  only  In  favor  of  It  but  demands  U» 
application  The  fishermen  reluctantly  agree 
to  It  because  the  more  they  o\  erftsh  the 
quicker  thev  go  broke  The  general  public 
agrees  to  It  because  the  more  overfishing 
the  less  the  food  production  from  that  stock, 
and  this  Is  bad. 

Aside  from  a  few  economists,  everybody 
Is  in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  marine 
flsh  stocks  and  this  Is  a  standard  to  which 
all  can  rally  There  was  no  dissent  on  this 
point  at  the  1958  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  nor  Is  there  In  the  theory  of  In- 
tenintlonril  cooperatli>n  In  this  field  The 
Russl.ms  are  as  avid  to  conserve  as  anyone 
el.=e  I  In  fact  It  was  the  Russian  fishery 
scientist  Baranov  who  thought  up  the  Idea 
in  19091  Even  the  Norwegians  and  Japanese 
have  come  around  to  the  view  that  large 
marine  flsh  stiicks  can  be  overfished  and 
considorable  economic  damage  be  done  In 
the  process 


THE    DIVISION    or    THE    SCa'S    WEALTH 

In  this  section  I  am  talking  about  wealth 
In  Its  sUnplest  connotation— the  division 
among  nations  and  their  fishermen  of  the 
crop  of  living  resources  which  the  sea  pro- 
duces each  year. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  this  prob- 
lem can  be  handled 

One  way  was  to  have  a  narrow  territorial 
sea  with  everything  outside  that  being  com- 
mon property  among  the  nations,  with 
everybody  agreeing  not  to  overfish  any  of 
the  common  owned  resources,  and  leaving 
the  division  of  the  profits  among  the  nations 
open  to  negotiation  among  them,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  damage  the  commonly 
owned  resources 

A  second  way  Is  to  divide  up  the  resources 
or  areas  of  the  ocean  among  the  nations 
OS  their  own  property,  as  has  been  done 
with  most  of  the  land  area  of  the  world 

A  third  way  that  has  been  seriously  pro- 
posed is  to  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to 
the  United  Nations  aa  lU  property  to  be 
used    for   the   benefit   of   its   treasury. 

There  are  variations  of  these  schemes, 
like  giving  particular  nation's  specially  rich 
pieces  of  the  ocean  because  they  are  poor 
and  need  the  help  (such  as  the  flsheries  of 
the  continental  shelf,  or  within  200  miles, 
etc.).  but  these  are  the  three  main  systems 
available. 

The  first  way  Is  the  one  proposed  In  the 
1958  ■Convention  on  Fishing  and  the  Con- 
servaUon  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas'  which  really  was  a  concretion 
from  growing  International  practice  during 
this  century.  I  have  been  In  favor  of  UiU 
solution  during  my  whole  professional  ca- 
reer, and  so  have  many  of  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  a  very  discouraging  side  of  the  street 
to  work.  It  calls  for  cooperation  among  the 
affected  nations  and  their  fishermen.  The 
nations  and  their  flshermen.  Irrespective  of 
race  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, tend  to  be  grasping,  thievish  and  un- 
cooperative. It  calls  for  considerable  costly 
research  the  money  for  which  the  flshermen 
will  not  willingly  contribute,  about  which 
the  nations  are  so  niggardly  that  the  nec- 
essary research  cannot  be  done,  and  which 
■pure'  oceanographers  will  use  for  other 
purposes  If  you  turn  your  back  for  a  moment. 
It  calls  for  patience  and  a  little  tolerance 
of  other  thoughts,  and  there  Is  little  enough 
of  either  In  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  antagonists  can  point 
with  considerable  scorn  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  worked  disastrously  with  Antarctic 
w'hales  and  they  will  be  delighted  as  the 
next  few  years  show  how  poorly  It  Is  work- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, on  both  sides,  and  beginning  to  work 
poorly  along  the  whole  West  Coast  of  Af- 
rica as  well.  Proponents  can  only  point  with 
pride  to  rather  modest  and  infrequent  ac- 
complishments—North Pacific  Fur  Seal. 
Fraser  River  Salmon.  Northeast  Paclflc  Hali- 
but. Northwest  Pacific  Salmon  and  Crab, 
and  perhaps  eastern  tropical  Pacific  yellow- 
fin  tuna  These  are  the  very  Instances  that 
so  incense  the  economists. 

Ttie  third  system  Is  quite  clear  cut  and 
has  a  good  deal  theoretically  In  Its  favor. 
The  bulk  of  the  worlds  surface  and  con- 
tained resources  Is  high  seas  and  the  common 
property  of  all  the  nations  The  harvesUng 
of  the  resources  and  their  husbandry,  all 
hands  agree,  require  much  better  attention 
quite  rapldlv  The  United  Nations  Is  the  rep- 
resentative of  all  of  us  and  we  all  have  s 
voice  m  It  It  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  It  needs 
more  money  for  Its  running.  The  husbandry 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  re- 
quires more  money.  It  therefore  seems  clear 
that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  give 
the  whole  thing,  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  pay  all  costs,  get  a" 
profit  (or  net  economic  yield)  and  either 
keep  the  overage  to  pay  Its  own  bills  with  or 
divide  It  out  by  some  system  to  the  former 
owners  and  its  members— the  nations.  By  re- 
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strlctlng  entry  into  fisheries,  it  Is  said,  the 
united  Nations  can  create  enough  net  eco- 
nomic yield  that  unregulated  flsheries  would 
otherwise  waste  so  that  the  whole  thing 
would  be  profitable. 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  how  the  nations  can 
attend  to  their  selfish  interest*  In  flsh  (such 
as  making  or  defending  foreign  exchange, 
feeding  their  people,  toadying  to  their  spe- 
cial Interests,  etc.).  under  such  a  system. 
The  system  would  look  to  me  to  require 
quite  a  different  sort  of  United  Nations  than 
now  exists  (with  a  Juridical  system  more 
complex  than  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  an  ocean  police  system  which  might 
Just  eat  up  all  the  profits,  a  research  and 
management  agency  quite  different  than 
anything  existing  In  the  present  U.N.  struc- 
ture or  family) .  I  am  not  sure  that  the  net 
result  would  not  Just  be  to  make  the  cost  per 
ton  of  catching  flsh.  and  Its  price  to  the 
consumer,  higher.  Other  than  some  things 
of  thU  nature  the  third  system  warrants 
close  examination. 

The  second  system,  to  divide  out  the  ocean 
among  the  Individual  nations  (together  with 
Bvstems  involving  wide  area,  or  continental 
shelf  claims)  seems  to  me  to  be  Indefensible 
In  respect  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 
The  result  of  the  same  system  on  land  has 
been  to  eradicate  those  wUd  resources  that 
required  to  wander  a  good  deal  In  their  life 
or,  In  the  case  of  the  more  elusive  birds,  to 
reduce  them  down  to  population  that  would 
yield  some  sport  for  rich  people  but  not  in- 
terfere with  domesticated  crops  and  things. 
So  many  of  the  Important  marine  living 
resources  find  It  necessary  to  their  existence 
to  migrate  great  distances  along  shore,  across 
oceans,  or  Just  far  out  to  sea,  that  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  broad  fishery  limits  or 
dividing  up  the  ocean  between  nations  would 
reduce  international  strife  over  these  re- 
sources, reduce  the  need  for  cooperative 
International  action,  increase  the  yield  of 
food  or  wealth  from  the  ocean,  or  save  the  re- 
sources from  overfishing  or,  In  the  case  of 
some  mammals,  extinction. 

THE  USE  or  THE  OCEAN'S  PRODUCTIVrrT 

A  key  problem  In  using  the  ocean's  pro- 
ductivity for  feeding  people  Is  the  loss  of 
efficiency  In  transfer  of  energy  from  one  step 
to  another  In  the  web  of  life.  While  the  fig- 
ures are  by  no  means  as  well  known  as  the 
following  statement  would  Indicate,  It  takes 
about  ten  pounds  of  diatoms  to  make  one 
pound  of  anchovy,  ten  pounds  of  anchovy 
to  make  one  pound  of  bonlto,  and  ten 
pounds  of  bonlto  to  make  one  pound  of  yel- 
lowfln  tuna.  A  general  difficulty  Is  that  the 
kinds  of  flsh  that  are  high  on  the  trophic 
level  (tuna,  flounder,  cod,  salmon)  tend  to 
taste  better,  have  better  texttire,  and  handle 
and  process  better  than  those  of  the  lower 
trophic  level,  which  are  ten  to  one  hundred 
times  more  abundant. 

Because  of  these  characteristics  fishing 
effort  Is  attracted  to  the  higher  trophic  level 
fishes  and  the  much  more  abundant  lower 
trophic  level  animals  are  not  much  used. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  amlno-acld  balance 
of  their  proteins,  however,  pound  by  pound 
of  protein  they  are  as  nourishing  as  the 
scarcer  higher  trophic  level  animals.  It  Is 
flavor,  texture,  and  appearance  that  are  the 
high-priced  and  delicate  attributes  of  flsh; 
the  protein  simply  as  protein  Is  cheap  from 
them. 

Three  main  ways  to  use  the  great  produc- 
tion of  animal  life  at  the  second,  and  first 
trophic  levels  are:  (1)  to  can.  pickle,  or  other- 
wise preserve  the  herring,  anchovy,  etc.,  for 
direct  human  consumption;  (2)  run  It 
through  higher  trophic  level  fish  (tuna,  sal- 
mon, etc..)  thus  taking  a  great  loss  In  effi- 
ciency but  getting  a  more  desirable  product, 
or;  (3)  making  It  Into  fish  meal  and  run- 
ning It  through  chickens  or  swine  to  yield  a 
more  desirable  product. 

The  processing  and  transportation  costs 
relative  to  raw  material  costs  and  end  price 


obtainable  In  the  competitive  market  are  a 
handicap  to  the  first  method.  For  example 
In  a  large  part  of  the  world  canning  of  sar- 
dine Is  not  practical  because  the  value  of  the 
can  Is  higher  than  the  value  of  the  product 
In  It.  Consequently  this  use  of  those  raw  ma- 
terials does  not  expand  rapidly. 

Making  the  flsh  meal  and  running  It 
through  chickens  or  s'wine  Is  considerably 
more  efficient  ecologically  and  economically 
than  letting  nature  take  its  course  and  yield 
the  more  valuable  tuna,  salmon,  flounder, 
etc.  The  processing  costs  are  relatively  light, 
as  are  transportation  and  storage  costs;  you 
end  up  with  live,  fresh  meat  (chicken)  where 
and  when  you  want  it;  and  if  feed  grains  are 
available  at  reasonable  costs  the  whole  proc- 
ess results  in  the  production  of  animal  pro- 
tein in  acceptable  form  where  you  want  It 
quite  cheaply.  It  Is  to  this  use  that  the  great 
expansion  of  flsh  production  from  the  world 
ocean  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  put. 
It  is  the  only  way  so  far  developed  of  prac- 
tically getting  these  large  volume,  low  cost, 
low  trophic  level  marine  proteins  into  the 
human  diet  and  actually  used.  ^ 

A  device  for  short  cutting  the  tuna,  sal- 
mon, flounder,  cod,  chickens  and  swine  In 
this  process  of  getting  low  trophic  level  ani- 
mal proteins  Into  the  human  diet  much 
more  efficiently  Is  marine  protein  concen- 
-trate.  For  reasons  that  will  be  noted  below 
marine  protein  concentrate  is  better  generic 
term  for  this  device  than  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

The  theory  is  that  water,  which  comprises 
perhaps  75%  by  weight  of  the  Uvlng  resource 
and  Is  no  more  nutrltlotis  than  water  from  a 
tap,  Is  extracted  and  thrown  away,  thus  sim- 
plifying the  storage  and  spoilage  problems 
and  vastly  cheapening  the  transportation 
costs.  The  second  step  (although  not  neces- 
sarily in  that  processing  order)  is  to  extract 
the  fats,  treat  them  properly  so  that  they  do 
not  rancldify,  and  use  them  for  human  nu- 
trition, or  otherwise,  also.  What  you  have 
left  is  the  solids  of  the  flsh  which  comprises 
about  20%  of  the  original  raw  material 
weight.  It  contains  substantially  all  of  the 
original  protein  and  also  a  good  deal  of  vita- 
mins and  nutrient  minerals  that  add  plus 
factors  to  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
product.  The  product  is  stable,  odorless  and 
tasteless.  It  Is  cheaply  stored  and  transported. 
It  can  be  incorporated  In  formulated  foods 
so  that  without  adding  much  to  the  cost 
of  the  food  Its  nutritional  quality  Is  greatly 
enhanced. 

This  device  would  be  such  a  break  through 
In  the  problem  of  efficiently  getting  the  ani- 
mal protein  production  of  the  ocean  directly 
Into  the  human  diet  that  It  could  quite  con- 
ceivably revolutionize  this  whole  process  and 
mitigate  the  worst  aspects  of  present  human 
malnutrition  In  the  world,  or  quite  eradicate 
protein  malnutrition,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  greatest  health  prob- 
lem.? In  the  world. 

This  possibility  Is  so  striking  as  to  have 
great  popular  appeal.  It  does  to  me  also, 
and  I  think  the  whole  thing  Is  quite  possible 
of  accomplishment.  It  Is  necessary  to  caution, 
however,  that  this  accomplishment  Is  a 
long  way  yet  from  reality.  The  processing 
methods  have  not  been  worked  out  and 
tested  on  a  full  commercial  scale  yet.  The 
formulated  foods  which  would  be  the  carrier 
are  not  In  general  use  yet  In  the  world,  and 
where  they  are  coming  to  use  Is  In  the 
industrialized  world  and  not  the  developing 
world  where  they  are  needed  rather  than 
wanted.  Chickens  are  simply  acceptable  as 
food  in  a  wider  sector  of  humanity  than  Is 
marine  protein  concentrate,  and  this  may  be 
the  case  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  reason  for  calling  such  a  substance 
marine,  rather  than  flsh,  concentrate  Is  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  ocean's  protein  (and  oil) 
production  at  the  second,  or  first,  step  above 
the  plants  is  invertebrates  such  as  krill 
(EuphauBla),  red  crab,  and  various  other  In- 


vertebrates that  are  impractical  to  use  for 
direct  human  constunptlon  but  which  make 
good  flsh  meal  or  marine  protein  concen- 
trate. Dr.  Kasahara  (1967)  has  reported  on 
the  exciting  possibility  of  tapping  a  resource 
of  krlll  in  the  Antarctic  which  may  amount 
to  100  million  tons  per  year,  the  possibility 
of  which  the  Russians  are  exploring  at 
present. 

THE    MORAL    QUESTION 

In  these  problems  of  more  fully  using  the 
food  potentials  of  the  ocean  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  moral  question  of  considerable  mo- 
ment is  Involved. 

What  should  be  the  objective — protecting 
the  livelihood  of  Inshore  fishermen,  long 
range  fishermen,  particular  societies  or  na- 
tions, regions  or  economic  classes  of  na- 
tions, or  feeding  those  who  need  feeding? 
Almost  anyone  who  is  asked  the  question 
will  answer  In  reverse  order  to  that  above, 
but  the  general  tenor  of  several  papers  sub- 
mitted at  this  conference  have  not  been 
thought  through  very  thoroughly  in  re- 
spect of  their  practical  effects  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

If  the  answer  is  that  we  should  give  at- 
tention to  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  devel- 
oping world  then  it  seems  to  me  the  practical 
steps  would  be — 

(a)  prevent  overfishing  of  any  particular 
resource,  and 

(b)  place  no  barrier  In  the  way  of  harvest- 
ing any  underflshed  resotirce,  and  particu- 
larly one  that  would  raise  the  cost  per  unit 
of  production.  This  la  the  sense  of  growing 
international  practice  and  of  the  1958  "Con- 
vention on  Fishing  and  the  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas".  It  Is 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  turning  manage- 
ment of  these  things  over  to  the  United 
Nations  or  establishing  broad  ranges  of 
fishery  jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  high 
seas  by  nations,  both  of  which  would  re- 
strict access  to  resources  and  raise  costs  of 
production. 

On  the  other  hand  the  steps  required  to 
Implement  existing  policy  require  expendl- 
ttire  of  monies  and  skills  for  conservation  re- 
search, management  activities,  and  related 
matters  which  the  developing  nations  do  not 
have  and  which  the  Industrial  nations  have 
not  been  prepared  to  do  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  the  need. 

This  note  has  not  Intended  to  be  compre- 
hensive In  Its  treatment  of  the  relations  of 
food  production  of  the  ocean  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  man.  It  has  only  Indicated  that  the 
ocean  is  producing  naturally  more  animal 
protein  that  Is  usable  by  man  than  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  world  could  use.  and 
indicated  a  few  of  the  questions  which  need 
further  consideration  and  attention  before 
the  ocean  contributes  Its  share  to  the  solu- 
tion of  human  nutrition  problems. 
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THE  GALBRAITH  VIETNAM 
WAR  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr  President,  repeatedly 
we  hear  the  suggestion  that  US.  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  should  withdraw  to 
enclaves  and  from  these  strongholds  de- 
fend that  Asian  nation  from  complete 
Communist  takeover.  Most  recently  this 
suggestion  came  from  a  highly  regarded 
scholar.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  His 
thesis,  however,  has  been  refuted. 
Among  those  who  disagree  and  who  have 
expr^sed  their  disagreement  is  col- 
umnist Howard  K.  Smith,  who  pointed 
out  In  the  Washington  Star  Sunday  that 
such  a  policy  would  surrender  the  initia- 
tive to  the  Invaders  and  free  the  Com- 
munists to  continue  their  advances  In 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  This,  as 
Mr.  Smith  concluded,  is  not  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  our  present  policy  of  slow. 
but  steady,  attrition  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Howard  K.  Smiths  column  re- 
futing Galbraith  s  Vietnam  war  proposal 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RXrUTIMC  OALBRAFrHS  VnTTNAM  WAR  PROPOSAL 

(By  Howard  K  Smith  I 
There  U  an  old  saying  about  the  French  to 
the  effect  that  if  they  can  sum  up  a  problem 
In  a  neat  phrase,  they  think  that  they  have 
solved  the  problem  Frustration  over  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  causing  many  Americans  to 
Imitate  the  French  and  espouse  the  "enclave 
strategy"  of  settling  down  in  Vietnam  In  a 
defensive  posture  Tlien  they  assume  that 
this  is  a  solution  when  in  fact  It  Is  merely  a 
phrase  with  little  meaning 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  the  head  of 
A.DJi-  and  one  of  our  best  wordsmlths,  Is  the 
newest  exponent  of  the  strategy  In  a  speech 
he  has  proposed  the  defensive  enclave  plan 
as  the  heart  of  what  he  calls  a  ■moderate 
solution."  Since  Moderate  has  become  a  good 
word,  even  better  than  Liberal— and  Solu- 
tion U  a  better  word  the  wrapping  Is  novel 
But  the  Idea  within  Is  old  and  of  doubtful 
substance. 

The  defensive  enclave  plan  Wiis  first  offered 
by  Oen.  Oavln.  Since  he  proposed  It,  how- 
ever, he  has  virtually  defined  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. He  has  made  it  clear  that  his  plan  does 
not  mean  that  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  should 
Jvist  sit  In  their  coastal  enclaves  He  intends 
the  plan  to  be  one  of  -flexible  defense  "  That 
Is.  our  forces  would  reconnolter  extensively 
outside  their  enclaves,  would  send  out  pa- 
troU  everywhere,  and  when  they  find  the 
enemy  concentrating,  they  would  copter  out 
large  units  to  attack  the  enemy  and  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  initiative  against  our 
enclave*. 

The  trouble  with  this  definition  of  Oen 
Gavin's  plan  Is  that  It  describes  Just  about 
what  we  are  doing  now  Our  men  do  not 
roam  about  all  year  and  bivouac  wherever 
they  happen  to  find  themselves  at  night.  In 
fact,  they  sleep  most  nlghU  in  enclaves,  and 
they  keep  their  weapons  and  machinery  and 
hospitals  In  enclaves  And  they  go  out  from 
the  enclaves  to  flght  the  enemy  where  they 
find  him.  returning  to  the  enclaves  after- 
wards. So  the  enclave  plan  as  defined  by  Gen. 
Oavln  comes  near  to  being  Just  words  that 
signify  little. 

Apparently,  however.  Mr  Galbraith  means 
the  strategy  to  be  truly  and  completely  de- 
fensive. If  so.  the  mlUtary  flaws  In  his  pro- 


posal should  be  too  obvious  to  need  a  fresh 
rebuttal.  The  plan  abandons  the  Initiative 
to  the  enemy,  letting  him  choose  where  and 
when  and  In  what  force  battles  will  be 
fought  That  means  that  In  every  encounter 
he  will  be  In  superior  strength.  He  Is  already 
bringing  down  large  units,  and  with  our 
troops  pulled  back  Into  enclaves  he  will  be 
able  to  blast  us  with  much  bigger  forces. 

Important  details  are  different,  but  essen- 
tially the  Maglnot  line  In  World  War  11  and 
Dlenblenphu  In  the  French  colonial  war  In 
Indochina  were  Instances  of  enclave  strategy 
The  policy  means  higher  casualties  and  de- 
moralization  for  the   defenders 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  .^erlous  objec- 
tion to  the  enclave  plan  It  Ignores  the  reason 
we  entered  Into  a  land  war  In  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place 

The  President  did  not  decide  to  go  Into 
Vietnam  In  force  In  July  of  1965  Just  to  save 
South  Vietnam  If  unly  that  small  country 
were  at  stake  he  might  have  lmlt.ited  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  the  case  of  the  Hungarian 
rebellion  against  Moscow  In  1956.  he  might 
have  s.ild  that  the  risks  and  the  costs  are  too 
great  for  fo  small  a  stake 

The  prospect  the  President  faced  was  that 
If  South  Vietnam  went  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asl.^  would  follow  The  Communists 
were  advancing  In  Laos,  had  bent  Cambodia 
to  their  will,  had  announced  and  launched 
guerrilla  war  In  Thailand,  and  were  pouring 
arnvs  into  Indochina  In  order  to  try  to  seize 
that  country  In  the  fall  of  1965  None  of  this 
Is  domino  theorv-:   It  Is  domino  fact 

The  U  S  Intervention  In  Vietnam  tied  the 
Communists  down  and  halted  this  progres- 
sion of  disasters 

If  we  decided  now  to  draw  back  Into  coastal 
enclaves,  we  would  be  freeing  the  Commu- 
nists to  continue  their  advance  Inland  We 
would  be  abandoning  the  purp<5se  for  which 
we  intervened  In  time  the  alarm  of  the 
American  people  would  require  us  to  resume 
the  offensive;  but  now  the  fighting  would  be 
deep  inland  under  very  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances 

Our  present  policy  of  attrition  In  the  field, 
and  government-building  In  the  populated 
areas.  Is  slow  It  can  be  amended  and  Im- 
proved But  in  two  years  the  policy  has  at 
least  somewhat  changed  the  situation  for 
the  better  The  Communists  have  ceased 
winning  In  the  field,  and  a  viable  government 
Is  crystallizing  In  a  country  that  was  pure 
chaos  In  the  summer  of   1965 

No  one  likes  what  we  are  doing  Real  al- 
ternatives are  still  wanted.  But  Mr.  Gal- 
braith has  not  offered  one. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn  , 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of 
the  country.  The  editor,  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren.  Is  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
and  discriminating  observers  of  the 
American  and  world  scenes. 

On  July  6,  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  presented  some  ob- 
servations about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  administration  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obje?tion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  at  Vietnam  Anew 

As  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
takes  oH  for  still  another  visit  to  Vietnam, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
Vietnam  War 

Two  questions  face  the  Administration  at 
this  point. 

One   Is:    Should    we   Increase   the   number 


of  United  States  forces  there?  The  other:  Can 
we  increase  the  number  of  forces? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be 
found  In  political  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  means  assessment  not  only  of  the 
political  situation  within  the  United  States 
but  also  a  measuring  of  what  the  continued 
buUd-up  of  the  United  States  troops  In  Viet- 
nam Is  doing  to  our  political  objectives  there 
and  In  all  of  Asia. 

At  home,  this  means  mainly  a  Judgment  by 
President  Johnson  as  to  whether  a  step-up 
In  Vietnam  operations  at  this  time  will 
strengthen  the  Administration's  position 
with  the  voters  In  1968.  The  President  will 
have  to  weigh  the  cost  In  lives  which  United 
States  forces  now  are  experiencing — we  al- 
ready have  11.000  American  dead — and  the 
cash  cost — It  Is  now  estimated  at  70  million 
dollars  a  day — against  voter  reaction  to  an 
Increase  of  these  costs. 

On  this  last  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Presidents  popularity  has  declined 
steadily  with  past  increases  in  Vietnam  op- 
erations, but  rose  sharply  when  he  managed 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  Involvement 
In  the  Middle  East  war. 

Stepping  up  the  Vietnam  War  also  will 
mean  stepping  up  the  national  budget  and 
the  national  debt.  Defense  and  war  already 
are  taking  an  80-blliion-dollar  bite  out  of 
the  budget  each  year.  Congress  already  has 
Indicated  Its  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  auto- 
matically escalating  the  national  debt.  It 
nust  come  to  the  realization  soon  that  the 
major  reason  for  that  increase  Is  the  cost  of 
war  and  defense  and  the  extension  of  that 
kind  of  spending  into  the  future. 

On  the  question  of  what  effect  increased 
Involvement  will  have  on  Vietnam  and  Asia, 
we  must  depend  upon  reports  from  the  ob- 
servers who  have  been  there.  Last  Sunday 
Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Paas  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  who  have  won  Pulitzer  prizes  for 
their  work  In  Vietnam,  told  the  readers  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal  that  five  years  of 
war  have  not  begun  to  accomplish  what  the 
United  States  set  out  to  do  In  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  people  and  nation  are 
being  torn  apart  more  and  more  by  the 
conflict  without  promise  of  achieving  any- 
thing like  democracy  there  even  if  a  military 
victory  should  be  achieved  some  time  in  the 
long  future. 

There  were  great  expectations  for  the 
popular  elections  which  are  scheduled  there 
now  in  September.  Those  elections  may  give 
more  clues  to  how  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
feel  about  the  war,  the  government  which 
the  United  States  Is  supporting  and,  perhaps, 
even  about  the  United  States.  The  elections, 
however,  will  have  to  be  weighed  carefully, 
for  the  antics  of  the  Ky  Government  there 
already  have  indicated  that  we  liave  failed 
even  to  make  It  possible  to  get  a  true  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  people  at  the 
ballot  boxes. 

On  this  page  today  The  Commercial  Appeal 
begins  a  series  of  two  articles  by  Guy  North- 
rop, chief  editorial  writer  for  this  newspaper, 
who  has  Just  returned  from  a  seminar  on 
China  and  Vietnam  at  Stanford  University. 
From  his  reports  and  from  the  reports  of 
others  one  must  conclude  that  the  United 
States  Is  running  grave  risks  by  Its  increas- 
ing involvement  In  Vietnam. 

If  more  troops  are  to  be  sent  there  now, 
there  Is  fairly  general  agreement,  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  reserves  will  be  required.  This  will 
be  necessary  because  the  Army  Is  suffering 
already  from  a  serious  shortage  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  helicopter  pilots  and  ex- 
perienced lieutenants,  captains  and  even 
majors  This  will  mean  further  sapping  our 
military  strength  In  Europe  and  our  forces 
in  the  United  States  which  have  been  held 
in  readiness  for  an  emergency  such  as  the 
Mideast  war  might  have  caused. 

The  danger,  then,  is  that  the  United  States 
is  putting  so  much  into  Vietnam  for  so  Uttle 
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result  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
posed for  aggression  whenever  Moscow  or 
Peking  decide  they  want  to  move. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Is  being  mouse- 
trapped. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  original  Idea 
that  Communist  China  poses  a  world  threat 
was  wTong.  The  question  is,  are  we  meeting 
that  threat  in  the  best  possible  way  by  con- 
tinued eecalatlon  of  the  Vietnamese  War? 
The  demonstration  of  China's  nuclear  threat 
in  the  high-flown  test  of  the  H-bomb  should 
be  a  major  factor  in  reassessing  our  entire 
Far  East  policy.  A  victory  in  Vietnam  will  not 
prove  a  defense  against  that  kind  of  power 
and  certainly  not  a  deterrent. 

From  all  indications,  the  task  facing  Sec- 
retary McNamara  as  he  visits  Vietnam  again 
is  not  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  expand  the 
war  there,  but  rather  how  to  consolidate 
what  small  gains  we  may  have  achieved  so 
that  we  can  be  an  effective  force  in  all  areas 
of  the  world  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  MEANING  OP  THE  FOURTH  OF 

JULY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  these  days  of  supersophisticated 
activities,  which  are  designed  by  large 
numbers  of  grouf>s  to  make  simple  patri- 
otism appear  out  of  date,  it  is  good  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  to  review  all  that  Independence  Etey 
and  independence  itself  means  to  us  as 
Americans. 

Such  an  assessment  was  done  quite 
effectively  by  the  Wheeling  News-Reg- 
ister, of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  its  July  4 
editorial,  "The  Land  We  Love." 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
an  editorial  in  the  July  3  issue  of  the 
Martinsburg  Journal,  of  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  entitled  "A  Debt  to  the  Past." 

The  Herald-Dispatch,  of  Huntington, 
W,  Va.,  also  carried  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial,  commenting  on  the  column, 
"We  Have  Abandoned  Our  Symbols,"  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  stressing  that  so- 
called  activists  are  today  weakening  the 
very  form  of  government  which  has  pro- 
vided their  freedom,  whereas  all  too 
many  citizens  are  indifferent  to  the  ero- 
sion occurring  in  our  national  fervor  for 
the  cause  of  independence.  This  edito- 
rial, "It's  Quite  a  Document,  Really," 
and  the  column  by  Kilpatrick  were  car- 
ried side  by  side  in  the  July  4  issue  of  the 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  and  state 
a  strong  call  for  greater  respect  for  our 
s>Tnbols  of  freedom. 

I  believe  many  of  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  find  that  these  editorials  articu- 
late well  our  own  feelings  on  this  score. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  the  Kilpatrick  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper editorials  and  column  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
July  4.  1967) 
The  Land  We  Love 

On  tills  Independence  Day  we  suppose  that 
most  Americans  will  find  little  time  to  look 
back  at  whence  this  Nation  sprang.  We  are 
so  busy  with  our  personal  pleasures  that  what 
is  past  is  past  and  sometimes  even  the  future 
doesn't  concern  us  much.  It  would  seem  that 
we  live  in  an  era  that  worships  only  the 
present.  Too  bad  because  there  is  so  much  to 
be  learned  from  history. 

There  is  for  example  the  urgent  need  for 


Americans  to  understand  that  while  this  Na- 
tion was  bom  In  rebellion,  the  rebels  of  1776 
cannot  at  all  be  compared  with  today's  ad- 
vocates of  "direct  action"  which  plague  our 
land  with  stress  and  conflict.  True  It  Is  we 
had  a  Boston  Tea  Party  but  that  affair  was 
staged  by  men  who  were  not  represented  In 
the  British  Parliament.  That  makes  quite  a 
difference. 

Either  because  they  are  Ignorant  of  this 
Nation's  history  or  choose  to  Ignore  basic 
truth,  the  so-called  "activists"  of  today  are 
weakening  the  very  form  of  government 
which  has  provided  their  freedom.  Uncon- 
trolled license  simply  kills  liberty.  Thus  there 
Is  ample  cause  for  concern  with  the  tempest 
of  anarchy  which  plagues  America. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  American  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  someone  asked 
Benjamin  Franklin,  "What  Is  this  kind  and 
form  of  our  new  government?" 

Mr.  Franklin  replied,  "A  republic — if  you 
can  keep  It." 

On  this  Independence  Day  Americans 
should  ponder  those  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  There  have  been  other  republics 
which  have  failed,  even  powerful  and  Influ- 
ential ones.  Recall  how  one  day  Rome  held 
sway  over  the  world  from  Britain  to  Egypt. 
Its  legions,  behind  the  eagle  standard,  were 
long  Invincible.  Its  wealth  was  beyond  com- 
prehension. But  Rome  Is  no  more. 

A  republic  can  only  be  constituted  by  a 
representative  system  of  the  people.  Thus  we 
can  act  only  through  our  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  not  through  direct  mass  ac- 
tion. We  caimot  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands  or  choose  to  obey  only  certain  laws^' 

Recall  for  a  moment  what  did  happen  in 
ancient  Rome  when  disregard  for  law  became 
a  way  of  life.  Ferdinand  Lot  writes,  "To 
harshness  and  dishonesty  were  added  venal- 
ity and  peculation.  Everyone  stole."  And 
J.  H.  Breasted  In  "Ancient  Times"  writes, 
"Life  and  property  were  nowhere  safe;  tur- 
bulence, robbery  and  murder  were  every- 
where." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  not  gone 
too  far  down  the  road  which  led  Rome  to 
her  final  collapse.  Pray  too  that  our  people 
have  not  become  so  distressed  and  discour- 
aged with  current  trends  that  they  believe 
themselves  alone  and  helpless.  The  voice  of 
the  people  again  must  be  heard  In  this  land 
we  love  for  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  lawabldlng, 
decent  and  deeply  spiritual  people.  All  that 
is  required  of  them  Is  to  shake  off  thelr 
lethargy  and  exercise  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  use  of  the  ballot. 

PYom  a  hot,  steamy  Philadelphia  In  late 
June  1776,  John  Adams  wrote  his  wife  that 
when  the  day  of  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  arrives  It  "ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with- 
shows,  with  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bon- 
fires, and  lUtimlnatlons  from  one  end  of  this 
continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, forever  more." 

There  probably  Is  a  need  for  patriotism  as 
expressed  by  John  Adams,  but  patriotism  is 
more  than  flag-waving  and  bonfires  and  pa- 
rades. Patriotism  is  the  tranquil  and  steady 
dedication  of  a  lifetime. 

[From    the    Martinsburg    (W. Va.)    Journal, 

July  3, 19671 

A  Debt  to  the  Past 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  ago  to- 
morrow a  brave  band  of  patriots  took  one  of 
the  boldest  actions  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind in  formally  approving  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  forever  severed  our 
ties  from  the  government  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  here  today  and  say  "so 
what"  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  men  who  took  this  Irrevocable  step  were 
not  only  pinning  their  fortunes  but  their 
very  lives  upon  the  successful  outcome  of  a 
military   venture   which   must   go   down   in 


history  as  one  of  the  longest  shots  imagin- 
able. 

If  the  rugged  and  ragged  little  band  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Washington  had 
failed,  then  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  would  undoubtedly  have 
died  as  traitors  to  the  king.  It  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  this  volunteer  and  misfit  army  could 
successfully  challenge  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  then  the  mightiest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Some  will  say  we  were  lucky  that  the 
British  were  having  their  troubles  at  home, 
that  King  George  didn't  really  care  too  much 
about  losing  these  miserable  colonies,  that 
JFYance  decided  to  help  us  but  too  much 
combined  to  make  for  a  winning  cause  to 
believe  It  could  have  been  all  luck.  We  prefer 
to  think  that  there  was  considerable  inter- 
vention of  Divine  Providence  on  our  side. 

If  we  accept  this  Idea  of  Divine  Providence 
being  with  us,  then  we  must  also  accept  a 
great  responsibility  forever  to  see  that  this 
support  of  Divine  Providence  was  not  mis- 
placed. In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  present 
and  future  generations  to  see  that  the  United 
States  of  America  remains  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 

[From    the    Huntington    (W.    Va.)     Herald-  - 
Dispatch,  July  4,  1967) 
It's  Quite  a  Document,  Really 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today  James  Kil- 
patrick suggests  we  have  abandoned  our 
symbols,  almost  nothing  stirs  patriotism. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  on  Independence 
Day  Is  to  refresh  our  memories.  It's  quite  a 
document  we  celebrate  today.  The  world 
has  seen  nothing  like  it  then  or  now. 

The  purjxKe  of  the  Declaration  is  set  forth 
in  the  first  paragraph — a  striking  sentence,  in 
which  simplicity  of  statement  Is  combined 
with  what  historians  have  called  "urbane 
solemnity  of  manner"  and  "haunting 
cadence"  which  is  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Jefferson's  best  writing.  Recall  this: 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands,  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station,  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
resi>ect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  the  separation." 

No  nation  before  had  begun  with  such 
a  political  philosophy.  Before  setting  down 
specific  grievances  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  a  philosophy  was  set  forth  upon 
which  the  case  of  the  colonies  could  solidly 
rest. 

This  amazing  philosophy,  which  affirms  the 
right  of  a  people  to  establish  and  even  over- 
turn its  own  government,  is  formulated  In 
the  first  part  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Declaration : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  i>eople  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  affect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness." 

Having  presented  their  case,  and  having 
formulated  a  philosophy  of  government,  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  had  but  one 
choice ; 

"We  therefore  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress 
assembled  and  appealing  to  the  supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
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Intanttons  do  In  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  or  these  colonies 
■olemnly  publish  and  declare — 

"That  th«a«  united  colooiea  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  bo  free  and  independent  itatea; 
that  they  are  ab«ol»ed  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  Brltlah  crown;  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  U  and  ought  to  be  totally  dUaolved; 
and  that  aa  free  and  independent  atatee  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war.  conclude  peace, 
contract  alllancea,  estabUah  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acta  and  things,  which  inde- 
pendent atatea  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  thla  declaration,  with  a  Arm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes   and   our   sacred    honor  " 

So  remarkable  is  the  document  we  cele- 
brate today.  It  has  room  for  the  militant 
patriot '^and  the  chronic,  professional  dis- 
senter. It  provide*  for  those  Tor  whom  love 
of  country  la  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and  for 
those  whom  President  Johnson  calls  the 
cuasers  and  the  doubters.'  The  rights  of  both 
are  protected  under  Its  freedoms 

We  have  quoted  only  briefly.  We  suggest 
that  aa  part  of  your  celebration  today  you 
take  time  to  reread  ic  for  yourself  You  may 
be  amazed  at  how  refreshing  the  Declaration 
still  la.  Tou  might  even  recapture  some  of 
Its  spirit. 

[Prom    the    Huntington    fW     Va  i     Herald- 
Dispatch.  July  4.  1967) 
VTs   Hat>   Abanduneo   Oi  b    Symbols 
(By  James  J  Kllpatrick) 
For  moet  Americans    the   Fourth   of   July 
long   alBce   has    lost    Its    patriotic    meaning 
There  will  be  some  rallies  to<lay    but  crowds 
win  Xsm  thin.  A  few  nags  will  fty  on  drowsy 
residential  streets    Now   and   then   a   couple 
of  sinful  firecrackers  will  punctuate  the  quiet 
Mostly,  It  will  be  beach,  tjeer  and  barbecue, 
and  b«ck  to  work  tomorrow 

It  Is  foolish  to  preach  sermons  on  the 
topic.  Man  can  no  more  be  scolded  Into  be- 
ing patriotic  than  he  can  be  cajoled  Into  be- 
ing lorable.  Tou  feel  the^e  things,  or  you 
don't.  Many  persons  with  an  abiding  love  for 
their  country  have  no  par.icular  love  for 
hlatory.  It  U  not  necessary  to  wave  a  flag 
today  to  prove  a  point 

All  the  same.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  these  days  to  the 
American  Revolution,  and  to  the  human  be- 
ings we  tend  to  Identify  most  closely  with  it 
For  this  was  a  revolution  unlike  other  revo- 
lutions. The  men  who  led  It  were  attractive 
and  Interesting  perv)nj! — men  of  substance. 
men  of  learning,  men  of  quality 

One  thinks  of  revoUulon.s.  late  and  .soon 
The  French  Revolution,  and  the  BastlUe 
stormed;  the  Ruselan  Revolution,  and  a  tat- 
tered mob  at  the  Winter  Palace:  revolutions 
in  Africa  and  South  Amertcti.  Castro's  shirt- 
less ones.  In  the  famUiar  pattern  revolutions 
breed  in  human  misery  They  are  the  des- 
perate adventures  of  outs  who  seek  to  get  In 
The  objects  may  be  spiritual  In  part,  but  they 
are  mo«tIy  material:  In  the  eyes  of  the  lead- 
ership, a  lore  of  liberty  Is  weighed  by  a  love 
for  power,  for  treasure,  for  land  It  Is  not 
aristocracy  alone  that  must  be  overthrown. 
but  In  Carlyles  phrase  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  Moneybag  " 

None  of  this  was  true  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, reflecting  the  many-faceted  man  who 
was  Its  principal  author.  Is  a  diamond 
strangely  cut.  It  tieglns  with  poetry,  leaps 
Into  legalisms,  flies  briefly  into  hyperbole, 
and  winds  up  In  the  flne-honed  phrases  of 
contract  law  But  the  first  grievances  to  be 
recited  are  not  grievances  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  King  had  "refused  his  assent"  to 
certain  laws;  he  had  utterly  neglected  to 
attend"  to  otljer  laws,  and  he  had  "refused 
to  pass"  atUI  more  laws  He  had  dissolved 
legtslatnrss.    discouraged    immigration,    ob- 


structed the  administration  of  Justice,  and 
"sent  hither  swarms  of  offlcera  to  harass  our 
people  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

True,  the  Declaration  gties  on  to  accuse  the 
Crown  of  having  'plundered  our  seas,  rav- 
ished our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people  "  Mercenaries 
were  on  their  way  to  complete  those  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tryanny  that  already 
had  been  marked  by  "cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  In  the  most  barbarous 
ages"  But  these  two  or  three  sentences  to 
one  side,  the  Declaration  Is  a  model  of  law- 
yerly  restraint. 

The  fact  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  were  not  '  oppre.ssed  "  by  the 
standards  of  their  day  or  of  ours  Many  of 
the  signers,  far  from  having  nothing  to  lose, 
in  truth  had  everything  to  loae  Francis 
Lewis,  William  Floyd,  and  I-ewls  Morris,  all 
of  New  York,  had  great  est.ites  on  Long  Is- 
land; they  saw  their  property  plundered  and 
their  f.imllies  imprisoned  .^rth^lr  Mlddleton 
of  South  Carolina.  Carter  Braxton  of  Vir- 
ginia. George  Clymer  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Carroll  of  Marv-land.  Richard  Stock- 
ton of  New  Jersey— all  were  men  of  wealth 
md  position.  They  were  not  firebrand  con- 
spirators or  barefoot  peasante  In  the  homely 
word,  now  out  of  fashion,  they  were  patriots 
Otir  schools  no  longer  teach  their  stories 
Who  tod.iv  has  he.ird  of  Caesar  Rodney'  He 
was  dying  by  Inches  of  cancer  that  had  eaten 
half  his  face  awav.  but  he  r')de  80  miles 
through  a  storm  so  that  Delaware's  vote 
could  be  cast  for  independence  Stephen 
Hoplclns.  the  flghtlng  Quaker  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, signed  with  a  hand  that  shook  with 
palsy  Thomas  Nels on.  In  Virginia  learned 
that  British  troops  had  t.»ken  refuge  In  his 
beautiful  home  Give  me  the  cannon."  he 
said.   ,ind  pulled  the  lanyard 

Why  did  tiiey  do  it?  It  was  because  p<jlltl- 
cal  libfrty  and  personal  freedom  had  mean- 
ings then  that  men  have  mislaid  today  The 
founding  fiithers  ached  for  Independence, 
dreimed  of  it  died  for  it  In  our  own  time, 
a  new  bureaucracy  sends  forth  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people:  once  again,  a 
distant  power  lavs  down  inhnlte  regulations 
for  the  purp<«e  of  fatiguing  the  people  Into 
compllince  with  them  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence wanes 

And  that  is  the  only  purpose  In  regretting 
our  neglect  of  the  glorious  Fourth  The  day 
lymbolizes  i  spirit  worth  preserving:  and  a 
nation  that  abandons  Its  outw.ird  symbols 
so-iner  or  later  risks  the  loss  of  inner  graoe 


FIRST    ANNIVERSARY   OP 
MEDICARE 

Mr  MtGEE  Mr  President,  the  medi- 
care program  recently  passed  Its  fli'st 
anniversary  Its  first  year,  while  not  per- 
fect, has  represented  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  that  19  million  American 
people  weio  put  under  a  program  entirely 
ne-A-  and  without  the  chaos  which  many 
doubters  had  predicted. 

Columnist  Marquis  Chllds  toolt  note  of 
this  achievemeiU  in  a  coltunn  which  ap- 
peared last  week  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  newspapers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.s<'nt  that  Mr  Child.!'  column  be  printed 
in  tiie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MCOItAtE  »   YtA«      A   HaTPY    BlSrHOAT 

By  M.irquls  Childsi 
.\t  lea.'Jt  two  cheers  should  go  up  for  the 
anniversary  J'lst  past  Medicare  Is  one  year 
old  and.  despite  some  delays  and  dlsloca- 
tlorui  It  has  been  instituted  with  remarkable 
success    To   put    19   million   people   under   a 


program  entirely  new  to  American  medical 
practice  and  resisted  by  a  large  part  of  the 
orgarUzed  medical  profession  as  a  socialist 
Intrusion  on  the  free  way  of  life  was  no 
small  task.  As  President  Johnson  has  said, 
this  Is  the  greatest  single  civilian  under- 
taking since  World  War  n. 

Small  wonder  that  Social  Security  Com- 
mlseloner  Robert  M.  Ball  Is  proud  of  what 
he  and  his  staff  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. His  report  on  the  first  12  months  bulges 
with  Impressive  statistics — 4  million  persons 
for  in-patlent  hospital  services:  $2  4  billion 
paid  to  hospitals  for  these  services:  25  mil- 
lion doctor  bills  for  which  $640  million  was 
paid  out. 

The  gloom  and  dcx>m  opponents  of  Medi- 
care predicted  that  so  many  people  over  65 
would  rush  to  the  hospitals  for  free  service 
that  hospital  care  would  inevitably  break 
down.  This  has  not  happened.  The  expected 
increase  has  been  within  reasonable  limits, 
according  to  Ball  There  has  been  a  15  to  20 
per  cent  Increase  In  hospital  use  by  those 
qualifying  under  Medicare  but  this  has  re- 
sulted In  leas  than  a  5  per  cent  Increase  In 
tol.il  hospital  use 

The  President  with  his  extraordinary  ca- 
pa-Uy  for  spreading  his  Interest  far  and  wide, 
together  with  his  driving  energy,  has  helped 
to  nurse  the  program  along.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  bnng  into  active  cooperation 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
socUllou.  that  had  fought  Medicare.  Under 
his  direction  Social  Security  contracted  with 
Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield  and  27  commercial 
Insurance  companies  to  administer  both  the 
hospital    and   the   doctors   service   phases 

Not  the  least  of  the  achievement  Is  the 
Integration  of  the  hoepltals  as  required  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  before  they  could  benefit 
from  Medicare.  Of  6650  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  only  146  cannot  qualify.  Of  the 
latter  43  are  In  Mlsslslsppl.  21  In  Alabama 
and  the  rest  scattered  throughout  the  South. 
This  Is  a  revolution  In  custom  and  be- 
havior. Blacks  and  whites  share  rooms  In 
Southern  hospit.ils.  Where  Negro  doctors 
qualify   they  serve  on  hospital  staffs. 

At  the  start  of  Medicare  delays  in  the  re- 
payment to  Individuals  for  what  they  had 
paid  out  to  doctors,  unwilling  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  directly  from  So- 
cial Security,  caused  hardships.  Older  people 
on  small  incomes  had  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  these  obligations  while  they  waited 
often  for  months  to  be  reimbursed.  Ball  says 
that  the  w;Utlng  time  has  now  been  reduced 
to  days  instead  of  weeks  In  virtually  every 
state  There  are  stll!  problems  In  administer- 
ing certain  outpatient  phases  of  Medicare, 
with  the  need  perhaps  to  make  minor 
changes  In  the  law. 

With  these  minor  qualifications  the  over- 
whelming fact  Is  that  nUlllons  of  Americans 
are  getting  quality  medical  care,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time  la  their  lives.  They 
are  getting  It  as  a  right  grounded  In  the 
Social  Security  System  and  not.  as  the  .Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  would  have  It  in 
Its  swing  toward  reaction,  as  a  privilege  Nor 
Is  there  evidence  that  the  program  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  splrallng  costs 
ul  medical  care. 

Pride  of  achievement  to  one  side,  when 
me :isured  against  need  this  Is  a  small  revolu- 
tion Indeed.  Sargent  Shrlver  produced  the 
other  dav  appalling  figures  to  show  how  in 
affluent  America  with  the  highest  medical 
st.uid.irds  in  the  world  roughly  one-third  of 
the  Nation  has  little  or  no  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

Two  black  marks  on  the  record  point  this 
up  One  U  the  high  pri_>portlon  of  rejections 
in  the  draft  for  physical  reasons  The  second 
is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality 
In  the  C  S.  stands  seventh  or  eighth  in  the 
list  of  nations,  below  countries  with  far  more 
scarce  resources. 

It  was  no  long  In  coming,  with  Harry  Tru- 
man  denounced  as  a   dangerous  radical  for 
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daring  to  propose  It.  thai  Medicare  must 
seem  the  successlul  end  of  the  road  rather 
than  merely  a  beginning.  The  pinch  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietn.im  and  the  threat 
of  a  big  government  deficit,  together  with 
the  increasingly  conservative  temper  of  Con- 
gress, seems  to  put  a  period  to  any  further 
advance.  Shrlver  Is  battling  to  save  his  pov- 
erty program  from  destruction  with  the  odds 
against  him. 

Yet  Medicare  proved  what  can  be  done. 
And  history  has  shown  that  revolutions  can 
rarely  be  checked  in  mid-course. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
great  work  which  is  being  done  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people  by  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Everj-  Member  of  the  Senate  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  ever-growing  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  dealing  with  the  fantastic  growth  in 
mail  volume.  I  am  convinced  that  Larry 
O'Brien  has  organized  the  postal  service 
in  the  last  2  years  to  identify  these  prob- 
lems more  accurately  than  ever  before  in 
the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  been  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  certain  positive 
means  of  dealing  with  these  unprece- 
dented problems  which  their  increasing 
use  of  the  mails  has  caused. 

But  beyond  his  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities as  Postmaster  General,  Larry 
O'Brien  continues  to  serve  the  American 
people  in  extraordinary  fashion  as  the 
President's  legislative  expediter  and 
adviser. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  familiar 
with  Mr.  O'Brien's  contributions  to  their 
Government.  He  was  in  our  State  to 
make  the  dedicatory  address  at  the  new 
Tulsa  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building. 
As  would  be  expected,  he  did  a  superb 
job. 

The  measure  of  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  accomplishment  on  this  par- 
ticular mission  for  the  President  can  be 
gained  by  noting  an  editorial  published 
after  his  visit  in  the  Tulsa  World,  a  news- 
paper often  highly  critical  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

To  empha.size  my  admiration  and  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  O'Brien's  labors  both  as 
Postmaster  General  and  as  an  eflQcient 
and  loyal  member  of  a  great  administra- 
tive team.  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

At  the  same  time,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  remarks 
at  the  Tulsa  dedication,  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
RncoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  rcmaiks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

Loyal  to  the  Boss 

Ifj  net  hard  to  understand  why  Larry 
OBricn.  the  US.  postmaster  general,  has 
l;e;n  described  In  the  highest  terms  of  affec- 
tion by  two  Presidents — the  late  John  F, 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  his  series  of  appearances  In  Tulsa  last 
week— meeting  the  press,  dedicating  the  new 
poEtoffice  and  firing  up  local  Democrate — 
O'Brien   showed   a   deep   personal   loyalty   to 


both  of  the  men  he  has  worked  for  at  the 
White  House. 

He  Is  known  as  the  last  of  the  "Irish  Ma- 
fia"— one  of  the  close-in  groups  around 
President  Kennedy — for  all  the  others  have 
departed  since  L.B.J,  'took  over  the  office. 
O'Brien  Is  a  professional  politician,  and  proud 
of  it,  and  he  has  found  satisfaction  In  car- 
rying on  under  the  Johnson  administration. 

His  attachment  is  more  than  personal;  he 
regards  the  work  of  the  Administration  as  a 
cause  worthy  of  a  man's  best  efforts.  He  also 
feels  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  wrongly 
maligned  by  some  of  his  critics — and  doesn't 
hesitate  to  defend  the  President  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  who  knows  the  story  from  the 
Inside. 

Regardless  of  how  we  feel  about  some  of 
the  Administration's  programs,  we  have  to 
respect  Larry  O'Brien  for  his  loyalty  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  sincere  unyielding  devotion 
to  the  men  he  has  served  in  Washington. 

Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.    O'Brien,    at    the    Dedication    op    the 
Tulsa    Post   Office    and   Federal    Office 
Building,   Tulsa,   Okla.,   June  23,    1967 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  my  friend  and  one 
of  America's  great  statesmen,  Senator  Mike 
Monroney,     and     the     other     distinguished 
guests  here  today  for  this  notable  occasion. 
This    new    Post    Office    and    Federal    Office 
Building  represents  an  Investment  of  well 
over  $8   million  and   reflects  continued  co- 
operation between  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  space  In  this  building  will  be  used  by 
several    government   agencies,   thus   making 
the  building  a  new  center  of  Federal  activity 
in  this  area.  More  Important,  it  symbolizes 
and    Is   tangible   evidence   of   the  health   of 
Tulsa's  economy. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  com- 
munity effort  have  gone  Into  this  project  and 
I  know,  from  a  number  of  conversations 
with  Senator  Monroney,  Senator  Harris,  and 
members  of  your  House  delegation,  that  this 
project  has  enlisted  the  personal  concern  of 
your  very  able  Members  of  Congress,  all  of 
whom  realize  that  better  postal  service  In 
Tulsa  win  help  Improve  service  throughout 
the  entire  State.  This  Is  a  proud  day  for  us, 
and  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Monroney  for 
Inviting  me  here  today  to  share  In  this  dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

Senator  Monroney,  as  you  well  know.  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  This  Committee  brings 
to  Its  Chairman  not  headUnes,  not  the  glare 
of  publicity,  but  rather  enormous  demands 
on  his  time,  mountains  of  hard,  detailed 
work  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 
And  to  that  Chairmanship  Senator  Mon- 
roney has  brought  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
a  diligence  In  pursuit  of  the  public  Interest 
and,  above  all.  a  spirit  of  objectivity  and 
Independence.  Everyone  who  knows  Mike 
Monroney  In  Washington  knows  what  you 
know  here  in  Oklahoma — that  here  Is  a  man 
who  serves  one  interest  and  one  interest 
only :  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  the  Nation.  He  Is  beholden  to  no  man. 
He  recognizes  no  special  Interests. 

Yes,  Mike  is  a  no-nonsense  chairman.  But 
he  has  to  be  to  achieve  his  aim — which  Is 
better  postal  service  for  you  here  In  Okla- 
homa and  for  all  Americans.  He  fights  hard 
to  Improve  the  postal  service.  His  personal 
Interest  and  encouragement  have  resulted  In 
a  great  increase  In  the  air  transportation  of 
mall,  and  many  other  postal  Innovations  are 
directly  rooted  In  his  close  association  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Senator  Monroney  Is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  passes 
on  postal  funds.  Since  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  has  parallel  responsibilities  on  the 
House  side,  where  appropriations  measures 
are  formed,  these  two  men  together  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  postal  service. 
Their    vision,    their   knowledge,    experience, 


and  sjTnpathetlc  understanding  are  simply 
vital  If  we  are  to  function  effectively.  Cer- 
tainly, they  have,  year  after  year,  hammered 
out  budgets  that  combine  the  greatest  possi- 
ble economy  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
Improved  service.  In  Senator  Monroney  and 
Congressman  Steed  you  are  blessed  with  a 
powerful  team  fighting  and  working  to  safe- 
guard and  strengthen  the  nation's  greatest 
communications  resource:  your  postal  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  restless,  ever  changing  world  In 
which  we  live,  the  word  "explosion"  Is  more 
and  more  frequently  used  to  describe  cur- 
rent events.  There  Is  the  threat  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, and  the  number  of  nations  now 
holding  In  their  hands  the  H-bomb  has  In- 
creased to  four.  There  Is  the  population  ex- 
plosion. In  which  nations  such  as  India  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  find  them- 
selves overwhelmed,  their  productivity  in- 
creases absorbed  by  ever  new  legions  of  hun- 
gry mouths.  There  is  the  violence  explosion, 
for  which  our  crime  statistics  form  the  fever 
chart. 

But,  from  my  desk  In  Washington,  the  ex- 
plosion that  most  Immediately  concerns  me 
is  the  "information  explosion."  Years  back  a 
leader  of  another  nation  threatened  to  bury 
us.  Well,  It  often  seems  that  we  are  going 
to  bury  ourselves,  not  with  nuclear  fall-out, 
but  with  piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  paper. 
This  blizzard  of  paper  Is  produced  by  the 
most  dynamic  economy  In  the  world. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  about  $763 
billion. 

We  are  in  the  76th  month  of  unprecedented 
economic  prosperity. 

Our  Index  of  industrial  production  Is 
about  155  per  cent  of  what  It  was  back  In 
1957  to  1959. 

Personal  income  rose  to  $614  billion  a  year 
as  of  last  month.     - 

We  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted per  citizen  Is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8.  More  Americans  are  going  to  school 
than  ever  before.  And  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  are  pouring  almost  $30 
billion  into  education,  more  than  twice  the 
entire  national  Income  of  Spain  and  70  psr 
cent  of  the  entire  income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  h^s 
more  people  earning  more  and  learning  more 
than  at  any  time  in  Its  history — or  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  that  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affluence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning. 

For  tills  rising  standard  has  produced  the 
"Information  explosion"  with  its  fall-out  of 
paper.  And  much  of  this  jjaper  Is  moving 
through  the  mails.  The  mall  statistics,  my 
friends,  are  almost  staggering. 

Back  a  century  ago  the  average  mall  patron 
wrote  six  letters  a  year;  now  the  figure  Is  403 
a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
the  country,  and  will  soon  reach  415.  And.  of 
course,  we  have  almost  200  million  Americans 
compared  to  36  million  In  1867. 

As  a  result  right  now — this  year — we  are 
moving  80  billion  pieces  of  mail.  During  the 
last  Christmas  Holiday  period  alone  the  Post 
Office  Department  delivered  as  much  mall 
as  Is  handled  in  Prance  all  year. 

How  do  we  keep  from  being  smothered  by 
this  deluge  of  mall? 

How  do  we  reduce  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  mall 
service  to  our  society? 

The  really  enormous  increase  In  mall  vol- 
ume places  us  In  ^  new  dimension.  Old  ways 
of  thought,  old  methods  simply  will  not  cope 
with  this  problem.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that 
right  now  your  Post  Office  is  In  Its  third 
period  of  development. 

The  first  such  period  was  when  Benjamin 
PrankUn  established  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  This  was  the  period  of  or- 
ganization. 
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The  Becond  period  wis  when  President 
Lincoln'!  Po«tma»ter  Qeneral.  Montgomery 
Blair,  pAved  the  way  for  the  Unlversivl  Postal 
Union,  and  eatabllahed  free  city  mall  delivery. 
ttae  moa»j  order  «ystem  and  the  railway 
postal  ••nrlc*.  TlUa  waa  the  penud  of  ezten- 
tion. 

Th*  third  period  coincides  with  the  1960  s 
To  m— t  tbM  growing  strain  on  our  postal 
communloatloos  system,  we  are  moving  Into 
a  maaalve  progri«m  of  mechanized  mall 
handling. 

My  first  official  visit  to  a  post  office  In 
November.  1865.  was  symbolic  of  our  entry 
Into  the  third  stage,  the  period  of  the  postal 
industrial  revolution  The  occ.ision  w^s  the 
unveUlnc  of  a  new  mail  handling  machine  a 
device  that  reads  ZIP  Coded  addresses  elec- 
tronically, and  then  sorta  the  null  by  the 
numbere.  This  is  only  one  c.f  m^ny  new 
tnachlDCS  now  in  our  arsenal  ol  mech.inlzed 
mall  Harwiiing  Instruments. 

Also  symbolic  of  this  third  stage  of  devel- 
opment U  the  fact  that  posUl  research. 
hitherto  a  stepchild,  has  t\t  last  been  recog- 
nized aa  the  seed-bed  of  future  progress,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Post 
Ofllce  I>epartment  we  have  an  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. As  far  as  the  status  of  research  and 
development  la  concerned,  this  puts  us  about 
where  General  Motors  and  DuPont  were  40 
years  ago — but  at  least  the  step  has  been 
taken,  and  we  look  confidently  forward  to 
an  acceleration  of  progress  in  this  vital  area 
A  third  aspect  of  our  {>ostal  Industry  rev- 
olution la  that  we  have  now  established 
one  of  the  greatest  networks  of  electronic 
information  gathering  in  the  world  Through 
automatic  data  processing  your  postal  serv- 
ice soon  will  have  a  kind  of  radar  that  will 
permit  ua  to  see  where  we  are  going,  and 
where  the  rocks  and  shoals  are  that  we 
should  be  avoiding. 

Thus,  the  answer  to  better  mall  service 
Ilea  not  alone  in  hiring  more  post<il  em- 
ployees .  .  .  though  our  postal  force  grows 
each  year. 

The  answer  does  lie  in  giving  these  dedi- 
cated employees  the  finest  tools  and  facili- 
ties available  so  that  they  achieve  their  full 
productivity  .  .  .  and  so  that  you  can  get 
your  mall  on  time 

President  Johnson  h.is  gl.en  me  a  man- 
date to  achieve  this  end   He  has  told  me 

"I  have  aald  in  the  past,  and  I  repeat  now. 
that  I  want  you  to  provide  this  country  with 
the  finest  mall  service  it  has  ever  known, 
while  managing  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
eftlclently  and  prudently.  I  want  you  to  ex- 
plore all  the  techniques  available  to  mod- 
ernize our  postal  service  and  make  certain 
that  tbey  are  being  used  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  the  best  postal  system 
In  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  taxpayer." 

This  Is  the  President  s  order  to  me.  and  I 
want  the  people  of  Tulsa  to  know  that  I  in- 
tend to  carry  out  that  order.  Certainly  with 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Senator  Monroney  and 
Representative  3teed  as  Chairmen  of  Senate 
and  House  Committees  deeply  concerned  with 
postal  matters,  we  have  a  powerful  construc- 
tive force  at  work. 

My  friends,  the  Post  OflRce  Department  Is 
a  precious  Instrument  of  education  and  de- 
mocracy. It  U  the  most  public  and  the  moat 
private  form  of  communication  known  to 
man.  It  Is  the  most  public  because  any  man. 
woman,  or  child  can  mall  a  letter  It  Is  the 
most  private  because  flrst-class  mall  is  as 
safe  from  prying  eyes  as  your  own  homes  It 
takes  a  court  order  to  open  a  letter — and  the 
courts  have  to  be  g^lven  a  mighty  good  rea- 
son. This  Post  Office  of  ours  Is  something  we 
should  be  proud  of  It  has  bound  together 
a  diverse  and  enormous  nation  with  chains 
of  paper. 

And  let  me  add  that  a  building,  no  matter 
bow  well  designed  and  constructed,  is  simply 
m  beglnnlog — It  is  an  Inert  thing  of  brick  and 


mortar    For  It  takes  people,  gmd  people,  to 
turn  that  be.^lnnlng  luU)  achievement 

I  know  that  we  are  fortunate  in  the  caliber 
of  pobt.il  employees  who  will  assure  that 
achievement  In  your  postal  staff.  Tulsa  has 
outsumding  and  dedhated  public  servanu 
You  know  without  my  reminding  you  how 
hard  and  how  well  these  good  people  work  to 
move  your  mail 

It  Is  a  ple.i.sure  to  turn  thU  post  olJice  over 
to  your  Postmaster.  John  W  Henderson,  and 
to  repoBe  In  him  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
assuring  that  Tulsa  continues  to  receive  mall 
service  second  to  none,  the  kind  you  need 
the  kind  you  deserve  -  the  kind  we  Intend 
that  you  get 


A  SMALL  AND  DANGEROUS  WORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  a  world 
that  wants  peace  waits  hopefully,  as 
Ralph  McGill  reminds  u.s  m  a  very 
worthwhile  column  published  In  the 
WasliinKton  Star  of  July  5.  1967.  It  is 
a  small  and  daneerous  world,  he  says.  In 
which  'apreements  do  not  come  in  a 
.single  conversation."  Mr  McGills  point 
bears  upon  the  recent  summit  confer- 
ence in  New  Jersey  and  reminds  us  that 
the  world's  hope  for  peace  Is  aided  by 
the  realization  that  men  of  great  power 
are  able  to  look  one  another  in  the  eye 
and  try  to  reason  from  facts  before 
them. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McGill'.s  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
a.i  follows; 

World  Remains  Small.  Dancerocs 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 
In  Glissboro.  New  Jersey,  suddenly  cast 
m  the  role  of  the  most  Unporlant  interna- 
tional city  in  the  world,  the  crowds  set  up 
a  cry  of  We  want  Johnson!  We  want  John- 
son!" after  each  of  the  conferences  with 
S.jvlet  Premier  Alexei  N  Kocygln  There  were 
cheers,  too  for  the  Russian  The  Kosygm  tour 
to  Niagara  Falls  brought  him  applause  and 
hopeful  good  will 

In  L<:)S  Angeles,  where  President  Johnson 
flew  to  address  a  badly  disorganized  Dejno- 
cratlc  party  after  recessing  the  first  discus- 
sions, there  was  at  least  a  unity  of  listening. 
I  Outside  the  sandaled,  bearded  pickets 
marched  carrying  signs  calling  the  President 
a  murdered  and  declaring  Vietnam  to  be 
"J  ihnsi:)n's  war  ") 

There  runs  through  the  world  a  deep  de- 
sire for  peace — there  always  has  been  such 
a  desire  But  when  peace,  or  something  ap- 
proaching It.  comes.  It  will  be  the  result 
of  the  i)ower  realists  such  as  Johnson  and 
Kosygln,  not  of  the  groups  that  degrade  their 
own  country  and  carry  out  a  childish  sick- 
Joke  criticism  of  the  President  as  a  part  of 
their  "dissent"  for     peace  " 

At  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Dem<.x:ratlc  lions 
and  lambs  met  together  to  hear  what  Is  one 
of  the  two  most  Important  voices  In  the 
world  today,  the  President  said 

"It  is  good  to  sit  down  and  Uxik  a  man 
in  the  eye  and  try  to  reason  with  him  and  to 
have  him  reason  with  you  .  Agreements  do 
not  come  in  a  single  conversation  But  I 
think  we  understand  each  other  better  and 
I  was  able  to  make  It  very  clear  Indeed  that 
the  strength  and  determination  of  your 
country  and  Its  government  are  f\il!y 
matched  by  orir  persistent  eagerness  to  talk 
and  work  for  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
who  will  work  with  ua  . 

The  President  reminded  the  nation  of  an- 
other truth. 

"Past  summit  meetings  have  not  ended 
our  troubles  .   .  .  The  world  remains  small 


and  dangerous,  and  all  nations — even  the 
greatest — have  hard  and  painful  choices 
ahead  of  them  .  .  ." 

The  President  was  reflecting  on  past  fall- 
urea  only  to  remind  ua  of  them.  But.  It  la 
important  to  know  that  Johnson  went  to 
the  old  college  house  in  Olassboro.  once  the 
home  of  a  tyciwn  of  the  "feudal  baron"  era, 
better  prepared,  despite  the  brief  time  for 
It.  than  his  predecessors 

President  Elsenhower  went  to  the  Pans 
summit  meeting  with  the  Russians  briefed 
by  the  spnil -messianic  conclusions  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Stale  John  Foster  Dulles 
Ei.senhuwer  was  not  suited  by  background  or 
politics  to  "sit  down  and  look  a  man  In  the 
eye  and  try  to  reason  with  him  and  to  h.ive 
hini  reason  with  you  .  '  The  Pari.s  summit 
session  broke  up  In  disaster  and  himuUatSon 
for  Elsenhower. 

President  Kennedy  went  to  Vienna  In  1961 
without  an  agenda  He  was  entirely  unre- 
sillont,  havini?  gone  to  meet  Nlkita  Khru- 
shcliev  with  two  basic  ideiis  to  stand  on  the 
Western  alliance  and  to  ask  for  a  Soviet 
easement  In  Laos,  where  the  first  act  of 
the  Vietnamese  drama  was  then  In  progress 
Kennedy,  able  and  Intelligent,  reached 
Vienna  with  the  Western  alliance  concept 
all  but  destroyed  by  hla  previous  talks  with 
Gen  de  Gaulle  His  prestige  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  This 
stimmlt,  too.  was  totally  unproductive,  save 
for  the  educational  resolve  It  gave  the  young 
President 

Johnson,  despite  the  short  time  afTorded 
him.  was  prepared.  He  had  with  him  a  most 
impressive  group  of  able,  knowledgeable  men. 
They  were  realists  In  International  power  re- 
lationships They.  too.  understand  that  men 
must  be  able  to  look  one  another  In  the  eye 
and  to  try,  at  le^ast.  to  reason  from  the  facts 
before  them 

Johnson,  for  example,  haa  been  able  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  as  Kennedy  was  In  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  when  death  came,  from  the  Im- 
possible Dulles-Elsenhower  "Coif.  War"  doc- 
trine The  Johnson  policy  Is  that  "those  in- 
volved in  the  hostilities  must  be  Involved 
In  the  peace  "  This  Is  a  flexible  policy,  per- 
mitting regional  decisions,  as  the  Dulles  pol- 
icy did  not 

Meanwhile  a  world  that  wants  peace,  waits 
hopefully.  Agreements  are  not  made  In  one 
or  two  conversations.  But  they  may  emerge 
from  such  conversations  The  world  Is  small 
and  dangerous.  And  even  the  powerful  na- 
tions have  painful  decisions  to  make. 
There  are  "miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 


COAL  IS  ENERGY  BARGAIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
closely  the  manner  in  which  coal  is  com- 
peting successfully  in  the  energy  mar- 
kets of  the  world  take  great  pride  in 
noting  that  U.S.  coal  can.  in  many  in- 
stances, be  delivered  to  European  des- 
tinations at  a  price  substantially  less  than 
that  of  European  coal. 

Undoubtedly,  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  coal  industry  is  forging  ahead 
with  its  research  is  being  rewarded  with 
signlflcant  new  markets  for  coal. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  the  US 
economy  of  a  healthy  coal  industry.  I 
have  noted  these  developments  in  an 
article,  "U.S.  Coal  Is  an  Energy  Bargain 
for  the  Free  World,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Jime  1967  issue  of  the  Coal 
Mining  ti  Processing  magazine. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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us.   COAL   Is   AN   Energy   Bargain    roa  the 

Free  World 

(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Byed) 

Everyone,  at  home  and  abroad,  Is  con- 
cerned these  days  about  rising  prices.  And 
everyone  Is  looking  for  useful  bargains. 

We  have  one  to  offer  the  Free  World — 
abundant  reserves  of  high  quality  low-coet 
US.  bituminous  coal.  Long-term  contracts 
between  foreign  consumers  end  U.S.  coal 
produce's  offer  the  greatest  security  of  sup- 
ply and  encourage  Investment  to  better  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  consumers. 

Steel  producers  In  Europe  and  Japan  are 
particularly  aware  of  this  fundamental  fact 
of  modern  business  life.  They  are  looking  with 
more  than  passing  interest  to  U.S.  coal  as  a 
vital  Ingredient  in  their  continuing  struggle 
for  economic  survival.  Indeed,  economically 
competitive  coal  from  Anierlcan  mines  can 
mean  more  than  survival  for  European  In- 
dustry; It  can  provide  for  the  growth  that 
Is  needed  by  European  businesses  to  meet 
competition  in  foreign  markets. 

EUROPEANS    TOUR    OtJR    MINES    AND    PORTS 

The  growing  European  Interest  in  coal 
from  America  was  brought  Into  sharp  focus 
by  a  recent  tour  of  U.S.  coal  production  and 
transportation  facilities  by  representatives 
of  the  Coal  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  Its  affiliate,  the  Coal  Exporters 
Association  of  the  U.S.,  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  Dept.  and  the  Dept.  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Coal  men  from  Europe.  Including  some 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  came  to  see 
how  vast  amounts  of  coal  are  produced  In 
this  coimtry  at  amazingly  low  cost.  They 
learned,  for  example,  that  the  average 
American  coal  miner  turns  out  more  than  17 
tpd — over  five  times  as  much  as  the  West 
German  miner,  his  most  efficient  European 
counterpart. 

They  became  convinced  that  our  coal  re- 
serves are  sufBcient  to  meet  demands  for 
several  centuries  to  come.  In  my  home  state 
of  West  Virginia  alone,  a  report  filed  with 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community's  High  Au- 
thority stated  that  known  reserves  of  low- 
sulfur,  low-ash  coking  coal  amount  to  6.5  bil- 
lion metric  tons.  About  4  billion  metric  tons 
of  this  can  be  recovered,  according  to  con- 
servative estimates. 

"It  appears  that  the  expression  of  fear 
about  insufficient  availability  In  the  long- 
term  of  (U.S.)  coking  coal  of  a  good  quality 
and  with  a  low  content  of  volatile  matter," 
the  report  concluded,  "can  be  set  at  rest." 

The  ECE  Coal  Committee  saw  first  hand 
how  coal  Is  moved  In  great  bulk  from  the 
mine  to  a  single  major  consumer  in  a  single 
expresE-traln  movement  of  10,000  tons  or 
more.  Development  of  this  transportation 
technique  by  American  railroads  In  very 
recent  years  has  permitted  reduction  of  coal 
freight  charges  by  more  than  one-third  In 
many  cases. 

The  European  coal  representatives  also  In- 
spected the  modem  coal-loading  facilities 
at  the  Tidewater  port  area  In  Virginia  where 
Increasingly  larger  colliers  are  being  loaded  In 
less  than  a  single  turn  of  the  tide  to  carry 
coal  from  America  to  consumers  In  half  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Three  essential  elements  In  the  U.S.  coal 
scene,  as  viewed  by  the  ECE  tour  participants, 
can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The 
amazingly  efficient  U.S.  mines,  tapping  now 
only  a  trace  amount  of  the  economically 
recoverable  reserves  of  coal  still  under- 
ground; (2)  the  Increasingly  economical 
means  which  have  been  developed,  and 
which  are  In  the  process  of  further  Improve- 
ment, to  transport  coal  rapidly  In  bulk  from 
mine  to  market;  (3)  the  facilities  throvigh 
which  U.S.  coal  can  be  shipped  to  overseas 
destinations  In  greater  amounts  than  ever, 
arriving  In  Eurof>ean  markets  at  costs  sub- 
stantially below  those  of  indigenous  coals. 


ODH  EXPORT  COAL  IS  COMPETFrlVE 

European  coal  producers,  always  faced  with 
poor  mining  conditions — thin  seams  at  great 
depths — are  now  caught  up  In  a  spiral  of 
rising  wages  and  the  necessity  to  Increase 
coal  prices  to  meet  miners'  wage  demands. 
The  result  Is  that  U.S.  coal  can.  In  many  in- 
stances, be  delivered  to  European  destina- 
tions at  a  price  substantially  less  than  that 
of  European  coal. 

Governments  In  Western  Europe  are  seek- 
ing to  keep  their  coal  Industries  alive  with 
payments  of  various  forms  of  subsidies, 
partly  to  keep  their  own  coal  competitive 
with  coal  from  the  U.S.  Just  recently  the  Eu- 
ropean Coal  and  Steel  Community  approved 
a  subsidy  plan  for  coke  and  coking  coal 
produced  In  the  Community.  The  subsidy 
amounts  to  $1.70  per  ton,  with  a  sliding 
scale  up  to  $2.20,  and  a  maximum  average  of 
$1.70.  The  subsidy  program  runs  from  Jan. 
1,  1967,  to  Dec.  31,  1968,  and  amounts  to  an 
over-all  total  of  $22  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  $20.1  minion  has  been  allocated  to 
West  Germany. 

In  the  midst  of  this  situation  U.S.  coal 
still  remains  competitive  In  certain  European 
markets  and  the  demand  for  coal  from  this 
country  continues.  Markets  for  U.S.  coals  in 
Europe  registered  a  slight  decline  last  year, 
owing  to  dlflBcult  marketing  conditions.  But 
forecasts  point  to  Increased  fuel  needs  in 
this  market.  A  bright  future  Is  predicted  for 
U.S.  coal  exports  to  foreign  countries,  not 
only  to  Europe  but  to  South  America  and 
Japan  also. 

WE    CAN    CONTRIBUTE    TO    THEIB    ECONOMIC 
HEALTH 

By  remaining  strongly  competitive  In  Eu- 
ropean energy  markets,  coal  from  the  U.S. 
can  actually  make  significant  contributions 
to  the  economic  well-being  and  growth  of 
Industry  In  this  critical  region  of  the  Free 
World.  A  specific  case  In  point  Is  the  role 
that  high-quality  coking  coal  from  U.S. 
mines  can  play  In  the  steel  Indtistry  and  in 
steel-using  industries  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  shrinking  world  In  which  we  live, 
international  trade  Is  Important  to  every  rea- 
sonably industrialized  nation.  Goods  and 
services  produced  In  one  country  must  be 
exportable  on  a  competitive  basis  If  a  nation 
Is  to  survive  In  the  world  marketplace. 

With  rising  costs,  the  highly-Industrialized 
nations  of  Western  Etirope  and  their  econ- 
omies, individually  and  collectively,  are  In 
danger  If  the  products  of  their  industries 
cannot  compete  abroad.  An  essential  ingredi- 
ent to  the  future  economic  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope, and  perhaps  much  of  the  Free  World,  Is 
the  strength  of  the  steel  Industries  of  these 
countries. 

Freerer  use  of  low^coet,  high-quality  U.S. 
coking  coal  In  European  steel  mills  wUl  per- 
mit these  steel  producers  to  turn  out  raw 
steel  and  steel  products  at  more  competitive 
prices.  Likewise,  European  manufacturers  of 
products  made  with  steel  produced  In  Eu- 
rope will  be  better  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
competition  throughout  that'  area  and  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  And  everyone  con- 
cerned will  benefit,  Including  U.S.  coal  pro- 
ducers and  the  men  who  mine  the  coal  in 
this  country. 

Efforts  to  penalize  American  coal  In  the 
energy  markets  of  Kurope,  through  subsidy 
payments  and  by  various  Import  restrictions, 
can  only  penalize.  In  the  long  run,  the  in- 
dustries which  must  rely  on  the  lowest-cost 
coal  available.  The  more  far-sighted  ap- 
proach is  to  permit  coal  from  the  U.S.  to 
find  its  place  in  the  energy  markets  on  the 
Continent  on  the  basis  of  Its  ability  to  com- 
pete with  indigenous  energy  sotirces.  The 
industries  of  Europe,  and  the  over-all 
economy  of  Continental  nations  should  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  abimdance  of  use- 
ful energy  available  from  coal  to  be  found 
within  our  shores. 

Prom    our    own    point   of    view,    there    is 


much  we  can  do  enhance  the  economic  at- 
tractiveness of  U.S,  coal  to  European  indus- 
trial consumers.  Congress  has  already  taken 
one  step  In  this  direction  by  authorizing  a 
$30-million  project  to  deepen  the  main  ship 
channels  in  Hampton  Roads  habor  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  deepening  of  the  outbound 
channel  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor  and  Thlm- 
bleshoal  channels  was  completed  In  mid- 
January  of  this  year.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
largest  coal-carrying  ship  In  the  world,  the 
"Cetra  Columbia,"  departed  for  Prance  with 
a  cargo  of  84,000  tons  of  U.S.  steam  coal. 

"Carr>-lng  coals  to  Newcastle"  has  long 
been  regarded  In  the  English  language  as 
a  symbol  of  a  futile  endeavor,  but  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are  In  Britain  today  this 
time-worn  phrase  may  take  on  new  mean- 
ing. The  British  coal  Industry  is  having  Its 
own  problems,  not  unlike  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent. British  steel  and  iron  producers  are 
urging  their  government  to  lift  the  total 
ban  on  coal  imports  to  permit  use  of  low- 
cost,  high-quality  U.S.  coking  coal  In  their 
mills.  These  pleas  for  American  coking  coal 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  recent  com- 
munity subsidy  program  on  coking  coal. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Iron  and  steel 
mnnufacturers  have  suggested  that  the 
"foreseeable  economies  in  .  .  .  home  coal 
seem  small  in  relation  to  the  .  .  .  savings 
which  could  be  secured  by  the  regular  Im- 
portation of  coal  In  bulk  carriers."  The  cost 
advantages  of  imported  coals  do  not  seem 
likely  to  disappear  before  1975,  they  have 
said. 

RESEARCH     CAN     CREATE     NEW     MARKETS 

While  the  efforts  of  American  coal  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  are  focused  on  present 
uses  and  markets,  eyes  are  being  turned  as 
well  to  the  future.  The  U.S.  coal  Industry  is 
becoming  Increasingly  research-oriented. 
This  attention  shows  signs  of  being  re- 
warded with  significant  new  markets  for 
coal. 

In  the  chemical  and  physical  sense,  coal  is 
a  complex  substances.  Properly  treated,  it 
can  yiela  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
new  and  useful  products.  At  least  two  are 
Important  In  terms  of  the  future  energy 
needs  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  Is  the  production  of  competitively- 
priced  gasoline  from  coal.  A  pilot  plant  now 
under  construction  at  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  Is  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  that  coal  can  be  used 
to  make  gasoline  at  a  cost  comparable  with 
gasoline  produced  from  petroleum.  Com- 
mercial application  of  the  process  will  be  the 
next  step,  producing  petroleum  refinery  feed- 
stock In  our  major  coal  regions. 

If,  eventually,  the  coal  industry  can  pro- 
vide the  crude  oil  Industry  with  only  10  per- 
cent of  Its  annual  needs,  production  of  coal 
to  meet  this  requirement  alone  would  run  to 
about  143  million  tpy.  And  this  Is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  very  strong  likeli- 
hood that  pipeline-quality  gas  can  be  pro- 
duced from  coal  to  supplant  potentially 
dwindling  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the  U.S. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  sponsor- 
ing some  of  these  developmental  efforts  with 
federal  funds,  but  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  the  gas  Industry,  through  the  American 
Gas  Association,  is  also  financially  Involved 
in  the  research  now  moving  along  several 
lines. 

If  coal  can.  In  time,  produce  10  percent  of 
the  pipeline-quality  gas  needed  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  now  seems  to  be  possible,  the  indus- 
try will  have  another  new  market  for  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  145  million  tpy.  This 
again  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Energy  from  these  two  new  sources — pro- 
duced by  low-cost  U.S.  coal — may  also  find 
customers  abroad.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  demands  when  they  arise.  Our 
producers  and  exporters,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  new  products  from  coal,  can  fill 
many  of  the  Free  World's  needs  for  energy 
and  goods  and  services. 
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A     HZALTHT     COAL     INDUSTET 

I  b*T«  noted  that  ours  la  a  shrinking 
world,  one  in  which  International  trade  is 
moet  Unportant.  We  In  the  US  do  not  regard 
It  aa  b«lng  any  different,  for  much  concern 
Ui  expressed  these  days  about  the  current 
balance-of-paymenta  situation  We  are.  In 
effect,  paying  out  more  in  American  dollars 
to  Import  goods  and  materials  from  abroad 
than  we  are  talcing  in  through  exports  of 
materials  produced  in  this  country. 

There  la  little  doubt  that  a  healthy  coal 
industry  is  important  to  many  In  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  .^ppalachia.  if  only  be- 
cause coal  exports  contribute  substantially 
toward  our  balance  of  International  trade 
payments.  Coal  exports  to  about  50  nations 
bring  In  approximately  »oOO  million  a  year 
And  there  Is  every  Indication  this  amount  on 
the  plus  Bide  of  the  trade  balance  sheet  will 
increase  as  demand  for  coal  from  America 
grows. 

As  a  West  Virginian.  I  am  certainly  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  role  played  by  the  coal 
Industry  In  the  economy  of  my  home  state 
As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  am  proud  also  that  coal. 
West  Virginias  principal  product,  is  playing 
such  an  Important  part  In  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  Free  World. 

Despite  the  strong  challenge  from  atomic 
energy  in  the  domestic  electric  utility  fuel 
market,  the  coal  industry.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
faced  with  a  rewarding  future  wherever  low- 
cost  energy  Is  needed  in  great  abundance 
The  nations  of  Europe  are  beginning  to  see 
in  U.S.  coal  a  hope  for  gre.*ter  economic 
strength   In   terms   of   present   uses  of   coal. 

US.  coal  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  old 
fuel.  Indeed,  as  I  see  It.  coal  may  Ju.5t  now 
be  coming  of  age  And  it  is  certainly  a  bar- 
gain the  world  sorely  needs 


Whereas  There  are  nine  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking  persons  In  this  Nation 
and  Its  territories  who  w<juld  best  develop 
their  God-given  talents  in  a  biUngual- 
blcultural  curriculum  and. 

Whereas  In  comparison  with  all  other 
groups  In  the  United  States,  the  Spunlsh- 
speaklng  people  receive  the  lowest  level  of 
education  under  the  present  educational 
str\icture. 

Be  It  resolved  That  I.ULAC  go  on  record 
In  support  of  blllngual-blcultural  educa- 
tl  jn  -especially  Senate  Bill  No  428.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Yarborough  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  BUI  No  10224,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Hawkins 

Every  LULAC  Couiunl  Is  hereby  Instructed 
to  contact  their  Representative  and  Senator 
In  Washington  and  strongly  advocate  his 
support  of  these  me.isures. 


LULAC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  Leagxie  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  has  endorsed  S.  428.  the  bilin- 
gual American  education  bill.  LULAC  is 
the  largest  orgaruujation  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  country,  and  the  39th 
National  Convention,  held  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  was  attended  by  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Senate  bill  428, 
cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Senators.  In- 
cluding all  Senators  from  Texa.s,  New 
York,  and  California,  where  the  largest 
concentrations  of  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens live,  is  the  first  bilingual  education 
bill  ever  introduced  in  Congress.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  Washington,  D  C  , 
California,  and  Texas  on  S.  428. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tion No.  17  of  the  1967  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  17.  Le.*ove  of  United  Latim 
amnucan  citizens,  1967  n.^tio.n.al  con- 
VENTION, Phoenix.  Ark 

Whereas:    Our    forefathers    established     a 
Government  based  on  democratic  Ideals  and. 
Whereas:  This  Nation  has  flourished  by  the 
blending  of  various  cultures  and. 

Whereas:  Our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment requires  that  citizens  be  educated  in 
order  to  fully  exercise  their  citizenship  and. 
Whereas:  A  billngual-blcultural  curricu- 
lum will  best  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
Spanish-speaking  students  In  the  United 
States  and. 

Whereas:  The  present  limited  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  guidelines  do  not  specifically 
focus  attention  on  the  development  of  bi- 
llngual-blcultural  education   programs   and. 


PROGRESS  OF  ANTIPOVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM  IN   HAWAII 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  now  that 
Senator  Clark's  Subcommittee  on  Pov- 
erty has  interrupted  its  field  hearings  to 
begin  its  hearings  with  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  careful  appraisal  of  our  national 
effort  to  combat  the  roots  of  poverty  in 
America.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  committee  had  not  been 
able  to  review  firsthand  the  progress  of 
the  antlpoverty  programs  in  my  State 
of  Hawaii. 

If  they  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  there,  they  would  have  found  the 
poverty  program  progressing  at  a  more 
than  satisfactory  pace  with  the  well-de- 
veloped cooperation  of  various  State  and 
local  public  and  private  groups.  Com- 
munity action  agencies,  for  example, 
have  been  established  In  each  county 
and  are  reaching  out  to  help  the  poverty- 
stricken  at  the  local  level  The  Job  Corps 
centers  have  been  running  smoothly  and 
providing  the  disadvantaged  youth  of 
Hawaii  with  a  chance  to  develop  useful 
skills  which  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tribute to  society  and  live  in  dignity. 

This  laudatory  appraisal  of  the  prog- 
ress to  date  and  optimistic  outlook  for 
the  future  of  these  programs  In  Hawaii 
was  amplified  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  to  Senator  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Governor  Indi- 
cated an  overwhelming  enthusiasm  and 
endorsement  of  our  Federal  antlpoverty 
programs  In  his  State  and  urged  expan- 
sion In  all  areas 

So  that  the  Informed  views  of  Gov- 
ernor Burns  who  has  followed  these  pro- 
grams closely  might  be  made  available 
to  my  fellow  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  to  Senator  Clark. 
dated  May  29.  1967.  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  29,  1967. 
Hon  Joseph  S  Clark, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  Is  to  express 
my  regret  that  the  Senate  Sut>commlttee  on 
Poverty  was  not  able  to  visit  Hawaii  during 
Us  Western  tour  1  am  sure  It  would  have 
found  some  Interesting  developments  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  The  poverty  programs 
throughout  the  State  have  been  moving 
along  rather  well  with  extensive  cooperation 


from  all  levels  of  government,  labor,  private 
groups  and  the  target  residents. 

In  each  county  we  have  a  community 
action  agency.  The  NYC  program  Is  In  op- 
eratlon  in  each  county.  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram which  Is  operated  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
has  Its  center  In  Honolulu  with  Satellite 
Camps  In  Hawaii  and  Kauai  Counties. 

Our  community  action  agencies  have  been 
working  very  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Education  to  fully  Implement  the  coop- 
erative agreements  developed  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Committees  on  the  State,  District 
and  School  levels  have  been  established  and 
are  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  problems 
as  they  relate  to  Head  Start  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education   Act. 

The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
Systems  (CAMPS)  Committee  has  been  es- 
tablished and  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  State  plan. 

It  Is  my  feeling  the  effort  being  expended 
In  this  State  Is  In  the  right  direction.  We  do 
have  our  problems  but  we  feel  much  of  It 
can  be  resolved  with  clear  thinking  and  hard 
work  I  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  pov- 
erty programs  and  do  hope  there  will  be 
expansions    In    all    areas. 

Warmest    personal    regards.    May    the    Al- 
mighty  be  with   you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Bdsns. 


OR  RALPH  SEGALMAN,  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  EL  PASO, 
OFFERS  SOUND  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
MIGRANT  WORKER  SITUATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Ralph  Segalman,  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  recently  wrote  me 
his  observations  on  the  migratory  worker 
situation.  His  letter  contains  so  many 
sound  suggestions  that  I  feel  It  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  every  Sen- 
ator and  all  others  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  letter  of  June  7, 
1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    University    or  Texas   at   El 
Paso,  Texas  Western  College, 

June  7,  1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Srnate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Ralph:  I'm  sorry  that  you  were  on 
the  floor  when  I  tried  to  reach  you  on  Mon- 
day, June  5.  1967  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  Migrant  Worker  situation  In  rela- 
tion to  Tex:\s  In  general,  and  particularly  in 
West  Texas. 

I'm  enclosing  a  map  of  the  migrant  stream 
which  goes  from  Texas  Into  the  West.  Cen- 
tral, and  East  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
really  knows  how  many  there  are  but  It  could 
be  anywhere  from  five  to  seven  million  peo- 
ple Involved.  Every  year  these  people  go  out 
for  the  crops  and  then  return  some  time  In 
November,  although  many  stay  on.  In  the 
hope  of  finding  some  winter  work.  This  year, 
more  than  ever.  I  believe  that  they  will  be 
coming  home  to  Texas.  The  reason  Ls  sim- 
ple—  the  machines  are  taking  over  on  the 
farnvs.  I  doubt  that  many  will  stay  on  in  the 
North  without  work  and  In  the  cold.  And 
this  time,  they  may  come  home  to  stay,  or  to 
move  on  to  the  warmer  climate  near  the 
bijrder  where  they  may  have  relatives  or 
friends. 

I  became  Interested  In  the  problem  as  an 
educational  and  technical  consultant  for  one 
of  the  Migrant  Education  Programs  at  Ma  this. 
Texas.  I  also  became  Interested  in  the  ml" 
grant  proolem   when   I   helped   plan   the  cJe- 
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velopment  of  Project  Bravo,  the  Community 
Action  Program  In  ra  Paso.  I  have  also  been 
Involved  In  helping  develop  a  number  of  other 
progr.imfi  relating  to  the  migrants.  Including 
.1  Hlsh  School  Equivalency  program,  Upward 
Eiiund  at  UTEP. 
I  have  fast  come  to  the  conclusion  that: 

1.  The  migrant  problem  Is  not  local  but 
n.itional  in  responsibility.  The  local  commu- 
nities, whether  rural  or  urban,  are  unable  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

2.  Texas  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
problem,  because  it  Is.  or  will  be  the  place 
these  people  come  home  to;  and  these  com- 
munities either  are,  or  soon  will  be  over- 
taxed with  the  problems  Involved.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  they  would  be  presently  over 
ta.Ted.  except  for  the  fact  that  the  migrants 
are  often  treated  as  if  they  were  Invisible; 
and  because  they  have.  In  the  past,  come 
home  with  a  bit  of  savings  from  their  thou- 
sand dollars  or  so  of  earnings.  This  time, 
however,  they'll  come  home  with  little  or* 
nothing  in  savings  and  our  communities  are 
not  prepared  for  them. 

3  I've  observed  many  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
problem    My  observations  axe  that: 

la)  The  projects  are  sparsely  scattered, 
and  badly  under-flnanced. 

lb)  Worst  of  all.  the  projects,  other  than 
the  few  tinder  direct  supervision  of  O.E.O,, 
are  all  too  often  handled  unimaginatively, 
and  "by  the  numbers."  Often,  In  the  educa- 
tional field,  the  programs  meet  all  the  "pack- 
aging" requirements  and  few  of  the  Intrinsic 
qualities  directly  related  to  teaching  the  peo- 
ple In  terms  which  they  can  understand,  and 
which  have  real  meaning  to  their  lives  and 
Job  realities.  In  relation  to  employment, 
somehow,  despite  the  availability  of  O.E.O. 
funds  for  retraining  and  special  Job  place- 
ment to  follow,  (a  rehabilitative  educational 
program  at  the  disposal  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment) the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  not  made 
sufficient  arrangements  for  the  present  group 
or  even  part  of  the  presently  available  group, 
letting  alone  the  arrangements  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  thousands  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  come  home  In  the  coming  months. 

I  doubt  that  health  facilities  for  migrants 
exist  to  an  extent  where  the  Impact  can  be 
felt  in  terms  of  health  rehabilitation  of 
migrants.  How  can  we  expect  a  migrant  to 
Btudy  basic  education  with  an  abscess  In 
Ills  teeth,  or  a  hernia  uncorrected.  Frankly, 
except  for  the  O.E  O.  people.  In  too  many 
cases,  the  bureaus  seem  to  operate  in  a 
"business  as  usual"  manner  and  seem  to 
concern  themselves  more  with  their  own 
structural  antonomy  and  bureau  growth  and 
Influence,  and  less  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Job  to  be  done.  It  seems  as  If  everyone  seems 
to  want  to  multiply  more  of  the  unrelated 
and  uncoordinated  services  without  too 
much  concern  over  the  products  and  the 
effectiveness  of   the   service. 

The  so  called  CAMPS  Program  may  or  may 
not  work,  depending  upon  how  much  lever- 
age O.E  O.  will  have  In  seeking  coordination 
&nd  effective  education,  followed  by  follow- 
through  Job  training  and  employment  which 
Is  watched  over  carefully. 

The  expected  return  of  the  migrants  to 
their  home  bases  or  the  nearest  large  cities 
can  only  aggravate  moet  of  the  Inter-group 
tensions  which  already  exist  there.  The  usual 
reaction  to  such  tensions  is,  all  too  often, 
unresolved  but  obscured  by  destructive  riots 
and  repressions  which  occur  Instead.  In  some 
eases,  the  riots  are  merely  "seeded"  while 
the  tensions  are  "saved  up"  sometimes  for 
years,  until  some  seemingly  "little"  Incident 
sets  them  off. 

There  are  numbers  of  solutions  for  the 
problems  which  Include  minimum  wage  ex- 
pansion, pension  programs,  and  expansion  of 
Welfare  services.  I'm  in  agreement  with  such 
efforts  although  as  a  social  scientist,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  only  "first  stepw"  to  the 
tnajor  solution,  which  is  rehabilitation  on  k 
niajor  scale.  Minimum  wage  expansion,  we 


know,  leads  on  to  more  automation  on  the 
farm.  Pensions  are  ways  of  resolving  the 
problems  of  the  older  adults  but  open  no 
new  hope  for  the  young  people.  These  young 
people  are  Important  to  the  older  people 
whose  lives  have  reached  a  "dead  end."  Either 
they  hold  hope  for  their  next  generation  for 
"a  better  life,"  or  they  reach  a  condition  of 
despair  In  which  Irresponsible  actions  are 
bom. 

To  expand  rehabilitative  services  of  edu- 
cation, employment  training  and  placement 
which  Is  not  geared  to  this  client  group  is 
hopeless  and  wasteful.  Robert  H.  G.  Thomp- 
son, one  of  the  British  critics  of  American 
efforts  has  said,  "somehow,  whenever  Ameri- 
cans double  their  effort,  they  manage  to 
square  the  error."  I'm  afraid  that  in  too 
many  Instances,  they're  right  and  I  hope  that 
In  migrant  work,  the  emphasis  will  be  put  on 
placing  those  who  can,  and  who  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  when  permitted,  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  harness  the 
available  resources  and  secure  more  resources 
to  meet  the  problem  now  while  it  still  can 
be  done. 

I  know  that  the  problem  exists  all  over 
America,  but  the  mlgraJits  are  different  in 
this  sense.  If  we  act  now,  we  can  perhaps 
resolve  the  problen.  before  they  get  to  the 
inner  cities  of  America,  and  particularly  the 
cities  of  Texas,  where  it  will  then  be  harder 
to  solve  a  year  or  two  of  living  along  the 
pattern  of  those  already  In  poverty  and 
without  hope  for  the  future. 

In  other  words,  what  I'm  Baying  is,  allow 
the  dedicated  people  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  some  leverage  with  the  struc- 
tured agencies  with  which  they  have  to  deal, 
and  give  them  the  money  to  produce  results 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  not 
months. 

In  my  opinion,  results  are  possible,  given 
the  leverage  and  the  resources.  In  Mathls, 
Texas,  for  example,  we  have  an  adult  migrant 
education  program  which  we  cem  all  be  proud 
of.  Unlike  other  cities,  where  the  structured 
group  elected  to  take  over,  and  "do  more  of 
the  same,"  In  Mathls,  they  yielded  to  the 
Community  Action  Group  which  was  guided 
by  the  Migrant  Division  people  of  O.E.O. 
You'll  be  interested  to  know  that  by  various 
innovative  techniques  and,  of  course,  by 
teachers  trained  specifically  to  work  on  this 
special  process  without  concern  for  other  ir- 
relevant preparations,  we  are  securing  and 
maintaining  three  years  academic  progress 
for  ten  months  of  teaching.  This  takes  a 
new  kind  of  "savvy,"  dedication  and  sincerity 
which  perhaps  can  be  taught  to  established 
agencies,  if  you  give  the  potential  teachers 
of  the  agencies  the  means  and  role  of  setting 
out  the  path  and  keeping  the  agencies  on  It. 

As  a  Texas  legislator,  I  believe  that  you 
have  a  stake  in  the  situation  which  has  a 
potential  for  considerable  difllculty  and  per. 
haps  even  danger.  What  would  happen,  for 
example,  if  the  people  who  return  in  such 
numbers  and  In  such  condition  that  there 
will  be  health  welfare  or  other  problems  ag- 
gravated enough  to  finally  bring  local  au- 
thorities to  realize  that  they  need  immedi- 
ate help?  Will  the  agencies  be  ready  to  give 
them  the  help  they  need?  After  years  of  do- 
ing routinized  untested  or  unevaluated  ac- 
tivities, win  they  be  ready  to  set  up  services 
to  deal  with  the  thousands  Involved?  Are 
the  migrants  equipped  with  trained,  edu. 
cated  leadership  who  can  help  them  work 
with  the  communities?  Are  the  uncoordi- 
nated agencies  in  such  shape  that  they  can 
provide  local  community  leadership  geared 
to  work  with  rather  than  to  fight  with  the 
returning  migrants? 

More  and  more,  I'm  convinced  that  edu- 
cation and  retraining  on  an  innovative  and 
dedicated  basis  is  the  basic  answer  to  prob- 
lems of  poverty  In  Texas,  If  followed  up  by 
careful  Job  placement  and  recbecklng  on  Job 
adjustment  and  retention.  This  can  be  done, 
in  my  opinion,  only  U: 


1.  The  money  allocated  has  to  be  quad- 
rupled in  order  to  have  any  real  effect. 

2.  The  Job  has  to  be  done  on  a  coordinated 
basis,  which  is  possible,  I  believe,  only  if 
someone  in  O.E.O.  is  given  some  leverage  In 
control  of  month  by  month  funding  based 
on  results  aclileved  and  demonstrated  co- 
ordination by  state  operating  agencies. 

3.  The  Job  is  possible  only  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  opens  up  the  required  MDTA 
and  other  training  opportunities  expanded 
to  meet  realistic  requirements.  It  is  a  dreary 
thing  to  see  so  many  unfilled  Jobs  for  trained 
workers  in  Texas,  wtiile  so  many  Texans  are 
without  training. 

I  though  that  you  would  want  me,  as  a 
sociologist  who  is  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lem directly,  to  report  my  observations  and 
conclusions  to  you.  I  know  that  you  are  con- 
cerned and  Interested  enough  about  the  im- 
plications for  Texas  that  I  would  suggest 
that  this  might  well  be  a  subject  you  might 
want  to  discuss  with  your  Texas  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  In  any  case,  I  can 
only  hope  that  something  can  be  done,  for 
once,  in  advance,  on  time,  and  not  in  the 
all  too  often  encountered  experience  of  "too 
little  and  too  late"  to  do  anything  more 
than  stretch  out  the  problem  into  one  of 
the  decades  of  difficulty.  In  this  kind  of  a 
crisis,  it's  time  to  do  what  is  eflectve  rather 
than  what  comes  naturally.  I  would  appre- 
cate  any  reactions  you  may  have  to  this 
communication . 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Segalman,  ACSW,  Ph.  D. 

P.S. — It  seems  Incongruous  to  me  that 
USPHS,  Immigration.  Agriculture,  Customs, 
Labor,  and  even  the  Texas  Liquor  Commis- 
sion can  work  so  well  together  at  border 
points  in  checking  admissions  into  Texas 
(which  Is,  primarily,  a  police  function)  and 
yet  somehow  the  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  cannot  seem  to  develop  similar  ac- 
tive cooperative  roles  when  migrant  people 
with  problems  are  Involved.  Is  it  visionary 
to  expect  such  active  cooperation  In  what  is 
probably  an  equally  urgent  matter?  Cannot 
one  agency,  the  O.E.O.,  for  example  be  given 
the  leverage  with  the  other  agencies,  so  that 
a  productive  Job  can  be  done  with  the  mi- 
grant group? 


THE  DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  FLOOD 
PROTECTION  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  recent  terrible  floods  in 
Missouri  are  summed  up  well  In  a  letter 
I  received  from  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent women  In  my  State.  I  would  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
be  sympathetic  to  her  tragic  observa- 
tions. I  ask  that  they  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Everything  in  the  Grand  River  Basin  Is 
already  gone.  A  few  days  ago  I  stood  on  Semi- 
nary Hill — a  high  point  here — and  looked  at 
the  gorgeous  green  and  yellow  carpet  of  corn 
and  wheat  that  stretched  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  see — because  I  wanted  to  Just  look  at 
'••^  beauty.  Sunday  I  stood  and  looked  again 
y.  .  all  the  others  at  the  sickening,  sicken- 
ing sight  of  flood  waters  that  in  the  night 
tore  away  the  barriers  and  gobbled  up  that 
beautiful  carpet — all  that  work,  all  that  un- 
pald-for  seed  and  fertilizer.  The  Grand  was 
moving  more  slugglRhly  for  she  had  gorged 
until  she  was  literally  stuffed. 

The  people  stood  and  Just  gazed.  My  throat 
hurt  with  emotion  caused  by  the  stupidity  of 
the  mixed  sense  of  values  In  Washington.  1 
could  hear  the  words  of  people — "There's 
money  for  everything,  everybody,  everywhere, 
and  all  we  want  are  some  dams — but  then 
we    don't    count."    It    wasn't    a    bitterness 
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exactly,  but  a  sound  and  look  of  having  been 
betrayed — a  sound  of  futility  It's  a  sound 
that's  growing  lately  here  and  in  all  the 
surrounding  counties.  I've  pondered  and 
pondered  over  tt.  It  reminds  me  of  the  30's. 
People  aren't  hungry,  but  this  feeling  Can 
It  ]uat  be  that  America  has  forgotten  It 
can't  live  by  bread  alone  Are  we  sacrificing 
principle  for  privilege — or  must  people  yearn 
for  offlce  so  they  try  to  buy  the  masses  by 
sacrlflclng  the  others'' 

People  here  know  that  war  and  poverty — 
that'*  a  fighting  word — cost;  but  they  also 
know  that  that  excuse  is  not  good  enough. 
for  all  they  have  to  do  la  turn  on  their  tele- 
vlalon  and  hear  people  in  the  Administration 
say.  "We  will  help  every  underdeveloped 
country."  They  know  what  that  takes  and 
whose  taxes.  They  know  too  that  much  of 
Nortli  Mlasourt  is  underdeveloped,  despite 
the  tact  It  has  what  many  a  country  yearns 
for — water,  open  spaces,  places  for  Industry, 
room  for  people  to  live,  breathe  and  play  But 
it  seems  all  this  Is  expendable,  and  Its  people 
will  be  forced  to  Join  the  misery  of  the 
already  teeming  dirty  cities. 

Wb*t  a  poor  reward  for  a  people  that  are 
part  of  a  science  that  has  made  America  the 
leader  In  the  world  of  the  one  thing  that 
man  cannot  exist  without — food 

In  our  own  relatively  small  area  here. 
100,000  acres  of  the  best  cropland  In  Amer- 
ica have  been  covered  with  flood  That  alone 
would  feed  a  great  many  Added  to  that, 
think  of  the  human  misery,  in  the  economy 
of  the  little  towns,  the  danger  of  the  out- 
break of  disease  Houses  that  are  flooded  have 
to  be  cleaned  after  a  flood,  and  believe  me. 
land  does  too. 

It  Just  seems  stupid  to  me  Perhaps  we 
should  demonstrate 


COAL  FLY  ASH 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  of  the  amazing  results  of  re- 
search and  development  of  new  technol- 
ogy in  the  coal  industry  offer  tremen- 
dous potentials  for  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people 

As  one  example  coal  fly  ash  is  now 
being  used  to  both  lighten  and  strength- 
en bricks  and  concrete  building  blocks. 

The  development  of  this  material  for 
building  use  is  discus.sed  in  an  excellent 
article,  "A  New  Industry  in  the  Making — 
A  Late  Report  on  Coal  Fly  Ash."  pub- 
lished In  the  July  1  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal 

Aa  a  person  instrumental  in  getting 
funds  to  initiate  the  fly  ash  research 
project,  with  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  provide 
information  as  to  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  to  construct  a  pilot 
brickmaking  plant  at  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  which  have  resulted  in  this  devel- 
opment of  the  useful  potentials  of  coal 
fly  ash. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     NrW     INDUSTBT     IN    THE    MAKING :      A     LaTE 

Report  on  Coal  Fi.t  Ask 
Coal  fly  ash,  which  most  people  regard 
as  a  kind  of  nuisance  waste  material  ir  they 
even  know  what  it  Is,  Is  actually  one  of  the 
nation's  major  industrial  minerals.  On  a  t<.)n- 
nage  basis  fly  ash  ranks  as  the  sixth  most 
abundant  mineral  produced  In  the  United 
States  today.  Fly  ash  Is  simply  the  principal 
residue  left  over  from  the  combustion  of 
coal. 


The  Journal,  from  time  to  time,  has  re- 
ported on  the  tremendous  potential  for  uses 
for  fly  ash  to  make  brick  and  other  construc- 
tion material,  to  strengthen  road  beds,  to 
add  to  soil  to  Increase  porosity  and  to  mix 
with  cement   t-i  strengthen   concrete. 

Dr  Walter  R  Hlbbard,  Jr  .  director  of  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Mines,  thinks  the  nation  Is 
throwing  away  a  fortune  each  year  by  Its 
failure  to  make  greater  use  of  fly  ash  The 
Journal  reported  In  detail  on  Dr  Hlbbards 
views  on   fly   ash   In  the   March   1    Issue 

The  latest  report  on  fly  ash  comes  from 
Gerard  C  Gambs,  as.slsUint  to  the  vice 
pre.sldent-chemlcals.   Consolidation   Coal    Co 

Among  other  things,  the  more  extensive 
sale  of  waste  fly  ash  could  enable  electric 
power  companies  to  reduce  the  production 
cost  of  electricity  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  coal  Industry  In  Its  competi- 
tion with  atomic  energy,  natural  gas  and 
oil  for  electric  power  markets 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  subject 
the  Journal  herewith  publishes  major  por- 
tions of  the  statement  by  Gambs.  presented 
recently  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  It  Is  entitled,  TUe  Mar- 
keting of  Fly  Ash  in  the  United  States.  Eu- 
rope.  The  United  Ktngdorn  and  the  U  S.S.R. 

The  summary  statement  follows: 

•  F^y  a.sh  Is  a  major  industrial  mineral  In 
the  United  States  .  .  Fly  ash  ranks  as  the 
sixth  largest  mineral  produced  In  the  United 
Sta'es  today 

•  Coal  burning  power  stations  In  the  United 
States  were  among  the  first  In  the  world  to 
Install  efficient  ash-colIectlng  systems  ahead 
of  their  stacks  This  whole  program  of  ash 
removal  from  stack  gases  has  been  pursued 
by  the  power  companies  Just  about  as  fast 
as  technological  developments  permitted  and 
the  progress  In  removing  particulate  matter 
has  been  phenomenal  Each  year  since  the 
first  mechanical  and  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors were  installed,  more  efficient  ones  have 
come  on  the  market  and  a  modern  power 
station  today  .spends  many  millions  of  dol- 
I.-irs  on  the  Ash  collectors  which  can  now 
remove  over  99  percent  of  the  particulate 
matter  coming  to  their  stacks  .  .  .  The 
USA  Is  now  one  of  the  wi>rld's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  fly  a-sh  with  an  annual  production 
of  20  million  tons  Until  recent  years  .  .  It 
was  all  dumped  as  a  waste  product  .  . 
More  than  two  million  tons  of  fly  ash  will  be 
consumed  for  useful  purposes  In  the  V 3  .K 
In  1967  .  When  all  the  present  programs 
for  using  fly  ash  connmerclaJly  are  brought 
to  fruition,  fly  ash  shortages  could  possibly 
develop  In  many  coal-burning  areas  of  the 
cou'try 

••During      1966.      I  .  (visited)    .      .  the 

United  Kingdom,  West  E^lrope.  and  Rus- 
sia ...  i  to  learn  whatl  .  .  being  done  In 
these  countries  to  utilize  their  fly  ash  com- 
mercially 

•Russia  Is  the  only  country  .  that  pro- 
duces more  fly  ash  than  the  USA.  30  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  and  has  done  virtually  noth- 
ing toward  consuming  It  u.sefully  .  .  The 
Russians  are  extremely  interested  In  utilizing 
their  fly  ash,  particularly  in  concrete  be<-ause 
Ru.ssla  produces  even  more  cement  than  the 
U  S  A  and  has  a  constant  cement  shortage. 
As  a  result  of  my  talks  several  Russians 

have  visited  In  the  US  A  and  travelled  acro.ss 
the  country  to  learn  what  Is  being  done  here 
to  utilize  fly  .ish  commercially 

••■West  Germany  produces  a  tfital  of  nine 
million    tens    of    fly    ash    a    year  Most 

power  stations  burning  bituminous  C':>al  re- 
inject the  fly  ash  Into  the  boilers  and  convert 
it  Into  a  comparatively  coarse  granular  slag 
This  sl.ig  is  all  used  for  aggregate  and 
amounts  to  four  million  tons  a  year  Germany 
happens  to  be  a  country  short  of  gixxl  ag- 
gregates so  this  solution  to  a  significant  part 
of  their  fly  ash  problem  fits  nicely  Into  their 
economy  Pour  million  tons  a  year  of  fly  ash 
produced  from  burning  brown-coal,  or  lig- 
nite. Is  not  used  commercially  there  although 


I  .  .  .  believe  ...  It  could  be  used  In  con- 
crete. .  .  .  The  Oerroans  have  also  expressed 
Interest  in  new  uses  for  fly  aah  and  I  .  .  . 
expect  .  .  .  they  will  soon  .  .  .  use  their  ex- 
cess  fly  ash  In  concrete. 

••In  Prance.  ...  fly  ash  producllon  is  about 
four  million  tons  a  year  and  half  of  It  .  . 
Is  sold  commercially.  The  principal  use  ...  la 
In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  raw  material  feed  for  the  kiln,  or 
Interground  and  blended  with  cement  clinker 
to  make  the  equivalent  of  our  portland- 
pozzolan  cements. 

"The  United  Kingdom  produces  about  nine 
million  tons  of  fly  ash  annually.  Of  thU. 
about  3  5  million  tons  are  utilized  commer- 
cially. The  largest  single  use  In  England  Is 
as  a  structural  fill  for  land,  In  roadways,  air- 
port runways  and  similar  applications.  .  . 
Very  little  fiy  ash  ...  is  used  In  concrete,  but 
the  English  are  very  much  Interested  In  the 
progress  of  our  fly  ash  concrete  work  . 
and  have  .  visited  several  of  our  Installa- 
tions  .  .  . 

■When  all  the  various  constructive  uses 
of  fly  a-sh  are  fully  developed  In  the  U.S.A., 
we  can  consume  It  all.  .  .  .  However.  ...  no 
one  single  use,  such  as  In  concrete,  can  ac- 
complish this,  and  some  entirely  new  uses 
under  development  will  ...  be  needed.  One 
very  important  project  on  fly  ash  utilization 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Research  at  the 
Coal  Research  Station  of  West  'Virginia  Uni- 
versity A  good -sized  pilot  plant  has  been 
bviUt  and  Is  Just  about  to  start  producing 
high-grade  bricks  and  blocks  from  a  raw  ma- 
terial containing  97  f>ercent  coal  ashes  con- 
sisting mostly  of  fly  ash  which  Is  mixed  with 
some  bottom  slag  ashes.  The  coal  ash  bricks 
and  blocks  made  experimentally  so  far  on 
smaller  equipment  appear  to  have  superior 
qualities.  If  this  project  proves  to  be  a  com- 
mercial success  .  .  this  use  .  .  .  alone  could 
consume  a  lot  of  the  U.S.A.'s  fly  ash.  .  .  . 

•  Reasons  why  Industry  Is  working  so  hard 
to  utilize  all  fly  ash  commercially  .  .  .  can  be 
summarized  ...  as  follows: 

•  I  Utilization  of  fly  ash  will  result  In  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  coal  burned  by 
utilities  and  ultimately  means  lower  electric 
costs.  .  .  .  The  .  .  .  utility  can  not  only 
eliminate  their  disposal  costs  but  receive 
Income  from  the  sale  of  fly  ash.  The  . 
total  can  mean  as  much  as  1  to  2  cents  per 
million  Btu  reduction  In  the  cost  of  coal 
burned  .  .  .  This  means  that  these  credit* 
rather  than  debiu  to  the  utility  will  be  meet 
helpful  in  keeping  our  coal  Industry  com- 
petitive with  the  nuclear  power  Industry. 

•2.  As  the  country  becomes  more  urbanized 
and  the  generation  of  electricity  continues 
to  grow,  the  areas  available  for  .  .  .  fly  ash 
disposal  become  .  .  .  difficult  to  locate.  .  • 
The  conversion  of  fly  ash  Into  commercially 
use:ible  products  Is  absolutely  essential  If  the 
coal -burning  power  generating  Industry  Is 
to  continue  to  grow.   .   .   . 

With  regard  to  the  specific  use  of  fly  ash 
in  concrete  .  .  there  are  no  .  .  .  limita- 
tions .  .  One  of  the  principal  Jobs  ...  Is 
to  make  every  engineer,  architect,  and  con- 
tractor .  .  .  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  fly 
ash  in  concrete.  We  are  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success  along  these  lines  with  the 
"ads  "  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  been 
running    .   .   . 

"Additional  and  continued  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  US  Government  for  funding 
research  projects  on  fly  ash  utilization  would 
be  very  helpful  In  accelerating  the  commer- 
cial use  of  fly  ash    .   .  . 

"The  National  Coal  Association  is  working 
with  the  electric  utility  Industry  ...  (to 
set)   up  a  National  Fly  Ash  Association. 

"Badly  needed  .  .  to  provide  .  .  .  dis- 
semination of  .  .  Information  about  fly  ash 
uses  .  .  to  provide  the  technical  services 
needed,  and  to  actively  promote  new  and 
different  uses  Just  as  fast  as  they  are  devel- 
oped." 
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SENATOR        MUSKIE'S        WARNING 
SHOULD  BE  HEEDED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
article  entitled  "Clearing  the  Air,"  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  is  quoted  as  laying 
down  a  frank  warning  to  American  in- 
dustry. He  says  in  effect  that  the  rising 
menace  of  air  pollution  makes  compre- 
hensive and  effective  control  measures 
Inevitable.  Senator  Muskie.  an  eminently 
wise  and  practical  legislator,  reminds  in- 
dustry that  it  has  two  alternatives.  It 
must  either  take  bold  action  on  its  own 
initiative  to  curb  pollution  or  it  will  be 
faced  with  strong  Federal  legislation 
that  may  prove  far  less  palatable. 

Senator  Muskie  warns  that  public  re- 
action to  increasing  air  pollution  may 
"generate  pressures  for  precipitous  ac- 
tion in  many  cases.  Intelligent  corpora- 
tion executives  should  remove  the  chance 
of  their  company  becoming  a  scapegoat 
when  a  serious  incident  occurs."  He 
urges  companies  to  "take  concrete  steps 
to  abate  any  air  pollution  they  can  be- 
fore an  incident  occurs — to  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  a  clean-air  program  In  ad- 
vance." 

Mr.  President,  no  one  favors  Federal 
intervention  when  alternative  solutions 
are  possible.  Nothing  would  be  a  greater 
vindication  of  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise than  for  American  industry  to  rise 
to  the  challenge  and  through  private 
initiative  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
control  the  air  pollution  for  which  It  is 
largely  responsible.  I  urge  the  Industrial 
community  to  heed  Senator  Muskie's 
sound  advice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Forbes  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edmund   S.   Muskie — Clearing   the   Aa 

When  Edmund  S.  Muskie  went  to  Waah- 
Ington  in  1959  as  the  first  Democratic  sena- 
tor from  the  state  of  Maine,  the  big  domestic 
Issue  then,  as  now.  w^as  civil  rights.  The 
Senate  Majority  Leader  called  him  In  and 
said :  "How  do  you  plan  to  vote  on  cloture?" 
And  Muskie  replied:  "You'll  know  when  I 
cast  my  vote." 

The  Senate  Majority  Leader  ■was  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  nobody  talked  to  Johnson 
like  that.  He  got  even  with  Muskie  by  put- 
ting him  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  In  thoee  days  was  the  Senate's 
"Siberia." 

Today,  air  pollution  and  ■water  pollution 
are  major  national  concerns.  Johnson,  as 
President,  has  asked  the  Congress  for  stiff 
legislation  to  control  air  pollution.  And  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  subcommit- 
tee on  pollution?  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

According  to  some  estimates,  cleaning  up 
the  nation's  air  and  water  "may  cost  about 
»30  billion  over  the  next  ten  years  and  about 
$120  billion  over  the  next  33  years."  and 
Muskie's  subcommittee  has  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as:  Who  shall  do 
what?  And  who  will  have  to  pay  for  what? 
The  latter  question,  Muskie  believes,  Is  purely 
a  technical  one.  The  public  will  have  to  foot 
that  $120-blU'jon  bill,  whether  as  stockhold- 
ers, consumers  or  taxpayers. 

Muskie  thinks  Industry  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act  on  the 
President's  request  for  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate air  pollution  but  to  start  moving  right 


now.  "With  air  pollution,  we  are  seeing  more 
emotionalism  than  we  saw  with  water  pol- 
lution," he  sajrs,  "and  this  emotionalism  can 
generate  pressures  for  precipitous  action  In 
many  cases.  Intelligent  corporation  execu- 
tives shovild  remove  the  chance  of  their 
company  becoming  a  scapegoat  when  a  seri- 
ous Incident  occurs.  There  Is  a  tendency  In 
all  of  us  to  look  for  a  scapegoat,  jrou  know. 
If  a  major  Incident  happens,  many  people  not 
even  directly  affected  by  It  might  call  for  a 
halt  In  the  use  of  automobiles  In  an  area, 
for  a  stop  In  the  use  of  cAl,  of  coal,  and  so 
forth.  Therefore,  companies  should  .  .  .  take 
concrete  steps  to  abate  any  air  pollution 
they  can  before  an  incident  occurs — to  gain 
a  reputation  for  a  clean-air  program  In 
advance." 

Muskie's  rise  to  a  position  of  such  Influ- 
ence In  the  Senate  Is  only  less  surprising  than 
the  man  himself.  Tall  and  lanky,  he  looks 
like  the  very  model  of  a  Down-Easter.  Ac- 
tually he  Is  the  son  of  a  Polish  Immigrant 
tailor.  He  practiced  law  before  he  went  into 
politics  In  the  mld-Plftles  and  became  gov- 
ernor of  Maine. 

Taciturn  as  a  true  Down-Easter,  he  will 
not  say  now  what  kind  of  antipollution 
legislation  he  will  propose.  However,  his  atti- 
tude seems  clear:  Pollution  is  an  Important 
Issue  and  a  potentially  popular  one,  and 
unless  Industry  moves  decisively  against  it, 
then  the  Government  Is  going  to — and  In  a 
big  way. 


LT. 


JOSEPH  BENJAMIN  ANDERSON, 
JR.,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan- 
sans  this  week  are  honoring  a  distin- 
guished resident  who  was  a  superior  1965 
graduate  of  West  Point.  I  Invite  the 
Senate's  attention  to  Lt.  Joseph  Benja- 
min Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Topeka,  who  was 
the  subject  of  a  documentary  film  taken 
In  combat  in  Vietnam  and  produced  by 
French  writer  Pierre  Schoendoerffer. 

Because  he  is  a  tsrpical  Kansan  and 
American,  we  in  Kansas  are  distinctly 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson  and  his  dedication  to 
the  defense  of  freedom.  Lieutenant 
Anderson  last  week  was  the  guest  of 
honor  in  Topeka  and  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  bridge 
In  that  city.  It  was  during  this  dedica- 
tion that  Lieutenant  Anderson  explained 
his  feelings  toward  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  sense  of  duty  which  his  comrades  in 
arms  have  toward  that  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "U.S. 
Strength  in  Its  People,"  published  in  the 
Topeka  DaUy  Capital  of  July  5,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    S'rRENGTH    IN   ITS   PEOPLE 

"What  makes  America  great,"  Joe  Ander- 
son was  telling  Topekans  gathered  to  dedi- 
cate the  Kansas  Avenue  Memorial  Bridge.  "Is 
not  Its  lands.  Its  rivers,  or  Its  money — but  its 
people." 

1st  Lt.  Joseph  B.  Anderson,  24,  was  home 
In  Topeka  from  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  dedi- 
cate the  bridge  as  a  memorial  to  war  dead. 

He  was  standing  there,  on  a  platform, 
speaking,  and  everybody  who  had  been  In  the 
parade,  or  had  come  to  watch  the  cere- 
monies— about  300  persons — seemed  to  for- 
get the  bridge  dedication. 

All  attention  focused  on  Anderson,  the 
man  In  a  dress-white  Army  uniform. 

He  was  soft-spoken,  talking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Pinned  to 


his  uniform  was  the  Sliver  Star  Medal  for 
heroism  and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meri- 
torious service — both  earned  as  a  platoon 
commander  In  Vietnam. 

The  only  reference  Anderson  made  to  his 
experiences  In  Vietnam  was  In  the  form  of  a 
joke.  It  was  July  4,  he  said,  and  he  found  he 
"ducked  a  couple  of  times"  at  firecrackers. 

Instead,  he  said  the  wars  for  American 
Ideals  began  with  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
continued  through  Vietnam,  where  "I'm 
happy  to  say  men  are  upholding  the  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  without  question." 
They  are  "tested  dally,"  he  said,  "and  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job." 

MAYOR    speaks 

Mayor  Charles  W.  Wright,  speaking  briefly, 
said  the  bridge  symbolizes  "getting  from  one 
place  to  another,"  and  said  that  each  light 
on  the  bridge  will  serve  as  a  candle  for  the 
war  dead  who  died  to  aid  progress. 

But  everyone  at  the  bridge  dedication  was 
watching  Joe  Anderson,  the  man  in  the 
dress-white  uniform.  They  could  ask  for  no 
better  representative. 

At   the   dedication   ceremonies   was   Pierre 
Schoendoerffer  and  his  wife,  who  arrived  in 
Topeka  Monday  from  Parts,  France. 
peoduced  show 

Schoendoerffer  produced  a  television  pro- 
gram about  Anderson  and  the  platoon  of 
U.S.  soldiers  he  commanded  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  broadcast  for  the  first  time  In  the  United 
States  over  CBS  television  and  WIBW-TV 
Channel  13  Tuesday  night. 

Anderson  and  Schoendoerffer  appeared  on 
WIBW-TV  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  July  4,  1967,  the  CBS  television 
network  carried  an  hour  program  en- 
titled "The  Anderson  Platoon."  This 
film,  as  I  have  noted,  was  made  by 
French  producer  Pierre  Schoendoerffer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Topeka  Dally 
Capital  of  July  2;  a  column  by  Rick 
DuBrow,  published  in  the  'Washington 
Post;  and  an  article  entitled  "Anderson's 
Platoon,"  published  in  Newsweek  for 
June  26,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  These 
articles  and  columns  graphically  depict 
the  remarkably  human  story  of  men  at 
war  and  the  reactions  of  such  men  as  Lt. 
Joseph  Anderson,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Topeka    (Kans.)    Dally    Capital, 

July  2,  1967) 

TopEKA's  Joseph  Anderson  Stars  in 

TV  Report 

(By  Dick  King) 

A  much-acclaimed  hour  film  report  from 
Vietnam,  featuring  a  Topekan,  will  be  shown 
at  9  p.m.  Tuesday  on  Channels  13  and  5. 

It  is  "The  Anderson  Platoon,"  a  CBS  news 
special  based  on  the  activities  of  33  men  com- 
manded by  1st  Lt.  Joseph  B.  Anderson,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Anderson,  1037  Chandler. 

The  day-to-day  terror  and  tedium  facing 
front-line  Americans  at  war  In  Vietnam  are 
captured  by  a  Frenchman.  Pierre  Schoen- 
dorffer,  and  a  two-man  camera  crew  which 
spent  six  weeks  last  fall  with  Anderson's 
platoon. 

A  diary  kept  by  Schoendorffer.  Illustrated 
■with  still  pictures  taken  by  his  cameramen, 
provided  a  two-page  Midway  special  report 
in  the  April  23  Issue. 

The  documentary  was  shown  on  British 
national  television  In  May  after  it  had  been 
seen  In  Canada  and  France.  The  London  Dally 
Mall  said  response  to  the  program  in  Britain 
was  "tremendous"  and  critics  said  It  helped 
them  understand  more  clearly  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
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Th«  documentary  focuaes  on  Lieutenant 
Anderaon  and  hli  men  as  they  pusb  throxigb 
an  alien  Jungle,  figbt  tbe  enemy,  asstat  the 
wounded — and  enjoy  lighter  moment*  In 
Saigon. 

Scboendorffer,  a  veteran  of  Dlenblenphu 
In  the  aame  country  m  1954.  lets  his  camera 
tell  the  story  and  the  documentary,  he  says, 
expreaae*  no  political  p<5int  of  view  "I  am 
on  the  side  of  tbe  soldier.  '  he  e.xplalns 

The  men  of  the  company  had  one  thing 
In  common,  Schoendorffer  said — youth  In- 
dustrial workers,  hillbillies,  farm  boys,  an 
amateur  blues  slni?er.  a  small  farm  owner 
and  a  beatnik  from  New  York  were  among 
the  men  commanded  by  Llevuenant  Ander- 
son, a  24-year-old  graduate  of  the  MUllary 
Academy  at  West  Point 

By  the  time  the  action  shown  on  "The 
Anderaon  Platoon"  is  over,  one  la  dead  and 
six  are  wounded. 

Their  company  was  part  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  that  launched  ■Operation  Irving"  In 
the  Bong-sun  region  of  the  Da  nam  coast. 
The  Anderaon  platoon  was  charged  with  pro- 
tecting an  artillery  battery 

The  camera  follows  the  platoon  as  it 
seaxchea  out  and  destroys  major  Viet  Cong 
stockpUea.  evacuates  dead  and  wounded.  In- 
terrogatea  suspected  Viet  Cong  spies  and  as- 
sists reacuera  after  a  helicopter  crash. 

Schoendorffer  catches  the  strained  faces 
of  tba  man  as  they  help  wounded  buddies 
and  the  p*ln  of  the  little  girl  injured  by  a 
mortar  grenade.  He  captures  intimate  mo- 
menU:  soldiers  sharing  laughter,  aoclaUzlng 
at  the  Lovely  Bar  in  Saigon  and  sightseeing 
The  camera  follows  a  Southern  farm  boy 
renting  his  first  hotel  room  with  a  bath. 
spending  all  his  money  "on  the  town."  and 
returning  to  the  Anderson  platoon  four  days 
early  becauae  be  has  no  money  left. 

It  showa  sudden  violence  in  Saigon  as  the 
Viet  Cong  attack  members  of  Prime  Minister 
Ky'a  government  seated  on  a  reviewing  stand 
during  a  celebration 

And  it  focuses  on  moments  of  tragedy  and 
Incongruity:  a  North  Vietnamese  prisoner 
eating  a  banana  as  bullets  whiz  overhead: 
the  helmet  of  the  first  American  killed  In 
the  action,  and  a  pig  roast  in  a  Jungle  thick 
with  tbe  enemy. 

Saya  Schoendorffer  about  filming  "the  An- 
deraon Platoon".  'We  went  In  order  to  and 
Vietnam,  but,  except  for  several  poignant 
scenea,  we  discovered,  above  all,  America  " 

Lieutenant  Anderson  was  graduated  from 
Topeka  High  School  In  1961  He  was  co-cap- 
taln  of  the  football  squad  and  one  of  the  16 
moat  honored  seniors. 

During  his  four  years  at  West  Point,  he  led 
hla  claaa  In  mathematics  and  science,  was 
listed  on  the  dean's  honor  roll  and  was  a 
member  of  the  cadet  choir  and  glee  club  He 
often  waa  aololst  In  Sunday  services. 

Upon  graduation  from  West  Point  In  1965, 
he  attended  the  Army's  airborne  and  ranger 
achoda  before  going  to  Vietnam  last  summer. 
Lieutenant  Anderson  has  been  awarded  a 
Stiver  Star,  A  Bronze  Star  with  "V "  device 
with  o*k  leaf  cluster,  the  Air  Medal  and  an 
Army  Conunendatlon  medal  with  "V"  device 
for  hla  actions  in  Vietnam. 

He  la  due  to  return  to  Topeka  this  week 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC  i    Pt>8t.  July  8. 
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"Aj«b«bson  Platoon  "  a  T«iple  Srcctss 

(By  Rick  DuBrow) 

HO1J.TW00D — Rarely  does  a  documentary 
come  along  that  succeeds  ui  all  three  levels 
sought  by  public  affairs  filmmakers;  as  Jour- 
nalism, as  socl.'il  comment  and  as  art 

Such  a  documentary.  "The  Anderson  Pla- 
toon." a  French-made  broadcast  about  a 
group  of  American  soldiers  at  war  In  Viet- 
nam, was  preaented  f^r  an  hour  Tuesday 
night  on  CB8-TV 

The  prrgram.  already  seen  In  Prance.  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Switzerland,  was  the  work  at 


Pierre  SchoendoerfTer.  38.  and  a  film  crew 
that  spent  six  weeks,  day  and  night,  with  the 
chosen   platoon  of  33  men   last   fail. 

Schoendoertler.  who  was  with  French 
troops  at  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu  In  1954  and 
was  a  Communist  prisoner-of-war  for  four 
months,  presented  his  story  of  men  at  war 
without  political  comment 

■•I  am  on  the  side  of  the  soldier."  he  said, 
addlnj?:  'We  went  In  order  to  Hnd  Vietnam, 
but.  except  for  several  poignant  scenes,  we 
discovered,  al)Ove  all,  America  " 

The  platoon  he  and  his  crew  lived  with,  in 
obvious  constant  dant?er.  was  under  the  com- 
mand Of  Capt  (then  Lt.)  Joseph  Anderson, 
24,  Topeka,  Kans  .  a  Negro  West  Point 
gr.iduate 

hnA  the  spajseness  of  words  In  the  hour 
heightened  the  impact  of  ttie  achievements 
of  reporting,  social  comment  and  art 

As  combat  rep<.)rtlng.  the  battle  photog- 
raphy, with  Its  emphasis  on  individual  hu- 
man beings,  was  certainly  iunong  the  most 
Impressive  ever  seen  on  .American  television. 
The  sounds,  the  smells,  the  horror,  the  bore- 
dom were  all  captured  with  powerful  under- 
statement. 

There  was  the  religious  serMce  while  bul- 
lets cut  up  the  ground  nearby  TTiere  was  the 
exposed  living  in  the  rainfall  which  lasted 
for  a  week.  There  was  the  crap  gamit  Tliere 
were  tbe  soldiers,  while  and  Negro,  trying 
to  comfort  each  other  when  wounded  There 
was  a  helicopter  that  crashed  Into  a  palm 
tree  on  takeoff 

As  social  comment,  there  were  the  flashes 
of  insight  Into  some  of  the  relationships  m 
the  integrated  platoon  There  was  the  cross- 
section  of  America  in  the  oompoeltion  of  the 
flghtlni?  men — the  boys  from  the  farms  and 
cities  The  blues  singer,  the  young  man  de- 
scribed inadequately  as  a  "beatnik"  There 
was  the  unspoken  comment  of  the  common 
bond  amon^  all  men  who  must  depend  on 
each  other  to  survive 

As  art.  there  were  the  momenM,  even  In 
this  grotesque  siiuauoa  of  wartime,  that 
appreciated  the  small  beauties  of  existence — 
the  raindrops  on  a  twig,  for  Insuince.  There 
was  the  night-time  shot  of  a  llt-up  hell- 
copter  In  flight  Repeatedly  there  were  the 
faces 

There  was  the  farm  boy  who  blew  all  his 
money  in  Saigon  In  a  hurry  and  returned 
four  days  early  to  the  platoon  because  he  was 
broke  But  above  ail  there  was  the  art  that 
distinguished  the  documentary  its  a  whole: 
The  simplicity,  the  lack  of  pretension.  In  the 
directness  of  the  many  plctvires  iind  the  few 
words 

(From   Newsweek,   June    26,    1967 1 
Anderson's    Platoon 

In  the  Jungle  of  South  Vietnam,  raindrops 
splatter  on  a  quiet  pond  as  a  sprawled  Ne- 
gro soldier  hums  the  blues.  Artillery  shells 
thump  In  the  distance  a«  a  Catholic  chap- 
lain distributes  Holy  Communion  to  a  line 
of  kneeling  GI's  Enemy  machine  guns  clat- 
ter overhead  as  a  a  young  draftee  tucks  him- 
self Into  a  fetal  position  under  a  protective 
log 

This  Is  the  human  side  of  the  Vietnam 
war  ;is  seen  by  a  38-year-old  French  pro- 
ducer named  Pierre  Schoendoerffer  For  six 
weeks  last  fall.  Scheondoerffer  and  two  crew- 
men from  the  French  broadcasting  tystem 
slogged  through  the  mud  near  Bong  Son 
with  ft  33-man  platoon  led  by  Lt  Joseph  B. 
Anderson,  a  24-year-old  Negro  West  Pointer. 
The  result  Is  "The  .\nderson  Platoon,  "  a  60- 
minute  documentary  that  presents  a  remark- 
ably candid  and  uncluttered  portrait  of 
American  men  at  war.  "This  Is  not  a  war 
picture."  says  Schoendoerffer.  who  w.js  cap- 
tured by  the  Viet  Mlnh  while  serving  as  a 
French  .^rmy  cameraman  at  Dlenblenphu  "It 
Is  a  picture  of  how  hard  life  la,  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  be  a  man" 

It  Is  also  a  picture  that  both  French  and 
American  television  men,  forced  to  focus  on 


the  sporadic  action  of  the  war,  have  all  but 
overlooked.  "This  Is  a  story  we  simply 
missed."  admits  Perry  Wolff,  a  CBS  execu- 
tive who  was  Instrtunental  In  buying  the 
film  for  airing  on  July  4.  "It's  one  of  the 
most  humanistic  documents  I've  ever  seen." 

With  scant  narrative.  Schoendoerffer's 
camera  follows  the  patrol  down  a  Jungle 
trail,  recording  the  tense,  heavy  breathing 
punctuated  by  the  sounds  of  birds  and  In- 
sects: It  peeps  In  on  boisterous  crap  games 
played  In  a  cardboard  box  between  battles: 
and  looks  on  as  villages  are  searched  and 
captives  questioned.  Briefly.  Schoendoerffer 
switches  to  Sulgon  to  accompany  a  20-year- 
old  platoon  member  on  leave  as  he  buys  a 
gtutar  for  a  succulent  bar  girl.  Back  In  the 
Jungle,  the  cameraman  holds  his  ground  to 
film  confused  battles  In  the  elephant  grass 
and  record  the  casual  bravery  of  a  sergeant 
hit  by  a  rifle  slug  Finally,  to  the  whining 
strains  of  'St  James  Infirmary."  the  camera 
takes  leave  of  the  Anderson  platoon  as  Its 
wounded  are  airlifted  and  Its  survivors  quiet- 
ly sift  back  Into   the  Jungle 

Unlike  much  of  French  Journalism  from 
Vietnam,  which  Is  heavily  antl-Amerlcan, 
Schoendoerffer's  film  is  simply  antiwar.  "I 
am  for  the  Vietnamese  and  against  the  war. ' 
he  emphasizes.  'But  I  didn't  want  to  push 
Ideas  on  people  "  He  was  so  Intent  on  being 
objective.  In  fact,  that  even  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  film.  "We  set  out  to  discover 
Vietnam,"  Schoendoerffer  says.  "We  discov- 
ered America  instead." 


GEORGE  W.  MEAD  II  OF  CONSOLI- 
DATED PAPERS.  INC. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Wiscon- 
sin is  the  leading  paper-producing  State 
In  the  Nation.  This  is  no  accident.  Wis- 
consin has  been  blessed  not  only  wth 
bountiful  natural  resources  but  with 
high-caliber  and  aggressive  Industrial 
leadership.  Its  paper  industry's  para- 
mount position  reflects  in  no  small  meas- 
ure progressive  and  Imaginative  manage- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  lead- 
ership la  George  W.  Mead  11.  president 
of  Consolidated  Papers.  Inc..  of  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids.  Under  Mr.  Mead's  manage- 
ment, Consolidated  continues  to  rank 
first  in  the  industry  In  the  production  of 
coated  papers,  despite  rigorous  competi- 
ton  from  the  "bigs."  The  March  15  issue 
of  Forbes  magazine  spotlights  Mr,  Mead 
and  his  company's  achievements.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

George  W  Mead  II:  On  Domo  One  Thing 
Well 
Wisconsin  Rapids'  Consolidated  Papers, 
Inc  Is  still  largely  a  family  company,  and  Its 
president.  George  Witter  Mead  II,  obviously 
was  not  hindered  in  his  rise  by  his  birthright. 
Even  so  he  Is  one  of  the  Industry's  most 
capable  new  executives.  He  picked  up  a  B.S 
from  Yale  and  an  M.S.  from  the  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry,  then  worked  around  the 
company  for  14  years  before  succeeding  his 
father.  Stanton  W.  Mead,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  Now  39.  George  Mead  Is  the  youngest 
chief  executive  In  the  paper  Industry,  out- 
ranking even  George  Weyerhaeuser  by  15 
months. 

Family  domination  has  crippled  more  than 
one  major  paper  company  In  recent  years. 
But  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Mead  family, 
which  still  owns  about  44  "i  of  lu  common 
stock.  Consolidated  has  established  lUell  as 
one  of  tbe  most  profitable  companies  In  the 
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industry.  Founded  as  a  hydroelectric  power 
company  In  1893,  Consolidated  moved  Into 
paper—newsprint,  that  is — In  1902,  shortly 
after  the  Meads  came  Into  the  company,  as 
an  outlet  for  Its  power.  In  the  thirties,  when 
low-cost  Canadian  newsprint  began  to  move 
into  the  U.S.  market.  Consolidated  got  out 
of  newsprint  and  Into  coated  papers  for  mag- 
azine covers,  advertising  inserts  and  the  like. 
This  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  printing 
paper  business  now  provides  over  80 'i  of  the 
company's  $ll9-mllllon  sales. 

Consolidated  was  never  much  of  a  world- 
beater  as  a  newsprint  producer;  but  In  coated 
papers  it  ranks  first  In  the  Industry.  It  claims 
close  to  12 '7  of  the  market,  as  against  some 
lO'c  for  Kimberly-Clark,  its  closest  rival,  and 
even  less  for  potent  competitors  like  Crown 
Zellerbach,  International  Paper.  Champion 
and  Mead. 

As  George  Mead  sees  It.  Consolidated  has 
one  major  advantage:  "Our  competitors  are 
scattered  all  over  the  market,"  he  says,  "and 
wete  not.  We  think  It's  better  to  do  one 
thing  well."  So  apparently  do  Its  biggest 
customers — Time  and  Life,  Look,  Newsweek 
and  Reader  s  Digest,  among  others — who 
do  not  argue  much  when  Mead  claims  to 
offer  better  service,  greater  technical  skill, 
and  higher  quality  than  most  of  his  com- 
petitors. "To  maintain  our  positions,"  Mead 
says,   "we've   got   to  excel." 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Mead  has 
no  Intention  of  limiting  Consolidated  nar- 
rowly to  Its  specialty.  "We  have  certain 
technical  abilities,"  he  says.  "Our  goal  Is  to 
put  them  to  use  In  areas  where  we  haven't 
used  them  before."  A  case  In  point  Is  the 
new  carbonless  copy  paper  that  Consolidated 
and  Minnesota  Mining  will  Introduce  early 
next  month.  A  highly  technical  product  that 
took  almost  three  years  to  develop,  the  new 
paper  will  compete  for  a  share  of  the  single- 
copy  carbon-paper  market.  In  which  Na- 
tional Cash  Register's  NCR  papers  are  al- 
ready a  major  factor.  Though  Mead  shrinks 
from  making  predictions,  he  concedes  that 
within  a  decade  Consolidated  could  be  pro- 
ducing 100.000  tons  a  year  of  the  new  prod- 
uct vs.  a  total  company  paper  output  last 
year  of  439,000  tons.  "The  more  brainpower 
you  put  Into  a  product  the  better."  Mead 
says.  "We  don't  want  to  make  something 
anybody  can  turn  out.  We  want  to  do  things 
that  are  hard  to  do." 

Such  products,  of  course,  are  less  vul- 
nerable to  competition  than  high-volume 
commodity  papers,  and  at  the  same  time, 
generally  command  higher  margins.  Which 
Is  one  reason  why  Consolidated  last  year 
racked  up  a  return  on  stockholders'  equity 
second  only  to  Scott's  among  the  narrow- 
line  paper  producers — a  record  $10.6  million, 
or  11.9'; — and  did  so  without  a  thin  dime 
of  debt  to  provide  leverage.  For  1967,  Mead 
is  cautious.  "There  are  a  lot  of  crosscur- 
rents," he  says.  "Even  so,  we  ought  to  keep 
a  little  ahead  of  last  year," 


PUT  REDWOOD  CREEK  IN  REDWOOD 
PARK 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
column  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  July  9,  1967,  Irston  R. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Audubon  Nat- 
uralist Society,  discussed  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park, 

Mr.  Barnes  concluded  that — 

Primary  attention  should  be  given  to  Red- 
wood Creek,  where  cutting  by  lumber  com- 
panies may  soon  destroy  the  opportunity  to 
save  these  best,  unprotected  stands. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  concur  in  that  view. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Barnes'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  9,   1967] 

What  Price  a  Redwoods  National  Park,' 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 

The  Johnson  administration  has  formu- 
lated a  compromise  plan  to  more  than  com- 
pensate the  State  of  California,  various  com- 
munities, and  the  lumber  companies  for  any 
"losses"  that  might  be  imagined,  or  sustained, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Redwoods 
National  Park.  However,  with  this  compro- 
mise, the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  now  work  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  Metcalf-Cohelan  bill  rather  than  the 
more  limited  Administration  bill  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel   (R-Callf.) 

Opposition  to  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
has  come,  predictably,  from  the  lumber  com- 
panies operating  In  the  area — notably  from 
Georgia-Pacific,  the  country's  second  largest 
limiber  company. 

Opposition  has  also  come,  curiously,  from 
Governor  Reagan,  who  has  Insisted  that  Cal- 
ifornia be  compensated  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  park,  despite  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  has  benefitted  economically  from  the 
national   parks  within  Its  boundaries. 

The  compromise  proposal  with  the  State  of 
California  contemplates  negotiations  for  the 
transfer  to  the  State  of  25  Federal  areas  ap- 
proximating 250,000  acres,  which  a  State 
study  has  Identified  as  suitable  for  recre- 
ational development;  an  Increase  In  the  al- 
lowable timber  cut  on  national  forests  to 
provide  for  continuance  of  lumbering  opera- 
tions; an  exchange  of  lands  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  and 
a  program  of  road  building. 

There  are  two  areas  that  should  be  in- 
cluded In  any  Redwoods  National  Park;  Red- 
wood Creek  and  Mill  Creek. 

Redwood  Creek  Is  the  finer  area,  but  un- 
fortunately all  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  Is 
In  the  hands  of  private  timber  Interests.  Red- 
wood Creek  has  the  largest,  the  tallest,  and 
the  best  stands  of  redwood  trees.  The  value 
of  the  region  for  national  parks  purposes  was 
recognized  In  a  1964  report  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

In  opposing  the  taking  of  the  Redwood 
Creek  area  for  the  National  Park,  the  lumber 
Interests  have  argued  that  all  of  the  best 
stands  are  already  In  state  parks,  which  Is 
not  the  fact,  and  that  there  Is  little  differ- 
ence between  cut-over  land  with  second- 
growth  trees  and  groves  of  virgin  redwoods 
2000  or  more  years  old.  If  the  difference  Is 
slight  to  the  Ivunber  companies,  they  should 
end  their  opposition;  the  public  sees  a  great 
and  controlling  difference  for  national  park 
purposes. 

Because  of  budgetary  restrictions,  an  In- 
evitable condition  so  long  as  the  Vietnam 
war  continues,  the  Administration  proposals 
center  on  the  less  satisfactory  Mill  Creek  area 
In  Del  Norte  County.  Here  two  of  the  best 
stands,  about  14,400  acres,  are  already  Incor- 
porated In  the  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del  Norte 
Coast  State  Redwood  Parks.  The  proposal  Is 
to  acquire  an  additional  18,000  to  24,000  acres 
from  private  timber  Interests  to  connect  the 
two  State  Parks. 

If  It  Is  Impossible  to  Include  both  the  Mill 
Creek  and  Redwood  Creek  areas  In  a  national 
park  at  this  time,  primary  attention  should 
be  given  to  Redwood  Creek,  where  cutting  by 
lumber  companies  may  soon  destroy  the  op- 
portunity to  save  these  best,  unprotected 
stands. 

The  Mill  Creek  park  proposals  are  less 
costly,  but  this  should  not  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  In  an  Investment  In  perpetuity  for 
all  future  Americans.  Mill  Creek  Is  also 
smaller  and  less  satisfactory,  and  by  reason 
of  the  state  parks,  less  urgent. 

If  there  la  to  be  a  two-step  program  In 


creating  the  Redwoods  National  Park,  It 
should  begin  with  Redwood  Creek. 

The  political  problem  In  getting  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  centers  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  getting  the  best  bill 
out  of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  Letters 
to  your  representatives  and  senators  would 
help  immensely  at  this  stage. 

The  Senate  is  reportedly  prepared  to  pass 
either  the  Administration  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Kuchel  or  the  more  adequate  Met- 
calf-Cohelan bill.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
whatever  the  House  action,  the  Senate  will 
enact  the  latter  bill  as  the  only  measure  con- 
sonant vrtth  the  ImpKtrtance  of  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  for  all  Americans. 


THE  TREASURY'S  SILVER  POLICY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
editorial  entitled  "The  Silver  Fiasco." 
published  on  Saturday,  July  8,  1967.  The 
editorial  points  out  the  folly  of  the 
Treasury's  policy  of  selling  our  silver  re- 
serves at  $1.29  while  the  world  market 
price  is  much  higher.  It  supports  in  part 
a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  June  29,  in  which  I  urged  that 
the  Treasury  suspend  silver  sales.  How- 
ever, in  the  alternative  I  urged  that  if 
sales  are  to  continue,  the  Treasury  should 
sell  the  taxpayers'  silver  only  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  Currently,  the  taxpayers'  sil- 
ver is  being  used  to  subsidize  our  large 
silver  manufacturers  which  will  ulti- 
mately cost  the  American  taxpayers  a 
minimum  of  $70  million  over  the  next 
few  months  if  our  current  policies  con- 
tinue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Coinage,  I  intend  to  express  myself*' 
fully  on  this  issue  at  the  Friday  meeting. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has  once  again  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  in  the  Treasury's  silver  policy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Washington  Post,  July   8,    19671 
The  Silver  Fiasco 

Economists,  as  recent  events  demonstrate, 
are  endowed  with  something  less  than  per- 
fect foresight,  but  there  are  areas  In  which 
their  analysis  works  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
It  has  long  been  asserted  that  efforts  by 
governments  to  control  the  prices  of  widely 
traded  commodities  results  in  mischievous 
disruption.  And  the  recent  experience  with 
silver  validates  that  proposition. 

Because  world  consumption  Is  In  excess  of 
production,  the  market  price  of  silver  is 
much  higher  than  the  $1,293  per  troy  ounce 
at  which  the  Treasury  makes  purchases.  But 
that  obvious  imbalance  made  little  Impres- 
sion on  the  Treasury  decision  makers  who 
In  May  opted  to  go  on  selling  silver  to  "legiti- 
mate domestic  concerns"  at  the  low  official 
price  while  prohibiting  everyone  else  from 
exporting  or  melting  the  old  sliver  coins  to 
take  advantage  of   the  higher   world   prices. 

At  the  time  this  newspaper  pointed  out 
that  perpetuating  a  two-price  system  confers 
handsome  subsidies  on  sliver  users,  penalizes 
producers  and  increases  upward  pressures  on 
world  prices.  Those  predictions  were  vali- 
dated by  the  course  of  events.  In  fact,  one 
coin  and  currency  dealer  In  New  York  Is  now 
offering  $1.12  for  each  $1  silver  certificate 
that  Is  offered  him.  And  with  the  rising  trend 
of  the  price  of  sliver,  there  will  doubtless  be 
violations  of  the  ban  on  export  or  melting 
down  old  coins. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission 
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on  tb«  Caln«se  U  tentatively  set  (or  July  14 
Ita  flrst  ordar  of  bualn«M  thould  b«  a  recom- 
mendatton  to  eltmlnat«  the  II  a93  celling  on 
BllTor  And  dispose  of  the  remaining  Treasury 
stock  at  market  prices 


THE  JOHNSON-KCXSYGIN  SUMMIT- 
MEASURED  STEPS  TOWARD 
PEACEFUL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  everyone 
Is  saying  that  we  should  have  expected 
no  miracles  from  the  recent  meeting  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin. 

Yet  the  most  miraculous  thing  of  all 
was  that  such  a  meetint?  took  place,  and 
that  It  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  understanding 

Surely,  a  meetins:  between  the  two 
most  powerful  nuclear  nations  in  the 
world — at  the  height  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences—contains something  of  the 
miraculous. 

But  I  believe  the  American  people  are 

well  satisfied  with  the  summit  meeting 

They    are    satisfied     that    President 

Johnson  did  explore  every  possible  means 

to  peaceful  agreement. 

They  did  admire  the  cordial  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  meeting  was  held 

They  did  thinJt  that  there  were  posi- 
tive results  from  the  meeting,  and  that 
the  world  is  a  little  less  dangerous,  as 
President  Johnson  said 

Such  support  for  the  President  is  re- 
flected In  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  of  June  27,  1967  I  be- 
lieve that  this  editorial  reflects  the 
thinking  of  people  all  across  our  counti-y 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

I  share  with  them  that  feeling,  as  I 
also  share  with  them  a  feeling  of  sus- 
tained faith  in  President  Johnson's  her- 
culean efforts  toward  peace  with  honor 
and  dignity  for  mankind 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  Eagle.  June  27,  1967 1 
Johnson -KosYuiN  Talks 
We  are  not  among  those  who  seem  lo  be- 
lieve the  Just-concluded  talks  between 
President  Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  were  a  waste  of  time 

The  talks  gave  the  leaders  of  the  two  moat 
powerful  nations  In  the  world  a  chance  to 
become  a  Uttle  better  acquninted  They  made 
for  a  Uttle  better  understanding,  and  they 
may  have  paved  the  way  for  a  little  closer 
communications  in  the  future 

As  President  Johnson  noted,  sometimes  it 
does  help  a  lot  to  sit  down  and  look  at  a 
man — right  m  the  eye -and  try  to  reaaon 
with  him.  parucularly  if  he  Is  trying  to  rea- 
son wltta  you. 

••We  may  have  differences  and  dlflSculUes 
ahead,  but  1  think  they  will  be  lessened,  and 
not  Increased,  by  our  new  knowledge  of  each 
other." 

News  reports  Indicated  the  two  world  lead- 
ers were  far  apart  in  their  views — ran  into 
vast  areas  of  disagreement — during  their 
talks  which  were  described  as  blunt  but 
never  reaching  the  point  of  w.irnlngs  or  ulti- 
matums. 

One  report  said  the  only  area  In  which 
the  two  seemed  to  have  .igreed  was  on  what 
the  President  termed  the  urgent  need  for 
prompt  agreement "  on  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 

Kosygln  still  contended,  at  the  clos?  of  the 
talks,  tbat  the  United  States  "is  continuing 
Its    aggression"    in    Vietnam    and    that    the 


tJnlted  States  must  quit  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  Its  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  And  he  still  contended  that  the 
first  step  toward  .settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  is  condemnation  of  Israel  as  the 
aggressor  and  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops 
from  captured  Arab  territory 

Yet,  the  President  s.ild.  even  In  Vietnam 
I  was  able  to  make  It  very  clear,  with  no 
third  party  between  us.  that  we  will  match 
and  outmatch  every  ."step  lo  peace  that  others 
may  be  ready  to  take  " 

Even  before  the  talks  began,  no  one  really 
expected  Pre.'^ldent  Johnson  and  Kosygln  to 
come  up  with  solutions  to  the  many,  knotty 
world  problems  or  even  to  alleviate,  drasti- 
cally, the  ten.slons  of  the  cold  war 

In  f.ict,  last  Friday,  the  President  him- 
.self  warned  that  his  talks  with  Kosygln 
would  not  necessarily  ease  Soviet-American 
dltflcultles 

But.  as  the  President  said  Sunday,  •some- 
times In  such  discussions  you  can  find  ele- 
ments beginnings — hopeful  fractions — of 
common  ground,  even  within  a  general  dis- 
agreement " 

He  also  said  that  the  t;\lks  had  made  the 
world  a  little  smaller  and  'a  little  less  dan- 
gerous." 

II  this  turns  out  to  be  the  cose  the  talks 
win  have  been  well  worth  the  time  and 
e.Tort 

Even  though  It  appears  the  two  leaders 
made  little  or  no  progress  toward  solving 
the  major  problems  of  the  world  even 
though  the  United  St.ites  and  Ru?sla  are  as 
far  apart  as  ever  It  seems  certain  that  the 
weekend  talks  reduced  misunderstandings 
.\nd  that  In  it-ielf.  Is  important  In  this  world 
of  tensions  and  nuclear  weap.ms. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CHOICE  OF  LOCATION 
FOR  BEVATRON  ATOM  SMASHER 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
filed  Us  report  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1968 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  major 
project  which  drew  nationwide  atten- 
tion during  recent  months  was  a?aln  the 
subject  of  controversy  Tlie  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  P.astoreI  was  joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  Aiken!  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr 
Jackson  I  in  filing  a  separate  view  rec- 
ommending the  deferral  of  authoriza- 
tions for  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelera- 
tor to  be  located  near  Weston,  111. 

The  chairman  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed authorization  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  Government  policy  regard jig 
civil  rights  legislation  I  have  always 
.supported  and  voted  for  progre.ss  In  civil 
rtshts  and  believe  that  Congress  has  been 
making  significant  strides  In  this  f^eld 
In  keeping  with  this  progress,  one  of 
the  criteria  in  .selecting  a  site  for  the 
accelerator  was  to  be  an  atmosphere 
free  of  discrimination,  and  having  a 
progressive  civU  rights  altitude 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommended  the  only  site,  out  of  six 
finalists,  which  did  have  and  continues 
to  have  a  questionable  civil  rights  at- 
mosphere Aside  from  this  basic  Incon- 
sistency, the  legislature  of  the  State, 
where  the  site  Is  located  recently  failed 
to  enact  pending  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject We  are  being  asked  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  one  principle  and  practice  an- 
other It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  wl.se 
and    firm    national    policy    is   certainly 


called  for  If  we  are  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  and  equality  of  man. 

The  distinguished  chairman  voiced 
concern  over  several  other  factors  which 
might  affect  the  project;  among  them 
was  a  US  Supreme  Court  decision  this 
month  curtailing  the  amoimt  of  water 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  entitled  to  divert 
from  Lake  Michigan.  Also,  some  uncer- 
tainty has  been  expressed  as  to  the  size 
and  scope  of  tlie  machine  itself. 

Certainly  all  of  these  factors  are  im- 
portant and  warrant  at  least  additional 
time  for  a  closer  look  before  we  proceed 
with  a  program  of  such  scope. 

Mr  President,  since  S.  1963,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  will  soon  be  taken  up 
for  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Denver  Post  entitled 
"Di.squalify  Weston  as  Bevatron  Site" 
and  •Illinois  on  the  Bevatron  Spot."  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
new.spaper  articles,  one  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  entitled  ■Illinois  Could 
Lose  Atom  Smasher."  and  one  from  ttie 
Denver  Post,  entitled  "Atom  Smasher 
Site  Choice  Threatened."  be  printed  In 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the  Denver   Post.   Apr.    17.   1967) 
Illinois   o.n   the   Bbvatron    Spot 

Most  hopeful  human  rights  news  of  last 
week  Is  the  report  that  Dr.  Glen  T.  Seaborg. 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
has  warned  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  that  Illinois 
may  loee  a  proposed  S375  million  proton  ac- 
celerator unless  the  state  enacts  a  fair  hous- 
ing law. 

For  Coloradaus.  this  is  most  hopeful  news 
for  two  good  reasons. 

Fir.st.  of  course.  Dr.  Seaborg's  action  could 
mean  that  Colorado,  a  finalist  in  site  selec- 
tion competition  for  the  AEC  bevatron.  might 
sliU  have  a  chance  of  winning  that  great 
scientitlc  and   financial   prize. 

Certainly,  If  Dr  Seaborg  and  other  AEC 
commissioners  stick  to  their  guns  and  Insist 
that  equal  opportunity  in  housing  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  winning  this  muULmllUon  dol- 
lar federal  Installation.  Colorado  Is  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  benefit.  Colorado  Is  a  na- 
tional leader — perhaps  the  national  leader  In 
fair   housing 

But  the  second  and  more  Important  reason 
for  Coloradans  to  be  encouraged  by  Dr  Sea- 
burg's  action  is  that  It  represents  the  first 
overt  sign  of  a  wise  national  policy  which 
The  Poit.  for  one,  h.ts  long  urged  That  would 
be  lo  make  all  site  selections  for  major  fed- 
eral installations  contingent  upton  the  lo- 
cality selected  demonstrating  real  pr ogre.'^s 
toward  equal  opportunity  for  all  us  resident." 

A  firm  federal  policy  of  this  kind  would, 
of  course,  be  good  for  Colorado — and  a  well- 
deserved  reward  for  Us  past  progress.  But 
It  would  also  be  good  for  the  whole  nation, 
Colorado  Included,  to  have  such  a  potent  In- 
centive to  make  further  progress  In  the  field 
of  equal  opp  )rtu.nlty 

We  can  think  of  no  development  more 
likely  to  speed  progress  In  human  relations 
than  for  every  state,  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  face  the  alternative  Governor  Kerner  and 
other  Illinois  leaders  are  facing  now:  either 
shape  up.  open  up.  move  forward  In  human 
relations — or  lose  out  In  competition  for  ma- 
jor   federal    Installations    and    payrolls. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Illinois, 
where  Chicago  was  a  pioneer  In  creating  seg- 
regated housing  back  in  1917.  responds  to 
Dr.  Seaborg's  warning. 
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At  any  rate,  we  must  commend  Dr.  Sea- 
borg for  his  Initiative.  Regardless  of  whether 
Colorado  gains  any  ground  thereby  in  com- 
petition for  the  AEC  bevatron.  what  Seaborg 
Is  doing  is  profoundly  good  for  the  nation. 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  9.  1967] 

Disqualify  Weston  as  Bevatbon  Site 
Witnesses  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  'jabbed  sharply 
Tuesday  at  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  decision  to  put  the 
world's  largest  atom  smasher  In  Weston,  111. 

That  Achilles  heel  Is  the  fact  that  hous- 
ing in  DuPage  County,  the  Chicago  suburb 
where  Weston  Is  located.  Is  rigidly  segre- 
gated— closed  to  Negroes. 

In  this  category  Weston  Is  the  antithesis 
of  Denver,  which  was  one  of  six  finalists  in 
the  competition  for  site  selection  by  the 
AEC.  The  other  cities  in  the  running  also 
have  better  records  In  race  relations  than 
Weston. 

Unless  this  situation  Is  changed,  we  be- 
lieve this  fact  should  flatly  disqualify  Wes- 
ton as  a  site  for  the  proposed  bevatron  or 
any  other  major  federal  Installation.  And  we 
believe  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  would 
be  doing  the  nation — and  President  John- 
son— a  favor  by  enforcing  such  a  ban. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  this  Is 
so. 

First  there  is  the  human  reason.  As  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  astute  Washington  lobbyist 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  put  it,  "If  the  AEC 
had  set  out  to  find  a  site  where  its  colored 
employes,  scientists  and  visitors  would  be 
most  likely  to  encounter  discrimination  In 
housing,  Weston  would  clenrly  qualify  for 
that  dubious  honor." 

This  Is  a  disgraceful  and  Inhumane  en- 
vironment in  which  to  put  a  scientific  tool 
which  will  draw  scientists  of  all  races  and 
colors  from  all  over  the  nation  and  world. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  how  the  real  estate 
Industry  In  DuPage  County  feels  about  per- 
mitting nonwhite  residents.  When  Illinois 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner  tried  to  efTect  open  housing 
in  the  state  by  means  of  an  executive  order, 
the  organized  real  estate  industry  of  DuPage 
County  spearheaded  a  successful  fight  for 
an  injunction  to  block  enforcement  of  the 
order. 

The  second  re.ison  to  ■wipe  DuPage  County 
off  the  books  as  a  possible  bevati»)n  site  Is 
that  it  would  be  good  policy.  The  federal 
government  should  use  the  location  of  new 
federal  installations  to  advance  the  whole 
concept  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens — particularly  In  Jobs  and  hous- 
ing. 

Inherently,  site  selection  for  big  federal  In- 
stallations is  a  tremendously  Influential  tool 
to  help  end  segregation  of  all  kinds.  The 
allure  of  a  big  federal  payroll  puts  the  issue 
right  to  those  whose  practical  support  of 
equal  opportunity  is  most  needed — local 
bus!ness  and  governmental  leaders. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  lever  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  can  use,  to  a 
great  extent,  without  waiting  on  congres- 
sional action.  So  the  executive  branch  Is 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  use  this 
lever  whenever  it  can. 

Apparently  President  Johnson  and  his 
aides  did  not  consider  the  chance  they  were 
passing  up  when  they  permitted  AEC  to 
select  Weston  as  the  site  for  the  bevatron. 
So  we  believe  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee would  be  doing  the  President  a  favor 
If  It  holds  up  funds  for  Weston  and  gives 
the  President  a  chance  to  change  the  AEC's 
mind. 

No  greater  blow  for  liberty  could  be  struck 
now.  In  our  opinion,  than  for  the  Congress, 
the  AEC  and  the  President  to  make  equal 
opportunity  In  housing  a  decisive  factor  In 
site  selection  for  any  major  federal  installa- 
tion. 


[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 

Apr.  14.  1967] 
Illinois  Cotru)  Losk  Atom  Smashes 
SPRiNoraxD.  III.,  April  13. — Dllnols  could 
lose  a  giant  atom  smasber  planned  for  the 
Weston  area  because  of  alleged  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  chairman  said  here  Wednesday. 


for  purposes  of  private  industrial  devel- 
opment Is  reaching  scandalous  propor- 
tions. In  1966,  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  tax-exempt  bonds  were  Issued 
to  induce  industries  to  move  to  or  locate 
in  the  bond-issuing  States.  This  is  not 
only  a  flagrant  abuse  of  a  public  subsidy 
originally  established  to  promote  devel- 


thf  lo^"ti;ro"r  ^r '"ilmrmimon    donir     opment  of  public  facilities  in  underdevel 

oped  and  depressed  areas  but  works  a 


facility  in  Illinois,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  said. 

The  atom  smasher  planned  would  cost 
more  than  *60  million  and  would  be  a  prime 
magnet  to  the  Chicago  area  and  the  Midwest 
for  top  scientists  and  technicians.  Nearly 
every  state  in  the  nation  fought  to  have  the 
facility  located  within  its  boundaries. 

Four  of  the  five  commission  members  met 
here  with  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  legislative  lead- 
ers, and  mayors  of  communities  in  the 
Weston  area. 

Seaborg  told  them  that  Congress,  which 


serious  economic  hardship  on  States 
which  do  not  authorize  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills,  S.  1282  and 
S.  1283,  to  restrict  this  practice.  Repre- 
sentatives Zablocki  and  Reuss  have  in- 
troduced similar  proposed  legislation  in 
the  House.  Support  for  such  legislation 
is  widespread.  The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  November  1966, 


must  authorize  the  project,  could  demand     called  upon  Congress  to  enact  such  re- 


that  It  be  located  elsewhere. 

Allegations  of  housing  discrimination  In 
the  Weston  area  and  lack  of  an  "open  hous- 
ing" law  in  Illinois  would  be  debated  when 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  facility  goes 
before  Congress  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
Seaborg  said. 

The  Denver  area  was  among  the  five  seml- 
finallsts  which  lost  out  to  Weston. 

Sen.  Peter  H.  Domlnick  (R-Colo),  said  he 
believed  the  AEC  should  have  given  greater 
weight  to  Illinois'  lack  of  an  open  housing 
law,  a  statute  in  effect  In  Colorado  since 
1897.  But  he  disagreed  with  Seaborg's  read- 
ing of  congressional  sentiment. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  14,  1967) 

Housing  Law  Lacking:  Atom  Smasher  Site 

Choics  Threatened 

SPBiNcriELD,  III. — The  selection  of  Weston, 
111.,  as  the  site  of  a  nuclear  accelerator  may 
be  endangered  by  lack  of  a  statewide  open 
housing  law,  says  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Failure  of  the  lUinois  General  Assembly 
to  enact  such  legislation,  Seaborg  said,  could 
result  In  the  removal  to  some^other  state  of 
the  $375  million  atom  smasher  plant  awarded 
to  Weston. 

Seaborg  and  three  AEC  members  met 
Wednesday  with  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  legislative 
leaders  and  mayors  from  'towns  in  the 
Weston  area  to  discuss  antidiscrimination 
measures. 

"If  this  issue  could  be  eliminated,"  Sea- 
borg said,  "we  believe  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing the  authorization  and  attendant  con- 
firmation of  Weston  as  the  site  for  the  project 
would  be  greatly  enhanced." 

Seaborg  said  Congress  has  been  concerned 
because  of  protests  by  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions against  the  Weston  site. 

DENVER    in    finals 

The  Denver  area  was  among  five  semi- 
finallsts  which  lost  out  to  Weston.  A  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  old  Lowry  Bombing 
Range  south  of  Aurora  'was  acquired  by  the 
state  and  set  aside  for  the  atom  smasher. 

Colorado  officials  were  hopeful,  until  the 
Weston  decision  was  announced,  that  the 
Lowry  site  would  be  chosen. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  strongly  endorsed 
Denver  as  having  the  best  racial  climate  of 
any  of  the  six  sites  In  the  final  competition 


strictive  legislation.  On  June  17,  1967,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  forcefully  spoke  out 
against  the  increasing  abuse  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  and  endorsed 
the  Zablocki-Reuss  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal's  editorial  and  the  statement  of 
policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Milwaukee  Jotirnal,  June  17,  1967] 

Ban  on  Tax  Free  Bonds  fx)r  Industrial 
Plants  Needed 

The  Milwaukee  County  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corp.  (MCIDC),  spurned  by  the  In- 
ternal revenue  service  In  Its  bid  for  tax 
exempt  status  on  industrial  development 
loans,  now  favors  federal  legislation  to  out- 
law sale  of  tax  free  public  bonds  to  finance 
new   facilities   for   private   Industry. 

Whatever  the  firm's  motives,  the  cause 
is  certainly  right.  Municipal  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  financing  has  grown  Into  a 
mad  scramble  of  plant  enticement  that  some- 
times borders  on  the  disgraceful.  It  should 
have  been  prohibited  long  ago. 

The  federal  government  originally  grant- 
ed state  and  local  governments  the  right  to 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  helping  them  reduce  costs  when  bor- 
rowing to  finance  public  facilities — schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  etc.  Because  the  bond  buy- 
ers are  not  required  to  pay  federal  tax  on 
the  Interest  they  receive  on  their  loans,  state 
and  local  governments  are  able  to  sell  the 
securities  at  a  low  Interest  rate.  Uncle  Sam 
thus  forgoes  tax  revenues — an  estimated  $3.6 
billion — which  otherwise  would  flow  to  Wash- 
ington, in  order  to  reduce  state  and  local 
public  facility  and  service  costs.  In  other 
words,  this  Is  a  federal  subsidy  that  all 
American  taxpayers  underwrite. 

However,  when  states,  local  governments 
or  specially  authorized  "development  orga- 
nizations" misuse  these  tax  exempt  securities 
to  finance  industrial  facilltleB  for  sale  or 
rent  to  profit  making  firms,  they  in  effect 
are  channeling  the  benefits  of  cheaper,  sub- 
sidized tax  exempt  financing  designed  for 
public  purposes  Into  private  pockets  Instead. 
This  Indirect  raid  on  the  national  treasury 
Sen.  Peter  H,  Domlnick,  R-Colo.,  said  he  clearly  perverts  the  original  Intent  of  tax 
believed  the  AEC  should  have  given  greater     jj.ge  bonding. 


weight  to  Illinois'  lack  of  an  open  housing 
law,  a  statute  in  effect  in  Colorado  since 
1897. 


ABUSE  OP  TAX-FREE  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


The  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  many 
small  communities  with  meager  resources 
have  floated  enormous  bond  Issues  simply  to 
lure  Industry.  Other  towns  have  been  left 
holding  the  bag  after  having  been  duped  by 
fly  by  night  operators. 

Obviously,  this  practice  must  be  curbed. 
Reps.    Zablocki    and    Reuss    (D-Mllwaukee) 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  abuse 
of  the  tax-free  status  of  municipal  bonds     have  introduced  bins  to  restrict  municipal 
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Industrial  development  bond  nnanclni;  by 
denying  private  corporations  the  right  to 
deduct  from  the  federal  income  tax  the 
rental  which  they  pay  to  local  governments 
for  the  use  of  factories  buUt  with  Ux  free 
bonds  Restrictions  along  this  line  are  needed 

National    Association    or    Real 
Estate  Boards. 

Washington.  DC  .  March  17.  1967. 
Hon  Gatlobd  Nelscjn, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  I  have  read  with 
interest  your  comments  In  the  Senate  on 
March  14.  1967  In  connection  with  your  In- 
troduction of  S  1282  and  S  1283  relating  to 
tax-exempt  financing  of  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities  used  for  private  profltmat- 
Ing  purposes. 

Our  Association  endorses  legislation  such 
as  S.  1282.  I  am  en^iiijslng  a  copy  of  the  per- 
tinent resolution  adopted  by  our  last  annual 
convention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C   Williamson. 

"Statement  or  1967  Policy.  Adopted  by  the 
Delegate  Body.  National  Associatio.n  or 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Miami  Beach,  Fla  . 
NOVXMBEX  17.  1966 

"MDNICIPAL    INDUSTRIAL    BONDS 

"Increased  use  of  municipal  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  construction  of  plants  and 
other  facilities  by  instrumentalities  of  gov- 
ernment for  leasing  to  business  enterprises 
represents  a  gross  distortion  of  the  principle 
of  tax  exemption  because  the  bonds  are 
Issued  primarily  for  private  benefits  Munici- 
pal industrial  financing  also  ix>ses  the  threat 
of  government  ownership  of  industrial  facili- 
ties. To  minimize  the  chance  of  abuse  In  the 
use  of  mtinlclpai  tax-exempt  bonds  we  c^ill 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  deny- 
ing tax  deduction  for  any  amount  paid  to  a 
municipal  government  unit  by  a  private 
company  for  occupancy  of  an  Industrial  fa- 
cility financed  out  of  the  pnxreeds  of  tax- 
exempt  municipal  industrial  bonds  " 


There  beint;  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial w£us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Fecord,  a5  follows: 

The  Right  to  Good  Health 

Do  all  AmerlcaJis  have  a  nght  to  proper 
medical  care?  The  new  president  of  the 
American  Medical  association  (AMA)  appar- 
ently thinks  not  In  his  inaujirural  addrees  to 
the  AMA  last  week  Dr  Mllford  O  Rourke 
lambasted  government  health  programs  in 
general  and  medicare  and  medicaid  In  par- 
ticular as  threats  to  the  private  practice  of 
medicine  Organized  medicine,  he  warned, 
must  oppose  the  concept  that  health  care  Is 
•  a  n^'ht  rather  thaji  a  privilege  " 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  h<ilds 
■  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
to  be  self-evident,  unalienable  rights.  The 
corollary — eelf-evTdent  to  most  Americans 
but  not  to  Dr  Roose-ls  that  the  rights  to 
life  and  h.ipplness  presuppose  the  right  to 
good  health 

The  purpose  of  the  government  health 
programs  Is  to  Insure  proper  medical  care  to 
all  Amerlcaiis,  rich  and  po<5r.  as  a  matter  of 
right — not  Just  to  some  as  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege The  fact  that  many  conscientious  doc- 
t>jrs  treat  needy  patients  without  thought 
of  gain  demonstrates  that  they.  loo.  recog- 
nize proper  medical  care  as  something  to 
which   all   are   entitled 

This  country  Is  rich  enough,  wise  enough, 
humanitarian  enough  to  provide  proper 
medical  treatment  to  those  who  need  11  as 
a  niatter  of  right. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  GOOD  HEALTH 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  taken 
an  unfortunate  step  backward  in  its 
election  of  Dr  MUford  O  Rouse  as  Its 
new  president.  Dr  Rouse  can  hardly  be 
speaking  for  the  average  American  phy- 
sician when  he  asserts,  as  he  did  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  AMA.  that  or- 
ganized medicine  must  oppose  the  con- 
cept that  health  cere  is  a  right  rather 
than  a  privilege 

Even  the  AMA.  which  has  consistently 
opposed  Government  involvement  in 
health  care,  has  maintained  in  the  past 
that  all  Americans  are  entitled  to  ade- 
quate medical  care  Their  point  of  con- 
tention has  been,  rather,  that  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  is  the  proper 
means  for  insuring  that  such  care  is 
provided.  For  organized  medicine  to  now 
assert  that  medical  care  is  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right — in  other  words,  that 
medical  care  is  contingent  upon  the  pa- 
tient's ability  to  pay  for  it — reduces  the 
practice  of  medicine  to  a  coldblooded 
and  Inhumane  business  transaction  Dr 
Rouse's  position  Is  clearly  in  violation  of 
the  basic  principles  of  medicine,  the 
Hlppocratlc  oath. 

On  June  28.  1967.  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  published  a  very  fine  editorial 
atUcklng  this  deplorable  shift  in  AMA 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


FEDERAL-STATE  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  Presidt-nt,  the 
Johnson  administration's  newly  orga- 
nized Federal-State  task  force  went  to 
Wyoming  on  March  18  for  a  .series  of 
meetings  with  the  States  elected  officials 
and  State  agency  and  department  heads. 
That  they  had  a  stormy  session  was 
borne  out  in  two  editorials  published  in 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  and  by  the 
statements  of  Wyoming  Governor  Stan- 
ley K  Hathaway. 

Governor  Hathaway  had  some  partic- 
ularly constructive  points  to  make  in  a 
statement  of  May  25.  He  said  that  States 
such  as  Wyoming  "cannot  po.ssibly  enter 
into  every  program  "  as  can  other  larger 
States.  He  noted  also  that  there  are  some 
500  various  Federal-State  prosrams. 
many  involving  participating  grants  by 
the  States — grants  which  place  a  partic- 
ularly heavy  burden  on  smaller  States. 
Governor  Hathaway  points  out  that 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, "the  proce.ss  of  communication  is 
slow." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Governor  Hath- 
away and  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
editorials  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rei  ord,  as  follow.'^ 
(From    the    Wyoming    State    Tribune.    May 
26.   1967  1 
Another  Snow  Job 
Witnessing  yesterday's  Federal-State  Part- 
nership Program  meeting  at  the  Capitol  here 
was    to    review    a    depressing   spectacle     One 
can  only  conclude  that  It  was  nothing  more 
than    a   snow    Job.    designed    purely    for    the 
purpose  of  making  the  state  governments  of 
America  further  receptive  to  federal  rape 

This  Is  not  to  demean  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose of  all  the  members  of  the  federal  dele- 
gation that  came  here  fronx  Washington,  or 


the  majority  of  these  persons  anyway,  nor 
of  the  various  federal  officials  of  the  state 
and  region.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  listening  lo 
the  various  state  representatives  aim  their 
shafts  at  Federalia,  we  got  the  distinct  Im- 
pression that  they  had  mostly  kind  words 
for  the  regional  representatives  of  the  various 
agencies  involved.  It  Is  Washington  that 
gels  the  state  peoples  ire  aroused. 

Some  of  the  sub-sections  like  highways 
and  others  went  o(T  very  well  in  their  meet- 
ings, but  predictably  health,  education  and 
welfare  was  another  matter  It  Is  here  too 
that  the  greatest  conflicts  inevitably  arise 
between  the  federal  and  the  state  govern- 
ments, where  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  the 
most  intransigent  and  unyielding:  and  in 
short  where  the  action  Is  In  government  in 
this  country. 

One  federal  spokesman  yesterday  had  the 
gall  to  try  to  pass  the  buck  to  Congress  for 
the  Inflexibilities  of  gobbledegookery  of  the 
various  federal  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare programs 

Included  in  this  claim  w.is  the  amazing 
assertion  that  the  state  executive  depart- 
ment representatives  were  m  effect  soul- 
mates  with  the  federal  administration  peo- 
ple froni  Washington  "We  understand  each 
other."  this  Individual  said  in  effect,  imply- 
ing that  both  of  them  had  their  problems 
with  their  respective  legislative  branches  of 
government 

The  state  people,  from  what  we  gathered, 
didn't  understand  it  that  way  at  all  and 
t<3ld  the  federal  people  so  In  so  many  polite 
words. 

The  Implication  was  raised  by  some  federal 
members  in  this  group  that  If  Congress  would 
Just  stay  out  of  It,  the  federal  HEW  programs 
could  be  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
both  the  state  and  federal  administrators 

The  federal  bureaucrats  overlooked  one 
point,  however,  which  was  offered  as  a  re- 
minder by  one  of  the  state  participants  The 
latter  noted  that  most  of  the  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  Implementing  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  federal  administrators 
themselves 

In  connection  with  a  certain  amount  of 
local  enthusing  today  over  defeat  of  the 
so-called  Qule  Amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
It  might  be  noted  in  this  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the 
Qule  proposal — a  state-oriented  Idea  if  ever 
there  w;is  one,  that  would  have  provided  a 
certain  amount  of  ctate  emancipation  from 
Federalia — was  fought  most  bitterly  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  And  by.  It  must  be 
presumed,  some  of  the  very  people  who  were 
here  yesterday  telling  our  state  government 
officials  that  If  they  couJd  Just  divest  them- 
selves of  congressional  Interference,  the  fed- 
eral and  state  administrators  could  In  effect 
run  things  pretty  well  to  suit  themselves 

This  argument  was  to  the  efifect  that  a 
nifire  flexible  arrangement  between  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  could  be  achieved  with- 
out  congressional   Interference. 

Its  a  pretty  amazing — or  perhaps  brazen 
Is  a  better  word — attitude  when  one  looks 
back  on  the  Qule  proposal  which  would  have 
achieved  Just  this  result — a  more  flexible 
arrangement  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
v.-u-lous  states.  In  administering  the  red-tape 
clogged  federal  aid  to  education  program. 

And  so  we  say  that  yesterday's  visit  here 
WIS  nothing  more  than  window-dressing, 
something  that  one  state  administrator  In 
effect  accused  the  federal  visitors  of  seeking 
to  carry  out. 

Next  year  Is  election  year  and  presumably 
the  Johnson  Administration  wants  to  get 
some  of  the  more  abrasive  areas  between  the 
states  and  Washington  smoothed  off. 

We're  here  to  say  nobody  should  have  been 
fooled  by  what  transpired  yesterday.  In  fact, 
we  believe  nobody  wa^. 
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suggestion  box  as  to  how  to  Improve  federal - 
state  relations.  Undoubtedly  a  lot  of  things 
will  be  explored  by  the  various  federal-state 
panels  this  afternoon. 

We  hope  much  good  will  come  of  this  part- 
nership program.  But  we  doubt  it. 

Your  Governok  Reports 
By  the  time  this  column  appears  in  print, 
the  Western  Governor's  Conference  In  West 
Yellowstone.  Montana  and  the  National  Re- 
publican Governor's  Conference  In  Jackson 
will  be  over. 

The  Governors  will  be  back  In  their  re- 
spective States  and  the  business  of  admin- 
istering their  branch  of  American  govern- 
ment will  again  occupy  their  utmost  atten- 
tion. 

However,  I  believe  it  Is  safe  to  say  even 
before  these  two  Conferences  begin,  that  the 
13  Governors  at  the  Western  Governors  Con- 
ference and  the  25  Republican  Governors 
In  attendance  at  the  Jackson  meeting,  will 
take  up  the  reins  of  State  Government  fol- 
lowing the  June  meetings  with  a  bolstered 
sense  of  purpose  and  dedication  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  State  government  strong  and 
responsible. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  prob- 
lems facing  the  Chief  ExecuUves  of  the  50 
States  today. 

While  strictly  local  and  regional  matters 
demand  close  attention  from  the  Governors 
and  their  various  organizations,  like  the  7 
member  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  they  face  a  common  challenge  In 
finding  ways  and  means  of  strengthening 
government  close  to  the  people. 

That  the  need  to  Improve  the  ability  of 
State  government  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people  is  recognized  by  officials  from 
Washington  to  the  basic  municipal  govern- 
mental structure,  was  demonstrated  by  the 
visit  to  Cheyenne  on  May  25  of  more  than 
40  Federal  officials  headed  by  former  Florida 
Governor  Farrls  Bryant,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  meeting  of  this  "Federal-State  Task 
Force"  came  on  the  heels  of  a  gathering  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18  at  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  the  nation's  Governors 
to  cooperate  with  him  In  making  his 
"New  Federalism"  work. 

Such  cooperation,  no  matter  under  what 
slogan,  has  been  sought  by  Federal  officials 
for  many  years. 

The  one  major  hurdle,  I  believe,  has  been 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government  to  allow  the  States  an  equal 
voice  In  planning  necessary  programs  and 
Implementing  them. 

Former  Governor  Bryant  told  me  In 
Cheyenne  that  the  complaints  registered  by 
myself  and  other  Wyoming  officials  and 
heads  of  State  agencies,  were  similar  to 
those  he  had  heard  In  other  States  during 
his  tour. 

These  complaints  are  sound  and  they  are 
based  in  fact  and  In  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  States  to  actively  pursue  the  best  In- 
terests of  their  citizens. 

I  told  the  Federal  visitors  to  our  Capitol 
City  that  unless  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognizes that  Wyoming  does  not  need  and.  In 
fact,  cannot  afford  to  enter  Into  every  one 
of  the  more  than  500  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams cataloged  today  then.  In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  no  Federal-State  partnership.  There 
is  only  Federal  government  control  and  di- 
rectives to  the  Statee  to  spend  money  we  do 
not  have  on  programs  we  do  not  need. 

The  conUnuatlon  of  the  Federal  policy  of 
penalizing  States  which  choose  not  to  accept 
Federal  dole  for  projects  not  suited  to  their 
needs,   by  cutting  off  such  necessary  funds 


[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  May  25, 

19671 

Keep  Your  Fingers  Crossed 

The  federal-state  partnership  talks  at  the 
Cipitol  today  will  cover  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems. Judging  from  the  announced  schedule 
of  the  discussion  groups. 

There  is  Just  one  friction  point,  however, 
whose  solution  would  do  much  to  Improve 
relationships  between  these  two  levels  of 
government. 

If  cabinet  officers  and  sub-functionaries  In 
the  various  departments  of  the  United  States 
government  would  Just  answer  their  mall, 
things  would  go  much  better  for  them  at  tlie 
state  level  than  now. 

The  federal  department  heads  are  especially 
remiss  in  this  respect,  and  particularly  so 
in  their  dealings  with  the  states. 

We  know  of  instances  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  which  federal  department  chiefs 
have  either  totally  Ignored  communications 
addressed  to  them  by  the  elected  heads  of 
stale  governments  In  this  country,  have  de- 
layed for  days  and  In  many  Instances  weeks, 
or  have  delegated  the  responsibility  of  an- 
swering such  communications  to  some  assist- 
ant far  down  the  line. 

Bluntly,  this  hacks  the  governors  and  the 
state  department  and  agency  chiefs,  and  It 
annoys  a  lot  of  their  constltutents.  too. 

The  people  of  the  various  states  are  In- 
clined to  place  a  great  deal  more  confidence 
in  their  state  officials  than  In  the  federal - 
level  authorities  especially  when  the  latter 
mostly   are    bureaucratic    appointees.    These 

various  state  residents  who  feel  in  this 
fashion,  are  all  voters,  too,  a  point  that  some 
how  seems  to  escape  the  federal-level  people. 
When  governors  don't  get  a  reply  from 
Washington  on  some  query,   not  only   they 

but  the  citizens  who  Initiated  the  action  In 

the  first  place,  are  apt  to  become  very  un- 
happy. 
Thus  you   have   federal-state   relationship 

problems  necessitating  the  sort  of  meeting 

that  is  being  held  here  today,  when  Just  a 

little  simple  foresight  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness at  the  Washington  level  might  go  a  long 

way  toward   prevention- — much   further.   In- 
deed, than  conferences. 
During  the  Hansen  Administration,  there 

were  Instances  when  then  Governor  Hansen 

addressed  protests,  pleas,  appeals  and  other 

communications   to   federal   cabinet   officers, 

to  which   he   received   no   reply   at   all.   The 

worst  offenders  in  these  instances  we  recall 

were  the  secretaries  of  interior  and  agricul- 
ture. 
A  very  good  instance  occurred  this  spring 

in    connection    with    Governor    Hathaway's 

protest     to     Postmaster-General     Lawrence 

O'Brien    about    the    threatened    cutback    of 

railway  postal  clerks  domiciled  In  Cheyenne. 

The  governor  of  Wyoming  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  O'Brien  on  March  24  concerning  this 

cutback.  He  did  get  a  somewhat  prompt  re- 
ply, dated  April  5.  However.  It  was  not  from 

O'Brien,   but  a  deputy  assistant  postmaster 

general   for  whom  the  letter  was  signed  by 

a  sub-functionary    in    the    deputy   assistant 

postmaster-general's  office!  Not  a  word  from 

the  head   of   the   department   to  whom   the 

communication   had   been   addressed  In  the 

first  place. 
We  see  by  the  Congressional  Record  that 

Cliff  Hansen  still  Is  having  his  problems  In 

this   regard,    too,    despite    the   fact    that   he 

now  IS  a  member  of  the  U.S    Senate  instead 

of   governor    of    WyominR.    Senator    Hansen 

noted  somewh.it  pl.iintively  the  other  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  Record,  that  he  had  received  a 

reply  from  a  cabinet  officer  In  late  April,  to  a      __  ^^^    ^     ^„.„ 

communication   he   addressed   to   that   Indl-      a's'hlghway'money,  will" only  serve  to"^further     quite  a  Job,  to  become  acquainted  with  and 


that  all  States  participate  In  various  pro- 
grams. 

Coupled  with  this  Is  the  apparent  attitude 
toward  the  proposal  of  bloc  grants  and  a  re- 
turn of  a  certain  share  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  to  the  States  with  no  sUings  attached. 

But,  the  fact  that  an  election  year  Is  near 
and  that  the  Great  Society  Is  not  meeting 
with  the  success  desired  by  Its  architects 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  25  Republican  Governors  can  be  a  very 
strong  force  in  moving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  a  return  to  Its  rightful  role  as 
a  defender  of  the  people  standing  ready  to  do 
only  what  cannot  be  done  through  local 
levels  of  government. 

Here  in  Wyoming  we  have  taken  a  great 
many  steps  since  the  beginning  of  1967  to 
do  necessarv  things  for  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  recently  Wyoming  State 
Government,  the  Legislature  and  dedicated 
citizens  at  all  levels  of  local  government  and 
In  their  private  organizations,  have  done 
much  to  prove  State  Government  is  effective 
and  efficient  when  It  has  the  support  of  the 
citizenry. 

Tlie  new  Wyoming  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  has  been  Incorporated  and  will 
soon  be  In  operation,  the  State  Department 
of  Recreation  Is  busy  now  laying  plans  for 
an  immediate  beginning  to  improvement 
work  m  the  State's  recreational  areas  and 
the  development  of  new  facilities  for  visi- 
tors to  our  State. 

Wyoming  Is  cooperating  with  the  Federa- 
tion' of  Rocky  Mountain  States  in  stepped 
up  research  work  Into  the  uses  of  oil  shale, 
coal  and  other  mineral  resources. 

This  State  is  keeping  ptice  with  her  sister 
States.  We  are  doing  so  because  we  have  the 
advantage  of  being  young  and  vigorous. 

Through  our  own  efforts  we  are  setting  an 
example  of  local  government  doing  Its  ut- 
most to  work  for  the  Improvement  of  a  State 
by  efforts  at  the  local  and  State  level. 

And  this.  I  believe.  Is  a  path  more  and 
more  people  are  demanding  be  followed  by 
their  Government. 

In  my  July  report  to  you  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  discuss  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  25  Republican  Governors  for  a  return  to 
strong,   grass-roots   government. 

Remarks  by  Governor  Stanlet  K.  Hatha- 
way   TO   THE   Federal-State    Task    Force, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  25,   1967 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  our  elected  offi- 
cers who  are  here  this  afternoon:  Our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Honorable  Thyra  Thomson; 
our    Superintendent    of    PubUc    Instruction, 
the    Honorable    Harry    Roberts;     our    State 
Treasurer,    the   Honorable    Minnie   Mitchell; 
our  State  Auditor  will  be  here  a  little  bit 
later — Mr,    Copenhaver, 

Well,  this  is  a  unique  occasion  for  us  In 
Wyoming,  a  small  state,  to  be  visited  by  so 
many  of  you  people  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
f-ilk  with  you  this  afternoon. 

I  liope  that  you  will  not  construe  an;;  of 
the  things  that  I  may  say  as  being  political, 
because  they  are  not  Intended  to  be  so.  I  am 
merely  speaking  as  a  former  country  lawyer 
who  now  finds  himself  in  the  Governor's 
Chair,  who  loves  his  country  and  his  state 
and  viants  to  do  something  to  improve  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

I  confess  that  in  the  first  five  months  of 
my  administration  I  felt  a  Kttle  bit  like  the 
hare  and  the  hounds  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  federal  agencies,  and  mostly  because 
I  didn't  realize  that  there  were  so  many, 
I  suppose  that  I  have  been  briefed  on  at 
least  100  federal  aid  programs  of  one  type 
or  another,  or  subdivisions  of  such.  This  is 


vldual  In  early  March 

Which  proves  Cliff  has  moved  up  some- 
what In  status  Insofar  as  the  federal  pan- 
jandrums are  concerned.  Once  upon  a  time 
they  used  to  Ignore  him  altogether. 

So  there.  You  have  one  small  Idea  for  the 


strangle    the    shrinking    financial    resources 
available  to  the  States. 

The  Federal  task  force  which  discussed 
these  problems  with  us  In  Cheyenne  In  May 
Indicated  that  the  Federal  government  Is 
sympathetic  to  relaxation  of  the  Insistence 


have  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  this 
myriad  of  programs.  I  haven't  yet  conquered 
the  matter,  but  I  am  working  on  It,  and  I 
hope  that  today  our  understanding  will  be 
greater.  Of  course,  the  program  that  Gov- 
ernor Bryant  will  talk  to  you  about,  a  good 
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program,  the  federal-state  partnership,  en- 
compaases  more  mvolvement  In  state  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Governors  office  With 
a  staff  of  six  people,  this  has  its  burdens.  I 
can  toll  you.  but  it  also  has  its  gratlflcations 

It  *"^  Its  budgetary  problems,  and  the  first 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  gentlemen. 
Governor  Bryant  and  Governor  Peabody.  we 
cannot  match  every  program  that  Is  con- 
ceived at  the  federal  level,  and  I  know  that 
you  don't  anticipate  that  we  will  The  budget 
of  this  state  has  doubled  In  four  years,  mostly 
in  an  effort  to  match  many  categorical  fed- 
wal  programs. 

We  find  that  once  we  become  Involved  In 

the     federal 


some  of  the  programs,  sir 
finance*  quit  in  a  few  years  and  we  have  to 
pick  up  the  entire  burden  This  is  one  of 
the  great  problem*  of  a  small  st-ite  like  this. 
with  an  economy  that  is  not  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  we  would  like  to  see  U  Of  course. 
recognizing  that  we  cant  enter  Into  every 
phase  of  federal  involvement,  it  Is  hoped 
that  when  we  nx.ike  mdi'-ations  that  we  can't 
we  will  have  more  understanding  at  the 
federal  level.  We  cannot  possibly  ent«r  into 
every  program  that  they  do  in  Ohio.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  or  California  We  would 
like  to  do  a  t>etter  job  in  the  things  we  are 
working  on  and  not  try  a  shot-gun  approach 
to  the  entire  field  We  are  not  doing  a  good 
Job  In  many  areas--  this  is  as  much  our  fault 
••  It  ts  yours.  We  have  to  do  a  better  Job  m 
state  government  We  have  to  restore  some 
vitality  In  state  and  local  government,  be- 
cause I  think  you  will  all  agree,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  in  the  federal  gf.>vern- 
ment  today  wiU  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  you  cannot  put  a  program  into  effect 
because  It  looks  good  on  the  drawing  board 
and  because  It  is  passed  by  Congress  The 
Implementation  Is  the  lmp<jrtant  facet  of 
the  pro-am,  and  that  has  to  be  done  basi- 
cally at  the  local  level,  at  the  grass  roou  the 
state  government,  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment. There  has  been  a  wide  area  of  lack 
of  communication  in  this  field,  ajid  that  is 
why  I  am  encouraged  about  this  meeting 
today,  because  I  think  we  are  starting  to 
brldg*  this  communications  gap 

There  are  some  other  observations  I  would 
like  to  make,  as  I  see  it  in  my  first  months 
as  Oovemor  of  this  state  We  seem  to  throw 
away  the  guidelines  of  some  of  the  estab- 
lished programs,  and  we  seek  new  guidelines 
and  new  rules  and  new  regTjla'lons  for  every 
new  program  that  is  conceived,  and  yet  many 
ot  these  tried  and  teeted  formulas  that  have 
worked  for  the  federal  and  the  state  govern- 
ment are  not  being  used  I  fall  to  under- 
stand why  we  have  to  write  a  new  rulebook 
for  every  program  that  Is  enacted  by 
OongresB. 

We  write  new  reg\ilatlorvs  and  the  pure 
paper  work  and  involvement  of  people  keep- 
ing up  with  these  regulations  and  rules  Is  In 
Itself  a  monstrous  problem 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  more  flexibility  In 
these  programs  and  we  are  not  stymied  by 
tons  and  tons  of  red  tape  between  Cheyenne 
and  Denver  and  Washlng'on 

Somehow  we  can  simplify  some  of  these 
procedxues.  The  federal-state  partnership  Is 
great,  and  I'm  for  it  one  hundred  percent. 
and  yet  I  think  we  have  to  define  exactly 
what  that  partnership  Is  going  to  be  Is  the 
state  a  limited  partner  is  the  role  of  the 
state  merely  to  administer  the  federal  pro- 
grams on  the  local  leveP  If  this  Is  the  con- 
teirt  of  the  word  'partnership  '  I  think  It  Is 
going  to  fall  at  the  outset  If  the  partnership 
means  that  the  states  are  going  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  planning  and  writing  the  rules 
and  regulations,  then  I  think  it  may  work 
much  better  than  It  has  in  the  past  We  must 
be  allowed  some  flexibility  in  this  area 

I  think  that  we  must  also  remember  that 
the  states  are  not  here  merely  to  push  all  of 
the  programs  that  the  fetleial  administra- 
tion wants  pushed.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  here  Just  to  carry  out  the  directives  that 
may   come   from   Washington    I   have   found 


and  I  regret  to  say  this,  that  communication 
Is  a  Utile  bit  different  when  were  trying  to 
implement  a  new  program  that  Is  conceived 
at  the  Washington  level,  than  It  is  when  we 
are  conceiving  something  at  the  grass-roots 
and  trying  to  get  communications  through 
the  regional  and  national  levels  The  process 
of  communication  is  slow  A  couple  of  ex- 
amples- maybe  not  very  good  examples  — but 
the  trouble  we  had  here  last  winter  on  the 
elk  slaughter- -we  were  trying  to  ssive  the  elk 
from  being  shot  down  from  helicopters  In 
Yellowstone  Park  and  yet  I  couldn't  get  an 
answer.  Governor,  from  my  telegrams  to 
Washington— no  communication  at  all  And 
finally  public  pressure  brought  about  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  in  which  we  finally  got  the  mat- 
ter stopped  This  Is  a  stale  that  craves  eco- 
nomic development,  and  yet  I  can't  get  fif- 
teen acres  of  land  purchased  In  Sweetwater 
County  for  a  five  million  dollar  new  plant  I 
can  t  get  an  answer  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  my  telephone  calls  and  letters. 
These  kinds  of  problems  bother  us  at  the 
local  level  When  we  are  asking,  the  com- 
munication is  slower  than  when  we  are  being 
u>ld  Somehow,  we  have  got  to  find  a  mod- 
erate aspect  of  this,  one  that  we  can  all  live 
with   I  am  sure  that  we  can, 

I  don  t  want  to  take  all  afternoon  talking 
here  -let  me  say  that  I  congratulate  you.  sir, 
and  Governor  Peabody  also,  for  l)elng  part  of 
this  team,  becau.se  I  know  that  you  under- 
stand state  problems,  being  former  Governors 
of  two  great  sovereign  states,  and  I  think  In 
our  discussion  here  today  we  can  point  out 
some  of  the  In.idequacles  of  our  communica- 
tions. This  is  one  of  our  major  purposes.  I 
know,  here  ttxlay 

l/et  me  say  to  the  state  department  heads 
here,  we  are  going  to  divide  up  a  lltUe  later 
Into  discussion  groups    I  hope  that  you  will 
discuss  your  problems   frankly  and   that  we 
win    have    a    good    give-and-take    discussion 
This  U  our  role    Now   I'm  .wundlng  like  I'm 
Just  being  critical  and  haven't  said  ajiythlng 
constructive    I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we 
can  run  a  lot  better  state  government    A  lot 
of  our   mattequacles   are  oiu-   own   fault   and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  about 
that    I  don't  think  we  can  do  It  all  In  com- 
mittee hearings  and  conferences,  and  let  me 
say   that   we  axe  asked   to  send  someone   ui 
Washington   every   week   to   a  conference  of 
one    kind    or    another,    and    I    think    we    all 
better    frankly    admit    that    some    of    these 
conferences   are   not    properly   planned— they 
do  not  have  enough  meat  In  them  to  Justify 
sending   two  or   three   people   2000   miles   to 
spend  a  half  a  day  or  a  day   Prankly.  we  don't 
h.ive  the  budget  to  afford  trips  like  this  every 
week    or    every    couple    of    weeks     As    I    said 
earlier,   we  cant  partlclp.ite  In  every  federal 
program   I  hope  that  when  we  write  back  and 
te'.l  the  federal  agency  that  we  cant  partici- 
pate in   It.  they  will  accept  that    We  find   It 
necessary  now  to  write  two  or  three  letters 
to  indicate   that   we   Just  can't  see  our  way 
clear   to   participate   In   thLs   program   at   this 
time    There  are  some  of   the   problems   of   a 
small  state,  gentlemen,  and   I  am  sure  they 
are  not  unique  In  many  areas,  but  they  are 
very   real   to  us    We  want  to  c<«>perate  com- 
pletely   The   federal   government   and   many 
of  these  programs  are  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy   and    well-being    of    the    people    of    this 
sUiie — we  know  that    We  want  to  do  a  better 
Job    We   want   to  help  you  do  a  better  Job, 
I  think  we  can  do  that 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  a  great 
Croveroor,  a  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  a  very  charming  gentleman,  a 
man  you  will  love  to  hear  we  are  proud  to 
have  him  In  Wyoming  Governor  Farrls 
Bryant 


THE  ML'CH-M.\LIGNED  RETAIL 
DRUGGIST 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  some 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  would 
like  to  have  the  American  pubhc  beheve 


that  the  local  pharmacist  is  the  villain 
behind  hish  prescription  druK  prices 
Such  allet;ations  are  totally  unfounded 
It  i.s  hlRh  time  that  the  blame  be  re- 
moved from  the  much-maligned  retail 
drugt;ist  and  placed  where  it  belongs, 
risht  at  the  front  door  of  the  drug  man- 
ufacturers themselves. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr  Long  1  made  this  point  very 
forcefully  in  an  addre.ss  he  delivered  on 
June  17.  1967.  before  the  Louisiana  Phar- 
maceutical Association, 

Thi  fact  is  that  the  pharmacist  is  as 
an.xioas  as  the  general  public  to  see  drug 
prices  reduced, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Loncs  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addres-s  of  Honorable  Rvsseli.  B  Long. 
U.NiTED  States  Senator  Before  the  Louisi- 
ana PHARMACErTICAL  ASSOCIATION.  JUNE  17. 

1967 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  come  here 
and  visit  with  you  fine  folks  who  do  so  much 
to  keep  Loulslanlans  healthy. 

This  Ls  a  chance  for  me  to  see  old  friends 
and  to  share  my  thoughts  on  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  prescription  prices  while  at 
the  same  time  Increasing  the  net  earnings 
of  drugstores 

Now.  before  I  tell  you  how  my  bill  will 
help  you.  as  well  as  the  p>atlents  and  every 
Uixpayer.  I  want  to  discuss  a  very  serious 
and  divngerous  situation  vhlch  has 
develop>ed 

Organized  att-empts  are  being  made  to 
phvce  the  blame  for  high  prescription  prices 
on  the  local  pharmacy.  You  all  know  about 
the  superficial  surveys  of  prescription  costs 
recently  undertaken  In  Chicago  by  some 
bureaucrats  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. The  biased,  distorted  and  misleading 
conclusions  conc«-nlng  surveys  of  lees  than 
7CX)  prescriptions  were  trumpeted  In  national 
publicity  as  conclusive  evidence  that  local 
drugstores  are  the  villains  behind  the  high 
price  of  drugs  No  mention  whatsoever  was 
made  of  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  to 
phajrmacles  by  drug  manufacturers  as  being 
a  principal  cause  of  Inflated  prescripuon 
costs  1 1  suggest  that  a  good  slogan  for  the 
big  brand  name  manufacturers  might  be 
■There's  gold  In  them  thar  pills"!)  No  men- 
tion at  all  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
lix\il  drugstore  has  to  i>ay  much  higher 
pncee  for  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
drug  product  than  do  hospitals.  cUnlcs  or 
physicians. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  kind  of 
atUick  being  made  upon  the  Integrity,  hon- 
esty and  business  practices  of  our  com- 
munity pharmacies 

One  thing  needs  to  be  made  crysUl  clear 
right  now  Here  Is  one  United  States  Senator 
who  Is  not  deceived  for  a  single  minute  as 
to  who  18  really  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  drugs  Here  is  one  Senator  who  wTll  not 
watch  dedicated  pharmacists  being  made  the 
scapegoat  for  Intolerable  prescripuon  prices 
Here  Is  one  Senator  who  will  not  stand  Idly 
by  and  see  the  fine  pharmacists  of  tliis  nation 
held  up  to  scorn  and  ridiculed  ;is  greedy, 
heartless,  proflteers  'X'ou  know  beit-er,  I  know 
better,  and  the  perpetrators  of  that  pr<'pa- 
g.mda  know  better 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Is  being  done,  at 
least  in  one  case,  to  correct  the  situation 
A  few  months  ago,  the  President  asked 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Labor  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  costs  of 
health  care  That  conference  will  be  held  in 
Washington  on  June  27th  and  28th  Quite 
properly,  drugs  Is  one  of  the  five  major  topics 
on  the  conference  program 

The    preliminary    title    of    the    section   on 
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drugs  was  "Drug  Cost  Factors".  However, 
after  H.E.W,  consulted  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  and 
other  groups,  the  title  was  changed  to  "The 
Cost  of  Pharmaceutical  Services".  I  repeat, 
"The  Cost  of  Pharmaceutical  Services" — not 
"Drug  Cost  Factors".  Here  we  have  a  con- 
ference on  the  high  costs  of  health  care 
and  the  title  of  this  Important  section  in- 
stead of  being  something  more  accurate  like 
"Drug  Prices  and  Costs"  or  "Costs  and  Pric- 
ing Policies  of  Large  Drug  Manufacturers", 
seems  to  settle  on  "The  Cost  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Services"  as  the  big  factor  In  the 
high  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 

I  didn't  like  that  one-sided  attempt  to 
pick  on  the  retail  pharmacy.  HEW.  asked 
for  my  comments  on  their  conference  and 
I  instructed  my  staff  people  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  to  them  my  strong  feelings  about 
the  matter.  In  fact.  H.E.W.  was  told  that 
if  a  change  In  the  title  of  the  drugs  section 
was  not  made.  I  would  protest  this  de- 
plorable situation  to  the  President. 

Gentlemen,  It  sometimes  pays  to  raise  a 
Ultle  hell  In  the  interest  of  fair  play.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  Just  announced  a  change  In  the 
title  of  that  section  on  drugs.  It  is  no  longer 
called  "The  Cost  of  Pharmaceutical  Serv- 
ices", It  Is  now  "The  Cost  of  Drugs  and 
Pharmaceutical  Services". 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  small  victory  In  a  big 
war.  We  will  keep  fighting  to  bring  out  the 
truth  as  to  who  is  primarily  to  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  prescription  drugs — and.  In 
this  "good"  fight  the  community  pharmacy 
will  not  be  tarred  with  a  misdirected  brush 
If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It. 

As  you  know.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In 
the  Senate  which.  If  It  becomes  law,  might 
very  well  achieve  the  "hat  trick" — Improved 
drug  quality,  lower  prescription  prices  and 
higher  earnings  for  pharmacists. 

That  drugs  bill,  S.  1303.  was  written  up 
with  the  help  of  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
Your  own  Sal  D'Angelo  and  FYank  Vogt 
provided  helpful  comments.  S.  1303  is  a 
better  piece  of  legislation  because  of  all  of 
that  expert  assistance. 

When  Sal  D'Angelo  and  Frank  Vogt  were 
In  Washington  some  weeks  back,  they  In- 
vited me  to  write  an  article  for  your  maga- 
zine. "The  Louisiana  Pharmacist"  explaining 
my  drugs  bill  and  telling  how  It  would  bene- 
fit pharmacists,  Sal  tells  me  that  the  article 
will  appear  In  your  next  Issue  of  "The  Louisi- 
ana Pharmacist".  That  article  will  give  you 
a  fuU  explanation  of  the  "Long  Bill",  Includ- 
ing Its  lmp>ortant  advantages  for  pharmaclsta, 
patients  and  taxpayers. 

Right  now,  I'd  like  to  describe  the  high- 
lights of  the  drugs  proposal.  Quality — First 
and  foremost  is  drug  quality.  We  are  not 
about  to  force  second-rate  drugs  on  anyone. 
Dnder  the  Long  Bill,  the  Government  would 
not  pay  for  any  substandard,  poor  quality  or 
inferior  drug  products. 

Governmental  agencies  would  be  respon- 
sible for  assuring  the  quality  of  drug  prod- 
ucts. The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Formulary  Committee,  set  up  under  the 
bill,  would  conduct  expanded  inspection  of 
manufacturing  plants  and  all  necessary  test- 
ing of  drug  products.  That  Inspection  and 
testing  would  be  done  continuously — It's  not 
a  one-shot  proposition. 

The  pharmacist  would  be  able  to  identify 
a  product  of  proper  quality  through  the  use 
of  what  amounts  to  a  kind  of  super  "Good 
Housekeeping  Se;U  of  Approval". 

Under  present  law.  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  drugs  are  required  to  register 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Right  now  that  registration  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  Information  list — the  F.D.A.  can't 
take  someone  off  that  list  no  matter  how  bad 
a  Job  he  does  In  producing  or  handling  drugs. 
Under  S.   1303.  those  same  manufacturers 


and  distributors  who  now  must  register  under 
the  law.  would  be  required  to  put  their  regis- 
tration numbers  and  names  on  their  drug 
packages.  But — and  here  is  the  key  point — 
when  a  manufactvirer  or  other  person  Is 
found  to  be  producing  or  distributing  a  sub- 
standard drug  product  he  would  be  forbidden 
to  place  his  registration  nvunber  on  his  drugs. 
No  Medicare  or  welfare  payments  could  be 
made  for  a  product  which  did  not  have  a 
registration  number  on  It.  All  the  pharmacist 
has  to  do  Is  to  check  for  the  registration 
numbers  to  know  whether  he  was  dispensing 
a  product  which  met  all  the  standards  for 
the  drug. 

I  suspect  that  no  pharmacist  would  want 
to  sell  an  unregistered  product  to  any  of  his 
customers — regardless  of  whether  he  could 
get  paid  for  It.  The  lack  of  a  registration 
number  would  be  clear  evidence  of  problems. 
Another  advantage  of  this  registration  Is 
that  the  pharmacist  will  be  able  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  of  the  drug — whereas  right 
now  all  he  often  gets  Is  the  name  of  the 
packager  or  distributor.  The  products  paid 
for  under  S.  1303  would  certainly  not  be 
"Drugs  Anonymous" ! 

We  are  not  Interested  In  keeping  the  source 
of  a  drug  anonymous — but  the  Industry  may 
v^ry  well  want  to  do  so.  For  example.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Nelson  Committee 
It  was  brought  out  that  New  York  City  paid 
$15.63  per  1000  for  60  milligram  Benadryl 
capsules.  When  the  drug  waa  ordered  generl- 
cally  under  the  name  Diphenhydramine — 
the  cost  was  only  $3  per  1000  capsules.  In 
both  cases  the  drug  was  purchased  from  the 
same  manufacturer.  Parke-Davis.  Here  Is  a 
true  generic  equivalent  If  I've  ever  seen  one — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  says,  "there  ain't 
no  such  animal".  I  suppose  that  Parke-Davis 
will  say  that  the  drug  Is  5  times  better,  6 
times  faster,  and  6  times  purer  when  It's 
called  Benadryl! 

Furthermore,  do  you  think  Parke-Davis 
would  sell  Benadryl  to  your  drugstores  for 
$15.63  a  thousand?  Would  they  sell  it  to  you 
on  a  generic  baals  for  $3  a  thousand?  We  all 
know  the  answer  to  that  one.  I'm  not  arguing 
that  they  should  Increase  their  prices  to 
hospitals — I  Jtwt  want  them  to  reduce  their 
prices  to  community  pharmacies. 

Once  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  only 
drug  products  of  proper  quality  could  be 
paid  for  under  the  bill,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  produced  by  the  big  drug  com- 
panies or  the  smaller  ones.  The  drug  recall 
lists  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
provide  evidence  that  the  large  brand  name 
firms  also  have  to  be  policed  to  guard  against 
substandard  drug  products.  They  make  them 
too. 

Payment  for  Prescriptions — Under  the  bill 
I  propose,  the  drugstore  would  be  paid  the 
actual  cost  of  the  drug  product  plus  a  pro- 
fessional fee.  The  fee  would  be  negotiated 
with  a  State  agency — such  as  the  Welfare 
Department — by  organizations  like  the  Lou- 
isiana Pharmaceutical  Association. 

It  Is  intended  that  the  professional  fee  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  of  operation  plus 
a  fair  profit.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  the 
pharmacy  have  Its  net  Income  reduced.  In 
fact,  under  proper  operation,  net  income 
should  be  Increased — particularly  where  be- 
low average  payments  are  now  being  made 
for  welfare  prescriptions. 

Based  upon  present  welfare  prescription  al- 
lowances In  Louisiana.  I  understand  that  a 
professional  fee  would  work  out  to  about 
$1.50.  I  think  that  amount  Is  inadequate.  A 
fair  fee  ought  to  more  realistically  reflect 
costs  of  doing  business  and  allow  for  a 
reasonable  profit.  Maybe  it  ought  to  be  $1.75 
or  $2.00 — It  certainly  should  not  be  $1.50. 
The  professional  fee,  would,  of  course,  be  In 
addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  drug  to 
the  pharmacy. 

I  also  think  It  should  be  understood  that 
my  bill  does  not  establish  a  system  of  com- 


pulsory generic  prescribing  and  dispensing. 
S.  1303  simply  encourages  a  greater  usage 
of  quality  generics  in  the  Medicare  and  wel- 
fare programs  by  placing  sensible  limits  on 
the  amounts  that  the  Federal  Governmenl 
will  pay.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit  payment 
toward  the  cost  of  good-quality  brand  name 
products — in  some  cases  even  full  payment 
may  be  made. 

A  committee  would  be  set-up  consisting 
of  the  Surgeon-General,  the  Commissioner  of 
F.D.A,.  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  and 
5  public  members  distinguished  In  medicine 
and  pharmacy.  That  committee  would  estab- 
lish a  Formulary  of  the  United  States — pretty 
much  on  the  same  basis  as  a  good  hospital 
formulary — listing  all  drugs  reimbursable 
under  Medicare  and  welfare. 

Under  S.  1303.  there  are  3  cases  where  full 
payment  could  be  authorized  for  brand  name 
drug  products. 

First.  11  the  drug  was  provided  In  a  hospi- 
tal using  a  proper  formulary  system.  (As 
you  know,  most  accredited  hospitals  pur- 
chase their  drugs  generlcally.) 

Second,  where  there  were  no  generic  prod- 
ucts of  proper  quality  available  for  a  par- 
ticular drug. 

Third,  where  a  manufacturer  proves  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  that  his  particular 
product  has,  "distinct,  demonstrated,  thera- 
peutic advantages"  over  the  products  offered 
by  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  drug. 

Where  brand  name  payment  is  not  author- 
ized under  these  three  conditions.  Federal 
allowances  would  be  limited  to  the  range  of 
prices  charged  for  a  reasonable  selection  of 
quality  generic  versions  of  a  drug.  These 
price  ranges  would,  of  course,  allow  for  dif- 
ferential pricing  by  manufacturers  so  that 
the  Government  can  take  advantage  of  lower 
prices,  where  they  exist,  without,  on  the 
other  hand,  penalizing  the  local  pharmacy 
which  often  has  to  pay  the  highest  prices. 
Where  a  doctor  prescribed  by  brand  name. 
Federal  funds  would  be  allowed  on  that  pre- 
scription only  up  to  the  top  of  the  range  of 
prices  charged  for  quality  generic  versions  of 
that  same  drug.  The  differences  between  the 
quality  generic  price  and  the  brand  name 
price  would  have  to  be  paid  by  a  State.  A 
State  could,  on  the  other  hand,  change  lU 
antl-substitutlon  laws  to  permit  the  pharma- 
cist to  fill  a  welfare  prescription  with  a  good 
generic  product  even  though  the  doctor  pre- 
scribed by  brand  name. 

Freedom  of  Choice  of  Pharmacy— There  is 
another  very  Important  provision  in  the 
Long  Bill  which  I  know  Is  of  great  Interest 
to  you.  That  Is  the  section  providing  for 
"Freedom  of  Choice  of  Pharmacy"  under  Title 
19  (Medicaid). 

This  amendment  would  give  the  welfare 
patient  the  right  to  have  his  prescription 
filled  at  any  community  pharmacy  which 
had  agreed  to  comply  with  the  drug  cost  and 
service  requirements  established  by  a  given 
State. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  which 
was  worked  out  with  your  national  organiza- 
tions, is  to  put  an  end  to  the  "sweetheart" 
arrangements  under  which  welfare  prescrip- 
tions can  be  filled  only  at  specific  drugstores 
or  hospital  pharmacies.  This  "freezeout"  Is 
not  only  unfair  to  the  local  drugstores,  but 
it  often  requires  the  welfare  patient  to  go 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  get  a  prescription 
filled.  Enactment  of  S.  1303  would  put  an  end 
to  this  Inequitable  and  Inconvenient  kind  of 
arrangement. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  favorable  and  encouraging  com- 
ments on  the  Long  Bill  have  been  received 
from  pharmacists.  Recently,  the  "Somerset 
County  Apothecary",  the  bulletin  of  the 
Somerset  County  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  published  an  editorial  by 
James  M.  Beatty  which  in  good  part  sums 
up  my  thoughts. 

After    discussing    some    of    the    problems 
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facing  pi»*nn»cl8t»— such  as  dlacrtmln^tory 
prtclnc  by  manofaciurers—  the  editorial  goea 
on  to  ■•y  that  leglalaUve  reUef  U  on  the  way. 
I  now  qnote: 

•Thla  la  the  bill  by  Senator  Long  of  Loui.-'- 
ana.  which  advocates  the  u»e  of  quality  gen- 
ertci'  whenever  possible  m  all  Federal  pro- 
grami.  Including  Medicaid.  Medicare,  etc 
The  APhA  at  Its  1967  annual  meeting  recom- 
mended that  thu  bill  be  adopted,  and  recom- 
mended that  pharmacisM  support  the  generic 
concept. 

■•Why?  Because  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
government  U  becoming  more  and  more  price 
conacloua.  Generic  prescnbini?.  they  have 
been  told,  reeults  in  cheaper  prescriptions 
for  the  aame  medicine,  almost  every  time. 
You  will  aoon  be  neltini?  more  and  more 
question*  from  your  patients  concerning 
branded  v«   generus' 

"I  believe  it  is  ume  for  every  pharmacist 
to  support  the  generic  concept.  The  choice 
of  the  drug  to  be  used  ri«htfuliy  belonKs  to 
the  doctor,  but  the  choice  of  the  specific 
product  belongs  to  i/ou.  the  registered  ph  ir- 
maclst.  Your  uainlng.  knowledge  and  capa- 
blUtlee  make  this  so  You  are  the  one  who  is 
the  drug  expert.  All  a  doctor  leama  about 
medicines,  he  learn.s  from  the  detail  men, 
who  teach  only  about  their  specific  product 
"The  generic  concept  has  the  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  running  scared  They  say 
that  the  p«Unt  and  trademark  systems  are 
the  b*ala  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and 
that  thta  syBtem  is  being  threatened  by  this 
concept. 

"But  they  are  only  crying  wolf  to  protect 
their  veated  interests  The  generic  concept 
doee  not  threaten  u->  abolish  the  patent  sys- 
tem. It  merely  says  that  where  a  patent  Is 
not  In  effect,  a  quality  generic  equivalent 
should  be  uaed  wherever  poaslble  The  effect 
of  thU  1«  merely  U>  take  the  choice  of  the 
brand  to  be  used  awsy  from  the  doctor  and 
give  It  to  the  pharmacists 

"If  Senator  Long's  bill  Is  piuwed  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  you  will  And  more  and  more 
manufacturers'  representative*  will  be  telling 
you,  the  pharmacist,  why  their  particular 
product  will  be  the  bent  one  to  use  Also.  I 
doubt  that  a  manufacturer  will  continue  to 
give  discriminatory  prices  to  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals when  the  community  pharmacist  de- 
termines what  brand  to  use  on  all  prescrip- 
tions fcs"  non-patented  Items 

"Furthermore.  I  believe  that  It  Is  time  that 
community  pharmacist.^  and  pharmacy  as  a 
whole,  realize  that  their  Interests  coincide 
with  those  of  the  public,  and  not  necessarily 
with  the  manufacturers  The  dispensing  of 
a  lesa-eipenslve  but  just  at  ,'fffcttv^  quality 
generic'  Inatead  of  a  high -cost  brand  name 
for  the  same  drufi  Is  definitely  tn  the  public 
lntere«t.  This  can  only  result  In  Increased 
stature  for  pharmacists  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  aa  well  as  the  manufacturers  " 

Thank  you  a«fain.  for  pr-^vidlng  this  chance 
to  get  together  with  you 
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WHY  THE  500-PERCENT  M.^RGIN  OF 
ERROR  IN   BUDGET   DEFICIT? 


Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  now 
that  fiscal  year  1967  has  drawn  to  a  close, 
we  ar«  all  waiting  to  hear  what  the  pre- 
cise budget  deficit  will  be.  Estimates  are 
that  It  win  run  around  $11  billioa  When 
the  President  presented  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  January  1966,  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  we  were  told  the  deficit 
would  be  $1.8  billion. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  was  ofl  500  percent. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  we  were  told  that 
the  drflcit  would  be  18  billion.  I  pray  that 
the  budget  for  f\.«!cal  year  1968  does  not 
have  a  500  percent  margin  of  error  in  it. 
If  It  does,  we  will  be  pushing  into  a  $40 
billion  deficit  at  this  Ume  next  year. 


I  have  Just  returned  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  Utah  during  the  July  4  conercs- 
sioi.a!  recess.  I  found  that  almovSt  ovcr- 
whelml.ifily  Utahans  support  the  war  ef- 
forts, but  they  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  admirustraUon  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  criticism  for  the  Riavc  miscal- 
culations of  ihe  deficit,  but  it  is  the  tax- 
rtdden  and  Infiation-weary  taxpayer  who 
must  bear  the  cost  to  the  economy. 

When  the  deficit  is  made  public,  un- 
doubtedly the  administration  will  blame 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  carries  a  $2  biUion  a  month 
price  tap.  but  the  administration  still  will 
have  to  explain  why  spending  in  strictly 
civilian  areas  increa.'^ed  more  than  $27 
billion  over  the  1966  fi.scal  year. 

The  administration  has  pushed  ahead 
with  spendiHi^  on  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  projects,  swimming  pools, 
t;olf  courses,  and  subsidized  recrcaUon 
programs  while  blamins  the  war  for 
budsret  deficits. 

Certainly  inflation  will  continue  to 
threaten  the  economy  as  lonw  as  non- 
essential programs  continue  unchecked. 
A  timely  and  thought-prjvoklng  edi- 
torial enUtled  'Why  the  Mistakes  in  Viet 
war  Costs"'"  was  published  in  the  De.seret 
News,  Salt  Lake  CTty,  Utah,  on  July  8, 
1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)einH  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bt^  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

iFrom    the    Salt    I.alce    City    (Utah)    Descret 
Sews,  July  B,  1967] 
Why  the  MtsTAKEii  i.n   Viet  War  Costs? 
F(ir  two  years  now,  the  Vietnam  War  has 
been  the  single  mo.'^t  important  f.ictor  in  the 
rs.  economy    Thua  it  la  Incredible  that  the 
Administration  c:in  be  accused  of  badly  un- 
derstanding  the   impact   of   the   war   on   the 
V  .S  budget 

Yet  that  is  Just  what  the  Congre-slonal 
Joint  Bcon.imlc  Committee  Is  doing  In  one 
of  the  bluntest  crltlci.sms  of  the  Admlnls- 
tr*llon  yet,  the  Joint  Committee  this  week 
said  that  because  Congress  wasn't  given  more 
accurate  estimates  of  the  w.ir.  it  waa  unable 
to  consider  in  their  true  light  the  need  for  a 
tax  increise  or  a  cutback  In  federal  spend- 
ing to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel. 

In  lt.s  criticism,  the  Joint  CumnUttee  la 
only  following  the  .ead  of  such  noted  pri- 
vate economL-^U  as  Eilot  Jane'Aay  and  Paul 
Samuelsen,  who  have  warned  that  the  un- 
anticipated costs  of  the  Vletniim  War  will 
lead  to  a  whopping  deficit  One  can  almost 
take  his  pick  of  how  big  that  detlclt  will  be: 
the  ottlclal  estimate  now  Is  $13  5  billion,  but 
uuomciul  guesses  range  between  t2b  and  »30 
billion. 

Moreover  congressmen.  In  their  vinanl- 
nious  repurt,  place  the  blam;  for  tiscal  ly67s 
money  shorui^es  and  soaring  interest  rates 
on  the  Administration  and  warn.  "The  same 
dreary    cycle   of   events    threaten.'!   again" 

The  .\dmlnlstratlun  originally  ntjured  fis- 
cal Vietnam  costs  at  »10  H  billion  That  ngure 
was  Increased  to  H9  3  billion  la.st  January 
and  is  now  said  t)  be  about  «20  4  blUlon. 
That's  an  err^r  of  $10  billion — enough 
money  to  run  tlie  agriculture  and  space  pro- 
grams cumblned  and  have  a  little  left  over 
As  If  that  bungle  were  not  enough.  It  now 
appears  estimated  war  cosUs  for  flscal  1968. 
which  began  July  1,  will  only  be  half  of  the 
actual  costs. 

What  h.is  gone  wrong""  Is  the  Administra- 
tion guilty  of  dlbUjrtlon  or  merely  wishful 
thlnlcmg  when  it  coailuuea  to  m.tke  a  serlea 


(f  mistakes  like  this  In  an  area  so  vital  to 
the  economy? 

Or  IS  the  fault  with  a  Pentagon  which  U 
unable,  fur  some  reason,  to  come  up  with 
accurate  estimates?  If  so,  then  Secretary  of 
Defen.'ie  Robert  McNamara.  who  has  a  repu- 
t.itlon  for  enforcing  monetary  discipline  In 
that   building,   has  much   to  answer  for. 

Even  now.  Sec.  McNamara  Is  in  Vietnam, 
and  after  almost  every  other  time  he  has 
visited  that  unhappy  land  the  US.  troop 
commitment  has  Increased.  Oen.  William 
Westmorel.ind  is  a.'k.ing  for  more  troop.'.— at 
least  100  000  and  maybe  200.000.  Each  addi- 
tion of  50  000  troops  IS  estimated  to  add  an- 
other $5  billion  to  the  costs  of  the  war — and 
to  the  detlclt. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  warns 
that  the  AdmliUstration'a  underestimates 
may  lead  to  the  second  year  of  tight  money. 
Certainly.  Iiiflatliin  will  continue  to  threaten 
the  economy  as  long  as  spending  In  nones- 
.sentlal  "butter  and  Jam"  programs  contlnties 
unchecked.  The  tax  Increase,  which  the  Ad- 
nxiiilstraiion  counted  on  In  Its  budget  to 
Uike  etfect  July  1.  Is  still  In  Umbo,  and  reve- 
nues win  be  lower  because  of  the  current 
business  slowdown 

President  Johnson  must  bear  the  brunt 
i.t  criticism  for  this  series  of  miscalculations. 
But  It's  the  tax-ridden  and  Inflatlon-wenry 
taxpaver  who  mu^t  bear  the  cost  to  the 
economy. 


VALUABLE    RESEARCH    IN    FOREST 
PRODUCTS   MARKETING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  supported  funds  to  permit 
the  establishment  and  continued  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Forest 
Products  Marketing  Laboratory  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va..  and  have  noted  with 
much  satisfaction  the  effective  work  be- 
inK  performed  at  this  Federal  faciUty. 
Others,  too.  have  been  impressed  with 
the  potentials  of  the  work  developing  at 
Princeton.  An  editorial  in  the  June  19 
issue  of  the  Sunset  News-Observer— 
Princeton-Bluefield,  W.  Va.— entitled 
"Valuable  Research,"  reports  on  the 
value  of  a  recently  developed  wooden 
guardrail  post  in  future  highway  con- 
struction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Sunset   News-Observer,   June    19. 
19671 
Valuablj    Research 
The    recent    demonstration    of    a    wooden 
guard  rail  post  driver  at  the  Forest  Products 
Marketing  Laboratory  was  Impressive  enough 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  guard  rail 
Contractors.  Installers  and  various  state  high- 
way  department   officials  who  attended    the 
event.     Even    more    commanding    were    the 
study   reports  made   to   the  group.  However, 
there   was  some   opposition   to   the   machine 
and   tlie  studies,   although   It  wasn't  strong 
and  nothing  that  can't  be  overcome. 

Installing  wood  guard  rail  posts  In  this 
m. inner  Is  les-s  expen.'.lve  than  the  old  method 
I'f  digging  holes.  That  was  a  time  consuming 
process,  and  one  that  a  machine  drl>  Ing  steel 
posts  had  stipplanted 

With  the  new  wood  post  driver  the  cost 
c.jmes  down  to  a  more  than  competitive  price 
Actually,  researchers  note  that  using  this 
method  of  driving  the  wood  post  will  save 
from  «1  to  $1  50  per  poet.  This  would  be  a 
tremendous  savings  when  a  state  Is  Installing 
tlious.\nds  of  posts  each  year. 

The  state  of  California  and  the  General 
Motors   Corporation   have  also  done   studies 
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on  the  wood  post.  As  well  as  showing  them 
more  economical,  the  studies  prove  that 
wooden  posts  with  solid  steel  rails  are  safer 
than  the  steel  post  and  steel  rails.  The  safe- 
ty angle  could  be  more  Important  In  the  long 
run   than   the   present  economics. 

With  the  wood  post  and  the  steel  rail,  a  car 
has  less  chance  of  bouncing  back  Into  traffic 
after  striking  the  rail,  since  the  Impact  snaps 
the  post  and  allows  the  rail  to  bend  under 
the  force  of  the  Impact. 

Some  of  the  arguments  raised  against  the 
wood  post  driver  Is  the  cost.  Many  of  the 
contractors  and  Installers  feel  that  915.000 
per  machine  Is  high,  too  high  when  they 
already  have  steel  post  driving  machines  that 
cannot  be  modified  to  drive  the  wood  post. 

Their  second  argument  Is  that  they  know 
they  have  a  continuing  supply  of  steel  poets, 
but  do  not  know  If  they  can  be  supplied  with 
wood  posts. 

The  Forest  Laboratory  personnel  feel  that 
West  Virginia  has  a  tremendous  future  In 
supplying  these  posts,  either  round  or 
squared-sawed.  At  the  present  time  Forest 
Service  scientists  at  Madison,  Wis.,  are  con- 
ducting a  study  on  the  strength  of  West  'Vir- 
ginia timber,  and  early  reports  indicate  that 
It  Is  showing  up  well. 

If  the  final  results  of  the  study  confirm 
the  early  reports.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Mountain  State  Is  going  to  become  a  prime 
producer  of  these  posts  In  the  future. 

The  local  laboratory  Is  now  moving  Into  a 
second  phase  of  Its  project  In  a  marketing 
study.  This  will  cover  such  things  as  the 
amount  of  timber  now  used  In  guard  rail 
posts,  the  amount  that  will  be  used  In  the  fu- 
ture and  Its  cost.  This  Is  expected  to  show 
that  there  Is  an  abundance  of  West  Virginia 
timber  for  the  Job. 

Based  on  what  Is  known  now,  It  would 
appear  that  the  wood  guard  rail  post  Is  about 
to  assume  new  Importance  In  highway  con- 
struction. Because  of  the  money  savings. 
States  where  the  guard  rails  are  widely  used 
should  begin  to  require  them  In  all  construc- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  are  safer  should 
almost  alone  be  reason  enough  to  demand 
theh  use. 

We  think  the  forest  lab  has  done  a  fine 
job  In  this  study.  It  shows  why  such  a  re- 
search facility  was  needed.  It  should  have 
been  In  operation  many  years  ago,  before  the 
wood  Industry  lost  so  many  markets. 

Since  the  Industry  did  not  do  this  type  of 
research.  It  could  very  well  be  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  do  more  for  the  Indus- 
try than  It  ever  did  for  Itself. 


THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  few  men 
have  ascended  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  higher  qualifications  and  greater 
experience  than  has  Thurgood  Marshall. 
While  his  distinction  as  the  first  Negro 
to  serve  on  the  Court  has  understand- 
ably received  the  greatest  attention  in 
the  press  and  news  media  and  while  the 
appointment  of  a  Negro  is  long  overdue 
and  particularly  fitting.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  the 
best  man  for  the  job  regardless  of  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

Thurgood  Marshall  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  legal  and  judicial  career. 
He  has  probably  argued  more  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other 
man.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
In  just  about  every  phase  of  the  judicial 
branch,  serving  both  as  an  appellate 
court  judge  and  as  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee  has  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  Thurgood  Marshall  on 


his  selection  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  Join  them  in  their 
congratulatory  wishes  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BEsoLimoK    Commending    Thttrgood    Mar- 

SHAix    on    His    Selection    as    Associate 

Justice  ot  the  U.S.  Supkeme  Cotjbt 

Whereas,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  has  been  ele- 
vated by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
the  Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas,  Bir.  Marshall  served  for  twenty- 
three  years  as  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  during  which  time  he  successfully 
argued  29  civil  rights  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and 

Whereas,  In  this  tenure  be  was  instru- 
mental In  reversing  many  segregation  laws 
and  Southern  election  Inequities;   and 

Whereas,  His  "Brown  vs.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion" victory  In  1954  opened  the  way  to  In- 
tegration of  the  public  schools;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  In 
1961  by  President  Kennedy  to  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals;  and 

Whereas,  He  relinquished  this  poet  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  Jbo  assume  the 
position  of  Solicitor  General,  tht  Justice 
Department's  Director  of  all  Federal  litiga- 
tion before  the  Supreme  and  Appellate 
Courts;  and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson  on  June  13, 
1967  nominated  Mr.  Marshall  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court  because  he  had  "earned, 
and  deserved  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Is  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  Job  by 
training  and  exp)erlence";  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  this  recognition 
be  forthcoming  to  a  Negro  American,  for  It 
Is  appropriate  as  part  of  the  "American 
dream"  that  rewards  should  go  with  greater 
frequency  to  the  deserving  without  reference 
to  race,  creed,  or  other  artificial  qualifica- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  This  Honorable  Body  wishes  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Marshall  on  his  elevation 
to  the  high  court,  and  to  commend  him  for 
his  lifetime  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  that  It  hereby  congratu- 
lates Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall  on  his  selection 
as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  extends  Its  best  wishes 
for  bis  continued  success  In  the  service  of 
his  country;  and,  be  it 

Ftirther  resolved.  That  'this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  permanent  record  of  this 
council  and  suitably  engrossed  copies  for- 
warded to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Marshall. 

Adopted  June  23,  1967. 


BOYS  WHO  WORK  WITH  FEAR, 
CRIME:  OUR  NATION'S  NO.  1  DO- 
MESTIC CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  out  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime  and  the  price 
they  pay. 

On  Simday,  July  9,  an  excellent  article 
by  Miriam  Ottenberg  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  concerning  such  vic- 
tims. Her  first  few  lines  tell  the  entire 
story: 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  Washington,  a 
working  boy  Is  yoked  and  robbed  .  .  .  always, 
fear  Is  a  weapon. 

The  article  further  revealed  the  inabil- 
ity of  our  present  standards  to  cope  with 
Juvenile   crime   and   prompted   several 


questions  which  deserve  answers,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  in  returning  offenders  to  the 
streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boys    Who   Work   With   Peak 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

THE   PROBLEM 

Every  day,  somewhere  In  Washington,  a 
working  boy  Is  yoked  and  robbed.  Sometimes, 
a  knife  is  pressed  against  his  side  to  back 
up  a  demand  for  money.  Often,  half  a  dozen 
youths  gang  up  on  him. 

Always,  fear  Is  a  weapon — the  victim's  fear 
of  reprisal  if  he  tells  who  was  Involved  In 
what  has  happened  to  him. 

Parents,  sharing  the  fear,  hesitate  to  let 
their  sons  report  the  robbery  to  police. 
Sometimes  a  boy  is  too  terrified  even  to  teU 
his  mother. 

If  the  crime  is  reported,  the  young  victim 
often  claims  he  can't  Identify  his  assailants 
although  they  may  go  to  the  same  school 
or    use    the   same    playground. 

This  aura  of  fear  settles  not  only  on  the 
boy  and  his  parents  but  on  whole  neighbor- 
hoods. No  one  wants  to  get  involved. 

Only  rarely  do  young  robbers  carry  out 
their  threat  to  "get"  their  victim  If  he 
Identifies  them,  but  the  fear  of  retalia- 
tion Is  always  there.  What  adult — much  less 
a  12-year-old  newsboy — feels  comfortable 
about  putting  the  finger  on  a  knlfe-wleldlng 
bandit?  After  all,  he  knows  from  experience 
that  Juvenile  Court  Is  going  to  put  the 
young  criminal  back  on  the  streets  within  a 
couple  of  days  If  he's  kept  In  custody  at  all. 

Even  the  most  cursory  check  of  Juvenile 
records  shows  the  hoodlum  Is  quite  likely 
to  remain  at  large  through  half  a  dozen 
yoke  robberies,  house-breaking  and  car- 
stealing  episodes. 

In  Washington  now,  the  young  criminals 
are  riding  high  becatise — as  they  brag  openly 
nobody  can  touch  them.  They've  beaten  the 
rap,  as  they  see  It,  and  they  want  their 
friends  to  know  It.  They've  got  the  law  on 
their  side.  All  the  talk  they  hear  about  their 
"constitutional  rights"  makes  them  feel 
they've  really  made  the  "big  time." 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  young  victims 
of  Juvenile  robbers  has  risen  sharply.  In 
the  first  10  months  of  this  flscal  year,  456 
children  under  16  years  of  age  were  robbed, 
compared  with  48  young  victims  for  all  of 
fiscal  1957 — an  850  per  cent  Increase.  Studies 
of  robbery  reports  show  that  the  majority 
of  the  young  victims  were  working  boys. 

That's  why  The  Star  decided  to  InvesUgate 
the  plight  of  working  boys  and  to  seek  ways 
to  curb  the  runaway  rampage  of  Juvenile  rob- 
bery gangs,  particularly  with  school  out  and 
honest  teen-agers  trying  to  earn  money. 

With  public  offlclals  and  community  lead- 
ers calling  for  employment  opportunities  for 
JuverUlee  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble,  The 
Star  found  too  little  attention  being  paid  to 
the  Juveniles  who  already  work  but  are  being 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  employment  by 
other  Juveniles.  And  sometimes  they're 
robbed  of  the  Jobs,  too. 

For  the  young  robbery  victims,  feeling  like 
marked  men,  have  given  up  the  newspaper 
carrier  Jobs,  stopped  sptendlng  their  Saturdays 
delivering  groceries  or  have  quit  any  work 
that  kept  them  on  the  street  after  dark. 

Profiles  of  victims 
Often  the  term  "disadvantaged"  Is  used  to 
excuse  Juvenile  criminals  but  it  applies  Just 
as  well  to  their  victims.  The  worldng  boys 
come  from  the  same  neighborhoods  and 
frequently   have   faced   greater   deprivations 
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than  their  aaaaUants.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
tbla  year's  young  victims  have  been  Negro. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  working  boys 
who  gwt  robbed  range  In  at^e  from  11  to  15 
years.  The  bullies  always  pick  on  the  smaller 
or  weaker,  but  there*  another  reason  why 
younger  boys  become  the  targets.  They're 
known  to  have  money  at  certain  times  and 
their  work  often  takes  them  on  the  streets 
alone  after  dark. 

As  a  group,  probably  the  most  frequent 
victims  are  the  newsp*iper  earner  boys  col- 
lecting on  their  routes.  About  10  of  them  a 
week  are  now  being  robbed  by  other  Juveniles 
Another  hard-hit  group  are  the  boys  of 
Organized  Community  Youth  for  DC.  Inc. 
(OCT),  who  wear  badges,  obey  a  set  of  rules 
and  earn  their  money  In  tips  by  hauling 
packages  for  grocery  customers 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  boys  saved 
$3,000  toward  his  college  educaUon  with  tips 
collected  during  four  years  of  carrying  pack- 
ages. No  longer. 

A  mother  last  week  recaUed  her  grocery- 
carrying  son  brought  home  *8  in  tlpe  one  Sat- 
urday. Since  he  had  been  bringing  home 
only  ta  or  M  a  week,  she  asked  If  he  were 
getting  bigger  ups 

"No."  he  said  "The  big  guys  weren't  around 
today  so  I  got  to  keep  all  my  tips  ' 

That  wa«  how  she  learned  her  son  had  been 
robbed  week  after  week. 

Organized  Community  Youth  used  to  have 
grooery-carrylng  boys  at  2e  groceries  The 
group  had  to  give  up  serving  four  stores  be- 
cause of  frequent  attacks  on  boys  on  their 
way  back  from  delivering  the  groceries. 

In  the  33  remaining  stores  served  by  OCT. 
<tellT«rf  boys  at  four  or  five  stores  arc  now 
being  robbed  weekly. 

How  many  working  boys  have  been  robbed 
tn  Waafalngtoc  this  year  and  kept  quiet  about 
It  la  anybody's  guess.  A  national  estimate 
pnta  the  unreported  robbery  flgure  at  50  per 
cent.  It  could  run  higher  among  the  young 
TlcttOM  here. 

Mother  backs  lilence 
A  Southeast  mother  explained  why  she 
didn't  let  her  young  son  report  being  beaten 
■nd  robbed  as  he  was  returning  from  his 
urvlce  station  Job  one  night.  "This  time. " 
she  saM.  "they  used  fists  If  he  tells  police 
What  happened,  next  time  they  may  come 
after  him  with  a  knife. " 

One  newsbory  was  so  terrorized  by  the  rob- 
bers that  he  determined  to  make  good  the 
loos  of  his  subscriber's  money  out  of  his  sav- 
ings rather  than  tell  even  his  mother  that 
he'd  been  threatened  with  the  Jagged  edges 
at  m  broken  bottle  unless  he  emptied  his 
pockets. 

Occasionally,  robbery  comes  to  light  be- 
cause the  boy  Is  injured.  One  boy  suffered 
fractured  ribs.  Another  had  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out.  Often  the  victims  require  treat- 
ment for  cuts. 

Somettmes,  working  boys  are  beaten  after 
the  gangs  get  their  money.  A  14-year-oia 
waa  stnaahed  in  the  Jaw  by  a  young  robber 
Who  warned  him;  "Next  time,  don't  tell  me 
you  don't  have  any  money  "  T\«.'o  days  later. 
the  boy  spotted  his  assall.mt  and  alerted 
pollen.  But  the  boy's  parents  decided  there 
wasn't  going  to  be  a  "next  time  "  for  their 
son  to  be  robbed  They  made  him  give  up  his 
newspaper  route 

Experiences  of  youthful  victims  In  the  Fifth 
Precinct  are  typical  of  what's  happening  to 
working  boys  in  m.iny  parts  of  the  city  This 
y«ar.  In  less  than  five  months,  more  than  30 
Soutbeaat  Jtrvenlles  were  robbed  and  all  but 
a  few  were  working  l>oys 

Thew  eicerpts  from  Fifth  Precinct  reports 
tell  the  story; 

"Youth  with  Abe  Lincoln  beard  Jumped  out 
of  the  bushes  and  pointed  a  small  black 
pistol  at  bUn." 

"Surrounded  by  eight  boys  who  told  him  If 
ha  ran  they  would  hit  him  with  stick.  Took 
g27.42." 


"Approached  from  behind  by  three  youths. 
One  pointed  long-bladed  knife  at  him  whUe 
second  got  $17  from  his  pockets." 

••Pour  boys  took  $32  and  then  beat  him 
about  face  and  stom-ich.  One  wore  stocking 
mask  " 

••Three  boys  went  through  his  pockets  and 
got  $16  Victim  then  beaten  about  face  and 
knocked  to  ground  where  he  covered  his  face 
to  prevent  further  injury   • 

Actions  are  adult 
These  are  the  nightmarish  encounters 
which  go  under  the  nusnomer  of  ■miscon- 
duct. '  Tomes  have  been  written  of  Ute  about 
juveuUe  misconduct  by  such  authorities  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  unJ  the  National 
Crune  Commiaaion  but  the  Districts  young 
robbers  don  I  match  the  popul.ir  descripUous 
of  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

They  may  be  claased  as  children  but  they 
rob  lltie  adults,  and  nearly  as  often  Juveniles 
accounted  for  46  percent  of  all  robbery  ar- 
rests in  the  Dii'.rict  during  h.scal  IJOo  and 
42  percent  during  fiscal  1966.  Nationally,  Ju- 
veniles accounted  for  only  28  percent  of  rob- 
bery arrests. 

The  number  of  Juvemle  arrests  for  robbery 
In  Washington  rose  from  191  for  all  of  fiscal 
1937  to  725  In  fiscal  1965  and  598  In  fiscal 
1966  Juvenile  authuriUes  predict  a  sharp  in- 
cre.i£e  this  yejkr. 

As  an  inrtueuce  for  bad  among  teenagers, 
the  effect  of  these  Juvenile  robbers  Is  In- 
calculable. In  April,  one  week  after  a  North- 
west newsboy  was  robbed  and  lost  $51  Ui 
ne-*spaper  collections,  he  was  arrested  him- 
self With  two  others  for  robbing  a  newsboy. 
He  was  Ured  of  fighting  the  gangs  so  he 
Joined  them  He  s  been  in  trouble  ever  since. 
In  another  case,  a  bigger  boy  threatened 
to  beat  up  a  youngster  if  he  didn't  hand  over 
$10  by  the  next  day  Terrorized,  the  yoxmger 
boy  stole  $10  from  his  mothers  pocketbook. 
That  was  liis  Introduction  to  crime. 
Pattern  of  offenders 
The  Star's  study  of  Juveniles  who  rob  Ju- 
veniles shows  some  meaningful  patterns. 

Usually,  they're  no  longer  first  offenders 
when  they  start  yoke-robbery 

Earlier,  they've  tried  their  hand  at  shop- 
lifting and  housebreaking  When  they  move 
trom  crimes  against  property  to  crtmes 
against  the  person,  their  first  targets  are 
the    working    boys. 

The  young  criminals  don't  buy  food  or 
clothing  with  their  loot  because  It  wasn't 
hunger  for  necessities  that  made  them  rob 
More  often,  the  money  goes  Into  the  nearest 
plnball  machine  or  to  adults  who'll  buy 
whiskey  for  them. 

These  children'  may  be  arrested  five 
times  a  ye;u-  but.  more  often  than  not,  their 
only  experience  behind  locked  doors  Is  a 
night  or  two  In  the  Receiving  Home  They're 
supposed  to  get  rehabilitated  in  the  com- 
munity but,  fill  too  often,  their  only  change 
Is  to  become  more  confident  that  they  can 
get  away  with  the  next  offense. 

They  used  to  admit  their  involvement." 
Now  they  deny  it  They  knnw  they  can  keep 
silent  when  police  question  them  They  want 
a  lawyer  They  ask  for  a  Jury  trial.  They  are 
told  they're  entitled  to  a  face-to-facc  meet- 
ing with  the  wltne^iKcs  who  speak  ag-alnst 
them  They  know  their  rlphts. 

That's  apparently  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  ■A'ant  It — all  but  Justice  John 
M.  Harlan,  who  thinks  the  court  has  gone 
loo  far  in  some  w.iys  ajid  not  far  enough  in 
others,  and  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  dissent- 
ing all  the  way.  who  warns  that  the  court 
is  inviting  "a  long  step  backw;ird  into  the 
19th  century." 

Court  decision  effects 
Why  are  so  many  Juvenile  offenders  left  to 
roam  the  street.s''  Here  s  how  court  decisions 
have  contributed 

1.  The  Supreme  Cotut  says  the  boys 
should    have    lawyers   and    ths    lawyers   de- 


mand Jury  trials — even  though  the  Judicial 
conference  here  a  few  years  buck  suggested 
abolishing  Jury  trials  In  Juvenile  Court.  At 
the  end  of  May.  31  Juveniles  were  waiting 
to  be  tried  by  Juries,  the  highest  In  the 
history  of  the  court.  Hall  the  Jury  demands 
were  made  by  the  group  that  represents 
many  of  the  boys — Neighborhood  Legal 
Services.  Meantime,  the  boys  are  free  to  rob 
again. 

2  The  US  Court  of  Appeals  has  over- 
whelmed Juvenile  Court  with  so  many  new 
time-consuming  procedures  that  a  Juvenile 
robber  arrested  today  won't  appear  before 
the  Judge  until  late  September,  if  he  faces 
the  Judge  at  all.  One  Jury  trial,  for  Instance, 
occupies  the  hours  that  could  be  spent  on  25 
Initial  heariugs^the  first  and  often  tlie  only 
time  a  Juvenile  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
Judge. 

3.  The  appellate  court's  wide-open  invita- 
Uon  to  lawyers  to  test  other  aspects  of  Ju- 
venile Court  law  has  prompted  more  mo- 
tions, arguments  and  hearings  that  spring- 
board the  cases  to  the  higher  court  while 
the  Juveniles  Involved  In  It  all  are  often  free 
to  spring-board  from  one  offense  to  another, 

4,  Even  when  they  are  tried,  found  In- 
volved and  committed,  the  commitment  has 
a  way  of  coming  apart  and  the  boy  is  put 
on  the  street  again.  The  latest  such  case,  by 
coincidence,  mirrored  many  elements  of  The 
Star's  investigation. 

A  17-year-oId  with  two  unknown  com- 
panions allegedly  grabbed  a  13-year-ald 
newsboy  In  pre-dawn  darkness,  struck  him 
In  the  eye  and  demanded  money.  A  Jury 
found  the  youth  "Involved"  and  committed 
him  to  the  National  Training  School.  Then 
a  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  lawyer  ap. 
pealed  the  boy's  commitment  and  the  DC. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a  verdict  of  "in- 
volved "  was  too  vague  and  Indefinite  to  sat- 
isfy the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process  now  UUd  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Conviction  reversed.  The  boy  Is  now  free 
to  go  his  way  unless  the  corporation  counsel 
wants  to  start  all  over  again,  which  U  highly 
unlikely. 

If  a  finding  of  "Involved"  or  "guilty"  does 
stand,  probation  U  much  more  likely  for  the 
youth  than  either  commitment  to  an  Insti- 
tution or  a  waiver  of  the  case  to  District 
Court  for  trial  as  an  adult. 

Juveniles  who  are  not  really  Juvenile  any 
more  figure  the  percentages.  What  are  the 
odds  for  continued  freedom?  Right  now,  the 
odds  are  with  them,  despite  these  two  point- 
ers the  other  way: 

1.  The  number  of  delinquents  referred  to 
Juvenile  Court  this  fiscal  year  hit  an  all- 
time  high  weeks  before  the  fiscal  year 
ended. 

2.  Robbery  Is  a  crime  against  the  person 
and  thus  more  dangerous  than  property 
crimes,  and  Juvenile  robberies  are  on  the 
Increase. 

More  crimes,  yes,  and  more  dangerou* 
crimes,  but  the  number  of  boys  committed 
because  of  their  crime  sprees  has  gone  stead- 
ily downward 

At  Cedar  Knoll,  the  Welfare  Department's 
institution  for  older  dellnquenU,  the  aver- 
age dally  population  decreased  from  468  In 
AprU.  1966,  to  391  In  April,  1967,  Admissions 
likewise  dropped,  from  63  in  April,  1»6«.  W 
44  this  April  Lack  of  space  didn't  hold  down 
the  commitments,  either.  Space  hasn't  been 
a  problem  at  Cedar  Knoll  for  10  years, 

Washington's  young  toughs  aren't  bulging 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys,  either. 
Currently,  only  80  District  boys  are  lodged  n 
the  traliUng  school  compared  with  113  in 
June,  1966,  when  the  rate  of  serious  Juvenile 
crime  was  considerably  lower. 
Study  of  cases 

What's  happening  to  the  boys  picked  up 
repeatedly  for  preying  on  other  boys?  The 
Star  delved  Into  eight  cases  where  the  Juve- 
nUe  had  included  such  robberies  among  their 
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assorted  crimes.  Of  the  eight  offenders — all 
with  sizable  records — only  one  had  been 
committed  to  an  Institution.  The  others  are 
still  on  the  street. 

The  case  of  a  14-year-old  Is  typical. 

He  had  been  picked  up  and  warned  by  po- 
lice repeatedly  since  1963  for  such  offenses 
as  beating  up  a  boy,  disorderly  conduct, 
shouting  curses  and  petty  larceny  where  a 
shop  owner  declined  to  prosecute. 

In  October,  1966,  he  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  a  garage  and  damaged  cars  stored  there. 
He  was  charged  with  unlawful  entry  and 
made  his  first  trip  to  Juvenile  Court.  It  was 
a  short  trip  because  the  case  against  him  was 
dropped  and  the  boy  never  went  before  the 
Judge. 

Two  weeks  later,  police  caught  him  and 
two  other  boys  when  they  broke  into  a 
beauty  parlor.  That  time,  he  faced  the  Judge. 
On  December  12,  1966,  he  admitted  his  In- 
volvement and  the  case  was  continued  for 
disposition. 

A  week  after  that  court  app>earance,  he  was 
arrested  with  four  other  boys  In  a  vacant 
house  piled  high  with  stolen  merchandise. 
Police  charged  hUn  and  the  other  boys  with 
two  housebreakings.  The  boy  showed  police 
how  he  had  entered  some  34  other  stores  on 
burglary  expeditions  since  February  but  he 
wasn't  charged  In  those  cases. 

Juvenile  Cotirt  officials  decided  not  to  take 
the  boy  before  a  Judge  even  in  the  two  house- 
breakings where  the  loot  had  been  recovered 
and  the  boy  had  been  caught  with  it. 

Now  the  boy's  criminal  career  shifted  from 
housebreaking  to  robbery. 

On  January  21,  1967,  he  Joined  seven  or 
eight  others  in  ganging  up  on  a  16-year-old 
grocery  employe  and  demanding  his  money. 
The  14-year-oId  robber  was  caught  near  the 
scene.  He  didn't  see  the  Judge  that  time 
either.  The  Intake  section  decided  against  it 
on  the  grounds  that  the  boy  denied  the 
offense,  which  would  have  meant  a  trial; 
he  was  already  under  court  Jurisdiction,  al- 
though the  first  case  still  hadn't  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  he  was  being  seen  at  the  adoles- 
cent clinic. 

In  March,  with  another  boy.  he  yoke- 
robbed  a  12-year-old  newsboy  and  took  $11.40 
from  his  pfccket.  Again  he  denied  the  robbery 
and  gave  police  an  alibi  which  turned  out 
to  be  false.  The  victim  Identified  him.  This 
case  wasn't  presented  to  the  Judge  either. 
The  youth  was  still  awaiting  disposition  of 
the  original  case — the  housebreaking  for 
which  he  had  seen  the  Judge  more  than  three 
months  earlier. 

On  May  18,  he  robbed  for  the  third  time 
In  five  months.  He  pushed  a  boy  against  the 
wall  of  a  school  building,  pulled  up  his  shirt 
and  took  the  money  the  boy  had  hidden 
under  his  belt  When  police  picked  him  'up 
this  time,  they  decided  It  wasn't  safe  to  leave 
him  In  the  community  any  more.  They  put 
him  in  the   Receiving  Home. 

On  May  22,  he  was  taken  from  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  to  appear  before  the  courts  hear- 
ing officer  for  disposition  of  the  housebreak- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  caught  the  previous 
November. 

None  of  the  three  robberies  had  gotten  the 
boy  to  the  Judge.  The  hearing  officer  didn't 
even  know  about  the  robbery  four  days  ear- 
lier. He  put  the  14-year-old  robber  on  pro- 
bation. 

Juvenile  Court  records  show  a  boy  can  stay 
on  probation  through  a  series  of  robberies. 
The  case  of  a  17-year-old  tells  a  story  re- 
peated many  times: 

After  six  robberies,  he's  still  on  probation. 

The  continued  presence  of  these  Juvenile 
robbers  on  the  streets  contributes  to  the 
victims'  sense  of  hopelessness  and  adds  to 
the  fear  of  reprisal.  What's  the  use  of  risking 
a  beating  by  reporting  the  robbery,  the  vic- 
tims ask,  when  nothing  changes  for  the  one 
who  does  the  robbing — and  the  threatening, 
too? 


What'M  done  elsewhere? 

If  the  Juvenile  robbers  stray  across  the  line 
Into  Maryland  and  threaten  to  "get"  a  young 
victim  who  reports  what  happened  to  him 
there,  the  chances  of  the  robber  remaining 
free  to  carry  out  the  threat  are  much  less 
likely  than  In  Washington,  The  Star  found. 

"If  a  robbery  with  threats  of  reprisal  ever 
came  to  my  attention,  the  leaders  of  the  gang 
would  be  put  away,"  said  Judge  Edward  A. 
Loveless  Jr..  who  Is  assigned  to  Juvenile  mat- 
ters in  Prince  Georges  County,  "This  goes  be- 
yond the  question  of  rehabilitation.  They're 
not  only  hurting  themselves  but  everybody 
else." 

In  Montgomery  County,  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Alfred  D.  Noyes  said  he  has  warned 
boys  that  "If  you  threaten  or  any  of  your 
friends  threaten  retaliation,  we'll  hold  you 
responsible." 

Judge  Noyes  believes  the  "streetwise" 
should  be  put  In  a  facility  where  they  can 
be  controlled  because  "I  don't  think  it  does 
any  good  to  put  a  boy  on  probation  if  he 
thinlu  he's  getting  away  with  something." 

Maybe  It's  a  coincidence  but  neither  coun- 
ty is  plagued  by  reprisal-threatening  young 
bandits  preying  on  working  boys. 

Judge  Robert  I.  H.  Hammerman  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore's  Division  of 
Juvenile  Causes  likewise  reported  that  his 
court  didn't  have  that  kind  of  problem.  "We 
avoid  reprisals  through  detention,"  he  said. 

In  Cleveland,  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Walter 
G.  Whitlatch,  president  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  an  adviser 
to  the  National  Crime  Commission's  task 
force  on  Juvenile  delinquency  said  he  keeps 
boys  in  custody  If  there's  any  threat  of  re- 
taliation. 

He  feels  strongly  that  putting  aggressive 
boys  into  residential  training  schools  is  the 
real  way  to  handle  chronic  young  offenders 
and  to  prevent  their  followers  from  being 
involved  in  similar  crime  careers. 

And  how  does  Judge  Whitlatch  react  to 
Juvenile  robbers  preying  on  working  juve- 
niles? 

"We  consider  this  serious,"  he  said.  "These 
boys  need  custody  and  control.  If  you  take 
them  out  of  the  community,  you  don't  have 
this  problem." 

But  they're  not  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  community  and  we  do  have  a  prob- 
lem. All  kinds  of  long-range  solutions  are 
proposed  to  the  over -all  problem  of  Juvenile 
crime  In  the  District  In  both  the  National 
and  District  Crime  Commission  reports. 

Chief  among  the  District  recommendations 
is  a  Youth  Commission,  which  would  seek 
out  pre-dellnquents  and  steer  them  in  the 
right  direction  before  trouble  catches  up 
with  them.  The  proposed  commission  would 
also  oversee  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

Other  solutions  are  being  sought. 

Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  of  Juvenile 
Court  Insists  he  can't  accomplish  his  goal 
of  bringing  Juveniles  promptly  before  the 
court  without  a  fourth  Judge,  even  with  the 
new  third  judge.  Judge  Miller  wants  more 
probation  officers  ,to  reduce  the  impossible 
case  load  now  being  carried  by  the  workers 
and  he's  asked  for  the  nucleus  of  a  research 
unit  to  pin  down  Individual  problems  in 
need  of  special  attention  Just  as  The  Star 
has  pinned  down  the  problem  of  juvenile 
robbers  preying  on  working  boys.  The  unit 
would  also  analyze  the  results  of  various 
treatment  programs. 

Welfare  Director  Winifred  Thompson  Is 
having  such  success  with  the  three  small 
half-way  houses  now  In  operation  on  an 
experimental  basis  that  she  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  fimd  not  only  the  three  original  ones 
but  five  more.  These  closely  supervised 
centers  are  the  bridge  between  commitment 
and  the  community,  giving  covirt  and  welfare 
staffs  a  better  cluuace  of  determining  when 
It's  best  for  both  the  juvenile  and  the  com- 
munity for  a  boy  to  be  on  his  o'wn  again. 


Commissions  and  officials  are  trying  to 
meet  long-festering  problems  'with  long- 
range  solutions.  But  the  problem  of  juvenile 
criminals  preying  on  juvenile  workers  is  im- 
mediate. What  can  be  done  now — not  a 
decade  from  now — to  protect  boys  against 
both  robbery  and  reprisal? 

Herbert  J.  Miller  Jr.,  District  Crime  Com- 
mission chairman,  reaches  the  same  solu- 
tion as  the  Judges  In  other  Jurisdictions. 

"The  only  Immediate  short-range  step  that 
cfn  be  taken  Is  to  remove  from  society  those 
who  have  demonstrated  their  Inability  or 
unwillingness  to  comply  with  the  law,"  he 
said. 

"Just  because  you  feel  sorry  for  these 
boys  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  leave  them 
on  the  street.  You  don't  really  help  them 
by  turning  them  loose  to  prey  on  more 
kids." 

Since  offenders  are  being  turned  loose, 
these  steps  are  now  promised  or  proposed  to 
make  the  city  safer  for  the  working  boy: 

Both  Judge  Miller  of  Juvenile  Court  and 
Welfare  Director  Thompson  Intend  to  have 
their  staffs  locus  more  attention  on  robbery 
repeaters. 

Judge  Miller  wants  to  make  sure  Juvenile 
robbers  see  the  judge  even  if  their  status 
doesn't  change. 

Miss  Thompson  wants  all  new  offenses 
by  welfare  wards  reported  to  the  department, 
which  doesn't  always  happen  now.  Then,  as 
a  condition  of  their  parole,  these  repeaters 
would  have  to  attend  group  discussions  at 
least  once  a  week  because  "they  may  out- 
smart the  case  workers  but  they  can't  fool 
each  other," 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  Duncan  plans 
to  make  certain  that  the  government  Is  rep- 
resented at  every  stage  of  Juvenile  Court  pro- 
ceedings where  juveniles  now  have  counsel. 
For  example,  he  said  government  attorneys 
could  reconmiend  to  the  Judge  that  the  Ju- 
venile robber  make  restitution  as  a  condition 
of  probation. 

Similar  suggestions  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  crime  came  from  Deputy  Chief  John  F, 
Ryan,  head  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  who 
wants  parents  held  responsible  for  their  chil- 
dren's depradatlons,  and  from  Assistant 
School  Superintendent  John  D.  Koontz,  who 
proposes  disciplining  Juvenile  offenders  by 
putting  them  to  work  on  neighborhood  im- 
provement projects. 

Out  of  all  the  what-can-be-done  question- 
ing, this  answer  came  most  often:  "Report 
the  crime!" 

And  what  about  the  threats  of  retaliation 
that  keeps  so  many  victims  silent? 

Says  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton:  "Where 
there  is  a  threat  of  reprisal,  one  of  the  best 
assurances  of  safety  is  police  awareness  of 
the  original  offense.  The  fact  that  the  of- 
fender is  identified  and  known  to  the  police 
acts  as  a  deterrent  against  reprisal." 

Layton  said  police  officials  will  stress  re- 
porting these  boy-agalnst-boy  crimes  when 
they  address  civic  meetings  and  confer  with 
precinct  councils. 

Ryan  will  have  the  schoolboy  patrol  coor- 
dinators carry  the  same  idea  to  class  assem- 
blies In  the  fall.  At  the  same  time,  the 
coordinators  will  sound  a  warning  that  any 
reprisal  will  be  considered  more  serious  than 
the  original  offense. 

Emmett  R.  Brown,  Sr,,  president  of  the 
District  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
will  urge  the  Juvenile  protection  chairman 
of  each  PTA  to  launch  a  concerted  drive  to 
encourage  both  children  and  parents  to  re- 
port the  robberies. 

And  Deputy  School  Superintendent  John 
M,  Rlecks  says  If  police  believe  a  report-the- 
crlme  campaign  will  be  useful,  the  schools 
will  hold  antl-ci^lme  assemblies  as  soon  as 
school  starts — beginning  with  the  trouble 
spots,  particularly  In  Southeast  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  the  mother  of  one  newsboy 
has  her  own  answer. 

"For  my  own  peace  of  mind,"  she  said,  "I 
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walk  with  him  when  he's  colIectlnR  As  soon 
as  he  get«  a  dollar  bill.  I  take  It  At  least 
when  I'm  with  him.  I  know  he's  all  right  " 

SOME    AtTti>N 

Clilef  Judge  Morris  Miller  of  the  District  s 
Juvenile  Court  has  changed  court  policy  to 
make  sure  Juveniles  charged  with  robbery 
are  taken  before  a  Judge,  it  was  learned  last 
r.lght. 

In  a  memorandum  t<;>  the  court  s  director 
of  social  work,  the  Judge  said  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  mu.st  at  this  point  make  i 
concerted  effort  to  handle  offenders  in  cases 
Involving  offenses  against  persons  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  with  more  exposure  to  the  judicial 
processes  of  the  court  as  the  clrcum.stances 
may  warrant." 

The  Judge  acted  after  reviewing  the  facts 
brought  out  In  The  Stiirs  investigation  of 
the  Increasing  number  oi  juveniles  preying 
on  working  boys  The  Star  noted  that  de- 
spite repeated  robberies  and  threats  of  re- 
prisal IX  the  robbery  is  reported,  many  of  the 
Juvenile*  never  appear  before  the  Judge  on  a 
robbery  charge. 

That's  what  Judge  Miller  wants  changed 

He  recalled  that  after  Jud<e  Aubrey  E 
Robinson,  Jr.  left  for  District  Court  In  No- 
vember. 1&66,  and  seven  months  passed  be- 
fore a  successor  was  sworn  In,  two  Judges,  in 
effect,  had  to  cover  the  work  of  three 

So,  court  procedures  were  modified  to  give 
priority  to  cases  where  the  boy  was  being  held 
at  the  Receiving  Home  or  a  change  of  his 
status — such  as  commitment — was  Involved 

Judge  Miller  said  he  had  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  number  of  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  court  involving  offenses 
against  persons.  He  particularly  cited  yoke 
robberies  of  youngsters  engaged  In  delivery 
and  collections  as  well  as  assaults  on  persons 
accompanied   by    intimidating    threats 

"I  have  noted,  too,  "  the  Judge  added,  'that 
there  have  been  incidents  of  repeaters  in 
these  categories  of  cases  and  under  our  pres- 
ent policy,  since  no  change  of  status  may  be 
involved,  subsequent  cases  are  not  normally 
petitioned  and  brought  before  a  Judge  ' 

In  calling  for  a  ch.vnge  of  policy.  Judtte 
Miller  specified  that  these  complaints  should 
get  to  the  Judge,  not  only  initially  but  more 
particularly  where  there  Is  evidence  of  a  p.it- 
tern  of  repeated  incidents 

"Intake  workers  and  probation  officers  ' 
Judge  Miller  warned,  'should  be  alert  to  sit- 
uations where  intimidation  Is  Involved  and 
threats  of  reprisal  are  made  to  the  vlctlma 
and  these  f8u:t3  should  be  made  known  to 
the  judge  In  social  study  reports  and  at  hear- 
ings In  court. 

"This  will,  of  course.  Involve  more  Judicial 
time,  but  the  situation  should  be  somewhat 
alleviated  after  the  third  Judge  Is  confirmed 
and  takes  office  and  will  be  even  more  alle- 
viated should  pending  leglsLitlon  to  expand 
the  bench  of  this  court  to  five  Judges  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  " 


The  way  to  shape  up  NASA  Is  to  fol- 
low and  loolc  into  Its  day-to-day  activi- 
ties much  more  closely  than  we  have  In 
the  pa.st  These  two  proposals  would  help 
us  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
agree  to  retain  these  two  features  of  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'm    N*ri(  .NAi    .^ERoNAiTii.  .s  and  Space 

Administration 
A  Senate-House  conference  will  convene 
shortly  to  reconcile  differences  In  versions 
of  the  space  agency  authorlziition  bill  acted 
on  late  last  month  Important  adjustments 
must  be  made  If  the  country  is  to  get  the 
most  from  its  space  dollar  henceforth 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  at  a  crossroads,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  tragic  Apollo  fire  of  January  27, 
partly  because  of  competing  pre.ssures  for 
\Ax  dollars  If  continuity  and  momentunvare 
to  be  maintained  In  the  sp.tce  program  as 
we  believe  should  be  done^ -the  conferees 
must  act  with  special  wisdom   this  year 

This  Is  no  time  for  pet  projects,  boon- 
doggles and  log-rolling,  and  no  time  to  cur- 
tall  valuable  programs  of  tomorrow  simply 
to  fatten  and  sustain  less  valuable  ones  of 
today  Some  of  this  already  has  been  irrevo- 
cably done,  and  there  Is  real  danger  that 
more  may  be  done  In  conference 

The  Senate  has  cut  the  Voyager  program 
of  unmanner  Mars  spacecraft  to  zero  this 
year,  while  the  House  is  allowing  $50  mil- 
lion—le.«s  than  N.ASA  asked  for  In  our  view 
the  House  position  should  be  accepted,  half 
a  loaf   Is   better   than    none 

Two  other  Items  In  the  House  bill  should 
be  embodied  In  the  Hn.il  version  in  the  In- 
terest of  orderly  administration  of  the  space 
program  One  would  establish  an  Independ- 
ent safety  panel  In  NASA,  and  the  other 
would  require  the  space  administrator,  on 
his  own  initiative,  to  keep  Congress  'fully 
and  currently  Informed"  of  problem-areas  In 
the  space  effort. 

The  appalling  disregard  of  elementary  safe- 
ty procedures  last  January  27  bespeaks  a 
need  for  advice  on  this  score  The  evasiveness 
of  NASA  officials  regarding  the  'Phillips  Re- 
port "  underscores  a  need  for  improved  com- 
munication between  the  agency  and  the 
committees. 

Both  proposals  were  strongly  opposed  by 
administration  sptikesmen  on  grounds  that 
seem  shallow  and  legalistic  It  would  be  well 
to  embody  both  In  the  final  1968  authoriza- 
tion bill,  If  only  to  put  NAS.A  on  firm  notice 
that  It  Is  time  to  sh.ipe  up 


THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Mr  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  published,  several  days  ago, 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  space  au- 
thorization bill  which  will  t)e  taken  up 
In  conference  shortly 

Two  items  singled  out  in  this  editorial. 
an  Independent  safety  panel  and  a  re- 
quirement for  NASA  to  keep  Congress 
more  "fully  and  currently  informed ' 
about  space  problems,  are  projx)sals 
which  I.  too,  fully  support.  To  quote  the 
Star: 

It  would  be  well  to  embody  both  In  the 
final  19«&  authorization  bill,  it  only  to  put 
NASA  on  firm  notice  that  It  Is  time  to  shape 
up. 


THE   DISTRICT  COURT  CLERK   AND 
FEDERAL  JURY  SELECTION 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  on  June 
28.  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  received  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witne.sscs  con- 
cerning proposals  for  Federal  jury  selec- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  wtis  privileeed  to 
have  the  benefit  and  experience  of  those 
individuals  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  actual  operation  of  Jury  selection 
systems,  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts. 
Included  among  those  who  testified  is  a 
man  whom  I  have  knowTi  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Richard  C  Peck.  Mr  Peck  has  served 
as  clerk  of  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Nebraska  since  April  1, 
1959.  Pnor  to  that,  he  was  chief  assist- 


ant U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska  for  3  years.  He  has  also  served 
as  law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  J.  W. 
Woodrough,  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  practicing  at- 
torney for  a  period  of  6  years.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  many  legal  articles  and  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
jury  selection. 

Mr  Peck's  prepared  statement  reminds 
us  not  to  forget  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  the  courts  is  in  the  civil  field  and  that 
civil  cases  "more  often  present  some  of 
the  most  complex  factual  problems  to  be 
resolved  by  jury  verdict.  "  In  light  of  this 
basic  fact,  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  jury 
selection  system  in  Nebraska,  how  it 
works  and  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska  which  require 
it^  particular  jury  selection  system. 

He  cautions  that  any  selection  system 
should  not  degenerate  into  "administra- 
tive paper  shuffling'  "  and  that  the  prob- 
lem should  not  be  compounded  by  "legis- 
lative requirements  for  administrative 
details  whereby  we  lose  ourselves  in  fur- 
ther masses  of  regulatory  exercises.  "  Mr. 
President,  the  analysis,  observations  and 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Peck  concern- 
\\\\i  the  various  legislative  proposals  for 
jury  selection  are  based  on  long  experi- 
ence, and  I  think,  merit  the  attention  of 
all  Senators  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Peck's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Richard  C    Peck.  Clerk,  U  S. 

District    Coi-rt,    District    op    Nebraska 
7'o    the   Honorable  Chairman   and    Membfrx. 
Subcommittee  on   Improiejnents  in  Ju- 
dicial  Machinery   of   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   U.S.   Senate: 

In  considering  the  merits  of  various  Jury 
propo,sals.  .some  almost  agltatlngly  proffered 
In  recent  years,  there  recurs  to  me  repeatedly 
the  caution  which  Senator  Hruska  has  given 
on  several  occasions,  namely,  that  the  ml.s- 
slon  of  the  courts  is  not  one  of  simply  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  for  the  imposition  of  a  civics 
lesson  upon  every  citizen  of  this  coviniry 
The  admonition  poignantly  reminds  us  that 
It  is  the  administration  of  Justice  between 
litigants  which  is  the  primary  function  of 
the  courts 

Too  often,  with  the  term  trial  by  Jury  "  we 
think  firstly.  If  not  solely,  of  criminal  mat- 
ters and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
Is  the  civil  cases  which  not  only  constitute 
by  far  the  greater  volume  of  work  In  the 
courts  but  also  more  often  present  some  of 
the  most  complex  factual  problems  to  be  re- 
solved by  Jury  verdict.  Just  as  the  Im- 
portiince  of  having  effective  Juries  In  the 
disposition  of  criminal  matters  Is  never  to 
be  minimized.  It  Is  Ukewrtse  no  less  true  that 
the  Jury  tribunal  must  be  so  equipped  as  to 
enable  It  to  competently  strive  for  correct 
resolution  of  the  Intricacies  Involved  In  such 
things  as  clvtl  anti-trust  litigation,  complex 
contractual  disputes,  maritime  proceedings, 
personal  Injury  actions,  etc. 

It  Is  from  these  premises  that  my  analysis 
of  the  proposals  before  you  begins  You  have 
Invited  me  to  testify  generally  on  the  7 
Senate  bills  now  being  considered  by  this 
Committee,  and  4  major  questions  have  been 
propounded : 

1.  Is  Le03lative  Change  Called  For  Nou? 

I  think  each  Clerk  of  Court  can  reliably 
answer  this  question  only  In  terms  of  what 
he  has  experienced  and  observed  in  his  own 
District.  In  the  District  of  Nebraska  we  over- 
hauled our  Jury  procedures  at  the  turn  of 
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this  decade  using  as  a  guide  the  1960  re- 
pKJrt  of  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System,  'We 
use  what  Is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "6ug- 
gester"  or  "Key-Man"  system.  The  Jury 
Commlsetoner  shares  equal  responsibility 
»-lth  the  Clerk  In  the  securing  of  names  of 
prospective  Jurors  and  In  the  subsequent 
drawing  of  Jury  lists. 

The  District  comprises  the  entire  State  of 
Nebraska  with  no  divisional  unlls  but  with 
3  designated  places  of  holding  court;  namely, 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  and  North  Platte  In  the  west  cen- 
tral area.  The  State  is  some  450  miles  In 
length  from  east  to  west  and  250  miles  In 
width  from  north  to  south.  The  population 
Is  about  1,430,000  with  the  only  metropolitan 
center  being  the  Omaha  area.  Otherwise  the 
State  ranges  from  a  generally  sparsely  popu- 
lated western  ranching  area  graduating 
easterly  Into  intensive  farming  units  and 
more  numeroxts  towns  and  smaller  cities. 

Tliere  are  93  counties  In  the  State.  A  high- 
way network  dictated  by  geographic  charac- 
teristics and  population  distribution  causes 
some  areas  to  be  well  over  300  road  miles 
from  a  place  of  holding  court.  We  have 
therefore  availed  ourselves  of  the  permissive 
provisions  of  28  USC  1865  and  to  minimize 
inconvenience  and  financial  loss  to  Jurors 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  taxpayers  we  do 
not  call  Jurors  from  all  counties.  The  counties 
designated  by  court  order  for  the  securing 
of  Jurors  for  each  of  the  3  court  sites  are 
concentrated  enough  to  allow  us  to  cause 
Jurors  to  travel  no  more  than  slightly  in 
excess  of  100  miles  one  way,  yet  wide  enough 
in  area  to  reflect  a  balance  of  urban  and 
rural  populations,  political  and  religious  af- 
filiations, racial  and  ethnic  origins,  and  the 
various  levels  of  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

Our  experience  with  this  system  of  Jury 
selection  has  been  excellent.  I  have  not  been 
m.ide  aware  of  unfavorable  coi'iment  by 
either  the  bar  or  by  litigants.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  observations  as  have  been  made 
were  of  a  complimentary  nature;  and  since 
our  State  courts  use  voter  lists  taken  from 
poll  books,  there  has  been  a  real  basis  for 
comparison  of  Juries  selected  by  each  of  these 
methods.  Since  1960  tlie  system  has  received 
and  withstood  a  challenge  on  appeal  in  a 
capital  case.  Pope  v.  V.S.,  372  F2d  710  (8  Cir„ 
Feb.  13.  1967) .  In  another  bank  robbery  case 
challenge  was  made  by  motion  to  dismiss 
filed  prior  to  the  Pope  decision  but  was 
abandoned  by  a  plea  of  guilty  after  that 
decision.  The  procedure  as  operating  before 
1960  was  also  sustained  In  Beatrice  Foods  v. 
VS..  312  F2d  28  (8  Cir.  1963),  Cert,  denied 
373  U.S.  904,  83  S.Ct.  1289,  10  L.Ed.2d  199. 

So  my  answer  to  query  No.  1  is  that 
nothing  In  our  experience  in  Nebraska  would 
indicate  a  need  for  legislative  change  now. 

Possibly  my  testimony  should  end  there. 
But  I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  sense  that 
legislative  change  Is  about  to  occur  none- 
theless; and.  If  this  be  true,  then  I  count 
my  efforts  best  exerted  toward  obtaining  the 
most  desirable  legislation  possible.  There- 
fore. I  pass  on  to  the  next  major  question 
put  to  me. 

2.  //  Change  /.s  Called  For,  How  Detailed 
Ought  The  Statute  To  Be?  (Cf.  S.  383  and 
S.  3S4uith  S.  989  and  S.  1319). 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  change  is  to  be 
made.  S.  383  represents  by  far  tlie  most  sen- 
sible and  adequate  approacli.  I  agree  whole- 
h-'.irtedly  with  Senator  Tydings'  observation 
mnde  at  the  time  of  the  bill's  introduction 
that  a  careful  look  at  tills  proposal  should  be 
tLiken  before  indulging  in  pursuit  of  another 
Solution.  It  fixes  the  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing constitutional  standards  exactly  where  It 
belongs  (namely,  the  district  courts)  and 
preserves  the  flexibility  which  is  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  with  their  own 
peculiar  problems.  If  all  districts,  in  their 
geographical  characteristics.  In  their  popu- 
linion  composition  and  distribution,  and  In 


their  volume  and  nature  of  litigation 
handled,  were  like,  for  example,  Maryland, 
or  Nebraska,  or  any  other  selected  district, 
then  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  devise  a  de- 
tailed and  rigidly  tmlform  procedure  for  ac- 
complishing Jury  selection.  But  It  should  be 
abundantly  evident  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  to  make  the  assumption  that  a  Jury  se- 
lection procedure  for  one  district  Is  neces- 
sarily adequate  or  equally  operable  in  all 
other  districts  is  to  close  the  mind  to  the 
reality  of  the  great  variation  of  charac- 
teristics which  does  exist  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country. 

The  purported  safeguards  and  remedies 
provided  for  in  S.  384  do  not  strike  me  as 
necessary.  Nothing  In  my  experience  would 
Justify  the  requirement  in  proposed  section 
1864(b)  (ill)  that  drawing  be  made  of  tliree 
times  the  ntimber  of  persons  req'uired  during 
the  preceding  year.  And  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  appear 
to  me  as  tinwarranted  Invitation  for  "mini- 
picking"  harassment  of  the  Judicial  Council 
by  any  person  who  feels  compelled  to  make  it 
his  business  to  "ride  herd"  on  the  Judicial 
processes.  There  Is  adequate  machinery  al- 
ready provided  for  whereby  litigants  can  test 
the  adequacy  of  t^be  processes  by  which  a 
Jury  is  selected:  witness  Rabinoivitz  v.  U.S. 
366  P2d  34  (5  Clr.);  Pope  v.  U.S.,  (8  dr.), 
Supra;  and  Beatrice  Foods  v.  U.S.,  (8  dr.), 
Supra. 

My  chief  criticisms  of  the  other  bills  are: 

( 1 )  that  they  prescribe  a  too  rigidly  detailed 
procedure  which  reduces  the  Jury  selection 
process  to  a  mere  mechanical  exercise;   and 

(2)  that  they  Impose  record  making  chores 
upon  the  courts  In  an  amount  far  more 
burdensome  than  the  benefits  therefrom  can 
justify.  Here  I  reassert  my  conviction  that 
the  most  pressing  current  need  of  the  courts 
is  to  flnd  a  capability  for  rising  al}Ove  indul- 
gence In  burgeoning  amounts  of  administra- 
tive "paper-shuffling"  and  thereby  more  fully 
free  themselves  tor  the  task  of  promptly 
moving  to  conclusion  the  ever  Increasing 
amount  of  litigation  which  comes  upon  their 
dockets.  Congress  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of 
further  compoundlnt  this  problem  by  the 
passage  of  legislative  requirements  for  ad- 
ministrative details  whereby  we  lose  our- 
selves In  further  masses  of  regulatory  exer- 
cises. 

S.  989  and  S.  1319  are  both  open  to  the 
criticisms  enumerated  alx)ve.  Nearly  every 
section,  subsection,  and  sulidivision  makes 
provision  f(x  something  which  must  be  re- 
corded or  reported.  Both  bills  are  so  detailed 
as  to  read  more  nearly  like  an  agency  regula- 
tion than  like  a  basic  statute. 

But  if  the  decision  of  the  Congress  is  that 
a  rigid  procedure  must  be  Imposed  then  my 
reluctant  preference  Is  S.  989. 

There  should  be  first  resolved,  however, 
the  basic  question  of  the  advisability  and 
workability  of  procedures  requiring  a  Judi- 
cial Council  to  approve  individual  district 
plans  which  may  later  be  In  issue  upon  ap- 
peal to  a  court  whose  members  are  that 
Council.  This  Is  a  concept  quite  radically 
different  from  traditional  practices  which 
have  historically  Isolated  a  court  from  any 
involvement  In  an  Issue  until  it  is  con- 
fronted with  it  through  litigation  between 
parties.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act  plan  mech- 
anism Is  not  analogous;  for  the  mechanics 
by  which  an  attorney  Is  selected  for  a  de- 
fendant without  funds  to  employ  counsel  is 
not  apt  to  foment  litigable  controversy,  but 
the  mechanics  by  which  Juries  are  selected 
are  themselves  so  entwined  with  constitu- 
tional principles  as  to  make  litigation  almost 
inevitable.  I  can  do  no  more  here  than 
simply  state  my  con'vlction  of  the  existence 
of  the  question. 

In  addition,  the  laborious  procedures  out- 
lined for  the  drafting,  submission,  modifica- 
tion and  approval  of  those  plans  run  con- 
trary to  my  conviction  that  the  courts  should 
not   be   compelled   to   Indulge   in    elaborate 


time  consuming  paper  work.  The  danger  Is 
that  to  spell  out  and  Implement  machinery 
by  which  we  satisfy  everyone's  fancy  as  to  the 
ultimate  in  reflection  of  a  community  cross- 
section,  we  labor  so  hard  that  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  capacity  to  move 
the  actual  vrork  of  the  courts.  But  it  may  be 
wisdom  to  tolerate  this  burden  if  the  plan 
mechanism  thereby  retains  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility for  the  individual  districts  which 
might  better  enable  them  to  cope  with  pe- 
culiarly local  problems. 

I  note  that  subdivision  (3)  of  section 
1863(b)  directs  that  names  of  persons  re- 
siding in  each  county  of  the  district  must  be 
placed  in  the  master  wheel,  and  subdivision 
(8)  authorizes  the  district  court  to  fix  tlie 
distance  from  the  place  of  holding  court 
beyond  which  a  Juror  so  residing  may  claim 
excuse  from  jury  service.  The  latter  sub- 
division gives  some  relief  from  the  proposals 
advanced  in  the  other  bills  which  make 
service  mandatory  from  every  county  no 
matter  what  the  distance;  but  I  submit  that 
this  still  unnecessarily  compounds  the  flow 
of  superfluous  paper  work.  First  we  must 
follow  the  routine  of  selecting  names  at 
random  from  registration  lists  in  these  far 
away  counties  make  cards  for  them,  put  them 
in  the  master  wheel,  then  questionnaire 
them,  and  then  grant  their  requests  for  ex- 
cuse because  of  the  distance  from  the  place 
of  holding  court.  The  better  and  more  practi- 
cal course  is  simply  to  permit  the  court  to 
exercise  its  sound  discretion  in  fixing  the 
areas  from  which  Jurors  will  be  selected,  as 
is  now  permitted  by  18  USC  1865(a).  It 
avoids  this  useless  administrative  burden,  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  Jury  service  which  must 
be  t>orne  by  the  taxpayers,  it  minimizes  in- 
convenience and  financial  loss  to  Jurors,  and 
still  permits  the  selection  of  Jurors  from  an 
area  deemed  large  enough  to  reflect  a  rea- 
sonable cross-section  of  the  social,  economic, 
racial  and  religious  structure  of  the  entire 
district. 

I  would  propose  a  change  to  section  1866 
(c).  In  subdivision  (1)  thereof  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  person  summoned  for  Jury  serv- 
ice may  be  "excused  by  the  court  for  not 
more  than  six  months  at  a  time  upon  a 
showing  of  undue  hardship  or  extreme  in- 
convenience". I  see  no  Justification  for  the 
six  months  restriction.  Suppose  a  young 
housewife  makes  a  showing  that  she  has  4 
children  ranging  from  age  1  month  to  6  years 
and  no  one  to  care  for  them;  or  a  husband 
with  a  wife  and  8  minor  children  makes  a 
showing  that  his  sole  earnings  are  sales 
commissions,  that  he  is  deeply  in  debt  be- 
cause of  protracted  illnesses  in  his  family 
and  any  diminution  of  earnings  now  will  be 
the  straw  that  throws  him  Into  bank- 
ruptcy— to  merely  excuse  these  people  every 
six  months  is  an  exercise  in  futility  and  a 
waste  of  time,  effort  and  paper  work.  Surely 
a  Judge  of  a  district  court  can  be  trusted 
with  the  discretion  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  excuse  for  hardship  In  an  indi- 
vidual case  should  be  1  week,  1  month,  1  year, 
or  until  the  master  wheel  is  next  emptied 
and  re-filled.  I  would  recommend  that  this 
six  month  period  be  stricken. 

I  would  also  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  results  of  peremptory  and  c.iuse 
challenges,  as  provided  for  in  subdivisions 
(4)  and  (5)  of  1866(c)  must  be  noted  on 
the  qualification  form  or  on  the  Juror  card. 
These  challenges  arise  In  the  course  of  em- 
panelment  for  trial,  are  reflected  on  such 
Juror  strildng  lists  as  may  be  in  use  in  each 
district,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  an  additional 
record  on  the  qualification  form  or  card  can 
serve  any  useful  purpose  for  anyone. 

One  particular  facet  of  S.  989  sows  a  seed 
which,  I  think,  merits  considerable  consid- 
eration; namely,  that  part  of  the  prop>osed 
section  1863(b)(1)  which  would  enable  a 
court  to  choose  not  to  establish  a  Jury  com- 
mission but  rather  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
alone  to  manage  the  Jury  selection  process.  I 
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walk  wtth  him  when  he's  collecting  As  soon 
as  he  get»  a  dollar  bill,  I  take  u  At  least 
when  I'm  wtth  htm.  I  know  he's  all  right. 


SOME    ACTION 

Chief  Judge  Morris  MlUer  of  the  Districts 
Juvenile  Court  has  changed  court  policy  to 
make  sure  Juveniles  charged  with  robbery 
are  taken  before  a  Judge,  it  was  learned  last 

"  f n  a  memorandum  to  the  courts  director 
of  social  work,  the  Judge  said  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  must  at  this  point  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  handle  offenders  In  cases 
Involving  offenses  against  person.s  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  with  mf.re  exposure  to  the  Judicial 
processes  of  the  court  as  the  circumstances 
may  warrant." 

The  Judge  acted  after  reviewing  the  facts 
brought  out  in  The  suirs  investigation  of 
the  increasing  number  of  Juveniles  preying 
on  working  boys  The  Star  noted  that  de- 
spite repeated  robberies  and  threats  of  re- 
prisal if  the  robbery  is  reported,  many  of  the 
Juvenllem  never  appear  before  the  Judge  on  a 
robbery  charge. 

Thafs  what  Judge  Miller  wants  changed 
He  recalled  that  after  Judge  Aubrey  E 
RoblnK>n.  Jr.  left  for  District  Court  In  No- 
vember, 1966.  and  seven  months  passed  be- 
fore a  successor  was  sworn  in,  two  Judges  In 
effect,  had  to  cover  the  work  of  three 

So.'court  procedures  were  modified  to  give 
priority  to  cases  where  the  boy  was  being  held 
at  the  Receiving  Home  or  a  change  of  his 
status — such  as  commitment — was  Involved 
Judge  Miller  said  he  had  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  number  of  com- 
plalnu  filed  with  the  court  involving  offenses 
against  persons.  He  particularly  cited  yoke 
robberies  of  youngsters  engaged  In  delivery 
and  collections  as  well  as  assaults  on  persons 
accompanied   by   Intimidating   threats. 

"I  have  noted,  too."  the  Judge  added,  "that 
there  have  been  incidents  of  repeaters  In 
these  categories  of  cases  and  under  our  pres- 
ent policy,  since  no  change  of  status  may  be 
involved,  subsequent  cases  are  not  normally 
petitioned  and  brought  before  a  Judge." 

In  calling  for  a  change  of  policy.  Judge 
MlUer  specified  that  these  complaints  should 
get  to  the  Judge,  not  only  Initially  but  more 
particularly  where  there  Is  evidence  of  a  pat- 
tern of  repeated  incidents 

••Intake  workers  and  probation  officers.' 
Judge  Miller  warned,  "should  be  alert  to  sit- 
uation* where  Intimidation  Is  Involved  and 
threau  of  reprisal  are  made  to  the  victims 
and  these  facts  should  be  made  known  t<3 
the  Judge  in  social  study  reports  and  at  hear- 
ings In  court. 

•'This  will,  of  course  Involve  more  Judicial 
time,  but  the  situation  should  be  somewhat 
alleviated  after  the  third  Judge  is  confirmed 
and  takes  office  and  will  be  even  more  alle- 
viated should  pending  legislation  to  expand 
the  bench  of  this  court  to  five  Judges  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  " 


The  way  to  shape  up  NASA  is  to  fol- 
low and  look  into  Its  day-to-day  activi- 
ties much  more  closely  than  we  have  in 
the  past  These  two  proposals  would  help 
us  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
agree  to  retain  these  two  features  of  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Aeronaitics  and  Space 

Administration 
A  Senate-House  conference  will  convene 
shortly  to  reconcile  differences  In  versions 
of  the  space  agency  authorization  bill  acted 
on  late  last  month  ImporUint  adjustments 
must  be  made  If  the  country  is  to  get  the 
most   from   its  space  dollar   henceforth 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration IS  at  a  crossroads  partly  be- 
cause of  the  tragic  Apollo  tire  of  January  27. 
partly  because  of  competing  pressures  for 
tax  dollars  If  continuity  and  momentum  are 
to  be  maintiiined  In  the  space  program  -as 
we  believe  should  be  done^-the  conferees 
must  act  with  special  wisdom  this  year. 

This  Is  no  time  for  pet  projects,  boon- 
doggles and  log-rolling,  and  no  time  to  cur- 
tall  valuable  programs  of  Uimorrow  simply 
to  fatten  and  sustain  less  valuable  ones  of 
today.  Some  of  this  already  has  been  Irrevo- 
cably done,  and  there  Is  real  danger  thia 
more  may  be  done  In  conference 

The  Senate  has  cut  the  Voyager  program 
of  unmanner  Mars  spacecraft  to  7.ero  this 
year,  while  the  Hou.se  l.s  allowing  $50  mil- 
lion less  than  NA.SA  n.sked  for  In  our  view 
the  House  position  should  be  accepted;  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than   none 

Two  other  Items  in  the  House  bill  should 
be  embodied  In  the  final  version  In  the  In- 
terest of  orderly  administration  of  the  space 
program  One  would  establish  an  Independ- 
ent safety  panel  In  NASA,  and  the  other 
would  require  the  space  administrator,  on 
his  own  initiative.  U)  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed"  of  problem-areas  In 
the  space  effort. 

The  appalling  disregard  of  elementary  safe- 
ty procedures  last  January  27  bespeaks  a 
need  for  advice  on  this  score  The  evasiveness 
of  NASA  officials  regarding  the  Phillips  Re- 
port" underscores  a  need  for  improved  com- 
munication between  the  agency  and  the 
committees 

Both  proposals  were  strongly  opposed  by 
administration  sfKikesmen  on  grounds  that 
seem  shallow  and  legalistic  It  would  be  well 
to  embodv  both  in  the  final  1968  authoriza- 
tion bill,  if  only  to  put  NASA  on  firm  notice 
that  It  is  time  to  shape  up 


THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  published,  several  days  ago. 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  space  au- 
thorization bill  which  will  be  Uken  up 
In  conference  shortly. 

Two  Items  singled  out  in  this  editorial, 
an  Independent  safety  panel  and  a  re- 
quirement for  NASA  to  keep  Congress 
more  "fully  and  currently  Informed" 
about  space  problems,  are  proposals 
which  I,  too.  fully  support.  To  quote  the 
Star: 

It  would  be  well  to  embody  both  In  the 
final  1968  authorization  bill.  If  only  to  put 
NASA  on  firm  notice  that  It  Is  time  to  shape 
up 


THE   DISTRICT   COURT  CLERK   AND 
FEDERAL  JURY  SELECTION 


Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  on  June 
28.  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  received  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witnesses  con- 
cerning proposals  for  Federal  jury  selec- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  was  privileged  to 
have  the  benefit  and  experience  of  those 
Individuals  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  actual  operation  of  Jury  selection 
systems,  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts. 
Included  among  those  who  testified  Is  a 
man  whom  I  have  kno*Ti  for  many  years. 
Mr  Richard  C  Peck.  Mr  Peck  has  served 
as  clerk  of  the  U-S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Nebraska  since  April  1. 
1959.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  chief  assist- 


ant U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska  for  3  years.  He  has  also  served 
as  law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  J.  W. 
Woodrough.  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  practicing  at- 
torney for  a  period  of  6  years.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  many  legal  articles  and  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
jury  selection. 

Mr.  Pecks  prepared  statement  reminds 
us  not  to  forget  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  the  courts  is  in  the  civil  field  and  that 
civil  cases  "more  often  present  some  of 
the  most  complex  factual  problems  to  be 
resolved  by  jury  verdict."  In  light  of  this 
basic  fact,  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  jury 
selection  system  in  Nebraska,  how  it 
works  and  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska  which  require 
its  particular  jury  selection  system. 

He  cautions  that  any  selection  system 
should  not  degenerate  into  "administra- 
tive 'paper  shuffling"  "  and  that  the  prob- 
lem should  not  be  compounded  by  "legis- 
lative requirements  for  administrative 
details  whereby  we  lose  ourselves  in  fur- 
ther masses  of  regulatory  exercises."  Mr. 
President,  the  analysis,  observations  and 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Peck  concern- 
intj  the  various  legislative  proposals  for 
jury  selection  are  based  on  long  experi- 
ence, and  I  think,  merit  the  attention  of 
all  Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Pecks  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Richard  C    Peck,  Clerk.  US. 

District    Court,    District    or   Nebraska 
To    the   Honorable   Chairman   and   Members. 
Subcommittee  on   Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial  Machinery   of   the   Committee  o'l 
the  Judiciary,   US.   Senate: 
In  considering  the  merits  of  various  Jury 
proposals,  some  almost  agltatlngly  proffered 
In  recent  years,  there  recurs  to  me  repeatedly 
the  caution  which  Senator  Hruska  has  given 
on  several  occasions;   namely,  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  courts  is  not  one  of  simply  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  for  the  Imposition  of  a  civics 
lesson    upon    every    citizen    of    this   country 
The  admonition  poignantly  reminds  us  that 
It   Is   the   administration   of  Justice  between 
litigants   which   Is   the   primary   function  of 
the  courts. 

Too  often,  with  the  term  "trial  by  Jury"  we 
think  firstly.  If  not  solely,  of  criminal  mat- 
ters and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
Is  the  civil  cases  which  not  only  constitute 
by  far  the  greater  volume  of  work  In  the 
courts  but  also  more  often  present  some  of 
the  most  complex  factual  problems  to  be  re- 
solved by  Jury  verdict  Jvist  as  the  Im- 
portance of  having  effective  Juries  in  the 
disposition  of  criminal  matters  Is  never  to 
be  minimized,  it  is  likewise  no  less  true  that 
the  Jury  tribunal  must  be  so  equipped  as  to 
enable  It  to  competently  strive  for  correct 
resolution  of  the  Intricacies  Involved  In  such 
things  as  civil  anti-trust  litigation,  complex 
contractual  disputes,  maritime  proceedings, 
personal  Injury  actions,  etc. 

It  Is  from  these  premises  that  my  analysis 
of  the  propyosals  before  you  begins.  You  have 
invited  me  to  testify  generally  on  the  7 
Senate  bills  now  being  considered  by  this 
Committee,  and  4  major  questions  have  been 
propounded : 

1.  l3  Le0slative  Change  Called  For  Now? 
I  think  each  Clerk  of  Court  can  reliably 
answer  this  question  only  In  terms  of  what 
he  has  experienced  and  observed  In  his  own 
District.  In  the  District  of  Nebraska  we  over- 
hauled our  Jury  procedures  at  the   turn  of 


this  decade  using  as  a  guide  the  1960  re- 
port of  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System.  We 
use  what  Is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Sug- 
gester"  or  "Key-Man"  system.  The  Jury 
Commissioner  shares  equal  responsibility 
with  the  Clerk  in  the  securing  of  names  of 
prospective  Jurors  and  in  the  subsequent 
drawing  of  Jury  lists. 

The  District  comprises  the  entire  State  of 
Nebraska  with  no  divisional  units  but  with 
3  designated  places  of  holding  court;  namely, 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  and  North  Platte  In  the  west  cen- 
tral area.  The  State  is  some  450  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west  and  250  miles  In 
width  from  north  to  south.  The  population 
Is  about  1.430,000  with  the  only  metropolitan 
center  being  the  Omaha  area.  Otherwise  the 
State  ranges  from  a  generally  sparsely  popu- 
lated western  ranching  area  graduating 
easterly  into  Intensive  farming  units  and 
more  numerous  towns  and  smaller  cities. 

There  are  93  counties  In  the  State.  A  high- 
way network  dictated  by  geographic  charac- 
teristics and  population  distribution  causes 
some  areas  to  be  well  over  300  road  miles 
from  a  place  of  holding  court.  We  have 
therefore  availed  ourselves  of  the  permissive 
provisions  of  28  USC  1865  and  to  minimize 
Inconvenience  and  financial  loss  to  Jurors 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  taxpayers  we  do 
not  call  Jurors  from  all  counties.  The  counties 
designated  by  court  order  for  the  securing 
of  Jurors  for  each  of  the  3  court  sites  are 
concentrated  enough  to  allow  us  to  cause 
Jurors  to  travel  no  more  than  slightly  In 
excess  of  100  miles  one  way.  yet  wide  enough 
in  area  to  reflect  a  balance  of  urban  and 
rural  populations,  political  and  religious  af- 
filiations, racial  and  ethnic  origins,  and  the 
various  levels  of  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

Our  experience  with  this  system  of  Jury 
selection  has  been  excellent.  I  have  not  been 
made  aware  of  unfavorable  comment  by 
either  the  bar  or  by  litigants.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  observations  as  have  been  made 
were  of  a  complimentary  nature:  and  since 
our  State  courts  use  voter  lists  taken  from 
poll  books,  there  has  been  a  real  basis  for 
comparison  of  Juries  selected  by  each  of  these 
methods.  Since  1960  tlie  system  has  received 
and  writhstood  a  challenge  on  appeal  In  a 
capital  case.  Pope  v.  U.S..  372  F2d  710  (8  Cir.. 
Feb.  13,  1967) ,  In  another  bank  robbery  case 
challenge  was  made  by  motion  to  dismiss 
filed  prior  to  the  Pope  decision  but  was 
abandoned  by  a  plea  of  guilty  after  that 
decision.  The  procedure  as  operating  l>efore 
1960  was  also  sustained  in  Beatrice  Foods  v. 
VS.,  312  P2d  28  (8  Clr.  1963).  Cert,  denied 
373  US.  904,  83  S.Ct.  1289,  10  L.Ed.2d  199. 

So  my  answer  to  query  No.  1  Is  that 
nothing  In  our  experience  in  Nebraska  would 
indicate  a  need  for  legislative  change  now. 
Possibly  my  testimony  should  end  there. 
But  I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  sense  that 
legislative  change  is  about  to  occur  none- 
theless; and.  If  this  be  true,  then  I  count 
my  efforts  best  exerted  toward  obtaining  the 
most  desirable  legislation  possible.  There- 
fore. I  pass  on  to  the  next  major  question 
put  to  me. 

2.  ;/  Change  Is  Called  For.  How  Detailed 
Ought  The  Statute  To  Be?  {Cf.  S.  383  and 
S.  3S4  with  S.  989  and  S.  1319). 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  change  is  to  be 
made.  S.  383  represents  by  far  the  most  sen- 
sible and  adequate  approach.  I  agree  whole- 
he.irtedly  with  Senator  Tydings'  observation 
m-.ide  at  the  time  of  the  bill's  introduction 
that  a  careful  look  at  tills  proposal  should  be 
taken  before  indulging  In  pursuit  of  another 
solution.  It  fixes  the  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing constitutional  standards  exactly  where  it 
belongs  (namely,  the  district  courts)  and 
preser\-es  the  flexibility  which  Is  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  with  their  own 
peculiar  problems.  If  all  districts.  In  their 
geographical  characteristics,  In  their  popu- 
lation composition  and  distribution,  and  In 


their  volume  and  nature  of  litigation 
bandied,  were  like,  tor  example,  Maryland, 
or  Nebraska,  or  any  other  selected  district, 
then  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  devise  a  de- 
tailed and  rigidly  tiniform  procedure  for  ac- 
complishing jury  selection.  But  It  should  be 
abundantly  evident  that  this  Is  not  the  ca«e. 
and  to  make  the  assumption  that  a  Jury  se- 
lection procedure  for  one  district  Is  neces- 
sarily .adequate  or  equally  operable  in  all 
other  districts  Is  to  close  the  mind  to  the 
reality  of  the  great  variation  of  charac- 
teristics which  does  exist  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country. 

The  purported  safeguards  and  remedies 
provided  for  In  S.  384  do  not  strike  me  as 
necessary.  Nothing  in  my  experience  would 
justify  the  requirement  in  proposed  section 
1864(b)  (ill)  that  drawing  be  made  of  three 
times  the  number  of  persons  required  during 
the  preceding  year.  And  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions set  forth  In  subsection  (d)  appear 
to  me  as  unwarranted  Invitation  for  "mini- 
picking"  harassment  of  the  Judicial  Council 
by  any  person  who  feels  compelled  to  make  it 
his  business  to  "ride  herd"  on  the  Judicial 
processes.  There  Is  adequate  machinery  al- 
ready provided  lor  whereby  litigants  can  test 
the  adequacy  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
Jury  is  selected;  witness  Rabinowitz  v.  U.S. 
366  P2d  34  (5  Clr.);  J*ope  v.  U.S.,  (8  Clr.), 
Supra;  and  Beatrice  Foods  v.  U.S.,  (8  Clr.), 
Supra. 

My  chief  criticisms  of  the  other  bills  are: 

(1)  that  they  prescribe  a  too  rigidly  detailed 
procedure  which  reduces  the  jury  selection 
process  to  a  mere  mechanical  exercise;   and 

(2)  that  they  impose  record  making  chores 
upon  the  courts  In  an  amount  far  more 
burdensome  than  the  benefits  therefrom  can 
Justify.  Here  I  reassert  my  conviction  that 
the  most  pressing  current  need  of  the  courts 
Is  to  find  a  capability  for  rising  above  indul- 
gence in  burgeoning  amounts  of  administra- 
tive ••paper-shuffling"  and  thereby  more  fully 
free  themselves  for  the  task  of  promptly 
moving  to  conclusion  the  ever  Increasing 
amount  of  litigation  which  comes  upon  their 
dockets.  Congress  ought  not  to  be  gvillty  of 
further  compounding  this  problem  by  the 
passage  of  legislative  requirements  for  ad- 
ministrative details  whereby  we  lose  our- 
selves m  further  masses  of  regulatory  exer- 
cises. 

S.  989  and  S.  1319  are  both  open  to  the 
criticisms  enumerated  above.  Nearly  every 
section,  subsection,  and  subdivision  makes 
provision  for  something  which  mtist  be  re- 
corded or  reported.  Both  blUa  are  so  detailed 
as  to  read  more  nearly  like  an  agency  regula- 
tion than  like  a  basic  statute. 

But  if  the  decision  of  the  Congress  is  that 
a  rigid  procedure  must  be  Imposed  then  my 
reluctant  preference  IsS.  989. 

There  should  be  first  resolved,  however, 
the  basic  question  of  the  advisability  and 
workability  of  procedures  requiring  a  Judi- 
cial Council  to  approve  individual  district 
plans  which  may  later  be  In  Issue  upon  ap- 
peal to  a  court  whose  members  are  that 
Council.  This  Is  a  concept  quite  radically 
different  from  traditional  practices  which 
have  historically  Isolated  a  court  from  any 
Involvement  In  an  Issue  until  It  Is  con- 
fronted with  It  through  litigation  t)etween 
parties.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act  plan  mech- 
anism is  not  analogous;  for  the  mechanics 
by  which  an  attorney  Is  selected  for  a  de- 
fendant without  funds  to  employ  counsel  is 
not  apt  to  foment  lltlgable  controversy,  but 
the  mechanics  by  which  Juries  are  selected 
are  themselves  so  entwined  with  constitu- 
tional principles  as  to  make  litigation  almost 
Inevitable.  I  can  do  no  more  here  than 
simply  state  my  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  the  question. 

In  addition,  the  laborious  procedures  out- 
lined for  the  drafting,  submission,  modifica- 
tion and  approval  of  those  plans  run  con- 
trary to  my  conviction  that  the  courts  should 
not   be   compelled   to   Indulge    in   elaborate 


time  consuming  paper  work.  The  danger  is 
that  to  spell  out  and  Implement  machinery 
by  which  we  satisfy  everyone's  fancy  as  to  the 
ultimate  in  reflection  of  a  community  cross- 
section,  we  labor  so  hard  that  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  capacity  to  move 
the  actual  work  of  the  courts.  But  it  may  be 
wisdom  to  tolerate  this  burden  if  the  plan 
mechanism  thereby  retains  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility for  the  individual  districts  which 
might  better  enable  them  to  cope  with  pe- 
culiarly local  problems. 

I  note  that  subdivision  (3)  of  section 
1863(b)  directs  that  names  of  persons  re- 
siding in  each  county  of  the  district  must  be 
placed  in  the  master  wheel,  and  subdlviKlon 
(8)  authorizes  the  district  court  to  fix  the 
distance  from  the  place  of  holding  court 
beyond  which  a  Juror  so  residing  may  claim 
excuse  from  Jury  service.  The  latter  sub- 
division gives  some  relief  from  the  proposals 
advanced  in  th*  other  bills  which  make 
service  mandatory  from  every  county  no 
matter  what  the  distance;  but  I  submit  that 
this  still  unnecessarily  compounds  the  flow 
of  superfluous  paper  work.  First  we  must 
follow  the  routine  of  selecting  names  at 
random  from  registration  lists  In  these  far 
away  counties  make  cards  for  them,  put  them 
in  the  master  wheel,  then  questionnaire 
them,  and  then  grant  their  requests  for  ex- 
cuse because  of  the  distance  from  the  place 
of  holding  court.  The  better  and  more  practi- 
cal course  is  simply  to  permit  the  court  to 
exercise  Its  sound  discretion  in  fixing  the 
areas  from  which  Jurors  will  be  selected,  as 
is  now  permitted  by  18  USC  1865(a).  It 
avoids  this  useless  administrative  burden,  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  Jury  service  which  must 
be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  It  minimizes  in- 
convenience and  financial  loss  to  Jurors,  and 
still  permits  the  selection  of  Jurors  from  an 
area  deemed  large  enough  to  reflect  a  res- 
Eonable  cross-section  of  the  social,  economic, 
racial  and  religious  structure  of  the  entire 
district. 

I  would  propose  a  change  to  section  1866 
(c).  In  subdivision  (1)  thereof  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  person  summoned  for  Jury  serv- 
ice may  be  "excused  by  the  court  for  not 
more  than  six  months  at  a  time  upon  a 
showing  of  undue  hardship  or  extreme  in- 
convenience". I  see  no  Justification  for  the 
six  months  restriction.  Suppose  a  young 
housewife  makes  a  showing  that  she  has  4 
children  ranging  from  age  1  month  to  6  years 
and  no  one  to  care  for  them;  or  a  husband 
with  a  wife  and  8  minor  children  makes  a 
showing  that  his  sole  earnings  are  sales 
commissions,  that  he  is  deeply  in  debt  be- 
cause of  protracted  illnesses  In  his  family 
and  any  diminution  of  earnings  now  will  be 
the  straw  that  throws  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy— to  merely  excuse  these  people  every 
six  months  is  an  exercise  In  futility  and  a 
waste  of  time,  effort  and  paper  work.  Surely 
a  Judge  of  a  district  court  can  be  trusted 
with  the  discretion  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  excuse  for  hardship  in  an  Indi- 
vidual case  should  be  1  week,  1  month.  1  year, 
or  until  the  master  wheel  is  next  emptied 
and  re-filled.  I  would  recommend  that  this 
six  month  period  be  stricken. 

1  would  also  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  results^  of  peremptory  and  cause 
challenges,  as  provided  for  in  subdivisions 
(4)  and  (5)  of  1866(c)  must  be  noted  on 
the  qualification  form  or  on  the  Juror  card. 
These  challenges  arise  in  the  course  of  em- 
panelment  for  trial,  are  reflected  on  such 
Juror  striking  lists  as  may  be  in  use  in  each 
district,  and  I  fall  to  see  how  an  additional 
record  on  the  qualification  form  or  card  can 
serve  any  useful  purpose  for  anyone. 

One  particular  facet  of  8.  989  sows  a  seed 
which.  I  think,  merits  considerable  consid- 
eration; namely,  that  part  of  the  proposed 
section  1863(b)(1)  which  would  enable  a 
court  to  choose  not  to  establish  a  jury  com- 
mission but  rather  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
alone  to  manage  the  Jury  selection  process.  I 
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have  never  had  adequately  demonstrated  to 
me  Juat  exactly  what  preeent  need  exists  for 
the  office  ol  J\iry  Comnilssloner  Apparently. 
In  daym  gone  by  it  served  the  purpose  of 
Injuring  that  Jury  service  did  not  become  a 
matter  (rf  political  patronage,  hence  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Cleric  and  Commissioner 
beof  oppoclte  political  parties  Now.  however. 
Juror  fee*  are  not  a  financial  plum,  and  in- 
deed you  do  no  service  to  your  political 
mends  by  placing  their  names  in  the  Jury 
wheel. 

Though  It  la  not  the  case  in  the  District 
of  Nebraska,  my  understandlns;  is  that  In 
many  of  thoee  districts  where  the  Suggester 
system  Is  not  used  the  Cleric  performs  nearly 
all  of  the  administrative  work  required  in  the 
securing  of  names  of  qualified  persons  for 
service  and  the  Commissioner  only  performs 
the  perfunctory  chore  of  assisting  in  putting 
the  names  Into  the  wheel  "alternately"  as 
required  by  18  USC  1864  U  may  well  be  that 
the  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  present 
day  lack  of  purpose  ir  need  for  a  Jviry  Com- 
missioner and  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
management  of  the  Jury  selection  process  is 
a  task  properly  delegable  to  the  Cleric  alone. 
Just  as  Is  true  of  many  other  administrative 
processes  involved  in  the  performance  of  the 
courts'  functions 

This  would  become  unquestionably  true  If 
the  Jury  selection  pnxress  is  so  rlsrldly  fixed 
as  Is  prescribed  by  S  989  or  S  1319  With  no 
discretion  or  Judgment  to  be  exercised,  the 
check  and  balance  of  the  ofBce  of  Jury  Com- 
missioner becomes  completely  unnecessary 
Much  better  would  u  be  to  provide  the  Cleric 
with  the  additional  deputies  necessary  to 
operate  the  processes  prescribed  by  the  pro- 
posed Act  than  to  fix  a  fee  of  $50  per  day  for 
the  services  of  someone  apf)ointed  to  an  offlre 
the  functions  of  which  have  been  rendered 
obsolete. 

3.  Are  Voter  Listf  An  Appropriate  Source 
For  Achieving  Th.e  Goal  Of  Comrnumty  Rep- 
resentation? 

My  answer  is  that  such  lists  are  no  worse 
and  probably  not  much  better  than  any 
other  Uat,  such  as  city  directories,  telephone 
directories,  personal  property  assessment 
lists,  etc.  Nevertheless.  If  the  Suggester  Sys- 
tem is  to  be  abandoned,  then  the  use  of  voter 
lists  Is  probably  the  best  choice  for  a  source 
of  names.  This  will  depend,  however,  upon 
whether  or  not  voter  registration  Is  required 
by  state  law  In  all  States  Not  until  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  did  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  enact  legislation  requiring 
voter  registration  In  all  counties,  and  that 
law  will  not  be  operative  to  the  extent  of 
providing  a  source  of  names  until  registra- 
tion Is  closed  10  days  before  the  1968  Pri- 
mary elections  which  will  be  held  on  May 
14  of  that  year  After  that  time  we  will  be 
able  to  use  voter  registration  lists  in  the 
District  of  Nebraska,  though  the  abstracting 
of  names  from  lists  for  a  total  of  93  counties 
will  constitute  no  small  task  We  will  pray 
that  deputies  In  such  additional  numbers  as 
required  will  be  supplied 

In  this  connection,  consideration  ought 
also  to  be  given  to  the  possible  need  for 
authorization  of  funds  t<^>  purchase  copies  of 
voter  lists  from  the  county  offices  In  which 
those  lists  will  be  complied  The  securing  of 
copies  of  such  lists  would  avoid  the  cost  and 
loss  of  time  which  of  necessity  would  result 
by  sending  deputies  to  each  of  the  offices  for 
the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  random  selec- 
tions of  names  from  the  original  registration 
records.  It  may  be  that  in  comity  most  offi- 
cials win  not  make  a  charge  for  this  service. 
but  I  tblnk  that  would  by  no  means  be  a 
certainty.  Moreover,  such  an  assumption 
wotUd  in  turn  assume  that  actual  lists  exist 
as  opposed  to  a  mere  assembly  of  card  files 
I  have  been  Informed  that  unless  the  charge 
be  waived,  the  cost  of  a  listing  of  the  voters 
registered  In  Douglas  County  would  be  about 
$150  and  in  Lancaster  County  about  $100 

4.  Should  The  Statute  Contain  A  Proitnon 


Such  As  Section  1866ib)  (J>  Of  S  385,  Which 
Would.  In  Conjunction  With  1866iat  Au- 
thorize A  Subjective  Examination  Of  Poten- 
tial Juror'!'' 

If  procedures  proposed  by  S  989  or  S  1319 
are  enacted,  then  my  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  NO  Tl^e  suggester  system  provides  a 
srttl.sf.ictory  machinery  admittedly  open  to 
abuse  If  extreme  care  Is  not  exercised  In  the 
selection  of  suggesters.  whereby  persons  so 
lacking  in  Intelligence.  Information,  probity 
or  common  sense  as  to  be  unable  to  render 
satisfactory  Jury  service"  are  not  likely  ever 
to  be  recommended  for  service  That  deter- 
mination not  to  recommend  Is  thus  confi- 
dentially made  by  a  reliable  person  using  his 
own  knowledge  derived  from  observation  of 
the  Individual  In  his  own  community  over  a 
period  C'f  time  Without  the  benefit  of  such 
personal  contact  I  would  not  want,  as  a 
member  of  a  Jury  comml.<islon,  to  be  em- 
powered with  the  authority  of  making  a  de- 
cision of  not  qualified"  under  the  standards 
Indicated  above  That  more  properly  Is  the 
function  of  the  Court  acting  upon  challenge 
for  cause  by  a  litigant,  or  of  the  attorneys 
In  their  exercise  of  peremptory  challenges 

In  summary.  If  legislative  change  Is  to  be 
made.  S  383  Is  my  first  choice;  with  the 
changes  suggested  we  could  live  with  S  989 
(or  with  S  1319  so  modified  i ,  but  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  It 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  C    Peck 


THE  ROLE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUS- 
TRY  IN    PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  disadvantaged,  and 
deprived  were  the  subject  of  detailed 
study  during  the  Business-Civic  Leader- 
ship Conference  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  Chicago.  111.,  on 
June  5-7,  1967  Among  those  attending 
the  conference  was  Philip  H.  Vogt.  a  man 
who  has  studied  .such  problems  for  over 
25  years. 

Mr  Vogt  is  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  Municipal  University  of  Omaha.  In 
Nebraska  Prior  to  joining  the  university 
.staff  in  1960.  Professor  Vogt  was  Douglas 
County  welfare  director  for  20  years. 
During  his  tenure  as  welfare  director.  I 
came  to  know  and  respect  his  judgment. 
In  the  summer  of  1966,  I  asked  Professor 
Vogt  to  serve  as  a  special  consultant  on 
education  and  welfare.  In  this  effort,  as 
in  all  others,  he  brought  a  combination 
of  first-rate  professionalism  and  down- 
to-earth  commonsense  to  bear  on  the 
problems. 

Professor  Vogt  made  a  number  of  ob- 
servations as  a  result  of  the  conference 
and  highlighted  several  Important  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups  The  initial 
observation  was  tiiat  all  of  the  social  wel- 
fare programs,  most  of  which  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  "are  producing 
minimal  results "  Following  thLs  he 
pointed  out  that  the  treatment  of  social 
problems  is  ver>'  expensive  and  it  there- 
fore Is  apparent  that  only  the  ingenuity 
and  re.sources  of  business  and  Industry 
are  such  as  to  provide  sufficient  Impact 
and  coverage  to  make  a  real  dent  on  the 
social  ills  of  our  great  urban  centers. 
Finally ,  Professor  Vogt  reminds  us: 

If  business  and  Industry  fall  to  accept  this 
responsibility  then  government  will  continue 
to  expand  the  welfare  state,  with  continued 
blundering  and  waste,  and  the  eventual  loss 
of  the  uniqueness  of  American  life. 


It  Is  this  very  danger  that  many  of  us 
see  developing  to  a  greater  extent  every 
day.  And  it  is  heartening  to  see  the  ex- 
amples of  where  business  and  industry 
have  taken  the  lead  In  providing  educa- 
tion, training,  and  jobs  to  the  disadvan- 
taged poor.  Some  of  these  efforts  are 
listed  by  Professor  Vogt. 

Mr.  Vogt  also  relates  the  experience  of 
the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid,  in  Illinois,  where  the  relief  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  caseloads  have 
been  reduced,  while  the  national  case- 
load average  has  been  increasing  at  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  He  points  out 
that  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
"adoption  of  policies  specifically  designed 
to  help  families  to  become  productive 
and  economically  self-sufQcient."  This  is 
not  accomplished  by  doing  for  others, 
but  rather  "it  embodies  the  concept  of 
working  with  people." 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  help  those  In  our  society 
to  discover  the  promise  of  what  it  really 
meeans  to  be  "created  equal."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Professor  Vogt's 
observations  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BfsiNESS-Crvic  Leadership  Conference, 
Chicago,  JrNE  5-7.  1967 

It  Is  fair  to  state  that  Omaha  Is  confronted 
with  serious  social  problems,  of  minority- 
group  relations:  violence,  crime  and 
dependency. 

There  continues  to  be  controversy  and 
confusion  over  what  should  be  done,  how  It 
should  be  done  and  who  should  do  It. 

The  recent  Buslness-Clvlc  Leadership 
Conference  In  Chicago  provided  some  basic 
considerations  and  suggestions  to  these 
problems  which  can  be  very  helpful  to  us 
here 

general  observations 

1.  The  many  symptoms  of  social  disor- 
ganization of  the  disadvantaged,  largely 
minority  people  of  the  ghetto,  are  closely 
Inter-related  and  Inter-dependent.  Any  ef- 
fecUve  attack  requires  a  total,  coordinated, 
approach  utilizing  the  combined  resources. 
Ingenuity  and  participation  of  business, 
volunteer  welfare  organizations  and 
government. 

2  Flexibility,  originality  and  experimen- 
tation should  characterize  programs  de- 
signed to  find  solutions  to  these  multi- 
faceted  problems.  The  volunteer,  private  sec- 
tor of  society  Is  uniquely  equipped  to  pioneer 
and  Invent  new  ways,  methods,  and  solu- 
tions which  meet  the  many  varied  and 
changing  situations   in   urban   America. 

3  The  business  leadership  of  the  com- 
munity Is  beginning  to  realize  their  obliga- 
tion and  opportunity  for  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  social-economic  problems  of  the 
community  Tills  direct  business  concern 
and  Involvement  Is  the  most  promising  ele- 
ment to  be  added  to  the  total  effort  which 
Is  required  More  specifically.  Industry  and 
business  are  finding  that: 

a  A  Job  Is  the  best  answer  to  poverty  and 
unrest  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  dlsad- 
vantiiged  ghetto  dwellers  can  become  eco- 
nomically productive.  But  special  arrange- 
ments and  modifications  In  procedure  and 
personnel  practices  are  required. 

b  Investment  of  time  and  money  Is  re- 
quired to  "level  the  cycle  of  fioverty",  but 
when  flexible  employment  policies  are  uti- 
lized, organized  training  programs  Instituted 
more  Ingenious  methods  of  recruitment  de- 
vised, and  Individual  concern  Is  shown  by 
management,     morale     Is     Improved,     high 
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turnover  of   employment  reduced  and   pro- 
duction increased. 

c.  The  same  ingenuity  applied  to  human 
resources  as  applied  to  production  pays  long 
term  dividends. 

d.  A  positive  philosophy  on  the  part  of 
management  that  recognizes  the  natural 
desire  and  need  for  the  normal  Individual  to 
be  useful  and  productive  is  being  rediscov- 
ered in  the  training  and  employment  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  previously  considered 
unemployable. 

e.  A  work  environment,  that  Includes  the 
entire  life  of  management  down  to  the  fore- 
man, must  be  created  which  understands  the 
special  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  mi- 
nority. According  to  Robert  Bushelle  of  the 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Chicago,  there 
has  never  been  an  unsuccessful  experience  In 
employee  Integration  when  It  Is  handled  prop- 
erly. "Business  and  Industry  are  rapidly  re- 
quiring the  art  and  practice  of  human  rela- 
tions In  production."  The  "business  frame  of 
reference"  for  solving  the  problem  of  the 
marginal  worker  Is  a  success  story  when  put 
into  operation. 

4.  A  great  deal  Is  being  learned  and  applied 
In  community  organization  which  is  giving 
new  meaning  and  vitality  to  neighborhood 
life.  A  re-vltallzatlon  of  constructive  partici- 
pation and  Involvement  of  neighborhood  life 
revolving  around  basic  Issues  and  social 
problems  can  take  place  where  Indigenous 
leadership  Is  discovered  and  Individuals  are 
made  to  feel  the  "belong";  that  they  cotint, 
and  that  they  can  participate  In  planning 
and  decisions  which  effect  them. 

5.  The  Chicago  Public  Aid  Department  has 
demonstrated  that  relief  rolls  can  be  leveled 
off  and  even  reduced  when  clients  are  given 
an  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  for 
basic  education.  Job  training  and  cooperation 
with  Industry.  Tax  consumers  are  being 
transferred  to  tax  producers. 

SPECinC    APPLICATION    TO     OMAHA 

1.  The  disadvantaged  minority  In  Omaha 
must  be  effectively  and  constructively  or- 
ganized. The  key  to  this  organization  Is  to 
uncover  latent.  Indigenous  leadership  In  the 
Negro  Community  and  make  them  a  vital 
factor  In  the  planning  and  decisions  which 
effect  their  welfare.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  kind  of  community  organization  Is 
possible  and  Invaluable  in  raising  the  level  of 
participation  and  Involvement,  In  restoring 
self-confidence  and  hope.  In  establishing 
more  effective  means  of  social  control,  and 
In  determining  and  maintaining  consensus. 
But  this  kind  of  organization  requires  un- 
derstanding, expertise  and  time.  But  It  Is  ap- 
parently essential  If  we  are  to  reduce  the 
unrest  and  effect  greater  stability  and  con- 
trol. 

2.  The  business  and  Industrial  leadership 
In  Omaha  have  the  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility of  providing  more  Jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged minority.  This  will  Include: 

a.  A  review  of  entrance  requirements  to  the 
Job  Including  greater  flexibility  and  In  some 
Instances  the  removal  of  any  arbitrary  re- 
quirements. 

b.  Setting-up  of  basic  education  and  train- 
ing programs. 

c.  ElstabUshlng  employee  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  give  Individual  attention 
to  the  marginal  employee  and  assistance  with 
personal  problems  which  endanger  stable 
employment. 

d.  Providing  recruitment  facilities  conven- 
iently located  In  the  ghetto  areas. 

e.  Initiate  corrective  measure  to  Improve 
transportation  and  housing. 

3.  Minorities  are  handicapped  by  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  language  dlfBcultles.  To  ef- 
fectively deal  with  these  problems  it  has  been 
found  invaluable  to  locate  service  agencies  In 
the  neighborhocxl.  The  multi-purpose  service 
center  is  apparently  becoming  the  model 
where  all  the  inter-related  problems  of  the 
Individual  family  and  neighborhood  can  be 
seen  and  treated  constructively.  Immediately, 


and  multilaterally.  In  this  way  buck-passing, 
confusing  referrals,  piece-meal  approaches 
are  minimized. 

It  Is  urgently  recommended  that  Omaha 
develop  this  plan  of  operation  and  establish 
a  "helping  center"  where  people  can  be  seen 
and  served  in  the  environmental  setting.  The 
multi-services  Included  In  such  a  center 
could  be: 

a.  Classes  In  urban  living. 

b.  Literacy  and  basic  education  for  adults 
and  school  dropouts. 

c.  Job  counseling  and  placement. 

d.  Family  counseling. 

e.  Day  care  for  children. 

f.  Action  oriented  activities  related  to  im- 
proving housing,  transportation,  neighbor- 
hood Improvement. 

g.  Family  planning. 

h.  Public  assistance,  applications  and  re- 
views. 

1.  Communications  improvement  Including 
the  availability  of  community  resources,  In- 
terpretation of  laws  and  regulations,  changes 
In  policy,  etc. 

J.  Legal  aid. 

k.  Childrens' clinics. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  : 

1.  "Jobs-Now",  in  Chicago,  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  TMCA  and  indus- 
try to  recruit,  give  two  week  Job  orientation 
and  assist  in  Job  placement  of  youths  from 
the  gangs  in  the  ghettos. 

2.  Project  Jet,  in  Buffalo,  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  business  to  provide  Jobs, 
education  and  training  in  which  the  super- 
visory staff  of  management  is  the  crucial 
element. 

3.  STEP — Solutions  to  Employment  Prob- 
lems— is  a  challenging  program  developed  by 
the  National  Manufacturing  Association, 
concerned  with  the  "people  problem"  or  the 
"hard  core  employee".  It  is  a  three-pronged 
attack  including  basic  research  into  employ- 
ment problems,  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion and  ideas  and  assisting  in  local  action 
programs. 

4.  Dwlght  R.  Zook,  Corporate  Director.  Per- 
sonnel Services,  North  American  Aviation, 
has  participated  in  the  Watts  area  in  Cali- 
fornia to  increase  employment  by  recruit- 
ment directly  in  the  ghetto,  improving  trans- 
portation and  modification  of  hiring  stand- 
ards. 

5.  Paul  Smith,  Industrial  Manager  of  West- 
ern Electric  at  Kearny,  N.J.,  has  participated 
In  a  joint  business  and  endeavor  of  recruit- 
ment and  job  training  which  has  resulted  In 
employment  of  over  1,000  from  minority 
groups. 

6.  Robert  Bushelle,  Public  Relations  Man- 
ager, Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  has  developed  a  program  of 
hiunan  relations  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  supervisor  in  understanding 
the  minority,  recognizing  his  potential,  em- 
phasizing successes  and  search  for  talent 
which  has  paid  dividends  in  hundreds  of  new 
jobs  for  minority  members. 

7.  Edward  W.  Subert",  Civic  Affairs  Manager, 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  made 
a  study  of  minority  employees  In  his  company 
which  demonstrated  the  economic  injustice 
of  segregated  bousing  and  resulted  in  a  vig- 
orous company  policy  in  support  of  open 
housing. 

CONCLUSION 

1 .  It  is  apparent  that  the  array  of  programs 
now  underway  in  behalf  of  Uie  poor  and 
disadvantaged  minority  groups,  largely  by 
the  government,  are  producing  minimal  re- 
sults. In  fact,  we  are  not  certain  what  pro- 
grams may  be  successful,  partially  so,  or  are 
falling.  Tlie  social  scientists  are  either  not 
being  used  to  evaluate  the  programs  or  when 
they  are  the  operators  and  politicians  refuse 
to  accept  their  findings  unless  they  support 
earlier  assxunptlons. 

2.  Intensive  treatment  of  social  problems 
Is  very  expensive  and  at  best  limited  due  to 


shortages  of  personnel  and  willingness  and 
ability  to  finance  the  cost. 

3.  It  seems  apparent  that  only  the  ingenu- 
ity and  resources  of  business  and  Industry 
are  such  as  to  provide  sufficient  Impact  and 
coverage  to  make  a  real  dent  on  the  social 
ills  of  our  great  urban  centers. 

4.  If  business  and  Industry  fall  to  accept 
this  responsibility  then  government  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  welfare  state,  with  con- 
tinued blundering  and  waste,  and  the  even- 
tual loss  of  the  uniqueness  of  American  life. 

The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid 

The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid  has  a  unique  story  to  tell  covering  their 
operations  during  the  past  5  years.  For  a 
while  the  caseloads  of  relief  and  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  have  been  increasing  na- 
tionally approximately  50',V  (particularly 
ADC)  the  caseload  in  the  Chleago  area  has 
not  only  been  contained  but  reduced  slight- 
ly. This  has  been  done  by  the  adoption  of 
policies  Bpeclfically  designed  to  help  families 
to  become  productive  and  economically  self- 
sufficient. 

First,  the  legislature  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  administration  which  made  pos- 
sible reduction  of  caseloads,  In-servlce  train- 
ing of  staff  and  education  leaves  and  most 
Important  an  allocation  of  5  million  dollars 
for  education  and  training  of  clients  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

Second,  a  Bureau  of  Training  and  Educa- 
tion was  formed  "to  ensure  that  every  per- 
son receiving  public  aid  in  Cook  County  gets 
as  much  education  and  training  as  he  Is  will- 
ing to  get  and  as  he  can  profitably  use". 
Specifically: 

a.  An  Adult  Literacy  Program  was  estab- 
lished In  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  to  help  the  great  number  of 
uneducated  and  under-educated  public  as- 
sistance recipients  acquire  the  necessary 
communications  and  computation  skills  to 
enable  them  to  compete  for  jobs. 

b.  Welfare  Rehabilitation  Services  were 
Initiated.  The  employment  and  placement 
unit  provides  tests  and  examines  p>otentlal 
employees.  On-the-job  training  Is  made 
available  through  a  shelter  workshop  setting 
arranged  on  a  contract  basis  from  private 
Industry.  Special  training  programs  are  car- 
ried on  In  cooperation  vrtth  service  and  busi- 
ness firms  in:  Nurses  Aid,  Practical  Nursing. 
Department  Store,  Clerical,  Yellow  Cab  Driv- 
ers, Pood  Preparation,  Service  Station,  Wood 
Finishing,  Institutional  Housekeeping  and 
National  Cash  Register  Office  Machine  Train- 
ing. During  the  past  year,  10,942  men  and 
women  were  placed  In  Jobs  by  the  Welfare 
Rehabilitation    Service. 

Third,  a  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
Family  Improvement  was  designed  to  uplift 
the  social  and  environmental  conditions  of 
public  aid  recipients.  A  total  of  56  locations 
are  utilized  to  provide  classes,  demonstra- 
tions and  personal  assistance  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  responsible  family  life. 

Fourth,  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid  Is  making  use  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  and  funds  available  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  for  specialized  training  and 
upgrading  persons  In  various  occupations; 
the  creation  of  a  Parents  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram, designed  to  rehabilitate  deserting 
fathers,  reunite  them  with  their  families  and 
offer  Intensive  training  and  supportive  serv- 
ices; and  a  long  range  program  which  at- 
tempts to  increase  basic  reading  skills  of 
culturally  deprived  children  by  means  of  a 
computerized  learning  device  which  provides 
Individual  instruction  to  every  pupil. 

The  success  of  the  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  is  based  on  the  very  solid 
premise  that  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are 
on  the  relief  rolls  can  be  helped  by  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  supportive  services  to  help 
themselves  to  become  economically  and  so- 
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dally  MU-sufflcient.  It  suggests  that  righta     pending  business  before  the  Senate,  the  $1,142.52  to  $24,460  in  varying,  though 

to  assistance  also  Involves  obiigaUons  to  total     legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for  not  uniform,  steps. 

advantage  of  available  opportunities  to  help  flgcal  year  1968  iHR.  10368i,  provides  The  new  language  proposed  by  the 
youraeU.  It  embodies  the  concept  oi  working  y^^ids  for  the  operation  of  the  Senate,  committee  fixes  a  minimum  gross  sal- 
witb  people  rather  than  simply  doing  things  ^^^^^^  ^j  Representatives.  Architect  of  ar>'  per  annum  of  $1,080  and  establishes 
for  people.  ,  p„„;t„i  Botanic  Garden  Library  of  rates  in  multiples  of  $180,  thereby  pro- 
be^^:S^°i:  rr  t^ '  thT.^r  gr^^  Sng^e^ ^G^^^menrPrlumg  oLe.  vidln.  a  total  of  13 1  levels  to  a  maximum 
Should  not  be  completely  eliminated  as  and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  of  $24,480.  ,  ^.  .  ..  .  »  ^ 
method  for  meeUng  the  problems  of  the  This  is  the  second  time  that  the  ap-  The  committee  studied  the  estimated 
disadvantaged  In  todays  society.  There  Is  propriatlon  for  the  General  Accounting  gro.ss  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
considerable  evidence  that  the  conditions  Qfj^^,^  j^^s  been  included  in  this  bill.  each  Senator  based  on  the  payrolls  of 
which  may  have  justined  such  a  program  in  ^^^^j  ^^  ^^^  j^^j  ^^  $273  662  404.  May  11.  1967.  The  committee  selected, 
the  mld-thirties  no  longer  exist  Today,  with  „  ^^  ob.serve  from  page  1  of  the  first,  a  gross  allowance  for  the  54  Sen- 
accelerated  trends  of  urbani.a  ion  and  tech-  f^^'^^l^^'^Siir  before  each  Member,  ators  from  States  with  a  population  of 
Of  a.y'"^e"a\';w^S"ofopr^^nd'^-"-  S'^Ihe\'m'is"$4S72:45rover  the  bill  lessthan  3  miUion.  this  -inimum  being 
odoitSr  •re  indicated.  The  unskilled  Job  as  it  pas..ed  the  House  of  Representa-  ba.sed  upon  estunated  obligations,  to- 
opportunitie.  are  declining,  women  In  in-  ^,^.^5  j,^  junc  I  should  like  to  point  out.  gether  with  the  addition  of  a  conversion 
creasing  numbeni  are  working  A  higher  level  however  that  this  increase  includes  $45,-  factor.  This  same  procedure  was  fol- 
of  sophistication  Is  required  of  the  Individual  . „.  „q-  '^.^if,^^  ^3^  not  considered  by  the  lowed  for  the  four  Senators  from  States 
to  live  m  today's  metropolitan   technological     „_  '       '  f  Rppresentatives    This  amount  with    a    population    of    17    million    and 

r^'S",  .it.*.,c'rp..mT'..  "r.'p^"     S" '.S  "b"  "kTsT.U  ToSL°«'  .s  «..»  pa..er„.  ba»d  up„,,  t»Pu.."o- ™e 

turiitlee  which  lead   to  seif-sufflciency  and     $407  147    above    the   appropriations   ap-  now  gross  allowances  for  clerk  hire  for 

independence;  basic  education.  Job  training,     proved    by    the    House    and    consists    of  Senators   are   found   on   page   6   of   the 

and   the  discipline   which   a   Job   demands.     ^^^^^  items    $366  769  for  the  Librarv  of  committee   report  and,   insofar  as   pos- 

famlly  planning,  responsible  child  care    etc      rru^jjress    $18  620  for  the  Joint  Economic  sible,    preserve    the    traditional    mathe- 

And  thU  should  hold  true  whether  or  not  the     „     "^  )    '       o'nd  S'M  758  for  the  Capitol  malical    differences    in    allowances    be- 

father  Ui  In  the  home   A  new  rational  is  Indl-      Commiltee.    and  $.1,758  loi    tne  CapilOl  ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^    ^^^._^^   populations.   I 

cated  based  on  the  facts  of  life  In  contem-      fouct .  nrvonimrnc  enwifnt  that  thp  table  he 

norarv  America                                                           Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  provl-  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat  uie  laoie  oe 

'^  -J^THumarResource  Development  Group     sion  in  the  bill  this  year  relates  to  the  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

of  the  U.8.   Chamber   of   Commerce  might     conversion  of   pay  rates  of  Senate  em-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

well  make  an   inquiry   here    The   Advisory     pjoyecs  to  a   gro.ss  rate  b.isi.s.  Senators  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

Panel  on  the  Guaranteed  income  could  prof-     .(^-lU  recall  that  the  legislative  reorgani-  foUows: 

Itably  explore  this  approach  as  a  substitute                                                           ^^  ^    Senile  ^^"'^  "'^^  allowance 

for    the    Simplistic,    radical    proposals    now      ^^'j^^,^^^  „j  ^his  vear.  contained  the  lol-  ^""7:.''°''' 

being  made.  \     T        " ^,\^i,..^'  Under   3,000.000    1 54) •167,400 

lowing  provKsion.  3.000.OUO   lU).... "iso.ooo 

Sec      (21     The    Committee    on    Approprla-      4  ooo.OiJO    (lOl >  190.  8€0 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  tiona  of  the  Senate  Is  requested   to  prepare.      5000.OOO  and  6.030.000   t8) 200.700 

BUSINESS  and    make    recommendations    to   the   Senate.      7  ooo  000  and  8.000,000  { 2 1 211,500 

,     ,„     »     ,,.      ■    ,         m,         at  the  earliest  practlc.ible  date  with  respect     g  000  000    (0)    . .. 224,100 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.     ,^^  ,0000000   (ei   236.700 

President,    Is    there    further    morning        ,1,  ^  pian  for  the  conversion  to  a  grcss     noojooo  (2) '249.300 

business?  rate   basis  of   pay  rates  of  employees  of  the      12000000    (0)    '"" 261.900 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   there      senate   who  are  being  paid  on  a  basic  plus      ,3000.000  and  14,000,000  (0> 274.500 

further    morning    business?    If    there    be      additional  compensation  basts;  15.000,000  and   16.000,000   (0) 287,100 

none,  morning  business  is  concluded.  '2i    a  schedule  of  gro.ss  salary  rates  to  be      ,7^.00,000  and  over   (41 "300.600 

' applicable  In  fixing  and  adJusUng  pay  rates  ,  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   clerk-hire 

r.    or                 ;rVpTn°for"hrconverslon  of  Sonatnr^s  aUo.ance   to   accommodate   -xl mum  usage 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRLA-      ^,„^  ^Ire  allowances  from  an  aggregate  basic  except  as  noted  In  footnotes  2,  3.  4.  and  a^ 

TIONS,    1968                                    Mlary    basis    to    an    aggregate    gross    salary  '  Tw-o  Senators  presently  expending  In  ex- 

^     .  -^                                  =>=>     =  ce.So  of  amount  Indicated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-         „     ^                      ^   ,,   ^       >,,n    i^^t,,H«    nr  '  Two  Senators  presently  expending  m  ex- 

dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to     ^^^rthr^fTr^^f  iSsArK^'prop^aUd^-  «-  "'  — "'  indicated.' 

the   consideration   of   Calendar   No.    379,      ^^'^    rl    ca,?y    into  ^effect    th^^    ^ns    and  'One  Senator   presently  expending  In   ex- 

XT  D    lAQftn                                                                         i.   J    >         .      ^   .     .„    .1,1-  .„„.!,,,  cess  of  amount  indicated. 

"•?hi  ?^ESIDING  OFFICER.   The  bill     ^^^^"'^  "'^"^''   ^  '°   "^'^  ""'""             ,  'One  Senator  presently  expending  In  ex- 

Will  be  sUted  by  Utie.                                             Since  the  provision  I  have  just  read  ces^  of  amount  indicated. 

The  Assistant   Legislative  Clerk.   A     relates  .solely  to  the  Senate,  it  would  not  ^^j.  baRTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 

bill  (HJl.  10368>  making  appropriations     normally  be  altered  by  the  Hou.sc  of  Rep-  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  include 

for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal     re.sentatives  in   its  consideration  of  the  jj^  y^g  Record  the  old  basic  rate  allow- 

year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other     le^LsIative    reorganization    bill.    So    the  ances  for  each  population  group,  so  I  ask 

purposes.                                                              committee  decided  to  proceed  forthwith,  unanimous   consent    that   tills   table   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques-     Under  the  comnuttee^s  proposaJ.  the  plan  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the     for  the  conversion  of  pay  rates  of  Senate  There   being    no   objection,    the   table 

Senator  from  West  Virginia.                            employees  to  a  gross   rate   basis,   along  ^.^,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  motion  was   agreed  to;    and   the     with  the  abandonment  of  the  controver-  as  follows: 

Senate  proceeded  to  consider   the  bill,     sial  basic-cross  system,  will  be  cfTective  ^^^^^  ^^^^  aiiouance 

which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com-     Ausxu.st  1.  1967,  |oid  basic  rate  at  teo  i^ic  multiples] 

mittee  on  Appropriations  with  amend-         The  chief  complaint  about  the  ba.sic-  ,.,,'„  r^,„.„„                                      .55  Qon 

ments.  gross  system,  which  has  been  in  opera-     ^'^^'^^^'^''■'"'° *60  o5o 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi-     Uon  for  over  twenty  years,  is  that  the  ^  ,^„;,  d^q                     \'[IV\\[[\\1..    63' ooo 

dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,     basic   amount   is   misleading   m   that   it     5  00c  000  and  6  ooo  000      .  .     66,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk     does  not  refiect  the  actual  compensation     7  oeoooo  and  8.000.000 69.000 

will  call  the  roll.  of  the  employee,  nor  does  the  basic  al-     9000000   72.000 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro-     lowance  for  Senators  reflect  the  total  ex-     looooooo   76.980 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  oenditures  for  clerk   hire    The  existinrr     11,000,000  ^o'^m 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr   Pre.sldent.  I  ask     basic-Erro.ss  .system  has  a  minimum  sal-      '-""^^   '  :  ;.  „^"^«^ ll'lln 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the     ar>-    of   $I.14252-a   basic   of   $60-and       ^,^^^^16^000 Hill 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  there  are  now  149  steps  beginning  with     j^^^^  l^"^  J,^."^    °     lilsQ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     $60  basic  per  annum  and  proceeding  up- 
objecUon.  It  is  so  ordered.                                  ward  to  $8.88J  basic  per  annum  m  multi-  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
Mr.  BARTLETT    Mr,    President,    the     pics  of  $60    The  gross  rates  rangre  from  view  of  estimated  obligations  for  fiscal 
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year  1967  for  each  Senator  was  made  on 
June  28,  1967,  and  based  upon  the  con- 
version to  new  rates  as  of  that  date,  some 
Senators  will  be  required  to  adjust  down- 
ward their  obligations  In  order  to  live 
within  the  new  gross  allowances  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Senators  will 
observe  the  footnotes  on  the  table  on  page 
6  of  the  report,  which  explains  that  two 
Senators  in  the  3  to  4  million  population 
group  are  expending  at  the  present  time 
in  excess  of  the  new  gross  allowance  of 
$180,000.  This  situation  applies  to  two 
Senators  in  the  next  population  group 
of  between  4  and  5  million.  It  is  also  true 
of  one  Senator  in  the  11  to  12  mil- 
lion population  group  and  of  one  Sen- 
ator in  the  group  above  17  million.  These 
Senators,  as  well  as  two  other  Senators 
whose  new  allowances,  to  a  very  small 
degree,  are  insufficient,  have  been  ad- 
vised fully  of  this  situation. 

The  committee  was  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  converting  from  a  basic 
to  a  gross  rate  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  no  increases  in  present  clerk- 
hire  allowances. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  $60  basic  allowance  results  in  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $1,142,  whereas 
much  higher  basic  allowances  do  not  rise 
In  the  same  proportion.  While  some  Sen- 
ators availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  accordance  with  the  law,  to  use 
small  basic  allowances,  other  Senators 
did  not.  The  use  of  small  basic  allow- 
ances— and,  consequently,  additional  em- 
ployees— thereupon  resulted  in  a  higher 
armual  expenditure.  Two  Senators  with 
the  same  basic  allowances  would  have  en- 
tirely diflferent  gross  allowances  by  rea- 
son of  this  system. 

The  committee  did  not  provide  addi- 
tional clerk-hire  allowances;  conse- 
quently, these  few  Senators  will  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  reducing  persoimel. 
The  new  conversion  table  for  salaries  for 
Senate  employees  is  printed  on  pages  7 
and  8  of  the  committee  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


•1.14252 

•  1,300,78 

•  1.459,06 

•  1,617,32 

•  1.775,59 
•1.933.85 
•2,092.12 
•2.250.37 
•2.420.11 
•2.57B.12 
•2.738.13 
•2.897.17 
•3.056,17 
•3,211.66 
•3,338,87 
•3,466.08 
•3,627,36 
•3,755.77 
•3.884  19 
•4,012.62 
•4,130.36 
•4,248.06 
•4.365.77 


Conversion,  gross  per  annum 
(Present  and  proposed] 


•4.483.50- 
•4.601.22. 
•4.77590. 
•4,911.36. 


»1,260 
1.440 
1,620 
1.620 
1.800 
1.080 
2,  160 
2.340 
2,520 
2.700 
2.880 
3,060 
3.060 
3.240 
3,420 
3,600 
3,780 
3,780 
3.960 
4.  140 
4,140 
4.320 
4.600 
4,500 
4.680 
4.860 
6,040 


Conversion,  gross  per  annum — Continued 
[Present  and  proposed ] 

•5,046.83 - —  $5,  220 

$5,186.11 —     5.  220 

$5.335.14 6.  400 

$5,484.10 6.  580 

♦5.633.12— 5,  760 

$5.782.16 5.  940 

$5.986.32 6.  120 

$6,136.72 6,  300 

$6,287.07 - 6.  300 

$6.437.47- —     6.  480 

$6.587.88 6.  660 

$6,738.25 —     6.  840 

$6.888.66 7,  020 

$7.039.03 ^ 7,  200 

$7.255.69 7,  380 

$7,407.48— 7,  660 

$7.559.25 7.  560 

$7,711.05 7,  740 

$7.862.83 7,  920 

$8,014.58 8.  100 

$8,166.38 8,  280 

$8.318.14 8,  460 

$8.469.93 8,640 

$8,700.46    8.820 

$8,853.60   8.000 

$9,006.77 9.  180 

$9.159.90 - 8.180 

$9,313.09   9.  360 

$9,466.26    9.540 

$9,619.41    - 9.720 

$9,772.57   9.900 

$10.015.55 10.080 

$10.170.12 10.  260 

$10,324.67    10,440 

$10,479.21    10.620 

$10,633.78 10.  800 

$10,788.31    10,800 

$10,942.85   10,980 

$11,097.41   - 11.  160 

$11,352.88   11.520 

$11,508.81   11.  520 

$11,664.74 - 11.700 

$11,820.68   - —  11.880 

$11.976.62 — - -   12,060 

$12,132.54   12,240 

$12.288.47 12,420 

$12.444.42 12,800 

$12.600.35 12,780 

$12.869.68 12,960 

$13,024.62    13,  140 

$13.174.80 13,320 

$13,324.94 13,500 

$13,475.13   13,500 

$13,625.31    — - 13,680 

$13,775.48    —   13,860 

$13,925.63   —   14.  040 

$14,199.82    —   14,220 

$14,351.32    14,400 

$14,502.82  — 14,  580 

$14,650.31 14,  760 

$14,788.02    14,940 

$14,925.74    14.940 

$15,063.47    --   15.  120 

$15,201.18   -— 15,300 

$15,472.86 15,480 

$15,611.80 15,660 

$15.750.72 15,  840 

$15,889.65    16,020 

$16.028.58 - 16,200 

$16,167.51    16.200 

$16,306.40    —   16,380 

$16,445.33   16,560 

$16.584.27 16.740 

$16.867.99 - 16.920 

$17,008.11 17,  100 

$17,148.24   - —     17.280 

$17,288.36   - —     17,460 

$17,428.50   17,460 

$17.568.61 - 17,640 

$17.708.74 17,820 

$17,848.87 18.000 

$18.143.41 18.  180 

$18.284.74 18,  360 

$18.426.07 18,540 

$18.567.39 18.720 

$18,708.71   18,720 

$18,850.06   18,900 

$18,991.39   19.080 

$19,132.74 19,260 


Conversion,  gross  per  annum — Continued 
[F*resent  and  projKJsed] 

$19,438.07    $19,440 

$19,580.61    19.620 

$19,723.15    19.800 

$19,866.67    19,980 

$20,008.21    20,160 

$20,150.75    20,160 

$20.293.26 20,340 

$20,435.79    20.520 

$20,578.35   20.700 

$20,895.73    21,060 

$21,039.46   21,060 

$21,183.21    21,240 

$21,326.93    21,420 

$21,470.68   21,600 

$21,614.43 21,  780 

$21,758.14 21,  780 

$21,901,88 21.  960 

$21,949.79 21,  960 

$22,230.09    22,320 

$22,375.05   22,600 

$22,519.97   22,680 

$22,664.90    22,680 

$22,809.85   22.860 

$22,954.76   23,040 

$23,099,73    23,220 

$23,244.66    23,400 

$23,583.70   --  23,760 

$23,729.85 23,760 

$23,875.98   23,940 

$24,022.13    24,  120 

$24,168.27   24,300 

$24,314.41    24,480 

$24,460.00   24.480 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  an- 
other important  change  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  relates  to  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  allowances  for  Sen- 
ators. Again,  the  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  as  it  pEissed  the  Senate  in  March, 
directed  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  submit 
a  plan  for  consolidating  telephone  and 
telegraph  allowances  of  Senators.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  committee  has  inserted  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  which  will  provide  for 
this  consolidation.  Under  this  provision, 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  existing 
statutory  language  relating  to  telegram 
allowsuices,  it  will  be  possible  for  both 
accounts — telephone  and  telegraph — ^to 
be  placed  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  with 
both  allowances  handled  in  the  same  ac- 
counting period.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  be  in  a  position 
to  promulgate  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations so  as  to  permit  the  Interchange- 
ability  of  the  two  allowances.  Under  this 
plan,  when  all  the  telephone  allowances 
of  a  Senator  have  been  used,  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  use  telegraph  allowances, 
if  he  has  a  balance  remaining,  for  tele- 
phone calls  and  vice  versa. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
backlog  of  work  in  the  service  depart- 
ment is  such  that  additional  employees 
were  urgently  needed.  The  committee  has 
included  language  and  fimds  in  the  bill 
for  nine  additional  employees  in  the  de- 
partment. These  positions  are  described 
on  page  9  of  the  report. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  recom- 
mended 46  additional  police  positions, 
including  40  privates,  four  sergeants,  one 
lieutenant,  and  one  captain.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  that  with  these 
additional  positions,  it  will  be  possible  to 
establish  a  5-day  workweek  for  the  Sen- 
ate positions  similar  to  the  5-day  work- 
week recently  approved  by  the  House  of 
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Representatives  axid.  in  addition,  to  bring 
the  number  of  police  on  the  Senate  side 
to  the  full  complement  believed  neces- 
sary by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the 
Chief  of  PoUce. 

I  believe  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
elevator  service  in  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
BuUding  Is  unsatisfactory.  At  least,  the 
committee  has  stated  so  in  its  report  for 
several  years.  Last  year.  Senators  will 
recall,  the  committee  directed  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  examine  into  the 
situation  end  make  recommendations. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  recom- 
mending the  Installation  of  three  addi- 
tional elevators  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  New  Senate  OfUce  Building  adja- 
cent to  the  subway  entrance  The  budget 
estimate  recommended  $470,000  for  these 
three  additional  elevators,  which  will  be 
located  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
stairwell.  The  committee  has  provided 
the  necessary  fund."!  for  the  installation 
of  these  elevators  at  the  location  speci- 
fied. 

The  committee  has  also  Included  In 
the  bill  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  air 
conditioning  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings 24  hours  a  day.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  con- 
tinuous <«)eration  of  the  air  conditioning 
in  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Capitol. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee baa  increased  the  House  bill  in 
the  amount  of  $366,769.  With  these 
funds,  the  Library  will  be  in  a  position 
to  increase  its  persormel  in  the  Process- 
ing Department.  Reference  Department. 
and  the  OfBce  of  the  Librarian.  Within 
the  Processing  Department,  the  addl- 
Uoiud  personnel  will  help  in  maintain- 
ing its  &le  of  information  on  periodicals 
and  other  serial  publications.  If  the  serial 
record  is  not  maintained  on  a  current 
basis,  the  services  of  the  rest  of  the  Li- 
brary are  seriously  affected,  and  if  this 
information  is  out  of  date,  all  of  the  ma- 
jor libraries  In  the  country  are  affected. 
The  committee  did  not  amend  the  House 
bill  with  respect  to  any  other  items  un- 
der the  Llbraxy  of  Congress  and  concurs 
in  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
House  bilL 

The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  all  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Of&ce  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  However,  the  committee  felt  that 
an  increase  In  the  limitation  on  travel 
for  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  from  $1,500  to  $4,000  was 
Justified. 

The  report  attempts  to  describe  In  more 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Members  may  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  request. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows; 

At  Uie  top  of  page  2,  to  Insert : 

'SENATE" 

On  page  2.  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 
■  Compensation   or   the   Vice   President  and 
Senators.    Mileage   of   the   President   cr 

tiENATE  AND  SEJJATORS.  AND  E.KF'SNSK  AL- 
LOWANCES OF  THE  Vice  Presidint  and 
Leaders  of   the  Senate 

"COMPEaiSATlON    OF    THE    VICE    PEEiilOENT     AND 
SENATORS 

•■Por  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
$3  299.305." 

On  page  2,  after  line  8.  to  Insert: 

"MILEAGE   UF  PRESIDENT   OF  THE   SENATE   AND   OF 
SENATORS 

•Pur  nu;e;i+:e  of  the  President  ol  the  Senate 
and  of  SenaUirs.  $58,370." 

On  page  2.  alt^r  Hue   12.  to  Insert: 

"E-XPE.NSE    ALLOWANCES   OT  THE  VICE   PRESIDE.VT. 
AND   MAJORFTT   AND  MLVORFTT   LEADER.S 

'For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000.  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000;  In  all.  $16,000." 

On  page  2.  after  line  17.  to  Insert; 

"Salaries,  Officers,  and  Emplotees 
"Por  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  I,-iw.  incUidlnc;  agency  contributions  and 
loni^evity  compensation  as  authorl;:ed.  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  approprl.tiion  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows 

'OFFICE   OF  THE   VICE  PRESIDE.ST 

•  For  Clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $211,680' 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  to  Insert. 

"CHAPLAIN 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  SlS.ggS." 
On  page  3.  after  line  2.  to  Insert ' 

"OFTICE     or    the    SECRETARY 

"Por  office  of  the  Secretary.  $1,445,746.  In- 
cluding $156060  required  for  the  purpoees 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  oX 
title  2,  United  States  Code  Proi  ided.  That 
effective  August  1,  1S67,  the  gross  allowance 
for  clerical  assistance  and  rejuljustment  of 
salaries  in  the  disbursing  office  shall  be 
$204,300,  and  the  gross  salary  of  the  Ptnan- 
clnl  Cleric  shall  be  $25,611  per  annum." 

On  page  3,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"COMMITTEE    EMPLOTEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small   Business,  $3,486,060.  " 

On  page  3,  after  line   14,  to  Insert: 

"CONFERENCE    CUMMITTEES 

"Por  clerical  assistance  t-r>  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$103,3-20 

"Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
til  be  8xed  bv  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, $103  320  ■' 

On  page  3.  after  line  21,  to  Insert: 

"ADMIN  ISTSATrVE       AND       CLERICAL       ASSISTANTS 
TO    SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assist- 
ants and  messenger  service  for  Senators. 
$18.054  000." 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  to  Insert: 

"OmCE  or  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKirEPEB 

For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  ;md  Door, 
keeper.  $3,878,510:  Provided,  That,  eflectlve 
July  1,  1967.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  author- 
ized to  employ  the  following  additional  em- 
ployees uiie  assistant  night  supervisor  at 
$3  460  ba&ic  per  axinum:  one  automatic  typ- 
ing rep^iirman   at   $2  880  basic   per  annum: 


one  mailing  equipment  repairman  at  $2,G40 
basic  per  annum:  one  senior  addressogrnph 
of>erator  at  $2,400  basic  per  annum:  two 
addressograph  operators  at  $2,160  basic  per 
annum  each;  one  offset  press  operator  at 
$2,700  basic  per  annum;  two  Inserting  ma- 
chine operators  at  $1,980  basic  per  annum 
each,  one  Captain,  PoUce  force,  at  $4,320 
basic  [>er  annum;  one  Lieutenant.  Police 
force,  at  $3,600  b.tslc  per  annum;  four  Ser- 
geants, Police  force,  at  $2,940  basic  per  an- 
num each:  and  forty  Privates,  Police  force,  at 
$2,160  k)aslc  per  annum  each:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  appointees  to  the  Capitol  Police 
force  p<jsltlons  authorized  herein  shall  have 
the  eqiUvalent  of  at  least  one  year's  police 
experience." 

On  page  4,  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"orncES  OF  the  secretaries  for  the  MAJORrrr 

AND    THE    MI.NOBIVY 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$172,905." 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  to  Insert: 

'offices      of     the      MAJORITY      AND      MINORITY 
WHIPS 

"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  l>c  fixed 
by  the  respective  Whips.  $19,080  each;  In  all, 
$38  160   " 

On  page  8.  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    LECISLATTVC    COtTNSEL    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"Por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
$327,575." 

On  page  5,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate" 

On  page  5,  after  line  10,  to  Insert. 
"senate  polict  committees 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $211,325  for  each  such  commit- 
tee,   in  all,  $422,650" 

On  page  5,  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 

"al-tomobiles  and  maintenance 
"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Pres- 
ident Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$44  700" 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  to  Insert : 

"n'RNITVRE 

"For  service  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture.  $31,190:  Proiided.  That  the  fur- 
niture purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of   the  Government." 

On  page  6,  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

"INQCIRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investlga- 
tlon.5  ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including  $404,- 
335  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193,  agreed 
to  October   14,   1943,  $5,623,265." 

On  page  6,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"FOLDING    DOCTTMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $2.32  per  hour  per  person. 
$41,900." 

On  page  6,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"MAU.   TRANSPORTATION 

"Por  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  Tehlclea  for  carrying  the  mall* 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $18,580." 

On  page  6,  after  line  17,  to  insert: 
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"MISCEIXANEOtJS    tTEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  Items,  exclualve  of  la- 
bor $4  088,420,  Including  e365,000  for  pay- 
nient  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  ac- 
cordance -with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-83. 
approved  July  6,  1961." 

On  page  6,  after  line  32,  to  Inaert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
H40:  and  for  airmail  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  $160: 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Anns,  $125;  Senators 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  author- 
laed  by  law,  $90,400;   In  all,  $90325." 

On  page  7,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"BTATIONERT     (REVOLVING   FUND) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  »303,000;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  In  all  $316,200,  to  remain 
available   until  expended." 

On  page  7,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"COMMUNICATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment. In  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behall 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
such  telephone  calls  to  be  In  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947 
(60  Stat.  392;  2  U.S.C,  46c,  46d,  46e),  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949  (63  Stat,  77;  3  DSC.  4«d- 
1).»15,150." 

On  page  7.  after  line  21.  to  ln«ert: 

"Administrative    Provisions 

"Effective  January  1,  1968,  the  paragraph 
relating  to  official  long-distance  telephone 
calls  to  and  from  Waahlngton,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  paragraph  relating  to 
long-distance  telephone  calls  originating  and 
terminating  outside  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  heading  "Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Senate"  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  479,  Seventy-ninth  Congress; 
3  use.  46c,  46d),  and  the  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  flat  rate  long-distance  telephone  serv- 
ice contracts  under  the  heading  "Admlnla- 
traUve  Provisions"  In  the  appropriations  for 
the  Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1966  (Public  Law  80-90;  2  U-3.C. 
46d-2)    are  repealed. 

"Effective  January  1,  1968,  and  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  charges  on  strictly  official  long- 
distance telephone  calls  when  so  designated 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate." 

On  page  15.  line  21,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mittee',  to  strike  out  "$383,000"  and  Insert 
"$401,620". 

On  page  17.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Board", 
to  strike  out  "$75,000"  and  Insert  "$96,758". 

On  page  23,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"Senate  Office  Bijildinos 
"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies,  including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services:  Including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operatlcHi  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  law  (6  U.S.C,  6901;  80  Stat.  299),  to  be 
expended  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  In  all,  $3,- 


204,900,  of  which  $470,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 
On  page  24.  after  line  a,  to  insert: 

"SENATE   6ABAGI 

"For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations, 
personal  and  other  services,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  $58,800." 

On  page  27,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Board", 
to  strike  out  "$16,712,000*'  and  insert  "$16,- 
078,769". 

On  page  32,  line  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,500"  and  insert 
"$4,000". 

On  page  34,  after  line  9,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  dlsbtirsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  &xed  or  adjusted  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  such  rate  as  so 
fixed  or  adjusted  shall  be  a  single  per  an- 
num gross  rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $180. 
"(2)  New  or  changed  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  any  such  employees  shall  be  certified 
In  writing  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  to 
become  effective,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
any  change,  other  than  an  appointment,  to 
become  effective  on  or  after  the  first  day  and 
prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  any  month,  such 
certification  may  be  made  at  any  time  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  such  month. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  each 
employee  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  which  was  fixed 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  of  a 
basic  rate  'with  respect  to  which  additional 
compensatton  is  payable  by  law  shall  be  con- 
verted as  of  such  date  to  the  lowest  per  an- 
num gross  rate  which  is  a  multiple  of  $180 
and  which  Is  not  less  than  the  aggregate  rate 
of  compensation  (basic  compensation  plus 
additional  compensation  provided  by  law) 
which  such  emplojree  was  receiving  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  date.  Any  increments 
of  longevity  compensation  to  which  an  em- 
ployee became  entitled  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  under  section  lOfl(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963,  as  amended  (2  VB.C.  60j),  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  converting  such  employee's  rate  of 
compensation  under  this  subsection,  but  such 
employee's  rate  of  gross  compensation  shall 
be  increased  by  $640  (which  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  increase  tmder  such  section 
106(b) )  for  each  such  increment. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  or  position,  or 
class  of  employees  or  positions,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  or  any  maximum  or 
minimum  rate  with  respect  to  any  such  em- 
ployee, position,  or  class.  Is  referred  to  in  or 
provided  by  statute  or  Senate  resolution,  and 
the  rate  so  referred  to  or  provided  Is  a  basic 
rate  with  respect  to  which  additional  com- 
pensation Is  provided  by  law,  such  statutory 
provision  or  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer,  in  lieu  of  such  basic  rate,  to  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  which  an  employee  receiv- 
ing such  basic  rate  ImiZkedlately  prior  to  the 
elective  date  of  this  section  would  receive 
(without  regard  to  such  statutory  provision 
or  resolution)  under  subsection  (b)  on  and 
after  such  date. 

"(d)  (1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  aggregate  of  the  per  annum 
gross  rates  of  compensatton  of  employees  in 
the  OfBce  of  a  Senator  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed — 

"$167,400  if  the  population  of  bis  State  Is 
less  than  3,000,000; 

"$180,000  if  such  population  is  3,000,000  but 
less  than  4,000,000; 

"$190,800  if  such  population  is  4,000,000  but 
less  than  6,000,000; 

"$200,700  if  such  population  U  6,000,000  but 
less  than  7,000,000; 

"$211 ,500  If  such  population  Is  7,000,000  but 
less  than  9,000,000; 


"$224,100  if  such  population  Is  9,000,000  but 
less  than  10,000,000; 

"$236,700  If  such  population  is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11.000,000; 

"$249,300  if  such  population  is  11.000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$261,900  If  such  population  is  12,003,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000. 

"$274,500  If  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  $15,000,000, 

"$287,100  if  such  population  Is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17.000,000;  or 

"$300,600  if  such  population  is  17,000.000 
or  more. 

"(2)  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  Senators  may 
fix  the  number  and  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  employees  In  their  respective  offices. 
The  salary  of  an  employee  in  a  Senator's 
office  shall  not  be  fixed  under  this  paragraph 
at  a  gross  rate  less  than  $1,080  per  annum 
or  In  excess  of  $14,400  per  annum,  except 
that  (I)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be 
fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not  more  than  $18,- 
180  per  annum.  (11)  the  salary  of  one  em- 
ployee may  be  fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not 
more  than  $22,320  per  annum,  (111)  the 
salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a 
gross  rate  of  not  more  than  $23,400  per  an- 
num, and  (Iv)  the  salary  of  one  employee 
may  be  fixed  at  a  gross  rate  of  not  more 
than  $24,480  per  annum.  A  Senator  may  es- 
tablish such  titles  for  positions  In  his  office 
as  he  may  desire  to  deslgi.tte,  by  written 
notification  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate. 

"(e)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  professional  staff  members  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  shall  re- 
ceive gross  annual  compensation,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  ranging  from  $14,220  to 
$22,320. 

"  (2)  The  rates  of  gross  compensation  of  the 
clerical  staff  of  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  as 
follows : 

"(A)  for  each  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk  at  $6,130 
to  $22,320,  and  not  to  exceed  four  other 
clerical  assistants  at  $6430  to  $10,620;   and 

"(B)  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  cleric 
and  two  assistant  clerks  at  $16,840  to  $32,330; 
such  assistant  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  at 
$10,800  to  $15,660;  and  such  other  clerical 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at  $6,120  to 
$10,630, 

"(3)  No  employee  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  and  the 
conference  majority  and  conference  minor- 
ity of  the  Senate) ,  or  of  any  joint  committee 
the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  at 
a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $22,320  per  annum, 
except  that — 

"(A)  two  employees  of  any  such  committee 
(other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions), who  are  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at  gross  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $23,400  per  annum,  and  one 
such  employee  may  be  paid  at  a  gross  rate 
not  In  excess  of  $34,480  per  annum;  and 

"(B)  seventeen  employees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid 
at  gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  $23,400  per  an- 
num, and  one  such  employee  may  be  paid  at 
a  gross  rate  not  in  excess  of  $24,480  per 
annum. 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  subcommittee  ^all  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  full  committee. 

"(f)  No  oflkcer  or  employee  whose  ccanpen- 
sation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Senate  shall  be  paid  gross  compensatlc«  at 
a  rate  less  than  $1,080  or  in  excess  of  $34,480, 
unless  expressly  authorlaed  by  law.  In  any 
case  In  which  the  fixing  of  any  salary  rate  In 
multiples  as  required  by  this  section  would 
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result  In  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  specified  In  this  subsection,  the  rate  so 
fixed  shall  be  reduced  to  such  maximum  rate 

"(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963,  as  amended  (2  USC  60J)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  An  employee  to  whom 
this  section  applies  shall  be  paid  during  any 
period  of  continuous  service  as  such  an  em- 
ployee additional  gross  compensation  { here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "longevity  compensa- 
tion") at  the  rate  of  $540  per  annum  for 
each  five  years  of  service  performed  as  such 
an  employee  during  such  period  ' 

"(h)  Section  5533(C)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Lb  amended  to  resvd  as  follows: 

"'(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  appropriated  funds  are  not 
available  for  payment  to  an  individual  of  pay 
from  more  than  one  pofiition  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  basic  pay  from  the  positions 
exceed*  $2,000  a  year,  and  Lf^ 

"■(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  Is 
paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  H^use  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  the  case  of  employees  receiving 
basic  rate*  of  compensation  i .  or 

"'(B)  one  of  the  positions  Is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

"'(2)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available  for  pay- 
ment to  an  Individual  of  pay  from  more  than 
one  position  If  the  aggregate  (gross)  com- 
pensation from  the  positions  exceeds  $5,987 
a  year,  and  if  the  pay  of  one  of  the  pK>8ltlons 
Is  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ( In 
the  caa«  of  employees  receiving  s.ngle  per 
annum  rate*  of  compensation  i .' 

"(1)(1)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Administrative  Provisions'  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1958  (2  USC 
7aa-4).   la   repealed 

"(2)  The  paragraph  relating  to  the  author- 
ity of  Senators  to  rearrange  the  basic  salaries 
of  employes  In  their  offices  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1947.  as  amended 
(2  n^.C.  aof),  la  repealed 

"(3)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  beading  'Senate'  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
proprlatlon  Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  USC. 
00a  note) .  Is  repealed 

"(4)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  committees 
of  the  Senate,  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  1956.  as  amended  (2  USC. 
7aa-la.  la  repealed 

"(8)  The  joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint 
Resolution  providing  for  a  more  effective 
stall  organization  for  standing  conunltteea 
of  ths  Senate',  approved  February  IB.  1947 
(2  U.S.C.  72a-l),  as  amended.  Is  repealed 

"(0)  Section  4(f  I  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955.  as  amended.  Is 
repecJed. 

"(J)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  each  tele- 
phone operator  on  the  United  States  C-apltol 
telephone  exchange  and  each  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  converted  to  a  gross  rate 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  be  effective  from 
and  after  August  1.  1967." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  the  past  the  stationery 
allowance  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
in  this  bill.  Should  the  money  not  used 
to  purchase  stationery  go  to  the  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress,  or  should  it 
revert  to  the  Treasury? 

When  I  went  to  my  ofQce  this  morn- 


ing, I  had  a  notice  from  the  Senate's  fi- 
nancial clerk  that  the  amount  of  my 
stationery  allowance  for  the  fi.scal  year 
just  ended  this  July  1  was  $3,000. 

I  spent  for  stationery  $1,563.90  and 
had  a  balance  in  the  account  of  $1,436.10 
on  July  1. 

I  was  given  the  option  of  taking  that 
money  for  my  own  use  or  returning  it  to 
the  Treasury. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Senator,  that 
money  has  always  been  returned  to  the 
Treasui-y-  It  is  my  feeling  that  any 
money  appropriated  or  made  available 
to  a  Senator  for  stationery  should  be 
used  for  stationery. 

I  have  wondered  about  the  authority 
under  which  it  was  po.ssible  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  convert  unused  stationery 
funds  to  their  personal  use. 

I  find  that  the  transcript  of  hearings 
on  the  legislative  appropriations  bill  for 
fl.scal  year  1967.  at  the  bottom  of  page 
21,  traces  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Stationary  Account  back  to  the  1868  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Act.  Here  is  the 
pertinent  language,  which  supposedly 
gives  the  authority  for  commuting  un- 
used stationery  funds  to  the  Members 
personal  account. 

In  this  appropriation  act  there  wtts  con- 
tained a  provision  which  re!id.s  as  follows 

"Provided  thnt  from  and  after  the  third 
d.iy  of  Majch  1868  no  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative shall  receive  any  newspapers,  except 
the  Congressional  Globe,  or  stationery  or 
commutation  therefor,  exceeding  $125  for 
any  one  Session  of  Congress" 

2    use    «l     ANNOTATION 

Now.  this  proviso  Is  a  basis,  appears  to  be 
the  basis  from  the  coOlBer's  annotation,  for 
2  use  41  which  reads  that  no  member  or 
delegate  Is  entitled  to  any  allowance  for 
newspap>er8  ". 

It  Is  also  the  basis  for  the  commutation 
th.'it  we  have  been  making  since 

Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  a  statement 
of  fact. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  is  the  law 
that  expressly  permits  that  action?  Is 
there  any  other  provision  in  the  law  that 
permits  a  Senator  to  withdraw  for  his 
own  personal  benefit  the  unused  amount 
of  his  yearly  stationery  allocation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  it.  There  is 
nothing  else  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  be- 
cause this  language  amounts  to  almost 
nothing  insofar  as  law  is  concerned.  It 
merely  limits  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  Members  for  newspapers  and  sta- 
tionery I  suppose  the  fact  that  the 
money  cannot  now  be  used  for  news- 
papers gives  rise  to  the  proposition  that 
this  language  is  also  the  basis  for  the 
commutation  of  stationery  funds. 

If  the  money  is  not  all  used  for  the 
purchase  of  stationery,  the  assumption 
is  that  one  can  take  the  cash  balance  and 
pocket  it  if  he  wants  to 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  has  been  the 
case  for  100  years,  whether  it  is  right 
or  not. 

So  that  the  Record  will  be  complete, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  brought  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  was  being 
considered   There  was  a  rollcall  vote  on 


the  matter,  and  the  Senator  prevailed  by 
a  lopsided  vote  of  59  to  18. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration,  and  I  am  told — not- 
withstanding some  pessimistic  state- 
ments that  have  t)een  made  regarding 
that  subject — that  there  is  a  good  prob- 
ability that  the  bill,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, will  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
this  session. 

I  would  trust  that  this  would  take  care 
of  the  matter  which  bothers  the  Senator. 

I  personally  would  not  like  to  see  any 
change  made  in  the  pending  bill  with 
relation  to  this  matter,  because  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  since  it  would 
also  relate  to  Representatives,  the  House 
conferees  would  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
any  provision  the  Senate  might  put  in 
the  bill.  They  might  not  even  be  willing 
to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

I  point  out  for  the  Record  tliat  the 
Senator  has  expressed  his  opinion  before 
on  this  matter,  and  his  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed. There  is  fair  assurance  that, 
within  the  comparatively  near  future, 
the  condition  about  which  he  complains 
will  no  longer  obtain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  intention  of 
offering  an  amendment.  What  I  was  at- 
tempting to  do  was  to  bring  to  light  the 
law  that  permitted  this  to  be  done.  From 
what  I  can  see,  there  is  no  actual  law  on 
the  subject.  It  simply  has  been  a  custom 
that  has  been  practiced,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  for  almost  a  hundred  years.  I 
think  it  is  wrong,  because  any  time  the 
Senate  appropriates — as  it  does  now  in 
the  pending  bill— $3,000  per  year,  any 
part  of  that  money  that  is  not  used  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  buying  stationery 
should  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Do  I  recall  cor- 
rectly that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  provided  that  If  within  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  Senator 
could  produce  receipts  showing  that  he 
had  purchased  stationery  from  sources 
other  than  the  Stationery  Room,  in  a 
different  amount  than  shown  in  the  sta- 
tionery account,  he  could  be  reimbursed 
for  the  amount? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  wording,  but  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  if  a  Senator  desired  to 
buy  stationer>''  for  official  purposes 
whether  he  bought  it  from  the  Station- 
ery Room  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
or  anywhere  else. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  In  his  home  State,  for 
example. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  If  he  used  it  to  pur- 
chase stationery  which  is  used  in  his  offi- 
cial business,  I  would  have  no  objection 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  now  informed 
that  this  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  March  6  last. 

Mr.  KTJ.EJfDER.  As  I  said,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  outside  purchases. 
I  am  arguing  against  the  practice  of 
Members  collecting  the  balance  of  their 
stationery  account  which  has  not  been 
used,  and  converting  it  for  personal  pur- 
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poses.  I  understand  that  some  buy  news- 
papers. It  would  seem  to  me  that  under 
the  language  I  have  just  read,  that  would 
be  prohibited,  particularly  since  the  ref- 
erence to  allowing  the  purchase  of  news- 
papers was  deleted  from  the  language  in 
1913. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  fund  for  other  purposes,  provided 
Congress  agrees  to  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  right  for  us  to  appropriate  for  each 
Senator,  and  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  $3,000  per  year 
for  stationery,  and  then  allow  half  of  it 
to  be  used  for  stationery  and  the  other 
half  pocketed.  When  I  say  "pocketed,"  I 
mean  drawn  out,  considered  as  income, 
income  tax  paid  on  it,  and  anything  you 
please,  done  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress ever  Intended  that  to  be  the  case. 

I  understand  that  the  rule  in  the  House 
is  that  on  the  day  Congress  convenes,  a 
Representative  withdraws  his  $3,000  and 
does  wliat  he  w^ishes  with  it.  It  goes  to 
his  bank  accoimt.  If  he  wants  to  purchase 
stationery,  he  can  do  so;  if  he  does  not 
want  to  purchase  stationery,  he  does  not 
have  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  Is  wrong  for  us  to  appro- 
priate a  specific  sum  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  then  for  that  purpose  not  to  be 
followed.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  On  March  6,  59  Sen- 
ators agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  only  18  disagreed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Notwithstanding 
that,  I  notice  the  withdrawals  continue. 
In  the  last  3  or  4  years,  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  appear  the 
names  of  those  who  have  withdrawn  the 
cash — that  is,  the  cash  balances  that 
were  due — left  over  from  the  amount 
allocated  for  stationery  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that.  I  am  glad,  particu- 
larly, because  a  myth  has  grown  up  that 
everything,  or  almost  everything,  about 
the  fiscal  affairs  relating  to  Senators  is 
concealed,  is  never  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record;  and  of  course  the  facts  are 
otherwise. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just 
pointed  out  a  vivid  illustration  of  this. 
If  you  have  any  money  left  in  the  account 
and  withdraw  it — I  have  been  in  favor 
of  that  for  quite  some  time,  having  con- 
sumed all  of  it — your  name  appears  in 
a  book  which  is  published,  I  understand, 
twice  a  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  it  is  all  there.  The 
newspaper  reporters  can  discover  what 
has  happened,  and  the  public  can  there- 
by learn  what  has  transpired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  clarified  for  us  the  author- 
ity for  a  Senator  to  retain  whatever  he 
does  not  spend.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  authority  cited  does  not  give  that 
authority. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Personally,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  a  fairly  weak  authority  up- 
on which  to  lean. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  there  It  is. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
^'ith  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


has  said,  I,  too,  am  disappointed  that  the 
House  has  not  acted  upon  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  which  Includes  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  it  mandatory  that  any  part  of  a 
stationery  allowance  which  Is  not  used 
for  stationery,  as  defined  imder  the  law. 
would  automatically  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  ever  intended  that  the  unused  bal- 
ance of  this  allowance  would  revert  to  the 
individual  Members. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which  is  identical  with  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  March,  as  a  part 
of  S.  355.  This  is  the  so-called  Ellender- 
WilUams  amendment.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  is  identical  with  the 
other  amendment,  except  that  the  dates 
have  been  changed  to  bring  it  In  con- 
formity with  the  bill  now  before  us.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Certainly,  the  Senate,  having 
acted  on  It  before,  is  on  record  In  favor 
of  it 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair).  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wtU 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object.  I  should  like 
to  hear  it  all  read,  because  we  have  had 
so  many  different  suggestions,  and  I 
want  to  know  which  one  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  42,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Stationery  (revolving  fund)'  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  In  title  IV  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  864;  2  U.S.C. 
46a),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  The  allowance  for 
stationery  shaU  hereafter  be  available  only 
for  ( 1 )  purchases  made  through  the  Senate 
stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  of- 
fice supplies  for  use  for  official  business, 
and  (2)  reimbursement  upon  presentation, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  allowance  Is  provided,  of 
receipted  invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing Items  not  ordinarily  available  in  the 
Senate  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Sena- 
tor in  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  al- 
lowance for  stationery  which  remains  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1968 
or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1957  (71  Stat.  188;  2  U.S.C.  46a  1),  and 
covered  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury.'. 

"(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  Resident  Com- 
missioner shall  hereafter  be  available  only 
for  (1)   purchases  made  through  the  House 


stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  of- 
fice supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and 
(2)  reimbursement  upon  presentation,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  session 
for  which  the  allowance  Is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted Invoices  lor  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing Items  not  ordinarily  available  in  the 
House  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Member 
In  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  station- 
ery allowance  which  remains  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  the  session  for  which  it  is 
available,  beginning  with  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  App-ropriation 
Act.  1948  (61  Stat.  366;  2  U.S.C.  46b  1),  and 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Tre.'is- 
ury." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  this 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  EUender-WlUiams  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  earlier  in  1967 
as  a  part  of  S.  355,  the  so-called  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  The  only 
change  in  the  amendment  which  is  now 
being  offered  and  the  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  then  would  be  to  bring 
the  dates  into  conformity  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  in  a  new  fiscal  year. 
Other  than  that  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  debate  on  this  matter  has 
been  rather  broad  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat. 
This  matter  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  numerous  occasions,  includ- 
ing Its  adoption  earlier  In  1967. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  is  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  If 
he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close ;  If  he  Is  not  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  I  will  ask  for 
a  record  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. The  reasons  for  not  accepting  the 
amendment  are  twofold.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, this  proposal  was  not  considered 
either  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Coupled 
with  that  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
items  incorporated  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  were  discussed  within 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  there  were  obvious  needs  for 
changes  in  this  appropriation  bill  to 
conform  with  some  of  the  provisions  In 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
However,  this  amendment  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  committee. 

Before  making  my  second  point,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. Did  I  hear  correctly  when  the  clerk 
read  the  amendment  that  it  covers 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  other  reason 
why  I,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
do  not  believe  I  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment is  that  from  my  understanding  the 
House  conferees  would  not  accept  any 
provision  of  this  nature.  It  is  obvious 
from  what  we  imderstand   that  in  all 
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likelihood  the  House  conferees  would 
say  that  they  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  discuss  It  and  that  it  lies  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  That  beinij 
the  fact,  or  so  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  gesture  in  futility  for  us 
In  this  body  to  try  to  impose  on  the  other 
body  our  judgment  as  to  how  they  should 
operate  their  busmess. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  let  us  agree  to  the 
amendment  and  then  It  could  be  taken 
up  with  the  House  conferees  Th«?  Sena- 
tor may  be  pleasantly  surprised:  the 
House  conferees  may  be  very  enthusiastic 
for  the  amendment — or  at  least  they 
should  be.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance 
If  the  House  conferees  will  not  accept 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  which 
affects  their  stationery  allowance  cer- 
tainly we  would  want  it  to  apply  to  the 
Senate.  However.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  House  may  be  more  Interested  in  ac- 
cepting this  amendment  than  the  Sena- 
tor realizes.  This  amendment  has  merit. 
Not  only  would  the  amendment,  as 
drafted,  provide  for  payments  for  sta- 
tionery at  the  stationery  store,  but  also 
If  office  supplies  sls  described  under  the 
rules  were  purchased  elsewhere  the  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  routine  reim- 
bursement to  the  Member  from  the  dis- 
bursing ofBce.  A  Member  could  get  re- 
imbursed for  actual  expenditures  either 
In  the  stationery  store  In  Washington  or 
back  home  in  any  stationery  store.  It 
would  provide  for  complete  reimburse- 
ment for  all  stationery  expenses. 

However,  whatever  is  left  over  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  would  automati- 
cally revert  to  the  Treasury  as  is  pres- 
ently the  custom  with  all  other  expense 
allowances  of  Members  of  Congress;  such 
as,  the  Western  Union  allowance,  the 
telephone  allowance,  the  travel  allow- 
ance, and  so  forth  Of  course,  all  of  those 
allowances  are  available  only  when  they 
are  actually  paid  out. 

If  the  money  Is  not  used.  If  .t  Is  not 
spent  for  the  purpose  allocated,  it  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury  That  is  all  that  is 
provided  in  this  measure.  There  have 
been  questions  raised,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  pointed  out,  that  the 
present  rules  may  not  be  broad  enough 
and  that  Members  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  newspapers  and  charge  that  expense 
to  stationery  expense  That  point  would 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

This  bill  deals  only  with  appropria- 
tions, and  this  is  a  limitation  as  to  how 
the  money  being  appropriated  can  be 
used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Do  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  as  drawn  and  submitted 
applies  equally  to  the  allowance  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Under    those   condi- 
tions I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the    subcommittee    would    accept    this 
amendment. 
I  recognize  there  are  different  inter- 


pretations of  the  existing  law  Senators 
have  been  uniformly  told  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Disbursing  Office  that  we  are  entitled 
to  the  commutation  of  any  unexpended 
allowance,  and  many  of  us  have  claimed 
it 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  felt 
that  the  subscription  to  newspapers  In 
his  home  State  and  the  payment  for  film 
for  television  and  clips  for  radio  should 
be  covered,  and  are  covered  by  this  mat- 
ter, because  this  particular  .section  of 
the  law  enacted  nearly  100  years  ago  was 
enacted  long  before  these  more  recent 
means  of  communication  had  been 
worked  out 

This  is  really  a  communications  allow- 
ance for  Members  of  Congre.ss  The 
Senator  from  Florida  hopes  that  this  en- 
tire question  can  be  clarified  by  the  able 
committee,  .so  well  handled  and  headed 
by  the  dlstingui.shed  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  BartlettI  in  conference  with  the 
other  body;  and  if  not,  in  this  particular 
conference  that  the  subject  will  be 
cleared  up  before  this  question  comes  up 
again,  because  ever>'  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  been  embarra.s.sed  one  way  or 
another  by  the  continued  existence  of 
this  question 

The  Senator  from  Florida  feels  the 
entire  allowance  Is  hopele.ssly  inadequate 
to  cover  all  of  the  things  it  is  supposed 
to  cover  stationer>'.  stationerj'  for  our 
newsletters,  the  envelopes  for  our  news- 
letters, the  clips  for  radio,  the  television 
films,  the  subscription  for  newpapers — 
ail  of  these  things  having  to  do  with  our 
communication  with  our  people  back 
home  The  Senator  from  Florida  hopes 
that  clarifying  language  will  finally  be 
enacted  Into  law  With  that  in  view,  he 
respectfully  asks  his  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  let  us  see  what  can  be 
worked  out 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  oflfered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  said  that  it 
had  not  been  discu.ssed  in  full  comrmttee 
or  subcommittee  and  I  had  not  talked 
to  any  member  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning it.  Since  then,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  California  IMr  KvchelI.  and  as  a 
con.sequence  of  our  discussion  of  this 
subject,  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The      PRESIDING      OmCER       The 
question   is  on  agreeins   to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  amendment  wa.s  at;reed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  f.)r  my- 
self, and  Senators  Mondale.  Baker, 
Bayh,  Brooke.  Case,  Clark,  Griffin. 
GRt'E.NiNG.  Harris.  Hart,  Hatfield. 
Javits.  Ke.nnedy  of  New  York.  Lo.nc  of 
Missouri,  MclNTYRE,  Muskie,  Percy, 
Spong,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I 


send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
leRislative  appropriations  bill  of  1968, 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  le'.;is!ative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oa  p.i.;e  36.  line  10.  strike  out  ■•$167,400" 
and  lusprt  In  lieu  thereof    "tl90.800" 

On   page  36,   line   12,  Btrllce  out  "eieO.OOO 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$203.400". 

On  page  36.  line  14,  strike  out  •$190. 800' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••«'214.200^ 

On  page  36,  line  16,  strike  out  ••$200.700^ 
atid   Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$224,100'". 

On  page  36.  line  18,  strike  out  '•$211.500^ 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$234,900' 

On  page  36,  line  20.  strike  out  •$224. 100' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■$247. 500^^. 

On  page  36.  line  22,  strike  out  "'$236,700' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •$260. 100". 

On  pai?e  36.  line  24,  strike  out  $249,300" 
an  1   Insert   in   Ueu  thereof  ■$272,700". 

On  page  37,  line  i,  strike  out  ■  $261.900^ 
fti.d  m.sert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■  $285.300 '•. 

On  page  11.  line  3.  strike  out  •$274. 500^ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$297.900^. 

On  page  37.  line  5,  strike  out  ••$287. lOO' 
and   Insert   In  Ueu  thereof  •$310, 500'^. 

On  page  37.  line  7,  strike  out  '$300,600 
and  Insert   in  Ueu  thereof  ••$324,000". 

On  page  37,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  the 
salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a 
gro.ss  rate  of  not  more  than  $23.400^  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "the  salaries  of  two  em- 
ployees may  be  fixed  at  gross  rates  of  not 
more  than  $23.400^^. 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike  out  '$18,054,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •■$20.254.000^. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1968 
is  to  enable  every  Senator  to  pay  for  the 
legislative  assistance  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  legislative  reorganization  bill. 
Senators  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  passed  similar 
legislation.  We  are  approximately  1  year 
late  now 

THE   NEED   TOR   ADDITION.M,   LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANCE    NOW 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  cur- 
rent staff  allowances  are  grossly  inade- 
quate to  the  crushing  congressional 
workload.  We  are  now  considering  a  $170 
billion  Federal  budget,  thousands  of  bills, 
enormously  complex  and  dangerous  in- 
ternational problems,  and  major  domes- 
tic programs  sought  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  we  must  determine  which  pro- 
grams should  go  forward  and  which  must 
be  postponed  to  avoid  a  major  budget 
deficit 

Neither  the  executive  branch  nor  any 
major  bu.slness  operation  would  attempt 
to  make  these  vitally  important  decisions 
with  the  meager  staff  assistance  Senate 
allowances  now  provide.  It  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  false  economy  to  fall  to 
provide  modest  additional  staff  allow- 
ances to  help  us  in  making  these  multl- 
billion-dollar  decisions. 

Every  Senator  knows  how  dlfHcult  It  Is 
to  keep  track  of  the  scores  of  bills  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittees  and  com- 
mittees of  which  he  Is  a  member  and  the 
hundreds  of  significant  bills  reported  to 
and  enacted  by  the  Senate  during  every 
session  of  Congress. 

In  fact,  no  Senator  can  possibly  attend 
all  the  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  which  he 
is  a  member  since  two  or  more  subcom- 
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mittees  frequently  meet  simultaneously. 
Until  it  becomes  possible  for  a  Senator 
to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  we  need  more 
staff  to  monitor  committee  proceedings 
and  other  legislative  developments  and 
analyze  and  report  to  us  about  them. 

The  job  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  submit.  Is 
to  legislate — not  only  to  be  an  ombuds- 
man, not  only  to  Serve  the  needs  of  his 
constituents — but  the  main  purpose  of 
a  U.S.  Senator  is  to  legislate. 

Existing  staff  allowances  seriously  in- 
hibit the  ability  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  par- 
ticularly if  he  happens  to  be  a  junior 
Senator,  to  do  this  most  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  so  well  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate  when  I  sat  on  the 
Committee  on  Space  and  Aeronautical 
Sciences,  the  executive  branch  came  in 
to  present  their  request  for  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  authorization,  and  rank  on 
rank  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  a  year  con- 
sultants testified,  with  rank  upon  rank 
of  the  highest  paid  executive  personnel, 
six  or  seven  rows  of  them,  ready  to 
present  why  we,  the  legislative  branch, 
should,  in  effect,  rubberstamp  the  exec- 
utive proposal. 

What  did  we  have  on  our  side,  sup- 
posedly an  equal  branch  of  the  US,  Gov- 
ernment with  the  executive  department? 

We  had  three  professional  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  committee.  They  are  good 
people.  They  are  good  secretaries.  Each 
Senator  up  there,  in  order  to  handle  this 
complicated  presentation,  had  only  a 
notebook  about  this  multibillion-doUar 
proposal,  but  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  question,  direct,  give  seri- 
ous thought  to,  innovate,  implement, 
and  criticize  the  authorization  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  was  just  impossible 
to  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  today,  I  submit,  to  do 
the  proper  job  if  we  do  not  have  the 
proper  supporting  personnel. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recognized  the  complete  inade- 
quacy of  existing  staff  allowances  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  mammoth  leg- 
islative burden.  In  the  legislative  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1967,  the  House 
voted  every  Member  an  additional  clerk- 
hire  allowance  of  $7,000  basic  per  year — 
which  was,  relatively  speaking,  more 
than  I  request  for  the  Senate.  This  in- 
creased the  basic  clerk-hire  allowance 
by  more  than  27  percent  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  The  Senate  also  in- 
creased its  clerk -hire  allowances  last 
year,  but  by  a  maximum  of  8  percent, 
and  by  only  3.8  percent  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  Senators. 

This  minimal  increase  in  Senate  clerk- 
hire  allowances  was  hardly  adequate  to 
the  legislative  needs  of  more  Senators. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress — 
ably  headed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monron- 
EYl — recommended  that  every  Senator 
receive  an  additional  staff  allowance  of 
$23,400  annually  for  the  purpose  of  hir- 
ing a  legislative  assistant.  The  Senate 
adopted  this  provision  as  part  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  we  passed 
by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  this  spring. 

There  is  the  rub,  Mr.  President.  This 
additional  allowance  will  not  become 
available  imtil  30  days  after  the  reor- 
ganization becomes  law.  And  the  reor- 


ganization may  not  become  law  for 
another  full  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  chances  for  House 
action  on  the  Reorganization  Act  during 
this  session  of  Congress — which  is  al- 
ready half  over  by  any  measurement — 
appear  dim.  After  exhaustive  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  March 
9.  It  was  the  subject  of  only  one  hearing, 
on  April  11,  and  has  not  been  formally 
considered  since.  Every  sign  points  to 
prolonged  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  House. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly,  in  its 
June  9,  1967,  issue  No.  23,  pages  975,  976, 

977,  and  978,  heads  up  its  article  on  the 
reorganization  bill  with  this  heading: 
"House  Outlook  Dim  for  Legislative  Re- 
organization Bill." 

Let  me  quote  one  paragraph  from  page 

978.  This  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  on  the  reorganization  bill.  The 
paragraph  is  entitled  "Outlook" : 

Judging  from  all  indications.  House  Demo- 
crats will  not  accept  S.  355  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Although  even  the  Senate  version 
cannot  be  considered,  according  to  most 
analysts,  to  be  a  comprehensive  reform  meas- 
ure, it  touches  ■too  many  sensitive  spots  in 
House  committee  procedures.  In  the  hier- 
archy of  the  House  and  in  longstanding  prac- 
tices to  gain  wide  support.  Sut>6tantlal 
changes  in  the  bill  appear  to  be  mandatory 
if  the  bill  is  to  be  brought  up  for  floor  action 
at  all. 

In  the  July  7  issue  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  No.  25,  which  just  came  out 
this  morning,  on  page  1147,  there  is  an 
even  more  pessimistic  report  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  reorganization 
bill.  I  read  from  the  middle  of  that  para- 
graph, under  the  caption,  "What  Con- 
gress Has  Done:  Congressional  House- 
keeping." It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  spent  six  weeks  in  sporadic  de- 
bate on  a  relatively  mild  Congressional  Re- 
organization bill  (S.  365)  which  was  ap- 
proved March  7  after  Senators  had  acted  on 
75  floor  amendments.  By  early  July,  however, 
the  bill  was  still  lang^shlng  In  the  Hotise 
Rules  Committee,  where  it  weis  opposed  by 
influential  and  senior  Hotise  Members.  Moves 
were  afoot  to  water  do^wn  the  bill  to  satisfy 
powers  in  the  House,  but  whether  this  could 
be  accomplished  to  gain  passage  In  1967 — or 
at  all — was  anybody's  guess. 

Eventual  House  approval  of  the  bill 
may  require  a  great  deal  of  substantive 
amendment  of  its  provisions,  certainly 
leading  to  a  long  and  difficult  House- 
Senate  conference.  Not  until  30  days 
after  both  Houses  accept  the  conference 
report  will  the  additional  $23,400  become 
available  to  any  Senator. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  ptissed  its  amendment 
authorizing  money  for  a  legislative  as- 
sistant for  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  proposed  a  similar 
amendment  to  pro'vide  a  similar  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  each  Member  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Vix.  Monronet],  I 
did  not  force  that  amendment  to  a  vote. 
I  withdrew  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislative  assistant  proposal  wsis  needed 
as  an  inducement  to  secure  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  some  Senators  in  that  debate  at 
that  time,  first  of  all  myself,  summariz- 


ing what  I  felt  was  the  principal  need. 
I  said: 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  face 
the  fact  that  it  has  lost  pace  with  the 
executive  branch  in  providing  Itself  with  the 
necessary  manpower  to  analyze  and  criticize 
administration  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. 

Every  Senator's  staff  Is  greatly  overbur- 
dened in  Just  trying  to  keep  track  of  legis- 
lation and  constituent  matters.  Too  little 
time  is  left  for  the  members  of  any  Senator^s 
staff  for  really  critical  analysis  of  adminis- 
tration programs.  Practically  no  time  is  left 
to  either  a  Senator  or  his  staff  to  research, 
organize,  and  propose  constructive  legisla- 
tive programs.  Yet  this  body,  the  Congress, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  proposes  legislation. 

I  am  reading  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  13,  page  17470: 

Mr.  Stennxs.  I  walked  into  the  Chamber 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  am  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter,  and  I  heard  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  of  Oklahoma.  I 
want  to  express  my  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  and  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  members  of  the  sulxiommlttee 
that  I  think  they  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  recogmzing  so  clearly  this  need  and 
making  a  recommendation  In  connection 
with  it.  I  shall  strongly  support  it  when  it 
comes  before  us  as  a  matter  of  legislation. 
I  am  entirely  In  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  it.  It  is  a  "must." 

We  operate  at  a  disadvantage.  We  come 
into  session  every  January,  when  we  have  a 
budget  of  over  $100  billion,  when  we  have 
many  laws  already  In  operation,  and  more 
laws  proposed  that  go  Into  every  facet  of 
the  economic,  political,  and  every  other 
phase  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  We  must  have  someone  who 
is  Interested  in  legislation  as  a  career,  who 
Is  willing  to  stay  with  it  year  after  year.  This 
proposal  Is  a  step  forward  In  trying  to  reach 
that  problem.  I  support  it. 

However,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  be  wise  not  to  press  his  amend- 
ment. I  see  In  the  report  some  reference 
to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  delay  in  the 
recommendation;  for  Instance,  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  might  be  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  press  for  this 
amendment  in  the  last  fall's  or  this 
spring's  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
because  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  they  still  needed  time.  But  I  am 
pressing  today,  because  the  need  for 
some  legislative  help,  which  was  acute 
last  year,  is  no  less  critical  this  year.  In 
fact,  the  executive  branch  salary  scales 
are  so  much  higher  than  ours  in  the 
Senate,  that  competition  for  top  person- 
nel is  sometimes  impossible  within  cur- 
rent allowances.  Within  the  last  6 
months,  for  example,  two  key  members 
of  my  own  staff  have  been  offered  com- 
parable jobs  in  the  executive  branch  at 
salaries  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
I  am  able  to  pay  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  default  legislative  leader- 
ship to  the  executive  branch  for  still  an- 
other year,  while  the  House  decides  what, 
if  anything,  to  do  about  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Or  should  we  provide,  on  an 
interim  basis,  the  fimds  for  legislative 
assistance  we  have  already  voted  to 
authorize  through  that  act? 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  simply 
appropriate  for  1  year  an  additional 
$23,400  in  clerk-hire  allowance  for  the 
use  of  every  Senator.  This  amount  is 
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equal  to  the  sum  we  authorized  for  a 
legislative  assistant  In  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Should  the  reorganization 
emerge  from  the  House  and  eio  to  a 
successful  conference  before  next  year, 
funding  of  Its  legislative  assistant  pro- 
vision can  simply  be  amended  so  as  to 
take  effect  upon  expiration  of  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  Thus  there  will  bo  no  overlap  of 
funds. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  w  ill  not 
delay  the  Reorganization  Act  When  I 
offered  a  similar  amendment  last  year 
to  this  same  bill.  Senator  Monroney. 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Conuress.  prevailed 
upon  me  not  to  .)r&is  it  to  a  vote,  lest  It 
imperil  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  He  said: 

I  am  dedicated  to  the  need  for  such  a  statT 
member,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
but  It  ahould  not  interfere  with  the  overuU 
conalderatlons  ot  the  entire  Keorganizatlon 
Act. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  reorga- 
nization bin  and,  along  with  74  other 
Senators,  voted  for  it.  I  would  do  nothing 
to  subvert  this  important  refonn  I  with- 
drew my  amendment  last  year  because 
Senator  Mokroney  thought  it  might 
Jeopardize  final  approval  of  the  bill 
However,  now  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  Reorganization  Act  there  Ls  no  rea- 
son for  Senators  to  wait  to  get  the  legis- 
lative assistance  nearly  everyone  agrees 
we  desperately  need 

Providing  these  funds  for  the  Senate 
win  not  slow  Hoiise  action  on  the  Re- 
organization Act  Problems  in  the  House 
stem  from  deep-seated  reservations 
among  certain  Members  about  the 
changes  In  House  procedures  proposed 
In  the  bill.  Tliese  are  House  problems 
which  only  the  House  can  solve.  Pro- 
vldlnc  these  essential  legislative  assist- 
ance funds  for  the  Senate  now  will  not 
affect  House  action  one  bit 

I  might  add,  Mr  President,  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  request  for 
a  legislative  assistant  was  never  included 
In  the  reorganization  bill.  They  passed 
on  that  Issue  before  the  reorganization 
bill  ever  passed  the  Senate  They  passed 
theirs  18  nwnths  ago. 

In  any  case,  no  Senator  s  support  for 
the  reorganization  bill  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  providing  these  funds  now  If  a 
Senator  supports  the  bill  now.  he  will 
support  it  just  as  strongly  if  we  provide 
him  more  legislative  help  now  If  he  op- 
poses the  bill,  nothing  we  do  now  will 
change  his  mind. 


ATORS   wnx  DSE  THESE    rVNDS  FOB 
AOOrrtON.^l.    LEt;iSLATtVE    ASSISrA.NCI 

One  other  objection  made  against  this 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  funds  to 
hiring  a  legislative  assistant  whereas  the 
Reorganization  Acts  provisions  would 
Thva  the  fimds  this  amendment  theoret- 
ically would  provide  may  be  u.sed  for 
other  personnel  purposes,  such  as  more 
stenographers  or  clerical  help 

To  continue  to  deny  the  essential  leg- 
islative help  to  all  Senators  now  for  fear 
that  a  few  will  not  make  use  of  it  neither 
serves  the  national  Interest  nor  Is  it  fair 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Sena- 
tors who  desperately  need  this  help  now 

In  any  case,  now  that  tiie  Senate  has 


passed  the  reorganization  bill,  the  objec- 
tion that  these  funds  could  be  used  for 
other  than  legislative  purposes  is  no 
longer  valid  This  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  we  con.slder  today  Is  for  1  year 
only  If  the  reorganization  takes  effect 
before  next  June  31.  the  conference 
committee  can  merely  tie  the  effective 
date  of  Its  legi.slative  a.isLstant  provision 
to  that  date— the  end  of  fl.scal  1968  Thus 
as  this  legislative  appropriation  lap.ses 
next  year,  the  .similar  Reorganization  Act 
jjroviston  would  become  effective  I  tru.st 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  make 
the  necessary  adjustment  in  clerk-hire 
allowance  next  year,  if,  in  fact,  the  Re- 
organization Act  becomes  law  before 
then 

CONCLVSION 

In  .short,  the  need  for  action  to  pro- 
vide every  Senator  with  added  legisla- 
tive a.s.sistance  is  more  urgent  now  than 
ever  before  We  should  act  now  to  pro- 
vide that  help 

Mr  President,  a  number  of  questions 
have  been  proposed  by  various  Senators 
concerning  my  amendment,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth  a  number  of  the 
more  pertinent  questions  and  my  re- 
sponses, wliich  I  should  like  to  read  at 
thi.s  time : 

QrESTTONS    AND     ANSWERS    .\BO!T    THE     l.rCI.S- 
LATT\-E    ASSISTA.vrE    .^MEND.VIENT 

1  Q  W.hy  should  Sen.ilors  have  more  legis- 
lative a-sslstance? 

A  The  pnm.iry  Job  of  a  Senator  Is  to  legis- 
late Last  year  the  Senate  passed  nearly  TiXt 
bills  and  resoIullniLg  which  became  public 
U*  liiid  cjQfildered  couutlei»B  others  which 
did  not  More  Ih.iii  3.900  bills  and  resolutions 
wer°  introduced  In  the  S<'nate  alone  last 
setsion  and  more  than  18.500  In  the  House 
of   Representatives 

Thla  year  the  conereRslonsl  workload  will 
not  only  be  Just  as  heaiy  but  It  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  question  whether  to  Increa.^e 
Income  ta.xes  to  meet  the  Vietnam  war  cost, 
liicre.ise  social  .security  taxes  to  Increase 
beiio&ts.  and  ur  decrease  federal  spending  on 
already  auti\orl^ed  programs  If  the  Senate  l.s 
to  deaJ  in  an  inforaied  and  effective  manner 
on  these  delicate  and  difficult  questions 
which  so  critically  aBect  our  e<.'onomy  and 
the  well-being  ol  every  American,  it  must 
have  the  staff  to  do  the  Job. 

Presently  every  Senator  must  hire  euch 
legislative  aselbtance  iis  he  has  from  bU 
clerk-hire  alluwance  To  the  extent  he  hires 
legl.slatlve  .sta.T.  he  Is  unable  to  hire  other 
st.iff  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of  con- 
stituent mall  and  requests  for  services,  to 
maintain  effective  Unison  fcr  his  stale  and 
Its  local  governments  and  organlzjitlous  with 
federal  agencies  and  to  handle  the  countless 
other  t.i&k.s  facing  every  Senate  olllce 

Recognl.tl.'ig  the  Inadequacy  of  present 
stafi  allowances  to  the  legislative  needs  of 
each  Senator  Section  328  of  the  Legislative 
Reorgamzatlon  Act  pasired  by  Uie  Senate 
75-9  last  March  provided  $23.40U  for  every 
Senator  to  hire  a  legislative  assistant  That 
provision  of  the  Reorganization  Act  waa  spe- 
clflcally  sustained  by  a  55  to  26  rollcall  vote 
In  the  Senate  on  March  6.   1967 

2  Q  Why  not  wait  for  the  Reorganization 
Bill   to   pass  the  House' 

A  The  Senate  p.assed  'he  Reorgiinlya tlon 
B.ll  on  March  7  It  weis  referred  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  March  9  That  com- 
mittee held  i>ne  d  ly  of  hearings  three  monUis 
ago.  but  has  taken  no  further  formal  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  Tliere  is  no  prospect  of  Im- 
minent Houie  action  to  pass  the  bill  In  fact, 
It  l-s  quite  p'wslble  the  bill  will  not  pass  the 
House  this  session 

In  a  June  9  article  entitled  'Hotise  Out- 
look    Dim     for     Legislative     Reorganization 


Bill."  Cong:Tesslonal  Quarterly  reported  that 
the  bill  "iB  stalled  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee"  on  account  of  Hou.se  objec- 
tions to  some  of  its  provisions,  and  that. 
even  If  the  bill  is  watered  down  enough  to 
secure  House  approval,  "Differences  may  be 
Irreconcilable,  unless  tlie  Senate  recedes  to 
House  amendments  "  Thus  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult conference  must  be  expected  even  after 
the  bill  eventually  passes  the  Hou.-'e 

;?  Q  How  docs  the  Legislative  As.slstance 
.^mendme;it  work  ' 

.\  The  Amendment  would  Incre.ise  every 
Senators  clerk-hire  allowance  for  one  ycr»r 
by  *J3  400 — the  same  amount  the  Reorga- 
ni,:.it!oii  Bill  would  already  be  providing 
Sei.ators  had  the  House  passed  it. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Reorganization 
Bill  is  unlikely  In  the  foreseeable  future  tiie 
question  facing  Senators  Is  simply  whether 
they  wish  to  wait  Indefinitely  for  the  st;i(I 
allowance  they  had  already  authorized  In  the 
Reorganization  BUI.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment will  provide  the  additional  IuiiJe  lai- 
medl.itely 

4  Q  Will  the  proposed  Amendment  di- 
minish the  chances  of  the  Reorganizations 
p.assage? 

A  The  Reorg  inizatlon  Bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  Its  problems  In  the 
House  derive  from  deep-seated  objections  by 
mtluentlal  House  members  to  some  of  Its 
provisions  Nothing  the  Senate  does  about 
providing  itself  sufficient  sUff  now  will  af- 
fect the  chances  of  the  Reorganization  BUI 
in  the  House  or  iu  the  Senate  if  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  bill  succeeds  As  a  matter  of  tact. 
the  Hou.se  Itself  Incre.ased  its  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance by  27-30"  la.st  year  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing congre.sslonal  workload. 

5  Q  What  will  the  Amendment  cosi'^ 

A  The  Amendment  provides  a  $23,400  ad- 
dition U)  every  Senator  s  staff  allowance  The 
Reorganization  Bill  Report  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  comparable  Reorganization  Bill 
provision  at  82  2  million  a  year,  or  $22,000 
per  ofHce.  on  the  practical  theory  that  not 
every  Senator  would  spend  the  whole 
amount  (By  inadvertance.  my  original  letter 
to  you  about  this  amendment  indicated  this 
cost  figure  would  be  the  figure  used  in  the 
amendment.  The  actual  amount  authorized 
by  the  Reorganization  Bill  was  $8,460  basic 
or  $23  244  gross  The  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Bill  converts  all  b.aslc  figures  to  gross 
figures  this  year,  however,  producing  a  gross 
of  $23,400  for  $8  460  basic.  Therefore  the 
higher  figure  of  J23.400  will  be  used  In  the 
amendment  ) 

6  Q  Why  not  use  the  language  of  the  Re- 
organization Bill  restricting  the  use  of  the 
funds  to  the  hiring  of  a  legislative  assistant^ 

A  That  would  be  •legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriation," forbidden  by  Senate  rules,  and 
be  subject  to  a  ix>int  of  order 

7  Q.  Won't  some  Senators  u.te  the  funds 
for  hiring  non-leglslatlve  staff,  such  as  secre- 
Uir.es'' 

A.  The  question  is  whether  all  Senators 
should  be  denied  these  urgently  needed 
funds  because  a  few  might  use  them  to  hire 
additional  clerical  help  they  need. 

In  any  case,  the  appropriation  Is  for  a 
single  year  which  has  already  begun  If  the 
Reorgamzatlon  Is  passed  before  next  July. 
Its  legislative  a.<;sit>tant  provision  can  be 
simply  made  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of 
ne.\t  year,  and  the  funds  provided  by  this 
amendment  earmarked  In  next  year's  legisla- 
tive appr^-prlation  for  that  use 

8  Q  Doe.sn't  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
BUI.  in  converting  a  Senator's  basic  salary 
scales  to  gross  amounts,  provide  additional 
funds  for  some  Senators? 

.\  Yes.  for  some  But  at  least  five  Senators 
will  have  their  preient  payrolls  reduced  oi 
Augn<^t  I  by  the  conversion.  Others,  who  for 
one  reasun  or  another  are  not  presently 
spending  their  full  basic  allowance,  u-ill  /!"<' 
they  have  lets  money  under  the  new  MI' 
than  they  have  today  For  example,  a  Sen- 
ator  from   a  state  of  3   to  4   nUlllon   people 
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who  presently  has  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $6,000  basic  and  a  present  gross  payroll 
of  $166,000  would  have  about  $183,000  to 
spend  for  staff  If  he  paid  the  unexpended 
16.000  to  one  additional  staff  member  today. 
Under  the  new  system  he  will  have  only 
$180,000— a  $3,000  annual  loss.  Thus,  the 
need  for  this  amendment  Is  Increased,  not 
decreased,  for  many  Senators  by  the  conver- 
sion of  basic  to  gross  salary  scales  In  this 
year's  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill. 

9.  Q.  Has  the  House  provided  similar 
assistance  to  Its  Members? 

A.  Yes.  Last  year,  through  this  same  bill. 

The  House  increased  the  basic  clerk-hire 
allowance  of  every  Member  by  $7.000 — an 
actual  minimum  amount  of  at  least  $19,220. 
This  Increased  the  clerk-hire  allowance  of 
each  House  Member  by  27  to  30'';.  The 
Senate  also  increased  Its  clerk-hire  allow- 
ances last  year,  but  by  a  maximum  of  8'"r. 
Most  Senators  received  an  Increase  of  only 
3.8 '"c. 

The  practical  benefit  of  last  year's  In- 
crease will  be  significantly  reduced  for  a 
number  of  Senators  and  eliminated  alto- 
gether for  some  by  the  conversion  of  basic 
allowances  to  gross  allowances  proposed  in 
this  years  Legislative  Appropriation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is, 
in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues to  face  this  Congress,  because  it 
deals  with  the  fundamental  issue  of 
whether  the  legislative  branch  is  to  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  many  is- 
sues that  come  before  it.  It  recognizes,  as 
have  many  outside  independent  studies, 
that  one  of  the  big  crises  in  American 
government  is  the  inability  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  adequately  deal  with  the 
many  issues  that  come  before  it.  That 
situation,  in  turn,  I  think.  Is  traceable  to 
the  limited  staffs  made  available  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  I  believe  that 
is  why  the  pending  amendment  is  of  such 
Importance. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maryland  be- 
lieve that  the  exceptionally  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  time  of  Senators  necessi- 
tates the  highest  quality,  most  compe- 
tent staffs  available  to  assist  with  legis- 
lative committee  duties? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Absolutely.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1  pointed  out  to  me,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  constantly 
being  criticized  for  inaction,  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  for  failure  to  assert  initiative 
In  the  legislative  flield.  for  always  waiting 
for  the  executive  branch  to  move  first, 
for  not  proposing  our  own  legislation,  for 
not  taking  the  initiative. 

Here  is  one  way,  at  least,  that  we  can 
try  to  bring  the  legislative  branch  up  to 
a  par  with  the  executive,  and  reassert  the 
old  basis  of  quality  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  just  as  important  as  the 
executive  or  the  judiciary,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  tools  with  which  to 
work. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  that  answer,  with 
which  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  a  typical  Senator. 
I  have  three  legislative  committee  as- 
signments,  and  one  special  committee 


assignment,  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging. 

I  serve  on  12  subcommittees.  Each  of 
those  subcommittees  and  each  of  the 
committees  has  before  It,  at  all  times, 
matters  involving  the  spending  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars;  profound  fesues  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  relationships; 
issues  of  human  rights,  social  develop- 
ment, and  social  sidvance;  issues  involv- 
ing the  relative  status  of  this  country 
in  the  aeronautical  and  space  age,  and 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  American 
economy — the  question,  for  example,  of 
how  we  are  to  deal  with  what  I  call 
the  retirement  explosion,  which  is 
caused  by  better  health  and  better  living 
standards — and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  quality  of  life  In  America. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
whether  he  feels  that,  as  the  workload 
each  of  us  must  bear  to  deal  with  these 
issues  increases,  we  have,  today,  ade- 
quate staffs  to  do  the  quality  of  work 
which  one  would  expect  and  require,  on 
all  occasions,  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Unless  a  Senator  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  senior 
segment  of  the  Senate  with  the  resources'^ 
of  a  powerful  committee  or  subcommittee 
at  his  beck  and  call,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  justice  to  the  legislative 
programs  presented  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

Junior  Senators  are  not  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  Initiative,  imagination, 
and  critical  oversight  which  is  so  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  every  legislator  In 
doing  his  job. 

It  is  not  right  to  have  to  act  on  multi- 
billion  dollar  authorizations  when  they 
are  laid  on  the  desk  and  brought  up  for 
action  without  a  Senator,  or  at  least  a 
trusted  staff  member,  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  the  matter. 

Too  many  Senators  are  doing  just 
that. 

There  is  no  possible  human  way  for 
a  Senator  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  or  myself  or  any  Senator  to 
know  the  facts  about  even  the  principal 
appropriation  bills  without  some  type  of 
legislative  assistance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
pointed  out  the  difference  which  might 
exist  between  a  new  Senator,  or  a  Sen- 
ator who  for  one  reason  or  another  does 
not  chair  a  committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  a  Senator  who  does  chair  such  a 
subcommittee  or  committee  to  which  a 
staff  is  assigned  and  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  does  create  a  difference  which  Is  lit- 
tle recognized  on  the  outside. 

It  is  quite  apparent  here.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  substantial  importance  to  a  Sena- 
tor. It  is  a  distinction  which  is  not  jus- 
tified. 

Certainly  each  Senator  has  enormous 
responsibility  to  his  State  and  country. 
He  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems before  him. 

This  Is  a  distinction  that  should  not 
exist,  and  the  only  way  that  I  know  of 
to  do  away  with  this  distinction  is  to 
create  the  post  of  additional  legislative 
assistant. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  sought  to  do. 
It  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  Senator 


from  Maryland  was  correct  In  offering 
his  amendment. 

At  this  point,  the  chances  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to  do  not  look 
as  bright  as  we  had  hoped. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
In  the  last  Congress  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  itself  an  additional  post 
of  legislative  assistant  at  a  time  when 
the  Senate  did  not  do  so? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  offered  this  amendment  last  sum- 
mer as  an  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  At  that  time  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  added  funds  for  a  legislative 
assistant  for  each  House  Member. 

At  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], I  withdrew  the  amendment  at 
that  time,  although  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  with  me.  I  was 
asked  to  withdraw  the  amendment  be- 
cause Senator  Monroney  said  it  might 
jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  did  pass  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  with  a  vote  of,  I  think,  75  to  nine 
this  past  spring.  The  House  has  already 
had  its  legislative  assistant  for  almost  a 
year,  through  its  additional  clerk  hire. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  it  is  even  possible  that  not 
even  a  watered- down  reorganization  bill 
will  be  passed  this  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  President  has  re- 
quested approval  by  Congress  of  a  budget 
that  is  approximately  $170  billion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  it  not  make 
sense  to  allocate  a  modest  increase  in 
funds  with  which  to  provide  Congress 
with  the  staff  necessary  to  maintain  an 
understanding  and  comprehension  of 
what  this  vast  budget  involves  and  all  of 
the  policies  underlying  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  we  did  so,  what 
percentage  of  that  budget  would  we  use 
if  we  had  an  assistant? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately one  one-himdred-thousandth 
of  1  percent  for  each  Senator  or  one 
one-thousandth  of  1  percent  for  the  en- 
tire U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
fine  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. However,  I  think  politically  that 
a  showing  of  an  intelligent  application 
to  our  jobs  far  outweighs  the  feelings 
of  some  people  concerning  the  size  of  the 
salary  or  the  number  of  assistants. 

We  serve  as  100  Senators  with  the 
fate  of  the  world  in  our  hands,  and  we 
render  our  best  judgment. 

That  is  why  the  people  sent  us  here. 
They  expect  us  to  use  our  best  judg- 
ment and  to  stand  up  and  defend  our- 
selves against  those  who  oppose  what 
our  best  judgment  dictates. 

That  is  the  type  of  amendment  offered 
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by  the  Senator,  and  1  am  very  honored  to 
support  it.  ,,    , 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President  can  the 
Senator  Inform  me  of  the  ratio  of  the 
staff  on  the  standing  committees  as  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  representa- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS    I  am  .sorry    I  do  not 

have  the  figures 

Mr.  PEARSON  My  question  rather 
suggests  the  answer  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  Is  factually  so,  but  I  imagine 
it  Is  about  10  to  2. 

On  many  committees,  such  as  Aimed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
other  committees,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
staff  serves  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority representation  equally  well. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  if 
agreed  to.  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  minority  Members  of  the  Senate 
Is  that  not  cor  reef 

Mr  TYDINGS  It  would  be  I  am  very 
honored  to  have  many  distinguished 
minority  Members  as  cosponsors 

Mr.  PEARSON  I  am  not  a  cosponsor, 
but  I  certainly  Intend  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH     Mr     President. 
will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  TYDINGS  I  yield 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH   Mr   President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland    and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,   who   is   a   co.sponsor   of   the 
amendment. 

I  think  this  would  answer  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  Senate  today. 

Does  this  need  for  staff  not  grow  more 
acute  as  the  population  of  a  State 
Increases? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  It  certainly  does  I  can 
see  how  great  it  is  in  Maryland  I 
shudder  to  think  what  it  must  be  in  tlie 
more  populous  States.  States  such  as 
New  York.  Texas,  and  Michigan. 

I  know  what  it  is  in  my  relatively  small 
State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  With  10.700.000 
population,  the  problems  increase  many- 
fold. 

I  refer  to  the  table  on  page  6  of  the 
report.  The  Senator  will  notice  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  6  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  provided  a  Senator 
with  which  to  run  his  office,  but  if  a 
Senator  represents  a  State  with  a  popu- 
lation, such  as  is  the  case  in  my  State. 
he  would  only  have  about  50  percent 
more  money  than  would  a  Senator  repre- 
senting a  State  with  le.ss  than  3  million 
population. 

This  Is  wholly  inadequate  to  do  the 
job  of  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  book, 
"Congress  Needs  Help,"  by  Dr.  Philip 
Etonham  and  Robert  J  Pahey,  with  an 
imroductlon  by  David  Brlnkley.  which 
was  published  by  Random  House,  New 
York.  1966.  I  shall  read  a  few  lines 
from  the  foreword  by  David  Brlnkley.  as 
a  predicate  for  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator. In  the  foreword,  Mr.  David 
Brlnkley  says: 

In  the  beginning,  they  said  Congresa 
would  make  the  laws  and  the  President 
would  vsecute  them.  That  is  still  the  Idea 


and  It  U  »tm  a  good  one.  but  after  all  these 
years  It  has  turned  out  that  the  Preeldents 
are  better  able  to  do  their  Job  than  the 
Congresaes  are  able  to  do  theirs,  and  so  It 
has  turned  out  the  Presidents  try.  often 
successfully,  to  do  both 


That  is.  to  make  the  laws  and  exe- 
cute them 

We  have,  then,  what  amounts  to  a  pro- 
found revision  of  our  ConstituUonal  sys- 
tem It  came  almost  without  our  noticing 
It  and  ceruinly  without  anyone  deliber- 
ately planning  it.  but  It  simply  Is  the  his- 
tory of  governments  that  wh.iever  has  power 
and  does  not  use  It  does  not  keep  It  And 
that   also   Is   the   history   of   Congress 

It  has  great  power,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  government  But  effective  u.se 
of  power  or  leadersOiip  certainly  requires 
change  to  accommodate  to  the  changes  In 
society  A  leadership  In.stilutlon  that  falls  to 
change  will  become  an  Interesting  and  per- 
haps charmir  g  irrelevance,  like  the  founder 
of  the  hardware  business  now  grown  Into 
a  huge  corporate  enterprise,  un  elderly  gen- 
tleman whose  oil  portrait  hangs  In  the  board 
room  who  mouths  nineteenth-century 
platitudes,  who  Is  ceremoniously  honored 
for  his  early  achievements  and  always 
remembered  on  his  birthdays  but  otherwise 
Ignored 

Congress  has  not  yet  reached  this  stale 
of  honored  Irrelevance,  but  It  Is  moving  to- 
ward It  nni  unless  It  makes  some  changes 
in  Itself,  It  will  shortly  arrive 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement  ■^ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment I  believe  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
debate,  the  crux  of  the  amendment— the 
need  to  make  Congress  a  coequal  branch 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ^     ,   .  , 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  It  is  absolutely 
Impossible  to  get  the  Information  and  to 
do  the  work  without  qualified  staff  as- 
sistants to  help  us.  is  it  not? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  It  is  completely  im- 
possible 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  understand 
that  the  executive  branch  has  over  3 
million  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  And  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  the  supposed  coequal 
branch,  has  5.000  employees  for  53^ 
Members  of  Congress— 435  in  the  House 
and  100  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  So  with  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  10  employees  per  Mem- 
ber of  Cons'ress.  we  say  that  we  are  a  co- 
equal power  with  the  branch  that  we 
give  3  million  employees,  not  coimt- 
Ing  the  military,  and  we  give  tho.se  em- 
ployees the  salaries  which  are  .said  to  be 
needed  to  retain  that  personnel.  We 
raise  their  salaries  above  those  of  our 
staffs,  and  enable  the  executive  branch 
to  hire  our  staffs  away,  as  it  constantly 
does.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  book 
"Congress  Needs  Help,"  by  Dr.  Philip 
Donham  and  Robert  J.  Fahey,  in  which 
they  talk  about  many  things,  including 
mainly  the  staff  to  do  the  work,  appears 
this  statement : 

What  It  has  recoramended.  as  will  be  seen, 
Is  th.-vt   within   Its   existing   power  structure 


Congresa  make  some  changes  that  will  help 
It  do  bett«r  the  Job  t£  wants  to  do.  I  em- 
phasize that  because  from  the  beginning  o! 
this  project,  the  understanding  among  all  of 
us  involved  was  that  we  were  not  trying  to 
see  how  Congress  could  be  made  more  liberal 
or  more  conservative  or  more  of  anything 
except  more  effective  In  doing  the  work  the 
Constitution  a.sslgns  to  It  and  the  work  U 
wants  to  do  and  the  country  needs  It  to  do 

Is  that  not  the  crux  of  the  matter' 

Mr  TYDINGS.  It  is. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  not  to  make 
Congress  more  liberal  or  more  conserva- 
tive, but  to  enable  each  Congressman  to 
do  the  work  that  the  people  elected  him 

to  do 

Mr  TYDINGS    The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.    I  quote  further 
from  the  book: 

Had  we  proceeded  otherwise,  the  Arthur  D 
Little  report  would  have  been  received  as 
Just  one  more  complaint  from  the  left  or 
ta-  right  and  soon  dismissed.  Tliere  are  al- 
ready several  organizations  devoted,  they  say 
•,)  making  Congress  more  effective.  But  they 
,iU  define  an  effective  Congress  as  one  Ideo- 
logically leaning  their  way— that  Is,  efiec- 
tlvely  liberal  or  effectively  conservative.  They 
are  therefore,  ineffective  themselves.  They 
arc  lumped  In  with  all  the  other  Ideological 
interest  groups  In  a  city  perhaps  oversupplled 
with  them  Arthur  D.  Littles  report  Is  con- 
cerned only  with  how  Congress  could  make 
efficient  U'^e  of  the  modern  techniques  o; 
lnf<irmatlon.  communication  and  manage- 
ment. It  Is  not  concerned  with  Ideology 


Is  that  not  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tors  amendment?  The  amendment  is  not 
concerned  with  Ideology,  but  is  designed 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  be  an  effective 
part  of  the  Government  and  to  exercise 
and  to  have  the  power  it  is  intended  to 
have  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  same  need 
Is  pointed  out  in  "U.S.  Senators  and 
Their  World."  a  political  science  study, 
by  Donald  R.  Matthews,  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  in  1960.  and  "Professional 
Staffs  of  Congress."  by  Kenneth  Kof- 
mchl.  part  of  the  Purdue  University 
Studies,  Humanities  Series.  1962. 

They  point  out  that  Congress  is  losing 
its  ix)wer,  its  status,  and  its  capability  to 
do  its  Job,  because  we  will  not  hire  the 
necessary  people  to  do  the  work  for  us. 

A  few  years  ago  20.000  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  one  session  of  Congress,  and 
5.000  bills  were  passed  in  2  years. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  Senator 
to  know  what  is  in  all  those  bills,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  with  the  one 
legislative  assistant  that  the  amendment 
of  the  .Senator  from  Maryland  would  pro- 
vide 

I  am  amazed  at  the  modesty  and  the 
smallness  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
but  I  realize  it  is  so  small  because  of 
the  problems  involved.  He  realizes  that  if 
he  proposed  an  amendment  to  give  us  the 
staff  we  need,  it  would  not  be  adopted. 
It  is  similar  to  sampling  the  water  in  a 
pool.  Do  not  put  your  entire  toe  in  the 
water,  but  touch  it  with  the  big  toe.  The 
Senator  has  touched  the  water  with  the 
bi3  toe.  I  hope  we  will  not  wipe  it  off,  but 
will  let  a  little  water  stay  on  the  end 
of  the  big  toe  of  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area.  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  have  gained 
a  modest  amount  of  funds  as  a  result  of 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  I  come 
from  a  State  of  10.700,000  people,  and 
I  should  like  to  report  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  just  been  notified  by  the  financial 
clerk  of  the  Senate  that  as  of  August  1, 
I  must  cut  my  payroll  by  $2,000.  It  is 
impossible  to  cut  my  payroll  by  $2,000, 
when  I  have  not  seen  my  own  paycheck 
since  I  began  my  service  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  put  it  into  a  special  fund  which 
is  used  for  salaries,  and  which  has  been 
supplemented  in  the  last  6  months  by 
other  personal  funds  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  office  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities I  am  dutybound  to  uphold. 

The  mail  in  our  office  has  rim  upward 
of  2.500  letters  a  day.  Unless  I  am  to 
start  a  campaign  to  have  people  write  to 
their  Representative,  rather  than  to  their 
Senator,  I  shall  have  to  somehow  main- 
tain a  staff  to  answer  those  letters;  be- 
cause every  letter  comes  from  a  citizen 
in  my  State  who  is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters in  which  his  Senator  should  become 
involved,  and  the  writer  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  the  Senate  or 
of  my  position  with  respect  to  those 
matters. 

Also,  as  a  freshman  Senator  from  tha 
State  of  Illinois.  I  have  been  assigned  by 
the  Senate  to  some  13  committees  or 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  not  able  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  me,  simply 
because  we  do  not  have  adequate  staff  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Subconunittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  would  like  to  do  many  things 
for  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  our 
present  legislation  should  be  researched 
and  looked  into,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
take  the  initiative,  simply  because  the 
legislative  assistance  provided  In  my 
oflSce — even  though  It  is  strongly  sup- 
plemented by  additional  funds — is  in- 
•dequate  to  do  the  job. 

I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
possible  Investment  of  funds  would  be 
to  give  the  Senators  an  additional  legis- 
lative assistant,  to  provide  the  kind  of 
staff  that  is  required  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  initiating  such  an  amendment, 
which  Is  not  particularly  popular  with 
constituents  unless  they  understand  that 
a  modest  Investment  at  this  level  can  In 
the  end  result  In  a  Senator,  who  Is  deal- 
ing with  multlbilllon-dollar  problems, 
doing  a  much  better  and  a  more  consci- 
entious Job  than  he  could  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gretfully rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  forgo 
what  was  accomplished  after  7  weeks 


of  debate  by  the  Senate  on  a  congres- 
sional reorganization  reform  bill,  and 
after  dozens  of  rollcall  votes  and  amend- 
ments on  various  items  where  the  Sen- 
ate worked  its  will  in  an  effort  to  provide 
for  better  reorganization  of  our  body. 
There  were  many  things  which  Senators 
did  not  particularly  like  but  which  they 
felt  were  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  reform  and  reorganize  ourselves  into 
an  efficient  body. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
was  the  unanimous  recommendation  by 
the  bipartisan  committee  of  12  mem- 
bers who  studied  this  matter  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  for  the  employment  of  a  legisla- 
tive assistant. 

Let  us  get  the  language  correct.  This 
is  provision  for  a  legislative  assistant. 
There  was  to  have  been  provision  for  a 
legislative  assistant  who  would  be  able  to 
help  us  in  that  job  which  we  are  sent 
here  to  do,  which  is  to  consider  all  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  passage  of 
legislation — what  the  legislation  is  about, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
desirability,  and  the  reasons  for  its  pas- 
sage. However,  through  either  an  acci- 
dent or  a  mistake  in  spelling  the  Tydings 
amendment  has  language  that  changes 
the  legislative  "assistant"  that  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  endorsed  to 
legislative  "assistance,"  which  takes 
away  the  skilled,  able,  competent  expert 
that  was  required  to  be  hired  for  this 
specific  Job  after  long  discussion  and 
consideration  by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate.  The  change  has  been  to  legisla- 
tive assistance  which  would  permit  the 
employment  of  whatever  clerical  help  we 
want  instead  of  a  legislative  assistant. 

We  could  have  a  very  high  level  man, 
as  would  be  needed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  is  a  Senator  of  ability 
and  imderstanding,  to  substitute  for  us 
in  committee  hearings,  listen  to  testi- 
mony, and  be  able  to  brief  us  about  a 
situation  where  we  might  have  three 
other  committee  meetings  to  attend  that 
day — someone  who  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vise us  on  the  aspects  of  the  legislation 
and  the  effect  of  weeks  or  months  of 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation. 

Instead,  we  are  asked  to  tear  out  the 
requirement  which  the  Senate  voted  for, 
which  was  the  specific  provision  for  a 
legislative  assistant,  and  go  to  a  program 
of  hiring  a  lot  of  clerks,  tsrplsts,  secre- 
taries, robot  operators  and  addresso- 
graph  operators.  We  would  be  tearing  up 
a  major  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  course.  It  can  be 
said  that  Senators  will  not  do  that.  They 
have  been  able  to  hire  this  man  by  for- 
going up  to  about  $23,000  all  along,  and 
they  may  hire  a  group  of  stenographers, 
or  they  could  hire  a  legislative  assistant. 
However,  they  have  not  done  It.  The  fact 
remains  that  during  the  7  weeks  that 
we  spent  In  debating  the  bill — and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  also  re- 
iterated this — Senators  wanted  to  be  free 
of  the  obnoxious  thing  that  people  who 
have  studied  political  science  know  to  be 
a  fact:  We  need  an  expert  assistant;  not 
a  large  number  of  people. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  reason  why  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  have  the  exact  language  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  It  would  be 
legislating  on  a  regulation,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  has  the  right,  under  Senate  ap- 
propriation procedures,  if  he  wishes,  to 
hire  these  people  as  clerks,  which  we  did 
not  anticipate  when  we  passed  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  But  if  the 
Senator  wanted  to  hire  a  batch  of  clerks 
and  say  that  they  are  legislative  assist- 
ants, the  Senator  has  the  authority,  I 
believe,  under  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  to  do  it,  or  he  may  do  it  right 
and  hire  a  legislative  assistant.  I  think 
that  we  would  be  tearing  up  the  main 
thing  that  we  hoped  to  bring  about:  A 
package  that  was  seriously  studied  for 
over  a  year  by  a  joint  cojnmittee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  f^^ome  7  weeks 
and  which  Senators  understood  when 
they  voted.  There  was  tacit  agreement  to 
abide  by  the  joint  legislative  activity 
and  to  take  our  bill  up,  when  action  is 
completed  in  the  House,  and  put  it  into 
conference  and  accept  the  amendments 
we  thought  good  and  reject  those  which 
we  thought  bad. 

Now,  the  Senator  is  in  a  hurry  and  I 
do  not  blame  him.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  a  very  able  and  competent 
Senator.  He  lives  a  bus  ride  from  a  ma- 
jor group  of  his  constituents.  He  must 
have  a  very  busy  office.  I  know  he  does 
because  he  has  an  Important  position 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
other  committees.  However,  to  rush  into 
this  new  proposition  and  hire  so  many 
stenographers  and  clerks 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  spoke  for  near- 
ly an  hour  and  I  enjoyed  hearing  him 
and  did  not  interrupt  him.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  in  a  moment. 

We  are  now  asked  on  an  appropriation 
bill  to  chuck  this  measure  because  we 
want  our  Christmas  presents  in  July. 
We  are  to  take  this  action  on  the  basis 
that  somebody  wrote  In  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  that  the  bill  does  not 
have  a  chance  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. None  of  the  Congressmen,  the 
majority  leaders,  or  the  leaders  over  there 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Legislative  Reorganization 
have  been  quoted  as  being  responsible 
for  this  story  or  the  belief  that  this  bill 
is  dead  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  information  from  members  of  the 
joint  committee  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  that  they 
are  going  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  big  ruckus  that  is  going  on  is 
whether  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  establishment  of 
House  rules.  The  joint  committtee,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate  on  a  pro 
forma  basis  in  Uie  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, wrote  new  House  rules  governing 
committee  procedures.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing that  Representative  Bolling 
of  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  has  written  a  bill  which  has 
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the  consensus  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
Is  a  powerful  body  and  does  not  like  to 
lose  jurisdiction.  They  have  rewritten 
many  of  the  prevailing  House  niles  on 
procedure.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  lUcelihood  that  this  will  be 
supported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Reorganization 
Act  and,  having  completed  that,  there 
are  very  few  points  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bills. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  rush 
into  this  simply  because  a  few  of  us — 
and  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  his  need  for  additional  as- 
sistance; I  have  the  same  pressure  as 
other  Senators — have  a  need  for  more 
clerical  assistance.  If  the  need  is  for 
clerical  assistance,  why  not  propose  leg- 
islation providing  the  clerical  assistance 
which  is  needed  and  save  the  big  and  im- 
portant matter  of  having  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  caliber  as  a  legislative  assist- 
ant, and  not  bring  in  an  open-door  in- 
vitation with  much  in  the  statement 
that  it  does  not  really  meet  the  require- 
ments or  the  payroll,  as  they  would 
wish. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  legislative 
duties  require  some  degree  of  expertise, 
and  there  is  required  someone  who  can 
act  at  times  when  we  cannot  be  present 
in  three  or  four  comnvittee  hearings  at 
the  same  time  when  there  may  be  such 
an  important  task  as  marking  up  a  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  the  reorganization  bill  does  pass 
and  the  conferees  can  agree  on  a  reorga- 
nization bill,  that  my  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  be,  in  effect  only  1  year, 
and  thereafter  the  Senator  would  have 
the  language  he  wants? 

I  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
If  we  get  the  reorganization  bill,  fine.  We 
supported  it.  It  was  July  22  last  year 
when  it  was  decided  to  wait.  We  passed 
a  supplemental  last  fall  and  this  spring. 
We  waited.  It  is  now  July.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  how  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate  would  affect 
in  one  iota  the  action  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  or  the  House  Members.  They 
already  have  their  legislative  assistants. 
How  would  adoption  of  the  amendment 
imperil  in  one  ioita  what  happens  to 
the  reorganization  bilP 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  sat,  as 
I  did  for  7  to  8  weeks  and  listened  to  the 
various  attacks  on  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  Many  things  in  it  were 
not  popular.  Including  the  registration 
of  lobbyists.  There  were  many  other 
things  wliich  were  hard  medicine  to  take. 
I  am  saying  that  if  we  take  out  this  one 
item  which  will  so  strongly  benefit  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  the  work  they  need 
to  do.  we  are  going  to  find  precious  little 
pressure  to  get  through  a  Reorganization 
Act  at  all. 

I.  as  a  working  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, refuse  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  saying  that  there  is  any  reasonable 
chance  that  we  will  perfect  a  Reorgani- 
zation Act  if  this  matter  Is  stricken  from 
the  bill  requiring  the  legislative  assistant 
to  be  a  man  of  some  competence  and 
some    expertise,    and    turn    loose    this 


$23,400  salary  which  can  be  spread 
around,  among  messenger  boys,  letter 
folders,  stenotypists,  and  others  of  that 
kind. 

I  hope  we  could  have — as  we  did  man- 
age to  get  in  the  first  Reorganization 
Act — these  administrative  assistants  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Most  of  us  find 
that  we  would  be  lost  without  the  able 
and  specific  assistance  we  get  from  them. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleagrue.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  completely  agree  with  the 
expressions  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  think 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
do  what  he  has  suggested— that  is,  re- 
duce the  strength  behind  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
duce the  eagerness  of  Senators  to  get  a 
reorganization  bill  passed  by  Congress. 
The  particular  item  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing was  one  of  the  favorite  items  of 
many  Senators,  and  one  which  many 
Senators  felt  they  most  needed.  I  realize 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  who  was  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  the  bipartisan  committee 
which  worked  out  this  reorganization 
bill,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
7  weeks  before  they  could  get  a  bill 
passed,  and  until  they  had  disposed  of 
.some  75  amendments. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  re- 
duce the  chance  of  their  efforts  becoming 
effective.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we 
would  do,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
Senate,  if  we  adopted  this  amendment. 
We  know  that  the  bill  will  be  materially 
changed  in  the  House  But,  aside  from 
that,  and  more  important  right  now,  is 
the  effect  of  adopting  such  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  participate.  I  listened  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  MondaleI  a  short  time  ago  say  that 
he  did  not  think  the  reorganization  bill 
was  going  to  pass  in  the  House,  that  he 
wanted  this  measure  badly,  and  there- 
fore he  was  supporting  the  amendment. 
If  he  thinks  that,  what  are  we  going  to 
expect  to  be  told  by  those  in  the  House — 
and  there  are  a  good  many  there,  and 
they  are  in  high  places  there — who  op- 
pose the  bill? 

I  think  it  will  materially  reduce  the 
chance  of  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  reorganization  bill  by  the  House. 

I  agree  so  completely  with  my  good 
friend  that  I  must  say  this,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  can.  in  Justice 
to  its  fine  Members  who  worked  out 
the  reorganization  bill,  take  this  action 
against  their  advice,  and  against  their 
knowledge  of  how  this  would  affect  the 
whole  picture. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  able  com- 
mittee worked  more  than  a  year  on 
bringing  out  this  reorganization  bill  with 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  worked 
with  them 


I  remember  clearly  that  we  debated 
the  measure  for  7  weeks.  I  marveled  at 
tlie  patience  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  labored  so  long  on  getting  some- 
thing done  here  in  the  Senate. 

If  we  start  to  whittle  away  on  it  now. 
taking  the  things  which  we  most  ar- 
dently desire,  we  could  take  everything 
that  applies  solely  to  the  Senate  in  just 
that  way. 

Would  we  not  materially  reduce  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  support  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
materially  Increase  the  optimism  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  beat  it  and  would 
feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  beat  it 
there? 

I  think  we  will  do  a  great  disservice  to 
our  own  committee  and  to  the  Senate 
itself,  which  has  adopted  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  by  a  very  heavy  vote,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
desired  reforms  so  far  as  the  Senate 
Is  concerned  In  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  insist  stoutly  upon  his 
position. 

I  shall  certainly  support  him  strongly. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  it  means 
a  great  deal.  Tlie  measurement  of  his 
wisdom  on  this  point  is  even  more  im- 
portant. 

I  agree  very  much  that  we  will  be 
sending  out  a  signal,  loud  and  clear, 
that  the  Senate  has  abandoned  all  hope 
of  reorganizing  Congress,  that  it  has 
taken  to  the  lifeboats,  that  we  will  all 
row  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  to  have 
a  few  messenger  boys,  clerks,  letter 
mailers,  or  stamp  llckers.  In  the  office 
instead  of  a  well-qualified,  able,  and 
competent  legislative  assistant  to  be  our 
alter  ego  to  attend  committee  meetings 
when  it  is  impossible  for  Senators  to  do 
so. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  wait  a  little 
while  before  It  surrenders,  before  it 
throws  in  the  sponge.  The  Senate  Is  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world— 
and  the  House  is  the  next  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world.  It  has  the 
competence  or  should  have  the  com- 
petence without  panicking  to  then  re- 
organize itself  and  bring  about  an  Im- 
provement in  the  way  it  handles  its  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate. 

The  effort  today  to  scuttle  the  bill 
and  get  out  what  we  can  and  junk  the 
rest  will  not  be  a  credit  to  the  Senate  or 
to  Members  who.  I  feel,  do  not  under- 
stand the  implications  that  action  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  would  bring 
about  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  follow 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  who  are 
students  of  government  and  political 
science,  or  even  those  who  understand 
the  normal  economy  of  congressional  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   MONDALE.   I   thank  my   distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
believe   the   Senator  will   recall   that  I 


was  one  of  those  who  supported  him 
throughout  the  fight  for  congressional 
reform. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  was 
vei-y  effective,  too. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  very  much  believe 
that  my  colleague  performed  a  magnif- 
icent role  and  continues  to  do  so  in 
seeking  reform  in  Congress.  I  applaud 
him  for  it. 

What  I  find  difficult  to  understand  is 
why  adoption  of  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment would,  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
form Act,  now  bottled  up  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Congres- 
sional Reform  Act.  It  can  do  it  again. 
Our  problem  is  that  this  is  the  best  op- 
portimity  to  add  that  legislative  assist- 
ant. If  the  Congressional  Reform  Act  is 
not  passed,  we  will  still  have  the  neces- 
sary and  substantial  assistants  that  we 
so  desperately  need  to  perform  our 
responsibilities. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the 
adoption  of  the  Tydings  amendment  in 
any  way  would  reduce  the  chance  of 
adoption  of  the  Congressional  Reform 
Act. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  problem 
Is  in  the  House.  The  House  has  already 
added  assistants  for  its  Members  in  a 
previous  Congress.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  matter  has  any 
bearing. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  why? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Senator 
must  know  because  he  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  the  7  to  8  long  weeks  we  were 
trying  to  pass  the  Reorganization  Act. 
He  knows  the  differing  opinions  of  Sena- 
tors. He  knows  the  great  number  of 
amendments  which  ranged  from  rule 
XXII  to  lobbying  registration,  and  many 
other  items.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  the  bill  that  directly  assisted 
the  Senator  to  carry  forward  his  work. 
Every  Senator  knows  this.  The  Senate 
was  united  on  this  one  thing. 

Strip  this  away  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and,  in  effect,  I  might  say,  we 
wUl  be  serving  the  ice  cream  and  no  one 
is  going  to  eat  the  spinach.  This  is  about 
the  situation  we  are  in. 

I  can  tell  Senators,  based  on  experi- 
ence I  have  had  in  this  Chamber,  that  the 
Reorganization  Act  will  be  just  as  dead 
as  a  doornail  if  this  provision  comes  out 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  see  it 
come  out  if  I  can  in  any  way  persuade 
the  Senate  that  that  is  the  situation. 

If  I  w^ere  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
I  saw  the  Senate  reach  in  and  grab  this 
$23,400  and  turn  it  over  to  stenographers, 
Instead  of  the  experts  we  need,  I  would 
say  the  bill  is  dead.  "Why  bother  us  about 
broadcasting?  Why  bother  us  about  open 
sessions  of  Appropriations  Committees? 
Why  bother  us  with  all  of  that?  Dump 
it,  and  we  are  through,  because  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  done  it." 

This  is  the  choice  we  have  to  make. 
Are  we  so  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  necessary  added  help,  the  way  the 
Senate  has  provided,  by  changing  a  fund 
restricted  to  legislative  assistants,  a  man 
or  perhaps  a  woman  who  would  be  able 
to  help  a  Senator  in  the  legislative  job  he 
needs,  to  money  for  answering  the  mall 
or  doing  the  necessary  tasks  that  natu- 


rally fall  on  a  Senator's  office?  We  have 
a  choice  to  make.  We  are  at  a  crossroads. 
If  we  choose  to  have  this  extra  amount 
for  a  stenographer  or  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional legislative  expert  or  two — ^maybe 
some  will  do  that — we  should  consider 
the  Reorganization  Act  dead. 

It  took  20  years  after  the  first  one 
in  order  to  get  started  with  another  one. 
It  is  not  all  I  hoped  for,  but  it  does  do 
some  good.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  will  be  able  to  find  anyone  else  to 
take  that  job  on  and  do  all  the  work, 
listen  to  testimony,  listen  to  people  who 
say  how  this  "shop"  should  be  run,  have 
a  bill  passed,  and  then  see  it  not  enacted 
because  we  are  too  eager  to  take  our 
share  of  the  benefits  of  it,  before  the 
House  can  act  In  what  must  be  a  joint 
action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill;  but  would  he  not  agree  that,  in 
the  event  the  Senate  desired  to  do  this 
in  the  latter  days  of  this  session,  it 
would  be  fully  possible  to  do  it,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  first  supplemental  bill 
that  came  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that,  if  it  were  desired  to  do  what 
is  proposed  here,  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  It  in  the  first  supplemental  bill  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  session,  when  that  bill 
came  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  supplemental  bill 
would  be  subject  to  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  help  as  much  as  the 
legislative  appropriation  biU  would  be. 
It  certainly  would  be  as  open  to  such  an 
amendment  at  that  time,  when  the 
House  had  had  more  chance  to  work  its 
will.  The  House  has  to  work  its  will.  It 
was  not  nearly  as  slow  as  the  Senate  was 
place, 
in  getting  the  bill  passed  in  the  first 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ments the  Senator  uses  in  reference  to 
the  reorganization  bill,  and  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  It  was  not  a  biU  that 
was  a  very  popular  bill.  A  number  of 
weeks  were  used  in  debating  it  on  the 
floor,  and  it  consumed  much  time. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  had  a  dif- 
ferent approach  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  assistsmts  than  the  one 
which  the  committee  adopted.  I  realized 
the  futility  of  trying  to  change  the  bill, 
and  finally  voted  for  the  method  which 
the  committee  itself  brought  out.  But  I 
say  this,  and  I  say  it  particularly  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 
Here  is  a  legislative  appropriation  bill 
before  us.  We  have  a  new  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  who  his  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  a  long  time.  This 
is  his  first  year  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  imderstand  there  was  not  a 
word  of  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  this  item.  I  have  not  read  all  of  the 
hearings,  but  I  understand  there  was  not 
a  word  of  testimony  on  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  I  am  correct  in  that  statement. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Now  we  ask  a  man  who 
has  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of 
chairmaning  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  this  appropriation  bill  and 
brought  it  to  the  fioor,  without  any  hear- 
ings on  that  item,  without  any  back- 
ground on  it,  without  any  testimony  on 
it  with  respect  to  the  specific  needs,  only 
generalities,  to  take  this  amendment  on 
the  floor  and  say  we  shall  provide  $23,400, 
or  whatever  the  exact  amount  is. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  the  Senate  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
mittees do  their  work.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  California,  I 
think  have  a  right  to  consider  the  items 
with  relation  to  this  bill  which  properly 
come  before  them  in  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  might  do  en  a 
later  bill  if  it  came  before  us — on  a  sup- 
plemental bill,  for  example — but  I  would 
think  at  this  time,  considering  how  much 
is  at  stake  for  the  Reorganization  Act, 
considering  that  many  of  us  do  want  the 
opportunity  to  get  some  legislative  as- 
sistants that  we  do  not  have,  particu- 
larly in  the  skilled  fields,  and  the  sci- 
entific fields,  for  example,  it  would  be 
very,  very  unwise  to  endanger  the  move- 
ment or  passage  of  that  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  listen  to  testimony  on 
this  matter  when  it  came  before  the 
committee  later.  A  supplemental  bill  will 
come  before  us  sometime  before  we  ad- 
journ. If  the  situation  in  the  House  were 
still  in  abeyance  and  stalemated — which 
we  hope  it  will  not  be — then  Members  of 
the  Senate  could  come  before  the  sub- 
committee which  is  chairmaned  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  Everybody  knows  he  is  a  fair 
man  and  an  openminded  man.  Then 
perhaps  we  could  lay  a  foundation  for 
this  item,  rather  than  just  debate  It  in 
remarks  made  on  the  floor,  because  I 
think  justifications  for  this  additional 
amount  should  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

But,  more  than  that,  I  go  back  to  one 
thing  which  I  am  afraid  the  Senate  is 
getting  away  from  in  some  things;  and 
that  is  that  the  Senate  cannot  function 
unless  it  functions  through  its  commit- 
tees. If  the  committees  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  testimony,  the  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine,  then  the 
record  is  not  going  to  reflect  accurately 
the  situation  the  committee  is  trying  to 
establish,  and  in  effect  we  would  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  committee. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment,  not  precluding  its  con- 
sideration later  in  this  session. 

I  am  heavily  swayed  by  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  from  Oklahoma 
with  respect  to  the  arguments  about  the 
reorganization  bill,  which  we  will  hope  to 
see  over  here,  and  I  think  the  tangible 
help  from  it  will  be  very  great. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
very  kind  remarks.  I  agree  thoroughly 
that  there  will  be  other  opportunities, 
more  appropriate  at  least,  when  the 
House  has  had  a  greater  amount  of  time 
to  consider  the  bill.  I  know  the  position 
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of  the  House  is  a  very  sensitive  one.  one 
that  could  be  highly  influenced  by  any 
action  we  would  take  here  today,  to  In- 
dicate, at  least  to  it.  that  we  were  aban- 
doning the  Idea  and  gutting  the  Re- 
organization Act 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Having  listened 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  having  listened  to  the  entire  debate 
on  this  amendment.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  think  he  has  made  a 
very  valid  and  very  strons  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
particularly  at  this  time  I  note  that 
while  the  statement  is  made  that  this 
amendment  would  allow  each  Senator 
to  hire  one  additional  employee  at  a 
salary  of  $23,400  a  year,  a  super-clerk 
of  some  kind,  in  fact  the  $23,400  is  merely 
an  addition  to  each  Senator's  sUfT  allow- 
ance. A  Senator,  if  he  could  find  a  person 
who  was  worth  $23,400,  could  hire  him 
and  pay  him  that  Or.  he  could  use  the 
funds  in  any  manner  that  he  saw  fit — 
to  hire  secretaries,  messengers,  and  typ- 
ists, or  spread  it  around  among  his  pres- 
ent employees 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  If  it  is  adopted.  I  assure  my 
colleafiyjes  and  citizens  of  Ohio  that  this 
potential  loss  to  taxpayers  will  be  de- 
creased by  at  least  the  $23,400  which 
would  be  allotted  to  me  Ver>-  definitely. 
I  shall  not  add  to  my  senatorial  staff  the 
additional  employee  provided  at  a  salary 
of  $23,400  per  annum  if  this  amendment 
Is  adopted.  I  do  not  need  to  add  this  high 
salaried  person  to  my  office  staff. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  trivial  mat- 
ter. It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coiintry  an  additional  $2,340,000  a  year. 
In  addition  to  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  knows,  there  would  be  addi- 
tional costly  fringe  benefits. 

It  happens  that  I  represent  one  of  the 
more  populous  States  of  the  Union 
Ohio  has  a  population  of  10  million  My 
view  on  this  issue  is  just  the  opposite  of 
that  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarbor- 
ougbI,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy).  I  observe  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
Is  listed  as  having  a  larger  population 
than  the  State  of  Texas,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  300.000  less  than  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  The  fact  is  that  my 
State  of  Ohio  today  has  a  population  of 
approximately  10.500.000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue for  a  moment;  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  asked 
that  expenditures  for  all  nonessential 
activities  and  programs  be  curtailed  to 
help  ease  the  budgetary  strain,  becau.se 
of  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  that  Is  caus- 
ing $2.5  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  to  be 
blown  up  In  smoke  every  month.  Budget 
requests  from  every  Federal  agency  are 


being  carefully  scrutinized  for  areas  In 
which  they  should  be  cut  The  Congress 
has  been  a.sked  to  levy  Increased  Income 
taxes  on  individual  citizens  and  on  cor- 
porations There  are  reports  that  this  In- 
crease may  even  be  more  burdensome 
than  the  previously  stated  proposal  of  a 
6-percent  surtax  on  all  Individuals  and 
corporations  I  agree  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  it  seenis  un- 
conscionable at  this  time,  and  it  is  pre- 
mature, for  us  to  vote  ourselves  an 
additional  S2  5  million  a  year  for  .staff 
allowances 

If  some  Senators  feel  that,  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  duties  proixrly.  they  require 
additi'inal  staff  help.  I  regret  that  .situa- 
tion .  because  we  all  want  to  be  good  pub- 
lic servants  I  voted  for  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill  last  March,  although 
I  really  had  some  reservations  about  this 
particular  authorization  But  I  voted  for 
it.  and  I  state  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  im  prepared  to  do  so 
again 

But  it  is  my  view  that  our  present  al- 
lowances for  hiring  staffs  is  entirely  ade- 
quate and  we  should  work  a  little  harder 
and  I  think  we  can  get  by.  in  this  grim 
era  when  American  individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  being  vei-y  heavily  taxed  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenditures  due 
to  our  involvem-mt  m  an  ugly  civil  war 
in  Vietnam,  more  than  500.000  young 
Americans  have  made  an  American 
ground  and  air  war  at  a  cost  of  many 
priceless  American  lives 

Mr  President.  I  voted  for  the  legisla- 
tive reorganization  bill  last  March,  al- 
though I  had  reservations  regarding  the 
authorization  which  it  contains  for  ad- 
ditional clerk-hire  allowance  for  Sena- 
tors. However.  I  felt  that  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  meritorious  legislative  proposal 
and  believed  that  this  unnecessary  pro- 
vision could  be  nullified  in  the  proper  ap- 
propriation bill  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  yet  acted  on  the  legis- 
lative reorganization  bill  Now  we  find 
a  premature  attempt  to  put  one  of  its 
least  meritorious  provisions  into  effect. 
Mr  President,  it  is  the  view  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  that  present  al- 
lowances for  hiring  of  senatorial  staffs  is 
entirely  adequate.  I  find  that  the  allow- 
ance provided  for  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  and  from  States  with  similar  popu- 
lations to  be  more  than  adequate.  The 
fact  is  that  I  personally  have  never  used 
the  entire  amount  authorized  to  me.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1932  as  Congressman-at-large 
from  Ohio,  Senators  of  the  United  States 
were  allotted  staff  allowances  which  per- 
mitted the  employment  of  four  or  five 
employees  Times  have  changed,  and  the 
demands  on  Members  of  Congress  have 
grown  immensely  since  that  time.  Today 
a  Senator  requires  many  more  employees 
in  order  to  fulfill  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, but  in  my  Judgment  our  present 
clerk-hire  allowance  is  adequate — in  fact 
liberal.  This  amendment  calls  for  an  un- 
nece.ssary  ependiture  of  a  huge  sum  of 
money. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  enable  Senators  to  hire  an  ad- 
ditional assistant  at  a  .salary  of  $23,400  a 


year.  The  fact  is  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  would  limit  these 
additional  funds  for  that  purpose.  For 
Instance,  the  additional  $23,400  clerk- 
hire  allowance  could  be  used  to  hire  more 
secretaries  or  any  other  staff  Increase 
desired  by  a  Senator. 

Under  existing  rules,  each  Senator  is 
entitled  to  employ  four  people  at  a  salary 
in  e.xcoss  of  $18,000  a  year;  one  at  not 
more  than  $18,180;  one  at  not  more  than 
$23,320:  one  at  not  more  than  $23,400; 
and  one  at  not  more  than  $24,480.  There 
IS  no  limit  on  the  number  of  employees 
that  a  Senator  may  hire  at  salaries  below 
$18,180  a  year,  as  long  as  his  total  allot- 
ment is  not  exceeded  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve these  hmitations  are  fair  and  ade- 
quate I  do  not  believe  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  Senator  of  the 
I'nlted  States  have  Increased  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  to  an  extent  warranting  an 
additional  employee  at  a  salary  in  excess 
of  $23,000  a  year,  or  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers"  money  for  that  purpose. 

Furthermore,  should  this  amendment 
be  adopted,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  other  body  will  surely  adopt 
similar  legislation,  thereby  greatly  In- 
creasing the  loss  to  taxpayers.  I  was  gird 
to  note  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  were  be- 
low the  budgetary  estimate.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Congress  should  set  an  example 
for  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  follow.  To  vote  ourselves  addi- 
tional taxpayers'  money  for  hiring  em- 
ployees for  our  senatorial  offices  would, 
in  my  estimation,  be  an  unneeded  and 
unconscionable  action  at  this  grave  pe- 
riod with  our  national  budget  greatly  un- 
balanced I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

I  should  like  to  support  my  personal 
friend,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  offers  this  amendment,  and 
who  spoke  so  glowingly  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  views  of  my  neighbor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  whose 
problems,  it  seems  to  me.  must  be  similar 
to  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be- 
cause our  populations  are  just  about  the 
same  But  I  will  not  take  second  place 
to  him  regarding  the  workload  placed 
upon  me  and  concerning  the  volume  of 
correspondence  received  by  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  most  letter-writting  con- 
stituency of  any  Senator.  I  try  to  answer 
their  letters,  and  I  try  to  do  my  job.  I 
think  we  should  exerci.se  a  little  patience, 
.stand  with  our  committee  in  voting  dr  n 
this  amendment,  and  patiently  follow 
the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  this  matter 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  appreciate  the 
argument  that  he  has  made. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  endorsement,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Yes,  indeed,  but 
do  not  tell  me  Texas  Is  growing  faster 
than  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  forced  to  overcome  the  Texan's  nat- 
ural reticence  and  rise  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  popu- 


lation of  Ohio  exceeds  that  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  I  will  admit  that  it  was  greater 
7  years  ago,  but  that  no  longer  happens 
to  be  the  fact,  and  our  population  is  now 
700.000  greater  than  that  of  Ohio.  The 
State  of  Texas  is  proud  of  that  fact,  but 
It  adds  to  the  woes  of  a  Senator  trying 
to  serve  10^4  million  people,  and  to  ren- 
di  r  that  service  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
sf  t  up  many  years  ago.  before  the  present 
rapid  and  easy  communications  and  the 
present  high  literacy  rate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  most  letter- 
writing  people  on  earth.  Americans  re- 
ceive 80  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year — 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, both  slave  and  free.  The  problems 
of  Congress  have  grown  immeasurably; 
and  to  try  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  people  on  the  present  modest 
budget  is  virtually  Impossible. 

Even  before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  for- 
mer Senator  Lehman  of  New  York  dili- 
gently tried  to  answer  every  letter  he 
received.  Being  a  wealthy  man.  h*»  was 
able  to  hire  enough  staff  to  do  the  job. 
The  amount  of  the  payroll  that  he  paid 
out  of  his  own  pocket  was  larger  than 
the  amount  supplied  by  the  Government. 

That  is  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  has  told  us 
about.  He  has  said  that  he  used  his 
salary  to  hire  people.  However  If  one  Is 
not  able  to  do  that,  he  has  an  Impossible 
situation. 

This  relates  only  to  Senate  staff  and 
not  to  the  House  staff. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  speak  only  to  claim  for  my  State 
what  the  people  deserve  since  they  are 
fourth  In  population  among  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  passed  not  only 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  population  but  also 
Illinois.  Because  of  the  larger  population, 
the  problems  are  greater  and  we  need 
more  help  to  do  the  job  that  the  people 
sent  us  here  to  do. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute between  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  and  me. 
I  am  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having 
my  office  located  right  next  to  the  oflBce 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  know  that  7  years  ago  Ohio,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  at  that  time,  had  a 
population  of  approximately  9,700,000, 
and  I  believe  that  at  that  time  the  State 
of  Texas  had  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 9.500.000, 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  today  the 
State  of  Texas  has  500,000  more  citizens 
than  does  the  State  of  Ohio,  However,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Texas  citizens  write  more  letters  than  do 
the  citizens  of  my  State. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  each  other 
well,  and  I  know  what  a  busy  oflBce  he 
maintains.  I  see  the  lights  In  his  office  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  frequently  on 
Sundays.  I  see  the  crowds  of  people  that 
come  to  see  him. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  Ohio  is  only 
1  hour  distant  from  Washington  by  jet 
plane.  I  am  glad  to  have  constituents 
come  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
views  and  their  advice.  Many  of  them  do. 

I  suspect  that,  while  the  population  of 
the  State  of  Texas  has  grown  in  the  last 


several  years  to  the  point  where  it  ex- 
ceeds the  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  suspect  that  we  each  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  callers 
from  our  respective  States. 

I  know  that  we  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  handling  these  affairs.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator feels  it  necessary  that  this  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to.  However,  I  cannot 
concur  in  that  view. 

I  feel  that  we  should  wait  imtil  the 
reorganization  bill  has  been  enacted  in- 
stead of  now  giving  every  Senator, 
whether  he  really  needs  it  or  not,  an 
additional  $23,400  for  clerk  hire  that 
he  can  spend  in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  and 
thus,  in  this  critical  and  grim  period, 
add  approximately  $2,340,000  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  taxpayers. 

I  will  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator is  more  in  favor  of  congressional 
reorganization  than  1. 1  testified  at  great 
length  before  the  Monroney-Madden 
committee. 

I  supported  a  far  more  strenuous  re- 
organization bill  than  the  joint  commit- 
tee came  out  with.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
on  the  floor.  If  the  measure  comes  back 
from  conference  in  any  kind  of  reasona- 
ble form,  I  will  vote  for  it. 

The  arguments  made  against  the 
Tydings  amendment  make  no  sense  at 
all. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senators  from 
Florida,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  other 
States. 

I  cannot  see  that  this  proposal  would 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  the 
passage  or  nonpassage  of  the  reorga- 
nization bill  in  the  House. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  is  in  durance 
vile  in  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee,  and 
apt  to  stay  there  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  senior  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  do  not  want  the  bill 
to  be  passed. 

Why  should  we  let  the  House  prevent 
us  from  having  a  legislative  assistant, 
which  most  of  us  badly  need? 

I  could  not  follow  the  argiunent  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  was 
not  any  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Of  course  there  was 
no  testimony  given,  and  why  should 
there  have  been?  We  had  7  weeks  of  de- 
bate on  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  joint  committee  worked  long  and 
faithfully  to  create  the  bill  in  which  the 
provision  for  a  legislative  assistant  is  a 
relatively  minor  but  nevertheless  a  most 
useful  part. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  this  action 
which  I  hope  we  will  take  in  supporting 
the  Tydings  amendment  will  influence 
the  vote  of  a  single  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Together  with  some  30-odd  additional 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ara.  up  for  re- 
election next  year.  I  desperately  need 
the  additional  money  to  put  my  staff  to 
work  on  the  legitimate  legislative  Issues 
which  will  be  called  into  controversy  in 
Pennsylvania  next  year. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  spend  every  nickel  of  this 
money  for  an  additional  legislative  as- 
sistant, whom  I  need  very  badly. 


It  is  said  that  we  could  spend  this 
money  for  clerk  hire  instead  of  a  legis- 
lative assistant,  and  that  is  true.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  true  that  we  could  do  the 
same  thing  under  the  other  measure. 
So  it  makes  no  sense  to  vote  against  the 
Tydings  amendment  and  wait  for  the 
reorganization  bill,  when  we  can  do  the 
same  identical  thing  under  the  legisla- 
tive reorganization  bill  by  a  device  so 
transparent  that  I  think  every  Senator 
is  aware  of  it. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Tydings 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to,  because  to 
me  it  is  a  most  Important  matter  to  get 
additional  legislative  help  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  need  it  badly,  and  I 
need  it  desperately. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  how  anyone  will 
find  it  possible — and  certainly  not  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania — to  spend  In 
that  way  the  $23,400  that  is  specifically 
authorized.  The  section  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  so  specifies — 
that  it  may  not  be  spent  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  a  legislative  assistant. 
It  does  not  say  "assistance." 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  with- 
out violating  the  law,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Senators  are  Inclined  to  violate  the 
law  to  get  additional  clerical  hire.  But 
this  would  be  plainly  the  provision  of 
$23,400  for  any  help  that  a  Senator 
wishes  to  employ,  whether  in  his  home 
office  or  here  or  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  or  any  place  else. 

It  would  be  wide  open  under  the 
Tydings    amendment. 

On  a  rollcall  vote  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  56,  voted  down  a  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  to  strike  that  very  section  of  the 
bill,  a  part  which  would  require  this 
money  to  be  spent  specifically  and  only 
for  legislative  assistants. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  pending  bill,  resulting  from  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon,  makes  it  very  clear 
indeed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  those 
who  support  him,  to  have  the  money 
used  for  legislative  assistants. 

It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  legislate  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  did  not 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  money  was  to 
be  spent  only  for  a  legislative  assistant. 
I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  use  it  for  the  purpose  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Intends  it  to  be 
used  for. 

To  answer  the  other  question,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  full  well  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
simple  matter,  if  the  reorganization  bill 
is  passed,  to  designate  somebody  in  your 
office  as  an  additional  legislative  assist- 
ant, to  take  the  money  then  and  spend  it 
for  additional  clerk  hire.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  ignoring  the  plain  declaration  of 
law  that  requires  this  money  to  be  spent 
specifically  for  the  employment  of  a  legis- 
lative assistant.  You  can  upgrade  a  mail 
clerk  to  be  a  legislative  assistant.  But  I 
do  not  believe  many  Senators  wish  to  do 
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that.  I  have  spoken  with  dozens  of  Sena- 
tors, and  I  believe  many  of  them  want 
stricken  from  the  act  the  requirement 
that  only  a  leg;islative  assistant  "le  hired. 
I  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
would  go  Into  clerical  hire  and  not  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  i.s  designated  in 
the  Reorganization  Act.  and  for  which 
the  Senator  has  written  many  bits  of 
testimony  and  speeches  and  statements 
in  his  books  regarding  the  need  of  more 
skilled  help  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  know.s. 
there  arc  many  ways  to  skin  a  cat  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  if  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  IS  passed  and  the  extra 
legislative  assistant  is  authorized,  by 
which  a  Senator  if  he  desired— and  I 
would  not — could  convert  the  additional 
legislative  assistant  by  moving  his  pawns 
around  In  such  a  way  that  in  the  end  he 
would  get  clerk  hire,  if  that  is  what  he 
wanted,  or  a  legi.slative  assistant,  if  that 
is  what  he  wanted,  just  as  much  under 
the  original  Reorganization  Act  as  undor 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■* 

Mr,  CLARK  I  yield 

Mr.  PEARSON  The  Senator  made  ref- 
ererKC  to  the  fact  that  the  House  would 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  would  have  the  extra  leg- 
islative assistant  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  ask  u"  my  understanding  is 
correct — that  the  House  has  already 
made  provision  for  an  extra  legislative 
assistont  under  their  procedures 

Mr.  CLARK  Ir  Is  my  understanding. 
but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mar>land 
with  respect  tx)  that 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Tliat  is  correct  The 
House,  m  the  1967  f\.-;cal  year  legislative 
appropriation,  funded  a  legislative  as- 
sistant for  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  When  thai  bill  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  propo.sed  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  each  Member  of  the  Senate 

At  that  point,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  that  it  might  jeopardize  the 
adoption  of  the  reorganization  plan  by 
the  Senate,  and  he  asked  me  to  hold  off 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan  by  the  Senate 

The  Senate  passed  the  reorganization 
plan.  75  votes  to  9.  last  spring— several 
months  ago    The  congre.ssional  reorga- 
nization bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  still 
tied  up.  has  not  even  gotten  out  of  the 
House  Rules   Committee;    and   the   au- 
thorization  for  eac^    ScnatDr's   legisla- 
tive  assistant— the   Irgislative  a.s3lstant 
for  each  House  Member  was  created  a 
year  ago — cannot  go  into  effect  for  the 
Senate — despite  the  fact  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  theirs  for  a 
year — until  30  days  after  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  agrees  to  the  congres- 
sional Reorganization  .^ct.  if  ever 
Mr,  PEARSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  THURMOND   Mr    President,  if  I 
were  voting  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  I  would  vote  for 
it.  But  I  expect  to  cast  an  economy  vote 
In  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Tydings  amendment 

When  this  matter  was  brought  up  dur- 
ing  the   consideration   of   the   reorga- 


nization bill.  I  vcted  against  limiting  a 
Senator  to  this  amount  for  the  legrislative 
assistant.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  a  Sen- 
ator should  have  the  flexibility  on  that 
point  that  he  has  on  all  other  matters 
within  his  jurisdiction  In  my  opinion,  if 
it  is  wise  to  pass  the  legislative  assistant 
authorization  as  provided  in  the  reorga- 
nization bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  method  should  not  be  adopted  by 
th.e  T>dlngs  amendment. 

As  I  stated,  if  I  were  castins,'  a  vote 
on  either  of  those  Issues,  I  would  vote 
for  the  T>'dings  amendment  becau.se  it 
merely  gives  the  Senator's  office  more 
money,  and  he  can  use  ever>'  dollar,  if 
he  wishes,  f^r  a  legislative  as.sistant  I 
see  no  need  to  wait  until  a  later  date 
for  it  to  be  implemented,  if  it  Is  needed 
I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land my  position  on  this  matter,  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  allotting  this  amount  to  the  Sen- 
ator's office  because  I  think  that  is  where 
it  should  be  allotted,  and  not  pinned 
down  to  any  one  staff  assi.stant  The  next 
thing  that  will  be  requested  will  be  a 
special  appropriation  for  a  research  as- 
sistant or  a  special  appropriation  for  a 
military  as.'^istant  I  have  those  positions. 
Why  should  we  single  out  one?  They  all 
woik  on  legislation  Tliat  is  our  main 
function  here 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  are  going 
to  allow  the  legislative  assistant  appro- 
priation, the  wise  thing  to  do  Is  to  allow 
It  as  proposed  in  the  T>'dings  amend- 
ment However,  although  I  voted  for  the 
reorganization  bill.  I  con-sidt-rcd  the  bill 
as  a  whole:  but  when  that  particular 
issue  came  up  I  did  not  vote  for  it  then. 
I  did  not  think  the  Senator's  hands 
should  be  tied  on  that  issue 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  Tj-dlngs 
flme:;dment  from  an  economy  stand- 
point. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  a.sk  the 
executive  b.-anch  or  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment to  economize  when  we  are 
spending  more  The  'Vietnam  war  Is  on 
and  I  think  the  executive  branch  should 
be  required  to  tighten  Its  belt.  If  that 
is  the  case  I  think  the  leeislatlve  branch 
could  tighten  Its  belt  some  I  think  we 
could  get  by  without  that  additional 
amount,  and  for  that  rp«son  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  at;ainst  the  Tydinps  amendment. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  address  a  que.^tion  to  the 
proposer  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Maryland 

It  IS  noted  that  the  siun  provided  for 
in  the  amendment  does  not  provide  the 
amount  required  for  a  full  fiscal  year  I 
think  I  know  the  reason  or  reasons  that 
thii  is  .so  However,  a  statement  in  this 
regard  <;hould  be  in  the  Rtcord. 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  am  delighted  to  ex- 
plain. My  figure  was  taken  from  the 
"cost  of  legislation"  table  which  appears 
on  page  12  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967,  compiled  by  the  legis- 
lative staff  committee  Not  all  Senators 
will,  of  course,  put  on  a  new  legislative 
assistant  to  utilize  the  fund.  We  al.so 
have  completed  1  m.onth  of  the  new- 
fiscal  year.  The  proposal  would  take 
effect  August  1  if  it  were  adopted  today 
It  would  be  operating  in  11  months  of 
the  12-month  fiscal  year,  'ITiat  is  the 
reason. 


Mr,  BARTLETT,  That  Is  the  reason  I 
anticipated  the  Senator  to  disclose. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI  said  a 
while  ago  that  I  was  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  for  the  first  time.  That  was  a 
statement  of  absolute  truth.  When  I 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  few  months  back  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Hayden],  I 
thought  the  appointment  was  a  great 
honor.  When  the  full  committee  finished 
working  over  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  not  sure  of  the  degree  of 
that  honor.  As  this  afternoon  wanes  I 
fee!  le.ss  and  less  competent  on  this  sub- 
ject 

There  has  been  a  very  interesting  de- 
bate on  this  proposition.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  for  example,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  both 
coming  from  ver>'  large  States,  men- 
tioned the  tremendous  correspondence 
they  receive,  which  they  are  required  to 
answer.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that 
he  did  his  very  best  to  successfully  at- 
tend to  all  his  correspondence  and  we, 
his  colleagues,  and  the  public,  under- 
stand that  he  does  do  that,  and  some- 
times his  letters  are  reasonably  short 
and  quite  pointed, 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  This  proposi- 
tion was  not  discussed  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  There  are  other  matters 
that  were  considered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT  I  yield. 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  subcommittee  I  brought  up 
the  question  of  the  dire  need  for  addi- 
tional .staff''  I  brought  it  up  last  year,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  said  that  we  were 
getting  more  allowance  for  stamps  and 
travel  home.  I  brought  it  up  last  year 
and  I  brought  it  up  this  year,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  make  headway. 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  may  be  in  error 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  I  do  not  mean  it 
was  brought  up  In  testimony,  I  mean  It 
was  brought  up  in  executive  sessions 
over  and  over. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  con- 
stantly pointed  out  that  Senators  should 
be  adequately  staffed  in  their  ofifices  and 
have  enough  people  to  do  the  job  that 
faces  them.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
many  Senators  who  would  disagree  with 
the  case  he  presented. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  at  this  point,  that 
since  the  committee  did  not  consider  the 
specific  matter  and  since  it  did  not  ap- 
prove the  specific  matter,  I  have  no  au- 
tiiority  and  I  have  no  right,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  I  yield. 
Mr,  HOLLAND,  Is  it  true  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  subject 
would  not  be  in  conference,  because  it 
applies  only  to  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
would  not  challenge  an  amendment 
voted  by  the  Senate  that  applied  only  to 
the  Senate? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  to  challenge  it,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  break  in  a  long- 
standing tradition.  I  think  the  answer  is 
in  the  aCannative. 

The  subject  has  been  debated  fully.  It 
has  been  approached  from  one  side  and 
from  the  other  side.  I  believe  that  every 
possible  argument  has  been  brought  to 
bear  by  both  sides  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  take  additional  time  of  the 
Senate  In  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  In  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
strongly  support  the  position  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  tragic  error 
if  we  were  now  to  start  to  cannibalize 
the  Reorganization  Act.  Nobody  knows 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
going  to  do  on  this  reform  legislation.  But 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  stultified  and  do 
nothing  if  we  take  out  all  the  candy  sack 
elements  for  one  group  or  the  other,  pass- 
ing them  separately,  and  ask  the  Con- 
gress then  to  take  the  barebones  and 
less  attractive  features  where  somebody 
has  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

The  Reorganization  Act  is  a  great  step 
forward.  If  I  sense  the  public  opinion 
around  the  country,  it  is  moving  in  the 
direction  that  the  Senate  moved  in  ap- 
proving the  Reorganization  Act  over- 
whelmingly. I  think  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  is  going  to  decide  that  it  is  con- 
fronted with  public  opinion  in  terms  of 
reform.  After  having  passed  this  bill 
after  7  lonf;  weeks  of  debate,  we  must  not 
walk  down  the  hill  again  because  we 
think  there  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  whereby  we  can  obtain  quicker 
than  ordinarily  the  extra  amount  of 
money  desired  for  Senate  staflBng.  It  has 
been  brought  out,  but  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, that  when  the  Senate  voted  in 
favor  of  this  before,  it  set  the  extra 
money  apart  specifically  for  the  hiring 
of  a  legislative  assistant,  precisely  as  we 
have  an  administrative  assistant,  and 
whose  name  would  appear  on  the  public 
payroll  as  a  legislative  assistant.  Now  we 
have  a  request  for  more  money,  $23,400 
per  office— big  States,  little  States,  needy 
States,  whether  we  need  It  or  not,  come 
and  get  it,  $23,400.  to  be  distributed 
around  our  oflBces  some  way,  not  for  a 
legislative  assistant  as  provided  In  the 
Authorization  Act  so  far  as  the  reorga- 
nization of  Congress  is  concerned,  but 
Just  to  be  spent  for  messengers,  guides, 
typists,  perhaps  for  20  or  30  extra  sum- 
mer Interns  to  be  added  to  the  Influx 
which  Is  already  present  In  the  corridors 
and  In  the  office  buildings  In  great 
numbers. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  should 
stick  with  the  reform  legislation  in  which 


we  get  $23,400  per  office  for  a  legislative 
assistant.  That  Is  progress.  Adoption  of 
the  Tydings  amendment  would  be  walk- 
ing down  the  hill,  unwilling  to  wait  for 
the  House  to  determine  In  its  orderly 
procedure  whether  to  act  or  not  and 
failing  to  earmark  the  extra  salary  al- 
lowance to  meet  existing  needs. 

I  think  the  House  will  act,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  If 
It  does  not  act,  then  we  will  this  year 
have  another  supplemental  bill.  We  will 
have  another  legislative  appropriation 
bill  next  year  and  a  supplemental  bill 
before  that,  in  January. 

I  can  say,  speaking  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  or  anyone  else 
who  has  a  case  to  make  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  But  we  prefer  to  hear  it  after 
we  know  what  disposition  the  House  is 
going  to  make. 

At  this  time,  let  us  not  shoot  reorga- 
nization and  congressional  reform  out  of 
the  saddle  in  the  name  of  either  avarice 
or  impatience.  Let  us  be  temperate.  Let 
us  wait.  No  one's  office  Is  going  to  col- 
lapse in  the  next  6  months.  Let  us  find 
out  whether  the  House  will  act  as  we 
hope  it  will,  and  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  If  the  House  fails,  then  appropri- 
ate committees  are  ready  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  those  who  believe  we  should 
then  act  independently.  We  are  legis- 
lating in  time  of  war  and  when  our  na- 
tional budget  is  already  alarmingly  out 
of  balance.  We  hear  talk  of  new  taxes  to 
meet  increasing  Federal  expenditures. 
Surely  we  can  afford  In  the  Senate  to 
practice  some  of  the  economy  we  preach. 

I  hope  that  the  Tydings  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The   roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
■Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son].  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BurdickI  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
■Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


[No.  178  Leg.] 

YEAS — 48 

Baker 

Hart 

Montoya 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Brooke 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

HoUings 

Muskle 

Case 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Clark 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Percy 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  Mass 

,  Randolph 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  NY, 

Scott 

Fannin 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Fong 

Long,  Mo, 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Symington 

Griffin 

McGovern 

Tower 

Gruenlng 

.Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Hansen 

Miller 

Williams,  N,J. 

H.irrls 

Mondale 
NATS— 31 

Y'arborough 

Aiken 

EUender 

Proxmire 

Allott 

Ervin 

Russell 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Smith 

Bennett 

HUI 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N,C, 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Mans&eld 

Williams,  Del, 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Church 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Domlnlck 

Prouty 

NOT  VO'nNG- 

-21 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Long,  La, 

Pell 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Tydings'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tlT.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeaa  and  nays  on  flnal  passage 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  25. 
to  strike  out  the  sum  of  ■  $211,680"  and 
insert  "$235,080." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  2.  line  25.  to  strike  out  the  nu- 
merml     and     insert     m     lieu     thereof 

•$235,080".        

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  has  one  purpose,  and  one 
purpose  only.  The  Tydings  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted  gives  to 
each  Senator  an  additional  $23,400.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  would 
give  the  Vice  Presideiu  the  same  sum 
for  the  same  purposes  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Vice  President  has  an  impera- 
tive need  for  more  assistants,  and  it  is 
my  very  strong  belief — I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr  KuchelI— that  what  we 
have  done  just  now  for  ourselves  we 
ought  to  do  likewise  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  CLARK    Mr    President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  cleik  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  37,  between  lines  7  .irid  8,  insert 
the  following 

"In  any  case  in  which  the  Hggregate  of 
the  groM  salaries  i  ba.«lc  compensation  plus 
additional  compensation  provided  by  lawt 
payable  on  June  28.  1967  to  employees  In 
the  office  of  a  Senator  is  in  exce.ss  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  gross  rates  pro- 
vided for  such  Senator  under  the  foregoing 
proTlalona  of  this  paragraph  such  amount 
shall  be  Increased.  In  the  case  of  such  Sen- 
ator, by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  »180 

"In  determining  for  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  gross  rates  provided  for  any  Senator 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  amount  of 
$23,400". 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  proposal  is 
a  legislative  amendment  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order  This  amend- 
ment has  been  pavssed  on  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Sen,lce,  specifically  on 
the  issue  of  whether  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair  >.  It 
appears  to  the  Chair  to  look  like  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Chair  sustain 
the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 


Mr.   CLARK     Mr    President,   I   with- 

diaw  the  amendment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 
having    been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  i.s.  Shall  It  pass' 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  de- 
.sei  ves  the  praise  of  his  fellow  Senators 
for  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  that 
is  now  pending.  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams:  a  year  ago  asked  this  parlia- 
mentary body  to  direct  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  make  a  study  of 
cleik  hue  and  all  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  it.  The  Senate  acceded  to  this 
recommendation.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  a  study 
was  made  by  the  committee  staff  and 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Its  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  are  now  before  the  Senate 
Now  at  long  last  the  prestidigitation 
surrounding  the  mjsterles  of  clerk  hire 
^oes  by  the  board 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
what  he  and  the  otiier  members  of  his 
CDmmittee  have  done  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest. I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  think 
I  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  Senate — the 
staff,  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Alaska  de- 
serve our  thank.s  and  a  just  meed  of 
praise  from  all  of  u.s  in  the  Senate  I  also 
wish  to  express  again  my  respect  and 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  continued  and  unflagging  efforts 
to  seek  and  sustain  high  standards  In  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  delighted,  of 
course,  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
A  while  ago  I  told  the  Senate  that  I  was 
not  sure  that  I  had  been  particularly 
honored  by  being  made  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  Now  my  faith  Is  being 
restored. 

Left  solely  to  my  own  devices,  I  never 
could  have  prepared  the  conversion  table 
which  is  incorporated  m  the  pendlns  bill. 
It  wa.s  al.so  the  work  of  Mr  Scott.  Mr. 
Brenkworth.  and  Mr.  Woodruff,  and  they 
de.serve  credit 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  quite  agree. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    As  the 
author  of  this  proposal  last  year.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  also  for  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  In  carrying 
out   this   revision.   I   think   It  Is  a  long 
overdue    revision    In    our   appropriating 
system 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr   President,  after 
reviewing  the  bill,  the  report,  and  the 


hearings  on  this  legislation.  I  confess 
that  I,  too.  find  considerable  difficulty 
m  converting  myself  to  the  various  posi- 
tions that  are  stated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  It  Is 
utt*>rly  impossible  to  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  merely  wish  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  through  his  staff  or  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  will 
publish  a  letter  or  a  statement  which 
will  define  the  different  positions  pro- 
vided for  on  committee  staffs  and  the 
pay  scales  for  them,  and  the  same  for 
the  offices  of  Senators.  I  thii\k  that 
would  be  of  great  help  to  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  will  be  done 
promptly,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Al  s.b&m3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co I  Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  (Mr.  LoNCl,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Smathers],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MacnusonI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pa-storeI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  RiBicoFFl,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathebsI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr 
Morton  1.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
DirksenI,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Jordan]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

I  No  179  Leg  1 
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Ailcen 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Allott 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Baker 

Bible 

Brooke 

Bjrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Carl  .son 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Case 

Inouye 

Percy 

Church 

Jackson 

Frouty 

Clark 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

Smith 

Domlnick 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Ea£tland 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Ervtn 

Mansfield 

S  tennis 

Fanniu 

McClellaii 

Symington 

Fong 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fulbrisht 

McGovern 

Tower 

Grllfln 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Gruening 

Miller 

WllUamii,  N  J 

Han-sen 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del 

Hams 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Moutoya 

Youns,  N.  Dak 

Hattield 

Morse 

Yount;,  Ohio 

Hickeiilooper 

Mundt 

Hill 

Murphy 
NAYS~3 

Ellender 

Rubsell 

TaJmadge 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Moss 

Byrd,  V». 

Lausche 

Pa.<;tore 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Pell 

Dlrksen 

Maunuson 

RlblcoJI 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

So  the  bill   (H.R.   10368)   was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
overwhelming  vote  just  recorded  speaks 
best  for  the  outstanding  ability  demon- 
strated by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  As  in  every  endeavor  he  has 
undertaken,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  has  again  excelled.  And 
every  Member  of  this  body  appreciates 
the  task  he  has  performed  on  this  as  on 
all  measures  that  gain  his  support.  In 
short,  he  has  won  an  outstanding  victory 
and  has  done  so  with  great  skill  and  wis- 
dom. Senator  Bartlett  deserves  the 
praise  of  the  Senate.  He  certainly  earned 
it. 

The  Senate  similarly  is  grateful  to  the 
senior  Senator  fiom  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL].  As  the  ranking  minority  sub- 
committee member,  he  supported  this 
measure  with  his  typically  outstanding 
competence  and  keen  skill.  His  coopera- 
tion, his  devotion,  and  his  articulate  ad- 
vocacy served  immensely  to  assure  this 
great  success. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings!  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  presented  his 
views  on  this  measure,  offering  the 
amendment  concerning  additional  funds 
for  legislative  assistants  and  winning 
Its  approval.  The  success  of  the  timend- 
ment  was  due  in  large  measure  to  his 


persuasive  arguments.  Joining  Senator 
Tydings  with  their  clear  and  concise 
views  were  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  others. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  contributed  to 
the  discussion  with  the  thoughtful  and 
articulate  analysis  that  has  character- 
ized all  of  their  many  contributions. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der] is  similarly  to  be  commended  for 
adding  his  thoughtful  appraisal. 

Finally,  the  Senate  may  be  proud  of 
another  achievement  gained  expedi- 
tiously and  with  full  regard  for  the  views 
of  all  Members. 


MARTHA  BLANKENSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  117) 
for  the  relief  of  Martha  Blankenship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  calendar 
committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  memorandum  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum     With     Respect     to     S.     117 

(Calendar  361),  fob  the  Relief  or  Martha 

Blankenship 

The  sponsor  ol  this  bill  is  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  3750,  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  but 
died  in  the  House. 

The  bill  would  relieve  the  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  of  her  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $1,887.88,  which  was  the 
total  "Insurance  lump  sum"  and  the  "resid- 
ual lump  sum"  paid  her  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  a  railroad  employee.  Hasten  Daniels. 

The  report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  reads.  In  prlnclpfil  part,  as  follows: 

"The  payment  of  the  lump  sums  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Blankenship  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  she  filed  an  application  for  such 
sums  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniels, 
her  brother,  of  whose  estate  she  is  the  ad- 
ministratrix, and  gave  the  answer  'None'  to 
the  question  therein  requesting  the  names 
of  and  other  Information  about  the  employ- 
ee's children.  ••  •  •  including  Illegitimate, 
adopted  children,  and  stepchildren  •  •  •'. 
Under  the  law,  the  existence  of  minor  chil- 
dren, eligible  for  monthly  annuities,  had  the 
effect  that  the  lump  sums  were  not  payable. 
Mrs.  Biankenship's  asserted  use  of  the  money 
to  pay  debts  of  the  decedent,  or  to  pay  his 
burial  expenses,  Is  not  relevant. 

"After  the  lump-sum  payments  were  made 
to  Mrs.  Blankenship,  the  Board  was  informed 
that  the  employee  was  survived  by  two  minor 
children.  It  was  developed  that  these  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mabel  Jones,  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  deceased  employee,  while  she  was 
still  married  to  him.  Mrs.  Biankenship's  at- 


torney contended  that  the  children  were 
nevertheless  illegitimate;  but  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  Retirement  Claims  notified  her  on 
November  16,  1965,  of  its  determination  that 
the  children  were  legitimate,  and  after  pro- 
test and  some  further  correspondence  with 
her  attorney  the  Bureau  adhered  to  its  posi- 
tion. No  appeal  has  been  taken  from  that 
determination.  (Italic  supplied.) 

"Tlie  Board  is  opposed  to  any  essentially 
private  relief  bill  which,  like  S.  3750,  would 
waive  recovery  of  benefits  erroneously  paid 
tinder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  through 
the  fault  of  an  individual  in  giving  inac- 
curate or  misleading  information  on  the  ap- 
plicution  form  submitted  by  the  individual. 
The  answer  'None'  to  the  question  respect- 
ing the  employee's  children  was  erroneous 
since  these  children  were  born  to  the  em- 
ployee's wife  during  the  existence  of  their 
marriage,  before  they  were  divorced.  The 
Cjueation  on  the  application  in  expressly 
phrased  so  as  to  make  clear  that  it  is  for  the 
Board,  not  the  applicant,  in  case  of  any 
question,  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
the  child  of  tlic  employee  and  is  legitimate. 
(Italic  supplied.) 

"To  grant  relief  in  these  circumstances  by 
way  of  a  private  bill  would  establish  a 
precedent  which  would  lead  to  demands  from 
otlier  persons  for  similar  relief  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  volume  of  cases  In  which 
misstatements  of  this  character  result  in 
payments  not  due,  which  have  to  be  re- 
covered, while  small  in  a  relative  sense  to 
the  Board's  overall  volume,  is  not  incon- 
siderable in  terms  of  absolute  numbers. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Board  to  waive 
overpayments,  payments  of  amounts  not  due, 
in  cases  where.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  first,  the  individual  paid  was  without 
fault  and,  second,  recovery  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  the  act  or  against 
equity  or  good  conscience.  The  Board  had 
made  no  such  determinations  here.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  In  effect  circum- 
vent the»requirements  for  waiver  now  in  the 
law.  The  Board  opposes  any  such  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  extend  to  certain  in- 
dividuals benefits  or  privileges  not  available 
to  all  others  similarly  situated." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  comnUt- 
tee  report: 

"The  committee  disagrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  finds  that  the  bill.  S.  117.  should  be 
recommended  favorably. 

"Attached  to  this  report  following  the  de- 
partmental letters  is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
divorce  wherein  it  was  adjudicated  that  the 
two  minor  children  were  not  the  children 
of  the  claimant's  deceased  brother.  Thus  the 
presumption  of  legitimacy  has  been  rebutted 
and  the  committee  bellves  that  this  is  con- 
trolling on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
Since  these  were  not  the  deceased's  children 
the  claimant  correctly  answered  'None'  on 
the  application  she  filed  as  administratrix. 
The  effect  of  the  court  decree  is  that  these 
children  are  not  the  illegitimate  children  of 
the  deceased.  They  are  the  illegitimate 
children  of  the  divorced  wife." 

In  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  constitute  a  precedent,  it 
is  questionable  whether  relief  of  this  nature 
should  be  granted  by  way  of  a  private  bill 
in  behPlf  of  a  single  individual  rather  than 
through  general  legislation  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  those  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  16,  1965,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Blankenship,  stating  that  pay- 
ments made  to  her  were  made  errone- 
ously, and  containing  the  following 
statements : 

In  response  to  our  letter,  dated  August  12, 
1965.  requesting  that  you  refund  the  errone- 
ous payments  totaling  $1,887.86  which  you 
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received  from  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  you  Indicated  that  you  consider  that 
the  two  children  born  during  the  marriage 
of  Hasten  Daniels  were  not  the  children  of 
the  Ut«  Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  considered  the 
content*  of  the  Decree  of  Divorce  of  the 
marriage  of  Hasten  and  Mabel  Jones  Daniels. 
which  Includes  a  statement  that  the  defend- 
ant, the  natural  mother,  gave  testimony  that 
her  children  were  not  the  result  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Hasten  Daniels,  and  that  Hasten 
Daniels  was  not  obllgaied  to  support  those 
two  children  who  were  borne  by  his  wife  dur- 
ing their  marriage 

In  determining  whether  the  surviving 
child  of  an  Insured  employee  can  qualify  (or 
a  child's  insurance  annuity  und#r  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  .'Kct  as  the  legitimate  child 
of  the  employee,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  follows  the  applicable  law  of  the  State 
of  the  employees  domicile  Evidence  sub- 
mitted by  parents  which  tends  to  make  a 
child  Illegitimate  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Board,  if,  under  the  law  of  the  State  of 
the  employee's  domicile,  children  born  dur- 
ing wedlock  are  presumed  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate children  of  the  mothers  husband  at 
the  time  the  child  was  born  or  conceived, 
and  where,  under  the  Suite's  law.  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  child's  legitimacy  cannot  be 
rebutted  if  the  only  available  evidence  as  to 
the  child's  illegitimacy  Is  the  testimony  of 
the  mother  or  her  legal  husband 

We  consider  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  State  of  the  late  Hasten  Daniels' 
domicile,  follows  the  rule  of  law  which  pro- 
vides that  testimony  by  the  child's  mother 
or  the  person  who  was  her  legal  husband 
when  the  child  was  born  or  conceived  is 
not  acceptable  evidence  to  disapprove  the 
child's  legitimacy,  and  that  the  presumption 
of  the  husband's  paternity  of  such  child 
can  only  be  overcome  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
the  father  of  the  child  Fur  judicial  decisions 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  support  cf 
the  presumption  of  a  child's  legitimacy,  see 
State  vs.  Reed.  149  SE  669.  (W  Va  1929) 
and  State  ..  JopUn.  47  S  E  2nd  221  (W  Va. 
1948). 

Based  on  the  applicable  laws  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Board  considers  that 
the  two  children,  born  during  the  marriage 
of  Hasten  Daniels,  are  the  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased  employee  and.  as  such. 
they  are  entitled  to  survivor's  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  on  the  basis  of 
the  late  Mr.  Daniels'  account  Because  of  the 
children's  annuity  entitlement,  no  survivor 
benefits  were  payable  to  you  on  your  claim 
with  r«8i)ect  to  the  death  of  the  late  Hasten 
Daniels. 

I  would  call  to  Senators'  attention 
the  fact  that,  acting  as  a  judge  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  having  full 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  that  State,  the 
Honorable  Charles  W.  Ferguson  found 
that  the  two  children — Carol  Fay,  age 
15  months,  and  Larr>'  Ray.  age  about  5 
months — were  the  illegitimate  children 
of  Mabel  Jones  and  not  the  illegitimate 
children  of  Hasten  Daniels. 

On  this  ba^iis.  after  having  received 
legal  opinions.  I  introduced  S.  3750  last 
year.  and.  since  this  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  20 — too  late  for  House 
action — reintroduced  the  bill,  now  S. 
117,  on  Januarj'  11,  this  year. 

Although  I  am  not  myself  a  lawyer.  I 
would  suggest  to  Senators  that  we  might 
well  be  faced  with  an  extremely  difiBcult 
problem  If  we  were  to  take  the  suggestion 
of  my  very  able  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican Calendar  Committee  and  at- 
tempt to  deal,  on  a  Federal  level,  with 
general  legislation  in  this  area — since 
this  is  basically  a  question  of  a  judge 


of  a  State  circuit  court  malting  a  partic- 
ular finding  in  a  particular  case  of 
divorce 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  cooperation  in 
assisting  this  distressed  lady,  who  spent 
well  over  the  amount  of  money  she  re- 
ceived from  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  to  liquidate  the  honest  debts  left 
by  her  deceased  brother.  My  thanks  to 
the  majority  leadership,  especially  my 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  and 
to  the  minority  members,  imdcr  the 
leadership  of  Senators  Dirksen  and  F.\n- 

Nl.M 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  375 » .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  Mrs. 
Martha  Blankenshlp.  of  Meador.  W  Va  .  of 
her  liability  to  the  United  SUites  in  the 
amount  of  81,887  86.  which  Ls  the  total  of  the 
'Insurance  lump  sum  "  and  the  "residual 
lump  sum'  paid  her  under  sections  5if  i  (li 
and  i2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
19J7.  50  Stat  307.  as  amended  (45  U  S.C 
228a-228z-l  I ,  with  respect  to  the  death  of 
the  railroad  employee.  Hasten  Daniels. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill.  S  3750.  was  reported  favor- 
ably and  passed  by  the  Sen.^te  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  89th  Congress  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  no 
action  was  taken  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
that  Cont;ress 

The  l.\cta  of  the  case  contained  in  the  re- 
port on  S  3750.  89th  Congress,  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  are  as  follows 

"The  payment  of  the  lump  sums  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Blankenshlp  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  she  filed  an  application  for  such 
sums  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr 
Daniels,  her  brother,  of  whose  estate  she  is 
the  administrator,  and  gave  the  answer 
None'  to  the  question  therein  requesting  the 
names  of  and  other  Information  about  the 
employee's  children.  ••  •  •  including  illegit- 
imate, adopted  children,  and  stepchildren 
•  •  •  ■  Under  the  law.  the  existeme  of  minor 
children,  eligible  for  monthly  annuities,  h.id 
the  effect  that  the  lump  sums  were  not  pay- 
able Mrs  BUnkenshlp's  a.sserted  use  of  the 
money  to  pay  debts  of  the  decedent,  or  to 
pay  his  burial  expenses,  is  not  relevant 

"After  the  lump-sum  payments  were  made 
to  Mrs  Blankenshlp.  the  B<>ard  was  Informed 
that  the  employee  was  survived  by  two  minor 
children  It  was  developed  that  these  children 
were  born  to  Mabel  Jones,  the  divorced  wife 
of  the  deceased  employee,  while  she  was  still 
married  to  him  Mrs  Blankenshlp's  attorney 
contended  that  the  children  were  neverthe- 
less Illegitimate;  but  the  Boards  Bureau  of 
Retirement  Claims  notified  her  on  November 
16.  1965.  of  its  determination  that  the  chil- 
dren were  legitimate,  and  after  protest  and 
some  further  correspondence  with  her  attor- 
ney the  Bureau  adhered  to  its  position  No 
appeal  hiis  been  uiken  from  that  determina- 
tion. 

"The  Board  is  opposed  to  any  essentially 
private  relief  bill  which.  like  8  3750,  would 
waive  recovery  of  benefits  erroneously  paid 
undi  r  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  through 
the  .'ault  of  an  Individual  In  giving  Inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  Information  on  the  appli- 
cation form  submitted  by  the  Individual. 
The  answer  None'  to  the  question  res[>ectlng 
the  employees  children  was  erroneous  since 
these  children  were  born  to  the  employee's 
wife  during  the  existence  of  their  marriage, 


before  they  were  divorced.  The  question  on 
the  application  is  expressly  phrased  so  as  to 
make  cleiir  th.^t  it  Is  for  the  Board,  not  the 
applicant,  in  case  of  any  question,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  is  the  child  of  the 
employee  and  is  legitimate 

"To  grant  relief  in  these  circumstances  by 
way  of  a  private  bill  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  would  lead  to  demands  from 
other  !>ersons  for  similar  relief  in  similar 
circumstances  The  volume  of  c.^ses  In  which 
mis-statements  of  this  character  result  m 
p.iyments  not  due.  which  have  to  be  recov- 
ered, while  small  in  a  relative  sense  to  the 
Board's  overall  volume.  Is  not  inconsiderable 
in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  Congress  has 
authorized  the  Board  to  waive  overpayments. 
p;iyments  of  .-vmounts  not  due.  in  cases 
where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  first 
the  individual  paid  was  without  fault  and. 
sec.ind,  recovery  would  be  contrary  to  the 
purp<jses  of  the  act  or  against  equity  or  gix>d 
conscience  The  Board  had  made  no  such 
determinations  here  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  in  effect  circumvent  the  require- 
ments for  waiver  now  In  the  law.  The  Board 
opp<.ises  any  such  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  extend  to  certain  Individuals  benefits 
or  privileges  not  available  to  all  others  simi- 
larly situated." 

The  committee  disagrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Riiilroad  Retirement  Board  and 
finds  that  the  bill.  S  117.  should  be  recom- 
mended favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  117>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  Martha 
Blankenshlp  of  Meador,  West  Virginia,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$1.887  86.  representing  the  amount  of  survi- 
vor benefit  payments  which  were  errone- 
ously paid  to  the  said  Martha  Blankenshlp 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Incident  to  the  death  of  her  brother.  Hasten 
Daniels,  such  payments  having  been  used 
by  the  said  Martha  Blankenshlp  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses  and  debts  of  her  de- 
ceased brother  prior  to  a  determination  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  that  such 
payments  should  have  been  made  to  the 
surviving  children  of  the  said  Hasten 
Daniels  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  M.irtha  Blankenshlp. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  her  on  account  of  the  payments 
referred   to  in  the  first  section  of  this  .^ct 


CWO  BERNHARD  VOLLMER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  365. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R- 
2762  >  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Bernhard 
Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  calendar  commit- 
tee, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum    With    Respect    to    H.R.    2762 

(  Calendar  365 ) ,  fob  the  Relief  of  CWO 

Bernhard  Vollmer,  US.  Navy  (Retired) 

Tlie  sponsor  of  this  bill  Is  Bob  Wilson 
(Bep  .  Calif.). 

This  bill  would  waive  applicable  limita- 
tions to  permit  CWO  Bernhard  Vollmer.  U.S. 
Navy  (retired),  to  file  a  claim  for  retired  pay 
allegedly  erroneously  withheld  from  him  dur- 
ing his  employment  by  the  P^re  Department 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  have  that  claim  considered  imder 
applicable  law. 

Claimant  was  employed  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  November  1.  194fl  to  July 
31.  1948.  During  this  period,  (4365.90  was 
withheld  from  his  retired  pay  on  the  as- 
sumption that  his  employment  was  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  dual  compensation 
provisions  of  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act 
of  1932.  However,  subsequently,  the  Comp- 
troller General  held  (In  March  1958)  that, 
In  view  of  decisions  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
commissioned  warrant  officers  would  no 
longer  be  considered  subject  to  the  dual 
compensation  limitations  of  the  1932  act. 
Based  on  this  decision  claimant  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  entire  pay 
withheld  during  his  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployment. However,  the  10-year  statute  of 
limitations  applied  to  any  claim  for  the 
amounts  withheld.  Accordingly  when  claim- 
ant submitted  his  claim  for  retired  pay  on 
July  30,  1958  he  was  advised  that  no  action 
could  be  taken  on  his  claim. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  Budget 
Bureau  clearance,  has  no  objection  to  relief. 

Comment:  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  taken  a  consistent  position  through  the 
years  that  the  10-year  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  considered  a  complete  bar  to  all 
claims.  This  Is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  flnaUty  through  the  operation  of 
t.  statute  of  limitations,  but  also  because  the 
provision  of  relief  by  way  of  a  private  bill 
for  one  claimant  would  be  preferential  and 
discriminatory  as  to  all  others  similarly  situ- 
ated. The  favorable  report  of  the  committee 
would  Indicate  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  not  been  contacted  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  this  claim.  ITils  was  conflrtned 
by  my  contact  with  tlie  General  Accounting 
Office  via  telephone. 

Moreover,  to  provide  relief  In  this  situation 
would  constitute  a  windfall  to  claimant.  It 
was  not  he  who  pressed  his  claim  through 
the  Court  of  Claims,  but  others  who  did  not 
sleen  on  whatever  rights  they  had  but.  In- 
stead, pressed  their  claims  within  the  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  until  those 
rights  were  established.  To  follow  the  prin- 
ciple which  this  bill  pursues  could  be  quite 
costly  to  the  Treasury,  whether  by  other  pri- 
vate bills  or  through  general  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  379 > .  explaining  the  purposes  or  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
U>    waive   applicable    limitations    to    permit 


CWO  Bernhard  Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy  (retired) . 
to  me  a  claim  for  retired  pay  allegedly  er- 
roneously withheld  from  him  during  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Fire  Department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
have  that  claim  considered  under  applicable 
law.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  claim 
shall  be  filed  within  1  year  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  has  indicated 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  Its  enact- 
ment. The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  its  report  takes  no  position  in 
connection  with  the  bill  because  it  does  not 
directly  relate  to  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

Mr.  Vollmer  was  employed  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  November  1,  1946,  to  July 
31,  1948.  During  this  period  $4,365.90  was 
withheld  from  his  retired  pay  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  employment  was  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  dual  compensation  provi- 
sions of  section  213  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a).  However,  sulJBequently, 
in  a  Comptroller  Oeneral  decision  (37  Comp. 
Oen.  591  (March  1958) ) .  it  was  held  that  In 
view  of  decisions  by  the  Cotirt  of  Claims, 
commissioned  warrant  officers  would  no 
longer  be  considered  subject  to  the  dual  com- 
pensation limitation  of  the  1932  act.  Based 
on  this  decision,  Mr.  Vollmer  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  retired  pay 
withheld  during  his  District  of  Columbia 
employment.  However,  by  the  time  the  situa- 
tion was  clarified,  the  10-year  statute  of 
limitations  provided  in  section  71a  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  applied  to  any 
claim  for  the  amounts  withheld.  The  Navy  in 
its  report  to  the  committee  noted  this  fact 
and  stated  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entitlement 
w»8  not  changed  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
interpretation  until  after  the  10-year  period 
had  expired,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill." 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  HJl.  2762,  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  2762)  was  passed. 


TRDTH-IN-LENDING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  378,  S.  5. 1  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
bec<Hne  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  5)  to 
assist  In  the  promotion  of  economic  sta- 
bilization by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  claiise  and  insert: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Truth 

in  Lending  Act". 

declaration    of    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  would  be  en- 
hanced and  that  competition  among  the 
various  financial  institutions  and  other  firms 
engaged  in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  informed  use 
of  credit.  The  informed  use  of  credit  results 
from  an  awareness  of  the  costs  thereof  by 
consumers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assure  a  full  disclosure  of  such  costs  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  Informed  use  of  con- 
sumer credit  to  the  benefit  of  the  national 
economy. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(b)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  a  person  other  than  an  orga- 
nization to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to 
incur  debt  and  defer  its  payment,  where 
the  debt  is  contracted  by  the  obligor  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  household,  or 
agricultural  purposes.  The  term  does  not 
include  any  contract  in  the  form  of  a  bail- 
ment or  lease  except  to  the  extent  specifically 
Included  within  the  term  "consumer  credit 
sale". 

(c)  "Consumer  Credit  Sale"  means  a 
transaction  in  which  credit  is  granted  by  a 
seller  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods 
or  services,  if  such  seller  regularly  engages 
In  credit  transactions  as  a  seller,  and  such 
goods  or  services  are  purchased  primarily 
for  a  personal,  family,  household,  or  agri- 
cultural purpose.  The  term  does  not  include 
any  contract  in  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 
lease  tinless  the  obligor  contracts  to  pay  as 
compensation  for  use  a  stma  substantially 
equivalent  to  or  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  or  services  involved,  and  unless  it  is 
agreed  that  the  obligor  is  bound  to  become, 
or  for  no  other  or  a  merely  nominal  con- 
sideration has  the  option  of  becoming,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  upon  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

(d)(1)  "Finance  charge"  means  the  sum 
of  all  the  charges  imposed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  creditor,  and  payable  directly  ac 
Indirectly  by  an  obligor,  as  an  incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit.  Including  loan  fees, 
service  and  carrying  charges,  discounts.  In- 
terest, time  price  diSerentials,  investigators' 
fees,  costs  of  any  guarantee  or  Insurance 
protecting  the  creditor  against  the  obligor's 
default  or  other  credit  loss,  and  any  amount 
payable  under  a  point,  discount,  or  other 
system  of  additional  charges. 

(2)  If  itemized  and  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 4,  the  term  does  not  include  amounts 
collected  by  a  creditor,  or  Included  In  the 
credit,  for  (A)  fees  and  charges  prescribed 
by  law  which  actually  are  or  will  be  paid 
to  public  officials  for  determining  the  exist- 
ence of  or  for  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satis- 
fying any  security  related  to  a  credit  transac- 
tion; (B)  taxes;  (C)  charges  or  premiums  for 
insurance  against  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty related  to  a  credit  transaction  or  against 
liability  arising  out  of  the  ownership  or  use 
of  such  property;  and  (D)  charges  or 
premiums  for  credit  life  and  accident  and 
health  insurance. 

(3)  Where  credit  is  secured  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  an  interest  in  real  property,  the  term 
does  not  Include,  in  addition  to  the  duly 
itemized  and  disclosed  costs  referred  to  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  costs  of  (1)  title  examination,  title 
insurance,  or  corresponding  procedures;  (11) 
preparation  of  the  deed,  settlement  state- 
ment, or  other  documents;  (ill)  escrows  for 
future  payments  of  taxes  and  insurance; 
(Iv)  notarizing  the  deed  and  other  docu- 
ments; (V)  appraisal  fees;  and  (vl)  credit 
reports. 

(e)   "Creditor"   means   any   individual,   or 
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any  pBTtnerstUp  corporation,  association, 
f-r)operatlve.  or  other  entity,  uicluding  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  other  government  or 
political  subdivision  or  agency  or  instrumen- 
•allty  thereof,  If  such  individual  or  entity 
regularly  engages  in  credit  transactions. 
whether  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods 
uid  services  or  otherwise,  and  extends  credit 
for  which  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge 
:s  required. 

(f)(1)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means. 
for  the  pfurposes  of  sections  4(bi  and  4(C). 
the  nominal  annual  rate  determined  by  the 
actuarial  method  i  United  States  rule)  Fi>r 
purposes  of  this  calculation  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that : 

(A)  The  total  time  for  rep.i>Tnent  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  financed  is  the  time  from 
the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  date  of 
the  flnal  scheduled  payment 

(B)  All  payments  are  equal  If  every  sched- 
uled payment  In  the  series  of  payments  is 
equal  except  one  which  may  not  be  more 
than  double  any  other  scheduled  payment 
in  the  series. 

(C)  All  paymenw  are  scheduled  at  equal 
Intervals.  If  all  payments  are  so  scheduled 
except  the  first  payment  which  may  be  sched- 
uled to  be  paid  before,  on,  or  after  one  period 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  A  period 
of  time  equal  to  one-half  or  more  of  a  pay- 
ment period  niay  be  con.sldered  one  full 
period. 

(2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  actuaruil  method,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  other 
methods  will  materially  simplify  computa- 
tion while  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  as 
compared  with  the  rate  determined  under 
the  actuarial  method 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4(di.  the 
term  "equivalent  annual  percentage  rate" 
means  the  rate  or  rates  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  rate  or  rates  used  to  compute  the 
finance  charge  for  any  period  by  the  number 
of  periods  in  a  year 

(4)  Where  a  creditor  imposes  the  same 
finance  charge  for  all  b.ilances  within  a 
specified  range,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
or  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate  shall  be 
computed  on  the  median  balance  within  the 
range  for  the  purposes  of  sections  4(b),  4(c). 
and  4(d) 

(g)  "Open-end  credit  plan"  means  a  plan 
prescribing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  thereunder  from  time 
to  time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a 
finance  charge  may  be  computed  on  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time 
thereunder. 

(h)  "Installment  open-end  credit  plan" 
means  an  open-end  credit  plan  which  has 
one  or  more  of  the  following;  characteristics: 
(1)  creates  a  security  interest  m.  or  pro- 
vides for  a  Hen  on.  or  retention  of  title  to. 
any  property  (whether  real  or  personal,  tan- 
gible or  Intangible),  (2i  prortdes  for  a  re- 
payment schedule  pursuant  to  which  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance 
at  any  time  outstanding  under  the  plan  Is 
required  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months. 
or  (3)  provides  that  amounts  In  excess  of 
required  payments  under  the  repayment 
schedule  are  applied  to  future  payments  In 
the  order  of  their  respective  due  dates 

(I)  "First  mortgage"  means  such  classes  of 
first  Hens  as  are  commonly  given  to  secure 
advances  on.  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price 
of.  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  the  real  est.ite  is  located 

(J)  "Organization"  means  a  corporation. 
government  or  governmental  subdivision  or 
agency,  business  or  other  trust,  estate,  part- 
nership, or  association. 

DiacLosvRK   or   riNANcc   charges 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended  and 
upon  whom  a  finance  charge  is  or  may  be 
imposed   the   information   required   by    thta 


section.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

(bi  This  subsection  applies  to  consumer 
credit  sales  other  than  sales  under  an  open- 
end  credit  plan  For  each  such  sale  the  cred- 
itor shall  disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable — 

il)  the  ciish  price  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ice purchased. 

(2»  the  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
downpayment    (Including    any    trade-in  i. 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth   in   paragraphs   il)    and    (2»; 

(4i  all  other  charges  Individually  item- 
ized, which  are  Included  In  the  amount  of 
'he  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge. 

(5i  the  totiU  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  (3) 
and  1 4)  above  I : 

(6)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
I  such  charge,  or  a  portion  of  such  charge, 
may  be  designated  as  a  time-price  differen- 
tial or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable) ; 

(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate.  If  the  amount  of  such 
charge  Is  810  00  or  more. 

(8)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  Indebtedness;  and 

(9)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided  the 
disclosure  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  before  the  credit  Is  extended 
Compliance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing 
such  Information  In  the  contract  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  to  be  signed  by 
the  obligor  Where  a  seller  receives  a  pur- 
chase order  by  mall  or  telephone  without 
personal  .solicitation  by  a  representative  of 
the  seller  and  the  cash  price  and  deferred 
payment  price  and  the  terms  of  financing. 
Including  the  annua!  percentage  rate  are 
set  forth  In  the  sellers  catalog  or  other 
printed  material  distributed  t<;)  the  public, 
the  disclosure  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  date  the  first  payment  Is  due. 

ici  This  subsection  applies  to  extensions 
of  credit  other  than  consumer  credit  sales 
or  transactions  under  an  open-end  credit 
plan  Any  creditor  making  a  loan  or  other- 
wise extending  credit  under  this  subsection 
shall   disclose,   to   the   extent   applicable — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  will  have  the  actual  use.  or  which 
Is  or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  for  his  account 
or  to  another  person  on  his  behalf; 

(2)  all  charges.  Individually  Itemized, 
which  are  Included  In  the  amount  of  the 
credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part  of 
the  finance  charge; 

(3)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  items  (1)   and  (2)   above); 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge; 

(5)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate.  If  the  amount  of 
svich  charge  Is  $10  00  or  more. 

(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  Indebtedness;  and 

(7i  the  default,  delinquency  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided, 
the  disclosure  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  before  the  credit  Is  extended. 
Compliance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing 
such  Information  in  the  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the 
obligor  Where  a  creditor  receives  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  credit  by  mall  or  tele- 
phone vvlthout  personal  solicitation  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  creditor  and  the  terms  of 
financing  Including  the  annual  percentage 
rate  for  representative  amounts  of  credit, 
are  set  forth  In  the  credltfjr  s  printed  mate- 
rial distributed  to  the  public,  or  In  the 
contract  of  loan  or  other  printed  material 
delivered  to  the  obligor,  the  disclosure  shall 


be  made  on  or  before  the  date  the  first  pay- 
ment Is  due. 

( d )  (  1 1  This  subsection  applies  to  open- 
end  credit  plans. 

(2)  Before  opening  any  account  under  an 
open-end  credit  plan,  the  creditor  shall,  to 
the  extent  applicable,  disclose  to  the  person 
to  whom  credit  Is  to  be  extended^ 

(A)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  Imposed,  Including  the  time 
period.  If  any.  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge; 

(Bi  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed; 

(C)  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  i  IncUiding 
any  minimum  or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as 
a  finance  charge),  the  percentage  rate  per 
period  of  the  finance  charge  to  be  imposed 
If  any.  and.  In  the  case  of  an  Installment 
open-end  credit  plan,  the  equivalent  annual 
percentage  rate;  and 

iD)  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the  method 
by  which  they  will  be  determined. 

(3)  For  each  billing  cycle  at  the  end  of 
which  there  Is  an  outstanding  balance  under 
any  such  account,  the  creditor  shall  disclose 
to  the  extent  applicable — 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing 
period. 

(B)  the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion cif  credit  during  the  period  and.  If  a 
purchase  Wiis  Involved,  a  brief  Identification 
(unless  previously  furnished)  of  the  goods 
or  services  purchased. 

(C)  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period; 

(D)  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period. 
Itemized  to  show  the  amount.  If  any.  due  to 
the  application  of  a  percentage  rate  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  Imposed  as  a  minimum  or 
fixed   charge; 

(E)  the  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  a  statement  of 
how  the  balance  was  determined; 

(F)  the  rate,  if  any.  used  In  computing 
the  finance  charge  and,  In  the  case  of  an 
Installment  open-end  credit  plan,  the  equiv- 
alent annual  percentage  rate; 

(G)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period:  and 

(H)  the  date  by  which,  or  the  period  (If 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges. 

(4)  If  a  creditor  adds  to  this  billing  under 
an  open-end  credit  plan  one  or  more  Install- 
ments of  other  Indebtedness  from  the  same 
obligor,  the  creditor  Is  not  required  to  dis- 
close under  this  subsection  any  Information 
which  has  been  disclosed  previously  In  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (b)  or(c). 

(e)  Written  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
by  a  person  to  whom  a  statement  Is  required 
to  be  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery  thereof  and. 
unless  the  violation  Is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  statement,  of  compliance  with  this 
section  In  any  action  or  proceeding  by  cr 
against  an  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by  such 
assignee  when  he  acquires  the  obligation. 
Such  acknowledgment  shall  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  obligor  In  any  action  against 
the  original  creditor. 

(f)  If  there  Is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  may  furnish  a  statement  of  re- 
quired Information  to  only  one  of  them 
Required  Information  need  not  be  given  in 
the  sequence  or  order  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion Additional  Information  or  explana- 
tions may  be  Included  So  long  as  It  con- 
veys substantially  the  same  meaning,  a 
creditor  may  use  language  or  terminology 
in  any  required  statement  different  from 
that  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

(gl  If  applicable  State  law  requires  dis- 
closure of  items  of  Information  substantially 
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similar  to  those  required  by  this  Act,  then  a 
creditor  who  complies  with  such  State  law 
may  comply  with  this  Act  by  disclosing  only 
the  additional  Items  of  information  required 
by  this  Act. 

( li )  If  Information  disclosed  In  accordance 
with  this  section  and  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  is  subsequently  ren- 
dered Inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepay- 
ment, late  payment,  adjustment,  or  amend- 
ment of  the  credit  agreement  through 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  or  as  per- 
mitted by  law.  or  as  the  result  of  any  act  or 
occurrence  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
required  disclosures,  the  Inaccuracy  result- 
ing therefrom  shall  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. 

(I)(l)   Subject  to  paragraph   (2)  — 

(A)  whenever  an  annual  percentage  rate  Is 
required  to  be  disclosed  by  this  section,  such 
rate  may  be  expressed  either  as  a  percentage 
rate  per  year,  or  as  a  dollars  per  hundred 
per  year  rate  of  the  average  unpaid  balance; 
and 

(B)  whenever  a  rate  other  than  an  annual 
rate  is  used  to  compute  a  finance  charge  and 
Is  required  to  be  disclosed  under  subsection 
(d),  such  rate  may  be  expressed  either  as  a 
percentage  rate  per  period  of  the  balance 
upon  which  the  finance  charge  Is  computed, 
or  as  a  dollars  per  hundred  per  period  rate  of 
auch  balance. 

(2)  On  and  after  January  1,  1972,  all  rates 
required  to  be  disclosed  by  this  section  shall 
be  expressed  as  percentage  rates. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including 
provisions — 

(1)  describing  the  methods  which  may  be 
used  In  determining  annual  percentage  rates 
under  section  4.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts,  tables,  or 
devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to  an  annual 
percentage  rate  any  add-on,  discount  or 
other  method  of  computing  a  finance 
charge: 

(2)  prescribing  procedures  to  ensure  that 
the  Information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  section  4  Is  set  forth  clearly  and 
conspicuously;  and 

(3)  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  Infor- 
mation under  section  4. 

(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy 
s«  required  by  subsection  (a)  (3),  the  Board 
shall  observe  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  credit  transactions  payable  In 
substantially  equal  Installments  when  a 
creditor  determines  the  total  finance  charge 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  add-on,  discount, 
periodic,  or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are 
converted  into  an  annual  percentage  rate 
under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(2)  The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may  be 
authorized  in  cases  where  the  total  finance 
charge  is  determined  In  a  manner  other  than 
that  specified  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  tables 
or  charts  may  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
annual  percentage  rates  which  vary  up  to  8 
per  centum  of  the  rate  as  defined  by  section 
3(f).  However,  any  creditor  who  willfully  and 
knovrtngly  uses  such  tables  or  charts  In  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  consistently  understate  the 
annual  percentage  rate,  as  defined  by  section 
3ifl,  shall  be  liable  for  criminal  penalties 
under  section  7(b)   of  this  Act. 

i3)  In  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  rate  In  a  manner  other 
than  as  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
the  Board  may  authorize  other  reasonable 
tolerances. 

(4 1  In  order  to  simplify  compliance  where 
"regular  paj-ments  are  Involved,  the  Board 
•nay  authorize  tolerances  greater  than  those 
'peclfled    In    paragraph    (2). 

'ci   Any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder 


may  contain  such  claaslficatlons  and  diiler- 
entlatlona  and  may  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  exceptions  from  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder  for  any  class  of  trans- 
actions, as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  to  prevent  clrctmivention  or 
evasion  of,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  by 
creditors  with,  this  Act  or  any  regtUatKni  Is- 
sued hereunder.  In  prescribing  exceptions, 
the  Board  may  consider,  among  other  things, 
whether  any  class  of  transactions  is  subject 
to  any  State  law  or  regulation  which  requires 
disclosures  substantially  similar  to  those  re- 
quired by  section  4. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  may  request  the  views  of  other 
Federal  agencies  which  in  its  judgment  exer- 
cise regulatory  functions  with  respect  to  any 
class  of  creditors,  and  such  agencies  shall  fur- 
nish such  views  upon  request  of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  adviue  and  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  under  this  Act.  In 
appK>lnttng  such  members  to  such  committee 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public. 
Such  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
at  the  call  of  the  Board,  and  members  thereof 
shall  be  paid  transportation  expenses  and  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  annul,  alter  or  affect,  or  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation in  connection  with  credit  transac- 
tions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 
This  Act  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed  to 
annul,  alter  or  affect  in  any  manner  the 
meaning,  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
laws  relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates 
of  charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  In  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  applicability  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  laws  would  not  otherwise  apply, 
nor  shall  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  required  by  this  Act  be 
evidence  in  any  action  or  proceeding  that 
such  sale  was  a  loan  or  any  transaction  other 
than  a  credit  sale. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  class 
of  credit  transactions  which  it  determines 
are  subject  to  any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  requires  disclosures  substantially  simi- 
lar to  those  required  by  section  4,  and  con- 
tains adequate   provisions  for  enforcement. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  in  section  7,  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  affect  the  validity 
or  enforciblllty  of  any  contract  or  obliga- 
tion tmder  State  or  Federal  law. 

Crvn.    AND    CRIMINAI.    PENALTIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  (1)  Any  creditor  who.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  credit  transaction,  knowingly 
falls  In  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder,  to  disclose  any  In- 
formation to  any  person  to  whom  such  In- 
formation is  required  to  be  given  shall  be 
liable  to  such  person  in  the  amount  of  $100, 
or  in  any  amount  equal  to  twice  the  finance 
charge  required  by  such  creditor  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transaction,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  except  that  such  liability  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000  on  any  credit  transaction. 

(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section In  which  it  is  shown  that  the  creditor 
disclosed  a  percentage  rate  or  amount  less 
than  that  required  to  be  disclosed  by  sec- 
tion 4  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 


(after  taking  into  account  permissible  toler- 
ances), or  failed  to  disclose  lnfo(rmatlon  so 
required,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  violation  was  made 
knowingly.  Such  presimiptlon  shall  be  re- 
butted If  the  creditor  shows  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  the  violation  was  not 
Intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any 
such  error:  Provided,  That  a  creditor  shall 
have  no  liability  under  this  subsection  if 
within  fifteen  days  after  discovering  the 
error,  and  prior  to  the  Institution  of  an  ac- 
tion hereunder  or  the  receipt  of  written  no- 
tice of  the  error,  the  creditor  notifies  the 
person  concerned  of  the  error  and  makes 
whatever  adjustments  In  the  appropriate  ac- 
count as  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  such 
person  will  not  be  required  to  ■p&j  a  finance 
charge  In  excess  of  the  amount  or  p>ercentage 
rate  so  disclosed. 

(3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  any  court  of  comjjetent  Juris- 
diction within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation.  In  any  such  ac- 
tion in  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  recover 
a  penalty  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1) ,  the 
defendant  shall  also  be  liable  for  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs  as  determined 
by  the  court. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"court  of  competent  Jurisdiction"  means 
either  any  Federal  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction regardless  of  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, or  any  State  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully grlves  false  or  Inaccurate  information 
or  falls  to  provide  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or  who 
otherwise  knowingly  and  vrtllfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  The  responsibility  for 
enforcing  this  subsection  is  hereby  assigned 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

(c)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment or  penalty  under  this  Act  solely  as  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  of  a  finance  charge 
or  percentage  which  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  such  charge  or  percentage  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  such  person  under 
section  4,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  credit  transactions  involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  for  business  or  commercial 
purposes,  or  to  governments  or  governmental 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities,  or  to  orga- 
nizations; or 

(2)  transactions  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; 

(3)  credit  transactions,  other  than  real 
property  transactions,  in  which  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000;  or 

(4)  transactions  Involving  extensions  of 
credit  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real 
estate. 

REPORTS 

Sec  9.  Not  later  than  January  3  of  each 
year  commencing  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  administration  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act,  including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  In  addition,  reports  of 
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li^  Boanl  <rf  GoverooTB  ot  U>e  PederaJ  Be- 
•err*  System  •haU  Include  the  Board  s  aMesa- 
ment  ot  Um  extent  to  which  oompliance  with 
the  prortilone  ot  this  Act,  u»d  regulatlona 
prescdtwd  thereunder.  U  being  achieved. 
i:rr«cTrvi  i»*t¥ 
Sbc  10.  The  provUlons  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  July  1.  1989;  exc<T)t  that 
section  5  shall  take  effect  'mmedlately  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  liafonnatlon  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  debate  on  this  bill  tonight,  but 
it  will  be  the  pending  business  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on  to- 
morrow.          

RIOT  PREVENTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  ad- 
vertisement by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
which  was  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning.  The  advertisement 
is  enUUed  "Riot  Prevention."  and  con- 
tains 15  specifications  from  this  very  re- 
liable and  prestigious  organization  In 
the  civil  rights  and  race  relations  field 
concerning  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  existing  discontent  in 
□uuvy  cities.  Unfortunately,  this  discon- 
tent has  resulted  in  riots  in  many  ciues 
In  this  Nation,  including,  most  recently, 
the  city  of  BuiTaJo.  N  Y. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  present,  In- 
cluding myself,  needs  protest  his  fidelity 
to  the  concept  of  public  order  or  his 
confidence  In  the  ultimate  Justice  which 
can  be  done  under  our  Constitution  and 
form  of  government.  And  while  I  Join 
with  all  of  my  distinguished  colleaeues 
In  vigorously  asserting  the  fact  that  we 
will  at  no  time  be  Intimidated  in  what 
we  do  by  public  disorders,  it  is  a  fact 
that  our  Job  Is  to  anticipate  such  dis- 
orders and  do  Justice. 

One  of  the  obJecUves  of  citing  these 
15  specifications  is  to  emphasize  that 
riots  of  this  kind  must  be  anticipated 
and  that  there  are  measures  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors and  at  all  levels  of  government 
which  deal  with  the  primary  complaints 
of  human  beings  which  finally  drive 
them  into  acUon  against  an  orderly 
society 

It  Is  a  fact  that  deep  frustration 
creates  this  difficulty  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  It  Ls  the  most  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  riot  And  this  frus- 
tration is  aggravated  by  trade  unions 
and  business  communities  which  fail  to 
find  or  create  Job  opportunities,  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
falling  to  pass  and  strictly  enforce  strong 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  by  the  local 
governments  in  not  being  alert  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  communities. 

This  advertLsement  makes  very  con- 
structive reading  It  is  a  verj-  Intelligent, 
well-done  job 

We  do  not  have  to  agree  with  every 
specification  in  order  to  respect  the 
scholarship  and  the  understanding 
which  has  gone  into  this  message 

I  advise  every  Senator  to  read  it,  and 
I  especially  advise  officials  of  States, 
municipalities,  and  cities  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  public 
order  to  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  we 


must  see  these  events  coming  months 
ahead,  if  we  want  a  chance  to  head  them 
off 

If  we  try  to  bring  to  bear  the  facilities 
of  all  agencies  of  government,  the  com- 
munity relations  councils,  local,  public 
and  private  agencies  before  the  nots  hit 
us,  we  may  avert  them  However,  if  we  do 
not  plan  ahead  and  make  an  effort,  for 
example,  to  get  Jobs  for  Negro  teenagers, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  avert  the  riots  which 
we  fear  and  doplore.  Society  will  then 
have  suffered  a  ven.-  disastrous  blow  as  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  act. 

Mr  President.  I  etsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  advertisement  to  which  I 
have  referred  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tLsement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Riot  Psivtntion 
Riots  are  bnd  buslriesfi  f<ir  all  concerned— 
the  rioters,  the  Urgeu  ar.d  an  ordered  so- 
ciety Superflclul  Btudlee  always  seek  to  And 
who  fired  what  shot  who  shouted  thus  and 
so.  or  who  made  a  speech  at  what  place. 
Hardly  anyone  Rives  a  passlnk-  thought  to 
the  shavings  and  gasoUne  which  have  been 
piled  up  and  scattered  uruui.d  lor  months 
and  je.irs,  Juit  waiting  for  an  emotlon- 
1.U1CU.  overt  act  to  Ignite  It  Some  smoldering 
material,  ready  to  burst  Into  name,  has  al- 
ready been  piled  up  on  the  civil  rights  Issue. 
1.  The  1966  ClvU  Rights  BiU  was  fillbus- 
ttred  Uj  death  Ui  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
liuBt  fall  after  parsing  the  House  No  part  of 
the  bill  was  allowed  to  reach  the  floor  Nega- 
Uve  predictions  on  the  fate  of  the  1967  BUI 
fill  the  politic.il  air. 

2  Cougresonian  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was 
summarily  deprived  of  his  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Education  and  lAbor  Committee 
on  the  day  before  the  Congress  opened  last 
January  and  was  refused  his  seat  the  next 
day  Although  re-elected  overwhelmingly  by 
the  voters  in  his  district  In  a  special  election, 
he  has  not  yet  been  seated  In  the  OOth  Con- 
gress. 

3  The  1867  Civil  Rights  BUl,  containing, 
among  other  Utles,  one  calling  for  the  Equal 
Opportunity    Commission    to    have    the    au- 


thority to  Issue  cea^e  and  desist  orders,  has 


been  virtually  buried.  At  present  the  EEOC 
can  determine  tliat  a  Arm  Is  discriminating 
and  thus  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
iatj4,  but  It  cannot  order  It  to  stop. 

4  nie  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
awarded  a  muUlmUllon-doUar  atom  smasher 
plant  to  Weston.  111.,  even  though  Illinois 
had  uo  state  fair  housing  law,  on  the  pledge 
of  responsible  Illinois  officials  that  such  a 
Uw  Would  be  enacted.  But  on  June  16  and 
27,  1967,  the  IlUnols  state  Senate  finli^hed 
killing  the  last  of  eight  fair  housing  bills 
previou.sly  passed  by  the  House. 

5.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Selective  Service 
Bo.irds  In  the  nation  contain  no  Negro  mem- 
ber Negro  yining  men,  drafted  to  serve  In 
their  country's  urmed  servl<-es.  see  very  fi'W 
members  of  their  race  among  the  board 
members  who  order  them  oti  to  war 

6  Ttie  giildfllnes  laid  down  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
tZducatlon  and  Welfare  for  speeding  up  the 
desegreij.itlon  of  the  public  schools  In  the 
South  were  blunted  and  trimmed  by  the 
90th  Congress  In  response  to  prei..sure  from 
the  Southern  states  Thirteen  years  after  the 
hl.'^torlc  Brown  decision  of  1954,  Dixie 
pressure  has  forced  HEW  to  restrict  Its  en- 
f  ircement  m-ichlnery  to  one  Ix-Allty  In  the 
Secretary's  office  It  also  has  Uirced  the 
elimination  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Office  of  Education  from  any  enforcement 
duties  in  connection  with  school  desegrega- 
tion. 


7.  Reat  aupplements,  on  which  poor  Negro 
and  white  famlllee  depend  for  Improvement 
of  their  housing,  waa  klUed  by  the  House  of 
the  90th  Congresa. 

8.  The  appropriation  for  the  model  clUes 
program  aflectliig  Negro  citizens  In  the  cen- 
ter cltie«  was  cut  from  a  requested  $662- 
mlUlon  to  S237-million  by  the  House  of  the 
S>Oth  Congress. 

9.  The  Teachers  Corps,  which  supplies 
teachers  for  school  districts  with  a  heavy 
enrollment  of  pupils  from  low-income 
families,  has  been  placed  completely  under 
state   control. 

10.  The  Income  of  Negro  families  has 
dropped  to  53  percent  of  the  Income  of  white 
families,  from  a  previous  figure  of  57  percent 

11.  The  naUonai  unemployment  rate  Is  at 
Us  lowest  percentage — 3.8.  but  the  Negro 
unemployment  rate  is  freely  acknowledged 
to  be  twice  to  four  times  that.  The  Negro 
teen-age  unemployment  rale  in  the  summer 
ol  1966  was  33  per  100.  whereas  the  wh.te 
teen-age  rate  was  14  per  100. 

12.  In  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  and  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  craft  unions  In  the  building 
trades  have  been  refusing  employment  to 
Negroes  and  refusing  them  entrance  to  ap- 
prenuce  training  programs,  even  though  tlie 
buildings  projects  are  Federal  ones,  the  con- 
tr.i^ls  for  which  can  be  cancelled  on  revela- 
tion of  di,scrlmlnatory  practice*.  This  exclu- 
sion of  Negnj's  from  employment  on  tax- 
financed  building  projects  Is  a  widespread 
practice, 

13  Tlie  Coleman  Report  of  a  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  team  has  disclosed  that  the 
(;ap  between  Negro  and  while  children  In  the 
public  schools  18  widening,  yet  stubborn  op- 
position persists  to  changes  In  crowded 
ghetto  schools,  to  new  teaching  methods  and 
to  quality  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

14  The  walls  ajx>und  Negro  center  city 
ghettos  remain  unbreached  except  for  an 
occasional  crack.  Whenever  a  Negro  family 
escapes  InU)  a  previously  all-white  area,  the 
parents  and  children  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  insults,  roclca.  bottles,  telephone 
threau  arKl  other  intimidations. 

15  With  unprecedented  speed,  the  House 
h.us  pa-ssed  an  "antl-rlof  bill.  This  was 
cleared  for  the  floor  prompUy  by  Rep.  Wil- 
liam M.  Colmer  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  thus  confirming 
it  .IS  a  punitive  measure,  rather  than  as  a 
preventative  Already  there  exist  ample  legl»- 
latlon  and  more  than  am.ple  policing  forces 
U)  deal  with  anything  short  ol  a  full-scale 
civil  war. 

TTip  list  can  go  on  and  on.  Courts  hand 
down  decisions  which  are  Ignored.  Laws  are 
passed,  but  not  observed.  Congress  enacts 
measures,  but  the  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  are  cut  to  the  bone  or  denied 
completely  by  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees Anti-poverty  projects  are  booted  about- 
Funding  Is  denied  or  delayed. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  majority  of  the 
Negro  population,  which  believes  In  law  and 
order,  cannot  bring  Itself  to  sweeping  and 
unreserved  condemnation  of  the  ones  among 
It  who  are  impatient  at  the  slamming  doors, 
Impolite  to  the  slammers  and  Insubordinate 
to  the  winking  authority  and  to  Its  minion* 
who  confront  them  with  anti-rlot  forma- 
tions and  antl-Ncgro  mentalities. 

Nobody  except  troublemakers  wants  an- 
other upheaval.  North  or  South,  but  if  one 
should  occur,  remember  the  tinder  that  has 
been  scattered,  hither  and  yon,  these  many 
years. 

Rememlx!r,  too.  that  Lf  the  white  popula- 
tion had  been  cooped  up  and  shackled  down 
in  ghetto  housing,  slum  6ch(X)ls  and  Jim  crow 
Jobs  the  nation  would  be  In  the  midst  of  a 
genuine  revolution,  not  a  series  of  riotous 
outbreaks  by  a  riotous  few. 

Riot  prevenUon  begins  with  the  Congress, 
wi-h  suite  legislatures  and  city  councils,  wi'h 
boards   of   education    (and   the    vast   School 
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Establishment) ,  with  hottslng  authorities, 
with  organized  labor,  with  employers,  with 
courts  and  the  police. 

Did  you  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  riot 
today? 

National  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  colored 
People, 

KiviE,  Kaplan,  President. 
Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spottswood, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 
Roy  WiLKiNS, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  inserted  In  the  Record  the  advertise- 
ment that  was  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  goiiig  to  do  the 
same  thing,  I  associate  myself  with  every 
remark  made  by  the  Senator,  I  think  It 
is  an  excellent  statement. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  said,  I  have  also 
read  the  advertisement. 

I  had  the  advertisement  on  my  desk, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  the  remarks  he  made 
and  had  the  advertisement  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  I  intended  to  do, 

I  think  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  all 
of  us  m  this  country  would  do  well  to 
quietly  read,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
legislative  responsibilities  should  react 
toll. 

Every  line  of  it  is  gospel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  words  could  not 
come  from  greater  advocates  of  Justice 
and  the  dignity  of  man  in  this  country. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senators. 

I 

MILITARY    AID    TO    HANOI    BY 
MOSCOW    AND    PEKING 

Mr,  MIi!ler,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration, which  is  advocating  In- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  should  read  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  July  7. 

Gathering  the  data  from  a  variety  of 
U.S.  Government  sources,  the  Associated 
Press  details  the  volume  of  assistance 
the  Soviet  Union  is  providing  ana  has 
provided  North  Vietnam, 

The  article  reports  that  Russia  has 
furnished  North  Vietnam  more  than 
10,000  artillery  pieces,  mortars,  and  other 
heavy  weapons,  and  that  in  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  the  volume  of 
cargo  unloaded  by  Soviet  ships  at 
Haiphong  reached  a  record  level  of  more 
than  200,000  tons. 

It  also  shows  that  Communist  China 
has  sent  in  supplies  of  more  than  750,- 
000  small  arms,  most  of  which  were  then 
sent  to  the  Communist  forces  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  this  report  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  days  ahead  when  the  eu- 


phoric talk  of  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  on  greater  intensity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Scope  of  Arms  Aid  to  Hanoi 
by  Moscow,  Peking  Disclosed,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scope  of  Arms  Aid  to  Hanoi  bt   Moscow, 
Peking  Disclosed 

Communist  China  has  supplied  North 
Vietnam  more  than  750,000  small  arms,  many 
of  which  have  been  shipped  on  to  Commu- 
nist forces  fighting  In  South  Vietnam,  U.S. 
sources  report. 

Russia  haa  nimlshed  North  ■Vietnam  more 
than  10.000  artillery  pieces,  mortars  and 
other  heavy  weapons. 

These  figures,  gathered  from  a  variety  of 
U.S.  government  sourcee,  indicate  the  scope 
of  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  the  main  supplier  of  the  Conunu- 
nist  Viet  Cong  as  well  as  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  volume  of  cargo  unloaded  by  Soviet 
ships  at  Haiphong.  North  Vietnam's  chief 
port,  reached  a  record  level  of  more  than 
200.000  tons  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year. 

estimated  $i.s  billion 

U.S.  experts  calculate  that  Soviet  military 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  totaled  close  to  $1.5 
billion  from  1955  through  last  year.  Chinese 
military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  came  to 
nearly  $200  million  through  1966. 

Economic  aid  to  North  Vietnam  from  all 
Communist  sources  reached  $1.5  billion  dur- 
ing this  period.  About  half  came  from  Mos- 
cow, a  little  less  than  half  came  from  China 
and  some  10  per  cent  from  Red  nations  of 
eastern  Europe. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  currently  is  costing 
the  United  States  about  $25  billion  a  year. 

The  current  assessment  by  knowledgeable 
U.S.  ofBcials  is  that  even  without  help  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  North  Vietnam 
could  continue  the  war,  but  its  effort  would 
be  much  less  eflfectlve.  This  assessment  also 
covers  action  in  tiaoe. 

PORT   CLOSING    IMPACT 

U.S.  experts  believe  shutting  off  the  port  of 
Haiphong  would  magnify  North  Vietnamese 
problems  and  drain  material  and  human  re- 
sources. 

But  if  the  Russians  and  Chinese  kept  up 
basic  support  in  the  face  of  a  port  closure, 
American  analysts  are  convinced  North  Viet- 
nam could  continue  the  present  degree  of 
operations  in  both  South  Vietnam  and  Laos, 

The  Russians,  it  was  said,  could  use  South 
Chinese  ports,  shifting  to  rail  transportation 
there,  instead  of  sending  goods  into  Hai- 
phong. Crude  oil  could  be  shipped  to  Chinese 
refiners  and  refined  products  transshipped  to 
North  Vietnam  by  train. 

This  supposes  the  Chinese  would  permit 
such  action.  Although  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  are  bitter  foes  politically,  indica- 
tions are  the  Chinese  axe  not  Interfering  with 
present  Soviet  overland  shipments  through 
China  to  North  Vietnam. 

SMALL    ARMS    SUPPLIED 

China  is  providing  most  of  the  small  arms, 
ammunition,  antiaircraft  artillery,  some 
heavy  weapons  and  some  trucks  to  North 
Vietnam,  U.S.  experts  say.  Moscow  is  fiu-- 
nishing  virtually  all  of  the  petroleum  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam,  with  some  small 
amounts  from  Romania, 

The  Soviet  Union  also  is  sending  North 
Vietnam  most  of  its  radar,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  MIO  Jet  fighters,  heavy  weapons  and 
some  of  its  trucks. 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  small  arms, 
artillery  and  ammunition  enters  North  Viet- 
nam  by  rail — which   makes   vitally   Impor- 


tant the  two  main  railroad  lines  connecting 
Hanoi  with  China, 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  sup- 
plies are  carried  in  North  Vietnam  by  sea. 
All  of  the  trucks,  essential  to  moving  heavy 
military  cargoes  toward  South  Vietnam,  also 
arrive  in  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  . 

The  Chinese  ure  carrying  the  main  load  in 
training  North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft  gun 
crews — reportedly   In  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  surface-to-air 
missiles  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  North 
Vietnam,  but  many  more  than  3,000  have 
been  fired  so  far. 

North  Vietnamese  missile  men  undergo 
their  training  In  their  own  country,  but 
North  Vietnamese  MIG  pilots  are  reported 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  authorities  say  Moscow  has  supplied 
North  Vietnam  some  60  MIG  jet  fighters  and 
nearly  140  other  military  aircraft.  Red  China 
is  reported  to  have  given  North  Vietnam 
more  than  40  MIGs. 

Latest  estimates  Indicate  there  are  up  to 
10.000  Chinese  military  men  in  North  Viet- 
nam serving  as  antiaircraft  instructors,  sup- 
ply handlers  and  engineers  for  repair  of 
docks,  railroads,  bridges  and  other  similar 
facilities  destroyed  or  damaged  by  U.  S.  air 
attack. 

There  was  no  estimate  on  the  number  of 
Soviet  citizens  In  North  Vietnam. 


DUBUQUE  COLLEGE  GROUP 
CHEERS  GI'S 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President,  the  part 
that  one  Iowa  college  is  playing  in  boost- 
ing the  morale  of  our  soldiers  overseas 
was  vividly  portrayed  by  writer  Ruth 
Dean  in  a  Washington  Evening  Star  ar- 
ticle on  July  8, 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  the 
reception  being  accorded  the  Clarke 
College  USO  drama  troupe,  led  by  a 
nun,  Sister  Mary  Xavier  Coens,  B.VM. 

The  Dubuque  college  group  already  has 
toured  U.S.  Army  installations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  few  weeks  will  visit  facil- 
ities in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland. 

As  Sister  Mary  Xavier  puts  it: 

The  girls  come  home  waving  the  fiag,  and 
back  at  college  we  had  "Cheer  John"  cam- 
paigns to  keep  in  touch  with  the  GIs  we've 
visited. 

I  believe  we  need  more  of  such  whole- 
some and  constructive  student  activity 
on  our  campuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "GI  Nun  Is  Colonel,  Too," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI  Nun  Is  Colonel.  Too 
(By  Ruth  Dean) 

Ifs  a  little  unusual  to  hear  a  nvm  throw- 
ing military  Jargon  around  like  "TDY,  hit 
the  road  and  CO"  and  more  startling  yet  to 
see  a  pair  of  colonel's  eagles  pinned  to  her 
habit. 

But  this  Is  nothing  to  the  first  impression 
Sister  Mary  Xavier  Coens,  B.V.M.,  made 
when  she  landed  at  several  U.S.  Army  In- 
stallations in  Europe  with  her  14-glrl  Clarke 
College  U.S.O.  drama  troupe. 

DOtJBLE    TAKE 

"Whose  general's  sister  are  you?"  was  the 
greeting  she  got  at  one  airport.  And  the  wel- 
coming committee  did  a  double-take  when 
she  calmly  replied:  "I'm  TDY."  which  trans- 
lates to  "temporary  duty"  in  clvilianese. 

In  a  few  weeks.  Sister  Mary  Xavier  will  be 
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off  asAia  on  ber  aeoond  US  O.  Ulp  wlUi  a 
troup«  from  the  same  Dubuque.  Iowa  ool- 
lese  wbere  abe  te&che*  speech  and  drama. 
heactod  thta  time,  (or  Uie  Army's  northeast 
command — "the  big  tc«box."  she  c&lls  it, 
ComprUlng  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland. 

Sister'*  fAme  may  have  preceded  her  since 
her  Buropean  venture  has  been  recorded  in 
a  Boon-to-be-publuhed  b<.>ok.  'a  I  Nun  '  co- 
autbond  with  Robert  C  Healey  i  P  J  Kenedy 
A:  Sons  MSO). 

Sister  Mary  Xavler  and  Sister  Mary  Jer- 
emy JiaclUln.  also  of  the  Clarke  College 
drama  department,  are  the  first  nuns  ever 
to  take  a  show  on  tour  f'jr  the  USO. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  GIs  surted  call- 
tng  them  the  "girls  in  bUck  '  If  their  35  000- 
member  OX  audience  expected  a  hymn-slng- 
Ing  routine,  their  "show-me"  boredom 
erupted  Into  applause  when  they  saw  the 
90-intnut«  "Coffee  House  Tlieater"  revue  put 
on  by  the  girls 

Tbe  hit  of  the  sboW  When  the  college 
glrlB  donned  formal  evening  drees  with  long 
white  Ud  gloree  and  "went  over  the  top"  of 
the  footlights  to  visit  with   thel.    audience. 

This  moment  jjrcrved  to  be  the  most  touch- 
ing of  the  revue.  Sister  recalled  yesterday  at 
a  Washington  press  conference 

Instead  of  whistles,  there  was  silence — 
then  applause. 

One  GI  exclaimed  "God.  they're  beautiful  I" 
And  one  burly  one  CLime  up  to  her  after- 
ward* with  tears  In  his  eyes,  and  said 
"Thanka  Ma'am,  for  the  white  gloves"  "They 
were  really  gentlemen."  Sifter  said  of  their 
GI  audiences 

The  girls  are  carefully  picked  for  thi.s 
aaalgsment.  "Talent  is  the  last  on  the  list." 
■aid  Sister  Xavler  "You  take  those  lew  girls 
amoog  that  many  men  and  personal  integrity 
oomea  first  on  the  list  of  qualifications. " 

Most  of  the  time  the  girls  and  the  nuns 
found  themselves  "listening  posts"  for  GIs 
wanting  to  pour  out  their  loneliness,  disgust, 
or  disappointment  with  the  girl  back  home 

"The  girls  come  home  waving  the  flag." 
said  Stater,  ''and  back  at  college  we  had 
'Cheer  .lohn'  campaigns  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  OIs  we've  vutted  " 

NXW    BOLE' 

In  fact  Sister  Xavler  sees  a  new  role  for 
nuns.  "People  laugh  at  me  but  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  God  8  WACs  and  Gods  WAVES." 
she  said.  "They  would  make  great  listening 
poets.' 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  SUter's  warmth  and 
understanding  brought  her  first  an  hon- 
orary captain's  bars,  then  more  recently  a 
pair  of  honorary  colonel's  e^igles  But  she  Is 
adaumant  in  stressing  she's  neither  abdicated 
her  vows  to  Join  the  .Vrmy  or  that  she  s  In 
show  biz. 

BlBt«r  had  one  Inflexible  rule  for  the  girls — 
no  single  dating  and  no  dating  of  ofllcers 
Ths  latter  occasioned  about  the  only  time 
she  "pulled  rank  "  She  forbade  a  young  of- 
ficer to  date  one  of  her  girls  Bewildered  he 
asked  her.  "What  have  you  against  me. 
Slater?"  and  she  replied.  "Only  that  you're  a 
second  lieutenant'" 


IT'S  TIME  TO  STA>nD   UP  FOR  THE 
UPPERIXX} 

Mr.  MILX£R.  Mr  President.  Miller 
Upton,  president  of  Beloit  College.  Beloit. 
Wis.,  recently  delivered  an  address  at 
the  honors  convocation  of  Ripon  College, 
Ripon.  Wis. 

President  Upton  did  not  mince  any 
words  In  asserting  that  it  ts  about  tune 
to  give  more  recognition  to  the  achiever 
and  tte  doer. 

I  have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance — 

He  said— 


for  the  way  our  society  at  the  present  time 
.seems  to  have  sympathetic  concern  only 
for  the  misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug  addict, 
the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  maladju.st- 
ed.  the  chrr)nlc  criminal,  the  underachiever. 
the  loser — in  general,  the  underdog 

Mr.  Upton  docs  not  say  that  society 
should  ignore  tJiese  but  he  does  say  that 
society  mu.st  take  note  of  Uie  achieve- 
ments of  tho.se  wiio  rise  above  their  sur- 
roundinrs  and  contribute  to  .'^.jcicty  as  a 
whole. 

I  believe  the  address  merits  attention 
and  I  ask  unanimous  const  nt  tliat  the 
article.  It's  Time  To  Stand  Up  for  the 
l.pperdou'."  v.hieh  appeared  in  tiie  July 
10  i.-isue  of  US  News  &  World  lieport.  be 
placed  in  the  Recokp. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
"It's  Ti.ME  To  Stand  Dp  roa  TTtx  Uppraooc" 

(Note  Is  US  going  too  f.Tr  In  Its  con- 
cer.a  for  the  underdog"-  the  ne'er-do-well, 
the  criminal?  .K  college  president  suggests 
thiit  It  Is  time  to  give  more  recognition  to  the 
"upperdog  "  Here  he  tells  what  he  means  by 
the  "upperdog"  He  also  suggests  that  the 
U  S  worry  less  about  creating  a  "great  soci- 
ety." first  build  a  "decent"  society  ) 

(Prom  on  address  by  MlUer  Upton,  president 
of  Beloit  College.  Beloit.  Wis.,  which  he 
delivered  recently  at  the  honors  convoca- 
tion of  Ripon  College.  R:p«jn.  Wis  t 

I  have  just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance  for  the  way  our  socielv  at  the  pres- 
ent time  .seems  to  have  svTiipathetlc  concern 
only  for  the  mlsrtt.  the  pervert,  the  drug  ad- 
dict, the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  mal- 
adjusted, the  chronic  crimmal.  the  under- 
achlever.  the  loser — In  general,  the  underdog 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  loet  touch  with 
reality  and  become  warped  In  our  attach- 
ments. If  not  In  fact  psychotia. 

In  short.  I  feel  It  Is  lime  for  someone  like 
me  to  stand  up  and  say  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
do«^!  "  I'm  also  for  the  achiever —  the  one  who 
sets  oat  to  do  something  arul  does  It.  the 
one  who  recognizes  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities at  hand  and  endeiivvirs  to  deal  with 
them:  the  one  who  Is  successful  at  his  Im- 
mediate task  becau.se  he  Is  not  worrying 
about  someone  else's  fallings,  the  one  who 
doesn't  consider  It  square  '  tt>  be  constantly 
looking  for  more  to  do.  who  Isn't  always  ra- 
tionalizing why  be  shouldn't  be  doing  what 
he  Is  doing:  the  one.  in  short,  who  carries 
the  work  of  his  part  of  the  world  squarely 
on  his  shoulders. 

Not  the  wealthy,  necessarily:  not  the  ones 
In  authority,  necessarily;  not  the  gifted.  nec- 
essarily—Just the  doer,  the  achiever — regard- 
less of  his  status,  his  opulence,  his  native 
endowment 

We  are  not  born  equal:  we  are  born  un- 
equal And  the  talented  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  their  talents  than  the  underprivi- 
leged for  their  plight  The  measure  of  each 
should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his  Inherited 
position. 

No  one  should  be  damned  by  the  environ- 
mental condition  of  his  life — whether  it  be 
privileged   or   underprivileged.  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  dying  f.ishlon  to  pay  respect  to  those 
who  achieve -who  reiiUy  'have  it.'  to  use 
the  vernacular  This  Is  the  day  when  the 
fashion  ts  to  be  lor  the  underdog  rhe  atti- 
tude Is  being  developed  that  if  you  really 
want  to  care  for  you  and  who  doesn't' — 
don't  be  successful,  be  a  misht.  a  loser,  a  vic- 
tim of  one's  environment.  This  Is  an  occa- 
sion to  honor  the  successful  to  say  It  Is 
better  to  win  than  to  lose,  better  to  receive 
an  A  than  a  C.  that  cla&s  ranlt  is  meaning- 
ful, that  thuae  who  have  developed  the  pat- 
tern of  achieving  in  college  will  go  on  achiev- 
ing   out    of    college,    and.    because    of    their 


achievement,  the  rest  of   us  will  live  richer 
and  easier  lives. 

I  in  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for 
what  appears  to  me  a  general  social-psycho- 
logual  aberration,  but  I  suspect  It  springs 
fru.'n  a  massive  social  guilt. 

Each  ot  us  individually  Is  so  aware  of  our 
personal  Umlt.itions  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  tonn  of  masochistic  reaction  to  pro'o- 
lems  of  the  day.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
deal  With  the  problems  in  a  forthright  w.v,, 
v.e  berate  ourselver..  we  martyr  ourselves,  we 
pillory  ourselves. 

Or.  If  the  problems  seem  too  much  to  us 
to  handle,  we  mitig.ile  our  sense  of  guilt  b;.' 
heaping  all  bl.inie  on  convenient  scapegoats 
or  by  coiicerrung  ourselves  with  the  prob- 
lems of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote 
dist.ance. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  specific 
rtlercncc: 

1  have  become  Increasingly  bored  and  re- 
sentful of  the  ridicule  and  snldc  references 
made  of  the  WASPS -the  white.  Anglo-Sax- 
on. Protestant  suburbanites  I  wouldn't  feel 
the  point  so  strongly  wer<'  the  criticisms  lev- 
eled by  thoee  outside  the  circle.  Such  could 
be  looked  upon  as  healthy  social  cntici-sm 
and  conipetillon.  But  when  It  comes  mainly 
from  those  who  are  part  of  the  circle — 
W.\aPS  stinging  themselves — it  assumes  the 
nature  of  sick  self-immolation. 

Our  s<x:lety's  treatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  Is  deplorable  In  f.nct.  that's  too 
niUd  a  term  for  It  The  word  "sinful"  In  its 
full  theological  sense  Is  more  accurate.  But 
this  fact  does  not  Justify  us.  In  our  sense  of 
giUll.  condemning  a  particular  segment  of 
society  which  In  many  ways  constitutes  the 
backbone  of   American  social   existence. 

If  damning  by  association  Is  wrong,  as  I 
would  malntiiln  strongly  It  Is.  then  how  hor- 
ribly wrong  It  ts  to  level  ntir  guns  of  hostil- 
ity envy  and  ridicule  In  this  fashion  on  the 
successful  white  man  who  more  often  than 
not  struggled  financially  to  get  a  college 
education,  who  more  often  than  not  works 
at  his  Job  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  who 
buys  a  comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs  with 
the  welfare  of  his  family  In  mind,  who  Is  ac- 
tive In  his  church  and  community  affairs 
who  gives  his  time  to  service  on  boards  of 
education  and  social-welfare  agencies,  and 
In  some  cases  Is  shortening  his  life  span 
through  overwork  and  anxiety  resulting  from 
the  basic  social  responsibilities  he  muit 
carry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today  And  where  would  our  so- 
ciety be  without  them''  For  one  thing,  we 
would  not  have  Ripon  College  or  Beloit  Col- 
lege or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  we 
know  them  today  were  It  rvot  for  the  likes  of 
the.se  people.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  have  a 
major  portion  of  the  population  going  to 
s<.h(xjl  for  12  to  '20  years.  Nor  would  we  enjov 
the  leisure  time,  recreational  acU\lties  and 
ciiltural  advantiiges  which  are  a  direct  prod- 
vict  of  our  material  welfare  However,  there 
woiild  be  one  by-product  advantage:  We 
woxild  have  to  be  so  concerned  Individually 
with  eking  out  our  own  meager  existence 
that  there  would  be  no  time  to  be  wasted  on 
such  Irrelevant  and  dishonest  name-calling 
and  buck-passing. 

buvminc   bconomic   system    tJNrAnil.T 

Or.  Just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic 
system,  so  we  accuse  the  system  Itself  of 
faults  which  are  not  of  its  creation  In  short, 
we  tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for 
the  faults  of  Individuals  who  operate  within 
it. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  qual- 
ity of  any  society  Is  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  It  up 
Therefore.  let  tis  stop  referring  naively  W 
creating  a  "great  "  society.  It  la  enough  at 
UUs  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to 
create  a  "decent  "  society.  And  to  do  so  our 


first  task  is  to  help  each  Individual  be  decent 
unto  himself  and  In  his  relationship  with 
other  individuals. 

A  decent  society  cannot  be  created  out  of 
a  vacuum  and  Imjxeed.  It  can  only  evolve 
out  of  the  lives  of  constituent  members.  In 
this  regard,  our  economic  system  has  become 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  our  educa- 
tional, religious  and  family  institutions  to 
develop  decent  and  resp>onslble  Individuals. 
Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
Individuals  for  one  or  more  of  the  Ills  of 
mankind — beware!  He  is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  soUition.  f liere  is  no 
single  scapegojvt  for  the  world's  ills,  unless  it 
be  our  own  personal  limitations  as  finite 
beings. 

Also,  the  Puritan  ethic  and  religious  moral- 
ity in  general  have  come  in  for  some  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  support 
that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbitrary 
value  Judgments.  But  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  much  more  perverse 
kind  of  morallsm — a  moralism  which  says 
that  since  love  Is  the  one  absolute  virtue  of 
man.  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  racial  discrimination  and 
the  like  Is  by  forcing  everyone  to  love  every- 
body else — we  must  love  the  white  man  be- 
cause he  is  white,  or  the  black  man  because 
he  is  black,  or  the  poor  because  he  is  poor, 
or  the  enemy  because  he  is  the  enemy,  or  the 
perverse  because  he  is  perverse,  or  the 
afflicted  because  he  Is  afflicted  I  Rather  than 
because  he  Is  a  human  being,  any  human 
being  who  Just  happens  to  be  white  or  black, 
poor  or  rich,  enemy  or  friend. 

This  Is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  Is  a 
uniquely  personal  experience. 

If  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  legislate  Individ- 
ual morality.  It  Is  even  more  idle,  and  even 
arrogant,  to  attempt  to  force  individual  love. 
There  can  be  no  love  unless  It  Is  genuine  and 
authentic.  To  love,  or  go  through  the  pre- 
tense of  loving,  without  truly  feeling  that 
way  Is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  dishonest  at  Its  worst.  And  the  fruit  of 
such  dishonesty,  as  with  all  forms  of  dis- 
honesty. Is  distrust,  degradation,  chaos.  We 
should  respect  all  people  so  much  that  we 
would  not  dare  demean  one  by  pretending  to 
love  him  when  we  don't.  .  .  . 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves In  more  ways  than  one.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  we  have  f:illed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonlus  made  Co  his  son:  "This  above  all,  to 
thine  own  self  be  true."  For  were  we  to  do  so 
we  would  have  to  admit  honestly  and  Joy- 
ously that  love  in  Its  very  essence  is  selfish. 
Were  It  not  so,  there  would  be  none — not 
real  love — only  a  martyred  Imitation.  .  .  . 

We  have  serious  problems  and  Issues  fac- 
ing our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  can  be  solved 
over  time  If  we  will  atuck  them  directly  and 
honestly— that  Is,  If  we  will  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  In  time  and  persistent  per- 
sonal effort. 

They  win  never  be  subject  to  instant  solu- 
tion—to wishing  It  so.  Nor  will  they  be 
solved  by  blaming  others  for  their  existence, 
or  by  making  certain  segments  of  society  the 
scapegoat  for  the  general  ills  ot  society.  Nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  running  away  from 
them  by  concerning  ourselves  with  remote 
situations  rather  than  those  at  hand.  Nor 
win  they  be  solved  by  application  of  the 
perverse  notion  that  to  love  means  only  to 
sacriflce  one's  self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  is  that  they 
*ill  be  solved  by  doers — not  people  with 
good  Intentions,  but  Individuals  with  good 
deeds  Not  those  who  talk  a  good  game,  but 
those  who  play  a  good  game — the  achiever. 

"ENCOURAGING    INDIVTOUAL    EXCELLENCT" 

W'e  will  never  create  a  good  society,  much 
less  a  great  one.  until  individual  excellence 
and  achievement  Is  not  only  respected  but 
encouraged.  That  Is  why  I'm  for  the  upper- 


dog — the  achiever — the  succeeder.  I'm  for 
building  an  ever  better  society,  and  this  will 
only  be  done  by  those  who  take  seriously 
their  responsibility  for  achievement,  for 
making  the  most  of  their  native  ability,  for 
getting  done  the  Job  at  hand. 


IN   THE    CAUSE   OF   PEACE— PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  AT  GLASSBORO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  always  said  that  he  would 
go  anywhere  at  any  time  without  any 
conditions  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  summit  conference  at  Glassboro 
illustrated  his  passion  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  course  of  action 
I  applaud  my  President  as  I  have  always 
applauded  my  President  when  I  think  he 
is  within  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tional system;  and  I  have  criticized  him 
when  he  does  not  stay  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  system.  He  is 
clearly  outside  of  it  in  Vietnam  but  he 
was  within  it  at  Glassboro. 

The  President  went  to  great  lengths  to 
take  advantage  of  Premier  Kosygins 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  set  new 
groimds  for  peaceful  negotiations. 

He  went  to  great  length  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation of  views  on  where  the  sum- 
mit meeting  would  be  held. 

He  succeeded  in  having  a  much  longer 
discussion  than  was  probably  antici- 
pated. 

And  he  stated  the  American  position 
on  world  affairs  clearly,  directly,  and 
without  threat  or  intimidation. 

Indeed,  as  the  attached  editorial  In  the 
Oregonian  of  June  24  says.  President 
Johnson  has  gone  "more  than  halfway" 
in  the  spirit  of  Hollybush. 

Whatever  the  specific  results,  few  can 
deny  that  a  calmer,  more  peaceful  at- 
mosphere has  been  created  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  we  should  be  proud  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  taken  the  conference 
from  start  to  finish  without  a  single  mis- 
step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregonian  of  Jime  24,  1967. 
supporting  the  President's  peace  efforts 
at  Glassboro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoBE    Than    Halt    Wat 
President   Johnson    has   always    said    he'd 
go  more  than  half  way  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists.  And  so  he  did  yesterday. 

Glassboro,  N.J.,  Is  135  miles  from  Wash- 
ington and  only  ill  from  New  York,  a  differ- 
ence of  24  miles.  However,  Mr.  Johnson 
traveled  by  plane  from  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia and  then  by  helicopter  to  Glassboro, 
whereas  Premier  Kosygln  took  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  from  New  York.  Distances  by 
air  usually  are  less  than  by  highway,  so 
maybe  the  President  didn't  concede  the  full 
24  miles  to  the  man  from  the  Kremlin. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Johnson  didn't  have  to 
go  crawling  to  New  York  to  meet  Mr.  Ko- 
sygln and  the  latter  didn't  have  to  go  hat- 
In-hand  to  Washington  or  Camp  David.  Both 
obviously  felt  they  had  to  maintain  an  air 
of  reluctance  If  not  Indifference.  Israel  and 
perhaps  many  Americans  would  have  re- 
sented Mr.  Johnson's  kowtowing  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Arab  and  Red  Chinese  would 
have  taken  an  even  dimmer  view  of  Mr.  Ko- 
sygln's  running  down  to  Washington,  This 
despite  the  fact  that  everyone  knew  the  two 


had  communicated  frequently  on  the  hot 
line  during  the  war  In  the  Middle  East  and 
that  Messrs.  Rusk  and  Gromyko  had  been 
working  like  beavers  to  arrange  a  "summit" 
meeting. 

Glassboro.  a  town  of  some  10.000  popula- 
tion, got  its  name  from  a  glass  factory  estab- 
lished there  about  the  time  of  the  .'Vmerican 
Revolution.  For  the  1840  presidential  com- 
palgn.  the  factory  produced  bo'.tles  in  the 
shape  of  the  log  cabin  where  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  born.  A  Pliiladelphia  distiller 
named  E.  C.  Booz  filled  the  bottles  with 
whiskey  and  they  became  known  as  Booz 
bottles.  The  coinmon  term  booze"  comes, 
howev>.'r.  from  an  old  EngUth  word  borrowed 
from  Flemish. 

The  Victorian  stone  house  of  the  president 
of  Glassboro  State  College,  where  the  "Big 
Two"  met.  is  called  Hollybush.  Should 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Kosygln  prove  to  have 
got  along  as  well  in  their  comic -opera  meet- 
ing as  Messrs.  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev 
did  at  Camp  David,  which  caused  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  refer  to  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David." 
Hollybush  would  be  a  pretty  name  for  a 
similar  term.  "Spirit  of  Glassboro"  Is  not  In- 
spiring and  "Spirit  of  Booz  Bottle  "  Is  out  of 
the  question,  of  course. 

However,  one  should  not  expect  too  much 
from  a  meeting  arranged  by  laying  a  ruler 
on  a  map. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
monthly  magazine  Physical  Fitness 
Newsletter,  a  resident  of  my  State,  Prof. 
H.  Harrison  Clarke,  has  offered  several 
thought-provoking  suggestions  for  im- 
proving our  Nation's  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram by  revamping  the  operations  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
Professor  Clarke  is  eminently  qualified 
to  discuss  the  performance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  Council  as 
a  research  consultant;  he  holds  the  po- 
sition of  research  professor  in  the  School 
of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec- 
reation; and  he  serves  as  editor  of  the 
magazine  Physical  Fitness  Newsletter. 

Professor  Clarke's  article  deserves  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  present  and  future  per- 
formance of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Professor 
Clarke's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  follow : 
Suggestions   for   the   President's   Covncil 

ON  Physical  Fitness 
(By  Prof.  H.  Harrison  Clarke.  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  Oreg.) 
Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
should  be  saluted  for  their  Insight  Into  the 
need  for  and  support  of  the  fitness  Council 
they  created  and  continued  for  over  a  dec- 
ade of  usefulness.  This  Council,  without 
doubt  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  dynamic 
of  federal  agencies,  has  become  well  estab- 
lished and  accepted  by  the  American  public. 
Without  doubt,  too.  It  has  reflected  credit 
upon  the  Presidents  whom  It  served.  But. 
even  more  Important,  it  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  children,  youth,  and  adults 
of  this  nation  In  successfully  sponsoring 
processes  for  Improving  their  physical  fit- 
ness .  .  , 

COUNCIL    STATUS 

since    1961.   the  Physical   Fitness   Consul- 
tant to  the  President  has  been  a  part-time 
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appointee.  The  Council  staff  has  consisted 
of  four  full-time  individuals,  one  of  whom 
has  also  served  as  Administrator  The  quall- 
flcationa  of  this  staff  have  been  divided  be- 
tween public  relations  experts  and  physical 
educators.  The  Council  per  se  has  consisted 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Interior,  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Housing  and  Finance  Administrator  For 
several  years,  the  Councils  budget  was 
shared  by  these  agencies,  presently.  It  la 
a  line  Item  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
budget.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
amount  of  the  budget  since  1961 

The  ftinctlons  and  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  changed  greatly  since  Its  origin  in 
1966  by  President  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower 
Under  this  President.  Its  function  was  pri- 
marily public  relations  Under  Presidents 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
the  public  relatUjns  function  continued  but 
It  also  became  actively  involved  In  suggf'st- 
Ing  and  promoting  physical  tltness  programs 
and  practices.  The  research  function  of  the 
Council  has  been  studied  and  i  specific  pro- 
posal for  a  Phy.slcal  Fitness  Research  In- 
stitute has  been   formulated      .    . 

SVGCESTIdNS 

Below  are  suggestions  for  the  future  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
Logically,  the  President  Is  now  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  status,  direction,  and 
potential  usefulness  of  the  Council  From 
his  public  statements,  he  hiis  Indicated  that 
a  truly  great  society  must  rest  basically  upon 
a  physically  fit  citizenry  that  continuance 
of  a  generally  low  level  of  physical  fitness  is 
a  shocking  waste  of  human  resources  TTie 
United  States  of  America  should  be  pre- 
eminent In  the  world  In  Its  sponsored  physi- 
cal fitness  program 

1.  Some  way  should  be  found  to  give  the 
Council  permanency  and  continuity  within 
the  federal  government,  either  by  placement 
In  an  existing  agency  or  by  eswblishment  of 
a  new  agency  In  initiating  and  continuing 
the  Council,  a  new  agency  wa.s  formed  be- 
cause Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  believed  that  no  existing  agency 
encompasses  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council;  the  selection  of  the  eight  agencies 
to  form  the  C'uncU  as  listed  above,  sup- 
ports this  assumption  However,  the  Council 
now  does  not  have  permanency,  and  con- 
tinuity is  dependent  upon  the  views  of  each 
new  appointee  us  Physical  Fitness  Consul- 
tant to   the   President 

The  most  logical  existing  agency  for  loc.i- 
tlon  of  the  Council  Is  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  However.  If 
this  were  done,  it  should  be  a  new  agency 
within  the  Department  Ijocatmg  the  Coun- 
cil under  either  the  Office  of  Education  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  Ujo  re- 
strictive for  the  functions  It  should  perform 
And.  further,  it  could  well  be  treated  as  an 
"orphan",  if  channels  for  action  became  too 
tenuous. 

Among  the  .idvantages  of  the  Councils 
presidential  source  h.\s  been  Its  active  sup- 
port by  the  President  o(  the  United  States 
and  his  dynamic  call  to  the  nation  for  action 
to  Improve  the  physical  fitness  of  all  citizens 
Without  doubt,  this  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset.  The  risk  is  that  succeeding  presidents 
may  not  hold  the  same  views  relative  to  the 
need  for  physical  fitness  leading  to  govern- 
ment involvement  as  heretofore 

•  •  •  «  • 

3.  An  Increased  budget  for  the  Council  Is 
definitely  needed  As  Indicated  above,  the 
budget  amount  h;^s  not  changed  since  1961. 
despite  the  fact  that  several  new  programs 
have  l)een  Initiated  Without  going  Into  de- 
tail here.  addltl>>nal  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  for  a  full-time  professional  Con- 
sultant to  the  President,  additional  staff  to 
carry  out  the  Council's  mission,  publication 


of  revised  and  new  manuals,  expanded  public 
relations  efforts,  utilization  of  additional 
professional  consultants,  and  stimulation 
and  supfKjrt  of  physical  fitness  research. 

4  Government  supjxjrt  of  physical  fitness 
research  ts  desperately  needed  Presently. 
federally  support  of  such  research  f  ^r  the 
ojmmoii  man  la  Infinitesimal  The  United 
Statfs  Ls  a  laggard  In  this  regard,  being 
exceeded  by  far  by  Russia.  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia. Sweden.  West  Germany.  Canada,  and 
other  nations  Physical  fitness  research  In 
the  USA.  Is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
unive.slty  physical  education  research  lab- 
oratories; where,  financial  support  Is  meager 
and  studies  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
completion  of  the  thesis  requirement  by 
graduate  students 

In  general,  exceptions  admitted,  the  pres- 
ent interest  of  goverrunent  support  of  physi- 
cal fltnesB  research  may  be  summarized  .is 
follows  Extensive  research  Is  being  con- 
ducted at  opposite  poles  of  the  physical  fit- 
neiss  continuum  at  the  upper  pole,  the 
physical  fitness  needs  of  astronauts,  flight 
personnel,  submariners,  underwater  dem<ill- 
tlon  frogmen,  and  others  subjected  to  special 
stresses,  at  the  lower  pole,  the  medical  care 
of  sufferers  from  heajt  disease,  cancer,  arthri- 
tis. Infectious  diseases,  metabolic  diseases, 
neurological  conditions,  blindness.  ment.iil 
aberrations,  and  others  Very  little  physical 
htriess  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of   humanity   receives   federal   support 

The  Presld -nts  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness cannot  realize  Its  mission  adequately, 
cannot  service  all  .Americans  effectively,  and 
cannot  achieve  world  leadership  without  re- 
course to  research  Over  a  period  of  five  years, 
this  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Council 
through  Its  appointment,  first  of  a  Research 
ConsulUnt  and  a  committee  to  study  re- 
search needs,  and.  later,  a  Physical  Fitness 
Reiearch  Task  Force  This  effort  has  been 
.seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  but  has, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  function  pro- 
gressively The  Council  has  continuously 
recognized  that  existing  findings  of  physical 
fitness  research  must  be  mobilized,  dissemi- 
nated, and  applied  and  that  phy.slcal  fitness 
research  must  be  stimulated,  supported,  and 
conducted  In  this  way  only  can  the  most 
effective  physical  fitness  processes  and  prac- 
tices be  proposed. 

The  Councd  has  esubllshed  the  fact  that 
no  existing  government  agency  or  combina- 
tion of  agencies  as  presently  constituted  will 
work  cooperatively  wlt.h  the  Council  In  meet- 
ing Its  research  needs  As  a  C';)nscquence.  the 
Physical  Fitness  Research  Task  Force,  com- 
posed of  physicians,  physiologists,  and  physi- 
cal educators,  was  formed  to  examine  Into 
Wc.ys  by  which  research  of  vital  Interest  to 
the  Council  can  be  realized.  This  Task  Force 
has  now  prepared  a  statement  of  the  need, 
feiLRlbiUty.  and  purposes  for  estiiblishment 
of  a  Physical  Fitness  Research  Institute  The 
support  cjf  such  an  Institute  Is  essential  for 
the  full  realization  of  the  Ci)uncUs  mission. 


INTERNATION.AL  BROTHERHOOD  OP 
ELECTRICAL  WtmKERS  PENSION 
BP:NEFIT  TRUST  FUND— ANNUAL 
MELTING  AT  SEA  ISLAND,  GA 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sidcnt,  duniu;  the 
pa.st  several  years,  I  have  .served  a.s  the 
public  member  of  a  25-man  board  of 
Iriistee-s  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Worker.s  pei^iiion  bene- 
fit tru.st  fund  Twelve  members  of  the 
board  of  tru.stee.s  are  repre.sentatives  of 
the  electrical  construction  Industry,  and 
12  members  are  representatives  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers 

Theoretically,  my  responsibility  as  an 
Impartial  public   member  of   the  board 


is  to  make  such  recommendatioiis  as  may 
be  needed  to  resolve  any  diflcrences 
which  conceivably  might  develop  over 
the  administration  of  the  pension  benefit 
trust  fund  between  the  representatives 
of  the  electrical  contractors  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union.  However,  I 
am  plca.sed  to  report  that  such  a  high 
decree  of  stabilization  within  the  elec- 
trical industry  between  the  electrical 
contractors  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  exists 
that  determinative  recommendations  by 
the  public  member  of  the  board  have 
not  been  necessary  in  a  single  in.stance 
durin-;  my  terms  of  office  on  the  board. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  board 
of  trustees  meetinfis  and  e.xchant;e  of 
written  communications  are  always 
characterized  by  unanimity  of  opinion 
However,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  the  relationships  within  the 
electrical  industry  in  the  country  is  the 
lont;  record  made  by  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  in  talking  out 
together  their  differences  of  opinion  to 
the  point  of  resolving  and  molding  those 
differences  into  a  common  agreement 
acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Without  diminishing  in  any  way  the 
credit  that  is  due  the  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  within  the  elec- 
trical industry  for  resolving  their  difTer- 
ences  among  themselves,  no  little  credit 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  late  Prof. 
Edwin  Witte  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
con.sin.  who  was  the  public  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  starting  in  1948 
until  his  death  in  1960.  Pixifessor  Witte 
for  many,  many  years  was  professor  of 
labor  economics  and  industrial  rela- 
tions at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  one  of  my  academic  benefactors  to 
whom  I  shall  never  ^  able  to  repay  my 
debts  of  gratitude.  Professor  Witte 
and  his  distinguished  colleague.  Prof. 
Selig  Perlman,  were  the  two  professors 
in  the  field  of  labor  economics  under 
w  horn  I  studied,  both  as  an  undergradu- 
ate a!id  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Their  scholarly 
publications  in  the  field  of  labor  econom- 
ics are  still  and  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come  standard  reference  works  in  the  re- 
quired reading  in  the  economic  class- 
rooms and  seminars  of  the  colleges  of 
America. 

Professor  Witte  was  one  of  the  aca- 
demic architects  of  our  social  security 
system.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  during  World  War  II  and 
the  compliance  officer  of  that  Board,  it 
was  neccs.sary  for  me  on  many  occa.sijns 
to  pre.sent  the  compliance  papers  in  a 
defiance  ca.se  to  President  Roo-sevelt  for 
his  signature  I  remember  that  on  one  of 
those  occasions.  President  Roosevelt 
talked  to  me  in  very  high  praise  of 
the  contributions  which  Prof.  Edwin 
Witte  had  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  great  piece  of  New  Deal  legislation, 
known  as  the  Social  Security  Act  He  also 
spoke  of  Professor  Witte's  work  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation,  such  as  the 
Wanner  Act. 

Profes.sor  Witte  .served  the  War  Labor 
Board  in  various  capacities  as  mediator, 
arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  regional 
War  Labor  Board  in  the  Middle  West. 
After  I  retired  from  the  War  Labor  Board 
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to  become  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1944.  Professor  Witte  became  a 
member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
where  he  served  with  great  distinction. 

Upcn  his  death  in  1960.  I  was  asked 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
pension  benefit  trust  fund  to  succeed 
Professor  Witte  as  the  public  member  of 
the  board.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to 
sit  in  the  chair  occupied  by  my  teacher 
and  beloved  friend,  Professor  Witte. 

Each  year,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers'  pension  ben- 
efit trust  fund  holds  an  annual  meeting 
at  which  the  two  coclxairmen  of  the 
board  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
board. 

The  annual  meeting  this  year  was  held 
at  Sea  Island,  Ga.,  on  May  26,  1967.  Each 
year  at  the  annual  board  of  trustees 
meeting,  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a 
statement  on  any  subject  matter  that  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  board.  This  year,  my  statement 
related  to  some  aspects  of  labor  rela- 
tions problems  in  time  of  war  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  1966-67  railroad 
dispute  involving  the  railway  industry 
and  six  shopcraft  unions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pension 
benefit  trust  fund  of  the  electrical  In- 
dustry is  one  of  the  oldest  in  example- 
setting  funds  in  American  industry  with 
a  record  that  has  exercised  great  Influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  other  man- 
agement-labor pension  benefit  trust 
funds,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  May  26,  1967,  report  of 
Cochalrmen  Joseph  D.  Keenan.  repre- 
senting the  union,  and  Robert  L.  Hlg- 
gins,  representing  industry,  and  my 
statement  to  the  board  of  trustees  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  pilnted 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  on  the  IBEW  Pension  Benefit  Trust 
Fund  by  the  Boaho  op  Trustees 

This  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund  it  being  presented  at  Sea 
Island,  Georgia,  May  26,  1967.  It  Is  Issued  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Article  III-A, 
Section  3,  Paragraph  (g)  of  the  Employes' 
Benefit  Agreement  by  which  the  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund  was  created  and  under 
which  It  operates.  This  section  of  the  agree- 
ment states  that  the  Trustees  shall  "make  a 
full  and  complete  report  to  the  National 
Board"  each  year. 

While  the  "full  and  complete"  report  refers 
specifically  to  the  funds  and  the  operation 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund,  thla  year 
marks  the  15th  Anniversary  of  the  Trustees 
Report  In  printed  and  expanded  form.  We 
have  Included  In  our  reports.  Information 
concerning  the  electrical  Industry  and  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  National  Electrical  Contractors  As- 
sociation and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  in  many  fields.  By  so 
doing,  and  by  giving  our  report  the  widest 
possible  coverage,  we  have  demonstrated  that 
Joint  planning  has  paid  off  for  employers 
and  union  members,  and  that  cooperation  is 
a  better  way  of  life  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment than  dissonance  and  strife,  and  the 
public  we  both  serve  has  benefited  Immeasur- 
ably through  our  Joint  endeavors. 

Much  of  the  material  found  In  this  annual 
report  has  been  adapted  from  our  reports  of 
previous  years,  though  perhaps  written  up 
in  different  form.  Ttierefore,  if  it  aevma  rep- 
etitious to  thoee  of  ua  who  participate  In 


our  Board  meetings  each  year,  please  bear 
In  mind  that  some  900,000  ol  our  reports  are 
circulated  annually,  not  Just  to  members  of 
NECA  and  IBEW  but  also  to  members  of 
Congress,  every  major  library  and  college  In 
the  country,  to  Government  agencies,  em- 
ployers, unions  and  labor  departments,  un- 
ions and  schools  In  foreign  countries  Many 
persons  are  being  exposed  to  a  Trustee's  Re- 
port for  the  first  time  and  for  their  benefit 
and  the  review  of  others  interested,  we  again 
attempt  to  bring  our  readers  a  comprehen- 
sive picture. 

EXCHANGE    OF    IDEAS 

In  order  for  men  to  understand  and  co- 
operate with  each  other,  they  first  must  com- 
municate with  each  other.  With  that  in 
mind,  there  baa  always  been  a  free  exchange 
of  speakers  at  NECA  and  IBEW  gatherings. 
NECA  President  Richard  Osborn  was  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  IBEW's  Diamond  Jubilee 
Convention  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  in  Sep- 
tember 1966  and  IBEW  President  Gordon 
Freeman  Journeyed  to  Houston,  Texas  to  ad- 
dress NECA's  annual  Convention  In  CJc- 
tober,  1966. 

Regional  meetings  of  NECA  chapters  and 
Progress  Meetings  of  the  Brotherhood  have 
seen  a  free  exchange  of  guest  speakers  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Prom  some  of  the  themes  presented  It 
would  be  difficult  to  a  stranger  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  attending  a  Contractors'  or 
B  Union  gathering.  We  are  both  concerned 
with  the  dally  rapid  growth  of  our  Industry, 
for  the  tremendous  potential  projected  for 
the  future,  and  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  electronic  and  atomic 
age. 

FUTUUE  OF   THE    IMDUBTRT 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  recently 
projected  some  figures — some  statistics  of 
vital  concern  to  all  In  the  Electrical  In- 
dustry, whether  It  be  the  Utility  or  the  Con- 
struction branch. 

By  the  end  of  1968.  the  total  electric 
utUlty  Industry  In  the  United  States  had  a 
generating  capability  estimated  at  247.8  mU- 
llon  kilowatts.  This  represents  a  5.1  percent 
Increase  over  the  actual  1965  total  of  235.7 
minion  kUowatta.  Total  generation  of  elec- 
tricity In  1968  reached  1 J5  trillion  kilowatt- 
hours — 6,373  kilowatt  hours  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  a  7.8  percent  In- 
crease over  last  year's  total  is  expected. 

And  by  the  year  2000,  a  little  more  than 
three  short  decades  from  now,  the  total 
electric  utility  industry  will  be  generating 
at  a  figure  somewhere  between  6  and  10  tril- 
lion kilowatt  hours.  According  to  William 
J.  Clapp,  President  of  E.E.I.,  assuming  a 
total  of  8  trillion  kllowatt-hotirs,  that  means 
the  Indtistry  will  buUd  In  three  and  one- 
half  decades  the  equivalent  of  seven  addi- 
tional power  systems  the  size  of  the  1965 
system.  Increased  use  per  customer  will  ac- 
count for  moat  of  this  gain. 

This  tremendous  growth  In  the  electric 
power  business  also  spells  tremendous 
growth  for  the  construction  Industry.  Build- 
ing the  new  power  facilities  and  bringing 
"the  Juice"  to  all  the  new  homes,  office  build- 
ings, factories,  presents  an  ever-growing  work 
load  for  those  of  us  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  And  when  we  look  forward  to 
new  developments  being  projected  for  our 
Industry — the  tremendotis  sales  potential  of 
electric  heat  (20  million  homes  by  1980) ;  the 
electric  car,  the  advance  of  nuclear  power; 
pollution  control;  our  part  In  urban  re- 
newal— the  Job  picture  ahead  Is  certainly 
bright. 

However,  the  picture  also  brings  with  It 
added  responsibility  on  our  part,  to  plan 
together  and  be  ready  for  the  "challenge  of 
the  future." 

APPRENTICESHIP    TRAINING 

Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  in  the  field 
of  Apprenticeship  Training.  We  are  constant- 


ly striving  to  set  up  the  number  of  appren- 
tices and  the  quality  of  their  training  and 
with  considerable  success.  But  this  is  a  "con- 
stant" Job  and  one  that  NECA  and  IBEW 
must  work  on  every  day  particularly  at  the 
local  level. 

More  and  more  local  Joint  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Committees  are  bringing  their 
programs  into  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  and  good  practices.  T^iey 
are  securing  adequate  financing  through 
contracts,  and  are  obtaining  sufficient  help 
to  keep  the  necessary  records  to  do  a  good 
Job. 

The  employers  and  the  union  In  the  elec- 
trical construction  field  have  always  agreed 
on  two  pwlnts — one,  that  an  adequate  force 
of  apprentices  should  constantly  be  added  to 
employment  rolls  In  order  to  insure  a  con- 
stant supply  of  trained  workmen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  Industry.  And  two — that 
training  of  apprentices  and  Journeymen  be 
thorough  and  kept  up  to  date. 

The  National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  for  the  Electrical  In- 
dustry (NECA  and  IBEW)  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  under  the  direction  of 
"Buck"  Baker  and  assistants  "Mac"  Mclntyre 
and  "Andy"  Phillips.  Under  the  policies  set 
by  the  National  Committee,  these  men  have 
developed  a  National  Course  for  Apprentice 
Inside  Wlremen  and  Apprentice  Linemen. 
They  have  also  produced  several  Journeyman 
short  courses  and  developed  visual  aids  used 
in  Instructing  apprentices  and  Journeymen. 
All  of  these  materials  will  be  updated  and 
Improved  as  they  are  used,  revised,  and  re- 
printed from  year  to  year.  The  National  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  gather  statistical 
data  so  the  Industry  can  be  informed  as  to 
the  trends  in  the  nation. 

JOUKNETMAN    TRAINING 

Second  only  to  buUdlng  our  Apprentice- 
ship program  is  the  Job  of  continuing  to 
biUld  and  expand  our  Journeyman  sklU  Im- 
provement training.  There  Is  a  growing  de- 
mand In  the  construction  industry  for 
specialized  contractors,  which  also  means 
workmen  capable  of  doing  specialized  work. 
Our  changing  industry  demands  new  skills 
and  abilities.  We  can  take  pride  In  the 
courses  which  we  have  developed  in  such 
fields  as  Atomic  Energy,  Industrial  Elec- 
tronics, Motor  Control,  National  Electrical 
Code,  Blueprint  Reading,  Electrical  Heating 
and  others.  All  of  these  courses  are  helping  to 
keep  Electrical  Workers  and  their  Contrac- 
tors up  to  date  In  an  ever-changing,  ever- 
growing electrical  world. 

We  can  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  in  our  industry  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  courses  offered.  The  thousands  of  cer- 
tificates being  Issued  yearly  are  concrete 
evidence  of  the  progress  being  made  in  this 
field. 

NATIONAL    ELECTBICAL    WEEK 

Your  Trustees  want  to  mention  the 
growth  and  Importance  of  National  Elec- 
trical Week  as  a  means  of  publicizing  the 
electrical  industry  and  our  part  in  it.  NECA 
has  always  been  more  active  than  IBEW  In 
this  important  public  relations  venture. 
However,  the  number  of  local  unions  of  the 
Brotherhood  Joining  in  the  enterprise  is  in- 
creasing yearly,  due  we  feel,  to  the  stimula- 
tion by  employers  and  the  International 
Office  of  the  Brotherhood,  In  providing  plan- 
ning kits  to  all  local  unions  and  urging  their 
use. 

LEGISLATIVE    FRONT 

Your  Trustees  Report  usually  makes  men- 
tion of  any  legislative  efforts  in  which  NECA 
and  IBEW  have  been  engaged.  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Brotherhood  again  re- 
newed its  efforts  to  have  the  Situs  Picketing 
bin  passed.  This  effort  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  and  the  outlook  Is  good  far  pass- 
age this  year. 

Another  note  of  Interest  Insofar  as  Congress 
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Is  concerned.  Hearings  were  held  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Urban 
Development  In  April  They  were  chaired  by 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff  who  spoke  of  the 
field  of  Urban  renewal  as  a  project  Involving 
expenditures  of  a  trilUon  dollars  This  la  a 
program  Important  to  our  country  but  also 
very  Important  to  our  industry  Representa- 
tives of  our  Industry  appeared  before  this 
committee  pledging  ■practical  technology 
and  highly  efficient  procedures"  In  accom- 
plishing the  urban  renewal  and  development 
Job. 

COUNCIL    ON    INDISTHIAL    REL.\TIONS 

The  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  for 
the  Electrical  C  instruction  Industry  has 
always  been  our  top  example  of  success  In 
labor-management  cooperation  In  the  event 
that  some  reading  this  booklet  are  not 
familiar  with  the  CIR.  this  Is  the  47-year- 
old  organ  used  for  settling  disputes  In  the 
electrical  construction  industry 

The  Council  is  made  up  of  12  members,  six 
from  the  Contractors  and  six  from  the  Union. 
The  Council  handles  those  cases  In  which 
the  normal  collective  bargaining  processes 
between  local  contractor  and  local  union 
have  bogged  down  and  become  dead-locked 
This  la  the  electrical  Industry  s  answer  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  The  Council  decisions 
must  be  unanimous  Only  once  in  Its  47-year 
history  has  It  ever  had  a  decision  violated 

Today  many  labor  and  m.magement  groups 
are  exploring  the  possibility  of  trying  to  set 
up  an  arbitration  and  mediation  organ,  in 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  strikes  and  bring 
more  stability  into  their  respective  fields  It 
Is  amazing  to  educators,  writers,  arbitrators. 
to  learn  about  our  Council  for  the  first  time 
<Xir  set-up  Is  being  widely  recommended  to- 
day In  an  effort  to  bring  the  same  kind  of 
peace  we  have  known  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  other  Industries,  their  employers  and 
employes. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  CIR  has  aver- 
aged a  workload  of  100  cases  per  year  Dur- 
ing that  period,  cases  have  been  presented 
from  all  50  states  of  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina. 

There  are  approximately  500  constrtictlon 
locals  In  the  IBEW  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  five  locals  and 
corresponding  contractor  group.  Is  using  the 
Council  each  year  Of  course,  there  are  some 
contractors  and  local  unions  which  never 
employ  the  CIR  to  settle  their  differences. 
However,  the  very  fact  that  It  exists — a 
Supreme  Court  has  been  an  Impetus  to 
many  employer-employe  groups  to  resolve 
their  differences  at  home 

The  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  Is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  Electrical  Industry  as 
we  know  It. 

Of  course,  as  with  every  man-made  organ. 
there  are  those  who  will  be  dissatisfied  with 
Its  operation  Our  CIR  is  no  exception  There- 
fore, at  every  IBEW  and  NEC.\  Convention 
we  find  It  necessary  to  oppose  efforts  to  elim- 
inate the  Council  and  also  to  seek  means  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  it 

The  Council  is  almost  half  a  century  eld. 
It  has  worked  well  However,  there  Is  never 
a  man-made  organ  of  any  kind  that  can- 
not possibly  be  Improved  and  made  better. 
As  your  Trustees  Report  was  going  to  press, 
a  meeting  was  being  held  at  IBEW  head- 
quarters In  Washington  i  formed  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  IBEW  Convention  In  St. 
Louls)  to  study  CIR  procedures  and  perhaps 
suggest  changes  in  procedures  for  IBEW  and 
NECA  consideration 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  Council  has 
worked  well  and  brought  peace  to  our  In- 
dustry. If  It  can  be  made  to  work  even  bet- 
ter, bringing  a  higher  degree  of  satisf.iction 
to  both  sides  in  any  dispute,  then  we  will 
welcome  any  innovation 
We  now  come  to  the  anal  area  of  iatxtr- 


management  cooperation  to  be  covered  In  this 
report. 

THE     PENSION     BENEFIT     THUHT     n."NO 

For  the  benefit  of  those  reading  about  the 
Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  for  the  flrsl 
time,   we  again   present   a   brief   history. 

The  arst  Pension  Plan  covering  workers  In 
the  Electrical  Construction  Industry  was  de- 
veloped by  the  IBEW  and  applied  to  bene- 
ficial members  of  the  union.  U  wiis  estab- 
lished by  the  1927  Convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  the  first  pension  payments  began 
In  1928.  In  the  beginning  a  member  of  20 
years  membership  could  retire  at  age  65  and 
receive  a  pension  of  »40.00  monthly.  The  pen- 
sion was  financed  by  a  37  cent  per  month 
payment  by  each  beneficial  member. 

The  IBEW  pl.m  was  carried  on  without 
change  for  some  20  years.  On  January  1. 
1947  the  benefit  was  Increased  to  $50.00 
monthly 

Until  1946.  these  benefits  were  financed 
entirely  by  an  apf>ortlonment  of  the  monthly 
dues  I  except  for  earnings  on  the  fund)  pay- 
able by  "A"  I  beneficial)  members,  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Fund  administered  by  the 
IBEW 

About  1945,  the  IBEW  employed  a  firm  of 
consulting  actuaries  who  told  them  that  the 
IBEW  Pension  Plan  was  in  trouble  and  that 
considerably  more  money  would  have  to  be 
brought  In  If  the  plan  was  to  survive  In  fact 
the  actuaries  said  that  the  37  cent  monthly 
contribution  would  have  to  be  lncrea.sed  to 
about  $5  00  It  was  then  that  the  IBEW 
turned  to  the  Contractors'  Association  to  ask 
for  help  In  continuing  to  provide  pensions 
for  Us  members 

EMPLOYES'    BENEFIT    .AGREEMENT 

la  1940.  NECA  and  IBEW  reached  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Contractors  In  the  Asso- 
ciation would  pvit  1  percent  of  their  total 
payroll  Into  a  special  fund  (The  National 
Electrical  Benefit  Fund— NEBF)  Another 
fund  was  set  up  called  the  Pension  Benefit 
Trust  Fund  (the  P  B.T.F  i.  At  the  start,  the 
contractors'  1  percent  payments  were  put  In 
the  NEBF  and  then  out  of  the  NEB  P. 
each  year,  an  amount  which  matched  the 
total  IBEW.  members'  contributions  to 
their  own  pension  fund  was  put  Into  the 
Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund.  All  pensions  for 
the  I  B  E  W  members  were  then  paid  out  of 
our  pension  fund  i  the  PTBF)  Pensions 
were  then  running  $50  00  monthly 

In  1952.  the  IBEW  changed  the  plan  so 
that  30  years  of  membership  was  required  fur 
the  ?50  00  pension  Members  with  25  to  29 
years  would  gel  a  »40  00  pension  and  mem- 
bers with  20  to  25  years  membership  would 
get  a  $30  00  pension.  This  change  did  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  members  already  In  the 
plan — in  other  words  IBEW  members  Ini- 
tiated or  reinstated  before  1952.  About  the 
same  time  the  Contractors  agreed  to  take  out 
the  whole  1  percent  from  the  N  EBP  and 
put  It  Into  the  Pension  Benefit  lYust  Fund 
( instead  of  Just  matching  the  IBEW  con- 
tributions) . 

Until  1957.  the  combined  resources  of  the 
PBTF  and  the  PBF  were  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  IBEW 
Members'  Pension  Plan,  although  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  the  total  beneficial  member- 
ship of  some  300.000  were  actually  working 
for  contributing  contractors.  In  fact,  after 
establishment  of  the  PBTF,  the  payment  of 
all  pension  benefits  for  existing  pensioners 
Wiis  shifted  from  the  PBF  to  the  PBTF,  and 
the  benefits  for  all  new  pensioners  were  paid 
from  the  PBTF  until  1957. 

NL.RB    RULING    CHANCE.S    SET-UP 

In  1957  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  the  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployes' Benefit  Agreement  which  required 
20  years  <if  membership  In  the  IBEW  in  order 
to  qualify  for  pension  w.is  Illegal 

As  noted,  prior  to  this  ruling,  all  pension 
disbursements  were  made  from  the  PBTF. 
and  Uie   PBF   was   kept  fully  invested,  with 


the  combined  funds  applicable  to  the  Plan 
liabilities  The  effect  of  the  1957  amendment 
was  to  create  two  separate  funds,  each  with 
their  respective  liabilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  there  now 
exists  a  separate  plan  covering  all  emploijrs 
(not  necessarily  Union  members)  covered  by 
the  agreement  between  IBEW  and  NECA. 
The  Contractors  (or  covered  employers)  still 
contribute  1  percent  of  gross  labor  payroll  of 
covered  employees  to  the  NEBF.  which  pays 
operating  expen.ses  and  transmits  the  bal- 
ance of  the  payroll  assessments  to  PBTF 

The  PBTF  continued  to  pay  pension  bene- 
fits (at  the  rate  of  $50  00  per  month)  to  all 
surviving  pensioners  who  retired  prior  to 
June  1.  1957.  The  1957  NLRB  ruling  also 
changed  the  existing  arrangement  to  provide 
pensions  for  eligible  employes  in  the  elec- 
trical Industry  Instead  of  only  to  "A  "  mem- 
bers  of    the   Brotherhood. 

Until  more  recent  amendments  affected  a 
change,  with  respect  Uy  all  employes  who  re- 
tired after  June  1.  1957.  the  PBTF.  provided 
a  pension  benefit  based  on  years  of  service 
in  covered  employment,  a  sum  which  was 
generally  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  pension 
benefit  to  which  an  "A"  member  of  the 
IBEW  would  be  entitled  under  the  IBEW 
members'  Pension  Plan  with  a  c^)rrespondlng 
period  of  membership. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    AGREEMENT 

The  NECA  Plan  has  counted  only  "covered 
employment  ■  with  a  contributing  employer. 
Initially  "covered  employment"  was  re- 
stricted to  employment  with  an  employer 
during  that  period  of  time  which  the  em- 
ployer w;is  obligated  to  contribute  1  percent 
of  payroll  to  the  NEBF  Since  20  years  of 
"covered  employment"  Is  required  for  retire- 
ment, and  since  contributions  (and  conse- 
quently covered  employment)  did  not 
commence  until  1946,  no  employe  (except 
for  the  closed  group  retired  prior  to  6  1  57) 
has  been  eligible  for  a  benefit  from  the 
NECA  Plan. 

On  September  26.  1964  the  definition  of 
covered  employment  was  amended  to  permit 
the  recognition  of  up  to  5  years  of  past  serv- 
ice credits,  for  service  with  an  employer  prior 
U)  the  date  the  employer  became  obligated 
to  contribute.  These  past  service  credits 
count  as  years  of  service  In  covered  employ- 
ment and  were  made  retroactive  to  employes 
who  retired,  prior  to  1.  1/65. 

This  amendment  allowed  employes  retired 
after  1962  to  receive  benefits  from  the  PBTF. 

Today  as  the  full  audit  presented  to  all 
members  of  the  National  Board  will  show. 
the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  has  assets 
amounting  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  Last 
fall  the  actuaries  made  another  study  of  the 
plan  and  pronounced  It  fully  funded.  The 
fund  is  in  excellent  shape  for  two  reasons- 
good  return  on  investments:  and  the  fact 
that  pension  benefits  are  flat  dollar  amounts 
while  contractors  have  been  paying  1  percent 
of  payroll  which  has  continued  to  rise.  Be- 
cause of  this  advantageous  position,  the 
change  Indicated  above,  whereby  employes 
retiring  after  1962  began  to  draw  pension 
from  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  took 
place  If  this  amendment  had  not  been  put 
Into  effect.  1966  would  have  been  the  year 
for  such  change.  The  pensions  added  as  a 
result  of  this  change  resulted  In  a  net  in- 
crease of  some  2800  receiving  pension  in  1965 

Because  of  the  report  of  the  actuaries  and 
the  soundness  of  the  fund,  the  Employes 
Benefit  Agreement  was  amended  October  23. 
1965  (Effective  January  1,  1966)  as  follows: 

"Tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide for  pension  payments  on  a  graduated 
scale  with  a  base  of  $2  00  per  month  per  year 
of  covered  employment  for  each  year  of 
credited  service  Consequently,  an  employe 
with  a  minimum  required  twenty  years  of 
covered  employment  would  receive  $40  00  per 
month  and  an  employe  with  twenty-one 
years.  $42  00:  twenty-two  years.  $44.00.  etc 
Although  this  formula  applies  to  all  employes 
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who  commenced  receiving  retirement  bene- 
fits from  the  National  Electrical  Benefit  Ftind 
on  or  after  January  1,  1965,  the  amendment 
takes  effect  on  January  1,  1966." 

SUPPLEMENTAL    INFORMATION 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  refxirt  appears 
our  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments and  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  members  on  pension  for  the  year  1966. 

'Vour  Trustees  met  monthly  In  conformity 
with  Article  III-B  of  the  Employes  Benefit 
Agreement  to  approve  applications  for  pen- 
sion. 

Readers  will  note  that  In  1965.  because  of 
the  amendment  effective  January  1,  1965. 
which  allowed  for  five  years  of  past  credited 
service  to  employes  engaged  in  the  electrical 
Industry  for  periods  prior  to  their  employer 
being  subject  to  the  agreement,  that  the 
NEBF  commenced  paying  pensions  to  some 
2600  additional  employes.' 

IBEW   EFTECTS   CHANGES 

The  amendment  of  January  1,  1966  which 
liberalizes  the  pensions  being  paid  to  Elec- 
trical Workers,  is  another  big  step  In  the  field 
of  labor-management  cooperation.  At  Its 
Convention  In  St.  Louis  last  fall,  the  IBEW 
Introduced  amendments  to  stabilize  and 
liberalize  Its  own  IBEW  Pension  Plan. 

The  amendments  met  with  considerable 
opposition  because  of  the  substantial  In- 
crease of  payment  by  IBEW  members  to  the 
plan.  However,  on  rollcall  vote  the  amend- 
ments did  p.^ss  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Pensions  were  Increased  and  disability,  vest- 
ing and  Insurance  clauses  were  Incorporated 
Into  the  Improved  plan. 

Now,  IBEW  members  working  for  Electri- 
cal Contractors  covered  under  the  Employes 
Benefit  Agreement  receive  pensions  from 
both  funds.  These  payments  added  to  Social 
Security  will  enable  Electrical  Workers  to  live 
out  their  senior  years  In  security  and  dignity. 

All  of  us  present  at  this  annual  meeting. 
In  some  measure,  are  responsible  for  the  pree- 
ent  operation  and  the  future  of  the  electrical 
construction  Industry.  We  feel  we  can  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  men  who  helped 
bring  our  industry  to  the  position  It  occu- 
pies today,  have  not  been  forgotten.  The 
pensions  provided  for  them  can  make  the 
difference  between  living  In  modeet  comfort 
and  merely  existing.  It  Is  a  sense  of  security 
that  blesses  living  and  enables  a  man  to 
enjoy  life  while  he  also  continues  to  con- 
tribute to  the  good  of  his  Industry  and  his 
community.  NECA-IBEW  cooperation  has 
effected  this  while  It  has  continued  to  meet 
Its  responsibility  to  the  Electrical  Industry 
and  the  public. 

Henry  S.  Owens  and  Company,  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  have  audited  the  books 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  year  1966  and  a  copy 
has  been  furnished  to  all  members  of  the 
board. 

Once  again  your  Trustees  wish  to  thank 
mi  members  of  the  National  Board  and  the 
ofBcers  of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  especially  NECA 
President  Richard  W.  Osborn  and  IBEW 
President  Gordon  M.  Freeman.  We  extend  our 
special  thanks  also  to  Wilfred  D.  Howell. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Trust  Fund  for  his  efficiency  In  the  oi>eratlon 
of  his  office  and  his  assistance  to  us,  and  also 
to  Leo  s.  Woolls,  IBEW  comptroller  for  his 
cooperation. 

We  extend  our  thanks  likewise  to  the  Pub- 
lic Member  of  our  Board.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  not  only  for  his  attention  to  our 
Pension  Fund  but  his  over-all  Interest  and 
help  In  the  basic  labor-managrement  poUclee 
of  our  two  organizations.  i 

Respectfully  submitted.  I 

Joseph  D.  Keenan. 
robebt  l.  hicgins, 

Trustees. 


Statement  of  receipts  and  Hsbursements 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1.  1966 $1,100,904 

Cash  receipts: 

Contributions  from  NXBF 15,  925,  000 

Payments — real  estate  loans..  7.616.062 

Interest: 

Real  estate  loans 4,  283,  187 

Securities   1.020,615 

Sale  and  redemption  of  securi- 
ties     26,526,599 

Dividends   297.596 

Rents 253,951 

Commitment     fees     and     dis- 
counts    30. 168 

Other 173,450 

Total    56.126,628 

Total    57.227.532 

Cash  disbursements: 

Pensions  paid 4,212.282 

Securities  purchased: 

Real  estate  loans 17.671,812 

Securities 5.132,474 

Time  deposits 21.350.000 

Stocks  and  bonds 4.  120,  469 

Real  estate  purchased 3,210.752 

Postage  and  supplies 69.  464 

Investment  expenses 348,  647 

Other 18,684 

Total    56,134,484 


Balance,  Dec.  31,  1966 1,093,048 

Cash,  Dec.  31,  1966: 

American  Security  &  Trust  Co. : 

Checking   accotint $806, 154 

Agency 236,894 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia: 

In  transit 10,750 

Checking  account 39,250 

Balance,  Dec.  31,  1966 1,093.048 

Statement  re  number  of  members  on  pension 
1966 


Date 


Dec.  31,  1965. 
1966 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December. . 


Admitted 


163 
119 
101 
107 
87 
104 
132 
101 
93 
19 
20 
23 


Returned 

Deaths 

to  trade 

22 

75 

7 

58 

12 

32 

35 

61 

34 

47 

42 

56 

26 

39 

22 

50 

23 

50 

2 

41 

17 

44 

3 

44 

Pension 
received 


7.230 


7,296 
7.350 
7,407 
7,418 
7.424 
7,430 
7,497 
7,526 
7,546 
7,522 
7,481 
7,457 


1966 
Total  admitted 1.  069 


Returned  to  trade. 
Deaths  

Net    Increase 


245 

597 

227 

Comparative  analysis — Jlf embers  going  on 
pension 

19SS 

Total    admitted 3,582 


Returned  to  trade 211 

Deaths 663 

Net    Increase 2,808 


1866 

Total  admitted 1,069 


'  The  total  number  of  IBEW  members  on 
pension  as  of  May  1,  1967  was  27,767. 


Returned  to  trade. 

Deaths 

Net   Increase 


245 
697 
227 


Statement  Made  by  Senator  Watne  Mor?e, 
Public  Member  of  the  National  Em- 
ployees Benefit  Board,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the 
National  Electrical  Benefit  Fund  at  Sea 
Island,  Ga.,  May  26,  1967 

Once  again,  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Jo- 
seph D.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Hlggins 
for  another  excellent  annual  report  on  the 
IBEW  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund,  which 
they  have  submitted  this  morning  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that  I 
am  privileged  to  serve  as  the  Public  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  Although  I  contribute  very 
little  to  these  annual  meetings,  I,  neverthe- 
less, learn  a  great  deal  from  them. 

As  I  listened  this  morning  to  the  reading 
of  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre- 
pared by  our  Co-Chalrmen  Robert  L.  Hlggins 
and  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  I  was  particularly 
Impressed  by  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Council  on  Industrial  Relations  for  the  Elec- 
trical Construction  Industry.  The  record  of 
the  work  of  that  Council  In  the  handling  of 
labor  disputes  within  the  Electrical  Con- 
struction Industry  Is  simply  phenomenal. 

As  the  report  states,  "The  Council  Is  made 
up  of  12  members,  six  from  the  Contractors 
and  six  from  the  Union.  The  Council  han- 
dles those  cases  In  which  the  normal  col- 
lective bargaining  processes  between  local 
contractor  and  local  union  have  bogged 
down  and  became  dead-locked.  This  Is  the 
electrical  Industry's  answer  to  strikes  and 
lockouts.  The  Council  decisions  must  be 
unanimous.  Only  once  In  Its  47-year  history 
has  It  ever  had  a  decision  violated. 

"Today  many  labor  and  management 
groups  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  trying 
to  set  up  an  arbitration  and  mediation  organ. 
In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  strikes  and  bring 
more  stability  Into  their  respective  fields.  It 
Is  amazing  to  educators,  writers,  arbitrators, 
to  learn  about  our  Council  for  the  first  time. 
Oiu-  set-up  is  being  widely  recommended 
today  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  same  kind  of 
peace  we  have  known  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  other  industries,  their  employers  and 
employees. 

"For  the  last  five  years,  the  CIR  has  aver- 
aged a  workload  of  100  caises  per  year.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  cases  have  been  presented 
from  all  50  states  of  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina. 

"There  are  approximately  500  construction 
locals  In  the  IBEW.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  five  locals  and 
corresponding  contractor  group.  Is  using  the 
Council  each  year.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
contractors  and  local  unions  which  never  em- 
ploy the  CIR  to  settle  their  differences.  How- 
ever, the  very  fact  that  It  exists — a  Supreme 
Court— has  been  an  Impetus  to  many  em- 
ployer-employee groups  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences at  home." 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  Industries  will 
follow  the  good  example  that  the  Electrical 
Construction  Industry  has  set.  No  doubt  I 
am  particularly  impressed  with  the  section 
of  the  report  on  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Relations  because  for  many  years,  I  have 
been  so  Involved  In  trying  to  help  settle  labor 
disputes  In  so  many  industries  that  have 
never  developed  the  techniques  for  settling 
their  own  labor  disputes  without  a  third 
party  Intervention. 

Therefore.  I  have  decided  this  morning 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  pending 
nationwide  railroad  dispute  which  Involves 
the  railroad  carriers  and  the  six  shop  craft 
unions.  These  shop  craft  unions  Include 
among  their  members  electricians,  as  well  as 
machinists,  mechanics,  sheet  metal  workers, 
railway  carmen,  firemen  and  oilers.  I  thought 
the  Board  might  find  It  of  Interest  for  me 
to  review  briefly  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  do  In  Its  capacity 
as  the  third  party  Intervener  In  attempting 
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to  rcaolve  this   di£pute   without   a   railroad 
Btrlke. 

President  Johnson  asked  me  to  introduce 
In  the  SenAt«  in  his  behalf  the  Admtnls- 
tratlon'a  proposed  procedure  for  seeking  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  dispute  The  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  for  the  procedure 
that  he  proposes  to  have  followed  In  an  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  rtupute  are  set  forth  In 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  81.  which  I  Intro- 
duced m  the  Senate  In  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
the  Senator  frtam  Illinois.  Mr  Dlrksen  The 
President  announced  the  resolution  as  a 
proposal  or  extended  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  to  finality 

In  discussing;  the  proposal,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  so  only  for  Informational 
purposes  and  not  out  of  any  other  motiva- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  will  not 
agree  with  some  aspects  of  the  proposal  but 
the  national  emergency  that  will  he  created 
by  a  railroad  strike  or  lockout  at  this  time 
makes  this  Issue  one  about  which  we  should 
Inform  ourselves. 

President's  proposal  Is  a  wise  and  states- 
manlike solution  to  insure  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people  It  Is  fair  It 
Is  Juit  It  U  new  and  it  Is  unique  It  will  do 
the  job.  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  w,-111  Insure 
the  collective  ban^nlnlni?  rlehts  of  both  labor 
and  management  If  they  want  to  exercise 
those  rights  In  good  faith 

I  have  followed  this  di.^pute  very  closely 
for  eight  long  months  I  have  been  consulted 
by  the  President  on  numerous  occasions  as 
to  the  course  of  action  the  Government 
should  take.  I  have  studiously  avoided  taking 
sides  because  I  know  that  collective  bar- 
gaining. In  the  final  anal>'8ls,  is  always  the 
best  aolutloo. 

But.  at  the  same  lime.  I  have  made  It  clear 
to  the  administration  that  both  seizure  and 
compulsory  artMtratlon  should  be  avoided 
In  the  interest  of  preservlnj?  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  and  action  for  all  of  .\merlcan 
labor  and  management  My  advice  has  been 
baaed  on  the  truism  of  American  consUtu- 
tlonallsm  that  under  our  system  of  self- 
government  rights  of  any  individual  or  group 
must  be  exercised  in  relation  to  and  in  re- 
spect of  the  relative  rights  of  others.  In 
the  Held  of  industrial  disputes,  as  in  the  areas 
of  other  human  relations  in  our  society. 
most  rights  under  our  constitutional  system 
are  relative  especially  In  respect  to  the 
superior  interests  of  the  public  welfare  We 
should  never  lori?et  that  our  social,  economic 
and  political  order  rooted  in  our  system  of 
constitutional  self-government  has  as  its 
primary  objective  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  of  our  people. 

The  decisions  of  our  courts  throughout 
our  history  axe  legion  in  proclaiming  thai  as 
a  matter  of  law  the  public  interest  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  of  the  people  must  prevail 
when  there  is  i  conflict  between  public  rights 
and  subordinate  private  righu. 

In  the  final  tlr.if?  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal for  ad  hoc  emergency  leglsl.ilion.  which 
the  President  has  recommended  to  U>e  Con- 
gress for  its  conslder.ition  in  meetln?  on  the 
legislative  front  the  threat  of  a  natiuuwlde 
stoppage  of  railroad  traiiiportauun  in  time 
of  war.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  President  has 
carefully  avoided  these  two  extremes 

This  proposal  does  not  seUe  the  railroads. 
This  proposal  does  not  Ignore  the  negotia- 
tions  which    have   already    taken    place 

This  proposal  Is  not  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

He  did  not  s.icrlflce  the  basic  rights  of 
either  side  of  thU  dispute  -despite  enormous 
public  pressure  to  find  a  speedy  solution. 

The  American  people  iire  well  aware  of 
what  a  natlonw^lde  railroad  strike  would 
mean  to  their  welfare  and  security  They  are 
also  well  aware  of  the  palnst.iklng  efforts 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
do  everything  (Kiseible  to  avert  a  disastrous 
and  paralyzing  strike. 


The  proposal  by  the  President  builds  upon 
these  previous  erforts.  Speclflcally.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requesting  a  new  procedure  to  ex- 
tend collective  bargaining,  not  to  suppl.int 
It. 

He  Is  proposing  a  joint  congressional  res- 
olution authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
five-member  .special  board  to  operate  during 
a  90-day,   no-stnke.  no-lockout  period. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  pulsates  these 
guaraiuee.s  of  fair  dealing  to  the  parties  and 
to  the  public  through  the  arteries  of  just 
ch.uinels: 

First,  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest; 
Second,    tl^    protection    of    the    collective 
b.irgalnlng  process; 

Third,  the  protection  of  the  purposes  of 
th(>  Railway  Labor  Act; 

Fourth,  the  assurance  of  a  f.ilr.  equitable 
extension  of  true  collective  bargaining  In 
this  case  If  the  parties  wish  to  protect  that 
precious  right   of   economic   freedom;    and, 

The  providing  of  a  Hruil  Judgment  of  the 
Board  filling  the  narrow  gap  now  separating 
the  parties  If.  at  the  end  of  90  days,  they 
have  been  unablp  to  resolve  their  dltference.s 
through  extended  goi>d  fiUth  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation. 

During  the  first  30  days  in  the  hfe  of  this 
Board,  there  would  be  intensive  mediation 
efforts  with  both  sides  In  the  dbpute  In  an 
etTnrt  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

If  no  agreement  Is  reached,  beginning  on 
the  3 lit  day.  the  Bo.ird  would  be  authorized 


the  board  would  file  lu  determination  with 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  stating 
whether  any  modification  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  proposals  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

If.  on  the  91st  day.  there  Is  still  no  agree- 
ment, the  Special  Mediation  Panel  propos.ils. 
or  any  modifications  which  the  board  ha.s 
found  necessary,  would  take  effect.  They 
would  continue  In  effect  until  both  sides 
reach  their  own  agreement  through  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining  The  boards  rec- 
ommendations would  continue  In  effect  unt.l 
agreement  Is  reached,  or  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years  from  January  1.  1967. 

Let  me  emphasize;  A  final  agrerment 
reached  by  both  sides  will,  at  any  time,  su- 
persede that  Board's  recommendations  and 
would  apply  retroactively. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  formula  for  helping  the 
p.irtles  reach  a  settlement  In  this  dispute 
While  this  proposal  effectively  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  a  walkout.  It  does  not  Impede 
the  effectiveness  of  collective  bargaining. 

This  proposal  is  fair  to  both  labor  and 
management.  It  is  fair  to  the  American  peo- 
ple It  is  In  the  public  interest. 

What  we  have  done  In  this  resolution  Is 
re.iUy  to  follow  the  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  W.ir  Labor  Board  In  many, 
many  cises  during  World  War  II.  in  whic.*! 
we  gave  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  settle 
their  dispute  by   way  of  collective   bargain- 


to  hold  hearings  to  study  the  equity  of  the      Ing  and  mediation.  Then  we  would  SiU'.     If 


pTPstdenfs  Special  Mediation  Panel  proposals 
of  April  21 

That  Panel.  I  might  add,  was  the  very  best 
thit  could  have  been  appointed  It  was 
neither  antl-unlon  nor  anti-management  It 
Sought  neither  to  muscle  aside  outstanding 
l&sues  nor  to  Ignore  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  either  side. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Judge  Charles 
Pahy,  has  had  a  brilliant  career  of  servUii,' 
our  Government  in  many  c.ipaclties  since 
193:3  From  1949  to  XWI .  he  was  I' S  Circuit 
Judge.  U  3  Court  of  Appe.Us.  District  of 
Columbia 

The  two  other  members  of  the  President's 
Special  Board  are  Dr  Gei.>rge  W".  Taylor  and 
Dr   John  T   Dunlop 

Dr  Taylor  Is  professor  of  Indu.stry.  Whar- 
ton School.  University  of  Pennsylvania  He 
has  been  one  of  the  Nations  leading  arbi- 
trators of  labor  disputes  for  over  26  years. 
I  had  the  hr.nor  of  serving  under  his  le.ider- 
ship  on  the  War  Labor  Board  during  World 
War  II  Dr  Taylor  was  Vice  Cliftlrm.m  of  the 
Board  His  expert  knowlediie  In  the  held  of 
Industrl.U  relations  and  unimpeachable  Im- 
partiality are  proclaimed  by  both  labor  and 
management  throughotit  the  Nation 

Dr  John  T  Dunlop  Is  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard University  and  also  Is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing labor  arbitrators  In  the  country  He  was 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  B<j.ston  Regional  War 
Liibor  Board  during  World  W.ir  II  and  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  In  helping  resolve  some  of  the  most 
critical  industrial  disputes  during  the  war. 

These  three  members  of  President  John- 
son s  Special  Panel  perfornned  dedicated  and 
distinguished  public  service  to  our  President 
in  sei-kmg  to  lead  the  six  rallrund  craft 
unions  and  carriers  to  a  mediated  settlement 
of  the  pending  railroad  dispute.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Board  was  successful  In  nar- 
rowing the  gap  of  dlfferfnoes  between  the 
parties,  and  they  submitted  a  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  country  which  will  be 
turned  to  as  a  document  of  authoritative 
reference  by  students  and  scholiirs  working 
In  the  field  of  industrial  relations  fi'r  years 
to  come 

Tills  Special  Presidential  Pnnel  recom- 
mended a  general  wage  increase  of  6  percent, 
effective  January   1,   1967,  for  18  months 

Now,  under  the  President's  proposiil.  If 
there   is   still   no  agreement  reached   by  the 


you  two  sides  can  t  settle  this  dispute  now 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  war.  we  will 
have  to  settle  It  lu  the  public  Interest  for 
you. " 

There  are  differences  between  the  War 
Lab<jr  Board  procedures  and  the  prcjcedures 
set  forth  In  this  resolution,  but  the  slmilan- 
Ues  are  greater  than  the  differences. 

The  result  was  that  during  World  War  II, 
our  procedure  of  extended  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  settled  most  labor 
disputes  without  the  need  for  the  last  step 
of  finality  by  way  of  a  War  Labor  Board  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  the  subsumtlve  Issues 
that  caused  the  dispute  In  the  first  place. 

I  will  be  very  much  surprised  If  these 
parues  do  not  settle  this  dispute  long  be- 
fore the  explrauon  of  the  90  days,  because 
the  gap  of  financial  difference  between  them 
Is  very  small,  anyw.>y. 

But,  iis  I  explained  to  the  President  and 
his  advisers  In  our  various  discussions,  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war.  a 
very  serious  war.  That  war  raises  for  evalua- 
tion and  comparison  the  right  of  self-help 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods by  way  of  lockout  or  strike  as  against 
the  right  of  the  people  of  this  country,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  pubUc  interest,  to 
have  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  duration  of  the  war  It  Is  on 
that  basis  that  I  advocate  this  resolution. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  in  arbitration  yoo 
do  not  have  mediation.  Arbitration  Is  a 
straight  Judicial  process.  When  you  walk  into 
an  arbitration  room,  you  walk  Into  a  court- 
rixim.  and  the  case  is  decided  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  before  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, as  before  a  court,  with  the  proponent 
of  each  issue  having  the  burden  of  proof  on 
it  and  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  his 
burden  of  proof  on  that  Issue.  But  the  pro- 
cedure involved  In  this  resolution  Is  not 
arbitration  m  that  sense  This  resolution, 
mav  I  say.  provides  basically  for  a  procedure 
calling  for  extended  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation  ending  up.  if  necessary,  with  » 
ruling  of  flnaUty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ordering  a  continuation  of  operation 
of  the  railroads  on  a  basis  of  a  reasonable 
application  and  adaptation  of  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  compromise 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  parties  in  col- 
lective bargaining  and  mediation. 

Tou  will  not  find  a  Jury  box  of  12  Amerl- 


eoth  day  following  passage  of  the  resolution,     cans   anywhere  in   this  country   that  wouid 


not  render  a  unanimous  verdict  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  stoppage  of  the  operation  of  the 
railroads,  because  they  know  our  national 
security  would  be  Imjjerlled.  TTiey  know  that 
the  war  Interests  that  face  the  Republic  are 
so  serious  that  the  public  Interests  cannot 
possibly  Justify  a  shutting  down  of  rail- 
road transportation  In  this  country. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  this  Is 
not  an  arbitration  board. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  this  reso- 
lution does  not  In  it  have  a  single  element 
of  what  Is  known  as  arbitration. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  opponents  of  the 
resolution,  In  and  out  of  Congress,  and  some 
of  the  leaders  of  labor,  keep  referring  to  It 
as  a  compulsory  arbitration  resolution,  there 
Is  not  an  element  of  compulsory  arbitration 
in  It. 

This  is  a  100-percent  mediation  proposal. 
The  Board  will  have  to  act  upon  It  within 
the  framework  of  mediation. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  this  point  momentarily 
because  there  Is  so  much  misunderstanding 
about  the  resolution  in  the  publications 
which  have  appeared. 

it  Is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  concept 
of  law  regarding  the  distinction  between 
arbitration  and  mediation.  However,  It  Is 
vital  to  a  proper  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  and  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress,  to  state  what  this  resolution 
really  Is. 

The  Special  Panel  that  would  be  provided 
for  under  this  resolution  could  not  even 
make  use  of  the  Glnsburg  report,  for  that 
report  Is  a  Judicial  report.  It  Is  one  based 
upon  what  we  call  a  record  hearing.  It  Is  a 
report  bound  by  the  evidence  which  was 
submitted  to  It  at  the  official  record  hear- 
ings of  the  Board.  The  Glnsburg  Board  had, 
of  course,  the  responsibility  of  documenting 
Its  recommendations  with  evidence  the  par- 
ties submitted  on  the  record. 

The  Special  Panel  that  Is  being  set  up  by 
the  President  under  this  resolution  is  a 
mediation  panel,  a  panel  which  seeks  to  lead 
the  parties  to  a  consclonable  compromise  of 
the  dispute  over  the  unsettled  Issues.  In  mak- 
ing its  recommendations,  It  Is  not  bound  to, 
or  confined  by.  evidence  submitted  on  the 
record.  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  resolution 
provides  for  a  mediation  procedure,  and  not 
an  arbitration  procedure. 

What  Is  arbitration?  Arbitration  Is  the 
Judicial  process,  as  we  point  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  as  was  discussed  during 
the  hearings  In  much  greater  detail  than  I 
propose  to  outline  today. 

In  broad-brush  outline,  arbitration  Is  the 
Judicial  process  In  which  the  arbitrator,  or 
the  board  of  arbitration,  if  we  are  dealing 
With  more  than  a  single  arbitrator.  Is  bound 
by  two  very  Important  Judicial  rules.  Plrst, 
the  parties  that  appear  before  the  arbitrator 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  each  Issue  In 
accordance  with  the  burden  on  the  pro- 
ponent. That  Is,  If  the  brotherhoods  In  this 
case,  for  example,  speaking  hypothetlcally, 
make  a  proposal  for  a  change  In  the  vacation 
provisions  of  the  old  contract,  then  they 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  that  proposal. 
The  arbitration  board  Is  bound  by  the  second 
rule  of  procedure,  namely,  the  proponent  has 
to  establish  that  burden  of  proof  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

If  the  proponent  of  a  particular  Issue  falls 
to  establish  his  contention  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence,  then  the  arbitra- 
tion board  has  no  course  available  to  it  other 
than  to  rule  against  the  proponent.  Usually 
the  recommendation  is  In  such  language  as 
this:  "The  request  Of  the  proponent  Is 
denied."  or  "The  board's  recommendation  Is 
that  the  request  of  the  proponent  be  with- 
drawn." 

The  arbitrator  is  subject  to  review.  If  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  arbitrator  went  outside  of 
those  two  points  of  procedural  rules,  that 
arbitration  award  can  be  subject  to  attack  In 
court.  The  law  books  contain  many,  many 
cases  In  which  arbitration  awards  have  been 
channeled   into    the   courts   on    the    ground 


that  the  arbitrator  went  outside  of  his  frame 
of  reference  or  that  the  arbitrator  failed  to 
abide  by  these  two  Important  procedural 
rules. 

What  Is  a  mediation  procedure?  Mediation 
Is  not  a  judicial  process  at  all.  The  mediator 
is  not  bound  by  any  rules  with  reference  to 
the  burden  of  proof.  The  mediator  Is  not 
bound  by  the  rule  that  the  request  of  either 
party  must  be  sustained  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  The  mediator's  job  Is  to  lead 
the  parties  to  a  consclonable  compromise, 
irrespective  of  what  the  evidence  may  be.  Of 
course,  a  mediator  does  not  Ignore  the  proof 
and  evidence  that  the  parties  advance  in  sup- 
port of  their  arg^uments  in  the  mediation 
process. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  mediator  also  takes  Into  account 
the  economic  position  and  the  economic 
strength  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  He 
takes  Into  account  what  he  thinks  would  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise  of  their 
differences. 

Unless  we  understand  that  vital  difference 
between  arbitration  and  mediation,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  understand  the  differences 
that  will  probably  develop  In  the  debate 
between  the  proponents  of  the  resolution 
and  the  opponents  of  the  resolution. 

In  explaining  the  proposal  for  settling  the 
railroad  dispute  which  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress,  I  want  to  stress 
that  the  practical  issue  we  have  bad  to  con- 
sider was  whaj;  kind  of  action  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  rails  operating  and  to  deal 
with  the  dispute.  The  solution  we  worked  out 
at  the  White  Hotise  and  which  the  Senate 
has  adopted  is  in  most  respects  similar  to 
the  procedures  that  worked  so  successfully 
during  the  two  years  of  my  service  on  the 
War  Labor  Board.  That  is  why  I  endorsed 
this  procedure.  I  saw  it  produce  agreement 
after  agreement  in  1942  and  1943. 

We  started  then,  of  course,  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
An  Industrial  conference  of  labor  and  man- 
agement executives  followed  a  few  weeks 
later,  from  which  came  an  agreement  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts,  and 
that  a  tripartite  board  would  be  established 
to  decide  finally  all  labor  disputes  not  other- 
wise settled  peacefully.  Labor's  "no-strlke" 
pledge  came  from  William  Green,  Philip  Mur- 
ray, and  John  L.  Lewis,  and  was  frequently 
repeated  during  the  war  by  individual  lead- 
ers and  by  international  and  local  unions. 

The  tripartite  board  was  created  by  execu- 
tive order  in  January,  1942,  "pursuant,"  It 
said,  "to  the  declaration  of  war."  A  War  La- 
bor Disputes  Act  followed  in  1943  codifying 
our  function  by  statute.  I  was  one  of  the  four 
public  members  of  that  board;  four  others 
represented  labor  and  four  others  represented 
management. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  record  that 
Board  made  during  the  two  years  I  served 
on  It.  It  was  particularly  true  in  those  first 
two  years  that  the  "no-strike,  no-lockout" 
pledge  was  honored  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. The  rulings  of  the  Board  were  un- 
supported by  any  enforcement  power.  Indeed, 
m  the  spring  of  1944,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  directives 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  were  advisory  only, 
and  that  noncompliance  did  not  subject  any- 
one to  legal  penalties,  since  neither  the  Exec- 
utive Order  nor  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
made  strikes  Illegal  or  prescribed  any  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  comply  with  Board  orders. 

That  makes  Its  record  for  achieving  settle- 
ments especially  remarkable.  Another  public 
member,  the  late  Ed  Witte  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  my  benefactor  and  predecessor 
on  this  Board  of  Trustees,  recorded  its  his- 
tory in  a  20-page  article  published  at  the 
close  of  the  war  by  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view. In  It,  Professor  Wltte  reports  that  over 
the  whole  life  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  over 
21.000  disputes  were  handled  and  decided  by 
It.  most  of  them  involving  a  great  many 
Issues.  Out  of  those  21,000,  the  Board  failed 
to  gain  voluntary  compliance  In  only  about 


250  Instances,  or  a  trifle  over  1%  of  all  dis- 
putes handled. 

How  well  I  remember  the  determined  and 
emphatic  position  the  union  representatives 
took  when  they  joined  in  urging  a  union  to 
accept  a  Board  recommendation,  even  after 
the  four  labor  members  may  have  been  out- 
voted I  That  was  how  we  gained  compliance 
from  both  labor  and  management. 

Of  the  250  failures,  only  in  75  Instances  did 
the  Board  consider  them  to  be  of  sufficient 
Impact  upon  the  economy  to  call  for  a  report 
to  the  President  or  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  setting  forth  the  facts  In  the 
situation.  Of  these  75  reports,  50  resulted  in 
seizure  of  the  facilities  in  order  to  forestall 
a  work  stoppage,  47  of  them  coming  during 
actual  hostilities. 

The  great  bulk  of  noncompliance  came  in 
1944  and  1945,  after  I  had  left  the  Board. 
While  I  served  on  It,  I  was  also  compliance 
officer,  and  In  those  2  years  only  10  or  11 
cases  went  so  far  as  seizure.  Virtually  all  of 
those  were  necessitated  by  management  re- 
jection of  a  proposed  settlement.  All  told,  of 
the  47  wartime  seizures,  21  were  for  union 
noncompliance  and  26  for  management  non- 
compliance. 

Ed  Witte  summarized  the  matter  very  well 
when  he  wrote; 

"Any  careful  study  of  the  wartime  han- 
dling of  labor  disputes.  In  the  author's  opin- 
ion, must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  shared  by 
all  the  members  of  all  three  sides  of  the 
War  Labor  Board — management,  labor,  and 
the  public — that  the  mainstay  in  the  govern- 
ment's policy  was  the  no-strlke  pledge,  rather 
than  any  law  or  executive  order.  .  .  It  became 
a  saying  in  Board  circles  that  its  compliance 
policy  consisted  largely  In  kicking  a  case 
around  in  the  hope  that  a  settlement  would 
be  effected  ultimately." 

This  was  because  even  selztire  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  legal  compulsion,  either  to  work 
or  to  accept  a  Board  recommendation.  It  did 
carry  the  patriotic  compulsion  to  work  or  to 
operate  under  the  flag  in  time  of  war.  Archi- 
bald Cox,  labor  adviser  to  President  Kennedy, 
described  the  seizure  procedure  in  World  War 
II  labor  cases  as  not  having  been  used  "to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
underlying  labor  dispute.  In  most  cases,  the 
WLB  had  made  a  decision,  and  although  the 
parties  were  nominally  free  to  negotiate  a 
different  settlement,  seizure  was  in  reality  a 
sanction  for  commanding  the  obedience  of 
the  recalcitrant  party." 

As  Ed  Wltte  described  it ; 

"The  National  Board  had  a  high  percentage 
of  last-minute  successes  in  such  strike  hear- 
ings, but  if  defied  could  do  nothing  hut  re- 
port the  situation  to  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  Generally,  plant  seizure 
then  followed,  with  resumption  of  operations 
and  a  call  to  the  strikers  that  they  return  to 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  anthracite 
coal  miners  In  1945.  the  strikers  during  the 
war  always  did  go  back  to  work  after  govern- 
ment seizure.  They  were  under  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  however,  and  many  times 
It  was  doubtful  up  to  the  last  minute  wheth- 
er even  seizure  would  be  effective." 

Of  course.  It  was  never  more  than  token 
seizure.  The  flag  went  up  over  the  property, 
but  the  operation  went  on  as  before,  with 
the  union,  or  management,  accepting  under 
the  color  of  the  flag  what  it  would  not  ac- 
cept otherwise.  Those  seizures  were  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  was  made  part  of  the  contract,  or  the 
parties  reached  a  different  agreement. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  current  rail  case  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  seizure  to  gain 
union  compliance  with  a  Board  order  began 
to  break  down  in  a  Machinists'  dispute  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in  September  of 
1944.  The  union  had  rejected  a  Board  order 
that  it  accept  overtime  work  assignments. 
The  plants  had  to  be  seized  before  the  union 
would  work  overtime:  but  it  never  did  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  under  conditions 
of  private  management.  The  government  had 
to  keep  control   of  those  shipyards  for  the 
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duntlon  In  order  to  keep  them  operating, 
and  M  soon  as  the  seizure  ended  with  the 
end  oi  bcwtlUtles.  the  strike  was  resumed. 

Th»t  dispute  late  in  1944  marked  the  be- 
ginning or  a  steady  rise  in  faUiiro  to  gain 
union  compliance.  As  victory  In  the  war 
neared,  the  patriotic  urgency  lessened,  and 
when  seizure  was  used  alter  the  war  and 
during  the  Korean  war  in  specific  disputes. 
It  came  to  be  accompanied  by  injunctive 
powers.  The  railroad  industry  has  undergone 
far  more  seizures  than  any  other  They  date 
back  to  World  War  I.  and  the  Impact  has 
been  less  fruitful  each  time,  until  in  1951 
over  a  year  and  a  half  of  nominal  govern- 
ment operation  dragged  on  before  any  settle- 
ment was  reached. 

In  this  rail  dispute,  the  hutory  of  the 
Industry  suggests  that  another  token  seizure 
would  lead  nowhere,  so  far  as  settlement  Is 
concerned.  Now.  the  form  of  penalty  seizure 
advocated  by  some,  calling  for  Impounding 
of  profits.  Implies  that  the  carriers  are  the 
party  that  has  resisted  the  recommended 
settlements,  which  Is  not  the  case  at  all.  Ail 
that  penalty  seizure  would  say  to  the  carriers 
Is  that  they  have  to  give  In  to  union  de- 
mands, and  If  that  were  to  be  the  course  of 
public  policy.  It  would  be  more  forthright  of 
Congress  simply  to  enact  Into  law  the  union 
ilemanda  as  the  future  condition  of  work 

In  sbort,  I  think  we  have  exhausted  the 
usefulness  of  seizure,  so  far  as  reaching  a 
settlement  In  this  rail  dispute  is  concerned. 
A  "mediation  to  finality, "  as  this  bill  Is  called, 
aSorda  a  much  better  prospect.  That  Is  why, 
however,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  Is  designed  tor  this  dispute 
It  must  not  be  construed  as  a  precedent 
for  future  leglelaUon  applicable  to  other  in- 
dtwtrles,  nor  should  it  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  for  permanent  legislation  for  this 
Industry. 

I  have  taken  the  time  this  morning  to 
give  you  my  views  on  the  President's  proposal 
for  settling  the  railroad  dispute,  because  I 
think  all  management  and  all  labor,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  have  a  great  stake  in 
tb«  outcome  of  this  dispute.  As  I  have  been 
heard  to  say  so  many  Umes,  our  substantive 
lifhts  as  free  men  are  determined  In  no 
small  degree  by  the  procedural  rights  avail- 
able to  us.  The  procedure  of  the  President's 
proposal  I  think  offers  both  management 
and  labor  the  manlmum  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  freedom  consistent 
with  protecting  a  superior  public  Interest 
in   a  time  of   great   national  emergency. 


DISPATCH     OF     US      PARATROOP- 
ERS TO   THE   CONCiO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  this  morning  carried  reports  that 
three  UJ3.  Air  Force  planes,  with  150 
Americans  aboard,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Congo  to  assist  In  quelling  rebellion 
against  the  central  government.  The 
planes  are  said  to  be  four-engine  C-130 
transports.  The  personnel  aboard  In- 
clude 45  paratroopers  from  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division.  ofHcially  described  as 
"plane  guards  " 

Although  all  personnel  are  described 
by  the  State  Department  as  "noncom- 
batants,"  It  seems  clear  that  the  U.S. 
assistance  Is  designed  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  backing  the  government  of 
Congolese  Dictator  Joseph  Mobutu 
against  Its  internal  dissidents.  Granted 
that  Mobutu  aslced  for  U.S.  aid.  this  Ls 
a  pure  case  of  U.S.  meddling  In  the  civil 
strife  of  another  country.  No  one  believes 
for  the  moment  that  outside  nations  are 
Invading  the  country.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Communists  are  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  government.  This  Ls  a 
matter   of    internal    politics,    and    the 


United    States   has   taken   the   side   of 

Mobutu. 

The  speed  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  intervened  is  amazing,  in 
view  of  the  record  of  the  Mobutu  regime. 
Mobutu  seized  power  by  force.  He  ex- 
ecuted liis  opponents  who  remained  In 
the  countr>'.  He  issued  a  sentence  of 
death  against  his  capable  opposition 
leader,  Moise  Tshombc.  who  had  gone 
Into  exile.  He  has  gone  to  the  far  leftist 
side  of  the  spectrum,  and  Is  socking  to 
nationalize  Western  investments  in  tlie 
Katanga  mines.  In  recent  days,  he  has 
shown  him.self  willing  to  become  an  ac- 
complice to  the  act  of  piracy  and  kidnap- 
ing which  abducted  Tshombe  and  con- 
fined him  to  a  pro-Red  Algerian  prison. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment has  leaped  to  his  aid. 

Mr  President,  we  have  no  business  in 
the  Congo,  and  certainly  no  business 
propping  up  an  an ti- Western  regime  that 
Is  in  trouble  because  of  its  tyrannical  and 
unpopular  measures.  Tshombe  is  a 
genuinely  popular  figure  throughout  the 
Congo.  It  is  only  natural  that  Mobutu's 
drive  to  get  custody  of  Tshombe  and  ex- 
ecute him  should  arouse  resentment  and 
rebellion  among  his  supporters  in  that 
land.  Indeed,  It  should  arouse  indigna- 
tion in  the  United  States,  for  Tshombe 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  ardent  friend 
of  America.  In  1964.  It  was  Tshombe's 
strength  and  popularity  that  saved  the 
Congo  from  Communist  guerrilla  war  and 
devastation.  Today  the  State  Department 
says  that  Tshombe  is  "none  of  our  busi- 
ness," but  it  Intervenes  and  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  kill 
him. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  have  an  Interest 
in  Tshombe,  but  not  In  the  Congo.  We 
owe  It  to  Tshombe  to  see  that  his  life  and 
freedom  are  preserved.  To  the  Congo,  we 
owe  only  the  obligation  to  keep  our  nose 
out  of  her  internal  strife.  After  all,  Nige- 
ria has  been  in  rebellion  for  months  with 
one  region  proclaiming  Itself  an  Inde- 
pendent state,  much  as  Katanga  did  6 
years  ago.  We  have  no  business  there.  I 
need  only  remind  this  body  that  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  began  with  a 
handful  of  advisers — so-called  noncom- 
batants.  Yet  there  is  no  Communist-free 
world  struggle  In  the  Congo  today.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  noncombatants  adding  our 
weight  to  the  struggle  of  an  anti-Western 
nation  to  be  independent  of  civilized 
standards  of  justice. 


TIME  TO  TAKE  HEED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  s  newspaper  headlines  place 
the  United  States  twick  in  an  old  rut — 
attempting  to  backstop  the  Congolese 
Government  in  an  Internal  military 
fracas  which  apparently  resulted  from 
insurrection  in  the  ranks  of  Its  national 
armed  forces. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  third  time  in  less  than  10  years — 
1960.  1964.  and  now  in  1967— that  the 
United  States  has  rxLshed  assistance  to 
the  Congo.  In  order  to  put  down  a  re- 
volt, the  Congolese  Government  has  evi- 
dently now  requested  the  United  States 
to  provide  supporting  assistance,  and 
our  Government  has  ordered  three  large 
transport  planes  to  the  Congo,  report- 


edly carrying  150  servicemen.  Including 
45  paratroopers,  technically  to  guard  the 
planes  and  to  provide  the  task  force  with 
mechanical  care  and  logistical  support. 
While  there  is  a  scarcity  of  factual  in- 
formation available  as  to  the  exact  situa- 
tion in  the  Congo,  with  the  Congolese 
Government  headed  by  Mobutu  claim- 
ing intervention  by  foreign  mercenaries 
from  European  nations,  it  appears  clear 
enough  that  this  is  round  three  of  Amer- 
ican aid  to  a  new  government  involved 
in  internal  military  problems. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader,  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell], 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
other  Senators,  in  saying  that  I  am  dis- 
mayed at  our  unilateral  action  in  the 
matter.  The  situation  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Congolese 
Government,  and  it  is  apparently  due  for 
further  consideration. 

This  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
U.N.  problem.  When  are  we  Americans 
going  to  learn  our  lesson  on  unilateral 
action?  Where  are  other  nations  and 
their  planes  and  personnel  at  this  time? 

Arc  we  as  a  nation  trying  to  earn  the 
title  of  "Fire  Brigade  to  the  World"?  Are 
we  going  to  rush  to  the  scene  of  action 
whenever  internal  military  breaks  occur 
in  all  the  recently  emergent  nations  of 
the  world?  If  so,  where  are  the  re- 
sources which  we  will  need  to  allocate 
for  manning  such  backstopplng  efforts? 

Specifically  with  regard  to  the  current 
hot  spot  in  the  Congo,  I  wonder  what  we 
shall  next  send  in  to  support  Mobutu? 
The  situation  in  the  Congo  could  pos- 
sibly become  another  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
if  the  dispatch  of  planes  is  a  necessary 
effort  to  remove  American  citizens  to 
safety,  that  is  a  different  matter.  But 
paratroopers  would  not  be  needed.  In 
any  event,  we  should  take  heed — we 
should  stop  to  review  the  manner  In 
which  we  may  become  quickly  and  easily 
committed  in  the  internal  difficulties  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  United  States  must  not  assume 
the  role  of  fire  brigade,  military  style, 
for  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am  op- 
posed to  our  intervention  where  our 
country's  security  interests  are  not  en- 
dangered in  any  way.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness in  the  Congo,  and  I  protest  the 
action  our  Government  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  Is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 


journment  until    12   o'clock    tomorrow 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  11,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateJuly  10, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Kennedy  M.  Crockett,  of  'Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Eattraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Nicaragua. 

SMALL    BtrSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  'Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, vice  Bernard  L.  Boutin. 

VS.  Mint 
Marian   N.  Rossmlller,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver. 

National  Mediation  Board 
Leverett  Edwards,  of   Oklahoma,  to  be   a 
member    of    the    National    Mediation    Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1970  (reappoint- 
ment). 

National  Scienck  Pottndation 
Dr.  Roger  W.  Heyns,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1970. 

U.S.  Mahshal  I 

Paul  G.  April,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
D.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment) . 

iNTSaSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
81,  1972.  vice  Charles  A.  Webb. 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart,  018773, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
OB.  Army). 


WITHDRAWAL 


I 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  10.  1967: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
31,  1972,  vice  Charles  A,  Webb,  which  was 
■ent  to  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ji'ly  10,  1967     I 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto 
mee.— Deuteronomy  26:  11. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  again  we 
come  to  Thee  with  gratitude  for  the  rest 
and  change  of  our  recess  and  for  the 
opportunity   of   serving   Thee   and  our 
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country  this  present  hour  provides.  We 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  help  these  represent- 
atives of  our  people  to  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  times  with  courage:  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  with  confi- 
dence and  to  solve  their  ever-present 
problems  with  creative  vdsdom. 

May  they  learn  anew  the  lesson  that 
the  secret  of  finding  life  and  happiness 
Is  not  to  do  what  you  like  to  do  but  to 
learn  to  like  what  you  have  to  do.  In  this 
spirit  we  pray  and  In  this  spirit  may  we 
do  our  work  this  day. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  for  him  whose 
companion  has  entered  into  the  life  im- 
mortal. May  the  comfort  of  Thy  spirit 
abide  in  his  heart  and  in  the  heart  of  his 
family.  Help  them  and  us  to  trust  Thee 
more  fully,  to  remember  that  love  and 
life  are  everlasting  and  that  Thy  mercy 
endures  forever.  May  our  sympathy  draw 
us  closer  to  him  and  to  each  other  and 
make  Thy  presence  more  real  in  all  our 
lives.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  29,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 

8. 171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea; 

8.388.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transer  an  inmate  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other  institution 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  such  inmate,  and  for 
other  purpoeee; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano; 

S.  475.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
place  for  holding  court  In  the  district  of 
North  Dakota: 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of 
Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

8.  945.  An  act  to  aboUah  the  office  of  U,S. 
commlasioner,  to  eetabllsh  in  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1106.  An  act  Tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda; 

8. 1257.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kuo-Hua 
Yang: 

S.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irma  Ste- 
f anl  Rulz-Montstlvo; 

8. 1540.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  in 
criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States; 

8. 1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers;  and 

8. 1648.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
OP  SIGNING  OP  ENROLLED  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 


granted  him  by  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 394,  90th  Congress,  he  did  on  June 
29,  1967,  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills 
of  the  House: 

HJl.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AngloUna 
Condello; 

HJl.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertram; 

H.R.  1764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ern- 
esto M.  Campello; 

H.R.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregorlo  Catasus-Rodrlguez; 

H.R.  3.'i23.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  M.D.; 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen;  and 

HJi.  7501.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DISCUSSION  OF  REPUBLICAN  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  DEESCALATION  OF 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  eight  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  this  morning 
have  presented  a  proposal  for  a  staged 
deescalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  about 
the  usefulness — and  the  philosophy — 
of  this  document,  there  Is  one  statement 
of  policy  with  which  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment. The  authors  warn  against  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  war  from  a  limited 
one  to  a  total  one.  At  the  same  time,  they 
argue  against  a  complete  cessation  of 
the  bombing,  which,  as  they  put  it,  would 
"involve  a  great  military  risk  to  the 
United  States."  This  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach— an  approach  that  has  been  the 
cardinal  policy  of  the  administration, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

But  here  I  must  part  company  with 
my  eight  Republican  colleagues.  My 
principal  objection  to  their  proposal  is 
that  it  implies  that  the  key  to  peace  in 
Vietnam  lies  not  in  Hanoi,  but  in  Wash- 
ington. I  categorically  reject  this  im- 
plication. And  I  reject  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts. 

The  proposal  may  reflect  good  inten- 
tions, but  it  reveals  a  shockingly  bad 
memory  on  the  part  of  Its  authors. 

Have  they  already  forgotten  that  there 
have  been  28  separate  proposals  for 
peace — accepted  by  the  United  States 
and  rejected  by  the  Hanoi  regime? 

Have  they  forgotten  that  President 
Johnson  has  literally  searched  the 
world — communicating  with  practically 
every  head  of  state  and  meeting  with 
practically  every  ambassador — to  find 
terms  acceptable  to  Hanoi? 

Have  they  forgotten  the  vituperative 
reply  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  made  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  earlier  this  year? 
Have  they  forgotten  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  flatly  stated  that  he  will  consider 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  the  bombings? 
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Have  they  forgotten  that  America  has 
on  five  separate  occasions,  ceased  bomb- 
ing In  the  north  for  a  total  of  52  days? 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  we  re- 
frained from  bombing  an  area  of  300 
square  miles  in  and  around  Hanoi  for 
tlie  entire  first  quarter  of  this  year — a 
period  of  cessation  much  longer  than 
the  Republicans  are  now  calling  for. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  Inescapable: 
The  United  States  has  led  the  way  in 
proposing  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  it  takes 
two  sides  to  negotiate,  and  Hanoi  has 
not  revealed  the  slightest  interest  in 
comitig  to  the  peace  table 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  our  eight  col- 
leagues this  morning:  Are  they  address- 
ing these  proposals  to  Washington — or 
to  Hanoi?  And  perhaps  even  more  to  the 
point:  Are  they  in  possession  of  some  new 
Information  as  to  the  attitude  of  Hanoi 
that  the  administration  Is  not  aware  of? 
If  they  are,  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
would  be  eager  to  learn  what  It  Is. 

The  record  shows  that  as  far  as  the 
Johnson  administration  is  concerned,  no 
stone  has  been  left  unturned,  no  rumor 
ignored,  no  advice  unheeded,  no  plan 
left  unexplored. 

And  yet.  these  eight  memtjers  describe 
the  administrations  diplomacy  as  un- 
yielding and  inflexible  ' 

I  thinJc  each  Member  of  this  body  has 
heard  both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  say  that  the  United  States 
would  meet  at  the  negotiating  table  by 
sundown  if  there  were  somebody  there 
to  meet  with.  If  this  is  unyielding  and 
Inflexible,"  then  I  need  a  new  dictionary. 

These  same  gentlemen  imply  that  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  un- 
conditional surrender  Yet.  we  are  not 
asking  for  one  acre  of  ground,  the  sur- 
render of  a  single  enemy  soldier,  or  the 
abdication  of  the  present  regime  in 
Hanoi.  Our  sole  objective  in  Vietnam  is 
a  peaceful  solution,  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  If  this  Is  a  pobcy  of  "unconditional 
surrender,"  then  we  are  living  in  'Alice 
in  Wonderland." 

For  the  benefit  of  these  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  what  has  come  before.  I 
think  It  Is  vital  that  we  review  the  rec- 
ord. 

On  the  diplomatic  side,  28  separate 
proposals  have  t)een  accepted  by  the 
United  States  and  rejected  by  Hanoi 
These  proposals  were  otTered  by  govern- 
ments of  both  friendly  and  unfriendly 
nations.  They  were  carefully  considered, 
sincerely  presented,  and  contained  equi- 
table and  realistic  conditions  to  deesca- 
late  the  struggle  and  to  begin  solid  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  I  would  hke  to  re- 
view these  proposals. 

First.  A  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954 — and  return  to  the 
agreements  of  1954 

Second.  A  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1962  on  Laos — and  a  re- 
turn to  the  agreements  of  1962. 

Third.  A  conference  on  Cambodia 

Fourth.  An  all-Asian  peace  conference. 

Fifth.  A  special  effort  by  the  two  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference 

Slxttf.  A  special  effort  by  the  members 
of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion— India,  Canada,  and  Poland. 

Seventh.  A  role  for  the  UN.  Security 
Council^-or  the  General  Assembly — or 
the  Secretary  General 


Eighth.  Talks  through  intermediar- 
ies— single  or  group. 

Ninth  Direct  talks — with  the  United 
States  or  with  South  Vietnam. 

Tenth.  Exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Eleventh  Supervision  of  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  International  Red  Cross. 

Twelfth    Demilitarize  tlie  DMZ 

Thirteenth  Widen  and  dtinilltarize 
the  D.VIZ 

Fourteenth.  Interposition  of  interna- 
tioml  forces  between  combatants 

Fifteenth  Mutual  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign forces,  includini;  North  Vietnamese 
forces 

Sixteenth  A.ssistance  to  Cambodia  to 
assure  its  neutrality  and  territory. 

Seventeenth  Cessation  of  bombini;  and 
reciprocal  deescalation. 

Eighteenth  Cessation  of  bombing,  in- 
filtration, and  augmentation  of  U.S. 
forces. 

Nineteenth.  Three  suspensions  of 
bombings  to  permit  serious  talks. 

Twentieth  Dlscu.ssion  of  Hanoi's  four 
points  along  with  points  of  others,  such 
as  Saigon's  four  points  and  our  14  irolnts 

Twenty-first.  Dl.scu.ssion  of  an  agreed 
four  points  as  basis  for  negotiation. 

Twenty-second  Willinune.s.->  to  find 
means  to  have  the  view  of  the  liberation 
front  heard  in  peace  di.scu.ssions 

Twenty-third  Negotiations  without 
conditions,  negotiations  about  conditions 
or  discussion  of  a  final  settlement 

Twenty-fourth.  Peace,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  in  large  develop- 
ment program  for  .Southeast  Asia, 

Twenty-fifth  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  be  determined  by  free  elec- 
tions 

Twenty-sixth  Question  of  reunifica- 
tion to  be  determined  by  free  elections. 

Twenty-seventh  Reconciliation  with 
Victcong  and  readml.sslon  to  the  body 
politic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Twenty-eighth  South  Vietnam  can  be 
neutral  if  it  so  chooses. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  each  of 
these  projxjsals — regardless  of  the 
.source — was  accepttd  by  the  United 
States  and  rejected  by  Hanoi 

But  even  in  the  face  of  one  diplomatic 
rebuttal  after  another,  the  United  States 
did  not  cea.se  its  efforts  to  deescalate  the 
war  On  five  separate  occasions  we  ceased 
the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  without 
imposing  any  conditions  on  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  first  pause  was  for  a  7 -day  period 
in  1965.  from  May  12  through  the  17th. 
Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  halting 
of  the  bombing  was  a  trick. 

In  December  1965,  there  was  a  36-day 
pause  Again,  there  was  no  change  In 
Hanoi's  belligerent  attitude. 

In  December  1966.  we  paused  twice  for 
2  days  each.  And  in  February  of  this  year. 
we  paused  for  another  5  days. 

On  five  separate  occasions  we  pre- 
sented Hanoi  with  an  opportunity  for 
peace  And  she  used  that  opportunity  to 
re.supply  her  troops  in  the  .south. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment What  Is  the  record  of  Hanoi?  It 
was  stated  bluntly  on  February  10  of  this 
year  In  a  letter  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
President  Johnson  That  letter  asserted 
that  the  only  way  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  Is  this: 


Tl>e  U  S  Government  must  stop  definitely 
and  unconditionally  its  bombing  raids  and 
all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  all  US  and  satellite  troops,  recog- 
ni/.f  the  South  Vletname.se  National  Front 
for  Liberation,  and  let  the  Vietnamese  people 
settle  them.selves  their  own  affairs. 

In  Other  words.  Hanoi  will  not  negoti- 
ate until  the  free  world  has  turned  over 
to  the  Communists  the  15  million  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnam  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. And  then,  of  course,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  no  longer  be 
the  slightest  doubt  who  wants  peace  and 
who  wants  the  war  to  continue. 

For  his  part.  President  Johnson  has 
emphasized  our  Nation's  determination 
to  continue  to  press  for  negotiations. 

We  will  not  be  discouraged.  Nor  will 
we  be  deterred  from  this  quest  to  find  a 
formula  that  will  bring  Hanoi  to  Its 
senses  and  to  negotiations. 

But  I  again  ask  my  colleagues:  Have 
they  received  some  Indication  that  Hanoi 
has  relaxed  Its  position? 

I  ask  them  further:  Are  they  trans- 
mitting their  proposal  In  document  form 
to  Hanoi  for  its  consideration? 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we 
will  talk  without  conditions  or  we  will 
talk  about  conditions. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  world 
who  wants  peace  more  than  Lyndon  B. 
Johni-ion.  And  there  Is  no  man  In  the 
world  who  Is  working  harder  to  achieve 
it  Hanoi  may  choo.se  to  ignore  this  fact. 
Some  of  our  Republican  colleagues  may 
choose  to  question  this  fact.  But  the 
record  of  this  Government  speaks  for  it- 
self  And  so  does  the  record  of  Hanoi. 


MRS  FRANCES  HUMPHREY  HOW- 
ARD, A  DEDICATED  CAREER  PUB- 
LIC SERVANT 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Re(  CRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey  How- 
ard IS  well  known  to  many  of  us  as  a 
dedicated  career  public  servant.  She  now 
holds  a  position  as  program  liaison  offi- 
cer for  the  Volunteer  Foreign  Aid  Serv- 
ice. Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Research,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  which  she  brings  extensive 
experience  as  an  educator,  consultant  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  a  world  traveler. 

On  June  5,  1967,  Mrs.  Howard  ad- 
dres.sed  the  eastern  Massachusetts  region 
of  the  women's  American  ORT — Orga- 
nization for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Tiaining — luncheon  which  was  held  at 
the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel.  Mrs.  How- 
ard's well-presented  perspective  on  the 
Issue  of  foreign  aid — one  which  is  enig- 
matic to  much  of  the  public — was  en- 
thusiastically received  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  here  the  text 
of  her  remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 
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OtTB  PRTVATX  and  PtTELIC  EfFOETS  IN  FoBEIGIf 

Am 

(Address  by  Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey 

Howard) 

I  am  dellgbted  and  deeply  bonored  that 
you  have  asked  me  to  be  here  today  and  to 
address  this  large  charming  and  dlstin- 
g\ilshed  audience. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  your  luncheon 
has  been  planned  around  the  theme  "ORT 
International",  and  the  presence  here  of 
repi'esentatlves  of  several  countries  adds 
greatly  to  the  Lnternatlonal  flavor  at  this 
event. 

And  all  of  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  Yours  Is 
a  world-wide  organization  dedicated  to  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  underprivileged  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  through  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  help  promote 
a  fellow  feeling  among  men  In  many  coun- 
tries. 

In  these  times  when  our  security  and  aspi- 
rations are  linked  with  the  security  and 
asplratlonfi  of  freedom-loving  people  In 
many  other  lands,  the  responsibility  for  Im- 
proving mutually  beneficial  International 
understanding  and  human  well-being  can 
be  met  only  tlirough  a  combined  effort  by  all 
of  us,  in  and  out  of  Government. 

In  this  respect  also  your  organization  is 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  our  country  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  International  under- 
standing, human  well-being  and  peace. 

Women's  American  ORT  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  tremendous  success  of  voca- 
tional training  In  many  countries  on  five 
continents. 

ORT  has  been  helping  teach  thousands  of 
formerly  displaced  persons  the  technical 
knowledge  and  sicills  which  will  make  them 
useful  and  self-respecting  members  of 
society. 

Moreover,  the  mai^y  workshops  and  trade 
schools  maintained  by  ORT  overseas  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  economy  and 
general  welfare  of  these  countries. 

Naturally  and  understandably,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  your  humanitarian  eSorts  In 
spreading  vocational  education  axid  other 
training  Ib  directed  toward  Israel.  In  fact 
ORT  has  helped  much  to  make  Israel  what  It 
Is  today — a  land  where  p>eople  live  In  dignity, 
justice  and  equality  for  all. 

Three  weelcs  ago  we  shared  a  special  grati- 
fication In  observing  the  19th  anniversary  of 
the  rebirth  In  Israel.  Israel  today  Is  a  truly 
modern  miracle.  With  faith  In  God  and 
(logged  determination,  the  people  of  Israel 
have  rescued  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
secuted human  beings  from  all  over  the 
earth. 

What  has  taken  place  in  that  land  Is  a 
truly  monumental  achievement.  Desert  Is 
being  transformed  into  fertile  valleys.  Barren 
land  has  been  made  fruitful  and  productive. 
Its  industrial  output  is  Increasing  dally,  and 
lis  economy  Is  expanding  at  a  phenomenal 
rate. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  peace  will  prevail  in 
tiiat  area  of  the  Near  East,  the  dark  clouds 
hovering  there  will  be  dispersed,  and  our  ef- 
forts both  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations  will  result  In  dispelling  the  fears 
■which  now  plague  the  life  of  that  region — a 
region  sacred  to  the  three  great  religions  of 
Christianity.  Islam,  and  Judaism. 

Many  among  you  In  this  hall  are  my  per- 
sonal friends  and  I  happen  to  be  acquainted 
«'llh  many  more  members  of  ORT  In  other 
parts  of  our  country.  I  have  therefore  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
t^.e  Boals  and  philosophy  of  ORT. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
'^Pt  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
•atlierhood  of  God  Is  a  cornerstone  of  your 
philosophy. 

Our  Nation,  composed  of  many  ethnic 
strains,  races  and  religions,  is  dedicated  to 
upholding  human  dignity  and  the  concept 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  And  If  we 


.  tiyei  were  to  lose  our  sense  of  brotherhood,  of 
kinship  with  all  free  men.  we  would  have  en- 
tered upon  our  Nation's  decline. 

It  Is  true  that  many  sre  the  people  wtio 
will  agree  with  such  »  philosophy  of  the 
brotherhood  and  dignity  of  man,  and  men 
will  often  pay  lip  service  to  such  noble  Ideals, 
but  not  many  are  those  who  will  actually  put 
these  Ideas  and  Ideals  Into  practice. 

In  tills  and  other  aspects,  you  who  are 
active  in  the  OBT  movement  deserve  much 
praise.  You  are  actually  giving  a  new  and 
vibrant  meaning  to  the  concept  of  being 
"our  ttfother's  keeper." 

Another  cornerstone  of  ORT  pliilosophy  Is 
the  recognition  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
of  all  immigrants — recent  or  old.  Organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  have  worked  long  and 
hard  tea  the  llberalisatioa  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  aboli- 
tion ol  tliat  abominable  national  origins 
quota  system. 

That  quota  system,  you  will  recall,  was 
based  on  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  place 
of  birth,  or  the  racial  origin  of  a  human 
being,  should  determine  the  quality  of  man's 
Intellect  or  tils  moral  character,  or  his  sult- 
ablUty  for  assimilation  into  our  Nation  and 
our  Society. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1965  has  cast  the 
discredited  national  origins  theory,  devised  in 
1921,  on  the  Junk  pile  of  other  obscure  and 
Inhuman  ideas  tliat  have  l>een  discarded 
long  ago.  And  although  the  reform  was  a 
long  time  In  coming,  the  fruit  of  the  lengthy 
lalK>r  of  good  organizations  such  as  yours  is 
sweet. 

The  legislation  enacted  two  years  ago  was 
a  monumental  step  in  establishing  an  immi- 
gration policy  consistent  with  our  times  and 
based  upon  a  man's  family  relationship  and 
value  to  the  United  States. 

Thanlcs  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  of 
us,  we  need  not — as  we  tiave  over  so  many 
decades — hide  our  eyes  In  shame  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  way  we  admit 
their  people  to  our  country.  The  lamp  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  at  the  golden  door  has 
been  rekindled  and  has  banished  forever 
those  shadows  that  have  dimmed  Its  bright 
flame  too  long. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  ORT  favors  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  deplores  any  barriers  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  ancient  times,  people  built  walls  around 
cities  to  protect  themselves  from  l>arbarlans 
on  the  outside.  Now  we  do  not  have  walls 
of  stone  to  keep  people  outside  from  coming 
in,  but  we  have  psychological  walls,  economic 
and  social  Isarrlers,  which  imprison  people 
within  the  city  slums  and  ghettos  and  areas 
of  obsolescence. 

The  iieople  of  whom  I  Bp>eak  are  cut  off 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  They 
live  as  If  they  are  a  separate  nation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  It  "the  other  nation" 
In  his  famous  Howard  University  speech.  In 
America  there  Is  no  room  for  two  classes  of 
citizenship.  This  must  be  one  nation  with 
one  citizenship. 

■We  must  understand  there  are  no  easy 
answers,  no  Instant  solutions,  to  problems 
generations  In  the  making.  The  vital  task 
of  building  a  system  of  Justice  which  treats 
all  men  alike — black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor — must  be  carried  out  everywhere  In 
our  country. 

"Equal  Justice  under  law"  Is  more  than  a 
slogan  etched  over  the  entrance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
entire  democratic  system  of  government.  But 
we  should  strive  to  translate  legal  promises 
of  equality  and  freedom  Into  reality. 

It  is  one  thing  to  demand  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  Its  growing  responsi- 
bilities m  civil  rights.  But  it  Is  another  to 
generate  in  our  states  and  localities  the  com- 
mitment and  tirgency  required  to  produce 
significant  Improvement  in  the  lives  of 
people. 


And  It  is  one  thing  to  overcome  flagrant 
examples  of  racial  prejudice — segregated 
hotels,  buses  and  parks.  But  it  Is  another  to 
eliminate  the  more  subtle  and  sophisticated 
techmques  which  effectively  restrict  true 
freedom  of  choice  In  Jobs,  education  and 
housing. 

The  real  change  must  take  place  within 
our  hearts  and  minds.  We  should  strive  to 
bring  tills  atwut  l>ecause  It  Is  proper  and 
Just,  because  we  have  the  moral  obligation  to 
match  our  promises  with  performances  and 
to  reward  faith  with  fuiailment. 

All  of  us  are  partners  in  tills  great  effort 
to  create  a  better  society,  a  Great  Society  at 
home  and  a  better  community  of  free  na- 
tions living  together  in  peace.  Justice  and 
freedom. 

Building  a  great  society  is  not  the  'ob  of  a 
President  alone.  It  Is  not  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  a  Congress.  It  catmot  be  done  only 
in  Washington.  It  lias  to  lie  the  special  goal 
of  every  citizen.  Every  American  lias  to  pitch 
in  and  Improve  the  comer  of  the  cotintry 
where  he  lives. 

Tills  Is  a  new  working  partnership  among 
all  elements  of  our  society — Government, 
business,  lalx>r,  the  imiverslty,  the  volun- 
tary organization,  and  the  individual  citi- 
zen— without  regard  for  old  Jurisdictions  and 
animosities,  a  partnerslilp  erf  free  men  and 
women,  worldng  through  free  institutions, 
for  a  common  goal. 

At  home,  we  will  continue  to  attack  pov- 
erty tlirough  such  weapons  as  community 
action  and  Headstart;  rent  supplements  and 
child  nutrition;  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  In  poverty  areas;  the  Job 
Corps:  the  Nelghlxx-hood  Youth  Corps;  medi- 
care and  neighliorhood  health  centers,  and 
BO  forth. 

Our  goal  for  the  next  decade  is  modem 
medical  care  for  every  person  of  every  age, 
whatever  his  means. 

Our  goal  for  the  next  decade  Is  that  the 
child  bom  In  America  will  have  a  normal  life 
expectancy  of  75  years;  that  the  child  bom 
In  America — no  matter  what  color  his  skin — 
will  have  the  same  or  l>etter  chance  for  life 
as  the  child  bom  In  Sweden,  which  has  the 
lowest  Infant  mortality  rate  in  the  world. 

We  set  as  our  goal  that  the  child  t)om  in 
America  need  no  longer  fear  smallpox,  mea- 
sles, diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough;  that 
he  no  longer  suffer  the  heart  damage  caused 
by  rheumatic  fever;  that  he  will  no  longer 
fear  tuberculosis  as  a  serious  threat  to  health 
and  happiness.  ? 

Our  goal  for  America  Is  to  cut  the  kill  rate 
from  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  by 
300,000  men  and  women  each  year. 

We  cannot  settle  for  less.  In  fact,  we  ask 
for  more;  we  want  to  find  not  only  a  longer, 
healthier  life  for  every  child  and  every  citi- 
zen now  living,  we  want  also  to  find  a  hap- 
pier life.  We  will  find  It.  Our  children  and 
their  children  will  t>e  stronger  and  live  longer 
because  of  the  work  we  do  today. 

Some  say  we  seek  to  create  In  America  a 
welfare  state.  This  Is  indeed  a  sad  misunder- 
standing. What  we  seeli  to  create  is  a  state 
of  opportunity.  As  the  'Vice  President  said 
recently,  "we  seek  not  to  paralyze  initiative, 
but  to  revive  it;  not  to  build  up  the  oppor- 
tunity of  those  ijelow  at  the  expense  of  those 
above — but  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  both; 
not  to  dictate  the  terms  of  help,  but  to  al- 
low each  community  to  find  its  own  answers 
in  its  own  way."  / 

That  Is  what  our  national  investments  in 
the  war  against  poverty,  in  health  and  edu- 
cation are  all  about.  They  are  Investments  in 
opportunity,  In  self-help  and  personal  Ini- 
tiative. 

Now  the  question  Is  can  we  afford  all  these 
programs?  Should  we  cut  back  here  at  home? 

The  answer  of  all  responsible  economists  is 
that  tee  can  afford  to  continue  our  efforts 
toward  full  opportunity  for  all  Americans; 
toward  social  Justice;  toward  making  every 
American  citizen  a  positive  and  productive 
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clttzen   who   contrlbut«»   something    to    his 

society. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  affort  not  to 

continue. 

Some  11  million  Americans  have  been 
reached  in  the  past  three  years  by  our  na- 
tional programs  for  opportunity,  and  have 
begun  their  Journey  toward  becoming  self- 
sustaining,  taxpaylng  citizens 

Our  economy  has  been  expanding  for  the 
past  6  years  without  interruption  and  our 
Gross  National  Product  has  already  exceeded 
the  three  quarters  of  a  trillion  dollar  mark 
Yes  Indeed,  we  can  amply  afford  to  spend 
a  porUon  of  our  wealth  to  create  a  better,  a 
happier  society. 

And,  I  repeat,  we  are  all  partners  In  this 
great  effort  to  improve  lulng  conditions  at 
borne  and  abroad 

A*  you  know.  Urge  sections  of  mr.nkind 
are  trytng.  In  a  nslng  tide  of  hope,  to  catch 
up  with  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  They 
look  to  us.  as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  for 
help.  And  our  response  is.  as  it  should  be. 
more  than  words  of  compassion — it  is  deeds 
Our  response  is  in  keeping  with  our  best 
national  traditions 

We  must  help  developing  countries  be- 
cauae  It  Is  Just  and  right  We  must  also  help 
them  because  our  own  welfare  demands  it. 
It  take*  no  great  gift  of  perspicacity  or  fore- 
sight to  realize  that  unless  there  U  progress 
and  unleaa  there  is  growing  satisfaction  of 
Juat  dealres.  there  will  be  discontent,  rest- 
leasneae  and  turmoil 

The  developing  world  would  soon  become 
a  cauldron  of  violence,  hatred,  and  revolu- 
tion without  some  assistance  How  would 
you  feel  if  you  were  a  memt>er  of  a  family 
whose  total  income  was  less  than  WO  per 
year?  Yet  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $80  a  year 
Under  such  conditions,  communism,  with 
Ita  false  and  easy  promises  might  well  be 
able  to  transform  these  popular  desires  into 
an  Instrument  of  revolution.  We  should  help 
these  people  even  if  communism  never  ex- 
isted. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  every  American  who  Is 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his  country 
must  also  be  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  our  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bor*  In  Latin   America. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  helping  the 
leM  developed  free  nations  to  acquire  the 
human  skills  and  capital  resources  they  need. 
Foreign  aid  has  been  attacking  Illiteracy 
In  most  of  the  less  developed  countries; 
feeding  hungry  people;  helping  people  build 
decent  places  in  which  to  live:  and  eradicat- 
ing malaria  and  other  diseases  in  various 
parts  of  the  free  world 

X.ID.  programs  In  education  and  health 
laat  year  totalled  M50  million.  Today.  AID  Is 
financing  educational  teams  from  71  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  working  In  38 
countries.  In  the  last  5  years.  240.000  class- 
rooms were  constructed  with  AID  help  More 
than  500  million  people  have  been  freed 
from  dangers  of  malaria  with  AID  as- 
sistance. 

Our  programs  have  helped  establish  or 
Improve  Industries  in  various  free  countries 
thus  contributing  to  economic  and  political 
stability   around   the   globe. 

Yet  no  program  of  our  Government  has 
been  more  misunderstood  and  criticized. 
We  still  hear  the  tired  and  worn-out  cliches 
about  "glve-awiy"  programs,  about  "money 
poured  down   the   drain"   and   so   forth 

The  myth  that  foreign  aid  U  a  give-away 
program  should  have  died  long  ago  The  ac- 
tual cost  of  our  economic  assistance  la  less 
than  one  half  of  one  percent — not  one  per- 
cent— Jess  tnan  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
our  Oross  National  Product 

Another  important  fact  to  rememt>er  U 
that  the  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for 
foreign  aid  are  financed  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Over  00  percent  of  the  disbursements  by 


the  Agency  for  International  Development 
are  estimated  to  be  committed  right  here  In 
the  United  States,  thus  creating  Jobs  for 
Americans  Therefore.  I  repeat,  foreign  aid 
Is  an  Investment  abroad  that  pays  long- 
range  and  short-range  dividends  at  home 

Of  course,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  widening  gap  between  fiKxl  production 
and  human  need.s  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  M<T6t  of  the  world's  population  Is  los- 
ing the   battle  to   feed   Itself 

Our  war  on  hunger  therefore  is  an  Inten- 
sive and  sustained  drive,  led  by  the  United 
States,  to  lncre.\se  the  supply  of  food 
throughout  the  free  world  It  alms  to  cre- 
ate the  economic  and  technical  capacity  that 
ea<,-h  nation  must  have  either  to  produce  or 
buy  commercially  the  fixxl  It  needs 

The  new  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  stresses  the 
need  for  strengthening  Indigenous  sclentlttc 
and  technological  capacity  In  food  and  agri- 
culture and  describes  self-help  measures  to 
Increase  per  capita  f<xxl  production  and 
Improve  storage  and  distribution 

AID  now  proposes  to  Increase  Its  Invest- 
ment in  agriculture-  -to  mobilize  greater 
US  technology  and  resources  by  transfer- 
ring American  f.wmlng  techniques  and 
equipment  to  the  developing  countries:  con- 
structing fertilizer  plants,  establishing  more 
extension  services  and  tlnancing  research 
for  better  and  nutritious  crops 

Today.  1.300  A  I  D -financed  agricultural 
experts  are  working  overseas:  2  000  foreign 
agricultural  profe.=slon.»ls  are  studying  in 
this   country   under   .A  I  D    auspices 

.AID  projects  are  helping  to  Lrrlfc,'ate  more 
than  a  million  aires  In  India,  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  In  Pakistan,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  each  In  Korea.  Afghanistan. 
Ecuador.  Morocco   and   Tunisia. 

Food  output  has  been  rising  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  but  It  has  not  kept  pace 
with   rising   population. 

A  solution  to  the  population  problem  of 
each  country  must  be  found  by  the  Indi- 
vidual countries  themselves,  according  to 
their  culture*,  needs,  and  traditions. 

Solutions  to  such  problems  cannot  be  Im- 
posed from  outside  But.  as  President  John- 
son said,  "we  will  gilve  help  and  our  support 
to  nations  which  make  their  own  decision  to 
insure  an  elTectlve  balance  between  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  food  they  have 
to  eat  And  we  will  push  forward  on  the 
frontiers  of  research  In  this  Important  field." 
Significantly  complementing  our  official 
foreign  asslsUince  efforts  are  the  private 
voluntary  agencies  These  are  the  associa- 
tions formed  by  dedicated  people  such  as  you 
who  seek  to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
Among  these  associations.  CRT  occupies 
a  prominent  and  honored  place  I  am  proud 
of  my  close  association  with  these  private 
groups  Our  Government  considers  such 
volunuiry  efforts  very  Important  In  the 
Vice  President's  opinion,  as  he  expressed  It 
a  few  weeks  ago,  "the  work  of  the  Volun- 
tary Agencies  Is  the  true  Voice  of  America 
and  the  true  spirit  of  this  land." 

And  so.  my  ch.irmlng  friends,  as  we  meet 
here  today.  In  this  atmosphere  of  beauty, 
serenity,  peace  and  contentment,  the  wheels 
of  the  suite  Department's  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  are  turning,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
such  as  ORT  are  hard  at  work,  and  the 
beneficial  results  are  felt  in  distant  lands  — 
In  many  and  varied  ways,  but  alw:iys  for  the 
good  of  humanity 

Because  of  Women's  American  ORT  ef- 
forts at  home  and  abroad,  young  men  and 
women  In  Tunisia  or  Morocco  are  achieving 
self-fulfillment  and  the  satisfaction  born 
of  a  good  and  creative  life. 

Becau.se  of  Women's  ORT  efforts  a  bright- 
eyed  boy  or  girl  in  Israel  m.iy  some  d.iy  be 
placed  on  the  road  to  great  achievement  In 
the  fields  of  technology  and  science 

Because  of  Women's  ORT  efforts,  hundreds 
of  skills  are  placed  Into  the  hands  and  minds 


of  countless  thousands  around  the  world 
and  doors  are  opened  to  life,  freedom  and 
dignity. 

May  ORT  continue  to  grow  and  flourish 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity— for  the  benefit 
of   all   of   us. 

I  thank  you.  You  have  been  a  wonderful 
audience 


WHY  WERE  U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES 
SENT  TO  THE  CONGO  AS  SHOW 
OP  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONGO- 
LESE GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
to  note  that  the  United  States  has  sent 
miliUry  forces  to  the  Congo,  ostensibly 
as  a  show  of  support  for  the  Congo- 
le.se  Government.  We  have  no  treaty  ob- 
ligations there.  Congress  has  not  been 
asked  to  authorize  or  to  appropriate 
funds  for  such  a  venture.  Nor  would  we. 

May  I  sadly  remind  those  in  power 
that  we  already  have  a  war.  It  is  half- 
way around  the  world  in  Asia,  and  the 
progress  we  are  making  there  is  pain- 
fully slow.  It  is  now  costing  the  lives  of 
nearly  1,000  Americans  a  month.  We  do 
not  want  another  war  in  Africa.  It  was 
a  token  intervention,  much  like  the  one 
in  the  Congo,  which  led  to  full-scale  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  would 
attempt  to  settle  civil  disorders  for  other 
nations  throughout  the  world  We  have 
not  even  shown  that  we  can  solve  our 
own.  Through  token  intervention,  we  can 
invite  similar  Involvement  by  the  forces 
of  other  nations  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
contest  to  get  there  first  in  every  danger 
spot.  It  Is  altogether  too  obvious  that 
this  can  lead  to  world  conflict.  There 
should  be  immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  the  Congo. 


DISPUTE  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL TELEVISION  AND 
OTHER  GROUPS  CONCERNING 
THE  PROGRAMING  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  been  involved  with  a  dlsput« 
between  national  educational  television 
and  other  groups  concerning  the  pro- 
graming of  educational  television. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  today  s 
fine  editorial  by  Mr.  John  Voorhees  In 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  1967,  Indicating  the  type  of 
programing  which  can  be  done  and 
which  will.  In  my  opinion,  provide  an 
incentive  for  even  finer  programing  on 
the  networks: 
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Public  TV  And  NET 
(By  John  Voorhees) 
The  current  Issue  of  Newsweek  has  a  pro- 
vocative, sometimes  puzzling  report  on  PTV's 
future,  an  article  by  Joseph  Morgenstern  who 
waxes  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  but 
who  also  spouts  more  than  a  little  nonsense, 
particularly  in  reference  to  N.E.T. 

There  are  passages  which  sound  as  If  Mor- 
genstern were  out  "to  get"  National  Educa- 
tional Television — he  condescends  to  de- 
scribe N.E  T.'s  programming  as  "competent." 
talks  about  "pussyfooting  documentaries," 
terms  programs  like  "A  Time  for  Burning" 
and  "The  Way  It  Is  '  as  'interesting."  Since 
Morgenstern  Is  so  critical  of  N.E.T..  one 
wishes  he  could  point  to  similar  fine  efforts 
by  commercial  networks. 

.\nd  he  Is  dead  wrong  In  insisting  there's 
an  absence  of  "unsafe,  unpopular,  unexpect- 
ed views  "  in  N.E.T.  programming.  It  was  first 
to  question  Vietnam — "The  Mills  of  the 
Gods"  may  have  been  a  Canadian  film  but 
it  was  the  first  critical  documentary  seen 
on  American  TV.  It  had  a  thoughtful  series 
on  the  Far  Right  and  the  Far  Left  and  ex- 
plored the  "new  morality"  prior  to  the  com- 
mercial networks.  And  the  excellent,  com- 
prehensive "Arts:  USA"  series  spotlighted 
controversial  art.  poetry  and  drama  that  has 
yet  to  be  seen  on  commercial  TV. 

Morgenstern  Is  right  In  saying  PTV 
needs  money,  fresh  ideas,  more  showman- 
ship—but his  idea  that  N.E.T.  is  afraid  of 
getting  good  enough  to  compete  with  com- 
mercial TV  is  nonsense.  N.E.T.  Is  already 
competing  In  news,  drama  and  public  serv- 
ice—last night's  on-the-spot  "News  In  Per- 
spective" Is  a  case  In  point.  It  Isn't  compet- 
ing In  the  silly  entertainment  series  that 
certainly  have  their  place  but  are  hardly 
indicative  of  what  TV  should  be  at  Its  best. 
Expecting  PTV  to  always  be  entertaining  Is 
a  contradiction  In  terms — like  a  "fun  war." 
Morgenstern  Is  also  correct  when  com- 
menting on  the  future  danger  of  local  sta- 
tion managers  who  may  want  to  play  It  safe 
and  keep  PTV  uncontroverslal.  PTV  Is  going 
to  be  an  Increasingly  Important  force  In  the 
years  ahead  and  now  is  the  time  for  all 
Americans  who  feel  TV  should  be  so  much 
more  than  It  is  to  do  everything  possible 
to  support  it. 

But  to  attempt  to  give  It  lip  service  on 
one  hand,  while  making  snide  remarks  about 
N.E.T..  which  has  practically  slnglehandedly, 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  given  educational 
TV  the  stature  It  has  attained.  Is  not  only 
ridiculous  but  insulting. 

Crisis  condition — The  three  networks 
dumped  their  re-runs  to  provide  full  cover- 
age of  the  UN  Security  Council's  emergency 
session  Tuesday  night,  followed  by  wrap-up 
comments  bv  network  analysts,  the  most 
complete  being  that  on  CBS  with  Mike  Wal- 
lace In  charge. 

But  N.E.T.  never  spent  Ford  money  for  In- 
terconnection more  wisely  than  it  did  Tues- 
day night  In  arranging  for  a  special  "News 
In  Perspective"  session  (at  8  p.m.,  (Channel 
9)|.  The  opinions  and  background  informa- 
tion of  Lester  Markel,  Hanson  Baldwin,  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  and  Max  Prankel  offered  welcome 
Information  to  combat  the  rhetoric  of  the 
diplomats  at  the  UN. 

The  four  men  Interestingly  and  thorough- 
ly explored  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
Israel,  the  Arab  nations  and  the  UN,  giving 
viewers  the  Invaluable  depth  reporting  that 
the  commercial  networks  so  seldom  have  the 
time  for.  It  was  an  evening  that  showed  how 
commercial  TV  and  PTV  can  complement 
each  other. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  UNI- 
VERSITY. FIRST  BEYOND  THE 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  copy  of  Joint  resolution  intro- 
duced today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  691)  to  provide  official  recognition 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  the  forthcoming  sesquicentennial 
observance  beginning  next  year  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Louis  University,  the 
oldest  university  beyond  the  Mississippi 
and  the  one  most  deeply  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  American  West. 

The  university  was  founded  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1818,  at  a  time  when  no  State  of 
the  Union  lay  entirely  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  of  all  of  the  vast  territory 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  only  Louisi- 
ana had  been  admitted  as  a  State.  The 
great  regions  of  Texas  and  California 
were  still  parts  of  another  nation.  The 
Erie  Canal  had  not  yet  connected  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Great 
National  Road  had  barely  reached  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River.  On  the 
Western  Plains,  Sitting  Bull  and  Cra2y 
Horse  were  yoimg  braves,  who  could 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  irresistible  tide 
of  the  white  man  that  would  sweep 
through  the  West  in  their  lifetimes. 

St.  Louis  University  taught  the  sons 
of  William  Clark,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jo- 
seph Roubidoux,  Touissaint  Charbon- 
neau  and  his  Indian  wife,  Sacajawea, 
Judge  Silas  Bent.  Gov.  Alexander  Mc- 
Nair,  and  Senator  Nlnlan  Edwards,  and 
of  other  explorers  and  statesmen  of  the 
West.  It  taught  men  who  themselves  ex- 
plored and  developed  the  western  coun- 
try including  Marcellin  St.  Vrain,  Joseph 
Primeau,  the  Bent  brothers — stabilizers 
of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail — and  Pierre  Jean 
De  Smet,  missionary  extraordinary 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

Even  before  New  Mexico  became  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  students 
from  there  and  other  provinces  of  our 
sister  Republics  to  the  south  came  to  St. 
Louis  University  for  their  education. 
Three  of  these  young  men  later  repre- 
sented the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

"TR"   NOTED   rrS  VAST  IlOXtTENCK  ON   THE  WEST 

On  his  visit  to  the  school  at  the  time 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expedition  in 
1904,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  com- 
mented on  the  Influence  of  St.  Louis 
University  in  the  West.  The  President 
said: 

I  have  been  much  In  the  West,  and  I  have 
come  across  the  traces  of  your  work  both 
among  the  communities  of  our  own  people 
and  among  the  Indian  tribes;  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  ...  as  the 
guest  of  the  first  an.d  oldest  University 
founded  In  our  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi In  this  Xjoulsiana  Purchase. 

From  the  time  when  President  Jeffer- 
son purchased  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  Napoleon  until  the  present  hour, 
the  story  of  the  West  has  been  the  story 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  communities  and  the 
people  of  the  West.  This  has  been  emi- 
nently the  pattern  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. The  Federal  Government  and  the 


municipal  government  of  St.  Louis  sub- 
sidized the  education  of  certain  groups 
of  students  in  its  earliest  years.  One  of 
the  most  colorful  personahties  among 
them  was  Touissaint  Charbonneau,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  guides  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  who  was  destined  to 
be  a  prominent  western  guide  later  on. 

FEDERAL  STJBSIDT  TO  JESUIT  FATHERS  TO  EDUCATE 
INDIANS 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  staffed 
the  school  since  1829,  and  requested  its 
university  charter  in  1832.  came  to  the 
Middle  West  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  President  James  Monroe  and  Bishop 
Louis  W.  V.  Du  Bourg,  of  Louisiana.  Sec- 
retary of  War  John  C.  Calhoun  had 
launched  a  program  of  help  for  the  West- 
ern Indians  In  1819.  The  Government  of- 
fered to  defray  up  to  75  percent  of  the  ex- 
penses entailed  by  any  religious,  educa- 
tional, or  philanthropic  group  that  of- 
fered a  satisfactory  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  tribes.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, in  1823,  Bishop  Du  Bourg  offered 
an  estate  near  the  conflux  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  as  a  site  for  a 
combined  Indian  school  and  Jesuit  semi- 
nary. The  Government  provided  a  sub- 
sidy to  start  the  St.  Regis  Indian  Semi- 
nary. Some  of  the  greatest  missionaries 
of  the  American  West,  preeminently 
Pierre  Jean  De  Smet,  gained  their  first 
knowledge  of  American  Indians  at  this 
school.  Other  seminarians  prepared  to 
teach  at  St.  Louis  University. 

This  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  so  pronounced  during  the 
school's  early  years,  again  became  evi- 
dent after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
when  Parks  Air  College,  now  a  constit- 
uent part  of  St.  Louis  University,  trained 
one  out  of  every  10  filers  in  the  Army  Air 
Force. 

ST.    LOUIS    UNIVERSITY    A    KEY    FACTOR    IN    CITY'S 
URBAN     RENEWAL 

In  recent  decades,  St.  Louis  University 
stood  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the 
center  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  when  many 
individuals  and  other  institutions  were 
fleeing  to  the  suburbs.  Its  campus  erected 
a  wall  against  the  spread  of  urban  decay. 
It  formed  an  Island  from  which  the  com- 
munity could  launch  its  inner  city  res- 
toration. Its  expanded  campus  now 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  city's  large 
urban  redevelopment  program. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
third  Chief  Executive  to  visit  the  St.  Louis 
University  campus  while  in  office,  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  launch  the  city's  bicenten- 
nial celebration,  he  planted  a  maple  tree 
next  to  the  Busch  Memorial  Center.  He 
said: 

This  city  and  this  campus  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  our  nation's 
leadership  In  this  new  age  of  science  and 
technology. 

On  March  11,  1967,  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  singled  out  St.  Louis 
University  as  an  exemplar  of  how  an 
urban  university  can  cooperate  with  the 
community  for  the  betterment  of  all 
citizens.  It  stated : 

A  number  of  universities  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  headway  in  this  difficult  field  of  com- 
munity adjustment  and  community  service. 
One  of  them  is  St.  Louis  University,  which 
has  reached  out  to  serve  the  whole  metro- 
politan area,  whether  by  easing  tensions  in 
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the  lnn«  city  or  by  bringing  the  benefit*  of 
good  mualc  *nd  art  to  the  people  In  urban 
ren«wml,  it  haa  done  a  remarkable  Job. 

TSXT  or  HOUSE  JOINT  IXSOLUTION  691 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  observance  by  St. 
Louis  University  of  Its  forthcoming  150th 
anniversary  is  aii  event  In  which  all 
Americans  who  <ire  proud  of  the  great 
heritage  of  thls/country.  eu\c1  of  the  cour- 
age and  forejii^ht  of  the  brave  men  and 
women  whrf  explored  and  settled  the 
westenv^ralf  of  our  Nation,  would  want 
our  ,f>wemment  to  participate. 

Ih  the  city  of  St.  Ix)uis.  and  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  we  are  deeply  involved 
in  this  Impressive  anniversary.  All  of  the 
areas  of  the  West  which  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  scholarship  and 
comp€«slon  and  guidance  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  made  this  University  great 
should  have  some  means  of  joining  In 
the  celebration  of  one  of  the  notable 
events  of  American  educational  hi.story. 

Therefore.  I  have  submitted,  for  ap- 
propriate reference  and.  I  hope,  early 
action  by  the  House,  a  joint  resolution 
which  extends  the  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
through  their  Government,  to  those  who 
today  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun 
in  Novembefsl^lS.  in  the  founding  of  the 
first  and.  In  a  great  many  respects,  the 
foremost  university  of  the  West.  St  Louis 
University. 

My  own  ties  to  this  fine  institution  are 
many,  particularly  through  my  husband, 
the  late  Congressman  John  Berchmans 
Sullivan,  who  was  throughout  his  life 
proud  of  the  trairun^  he  had  received  at 
St.  Louis  University  as  an  undergraduate 
and  as  a  student  of  law.  and  whose  at- 
tachment to  his  alma  mater  I  came  to 

share. 

The  text  of  the  Hou.se  joint  resolution 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  150th  anni- 
versary of  St  Louis  University  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJ    Res    691 

Joint  resolution  extending  greetings  and 
fellClUtlonA  to  Saint  LouU  University  in 
the  city  of  Saint  Louis  Missouri.  In  con- 
nection with  the  iDO'.h  a!Uiiverr.ary  of  ns 
(ouncUng 

Whereas  Saint  Louis  University,  founded  In 
1818  Mid  formally  chartered  by  the  General 
AiMmbly  of  Ml.s.souri  in  1832.  wx-s  the  r.rst 
Inttltutlon  of  higher  leaniitig  to  be  estab- 
llihed  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,   and 

Whereas  its  early  administrators  and  mem- 
berm  of  the  faculty  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety ot  Jesus  who  came  to  Missouri  with  the 
cooperation  and  aid  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
War,  John  C   falhoun    and 

Whereas  certain  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  performed  invuluable  service  for  the 
United  States  In  Its  relations  with  the  In- 
dians and  were  consultants  to  various  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Jesuit  Fathers  explored  and 
arranged  important  councils  t>etween  the 
Indians  and  the  United  States  Government 
and  were  able  to  make  sv^gestions  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  alleviation 
of  Indian  problenus,  and 

Whereas  the  University  served  as  friend 
and  consultant  to  several  of  the  official  ex- 
plorers of  the  Trans-Mlsalsaippl  and  was  alma 
mater  to  others,  pioneers,  and  settlers  of  ttie 
West:  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  several  Congressmen.  Senators. 
Governors,  and  statesmen  who  can  be 
counted  among  its  alumni,  and 


Whereas  Its  graduates  have  founded  many 
schools  as  well  as  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  in  a  century  and  one  halt  the 
University  has  enhanced  the  prestige  of 
American  scholarship  and  scientific  research 
and  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
lea.-nliig,  the  betterment  of  the  professlon.s. 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  community:  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  decade,  the  University 
haa  expanded  its  physical  facilities  and  sta- 
bilized a  decaying  area  of  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,   and 

Where-is  Saint  Louis  University  will  during 
1968  69  celebrate  Its  founding  by  significant 
Intellectual  and  cultural  events,  under  the 
theme  "Knowled^'e  and  the  Future  of  Man." 
at  which  Illustrious  scholars  and  personages 
will  attend,  and 

Whereas  these  activities  connected  with 
the  anniversary  will  be  devoted  to  furthering 
and  developing  the  values  Implicit  In  the 
theme;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tne  Unttrd  States  of  America 
in  Confess  aj-sernb/cd.  That  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  Saint  Louis  University.  Its 
President  and  board  of  trustees.  Its  faculty 
and  students,  and  urges  the  cltUcns  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  univer- 
sity anniversary  observances  lo  promote  the 
deepening  of  human  understanding  and  the 
eulargemeiit  of  human  knowledge  for  the 
comni'jn  g'KXl  of  all  men 


mittee  will  probably  take  action  on  the 
first  comprehensive  postal  rate  bill  we 
have  had  since  1962.  Before  we  even 
consider  raising  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes,  we  should  raise  the  rates 
on  third-class  mail  so  this  class  of  mall 
pays  100  percent  of  its  way,  instead  of 
the  very  mild  increase  to  80  percent 
which  is  being  advocated  in  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  and  publicly 
stated.  I  also  feel  that  there  is  a  strong 
and  valid  case  for  ralsinp;  second-class 
rates  even  beyond  the  level  advocated  in 
the  administration  bill.  For  example,  a 
surcharge  on  magazines  with  circula- 
tions over  500,000  would  be  advisable. 

These  steps  should  be  taken  firmly  be- 
fore talk  about  either  a  first-class  postal 
rate  rise,  or  an  increase  in  taxes.  There 
is  a  far  stronger  argument  today  than 
six  months  ago  for  tapping  the  available 
revenue  sources  before  deciding  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  tax  increase. 

Now  is  the  time  to  require  profitmak- 
ing  enterprises  to  pay  the  full  co.st  of 
mailing  their  advertLsing  in.stead  of  ex- 
pectin'-;  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to 
subsidize  this  cla.ss  of  mail. 


RATES  ON  JUNK  MAIL  SHOULD  BE 
RAISED  BEFORE  TAXES 

Mr  HECHLER  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dres-i  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  as  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam increases  beyond  what  had  been 
anticipated,  and  as  the  budget  deficit 
mounts,  there  has  been  considerably 
more  Ulk  about  an  increase  in  personal 
and  corporate  taxes  In  fact.  I  was  rather 
interested  in  a  startling  headline  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times,  reading  Support  Growing  for 
Higher  Taxes"  This  new  analysis  by 
Robert  A  Wright  commences  with  these 
sentences : 

Reluctantly,  some  businessmen  have  con- 
cluded that  a  tax  Increase  Is  needed  With 
an  eye  on  the  mounting  FedenU  deficit  and 
another  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  executives  believe  that  a 
tax  Increiise  is  the  most  realistic  course.  If 
not   the  most  preferable 

Tlie  taxes  which  people  and  businesses 
pay  provide  revenue  for  many  different 
.services  Over  $400  million  ammally  out 
of  the.se  taxes  goes  to  make  up  Uie  deficit 
created  because  thlrd-cla.ss  mall  pays 
only  a  little  over  60  percent  of  what  it 
costs  the  Post  Office  Department  to  de- 
liver it  Every  t.me  you  pay  your  tax  bill, 
part  of  it  goes  to  help  subsidize  the  di- 
rect-mail industrj-  Under  our  free  en- 
terprise system  when  a  bu.siness  is  al- 
ready making  a  good  profit,  as  the  third- 
class  mailers  are,  why  should  the  rest  of 
I'he  taxpayers  kick  in  to  help  them  make 
an  even  greater  profit? 

This  week  the  Postal  Rates  Subcom- 


THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  attack  re- 
cently made  on  this  floor  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  against  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

In  essence  that  attack  contended  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  not  a  bona  fide 
organization  of  farmers  properly  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  farm  policy,  but 
was  in  reality  a  gisjantic  insurance  com- 
bine masquerading  as  a  or!,'anization  of 
farmers. 

These  are  very  serious  charges.  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  one  who  has  served  in  this 
House  for  more  than  8  years,  and  who 
has  wo-ked  closely  with  members  of 
grassroots  Farm  Bureau  groups  through- 
out upstate  New  York  during  all  those 
years,  and  as  the  New  York  State  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  whose  district  includes 
more  Farm  Bureau  members  than  any 
other  New  York  district.  I  must  say 
most  emphatically  that  this  charpe  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  not  an  organization 
of  farmers  but  a  massive  insurance  com- 
bine masquerading  as  farmers  is  simp'y 
not  true  as  far  as  my  experience  Is 
concerned. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  al- 
ways attrced  with  all  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Farm  Bureau  groups 
m  my  di.strict,  any  more  than  I  have 
alwavs  agreed  with  every  single  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind  of  organization, 
farm  or  otherwise.  But  In  8' a  years  ol 
working  closely  with  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers and  Kitchen  Konferences  through- 
out   my    district    I    know    that    Farm 
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Bureau  members  are  not  only  farmers 
but  good  farmers.  They  are  devoted  to 
their  profession  and  they  take  a  very 
conscientious  Interest  not  only  in  farm 
legislation  but  in  all  kinds  of  legislation 
affecting  our  country.  In  fact  I  know  of 
no  group  more  conscientiously  inter- 
ested in  what  goes  on  in  Washington 
than  the  Farm  Bureau. 

I  may  not  always  agree  with  them  but 
I  certainly  warmly  welcome  their  in- 
terest and  their  views  and  I  hope  they 
continue  that  very  useful,  very  patriotic, 
and  vei->'  conscientious  effort. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  nappy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  lauda- 
tory remarks  concerning  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. I  too  have  had  a  great  experience 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  organization, 
both  nationally  and  in  my  hom.e  State 
of  Illinois  where  they  have  a  tremen- 
dous membership.  They  are  objective  In 
their  approaches,  and  they  try  to  do  a 
public  service,  and  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion they  do  an  extraordinarily  fine  job. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  might  just  make  this  additional 
comment.  The  impression  has  been  giv- 
en that  lots  of  nonfarm  families  join 
the  Farm  Biu^eau.  not  because  of  their 
interest  in  agriculture,  but  In  order  to 
buy  certain  insurance  policies  available 
to  Farm  Bureau  members.  Well,  I  have 
done  a  little  research  on  this  point  in 
my  home  district,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
of  Interest  to  Members  of  this  House 
that  in  the  eight  counties  of  my  district, 
for  example,  those  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  who  also  participate  in 
Farm  Bureau  insurance  programs  range 
from  31  to  82  percent  of  the  total  cotmty 
membership.  If  only  a  portion  of  those 
who  join  the  Farm  Bureau  bother  to  ob- 
tain the  in.surance  benefits  that  are 
available  to  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  hardly  looks  as  though  the  Insur- 
ance benefits  are  so  lush  and  so  desir- 
able that  vast  throngs  of  nonfarm  fami- 
lies, as  has  been  suggested,  are  joining 
the  Farm  Bureau  simply  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  available  insurance  benefits. 

In  fact,  in  all  of  New  York  State,  I 
am  informed,  only  6,309  Farm  Bureau 
members  out  of  a  total  statewide  mem- 
bership of  14,185,  or  in  other  words  44 
percent,  have  participated  in  Farm  Bu- 
reau's insurance  benefits. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  very  un- 
usual in  an  organization's  offering  spe- 
cial insurance  benefits  to  its  members. 
I  have  long  been  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  for  example, 
and  I  knoW  that  periodically  special  in- 
surance programs  are  offered  to  us  by 
virtue  of  our  membership  in  that  group. 
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SPECIAL   ORDER   TO   BE   GIVEN  ON 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  gratified  Indeed  at  the 
qualified  endorsement  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  given  to  a 
proposal  which  several  Republican  Mem- 
bers have  endorsed  concerning  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  respond  to  the 
questions  he  raised  In  his  remarks  a  few 
moments  ago,  but  I  would  merely  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  on  the 
floor  that  later  in  today's  proceedings  I 
will,  under  a  special  order,  on  behalf  of 
seven  of  my  colleagues  from  the  minor- 
ity side  put  forth  this  plan,  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  many  Members  will 
want  to  take  part  in  what  I  believe  will 
be  an  interesting  and  stimulating  debate 
at  that  time. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  NOT 
MADE  A  CASE  FOR  INCREASED 
TROOP  COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
McNamara  Is  in  Vietnam  as  a  part  of  the 
publicity  buildup  in  support  of  a  major 
increase  in  troop  strength  there. 

The  Congress  should  demand  thorough 
and  detailed  justification  for  any  in- 
crease. Before  our  troops  get  more  deeply 
Involved  in  a  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, basic  questions  must  be  answered 
satisfactorily  by  the  administration.  The 
President's  warmaking  powers  are  not 
open  ended  with  no  restraint  except  his 
own  self-restraint. 

Congress  should  demand  its  proper, 
constitutional  voice  in  this  decision.  No 
one  can  reasonably  contend  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  or  President 
Johnson's  electoral  victory  that  year  gave 
him  a  mandate  to  send  ground  forces 
without  limit  into  Vietnam.  Indeed  the 
resolution  and  the  President's  subsequent 
victory  at  the  polls  occurred  while  he 
was  warning  against  U.S.  involvement  in 
an  Asian  land  war. 

A  new  resolution  giving  the  President 
specific  authority  to  commit  additional 
ground  forces  to  Vietnam  should  be  re- 
quired before  any  increase  occurs.  In  my 
opinion,  the  administration  at  this  point 
has  not  made  a  case  for  an  increase. 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
by  President  Johnson  in  sending  three 
C-130  transport  planes  to  participate  in 


the  rebellion  in  the  Congo  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  every  thinking  Amer- 
ican. 

These  military  aircraft,  manned  by 
U.S.  Air  Force  crews  and  paratroopers 
from  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  have 
been  dispatched  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  These  planes,  crews, 
and  combat  troops  have  not  been  sent 
to  the  Congo  to  evacuate  American  na- 
tionals. According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, they  have  been  dispatched  pri- 
marily to  airlift  Congolese  troops  and 
military  equipment. 

In  other  words.  President  Johnson  has 
injected  the  United  States  into  still  an- 
other rebellion  around  the  world,  this 
time  in  support  of  the  so-called  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congo,  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Mo- 
butu, who  clearly  demonstrated  a  year 
ago  that  he  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  world's 
most  brutal  military  dictators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  happen  if  the 
Communists  also  decide  to  Intervene  in 
the  Congo  rebellion  by  sending  Mig  jet 
fighters  to  stop  the  use  of  U.S.  trans- 
ports? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  can- 
not longer  attempt  to  police  and  finance 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  we  also  sched- 
uled to  intervene  in  the  rebellion  in  Ni- 
geria and  every  other  fracas  in  Africa? 

Congress  ought  to  take  action  im- 
mediately by  telling  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
get  those  planes,  crews,  and  paratroop- 
ers out  of  the  Congo  and  back  to  the 
United  States  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 


WILL  THE  REAL  KOSYGIN  STAND 
UP?  THE  ONE  THAT  VISITED 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  OR  THE 
ONE  THAT  VISITED  CASTRO? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wonder  if  the  real  Mr.  Kosygin  will  stand 
up.  I  know  that  many  of  the  students 
and  parents  who  lauded  and  applauded 
in  Glassboro  at  the  university  when 
Kosygin  took  the  platform  and  pledged 
supposedly  himself  and  his  country  to 
peace  that  those  students  were  heartened 
by  those  words.  It  is  understandable  why. 
However,  that  heartening  reaction  be- 
came disenchantment  and  disheartening 
immediately  thereafter  when  Kosygin 
went  to  Cuba  to  consort  with  Castro,  who 
is  building  and  continuing  to  build  a 
Commtmist-dominated  island,  and  to 
peddle  revolution  throughout  this  hem- 
isphere and  throughout  the  world  from 
this  Communist  seedbed  island  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  was  hoping  that  there  would  be 
some  evidence  of  the  Commimist-an- 
nounced — at  Glassboro,  that  is — peaceful 
intent  there  in  Cuba  as  well,  as  a  result 
of  Kosygin's  visit.  But  I  have  seen  no  re- 
traction of  the  announced  meeting  of 
another  tricontinental  meeting  to  return 
to  Havana  on  July  28,  1967,  which  is  just 
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a  few  days  from  now,  at  which  time  some 
27  Comnmnist  revolutionary  action  or- 
ganizations will  meet  with  Castro  and. 
conspiring  and  using  war  materiel  pro- 
vided by  the  Communists,  are  to  renew 
plans  to  inflame  further  revolution  of  a 
Communist  nature  throuKhout  this  hem- 
isphere and  throughout  the  world 

So  I  say  today.  Will  the  real  Mr. 
Kosygin  stand  up?  I  thinlc  I  know  which 
one  he  really  is.  The  record  and  history 
shows  it.  But  if  he  is  going  to  put  out  any 
Communist  fires  threatening  world  peace 
let  him  put  one  out  in  Cuba  to  start  with. 
That  is  something  that  the  Communist.s 
are  not  going  to  do  and  have  not  done.  To 
the  contrary  they  are  intentionally  build- 
ing Cuba  as  a  Communist  revolutionary 
export  island  90  miles  from  our  shore 

Reminiscent  of  assurances  given  in  the 
1962  missile  crisis  when  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador was  assuring  President  Ken- 
nedy that  no  missiles  were  in  Cuba  at  a 
time  when  they  were  being  put  in  opera- 
tional status,  is  it  not? 

How  often  are  we  to  suUibly  be  taken 
In  by  Communist  duplicity  and  deceit? 


every  effort  of  our  Government  will  be 
made  within  the  proper  limitations  to 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
African  countries  and  as  far  as  it  Is 
within  our  power  by  peaceful  means  to 
prevent  them  breaking  up  into  parts. 


BANKRUPTCY  OF  US    POLICY 
TOWARD  NATO 


SUPPORT  OF  THE   PRESIDENTS 
ACTION   IN   AFRICA 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois    Mr    Speaker. 
it  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  that  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congo  and  of  other  Afri- 
can  countries  be  protected.   I  was  not 
consulted  as  to  what  happened  in  the 
Congo,  but  I  was  in  Chicago  yesterday. 
and    early    yesterday    morning    I    was 
called  up  and  Informed  as  to  the  sensible 
Congo  determination  before  a  public  an- 
nouncement   was    made     I    said    that 
speaking  for  myself  and  I  thought  for 
my  subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  completely  approved  of  what  had 
been  done.  We  were  sending  in  no  armed 
men.    no    armaments,    only    furnishing 
three   airplanes   for   communication   in 
the  Interest  of  peace    I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  of  the  African  countries  should  be 
preserved.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  In 
the  future  the  trend  will  be  toward  fed- 
erations,   as    in    the    case    of    Kenya. 
Uganda,  Tanzania,  and  Zanzibar,  but  at 
the  present   time  it   would   be  nothing 
short  of  tragedy.   If  existing  countries 
should  break  Into  pieces,  several  small 
nations  Instead  of  one  large  and  rela- 
tively powerful  nation 

In  regard  to  Nigeria.  I  think  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  the  hope  of  our  country 
and  our  Government  that  domestic  quar- 
rels may  be  resolved  and  that  Nigeria 
may  remain  Intact,  territorially,  perhaps 
ultimately  to  fulfill  her  destiny  as  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  think  that  within 
50  years  there  will  be  in  Africa  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  do 
hope  that  In  this  uneasy  present  time 


Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr  FindleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s:' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  Western  Al- 
liances, continuing  a  study  of  the  NATO 
decline,  Issued  on  July  5  a  second  state- 
ment in  the  series  which  sharply  de- 
nounced the  administration  for  neslect 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  demonstrating 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  American  diplo- 
macy toward  the  West  Is  weakening  the 
Institutional  ties  provided  by  NATO. 

Contrasting  President  Kennedys  July 
4,  1962,  declaration  of  interdependence 
with  the  deterioration  of  Atlantic  rela- 
tions, the  committee  said  that  since  Pres- 
ident Kennedys  appeal,  US.  policy  has 
steadily  ■undermined  the  unity  and  vital- 
ity of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  " 

In  its  analysis,  tiie  committee  unfolded 
a  factual,  chronological  record  of  ad- 
ministration failures.  It  blamed  the  Gov- 
ernment for  failing  to  utilize  NATO 
channels,  for  unilateral  actions  pursued 
without  consultation  v.ith  NATO  part- 
ners, for  refusing  to  accommodate  legiti- 
mate allied  demands  and  interests,  and 
for  routine  employment  of  allies  as  mere 
executors  of  American  military  doctrine. 
The  statement  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee team  consisting  of  Representative 
Seymour  H.alpern  and  Representative 
Marvin  L.  Esch. 

Other  members  of  the  committee, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  are;  Repre- 
sentatives   E.    Ross   Adair.   William   O. 

COWGER.  WiLLLAM  C.  CRAMER,  SHERMAN  P. 

Lloyd.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Willum  S. 
Mailliard.  Alexander  Pirnie.  Albert  H. 
QuiE.  William  V  Roth.  Herman  Schnee- 
BELi.  Charles  W  Whilen.  and  Larry 
Winn 

Full  text  of  committee  statement : 
us    PoLicT   Toward   NATO:    The   Long  Re- 
treat From   President  Kennedys  July  4 
Declaration  or  Interdependence 
United    States    foreign    policy    under    the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson   .\dnnlnlslratloti8.  de- 
spite repeated  verb.il  .issurnnces  to  the  NATO 
comnnltment,    has  served   to   undermine   the 
unity   and   vitality   of   the   Atlantic   Alliance 
Political    and    military    decisions    taken    by 
our  government,  and  the  frequently  unilat- 
eral method  of  reaching   them.  In  disregard 
of   N.ATO.   have   helped   weaken   NATO's  Im- 
porUnce    In    a    f.ist-changlng    world. 

The  decline  of  NATO,  as  an  In.strument 
of  diplomacy  and  solidarity,  is  a  bitter  dis- 
illusionment when  measured  against  the 
expecUitions  raised  by  President  Kennedy's 
1962  July  4  Decl.iration  of  Interdependence, 
when  he  called  at  Philadelphia  for  a  re- 
newed   drive    toward    Atlantic    partnership. 

Unhappily,  our  own  neglect  has  replen- 
ished the  skepticism  of  those  who  look  upon 
NATO  as  an  enterprise  of  increasing  Irrele- 


vance On  the  European  continent,  political 
outlooks  are  changing  Our  apparent  Indiffer- 
ence to  Alliance  principle  strengthens  the 
notion  that  NATO  aa  a  military  pact  and 
political  entity  can  no  longer  p'.ay  a  major 
role  In  shaping  allied  policy. 

While  President  de  Gaulle  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  continuing  NATO  de- 
cline, the  contradictory  nature  of  Americas 
approach  to  the  Alliance  has.  during  the  past 
several  years,  raised  European  sii:pic;ons 
about  our  motives  and  Is  le.idlng  the  NATO 
institution  into  an  increasingly  Infectious 
malaise  This  Inconsistence  on  our  part,  be- 
tween big  power  unllateriallsm  and  pro- 
fe«;.-.ed  allegiance  to  post-war  NATO  Ideals, 
reflects  a  methixlology  which,  given  the 
other   negative    Influences,   can   be   fatal. 

What  Is  more,  the  United  Stales  has  evi- 
dently lost  the  power  and  art  of  productive 
leadership  when  precitely  this  quality  is 
needed  more  than  ever  to  mend  the  disarray 
Reaffirmations  of  support  for  NATO  Integra- 
tion and  Atlantic  unity  are  indeed  hollow 
in  contrast  to  our  compunction  for  solitary 
action  and  failure  to  consult.  NATO,  as  a 
theoretical  and  practical  answer  to  common 
interests.  Is  workable  both  as  part  and  con- 
sequence of  a  functioning  Inter-allled 
diplomacy  It  Is,  at  least  partially,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  American  diplomacy  toward  the 
West  that  Is  weakening  the  institutional 
ties  provided  by  NATO. 

In  a  previous  statement,  we  reviewed  the 
NATO  situation  In  broad  terms,  refenlng 
briefly  to  American  policy-making  which  is 
damaging  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Alliance  structure  •  It  is  not  possible  to 
reform  our  basic  approach,  and  pose  realistic 
solutions  to  NATO's  deterioration,  without 
thinking  seriously  about  the  past. 

The  shortcomings  of  Administration  policy 
are  being  consUntly  analyzed  In  public 
journals.  The  decision  of  Prance  to  with- 
draw from  the  NATO  command  stirred  a 
new  round  of  discussion.  At  the  same  time, 
one  does  not  sense  that  the  ongoing  crisis 
has  preclplUted  a  similar,  searching  debate 
in  officials  quarters,  among  those  responsible 
for  the   formulation  of  policy. 

The  very  critical  state  of  the  Alliance 
results,  m  part,  because  over  a  lengthy  span 
of  time  we  have  failed  to  use  it,  or  more 
concretely,  we  have  not  found  it  expedient 
or  necessary  to  do  so  Generally,  our  unilat- 
eral pursuit  of  developments  outside  the 
NATO  sphere;  our  unwlUlngnesa  to  accom- 
modate allied  thinking  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
unlfled.  Western  position  on  world  prob- 
lems; or  disinclination  to  utilize  fully  NATO 
channels  for  negotiation  and  consultation 
when  crises  erupt  or  strategic  decisions  are 
pending;  or  routine  employment  of  allies  as 
mere  executors  of  American  military  doc- 
trine; all  of  this  has  helped  to  shape  the 
apprehensions  and  doubts  now  being  voiced 
by  a  resurgent  Europe  and  concerned 
Americans. 

NATO  suffers  not  only  a  power  gap  but  a 
gap  m  expertise  American  defense  thinking 
has  dominated  NATO  Preparedness  to  such 
an  extent  that  what  Is  sporadically  and  tardi- 
ly referred  for  communal  resolution  becomes. 
m  reality,  a  discussion  of  how  to  Implement 
American  decisions  and  technology.  We  have 
never  encouraged  Europeans  to  develop  es- 
sentially European  concepts  of  defense 
strategy 

The  record  testifies  to  a  persistent  neglect 
of  N.ATO  Interests 

Subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  Berlin 
W.ill.  the  major  allies  could  not  agree  to  a 
common  response  to  Khrushchev.  The  ad- 
ministration, clinging  to  a  policy  of  seeking 
discussions  with  Moscow,  which  never  tran- 
spired, refused  to  accommodate  In  any  meas- 
ure the  more  adamant  position  of  President 
de  Gaulle,  resulting  In  a  lingering  disagree- 
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ment  which  made  impKJsslble  any  future 
Pranco-Amerlcan  Bummlt  talks,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  had  been  planned  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  met  President  de  Gaulle  In  Paris 
earlier. 

In  May.  1962,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  abruptly  announced,  and  later 
elaborated,  a  new  NATO  strategy  ol  "flexible 
response"  which.  In  efTect.  relegated  the  Euro- 
peans to  a  beefed-up  conventional  role  In 
NATO  defense.  This  turnabout  was  not  first 
subjected  to  debate  within  NATO.  It  sup- 
planted the  Radford  Plan  of  1957,  which  em- 
phasized the  employment  of  tactical  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe's  de- 
fense. Intelligent  observers  could  see  that  the 
new  posture  was.  In  reality,  an  outgrowth  of 
purely  American  security  Interests,  regard- 
less of  their  legitimacy.  Also,  the  reversal 
raised  questions  about  the  authority  of  U.S. 
defense  planning — the  Radford  Plan  was 
supposedly  a  fit  strategy  for  the  future. 

Washington's  consistent  refusal  to  harmo- 
nize Western  policy  toward  the  newly-Inde- 
pendent states  of  Afro-Asia  leaves  a  giant 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  benevolently 
open  to  American  unilateralism.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  Congo  crisis.  Angola,  and  our 
flamboyant  pursuit  of  Sekou  Toure'  of 
Guinea,  who  de  Gaulle  considered  a  rene- 
gade. Whatever  the  merits  of  these  policies, 
they  nevertheless  underscored  allied  differ- 
ences, somewhat  ostentatiously,  and 
amounted  to  a  dubious  attempt  to  disassoci- 
ate the  country  from  the  legacy  of  British 
and  French  colonialism.  Paradoxically,  this 
concern  for  imagery  came  at  a  time  when 
Europe  had  already  relinquished  almost  the 
last  vestiges  of  Empire,  some  said  too  quickly. 

Europeans,  unjustly,  were  claiming  that  we 
were  putting  the  Interests  of  Nkrumah  and 
other  more  short-lived  governments  above 
their  own.  It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  today, 
throughout  much  of  the  have-not  world,  the 
United  States  has  superseded  those  European 
colonialists  as  the  foremost  "Imperialist"  in- 
terloper. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962. 
the  principal  allies  were  not  consulted  pre- 
vious to  the  crucial  decisions,  despite  the 
possible  Impact  of  any  confrontation  on  the 
Alliance. 

In  December  of  1962.  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration brtisquely  cancelled  the  Skybolt 
project  and  forged  a  new  British-American 
nuclear  working  partnership;  de  Gaulle  first 
got  the  word  by  reading  press  dispatches  of 
the  official  communique  of  the  Nassau  meet- 
ing. Later  France  was  offered  the  same  Po- 
laris deal,  but  rejected  It;  to  polite  In- 
quiries, the  administration  hedged  about  ex- 
porting nuclear  know-how  to  the  French, 
putting  them  on  a  par  with  Britain,  and  to 
de  Gaulle  this  represented  another  Instance 
of  preferred  treatment  under  the  nominally 
undlscrtmlnatlng  Polaris  arrangement. 

In  essence,  this  scornful  regard  for  the 
French  nuclear  program,  the  un-readlness  to 
cooperate  fully  with  France  on  nuclear  mat- 
ters when  the  force  de  Xrappe  became  an  ir- 
revocable fact,  however  negligible  or  even 
dangerous  as  a  deterrent,  served  to  under- 
write de  Gaulle's  claim  about  Anglo-Saxon 
collusion  and  again  stressed  the  unfettered 
dominance  of  American  interests  in  Alliance 
politics. 

In  1963,  a  Soviet-American  understanding 
forced  the  dislodgement  of  U.S.  missiles  In 
Turkey  and  Italy,  without  the  prior  sanc- 
tioning of  NATO. 

In  1964,  the  President  qualified  the  auto- 
matic character  of  the  NATO  commitment 
to  Turkey,  in  the  event  of  a  Cyprus  invasion 
wiUch  might  have  precipitated  a  Soviet  In- 
cursion, «3||^. 

The  multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF)  con- 
cept, which  underwent  some  revisions,  was 
an  lU-concelved  gimmick  aimed  at  broad- 
ening NATO  control  over  nuclear  deterrence 
without  surrendering  the  American  veto. 
Despite   the   State   Department   propaganda 


campaign,  even  the  Oermans  were  never  en- 
tirely enthusiastic.  Moreover,  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  plan's  effect  on 
French-American  relations,  and  of  Its  un- 
questionable adverse  influence  on  Franco- 
Oerman  Conciliation,  which  remains  the 
key  to  peace  and  stability  in  Europe. 

After  President  de  Oaulle's  1966  press  con- 
ference announcing  the  NATO  withdrawal, 
American  policy  geared  Itself  to  mobilizing 
European  opinion  in  defence  of  the  status 
quo  and  against  the  French  attitude.  In  any 
case,  the  tactless  outpouring  of  anti-de 
OauUe  sentiment  on  the  part  of  highly- 
placed  American  diplomats  could  hardly  re- 
verse the  situation,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  es- 
cape the  conclusion  even  now  that  U.S.  pol- 
icy prefers  to  cordon  off  France  from  further 
NATO  concerns.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
French  view  of  NATO  and  much  of  her  for- 
eign policy.  Despite  obvious  differences,  how- 
ever, a  VS.  policy  which  quarantines  Prance 
or  abstains  from  endeavoring  to  reach  ac- 
commodation on  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Is  clearly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 

American  initiatives  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  control,  including  the 
current  prolonged  negotiations  on  nuclear 
non-proliferation,  have  proceeded  outside 
the  NATO  context.  Disarmament  is  certainly 
a  desirable  goal  on  its  face,  which  no  Amer- 
ican or  European  statesman  would  deny.  But 
our  evident  tendency  to  Ignore  the  Impact  of 
such  agreements  on  the  NATO  situation  and 
allied  interests,  and  to  refrain  from  thor- 
ough consultation  within  NATO  prior  and 
during  the  evolution  of  concrete  proposals, 
further  illustrates '  our  Inattention  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  other  Alliance  members. 

Similarly,  the  European  states  look  with 
understandable  favor  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  Washington-Moscow  detente.  They  rec- 
ognize that  their  ultimate  security  relates 
to  Russo- American  understanding.  But  they 
are  suspicious  of  possible  falts  accompUs 
reached  bilaterally,  on  sensitive  Issues  af- 
fecting their  future  and  security,  without 
an  effective  voice  In  the  formulation  of 
policy  concerning  Europe.  This  Is  particular- 
ly true  In  the  case  of  West  Germany,  the 
most  vulnerable  state,  seeking  to  maintain 
options,  which  needs  solid  support  from 
its  NATO  partners.  By  some  wretched  llloglc, 
the  Johnson  government  may  be  handling 
the  sought-for  detente  so  that  It  wrenches 
Atlantic  relationships,  and  in  the  end,  fails 
dismally  in  both  areas.  Alliance  solidarity 
and  mutual  understanding  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  East-West  easing  of  tensions, 
although  the  immediate  lu-gency  of  military 
factors  may  fade.  Surely  the  Alliance  Is 
based  on  something  more  than  the  threat 
from  Moscow. 

Since  President  Reenhower  left  office, 
there  have  been  no  meetings  of  NATO  heads 
of  government.  President  Johnson  has  gone 
to  the  summit  with  Latin  American  chiefs 
of  state.  He  has  Just  recently  conferred  with 
Premier  Kosygin.  These  meetings  reflect  a 
resourcefulness  and  high-level  concern 
which  are  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
NATO  crisis. 

For  an  over-all  view  of  the  sequence  of 
TJ.S.  policy  toward  NATO,  here  is  the  fac- 
tual record: 

May  1961 — ^The  North  Atlantic  Council  ex- 
pressed concern  over  bilateral  consultations 
initiated  by  President  Kennedy  with  the 
Soviet  IJnlon  on  disarmament,  and  urged 
close  consultation  with  the  Council. 

June  1961 — President  Kennedy  down- 
graded his  special  Tlslt  to  President  de 
Gaulle  by  making  it  only  a  Ftopover  on  his 
trip  to  Vienna  to  meet  Chairman  Khrush- 
chev. 

August  1961— BuUdlng  of  the  BerUn  Wall 
was  permitted  by  the  Pour  Powers. 

Spring  1962 — Declaration  of  Paris  Ignored 
by  Kennedy  Administration. 

May  1062 — NATO  strategy  altered  uni- 
laterally by  Kennedy  Administration. 


Fall  1962 — No  consultation  within  NATO 
prior  to  F*re6ident  Kennedy's  ultimatum  to 
Soviet  Union  and  blockade  ol  its  vessels  en- 
route  to  Cuba  despite  direct  impact  on  al- 
lies if  war  ensued. 

December  1962 — Kennedy  Administration 
cancelled  Skybolt  missile  project  and  pro- 
posed substitution  of  a  multilateral  force 
of  Polaris  submarines. 

January  1963 — Kennedy  Administration 
abruptly  withdrew  missiles  from  Turkey  and 
Italy,  apparently  as  a  unilateral  concession 
to  Soviets. 

May  1963 — Kennedy  Administration  of- 
fered half-measures  to  assuage  allies  desire 
for  nuclear  sharing — allied  nuclear  deputy 
to  SACEUR,  allied  observers  at  Omaha. 

June  1963 — Kennedy  Administration  ne- 
gotiated nuclear  test  ban  with  Soviet  Union; 
established  "hot  line"  between  Moscow  and 
Washington,  but  no  such  link  with  NATO 
capitals. 

October  1963 — Operation  Big  Lift  raised 
doubt  about  V.  S.  commitment  of  troops  to 
NATO. 

January  1964 — Johnson  Administration 
discouraged   foreign   Investment   and   travel. 

January  1964 — Johnson  Administration 
sold  wheat  to  Soviet  Union  at  super  discount. 

June  1964 — President  Johnson  qualified 
NATO  commitment  to  Turkey  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union. 

September  1964 — U.S.  private  Investment 
in  Europe  restricted  by  Johnson-sponsored 
Interest  equalization  tax. 

December  1964 — I>resident  Johnson  re- 
fused to  license  export  of  computer  to 
France. 

May  1965 — Secretary  of  State  was  sent  to 
Dominican  Republic  instead  of  North  At- 
lantic Council  meeting.  Switched  to  Council 
after  Republican  prod. 

July  1965 — Plerrelatte  overflight  by  U.  S. 
NATO  plane  was  not  adjudicated  through 
NATO. 

December  1965 — V.  S.  trust  of  NATO  allies 
put  in  doubt  by  nuclear  non-proliferation 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

March  1966 — U.S.  rebuffed  French  request 
for  consultation  on  troop  and  base  agree- 
ments— aligned  other  13  allies  against  FYencli 
position. 

March  1966 — Despite  objection  of  several 
allies,  Johnson  Administration  initiated  pro- 
posal to  move  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
from  Prance. 

April  1966 — President  Johnson  rejected  the 
date  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from  France — 
U.S.,  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  formed 
a  group  to  deal  with  Prance. 

October  1966  and  April  1967 — ^President 
Johnson  traveled  abroad  to  participate  in 
chlefs-of -state  meetings  of  Par  East  and  OAS 
powers,  but  no  NATO  chlefs-of-state  meet- 
ing has  been  held  since  1958  when  Elsen- 
hower was  President, 

May  1967 — During  Greek  crisis,  Johnson 
Administration  faUed  to  re-afllrm  our  auto- 
matic commitment  to  defend  all  NATO  na- 
tions— a  commitment  which,  in  respect  to 
Turkey,  had  been  seriously  qualified  by 
unilateral  action  in  1964. 

The  overriding  need  is  to  reform  our  think- 
ing about  the  Alliance  and  give  it  a  mean- 
ingful political  role.  Our  indifference  to 
NATO,  except  as  an  appendage  of  homegrown 
strategic  thinking,  will  not  suffice  in  the 
context  of  a  restirgent  "Europeanlsm"  and 
rapid  changes  taking  place  In  the  world 
arena. 

In  a  forthcoming  third  statement,  we  will 
recommend  means  for  revitalizing  NATO  and 
bringing  about  a  fresh,  realistic  American 
posture. 

NUCLEAR  TREATY:  TIME  TO 
START  OVER  AGAIN? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  Western  Alli- 
ances believes  It  Is  lime  to  start  over 
again  on  a  nonproliferatlon   treaty. 

In  a  statement,  July  5.  prepared  by  a 
team  consistinij  of  Repre.sentatives  E 
Ross  Adair  and  Larry  Winn.  Jr  .  the 
committee  observed  that — 

Formal  American  efforts  to  achle'.e  a  rui- 
cloar  nonproliferatlon  treaty  have  been  un- 
dervky  Blnce  August  of  1965  and  ni.iy  have 
new  Impetus  as  the  result  of  the  Glassboro 
meeting. 

It  posed  the  questions.  'What  has  been 
the  trend  in  NAIO  since  these  talks 
started?"  "What  has  been  achieved  as  re- 
gards the  so-called  detente  with  the 
Communists?"  What  has  been  the  trend 
In  disarmament?" 

These  questions  naturally  occur  in  view 
of  subsequent  Soviet  action:  Stepped-up 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,  refusal  to  ratify 
the  consular  treaty,  continuing  shipment 
of  arms  in  great  quantities  to  the  Middle 
East  in  spite  of  the  recent  fiehting  there, 
harassment  of  our  fleet  on  the  high  seas, 
continuing  buildup  of  arms  in  Cuba,  and 
support  of  subversion  in  Latin  America. 
Other    members    of    the    committee. 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  are  Repre- 
sentatives William  O  Cowger.  William 
C.   Ckamkr,   Marvin   L    Esch.   Seymour 
Halpkrn,  Sherman  P  Lloyd.  William  S 
Mailliard.  Alexander  Ptrnie,  Albert  H 
QuiK.    William    V     Roth.    Herman    T. 
ScHKKBELi.    Charles    W    Wh\len.    Jr  . 
and  Rogers  C  B.  Morton 
Full  text  of  the  statement 
Nuclear   Theaty      Time   To   Start   Over 

Again  ^ 
Formal  American  efforts  to  achieve  a 
nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty  have  been 
underway  since  August  of  1965.  anU  may 
have  new  Impetus  as  the  result  of  the  Olass- 
boro  meeting  It  l.s  now  time  to  assess  the 
result*.  What  h.is  been  the  trend  in  NATO 
since  these  talks  started'  What  has  been 
achieved  as  regards  the  s<i--alled  "detente" 
with  the  Communist  world''  What  has  been 
the  trend  In  disarmament ^ 

Aa  regards  NATO  it  Is  all  too  clear  what 
has  happened  After  all  the  question  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  a  significant  factor. 
moat  people  seem  to  feel.  In  President  De- 
Oaulle's  decision  to  go  it  alone  "  American 
installations  are  by  now  almost  completely 
abandoned  In  Prance  France  Is  proceeding 
on  every  front,  within  the  limitation  of  her 
resources,  to  become  a  true  nuclear  power 
She  now  has  nuclear  bombs  and  bombers 
with  which  to  deliver  them  She  has  launched 
a  nuclear  sutim.irlne 

Germany  is  rapidly  becoming  both  sus- 
plcloiu  and  alienated,  as  a  result  of  our 
seemingly  desperate  haste  to  conclude  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  with  the  USSR  As  one 
of  the  worlds  leading  industrial  powers,  she 
feels  that  she  will  not  only  be  forced  to  take 
a  back  seat  in  nuclear  technology  as  a  result 
of  the  propoeed  treaty  but  under  changed 
conditions  would  be  left  defenseless  from 
attack  by  a  nuclear  power. 

Italy  has  expressed  misgivings  concerning 
the  treaty.  During  Vice  President  Humphreys 
recent  visit.  Italian  Premier  Moro  and  For- 
eign Minister  F.infanl  are  thought  to  have 
told  the  Vice  President  that  the  treaty  could 
become  a  serious  bar  to  future  unity  moves 


In  Western  Europe  In  the  fields  of  political 
and  military  Institutions 

A  recent  sUtement  by  George  Ball,  former 
US.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  suggesting 
that  Great  Britain  should  surrender  her 
nuclear  deterrent  to  America  aa  "a  contribu- 
tion to  peace"  brought  a  strong  reaction. 
The  London  Dally  Express  stated  "Such 
Interference  In  our  affairs  Is  futile  and  Im- 
pertinent " 

These  negotiations  have  now  been  going 
on  for  nearly  two  years  The  Soviet  Union. 
U  l-s  generally  agreed.  Is  In  no  hurry  to  sign 
such  a  treaty  In  (act  It  can  be  argued  that 
there  Is  no  reason  for  them  to  hurry  as  lung 
a.s  the  mere  fact  of  negotiating  tends  to  split 
the  NATO  alliance  After  all,  the  more  seem- 
ing concessions  we  make  to  the  Soviets  over 
this  Issue,  the  more  suspicions  grow  among 
our  European  NATO  allies  that  they  are 
somehow  to  be  left  out  In  the  ct>ld  This  atti- 
tude only  Increases  the  stature  of  President 
Charles  DeGauUe  and  his  third  force"  con- 
cept of  Europe 

Aside  from  the  Outer  Spare  Treaty  In  the 
field  of  disarmament,  little  has  been 
achieved  since  we  seriously  started  trying  to 
achieve  a  nonproliferatlon  ueaty  Red  China 
has  recently  tested  a  hydrogen  bomb,  and  In 
the  next  few  years,  should  be  able  to  fire 
aUimlc  missiles  at  her  neighbors  Elsewhere, 
armaments  and  the  number  of  worldwide 
trouble  spots  have  Increased 

How  has  the  Communist  world  and  In 
particular  the  Soviet  Unlou  responded'  The 
Soviets  have  stepped  up  their  aid  to  North 
Viet  Nam  They  have  reffsed  to  ratify  the 
Consular  treaty  out  of  spite  f^ir  our  policy 
in  Viet  Nam.  They  are  reported  to  be  con- 
tinuing t'l  send  arms  In  great  quantities  to 
the  Middle  East  in  spite  of  the  recent  fight- 
ing They  are  actively  engiged  In  haras.slng 
our  fleet  on  the  high  seas  They  are  dally 
po.ichlng  In  our  domestic  fishing  grounds 
The  Ea.st  European  satellites  are  a.<;slstlng 
North  Viet  Nam  The  Soviets  refuse  to  con- 
sider cutting  b.ick  on  their  antl-balUstlc 
missile  system  m  order  to  prevent  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  tiie  arms  race  They  con- 
tinue to  arm  Cuba  and  support  subversion  In 
L.itln  America 

How  then  shovild  we  proceed'  First,  let  us 
f  a  e  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  lead  in  these 
negotiations  to  the  point  that  any  failure 
of  them  win  be  laid  at  our  door  Worse  than 
lh.it.  any  undue  restrictions  It  pl.ices  upon 
our  allies  will  also  be  blamed  on  the  United 
St  ites. 

R°ce;it  reports  In  the  press  spenk  of  some 
progress  in  the  negotlatlotis  tor  a  treaty,  both 
as  regards  our  NATO  alUea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  However  we  have  had  many  ups  and 
dow.ns  during  these  negotiation."!  Might  not 
our  best  course  of  action  be  'o  withdraw  our 
proposed  treaty  text  and  start  anew'  This 
would  serve  several  purposes  The  Stiviet 
Union  would  be  put  on  notice  th.it  we  had 
gone  just  about  as  far  as  we  could  by  way 
of  making  concessions  In  order  to  achieve 
this  treaty  Second,  it  would  present  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  start  anew  with  our 
N.ATO  allies  We  could  then  prtx^eed  to  ham- 
mer out  a  new  treaty  draft  acceptable  to  all 
of  NATO  Then  and  only  then  should  we 
proceed  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets, if  the  Soviets  appeared  to  be  genuinely 
interested  In  fact,  such  a  pause  would  give 
us  the  further  opportunity  of  achieving  a 
truly  integrated  NATO  nuclear  command. 

In  any  case,  we  should  press  forward  with 
pi  ins  for  an  anti-missile  system--to  close 
the  ABM  gap  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, this  should  be  done  In  collaboration  with 
ur  NATO  allies,  as  Dr  Edward  Teller  has 
r>-cent;y  suggested  We  should  never  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  major  part  of  the  free 
w>r'.d-  NATO-- Just  to  secure  a  signature 
on  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  that  might  or 
might  not  help  the  cause  of  world  peace 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  U.S.  TRADE  POLICY— 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  ISSUES  IN  THE  SIXTH  ROUND 
OF  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE— PART  IV: 
INDUSTRL\L  NEGOTIATIONS; 

CHEMICALS 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
at  this  point  a  list  of  contents  covering 
my  remarks: 

LIST    OF    CONTENTS    OF    CHEMICAL    SECTION 

The  Industrial  Sectors  Discussed  In  the 
Pr.^aent  Report. 

Chemicals  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 
Chemicals   and   International   Trade. 
Trade  Negotiations  Effect  on  US.  Chemi- 
cal    Companies'     Foreign     Investment    and 
Sales 

Raw  Materials  Costs  and  Competitiveness 
Future  Tariff  and  Trade  Negotiations  Will 
require  Broader  Scope 

The   Nature   of   World   Trade   In   Chemicals: 
Statistical    Problems 

A  Continuing   Export  Surplus 
Benzenold  Chemicals  Trade. 
Tlie    Converted    ASP    Rates— The    Impor- 
t..nce  of  Intermediates  and  Dyes. 

ASP  As  a  Customs  Valuation  Method. 
Some   Attributes   of   the   ASP  System. 
ASP   In  the  Context  of  Its  Time. 
The    Problem    of   European   Postwar   Recon- 
struction 

Dynamism  and  Continuing  Innovation. 
International    Chemical    Competition   and 
International  Pricing 

U  S.  Chemical  Industry,  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, and  Change 

The  Conversion  of  ASP  to  Normal  Valua- 
tion Methods 

Nagging  Objections  to  Conversion. 
The   Negotiation   of   ASP  In   the  Kennedy 
Round 

What  Is  the  Nature  of  the  Benzenold  In- 
dustry ' 

Why  the  Benzenold  Chemical  Sector  Asks 
Special   Treatment 

What  is  the  Margin  of  Injury  from  Chang- 
ing the  ASP  System'' 

The    European   SUke    In    the    Removal   of 
An.erlcan  Selling  Price 
European  Arguments 
Kennedy  Round  Trade  Negotiations 
Two  Packages,  One  "Decouped"  Prom  the 
Other 

Reciprocity  In  the  First  Package. 
Share  of  Dutiable  Imports. 
Reciprocity  In  the  Second  Package. 
Foreign  Non-Tariff  Concessions  In  the  Sec- 
ond Package 

Important  Problem  of  Border  Taxes. 
Border  Taxes  In  the  Kennedy  Round  and 
in  Future  Negotiations 

Border  Tax  and  Export  Rebate  are  Integral 
Parts  of  National  Taxation  Systems. 
Nullification  of  Tariff  Concessions. 
Need  for  Immediate  Action  on  the  Border 
Tax   Problem   After  the  Kennedy  Round. 

GATT  Meeting  on  Countervailing  Duties 
Should  be  Broadened. 

1967  Meeting  of  GATT  Contracting  Parties 
Patents  and  International  Trade. 
Conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth  In  a 
series  of  rejxirts  attempting  to  explain 
the  major  Issues  of  the  Kennedy  round. 
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These  discussions  demonstrate  why 
these  issues  have  been  so  difficult  to  re- 
solve and  at  the  same  time  why  their 
rational  resolution  is  so  important  to 
each  American — indeed  also  to  each 
world  citizen — in  some  way:  as  a  con- 
sumer, as  a  worker  or  producer,  a  farmer, 
a  businessman,  or  investor.  A  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  trade  also  brings  about 
a  greater  realization  of  how  important 
trade  is  to  peaceful  relations  among  na- 
tions. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  these  reports 
to  record  the  events  of  a  landmark  in- 
ternational trade  negotiation  that  may 
be  the  last  of  its  particular  type.  But 
the  end  of  the  traditional  tariff  nego- 
tiation is  also  a  beginning  of  a  new, 
more  important,  and  more  fruitful  kind. 
In  deciding  our  new  international  trade 
policies,  we  will  want  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  factors  that  shaped  the  pres- 
ent negotiations,  and  devise  strategies 
to  comprehend  them.  Thus,  throughout 
this  series  of  speeches.  I  have  tried  to 
emphasize  their  meaning  for  future  trade 
policy.  I  would  not  have  tried  to  make 
my  analyses  so  thorough,  otherwise,  of 
events  that  will  soon  be  past. 

This  report  follows  the  "crisis"  of  the 
Kennedy  negotiations — the  week  of  May 
8  to  May  15,  and  the  formal  conclusion 
of  the  Kennedy  round  on  June  30.  Thus 
this  report  on  four  key  industry  sectors 
Is  an  attempt  to  relate  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  final  decisionmaking  that 
ended  during  that  week  in  May — and  to 
be  as  explicit  as  now  is  possible  about 
the  nature  of  the  final  decisions  them- 
selves. 

The  weeks  since  May  15  have  been 
consumed  in  negotiating  the  details  of 
the  broader  agreements,  and  with  the 
technical  work  of  rewriting  the  tariff 
schedules  of  all  participants  to  record 
and  implement  the  agreements  nego- 
tiated. In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Scheduler  that  means  the  rewriting  of 
the  bulk  of  the  6.300  tariff  items  therein. 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission experts  who  are  rewriting  the 
schedules  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
somewhat  simplify  them  without  alter- 
ing their  negotiated  effect.  However, 
many  substantive  decisions  were  per- 
force made  in  this  detailed  work  and 
accordingly  we  have  not  been  able  to 
have  a  full  report  of  the  Kennedy  round 
decisions  until  these  details  were  re- 
solved, and  until  the  experts  of  other 
nations  also  compiled  their  new  sched- 
ules. 

THE     INDUSTRIAL     SECTORS     DISCUSSFH)     IN     THE 
PRESENT    RBPOtfT 

The  industrial  sectdre  dealt  with  in 
the  present  report  have  been  among  the 
key  concerns  of  the  Industrial  negotia- 
tions. Chief  among  these  is  the  sector  of 
chemicals,  which  was  almost  from  the 
beginning  singled  out  as  a  critical  area 
of  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

In  the  third  in  this  series  of  speeches, 
given  on  May  1 — Congressional  Record, 
pases  11320-11335—1  explained  the 
origin  and  usefulness  of  the  "sector  ap- 
proach" to  negotiation  in  dlfQcult  indus- 
try- groups,  and  I  discussed  the  sector 
of  steel.  I  also  described  as  a  principal 
tactical  concern  of  the  negotiations  the 
problem  of  disparities.  I  will  not  retread 
this  ground  in  the  present  report. 


CHEMICALS    IN    TKK    KENNEDY    BOUND 

One  of  the  problems  which  caused  the 
chemicals  sector  to  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  Kennedy  round  negotiations  as 
a  separate  sector  is  the  American  selling 
price — ASP — system  of  customs  valua- 
tion, established  by  law  in  1922,  and 
the  important  "benzenold" — coal-tar — 
chemical  products  to  which  ASP  applies. 
The  European  Common  Market  negoti- 
ators sought  to  make  those  chemicals  to 
which  the  American  selling  price  system 
applies,  although  the  trade  involved  ef- 
fectively amounts  to  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  chemical  imports,  the 
key  to  a  successful  industrial  negotiation 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

The  United  States  responded  by  pro- 
posing a  "two-package"  approach,  one 
that  would  allow  negotiation  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  a  small  separate  package 
including  benzenold  chemicals  which 
would  then  be  referred  to  Congress  for 
implementation  through  the  legislative 
process.  Separation  of  the  benzenold 
chemical — ASP  problem  in  this  manner 
from  the  much  larger  chemicals  sector 
allowed  the  negotiators  to  make  use  of 
the  authorities  already  granted  to  the 
President  by  Congress  to  reciprocally 
lower  U.S.  duties. 

The  U.S.  concept  of  the  chemical  sec- 
tor negotiations  and  the  separate  pack- 
age prevailed  over  that  of  the  European 
Common  Market  which,  in  particular 
among  the  other  negotiants  with  interest 
in  the  American  selling  price  system, 
sought  to  secure  U.S.  acceptance  of  a 
one-package  approach. 

The  one-package  approach  would  have 
required  the  United  States  to  submit  the 
bargains  in  the  entire  chemical  sector  to 
the  Congress.  This  approach  not  only 
could  have  endangered  fullest  use  of  the 
negotiating  authorities  already  given  the 
President  by  Congress  in  1962,  but  it 
would  have  presented  Congress  with  a 
situation  that  It  has  chosen  to  avoid 
since  the  "Smoot-Hawley"  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  the  last  occasion  when  Congress 
attempted  to  legislate  each  U.S.  rate  of 
duty.  Certainly,  though  I  have  held  that 
in  the  recently  completed  restructuring 
of  our  tariff  schedules  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commltte  should  act  as  a  court 
of  appeals  under  carefully  defined  guide- 
lines, as  a  general  principle  I  believe 
Congress  should  continue  to  avoid  the 
practice  of  setting  individual  rates. 

Thus  the  American  selling  price, 
merely  a  method  of  assessing  duties  on 
foreign  imports  that  was  singled  out  as 
a  nontariff  barrier  to  trade  will  become 
an  issue  before  Congress.  The  Common 
Market,  Britain,  and  other  coimtries 
have  contended  that  American  selling 
price  should  be  removed  and  have  made 
special  tariff-cut  offers  of  considerable 
importance  to  secure  this  objective,  and 
which  are  conditioned  on  changing  the 
ASP  system.  As  a  nontariff  trade  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  reciprocal  nontariff 
offers  Irom  the  Common  Market,  Britain, 
and  Switzerland,  and  these  too  are  con- 
tained in  the  "separate  package"  for 
ASP  which  I  will  describe  below. 

CHEMICALS    AND    INTESNATIONAL    TBADE 

ASP  and  the  chemicals  to  which  it  ap- 
plies aside,  the  American  chemicals  in- 


dustry is  internationally  competitive,  ag- 
gressively Innovative,  and  therefore 
rapidly  changing  and  growing.  Dr.  Jules 
Backman,  professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University,  called  it  "one  of  our 
great  growth  Industries  during  the  past 
half  century." 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the 
chemical  industry  has  truly  interna- 
tionalized. The  growth  of  chemicals  as 
a  worldwide  industry  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  rising  standards  of  living  and 
industrial  development,  so  that  most 
economic  sectors  in  some  way  depend  on 
chemicals  to  meet  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial requirements. 

Not  only  is  the  American  chemical  in- 
dustry a  great  exporter  of  its  products, 
the  export  surplus  for  chemicals  averag- 
ing more  than  one-quarter  of  U.S.  total 
export  surplus  in  the  1960's,  it  is  also  a 
great  exporter  of  capital  for  "invest- 
ment" in  foreign  production. 

Reason  for  the  growth  and  essentiality 
of  the  chemicals  industry  is  found  in  two 
key  functions  the  chemicals  Industry 
performs;  invention  of  new  substitute 
materials  that  compete  directly  with  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
processing  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  mining  in  such  a  way  as  to  multiply 
their  uses  and  enhance  their  physical 
properties  and  capabilities. 

The  growth  potential  and  industrial 
importance  of  the  chemicals  sector,  par- 
ticularly plastics,  is  demonstrated  by  a 
study  of  the  uses  of  competing  plastic 
products  in  industrial  production,  as  pro- 
jected into  the  future.  This  study  by  Dr. 
Guy  Suits  for  the  1966  Conference  on 
Government,  Science,  and  Public  Policy, 
published  in  the  89th  Congress  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, concludes  that — 

Plastics  (polymers)  are  already  replacing 
many  metals  In  consumer  products  to  such  a 
degree  that  In  American  Industry  as  a  whole 
the  volume  of  polymers  used  In  manuafctur- 
ing  products  already  exceeds  the  volume  of 
steel  .  .  .  polymers  will  soon  overt  alee 
steel — even  on  a  weight  basis —  and  they 
may  have  already  done  so.  It  Is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  polymers  will.  In 
the  future,  become  the  basic  structtiral  ma- 
terials of  our  civilization. 

One  lesson  of  this  forecast  is  that  steel, 
and  other  metals,  must  not  only  remain 
price  competitive,  but  must  innovate  ag- 
gressively. It  would  seem  evident  that 
steel  would  put  itself  at  a  disadvantage 
vis  a  vis  other  strongly  competing  ma- 
terials by  cushioning  itself  from  interna- 
tional competition;  this  could  well  be  the 
effect  of  some  sort  of  special  levy  on 
imported  foreign  steel. 

Anoth<^  lesson  is  that,  though  steel 
will  contiOTe  to  be  industrially  important, 
it  would  appear  that  this  once  most  es- 
sential industry  may  be  reaching  the 
point  at  which  it  has  become  one  of  the 
limbs  of  the  industrial  "tree"  that  may 
be  overshadowed  by  new,  higher  limbs. 
The  new  limbs  and  their  branches  will  be 
the  newer  product  groups,  that  may  have 
been  developed  either  to  compete  di- 
rectly with  steel  and  the  more  traditional 
materials,  or  to  process  natural  mining 
and  agriculture  products  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  such 
materials.  But  this  is  a  gradual  process 
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at  best  and  the  use  of  steel  will  continue 
to  grow  'f  It  ren'.alns  competitive. 

In  discussing  chemicals  we  are  there- 
fore discussing  an  international  industry 
to  which  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment are  important,  and  to  which  inter- 
national tariff  and  trade  negotiations  are 
thus  also  Important.  Its  Involvement  In 
the  international  economy  is  another 
vital  difference  between  the  American 
chemical  Industry  and  t:;e  steel  Industry. 


Our  large  chemical  corporations  are 
truly  international  corporations,  but  this 
is  not  true  of  our  steel  producers,  whose 
perspective  seems  to  be  limited  to  our 
domestic  marketplace 

TRADE   NECOT1ATIO.S.S'   EFKTCT   ON    V  S     CHEMICAL 
COMPANIES'  FXiREtCN  INVE.STMENT  AND  SAIXS 

The  Kennedy  round  international 
trade  negotiations  will  aflcct  interna- 
tional direct  investment  in  chemical 
plants  and  facilities,  but  the  extent  of 


the  effect  is  dlfQcult  to  measure  pre- 
cisely. The  reason  is  that  many  factors, 
not  tariff  and  trade  barriers  alone,  go  to 
make  up  a  ^ecision  about  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

The  foreign  capital  "transac'lons"— 
outflows  of  funds  for  investment  and  in- 
flows of  profits  from  investment  plus 
royalties,  and  so  forth — of  the  chemical 
industry  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Selected  foreign  lran^a(  liona  rrporleil  liii  Tj  rheniicnl  coinpiinu x  reporting  titiiler  the  folttntari/  program 

.Million!  ol  doUarsI 


MM 
1.625 

1.644 

1966 

Annual  percent  change 

OrlRtatt 
pfOfections 

1.707 

Actualist 

hall  result'. 

885 

1st  halt  as 

percent  ol 
proiected 

1964  65 

1965  to  pro- 
iected 1%6 

L  Ejiporti . . 

51.8 

1.2 

3.1 

2.  Eimmts  Irani  direct  invtslnienls  and  other  specihed  tranuctions. 

(a)  Dividends,  interest  branch  prohls         ..   ._.,.. . 

221 

103 
140 

267 

127 
175 

239 
144 
299 

129 

72 
113 

54.0 
50.0 
37.8 

20.8 
23.3 
25.0 

-10.5 

(b)  BoyaltiOT.  management  lees  etc    net  „.„ 

(e)  R»in»esled  eammjs  o(  ro'eign  affiliates 

13.4 
81.2 

Total 
3.  Earnints  (fom  other  investments,  lees  etc 

464 

27 

Si9 
27 

682 

30 

314 
16 

46.0 
53.3 

22.6 
0 

2ai 

HI 

4.  Direct  mveitmenl  capital  transactions 
(a)  Reinvested  earnings 

-146 

-175 

-299 

-113 

37.8 

25.0 

7a  9 

(b)  Capital  outfoavs 

Lns  iii«  o(  lunds  twr'owed  lOrojd  b»  u  S   irKorporated  companies  ' 

-363 

•  -352 

17 

-533 
180 

-163 
37 

30.6 
2a5 

-3.0 

51.4 
1,058.8 

Adiuited  capital  Outflows     

-3«3 

-335 

-353 

-126 

35.7 

-7.7 

5.4 

Total                                   .  . 

-503 
-12 

-510 
57 

-6S2 
15 

-239 
9 

36.7 
0) 

1.4 
0) 

27  « 

i   Other  k>n|-lerm  capital!  unsactions  (mrilh  nonainiiales)          .       .   . 

-73.7 

Total  transactions                                                           . 

i.am 

1.7t7 

1,712 

967 

54.3 

11.6 

-.3 

■  Fut>dj  raised  through  foreifn  sales  ol  securttws  issued  by  special  U  S  incorporated  companies 
or  through  long-term  loans  Irom  loteign  banks  etc  .  to  all  types  ol  U  S  incorporated  compan  es. 
-  Not  applicable 


Source'  U  S  Department  ol  Commerce.  Nov  17,  1966 


In  spite  of  its  substantial  overseas  In- 
vestment, the  U.S.  chemical  industry 
continues  to  supply  Its  overseas  markets 
by  exporting  from  Its  United  States  fa- 
cilities: chemical  exports  from  the  US 
as  a  percent  of  sales  by  foreign  plants 
has  decreased,  but  total  chemical  ex- 
ports have  continued  to  increase.  The 
mix  Is  changing,  and  when  participation 
in  foreign  markets  by  means  of  exports 
or  sales  under  licenses  is  threatened,  the 
Industry  is  ready  to  make  direct  invest- 
ments In  production  facilities  abroad 
Also,  U.S.  chemical  companies  think  of 
export  busine.ss  as  a  means  of  testing 
product  lines  abroad,  from  which  mar- 
keting footholds  direct  investments  in 
foreign  production  might  be  shown  to  be 
worthwhile.  Foreign  chemical  Investors 
follow  a  similar  course  and  in  benzenold 
chemicals  production  in  the  United 
States  they  have  adopted  a  similar 
policy. 

There  Is  a  prevalent  view  that  bulk 
chemicals  that  are  low  In  value  must  be 
produced  near  the  point  of  consumption. 
or  freight,  tariff,  internal  taxes  and 
other  costs  of  international  sale  will  add 
so  much  to  the  export  price  that  they 
cannot  compete  in  distant,  foreign  mar- 
kets. On  the  surface  this  seems  to  be 
true,  but  when  US.  chemical  exports 
are  closely  analyzed,  It  seems  that  they 
consist  of  many  bulk  products — basic 
chemical  products  and  intermediates. 

U.S.  direct  foreign  investment  in 
chemical  plant  production  abroad  will 
likely  continue,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
Is  expected  that  substantial  tariff  cut- 


ting in  the  chemical  sector,  cuts  close  to 
the  internationally  agreed  optimum  of 
50  percent,  will  somewhat  mitigate  U.S. 
chemical  firms'  incentive  to  directly  In- 
vest abroad. 

These  observations  about  direct  In- 
vestments should  not  .seem  to  be  In- 
tended critically.  The  above  table  shows 
that  direct  foreign  Investment  produces 
substantial  returning  Income  to  the  US. 
which  Is  reflected  positively  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  fact,  the  income 
on  Investments  and  from  royalities  is 
much  creater  than  the  capital  outflow — 
item  46  above  Rather  than  criticizing 
American  companies'  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment It  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  direct  criticism  at  the  government 
policies  that  now  threaten  to  Injure  It. 
In  spite  of  US  controls  on  US.  direct 
private  foreign  investment  In  the  devel- 
oped world,  US  chemical  firms'  direct 
Investment  has  fortunately  continued  to 
be  substantial,  even  though  the  sources 
of  capital  are  more  diver.se. 

The  continuing  need  for  such  foreign 
Investment  has  been  succinctly  given  by 
Mr  John  J  Powers,  president  of  Charles 
Pfizer  and  Co  .  Inc..  in  a  speech  at  Stan- 
ford University  on  April  13: 

To  ledve  competition  to  enjoy  the  growth 
potentialities  abroad  would  be  to  concede  to 
them  svibst;intl.il  e.irnlng.s  which  they  can 
use  to  compete  more  ptTecively  everywhere. 
including  the  domrstic  market  (Italic 
added  i 

The  obligation  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  to  realize  that  international 
trade   and   International   Investment  do 


not  operate  in  watertight  compartments 
— they  are  intimately  related.  Thus,  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  trade  expansion 
throuKh  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  should  be  complemented  with  an 
equally  expansive  foreign  investment 
policy. 

It  seems  unfair  to  American  Industry 
to  expcse  It  to  competition  in  Interna- 
tional markets  without  allowing  It  to 
protect  Its  Interests  by  Investment  In 
production  in  foreign  markets.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  wise  for  those 
American  industries,  such  as  the  textile 
Industry,  that  do  not  seize  opportunities 
for  direct  foreign  Investment,  particular- 
ly in  the  poorer  countries  where  US.  in- 
vestment is  not  constrained  by  the  volun- 
tary program,  to  do  so,  for  they  could 
likely  Improve  their  profits  and  create 
genuine  economic  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment in  poor  areas  through  such  in- 
vestments. 

RAW     MATERIALS     CC>STS     AND     COMPETITIVENESS 

A  problem  of  somewhat  similar  nature 
is  that  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  In- 
cieasintily  the  chemical  Industry  has 
turned  to  using  petroleum  derivatives  as 
the  raw  ba.>;e  for  Its  products.  Other  na- 
tions' chemical  Industries  have  followed 
the  .same  course.  But  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  competitive  structure  of 
costs  that  has  emerged  as  the  use  of 
[petroleum  feedstocks  grows.  This  is, 
US.  chemical  companies  have  lim- 
ited access  to  such  feedstocks  l)ecause 
the  imixirtatlon  of  oil  into  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  a  system  of  quotas 
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that  by  and  large  were  structured  to 
consider  only  the  health  of  the  U.S. 
petroleum  producing  industry,  and 
omitted  consideration  of  the  health  of 
the  petrochemical  industry,  when  insti- 
tuted In  1959  under  national  defense 
provisions  of  U.S.  trade  law. 

The  oil  import  quota  program  has  been 
receiving  a  growing  amount  of  criticism 
and  complaint  on  many  fronts.  The  key 
result  of  several  years  of  the  import 
Quota  program  as  now  administered  is 
that  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  its  deriva- 
tives have  become  substantially  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  United  States  than  they 
are  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  a  fuels  industry,  which  is  al- 
most totally  domestic  in  nature,  these 
higher  costs  produce  no  significant  com- 
petitive effects.  For  the  U.S.  petrochem- 
ical Industry,  which  competes  worldwide, 
an  extremely  critical  problem  Is  posed. 
In  this  industry,  raw  materials  generally 
comprise  around  two-thirds  of  the  total 
manufacturing  cost,  and  are  available  to 
foreign  competitors  at  prices  which  in 
many  Instances  have  not  been  artificially 
inflated. 

The  U.S.  petrochemical  producer  is, 
therefore,  bound  to  be  at  sharp  competi- 
tive disadvantage  not  only  in  export 
markets  but  now  domestically  with  his 
foreign  competitor,  now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  has  further  lowered  tariffs 
on  petrochemicals.  The  oil  import  quota 
program  is  a  knotty  problem.  It  Is  the 
only  case  of  import  control  that  has  ever 
been  justified  in  terms  of  national  de- 
fense essentiality.  It  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  economics  of  the  South- 
western United  States.  But  these  and 
other  complexities  should  not  dissuade 
impartial  governmental  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  oil  Import  quota  program, 
and  prevent  the  program  from  impairing 
the  competitiveness  of  our  chemical 
companies  In  world  markets. 

rCTVRE   TARIFF    AND    TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS    WILL 
REQUIRE   BROADER   SCOPE 

Chemicals  is  an  industry  in  which  na- 
tional levels  of  technology  are  fairly 
equal.  European,  Japanese  or  American 
hesitance  to  cut  tariffs  cannot  very  logic- 
ally be  based  on  claims  that  technologi- 
cal "gaps"  create  disparate  competitive 
situations.  This  similarity  has  in  fact  led 
some  to  suggest  that  world  chemicals  is 
one  of  those  industrial  sectors  that  would 
be  a  good  candidate  for  "free"  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  this  would  be  a  reason- 
able suggestion  if  it  were  not  for  what 
appear  to  be  serious  disparities  in  wage 
rates,  in  patent  laws,  research  and  de- 
velopment costs,  government  subsidies  in 
various  forms  and  in  standards  of  busi- 
ness conduct.  In  world  chemicals  trade 
the  Japanese  are  now  rapidly  becoming 
a  more  important  factor,  and  now  in 
chemicals,  as  in  steel  and  textiles  and 
other  industry  areas,  there  are  growing 
complaints  that  apart  from  simply  being 
aggressive  salesmen,  Japanese  are  em- 
ploying "unfair  practices"  in  their  exter- 
nal trade. 

A  recent  example  from  the  auto  In- 
dustry is  instructive  to  relate.  Fortune 
magazine  of  June  1967,  page  114,  de- 
scribes Increasing  Japanese  success  In 
selling  autos,  and  describes  the  business 


practices  used  in  achieving  high  sales. 
These  include  dual  pricing,  "one  price 
for  cars  shipped  overseas  and  one  for 
those  that  are  sold  at  home,"  and  also 
intensive  advertising. 

Fortune  also  reports  that  the  domestic 
Japanese  auto  market  is  "carefully  pro- 
tected." There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Jap- 
anese auto  producers  should  not  sell  their 
autos  In  the  American  market,  but  they, 
in  my  judgment,  are  coming  very  near 
the  borderline  of  imfalr  business  prac- 
tice In  pursuing  deliberate  and  open  dual 
pricing  policies  as  they  allegedly  do.  And 
they  are  pursuing  faulty  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  in  doing  so. 

In  pursuing  deliberately,  as  is  Implied, 
a  policy  of  dual  pricing,  the  Japanese 
are  in  fact  pricing  at  less  than  home 
market  value.  This  is  the  first  condition 
for  a  finding  of  dumping,  the  second 
stage  of  which  In  American  law  and  ac- 
cepted standards  of  International  com- 
mercial practice  is  proof  of  serious  in- 
jury. It  will  probably  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  American  automakers  are  be- 
ing serioiisly  injiu*ed  by  Japanese  im- 
ports, so  the  deliberate  market  pricing 
differentials  probably  cannot  be  changed 
by  U.S.  action. 

But  the  Japanese  are  following  an  un- 
wise economic  course,  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  their  high  domestic  prices  they  are 
denying  to  their  own  people  the  ability 
to  buy  cars,  and  therefore  they  are  pre- 
venting the  most  Important  development 
necessary  for  a  triUy  highly  developed 
Industrial  economy — sustained  consumer 
purchasing  power.  There  are  fewer  cars 
per  capita  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  free 
world  Industrial  country,  and  there  are 
no  more  important  consumer  industries 
than  the  automotive.  Lowering  prices  of 
autos  and  raising  wages  would  have  two 
important  effects  on  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy. It  would  result  in  higher  standards 
of  living  and  would  allow  Japan  to  com- 
plete the  most  important  developmental 
stage,  and  it  would  help  remove  that 
extraordinary  labor  cost  differential  that 
makes  Japanese  competition  so  disturb- 
ing to  older  industrial  economies. 

But  there  are  other  important  steps 
needed  to  be  taken.  Japan  must  accept 
fully  the  obligations  of  the  OECD  char- 
ter and  allow  foreign  companies  to  in- 
vest In  Japanese  production.  The  recent 
foreign  investment  control  liberalization 
is  known  and  admitted  by  the  Japanese 
not  to  be  really  meaningful.  And  it  must 
allow  for  foreign  competition.  Amer- 
ican auto  companies  may  not  be  "se- 
riously Injured"  by  the  carefully 
planned,  aggressively  priced,  low  profit 
Japanese  auto  sales  In  this  market,  but 
they  expect,  and  they  should  fully  ex*- 
pect,  that  they  be  allowed  equally  to 
compete  in  the  Japanese  market  either 
by  exporting  to  that  market  from  their 
facilities  In  America  or  in  Europe,  or  by 
Investing  in  Japanese  auto  production. 

Without  this  significant  "liberaliza- 
tion'  of  practice  and  attitude  in  all  In- 
dustrial areas  the  Japanese  can  expect 
limited  sympathy  from  those  Americans 
like  myself  who  demand  equality  and 
fairness  in  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment when  the  Japanese  complain 
about  restrictions  which  prevent  them 


from  expanding  their  exports  further  to 
the  United  States  or  to  other  foreign 
markets. 

A  more  completely  competitive  Inter- 
national economy,  unhindered  by  tariff 
as  well  as  other-than-tariff  trade  bar- 
riers, will  require  new  concentration  on 
nontariff  barriers.  In  this  effort  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  may  be  necessary. 
It  seems  that  many  of  us  have  forgotten 
that  GATT  already  contains  rules  of  fair 
and  uniform  trading  practice  that  in  ef- 
fect are  a  sound  underpinning  for  future 
efforts  to  establish  fair  competition  by 
removing  non-tariff  barriers  and  export 
subsidies  of  many  and  varied  kinds.  If 
GATT  has  seemed  to  be  inefficient,  or 
slow  to  enforce  these  standards  of  fair 
conduct,  it  may  be  because  many  na- 
tions' trading  rules  were  enacted  some- 
time long  before  the  GATT  was  drafted 
and  agreed. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  passage  of 
time  alone  will  have  an  effect  on  unify- 
ing nations'  practices  as  these  nations 
laws  and  practices  evolve  to  conform  to 
GATT.  But  this  conformity  by  accretion 
should  be  hastened  by  deliberate  inter- 
national action  continually  to  redefine 
and  improve  the  GATT  regulations 
against  unfair  and  unnecessary  practices 
that  do  impede  trade.  This  should  be 
among  the  first  of  our  international  trade 
priorities  after  the  Kennedy  round,  and 
it  should  proceed  without  delay.  A  full 
scale  conference  among  GATT  members 
on  other-than-tariff  trade  problems  is 
increasingly  urgent.  This  conference 
should  take  place  in  the  fall  even  if  it  is 
at  "working"  level  to  establish  an  agreed 
agenda  for  a  larger  conference. 

THE    NATURE    OF    WORLD    TRADE    IN    CHEMICALS; 
STATISTICAL    PROBLEMS 

World  trade  in  chemicals  and  the  place 
of  the  American  chemical  industry  in 
this  trade  is  indicated  in  the  following 
data  on  world  chemical  trade  flows.  At 
the  outset,  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that 
the  statistics  relating  to  chemicals  are  in 
an  incomplete  stage  of  development.  It  is 
therefore  hazardous  to  draw  general 
conclusions  at  any  time — or  indeed  any 
conclusions — too  quickly.  There  are  no 
definitive  data  relating  U.S.  chemical 
imports  and  exports  to  U.S.  production 
to  make  statistics  really  comparable. 
There  are  too  many  chemicals,  and  too 
many  stages  of  processing  and  reprocess- 
ing among  them  to  be  able  to  obtain  ac- 
curate net  figures. 

The  best  guide  to  Imports  and  exports 
in  relation  to  production  is  the  statistical 
series  titles  "U.S.  Commodity  Exports, 
Imports  as  Related  to  Output,"  Census 
Bureau  publication  ES-2,  1963-64.  But 
this  compilation  has  serious  drawbacks 
because  it  does  not  eliminate  the  various 
stages  of  reprocessing  to  produce  a  net 
result.  And  a  good  part  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  statistical  completeness  results 
not  from  methodology  but  from  remark- 
able innovation  that  continually  in  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  here  that 
American  statistical  compilations  and 
methods  are  generally  accepted  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  If  our  statistics  in  the 
area  of  chemicals  are  not  perfect,  and 
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Impede  somewhat  the  international  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues,  then  the  inade- 
quacies of  others'  statistics  have  Impeded 
the  discussions  even  more. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  important  to  have 
the  best  statistics  possible  In  order  to 
conduct  the  trade  negotiations  in  chem- 
icals with  Intelligence  And  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representatives  for  Trade 
Negotiation,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Oovemment  agencies,  and  importantly 
and  commendably,  with  the  American 
chemical  industry,  has  compiled  detailed 
data  relating  to  world  trade  in  chemical 
products,  data  which,  thouah  sometimes 
limited  as  stated,  has  been  invaluable 
in  the  negotiations. 

To  present  an  overall  picture,  the  sta- 
tistical compilation  agreed  to  be  the  best 
one  Is  the  series  prepared  by  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD — the  21 -member 
nation  international   consultative  orga- 


nization headquartered  In  Paris.  The 
OECD  .series  B  statistical  bulletin  for 
1966  presents  chemical  sector  data  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  International 
trade  cla.sslHcatlon — SITC — and  pre- 
sents them  in  comparable  form  for  all 
countries  involved  In  the  chemical  nego- 
tiations. 

These  OECD  data  are  valid  for  use  in 
general  di.scusslon  of  the  chemical  sec- 
tor, but  the  detailed  trade  negotiations 
them.selves  have  been  conducted  in  terms 
of  the  more  specific  data  relatin':;  di- 
rectly to  the  Bru.>sels  Tariff  Nomencla- 
ture— BTN — both  for  the  European 
CommunUy  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  A.s.soctatlon — EPT.\ — countries 
and  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
State.s— TSUS— for    the   United    States 

This  ha.s  required  the  construction  of 

^     'concordance"     between     the     tariff 

structures  of  the  United  States  and  the 

EEC    This  tariff  schedule  concordance. 

U.S.  chemical  Irtule 
|ln  milliofls  of  (tolUrt,  all  dati  l.o  b.| 


which  is  an  agreed,  definitive  compari- 
son t»etween  the  TSUS  Items  and  BTN 
items,  was  forged  after  years  of  effort. 
On  the  American  side  the  work  was  done 
largely  by  Tariff  Commission  personnel 
In  Geneva  and  Washington,  but  this 
work  has  unfortunately  not  been  com- 
pleted for  all  other  major  participants. 
Thus  we  lack,  for  example,  a  formally 
agreed  "concordance"  between  the 
chemical  schedules  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and    the   United   States. 

A  CONTINUI.S'G  EXPORT  SURPLUS 

But  for  our  more  general  purposes 
here,  international  trade  ;.i  chemicals, 
includmg  chemicals  subject  to  the 
American  selling  price  system,  can  be  in- 
telligently discussed  on  the  basis  of  the 
OECD  data.  These  data  presenting  in- 
ternational chemicals  trade  as  compiled 
by  the  OECD  on  the  basis  of  SITC  dali 
for  1964-65  follow — see  table,  page  7: 
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No<o.— SITC  data  lor  ontire  yaar  available  only  lor  all  citonnicals. 

This  table  shows  the  large  surplus  of 
XiS.  exports  over  imports  In  the  chemi- 
cals sector:  $943  million  of  imports  versus 
$2.7  billion  of  exports  in  1966  This  sur- 
plus extends  throughout  U.S.  chemicals 
trade  by  SITC  sector.  Including  those 
SITC  sections  which  contain  most  of 
the  chemical  products  subject  to  Amer- 
ican selling  price:  Organic  chemicals, 
dyes,  and  pharmaceuticals 

Dyes  Is  the  only  SITC  category  in 
which  all  US.  Import  trade  is  entirely 
subject  to  ASP.  The  Organics  and  Phar- 
maceuticals categories  contain  mixtures 
of  ASP  and  non-ASP  Items.  Dyes  are 
claimed  by  their  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  be  most  vulnerable  to  foreign 
imports  and  therefore  most  In  need  of 
continuing  high  rates  of  ad  valorem 
duties  based  upon  the  American  selling 
price — ASP — system  of  customs  valua- 
tion. But,  note  In  the  above  table  that 


Source  OECO 

US  imports  of  dyes  in  1965  were  worth 
$43  million,  while  US  exports  were 
worth  $93  million. 

The  SITC  sections  in  the  above  table 
are  broken  down  more  thoroughly.  It  Is 
po.ssible  to  obtain  a  figure  for  dyes  In 
three  digits,  rather  than  just  two  digits  as 
above  Even  In  the  more  minute  category 
there  Is  a  surplus  of  e.xjwrts  over  imports. 
About  half  of  U  S  dye  exports  go  to 
Canada.  The  United  Kingdom  and  EEC 
sells  us  more  dyes  than  we  sell  them. 

Imports  of  dyes  and  intermediates  will 
probably  increase  under  the  negotiating 
sclieme  agreed  to  in  Geneva  on  May  13, 
though  the  question  of  damage  Ls  still 
open,  and  the  import  increase  could  be 
substantial.  But.  that  the  U  S  dye  In- 
dustry Is  sufficiently  competitive  right 
now  to  sell  $93  million  of  its  products 
abroad,  requires  evaluation  It  may  be 
that  US    dye  and  intermediate  export 


opportunities  will  Increase  as  a  result  of 
the  approximately  45  to  48  percent  re- 
duction of  Swiss,  Common  Market,  and 
United  Kingdom  chemical  tariffs  after 
the  ASP  "second  package"  Is  complete. 

BENZtNOID  rHFMIC.\LS  TRADE 

The  data  cited  above  show  U.S.  chemi- 
cals trade  In  perspective.  They  give  some 
Idea  of  trade  flows  in  categories  in  which 
ASP  Items  are  found,  in  relation  to  total 
US    chemical  Import-export  trade. 

The  data  below  show  trade  In  ben2«n- 
oid  chemicals  separately.  They  are  ab- 
stracted from  Tariff  Commission  Report 
181  of  July  1966,  the  report  In  which  the 
Commission  finally  determined,  after 
public  hearing  and  lengthy  Investigation 
with  active  participation  and  construc- 
tive assistance  stemming  from  the  world- 
wide commercial  contacts  of  the  Ameri- 
can chemical  Industry,  the  ad  valorem 


equivalents  of  rates  of  duty  "converted" 
from  the  ASP  basis.  "TC  181  "  can  be  con- 
sidered the  best  currently  available  pub- 
lic description  of  the  ASP  system.  It 
explains  the  nature  of  the  ASP  system 
and  Its  effects  on  trade  in  a  past  pe- 
riod— 1964 — in  terms  of  "converted" 
rates  of  duties  expressed  as  percentages. 
.According  to  TC  181: 

Total  imports  (of  benzenolds)  in  1964  were 
vjilued  at  853  million — equivalent  to  1.5  per- 
cent of  domestic  sales.  Included  among  39 
importing  Arms  which  accounted  for  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  Imports  were  13 
domestic  subsidiaries  of  foreign  manufactur- 
ers These  13  accounted  for  56  percent  of  the 
total  invoice  value  of  imports.  Imports  by 
domestic  (chemical)  concerns  from  foreign 
subsidiaries   were   not  significant. 

OS.  exports  of  benzenoid  chemicals  and 
products  in  1964  had  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $285   million. 

In  other  words,  according  to  TC  181, 
imports  of  ASP-subject  benzenolds  were 
a  verj-  small — 1.5  percent — portion  of 
1964  U.S.  production  of  benzenolds.  Fur- 
ther In  1964  the  United  States  had  a  sig- 
nificant export  surplus  in  the  same  ASP 
subject  benzenolds — $53  million  versus 
the  Tariff  Commission's  necessarily  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  $285  million.  The 
export  figure  in  that  year  could  have 
been  higher,  or  lower. 

This  Is  not  to  ignore  that  without  the 
ASP  system,  imports  might  rise  quite 
substantially.  Certainly  Europeans,  apart 
from  their  emphasis  on  the  American 
selling  price  system  as  a  bargaining  tac- 
tic, think  they  have  a  real  commercial 
interest  in  expanding  their  trade  in  ben- 
2ienold  products  by  changing  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  through  inter- 
national bargaining. 

THE  CONVERTED  ASP  RATES THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 

INTERMEDIATES  AND  DYES  , 

There  are  about  800  chemical  rates — 
or  items — in  the  chemical  section  of  the 
U.S.  tariff  of  which  108  are  potentially 
subject  to  ASP.  The  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  of  these  108  items,  the  con- 
verted rates  of  six  are  lower  than  they 
would  be  under  conventional  valuation 
procedures.  22  are  the  same,  and  another 
nine  are  only  nominally  higher.  For  this 
group  of  37  of  the  108  ASP-affected 
item,  the  ASP  system  does  not  have  an 
important  effect.  The  adverse  trade  effect 
In  this  group.  If  any,  is  a  nontariff  effect 
that  I  will  discuss  below. 

We  are  mostly  concerned,  then  with  71 
rates.  These  71  ASP-subject  rates  are 
higher  than  they  would  be  under  con- 
vention valuation  procedures — most  not 
excessively  higher  except  in  the  tariff 
"positions  "  relating  to  dyes  and  inter- 
mediates. Thus,  conversion  of  the  ASP 
system  to  the  conventional  system  itself 
would  have  little  tariff  effect  except  In 
intermediates  and  dyes,  according  to  TC 
181. 

The  converted  TC  181  rates  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  TSUS  relating  to  dyes — item 
406.02  to  item  406. SOB — in  terms  of  per- 
centages ad  valorem  equivalent,  are  75, 
43.  34,  46,  57,  64,  82,  98,  38,  42,  54,  65, 
"3,  83,  98,  117,  172,  48,  54,  72,  98,  43,  22, 
and  the  basket  rate  of  48  percent.  The 
arithmetic  average  of  these  rates  is 
about  70  percent.  These  are  extremely 
nigh  rates  in  comparison  to  the  arith- 
metic average  of  all  U.S.  rates  of  duty, 


which  is  about  12  percent  and  they  are 
quite  high  also  in  relation  to  foreign 
countries'  rates  for  comparable  products. 
Thus  the  portion  of  the  TSUS  appli- 
cable to  dyes,  when  converted  to  ad 
valorem  equivalents  based  on  1964  data, 
contains  the  much  noticed  rate  172  per- 
cent, which  U.S.  Deputy  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  Michael 
Blumenthal  called  in  a  speech  at  Kron- 
berg,  Germany,  on  December  8,  1966,  the 
"Mont  Blanc"  of  the  U.S.  tariff  schedule. 
But  Ambassador  Blumenthal  also 
pointed  to  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket rate  on  manufactured  tobacco  of  180 
percent,  which  he  appropriately  called 
the  "Everest"  of  the  Brussels  Tariff  No- 
menclature. 

ASP  AS  A  CUSTOMS  VALUATION   METHOD 

I  discussed  the  workings  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem at  considerable  length  In  my  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
trade  negotiation  of  May  31,  1966.  The 
portion  of  the  report  having  to  do  with 
chemicals  and  the  American  selling  price 
problem  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  9,  pages  11861- 
11865  of  that  day.  In  reviewing  that 
statement  I  find  that  it  remains  accurate. 
Thus  I  will  deal  here  only  in  a  general 
way  with  the  background  of  the  ASP 
system  and  how  it  works,  for  this  has  a 
bearing  on  the  possible  change  of  the 
system  through  future  legislation. 

The  American  selling  price  system  of 
customs  valuation  Is  one  of  nine  meth- 
ods for  determining  how  rates  of  duty 
shall  be  assessed  on  imported  items. 
These  nine  methods  are  provided  by  sec- 
tions 402  and  402(a)  of  the  1930  Tariff 
Act.  These  sections  of  the  Tariff  Act  pro- 
vide that  any  imported  benzenoid  chem- 
ical which  is  competitive  with  a  similar 
American  product  shall  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  wholesale  price  of  that 
American  product.  The  same  system  ap- 
plies to  only  three  other  categories  of 
goods:  rubber-soled  footwear,  canned 
clams,  and  wool  gloves  by  the  dozen.  It 
is  now  important  only  for  chemicals  and 
footwear. 

A  U.S.  duty  is  normally  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  the  foreign  market  value  of 
the  Imported  article  which  is  true  also 
of  the  normal  assessment  of  duties  of 
European  and  other  countries,  except 
that  the  U.S.  uses  an  f.o.b.  basis  while 
other  countries  use  c.i.f.  The  ci.f.  base 
vis  a  vis  f.o.b.  gives  an  average  rate  ad- 
vantage of  about  10  percent  to  those  who 
use  it  because  the  percentage  ad  valorem 
duty  rate  is  applied  to  a  base  cost  that 
is  increased  an  average  of  10  percent  by 
the  addition  of  costs  of  insurance  and 
freight — ci.f. 

But,  under  ASP,  when  a  benzenoid 
chemical  enters  U.S.  ports,  the  first  act 
of  the  customs  oflQcer  is  to  examine  the 
chemical  through  a  laboratory  test, 
determine  whether  It  Is  competitive  with 
a  similar  American-made  benzenoid,  find 
out  the  wholesale  price  of  the  similar 
American  chemical,  assess  the  rate  of 
duty  on  that  amount,  then  finally  apply 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  the  imported 
product. 

SOME    ATTKIBUTES    OF   THE   ASP    SYSTEM 

The  ASP  system  Is  imlque  In  that  it 
alone  of  our  valuation  systems  provides  a 


tariff  derived  from  the  wholesale  price 
of  the  American  product,  whatever  that 
price  may  be.  And  the  ASP  system  is 
unique  in  that  it  automatically  comes 
into  effect  whenever  American  producers 
begin  to  make  a  benzenoid  chemical.  In 
such  a  situation  a  benzenoid  chemical 
not  made  in  the  United  States  that  had 
been  imported  for  several  years  under 
noi-mal  valuation  systems  and  normal 
rates  of  duty  may  be  suddenly  valued 
according  to  ASP  if  a  U.S.  company  be- 
gins to  produce  it.  When  the  company 
stops  producing  it  the  valuation  basis 
again  becomes  the  normal  one. 

ASP    IN    THE    CONTEXT    OF    IT3    TIME 

American  selling  price  became  a  fix- 
ture of  American  tariff  law  in  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  It 
was  the  sequel  to  a  special  law  enacted 
on  behalf  of  chemicals  in  1921,  for  what 
might  then  have  been  adequate  reasons. 

During  World  War  I  the  United  States 
had  to  generate  Its  own  organic  chemi- 
cals industry,  in  order  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic market,  which  had  relied  almost 
completely  on  German  chemical  produc- 
tion particularly  of  dyes.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  the  German  industry,  in  the 
context  of  the  economic  disruption  of  its 
own  economy  and  the  imstable  postwar 
world  economy  marked  by  disrupted 
trade  patterns  and  widely  fluctuating 
prices,  fought  to  regain  old  markets  and 
reestablish  its  former  dominance.  Enact- 
ment of  the  special  measures  of  protec- 
tion for  the  portion  of  the  chemicals  in- 
dustry producing  "coal-tar"  chemicals 
resulted.  In  this  period  chemical  indus- 
tries everywhere  were  not  the  integrated 
industries  we  know  today;  they  were  spe- 
cialized in  areas  of  production  such  as 
explosives,  dyes,  and  so  forth.  Chemicals 
using  petroleum  as  a  base  were  almost 
unknown. 

In  the  extensive  Senate  debate  on  the 
Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act,  led  in  the 
Senate  by  Republican  Finance  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Smoot,  Senator  Smoot  ex- 
plained that  the  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee  had  rejected  the  former  em- 
bargo as  unnecessary  because  the  chemi- 
cal industry  had  largely  regained  its 
strength,  and  that  the  committee  had 
rejected  also  the  American  selling  price — 
which  was  then  called  "American  valua- 
tion"— as  the  basis  for  the  valuation  of 
all  American  duties.  On  page  5876  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  24,  1922. 
Senator  Smoot  explained  the  reasons 
why  the  Finance  Committee  had  rejected 
the  American  valuation  method : 

The  [American  valuation]  plan  was  aban- 
doned early  In  the  discussion  first,  because 
of  the  limited  number  of  exactly  comparable 
domestic  and  foreign  products:  second,  the 
difficulty  and  probably  litigation  Involved  in 
defining  comparability  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Importers,  domestic  manufacturers,  and  cus- 
toms officials:  and  third,  the  disturbance  to 
business  while  these  difficulties  were  being 
adjusted. 

Senator  Jones,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  asked  later  in  the  debate  why 
then  the  Finance  Committee  had  adopted 
American  valuation  for  the  chemicals 
schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  would  permit  about 
50  percent  increase  in  tariffs.  Senator 
Jones  wished  to  make  a  case  that  the 
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American  valuation  was  simply  a  dis- 
guise for  taxes  much  higher  than  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Smoot.  page  5881 : 

The  spread  In  certain  Uems  is  so  great  be- 
tween the  foreign  valuation  and  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  that  the  only  way  we  could 
protect  at  all  by  giving  ihe  President  the 
power  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  50  in  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  American  valuation 
We  could  not  do  it  on  the  foreign  valuation 

Mr.  Jones : 

Then  if  I  understand  the  Senator  the  pur- 
pose in  conferring  power  upon  the  President 
to  change  the  basis  of  classification  (valua- 
tion) is  to  enable  the  President  to  impose  u 
duty  which  would  be  beyond  50^  of  the 
foreign  valuation 

Mr.  Smoot: 
Aboolutely. 

Late  In  the  debate,  page  5883,  Senator 
Smoot  went  on  to  point  out  that  when 
the  American  valuation  was  used: 

The  duties  will  t»e  exceedingly  high  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  .  .  in  fact  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  (Mr.  Jonesi  now  that  it 
the  duty  under  the  foreign  valuation  were 
60%  which  did  not  give  sufficient  protection 
.  .  and  the  President  increased  that 
to  a  900%   rate  of  dutv  The   American 

people  might  Just  as  well  know  about  it  now 
as  at  any  time  . 

Senator  Jones,  page  5881.  had  claimed 
that  the  essential  purpose  of  American 
valuation  was  to  disguise  these  high  rates 
so  as  not  to  "shock  the  public  con- 
science." 

TH«   PaOBLIM   or    EUROPEA.S    POST    WORLD    WAR    I 
BECONSTBVCTIO.N 

Prof.  J.  B.  Condhffe.  a  noted  economic 
historian,  writes  of  this  period  of  post- 
war reconstruction,  in  which  the  United 
States  emerged  as  the  only  economically 
wealthy  nation,  on  page  479  of  his  text- 
book, the  "Commerce  of  Nations.  '  as 
follows: 

In  Its  changed  i-redit.ir  status,  the  United 
States  should  logically  have  moved  toward 
lower  tariff  duties  so  as  to  admit  a  greater 
volume  of  Imports.  Inste-id,  the  first  post- 
war depression  led  to  the  Kordney-McCumber 
Tartft  Act  of  1922  The  average  level  of  duties 
in  this  tariff  was  not  very  high  as  compared 
for  example  with  the  average  level  of  the 
Hawiey-Smoot  tariff  of  1930 

But  the  increases  were  shrewdly  placed  on 
the  very  imports  that  might  have  done  the 
most  to  right  the  balance  of  payments 
The  American  refusal  to  talie  payment  for 
Its  much  needed  exports  by  accepting  a 
larger  volume  of  lmp<irts  diverted  the  Ameri- 
can exporters  who  needed  European  markets. 
and  the  European  consumers  who  needed 
American  food,  materials,  and  equipment,  to 
what  seemed  the  only  possible  alternative — 
American  loans  to  Europe 

This  was  the  period  in  which  ASP 
originated.  Initially,  of  course,  ASP  ap- 
plied only  to  coal- tar  chemicals.  It  W8is 
extended  to  certain  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear In  1933,  boiled  baby  canned  clams 
packed  in  their  own  juice  in  1934,  and 
'Wool-knit  gloves  worth  less  than  $1  75  a 
^ozen  In  1936.  These  latter  applications 
of  the  ASP  system  are  discussed  in  my 
May  31.  1966,  Kennedy  round  report  re- 
ferred to  above.  ASP  was  used  five  addi- 
tional times,  in  the  1920s.  One  of  these 
Instances  was  rejected  by  the  courts,  the 
other  four  were  repealed  by  the  1930 — 


Smoot-Hawley— Tariff  Act.  There  is 
precedent  for  congressional  repeal  of 
ASP. 

But  in  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War  chemistry  as  an  industry  was  only 
beginning  to  be  developed.  Even  in  Ger- 
many the  chemical  industry  was  infant 
in  contrast  to  other  older  indu.stries.  In 
the  United  States  chemicals  did  not  be- 
come one  of  our  largest  industries  until 
the  1930's,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  the  rise  of  chemicals  as 
an  industrial  mainstay  really  had  its 
roots  in  the  late  1930's  and  the  1940's. 

DYN'\MISM     AND    CO.VTINCING     IN.VOVATtON 

The  American  chemical  industry  has 
come  a  very  long  way  indeed  from  its 
former  infancy,  as  ha.s  the  entire  world 
chemical  industry  According  to  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York's  review 
of  corporate  profits  in  1966  as  compared 


to  1965 — see  the  April  1967  addition  of 
the  Monthly  Economic  Letter— the 
chemical  products  industry — distinct 
from  petroleum  production  and  refin- 
ing— reported  a  net  Income  after  taxes 
of  $1.8  billion,  the  third  largest  net  in- 
come for  all  U.S.  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, an  increase  of  6  percent  over  1965 
Return  on  net  worth  was  15.1  percent, 
which  was  above  the  averat;e  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  as  reported  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
this  is  not  to  ignore  that  net  income  in- 
creased less  for  chemical  industries  in 
1966  than  it  did  for  many  other  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Chemical  industry  research  and  de- 
velopment worldwide  is  extensive,  as  the 
following  table  based  on  1959  data 
shows : 
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I'rrccnlngr  dislrihution  of  industry  R.   it  />.  exftrnditurcs  in  utrions  roitntrics,  1059 

(Percenlates  in  each  industryl 


Country 

Industry 

Uflittd 
StatM 

United 
Kingdom 

Sweden 

Japan 

Canada 

Research  Intensive: 

32.2 
9.2 
12.3 
11  & 
10.1 
3.8 
13.0 

40.2 
4.3 

10  9 
9  2 
9.1 
2.7 

14.2 

10.4 

Veniciej             

E  l»Ct rones            *•*•*...- 

30  0 



79.1 

14.1 

10.6 

S.6 

2  3 
29  4 

18.2 

Otnef  eiectficaL.^...* 

5.3 

?1  6 

Total,  research  intensive 

Total  other  industries                              ............ 

92.1 
7.9 

90.6 
9  4 

84.4 
15.3 

72.4 
27.3 

69  2 
31  0 

Source'  Organization  tor  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
1963),  p  81 
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IN  ITRNtTIONAL   CHEMICAL   COMPETITION    AND 
INTERNATIONAL   PRICING 

In  it.s  international  trade  the  chemical 
industry  has  shown  significant  interna- 
tional competitive  ability.  In  contrast  to 
the  steel  indu.stry.  the  chemical  industry 
prices  on  an  incremental  basLs,  appar- 
ently called  in  Industry  jargon  a  net- 
back  basis.  That  is.  it  does  not  attempt 
to  maintain  a  fi.xed  maii?in  bt>tween  cost 
and  selling  price,  rather,  it  meets  com- 
petitors' prices  in  foreign  markets  just 
so  long  as  it  obtains  a  ica.sonable  return 
from  the  sale  above  the  cost  of  the  item. 
Thus  pricing  practice  does  not  constitute 
actionable  or  injurious  dumpinpr.  thougii 
it  can  a  priori  be  considered  sales  at  less 
than  home  market  value. 

We  are  therefore  discussing  an  indus- 
try that  has  demonstrated  considerable 
competence  and  great  experience  in  in- 
ternational marketing— a  giant  industry 
that  should  experience  net  gain  from  the 
ex|X)rt  opportunities  that  would  appear 
to  be  a  result  of  .significant  Kennedy 
round  reciprocal  tariflf  reductions. 

us    CHEMICAL   INDtJSrtT.  TRADB   NEGOTIATIONS. 
AND  CHANCE 

From  the  data  in  the  preceding  table 
on  US  chemical  trade,  1966  US  chem- 
ical exports  to  all  countries  were  $2  67 
billion,  as  opposed  to  Imports  of  $943  mil- 
lion According  to  these  OECD  data,  the 
United  States  has  a  trade  surplus  In  each 
of  the  categories  of  chemical  production. 

But  the  position  of  the  American 
chemical  industry  toward  the  trade  nego- 


tiations has  traditionally  been  unenthu- 
slastic.  It  admits  to  being  satisfied  with 
the  international  status  quo  in  trade, 
even  though  the  result  of  eflective  cuts 
in  the  chemicals  sector  worldwide  could 
mean  an  increased  volume  of  trade  and 
therefore  greater  business,  more  employ- 
ment, and  hopefully,  larger  profits. 

When  looking  at  the  components  of  an 
industry's  production  and  activity,  there 
is  always  the  tendency  to  become  wedded 
to  a  static  viewpoint.  It  Is  of  course 
much  easier  to  measure  what  has  hap- 
pened or  what  is  happening  at  the  given 
moment,  than  what  will  happen  in  the 
future  We  t«nd  to  forget  that  the  key 
element  in  any  dynamic  economy  is 
change.  In  the  American  economy  we 
have  grown  u.sed  to  the  idea  that  econom- 
ic change  is  synonymous  with  economic 
growth.  The  size  of  the  economic  pie,  the 
totality  of  economic  activity,  is  increas- 
ing, but  businessmen  tend  to  want  to 
maintain  at  least  their  former  percent- 
age, even  though  in  absolute  terms  they 
may  be  experiencing  growth. 

An  efficiently  functioning  marketplace 
economy  makes  all  these  economic  shar- 
ing decisions.  But  sometimes  it  is  hard 
for  a  businessman  to  accept  that  the 
market  has  determined  his  share  to  be 
proportionately  smaller  than  what  It 
used  to  be.  The  realization  that  it  is  not 
as  big  as  it  could  be  if  economic  rela- 
tionships were  not  continually  changing 
tends  to  make  some  businessmen  attempt 
to  maintain  the  economic  status  quo. 
which  is  of  course  incompatible  with  a 


truly  dynamic  economy  as  well  as  their 
own  long-rim  interests. 

So  we  are  continually  faced  with  thlB 
question:  What  is  most  important,  hav- 
ing a  bigger  pie,  or  maintaining  some 
historical  division  of  the  economy  in 
which  industries  retain  their  dominant 
or  less  dominant  place?  This  Important 
question  is  posed  continually  in  all  areas 
of  the  economy. 

THE    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRY     AND    TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

So  the  chemical  Industry  as  a  whole 
has  been  hesitant,  and  the  sector  of  the 
industry  engaged  in  producing  benzenoid 
chemicals  has  been  outspoken  in  its  op- 
position to  fundamental  change  in  the 
American  selling  price  system  and  the 
rates  of  duty  that  are  applied  on  the 
American  selling  price  valtiation  basis. 
This  opposition,  as  one  might  expect,  has 
taken  the  form  not  only  of  representa- 
tions to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  to  the  Congress,  where 
the  activities  of  the  industry,  as  repre- 
sented by  legal  counsel  and  members  of 
the  Industry,  have  been  intense. 

The  reason  for  this  representational 
effort,  of  coiu-se,  is  that  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  executive  branch 
for  some  time  that  any  change  in  the 
American  selling  price  system  would  re- 
quire congressional  implementation. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100, 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  June  29,  was  an  attempt  to  dis- 
suade the  executive  from  even  starting 
negotiating  In  this  area  on  the  theory 
that  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  did 
not  provide  authority  to  do  so.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  100  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  explanatory  letter  my  fellow 
House  congressional  delegate,  my  col- 
league from  California,  Cecil  R.  King, 
and  I  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
July  10,  1966: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  20,  1966. 
Dear  Colleague:  On  June  29,  ttie  Senate 
passed  S.  Con.  Res.  100  expressing  the  senae 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  not 
go  beyond  the  autliorlty  given  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  the  "Kennedy  Round" 
trade  negotiations  at  Geneva  (Congressional 
RecoRD,  vol.  112,  pt.  11,  pp.  14704-14709).  The 
Resolution  is  primarily  directed  against  po«- 
>lble  negotiation  to  remove  the  American 
selling  price  (ASP)  system  of  customs  valua- 
tion. Secondarily,  the  Resolution  is  directed 
against  efforts  to  negotiate  an  international 
anti-dumping  code. 

As  background,  you  may  want  to  icnow 
Ihat  Governor  Herter.  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  has  asked  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  convert  the  duty  rates  now  based  on  the 
ASP  system  to  conventional  rates.  Four 
groups  of  products  are  now  subject  to  ASP: 
benzenoid  (coal-tar)  chemicals,  certain  rub- 
ber-soled footwear,  boiled  baby  canned  clams 
and  certain  wool  gloves.  In  mailing  the  con- 
version the  Commission  has  held  a  public 
tieanng  at  which  representatives  of  these  in- 
dustries testified.  After  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion malies  such  a  conversion  it  will  hold 
another  public  hearing  to  determine  the 
economic  effect  of  conversion  of  rates  on  the 
industries  concerned.  Then  the  President  will 
"leclde  whether  to  negotiate  removal  of  ASP 
on  a  contingent  basis.  If  he  so  decides,  and 
negotiations  teke  place,  then  the  President 
•Bust  return  to  Congress  for  approval  of  the 
>*sult8  of  the  negotiation. 
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In  the  meantime,  U.S.  representatives  at 
Geneva  have  begun  to  discuss  hypothetically 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  what 
they  might  be  prepared  to  oflfer  In  exchange 
for  changing  the  ASP  systems;  whether  it 
might  be  worth  our  while  In  reciprocal  con- 
cessions from  Europeans  and  others,  partly 
in  the  chemical  sector,  to  consider  beginning 
actual  negotiations.  These  explorations  be- 
gan in  early  May. 

Against  this  brief  background  we  are  en- 
closing for  your  further  information  a  copy 
of  a  letter  we  have  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Deputy  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassador  William 
Roth.  In  his  letter  Ambassador  Both  states 
why  he  considers  the  primary  concern  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  100  to  be  groundless. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  R.  King. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Executive  Office  or  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
cotiations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Cecil  King, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cecil:  As  you  know,  on  June  29, 
1966,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  This  resolution  is  apparently 
Intended  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  not  enter 
into  a  trade  agreement  affecting.  In  particu- 
lar, the  American  selling  price  (ASP)  system 
of  customs  valuation  before  obtaining  statu- 
tory authority  to  implement  such  an  agree- 
ment. I  recognize  that  the  operative 
language  of  the  resolution  is  stated  In  gen- 
eral terms,  but  I  know  of  no  Issue  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  other  than  the  ASP  system 
which  would  come  presently  within  its 
terms. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
pass  this  resolution,  because  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  concern  which  underlies  It — how- 
ever legitimate — is  actually  warranted.  We 
gather  that  the  resolution  was  prompted 
basically  by  a  concern  that  any  trade  agree- 
ment which  the  President  might  enter  Into 
concerning  the  ASP  system  would  present 
the  Congress  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  that 
the  Congress  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
pass  the  necessary  Implementing  legislation. 
This  will  not  be  the  case,  as  we  have  said 
before,  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  the  Congress  would  be  kept  fully 
informed  at  every  step.  Before  the  President 
decides  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ASP  system,  two  public  hearings 
will  have  been  held.  This  will  permit  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  Interested  private 
parties,  to  consider  the  Issues  regarding  any 
possible  modification  of  the  ASP  system. 
Moreover,  before  a  decision  is  made,  the 
Congressional  Delegates  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  be  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  exploratory  discussions  In  Geneva,  as 
one  of  the  Congressional  Delegates  did  at 
the  first  meeting  early  In  May.  In  addition, 
tlie  Congressional  Delegates  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  follow  the  conduct  of  any 
formal  negotiation  concerning  the  ASP 
system. 

Second,  the  Congress  would  be  free  to 
accept  or  to  reject  any  agreement  concerning 
the  ASP  system  on  the  basis  of  its  individual 
merits.  The  United  States  has  already  made 
It  abundantly  clear  and  will  continue  to 
emphasize  that  the  Congress  would,  in  effect, 
have  to  approve  any  agreement  involving  the 
ASP  system,  and  that  It  would  do  so  only 
if  such  an  agreement  provided  mutual  and 
equivalent  benefits.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  any  such  agreement  will  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  overall 
Kennedy  Round  agreement.  Therefore,  In 
considering  whether  to  enact  the  necessary 
implementing  legislation,  the  Congress  would 


be  able  to  appraise  any  such  agreement  on 
its  individual  merits,  without  getting  en- 
meshed in  the  rest  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Accordingly,  it  is  our  considered  Judgment 
that  the  present  exploratory  discussions  in 
Geneva  concerning  the  ASP  system  fully 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  this  would  be  equally  true 
of  any  formal  negotiation  on  this  issue. 
However,  as  you  know,  there  wUl  be  no  such 
negotiation  unless  and  until  the  President, 
after  having  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
two  Tariff  Commission  hearings  and  of  the 
exploratory  discussions  in  Geneva,  decides 
to  proceed.  As  we  continue  our  discussions 
in  Geneva  with  respect  to  the  ASP  system, 
we  will  make  a  particular  effort  to  see  that 
you  and  your  staff  are  kept  fully  and  con- 
tinuously informed.  We  would  also  urge  you 
to  attend  a  session  in  Geneva  concerning 
the  ASP  system  whenever  your  schedule 
permits. 

I    am    sending    this    letter    to    the    other 
Congressional  Delegates  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

William   M.  Roth, 
Acting  Special  Representative. 
the   conversion   of   asp   to   normal   valua- 
tion METHODS 

Responding  to  the  continued  Euro- 
pean pressure  to  modify  the  American 
selling  price,  and  with  the  realization 
that  without  some  movement  on  ASP  a 
large  segment  of  U.S.  export  trade,  in 
which  the  United  States  had  an  impor- 
tant interest,  namely  all  chemicals,  might 
otherwise  not  benefit  from  potent  tariff 
cuts,  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  agreed  to  open  dis- 
cussions in  the  Kennedy  round  to  indi- 
cate U.S.  willingness  at  least  to  consider 
attempting  to  achieve  congressional 
elimination  of  the  system  if  satisfactory 
bargains  were  offered  to  the  United 
States  to  make  the  conversion  worth- 
while. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
taking  such  a  decision  was,  plainly,  that 
no  comprehensive  study  had.  ever  been 
made  of  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem, including  some  understanding  of 
what  it  meant  in  trade  terms — that  Is, 
what  its  actual  effect  as  measured  by 
an  ad  valorem  tariff  really  was,  and 
what  the  trade  flows  over  and  around 
this  banier  really  looked  like. 

How  to  determine  these  facts  about 
the  effects  and  the  workings  of  the  ASP 
system  were  debated  within  the  admin- 
istration for  over  a  year,  because  any  at- 
tempt to  convert  or  to  translate  rates 
entailed  many  administrative  and  sta- 
tistical complexities.  These  complexities, 
which  related  largely  to  the  collection  of 
data  on  import  sales  of  benzenoids  and 
other  items  subject  to  ASP,  and  methods 
of  evaluating  the  data  to  Insure  Its  ac- 
curacy, were  discussed  in  my  May  31, 
1966,  report  on  the  Kennedy  round  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112 
part  9,  pages  11856-11859. 

In  order  to  determine  the  economic 
meaning  of  the  American  selling  price 
system,  the  Tariff  Commission  was  re- 
quested by  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  acting 
at  the  request  of  President  Johnson  to 
schedule  a  second  set  of  hearings.  At 
these  hearings  the  domestic  chemical  In- 
dustry and  importers  would  be  able  to 
present  their  views  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  converted  ad  valorem  rates  and  of 
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the  economic  impact  of  the  suggested 
course  of  action. 

The  Commission  s  hearing  on  the  con- 
version brought  forth  the  representa- 
tives of  Interested  groups  and  had  an 
excellent  effect.  After  years  of  too  often 
uninformed  discussion  about  ASP,  the 
ASP  system  was  in  a  position  to  be  eval- 
uated. The  participation  In  the  hearing 
by  the  domestic  industry  and  by  im- 
porters resulted  in  the  presentation  of 
extensive  data  on  the  sale  prices  of  for- 
eign chemicals,  data  which  were  not 
available  to  the  Commission  and  data 
which  the  Commission  used  to  make 
more  accurate  rate  conversions 

One  result  was  that  Mr.  Marshall 
Young,  then  vice  president  of  the  Mon- 
santo Co..  could  say  to  the  Com- 
mission at  the  fall  hearing  on  economic 
Impact  that  "your  acceptance  of  docu- 
mented foreign  pricing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  some  of  the  rates  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  Commissions  determina- 
tion to  be  objective.  ' 

NACCING    OBJECTIONS    TO    CONVERSION 

Nonetheless  the  benzenoid  chemical 
Industry  has  not  accepted  the  conver- 
sion as  providing  protection  equivalent 
to  that  provided  by  the  ASP  system.  In 
the  words  of  Mr  Young,  "conversion  to 
new  rates  and  the  ehmination  of  ASP  do 
not  result  In  a  tariff  system  equivalent 
to  ASP  which  automatically  adjusts  for 
the  cost  disadvantages  of  manufacture 
in  the  United  States." 

This  objection  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's conversion  would  apply  to  any 
conversion,  or  abandonment,  of  the  ASP 
system.  For  the  conversion  of  rates  could 
be  utterly  honest  and  fair,  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  system  would  eliminate  its 
unique  tariff  effects:  its  responsiveness 
to  changing  domestic  prices,  production 
decisions,  and  its  nontariff  trade  bar- 
rier effects. 

ITius,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
moved the  competitive,  noncompetitive 
distinction  at  the  root  of  the  ASP  sys- 
tem— when  a  foreign  product  is  com- 
petitive then  it  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican competing  product,  rather  than  its 
own  price — it  attempted  to  do  so  in  such 
a  way  as  to.  when  converted,  yield  the 
same  amount  of  duty  as  would  be  yield- 
ed under  the  ASP  provisions,  but  it  re- 
moved the  unusual  valuation  provisions 
at  the  root  of  the  system. 

But  the  dye  sector  of  the  benzenoid 
industry  has  additional  complaints,  re- 
lating to  the  adequacy  of  the  conversion. 
that  should  be  related  here:  These  com- 
plaints In  part  concern  a  basket  item  in 
the  portion  of  the  converted  benzenoid 
schedules  relating  to  dyes — item  406.50- 
J — a  basket  which  could  potentially  con- 
tain thousands  of  individual  imported 
dyes  because  of  the  development  of  new 
products,  changes  in  the  names  of  prod- 
ucts and  other  reasons.  This  would  occur 
even  though  the  Commission,  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  schedule  of  converted 
rates,  attempted  to  "line  out,"  or  provide 
a  rate  specifically  for,  all  items  in  which 
trade  in  1964  had  been  important.  And 
in  determining  "Importance"  they  chose 
to  use  a  "sliding  scale"  of  value.  That  is 
for  example,  trade  in  an  item  with  a  duty 
rate  of  20  percent  would  be  Important 


if  the  trade  were  $200,000.  But  trade 
worth  only  $20,000  over  a  rate  of  75  per- 
cent would  also  be  considered  important. 
The  benzenoid  industry  claimed  the 
averaging  process  to  be  unfair  because 
It  refused  to  recognize  the  competitive, 
noncompetitive  distinction  that  is  the 
most  distinct  feature  of  the  American 
.selling  price  system  According  to  Tariff 
Commission  Report  No   181,  pa^e  55: 

To  continue  th.^t  distinction  In  the  con- 
verted schedules  could  be  accomplished  by 
"freezing"  the  competltlve-non-competltlve 
status  of  imports  as  of  1964  and  providing  for 
compounds  not  Imported  in  that  year  at  the 
competitive  rate  (on  the  assumption  that 
the  varied  domestic  production  would  have 
provided  competitive  articles  had  not  the 
ASP  provisions  presented  competing  Im- 
ports) However,  such  a  solution  would  re- 
quire naming  specifically  about  1.700  non- 
competitive articles  Imported  In  1964  (many 
of  them  trade-n.^med  articles) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  degree 
of  equivalency  of  protection  for  those  ben- 
zenoid chemicals  Imported  in  1964  hits  been 
achieved  by  specifically  naming  as  many 
c  jmpound-s  within  the  various  sub-categories 
as  sound  suiridards  of  tariff  nomenclature 
would  allow 

The  dye  industry  has  al.so  been  con- 
cerned for  two  otlier  rea.sons  One  was 
that  the  existence  of  the  large  ba.sket 
item  406.50-J  with  the  "low"  rate  of 
duty  of  48  percent  would  cau.se  distortion 
of  the  trade  and  not  provide  "equiva- 
lency of  protection  "  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  black  dye,  that  In  one 
chemical  formulation  is  valued  at  80 
percent,  there  is  an  incentive  to  domestic 
users  to  obtain  a  cheaper  black  dye  or  a 
new,  renamed,  or  reformulated  black  dye 
that  could  be  imported  under  the  basket 
rate  of  48  percent 

Second,  the  industry  has  pointed  out 
that  the  international  color  index  sys- 
tem, the  usual  basis  on  which  the  dye 
duties  have  been  "lined  out"  in  the  US. 
schedule  and  the  system  on  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  based  its  converted 
schedules  for  dies,  can  be  changed  in 
several  ways.  The  estimation  of  the  dye 
industry  was  that,  if  the  distinction  pro- 
posed by  the  Tariff  Commission  were 
continued,  within  3  or  4  years  procedural 
and  legalistically  proper  changes  will 
have  been  made  whose  effect  will  be 
simply  to  change  the  nomenclature  of 
dyes  to  make  them  importable  at  the 
"low"  basket  rate  of  48  percent  Because 
there  would  be  distinct  economic  incen- 
tive to  rename  dyes  so  that  they  would 
be  imported  in  the  basket,  the  dyes 
would  in  fact  be  renamed  and  in  time  all 
dies  would  be  imported  at  the  low  basket 
rate 

This  was  a  valid  and  telling  argument, 
but  it  was  in  effect  obviated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dye  duties  were  handled 
in  the  second  ASP  package  negotiated 
at  Geneva  Because  all  dyes  will,  if  the 
package  is  enacted,  have  a  single  rate  of 
30  percent,  there  will  be  no  economic  or 
technical  incentive  to  shift  from  one 
category  to  another. 

The  discussion  and  debate  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  conversion  in  providing 
equivalency,  and  the  question  of  techni- 
cal flaws  in  new  converted  schedules  for 
dyes  particularly  have  continued  since 
E)ecember  23.  1965.  when  the  special  rep- 
resentative requested  the  Tariff  Commis- 


sion to  convert  the  rates,  in  his  words, 
"in  order  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
US.  policy  In  this  field." 

THE     NEGOTIATION     OF     ASP     IN     THE     KENNEDY 
ROUND 

At  the  outset,  the  special  represent- 
ative a.ssured  thai  there  would  be  no 
decision  to  negotiate  ASP  without  l>asi- 
cally  observing  the  prenegotiation  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  including  Presidential 
decision  to  negotiate  based  on  inter- 
agency recommendation  and  Tariff  Com- 
mission advice.  Because  the  negotiation 
of  ASP  would  not  take  place  under  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  but 
rather  be  negotiated  ad  referendum  there 
was  no  legai  requirement  that  the  pre- 
negotiation procedures  in  the  1962  Trade 
Act  be  used. 

But  from  the  outset  there  have  been 
insinuations  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  special  representative,  and  Implica- 
tions that  the  intention  of  the  special 
representative  was  to  negotiate  the  ASP 
system  in  Geneva  prior  to  the  final  Tariff 
Commission  conversion  prior  even  to  the 
tentative  conversion  of  rates  and  also  be- 
fore the  Commission's  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  their  conversion  and 
reduction  by  a  hypothetical  50  percent. 

From  my  own  experience  with  the  ne- 
gotiations, including  my  presence  at  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  when  the  United 
States  in  May  1966  began  its  first  ex- 
ploratory talks  with  European  and  other 
delegations  about  the  ASP  system  to 
determine  what  they  might  offer  In  ex- 
change for  change  in  the  system,  and 
from  constant  contact  with  the  problem 
throughout  the  period  during  which  it 
has  been  a  concern,  I  would  judge  that, 
in  carrying  out  his  intention  to  negotiate 
ASP  in  the  context  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  the  special  representative  has 
given  every  indication  of  awareness  of 
the  need  to  achieve  substantial  reciprocal 
bargains  in  return  for  changing  the  sys- 
tem, has  consistently  presented  change 
in  the  ASP  system  as  requiring  congres- 
sional approval,  and  has  attempted  to  act 
fairly  and  in  good  faith  with  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

WHAT    IS    THE    NATURE    OF    THE    BENZENOID 
INDUSTRY? 

It  will  be  useful  to  define  and  describe 
the  benzenoid  chemical  industry.  How 
many  firms,  of  what  size,  could  be  af- 
fected by  ASP  change?  In  discussing 
benzenoids.  the  tendency  seems  always 
to  speak  as  if  it  were  a  sector  of  produc- 
tion isolated  from  all  other  chemical 
production,  a  type  of  product  made  by 
a  wholly  distinct  group  of  firms. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  statement  from 
Tariff  Commission  Report  181  that  "724 
manufacturing  companies  employing 
116,000  persons"  made  benzenoids.  it 
might  appear  that  the  ASP  system  is 
responsible  for  the  continued  existence 
of  all  these  firms  and  all  these  workers. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  ac- 
curacy and  coverage  of  the  data  on 
employment  presented  by  the  Commis- 
sion. First,  the  data  was  collected  by 
means  of  a  Tariff  Commission  question- 
naire to  the  Industry,  not  through  an 
actual  field  investigation.  And  there  is 
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the  possibility  that  the  reported  infor- 
mation tended  to  maximize  the  nimiber 
of  workers  by  Including  all  those  produc- 
tion as  well  as  salaried  employees  whose 
jobs  would  In  some  way  be  affected  by 
removing  the  ASP  system,  such  as  those 
only  part  of  whose  day  is  spent  making 
or  marketing  a  benzenoid  chemical.  It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  employees 
directly  involved  in  benzenoid  produc- 
tion could  be  as  low  as  60,000  instead  of 
116,000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  benzenoid  em- 
ployment could  actually  be  greater  than 
116,000. 

Of  the  12  types  of  benzenoid  chemical 
products  subject  to  American  selling 
price  valuation  all  of  which  the  Syn- 
thetic Organic  Chemical  Association 
believes  to  be  subject  to  inquiry,  there 
are  only  four  considered  to  be  sensitive 
to  removal  in  the  ASP  system.  These 
four  types  of  production  are  pigments, 
intermediates,  dyes,  and  azoics.  In  each 
of  these  product  groups,  except  azoics, 
analysis  shows  that  a  group  of  large 
companies  account  for  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  many  of  the  same 
large  companies  are  the  biggest  produc- 
ers in  each  of  the  three  areas. 

In  intermediates,  for  example,  about 
16-odd  companies  account  for  the  bulk 
of  production,  worth  in  total  $711  mil- 
lion In  1964.  Among  these  are  Monsanto, 
Dow.  Du  Pont,  American  Cyanamld,  Al- 
lied Chemical.  Goodyear.  Goodrich,  Her- 
cules, Eastman  Kodak.  Mobay — Mon- 
santo-Bayer— Koppers,  Shell,  Cal  Stand- 
ard, Union  Carbide,  and  General  Ani- 
line. Of  course,  all  of  these  companies 
produce  many  other  products.  Imports 
of  intermediates  as  a  proportion  of 
domestic  sales  were  2  percent  in  1964. 

Dye  and  dye  Intermediate  makers 
reporting  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1964  numbered  a  little  over  40.  Of  these, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  about  35  sell 
dyes.  That  is  over  40  firms  are  said  to  pro- 
duce dyes  for  consumption  somewhere 
in  their  own  operations,  but  about  35 
actually  sell  dyes  in  the  marketplace. 
Alx)ut  one-half  of  a,ll  dye  sales,  worth 
J284  million  In  1964,  were  accounted  for 
by  only  four  firms.  A  handful  of  other 
large  firms  account  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  total  sales.  The  biggest 
Plant  in  the  industry  is  that  at  Tom's 
River,  N.J.,  owned  by  a  consortium  of 
three  Swiss  firms,  which  employs  800- 
1.000  people,  it  is  estimated.  The  same 
three  Swiss  firms  are  also  reported  to  be 
closely  linked  with  several  German 
chemical  companies. 

The  other  major  dye  producers  include 
Du  Pont.  Gteneral  Aniline,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aniline  Division  of  Allied  Chemi- 
cal. Cyanamld.  Southern  Dyestuff  Divi- 
sion of  Martin-Marietta.  Hilton  Davis 
Division  of  the  Sterling  Drug  Co..  Ameri- 
can Aniline,  and  the  Verona-Pharma 
Corp. 

Of  the  remaining  dyemakers  which 
reported  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1964,  most  are  allied  with  some  larger 
Ann.  For  example.  Otto  B.  May  Corp..  of 
Npw  Jersey,  a  medium-sized  firm,  is 
owned  by  the  large  textile  firm  of  Cone 
JflUs.  Southern  Dyestuff  is  a  division  of 
Martin-Marietta,  and  Berkshire  Chemi- 
cal Is  a  division  of  the  Tenneco  Chemical 


Co..  itself  a  part  of  Tenneco,  Inc.,  which, 
according  to  Fortune  magazine's  direc- 
tory of  the  500  largest  firms,  is  ranked 
53d. 

However,  there  is  a  committee  of  dye- 
makers  called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
Dye  and  Dye  Intermediate  Producers 
composed  of  16  members  which  are 
largely  independent — Berkshire  and 
Southern  Dyestuff  are  members  of  this 
group.  This  group  of  16  claims  also  to 
speak  for  40  other  independent  dyemak- 
ers. It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  comprises  makers  of  pig- 
ments and  azoics  as  well  as  dyes  and  dye 
intermediates. 

The  thiid  area  of  import-sensitive 
benzenoid  production  is  azoics.  Azoics  are 
said  to  account  for  about  $9  million  of 
U.S.  benzenoid  sales  in  1964.  Pour  firms 
accounted  in  1964  for  the  bulk  of  azoic 
sales.  Less  than  a  dozen  firms  account  for 
the  entire  azoic  production. 

The  fourth  area  of  production,  pig- 
ments, shows  the  same  pattern  of  pro- 
duction. Here  1964  sales  of  $84  million  are 
accounted  for  by  firms  among  which 
the  following  seem  to  account  for  the 
bulk  of  production:  Du  Pont.  HoUand- 
Succo  Division  of  Chemetron,  Sherwin- 
Williams,  American  Cyanamld,  Harmon 
Division  of  Allied  Chemical,  Imperial 
Color  Department  of  Hercules,  General 
Aniline,  Hilton-Davis.  Ansbacher-Seigel 
Division  of  Sun  Oil,  Federal  Color  Labs, 
and  Ridgeway  Color  Division  of  Martin- 
Marietta.  Imports  of  pigments  were  1.3 
percent  of  domestic  sales  of  pigments  in 
1964. 

WHY    THE    BENZENOID    CHEMICAL    SECTOR    ASKS 
SPECIAL   TREATMENT 

The  benzenoid  chemical  industry  trade 
association  is  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association — 
SOCMA — and  secondarily  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists  Association— MCA. 
SOCMA  claims  that  its  75  members  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  U.S.  benzenoid 
production  subject  to  ASP.  A  SOCMA 
publication  titled  "Tariffs  and  the  U.S. 
Benzenoid  Chemical  Industry"  presents 
the  case  of  those  in  the  industry  opposed 
to  changing  the  ASP  system,  which  I  will 
outline  briefly  here.  Copies  of  this  report 
may  be  obtaMiied  from  SOCMA,  261  Mad- 
ison Avenue.|New  York,  N.Y. 

In  general,  the  industry  claims  that  a 
sound  benzenoid  industry  should  be 
maintained  in  tliis  country;  that  this  re- 
quires an  equalization  of  UJB.  production 
costs  with  the  substantially  lower  cost  of 
production  in  Europe  and  Japan;  and 
that  tariffs  based  on  the  American  selling 
price  provide  the  best  known  procedure 
for  accomplishing  the  required  equaliza- 
tion. 

The  SOCMA  arguments  for  unchanged 
ASP  protection  more  specifically  is  as 
follows : 

First.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
molecular  structure  of  benzenoid  chemi- 
cal It  is  necessary  to  produce  and  to  sell 
all  of  a  series  of  benezenoid  coproducts, 
all  of  which  may  not  be  in  demand,  with 
the  result  that  some  products  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  income  and  others  are  avail- 
able at  extremely  low  prices. 

Thus  SOCMA  argues  that  if  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  one  key  coproduct 
were  to  be  imported  Into  this  country 


at  a  low  price  it  could  break  that  neces- 
sary economic  balance  and  make  an  en- 
tire line  of  products  uneconomical. 

Such  an  effect  assumes  that  there  will 
be  serious  injury  to  the  benzenoid  in- 
dustry. This  assumption  is  challenged  by 
Dr.  Walter  Haines  In  his  study  for  the 
organic  chemicals  group  of  the  American 
Importers  Association.  Dr.  Haines,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
New  York  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  using  basic  data  prepared  by 
the  firm  of  Arthur  D.  Little  for  the 
SOCMA  itself,  shows  in  this  data  that 
even  under  a  100-percent  cut  in  all  duties 
to  zero  there  would  still  occur  growth  in 
sales.  Dr.  Haines'  method  was  to  present 
data  from  1954  to  1964,  obtain  an  aver- 
age yearly  growth  rate  for  sales  of  all 
benzenoids  of  about  7  percent  and  apply 
this  to  the  next  10  years,  then  to  com- 
pare this  with  a  projected  growth  of  im- 
ports under  a  50-percent  tariff  cut,  and 
under  a  100-percent  tariff  cut. 

Dr.  Haines'  conclusion — page  83 — is 
that  "the  effect  of  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  benzenoid  duties  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  domes- 
tic sales  from  a  level  of  7.1  percent — 
1954  to  1964 — to  one  of  6.3  percent — 
1964  to  1974."  And  this  would  occur  in 
spite  of  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
imports  from  14  to  30  percent.  On  page 
86  he  concludes  that: 

So  boundless  Is  the  potential  of  this  in- 
dustry that  even  the  complete  elimination  of 
tariffs  will  not  cause  it  to  decline  in  terms 
Of  sales. 

Second.  SOCMA  argues  that  because 
product  prices  vary  considerably  among 
all  countries  producing  benzenoids,  there 
is  no  "uniform  market  price  on  which 
to  base  a  tariff."  The  SOCMA  argues  that 
an  attempt  to  base  ASP  tariff  rates  on 
the  same  base  used  for  all  other  imports, 
called  foreign  value  or  export  value,  will 
not  provide  adequate  protection  because 
the  foreign  prices  vary  too  greatly  and 
cannot  be  "counted  on." 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  argued 
that  were  import  trade  In  benzenoids  to 
increase,  thlf  situation  would  somewhat 
modify.  And  it  is  possible  to  challenge  the 
assumption  that  the  trade  in  benzenoids 
is  so  different  from  other  types  of  trade 
that  it  requires  a  special  valuation  sys- 
tem. The  argument  that  widely  fluctuat- 
ing foreign  prices  required  a  more  stable 
valuation  base  was  used  as  a  justification 
for  the  American  selling  price  in  1922 
debates.  Then  it  had  as  substantiation 
the  wild  inflation  of  the  German  cur- 
rency. There  is  no  need  to  have  a  'uni- 
form" foreign  price  level  on  which  to 
base  a  tariff  at  present. 

Third.  Many  benzenoids  are  made  by 
a  "batch"  process,  in  contrast  to  con- 
tinuing production  runs  which  allow 
efficiencies  of  scale.  Because  batch  prep- 
aration requires  higher  labor  costs  in 
relation  to  other  costs,  it  is  said  to  be 
cheaper  to  produce  benzenoids  abroad, 
though  there  is  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween small  batches  and  medium 
batches.  In  the  former,  SOCMA  says  the 
United  States  is  generally  unable  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets. 

On  the  other  hand  it  Is  argued  that 
the  "batch  process"  argimient  applies 
only  to  a  small  portion  even  of  dye  and 
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azoics  production,  which  was  only  about 
$264  million  out  of  a  total  benzenoid 
production  of  $3.9  billion  in  1964.  Closely 
related  to  the  'batch  process"  argument 
Is  the  argument  that  labor  costs  abroad 
are  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  the  totality  of  pro- 
duction costs  are  necessarily  lower.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  actually  ex- 
ports dyes  is  proof  of  some  international 
competitive  ability. 

Fourth.  SOCMA  argues  that  foreign 
production  Ls  "rationalized."  that  Is,  one 
or  two  producers  supply  the  entire  for- 
eign country's  needs  for  certain  products. 
versus  four  or  five  producers  in  the 
United  States.  This  gives  foreign  pro- 
ducers volxime  as  well  as  production 
advantages,  because  US.  antitrust  law 
prevents  similar  "rationalization"  of  the 
U.S.  industry.  To  evaluate  this  claim 
there  should  be  some  attempt  to  compare 
benzenoid  production  by  type  with  pro- 
duction In  other  major  producing 
countries,  to  determine  ttie  relative  size 
of  each. 

Fifth.  SOCMA  argues  that  the  result  of 
reduction  of  duties  on  benzenoids  would 
be  a  loss  of  incentive  for  research  In  the 
benzenoid  field  particularly  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  dyes  for  new  synthetic  fibers. 
and  In  the  development  of  coproducts 
that  have  Important  industrial  uses.  US. 
fiber  producers.  SOCMA  argues,  could 
not  hope  for  "truly  dedicated  sisslstance"' 
from  the  European  dye  Industry,  because 
the  Eur(n>ean  dye  producers  are  also  pro- 
ducers of  synthetic  fibers. 

If  It  Is  true  that  no  danger  to  the  in- 
dustry will  result  from  tariff  cuts  then 
this  argument  cannot  be  applicable.  Even 
if  there  Is  some  damage  to  the  industry 
there  Is  no  presumption  that  research 
activity  will  cease.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  U8  stop  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
relationship  between  research  and  the 
ASP  system.  I  recall  a  report  that  the 
head  of  the  benzenoid  operation  of  a 
major  U.S.  chemical  producer  com- 
plained that  for  years  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  obtain  capital  funds  to  develop 
his  dye  operation,  but  that  the  board  of 
directors  would  not  allocate  the  invest- 
ment funds  in  his  direction.  There  was 
clearly  no  need  to  do  so.  why  Invest  to 
develop  an  already  profitable  operation 
with  no  tough  competition?  This  experi- 
ence would  indicate  that  the  existence  of 
ASP  has  been  a  disincentive  to  research. 
I  understand  that  a  new  patent  in  dyes 
has  not  been  filed  since  1933.  On  the 
other  hand  one  of  the  competitive  effects 
of  a  decrease  of  benzenoid  duties  could 
actually,  it  is  argued,  stimulate  research 
and  Investment  in  new  ways  of  making 
the  same  products 

WHAT  IS  THE  MARGIN   '  >T  INjrRT  FROM 
CHANGING  THE   ASP  SYSTEM' 

I  have  described  above  the  composition 
of  the  benzenoid  chemical  industry  In 
terms  of  production  of  four  types  of  ben- 
zenoids considered  to  be  particiilarly  sen- 
sitive to  competition  from  foreign  pro- 
duction. How  can  the  impact  of  convert- 
ing and  cutting  the  rates  of  duty  on 
these  items  be  accurately  measured,  and 
wiiat  is  the  possibility  of  actual  "injury  "? 
These  questions  are  at  best  difBcult  to 
answer. 

In  the  dye  area,  at  least  two  firms  of 


substantial  size  have  made  some  deci- 
sions regarding  tlieir  future  business 
operations  as  contingency  planning  were 
ASP  to  be  removed.  I  will  outline  these 
plans  here  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  these  firms  would  continue 
to  operate  by  adjusting  to  new  market 
conditions,  and  how  they  might  continue 
to  operate  in  such  a  way.  as  to  retain  the 
special  close  relationship  with  our  Amer- 
ican fiber  producers  that  Is  of  concern 
to  the  textile  industry.  This  type  of  oper- 
ation is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  13  foreign  subsidiaries  making 
benzenoldb  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  firms  in  que.stion  would  first 
begin  to  import  foreign  semifinished 
dyes,  and  finish  them  in  the  United 
Slates  to  provide  customers  witii  their 
usual  product  It  is  estimated  by  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  that  the  amount  of  value 
added  to  finish  dyes  for  marketing  may 
be  20  percent  and  much  higher. 

Second,  the  company  would  establish 
in  conjunction  with  a  foreign  firm  a  dye- 
stuff  and  intermediate  plant  in  a  foreign 
country,  In  order  to  supply  both  growing 
European  business  and  their  own  US. 
needs  and  to  provide  a  competitive  man- 
ufacturing facility  for  its  research  and 
new  products. 

In  these  ways  the  firm  would  continue 
to  maintain  its  sales  network  and  Its 
ability  continuously  to  supply  American 
dye  customers  with  their  needs.  So  there 
should  be  no  automatic  presimiption  that 
employment  will  be  immediately  and  di- 
rectly affected  by  change  of  this  kind; 
the  firm  would  continue  to  l)e  a  viable 
business  operation,  taking  advantage  of 
the  economics  of  the  changed  situation 
and  perhaps  even  reshaping  itself  into  an 
international  company  with  large  Euro- 
pean sales. 

Nonetheless,  for  all  the  above  reasons, 
and  reasons  relating  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Tariff  Commission's  judg- 
ments on  economic  impact  of  conversion 
and  cuttmg.  certain  elements  of  the 
US.  l>enzenoid  chemical  Industry  along 
with  some  of  those  the  dye  industry  have 
registered  opposition  to  changing  the 
system  at  all. 

These  elements  have  given  an  erro- 
neous impres.slon  that  the  chemical  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  hostile  to  the  GATT 
ncROtiations  That  the  Industry  Is  not 
unified  in  opposition  to  the  negotiations 
has  become  evident  during  the  past 
month  This  diversity  of  opinion  within 
the  industrj-  is  Itself  evidence  that  some 
chemical  firms  believe  that  on  balance 
the  negotiations  were  beneficial  to  their 
own  export  sales  and  to  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  the  entire  economy. 

THE    ECROPtAN    STAKE    IN    THE    REMnVAL    OF 
AMERICAN    SEU.I.VO    PRICE 

The  European  stake  in  removing  the 
ASP  system  and  cutting  the  converted 
rates  by  large  percentages  is  tactical, 
economic,  and  emotional.  These  three 
motivations  were  clear  during  my  discus- 
sions with  European  businessmen,  trade 
association  executives,  and  ofBcials  of 
governments  in  early  December  1966. 
particularly  In  Germany.  France,  and 
Belgium  but  also  in  Britain. 

The  tactical  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  system  to  Eluropeans 
was  to  balance  the  pressure  that  Ameri- 


cans applied  on  the  European  Commu- 
nity to  remove  or  modify  its  newly  de- 
veloped farm  systems.  Clearly  the  Euro- 
pean tactical  Interest  was  to  find  the 
basis  of  a  negotiating  counterthrust  and 
they  chose  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  American  tariff  struc- 
ture, the  American  selling  price,  par- 
ticularly its  application  to  the  only  sector 
where  it  really  mattered  to  Europeans: 
benzenoid  chemicals.  And  in  benzenoid 
chemicals  the  Europeans  saw  that  their 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  In  such 
chemicals  could  be  better  balanced 
toward  their  favor  by  expanding  the 
American  market  for  European  benze- 
noid chemicals. 

The  countries  most  interested  in  con- 
verting, then  cutting,  the  converted 
American  benzenoid  rates  were  Germany 
and  Prance.  Italy,  with  no  real  export 
interest  in  benzenoids,  chose  to  make  an 
Issue  of  ASP  removal  to  the  point  of 
Impeding  agreement  on  the  Common 
Market's  position  in  the  chemical  sector. 
Italy's  motive  seemed  to  be  to  remove 
chemicals  entirely  from  the  Kennedy 
round  and  thus  to  protect  Its  own  chemi- 
cal industries. 

To  evidence  its  determination  to  make 
an  issue  of  the  narrow  ASP  problem  the 
Common  Market  made  some  major  ex- 
ceptions from  Its  offers — it  excepted  from 
the  negotiations  three  of  its  tariff  "chap- 
ters " — 29.  32,  and  39 —  containing  chem- 
icals— and  made  partial  and  conditional 
offers  on  the  remainder.  It  seemed, 
plainly,  that  the  U.S.  Interest  was  to  re- 
duce the  rates  In  these  schedules,  which 
covered  a  very  substantial  share  of  U.S. 
exports.  Common  Market  exception  of 
these  Items  was  Indeed  a  serious  threat 
to  our  continued  exports. 

Thus  In  the  final  weeks  of  decision 
ending  May  15,  the  two  issues  that  pre- 
dictably became  pivotal  were  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  and  gains.  The  final 
bargains  that  were  made  In  order  to  seal 
the  negotiations  on  May  15  were  made 
mostly  in  these  two  most  important  items. 

Because  It  had  been  emphasized  for 
several  years  as  Important  for  tactical 
reasons,  and  because  there  Is  a  strong 
European  economic  interest  In  removing 
the  American  selling  price  system  for 
benzenoid  chemicals,  the  ASP  Issue  by 
the  time  of  my  December  1966  trip  to 
Europe  had  been  allowed  to  become  quite 
an  emotional  Issue. 

German  and  French  chemical  produc- 
ers and  certain  Common  Market  officials 
spoke  of  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem as  "the  symbol  of  the  difficulty  of 
competing  In  the  American  market. "  or 
the  "symbol  of  American  protectionism." 
I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which 
economic  sin — American  variety — was 
Identified  with  the  ASP  system.  It  is  su- 
perficially comparable  to  the  way  in 
which  many  Americans,  myself  included. 
have  spoken  of  the  variable  levy  systems 
and  Its  elaborate  applications  to  EEC 
farm  production.  The  key  difference  is 
that  ASP  is  a  system  of  limited  applica- 
bility that  has  not  been  applied  to  a  new- 
product  since  1936.  In  contradistinction 
the  variable  levy  and  Its  supporting 
agriciiltural  price  systems  Is  a  major 
new  development  with  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  International  trade  in  farm 
products. 
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The  Europeans  with  whom  I  spoke  in 
December  had  an  outlook  on  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  and  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  it  that  may  explain 
why  the  negotiations  became  so  diflQcult. 

First,  they  did  not  seem  to  accept  the 
American  argument  that  the  conversion 
from  one  system  to  the  normal  system 
was  itself  a  change  requiring  payment 
in  terms  of  European  nontariff  barriers. 
In  taking  this  position  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  past  complaints 
about  the  troublesome  mechanics  of  the 
operation  of  the  ASP  system,  mechanics 
that  allegedly  caused  exporters  to  the 
United  States  so  much  diflBculty  and  gave 
ASP  nontariff  barrier  attributes. 

Second,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
unwillingness  to  accept,  or  even  to  think 
in  terms  of,  the  need  to  make  recipro- 
cal offers  in  chemicals  and  in  benzenoids 
in  return  for  our  negotiating  ASP  rates. 

Third,  there  was  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  need  for  a  separate  package 
of  bargains  on  benzenoids  that  required 
implementation  by  the  Congress.  Even 
the  requirements  of  congressional  ap- 
proval was  somewhat  questioned. 

My  reply  to  these  comments  was  to 
assert  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  im- 
plementing the  conversion  of  ASP  by 
Congress  there  would  have  to  be  mean- 
ingful tariff  and  nontariff  offers  by  the 
Europeans — offers  sufficient  to  make  the 
same  American  industry  and  unions  that 
might  oppose  the  conversion  feel  that 
the  advantages  of  conversion  were  at 
least  equal  to  the  disadvantages. 

KENNEDY    ROUND    TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  problem  of  American  selling  price 
was  felt  as  early  as  November  17,  1964, 
when  exceptions  lists  were  tabled  in 
Geneva.  As  I  noted  above,  at  that  time 
the  European  Community  withheld  Its 
tariff  "chapters"  29.  32,  and  39,  which 
contain  products  of  substantial  U.S.  ex- 
port interest.  Thus,  the  chemicals  sec- 
tor became  one  of  the  problem  sectors 
Isolated  by  consent  of  the  participating 
countries  In  the  GATT  for  special  ne- 
gotiations as  a  sector.  Countries  partici- 
pating in  the  sector  discussions  were 
initially  the  EEC,  United  Kingdom,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  States.  These 
were  later  joined  by  Japan. 

The  difficult  decision  to  study  publicly 
the  ASP  system  was  taken  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  requested,  as  I  described 
above,  with  the  help  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau, to  convert  the  rates  based  on  Amer- 
ican selling  price  to  normal  ad  valorem 
rates,  even  though  In  order  to  do  so  a 
certain  amount  of  selectiveness  would 
have  to  be  used  in  choosing  the  data  on 
which  to  make  the  study.  As  I  Indicated 
above,  the  study  went  forward  In  the 
Commission.  By  early  May.  1966,  a  list 
of  tentative  converted  rates  was  made 
available  by  the  Commission  to  the  spe- 
cial representative  and  a  discussion  with 
other  delegations,  at  which  I  was  present, 
was  held  at  Geneva. 

r  S.  CONDITIONS  FOR  NEGOTIATING  ASP 

In  opening  its  discussion  of  ASP,  the 
U.S.  delegation  made  the  following 
points: 

The  discussions  were  to  be  purely  an 
exploration  of  what  might  be  feasible 
and  they  were  In  no  way  to  be  taken 


as  constituting  a  formal  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  even  a  com- 
mitment to  make  such  an  offer  at  some 
future  date. 

Second,  our  trading  partners  must  be 
willing  to  specify  significant  offers  before 
the  United  States  would  decide  whether 
or  not  to  offer  such  a  concession  on  ASP. 

Third,  any  negotiation  on  ASP  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  reciprocal 
package  unrelated  to  the  general  Ken- 
nedy round  agreement,  so  as  to  avoid 
making  the  latter  conditional  upon  im- 
plementation of  the  ASP  agreement. 
Thus  the  United  States  made  what  was 
to  prove  to  be  the  key  decision  not  to 
jeopardize  the  entire  chemical  negotia- 
tions by  returning  them  for  congres- 
sional approval  but  to  make  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  Trade  Act's  negotiating 
authority  in  chemicals,  and  to  return  a 
separate  ASP-oriented,  self-balanced, 
package  to  Congress.  This  strategy  was 
dubbed  the  "two-package"  approach. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  benzenoid 
chemicals,  in  particular,  any  concession 
by  the  United  States  on  ASP  would  re- 
quire significant  Common  Market  offers 
on  chemicals,  especially  benzenoid  chem- 
icals. 

Fifth,  any  ASP  agreement  would  re- 
quire implementing  action  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  just  as  it  might  require  ap- 
proval by  other  nations'  parliamentary 
bodies. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  delegation 
made  clear  that  ASP  had  two  effects, 
which  would  require  separate  payment  to 
remove.  The  first  effect,  the  nontariff 
barrier  effect,  would  require  pasrment  by 
the  Europeans  in  kind:  in  terms  of  a 
nontariff  barrier  such  as  the  road  tax. 
Our  modifying  the  second  effect,  the 
tariff  effect  of  ASP,  would  moreover  re- 
quire other  nations  to  give  concessions 
in  the  chemical  sector  and  also  specifi- 
cally in  benzenoid  items. 

In  making  these  opening  moves,  the 
United  States  met  the  negotiating  chal- 
lenge squarely,  and  put  other  negotiants 
in  the  position  of  having  to  respond  to 
the  American  suggestion.  As  late  as 
Christmas  1966,  only  two  nations,  Switz- 
erland and  Britain,  had  responded  with 
offers  based  on  our  hypothetical  proposal. 

TWO  PACKAGES,  ONE  "DECOUPED"  TROM  THE 
OTBZB 

The  problem  then  became  to  convince 
the  Common  Market  of  the  American 
tactical  approach  to  the  problem,  the  so- 
called  "two-package"  approach,  a  con- 
cept given  by  the  Community  the  French 
name  "decoupage."  or  loosely  translated, 
"cutting  apart."  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  very  fact  that  this  American 
idea  was  given  a  French  name  was  itself 
an  Indication  that  the  Community  had 
understood  the  importance  of  the  con- 
cept and  that  therefore  the  Americans 
had  won  at  least  a  psychological  victory. 
Even  so,  the  Community  was  very  slow 
in  making  a  concrete  offer  based  on  the 
"decoupage"  principle.  Acceptance  of 
"decoupage"  by  the  Community  was  in 
fact  a  key  step  in  the  solution  of  the  ASP 
problem  in  the  final  decisionmaking  in 
May. 

RECIPROCITY    IN    THE    FIRST    PACKAGE 

Each  package  is  said  to  be  reciprocal 
in  dollar  terms.  The  first  package  pro- 


vides that  the  United  States  shall  cut  the 
duties  on  all  chemicals.  Including  present 
duties  on  benzenoid  chemicals  based  on 
ASP,  by  an  average  of  about  40  to  42  per- 
cent. The  EEC,  United  Kingdom,  Switz- 
erland, Japan,  and  others  will  make  cuts 
in  combination  averaging  about  25  per- 
cent. 

The  cuts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  EEC  are  partial  cuts.  The  EEC  agreed 
to  make  50  percent  cuts  on  a  group  of 
items,  and  somewhat  less  than  50  per- 
cent on  anot'ier  group.  It  will  make  no 
cuts  on  only  three  items.  On  items  on 
which  it  has  agreed  to  eventual  full  50- 
percent  cuts,  it  has  offered  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round — first  package — to  cut  by  30 
percent  those  chemicals  with  rates  of 
25  percent  and  higher,  by  35  percent  on 
chemicals  of  primary  interest  to  third 
countries — such  as  Switzerland — and  by 
20  percent  on  other  chemicals.  The  re- 
maining percentage  cuts  are  conditional 
on  ultimate  U.S.  change  in  ASP. 

On  chemicals  eventually  to  be  cut  by 
less  than  50  percent,  two-fifths  of  the  cut 
will  be  made  in  the  Kennedy  round,  the 
remainder  will  await  congressional  im- 
plementation of  ASP.  The  United  King- 
dom offers  in  the  first  package  are 
roughly  similar  in  scope  to  those  of  the 
Common  Market.  Switzerland,  Japan, 
and  others  cut  by  close  to  50  percent  in 
the  first  package.  U.S.  exceptions  In- 
cluded no  reductions  and  some  small  par- 
tial cuts,  on  duties  where  rates  are  al- 
ready low,  and  on  a  few  specialized  items 
relating  to  lead  and  zinc. 

On  the  surface  the  first  package  would 
appear  to  be  out  of  balance  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  if  consid- 
ered only  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
cuts.  But  in  this  case,  measurement  of 
reciprocity — always  a  difficult  task — 
shoiild  not  be  based  only  on  percentage 
duty  cuts.  In  the  case  of  chemicals  the 
better  measure  Is  the  effect  on  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  trade  subject  to  tariff 
cuts,  and  the  potentials  for  increasing 
that  trade  as  a  result  of  tariff  cuts. 

In  one  sense,  reciprocity  Is  synony- 
mous with  opportunity.  The  best  govern- 
ment can  do  Is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
expanding  exports  by  obtaining  cuts  in 
the  barriers  that  inhibit  exports.  In  the 
first  chemicals  package  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant success  in  cutting  substantially 
the  duties  of  our  trading  partners  on 
Items  appearing  to  be  of  great  export  in- 
terest to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  as  a  large  net 
exporter — $2.7  billion  in  exports  versus 
$940  million  in  imports  in  1966 — has 
achieved  the  substantial  percentage  cuts 
mentioned  above  on  a  broad  range  of 
products  that  it  already  sells  in  volume 
and  in  items  where  U.S.  exports  are 
growing  fast  and  where  good  potential 
seems  to  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  made  substantial  tariff 
cuts  on  a  much  smaller  volume  of  chem- 
ical Import  trade.  If  the  tariff  cuts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  and  the  tar- 
iff cuts  we  made  on  the  volume  of  im- 
port trade  are  expressed  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, it  now  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  actually  obtained  in  the  first 
package  a  positive  dollar  balance  In  our 
favor. 

Even  though  in  terms  of  percentage 
cuts  alone,  the  first  package  might  not 
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seem  reciprocal.  In  terms  of  dollar 
trade  flows  the  United  States  can  gain. 
Typical  of  this  situation  is  plastics 
where,  upon  completion  of  the  second 
package,  foreign  duties  will  be  10  percent 
or  less.  In  organic  chemicals  other  than 
plastics  duties  now  up  to  33  percent  will 
generally  be  no  higher  than  12  percent. 

■HARE    or   DOTTABLE    IMPOHTS 

The  importance  of  percentage  tariff 
cuts  can  also  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  trade  to  which  tariffs  apply  Generally 
speaking,  our  principal  bargaining  part- 
ners In  the  chemicals  sector  apply  duties 
on  a  larger  portion  of  their  chemical 
trade  than  dots  the  United  States.  This 
would  Indicate  that  an  equal  percentage 
cut  in  all  countries'  Uriffs  could  have 
less  meaning  for  tlie  United  States  than 
for  some  of  our  principal  trading  part- 
ners. 

For  example.  79  percent  of  US.  chem- 
ical Imports  from  the  EEC  were  dutiable 
In  11)64.  whereas  88  percent  of  EEC  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  du- 
tiable In  1964.  US  duty-free  treatment 
of  chemicals  is  principally  in  the  raw 
material  or  crude  form  of  chemicals. 
such  as  chemical  fertilizers.  The  United 
States  Is  also  a  large  exporter  of  bulk 
chemicals  as  well  as  of  flnisiied  products. 
Thus,  in  1964,  18  percent  of  US.  im- 
ports from  Canada  were  dutiable,  and 
56  percent  of  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  SUtes  were  dutiable.  Also  in  1964 
90  percent  of  US.  chemical  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  dutiable  com- 
pared to  93  percent  of  US.  chemical  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such 
cases  an  equal  tariff  cut  has  more  mean- 
ing for  U.S.  exports  than  U.S.  imports. 

BSCTPmOCITY     I^:    THE    SECOND    PACKACB 

In  the  second  package,  which  requires 
Implementing  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States 
agrees  to  remove  the  American  selling 
price  method  of  assessing  customs  duties 
Then  the  converted  Tariff  Commission 
rates  would  be  cut  by  50  percent,  and. 
where  the  converted  rate  still  exceeds  20 
percent  ad  valorem,  it  will  be  brought 
down  to  20  percent  This  formula  will 
apply  to  virtually  all  the  benzenold  chem- 
icals subject  to  ASP.  Among  the  excep- 
tions will  be  certain  drugs  which  need 
not  be  cut  below  25  percent  ad  valorem 
utter  a  50-percent  cut.  and  dyes  and 
azotes  need  not  be  cut  below  30  percent 
ad  valorem  after  a  50-percent  cut. 

In  exchange  for  these  cuts  in  converted 
ASP  rates,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
EEC  will  generally  make  further  cut.s  of 
20  to  25  percent  or  more,  bringing  the 
rates  of  duty  on  chemicals  for  the  EEC 
and  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  or  less 
than  an  average  rate  of  about  12  per- 
cent. In  some  cases  the  United  Kingdom 
win  cut  by  60  percent  in  order  to  reach 
this  low  level.  After  the  second  package 
Is  complete  all  of  the  major  participants 
will  have  cut  by  an  average  of  about  45 
to  48  percent  substantially  all  their 
chemical  duties 

rOBZICN     NONT.^RIFT    CONCESSIcJl*    IN    THE 
SEC'.iNO    PACKAGE 

Also,  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
verse nontariff  effect  of  ASP  system,  the 
United  States  demanded  and  got  modi- 
fications  of    nontanff    barriers    by    the 


Common  Market,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Switzerland.  The  most  important  of 
these  nontarifl  barrier  concessions  made 
in  return  for  American  selling  price  is 
modification  of  the  Common  Market's 
road  taxes.  There  is  some  debate  about 
the  meaning  of  tins  concession  for  Amer- 
ican auto  sales  in  Europe  Prom  my  dis- 
cussions in  France  in  December,  how- 
ever. It  would  appear  that  dii.tnbutors  of 
US  -made  autos  in  Europe  would  benefit 
greatly  from  modification  of  the  effects 
of  the  road  tax. 

The  British  concession,  modification 
of  the  Commonwealth  preference  on 
tobacco  by  a  cut  of  about  25  percent  in 
the  most-favored-nation — MEN — rates, 
could  have  real  meaning  for  US  tobac- 
co exports  At  present  U  S.  tobacco  ex- 
ports are  inhibited  by  an  astonisliingly 
wide  range  of  foreign  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers.  Two  important  rea.sons  are: 
First,  tliat  in  many  countries  tobacco  Is 
State  controlled;  second,  taxes  on  tobac- 
co sales  are  a  large  source  of  revenue  in 
many  countries.  The  cut  in  the  margin 
of  preference  enjoyed  by  Britain's  Com- 
monwealth members  should  liave  trade 
meaning  particularly  in  respect  to  di- 
minishing the  preferential  advantage  of 
Rhodesia,  traditionally  a  large  supplier 
of  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  until 
cut  off  by  Britain  for  political  reasons 
last  year. 

Finally.  In  recognition  of  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  effect  of  ASP.  Switzerland 
has  offered  to  modify  its  regulations  on 
imports  of  canned  fruit 

At  the  completion  of  tlie  second  pack- 
age and  the  staged  reductions  of  tariffs 
after  the  Kennedy  round,  foreign  chemi- 
cal duties  will  be  at  very  moderate  levels. 
Pew  chemical  duties  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  EEC.  for  example,  will  be 
greater  than  12  percent.  Reduction  of 
chemical  duties  by  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kinmciom  will  allow  US  exports 
greater  access  to  the  entire  market  of 
the  eight  countriei  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association. 

It  appears  that  the  negotiations  In  the 
chemical  sector  have  been  among  the 
most  successful  In  any  sector  in  achiev- 
ing the  original  goals  set  for  the  nego- 
tiations, given  the  difficulties  in  this  sec- 
tor from  the  beginning  of  tlie  negotia- 
tions, and  the  last-moment  negotiating 
impasse  on  the  problem  of  the  two- 
package  approach. 

I.Mr-(jBTA.NT  fROBLE.M  OF  BuRDER  TAXES 

Success  has  been  achieved  in  tariff  ne- 
gotiations and  the  effects  of  the  negotia- 
lioni  in  term.':  of  tariffs  can  be  predicted 
to  offer  substantial  new  advantages  to 
tlie  Amciican  chemical  industry,  as  well 
as  new  challenges. 

But  the  reduction  of  tariffs  to  low 
levels  In  all  major  trading  countries.  Is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  elimination  of 
barriers  to  exports  of  US.  products.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  A.ssociation  on  June 
6,  1966.  Mr  C  M.  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Allied  Chemical  Corp  . 
identified  what  he  considers  these  types 
of  obstacles  as  follows: 

Most  foreign  natluns  iiave  c.irefully  re- 
fined their  complex  systems  of  tvirnover  and 
value-added  taxes,  of  export  r(?b.'  tes.  or  (slci 
arbitrarily  administered  cust.T'    rcgulatlone. 


of  border  taxes  and  transit  fees.  They  have 
refined  and  polished  them  to  the  degree  that 
their  domestic  Industries  can  grow  and 
prosper— in  spite  of  American  competition. 

Mo.st  of  the  objections  of  Mr.  Brown 
stem  from  the  border  tax — these  alone 
would  account  for  his  references  to  turn- 
over and  value-added — or  indirect- 
taxes,  and  export  rebates. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  valuing  im- 
ports used  by  trading  nations,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  few  countries— be.sides  the 
Commonwealth  countries — that  use  the 
fob.  or  freight  on  board  system,  not  the 
c.i  f.   .system   for   valuing   imports. 

The  latter  sj-stem  is  based  on  the  so- 
called  Brussels  definition  of  value  for 
customs  purposes,  which  has  become  a 
widely  accepted  standard  for  the  ma- 
jority of  most  countries'  customs  admin- 
istration. The.se  countries,  with  or  with- 
out justification,  complain  about  U.S. 
nonconformity. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  am  wilhng 
to  di.scuss  the  faults  of  the  United  States 
if  other  nations  are  willing  to  equally 
di.scuss  their  own  faults.  One  American 
virtue  and  European  fault,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Government  buying.  Here  Ameri- 
can practice,  though  now  somewhat  in- 
consistent as  among  Government  agen- 
cies. Is  completely  In  the  open,  conducted 
In  accordance  with  published  administra- 
tive regulations  and  open  bidding.  In 
many  European  countries  and  Japan, 
however,  government  buying  is  done 
secretively,  with  little  opportunity  for 
bidding  that  would  Include  foreigners. 
and  without  publicly  known  ground  rules. 

What  emerge  then  as  nontariff  mat- 
ters of  deep  trade  Importance  are  border 
taxes  and  Government  buying  regula- 
tions. These  should  become  major  areas 
for  negotiation  and  international  action 
in  the  near  future.  I  will  discuss  further 
here  only  border  taxes,  leaving  Gov- 
ernment bu>-ing  to  another  paper. 

BORDER   TAXES    IN    THE    KENNEDY   ROUND   AND  IN 
rX.Tt-RE     NEGOTIATIONS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Kennedy 
round  was  the  first  international  tariff 
and  trade  negotiation  to  include  non- 
tariff  barriers,  they  were  not  its  main 
emphasis:  the  border  tax  problem  was 
perhaps  beyond  its  scope  from  the  out- 
set. The  reason  is  that  the  border  tax  and 
its  corollary,  the  export  rebate  are  only 
the  outward  manifestations  of  the  in- 
direct taxation  systems  employed  In 
most  Eluropean  countries,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  by  the  U.S.  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  border  tax  was  accepted 
on  ground  of  equity — it  would  have  been 
inequitable,  was  the  reasoning,  to  have 
allowed  a  foreign  import  to  enter  Hol- 
land let  us  say,  without  adding  a  cer- 
tain margin  to  the  cost  of  the  import 
equal  to  the  margin  of  the  indirect— 
or  "excise" — tax  the  domestic  Dutch 
supplier  had  to  pay  on  his  product. 

Similarly,  the  lo^ic  holds  for  exports, 
as  follows:  'Why  should  our  Dutch  ex- 
ports to  the  outside  world  be  outpriced 
because  they  are  burdened  with  an  added 
value  or  turnover  tax?"  T|-ic  GATT  an- 
swer was  lliat  an  export  rebate  In  this 
circumstance  was  legitimate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  US.  ex- 
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dse  or  indirect  taxes,  for  example,  excise 
taxes  on  tires  and  automobiles,  are  re- 
bated for  exports  and  added  to  the  value 
of  imports. 

But  what  about  the  U.S.  system  of  di- 
rect taxes?  Should  there  not  be  a  margin 
added  to  imports  to  account  for  the 
added  cost  represented  by  U.S.  income 
taxes?  The  theory  was  that  a  direct  tax 
does  not  get  passed  forward  to  the  con- 
sumer as  an  indirect  tax  theoretically 
does.  The  theory  in  fact  was  that  the 
manufacturer  absorbed  entirely  the  cost 
of  the  income  tax  and  perhaps  simply 
passed  It  back  to  the  investor  in  the 
form  of  fewer  profits.  But,  in  fact,  the 
system  almost  certainly  works  so  that 
the  costs  of  our  direct  taxes  are  passed 
forward  also. 

Thus,  in  practice,  we  may  very  well 
And  that  the  indirect  tax  may  not  be 
passed  forward  to  the  consumer  as  re- 
lentlessly as  was  assumed  when  the  bor- 
der tax  was  legalized  in  GATT,  and  that 
the  direct  tax  does  get  passed  forward 
much  more  than  was  thought  at  the 
time. 

lOILOEK    TAX    AND    KXPOET    REBATE    ARE    INTEGRAL 
PARTS  or  NATIONAL  TAXATION  SYSTEMS 

From  this  brief  discussion  of  a  very 
complex  problem  one  fact  should  emerge 
very  clearly:  the  "border  tax"  and  the 
"export  rebate"  are  not  simply  isolated 
practices  to  be  removed  by  the  stroke  of 
»pen — they  are  integral  parts  of  national 
taxation  systems.  It  must  therefore  fol- 
low that  "doing  something"  about  the 
border  tax  is  a  big  and  very  difBcult  un- 
dertaking, and  that  "doing  something" 
may  perhaps  require  change  in  European 
taxation  systems,  the  GATT,  and  our 
own  practices  in  the  United  States. 

■What  should  be  clearest  is  that,  given 
the  labyrinthine  technicalities  of  the 
Kennedy  round  even  without  the  border 
tax  problem  being  thrown  in.  the  Ken- 
nedy round  physically,  logistlcally,  was 
not  a  good  place  to  deal  with  the  big 
border  tax  problem. 

But  there  is  the  suspicion,  at  least  in 
regard  to  U.S.  exports  to  the  border  tax 
countries,  that  the  problem  is  mitigated 
for  practical  purposes.  For  example, 
there  are  those  observers  of  American  In- 
ternational commerce  who  believe  that 
05.  chemical  companies  consider  the 
border  tax  problem  in  their  pricing  for 
export,  and  absorb  the  cost  of  the  border 
tax  by  reductions  in  their  sale  price.  One 
confidential  study  has  shown  that  U.S. 
chemical  companies  on  the  whole  price 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
external  market.  In  direct  contrast  with 
the  steel  industry,  the  chemical  Industry 
prices  incrementally  in  foreign  markets, 
depending  on  the  competitive  conditions 
In  each  market.  They  do  so.  It  seems, 
without  offending  their  domestic  U.S. 
buyers — one  of  the  reasons  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  traditionally  given  for  not 
Pricing  incrementally  abroad.  And  some 
observers  think  that  In  pricing  for  for- 
eign markets  one  of  the  considerations  Is 
the  element  of  tax  that  may  be  Imposed 
»t  the  foreign  border. 

But,  what  about  the  Immediate  trade 
effects  of  the  border  tax  on  our  exports? 
This,  It  is  claimed,  hurts  our  exports  now 
wd  will  hurt  them  more  In  the  future 
*i  the  Common  Market  harmonlzea  Its 


domestic  taxation  systems  along  the  lines 
of  the  French  model  and  the  border  tax 
and  export  rebate  both  become  14.7  per- 
cent In  1968.  For  some  EEC  member 
countries  this  will  be  a  substantial 
Increase. 

Germany  has  already  begtm  nioving 
toward  this  objective,  and  will  receive  an 
equivalent  rebate  on  exports,  competing 
with  United  States  exports  In  third 
markets.  These  adjustments,  however,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  correspondent  Increases  in  the 
domestic  taxes  paid  by  Gennan  In- 
dustry. Thus,  according  to  the  rationale 
of  the  border  tax,  competing  Imports  for 
reasons  of  equity  to  German  industry 
should  be  taxed  comparably  at  the  bor- 
der. This  example  shows  the  complexity 
of  the  border  tax  system. 

NtTLLinCATION    OF    TABDT    CONCESSIONS 

On  its  face  the  border  tax  Is  a  serious 
problem — it  certainly  is  serious  when 
considering  the  competitive  effects  on 
U.S.  exports  to  third  markets.  Some 
determined  international  action  must  be 
taken  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem and  arrive  at  some  equitable  deter- 
mination of  It.  One  such  effort  was  the 
U.S.  attempt  to  include  In  the  final  Ken- 
nedy roimd  settlement  a  provision  that 
when  nontariff  barriers  nullify  the  effect 
of  tariff  concessions,  grounds  for  inter- 
national compensatory  action  is  pro- 
vided. 

This  provision  would  have  reasserted 
the  right  of  a  GATT  member  to  take 
steps  under  article  3(1),  3(2),  and 
2(1)  (b)  to  be  compensated  for  internal 
tax  adjustments. 

Until  now  the  U.S.  chemical  Industry 
has  been  able  to  export  far  more  to  the 
world  than  the  U.S.  Imports  from  the 
world.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Industry  should  have  to  cope  with  a  sys- 
tem that  may  be  imfalr  and  places  on 
it  an  unfair  competitive  disadvantage, 
particularly  In  third  markets.  There 
would  probably  be  less  incremental  pric- 
ing and  therefore  less  danger  of  en- 
gaging in  real,  Injurloxis  dimiplng  were 
the  border  tax-import  rebate  problem 
to  be  resolved. 

NEED    rOR    IMMEDIATE    ACTION    ON   THE    BORDER 
TAX   PROBLEM  AFTER  THE   KENNEDY   ROUND 

The  border  tax  problem  will  not  just 
go  away.  Particularly  now  that  tariffs 
will  be  reduced  by  stages  to  quite  low 
levels  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
the  border  tax  will  constitute  an  In- 
creased proportion  of  the  "costs  of 
entry"  of  U.S.  exports  to  border  tax 
countries'  markets,  even  though  finance 
costs  are  borne  by  European  Industries. 
Thus  there  Is  a  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  action  should  be  both  domestic 
and  international.  First,  the  U.S.  spe- 
cial representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions should  immediately  institute 
studies  in  conjunction  with  industry  by 
examining  companies'  records  on  export 
sales,  that  would  show  the  exact  com- 
mercial effect  of  the  border  tax  system. 
At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  determine  the  actual  economic 
effects  of  the  direct  tax  as  opposed  to 
the  indirect  tax  on  domestic  producer 
and  consumer. 

Two  international  meetings  this  year 


could  be  forums  in  which  to  address  our- 
selves to  these  and  other  problems.  One 
is  a  meeting  now  in  tentative  plarmtng 
stages  to  examine  into  the  application  of 
countervailing  duties  by  various  GATT 
members.  The  second  is  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  a  meeting  that  will  be  held  in  the 
fall. 

OATT       MEETING       OF      COUNTERVAILING       DUTIES 
SHOULD    BE    BROADENED 

As  part  of  the  Kennedy  round  settle- 
ments the  Nordic  countries  have  secured 
from  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ticipating countries  a  commitment  in 
principle  to  meet  in  late  1967  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  countervailing  duties.  A 
countervailing  duty,  permitted  by  article 
IV  of  the  GATT,  is  a  duty  levied  by  an 
importing  country  to  protect  Itself 
against  goods  on  which  a  bounty  or  a 
subsidy  of  some  kind  has  been  applied  in 
the  exporting  country. 

A  countervailing  duty  Is  therefore  a 
sanction  against  an  imfair  trade  prac- 
tice. Quotas,  licenses,  and  embargoes  are 
by  far  the  most  regressive  of  mecha- 
nisms to  regulate  trade.  A  countervailing 
duty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
several  means  provided  by  GATT  and 
accepted  by  international  practice  to 
take  action  against  measures  that  dam- 
age trade.  Another  example  is  the  right 
of  a  GATT  member  coimtry  to  levy  a 
compensatory  duty  against  another 
country  which  takes  action  affecting 
the  tariff  on  its  exports. 

A  countervailing  duty  action  by  the 
U.S.  Government  can  be  taken  under 
section  303  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  which 
has  its  roots  in  a  U.S.  statute  of  1898. 
Other  nations  also  have  countervailing 
duty  provisions;  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  article  96  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  provides  for  countervailing  duties. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  article  IV,  also  provides  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  provision  which  states 
that  countervailing  duties  should  not  be 
applied  against  an  Imported  product  im- 
less  the  Imports  are  causing  injury  to  a 
domestic  producer. 

Because  the  U.S.  countervailing  duty 
provision  predates  the  GATT,  it  does  not 
contain  such  an  injury  requirement. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  U.S. 
law  should  bt  amended  to  "conform"  to 
GATT,  and  in  fact  an  attempt  was  made 
to  amend  section  303  in  the  early  1950's, 
without  success.  The  majority  of  other 
trading  countries  apply  their  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  and  regulations  to  de- 
termine Injury  before  assessing  a  coun- 
tervailing duty.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  requires  further  study. 

Thus  the  nonconformity  of  U.S.  law 
with  GATT  article  IV  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  some  of  our  trading  partners. 
Acting  on  this  concern,  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries have  obtained  a  tentative  commit- 
ment from  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Kennedy  round  to  have  an 
international  conference  this  year  on  the 
problem. 

The  United  States  should,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  discuss  its  countervailing  duty 
laws  with  other  countries  provided  also 
that  such  countries  are  also  willing  to 
discuss  aspects  of  their  own  laws  that  we 
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might  find  troublesome.  We  may  even 
wish  to  argue  at  such  an  International 
meeting  that  the  GATT  provision  re- 
quiring Injury  before  assessing  a  counter- 
vailing duty  is  unrealistic  and  should 
Itself  be  changed,  rather  than  changing 
the  U.S.  countervailing  duty  provision  to 
conform  to  other's  practices.  For  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  proof  of  injury  from 
a  plainly  unfair  practice  like  a  subsidy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that.  If 
there  is  no  Injury  to  a  domestic  indu.str^-. 
why  should  consumers  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  foreign  country's  subsidy? 
Still  others  argue  that  such  an  unfair 
trade  practice  should  be  a  malpractice 
per  se.  This  is  a  complex  issue,  but  these 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  must 
be  looked  Into. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  broaden  any  meeting  this 
year  on  the  subject  of  countervailing 
duties  to  Include  other  problems,  particu- 
larly border  taxes. 

MXTTtNG    or    CATT    CONTRACTING    P.ARTIES,     1967 


The  meeting  in  the  fall  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  the  general  agree- 
ment would  provide  the  opportunity  to 
<^iB/^iim»  some  of  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns in  the  International  trade  field. 
This  would  Include  the  entire  area  of 
iK>ntarlff  barriers,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  Internatiorml  taxation  systems  as 
they  reflect  on  international  trade,  li- 
censes, quotas,  and  differences  in  na- 
tional systems  for  the  valuation  of  im- 
ports. It  should  also  include  problems 
stemming  from  the  differentials  in  na- 
tional patent  laws,  the  differences  in  na- 
tional antitrust  concepts,  and  other 
methods  of  business  operation  that  pass 
imder  the  term  "restrictive  business 
practices."  In  addition  there  Is  the  area 
of  competitive  export  promotion  pro- 
grams that  might  include  subsidy  but 
also  would  include  Government  promo- 
tion of  very  aggressive  export  sales  tech- 
niques. 

All  of  these  problems  can  and  must 
be  handled  in  an  International,  multi- 
lateral fonmi.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  in  GATT 
should  be  to  internationally  harmonize 
national  trade  and  business  practices. 
The  International  Antidumpin  Code 
now  drafted  is  an  excellent  precedent 
for  such  action. 

Both  the  fall  of  1967  meeting  now 
planned  to  look  into  the  specific  nuitter  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  the  much 
more  comprehensive  annual  contracting 
parties  meeting,  are  in  their  own  ways 
appropriate  to  handle  these  problems. 
United  States  participation  In  these 
meetings  should  be  directed  to  elevating 
the  whole  area  of  "other-than  tariff" 
trade  practices  to  the  level  of  concen- 
trated, purposeful  discussion  among  the 
membership  of  the  General  Agreement, 
which  now  has  72  contracting  parties — 
full  members — four  provisional  members 
— ^Argentina.  Iceland.  Tunisia,  United 
Arab  Republic — three  countries  that 
participate  under  special  arrangement — 
Cambodia  and  F»oland — and  eight  other 
countries  to  whose  territories  the  GATT 
has  been  applied  and  which  now,  as  in- 
dependent states,  maintain  a  de  facto 
application  of  the  GATT  pending  final 


decisions  as  to  their  lutuie  cummercial 
policy. 

The  attention  we  have  given  in  Ine 
past  to  negotiating  tariffs  should  now  be 
turned  to  these  newer  trade  problems. 
Including  the  border  tax  All  of  these 
problems  are  too  Important  to  ^ut  aside. 
They  are  in  need  of  study  and  al.so  of 
Iniematlonal  action  to  resolve  Economic 
change,  domestic  and  international,  pro- 
cede,  too  quickly  to  allow  time  for  re.st 
period.s— trade  policy  cannot  lag  while 
trade  problems  await  action. 

PATENTS  AND  INTtR.NArlONAl.  TIUDE 

For  the  American  chemical  induatrj', 
where  sizable  sums  are  invested  In  re- 
search and  development,  patent  protec- 
tion of  inventions  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance. A  good  patent  system  series  two 
Important  functions.  It  opens  up  inven- 
tions to  the  public  as  opposed  to  sealing 
them  off  as  trade  secrets,  so  providing 
for  more  widespread  public  use  and  fur- 
ther development  of  the  patented  inven- 
tion, in  exchange  for  giving  the  patentee 
an  assured  period  of  time  in  which  to 
use — or  license — the  patented  Invention 
exclusively,  thereby  allowing  him  to  re- 
coup his  research  and  development  costs 
at  a  profit. 

Though  we  are  Improving  our  already 
effective  patent  system,  an  Important 
problem  in  its  development  Is  the  In- 
ternational system  for  registering  and 
protecting  patents.  With  the  growth  of 
world  commerce,  investmeiU.  and  busi- 
ness activity  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
comitant growth  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide patent  protection  on  a  worldwide 
basis 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
have  already  taken  steps  toward  trj'lng 
to  create  an  international  patent  system, 
and  these  efforts  must  be  continued.  One 
area  that  might  be  developed  both  here 
and  abroad  is  in  the  concept  of  design 
copyrights  and  patents.  United  States 
patent  and  copyright  law  and  very  few 
if  any  foreign  laws  do  not  adequately 
protect  from  foreign  copying  the  designs 
of  domestic  industries  heavily  Involved  in 
new  desigri.  In  the  United  States  this  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries.  This  Is  an  area  to 
which  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
much  fuller  attention,  with  a  possible 
view  also  to  internationally  coordinating 
countries'  approaches  to  design  protec- 
tion. 

CONCXt'SION 

In  this  report  on  a  key  aspect  of  the 
Kennedy  round  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  hi.storic  and  economic  back- 
ground of  the  ASP  .system  itself.  Its 
workings  as  a  method  of  customs  valua- 
tion, the  reasons  of  tho.<^e  who  wish  to 
maintain  the  systems,  the  background  of 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiations  and 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  shaped  the 
European  position  on  the  removal  of 
ASP.  and  the  nature  of  the  final  pack- 
age." themselves. 

Throughout,  I  have  tried  to  discuss 
this  difficult  and  complex  Issue  in  the 
context  of  the  totality  of  world  trade  and 
Investment  in  chemicals,  and  in  terms  of 
a  dynamic,  innovative,  and  growing  In- 
ternational industry-.  Finally.  I  have  un- 
derscored the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  "other-than- 
tarlff  "  problems  in  international  trade. 


problems  that  have  assumed  a  new 
prominence  in  International  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

To  Implement  the  second,  ASP  pack- 
age resulting  from  the  Kennedy  round 
chemicals  sector  negotiations.  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  study  and  decide  the 
changes  negotiated.  This  public  proce- 
dure promises  that  as  much,  if  not  more 
public  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
chemicals  sector  and  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system  of  customs  valuation 
after  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  on  June  30.  1967.  as  during 
it.  During  the  processes  of  congressional 
study  and  deliberation  there  will  bs 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  all  of  the 
above  matters  in  full. 


OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Mr    PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  I>ERwrNSKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  commemorated  this 
year  with  increased  spirit  In  thousands 
of  communities  throughout  the  country 
as  citizens  recognized  the  significance 
of  their  American  heritage  and  the  need 
to  reaffirm  their  support  of  our  national 
beliefs.  Three  independent  publications 
serving  the  south  suburban  area  of  Cook 
County,   111.,   produced   impressive  edi- 
torial comments  during  the  Fourth  of 
July  period  and  I  submit  them  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  sound  expres- 
sions of  grassroots  American  opinion. 
[From  the  Suburban  Life.   June  29,   1967) 
Hah.,  Columbia 
Strike  up  the  band!  Wave  the  flag!  Show 
your  pride  In  the  United  States! 

Corney?  Yes,  in  some  quarters  it  ts  con- 
sidered that.  But  we  don't  buy  such 
criticism. 

Patriotism  is  something  that  is  looked  up- 
on today  In  many  quarters  as  "square."  If  It 
Is  square  tell  It  to  those  guys  who  are  slug- 
ging It  out  In  Vietnam  or  those  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  make  It  back  from  Korea. 
World  War  II  or  those  who  mucked  their 
way  through  the  mud  and  trenches  of  World 
War  I.  And  then  duck. 

Tuesday  we  will  observe  the  191st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
document  drawn  up  by  a  handful  of  British 
colonists  who  knew  full  well  they  were  stand- 
ing In  the  shadow  of  the  gallows. 

If  they  could  stand  proud  and  unbending, 
so  can  we. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  most  celebrated 
holiday  of  this  nation.  It's  too  bad  that  it 
Isnt  celebrated  a*  It  once  was.  Several  com- 
munities In  this  area  have  scheduled  pro- 
grams, but  there  are  many  more  that  haven  t 
Its  also  too  bad  that  many  youngsters  ana 
some  adulta  will  suffer  Injuries  because  of 
Illegal  firework*  and  that  others  will  die  or 
be  Injured  In  automobile  accidents. 

This  Is  the  most  productive,  the  wealthiest, 
the  strongest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Everyone  has  the  right  of  free  speech,  to  go 
where  he  chooses  when  he  chooses.  There  are 
no  frontier  barriers  or  armed  guards  to  re- 
strict our  movements. 

It's  true  we  have  our  racial  and  ""e^'S^"^ 
bigot*,  but  they  will  disappear  In  time  vrttu 
the  proper  moral  and  legal  outlook  whico 
will  assure  the  freedom  of  all,  regardless  oi 
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race,  creed  or  color.  Laws  are  not  the  answer; 
the  acceptance  Is. 

It  Is  to  our  credit  that  we  realize  our 
shortcomings  and  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  them,  even  though  the 
slow  processes  are  not  to  the  liking  of  those 
In  opposition. 

Deeplte  our  failures,  we  still  make  up  the 
best  nation  in  the  world.  And  we  should  be 
proud  of  It  and  proclaim  It  more  than  we 
do. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  Belleau  Woods, 
the  Argonne.  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Hertgen 
Forest,  the  Chosan  Reservoir  and  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

And  then  thank  God  for  the  men  who  bled 
and  died  that  we  may  live  In  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Stand  up  and  be  counted  on  Tuesday.  Fly 
the  flag,  stamp  your  feet  to  the  tunes  of  a 
marching  band  and  proclaim  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we're  Americans  and  proud  of 
It. 

If  that  be  corny,  make  the  most  of  it. 

[From   the   Tribune,    July   2,    1967] 

Declakation  Sicners^Trttlt 

"Independents" 

Lately  It  seems  we  In  America  are  cele- 
brating the  Fourth  of  July  Instead  of  In- 
dependence Day. 

Lately  It  has  been  fashionable  to  deride 
"flag  wavers"  as  right-wing  super-patriots 
and  If  you  get  a  lump  In  your  throat  when 
the  flag  goes  by,  you're  a  square. 

Patriots  today  aren't  the  same  as  patriots 
of  1776. 

Ben  Franklin,  with  words  like  "a  penny 
saved  Is  a  penny  earned"  would  have  no  place 
In  government  because  he  subscribed  to  the 
wrong  theory  about  money  management. 

Patrick  Henry  saying  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death"  would  be  met  by  crowds  of 
university  students  shouting  "Give  him 
death!" 

George  Washington,  forsaking  a  comfort- 
able plantation  life  to  spend  a  grueling 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  with  his  rag-tag  army 
would  have  been  replaced  by  a  supreme  com- 
mander who  would  tell  him  that  diplomatic 
warfare  is  preferred  to  victory  and  that  the 
revolution  could  be  won  by  "reasoning  to- 
gether" with  Old  King  George. 

Paul  Revere,  merely  a  silversmith  and  not 
ft  university  egghead,  would  have  had  to 
stay  at  his  forge.  He  didn't  have  security 
clearance  to  go  galloping  around  the  country- 
side, releasing  classified  information. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  obviously  a  member  of 
the  opposition  party  of  the  future,  was  get- 
ting set  to  run  for  office.  What  right  did  he 
have  to  write,  "these  truths  we  hold  to  be 
self-evident"?  What  did  he  know  about  "Life, 
Liljerty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness"? 

Lafayette  represented  a  foreign  power. 
After  all.  neither  the  Colonies  nor  Britain 
then  was  sending  foreign  aid  to  France.  If 
we  had  been,  of  course,  France  probably 
would  have  taken  Britain's  side  and  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  would  have  be- 
come a  design  for  wallpaper. 

And,  had  there  been  a  United  Nations,  the 
American  forces  would  probably  have  been 
censured,  all  13  colonies  would  have  been 
turned  back  to  England,  and  the  security 
council  would  have  demanded  that  damages 
be  paid  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Revere, 
Henry  and  Lafayette  were  men  of  their  times, 
not  ours.  They  wouldn't  stand  a  chance  to- 
day, because  they  were  squares  and  flag 
wavers. 

Its  a  good  thing  they  were  around  In 
1776. 

[From  the  Sun-Standard,  June  29.  1967] 
Old  Glort  Has  a  Pkoud  HzarrAcc 

Independence  Day  Is  a  day  for  waving 
Old  Glory — a  day  to  hold  the  stars  and  stripes 
tlgh.  a  day  to  salute  our  nation's  flag.  How 


did  our  national  emblem  come  Into  being? 
Did  Betey  Boss  make  Xb»  first  American 
flag?  Those  searching  our  history  can  find 
no  factual  foundation  for  this  traditional 
story. 

The  American  Flag  consists  of  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  seven  red  alternating  with 
six  white,  and  In  the  upper  comer  near  the 
staff,  a  rectangular  field  of  blue  containing 
fifty  five-pointed  white  stars.  The  stripes 
symbolize  the  thirteen  colonies  which  origi- 
nally constituted  the  United  States  of 
America;  the  stars  represent  the  States  of 
the  Union.  In  the  language  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  which  defined  the  rymboUc 
meaning  of  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue 
as  used  in  the  flag.  "White  signifies  Purity 
and  Innocence;  Red,  Hardiness  and  Valor; 
Blue  signifies  Vigilance,  Perseverance  and 
Justice." 

The  first  national  standard  of  the  new 
colonies,  designed  and  adopted  even  before 
the  United  States  itself  was  formed,  was 
known  as  the  Grand  Union  Flag.  It  was  dis- 
played by  General  George  Washington  on 
Prospect  Hill,  outside  of  Boston  on  Jan. 
1.  1776,  and  was  composed  of  thirteen  al- 
ternate red  and  white  stripes  with  the 
British  Union  Jack  In  the  upper  left  corner. 
Washington's  troops  carried  this  fiag  when 
they  drove  the  British  from  Boston. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  under  this  flag,  which  remained  our 
standard  until  June  14,  1777,  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  design  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that,  "the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation."  Conclusive  proof  exists  to 
support  the  fact  that  one  Francis  Hopklnson, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
designed  this  fiag  not  Betsy  Ross.  When  it 
was  first  flown  has  not  been  determined. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  remained  unchanged 
until  Jan.  13,  1794,  when  Congress  voted  for 
two  stripes  and  two  stars,  one  each  for  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky.  As  new  States  joined 
the  Union  they  demanded  representation  in 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  fiag.  This  prac- 
tice was  followed  until  April  18,  1818,  when 
with  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen  stars.  Con- 
gress voted  that  the  fiag  should  contain 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  rep- 
resenting the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
that  a  star  for  each  new  state  should  be 
added  on  July  4,  following  Its  admission  to 
the  Union.  The  last  two  stars  to  be  added 
were  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  achieved 
statehood  In  1959. 

In  1912  President  William  H.  Taft  issued 
the  first  executive  order  of  Its  kind,  which 
dealt  with  the  proportions  and  details  of 
the  flag  since  much  confusion  had  arisen 
over  the  design,  size,  form,  color,  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars  and  parallelism  of  the 
stripes. 

The  overall  width  and  length  of  the  United 
States  fiag,  known  technically  as  the  hoist 
and  fiy  respectively,  is  fixed  In  the  ratio  of 
1:1.9.  The  thirteen  stripes  were  established 
as  being  of  equal  width.  The  hoist  of  the 
blue  field  containing  the  stars  was  fixed  at 
seven  thirteenths  of  the  overall  hoist,  that 
Is,  as  extending  from  the  top  of  the  flag  to 
the  bottom  of  the  seventh  stripe;  and  the 
fiy  of  the  blue  field  was  fixed  at  a  tiny  frac- 
tion over  three  fourths  of  the  overall  hoist 
The  diameter  of  each  star  was  established 
as  a  minute  fraction  under  one  sixteenth 
of  the  overall  hoist. 

The  fiag  should  be  displayed  on  all  days 
when  the  weather  permits,  especially  on  New 
Year's  Day,  January  1;  Inauguration  Day, 
January  20;  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12; 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22;  Easter 
Sunday  (variable);  Mother's  Day,  second 
Sunday  In  May;  Armed  Forces  Day.  third 
Saturday  In  May;  Memorial  Day.  (half  staff 
until  noon).  May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14;  In- 


dependence Day,  July  4;  Labor  Day,  first 
Monday  in  Sept.;  Constitution  Day.  Sept. 
17;  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12;  Veteran's  Day, 
Nov.  11;  Thanksgiving  Day,  fourth  Thursday 
in  Nov.;  Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25;  and  such 
other  days  as  may  be  proclaimed  by  tha 
President;  the  birthdays  of  States  (dates  of 
admission);  and  on  State  holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  deliberate  assault  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  country  it  is  especially 
stimulating  to  note  the  true  spirit  ex- 
hibited at  the  grassroots  level  by  edito- 
rials such  as  these. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOME  OWNERSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION ACT  AND  THE  221(h)  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  LMr.  WidnallI" 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  150  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  including  members  from  both 
parties,  have  joined  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  in  cosponsoring  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  Critics 
of  our  proposal,  while  recognizing  the 
need  to  increase  homeownership  pos- 
sibilities for  our  lower  income  citizens, 
have  contended  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion bill  that  cannot  be  done  under 
existing  law,  particularly  the  221(h) 
program  enacted  last  year.  This  latter 
program  has  been  described  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  message  to  Congress  on  pov- 
erty as  a  "pilot  program."  As  recently  as 
June  10,  1967,  HUD  Secretary  Robert 
Weaver  referred  to  it  as  "a  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  program."  The 
first  obvious  diCference,  therefore.  Is  in 
the  attitudes  toward  the  potential  scope 
of  homeownership  among  lower  income 
Americans  that  the  two  approaches  ex- 
hibit. 

A  more  detailed  comparison  between 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
and  the  section  221(h)  program  follows 
in  the  accompanying  charts.  In  general, 
the  following  should  be  noted: 

First,  the  existing  program,  nearly  a 
year  old  without  any  funds  disbursed, 
relies  on  the  Government  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  lending  and  construction  activity, 
with  the  private  sector  only  a  participant. 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
sees  Government  as  the  guarantor  of  a 
private  institution,  with  the  private  sec- 
tor as  the  major  initiator  and  developer. 

Second,  the  present  law  makes  use  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Both  FHA  and  HUD  have 
undistinguished  bureaucratic  reputations 
in  the  area  of  aiding  lower  Income  hous- 
ing, and  both  are  dedicated  to  the  rental 
approach.  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  avoids  this  ossified  bureauc- 
racy and  relies  on  private  enterprise  ef- 
ficiency and  expertise. 

Third,  the  existing  law  cannot  func- 
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might  find  troublesome.  We  may  even 
wish  to  argue  at  such  an  International 
meeting  that  the  GATT  provision  re- 
quiring Injury  before  assessing  a  counter- 
vailing duty  Is  unrealistic  and  should 
itself  be  changed,  rather  than  changing 
the  U.S.  countervailing  duty  provision  to 
conform  to  other's  practices.  For  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  proof  of  injury  from 
a  plainly  unfair  practice  like  a  subsidy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an:ued  that,  if 
there  Is  no  injury  to  a  domestic  industrj-. 
why  should  consumers  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  forelEin  country's  subsidy? 
Still  others  ar?ue  that  such  an  unfair 
trade  practice  should  be  a  malpractice 
per  se.  This  is  a  complex  issue,  but  these 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  must 
be  looked  Into. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  broaden  any  meeting  this 
year  on  the  subject  of  countervailing 
duties  to  Include  other  problems,  particu- 
larly border  taxes. 
tsxtrtma  or  catt  contracting  parties.    i967 

The  meeting  in  the  fall  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  the  general  agree- 
ment would  provide  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns in  the  International  trade  field. 
This  would  Include  the  entire  area  of 
nontariff  barriers,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  International  taxation  systems  as 
they  reflect  on  international  trade,  li- 
censes, quotas,  and  differences  in  na- 
tional systems  for  the  valuation  of  im- 
ports. It  should  also  include  problems 
stemming  from  the  differentials  in  na- 
tional patent  laws,  the  differences  In  na- 
tional antitrust  concepts,  and  other 
methods  of  business  operation  that  pass 
under  the  term  "restrictive  business 
practices."  In  addition  there  Is  the  area 
of  competitive  export  promotion  pro- 
grams that  might  include  subsidy  but 
also  would  include  Government  promo- 
tion of  very  aggressive  export  sales  tech- 
niques. 

All  of  these  problems  can  and  must 
be  handled  In  an  International,  multi- 
lateral forum.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  In  GATT 
should  be  to  internationally  harmonize 
national  trade  and  business  practices. 
The  International  Antidumpin  Code 
now  drafted  Is  an  excellent  precedent 
for  such  action. 

Both  the  fall  of  1967  meeting  now 
planned  to  look  Into  the  specific  matter  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  the  much 
more  comprehensive  annual  contracting 
parties  meeting,  are  in  their  own  ways 
appropriate  to  handle  these  problems. 
United  States  participation  in  these 
meetings  should  be  directed  to  elevating 
the  whole  area  of  "other-than  tariff  ' 
trade  practices  to  the  level  of  concen- 
trated, purposeful  discussion  among  the 
membership  of  the  General  Agreement. 
which  now  has  72  contracting  parties — 
full  members — four  provisional  members 
— ^Argentina.  Iceland.  Tunisia,  United 
Arab  Republic — three  countries  that 
participate  under  special  arrangement — 
Cambodia  and  Poland — and  eight  other 
countries  to  whose  territories  the  GATT 
has  been  applied  and  which  now,  as  in- 
dependent states,  maintain  a  de  facto 
application  of  the  GATT  pending  final 


decisions  as  to  their  futuie  commercial 
policy. 

The  attention  we  have  given  In  the 
past  to  negotiating  tariffs  should  now  be 
turned  to  these  newer  trade  problems. 
Including  the  border  tax  All  of  the.se 
problems  are  too  important  to  ^ut  aside. 
They  are  in  need  of  study  and  also  of 
International  action  to  resolve  Economic 
change,  domestic  and  international,  pro- 
cede,  too  quickly  to  allow  time  for  rest 
periods — trade  policy  cannot  lag  while 
trade  problems  await  action. 

PATtNTS   AND    I.NTtRN  A TION  AI.  TRADE 

For  the  American  chemical  indiLstrj'. 
where  sizable  sums  are  invested  in  re- 
search and  development,  patent  protec- 
tion of  Inventions  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance. A  good  patent  system  ser\es  two 
important  functions.  It  opens  up  inven- 
tions to  the  public  as  opposed  to  sealing 
them  off  as  trade  .secrets,  so  providing 
for  more  widespread  public  use  and  fur- 
ther development  of  the  patented  Inven- 
tion, in  exchange  for  giving  the  patentee 
an  assured  period  of  time  in  which  to 
use — or  licen.se — the  patented  invention 
exclusively,  thereby  allowing  him  to  re- 
coup his  research  and  development  costs 
at  a  profit. 

Though  we  are  improving  our  already 
effective  patent  system,  an  important 
problem  in  its  developmeni.  Is  the  In- 
ten;atlonal  system  for  registering  and 
protecting  patents  With  tlie  growth  of 
world  commerce,  investment,  and  busi- 
ness activity  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
comitant growth  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide patent  protection  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
have  already  taken  steps  toward  trjing 
to  create  an  international  patent  system. 
and  these  efforts  must  be  continued.  One 
area  that  might  be  developed  both  here 
and  abroad  Is  in  the  concept  of  design 
copyrights  and  patents.  United  States 
patent  and  copyright  law  and  very  few 
If  any  foreign  laws  do  not  adequately 
protect  from  foreign  copying  the  designs 
of  domestic  industries  heavily  Involved  in 
new  design.  In  the  United  States  this  is 
of  particular  concern  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  This  is  an  area  to 
which  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  give 
much  fuller  attention,  with  a  po.ssible 
view  al.so  to  Internationally  coordinating 
countries'  approaches  to  desitin  protec- 
tion, 

CONCtUSIOM 

In  this  report  on  a  key  aspect  of  the 
Kennedy  round  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  historic  and  economic  back- 
ground of  the  ASP  .system  it.self,  its 
workings  as  a  method  of  customs  valua- 
tion, the  reasons  of  those  who  wish  to 
maintain  the  systems,  the  background  of 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiations  and 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  shaped  the 
European  position  on  the  removal  of 
ASP.  and  the  nature  of  the  final  pack- 
age." themselves. 

Throughout,  I  have  tried  to  discuss 
this  difficult  and  complex  l.ssue  in  the 
context  of  the  totality  of  world  trade  and 
Investment  in  chemicals,  and  in  terms  of 
a  dynamic.  Imiovative.  and  growing  In- 
ternational lndustr>'.  Finally,  I  have  un- 
derscored the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  "other-than- 
tariff"  problems  in  international  trade. 


problems  that  have  assumed  a  new 
prominence  In  International  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

To  Implement  the  second,  ASP  pack- 
age resulting  from  the  Kennedy  round 
chemicals  sector  negotiations,  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  study  and  decide  the 
changes  negotiated.  This  public  proce- 
dure promises  that  as  mucli.  if  not  more 
public  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
chemicals  sector  and  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system  of  customs  valuation 
after  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  on  June  30,  1967,  as  during 
it.  During  the  processes  of  congressional 
study  and  deliberation  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  all  of  the 
above  matters  in  full. 


OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DERwrNSKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  commemorated  this 
year  with  increased  spirit  in  thousands 
of  communities  throughout  the  country 
as  citizens  recognized  the  significance 
of  their  American  heritage  and  the  need 
to  reaffirm  their  support  of  our  national 
beliefs.  Three  Independent  publications 
serving  the  south  suburban  area  of  Cook 
County.  111.,  produced  Impressive  edi- 
torial comments  during  the  Fourth  of 
July  period  and  I  submit  tliem  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  sound  expres- 
sions of  grassroots  American  opinion. 
[Prom  the  Suburban  Life,  June  29,  1967] 
Haii..  Columbia 

Strike  tip  the  band!  Wave  the  flag!  Show 
your  pride  In  the  United  States! 

Corney?  Yes.  In  some  quarters  it  Is  con- 
sidered Uiat.  But  we  don't  buy  such 
criticism. 

Patriotism  Is  something  that  Is  loolced  up- 
on today  In  many  quarters  as  "square."  If  It 
Is  square  tell  It  to  those  guys  who  are  slug- 
ging It  out  In  Vietnam  or  those  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  make  It  back  from  Korea, 
World  War  II  or  those  who  mucked  their 
way  through  the  mud  and  trenches  of  World 
War  I.  And  then  duck. 

Tuesday  we  will  observe  the  191st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
document  drawn  up  by  a  handful  of  British 
colorUsts  who  knew  full  well  they  were  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows. 

If  they  could  stand  proud  and  unbending, 
so  can  we. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  most  celebrated 
holiday  of  this  nation.  It's  too  bad  that  It 
Isn't  celebrated  as  It  once  was.  Several  com- 
munities In  this  area  have  scheduled  pro- 
grams, but  there  are  many  more  that  haven't. 

It's  also  too  bad  that  many  youngsters  and 
8<Mne  adults  will  suffer  Injuries  because  of 
Illegal  fireworks  and  that  others  will  die  or 
be  Injured  In  automobile  accidents. 

This  Is  the  most  productive,  tlie  wealthiest, 
the  strongest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Everj-one  has  the  right  of  free  speech,  to  go 
where  he  chooses  when  he  chooses.  There  are 
no  frontier  barriers  or  armed  guards  to  re- 
strict our  movements. 

It's  true  we  have  our  racial  and  rellgloui 
bigots,  but  they  virUl  disappear  In  time  with 
the  proper  moral  and  legal  outlook  which 
will  assure  the  freedom  of  all,  regardless  of 
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race,  creed  or  color.  Laws  are  not  the  answer; 
the  acceptance  la. 

It  la  to  our  credit  that  we  realize  our 
shortcomings  and  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  them,  even  though  the 
slow  processes  are  not  to  the  liking  of  those 
In  opposition. 

Despite  our  failures,  we  still  make  up  the 
best  naUon  In  the  world.  And  we  should  be 
proud  of  It  and  proclaim  It  more  than  we 

^Reflect  for  a  moment  on  Belleau  Woods. 
the  Argonne.  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Hertgen 
Forest,  the  Chosan  Reservoir  and  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

And  then  thank  God  for  the  men  who  bled 
and  died  that  we  may  live  In  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world. 

Stand  up  and  be  counted  on  Tuesday.  Fly 
the  flag,  stamp  your  feet  to  the  tunes  of  a 
marching  band  and  proclaim  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we're  Americans  and  proud  of 

If  that  be  corny,  make  the  most  of  It. 

[From   the   Tribune,    July   2,    1967] 
Declabation  Signers — Truly 
"Independents" 
Lately   It  seems  we   In   America   are   cele- 
brating the  Fourth   of  July  instead  of  In- 
dependence Day. 

Lately  It  has  been   fashionable  to  deride 

"flag    wavers"    as    right-wing    super-patriots 

and  If  you  get  a  lump  In  your  throat  when 

the  flag  goes  by.  you're  a  square. 

Patriots  today  aren't  the  same  as  patriots 

of  1776. 

Ben  Franklin,  with  words  like  "a  penny 
saved  Is  a  penny  earned  "  would  have  no  place 
m  government  because  he  subscribed  to  the 
wrong  theory  about  money  management. 

Patrick  Henry  saying  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death"  would  be  met  by  crowds  of 
university  students  shouting  "Give  him 
death!" 

George  Washington,  forsaking  a  comfort- 
able plantation  life  to  spend  a  grueling 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  with  his  rag-tag  army 
would  have  been  replaced  by  a  supreme  com- 
mander who  would  tell  him  that  diplomatic 
warfare  Is  preferred  to  victory  and  that  the 
revolution  could  be  won  by  "reasoning  to- 
gether" with  Old  King  George. 

Paul  Revere,  merely  a  silversmith  and  not 
a  university  egghead,  would  have  had  to 
stay  at  his  forge.  He  didn't  have  security 
clearance  to  go  galloping  around  the  country- 
side, releasing  classified  information. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  obviously  a  member  of 
the  opposition  party  of  the  future,  was  get- 
ting set  to  run  for  office.  What  right  did  he 
have  to  write,  "these  truths  we  hold  to  be 
self-evident"?  What  did  he  know  about  "Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness"? 

Lafayette  represented  a  foreign  power. 
After  all.  neither  the  Colonies  nor  Britain 
then  W!is  sending  foreign  aid  to  France.  If 
we  had  been,  of  course.  France  probably 
would  have  taken  Britain's  side  and  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  would  have  be- 
come a  design  for  wallpaper. 

And.  had  there  been  a  United  Nations,  the 
American  forces  would  probably  have  been 
censured,  all  13  colonies  would  have  been 
turned  back  to  England,  and  the  security 
council  would  have  demanded  that  damages 
be  paid  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Revere, 
Henry  and  Lafayette  were  men  of  their  times, 
not  ours.  They  wouldn't  stand  a  chance  to- 
day, because  they  were  squares  and  flag 
wavers. 

It's  a  good  thing  they  were  around  In 
1776. 


(From  the  Sun-Standard,  June  29,  1967] 
Old  Glory  Has  a  Proud  HcBrrAGS 

Independence  Day  Is  a  day  for  waving 
Old  Glory— a  day  to  hold  the  stars  and  stripes 
Ugh,  a  day  to  salute  our  nation's  flag.  How 


did  our  national  emblem  come  Into  being? 
Did  Betsy  Roes  make  the  first  American 
flag?  Those  searching  our  history  can  find 
no  factual  foundation  for  this  traditional 

storv. 

The  American  Flag  consists  of  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  seven  red  alternating  with 
six  white,  and  In  the  upper  comer  near  the 
staff  a  rectangular  field  of  blue  containing 
fifty  five-pointed  white  stars.  The  stripes 
symbolize  the  thirteen  colonies  which  origi- 
nally constituted  the  United  States  of 
America:  the  stars  represent  the  States  of 
the  Union.  In  the  language  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  which  defined  the  rymbollc 
meaning  of  the  colors  red.  white,  and  blue 
as  used  in  the  flag.  -WThlte  signifies  Purity 
and  Innocence;  Red,  Hardiness  and  Valor; 
Blue    slgnlfles    Vigilance,    Perseverance    and 

Justice." 

The  first  national  standard  of  the  new 
colonies,  designed  and  adopted  even  before 
the  United  States  Itself  was  formed,  was 
knovra  as  the  Grand  Union  Flag.  It  was  dis- 
played by  General  George  Washington  on 
Prospect  Hill,  outside  of  Boston  on  Jan. 
1  1776  and  was  composed  of  thirteen  al- 
ternate" red  and  white  stripes  with  the 
British  Union  Jack  In  the  upper  left  corner. 
Washington's  troops  carried  this  flag  when 
they  drove  the  British  from  Boston. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  under  this  flag,  which  remained  our 
standard  until  June  14,  1777,  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  design  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that,  "the  flag  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white  with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation."  Conclusive  proof  exists  to 
support  the  fact  that  one  Francis  Hopklnson. 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
designed  this  flag  not  Betsy  Ross.  When  It 
was  first  flown  has  not  been  determined. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  remained  unchanged 
until  Jan.  13,  1794,  when  Congress  voted  for 
two  stripes  and  two  stars,  one  each  for  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky.  As  new  States  Joined 
the  Union  they  demanded  representation  In 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  flag.  This  prac- 
tice was  followed  until  April  18,  1818.  when 
with  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen  stars,  Con- 
gress voted  that  the  flag  should  contain 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  rep- 
resenting the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
that  a  star  for  each  new  state  should  be 
added  on  July  4,  following  Its  admission  to 
the  Union.  The  last  two  stars  to  be  added 
were  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  achieved 
statehood  in  1959. 

In  1912  President  William  H.  Taft  Issued 
the  first  executive  order  of  its  kind,  which 
dealt  with  the  proportions  and  details  of 
the  flag  since  much  confusion  had  arisen 
over  the  design,  size,  form,  color,  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars  and  parallelism  of  the 
striDcs. 

The  overall  width  and  length  of  the  United 
States  flag,  known  technically  as  the  hoist 
and  fly  respectively,  is  flxed  In  the  ratio  of 
119  The  thirteen  stripes  were  established 
as  being  of  equal  width.  The  hoist  of  the 
blue  fleld  containing  the  stars  was  fixed  at 
seven  thirteenths  of  the  overall  hoist,  that 
is  as  extending  from  the  top  of  the  flag  to 
the  bottom  of  the  seventh  stripe;  and  the 
fly  of  the  blue  fleld  was  flxed  at  a  tiny  frac- 
tion over  three  fourths  of  the  overall  hoist 
The  diameter  of  each  star  was  established 
as  a  minute  fraction  under  one  sixteenth 
of  the  overall  hoist. 

The  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all  da>s 
when  the  weather  permits,  especially  on  New 
Year's  Day,  January  1:  Inauguration  Day, 
January  20;  Lincoln's  Birthday.  February  12; 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22;  Easter 
Sunday  (variable):  Mother's  Day.  second 
Sunday  In  May:  Armed  Forces  Day  third 
Saturday  In  May:  Memorial  Day.  (half  staff 
until  noon).  May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14;  In- 


dependence Day,  July  4;  Labor  Day,  first 
Monday  In  Sept.;  Constitution  Day.  Sept. 
17-  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12;  Veteran's  Day, 
Nov.  11;  Thanksgiving  Day,  fourth  Thursday 
In  Nov.;  Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25;  and  such 
other  days  as  may  be  proclaimed  by  ths 
President;  the  birthdays  of  States  (dates  of 
admission) ;  and  on  State  holidays. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  deliberate  assault  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  country  it  is  especially 
stimulating  to  note  the  true  spint  ex- 
hibited at  the  grassroots  level  by  edito- 
rials such  as  these. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOME  OWNERSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION ACT  AND  THE  221(h)  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ,_.■.•       »„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     WIDNALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    more 
than  150  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  Including  members  from  boUi 
parties,  have  joined  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy    in    cosponsorlng    the    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  Critics 
of   our  proposal,  while  recognizing   the 
need   to   Increase   homeownership   pos- 
sibilities for  our  lower  Income  citizens, 
have  contended  that  there  is  nothing  m 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion  bUl    that   cannot   be   done    under 
existing    law,    particularly    the    221  (h> 
program  enacted  last  year.  This  latter 
program  has  been  described  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  message  to  Congress  on  pov- 
erty as  a  "pilot  program."  As  recently  as 
June   10,    1967,   HUD  Secretary   Robert 
Weaver  referred  to  it  as  "a  demonstra- 
tion  and  experimental   program."   The 
first  obvious  difference,  therefore,  is  In 
the  attitudes  toward  the  potential  scope 
of  homeownership  among  lower  income 
Americans  that  the  two  approaches  ex- 
hibit. 

A  more  detailed  comparison  between 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
and  the  section  221(h)  program  follows 
in  the  accompanying  charts.  In  general, 
the  following  should  be  noted: 

First,  the  existing  program,  nearly  a 
year  old  without  any  funds  disbursed, 
relies  on  the  Government  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  lending  and  construction  activity, 
with  the  private  sector  only  a  participant. 
National   Home  Ownership   Foundation 
sees  Government  as  the  guarantor  of  a 
private  institution,  with  the  private  sec- 
tor as  the  major  initiator  and  developer 
Second,  the  present  law  makes  use  or 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  m 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Both  FHA  and  HUD  have 
undistinguished  bureaucratic  reputations 
in  the  area  of  aiding  lower  income  hous-- 
ing  and  both  are  dedicated  to  the  rental 
approach.    National    Home    Ownership 
Foundation  avoids  this  ossified  bureauc- 
racy and  relies  on  private  enterprise  ef- 
ficiency and  expertise. 

Third,  the  existing  law  cannot  lunc- 
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tion  with  Its  below-market-int<>rest  rate 
mortgages  without  the  guarantee  that 
Treasury  funds  will  be  available  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  purchase  the  mortgages  That  is  the 
cnly  way  It  can  keep  its  interest  charge 
low  to  the  potential  homebuyer  National 
Iiome  Ownership  Foundation,  however, 
relies  on  a  direct  interest  sub.sidy  by  the 
Treasury  on  a  market  interest  rate 
mortgage.  There  is  al.<o  no  rtcoverabillty 
feature  In  present  law  for  the  subsidy 
involved  In  below-market-interest  rate 
mortgage  under  section  221' h'  under 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation, 
as  the  income  of  the  homebuyer  reaches 
levels  where  he  can  pay  a  more  economic 
mortgage  payment  and  interest  rate,  the 
subsidy  is  recovered 

Most  importantly,  for  the  same  Fed- 
eral budget  Impact,  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  subsidy  approach 


can  produce  33  times  as  many  housing 
units.  Given  present  budget  difficulties, 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  expansion  of 
the  present  pilot  program  under  221  <h) 
to  a  significant  level  of  units.  And  given 
the  tremendous  leverage  per  Federal  dol- 
lar that  IS  possible  under  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  approacli.  any 
significant  expansion  of  the  existing  pilot 
program  would  be  unecononuc.  in  coin- 
pari.son.  under  any  budget  conditions. 

Fourth,  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  program  can  reach  families 
at  lower  income  levels  than  under  .section 
221'hi  Using  approved  FHA  rules,  for 
example,  under  the  221' h'  prot;ram's 
maximum  terms,  a  $4,100  Washington, 
D  C  .  family  of  five  could  afford  a  $13,895 
mortgage  loan  The  same  loan  could  be 
assumed,  under  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation,  by  a  similar  family  with 
an  income  of  only  $2,820  annually. 


Finally,  a  key  to  acceptance  of  any 
new  program  m  the  rehabilitation  and 
construction  fields  is  the  expansion  of  .iob 
opportunities.  Only  a  program  of  ade- 
quate size  and  duration  can  actually 
place  additional  workers  on  the  employ- 
ment rolls.  The  same  is  true  of  returns 
for  private  investment  and  profitably  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  existing  Federal  program  under 
221 'hi  IS  a  $20  million  pilot  program 
which  can  produce  only  2,000  housing 
units  .scattered  across  the  country,  using 
an  averau'e  unit  cost  of  $10,000.  The  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  pro- 
gram, utilizing  $2  billion  of  private  in- 
vestment capital  has  a  potential  for 
broad.scale  projects  involving  200,000 
such  units  as  a  minimum  goal. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  two  programs: 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN    221(h)     AND    NATIONAI.    HOME    OWNERSHIP    PODNDATION 


1.  Philoaophy  o(  Government. 


2.  Organization  and  control 


3.  Interest  rate  on  mortgage 

4.  Intere»t    rate    to    purchaser    of    equity 
ownership. 


5.  Resale  of  mortgage  in  secondary  mort- 
gage market. 

6.  Source  of  mortgage  funds. 


7.  Cost  to  taxpayers. 


8.  RecoverabUlty  of  subsidy 


9.  Supporting  services  to  local   non-profit 
groups  and  to  the  prospective  home  buyer. 

10.  Neighborhood  involvement. 


11.  "Sweat  equity"  and  downpayment. 


12.  Income  levels  served. 


13.  Typs  of  housing  assisted. 


14.  Rehabilitation   and   new  construction. 


SECTION    221  I  hi 

Government  as  regulator  of  lending  activi- 
ty and  construction;  private  sector  as  par- 
ticipant only 

FHA  program,  under  HUD  Non-profit  or- 
ganlziitlon  at  neighborhood  level. 

3  per  cent,  same  as  221(d)  (3)  below  market 
rate 

3  per  cent. 


No  resale  Below-market-rat*  Interest  re- 
quired purchase  by  FNMA  In  Its  special  as- 
si.';t;ince  operations 

Dependent  on  FNMA  willingness  to  pur- 
cha.se  any  mor'gage  made  under  program 
OthtTwi.se  private  lending  Institutions  will 
not  lend  with  below  market  rate 

Money  or  FNMA  to  buy  3  per  cent  mort- 
gages must  be  tx^rrowed  by  Treasury  at 
higher  market  rates  Difference  Ls  subsidy 
If  FNMA  then  pools  mortgivges  ,ind  sells  par- 
ticipation certlflcatt>s  m  fxxil,  the  difference 
between  the  3  per  crnt  tnortg.vge  return  to 
FNMA  and  m.irket  rate  on  the  PC  must  be 
made  up  by  Treasury  sutisldy. 

None. 


None  provided  In  law   Requirements  added 

In  Regulations 

Local  non-profit  corporation  may  be 
neighborhood  oriented,  but  nothing  required 
In  law 


Provides  fur  volunteer  work  by  potential 
home  owner  with  viiJue  of  labor  reflected  In 
lower  mortgiige  figvire  for  unit  This  does 
not  take  place  of  minimum  FHA  downpay- 
ment of  $200  Units  can  t>e  rented  with 
credit  towards  downpayment  on  rent  with 
option  to  purchivse  plan 

Limited  to  those  who  can  be  served  by  rent 
supplement  program,  which  In  turn  Ls  de- 
fined as  public  level  Incomes. 


Limited  to  single  family  detached,  semi- 
detached or  row  housuig. 


Limited  to  rehabilitation. 


NArioNAL   HOME  OWNERSHIP  rol'NDATlr'N 

Government  us  gtiarantor  of  private  Insti- 
tution; private  sector  as  major  Initiator  and 
developer 

No  FH.A.  HUD  control,  private  non-profit 
natlon.il  corporation  chartered  by  Congress 
Neighborhood  non-profit  corporations,  coops. 
limited  dividend  corporations. 

Market  interest  rate 

Could  range  from  market  Interest  rate  to 
substantially  lower  figure  as  determined  by 
formula  In  law.  and  allocated  by  Foundation 
(at  present  as  low  as  2 '4  per  cent). 

Conventional  secondary  mortgage  market; 
resale  possible  without  dependence  on  FNMA. 

Sale  of  $2  billion  in  guaranteed  bonds  at 
market  rates,  private  capital. 


Where  necessary,  difference  between  In- 
terest rate  paid  to  mort^^age  holder  by  home 
buyer  and  rate  due  holder  from  mortgage 
Is  met  by  Treasury  $10  million  first  year;  $30 
million  second  year,  to  $60  million  maximum 
authorliUitlon  annually,  third  year 


Interest  subsidy  paid  back  by  home  buyer 
when  his  income  reiU-hes  mixlerate  Income 
levels,  or  wh^n  he  sells  equity  at  taxable 
profit. 

Supporting  technical,  planning.  Job  train- 
ing, budget  counseling,  etc.  services  required 
In  l.iw 

First  chiince  for  homes  and  employment 
opportunities  must  be  for  neighborhood  resi- 
dents Local  non-profit  corporation,  cooper- 
ative, eu-  ,  must  have  neighborhood  Involve- 
ment 

Allows  for  "sweat  equity"  labor  to  cut 
down  on  cost  of  owning  home  to  borrower 
In  form  of  larger  downpayment  Downpay- 
ment or  equivalent  to  be  set  by  Foundation 


Mortgage  money  available  to  anyone  un- 
able to  afford  and  obtain  conventional 
fin.mclng  who  shows  capability  of  becoming 
a  home  owner.  Would  cover  both  public 
housing  Income  levels  and  level  Immediately 
above  that  level  where  shortage  of  housing 
and  mortgage  funds  also  exists. 

Includes  single  family  detached  semi- 
detached row  housing:  also  multi-family  co- 
operatives and  condominiums  In  recognition 
of   core   city   type   of   housing  supply. 

Applies  to  t)oth  rehabilitated  and  new  con- 
•trucUon  housing. 
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15.  Tie  In  with  local  government. 


No  direct  tie-ln  with  local  government  re- 
quired In  law. 


Requires  consultation  with  Federal,  state 
and  local  public  agencies;  requires  the  Foun- 
dation to  xise  existing  public  agency  pro- 
grams as  much  as  possible;  coadjuvant 
(Shared  risk)  loans  with  public  agencies; 
"local  non-profit  housing  association"  de- 
fined to  Include  public  housing. 


.AMEND  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  with  sev- 
eral colleagues  in  Introducing  today  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965. 

The  amendments  proposed,  while  gen- 
erally of  a  technical  nature,  will  make 
needed  changes  in  the  scope  of  the 
Foundation's  endeavors  and  the  proce- 
dures under  which  it  operates. 

I  believe  the  Foundation  has  worked 
creatively  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  support  and 
encourage  artists,  authors,  playwrights, 
and  the  members  of  the  dance. 

In  addition  to  grants  to  a  number  of 
talented  individual  New  Yorkers  in  sev- 
eral fields,  national  organizations  based 
In  New  York  City  have  also  received  as- 
sistance from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  For  example,  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  received  a  matching 
grant  to  launch  a  lecture  series  entitled 
"Dialogs  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,"  for  high 
school  teachers. 

The  American  Lyric  Theater  Work- 
shop received  a  grant  to  create  a  special 
theater  lalxiratory  for  professional 
actors,  writers,  musicians,  and  dancers, 
under  the  direction  of  Jerome  Robblns. 
The  Educational  Broadcasting  Corp.  re- 
ceived a  matching  grant  under  a  pro- 
gram to  enable  educational  stations 
throughout  the  country  to  provide  addi- 
tional programing  in  various  art  fields. 
Other  grants  Indicative  of  the  diversity 
and  ere:  tivity  of  the  Foundation's  en- 
deavors went  to  the  American  Play- 
wright Theater,  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Co.,  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  and  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts — the  first  State  arts 
council. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  supported  as  well  numer- 
ous individual  and  institutional  projects 
with  financial  assistance  for  research 
and  publications,  educational,  and  special 
projects,  and  fellowships  and  stipends 
in  many  areas  of  intellectual  and 
creative  endeavor. 

This  range  of  work  gives  earnest  of 
our  concern  at  the  national  level  for  the 
arts,  and  we  should,  in  my  judgment, 
continue  to  fully  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Foundation. 

To  this  end,  the  amendments  proposed 
in  this  legislation  will  make  important 
changes  in  the  procedures  of  the  Foun- 


dation while  continuing  that  artistic 
freedom  and  independence  from  Govern- 
ment control  or  direction  that  is  vital  for 
full  and  free  development  of  creative  en- 
deavors. I  think  that  the  Congress  must 
take  especial  care  that,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  ultimately 
adopted,  we  do  not  attempt  to  legislate 
standards  for  projects  supported  by  the 
Foundation.  The  role  of  the  critic  and  the 
judge  should  be  left  to  Roger  Stevens 
and  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  and  to  their 
distinguished  councils. 

Five  significant  amendments  are  con- 
templated in  this  legislation.  First,  the 
definition  of  the  term  "workshop"  in 
section  3(f)  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
to  include  workshops  in  the  humanities 
as  well  as  those  in  the  arts. 

Second,  changes  in  sections  5(c)  and 
5(f)  of  the  act  would  permit  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  enter  into 
contracts  as  well  as  award  grants.  Fur- 
ther, the  endowment  could,  under  this 
amendment,  provide  assistance  to  a 
group  for  a  survey  in  the  arto  without  re- 
quiring the  group  to  match  the  Federal 
contribution.  This  change  could  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  new  arts  organiza- 
tions which  do  not  yet  have  the  facilities 
or  personnel  for  matching  fund  solicita- 
tion. 

Third,  section  5(h)(5)  would  be 
amended  to  permit  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  use  any  amounts 
remaining  after  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  for  further  program  activities.  It 
is  contemplated  that  such  fimds  could 
be  used  to  make  grants  to  groups  within 
States  or  to  support  regional  activities 
among  several  States. 

Fourth,  changes  are  proposed  in  the 
duties  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities.  Under  present  law,  each 
council  must  make  a  recommendation  on 
every  application  submitted  to  the  En- 
dowment before  the  Chairman  may  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application.  This 
procedure,  given  the  large  volume  of  ap- 
plications and  the  relative  infrequency 
of  Council  meetings.  Is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  efllcient  operation.  Thus,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  Coimcil  recommenda- 
tion not  be  required  where  the  Chairman 
intends  to  disapprove  an  application  and 
that  each  Coimcil  be  authorized  to  waive 
the  application  review  requirement  in 
favor  of  the  Endowment  Chairman  con- 
cerned under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  restrictions  as  the  Council  may 
choose  to  include. 

Fifth,  amendments  are  suggested  to 
permit  more  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  matching  of  restricted  gifts  with 
funds  provided  under  section  11(b).  At 
present,  only  unrestricted  gifts  may  be 
matched,  a  requirement  which  has  cur- 
tailed the  opportunity  for  obtaining  gifts. 

Finally,  open-ended  authorizations  are 
recommended,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  in- 


creasing number  of  applications.  Open- 
ended  authorizations  will  also  permit 
more  flexibility  in  allotting  funds  to  the 
different  categories  of  assistance,  as  de- 
mand and  budgetary  considerations  will 
allow. 


RESPONSIBLE  DISSENT  OR  CALCU- 
LATED  TREASON 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  has  compiled  a  valuable, 
short,  foreword  to  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  for  1966,  which  points  out 
the  damage  that  is  being  done  to  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  in  Vietnam  by  antiwar  pro- 
testors who  have  fallen  prey  to  the  Com- 
munist's "big  lie." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
protests  against  the  war  are  inspired, 
organized,  led,  and  promoted  by  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States.  These  facts 
were  well  publicized  in  the  committee's 
recent  Vietnam  Week  report.  But  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  effects  these 
actions  have  upon  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam and  those  outside  Vietnam  who  are 
the  suppliers  of  the  war. 

Chairman  Willis  points  out  a  state- 
ment by  Gen.  William  Westmoreland 
which  shows  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  antiwar  protestors. 

Mr.  Willis  states: 

General  Westmoreland  had  no  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  defeat  Its 
enemy  on  the  military  front.  His  only  real 
concern  was  the  enemy  attack  on  his  rear — 
a  Communist  victory  on  the  political,  prop- 
aganda, and  psychological  warfare  fronts, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  which 
could  rob  this  country  of  victory  even 
though  It  won  every  battle  in  Vietnam. 

This  statement  of  General  Westmore- 
land's beliefs  followed  from  his  hesita- 
tion to  find  North  Vietnamese  General 
Giap  wrong  on  two  of  seven  reasons  why 
the  Communists  would  win  the  war. 
These  were,  as  stated  in  the  foreword : 

Glap's  belief  that  the  Communists  wou'd 
win  because  of  increased  pressure  on  the 
United  States  from  other  nations  and  be- 
cause 'pressure  against  the  war  is  growing 
in  the  United  States."  The  latter,  General 
Westmoreland  said,  is  "the  central  consid- 
eration." 

It  would  indeed  be  ironic  if  those  who 
profess  so  vehemently  a  desire  for  an 
end  to  the  war,  regardless  of  the  terms 
or  losses  to  the  free  world,  would  actually 
be  prolonging  this  conflict  by  giving  the 
Communists  a  hope  against  all  hope. 
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This,  however,  may  be  the  case,  as 
Oeoeral  Westmoreland's  statements  tend 
to  Indicate.  Add  to  this  a  statement,  re- 
ported In  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
19,  1967.  of  Oen  Lewis  W.  Walt: 

Oenenl  Walt  said  t<xlay  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  believed  that  if  they  held  out 
long  enough  and  caused  enough  American 
casualties,  "the  people  here  in  the  states 
win  give  up  and  pull  out  ' 

Oenenl  Walt  said  that  he  had  found  out. 
from  talking  with  prisoners  and  defectors. 
why  the  Vletoong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
kept  fighting  in  spite  of  heavy  military 
loBses.  ■'They  realize  that  they  cannot  win 
this  war  militarily,  but  they  believe  they 
can  win  It  politically  and  psychologically. 
back  here  In  the  United  States."  the  general 
said. 

And  If  these  sources  are  Insufficient, 
the  North  Vietnamese  themselves  print 
glowing  reports  of  antiwar  activities  in 
the  United  States 

Vietnam  Courier,  which  calls  itself  an 
information  weekly,  and  lists  as  its  ad- 
dress. 46  Tran  Hung  Cao  Street,  Hanoi, 
carried  in  the  April  10  edition  a  long  ar- 
ticle entitled  "American  People's  Grow- 
ing Opposition  to  LB  J  s  Vietnam  War." 
The  article  goes  on  for  many  column 
inches  citing  the  actions  of  draft  card 
burners,  the  antiwar  activities  of  in- 
tellectuals, student  groups  and  so  forth. 
Including,  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  'Vouth 
Against  War  and  Fasci.sm,  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee.  Du  Bols 
Clubs.  Robert  Lowell.  Staughton  Lynd, 
M.  S.  Amonl,  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party.  Arthur  Miller,  and 
other  groups  or  persons  or  movements 
which  are.  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
aiding  the  Communist  position 

The  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr  Willis  1  .sets  the  actions 
of  these  groups  and  persons  in  detailed 
relief  and  provides  yet  another  call  for 
all  Americans  to  a.ssume  the  responsi- 
bility of  searching  out  the  truth  about 
anti-Vietnam  stands  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  u.=;e  of  oth- 
ers who  might  not  have  seen  it: 
Foreword 

The  Chinese  Communist  "Song  of  the 
OuerriUas"  was  al.so  known  by  a  title  that 
sounds  ludicrous  to  the  average  American. 
"Oo  to  the  Rear  of  the  Enemy  and  Olve  Him 
a  Kick  In  the  Pants  " 

The  message  and  this  alternate  title  of  the 
"Song  of  the  OuerriUas  '  Illustrate  the  strat- 
egy the  Communists  are  using  against  the 
United  States  today,  the  strategy  they  always 
use  when  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
any  enemy. 

Communists  do  not  fight  purely  military 
engagements.  They  believe  In.  and  practice. 
the  concept  of  total  war  They  fight  not  only 
on  the  battlefields  but  un  all  fronts  They  use 
psychological  and  political  means,  propa- 
ganda, subversion,  economics,  the  arts — every 
conceivable  weapon — to  attack,  undermine. 
and  weaken  their  military  opponent  from  the 
rear. 

Moscow.  Peking,  and  Hanoi  have  a  direct 
hand  in  the  war  the  United  States  1b  fighting 
against  the  forces  of  international  commu- 
nism In  Vietnam  today  They  are  openly  pro- 
viding military  equipment,  munitions  and 
other  forms  of  material  assistance  to  the  Viet 
Cong. 

This  direct  aid  from  Hanoi  and  the  two 
most  powerful  Communist  nations  on  earth. 
however.  Is  not  the  limit  of  outside  Commu- 


nist participation  in  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam Communist  nations  and  organizations 
which  are  not  sending  direct  material  assist- 
ance to  the  Viet  Cong,  as  Moscow.  Hanoi,  and 
Peking  are  doing,  are  giving  aid  on  the  Im- 
portant nonnolUtary  fronts  mentioned  above. 
They  are  doing  this  by  wjiging  intense  po- 
litical and  psychological  warfare  against  the 
United  States  and  In  behalf  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  warfnxe  they  have 
been  conducting  has  been  demonstrated  on 
numerous  occasions  during  the  l.x.st  few  years 
by  the  hostile  demonstrations  that  have 
greeted  top  officials  of  the  United  States  when 
they  have  visited  foreign  countries 

Addressing  a  White  House  luncheon  on 
April  28.  1967.  General  Westmoreland,  com- 
mander of  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam, 
revealed  that  a  ye;u  earlier  General  Glap. 
the  imlltary  leader  of  North  VletnAm.  had 
listed  seven  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
Comununlsts  would  eventually  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  General  Westmoreland  added  that 
he  thought  Giap's  reasons  comprl.sed  'a  very 
intelligent  assessment"  of  UJ8.  problems  in 
Vietnam 

General  Westmoreland  then  cited  f.acts  to 
prove  that  General  Glap  was  wrong  on  five 
of  his  seven  reasons  He  hesitated  to  find  the 
Communist  military  leader  In  error  on  only 
two  points — Giap's  belief  that  the  Commii- 
nists  would  win  because  of  Increased  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  from  other  nations 
and  because  pressure  against  the  wax  Ls 
growing  in  the  United  Suites"  Tlie  latter. 
General  Westmoreland  said,  Is  "the  central 
consideration  " 

General  Westmoreland.  In  other  words,  had 
no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  its  enemy  on  the  mllit^iry 
front  His  only  real  concern  wiis  the  enemy 
attack  on  his  rear — a  Communist  victory  on 
the  political,  propaganda,  and  psychological 
warfare  fronts,  particularly  In  the  United 
States,  which  could  rob  this  country  of  vic- 
tory even  though  it  won  every  battle  in 
Vietnam 

There  Is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  General  Westmoreland's  Judgment  and 
concern  The  Communists  have  made  it  clear 
that.  In  their  efforts  to  win  In  Vletn.un.  they 
are  pinning  their  hopes  largely  on  the  non- 
military  phases  of   the  struggle 

What  Is  the  Communist  <Um  as  regards  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and.  more  Importantly,  how 
do  they  hope  to  achieve  their  aim? 

The  New  Draft  Program  of  the  U  S  Com- 
munist Party  (1966i  states  "The  supreme 
challenge  of  the  moment  •  •  *  is  to  halt  U  S. 
aggression,  to  end  US  military  occupation 
of  South  Vietnam  •    •   •" 

U  S  Communist  Party  leader  Guss  Hall 
Uild  the  deleg.\tes  to  the  18th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  party,  held  in  New  York  City 
in  June  1966:  We  cannot  rest  until  the  last 
piece  of  US  military  equipment,  the  last 
warship,  the  last  plane,  the  last  unit  of  mili- 
tary personnel  has  been  removed  from  the 
soil  of  Vietnam    •    •    •" 

These  two  statements  echo  the  world  Com- 
munist   line     Communists    everywhere   have 
been  saying  the  same  thing  for  sevenil  years. 
How  do  the  Communists  hope  to  achieve 
their  above-quoted  aim? 

.\  recent  issue  of  the  Communist  Party's 
official  newspaper.  The  Worker,  spelled  out 
their  strategy  for  victory.  Referring  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam,  it  said: 

"The  war  will  come  to  an  end  when  It  be- 
comes untenable  for  the  |US  |  ruling  chiss 
This  win  occur  when  inability  to  win  the 
war  on  the  battlefield  is  coupled  with  such 
mas.t  oppctition  and  resftarice  at  home  that 
the  only  altrrnattxe  ui  a  reversal  of  course. 
•    •    •  "    [Emphasis  added  | 

It  is  significant  that  the  Communist  Party 
did  not  claim  In  this  statement  that  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  can  actually  in- 
flict a  military  defeat  on  the  United  States. 
On    the    contrary,    it    emphasized    that    the 


nonmllltary  phase  of  the  struggle,  particu- 
larly as  It  Is  conducted  within  the  United 
States.  Is  the  key  to  Communist  victory  In 
doing  so,  it  spotlighted  the  vital  role  the 
U  S  Communist  Party  has  to  play  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

How  well  are  the  U.S.  Communists  carry- 
ing out  their  assignment  of  undermining 
our  military  forces  in  Vietnam  by  att.icklng 
them  from  the  rear     on  the  homefront? 

Henry  Winston,  a  longtime  party  leader, 
led  the  delegation  of  U  S  Communist  Party 
members  who  attended  the  23d  Congress  Of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  In  Moscow  last 
year  In  his  addre.ss  to  the  congress.  Winston 
assured  the  assembled  Soviet  Reds  that  "the 
Communist  Party  of  the  USA.  gives  its  sup- 
port to.  and  participates  In,  the  building  of 
the  broadest  unity  of  all  strata  to  stop  the 
war  in  Vietnam     •    •    •" 

In  his  message  to  the  23d  Soviet  Party 
Congress.  US  party  boss  Gus  Hall  .said  that 
in  the  United  States  various  "forms  of 
struggle  "  are  "challenging  US  aggression  In 
Vietnam  "  Spelling  out  the  forms  of  struggle. 
he  listed  the  following — "parades,  demon- 
strations, mass  meetings,  picket  lines,  dele- 
gations, petitions,  public  hearings,  polls. 
teach-ins.  read-Ins,  television,  radio,  and 
many  others.   •    •    •• 

Never  before  while  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  In  war  have  there  been  so 
many  and  such  varied  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  within  its  borders.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  each  and  every 
one  of  these  demonstrations  has  been  orga- 
nize by  Communists  Despite  this.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party.  USA.,  and 
other  Communist  organizations  and  their  ad- 
herents have  been  Importantly  Involved  In 
the  great  majority  of  them  and  have  been 
the  originating  and  guiding  force  In  the 
major  demonstrations. 

Clearly,  the  Communists  are  doing  their 
sabotage  Job  well.  Moreover,  the  recent  cal- 
culated and  concentrated  Communist  effort 
to  tie  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  Inflam- 
matory civil  rights  Issue  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  now  aim  to  promote 
other  than  peaceful  demonstrations  against 
the  war  It  Is  evidence  that  they  are  trying 
to  put  into  effect  a  defeat-the-U.S.  strategy 
outlined  In  the  past  by  Gus  Hall. 

Writing  in  an  International  Communist 
Journal  about  7  years  ago.  Hall  rejoiced  In 
the  fact  that  (in  the  Communist  view)  the 
balance  of  world  power  had  been  so  altered 
that  the  Communists  could  now  defeat  the 
United  States  without  a  world  war.  He 
points  out.  however,  that  this  "would  not 
happen  automatically"  and  though  the  de- 
feat of  the  United  States  did  not  reqiUre  a 
world  war.  it  could  not  be  achieved  "without 
mass  actions  " 

What  did  he  mean  by  this? 

To  Illustrate  what  he  meant,  he  referred 
to  developments  in  South  Korea,  Cuba,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Congo  where  Incidents  char- 
acterized by  mob  violence  or  armed  revolu- 
tionary uprising  had  taken  place.  He  also 
stilted  that.  In  considering  the  possibilities 
of  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  the  United 
States,  the  recent  "heroic  struggle"  against 
US  imperialism  in  Japan  was  "a  good  exam- 
ple to  study  "  This  was  a  direct  reference  to 
the  massive  demonstrations,  characterized 
by  widespread  violence,  which  had  toppled 
the  regime  of  pro-U  .S  I>remler  Kishi  and 
h.id  forced  President  Elsenhower  to  call  off 
his  visit  to  Japan  planned  for  June   1960. 

The  Communists  In  the  United  States  alone 
do  not  have  the  numbers  to  constitute  "such 
mass  opposition  and  resistance"  that  our 
Government  will  be  forced  to  reverse  Its  Viet- 
nam policy.  To  succeed  In  creating  the  Im- 
pression of  such  opposition,  therefore,  they 
must  get  others  to  do  their  work  for  them. 
If  they  c;vn  also  Incite  them  to  violence,  so 
much  the  better 

How  are  they  going  about  doing  this? 
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By  large-scale,  organized  dissemination  of 
lies,  falsehoods,  half-truths,  and  distortions 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam;  about  why  the 
United  States  Is  fighting  there,  how  It  Is 
hjht.ng  there,  and  Its  aim  In  fighting  there. 
They  are  counting  on  winning  the  required 
!•  umbers  of  aroused  followers,  and  thus  their 
!;;mefront  war  against  this  country,  by  mas- 
-!•.  e  use  of  the  weapon  totalltarians  have 
traditionally  used  to  achieve  their  ends — the 
ij.g  lie  technique,  the  constant  repetition  of 
fiisehoods  until  they  finally  gain  credence. 
Numerous  Communist  organizations  In  this 
country  have  distributed  millions  of  words 
completely  distorting  the  reality  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  all  matters  related  to  It. 

By  this  massive  propaganda  attack  on  the 
homefront— the  rear  of  our  military  forces  in 
Vietnam— the  Communists  have  made  every 
American   citizen   a  combatant   In  the  war. 
They  have  Imposed  on  each  of  us  the  same 
obligation  to  fight  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try as  our  troops  In  Vietnam  have.  They  have 
also   made   It   clear    that    the    war   Is   being 
fought  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  that  enemy 
forces  are  operating  In  this  country  as  well. 
Widespread    dissemination    of    the    truth 
about  Vietnam,  combined  with  revelation  of 
the  lies  the  Communists  are  telling  about  the 
war  and  why  they  are  telling  them.  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  defeat  the  U.S.  Commu- 
nists' effort  to  confirm  General  Giap's  belief 
that  fifth  coliunn  operations  here  at  home 
can  ultimately  defeat  our  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Over  10.000  men  have  already  given  their 
lives  for  the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  The 
least  we  on  the  homefront  can  do  is  to  so 
thoroughly  Inform  ourselves  about  the  facts 
and  Issues  that  not  only  will  we  not  be  taken 
In  by  the  Communist  lies  and  distortions,  but 
that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  others  from  fall- 
ing for  them  as  well.  This  requires  some  elTort 
and  sacrifice,  but  very  little  compared  to  what 
Is  required  of  those  In  our  military  serinces 
and  certainly  no  more  than  every  citizen  owes 
his  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  domestic  front  In  this  war 
and  the  kind  of  enemy  we  face  on  it.  Propa- 
ganda warfare  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  some 
past  Communist  victories.  As  regards  the 
enemy  we  face,  his  nature  was  spelled  out  for 
us  by  the  Communist  playwright  Berthold 
Brecht  when.  In  his  play.  "Die  Massnahme," 
he  pictured  the  Ideal  Communist  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Who  fights  for  Communism  must  be  able 
to  fight  and  not  to  fight,  to  say  the  truth 
and  not  to  say  the  truth,  to  render  and  to 
deny  service,  to  keep  a  promise  and  to  break 
a  promise,  to  go  Into  danger  and  to  avoid 
danger,  to  be  known  and  to  be  unknown. 
Who  fights  for  Communism  has  of  all  the 
virtues  only  one:  that  he  fights  for  Com- 
munism." 

The  Communists  In  the  United  States,  at- 
tacking the  rear  of  our  Armed  Forces,  are 
fighting  as  dirty  and  unprincipled  a  war  on 
the  propaganda  front  as  the  Viet  Cong  are 
on  the  military  front.  In  fighting  them  on 
the  homefront,  however,  we,  as  Americans, 
can  no  more  adopt  the  completely  unprin- 
cipled practices  of  the  "Ideal"  Communist  as 
spelled  out  by  Brecht  than  our  military 
forces  In  Vietnam  can  In  fighting  on  the 
military  front. 

As  Americans,  however,  we  are  challenged 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  both  the 
American  Ideal  and  the  Ideal  American  are 
far  superior  to  their  Communist  counter- 
parts and  that  they  will  prevail  here  as  well 
as  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  also  challenged  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  honest  and  responsible  dis- 
sent and  calculated  treason  which  mas- 
querades as  dissent — so  that  we  may  protect 
the  former  and  destroy  the  latter. 

Carefully  contrived  falsehoods,  spread  by 
plan  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  on  a  massive  scale  In  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  injure  the  United  States  and  promote 


hostile  foreign  powers,  is  not  dissent.  It  is 
treasonous  conspiracy. 

Further,  those  who  exercise  their  consU- 
tutlonally  protected  right  of  dissent  must 
face  the  fact  that  it  does  not  Include  any 
right  to  spread  Communist-concocted  lies 
about  this  country  or  to  collaborate  with  the 
Communist  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
domestic  or  foreign.  To  do  this  is  a  stab  in 
the  back,  to  betray  here  at  home,  all  those 
who  are  fighting — and  those  who  have  died — 
on  the  military  front  in  Vietnam. 

Edwin  E.  Willis, 

ChaiTTnan. 


CRAMER  AMENDMENT  ESSENTIAL 
TO  PREVENT  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING 
IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  AND  TO 
STOP  FORCED  METRO  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  Informed  as  to  my  efforts 
to  prevent  the  Implementation  of  section 
204  of  last  year's  Demonstration  Cities 
Act,  which  would  withhold  Federal  funds 
In  numerous  grant-in-aid  programs  in 
order  to  force  metro  govenmient  through 
federally  dictated  regional  planning 
agencies.  As  you  know,  the  House  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  Independent  of- 
flces-HUD  appropriations  bill  specifically 
denying  the  use  of  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration and  implementation  of  this 
section. 

This  appropriations  bill,  carrying  my 
amendment,  is  now  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Senators'  attention  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  consequences  to  all  ma- 
jor cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  should  the 
Senate  fall  to  join  the  House  in  approv- 
ing my  amendment. 

I  submit  herewith  an  article  on  this 
subject  wWch  appeared  in  the  May  12 
Pittsneld,  Mass.,  paper.  This  article 
points  up  further  the  little  publicized  ef- 
fect implementation  of  section  204  will 
have  and  I  hope  It  will  assist  in  focusing 
attention  both  on  the  scope  and  impact 
of  the  section,  as  well  as  in  reemphasiz- 
ing  the  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  my 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill  to 
prevent  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  I  hope  that  by  pre- 
venting the  implementation  of  section 
204,  the  way  will  be  paved  for  eventual 
repeal  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  following  article  Is  submitted  in 
the  hope  it  will  add  to  my  colleagues'  im- 
derstanding  of  this  situation  and  I 
therefore  respectfully  submit  it  for  their 
interest  and  Information. 

Regional  Planning  Units  Designated 

To  Review  Federal  Am  Applications 

(By  Grler  Horner) 

Starting  In  July  Plttsfield  and  all   other 

U.S.    cities    of    more    than    50,000    may    be 

forced  to  submit  their  applications  for  most 


types  of  federal  aid  to  regional  planning 
agencies  for  review. 

But  enforcing  the  Uttle-publlclzed  July  I 
deadline  might  Jeopardize  funding  for  the 
many  cities  where  regional  planning  boards 
have  not  been  formed.  Therefore,  the  John- 
son administration  Is  expected  to  propose  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  effective  date. 

Plttsfield  and  almost  every  other  city  In 
the  New  York-New  England  region,  however, 
should  be  safe  even  if  the  extension  Isn't 
granted,  according  to  a  highly  placed  official 
In  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD). 

Only  one  city  In  that  Northeastern  region, 
the  official  said.  Is  without  an  area-wide 
planning  agency. 

BCPC    IN    LINE 

The  agency  that  will  presumably  be  ap- 
proved to  review  Plttsfield  aid  applications  Is 
the  Berkshire  County  Planning  Commission 
(BCPC). 

If  It  Is  designated.  It  will  not  have  an  ac- 
tual veto  over  Plttsfleld's  plans.  However,  it 
will  have  the  power  to  recommend  whether 
or  not  the  various  federal  agencies  should 
grant   aid    to  most   local   projects. 

Among  the  many  types  of  applications  that 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  BCPC  are 
those  for  open  space  land  programs,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  mass  transportation, 
river  basin  pollution  control,  highway  land- 
scaping, highway  development,  airport  plan- 
ning and  construction,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation loans,  and  construction  of  hospi- 
tals, mental  health  centers  and  libraries. 

The  point  of  channeling  the  applications 
through  an  areawlde  planning  agency  Is  to 
coordinate  a  city's  planning  with  that  of  Its 
surrounding  communities.  The  section  (204) 
was  Inserted  in  the  administration's  1966 
model  cities  measure  by  Its  floor  manager. 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D-Malne. 

A  Republican  staff  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  urban  affairs,  told  The 
Eagle  the  section  has  "set  a  monster  In 
motion." 

"I  don't  think  too  many  states  or  locali- 
ties are  aware  of  Its  existence,"  he  said. 

Some  Republicans  feel  the  provision  Is 
changing  the  course  of  local  government  by 
stripping  cities  of  control  over  their  destiny. 
A  Congressional  Quarterly  fact  sheet  says 
the  section's  provisions  have  caused  "a  severe 
legal  tangle."  According  to  the  publication 
one  source  of  confusion  Is  that  the  section 
"does  not  stipulate  what  steps  will  be  taken 
if  local  officials  bypass  the  review."  Another 
problem  it  cites  is  administrative  slowness 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  In  Implementing  the 
section. 

If  an  effort  Is  made  to  extend  the  deadline 
to  July  1,  1968  It  will  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  housing  bill  stlU  In  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

A  Democratic  staff  member  of  that  com- 
mittee said  such  a  move  would  be  made  If  It 
is  determined  the  July  1  deadline  will  create 
trouble  for  too  many  cities. 


A  JOURNALIST  LOOKS  AT  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
respected  journalist,  businessman,  and 
community  leader,  A.  Monroe  Court- 
right,  visited  Vietnam,  and  wrote  an  out- 
standing article  which  I  commend  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 

and  the  public  generally; 

A  JouBifALMT  Looks  at  Vwt nam  — First  Hand 

IMPKZSSIONS   ON    A   TRIP   TO   THI    FAR   EAST 

(By  A.  Monroe  Courtrlght) 
A.  Monroe  Courtrlght,  40,  publisher  of  the 
WestervUle.  Ohio.  Public  Opinion  and  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  for  four  years 
during  World  War  II.  was  one  of  a  group  of 
editors  and  publishers  who  traveled  to  the 
Orient  In  the  »prlng  to  ex^imlne  the  military 
position  of  the  US.  In  the  Far  East  '  The  trip 
was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  although  the  men  paid 
their  own  way. 

NO   WAR   JUSTirTED 

No  war.  tn  my  opinion,  can  ever  be  r.ition- 
allzed  effectively  as  a  '  just '  war  and  certainly 
the  Vietnam  War  is  no  exception  However. 
after  »  month's  tour  of  the  Far  East  with 
26  other  men  from  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  In  17  dl.ferent  SUtes.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  policy  the  United 
States  la  pursuing  in  Vietnam  is  iis  Justified 
as  that  In  any  war  in  which  this  country  has 
ever  participated. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  menace 
of  communism,  untler  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Bed  China,  is  such  a  threat  as  It 
Is  In  the  world  today  I'm  not  sure  but  that 
what  we're  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam  isn't  even 
more  Important  than  p^ist  wars.  Insofar  as 
this  country's — and  the  world's -future  Is 
concerned. 

FAR     SASTXmN     COCNTRItS     THANKFVL     TO     THE 

VNITEO    ST  Arts 

Strangely  enough.  I.  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  in  our  group  came  to  this  conclusion 
not  because  of  being  m  Vietnam,  but  as  the 
result  of  meeting  and  talking  with  the  of- 
ficials and  people  of  Taiwan  (Formosa). 
South  Korea.  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
Without  exception,  they  expressed  to  us  their 
thanks  for  what  America  has  done  and  Is 
doing  In  Vietnam,  in  order  to  ;issure  that  the 
smaller  countries  of  the  Par  East  can  deter- 
mine thelT  own  destinies 

As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand, 
Thanat  Khoman.  said  to  me  "Until  the 
United  States  totk  a  definite  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, all  of  the  smaller  countries  in  the  Far 
East  were  concerned  tn^eatly  about  the  com- 
munist menace  of  Red  Chln.^ — how  we  can 
maintain  our  freed' >m  and  determine  our 
own  destiny  Is  our  paramount  Interest  and 
concern  and  we  feared  for  our  ability  to  do  It 
However,  when  your  urreat  country  showed 
that  It  would  stand  beside  vis  to  repel  com- 
munism, we  took  hope  and  today  we  no 
longer  fear  Red  China  and  we  are  more  than 
willing  to  add  our  resources  and  our  co- 
operation to  those  who  defend  freedom  " 

He  went  on  to  add  that  an  Indirect  result 
of  the  United  States'  stand  in  Vietnam  was 
to  be  seen  In  Indonesia  where  the  forces 
opposing  communism  rose  up  and  purged 
the  country  of  the  Red  threat,  fairly  sure 
that  Red  China  would  not.  In  view  of  the 
US.  action  In  Vietnam  send  In  "volunteers" 
to  put  down  the  revolt  and  sustain  the 
communist-dominated  Sukarno  government 

A  DtrrvRirsT  kind  of  war 
A  visit  to  Vietnam  makes  it  rather  clear 
as  to  why  we  are  fighting  a  war  there  but 
the  war  Itself  Is  somethlns;  else  a^aln.  since 
In  all  of  our  history.  America  h.as  never 
fought  a  war  such  as  is  going  on  m  Vietnam 
In  all  our  prior  conflicts,  we  Ivave  identified 
oi'r  enemy  forces,  sought  them  out  and  de- 
stroyed them  in  order  to  bnng  about  victory 
It's  not  that  easy  In  Vietnam,  since  there 
are  four  Important  phases  of  the  war.  all 
of  which  must  succeed  if  vlct<iry  Is  to  be 
achieved  there  and  a  permanent  peace  Is  to 
be  brought  to  the  country    They  are; 

(1)  The  battle  against  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  or  "main  forces," 

(2)  The  struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong, 


(3  I  The  success  of  the  Chleu  Hoi  or  "Open 
Arms"  program  whereby  the  Viet  Cong  are 
encouraged  to  desert  the  conamunlst  forces 
and  come  over  to  the  government's  side,  and 

(4»  The  success  of  the  fxiclflcatlon  priigram 
and  the  bringing  of  security  to  the  villages 
now  dominated  by  Viet  Cong  terrorLsm 

Wlth'jut  exception,  .\nierlcan  ..fTiclals.  from 
Gener.il  William  We&tmurcland  on  down,  are 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
Vietnam  situation  Is  to  wurk  through  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  We,  meaning 
the  United  States,  could  occupy  the  country, 
but  it  would  take  double  and  perhaps  triple 
the  men  now  there  to  do  It,  and  nothing 
would  be  gained,  In  the  long  run 

This  reasoning  Is  simple  and  It  bolls  down 
t».>  the  primaj-y  reason  we  are  In  Vletn.nn 
today— Vfc-e  are  there  because  tills  nation  feels 
that  any  other  nation,  regardless  of  sl/e. 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  Its  own  des- 
tiny South  Vietnam  has  asked  us  to  help 
It  remain  free  and  we  are  furnishing  that 
help.  To  pull  out  before  this  objective  hits 
been  accomplished  would  be  dls;uitrous  to 
the  whole  Far  East  sltu.itlon.  and  ultimately 
would  reflect  on  the  stature  and  security  of 
the  United  States  Itself. 

AN    EVEN   GREATER    PROBLEM 

While  seeing  the  Vietnam  war  first-hand, 
opened  our  eyes  to  a  lot  of  misconceptions 
we  held  before  visiting  the  country,  our  eyes 
were  also  opened  to  another  problem  In  the 
Far  East,  which  If  not  solved,  will  cause  the 
world  far  more  trouble  and  problems  than 
u  now  caused  by  tlie  war  in  Vietnam  It  may 
be  summed  up  by  three  words  too  many 
people. 

The  average  American  has  no  conception 
of  the  misery  and  poverty  the  people  in  the 
Far  Eastern  countries  endure  The  worst 
slums  in  our  cities  would  be  p,ir:ullse  to  mil- 
lions of  people  living —  existing"  Is  a  better 
word — m  shacks  or  in  no  houses  at  all  in 
the.-.e  countries 

During  the  trip  I  spent  four  days  with  Dr 
a.id  Mrs  Norman  H.  Dohn  in  Manila,  where 
he  IS  i-onnected  with  the  American  Embassy 
.us  a  f  nr.e<l  States  Information  Otflcer  Norm 
showed  me  t.he  results  of  the  population 
explosion  In  the  Philippines  and  It  w,^s  haj-d 
t'lr  me  to  realize  that  human  beings  exist 
under  su.;h  conditions. 

TO  FEED  THE    HVNCRT 

Fortunately,  the  United  St»ites  is  e.irnestly 
trying  to  do  something  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  oustandlng  endeavors 
being  the  International  Rice  Institute,  about 
30  nules  from  Manila,  where  Americans  are 
revolutlc>nlzlng  the  rice  industry  i  The  Insti- 
tute is  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  Bradfleld »  I 
w.VH  ama2^d  to  le.ixn  that  for  hundreds  of 
ye.irs.  Oriental  farmers  have  been  growing 
rice  and  losing  from  50  to  90  percent  of  their 
crop,  simply  because  the  stalks  were  too  weak 
and  the  ripened  gram  caused  them  to  bend 
over  and  drop  the  rice  Into  the  water  of  the 
rice  paddies. 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years.  .Ameri- 
can scientists  at  the  Rice  Institute  have 
come  up  with  the  simple  solution  of  develop- 
ing a  T\:e  plant  with  a  stronger  stalk,  which 
will  increase  rice  production  a  great  deal  In 
future  years  Unfortunately  the  Increased 
production  will  not  nearly  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  the  millions  of  additional  mouths  to  feed. 
unless  the  present  high  birth  rate  Is 
curtailed. 

Probably  the  biggest  personal  thrill  that 
I  got  out  of  the  trip  w.as  a  sense  of  pride  In 
America — its  alms  and  accomplishments  In 
trying  to  help  the  world  be  a  better  place 
for  all  people — and  a  sense  of  thankfulness 
to  God  that  I  was  privileged  to  have  been 
bom  In  this  country  In  the  first  place  In 
short.  It  takes  a  trip  of  this  sort  to  make  an 
American  apprecLite  the  blessings  we  have - 
I  only  wish  that  all  Americans  could  take 
a  slnUlar  trip. 


"OEO'S  WORK  IS  REALLY  JUST 
BEGINNING  " 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimoLis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Button!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14  a  group  of  busine.ssmen  from  acro.ss 
the  country,  who  work  closely  with  local 
community  action  programs,  held  a 
meeting  in  Washington  to  exchange 
views,  reflect  constructive  criticism,  and 
present  ttieir  proposals  on  community 
action  programs.  More  than  50  business- 
men, all  of  whom  ser\-e  on  local  coun- 
cils of  community  action  programs,  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  .se.ssion  a  resolution  was  presented 
and  unanimously  adopted.  Since  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are  inter- 
ested in  wliat  business  leaders  have  to 
say  about  community  action  programs, 
with  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  res- 
olution at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Ilesjoluuon  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Passed  Unammou&ly  by  the  Com- 
munity AcUon  Sub-committee  of  the  Busl- 
ne.5s  l.eiulership  Advisory  Council  Chaired 
by  Ralph  M  Besse.  Chairman.  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company : 

"Whereas  those  In  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing are  representatives  of  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness interests  throughout  the  Nation: 

"And  whereas  we  are  actively  engaged  In 
the  War  on  Poverty  through  service  on  Com- 
munity Action  boards  and  through  private 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  In  our  own  com- 
mvinities: 

".And  where.is  we  are  vitally  Interested  in 
the  continued  success  of  the  Community 
Action  Program: 

"We  therefore  strongly  reconimend: 

"(1)  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, whoce  work  is  really  Jtist  beginning. 
remain  Intact  and  that  it  be  the  central  or- 
ganization to  lead  the  efforts  In  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

••(2)  that  the  funds  recommended  In  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  for  the 
Oince  of  Economic  Opportunity  effort  for  the 
coming  year  be  passed  by  Congress. 

"(3)  that  this  Include  the  maximum 
amount  of  versatile  funds  for  Community 
Action." 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  leaders  in  business 
ai'c  important  factors  in  the  formation 
and  support  of  all  antipoverty  projects. 
It  is  gratifying,  that  businessmen 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  sizable 
numbers,  have  responded  to  the  chal- 
len.L;e  of  our  national  consciousness  by 
involving  themselves  directly  with  com- 
munity action  programs,  which,  all  of 
my  distingui.shed  colleagues  know,  are 
central  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

Back  a  few  years,  many  business  lead- 
ers, along  With  others,  were  doubtful  that 
poverty  really  existed,  but  when  the 
facts  about  deprivation  in  America  began 
to  surface,  experts  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness— trained  with  expertise  in  market- 
ing and  sales  problems — realized  that 
this  Nation  with  the  greatest  distribu- 
tion .system  of  goods  and  services  had 
never  bothered  to  create  delivery  systems 
to  reach  one-fifth  of  its  people.  America's 
35  million  poor. 
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Since  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  our  country's  business  lead- 
ers, both  with  local  and  national  respon- 
sibilities, have  attempted  to  meet  this 
f  xciling  and  rewarding  challenge.  Strong 
upport  from  all  sectors  of  American 
tDusiness  have  now  urged  continuation, 
.Tiid  in  some  cases  expansion,  of  many 
of  the  OEO  initiated  programs — pro- 
grams that  for  the  first  time  have  at- 
temjned  to  meet  squarely  the  root  causes 
of  poverty. 

Businessmen,  such  as  those  gentlemen 
ivho  met  here  recently,  have  helped  in 
the  design  and  organization  of  war  on 
poverty  programs  since  OEO  was  created 
with  the  mandate  from  Congress  "to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  this  Nation."  Sixty  of 
these  men  now  serve  on  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council.  Men  like 
Walker  Cisler,  chairman  of  Detroit  Edi- 
son; Marion  Folsom,  of  Eastman  Kodak; 
Edgar  Kaiser,  of  Kaiser  Industries;  Ger- 
ald Phillippe.  chairman  of  General  Elec- 
tric, 

Out  of  this  committee  of  distinguished 
business  leadership  have  come  practical 
proposals  such  as  the  recent  "Success 
Insurance"  plan,  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  smaller  businesses  across  the 
country  to  participate  in  programs 
which  will  train  hard-core  unemploy- 
ables  and  guarantee  the  employer  that 
his  Investment  will  be  returned.  Inci- 
dently,  the  first  grant  funding  a  "Suc- 
cess Insurance"  plan  was  approved  Just 
this  past  FYiday. 

Business  leaders.  I  believe,  see  the 
value  of  their  participation  in  these 
programs.  Tex  Thornton,  president  of 
Litton  Industries,  put  it  well  when  he 
said: 

In  terms  of  the  economic  benefit  and  In 
terms  of  savings  In  the  cost  of  relief,  crime 
and  institutional  care,  there  Is  very  much 
In  It  for  us  as  businessmen. 

Other  major  business  organizations 
involved  in  the  poverty  effort,  to  name 
just  a  few.  are  Westinghouse,  I.T.  &  T., 
Brunswick  Corp..  RCA.  and  IBM.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be,  for  there  Is  certainly 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 

Business  leaders  know  that  one-fifth 
of  a  nation  is  too  rich  a  resource  to  lie 
fallow.  They  know  that  by  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  poor  their  de- 
pendency on  welfare  can  be  lessened  or 
done  away  with  completely. 

Additionally,  many  major  profes- 
sional, civic,  educational  and  religious 
organizations  have  reacted  favorably  to 
OEO  initiated  programs. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
strongly  endorsed  the  OEO  legal  services 
program. 

Leading  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  endorsed 
neighborhood  health  centers,  federally 
funded. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
urged  the  continuing  and  strengthen- 
ing of  community  action. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  endorsed  the  Job  Corps. 

The  National  Congress  of  PTA's  has 
Issued  a  resolution  commending 
VISTA— the  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Our  Nation's  younger  civic  leaders  are 
responding  too,  and  are  well  represented 


in  the  millions  of  American  volunteers 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  This  was  evi- 
denced recently  by  Mr.  Bill  Suttle,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  who  said  that 
OEO'S  objectives  of  alleviating  poverty, 
suffering.  Ignorance,  and  blight  while 
building  a  greater  America — through 
the  resources  of  local  communitj  action 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  Jaycee  ob- 
jectives of  "personal  growth  through 
civic  involvement." 

One  of  the  particular  areas  of  OEO 
activity  praised  by  Mr.  Suttle  was  the 
attempt  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
all  Americans.  He  said  the  Jaycees  placed 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  make  productive 
taxpayers  out  of  potential  welfare  recip- 
ients. He  also  promised  to  contact  local 
Jaycee  officers  in  selected  cities  around 
the  country,  asking  them  to  work  with 
leaders  of  locally  established  OEO  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  broad-based 
support  for  all  the  new  programs  created 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
heartening.  More  than  that,  it  is  solid 
proof  that  OEO  is  recognized  as  the  one 
Federal  agency  which  serves  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  poor  in  government. 
Only  half  the  size  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  OEO  provides  the  cen- 
tral command  post  for  the  Nation's  ef- 
fort to  win  a  war  against  all  the  causes 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  to  note, 
that  many  distinguished  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  have  already  indi- 
cated the  need  for  more  money  next  year 
for  the  war  on  poverty,  and.  In  fact,  have 
gone  on  record  favoring  the  continua- 
tion of  each  of  the  programs  initiated  by 
OEO. 

Like  the  businessmen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  took  time  out  of  their  tight  sched- 
ules to  attend  the  June  14  conference 
referred  to  earlier,  I,  too,  believe  OEO's 
"work  is  really  just  beginning." 


already— in  a  spirit  of  what  I  deem  to  be 
responsible  concern — made  our  proposal 
available  to  the  administration  several 
weeks  ago. 

It  is  disturbing  to  us  that  the  recent 
public  discussion  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam 
has  polarized  into  rigidly  opposing  sides, 
the  one  urging  military  escalation  in  the 
hope  of  a  quick  settlement  of  the  war, 
the  other  uiging  total  withdrawal  or 
complete  cessation  of  bombing  in  the 
north  as  the  only  key  to  peace.  Both  of 
these  points  of  view,  in  our  judgment, 
reflect  their  advocates'  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  limited  war. 
In  addition,  they  are  essentially  negative 
and  do  not  offer  any  positive  approach 
to  the  tragic  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

What  both  sets  of  critics  have  forgot- 
ten is  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a 
limited  war.  This  fact  imposes  special 
requirements  not  only  on  our  military 
planning  but  on  our  diplomatic  efforts  as 
well. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  proposal  we  will  make  later  in  these 
remarks  is  the  only  hope  for  settlement, 
but  we  do  think  that  discussion  of  the 
kind  of  diplomatic  initiative  we  will  sug- 
gest would  contribute  to  a  more  balanced 
appraisal  of  our  problems  and  perils  in 
Vietnam. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LIMITED   WAR 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  left  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber.  As  I  said  earlier.  I 
was  pleased  that  he  took  the  time  to  re- 
spond to  an  address  that  had  not  yet 
been  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  am  grateful,  as  my  colleagues  are, 
for  the  qualified  endorsement  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  speaking  I 
presume,  for  the  administration,  made  to 
the  proposal  that  x  shall  set  forth  now 
on  behalf  of  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side — the  gentleman  from 
Oregon   [Mr.  Dellenback],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    (Mr.  Esch],   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  , 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr. 
MathiasI.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScHWEiKER],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford]. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  the  fact  that 
my  colleagues  and  I,  who  have  worked 
on  this  proposal  for  several  months,  have 


The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  hmited  war. 
It  is  limited  in  the  combatants  involved. 
It  is  limited  in  the  objectives  of  the 
combatants.  It  is  limited  in  the  weapons 
they  use.  It  is  limited  in  the  targets 
against  which  those  weapons  are 
employed. 

Without  a  clear  perspective  of  the 
nature  of  limited  war,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  devise  practical  diplomatic 
and  military  steps  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end. 

Many  of  the  comments  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  both  groups  of  its  politi- 
cal critics  on  the  Vietnamese  war — both 
those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those 
who  would  bomb  less — reflect  a  failure  to 
comprehend  the  differences  between  lim- 
ited and  total  war.  Those  differences  are 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  which 
steps  may  maximize  the  opportunities 
for  peace. 

What  are  the  essential  truths  about 
limited  war? 

First,  a  limited  war  with  limited  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  ended  and  caimot 
remain  limited  if  one  side  insists  on  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  other.  In 
one  sense  this  is  obvious;  the  weapons 
and  level  of  force  necessary  to  obtain  an 
unconditional  surrender  would  turn  the 
war  from  limited  to  total.  In  another 
sense  this  fact  is  not  so  obvious;  when 
objectives  and  weapons  are  limited  both 
sides  must  be  willing  to  compromise  if 
the  war  is  to  be  ended. 

Second,  the  end  of  a  limited  war  re- 
quires that  the  combatants  that  meet 
at  the  peace  table  appear  to  be  equals. 
If  one  side  were  to  appear  to  "lose  face" 
by  negotiating;  negotiations  in  a  lim- 
ited war  context  would  not  occur.  A  peace 
conference  between  victor  and  van- 
quished is  possible  only  when  one  side 
wins  and  the  other  loses — loses  not  Just 
face  but  the  war,  too.  But  that  means 
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surrender,  which  in  turn  means  that  at 
least  one  side  has  removed  most  of  the 
limits  on  Its  use  of  military  force.  In 
other  words,  negotiations  to  end  a  lim- 
ited war  must  appear  to  be  at  the 
initiative  of  both  sides,  must  appear  to 
some  degree  to  be  the  result  of  a  military 
stalemate  In  which  both  sides  can  claim 
success,  and  must  result  in  an  acrcemcnt 
which  each  side  can  cornincingly  claim 
as  a  major  achievement  in  pursuit  of  its 
objectives.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  two 
sides  to  be  actual  equals;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  agreement  to  be  equally 
valuable  to  each  side:  but  it  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  that  botli  govern- 
ments can  make  a  believable  case  to  their 
Tpeaple  that  will  justify  both  the  negotia- 
tions and  their  results. 

Third,  negotiations  to  end  a  limited 
war  are  unlikely  without  an  advanced 
deeree  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  combatants.  Unlike  total  war.  lim- 
ited  war  requires  communications   be- 
tween    the     opposing     sidP.s — effective 
comjnunications  of  both  a  tacit  and  direct 
form.  It  Is  through  these  communica- 
tions that  each  side  can  understand  the 
objectives  of  the  other  side  and  under- 
stand that  both  those  objectives  and  the 
weapons  used  in  support  of   them  are 
genuinely  limited.  The  purpose  of  the 
conmiunlcations  is  not  merely  to  avoid 
catastrophe  from  misunderstanding  but 
also  to  build  the  kind  of  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  other  side  that  will 
allow  negotiations  to  take  place.  It  is 
thus  in  the  Interest  of  each  side  to  define 
its  limited  objectives  precisely,  to  avoid 
extravagant    public     diplomacy     which 
might  easily  be  misinterpreted  as  mere 
posturing  for  public  relations  purposes, 
and  to  be  credible  by  keeping  its  promises 
and    being    willing    to    listen    to    the 
thoughts  of  others.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  anyone  to  expect  that  a  limited  war 
will    end    suddenly — by    one    dramatic 
gesture  which  will  lead  to  an  Immediate 
peace  conference.  On   the  contrary,   if 
such  a  conference  is  to  happen,  it  must 
be  preceded  by  a  series  of  small  steps 
by  which  each  side  can  test  the  other's 
genuine  desires  and  by  which  each  side 
can  clearly  demonstrate  its  own.  With- 
out that  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi- 
dence,  negotiations   for   the   end   of   a 
limited  war  are  not  likely  to  happen  and 
are  even  less  Likely  to  be  successful. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  possible  for  one  side 
to  flght  a  limited  war  and  the  other  a 
total  war.  The  escalation  of  one  side  will 
inevitably  be  matched  by  the  other.  It 
Is  unreasonable  to  think  that  if  one  side 
has  an  advantage  in  available  air  power 
and  the  other  in  available  numbers  of 
land  forces,  that  either  would  aUow  the 
other  to  use  its  advantage  without  em- 
ploying its  own.  It  is  equally  unwise  to 
become  preoccupied  with  the  limits  you 
have  imposed  on  your  own  military 
forces  and  neglect  the  obvious  but  un- 
used power  available  to  the  other  side. 
A  decision  by  either  side  to  remove  the 
limits  to  the  power  it  employs  is  a  deci- 
sion to  risk  the  likelihood  of  total  war. 
Prom  the  perspective  of  these  truths 
of  limited  war,  the  Vietnam  positions  of 
the  Administration  and  both  sets  of  Its 
critics  are  found  wanting. 

Those  who  advocate  a  rapid  or  steady 
escalation  in  the  power  applied  agamst 


North  Vietnam  are  convinced  that  such 
a  course  would  force  North  Vietnam  to 
the  negotiating  table  on  its  knees.  Far 
more  likely  would  be  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  the  conflict  from  a  limited  to  a 
total  war. 

Among  the  options  still  available  for 
Communist  escalation  in  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  are:  The  use  of  terrorist  bomb- 
iiiKs  against  Sais^on  and  the  civilian  pop- 
ulations of  other  South  Vietnamese  cit- 
ies: the  infiltration  in  mas.-5ive  numbers 
of  the  very  larue  North  Vietnamese 
standing  Army:  the  use  of  Communist 
volunteers  in  massive  numbers  from 
other  Cuiiimunist  countries:  the  opening 
of  a  second  diversionary  military  action 
in  Korea  to  sap  Western  strength;  and 
so  forth. 

Despite  its  increasing  qualifications  as 
a  truuM-n,  it  is  nonetheless  vital  to  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  not  in  the  U.S.  in- 
terest to  become  engaged  in  an  unlimited 
land  war  on  the  Asian  Continent.  Escala- 
tion which  would  change  the  psychologi- 
cal atmosphere  of  the  Vietnam  war  from 
emphasis  on  restraint  to  emphasis  on 
power  would  be  likely  to  result  in  such  an 
unlimited  land  war.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  wrong. 

Those  who  advocate  a  sudden  and 
complete  halt  to  the  bombing  are  simi- 
larly convinced  that  tliis  step  would  have 
the  be.st  chance  of  bringing  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  negotiating  table.  Unfortu- 
nately, thLs  step  would  also  be  unlikely 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Given  the 
history  of  US.  policy  and  the  nature  of 
U.S.  domestic  politics  the  government  in 
Hanoi  is  likely  to  think  that  the  sudden 
and  complete  cessation  of  or  even  pause 
in  the  bombing  is  either  a  ruse  or  a  sign 
of  desperation — and  in  either  case  the 
cause  of  negotiations  would  not  be 
meaningfully  advanced. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr  HORTON.  First.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  statement  he  Is  making. 
I  wish  to  indicate  to  him  and  to  the 
House  that,  as  he  knows,  I  have  worked 
vei-y  closely  with  him  in  the  development 
of  this  proposal.  Second,  I  want  to  indi- 
cate to  him  and  to  the  House  that  I  have 
joined  with  him  in  this  statement  on  this 
proposal  that  we  are  making.  I  think  it 
is  very  appropriate  that  this  statement  is 
being  made  at  this  particular  time,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  Ls  now  in  Vietnam  talking  in 
terms  of  perhaps  increasing  the  number 
of  units  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  talk  at  the  present  time  about 
deescalation.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  talk  at  the  present  time  other  than 
just  wishful  thinking  that  we  could  ar- 
rive at  the  nei;otiating  table.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made,  of  course,  by  the 
administration  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  stage 
where  they  could  get  to  the  negotiating 
table,  but  it  seems  to  me  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  all  indications  are  for  esca- 
lation and  not  negotiation.  I  am  hopeful 
this  plan  being  presented  at  this  par- 
ticular time  will  bring  about  debate  and 
discussion  and  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  deescalation  rather  than  escalation. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
those  who  have  joined  with  us  in  pre- 
senting this  proposal  to  point  out  that 
I  think  it  is  a  verj*  good  time  to  piopote 
this  and  also  to  indicate  my  hope  that  it 
can  be  the  basis  on  which  this  Nation 
and  North  Vietnam  can  arrive  at  a  more 
meaningful  effort  for  negotiations. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  comments  and  I  wou'.d 
like  to  acknowledge  tho  si;;nificant  con- 
tribution that  the  gentleman  hiis  made 
in  the  preparation  of  the  proposal  which 
we  jointly  make  to  the  House  today. 

Making  the  ce.s.sation  a  pause  mini- 
mizes its  risk  and  its  effectiveness,  too. 
The  only  positive  value  a  sudden  and 
complete  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  would  have  would  come  if 
the  bombing  were  stopped  for  such  a  long 
time  that  North  Vietnam  became  con- 
vinced of  the  genuine  nature  of  U.S. 
motives  and  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  diplomatic  initiative  of  its  own  which 
would  appear  to  be  unrelated  to  the 
bombing  cessation  and  would  thereby 
not  cause  any  loss  of  face  to  the  Hanoi 
government.  But  m  all  likelihood  the  pe- 
riod of  time  required  would  be  so  long  as 
to  involve  serious  military  risks  in  allow- 
ing the  reestablishment  of  free-flowing 
supply  and  support  channels  to  the  south. 
In  other  words,  a  complete  bombing 
pause  would  not  prove  the  genuine  sin- 
cerity of  the  United  States  while  a  com- 
plete bombing  cessation  long  enough  to 
prove  the  genuine  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  would  involve  a  great  mihtary  risk 
to  the  United  States. 

In  still  other  words,  a  complete  bomb- 
ing pause  would  not  prove  the  genuine 
sincerity  of  the  United  States  but  a  com- 
plete t)ombing  cessation  long  enough  to 
prove  the  genuine  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  would  not  in  any  way  assure  the 
genuine  sincerity  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
might,  therefore,  prove  to  be  a  greater 
impetus  to  instability  than  to  stability. 

While  the  administration  rejects  both 
of  these  suggestions  from  its  two  sets  of 
critics,  its  position  is  also  a  dubious  one. 
It  appears  to  be  unyielding  and  inflexi- 
ble— rigidly  insisting  that  the  first  con- 
crete step  toward  deescalation  be  taken 
by  North  Vietnam — dogmatically  de- 
manding that  North  Vietnam  demon- 
strate its  genuine  sincerity  for  negotia- 
tions before  the  United  States  does.  It  is 
an  attitude  which  may  reflect  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  limited  war, 
for  it  asks  the  enemy  to  risk  losing  face. 
The  administration  insists  on  publicly 
putting  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  the  spot  by  insisting  that  she 
back  down  first.  It  is  a  position  which 
comes  dangerously  close  to  changing  the 
atmosphere  of  restraint  to  an  atmosphere 
of  power — and  a  limited  war  cannot  stay 
limited  or  be  ended  in  an  atmosphere  of 
power. 

Significant  militarj*  escalation,  sudden 
and  complete  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  a  rigid  devotion 
to  the  status  quo  all  fail  to  meet  the 
limited  war  criteria  of  a  promising  policy 
to  bring  about  honorable  negotiations 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Does  a  viable  policy  option  exist?  To 
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qualify  such  a  policy  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

It  must  not  risk  expansion  of  the  lim- 
ited war  to  total  war. 

It  must  not  risk  significant  erosion  of 
the  current  military  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 

It  must  induce  a  growing  atmosphere 
of  mutual  confidence. 

It  must  permit  each  side  the  oppor- 
tunity   to   claim    initiative. 

It  must  not  require  either  side  to  "lose 
face." 

It  must  be  susceptible  to  presentation, 
verification,  and  implementation  through 
the  private  channels  of  diplomacy. 

STAGED  DEESCALATION 

Such  a  potential  policy  does  exist. 
The  experts  would  probably  call  it 
"staged  deescalation."  One  variation  of 
it  would  be  as  follows : 

The  United  States  would  halt  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days. 

If  during  that  time  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  undertook  a  sim- 
ilarly limited,  similarly  visible  and  sim- 
ilarly measurable  step  toward  deescala- 
tion the  United  States  would  immedi- 
ately halt  all  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  60 
days. 

If  within  the  first  60-day  period  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  taken  no  such 
step,  the  bombing  would  be  resimied. 

In  five  such  successive  steps  the 
United  States  would  gradually  cease  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Each  step 
after  the  first  would  be  dependent  upon 
a  similar  deescalation  by  Hanoi.  If  no 
such  step  were  taken  in  the  first  60  days, 
the  plan  would  end. 

If  either  side  violated  Its  word  at  any 
time,  the  plan  would  end. 

The  United  States  should  propose  the 
plan  to  the  Hanoi  government  through 
private  diplomatic  channels  only.  Any 
public  notice  or  acknowledgment  of  Its 
acceptance  or  implementation  should  be 
made  only  by  mutual  agreement. 

Those  equivalent  deescalatory  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment could  be  proposed  in  the  plan 
by  the  United  States,  or  could  be  defined 
in  advance  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government,  or  could  be  accepted  one  by 
one  as  they  are  Implemented.  It  is  vital, 
however,  that  clear  and  precise  informa- 
tion about  them  be  communicated  so 
that  they  can  be  verified.  Obviously, 
agreement  in  advance  would  be  prefer- 
able in  order  to  assure  that  what  Hanoi 
thinks  is  equivalent  Washington  does 
also. 

Examples  of  measurable  and  equiva- 
lent deescalatory  steps  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  might  Include: 
the  cessation  of  shipments  to  and  from 
specific  military  supply  depots  in  the 
southern  portion  of  North  Vietnam;  the 
erection  of  barriers  on  and  the  nonuse 
of  specific  supply  routes  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail ;  the  withdrawal  of  all  Mig  fighters 
to  distant  bases  in  northern  North  Viet- 
nam; the  cessation  of  all  terrorist  bomb- 
ings In  specific  areas  of  South  Vietnam; 
the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war;  et 
cetera. 

It  would  be  vital  not  to  expect  the 
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North  Vietnamese  to  undertake  steps 
which  might  put  themselves  at  a  distinct 
military  disadvantage. 

The  staged  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing, 
if  the  plan  does  not  work,  can  be  re- 
versed on  a  few  hours'  notice.  The  steps 
to  be  taken  by  North  Vietnam  should  be 
expected  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  It 
would  be  unwise,  for  example,  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  deescalatory  process 
to  demand  or  expect,  from  the  North 
Vietnamese,  steps  such  as  the  disman- 
tling of  their  SAM  sites,  total  evacuation 
of  supply  depots,  or  withdrawal  of  army 
units  from  the  south. 

This  policy  of  staged  deescalation 
meets  each  of  the  criteria  cited  previ- 
ously to  maximize  the  chances  for 
negotiations  in  a  limited  war  and  mini- 
mize the  military  risks  Involved. 

It  obviously  does  not  risk  expansion 
of  the  limited  war  to  total  war. 

It  does  not  risk  significant  erosion  of 
the  current  military  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  The  greatest 
military  advantage  which  results  from 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  comes 
from  destroying  targets  in  southern 
North  Vietnam — supply  depots  and 
routes  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  other 
trails  into  South  VietnEun.  By  halting 
the  bombing  stages,  by  starting  the  ces- 
sation in  northern  North  Vietnam  and 
gradually  working  southward,  by  tying 
each  successive  stage  to  equivalent 
North  Vietnamese  reductions  in  its  sup- 
port operations  to  the  south,  the  plan 
minimizes  the  military  risks  to  the 
United  States.  If  a  cessation  of  U.S. 
bombing  north  of  the  21st  parallel  were 
matched  by  a  dismantling  of  and  evacu- 
ation from  major  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
ply depots  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail, 
and  if  successive  U.S.  steps  were 
matched  by  similar  North  Vietnamese 
steps,  by  the  time  UJ3.  bombings  were 
halted  in  all  of  North  Vietnam,  most 
significant  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam 
would  also  be  halted.  The  first  US.  step 
envisaged  In  the  plan  may  not  be 
matched  by  the  North  Vietnamese — in 
which  case  after  60  days  all  the  bombing 
the  United  States  is  now  doing  could  be 
resumed.  Furthermore,  the  60-day  ces- 
sation of  bombing  above  the  21st  parallel 
would  affect  raids  over  Hanoi,  but  would 
not  affect  raids  over  Haiphong  or  Nam 
Dlnh  areas,  each  of  which  would  be 
immune  from  bombing  only  after  the 
second  U.S.  step  which  must  be  preceded 
by  some  significant  North  Vietnamese 
deescalatory  step. 

The  staged  deescalation  plan  would  in- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence.  In  fact,  the  most  Important 
attribute  of  the  plan  is  that  each  step 
by  each  side  Involves  little  military  risk 
in  Itself,  is  clearly  visible  to  and  meas- 
urable by  the  other  side,  and  is  dependent 
upon  a  previous  step  by  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  series  of  small  steps,  each  of  which 
builds  confidence  in  the  genuine  sincerity 
of  each  of  the  combatants.  If  it  is  suc- 
cessful, at  the  end  of  the  process  not 
only  win  U.S.  bombing  in  the  north  and 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  into  the 
south  be  ended,  but  a  spirit  of  confidence 
might  have  emerged.  That  spirit  of  con- 
fidence could  provide  a  real  opportunity 
for  fruitful  and  honorable  negotiations 


or  for  a  similar  staged  deescalation  in 
South  Vietnam  Itself — or  both. 

The  plan  would  permit  each  side  the 
opportunity  to  claim  initiative.  The  plan 
calls  for  nine  or  10  separate  steps,  taken 
alternately  by  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam.  Patriots,  political  scien- 
tists, and  propagandists  in  each  country 
will  be  able  to  claim  that  it  was  the  steps 
taken  by  their  government  which  led  to 
the  other  side  taking  similar  steps.  Each 
side  can  claim — and  do  so  justifiably — 
that  its  initiatives  paved  the  way  toward 
peace.  It  is  a  flexible  system  through 
which  both  sides  can  equally  contribute 
toward  peace  and  through  which  both 
can  appear  to  pursue  their  national  ob- 
jectives. 

The  plan  would  not  require  either  side 
to  "lose  face."  It  would  not  require  that 
one  side  yield  either  to  the  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  of  the  other.  It  would  be 
a  mutual  deescalation  from  which  both 
sides  could  benefit.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  if  the  plan  were  initiated 
through  private  diplomacy — and  imple- 
mented and  announced  through  mutual 
diplomacy,  which  leads  to  the  final 
criterion : 

The  plan  obviously  can  be  susceptible 
to  presentation,  verification,  and  imple- 
mentation through  the  private  channels 
of  diplomacy.  It  can  be,  and  if  it  is  to 
succeed,  it  should  be. 

Even  if  the  plan  meets  all  the  criteria 
of  limited  diplomacy,  will  it  work?  No 
one  can  answer  that.  All  that  can  be  said 
for  it  is  that  it  seems  to  offer  more  prom- 
ise than  the  stand-pat  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested by  either  set  of  its  major  critics. 
For  too  long  the  administration  im- 
plicitly, and  its  Vietnam  critics  explicitly, 
have  held  out  the  hope  to  the  American 
people  that  there  is  some  simple  formula, 
some  magic  key  which,  if  found,  could 
end  the  Vietnamese  war  suddenly  and 
dramatically.  This  is  extremely  unlikely. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  limited  war  for 
peace  to  come  overnight — for  surrender 
is  improbable  and  a  cease-fire  comes  only 
after  arduous  diplomacy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Did  we  not  try  a  30-day 
pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  re- 
call that  we  did.  but  that  was  2  years 
ago,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
further,  it  was  fewer  than  2  years  ago. 

Then  we  had  the  lunar  truce  which 
represented  another  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing. However,  they  did  not  show  any  indi- 
cation at  all  that  they  would  cease  their 
activities. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason,  if  I  may  respond  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  was  the  lack  of  the  kind  of  in- 
tensive diplomatic  effort  which  should 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  that 
particular  cessation,  but  which  was  not 
made. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  The  30-day  period  to 
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which  I  refer  was  not  2  years  ago  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  am- 
bassadors and  emissaries  to  over  19  na- 
tions in  a  very,  very  viable  and  intense 
effort  to  get  these  people  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

The  President  even  said  that  if  they 
even  raised  an  eyebrow  any  time,  any- 
where, any  place,  to  indicate  that  they 
would  discuss  this  problem,  this  country 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  it 

How«*«r.  what  did  Ho  Chi  Minh  say? 
His  response  was  based  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  we  withdraw  all  of  our  forces 
from  Vietnam  first.  He  was  positive  and 
adamant  with  reference  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  see  where  the 
gentleman's  proposal  would  brin?  about 
any  sort  of  proposal  or  response  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  wish  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss this  situation. 

All  of  us  want  to  stop  this  thin?,  and 
God  knows  that.  I  receive  the  casualty 
figures  every  single  day  However,  these 
people  do  not  seem  to  worry  about  that. 
At  this  time  they  are  carr>in?  on  a  very 
large-scale  offensive  right  now  with 
rockets  from  Russia,  bombing  our  bases 
with  rockets  which  are  coming  into  the 
port  of  Haiphong  and  down  the  railroad 
tracks  from  Red  China. 

If  the  gentleman  has  any  private  In- 
formation that  these  people  would  do 
something  like  this,  if  he  would  present 
such  Information  he  would  indeed  render 
a  great  service  to  his  country,  if  we  could 
Just  have  some  indication  that  we  may 
find  a  plan  where  these  people  will  be 
willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  these 
Issues. 

But  I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  demilitarized  zone  there  were  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  violations  of  the 
truce  during  the  lunar  truce,  and  that 
they  were  crowding  the  roads  of  Laos  in 
order  to  go  down  the  back  way  to  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

These  people  do  not  frighten  easily, 
and  these  people  are  not  frightened  now. 
As  I  say.  I  must  commend  any  effort — 
and  certainly  I  do  not  deprecate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  nor  do  I  demean 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  for  any  plan 
that  he  has — but  I  just  cannot  see  where 
the  program  the  gentleman  has  suggested 
will  work,  and  be  successful,  based  on 
past  experience. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  mind  talking  to  me 
for  a  second  or  two  longer,  whether  the 
gentleman  does  not  share  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  if  I  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  respond,  that 
the  distinction  Is  this.  I  believe:  In  the 
previous  efforts  that  the  administration 
has  made — and  there  have  been  many  of 
them,  several  of  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  recited  earher  today. 
And  I  believe  we  all  give  credit  to  and 
applaud  the  efforts  the  administration 
has  made — I  believe  In  each  one  of  these 
efforts  we  have  asked  for  simultaneous 
matching  action  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, whereas  the  approach  we  put 
forth  today  Involves  a  limited  VS. 
Initiative  at  a  minimum  military  risk. 


It  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  first  take  a  certain  course  of 
action,  at  minimum  military  risk  This 
approach  never  has  been  tried  before;  it 
is  a  novel  approach  We  believe  it  has 
very  great  opportunities  of  leading  the 
way  to  po.ssible  negotiations,  a  goal  that 
I  know  tlie  distmtrui.shed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
everyone  in  this  body  wants  to  achieve 

I  believe  the  earlier  history  which  the 
dLstingui.shed  chairman  has  recited  does 
not  have  relevance  to  this  proposal. 

Certainly  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  aware  of  the  intransigence  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Certainly  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  about 
to  quit.  Certainly  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  terroristic  activities  they  have  en- 
gaged m.  But  we  CiDn.^cicntiou.sly  and  ear- 
nestly believe  that  this  kind  of  new  de- 
parture is  likely  to  bring  about  results 
which  the  earlier  efforts  have  not 
achieved. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  not  as  yet  gone  all 
out  to  punish  these  people  They  have 
sanctuaries  the  gentleman  ought  to  know 
about.  They  have  sanctuaries  that  con- 
tain the  most  intensive  antiaircraft  fire 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history 
of  warfare.  Our  fliers  call  it  the  road  to 
hell,  as  they  fly  over  it.  They  shoot  our 
planes  down  day  after  day  They  have 
knocked  down  many  of  our  planes  by 
rea.son  of  these  sanctuaries.  We  have  as- 
certained they  have  thousands  of  anti- 
aircraft guns.  So  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  not  in  fact 
punished  them  enough. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  I  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  measurable,  veri- 
fiable deescalatory  steps  that  we  might 
require  from  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
be  a  halt  in  the  use  of  these  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mao  Tse-tung  .says  that 
all  diplomacy  begins  at  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  and  I  say  we  have  not  punished 
these  people  as  I  believe  we  should,  and 
if  we  do,  then  they  may  even  get  around 
to  the  point  of  talking  with  us,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  punished  them  enough,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
fine  effort,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would 
not  work. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  could  take  part  in  this  debate. 
As  I  said  before,  if  after  the  first  60-day 
period  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
taken  any  step  toward  deescalatlon. 
then  the  bombing  could  be  resumed,  and 
the  plan  would  come  to  an  end  But  if 
something  were  forthcoming  of  a  mean- 
ingful, verifiable,  and  measurable  na- 
ture, then  in  five  successive  steps  the 
United  States  would  gradually  cea.se  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  each  step 
after  the  first  l)eing  dependent  upon 
similar  and  comparable  deescalatlon  by 
Hanoi. 

Mr  RIVERS  But  if  either  side  vio- 
lated that,  then  it  would  end  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachu3etts  Then 
It  would  end 


Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  repeat  his  suggestion?  As 
I  understand  it.  this  is  a  kind  of  proposal 
for  a  step-by-step  deescalatlon.  Your 
first  proposal  is  that  we  cease  the  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  20th  parallel? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  North 
of  the  21.st  parallel. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  north  of  the 
21st  parallel.  That  is  300  miles  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  where  bitter  fight- 
ing has  been  going  on. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  That  Is 
right 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman two  questions.  First  of  all.  his 
proposal  would  not  involve  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  bombing  of  the  vital,  key, 
choke  points  of  infiltration  points  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly, in  its  initial  stages  that  would 
be  so  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  clarified  that  point. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  fact,  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  proposal  correctly, 
we  might  even  conduct  more  intensive 
bombing  In  that  critical,  narrow  neck 
choke  point  area  so  as  to  prevent  the 
infiltration  of  these  weapons  that  have 
been  killing  our  boys  In  the  DMZ. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  proposal  that  would 
prevent  such  an  intensification. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  one  further  question. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  proposal  Is  that 
we  undertake  this  cessation  for  a  period 
of  time  and  he  says  If  then  we  find  some 
appreciable  reciprocal  action  on  the 
other  side,  we  can  move  into  the  second 
step. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  The  de- 
escalatory step  which,  by  hypothesis,  the 
North  would  take  would  have  to  be  a 
measurable  and  verifiable  and  compa- 
rable one. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  period  of  time 
would  the  gentleman  propose  that  we 
cease  bombing  north  of  the  21st  paral- 
lel to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  reduction  by  the  other  side? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  suggested  a  period  of  60  days  be- 
heving  that  that  period  of  time  would 
permit  the  kind  of  intensive  diplomatic 
approaches  that  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore we  could  see  whether  there  had 
been  a  measurable,  verifiable,  and  sig- 
nificant deescalatlon  by  the  North.  The 
system  .should  have  the  flexibility,  how- 
ever, to  cause  a  minor  violation  merely 
to  set  back  the  timetable  rather  than 
necessarily  ending  the  entire  experiment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If.  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  just  pointed  out,  we  get 
no  further  on  that  suggestion,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  Interesting — but  If  we  get 
no  further  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
than  we  have  on  the  28  or  29  other  pro- 
posals that  our  Government  has  made, 
then  the  gentleman  would  suggest  that 
we  resume  the  bombing? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachu.setts.  We 
would  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante.  I 
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do,  Indeed,  suggest  that.  However,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  this  effort  Is  different 
from  each  of  the  28  or  29  efforts  that  the 
administration  has  made  in  that  it  is  not 
conditioned  upon  simultaneous  action  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  This  is  different.  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  agree  with  it.  We  have  al- 
ways suggested  that  the  other  side  make 
a  simultaneous  move  and  I  think  the 
President  has  said  if  we  can  just  see  any 
indication  on  the  other  side  of  any  desire 
to  put  a  brake  on  their  operations,  then 
we  would  take  a  number  of  steps  on  our 
side.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
seen  absolutely  no  effort  made.  I  think 
the  President  said  at  one  point  if  we 
could  just  see  one  truck  going  north  to 
Hanoi  after  all  the  trucks  coming  down, 
we  might  think  there  had  been  a  change 
but  we  have  not  even  seen  that.  So  I  am 
not  too  optimistic  that  even  within  these 
60  days  we  would  see  that.  But  I  think, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  that  this  is  an  in- 
teresting proposal  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  clarifying  it  as  he  has  just 
done. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  proposal 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  making 
today  is  designed  to  achieve  the  very 
kinds  of  objectives  that  the  President  has 
indicated  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  share  the  optimism  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  expressed  about  the  60-day 
proposal  which  would  involve,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  a  discontinuance  of  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  21st  parallel.  I  say  this 
because  a  total  discontinuance  of  bomb- 
ing for  a  period  of  30  days  was  com- 
pletely unfruitful.  It  was  unfruitful  even 
though  we  made  intensive  diplomatic  ef- 
forts during  this  period  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  conference  table.  What  has 
changed  in  Hanoi  that  would  cause  the 
gentleman  to  believe  that  we  would  be 
doing  anything  other  than  encouraging 
the  enemy  if  we  stopped  the  bombing 
north  of  the  21st  parallel? 

What  has  happened  since  the  last 
cessation  of  bombing  that  causes  the 
gentleman  to  come  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  responding  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  optimism.  We  do  not  suggest  this 
proposal  as  a  panacea.  We  merely  pro- 
pose it  as  an  approach  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  takea.  Obvi- 
ously, as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  other  side,  but  I  believe 
that  what  we  propose  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  the  approaches  that  have 
been  utilized  by  the  administration 
heretofore  to  merit  our  careful  exami- 
nation of  it.  It  involves  a  minimimi  mili- 
tary risk.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  would 
certainly  not  want  to  take  any  risks  that 
would  result  in  a  serious  military  setback. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Say  that  the  course 
which  the  gentleman  has  suggested  Is 
followed  north  of  the  21st  parallel,  that 
good  faith  is  evidenced  by  yie  United 
States,  of  course,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  it.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  That 
would  be  a  very  significant  advantage  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly.  I  understand. 
Suppose  we  tell  the  whole  world  what 
we  are  doing.  Suppose  we  give  it  world- 
wide publicity,  and  say  after  the  period 
of  time  suggested,  60  days  or  whatever  it 
Is,  Hanoi  would  say  that  our  conditions 
are  still  these:  Withdraw  from  Vietnam 
first.  What  would  the  gentleman  then 
say? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  already  given  my  answer 
to  that  question.  Of  course.  It  would  not 
be  proper  for  the  United  States  to  wlth- 
drav  from  Vietnam.  That  is  one  of  the 
prefatory  conditions  of  our  proposals. 

Mr.  RIVERS.   So  we  would  say,  "We 

are  not  interested."  Would  we  then  go 

back  to  bombing? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Indeed. 

Mr.   RIVERS.    In  the  same  pattern 

which  we  are  now  following? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  That 
decision  would  be  for  minds  other  than 
mine  to  determine. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Or  would  you  intensify 
the  bombing? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  think 
that  determination  Is  for  one  far  more 
skilled  in  military  affairs  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  are  pretty  skilled 
In  presenting  your  plan,  and  I  wondered 
if  your  plan  would  then  contemplate 
subsequent  knocking  out  of  the  Port  of 
Haiphong,  by  mining  or  in  some  other 
way,  but  leaving  it  to  the  military  to  do. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  this  House 
and  the  other  body  should  engage  in  the 
days  ahead  in  some  serious  debate  about 
the  course  of  action  that  our  Nation 
should  pursue  in  Vietnam.  It  is  likely 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  return 
to  the  United  States  in  a  few  days  with 
recommendations  which  will  be  put  be- 
fore this  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  and  every 
Member  of  the  other  body  has  an  im- 
portant responsibility  to  take  part  in  the 
debate,  and  only  if  iiersuasive  evidence 
for  intensified  military  activity  is  put 
forward  should  we  acquiesce  in  intensi- 
fying that  effort 

Mr.  RIVERS.  During  this  lull  about 
which  you  speak  and  which  you  propose, 
suppose  we  find  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  moving  vast  stores  of  sup- 
plies, materiel,  and  logistics,  including 
men,  to  some  strategic  point  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  the  DMZ,  and  other 
places  and  say  that  our  conditions  are 
the  same  as  they  have  always  been. 
Would  the  gentleman  then  intensify  the 
bombing  all  up  and  down  the  line? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  chairman  has  mis- 
interpreted what  we  have  proposed,  be- 


cause there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  which 
we  advocate  which  would  in  any  way  in- 
hibit the  military  action  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  south  of  the 
21st  parallel,  even  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  speaking  of  north 
of  the  parallel. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  area  north  of  the  21st 
parallel,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  never  been  there, 
if  that  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Neither 
have  I;  but  the  right  of  interdiction  of 
the  supply  routes  would  still  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  understood  from 
newspapers  that  in  certain  areas  some  of 
our  planes  have  not  flown  over.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  areas  are,  but  I 
know  that  in  certain  areas  they  have  not 
flown  over  North  Vietnam. 

If  the  proposal  should  fall,  would  you 
permit  them  to  fly  over  those  certain 
areas  in  North  Vietnam  that  they  are  not 
now  flying  over? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
say  this :  If  there  is  no  significant,  visible, 
measurable  response  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  after  the  intensive  diplo- 
matic efforts  which  will  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  during  the  60-day 
period  which  we  have  described,  the 
status  quo  would  be  resimied. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  would  not  commit 
yourself  to  an  intensification  of  the 
bombing? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  think, 
sir,  vrithout  far  greater  and  compelling 
evidence  than  is  now  before  the  Congress 
that  no  Member  should  make  that  sort 
of  determination. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  we  did  not,  we  would 
be  there  for  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  It  may 
well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  that 
those  who  advocate  total  intensification 
of  the  military  effort  overlook — as  I 
sought  to  point  out  in  my  prefatory  re- 
marks— the  fact  that  this  is  a  limited  war 
and  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  it  remain  so. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  that,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense returning  shortly,  there  should  be 
a  debate  and  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Congress  should  ex- 
press himself.  I  agree  with  him  on  that. 
Can  I  come  to  an  imderstanding  with 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts? 
Does  he  recommend  we  should  pull  out 
of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  cate- 
gorically do  not  so  recommend. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man definitely  does  not.  Then,  in  the 
next  political  campaign,  could  it  be  the 
position  of  his  party  that  we  should  pull 
out? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  One  of 
the  strengths  of  the  Republican  Party, 
is  the  fact  that  we  encourage  intellectual 
differences  within  the  party.  We  do  not 
insist    upon    intellectual    conformity.    I 
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certaixxly  could  not  predict  at  this  time 
that  this  or  any  other  position  will  be 
the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1968. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman recommend  bringing  on  the  third 
World  War?  Does  he  advocate  that? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  As  I  sought  to  make  clear 
to  the  chalrmiin  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  believe  those  who 
advocate  an  intensification  of  the  es- 
calatory  effort  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  limited  war  situation,  and  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  it  as  such 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois  The  position 
of  the  gentleman  Is  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes' 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois  The  gentleman 
is  making  a  proposal  Is  there  anything 
novel  in  the  propcsal  the  gentleman 
makes?  Is  there  anything  novel  in  the 
proposal  the  gentleman  is  now  making? 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is. 
Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois  What? 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  It  con- 
templates a  dramatic  U  S  initiative,  and 
it  gives  the  other  side,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  describes  the  enemy,  a  period 
in  which  to  come  forward,  as  the  result 
of  the  stimulation  by  our  best  and  most 
intense  diplomatic  efforts,  and  under- 
take comparable,  inexorable,  identifi- 
able, deescalatory  steps  of  its  own.  I 
think  this  is  unique,  and  different  from 
any  of  the  proposals  the  administration 
has  miule. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
President  has  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  bring  about  some  way  of  getting 
the  other  side  to  the  conference  table 
to  negotiate,  and  he  has  operated  through 
many  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  I  would 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  in  this  re- 
spect. He  said  "every  possible  way."  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  accurate.  I  certainly 
do  credit  the  President  with  the  most 
conscientious  efforts  to  achieve  negotia- 
tions with  North  Vietnam  But  there  is 
one  way  that  has  not  been  tried  and  that 
is  the  way  we  advocate  I  believe  it  de- 
serves the  study  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  as  an  avenue  which 
we  hope  will  lead  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion, to  an  honorable  peace 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois  I  have  a  great 
and  profound  respect  for  the  gentleman 
and  I  know  the  power  of  his  intellect 
May  I  ask  him  how  many  days  or  weeks 
or  months  he  has  been  tiiving  to  finding 
this  solution? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Masvsachusetts.  I  spent 
well  over  12  months  in  worklns:  over  the 
plan  which  my  colleagues  and  I  propose 
today. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  IlUnois.  Meanwhile 
the  White  House  and  various  people  In 
the  Congress  and  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  operating 
through  many  governments  in  the  world 
and  through  religious  organizations  to 
try  to  find  some  answer.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
finally  foimd  that  answer? 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts   I  cer- 


tainly am  not  presumptuous  enough.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  assume  that  we  have  found 
the  answer.  We  do  not  pretend  we  have 
a  panacea  We  do  pretend  to  Introduce 
into  the  debate  a  concept,  an  approach, 
which  hopefully  will  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  will  hope- 
fully deserve  the  support  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  hope  the 
gentleman  has  found  the  answer.  If  he 
has,  I  will  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  his 
year  of  fruitful  study  on  this.  The  gen- 
tleman tells  me  this  has  gone  on  for  a 
year. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
sorr>'  I  did  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Tlie  study 
which  has  resulted  in  the  proposal  the 
gentleman  is  making  took  a  year? 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
Mr  OHARA  of  Illinol.s.  If  it  turns  out 
all  right,  I  will  pay  the  sentlenian  tiibute 
and  say  It  is  the  mo.st  fruitful  year  that 
has  ever  been  given  by  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  tlie  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  cer- 
tainly will  welcome  those  words  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachu.sctts.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  share  the 
feeling  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  his  last  statement,  but 
the  gentleman  knows  the  old  axiom  that 
the  whole  is  freater  than  any  of  its 
parts. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  a  partial  discontinuance  of  bomb- 
ing Is  a  new  approach  when  a  total  dis- 
continuance for  a  30-day  period  was 
tried  and  failed.  I  do  not  see  anything 
new  about  it.  It  Is  just  a  part  of  .some- 
thing which  has  already  l)een  fully  but 
unsucce-ssfully  tested 

Mr,  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  respon.se  of  the  comment 
made  by  the  dlstlngulsiied  majority  lead- 
er. I  would  merely  point  out  that  what 
my  colleagues  and  I  advocate  Is  unique 
and  distinguishable  from  that  which  the 
administration  has  already  pursued,  in 
that  it  involves  a  first  step  being  taken 
by  the  United  States,  followed  by  inten- 
sive commui^ication,  by  Intensive  diplo- 
macy with  the  other  side.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  limited  deescalatory — step  that  is 
comparable,  measurable,  verifiable. 

I  believe  that  at  no  time  has  the  ad- 
ministration .so  divided  this  terribly  com- 
plex problem  Into  a  series  of  smaller  and 
hopefullv  more  achievable  steps. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusctUs.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON  I  apologize  for  in- 
truding on  the  gentleman's  time,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  one  other  comment 
and  to  ask  another  question. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  comments  a 
moment  ago  made  It  clear  that  he  Is 
offering  this  proposal,  and  others  join 
him  In  offering  It.  becau.se  he  does  not 
quite  believe  that  this  Government  really 
has  done  eveotiilng  it  can  to  elicit  the 
Interest  of  Hanoi  In  deescalatlng  the  con- 
flict. 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
say  that  they  have  not  done  this. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  referred  to  28  or 
29  proposals.  The  gentleman  said  this  Is 
a  new  one  that  has  not  been  made. 

The  gentleman's  proposal  really  Is 
ba.sed  on  the  assumption.  Is  it  not,  that 
Hanoi  is  Interested  In  getting  out  of  this 
war  if  only  the  right  kind  of  formula  can 
be  provided. 

Mr,  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  join  the  gentleman  in 
that  statement.  I  would  say  this:  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  American,  and  es- 
pecially upon  those  of  us  who  have  a 
policymaking  responsibility,  to  search  for 
techniques  and  for  avenues  which  will 
encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  to  adopt 
that  posture, 

Mr  STRATTON.  We  have  found,  have 
we  not,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  pointed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions, that  all  of  the  ideas  which  have 
been  suggested  before— I  will  agree  that 
the  gentleman's  specific  idea  has  not 
been  proposed  before — have  foundered 
on  the  proposition  that  Hanoi  just  is  not 
interested  in  cranking  this  down.  They 
still  believe  they  can  win.  They  figure, 
why  should  they  bother  to  agree  to  any 
proposals,  because  If  they  hang  on  a 
little  longer  we  will  get  tired  over  here 
and  they  can  pick  up  all  of  the  marbles 
without  a  single  string  attached. 

The  gentleman  feels  this  is  not  true, 
that  Hanoi  still  would  like  to  make  peace, 
but  we  have  not  come  up  with  the  right 
formula? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ingredients  of  the  plan 
of  which  my  colleagues  and  I  propose 
take  full  cognizance,  are  No.  1,  that  this 
is  a  limited  war:  No.  2,  that  it  is  designed 
to  increase  mutual  confidence  of  the  ad- 
versaries: and  No.  3,  that  it  presents  an 
approach  which  will  permit  the  other 
side  to  respond  without  losing  face, 
w  hich  is  imperative  In  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question.  Suppose  that  the  pro- 
posal is  put  Into  effect  and  suppose,  after 
the  two  months  the  gentleman  proposes, 
we  get  no  response  of  the  type  he  ex- 
pects from  the  other  side.  Then  could 
we  have  some  assurance  that  the  gentle- 
man and  those  proposing  this  will  recog- 
nize what  many  of  us  I  believe  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  already,  that  Hanoi 
just  is  not  interested  In  making  any  kind 
of  an  agreement? 

Therefore,  the  only  way  to  settle  this 
is  to  continue  to  apply  the  pressure  in  a 
milltai-y  way.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  a  restrained  way  but  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  pressure  until  they  just 
have  to  get  out. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
already  said,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  respond  in  the 
arbitrary  period  that  we  have  described, 
hostilities  could  be  resumed  as  before. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman take  the  lead  as  eloquently  as  he 
Is  now  taking  It  In  saying  that  "We  have 
had  a  fair  trial.  It  is  clear  to  me  and  to 
my  colleagues  that  Hanoi  is  not  Inter- 
ested in  this  and  therefore  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  pursue  this  as  long  and 
Intensively  as  necessary  in  order  to  force 
them  out  of  this  and  end  their  aggres- 
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sion  rather  than  continuing  to  pretend 
that  they  really  want  to  get  out  of  It  but 
just  have  not  found  the  right  formula." 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  but  I  point  out 
tliat  just  as  I  cannot  speak  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  neither  can  the  gentleman 
speak  for  them,  I  think  we  beg  the  ques- 
tion when  we  say  obviously  this  will  not 
be  the  answer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  I  have  said 
already  that  the  gentleman's  proposal  I 
believe  Is  an  interesting  one  and  it  ought 
to  be  studied.  It  has  some  dangers  but 
may  be  something  that  would  be  valu- 
able. I  do  feel  there  ought  to  come  some 
point,  though,  after  we  have  tried  all  of 
the  suggestions — and  this  is  the  29th 
one — there  ought  to  come  some  point  at 
which  we  finally  say,  "There  is  not  any 
point  in  suggesting  these  people  really 
want  to  make  peace.  The  only  thing  we 
can  do  Is  to  continue  to  support  our 
friends  and  make  their  aggression  on  the 
other  side  of  the  DMZ  absolutely  Im- 
possible." 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
diplomatic  influence  that  would  follow 
the  first  step  of  this  plan  it  might  be 
made  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  at  some  point 
we  ought  to  have  a  little  imlty  In  this 
country.  I  think  the  President  has  gone 
not  only  the  first  mile  but  has  gone  the 

second  mile  as  well.  There  are  people 

and   the  gentleman  Is  one   of  them 

though  who  think  he  has  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  pretty  clear  as 
to  where  we  stand,  and  if  it  is  clear  they 
do  not  want  in  North  Vietnam  to  come 
to  the  conference  table  under  any  condi- 
tions except  that  they  take  everything 
on  their  terms,  this  country  then  ought 
to  be  unified  In  support  of  our  objectives 
there. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  at  the  Manila 
conference  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  clear  a  principal  objective 
of  the  United  States  was  to  achieve 
honorable  and  fair  negotiations.  We  are 
united  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  offering  this  plan  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolutely,  but  it 
takes  two  to  make  peace,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has  been 
very  courteous  and  very  liberal  in  yield- 
ing his  time.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  suggested  there  have  been  some 
28  proposals  to  which  the  United  States 
has  agreed  but  which  have  been  rejected 
by  Hanoi.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  my  reading  those  28  pro- 
posals into  the  Record?  It  seems  to  me,  if 
the  gentleman  has  the  time,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  this  done  at  this  point. 
Otherwise  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  remarks 
which  I  made  earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Could 
you  do  it  In  that  way? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  with  my  remarks 


made  earlier  today  I  may  include  a  list 
of  the  proposals  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  making  this  inclusion  which  he  just 
has,  because,  as  I  said,  every  one  of  us 
who  are   responsible  for   the   proposal 
that  I  make  at  this  moment  are  mind- 
ful and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  that 
the  President  has  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. However,  I  think  the  formula  that 
we  advance  is  sufficiently  different  from 
those  advanced  earlier  to  warrant  full, 
careful,  and  deliberate  study  by  those 
in  responsibility  in  the  executive  branch. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  asked 
him  to  yield  because  I  did  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  when  he  said  that  he 
hoped  at  some  point  we  would  have  some 
unity  in  this  country.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  it  was  not  a  suggestion  that  by  rais- 
ing the  proposal  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  raised  he  was  work- 
ing against  this  desirable  factor  of  unity 
in  this  country.  My  problem  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  that  the  President  himself  has 
said  repeatedly  he  would  welcome  all  sug- 
gestions and  all  ideas  of  people  in  this 
country  of  both  political  parties,  as  well 
as  people  from  other  nations.  He  has 
put  out  this  request.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  think,  is  being  useful, 
exceedingly  useful,  by  contributing  to 
the  dialog  on  Vietnam,  by  discussing 
this  subject  responsibly  and  by  making 
recommendations  and  suggestions.  I 
think  such  a  dialog  is  a  healthy  thing 
in  a  free  country. 

And,  I  might  say  further,  that  if,  in 
fact,  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia — 
and  I  mean  all  Southeast  Asia,  as  well 
as  Vietnam — Is  to  be  a  long  one,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  said  by  our  leaders 
within  the  last  12  months,  but  was  less 
frequently  said  in  the  first  3  years — if 
it  is  to  be  a  long  and  expensive  war  and 
If  It  is  to  be  painful,  as  Indeed  It  is,  then 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  can  xmder- 
stand  It  and  support  It  to  the  extent  it 
merits  support,  and  participate  in  their 
roles  of  helping  to  guide  our  Government 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  has  been  a 
dialog  and  that  there  Is  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  the  nature 
of  the  pressures  which  we  face  on  this 
situation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse]  for  contributing 
to  this  dialog.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  suggest  that  he  or  his  col- 
leagues are  doing  anything  to  create  dis- 
unity in  this  country.  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  serving  a 
very  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me  at  this  point  in  order  to  respond  to 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 
feld ]  ? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  was  quite  clear  in  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  in  my  remarks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  was  com- 
mending the  gentleman  for  this  proposal 
and  stated  that  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
interesting  one  and  one  that  deserves 
deep  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is  well 
a\.are  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
not  united  in  its  support  of  the  Vietnam 
commitment.  And,  this  has  concerned  me 
very  deeply,  because  there  is  a  great  gap 
between  the  commitment  of  the  men  on 
the  fighting  lines  in  Vietnam  whom  I 
have  seen  and  whom  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frotp  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  has  seen,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  people  back  here  in  this 
country. 

I  was  saying  and  suggesting  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  that  his  is  a  very  interesting 
suggestion.  However,  following  out  his 
suggestion,  and  if  it  does  not  produce 
any  results,  would  the  gentleman  feel 
we  might  be  a  little  bit  closer  toward  the 
goal  of  imity  in  this  country  in  recog- 
nizing that  Hanoi  does  not  want  peace 
and  that  the  only  way  out  of  this  thing 
Is  to  continue  to  push  the  war  until  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  commit  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam? 

That,  I  think,  is  what  we  are  working 
toward  and  looking  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  suggesting  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 
contributing  to  disunity.  I  was  thinking 
that,  BS  a  result  of  his  proposal,  per- 
haps we  might  be  at  least  a  little  closer 
to  unity  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  see.  The  point  I 
think  that  I  feel  so  strongly  about  is  the 
fact  that  certain  people  of  this  country 
in  order  for  them  to  support  something 
requires  that  there  Is  an  understanding 
of  It.  I  have  not  been  totally  satisfied 
with  the  information  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  with  respect  to  our  activ- 
ities In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  not  saying  merely  that  there  has 
been  news  manipulation.  I  am  going  be- 
yond this.  I  feel  that  there  is  an  affirma- 
tive responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  they  have  in- 
creasingly done  In  the  last  few  months, 
namely,  to  develop  within  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  the  pressures  are  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  quickly  re- 
solved with  the  use  of  massed  armies 
across  the  borders,  as  in  World  War  I 
and  II,  and  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  this  operation.  Only 
with  this  kind  of  information  and  un- 
derstanding win  this  country  have  the 
kind  of  unity  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  so  earnestly  seeking. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  Bentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time  and 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr  MohseI  as  well  as 
the  gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  what  I  think  has  been  a  very 
helpful  dialog. 

However,  may  I  make  a  comment  with 
reference  to  a  remark  which  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Al- 
bert]. The  gentleman  asked  what  hap- 
pened in  the  last  days  or  the  last  weeks 
or  months  in  Hanoi  that  might  lead  us 
to  think  that  things  have  changed  and 
that  they  might  listen  now. 

As  I  say.  we  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  here,  but  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  just  because  a  thing 
has  been  tried  once,  or  because  some- 
thing has  been  tried  once  and  it  'wrought 
forth  no  response,  that  we  should  not 
pursue  it  further.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  try  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out  Just  a  moment  or  so  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  a-sked  that  we,  the 
people,  and  we,  the  Members  of  Congress. 
come  forth  with  all  of  our  best  thinking 
on  this  subject. 

IjAr.  ^>eaker,  I  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  the  crea- 
tive thinking  which  has  gone  into  this 
propoaal  as  s<xnethlng  which  Indeed  has 
not  been  tried,  but  which  is  something 
that  may  open  up  the  door  and  pro- 
duce that  which  we  have  l>een  con- 
stantly seeking,  so  that  Hanoi  will  re- 
spond to  something  which  it  has  re- 
jected before,  namely,  sitting  down  under 
this  new  proposal  which,  as  stated,  has 
the  great  advantage  of  not  risking  the 
lives  of  our  boys  over  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  under  this  new  proposal  something 
may  indeed  spark  a  reply  from  Hanoi 
and  lead  to  a  very  earnest  anc*  real  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  over  prior  plans. 

When  ideas  have  been  put  forth  be- 
fore to  stop  the  bombing  across  the  bor- 
der in  North  Vietnam,  we  know  and  our 
military  leaders  have  said  that  it  pro- 
duces the  great  risk  that  we  would  permit 
the  floodgates  to  open  so  that  supplies 
will  flow  to  the  south,  and  every  time 
this  happens  we  increase  the  loss  of 
life  of  our  men  m  the  south. 

However,  under  this  plan  we  would  not 
open  those  floodgates,  there  would  still 
be  a  constriction  of  the  funnel  that  leads 
into  the  south,  but  certainly  as  a  result 
of  this  direct  stand  we  will  be  asking  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  show  whether  or 
not  they  are  interested — we  do  not  know 
whether  in  truth  they  are  interested  In 
any  meaningful  negotiations — but  the 
hope  of  this  plan  Is  that  we  will  take  a 
direct  action  without  running  great  risk 
to  our  men  in  the  south  We  are  calling 
for  an  affirmative  declaration  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  interested,  or 
whether  they  are  not  interested,  and  we 
can  then  proceed  to  take  future  actions 
on  the  basis  of  the  measures  they  have 
taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  his  comments,  and  I  also  ac- 
knowledge U\e  Important  contributions 
he  has  made  In  the  development  of  the 
program  which  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cus.sion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I  yield 
tj  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding,  and  I  wl.sh  to  congratu- 
late liim  on  the  excellent  leadership  In 
Uu-  work  that  he  has  done  In  presenting 
thi.s  propo-sal  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  Nation  grinds 
through  its  longest  war. 

It  is  a  war  which  has  escalated  from  a 
.small  force  of  600  Amemcan  technicians 
to  over  500,000  .American  fighting  men. 
And  more  requested. 

It  i.s  a  war  in  which  more  than  11.000 
Americans  have  been  killed  and  over 
65.000  wounded 

It  Is  a  war  in  which  we  are  spendln'.^ 
$22  billion  yearly— almost  onc-.slxth  of 
our  national  budi::et — with  another  In- 
crease In  ta.xes  threatened 

It  Is  a  limited  war  to  gain  limited  ob- 
jectives 

But  It  Is  a  war  with  which  .\merlcans 
are  growing  Increasingly  Impatient  and 
frustrated  becau.se  of  Its  seeming  end- 
lessness. Its  enormous  cost,  and  its  tragic 
human  consequences. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  ask 
whether  we  are  following  the  best  road 
towards  peace 

I  would  question  today  whether  evei-y- 
thlng  possible  Is  being  done  to  .seek  set- 
tlement of  the  war. 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  available  to  us  a 
more  promising  road  toward.s  peace  than 
any  of  the  paths  which  the  administra- 
tion or  certain  'hawks'  or  "doves"  would 
have  us  follow 

I  propose  today,  as  a  plan  for  peace  In 
Vietnam,  that  this  Nation  Initiate  a  pol- 
icy of  mutual  .step-by-step  deescalatlon 
with  Hanoi. 

The  outlines  of  one  variation  of  this 
policy  are  these : 

The  United  States,  having  proposed 
the  plan  to  Hanoi  through  private  dip- 
lomatic channeLs.  would  halt  all  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  21st  parallel  in  North 
Vietnam  for  60  days. 

If  within  the  first  60-d.iy  standby  pe- 
riod the  North  Vietnamese  had  taken  no 
such  step,  the  plan  would  end  and  the 
bombing  would  be  resumed. 

The  United  States  would  gradually,  in 
five  .successive  stefjs,  cease  all  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  If.  after  c.ich  60-day 
step,  the  North  Vietnamese  took  a  sim- 
ilar deescalation  step 

The  measurable  and  equivalent  de- 
escalation  steps  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  take  without  putting  them- 
selves at  a  distinct  military  disadvan- 
tage would  include:  the  stopping  of  all 
terrorist  activities  In  specific  areas  of 
South  Vietnam;  the  stoppmg  of  ship- 
ments to  and  from  specific  military  sup- 
ply depots  m  the  southern  part  of  North 
Vietnam;  the  barricading  and  abandon- 
ment of  specific  supply  and  inflltration 
routes  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail;  and 


the  wlUidrawal  of  Mlg  fighters  to  dis- 
tant bases  in  northern  North  Vietnam. 
I  suggest  that  tiiis  proposal  for  a  pol- 
icy of  mutual  step-by-step  deescalatlon 
is  both  positive  and  practical. 

It  enhances  the  chances  for  peace 
through  negotiatioi\s  In  a  limited  war 
and  it  minimizes  military  risks. 

It  avoids  the  danger  of  the  course  ad- 
vocated by  tho.'^e  "hawks"  who  would 
escalate  the  war,  because  it  obviously 
does  not  risk  expansion  of  the  limited 
war  to  t.otal  war. 

It  avoids  the  dangers  of  the  naive 
course  advocated  by  those  "doves"  who 
would  unilaterally  cease  fire  and  retreat 
from  the  countryside,  because  It  docs 
not  risk  significant  erosion  of  our  cur- 
rent military  advanLai-;e  in  Vietnam. 

Nfliher  side  would  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tinct military  disadvantage  becau.se  both 
sides  would  be  required  to  mutually  de- 
escalate. 

I  suggest  that  this  step-by-step  dees- 
calatlon plan  would  Induce  an  increasing 
atmosphere  of  trust — a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  meaningful  negotiations. 

It  Ls  a  series  of  small  steps,  each  in- 
volving relatively  little  military  risk,  and 
each  of  which  builds  confidence  in  the 
genuine  sincerity  of  each  of  the  com- 
batants 

The  plan  would  not  ask  either  side 
to  "lose  face."  It  is  a  plan  which  gives 
each  side  the  opportunity  to  claim  Justi- 
fiably that  Us  initiative  promoted  peace 
and  served  Its  national  objectives. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  this  policy 
of  mutual  step-by-step  deescalatlon  will 
bring  peace.  But  I  do  believe  strongly 
that  It  holds  tremendous  promise. 

I  do  believe  that  it  holds  far  greater 
promi.se  of  peace  than  either  the  ad- 
ministration's stand-pat  policy  or  the 
alternatives  suggested  by  either  the 
"hawks  "  or  the  "doves." 

I  would  urge  today  most  sincerely 
that  the  President  immediately  exam- 
ine In  good  faith  this  plan  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  through  initiation  by  the  United 
States  of  a  policy  of  mutual  step-by-step 
deescalatlon. 

For  such  a  plan.  I  am  confident,  could 
move  us  forward  to  fruitful  negotiation 
and  peace. 

It  is  time.  now.  to  become  more  ag- 
gressive In  our  search  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement through  negotiations. 

It  is  time,  now,  to  persuade  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  peace  through 
negotiations  witti  the  same  intensity 
that  our  valiant  fighting  men  resist  ag- 
gression. 

But  it  is  not  time,  now  or  ever,  to  sug- 
gest, as  some  have  done,  that  without 
any  Indication  of  good  faith  from  the 
communists,  we  should  unilaterally  cease 
fire  throughout  Vietnam  and  hope  the 
Communists  do  the  same,  firing  only  if 
fired  upon. 

These  same  critics  suggest  that  wc 
abandon  the  policy  of  .searching  out  and 
destroying  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Tliey  suggest  that  we  retreat  in  Viet- 
nam, shoring  ourselves  up  in  what  are 
described  as  easily  defensible  positions  " 
and  •sallying  out  perhaps  from  time  to 
time  to  protect  the  perimeter  from  mor- 
tar fire. "  I  would  argue  that  these  critics 
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show  their  naive  misunderstanding  of 
world  affairs. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  theirs  is  a  call 
for  retreat  from  reason. 

In  effect,  they  ask  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
cease  fire,  abandon  the  countryside  and 
the  peasants  to  the  Communists,  and  re- 
treat to  the  more  easily  defended  cities. 
I  submit  to  you  that  such  suggestions — 
made  in  the  name  of  promoting  peace — 
are  utterly  unrealistic  when  we  face  the 
hard,  cold  facts,  something  that  pro- 
ponents of  these  suggestions  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do. 

To  follow  such  suggestions  at  present 
would  be  to  deal  a  devastating  blow  to 
the  chances  of  achieving  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

To  follow  such  suggestions  at  present 
would  be  tantamount  to  surrender  and 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam— a  tragic  defeat  for  the  free  world. 
Those  who  make  such  suggestions  at 
times  appear  as  if  they  believe  they  alone 
seek  peace.  They  have  no  monopoly  on 
peace.  Their  path  is  not  the  only  road, 
and  certainly  not  the  t>est  road  towards 
peace. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  of  Mu- 
nich— how  Hitler  grabbed  the  Rhine- 
land.  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  to  yield  to  ag- 
gression today  is  to  invite  wider  wars  to- 
morrow. 

There  is  an  important  role  to  be  played 
today  by  informed  critics  willing  to  face 
facts  and  shed  any  naive  dreams  about 
the  state  of  the  world. 

A  constructive  critic  might  reasonably 
ask,  as  I  have  today,  whether  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  seek  settlement 
of  the  war  short  of  total  military  victory. 
Are  efforts  really  being  made  to  reveal 
our  limited  objectives  by  the  offering  of 
new  political  and  military  inducements? 
A  constructive  critic  today  might  rea- 
sonably ask  how  the  administration  can 
justify  the  escalation  of  recent  months 
when  it  rejected  that  same  escalation 
2  years  ago  as  being  out  of  bounds. 

A  constructive  critic  today  might  rea- 
sonably ask  whether  the  administration 
has  given  good  faith  consideration  to 
proposals  such  as  those  for  an  All-Asian 
Peace  Conference. 

A  constructive  critic  today  might  rea- 
sonably ask  why  the  American  people 
long  ago  were  not  leveled  with  and  told 
frankly  of  the  long  range  Implications 
of  this  conflict — why  they  were  led 
down  the  primrose  path  and  given  only 
small  doses  of  bad  news  in  sugar-coated 
pills. 

But  no  reaso.nable  critic  willing  to 
face  the  hard,  cold  facts  would  naively 
insist  that  this  Is  a  civil  war,  or  call  on 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  abandon  the  countryside  and 
peasants  to  Communist  terror  and  sub- 
version. 

It  makes  far  more  sense  to  pursue 
peace  by  immediately  initiating  a  policy 
of  mutual  step-by-step  deescalation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts for  the  initiative  he  has  started 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  continuing  dia- 
log on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  military  and  diplomatic 
policies  involved  there. 

I  also  believe  we  are  all  indebted  to 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  the  atten- 
tion of  our  distinguished  Speaker,  and 
the  participation  of  the  majority  leader 
in  this  dialog. 

I  have  felt  for  months  that  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  really  fallen 
down  on  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity in  the  field  of  warmaklng.  We  have 
yielded  this  to  far  too  great  an  extent 
to  the  President.  I  am  very  much  heart- 
ened by  what  I  have  heard  this  after- 
noon, and  I  hope  it  will  be  followed  on 
subsequent  days  by  further  exploration 
of  new  ideas,  new  initiatives,  new  pos- 
sible policies  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  want  this  debate  to  close  with- 
out paying  a  compliment  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  and  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  liberality  he  has  used 
in  giving  time  to  the  opposition,  or  at 
least  to  this  side,  as  well  as  the  other 
side. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  should  be 
commended  for  his  attitude  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  contribution  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  made  in  the  development,  formula- 
tion, and  exposition  of  this  proposal 
which  we  today  have  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  take  a  few 
more  moments,  and  then  I  will  conclude. 

I  would  like  to  p'>int  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  we  are  proposing  here 
and  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. As  I  said,  it  seems  to  me 
the  administration  has  been  overly  in- 
flexible, and  let  me.  just  as  evidence  of 
this  fact,  read  from  the  President's  well- 
pubUclzed  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967. 

At  that  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said: 

I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bombing  against  your  country  and  stop  fur- 
ther augmentation  of  the  United  States 
forces  m  South  Viet  Nam  as  soon  as  I  am 
assured  that  tafUtratlon  into  South  Viet 
Nam  by  land  on  by  sea  has  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  and  in  our 
view,  the  United  States  by  this  proposal 
offers  too  much  and  asks  too  much. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  do  it  step  by 
step  as  we  here  propose,  we  are  adopting 
a  new  approach  which  hopefully  will  lead 
to  negotiations  that  we  all  hope  and  trust 
will  lead  to  an  honorable  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  taking  this  time  to 
discuss  this  problem  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  spend 
many  more  hours  on  this  matter  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  informed  better  than  we  are  today 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  appalled  at  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge when  we  try  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  have  attended  a 
few  of  these  briefings  as  the  gentleman 
has  and  then  after  the  briefing  you  can 
go  out  and  read  the  very  same  thing  in 
the  newspaper. 

However,  I  do  want  to  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  position  that  he 
takes.  Having  been  a  jet  fighter  pilot  in 
the  Korean  war,  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  would  actually  cost  us 
more  lives.  I  have  never  been  an  advocate 
of  deescalation  in  this  sort  of  situation. 
However,  I  do  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  this  colloquy  here  today 
and  I  hope  it  will  stimulate  more  and 
more  talks  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  so 
we  can  try  to  bring  it  to  an  honorable 
close. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  I  certainly  respect  his  point  of  view 
in  this  regard. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  sincere  and  is  making  a  real  effort  to 
be  helpful,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  blow  out  a  forest  fire 
with  his  breath. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Morse]  has 
expired, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  been  so  generous  in  yielding 
of  his  time  and  since  the  gentleman 
indicates  that  he  would  like  a  few  more 
minutes,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  in  closing, 
that    we    conscientiously    believe    that 
what   we  have  proposed  here  today  is 
something  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion at  the  very  top  level  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

We  tiilnk  it  does  provide  for  a  signifi- 
cant U.S.  initiative  at  minimum  military 
risk. 

We  think  what  we  propose  will  stimu- 
late the  other  side  to  make  the  kind  of 
response  that  we  would  like  to  see. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  Vietnam  and 
the  proposal  offered  here  is  certainly  not 
put  forth  as  a  panacea.  Without  doubt,  it 
can  be  improved  but  we  honestly  believe 
that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  not 
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In  giant  power  and  giant  concessions, 
but  that  It  lies  In  small  steps  Uken 
quietly,  steps  that  make  the  position  of 
each  side  credible  to  the  other  side.  This 
in  our  view  is  now  the  task  of  responsible 
diplomacy  In  Vietnam, 


POLITICAL  PERVERSION  OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr  FindleyI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  L  Freeman  is 
guilty  of  political  perversion  of  agricul- 
tural acholarshlp  and  his  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Dr  Walter  W 
Wilcox,  flf  poor  scholarship. 

I  base  these  charges  on  personal  cor- 
respondence just  completed  with  agri- 
cultural economists  in  nine  universities. 
My  correspondence  and  study  reveal 
what  I  consider  to  be  extensive  misrep- 
resentation of  facts,  conclusions  for 
which  assumptions  and  computations 
could  not  be  furnished,  and — worst  of 
all — a  shocking  abuse  and  misuse  of 
scholarship  as  symbolized  in  the  highly 
respected  term — land  grant  universities. 
It  la  clear  that  Secretary  Freeman  in 
testimony  April  3  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions, and  In  speeches  April  19.  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  and  .Ames.  Iowa,  and 
on  April  20,  In  Decatur.  Ind.,  stooped  to 
political  perversion  of  agricultural 
scholarship. 

In  his  testimony  and  speeches.  Free- 
man has  contended  that  the  scholars 
agreed  with  his  prediction  that  legisla- 
tion— HJl.  8001— proposed  by  myself 
and  19  other  Congressmen  would  cut 
farm  income  by  one-third 

The  other  members  who  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  are  Tom  Citrtis. 
Frank  Clark.  Craig  Hosmer,  Jim  Cleve- 
land. Charles  Teacue.  Silvio  Conte, 
Pkrnand  St  Germain,  Lawrence  Wil- 
liams. George  Rhodes,  Alexander 
PiRNiK,  William  Roth,  H,^ROLD  Dono- 
HUE,  Richard  Ottincer,  James  Harvey. 
Thomas  O'Neill.  Carleton  King, 
Charles  Mathias,  Jr  ,  John  Dent,  and 
Louis  Wyman. 

Detailed  computations  to  support  the 
prediction  did  not  exist. 

The  conclusions  were  not  presented 
generally  to  agricultural  economists  at 
land  grant  universities  for  review,  and 
therefore  general  endorsement  by  them 
did  not  occur.  Quoting  from  my  letter: 
The  conclusions  were  not  even  endorsed 
by  the  mgrtcultural  economisis  to  whom  you 
privately  showed  a  copy  of  the  prediction 
study  at  the  Iowa  State  University  luncheon 
meeting  February  1  In  Chicago,  From  our 
correspondence  and  communication  with 
your  office  it  Is  obvious  this  event  formed 
the  principal  If  not  the  entire  basis  for  com- 
ments made  subsequently  and  erroneously 
by  Ur.  Freeman  to  the  effect  that  agricul- 
tural economists  from  nine  land  grant  uni- 
versities had  endorsed  the  study  Although 
several  Indicated  general  support,  even  in 
this  carefully  selected  group,  the  exceptions 
and  sharp  reservations  were   notable. 

The  "no  program"  policy  proposal  which 
you  and  Mr.  Freeman  said  would  cut  farm 
Income  one  third  was  actually  a  non  exist- 
ent "straw  man."  No  legislation  is  now  be- 


fore  the   Congress   which    could    reasonably 
be  called  a  'no  program"  approach. 

Here  is  the  text  of  my  letter  dated  to- 
day summarizing  my  correspKDndence : 

JuLT    10.    1967. 
Dr     W.tLTKR   W     Wn-cox. 

Director.     Agricultural     Ec-onornics      Depart- 
ment    of     Agrtculture.     Office     of     the 
Secretary.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear   Dr    Wilcox     Subsequent   to  our   ex- 
change of   letters  I  have  cngtiged   m  ext<?n- 
slve  study  and  correspondence  In  regard  to 
your     document     entitled     'Farm     Program 
Needs   1968-1970  " 

I  have  sought  to  determine  the  assump- 
tions and  computation.^.  U  any,  on  which  It 
was  based:  the  accuracy  of  its  analysis,  the 
degree  to  which  it  reflected  the  views  of  the 
economists  from  several  leading  universi- 
ties with  whom  you  consulted,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  Agricultural  Secretary  OrvUle 
L  Freeman  has  been  objective  and  falr- 
nilnded  in  recent  speeches  during  which  he 
discussed  this  document  In  relationship  with 
legislation  Introduced  by  myself  (HR.  800  li 
and  19  other  Members  of  Congress. 

My  correspondence  and  study  are  now 
complete,  and  the  results  are  most  disturb- 
ing They  reveal  what  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
tensive misrepresentation  of  facts,  conclu- 
sions for  which  assumptions  and  computa- 
tions could  not  be  furnished,  and — worst  of 
all— a  shocking  abuse  and  mlsiise  of  schol- 
arship as  symbolized  In  the  highly-respected 
term— land -grant  universities 

It  is  clear  that  Secretary  Freeman.  In  testi- 
mony April  3  before  the  Senate  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  and  In 
speeches  April  19  In  Hutchln.son.  Kansas  and 
Ames.  Iowa,  and  on  April  20  In  Decatur. 
Indiana  stooped  to  political  perversion  of 
agricultural  scholarship 

I  realize  that  you  cannot  always  control 
the  use  of  a  document  like  thl.s,  even  though 
prepared  under  your  direction,  and  perhaps 
circumstances  may  make  It  Impossible  for 
you  even  to  control  completely  Its  contents. 
Therefore.  I  make  no  attempt  to  hold  you 
personally  accountable  for  It  In  all  Its  de- 
tail, nor  do  I  blame  you  for  the  unfair  man- 
ner In  which  this  document  has  been  con- 
verted to  political  purposes  by  Mr  Freeman, 
or  by  others. 

But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  help  set  the  record  straight 
regarding  the  document  Itself  and  the  offi- 
cial comments  made  about  It 

In  the  speeches  mentioned  above,  as  ofR- 
ci.Uly  reported  In  USDA  release  1226  67,  No 
4608  as  released  by  the  Offlce  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr    Freeman  U  quoted  lus  stating: 

•There  are  three  ba-^lc  options  — three  al- 
ternatives— before  us  One  Is  to  swap  the 
present  voluntary  pro«:rams  for  no  program 
at  all.  Pending  In  Congress  right  now  Ls  a 
bin  sponsored  by  the  farm  organization  I 
mentioned  previously  I  point  out  to  you 
that  studies  by  our  Department  economists 
Indicate  th,-it  the  "rio-program'  approach  will 
cvit  farm  Income  one-third  below  present 
levels  I  point  out  further  that  this  conclu- 
sion Is  concurred  In  by  experts  from  nine 
Land-Orant  Universities." 

When  I  read  this  .vstoundlng  par.igraph. 
I  telephoned  your  offlce  and  a.skcd  for  the 
detailed  assumptions  and  computations 
upon  which  Mr,  Freeman  b:ised  his  forecast 
of  farm-Income  reduction  My  phone  con- 
versation confirmed  that  the  "no-program" 
approach  mentioned  by  Mr,  Freeman  was 
the  bill  supported  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  introduced  by  my- 
self. Rep,  Thomas  B  Curtis  ( Mo  i  and 
others.  Your  ofBce  supplied  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  dtxrument  "Farm  Program  Needs 
1968-1970"  as  being  the  "studies'  to  which 
Mr  Freeman  referred  The  document  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph: 

'In  preparing  this  report,  analysts  In  the 
Department   of   Agriculture   benetltted   frcm 


the  advice  and  counsel  of  nationally  recog- 
nized agricultural  economists  at  Iowa  State 
University,  University  of  Minnesota.  Kansas 
State  UrUverslty,  Michigan  State  University, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina  State  University.  Harv- 
ard  University,  and  Stanford   University," 

The  universities  total  nine  and  presum- 
ably are  the  "nine  Land-Grant  Universities  ' 
to  which  Mr.  Freeman  referred,  although 
liuillier  Harvard  nor  Stanford  Is  so  classified 
I  examined  the  document  carefully  and 
found  that  It  did  not  set  forth  to  my  satis- 
faction assumptions  and  computations  which 
would  reasonably  support  the  Income  fore- 
cast I  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  to  your 
o!flce.  requesting  all  available  additional  de- 
tail, and  had  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
rospondence  with  you: 

"April  27.  1967. 
Dear  Mr  Findley  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  release,  Farm  Program  Needs 
1968  1970.  constitutes  a  complete  report  of 
the  study  on  that  subject  The  basic  assump- 
tions underlying  the  study  are  on  page  2  of 
the  release,  "fields  of  feed  grains,  food  grains, 
and  cotton  were  assumed  to  Increase  by  2  to 
3  percent  per  year  It  Is  also  assumed  that 
all  the  price  support  features  of  the  current 
annual  adjustment  programs  would  be  dis- 
continued along  with  the  diversion  features 
"The  farm  program  needs  study  was  largely 
based  on  an  earlier  study  titled  A  Look  Ahead 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  made  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  A  copy  of  that  study 
and  a  statistical  supplement  Is  attached 
The  earlier  study  contains  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  assumptions  and  trends 
The  earlier  study,  however,  concentrated  on 
the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture  10  to 
15  years  from  now  with  supports  continuing 
at  current  levels  As  such.  It  does  not  convey 
the  near  term  Impact  of  terminating  all 
aspects  of  the  annual  adjustment  programs. 
The  farm  program  needs  study  Is  an  extrap- 
oliiilon  of  the  earlier  study  with  emphasis 
on  the  near  term  Impact  of  eliminating  the 
price  support  as  well  as  the  diversion  fea- 
tures of  the  current  annual  adjustment  pro- 
grams. 

"An  earlier  draft  of  the  program  needs  pa- 
per was  reviewed  by  economists  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  their  comments  were  re- 
ceived at  a  luncheon  In  Chicago  on  February 
1  Additional  comments  from  three  of  the 
economists  were  received  by  letter.  The  fol- 
liiwlng  are  some  of  the  comments  contained 
In  their  letters, 

"  I  certainly  agree  that  o\ir  agricultural 
economy  will  continue  to  face  the  problem 
of  excess  capacity  during  the  next  several 
years  ' 

"  The  area  In  which  I  found  myself  agree- 
ing most  readily  was  that  relating  to  field 
crops.  ,  .  .  On  the  matter  of  livestock  (top 
of  page  5)  I  was  left  a  little  unsure  about 
predicted  behavior  of  the  aggregate  figure 
becauFf  of  the  diverge  patterns  of  dairy  cattle 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  I  think  the  ex- 
pected movement  through  1970  may  not  be 
far  off  • 

"  I  like  the  report  very  much  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  con- 
tinued Imbalances  that  will  exist  In  our 
food  and  fiber  system.  ...  we  also  have 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  minimum 
Income  standards  In  the  farming  segment 
The  end  result  Is  a  stand-by  type  of  program 
that  would  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
food  and  fiber  system  of  the  U  .S.  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  type  of  Income 
levels  that  currently  exist.  I  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  you  do  that  the  pro- 
grams as  such  cannot  now  be  terminated 
...  I  guess  the  only  difference  Is  one  of 
emphasis   ..   .   .' 

'■  As  purchased  Inputs  become  more  Im- 
portant to  the  farming  segment  the  sta- 
bility of  that  purchasing  power  becomes 
more  important  to  those  Arms  supplying 
the  inputs  such  as  farm  machinery,   fertU- 
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Izer,  pesticide  companies,  etc.  Undoubtedly, 
those  supplying  farm  Inputs  would  welcome 
a  program  of  food  and  fiber  stabUlty  Just  as 
•iiuch  as  the  farmer  would.' 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Walter  W.  Wilcox, 
"Director,  Agricultural  Economics." 

"Mat  2,  1967. 
'Dear  Dr.  Wclcox:  Thank  you  for  being 
so  helpful  with  your  letter  and  enclosures  of 
April  27.  You  mentioned  a  luncheon  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  February  1  attended  by  econ- 
omists of  the  land  grant  colleges.  You  also 
quote  briefly  from  letters  written  to  you  sub- 
sequently by  three  of  the  economists. 

•May  I  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
people  and  their  capacities  who  attended  the 
February  1  meeting?  May  I  also  have  photo 
copies  of  the  letters  written  by  the  three 
economists  mentioned  In  yoiu-  letter  from 
which  excerpts  were  quoted? 

"In  addition  if  a  summary  of  the  discus- 
sion which  ensued  in  connection  with  the 
February  1  luncheon  in  Chicago  was  placed 
on  paper  I  would  value  very  highly  a  copy 
of  It. 

"In  the  'summary'  of  March,  J967,  which 
discusses  farm  program  needs  1968-1970,  on 
the  top  of  page  3  Is  the  sentence  which  be- 
gins 'With  no  annual  adjustment  programs 
and  no  commodity  loans  during  the  1968- 
1970  period."  I  assume  from  the  construction 
of  this  sentence  that  the  estimates  assume 
that  no  commodity  loans  would  be  made 
either  from  public  or  private  sources.  Am  I 
correct  In  this  assumption? 

"Thank  you  for  giving  this  your  attention. 
"Inasmuch  as  I  am  getting  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Secretary  Freeman's  speeches  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  effect  of  the  'no  pro- 
gram' approach  I  have  urgent  need  for  the 
information  requested  in  this  letter. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"PAtn,  PiNDLET, 

"Representative  in  Congress." 

"Mat  9,  1967. 
"Deab  Mh.  Pindlet:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  2.  1967.  The  sentence  on 
the  top  of  page  3  which  you  quoted  referred 
only  to  government  loans.  It  was  assumed 
that  loans  would  be  available  from  private 
sotirces  on  the  usual  terms. 

"The  college  professors  with  whom  I 
counseled  at  a  luncheon  meeting  In  Chicago 
are  as  follows: 

"Earl  O.  Heady,  Distinguished  Professor, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames  Iowa 

"R.  J.  Penn.  Professor,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Madison,  Wisconsin 

"James  G.  Maddox,  Professor,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 

"Luther  Tweeten,  Visiting  Professor, 
Stanford   University.  Palo  Alto,  California 

"Dale  Hathaway,  Professor,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

"H.  C.  Williams,  Profeseor,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio 

"Any   notes   made   by  the   individuals   on 
the  draft  they  reviewed  have  been  discarded. 
"The  excerpts  In  my  last  letter  were  taken 
from  letters  received  from : 

"Vernon  Ruttan,  Head.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. St.  Paul,  Minne.-^ota 

"John  Nordin,  Head,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, College  of  Arts  and  Science,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

"Ray  Goldberg,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  University, 
Boston.  Massachusetts 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you 
to  write   them  If  you  wish  rather  than  for 
me  to  make  photo  copies  of  their  letters. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Walter  W.  Wilcox, 
"Director,  Agricultural  Economics." 
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staff  of  a  different  one   of  the  listed  uni- 
versities. 

Accordingly  I  wrote  to  each  of  them  as 
follows: 

Deab  :  Dr.  Walter  W.  WUcox,  Direc- 
tor, Agricultural  Economics  Department,  De- 
pai-tment  of  Agriculture,  tells  me  that  you 
were  among  the  coUege  professors  with  whom 
he  counseled  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Febru- 
ary 1  In  Chicago  In  regard  to  a  departmental 
study  entitled  "Farm  Program  Needs  1968- 
1970. •• 

"On  AprU  20,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman  in  regional  farm  policy 
conferences  in  the  Midwest  made  the  follow- 
ing statement; 

"  'Pending  in  Congress  right  now  is  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  farm  organization  I  men- 
tioned previously,  I  point  out  to  you  that 
studies  by  our  Department  economists  indi- 
cate that  the  no-program  approach  will  cut 
farm  income  one-third  below  present  levels, 
I  point  out  further  that  this  conclusion  is 
concurred  In  by  experts  from  nine  land- 
grant  universities.' 

"I  have  verified  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  a  bill  I  have  introduced, 
H,R.  8001,  which  Is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  is  almost 
identical  with  similar  bills  Introduced  by 
Representatives  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania,  Is  the  proposal  to  which 
the  Secretary  referred  as  a  "no-program" 
approach  which  will  cut  farm  Income  one- 
third  below  present  levels. 

"Under  the  circumstances  you  can  under- 
stand my  Interest  In  determining  In  as  great 
detail  as  possible  the  reasoning,  assumptions, 
and  computations  through  which  the  one- 
third  figure  was  determined. 

""As  you  attended  the  February  1  luncheon 
to  which  Dr.  Wilcox  referred,  I  would  appre- 
ciate any  comments  you  may  have  about  the 
study  which  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  having  a  copy 
of  any  summaries  of  the  discussion  or  your 
own  personal  evaluation  of  the  study  which 
developed  during  or  subsequent  to  the 
luncheon. 

'"In  seeking  your  cooperation,  I  assure  you 
that  I  think  It  entirely  proper  for  economists 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  to  cooi>erate  fully  with 
Secretary  Freeman  and  with  other  govern- 
ment ofBclals  in  evaluating  proposed  pro- 
grams. As  you  may  know,  I  served  six  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  because 
of  ttiis  background  continue  to  have  a  keen 
interest  In  the  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture, 

"Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Tattl  Pindlet, 
"Representative  in  Congress." 
I  also  wrote  to  the  deans  of  the  colleges  of 
agrtculture  where  such  exist  within  the  nine 
universities.  My  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  deans 
was  as  follows : 

"Dear  Dean :  In  a  series  of  speeches, 


Your  letter  of  May  g  listed.  In  total,  nine 
agricultural  economists,  each  serving  on  the 


April  19-20.  1967  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Indl 
ana,  Secretary  of  Agricult\ire  Orville  L.  Free 
man  Included  the  following  paragraph: 

"  "There  are  three  basic  options — three  al- 
ternatives— before  us.  One  Is  to  swap  the 
present  voluntary  programs  for  no  program 
at  all.  Pending  in  Congress  right  now  Is  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  farm  organization  I  men- 
tioned previously.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
studies  by  our  department  economists  indi- 
cate that  a  "no  program"  approach  will  cut 
farm  Income  one-third  below  present  levels. 
I  point  out  further  that  this  conclusion  la 
concurred  in  by  experts  from  9  land  grant 
universities.' 

"Upon  Inquiry  I  learned  that  your  school 
Is  among  the  "9  land  grant  universities"  men- 
tioned by  Secretary  Freeman. 

"Correspondence  with  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox, 
Director.  Agricultural  Research,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  discloses  that  on  February  1 


in  Chicago  a  luncheon  meeting  was  held  at 
which  farm  program  needs  for  1968-70  were 
discussed  in  some  detail.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  April  27  which  I  received  from 
Dr.  Wilcox  in  which  he  refers  to  this  luncheon 
and  quotes  briefly  from  unidentified  agri- 
cultural economisis  who  attended. 

"I  have  also  verified  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  a  bill  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  8001,  which  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  is  almost 
identical  with  similar  bills  Introduced  by 
Representatives  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  proposal  to  which 
the  Secretary  referred  as  a  'no  program'  ap- 
proach which  will  cut  farm  income  one- 
third  below  present  levels. 

■•Under  the  circumstances  you  can  under- 
stand my  Interest  in  determining  In  as  great 
detail  as  possible  the  reasoning,  assumptions, 
and  computaUons  through  which  the  one- 
third  figure  was  determined. 

'•Accordingly  I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
or  any  agricultural  economists  on  your  staff 
actually  concurred  In  the  conclusion  on  farm 
income  reduction  as  reported  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  If  so  I  would  value  very  highly 
having  a  copy  of  any  written  material  which 
may  have  been  prepared  in  letter  form  or 
otherwise  bearing  upon  this  conclusion. 

"If  you  or  any  members  of  your  staff  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  H.R. 
8001  or  similar  bills  whether  in  connecUon 
with  Secretary  Freeman's  study  project  or  not 
I  would  again  very  much  appreciate  having 
a  copy  of  such  statements, 

"In  closing  may  I  assure  you  that  my  only 
purpose  in  writing  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  thinking  of  you  and  agricultural  econ- 
omists of  your  staff.  I  think  It  is  entirely 
proper  for  agricultural  economists  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  Secretary 
Freeman  and  with  other  government  officials 
in  evaluating  proposed  programs. 

"As  you  may  know,  I  served  for  six  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Agrtculture  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  because  of  this 
background  continue  to  have  a  keen  interest 
in  the  future  of  American  agriculture. 
"Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Paul  Findley, 
"Representative  in   Congress." 
Let  me  outline  briefly  the  facts  and  con- 
clusions I  have  drawn  from  the  various  docu- 
ments and  correspondence. 

1.  The  April  3  testimony  and  the  April 
19-20  speeches  of  Secretary  Freeman  pleaded 
the  case  for  maintaining  existing  "commod- 
ity programs  for  grain"  and  denounced  those 
who  sought  to  change  his  programs.  Your 
office  confirmed  that  in  these  statements  he 
was  attacking  legislation  introduced  by  my- 
self (H.R.  8001)  and  19  other  Congressmen. 
The  document  you  prepared  for  the  Secre- 
tary, ..nd  which  your  office  stated  he  used  as 
the  basis  for  his  attacks,  actually  predicted 
the  possible  effects  of  eliminating  current 
support,  payments,  and  diversion  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

It  was  shocking  to  discover  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  based  his  plea  for  maintenance  of 
existing  "grain  programs"  alone  on  a  study 
which  in  fact  included  the  "effects"  of  abol- 
ishing the  cotton  program  as  well  as  those 
for  grain. 

What  serious  legislative  proposals  moti- 
vated your  study  and  the  attendant  remarks 
about  a  so-called  "no  program"  approach  by 
the  Secretary? 

While  your  office  confirmed  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  bills  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, your  study  can,  in  no  way,  be  considered 
an  analysis  of  any  of  the  20  bills,  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  Inclusion  of  cotton  Increased 
substantially  the  immediate  reduction  in 
government  payments  (thus  Immediate  In- 
come). That  also  Increased  subetantiaUy  the 
diverted   acreage   which    would   most   likely 
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be   shifted    into   soybeans    and    other    feed 
grains. 

The  blM  this  Introduced  Into  Bir  Free- 
man's Interpretation  of  your  study  is  sub- 
stantial. Cotton  is  In  a  terrible  mess,  brought 
on  by  unsound  domestic  and  International 
government  policies,  and  that  is  why  urwas 
not  Included  In  the  bills  It  must  ba/dealt 
with  separately  so  that  commercial  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  are  not  reqiured  to 
bear  cotton's  adjustment  burden 

Second,  your  May  9  letter.  say:ng  'It  vxa 
assumed  loans  would  be  avalUble  from  pri- 
vate sources  on  the  usual  terms."  completely 
Ignores  the  impact  of  the  loan  Insurance 
feature  of  my  bill  The  90  percent  insured 
loan  would  substantially  rai.^e  the  level  of 
loans  made  to  the  individual  producer  by 
reducing  risk  to  the  lender  Reduction  of 
risk  would  also  reduce  interest  rates  on  the.se 
loans  to  farmers.  To  suggest  otherwise  Is  to 
imply  that  the  FH.\  Home  Improvement, 
Farmers  Home.  Veter.^ns'  .Admliilstr.it'.on  and 
other  Insurance  or  guar:intee  pr  igrams  have 
no  Impact  on  the  hous-.ng  and  home  Im- 
provement money  markets 

Third,  the  removal  of  the  nonrecourse  loan 
program  Imparts  a  degree  of  risk  to  the  pro- 
ducer In  his  planting  pl.-iris  and  In  the  full 
context  of  managerial  decisions,  this  risk 
acts  to  moderate  any  production  expansion 
My  bin  would  remove  the  threat  of  CCC 
dumping  such  as  occurred  In  1965  and  1966 
and  thus  would  remove  a  substantial  de- 
pressant to  market  prices  The  various  fea- 
tures of  my  bill  would  facilitate  orderly 
marketing  by  giving  farmers  the  means  to 
hold  their  commodities,  strengthen  prices 
by  removing  the  threats  of  dumping  and 
gluts  at  harvest  time  It  w  juld  force  the 
government  to  purch.ise  aid -program  sup- 
plies directly  from   the  market 

Fourth,  the  longterm  efTect  of  my  program 
would  be  to  accelerate  the  healthy  trend 
toward  contract  farming  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Under  It  production  would  be  to  fill 
pre-production  contracts  Control  of  farm 
production  would  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
producers  responding  to  consumer  demands. 
Consumers  of  course  wovild  include  the  gov- 
ernment which  Itself  could  contract  for 
milk,  grain,  or  other  program  needs,  foreign 
or  domestic. 

2.  Your  letter  of  .^prll  27  states  your  study 
was  based  on  the  document  A  Look  Ahead 
for  Food  and  Agrtculture  In  It  supports  were 
assumed  to  continue  "at  current  levels  '  I 
note  on  page  2  of  this  docviment  It  says 
"Although  policy  assumptions  are  dlfUcult  to 
specify  In  long-rim  appraisals  the  projections 
Imply  some  type  of  program  to  stabilize  farm 
prices  and  Income." 

Dr.  Wilcox,  in  fairness  yovi  must  admit  that 
your  aasumptlon  of  "current  levels"  Li  only 
one  pooslblUty  consistent  with  the  'Look 
Ahead"  document  An  increase  in  the  attrac- 
tlveneaa  of  the  voluntary  long-term  land  re- 
tirement system  (which  would  remain  In 
eflect  under  my  bill)  is  a  possibility  that  Is 
also  consistent  with  it 

The  increase  In  attractiveness  would  be 
possible  in  both  relative  and  absolute  terms 
My  bill  Increases  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  long-run  retirement  by  removing  the 
more  costly  and  damaging  short-run  diver- 
sion programs.  Current  commodity  programs 
place  a  premium  on  short  rvm  diversion 
through  heavy  cash  payments  for  diversion 
Itself,  plus  higher  supports  on  production 
from  remaining  acreage 

The  current  program  not  only  encourages 
the  shift  of  resources  to  remaining  acreage. 
It  also  finances  virtually  rlskless  expansion  of 
total  resources  and  thus  total  productive 
capacity  on  the  remaining  acres!  If  I  may 
say  so,  this  document  shows  rather  poor 
scholarship.  Its  conclusions  derive  heavily 
from  a  glaring  distortion  of  the  "Look  Ahead" 
study,  and  It  provides  no  valid  basis  for 
condemning  either  my  bill  or  those  of  my 
colleague*. 


3.  My  correspondence  directly  with  the 
deans  and  professors  does  not  subst.intlate 
the  claim  of  support  Indicated  by  the  study 
and  by  Secretary  Freeman  Let  me  quote 
directly  from  several  of  the  replies  I  re- 
ceived: 

Reply  A;  "I  raised  several  questions  re- 
garding the  draft  I  saw  My  plane  schedule 
required  that  I  leave  prior  to  the  luncheon 
mentioned  by  Dr  Wilcox  In  his  letter  There- 
fore. I  did  not  benefit  from  the  discussion 
by  other  individu.ils  who  h.id  al.so  read  the 
document,  nor  have  I  written  any  letters 
regirdln^  the  d  icument  I  wiis  somewh.it 
surprl-^ed.  therefore,  to  find  myself  listed  as 
one  of  those  who  Implicitly  endorsed  the  con- 
clusions that  were  presented  In  the  final  re- 
port " 

R°ply  B  "Individual  faculty  members  are. 
of  course,  free  to  express  their  personal  views 
about  public  Issues  In  which  they  are  in- 
terested as  private  citizens    Professor  

Informs  me  that  the  extent  of  his  participa- 
tion In  the  matters  about  which  you  in- 
quired in  your  letter  of  .May  3  was  to  take 
part  In  the  luncheon  discussion  of  a  draft 
of  a  statement  which  was  apparently  later 
l.s.^ucd  by  the  US  Dep.irtmcnt  of  Agriculture 
as  the  release  entitled  F.irm  Program  Needs 
I9fiS  70' " 

Reply  C  "The  meeting  i  Februr.ry  1  In 
Chic  igo)  was  called  by  Iowa  S'^ate  University 
to  review  manuscripts  that  might  be  In- 
clvided  m  a  book  to  be  published  on  agri- 
cultural policy     . 

"Walter  Wilcox  was  at  the  meeting  and 
although    not   a   formal   part  of   the  se.sslon. 

he   give   Prof    a  chance   to   read   and 

prlv.itely  comment  on  a  tentative  C(jn- 
tUleutial  statement  on  farm  program  needs 
iy68  70  Whether  the  final  statement  in- 
cluded any  of  Prof.  's  verbal  comments 

Is  not  known  " 

Reply    D     "In    addition    to   Dean    's 

comments.  I  might  add  that  on  looking  In- 
formally at  the  confidential  document  on 
February  1.  I  suggested  that  Increased  agri- 
cultural production  would  not  be  as  rapid 
nor  iis  easy  to  get  as  most  economists  were 
Indicating,  particularly  In  the  livestock  sec- 
tors   .   .   ." 

Reply  E  "In  conclusion,  the  USDA  evalua- 
tion of  economic  conditions  for  1968  70 
seems  reasonable,  but  Is  only  a  crude  fore- 
c.isl  because  of  uncertainties  which  plague 
any  prediction  It  should  not  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  farm  prices  must  be  supported 
above  free  market  equilibrium  levels  But  It 
does  mean  that  a  trend  toward  a  free  mar- 
ket must  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
transition  program,  and  must  consider  the 
unstable  nature  of  farm  prcxluctlon  and 
marketing,  and  the  advantages  of  economic 
stability  for  farmers  " 

Few  people  would  dispute  the  need  for  a 
transitional  alternative  In  moving  ahead  to 
a  freer  market  system  It  Ls  precisely  because 
of  this  need  that  my  bill  iHR  BOOH,  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  deals  only  with 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  with  provision  for 
using  Insured  loans,  freezing  CCC  stocks.  ofT- 
setting  CCC  sales  by  equivalent  purchases, 
purchasing  aid  supply  needs  directly  from 
the  market,  and  Increasing  greatly  the  rela- 
tive attractiveness  of  long-run  land  retire- 
ment 

None  of  these  features  were  analyzed  in 
your  study  Indeed  they  were  totally  Ignored 
by  you  and  Secretary  Freeman  Yet  they  are 
essential  features  of  the  proposal  the  Secre- 
tary condemned  so  summarily  and  without 
the  slightest  analysis 

To  label  our  proposed  legislation  as  a  no 
program  '  approach  is  not  merely  inaccurate. 
It  is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  facts 

Finally,  the  misuse  of  our  nation's  .scholars 
for  purely  political  purposes  Is  shocking  It 
Is  disturbing  to  find  that  a  Cabinet  Officer 
has  such  a  poor  regard  for  our  Intellectual 
community 


In  view  of  your  long  and  prominent  career 
In  agricultural  economics.  I  am  confident  you 
will    wish    to   acknowledge   frankly   that: 

1  Detailed  computations  to  support  the 
"Needs'  document's  conclusions  as  to  pro- 
jected farm  Income  under  programs  proposed 
by  myself  and  19  colleagues  (and  to  which 
the  Secretary  referred  directly  in  his  Invec- 
tive i  did  not  exist,  and  therefore  cou'.d  not 
be  furnished  In  respKjnse  to  my  request 

2  The  conclusions  were  not  presented  gen- 
erally to  agricultural  economists  at  land- 
j,'r.uit  universities  for  review,  and  therefore 
general  endorsement  by  them  did  not  occur 

3  The  conclusions  were  not  even  endorsed 
by  the  agricultural  economists  to  whom  you 
privately  showed  a  copy  of  the  study  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  luncheon  meeting 
February  1  In  Chicago.  From  our  coirespond- 
ence  and  communication  with  your  office  It 
Is  obvious  this  event  formed  the  principal  If 
not  the  entire  basis  for  comments  made  sub- 
sequently and  erroneously  by  Mr.  Freeman 
to  the  efTect  that  agricultural  economists 
from  "9  land-grant  universities"  had  en- 
dorsed the  study.  Although  several  indicated 
general  support,  even  In  this  carefully-se- 
le.'ted  group,  the  exceptions  and  sharp  res- 
ervations were  notable. 

4  The  "no  program  "  policy  proposal  which 
you  and  Mr.  Freeman  said  would  cut  farm 
liioome  one-third  was  actually  a  non-existent 

"straw  man  "  No  legislation  Is  now  before 
the  Congress  which  could  reasonably  be 
c.illed  a  no  program  "  approach.  Nor  has  such 
legislation  ever  been  proposed  or  supported 
by  any  farm  organization  of  national  prom- 
inence, at  least  not  within  the  p.ast  30  years 

5  The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  (HR 
8001),  which  Is  supported  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  deals  only  with 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Programs  would  be 
left  Intact  for  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts, 
sugar,  wool,  and  other  commodities  under 
discretionary  price  support  programs — each 
of  which  Involves  either  extensive  price  sup- 
port payments  and  or  payments  for  land 
retirement.  My  bill  would  also  leave  in  full 
effect  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  and 
would  establish  Insured  loans  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers,  all  of  which  would 
work  to  strengthen  farm  Income. 

With  deep  regret  I  conclude  from  this  ma- 
terial that  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  were 
not  directed  to  sound  long-run  policy  In  the 
Interest  of  a  healthy  agriculture.  Rather 
they  were  Intended  to  discredit  unfairly  a 
bill  to  return  farm  management  to  farmers, 
provide  food  supply  at  prices  established  at 
f:ur  levels  through  the  marketplace,  and  re- 
duce significantly  the  tax  cost  of  farm  pro- 
granis. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congresn. 


COOK  COUNTY,  ILL.,  AGRICULTURAL 
PROFILE 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Resnick]  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor — which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record — in  which  he  questioned 
the  presence  of  an  agricultural  basis  for 
the  existence  of  the  Cook  County,  111.. 
Farm  Bureau.  In  making  this  allegation, 
he  said: 
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I  seriously  question  how  many  farmers  or 
people  who  have  a  major  agricultural  Interest 
there  are  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  not  aware  that  Cook  County  and 
Chicago  are  not  conterminous.  That 
much  of  Cook  County  lies  outside  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
include  only  143,488  acres  of  the  610,560 
acres  in  Cook  County.  In  other  words,  the 
city  of  Chicago  comprises  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  Cook  County.  In  fact. 
Cook  County,  my  home  county,  has  an 
active  agricultural  community.  Since 
much  of  this  farming  activity  is  based  in 
my  district,  the  13th  District  of  Illinois,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  set  the  record 
straight  by  including  the  following  state- 
ment outhning  the  agricultural  statistics 
for  Cook  County,  111.,  as  taken  from  the 
1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  the  most  re- 
cent data  available: 
Agricultural  Profile,  Cook  County,  III. 

1964  Census  of  Agriculture— All  Data  Are 

roR  1964 

Farms — Number  and  size 

Number  of  farms 959 

Lands  In  farms acres..   100.849 

Land  In  county do 610,660 

Proportion  of  land  In  farms 

percent--         16  .5 
Average  size  of  farm    (county) 

acres..        105.  2 
Average  size  of  farm  (State)  ..do...       225.5 

Land  in  farms  and  number  of  farms  by  size 
of  farm 
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OtJier  production  inputs,  cost 


AMOUNTS  SOLD  OR  HARVESTED 


Item 

Dollar 

VlhM 

Number 

of  tarms 

using 

itenu 

Livestock  and  poultry  teed 

tSSI.044 
761,902 
1,314,830 
563,214 
844,746 
134,326 

3, 838, 750 

323 

Livestock  and  poultry  purchased 

Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  and  trees 

Fertilizer 

290 
810 
686 

Gasoline  and  petroleum  products 

Machine  hire  and  customwork. 
Hired  labor  (including  9(4  regular 
workers  on  276  (arms) 

930 
402 

469 

Item 


Farm  production  and  income 
CROPLAND  HARVESTED 


Cropland  per  Farm 

Total 
acres 

Number 
ot  tarms 
each  class 

Any  cropland  harvested  .. 

79,624 

370 

3,645 

2,554 

5,226 

9,734 

9,079 

6,787 

5,371 

19,321 

14, 307 

3,230 

0 

885 
173 

Less  than  10  aaes 

lOto  49  acres 

215 

50  to  68  acres 

57 

70  to99  acres 

89 

100  to  139  acres. 

105 

140  to  179  acres. 

73 

180  to  219  acres.. 

43 

220  to  259  acres 

27 

260  to  499  acres 

72 

500  to  999  acres 

28 

1.000  to  1,999  acres 

3 

2,000  acres  or  more 

PRODUCTS  SOLD,  VOLUME  AND  VALUE 
Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 


Acres  per  farm 

Number  of 

(arms  each 

class 

Total  acres 
each  class 

Less  than  10 

230 

231 

57 

89 

105 

11 
27 
73 

28 
3 

0 

754 

10  to  49 

5  383 

50  10  69 

3,338 

7,309 

12  333 

701O99 

100  to  139  

140  to  179 

11  474 

180to219 

8,446 

6.315 

24.032 

17.885 

3.580 

220  to  259 

260  10  499  .... 

500  to  999 

1.000  to  1,999 

2.000  or  more 

Item 

Farms 

Number 
sold 

Value  of 
sales 

Cattle  and/or  calves 

Hogs  and  pigs 

182 
132 
26 
24 

4 

5 

73 
157 

5,362 

21,794 

407 

218 

(') 

P) 

0) 

(•) 

J748, 469 

647,084 

5  830 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Horses  and  mules 

63' 167 

Honey  and  bees 

3,240 
171  417 

Fur  bearing  animals  and 
other  products 

Dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts: 

Milk  or  cream 

Poultry  and  poultry 
products 

688,665 

304, 020 

4,082,118 

Crops:  Field  crops,  other 
than  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  nuts 

Vegetables:  Value  of  sales, 
163  farms  sold 
Jl. 434,498. 

Farm  investment 
Value  of  land  and  buildings  per 

farm $146,810.00 

Value  of  land  and  buildings  per 

acre    1,450.89 

Value  per  farm  (State) 80,894.00 

Value  per  acre  (State) 356.84 

Equipment  and  facilities 


I  Not  reported  in  1964  Census  of  Agriculture. 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED  FOR  SALE 


Item 


I  Number 
Number  ,  ot  farms 
on  farms  I  reporting 

I      items 


Automobiles 

Motortrucks  .  ...... 

Traclofs  (othei  than  garden) 

Ciiden  tractors  and  motor  tillers. 
Gram  and  bean  combines    . 

Pickup  balers 

Hay  conditioners 

Crop  driers. . 

Coinpickcrs 

Field  lora^e  trarvesters' 

Cylinder  or  flywheel 

Flail 

Telephone 

Television  set 

Home  freezer. 

Milking  machine 

Bulk  milk  Unk 


1.328 

1.211 

2,008 

551 

330 

214 

55 

29 

353  ' 


0) 


876 
714 
799 
363 
304 
213 
55 
23 
323 

65 
25 
905 
863 
593 
51 
32 


Item 

Farms 

Acres 

Tomatoes 

136 
106 
52 
29 
17 
69 
48 
69 
6 
63 
41 
11 
27 
66 

1.493 

1,774 

68 

34 

33 

516 
85 

109 
84 

143 

Sweet  corn 

Cucumbers  and  pickles 

Snapbeans  (bush  and  pole)... 
Watermelons 

(^bbage 

Cantaloups-muskmelons 

Sweet  peppers 

Green  peas 

Squash 

Dry  onions 

220 

Asparagus 

16 
47 
194 

Carrots 

Pumpkins... 

Fruits  and  nuts:  Value  ot 
sales;  $11,422. 

AMOUNT  HARVESTED 


'  Not  reported  in  1964  Census  o(  Agriculture. 


Item 

Farms  har- 
vesting each 
item 

Volume 
harvested 

Strawberries  (sales)  . 

4 

1 
24 
14 
23 
19 
13 
14 

2,553  qL 
400  qt. 
138,925  lb. 
8,381  lb. 
409  bu 

Raspberries  (sales) 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Grapes... 

26.325  lb. 
144  bu 

Plums  and  prunes  .. 

Cherries 

3  896  lb 

Corn,  as  grain  (sales) .. 

Soybeans  (harvested  tor  beans) 

KKheat  (sales). 

Oats  (sales) 

Barley  (sales) 

Rye  (sales). 

Altalla  (sales) 

Clover,  timothy,  etc  (sales) 

Small  grains  as  hay  (sales) 

Other  hay  (sales) 

Alfalfa  seed  (harvested)... 

Red  clover  seed  (harvested) 

Irish  potatoes  (harvested). 

Sweet  potatoes 


Farms 
reporting 
harvest 

or  sale 


388 
449 
245 
1G4 
3 

14 

149 

35 

3 

13 

1 

2 

14 

1 


Volume  sold 
or  harvested 


1,555,733  bu. 
548.269  bu. 
258,375  bu. 
134,724  bu. 
2,248  bu. 
6.462  bu 
7,454  tons 
1.296  tons 
81  tons 
509  tons 
1,000  lb. 
2,940  lb 
2,162  cwt 
2  bu. 


Nursery  and  greenhouse  products: 

Value  of  sales:  297  farms  sold  $8,575,684. 
Nursery  products:    113   farms  harvested 

1.811   acres.  $2,129,987. 
Cut  flowers,  etc.: 

Under  glass:   142  farms  with  3,293.- 

025  square  feet  glass. 
Grown  open:  46  farms  with  45  acres. 
Value    of    sales:    Cut    flowers,    etc  , 
$5,598,155. 
Vegetables,  seeds,  bulbs,  mushrooms: 

Under  glass:   34  farms  with  358,209 

square  feet  glass. 
Grown    open:    39    farms   with    1,005 

acres. 
Value    of    sales,    vegetables,    seeds, 
bulbs,  mushrooms,  $847,542. 
Forest  products: 

Standing  timber:  One  farm  sold  $1,500. 

Firewood,  pulpwood,  fence  posts,  sawlogs, 

Christmas  trees:  Four  farms  sold 

$3,325. 

Recreation    income:    Hunting,    fishing,    and 

other  recreational  services :  Eight  farms  sold 

$119,301. 

Income  recap 

All  farm  products  sold $16,861,915 

All  crops 14,  108,  547 

Field  crops 4,082,  118 

Vegetables    1,434,498 

Fruits  and  nuts 11,422 

Forest     products      and 

horticultural  species.       8,  580,  590 
All   livestock   and   livestock 

products   2,634,067 

Poultry      and     poultry 

products   304,020 

Dairy  products 688,665 

Livestock      and     prod- 
ucts            1,641,382 

Average  sales  per  farm    (coun- 
ty)       17,583 

Average  sales  per  farm  (State).  16,983 

Commercial  farms  in  the  county  (745  of 
the  959)  had  $16,426,595  of  the  $16,861,915 
worth  of  sales.  For  commercial  farms: 

Average  sales  per  farm  (county) $22,  049 

Average  sales  per  farm  (State) 18,880 

Farms  by  economic  class  and  value  of  farm 

products  sold 
Economic  class: 

Commercial  farms 745 

Class    I 93 

Class  II 133 

Class  III 177 

Class   IV '_   157 

Class   V 130 

Class    VI 55 

Other    farms 214 

Part  time 132 

Part   retirement 76 

Value  of  farm  products  sold 
Value  per  farm:  Number  of  farms 

Under    $250 .   .     26 

$250   to  $499 36 

$500  to  $999 64 

$1,000  to  $1,499 67 
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value  Of  farm  product,, oid^Ooniin^,e<i  Either  we  need  something  like  NATO  f^^«-\,f^^;fj;"  °'  ''''''"''  '"^^^  "'"'P"' 

Value  per  farm:                       Number  of  farms  as  a  Western  defense  or  we  do  not  In         ^  ^^  talking  about  our  fellow  citizens  to 

» 1.500  tot  1.999 - *8  my    judgment,    the    mcreasing    military  ^.dom  ^hp  great  bre.-\kthrough  in  health  and 

♦aioOO  to  •2.499 33  capacity   of   the   Communists   requires   a  me<liclne  means  little  or  nothing  The  knowl- 

$3,500  to  •4.999 13°  counterforce.    We    mu.st    not    allow    any  edge  explosion  and  the  great  improvements 

•5.000  to  •7.499    -- 88  preoccupation    with    Southeast    Asia    to  m    edvioatlon    have    scarcely    touched    them 

•7.500   to  »9.999   JO  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^    needs    of    the    Atlantic  The    bllUons    we    have    spent    on    supersonic 

•  10.000   to  »14.999- —  111  community   or   to   dimmish   the   force  of  Jets,    interst^ite    highways    and    150-mlle-au- 

•  15  000  to  $19,999-- o»  tuiumuiui.^    ui  ^^^^^   trains  leave  them   unmoved- for  they 

$20,000   to   $29.999- -  93  OUr  leaOersnip.                         ,t  q    ^,„i^rv,<,ov  arc  immobile  in  an  .ige  tn  which  we  t.ilk  ot 

•30  000  to  $39.999.- *^  A  revived  and  vigorous  US.  diplomacy  jravellng  to  the  Moon  by  1970   The  develop- 

$40,000  to  $59.999 -  *^  In  Western  Europe  is  needed  today  more  ^^f.^^  of  modern  time-saving  devit-es  means 

$60,000  and   over **  than  ever.  nttle    to    a    man    when    time    already    hangs 

Farms  bu  tmurf  of  operator  —^-^—^—  heavily  on  his  hands 

rarms  oy  t  n  .  ^  y  ^^  Today  we  are  enga^^ed  In  a  great  Congres- 
Full  owners ESCAPE  FROM  POVERTY  slonal  debate,  the  outcome  of  which  will  de- 
Part  owners - "  '  termine    the    future    of    these    millions    of 

Managers    - - ^'^  \tr     STRATTON     Mr    St)eaker.   I    ask  American  citizens    This,  to  me.  is  astonlsh- 

AU    tenants --   •j'^^  unanimous   consent   that   tiie   gentleman  mg— that  there  should   be  any  argument  at 

Cash    tenants..-- ^^^  Pennsylvania     Mr    DentI  may  ex-  aii   over   the   most   concerted   effort    In   our 

Cr^'^h^re   tenant '-'-     24  tend    his    remarks    at    this    point    In    the  history    to    lift    poverty    from    the    backs   of 

Llvestock-Bhare    tenants 8  Record  and  mchide  extraneous  matter.  ">^j;;^^„  „„  p,„.,,^„i^  Avenue  there  is  a 

Other  tenants                  - 34  The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore    Is  there  ^uaJng  on  whose  facade  is  inscribed  H'Aiof 

^___^_^_^  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^  p^^^  ^^  prologue.  In  light  of  our  progre?- 

»,,.  ,.T^r^orMTa  TT  Q    ni  f^""»  ^'^*'  York''  give  history  a::d  our  abiding  concern  for  hu- 

A  REVISED  AND  ^  1°*^"*-'^^^,'- .  ,_„  '  There  was  no  objection.  m.n  beings.  I  am  convinced  that  when  the 

PLOMACY   NEEDED  TODA\    MOKt  ^^^     DENT.    Mr    Speaker,    on    Friday,  debate  is   resolved   within   a   few  weeks,  we 

THAN  EVER  jij,,e  30    the  distinguished  cliairman  of  wi:i    h.ue   taken   another  historic  step   for- 

Mr.  STRATTON    Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  -;^,.^"J,^',  rnsc^^troTrrerd  ^^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  addre.s.sed     the     National     Seminar    on  '^^J,Z'^^l'^sthe  Pasl  i  do  not  believe  for  one 

from  Connecticut    iMr.   MonacanI    may  Vocational-Technical   Education   at   the  n^.^n^p^t  ^hat  the  American  nation  win  turn 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  University      of      Maryland       Chairman  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,p^,j  ^^^  progressive  tradition  of  its 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Perkins  d-livered  an   m.spired   message  yesterdays 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there  to   those   in  attendance  and   I  certainly         as  a  matter  of  history,  we  began  the  20th 

oblection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  share  his  feelings  on  poverty  and  in  a  Century  with  the  prospect  that  a  wage  e.irner 

from  New  York'  concent-ated  Federal  attack  on  it  couid  live  pr.xluctively  and  in  old  age  retire 

^^?C  was  no  objection.  The   very   able   gentleman   f.om   Ken-  ^^f  ^.f  P^-^^Jv^..^,  ,,e   unhappy  cycle 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  an-  tucky  also  emphasized  the  vital  need  foi  ^^^^  ^^^  enactment  of  the  Old  Age  survivors 

nouncement  by  Germany  of  the  deci.slon  vocational  training  as  an  avenue  of  at-     i„sur;i„ce  legislation  in   1935— a  direct  nt- 

to  reduce  her  commitment  to  NATO  by  tack —perhaps  the  most  productive  one.     ^^^y.  „„  the  poverty  that  weighed  so  heavily 

40  000   to   60.000    troops   underlines   the  I  emphatically  echo  his  belief  in  this,  and     on  our  elder  citizens  This  was  thought  of  as 

urgent  necessity  for  a  reexamination  of  in  the  role  of  vocational-technical  train-     an  antipo^eny  pr.igram 

II  s    nollcv  regarding   the  Western  de-  Ing  m  our  country   The  principal  escape        Today,  the  Social  security  Retirement  sys- 

"enseCiiifion  in'the  coordination  of  from  poverty  Is  adequate  employme.it^     ^^.^^.l^ed'^eUre^m'Tn^^lLSrafirproglLi 

objectives  among  the  pact  countries.  and  we  can  do  much  toward     hat  end     ^^J  ^.  < ^ J'^.^^.^ity  all  segments  of  theVop^iia- 

In  the  view  of  competent  authorities  by    making    vocational    education    and     j",,  "'^  v           y           b 

a     dangerous    euphoria     exists     among  training  a  reality  to  many  of  our  citizens         ^^j^^^   landmark   national   legislation   has 

NATO  members  concerning  the  extent  of  now  living  lives  of  despair  sousjht  to  provide  individuals  and  families 

the  detente  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  I  cjnunend  the  remarks  of  my  chair-     with  pro;e?t!on  against  thr>se  cii.imities  with 

DOssibUlty  of  reliance  thereon  man  to  the  Members  who.  I  hope,  will     whi-ii  they  cmnot  cope   unemployment  in- 

Since  the  United  States  recently  w-lth-  find  n..  much  satisfaction  in  them  as  I     ^-^r  ms^r^ar!"  M^mcTrrthilT  are'^usi  "■'. 

drew  18,000  support  troops  from  France  did                                                ^         ^„                   few  instances  of  national  concern 

it  has  announced  a  decision  to  withdraw  spfk(  .1   by  representative  Carl  D    Pmkins          ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.   vvhereas  in  the  past  the 

35,000  combat  troops  from  Germany  after  j  ^.^,„   happy   to  greet  you  t'>day  as  repre-      vi.-tims  uf  mass  unemployment,  the  victims 

January  1.  1968 — apparently  for  balance-  sent  aives  of  the  men  and  women  responsible      „(  disability  or  sickness,  and  the  elderly  were 

of-payment  reasons — we  must  bear  some  for  the  great  strides  we  have  made  in  recent      often    subject    to    poverty,    these    conditions 

responsibility    for    creating    the    atmos-  years  in  the  field  of  vocational  education           j^j-e  no  longer  permitted  to  Imprison  millions 

Dhere    in    which    this    new    reduction    of  Ynu  have  translated  into  solid  accomplish-     of  Americans  in  a  straight-Jacket  of  want 

ctttnoth    hv    thP    hitherto    most    willing  ment  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Vocational         These    great    programs    which    guard    the 

strength    by    the    mtnerlO    "J?=^    *"""«  Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Manpower  Devel-      m;,s8  of  our  citizens  from  economic  disaster 

European  partner  was  aeemea  aavisaoie.  ^.p^^pj^^  Training   Act.   and  other  legislation      „re  however  predicated  upon  the  mxtxal  par- 

Is    this    a    good    time    to    disassemble  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    p^^  ^^^^   ^.^^^  deserve  the  lasting      dcipanon   0/  all   beneficiaries  m   the   maui- 

NATO?  gratitude  of  your  countrymen                                      stream  of  American  economic  life. 

In   the   light   of    today's    inteiTiatlonal  Becau.se  you  so  thoroughly  understand  the          mat  is  to  say.  the  Social  Security  retiree 

situation,  the  answer  must  be  negative,  problem,   no  one  realizes  more  clearly   than      nnust  first  have  been  a  wage  earner.  To  be 

The  forces  on  the  East  side  of  the  curtain  you  that  1967  is  no  time  to  rest  on  the  glories     covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law.  one  must 

hftvp  not  decreased    but   have   Increased  of  past  .achievement    This  is  the  time  to  get     tu-st  have  posses.=^ed  an  employable  skill  and 

w,  ,.«r,oV.u»  nvpr  thP  vpars    Twpntv  Rus-      °"  *'"'  ^'>^  1"''  »   1°''    ^o   be   a   beneficiary   of   most   of   the 

in  capacuy  over  me  jeaiv    1     ruij  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  citizens      technological   and   vocational   programs,  one 

Sian    divisions    are    maintained    ^  J-aSl  ^^_  ^^  _^^  ^^  brought  into  the   mainstream  must  first  have  had  certain  basic  education 

Germany,   several   In   Poland   ana    Hun-  ^^^  American  economic  life,  and  kept  there    I  skills   such    as   re.adlng.    writing.    arithmet;c, 

gary.  as  well  as  many  more  in  the  west-  happen   to  believe  that   vocational-technical  Hnd  quite  often  a  high  school  diploma 

ern  U.S.S.R.  In  the  very  newspaper  which  education    is    one    of    the    best    vehicles    for  But   the  man  or  woman  we  are  trying  to 

bore  the  word  of  the  German  reduction  getting  this  job  done  reach  tfxlay    the  hard  core  victim  of  poverty, 

there  appeared  a  report  of  the  refusal  of  Cieographlcallv,  our  target  is  in  the  ghettos  quite    likely    has    never    been    a    consistent 

th«»    Russians    to    give    up    the    military  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land,  in  the  rural  wage  earner    He  may   never  have  completed 

lPftrf«.r«hln  of  the  Warsaw  Pact    Finally  Sp.uilsh-Amerlcan    areas   of    the    Southwest,  gr.ide  school    And.  unfortunately,  he  U  qui  e 

leadership  or  the  Warsaw   ract_r  ma uy.  h                   reservations  of  the  Great  Plains,  likely  to  feel  hostile  to  the  established  Insti- 

a  host  of  events  from  Vietnam  to  Glass-  jne  \^\^^^^^^^_j^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  .^^^  southeast.  tutlons   that  serve   the  mainstream 

boro  and  including  the  naval  surveillance  ^^^^^    ^^^    isolated    mining    camps    and    rural  So  vou  see.  in  spite  of  all  the  broad-gauge 

in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  tne  guerrilla  activity  communities  of   my  Appalachian  homeland  programs   we   have   devised   to   shield   people 

In  Latin  America,  and  the  Ughtning-fast  g^,j  ^hls  is  not  a  geographic  problem  to  be  from    economic    disaster,    some    32    million 

rearming  of  the  Arab  Nations  testify  that  attacked  with  dams  and  dikes  and  irrigation  Americans  are  still  confined  to  conditions  of 

there  has  been  no  softening  of  the  Krem-  systems    This  is  a  social   problem  involving  poverty. 

y^  jjjjg  32  million   Americans  who  do  not  share  the  Tliese  are  not  people  put  In  a  temporary 
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squeeze  because  of  a  downturn  In  the  econ- 
omy. They  are  not  necessarily  people  felled 
by  injury  or  disease. 

Theirs  Is  a  self-perpetuating  poverty,  In- 
herited from  their  parents  and  now  being 
transmitted  to  their  children.  It  Is  a  poverty 
of  hope  and  motivation,  and  it  Is  a  poverty 
of  outlook.  The  road  ahead  for  these  people 
Is  down  hill.  They  are  Isolated  from  the  na- 
tional goals,  the  national  thought,  and  the 
national  activity. 

Tlie  vibrant  economy  of  which  this  nation 
is  so  Justly  proud  simply  operates  at  a  level 
above  their  heads  and  beyond  their  reach. 

Tliese  were  the  men  and  women  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  had  In  mind  when  we 
enacted  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  From  the  vantage  point  of  30  years 
of  experience  in  social  legislation,  we  saw 
that  the  needs  of  several  million  American 
families  simply  were  not  t>eing  met  through 
the  normal  and  Institutional  means  of  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities,  welfare, 
economic  development — yes,  even  occupa- 
tional training.  Many,  many  millions  had 
benefitted.   But   32  million  had   not. 

Perhaps  most  tragic  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  were  insulated 
from  the  benefits  we  Intended  because  of 
the  unreachabllity  of  their  parents. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  great  debate 
about  which  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  does 
not  Involve  abandoning  the  effort  to  reach 
the  poor.  Rather,  the  argument  Is  over  the 
means  of  doing  It. 

The  efforts  which  were  Initiated  In  1964  are 
concerned  principally  with  education,  occu- 
pational training,  health  services,  legal  as- 
sistance and  community  development. 

The  principal  critics  of  the  1964  act  simply 
contend  that  these  programs  should  be 
splintered  away  from  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc 
Opportunity  and  lodged  In  the  established 
agencies  of  government  that  have  tradition- 
ally operated  In  these  areas. 

I  reject  that  argument.  Moreover,  I  shall 
fight  to  the  last  hearing,  the  last  motion, 
and  the  last  hour  of  debate  and  conference  to 
preserve  a  centralized  and  coordinated  as- 
sault on  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  divide 
our  forces  and  dissipate  our  strength  at  this 
critical  point  In  the  effort. 

Strong,  efficient,  coordinated  direction  Is 
now  being  given  by  Sargent  Shrlver  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  That  Is 
where  these  programs  belong,  and  that  Is 
where  they  must  stay  until  their  success  Is 
BO  firmly  established  that  their  day-to-day 
administration  can  be  delegated  to  the  old 
line  agencies  of  government. 

A  spUnterlng-off  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity at  this  point  In  time  would  produce 
this  result: 

The  agency  to  which  the  new  program  is 
assigned  would  have  to  reorient  Its  opera- 
tion In  terms  of  servicing  the  poor  and  thus 
diminish  Its  major  mission. 

The  alternative  Is  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  particular  anti-poverty  program 
would  be  diminished  by  merging  with  the 
broad  mission  of  the  old-line  agency  to 
which  it  Is  assigned. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  a 
longtime  champion  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  aWy 
administered  and  performs  tremendous  serv- 
ice to  the  nation.  But  I  do  not  feel  It  is 
prudent  to  require  that  the  Department  re- 
orient Its  operation  or  Its  mission  In  order 
to  concentrate  on  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
poor. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
broad-based  missions  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  nation.  The  constituencies  of  all  these 
agencies  have  strong  representation  in  na- 
tional organizations  to  promote  the  general 
Interest  of  farmers,  home  builders,  worker«. 
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unions,  and  others.  But  they  have  no  repre- 
sentatives of  that  vast,  unorganized,  inartic- 
ulate constituency  of  the  poor.  This  group, 
32  million  strong,  would  simply  be  lost  In 
the  shuffle  if  the  programs  O.E.O.  now  ad- 
ministers were  redlBtributed. 

If  anti-poverty  efforts  are  to  be  parceled 
out  to  established  agencies  and  to  appear 
merged  as  only  small  budgetary  items  sur- 
rounded by  budgetary  Items  for  the  major 
missions  of  the  agency,  we  shall  have  lost 
a  major  and  perhaps  decisive  thrust  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

This  effort  requires  many  different  ap- 
proaches, many  different  tactics  and  pro- 
grams. 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  we  are  neglecting 
one  of  the  best  approaches  by  underfundlng 
our  vocational  education  mission.  In  fiscal 
1967,  Federal  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion under  the  1963  Act  reached  a  ceiling 
of  $225  million.  To  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  vocational  education  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  spending  in  support 
of  these  programs  $1  billion  annually. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  raise 
the  authorizations  contained  in  Section  2 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  from  $225 
million  to  $400  million  effective  for  fiscal 
1968  and  to  $1  billion  thereafter. 

At  the  same  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  urgent 
that  we  increase  authorizations  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  in  the  Occupa- 
tional Training  areas,  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and  community  ac- 
tion oriented  occupational  training.  By  keep- 
ing these  activities  centered  In  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  we  will  asstire  con- 
tinued focus  upon  the  specific  needs  of  the 
people  now  trapped  in  poverty. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  assure  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  vocational  educators 
In  Economic  Opportunity  oriented  programs 
of  occupational  training.  These  programs  are 
successfully  and  effectively  reaching  the 
most  needy  groups. 

We  are  making  good  progress  on  many 
fronts.  Let  us  make  siu-e  that  this  progress 
continues  by  keeping  the  effort  against  pov- 
erty united  and  coordinated  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  certainly  hope  you 
can  support  us  in  that  intent. 

Today  I  urge  keeping  intact  the  authority 
of  the  O.E.O.  to  enage  in  a  great  variety  of 
programs  specifically  dU'ected  to  poverty  and 
the  poor,  but  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
O.E.O.  will  work  Itself  otit  a  job. 

That  day  will  dawn  when  the  32  million 
American  poor  finally  achieve  full  participa- 
tion in  the  good  Ufe  that  we  know  this  coun- 
try can  provide. 


VIETNAM:  FENCING  THE  NORTH 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  Republic  for  July  8,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hamilton,  a  writer  on  military  affairs  for 
Newhouse  newspapers,  has  written  a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  idea  of 
seeking  to  establish  a  physical  barrier  to 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north.  Mr. 
Hamilton  appears  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  President's  fear  that  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  in  the  north  would  give 
Hanoi  a  military  advantage,  but  he 
points  out  that  this  situation  would 
change  if  such  an  effective  barrier  to  in- 


filtration could  be  established.  He  fur- 
ther argues  that  the  high  cost  of  the 
barrier  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
aircraft  losses  over  North  Vietnam  plus 
the  cost  of  bombs  dropped. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hamilton's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam:  Feistcing  in  the  North 
(By  Andrew  Hamilton) 
With  the  presidential  campaign  barely 
more  than  a  year  away,  there  are  signs  that 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  planning  to  add  something 
new  to  the  war  effort  which  could  eventually 
change  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 
The  new  factor  is  a  'barrier"  of  electronic 
devices  around  Vietnam  to  monitor  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Camboala,  and  to  permit 
rapid  border  enforcement.  If  the  electronic 
wall  were  to  curb  Infiltration,  the  residual 
arguments  for  continued  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  lose  whatever  validity  they 
might  still  have. 

The  impression  grows  that  under  present 
strategy,  neither  the  many  battles  In  the 
South  nor  the  air  war  against  the  North  are 
going  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting.  One 
no  longer  hears  much  about  that  "light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel"  which  glimmered 
fitfully  last  fall.  General  Westmoreland  has 
sent  Washington  his  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  additional  American  troops  he  could 
use.  mostly  for  more  search  and  destroy  op- 
erations. These  are  said  to  run  from  one 
more  division  up  to  four  or  five,  in  descend- 
ing order  of  priority.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  General  Westmoreland  guarantees  that 
any  number  of  additional  troops  will  pro- 
duce victory  within  a  year  or  15  months.  The 
retraining  of  South  Vietnam's  'Army 
(ARVN)  for  "pacification"  duty  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  far  longer-term  project  than 
the  optimists  expected  last  fall,  and  one  be- 
gins to  hear  about  all  sorts  of  new  organiza- 
tional schemes  to  make  better  use  of 
ARVN's  manpower. 

The  bombing  campaign  against  North  Viet- 
nam has  run  for  nearly  30  months.  Well 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  American  aircraft  has 
been  lost  to  enemy  fire  or  In  accidents;  at 
least  another  $1  billion  in  ordnance  has  been 
dropped  on  or  shot  at  North  Vletname:  more 
than  500  American  pilots  have  been  killed  or 
captured;  most  of  the  North's  Industry  has 
been  hit  and  at  least  partially  destroyed,  and 
its  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and  waterways  are 
under  constant  attack.  Yet  the  enemy  force 
in  South  Vietnam  keep  growing  slowly,  ac- 
cording to  publlshd  intelligence  estimates. 
The  Intensity  of  conflict  In  the  South  Is  also 
growing.  The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  seem 
fully  prepared  and  able  to  sit  out  another 
year  or  more  of  bombing,  both  to  prove  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  coercion  and  to  see 
what  the  American  presidential  election  will 
bring.  Pondering  this,  the  President  must  at 
times  be  tempted  to  believe  that  "more  of 
the  same"  will  bring  only  more  of  the  same — 
another  year  or  more  of  "this  bloody  im- 
passe." as  he  called  It  last  month,  with  a 
settlement  not  perceptibly  nearer.  Not  the 
best  record  to  run  on. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  no  more  attainable  than  a  mili- 
tary victory  In  the  short  run.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  officials  who  estimate  Hanoi's  Inten- 
tions, the  North  Vietnamese  government 
would  agree  to  "talks,"  If  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  were  stopped.  They  doubt, 
however,  that  the  "talks"  would  lead  to 
"negotiations"  during  which  Hanoi  would 
back  away  from  any  of  Its  alms — certainly 
not  until  after  the  US  elections.  The  estimate 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  hardly  Ignore  when  he  has  troops  In 
the  field.  Is  that  Hanoi  would  take  military 
advantage  of  the  cessation  of  bombing  to  In- 
crease  infiltration  of  men  and   supplies  In 
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the  South,  In  hop«»  of  achieving  a  major 
tactical  Tietory  that  would  have  maximum 
political  Impact  In  Washington  and  Saigon. 
So  when  th«  military  are  asked  about  end- 
ing the  bombing,  they  growl  "over  our  dead 
bodies,"  and  they   mean  that   literally 

Thua,  the  Prealdent  is  told  that  the  safest 
way  to  &ght  the  war  in  the  South  is  to  con- 
tinue bombing  the  North,  relentless  pressure 
countering  relentless  presssure  Kx.  the  same 
time,  he  la  also  being  given  a  highly  unfuvor- 
,tble  as»««*ment  of  the  bombing  .15  a  oostly 
and  inefficient  counterlnfiltntlon  weapon. 
(According  to  the  air  force  chief  of  staff 
himself,  most  bombing  raids  against  North 
Vietnam  achieve  a  '^OO-foot  CEP'— circular 
error  probable.  This  means  th.it  only  half 
the  bomba  drop  within  TOO  feet  of  their 
targets.)  Moreover,  persistent  bombing  Is 
poisoning  relations  between  the  US  and 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union 
and  contributes  to  holding  up  such  viwi 
matters  as  talks  on  limiting  deployment  of 
a ntl- ballistic  missiles  or  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement. Nor  Is  It  bringing  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table.  MoreovLT.  Mr  Johnson  Is  told 
It  Is  morally  repugnant  to  a  lot  of  Americans 
who  are  not  the  demonstrating  sort  Curiously 
enough,  this  assessment  Is  coming  from  the 
Pentagon,  although  not  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  held  not  only  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  civilians,  but  by  some 
lower-grade  officers 

For  seTeral  years,  the  Defense  Department 
has  considered  various  schemes  for  bloclclng 
the  Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  by  phys- 
ical barriers.  Most  were  discsirded  as  too 
static,  too  costly  In  terms  of  manpower,  and 
not  likely  to  have  the  same  military  or  (it 
was  hoped)  political  advantages  as  bomb- 
ing. The  military.  In  particular,  were  op. 
posed  to  tl*e  barrier  plans  But  the  Idea  re- 
mained as  a  possible  alternative  to  the 
bombing  strategy,  and  as  possible  insurance 
against  the  relntroductlon  of  infiltration  fol- 
lowing any  political  settlement  For  these 
reasons,  a  major  research  program  named 
■Practice  Nine"  was  st.irted  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S  McNamara  last  year  to 
determine  whether  new  detection  and  warn- 
ing devices  could  be  developed  that  would 
make  a  barrier    "cost  effective  • 

"Everybody  and  his  brother,  '  according 
to  one  research  official,  has  been  called  m 
to  deliver  opinions  on  the  fe.islbiluy  of  the 
sensor  technology  reqv.ired  and  on  the 
"trade-ofls"  between  a  biirn?r  and  bomb- 
ing, as  well  as  to  do  the  enjiuieerlng  Com. 
blnationa  of  airborne  and  ground-based  sen- 
sors have  been  studied  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  detect  foot  Inhl-.raiors,  bicycle  and 
pack  animal  traffic  under  dense  juncjle  can- 
opy in  wild,  rough  terrain  When  the  sen- 
sors detect  such  traffic,  they  would  alert  ob- 
servation  posts  or  planes  which  could  order 
artillery  fire,  air  strikes  and  helicopter-borne 
troops  to  stop  the  Infiltration  Barbed  wire. 
minefields,  strongpolnts  anr"  other  standard 
barrier  devices  would  be  used  where  the  ter- 
rain permitted.  Where  it  did  nat,  mine-acti- 
vating sensors  could  be  instilled  along  in- 
filtration trails,  along  with  .■sen-s.^rs  to  call 
In  air  strikes  and  reaction  forces 

An  electronic  fence  of  this  sort  would 
make  use  of  Improved  night  nbservatlon  de- 
vices using  light  intensification  techniques: 
personnel  detection  radars  which  see  mov- 
ing targets  by  means  of  the  Doppler  shift 
and  which  have  been  used  successfully  at 
ranges  of  several  miles  to  aid  in  protecting 
isolated  Special  Forces  c.inip.s  in  Vietnam; 
seismic  detectors  that  c\n  be  remotely 
placed  to  pick  up  ground  tremors  caused 
by  marching  men.  magnetic  detection  de- 
vices; infrared  sensors,  ultraviolet  sensors; 
acoustical  amplifiers,  electric  eye"  beam- 
breaking  devices  and  other  gadgetry  Some 
would  have  a  radio  link  to  rapid  data-proc- 
essing equipment,  which  would  analyze  the 
patterns  for  estimates  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  trafflc. 


WHCBC  WOt-LD  IT  BE  BCrLT* 

Army  studies  have  determined  that  a  "rea- 
sonably Impterme.ible  barrier"  using  this  sort 
of  technology  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million  a  mile,  including  manning 
costs  which  make  up  80  f>ercent  of  the  to- 
tal And  even  If  the  cost  estimate  doubled, 
officials  have  said.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
build  a  barrier  around  the  the  600  miles 
of  South  Vietnam  than  to  lose  another  600 
att.ick  aircraft  over  North  Vletn.im  at  $2  mil- 
lion a  plane  plus  the  cost  of  bombs  dropped 
Ihe  .s.ime  sensor  technology  can  be  used 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  .search  and  de- 
stroy forces  In  -South  Vietnam,  which  one 
defense  i  fficlal  describes  as  very  low  By 
helping  to  pinpoint  enemy  forces,  cumps  and 
tunnels  he  said,  the  technology  "can  Im- 
prove search  and  destroy  by  a  factor  of 
10  • 

Advances  In  senior  technology,  notwith- 
standing, the  barrier  plan  remains  contro- 
versial Some  find  repugnant  the  concept  of 
a  "Berlin  W.1II"  built  by  the  United  States, 
although  the  arguable  point  Is  made  that 
the  Berlin  wall  was  designed  to  keep  people 
m  while  this  wall  would  be  designed  to  keep 
them  out  The  mllitiiry  are  no  longer  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  they  don't 
w.int  to  t.ike  men  from  search  and  destroy 
operations  and  tie  them  down  gu;irdlng  the 
barrier  It  Is  thought  that  a  barrier  of  any 
length  would  require  th.'-ee  to  lour  divisions 
of  airmobile  troops  (  more  than  two  divisions 
are  now  on  border  dutyi  Also,  they  believe 
the  barrier  should  stretch  from  the  South 
China  Sea  across  the  northern  tip  of  South 
Vietnam  and  then  on  across  Laos  to  the 
Mekong  River,  instead  of  ending  at  the  Lao- 
tl.in  border  But  that  Is  ruled  out,  the  Lao- 
tion  government  Hrmly  oppxxses  the  pl.in 
An  alternative  Is  to  turn  the  barrier  south 
along  South  Vietnam's  western  boundary 
But  this  IS  very  rough  territory,  where  In- 
stallation of  the  barrier  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  Us  effect ivene.s.s  more  open  to  ques- 
tion Finally,  some  of  the  sensor  devices  will 
not  be  available  for  at  le:vst  i  year.  If  then 
Technologically,  they  present  magnificent 
problems."  one  official  notes 

.N'everlheless,  the  Administration  appar- 
ently Is  preparing  to  field-test  the  electronic 
barrier  on  a  major  scale,  beginning  Just 
south  of  the  demilitarl7;ed  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vletna.m  Alre.idy.  .Marines 
have  cleared  a  seven-mile  strip  between  Glo 
Llnh  and  Con  Thlen  which  Is  being  widened 
Ui  500  yard.i  Ihls  will  be  sowefl  with  mines, 
barbed  wire  and  sensors  and  covered  by  con- 
centrated artillery  According  to  reporus,  the 
.strip  w.ll  next  be  extended  four  miles  from 
Glo  Llnh  to  the  coast,  then  westward  It 
might  then  be  carried  south  along  the 
boundary 

Officials  think  that,  using  present  tech- 
nology, a  barrier  covering  the  major  Infiltra- 
tion routes  can  be  Installed  within  a  year  If 
this  Is  done,  and  it  proves  effective,  the  Pres- 
ident will  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  dees- 
c.iltite,  then  stop  the  bombing  without  risk- 
ing major  trouble  in  the  S<3uth  from  In- 
flUra'ion  This  might  be  the  formula  to  solve 
the  current  Impasse  and.  conveniently.  It 
would  be  available  for  use  Just  about  the 
time  the  presidential  campaign  picks  up  mo- 
mentum during  the  fall  of  1968 

In  the  I7th  century  the  rival  war  lords  of 
the  Trlnh  and  Nguyen  famllie.s.  rulers  re- 
spectively of  North  and  Scuith  Vletn.im. 
fought  constantly  with  each  other  But  the 
Trlnh.  although  stronger  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  Nguyen  and  seize  the  South. 
Historians  attribute  the  successful  southern 
defense  in  part  to  two  huge  walls  built 
across  the  coastal  plains  by  the  Nguyen  in 
the  1630's.  near  the  narrow  waist  some  25 
miles  north  of  the  present  demilitarized 
zone  That  division  of  Vietnam,  according 
to  Bernard  Fall,  lasted  150  years.  But  it  did 
not  bring  peace  The  learning  curve  in  Viet- 
nam IS  very  Hat. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  US.  COINS  HAS 
FINALLY  STABILIZED 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tht're  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  of  the  coin  shortage,  one  of  the 
"prime  causes  which  aggravated  the  seri- 
ous lack  of  coin  was  its  withdrawal  from 
circulation  by  the  coin  speculator  whose 
principal  motive  was  to  make  a  quick  and 
ea.sy  profit.  These  speculators  who  di- 
verted ba'J:s  and  barrels  of  coin  from  nor- 
mal circulation  patterns  increased  the 
problems  of  the  average  businessman 
who  could  not  obtain  sufficient  coin  for 
his  normal  needs.  Because  of  this,  his 
costs  of  doing  business  were  increased, 
which  no  doubt  resulted  In  higher  prices 
to  tlie  con.'^umer.  Incidentally,  the  true 
coin  collector,  the  hobbyists,  found  a 
steady  ri.se  in  the  prices  for  the  coins 
which  he  needed  for  his  collection. 

Since  early  1964,  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
Ury  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  attempted  by  rea- 
.•^on  of  its  work  to  assure  that  the  coun- 
try w(3uld  have  adequate  supplies  of  coin 
in  order  that  the  businessmen  would  not 
be  hampered  in  the  conduct  of  their  nor- 
mal commercial  operations. 

In  the  coin  shortage  report,  part  2 — 
Hou.so  Report  No.  195.  89th  Congress,  first 
.session — which  was  Issued  on  March  22. 
1965.  we  tried  to  distinguish  between 
hoarders  and  coin  collectors.  In  the  re- 
port we  stated: 

COIN    HOARDING    AND    SPECULATION 

The  measuring  of  coin  needs  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  lack  of  valid  Information 
on  the  quantities  of  coin  which  are  being 
kefrt  out  of  circulation  by  hoarders  The  true 
coin  c/iUector  does  not  materially  contribute 
to  the  coin  shortage  The  Treasury  witness 
stated  that  he  felt  the  coin  collector  has 
never  been  a  problem  In  that,  assuming 
there  are  10  million  coin  oollectors  (which 
he  thought  to  be  a  pretty  high  estimate)  and 
each  withdrew  a  set  of  each  mint's  coin. 
per  year,  that  would  amount  to  only  about 
100  million  coins,  a  sizable  quantity  in  Itself, 
but  of  little  consequence  in  the  over;iU 
picture 

However,  those  who  buy  up  new  coin  by 
the  bii^  and  fll  are  a  problem  Their  goals 
are  not  the  education  and  pleasure  derived 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  hobby  but  solely  expec- 
tations of  fin.!incl,»l  g.iln  This  gives  rise  to 
speculation,  creates  hoarding.  Increases 
prices  Inordinately,  and  intensifies  the  short- 
as^  CoUaterally.  it  also  adversely  affects  the 
true  collectors,  who  are  finding  It  difficult  to 
add  to  their  collections  except  at  highly  in- 
flated prices 

While  there  is  no  way  of  acctirately  count- 
ing the  coin  holdings  of  hoarders,  a  clear 
realisation  that  the  holdings  are  large  niny 
be  gained  from  a  poriisaJ  of  the  advertise- 
ments In  coin  publlc.itlons.  Often  these  con- 
tain offers  ot  coins,  at  fancy  prices,  by  the 
roll,  the  bag,  and  even  the  ton  Treasury 
officials  In  reviewing  one  such  publication 
found  advertisements  by  53  dealers  and  69 
Individuals  which  offered  1964  coins  for  sale 
or  trade  by  the  roll  or  the  bag  Such  traffick- 
ing In,  or  holding  of,  coins  is  not  Illegal: 
however,  there  Is  at  t»resent  no  reliable  means 
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of  estimating  the  quantities  of  coins  so  held 
out  of  circulation. 

Some  further  conception  of  the  sizes  of 
hoards  Is  reflected  In  an  articles  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  January  14,  1965,  which 
reports  that  a  bank  has  loaned  speculators 
$1,1  million,  secured  by  34  tons  of  silver 
coins,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
more  such  loans. 

A  belief  popular  with  many  coin  hoarders 
Is  that  they  cannot  lose  on  their  Investment 
In  coins;  that  even  If  they  do  not  make  a 
profit,  they  cannot  lose.  The  fact  Is.  as  testi- 
fied to  by  the  Treasury  witness,  they  are  los- 
ing the  interest  or  profit  which  could  be  made 
by  putting  their  money  somewhere  else.  Thus 
they  could  earn  4  or  4' 2  percent  by  putting 
their  money  in  banks  or  savings  and  loan 
accounts,  their  losses  would  be  protected 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  of  each  de- 
posit, and  they  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burdens  of  safeguarding  and  storing  bulky 
quantities  of  heavy  coin. 

Since  about  1862  what  had  formerly  been 
the  quiet  hobby  of  coin  collecting  developed 
for  many  persons  into  a  wild  speculation, 
with  bid-asked  markets  and  sales  conducted 
through  teletype  services  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  small  dealer  In  a  remote 
part  of  the  United  States  can  offer  coins  just 
as  can  his  counterpart  in  metropolitan  areas, 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  time  when  trades  took 
place  at  meetings  of  local  coin  clubs.  The 
speculation  grew  to  such  extent  that  rolls 
and  bags  ol  coins  minted  in  1964  were 
hoarded,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  premiums 
the  Treasury  witness  characterized  as  "fan- 
tastic." Speculators  are  Interested  in  pro- 
moting the  Idea  that  there  Is  a  coin  shortage, 
that  current  coins  have  high  value  and  are 
going  to  get  more  valuable  and,  therefore, 
are  good  Investments  for  Individuals. 

Speculation  Is  often  completely  unrelated 
to  realities.  For  example,  dealers  have  offered, 
at  from  $2  to  $3  each  the  45  million  silver 
dollars  which  the  Ctongress  has  authorized, 
but  which  have  not  been  minted. 

As  more  and  more  people  enter  the  market, 
prices  rise.  The  bubble  of  speculation,  how- 
ever, can  burst  and  purchasers  of  coin  oan 
suffer  large  losses.  Even  in  coin  publications, 
warnings  to  that  effort  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, cautioning  speculators  that  they  -will 
sooner  or  later  find  that  they  have  built  card- 
houses  that  will  come  toppling  down  around 
their  collective  ears. 

The  sad  thing  about  It,  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  said,  is  that  people  are  going  to  lose 
money;  they  are  "going  to  lose  tremendovis 
amounts  of  money,  unfortunately." 

Meanwhile,  hoarding  and  speculation  de- 
prives commerce  of  coins  needed  In  the 
carrying  on  of  businesses  and  Impedes  the 
Treasury  In  Its  attempts  of  forecast  future 
coin  needs. 

The  subcommittee  was  impressed  with 
the  "crash  program"  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  had  planned  in  order  to  over- 
come the  coin  shortage.  On  the  basis  of 
the  success  achieved,  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  program,  and  its 
faith  In  the  ability  of  the  Mint  to  ac- 
complish what  it  set  out  to  do.  the  sub- 
committee was  assured  that  production 
would  be  adequate  to  make  speculation 
unprofitable.  In  the  coin  shortage  re- 
port, part  2.  the  subcommittee  found: 

The  bubble  of  wild  speculation  In  ordinary 
coins  at  ever-Increasing  prices  It  expected  to 
break  with  large  losses  to  speculators. 

On  October  20,  1966.  I  reported  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  problem 
stating  that  the  coin  speculator's  bubble 
had  burst,  and  Inserted  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  had  been  published  in 
Coin  World  which  commented  on  the 
downward  trend  of  values  of  U.S.  coins 
In  the  collector's  market.  In  that  article, 


the  author  listed  several  factors  to  which 
he  attributed  the  change  in  the  market. 
The  first  of  these  factors  which  I  think 
was  most  significant  is  quoted  as  follows : 

Coin  prices  became  too  Inflated  due  to  ex- 
cessive unrealistic  promotion,  all  of  which 
was  successful  due  to  the  human  desire  for 
large  and  quick  profit  the  easy  way.  And 
neither  the  dealer  nor  the  investor  Is  with- 
out blame  in  this  respect. 

The  1968  edition  of  "A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins,"  generally  known  as 
the  Red  Book  to  coin  collectors,  has  just 
been  published  and  it  confirms  the  prog- 
nostications of  my  subcommittee  with 
respect  to  recent  speculation  in  coin.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  market  is 
stabilizing  and  that  the  collector  should 
be  able  to  obtain  coins  at  reasonable 
prices.  Much  credit  Is  due  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint,  which  has  shown  a  remark- 
able capacity  to  produce  coin  in  large 
quantities,  resulting  in  the  overcoming 
of  a  serious  coin  shortage.  To  me,  this 
indicates  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  situation  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Bardes 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1967. 
I  feel  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

Coins:   Red  Book  Reveals  Stabilizing  Mar- 
ket 
(By  Herbert  C.  Bardes) 

There  are  more  price  changes  in  United 
States  coins  In  the  1968  Red  Book  than  there 
have  been  In  any  of  the  previous  20  annual 
Issues.  Although  many  of  the  changes  are 
on  the  down  side,  the  drops  are  moderate 
and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Increases. 
Thus,  the  overall  trend  toward  a  stabilized 
market  continues. 

The  21st  annual  Red  Book,  officially  called 
"A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins."  will 
be  available  next  month  in  coin  shops,  as 
well  as  In  the  coin  sections  of  department 
stores  and  In  many  book  stores  throughout 
the  country.  The  red.  hardcover  book  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Hobby  Supply  Division  of  the 
Whitman  Publishing  Company,  Racine.  Wis. 
and  It  Is  priced  at  $2. 

The  Red  Book,  a  guide  to  retail  prices, 
lists  coin  quotations  arrived  at  by  averaging 
the  prices  reported  by  a  panel  of  nearly  50 
established  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

SOLID    BASE 

An  optimistic  trend  for  the  entire  hobby 
Is  the  contlniUng  downward  adjustment  of 
prices  from  the  speculative  heights  of  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Richard  S.  Yeoman,  edi- 
tor of  the  Red  Book,  observes  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  trend,  "the  true  scarcity  of  cer- 
tain Issues  is  being  brought  into  sharper 
focus." 

The  coins  that  have  been  hardest  hit  are 
the  modern,  relatively  common  issues. 
"Sharp  downward  fluctuation  In  the  values 
of  these  coins,"  he  notes,  "has  resulted 
from  the  continued  lessening  of  interest  by 
the  speculator  element." 

Late-date  proof  sets  are  also  in  the  fore- 
front of  price  reductions.  "It  will  come  as 
no  surprise,"  Mr.  Yeoman  says,  "that  modern 
proof  sets  have  dropped  drastically  In  value 
as  more  and  more  holdings  are  dumped  on 
the  market." 

Another  not  unexpected  drop  can  be  ob- 
served In  Lincoln  cents;  they  are  down  for 
the  second  straight  year.  Also  disheartening 
to  dealers  is  the  continued  slump  In  the  In- 
dian head  cent  series.  These  two  have  always 
been  among  the  most  popular  United  States 
coin  series.  The  interest  Is  still  there,  he 
says,  but  not  enough  to  sustain  Inflated 
prices. 


NICKELS    KNOCKED 

One  of  the  biggest  surprises  Is  the  Buf- 
falo nickel  series.  Although  prices  In  the 
better  grades  are  steady,  or  show  slight  In- 
creases, the  lower  grades  are  down  slightly. 
"This,"  observes  Mr.  Yeoman,  "Is  the  first 
time — ever — that  the  Red  Book  has  had  any 
lowering  of  prices"  in  Buffalo  nickels. 

All  through  the  speculative  boom  of  the 
early  sixties,  cooler  heads  In  the  hobby  con- 
tinued to  sound  the  warning  that  a  collapse 
was  inevitable.  Their  predictions  came  true 
as  soon  as  the  hoarders,  especially  the  hap- 
less amateurs,  woke  up  to  the  simple  econom- 
ic fact  that  "for  every  coin  there  must  be  a 
collector." 

This  truth  was  borne  out  then,  and  Is  still 
being  Illustrated,  by  the  steady  appreciation 
in  the  prices  of  type  coins.  Mr,  Yeoman  com- 
ments. "The  most  common  coins  in  e  ch  se- 
ries (the  basic  type  coins),  particularly  In 
uncirculated  condition,  continue  to  reach 
new  highs.  It  takes  no  great  prognosticator 
to  see  that  the  type  coins  In  extremely  fine 
and  very  fine  condition  should  soon  be  on 
their  way  up  in  price." 

Also  noticeable  in  this  21st  Issue  of  the 
Red  Book  Is  that  "almost  no  coin  is  priced 
under  10  cents.  This  does  not  mean  that 
some  of  the  common  material  Is  not  worth 
less  than  10  cents,  but  only  that  nowadays 
no  dealer  can  afford  to  merchandise  a  coin 
for  under  that  price." 

American  Colonial  coins — those  made  in 
this  country  or  In  Europe  for  circulation  in 
the  Colonies  from  the  mld-1600's  to  the  early 
1790's — rarely  are  spectacular  price  perform- 
ers from  year  to  year.  They  usually  make 
slight  to  moderate  advances. 

AtJCTION    EFFECT 

This  year  the  Red  Book  shows  a  better- 
than-average  Colonial  performance,  with 
about  half  of  the  coins  showing  moderate 
increases.  This  growth  was  anticipated,  and 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  results  of  the 
nationally  publicized  auction  of  the  out- 
standing C.  H,  Stearns  collection  of  Colonials, 
conducted  by  Mayflower  Coin  Auctions  In 
Boston  last  Dec,  2  and  3. 

"However,"  Mr.  Yeoman  notes,  "many  of 
the  rarities  In  this  series  have  not  come  up 
for  public  sale  in  many  years,  so  that  new 
prices  could  not  be  established." 

The  long-hoped-for  surge  of  Interest  In 
the  silver  commemorative  half  dollars  has 
still  not  materialized.  Almost  every  value  in 
this  series  is  down,  and  some  of  the  Issues 
have  dropped  radically.  Even  the  much 
smaller  series  of  gold  commemorative  coins 
has  slumped. 

In  half  cents,  general  price  Increases  are 
noted  In  proof  and  uncirculated  coins,  with 
somewhat  less  strength  In  the  very  fine  and 
extra  fine  grades  of  condition.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  lower  grades  are  down. 

Large  cents  are  even  stronger.  The  early 
dates  made  heavy  gains,  especially  those  In 
better  condition.  Sharp  increases  are  noted 
for  large  cents  In  uncirculated  condition. 

The  sustained  interest  In  type  coins  re- 
vealed Itself  most  strongly,  of  course.  In  the 
limited-mintage  19th  century  Issues  such  as 
20-cent  pieces,  sliver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel 
three-cent  pieces,  bronze  two-cent  pieces  and 
the  trade  dollar. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  Red  Book  discloses 
that  there  are  some  40  major  categories  of 
United  States  coins  In  gold,  sliver,  copper  and 
cupronlckel.  Collectors  will  find  It  Interesting 
and  Instructive — and  quite  possibly  profit- 
able— to  take  the  time  for  a  series  by  series 
comparison  between  1967  and  1968  (copies  of 
the  1967  edition  are  still  available  in  most 
coin  shops) . 


CANADA     CELEBRATES    INDEPEND- 
ENCE CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was 
Just  ioo  years  ago.  as  our  own  people 
were  strivln«  to  rebuild  the  framework 
of  their  Nation  which  had  been  so  se- 
verely shattered  by  the  Civil  War.  that 
the  Canadian  people  were  preparing  to 
undertake  the  often  perilous  task  of 
forging  a  nation  from  the  legacies  of 
British  Imperialism. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  on  July  1. 
1867.  despite  the  differences  and  sec- 
tional rivalries  endemic  In  a  laiid  of  such 
large  and  diverse  proportions  as  Canada, 
the  colonial  Provinces  ol  OnUrlo  and 
Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  under  the  conditions  established 
by  the  British  North  American  Act. 
joined  together  to  form  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Canada.  AlthouKh  other  Prov- 
inces were  to  Join  the  confederation  later, 
and  the  expanses  of  the  central  plain 
were  as  yet  unorganized,  the  fact  that 
the  vital  step  had  been  taken  marked  the 
final  passing  of  the  age  of  British  North 
America  and  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
fruitful  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Today,  the  Canadian  nation  reaches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lands  end  at 
the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Within 
this  area  of  such  majestic  proportions  is 
a  nation  of  people  fused  from  many  na- 
tionalities who  are  proud  to  call  them- 
selves Canadians,  and  this  pride  Is  not 
without  the  greatest  justification  For 
today  Canada  is  not  only  one  of  the 
world's  leading  producers  of  such  .staples 
as  wheat  and  timber,  but  one  of  the 
world's  mightiest  industrial  nations  as 
well. 

That  the  Canadian  people  eacerly 
accepted  their  responsibilities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community  has  come  as 
little  surprise  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  development  of  this  con.sclentious 
and  independent  state  While  fully  aware 
of  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish commonwealth  of  nations  and  of  her 
economic  ties  with  the  United  States. 
Canada  has  played  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant and  creditable  role  in  the  United 
Nations.  During  the  past  25  years.  Ca- 
nadian statesmen,  doctors,  and  soldiers, 
acting  as  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  have  labored  strenuously  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
to  provide  care  and  hope  for  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  family  of  man 
Yet  the  thoughtful  Canadian  who 
turns  to  his  country's  history  to  seek  cx- 
planatioiu  for  his  nations  greatness  will 
quickly  pass  over  the  somewhat  romantic 
Image  of  rugged  Canadians  carving  a 
dynamic  nation  out  of  the  vast  northern 
wilderness  and  bring  his  thoughts  to  rest 
on  the  true  meaning  of  the  struggle  for 
a  Canadian  community  This  quest  for 
an  independent  Canada  did  not  erupt  as 
dramatically  as  had  our  own  drive  for 
Independence,  nor  was  it  accompanied 
by  the  Irrational  excesses  of  patriotism 


that  have  so  often  characterized  the 
birth  of  new  states  It  was  slow,  tedious, 
and  often  without  fanfare.  But  it  was, 
nevertheless,  as  doggedly  determined  as 
that  of  any  nation  on  the  earth  whose 
peoples  have  earned  the  right  to  state- 
hood and  independence 

The  real  meanin.i;  of  the  Canadian  ex- 
perience has  been  that  nation's  efTorts  to 
create  a  meaningful  and  separate  Iden- 
tity in  the  northern  half  of  the  North 
American  Continent  This  Canada  has 
done,  and  for  'his  the  United  Stales  ran 
be  thankful. 

Canada's  Independent  and  truly  dis- 
tinctive culture  has  ylven  this  country 
the  most  precious  gift  either  a  man  or 
a  nation  can  have— a  friend  From  our 
friendship  based  on  diversity,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  trust,  has  flowed  an  Inter- 
change of  Ideas  and  criticism  which  has 
vastly  enhanced  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  both  our  nations. 

Though  at  times  critical  of  American 
policy.  Canada's  cntici.sm  has  been  of- 
fered in  what  she  has  always  considered 
to  be  the  best  interest  of  both  countries 
and  the  world  in  Hencral.  In  all  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  with 
other  nations.  Canada  has  acted  with  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose  and  toleration 
of  others  that  can  only  be  the  product  of 
her  own  long  and  determined  struggle 
for  a  Canadian  Identity 

During  this  year  of  Canada's  centen- 
nial, the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  offer  their  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  their  northern  nei^;hbors  and 
closest  friends,  the  Canadian  people. 


FREEDOM  SHRINE  ESSAY  CON'I  EST 
IN   MIAMI 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  'V'ork? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    F.'VSCELL    Mr    Speaker,  on  June 
29  I  had  the  privilege  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of   my  colleagues  the  first  of 
five  essays  that  were  first-place  winners 
in    the    annual    Freedom    Shrine    Essay 
Contest  spon.sored  by  the  Exchange  Club 
of   Miami    Today   I  commend  Clarence 
Smith,   Betty   Holzmann.   Robert  Clark, 
and  Ellen  Sandler  for  their  fine  expres- 
sions   of    the    meanini;    of    the    freedom 
shrine  to  each  of  them   Their  essays  fol- 
low. 
Wh»t  the  Freedom  Shrine  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Clarence  Smith.  Miami  Senior  High  i 
■Two  road.s  diverged  In  a  yelluw  wood. 
And,  sorry  I  could  not  travel  txjth 
And   be  one   traveler,   long  I  stood 
.And  looked  down  one  aa  far  as  I  could 
To  where  It   bent  in   the   undergrowth;  ' 

Robert  Frost  tells  of  a  traveler  who  must 
m.ike  a  critical  decision  which  will  affect  his 
life  aiid  the  lives  of  countless  others  for 
years  to  come  He  has  an  opportunity  to  talce 
the  short  road  which  seems  to  lead  to  suc- 
cess, or  he  may  take  the  long  rotid  which 
after  many  attempts  appears  to  lead  nowhere 
Many  of  my  fellow  Americans  apparently 
feel  the  stime  way  or  have  the  same  Idea 
that  the  short  road  will  lead  to  success  They 
will  reach  out  at  any  opportunity,  not  really 


knowing  where  they  are  going  or  what  they 
are  doing  Their  reply  is,  "Why  should  I 
flght.  I  am  not  protecting  myself;  why 
should  I  die  "  The  chant  goes  on,  but  these 
cheers  go  beyond  the  words  The  youth  will 
dfstroy  documents  symbolic  of  tlieir  respon- 
sibilities, carry  picket  signs,  and  go  bo  far 
as  to  denounce  the  system  of  our  govern- 
ment 

The  Freedom  Shrine  reminds  the  youth 
of  these  respoiisibUities  and  serves  as  a  guide 
in  life  to  those  who  haven't  forgotten  them 

In  1776  our  forefathers  felt  that  tyranny 
.should  no  longer  exist  In  our  country.  They 
wan'ed  the  coming  generations  to  have  lib- 
erty and  equality  After  weeks  of  writing, 
Thomas  JetTerson  created  the  ideals  and  the 
words  that  brouglit  a  nation,  our  nation,  to- 
gether We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
But  this  declaration  was  only  the  beginning; 
the  buttle  had  begun  The  time  came  for 
nghimg  and  dying  These  gallant  patriots 
were  Ux>klng  down  that  long  road  They  were 
hoping  that  by  taking  that  road  future  gen- 
erations would  be  free 

Our  nation  began  the  long  Journey  to  free- 
dom they  knew  not  where  it  led,  but  with 
fal'h  In  Us  people,  they  knew  that  they 
were    headed    in    the    right    direction 

America  became  known  as  the  "Cradle  of 
Liberty,"  and  our  heritage  was  strengthened 
by  many  races  and  creeds  These  people  were 
seeking  freedom  found  only  in  the  United 
States  These  people,  here  for  many  reasons, 
helped  create  our  nation. 

Our  Freedom  Shrine  also  reminds  us  that 
as  the  young  democracy  grew,  grave  problems 
arose  which  split  the  nation,  and  brother 
took  arm  against  brother.  The  people  of  this 
land  found  that  another  terrible  obstacle 
could  be  passed  with  perseverance. 

Our  Nation  Is  the  longest  living  democracy 
and  we  ask  ourselves  why.  The  treaties  of 
the  two  world  wars  we  have  fought,  which 
are  in  the  Freedom  Shrine,  remind  us  of 
our  great  heritage,  and  when  traveling  down 
the  road,  when  an  obstacle  stands  in  the 
way.  we  can  look  back  at  the  heritage  of  our 
ancestors  We  then  will  conclude  that  a  na- 
tion can  only  survive  with  the  help  of  Its 
citizens 

We  have  faced  many  obstacles,  and  we  have 
seen  the  people  of  the  United  States  react 
What  road  will  the  youth  follow?  We  have 
a  choice  However,  the  temptation  to  take 
the  short  road  is  strong  Before  we  continue 
on  our  way,  we  should  stop,  look,  and  re- 
member the  days  wlien  our  country  was 
born  .md  the  heritage  left  us. 

A  respect  tor  the  past  should  be  Instilled  In 
the  youth  of  America.  They  should  realize 
the  debt  they  have  to  pay.  They  need  a 
shrine  to  do  this,  a  shrine  symbolic  of  free- 
dom the  freedom  they  now  possess.  The 
Freedom    Shrine   serves    this    purpose 

Two  roads — one  leads  easily  to  a  world 
enslaved;  the  other,  although  more  difficult 
to  traverse,  leads  to  a  life  of  freedom  We  the 
youth  must  make  a  decision  based  on  the 
shrine  of  inspiration,  encouragement,  and 
guidance  in  order  that  one  day  we  will  be 
able  to  say 

"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  ttxjk  the  one  less  traveled  by 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

The   Fkeebom   Shrine     Its   Meaning   to   Mr. 

(By  Betty  Holtzmann,  Thomas  Jefferson  Jr 

Highi 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by   their  Creator  with   certain   un- 
alienable  rights,  and   that  among  these  are 
life,   liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 

These  were  the  words  set  down  by  a  group 
of  politlcl.ins  on  July  4,  1776  Now  the  deed 
was  done  The  Americans  had  openly  declared 
their  Independence  from  English  tyranny 
There  wa.i  no  turning  back;  the  wheels  of 
progress  had  begun  to  turn. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence,  In  itself, 
is  nothing.  What  it  symbolizes  is  more  im- 
portant. Through  It,  and  the  rest  of  the  Free- 
dom Shrine,  we  can  come  to  fully  realize  that 
our  country's  heritage  goes  beyond  the  dusky 
past  into  the  foreboding  future. 

As  we  gaze  at  the  documents  that  con- 
stitute the  Freedom  Shrine,  our  magnificent 
past  is  easily  seen  in  all  its  splendour.  The 
Pilgrims  again  embark  on  the  hazardous 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  hoping  to  find 
their  long-desired  freedom.  The  colonists 
stand  up  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
lion  is  subdued  by  the  mouse.  And  as  we  look 
onward,  a  vast  panorama  of  rolling  plains 
and  high  plateaus  is  shown  to  us.  proving 
that  America's  manifest  destiny  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  our  country  truly  reigns 
from  sea  to  shining  sea.  But  then  the  roll  of 
drums  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  reminds 
us  that  a  civil  war  has  to  be  fought,  and  that 
many  will  die  for  a  cause  so  complex  that  its 
bare  essentials  would  fill  volumes.  But,  the 
war  Is  won,  and,  in  the  midst  of  Joviality,  a 
pistol  shot  is  heard,  and  a  man  dies  for  his 
country.  President  Lincoln  is  burled,  and 
the  the  nation  weeps. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  moves  on,  and  the 
terror  of  the  World  War  is  relived  before 
our  eyes.  Our  country  grieves  for  the  dead 
and  the  wounded,  but,  in  the  end,  the  United 
States  comes  through  triumphant. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  present.  The 
documents  that  are  to  be  displayed  In  the 
future  have  not  yet  been  written,  and  we 
are  struck  with  awe.  What  will  follow?  Which 
wars  will  be  won  and  lost?  Which  men  will 
live  and  die?  The  answers  to  these  and  many 
questions  can  be  found  In  the  Freedom 
Shrine,  "There  Is,  of  course,  more  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  documents  than  the 
recapturing  of  significant  moments  from  the 
history  of  free  men."  Becatise  this  state- 
ment could  not  be  truer,  we  may  well  find 
the  answers  to  many  probing  questions  of 
the  future  by  delving  into  the  documents 
of  the  past. 

Looking  again  at  the  Shrine,  we  recognize 
many  a  famous  document.  Every  one  of  them 
was  written  for  a  significant  purpose.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  The 
document  shows  plainly  the  good  judgment 
of  our  government.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Etenlel  Webster  doubted  whether  "any  single 
law  of  any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
produced  effects  of  more  distinct,  marked, 
and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of 
1787"?  We  also  find  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823.  In  studying 
this  declanitlop.  we  find  evidence  of  the 
well-known  virtue  of  Americans  to  stand 
up  boldly  In  the  midst  of  adversity. 

When  President  Lincoln  was  about  to  sign 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  declared,  "I  never.  In  my  life, 
felt  more  certain  that  I  was  doing  right." 
With  this,  he  wrote  his  name  in  bold  letters 
across  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  docu- 
ment symbolized  our  nation's  willingness  to 
give  equality  to  all  men.  By  this  proclama- 
tion, Negro  slaves  were  ofDclally  freed,  Ne- 
groes, it  is  true,  still  struggle  for  equality, 
but  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  popular  beSef  In  civil 
rights.  It  need  not  be  said  that  one  day  soon 
all  racial  prejudice  will  be  eradicated. 

Now  we  have  seen  three  of  the  many 
famous  documents  of  the  past.  By  studying 
them,  we  find  dramatic  proof  of  the  un- 
marred  record  of  goodwill  and  courage  of 
our  country.  With  this  knowledge,  we  can 
face  the  future  and  rest  assured  that  the 
future  of  America  will  be  as  honorable  as 
Its  past. 

When  I  think  of  the  Freedom  Shrine,  I  am 
reminded  of  many  things.  I  think  of  an  open 
:ield  with  the  scent  of  daisies  in  the  air.  I 
think  of  crying  gulls  and  roaring  surf  and 
the  feel  of  the  warm  sun  on  my  back.  I  think 
of  the  bustling  city,  with  Its  gleaming  tow- 
ers and  reverent  montmients;  its  cool  marble 
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halls  and  Its  warm  city  sidewalks.  I  think 
of  the  morning  sua,  appearing  on  an  horizon 
that  never  ends,  and  that  Is  unlimited  in  its 
grandeur.  I  think  of  carefully-planted  crops, 
given  to  Mother  Nature's  care;  the  nourish- 
ing grains,  the  varieties  of  vegetables,  and 
the  open  fields  that  He  and  wait  to  be  cul- 
tivated. And  in  the  midst  of  this  farm  life, 
I  recognize  an  insignificant  red  barn,  bor- 
dered by  the  traditional  white  picket  fence. 
And  as  I  think  of  all  these  things,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Freedom  Shrine,  my  heart  leaps 
with  Joy  as  I  realize  that  this  is  America! 
But  more  than  this,  America  is  people.  Amer- 
ica is  the  landlady  downstairs  and  the 
handyman  down  the  street.  It  is  the  distin- 
guished executive  and  the  Insignificant  clerk. 

So,  when  I  am  asked  the  Freedom  Shrine "s 
meaning,  I  can  only  say: 

America,  from,  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

(Note. — ^The  source  of  all  Quotations  Is 
the  book.  Living  American  Documents,  avail- 
able at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School  Library.) 

Freedom  Shrine:  Its  Meaning  to  Me — The 
German  Instrument  or  Surrender 
(World  War  II) 

(By  Robert   Clark,   Kimloch  Park   Jr.   High 
School) 

On  May  7,  1945,  In  allied  headquarters  at 
Reims,  Prance,  Alfred  Jodl,  representing  the 
German  high  command,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, unconditionally,  all  forces  on  land, 
sea,  and  air  under  German  control.  This 
marked  the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  allied  powers  and  the  Third  Reich. 

Beginning  In  193B  and  lasting  until  May 
1945,  the  German  forces  captured  towns, 
cities,  and  countries.  In  an  attempt  to  take 
over  the  entire  world.  During  these  ruthless 
years,  they  executed  millions  of  Jews.  In 
short,  they  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
whole  world. 

On  December  11,  1941,  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  determined  to  bring  these 
hostilities  to  a  stop.  After  3<4  years  of  bitter 
fighting  the  allies  succeeded,  they  had  won 
the  war  and  ended  the  Immediate  threat  to 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Although  no  bomb  or  Nazi  soldier  ever 
touched  this  country,  we  still  took  the  re- 
sponslblUty  of  preserving  freedom  in  our 
hands  and  fought  to  save  the  European 
people. 

Without  the  courage  of  the  American 
soldier  and  the  clever  war  strategy,  we  might 
all  be  living  under  Fascism.  But  because  of 
the  valor  and  agility  of  the  G.I.  we  live  In  a 
Democracy,  as  do  meet  of  the  Europeans. 

More  than  16  million  men  fought  in  this 
dreadful  war,  and  291  thousand  of  them  did 
not  come  home.  They  fought  In  strange  lands 
so  that  their  families  at  home  would  be 
safe.  These  gallant  men  fought  and  died 
for  us  so  that  we  might  worship  as  we  please, 
hold  a  Job  we  like,  make  a  profit,  and  have 
all  the  rights  guaranteed  through  Democracy. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is  truly 
the  world  leader  In  protecting  the  Demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  customs  of  those  free  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  that  are 
Democracies  and  also  in  encouraging  and 
aiding  the  many  people  and  countries  of  the 
world  that  are  seeking  our  ways  of  life  and 
Government — those  of  »  Democracy. 

The  Instrument  of  surrender  Is  not  Just  a 
lot  of  words  on  a  piece  of  paper;  to  me,  it 
Is  the  whole  Idea  that  we,  as  Americans,  are 
so  dedicated  to  and  proud  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and  Its  free  Government  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  any  power  or  force  that 
threatens  our  freeidoms. 

In  the  Second  World  War  we  succeeded  In 
preserving  our  freedom  and  also  the  freedom 
of  Europe. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  try- 
ing to  promote  and  protect  Democracy.  I 
believe  that  the  German  Instrument  of  Sur- 
render not  only  ceased  the  spread  of  Nazism, 


but  also  put  Democracy  one  step  higher  on 
the  ladder  to  world-vrtde  approval. 

The  Freedom   Shrine:   Its  Meaning  to  Me 
(By  Ellen  Sandler,  Rockway  Jr.  High  School) 

For  Orango  and  GavrU  the  date  was  Julian 
8,  2095,  yet  of  course  they  realized  that  for 
Aron  and  me  It  was  July  17,  1967.  That  night, 
in  the  dark,  empty  corridors  of  Rockway 
Junior  High,  a  strange  meeting  took  place. 

Aron  and  I  were  walking  to  the  store  to 
pick  up  some  groceries  for  his  mother.  The 
night  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  and  we  enjoyed 
each  others  company.  Our  usual  route  took 
tis   past   Rockway.   our   last   year's   school. 

As  we  approached  Rockway,  I  experienced 
a  sensation  which  I  find  somewhat  difficult 
to  put  Into  words.  Have  you  ever  felt  as 
though  you  were  being  drawn  into  a  place, 
propelled  by  an  unknown  force?  It  is  know- 
ing deep  within  you  that  something  awaits 
you  inside,  indefinable  yet,  nevertheless,  ex- 
istent, not  wholly  understandable,  yet  on  the 
verge  of  being  so. 

For  a  split  second  everything  went  black. 
I  was  vaguely  aware  of  Aron's  supjxjrting  me 
to  a  bench  Just  outside  Rockway's  main 
office. 

""What  happened?"' 

"I"m  not  exactly  sure."' 

"Let's  get  going.  This  place  bugs  me.'" 

"Aron,  I'm  staying  here.  I  can"t  explain  it, 
but  I  must  stay  here  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  for  a 
while.  You  too,  I  think.  I  know  you  dont 
understand  what  I'm  trying  to  say,  but  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen.  I  can  feel  it.  We're 
needed  here  for  something  tonight — some- 
thing important."  The  urgency  in  my  voice 
must  have  impressed  him. 

We  walked  silently  through  the  dark,  de- 
serted corridors  like  two  conspirators.  The 
walls  appeared  huge  and  distorted,  with 
black  shadows  lurking  everywhere.  I  started 
to  speak,  but  the  ominous  atmosphere  of  the 
vacant  classrooms  reduced  me  to  an  awed 
silence. 

Suddenly  I  stopped  where  I  was,  dead  still. 
The  blood  drained  from  my  face.  My  lips 
worked  furiously  in  an  attempt  to  speak,  yet 
no  sound  emerged. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  entire  wall 
was  aglow,  but  after  I  recovered  from  the  ini- 
tial shock,  I  realized  that  the  eerie,  yellow- 
green  light  radiated  from  a  glass-enclosed 
case,  which  Aron  and  I  recognized  as  the 
Freedom  Shrine. 

However,  the  light  was  not  transmitted  di- 
rectly from  the  case,  but  originated  deep 
within  the  wall,  from  an  inmieasurably  far- 
off  distance.  The  wall  and  the  documents  ap- 
peared transparent.  The  night  air  had  a  faint 
rusty  odor,  as  of  burning  fuel. 

I  stood  In  apprehension  as  the  yellow  light 
slowly  flooded  the  corridor.  The  center,  grow- 
ing rapidly  larger,  began  to  take  shape.  It 
was  some  sort  of  whirling  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  rectangular  chrome-colored  platform 
completely  covered  by  a  transparent  dome. 
On  the  platform  I  could  distinguish  a  multi- 
colored panel  with  flashing  lights  and  gyrat- 
ing discs.  There  were  three  reclining  chairs: 
one  vacant,  the  other  two  occupied  by  men.  I 
shuddered  involuntarily,  quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  anticipation.  I  heard  a  distant 
rumbling  which  got  louder  and  louder  as  the 
machine  grew  nearer,  until  a  great  roar  filled 
the  empty  school.  I  covered  my  ears  with  my 
palms,  closed  my  eyes,  and  waited. 

All  at  once  everytliing  stopped.  There,  In 
front  of  the  Freedom  Shrine,  stood  the  ma- 
chine I  had  seen  through  the  glass.  It  was 
approximately  half  the  length  of  the  corri- 
dor, and  measured  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Slowly  the  glimmering  dome  rose.  The  men 
came  suddenly  to  life  in  their  chairs.  One 
glanced  around,  spotted  Aron  and  me,  and 
silently  formed  the  word  "wait."  I  could  not 
have  moved  if  I  wanted  to.  They  unstrapped 
their  seatbelts  and  stepped  down. 
Their  attire  astounded  me.  There  Is  a  kind 
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of  pertod-Btyle  overriding  cvirrent  fashion. 
and  these  two  travelers  seemed  out-of-Joint 
with  the  Umea. 

"So.  my  young  friends  have  already  arrived 
Good.  I  am  Oavril."  spoke  the  man  on  the 
right.  "ThU  Is  Orango,  my  uh   .      .  as- 

sistant. Our  business  In  this  century  will  take 
but  a  brief  time-span,  but  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance." 

I  studied  him  His  earnestness  was  beyond 
question.  He  asked  for  neither  introduction 
nor  explanation,  and  I  did  not  venture  any. 
He  already  seemed  to  know  all  about  us. 

He  spoke  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tional power  that  commanded  attention  My 
earlier  fear  left  me  Curiosity  took  Its  place, 
yet  I  was  secure  in  the  knowledge  th.it  itll 
my  questions  would  be  answered 

Gavrtl  continued  We  are  from  star-date 
2095.  This."  he  motioned  to  the  machine  "Is 
our  time  capsule  " 

"You  mean  we  are  your  past — your  his- 
tory?" I  asked  timidly 

"History."  he  repeated  quietly,  musing  to 
himself.  "What   we  e.xperlence  this  moment 
glides.  In  the  next  moment,  into  the  past   ' 
"Prom  the  unchangeable  p.-tst  to  the  un- 
knowable futvire."  I  recited 

Gavrll  smiled  •The  fallacy  that  the  past 
was  unchangeable  did  not  matter  as  long 
as  there  was  no  means  of  changing  it  Your 
statement  Is  quite  untrue  Tonight  my  p.ust 
will  be  altered,  and  you  shall  know  your  pre- 
destined future  And,"  he  added  as  aji  after- 
thought "change  it.  You  see.  your  civiliza- 
tion iB  beaded  for  destruction  Tonight  we 
win  alter  the  path  that  mm  has  followed 
thus  far  in  the  process  of  evolution,  to  the 
year  2086.  Man  has  forgotten  the  essentials 
of  living  together  with  his  kind,  those  essen- 
tials are  In  these  documents  "  He  gestured 
toward  the  Freedom  Shrine  It  was  then  that 
I  began  to  understand 

"It  will  be  your  Job  to  inform  the  masses 
Show  tbem  the  dlSerence  between  democr<u.'y 
and  dictatorship,  conformity  and  Individ- 
ualism, education  and  indoctrination,  be- 
fore It  la  too  late  Teach  them  to  use  their 
eyes.  ears,  and  brains  to  'see'  my  friends,  to 
'see'!  To  be  aware  of  the  vast  world  around 
them,  to  remember  that  the  choice  Is  their 
own. 

"The  Freedom  Shrine  Is  not  Just  a  collec- 
tion of  'dead'  documents  They  are  not  Just 
part  of  the  patriotic  paat  Liberty,  Justice. 
rights — these  were  fighting  words  back  in 
the  beginning  of  gfjvernmental  history.  Re- 
vive them!  Bring  them  back  to  life'" 

My  mind  raced  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
read  in  history  books  of  our  forefathers 
fighting,  dying,  giving  up  their  homes,  fam- 
ilies, and  everything  they  had  strlved  for  all 
their  Uvea  so  that  our  land  might  be  free 
Times  when  "liberty  "  and  "freedom"  were  on 
the  Ups  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
when  rebellion  was  in  the  very  air  they 
breathed.  We  are  breathing  the  same  air' 
Another  rebellion  Is  In  store  for  us — a  pa- 
triotic rebellion.  Were  our  forefathers  to  have 
died  In  vain?  What  they  did  should  not  only 
be  remembered,  but  practiced.  Now.  and  for 
generations  to  come' 

There  was  so  much  I  wanted  to  know 
"But  what  happened  to  my  world?"  I  asked 
"Did  It  wipe  Itself  out  m  some  vast  global 
war?" 

Gavrll  sighed  "No.  little  one  It  did  not 
get  even  that  far  It  just  died— as  did  all  the 
early  civilizations  "" 

He  bad  no  reason  to  lie.  yet  it  hardly 
seemed  possible.  Just  dled'>  I  thought  of  my 
world,  with  all  Us  complexities  Progress 
everywhere  you  lcx)ked  medicine,  space. 
science,  engineering  Yet  it  had  serious  prob- 
lems. Racial  Intolerance  .  Crime 
War  .  .  .  traffic  casualties.  Why  dldn"t  people 
read  the  Freedom  Shrine  documents?  But. 
unforttinately,  to  get  people  to  read  was  one 
thing — to  get  people  to  understand  what 
they  read  was  quite  another 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  that  this  was 


not  the  dr.\ma  of  what  life  might  be.  but  the 
nightmare  of  what  it  is  becoming  The  time 
to  do  something  about  It  was  now !  The  Free- 
dom Shrine  documents  were  the  savior  of 
this  planet! 

"Your  world  Is  decaying  ""  GavrlKs  voice 
startled  me.  "Governmental  corruption  is  in- 
evitable "' 

No,  I  thought  wildly  No!  No!  No!  This  was 
not  mans  destiny,  not  his  reason  for  crea- 
tion! To  "Juit  die"''"  Neve:!  There  was  only 
one  solution. 

■Yes""  said  Gavrll.  motioning  to  the  Free- 
dom Shrine   "The  answer  is  here  " 

For  the  first  time  he  turned  to  Orango.  I 
had  not  yet  heard  him  speak  'Well.  Orango. 
wh.1t  Is   your  opinion^  "  asked  Gavrll 

"You  know  what  I  think  I  told  you  right 
from  the  start.  We  thought  that  coming 
back  when  they  still  had  a  chance  could 
change  our  world.  Look  at  them — <jnly  kids! 
Did  you  see  the  faces  of  the  people  passing 
by?  Lethargic  Do  they  care  what  happens 
after  they  die?  All  they  worry  about  Is  them- 
selves, oblivious  to  their  nelghbor"8  prob- 
lems Who  are  we  to  tangle  with  predestlny? 
If  we  fall   .  .   .'■ 

He    whirled   around    to   face    the   Freedom 

Shrine     ""Look!"    he    yelled    In    blind    fury 

Look,   you  fools!  Why.   they've  got  It  right 

In  front  of  theth  and  they  don't  even  know 

us  there! 

"In  front  of  them  Is  the  key  to  the  future- 
entrusted  to  these  Idiotic.  Insecure,  drunken 
conformists!"' 

Orango  fell  to  his  knees.  He  wept  fever- 
ishly, passionately,  desperately  as  he  kissed 
the  glass  enclosing   the  documents 

Suddenly  he  turned,  pointing  a  finger  at 
Aron  "What  do  you  see.  boy  Pieces  of  yel- 
low paper  covered  with  Illegible  d<x>dllng? 
Look  closer  than  that,  boy.  If  you  Intend  to 
survive!  "  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
his  huge  body  racked  with  convulsions. 

Oavrlls  clear,  concise  voice  cut  through 
the  blackness  "I  m  afraid  I  must  apologize 
for  .  "  Before  he  could  continue.  Orango 
w:ui  on  his  feet,  seething  with  aiiger 

"A{X)loglze.    eh?  "    Then,   without   warning. 
Orango  ran  straight  for  the  Freedom  Shrine, 
throwing  all  his  weight  against  the  glass 
a  blinding  crash,  and  It  shattered  In  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Gavrll  bent  over  Orango's  Inert  form  With 
a  great  effort,  he  succeeded  In  drag»;lng  him 
to  the  time  capsule  and  placing  him  in  his 
chair. 

Gavrll  walked  resignedly  to  where  we  stood 
He  looked  solemnly  at  Aron.  "Are  you  aware 
of  your  duty?  "  Aron  nodded 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked 
"Come  "  Aron  took  my  arm    His  voice  re- 
sounded ominously  In  the  lonely  corridors. 

"Everything  Gavrll  said  was  right,  you 
know." 

We  were  leaning  against  the  railing  on  the 
secxjnd  floor  The  view  was  not  much:  houses 
containing  sleeping  people,  fat  and  bloated. 
Ignorant  and  petty 

"You   understand   now,  dont  you?"  asked 
Aron.  urgently 
"I — I'm  not  sure."' 

Just  think  how  wonderful  It  would  be  If  I 
really  co-uld  wake  these  people  from  their 
apathy  .  .  No  more  weapons  or  wars.  .  .  . 
People  could  live.  work,  and  be  happy. 

"It's  up  to  us."  he  said  I  looked  Into  his 
eyes  and  saw  something  there  that  I  had 
never  seen  before  Sudden  comprehension 
struck  me  like  a   physical   blow 

"You're  going  with  Gavrll,  aren't  yoxi'' " 
Oavrl!  came  up  behind  us    Aron  stared  at 
me.  unseeing,  then  turned  and  walked  toward 
the  Freedom  Shrine 

Oh  why,  why?  Gavrll,  you  have  no  right 
to  take  Aron  from  me  like  this  I  turned  my 
bai'k  to  Gavrll.  feeling  wretched  and  sick  at 
he;irt  I  wiis  aware  of  him  stiindini;  behind 
me  Was  he  having  his  doubts  about  me"" 
You  have  a  huge  Job  ahead  of  you,  I  told 
myself. 


I  straightened  up  and  turned  to  face  Gavrll 
w.tii  a  determined  look  on  my  tear-stained 
face. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  relief  pass 
over  Gavril's  countenance — or  w;ts  it  glory' 
Aron  stood  In  the  shadows  lost  in 
thought  He  fingered  a  few  chips  of  broken 
glass,  absently  trying  to  piece  them  together. 
Gavrll  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  reas- 
suringly "Do  not  worry  about  your  friend 
He  win  have  the  best  of  care.  He  will  learn 
many  things,  and  some  day  be  a  powerful 
galactic  leader.  For  he  already  knows  the  first 
step  to  eternity — the  Freedom  Shrine. 

"Please,  do  not  feel  Siid.  You  have  your 
own  life  to  live.  Jut.t  as  important  to  man- 
kind You  live  in  a  world  where  the  Freedom 
Shrine  still  exisus.  Help  people  to  understand 
that  In  these  documents  lies  hope  for  man- 
kind .  .  .  You  will  do  your  task  well."  He 
looked  deep  into  my  eyes.  "Ah.  little  one. 
So  young,  yet  so  old  " 

Gavrll  walked  slowly  to  Aron.  The  pair 
walked  side  by  side  to  the  time  capsule 
They  took  their  places  on  the  platform.  Gav- 
nl  touched  a  button,  and  the  whole  appa- 
ratus began  to  purr.  Slowly  a  clear  dome 
covered  the  machine. 

As  I  watched,  the  wall  again  became  trans- 
parent and  the  time  capsule  receded  back 
into  the  Freed. m  Shrine  The  whole  school 
seemed  ablaze  with  light.  As  sight  of  the 
time  c;ipsule  grew  dimmer.  I  imagined  I 
heard  Aron  yell  through  the  raging  cres- 
cendo of  sound  "I  will  be  back  someday!  " 
But  I  can  never  be  sure. 

Nor  will  I  ever  be  sure  of  anything  again. 
You  see.  I  not  only  had  our  country's  des- 
tiny but  the  whole  future  of  mankind  before 
me  There  were  two  paths:  One  to  glory  and 
greatness,  a  harmony  of  human  beings  and 
nature;  the  other,  to  death  and  destruction. 
hate.  war.  and  the  eventual  extermination  of 
the  species. 

It    was    up    to    mc — and    the     "Freedom 
Shrine!" 


MORE  FISCAL  MISMANAGEMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
announced  release  of  $1.6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds,  effective  July 
1.  According  to  the  official  announce- 
ment. $1.1  billion  is  the  regular  fir.st 
quarter  apportionment  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $515  million  represents  the  re- 
mainder of  the  $1  billion  in  highway 
funds  ordered  deferred  by  President 
Johnson  last  November  in  an  effoi-t  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy. 

I  strongly  protested  the  two-stage  re- 
lease earlier  this  year  of  $525  million  in 
highway  funds,  pointing  out  that  infla- 
tion was  still  a  serious  problem  and  that 
the  administration  was  still  talking  about 
a  6-percent  income  tax  surcharge  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  programs,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  If  anything,  the  pres- 
sures of  inflation  have  increased  over 
the  past  3  months  and  I  am  once 
again  constrained  to  point  to  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  chart  a  prudent  and 
respon;iible  fiscal  course. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  stock  market  is  uncertain,  why  con- 
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sumers  are  confused,  why  Members  of 
Congress  are  aroused.  Estimates  of  the 
1968  budget  deficit  range  from  the  $13.5 
billion  offered  by  Chairman  Ackley  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler's  $20  billion 
to  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Mills'  $29 
billion. 

Yet,  the  administration  seems  to  be 
doubletalking  on  its  fiscal  policy.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  apparently  does  not  feel  in- 
flation is  a  threat  for  it  has  requested  and 
received,  over  my  protest,  a  record  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt,  outrageous 
appropriations  for  wasteful  and  clearly 
deferable  programs,  and  now  adds  more 
fuel  to  the  fire  by  releasing  $1.6  billion 
In  highway  funds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  threatens  at  6  percent  or  higher  re- 
gressive tax  increase  supposedly  because 
it  feels  the  threat  of  inflation  to  be  seri- 
ous. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  told  where  our  economy 
is  going  and  why?  Is  it  so  difficult  to  es- 
tablish realistic  priorities  among  Federal 
programs? 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  want 
to  be  approached  later  this  year  with 
an  emergency  tax  increase  bill  necessi- 
tated by  an  unwillingness  to  head  off  the 
crisis  now.  It  is  not  too  late  to  call  a  halt 
to  runaway  Federal  spending.  But  time 
is  running  out. 

I 

FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  GRAZING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  memorial  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
legislature  memorializes  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  $3  million  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  public  grazing  lands  In 
Oregon. 

This  memorial  is  fully  consistent  with 
my  testimony  on  March  15  of  this  year 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
advised  reductions  in  grazing  permits  In 
Oregon  amounting  to  52,886  animal- 
unit-months  within  the  next  3  years 
unless  $3,093,652  is  appropriated  for  a 
rehabilitation  program. 

As  I  emphasized  in  March,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  mere  reduc- 
tions in  grazing  use  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  restore  range  lands  to  produc- 
tive use.  However,  such  reductions  Im- 
pose crushing  burdens  on  those  adjacent 
landowners  and  communities  dependent 
upon  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of 
public  lands  for  their  economic  base. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  Vale 
grazing  project — a  pilot  project  using 
modern  management  techniques — has 
shown  that  intensive  land  management 
does  pay  off. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  give 


Its  careful  attention  to  this  memorial 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

THE  SILVER  SCANDAL  OF  1967 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  evident  for  some  years  that  the  di- 
minishing supply  of  silver  in  the  world, 
against  increasing  industrial  demands, 
would  force  the  UJS.  Treasury  to  cease 
minting  silver  coin  and  cease  the  sale  of 
silver  at  a  controlled  price.  The  result 
has  been  that  speculators,  who  were 
aware  of  this  situation  as  early  as  1960, 
have  closed  in  and  driven  up  the  price 
of  silver,  banking  on  the  hope  that  prices 
would  rise  suddenly  on  the  day  that  the 
Treasury  ran  out  of  free  silver. 

This  past  month,  we  have  seen  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  being 
driven  literally  to  the  wall  by  speculators, 
and  our  worst  fears  have  been  realized: 
silver  speculators  have  made  a  killing, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
silver  users. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Treasury  has  known 
as  long  as  anybody  else  that  there  has 
been  speculative  pressure,  and  that  it  has 
been  taking  defensive  measures  to  pre- 
vent an  explosion  in  silver  prices.  Yet, 
when  the  storm  finally  broke  in  May,  the 
Treasury  foimd  itself  completely  unpre- 
pared, and  the  result  is  the  silver  scandal 
of  1967.  This  whole  affair  needs  investi- 
gation, and  I  have  called  upon  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  investi- 
gate why  speculators  were  able  to  com- 
mand the  day,  and  how  it  happened  that 
the  Treasury  was  unwilling  or  impre- 
pared  or  unable  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  also  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  silver  transfer  tax,  which 
for  22  years  succeeded  in  preventing 
speculation  in  silver. 

I  believe  that  had  this  tax  been  in  force 
this  year,  speculative  fever  would  have 
been  much  lower  and  the  present  crisis 
would  have  been  avoided.  As  it  is,  the 
Treasury  has  been  forced  to  stop  sales 
of  free  silver  to  any  except  recognized 
industrial  and  business  users,  and  has 
been  forced  to  scrabble  about  and  find 
150  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the  re- 
demption fund  for  use  in  the  free  silver 
reserve.  But  this  measure  cannot  do  more 
than  depress  futures  prices.  On  Monday, 
the  first  trading  day  after  the  transfer 
bill  was  signed,  silver  futures  were  off,  but 
on  Tuesday,  they  were  up.  The  London 
silver  price  now  stands  at  about  40 
cents  higher  than  the  Treasury  price. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  silver  situ- 
ation is  chaotic,  and  fully  in  the  hands  of 
speculators.  Even  the  most  reputable  of 
UJS.  dealers  has  been  forced  to  increase 
the  price  on  silver  for  immediate  delivery, 
and  futures  are  selling  at  as  much  as 
forty  cents  an  ounce  above  the  Treasury 
price. 

Dealers  now  talk  about  melting  coin- 
age, speculating  that  this  will  happen 


when  silver  reaches  $1.38  an  oimce, 
which  is  not  far  away,  if  the  current 
trend  continues.  They  talk  about  vast 
amounts  of  silver  coming  from  India,  if 
the  price  hits  $1.50  an  ounce  or  more. 
They  speak  of  dealers  and  industrial 
users  stocking  up  on  silver  coin,  so  as  to 
have  a  supply  available.  No  matter  what 
they  say,  they  are  bidding  up  the  futures 
prices,  and  making  their  killings  today, 
no  matter  what  the  real  situation  is  or 
may  be  in  six  months. 

Congress  has  known,  and  the  Treasury 
Dei>artment  has  known  that  there  would 
be  speculative  operations  as  a  result  of 
known  differences  between  the  demand 
and  supply  of  silver.  It  is  this  difference 
that  caused  us  to  stop  making  90-per- 
cent coin,  and  this  difference  that  causes 
unrest  in  the  market.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  silver  will  rise  in  price,  and  the  prob- 
lem has  been  to  prevent  the  market  from 
going  into  speculative  hands  as  a  result 
of  this  knowledge. 

The  Treasury  has  been  aware  of  this 
since  1959,  and  every  year  since  1963,  I 
have  questioned  the  Treasury  about  it. 
Every  year,  I  have  been  told,  there  is  no 
problem.  I  was  told  last  year,  and  I  was 
told  this  year,  that  there  would  be  no 
price  break  In  silver.  But  here  it  is.  This 
month  there  is  not  only  a  price  break,  but 
we  see  the  spectacle  of  the  Treasury  be- 
ing unable  to  supply  silver  at  the  Treas- 
ury price,  except  to  industrial  and  busi- 
ness users,  and  then  only  with  the  aid  of 
an  enormous  writeoff  of  the  redemption 
reserve.  We  see  the  Treasury  selling  4,000 
ounces  of  silver  one  day  and  five  times 
that  much  the  next,  until  they  suspended 
sales — obviously  because  something  went 
wrong  between  May  4  and  May  5. 

This  sad  spectacle  has  caught  the 
Treasury  unprepared.  It  has  undermined 
the  most  reputable  silver  dealers  In 
America  by  making  them  the  victims  of 
speculators.  It  will  result  in  an  unneces- 
sarily high  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
silver  products,  all  applications  of  silver 
for  all  uses. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  find  out  why 
this  has  happened,  and  when  wc  do,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  remedy  will  be  the  same 
as  it  was  years  ago — the  silver  transfer 
tax. 

The  silver  transfer  tax  places  a  50-per- 
cent tax  on  the  gain  of  silver  sold  from 
one  interest  to  another.  It  applies  only  to 
speculators.  By  making  half  of  the  gain 
of  the  speculator  the  gain  of  the  Treas- 
ury, it  effectively  prevents  speculation  at 
all.  But  the  tax  is  repealed  now,  on 
Treasury  advice.  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  determine 
whether  that  advice  is  valid. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ARTICLE  DAM- 
AGING TO  INNOCENT  TEXAS  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
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8.  the  Washington  Post  carried  an  article 
relating  to  a  fine  Imposed  against  the 
United  Services  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  and 
mentioning  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  intended  to  fully 
Investigate  United  Services  Life 

The  publicity  generated  from  this  fine 
has  adversely  affected  an  uninvolved  in- 
surance company  In  my  district.  United 
Services  Life  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
USAA  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  which  Is  head- 
quartered in  San  Antonio  However,  the 
similarity  of  names  has  caused  USAA 
Life  to  lose  customers  and  potential 
business.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  inas- 
much as  the  USAA  companies  are.  I  be- 
lieve, highly  regarded  by  their  customers 
and  by  the  Insurance  industry' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  vice  president  for  under- 
writing of  USAA  Life  of  San  Antonio 
which  seta  the  situation  straight,  and 
I  also  Include  my  letter  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

June    14.    1967 

Deab  M«.  Gonz.alez  a  published  article  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Washington.  D  C  . 
dated  June  8,  1967.  disclosing  that  the  Unit- 
ed Services  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  had  been  fined  SIO.OOO  by  In- 
surance Superintendent  Albert  F  Jordon  for 
misrepresenting  terms  of  a  policy  In  a  pro- 
motional letter  has  caused  embarrassment 
and  potential  loss  of  business  to  USAA  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  San  .Antonio,  Texas 
Thl«  U  due.  In  all  probability,  to  the  similar- 
ity of  names.  The  USAA  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany la  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  United 
Services  Automobile  Associatmn  of  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  and  neither  of  these  compa- 
nies Is  alBllated  in  any  way  whatsoever  with 
United  Services  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Washington,  DC. 

The  USAA  Life  Insurance  Company,  like 
Its  parent  organization.  United  Services  Au- 
tomobile Association,  has  a  prime  objective 
of  providing  an  Insurance  service  to  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Members  of  the  Aa- 
Boclatlon. 

USAA  Life  Insurance  Company,  without 
agents  or  representatives  In  the  field,  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  offering  low  cost  life 
Insurance  protection  to  Its  eligibles  In  addi- 
tion, active  duty  officers  are  considered  for 
up  to  (20.000  of  permanent  life  Insurance 
even  If  they  are  scheduled  for  duty  or  serv- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia  The  policy  Is  issued 
without  an  Increase  In  premium  or  a  war  ex- 
clusion. 

USAA  Life  Insurance  Company  began  do- 
ing business  In  October  of  1963  and  In  this 
short  period  of  time  has  had  a  very  rapid 
growth.  At  year  end  1966  the  ttnancial  state- 
ment of  the  Company  lii'.llcated  assets  of 
$6.S6I.a09.69  and  a  net  g.un  from  operations 
of  $545,171.15  The  Nats.>n,il  Underwriter.  Is- 
sue of  May  6.  1967.  indicated  USA.\  Life  In- 
surance Company  tu  be  487th  In  size  as  de- 
termined by  Insurance  in  force  With  over 
1,700  life  Insurance  companies  in  existence. 
this  Is  also  an  Indicator  of  the  Company  s 
fantastic  growth 

Since  our  Inception  the  similarity  of  names 
has  caused  much  confusion  with  our  eli- 
gibles. We  have  had  to  make  special  efforts 
to  counteract  the  nusconceptlon  Many  of 
our  Members  have  Indicated  that  agents  of 
United  Services  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Washington.  DC  .  left  the  Impression  that 
there  was  an  affllLktion 

We  would  appreciate  any  action  by  you 
on  our  behalf  to  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
the  Washington  Post  and  any  other  media  or 
Individuals  who  might  help  prevent  any 
fuartber  misunderstanding 

For  your  edification  of  this  matter,  we  have 
attached  an  excerpt  of  the  Washington  In- 


surance News  Letter  of  June  12.  1967,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  Just  received  from  one  of  our 
Members  in  Washington,  DC,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  our  subsequent  telephone  conserva- 
tion with  him 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  Sntdee. 
Major  General.    USA-Ret  ,    Vice  Presi- 
dent. Underu-riting 

Ji-NE   15.    1967. 
The  EDrroR. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Waihington.  DC. 

DtAR  SIR  On  June  8.  The  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  stating  that  the  United 
Services  Life  Insurance  Company  had  been 
fined  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Tills  company  Is  In  no  way  connected  with 
USAA  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  Is 
headquartered  In  San  .Antonio,  and  which  Is 
kn>wn  world  wide  f'>r  the  quullty  ajid  Integ- 
rity of  Its  service  However.  USAA  Life  hiis 
suffered  adverse  effects  because  of  the  June 
8  story  in  the  Post  I  hope  that  you  will 
clarify  the  differences  between  these  firms, 
iniismuch  as  USAA  Life  Is  In  no  way  guilty 
of  wrong  doing 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry   B    Gonzalez. 

Mt'mber  of  Congress. 


EVEN  THE  CHEF  IS  MEXICAN 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  liie  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  fine  Mexican  restaurant,  the 
Alamo,  in  nearby  Riverdale,  Md  ,  owned 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Van  de  Putte  If 
any  transplanted  Texans  miss  the  fine 
restaurants  of  San  Antonio  as  I  fre- 
quently do,  they  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Alamo  approaches  the  best 
of  Spanish-American  food,  and  hints  at 
the  rare  atmo.sphere  of  San  Antonio. 
Everj'one  should  be  thinking  of  attend- 
ing HemisFair  1968  in  San  Antonio  next 
spring,  and  the  Alamo  will  provide  a  good 
preview  of  what  to  expect  In  native  food. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  on  June  22,  by  restau- 
rant critic  John  M  Rosvson,  who  tried 
the     San  Antonio"  plate  at  the  Alamo: 

Dining  Ovt    Even  the  Chef  Is  Mexican 
(By  John  M   Rosson  ) 

Of  all  the  Jurisdictions  in  the  Wa-shlni^ton 
area.  Prince  Georges  County  probably  Is  the 
letust  rewarding  where  fine  restaurants  are 
concerned. 

You  can  count  them  on  one  hand  and 
still  have  fingers  left  with  which  to  fold 
your  napkin. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised,  then,  when 
we  found  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  spot  m 
nearby  Riverdale  this  week  called  the  Alamo. 
a  tidy  little  Mexican  restaurant  nestled  away 
in  a  sm.-ill  shopping  area  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Kenllworth  Avenue  and  Riverdale 
Road 

Not  only  did  we  find  it  spolle-<iE.  but  the 
Alamo,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr  and  Mrs. 
John  Van  de  Putte — veteran  area  restaura- 
teurs—  boaste  a  Mexican  chef  who  knows  his 
dishes     It    does    not    go    without    Siiylng.    of 


course,  that  a  Mexican  restaurant  has  a 
Mexican  chef  There  are  German  restaurants 
hereabouts  sporting  Georgia-born  chefs,  and 
FYench   spyots   with   Algerian   chefs. 

The  Alamo  has  something  else.  loo.  de- 
spite Its  suburban  setting  It  h.is  atmosphere 
Tlie  picture  begins  with  a  restrained,  and 
therefore  tasteful,  use  of  Mexican  appoint- 
ments— from  serapes  to  sombreros — but  it 
culminates  with  the  performances  on  Thurs- 
day. FYlday  and  Saturday  nights  of  Los 
Rene's,  two  young  men  who  stroll  about  the 
dining  room  i  beginning  at  7  pm  )  playing 
South-of-the-Border  music.  Those  are  the 
nights  to  visit  the  Alamo.  They  play  until 
11pm 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  Mexican  restau- 
rants In  the  Washington  area,  the  Alamo 
menu  falls  Into  the  "Tex-Mex"  category 
That  Is.  the  recipes — and  they  are  no  less 
authentic  because  of  It — come  as  close  to 
being  those  the  diner  would  find  along  the 
Texas- Mexican  border  as  the  ones  he  would 
encounter  In  Mexico  proper. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  Alamo  culsme 
Is  not  as  hotly  se;isoned  as  one  would  find 
In  the  Mexican  hinterlands.  It  Is  more 
remlni.scent  of  Mexican  preparations  found 
In  Mexico  City  restaurants  and  In  Texas.  Of 
course,  the  diner  can  make  them  hotter  All 
he  h.is  to  do  Is  dip  Into  the  bowl  of  salsa 
picante.  the  pepper-hot  Mexican  sauce. 

For  purposes  of  wide  sampling,  we  chose 
the  Alamo's  San  Antonio  dinner:  A  plain 
chopped  lettuce  and  tomato  salad  (with  oil. 
vinegar  and  salsa  picante),  a  bowl  of  tosta- 
dos  I  crisp  cornmeal  chips),  a  delicious  taco 
(a  tostado  filled  with  meat,  chopped  lettuce, 
onion  and  tomato  and  seasoned  with  hot 
sauce),  cheese-filled  enchiladas,  a  meat- 
filled  tamale.  frijoles  refrltos  con  qu?so 
I  Mexican  beans)  and  arroz  Mexlcana  (Me.<l- 
can-slyle  rice).  We  finished  with  flan  (the 
rich  Latin  custard  topped  with  burnt  cara- 
mel sauce)  and  coffee  The  bill  came  to  Just 
over  $3 

There  are  many  such  offerings  at  the 
Alamo  In  most  cases  the  arrangements 
make  provision  for  a  sampling  of  many 
dishes  However,  if  the  diner  has  a  favorite 
there's  an  a  la  carte  listing,  which  means 
he  may  do  his  own  selecting 

Again,  like  most  Mexican  restaurants  in 
the  area  the  Alamo  makes  a  token  effort  to 
aid  the  non-adventurous  guest.  It  lists  three 
American  offerings:  One  steak,  one  chicken 
and    one   seafood   dinner. 

Finally,  the  Alamo  offers  better  than  aver- 
age service.  What  our  waitress  lacked  in 
cheerfulness  she  made  up  for  In  prompt- 
ness Perhaps  she'd  have  been  happier  if 
she'd  made  out  better  In  her  effort  to  help 
another  waitress  don  earrings.  The  little 
vignette  Included  a  lengthy  consultation,  a 
phone  call,  the  daubing  of  rubbing  alcohol 
on  the  earlobcs.  the  Inserilon  of  the  rlnis, 
and  at  leiist  four  checks  and  dlscussl)ns 
In  front  of  a  nearby  mirror  Surprlsinglv, 
the  pretty  duo  somehow  kept  their  eyes  on 
the  tables  and,  as  far  as  we  could  deter- 
mine, left  no  one  waiting 

The  Alamo  address  Is  5508  Kenllworth 
Avenue  Since  Its  a  bit  difficult  to  spot,  the 
driver  heading  north  on  Kenllworth  should 
look  for  the  big  Acme  store  on  the  left  side 
of  the  avenue  Just  before  coming  to  the 
Riverdale  Road  Intersection  The  restau- 
rant Is  next  door. 

The  Alamo  hours  are  10  am  to  2  am, 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  1  p  m.  to  mid- 
night on  Saturday.  It's  closed  on  Sund.iy. 
The  kitchen  Is  open  at  least  until  10  p  m 
nightly  The  later  hours  are  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  want  to  patronize  the  bar.  a 
room  separate  from  the  dining  area. 
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from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     WRIGHT.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    a 
crisis-prone  world  it  heartens  us  to  point 
to  a  major  trouble  spot  of  the  past  which 
is    showing    signs    of    progress    toward 
constitutional    democratic    government. 
This  is  our  close  neighbor  in  the  CariD- 
bean,  the  Dominican  RepubUc. 

On  July  1,  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  President  Joaquin  Balaguer 
completed  its  first  year  in  office-  ™^ 
year  has  been  the  longest  period  of  freely 
elected  government  in  that  country  in 
almost  40  years.  It  is  true  that  conditions 
for  political  unrest  and  upheaval  are 
still  present— even  though  dormant- 
there  But  the  Dominican  people  have 
come  a  long  and  encouraging  way  from 
the  chaos  and  dangers  of  the  crisis  in 

^Under  the  harmonizing  and  stabilizing 
Influence  of  President  Balaguer  the 
Dominican  people  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  aside  some  of  fhe  differ- 
ences which  so  bitterly  divided  them 
over  the  preceding  years.  They  have  been 
able  to  plan  and  to  work  at  the  task  of 
economic  and  social  development 

The  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  re- 
main are  formidable  enough  to  require 
their  best  efforts.  The  economy  is  not  yet 
diversified  and  balanced  enough  to  be 
able  to  support  a  modem  nation.  The 
country  is  largely  dependent  on  sugar 
production  for  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings    Its    other    agricultural    resources 
have    not    been    sufficiently    developed. 
Imports  are  running  far  ahead  of  ex- 
ports The  private  sector  of  the  economy 
is  undernourished,   and  it  needs  more 
encouragement.  Unemployment  is  high. 
President  Balaguer  has  brought  aus- 
terity measures  and  sizable  development 
programs  to  bear  on  these  problems,  and 
the  United  States  is  doing  its  part  with 
substantial  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  advance  these  programs  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  objective  of  all  this  is  basic  and 
radical  change.  We  should  not  expect  it 
to  come  about  easily,  but  fortunately  the 
Dominican  people  seem  to  be  committed 
to  the  effort,  and  with  continued  sta- 
bility there  is  reason  to  believe  they  wiU 
be  increasingly  successful. 


PROGRESS   IN   THE   DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE  SUMMIT  AT  GLASSBORO— THE 
PRESIDENT  STATES  THE  AMERI- 
CAN POSITION 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  summit  conference  was  much 
more  than  a  bargaining  session  between 
two  world  leaders.  It  was  a  remarkably 
personal  forum  in  which  President  John- 


son coiUd  make  unequivocaUy  clear  the 
American  position  on  Vietnam,  on  the 
Middle  East,  on  the  arms  race,  on  the 
nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  on  a  host  of  other  economic  and 
diplomatic  Issues  which  could  bring  the 
Sviet  union  and  the  United  States 
closer  together  or  could  carry  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

It  is  always  better  for  one's  adversary 
to  know  your  position.  There  are  fewer 
possibUities  for  mistakes. 

Thus  I  believe  the  siunmit  was  of  in- 
estimable value.  It  permitted  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  to  sit 
down  together  and  exchange  personal 
views  about  the  tenuous  state  of  peace  in 
the  world.  .,. 

I  beUeve  the  President  deserves  credit, 
and  the  poUs  indicate  that  he  is  receiving 
it  for  having  made  the  meeting  possible. 
aAd  for  having  sought  every  avenue  to 

'^tt^is  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  wisdom  of  me 
summit  meetings,  and  that  pesdent 
Johnson  was  reflecting  the  national  will 
When  he  went  to  those  meetings  as  our 
representative. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  editorials  from 
well-known  newspapers  which  explore 
the  meaning  of  the  summit,  and  which 
applaud  the  President's  efforts  there. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle.  June  27, 
'  1967] 

JOHNSON-KOSTCm  TALKS 

We  are  not  among  those  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve the  just-conoluded  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
were  a  waste  of  time. 

The  talks  gave  the  leaders  of  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  In  the  "orld  a  chance  to 
become  a  little  better  acquainted.  They  made 
for  a  little  better  understanding  and  they 
may  have  paved  the  way  lor  a  Uttle  closer 
communications  In  the  future. 

As  President  Johnson  noted,  sometimes  u 
does  help  a  lot  to  sit  down  and  look  at  a 
man-right  In  the  eye-and  try  to  reason 
with  hlin.  particularly  U  he  Is  trying  to  reason 

'''"We°may  have  differences  and  difficulties 
ahead,  but  I  think  they  will  be  lessened,  and 
not  increased,  by  our  new  knowledge  of  each 

°*New8  reports  Indicated  the  two  world  lead- 
ers were  far  apart  In  their  views— ran  Into 
vast  areas  of  disagreement— during  their 
talks  which  were  described  as  blunt  but  never 
reaching    the    pomt    of    warmngs    or    ultl- 

matums.  ,        i,,„i,  tv,-, 

one  report  said  the  only  area  In  which  the 
two  seemed  to  have  agreed  was  on  what  the 
President  termed  "the  urgent  need  for 
prompt  agreement"  on  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Kosygin  stlU  contended,  at  the  close  of  the 
talks,  that  the  United  SUtes  "Is  continuing 
its  aggression"  In  Vietnam  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  must  quit  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  Its  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  And  he  still  contended  that  the 
first  step  toward  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  Is  condemnaUon  of  Israel  as  the 
aggressor  and  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troope 
from  captured  Arab  territory. 

Yet  the  President  said,  "even  in  Vietnam 
I  was"  able  to  make  It  very  clear,  with  no 
third  party  between  us.  that  we  will  match 
and  outmatch  every  step  to  peace  that  others 
may  be  ready  to  take." 

Even  before  the  talks  began,  no  one  really 
expected  President  Johnson  and  Kosygin  to 
come  up  with  solutions  to  the  many,  knotty 


world  problems  or  even  to  aUevlate,  drasti- 
cally, the  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

in  fact,  last  Friday,  the  President  hlmse  f 
warned  that  his  talks  ^^h  Kosygin  would 
not  necessarily  ease  Soviet-American 
difficulties.  ^        „  „^„ 

But  as  the  President  said  Sunday,  some- 
times 'in  such  discussions  you  can  find  ele- 
ments-beginning-hopeful fractions— of 
common    ground,    even    within    a    general 

^^iTars^Ta^d  that  the  talks  had  made  the 
worid    a    little    smaller    and    "a    Uttle    less 

'^^li^lwTtuTns  out  to  be  the  case,  the  talks 
will  have  been  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 
Even  though  It  appears  the  two  leader 
made  little  or  no  progress  toward  solving  the 
major  problems  of  the  world— even  though 
the  United  SUtes  and  Russia  are  as  far  apart 
as  ever— It  seem^  certain  that  the  weekend 
talks  reduced  mlsundersUndlngs.  And  that, 
in  Itself.  Is  Important  In  this  world  of  ten- 
sions and  nuclear  weapons. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Star.  July  1. 

1967] 

The  Great  I>m3iNATioNAL  Gamblb 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

President  Johnson  has  emerged  from  the 

Glassboro  "summit"  conference  In  stronger 

position  m  this  country  and  In  the  free  and 

non-aligned  countries. 

Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin.  on  the 
contrary,  while  doing  what  the  PoUtboro  in 
Moscow  ordered— what  he  was  expected  to 
do— by  his  complete  mtranslgence  In  re- 
eard  to  the  Vietnam  and  Middle  East  situa- 
tions has  revealed  himself  and  his  govern- 
ment as  no  friends  to  negotiated  and  Just 
peace  In  either  area. 

His  demands  that  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  preliminary  U  any  peace  talks  In  Viet- 
nam not  only  cease  bombing  targete  In 
North  Vietnam  but  remove  Its  armed  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  are  recognized,  except 
by  the  extremist  "doves"  as  entirely  un- 
realistic. And  so  are  his  demands  that  the 
Israelis  retreat  to  their  old  lines  before  the 
war  on  June  5  as  a  prerequisite  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  recognition  of  Israel  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  and  of  Its  right  to  free  access 

The  Russians  having  lost  out  while  backing 
the  Arab  Nations,  headed  by  Nasser's  Egypt, 
m  their  war  of  extermination  against  Israel, 
are  doing  theU-  best  to  win  a  so-called  peace, 
and  to  regain  some  of  their  own  lost  prestlge 
—all  of  which  was  predlcUble  and  evident 
to  the  worid.  However,  it  Is  not  necessary 
that  the  Russians  be  permitted  to  wm  the 

^^™s  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Glassboro  con- 
ferences between  Johnson  and  Kosygin  were 
without  value.  During  their  many  hours 
both  were  able  to  explore  the  problems  In 
Vietnam  and  In  the  Middle  East  and  to  state 
their  positions.  It  is  possible  to  report  that 
Johnson  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  flex  - 
bUlty,  without  yielding  in  any  way  to  his 
basic  demands  for  a  just  peace,  a  peace  In 
which  the  South  Vietnam  republic  and  ts 
people  will  be  free  from  further  Communist 
attack,  and  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  that 
will    do   justice    to   Israel   and   to   the   Arab 

'"''jlTsT  what  U  and  how  far  the  "spirit  of 
Glassboro"  goes  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
The  hope  has  been  expressed  In  many  quar- 
ters that  It  will  lead  to  a  reduction  In  world 
tensions.  This,  however,  Is  still  just  a  hope^ 
one  thing  Is  all  to  the  good.  Direct  lines  of 
communication  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  premier  re- 
main open.  If,  as  so  often  has  been  said  and 
written  the  Russians  want  peace.  It  Is  within 
reach  If,  however.  It  Is  peace  on  their  own 
terms  alone.  It  Is  not  likely  to  happen. 
Kosygin    was   cordially    welcomed    by    the 
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American*  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
their  welcome,  and  that  so  far  conatitutes 
the  "Bplrlt  of  Glassboro  ••  In  his  later  press 
conferences  he  said  frankly  that  no  agree- 
mentB  had  been  made  and  his  poelUon  and 
that  of  his  country  had  not  changed. 

Johjuon  said  much  the  same  Uung,  though 
he  went  further  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
something  might  be  done  !n  the  future  for 
the  cause  of  peace 

Uke  hU  predecessors  in  the  White  House, 
he  ha«  again  and  again  announced  he  was 
ready  to  seek  peaceful  settlement  of  the  is- 
sues that  have  divided  the  West  and  the  East 
ever  since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  11 
While  Kosygln  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  United  States  for  the  tlrst  lime  and  to  see 
American  people  in  their  own  country,  the 
American  people  were  able  to  see  and  to 
hear  the  Russian  premier  And  what  they 
heard,  although  commentat.3rs  urged  that  It 
was  for  home  consumption  and  for  the  ears 
of  the  Arab  nations— and  for  the  Chinese — 
sounded  very  like  a  contemptuous  attack 
upon  the  United  SUt<s  and  !ts  policies  Tra- 
ditionally, AmerlcaJis  do  not  like  to  be  kicked 
around  by  any  one.  be  he  king,  emperor. 
Fascist  or  Communist  dictator 

So  far  as  Is  known  today,  Kosygln  has 
left  the  leaders  of  this  country  still  In  the 
dark  as  to  Russia's  alms  And  some  of  them 
are  saying  it  U  a  big  gamble  what  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  <lo — the  same  gamble  since  the 
days  of  Lenin.  It  is  a  gamble  this  country  has 
to  face,  and  not  from  a  posiuon  of  weakness. 
Johnson  bu  recommended  paUence — but  not 
wltbout  finnnees. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON'S  AD- 
DRESS TO  INDIANA  FUTURE 
FARMERS  OP  AMERICA  CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.^Mn.TON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoiid  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HAMILTON      Mr.     Speaker,     a 
wonderful    group    of    young    Hoosiers 
gathered  recently  at  Purdue  University 
for    the    38th    annual    Indiana    Future 
Farmers  of  America  Convention. 

This  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  keynote  address  to  these  yoimg 
men  and  women  who  are  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 
The  text  of  my  remarks  follows: 
I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you  tonight  from 
false  pretenses.  I  am  not  a  farmer.  I  have 
never  plowed  a  furrow,  either  straight  or 
crooked.  I  have  milked  a  cow  but  It  was 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  experience.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  almost  agonizing  for 
me  as  it  was  for  the  cow. 

But  I  come  here  as  one  with  unbounded 
admiration  for  f.irmers.  Daniel  Webster,  the 
great  statesman  of  the  early  19th  Century, 
made  the  observation  that  farmers  are  the 
founders  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  I 
have  come  to  know  enough  about  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  the  economies  of 
many  less  developed  countries  around  the 
world  to  know  that  Daniel  Webster  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about 

One  reason  I  admire  farmers  Is  because 
they  have  a  ulent  for  growing  things.  Tou 
see  before  yon  a  man  whose  flair  for  grow- 
ing things  runs  to  crabgrass  In  lawns  and 
weeds   in  Bower  gardens 

In  preparation  for  this  speech  I  began 
to  read  the  Creed  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 


America.  I  say  I  began  to  read  because  I 
couldn't  get  much  farther  than  the  flrst 
tew  words.  Those  words  are,  "I  believe  In 
the  future  of  farming  ' 

The  question  that  immediately  popped  Into 
my  mind  was.  why  should  you  ? 

There  are  some  facts  about  farm  hfe  In 
America  today  that  .ire  deeply  dl.=turblng. 
They  must  cause  any  young  man  or  woman, 
thinking  about  his  future  on  a  farm,  a 
moments  pause.  ihoughUul  hcsltaUon.  or 
even  genuine  doubt. 

Listen  to  some  of  these  disquieting  facu: 

1  People  are  leaving  the  farms  In  large 
numbers  An  average  of  800.000  people  have 
left  the  farm  in  each  of  the  last  ftve  years. 
In  the  pa.^t  3  decades  the  farm  population 
of  the  nation  has  shrunk  from  32  million 
to  12  million 

These  people  are  not  persuaded  there  is 
a  future  in  farming  The  question  posed  In 
that  p.ipular  song  during  World  War  I  has 
not  been  answered.  "HoWre  you  gonna  keep 
•em   down   on    the   farm,   after    they've   seen 

Paree"  , 

2  Farmers  are  getting  older  By  1970  nearly 
half  of  the  farmers  in  America  will  be  65 
years  of  age  or  older. 

Fewer  and  fewer  young  people  are  studying 
agriculture  in  the  natmn  The  number  of 
agricultural  undergraduate  students  de- 
creased from  12' j  •'  of  total  enrollment  at 
land   grant   institutions  In   1951    to  3  9-    In 

1965.  .. 

Evidently  fewer  young  people  believe  they 
have  a  future  in  farming. 

3  The  number  of  farms  are  declining. 
There  were  6.4  mUllon  In  1940;  today  there 
are  3  2  million. 

4  The  farmer  Is  not  getting  his  fair  share 
of  the  nation's  prosperity.  On  the  subject  of 
how  is  a  farmer  doing,  you  can  become  in- 
volved la  an  avalanche  of  statistics  and  cdm- 
parl-son.s  I  am  u.-^ually  reminded  of  James 
Thurbers  response  to  the  routine  inquiry  of 
a  friend  who  asked  him.  "How's  your  wife?" 
He  replied   "Compared  to  what?" 

Likewise,  the  farmer's  income  depends 
largely  on  what  it  Is  compared  to 

The  important  point  for  our  purposes  Is 
assented  to  by  all  The  farmer  Is  not  being 
adequately  rewardetl  for  his  efforts. 

5  The  farmer  is  not  sumclently  appreciated 
by  the  American  people.  The  American  people 
must  soon  realize  that  broke  farmers  cannot 
continue  to  produce  our  present  abundance 
and  that  present  prices  are  not  sufficient  to 
bring  to  and  hold  In  agriculture  young  peo- 
ple ilke  yourselves,  and  other  resources  to 
support  abundant  production. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  how  can 
you  recite  that  Creed  of  the  FFA.  "I  believe 
in  the  future  of  farming?" 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  about  John 
Adams  During  the  great  debate  in  Phila- 
delphia m  1776  over  the  svdoptlon  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  opponents 
of  the  Declaration  spoke  flrst. 

They  pointed  out  that  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  not  strengthen  the 
country  bv  one  regiment  or  one  cask  of 
powder  T.^ey  said  to  declare  for  independ- 
ence was  like  destroying  your  home  In  the 
winter  before  you  had  another  shelter.  They 
said  to  declare  for  Independence  meant  war: 
A  war  for  which  the  colonies  were  unpre- 
pared—economically, politically  and  mili- 
tarily .  . 
There  were  a  hundred  arguments  against 
independence,  all  of  them  forceful  and  per- 
suasive 

The  people  had  not  spoken  clearly. 
The  time  was  not  right 
The  Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  In- 
dependence. 
*The  colonies  were  not  united. 

The  British  war  machine  would  overwhelm 
them. 

Then  John  Adams  was  given  the  assign- 
ment to  respond  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Declaration    He  came  out  with  the  power  of 


tho-aght  and  expression  that  m  ned  the 
dele<;ates.  He  poured  his  soul  Into  the  debute 
and  the  r«oluUon  for  Independence  was 
..d'  ipted. 

Logic,  reason,  many  facta  may  have  sup- 
ported the  opponenU  of  the  declaration. 
History  as  it  unfolded  did  not. 

Logic,  reason  and  some  facts  may  be  evoked 
to  persuade  you  that  farming  Is  not  a  good 
future  But,  I  believe,  history  as  It  unfolds 
will  applaud  your  belief,  and  your  future  'n 
farming. 

There  may  be  F^me  facts  which  shovi.d 
make  you  examine  carelully  your  decision  'o 
farm.  Some  m.iy  even  suggest  that  there  Is 
not  a  future   In   f.irmlng. 

I  t,ike  heart  from  you  and  I  agree  w^lth 
you  I  do  not  agree  with  the  voices  of  glouin 
and  doom  In  American  agriculture.  I  Join 
you  in  saying  that  there  Is  a  future  In  farm- 
ing tixtay. 

The  facts  I  recited  are  only  the  dark  side 
of  agriculture.  The  bright  side  Includes  the 
following: 

1  Fixrm  Income— L-TSt  year,  net  farm  In- 
come climbed  to  $16  3  billion,  the  second 
hlghe.st  in  history,  while  total  gro.-^s  income 
by"  farmers  was  setting  an  all-time  rec  ird 
The  net  Income  figure  was  40'*.  greater  th-'n 
It  was  in  1960  and  15  "  higher  than  In  1965 
Realized  net  Income  per  farm  was  setting 
an  all  time  record  at  $5.024— this  Is  19  c 
higher  than  the  previous  year  and  TO'-o 
greater  than  1960. 

2  Grain  exports— Exports  have  risen  dra- 
matically, especi-ally  In  feed  grains  for  dol- 
lars. Feed  grains  became  our  largest  single 
dollar  earner  of  any  export  last-— year — ag- 
ricultural or  Industrial.  And  Increased 
exports  are  reflected  In  higher  prices.  On 
April  15.  wheat  was  15c  higher  than  a  year 
ago  and  corn  was  up  7i.'. 

3  Reduced  surplu.ses— Those  surpluses 
which  plagued  us  In  the  1950s  are  all  g-me. 
By  J.anuary  31.  this  year,  the  Investment  of 
Commoditv  Credit  Corjxiratlon  In  farm  com- 
modities was  down  to  $4.3  billion,  a  reduction 
of  nearly  $2.5  billion  from  1966  .xnd  $4  bil- 
lion less  than  the  peak  years  of  1956  and 
1959.  Of  greatest  Importance,  however.  Is  the 
fact  th.U  surpluses  have  been  reduced  with- 
out depressing  farm  Income.  In  fact,  prices 
In  surplus  commodities  have  moved  steadily 
up  as  we  have  disposed  of  the  surplus  in 
government  storage. 

4.  Family  farms — There  has  been  an  In- 
creasing number  of  family  farms  graduaUng 
Into  the  "adequate  size"  class  In  recent  years. 
Since  1959.  nearly  200.000  farm  families  have 
moved  to  gross  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  a 
year.  They  are  gaining  on  city  workers  and 
approaching  parity  of  Income. 

5  Soybean  and  feed  increases— Producer 
receipts,  as  of  April  15  this  year,  were  up 
$564  million  In  wheat  and  $381  In  feed 
grains— as  compared  with  1965.  Income  from 
soybeans  was  up  $537  million  compared  with 
1960. 

There  Is  a  future  In  farming  for  you  be- 
cause you  will  have  a  sure  sense  of  your  own 
usefulness. 

You  practice  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
was.  "The  first  and  most  precious  of  all  the 
arts." 

Not  the  least  of  blessings  that  come  to  a 
man  is  a  sure  sense  of  his  own  usefulness. 
Surely  this  blessing  comes  to  a  farmer.  Upon 
him  people  :ire  dependent  for  food  and.  thus, 
life  Itself.  Thomas  Carlyle  understood  the 
necessity  of  feeling  useful. 

It  was  he  who  wrote:  "Blessed  is  he  who 
has  found  his  work  "  And  Thomas  Carlvle 
knew  whereof  he  spoke.  He  had  tried  the 
ministry,  but  he  gave  It  up  because  he  said 
most  of  his  fellow  clergymen  spent  more 
time  studying  the  Bishop  than  the  Bible 
He  tried  tte  Law,  but  he  gave  It  up  when  ils 
drudgery  and  technicality  drove  him  to  de- 
spair. He  tried  teaching,  but  he  gave  it  up 
when  he  lost  patience  with  mediocrity  and 
stupidity.  He  worked  at  each  pursuit  with- 
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out  Joy  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  It.  and  then 
he   turned   to    writing. 

He  experienced  an  Immense  victory.  He 
found  an  Inner  satisfaction  and  It  was  then 
that  he  wrote  "Blessed  Is  he  who  has  found 
his  work."  And  having  found  It,  the  conse- 
quences to  Carlyle  were  tremendous.  This 
average  lawyer  and  mediocre  minister,  the 
run  of  the  mill  teacher  became  one  of  the 
great  men  of  English  literature  with  his 
flamboyant  and  bombastic  style  assuring 
him  a  place  In  the  sun. 

The  farmer  at  his  tractor  must  have  a 
feeling  of  aklnshlp  to  Carlyle  or  to  Michel- 
angelo, who  said  as  he  worked  on  the  statue 
of  the  David:  "It  Is  only  well  with  me  when 
I  have  a  chisel  In  my  hand." 

He  must  share  with  Carlyle  a  sure  sense  of 
his  own  usefulness. 

By  obtaining  mastery  over  plants  and 
animals  In  the  development  of  agriculture 
the  farmer  enables  more  than  3  billion  people 
to  Inhabit  this  globe.  Without  him,  If  man 
had  to  revert  to  nature,  only  one  person  out 
of  every  1,000  alive  today  would  be  able  to 
survive. 

Recognizing  that,  can  a  man  farm  and  not 
feel  useful? 

You  as  a  farmer  know  that  your  produc- 
tivity Is  the  underpinning  of  a  vigorous 
economy.  Agriculture  Is  the  single  most 
dynamic  force  in  a  dynamic  American 
economy. 

The  observation  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
U  still  true.  He  said:  "Burn  down  your  cities 
and  leave  our  farms  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  again  as  If  by  magic.  But  destroy 
our  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  in  the 
streets  of  every  city  In  the  country."  The 
amber  grain,  the  verdent  corn,  the  fruited 
plains  have  become  a  major  economic  force 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

As  a  farmer  you  will  be  the  most  produc- 
tive worker  In  a  marvelously  productive, 
?4  trillion  dollar,  economy. 
» One  worker  on  the  farm  today  feeds  and 
clothes  himself  and  32  others.  By  1975,  he 
will  feed  and  clothe  50. 

Today  the  farmers'  assets  total  $273  billion 
with  an  equity  ratio  at  a  very  favorable  83%. 

That  5''c  of  our  population  can  produce 
so  much  Is  one  of  the  truly  Incredible  achlev- 
ments  of  the  1960s.  It  Is  an  Indelible  tribute 
to  the  Ingenuity,  the  enterprise  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  American  farmer. 

If  the  farmer  didn't  product  a  thing,  he 
could  still  be  an  enormous  economic  asset 
because  he  Is  the  nation's  biggest  consumer. 
He  spends  more  than  $30  billion  annually  for 
goods  and  services,  buying  7 "7  of  the  nation's 
steel,  iCc  of  Its  petroleum,  9%  of  the  na- 
tion's rubber. 

In  fact  3  of  every  10  Jobs  In  private  em- 
ployment In  the  nation  today  are  related  to 
agriculture. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  all  of  whom 
represent  big  cities.  They  were  curious  about 
Indiana,  and  I  suddently  realized  they 
though  of  our  state  In  terms  of  a  rustic, 
homely,  quaint  Indiana — warm,  friendly, 
easy-going.  They  thought  of  Indiana  farmers 
sitting  around  the  old  pot  bellied  stove, 
smoking  the  corn  cob  pipe,  spouting  epi- 
grams and  Witticisms,  living  the  life  so  won- 
derfully pictured  by  James  Whltcomb  Riley. 
It  may  be  part  of  our  history.  It  is  certainly 
part  of  our  folklore,  but  it  simply  Isn't  true 
anymore. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do  In  telling  our  big 
city  representatives  that  the  Indiana,  the 
American,  farmer  Is  a  vital,  Indispensable,  in- 
credibly productive  person,  without  whom  the 
cities  would  crumble  and  deteriorate  with 
alacrity. 

That  Is  why  Congressman  Ed  Roush  and 
I  have  invited  Congressmen  from  the  three 
largest  metropolitan  centers  In  the  nation  to 
visit  Indiana  farmers  to  exchange  views  on 
urban  and  farm  problems. 


We  are  concerned  that  the  big  city  repre- 
sentatives do  not  fully  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  American  farmer  in  maintain- 
ing the  security,  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  or  the  seriousness  of  the  economic 
plight  of  the  farmer,  caught  in  the  grip  of  a 
cost-price  squeeze. 

We  want  the  metropolitan  Congressmen 
to  visit  cornfields,  hog  barns,  cattle  sheds, 
watershed  and  soil  conservation  projects  and 
to  meet  with  Hoosier  farmers  for  informal 
conversations  on  the  wide  variety  of  common 
concerns  in  urban  and  rural  life.  It  is  our 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  their  vislst  to 
Indiana,  they  will  have  enjoyed  Hoosier  hos- 
pitality, experienced  the  fiavor  of  Indiana 
rural  life,  and  gain  new  insights  into  In- 
diana agriculture  and  its  problems. 

As  a  future  farmer,  you  in  Indiana  enter 
one  of  the  richest  agriculture  regions  in  the 
world.  Indiana  ranks  third  in  this  nation 
in  the  production  of  corn  and  hogs.  You 
become  one  of  the  genuine  miracle  men  of 
the  day.  The  record  your  predecessors  have 
compiled  is  one  that  Just  doesn't  fit  into  the 
stereotype  Hoosier  farmer  of  old. 

Indiana  agriculture  is  a  $5  billion  a  year 
business  with  an  investment  per  worker  of 
$74,000,  three  to  four  times  as  much  capi- 
tal investment  to  create  one  Job  in  agrlcul- 
ttire  in  Indiana  than  in  American  industry. 
Indiana  agriculture  is  a  big,  complex  busi- 
ness and  it  takes  a  highly  intelligent,  hard- 
working man  and  woman  to  succeed  at  farm- 
ing today. 

As  farmers,  you  will  have  a  sure  sense  of 
your  own  usefulness  because  the  food-popu- 
lation crisis  has  cast  the  American  farmer 
in  a  vital  new  role. 

It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
the  American  farmer  must  be  regarded  as 
one  hope  of  the  world  in  years  ahead.  His 
task  Is  not  to  feed  all  the  people  everywhere, 
which  would  simply  be  impossible.  But  his 
task  Is  to  help  fend  off  a  global  catastrophe 
while  effective  solutions  are  being  worked 
out.  His  task  is  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
telling  the  story  of  the  secrets  of  his  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  next  to  the  pursuit 
of  peace,  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  hvmian 
family  is  the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  increase.  That  race  tonight  is  be- 
ing lost. 

It  is  an  Irony  of  tragic  proportions  that 
with  the  enormous  productivity  and  tech- 
nology of  American  agriculture,  we  have  a 
crisis  in  the  world  in  the  most  elemental 
task:  feeding  ourselves.  Surely  the  first  ob- 
ligation of  the  community  of  nations  is  to 
provide  food  for  sdl  of  its  members. 

Secretary  Rusk,  who  goes  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  said  to  a  group  of  us  the  other  day 
that  rarely  a  day  goes  by  that  he  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  food  related  problem. 

The  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
are  slowly  learning  that  they  cannot  neglect 
the  development  of  their  agricultural  sec- 
tor. The  American  farmer  is  the  key  man  as 
this  nation  extends  help  to  those  countries 
which  are  determined  to  expand  their  own 
food  production  and  are  willing  to  make 
agricultural   development   the  top   priority. 

The  only  effective  solution  to  the  world 
food  problem  will  be  to  export  to  the  under, 
developed  countries  not  surplus  food — ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency — but  to  export 
the  knowledge,  techniques  and  the  tools  of 
the  American  farmer  which  have  produced 
the  abundance  that  we  enjoy. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb  is  "If  you  give  a 
man  a  fish,  you  feed  him  for  one  day — if 
you  teach  a  man  to  fish,  you  feed  him  for 
many,  many  days." 

Jonathan  Swift  wrote,  '"Whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  com  or  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  upton  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind and  do  more  essential  service  to  his 
country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together." 


That's  not  very  complimentary  to  those  of 
us  who  are  politicians,  but  I  must  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  the  statement. 

The  future  farmer  can  say  with  assurance 
"I  believe  in  the  future  of  farming"  because 
he  Is  Indispensable,  sure  of  his  own  useful- 
ness: 

In  providing  food  and  fiber  for  his  country- 
men. 

In  providing  the  economic  underpinnings 
of  a  prosperous  economy. 

In  becoming  the  major  asset  in  the  war 
against  hunger. 

Farming  "will  demand  the  fiUl  use  of  your 
powers:  your  physical  energy,  your  Intellec- 
tual capacities,  and  your  moral  fiber.  Farm- 
ing Is  no  longer  Just  a  Job.  It  is  a  skillful 
profession.  It  Is  no  longer  the  solitary,  bur- 
dened figure  pictured  In  Millet's  "The  Man 
with  a  Hoe." 

Today's  farmer  manages  men.  machines 
and  capital.  He  knows  horticulture  and  ani- 
mal husbandry.  He  Is  an  appraiser  of  scien- 
tific developments  and  an  analyst  of  con- 
siomer  needs.  He  Is  a  marketing  strategist.  He 
is  a  laborer  and  a  mechanic,  a  conserva- 
tionist, a  community  leader  concerned  with 
the  revitallzatlon  of  rural  America. 

Your  futxire  in  farming  will  be  exciting 
and  challenging. 

The  long  hours  of  drudgery  doing  farm 
chores  will  be  drastically  reduced.  Week- 
ends off  will  become  possible  even  for  the 
livestock  feeder.  Family  farms  will  be  600- 
1000  acres  with  $V4  million  invested.  You  wlU 
have  far  more  control  over  your  market  and 
your  bargaining  power  will  grow.  Your  rural 
communities  will  be  healthier,  stronger,  more 
vigorous.  Science  will  push  and  prod  agri- 
culture into  achievements  we  can  only  dimly 
foresee. 

Computerized  weather  analysis  systems  will 
guide  the  time  of  planting,  fertilizing  and 
harvesting  crops.  Push  button  feeding  oper- 
ations will  control  the  blending,  the  process- 
ing and  delivery  of  feed  to  livestock  and 
poultry.  New  types  of  harvesters  will  become 
common,  like  the  mechanical  tomato  picker 
which  gathers  as  many  tomatoes  in  one  hour 
as  can  be  picked  by  60  farm  hands  or  the  new 
lettuce  harvester  which  bypasses  heads  of 
lettuce  not  yet  mature.  Herbicides  with  the 
magical  talents  of  killing  weeds  and  pests 
but  not  grain  are  being  developed. 

The  day  Is  not  too  far  off  when  farmers 
win  be  able  to  dispense  with  cultivation  of 
his  cropw  altogether. 

Even  today  agriculture  uses  more  units  of 
atomic  energy  than  any  other  single  peace- 
time Industry.  The  fly  and  the  screwworm 
commit  harl-karl  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
atomic  radiation  preventing  reproduction. 

An  expert  on  Southeast  Asia  told  me  that 
the  single  most  Important  development  in  all 
of  Asia  In  recent  years  came  not  from  the 
statesman,  but  the  farmer  who  developed  a 
tough,  resilient  strain  of  rice  which  will 
enable  the  rice  farmer  to  enrich  the  diets  of 
millions  and  help  to  resolve  the  food  crisis 
problem. 

And  to  those  of  you  burdened  with  the 
dally  chores  of  the  farm,  the  day  of  the  push- 
button farm  will  come  sooner  than  you  think. 
When  It  does,  you  or  your  children  will  put 
your  unmanned  machines  Into  operation  by 
directing  them  with  radio  signals  while  you 
watch  on  a  TV  scanning  screen  In  your  office. 

But  don't  be  misled  by  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture. Remember  the  disturbing  realities  of 
farming  1  mentioned  earlier. 

The  future  for  the  farmer  will  not  be  easy. 
His  path  Is  beset  with  many  obstacles.  But 
farmers  have  been  and  are  problem  solvers. 

If  a  machine  won't  work,  they  fix  It;  If 
soil  Is  washed  way,  they  conserve  it;  If  land 
is  dry,  they  Irrigate  It:  If  production  is  un- 
satisfactory, they  fertilize. 

According  to  the  faith  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, freemen  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
problems  wherever  found.  The  farmer  will  use 
his  full  powers  to  respond  to  the  real  chal- 
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lenges  on  the  farm.  The  nation,  indeed  the 
world,  depends  upon  him. 

All  of  ua  want  to  build  and  grow  and  cre- 
ate. Your  predecessors  In  fanning  have  done 
this  In  a  remarkable  way.  They  have  con- 
served and  Improved  and  made  use  of  our 
naturtit  environment  to  the  benefl'.  of  all  of 
us.  And  we  draw  strength  and  encourage- 
ment from  what  they  have  done  for  the  na- 
tion. 

Accept  the  hard  realities  of  agriculture. 
but  don't  Ignore  the  accomplUhments  I 
cannot  share  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  many 
voices  In  agriculture  today  I  know  you  do 
not  either,  because  you  say;  "I  believe  In  the 
future  of  farming  •■ 

I  look  forward  with  you  to  a  great  future 
for  farmers  In  Indi.tna  and  in  the  nation.  A 
future  In  which  they  wUl  match  their  per- 
formance with  their  potential,  their  wealth 
with  their  resources,  their  power  with  their 
purpose. 

I  look  forward  to  a  rural  Indiana.  rest'.e."!s. 
thriving,  striving,  developing  its  natural  en- 
vironment, harvesting  its  rich  crops,  making 
Us  economy  vital  and  vibrant  And  I  salute 
you  for  the  major  parts  you  will  play  m 
making  rural  America  strong,  and  free  and 
productive. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  UNITS  AND  LAW 
ENTORCEMENT  OFFICL\LS  HAN- 
DLE VANDALS  IN  LAKE  GENEVA, 
WIS. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebercI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRO  and  include  extrsuieous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
realize  that  In  the  immediate  future  we 
shall  be  conslderlnK  H  R.  421  and  the 
possible  prohibition  of  riots  and  other 
dvU  disturbances,  but  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  a  matter  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  recess  which  relates  to  such  dis- 
turbances. 

The  Fourth  of  July  holiday  was  spoiled 
for  residents,  merchants,  and  visitors  in 
my  district  when  several  thousand  young 
men  and  women  absolutely  ran  amok. 
There  were  no  racial  overtones,  and  this 
is  one  reason  the  potentially  explosive 
serle^of  incidents  was  able  to  be  handled 
without  the  usual  cries  of  'police  bru- 
Ullty." 

I  am  sorry  that  our  friends  in  the  other 
body  have  not  yet  passed  a  bill  on  the 
desecration  of  the  flag,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  events  that  transpired  at  Lake 
Geneva.  Wis.,  during  the  disturbance. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  at- 
tempting to  enjoy  a  holiday  in  the  area, 
and  they  did  battle  with  the  young  ma- 
rauders when  a  flag  was  burned.  Al- 
though not  totally  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts because  of  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  opposing  them,  the  veterans  did 
raise  a  new  flag  the  next  day  and  acted 
as  guards  to  prevent  the  vandals  from 
repeating  the  unfortunate  action. 

The  successful  effort  which  turned 
back  the  rioters  and  saw  them  jailed — 
some  500  strong — was  a  tribute  to  local 
government  and  an  example  of  com- 
mimlty  cooperation.  Mayors,  sheriffs. 
police  chiefs,  deputies,  and  the  National 


Guard  were  more  tlian  a  match  for  the 
invading  throng. 

The  local  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Lake  G€neva,  Delavan,  and  Pontana  are 
to  be  particularly  coneratulated  for  their 
valiant  effort  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
It  IS  not  easy  for  a  policeman  to  stand 
his  ground  at^ainst  a  thousand  ranting 
and  raving  hoodlums.  Tliese  men  did 
their  jobs  and  are  a  credit  to  our  Nation. 
The  judges  who  handed  out  stiff  sen- 
tences and  fines  to  the  then  more  docile 
marauders  are  also  to  be  commended. 
A  slap  on  the  wri.st  is  not  sufficient  pun- 
ishment for  a  participant  in  mob  vio- 
lence, and  the  judges  taught  tlie  visiting 
vandals  this  fact  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

But  my  real  point  in  taking  the  floor 
today  concerns  the  excellent  action  of 
the  WLsconsin  National  Guard  Col. 
Huk'h  Simonson.  chief  of  .staff  of  the 
unit,  demonstrated  the  versatility  of 
Guard  units,  and  showed  us  once  auain 
how  much  we  do  need  the  National 
Guard. 

Administration  leaders  who  would 
abolLsh  National  Guard  units  had  best 
think  twice  about  law  enforcement 
emergencies,  times  of  State  and  local 
dLsa.ster.  rioting,  in  addition  to  the 
backup  and  reserve  strent;th  the  National 
Guard  furnishes. 

I  am  proud  of  my  district  residents  and 
the  Guard  units  who  have  done  such  an 
effective  job  in  showing  the  Nation  that 
rioters  and  hoodlums  can  and  will  be 
handled  when  the  task  is  performed  by 
individual  States  and  localities. 


THE  GROWTH   AND  FUTURE   OP 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Zv^achI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  this  month 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee  will 
continue  hearings  on  the  growth  and 
future  of  rural  America. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  the  sutxrom- 
mittee  will  make  a  helpful  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  American 
countryside  Today  the  exploding  popu- 
lation of  urban  areas  has  created  a  crisis 
in  the  city.  Metrop<:)litan  areas  simply 
cannot  provide  clean  air  or  water  or  ade- 
quate transportation,  schools,  housing, 
roads,  or  other  facilities  rapidly  enough. 

At  the  .same  time  the  heavy  migration 
of  people  to  the  cities  has  created  a  crLsls 
in  the  countr>-side  Presently,  there  just 
are  not  enough  jobs  to  take  care  of  our 
rural  people.  The  problem  i.s  complicated 
by  consistently  low  farm  prices.  Re- 
cently, parity  slipped  to  a  low  72  per- 
cent of  a  fair  price.  Administration  farm 
policies  to  allow  Iari;e  quantities  of  com- 
peting Imports  have  aggravated  this 
situation  even  more  Many  family-farm 
food  factories  have  been  forced  to  shut 
down 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  Wa.shington,  I 
urged  early  hearings  to  study  country 


problems.  Basically,  what  we  need  to  do 
is  determine  how  we  can  expand  indus- 
try and  encourage  new  business  in  our 
rural  areas  The  countiTside  has  been 
denied  the  financial  increa.ses  granted  to 
all  other  American  industries.  We  have 
the  finest  labor  markets,  because  people 
are  hardworking,  conscientious,  and 
honest.  The  countryside  is  the  place  to 
live  and  work  and  play  and  pray. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  number  of  people  have 
worked  hard  for  countryside  develop- 
ment. Mr.  G  B.  Gunlo^'son,  founder  of 
Countryside  Development  Foundation. 
Inc  .  recently  presented  a  proix)sal  for 
a  congressional  Committee  on  Country- 
side Affairs.  Mr.  Don  Olson,  editor  of  the 
Marshall  Messenger  in  Lyon  County, 
Minn  ,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
this  area  also.  Recently  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Mr.  O.  B.  August.son,  editor  of  the 
West  Central  Tribune  of  Willmar,  Minn  , 
has  spoken  out  on  this  issue  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  real  leader  in  the  move- 
ment in  central  Minnesota. 

Although  many  others  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  of  the 
countryside,  these  three  have  made  out- 
standing contributions.  I  should  like  to 
have  articles  written  by  them  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Gunlog- 
son  outlines  his  proposal  for  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Don  Olson  reviews  one 
aspect  of  our  difficulty,  the  dilemma 
faced  by  dair>'  farmers.  Mr.  Augustson 
raises  significant  questions  facing  ruial 
America  today. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

A  Proposal  tor  a  Congressional  Committei 
ON  Countryside  Affairs 

(By  G.  B.  Gunlogson) 

This  proposal  for  establishing  a  Commit- 
tee on  Countryside  Affairs  Is  hereby  submit- 
ted  to  leaders  In  Congress. 

The  American  economy  has  been  so  dy- 
namic and  complex  that  some  of  Its  basic 
elements  have  been  thrown  out  of  balance 
Technology  has  almost  completely  changed 
former  methods,  sometimes  at  the  exjjense 
of  certain  groups  of  people  and  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  wide  areas  and  communi- 
ties. 

The  most  critical  area  of  Imbalance  and 
l.ick  of  understanding  has  grown  up  between 
the  urban  and  rural  segments  of  the  nation's 
economy.  Yet  there  has  never  been  a  time 
In  our  history  when  their  Interdependence 
iind  mutuality  of  Interests  and  resources 
were  so  essential  to  human  progress.  Th:s 
committee  could  do  much  to  explore  the 
relationship  and  provide  a  body  of  informa- 
tion and  understanding  In  light  of  today's 
changing  conditions  and  needs. 

There  Is  much  convincing  evidence  that 
many  of  otir  most  perplexing  economic  and 
social  problems  would  have  been  avoided  or 
greatly  minimized  If  the  public  had  been 
better  Informed  about  these  conditions  Cer- 
tainly It  would  have  provided  Fome  basis  aid 
fscts  to  guide  Individuals  In  planning  their 
afl.ilrs  and  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions 

The  committee  would  provide  a  forum  and 
bring  to  public  attention  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints  from  leaders  In  the  countryside, 
In  cities.  In  Industry,  government  and  edu- 
cation concerning  causes  and  solutions  of 
problems  that  confrint  both  cities  and  coun- 
tryside. Most  ImjMJrtantly,  It  could  help  give 
direction  to  the  many  discordant  Influences 
and  forces  tliat  are  now  shaping  the  future. 

The  countryside  Is  not  Just  an  Incident  in 
the  nation's  affairs    It  Is  the  foundation  of 
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our  whole  economy.  The  United  States  Is 
98  percent  countryside  and  2  percent  cities 
In  terms  of  area  and  natural  resources.  Its 
affairs  transcend  current  issues  In  Impor- 
tance. Almost  every  aspect  of  human  welfare 
is  tied  to  the  countryside.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances to  examine  Because  of  the  com- 
plexities and  scope  of  these  aspects,  only 
some  of  them  are  summarized  here: 

Fir.'it.  Ever  since  the  land  was  first  settled, 
the  countryside  has  been  primarily  depend- 
ent on  raw  materials  from  its  fields,  forests, 
and  mines.  Each  community  became  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  one  commodity  or  a  sin- 
gle source  of  Income.  Most  of  the  enterprises 
In  towns.  In  effect,  grew  out  of  the  land.  This 
became  the  pattern  and  the  celling  for  the 
countryside  economy. 

Meantime,  the  development  of  highly 
varied  Industry  and  business  became  the 
function  of  cities.  This  economy  became 
more  creative  and  dynamic,  and  advancing 
technology  favored  this  growth.  The  goal 
of  cities  became  growth.  They  became  the 
symbols  of  American  progress. 

The  cities  acquired  many  great  qualities. 
Including  grandeur  and  excitement,  Impor- 
tant cultural  centers,  great  political  power 
and  money  potential,  compelling  acquisi- 
tiveness, tremendously  Influential  metropoli- 
tan press  and  other  media.  At  the  same  time, 
many  are  now  in  deep  trouble  from  popula- 
tion pressure,  rising  costs,  and  taxes.  Many 
of  them  are  no  longer  suitable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kind  of  Industry  that  can 
provide  wide  employment  for  middle-class 
people.  Economic  and  social  problems  and 
human  despair  are  prevalent  in  Increasing 
numbers  of  big  cities. 

Second.  These  growing  contradictions 
make  It  clear  that  cities  cannot  stand  by 
themselves.  They  are  a  part  of  the  whole 
national  picture  and  should  be  viewed  In 
this  pers{>ectlve.  About  98  percent  of  the 
United  States  lies  outside  the  big  cities.  All 
agriculture  and  nearly  all  natural  resources, 
over  34,000  places  and  country  towns  under 
10.000  population  (as  listed  In  the  Rand 
McNaUy  Road  Atlas),  and  65  million  |>eople 
compose  the  countryside  complex. 

Third.  Both  human  and  natural  resources 
are  at  stake.  Already  the  human  environ- 
ment in  many  high-population  centers  has 
become  polluted.  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  are 
reported  dying.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  consider  new  alternatives. 

Our  vast  natural  resources  and  living  space 
cannot  be  effectively  used  by  the  greatest 
number  of  people  when  more  than  100  mil- 
lion continue  to  be  squeezed  together  and 
increasingly  constrained  within  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  3.6  million  square  mile  area 
of  the  United  States.  This  Incongruity  be- 
comes even  more  apparent  when  it  Is  realized 
that  these  conditions  are  also  creating  prob- 
lems in  the  rest  of  the  country  and  leaving 
its  great  potential  of  land  and  natural  re- 
sources relatively  underdeveloped. 

Fortunately,  the  symptoms  of  these  cir- 
cumstances may  be  leading  a  growing  num- 
ber of  i>eople  toward  a  more  realistic  future. 
This  movement  would  combine  city  values 
with  those  qualities  that  exist  only  in  close 
proximity  to  the  good  earth.  This  kind  of 
town  and  country  development  is  taking 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  While 
some  of  the  phases  are  still  in  their  formative 
stages,  there  are  no  less  than  5.000  small 
cities  in  the  countryside  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  fifteen  thousand  or  more  that  serve 
as  prime  examples.  In  this  development  we 
may  find  the  answer  to  many  of  the  most 
baffling  problems  that  now  confront  the 
country. 

Fourth.  Agriculture  Is  responsible  for  more 
than  35  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  the  country, 
but  more  of  these  Jobs  are  being  created 
outside  than  within  the  countryside.  In 
many  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas,  whole 
communities  have  been  deteriorating  and 
left    In    decaying    circumstances.    This    has 


been  laid  to  technological  advancements. 
Much  of  the  technology  has  served  as  a  two- 
way  pump,  sucking  money  and  people  away 
from  the  countryside  and  returning  finished 
goods.  The  process  has  Impoverished  the 
economy  and  created  a  human  wasteland  In 
many  areas  of  the  countryside. 

But  technology  per  se  Is  not  biased:  it  can 
be  directed  to  serve  the  public  welfare  at  all 
levels.  It  Is  Just  that  the  value  system  ap- 
plied to  it  has  not  been  thought  out  to  end 
objectives.  'We  have  been  more  concerned 
with  machine  efficiency,  production  effi- 
ciency, and  cost  effectiveness  than  with  living 
effectiveness,  with  environmental  effective- 
ness,  or  with  effects  on  the  human  being. 

While  the  farmer  Is  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer In  Industry,  Judged  by  almost  every 
yardstick  that  may  be  applied,  the  rank-and- 
file  farmer  remains  the  most  underpaid 
member  of  the  production  economy.  This 
efficiency  has  not  been  willed  to  him.  Before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  he  had  developed 
the  most  efficient  agriculture  in  the  world; 
and  this  enabled  the  country  to  become  a 
lender  Instead  of  a  borrower  nation.  In  all 
our  history  of  foreign  relations,  the  farmer 
has  probably  been  the  greatest  good-will 
builder  we  have  had. 

Fifth.  There  Is  widespread  concern  in  the 
countryside  about  a  growing  land  "monop- 
oly." In  some  sections  of  the  country,  large 
land  holdings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  ab- 
sentee owners,  some  of  whom  are  big  cor- 
porations. Invariably,  the  communities  suf- 
fer, opportunities  disappear,  and  people  move 
out.  This  kind  of  "monopoly"  could  become 
far  more  serious  to  the  quality  of  living 
conditions  in  the  country  and  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  American  public  than  the 
kind  of  economic  monopoly  with  which  the 
government  has  often  been  deeply  concerned. 
It  is  well  that  we  look  at  these  symptoms 
now,  or  we  may  have  to  face  up  to  "land 
reform"  measures  later,  such  as  now  con- 
front many  nations. 

The  relationship  of  people  and  the  land 
resource  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  was  early  rec- 
ognized that  the  people  who  owned  their 
land  and  homes  became  better  community 
builders  and  better  citizens.  Our  system, 
which  has  encouraged  wide  individual  own- 
ership of  land,  homes,  and  property,  has 
been  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the 
initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
people. 

Sixth.  No  longer  can  farming  alone  sup- 
port the  countryside  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  who  live  there.  The 
economic  base  must  be  broadened  by  diver, 
siflcatlon.  Not  only  la  farm  labor  being  re- 
placed by  machinery,  chemicals,  and  higher- 
yielding  seed,  but  many  substitutes  are  con- 
tinually replacing  farm-grown  products. 
For  example,  hand-made  fibers  now  account 
for  about  50  percent  of  all  textile  fibers. 
Wool  consumption  has  gone  down  from 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  In  1950  to  less 
than  half  of  that. 

The  Impact  of  these  developments  has 
been  enormous.  Now  less  than  one  family  in 
five  is  farming,  while  four  out  of  five  have  to 
make  a  living  in  toton  or  get  out. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  decline 
of  most  country  towns  has  resulted  from  lack 
of  economic  diversification.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  industry  is  single-crop 
agriculture,  mining,  one-plant  manufactur- 
ing, or  exclusively  forestry.  Single  economy 
In  a  community  tends  to  stagnate  and  to 
limit  local  opi>ortunltles  and  to  degrade  the 
community.  Individual  initiative  and  skills 
have  little  chance  to  develop,  and  the  more 
progressive  and  competent  leave  the  com- 
munity. 

These  conditions  have  been  in  the  mak- 
ing for  a  long  time.  The  processes  of  adjust- 
ment will  come  slowly.  Unless  they  grow 
largely  from  within  and  are  tailored  to  the 
condition  In  each  community,  they  are  not 
likely  to  bring  permanent  Improvement.  If 


these  facts  had  been  recognized  in  time. 
Appalachia  probably  would  not  have  be- 
come the  poverty  symbol  It  is  today. 

Seventh.  We  must  begin  to  look  to  the 
countryside  for  much  more  than  raw  ma- 
terials. Nowhere  else  are  there  to  be  found 
greater  future  opportunities  for  Industry 
and  new  business  development.  Nowhere  else 
is  investment  safer.  Nowhere  else  is  the  en- 
vironment so  friendly  nor  the  air  and  water 
so  fresh.  Here  are  the  green  earth,  ample 
living  space,  and  all  the  vital  resources  to 
sustain  the  highest  standard  of  living  to  be 
found  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Much  of  the  vitality,  the  planning,  and 
the  progress  in  the  rountryside  are  centered 
around  its  small  cities.  It  Is  Important  that 
they  continue  to  go-  ahead.  They  provide 
business  services,  educational,  health,  social, 
and  recreational  facilities,  and  opportunities 
for  young  people.  To  support  such  a  town 
requires  diversification  and  people.  The 
country  towns  are  the  gateways  not  only  to 
all  our  land  resovirces  but  to  a  new  kind  of 
future  for  millions  of  people.  People  in  the 
country  are  eager  to  move  forward. 

Farmers,  too  would  have  as  much  or  more 
to  gain  than  anyone.  Such  development 
could  bring  more  local  processing  and 
packaging  of  farm  products  as  well  as  in- 
crease local  consumption  and  demand  for 
various  products  of  the  land.  It  would  mean 
more  local  opijortunities  for  farm  families, 
and  there  would  be  more  Incentive  to  plan 
for  their  future  in  their  own  communities. 
Actually,  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  al- 
ready under  way.  It  has  gone  on  without  at- 
tracting much  public  attention,  yet  much 
of  it  has  contributed  more  to  our  basic 
resources  than  many  skyscrapers.  More  than 
9,000  towns  and  small  cities  now  have  mod- 
ern highways,  power,  Improved  educational, 
health  and  recreational  facilities — often  bet- 
ter than  found  in  big  cities.  Lakes,  water- 
ways, vacation  areas,  forests,  and  soils  have 
been  Improved.  In  1965,  57  million  acres  pro- 
duced 4  billion  bushels  of  com  compared 
with  2.08  billion  bushels  from  100  million 
acres  In  1930.  This  is  progress  in  which 
the  whole  nation  has  been  sharing. 

The  concept  of  diversification  and  crea- 
tive development  of  Industry  and  business 
is  still  very  new  in  much  of  the  country- 
side. Yet  tliere  are  many  towns  and  small 
cities  in  every  state  that  are  outstanding 
examples  of  what  initiative  and  inventive- 
ness can  do.  Their  experiences  should  become 
more  widely  known. 

Many  leaders  in  government  and  indus- 
try are  advocating  more  industry  and  busi- 
ness development  in  the  countryside,  and 
they  are  becoming  more  numerous  every 
week.  Representative  John  Zwach  has  re- 
cently stated:  "I  am  making  development  of 
the  countryside  one  of  my  primary  efforts  in 
Congress."  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man pleads:  "More  people  moving  into  the 
cities  means  more  problems,  more  waste, 
more  loneliness  and  more  despair  ...  A  180- 
degree  turn  in  the  thinking  of  big  city- 
oriented  America  is  necessary  to  save  the 
cities  and  revitalize  rural  America."  From 
Mr  W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell 
Soup  Compay:  "It  Is  in  order  to  suggest  .  .  , 
that  manufacturers  can  do  themselves  a 
favor  and  our  country  a  service  by  allocat- 
ing a  fair  share  of  their  new  plants  to  the 
rural  areas."  Scores  of  others  have  recently 
made  similar  pronouncements. 

Eighth.  The  "rural"  image  is  misleading 
and  is  hurting  the  countryside.  The  public 
needs  a  clearer  picture  of  what  the  country- 
side is  and  what  it  has  to  offer.  The  com- 
mittee can  help  formulate  a  body  of  coun- 
tryside values,  perspective,  and  identity. 
The  countryside  has  had  no  voice  or  means 
with  which  to  project  an  up-to-date  image. 

The  term  "countryside"  itself  needs 
wider  popular  acceptance.  The  census  classi- 
fies all  popiUations  on  farms  and  in  towns 
under  2.500  as  "rural."  The  press  and  many 
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agenclM  commonly  refer  to  everything  out- 
side "urban  areas"  as  rural  '  While  rural  is 
a  revered  tradition.  U  is  no  longer  adequate 
or  appropriate  for  defining  the  combined 
economy  of  town  and  farm  It  doesn't  fit  this 
kind  of  countryside  and  Ls  misleading 

For  example,  most  of  the  3.500  towns  and 
cities  In  the  country  ranging  in  size  from 
2.500  to  10.000  (and  some  larger  i  In  popula- 
tion are  Just  as  much  countryside  based  and 
dependent  on  farming  or  on  the  land  econ- 
omy as  are  towns  under  2.500  There  are 
many  fine  communities  centered  in  t..>wns 
under  2.500  and  even  half  that  size,  but  as 
the  countryside  develops,  the  better  towns 
are  certain  to  grow  Should  they  pass  this 
population  mark,  they  become  no  more  urban 
than  before  so  long  as  they  remain  a  part 
of  the  countryside 

Actually.  Industry  is  moving  to  the  coun- 
tryside. In  the  last  two  years  several  hun- 
dred plants  have  been  opened  in  small  cities. 
A  study  covering  a  limited  number  of  these 
enterprises  has  revealed  some  significant 
facts.  In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  work- 
men is  better  than  in  big-clly  plants  TT.ey 
have  more  pride  In  their  place  of  work  More 
of  them  own  their  homes  and  take  more  In- 
terest In  the  total  welfare  of  the  community 
They  are  stable  and  responsible 

These  advantages  may  be  more  Important 
than  Is  generally  recognized  by  industry  or 
the  local  community  .\  much  broader  sur- 
vey covering  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments in  a  number  of  states  Is  one  of  the 
more  urgent  projects  to  be  undertaken  at 
this  time. 

The  human  f.ictor  Is  an  important  re- 
source In  every  country  community  Im- 
provements In  the  physical  assets  have  been 
or  are  being  realized  m  thousands  of  coun- 
try towns — modern  hlghw^ays.  power,  edu- 
cation, health  and  recreational  facilities 
Fortunately,  these  developments  are  taking 
place  without  sacrificing  traditional  values 
of  country  living  and  at  Just  the  time  when 
population  and  social  pressures  are  building 
to  painful  heights  in  the  big  cities 

Ninth.  The  nation  Ls  living  in  a  dangerous 
age.  For  a  whole  generation  the  country  has 
been  engaged  In  hot  and  cold  wars  This  year 
67  billion  dollars  are  going  Into  defense  and 
to  Qght  a  war  in  Asia  Another  40  billion  or 
more  may  soon  be  added  for  missile  defense 
Despite  these  great  efforts.  It  may  be  a-ssumed 
that  a  growing  number  of  ICBM's  are  zeroed 
In  right  now  on  every  big  city  in  the  country 


Whatever  our  defense  calculations  may  be. 
the  nation's  ultimate  surviVsB  would  be  in 
the  countryside. 

But  the  greatest  threat  to  the  nation  may 
not  be  from  outside  hostilities  but  from 
man-made  dangers — pollution  of  his  en- 
vironment. abnormalltleP  from  overcrowding. 
Increase  In  crime,  and  spiritual  impoverish- 
ment. There  is  no  one  an.swer  or  one  solution 
we  can  turn  to,  but  the  most  promising 
haven  to  explore  is  the  countryside 

Tenth.  If  the  countryside,  which  embraces 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  land  area  In  the 
country.  Is  to  accommodate  future  develop- 
ments, it  must  not  stand  still  It  must  con- 
tinue to  make  Its  tremendously  diversified 
resources  and  natural  advant^igcs  stUl  more 
attractive  and  Inviting  to  Industry  that  Is 
seeking  more  suitable  environment  and  to 
people  seeking  homes  in  conununltles  that 
are  more  to  their  liking  This  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  big  cities  as  It  Is  to 
the  countryside. 

The  countryside  must  continue  to  foster 
its  native  virtues  and  qualities  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  hlst<)ry — to  our 
finest  literature,  art.  culture,  and  national 
leadership.  Four  of  our  last  six  Presidents 
have  come  from  the  countryside,  and  more 
than  Its  share  of  leaders  in  government,  in- 
dustry, science,  and  education  continue  to 
come  from  there.  This  is  the  American  back- 
ground, and  here  Is  where  our  most  enduring 
futtire  Um. 


Dacrt  Association  Is  Learning 
I  By  Don  Olson  i 
The  year  1967  will  go  down  In  history  as 
the  year  when  many  farm  organizations  and 
associations  caught  up  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced thinking  of  their  own  members  This 
is  particularly  true  m  the  dairy  Industry 

In  the  past  meet  dairy  associations  re- 
peated monotonously  the  old  cliche  that 
farmers  must  become  more  efficient  If  they 
are  to  become  more  prosperou.s  The  poor  are 
lazy  or  dumb  or  poor  managers 

Then  the  U  S  Naval  Academy  examined 
the  books  of  Its  dairy  operation  and  found 
that  with  top-grade  cattle.  blk;ness  and  all 
kinds  of  efficiency,  it  still  was  losing  money 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Kern  County  Land  Co  .  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  operations  in  the  world,  sold  off 
Its  milk  cows  after  losing  a  reported  million 
dollars.  Their  computers  told  them  there  was 
no  wav  out  of  the  mess 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  farmers  have 
learned  Now  their  associations  are  learning 
We  are  proud  of  the  American  Dairy  As.'5n 
editorial  we  are  reprinting  below  It  doesn't 
mean  a  mlllei'nium  has  arrived,  but  it's  a 
d.irned  good  sign. 

"The  great  exodus  of  dairy  firmers  from 
the  American  scene  Is  quite  evident  In  Min- 
nesota as  we  move  Into  the  31at  anniversary 
of  June  Dairy  Month  Some  6.051  dairy  farms 
are  no  longer  in  existence  in  Minnesota  re- 
ducing the  number  of  dairy  cattle  by  96.000 
•'Why?  What  are  the  reasons?  Well  the 

reasons  are  varied  and  many  The  narrow 
margin  of  profits  for  the  small  dairy  farmer 
has  t;>ken  some  of  the  toll  Attraction  of  bet- 
ter paying  Jobs  and  shorter  hours  are  another 
reason  Health,  age.  lack  of  competent  help, 
these  and  many  other  reasons  can  be  added 
to  the  list 

"The  average  dairy  farmer  works  seven 
days  a  week  365  days  a  year  Cows  must  be 
milked  morning  and  evening,  they  don't 
adjust  to  an  8  to  5,  5  day  a  week  schedule, 
with  two  weeks  vacation  and  all  legal  holi- 
days off. 

■  How  about  age?  The  average  age  of  the 
Minnesota  dairy  farmer  is  57  years  old  Not 
old.  but  when  you  have  to  work  16  to  18 
hours  per  day  at  being  a  Jack  of  all  trades 
that  57  can  seem  awful  old  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  find  good 
farm  labor,  the  cost  Is  almost  prohibitive 
and  the  margin  of  profit  Is  cut  even  smaller 
And  then  you  have  to  give  him  at  least  two 
days  otT  a  month 

"Vou  say  the  youngsters  coming  up  can 
help  and  take  over  Perhaps  this  would  be 
true  If  the  young  farmer-to-be  wfusnt  at- 
tracted by  big  city  Industry  and  wages  Lets 
f.ice  it.  40  hour  weeks  with  paid  vacations 
Is  much  more  alluring  to  him  and  It's  much 
easier  to  make  a  living  for  his  family  When 
you  have  to  work  far  below  the  minimum 
wage  most  businesses  are  required  by  law 
to  pay         ,  who  wouldn't  leave  the  farm' 

"All  right,  what  are  .some  of  the  answers? 
Number  one  of  course,  is  an  increase  In  the 
price  of  milk  paid  to  the  dairy  farmer  And 
how  about  the  consumer"*  Mrs  Housewife 
often  complains  because  butter  Is  75c  per 
pound  or  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  has 
gone  from  23  to  24c  But  you'll  never  hear 
anyone  argue  or  write  their  congressman 
when  the  price  of  a  cocktail  goes  to  75c  or 
a  bottle  of  beer  goes  to  35c 

"The  American  Dairy  Assn  doesn't  fee! 
everyone  should  become  temperance,  nor  do 
they  feel  we  should  go  back  to  prohibition, 
but  Instead,  the  consumer  should  take  a  look 
at  the  healthful  aspects  of  dairy  products. 
Not  just  for  children,  but  for  adults  as  well 
More  than  100  foc)d  elements  are  found  in 
milk  A  quart  of  milk  provides  82  per  cent 
of  the  days  need  of  calcium.  63  per  cent  of 
phosphorus.  40  per  cent  of  protein.  83  per 
cent  of  rlb.jflavln,  30  per  cent  of  vitamin  A. 
21  per  cent  of  calories  and  22  per  cent  of 
thlajnlne  " 


RUKAL    .\MERICA    APATHY'' 

(By  O  B  Augustsoni 
This  Issue  of  The  Tribune  could  almost 
be  oalled  a  Rural  Life  edition.  In  the  news 
Columns  a  three  column  headed  story  on 
Town  and  Country  Committees  and  a  two 
column  headed  story  covering  the  Christian 
Rural  Life  meeting  held  recently  at  Olivia. 
Add  to  this  an  article  in  the  Public  Forum. 
And  now.   this  editorial. 

All  this  was  not  planned.  Just  sort  of  hap- 
pened. But  we  are  gl.ad  It  did.  Perhaps  with 
some  stresses  of  this  kind  one  caJi  arouse 
the  folks  of  rural  America  out  of  their 
apathy.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  action — 
if  rural  America  w.ints  to  save  Itself.  Or  do 
people  ju.=  t  don't  c^are  Or  are  they  looking 
for  someone  else  to  do  something  Well— 
they  will  wait  In  vain  No  one  helped  labor 
in  Its  day -they  did  it  themselves.  Farmers 
and  Main  Streets  dependent  upon  them  — 
may  have  to  do  the  Job. 

Already  one  has  seen  the  efTects  of  the 
p>ol:cy  so  harshly  enunciated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development — to  rub  out 
millions  of  small  farmers— let  them  go  down 
the  drain  Developmenf-  no  Destruction. 
Look  thru  the  country  and  see  the  vacant 
farm  buildings  L<:iok  at  some  of  our  villages 
and  see  the  empty  store  buildings.  Note  the 
loss  of  farm  population,  the  loss  or  stagnancy 
of  village  population  The  picture  is  there  for 
even  the  blind  to  see 

But  does  rural  America  care''  The  f;u-mers 
themselves,  the  business  people  In  our  town? 
Well  one  can  quote  Holy  Writ  which  .so  often 
says  that  a  people  without  vision,  jierish 
What  vision  h.as  rural  America  Just  now. 
what  vision  did  It  have  during  these  past 
years  when  this  denuding  of  a  countryside 
began''  Someone  sleeping — sf)meone  did  n<Jt 
care''  Willing  to  let  the  big  boys  lead  rural 
folks  by  the  nose — down  the  road  they  should 
not  go— the  wrong  road  for  the  faxmers,  the 
wrong  road  for  the  rural  town-yes.  the 
wrong  roud  for  our  nation  and  society  as  a 
whole  To  substitute  big.  complex  teeming 
centers  of  population,  the  Intervu-blas  of 
tomorrow,  for  the  wonderful  countryside  of 
rural  America  where  there  Is  still  some  evi- 
dence of  human  kind  fearing  both  God  and 
Man! 

It  is  about  time  that  rural  America,  the 
farmers  and  the  buslnes.^men  plus  the  pro- 
fessions to  IncUuhng  the  church,  rise  up  In 
arms  or  this  thing  is  going  to  wind  up  with 
ghost  towns  on  the  prairies  of  rural  America. 
The  day  to  come  of  the  big  farmer,  the  cor- 
porate farmer^another  big  to  add  to  all  the 
other  big  In  the  country — where  a  handful 
are  going  to  tell  the  people  what  they  are 
going  to  pay  thru  the  nose.  This  Is  to  be 
done  thru  monopoly  or  simple  collusion. 

Strong  language?  Alarmists?  Don't  think 
.so  We  say  and  will  say  again  that  a  lot  of 
Utile  people  built  this  wonderful  nation,  big- 
ness In  all  Its  forms  can  lead  It  down  disin- 
tegrating roads  and  the  very  fate  our  our 
Christian  democracy  may  be  at  stake  either 
from  the  left  or  the  right 

Farm  organizations  are  divided.  Their  lead- 
ership does  not  seem  inclined  to  get  together 
on  some  compromise  program  There  Is  no 
farm  bloo  In  the  Congress.  Farmers  are  a 
sm.tll  ten  per  cent  or  less  Politicians  are 
urban  nUnded — where  the  big  votes  are. 
There  is  no  united  front  for  rural  America 
and  no  one  single  voice  Who  will  supply  It. 
I'here  Is  only  one  answer — it  must  be.  allied 
with  the  farmers,  the  people  of  our  rural 
villages,  town  and  rural  cities  who  coinpo.«e 
40':  of  the  population  of  the  nation  or  70 
million  people  When  they  unite  and  de- 
mand economic  Justice — even  the  politicians 
win  listen — at  least  someone  will— If  not  the 
politicians — rural  people  will  demand  that 
farm  leaders  finally  forget  their  own  Jeal- 
ousies, decide  on  the  one  program  and  see  It 
thru  But  decide — rural  America  must  do 
and  quit  fiddling  while  the  Rome  of  rural 
America  burns. 
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The  farmers  need  help  In  their  cause — 
which  cause  Is  also  that  of  the  rural  towns — 
or  don't  the  latter  realize  this  yet — perhaps 
the  cash  registers  have  not  squeaked  enuf  or 
enuf  business  places  closed.  Rural  America 
is  at  the  crossroads — what  will  It  do  about 
It — continue  to  sleep? 

MtirTJNGS  Held  in  West  Central  in  Cause 
OF  Town  and  Country — Businessmen 
Urged  to  Enlist  in  the  Movement — Ac- 
tive Unit  Already  Set  Up  in  Kandiyohi 
County — More  Units  Sought  in  Oth£K 
West  Central  Counties 

During  the  past  year  or  so  there  have  been 
in  this  area  of  our  state  many  meetings 
which  have  concerned  themselves  with  what 
is  happening  to  rural  America.  The  loss  of 
family  farms,  the  loss  of  farm  populations, 
the  Inadequate  farm  Income,  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  economy  of  rural  villages  and 
also  rural  cities. 

These  meetings  have  been  sponsored  by 
farm  groups,  by  commercial  Interests  and 
even  held  under  religious  auspices.  They 
have  all  been  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening In  rural  America,  are  apprehensive 
about  the  continuing  trends  which  if  car- 
ried to  the  extremes  could  actually  lead  to 
ghost  towns  on  the  prairies  of  our  agricul- 
tural states. 

in  many  towns 

In  this  region  such  meetings,  concerned 
with  the  future  of  agriculture  and  their  ef- 
fects on  rural  towns,  have  been  held  in  many 
places — in  Wlllmar.  Granite  Falls,  Monte- 
video, the  little  town  of  Sunburg  and  more 
recently  at  Olivia. 

At  those  meetings  there  have  attended, 
businessmen  and  professional  men,  some 
from  labor  and  of  course  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  farm  organizations.  They  have  all 
expressed  concern  over  trends  in  agriculture 
today  and  the  present  and  ultimate  effects 
on  the  Main  Streets  of  rural  America.  And 
the  meetings  have  been  to  good  purpose,  to 
call  and  direct  attention  to  the  farm  situ- 
ation and  the  rural  economy. 

UNIT   AT    WILLMAR 

Along  this  line  there  has  been  organized 
in  Willmar  in  recent  months  a  group  which 
has  adopted  the  name  of  the  "Town  and 
Country  Action  Committee  of  Kandiyohi 
County."  Its  purpose  is  to  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  of  our  rural  area.  It  has  a  board 
of  directors  composed  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  labor,  the  clergy  and  farm- 
ers— a  composite  group.  This  (3ommlttee  is 
designed  towards  final  study  of  the  problem 
of  rural  America  as  a  mutual  concern  of 
both  town  and  -ountry.  Memberships  are 
now  being  promoted  among  rank  and  file 
farmers,  business  and  professional  people. 
When  this  organizational  machinery  Is  per- 
fected the  Committee  will  take  up  its  task 
of  what  should  be  done  to  halt  the  present 
trends  In  agriculture  which  are  detrimental 
to  both  the  farmers  and  the  rural  towns. 

SUNBURG    MEETING 

In  the  meantime — In  Kandiyohi  County 
again — another  group  has  been  meeting  at 
the  village  of  Sunburg.  Here  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  late  Russell  Wagner  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  that  town  came  out  not  long 
ago  with  a  resolution  calling  for  some  action 
to  obtain  higher  farm  Income,  to  save  what 
are  left  of  our  family  farms  and  all  this  to 
the  economic  Interest  also  of  rural  town 
business.  This  resolution  which  was  the  flxst 
to  come  out  of  any  rural  town  In  the  region 
was  published  in  the  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune. 

Later  on  this  same  group  at  Sunburg  called 
another  meeting  with  farmers  and  mer- 
chants from  Kandiyohi,  Swift  and  Pope 
counties.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
an  area  meeting  should  l>e  held  to  which  the 
leaders  of  the  four  national  farm  organiza- 
tions would   be  Invited  to  speak — heads  of 


the  Farmers  Union,  Farm  Bureau,  the  NFO 
and  the  Grange. 

AREA   PROSPECT 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  an  area  wide 
organization  would  be  needed.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting this  difHcult  task  alone,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sunburg  gathering,  noting 
that  a  county  organization  had  already  been 
effected  at  Wlllmar  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Action  Committee  of  Kandiyohi  County, 
prevailed  upon  this  latter  group  to  take  up 
the  task  of  trying  to  establish  similar  units 
in  all  the  counties  of  West  Central  Minne- 
sota. Thus  the  Sunburg  Inspired  movement 
Joined  Its  cause  with  the  organization  cen- 
tered at  Willmar.  The  lattA  Town  and 
Country  Action  Committee  accepted  the 
task. 

BANKERS    MEETING 

This  took  effect  when  a  meeting  of  the 
bankers  of  several  counties  was  held  Monday 
evening  June  19th  at  the  town  hall  in  Mur- 
dock  at  which  members  of  the  Kandiyohi 
Town  and  Action  ComnJttee  brought  their 
message.  To  this  wise — that  perhaps  the 
bankers  In  their  respective  counties  could 
help  organize  units  like  the  one  in  Kandi- 
yohi county.  It  was  both  felt  and  expressed 
that  the  leadership  for  such  county  units 
must  come  through  the  cooperation  of 
banking  and  business  people  working  with 
the  farmers. 

At  the  Murdock  meeting,  Ed  Broden,  Mur- 
doek  merchant,  presided.  John  Vlkse  of  rural 
WUlmar  chairman  of  the  Kandiyohi  County 
Action  Committee  spoke  of  the  purpose  for 
such  organizations  and  explained  what  the 
unit  at  Willmar  was  seeking  to  do.  O.  B.  Au- 
gustson,  editor  of  the  Tribune  at  Wlllmar, 
pointed  to  the  need  for  action,  Walter  Carl- 
son, Pennock  businessman  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  unit  at  Willmar  expressed  the 
concerns  of  Main  Street  and  Harold  Arvidson 
of  Kandiyohi  stated  that  the  facts  of  what 
Is  happening  In  rural  America  must  be  as- 
sembled and  action  come  from  the  grass 
roots.  State  Senator  Robert  Johnson  of  Will- 
mar endorsed  the  proposals  made  and  in- 
formed how  the  rural  areas  are  losing  out 
economically  and  legislatively  as  well  In 
Minnesota  with  51%  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion now  located  In  the  7  county  metropoli- 
tan area. 

NEXD   FOB   ACTION 

Mr.  Vlkse  pointed  out  that  rural  America, 
Its  farmers  and  all  rural  towns,  villages  and 
cities  comprise  40%  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion or  70  million  people.  He  urged  the 
bankers  present  to  return  to  their  respective 
counties  and  help  organize  units  similar  to 
the  Town  and  Country  Action  Committee 
of  Kandiyohi  County. 

There  was  an  excellent  discussion  by  the 
bankers  and  others  present  at  this  Murdock 
meeting  and  It  Is  hoped  that  action  vtnii  be 
taken  In  the  other  counties  of  West  Central 
Minnesota.  When  this  Is  done  there  will 
doubtless  be  an  area  wide  meeting  of  all 
the  county  units  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
rural  America  and  suggest  plans  and  reach 
agreements  on  possible  solutions  and 
remedies. 

At  the  Murdock  meeting  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  Russell  Wagner  of  Sunburg  was  noted 
with  regret  and  a  moment  of  silent  tribute 
and  prayer  was  offered  In  his  memory. 

NEED   TTNITED    rRONT 

It  is  now  the  hope  of  the  Sunburg  move- 
ment, now  merged  with  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Action  Committee  of  Kandiyohi  County 
established  at  Wlllmar,  that  this  cause  will 
embrace  all  counties  In  'West  Central  Minne- 
sota. An  area  movement  which  could  well 
spread  thruout  the  state  as  Main  Street  Joins 
hands  with  the  farmers  In  studying  the 
agricultural  problem  and  coming  up  with 
some  solutions  and  answers.  This  to  the  de- 
sired end  that  rural  America  will  have  a 
united  front  and  one  large  single  voice  which 


will  speak  not  only  from  the  acres  but  also 
from  the  business  streets  of  the  area. 

MAIN    STREET    SPEAK? 

During  the  past  decade  and  more  Main 
Street  has  not  been  vocal.  The  time  has  come 
v.hen  it  no  longer  should  be  silent.  Main 
Street  should  now  Join  with  the  farmers  in 
a  mvitual  cause  Involving  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  both.  Unless  this  Is  done  the  present 
trends  In  agriculture  could  continue  from 
bad  to  worse — there  could  be  less  and  less 
farms  and  less  and  less  business  on  our 
Main  Streets.  That  is  the  outlook,  that  is  the 
cause,  that  is  the  task  facing  all  rural  Amer- 
ica today! 

On  Farm-  Leaders 
To  the  Edttor: 

The  main  speaker  at  the  Rural  Life 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  New  Ulra  Diocese 
and  held  at  Olivia  Friday  evening  was  Sister 
Thomas  More  of  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin.  The 
main  theme  of  her  speech  given  by  after 
introductory  remarks  by  Bishop  Schlad- 
weller,  was  that  the  common  people  of  this 
country  have  reneged  on  their  responsibility. 

She  said  that  what  is  at  stake  here  (rural 
America)  is  not  the  cost-price  squeeze,  not 
Colby  cheese  Imports,  not  ice  cream  mix  im- 
ports, etc.,  it  Is  the  preservation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  She  said  our  federated 
system  of  government  is  the  most  difficult 
to  make  work  but  It  is  the  only  one  In  which 
the  individual  is  preserved  and  that  the 
present  Imbalance  between  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled  Is  the  fault  of  the  ruled  because 
they  have  reneged  on  their  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

Sister  Thomas  More,  who  researched  all 
the  fa-m  orga-lzatlonc  for  her  doctor's 
thesis,  proposed  a  three-point  program  for 
farmers.  1.  coordinate  action.  2.  democratize 
organizations.  3.  appreciate  people.  Farmers 
do  not  lack  brains  but  they  lack  the  ma- 
chinery needed  In  a  federation  of  existing 
farm  organizations.  It  Is  not  a  merger  she 
proposes  nor  a  new  organization  but  a  re- 
structuring of  present  organizations.  These 
must  begin  at  the  county  level  which  Is 
large  enough  to  get  a  cross  section  of  the 
thinking  of  the  people  In  the  area  and  small 
enough  to  make  the  individual  responsible.  It 
Is  useless  to  wait  for  national  leaders  to  work 
for  a  better  deal  for  farmers.  "The  fellow 
with  four  aces  doesn't  want  a  new  deal." 
she  said.  She  thinks  farmers  could  find 
many  areas  of  common  agreement. 

In  order  to  coordinate  action  you  .Tre 
going  to  have  to  reform  all  farm  organiza- 
tions, is  her  Idea.  "Don't  get  on  the  defen- 
sive," she  said,  "Anybody  wanna  say  your 
organization  Is  perfect?  Nobody  Is  that  big  a 
fool."  The  needed  reforms  Include  limited 
tenure  for  elected  ofBcers  and  free  press  and 
free  speech  for  all  members,  even  the  kooks. 
Failure  to  let  everybody  present  their  ideas 
Indicates  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  common  people.  They  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  separate  the  good  Ideas  from 
the    kooky    ones. 

At  one  time  or  other  during  her  speech. 
Sister  More  attacked  all  the  major  farm 
organizations  and  said  you  should  figure 
out  which  organization  has  the  machinery 
you  could  best  use.  Join  it  and  become 
active.  "Mr.  Dechant  was  Sec.-TYeas.  for  20 
years,  so  you  have  new  leadership,  but  new 
Ideas?  Who  are  you  kidding."  She  knows 
people  who  say  Mr.  Staley  is  a  fine  man,  he'll 
know  when  to  get  out.  "I  betcha  Lyndon 
Johnson  wishes  he  had  that  break."  They 
elect  their  Mother  Superior  for  a  term  of  six 
years  and  If  you  want  her  longer  than  that, 
you  write  to  Rome.  "I  don't  know  what  you 
know  about  writing  to  Rome,  but  youll  be 
dead  a  long  time  before  you  get  the  answer." 
She  belongs  to  the  Grange,  but,  "you  go  to 
a  meeting  and  honest  to  God,  you  gotta  hold 
a  mirror  under  their  noses  to  see  if  they 
are  alive." 
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To  Start  the  proposed  federation  of  farm 
organlzaUona  which  would  permit  farmers 
to  compete  with  the  oligopolies  and  become 
price  makers  rather  than  price  takers  Slfiter 
thinks  It  would  be  necessary  for  someone 
other  than  a  farmer  to  call  the  farmers 
together  the  first  time  The  County  Agent, 
rural  clergy,  or  editor,  etc  ,  were  suggested. 
She  stated.  "It  la  not  the  obligation  of  the 
clergy  to  come  up  with  the  answers  but 
they  can  come  up  with  the  principles  and 
the  farmers  find  the  answers  " 

During  a  question  period  some  one  asked 
•■Why  not  try  this  simple  formula.  'Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  etc  '  and  Msgr 
ORourke  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  and  National 
Director  of  Rural  Life  answered  that  that 
kingdom  la  not  something  esoteric  but  refers 
to  building  a  kingdom  of  God  here  on  earth 
where  Jtistlce  will   prevail 

Also  on  the  program  were  Father  McRal'h. 
Mllroy,  Dloceaan  Rural   Life   Director.   Msgr 
Louis   MlUer   of    South    Dakota    and    Pastor 
Robert   Hendrlckson.    J<isper.    Minnesota 
Sincerely. 

Mrs     Pll-\NCIS    BotTTA. 

CLONTABy.    Minn 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Innocent  victims  of 
these  poUcies  are  the  folks  on  a  fixed  In- 
come. It  Is  urgent  that  they  be  rescued 
immediately.  For  that  reason.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  in  the  House  today 
that  will  direct  that  benefits  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  living  This  bill  is 
a  companion  to  legislation  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Con- 
gres.sman  Glenn  Cunningham  It  pro- 
vides that  when  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases by  3  percent,  railroad  retirement 
benefits  will  automatically  be  increased 
by  a  comparable  amount 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
pa.s.sed  without  delay 


A   MEASURE    DIRECTING    BENEFITS 
FROM      RAILROAD      RETIREMENT 
ACT  KEEP   PACE   WITH   INCREAS- 
INO  COST  OF  LIVING 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas    Mr    Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr   ZwachI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr    Speaker,  at  a  time 
when   inflation    is    Increasins    and    the 
value  of  the  dollar  Is  becoming  less  and 
less,  folks  living  on  fixed   incomes  are 
having  a  hard  time  paying   their  bills 
In   the   Sixth    District   of    Minnesota 
thousands  of  retired  citizens  and  widows 
with  children  rely  on  income  fron'   the  , 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
programs.  But  inflation  has  cut  into  their 
pension,    and    has    drastically    reduced 
their  purchasing  power 

These  are  people  who  have  worked 
hard  over  the  years  to  provide  for  their 
families,  and  to  plan  ahead  for  their 
retirement.  But  the  modest  amoimt  that 
folks  were  able  to  put  away  for  their  re- 
tirement years  so  that  they  could  live  a 
decent  life  has  often  been  cut  in  half  by 
the  Governments  unsound  fiscal  pro- 
grams. The  dollar  that  many  of  them 
saved  was  worth  100  cent.s  That  was  in 
1940.  Today  that  dollar  can  be  bought 
for  42  cents.  At  the  present  rate  of  de- 
cline it  will  be  worth  only  31  cents  in  10 
more  years. 

Add  a  devalued  dollar  to  the  inflation- 
ary spiral— with  its  reduced  purchasing 
power — and  you  have  a  critical  situation 
with  any  folks  who  rely  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. 

The  cause  of  inflation  is  excessive 
Government  spending  It  comes  when 
the  Government  will  not  balance  the 
budget.  Even  though  we  have  made  cut- 
backs in  spending  during  this  Congress, 
the  majority  party  continues  to  support 
deflcit  spending.  Only  recently  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit  was  Increased,  encourag- 
ing and  allowing  the  administration  to 
continue  high  levels  of  spending. 


TIME  TO  DEFEND  '  UPPERDOG" 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Six-aker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr  Nelsen  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  July  10 
issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Report  car- 
ries excerpts  of  a  thouuhtful.  hishly  im- 
pressive addre.s-s  by  Miller  Upton,  presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College  in  Bcloit,  Wis  Dr. 
Uptons  remarks  bear  on  the  present 
warped  tendency  to  glorify  the  losers  in 
society  while  downgrading  the  accom- 
plishments and  importance  of  our  win- 
ners— the  doers  and  achievers  of  Amer- 
ica Dr  Upton's  speech  is  most  deserving 
of  public  attention,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

It  s  Time  To  Stand  Up  for  the  •Upperdoc" 
(From  an  address  by  Miller  Upton,  president 
of   Beloit   College.    Beloit,    Wis  .    which   he 
'       delivered  recently  at  the  honors  convoca- 
tion of  Rlpon  College.  RIpon,  Wis  ) 
I  have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance  for  the  way  our  so<lety  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  have  sympathetic  concern 
only  for  the  misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug  ad- 
dict, the  drifter,  the  neer-do-well.  the  mal- 
adjusted,  the   chronic   criminal,    the   under- 
achlever.   the   loser— In   general,   the    under- 
dog 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  touch  with 
reality  and  become  warped  In  our  attach- 
ments. If  not  In  fact  psychotic 

In  short.  I  feel  It  Is  time  for  someone  like 
me  to  s'and  up  and  say.  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog!"  I'm  also  for  the  achiever — the  one  who 
sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  It,  the  one 
who  recognizes  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them;  the  one  who  Is  successful  at  his  Im- 
mediate tiisk  because  he  Is  not  worrying 
ata'iut  someone  else's  fallings,  the  one  who 
doesn't  consider  It  "sqiuire"  to  be  con- 
stantly looking  for  more  to  do.  who  Isn't 
always  ratlonallzlnp  why  he  shouldn't  be 
doing  what  he  Is  doing;  the  one.  In  short,  who 
carries  the  work  of  his  part  of  the  world 
squarely  on  his  shoulders. 

Not  the  wealthy,  necessarily;  not  the  ones 
in  authority,  necessarily;  not  the  gifted,  nec- 
essarily just  the  doer,  the  achiever-  regard- 
less of  his  status,  his  opulence,  his  native 
endowment 

We  are  not  born  equal,  we  are  born  un- 
equal And  the  talented  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  their  talents  than  the  underprivi- 
leged for  their  plight.  The  measure  of  each 


should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his  inherited 
position. 

No  one  should  be  damned  by  the  environ- 
mental condition  of  his  life— whether  it  be 
privileged  or  underprivileged.  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  dying  fashion  to  pay  respect  to  those 
who  achieve— who  really  "have  It."  to  use  the 
vernacular  This  Is  the  day  when  the  fashion 
Is  to  be  for  the  underdog  The  attitude  is  be- 
ing developed  that  if  you  really  want  people 
to  care  for  you — and  who  doesn't? —don't  be 
successful;  be  a  misfit,  a  loser,  a  victim  of 
ones  environment.  This  Is  an  occasion  to 
honor  the  successful  — to  say  It  Is  better  to 
win  than  to  lose,  betu-r  to  receive  an  A  than 
a  C.  that  class  rank  is  meaningful,  that  those 
who  have  developed  the  pattern  of  achieving 
In  college  will  go  on  achieving  out  of  college, 
and.  because  of  their  achievement,  the  rest 
of  us  will  live  richer  and  easier  lives 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  social- 
psychological  aberration,  but  I  suspect  It 
springs  from  a  massive  social  guilt 

Each  of  us  Individually  is  so  aware  of  our 
personal  limitations  that  we  have  developed 
a  form  of  masochistic  reaction  to  problems  of 
the  dav  Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  In  a  forthright  way.  we  berate 
ourselves,  we  martyr  ourselves,  we  pillory 
ourselves. 

Or,  If  the  problems  seem  too  much  for  us 
to  handle,  we  mitigate  our  sense  of  guilt  by 
heaping'  all  blame  on  convenient  scapegoats 
or  by  concerning  ourselves  with  the  problems 
of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote  distance 
Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  specific 
reference; 

I  have  become  increasingly  bored  and  re- 
sentful of  the  ridicule  and  snide  references 
made  of  the  WASPS— th?  white.  Anplo- 
Saxon.  Protesunt  suburbanites  I  wouldn't 
feel  the  point  .so  strongly  were  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  those  outside  of  the  circle  Such 
could  be  'looked  upon  as  healthy  social  crltl- 
cl.Mn  and  competition  But  when  It  comes 
mainly  from  those  who  are  part  of  the 
circle  WASPS  stinging  themselves —It  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  sick  self-immolation. 

Our  society's  treatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  Is  deplorable.  In  fact,  that's  too 
mild  a  term  for  It  The  word  "sinful  "  In  \ts 
full  theological  sense  Is  more  accurate.  But 
this  f.ict  does  not  Justify  us.  In  our  sense 
of  guilt,  condemning  a  particular  segment 
of  swlety  which  In  many  ways  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  American  social  exi.steuce. 

If  dammn«  by  association  is  wrong,  as  I 
would  malnwln  strongly  It  Is.  then  how 
horribly  wrong  It  Is  to  level  our  guns  of 
hostility,  envy  and  ridicule  In  this  fashion 
on  the  successful  white  man  who  more  often 
than  not  rtruggled  financially  to  get  a  college 
education,  who  more  often  than  not  works 
at  his  Job  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  who 
buys  a  comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs 
with  the  welfare  of  his  family  in  mind,  who 
Ls  active  in  his  church  and  community 
affairs,  who  gives  his  time  to  service  on 
boards  of  education  and  s(jcial-welfare  agen- 
cies, and  In  some  cases  is  shortening  his  life 
span  through  overwork  and  anxiety  result- 
ing from  the  basic  social  responsibilities  he 
must  cirry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today.  And  where  would  our 
society  be  without  them?  For  one  thing,  we 
would  not  have  Rlpon  College  or  Beloit  Col- 
lege or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  we 
know  them  today  were  It  not  for  the  likes 
of  these  people  Nor  could  we  afford  to  have 
a  major  ptjrtion  of  the  population  going  to 
schtM.l  for  12  to  20  years.  Nor  would  we  enjoy 
the  leisure  time,  recreational  activities  and 
cultural  advantages  which  are  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  our  material  welfare.  However,  there 
would  be  one  by-product  advantage;  We 
would  have  to  be  so  concerned  Individually 
with  eking  out  our  own  meager  existence 
that  there  would  be  no  time  to  be  wasted 
on  such  Irrelevant  and  dishonest  name- 
calling  and  buck-passing. 
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BLAMING    ECONOMIC    SYSTEM    UNTAIRLT 

Or,  Just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic  sys- 
tem, so  we  accuse  the  system  itself  of  faults 
which  are  not  of  Its  creation.  In  short,  we 
tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for  the 
faults  of  individuals  who  operate  within  It. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
quality  of  any  society  is  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  It 
up.  Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively 
to  creating  a  "great"  society.  It  Is  enough 
at  this  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to 
create  a  "decent"  society.  And  to  do  so  our 
first  task  Is  to  help  each  Individual  be  de- 
cent unto  himself  and  In  his  relationship 
with  other  individuals. 

A  decent  society  cannot  be  created  out  of 
a  vacuum  and  Imposed.  It  can  only  evolve 
out  of  the  lives  of  constituent  members.  In 
this  regard,  our  economic  system  has  become 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  our  educa- 
tional religious  and  family  institutions  to 
develop  decent  and  responsible  individuals. 
Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
individuals  for  one  or  more  of  the  Ills  of 
mankind — beware!  He  is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  solution.  There  Is 
no  single  scapegoat  for  the  world's  ills,  un- 
less, it  be  our  own  personal  limitations  as 
finite  beings. 

Also,  the  Puritan  ethic  and  religious 
morality  in  general  have  come  in  for  some 
heavy-handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can 
8upp>ort  that  criticism  which  focuses  on 
arbitrary  value  Judgments.  But  we  seem  to 
be  In  the  process  of  developing  a  much  more 
perverse  kind  of  morallsm — a  morallsm 
which  says  that  since  love  is  the  one  absolute 
virtue  of  man.  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty,  crime,  racial  dis- 
crimination and  the  like  Is  by  forcing  every- 
one to  love  everybody  else — we  must  love  the 
white  man  because  he  Is  white,  or  the  black 
man  because  he  is  black,  or  the  poor  because 
he  is  poor,  or  the  enemy  because  he  Is  the 
enemy,  or  the  perverse  because  he  Is  per- 
verse, or  the  afflicted  because  he  is  afflicted! 
Rather  than  because  he  Is  a  human  being, 
any  human  being  who  Just  happen  to  be 
white  or  black,  poor  or  rich,  enemy  or  friend. 
This  is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  Is 
a  uniquely  personal  experience. 

If  It  Is  Idle  to  attempt  to  legislate  in- 
dividual morality.  It  Is  even  more  Idle,  and 
even  arrogant,  to  attempt  to  force  individual 
love.  There  can  be  no  love  unless  It  Is  genu- 
ine and  authentic.  To  love,  or  go  through 
the  pretense  of  loving,  without  truly  feeling 
that  way  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
hypocrisy.  It  Is  dishonesty  at  Its  worst.  And 
the  fruit  of  such  dishonesty,  as  with  all 
forms  of  dishonesty.  Is  distrust,  degradation, 
chaos.  We  should  respect  all  people  so  much 
that  we  would  not  dare  demean  one  by  pre- 
tending to  love  him  when  we  don't.  . 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  have  failed  to  heed  the  charge 
that  Polonlus  made  to  his  son:  "This  above 
all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true."  For  were 
we  to  do  so  we  would  have  to  admit  honestly 
and  Joyously  that  love  In  Its  very  essence  is 
selfish.  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be 
none — not  real  love — only  a  martyred 
Imitation.  .  .  . 

We  have  serious  problems  and  issues  facing 
our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  can  be 
solved  over  time  if  we  will  attack  them 
directly  and  honestly— that  is.  if  we  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  In  time  and  per- 
sistent personal  effort. 

They  will  never  be  subject  to  Instant  solu- 
tion— to  wishing  It  so.  Nor  will  they  be  solved 
by  blaming  others  for  their  existence,  or 
by  making  certain  segments  of  society  the 
scapegoat  for  the  general  ills  of  society.  Nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  running  away  from 


them  by  concerning  ourselves  with  remote 
situations  rather  than  those  at  hand.  Nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  appUcatlon  of  the 
perverse  notion  that  to  love  means  only  to 
sacrifice  one's  self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  is  that  they 
win  be  solved  by  doers — not  people  with 
good  Intentions,  but  Individuals  with  good 
deeds.  Not  those  who  talk  a  good  game,  but 
those  who  play  a  good  game — the  achiever. 

ENCOTTRAGE    DrOXVIDTTAI,    EXCELLENCE 

We  will  never  create  a  good  society,  much 
less  a  great  one,  until  individual  excellence 
and  achievement  Is  not  only  respected  but 
encouraged.  That  Is  why  I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog — the  achiever — the  succeeder.  I'm  for 
building  an  ever  better  society,  and  this  will 
only  be  done  by  those  who  take  seriously 
their  responsibility  for  achievement,  for 
making  the  most  of  their  native  ability,  for 
getting  done  the  Job  at  hand. 


MORTGAGES  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  great  and  growing  interest  In  the 
proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
and  making  feasible  the  rehabilitation 
and  purchase  of  houses  by  low-income 
families,  I  feel  certain  our  colleagues  will 
welcome  the  very  Informative  discussion 
of  this  plan  by  its  principal  sponsor. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois, 
which  appeared  In  the  July  issue  of  the 
Mortgage  Banker. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  to 
create  the  Foundation,  I  have  been  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  hearings  on  the  plan  and 
that  prospects  are  good  that  our  own 
Housing  Subcommittee  will  also  sched- 
ule hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Senator  Percy's  article,  which  is  en- 
title "Mortgages  for  the  Poor,"  and 
which  I  include  herewith  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  will  contribute  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  this  imaginative  and  con- 
structive proposal. 

The  article  follows: 
National    Home    Ownehship    PotJNDATiON: 

Mortgages  fob  the  Poor 

(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican, 

of  Illinois) 

Last  February  a  CBS  television  team  did 
a  special  presentation  on  life  In  a  Chicago 
slum  buUdlng.  At  one  point  the  CBS  com- 
mentator Is  standing  in  a  vacant  lot  ad- 
jacent to  the  tenement.  Children  are  playing 
amid  the  waste  paper.  Junk,  and  broken 
bottles. 

The  commentator  Is  talking  with  Mrs, 
Barber,  a  Negro  lady  who  Uvea  In  the  tene- 
ment building.  He  asks  her  about  her  dream 
house,   and  she   says: 

"My  dream  houseT  I  would  like  to  have 
a  dining  room — kitchen,  say,  and  three  rooms 
and  a  sun  porch  on  the  first  floor,  and  most 
of  all,  have  a  recreation  center  in  the  base- 
ment." 

And  Mr.  Staples,  who  lives  In  the  same 
slum  tenement,  adds  softly: 

"This  U  every  man'g  dream,  to  otim  his 


oum  home  and  be  able  to  have  a  decent  place 
for  your  family  to  live  in — because  you  know 
if  you  own  this,  you  know  this  is  yours." 

Time  and  again,  in  encounters  and  cor- 
respondence with  poor  people  and  their  or- 
ganlzatlons.  I  have  heard  this  sentiment 
repeated  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  can  be 
very  moving.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  desire  to  own  a  home — not  Just  any 
home,  but  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neigh- 
borhood— Is  as  common  to  today's  urban 
poor  as  to  middle  and  upper  Income  sub- 
urbanites. 

For  home  ownership,  aside  from  Its  eco- 
nomic values,  can  generate  Important  psy- 
chological values  as  well.  It  can  bring  pride 
and  dignity  and  self-esteem  to  families  who 
have  known  little  of  those  feelings.  It  can 
bring  a  new  sense  of  community  responsi- 
bility, stability,  and  respect  for  law  and  order, 
it  can  yield  the  vlUl  feeling  of  "roots,"  of 
having  a  place  and  an  identity  In  urban  mass 
society.  It  can  contribute  to  the  practice  of 
deferred  gratification — of  saving  today  for 
tomorrow's  benefit,  a  characteristic  conspic- 
uously absent  from  most  poor  families.  It 
gives  the  home  buyer  a  new  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  business  world — of 
taxes  and  insurance  and  mortgage  payments 
and  credit  ratings.  And,  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, Just  the  prospect  of  owning  a  de- 
cent home  of  his  own  can  be  a  powerful  force 
to  motivate  a  poor  man  to  strive  to  overcome 
poverty  and  advance  to  a  better,  more  inde- 
pendent life. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  every  poor  per- 
son can  be  made  into  a  responsible  home 
owner.  Obviously,  some  can  scarcely  hope  to 
achieve  It — the  mentally  and  physically  han- 
dicapped, the  unemployable,  the  perpetual 
welfare  case,  the  elderly  poor,  the  transient, 
the  criminal  or  degenerate.  But  even  when 
all  these  people  are  excluded,  there  remain 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  families 
that  have  or  can  develop  the  capacity  for 
home  ownership,  but  who  today  have  little 
realistic  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Pew  greater  challenges — and  opportuni- 
ties— confront  this  nation  today  than  devis- 
ing a  way  for  helping  these  families  help 
themselves  to  become  home  owners — whether 
It  be  a  single  family  home,  row  house,  or 
condominium  or  cooperative  apartment. 

In  many  places  around  the  country,  local 
home  ownership  projects  for  lower  Income 
families  are  in  operation  or  taking  shape. 
The  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Cor- 
poration in  St.  Louis  has  perhaps  received 
the  most  publicity.  The  Interfaith  Inter- 
racial Council  of  the  Clergy  of  Philadelphia 
Is  on  the  same  track.  Better  Rochester  Liv- 
ing In  upstate  New  York  has  now  com- 
pleted 55  homes  for  sale  to  poor  families. 
Planner  Homes  in  Indianapolis  has  for  over 
15  years  pioneered  in  urban  home  ownership 
and  cooperative  "sweat  equity"  construction. 
HOPE,  Inc.  has  a  project  under  way  in  Bal- 
timore. Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  sponsor- 
ing a  condominium  conversion  for  lower 
income  families  on  Chicago's  West  Side. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  most  projects  of 
this  sort  were  generated  not  by  goverrunent 
grants,  but  by  the  voluntary  initiative  of 
concerned  citizens  at  the  local  level.  And  It 
Is  equally  noteworthy — and  indeed  axio- 
matic— that  wherever  this  sort  of  project  has 
been  a  success,  behind  that  success  stands  a 
mortgage  banker  who  cared  enough  to  make 
it  happen. 

In  St.  Louis,  to  take  the  leading  example, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  couldn't  be  bothered  with  a 
dedicated  priest's  dream  for  rebuilding  a 
slum  into  a  community  of  home  owners.  But 
some  mortgage  lenders  in  St.  Louis  saw  the 
promise.  And  through  their  faith  and  sup. 
port — and  unsubsldized,  uninsured,  15-year, 
6^'^  home  mortgages — these  mortgage  lend- 
ers helped  bring  about  a  new  dawn  of  op- 
portunity  for   57   families   who   up   to   that 
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time   knew  only  the  desperation   of   public 
housing  or  the  squalor  of  the  slum 

But  •■  BO  often  happens,  no  sooner  has  a 
prtvate-aector  Idea  begun  to  prove  itself  than 
the  adToeates  of  government  action  move 
in  ProgreM,  they  solemnly  aver,  comes  from 
the  InltUttve  of  government,  not  from  the 
strengths  and  reaourcee  of  the  private 
sector. 

Pew  would  aay  today  that  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local — has  no  responsi- 
bility In  th«  field  of  housing  The  debate  Is 
whether  government  should  be  the  initiator 
and  executor  of  programs  for  enlarging 
housing  opportunities,  or  whether  it  should 
serve  aa  a  guarantor  and  reinforcing  agent 
to  back  up  private  sector  efforts 

In  my  view,  government  has  an  Important 
concern  ia  expanding  home  ownership  op- 
portunltlea  for  aU  Amerlcarvs  But.  in  the 
words  of  a  r^otrxX.  Mort^a^e  Bankers  Associa- 
tion poUcy  statement,  government  should 
"be  concerned  with  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
stacle* tbat  Impede  the  potential  utiliza- 
tion of  private  credit."  Where  there  are 
credit  gape,  the  statement  continues,  "their 
ellmlnaOon  will  best  be  acJUeved  by  directini:; 
the  influence  and  action  of  government  Uj 
fo6tei-lng  the  inatltutlons  through  which  pri- 
vate initiative  wlU  be  given  encouragement 
and   confidence    to    reach    Ita    fullest    capa- 

bUltles."  .    _^.. 

To  try  to  foeter  this  sort  of  private  Institu- 
tion, I  have  )olD«l  88  other  Senators  and  110 
Representatives  In  sponsoring  legislation  to 
create  a  private  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  The  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  would  have  two  essential  func- 
tions: (1)  to  provide  the  needed  technical 
knowhow  and  expertise  to  local  etroupe  spon- 
soring home  ownership  protframs  for  lower 
Income  families  who  have  cir  can  develop  the 
potential  for  carrying  a  modest  mortgage. 
and  (3)  to  make  mortg.i«e  funds  available  to 
finance  projecte  which  do  not  now  have  di- 
rect acoeea  to  local    aoltal. 

The  federal  gover-nent  would  aid  in  two 
principal  ways.  It  v  old,  first  of  all.  stand 
behind  the  debentures  issued  by  the  Poun- 
daUon  to  Injure  investors  against  Iocs.  Just 
as.  for  example,  It  now  stands  behind  mari- 
time bond*  to  encourage  ship  construction. 
Second.  It  would  subsidize  the  cost  of  home 
owneraklp  for  a  lower  income  family.  But  the 
program  would  not  operat*  through  FHA  or 
FNMA.  And  the  Investment  of  »20  million  in 
government  Interest  assistance  money  could. 
through  a  powerful  leverage  effect,  generate 
the  «"°ri/-ing  of  perhape  60.000  homes,  com- 
pared with  only  2.000  through  direct  FNMA 
takeout  without  participations. 

Let  me  construct  an  exiunple  of  how  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  pro- 
gram could  work.  A  local  org:uilzation  un- 
dertakes to  sponsor  a  home  ownership 
program  In  Its  neighborhood  Part  of  that 
program,  of  coiuse.  wUl  be  the  production 
of  decent  housing:  an  equally  important 
part  will  be  the  identification  of  iamUles 
with  home  ownership  p>otentlal  and  their 
preparation  to  accept  Us  responsibilities. 

The  Foundations  Technical  Assistance 
Service,  at  the  invltalior  of  this  local  'cUenf 
group,  helps  design  a  program— including 
Involving  members  of  the  local  business  and 
financial  community  on  the  loc.U  organiza- 
tion's board.  Local  lenders  will  be  approached 
for  construction  and  mortgage  financing. 

Some  prospective  buyers,  presumably,  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  or  atlord  local  conven- 
tional financing.  The  Foundation  is  then  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  directly  to  these  buy- 
ers, from  funds  raised  through  the  sale  of 
debentures  on  the  open  market.  Local  mort- 
gage management  institutions  would  service 
these  mortgages  on  contract  with  the  Foun- 
dation. The  home  buyer,  of  course,  would 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment: the  Treasury  woul  make  payment  for 
the  difference.  (Later  on.  If  the  buyers  In- 
come rlaea  substanually.  he  would  begin  to 


pay  back  the  previous  subsidy,  which  would 
convert  It  from  a  subsidy  into  an  Investment 
o  T  the  part  of  the  government  | 

There  are  many  variations  of  th.a  basic 
plan.  Using  the  "coadjutant  agreement"  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  a  k>oal  lender  could  make  a 
loan  to  a  locnl  organization,  with  the  Foun- 
dation absorbing  over  90  percent  of  the  risk 
To  do  so.  the  lender  would  buy  government 
guaranteed  Foundation  debentures  In  an 
amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  required 
project  mortgage,  and  put  the  remainder  I'Ut 
directly  on  a  n^k  ba.-.is  to  the  loc.il  borrowfr 
The  Foundation  would  siniultmiojusly  make 
a  loan  to  the  local  organizauon  equal  to  the 
lenders  bond  purchiLse.  Here.  I  Ihiuk.  Is  a 
way  in  which  local  lenders  can  m.ike  loans  to 
local  projects  without  incurring  uiulue  risk 
of  los*— but  retaining  the  advantages  of 
highly  vlsuble  sponsorship  of  a  worthy  local 
effort  to  produce  better  homes. 

Or.  consider  this  p<.>ssibillty :  Instead  of 
buying  debetiture.s  of  the  Foundation,  the 
local  mortgage  lender  might  obtain  a  cash 
deposit  directly  from  the  Foundation  to  cover 
yu  percent  of  the  local  projects  cost.  This 
loan  would  be  made  with  the  agreement  th.it 
the  Foundation  would  accept  9')  percent  of 
any  loss  that  might  ensue  waiving  Its  claim 
as  a  depositor-creditor  In  tins  variation,  the 
Found  tlon  would  not  hold  mortgages  at  all. 
while  the  local  lender  would  have  effective 
insurance  against  up  to  90  percent  of  his 
potential  loss 

The  plan,  contained  In  S  1592,  covers 
some  3J  p.^ges  of  legal  language  No  doubt 
much  of  that  language  Ls  susceptible  to  Im- 
provement^— perhaps  even  those  parts  of  ll 
conliltauted  by  mortg.tge  bankers  who  were 
consulted  during  the  four-month  drafting 
process  Without  attempting  to  explain  all  of 
Its  detail?,  let  me  point  out  some  particular 
benefits  It  offers  to  the  mortgage  banking 
profession. 

First,  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation program  promises  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  home  ownership  and  home  mort- 
gages, especially  axnong  those  who  under 
present  circumstances  would  never  expect 
to  become  mortg.agors  As  experience  ac- 
cumulates, lenders  will  develop  sound  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  loan  applicants  on 
grounds  in  addition  to  mere  credit  hist^^ry 
When  relevant  social  factors  are  taken  Into 
account — especially  a  sust.itned  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prospective  home 
owner  to  acii.eve  the  economic  security 
needed  to  carry  a  mortgage — I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  America's  mortgage  lenders 
win  discover  a  sizable  new  market  presently 
beyond  their  lending  experience 

Second,  the  program  would  result  In 
thousands  of  families  doing  business  with 
local  mortgage  lenders  It  would  teach  them 
the  fundamentals  of  modern  banking  prac- 
tice, irusurance.  taxes,  and  prudent  savings, 
of  which  so  many  lower  income  families  are 
Ignorant  It  would  give  them  the  reassuring 
knowledge  the  mortgage  lender  is  there  to 
make  a  better  life  possible  for  them,  and  not 
to  exploit  them  for  someone  else's  advantage. 
Third.  It  would  provide  a  useful  yardstick 
for  evaluating  present  below-market  gov- 
ernment programs-and  a  responsible  al- 
tern.itive  in  which  the  private  enterprise 
system  can  function  without  the  privileged 
conipctition  of  government  agencies. 

But  beyond  these  specific  advantages  to 
the  mortgage  banking  Industry,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  enactment  of  this  legislation— 
If  wholeheartedly  backed  by  the  private  en- 
terprise system — can  lead  to  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  Americas  domestic  life  For,  by 
restoring  government  to  its  proper  role  as 
guarantor  and  relnlorcer.  the  private  institu- 
tion envisioned  In  this  legislation  can  gen- 
erate a  new  spirit  of  private  Initiative  to 
meet  national  problems  the  free  enterprise 
way.  And  as  such,  it  can  signal  a  turning 
away  from  35  years  of  adherence  to  the  no- 
tion  that  good  things  happen  only  when  a 


government  program  Is  created  to  make  them 
happen. 

I  say  thla  can  happen,  not  that  It  ut/l 
happen.  The  mere  chartering  by  Congress 
of  a  new  private  InsUtutlon  Is  not  enough. 
Private  enterprise.  Including  the  financial 
community,  must  display  the  dedication  and 
resolution  needed  to  recapture  the  IniUatlve 
from  government  Novc  is  the  time  for  bold 
acuon  to  Implement  those  decades  of 
luncheon  club  speeches  about  the  "free  enter- 
prise way" 

Is  this  bill  the  last  best  hope  for  revers- 
ing the  dangerous  drift  to  ultimate  de- 
petidence  on  government  for  all  new  Inlit- 
aUve?  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  tJ 
say  so  Yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  here 
for  the  tirst  lime  In  recent  years.  Is  a  proposal 
for  an  effective  mechanism  for  mobllizin,- 
the  enormous  resources  of  the  private  sector 
to  meet  one  of  the  nation's  most  crucial 
proDlems.  It  Is  a  proposal  to  give  direction 
and  discipline  to  private  efforts,  with  the 
governments  role  restricted  to  safeguardln.; 
against  the  risks  Inherent  In  pioneering  a 
larjely  imfamlllar  new  area.  If  the  private 
sector  does  not  rally  to  the  cause.  If  Its  ex- 
perts do  not  supply  the  technical  refinements 
that  may  be  needed,  If  Its  leading  spokesmen 
do  not  boldly  and  clearly  reaffirm  and  act 
upon  their  belief  In  private  Initiative— then, 
I  must  confess,  my  hopes  for  genemtlng  a 
rebirth  of  nongovernmental  action  and  re- 
sponsibility Will  not  be  bright. 


PRCX5RESS  REPORT  ON  THE  NORTH- 
EAST  DROUGHT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.s.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
7  years,  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
the  center  of  much  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  industry,  has  been  subjected  to 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  severe 
droughts  in  history. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  will  recall, 
Congre-ss  in  1965  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  water  sup- 
ply problems  of  this  great  area.  The 
amendment  authorized  the  Northeastern 
United  States  Water  Supply  Study,  which 
was  begun  in  August  1966.  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  North  Atlantic  division  of 
the  US.  Army  Corps  of  E:ngineers. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  has  now 
l.ssued  a  summary  report  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  cunent  activities  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  Water  Sup- 
ply Study  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  our  colleagues. 

According  to  the  report,  the  text  of 
which  I  shall  Include  following  my  re- 
marks, the  Northeastern  United  States 
Water  Supply  Study  has  now  completed 
a  drought  survey  of  the  entire  northeast. 
It  has  Identified  and  studied  all  com- 
munities which  have  been  forced  to  im- 
pose water  restrictions.  It  has  reviewed 
the  scope  and  services  of  all  public  water 
supply  utilities  In  the  area,  initiated  ef- 
forts to  obtain  necessary  information  on 
industrial  water  use.  begun  an  evaluation 
of  newer  concepts  in  hydrologlc  analysis. 
and  planned  a  study  to  determine  the 
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economic  value  of  water  as  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions  regarding  the  scope  of 
local  financial  participation  in  Federal 
water  supply  projects. 

The  Northeast  United  States  Water 
Supply  Study  has  conducted  22  public 
hearings  covering  every  State  in  the 
study  area,  considered  local  and  regional 
plans  and  programs  for  attacking  water 
supply  problems,  and  received  proposed 
solutions  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
participate. 

It  is  especially  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  study  to  date,  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  northern  New 
Jersey  and  Washington,  DC,  have  been 
identified  as  having  "an  urgent  need" 
for  water  supply  projects  during  the  next 
10  to  15  years. 

As  one  who  supported  very  strongly 
the  authorization  for  the  Northeast 
United  States  Water  Supply  Study,  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  will  welcome 
the  report  as  an  indication  of  substan- 
tial progress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  follow  the  progress  of  the 
Northeast  United  States  Water  Supply 
Study  closely  and  will  be  prepared  to  act 
expeditiously  on  its  recommendations  for 
relieving  the  area  of  the  constant  threat 
of  drought. 

The  provision  of  improved  water  sup- 
ply systems  for  the  northeast  in  general 
and  for  northern  New  Jersey  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  particular  is  so  urgent 
a  need  for  the  simple  re^on  that  this 
area  is  the  most  densely  populated  pmrt 
of  the  country,  with  some  47  million  peo- 
ple occupying  approximately  201,000 
square  miles.  This  area  contains  20  of 
the  Nation's  100  largest  cities,  and  72 
percent  of  its  population  resides  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  area's  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  50 
years,  and  its  water  supply  needs  are  an- 
ticipated to  increase  at  a  substantially 
higher  rate. 

We  are  making  a  good.  If  belated,  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Speaker,  but  ultimate  suc- 
cess, at  a  cost  we  can  afford,  will  depend 
on  our  understanding  of  the  seriousness 
of  prolonged  water  shortages  and  our 
willingness  to  act  expeditiously  in  ef- 
fecting sound  solutions.  The  report, 
which  follows,  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  this  objective. 
Summary  or  Accomplishments  and  Current 
Activities  Northeastern  United  States 
Water  Supply  Study.  June  15.  1967 
Work  on  the  Northeastern  United  States 
Water  Supply  Study  began  In  August  1966. 
An  Initial  "Plan  of  Study"  was  drafted  and 
subsequent  activities  have  Involved:  a  series 
of  public  hearings;  consideration  of  the  need 
for  urgent  projects;  a  review  of  proposed  local 
action  reports;  a  survey  of  all  communities 
experiencing  drought  restrictions;  develop- 
ment of  statistical  Information  on  all  public 
water  utilities;  a  search  for  sources  of  de- 
tailed Industrial  water  supply  Information; 
the  selecting  of  advanced  hydrologlc  analysis 
procedures;  examining  procedures  that 
might  define  the  economic  value  of  water  in 
the  Northeast;  and  expansion  of  the  "Plan 
of  Study". 

Public  Hearings — The  NEWS  Study  has 
conducted  public  hearings  at  22  locations 
covering  every  state  within  its  study  area.  At 
these  hearings;  local  and  regional  water  sup- 
ply problems  have  been  described  to  us;  the 
plans  and  programs  that  have  been  developed 


or  are  being  developed  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems have  been  submitted;  and  at  our  re- 
quest outlines  of  the  solutions  In  which  the 
Federal  government  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  participate,  were  presented. 

Approximately  30,000  hearing  notices  have 
been  mailed  to  interested  parties.  Establish- 
ing the  mailing  list  lor  the  hearings  has 
Itself  required  a  major  effort,  since  the  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  interested  In, 
and  influential  upon  northeastern  water  sup- 
ply have  not  been  recorded  or  kept  on  file  by 
any  particular  group  of  agencies.  Therefore 
as  a  service  to  others  as  well  as  Itself,  the 
NEWS  Study  has  coded  each  hearing's  mail- 
ing list  on  IBM  cards,  so  that  all  or  portions 
of  the  list  may  be  used  by  anyone  wanting 
to  contact  those  interested  In  Northeastern 
Water  Supply. 

Urgent  Projects — Among  the  areas  cur- 
rently showing  an  urgent  need  for  water 
supply  projects  during  the  next  10  to  15 
years,  are  the  metropolitan  sections  of  north- 
ern New  Jersey  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Northern  New  Jersey  communities  have 
experienced  severe  water  use  restrictions  dur- 
ing the  recent  drought.  Many  of  their 
sources  have  already  reached  estimated 
yields,  and  the  management  structure  of 
their  water  utilities  Is  so  vested  and  complex 
that  total  and  judicious  water  supply  man- 
agement has  not  been  attainable. 

One  tentative  solution  to  the  water  source 
problem  of  northern  New  Jersey  under  con- 
sideration by  the  NEWS  Study,  is  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  a  storage  reservoir  for 
the  area,  that  would  possess  the  capability  of 
having  Its  Inflow  augmented  with  water 
pumped  from  the  Hudson  River.  Depending 
on  the  avallabUlty  of  site  locations,  such  a 
reservoir  might  also  be  used  to  provide  stor- 
age releases  for  the  New  York  City  water 
supply  system  and  for  assistance  In  repress- 
ing the  salt  front  In  the  Delaware  River. 

An  extremely  serious  slrtiatlon  developed 
In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  during  the 
recent  drought  when  the  demand  for  water 
supply  nearly  equalled  the  amount  of  water 
available  from  the  source,  the  Potomac 
River.  Since  high  increases  in  the  growth 
rate  of  this  area  are  expected.  It  follows  that 
the  demand  for  water  In  the  near  future 
could  not  be  met  during  a  return  of  this 
previous  drought.  The  NEWS  Study  Is  there- 
fore considering  prior  recommendations  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  reservoir  devel- 
opment In  the  Potomac  Basin.  In  addition, 
the  Study  Is  considering  '.he  possibility  of 
connecUng  the  Potomac  Basin  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  via  a  pipeline. 

Among  the  many  local  proposals  being  re- 
viewed are  suggestlona  for 

a)  a  tidal  dam  on  the  James  River 

b)  a  pipeline  connecting  the  Stisquehanna 
River  with  the  Delaware  River  so  that  stor- 
age releases  from  Federal  reservoirs  cur- 
rently authorized  for  these  river  basins, 
might  be  re-routed  to  the  communities  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
Maryland.  Extension  of  this  pipeline,  known 
as  the  Mason-Dlxon  project,  to  the  Potomac 
Basin  has  also  been  suggested  and  is  under 
consideration   as  mentioned   above. 

c)  the  construction  of  a  tidal  dam  Just 
north  of  New  York  City  to  create  a  fresh 
water  reservoir  in  the  Hudson  River. 

d)  the  conetructlon  of  dams  at  both  ends 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Including  possible  di- 
version of  the  Hudson  River  so  as  to  create 
a  fresh  water  reservoir  which  among  other 
uses,  could  supply  New  York  City,  Long  Is- 
land and  southern  Connecticut  vrith  water. 
This  suggestion  further  proposed  that  high- 
way and  rallro&d  crossings  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  dam  structures  to  make  the  dams 
more  functional  and  economical. 

Drought  Survey — A  drought  survey  of  the 
entire  northeast  has  been  completed.  Those 
communities  experiencing  water  restrictions 
have  been  tabulated  and  we  know  the  size  of 
the  populations  served,  the  severity  of  the 
restrictions  and  the  cause  of  the  restriction 


whether  it  be  due  to  the  water  source,  the 
transmission  line,  the  treatment  facilities 
or  the  distribution  system.  This  survey  will 
be  put  to  use  in  making  the  selections  of 
those  areas  In  which  the  Federal  government 
can  become  a  co-sponsor  of  Immediate  or 
urgently  needed  projects. 

Public  Water  Supply  Statistics— The 
name,  address  and  operating  head  of  every 
public  water  supply  utility  in  the  northeast, 
of  which  there  are  4.003.  has  been  determined 
as  well  as  Information  on  each  utility's 
source  of  water,  pumpage.  service  population 
and  annual  revenue.  Prom  this  we  know  that 
there  Is  currently  a  10%  transfer  of  water 
among  systems  of  the  northeast,  which 
means  that  this  section  of  the  country  al- 
ready has  a  certain  preparedness  for  the 
concept  of  Inter-reglonal  transfer  of  water. 
We  know  from  the  revenue  statistics,  that 
these  water  utilities  may  have  a  total  borrow- 
ing power  of  more  than  5  billion  dollars, 
which  In  turn  could  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  water  supply  problems. 

Industrial  Water  Supply  Statistics — Since 
Industrial  water  use  Is  Intimately  tied  to  In- 
dustrial production,  the  availability  of  such 
Information  has  been  found  to  be  highly 
confidential  and  consequently,  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. The  NEWS  Study  therefore,  has  chosen 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Appalachian  Studies.  The 
Census  of  Manufactures  has  on  file,  detailed 
Industrial  water  use  data  for  every  section 
of  the  country.  We  Intend  to  develop  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  procedures 
whereby  they  can  provide  us  with  as  much 
of  this  Information  as  possible  without  vio- 
lating their  disclosure  rule.  We  also  hope  to 
acquire  their  mailing  list  so  that  cooperation 
may  be  sought  directly  from  particular  In- 
dustries. 

Selection  of  Hydrologic  Procedures — Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation, the  effects  of  the  past  drought  on 
water  supply  sources  have  been  in  good  part 
a  measure  of  the  error  water  supply  planners 
made  In  estimating  safe  yield.  This  has 
prompted  the  NEWS  Study  toward  evalu- 
ating some  of  the  newer  concepts  In  hydro- 
logic  analysis.  These  new  concepts  which  are 
admittedly  controversial,  draw  on  the 
strength  of  statistics  to  synthesize  long 
streamflow  sequences  from  the  relatively 
short,  historical  records  of  the  past.  From 
this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  visualize  more 
explicitly,  the  extremes  of  the  future  and 
plan  more  appropriately  for  their  occurrence 
than  traditional  methods  would  otherwise 
enable  us  to  do. 

Economic  Value  of  Water — The  NEWS 
Study  Is  approaching  Ph  D  candidates  In  the 
field  of  Water  Resources,  with  the  proposal 
that  they  utilize  our  drought  survey  and  our 
other  statistical  Information  on  water  sup- 
plies, as  raw  data  from  which  they  can 
postulate  the  extent  of  economic  damage 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  recent  drought. 
From  this,  guidelines  might  be  developed  for 
determining  the  economic  value  of  water 
which  could  then  be  translated  into  policy 
regarding  the  scope  of  local  financial  partic- 
ipation, In  Federal  water  supply  projects. 
So  far,  two  Ph  D  candidates  have  expressed 
an  Interest  In  using  our  data  to  develop  such 
economic  theories.  From  their  point  of  view, 
the  drought  has  been  a  great  experiment 
providing  invaluable,  empirical  data. 

Plan  of  Study— The  original  "Plan  of 
Study"  as  written  for  NEWS  was  general  with 
regard  to  the  engineering  and  economic  de- 
cisions required  for  Immediate  and  long 
range  planning.  The  "Plan  of  Study"  Is  being 
expanded  consistent  with  our  current  ac- 
complishments, to  make  our  work  assign- 
ments more  explicit  and  our  goals  more  de- 
tailed and  specific. 

At  the  close  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1967.  the 
NEWS  Study  will  have  undergone  extensive 
exposure  to  many  water  supply  Interests  and 
to  the  general  public  in  the  northeast.  In- 
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formation  will  have  been  compiled  on  those 
areaa  In  need  of  urgent  projects,  initial  re- 
view of  atate  and  local  water  supply  plans 
win  have  been  completed:  development  of 
new  engineering  and  economic  procedures 
V.1II  be  underway  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  basic  statistics  will  have  been  complied 
ixjth  on  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  on 
the  characterUtlcs  of  the  water  supply  util- 
ities themselves. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  scope  of  our  basic 
data  win  be  extensive  enough  to  enable  the 
beginning  of  deUUed  engineering  analysis  on 
specific  prelects  and  to  begin  framework  de- 
velopment of  Intermediate  and  long  range 
plana.  A  special  attempt  will  be  made  to 
complete  at  least  one  speciac  project  pro- 
poaal.  The  NEWS  Stud;-  will  also  re-evaluate 
the  yields  of  aources  currently  serving  the 
larger  communities  of  the  northeast  and  will 
Initiate  development  of  guidelines  fur  l-Dcal 
participation  In  Federal  water  supply 
project*. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr.  BumKK  of  Massachusetts,  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  n.  1967;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas '  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  ) 

Mr.  PiHDLKY.  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  ZWACH.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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North    Dakota:    to    the    Conunlltee    on    tlie 
Judiciary. 

S.  910  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  PaUlck  E.  Eagan.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  945  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  US. 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
the  office  of  U  S.  magistrate,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  David 
Castaneda.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1257  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Kuo-Hua 
Yang;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  1398  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irma  Stef- 
anl  Rulz-Montalvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1540  An  act  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  In 
criminal  c.ises  arising  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1580  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers,   to  the  CommltU-c  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  8265  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  au:reage-poundage  quotas; 
ar.d 

H  R.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  .Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Us 
provisions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  STRATTON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly tat  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.i. 
the  Hou^e  adjourned  until  tomonow. 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  RuicsrTLD. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  TxNZEH  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  tmder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 
to  the   CoBUnlttee   on   the  Judiciary, 

8.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

8.  388.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Jail  to  any  other  institution 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
{jendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  such  inmate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Alejandro  Solano:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  475.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
place  for  holding  court  In  the  district  at 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
Uiat  committci'  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H,R  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco. 

H  R  1703  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anglollna 
Condello; 

H  R  1763  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Raul 
E    Bertram; 

H  R.  1764  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Ernesto  M    Campello; 

HR  1765  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Ubaldo  C.regorlo  Catasus-Rodriguez; 

H  R  3523  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  M  D  ; 

H  R,  4930  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr, 
Robert  A   Owen,  and 

H  R  7501  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
flsc.il  yenr  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  29,  1967. 
present  to  the  President,  for  hLs  ap- 
proval, bills  of  tiie  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

HR  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glu- 
.■leppe  Tocco. 

HR,  1703  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anglo- 
Una  Condello; 

H  R  1763  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Raul 
E    Bertram. 

HR  1784  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Ernesto  M,  Camp>ello: 

H  R  1765  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ubaldo  Gregorio  Catasus-Rodriguez; 

H.R  352;!  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu.  Md  ; 

H  R,  4930  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  Rob- 
ert A   Owen: 

H  R  5702  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased; 

HR  7501  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Dep;vrt- 
mena.  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Sjjeakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

870  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  resulting 
frtim  the  national  study  of  strip  and  surface 
milling,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
L.aw  80-4;  to  the  Committee  ou  Public 
Works. 

871  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Af^lstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Proj)ertles  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facility  project  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  Reserve  at  San  Juan, 
P  R  .  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U  S.C. 
2233a(li,  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

872  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
exercl-sed  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
comprising  the  US.  Naval  Station,  Long 
Beach,  Calif  ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services 

873  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions!, transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a 
training  facility  project  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard  at 
Camp  Drum,  N  Y,.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  use,  2233a(l»  and  ptirsuant  to  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

874  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
muting a  draft  of  propt>sed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  •.An  act  to  regulate 
wuhln  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sale  of 
milk,  cream,  and  Ice  cream,  and  for  other 
purix>ses':  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

875,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
iJibor  Relations  Bo;u-d.  transmitting  the  3lst 
.Annual  Report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3ici  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions .Act,  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor, 

876  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  rep<jrt  of  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees 
l.ssued  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  May  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1967,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential Determination  of  February  4,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
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of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
cf  review  of  procedures  for  preventing  the 
pavment  of  dual  benefits  for  the  same  dis- 
ability or  death.  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation. Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUUes,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  application  of  revised  proce- 
dures for  determining  irrigation  benefits  to 
the  .Almena  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  duty-free  sales  of  certain  waste 
produced  from  imported  conditionally  duty- 
free carpet  wool,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Treas- 
ury Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  ( A  (  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling;  (B)  current  practices  and  methods 
of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion;  and 
(C»  recommendations  for  legislation  which 
are  deemed  appropriate,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat,  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Military  Chaplains 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  81-792;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  certain  cases  of  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I I  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel.  Pa- 
cific Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmitting 
a  report  of  audit  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  for  the  period  January  1, 
1966.  through  December  31,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-449;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entered  in  cases  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  )?ersons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing to  certain  beneficiaries  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
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to  the  provisions  ol  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  retirement  credit  for  cer- 
tain alien  employees  ol  the  Foreign  Service 
during  breaks  In  diplomatic  relations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  "Highway  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Study,"  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-574;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  "Study  of  Ad- 
vance Acquisition  of  Highway  rights-of-way," 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-574;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Swvice.  HJR.  7659.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  housing  in  the 
year  1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  480) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Jones;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  475). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eli  Eleonora 
Blanchl  (Rept.  No.  476) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Despina  and 
Christina  Hatzlsavvas;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  477) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  7427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsis;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
478) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Sin 
Talk  and  Song  Hyting  Ho;  (Rept.  No.  479). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  11293.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  11294.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and  com- 
munity agencies  to  increase  their  capability 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, to  assist  research  efforts  In  the 


prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11295.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11296,  A  bill  to  assist  in  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U,S,  Corrections  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  11297.  A  bill  to  assist  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  hospitals  to  carry  out  needed 
modernization  and  improvement  projects  by 
providing  Federal  guarantees  of  loans  made 
for  such  purpose  and  oy  providing  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  part  of  the  interest  on  such 
loans,  and  to  encourage-  the  development  of 
new  technology  systems  and  concepts  in  the 
provision  of  health  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  11298.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  11299.  A    bill    to    amend   the   Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.R.  11301.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MATSUNAGA; 
H.R,  11304.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  11305.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  vrtth  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11306.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  savings  bonus  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Cahill.  Mr. 
Don    H.    Clausen,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Dellenback,     Mr.     Erlenborn,     Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  FlRELiNGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton   of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Grover, 
Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Harvey)  : 
H.R.  11307.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 

Oregon,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 

PuciNSKi,   Mr.   Daniels,   Mr.   Brade- 

MAS,   Mr.   Caret,   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr. 

William    D.    Ford,    Mr.    Hathawat, 

Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Meeds, 

Mr.  BiTETON  of  California,  Mr.  Reto 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Glaimo, 

and  Mr.  Moorhead)  : 

H.R.  11308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Railbback.  Mr.  Red  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ROBUON,  Mr.  Rimsmj).  Mr.  Rttppi, 
Mr.  8atlo«.  Mr.  ScHNHBrLX.  Mr. 
SRSim.  Mr  Stanton.  Mr  Stiiozr  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Tait.  and  Mr.  Whal- 

LET)  : 

H.R.  H309.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of    1967;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt.  11310.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Dinosaur    Trail    National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ZWACH 
H.R.  11311.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  the  annuities  and  pen- 
sions (and  Itmip-sum  payments*    which  are 
payable  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Blr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself.  Mr 
HOBTON.  Mr   Keith.  Mr    KtrprERMAN, 
Mr.    t-ATTA.    Mr     McDade.    Mr     Mac- 
GucoB,    Mr.    MATHtAS   of    Maryland. 
Sir.   Mkskill,   Mr    Morse.   Mr    Mor- 
ton, Mr.  MosHER.  and  Mr   Myers  i  : 
HJl.  11313.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HH.  11313.  A    bin     to    provide    additional 
benefits   for  optometry   officers   of   the   uni- 
formed services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PELLY 
HJt.  11314.  A  bill  to  permit  surplus  nursery 
stock  to  be  used  for  noncommercial  beautlfl- 
catlon  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON 
HJl.  11315.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  postmasters  and 
other  employees  in  the  postal  fleld  service 
shall  receive  at  all  times  basic  compensation 
In  excess  of  the  basic  compensation  of  any 
employee  under  his  supervision  and  direc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN ; 
H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint     resolution     extending 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  St    Louis  Uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  St    Louis.  Mo  .  In  con- 
nection   with   the    150th    anniversary    of    Its 
founding;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.   BEVILL: 
H.  Res.  735.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Mr    BINGHAM: 

H  Res.  726  Resolution  concerning  peace 
In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr    BRAY: 

H  Res.  727  Resolution  providing  for  a 
thorough  review  of  U  3  policy  toward  the 
USSR;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    McCLURE: 

H  Re.s  728  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  Eiist,  Uj  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

247  By  Mr  ULLMAN  Memorial  of  the 
Oregon  Legislative  .^iisembly.  1967  regular 
session,  relative  to  the  approprlatUin  of 
moneys  necessary  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
public  grazing  laxids  In  the  State  of  Oregon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

248  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposal  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  withdrawal  from  all  forms 
of  mineral  location  or  leasing  of  all  those 
lands  of  the  public  domain  valuable  or  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  geothenruil  steam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

249  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  de- 
ferrlns  of  action  with  respect  to  any  license 
application  f  ir  the  development  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  Feather  River  In  any  pending  wild 
rivers  .system  In  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

250  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUite  of  Florida,  relative  to  protective 
tariffs  on  imported  agricultural  products,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

251  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  Ui  appropriation 
of  moneys  necessary  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
public  grazing  lands  In  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation. 

252  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  pro- 
tective tariffs  on  Imported  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

253  Also,  memorial  t<3  the  Legislature  of 
the  suite  of  Texas,  relative  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  return,  without  restriction,  5 
percent  of  Individual  and  corporate  income 
tax  collections  to  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
t<j   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
HR   11316.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Shige- 
y<i6U    Matoba;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  11317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 

Rlbaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   11318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PlUppo 

LlP.iroto:   to  the  Commute  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   11319    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Aclerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CUN.VINGHAM: 

HR   11320    A    bin    for    the    relief    of   Jose 

Joaqulm  Bulhoes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

JudicLiry. 

By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  11321,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
and   Iv.\na   Tlrltlcoo;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  11322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
Slguancla  Rosarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H  R.  11323.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Jozsef 
Jutasl   and   his   wife,   Glzella  Jutasl;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R   1 1324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noga- 
rapu    Reddy;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR   U325.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nelllna 
F.   Mlrjah;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR   11326    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kennle 
E.    Ashwn;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr   WYATT: 
H  R.  11327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
WoUe;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

120.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  relative  to  situs  picketing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

121.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Greg  ,  relative  to  antlrlot  act  legisla- 
tion,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PotUl  Problems  and  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    UJ.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  July  10,  1967 
RUMSFELD.  Mr.    Speaker,    the 


need  for  the  development  of  legislation 
to  Improve  and  advance  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  the  working  conditions  and  sal- 
aries ol  career  postal  employees  Is  most 
urgent.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past, 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  inadequa- 
cies and  InefBciencies  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  13th  Congre.ssional  District  of 


Illinois.  I  have  discussed  the.se  problems 
with  postal  employees  who  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  improvement  of  jwstal 
service  are  the  constant  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
high-caliber  employees,  due  to  the  level 
of  salaries  and  the  working  conditions 
which,  I  have  been  told,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  high  morale  in  many  instances 
The  Congress  must  find  an  acceptable 
and  effective  solution.  Bills  have  been 
introduced,  on  which  hearings  have  been 
held,  to  reclassify  the  levels  of  positions 
in  the  postal  field  service  in  an  effort 
to  attract  qualified  personnel  to  the  .serv- 
ice. I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  give  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 


lem of  employee  turnover  and  full  con- 
sideration to  the  steps  that  have  been 
proposed  to  meet  this  problem,  includ- 
ing the  reclassification  of  postal  posi- 
tions. 

I  would  also  urge  once  again  that  the 
concept  of  pay  differentials,  based  on 
cost-of-living  data,  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. What  may  be  a  fair  wage  in  one 
section  of  the  countrj'  may  not  be  a  fair 
or  even  a  livable  wage  in  another  area. 
The  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  highest  cost-of- 
living  areas  in  the  coimtry.  Based  on  the 
1959  comparison  study  of  20  cities,  the 
latest  such  study  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Chicago  area 
ranked  with  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the  most 
expensive  section  in  the  United  States. 
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There  Is  no  question  but  that  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  Chicago  area  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  on  their  salaries. 

Rapid  and  reliable  postal  service  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury,  In  a  modern  com- 
mercial society.  It  is  past  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in  seeing 
that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to 
assure  that  goaL 


I 


Resnlts  of  1967  Qaestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  year,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  on  10 
important  issues  facing  our  Nation  to  all 
of  the  households  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — 221,000.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  we  received  ap- 
proximately 30,000  replies  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire, and  today  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  opinions  of  my  constituents. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  They  would 
like  to  see  constructive  action  by  this 
Congress  on  almost  every  important 
issue.  I  respectfully  request  that  all 
Members  review  this  tabulation  so  that 
they,  too,  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  of  these  interested  citizens  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Harris  County,  Tex.  The  tabulation 
follows : 

Results  of  1967  George  Bush  Questionnaire 
(Results  tn  percent] 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

Total   100 

Escalate  military  action  by  continuing 

bombing  enemy  alrbases 66 

Continue  present  course  without  nego- 
tiations          2 

Continue  present  course  with  negotla- 

,  tions    22 

Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 10 

2.  What  should  we  do  about  the  admin- 
istration's estimated  deficit? 

ToUl    100 

Increase  personal  and  corporate  taxes  to 

reduce    deficit 6 

Curtail  domestic  spending 62 

Combination   of   these 21 

No  action  reqvilred  as  long  as  gross  na- 
tional   product    increases 11 

3.  What  should  we  do  about  the  war  on 
p>o\eriy? 

Total    100 

Increase    expenditures 3 

Reorganize  program  to  make  It  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs 52 

Eliminate    program 45 

4    What  should  we  do  about  the  draft? 
Total    100 

Eliminate  all  college  deferments 27 

Eliminate    graduate    school    deferments 
only   28 


Kllmlnat*  draft  and  make  aerTlce  career* 
attractive  enough  to  attract  volun- 
teers       27 

Retain  present  systeni 18 

6.  Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents 
of  ooUege  students? 

Yes '. 75 

No    _. 25 

6.  Should   thlrd-cIasB  mall   rates   be   In- 
creased? 

Yes 80 

No  — 20 

7.  What  should  we  do  about  relatives  on 
congressional  payrolls? 

Total   100 

Require  Congressmen  to  disclose  rela- 
tives       60 

Make  It  Illegal  to  have  relatives  on  pay- 
roll       37 

Take  no  action 3 

8.  What  should  we  do  about  social   se- 
cvirlty? 

Total   100 

Increase  benefits  20  percent  as  rec- 
ommended by  President 17 

Increase  benefits  8  percent  with  no  tax 
Increase  necessary 69 

Increase  benefits  60  percent  but  finance 
program  through  general  revenues 
rather  than  social  security  taxes 14 

9.  What  should  we  do  about  gun  legisla- 
tion? 

Total 100 

Strong  bill  requiring  all  citizens  to  reg- 
ister   firearms 34 

Strong  bill  providing  tougher  penalties 
lor  criminals 65 

No  additional  laws  required 11 

10.  What  should  we  do  about  trade  with 
communist  coimtrles? 

Total   100 

Increase  aU  trade  with  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions           7 

Increase  trade  of  nonstrateglc  items 
only   36 

Eliminate  trade  altogether 29 

Defer  trade  talks  until  Vietnam  war  Is 
terzolnated 28 


A  92d  Birthday  Aimirertary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Upson,  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary— his  92d. 

Mr.  Upson,  in  1910,  founded  and  for 
years  served  as  president  of  the  Upson 
Co.,  a  Lockport  firm  specializing  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  fiber  panels  and 
laminated  paper  products.  Many  of  the 
company's  principal  products  were  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Upson  him- 
self. 

As  befits  a  civic  leader  marking  his 
92d  birthday,  Mr.  Upson  received  many 
congratulatory  messages  from  friends  all 


over  the  country,  Including   one  from 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Included  among  his  birthday  honors 
was  the  Award  of  Merit,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
congratulatory  message  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute's Award  of  Merit,  and  an  article 
published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Mr.  Chaeijs  A.  Upson, 
Lockport,  N.Y.: 

Your  many  friends  In  Washington  join 
me  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  In  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  you  today  on 
the  great  occasion  of  your  92nd  birthday. 

We  know  what  great  satisfaction  you  must 
feel  as  you  look  back  over  almost  a  century 
of  service  and  devotion  to  your  cotmtry, 
your  Industry,  and  your  fine  family. 

We  are  e6i>ecially  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
American  Paper  Institute  will  soon  honor 
you  with  an  award  In  recognition  of  your 
many  contributions  over  the  years  to  the 
progress  of  the  paper-making  Industry.  This 
Is  an  honor  you  richly  deserve. 

Best  wishes   to  you  and   your  family  for 
many  more  happy  birthday  celebrations. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Hub«»hret, 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


Award  of  merit  conferred  up>on  Charles 
A.  Upson  on  the  occasion  of  his  92d  birth- 
day In  recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
over  the  years  to  the  progress  of  the  paper 
making  Industry; 

His  Imaginative  and  enduring  Innova- 
tions in  the  development  of  paper  products; 

His  energetic  leadership  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  In  the 
paper  making  industry; 

His  dedicated  participation  In  civic  affairs 
and  humanitarian  activities  at  the  local, 
state,  and  nationl  levels; 

His  constant  striving  toward  the  brother- 
hood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  signatures  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Association  are  hereunto  affixed  this  —  day 
of  AprU,  1967. 

, ,  President, 

- — — — , ,  Secretary. 

Paper  Institute  Will  Honor  Upson  for  His 
Contributions 

Lockport,  March  31. — A  92-year-old  re- 
tired business  executive  who  pioneered  many 
innovations  In  the  paper  making  and  wall 
board  industry  will  be  honored  next  week  by 
the  American  Paper  Institute  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Upson,  who  marked  his  92d 
birthday  Monday  will  receive  a  citation  in 
his  home  at  573  Washburn  St.  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  industry  and  national  econ- 
omy while  he  was  president  of  Tlie  Upson 
Co.  which  he  founded  in  1910. 

Mr.  Upson,  who  still  keeps  busy  with  civic 
duties  and  gardening  and  flower  raising,  has 
received  birthday  congratulatory  telegrams 
from  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Robert  E.  O'Connor,  president  of  the  Paper 
Institute. 

He  was  born  March  27,  1875  in  Tonawanda, 
the  son  of  tlie  late  William  H.  and  Nella  M. 
Ayrault  Upson,  descendents  of  early  French 
Huguenots  who  first  settled  in  Connecticut 
and  later  at  Canlsteo. 

Mr.  Upson  founded  the  Upson  Co.  here 
after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  association  with  the 
former  Beaverboard  Co.  of  BuSalo  and  the 
Niagara  Paper  Co.  here. 

His  career  included  patenting  more  than 
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40  Inventloiuj  associated  with  the  paper- 
making  Industry.  Included  were  develop- 
ment of  protective  film  paper  for  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  the  manufacture  of  Jigsaw  puz- 
zles, special  fasteners  for  erecting  fiber  board 
and  designs  for  machinery  u.sed  to  produce 
laminated  fiber  board,  paper  board  and  spe- 
cialty papers. 


District  of  Columbia   Resident*  Deserve 
Rifht  To  Vote  for  RepresentatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  Members  of  the  House  have 
known  for  many  years  that  the  residents 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  have  never 
had  and  still  do  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  any  representation  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  one  comes  here,  and  meets  the 
people  of  WashlnRton  and  appreciates 
the  size  and  lieauty  and  substance  of  this 
community,  he  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  they  have  no  representation  in  the 
national  body. 

The  US.  Constitution  speaks  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  being  selected 
by  and  coming  from  the  several  States 
and  since  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  a  State.  It  does  not  have  the  right 
to  elect  Representatives  and  Senators. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  does  not  avail  itself 
with  Information  which  can  today 
clearly  explain  this  omission. 

Washingtonians  can  and  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  national  de- 
bates and  decisions  which  concern  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  It  is  also  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  Washingtonians  have 
an  added  Involvement  in  the  Congress 
because  It  Is  the  city  council  for  the 
District. 

If  separation  from  the  voters  was  a 
reason  for  disenfranchising  nearby  resi- 
dents in  the  earlier  years,  it  is  no  longer 
valid  today  because  it  Ls  impossible.  The 
means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation have  become  so  progre.ssive  that 
geographical  separation  is  no  longer  an 
insulation,  even  for  those  who  might 
desire  it. 

I  understand.  Mr  Speaker,  that  back 
In  December  1800.  Representative  Dennis 
made  a  speech  in  this  body,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  said 

If  U  sbould  be  necessary,  the  Constitution 
might  be  so  altered  a«  to  give  them  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  legislature  when  their 
numbers  should  become  sutHclent 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  crite- 
rion. If  there  were  not  enough  people  In 
the  new  District  to  justify  a  Congress- 
man, then  they  should  not  have  one  at 
that  time.  It  would  follow  then  that  the 
District  should  be  franchlsed  when  It 
has  an  adequate  population. 

We  all  know  that  the  District  has 
grown  tremendously.  The  census  of  1880 


showed  it  to  have  acquired  a  population 
that  would  have  entitled  it  then  to  ask 
admission  as  a  State  if  It  were  upon  the 
footing  of  an  ordinary  terrltor>-.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  persons  to  be  rep- 
resented by  each  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
was  about  152  000  according  to  the  ap- 
portionment. The  District  then  had 
177.638  residents  and  exceeded  the  popu- 
lations of  Nevada.  Delaware,  and  Orei,'on. 
Today  it  has  more  residenus  than  11  of 
our  States. 

WiUihington.  DC  .  h.is  thus  met  the 
auallfu-atiuns  stated  by  our  predecessor. 
Mr.  Dennis,  in  1800  It  has  the  iienple 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  repre.sentation 
that  he  suggested. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ments of  freedom  from  popular  pressure 
and  of  inadequate  population  have  been 
met  and  overcome  by  developments  in 
our  modem  society  and  are  now  irrel- 
evant It  IS  hlk'hly  de.sirable  for  Wash- 
ingtonians to  elect  their  own  repre.senta- 
tives  to  the  Congress.  Since  this  will  not 
impair  our  national  independence  from 
State  governments  and  will  actually 
assist  us  in  providing  for  our  own  pro- 
tection. I  believe  we  should  give  them 
the  franchise  now 

I  am  therefore  introducing  my  own 
resolution— House  Joint  Resolution 
597— to  indicate  my  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  US  Constitution 
which  provides  for  representation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress 


Department  of  the  Interior  Conservation 
Award  Conferred  on  Two  Montanans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  r 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or     Mi'NT\.SA 

IN    I-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  the 
hitrhest  award  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior can  confer  is  the  Department's 
Conservation  Award  On  June  12,  the 
Secretar>'  so  honored  two  Montanan.s. 
They  are  Maurice  Arnold,  a  member  of 
the  Valley  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, and  Robert  McColly.  chairman  of 
the  Valley  County  Citizens'  Advisory 
Planning  Committee 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  took  some 
part  in  the  floor  deliberations  of  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  when 
It  was  before  us  in  1964  I  am  very  pleased 
therefore,  that  the  activities  of  these 
two  Montanans  led  to  the  first  classifi- 
cation under  this  important  act 

The  Cla.ssification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act — Public  Law  88-607— is  interim  leg- 
islation calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  review  public  lands  to  deter- 
mine those  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of 
dispositions  and  these  suitable  for  reten- 
tion in  Federal  ownership  The  legisla- 
tive history  anticipated  the  closest  co- 
operation between  Federal  officials  and 
the  States  and  localities  in  which  these 
reviews  would  take  place. 

Mr  Arnold  and  Mr  McColly  are  proof 


that  the  anticipation  has  been  fully  met. 
Working  through  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  Valley  County.  Mont  . 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  test  the  criteria 
and  procedures. 

The  Valley  County  commission  ap- 
pointed a  citizens'  planning  advisory 
committee  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
Valley  County  with  the  facts  affecting 
land  u.se  in  their  county.  Tlie  committee, 
led  by  Mr  McColly.  met  group  by  group 
with  tlie  various  people  using  the  public 
lands  in  Valky  County.  Later  there  were 
meetings  with  all  groups  together.  At 
these  meetings  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement officials  were  invited  to  explain 
the  terms  of  the  Classification  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act.  the  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  the  review.  In  other  words,  these 
Federal  ofTicials  working  with  respected 
local  leaders  were  able  to  bring  complete 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  this  act 
down  to  the  citizens  wlio  were  affected 
by  It. 

■  As  a  result  of  this  widespread  under- 
standing," as  Secretary  Udall's  citation 
declares,  "the  first  classification  order 
under  this  crucial  public  land  act  desig- 
nates 614.000  acres  of  public  lands  in 
Valley  County  as  the  first  public  lands" 
to  be  marked  for  retention  in  Federal 
ownership  for  multiple-use  management. 
As  Secretary  Udall  points  out  in  his 
citation — 

Tins  classlflcation  erases  the  Indetermi- 
nate status  of  these  lands  which  has  been 
Impending  management  levels  need  to  pro- 
duce their  potential  contribution  to  Amerl- 
c.m  life 

Mr.  President,  this  classification  of 
public  lands  in  Valley  County.  Mont., 
shows  the  excellent  results  we  can  get 
when  the  purposes  of  laws  are  fully 
understood  by  the  local  people  most  im- 
mediately affected  by  them.  We  owe 
much  to  the  Maurice  Arnolds  and  Robert 
McCollys  throughout  the  West  who  have 
undertaken  to  be  thoroughly  briefed  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Classlflcation  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  and  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive i>art  in  explaining  It  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  McColly  received 
their  award  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  County  association  at  a 
meeting  in  Miles  City  on  June  12.  1967. 
Harold  Tysk.  State  Director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  repre- 
sented Secretarj-  Udall  and  presented  the 
awards  during  a  session  of  the  public 
lands  i>anel.  Dan  Mizner,  president  of 
the  Montana  County  a.ssociation;  Ken 
Rustad,  chairman  of  the  public  lands 
panel;  and  John  Stevens,  new  president 
of  the  Interstate  County  Commissioners 
A.ssociation,  were  present. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udall's  citations  to 
Maurice  Arnold  and  Robert  McColly  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  or  the  Inteiuob. 

Washtngton,  D  C.  June  12.  1967. 
Mr  MAfRirE  Arnold. 
Hinsdale.  Mont. 

Dear  Ma.  Arnold:  In  recognition  of  your 
outstanding  leadership  resulting  In  historic 
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milestones  In  public  land  management,  it 
IS  a  pleasure  to  present  to  you  and  Mr.  Robert 
McCoUy  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Con- 
servation Service  Award. 

Your  local  leadership  In  Valley  County, 
Montana,  has  fully  Justified  President  John- 
son's faith  that  'new  concepts  of  coopera- 
tion" can  be  devised  between  national  lead- 
ers and  "the  leaders  of  local  communities." 
You  have  combined  a  concern  for  proper 
land  use  with  skill  as  respected  itxal  leaders 
to  place  before  the  people  of  Valley  County 
the  fundatmcnUU  facts  regirdlng  the  new 
Classlflcation  and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  It  was 
proposed  to  be  applied   in  Valley  County. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespre.id  understand- 
ing, the  first  classification  order  under  this 
crucial  public  land  act  designates  614.000 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Valley  County  as  the 
first  public  lands  prossessing  "such  values 
as  tij  make  them  more  suitable  for  reten- 
tion In  federal  ownership  .  .  ."  This  clae- 
siflcation  erases  the  Indeterminate  status  of 
these  lands  which  has  Impeded  a  manage- 
ment level  needed  to  produce  their  potential 
contribution  to  American  life. 

This  classification  came  about  because  of 
your  dedication  to  good  land  use  planning, 
your  willingness  to  grasp  the  principles  of 
a  new  law  and  your  untiring  elTorts  to  place 
before  the  people  the  facts  of  the  land  situ- 
ation in  eastern  Montana  as  they  related 
to  the  law. 

Representing  the  people  of  Valley  County, 
you  and  Mr.  McColly  have  erected  a  historic 
milestone  In  public  land  management.  You 
have  Justified  the  President's  belief  that  new 
modes  of  cooperation  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween national  and  local  leaders.  Please  ac- 
cept our  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
your  fine  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12,  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  McColly, 
Hinsdale.  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  McColly:  In  recognition  of  your 
outstanding  leadership  resulting  in  historic 
milestones  In  public  land  management,  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  present  to  you  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Arnold  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Con- 
servation Service  Award. 

Your  local  leadership  In  Valley  County, 
Montana,  has  fully  Justified  President  John- 
son's faith  that  "new  concepts  of  coopera- 
tion'" can  be  devised  between  national  lead- 
ers and  "the  leaders  of  local  communities." 
You  have  combined  a  concern  for  proper  land 
u.se  with  skill  as  respected  local  leaders  to 
place  before  the  people  of  Valley  County  the 
fundamentiil  facts  re^rding  the  new  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  It  was  pro- 
posed to  be  applied  In  Valley  County. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  understand- 
ing, the  first  classification  order  under  this 
crucial  public  land  act  designates  614.000 
acres  of  public  lands  In  Valley  County  as  the 
first  public  lands  possessing  "such  values  as 
to  make  them  more  suitable  for  retention  in 
federal  ownership  ..."  This  classification 
erases  the  Indeterminate  status  of  these 
lands  which  has  Impeded  a  management 
level  needed  to  produce  their  potential  con- 
tribution to  American  life. 

This  classlflcation  came  about  because  of 
your  dedication  to  good  land  use  planning, 
your  willingness  to  grasp  the  principles  of  a 
new  law  and  your  untiring  efforts  to  place 
before  the  peopel  the  facts  of  the  land  situ- 
ation in  eastern  Montana  as  they  related  to 
the  law. 

Representing  the  people  of  Valley  County, 
you  and  Mr.  Arnold  have  erected  a  historic 
milestone  In  public  land  management.  You 
have  Justified  the  President's  belief  that  new 
modes  of  cooperation  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween   national    and    local    leaders.    Please 


accept  ovtr  congratiUatlons  and  gratitude  for 
your  fine  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Executive  Branch  Must  Act  on  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30, 
1967.  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  struck 
down  as  imconstitutional  an  aircraft 
noise  abatement  ordinance  of  the  town 
of  Hempstead,  N.Y.  In  his  decision  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  F.  Dooling  held  that  reg- 
ulations restricting  aircraft  must  come 
from  a  Federal  agency. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
maximum  aircraft  noise  levels — H.R. 
1398 — I  have  maintained  that  jet  noise 
is  a  national  problem.  On  February  6, 
1966,  in  his  transportation  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  recognized  jet 
noise  as  a  national  problem  and  ap- 
pointed a  White  House  task  force  "to 
frame  an  action  program  to  attack  this 
problem." 

The  task  force  is  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser.  Dr.  Donald 
Hornlg  who  wrote  to  me  on  June  5,  1967, 
stating  that  the  passage  of  the  aircraft 
noise  abatement  bill  was  "critically  im- 
portant." 

The  problem  of  jet  noise  has  now  been 
recognized  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Crovemment  as  a  national  problem  and 
by  the  courts  as  a  Federal  responsibility. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

The  wheels  of  the  legislative  process 
move  slowly.  The  use  of  the  airplane  as 
a  means  of  transportation  Is  growing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  our  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  airplane  passenger 
rate  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
passengers  daily  while  our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  6.700  persons 
per  day.  This  rate  of  increase  is  bound 
to  accelerate  the  hazards  of  air  travel. 
Air  safety  must  not  be  sacrificed  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act.  That 
is  why  I  am  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
executive  authority. 

The  1958  Federal  Aviation  Act — sec- 
tion 307(c) — authorized  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
establish  regulations  limiting  the  use  of 
navigable  air  space  "to  protect  persons 
and  property  on  the  ground."  The  Con- 
gress has  mandated  the  FAA  to  protect 
the  rights  of  homeowners  and  persons 
living  in  and  around  the  airports.  The 
nuisance  of  jet  noise  and  the  growing 
menace  from  the  increased  number  of 
jet  flights  as  more  Jet  planes  are  de- 
livered, leave  no  room  for  delay.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  within  the  shadow  of 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  are  cry- 
ing out  for  relief  from  this  menace  and 
demand  the  protection  and  the  right  to 


quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
homes. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Congress  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  a  secretary  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
The  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  have  today  written  to  Mr. 
Boyd  urging  him  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  and  exercise 
his  executive  authority  to  set  aircraft 
noise  standards  at  a  maximimi  level. 
By  administrative  regulation,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  make 
it  immediately  clear  to  every  airline  op- 
erator and  airplane  engine  manufacturer 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognizes 
its  obligation  in  the  area  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement.  The  Secretary  should 
promptly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  Im- 
plement the  basic  objectives  of  the  pend- 
ing aircraft  noise  abatement  bills,  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  20  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
people  have  spoken;  the  Congress  has 
issued  its  mandate  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act;  the  Federal  courts  have  pin- 
pointed the  responsibility;  the  President 
has  called  for  action  and  his  science 
adviser  has  called  the  need  "critically 
important."  Now  is  the  time  for  Secre- 
tary Boyd  to  take  the  necessary  action. 


Northeastern  Illinois  State  College — A 
New  Liberal  Arts  Institution  for  Chi- 
cago's Northwest  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  on  July  1, 
1967,  by  action  of  the  Ilhnois  Legislature 
and  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois State  College  became  a  legal  entity. 
This  college,  located  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Is  both  a  very  old  and  very  new 
Institution  of  higher  learning.  It  is  very 
old  since  it  is  one  of  two  institutions 
tracing  descent  back  to  the  normal  school 
established  in  Cook  County  in  1869.  It  is 
very  new  since  it  has  been  acting  as  an 
autonomous  unit  only  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  new  campus  in  1961. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  educa- 
tional systems,  too,  are  changing.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  this  college 
should  look  toward  change  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  also  be  mindful  of,  but  not  unduly 
Influenced  by,  the  past,  for  it  has  almost 
100  years  of  continuous  service. 

In  1869,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  in  any  county 
of  the  State.  The  Cook  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  had  been  operating 
experimental  normal  school  classes  at 
Blue  Island,  established  a  normal  school 
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In  the  Tillage  of  Englewood.  When  Engle- 
wood  was  annexed  to  Chicago,  owner- 
ship, control,  and  support  of  the  normal 
school  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  length  of  the  proeram  was  origi- 
nally 6  months;  in  1899.  It  became  2 
years.  In  1938.  upon  authorization  to 
grant  the  bachelor  of  education  degree, 
the  4-year  curriculum  was  Introduced. 
Graduate  study  was  also  inaugurated  in 
1938.  After  a  series  of  changes,  the  name 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  be- 
came Chicago  Teachers  College  in  1938 
To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  ac- 
cessible teacher  training  facilities  in 
Chicago  and  to  relieve  overcrowding  on 
the  south  campu.';.  one  or  more  branche.s 
of  the  college  have  been  maintained  in 
various  locations  since  1949  This  policy 
led  to  the  decision,  in  1957.  to  establish 
and  build  a  permanent  north  campus 
Chicago  Teachers  College  North  began 
operation  on  this  new  campus  in  1961. 

On  J»ily  16,  1965.  the  ownership  and 
control  of  Chicago  Teachers  College  was 
transferred,  by  authorization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  State  colleges 
and  universities  and  its  campuses  re- 
named Illinois  Teachers  College  Chi- 
cago— North  and  South 

When  Chicago  Teachers  College  be- 
came Illinois  Teachers  College,  it  had  a 
precise  and  single  purpose — to  educate 
men  and  women  to  ijecome  career  teach- 
ers. This  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School  when  it  opened  its 
doors  in  1869,  as  it  was  the  purpose  of 
many  normal  schools  and  teachers  col- 
leges which  blossomed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  19th  century. 

Under  Colonel  Parker,  who  was  prin- 
cipal from  1883  to  1899.  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  acquired  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation for  Innovation  Visitors  from  far 
and  near  were  attracted  to  the  campus 
by  reports  of  the  radical  practices  and 
Ideas  being  used  to  modify  the  process 
of  teacher  education  Northeastern  Dli- 
nola  State  College  does  not  reject  the 
innoTative  heritage  of  its  ancestor.  Prom 
the  beginning  on  the  new  campus  in  1961, 
the  i>roBram  has  been  openly  and  frankly 
experimental  with  the  broad  general  goal 
of  developing  in  each  individual  student 
his  \iltlmate  potential  of  human  worth 
and  dignity  and  the  concomitant  sense 
of  responsibility  to  himself  and  his  fel- 
low men.  individually  and  collectively. 
To  guide  each  student  as  he  strives  to 
develop  his  full  potential,  the  faculty 
used  the  basic  assumption  that  any  proc- 
ess designed  to  help  a  person  understand 
himself,  other  human  beings,  and  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives,  must  be  in  essence 
a  liberally  trained  student.  The  faculty 
believes  that  the  educational  process 
should  enable  a  student  to  broaden  and 
deepen  his  Insights  into  man  through  the 
study  of  world  cultuies.  It  believes  this 
process  should  assist  a  student  in  devel- 
oping understanding  of  some  of  the 
major  concepts  and  principles  of  knowl- 
edge as  they  bear  on  the  full  range  of 
human  concerns.  It  believes  this  process 
should  stimulate  Intellectual  curiosity 
and  provide  the  Incentive  for  continuing 
study  and  inquiry  throughout  life.  It  be- 


lieves this  process  should  encourage  the 
student  to  question  and  explore  across 
disciplinary  lines  as  he  attempts  analysis 
and  synthesis  within  his  expanding  in- 
tellectual world.  It  believes  the  process 
should  Include  decisionmaking  and 
problem  solving  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent as  preparation  for  his  role  as  citi- 
zen and  potential  leader.  Also,  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  believes  that  the  proc- 
ess should  provide  a  foundation  for  skill 
in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  for  the 
many  students  who  seek  careers  in  the 
classroom. 

The  excellent  faculty  at  the  college  has 
dfveloped  a  philosophy  for  the  education 
of  teachers  which  is  strikingly  non- 
tiaditional.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
make  the  lit>eral  arts  the  major  empha- 
sis in  the  education  of  teachers.  Such  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  for 
teachers  is  in  the  college's  tradition  of 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  well-worn 
paths  in  education.  Our  program  has  en- 
compassed a  succession  of  experiments 
and  innovations  in  content,  method,  and 
orsanization.  Some  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive than  others.  The  college  has  tried 
to  keep  the  most  productive  processes 
and  discard  the  least  productive  in  both 
old  and  new  approaches.  This  attitude 
has  served  well  in  the  past  and  the  in- 
tent is  to  foster  it  in  the  future  in  the 
face  of  whatever  changes  there  may  be. 
This  college  proposes  to  imitate  no  other 
cjllcse  as  it  continues  its  tradition. 

It  does  not  see  Itself  as  a  shadow  in- 
stitution molded  to  a  pattern,  however 
Kood  that  pattern  may  be;  it  aspires  to 
be  an  institution  of  unusual  substance, 
chan'-iing  with  a  changing  world:  it  ac- 
cepts as  the  only  constant  in  this  world 
of  change,  the  creativity  and  ingenuity 
of  a  faculty  entiaged  in  exploring  educa- 
tion with  a  good  student  body. 

The  plans  for  nonteaching  majors  and 
the  cuniculums  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  secondary  school  teachers  have 
been  in  preparation  for  2  years.  Tlie 
new  curriculums  will  be  available  In  the 
academic  year  1967-68  and  will  reflect 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  college  that 
an  education  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
must  have  as  its  priraarj-  goal  the  libera- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  becom- 
ing a  multipurpose  institution,  the  col- 
lege will  not  in  any  sense  neglect  teacher 
education.  This  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  interest  of  the  institution.  It  is 
expected  that  more  teachers  will  be  pro- 
duced than  ever  before.  Young  people 
just  graduating  from  high  schools  some- 
times do  not  see  the  promise  of  careers 
in  teaching.  The  faculty  of  this  college 
hopes  that  its  conviction  that  teaching 
can  be  both  exciting  and  rewarding,  that 
It  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
creative  person,  will  be  contagious.  By 
its  example,  this  faculty  will  attract 
young  people  of  intellectual  quality  to 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

This  college  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  concerned  with  the  problems  of  urban 
areas.  The  advantages  of  our  urban  lo- 
cation are  many.  The  city  dominates  cul- 
tural aujtivitles.  The  city  has  become  the 
focus  of  political  ferment;  it  serves  as  a 
laboratory  for  social  problems  of  aston- 


ishing diversity.  This  is  where  the  prob- 
lems are.  This  is  where  the  problem  solv- 
ing goes  on.  Here  are  the  challenges  in 
education,  in  housing,  in  matching  peo- 
ple without  jobs  to  jobs  without  people. 
Here  are  the  problems  in  transportation, 
in  air  pollution,  in  water  supply.  Here  is 
a  world  microcosm  with  many  cultures 
in  close  proximity.  Here  is  the  battlefield 
for  undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
doing  careful  planning  for  the  rights  of 
the  future.  Here  are  the  great  industries, 
the  research  laboratories,  the  thought- 
provoking  meetings  of  opposing  convic- 
tions, the  media  centers  for  television, 
radio,  the  great  newspapers.  If  the  wish 
IS  to  stimulate  problem  solving,  the  city 
may  serve  as  a  text,  resource,  laboratory. 
Prom  megalopolis,  this  college  draws  its 
students.  While  they  are  on  campus,  they 
are  still  in  close  contact  with  the  city. 
If  the  college  succeeds  in  liberating  their 
minds,  and  helps  them  to  become  prob- 
lem solvers,  these  students  will  leave 
campus  with  ideas  and  ideals  which  will 
bring  a  fresh  vitality  and  enthusiasm  to 
their  battle  to  improve  the  human  con- 
dition. The  city  and  the  Nation  will  reap 
the  benefits. 

As  an  urban  institution,  the  college 
will  maintain  its  experimental  and  in- 
novative bent.  Experiments  seeking  the 
answers  to  many  questions  In  education 
are  in  progress  or  being  planned.  T\^o 
questions  which  concern  the  college 
greatly  should  suffice  as  examples — 

First,  how  can  an  urban  commuter 
college  attain  the  climate  for  learning 
claimed  for  the  living-learning  situation 
of  the  residential  college? 

Second,  as  we  grow,  how  can  we  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  small  close- 
knit  community? 

The  college  intends  to  continue  asking 
probing  questions  about  the  problems 
and  myths  of  higher  education.  It  has 
expressed  the  firm  determination  to  be 
candid  about  failure  and  to  recognize  the 
ephemeral  quality  of  success. 

The  college  Is  fully  aware  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  developing  problem- 
solving  approaches  which  deal  with 
major  questions  at  the  State,  National, 
and  international  levels.  It  is  important 
m  our  shrinking  physical  world  that  all 
educated  people  understand  that  many 
problems  are  worldwide.  It  is  also  es- 
sential that  we  come  to  realize  that  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  diverse 
world  cultures  is  a  prerequisite  for  prog- 
ress toward  a  peaceful  better  world. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  college  is  devel- 
oping programs  in  international  educa- 
tion. 

The  college  will  continue  to  develop 
activities  on  the  campus  which  will  be 
intellectually  provocative  and  culturally 
stimulating.  There  will  be  expanded  serv- 
ices to  the  community.  Neighbors  have 
been  welcome  at  concerts,  plays,  art  ex- 
hibits, and  lectures.  Planning  is  being 
done  for  a  wide  variety  of  credit  and  non- 
credit  activities  designed  for  residents  of 
the  community.  These  could  range  from 
art  classes  to  seminars  on  the  Far  East. 
Northeastern  Illinois  State  College  is  an 
educational  and  cultural  asset  to  its  com- 
munity, the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKSiuY,  Jn.Y  11,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Ross  W.  Dye.  Church  of  Christ, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee, 
O  God.— Psalm  42:  1. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  we  may  rec- 
ognize our  inadequacies  and  know  that 
the  only  answer  to  our  need  is  the  living 
God.  We  invoke  Thy  guidance  upon  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  they  may 
frame  wise  and  just  laws  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  Imbue 
each  of  us  with  not  only  the  long  view 
of  history  but  also  with  an  awareness  of 
eternity.  May  we  desire  to  be  Thy  serv- 
ants, and  grant  us  wisdom  for  our  tasks. 
We  pray  that  men  and  nations  may  lay 
aside  their  ancient  hatreds  and  dwell  in 
peace.  Give  us  clear  views  of  personal 
and  national  goals,  and  supply  the 
strength  that  no  just  cause  shall  ulti- 
mately fail.  In  Christ's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

I 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

On  June  24,  1967: 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  lor 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  9029.  An   act   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  26,  1967: 

H.R.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodes:  and 

H.R.  2048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne. 
On  June  28,  1967: 

H.R.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  February  11.  1929,  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

H  R.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp  ; 

H  R.  4717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
tJnlted  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  use  of  Memphis  State  University,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn  ;  and 

H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for   4   months   the   emergency   provisions   of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 
On  June  29,  1967: 

H.R.  4880.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within 
which   certain  requests  may   be  filed  under 


the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965;  and 

H.R.  10943.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
On  June  30,  1967: 
H.R.  5424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  10867.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purpoies;  and 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  1,  1967: 
H.R.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions. 

On  July  3,  1967: 
H.R.  5615.  An    act   to   continue   until    the 
close  of  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 
On  July  7,  1967: 
H.R.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AngloUna 
Condello; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertran; 

H.R.  1764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 
nesto M.  Campello; 

H.R.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregorlo  Catasus-Rodrlquez; 

H.R.  3349.  An  a«t  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel; 

H.R.  3523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  M.D.; 

H.R.  3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1970,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products; 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments; 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen; 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased; 

H.R.  7501.  An  act  m&Ung  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  flscaj 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bernhard  Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy  (retired). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10368.  An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill   (H.R.  10368)   entitled  "An  act 


making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
BI.Tnkenship;  and 

S  lill.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
V.illey  project  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  68-1. 


PELLY  APPLAUDS  HOUSE  DISCUS- 
SION OF  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I 
have  called  for  a  full  debate  by  this  body 
on  the  question  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Yesterday  we  witnessed  the  closest  thing 
to  a  debate  on  this  issue  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
along  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
presented  a  policy  of  "staged  deescala- 
tion"  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  June  5  I  raised  the  question  before 
this  House  on  whether  or  not  constructive 
alternatives  have  been  available  and  pro- 
posed within  our  Government  and  out- 
side it  at  each  stage  in  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  All  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment need  alternatives  which  can  be 
readily  available,  and  especially  policies 
concerned  with  warfare.  The  gentlemen 
who  spoke  yesterday  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  Nation  for  coming  forth  with  the 
constructive  alternatives  to  a  difficult 
situation.  I  was  also  happy  to  hear  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Albert]  take  an  interest  in  the  proposals 
put  forth  yesterday  by  our  eight  col- 
leagues. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  delighted  that  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  spoke  up  against  the  in- 
tervention of  the  administration  in  the 
present  rebellion  in  the  Congo.  The  token 
intervention  approval  by  the  President 
was  completely  ill  advised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine 
recently  wrote : 
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Sons,  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  are 
dying  today.  Ask  yourself  why  Olve  your- 
self the  anawer— If  you  can.  Lets  have  the 
"guta"  to  make  up  for  our  own  mistakes — 
let's  not  make  that  unborn  babe  pay  our 
bills,  light  our  wars,  furnish  our  food  and 
housing.  Lefa  wipe  the  ingratiating  grins 
off  the  faces  of  the  warmongers  and  political 
spendthrlfU  who  paint  the  picture'  with 
colors  we  ha»e  never  seen 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w:.>h  to  applaud 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  took  part 
in  yesterday's  discu.ssion  of  a  proposal  to 
bring  about  peace  The  House  at  long  la.st 
is  showing  signs  of  con.stiuctive  and  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  debatm;,;  the 
Vietruiin  issue. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 
OP  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <S.  853'  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sormel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  on  June  19  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  this  Commission  on  Politi- 
cal Activity  was  before  the  House,  under 
the  Consent  Calendar,  and  certain  ques- 
tions were  asked  at  that  time.  The  in- 
formation was  not  then  available. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activity  had  failed  in 
an  early  start,  because  of  the  failure  to 
appoint  all  of  the  Commissioners  for 
nearly  3  months.  Questions  as  to  what 
progress  had  been  made  were  not  an- 
swered at  that  time. 

Since  that  tlnie.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port has  been  made  available  This  is  a 
simple  extension  in  order  to  complete 
the  business  of  the  Commission.  I  under- 
stand the  cost  will  be  less  than  or  at 
least  no  more  than  an  additional  $25,000. 

I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  advise  us 
further  as  to  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Commission  s  original  aims 
and  objectives,  and  whether  It  has  made 
any  progress. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield'' 

Mr.  HALL,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  or  to  any  other  Member  who 
has  this  information. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man who  is  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure 
he  could  give  a  better  report  as  to  what 
the  Commission  has  done  than  I. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  committee,  of 
course,  has  met  and  organized,  and  a 
staff  has  been  engaged  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 


Hearings  have  been  held  In  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  seek  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  greater  liberalization  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  Frankly,  there  Is  a  dis- 
agreement m  the  committee  to  some  de- 
gree as  to  what  the  objectives  ought  to 
be. 

I  feel,  as  a  member  of  the  Comnii.s.sion. 
that  there  should  be  some  investigation 
of  the  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  m 
oi'dt^r  to  determine  where  the  act  should 
be  tightened  up,  to  eliminate  political 
activity. 

This  seems  to  be  glossed  over,  and  I 
am  very  disappointed  about  that.  How- 
ever, there  are  areas  where  there  needs 
to  be  .some  clarification  as  to  penalties 
and  other  phases  of  the  Hatch  Act.  I 
think  that  we  will  get  things  straightened 
out  and  finally  come  up  with  a  good  re- 
port I  have  not  attended  all  of  the  meet- 
ings my-self  but  have  attended  enough  so 
that  I  do  feel  we  will  bring  this  thing  out 
in  pretty  good  shape  before  we  get  done. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priation for  this  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  a-sk 
the  gentleman  an  additional  question.  I 
think,  as  per  his  la.st  sentence,  that  he 
does  hope  this  bill  will  be  allowed  for 
the  limited  extension  of  the  Commission 
.so  that  we  can  have  further  funding  and 
additional  staff  and  complete  the  writing 
of  the  report.  What  would  you  expect  to 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  writing  of  the 
report?  Would  you  expect  the  people  In 
the  military  servnces,  for  example,  to  be 
encouraged  to  read  beyond  the  first  page 
of  the  existing  Hatch  Act  which  tells 
them  what  not  to  do  and  to  read  into  the 
second  and  third  pages  which  tells  them 
what  their  rights  are  as  citizens  and 
their  responsibilities  thereunder? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  My  feelings  are— and 
the  hearings  developed  this — that  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  military  are 
unaware  of  what  they  can  and  what  they 
cannot  do  under  existing  law.  We  have 
suggested  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  more  information  be  made 
available  to  the  Federal  employees  so 
that  they  know  what  they  can  and  can- 
not do.  I  think  this  is  Important,  but  it 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  limited  in 
what  they  can  do  because  of  the  limited 
appropriations  available  to  them.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  to  that  observation. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  further  to  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  responses  and  certainly  appre- 
ciate his  being  on  the  Commission.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  work  he  has  done 
In  certain  administrative  agencies  and 
departments  where  they  "bug"  the  em- 
ployees for  political  contributions,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  I  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  further  empha- 
size and  develop,  under  his  natiu-al  lead- 
ership and  membership  on  this  Com- 
mission, these  phases.  This  might  be 
emphasized  as  well  as  the  rights  of  all 
the  citizens  and  Government  employ- 
ees— or  others — in  exercising  their 
franchise  to  select  as  well  as  elect  good 
representatives  in  our  representative  re- 
public 

Mr.    NELSEN.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield '' 
Mr.  HALL  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 


Mr  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
In  the  hearings  early  I  made  It  very  clear 
that  I  thought  not  only  should  we  Inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  some  liberaliza- 
tion in  some  areas,  but  I  also  felt  it  was 
necessary  that  we  provide  some  enforce- 
ment machinery  where  there  were  viola- 
tions. I  also  feel  there  should  have  been 
some  thorough  investigation  as  to  viola- 
tions .so  that  we  might  understand  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  occurred.  There 
have  been  fundraising  dinners  where 
Federal  employees  have  been  pressured 
U)  purchase  tickets.  Yet  this  seems  to  be 
.sort  of  shoved  aside  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  desire  of  some  to  look  toward  lib- 
eralization and  not  toward  a  tightening 
of  the  enforcement  side.  I  hope  before  we 
are  through  we  can  get  at  it.  I  have  asked 
that  coun.sel  t>e  provided  for  some  of 
these  investigations.  So  far  my  request 
has  not  been  honored. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask.  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman, 
if  he  believes  that  there  will  be  proper 
coordination  with  this  body's  new  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Ethics,  and  the 
subcommittee  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives administration — as  far  as  campaign 
funds,  the  declaration  of  intent,  dis'-lo- 
sure,  and  any  other  standards  of  ethics 
and  conduct  as  far  as  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  this  Congress  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  sure  there  will  be. 
I  must  say  in  the  Commission  there  are 
some  very,  very  competent  men  and 
some  outstanding  persons.  I  think  you 
will  find  on  the  Commission  Itself, 
whether  they  be  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, that  there  Is  a  imanlmlty  of  feeling 
that  moves  In  the  direction  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  am  sure  when  we  are  through 
we  win  be  pleased  with  the  report  we 
have  to  offer. 

Mr,  HAIX.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  originally,  is  what  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  need  for  an 
extension  of  time  and  additional 
moneys? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Without  question  that 
Is  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  rather  expensive, 
but  in  view  of  the  statements  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  reaction  In  the  weeks 
since  this  first  came  up,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  someone  why.  since  President 
Johnson  signed  this  legislation  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  not  appointed  until  the  fol- 
lowing January  26?  The  bill  plainly 
specified  that  the  Commission  should  re- 
port within  1  year.  In  other  words,  on 
October  3  of  this  year.  Can  anyone  shed 
any  light  on  the  intriguing  question  of 
why  the  President  delayed  from  October 
3,  1966,  to  January  26,  1967.  to  appoint 
members  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  specifically  answer  the  question,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Iowa  that  it  is  my  recollection 
the  act  was  passed  late  in  the  session  and 
actually  i  think  that  the  time  for  report- 
ing should  have  been  at  a  different  time. 
However,  tliere  was  not  enough  time  for 
a  commission  to  get  into  operation  in 
order  to  make  a  report  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  language  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  about  the 
best  answer  I  could  give  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  However,  it  is  my  fur- 
ther opinion  that  there  has  also  been 
some  delay  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission.  But.  perhaps,  we  are  as 
much  in  error  on  our  side  on  this  question 
as  others  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  where  the  names  have  not  been 
suggested  to  fill  these  positions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  is  not  very 
much  economy  involved  when  the  delay 
necessitates  an  additional  expenditure  of 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amount  of  money 
would  supply  a  substantial  amount  of 
light  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
could  buy  a  lot  of  electricity  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  very,  very 
strange  to  me  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  appoint  the 
members  of  this  Commission  during  the 
time  from  October  3,  1966,  imtil  Janu- 
ary 26,  this  year. 

I  wonder  how  much  has  been  expended 
by  this  Commission  to  date?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to  how  much 
has  been  expended  by  the  Commission  so 
far? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  There  has  been  obligated, 
as  of  July  l.'^llO.OOO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  now,  you  want  an- 
other $25,000  to  complete  this  study.  You 
will  not  be  back  here  asking  for  more 
money  as  a  result  of  the  procrastination 
at  the  White  House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate asking  for  a  further  extension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  but  before 
doing  so  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  July  5.  1967.  i.ssue  of  the  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Courier  which  deals  with  the 
strange  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
case  of  a  Federal  employee  who  was  held 
to  have  violated  the  Hatch  Act.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Commission  scrutinize  the 
handling  of  this  case. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Justice  Department  Faii-s  To  Back 
Hatch  Act  Verdict 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Hobart 
of  Concord,  N.H..  is  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Clerks  Union  and  part-time  secretary- 
tre.isurer  of  the  New  Hampshire   AFL-CIO. 

According  to  the  union  newspaper,  "The 
Machinist,"  "As  pajt  of  his  duties  for  the 
sute  labor  body,  Hobart  mailed  out  (during 
the  1964  campaign)  a  pamphlet,  'Right  'Wing 
Takes  Over  a  Major  Political  Party."  The 
pamphlet  Included  a  rejxirt  on  right-wing 
activities  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention  and   was   published   by  Group  Re- 


search Reports,  an  organization  which  keeps 
tabs  on  extreme  groups." 

For  this  political  activity,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  suspended  Hobart  for  30  days 
for  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  as  a 
result  he  lost  $674.62  In  pay.  But  the  AFL- 
CIO  associate  counsel  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  on  behalf  of  Hobart. 

The  Justice  Department  failed  to  defend 
the  case  In  any  way  and  Hobert  was  awarded 
back  pay. 

In  answer  to  an  Inquiry  from  Rep.  H.  R. 
Gross.  R..  lowk.  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Carl  Elu-dley  declared: 

"The  departmVnt's  analysis  of  the  litiga- 
tion factors  In  the  Hobart  case  produced 
the  conclusions  that  it  was  not  a  typical 
Hatch  Act  case,  that  any  defense  would,  of 
necessity,  raise  Constitutional  Issues,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  wholly  unattractive  test 
vehicle  upon  which  to  premise  a  major  court 
battle  over  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  .  ." 

Chairman  John  'W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  declared  in  a  letter 
to  Gross:  "In  short,  a  settlement  of  the  case 
which  cost  the  government  less  than  $700 
(repayment  of  30  days'  pay  to  Mr.  Hobart), 
constituted  the  most  considerate  defense  of 
the  statute  under  the  circumstances." 

Thus,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
finding  Hobart  guilty  of  violating  the  Hatch 
Act  by  administrative  order,  refused  with 
the  Justice  Department  to  defend  its  posi- 
tion in  court. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  that 
civil  servants  are  protected  against  political 
discharge  and  in  return  are  denied  the  right 
to  engage  directly  in  partisan  politics  except 
for  private  discussions  with  friends  and  vot- 
ing at  elections. 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  Civil  Service  Coni- 
mlsslon  and  the  Jtistlce  Department  to  en- 
force this  concept  of  the  law  and  they  were, 
in  our  opinion,  grossly  negligent  In  refusing 
to  defend  the  original  administrative  order. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  the  Hatch 
Act  Constitutional  In  1947;  but  It  often  re- 
verses Itself  according  to  the  personal  views 
of  the  Jtostlces.  But  a  reversal  in  this  case 
would  disastrously  undermine  the  civil  serv- 
ice concept  and  would  soon  result  In  gov- 
ernment by  the  government  rather  than 
government  by  the  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


S.  853 
Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  polit- 
ical activity  by  ofGcers  and  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment", approved  October  3,  1966  (80  Stat. 
868),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commission  shall  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  of  Its  activities  and  the  results  of  its 
studies  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  December  31,  1967,  and  upon 
the  filing  of  the  report,  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2733  OF  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10482) 
to  amend  section  2733  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  application 
of  local  law  in  determining  the  effect  of 
claimant's  contributory  negligence,  to 


clarify  the  procedui'e  for  appeal  from 
certain  claims  determinations,  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  attorney  fees  there- 
under. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  as 
to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  view  this  bill,  at  the 
present  time  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act, 
the  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence 
would  apply  only  if  a  State  has  the  doc- 
trine of  comparative  negligence;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  true.  It  is 
also  what  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide as  to  the  Military  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  So. 
what  this  bill  provides  is  with  respect  to 
the  liability  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment for  tort  claims,  and  that  in  enforc- 
ing a  claim,  if  a  State  has  a  doctrine  of 
comparative  negligence,  you  would  pay 
based  upon  that  doctrine;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
my  judgment  based  upon  a  reading  of 
the  bill — or,  rather,  a  reading  of  the  re- 
port that  you  ao  not  know  what  the  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  involved  by  reason  of, 
let  u:  say,  liberalizing  our  tort  claims 
laws  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned  and  insofar  as  our  Military 
Establishment  is  concerned? 

The  gentleman  does  not  know  how 
much  it  would  cost  the  Government  if 
we  so  liberalized  the  law? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wUl  stale 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  way, 
based  upon  our  hearings  and  the  infor- 
mation which  we  had  presented  to  us, 
to  predict  what  the  estimated  or  the 
exact  cost  would  be,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  many  cases  there  will  l)e,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  But  it,  primarily,  pro- 
vides for  greater  fairness  toward  all  peo- 
ple who  might  have  claims  against  the 
Govei-nment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  from  Report  No. 
377.  page  6  thereof,  the  following: 

Only  clause  (1)  of  the  bill  would  have  seme 
Increased  budgetary  impact. 

A  realistic  estimate,  however,  is  not 
possib'e  as  this  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  accidents  arising  In  areas  where 
the  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence 
appMes,  and  where  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Act  is  not  involved.  The  bulk  of 
the  claims  would  be  for  property  damage 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents  involving 
U.S.  vehicles  and  private  vehicles  of  U.S. 
nationals  in  foreign  coimtries.  In  the 
past,  the  number  and  amounts  of  these 
claims  have  not  been  large — and  of 
course  we  anticipate  they  would  not  be 
large  in  the  future.  Clause  <2)  would  re- 
sult in  considerable  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cost  of  administration 
and  processing  of  appeals. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  cost  woiild  not  be  very  much 
more  than  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

As  we  say  in  the  report,  and  as  you 
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and  I  realize,  no  one  knows  how  many 
accidents  are  going  to  happen  In  some 
foreign  land. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  how  many  States 
in  the  Union  apply  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative negligence? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  could  not  answer 
the  gentleman's  question 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  committee  have  an  answer  in  its 
files? 

Mr.  ASHMORE  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  the  precise  number.  Some 
States,  of  course,  have  the  doctrine  of 
contributory  negligence  as  a  complete 
bar  to  a  claim,  and  I  believe  that  the 
doctrine  of  comp^arative  negligence  is 
followed  in  approximately  10  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
this  bill  passes,  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  involve  its  several  depart- 
ments in  embracing  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative negligence  fully  and  com- 
pletely? 

Mr.  ASHMORE  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  last  question'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes 
I  was  just  wondering:  We  apparently 
have  the  doctrine  of  comparative  negli- 
gence in  the  ordinary  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  and  we  will  aow  be  extend- 
ing It  to  the  military 

Mr.  ASHMORE  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  And 
Inasmuch  as  It  will  apply  to  all  military 
establishments,  then  I  presume  It  will 
prevail  abroad  If  we  have  an  accident 
abroad? 

Mr.   ASHMORE    It  would   under   thi.s 

act;  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Are 
there  any  other  departments  or  any 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Government 
now  where  you  have  Involved  and  do  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  comparative 
negligence? 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of  beyond  those  administering  the  stat- 
utes cited  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  the  reason  I  am  asking  him  the 
questions  Is  that  when  I  was  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  we  considered 
adopting  the  rule  of  comparative  negli- 
gence for  our  great  State,  and  the  evi- 
dence showed  It  would  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  do  away  with  the 
doctrine  of  contributory  netjliK'cnce  and 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  comparative  neg- 
ligence. 

However,  if  the  eentleman  says  it  is 
not  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment very  much  money.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  I  am  convinced  it 
would  not. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R     1M82 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vtntcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-inembled.  That  section 
2733  Of  title  10.  United  Sta-.es  Code.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  itrlklng  out  the  word  ,ind  '  ut  the 
end  of  clause  (4t  of  subsection  ibi  and  in- 
serting In  place  thereof  or,  if  .so  c.ui-.ed  al- 
lowed only  to  the  extent  that  the  law  of  the 


place  where  the  act  or  omission  complained 
of   occurred   would   permit   recovery    frnm   a 
private  individual  under  like  circumst mce; 
and". 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  igl  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
the  following:  '.  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  his  designee  for  that 
purpose  ":   and 

i3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  read 
•■|h)  No  attorney  shall  charge,  demand, 
receive,  or  collect  for  services  rendered,  fees 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  any  award  or 
settlement  under  this  section  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall.  If  recovery  be  had.  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

On  page  2,  lines  7  through  13.  strike  the 
language  of  lines  7  through  13  on  page  2  of 
the  bill. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  nme,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  amend  section  2733  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
plication of  local  law  in  determining  the 
effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for 
appeal  from  certain  claims  determina- 
tions." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Tnp  SPE-i^KEIt.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Con.sent  Calendar. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  want  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  are  critical  of  President  Johnson's 
.<;ending  of  military  planes  and  personnel 
to  the  Congo  these  last  2  days.  I  believe 
it  Is  unwise  to  directly  intervene  In  the 
tempestuous,  unstable  boiling  pot  of  un- 
settled, restless,  darkest  Africa.  The 
United  States  is  already  overextended. 
We  ought  not  to  invite  further  foreign 
involvements  in  this  way  at  this  time. 

More  particularly,  this  ought  not  to  be 
done  without  the  prior  approval  and  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Telephone  consultation  with  a 
few  Senators  Is  not  enough.  Congress  is 
not  a  rubberstamp  for  any  President, 
whatever  his  political  party. 

Although  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
Is  undeniably  entrusted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  executive  branch,  when  such 
conduct  can  lead  to  war  by  extensive 
predictable  involvement  of  men  and 
equipment  It  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
without  advance  deliberation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  this  latest  foreign  involve- 
ment in  the  Congo.  I  would  offer  such  a 
resolution  whether  the  administration 
were  Republican  or  Democrat.  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  the 
risk  of  one-man  involvement  in  war  of 
this  entire  Nation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  ST.^GGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  set  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2661 1 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DEMETRIOS   KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Georgaras  lalso  known  as  James  K. 
Georgarasi . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


DIS.\PPROVAL     OF     US.      INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  THE  COWGO 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection 


PUGET   SOUND   PLYWOOD,   INC.,   OP 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARLOS  ROGELIO  FLORES-VASQUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2036) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Rogelio  Flores- 
Vasquez. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6096) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  REY  D.  BALDWIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  95)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T.  SOT.  ANTHONY  J.  CORSO 


ANTONINA  RONDINELLI  ASCI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1564) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonina  Rondinelll 
Asci. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
ns..  1564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)(2)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Miss 
Antonina  Rondinelll  Ascl  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural  born  daughter 
of  Alfred  A.  and  Prancesca  A.  Ascl,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Antonina 
Rondinelll  Ascl  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Ascl, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act;  Provided.  That  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and   Nationality   Act." 


JESSE  C.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  324)  for 
the  relief  of  J^se  C.  Johnson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARY  T.  BROOKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  371)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brooks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

s.  371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Public  Prmter  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Gov- 
erimient  Printing  Office  the  s\im  of  $742.40, 
representing  salary  due  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brooks, 
an  employee  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  the  period  January  13,  1966, 
through  February  26,  1966,  when  she  was 
separated  from  her  employment  due  to  the 
erroneous  notification  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  approval  of  her  application 
for  disability  retirement.  After  tax  with- 
holding, payment  of  group  life  and  health 
insurance  premiums,  and  deductions  of 
amounts  due  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Brooks  in  full  settlement  of  any  and 
all  claims  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  her  erroneous  separation,  and  the 
period  January  13,  1968,  through  February  26, 
1966,  shall  be  deemed  a  period  of  creditable 
Federal  service  by  Mrs.  Brooks  for  retire- 
ment and  related  purposes.  The  Public  Print- 
er is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
out  of  the  cited  revolving  fund  the  agency 
contributions  for  retirement,  life  Insurance, 
and  health  benefits  purposes  which  would 
have  been  required  by  law  had  Mrs.  Brooks 
been  In  paid  employment  during  the  period 
of  her  erroneous  separation. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfiU,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  636)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shlu. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  650)  for 
the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  Anthony  J.  Corso, 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

S.  650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Anthony  J.  CJorso,  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired).  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  stun  of  $468.86,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  basic  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Technical  Sergeant  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  for  the  period  between 
April  1,  1950,  and  January  7,  1963,  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Technical  Sergeant  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any  amount 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account 
of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     ME.    ASHMOEE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore:  On 
page  2,  line  8,  insert: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  stim  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CERTAIN    EMPLOYEES    OP    PUGET 
SOUND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  652)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  652 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  of 
the  following  named  persons  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
which  appears  beside  his  name: 

Rita  L.  Burdlck,  $604.00;  Frederick  R. 
Blxler,  $910.07;  RoUand  A.  Bastrom.  $105.60; 
R.   C.   Boyce,   $593.71. 

Each  such  amotuit  is  the  amount  of  over- 
payments, arising  out  of  an  administrative 
error,  of  his  salary  as  a  civilian  Mnployee  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
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prlated.  to  each  person  named  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  with 
respect  to  bU  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  such  section. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  thu  section  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  one  claim  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding VLOOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table 


CHARLES  H    THURSTON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'S.  819 1  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Thurston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    819 

Be  if  enacted  by  tfie  Stfnate  and  House 
of  Representatne^  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  Charles 
H.  Thurston  of  Macon,  Georgl.j.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  Slates  of  the  sum  of  »905  08.  rppre- 
Fentlng  overpaymei.ts  of  'al.iry  which  he 
received  as  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  at  Rohlns  Air  Force  Base, 
Georgia,  for  the  period  from  September  3. 
1983,  through  July  17  1965,  such  overpay- 
ments having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  '.n  determining  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  tf>  which  the  said  Charles 
H.  Thurston  was  entitled  when  he  was 
changed  from  gmde  OS  9  to  grade  OS  7. 
effective  September  3  1963.  due  to  the  abol- 
ishment of  his  former  position  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  atvuunt.i  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  otflcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  U  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Charles  H,  Thurston  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  .my  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthstandlim  .Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  "f  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91, DUO 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tht  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


WARREN  P.  COLE3AAN,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S  985  •  for 
the  relief  of  Warren  P.  Coleman,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    986 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


Arnerica  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  Warren 
P  Coleman.  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  ail  lUiblluy  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1.253  07.  repre.senting  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  salary  received 
by  the  said  Warren  F  Coleman,  Junior,  for 
the  period  from  July  10,  1955,  through  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1962,  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dl-^burslng  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Trerioury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prl.ited.  to  the  said  Warren  F  Coleman, 
Junior,  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act 

AMENDMENT  OFTERFD  BY   MR     ASHMORE 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

TTie  Clerk  read  els  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  AsiiMuRt  On 
p.ige  2,  line  8,  Insert 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  81,0OO," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motian  to  recinslder  was  laid  on 
the  table 


ALTON  R    CONNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1045  i  for 
the  relief  of  Alton  R   Conner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    1045 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  Alton 
R,  Conner,  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  rep.iyment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $736  46. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  a.i  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air 
F  >rce  Base.  GeorgLi,  'or  the  period  from  June 
8,  1958.  through  February  23.  1963.  such  over- 
p.iyments  having  been  nuwle  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error.  In  the  audit  .md  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  lor 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Alton  R  Conner,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  tlus  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
tr.iry  notwlthst.mdlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1  000 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  ajid  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THOMAS  M.  SCANLON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1537. 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  M,  Scanlon, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
re.id  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  1537 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congre.'is  assicmblcd.  That  Thomas 
M  Scanlon,  of  1131  Chalet  Avenue.  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $288.  repre- 
senting the  balance  of  a  salary  advance  which 
the  United  States  Air  Force  failed  to  with- 
hold from  his  pay  and  allowances  at  his 
direction  prior  to  his  discharge  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OMER  PENNER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1653  > 
for  the  relief  of  Omer  Penner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR     1653 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre  s  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TYeasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  war  claims  fund. 
t<i  Omer  Penner,  1924  Cabrlllo  Street.  San 
Francisco.  California,  the  amount  certified 
to  him  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  Omer  Penner  against  the 
United  States  for  detention  benefits  under 
section  5(ai  through  5(ei  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  the  War  Claims 
Act  Amendments  of  1954:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
p,ild  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000 

Sec  2  The  Foreign  CLilms  fiettlement 
Commls.slon  sliall  promptly  determine  and 
certify  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  p.iyable  to 
Omer  Penner  as  detnitlon  benefits  under  sec- 
tion Siai  through  5.ei  of  the  W.ir  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  the  War  Cl.ilms 
Act  Amendments  of  1954.  If  Omer  Penner 
had  filed  a  claim  th.erefor  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  law. 

With  the  followinK  committoc  amend- 
ment 

On  pape  2,  line  1.  strike  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
ajj'eed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CLARA  B.   HYSSONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1655) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  I.  MELLIN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1674) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  I.  Mellin,  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  LESSIE  EDWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1680) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lessie  Edwards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR    LADY    OF    PILLAR    CATHOLIC 
CHURCH,   SANTA   ANA,   CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1894) 
for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady  of  Pillar  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1894 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Our 
Lady  of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  in  Santa  Ana, 
California,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $505.80.  rep- 
resenting its  liability  to  the  United  States 
because  of  an  Inadvertent  violation  of  a  re- 
striction regarding  the  use  of  donated  prop- 
erty which  Our  Lady  of  Pillar  Catholic 
Church  received  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
In  tiie  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHILDREN  OP  MRS.  DORIS  E. 
WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2454) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Doris  E.  Warren. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMDR.  ALBERT  G.  BERRY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2757) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry, 
Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IKE  IGNAC  KLEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3474) 
to  require  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  determine  the 
amoimt  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of 
Himgary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T.  MICHAEL  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4015) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael  Smith. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  CONVEY  PROPERTY  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  4833) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  situ- 
ated In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Lltchard,  rural 
delivery  numbered  1,  Montgomery,  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  that  portion  of  the 
0.262  acre  tract  of  land  described  in  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  owned  by  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  to  the  United  States  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Ralph  J.  Lltchard  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  United  States  portion  {as  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General) . 

Sec.  2.  The  0.262  acre  tract  of  land  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is 
described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point 
along  the  western  side  of  United  States  Route 
15  approximately  10  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Wllllamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  by  land  of  Ralph  J.  Lltch- 
ard and  on  the  west  and  north  by  land  of 
United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Land  mark- 
ings begin  at  an  Iron  pipe  on  the  western 
right-of-way  line  on  Route  15;  said  iron 
pipe  being  opposite  the  first  culvert  under  , 
Route  15,  north  of  Litchard's  Motel;  thence  N[ 
from  Iron  pipe  marking  north  twenty-seven 
degrees  thirty  minutes  east  a  distance  of 
129,75  feet  to  a  second  iron  pii>e  marking; 
thence  north  sixty-nine  degrees  thirty-one 
minutes  west  a  distance  of  175,85  feet  to  a 
third  Iron  pipe  marking;  thence  south  thirty- 
one  degrees  fifty  minutes  east  a  distance  of 
199.80  feet  to  the  first  Iron  pipe  marking  the 
place  of  beginning  on  Route  15,  adjacent  to 
Litchard's  Motel  property.  This  property 
described  contains  0.262  acre,  presently  be- 
longing to  the  Northeast  United  States  Fed- 
eral Prison  Camp. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  21,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  In  conveying  the  tract  herein- 
before referred  to,  the  Attorney  General  may 
vary  from  the  description  stated:  Provided, 
That  the  total  area  actually  conveyed  by  him 
shall  not  exceed  0.500  acre   ( V2  acre)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HAZEL  M.  LaFRANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5025) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  certain  claims  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
M.  LaPrance  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBERT  P.  MORELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5967) 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  P.  Morell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
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of  WM  87  to  Albert  P  Morell.  of  Dunmore. 
PennsylTanla.  in  full  settlement  of  hla  claims 
for  funeral  and  burial  expenses  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  of  the  late  Nun- 
zlata  Lain  which  were  not  paid  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  assets  of  the  decedent 
consisting  of  three  *1  000  and  two  »500  series 
E  savings  bonds  were  made  payable  up^'n 
death  to  the  United  States  and  were  not, 
therefore,  available  for  the  payment  of  nec- 
^«sary  and  proper  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penses. No  part  of  the  amount  approprl.ited 
In  this  Act  In  exoe-s  of  10  per  centum  there<if 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  ti 
the  contrary  notwlth.stundmg  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sim 
not  exceeding  $1  000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  upon  receipt  of  the 
United  States  savings  bonds  of  series  E 
totaling  $4,000  (face  value),  numbered 
D-3287«574~E,  D-30831656  E.  M  30623497  E. 
M-30«23498-E.  and  M-30e23499  E,  outstand- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, registered  in  the  name  of  Nunzlato 
Lain,  610  North  Washington  Avenue,  Scran- 
ton.  Pennsylvania,  payable  on  death  to  the 
Treasurer  or  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States,  or  upon  receipt  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  him  establishing  their  loss. 
together  with  evidence  of  the  death  of  Nun- 
zlato Lain,  so  that  redemption  of  the  bonds 
Is  effected,  to  apply  the  proceeds,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  not  In 
excess  of  the  sum  of  t954  67  to  Albert  P 
Morell  of  Dunmore.  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
extent  Judicially  determined,  or  otherwise 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, In  full  settlement  of  his  claims  with 
respect  to  funeral  and  burial  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Nunzlato  Lain  which  were  not  paid  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  principal  assets  of  the 
decedent  consisted  of  the  aforedescribed 
bonds,  and  were  not,  therefore,  avaUable  for 
the  payment  of  necessary  and  proper  funeral 
and  burial  expenses.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthstAndlng.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  nUsdeme«nor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  &ned  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000,- 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SWIFF- TRAIN  CO, 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H,R,  6004' 
for  the  relief  of  Swiff-Train  Co. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


FRED  W    KOLB,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  6189 > 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  W,  Kolb.  Jr. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  n)  objection 


JOHN  A    DANISCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  6.324' 
for  the  relief  of  John  A   Danisch 

There   being   no  objection,  the  Clck 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
H  R    6324 

Br>  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  July  31.  1956,  as  amended  1 70  Stat  743, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress!,  the  period  of  time 
served  by  John  A,  Danisch  with  the  Inter- 
governmental! Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration 1 1  CEM  ).  a  public  international  or- 
ganization, from  April  15.  1952.  to  Febru.iry 
9.  1354.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
creditable  Federal  service  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1  lines  6  and  7:  strike  '  In- 
tergovernment.il  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICE  M  I"  and  Insert  "Provisional 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Move- 
ment of  Migrants  from  Europe   iPICMME)"- 

On  page  2  line  1,  strike  'creditable  Fed- 
er.il  service  ■  and  insert  leave  without  pay 
from  Federal  employment  " 

On  page  2  alter  line  2,  add  new  section  2. 
as  follows, 

"Sec  2,  The  limitations  of  section  8348(g( 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  ba.sls 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  E,  COPLIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R,  6452' 
for  the  relief  of  John  E,  Cophn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bills,  a3  follows: 

HR  6452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.«' 
of  Re'presentaliies  of  the  United  States  of 
Anirrua  in  Conpre-Js  o.s.'iembicd.  That  not- 
withstanding any  limitation  of  time  with 
respect  to  application  for.  or  payment  of.  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  Incident  to  the 
shipment  of  Federal  eniployees'  household 
effects  Incident  to  change  of  duty  station, 
the  claim  of  John  E  Coplln.  an  empl  )yee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  ship- 
ment of  his  household  effects  from  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  timely  tiled 
and  shall  be  considered  and  acted  upon  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tions If  such  claim  Is  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eneros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALGONAC  MANUFACTURING  CO  AND 
JOHN  A,  MAXWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  6462' 
granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  render  judiimtnt  on  certain 
claims  of  the  Algonac  Manuiacluring  Co. 
and  Joim  A,  Maxwell  against  liie  United 
States. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.-,k  ur.animous  consent  that 
Ihi.s  bill  be  pas.sed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JESSE  W.  STUTTS,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  6663' 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W,  Stutts,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

MR.  6663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcricii  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Jesse 
W,  Stutts.  Junior,  is  relieved  of  liability  to 
pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,294,40, 
repre.^enting  the  aggregate  amount  of  over- 
p.iyment  of  compensation  received  by  him 
during  the  period  beginning  April  8.  1963.  and 
ending  May  29.  1965.  both  dates  inclusive,  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative error  which  occurred  without 
fault  on  his  part.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec,  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Jesse  W,  Stutts,  Junior,  the  sum 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate 
of  amounts  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
Jesse  W,  Stutts,  Junior  (Including  amounts 
withheld  by  the  United  States  from  amounts 
otherwise  due  him),  on  account  of  the  lia- 
bility for  wluch  relief  Is  granted  by  the  flxst 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  lined  m  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  ■ 

HR.  6862 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Slator  C.  Blacklston.  Junior,  an  employee  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  $9,515.73  in  full  satisfaction  of  his 
cl:um  against  the  United  States  for  compen- 
sation for  personal  property  lost  while  per- 
forming his  official  duties.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

I 

DR.  EMANUEL     MARCUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7599) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLATOR   C.  BLACKISTON.   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6862  > 
for  the  relief  of  31ator  C.  Blacklston,  Jr, 


RICHARD  ALAN  WHITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  7811) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  Alan  White. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  i 

H.R.  7811 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil 
service  retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Richard  Alan  White  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  adopted  son 
of  Benny  R.  White,  deceased  former  employee 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  No 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
daje  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

^c.  2,  Section  8348(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  benefits  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDDIE  CARMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8485) 
for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Garman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ed- 
die Garman,  of  Mill  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  the 
sum  of  $897.30.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Eddie  Garman  for  a  death  gratuity  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  in  action  In  Korea  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1951,  while  serving  in  the  Army. 
The  payment  of  such  claim  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  barred  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  October  9,  1940  (31  U.S.C.  71a), 
which  Imposes  a  ten-year  limitation  of  time 
on  the  payment  of  claims  against  the  United 
States.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  Une  4,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTOR  L.  ASHLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10414) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  L,  Ashley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10414 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Victor 
L.  Ashley,  of  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  is 
relieved  of  UablUty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $3,708.80,  representing  an 
overpayment  of  compensation  from  January 
27,  1957.  through  October  1,  1961,  received 
by  him  while  employed  with  the  Florida 
group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  UablUty 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Victor  L.  Ashley  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  UablUty  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATHANASIA  ARGERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  39)  for 
the  relief  of  Athanasia  Argere, 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  OTON  SOCARRAZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  60)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton  Socarraz. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  60 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Oton  Socarraz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent   residence   as   of   April    13,    1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JUAN  RAMON  DIAZ  ZAYAS 
BAZAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  67)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  Ramon  Diaz  Zayas 
Bazan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  67 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Juan  Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  16,   1961, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tim'e,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR. 


ALBERTO    FERNANDEZ-BRAVO 
Y  AMAT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  132 »  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto  Fernandez- 
Bravo  y  Amat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alberto  Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  3,  1961. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DR.    CESAR    A     MENA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  164'  for 
the  relief  ot  Dr  Cesar  A  Mena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cletk 
read  the  bill,  as  folloA-.s 

S  164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  Hou^r  of 
Repreaentativra  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  as^iembled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Cesar  A.  Mena  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  perm.inent  residence  as 
or  September  U.  1960 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thud 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  i^a.s.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  recon.^lder  ua.s  laid  on 
the  Uible. 


s.  327 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ass'-mbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tl .nallty  Act.  Doctor  Carloe  Victor  De  La 
Concepcion  Garcia  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  fur  porm.mcnt  residence  .vs 
of  June  1.  1962 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pay.scd,  and  a  motion  to  n^conaidcr  wa.'< 
laid  on  tl^e  tabic. 


MARIA  JORDAN   FERRANDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'S.  168'  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Jordan  Ferrando 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

S  168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S>-nate  and  Houte  of 
Representative!)  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'e^is  asfiembled.  That,  in  the 
admlnlBtrstlon  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUoosUty  Act,  as  amended.  Maria  Jordan 
Perr»ndo  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  parent  of  Mrs  Victoria  Trabue.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  201(b)   of  the  said  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROSA    ANNA    GENOVESE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  256'  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna  Genovese. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


ROSA    AGOSTINO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill    S    280' 


for 


the  relief  of  Rosa  Agostino. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinaiUmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  499 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atierica  in  Cong'-ess  assernbled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  Doctor  Manuel  A  Zuniga  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permiinent 
residence  as  of  August  18,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR    JESUS  L.  LASTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  462'  for 
the  relict  of  Dr   Jesu.s  L    La.slra 

Tlicie  beinL;  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
it-ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   462 

Dr  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 
of  .4rr!t'rica  in  Congress  assernbled .  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .^ct.  Dixt  ir  Jesu.s  1.  L.ustra  sh.ill  he 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  6,  1361. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  i-ead  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  t.)  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


DR    GUILLERMO  N    HERNANDEZ,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  464'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Guilleimo  N  Hernan- 
dez, Jr 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S  464 
Be  It  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Arnerica  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  GuUlermo  N  Hernande«, 
Junior  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  a.s  of  May  31.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


DR.    CARLOS    VICTOR    DE   LA    CON- 
CEPCION   GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  327)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  Victor  De  La 
Concepcion  Garcia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 


DR    MARIO  GUILLERMO  MARTINEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  465 »  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Mario  Guillermo  Mar- 
tinez 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S   465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Mario  GuUlermo  Martinez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  .States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July   17,   1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 
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DR    MANUEL  A.   ZUNIGA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS   499 1    for 
the  relief  of  Dr   Manuel  A    Zuniga. 


DOREEN  DELMEGE  WILLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  904'  for 
the  relief  of  Dorcen  Delmege  Willis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S  904 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of  time 
Doreen  Dclmege  WllUs  has  resided  and  was 
physically  present  In  the  United  States  or 
any  State  since  August  2,  1952,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  as  compliance  with  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirement  of 
section  316  of  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune.  v,as  read  tiie  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LUIS  TAPIA  DAVILA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  906  >  for 
the  relief  of  Luis  Tapia  DavUa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  906 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  Luis 
Tapla  DavUa  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  No- 
vember 12,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  I,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That", 
Insert  the  following:  ",  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
acreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR     ESTHER    YOLANDA    LAUZARDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  996)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr,  Esther  Yolanda 
Lauzardo. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  996 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Esther  Yolanda  Lau- 
zardo shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 


for   permanent   residence  as   of   August   21, 

1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  AMPARO  CASTRO        ' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  118)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo  Castro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  ■ 

S.  118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Amparo  Castro  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent   residence  as   of   May   1,    1958. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SETSUKO  WILSON  (NEE  HIRANAKA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  534)  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hlran- 
aka). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


HYE    SUK    PAENG    AND    MI    KUNQ 
PAENG  (PATRICIA  ANN) 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  822)  for 
the  relief  of  Hye  Suk  Paeng  and  Ml  Kung 
Paeng  (Patricia  Ann). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR  FLORIBERTO  S.  PUENTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1278)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Florlberto  S.  Puente. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1278 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Florlberto  S.  Puente  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  July  3, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


I 


mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELISABETA  HORWATH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2485) 
for  the  relief  of  Ellsabeta  Horwath. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
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TERESINA  FARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  4159) 
for  the  relief  of  Teresina  Fara. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JOHN  E.  YANNAKAKIS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4538) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John  E.  Yannakakis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  Jt.  4538 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  John  E.  Tannakakls,  doctor  of 
medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  that  Act  ••  they  relate  to  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERTO  MARTIN  DEL  CAMPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5216) 
for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Martin  Del 
Campo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


DR.  BERNARDINO  D.  MARCELO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5996) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bernardino  D. 
Marcello. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Bernardino  D.  Marcelo  shall  be 
held  and  oooxidered  to  have  been  lawfully 


admitted  for  permanent  residence  as  of  De- 
cember 28,   1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAMIRO  VELASQUEZ  HUERTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3497) 
for  the  relief  of  Ramiro  Velasquez  Huer- 
ta. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to- 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAN  DROBOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8254) 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  Drobot. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERICO  DE  LA  CRUZ-MUNOZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9080) 
for  the  relief  of  Federico  de  la  Cruz- 
Munoz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Federico  de  la  Cruz-Munoz 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  March  28,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  DEMETRIA  MESSANA  BARONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1820) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Demetria  Messana 
Barone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.  1820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Demetria  Messana  Barone  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  hare  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  ntmiber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and    Insert   In    lieu    thereof   the    following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstand- 
ing orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have 
Issued  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Demetria  Messana 
Barone.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Demetria 
Messana  Barone  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  conunenced  or  uiy  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispen.std 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleinan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar 


this  Nation  will  be  taking  another  Im- 
portant step  toward  economic  equality 
for  the  American  farmer. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
The  White  Hovse.  July  11.  1967. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION— MES- 

SAGE FROM   THE   PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNTIED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

This  report  shows  clearly  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  toward  our  goal  of 
economic  equality  for  rural  America 

Farm  surpluses  have  virtually  been 
eliminated.  With  the  removal  of  this 
threat  to  farm  prices,  farm  income  has 
been  strengthened. 

Yet  the  elimination  of  surpluses  poses 
a  new  dilemma: 

On  the  one  hand,  national  and  world 
needs  demand  a  high  level  of  production 
of  food  and  fiber.  With  populations  soar- 
ing and  the  margin  of  food  supplies 
growing  thinner  in  many  areas  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  gamble  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  Inadequate  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  who  pro- 
duce supplies  in  excess  of  immediate  re- 
quirements as  a  national  precaution. 
cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  cost 
themselves  through  depressed  farm 
prices  and  Income. 

To  Increase  price  protection  for  farm- 
ers In  these  new  circumstances,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  recently 
expanded  Its  price-support  loan  program. 

The  price-support  loan  program  has 
long  provided  farmers  protection  against 
commodity  price  reductions.  Under  the 
program,  farmers  are  able  to  obtain 
loans  at  harvesttlme.  enabling  them  to 
withhold  their  products  from  the  mar- 
kets until  later  In  the  marketing  season 
when  prices  are  more  favorable.  Loans 
for  this  purpose  totaled  nearly  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  1966 

The  expansion  of  the  price-support 
loan  program  will  permit  more  farmers 
to  keep  commodities  off  the  market  be- 
yond the  current  crop  season.  The  com- 
modities will  continue  to  be  owned  by 
the  farmers,  with  the  Government  pay- 
ing the  storage  costs  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's price  for  maintaining  adequate 
reserves. 

By  thus  drawing  further  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  meet  changing  conditions. 


TWELFTH  ANN'U.AL  REPORT  OP 
BOARD  OF  ACTUARIES  FOR  RE- 
TIRED SERVICEMAN  S  F.^MILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN-ME'^S.AGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  ST.^TES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  mes.<a^e  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  toeether  with  the  accompany- 
ins-'  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.■^rmed  Services: 

Tn  the  Ci^rigrc.'fs  of  the  Umtcd  Stales 

I  am  plea.sed  to  transmit  the  12th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  .^ctuarles  for 
the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protec- 
tion Plan 

This  plan,  which  was  adopted  in  1953, 
allows  retired  servicemen  to  elect  re- 
duced pay  so  that  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren can  receive  survivor  benefits  At  the 
end  of  1965.  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  more  than  67.000  retired  service- 
men were  participating  in  this  program 
and  about  5,000  families  were  receiving 
Its  benefits. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion 

Lyndon  B    John.son. 

The  White  House,  July  11.  1967. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Albert  I.  On  this  rollcall  370  Members 
liave  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceefiint;s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRFVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  tile  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No   162  I 

Adair  Flood  Meeds 

A.sh;ey  Foley  Miller,  Calif. 

Baring  Frledel  Monagan 

Berry  Orover  Moore 

BeviU  Hagan  Moorhead 

Blackburn  Hansen,  Itlaho    Morgiwi 

Brock  Han.<.en.  WajiTi     Mom> 

Burton.  Utah  H.ithaway  Murphy.  N  Y 

Clawson,  Del  Hebert  OHara.  Mich 

Collier  HiinRate  OKonskl 

Conable  Kanh  O'Neal.  Oa. 

Daddarlo  King.  Calif  Pepper 

Dent  Kyi  Punell 

Dl«gs  Leggett  Rees 

Dlr.gell  McC.ure  Relfel 

Dwver  McDade  Reinecke 

Fei^han  McE^wen  Reiiss 

FVno  Martin  Rostei.kowskl 


EX'n::NSION   OF   THE   US    CIVIL 
RIGHTS   COMMISSION 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'HR 
10805'  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR     10805 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.sc  of 
Riprtstntalnts  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  m  Congress  a.s.sf mb/<'d.  That  sec- 
tion 1041  b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
as  amended  (78  Stat  251;  42  USC.  1975c 
(bii.  IS  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  ■•  January  31,  1968",  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "January  31,  1973 '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
orderwi 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  1. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H  R  10805.  extends  the  existence  of  the 
US  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  which  Is  from  January 
31,  1968.  to  January  31,  1973.  In  his 
recent  message,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended the  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission for  5  years.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  likewise  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  an  independent,  bipartisan  agency 
which,  on  the  recommendation  of  then 
President  Eisenhower,  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1957  and  then  extended  by  the 
Congress  at  various  times.  It  is  not  a 
law-enforcement  or  prosecuting  agency: 
it  acts  primarily  and  solely  as  a  factfind- 
ing and  research  agency.  In  1964,  Con- 
press  expanded  the  scope  of  its  duties  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  the  problem  of  civil  rights  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  all  distinguished,  dedicated 
gentlemen,  all  devoted  to  maintenance  of 
civil  rights. 

In  each  of  the  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  are  advisory 
committees  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
gathering  and  disseminating  Informa- 
tion about  civil  rights  problems.  It  has 
conducted  conferences  on  local  as  well  as 
on  a  national  basis  on  many  problems 
affecting  civil  rights.  In  the  past,  most 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
centered  on  what  was  the  major  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  civil  rights— that  in 
the  South.  However,  it  is  now  planned  to 
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broaden  its  work,  and  I  may  say  it  has 
already  started  to  broaden  it  to  the  prob- 
lems wiiich  exist  in  other  parts  of  this 
country.  For  example,  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Commission  in  many 
cities  throughout  the  Nation — in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Boston. 

The  Commission  has  now  undertaken 
studies  on  a  variety  of  new  issues  which 
require  this  extension.  The  program  In 
the  past  has  emphasized  the  denial  of 
civil  rights  to  Negroes  in  the  South,  but 
currently  the  Commission  has  launched 
a  similar  program  of  factfinding  and  re- 
search into  the  urban  civil  rights  prob- 
lems, with  emphasis  on  the  North.  It  has 
broadened  its  scope  beyond  just  the  hard- 
core civil  rights  problems  so  as  to  include 
examinations  of  the  more  complex  prob- 
lems of  civil  rights  and  possible  solutions. 
The  Commission  has  undertaken  the 
examination  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  American  Indian  and  the  Mexican- 
American  in  the  denial  of  civil  rights. 
These  are  areas  of  civil  rights  which 
need  to  be  examined  and  assessed  in 
order  to  point  up  the  need  for  legislation. 
The  Commission  performs  a  very  use- 
ful function  as  the  only  Independent 
agency  wlilch  can  examine  the  impact 
of  tlie  various  Federal  programs  and 
Federal  activity  affecting  the  problem  of 
civil  rights.  It  has  studied  on  a  local  and 
State  level  the  activities  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  thus,  appraising  the 
Federal  laws  and  policies  in  order  to  be 
determined  whether  they  are  being  effec- 
tively implemented. 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  have 
been  widely  published  and  circulated  and 
have  received  the  approval  of  most  of 
the  experts  In  this  field. 

This  bill  will  In  no  way  affect  the  basic 
authority  which  prior  legislation  has  con- 
ferred on  the  Commission.  It  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  investigate  com- 
plaints that  citizens  are  being  denied 
their  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  their  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  It  is 
authorized  to  Investigate  allegations  of 
vote  fraud,  to  study  and  collect  informa- 
tion concerning  legal  developments  con- 
stituting a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  including  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  to  appraise  the  lav/s 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
with  respect  to  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and.  finally,  to  serve 
as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission's 
limited  authorization — normally  for  2 
years — has  in  the  past  presented  It  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  continuity 
of  its  program  and  its  staff,  the  Commis- 
sion has  performed  its  work  and  per- 
formed it  well.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  relieved  of  the  problem  of  attempting 
to  maintain  an  adequate  staff  and  a  long- 
range,  effective  program.  This  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  do  that  very  thing. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  there  are  many 
problems  which  need  to  be  analyzed  and 
appraised.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
do  that  very  thing.  It  Is  the  only  agency 
in  our  Government  which  can  do  it  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  this  legislation  should 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  have  been  very  much 
intrigued  in  reading  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  to  note  that  99  percent 
of  the  report  is  dedicated  to  a  depart- 
mental report.  Does  the  committee  have 
no  views  on  this  legislation  that  ought  to 
be  stated  in  this  report?  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man frankly  that  I  have  never  seen  a  re- 
port quite  like  it.  The  panel  report  refers 
to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  William 
L.  Taylor,  who  is  not  otherwise  identi- 
fied. Who  is  William  L.  Taylor? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  William  L.  Taylor  is  the  staff 
director.  In  addition  thereto,  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  report  reflect  the 
views  of  the  committee.  The  vote  in  the 
committee  was  unanimous.  There  was  no 
dissenting  vote  with  reference  to  this 
bill.  We  feel  that  the  bill  is  very  meri- 
torious. The  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished in  a  Republican  administration 
and  has  carried  on  through  a  Democratic 
administration.  It  is  a  purely  bipartisan 
agency,  and  I  do  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  consider  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  have  appreciated  some- 
thing in  the  report  attempting  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  this  Commission.  I 
see  nothing  in  the  report  to  justify  a 
continuance  at  a  cost  of  some  $2,600,000 
a  year  except  a  self-serving  statement  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  was 
probably  inattentive  to  what  I  said  in  my 
statement,  which  gave  some  idea  of  what 
the  Commission  is  doing.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  want  me  to,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  him  a  copy  of  my  statement. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  covered  the 
subject  rather  well  and  pervasively.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  which  is  the  House  docu- 
ment, he  will  see  some  very  cogent  rea- 
sons why  we  should  extend  the  life  of 
this  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, based  upon  what  I  can  read — and, 
certainly,  I  cannot  obtain  any  Informa- 
tion from  this  report,  on  the  basis  of 
reading  a  report  that  is  written  by  a 
staff  member  of  the  Commission  itself — F 
say  again  that  it  is  self-serving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Commission  has 
accomplishe<:l  anything  by  way  of  stop- 
ping riots,  by  way  of  doing  anything  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
In  my  opinion  the  Commission  is  an 
aggregation  of  payroll  straphangers. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  may  be  the  gentle- 
man's opinion.  But  it  is  an  opinion  that 
is  not  shared  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  President  does 
not  share  that  point  of  view;  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  share  that 
point  of  view;  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  do  not  share  that 
point  of  view  and  I  would  further  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  preponderant  number  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  not  share 
that  point  of  view. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  over  the  past 
weekend  that  this  Commission  is  having 
a  difficult  time  keeping  members  and 
personnel;  that  there  has  been  quite  a 
number  of  resignations  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  Commission  itself.  Also 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  resignations  and  quite  a  turnover 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  reason 
for  this? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  period  heretofore 
of  extension  was  only  for  2  years  and  it 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Commission  to 
maintain  good  personnel,  and  it  made  it 
very  difficult  to  recruit  new  personnel 
which  had  to  be  paid.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  are  asking  that  the  extension  be 
for  a  period  beyond  the  2  years  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President;  namely,  5 
years. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  gathered  from  that  press  re- 
port that  the  Commission  was  facing  a 
great  difficulty  in  finding  something  to 
do;  that  it  was  having  to  make  work  for 
itself  with  little  or  no  work  suggested 
for  it  by  people  around  the  country;  and, 
that  they  were  having  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems in  finding  new  fields  of  so-called 
rights  violations,  thus  indicating  it  is 
serving  a  useless  function. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  would  find  that  they  primarily 
addressed  themselves  to  situations  in  the 
South.  They  are  now  spreading  Into 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly into  the  North  and  into  a  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  areas  of  the  North 
which  need  the  attention  of  such  a  Com- 
mission as  this. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  press 
report  indicated  that  these  ijeople  went 
out  of  their  way  to  locate  civil  rights 
violations,  and  that  it  was  just  simply 
difficult  for  the  Commission  to  find  some- 
thing to  do.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee 
seemed  to  indicate  a  vast  number  of 
complaints  with  reference  to  voting, 
covering  almost  every  State  of  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will 
find  that  Information  on  page  269  of  the 
hearings  which  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  this 
Commission  have  any  authority  to  look 
into  the  riots  that  have  been  visited  upon 
the  country,  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  violation  of  local  laws  and  so 
on  that  have  been  incidental  to  these 
riots? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  should  think  that  it 
has  that  authority  where  there  is  in- 
volved a  denial  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Could  we  expect 
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that  they  might  look  Into  those  situa- 
tions? ^  ^^ 

Mr.  CELLER  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  could  expect  anythina  like  that  or 
not.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  intend 
to  do  that  or  whether  they  expect  to 
work  for  the  Director  in  other  held.s  I 
cannot  say.  But  the  inquiry  the  Kentle- 
man  has  made  i.';  a  very  sound  one. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  There  i.'^  really  not 
a  genuine  need  for  the  contunmnce  of 
this  Commission,  is  there'  Is  it  not  a 
most  useless  and  unneces^^ary  thina' 

Mr.  rtXLER.  I  believe  there  is.  be- 
cause there  is  a  continuinK  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  in  the  North,  in  the  West. 
and  in  the  East,  not  only  in  the  part  of 
the  country  the  gentleman  comes  from, 
but  in  my  own  part  al.M>.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  In  the  committee 
report  on  page  2  in  item  2.  under  No.  1. 
Commission  Functions,  that  it  says:  ■In- 
vestigate allegations  of  vote  fraud.  " 

I  assume  that  that  refers  to  the  power 
to  investigate  under  section  104.  para- 
graph 5.  which  the  Commission  has  un- 
der the  1957  act  to  Investigate  allega- 
tions made  in  writing  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation that  Citizens  of  the  Umted 
States  are  unlawfully  being  prevented 
from  or  being  denied  the  rit'ht  to  vote,  or 
to  have  their  vote  counted  in  any  na- 
tional elections  involving  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  or 
other  Federal  elections,  and  so  forth  I 
assume  that  that  Is  what  section  2  re- 
fers to? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  add  further  that  it  was  at  the 
gentleman's  suggestion  that  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  agreed  to  success- 
fully. It  is  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  observation  However,  my  con- 
tinuing interest  is  in  Inquiring  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman  has  any  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  that  has  been  efifec- 
tuated,  and  in  fact  whether  the  Com- 
mission is  going  to  go  Into  further  vote 
fraud  cases  as  directed  by  the  Congr^'ss — 
and  this  of  course  relates  to  vote  fraud 
and  the  right  of  everyone  to  vote,  and 
have  their  votes  properly  counted,  mean- 
ing people  in  the  majority  as  well  as 
in  the  minority. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  ^ay  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  that  there 
have  been  over  1.139  complaints  of  vote 
fraud  on  the  basis  of  vofng  rights  com- 
ing from  practically  every  State  In  the 
IJnion.  Apparently  the  Commission  has 
addressed  Itself  to  some  of  the.se  com- 
plaints. Some  of  these  complaints  were 
sworn  to  and  some  were  not  sworn  to. 
They  cover  general  Irregularities  con- 
cerning voting,  particularly  in  civil 
rights.  Now.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man information  as  to  how  far  the  Com- 
mission went  or  how  deeply  they  went 
into  this  particular  question,  but  appar- 
ently they  are  addre.ssing  themselves 
to  it. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  Al- 
bert'. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  consumed  16  minutes,  the  sientleman 
has  4  minutes  remaining 

Mr  CELLER  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
directing  mv  attention  to  that  fact. 

Mr  McCULLCXTH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  also, 
of  course,  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  refwrted.  this  legisla- 
tion was  initially  recommended  in  the 
ELsenhower  administration,  and  the  life 
of  the  Commission  has  been  extended 
four  times  Regretfully,  there  were  some 
interims  between  the  extensions  of  the 
life  of  the  Commi.ssion  by  rea.'ion  of  the 
slow  action  of  the  Congress  It  is  hoped 
that  this  legi.slation  will  hv  pasi-cd  today, 
and  by  an  overwlielming  vote,  .so  that 
the  Commi.ssion  and  the  employees  will 
fully  realize  that  this  Commis.sion  has 
the  supix)rt  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Mr  Speaker,  from  the  vei-y  beginning 
of  the  Commi.s.^ion  the  members  tliereof 
were  people  of  ereat  ability  and  great 
standing  in  this  country.  Today,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Dr  John 
A  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State 
University.  The  Vice  President  is  Eugene 
C  Patterson,  an  official  with  the  Atlanta 
Constitution 

Dr.  Theodore  M.  Hesburi;h,  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  a 
member  of  the  Commi.^^sion  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Commi.ssion  for  most  of 
the  time  since  its  inception 

Dr  Erwin  N  Gnswold.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  is  a  member  of  this 
Commi-ssion 

Robert  S.  Rankin,  piofe.s.sor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Duke  University,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Commi.ssion. 

Mrs.  Frankie  Mu.se  Freeman,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority, 
is  a  member  of  this  Commission. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been  asked:  What 
has  the  Commi.s.sion  done?  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  numerous  studies  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  including  the  Stale  of  Ohio 
and  particularly  in  Cleveland.  Ohio  We 
now  have  some  information  as  to  why 
we  had  the  riots  in  Cleveland  that  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  people  up  there. 

One  of  my  colleagues  will  speak  at 
some  leneth  on  these  reports  and  will 
bring  some  of  the  tangible  evidence  to 
the  House  for  its  vnew  and  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it  longer 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  over- 
whelming evidence  furnished  by  this 
Commi.ssion  and  by  the  staff  since  1957 
shows  that  it  has  been  performing  a  use- 
ful public  .service  every  day  of  its  life  and 
that  Its  life  should  be  extended  for  5 
years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  it  should  be  a  permanent  Conunis- 
sion,  because  the  problem  of  civil  rights 
is  a  continuing  one 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  uentleman  yield':' 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  one  question 

Mr  WAGGONNER  I  wonrirr  if  the 
gentleman  would  care  to  ttll  the  House, 
since  he  will  only  yield  for  one  question — 


what  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission finally  say  were  the  causes  of 
the  riots  in  his  native  State  of  Ohio? 

Mr  McCULLOCH  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
understand  the  centleman's  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  'Would  the  gentle- 
man miiid  telling  the  House,  since  the 
Civil  Rif-'hts  Commission  has  now  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  a  sort  into  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  in  Cleveland  and 
in  Ohio,  what  they  have  found  the 
cause  of  the  demonstrations  and  riots 
and  violence  in  Cleveland  to  be? 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  Of  cour.'^e.  the  of- 
ficial findings  on  the  immediate  cau.ses 
of  tho.se  riots  are  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  grand  jury  which  investigated 
that  ca.se. 

In  addition  to  those  findings,  the  Civil 
Ritihts  Commission  found  that  we  had 
neglected  the  education  of  some  of  the 
youth  in  Cleveland  and  that  we  did  not 
satisfy  the  housing  needs  of  the  people 
there 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  just  one  further  question'' 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  In  further  answer 
to  the  trentleman's  question,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  an  alert  staff  member  that 
the  Cleveland  riots  had  as  their  immedi- 
ate cau.'ie  professional  agitators  who  were 
sent  there  from  other  States  In  the 
Union 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  grand 
jury  report: 

•  It  wa.s  esta'bllshed  tx-fore  the  Jury  that 
the  leaders  of  the  W  E  B  DuBois  Club  and 
the  Communist  Youth  Party,  with  Inier- 
ch.uige.ible  officers  and  virtually  Identical 
concepts,  armed  in  Clri  eland  only  a  f"-'-' 
dot/s  before  the  Uough  area  disorders  They 
took  up  residence  at  1844  East  81st  Street, 
only  a  short  dist.mce  from  the  central  point 
of  origin  of  the  Hough  area  troubles. 

"These  men,  ir'io  cavxe  /rom  Chicago  S'cv 
York  arid  Brooklyn,  were  Mike  Bayer,  other- 
wise known  as  Mike  Davldow.  Daniel  Mack, 
Ronald  Lucas  and  Steve  Shreeter  They  wert 
seen  constantly  topether.  They  made  sMlIt 
conUict  with  the  JFK  (Jomo  Freedom  Ken- 
yata  House,  headquarters  for  the  rioters i 
House  leadership  and  with  Phil  Bart  of  Mid- 
dlehursl  Road.  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and 
his  wife.  Connie,  who,  the  evidence  showed, 
are  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley  district.  Includ- 
ing Cleveland   " 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  this  report,  the  UPI 
quoted  Stokely  Camilchael  from  New  York 
as  saying.  "In  Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows — all  brick.  I  don  t 
know  what  they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It 
just  means  we  have  to  move  from  Molotov 
to<ktalls  to  dynamite  " 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  the  same  type  of  agitators  who 
have  been  going  into  the  South  have  been 
going  into  Cleveland? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  people  who  have  been 
L'oing  into  the  South.  I  am  speaking  only 
as  to  what  the  record  shows  up  there.  In 
any  event,  whether  they  go  into  the 
South  or  not.  when  they  are  violating 
the  law.  they  should  be  punished.  When 
they  are  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  this  country  and  using  the 
highways  and  the  streets  and  the  by- 
ways to  do  so  and  when  they  are  engag- 
ing in  riots  in  violation  of  the  law,  they 
should  be  punished. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  stating  his  thoughts 
on  this  situation  which  does  concern  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  has 
not  nor  ever  will  be  able  to  come  up  with 
the  precise  reasons  for  the  riots  in  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  State  or  in  my 
State  or  anywhere  else.  A  reading  of  the 
transcript  of  the  Cleveland  hearings  of 
the  Commission  in  April  1966  reveals 
that  the  Commission's  investigation 
found  serious  problems  of  inadequate 
housing,  education,  job  opportunities, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  a  very 
poor  state  of  police-community  relations. 
In  fact,  these  serious  problems  seem  to 
have  been  the  precipitating  factors  in 
the  riots  in  the  Hough  area  which  oc- 
curred a  few  months  after  the  Commis- 
sion's Cleveland  hearings. 

None  of  the  many  investigations  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  throughout 
America  has  ever  foimd  that  the  riots 
which  so  trouble  us  all  actually  were 
caused  by  professional  agitators  sent 
there  from  other  States  of  the  Union.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  I  suppose, 
If  that  were  true,  because  it  would  then 
be  so  easy  to  eliminate  these  riots.  But 
the  riots  are  not  caused  by  malevolent 
travelers  who  go  from  place  to  place  but 
are  Instead  caused  by  the  system  of  deg- 
radation and  discrimination  that  oc- 
curs in  so  many  places  throughout 
America. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  done  an  excellent  service  for  America 
by  exploring  and  analyzing  the  true 
caiLses  of  these  riots  and  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  As  long  as  we  focus  on 
the  statements  and  activities  of  a  few 
colorful  and  flamboyant  figures  as  the 
causes,  these  riots  will  certainly  continue. 
Only  If  we  focus  on  the  true  causes  do  we 
have  any  hope  of  developing  effective 
answers  and  solutions. 

I  think  It  would  certainly  be  helpful  if 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
would  begin  to  appreciate  the  extreme 
sense  of  frustration  that  is  felt  in  the 
ghet'ios  of  America  which  Is  the  basic  and 
underlying  cause  of  these  riots. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  so 
correctly  pointed  out  these  riots  are 
caused  by  the  serious  problems  that  have 
existed — and  over  several  generations — 
In  the  racial  ghettos  of  America  of  slum 
housing,  unemployment,  poor  education, 
totally  inadequate  welfare  programs, 
and  the  whole  system  of  racial  discrim- 
ination. These  interrelated  set  of  prob- 
lems have  resulted  in  poverty  being  in- 
herited from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
The  riots  are  caused  by  the  great  and 
increasing  frustration  and  despair  felt 
by  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
trapped  in  this  inherited  poverty  and 
degradation. 

The  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  has 
always  taken  the  true  and  constructive 
approach  of  analyzing  the  basic  causes  of 
these  riots  as  the  only  effective  answer. 
This  Is  just  part  of  the  Commission's 
overall  vital  and  Important  role  in  focus- 
tog  the  attention  of  America  on  the  prob- 


lems of  civil  rights  which  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  so  correctly  stated  are  con- 
tinuing problems. 

I  want  to  strongly  second  and  support 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission should  be  made  a  permanent 
agency  of  our  Government.  I  very  much 
regret  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
not  able  to  bring  out  a  bill  to  this  House 
which  would  have  given  the  Commission 
permanent  status. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
Is  ready  to  assure  us  that  the  problem  of 
assuring  equal  opportianity  to  every 
American  will  be  solved  this  year,  next 
year,  or  even  in  the  5  years  for  w.hich 
this  Commission's  life  is  being  extended. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYERs],  our  colleague  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  for  his  contribution. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory] 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
his  statement  and  to  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is 
a  most  useful  agency  In  coimection  with 
the  long-range  problem  of  civil  rights.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  this  body  not  to 
recognize  that  civil  rights  problems  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  need  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  as  a  forum  be- 
fore which  civil  rights  problems  can  be 
brought,  where  they  can  be  discussed,  and 
where  reliable,  factual  information  can 
be  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congress. 

From  the  committee  meetings,  from 
the  report,  and  from  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  today  I 
would  conclude  that  this  is  the  most  use- 
ful agency  which  we  can  have  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  effective  legisla- 
tion which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
approved  and  the  Congress  has  passed 
came  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission,  such  as  the  'Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  long  been  identified  with 
legislation  which  has  helped  to  establish 
and  to  continue  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  So  I  am  particular- 
ly happy  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
supporting  this  legislation  today.  I 
would  be  happier,  as  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  happier,  if  this  were  a  bill  which 
would  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  Commission.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  support  the  bill  in 
good  conscience  today,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  substantial  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  that 


after  the  expiration  of  5  years  of  new 
life  which  we  will  provide,  there  will  be 
a  further  opportunity  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent Commission. 

I  say  that  it  ought  to  be  a  permanent 
Commission  because  it  deals  with  the 
civil  rights  of  everyone.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
our  society  in  the  last  few  years  there  is 
the  tendency  to  believe  that  civil  rights 
are  solely  connected  with  racial  tensions. 
But  this  is  not  so. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  mei.tioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
there  are  civil  rights  related  to  the  right 
to  vote.  That  is  a  civil  rights  problem.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  race  as  such,  or 
it  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  race.  This 
should  be  a  problem  with  which  the 
Commission  should  concern  itself. 

Civil  rights  are  rights  that  every  Amer- 
ican has.  They  are  rights  to  do  some- 
thing— the  right  to  be  educated,  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  be  represented 
in  this  House,  and  many  other  civil 
rights  which  all  of  us  have.  They  do  not 
necessarily  have  a  racial  connotation. 
But  civil  rights  are  rights  which  every 
American  has.  These  are  rights  which 
the  Commission  is  constantly  supervis- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
find  facts. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  done  a 
superb  job  of  finding  facts.  In  the 
course  of  its  existence,  it  has  published 
some  very  distinguished  reports.  They 
are  reports  which  cover  broad  areas. 
They  are  reports  which  committee  coim- 
sel  has  at  the  table.  They  are  reports 
which  have  been  of  great  help  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  discharge  of 
its  legislative  responsibilities. 

Again,  these  reports  are  not  related 
solely  to  the  rights  of  one  group  of 
Americans,  but  to  the  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans. As  our  society  grows — and,  I  hope, 
improves  and  prospers — different  kinds 
of  civil  rights  problems  may  be  pre- 
sented from  those  which  are  in  the  fore- 
front today.  This  is  why  I  believe  we 
need  a  continuing  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, one  that  will  watch  over  these 
rights  and  one  that  will  relate  to  Con- 
gress the  problems  of  the  day  so  that  we 
can  legislate  effectively  in  these  areas. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ofifer  an 
article  that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Rights  Untt   Cites  Political  Bias  in 

South 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

A  year-long  Investigation  by  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  found  evidence 
of  "numerous  Incidents"  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  by  both  political  parties  In 
the  South,  a  Commission  official  said  yester- 
day. 

William  L.  Taylor,  the  Commission's  staff 
director  disclosed  in  an  interview  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  its  investigation  of  po- 
litical practices  in  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

"Problems  of  discrimination  of  one  kind 
or  another  were  found  in  most  of  the  states," 
he  said. 

The  most  widespread  complaints  were  di- 
rected at  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,  Taylor  said.  These  concerned  the 
absence  of  Negroes  among  the  official  primary 
and  general  election -day  poll  workers  and 
the  failure  of  local  party  officials  to  give 
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adequate  notice  and  publicity  to  party  cau- 
cuses and  conventions. 

DUIECTED    AT    OEMrXTKATS 

Aside  from  these  general  problems.  Taylor 
said,  spcclflc  complaints  about  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  party  prix.e&ses  were  directed 
almost  eicluslvely  against  the  Democrats, 
still  dominant  at  the  local  level  In  the  eight 
states  the  Commission  investiRated 

The  only  allegation  of  dtsorlmlnatl  on 
against  a  Republlc.ui  offlcul  concerned  the 
action  by  county  OOP  committee  In  one  stiite 
which  rejected  a  Nei^o  ciindidates  nung 
papers  for  the  SUte  Legislature  The  county 
coountttee's  action  was  reversed  by  the  State 
Republican  executive  conunlttee  In  that  In- 
stance. Taylor  said. 

But  Taylor  said  there  were  ••numerous  in- 
cidents." ranging  from  direct  Intimidation 
to  subtle  forma  of  discrimination,  involving 
complaints  against  local  and  state  Demo- 
cratic officials  In  the  eight  Southern  States. 

A  special  equal  rlghu  conunlttee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  Is  schedxiled 
to  meet  here  Wednesd.iy  to  discuss  guaran- 
tees against  discrimination  In  the  selection 
of  delegmtes  to  the  1968  national  convention. 

PORMrO    IN     1984 

The  special  committee  was  formed  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  1964  convention  controversy 
over  the  predominantly  Ne^o  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party^s  challenge  to  the 
seating  of  the  Mississippi  delegation.  It  has 
a  mandate  from  the  1964  convention  to  '•as- 
sure that  voters  In  (every  i  state,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin,  have 
the  opportunity  to  parucipate  fully  In  party 
affairs  ..." 

Gov.  Richard  J  Hughes  iD-N  J  i  took  over 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  earlier  this 
year  after  the  death  of  its  original  chairman. 
former  Oov.  David  L.  Lawrence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  committee  Is  expected  to  begin 
drawing  up  guidelines  Wednesd.'iy  for  spe- 
cific standards  that  the  state  parties  w.U 
have  to  meet  In  order  to  hive  their  delegates 
accepted  in  1968 

Taylor  said  the  Commission  Investigation 
findings  would  be  made  available,  on  request. 
"to  officials  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  The  Republican  party  has  no 
specific  rule  on  non-discrlml  nation  and  no 
panel  comparable  to  the  Hughes  committee. 
According  to  the  staff  director,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  launched  Its  Investiga- 
tion after  receiving  several  complaints  that 
newly  registered  Negro  voters  and  would-be 
Negro  candidates  were  finding  discrimination 
from  party  officials  In  the  South  in  their  ef- 
fort to  Join  party  activities. 

Taylor  noted  that  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act 
of  19«5,  which  led  to  a  spurt  lu  Negro  regis- 
tration In  Southern  states,  extended  Its  guar- 
antees against  discrimination  to  •'all  action 
necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective  In  any 
primary,  special,  or  general  election  .  . 
wltb  respect  to  candidates  for  public  or 
party  office." 

Investigators  for  the  Commission,  under 
general  counsel  Howard  Gllcksteln  and  at- 
torney Frank  Parker,  interviewed  Negro  com- 
plainants, civil  rights  leaders  and  oflBclals  of 
both  parties  In  30  counties  in  the  eight  states 
during  the  past   12  months.  Taylor  said. 

The  staffs  flndlngs  and  recommendations 
wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  and 
then  reported  sometime  next  fall,  Taylor  said. 
There  are  no  current  plans  for  public  hear- 
ings in  the  South 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  jrleld  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding . 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
probably  knows,  there  was  a  riot  In 
Waterloo,  Io^^•a,  my  home  city,  during  the 


last  weekend,  reportedly  l)ecause  of  an 
Invasion  of  professional  at^ltators  from 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Since  the  gentleman  la  so  sold  on  the 
Commission's  ability  to  dispense  rights 
to  others  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  other  condition  of  servitude,  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  merchants  and  others 
whose  properties  were  the  targets  of 
Molotov  cocktails,  rocks,  and  other 
devices  for  destruction?  What  are  their 
rights? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  to  my  distlnKuished 
fnend  from  Iowa  that  his  constituents 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  have  veiT  ba.sic  rights 
in  this  situation,  rights  that  I  believe  will 
be  better  protected  if  we  have  the  Civil 
Rights  Commis.sion  looking  Into  In- 
stances of  disturbances,  looking  into  the 
reasons  behind  these  riots,  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  prob- 
lems that  exist.  If  there  are  wrongs  tn-ing 
perpetrated,  the  Commission  will  find 
out  what  they  are. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  can  surface 
these  problems.  If  we  can  see  who  Is  at 
fault,  and  what  is  at  fault,  and  if  we  can 
discern  the  answers,  there  will  be  fewer 
riots  in  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker.  I 
should  like  to  give  a  partial  answer  to 
the  question  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Of  course,  those  unlawful  acts — if  any 
there  were  In  Waterloo — and  I  am  not 
denying  them;  I  am  saying  If  there  were 
unlawful  acts  in  Waterloo,  they  are  pro- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Complaints  may  be  filed  again.st  the 
transgressors  or,  if  they  be  certain  of- 
fenses, the  transgressors  may  be  In- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  if  the  facts 
warrant  Indictment,  and  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial. 

Furthermore.  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  there  is  likely  to 
come  onto  the  floor  for  debate  and  vote 
this  week  the  antlriot  legislation,  which 
passed  this  body  in  1966.  which  would 
pro.scribe  the  movoment  of  peoi)!e  in  and 
out  of  interstate  commerce  in  fomenting 
and  Inciting  and  organizing  riots. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  McCLT^LOCH  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  are 
to  depend  on  State  law  in  the  .State  of 
Iowa — and  I  hope  the  reliance  will  be 
upon  the  State  law,  for  God  help  the 
people  of  my  State  if  they  must  rely  on 
the  Federal  arm  of  government — if  we 
are  going  to  do  that,  then  'Ahy  have  a 
Civil  Rights  Commi.s.sion.  the  only  ac- 
complishment of  which  has  been  to  spend 
several  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr,  McCULIXDCH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yielded  for  one  question,  and  my  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  is  the  same  answer  that  goes 
for  the  legislation  that  pruscnbed  auto- 


mobile theft  in  Interstate  commerce,  in- 
terstate activities  in  prostitution,  and  in 
kidnaping,  and  the  like. 

Furthermore,  in  few  if  any  Federal 
laws  have  we  assumed  jurisdiction,  at  the 
loss  of  any  State.  It  Is  supplemental 
If'i.slation. 

If  Iowa,  Ohio,  or  Louisiana  should  fail 
to  enforce  criminal  laws,  such  failure 
would  be  primarily  the  fault  of  the  offi- 
cials and  the  ci'azens  of  those  respective 
States. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  iMr.  Corman}. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10805. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  just  alluded 
to  'condition  of  servitude"  in  discussing 
tlie  fields  of  concern  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  13  th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
ended  that  particular  problem,  and  the 
Commission  does  not  have  to  grapple 
with  it. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  an  independent,  bipartisan  agency  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  earlier  this  year  reaf- 
firmed "the  valuable  contribution  of  the 
Commission  to  our  understanding  of  ra- 
cial problems  in  diverse  areas,"  and 
strongly  urged  the  importance  of  permit- 
ting the  Commission  to  continue  its 
work. 

The  Commission's  sole  function,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  to  find  facts — to 
identify  the  areas  where  inequities  exist 
and  equal  opportunity  Is  denied,  and  to 
report  Uie.se  facts  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
charged  with  enforcement  powers  of 
civil  rights  laws. 

In  1964,  we  extended  the  Commission 
imtil  January  1968.  Because  of  this  addi- 
tional grant  of  time,  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  undertake  a  variety  of  stud- 
ies that  would  not  have  otherwise  been 
possible.  The  Commission  has  been  able 
to  plan  for  long-range  projects  and  more 
comprcheiislve  programs.  Tlie  5-year  ex- 
tension, as  provided  In  tliis  legislation, 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  continue 
to  Its  optimum  worth. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10805  as  being 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
report,  which  is.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  says,  largely  a  personal  opinion  of 
a  .single  staS  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Dealing  with  one  of  the  reports,  which 
the  Commission  during  its  existence  has 
Lssued.  there  is  listed  the  report  on 
•Racial  Isolation  in  Public  Schools  lii 
1967.  • 

Is  this  not  the  particular  report 
wherein  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
chose  to  recommend  reform  of  the  school 
systems  of  northern  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  rec- 
ommended a  reorganization  of  these 
schools  and  busing  students  between  two 
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sovereign  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  achieve  their  version  of  racial 
balance  in  schools? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  because  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
what  were  the  recommendations.  I  have 
t.*;e  volume  here.  Given  time,  probably 
I  could  answer. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman 
an  adequate  answer  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man recall  one  Instance  of  a  study  or  a 
report  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  was  not 
predicated  upon  race?  We  speak  of  other 
civil  rights,  but  has  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Issued  a  report  on  any  other 
basis? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I 
can  say  this,  though,  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman's  question:  there  was  a  re- 
port on  law  enforcement  with  reference 
to  civil  rights,  called  the  "Report  on 
Equal  Protection  in  the  South."  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  that.  That 
certainly  impinged  very  directly  on  civil 
rights  and  constitutional  rights,  beyond 
question, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  in 
his  initial  statement  set  forth  the  pos- 
sibility that  In  the  future  work  of  the 
Commission  It  would  conduct  particular 
investigations  In  the  North.  Does  this 
constitute  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  others 
who  are  concerned  that  there  is  a  need 
because  of  existing  discrimination  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  expand 
Its  activities  out  of  the  South? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  be  the  last  man 
In  the  world  to  say  there  Is  no  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  or  creed  in 
the  North.  I  would  say  we  have  that  dis- 
crimination In  my  own  bailiwick,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y„  in  New  York  State,  and  in 
many  other  States  of  the  North.  Cer- 
tainly the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
should  direct  attention  to  it, 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
made  a  study  and  Issued  a  report  in  1966 
entitled  "Children  in  Need." 

"Children  in  Need."  That  has  no  refer- 
ence to  race,  as  such,  but  to  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Grecor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unusual  in  this  body  when  every  member 
of  a  subcommittee  joins  in  sponsoring 
the  same  Item  of  legislation.  H.R.  10805, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  5  years,  is  spon- 
sored by  all  seven  of  the  Democrats  and 
by  all  six  of  the  Republicans  serving  on 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  As  we  approach 
a  vote  on  this  matter  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  limited  authority  and 
powers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
because,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  just  said,  pri- 
marily it  is  a  factfinding  body.  This  Is 
a  body  that  seeks  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  information  on  a  problem  or 
a  series  of  problems  or  a  whole  family  or 
area  of  problems  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans,   regardless   of   the   color  of 


their  skin  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth.  It  also  makes  recommendations. 
Those  recommendations  in  and  of  them- 
selves will  not  affect  the  school  system 
of  northern  Virginia.  Those  recommen- 
dations in  and  of  themselves  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  riots  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  or  anywhere  else.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  Congress  has  a  serious  weakness  to- 
day it  lies  In  having  an  insufficient 
factual  foundation  of  knowledge  on  cur- 
rent problems  so  as  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently. No  one  in  this  body  need  accept 
any  of  the  recommendations  or  conclu- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Each  of  us,  however,  can  benefit  from 
the  factfinding  function  of  this  commit- 
tee, headed  as  it  is  by  such  a  distin- 
guished educator  and  administrator  as 
the  president  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  including  in  its  membership 
Father  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  the  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers listed  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  just 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  sheer  weight  of  the  volumes  that 
have  been  produced  in  recent  months 
and  years  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  these  volumes 
include  reports  on  education,  employ- 
ment, housing,  justice,  a  general  report 
on  civil  rights,  the  hearings  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  report  on  law  en- 
forcement, the  report  on  public  educa- 
tion and  on  racial  isolation  in  public 
schools,  just  to  name  a  few  outstanding 
examples  of  the  factfinding  function  of 
the  Commission. 

I  think  our  friend  from  Iowa  expects 
too  much  of  this  Commission.  What  it 
does  Is  find  facts. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  mentioned 
the  reports  with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  because  this  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  in  turn  spawned  citizen  advisory 
committees  in  virtually  all  of  our  States. 
Much  of  its  work  in  Ohio  recently  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  citi- 
zens advisory  committee  of  that  State. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  created  in 
1957,  it  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  or- 
ganization which  would  cease  to  exist  "60 
days  after  the  submission  of  its  final  re- 
port." The  final  report  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted "not  later  than  2  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act."  Ten 
years  later,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Is  still  with  us  and  is  supposed  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968.  The  Civil  Rights  Commis- 


sion complains  that  it  cannot  maintain 
a  competent  staff  imless  It  Is  given  a  5- 
year  extension  instead  of  the  shorter 
term  extensions  previously  granted.  This 
in  itself  demonstrates  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  no  intention  of 
ever  submitting  a  final  report.  Thus 
what  starts  out  as  temporary  becomes 
permanent  as  far  as  Federal  creations 
are  concerned.  Dissenting  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  warned  of  this 
in  1957,  and  I  supported  their  conten- 
tions. 

If  this  Commission  deserved  continua- 
tion, I  would  propose  an  amendment  to 
make  it  permanent.  However,  it  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  continue  so 
long.  The  most  significant  recent  accom- 
plishment of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  the  publication  of  the  results  of  a 
yearlong  study  entitled  "Racial  Isolation 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  a  document  so 
radical  in  its  recommendations  that  the 
White  House  and  even  Federal  educa- 
tion czar  Harold  Howe  II  have  followed 
a  hands-off  policy. 

Among  other  things  proposed  by  the 
Civil  Right  Commission  In  this  study  was 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  statute  re- 
quiring uniformly  across  the  country  the 
elimination  of  racial  Imbalance,  which 
they  define  as  any  school  having  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  students  with  non- 
white  skin.  Communities  without  enough 
white  students  in  the  area  presumably 
would  have  to  bus  them  in  to  fullfill  per- 
centage racial  requirements.  The  long 
range  proposal  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance is  to  require  that  sites  selected 
for  low-rent  Federal  housing  projects 
be  chosen  and  rentals  made  on  a  basis 
which  will  bring  about  the  proper  racial 
mixture.  Even  urban  renewal  projects 
must  follow  this  line  to  win  approval.  In 
other  words,  the  answer  to  our  problems, 
according  to  the  Commission,  lies  in 
racism — the  forcing  of  people  to  reside 
and  attend  school  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

I  wonder  how  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion missed  altogether  the  complaints  of 
Negro  parents  now  being  reported  by  the 
press  against  the  elimination  of  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools? 

By  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  we  are  promised  that 
more  projects  of  this  type  can  be  under- 
taken. I  can  say  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  that  anything  too  radical  for 
the  White  House  and  Commissioner 
Howe  is  definitely  too  radical  for  me,  and 
I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  finance  any 
more  such  projects.  I  was  recently  forced 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  caused  by 
continuous  waste  and  overspending  of 
the  peoples'  money,  I  think  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  did  not  help  create  this 
financially  imsoimd  situation  which  the 
increased  debt  ceiling  represents.  To  con- 
tinue this  Commission  is,  in  Itself,  un- 
justifiable; to  finance  such  radical  mis- 
chief without  a  national  debt  hanging 
over  us  would  be  inexcusable;  but  to  pay 
for  this  rot  when  we  must  raise  the  debt 
ceiling,  lay  out  more  than  $14  billion  in 
Interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  are 
asked  to  raise  taxes  Is  unconscionable, 
irrational,  and  deserving  of  the  condem- 
nation of  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 
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For  1968.  the  House  allowance  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  $2,650,000  for 
the  support  of  the  Commission  and  its 
153  employees.  This  works  out  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $17,320  salary-  and  expenses 
to  keep  each  staff  member  on  the  Job. 
Considering  the  work  done,  one  dollar 
could  not  be  justified. 

Members  may  tell  their  constltuenus 
that  they  are  looking  for  ways  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  vote  a  constructive  •no"  and  live  up 
to  those  statements  about  economy  that 
pour  forth  from  our  ofiBces. 

Let  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  sub- 
mit Its  final  report  by  January  31.  1968, 
as  the  present  law  requires,  and  let  us 
be  done  with  this  unsound  crowd. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  10805,  which  extends  the  existence 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  from 
January  31,  1968  to  January  31,  1973, 
merits  the  approval  of  this  House. 

The  President,  in  his  message  relative 
to  racial  discrimination,  has  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  additional  5  years,  as  has 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  UJS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
as  we  all  know,  is  an  independent,  bi- 
partisan agency  which  was  established 
by  Congress  In   1957.  Its  existence  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Congress.  There  should  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  existence  of  the 
Commission    on    a    periodic    basis    has 
given  rise  to  problems,  such  as  hiring  of 
personnel   and   planning.    In    1964,   the 
Congress  extended  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  been  able  to  undertake 
studies  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  to  plan 
long-range  projects,  while  in  the  past 
the  Commission's  program  was  one  of 
factfinding  and  reporting  of  the  denial 
of  civil  rights  on  the  part  of  Negroes, 
particularly  In  the  South.  At  present,  the 
same  program  has  been  launched  into 
the  civil  rights  problems  in  the  North. 
The    Commission     has    been    able    to 
broaden  Its  program  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  basic  civil  rights  problems,  such 
as  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  discrimi- 
nation in  housing,  and  school  segrega- 
tion. There  are  many  problems  today  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  which  require  the 
extension  of  the  Commission.  I  empha- 
size that  its  principal  function  remains 
only  to  find  facte  and  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  law 
enforcement   authority   granted   to   the 
Coounlssion. 

The  Commission  Is  the  oi\ly  agency 
within  our  governmental  structure 
which  operates  Independently  to  study 
and  analyze  the  impact  of  the  various 
programs  which  the  Government  has 
undertaken.  It  Is  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  policy  con- 
tained in  these  programs  is  being  effec- 
tively Implemented  on  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local.  It  works  closely 
with  its  State  advisory  committees.  It 
cooperates  and  has  close  liaison  with  the 
various  Federal  departments  administer- 
ing programs. 

In  the  past,  the  Commission's  work 
has  dealt  principally  with  the  issue  of  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  of  Negroes,  but  pres- 
ently it  Is  about  to  consider  the  civil 
rights  problems  of  other  minority  groups. 
The  American  Indian,  and  the  Mexican- 


American  are  subject  to  denial  of  civil 
rights  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  study 
to  be  done  in  these  fields.  The  need  here 
is  for  an  independent,  factfinding  body, 
which  the  Commts.'^ion  is.  In  order  to  de- 
termine objectively  what  the  facts  are 
and  to  recommend  what  needs  to  be 
done.  There  is  no  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  this  Commis- 
sion which  can  perform  this  nccc-^.^ary 
work.  If  this  Congres.s  i.s  to  legislate  ef- 
fectively, we  need  fact.';  The  Commi.ssion 
is  the  agency  which  can  .submit  the.se 
facts.  Therefore.  I  recommend  to  this 
body  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
Islaticn. 

M.-.  WTLLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  considering  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  5  years  an  afpncy  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  useless.  It  has  become  the 
propaganda  mouthpiece  of  militant  civil 
rightists. 

In  city  after  city,  the  Commission  has 
held  hearings  which  have  di.storted  the 
true  picture  of  racial  relation.s.  It  affords 
twisted  minds  the  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  publicity.  Ir- 
responsible and  reckless  charges  are 
made  without  the  Commi.ssion  making 
any  effort  to  control  such  outbursts. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commi.s.sion  is  costing 
the  American  taxpayers  over  $2'..  mil- 
lion each  year.  The  pnme  goal  of  the 
Commission  now  appears  to  be  bringing 
about  racial  balance  in  public  schooLs. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  made 
this  astounding  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations; 

We  consider  long  range  that  we  will  never 
really  have  as  good  education  for  negroes  as 
ror  whites  until  we  have  a  greater  degree  of 
racial  balance  than  we  have  now. 


Thus,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  parrots  the  Une  taken  by 
militant  civil  rights  activists  who  con- 
stantly insult  the  intelligence  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  by  declaring  they  are  In- 
capable of  acquiring  knowledge  unless 
they  sit  by  a  white  child. 

The  House  would  perform  a  great  pub- 
lic service,  give  the  Uxpaycrs  a  break, 
and  Improve  racial  relations  by  defeating 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Al- 
bert > .  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI 
that  the  House  sus;>end  the  niles  and 
pass  the  bill  H  R.  10805. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  WAGGON'NER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
motion  I  demand  the  yea.-,  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  284.  nays  89,  not  voting  59,  as 

follows; 

[Roll  No.  163] 

YE.\S— 284 


Andrews, 
N    Dalt 
Annim/.lo 
Areiicl.s 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
Brll 
Belts 
Blester 
Bii^ham 
BlatnlJt 

B<)l!'.^S 

Boland 
BoUmg 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra.sco 
Bray 
BroDk.s 
Broomtleld 
Brot.-man 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlrh. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bu.-ih 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Teller 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelau 
Conte 
Con  vers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunnlnghcim 
Curtis 
Daddarto 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  en  bade 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devtne 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmond.son 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbateln 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Flno 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelln^huysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
F^^Iton.  Tenn. 
Gallaijher 
Oarmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hiirvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helsto&kJl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  C.illf. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Karsten 

Kasteiimeler 

K.izeu 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kinw.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

l.alrd 

Lantren 

Latta 

Lecgett 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
MaiUiard 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Me.sklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mmlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 


Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Pollock 

Price.  HI. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rnndall 

Rees 

Held,  ni 

Reid.  NY. 

Ro.snlck 

Rhodes.  .Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rie-le 

Robi.son 

Rod  mo 

Rocers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Savior 

Sciiadebcrg 

S'herle 

Schcucr 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Sink 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teiizer 

Thomp-son.  N  J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Udall 

Tiernan 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vltrorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whiilley 

White 

W  Id  nail 

Wigging 

WiUiams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wvdier 

Wylte 

W>Tnan 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Adams 
Adda  boo 


Albert 
Anderson,  111. 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ash  brook 
Ash  more 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BeyUl 


NAYS — 89 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
BrlnJUey 
BroyhlU,  NC. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  PU. 
Burleson 


Caben 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Duncan 

Jonas 

Qulllen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rarlck 

Edwards,  La. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rivers 

Everett 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Roberta 

Fisher 

Kornegay 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Flynt 

Kuykendall 

Satterfleld 

Fountain 

Landrum 

Scott 

Fuqua 

Lennon 

Seldea 

Galiftanakls 

Long.  La. 

Sikes 

Gardner 

McMillan 

Smith,  Okla. 

Gathings 

Mahon 

Snyder 

Gettys 

Marsh 

Stuckey 

Gross 

Mills 

Taylor 

Gurney 

Montgomery 

Teague,  Tex. 

Haley 

Nichols 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Hall 

Passman 

Utt 

Hammer- 

Patman 

Waggonner 

schraldt 

Poage 

Wampler 

Hardy 

Poff 

Whltener 

Henderson 

Pool 

Whltten 

Herlong 

Price.  Tex. 

Williams, 

Miss. 

Jarman 

Pryor 

Willis 

NOT  VOTING— 59 

Adair 

Hansen,  Wash 

ONeal,  Ga 

Baring 

Hathaway 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Pepper 

Berry 

Hungate 

Purcell 

Brock 

Karth 

Reifel 

Burton,  Utah 

King,  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Clawson.  Del 

Kyi 

Reuss 

Cleveland 

Lukens 

Rostenkowskl 

Collier 

McCIure 

Sandman 

Conable 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Dent 

Martin 

St.  Onge 

DIggs 

Meeds 

Shipley 

Dingell 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y 

Feighaa 

Monagan 

Staggers 

Flood 

Moore 

Stephens 

Frledel 

Moorhead 

Tuck 

Grover 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Gude 

Moss 

Watson 

Hagan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Hansen.  Idaho 

OKonskl 

Charles  H. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  St. 
Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  and  Mr.  Dent  for, 
with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Pelghan  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork 
for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Moore  and  Mr,  Conable  for,  with  Mr. 
Watson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Hungate   with   Mr.   Martin. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Grover. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  BENEFITS  AND 
FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE  OP  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES'  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11089)  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life  In- 
surance and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  strengthen  the  financial 
condition  of  the  employees'  life  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  11089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8704(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■•(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  Insurance  plus  an  equal  amount 
of  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance,  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule;  which  schedule  shall  be 
automatically  extended  correspondingly 
whenever  the  rate  of  annual  pay  assigned  by 
section  5313  of  thU  title  to  positions  of  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  is  increased : 


"If  annual  pay  is— 

The  amount  of 

The  amount  of 

group  acciden- 

group life 

tal  death  and 
dismember. 

Insurance  Is— 

Greater 

But  not  greater 

ment  insur- 

than— 

than— 

ance  is— 

0 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,000 

J750 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

2,250 

3,000 

3,000 

2.250 

3,000 

4,000 

4.000 

3,000 

3,750 

5,000 

5,000 

3,750 

4,500 

6,000 

6,000 

4,500 

5.250 

7,000 

7.000 

5,250 

6,000 

8.000 

8,000 

6,000 

6,750 

9,000 

9,000 

6,750 

7,500 

10,000 

10,000 

7,500 

8,250 

11.000 

11,000 

8,250 

9,000 

12,000 

12,000 

9.000 

9,750 

13.000 

13,000 

9,750 

10.500 

14,000 

14,000 

10,500 

11,250 

15,000 

15,000 

11,250 

12,000 

16,000 

16,000 

12,000 

12,750 

17,000 

17,000 

12,750 

13,500 

18,000 

18,000 

13,500 

14.250 

19,000 

19  000 

14,250 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,750 

21,000 

21,000 

15,750 

16,500 

22,000 

22,000 

16,500 

17,250 

23,000 

23,000 

17,250 

18,000 

24,000 

24,000 

18,000 

18,750 

25,000 

25,000 

18,750 

19,500 

26,000 

26,000 

19,500 

20,250 

27,000 

27,000 

20,250 

21,000 

28,000 

28,000 

21,000 

21,750 

29,000 

29.000 

21,750 

22,500 

30,000 

30,000 

22,500 

23,250 

31,000 

31,000 

23, 250 

24,000 

32,000 

32,000 

24,000 

24,750 

33,000 

33.000 

24,750 

25,500 

34,000 

34,000 

25,500 

26.250 

35,000 

35,000 

26,250 

27,000 

36,000 

36,000 

27,000 

27,750 

37,000 

37,000 

27, 750 

28,500 

38,000 

38.000 

28.500 

29,250 

39,000 

39,000 

29,250 

40,000 

40,000". 

(b)   Section  8707  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  8707.  Employee  deductions;  withholding 

"During  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
Is  insured  under  a  policy  of  instirance  pur- 
chased by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  un- 
der section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 


withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  his  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance.  The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at 
the  rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half  cent, 
of  60  per  centum  of  the  level  cost  of  each 
$1,000  of  insurance,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission.  The  amount  withheld  from  an 
employee  paid  on  other  than  a  biweekly  basis 
Is  determined  at  a  proportional  rule  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  half  cent.". 

(c)  Section  8708(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  un- 
der section  8709  of  this  'title,  a  sum  equal 
to  two-thirds  the  amount  which  is  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  the  employee  under  section 
8707  of  this  title  shall  be  contributed  from 
the  appropriation  or  fund  which  is  used  to 
pay  him.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  shall  have  no  effect  in  the 
case  of  any  employee  who  died,  was  finally 
separated,  or  retired  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  dies 
or  retires  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  the  amount  of  insurance  shall 
be  determined  as  if  such  amendmenU  were 
In  effect  during  such  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dm.sKi]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11089  provides  a 
long-overdue  modernization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employees'  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  established  by 
Public  Law  598  of  the  83d  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  17,  1954.  There  has  been 
no  substantial  change  in  the  program 
for  nearly  13  years. 

H.R.  11089  makes  three  major 
changes.  It  replaces  the  outdated  $20,000 
maximum  of  Insurance,  set  In  1954,  with 
a  $40,000  maximum.  It  grants  every  em- 
ployee Insurance  equal  to  IVa  times  his 
annual  salary  carried  to  the  next  higher 
thousand  dollars.  And  It  provides  for 
financing  the  full  level  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, with  premiums  shared  by  em- 
ployees and  the  Government  on  a  60-40 
basis.  Presently,  employees  pay  two- 
thirds,  and  the  Government  pays  one- 
third  of  fixed-rate  contributions  which 
fall  about  8  cents  per  thousand  dollars 
biweekly  short  of  covering  the  full  level 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  Insurarice,  and  Health  Ben- 
efits—and particularly  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]  — 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
fine  work  In  developing  this  excellent 
bill  and  bringhig  It  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.    DANIELS.    Mr.    Speaker,    HR. 
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11089.  the  bill  under  consideration,  serves 
two  vital  purposes  by  incorporating  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' group  life  insurance  prosram. 
First,  it  provides  miprovement  in  the  in- 
surance protection  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees by  Increasing  present  coverasze  at 
least  33 ','3  percent.  Second,  it  not  only 
provides  for  full  funding  of  the  proposed 
benefits  by  the  employees  and  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  sharing  the  full  costs 
of  the  presently  underfinanced  p>r3«ram 
as  well. 

The  Government  life  insurance  pro- 
gram is  one  upon  which  2' j  million  Fed- 
eral employees  and  several  more  millions 
of  their  family  members  depend  heavily 
for  the  major  part  of  their  total  insur- 
ance protection.  The  number  and  scope 
of  bills  that  have  been  introduced  on  the 
subject  demonstrate  the  keen  interest  of 
Members  of  Concres,s  in  the  proerr.'s  of 
the  program's  13-year  history.  In  fact. 
both  the  House  and  Senate  last  year 
demonstrated  their  concern  for  the  in- 
adequacies existing ,  and  deficiencies  be- 
ing incurred,  in  the  program  by  unani- 
mously adopting  a  measure  which  pro- 
vided greater  benefits,  at  a  higher  price 
tag.  than  the  proposal  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  today.  H  R  6926  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, passed  by  the  Congress  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  differed  from  H  R.  11089 
by  providing  an  additional  $2,000  of  in- 
surance not  subject  to  reduction  after 
retirement. 

Most  of  us  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
President  attributed  his  disapproval  of 
that  bill  to  the  Inflationary  dangers  then 
present  In  the  economy,  and  the  high 
costs  entailed  to  both  the  employees  and 
the  Government  The  total  cost  of  the 
vetoed  bill  would  have  come  to  about 
$190  million.  $105  million  of  which  would 
have  been  paid  by  employees,  and  $91 
million  of  which  would  have  Involved  ad- 
ditional Government  expenditures  to  the 
program. 

To  overcome  these  objections,  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  a  modification 
that  reduces  the  total  annual  cost  by 
almost  $90  million,  while  providing  a 
progressive  and  attractive  plan  and  fully 
financing  all  present  and  proposed  costs. 
Since  enactment  in  1954  of  an  insurance 
program  for  Federal  employees  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis,  coverage  equal  to  the 
next  higher  thousand  dollars  approxi- 
mating an  employees  annual  salary  has 
been  provided  Maximum  coverage 
geared  to  the  top  salary  leveio  existing 
In  1954  has  been  limited  to  $20,000  The 
maximum  premium  authorized  upon  en- 
actment has  been  consistently  charged — 
25  cents  biweekly  to  the  employees  and 
12''^  cents  to  the  Government,  totaling 
37  Vi  cents  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
coverage. 

Free  insurance  coverage  Is  available  to 
retiring  employees  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Such  coverage  reduces,  however. 
by  2  percent  per  month  beginning  upon 
retirement  or  at  age  65.  whichever  oc- 
curs later.  Minimum  protection  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  original  face  value  Is 
reached  38  months  after  the  postretire- 
ment  reduction  begins 

The  maximum  37 '.^  cents  biweekly 
premium   authorized   by    law    has   been 


charged  since  the  program's  creation. 
Although  such  premium  had  been  con- 
templated to  be  sufTicient  to  pay  the  level 
costs  of  the  beneftUs,  .several  relatively 
minor  amendment-^  to  the  law,  without 
any  increase  in  premiums,  have  increa.sed 
the  program's  costs  These  amendments 
encompassed  lowering  the  requirements 
for  free  coverage  after  retirement  from 
15  years  to  12  years:  the  crediting  of  mili- 
tary service  toward  such  sorvic^  require- 
ments and  a  change  whereby  active  em- 
ployees over  age  63  continue  to  be  cov- 
ered bv  the  full  face  value  of  their  poli- 
cies. The  ri.se  in  actuarial  determinations 
that  the  level  costs  currently  require  a 
total  premium  of  at  least  4b' 2  cents 
rather  than  37'..  cents,  is  attributable, 
prii'.cipa'.Iy.  to  these  past  liberalizations 
Evidence  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee during  public  hearitv  -  in  the  89th 
Congres.s,  and  a  ain  in  t!ic  90th  Con- 
gre.vs.  indicates  that  m.surance  programs 
otTered  workers  by  employers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  progres.sed  far  beyond 
the  Federal  program,  which  has  been 
largely  unchanged  since  it.s  inception  It 
is  shown  that  the  cost-sharing  for  life  in- 
surance proi;rams  in  private  industry  has 
improved  mur'tctdly.  some  indu.strus  pay- 
ing all  of  the  premiums  and  most  sharing 
at  least  one-half. 

While  H  R  11089  does  n)t  go  as  far  as 
.some  measures  would  contem.plate.  norv 
to  the  extent  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentative organisations  have  urged,  it  is 
the  unanimous  jud'-ment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  a  reasonable  increase  in  life  in- 
surance coverage  is  hii-'hly  desirable  and 
prudently  wise  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion accomplishes  a  dual  (jbiective  by  ex- 
tending greater  protection  for  lower  paid 
employees  w  ho  can  least  afford  to  provide 
adequate  insurance  entirely  at  their  own 
expense,  and  by  furnishing  appropriate 
coverage  for  higher  level  employees 
where  recruitment  and  retention  in  Gov- 
ernment service  are  most  essential.  It 
further  modernizes  the  program  by  up- 
dating Its  maximum  coverage  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  and  the 
administration,  is  totally  unrealistic  in 
relation  to  current  salary  levels 

Although  there  Is  considerable  senti- 
ment to  require  equal  sharing  of  pre- 
mium costs,  comparable  to  the  minimal 
practice  in  private  enterprl,se  today,  it 
is  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that 
the  programs  cost-sharing  ratio  be  mod- 
ernized from  a  2-to-l  basis  to  a  3-to-2 
basis — the  employees'  share  to  be  in- 
creased from  25  cents  to  27 'j  cents,  and 
the  Government  s  .share  to  be  increased 
from  12'2  cents  to  18'i  cents  per  thou- 
sand. I  wish  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  employees  will  continue  to  pay  the 
major  portion — 60  percent — of  the  total 
Insurance  premium  The  bill  removes  the 
present  statutor>-  limitation  of  25  cents 
per  thousand  and  authorizes  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.si.ion  to  adjust  premium 
rates  in  the  event  future  actuarial  deter- 
minations indicate  increases  as  nece.ssary 
to  fully  cover  the  level  costs  of  the  bene- 
fits 

Failure  to  provide  for  payment  of 
premiums  tc  cover  the  level  costs  of  the 
benefits  ha.s  resulted  in  annual  deficien- 
cies of  $40  million.  Experience  has  evi- 
denced that  failure  of  the  Government 


to  assure  adequate  financing  of  trust 
funds  similar  to  the  employees'  life  in- 
surance fund  inevitably  leads  to  serious 
trouble  I  have  only  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
Government's  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund,  has  been  one 
of  "too  little  and  too  late."  That  kind  of 
hi.stoiT.  which  presently  causes  a  serious 
threat  to  its  financial  integrity,  must  not 
be  repeated  in  the  employees'  life  in- 
.■■urance  program.  The  bill  fulfills  the 
present  and  future  financial  needs  of  this 
p-ogram. 

H  R  11089  will  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives : 

First,  it  fills,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  inadequacies  of  protection  by  in- 
crcRsinp  each  employee's  coverage  by  at 
lepst  33',]  percent; 

Second,  it  *%xtends  such  coverage  to 
persons  earning  up  to  $30,000  and  pro- 
vides for  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
insurance  .schedule  at  such  time  as  upper 
level  salary  schedules  might  be  further 
extended: 

Third,  it  overcomes  the  program's 
financial  deficiencies  by  requiring  full 
funding  of  the  level  costs  of  the  benefits 
by  a  revised  cost-sharing  ratio. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  con.sensus  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  H  R  11089  offers  answers  to  the 
objectives  of  a  progressive  program  that 
is  meaningful  and  essential  to  its  finan- 
cial needs,  and  one  which  .serves  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  employees  and  the 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  wholeheartedly 
support  the  bill  H  R.  1 1089,  as  it  is  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  DANIELS  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distuiguished  gentleman  from 
Montana 

Mr  OLSEN  For  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  the  reductions,  it 
IS  2  percent  per  month  until  it  reaches 
25  percent '' 

Mr  DANIELS  Not  only  for  a  Member 
of  Congress,  but  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides 
for  reductions  after  the  age  of  65  or  re- 
tirement, whichever  occurs  later.  The 
policy  reduces  at  the  rate  of  2  percent 
per  month,  and  38  months  later  the 
fwlicy  will  have  reduced  by  75  percent 
of  the  principal  sum,  leaving  a  balance 
of  25   percent  of  insurance  in   force. 

Under  the  existing  in.surance  program 
Members  are  entitled  to  $20,000  of  life 
insurance  After  retirement,  it  would  re- 
duce to  a  basic  level  of  $5,000.  Under  the 
proposed  bill  each  Member  would  have 
no  less  than  $10,000. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  with  respect 
to  other  employees,  what  is  the  improve- 
ment proposed  "* 

Mr.  DANIELS.  What  is  the  improve- 
ment with  reference  to  other  employees? 
Mr  OLSEN  Yes  Is  it  the  same  25  per- 
cent of  the  total? 

Mr  DANIELS.  The  same  formula  ap- 
plies to  all  Federal  employees.  The  policy 
would  reduce  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  a 
month  for  the  period  of  38  months,  to 
25  percent  of  the  principal  sum. 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Twenty-five  percent;  yes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes,  leaving  a  balance 
of  25  percent  of  the  principal  simi. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11089,  a  bill 
amending  the  benefits  and  financing 
structure  of  the  group  life  insurance 
plan  available  to  the  employees  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  House  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Retirement.  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits  and  co- 
sponsored  by  20  of  its  Members. 

The  present  program  insures  each  em- 
ployee in  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest 
thousand  dollars  exceeding  his  armual 
salary,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000.  The 
employee  pays  $6.50  for  each  thousand 
dollars  of  coverage  per  year,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  The  employing  agency 
contributes  $3.25  each  year  per  thousand, 
or  one-third   of  the  cost. 

After  retirement  on  disability  or  on 
an  immediate  annuity  upon  completion 
of  at  least  12  years'  service,  the  insurance 
is  provided  on  a  cost-free  depreciating 
basis,  the  value  of  the  policy  eventually 
declining  to  25  percent  of  its  original  face 
value.  Accordingly,  an  employee  whose 
salary  is  $7,200  is  insured  for  an  amount 
of  $8,000,  which  subsequently  depreciates 
to  S2,000  after  retirement. 

H.R,  11089  proposes  increasing  such 
an  employee's  coverage,  predicated  upon 
each  $750  or  part  thereof  of  salary,  to 
$10,000.  The  minimum  amount  of  post- 
retirement  coverage  would  be  accord- 
ingly increased  to  $2,500.  The  employee 
would  continue  to  pay  the  major  share 
of  the  premium,  approximately  $7.15  for 
each  thousand  dollars  of  coverage  each 
year,  and  the  Government  approximately 
$4.72. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, during  its  hearings  on  H.R.  464, 
recommended  modifying  the  postretlre- 
ment  reduction  from  2  percent  to  1  per- 
cent each  month,  and  revising  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  depreciation  from  75 
percent  to  50  percent  of  full  value.  Sev- 
eral organizations  urged  the  inclusion  of 
previously  retired  employees,  with  par- 
ticular respect  to  extending  to  them  the 
irreducible  $2,000  additional  unit  of  cov- 
erage contemplated  in  the  introduced 
bill. 

Being  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the 
Government's  faithful  retirees  and  their 
survivors,  the  committee  gave  thorough 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
proposals.  Providing  active  employees 
with  $2,000  of  unreducing  coverage 
would  have  entailed  a  Government  cost 
of  $35  million  annually,  and  was  deleted 
from  the  pending  measure  to  enhance 
the  prospect  of  final  approval.  To  extend 
the  deleted  provision  to  400,000  deserv- 
ing annuitants  Would  have  entailed  an 
additional  Government  cost  of  $800  mil- 
lion. The  budgetary  realities  of  today 


simply  precluded  the  committee  from 
incorporating  such  a  proposal  in  H.R. 
11089. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion does  not  go  as  far  as  some  propo- 
nents would  desire.  However,  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable measure,  one  which  is  financially 
sound,  and  a  definite  step  toward  a  pro- 
gressively ideal  life  insurance  program. 
I  urge  its  wholehearted  adoption. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
LMr.  Scott] . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  name  does  not  appear 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  even  though 
I  do  support  it,  and  I  was  given  ]that  op- 
portunity, but  I  did  not  cosponsor  the 
bill  because  I  have  some  reservations 
about  two  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

One  is  the  ratio  by  which  the  cost  is 
divided  by  the  Government  and  the  em- 
ployees. I  would  prefer  to  see  a  50-50 
sharing  basis.  I  would  also  prefer  to  see 
a  $30,000  maximum  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  rather  than  the  $40,000. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  the  year  1954  I 
sponsored  and  floor  managed  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  this  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram came  Into  being.  The  law  has  been 
very  slightly  changed  since  that  time 
and  it  is  now  obviously  quite  out  of  date 
because  of  inflation,  because  of  changes 
in  the  salary  structure,  and  the  like. 

This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
does  correct  many  of  the  inadequate 
features  of  the  system  and  by  providing 
a  new  method  for  funding  it,  it  Is  our 
confident  prediction  that  the  program 
will  be  self-sustaining — and  that  it  will 
be  a  very  wholesome  thing. 

Second,  we  believe  that  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  of  insurance  avail- 
able to  $40,000  is  In  keeping  with  the 
Increased  salaries  that  are  paid  not  only 
In  the  Congress  but  to  many  of  those 
In  the  executive  branch. 

This  bill  which  really  could  be  titled 
a  bill  for  the  relief  and  security  of  widows 
and  children  Is  a  very  wholesome  bill, 
and  I  hope  It  passes  unanimously  as  it 
did  in  the  committee.  I  hope  that  be- 
cause we  have  retallored  it  to  meet  the 
President's  objection  to  the  bill  that 
passed  last  year  that  the  President  will 
see  fit  to  sign  it  into  law  and  that  we 
will  have  for  our  employees  a  life  Insur- 
ance program  that  Is  more  modem  and 
up  to  date  and  more  In  keeping  with 
practices  In  private  industry. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  does  not  do 
everything  that  some  of  us  would  like 
to  see  done  In  this  program,  but  those 
features.  If  they  ever  are  enacted  into 
law,  will  have  to  wait  for  another  amend- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  that  we 
pass  tills  bill  and  move  it  along  to  the 
day  when  it  will  be  the  law  and  all  of 
our  employees  will  be  enjoying  its  many 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana LMr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  11089,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski]  as  well  as  th'? 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Daniels] 
on  what  has  been  an  excellent  job  of  in- 
vestigation and  negotiation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  can  be  done  economically 
and  without  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  way  of  improving  the  life 
insurance  of  Federal  employees. 

Like  om"  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  I  think  we  could 
have  had  or  should  have  had  a  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  it  just  would  be  too  expensive 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11089,  which  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor,  a  bill  providing  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  life  insurance  program  of 
the  Federal  work  force,  while  strength- 
ening the  financial  condition  of  the  em- 
ployees' life  insurance  fund. 

I  wish,  first  of  all.  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits,  for  his 
diligence  and  dedication  in  seeking  to 
obtain  advances  in  the  field  of  employee 
benefits  and  for  his  continuous  concern 
for  the  financial  soundness  of  this  pro- 
gram that  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
all  Federal  workers  and  their  families. 
I  commend  the  committee's  acting 
unanimously  and  responsibly  in  bringing 
t)efore  the  House  a  measure  that  keeps 
faith  with  our  employees,  and  one  which 
I  feel  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  this  program  has  consistently  fur- 
nished coverage  equal  to  the  employee's 
annual  salary,  plus  an  equal  amoimt  of 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance.  It  has  consistently  limited 
coverage,  anachronistically,  to  the  max- 
imum salary  ceilings  in  effect  13  years 
ago.  It  has  been  equally  consistent  in 
failing  to  authorize  premiums  sufficient 
to  cover  the  full  costs  of  the  benefits 
payable — a  failure  which  incurs  an  an- 
nual deficit  in  the  insurance  fund  of 
$40  million. 

Diu-ing  the  13-year  history  of  the 
program,  the  premiiun  sharing  of  life 
insurance  programs  in  the  private 
economy  has  progressed  significantly. 
Reliable  Government  surveys  disclose 
that  many  industries  provide  its  work 
force  cost-free  life  iiisurance  protection, 
while  the  vast  majority  pay  at  least  one- 
half  the  premiums.  The  subcommittee, 
during  its  public  hearings  on  the  subject, 
developed  evidence  that  the  insurance 
benefits  offered  to  workers  by  model  em- 
ployers in  private  enterprise  have  im- 
proved markedly,  while  no  relative  or 
significant  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  Federal  program  with  respect  to 
career  employees  since  its  inception. 

H.R.  11089  modernizes  the  program,  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  by  providing  one- 
third  more  Insursmce  during  an  em- 
ployee's service,  and  a  slightly  greater 
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death  benefit  payable  after  retirement 
This  is  a  small,  but  significant,  step 
forward. 

While  existing  reserves  have  been 
adequate  to  pay  the  increasing  costs  of 
the  coverage,  the  costs  will  eventually 
increase  to  the  point  that  a  substantial 
Increase  will  be  necessarv  to  pay  the 
premiums  required  to  soundly  finance 
the  benefits.  The  committee  propo.ses 
avoiding  this  eventuality  by  revising  the 
cost-sharing  from  its  pie.sent  2-to-l 
ratio  to  a  3-to-2  ratio,  increa.sinu  the 
Government's  contribution  from  33  per- 
cent to  40  percent  Df  the  total  premium 
Although  it  revLses  the  employee  s  share 
from  66  percent  to  60  percent,  .still  re- 
quiring the  employee  to  pay  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost,  it  does  not  attain  the 
minimal  ideal  50-50  sharing  practice 
prevalent  in  the  private  sector  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  provision  is  included 
authorizing  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  establish  and  revise,  on  a  60-40 
basis  the  rate  of  contribution.s  to  meet 
the  actual  level  costs  of  the  program, 
when  deemed  nece.ssary 

I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,   the  unanimous 
adoption  of  H  R.  11089 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  supiwrt  for  H  R.  11089. 
The  increased  insurance  coverage  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  be  a  t-reat  help  to 
the  families  of  Federal  employees,  espe- 
cially those  with  lower  incomes  It  is  these 
employees  who  can  least  afford  to  buy  in- 
surance privately  or  put  back  substantial 
savings  for  their  families  to  live  on  in 
the  event  of  their  death.  These  improved 
benefits  will  help  lift— at  least  partially— 
the  burden  of  providing  for  a  family  at 
a  time  when  increased  living  costs  cause 
problems  enough. 

It  is  also  heartening  that  the  cost- 
sharing  of  this  insurance  has  been  ad- 
justed from  a  2-to-l  employee-Govern- 
ment ratio  to  a  3-to-2  ratio.  While  en- 
couraging, this,  in  my  opinion,  is  still 
not  as  it  should  be  The  Government 
should  follow  the  lead  set  by  many  pri- 
vate Industry  insurance  plans,  in  which 
the  company  assumes  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Insurance.  While  I  consider  the  ad- 
justment made  by  this  bill  a  good  sign 
and  a  start  in  the  direction  of  a  better 
cost-sharing  plan.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  work  toward  at  lea.^^t  a  1-to-l 
ratio  of  cost  sharing. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
a  provision  covering  rate  of  reduction 
of  the  value  of  this  insurance.  Presently. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rate  beginning  at  ace  65 
or  retirement  is  2  percent  per  month  to 
a  floor  of  25  percent  of  face  value,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Olsen,  H  R. 
3380,  would  change  this  to  a  1  percent 
per  month  rate  of  reduction  to  a  floor  of 
50  percent  of  face  value.  This  measure 
Is  presently  pending  in  our  committee. 
but  since  it  is  so  closely  related.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  a 
bill  similar  to  H  R.  11083  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  only  to  be  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  grounds  for  this 
veto  were  that  It  would  be  an  inflationary 
measure.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  veto  did 
very  little  toward  stemming  the  flow  of 
inflation,  but  it  did  make  the  families 
of  Federal  employees  potentially  greater 
victims  of  inflation  for  another  year.  Now 


we.  the  Congress,  have  the  opportunity 
to  correct  that  by  pa.'-.'^ing  this  legislation. 
Mr  HAMIITON  Mr  Speaker.  HR 
11089  IS  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Statfs  Code,  to  provide  additional  '.roup 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and 
di.smemberment  Insurance  for  Federal 
emplovees  and  to  strent;then  the  finan- 
cal  condition  of  the  employees'  life  in- 
surance fund.  Today  this  bill,  favorably 
reported  w.th  amendment  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House 
under  sus.jension  of  the  ruks. 

H  R  11089  would  make  several  ma.ior 
chang(.-s  in  the  financing  and  in  the 
a.mount  of  benefits  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  roccive  Specifically  it  would; 
( 1 1  require  the  Government  and  employees 
to  share  the  lull  cost  of  the  insurnnce  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  an  Increrise  in  the  em- 
ployee   and    agency    contributory    rates. 

lizi  change  the  cost-sharing  ratio  by  rais- 
ing the  Government  s  contribution  rate  from 
331,';  to  40  of  the  total  premium,  and 
by  lowering  the  employees  rate  from  66-j'; 
to  60  .    of  the  premium. 

(3i  provide  at  least  aa--;  more  protection 
for  employees  at  all  salary   levels 

E-s.sentially  HR.  11089  is  identical  in 
purpose  to  the  provisions  of  H  R  6926. 
89th  Congress,  with  the  exception  of  the 
elimination  of  one  provision  This  meas- 
ure pa.ssed  both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  statedly  because  of  Us 
cost  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  puce  tag 
of  the  propo.sed  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee deleted  the  most  costly  provision, 
that  provision  which  provided  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  $2,000  insurance  which 
would  not  reduce  after  retirement.  By 
eliminating  this  provision  the  commit- 
tee was  able  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  propo.sed  legislation  from 
$91  million  to  $56  million— a  reduction 
of  $35  million. 

The  need  to  improve  the  financing  of 
the  existing  program  is  urgent  Current 
benefits  are  presently  underfinanced;  a 
$40  million  annual  deficit  is  being  in- 
curred The  present  contributory  rates 
set  bv  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1954  are  loo  low  to  cover 
the  actual  continuing  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance They  are  too  low  primarily  becau.se 
minor  progressive  revisions  since  1954 
have  increased  the  programs  costs  with- 
out concurrently  increasing  the  contrib- 
utorv  rates.  By  allowing  the  Commi.ssion 
to  .set  rates  at  a  level  which  would  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  the  benefits  provided, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  put  the 
program  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  proposed  liberalization  of  the 
amount  of  benefits  to  which  an  employee 
is  entitled  under  the  program  is  long 
overdue  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement.  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  during  its  public 
hearings  on  H  R  464.  show  that  insur- 
ance programs  offered  workers  by  em- 
plovers  m  private  industry  have  im- 
proved markedly,  while  no  significant 
amendments  have  been  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral program  with  respect  to  career  em- 
ployees since  the  programs  inception  in 
1954  In  addition  to  being  a  step  toward 
comparability  with  the  private  sector, 
the  propo.sed  incrca.se  in  coverage  would 
give  more  protection  and  ."lecunty  to 
lower  echelon  employees  who  can  least 
afford  private  insurance  as  well  as  help 


to  recruit  and  retain  higher  level  em- 
ployees who.se  services  are  essential  to 
administrative  excellence. 

H  R  11089,  as  proposed,  would  render 
the  Federal  Government's  Insurance 
Program  for  its  employees  more  sound, 
more  equitable,  and  more  progressi\e.  I 
stiongly  urge  each  of  you  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR.  11089.  a  bill 
which  v.ould  provide  needed  improve- 
punt  in  the  life  insurance  protection  of 
Federal  employees. 

I  introduced  a  measure  similar  to  the 
letjis'ation  we  are  now  considering,  ex- 
cept that  my  bill.  H  R.  7849.  would  ex- 
lend  to  pre.sently  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees the  benefit  of  an  additional 
$2,000  worth  of  life  in.'iurance  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  monthly 
reduction  provisions  Our  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  however, 
has  deleted  this  provision — the  costliest 
item— in  order  to  report  a  measure 
which  would  be  more  receptive  to  the 
administration's  program. 

The  deletion  of  the  provision  for 
$2,000  irreducible  life  insurance  cover- 
age would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor  to  S56  million.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  $91  mil- 
lion price  tag  of  the  1966  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  HR.  11089. 
therefore,  pegs  the  cost  of  these  needed 
life  insurance  improvements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  midpoint  between  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  would  cost 
$13  4  million  and  the  $91  million  which 
the  1966  bill  would  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment. Because  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
group  life  insurance  program  for  our 
Federal  employees  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately strengthened  in  order  to  have 
it  compare  favorably  with  insurance 
pro'jrams  offered  workers  by  employers 
in  the  private  sector.  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  for  HR.  11089. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  M.^t- 
SUNAGA).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HR.  11089. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
all    Members    may    have    5    legislative 
davs  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Recohd  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ACQUISITION    OF    CAREER    STATUS 
BY    CERTAIN    TEMPORARY    GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Mr    DULSKI    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  *S. 


1320)   to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  temporary  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

S.   1320 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  section  3304  the  following  new 
section : 

"S  3304a.  Competitive  service;  career  appoint- 
ment after  three  years"  tempo- 
rary service 

"(a»  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) , 
and  subject  to  subsection  (c) .  of  this  section 
an  individual  serving  In  a  position  In  the 
competitive  service  under  an  Indefinite  ap- 
pointment or  a  temporary  appointment 
pending  establishment  of  a  register  (other 
than  an  Individual  serving  In  GS-16,  GS-17, 
or  GS-18)  acquires  competitive  status  and  Is 
entitled  to  have  his  appointment  converted 
to  a  career  appointment,  when — 

"(1)  he  completes,  without  a  break  in 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a  total  of  at 
least  three  years  of  service  In  such  a  posi- 
tion; 

"(2)  he  passes  a  suitable  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination; 

"(3)  the  appointing  authority  (A)  recom- 
mends to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
the  appointment  be  converted  to  a  career 
appointment,  and  (B)  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  work  performance  of  the 
Individual  for  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  satisfactory;  and 

"(4)  he  meets  current  Commission  quali- 
fication requirements  for  the  position,  and  Is 
otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 

"(b)  An  Individual  serving  in  a  position  in 
the  competitive  service  In  the  postal  field 
service  under  a  temporary  appointment  with- 
out a  definite  time  limitation  (other  than  an 
Individual  serving  in  a  postmaster  or  rural 
carrier  position)  acquires  .competitive  status 
and  is  entitled  to  have  his  appointment  con- 
certed to  a  career  appointment,  when — 

"(1)  he  completes,  without  a  break  In 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  at  least 
three  years  of  service  in  such  a  position  dur- 
ing each  of  which  he  has  been  paid  for  at 
least  seven  hundred  hours  of  work; 

"(2)  he  passes  a  suitable  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination; 

"(3)  the  appointing  authority  (A)  recom- 
mends to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
the  appointment  be  converted  to  a  career 
appointment  and  (B)  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission (1)  that  the  work  performance  of 
the  Individual  for  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  satisfactory  and  (11)  that  straight 
time  hours  as  determined  by  the  past  twelve 
months'  experience  of  career  substitutes  on 
the  rolls  on  the  date  of  the  certification  will 
not  be  reduced  solely  because  of  the  conver- 
sion; and 

"(4)  he  meets  current  Commission  qualifi- 
cation requirements  for  the  position,  and  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 
Section  3302  of  title  39  does  not  apply  with 
respect   to   the   operation   of   this   sub- 
section. 

"(c)  In  computing  years  of  service  under 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  an  individual  who  leaves  a  position 
In  the  competitive  service  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  and  Is  reemployed  In  such  a  position 
within  one-hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  under  honorable  conditions,  the 
period  from  the  date  he  leaves  his  position 
to  the  date  he  Is  reemployed  Is  Included. 

"(d)  The  appointment  of  an  Individual 
who  does  not  pass  a  suitable  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  who  is  not  rec- 
ommended for  conversion  to  career  appoint- 


ment under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section, 
or  who  falls  to  qualify  under  subsection 
(a)  (4)  of  thU  section,  shall  be  terminated 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  he  has  com- 
pleted the  three-year  period  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Item 
Immediately  below  Item  3304: 
"3304a.  Competitive  service;  career  appoint- 
ment after  three  years'  temporary 
service.". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1310(a) 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1952 
(65  Stat.  757),  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  corporations  shall  make  full  use 
of  their  authority  to  require  that  initial  ap- 
pointments to  positions  In  and  outside  the 
comi>etltlve  service  shall  be  made  on  other 
than  a  permanent  basis:  Provided,  That  any 
position  vacated  by  a  permanent  employee 
called  to  military  service  or  transferred  to 
a  national  defense  agency  shall  not  be  filled 
except  on  a  temporary  or  Indefinite  basis.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  section  and  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who,  prior  to  such  effective  date,  shall 
have  completed  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3304a(d)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  aa  enacted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  the  date  of  such  comple- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  effective 
date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1320,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  career 
status  for  certain  temporary  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1320,  as  amended,  which  was  imani- 
mously  voted  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
June  17,  offers  a  timely  solution  to  a 
personnel  administrative  problem  In  the 
Federal  Government;  namely,  the  ap- 
propriate appointment  arrangements  for 
employees  who  have  served  for  an  ex- 
tended period  in  a  temporary  status 
without  prospects  of  regiilar  status  or 
benefits. 

The  purposes  of  S.  1320,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  are  twofold: 

First,  to  make  it  possible  for  certain 
Federal  employees,  including  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service,  to  acquire  com- 
petitive status  and  to  have  their  ap- 
pointments converted  to  career  appoint- 
ments. 

Second,  to  remove  the  permanent  stat- 
utory ceiling  on  the  number  of  perma- 
nent Federal  employees. 

Under  existing  civil  service  regulations, 
appointing  officers  in  Federal  agencies 


can  employ  a  person  in  a  temporary 
capacity  for  a  permanent  position  when 
a  suitable  civil  service  register  of  eligible 
candidates  is  not  available.  Such  an  em- 
ployee continues  on  the  job  until  an  ex- 
amination is  held,  a  register  established, 
and  an  appointment  is  made  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Sometimes  a  special  regis- 
ter cannot  be  justified  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee in  late  1966,  working  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  developed 
data  indicating  that  there  were  some 
19,000  Federal  personnel  working  in  per- 
manent positions  but  without  career 
status  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
When  hired,  the  Government  did  not 
have  registers  covering  these  positions. 
Of  the  19,000,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  some  8,000  had  been  working  in  the 
same  jobs  for  3  years  or  longer.  In  fact, 
over  4,200  had  been  working  for  5  years 
or  more  without  status. 

Federal  Government  personnel,  work- 
ing as  TAPERS,  face  the  following  per- 
sonnel administrative  problems: 

First.  No  retirement  privileges  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system; 

Second.  They  can  be  separated  at  any 
time  by  the  employing  authority; 

Third.  No  appeal  rights  under  Civil 
Service  Commission  regulations; 

Fourth.  In  case  of  a  reduction  in  force 
the  only  employees  with  lower  retention 
credits  are  those  serving  in  limited  tem- 
porary appointments; 

Fifth.  Limited  promotional  opportuni- 
ties within  the  agency ; 

Sixth.  They  cannot  transfer  under  the 
TAPER  appointment  to  another  job;  and 

Seventh.  They  are  not  covered  by  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day will  correct  these  personnel  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  section  of  S.  1320,  as  amend- 
ed, will  entitle  employees,  except  those  in 
the  postal  field  service,  who  are  serving 
in  positions  of  the  competitive  service 
under  a  temporary  appointment  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  register,  to  ac- 
quire a  career  status.  An  employee's  ap- 
pointment can  be  converted  to  a  career 
appointment,  when  he  meets  all  of  the 
specified  conditions.  Individuals  in  super- 
grade  positions  are  excluded.  The  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  are : 

First.  The  employee  completes  a  total 
of  at  least  3  years'  service  in  his  position 
without  a  break  in  service  of  more  than 
30  days; 

Second.  He  passes  a  suitable,  unassem- 
bled, noncompetitive  examination; 

Third.  The  app>ointlng  authority  rec- 
ommends to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion the  conversion  of  the  appointment 
to  a  career  appointment,  and  certifies  to 
the  Commission  that  the  work  perform- 
ance of  the  individual  for  the  past  12 
months  has  been  satisfactory;  and 

Fourth.  That  he  meets  Commission 
qualification  requirements  for  the  posi- 
tion and  is  otherwise  eligible  for  a  career 
appointment. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  relates  to 
an  individual  serving  in  a  position  in  the 
competitive  service  in  the  postal  field 
service  working  imder  a  temporary  ap- 
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pointment  without  a  definite  time  limi- 
tation, and  authorizes  conversion  of  such 
temporary  appointments  to  career  ap- 
polntmenta  for  such  Individuals.  The 
standards  to  be  met  are  substantially  the 
same,  as  I  detailed  above,  except  that  the 
lierlod  of  service  must  be  at  least  3 
years  during  each  of  which  the  employee 
has  been  paid  for  at  lea^t  700  hours  of 
work  and  that  the  siraisht  time  hours  of 
work  of  the  other  employees  m  that  ofQce 
will  not  be  reduced  solely  because  of  the 
conversion.  Postmasters  and  rural  car- 
riers are  excluded 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  .section 
1310(a)  of  the  SuppkmenUl  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1952.  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Whitten  amendment,  to  delete  the 
reference  to  the  numerical  ceilina;  on 
permanent  appointments  The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  section  would  not  be 
affected.  These  include,  restrictions  on 
rapid  promotions,  overgradint?  of  posi- 
tions and  veterans'  n«hts.  By  lifting  the 
personnel  ceilings,  we  are  recognizing  the 
unprecedented  growth  that  has  taken 
place  In  our  economy,  in  our  population, 
and  the  services  to  be  provided. 

The  committee  members  have  noted 
over  the  years  that  Federal  employee 
ceiling  restrictions  have  forced  manage- 
ment officials  In  several  agencies  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  either  combat- trained 
military  or  contractor  personnel  to  per- 
form work  historically  and  successfully 
done  by  civil  service  employees.  Many 
times  the  alternatives  are  more  expen- 
sive. 

In  recommendinii  this  change,  the 
committee  members  do  not  consider  tlie 
removal  of  the  ceiling  as  a  lack  of  in- 
terest on  their  part  In  controUlnii  or 
limiting  civilian  employment  but  as  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  consider  the 
total  labor  costs  uj  get  the  job  done. 
Likewise,  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to  re- 
view the  changing  employment  patterns 
In  the  Federal  Government  In  light  of 
work  to  be  performed  and  the  promo- 
tional opportunities  of  the  Government 
employees  called  to  active  military  du:y. 
If  conditions  again  warrant  a  ceiling  the 
subcommittee  will  Initiate  legislation  to 
that  end. 

It  must  be  reiterated,  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Whltten  amendment — 
namely,  restrictions  on  rapid  promotions. 
overgradlng  of  pcsltions,  and  veterans' 
rights — are  not  only  maintained  but  are 
as  necessary  today  as  in  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  le;4lslatlon  we  have 
before  us  today  has  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  administration  .spokesmen.  In- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  'he  Postmaster  General. 
and  by  numerous  employee  group  lead- 
ers— leaders  representing  both  postal 
employees  as  well  a^s  employees  In  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HENDERSON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

Mr.  OLSES  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  S.  1320  and  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  In  the 
well  (Mr.  Henderson!  for  the  excellent 
job  and  for  the  exhaustive  examination 


Into  the  many  problems  In  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  make  Federal  service  more 
attractive  to  people  now  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  hope  It  will 
continue  to  make  the  Federal  service 
more  attractive  to  them,  and  attract 
others  to  Federal  service.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  very  hluhly  on  the  superb  job. 
I  cannot  more  highly  endor.se  this  bill.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  vote  for  it  unani- 
mously 

Mr.  HENDERSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  for  hi.s  support. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  ihe  yi-n- 
tlenian  yield? 

Mr  HENDERSON  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  .subcommittee,  for  the  ac- 
tion has  always  taken  in  behalf  of  our 
valued  Government  employees,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  study  he  has  made  with 
regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  lo  man- 
power in  the  civil  service  or  the  postal 
service,  and  its  proper  utilization,  which 
is  a  direct  respon.sibility  of  this  Conere.ss. 
A.s  I  understand  the  bill  before  us  today, 
would  it  eliminate  the  competitive  ex- 
amination feature  In  order  to  establish 
a  register  for  all  those  who  had  had  tem- 
porary employment  for  3  years "^ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  would  provide 
for  an  unassembled  noncompetitive  ex- 
amination, which  Ls  not  the  usual  com- 
petitive examination 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  purpose  of  the  competitive  ex- 
amination is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  applicant  can  do  a  Job.  and  if  he 
Ls  the  most  qualified  applicant. 

As  the  diitinguLshed  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Coinmis.sion  testified  before 
our  subcommittee,  the  best  test  is  the 
fact  that  the  man  has  been  performing 
the  Job  for  the  3-ycar  period,  and  satis- 
factorily It  mu.^t  be  cerUfled  by  the 
agency  that  hLs  work  ha.s  been  satisfac- 
tory for  the  la.st  12  months,  before  he 
can  be  considered  for  conversion. 

Mr  ILALL.  I  understand  the  four  stip- 
ulations. I  believe  they  are  valid  In  fact. 
I  had  certain  functions  as  a  per.sonnel 
officer  at  a  time  during  World  War  11 
when  this  would  have  been  veiT  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  executive 
department. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  that  we 
are  getting  to  the  place  we  are  allowing 
agencies  and  the  administration  and  the 
executive  branch  In  particular  to  make 
decisions  which  perhaps  sliould  be  made 
by  the  Congress'' 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Except  for  one 
thing  with  regard  to  this  particular  area. 
We  are  in.slstlng  that  the  Ci'  11  Service 
Commi.ssion  speed  up  its  examining  proc- 
e.ss.  We  have  been  assured  that  by  the 
consolidation  of  examining  tviards  over 
the  Nation  there  .should  be  a  lesser  need 
for  temporary  appointments  in  the  first 
in.stancf . 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  while  there  have  been  rea.sons  for 
the.se  T.\PER  appointments,  tiiat  is  not 
the  best  way  to  get  the  best  employees 
In  PVdera!  sentre 

Mr  H.^LL  I  certainly  do  agree  I  am 
not  for  increasing  temporary  appoint- 
ments. On  the  otiicr  liand.  I  hate  to  see. 


as  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  said,  just  another  one-time 
cleanup. 

Actually,  what  this  amounts  to  is  a 
channeling  into  permanent  service  of  all 
of  those  who  have  served  well,  or  whom 
someone  certifies  as  having  served  well 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more. 

I  believe  the  very  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee is  here  today  with  this  legislation 
demonstrates  that  we  feel  Congress 
should  keep  oversight  In  this  area,  rather 
than  to  have  coverage  by  Executive  or- 
der, as  has  been  the  case  In  the  two  most 
recent  iiistances. 

If  necessary.  Congress  ought  to  know 
why,  and  ought  to  Investigate,  as  we 
have  done  in  this  case,  and  present  the 
matter  before  the  full  Congress,  as  we 
do,  for  action  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Once  the  legislation  Is 
pa.ssed  they  will  not  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress,  unless  we  rescind  this  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  But  it  is  the  clear  intent  of 
the  subcommittee.  In  its  report,  that  if 
the  administration  Is  not  continued  as 
we  believe  it  should  be,  they  will  have  to 
come  back  at  least  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, to  a.ssure  us,  and  to  give  us  the 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  administered 
as  we  understand  it  should  be. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  legislative 
record. 

Am  I  correctly  advl.sed  that  mainte- 
nance employees  of  all  Federal  buildings 
mu.st   be  veterans  now,   by  law? 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  not  certain. 
Mr.   DLT^KI.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HENDERSON.    I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr  DULSKI  Examinations  are  limited 
to  them 

Mr  HALL.  In  other  words,  that  is  true 
for  maintenance  employees  of  all  Fed- 
eral buildings,  not  just  U.S.  post  offices? 
Mr.  DULSKI.  For  all  Federal  build- 
ings 

Mr  HALL.  Tlie  examinations  and  the 
establishment  of  a  register  are  limited  to 
veterans:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  DUIfiKI.  Yes.  They  have  the  pref- 
erence. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true,  with  this 
preference,  assuming  they  pass  an  exam- 
ination with  70  points,  they  will  not  only 
be  mven  veterans'  preference,  of  5  or  10 
percent,  depending  upon  service-con- 
nected di.sability,  but  will  t>e  put  at  the 
head  of  the  list?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  DULSKI  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  H.ALL  Is  it  not  al.so  true  thry  may 
draw  their  retirement  benefits  from  the 
military  at  the  same  time  tiiey  arc  earn- 
ing in  this  new  capacity,  after  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  register? 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Subject  to  the  Dual 
Compen.satlon  Act. 

Mr  H.AI.L.  That  is  right,  but  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act  excludes  these  people 
in  particular.  I  can  give  you  Instance 
after  instance  where  this  is  happening 
and  where  up  to  33 '3  percent  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans  are  off  duty  as  new  civil 
.service  appointees  with  preference  given 
all  thf»  time. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
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question  is  this:  I  simply  want  to  make 
a  legislative  record  and  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  committee  that  I  wonder 
If  we  are  not  coming  to  the  time  and 
place  where  maintenance  involves  not 
only  broom  pushers  and  people  who  mop 
down  and  clean  up  in  the  Federal  build- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  day  but  also  peo- 
ple who  are  Involved  In  maintenance  of 
machinery  as  we  become  more  and  more 
automated.  They  are  maintenance  em- 
ployees, but  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  this.  I  want  to 
mention  that  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  am  very 
keenly  Interested  in  veterans  prefer- 
ences. I  doubt  very  much  if  they  should 
draw  both  retirement,  which  is  tax  free. 
for  physical  disability  and  their  new  civil 
service  preferential  appointment  on  full 
pay.  I  know  if  they  will  be  off  15.  20.  or  33 
percent  of  the  time  and  they  are  not 
maintenance  employees  other  than  cus- 
todians, that  we  are  coming  to  the  time 
and  the  place  where  we  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee  to  their  par- 
ticular utilization. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, there  Is  a  comment  that  I  would 
like  to  make  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri in  response.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
are  fortunate  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee  also  serves  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  That  Is  why  I  thought 
I  would  yield  to  him,  because  this  Is  a 
matter  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  your  com- 
ments on  the  Dual  Compensation  Act,  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  divergent  views.  A  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approached  me  the  other 
day  saying  that  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act  should  be  liberalized  so  employees 
covered  by  the  act  could  draw  more  of 
their  retired  military  pay  as  well  as  the 
full  pay  benefits.  This  has  been  before 
our  subcommittee.  The  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  was  handled  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. We  recognize  it  Is  a  problem,  but  at 
this  time  and  as  a  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  not  prepared  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  did  want  to  get  this  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
reassurance  and  am  sure  that  we  can 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 
This  does  not  eliminate  the  Whltten 
amendment? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  You  are  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI  raised  a 
very  Interesting  point.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  the  committee  ought  to 
go  Into.  I  am  very  much  for  the  veterans' 
preference,  but  I  think  here  is  a  situa- 
tion which,  as  he  says,  is  growing  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  numbers  of 
maintenance  personnel  Involved.  I  think 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee ought  to  take  a  look  at  It  from 


the  standpoint  of  persormel  and  the 
utilization  of  manpower  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  may  be  that  jurisdiction 
belongs  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know.  I  do  think  that 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  a  look  at  this 
situation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  very  much 
appreciative  of  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation.  I  think  we  could 
agree  that  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  made  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased level  of  maintenance  people  on 
the  maintenance  of  postal  equipment  Is 
a  matter  that  our  full  committee  or  one 
of  the  subcommittees  has  gone  into  this 
year.  All  of  these  problems  are  often- 
times interrelated. 

But  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee the  number  of  people  that  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  and  If  he 
knows  the  length  of  time  some  of  them 
have  been  in  the  Government  service 
under  temporary  appointment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Well,  we  know  that 
in  1966,  at  the  time  we  did  the  study 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  there 
were  over  19,000.  Of  that  group  there  are 
over  4,200  who  have  served  over  the 
3-year  period  and  who  are  certified  in 
this  bill  now  pending  before  us  today  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  service.  There 
Is  a  sizable  number  that  have  been  in 
service  over  10  or  12  years  and,  certainly, 
we  feel  that  if  they  have  performed  in 
a  temporary  status  satisf£u:torlly  to  the 
Government  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  career 
status. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chair- 
man shares  my  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  all  Government  employees.  It  Is  my 
further  opinion  that  this  Is  a  situation 
which  represents  a  matter  thtit  un- 
doubtedly needs  correction  and  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  distinguished 
gentleman,  a  member  of  our  committee, 
obviously  knows  of  the  benefits  provided 
hereunder  for  our  various  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  would  point  out 
that  our  study  revealed  that  these  tem- 
poraries are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  need  for  this  legislation 
not  only  exists  in  the  centers  where  they 
have  such  heavy  Federal  employment, 
but  in  other  aresis  as  well. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]  if  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  legislation  in- 
cludes authority  for  these  temporary  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service  to  ac- 
quire competitive  career  status,  provided 
they  meet  the  standards  laid  down  under 
this  legislation. 


We  discussed  in  the  committee,  how- 
ever, certain  problems  that  may  occur 
when  these  conversions  take  place.  I 
think  there  are  problems  now,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  we  are  faced  with 
surplus  career  regular  and  substitute 
clerks  in  the  mobile  service  because  of 
the  curtailment  and  discontinuation  of 
railway  postal  units.  I  note  that  this 
problem  was  alluded  to  in  our  report.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]  could  give  us 
any  information  as  to  just  what  rights 
these  employees  have?  Would  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  any  way  take 
away  their  rights  of  finding  jobs  at  post 
offices  near  their  present  homes? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 
But,  first,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
contributions  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  to  the  subcommittee's  deliberations 
this  year,  and  particularly  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation,  have  been  most 
important.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  diligence  and  very  fine 
assistance. 

Specifically,  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
tleman's interrogation  in  respect  to  post 
office  employees,  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 
has  yielded  to  me  in  this  area  that 
brought  about  specific  language  In  the 
bill  with  respect  to  substitute  clerks  and 
how  they  might  be  affected.  In  that  in- 
stance we  were  able  to  come  up  with 
language  which  we  thought  should  be 
contained  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  specific 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  with  reference 
to  the  continuance  of  the  mobile  imits 
and  the  shifting  of  those  people  back  Into 
the  postal  service,  we  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  reflected  by  the  language  as 
contained  In  the  bill.  However,  on  page 
6  of  the  report  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  we  Included  some  very  strong  lan- 
guage to  this  effect : 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FV)st  Office  Department  that 
every  effort  will  be  exerted  to  protect  the 
rights,  and  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  mobile  clerks  who  are  now  facing  reas- 
signment because  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  mobile  units. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  In 
further  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill], I  realize  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
these  employees  in  the  areas  that  the 
gentleman  represents,  and  that  with  the 
two  of  us  now  serving  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
be  able  to  do  a  good  job  in  seeing  that 
their  rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1320.  as  amended.  This  bill  would  pro- 
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vide  much  needed  relief  to  many  Federal 
employees  who  have  been  hired  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government,  are  doing 
a  satisfactory  or  better  Job.  and  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  they  lack  status 
and  retirement  benefits. 

From  time  to  time  In  the  past  both 
Congress  and  the  President  have  provid- 
ed relief  for  TAPER  employees  During 
the  84th  and  85th  Contiresses,  legislation 
was  enacted  to  provide  conversion  to  ca- 
reer status  for  certain  temporary  em- 
ployees in  the  classified  and  postal  serv- 
ices. 

Recent  Executive  orders  have  also  been 
issued  to  provide  career  status.  In  Octo- 
ber 1964.  certain  employees  In  the  postal 
field  service  were  ^-iven  career  appoint- 
ments. Then  in  March  1965.  an  Executive 
order  permitted  certain  Treasury  em- 
ployees to  be  given  career  appointments. 
As  the  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  have  stated  em- 
phatically In  our  report  on  this  bill,  we 
do  not  regard  this  proposed  legislation 
as  a  means  of  abating  the  competitive 
processes  of  the  civil  service  system.  In 
the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  US. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  "another  one-time  cletui- 
up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stronely  support  the 
bin  before  us  today.  S   1320,  as  amended. 
Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1320,  as  amended. 

This  bill  corrects  an  Inequity  for  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  who  have 
been  hired  by  the  Government  for  per- 
manent Jobs  and  who  are  doing  satisfac- 
tory work. 

Under  existing  civil  service  *  regula- 
tions. Federal  agencies  can  employ  per- 
sons in  a  temporarj'  capacity  for  perma- 
nent-type jobs  when  suitable  civil  service 
registers  of  eligible  candidates  are  not 
available.  These  employees  continue  on 
the  Job  imtil  examinations  are  held,  reg- 
isters are  established,  and  appointments 
are  made  on  a  permanent  basis.  These 
Government  workers  are  what  we  call 
TAPER  appointments — temporary  ap- 
pointments pending  establishment  of  a 
register.  They  have  been  hired  to  fill 
needs  but  have  not  acquired  career  sta- 
txis  simply  because  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  not  conducted  appropriate 
examinations. 

It  is  my  understanding,  after  hearincr 
testimony  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  that  many  of 
these  appointments  are  In  occupations 
where  there  is  relatively  little  employ- 
ment and  the  Commissioners  felt  it  eco- 
nomically unwise  to  conduct  examina- 
tions for  so  limited  a  number  of  job 
vacancies. 

The  bill  before  us  today  lays  down 
specific  criteria  for  these  TAPER  em- 
ployees to  meet.  If  they  can  meet  them. 
then  career  status  is  ixisslble.  The  cri- 
teria include:  three  years  in  a  p>osition 
in  the  competitive  service:  pa.sslng  a  suit- 
able, anassembled.  noncompetitive  ex- 
amination: meeting  Civil  Service  Com- 
^nission  qualification  requirements;  and 


management's  certification  of  a  satisfac- 
tory performance  on  the  job. 

In  public  hearings  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  CommLsslon  a.ssurcd  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  no  intention  of  relaxing  Its 
standards  in  the  Govcmmom  .s  competi- 
tive examination  program.  The  Comml.s- 
sion  has  wisely  adopted  sugtiestions  made 
some  2  years  ago  by  my  able  coUeatsue 
from  North  Carolina  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service.  Hon.  David  Henderson. 
whereby  the  examining  and  recruiting 
procedures  of  the  CoinniLssion  are  being 
revised  and.  in  luni.  placed  under  tighter 
control  by  the  Commi.s.sion  John  Macy. 
Chairman  of  the  Ci.nnmls.sion.  has  as- 
sured the  subcommittee  that  these  re- 
forms will  reduce  the  number  of  T.A.PER 
appointments  in  the  future  and  al.so  will 
provide  a  more  suitable  service  to  the 
public 

The  bill  before  us  today  reflects,  to  a 
marked  desree,  the  work  of  our  Man- 
power and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee. 
We  are  continually  reviewing  the  man- 
power and  civil  service  policies  and  op- 
erating techniques  of  the  departments 
and  Bigencles.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Chairman  is  going  to  continue  an  active 
review  of  personnel  policies  and  practices 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  will  take 
appropriate  action. 

Mr.  H.MJL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis,sourl. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldint;. 

Just  to  establish  a  legislative  record,  Is 
the  bill  under  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  S.  1320,  Identical 
with  the  bill.  H.R.  8495.  on  whxch  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  same  subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  bill,  as  amended  in  committee. 
The  amendments  have  been  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
under  consideration  as  amended  In  com- 
mittee, would  be  generally  the  same  as 
the  bill  on  which  the  hearings  were  held? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  FindleyI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findlky 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  years  ago 
a  Congressman  listened  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  deUver  an  inspira- 
tional speech  filled  with  moral  Injunc- 
tion. After  It  was  over  he  observed  dryly 
to  a  friend: 

The  thing  I  admire  most  about  Teddy 
Roosevelt  is  his  original  discovery  of  Uie  Ten 
CommandmenLs. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I  heard 
what  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI.  had  to  say 
about  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Its  In.surance 
companies  One  would  think  he  had  made 
an  ortRlnal  discovery. 

No  doubt  about  It.  Farm  Bureau  is  In 
the  insurance  business  In  a  big  way. 


Now  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  acquired  this  knowledge,  he 
should  not  stop  there.  A  little  knowledge. 
It  is  said,  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  our 
colleague  should  go  all  the  way,  and  get 
all  the  facts  he  can  about  not  only  Farm 
Bureau,  but  the  other  major  farm  orga- 
nizations as  well.  Tliey  should  be  invited 
to  supply  membership  figures,  sources 
of  Income,  financial  statement,  summary 
of  activities,  and  also  full  Information  on 
affiliated  activities.  Three  of  the  major 
orgaiiizations — Farm  Bureau.  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  Grange — have  their  in- 
surance companies.  At  one  point  at  least, 
Farmers  Union  did  rather  extensive  con- 
tract work  for  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  poverty  program.  It  may  still 
be  so  involved. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  could 
provide  a  useful  service  in  acquainting 
the  public  with  all  facets  of  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  It  may  be  that  some 
changes  are  desirable.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  prejudge  the  situation,  and  I 
would  hope  that  all  farm  organizations 
will  welcome  scrutiny  and  Improvements. 

Several  years  ago,  I  recall.  Farm  Bu- 
reau successfully  led  a  legislative  effort 
which  resulted  in  deferred  dividends  of 
cooperatives  being  subjected  to  taxation. 
I  have  always  felt  that  cooperatives 
should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  load,  and  frankly  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  Farm  Bureau  leader  who  argued 
against  the  point.  Maybe  additional 
changes  are  In  order. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  this  not 
only  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  but 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  In  this  Hoiise: 
that  I  read  with  some  concern  the  words 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  with  respect  to  Charles  Shuman. 
the  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, who  lives  In  Moultrie  County  in 
my  district.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  I  know  of  no  person  whose 
own  personal  Integrity  Is  thought  more 
highly  of  in  my  entire  congressional  dis- 
trict than  Charles  Shuman. 

Charles  Shuman  is  a  farmer.  He  lives 
on  a  farm,  in  Moultrie  County.  HI.  His 
family  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  set- 
Uers.  going  back  Into  the  1830's.  In 
Moultrie  County  the  Shuman  family  It- 
self Ls  very  widespread,  and  they  are  all 
equ£dly  as  well  thought  of  as  Mr.  Shuman. 
He  Is  widely  known  In  his  field,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
New  York  will  also  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  Charles  Shuman  has  been  a 
registered  Democrat  In  Moultrie  County. 
as  are  most  of  his  family,  and  I  believe 
his  family  for  more  than  100  years  have 
been  connected  with  the  Democrat 
Party. 

So  there  is  nothing  partisan  about  this 
at  all.  I  do  want  to  make  clear  the  entire 
record  that  this  man  has  made.  His 
reputation  is  excellent.  I  know  of  no  per- 
son In  my  congressional  district  who  Is 
more  highly  thought  of  than  Charlie 
Shuman.   He   made  a   great   record  as 
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president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  which  is  the  largest  farm 
bureau  in  all  of  the  50  States.  On  that 
record  alone,  he  was  made  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
As  Charlie  Shuman  knows,  he  and  I  have 
not  always  agreed,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  now  ad- 
dressing us  from  the  well  of  the  House 
has  not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Shuman, 
but  this  has  never  in  any  way  detracted 
from  my  regard  for  the  sincerity  and  the 
conviction  of  Charlie  Shuman  as  a  man 
and  as  a  person  in  agriculture  who  is 
trying  to  do  the  best  job.  as  he  under- 
stands it,  for  agriculture.  I  am  happy  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  this  House  that 
Charlie  Shuman  personally  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  know. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  contribution  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all 
the  facts  about  farm  organizations — or 
all  the  facts  about  Farm  Bureau,  for 
that  matter — I  have  had  the  opportunity 
over  a  period  of  20  years — first  as  a 
newspaperman,  then  as  a  Congress- 
man— to  observe  firsthand  the  local. 
State,  and  national  leadership  provided 
by  Farm  Bureau. 

Illinois  has  the  largest  Farm  Bureau 
organization  in  the  Nation  and,  I  be- 
lieve, always  has  had  this  distinction. 
For  years  an  Ulinolsan.  Charles  Shuman, 
has  served  with  distinction  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. He  moved  to  that  position  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association — Farm  Bureau — a  po- 
sition which  has  been  occupied  with 
equal  distinction  for  years  by  'William 
Kuhfuss. 

During  my  years  as  a  newspaperman 
I  came  to  know  personally  many  of  the 
coimty  directors  of  Farm  Bureau  and 
members  of  their  organization  staff.  As 
Congressman  and  for  6  years  as  Illi- 
nois' only  Congressman  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  came  to  know 
personally  the  professional  staff  of  both 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
as  well  as  the  AFBF  staff  which  does  leg- 
islative work  on  the  Hill. 

In  all  those  years  I  have  never  known 
a  Farm  Bureau  leader  or  employee  who 
was  anything  but  honest,  straightfor- 
ward, and  high  type  in  every  respect. 
Never  once  have  I  been  misled  or  given 
misinformation  by  anyone  connected 
with  Farm  Bureau.  In  my  book  Farm 
Bureau  is  a  sj'nonym  for  integrity. 

Although  more  often  than  not  I  have 
admired  and  supported  the  legislative 
positions  of  Farm  Bureau,  there  have 
been  occasions  when  I  have  been  op- 
posed But  regardless  of  whether  I  sup- 
ported or  opposed  their  recommenda- 
tions. I  never  once  had  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  Integrity  of  the  organization  or 
the  people  in  it. 

And  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  to  freedom  on  the  Amer- 
ican farm  during  those  tumultuous  years, 
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1961-63,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Farm  Bureau — lead- 
ership which  was  brought  to  bear  in  op- 
position to  strait  Jacket  legislation  and 
in  behalf  of  freedom  to  plant. 

I  make  no  claim  that  Farm  Bureau  is 
perfect — and  it  may  well  be  that  some 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  coopera- 
tive affiliations  of  all  farm  organiza- 
tions— but  I  cannot  sit  quietly  and  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  voice 
charges  of  fraud  and  confidence  game 
against  Farm  Bureau  without  rising  to 
state  my  personal  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  men  who  make  up  Farm 
Bureau.  The  ones  I  know  are  all  fine, 
decent  Americans,  and  I  am  confident 
the  insinuations  against  them  will  soon 
evaporate  in  the  political  heat  our  col- 
league has  generated. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  time  to  make  the  statement  he  is 
now  making  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau. I  am  also  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
words  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

I  heartily  endorse  what  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley  and  Mr. 
Springer]  have  said  about  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  its  president,  Charlie  Shuman. 
We  may  seem  to  be  here  defending  an 
organization  and  its  president  when,  in 
fact,  neither  needs  any  defense.  The  con- 
structive contribution  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  president  have 
made  to  agriculture  and  to  our  national 
welfare  generally  belies  the  charges  that 
have  been  made. 

Without  question,  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
the  most  outstanding  farmers'  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  And,  without  ques- 
tion, Charlie  Shimian  is  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable character.  I  might  add  that 
I  have  known  hhn  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  other  oflBcers 
in  the  organization.  In  no  one  organiza- 
tion will  be  found  men  more  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  the  farmer,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  to  our  country's 
well-being. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  all  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  advocated.  But  I 
have  always  known  that  what  they  have 
proposed  represented  their  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  for  the  farmers 
themselves  and  agriculture  generally. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  facts  have  been 
set  straight  here  this  afternoon.  What 
we  are  saying  here  is  no  more  than  what 
the  American  farmers  and  everyone  who 
has  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Farm 
Bureau's  operations  have  long  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  suppwrt  of  S.  1320. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  In 
order  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson], 
for  the  careful  and  skillful  manner  in 
which  he  has  guided  the  subcommittee 
in  producing  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  for  me  to  work  under  his  lead- 
ership in  this  task. 

The  evidence  before  the  Subcommittee 


on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  showed 
that  there  were  approximately  19,200 
Federal  employees  who  have  served  for 
an  extended  period  In  a  temporary  status 
without  prospect  of  regular  status,  pro- 
motion, or  benefit.  Of  this  number,  8,110 
have  been  working  at  the  some  job  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  over  5  years.  The  in- 
justices of  such  a  situation  are  obvious 
and  should  be  removed.  These  TAPER — 
temporary  appointments  pending  estab- 
lishment of  a  register — appointees  who 
have  served  for  extended  periods  should 
have  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
they  should  have  reduction-ln-force  pro- 
tection. They  should  have  retirement 
privileges  and  opportunities  which  a  per- 
manent employee  in  a  similar  position  is 
entitled  to.  Under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, however,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  have  none  of  the  above 
benefits. 

S.  1320,  a  bill  to  provide  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  temporary  Gov- 
ernment employees,  rectifies  the  above- 
mentioned  injustices  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  TAPER  appointees  who  have 
completed  at  least  3  years  of  service  in 
such  positions  without  a  break  in  serv- 
ice of  more  than  30  days,  to  acquire  com- 
petitive status  and  to  have  their  ap- 
pointments converted  to  career  appoint- 
ments. 

S.  1320  also  removes  the  outdated 
statutory  ceiling  on  the  number  of  per- 
manent Federal  employees.  This  celling 
was  set  16  years  ago.  It  was  based  on 
1950  conditions.  Today  it  is  Impractical 
and  unrealistic  in  the  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  our  economy  and 
population,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
creased demand  for  services.  In  removing 
the  ceiling  Congress  will  not  be  relin- 
quishing its  control  over  the  size  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  No  increased  Fed- 
eral employment  should  result.  The  cell- 
ing limits  permanent,  not  total  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  savings  should  result  be- 
cause in  the  past  agencies  and  depart- 
ments in  an  effort  to  meet  their  needs 
and  still  remain  under  the  statutory  cell- 
ing have  had  to  resort  to  more  exi>ensive 
contractor  personnel. 

S.  1320  Is  an  honest  recognition  of  ex- 
isting problems  and  conditions  within 
the  structure  of  the  F^ederal  Govern- 
ment. Because  it  is  another  effort  by  this 
body  to  render  the  Federal  machinery 
more  efficient  and  eqtil table  in  operation, 
it  merits  the  support  of  each  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1320,  as  amended,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  Civil  Ser\ice  Act  of  1883  was  to  es- 
tablish a  career  system  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  system,  Federal 
employees  have  been  able  to  progress  in 
an  orderly  manner  through  stages  of 
tenure  culminating  in  permanent  status. 
However,  there  have  been  instances 
where  a  few  employees  have  been  placed 
In  permanent  Jobs  to  meet  the  unusual 
needs  of  agencies.  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory are  TAPER  employees,  who  have 
had  considerable  experience  and  are  do- 
ing a  satisfactory  Job,  but  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  not  found  it  possible 
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or  necessary  to  set  up  registers.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  few  thousand  of  these  em- 
ployes remain  In  this  TAPEIR  status  for 
years  without  an  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  or  provide  security  for  their 
fanjUirs. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civfl  Service  has  reviewed  this  problem 
ratber  intently  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
Let  me  quote  for  you  just  two  of  many 
cases  that  have  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention : 

I  hare  been  stuck  with  a  TAPER  ap- 
pointment for  3'j  years  A  mere  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  to  some    I  am  employed  as 

a    Crypto    Equipment    Operator    at • 

Army  Depot.  Although  I  have  been  In  the 
Communications  Section  longer  ih.in  most 
operators,  I  have  no  seniority,  no  promo- 
tion opportunities,  no  transfer  rights  and 
no  clytl  service  retirement  If  we  ever  have  a 
RIP,  I  would  be  the  first  to  go.  as  most  of 
the  other  operators  were  tr.insferred  here 
from  other  Defense  activities  with  status. 
I  am  a  TAPER  here  simply  because  the  Com- 
mission haa  not  established  a  civil  service 
register  for  "Cryptographic  Equipment 
Operator." 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  been  employed  at  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  Center  in as  a  Man- 
ual ArU  Therapist,  GS-8,  four  years  this 
month  and  I  am  still  classified  in  a  temjjorary 
status,  simply  because  there  has  not  been 
a  register.  Including  my  four  years  In  the 
military,  I  have  eight  years  credit  Acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  should  there  be  a 
reducUon-ln-force.  with  my  low  retention 
rights,  this  Insecure  position  has  caused  me 
to  seriously  consider  leaving  VA  for  employ- 
ment where  I  could  And  a  more  secure  situa- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  S. 
1320,  as  amended,  provides  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  bill  makes  available  to 
the  employee  who  has  held  a  TAPER 
appointment  for  3  years,  who  is  doing  a 
good  Job.  and  who  passes  an  unassembled 
examination,  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
career  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  corrects  Inequi- 
ties for  these  Government  employees. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  1320.  which  would  pro- 
vide career  status  for  certain  temporary 
Government  employees. 

The  measure  has  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  amendment  consisting  of  sub- 
stitute text  by  our  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service.  As  thus 
amended,  the  legislation  would  serve  two 
principal  purposes.  First,  It  would  en- 
able certain  Federal  employees  who  are 
serving  In  positions  in  the  competitive 
service  under  indefinite  or  temporary 
appointments,  and  who  complete  at  least 
3  years  of  service  in  such  positions  with- 
out a  break  In  service  of  more  than  30 
days,  to  acquire  competitive  status  and 
to  have  their  appointments  converted  to 
career  appointments.  Second.  It  would 
remove  the  permanent  statutory  celling 
on  the  number  of  permanent  Federal 
employees. 

The  legislation  Is  clearly  designed  to 
correct  an  Inequitable  situation,  and  It 
has  ample  precedent  in  action  taken  in 
the  past  by  both  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. Our  committee  reports  that  over 
two-flfths  of  the  19,140  Federal  person- 
nel who  In  late  1966  were  found  working 
in  permanent  positions  without  career 
status,  had  been  working  In  the  same 


Jobs  for  3  years  or  longer  When  we  con- 
sider the  multitude  of  employee  benefits 
of  which  these  temporary  employees 
were  deprived  because  of  their  lack  of 
career  status,  the  urgency  of  this  legis- 
lation becomes  at  once  apparent. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  committee 
statement  that  this  legislation  would  not 
be  a  means  of  evading  the  competitive 
processes  of  the  civil  .service  .system.  It 
would  only  provide  what  the  Chairman 
of  the  US  Civil  Service  Commi.s-.ion  re- 
portedly has  called  another  one-time 
cleanup.  Similar  relief  provided  in  the 
past  would  tend  to  substantiate  this 
\1ew. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  leei.slation  deserves 
our  support,  and  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  S.  1320. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill.  S.  1320.  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken ,  and  '  two- 
thirds  havinu  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed.  S    1320 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


DISMISSING  THE  CONTESTED  ELEC- 
TION CASE  OF  WYMAN  C  LOWE, 
CONTESTANT,  AGAINST  FLET- 
CHER THOMPSON.  CONTESTEE, 
FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  GEORGIA,  AND  DENYING  PETI- 
TION OF  WYMAN  C  LOWE  RELA- 
TIVE TO  GENERAL  ELECTION  ON 
NOVEMBER  8,  1966,  IN  SAID  DIS- 
TRICT AND  STATE 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  541 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H   Res   541 

Resolii>d,  That  the  election  contest  of 
Wyman  C  Lowe,  contestant,  against  Fletcher 
Thompson,  contestee.  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  the  petition  (numbered  75) 
of  Wyman  C  Lowe  relative  to  the  general 
election  on  November  8.  1966,  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
be  denied 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  GoodellI,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPELAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  resolution  is  to  dismiss  an 
election  contest  brought  against  Flet- 
cher Thompson.  Representative  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  by  Wyman 
C.  Lowe  of  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  and  to  deny  Mr. 
Lowe's  petition  iNo.  73)  relative  to  the 
general  election  on  November   8.    1966. 


requesting  the  House  to  investigate  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
his  seat  and  to  declare  his  election  null 
and  void  and  his  seat  vacant. 

To  summarize  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
.«ons  underlying  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. Fletcher  Thompson,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  was  elected  to  the  seat 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  de- 
feating his  Democratic  opponent. 
Arch'o  Lindsey.  His  election  was  chal- 
lenged under  the  contested-election  law 
by  Wyman  C  Lowe,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  in  the  Democratic  primary 
election,  whose  name  was  not  on  the  bal- 
lot in  the  general  election.  It  appearing 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  that 
there  was  a  serious  question  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  standing  to  bring  a  contest  under 
the  contested-election  law,  the  parties 
were  invited  to  file  briefs  and  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  for  oral  argu- 
ment on  that  question.  At  the  hearinc. 
Mr  Lowe  claimed  that  he  was  a  candi- 
date in  the  general  election  by  virtue  of 
having  conducted  a  "write-In"  cam- 
paign. However,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  aimounced  his  withdrawal  from  the 
race  a  few  days  before  the  election  and 
the  committee  concluded  that  he  was. 
in  fact,  not  a  candidate  on  election  day. 
In  the  committee's  opinion,  the  recent 
precedents,  going  back  to  Miller  against 
Kirwan  in  1941,  Indicates  that  the  House 
regards  a  noncandldate  as  lacking  the 
requisite  standing  to  be  a  contestant  un- 
der the  law  because  a  noncandldate  can- 
not claim  a  right  to  the  seat.  These 
precedents  are  cited  on  page  2  of  Report 
No.  365  accompanying  the  resolution. 

Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the 
precedents,  we  recommend  dismissal  of 
the  case  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Lowe  is 
not  a  "contestant"  for  the  seat  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  In  the 
contested-election  law. 

After  the  hearing  on  May  4,  Mr.  Lowe 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Speaker,  chal- 
lenging Mr.  Thompsons  election  on  the 
same  grounds  psserted  In  the  contested- 
election  ca,se,  praying  that  the  House  In- 
vestigate the  election  and  declare  the 
election  Invalid  and  the  seat  vacant.  This 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  on  May  8.  It 
attacks  Mr.  Thompson's  election  on 
ground  that  the  nomination  of  his  Dem- 
ocratic opponent  was  Illegal,  being  con- 
trary to  the  Georgia  Election  Code  and 
the  rules  of  the  State  Democratic  Party, 
and  that,  since  there  was  no  lawful 
Democratic  candidate,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Thompson  was  a  nullity.  The  report 
of  the  committee  points  out  that  there 
is  no  precedent  for  unseating  a  Member 
because  of  the  Illegality  of  his  opponent's 
nomination,  even  assuming  it  was  illegal, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
precedent  would  Jeopardize  the  integrity 
of  congressional  elections.  If,  as  petition- 
er contends,  the  validity  of  a  Member's 
election  Is  dependent  on  the  legality  of 
his  opponent's  nomination.  It  is  not  diflB- 
cult  to  perceive  the  potential  danger  to 
the  integrity  of  congressional  elections. 
If  the  House  were  to  find  out  that  there 
was  no  lawfully  nominated  Democratic 
candidate  and  to  declare  the  election  null 
and  void  for  that  reason,  the  door  would 
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be  open  for  the  party  of  a  losing  candi- 
date in  a  congressional  election  to  Im- 
peach the  election  of  the  winning  candi- 
date by  claiming  that  the  election  was 
invalid  because  the  losing  candidate  had 
not  been  nominated  In  accordance  with 
election  laws  and  party  rules. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  prior  to  the 
election,  Mr.  Lowe  brought  suit  against 
the  Democratic  nominee  and  certain 
election  officials,  seeking  to  enjoin  Mr. 
Lindsey's  candidacy  and  ordering  the  call 
of  a  special  Democratic  primary.  This 
suit  was  dismissed  by  the  Georgia  State 
court  prior  to  the  election. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
contestant,  Mr.  Lowe,  under  the  law  at 
any  time  a  nominee  of  any  recognized 
political  party  in  the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
say  to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Lowe  was  not. 
He  was  a  candidate  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion, during  the  summer  or  fall,  prior  to 
the  general  election,  but  he  was,  I  be- 
lieve, third.  He  was  not  the  nominee  of 
the  party  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  no  recognized  politi- 
cal party  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  HALETY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mj-self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who 
chairs  this  subcommittee,  in  the  opin- 
ions he  has  expressed.  I  commend  him 
for  the  fairminded  and  falrhanded 
way  he  handled  the  hearings,  as  he  al- 
ways does  in  these  types  of  contests. 

Our  subcommittee  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this  case.  We  gave  the  con- 
testant, or  the  alleged  contestant,  ample 
opportunity  to  argue  his  viewpoint,  and 
It  came  down  to  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  alleged  contestant,  Mr.  Lowe,  was 
not  a  candidate.  As  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  indicated,  Mr.  Lowe  had 
been  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary and  failed.  After  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  withdrew,  Mr, 
Lowe  claimed  there  were  some  violations 
of  Georgia  law  with  reference  to  the 
nomination  of  the  replacement  of  Mr. 
Weltner  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Those 
problems  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  were  carried  to 
court. 

There  was  a  dismissal  in  the  Georgia 
courts  of  Mr.  Lowe's  case.  The  duly  au- 
thorized Democratic  candidate  ran 
against  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Thompson,  and  there  Is  no  con- 
tention that  Mr,  Fletcher  Thompson 
was  in  any  way  disqualified  by  his  nom- 
ination or  that  there  was  any  fraud  of 
any  other  Irreeularlty  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  Thompson  as  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lowe  never 
claimed  the  right  to  the  seat  himself.  He 
simply  wanted  to  have  another  election. 

I  would  join  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  in  Indicating  that  whether  we 
base  our  dismissal  In  this  instance  on  the 


fact — and  I  believe  It  Is  a  fact — that  Mr. 
Lowe  was  not  a  candidate  under  the  law 
and  he  had  do  standing  as  a  contestant, 
or  whether  we  base  it  on  the  more  gen- 
eral grounds  in  dismissing  his  petition, 
we  must  not  open  the  door  to  this  kind 
of  election  contest. 

It  would  open  all  of  us,  If  we  should 
accept  such  a  contest,  to  a  type  of  vexa- 
tious harassment  which  certainly  should 
not  be  permitted.  If  In  any  Instance  we 
were  to  permit  this  type  of  contest,  a 
party  which  felt  It  had  no  chance  would 
simply  have  to  see  to  It  that  there  were 
irregularities  in  nominating  its  own  can- 
didate. Thereafter  It  could  challenge  the 
election  of  the  candidate  who  had  been 
duly  elected,  claiming  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  defeated  candidate  was  in 
some  way  in  violation  of  law. 

In  this  instance  there  is  no  question  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate who  won  the  election.  His  nomi- 
nation was  proper. 

I  strongly  support  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  our  chairman  that  this 
case  should  be  dismissed,  Including  both 
the  election  contest  and  the  petition 
which  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE  OF 
JAMES  A.  MACKAY.  CONTESTANT, 
AGAINST  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACK- 
BURN, CONTESTEE,  FOURTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
542  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  642 

Resolved,  That  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn  was 
duly  elected  as  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  EHstrlct  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  to  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  is 
entitled  to  his  seat. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution Is  to  declare  that  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn,  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  was  duly 
elected  and  is  entitled  to  his  seat  in  the 
90th  Congress.  The  question  of  the  final 
right  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
his  seat  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  by  House  Reso- 
lution 2  adopted  on  January  10,  1967. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  that  In  the  gen- 
eral election  last  November  the  incum- 
bent Democratic  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  James  A. 
Mackay,  was  defeated  In  a  very  close  race 
by  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Black- 
burn. Voting  was  conducted  by  use  of 


Votomatic  vote  recorders  and  punchcard 
ballots  tabulated  on  computers.  Mr. 
Mackay  challenged  the  election  results, 
claiming  that  the  computers  erroneously 
failed  to  count  about  7,000  votes  and 
that  the  procedures  for  duplicating  de- 
fective ballots  were  Improper.  His 
charges  were  the  subject  of  a  limited 
investigation  by  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures, 
1966.  which  filed  a  report  recommending 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  be  made  to  stand 
aside  at  the  swearing  in  of  the  Members 
of  the  90th  Congress  and  that  he  not  be 
seated  until  the  election  contest  could  be 
resolved. 

While  the  matter  was  before  the  special 
committee,  Mr.  Mackay  filed  a  formal 
election  contest  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  contested-election 
law-. 

On  the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress, 
an  objection  was  made  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  to  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  he  was  asked  by  the  Speaker  to  stand 
aside  while  the  other  Members  were 
sworn.  Thereafter,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  2,  he  was  conditionally  seated 
and  the  election  contest  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  determine,  in  the  words  of  said  reso- 
lution, "the  final  right  of  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn  to  a  seat  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress." 

While  the  contested-election  case  was 
in  progress  in  the  House,  a  group  of  Mr. 
Mackays  supporters  filed  suit  against 
Mr.  Blackburn  in  a  Georgia  State  court, 
challenging  his  election  under  the  Geor- 
gia Election  Code  of  1964.  This  litigation 
was  tei-minated  on  March  30,  1967,  by  the 
Georgia  supreme  court's  denial  of  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Georgia  court  of  ap- 
peals which,  on  January  25,  1967,  had 
held  in  favor  of  Mr.  Blackburn  on  the 
key  issue  in  the  case.  In  short,  they 
adopted  Mr.  Blackburn's  contention 
that  the  election  ofBclals  had  been  cor- 
rect In  programing  the  computers  to  re- 
ject ballots  where  the  voter  had  punched 
out  the  scored  block  for  either  "straight 
Democratic  ticket"  or  "straight  Republi- 
can ticket"  and  also  pimched  out  the 
scored  block  for  the  congressional  can- 
didate of  the  opposing  party.  The  court 
ruled  that  these  were  invalid  "over-votes" 
and  not  valid  "split  ticket  votes,"  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Mackay. 

As  a  result  of  the  adverse  court  deci- 
sion, Mr.  Mackay  withdrew  his  election 
contest  in  the  House  by  letter  to  the 
Speaker  dated  April  13,  1967.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  has  concluded  that 
Mr.  Blackburn  should  be  declared  to  be 
entitled  to  his  seat  and  urges  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  542. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  will  permit  me  to,  I  would  like 
to  yield  for  1  minute  to  our  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]. 
•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  named  by  the  Speaker  to  serve  on 
the  Special  Elections  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  which  had  Its  exist- 
ence from  the  general  election  of  1966 
until  the  organization  of  this  Congress  in 
January.  As  a  part  of  my  responsibility 
serving  on  that  committee  I  was  the 
Member  of  Congress  who  objected  to  the 
seating  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
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[Mr.  Blackburn!  at  the  time  that  the 
90th  Congress  was  organized  I  felt  since 
the  election  was  in  doubt  and  was  under 
contest  by  Mr.  James  Mackay  that  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  interpose  this  objec- 
tion. In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Mackay  withdrew  his  objection  by  his 
letter  of  April  13.  1967.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  the  subcommittee,  that  :s.  Mr 
Ashmore's  sutKommittee.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hou.se  Administration,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  and  to  en- 
dorse the  recommendation  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  also 
join  In  the  committee  decision  in  this  in- 
stance to  dismiss  the  contest  brought  by 
Mr.  Mackay  against  the  incumbent  con- 
testee.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr 
Blackburn  1.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  at  this  stage  Mr  Mackay  has  re- 
quested the  withdrawal  of  his  contest,  so 
there  Is  really  no  issue  left  to  argue 
about. 

I  think  there  is  one  point,  ho-.vever. 
that  should  be  made  in  this  debate  which 
affects  all  of  us  in  the  {Kissibility  of  elec- 
tion contests  In  our  own  districts  in  the 
future.  We  must  move  to  clarify  the 
whole  procedure  of  election  contests  in 
the  Interim  between  the  election  date 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress.  In 
that  period  the  Jurisdiction  lies  to  a  de- 
gree In  the  Special  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expenditures.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  ultimate  decision  for  investi- 
gating and  determining  election  contests 
rests  with  the  new  Congress  and  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  We 
have  had  In  the  past  confusion  In  elec- 
tion contest  cases  The  contester  in  some 
Instances  has  felt  he  had  complied  with 
the  law  by  giving  notice  of  contest  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures and  failed  to  give  notice  under 
the  law  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 

In  addition,  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  un- 
necessary that  we  have  two  such  sub- 
committees operating  with  overlapping 
Jurisdiction. 

We  have  moved  to  a  degree  to  provide 
that  the  membership  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Campaign  Expenditures  will 
be  the  same  as  the  membership  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Elections 

Perhaps  this  would  be  a  solution.  In 
any  event  I  believe  this  Congress  should 
move  to  try  to  eliminate  the  overlapping 
and  confusion  that  exists  In  the  present 
law  l)etween  the  jurisdictions  of  these 
two  committees  It  caused  some  difficulty 
in  this  instance  The  Special  Committee 
on  Campaign  Expenditures  spent  con- 
siderable time  debating  its  proper  juris- 
diction, and  the  special  committee  ulti- 
mately, by  a  divided  vote,  recommended 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Blackburn!  not  be  seated  on  open- 
ing day.  There  was  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  Juris- 
diction of  the  Elections  Sul)commlttee  as 
distinguished  from  the  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures S]?ecial  Committee  In  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  move  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  this  type  of  confusion  In  the  future. 


Mr  Speaker,  one  other  point  should  be 
made  It  Is  clear  from  the  history  and  the 
contest  that  was  brought  by  Mr  Mackay. 
that  there  were  .serious  difflculties  ex- 
perienced with  the  Votomatlc  voting 
machines  and  the  cards  that  were  used 
and  which  were  punched  out  by  the 
voter  In  many  instances  they  appar- 
ently did  not  go  through  the  machine 
properly 

There  were  difficulties  in  counting  the 
ballots  Because  of  this  there  were  a 
great  many  allegations,  brought  by  Mr 
Mackay,  with  reference  to  this  subject 
matter.  They  were  not  crucial  turning 
points  in  the  determination  of  this  ca.se. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  did  not  go  into  these 
allegations  in  any  'ireat  detail  in  our  sub- 
committee We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our 
obligation  as  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UnlU'd  States  to  investigate 
the  relative  merits  of  Votomatlc  voting 
machines  and  other  machine  But.  cer- 
tainly, when  wo  a-e  dealuv-r  with  a  prob- 
lem of  election  contests  and  are  trying 
in  some  instances  to  have  a  recount  of 
the  vote,  we  mus*  be  concerned  with  the 
automatic  equipment  which  is  used  that 
might  make  it  impossible  to  have  an 
accurate  recount,  where  such  a  recount 
may  be  indicated,  as  determined  by  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulties  were 
numerous  with  the  Votomatlc  machines 
In  this  election 

Another  asjKJCt  of  the  election  was 
the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  Votomatlc 
cards  Allegations  were  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  .some  of  them  were  left  out  in 
the  corridors  ovenaight  and  then  put 
through  the  machines,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  do  not  pass  judgment 
as  a  subcommittee,  and  as  a  committee 
we  do  not  ask  Congre.ss  to  pass  upon 
these  allegations  But  we  do  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  allegations 
were  made  and  that  there  appears  to  be 
some  substance  to  the  allejtations  that 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  with 
reference  to  this  particular  type  of 
equipment 

It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Georgia  courts  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Blackburn  won  this 
election  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  correct  and  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  .surely  qualified  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  unani- 
mous In  recommending  the  dismissal 
of  this  election  contest 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr  Si^eaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Blackburn!. 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  certainly  appreciate 
and  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr  Davis!  for  Joining  In 
the  endorsement  of  the  re.solutlon  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

I  want  to  say  on  my  own  behalf  that 
I  am  certainly  grateful  for  the  con.slder- 
atlon  shown  to  me  by  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  by  the  Meml)ers  of  the 
House  during  this  period  when  this  mat- 
ter was  under  debate 

Mr    ASHMORE    Mr    Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  re.solutlon  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
••Declaring  that  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn 
was  duly  elected  as  Representative  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
Slate  of  Georgia  to  the  90th  Congress 
and  is  entitled  to  his  seat.^' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNIFICATION    OP    JERUSALEM    UN- 
DER ISRAELI  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AJKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  In  recent  days 
about  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
ante  in  Jerusalem  In  a  speech  some  days 
ago,  I  predicted  that  Arabs  of  Jerusalem, 
no  less  than  Jews,  would  be  pleased  by 
the  results  of  the  unification  of  Jeru- 
.salem  under  Israeli  administration.  The 
press  reports  since  that  time — and  I 
speak  of  every  reliable  press  source — con- 
firm that  this  is  the  case.  Jerusalem  is 
free  again,  to  Arabs,  Christians,  and 
Jews.  What  Is  holy  to  all  three  is  receiv- 
ing careful  attention  and  the  people  of 
the  former  Arab  sector  are  being  treated 
with  generosity  and  brotherhood. 

I  cannot  help  but  contrast  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  late  administration  of  the 
old  section  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Jor- 
danian Government.  A  story  which  ap- 
Ijeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on  July  4, 
a  dispatch  from  Agence-France-Presse, 
tells  of  how  the  Jordanians,  during  their 
20-year  rule  in  Jerusalem,  removed 
gravestones  from  the  Jewish  cemetery 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  one  of  the  holiest 
cemeteries  In  the  Judaic  world,  and  used 
them,  literally,  to  pave  the  road  to  Jeri- 
cho. The  Inscriptions  on  the  stones  were 
still  visible  to  the  reporter  who  wrote 
the  story.  I  trust  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  Is  as  outraged  as  I  by  this  bar- 
baric conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Jor- 
danians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  also  have  noted 
a  story  In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9, 
telling  of  the  damage  the  Jordanians  did 
to  the  highly  regarded  Rockefeller  Ar- 
cheologlcal  Museum  In  Jerusalem.  The 
damage  to  the  museum  was  slovenliness; 
to  the  cemetery,  it  was  delil)erate  sacri- 
lege. Is  there  any  civilized  human  who 
thinks  that  the  Arab  government  of 
Jordan  deserves  to  have  restored  to  It 
the  honor  of  taking  care  of  the  holy 
places  of  three  great  religions?  I  regard 
.such  an  Idea  as  folly.  In  my  view.  Jor- 
dan has  forfeited  Its  rights  in  Jerusalem 
forevermore 

Never  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  such 
gross  Irresponsibility  be  tolerated.  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  has  Indicated  that  Israel 
would  be  amenable  to  the  presence  of 
.some  Intematlonad  guard  of  the  holy 
places  of  Jenisalem.  I  favor  such  a  sj-m- 
bolic  detachment.  What  we  must  never 
countenance,  however — not  for  a  mln- 
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ute — is  a  return  to  the  way  things  were 
before  last  June  5. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  July  4 
article  from  the  Times  and  the  relevant 
paragraphs  of  the  July  9  article: 

Jordan  Desecrated  a  Jewish  Cemetert 

Jervsalem.  July  3  (Agence  France- 
Presf e ) . — Many  gravestones  removed  from 
the  Jewlsli  cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
were  used  to  build  Jordanian  Army  Camps  at 
Al  Azarlya  and  Sur  Balilr. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  the  burial  ground  for  the  Jeru- 
Balem  Jewish  community,  was  occupied  by 
Jordan  after  the  1948  war  and  had  been 
Inaccessible  to  Jews  until  Israeli  forces 
seized  Jordanian  Jerusalem  June  7. 

Newsmen  who  toured  the  camp,  on  the 
road  to  Jericho,  saw  dozens  of  gravestones, 
their  inscriptions  still  legible.  In  walls  and 
flooring. 

The  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs.  Dr. 
Zerah  'Wahrhaftig.  who  was  on  the  tour, 
called  the  sacrilege  dehberale.  He  said  that 
by  such  acus  Jordan  had  proved  unworthy  to 
be  a  custodian  of  holy  places.  i 

Israel  Repairing  Ravaged  Museum — Build- 
ing Used  as  a  Fortress  Gets  Ready  for 
Visitors 

(By  James  Feron) 
Jerusalem,  July  8.— An  Israeli  workman 
spent  this  week  removing  the  plaster  that 
had  long  concealed  the  chiseled  Hebrew 
signs  on  the  walls  of  the  Palestine  Archeo- 
logical  Museum  in  the  former  Jordanian 
sector  of  Jerusalem. 

The  three  languages  of  the  British  man- 
date— English,  Arabic  and  Hebrew — had 
been  used  when  the  handsome  stone  build- 
ing, familiarly  known  as  the  Rockefeller  Mu- 
seum, came  into  use  in  the  middle  nineteen- 
thirties.  The  Rockefeller  family  donated 
funds  for  the  museum  in  1927  but  stipulated 
that  it  should  not  bear  the  Rockefeller 
name. 

For  the  19  years  of  Jordanian  operation 
the  Hebrew  lettering  had  been  hidden,  plas- 
tered in  where  it  was  etched  into  the  stone, 
hidden  elsewhere  with  cardboard  or  display 
ca.ses. 

Staff  members  of  the  Israel  Museum, 
whose  archeological  department  is  assuming 
control,  have  been  removing  the  rubble  of 
war  to  prepare  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Middle  Eastern  mu.>ieums  for  an  expected 
ru.sh  of  visitors. 

MUSEUM  BECAME  PORTRESS 

Jordanian  soldiers  had  used  the  fortress- 
like  museum  as  a  military  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  buildings  to  fall  before  the 
Old  City  walls,  which  are  across  the  street, 
were  breached  on  June  7. 

The  signs  of  battle  are  everywhere,  and 
some  will  last  for  some  time.  Most  of  the 
windows  are  broken.  Shrapnel  holes  punc- 
tured the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  new  cracJts 
have  been  made  in  ancient  pots  and  Jars. 

Some  ancient  glass  Items  .spun  180  de- 
grees during  the  shelling.  They  remained 
intact  but  their  showcases  splintered. 

Dr.  Avraham  Blran.  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment antiquities  department,  said  that 
it  would  cost  about  $80,000  to  make  repairs. 


AVOIDING  WATER  POLLUTION  IN 
NORTHEAST  TEXAS— REMARKS 
OF  FRANKLIN  JONES,  SR. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished constituent,  Mr.  Franklin 
Jones.  Sr.,  a  prominent  east  Texas  at- 
torney, has  shared  my  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  of 
northeast  Texas  for  many  years.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Cypress  Valley  Navigation 
District,  he  has  watched  with  particular 
concern  the  water  problems  resulting 
from  industrial  and  population  growth  in 
many  areas  of  our  Nation,  and  has  shown 
great  foresight  in  alerting  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  to  the 
need  for  comprehensive  planning  to  pro- 
tect our  waterways.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Jones'  recent  address  to  the  Marion 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  cited 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Marshall  News  Mes- 
senger. July  2,  and  I  enter  this  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

Clean  Water 

Speaking  before  the  Marlon  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  last  April.  Franklin  Jones 
Sr..  focused  pvibllc  attention  on  a  subject 
that  is  seldom  considered  in  Northeast 
Texas — water  pollution. 

Our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  are  clean, 
we  say.  and  free  of  pollution.  That's  a  prob- 
lem for  the  big  cities,  we  think. 

Jones,  however,  sounded  the  alarm  in  not- 
ing this  area's  lack  of  Industrial  growth  in 
bygone  years  may  have  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. But  he  pointed  out  that  this  region 
is  now  beginning  to  grow  industrially,  with 
possibilities  unlimited,  and  that  new  indus- 
tries should  install  pollution  control  devices, 
keeping  the  water  free  of  pollution. 

"Had  Northeast  Texas  undergone  an  in- 
dustrial boom  several  years  ago.  it  would 
now  be  attempting  to  eradicate  the  pollu- 
tion problem  as  other  areas  are,"  Jones  said. 
"Now  as  Industry  comes  to  our  land,  we  can 
take  precautions  to  keep  our  waters  clean," 
he  continued. 

So  two  months  ago,  Jones,  president  of  the 
Cypress  Valley  Navigation  District  was  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  pollution  problem  in 
Northeast  Texas.  The  visit  to  Texas  of  the 
President's  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board  has  now  served  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  this  very  Important  problem  of  this 
generation :  How  can  we  assure  this  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Texas  an  adequate 
supply  of  potable  water? 

Texans  have  thought  big  In  many  fields, 
but  have  betrayed  only  a  limited  vision  on 
the  subject  of  water  supplies  until  recent 
years.  Population  growth  and  Industrializa- 
tion have  forced  a  complete  reappraisal  of 
the  question  of  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion. The  first  tentative  steps  toward  major 
redistribution  of  water  supplies  through  in- 
terbasln  transfer  have  already  been  taken. 
As  with  most  beginnings  the  extent  and  the 
natiu-e  of  the  ultimate  plan  Is  still  uncertain. 

In  any  comprehensive  water  plan  for  the 
state,  though,  the  question  of  water  pollu- 
tion assumes  paramount  Importance.  For 
wise  use  and  reuse  of  water  Is  essential  to  a 
successful  program.  This  means  that  a  mu- 
nicipality or  an  Industry  which  uses  water 
must  return  it  to  a  river  system  without 
having  reduced  substantially  its  quality. 

The  resptonslbllity  for  pollution  must  be 
shared.  There  is  more  than  enough  blame  to 
go  around.  It  will  not  do  to  Just  blame  indus- 
try for  all  our  pollution  woes.  Municipalities, 
through  sewage  and  storm  sewer  facilities, 
remain  one  of  the  most  troublesome  offend- 
ers of  all.  The  people  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  business  and  industry  and  share  responsi- 
bility for  abating  pollution. 

We  in  Texas  are  barely  on  the  threshold 
of  revolutionary  developments  in  water 
treatment.  Primary  treatment  is  no  longer 
good  enough.  Secondary  and  tertiary  treat- 
ment may  be  required  In  many  industries. 
Some  industries  may  indeed  be  forced  out  of 


business  if  adequate  treatment  of  waste 
waters  cannot  be  developed.  The  days  of  •'to 
hell  with  the  downstream  users"  are  over. 

Water  treatment  in  Texas  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendously  expensive  business.  Tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  for  re- 
search to  develop  new  processes  or  improve 
those  now  used  But  there  is  no  escaping  the 
necessity  for  adequate  treatment  of  water 
before  it  is  returned  to  a  river  or  stream  The 
health  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  state,  as  Jones  pointed  out, 
demand  it. 


BIG  CORPORATIONS  DOMINATE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
course  of  many  years  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
contribution  of  a  few  outstanding  think- 
ers who  combine  a  dedication  to  our 
democratic  principles  with  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  economic  and  social  realities.  One 
of  this  distinguished  group  is  Prof.  J. 
Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard  who,  over 
the  many  years,  has  shown  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  casting  his  bright  light  on  the 
society  around  us  and  showing,  in  sharp 
focus,  what  the  facts  are  and,  even  more 
important,  how  existing  facts  often  devi- 
ate from  our  hopes  and  expectations.  Un- 
like many  other  thinkers  in  and  out  of 
academic  life,  professors  like  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith  are  not  blinded  by  their  own 
preconceptions  or  misconceptions.  They 
are  accurate  and  brilliant  observers  of 
the  world  around  them. 

Professor  Galbraith's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  thinking  on  public  policy  is  a  new 
book  entitled  "The  New  Industrial  State." 
It  deals  with  a  matter  that  vitally  con- 
cerns all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress — 
namely,  the  role  of  the  huge  corporation 
in  our  society.  It  is  his  thesis  that  our 
economy  is  dominated  by  some  500  huge 
corporations  which  are  controlled  not  so 
much  by  stockholders  as  by  their  own 
managerial  officials.  And  their  power  and 
size  frees  them  from  their  reliance  on 
the  traditional  market  economy.  They 
raise  their  own  money  through  pricing 
and  goods  high  enough  to  permit  capital 
acciunulation  and  they  are  powerful 
enough  to  manipulate  demand  in  the 
market. 

Of  particular  concern  to  us  in  the 
Congress  is  his  obsenation  of  how  weak 
our  antitrust  enforcement  has  proven  In 
reaching  and  coping  with  this  growing 
dominance  of  the  big  corporation.  I  do 
not  agree  with  Professor  Galbraith's 
pessimism  about  the  total  Ineffectiveness 
of  antitrust  laws.  They  continue  to  be 
our  main  hope  and  bulwark  to  stem  a 
dangerous  trend  toward  monopoly.  But 
I  think  he  has  done  a  great  service  In  ex- 
posing existing  weaknesses.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  this  excellent  book  will 
be  read  widely  by  those  of  us  In  the 
Congress  who  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  by  the  merger  trend 
and  with  the  imperfections  of  existing 
antimonopoly  laws.  In  my  opinion,  we 
must  strengthen  these  laws  to  preserve 
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what   Is   left   of   our    free   competitive 
economy. 

The  book,  of  course.  Is  not  primarily 
a  treatise  on  antlmonopoly  provisions. 
It  undertakes  to  analyze  broad  trends 
In  our  industrial  society  and.  as  such,  it 
will  be  read  by  many  people  concerned 
with  public  policy.  At  the  same  time.  It 
has  particular  relevance  for  antlmonop- 
oly policy.  I  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  all  members 
of  the  public  who  are  Inieicstcd  in  pub- 
lic policy. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  summary 

of  some  of  Professor  Galbraiths  conclu- 

sions  on  these  matters  which  appeared 

in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 

May  1967.  Part  of  this  article  follow.s. 

Maiket  Planminc   \nd  the  Role  of 

Government 

(By    'ohn  Kenneth   G:»lbralth) 

In  fact  since  Adam  Hnrl  as  a  matter  of 
settled  doctrine  .since  Adam  Smith,  the 
buslneounan  haa  been  as.sumed  to  be  subor- 
dlnat*  to  the  market  In  last  month's  ar- 
ticle I  showed  that  modern  highly  technical 
proceuea  »nd  produces  and  associated  re- 
qulrementa  of  capital  and  time  lead  In- 
evitably to  planning— to  the  management  of 
markets  by  those  who  supply  them.  It  !s 
technology,  not  ideology,  that  brlnsis  this 
result.  The  market  serves  admirably  to  sup- 
ply almple  things  But  excellent  as  It  may 
b«  on  muskets,  l;  is  very  bad  on  misailes. 
And  not  even  the  supply  of  components 
Xor  the  modern  automobile  can  be  trusted  to 
the  market:  neither  is  it  safe  to  assume  thut 
the  market  will  absorb  the  necessary  prodjc- 
tlon  at  a  remunerative  price.  There  must 
be  planning  here  as  well 

The  principal  planning  instrument  In  the 
modem  economy  is  the  Kirge  corporation. 
Within  broad  limits,  it  determines  what 
the  consumer  shall  have  and  at  what  price 
he  shall  have  it  And  it  foresees  the  need 
lor  and  arranges  the  necessary  supply  of 
capital,  machinery,  and  materials. 

The  modem  corporatlin  Is  the  direct  de- 
scendant ot  the  entrepreneur  This  has  kept 
us  from  seeing  it  in  Its  new  role  Had  the 
corporation  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  state. 
whlcb  we  readily  associate  with  planning, 
we  would  not  be  in  doubt  The  modern  cor- 
poration has.  In  fact,  moved  into  a  much 
closer  association  with  the  state  than  most  of 
us  Imagine.  And  Us  planning  activities  are 
extensively  and  systematically  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  state. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  regulation  of 
prices  In  the  modern  economy  and  the 
means  by  which  public  behavior  is  accom- 
modated to  plan.  Mere.  I  should  warn,  we 
encounter  some  of  the  more  deeply  en- 
trenched folk  myths  of  our  time,  including 
a  certain  vested  interest  in  error  on  the 
part  of  both  economists  and  businessmen. 
If  one  takes  faith  In  the  market  away  from 
the  economist,  he  is  perilously  barren  of 
belief.  So.  he  defends  the  market  to  defend 
his  stock  of  knowledge.  And  the  large  cor- 
porate enterprise  needs  the  concept  of  the 
market  as  a  cover  for  the  authority  It  exer- 
cises. It  has  great  influence  over  our  mate- 
rial existence  and  also  our  beliefs.  But  ac- 
cepted doctrine  holds  that  In  all  of  Us  be- 
havior It  Is  subordinate  to  the  market.  It 
Is  merely  an  automation  responding  to  in- 
structions thereform.  Any  complaint  as  to 
the  us^  or  misuse  of  power  can  be  met  by 
the  answer  that  there  Is  none. 

Control  of  prices  Is  an  Intrinsic  feature  ot 
all  planning.  And  it  Is  made  urgent  by  the 
special  vagaries  of  the  market  fur  highly 
technical  products  In  the  formally  planned 
economies — that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample— price  control  is  a  forthright  function 
of  the  state,  although  there  has  been  some 


tendency  In  recent  times  to  allow  some  of 
the  power  of  prices  to  devolve  on  the  so- 
cialist firm.  In  the  Western-type  economies, 
comprehensive  systems  of  price  control  h.^ve 
come  about  by  evolution  and  adaptation  No- 
b'Xly  willed  them  They  were  simply  required 
by    circumstance. 

The  power  to  set  minimum  industrial 
prices  exLsta  whenever  a  small  number  of 
firms  sh.ire  a  market.  The  Innixeiit  at  the 
universities  have  long  been  luught  that 
Email  numbers  of  firms  In  the  market — 
oUg'.ipoly,  as  It  Is  known  — accord  V>  ."tellers 
the  same  power  In  Imperfect  form  that  has 
ftnclently  been  Rs.soclated  with  monopoly. 
The  principal  difference  Is  the  Imperfect  na- 
ture of  this  monopoly  power  It  docs  not  per- 
mit the  exploitation  of  the  consumer  In  quite 
such  etBcient  fashion  as  was  possible  under 
the  paten's  of  monopoly  accorded  by  the 
fir.st  Elizabeth  to  her  favorites  or  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  hlmr.elf. 

But  In  fact,  the  mixlcrn  market  shared  by 
a  few  large  firms  Is  combined.  In  one  of  the 
more  disconcerting  contradictions  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  with  efficient  production,  ex- 
pansive output,  and  prices  that  are  gener- 
ally thought  rather  favorable  to  the  (uibllc. 
The  con.sequences  r,f  oligopoly  (few  sellers) 
are  greatly  condemned  In  principle  as  being 
like  those  of  monopoly  but  greatly  approved 
In  practice.  Professor  Paul  Samuelson.  the 
most  distinguished  of  contemporary  econo- 
mists, warns  In  his  fanious  textbook  on  eco- 
nomics that  to  reduce  the  Imperfections  of 
competition'  (by  which  he  me.ins  markets 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  large  firms 
or  oligopoly)  'a  nation  must  struggle  per- 
petually and  must  ever  maintain  vigilance  " 
Since  .American  markets  are  now  dominated 
by  a  very  few  small  number  of  very  large 
firms,  tlie  struggle,  obviously,  has  been  a  los- 
ing one  and  is  now  lost  But  the  result  Is  that 
the  economy  functions  very  well.  Samuelson 
himself  concludes  that  man-hour  efficiency 
in  the  United  States  'can  hardly  help  but 
grow  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  or  more. 
even  If  we  do  not  rouse  ourselves  "  A  similar 
conflict  between  the  Inefficiency  of  oligopoly 
and  the  efficiency  of  an  economy  composed 
thereof  Is  present  In  every  well-regarded  eco- 
nomic textbook  Samuelsim  agrees  that  tech- 
nology and  sujsoclated  capital  use  are  what 
improve  efficiency.  But  these  are  precisely 
what  require  that  there  be  planning  and 
price  control. 

And  here  we  have  the  answer  Prices  In 
the  modern  economy  are  controlled  not  tor 
the  purposes  of  monopolistic  exploitation. 
They  are  controlled  for  purposes  of  planning 
This  comes  about  as  an  effortless  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  that  economy 
Modern  Industrial  planning  both  requires 
and  rewards  great  size  This  means.  In  turn, 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large 
firms  will  divide  the  production  of  most 
(though  not  all)  products  Each,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ordinary  prudence,  will  act  with  full 
consideration  of  Its  own  needs  and  the  com- 
mon need.  Each  must  have  control  of  Us 
own  prices  Each  will  recognize  this  to  be  a 
requirement  of  others  Each  will  foreswear 
any  action,  and  notably  any  sang'.ilnary  or 
competitive  price-cutting,  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  common  Interest  In  price 
control.  This  control  Is  not  difficult  either 
to  achieve  or  to  maintain  Additionally,  one 
firm's  prices  are  another  firm's  costs  So.  sta- 
bility  m   prices   means   stability    In   costs. 

The  fact  of  control  is  far  more  important 
than  the  precise  level  at  which  prices  are 
established  In  1964  In  the  United  States,  the 
big  automobile  companies  had  profits  on 
their  sales  ranging  from  5  percent  to  over  10 
percent  There  whs  .security  aealnst  collapse 
ot  prices  and  earnings  for  firms  at  either 
level  Planning  was  posaibie  at  either  level  ot 
return.  .Ml  firms  could  functi>,n  satisfac- 
torily But  none  could  have  functioned  had 
the  price  of  a  standard  model  fluctuated,  de- 
pending on  whim  and  reaction  to  the  current 


novelties,  from,  say,  $1800  to  $3600.  with 
.steel,  gl.iss.  chrome,  plastics,  paint,  tires, 
stereo  music,  and  labor  moving  over  a  simi- 
lar range. 

However,  the  level  of  prices  is  not  unim- 
portant And  from  time  to  time.  In  response 
to  major  changes  In  cost — often  when  the 
renegotiation  of  a  wage  contract  provides  a 
cjminon  signal  to  all  firms  in  Uie  industry- 
prices  must  be  changed,  riie  prices  so  estab- 
lished will  reflect  generally  the  goals  ol  those 
who  guide  the  enterprise,  not  of  the  owners 
but  of  those  wlio  make  the  dccl..lons.  Secu- 
rity of  earnings  will  be  a  prime  objective. 
Ilils  Is  necessary  for  autonomy— lor  freedom 
from  Interference  by  shareholders  and  credi- 
tors. Tlie  next  most  important  goal  will  be 
the  growth  of  the  firm  I'his  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly more  Import.iiit  than  maximum 
profits.  The  professional  managers  and  tech- 
nicians who  direct  and  guide  the  modern 
firm  do  not  themselves  get  the  profits.  These 
accrue  mainly  to  the  shareholders.  But  the 
managers  and  technicians  do  get  the  bene- 
fits of  e.xpanslon.  Tills  brings  the  prestige 
which  Is  associated  with  a  larger  firm  and 
which  Is  associated  with  growth  as  such 
And  as  a  very  practical  matter,  it  opens  up 
new  executive  Jobs,  new  opportunities  fur 
promotion,  and  bettor  e.xcuses  for  higher 
pay. 

Prices,  accordingly,  will  be  set  with  a  view 
to  attracting  customers  and  expanding  s.iles. 
When  price  control  Is  put  In  the  context  ot 
planning,  the  contradiction  between  expec- 
tation of  monopolistic  exploitation  and  ex- 
pectation of  efficiency,  which  pervades  all 
textbook  discussion,  disappears.  Planning 
calls  for  stability  of  prices  and  costs,  security 
of  return,  and  expansion  With  none  of  these 
Is  the  consumer  at  odds.  Reality  has.  by  Us 
nature,  advantages  of  Internal  consistency. 
I  must  mention  here  one  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  argument,  namely.  Us  bear- 
ing on  legal  action  against  monopoly.  There 
Is  a  remarkable  discrimination  In  the  way 
such  measures,  notably  the  antitrust  laws, 
are  now  applied.  A  great  corporation  wield- 
ing vast  power  over  Its  markets  Is  substan- 
tially Immune.  It  does  not  appear  to  misuse 
Us  power;  accordingly.  It  Is  left  alone.  And 
In  any  case,  to  declare  all  large  corporations 
Illegal  Is,  In  effect,  to  declare  the  modern 
economy  Illegal  That  Is  rather  impractical— 
and  would  damage  any  President's  consen- 
sus But  if  two  small  firms  making  the  same 
product  seek  to  unite,  this  corporate  union 
win  be  meticulously  scrutinized.  And  very 
possibly.  It  will  be  forbidden.  This  may  be 
so  even  though  the  merged  firm  is  minuscule 
In  size  or  market  power  as  compared  with 
the  giant  that  Is  already  a  giant. 

The  explanation  Is  that  the  modern  anti- 
monopoly  and  antitrust  laws  are  substan- 
tially a  charade.  Their  function  Is  not  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  the  public.  If  great 
size  and  great  market  power  led  to  such  ex- 
ploitation, our  case  would  long  since  have 
been  hopeless.  Their  function  Is  to  persuade 
people,  liberal  economists  In  particular,  that 
the  market  still  exists,  for  here  Is  the  state 
vigilantly  standing  guard.  It  does  so  by  ex- 
empting the  large  firms  and  swatting  those 
that  seek  to  become  larger. 

The  French,  Germans,  and  Japanese  either 
do  not  have  or  do  not  enforce  such  laws. 
That  Is  because  they  are  not  Impelled  simi- 
larly to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  market. 
They  quietly  accept  the  logic  of  planning 
and  Its  requirements  In  size  for  effective 
market  control.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
they  suffer  In  consequence. 

When  prices  for  a  particular  product  are 
set  by  a  few  large  firms,  there  Is  little  dan- 
ger of  price-cutting  This  part  of  tlie  con- 
trol is  secure.  There  does  remain  a  danger  of 
uncontrolled  price  Increases. 

In  particular,  when  a  few  large  firms  bar- 
gain with  a  strong  union,  conflict  can  be 
avoided  by  acceding  to  union  demands  .^nd 
there  is  not  much  Incentive  to  resist.  There 
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Is  a  common  understanding  among  the  firms 
that  all  will  raise  their  prices  to  compensate 
(or  such  a  settlement.  If  demand  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  economy  near  full  em- 
ployment. It  wTll  be  strong  enough  to  make 
such  price  Increases  feasible.  These  price 
increases.  In  turn,  set  in  motion  demands 
(or  further  wage  Increases,  Thus,  the  famil- 
iar upward  spiral  of  wages  and  prices  pro- 
ceeds And  this  too  Is  prejudicial  to  plan- 
ning. The  individual  firm,  moreover,  cannot 
prevent  such  price  Increases;  they  are  be- 
yond Its  control  as  a  planning  unit. 

So  here,  more  and  more  we  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  formally  planned  economies.  We 
rely  on  the  state  to  set  maximum  wages  and 
prices.  In  the  United  States  as  In  Britain 
this  Is  done  with  great  caution,  circumspec- 
tion, and  diffidence,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  Victorian  spinster  viewing  an  erotic 
statute.  Such  action  is  held  to  be  unnatural 
and  temporary.  Economists  accord  it  little  or 
no  standing  In  ecomonic  policy.  They  say  It 
Interferes  with  the  market.  Unions  also  dis- 
like It:  they  say  It  interferes  with  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Businessmen  disapprove: 
they  say  it  Interferes  with  their  natural  free- 
dom of  decision  on  prices  But  what  every- 
one opposes  in  principle,  all  advanced  coun- 
tries end  up  doing  In  practice.  The  answer 
once  more  Is  clear.  In  a  market  economy, 
Buch  ceilings  would  be  unnecessary.  But  they 
are  an  Indispensable  counterpart  of  economic 
planning  and  of  the  minimum  price  control 
that  already  exists. 

This  price-  and  wage-setclng  by  the  state 
could  be  dispensed  with  by  having  such  a 
shortage  of  demand  that  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  firms  to  raise  prices  and  unions  to 
raise  wages.  That  is  to  say,  we  could  do  with- 
out such  controls  by  rehabilitating  the  mar- 
ket for  labor  and  industrial  products.  It 
would  not  then  be  piossible  to  raise  wages  In 
response  to  prices  or  prices  In  response  to 
wages.  But  that  would  mean  unemployment 
or  greater  uncertainty  of  employment,  and  It 
would  mean  greater  market  uncertainty  for 
producers — for  businessmen.  Despite  every- 
one's affection  for  the  market,  almost  no  one 
wants  these  results.  So  we  have  strong  de- 
mand, small  unemployment,  reliable  pur- 
chases, and  the  maximum  price  and  wage 
controls  that  these  require.  And  we  try  to 
avert  our  eyes  Jrom  this  result.  It  would  be 
simpler  were  we  to  recognize  that  we  have 
planning  and  that  this  control  Is  an  indis- 
pensable aspect. 

This  leads  to  another  subject,  the  manage- 
ment of  what  people  buy  at  the  controlled 
prices. 

The  key  to  the  management  of  demand  Is 
effective  Influence  over  the  purchases  of  final 
consumers.  The  latter  include  both  private 
Individuals  and  the  state.  If  all  such  pur- 
chases are  under  effective  control,  there  will 
then  be  a  reliable  demand  throughout  the 
system  for  raw  materials,  parts,  machinery, 
and  other  Items  going  Into  the  ultimate 
product  If  the  demand  for  Us  automobiles  Is 
secure,  an  automobile  company  can  accord 
Its  suppliers  the  certainty  of  long-term  con- 
tracts for  their  planning.  And,  even  In  the 
absence  of  such  contracts,  there  will  still  be 
a  reliable  and  predictable  flow  of  orders.  How, 
then,  are  the  Individual  consumers  managed? 

As  so  often  happens,  change  in  modern  in- 
dustrial society  has  made  possible  what 
change  requires.  The  need  to  control  con- 
sumer behavior  arises  from  the  exigencies  of 
planning.  Planning,  In  turn,  is  made  neces- 
sary by  extensive  use  of  advanced  technology 
and  the  time  and  capital  this  requires.  This 
Is  an  efficient  way  of  producing  goods;  the 
result  Is  a  very  large  volume  of  production. 
As  a  further  consequence  In  the  economically 
advanced  countries,  goods  that  serve  ele- 
mentary physical  sensation — that  prevent 
hunger,  protect  against  cold,  provide  shelter, 
suppre.ss  pain — Include  only  a  small  and 
diminishing  part  of  what  people  consume. 
Only  a  few  goods  serve  needs  that  are  made 


known  to  the  Individual  by  the  palpable  dis- 
comfort or  pain  that  Is  experienced  In  their 
absence.  Most  are  enjoyed  because  of  some 
psychic  or  aesthetic  response  to  their  pos- 
session or  use.  They  give  the  individual  a 
sense  of  personal  achievement;  they  accord 
him  a  feeling  of  equality  with  his  neighbors; 
they  make  him  feel  superior;  or  they  divert 
his  mind  from  thought  or  the  absence  of 
thought;  or  they  promote  or  satisfy  sexual 
aspiration;  or  they  promise  social  accept- 
ability; or  they  enhance  his  subjective  feel- 
ings of  health,  well-being,  and  adequate 
peristalsis;  or  they  are  thought  to  contribute 
to  personal  beauty. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  as  the  Industrial 
system  develops  to  where  It  has  need  for 
planning  and  the  management  of  the  con- 
sumer that  this  requires,  we  find  It  serving 
wants  which  are  psychological  In  origin.  And 
these  are  admirably  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
psyche.  Hence  they  can  be  managed.  A  man 
whose  stomach  is  totally  empty  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  his  need  Is  for  entertainment. 
Physical  discomfort  will  tell  him  he  needs 
food  more.  But  though  a  hungry  man  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  choose  between  bread 
and  a  circus,  a  well-fed  man  can.  And  he  can 
be  persuaded  to  choose  between  different  cir- 
cuses and  different  foods. 

By  giving  a  man  a  ration  card  or  distribut- 
ing to  him  the  specific  commodities  he  is  to 
consume,  the  individual  can  be  required  to 
consume  in  accordance  with  plan.  But  this 
is  an  onerous  form  of  control,  and  It  Is  ill 
adapted  to  differences  in  personality.  In  ad- 
vanced Industrial  societies.  It  is  considered 
acceptable  only  In  times  of  great  stress  or  for 
the  very  poor.  (Even  In  the  formally 
planned  economies — the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  European  states — the  ration  card 
Is  a  manifestation  of  failure.)  It  Is  easier,  and 
If  less  precise,  still  sufficient,  to  manage  peo- 
ple by  persuasion  rather  than  by  fiat. 

Though  advertising  will  be  thought  of  as 
the  central  feature  of  this  persuasion,  and 
Is  certainly  Important,  It  Is  but  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  apparatus  for  the  management 
of  demand.  Nor  does  this  consist  alone  in 
devising  a  sales  strategy  for  a  particular 
product.  It  often  means  devising  a  product, 
or  features  of  a  product,  aroimd  which  a 
sales  strategy  can  be  biUlt.  Product  design, 
model  change,  packaging,  and  even  perform- 
ance reflect  the  need  to  provide  what  are 
called  strong  selling  points.  They  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  process  of  demand  manage- 
ment as  the  advertising  campaign. 

The  first  step  In  'this  process,  generally 
speaking.  Is  to  ensure  a  loyal  or  automatic 
corps  of  customers.  This  is  known  as  build- 
ing customer  loyalty  and  brand  recognition. 
If  successful.  It  means  that  the  firm  has  a 
stable  body  of  customers  who  are  secure 
against  any  large-scale  defection.  Being  thus 
reliable  and  predictable,  they  allow  planning. 

A  purely  defensive  strategy  will  not  how- 
ever, suffice.  In  line  with  the  goals  of  its 
directing  organization,  the  firm  will  want  to 
expand  sales.  And  such  effort  is  necessary 
to  hold  a  given  position.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  others.  Out  of  these  efforts,  from 
firms  that  have  the  resources  to  play  the 
game  (another  advantage  of  size),  comes  a 
crude  equilibrating  process  which  accords  to 
each  participant  a  reasonably  reliable  share 
of  the  market. 

Specifically,  when  a  firm  is  enjoying  a 
steady  patronage  by  its  existing  customers 
and  recruiting  new  ones  at  what  seems  a 
satisfactory  rate,  the  existing  strategy  for 
consumer  management — advertising,  selling 
methods,  product  design — will  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  firm  will  not  quarrel  with 
success.  However,  if  sales  are  stationary  or 
slipping,  this  will  call  for  a  change  In  selling 
methods — in  advertising,  product  design,  or 
even  in  the  product  itself.  Testing  and  ex- 
periment are  possible.  And  sooner  or  later,  a 
formula  providing  a  suitable  response  is  ob- 
tained. This  will  lead,  in  turn,  to  countering 


action  by  the  firms  that  are  then  failing  to 
make  gains.  And  out  of  this  process  a  rough 
but  reliable  equilibrium  between  the  par- 
ticipants is  achieved. 

It  does  not  always  work.  There  are  Eklsels. 
But  it  Is  the  everyday  assumption  of  those 
who  engage  in  management  of  demand  that 
If  sales  of  a  product  are  slipping,  a  new 
selling  formula  can  be  found  that  will  cor- 
rect the  situation.  By  and  large,  the  assump- 
tion is  Justified.  Means,  In  other  words,  can 
almost  always  be  found  to  keep  the  exercise 
of  consumer  discretion  within  safe  or  planned 
limits. 

Management  of  the  consumer  on  the  scale 
that  I  have  Just  outlined  requires. that  there 
be  some  comprehensive,  repetitive,  and 
compelling  communication  between  the 
managers  of  demand  and  those  who  are  man- 
aged. It  must  be  possible  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  being  managed  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  without  great  ef- 
fort on  their  part. 

Technology,  once  again,  solved  the  prob- 
lem It  created.  Coincidentally  with  rising 
mass  incomes  came  first  radio  and  then  tele- 
vision. In  their  capacity  to  hold  effortless 
interest,  their  accessibility  over  the  entire 
cultural  spectrum,  and  their  Independence 
of  any  educational  quaUfication,  these  were 
superbly  suited  to  ma£s  persuasion.  Tele- 
vision was  especially  serviceable.  Not  since 
the  invention  of  speech  has  any  medium  of 
communication  appeared  which  Is  so  readily 
accommodated  to  the  whole  spectrum  of 
mental  capacity. 

There  Is  an  insistent  tendency  among  so- 
cial scientists.  Including  economists,  to 
think  that  any  Institution  which  features 
singing  commercials,  shows  the  human  in- 
testinal tract  in  full  or  impaired  operation, 
equates  the  effortless  elimination  of  human 
whiskers  with  the  greatest  happiness  of 
man,  and  implies  that  exceptional  but 
wholesome  opportunities  for  seduction  are 
associated  with  a  particular  make  of  auto- 
mobile Is  Inherently  trivial.  This  Is  a  great 
mistake.  The  modern  industrial  system  is 
profoundly  dependent  on  this  art.  What  is 
called  progress  makes  it  increasingly  so. 

And  the  management  of  demand  so  pro- 
vided is  in  all  respects  an  admirably  subtle 
arrangement  in  social  design.  It  works  not 
on  the  individual  but  on  the  mass.  An  in- 
dividual of  will  and  determination  can,  in 
principle,  contract  out  from  under  its  In- 
fluence. This  being  the  case,  no  individual 
compulsion  In  the  purchase  of  any  product 
can  ever  be  established.  To  all  who  object 
there  is  a  natural  answer:  You  are  at  liberty 
to  leave !  Yet  there  Is  no  danger  that  enough 
people  will  ever  assert  this  choice — will  ever 
leave — to  impair  the  management  of  mass 
behavior. 


MAYOR  ANGELO  J.  SARUBBI  OF 
NORTH  BERGEN,  N.J.,  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  gov- 
ernment is  the  cornerstone  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Upon  the  efforts  of  our 
local  oflBclals  rests  the  very  fabric  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

All  too  often,  however,  oflBcials  who 
serve  at  this  level  of  government  are  the 
targets  of  criticism  if  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  the  fact  that  they  are  closest  to 
the  citizens  they  serve.  Because  they  are 
so  accessible,  it  Is  very  easy  for  the  out- 
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raged  citizen  to  take  out  his  frustrationa 
by  denouncing  those  public  officials  en- 
trusted with  the  operations  of  municipal 
government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Ls  a  rare  event 
when  mayors  and  councllmen  receive  the 
praise  which  Is  due  them  when  they  have 
given  outstanding  service.  Thus.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  high 
honor  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  this  House  an  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  very  dis- 
tinguished constitutcnt  of  mine. 

The  Honorable  Angelo  J.  Sarubbi  has 
served  the  town  of  North  Ben^en,  N.J  . 
for  many  years  with  great  distinction 
and  since  1955  has  been  a  member  of  the 
town  commission,  and  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  as  mayor  of  North  Bersen. 

It  Is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Hudson  Dis- 
patch, a  leading  newspaper  in  the  14th 
Congressional  blstrlct,  which  tells  of 
Mayor  Sarubbis  selection  as  'Citizen  of 
the  Year"  by  the  North  Hudson  chapter 
of  UNICO,  a  highly  esteemed  service  or- 
ganization. 

Mayor  Sarubbi  Is  sui  old  friend  of  mine 
and  I  would  like  to  extend  to  him  and  to 
his  beloved  father.  John  Sarubbi.  and  to 
all  members  of  the  close-knit  Sarubbi 
family,  my  own  personal  congratulatiotxs. 

The  article  follows : 
Will  Honob  Sabttbbi— He's  UNICO   'Mam  of 

THK    Y«A*  " 

North  Bergen  Mayor  Angelo  J  Sarubbi  h.\a 
been  telected  as  "Citizen  of  the  Tear"  by 
North  Hudaon  Chapter  tJNICO  National.  It 
waa  announced  yesterday. 

The  announcement  waa  made  by  Presi- 
dent August  Orlando  and  the  selections  were 
made  by  a  special  committee  of  past  presi- 
dents of  the  service  organization  headed  by 
Prank  D«  Socio. 

Mayor  Sarubbi  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner- 
dance  to  be  preceded  by  a  cocktail  party  on 
Saturday.  Nov.  4.  at  Skyime  Cabana  Club 
In  Jersey  City. 

Prevloua  North  Hudson  citizens  to  receive 
the  award  are  West  New  York  Mayor  John 
R.  ArmeUino.  Union  City  Mayor  William 
V.  Mtisto,  recently  named  North  Bergen 
School  Board  Trustee  Alfred  V.  Pallia.  Hud- 
son Dispatch  Managing  Editor  Thomas  R. 
Oliver,  late  Editor  of  Hudson  Dispatch 
John  Mitchell.  Commissioner  John  E.  Otis 
of  West  New  York,  Principal  Joseph  Covlello 
of  North  Bergen  High  School,  and  the  late 
John  F.  Cahlr  of  Weehawken. 

In  announcing  the  award,  Orlando  praised 
SanU>t>l,  who  was  reelected  a  comnUasioner 
on  May  9,  for  his  part  In  bettering  North 
Bergen  conxmunr.y  life  He  also  singled  out 
Sarubbi °s  work  with  North  Bergen's  youth. 

Sarubbi  flrst  entered  North  Bergen  public 
life  In  1849  when  he  waa  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  adjustment.  He  served 
In  this  poet  until  1955.  when  he  was  first 
selected  mayor.  He  has  t>een  a  member  of  the 
town's  governing  body  ever  since. 

He  was  born  In  West  New  York  on  Feb. 
28.  1916,  and  was  graduated  from  St.  Joseph's 
Elementary  School  and  Memorial  High 
School  In  that  municipality.  Sarubbi  Is  also 
a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn. 

Now  a  auccessfiil  building  contractor,  he 
Uvea  with  his  wife,  the  former  Mildred  Thom- 
son and  two  aona.  John  35.  and  William  18. 
at  438  74tta  at..  North  Bergen. 

In  an  Interview.  Orlando  said  that  Sarubbi 
deserved  the  award  because  he  Is  an  "out- 
standing citizen  of  Hudson  County  In  gen- 
eral." The  work  with  youth  that  Sarubbi  Is 
praised  for  In  particular,  Orlando  added, 
"the  playgrounds  that  hare  been  built  with 


his  backing  throughout  North  Bergen  and 
the  track  that  Ls  being  buUt  In  North  Hud- 
son park  now." 

UNICO  Is  a  service  organization  whose 
North  Hudson  branch  was  started  13  years 
ago.  Besides  other  charities,  the  group  gives 
out  one  college  scholarship  a  year  and  it  has 
chosen  a  "man  of  the  year"  for  the  last  10 
years  The  proceeds  from  the  "man  of  the 
year"  dinners  go  to  help  p.iy  f'-'r  the  scholar- 
ships. 


BRING  TO  TRL'VL.  NASSER,  THE  NO   1 
WAR  CRIMINAL  OF  OUR  DAY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  until  sev- 
eral things  occur — and  they  must  occur 
practically  simultaneously. 

First.  Peace  treaties  must  be  consum- 
mated between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  as  part  of  which  there  must  be 
agreement  as  to  the  geographic  bound- 
aries of  the  countries  Involved.  Peace 
treaties  necessarily  require  as  a  condition 
of  their  execution  full  recognition  of  the 
political  exlsten'-e  and  sovereignty  of 
each  party. 

Second.  Acknowledgment  by  all  and 
guarantees  by  the  Inten^atlonal  commu- 
nity of  the  right  of  all  to  peaceful  transit 
without  Interference  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  and  the  Strait  of 
Tlran. 

Third.  Resettlement  of  the  refugees. 

The  delegates  In  the  UN.  have  been 
talking  alwut  this  for  week.";.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  talk  emanating  from  the 
Arabs  and  their  supporters  has  been 
false,  vlrtuperatlve.  irrelevant,  intransi- 
gent, steeped  In  hate  and  thus  promising 
more  war  than  peace. 

How  do  we  make  some  progress  away 
from  war  and  toward  peace? 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  World  War 
II  and  Its  aftermath. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hitlerlan  atrocities 
we  set  up  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  the 
pattern  thus  set  has  been  consistently 
followed  In  arresting  and  prosecuting  war 
criminals. 

The  Arab  war  crlmirmls.  led  by  Nasser, 
have  learned  nothing  from  those  trials.  I 
say  let  us  teach  them. 

We  should  set  up  a  new  war  crimes 
court.  The  first  culprit  to  be  tried  should 
be  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser. 

Ever  since  taking  over  the  Government 
of  Egypt  and  Its  successor,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  he  has  been  urging  the 
annihilation  of  the  Israelis  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  State  of  Israel.  His  In- 
citement of  hatred,  his  training  of  ter- 
rorists and  Infiltrators  was  and  Is  for 
the  soul  purpose  of  killing  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  an  enthc  nation,  a  duly  and 
fully  recognized  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  His  last  massive  but  abortive 
attempt  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ful- 
filling his  threats  to  destroy  that  entire 
nation. 

The  proof  of  this  foul  and  unprovoked 
conduct  on  Nasser's  part  is  spread  acro.ss 
the  pages  of  hlstorj*  and  Is  indisputable. 


The  last  conflict  was  Instigated  and 
brought  about  primarily  by  Na.sser.  The 
re.sponslbillty  for  every  death,  every 
wound,  every  damage  to  property.  Is  his. 

He  should  be  brought  before  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  and  tried  for 
his  villainous  misconduct.  In  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  such  a  court,  the  entire 
record  should  be  exposed.  Let  him  dare 
to  deny  his  own  statements. 

Regardless  of  any  punishment  that 
may  be  meted  out  to  him,  once  his 
nefarious  actions  are  made  known  to 
the  Arab  masses,  they  will  reject  him 
and  his  dastardly  false  propaE;anda. 
When  they  learn  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars wasted  on  armaments  could  have 
been  wisely  spent  to  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic condition,  they  will  respond  with 
demands  for  permanent  peace. 

Law.  order,  and  justice  can  prevail 
among  nations  only  when  their  leaders 
believe  in  and  practice  obedience  to  right. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tressing news  comes  to  us  that  three  U.S. 
Air  Force  planes  and  accompanying 
paratrooper  guards  have  been  sent  to 
the  Congo  to  shore  up  the  forces  of  Pres- 
ident Joseph  D.  Mobutu. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation,  and  we 
might  be  asking  for  real  trouble,  because 
the  commitment  of  even  a  token  force  of 
Americans  could  well  be  an  Invitation  to 
full-scale  involvement.  We  need  but 
think  back  on  how  our  Involvement 
mushroomed  in  Vietnam,  starting  with 
the  a.ssignment  of  a  few  mechanics  In 
1954  and  escalating  to  an  assignment  of 
some  450,000  troops  today.  And  even  now 
there  is  a  call  for  another  100.000  or 
more  American  troops  in  this  area. 

A  wholesale  Involvement  in  the 
Congo — on  top  of  our  already  heavy  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam — would  place  a  ter- 
rible burden  on  our  American  manpower 
and  resources.  All  of  this  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  Just  how  long  America  can  play 
the  role  of  "policeman  of  the  world." 

What  If  some  form  of  trouble  were  to 
break  out  In  South  America,  in  India,  in 
South  Korea?  Would  we  rush  American 
men  and  materials  to  those  trouble  spots 
In  an  effort  to  straighten  things  out  with 
a  heavy  cost  of  American  men  and  ma- 
terials? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
serious  reassessment  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy against  the  background  of  our  avail- 
able human  and  material  resources.  The 
question  Is  this:  Even  If  the  role  of 
"policeman  of  the  world"  were  a  desira- 
ble one.  would  we  have  the  men  and  ma- 
terials to  back  it  up? 

VVj  are  a  rich  country,  but  we  arc  not 
wealthy  In  manpower.  Our  population 
figure  becomes  token  when  compared 
with  the  heavy  population  statistics  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  While  our  material  re- 
-sources  are  plentiful,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  carry  any  built-in  insurance 
against  exhaustion. 
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Confusion  throughout  the  world  cen- 
ters in  a  conflict  of  political  philosophies 
and  Ideologies,  even  as  In  the  case  of  the 
current  troubles  In  the  Congo.  We  are 
deeply  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia  in  a 
sharp  conflict  with  Communist  forces, 
and  all  the  while  these  forces  threaten 
new  outbreaks  in  Thailand,  South  Korea, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  One  can- 
not help  but  be  concerned  that  this  might 
be  a  long-range  design  of  communism  to 
bleed  America  white,  draining  off  her 
manpower  and  materials  into  carefully 
contrived  trouble  spots  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Is  disconcerting  to  observe  that  on 
March  1.  1966,  the  oflBcial  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper,  People's  Daily 
told  Its  readers  : 

United  States  .  .  .  can  be  destroyed  piece  by 
piece,  once  It  Is  split  up.  Everything  can  be 
split  up  Into  its  parts,  and  so  can  United 
States  Imperialism,  even  though  It  is  strong 
and  powerful. 

The  Communist  newspaper  went  on  to 
explain  that  wars  like  the  one  in  Viet- 
nam stretch  out  U.S.  power,  weaken  the 
Americans  and  make  them  vulnerable. 
It  then  added: 

If  some  of  the  world's  people  (meaning 
the  Communist  revolutionaries)  strike  at 
Its  head  and  others  at  Its  feet,  the  divided 
United  States  Imperialism  can  be  destroyed 
piece  by  piece. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  doing 
to  guard  against  this  evil  eventuality, 
whether  it  be  In  the  Congo,  Vietnam,  or 
some  other  trouble  spot  of  the  world? 
Apparently  nothing,  because  every  time 
there  is  an  eruption  in  some  part  of  the 
world.  Uncle  Sam  puts  on  his  police  uni- 
form, picks  up  his  nightstick,  and  rushes 
to  the  place  of  disorder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  too  big  and 
has  too  many  trouble  sfKjts  for  America 
to  act  as  a  world  policeman. 

Tlie  Congo  is  a  point  in  order.  What 
obligation  do  we  have  there?  Why  should 
we  be  committed  with  our  men  and  ma- 
terials in  that  area?  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  invite  the  sacriflce 
of  American  lives  on  this  continent? 

Is  It  not  about  time  we  put  a  stop  to 
trying  to  act  as  a  lone  policeman  on  a 
vast  world  beat  and.  Instead,  conflne  our 
police  activities  to  what  we  can  afford  in 
men  and  materials — and  what,  in  our  na- 
tional Interest,  are  bona  fide  obliga- 
tions? 


WIRETAP  BAN  GOES   TOO  FAR 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems 
of  crime,  organized  criminal  activity,  and 
law  enforcement  continue  to  mount.  The 
people  are  demanding  that  Congress  pre- 
pare new  and  stronger  laws  to  deal  with 
the  Nation's  unprecedented  spiraling 
crime  rate.  But  no  matter  how  strong,  no 
matter  how  carefully  drawn,  no  matter 
how  well  developed  new  laws  may  be. 
Congress  only  legislates.  It  takes  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  at  the  law-enforce- 


ment level  to  turn  our  laws  Into  effec- 
tive tools  to  combat  crime  nationwide. 
Law  enforcement  requires  more  than 
laws,  studies,  or  commissions.  It  requires 
cooperation  among  the  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  branches.  It  requires 
determination  and  a  continuing  effort  to 
enforce  the  laws  that  Congress  has 
written. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Attorney 
General's  recent  memorandum  banning 
all  wiretapping  and  nearly  all  eavesdrop- 
ping by  Federal  agents,  except  In  iso- 
lated cases,  leaves  as  the  next  logical 
step  an  order  Instructing  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  wear  blinders  and 
stuff  cotton  In  their  ears.  On  Monday, 
July  10, 1967,  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor noted  that: 

The  Attorney  General's  rulings  mean  that 
some  federal  agents  have  been  stripped  of 
some  of  their  most  effective  weapons  In  the 
warfare  against  organized  crime.  And  at  the 
very  time  there  exists  the  overwhelming  need 
to  escalate  that  warfare. 

The  battle  against  crime  has  not  been 
won.  The  problems  are  still  with  us  in 
even  greater  numbers.  I  quote  herewith 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial 
with  the  hope  that  It  will  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Reconsider  the  Wiretap  Ban 

In  Issuing  new  regulations  banning  all 
wiretapping  and  practically  all  eavesdropping 
by  federal  agents,  except  In  national  secu- 
rity Investigations,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  has  gone  too  far. 

His  purpose — to  protect  Individual  privacy 
in  accord  with  the  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
vision against  unreasonable  searches — is 
commendable.  But  constitutional  rights  are 
not  absolute.  Government  errs  when  It  In- 
terprets them  so  broadly  that  their  enforce- 
ment would  substantially  endanger  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

The  Individual's  right  to  privacy,  especially' 
now  that  developments  In  technology  make 
Invasion  of  that  right  increasingly  easy,  de- 
serves adequate  protection.  But  this  right 
must  always  be  weighed  against  the  public's 
right  to  safety — Its  right  to  receive  adequate 
protection  against  the  ruthless  and  well-or- 
ganized forces  ot  the  national  crime  syndi- 
cate. 

The  Attorney  General's  rulings  mean  that 
federal  agents  have  been  stripped  of  some 
of  their  most  effective  weapons  in  the  war- 
fare against  organized  crime.  And  at  the  very 
time  when  there  exists  the  overwhelming 
need  to  escalate  that  warfare. 

Mounting  public  pressure  is  building  for  a 
tough  crackdown  on  crime,  regardless  of  In- 
dividual liberty.  The  Attorney  General's  reg- 
ulations could  well  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  adding  to  that  pressure,  and  there- 
by ultimately  hurt  more  than  help  the  cause 
he  espouses. 

The  public  as  a  whole  have  "certain  un- 
alienable Rights,"  among  which  are  "Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  The 
government  errs  when  It  Interprets  the 
Fourth  Amendment  so  liberally  that  It  seri- 
ously Impairs  the  ability  of  Its  own  agents 
to  protect  these  rights  of  all  the  people. 

The  Constitution  was  established  not  only 
to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  and  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense"  but  to  "Insure 
domestic  tranquility"  and  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  Mr.  Clark's  regulations,  going 
well  beyond  President  Johnson's  1965  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  fall  to  strike  the  needed 
balance. 

He  may  have  been  anticipating  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  ban  the  use  of  eavesdrop- 
ping devices  which  do  not  demand  a  physical 
trespass.  In  our  Judgment,  he  should  not 
have  so  anticipated.  And  the  court  should 
not  so  decide.  We  also  And  unduly  restrictive 


the  decision  not  to  f)ennlt  wiretapping  by 
federal  agents  where  information  gleaned 
win  not  be  publicly  divulged  or  Introduced 
as  evidence. 

Without  at  least  these  uses  of  electronic 
surveillance — coupled,  to  be  sure,  with  ade- 
quate administrative  controls — we  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  government  can  mount 
an  offensive  capable  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  Insidious  machinations  of  Mafia- 
type  operations.  We  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  reconsider  his  extreme  and  rigid 
regulations  In  light  of  the  pressing  national 
need  to  root  organized  crime  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 


L.  B.  J.  AT  THE  SUMMIT  FORGES 
NEW  HOPE  FOR  A  PEACEFUL 
WORLD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Johnson  said  the  world  is  a  little  less 
dangerous  place  because  they  met.  This 
could  well  be  true,  for  even  getting  to  know 
one  another  better  could  make  future  com- 
munications between  the  two  readier  and 
more  productive. 

This  editorial  opinion,  expressed  by 
the  Witchlta  Eagle,  sums  up.  I  think,  the 
view  shared  by  a  majority  of  sensible 
Americans.  We  know  that  the  summit 
meeting  between  our  President  and  the 
Soviet  Premier  did  not  produce  dramatic 
agreement  on  a  host  of  outstanding  dif- 
ferences. 

But  as  the  Eagle  notes,  the  world  may 
Indeed  be  a  less  dangerous  place  simply 
because  the  two  most  powerful  leaders  in 
the  world  expressed  themselves  candidly 
and  openly  with  one  another. 

Perhaps — ■ 

Says  the  Wichita  Eagle— 
the  most  significant  thing  about  the  meet- 
ings   Is    their    tone — relaxed    and    amicable. 
Such  a  beginning  can  only  make  It  easier  to 
work  toward  further  understanding. 

In  my  judgment,  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  rightly  proud  of  President 
Johnson's  proven  statesmanship  and 
continuing,  tireless  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
a  just,  enduring  peace.  Surely  the  Glass- 
boro  meetings  have  served  to  bring  home 
to  Premier  Kosygin  these  qualities  and 
dedicated  objectives  of  our  President,  as 
spokesman  for  the  American  people. 

The  President's  policies  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  firm,  but  fair. 
The  Glassboro  summit  should  have 
brought  a  greater  awareness  of  these 
policies  to  the  Soviet  leadership — as  well 
as  a  greater  awareness  of  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  our  Chief  Executive. 

The  cause  of  peace  was  therefore  well 
served  at  the  summit  conference  in  New 
Jersey.  Our  hope — indeed,  all  of  human- 
ity's hope — is  that  this  meeting  will  be 
but  the  first  step  in  a  continuous  process 
of  acquiring  both  greater  respect  and 
sounder  understanding  between  two  na- 
tions with  the  greatest  capacity  to  ad- 
vance a  peaceful  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Wichita  Eagle: 
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,  No  P«oc«E8S  ON  Major  Problems,  bct 
Summit  Talks  Were  L'sefvl 

It  Is  not  surprising  th.i:  no  particular 
progress  was  made  in  the  sunimlt  tallta  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygln  on  the  two  toughest  Issues  of  the 
moment — Vietnam    and    the    Middle    East 

And  It  was  evident  from  the  statements 
Issued  alter  Sunday's  meeting  that  the  posi- 
tion of  neither  country  has  been  changed  on 
those  questions.  They  could  hardly  have  been 
The  Russian  attitude  cannot  be  changed 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  committee 
that  really  rules  the  Soviet  Union,  and  lis 
present  stand  is  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

But  this  doesn't  nie.m  the  talks  were  not 
valuable-  The  mere  fact  that  they  happened 
Is  Important.  President  Johnson  Issued  the 
Invitation  and  Kosygin  accepted  The  ten 
hours  they  spent  together  cannot  but  have 
resulted  In  a  better  acquaintance  and  a 
*  firmer  grasp  by  each  of  the  problems  and 
attitudes  of  the  other  Mr  Johnson  said  the 
world  is  a  little  leas  dangerous  place  because 
they  met.  This  could  well  be  true  for  even 
getting  to  know  one  another  tjetter  could 
make  future  communications  between  the 
two  readier  and  more  productive 

Both  leaders  reported  basic  agreement  on 
non-dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  Is  a  major  step  forward  In  a  vital  area 
It  also  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have 
moved  closer  to  agreement  on  halting  the 
nuclear  arms  race  by  ending  deployment  of 
antlballlstlc  missiles  This,  if  it  comes  to 
anything,  would  spare  both  nations  a  costly 
and  essentially  fruitless  competition  that 
would  end  In  greater  armament  but  no  par- 
ticular advantage  for  either 

And  whatever  comjnon  ground  may  have 
been  found  In  the  private  talks.  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  either  leader  to  alter  his  public 
stance  at  once  because  of  the  public  opinion 
each  must  face  at  home  Moreover,  the 
wounded  cries  from  Peking  about  the  meet- 
ing serve  as  a  reminder  that  there  Is  a  third 
major  nuclear  power  In  the  world  now — a 
fact  that  greatly  alters  both  the  means  and 
the  Bub«tanc«  of  diplomacy 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  meetings  Is  their  tone  relaxed  and 
amicable.  Such  a  beginning  can  only  make 
It  easier  to  work  toward  further  under- 
standing. 


NAVAL    ROLE    IN    DEFENSE    GAINS 
NEW  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiia  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklahomaJ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
comfort  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  since 
Its  founding.  I  t)elleve  It  Is  a  great  credit 
to  the  Navy  that  it  has  maintained  and 
strengthened  its  role  in  our  national  de- 
fense In  the  space  age. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  an  expert  on  mil- 
itary affairs,  presented  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  current  and  potential  capa- 
bilities of  this  space  age  Navy  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Missiles  Go  to  Sea"  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  June  9. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  article  appear 
in  the  Record,  and  certainly  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  technology  and  capability  oX 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  article  follows ; 


MiS.SILf.S     Go     TO     SF.A 

I  By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

TTie  nuclear  age  has  gone  to  sea  Last 
week's  news  from  the  Pentagon  th.it  the 
Navy  Is  studying  a  shlp-b;i5ed  antl-balllstlc 
mls.slle  system  emphasizes  once  again — In 
modern  conte.xt — Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  "in- 
fluence of  sea  power  ujxjn  history." 

In  mobility  and  m  weapons,  the  marrl.ige 
of  the  "Nuke"  and  the  ship  has  transformed 
the  two-dimensional  navy  with  control  o' 
the  seas  as  Us  objective  to  a  three-dimen- 
snnal  navy  with  the  added  ob)ect!\e  of  at- 
tack :ii{i;n.st.  and  defense  of.  the  gre-it  con- 
tinental land  masses  of  the  world. 

Strategically  and  tactically  the  role  of  t^e 
Navy  has  been  tr.insformed  by  the  nuclear 
age;  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  space  above 
the  atmosphere  and  every  ptrt  of  every  land 
mass  on  earth  are  now  accessible  to  modern 
naval  power 

Today,  the  single  most  Important  nu'.lPcr 
contribution  of  the  Navy  Is  It.i  lleet  of  41 
mlsslle-flrlng  submarines,  each  equipped  with 
16  mls-slles,  each  capable  of  de.stroying  with 
lis  megaton  nuclear  warhead  any  city  on 
earth 

Nucleur-powered  engines — which  require 
no  air — enable  these  submarines  to  remain 
completely  submerged  for  Indefinite  periods 
and  their  mobility  and  Invisibility  give  liicm 
unequaled  defensive  Invulneniblllty. 

PLANS     rOR     POSEIDON 

The  submarlne-liiunched  ballistic  missile 
ha.s.  moreover,  another  major  asset;  It  draws 
the  lightning  of  enemy  nuclear  attack  toward 
the  seas  rather  than — as  land-based  ml.ssUes 
do     toward  the  p<-)puliited  land 

In  the  next  few  years  the  Polaris  family  of 
missiles  will  be  succeeded  by  the  fourth- 
generation  Poseidon,  a  missile  with  greater 
power,  capable —  alternatively  of  carrying  a 
larger  warhead  for  a  longer  distance  or  several 
warheads,  as  well  as  varluus  devices  known 
as  penetration  aids  to  help  the  missile  break 
through  the  enemy  s  defenses 

This  submarine  missile  force,  which  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  nation's  strategic  nu- 
clear offensive  capability,  may  become  even 
more  Important  In  the  next  step  of  the  arms 
race  If  the  Russians  develop  MIRV-  Multiple 
Individually  guided  Reentry  Vehicles — or  sev- 
eral warheads  for  each  missile,  each  capable 
of  maneuvering  along  a  different  trajectory 
to  its  target  the  threat  of  destruction  to  a 
fixed  missile  launcher  ashore  may  become  so 
great  that  the  defensive  answer  may  have  to 
be  to  put  more  ml.-^siles  at  sea 

In  addition  to  the  Navy's  ballistic  missile 
bombardment  force,  the  Navy's  planes,  flown 
from  carrier  decks,  have  a  definite  role  in  nu- 
clear war  However,  the  nuclear  role  of  naval 
aviation  Is  now  more  "tactical"  than  "stra- 
tegic ":  the  targets  of  naval  aircraft  are  pri- 
marily near  the  periphery  of  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory—submarine bases,  airfields,  radar  and 
missile  sites — rather  than  targets  deep  In  the 
Interior. 

NtCLEAB     DEPTH     CHARGE 

The  Navy,  like  the  other  services,  h.is  de- 
veloped so-called  tactical,  or  smaller,  nuclear 
weapons  for  specific  purposes  A  nuclear 
depth  charge,  which  can  be  projected  from 
plane  or  surface  ship.  Is  designed  for  use 
against  enemy  submarines  Small  atomic 
bombs  for  taking  out  p<jlnt  targets — such 
as  a  strongpolnt  on  a  beach,  are  available. 
As  far  as  Is  known,  the  Navy  has  no  nuclear 
shells,  but  Us  short-range  missiles — fired 
from  surface  ships  or  from  planes  can  carry 
nuclear  warheads  Development  of  a  naval 
model  of  the  Army's  175  mm  gun  is  under 
way.  and  a  whole  "family"  of  new  naval 
guns,  some  with  rocket-assisted  shells,  others 
with  devices  to  multiply  present  ranges 
many  times,  are  under  study  Any  or  all  of 
these  could  utilize  nuclear  shells  or  war- 
heads 

The  Navy  has  also  pioneered  In  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  for  surface  ships;  the  nuclear- 


p  iwered  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  has 
chalked  up  records  in  combat  off  Vietnam. 
Nuclear  power  for  surface  ships  provides  vir- 
tually unlimited  high-speed  cruising  range, 
frees  the  ship  of  dependence  upon  oilers. 
eliminates  stack  gases  and  provides  so  many 
other  advant.iges  that  despite  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  reluctance  (based  on  greater  costs) 
a  nuclear  powered  fleet  for  all  major  vessels 
seeiTis  certain. 

The  Navy's  seagoing  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  would  work  this  way  A  number  of 
ships  -s.ime  with  powerful  radar,  others  as 
l;iunchlng  vessels — would  position  thorn- 
selves  across  the  "window"  or  angle  of  ap- 
proach of  missiles  Launched  against  the 
United  Stale-s  from  b  ir.es  in  Communist 
countries.  Such  a  sea-based  system  would 
provide  an  outer  line  of  defense;  Intercep- 
tion of  enemy  missiles  could  be  made  during 
their  mid-course,  rather  than  terminal 
ph.ase. 


INTRASTATE  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
VirKinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
receipt  today  of  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of 
Chairman  Charles  Murphy  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regarding  the  Board's 
iwsitlon  on  the  respective  rolls  of  inter- 
state and  intrastate  air  carriers  which 
I  think  is  sufficiently  significant  that  it 
should  be  included  in  the  Record  today 
with  my  inquiry  and  reply  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  and  of  the  public. 

The  correspondence  referred  to 
follows : 

May  19.  1967. 
Hon    Chari.E-S  S   Mvrphy. 
Chairman.  Ctiil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Waihington,  D  C. 

Dfar  Chairman  Mitrphy:  There  has  been 
a  recent  announcement  that  you  have 
granted  to  Northern  Consolidated  Airways 
temporary  traffic  rights  for  nonstop  service 
between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
In  competition  with  the  service  now  being 
performed  by  Alaska  Airlines.  It  Is  under- 
stiMKl  that  Alaska  Airlines  has  gone  Into  the 
State  court  to  secure  a  restraining  order 
against  the  State  Transportation  Commls- 
.slon  from  granting  a  certificate  to  Interior 
Airways  of  Fairbanks  which  had  applied  for 
rights  to  fly  seven  dally  shuttle  flights  be- 
tween  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 

The  Anchorage  Dally  Times  of  May  11.  In 
commenting  on  these  two  actions,  slates. 
"Sources  In  "Washington  reported  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  'terribly  exercised'  by 
reports  the  State  planned  to  approve  Intra- 
state service  over  a  rovite  which  now  Is  sub- 
sidized by  the  federal  govenment  The  CAB. 
one  source  said,  took  a  dim  view'  of  the 
state  plans  ". 

This  press  story  prompts  me  to  Inquire  of 
you  Just  what  may  be  the  position  of  the 
CAB  In  Its  promotion  of  aviation  with  re- 
gard to  the  respective  roles  which  properly 
should  be  played  with  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state carriers.  In  such  connection.  I  wish 
that  you  would  Include  the  actions  and 
positions  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  taken  regarding  the  operation  of  intra- 
state service  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harlst  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman. 
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Civil,  Aeronatttics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent' 
atives,  Washington,  D.C. 
De.^R  Mr.  Chairman;  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  19,  1967.  Inquiring  about 
the  Board's  position  regarding  the  respective 
roles  which  interstate  and  Intrastate  carriers 
should  play  in  aviation. 

The  Board's  policies  towards  Intrastate 
earners,  and  actions  by  State  regulatory  com- 
missions, have  evolved  In  the  context  of  the 
limited  coverage  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
over  the  economic  aspects  of  Intrastate  ac- 
tivities. While  that  Act  extends  safety  regu- 
latory control  over  any  operation  "In",  or 
which  "directly  affects"  interstate  commerce, 
the  economic  regulatory  provisions  do  not 
explicitly  apply  to  operations  which  "affect" 
commerce  but  are  not  "In"  commerce  ( §  101 
(41  and  (21)  ). 

The  scope  of  this  statutory  grant  of  Juris- 
diction affects  the  Board's  actions  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  Intrastate  aspects  of  the 
operations  of  Interstate  carriers  and  the  op- 
erations of  Intrastate  carriers.  As  to  Inter- 
state carriers,  a  State  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  State  commission  can  regulate 
the  air  carriers'  rates  for  local  transportation 
between  f>olnts  In  the  State  (as  opposed  to 
rates  for  Interstate  passengers  moving  be- 
tween the  same  points).  (People  v.  Western 
Air  Lines,  268  P.2d  723,  appeal  dismissed.  348 
U.S.  859  )  Another  State  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  Its  State  commission  could  not 
require  an  Interstate  carrier  to  continue 
serving  the  Intrastate  portion  of  a  route 
over  which  the  Board  had  authorized  the 
carrier  to  discontinue  service.  (Frontier  Air- 
lines v.  Nebraska  Dept.  of  Aeronautics,  175 
Neb.  501,  122  N.'W.  2d  476.) 

As  to  the  so-called  Intrastate  operators, 
where  a  carrier  operates  only  between  points 
located  within  a  single  State,  the  Board's 
Jurisdiction  has  been  Judicially  upheld  if  the 
carrier  participates  substantially  In  the  car- 
riage of  traffic  moving  Interstate  {C.A.B.  v. 
Friedkin  Aeronautics.  Inc.,  246  P.2d  173; 
C.A.B.  v.  Canadian  Colonial  Airways,  41  P. 
Supp.  1006),  or  If  the  carrier  flies  Its  air- 
craft over  a  place  outside  the  State.  (Island 
Airways  v.  C.A.B.,  352  F.2d  735.) 

The  Board  has  never  asserted  authority 
over  purely  intrastate  carriers  (not  carry- 
ing Interstate  traffic),  even  where  the  Intra- 
state carriers  compete  with  federally  cer- 
tificated ones.  Furthermore,  the  Board  does 
not  Intervene  before  State  commissions  to 
oppose  applications  by  local  carriers  for  in- 
trastate authority,  although  It  may  on  occa- 
sion file  an  amicus  statement.  The  same  pol- 
icies are  generally  followed  with  respect  to 
State  regulatory  commission  matters  Involv- 
ing Interstate  carriers. 

The  lack  of  federal  control  over  intrastate 
carrier  operations  by  air  did  not  present  sub. 
stantlal  economic  problems  until  recent 
years.  When  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
enacted  In  1938,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, operations  by  Intrastate  carriers  were 
not  extensive;  and  no  State  denied  Inter- 
state carriers  permission  to  operate  over  In- 
trastate segments.  Furthermore,  there  was 
little  regulatory  action  by  the  States.  By 
1961.  however.  18  States  had  begun  to  Issue 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  Intrastate  common  carriage  by  air. 
In  California,  at  least,  passenger  traflSc  Is  al- 
ready sufficient  to  enable  Intrastate  carriers 
to  operate  large  Jet  aircraft. 

The  California  and  Alaska  situations  Il- 
lustrate the  resulting  problems.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  Board  sought  over  a  decade  ago  to 
enjoin  the  Intrastate  carrier.  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines  (PSA),  from  operating  unau- 
thorized flights  which  carried  many  passen- 
gers whose  Journeys  began  or  ended  outside 
CalUomla.     (Friedkin.    tupra.)     Eventually, 


PSA  agreed  to  entry  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  barred  Buch  carriage.  (Western 
Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  PSA,  CAB  Order  E-19655.) 
Earlier  tblB  year  the  Board  exempted  PSA 
from  Title  IV  of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that 
those  statutory  provisions  applied  to  PSA's 
Jet  flights  which  momentarily  operate  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit  In  connection  with 
takeoff  or  landing  at  mainland  California 
points,  but  which  do  not  otherwise  Involve 
transportation  subject  to  the  Board's  Juris- 
diction. (Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  Orders 
E-23958  and  E-24895.)    (Copies  enclosed.) 

PSA  now  operates  over  several  Important 
Intra-Californla  routes  In  competition  with 
Federally  certificated  air  carriers,  Including 
Pacific  Air  Lines  (Pacific),  a  subsidized  car- 
rier. The  Ctillfornia  Commission  has  also  U. 
censed  at  least  one  other  carrier  for  opera- 
tions laetween  various  points  within  the 
State. 

In  Alaska  the  Alaska  Transportation  Com- 
mission has  undertaken  to  assert  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  authorize  new  nonstop  service 
between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  and  ini- 
tially attempted  to  prevent  one  federally 
certificated  carrier.  Northern  Consolidated 
Airlines,  from  offering  such  service.  The  State 
commission  also  entertained  an  application 
by  an  Intrastate  carrier.  Interior  Airways,  to 
offer  the  very  same  service  in  competition 
with  the  existing  federally  certificated  car- 
rier, Alaska  Airlines.  Although  no  final  deci- 
sion has  been  reached,  a  State  court  has  en- 
joined the  Commission  from  authorizing  In- 
terior to  operate;  and  Northern  Consolidated 
has  begun  service. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  large  stake 
In  the  sound  development  of  Intra-Alaskan 
service.  Before  Alaska  became  a  State  and 
enacted  Its  aeronautics  statute,  the  Board 
had  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  air  trans- 
portation within  or  to  Alaska.  Prom  1938 
through  mid- 1959,  the  total  subsidy  bill  for 
the  Alaskan  air  carriers  was  $77  million,  of 
which  $42  million  was  for  Intra-Alaskan 
operations.  For  the  two  federally  authorized 
carriers  on  the  Anchorage-Fairbanks  route, 
the  subsidy  bill  for  their  totel  operations  in 
all  areas  was  about  $16  million  dvu-lng  fiscal 
1962-1966  and  Is  estimated  to  be  over  $2  6 
million  for  fiscal  1967.  If  the  Alaska  Trans- 
portation Commission  allows  an  Intrastate 
carrier  to  divert  Anchorage-Fairbanks  traffic, 
the  Federal  Treasury  could  bear  much  of  the 
resulting  burden. 

It  does  not  appear  that  State  authoriza- 
tions for  Intrastate  air  carriers  have  had  a 
substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  federally  regulated  air  trans- 
portation system.  They  have  given  rise  to 
problems,  e.g.,  the  Impact  of  PSA's  operations 
In  California  upon  Pacific,  which  is  federally 
subsidized.  But  there  U  Uttle  doubt  that 
PSA's  operations  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  air  travel  In  California  by  way  of  im- 
proved service,  lower  fares,  and  increased  vol- 
ume. This  may  be  an  appropriate  place  for 
the  Board  to  apply  the  policy  that  it  should 
not  pay  subsidy  to  a  carrier  to  provide  air- 
line service  some  other  carrier  will  provide 
without  subsidy — ^whlch  la  easier  said  than 
done. 

Similarly,  if  the  State  Commission  in 
Alaska  should  Insist  on  actions  Impairing 
the  earning  ability  of  federally  subsidized 
carriers,  our  Board  may  be  driven  to  consid- 
ering withdrawal  of  Federal  subsidy.  I  very 
much  doubt,  however,  if  It  will  come  to  that. 
In  summary.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  a 
useful  role  which  Intrastate  air  carriers  can 
play;  that  in  most  cases  this  will  not  Im- 
pinge unduly  upon  the  federally  regulated 
systems;  that  we  should  undertake  to  mini- 
mize "conflicts"  through  informal  contacts 
with  State  officials;  that  we  should  not  In- 
terfere with  Intrastate  operations  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  or  extending  Federal 
jurisdiction;  that  we  should  be  alert  to  pre- 
vent Intrastate  air  carrier  operations  from 


Impinging  unduly  upon  the  federally  regu- 
lated system  by  taking  such  actions  as  are 
open  to  the  Board  under  the  present  law;  and 
that.  If  It  sbould  prove  unhappily  that  the 
present  law  is  not  adequate  for  that  purpose, 
we  should  then  come  to  Congress  for  a  legis- 
lative remedy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charixs  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 

July  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Boara, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  yon  for  your 
letter  of  July  10  replying  to  my  inquiry  of 
May  19  regarding  the  Board's  position  on  the 
representative  roles  which  interstate  and  in- 
trastate carriers  should  play  in  aviation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Board  recog- 
nizes that  in  the  national  transportation 
picture  there  Is  a  useful  role  which  Intra- 
state carriers  can  play,  and  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  the  extent  to  which  interstate 
carriers  should  be  supported  by  the  Board 
where  Intrastate  carriers  provide  improved 
and  adequate  service,  at  lower  fares,  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harlty  O.  Staggers. 

Chairman. 


AIRLINE  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  may  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  investigations 
into  a  number  of  airplane  crashes  i^'hich 
have  shocked  the  public  during  the  last 
3  or  4  months.  For  their  Information  I 
include  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  Record. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  letter — 

The  Investigation  of  civil  aircraft  acci- 
dents Is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Investigations  into  three  aircraft  acci- 
dents occurring  in  March  1967  are 
presently  underway.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  investigations  follow  standard 
procedures,  in  which  well-qualified  ex- 
perts are  employed.  The  public  is  kept 
informed  throughout  the  investigation 
by  the  Safety  Board — the  primarily  re- 
sponsible body.  After  their  investiga- 
tions are  complete,  detailed  findings 
and  the  probable  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents will  be  released. 

Our  committee  has  been  kept  in- 
formed that  a  study  of  the  accidents 
was  underway. 

If  any  legislation  is  indicated  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  reports  of  the  Safety  Board, 
and  if  such  legislation  is  referred  to  our 
committee,  we  shall  hope  to  act  on  It 
with  all  due  speed. 

The  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  follows: 
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DWiUiTMENT  or  Transportation, 
Nationju.  Transportation  SAnrrr 
Board, 

Washington    D  C  .  July  7.  1967. 
Hon.  Harlct  O    SxAGOEms, 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Com.merce.    Houe    of    Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC 
DCAB    Mb.    CoNCRrs.sMAN       In    accordance 
with  your  request,   the  Board   l.s  more  than 
happy  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  status 
of  three  commercial  airline  accidents  which 
occurred    in    the    p.ist    few    months    and    in 
which  your  Committee  has  expressed  a  par- 
ticular Interest 

In  addition,  this  letter  will  serve  to  re- 
view again  with  you.  for  your  benefit  and 
tor  the  benefit  of  your  Committee,  the  pro- 
cedures the  Board  follows  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  and  reporting  of  results  in 
aviation  accidents  of  this  type 

1.  Air  collision  at  Lirhana.  Ohio,  involving 
TWA  DC-9  and  a  Beechcraft  Baron  B-55. 
privately  owned.  .March  9.  1967  Since  our 
last  progress  report  to  you  In  connection 
with  this  case,  the  detailed  field  investiga- 
tion has  been  completed:  an  extensive  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  In  Dayton.  Ohio,  on 
June  8-8.  1967:  and  we  are  presently  receiv- 
ing comments  and  suggestion.s  from  Inter- 
ested parties  who  have,  under  our  rules, 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  hearing  In 
which  to  submit  them 

2.  Delta  Airliner  training  flight  cra^h  at 
New  Cyrleans,  Louisiana,  \tarch  30.  1967  The 
field  investigation  has  been  rompleted  and 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  to  begin 
in  New  Orleans  on  July  19,  1967  The  hear- 
ing will  be  presided  over  by  Member  Oscar 
Laurel  of  this  Board,  and  at  that  time  all 
of  the  known  or  ascertalnrxble  facts  will 
become  a  matter  of  public  record  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  hearing  will  not  last  more 
than  two  days. 

3.  hake  Central  Airlinff  accident  near 
Marseilles.  Ohio.  March  5,  1967  The  f\eld  In- 
vestigation In  this  case  has  been  completed 
and  a  public  hearing  Is  scheduled  to  be  held 
In  Indianapolis,  Indl ma.  commencing  on 
August  a,  1967.  In  this  case,  too,  the  hear- 
ing Is  expected  to  reveal  all  of  the  known 
and  ascertainable  facts  and  to  point  the  way 
toward  corrective  action  if  such  has  not  al- 
ready In  fact  been  instituted 

I  am  sure  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
tnveatlgatlve  process  of  the  Board  In  aircraft 
accidents  of  the  sort  we  have  been  discussing, 
but  It  might  be  well  to  restate  it  for  the 
record. 

The  Investigation  of  civil  aircraft  accidents 
Is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  This  responsi- 
bility, with  a  staff  of  experienced  air  safety 
Investigators,  was  recently  transferred  to  us 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act,  but  the  function  had  been  exer- 
cised by  the  CAB  from  1940  until  the  recent 
transfer  to  us. 

The  practice  has  always  been  to  organize 
a  team  of  experts  In  the  various  technical 
areas  that  might  be  involved  In  any  such 
accident,  under  the  leadership  of  trained  in- 
vestigators representing  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  .^ft^r  as  exhaustive 
a  field  Investigation  as  the  situation  requires 
and  permits,  the  Board  schedules  and  holds 
a  public  hearing  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
accident.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  all  in- 
terested parties,  such  as  the  airline  con- 
cerned: the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
airline  employees  associations:  air-frame 
manufacturers:  engine  manfacturers:  and 
any  other  possible  interested  parties,  are  ac- 
tive participants  in  adding  to  and  thus  de- 
veloping a  complete  record  of  all  the  known 
or  aooertalnable  facts. 

Subsequent  to  such  public  hearing,  the 
Board  analyzes  the  record  and  other  Informa- 
tion known  to  it  and  issues  a  formal  report 
as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident 


Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  entire  chain 
of  process  Is  conducted  entirely  In  the  open, 
and  as  rapidly  as  facts  are  Identified  as  un- 
controvertible and  relevant,  beginning  at  the 
accident  site,  they  are  Inimedlately  made 
known  to  the  interested  parties  to  the  In- 
vestigation and  are  at  the  s.ime  time  released 
to  the  news  media  and  the  public  In  fact,  a 
major  part  of  the  constructive  resultji  which 
flow  from  accident  investigations  are  the  Im- 
mediate putting  to  use  for  corrective  pur- 
poses of  all  the  Information  developed  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  stages  of  the  investiga- 
tion or  in  the  public  hearing 

The  Board  appreciates  and  under-stands  the 
continuing  interest  you  and  your  Committee 
have  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 
accident  Investigative  functions  by  our  Board 
Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  for 
information  or  report  either  as  to  our  process 
generally,  or  as  to  the  handling  of  any  par- 
ticular case. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  J  O'Connell.  Jr  . 

Chairman. 


CONGRESSMAN      HORTON      INTRO- 
DUCES   ANTISMUT    BILL 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi5  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York-' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  permit 
a  person  to  effectively  remove  him.self 
from  the  mailing  list  of  any  publisher 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  morally 
objectionable  material.  Existing  laws, 
which  are  directed  primarily  at  sup- 
pressing patently  obscene  materials,  have 
proven  woefully  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  from  peddlers  of  filth. 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  nu- 
merous complaints  from  parents  in  my 
district  who  are  appalled  by  the  degener- 
ate publications  which  they  and  their 
children  have  received,  unsolicited  It  Is 
imperative  this  body  act  promptly  to 
protect  people  not  only  from  that  very 
limited  range  of  materials  which  falls 
within  the  legal  definition  of  obscenity 
but  also  from  the  myriad  publications 
which  are  not  within  that  definition  but 
are.  nonetheless,  repulsive  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans. 

Becau.se  the  purveyors  of  smut  almost 
universally  develop  their  mailing  lists  by 
purchasing  subscription  lists  from  repu- 
table publications,  any  man  or  boy  who 
subscribes  to  even  such  a  wholesome 
publication  as  a  sports  magazine  is  likely 
to  receive  printed  garbage  at  some  future 
time.  It  is  this  unwarranted  invasion  of 
the  individuals  privacy  which  my  bill 
.seeks  to  prevent. 

The  Horton  bill  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  receives  unsolicited  mail  which 
he  deems  to  be  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent 
may  return  It  to  the  Postmaster  General 
and  request  that  the  sender  be  notified 
to  cease  sending  such  mail  to  the  com- 
plainant. The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  any  parent  may  take  such  action  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  his  children  as 
well  as  his  own  privacy. 

Upon  receiving  a  complaint,  the  Post- 
master General  is  required  to  notify  the 
sender  to  halt  all  such  mailings  to  the 


complainant.  If  the  publisher  continues 
to  send  smut  to  the  complaining  Individ- 
ual, the  Postmaster  General  Is  directed 
to  schedule  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  act  has  been  vio- 
lated. If  the  act  has  been  violated,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  direct  the  At- 
torney General  to  apply  to  a  U.S.  district 
court  for  an  order  demanding  compli- 
ance with  the  act.  The  bill  provides  that 
if  the  sender  does  not  comply  with  this 
court  order  he  is  subject  to  the  penalties 
for  contempt  of  court. 

This  measure,  which  respects  all  of 
the  recently  announced  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  police  power  of  the 
Government,  will  provide  every  Ameri- 
can with  a  simple  and  totally  effective 
method  of  preventing  both  his  own 
privacy  and  that  of  his  children  from 
being  disturbed  by  unsolicited  and 
highly  offen.sive  pornography. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  contempt  for  purveyors  of  smut  and 
I  look  forward  to  your  strong  support  of 
this  much-needed  legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES TWO  MEASURES  TO  AID 
THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CONFLICT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  two  much-needed 
measures  to  aid  in  settling  the  present 
confiict  in  the  Middle  East.  The  first  of 
these  measures  Is  a  sense-of-the-House 
resolution  expressing  what  I  believe  are 
the  guidelines  within  which  a  settlement 
must  be  achieved  if  it  is  to  be  enduring. 
The  resolution  provides  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  Israel  must  be  recognized,  that 
the  Suez  Canal  must  remain  an  inter- 
national waterway  open  to  all  nations, 
that  all  nations  must  recognize  as  final 
the  boundaries  that  will  emerge  from  the 
anticipated  negotiations,  that  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  all  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  be  halted  and  that  all  Middle 
Eastern  countries  Immediately  devote 
their  full  attention  to  the  longstanding 
problems  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

The  .second  measure  I  am  introducing 
should  provide  the  nece.ssaiy  stimulus  to 
cause  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  to 
relocate  these  refugees.  It  is  clear  that 
if  we  are  to  forge  a  lasting  peace  in  this 
historically  contentious  area  these  refu- 
gees, who  have  long  been  one  of  the 
prime  sources  of  friction  between  the 
Arab  and  Israel  peoples,  must  be  removed 
from  the  refugee  camps  along  the  1949 
frontier  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  and  that  adequate  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  permanent  settle- 
ment elsewhere.  Because  the  recent  con- 
flict has  dramatically  increased  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  on  both  sides  of  the 
borders,  it  is  now  even  more  important 
that  the  refugee  population  be  relocated. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately 
familiar  with  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  have  long  recognized  the  continu- 
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Ing  threat  to  peace  which  these  refugee 
camps  pose.  Fortunately,  many  carefully 
considered  and  thoroughly  documented 
newspaper  articles  have  brought  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  to  the  public 
attention  in  recent  days. 

However,  public  awareness  of  the 
problem  is  not  enough.  Absent  positive 
action  by  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  these  refugee  camps  and 
the  concomitant  hostility  they  generate 
will  persist  long  after  the  present  crisis 
of  the  Middle  East  subsides. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  reimburse — to  such  extent  as  he 
deems  appropriate — any  Middle  Eastern 
country  for  expenses  it  incurs  in  relo- 
cating Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  to 
within  its  own  borders.  These  payments 
are  to  be  made  directly  to  the  host  gov- 
erruncnts  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  if  this  bill 
Is  enacted  into  law,  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  was  manifest  at  the  Glassboro 
summit  meeting,  will  join  with  the 
United  States  In  this  worthwhile  and 
nonpolitical  efifort  to  relieve  world  ten- 
sions. 

Since  1948  many  thousands  of  Arabs 
who  were  formerly  residents  of  Palestine 
have  existed  In  the  miserable  squalor  of 
refugee  camps.  These  camps  on  the  Arab- 
Israel  frontier  have  not  only  been  a 
source  of  continuing  irritation  to  both 
sides,  but  also  senselessly  demeaned  the 
residents  of  these  camps  who  nearly  20 
years  ago  were  victims  of  the  Arab-Israel 
war.  An  entire  generation  of  refugees  has 
grown  to  virtual  maturity  knowing  no 
other  life.  United  Nations  statistics  indi- 
cate that  over  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  camps  is  under  the  age  of 
18. 

If  this  body  enacts  into  law  the  pro- 
posal I  am  making  today,  this  Nation 
will  not  only  be  helping  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  myriad  sources  of  animosity  that 
produced  the  recent  crisis,  but  it  will  also 
be  helping  to  terminate  the  senseless 
waste  of  human  resources  that  necessar- 
ily continues  as  long  as  these  refugee 
camps  remain. 


DAY  CARE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Day  Care  Act 
of  1967  which  was  developed  by  Senator 
Javits  and  has  already  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  will  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  in 
order  to  enable  their  parents  or  relatives 
to  choose  to  undertake  vocational  train- 
ing, basic  education,  or  employment.  Far 
more  than  merely  providing  additional 
day-care  facilities,  this  measure  is  de- 


signed to  attack  the  problem  of  grow- 
ing welfare  rolls  by  encouraging  parents 
to  find  vocational  training  or  employ- 
ment once  they  are  assured  that  their 
children  will  be  well  taken  care  of  during 
the  day. 

The  increasing  number  of  Americans 
receiving  public  assistance  Is  staggering. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  the  monthly 
average  of  recipients  rose  from  531,000 
in  1965  ta  621,000  in  1966;  nationally, 
some  7.5  million  people  are  aided  by  the 
four  federally  sponsored  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  total  cost  has  risen 
from  $4.2  billion  in  1962  to  $6.1  billion 
in  1966  and  these  figures  provide  assist- 
ance to  only  one-half  of  those  Americans 
whose  income  level  is  below  the  na- 
tional poverty  standard. 

However,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  900,000  mothers  receiving  assistance 
under  the  aid-to-dependent-children 
program  are  anxious  to  undertake  train- 
ing and  employment  if  they  can  place 
their  children  in  adequate  day-care  fa- 
cilities. These  mothers  want  their  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  with  parents  who  are 
working,  participating  members  of  the 
community,  and  who  are  not  dependent 
on  the  monthly  relief  check. 

There  is  a  second  important  way  in 
which  this  day-care  program  would  re- 
duce the  cycle  of  dependency.  The  large 
number  of  personnel  needed  to  staff  and 
maintain  the  day-care  centers  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  drawn  from  among  the 
mothers  who  children  make  use  of 
these  facilities.  Several  existing  man- 
power training  programs  can  assist  in 
training  these  women  for  such  subpro- 
fessional  positions.  The  Headstart  pro- 
gram has  already  indicated  that  parents 
and  neighborhood  residents  actively  par- 
ticipating in  their  children's  experiences 
add  meaningfully  to  the  entire  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  signifi- 
cant features  to  this  legislation  which  I 
believe  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Provisions  are  included  in  the  program  to 
make  it  self-liquidating.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
whose  Department  will  administer  the 
program — may  require  at  least  partial 
payment  for  the  day-care  services  in  the 
case  of  those  families  who,  through  em- 
ployment or  otherwise,  are  able  to  make 
a  contribution. 

Coordination  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  between  all  similar  programs 
is  mandated  by  specifying  certain  mech- 
anisms of  program  administration. 

Finally,  evaluation  requirements  are 
written  into  the  bill  so  that  congressional 
oversight  will  be  a  meaningful,  concur- 
rent procedure. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $60  million 
for  1  year  as  a  new  part  B  of  title  V  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This 
should  provide  about  50,000  new  day- 
care slots — not  nearly  enough  to  meet 
the  need  but  certainly  a  meaningful  start 
with  possibilities  for  expansion,  and  hope 
for  self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency 
for  many  families  who  now  know  only  a 
future  of  despair. 


THE  NEW  LEFT 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Trohan  has  written  a  most  comprehen- 
sive article  on  the  New  Left  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  July  9.  1967,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Trohan  is 
the  chief  of  the  Tribiuie's  Washington 
bureau  and  has  spent  more  than  a  year 
studying  and  reporting  on  campus  move- 
ments which  he  finds  shows  a  "hostility 
to  law  and  order,  to  civilized  behavior  and 
to  the  concept  of  liberty  under  law."  It  is 
characterized  by  "anarchism,  nihilism, 
and  negativism  and  it  fiouts  and  dero- 
gates the  institutions  which  give  it  the 
freedom  it  enjoys." 

Mr.  Trohan 's  report  is  "must"  reading 
for  any  American  who  wants  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  New  Left 
in  America.  I  include  the  article  with 
these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope 
all  of  the  Members  will  read  it  closely: 
The  New  Left 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

The  Student  New  Left  is  a  many  splintered 
thing.  A  common  denominator  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  New  Left  is  a  mixture  of 
theory,  sociological  action,  and  bitter  pro- 
test. It  is  linked  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  fight  against  poverty,  and  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  all  of  these  things,  yet  no  one  of 
them.  If  it  is  any  one  thing,  It  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  age  of  protest.  We  see  It  In 
flag  burning,  draft  card  destruction,  demon- 
strations, and  challenges  to  all  forms  of  au- 
thority. It  carries  the  seeds  of  revolution  In 
Its  anarchism — and  therein  lies  its  great 
danger  to  those  who  revere  and  respect 
democratic  law  and  order. 

The  New  Left  is  of  the  campus  but  goes 
beyond  the  campus.  It  Involves  students, 
faculty  members,  writers.  Intellectuals,  beat- 
niks, and  hippies.  Many  of  its  adherents  dress 
wildly  to  accentuate  their  nonconformism. 
They  wear  beat-up  trousers  and  dresses,  long 
hair  and  beards,  and  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  among  the  sexes. 
Members  of  the  New  Left  are  in  the  minority, 
but  they  have  influenced  many  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  their  activities  affect  almost  every- 
one on  all  campuses,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  New  Left  Is 
not  communist,  altho  It  is  Communist  infil- 
trated. Nor  does  it  embrace  all  youth;  the 
vast  majority  of  young  people  have  no  part 
of  it.  This  Infiltration  Is  coming  from  vari- 
ous directions.  First,  there  is  the  Moscow 
wing  In  the  Communist  party  and  its  youth 
organization,  the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  clubs. 
Second  there  is  the  Trotskyite  wing  of  com- 
munism in  the  Socialist  Workers  party  and 
Its  youth  affiliate,  the  Young  Socialist  alli- 
ance. Finally,  there  Is  the  arm  of  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communists,  the  Progressive  Labor 
party.  However,  these  Communists  are 
neither  in  control  of  the  New  Left  nor  work- 
ing in  concert.  They  see  the  movement  as  a 
means  of  gaining  access  to  college  cam- 
puses, reaching  the  minds  of  students,  and 
gaining  an  aura  of  respectability. 

Many  people  are  Inclined  to  dismiss  the 
New  Left  as  another  harmless  manifestation 
of  college  foolishness,  such  as  swallowing 
live  gold  fish  or  staging  panty  raids.  There 
is  more  to  the  movement,  however;  If  orga- 
nizers and  Communists  have  their  way.  a 
dagger  might  be  forged  for  the  destruction  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  average  Amer- 
ican sees  the  New  Left  in  terms  of  protest 
marches   and  demonstrations.   These  should 
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be  enougb  to  convince  him  that  the  move- 
ment has  power  to  mobilize  Its  members  la 
large  numbers  to  win  attention  or  conces- 
sions. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  New  Left 
Is  to  destroy  the  Units  between  American  in- 
dustry and  coUeKes  Industry  and  Indus- 
iriallslfi  are  a  major  source  of  colleije  revenue. 
Universities  are  instltutloiiS  from  which  In- 
dustry can  recruit  the  talent  It  needs  and 
which  serve  as  a  valuable  adjunct  In  re- 
search. The  New  Left  is  workins;  to  under- 
mine this  relationship  It  attacks  Industry 
as  part  of  the  Pentagon  complex,  whlcn  is 
blamed  for  policies  the  New  Left  dislikes. 
The  strongest  attacks  have  been  levied 
against  industries  directly  producing  for  the 
war  effort. 

For  some,  morality  is  'bourgeois"  and  "old 
fashioned."  Some  reject  bananas  as  food  but 
are  devoted  to  them  for  hallucinatory  smok- 
ing. Some  smoke  marijuana,  and  others  dote 
on  LSD  or  other  drugs.  New  Leftists  can  and 
do  lock  like  the  conventional  boy  or  girl 
next  door,  and  they  often  are  the  brightest 
students. 

A  key  Ingredient  of  the  New  Left  Is  ex- 
pressed In  a  word  they  like,  ■alienation," 
although  its  meaning  Is  not  always  clear. 
However,  to  the  New  Leftist  It  signifies  what 
he  derides  as  "the  establishment."  the  'fKawer 
structure."  or  "the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex." 

"The  young  people  of  the  'movement.'  " 
writes  one  of  lis  spokesmen.  '  make  no  polite 
protest;  they  rage  against  the  war  because 
they  see  it  as  the  embodiment  of  all  they 
are  fighting  In  American  society.  It  Is  a 
product  of  "the  system'  from  which  they  are 
alienated." 

The  mood  of  the  New  Left  is  described 
by  one  of  Its  spokesmen,  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  [3  D  S  1.  as  one  of  dis- 
illusionment, pessimism,  and  alienation. 
Many  see  strong  nihilistic  or  anarchistic 
strains  in  declarations  that  our  present  so- 
ciety Is  decadent  and  that  bourgeois  moral 
values  are  outmoded  In  the  core  of  the  move- 
ment there  seems  to  be  a  passionate  desire 
to  destroy,  to  hate,  and  to  tear  down.  They 
hate  free  society,  the  concepts  of  law  and 
order,   and  established   val'jes. 

"Among  the  central  questions  that  a  radi- 
cal Ideology  must  attempt  to  answer  axe 
these."  according  lo  a  New  Left  spokesman : 
"What  are  the  fundaxnental  changes  needed 
to  trAnsform  society,  and  what  axe  the  steps 
that  radicals  can  take  to  bring  these  about ''" 
These  steps  have  included  defiance  of  law. 
civil  disobedience,  and  disparagement  of  the 
American  heritage.  But  when  the  New 
Leftist*  are  asked  to  describe  their  new  so- 
ciety, they  offer  little  other  than  impious  in- 
cantations and  misty  generalizations.  They 
have  no  practical  suggestions  In  their  accent 
on  the  negative. 

The  Dow  Chemical  company,  which  is  a 
major  manufacturer  of  napalm,  a  fire  chemi- 
cal, has  been  a  major  target  Lost  Feb  28, 
a  student  demonstration  was  sponsored  at 
Old  Dominion  college,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  when 
company  officers  were  conducting  Job  Inter- 
views. The  demonstration  was  orderly,  altho 
placards  and  literature  attacked  the  com- 
pany. A  much  larger  anU-Dow  demonstration 
was  staged  at  the  L'ulverslty  of  Wisconsin.  In 
Madison.  Ttie  student  newspaper  carried  the 
headline:  "8.  D.  S  to  Block  Chemical  Com- 
pany Interviewing'  and  told  of  a  massive 
sit-in  against  the  interviews.  StlU  another 
demonstration  was  staged  at  Penn  State  uni- 
versity. Students  walked  into  the  room  where 
Interviews  were  being  conducted  and  called 
for  a  discussion  of  the  '  moral  Issues  of  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam. " 

The  right  to  dissent  Is  the  key  weapon  of 
the  New  Jjgtt.  However,  ita  leaders  would 
confound  this  right  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  right  to  break  any  law  that  does  not 
please  them.  Civil  disobedience  of  the  New 
Left  has  manifested  itself  in  blocking  traffic, 
lying  down  In  doorwuys,  and  Invasion  of  pri- 


vate and  public  property.  The  New  Left 
doesn't  believe  In  attempting  to  repeal  laws 
It  dislikes  or  believes  to  be  wrong  or  Im- 
moral Instead  It  disobeys  them  and  encour- 
ages others  to  disobey  them. 

Running  thru  the  New  Left  movement, 
like  a  weird  le:t  rriottf.  Is  a  pattern  of  per- 
sonal habits  as  reflected  In  dress,  language, 
and  moral  habits  In  some  respect  the.se  ser^'e 
as  recognition  symbols  for  its  members,  not 
only  on  college  campuses  but  elsewhere. 
Many  New  Leftists  are  Identlfled  by  their 
beatnik-style  long  hair  and  sandals  Some 
of  the  young  men  wear  beards,  and  the 
young  women  dress  In  black  stocklng.s.  old 
shoes,  and  odd-filling  dresses  Oden  per- 
sonal cleanliness  Is  neglected,  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  dirty  linger  nails,  unbrvished  hair, 
and  unwashed  faces. 

In  the  antl-Vlet  Nam  war  demonstration 
In  Kezar  stadium  in  San  Francisco  List  April, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  p.artlclpanta  were 
beatniks  and  hippies,  who  were  conspicuous 
with  their  lon^  hair,  unkempt  beards,  san- 
dals, and  multicolored  wearlne;  apparel  They 
were  heckled  during  their  parade  to  the  sta- 
dium by  pro-Viet  Nam  war  demonstrators, 
who  kept  calling,  "Take  a  bath!" 

A  curious  psycholo«;y  seems  to  underlie 
Ihe  desire  for  unconventiunaJ  dress.  At  the 
heart  of  the  New  Left  Is  the  concept  of  re- 
bellion against  socle'y  and  its  Institutions. 
Blzitrre  dress  becomes.  In  the  eyes  of  the  New 
Leftists,  a  way  of  striking  back  at  what  they 
call  regimentation  They  want  to  be  dllfer- 
ent.  They  seek  ways  to  soofT  at  established 
Institutions — not  only  to  satisfy  their  own 
Inner  feelings  of  alienation,  but  to  antago- 
nize those  who  believe  in  the  accepted  mo- 
rality. To  the  New  Left,  unconventlonallty 
Is  an  Inherent  characteristic  of  Its  view  of 
the  world. 

Associated  with  the  habit  of  weird  dress 
Is  widespread  use  of  drmts.  or  the  psyche- 
delic world  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  accu- 
racy the  extent  of  hippie  activity  among 
members  of  the  New  Left — the  use  of  LSD, 
marijuana,  opium,  dried  bajtiana  skins,  and 
other  types  of  dru=;s  or  supposed  drugs. 

Obviously,  many  New  Leftist  followers  have 
not  dabbled  in  this  activity.  Ju.st  as  many  do 
not  adopt  the  strange  mode  of  dress  How- 
ever, the  New  Left  does  nothing  to  dlscotu- 
age  use  of  or  experimentation  with  drugs. 
Considerable  publicity  atwut  drugs  on  cam- 
pus has  appeared  in  the  press  Don  Smith, 
the  onetmie  New  Left  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  at  Iowa  State  university,  ad- 
mitted that  he  smoked  marijuana  at  jwt  par- 
ties on  the  campus  The  Scholastic,  student 
magazine  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
has  discussed  use  of  drugs  on  the  campus. 
The  use  of  drugs  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
shock  psychology  of  the  New  Left.  It  Is  a 
demonstration  of  Its  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
practical  evidence  of  its  unconventlonallty. 
Still  another  hallmark  of  the  New  Left  Is  the 
use  of  obscene  languai^e  Here  again  U  evi- 
dence of  the  deelre  to  be  different  and  to  be 
nonconformist.  Pour-letter  words  axe  fre- 
quent In  "New  Left  Notes."  the  publication 
of  the  S  D  3  .  the  New  Lef  t  s  campus  bastion. 
Its  writings  axe  designee!  not  only  to  shock, 
but  al.so  to  make  the  authors  feel  ihemselvea 
to  be  part  of  the  "liberal  modern  trend." 
which  accepts  and  encourages  such  lan- 
guage In  literature  and  dally  life 

Some  obscene  language  even  appe.irs  In 
college  newspapers  The  Observer,  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  N<itre  Dame, 
caxrted  an  article  last  Dec  8.  on  California's 
antl-nudlty  laws.  The  story  contained  a 
p.u-agraph  sprinkled  with  obscenities.  The 
March  14  Issue  of  "The  Spectrum,"  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Slate  University  of  New  York, 
In  Buffalo,  published  a  review  of  a  perform- 
ance given  by  'The  Fugs,"  a  university  musi- 
cal group  "The  article  described.  In  'frank  " 
langua«;e  the  music  performed  and  the  lyrics 
employed.  The  songs  ranged  from  a  gutter 
description  of  sejc  to  an  ubsceiie  dcs<.'ription 
of  .^mencin  foreign  policy. 


The  moral  standards  of  many  New  Leftists 
can  be  summed  up  In  the  dictum;  "What- 
ever you  want  to  do  goes!"  S.  D.  S.  members 
have  held  some  meetings  In  rural  resort 
are.is  with  members  of  both  sexes,  dressed 
and  undressed,  using  the  same  cabins.  In  sex, 
as  In  lanttu.ige,  dress,  and  drugs,  some  New 
Leftists  believe  they  can  assert  their  In- 
dividuality and  perstinality  by  unconven- 
tional behavior.  It  Is  Ironic,  however,  that 
members  of  the  New  Left  In  their  desperate 
ettort  to  throw  off  the  fetters  cf  convention 
adopt  a  code  even  more  rigid  and  binding 
than  what  they  throw  off. 

A  San  Francisco  church  recently  offered 
Its  facilities  to  hippies,  and  a  controversy 
aro.se.  The  clergyman  who  made  the  offer 
said  that  hippies  have  "a  very  strong  and 
urgent  spiritual  hunger"  and  the  church 
shoi-Id  help  them  An  official  of  the  church. 
however,  took  exception,  saying:  "When  a 
group  of  people  reject  the  moral  code  of  our 
society,  curse  and  swear,  are  admitted  forni- 
cators, are  physically  unclean,  reject,  if  not 
despise,  the  law,  etc.,  I  believe  they  are  ua- 
Christian  and  Immoral.  The  fact  that  they 
may  practice  principles  which  are  also 
Christian,  does  not  make  them  either 
Christian   or  religious." 

Another  key  characteristic  of  the  New  Left 
is  unrelenting  criticism  of  the  United  States 
usually  accompanied  by  approval  of  its 
enemies.  The  New  Leftists  not  only  shout 
that  the  United  States  Is  wrong  but  they 
also  .Tssert  that  this  country  must  have  ?n 
evil,  malicious,  and  unworthy  motive  for 
almost  any  action  It  takes. 

In  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  the  United 
States  Is  accused  of  "murder."  "destroying 
civilians,"  and  "unjustified  and  Immoral 
bombing"  At  the  same  time  virtually 
nothing  Is  said  about  Viet  Cong  or  com- 
munist atrocities,  raids,  and  terror  tactics. 
This  hatred  of  things  American  constitutes 
a  devil  theory  of  modern  history. 

An  antl-Vlet  Nam  war  rally  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  on  March  21,  1966, 
The  platform  of  Hemenway  hall  was  dec- 
orated with  a  large  parody  of  the  American 
flag  Dollar  signs  replaced  the  stars:  the  flag 
was  red,  white,  and  black,  and  the  stripes 
were  pointed.  A  Viet  Cong  flag  was  flown. 
There  were  two  signs,  one  with  swastikas  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  which  bore  the  legend, 
"Down  with  L.  B.  J.  and  his  fascist  running 
dogs." 

The  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the  New  Left  Is 
demon-strated  in  many  ways.  Draft  cards 
have  been  burned.  The  flag  has  been 
desecrated  Bitter  attacks  are  made  on  Amer- 
ican pyollcy  and  on  our  leaders.  In  an  anti- 
war demonstration  In  New  York  City,  floats 
Included  a  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
lying  on  its  side.  Trucks  were  filled  with 
parts  of  mannequins  to  symbolize  destruc- 
tion In  Viet  Nam.  There  was  a  replica  of  a 
submarine  painted  yellow.  More  than  50 
persons  burned  their  draft  cards  In  Central 
Park  during  the  demonstration  In  a  cere- 
mony organized  by  the  Cornell  university 
chapter  of  3  D  3. 

"They  are  a  minority,  a  tiny  minority,  and 
not  a  very  representative  one  at  that."  the 
Washington  Dally  News  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  New  York  draft  card  burning. 
"What  unites  them  Is  their  faulty  vision. 
They  have  a  truly  astigmatic  view  of  the 
war.  They  Ignore  United  States  motives  In 
Viet  Nam-  to  let  the  South  Vietnamese  set- 
tle their  political  future  free  from  subversion 
fn)m  the  north.  They  ascribe  to  the  United 
States  only  the  basest  of  motives;  murder, 
conquest,  dominance." 

One  looks  In  vain  for  any  comparable 
criticism  of  North  Viet  Nam,  of  Its  com- 
munist allies,  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China, 
from  the  New  Leftists.  Not  all  the  New 
Leftists,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  are  Com- 
munists, but  many  Communists  are  New 
Leftists.  The  New  Leftists  seem  to  share  the 
basic  communist  hatred  of  America,  a  hatred 
that  apparently  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
total  destruction  of  this  country. 
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In  Its  nihilism  and  anarchism  lies  the  dan- 
ger of  the  New  Left.  The  National  Guardian 
of  April  8  carried  this  analysis  of  S.  D.  S.:  "A 
year  ago  S.  D.  S.  was  discussing  the  po.ssl- 
bility  of  moving  'from  protest  to  politics.' 
Today  the  discussion  is  'from  protest  to  re- 
sistance.' The  distinction  between  politics 
and  resistance  Is  so  great  as  to  Imply  a 
qualitative  change.  By  politics  the  S.  D.  S. 
meant  the  creation  of  a  leftist  political  force 
in  the  United  States  that  would  work  with- 
in the  norms  of  society.  By  resistance,  ac- 
cording to  Gregory  Calvert,  S.  D.  S.  national 
secretary.  Is  meant  this  formulation:  "No 
matter  what  America  demands,  it  does  not 
possess  us.  Whenever  that  demand  comes — 
we  resist.'  " 

The  concepts  of  "resistance."  not  working 
within  "the  norms  of  society."  should  be 
noted.  The  S.  D.  S.  plans  to  organize  unions 
of  draft  resisters  Carl  Davidson.  S.  D.  S.  na- 
tional vice  president,  said  anti-draft  orga- 
nization "moves  from  protest  activity  to  ac- 
tivity that  takes  on  more  and  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  seditious  resistance  move- 
ment." Davidson  added  that  if  arrest  of  draft 
resisters  Is  Inevitable,  they  "should  jump 
ball,  cut  out.  and  go  underground,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada." 

The  resistance  concept  was  developed  by 
Calvert,  who  said  the  S.  D.  S.  has  to  "build 
a  movement  out  of  people's  guts,  out  of  their 
so  far  internalized  rejection  of  American 
society,  and  present  people  with  a  revolu- 
tionary alternative  to  the  American  way  of 
life."  Calvert  continued: 

"A  resistance  movement,  based  on  the 
slogan,  "not  with  my  life,  you  don't,'  Is  basic 
to  helping  people  break  out  of  their  own 
prisons.  People  are  capable  of  doing  extraor- 
dinary things  when  they  are  in  resistance. 
They  can  walk  out  on  their  studies  and  take 
up  new  lives  if  necessary.  They  do  not  walk 
to  gas  chambers.  In  the  process  of  resistance, 
in  struggling  against  the  powerlessness  that 
capitalism  Imposes  on  the  individual,  there 
is  a  rediscovery  of  self  in  the  midst  of  de- 
humanizing society. 

"Many  of  us  In  S.  D.  S  share  a  conviction 
that  this  Is  what  has  to  happen.  That  we 
must  resist,  and  that  people  must  break  free. 
None  of  us  is  sure  we  can  win.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  there  are  other  ways  to  lead  our 
lives  in  the  face  of  the  obscenity  of  what 
American  life  is — and  we  Intend  to  live  that 
way." 

The  S.  D.  S.  idea  that  American  society 
Isn't  worth  saving  is  amplified  by  Yale  Prof. 
Staughton  Lynd,  the  philosopher  In  residence 
of  the  New  Left.  He  says: 

"Participatory  democracy  seems  to  be 
driving  toward  the  "live-in,"  the  building  of 
a  brotherly  way  of  life  even  in  the  Jaws  of 
the  leviathan.  It  Is  conscientious  objection 
not  Just  to  war,  but  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  It  is  civil  disobedience  not  Just  by 
Individuals,  but,  hopefully,  by  broad  masses 
of  alienated  Americans.  Like  the  con- 
scientious objector,  however,  the  participa- 
tory democrat  has  unfinished  business  with 
the  question:  Is  what"8  Intended  a  moral 
gesture  only,  or  a  determined  attempt  to 
transform  the  American  power  structure?" 
TTie  fiag  desecration  and  the  draft  card 
burning  are  apparently  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  a  deeper  malady — a  total  re- 
jection of  the  United  States  of  1967.  This 
rejection  would  be  brought  about  by  various 
types  of  resistance  in  the  hope  of  ripping 
apart  the  American  society. 

Another  prime  target  of  the  New  Left  Is 
the  military.  Not  only  does  the  New  Left 
hate  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  all  military 
leaders,  but  It  also  hates  the  uniform  and  the 
flag  and  anything  else  that  smacks  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Most  especially  does  the  S.  D.  S.  hate  the 
selective  service  system.  The  draft  and  mili- 
tary service  represent  the  "old  system"  the 
New  Left  would  overthrow  and  the  American 
military  effort  in  Viet  Nam.  Some  New  Left- 


ists shuttle  among  campuses  organizing 
protest.  Members  of  the  New  Left  counsel 
students  on  how  to  avoid  military  service, 
and  some  have  burned  their  draft  cards, 
usually  at  a  public  rally  to  capture  head- 
lines. By  Involving  themselves  In  civil  dis- 
obedience protests  New  Leftists  have  received 
support  from  pacifists  and  some  religious 
groups. 

A  petition  supporting  draft  card  burning, 
refusal  to  pay  Income  taxes,  and  military  de- 
sertion was  signed  last  April  at  a  national 
conference  on  the  draft  held  in  St.  Louis. 
The  signatories  supported  emigration  to 
Canada  by  American  youths  so  they  could 
avoid  the  draft.  "The  same  month  the  S.  D.  S. 
participated  in  an  anti-Viet  Nam  war  rally 
in  New  York  City.  Attendance  was  estimated 
at  between  100,000  to  125,000.  S.  D.  S.  presi- 
dent Nick  Egelson  urged  support  of  the  peace 
movement  by  draft  card  burning.  He  praised 
the  75  students  who  burned  their  cards  dur- 
ing the  rally  and  called  upon  those  attend- 
ing to  "refuse  to  go  to  war,  and  Join  us  in 
acts  of  disobedience  if  the  war  continues."' 

Last  December  the  national  S.  D.  S.  coun- 
cil met  at  the  University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley. S.  D.  S.  Vice  President  Davidson,  a 
philosophy  Instructor  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  proposed  formation  of  anti-draft 
unions.  He  said  he  thought  that  a  small  per- 
centage of  youths  of  draft  age,  perhaps  3  per 
cent,  if  properly  organized,  could  disrupt 
operations  at  local  draft  boards.  He  explained 
that  20  or  30  youths  could  accompany  each 
objector  to  his  draft  board,  where  they  could 
protest  and  harass  selective  service  officials. 
This  S.  D.  S.  council  also  discussed  elimina- 
tion of  grades  at  various  campuses  to  create 
problems  for  draft  boards  which  rely  on  stu- 
dent grades  for  draft  deferments. 

An  article  in  New  Left  Notes,  official  S.  D.  S. 
organ,  offers  Instruction  on  harassment  of 
draft  officials.  Among  Its  suggestions  are: 

■"Send  items  to  your  draft  board  to  be  put 
into  your  file  |as  they  are  supposed  to  keep 
these],  such  as  a  copy  of  Trotsky's  'History 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,'  or  Mao's  'Mili- 
tary Writings.'  [One  person  in  the  west  ex- 
propriated several  hundred  Gideon  Bibles, 
and  sent  one  to  his  draft  board  each  day  for 
six  months.] 

"You  are  supposed  to  notify  your  board 
of  any  change  in  your  physical  condition,  so 
you  might  wish  to  send  them  a  postcard 
each  day  telling  them  you  had  sneezed  the 
night  before. 

"Go  to  the  board  and  demand  to  see  your 
file.  Under  most  circumstances,  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from  absconding 
with  all  or  part  of  your  file. 

"Send  a  weekly  note  to  your  board  say- 
ing you  lost  your  draft  card  and  nee  J  a  new 
one.  *' 

"Don't  forget  the  possibilities  of  feigned 
insanity." 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  many 
sit-ins  at  draft  boards.  SJ3.S.  members  at  the 
University  of  Texas  sat  down  In  an  Austin 
draft  board  meeting  last  October.  At  Prince- 
ton university,  a  full  page  advertisement 
appeared  In  the  student  paper  of  last  April 
14.  signed  by  66  students,  who  said  they 
would  not  fight  In  Viet  Nam.  A  similar  ad 
signed  by  33  students  appeared  in  the  Michi- 
gan State  university  paper. 

The  New  Left  has  demonstrated  against 
military  research  conducted  at  universities 
and  colleges.  At  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Philadelphia,  two  protests  were 
staged  last  October  against  alleged  "germ 
warfare  research." 

"The  New  Left  is  also  bitter  against  other 
"things  military"  on  the  nation's  campuses: 
recruiting,  military  parades,  drills,  R.O.T.C, 
and  even  military-sponsored  social  func- 
tions. 

Early  this  year,  students  at  Claremont 
college,  in  Claremont,  Cal.,  held  a  silent 
protest  against  a  visit  by  Lt,  Gen.  James  C. 
Richardson,   commander  of   the   6th   army. 


to  review  an  R.O.T.C.  drill.  The  S.D.3. 
chapter  of  the  University  of  California,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  picketed  an  R.O.T.C.  drill. 
And  students  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  demonstrated  during  a  review  of 
R.O.T.C.  units  by  the  university's  president. 
When  recruiting  teams  come  to  campuses, 
the  New  Left  often  organizes  demonstrations. 
Last  winter  the  S.D.S.  conducted  a  demon- 
tratlon  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
protest  the  presence  of  navy  and  marine 
corps  recruiters.  A  sit-in  was  staged  around 
an  air  force  recruiting  booth  at  Oberlin 
college,  in  Ohio,  and  students  ai  State  uni- 
versity. New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  tried  to  prevent 
recruiters  from  meeting  students. 

New  Leftists  often  use  campuses  as  mobili- 
zation centers  for  demonstrations  against 
nearby  military  b.ases  and  industrial  facili- 
ties. Last  November  S.D.S.  units  at  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  college.  Northridge, 
Cal.,  protested  the  war  at  the  California  air 
national  guard  facility  in  Van  Nuys.  Some 
of  the  protesters  were  arrested.  At  the  trial, 
evidence  was  developed  that  the  partici- 
pating students  were  given  S.D.S.  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  behave  or  misbehave,  and 
they  evidently  were  told  in  advance  that  bail 
would  be  provided  by  a  professor.  The  Judge 
held  that  the  students  had  a  right  to  dissent 
but  not  to  break  the  law.  Other  off-campus 
demonstrations  also  have  been  held  by  col- 
lege students  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N  J.,  and 
Fort  Holabird.  Md. 

Last  April  scores  of  students  at  Howard 
university,  a  Negro  college  in  Washington, 
chanted  "burn,  baby,  burn"  as  they  set  fire 
to  an  effigy  of  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  direc- 
tor of  the  selective  service  system. 

A  favorite  tactic  of  the  New  Left  on  col- 
lege campuses  is  the  disparagement  of  Ameri- 
ca's leaders.  Americans  have  long  been  criti- 
cal and  outspoken  about  their  leaders,  and 
they  consider  such  criticism  a  sacred  right. 
However,  the  current  criticism  differs  from 
that  of  the  past  in  that  it  arises  from  the 
intellectual  community,  where  tolerance  and 
understanding  should  be  watchwords,  but, 
too  often,  are  not. 

Violent  and  disrespectful  remarks  against 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  members 
of  Congress,  and  aml>assadors  have  become 
a  way  of  life  among  members  of  the  New 
Left.  Not  only  are  the  leaders  denounced  in 
writings  and  speeches  in  language  that  Is 
vitriolic  and  even  shameful,  but  they  are 
booed  and  derided  when  they  make  public 
appearances.  Last  September,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  visited  Detroit,  the  Detroit 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  dem- 
onstrated in  front  of  Cobo  hall,  where  he 
spoke.  During  the  President's  speech,  the 
demonstrators  moved  into  the  hall  and 
shouted  anti-war  slogans.  They  were  ejected 
by  guards. 

Last  October.  President  Johnson  spoke  at 
the  East-West  center  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Antt-war  demonstrators  unfurled  a 
banner  which  read.  "You  are  the  aggressor."" 
They  also  carried  bamboo  poles  from  which 
two  Ufe-slze  figures  hung  in  effigy,  one  in 
the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier  which 
was  labeled  "'Pentagon,"  and  the  other  in 
cowboy  clothing  with  the  initials  "'LB. J." 
The  bad  taste  of  some  of  the  signs  can  be 
Judged  in  their  slogans:  "L.B.J.  Heading  for 
His  Last  Roundup,"  "Our  Vietnamalady  is 
Pentagonorrhea,"  and  "L.B.J.  Murders  My 
Asian  Brothers." 

Last  January  the  "Newsletter,"'  student 
paper  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Balti- 
more, ran  a  poll  for  men  of  the  year,  1966. 
One  of  the  candidates  was  President  John- 
son, who  was  characterized  as  follows:  "Last 
year's  top  mass  murderer  was  a  Texas  plow- 
boy  who  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  Ameri- 
can crime  business.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
of  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  graduated  from  his 
humble  origins  of  torturing  half  caste  In- 
dians .  ,  ,  to  the  American  Presidency,  where 
he  killed  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
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wald.  Jack  Buby.  and  13  other  people  whose 
name*  have  beea  wiUiheld  by  request  John- 
son, aa  easy -got  ag  ex -school  teacher  whose 
bobby  U  bombing  detenselesa  people,  cul- 
minated a  rem&rtutble  Ave  years,  when,  on 
Dec.  25,  be  told  Jack  Ruby  to  die  of  cancer  " 

The  genesis  of  a  demoostratton  la  reve.'t'.ed 
lu  wbat  happened  at  Antioch  college.  Yellow 
Sprlnga,  O..  In  connection  with  a  Presidential 
vl«(t  to  nearby  I>ayton  last  September  I'he 
demDiMtratlon  was  sponsored  by  the  Antioch 
Committee  to  Snd  the  War  in  Viet  Nam.  and 
the  8.  O.  S..  the  sponsors,  posted  this  notice 
on  a  ooUeca  bulletin  board 

"Prealdent  Johnson  la  coming  to  Dayton 
on  Monday,  Sept.  5.  Labor  day.  to  speak  at 
tbe  Montgomery  County  fair.  ...  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  Johnsons  Illusory 
cwiaenms  be  dramatically  and  publicly  chal- 
lenged aa  often  as  possible  The  unpopularity 
of  tlM  Viet  Nam  war— one  of  the  least  popu- 
lar wara  in  history — has.  in  fact,  been  stimu- 
lated and  maintained  by  such  challenges 
Their  (slc|  U  a  need,  therefore,  for  as  many 
people  aa  poeslble  to  confront  Johnson  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

"Realistically,  any  demonstration  before 
an  American  President  contains  possibilities 
of  pbyslcal  violence  and  arrest.  Their  |slc| 
will  be  a  meeting  ...  to  discuss  types  of 
action  to  be  carried  out,  discipline,  transpor- 
tation, and  availability  of  legal  assistance 
and  ball  money  |in  case  su.-h  contingencies 
are  necessary].  It  Is  essential  that  anyone 
Intending  to  take  part  In  Monday's  demon- 
•tratlon  attend  this  meeting  " 

Note  the  mention  of  "violence,"  'arrest." 
and  "ball  money."  which  indicates  tlie  ex- 
tremes to  which  organizers  of  the  New  Left 
are  willing  to  have  others  go  or  to  go  them- 
•elves.  If  necessary. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  left-wing  Americans 
for  Deznocratlc  Action,  has  been  pilloried 
time  after  time  by  the  New  Left,  which  hates 
him  aa  a  member  of  the  establishment  and 
aa  a  supporter  of  war  F>olicy.  Last  October. 
Humphrey  was  picketed  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  In  OalnesviUe.  When  he  spoke  at  the 
aOOtb  anniversary  of  Rutgers  university. 
pickets  representing  the  S  D  S  and  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  carried  signs,  which  read ' 
"Humphrey — Killer  Hawk'  and  "Support 
Your  Vice  Assassinator.  "  Still  another  plac- 
ard portrayed  President  Johnson  holding  a 
macbine  gun:  its  legend  said.  'Blood  Plnger 
Johnaon." 

Iiast  February  a  mob  of  students  stormed 
Humphrey's  limousine  after  he  had  partici- 
pated in  a  student  forum.  Toung  men  and 
women  banged  on  the  windows  and  body  of 
the  car  with  their  flsts.  shouting.  "Shame! 
Shame!"  and  "War  criminal!"  Secret  service 
men  had  to  clear  a  path  for  the  car  by  shov- 
ing demonstrators  out  of  the  way.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  Vice  President  would 
abridge  the  right  to  dissent,  even  at  the  risk 
of  personal  violence.  But  they  must  feel  that 
the  right  is  often  carried  too  far. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  have 
been  prime  targets  of  the  New  Left.  La.st 
March,  Rusk  was  heck>d  when  he  spoke  to 
an  audience  of  2.000  at  Cornell  university, 
and  in  December  he  was  the  target  of  dem- 
onstrations at  a  two-day  peace  vigil  at  Ohio 
university.  In  Athens.  McNamara  was  Jeered 
and  heckled  la  an  appearance  at  Harvard 
last  November.  Some  students  threw  them- 
selves beneath  his  car  and  forced  him  out. 
Last  February,  500  H.^rvard  and  Radclide 
students  staged  an  hour's  demonstration, 
planned  by  S.  D  S.  against  United  Nations 
Ambasaador  Arthur  Goldberg  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
stair,  spoke  at  Pembroke  college  in  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  last  November.  After  the  speech 
a  group  of  students  charged  the  plaUorm. 
Police  ushered  the  general  out  thru  a  side 
entrance. 

At  8an  Fernando  Valley  State  college,  Ln 
Northrldge,  Cal  .  Vice  President  Humphrey 
•topped  his  speech  and  addressed  an  SOS. 


group  whose  members  were  heckling  him. 
"One  of  the  things  co'.lege  Is  supposed  to 
teach  you  la  nuuiners,  "  he  said.  'A  number 
of  you  appear  to  have  flunked  that  course  " 

Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey.  draft  admiiiibtra- 
t<jr.  has  repeatedly  been  a  larijet  of  the  New 
l.eft  Recently,  extremist  student  elements, 
thru  boisterous  and  unruly  acts,  prevented 
him  from  delivering  a  t.ilk  at  Howard  uni- 
versity. He  was  hanged  in  etligy  on  the 
campus. 

The  New  Left  displays  an  Intense  hostility 
to  government  Investigative  agencies  and 
police.  The  CIA  and  FBI  are  part  of  the 
'  Establtshmeui"  and  therefore  dangerous  to 
the  kind  of  freedom"  envisioned  by  the  New 
Left  At  a  r.iUy.  spon.sored  by  the  campus 
Viet  Nam  Day  committee,  at  tlie  University 
of  Caliloriua,  Berkeley,  last  Feb  23.  spe.ikers 
verbally  attacked  the  university  administra- 
tion, the  EJerkeley  police  depurtment,  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI. 

Morris  Hlrsch.  a  faculty  member,  criticized 
the  university  for  furnishing  records  to  in- 
vestigate agencies  without  student  permis- 
sion He  called  fjr  an  end  to  any  cooperation 
with  the  FBI  .ind  CIA  Bettlna  Aptheker. 
.•student  communist  leader  .ind  daughter  of 
the  well-known  communist  leader,  de- 
nounced cooperation  between  Uie  umverslty 
and  the  FBI  and  CIA  .she  ciUed  upon  pro- 
fessors and  .students  to  Join  in  driving  them 
otT  the  campus. 

The  Intellectual  Intolerance  of  the  New 
Left  has  not  gone  uncrlticl/ed  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  union,  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  reactionary,  has  attacked 
student  demonstrations  that  Infringe  upon 
the  righto  of  nonpartlcip.ints  The  A  C  L.  U. 
mentioned  the  protests  against  McNamara  at 
Harvard  and  Her,shey  at  Howard   university. 

"In  the  light  of  recent  occurrences  en  some 
college  campuses.  "  the  statement  said,  'the 
American  Civil  Liberties  union  considers  It 
important  that  It  does  nut  approve  of  dem- 
onstrators who  deprive  otiiers  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  or  be  heard,  or  physically 
obstruct  movement,  or  otherwise  disrupt  the 
legitimate  educational  or  Institutional  proc- 
esses "  The  A  C.  L.  U.  s.vid  that  such  actions 
threaten  the  academic  freedom  of  others. 
The  statement  concluded  that  students  who 
ftnploy  such  tactics  'must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  their  action." 

The  intolerance  of  the  New  Left  Is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  prime  danger  on  Ameri- 
can campuses  todfiy  F'lr  In  these  demon- 
strations, many  see  the  totalitarian  patterns 
of  Adolf  Hitler  or  Joseph  Stalin. 

At  the  heart  of  the  New  Left  movement 
is  a  bitter  attack  against  American  liigher 
education — Its  policies,  procedures,  and 
goals.  In  fact,  the  very  nature  of  the  uni- 
versity, In  Its  traditional  approach  toward 
education,  is  under  assault. 

The  pre.ssure  of  the  New  Left  has  become 
so  organized  and  intense  that  in  some 
schools,  such  AB  the  University  of  CaUfornia 
at  Berkeley,  rioting  and  demonstrations  have 
been  so  common  as  to  constitute  a  way  of 
student  life  In  other  institutions  there  have 
been  sit-ins  and  other  forma  of  harassment. 
In  still  others,  there  have  been  protests  un- 
related to  the  New  Left  but  traceable  Indi- 
rectly to  Its  virus  of  violence 

At  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  students 
struck  for  the  right  to  stay  out  all  night, 
altho  South  Bend  takes  up  most  of  Its 
sidewalks  by  mldiUght  In  Wa-shlngton.  stu- 
dents of  American  university  stained  a 
protest  Just  to  answer  nevispaper  sugges- 
tions that  they  were  npathetlc  because  they 
hadn't  demonstrated  And  In  Madlscn.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  students  rioted  over 
the  direction  of  a  bus  route. 

The  attack  against  the  university  arises 
from  the  New  Left's  basic  distrust  of  estab- 
li.'shed  society  The  New  Left  (ipposes  the  uni- 
versity as  part  of  the  hated  "power  struc- 
ture" ahich  reflects  the  values  of  a  "de- 
cadent society  " 

"In  the  admml.itratlve  republic  of 
America,'    according  to  New  Leftist  writings. 


"the  prim.'iry  structure  encountered  by  liv- 
ing bdngs  Ls  the  bureaucracy.  It  takes  various 
forms:  educational  |  universities,  colleges, 
and  lilgh  schools],  economic  | corporations!, 
military,  governmental,  and  ideological  (reli- 
gious and  academic  Institutions]." 

S  D.  S.  Vice  President  Carl  Davidson.  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  New  Le!t  Notes,  argued  that 
universities  must  be  reformed.  "Our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  corporations  and 
knowledge  factories,"  he  said.  "They  produce 
conformist,  pliable  students  for  our  de- 
liumanlzed,  oppressive'  system."  He  urged 
students  to  become  more  militant,  saying 
that  what  Is  obviously  needed  Is  "to  build  a 
movement  on  the  campuses  with  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  radically  transforming  the 
university  community"  He  speclllcally  sug- 
gests the  building  of  a  student  syndicalist 
movement,  which  orgunualloii  would  ha\e 
as  a  basic  purpose  "student  power,"  a  favorite 
New   Left  slogan. 

"What  we  do  want,"  he  says,  "is  a  union 
of  students  where  the  students  themselves 
decide  what  kind  of  rules  they  want  or  don't 
want.  Or  whether  they  need  rules  at  all"  A 
primary  hiia  of  student  control  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  grade  system,  according  to 
Davidson.  Tins,  he  says,  woxild  be  a  weapon 
to  disrupt  the  normal  operations  of  both  the 
university  and  the  draft  system-s.  Without 
grades,  he  says,  "the  selective  service  would 
have  a  hell  of  a  time  ranking  us." 

Other  forms  of  "student  power"'  advocated 
by    Davidson    include: 

1  Constant  harassment  and  dLsruption  of 
meetings  of  the  existing  student  govern- 
ment, such  OS  "showing  up  en  ma^se  at  a 
meeting  and  singing  the  jingle  of  the  now 
defunct  'Mickey  Mouse  club.'   ' 

2.  Request  or  demand  of  the  professor  at 
the  t>egmnlng  of  a  semester  "that  you  and 
your  fellow  classmates  participate  In  shaping 
the  structure,  format,  and  content  of  that 
p.»rticular  course." 

3.  Sign  up  for,  attend,  denounce  and  walk 
out  of.  and  picket  excessively  large  classes. 

4  Organize  students  and  "liberated  profs'" 
to  work  out  "model  counter -curricula." 

5.  Hold  mock  trials  of  university  official* 
for  their  "crimes  against  humanity." 

D.ivldson's  ideas  ore  being  circulated 
widely  on  campusee  these  days.  A  recent  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times,  which  said 
Columbia  University  was  considering  whether 
U)  withhold  grades  from  draft  boards,  listed 
Wayne  State  University  In  Detroit,  Reed  Col- 
lege in  Portland,  and  Haverford  college  in 
Haverford.  Pa,  as  having  abandoned  class 
standings. 

Many  educ^itors  feel  that  If  the  S.  D.  S. 
"student  power"  and  "control"  should  ever 
come,  institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
become  centers  of  chaos  and  turmoil.  Pres. 
Wilson  Elklns  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
says  that  If  the  "radical  fringe"  on  his 
CAmpus  and  other  campuses  gains  the  con- 
trol It  Is  seeking,  the  result  will  be  "complete 
anarchy  without  any  financial  support." 

Elklns  emphasizes  that  dissent  Is  vital  to 
ft  university,  b\it  he  stresses  that  the  issue 
"IS  one  of  participation,  not  student  control." 
and  that  there  is  a  basic  need  for  the  uni- 
versity to  act  in  loco  parentis  for  discipline, 
guld.mce,  and  manners. 

Other  college  presidents  have  spoken  out 
apiunst  the  New  Left  CllfTord  Lord,  president 
of  Hofstra  university,  says:  "A  new  and  dis- 
turbing element  has  been  Injected  thru  the 
adoption  by  student  groups  of  the  techniques 
of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience — a  revolu- 
tionary tactic  which  Is  Justifiable  only  where 
revolution  Is  Justified,  I.e.,  where  the  demo- 
cratic processes  have  broken  down  and  offer 
no  chance  fo.-  dialog  or  reform." 

James  M.  Nabrlt  Jr..  president  of  Howard 
university,  pledged  support  of  free  speech 
And  acatlemlc  freedom  on  his  campus  last 
April,  but  said  the  university  will  not  be- 
come a  "place  of  lawleasnesa  and  disorder." 

John  A.  Logan,  president  of  Rollins  col- 
lege, says:  "No  recent  event  in  our  national 
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life  Is  so  ominous  as  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  intelligent  and  dedicated  students  have 
demonstrated  a  contempt  for  legality  and 
for  the  foundations  of  democratic  order  upon 
which  our  society  rests." 

Gr.TVSon  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity, urged  "self-Imposed"  restraint  upon 
all  members  of  the  university  community, 
saying.  "The  right  to  Interfere  with  the 
nghts  of  others  Is  no  part  of  academic  free- 
dom." He  called  upon  professors  to  think 
twice  before  making  a  "ringing  public  dec- 
laration ...  on  a  controversial  subject, 
particularly  if  It  is  far  removed  from  his 
own  areas  of  scholarly  competence  or  ex- 
pertise" 

The  "free"  or  "counter-university"  Is  a 
manifestation  of  the  New  Left.  Many  such 
institutions  have  been  set  up  on  and  off  col- 
lege campuses  across  the  country  to  chal- 
lenge existing  educational  processes.  The 
'free  university"  Is  not  a  university  In  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  nor  does  It  have 
an  administration,  a  competent  or  orga- 
nized faculty,  or  regular  classes. 

These  so-called  "free  universities"  repre- 
sent a  potpourri  of  hastily  organized 
"classes."  "bull  sessions."  or  harangues  on 
selected  topics.  Sometimes  universities  au- 
thorize use  of  a  regular  classroom,  and  some- 
times the  "classes"  are  held  off-campus. 
The  "free  university"  is  an  assembly  of  stu- 
dents and  nonstudents.  who  want  to  study 
topics  not  given  on  the  campus  or  to  discuss 
topics  In  a  way  their  teachers  do  not.  The 
Instructors  range  from  New  Leftist  professors 
to  Communist  party  leaders. 

To  the  New  Leftist,  "free"  connotes  the 
opposite  of  "conforming."  But  this  defini- 
tion of  "free"  is  similar  to  that  employed 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  where  newBpai>era 
are  "free"  to  print  what  the  totalitarlans  pre- 
scribe, just  as  schools  there  are  "free"  to 
teach  the  party  line. 

In  a  New  York  "free  university."  New 
Left  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale  was  listed 
as  teaching  "American  Radical  Tradition  to 
1900."  Another  subject  was  "Socialist 
Thought  and  Action."  There  are  often 
courses  on  civil  rights,  "participatory"  de- 
mocracy [a  favorite  New  Left  term],  and 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 

Communists  are  known  to  Infiltrate  these 
radical  student  classes,  where  they  work 
among  an  odd  assortment  of  radicals.  So- 
cialists, anarchists,  nihilists,  and  dupes. 
The  New  Left  Notes  Issue  of  Feb.  27  an- 
nounced a  seminar  on  the  topic  of  "Marx- 
ism and  Contemjxirary  Problems"  at  Harvard 
university  last  March.  The  S.  D.  S.  spon- 
sored the  seminar  in  association  with  the 
American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies, 
which  has  been  identified  as  a  communist 
front  headed  by  a  Communist  party  leader, 
Herbert  Aptheker. 

The  "free  universities"  are  mainly  schools 
for  anti-Americanism  and  revolution,  in  the 
opinion  of  qualified  observers.  In  some  there 
may  be  serious  discussion  and  some  scholar- 
ship, but  many  professors  believe  their  chief 
aim  is  ideological — the  study  of  radicalism, 
the  venting  of  hate  against  traditional  forma 
of  society,  and  the  plotting  of  protests. 

The  Feb.  3  issue  of  New  Left  Notes  carries 
an  article  by  Charles  Bauman.  a  student  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  free  school,  who 
Kald  that  as  a  student  of  the  state  school  he 
"tried  to  figure  out  how  to  live  In  a  culture 
he  disliked."  He  said  the  free  school  gave  him 
his  answers. 

New  Left  leaders  do  not  want  very  many  of 
their  followers  to  go  into  "free  universities" 
because  that  would  drain  people  from  the 
SD.S.  projects  which  seek  to  disrupt  and 
harass  university  officials.  S.D.S.'s  Davidson 
•ays  the  "unfree"  universities  may  "have  It 
easier  since  we  aren't  around  making 
trouble." 

A  sample  of  the  trouble  the  New  Left  can 
make  was  demonstrated  at  Iowa  State  univer- 
sity, where  Don  Smith,  a  bearded  student, 
was  elected  president  of  the  student  body. 
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Smith's  program  Included  abolition  of  all 
university  regtilatlon  of  student  life  outside 
the  classroom,  the  elimination  of  clasa  rank, 
and  the  end  of  cooperation  with  selective 
service  ofBclals  unless  a  student  so  requested. 
Meanwhile,  Smith  addressed  the  American 
Lutheran  pastors  and  their  wives  on  "Why  I 
Left  the  Church."  Subsequently,  he  admitted 
he  smoked  marijuana  in  "pot  parties"  on  the 
campus:  Impeachment  petitions  were  circu- 
lated, and  he  resigned  as  student  president. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  power  and 
effectiveness  of  the  New  Left,  despite  Its 
small  numbers,  Is  the  widespread  support  the 
movement  has  received  from  clerical  leaders 
as  well  as  from  teachers  In  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  religious  support,  In  particular,  has  en- 
abled the  movement  to  achieve  a  respectabil- 
ity and  acceptance  It  probably  would  not 
otherwise  have,  "^e  presence  of  clergymen 
of  various  faiths  at  demonstrations  and 
rallies  lends  a  moral  appeal  to  the  movement, 
which  the  movement  Itself  doesn't  have  and 
which  many  of  Its  members  do  not  personally 
profess.  The  fact  that  professors  often  par- 
ticipate and  give  guidance  provides  an  aca- 
demic and  Intellectual  aura. 

One  Important  clerical  activist  Is  the  Rev. 
William  Sloane  Coffin  Jr.,  Yale  university 
chaplain.  He  has  been  very  active  as  a  speak- 
er, counselor,  and  adviser.  An  article  in  the 
New  Haven  Register  on  Washington's  birth- 
day reported  that  ColBn  had  proposed  that 
clergymen  encourage  American  students  to 
burn  their  draft  cards. 

"Massive  clvU  disobedience  in  this  instance 
Is  really  a  form  of  moral  Justice,"  he  said. 
"On  the  other  hand,  we  simply  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  as  men  vote  their  fears  and 
prejudices  as  much  u  anything  else,  there 
Is  no  guarantee  that  majority  rule  repre- 
sents the  rule  of  conscience." 

Rabbi  Abraham  Felnberg  was  a  key 
speaker  at  the  antl-Vlet  Nam  war  rally  In 
San  Francisco  last  April  15.  The  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  spoke  at  a  companion  rally  In 
New  York  the  same  day.  The  late  Rev.  A.  J. 
Muste  frequently  identified  himself  with  the 
New  Left. 

On  Feb.  3  the  New  Left  Notes  carried  a 
story  that  a  group  of  Detroit  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  others  bad  established  a  draft- 
counseling  center  for  young  men  seeking  to 
avoid  military  service.  The  headquarters  of 
the  center  was  given  as  St.  Joseph's  Episcopal 
church. 

"TTiose  of  us  creating  this  center  are  op- 
posed to  American  Intervention  in  Viet  Nam 
and  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  many 
young  men  who  are  being  forced  to  fight  In 
the  war  they  may  not  understand  or  agree 
with,"  said  the  Rev.  David  M.  Oracle,  center 
chairman.  "This  responsibility  Includes  dis- 
cussing "With  them  the  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary participation  In  this  immoral  war." 

Use  of  such  phrases  as  "Immoral  war"  by 
the  clergy  lends  a  moral  or  spiritual  tone  to 
New  Left  disobedience.  These  clergymen  ap- 
parently see  In  the  New  Left  a  "sense  of  mis- 
sion," or  "a  moral  thrust"  to  a  better  society. 

Other  clergymen  consider  It  unfortunate 
that  they  do  not  look  deep  enough  to  see 
that  this  radical  fringe  actually  Is  working 
against  law  and  order,  deeply  distrusts  dem- 
ocratic processes,  and  possesses  not  a  con- 
structive "Idealism"  but  a  cynical  attitude 
toward  the  nature  of  man. 

Tho  there  are  many  varieties  of  opinion 
among  New  Left  adherents,  there  doesn't 
appear  to  be  much  sincere  belief  In  religion 
and  God.  Some  New  Leftists  were  reported  to 
have  Joined  In  a  mingling  of  the  sacred  and 
profane  under  the  vaulted  dimness  of  Wash- 
ington cathedral  last  May  21.  Some  young 
women  danced  In  mln) -skirts  to  rock  'n'  roll 
bands  on  the  altar.  Some  of  the  more  Im- 
pious smoked  clgarets  and  sneered  at  a  serv- 
ice. Some  observers  thought  they  detected 
blasphemy  and  desecration,  but  Suffragan 


Bishop  Paul  Moore  pronounced  it  "a  ter- 
rific success." 

Members  of  the  New  Left  don't  openly 
attack  religion  and  the  church,  as  a  rule, 
but  they  give  them  no  support.  Religion 
seems  to  play  a  minor  role  in  the  lives  of 
most  New  Leftists.  Some  openly  admit  they 
are  atheists. 

"It  just  bothers  me  to  go  home  because  I 
have  to  lie  so  much."  said  one  New  Left  stu- 
dent. "I'm  just  sitting  there  and  wishing  I 
could  tell  them  I'm  an  atheist,  but  I  can't 
yet." 

Staughton  Lynd,  professor  at  Yale  univer- 
sity, has  a  tremendous  Influence  on  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Left.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Dec.  28,  1965,  Identified  Lynd 
as  one  of  the  New  Left's  elder  statesmen, 
altho  he  was  then  only  in  his  mid-thirties. 
Students  were  quoted  as  saying  he  could  be 
"the  one  man  to  lead  the  whole  left,  one  of 
those  great  men  of  history  and  the  best 
political  spokesman  on  the  left." 

Lynd  Is  best  known  for  his  bizarre  and 
publicized  visit  to  Hanoi  In  late  1965  and 
early  1966,  without  state  department  permis- 
sion. He  traveled  with  Thomas  Hayden,  an 
S.  D.  S.  leader,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker, 
Communist  party  functionary.  On  his  return 
he  addressed  many  New  Left  rallies.  Lynd's 
Influence  on  the  New  Left  is  immeasurable. 
His  wife,  Alice  Lynd,  has  reported  she  is 
writing  a  book  on  draft  resistance. 

Greg  Calvert,  former  history  teacher  at 
Iowa  State  university,  was  another  such  in- 
fluence in  a  more  limited  area.  Calvert  left 
the  campus  to  become  national  S.  D.  S.  secre- 
tary. 

Despite  the  clergy  and  professors  among 
S.  D.  S.  ranks,  many  other  professors  and 
students  find  the  New  Left  movement  hollow 
and  superficial.  They  find  the  speakers  and 
the  writings  echoing  the  same  old  cliches. 
They  consider  the  protest  movement  en- 
tirely negative  in  that  it  offers  nothing  posi- 
tive and  is  concerned  only  with  tearing  down 
established  procedures  and  processes. 

These  professors  and  students,  who  are 
In  the  majority,  do  not  see  the  members  of 
the  New  Left  aa  facing  up  to  the  facts  of 
20th  century  life.  They  do  not  see  the  move- 
ment as  offering  the  intellectual  integrity, 
hard  work,  and  common  sense  needed  to 
grapple  with  such  problems  as  fKJverty,  peace, 
and  the  nuclear  age.  They  see  the  New  Left's 
approach  as  emotional  and  simplistic. 

The  New  Left  seems  to  distrust  all  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  30.  Altho  the  aUeged 
gap  between  the  ages  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history,  the  generation  gap  takes  on  a  spe- 
cial significance  among  members  of  the  New 
Left.  It  is  not  so  much  based  on  differences 
of  age  or  environment  as  on  distrust,  re- 
jection, and  possibly  hatred.  The  New  Left 
has  absolutely  no  use  for  the  older  genera- 
tion and  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  say- 
ing so.  Julian  Bond,  Negro  leftist  legislator 
in  Georgia,  sums  it  up:  "I'm  28  and  already 
I  feel  old." 

The  New  Leftists  accuse  their  elders  of 
having  "sold  out."  They  contend  that  any 
policy  Is  Invalid  unless  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  a  hand  in  its  formulation.  They 
preach  the  right  to  break  laws  or  rules  they 
don't  like. 

By  their  self-righteous  posture  and  con- 
tempt for  those  who  disagree  with  them, 
the  New  Leftists  have  made  themselves  the 
most  isolated  group  In  American  life.  They 
have  alienated  themselves  from  the  main- 
stream of  university  life  and  national  life. 
This  isolationism  tends  to  make  them  more 
radical  and  more  arrogant  and  more  Im- 
practical, and  It  is  the  reason  they  are  shift- 
ing from  a  policy  of  protest  to  a  policy  of 
resistance. 

The  greatest  danger  of  the  New  Left  is 
that  It  contains  the  seditious  seeds  of  a  new 
whirlwind  of  destruction  and  revolution.  The 
impact  of  the  relatively  small  membership 
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of  the  New  Left  is  evident  from  the  In- 
creased coverage  it  gets  In  the  news  media. 
Student  unrest  and  dlss^»tlsfa<:tion.  how- 
ever, are  not  new  To  some  members  nl  the 
older  generation  student  behiivior  us  shame- 
ful, but  to  others  of  the  same  generation, 
student  excesses  are  merely  part  of  growing 
up.  Mellowing  college  adiilt.s  cinnut  fall  to 
rememl)er.  usually  with  nostalgi.i  and  humor. 
some  college  prank  demon.stration,  or  in- 
cident in  which  they  participated  at  school 
that  might  have  brought  them  dismissal,  if 
they  had  been  detected  Snme  were  detected. 
and  the  memory  is  the  more  enjoyable 

College  students  have  long  done  strange 
things,  such  as  moving  statues,  ringing  bells. 
dreaming  up  curious  initiation  rites,  block- 
ing traffic,  defying  prohibition,  painting 
signs,  putting  cows  In  dormitories,  holding 
panty  raids,  and  swallowing  goldfish  To- 
day's college  youths,  for  the  most  p.^irt.  dont 
behave  very  differently  from  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers 

Student  dissent  does  not  worry  many  per- 
ceptive citizens  today  because  dissent  is  an 
Integra]  part  of  the  American  way  of  life — 
It  Is  Indeed,  the  very  heartbeat  of  academic 
life.  What  concerns  these  people  is  .something 
far  more  fundamental  and  dangerous  the 
alienation  of  the  New  Left  from  our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  ideals  It  is  the  open  hos- 
tility of  the  minority  of  students  to  law  and 
order,  to  civilized  behavior  and  the  concept 
of  liberty  under  the  law  It  Is  the  growing 
anarchism,  the  swellmg  nihilism,  and  the 
mounting  negativism  of  a  movement  which 
flouta  and  derogates  the  institutions  which 
give  It  the  freedom  it  enjoys 

Buell  G.  Gallagher,  president  of  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York.  wrlUng  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  for  May  6,  says  in  discussing  the 
new  apeclea  of  radical  student: 

"One  alarming  asf)ect  of  current  rebellion 
U  Its  disregard  of  the  consequences  of  illegal- 
ity. In  eMence  this  Is  anarchy  " 

The  New  Left  IdentiUes  Itself  with  the 
problems  of  American  society  civil  rights. 
poverty,  disease,  slums,  and  peace  But  11  re- 
ftiaea  to  cooperate  sincerely  with  other  groups 
Interested  In  solving  the  problems  From 
their  behavior  the  New  Leftists  do  not  seem 
legitimately  Interested  In  bringing  about  a 
better  country,  except  by  destroying  the 
values  It  has.  They  are  dedicated  In  their 
strange  and  unpredictable  ways  to  cutting 
at  the  roots  of  American  .society 

The  New  Left  rejects  the  seasoned  experi- 
ence of  the  past  Its  members  distrust  all  mo- 
tives but  their  own  They  see  the  future  in 
terms  of  emotion  and  fanaticism  instead  of 
reason  and  common  sense 

The  tragedy  of  the  New  Left  Is  that  its 
members  will  not  communicate  They  use  ar- 
rogant, haughty,  and  obnoxious  They  sit  on 
the  side  lines  and  criticize  others  who  are 
playing  the  game  They  will  not  do  their 
share.  In  addition  U)  being  fanatics,  they  at- 
tract a  vast  variety  of  lrre«poiisibles  and  m.U- 
contents.  They  influence  many  good  and  true 
Btiidents,  but  they  attract  beatniks,  kooks. 
hippies,  and  embryonic  demagogs 

Recently  they  have  undertaken  to  recruit- 
ing high  school  students  In  Chicago  and 
nearby  Indiana  the  S  D  S  has  begun  at- 
tempting to  organize  high  school  chapters 
They  have  circulated  literature  among  high 
school  students  which  reads 

"Now  It's  our  turn  Now  the  United  States 
government  controls  South  Viet  Nam  Now 
It  Is  American  bl^  business  men  who  profit 
from  starvation-level  Vietnamese  wages 
($140  a  day  maximum!  Now  it  Is  L  B  J. 
Rusk.  McNamara.  and  company  who  yell  and 
scream  about  communist  aggression  to  the 
free  world.  While  they  Isendl  400  000  Amer- 
ican guys  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  rich 
landlords  and  American  business  men  to  get 
richer.  .  . 

The  New  Leftistp  are  antl-democratlc  antl- 
Amerlcan.  and  anti-common  sense  Its  mem- 
bers become  prey  to  the  superior  org.inlza- 
tlonal  ability  of  the  old-line  subversive  orga- 


nizations, such  as  the  Communist  party  and 
Socialist  Work.?rs  par'y  and  their  satellites 
The  history  of  the  New  Left  is  one  of  manip- 
ul.tlion  by  men  bred  in  the  traditions  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin  The  doors  of  the  New  Left 
are  open  for  inflltratl'jii 

Tftday  s  college  rebels  are  a  new  breed." 
.=ays  President  OallPgher.  "They  know  it  and 
Its  time  we  knew  It  also:  New  dimensions  of 
understanding  are  required   ' 

This  IS  the  task  and  duty  of  all  good 
American.s — to  know  more  about  the  New 
Left  and  to  follow  Its  anarchist,  nihilist,  and 
cynical  strains  It  cannot  be  arb  irarily 
eqii.ited  with  the  Old  Left,  for  all  the  com- 
manl-si  inftltratlcn  It  Is  too  simple  to  Iden- 
ti.'y  all  members  o'  the  New  Left  as  Moscow 
or  Peking  CommunUts.  They  are  a  new  type 
of  subversive  and  their  danger,  if  allowed  to 
run  unchecked  is  gre.^t 


AUTOMATION  PRP:SERVE3  JOBS  AS 
WELL  AS  CREATES  THEM 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texa.s  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-^k 
unanin-iou.s  con.sent  that  the  centleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  CvrtisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
early  sixties,  some  economists  feared  that 
automation  would  cause  massive  unem- 
ployment. Since  then  we  have  learned 
that  advancing  automation  and  declin- 
ing unemployment  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive Now.  Alfred  L  Malabre  writing 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  22, 
1967,  ofTers  evidence  supgesting  that  cy- 
bernation may  be  a  preserver,  not  a  de- 
stroyer, of  jobs 

First  Automation  has  contributed  to 
the  recent  increase  in  jobs  It  hastens 
the  Rrowth  of  new  bu.'^lne.sses  and  en- 
ables old  ones  to  stay  competitive  As  a 
result,  many  new  employees  are  needed — 
not  necessarily  production  workers  but 
more  likely  sales  and  research  people 

This  suggests  the  second  reason  auto- 
mation preserves  jobs  during  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  Automation  has  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  white-collar 
jobs.  These  react  in  a  le.ss  volatile  man- 
ner to  fluctuations  in  economic  activity. 

Third  Automation  makes  it  ea-sier  to 
trim  production  without  laying  off  larpe 
numbers  of  workers.  It  Increases  the 
range  of  production  a  firm  can  handle 
with  a  fixed  number  of  employees  As  Mr 
Malabre  says.  -The  same  knobs  that  were 
so  easily  turned  up  can  be  turned  down  " 

These  three  chanees  tend  to  preclude 
any  sudden,  sharp  ri.se  in  joblessne.ss 
But  this  does  not  eliminate  the  need  to 
maintain  steady  economic  growth.  A 
steep  decline  in  the  level  of  busine.ss  ac- 
tivity could  still  trigger  a  major  worsen- 
ing of  the  unemployment  situation. 

Nonetheless.  Mr  Malabre's  article 
does  indicate  that  private  indu.stry 
strengthens  the  economy  by  automating 
Its  plants  Cybernation  creates  and  pre- 
serves jobs  It  stabilizes  employment, 
especially  when  .soft  spots  are  showing 
up  in  the  economy. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent,  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Appraisal    or   Cirrfnt   Tufno^    in    Bisiness 

AND     FINANCE 

Will  automation  turn  out  to  be  a  preserver 
of  Jobs  if  the  eccnomy  runs  into  trouble  In 


coming  months'  Thert    is  evidence   to  sug- 
gest .so 

At  the  start  of  the  derade.  some  economic 
CassanUras  were  warning  that  autonwtion 
would  soon  cause  mitssive  unemployment, 
lis  machines  repla.'-ed  men  at  an  accelerating 
rate  For  a  while  It  seemed  that  maybe  the 
w.irnings  were  well  founded.  The  natiois 
n  lemployment  rate  continued  to  rise  I  )r 
ne.irly  half  a  year  after  the  current  econoniic 
expansion  began,  and  the  rate  remained 
above  5';     for   more   than   three   ye.irs. 

The  Eluggi-h  l.ibor  situation.  In  the  face 
of  continuing  business  expansion,  was  widely 
attributed  to  automation  Employers,  wuh 
their  highly  automated  plants,  were  able 
simply  to  turn  the  proper  knobs  and  uure.ise 
proJuttion  accordingly  Additional  output. 
It  seemed,  no  longer  ne^essiuited  additional 
employes. 

The  assumption,  of  course,  proved  incor- 
rejt  Knob-turning  is  surtinent  up  to  a  po;nt 
rhc-n  new  employes  are  needed— not  neces- 
sarily production  workers  but  more  likely 
such  perMjnnel  as  sales  and  research  people 
The  point  seems  to  have  been  reached  dur- 
ing 1965.  when  the  nation's  unemployment 
nto  tinally  be^an  to  drop  sharply.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  less  th^tn  4',  of  the  XJ  S 
liibor  force  w.ts  jobless  and  the  rate  has  re- 
m.^ined  below  that  level  ever  since 

In  the  la£t  year  or  so.  in  fact,  labor  sliort- 
ages  hitve  been  much  more  a  matter  of  tou- 
ccrn  than  automation  or  massive  unemplny- 
ment  Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  il.ai 
automation  actually  hiis  contributed  to  the 
re.'ent  increase  in  Jobs,  by  hastening  the 
growth  of  new  businesses  and  enabling  old 
ones  to  stay  competitive 

Moreover  there  now  are  signs  that  auto- 
mation may  be  helping  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment from  rising  substantially  as  business 
shows  some  softness.  Just  as  it  was  possible 
In  the  early  Sixties  to  boost  production  with- 
out hiring  a  lot  of  production  workers,  it 
now  appears  poesible  to  trim  production 
without  having  to  lay  off  or  fire  a  lot  of 
workers  Th-  same  knobs  that  were  so  easily 
turned  up  can  be  turned  down.  In  addition 
the  spread  of  automation  in  this  decade 
clearly  hiis  brought  changes  in  the  makeup 
of  the  work  force  that  tend  to  preclude  any 
hiidden.  sharp  rise  in  Joblessness. 

Indications  that  busine.ss  is  softening  show 
up.  among  other  places,  in  the  nations 
industrial  production  index  US  output  in 
Apnl  declined  to  155  9'.  of  the  1957  59 
average,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  v.iri- 
ations  This  is  the  lowest  output  level  since 
May  1966  As  recently  as  last  December,  the 
output  index  stood  at  159  The  latest  figure 
also  is  down  from  the  1966  full-year  average 
of   156  3 

At  the  same  time  however,  unemploy- 
ment in  mid-April  amounted  to  only  3  V  • 
of  the  labor  force,  seasonally  adjusted  This 
Is  preci.seiy  the  level  that  prevailed  last  De- 
cember and  a  shade  less  than  the  aver.ige 
Jobless   rate   of   3  8';    for   all   of   1966 

This  is  very  dilTerent  from  the  situation 
that  existed  at  the  start  of  the  decade  Be- 
tween June  and  October  of  1960.  In  the  early 
sUiges  of  the  1960  61  rece.ssion.  the  indus- 
trial production  index  fell  about  three  per- 
centage points,  slightly  less  than  the  recent 
December-April  decline  However,  in  marked 
contr.ist  to  the  recent  situation,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  1960  period  shot  up  from  54  . 
of  the  labor  force  to  6  1'.  . 

It  IS  cK-casionally  claimed  that  todays  em- 
ployers, unlike  their  1960  counterparts,  are 
more  likely  to  put  workers  on  short  time  than 
lav  them  off  and  that  this  rather  than  any 
new  stability  from  automation,  explains  the 
continuing  low  unemployment  level.  The 
trouble  with  this  Idea,  however.  Is  that  the 
average  workweek  declined  almost  exactly 
the  same  small  amount  In  the  1960  period 
as  in  the  recent  five  months. 

The  average  workweek  In  manufacturing 
Industries  amounted  to  40  5  hours  In  April, 
according  to  the  latest  Government  estimate. 
The    April    figure    is    down    from    an    averrige 
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workweek  In  December  of  40.9  hours.  A 
glance  at  the  1960  situation  shows  the  trend 
then  was  remarkably  similar.  In  October 
1960.  the  average  workweek  in  manufactur- 
ing stood  at  39.6  hours,  down  from  an  aver- 
age of  39.9  hours  In  June  of  the  same  year. 

A  steep  decline  In  business  activity,  of 
course,  could  trigger  a  major  worsening  of 
the  country's  unemployment  situation.  Such 
a  decline  could  eventually  lead  to  layoffs 
Involving  the  very  sorts  of  white-collar  per- 
sonnel who  became  necessary  when  the  ex- 
pansion finally  boomed  beyond  the  knob- 
turning  stage. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
such  occupations  tend  to  react  In  a  less 
volatile  manner  to  changes  In  the  level  of 
economic  activity.  And  a  detailed  look  at 
the  makeup  of  the  nation's  work  force 
clearly  shows  that  such  relatively  Insensitive 
Jobs  bulk  considerably  larger  In  the  economy 
today  than  at  the  start  of  the  decade.  Then, 
more  of  the  working  population  was  tied 
down  on  production-line  work  that  now  can 
be  performed  automatically. 
•         •         • 

A  few  statistics  help  to  underscore  what 
has  been  happening.  Since  April  1960,  near 
the  end  of  the  1958-60  business  expansion, 
total  civilian  employment  in  the  U.S.  has 
climbed  alxsut  20%,  but  the  nation's  produc- 
tion-line work  force  has  risen  only  9%. 
However,  manufacturers'  non-production- 
llne  employment  has  swelled  nearly  25  To  la 
the  seven  years.  In  addition,  employment  In 
servlce-tjrpe  businesses,  such  as  ad  agencies 
and  computer  programming  concerns,  haa 
soared  35 'o,  on  the  average,  and  even  larger 
gains  have  been  registered  by  such  other 
service- type  categories  as  teaching. 

Obviously,  it  is  Impossible  to  pinpoint  pre- 
cisely the  degree  to  which  Increasing  auto- 
mation Is  responsible  for  such  changes  In  the 
work  force.  There  seems  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  automation  has  played  no  small 
role  In  the  changes.  And  there  also  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  changes  tend  to  stabi- 
lize employment  at  a  time,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent, when  soft  spKits  are  showing  up  In  the 
economy. 

— Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr. 


AN  "ECONOMIC  IMPACT"  BUDGET 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  inadequacies  of 
conventional  budget  statements  in  meas- 
uring the  Impact  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  revenues  on  the  economy.  Measuring 
this  Impact  Is,  of  course,  essential  In 
formulating  expenditure  and  tax  poli- 
cies. 

Michael  Hugo,  In  an  article  in  the  July 
1967  edition  of  the  Michigan  Business 
Review,  Is  concerned  with  one  major 
limitation  of  the  cash  transactions  and 
national  income  accounts  budgets.  He 
proposes  a  supplemental  "economic  Im- 
pact" budget  to  complete  the  picture  of 
Government  expenditures. 

Conventional  budgets  suffer  from  a 
major  structural  limitation.  They  record 
only  the  payment  or  delivery  stage  of  the 
expenditure  process;  they  do  not  record 
the  placement  of  orders.  Yet  an  imr  or- 
tant  amount  of  economic  activity  is  gen- 
erated when  obligations  are  incurred. 
Thus,  If  an  order  is  placed  during  one 


fiscal  year,  and  delivery  or  payment  Is 
made  during  another,  the  initial  Impact 
on  economic  activity  is  hidden.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  influence  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures may  be  significantly  greater  than 
conventional  figures  indicate.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  Federal  Government  may 
unknowingly  feed  inflationary  pressure 
into  the  economy. 

To  avoid  this  limitation,  Mr.  Hugo 
suggests  the  use  of  an  "'economic  impact" 
budget,  based  on  obligations  Incurred 
and  accrued  receipts.  This  series  would 
measure  the  orders  placed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxes  owed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

His  proposal  has  several  merits.  First, 
the  statistics  are  readily  available.  The 
concept  is  fully  defined — the  last  five 
budgets  have  contained  summary  tables 
of  obligations  Incurred.  Second,  for  the 
executive  branch,  obligations  represent 
the  major  points  of  financial  control  and 
political  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hugo  recognizes,  however,  that  an 
"economic  impact"  budget  Is  useful  only 
as  a  supplement  to  conventional  budget 
statements.  Used  alone,  it  would  entail 
several  very  clear  hazards.  It  would  both 
overstate  the  initial  impact  of  Govern- 
ment outlays  and  present  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  their  initial  impact  on  liquid- 
ity. 

Nonetheless,  when  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant lag  between  obligation  and  de- 
livery or  payment,  the  "economic  im- 
pact" budget  draws  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  impact  of  the  Federal  finan- 
cial program  on  the  economy  than  any 
other  budget. 

Mr.  Hugo  has  constructed  a  provoca- 
tive supplement  to  the  conventional 
budgets.  In  a  period  when  Federal  fiscal 
policy  is  being  used  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, more  accurate  measures  of  its 
impact  must  be  foimd.  We  need  more 
articles  like  Mr.  .Hugo's. 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

An  "Economic  Impact  Budget" 
(ByMlcliaelHugo) 
The  financial  operations  of  the  federal 
government  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
American  economy,  and  this  Impact  creates 
an  urgent  need,  by  public  and  private  de- 
cisionmakers, for  complete  and  meaningful 
information  concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  those  operations.  Unfortunately,  most 
analysis  of  fiscal  policy  aests  on  a  body  of 
statistical  data  which  Is,  in  a  vital  respect. 
Incomplete. 

Nearly  all  evaluations  of  the  Impact  on 
the   economy   of   federal   expenditures    and 


revenues  have  as  their  empirical  core  the 
two  conventional  budget  statements:  (1)  the 
consolidated  cash  statement  and 'or  (2)  the 
federal  sector  of  the  national  income  and 
product  accounts.  This  holds  true  even 
though  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  these 
series  suffer  from  a  major  structural  limita- 
tion; namely,  they  record  only  the  payment 
(consolidated  cash  statement)  or  delivery 
(federal  sector  accounts)  stage  of  the  ex- 
penditure process. 

An  important  amount  of  economic  activity 
Is  generated  when  contracts  and  orders  are 
initially  placed  (obligations  Incurred),  and 
the  conventional  series  do  not  Indicate  this 
Initial  Impact  on  economic  activity  if  enough 
time  elapses  between  obligation  and  delivery 
or  payment  so  that  these  stages  are  registered 
in  different  recording  periods.'  A  complete 
picture  of  government  expenditure  would 
Include  data  on  orders  placed,  and  thus  be 
tftree-dlmenslonal,  measuring  (1)  orders, 
(2)   payments,  and   (3)   deliveries. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  government 
expenditure  thus  argues  that  the  conven- 
tional series  present  a  seriously  Inadequate 
picture  of  federal  Impact.'  and,  a  priori, 
numerous  rough  calculations  support  this 
argument.  For  example,  of  the  obligations 
Incurred  by  object  class  for  fiscal  1965,  five 
object  classes — accounting  for  41  percent  of 
the  obligations — appear  likely  to  have  In- 
volved a  significant  time  lag  between  obliga- 
tion and  payment  or  delivery;  that  Is,  a  time 
lag  which  could  place  obligations  for  an 
object  class  In  one  fiscal  year,  and  deliveries 
or  payments  In  a  subsequent  fiscal  year.' 
Some  specific  consequences  of  this  asychroni- 
zatlon  are  the  differences  between  obligations 
and  payments  which  can  be  observed  in  Table 
I.  These  data  indicate  the  relative  magnitudes 
Involved  In  adding  an  obligations  dimension 
to  the  conventional  payments  series.  TTie 
analytical  significance  of  this  dimension,  of 
course,  depends  on  a  qualitative  evaluation 
of  the  data,  and  professional  literature  Is 
replete  with  vigorous — though  general — as- 
sertions that  the  employment  of  obligations 
data  would  greatly  enhance  the  validity  of 
fiscal  analysis.* 


'  This  problem  has  peen  dealt  with  exten- 
sively by  Murray  Weldenbaum.  See  "The 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Government  Spend- 
ing Process."  The  Business  Review  of  the 
University  of  Houston,  Vol.  8.  Spring.  19G1, 
pp.  3-47. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  4-16. 

sSee  technical  nott  No.  1,  appended  here- 
to. 

*  Joseph  Scherer,  "On  Measuring  Fiscal 
Policy,"  The  Journal  of  Finance,  Vol.  20,  No. 
4  (December,  1965).  pp.  685-86;  Michael  E. 
Levy,  Fiscal  Policy,  Cycles  and  Growth  (New 
■york:  The  Conference  Board,  1963),  pp.  119- 
20;  Weldenbaum,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-6,  and  "The 
Timing  of  the  Impact  of  Government  Spend- 
ing," National  Tax  Journal,  Vol.  12,  No.  1 
(March,  1959) ,  pp.  79-85. 


T.vBLE  I. — Comparison  of  net  obligations  to  the  puhlir  '  (ohligalions)  am}  cash  pm, 
tne  public  (.paj/mrnls),  .f!sral  years  1062-68 


iD'.fnh  to 


Fiscal  years 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1%& 
1966 
1967 
1968 


A.  In  billions  of  dollars 


National  defense  > 

Nondefense 

i 

Excess 

EKcess 

0)  obli- 

ol obli- 

Obliga- 

Pajrincnts 

gations 

Obliga- 

Payments 

gations 

tions 

or  pay- 
ments 
<-) 

tions 

Of  pay- 
ments 
(-) 

J52.3 

IS1.5 

$0.9 

)60.2 

J56.2 

M.o 

51.6 

53.4 

-1.8 

64.8 

60.3 

4.5 

52.8 

54.5 

-1.2 

69.1 

65.8 

3.3 

52.9 

50.8 

2.1 

75.0 

71.6 

3.4 

65.9 

58.5 

7.4 

82.3 

79.4 

3.0 

78.3 

71.3 

6.9 

91.8 

89.5 

2.2 

79.3 

76.8 

2.5 

101.4 

95.6 

5.9 

Total 


Obliga- 
tions 


$112.5 
116.5 
121.9 
127.9 
148.2 
170.0 
180.7 


Payments 

$107.7 
113.8 
120.3 
122.4 
137.8 
160.9 
172.4 

Excels 
ol  obli- 
gations 
0'  pay- 
ments 
(-) 


$4.9 
2.7 
1.6 
5.5 

10.4 
9.1 
8.3 


bee  fuot  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I. — Companion  of  ntt  ohliijatiimt  to  thr  puhlu'    iot»Ui;attrmj<]   and  coMh  pay- 
mentt  to  the  publu-  [paymtnti  \.  fiiciil  y<iir»  /i»*;i  -»j>— (^'ontinut-d 


B.  In  terms  ol  percentage  growth  Irom  lite  preceding  fiscal  year 

fmoA  ynrs 

National  (tefem«> 

Noflddense 

Tout 

Obligations 

Obligations 

PsyMMU 

Obligations 

Payments 

1963         

-1.3 

2.3 

.01 

24.6 

l&t 

1.3 

3.7 

2.1 

-6.8 

15.2 

21.9 

7.7 

7.6 
6.6 
8.5 
9  7 
11. S 
10.  i 

7.3 
9.1 
8.8 

tas 

12.7 
6.8 

3.6 
4  6 
4.9 
15.9 
14.7 
6.3 

5  7 

I9S4            

5  7 

1965 

1.7 

1966     

12  6 

1967    

16.8 

1968.     . 

1.  1 

'  Net  obligations  ol  admim^tralrve  budget  and  trust  fund%,  minus  intertund  and  intragovernmentai  transactions  and  conlnbution^ 
to  Government  employee  relirement 'unils  . .,  .  j       ^ 

'  "National  detenje  co«er5  ine  sanie  acccuits  as  does  the  luncfmnal  classification  National  defense  in  the  consolidaled  ca'.n 
statement 


IfnUTS  or  THE  OBLIGATIONS  SERIES 

ObUgfttlons  series  receive  high  marks  on 
two  other  counts  First,  obligations  have  blue 
ribbon  credentials  as  a  series  of  financial 
Btatlatlca.  Aj»  a  financial  statistic,  the  con- 
cept la  fully  defined  by  statute  and  adminis- 
trative regulation.'  and  the  data  are  pre- 
cisely and  verlflably  anchored  in  the  operat- 
ing stAtlfltlcs  of  government  agencies*  Sec- 
ondly, for  the  executive  granch,  obligations 
represent  the  major  p>olnts  of  financial  con- 
tra! and  political  responsibility'  In  these 
regard*  obligations  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  the  executive  that  appropriations 
have  for  the  Congress 

The  analytical  application  of  obligations 
data  remained  urUlktely  so  long  ai  the  in- 
formation was  presented  only  in  the  detail  of 
the  budget  appendix,  and  this  impediment 
prevailed  until  1958  Administrative  budget 
obligations  were  totaled  for  the  first  time  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1959.  and  a  summary  of 
administrative  budget  obligations  by  agency 
first  appeared  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1963 
The  last  five  budgets  have  contained  sum- 
mary tables  on  obligations  incurred  for  ad- 
ministrative budget  and  trust  funds,  and  the 
summary  tables  In  the  last  three  budgets 
have  l)een  supplemented  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis. Issued  separately  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  itemizes  obligations  by  object 
for  the  government  as  a  whole,  and  for  each 
major  agency,  for  adniliustrutue  budget  and 
trust  funds. 

However  tardy  these  developments  have 
been,  they  now  provide  a  significantly  en- 
hanced capability  to  analyze  the  economic 
Impact  of  federal  trans<icUons  Regrettably. 
this  capability  has  yet  to  be  exploited;  t>oth 
the  summary  obligations  data  available  with 
the  last  five  budgets  and  the  detailed  series 
which  accompanied  the  last  three  budgets 
have  been  largely  Ignored  in  both  profes- 
sional and  lay  analyses  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  these  budgets  '■ 


•Public  Law  663  83rd  Cone  amended  by 
P.L.  79.  86th  Cong,  31  USC.\  200.  "Instruc- 
tlona  Relating  to  Apportionments  and  Re- 
ports on  Budget  SUitus.  '  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No    A  34,  July,   1960. 

•  In  contrast  to  figures  which  make  up  the 
Federal  Sector  of  the  National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  (PSNI&PAi  FSNI&PA 
totals  are  derived  by  numerous  adjustments 
for  timing  and  coverage  many  of  which 
must,  by  nature  be  tenufiis  FSNIivP.A  fig- 
ures are  not  published  at  all  for  IndividUitl 
programs. 

'The  President  may  esiHbli.sh  reserves  "to 
provide  for  contingencies  or  to  effect  sav- 
ings. .  .  ."  (PL  759.  81st  Cong;  31  USCA 
6651.  The  effect  of  this  authority  is  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  wide  discretion  as 
to  when — or  whether  — funds  authorized  by 
Congress  shall  actually  be  obligated. 

•An  exception  was  Murray  Weidenbaum's 
'•The  Inflationary  Impact  of  the  Federal 
Budget,"  Washington  University  Working 
Paper  6629.  February  10.  1966. 


CO.NSTR'CTI.NC    THr    ECON'.MIC    I.MFACT    LfDCET 

This  paper  Is  Intended  to  suggest,  as  one 
pos.siblllty  for  employment  of  obligations 
data,  that  a  given  budgets  economic  Im- 
pact could  tie  measured  more  fully  and  ac- 
curately If  the  conventional  series  were  sup- 
plemented by  an  economic  Impact  budget  ' 
based  on  obligations  incu'rpd  and  arcrued 
rrcfiptf  The  "economic  impact  budget" 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  EIB)  can  be  easily 
constructed  from  available  budget  data  It 
Is  best  understood  as  the  consolidated  cash 
statement  with  (  li  obligations  Incurred  sub- 
stituted for  the  conventional  checks-paid 
recording  of  expenditures  and  i2i  receipts 
a'ljusted  to  show  the  accrual  of  business 
taxes   And  the  difference  between 

Net  obligations  to  thf  publir  and  cash, 
romolidated  receipt",  adjusted  to  accrual 
baiii  equals  economic  impart  budget,  sur- 
plus or  defticlt 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  aggregate  for 
anv  year  is  derived  simply  by  adding  net 
ob;igations  incurred  for  adnUni.siratlve  budg- 
et and  trust  f und.s  '  and  then  deducting  In- 
tr,\gfivernmental  and  Interfund  transactions 
which  do  not  involve  the  public  These  trans- 
actions represent  payments  between  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  and  tru.st  funds,  pay- 
ments within  these  Jund.s  and  contributions 
to  government  employees  retirement  funds. 
On  the  receipts  side,  the  EIB  places  consoli- 
dated Ciish  statement  receipts  on  an  accrual 
basus  by  using  the  .same  adjustment  factor 
which  Is  applied  in  the  budget  In  converting 
cii.so;. dated  cash  receipts  to  federal  sector 
rtHPipt.s  Only  business  taxes,  of  course,  need 
sucii   adjustment. 

EIB    AS    A    LEADING    I.NDK  ATOR 

The  value  of  obligations  Incurred  as  a 
rough  leading  Indicator"  is  readily  apparent. 
However,  use  of  the  EIB  to  attempt  precise 
measurement  of  the  aggregate  and  net  Im- 
pact of  government  tran.siurtlon£  on  the  econ- 
omy enuuls  several  very  clear  haz.ij-ds  Fur 
transactions  where  delivery  and  payment 
will  significantly  lag  behind  obligation,  the 
EIB  will  somewhat  overstate  the  Initial  Im- 
pact of  government  outlays  on  manpower 
and  machinery.  Tlie  EIB  records  the  entire 
amount  of  a  government  order  or  contract 
(Obligation  Incurred  >  in  :i  single  fiscal  period, 
even  though  government  outlays  f(jr  other 
than  current  services  and  transfer  payments 
wlU  utilize  productive  res<jurces  dur.ng  sub- 
sequent fiscal  periods 

Further,  the  ability  of  the  EIB  to  measure 
povernmen'  s  Impact  on  liquidity  depends 
on  where  and  when  the  costs  of  producti^in 
are  flnancetl  If  most  of  the  cost  of  filling 
a  government  order  Is  financed  Internally  or 
by  borrowing  within  the  private  sector  then 
the  EIB  s  obligation  incurred  would  serve  as 
an  accurate  and  simultaneous  record  of  this 
mobilization  of  financial  resources  In  con- 
trast, the  conventional  budget  series  would 
not  register  this  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 


If  private  sector  financing  Is  undertaken 
gradually  over  the  period  of  production, 
then  the  obligation  Incurred  would  represent 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Initial  Impact 
on  liquidity  Finally  if  the  government  makes 
advance  or  progress  payments,  these  would 
t>e  registered  in  the  consolidated  cash  series 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  THE   EIB 

The  January  1966  budget  submission  was 
the  subject  of  unusually  Intense  interest 
concerning  the  effect  which  Vietnam  fund- 
ing could  have  on  the  overall  composition 
of  the  budget,  the  effects  which  that  budget 
might  in  turn  have  on  the  economy,  and 
the  rel.ited  fiscal  policy  measures,  if  any 
which  the  administration  would  undertake 
Neiirly  all  public  analyses  of  the  budget  sub- 
mission and  of  the  policy  statements  set 
forth  in  the  Economic  Report  '"  were  based 
on  one  f.r  more  of  the  conventional  budget 
-series  Yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  situation 
were  obligations  data  were  so  Imperative  for 
valid  analysts  of  fiscal  policy, 

T.ible  II  represents  an  application  of  the 
Economic  Impact  Budget  as  of  January,  1966 
F>om  the  data  In  this  table.  It  is  evident 
th.it  the  major  Implication  for  fiscal  policy 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  related  not  to 
the  proposals  for  the  budget  year  (fiscal 
year  1967)  but  to  the  midyear  estimates  for 
fiscal  1966  which  had  been  substantially  re- 
vised since  the  fiscal  1966  budget  was  orig- 
in.illy  submitted  Specifically,  the  estimate 
fur  obligations  Incurred  during  fiscal  1966 
(EIB  b.%sis)  was  revised  from  $135  7  billion 
to  »153  7  billion  The  1966  to  1966  Increase 
wiis  originally  estimated  at  $3  8  billion;  the 
midyear  estimate  was  $25  8  billion  The  con- 
ventional series  did  not  register  these  revi- 
sions, which  virtually  constituted  a  new 
budget  for  fiscal  1966  In  short.  In  this  set  of 
clrciunstflnces.  the  conventional  series  en- 
tirely missed  the  main  point  —for  fiscal  anal- 
ysis-of  the  budget  submitted  in  January, 
1966 

During  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1966,  the  be- 
lief wiis  widespread  among  private  analysts 
that  the  Influence  of  federal  expenditures 
on  the  economy  was  significantly  greater 
than  conventional  budget  figures  Indicated 
This  Influence  stemmed  from  a  substantial 
acceleration  of  federal  orders  during  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  1966  Final  figures  for  obliga- 
tions incurred  (EIB  basis)  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  1965-66  acceleration,  which  fall 
short  of  the  levels  indicated  In  J.muary,  1966, 
(Table  III 

The  midye.ir  (January,  1967)  obligations 
figures  (EIB  ba.sis)  for  fiscal  1967  show  trends 
which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  appar- 
ent in  the  mid-year  estimates  for  fiscal  1966 
The  original  estimate  for  obligations  Incurred 
in  fiscal  1967  was  $156  billion:  the  midyear 
estimate  is  $170  billion  The  1966-67  lncre.ase 
w.us  originally  $2  2  billion;  the  midyear  esti- 
mate Is  $21  8  billion.  Fiscal  1968  shows  an 
excess  of  obligations  over  payments  of  $8  3 
billion;  In  weighing  economic  Impact.  thU 
figure  must  be  considered  together  with  the 
possibility  of  a  third  straight  major  mid- 
ye.ir revision  in  January,  1968. 

The  value  of  the  EIB  as  a  supplement  to 
the  conventional  budget  series  is  clearly 
highest  when  substantial  government  out- 
lays are  being  made  for  items  with  a  "signifi- 
cant lag"  between  obligation  and  delivery 
or  payment  Recent  budgets  have  pegged  such 
outlay  at  a  high  level,  and  subsequent  budg- 
ets will  very  likely  be  similarly  composed.  In 
such  a  situation  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
draw  an  adequate  picture  of  the  impact  of 
the  federal  financial  program  on  the  econ- 
omy unless  obligations  data  Is  employed  as 
an  additional  dimension  to  the  consolidated 
cash  statement  and  federal  sector  accounts 


'  See  technical  note  No.  2  appended  hereto. 


"  Economic  Report  of  thr  Prc.^rdcnf  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  January.  1966.  to- 
gether with  The  Anniuil  Report  of  the  Cou"- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers.  (Washington  tJ  S, 
Government  Printing  Ottice,   1966). 
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Table  W.-^Original  and  revised  budget  propoadla  for  fiscal  1966 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


OriglMl,  ts  of  January  1965 

Revisad,  u  of  January  1966 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Change 

1965 
actual 

1966 
estimate 

Change 

EIB  basis' 

{53.8 
78.1 

J52.7 
83.0 

-Jl.l 
-1-4.9 

J52.9 
75.0 

J67.5 
86.3 

+JU.5 

+11.3 

Total                  

131.9 
116.5 

135.7 
121.7 

-1-3.8 
-1-5.2 

127.9 
119.9 

153.7 
129.3 

+25.8 

ReceiDts                

+9.3 

-15.4 

-14.0 

1.4 

-8.1 

-24.6 

16.5 

CCSbas(s: 

Defense'                 

50.1 
71.2 

50.0 
77.4 

-.1 
+6.1 

48.2 
74.2 

55.0 
80.0 

+6.9 

Nondetense  ^              

+5.8 

Total        - 

121.4 
117.4 

127.4 
123.5 

-1-6.0 
+6.1 

122.4 
119.7 

135.0 
128.2 

+12.7 

+8.5 

-4.0 

-3.9 

l.D 

-2.7 

-6.9 

4.2 

iFor  the  UB, 
ash  statement 


"defense"  covers  the  same  accounts  as  does  the  functional  classification  "national  defense"  in  the  consolidated 

T.VBLE   III 

IBillions  of  dollars) 


1965  actual 

1966  actual 

Change 

Obligations  incurred  (EIB): 

Defense                                        .-- 

$52.9 
75.0 

J65.7 
82.3 

+J12.9 

Nondetense                           -  -.-..              

+7.3 

Total                  - 

127.9 
119.9 

148.2 
133.3 

+20.3 

Receipts                                 -- - 

+13.4 

Surplus  or  deficit                                -- 

-8.1 

-14.9 

6.8 

T.\BLE  IV. — Detail  and  derivation,  economic  impact  budget 
|ln  millions] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 
estimate 

1%8 
estimate 

Net  obligations  ol  administrative  budget  and 
tiust  funds - 

J117,472 

-4,102 

-848 

J121.754 

-4,381 

-917 

tl27,303 

-4,399 

-976 

J133,724 
-4,765 
-1,046 

$154,045 
-4,764 
-1,092 

»77,666 
-6, 524 
-1,135 

J188, 587 

Deduct    intertund     and     intragovernmentai 
transactions .- 

Deduct  deductions  from  employees'  salaries 
lor  retirement                                    

-6, 732 
-1,135 

Net  obligations  to  the  public 

112.522 

116,456 

121,928 

127,913 

148,189 

170, 007 

180,720 

Receipts,  consolidated  cash  statement    

Adjust  business  taxes  to  acciual  basis 

101,887 
+2,  500 

109, 739 

+600 

115,530 
-700 

119,699 
+200 

134,480 
-1,200 

154,662 
-3,900 

168,106 
+400 

Adiusted  receipts,  consolidated  cash 
statement .       .- 

104, 387 

110,339 

114,830 

119,899 

133.280 

150,762 

168,  506 

Surplus  or  deficit,   economic  impact 
budget -- 

-8,135 

-6.117 

-7,098 

-8,070 

-14,904 

-19,245 

-12.214 

TECHNICAL    ffOTE    NO.     1  ' 

The  author  constructed  these  speculative 
estimates  from  object  class  descriptions  set 
forth  In  Budget  Bureau  circular  A-12,  "Uni- 
form Classification  According  to  Objects," 
April.  1961.  Obligations  Incurred  for  fiscal 
1965  were  classified  as  follows: 

Significant  lags  {41%)  I 

(  7.9 'r  )    Equipment  ' 

(  2.6'-  )    Lands  and  structures 
(11.4'~.  )   Grants,  subsidies,  contributions 
(12.7'"r)   Supplies  and  materials 
(  6.6 '"t  )   Research  and  development  • 


(19.0%) 
(  2.5  70 ) 


1.1%) 

.2%) 

6.2%) 

6.8%) 

(15.3%) 

(   7.1%) 

(     .2%) 


Insignificant  lags  (58%) 
Personal  services  and  benefits 
Travel  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  t.hingH 

Rent,  communications,  utilities 
Printing  and  reproduction 
Other  services,  except  for  R&D 
Investments  and  loans 
Insurance  claims  and  Indemnities 
Interest  and  dividends 
Refunds 


•  The  official  object  classes  do  not  sepa- 
rately Identify  obligations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  but  a  close  estimate  can 
be  derived  from  ( 1 )  data  on  obligations  for 
all  R  &  D  contained  n  Tables  1  and  2  of  "Spe- 
cial Analysis  I"  of  the  Fiscal  1967  Budget,  and 
'2)  comparisons  of  Intramural  and  extra- 
mural R&D  contained  In  Volume  14  of  Fed- 
eral Funds  for  Research,  Development,  and 
Other  Scientific  Activities,  (National  Science 
Foundation,  July.  1956).  Table  C-54. 


Unfortunately,  the  "object  classes"  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economic  analysis,  deplorably  het- 
erogeneous. For  example,  object  class  26 
totals,  without  distinction,  obligations  for 
office  supplies,  chemicals  and  fuels,  ammuni- 
tion and  explosives,  and  materials  and  parts 
for  construction  and  repair  of  equipment  and 
structures.  Object  class. 31  lumps  together 
obligations  for  furnishings,  books,  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  and  armament. 
Object  class  32  does  not  distinguish  between 
obllg^atlons  for  land.  Interest  In  land,  acquisi- 
tion of  structures,  construction  of  structvires. 


and  fixed  equipment.  Object  class  41  com- 
bines grants  and  subsidies  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Individuals,  and  extranational 
recipients. 

If  It  were  possible  to  establish  probable 
time  lags  for  certain  object  classes  or  sub- 
classes, it  would  still  be  necessary  to  relate 
time  and  behavior.  A  six  month  lag  between 
obligation  and  payment  or  delivery  for  a 
particular  object  class  is  significant  only 
In  relation  to  the  length  of  the  fiscal  pe- 
riod, and  to  points  in  time  within  single  or 
successive  periods.  A  six  month  lag  would 
bfe  highly  significant  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
but  its  significance  within  twelve  months 
would  depend  on  the  point  of  obligation 
within  that  twelve  months. 

TECHNICAL    NOTE    NO.    2 

In  order  to  maintain  symmetry  with  the 
consolidated  cash  statement,  the  EIB  shows 
obligations  to  the  public  net  of  receipts. 
However,  gross  obligations  to  the  public  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment's aggregate  Impact  on  the  economy. 
While  the  surplus  or  deficit  remains  the 
same,  the  difference  between  net  and  gross 
obligations  to  the  public  is  substantial. 

|ln  billionsl 


1968 
estimate 


Gross  obligations. .-. 

Deduct  interfund  and 
intragovernmentai 
payments 

Deduct  reimburse- 
ments between 
accounts    

J204.9 
4.8 

28.1 

J235.  0 

6.5 

32.5 

J246. 9 

6.7 

30.0 

Gross  obligations  to 

the  public 

Deduct  recoveries  ol 
prior  yearobliga- 

172.0 

1.5 
19.8 

196.0 

1.2 
22  2 

210.3 
1.1 

Deduct  receipts  from 
the  public 

25.9 

Net  obligations  to 
the  public' 

150.7 

172.6 

183.3 

>  In  order  to  make  this  total  correspond  precisely  to  net 
obligations  to  the  public,  EIB  basis,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
deduct  payments  to  employees  retirement  funds,  as  is  done 
in  table  IV. 

The  receipts  from  the  public  which  are 
applied  directly  to  finance  program  opera- 
tions serve  to  substantially  reduce  the  appar- 
ent magnitude  of  government  financial  op- 
erations. The  $25.9  billion  of  such  fiscal  1968 
receipts  were  collected  by  five  types  of 
accounts : 

[In  millions] 

Public  enterprise    (revolving)    fund 

accounts   $21,330 

Trust    enterprise    (revolving)    fvmd 

accounts  1,939 

Intragovernmentai     revolving     and 

management  fund  accounts 1,  851 

General  fund  accounts 559 

Trust  fund  accounts 193 

Some  of  the  major  fwograms  Involved  are: 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  1968 


Program 


Gross     I       Net 
'  obligations  obligations 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams  

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund. 

Rural  housing  insurance  fund 

Direct  loan  account 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account. 

Post  Office  Department:  Postal  fund 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 
Renewal  and  housing  assistance: 

Urban  renewalfund. 

College  housing  loans 

Low  rent  public  housing  fund. 


8,221 


2,615 


752 

-12 

469 

-15 

529 

-487 

60 

-1,621 

804 

651 

447 

79 

362 

-1,298 

948 

368 

18310 
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lln  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  1968 


Program 


-.- 

Gross 

Net 

obligations 

obligations 

Department  ol  Mousing — Continued 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 

ciation: 

Management  and  liqui<1ating 

2M 

MS 

-3QZ 

Special  assistance  tunclwns.. 

121 

Participation  sales  lund 

Loans,  secondary  market  op- 

3S0 

1,400 

Federal  Housng  Administration: 

Feieiai  Hous>  ig  Administration 

fund   .                                    -  - 

1.000 

16 

Veterans    Administration    Direct  loan 

lund 

203 

-94 

Export-Import    Bank:    E«port-lmport 
Bank  lund    .. 

2,852 

753 

Small  Business  Administration:  Busi- 

ness loan  and  investment  lund 

605 

^ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority  lund 

&06 

113 

PRICE-WAGE  GUIDEPOSTS 

REVISITED 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CXniTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  wage-price  guideposts  fixed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  ward 
off  Inflation  requires  better  understand- 
ing by  public  as  well  as  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

A  recent  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  by  Dr.  Reuben  E. 
Slesinger,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  contributes  to 
our  understanding  of  the  guideposts  by 
reviewing  their  history  and  application. 

The  professor  made  three  particularly 
noteworthy  observations. 

First,  serious  questions  of  public  policy 
are  raised  by  the  use  and  misuse  of 
stockpiles  by  the  administration.  Dr. 
Slesinger  points  out: 

Presumably,  the  stL->ckpile  was  accumu- 
lated for  reasons  of  national  security,  and 
additions  or  subtractions  should  be  geared 
to  thl«  consideration.  Nevertheless,  threats 
of  stockpile  disposal  were  used  to  attain  far- 
removed  objectives,  even  at  the  expense  of 
national  security.  .  .  . 

Second,  the  professor  feels  that  the 
administration  has  been  "less  adamant" 
on  holding  labor  to  the  )<age  segment  of 
the  guideposts. 

Third,  Dr.  Slesinger  observes  that  on 
the  balance,  if  the  basic  framework  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  Idea  of  the  guideposts  as  a 
substitute  for  the  marketplace  most  be 
condemned. 

The  author  concludes: 

If  inflation  is  a  danger,  then  It  should  be 
attacked  at  its  source — the  demand  and  cost 
factors  Involved. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  address  referred  to  ui  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Thx    Price- Wage    Gxtidepost    Revisited 

(B7   Reuben   E.   Sleslngerj 
Thla   article    intends   to    provide   perspec- 
tive* on  an  extremely  controversial  current 


topic,  one  that  has  brought  both  labor  and 
business  into  conflict  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  flrst  empha.slzed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers (CEA)  In  1962  and  outlined  In  the 
Economic  Report  of  that  year,  the  voluntary 
guldepost  tool  was  brought  Into  greater 
prominence  by  President  Johnson  as  part  of 
his  'let  us  reason  together"  1  Informal  1  ap- 
proach. The  extensive  emphasis  on  wage- 
price  guideposts  has  been  spiu-red.  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  Administration's  concern  over 
Inflation,  not  only  because  of  the  effects  of 
Inflation  on  the  domestic  economy,  but  also 
because  of  Its  repercussions  on  the  balance 
of  payments  problems,  which  continue  to 
Influence  domestic  policies. 

It  Iws  become  commonplace  to  credit  the 
Idea  of  the  guideposts.  as  detailed  In  the 
1962  Economic  Report,  to  President  Kennedy 
and  Professor  Walter  Heller  (the  then  Chair- 
man uf  the  Council  of  Economic  .\dvlsers). 
Although  the  root  of  the  idea  can  t>e  traced 
to  an  earlier  period,  the  Kennedy-Heller  ap- 
proach was  the  flrst  to  spell  out  in  some  de- 
tail the  Importance  of  the  wage-prlce-pro- 
ductlvlty  relationship  In  warding  otf  Infla- 
tion. Guidelines  fi-ir  price-wage  stability, 
with  a  recommendation  for  their  implemen- 
tation, were  set  forth  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  (CED)  In  lis  1958 
publication.  Defense  Against  Inflation. 

In  his  1957  State  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Elsenhower  warned  against  infla- 
tion and  exhorted  management  and  labor  to 
avoid  a  wage-price  spiral  He  uri;ed  th.it  bus- 
iness should  avoid  "unnecessary  price  In- 
creases'", and  "wages  and  other  beneflts  ne- 
gotiated by  labor  and  management  must  be 
reasonably  related  to  improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity. .  .  .  Except  where  necessary  to  cor- 
rect obvious  injustices,  wage  Increases  that 
outrun  productivity  .  .  .  are  an  inflationary 
factor." 

To  Implement  his  concern  with  prices  and 
wages.  President  Elsenhower  created  two 
committees,  one  on  Price  Stability  for  Ek:o- 
nomlc  Growth  and  the  other  on  Government 
AcuvUles  Affecting  Prices  and  Costs  He  also 
instructed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  "ac- 
celerate programs  for  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  public  information  on  prices, 
wages  and  related  costs,  and  productivity". 
In  his  1960  Economic  Report.  President 
Elsenhower  made  some  further  comments  re- 
garding the  wage-price  productivity  relation- 
ship and  emphasized  the  Importance  of  In- 
fluencing public  opinion. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  1962.  President 
Kennedy  called  on  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers to  accept  the  "productivity  benchmark" 
as  a  "guide"  to  wage  and  price  decisions  in 
order  to  hold  the  line  on  the  price  level  In  its 
report  the  CEA  used  the  phrase  "guideposts 
for  non-lnflatlonary  wage  and  price  be- 
havior"". 

At  this  Juncture,  the  concept  of  the  guide- 
posts  recognized  several  ditHcultles  of  im- 
plementation including:  (li  problems  In- 
volved in  the  actual  measurement  of  produc- 
tivity changes;  |2i  problems  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  g.ilns  of  productivity  be- 
tween the  factors  of  production;  and  i3i  the 
irregular  pattern  of  wages  among  Industries. 
It  Is  emphasized,  too.  that  productivity  Is  not 
the  only  basis  for  the  determination  of  wages. 
It  is  clear  from  President  Kennedy's  1962 
Economic  R(~port  that  the  guideposts  were 
to  be  completely  voluntary.  There  may  be 
some  apparent  conflict  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  volition  and  free  ci  Elective  bargaining 
without  compulsion  are  set  forth  as  an  ob- 
jective. But  there  was  a  recognition  of  na- 
tional Interests  This  qualification  could 
open  the  door  for  a  degree  of  mandatory  con- 
trol and  governmental  intervention  It  also 
creates  the  necessity  for  somebody,  possibly 
the  President,  ti  determine  when  national 
Interest  is  satlsfled  and  If  and  when  there  la 
any  conflict  between  private  and  national 
Interests. 


President  Kennedy"s  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  In  April 
1962.  focussed  new  attention  on  the  guide- 
posts.  For  those  who  sided  with  the  steel  In- 
dustry, the  guideposts  became  anathema, 
whereas  among  the  lato  Presldent"s  support- 
ers they  took  on  a  lu.ster. 

I.'i  the  1964  report,  the  designation  was 
changed  to  prve-u-agc  guidepost.s,  from  the 
enrllcr  reference  to  "wage  and  price"  guide- 
posts,  llius  implying  th.it  the  price  guide- 
posts  perliaps  had  become  more  Import.int 
than  the  wage  guideposts  A  iiumeiic.-<l  fig. 
ure  of  3  2  per  cent  was  cited  ,as  being  the  an- 
nual average  trend  increase  of  productivity 
In  the  private  economy  during  the  last  five 
years.  Earlier  the  CEA  had  resisted  citing  a 
specific  figure  because  of  the  complexity  of 
calculating  a  representative  average. 

THE     HECORD     OF     PRICE     INCnE.\SES 

Between  1962  and  19C4  the  attitude  of  the 
CEA  toward  the  use  of  guideposts  hardened 
n'Jtlceably.  In  the  words  of  Arthur  F.  Burn=, 
former  CEA  Chairman  under  President  Eisen- 
hower: "The  official  position,  as  now  de- 
veloped or  clarified,  is  that  the  national  in- 
terest can  be  best  served  by  setting  wages 
and  prices  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
of  the  general  guidelines — not.  to  be  sure.  In 
every   Instance,    but   almost   that." ' 

Governmental  and  public  interest  In  the 
tise  of  the  guideposts  began  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1964,  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  rapid  pace  of  domestic  economic 
development  and  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  major  wage  and  price  dec- 
sions  as  the  over-all  economy  continued  to 
expand  In  August.  In  the  nvldst  of  rumora 
that  steel  prices  wo'uld  soon  be  raised,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  he  w.is  flatly  op- 
posed to  any  lncre:ise  In  steel  prices.  In  Sep- 
tember, both  Chrysler  Corporation  and  Ford 
Motor  Company  signed  new  three-year  labor 
agreements  which  were  reported  to  amount  to 
an  annual  increase  of  about  4.7  per  cent,  well 
above  the  wage  guldepost;  in  Oc'Lob<"r,  after 
a  four-week  strike.  General  Motors  Corpor:i- 
tion  also  settled  with  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  The  White  House  remained  Silent 
on   the  automobile  settlements,   however. 

In  the  meantime,  officers  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  labeled  the  wage  guidelines  aj 
"unworkable  and  ineqult.iljle  "  and  an- 
nounced that  the  union  would  seek  a  sub- 
stantial pay  incre.ise  next  year  from  the  basic 
steel  industry.  In  early  October.  Inland  Steel 
Company,  which  had  yielded  to  President 
Kennedy's  pressure  In  1962  and  had  refused 
to  follow  the  price  Increase  initiated  by 
United  States  Steel,  announced  that  steel 
boost,s  were  now  needed.  Soon  thereafter,  ar- 
ticles in  the  trade  papers  as  well  tis  the  gen- 
er.al  press  appeared  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy, announcing  that  steel  prices  were  firming 
noticeably  and  reporting  that  major  pro- 
ducers were  vnrtually  unammous  in  their 
opinions  that  prices  "ought  to  go  up"'.  In  late 
October  a  news  story  reported  that  the  Ad- 
nuiustration  believed  that  any  Increase  in 
steel  prices  at  this  time  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  Justify  in  view  of  the  Industry's 
nine-month  profit  record  and  the  import 
problem.  In  December,  1964,  Inl.tnd  Steel 
raised  the  base  price  of  galvanized  steel  sheet 
and  coil  by  $6  00  per  ton,  "less  than  3':  ",  and 
rumors  of  other  possible  product  increases 
appeared  In  the  press.  Although  tlie  Presi- 
dent had  not  openly  opposed  any  st«el  price 
lncre.ase  since  his  August  statement,  he  called 
on  the  CE.\  early  In  1965  to  "study"  the  cur- 
rent movement  to  higher  steel  prices  and 
to  make  a  report. 

The  President's  1965  Economic  Report  con- 
tained nothing  new  regarding  the  guideposts. 
However,  with  the  economy  pushing  upward 
and  with  the  appearance  of  some  inflationary 
tendencies,   the  gtUdeposts  grew  in  slgnifl- 
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cance.  In  March,  1965.  after  a  three-week 
strilce,  the  can  companies  signed  a  wage 
agreement  with  the  United  Steel  Workers  at 
a  hlgher-than-guldepost  figure  and  imme- 
diately raised  prices.  Late  In  April,  the  eleven 
major  steel  companies  and  the  U.S.W.  agreed 
to  extend  their  contract  expiration  date  from 
May  1  to  September  1.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
CEA  released  Its  long-awaited  report  to  the 
President  on  steel  prices  In  which  it  con- 
cluded that,  since  steel  productivity  had  kept 
pace  with  the  national  trend,  the  industry 
could  afford  to  give  workers  an  Increase  In 
wages  and  beneflts  without  raising  prices. 
Late  In  May.  in  the  strongest  anti-lnflatlon 
statement  yet  from  any  White  House  spokes- 
man. CEA  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  told 
American  businessmen  they  must  stop  rais- 
ing prices. 

Early  in  June,  1965,  the  aluminum  industry 
signed  new  three-year  contracts  with  major 
unions  at  a  flgtire  which  substantially  ex- 
ceeded the  wage  guideposts.  The  U.S.W.  an- 
nounced the  value  of  the  new  contracts  as 
being  50.1  cents  per  hotir,  an  annual  In- 
crease of  4.1  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
aluminum  producers  announced  partial  price 
restorations,  up  to  one  cent  per  pound,  on 
virtually  all  fabricated  products.  Newspaper 
articles  reported  that  the  Administration  was 
unhappy  with  the  Industry's  pricing  moves. 
In  August  and  September,  attention  again 
shifted  to  the  steel  industry. 

Late  in  August,  as  the  steel  negotiations 
became  snarled.  President  Johnson  sum- 
moned both  parties  to  the  White  House  and 
obtained  an  eight-day  strike  deadline  exten- 
sion. The  President  then  interjected  himself 
into  the  negotiations,  and  on  September  6 
the  steel  companies  and  the  U.S.W.  agreed  on 
a  new  contract.  According  to  the  union,  the 
settlement  was  worth  47.3  cents  per  hour, 
equal  to  an  annual  Increase  of  3.7  per  cent 
over  the  thlrty-flve  month  contract  period. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1965,  a  num- 
ber of  price  Increases  were  announced  by 
large  Arms.  Aluminum  companies  aruiounced 
price  restorations  of  7  to  12  per  cent  on  se- 
lected electrical  conductor  products.  United 
States  Steel  announced  a  tin-free  steel  for 
cans  which  was  cheaper  than  black  plate  and 
at  the  same  time  raised  prices  of  electrolytic 
Un-coated  products  by  2  to  3  per  cent.  Amer- 
ican Can  Company  Increased  prices  4  to  6  per 
cent  on  cartons  for  the  frozen  food  and  dairy 
Industries:  Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Inc., 
raised  prices  for  copper  plate  and  sheet  used 
for  roofing;  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  (since 
merged  Into  National  Distillers  and  Chemical 
Corporation)  raised  prices  on  a  number  of 
copper  and  brass  mill  products. 

It  was  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
market  conditions  In  the  economy  not  only 
would  support  more  and  more  price  advances, 
but  that  the  continued  squeeze  on  profits 
Was  forcing  companies  to  seek  price  Increases 
»«  the  only  way  to  react  to  the  ensuing  cost 
push  effects. 

INFLtJENCE     or     NATIONAL     STOCKPILE 

In  this  setting  a  special  development  took 
place  that  was  to  empliaslze  the  Adminis- 
tration's growing  concern  over  rising  prices 
&nd  to  furnish  It  with  the  opportunity  It 
may  have  wanted  to  provide  a  visible  demon- 
stration to  businessmen  that  the  Federal 
Government  intended  to  enforce  the  guide- 
posts,  at  least  on  the  price  side.  On  October 
29,  OUn-Mathleson  Chemical  Corporation 
announced  that  It  would  Increase  the  price 
of  aluminum  Ingot  by  one  half  cent  per 
pound,  effective  November  5,  and  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Company  and  Harvey  Aluminum 
followed  suit.  President  Johnson  was  re- 
ported to  be  quite  disturbed  over  the  in- 
creases. One  week  after  Olln's  original  an- 
nouncement. Aluminum  Company  of  Amer- 
ica stated  It  would  follow  the  Ingot  price 
Increase  as  well  as  raise  some  fabricated 
product  prices  one  cent  per  pound.  In  retal- 


iation, a  few  days  later  the  Government 
terminated  the  Industry's  efiforts  to  resolve 
disposition  of  the  national  aluminum  stock- 
pile, despite  an  industry  offer  to  purchase  all 
the  stirplus  metal.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  also  announced  Intentions  to 
dimip  large  quantities  of  surplus  aluminum 
In  the  open  market.  After  several  days  of  Ad- 
ministration criticism  and  pleading  Alcoa 
rescinded  Its  price  restorations.  In  doing  so, 
Alcoa  emphasized  that  It  felt  strongly  that 
Its  pricing  actions  were  nonlnflatlonary  and 
were  Justified  by  market  circumstances. 

The  company  pointed  out  that  Its  return 
on  Invested  capital  was  Inadequate  and  that 
aluminum  prices,  even  with  the  proposed 
Increases,  were  considerably  below  those  of 
several  years  ago.  However,  the  company 
stated  that  It  felt  compelled  to  cancel  the 
price  restorations  because  of  the  Insistence 
of  the  Government,  which  was  urgently  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  adverse  effect  of 
any  general  price  Increases  on  the  national 
economy  while  the  "Vietnam  military  opera- 
tions were  being  waged.  Secretary  McNamara 
announced  that  President  Johnson  consid- 
ered Alcoa's  price  rollback  "an  act  of  Indus- 
trial statesmanship — as  do  I",  and  agreed  to 
Immediate  resumption  of  negotiations  with 
the  Indtistry  for  the  "orderly  disposal"  of  1.4 
million  tons  of  surplus  aluminum  In  the 
stockpile.  Within  two  weeks  the  aluminum 
Industry  and  the  Government  had  reached 
agreement  on  the  disposition  of  surplus  metal 
from  the  stockpile. 

Shortly  after  Alcoa  rescinded  its  price 
restorations.  Secretary  McNamara  again  used 
material  In  the  national  stockpile  to  Influ- 
ence market  conditions — namely.  In  copper. 
Early  in  November,  all  United  States  copper 
producers  except  Kennecott  Copper  Corpora- 
tion had  raised  the  domestic  price  of  refined 
copper  from  36  to  38  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
McNamara  announced  that  the  Government 
would  sell  at  least  200,000  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  to  ease  the 
severe  copper  shortage  and  relieve  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  Within  a  week  all  copper 
producers  rescinded  their  earlier  two-cent 
advance.  Next,  the  Administration  moved  to 
clamp  down  on  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  by 
announcing  that  It  was  selling  blgh-quallty 
bread  wheat  from  government  stocks.  As  a 
result,  flour  mills  reduced  spring-wheat 
bakery  flour  by  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
cash  prices  for  blgh-quallty  wheat  slumped 
as  much  as  7  cents  per  bushel,  and  wheat 
futures  fell  4  cents. 

The  foregoing  examples  raise  a  serlotis 
question  of  public  policy.  Presumably,  the 
stockpile  was  accumulated  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  and  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions should  be  geared  to  this  consideration. 
Nevertheless  threats  of  stockpile  disposal 
were  used  to  attain  far-removed  objectives, 
even  at  the  expense  of  national  security  In 
view  of  the  expanded  Vietnam  demands.  To 
say  the  least,  one  might  raise  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  actions. 

At  the  end  of  1965  the  steel  industry  again 
rolled  the  Administration.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  announced 
a  (5.00  per  ton  increase  in  prices  of  struc- 
tural steel.  Inland  followed  soon  after,  but 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation  (now 
known  as  C  F  and  I  Steel  Corporation) 
raised  prices  only  $3.00  per  ton.  The  Admin- 
istration showed  Its  displeasure  by  ordering 
defense  and  other  government  purchases  of 
structural  steel  transferred  to  companies 
holding  the  price  line'.  On  January  6,  United 
States  Steel  announced  a  price  Increase  In 
structural  steel  of  (2.76  per  ton  (about  2 
per  cent)  and  at  the  same  time  disclosed  a 
reduction  of  $9.00  per  ton  (about  6  per  cent) 
In  prices  of  cold  rolled  sheet  produced  on  the 
West  Coast.  CEA  Chairman  Ackley  stated 
that  these  price  adjustments  were  accepta- 
ble to  the  Administration.  Newspaper  arti- 
cles Implied  that  Mr.  Ackley  had  "cleared" 
these  adjustments  beforehazul. 


It  Is  of  interest  to  note  the  Administra- 
tion's less  adamant  stand  on  holding  to  the 
wage  segment  of  the  guideposts. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the 
wage  guideposts  occurred  in  January  when 
the  New  York  transit  strike  of  36,000  workers 
ended  In  an  expensive  pact  costing  $60  to 
$70  million,  or  an  Increase  of  15  per  cent 
over  a  two-year  period.  President  Johnson 
was  highly  displeased,  terming  the  settlement 
Inflationary  and  against  the  national  Inter- 
est. Under  questioning  from  newsmen,  how- 
ever, the  President  Bald  he  planned  no  ac- 
tion, because:  "We  have  no  controls.  These 
are  voluntary  matters." 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1966,  the 
Administration  expressed  unhappiness  with 
wage  settlements  In  the  construction  trades. 
Nonetheless,  most  of  these  trade  unions  re- 
jected the  Administration's  plea  "to  hold 
the  line".  The  guidelines  were  attacked  fur- 
ther by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany. 

During  the  protracted  strike  against  the 
airlines  by  the  Machinists  Union  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966,  many  sides — management, 
labor  and  the  Government — began  to  ques- 
tion the  guidelines.  The  ultimate  settlement 
did  exceed  the  guidelines,  but  the  concept 
still  lives.  As  late  ^as  September,  1966,  the 
Administration  asked  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss  to  postpone  for  a 
short  while  hearings  scheduled  on  this  Issue. 
The  President's  Lat^or-Management  Advisory 
Committee  also  endorsed  a  more  flexible  use 
of  guideposts.  Interestingly  enough,  labor, 
which  had  been  opposing  the  guldejxists, 
took  a  position  In  their  favor — perhaps  with 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  exert  a  role  in 
flexible  wage-price  guldepost  policy.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  this  Advisory  Committee  may 
become  the  influential  guldepost  agency, 
rather  than  the  CEA,  which  has  been  more 
or  less  policing  guldepost  policy  since  1962. 

That  the  3.2  guldepost  seems  to  be  dying 
slowly  Is  evident  from  the  number  of  wage 
settlements  negotiated  since  mld-1966  that 
seem  to  imply  a  new  limit  of  about  5  per 
cent.  In  addition,  a  number  of  price  In- 
creases, although  receiving  varying  degrees 
of  official  condemnation,  have  remained, 
such  as  a  recent  one  Involving  stainless 
steel. 

The  1966  Economic  Report  contained  a 
detailed  discussion  of  productivity  and  labor 
trends  and  costs  and  prices  in  selected  prob- 
lem areas.  It  emphasized  the  increasing  Im- 
portance of  the  guldepKJsts  by  citing  specific 
Instances  (steel  and  aluminum)  where  they 
have  been  helpful.  However,  the  discussion 
differed  from  the  1965  Economic  Report  in 
one  important  aspect — the  Government 
changed  the  ground  rules  with  respect  to  the 
productivity  measurement.  In  announcing 
the  wage  guideposts  for  1966  at  3.2  per  cent, 
the  CEA  abandoned  Its  mathematical  tech- 
nique of  using  as  Its  benchmark  the  average 
rise  In  output  per  man-hours  over  the  past 
five  years.  In  the  two  prior  years,  the  flve- 
year  period  had  included  both  the  extraordi- 
narily low  productivity  gains  of  a  year  of 
recession  (1960)  and  the  extraordinarily  high 
productivity  gains  of  a  year  of  recovery 
(1962).  However,  in  setting  the  guide  for 
1966,  using  the  five-year  average  would  have 
meant  dropping  the  1960  recession  year  from 
the  average  and  retaining  the  unsustainable 
productivity  gains  of  a  year  of  recovery  plus 
four  years  of  expanding  utilization  of  re- 
sources. Hence,  the  CEA  decided  to  drop  the 
flve-year  average  because  It  "no  longer  gives 
a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  true  pro- 
ductivity trend".  If  the  CEA  had  not  altered 
Its  measurement  technique,  the  wage  guide- 
post  for  1966  would  have  been  about  3.6  per 
cent.  However,  the  CEA  asserted  that  wages 
should  Increase  no  faster  than  the  sustain- 
able trend  of  productivity,  which  Is  only 
slightly  over  3  per  cent  In  the  long  run.  In- 
dependent of  cyclical  swdngs.  This  shift  In 
the  method  of  measurement  has  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  attack  by  organized  labor. 
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THE    CITHRENT    SITVATION 

That  Inflatlon.iry  pressures  have  become 
stronger  In  recent  months  is  shown  In  the 
quickening  rise  of  most  broad  measures  of 
prices  and  coets  While  farm  prices,  food 
products  and  nonferrous  metals  have  ac- 
counted for  m;i;or  portions  of  the  Increases 
over  the  past  year  price  rises  now  app>ear  to 
be  gaining  momentum  in  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor as  well.  On  the  basis  of  what  the  various 
price  measures  have  shown  since  early  1965. 
seme  Inflation  has  already  occ\irred.  and  the 
niajor  questions  now  are  how  much  more 
Inflation  will  there  be  and  wh.it  will  be  done 
to  contain  it  The  imp<)rtant  pc>lnt  relative 
to  the  guldeposts  Is  that  the  type  of  Inflation 
at  present  underway  essentially  Is  one  of 
demand-pull.  With  the  economy  operatini? 
close  to.  If  not  actually  at.  full  capacity, 
aggregate  demand  Is  expanding  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  with  the  result  of  price  inflation 
The  current  fedenil  budget  is  definitely  ex- 
pansionary, regardless  of  the  talk  of  restraint. 
The  combined  demands  of  the  Great  Society 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  excessively  large. 

In  addition  to  an  expansionary  fiscal  pyollcy. 
the  money  supply  i  demand  deposits  and  cur- 
rency) has  been  rising  at  an  .idvanced  rate 
since  last  summer  From  1960  to  mld-1965 
the  money  supply  rose  at  a  2  8  per  cent  an- 
nual rate.  From  June.  1965.  throuiih  April 
27,  19M.  It  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  7  per 
cent.  Since  mid-February,  1966.  It  has  ex- 
panded at  a  more  rapid  annual  rate 

Added  to  a  stimulative  fiscal  situation  and 
the  monetary  exp.insion  have  been  burgeon- 
ing plant  and  equipment  expenditures  Cap- 
ital spending  by  business  rose  a  rapid  14  5 
per  cent  In  1964,  15  7  per  cent  In  1965  and 
probably  It  will  show  a  1966  rate  of  about 
18  per  cent.  On  the  supply  side,  however,  out- 
put can  scarcely  expand  at  the  rate  prevailing 
since  mld-1964.  t>ecause  the  labor  force  U 
not  expected  to  accelerate,  and  the  pool  of 
unemployed  workers  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Shortages  of  skilled  labor  and  of  some 
materials  are  hlnderini;  growth  of  produc- 
tion, and  high  rates  of  capacity  utilization 
already  prevail  In  many  Industries 

Recently,  CEA  Chairman  Ackley  indicated 
that  the  guldeposts  were  needed  because  "we 
can  have  Inflation  without  excess  demand, 
arising  from  excessive  prlvare  income  claims". 
But  be  conceded  that  th»  B^iideposts  had 
made  only  a  "modest  contribution  to  price 
stability"  and  al.so  that  they  could  play  no 
significant  role  in  a  condtttun  of  (general  ex- 
cess demand". 

A  POSTSCRIPT   ON   RECENT  CUTDEPOSTS 

In  his  January,  1967.  Eco-iorrnc  Report, 
President  Johnson  startled  the  dleh<i.rds  of 
wage-price  guldeposts  by  ojmttlng  reference 
to  a  fixed  numerical  guldepost  percentage. 
Thus,  the  President  rec<^>gnized  what  had 
been  happening  the  prior  year— that  the  3  2 
per  cent  celling  was  being  broken  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  and  that  labor  unions  would 
not  acquiesce  m  a  3  2  limit  in  the  many  con- 
tracts due  In  1967.  Thus,  a  decided  break 
In  the  Administration's  antl-intlatlonary  atti- 
tude became  evident. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Justified 
departure  from  the  fixed  guldeposts  on  the 
grotmds  that  labor  unions  would  not  accept 
settlements  at  a  3  2  per  cent  level  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  had  advanced  by  3  3  per  cent  in 
1968,  and  (2)  the  rise  in  corporate  profits 
In  aggregate  as  compared  with  labor  income. 
The  latter  would  be  true,  however.  If  profits 
were  measured  only  from  slack  or  recession- 
ary years,  such  as  the  late  19508  or  early 
1960's. 

The  dropping  of  sjjeclflc  guldeposts  was  not 
without  comment  by  some  Congressmen  who 
suggested  that  hearings  be  conducted  on  this 
subject. 

It  la  Interesting  that  attention  to  the 
guldepoata  now  is  coming  from  some  cir- 
cles    that    looked     upon     this    celling    aa 


a  stabilization  and  anti-Inflationary  meas- 
ure, and  now  are  fearful  that  wage  Increases 
In  1967  will  t)€  greater  at  a  time  when  pro- 
ductivity is  slackening  and  profits  are  being 
squeezed. 

Now.  let  us  review  the  major  arguments 
that  have  been  presented  on  t>oth  sides  of 
the  guldepost  question.  la  many  Instances 
there  Is  no  right  or  wrong  or  black  or 
white,  but  a  cloudy  gray  area  In  which  the 
pros  and  cons  tend  to  move  closer  to- 
gether. 

THE   PRO   SIDE 

1  During  the  latter  half  of  the  1950's  the 
American  economy  experienced  two  reces- 
sions, yet  suffered  from  creeping  Inflation 
which  at  least  in  part  was  duo  to  cost-push 
elements  The  guldeposts  are  Intended  to 
restrain  the  Inflationary  behavior  of  business 
and  labor,  both  of  which  have  discretionary 
market  power. 

2  The  wage  guldepost  has  helped  the  Ad- 
ministration to  curb  demands  of  govern- 
ment employees. 

3  Guldeposts  may  be  effective  In  tfie  short 
run  to  stall  premature  Inflation,  which  re- 
flects special  bargaining  positions  In  labor 
and  product  markets. 

4.  Guldeposts  have  the  great  merit  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  basic  way 
to  ralte  the  real  earnings  of  labor  Is  to  In- 
crease  output   per  man-hour  of  work. 

5  The  enforcement  of  the  guldeposts  has 
not  involved  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent bureaucracy  which  would  Inevitably 
widen  and  deepen  Its  controls  as  time  went 
on  if  direct  controls  were  used 

6  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  guldeposts  offer  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  they  can  be  applied  with  great 
rapidity. 

THE   CON    SIDE 

1.  Guldeposts  are  Ineffective  as  antl-ln- 
flatlonary  measures  It  Is  Impossible  to  do 
more  than  suppre.'is  Inflationary  pre.ssures  In 
certain  areas  of  the  economy,  but  they  still 
show  up  in  other  areas  or  In  ways  other 
than  price  Increases,  such  as  quality  de- 
terioration or  dimensional  change. 

2.  Underlying  the  guldeposts  Is  a  sort  of 
crtide  pxjst-markup  theory  of  prices  which 
largely  Ignores  demand  factors. 

3  R,ither  than  Improve  co-operation  and 
understanding  between  business  and  Govern- 
ment confrontations  over  guklep<«t  "viola- 
tions" tend  to  Identify  an  Industry  or  one 
company  as  for  or  against  the  President  and 
the  Lnlte<l  States  Government. 

4  When  economic  freedom  Is  not  exer- 
cised. It  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  life  An  econ- 
omy In  which  wages  and  prices  axe  .set  vol- 
untarily according  to  a  formula  suggested  by 
the  Government  would  be  almoBt  Indistin- 
guishable from  an  economy  In  which  wages 
and  prices  are  directly  fixed  by  government 
authority. 

5.  What's  sorely  missing  from  the  guide- 
post  approach  Is  full  appreciation  of  the 
rf.le  aexlble  wages  and  prices  play  la  a  com- 
petitive, free-market  economy. 

6  The  gijldt poets  will  change  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  checks  and  bal.inces  Protec- 
tion against  arbitrary  government  .ictlon  has 
been  tjuaranteed  In  the  United  States. 

7  The  guldeposts  are  based  on  elusive  esti- 
mates of  complex  aggregates  and  are  applied 
by  an  averaging  technique 

8.  T'here  Is  a  lack  of  precision  as  to  when 
and  to  whom  the  contfols  or  guidelines  will 
be  applied  which  creates  Inequities  that  can 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  good  economic  rela- 
tions among  Government,  Industry  and 
labor 

9  Guldeposts.  If  effecMvely  Implemented. 
are  only  a  step  awav  from  the  direct  con- 
trols which  are  used  In  centralized  econo- 
mies but  have  been  tolerated  by  the  p>eople 
of  the  United  States  only  In  war. 

10.  Compliance  with  voluntary  controls  Im- 
p<jee8  a  severe  conflict  of  responsibilities  on 
businessmen  and   labor   leaders.   The  corpo- 


rate official  is  an  agent  of  his  stockholders; 
the  labor  leader,  of  the  members  of  his  union 
They  have  a  resp>onsibllity  to  promote  their 
Interests 

On  the  balance.  If  the  fundamental  frame- 
work of  the  American  enterprise  system  Is  t.^ 
be  preserved,  the  idea  of  guldeposts  as  a 
substitute  for  the  market  place  must  be  con- 
demned. If  inflation  is  a  danger,  then  it 
should  be  attacked  at  Its  source — the  de- 
mand and  cost  fact<3rs  involved  Finally,  the 
admlnlstr.itlve  problems  met  In  trying  to  en- 
force a  single  guldepost  figure  of  3  2  per  cent 
against  all  types  of  firms  In  all  sorts  of  In- 
dustries Is  far  from  prictlcabic,  not  only 
because  of  the  variations  among  firms  and 
Industries,  but  also  bec.iuse  of  the  difficulties 
In  calculating  productivity  changes  with  a 
high   degree   of  accuracy. 


REPORT    ON    ACTUITIES    OF    CON- 
GRESSMAN \LARK  ANDREWS 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<;ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TCX.1.S? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  D.ikota.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  Ls  my  cu.stom  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict on  my  activities  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  to  express  my 
views  on  a  number  of  the  matters  facing 
Congress.  In  the  report  I  am  sending 
today,  I  discuss  the  cost  of  police  pro- 
tection, the  Mideast  situation,  and  the 
need  for  antiriot  legislation,  plus  several 
other  topics.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  Canada-US 
Interparliamentary  Conference  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  every  year  since  I  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  was  the  senior  Repub- 
lican delegate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  this  year's  4  day  Conference  In  Can- 
ada's Capital  City  Joining  us.  of  course,  were 
delegates  from  the  US.  Senate  as  well  as 
Canada's  Parliament  and  we  discussed  many 
Issues,  Including  mutual  defense,  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  wheat  sales  abroad  and  Import 
duties  on  goods  shipped  between  our  coun- 
tries The  Inlorm.-U  discussions  we  held  pro- 
vide the  b.asls  for  future  agreements  between 
our  2  great  nations  Pictured  with  me  above 
are  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  and  the  Honorable  Alvln  Hamil- 
ton. Member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

NO    QUANTrrY    DLSCOVNT    ON    POLICE 
PROTECTION 

Generally,  economies  can  be  affected  by 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale.  You  might 
think,  therefore,  that  a  city  the  size  of  Chi- 
cago would  have  a  lower  police  cost  per 
resident  than  a  smaller  town.  This  simply 
isn't  true.  Police  protection  in  cities  of  one 
million  or  more  population  costs  e.'ich  citizen 
an  average  of  t27  31  per  year,  according  to 
the  National  Research  Bureau. 

In  cliecklng  with  the  5  largest  cities  in 
E.istern  North  Dakota.  I  found  th.'it,  despite 
general  Increases  In  budgets  for  salaries, 
residents  pay  an  average  of  $10  82  per  year 
for  our  police— and  North  Dakota  enjoys  the 
lowest  crime  rate  In  the  nation. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  we  need  less 
police  protection  because  we  have  less  crime. 
We  have  less  crime  because  we  have  far  less 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  that 
produce  criminals  Also,  people  In  smaller 
t<jwns   and   cities   seem  to   work   better  to- 
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gether,  have  a  higher  regard  for  our  neigh- 
bors and  more  pride  in  our  communities. 

Finally,  as  everybody  knows,  people  In 
North  Dakota  are  Just  plain  better. 

MIDEAST   SrrtJATION    CONTINt'ES   CRITICAL 

The  problems  that  have  brought  about 
3  crises  in  the  past  20  years  In  the  Middle 
E.ist  still  remain  largely  unresolved.  The 
flair  up  of  an  actual  war  In  this  powder  keg 
region  of  the  world  brought  to  mind  a  state- 
ment I  Issued  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  urg- 
ing the  Administration  to  "demonstrate 
some  ability  to  cope  with  more  than  one  In- 
ternational problem  at  a  time  before — once 
again  —  it  Is  too  late  ". 

Unfortunately,  they  were  caught  off  guard 
again;  and  despite  clear  warnings  months 
in  advance  the  White  House  badly  mis- 
judged the  seriousness  of  this  pending  crisis. 

Actually  the  Administration  failed  to  even 
have  an  Ambassador  on  hand  in  Cairo  for 
the   critical   3   months   preceding   the   crisis. 

Despite  the  summit  conference  and  all 
the  talk  about  U.S.  and  Soviet  cooperation 
In  keeping  the  war  from  spreading,  final 
settlement  of  tlie  problem  is  actually  further 
away  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
Arab-Israeli   war  in    1956. 

HOODLTTMS    AGAIN    THREATEN    AMERICA 

So  far  this  summer,  major  riots  have  been 
reported  In  more  than  29  American  cities. 
Professional  agitators  have  roamed  about 
the  country  preaching  hatred  and  urging 
violence.  Lives  have  been  lost  and  millions 
of  dollars  In  property  damaged. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  legislation  making 
Interstate  travel  to  Incite  or  encourage  these 
riots  a  FWeral  crime  punishable  by  up  to 
5  years  in  prison,  910.000  in  fines  or  both. 
The  proposal  was  "bottled  up"  In  Commit- 
tee and  the  same  tactics  to  hold  back  this 
legislation  were  employed  in  this  Congress. 
In  June  a  group  of  us  Introduced  Resolu- 
tions to  force  action  on  the  anti-riot  bill 
and  our  strategy  was  successful.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  released  the  bill  and  House 
Floor  action  Is  now  scheduled  for  mid-July. 

The  rights  of  every  citizen  to  live  safely 
and  peacefully  in  his  own  community  must 
be  protected  from  these  outside  hoodlums, 
who  have  no  connection  with  any  respon- 
sible civil  rights  organization  and  seriously 
damage  the  cause  they  pretend  to  promote. 

$45,000   FOR   A   FLAGPOLE 

When  my  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
uas  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  Bureau  0/ 
StaTidards  managed  to  spend  more  than  $107 
million  OTi  their  nctc  headquarters — $42  mil- 
lion more  than  expected,  I  discovered  one 
extravagance  that  shows  how  nonthinking 
bureaucrats  are  able  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  90  foot  stainless  steel 
flagpole  erected  in  front  of  the  building  costs 
t45,000 — S500  per  foot!  I  think  -Old  Glory- 
would  have  u>aved  fust  as  proudly  on  a  more 
reasonabl]/  priced  pole. 


NATURALIZATION  CEREMONY  AT 
MONTICELLO 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  Fourth,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  addressed 
the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia  1967  Naturalization  Ceremony 
at  Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, In  those  auspicious  surroundings 


the  Secretary  gave  us  an  eloquent  re- 
minder of  the  thought  of  Jefferson  and 
his  rival,  Andrew  Hamilton.  As  the  Sec- 
retary noted,  much  of  what  those  illus- 
trious gentlemen  had  to  say  has  applica- 
bility to  our  own  situation.  I  call  his  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Speech  by  Hon.  Hemst  H.  Fowler 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1967  Naturalization  Ceremony  for 
Applicants  for  Citizenship,  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  'Western  District  of 
'Virginia,  under  auspices  of  the  Thomas 
JelTerson  Memorial  Foundation,  Monticello, 
Va.,  July  4,  1967) 

As  an  American,  and  a  Virginian,  I  am 
honored  to  be  here  with  you  today.  Any 
thoughtful  human  being  Is  stirred  when  he 
enters  this  home  of  the  great  bvunanlst;  any 
American  should  feel  true  pride  called  forth 
by  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  this  significant 
occasion;  any  Virginian  asked  to  participate 
In  a  ceremony  of  this  nature  at  Monticello 
must  say,  simply,  "I  thanlt  you  for  this 
honor." 

Here  at  Monticello  which  housed  the  per- 
son and  thought  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  some 
of  you  today  will  become  new  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  You  have  had  no  easy  time 
of  It  in  achieving  this  status.  'We  need  you. 
We  need  people  who  want  and  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  things  which  United  States 
citizenship  signifies. 

What,  essentially,  are  those  things? 
Plainly  stated,  they  are  two  in  number: 

One  of  them  Is  the  right  to  live  in  freedom 
with  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual 
assured  by  a  system  of  government  based  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution — embodying  the  noblest  po- 
litical concepts  ever  brought  forth  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  other  is  the  responsibility  to  work  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  this 
country,  that  system,  and  the  ideals  which 
brought  It  into  being. 

Now,  which  of  these  comes  first — the  right 
or  the  responsibility?  That  question  was 
never  fully  answered  in  the  formative  days 
of  our  nation.  It  was  never  answered  be- 
cause strong  men,  sincere  men,  men  of  skill, 
enterprise  and  ability,  fought  each  other  to  a 
philosophical  draw  over  which  of  these  con- 
cepts should  have  priority.  The  battle  was 
Joined  shortly  after  these  same  men,  who 
served  together  as  brothers  in  the  cause  of 
creating  the  new  republic,  achieved  their 
Immediate  goal  of  winning  the  war  of  rev- 
olution and  achieving  American  independ- 
ence. 

The  problem  they  tried  to  decide  was  in- 
herent in  the  very  idea  of  government  by 
the  people,  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
■When  a  people  itself  truly  rules — without  a 
king — without  a  feudal  aristocracy — with- 
out an  oligarchy — which  must  come  first: 
rights  as  Individuals  or  responsibilities  to 
society? 

How  should  the  principle  that  the  nation 
should  assure  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
be  reconciled  to  the  principle  that  the  Indi- 
vidual has  responsibilities  to  that  nation  a^ 
something  which  is  greater  than  himself? 
Efforts  to  answer  these  questions  some- 
times crystallized  into  issues  on  which  pas- 
sions were  aroused  to  the  point  that  rights 
and  responsibilities  Instead  of  being  com- 
plementary seemed  to  be  placed  in  direct 
confrontation.  Some  of  these  issues  were: 
freedom  of  the  individual  versus  organized 
and  centralized  power;  state  and  local  pref- 
erence versus  national  will. 

Many  able  men  contributed  much  to  the 
Intellectual  ferment  and  political  action  that 
swirled  around  these  questions  in  the  early 


days  of  our  nationhood.  But  none  contrib- 
uted more  than  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  whose 
home  we  are  gathered  today — and  his  philo- 
sophical and  political  opponent,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  portrait  was  hung  In  an 
honored  place  on  the  walls  of  this  home  by 
the  man  whom  he  sincerely  opposed. 

As  a  native  Virginian,  wholly  committed  by 
heritage  and  conviction  to  the  Jeffersonlan 
tradition,  now  occupying  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  which  Hamilton  put 
his  theories  Into  practice,  I  have  thought 
much  about  these  two  men,  their  acts  and 
words. 

My  conclusion  is  that  history,  in  weaving 
Its  seamless  web.  is  demonstrating  that.  In- 
stead of  confronting  each  other  down 
through  the  ages  In  irreconcilable  opposition, 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  are  complementary. 
Fused  properly,  their  contributions  consti- 
tute the  great  American  tradition  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  collective  responsibilities, 
Indlssolubly  bound,  with  the  function  of 
government  being  to  aid  in  the  realization 
of  both. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  this  conclusion — only  a  few  re- 
minders may  be  noted.  Let  us  remember 
the  Jefferson  who  penned  that  shattering 
Declaration  that  our  rights  as  human  beings 
are  Inahenable  rights,  given  to  us,  along 
with  our  existence,  by  God  himself.  Let  us 
think  of  the  way  in  which  this  man,  through 
this  document  alone,  opened  the  gates  of 
history  so  that  men  could  walk  through  them 
erect  and  proud  of  their  condition  as  men, 
and  away  from  a  past,  In  Jefferson's  phrase, 
of  "ignorance.  Indigence  and  oppression." 

If  Hamilton  foresaw  a  future  in  which 
America  would  be  primarily  an  industrial 
power,  he  was  right.  And  If  Jefferson  saw  a 
future  in  which  the  states  and  localities, 
along  with  the  individuals  of  tliat  nation 
needed  the  full  protection  from  centralised 
power  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  could 
give  them,  he  was  right,  too. 

If  Hamilton  saw  that  the  new  nation 
would  be  weak  if  it  were  to  consist  merely  of 
a  loosely-knit  grouping  of  communities,  his 
Idea  was  sound.  Some  centralized  authority 
and  direction  was  needed  if  the  new  nation 
was  to  achieve  sufficient  pwwer  and  resources 
to  defend  the  rights  and  promote  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  its  Individual 
citizens  and  play  a  role  on  the  world  scene. 
Can  we  doubt  that  Jefferson,  after  two  terms 
as  President  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  failed 
to  recognize  the  need  for  means  to  assure 
the  continuing  independence  and  growth  of 
the  United  States? 

And  if  Jefferson  saw  that  the  Constitution, 
which  to  a  great  degree  owed  its  passage  to 
Hamilton's  Influence,  failed  to  provide  as- 
surances of  individual  liberty  In  Its  original 
form,  he  was  right.  And  he  was  right  when 
he  fought  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  first  amendments  which  constituted  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  brought  the  power  of  the 
government  back  into  a  more  equitable  bal- 
ance with  the  power  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen. 

I  would  not  assign  the  principle  of  rights 
to  Jefferson  and  responsibility  to  Hamilton. 
Rather  it  seems  more  accurate  to  conjoin 
the  emphasis  by  Jefferson  on  broad  human 
and  moral  ends  to  Jefferson  and  technical 
and  practical  concerns  with  the  role  of  na- 
tional economic  and  political  power  to  Ham- 
ilton. 

An  eminent  scholar  of  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers has  defined  their  respective  contribu- 
tions in  these  terms: 

"The  Republican  exi>eriment  was  a  suc- 
cess and  can  still  serve  as  a  model  to  all  the 
world,  as  the  founding  fathers  hoped,  be- 
cause they,  by  their  Joint  activity,  saw  the 
necessity  lor  the  constant  balance  and  ten- 
sion of  power  and  morals.  .  .  .  Jefferson 
contributed  the  most  searching  statement 
of  the  equal  rights  of  man  in  terms  that  he 
Intended  to  be  a  common  hviman  faith.  Ham- 
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Uton  contributed  the  most  searching  state- 
ment of  the  stratepc  means  for  esl<.bli^h- 
Ing  the  economic  basis  for  a  society  that 
Could  operate  aa  a  unity  in  ■■ontroUing  the 
resource*  of  nature  to  increase  national  pro- 
ductivity These  two  in  their  strong  but  com- 
plementary opposition  contributed  the  stra- 
tegic Ideal  of  an  extensive  republic  .  .  . 
Their  dialectic  opposition  nnd  r.gviment.  to- 
gether with  their  strong  personal  quniities 
and  great  talents,  resulted  In  securing  the 
national  Interest  for  the  common  pursuit  of 
happiness."  (KOCH.  Powi-r,  Morali.  and  the 
Founding  Father-i ) 

The  views  of  these  two  men,  I  feel,  are  im- 
portant to  us  today  The  very  f:ict  that  they 
have  never  been  completely  resolved  has  hud 
an  effect  upon  this  country  which  their  ex- 
ponents might  never  have  dreamed  of  as 
being  possible  at  the  time: 

This  might  best  be  defined  as  motion  with 
stability.  I  mean  this  in  the  sense  In  whu  h 
a  great  ship  is  enabled  U>  rush  forward 
through  the  waves  of  the  ocean  at  tremen- 
dous speeds,  and  yet  preserve  the  stability 
of  its  decks  because  of  the  paradox  that  there 
are  two  huge  tops  in  its  hold,  spinning  In 
opposite  direction,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship. 

In  this  analogy,  the  ship  becomes  the 
United  States  of  America  The  rough  seas 
become  the  real  dangers  which  have  thre,it- 
ened  and  are  threatening  its  progress  The 
speed  of  the  vessel  represents  the  result  of 
the  human  energy  unleashed  by  the  success 
of  the  American  Revolution  And  the  two. 
huge  counter-spinning  •■t<ip6  '.  or  gyroscopic 
stabilizer*,  represent  the  balances  provided 
by  the  Ideas  of  individual  freedom  and  local 
rights  versus  individual  responsibility  for  a 
strong  central  government — balances,  be- 
cause tbey  oppose  each  other  with  equal 
strength — balances  which  have  it  turns  out. 
complemented  each  other  and  helped  assure 
the  strength  and  steady  progress  of  our 
country. 

On  the  day  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years  ago  on  which  the  people  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  declared  that  they  were  free  and 
Independent,  every  person  who  agreed  with 
the  declaration  became  a  new  citizen 

Jefferson  became  a  new  citizen  Hamllt^^n 
became  a  new  citizen  Je(Tersi>n  was  thirty- 
three  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  Declaration; 
Hamilton,  nineteen  and  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery. On  that  day,  Oeorge  Washington,  who 
had  held  the  command  of  the  Continental 
Army  for  Just  one  year  was  only  forty-four 
years  old. 

These  facts  give  us  a  clue  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  men  who  fouijht  to  cre:ite 
this  country.  They  were  young  men.  They 
were  young  giants  The  fact  Is  that  ihey  set 
loose  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  the  world  that 
has   never   stopped    running 

They  won  the  war  of  revolution  which 
guaranteed  freedom  for  the  new  nation,  yes 
But  further  than  that,  they  started  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  In  world  history  which 
has  never  really  ended  It  is  in  progress  to- 
day, gathering  strength  and  direction  as  it 
moves.  It  has  been  subject  to  slowdowns  and 
explosive  diversions  But  ever  since  It  start- 
ed it  has  moved  restlessly  m  pursuit  of  Its 
goal — that  pursuit  defined  by  Jefferson  in 
brief,  it  has  assured  our  country  the  liberty 
In  which  we  can  try  to  achieve  what  each 
man  defines  for  himself  as    'happiness   ' 

The  big  achievement  of  these  men  was  that 
they  took  Ideas  out  of   the  printed   pages 
off   the  dusty   book   shelves   and   away    from 
the  quiet  libraries,  and  put  them  into  star- 
illng,  physical,  actual  operation 

They  took  the  concept  of  individual  llb- 
trty,  guided  by  rule  of  the  individuals  them- 
•elves,  and  fashioned  it  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  concept  but  an  actuahty 

And  it  worked. 

And  it  is  still  working 

And  it  la  still  revolutionary 

Now,  since  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on 


earth-  since  the  revolution  which  started  in 
1776  has  pushed  us  forward,  with  ever-in- 
creasing momentum  to  the  point  at  which 
we  can  no  longer  seek  -as  a  nation  nor  as 
Individuals-  to  pursue  our  dreams  alone  and 
apart  from  the  world  around  us —  what  are 
the  great  Issues  which  face  us  today'' 

Many  of  them  Involve  the  now  familiar  do- 
mestic problems  of  assuring  the  domestic 
tranquillity  promised  In  the  Constitutional 
Pre.imble  They  face  us  wherever  we  go  - 
in  city  streets  and  urban  slums  and  squalor. 
In  suburban  settlement  and  rural  backwater. 
We  are  engaged  In  seeking  solutions  com- 
patible with  the  great  tradition  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  US  citizenship-  for  exam- 
ple, the  right  to  equal  opportunity  must  be 
conjoined  to  the  responsibility  for  avoiding 
civil  disobedience  and  violence 

These  issue-.  Involve  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  U  S  citizenship,  we  face  of  nec- 
essity because  they  physically  confront  us 
each  day  But  there  are  others  beyond  our 
borders  where  more  of  a  choice  seems  to  be 
presented.  It  is  those  on  which  I  would 
touch. 

Let  us  all  fully  understand  that  the  In- 
ternational leadership  which  we  will  show 
In  our  times  will  do  much  to  determine  the 
future  for  the  world  .md  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  .Americans. 

We  face  m.iny  challenges.  However,  there 
are  three  which  are  surely  basic: 

Fir\t.  the  effort  of  Communl.sm  to  impose 
Its  win  and  extend  its  influence  both  by  out- 
right aggression  and  by  acts  of  subversion 
backed  by  the  threat  of  aggression. 

i'crond  the  responsibilities  presented  to  us 
In  our  time  by  the  collapse  of  colonialism 
and  the  emergence  of  new  nations  of  under- 
privileged peoples  who  demand,  through 
stjme  system  of  government,  help  In  seeking 
relief  from  hunger  di.se.ise,  illiteracy  and 
poverty  and  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  the  terms  of  our  Declaration 

Third,  excessive  nationalism,  highly  visible 
today  In  some  of  the  world's  more  developed 
nations  as  well  as  and  more  understand- 
ably—in  less  developed  countries,  complicat- 
ing the  efforts  of  nations  to  wofk  together — 
multUateraliy  to  attack  common  problems 
and  achieve  common  objectives 

The  work  set  before  us  by  these  Issues  will 
demand  our  energies  and  efforts  for  long, 
hard  years  to  come  If  any  of  us  entertain  the 
Illusion  that  these  stark  problems  will  dis- 
appear, or  fall  to  pieces  a.s  the  result  of  sud- 
den or  simple  solutions,  we  should  have  shed 
It  long  ago 

Let  us  face  another  harsh  fact  the  respon- 
sibilities of  today's  world  are  not  ours 
alone — either  to  determine  or  to  bear  They 
are  determined  by  the  realities  and  events  of 
the  world  In  which  we  live  -  often  open  to 
our  influence  but  beyond  our  control  They 
are  shared  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  by  all  people  who.  with  us, 
cherish  freedom  and  independence  and  who 
labor  alongside  us  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace  and  Justice  and  freedom  and  well- 
being  throughout  the  world 

This  Is  hard  work  that  we  face  But  let 
us  not  face  it  in  fear  and  trembling  We 
have  good  reason  to  be  self-confident  with- 
out being  vainglorious,  to  be  realistically 
capable  of  assessing  our  own  ability  with- 
out being  deluded  by  the  thought  that  we 
are  all-powerful 

For  we  have  done  great  work  In  our  time 
We  have  helped  counter  aggression  in  all 
its  guises,  open  or  concealed,  throughout  the 
world,  in  large  countries  and  in  small:  in 
Greece,  in  Txirkey  In  the  beleaguered  Berlin 
of  Germany:  m  Lebanon.  In  Iran,  in  India. 
In  Taiwan  in  the  Congo,  in  Laos,  and  now 
In  South  Vietnam  Let  those  who  may  feel 
that  this  country's  revolutionary  allegiance 
Ui  the  right  of  a  people  to  live  as  they  desire 
stopped  with  the  Revolutionary  War  look  at 
this  record  and  pau.se  It  represents  nothing 
less   than   a   recitation   of   the   list   of   battle 


honors  for  freedom  we  have  earned  in  your 

tme  and  mine 

We  have  not  sought  to  act  alone  and  apiirt 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  With  other  free 
nations  we  have  forged  effective  alliances 
agiiinst  aggression — through  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  through  the 
i-'i'Utheast  Treaty  Organization,  through  the 
Organizaticjn  of  American  States,  and 
through  the  United  Nations 

We  have  not  shrunk  from  the  sacrifices 
vihlch  the  times  have  called  forth  We  have 
borne  the  cost  of  fighting  for  liberty  both  in 
the  mea.surable  material  sense  and  in  the 
immeasurable  losses  we  have  taken  on  the 
b.ittlefield 

Also  in  our  time.  I  submit,  we  have  nut 
been  found  wanting  In  efforts  in  support 
of  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world.  Since  World 
War  II  there  has  been  no  great  multilateral 
organization  for  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment which  does  not  reflect  our  leadership 
and  our  support  Let  me  run  down  this  roll 
call  of  progress:  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund;  the  World  Bank, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  tlie  Asian  Development  Bank.  What  op- 
portunities In  economic  abundance  and  .so- 
cial progress  have  these  Institutions  opened 
uf»  throughout  the  world?  We  may  never 
know  the  full  answer  in  our  times.  But  this 
we  know — that  in  the  postwar  decades  we 
have  devoted  a  fair  share  of  our  wealth  and 
of  our  resources  through  multilateral  pro- 
grams— as  well  as  through  our  own  major 
governmentiil  foreign  assistance  programs — 
to  the  task  of  helping  others  incre^e  their 
share  of  the  world's  abundance.  In  money 
we  have  contributed  a  total  of  some  $100  bil- 
lion of  our  national  wealth  to  these  objec- 
tives in  addition  to  many  more  billions  of 
privately  invested  capital. 

Far  more,  we  have  contributed  to  these 
t)bjectives  with  the  personal  services  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  served 
this  cause  and  are  serving  It.  under  strange, 
and  sometimes  harsh  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions, throughout  today's  world. 

Never  before  in  history  has  any  nation 
done  so  much  and  at  so  great  a  cost  to  help 
others  gain  what  we  gained  through  our 
revolution  —  the  promise  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

We  may  not  always  have  been  right  We 
may  not  always  have  been  successful.  But 
wf  have  not  been  found  wanting. 

And  we  will  not  be  found  wanting  today 
or  tomorrow 

We  will  continue  to  yield  to  no  nation 
in  patient  pursuit  of  peace  and  the  works 
of  peace  We  will  continue  to  demonstrate, 
as  we  do  In  Vietnam,  that  we  have  the  deter- 
mination and  the  weapons  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. 

We  miist  bear  the  burden  and  accept  the 
uncertainties  and  the  unpleasantness  and 
the  Imperteclions  that  come  with  such  a 
war  as  that  in  Vietnam  It  is  a  war  of  wills 
as  well  as  a  war  of  weapons.  It  Is  a  test 
of  our  williiiKness  to  endure — to  surmount  — 
the  strain  of  constant,  continuing  conflict 
whose  end  Is  never  clearly  in  sight. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  continue — to- 
gether with  other  developed  nations  of  the 
Free  World  —  to  carry  our  share  of  the  burden 
of  leadership  In  the  common  task  of  helping 
the  developed  nations  realize  their  destiny 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  their  people  In  dig- 
nity and  freedom  We  must  t)e  willing  to  t.ike 
the  Initiative  in  new  multi-national  efforts 
to  promote  free  trade,  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  and  to  make 
available  to  needy  peoples  everywhere  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  and  the  incen- 
tives for  conquering  hunger  and  disease,  and 
for  living  under  the  liberating  light  of  ed- 
ucation and  knowledge. 

We  seek  for  others  no  more  than  we  seek 
for  ourselves — the  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
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free  life.  Abroad  as  at  home,  our  efforts  re- 
flect our  awareness  that  with  might  must 
come  maturity,  with  wealth  and  riches  must 
come  wisdom  and  responsibility,  and  with 
success  must  come  sacrifice. 

The  challenges  before  us  In  the  days  ahead 
are  too  great  and  the  world  Is  too  small  for 
any  of  us  to  retire  into  an  Island  of  purely 
private  concern^into  what  one  observer  has 
called  the  "cult  of  private  sunshine  and 
secluded  complacency." 

It  is  today,  almost  two  centuries  after  our 
war  of  revolution  began,  that  we  understand 
most  deeply  all  tliat  America  is  and  can  be — 
a  land  where  every  man  can  find  not  only 
infinite  promise  but  abundant  opportunity 
for  a  full  and  free  life. 

Nine  days  ago.  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  a  Soviet  Commu- 
nist party  document  was  issued  in  Moscow 
which  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  revolutionary  rejuvenation  of  the 
world,  begun  by  the  October  revolution  and 
embodied  in  the  triumph  of  Socialism  in  the 
U.S  S.R.,  has  been  continued  by  the  trium- 
phant Socialist  revolutions  in  other  coun- 
tries. Tlie  emergence  of  the  world  Socialist 
system  is  the  most  important  historic  event 
after  the  great  October  Socialist  revolution. 
"Imperialism,  notably  U.S.  imperialism, 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  main  enemy  of 
the  national  liberation  movement." 

The  challenges  implicit  in  these  false  at- 
tacks cannot  be  Ignored. 

■you  and  I  know  that  "national  liberation" 
as  used  in  the  context  I  have  quoted,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  coercion  of  one  state 
by  another  to  chaiige  its  freedom  for  a  totali- 
tarian system  forced  on  it  by  a  neighbor. 

■i'ou  and  I  know  that  v^■e  are  in  the  main- 
stream of  a  true  revolution — and  that  it  be- 
gan on  July  4.  1776 — and  not  50  years  ago 
last  June  23. 

I  ask  to  submit  a  definition  of  what  our 
revolution  is  doing.  This  definition  stands  on 
Its  own  terms  against  the  sterile  accusations 
of  "imperialism"  contained  in  the  Moscow 
document  which  I  have  quoted.  The  defini- 
tion which  I  am  going  to  quote  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
our  revolution.  It  was  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Just  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  on 
July  4,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  ago, 
and  It  refers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Here  It  is: 

"May  it  be  to  the  world  .  .  .  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  ...  to  assume  the  blessings  and 
security  of  self-government.  That  form  which 
we  have  substituted  restores  the  free  right  to 
the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and  free- 
dom of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened,  or  open- 
ing, to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread 
of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to 
every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass 
of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles 
on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few,  booted 
and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately, 
by  the  Grace  of  God.  These  are  grounds  of 
hope  for  others.  For  ourselves,  let  the  annual 
return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our  recol- 
lections of  these  rights,  and  an  undiminished 
devotion  to  them." 

Guided  by  our  undiminished  devotion  to 
the  rights  for  which  the  revolution  was 
fought,  and  by  our  sense  of  responsibility 
which  causes  us  to  work  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend those  rights,  our  nation  moves  on  today. 
To  you,  who  today  will  become  citizens  of 
that  nation,  I  emphasize  that  the  rights  for 
which  we  are  fighting,  and  the  responsibility 
to  fight  and  work  for  them,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  lives  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
can  say  today,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  They  are  the  two  sides 
of  a  medal  you  have  earned.  To  have  one  side 
of  it  alone  Is  Impossible. 

Being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  means 
that  one  accepts  the  entire  medal:  the  In- 
herent rights  which  go  with  citizenship,  along 
with  the  responsibilities  and  any  futtire  In- 


dividual hardships  which  those  responsibili- 
ties may  Imply — at  the  same  moment  In  time. 

Whether  that  medal  of  citlzenebip  is  bright 
and  newly-minted,  as  will  be  the  case  'with 
those  offered  and  accepted  today;  or  whether 
the  medal  of  citizenship  has  become  dulled 
because  it  has  been  held  for  a  lifetime,  It  still 
has  these  two  sides — obverse  and  reverse — 
rights  and  responsibilities;  and  no  one  should 
ever  become  so  accustomed  to  it — so  inured 
to  It — as  to  ever  try  to  buy  his  way  through 
life  with  It  on  the  strength  of  one  side  only. 

This  has  not  been  our  history.  And  as  long 
as  oixr  history  is  guided  by  this  principle,  we 
should  have  no  fear  of  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  us. 


A  MAJOR  THEME  FOR  1967  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK— REVIEW  OF  U.S. 
POLICY  TOWARD  THE  U.S.SJl. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  period  of 
July  16  to  22,  1967,  will  mark  the  ninth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Since  Its  Inception  in  1959,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution — Public  Law  86-90 — the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
progressively  grown  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  One  need  only  scan  the  book 
"Captive  Nations  Week:  Red  Nightmare, 
Freedom's  Hope,"  and  he  will  appreciate 
the  scope  and  depth  of  the  event  for 
1966  alone.  Not  only  in  every  section  of 
this  country  has  the  annual  observance 
taken  root,  but  also  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Turkey,  India.  West  Germany,  Argen- 
tina, and  many  other  free  world  coun- 
tries. 

We  cannot  ever  afford  to  abandon  the 
1  billion  captive  humans  in  the  Red  em- 
pire. The  present  tendency  to  neglect 
the  captive  nations  Is  both  Immoral  and 
harmful  to  the  vital  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  view  of  Imperiocoloniallst  Rus- 
sian operations  in  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Cuba,  the  time  has 
arrived  to  examine  and  review  fully  our 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  The  scourge 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonlalism 
has  yet  to  be  highlighted  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Every  Member  has  recently  received 
the  pamphlet  "Review  of  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  the  U.SJS.R.:  A  Major  Theme  for 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week."  Written 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  article  emphasizes  that 
no  such  review  has  ever  been  undertaken 
by  Congress  and  that  one  is  long  over- 
due, particularly  in  the  light  of  recent 
developments.  The  article  contains  a 
proposed  resolution  which  I,  for  one,  sup- 
port and  have  submitted  because  It  Is 
well  substantiated  by  fact.  I  hope  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise  in  cele- 
bration of  this  ninth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  So  that  the  gen- 
eral public  may  become  familiar  with 
this  subject,  I  include  the  Dobriansky 
article  in  full  In  the  Record: 


(Reprinted  from  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly, 
vol.  XXIII,  No.  1,  spring,  1967] 

Review  of  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  U.S.S.R.: 
A  Major  Theme  for  the  1967  Captive  Na- 
tions Week 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
During  the  period  of  July  16-22  millions 
of  Americans  will  again  observe  In  one  form 
or  another  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
As  in  the  past  few  years,  they  will  be  joined 
by  increasing  numbers  of  peoples  in  other 
lands — in  Asia,  Latin  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa — where  the  annual  otiserv- 
ance  has  also  taken  root.  Developed  into  a 
vital  tradition  since  its  inception  in  1959. 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  entering  into  its 
ninth  year  of  observance,  and  each  year  has 
exceeded  in  breadth  and  depth  all  preced- 
ing years.'  The  full  spectrum  of  the  1966  ob- 
servance, here  and  abroad.  Is  well  described 
In  book  form,  and  thousands  of  copies  ha\e 
already  entered  into  circulation  both  na- 
tionally and  Internatioiially.-' 

AMERICA'S    BREED    OP    PAVLOVIAN    DOGS 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  from  the  stirt 
proven  to  be  a  national  forum  for  the  <lis- 
cussion  and  evaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
current  trends  in  Cold  War  developments, 
and  forecasts  of  Red  strategy  and  tactics  in 
the  immediate  future.  It  has  become  the 
midway  point  In  any  calendar  year  for  the 
crystallization  of  thought  and  action  bear- 
ing on  the  Red  Empire  and  its  dozens  of 
captive  nations.  Moscow  and  its  syndicated 
associates  make  no  bones  about  their  aim 
to  have  the  Week  eliminated,  and  in  our 
country  several  circles  have  responded  to 
Pavlov's  bell,  salivating  with  the  same  de- 
sire in  behalf  of  what  they  call  "detente," 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  "easing  of  tensions," 
"relaxation"  and  other  strikingly  appropri- 
ate physio-psychological  terms  for  the  Pav- 
lovlan  experience.  Pew  will  forget  Izvestia's 
compliments  to  the  editor  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post  for  his  salivated  responsj,  which  it 
characterized  as  a  "realistic  understanding 
of  the  matter"  and  then  poured  on  the  fol- 
lowing for  nuclearitizing  effect:  "in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  relation  of  power  has  shifted 
to  the  side  of  Socialism,  the  U.S.  cannot 
force  the  peoples  of  the  Socialist  countries 
to  adopt  its  standards  without  risking  the 
holocaust  of  a  world  war.  How  long  do  tie 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  intend  to 
amuse  the  world  with  their  absurd  plans?"' 
And  the  dog  is  supposed  to  rest  euphorically 
until  the  bell  rings  again. 

As  in  many  other  spheres  of  Cold  War 
activity,  the  Red  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
breed  of  Pavlovian  dogs  v^-ith  regard  to  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  persistent  and,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  successful.  In  1966,  for  example. 
Radio  Riga  blurted  out,  "We  recall  a  meet- 
ing with  Shabad,  a  correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Tiincs,  after  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Soviet  Latvia.  He  said  he  had  never  written 
about  any  such  "Week"  and  would  not  do  It 
in  the  future  because  it  was  all  lies."  '  In- 
terestingly enough,  this  controlled  propa- 
ganda agency  hammered  away  at  the  Week 
on  six  occasions.  Here  are  a  couple  of  sam- 
ples: "The  announcement  that  the  so-called 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  proclaimed, 
reaches  us  from  the  USA  like  a  demagogical 
ghost  ...  It  cannot  be  fully  ignored  because 
such  manifestations  have  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  US  political  attitude   (July  17, 


1  For  a  capsule  account  see  author's  article, 
"Forget  The  Captive  Nations?",  Washington 
Report,  American  Security  Council,  July  18, 
1966. 

'■'Captive  Nations  Week:  Red  Nightmare, 
Freedom's  Hope.  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1966.  Washington.  DC.  pp.  310. 

•  l3vestia,  Moscow,  July  15,  1964. 

•Radio  Riga,  Latvian  S.S.R.,  July  23,  1966. 
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1966).  Three  days  later—  These  miserable 
'Captive  Week*;  proclaimed  ofBcially  by 
WaablngtoD,  serve  not  only  the  purpoae  of 
the  cold  war.  The  DSA  Is  endeavoring  to  poee 
by  this  means,  as  a  guardian  of  freedom  and 
right,  at  a  time  when  she  conducts  a  san- 
guinary war  against  the  Vietnamese  people  " 
Were  he  alive.  Ivan  Petrovtch  Pavlov,  the 
famous  Russian  physiologist,  would  be 
aghast  at  the  psycho-polmral  applications 
of   his   theories   on   conditioned   reflexes 

Especially  llluminrttlnn  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  Moscow  Itself  chiinged  i?ears  in  radical 
departure  as  concerns  its  attitude  toward 
the  Week  After  seven  years  of  urades  and 
vehement  denunciations  it  decided  to  try 
the  technique  of  mute  silence  This  stance 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  past  and  par- 
ticularly with  Suslovs  1965  blast.  •Especially 
disgusting  is  the  villainous  demagogy  of  the 
imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United  States 
Each  year  they  organize  the  so-called  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  hypocritically  pretending 
to  be  defenders  of  the  nations  that  have 
escaped  from  their  yoke  "  Undoubtedly  by 
the  silent  technique  the  boys  m  Agtiprop 
hoped  to  mlnlxnue  the  impact  of  the  Week 
and  at  the  same  time  further  their  preten- 
tions of  pea«eableness  and  conversion  to 
"good  and  soft  communism  '  They  left  the 
denunciatory  task  to  puppets  and  subsidi- 
aries. Instead.  For  example  a  Red  periodical 
sought  to  tie  the  ciiptlve  nations  issue  with 
anti-SemtUsm.  referring  to  ■criminals'  who 
"are  active  in  the  organizations  of  the  so- 
called  'captive  nations'  .  have  their  own 
press  and  conduct  war-incitinu  activities 
through  demonstrations  picket  lines,  etc  "  ' 
The  Reds  are  apparently  concerned  that  the 
"  'captive  nations  orgaJiizations  are  often 
connected  with  similar  organizations  In  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  Latin  America   "  • 

If  one  bothers  to  scan  the  book  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  mentioned  earlier,  he  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  spir- 
itual communion  extends  to  all  continents 
of  the  world.  In  196t3  fur  instance  President 
J.  Onganla  of  Argentina  Joined  the  many 
Chiefs  of  State  in  issuing  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  urging  government  m.stl- 
tutlons  and  the  people  to  mark  the  week  by 
appropriate  observance  Similar  proclama- 
tions were  issued  by  .Argentine  mayors,  such 
as  Mayor  J.  Schettinl  of  Buenos  .Aires,  and 
Cardinal  A  Caggiano  devoted  a  special  sol- 
eiftn  Mass  for  the  captive  nations  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  that  city  For  the  first  time,  too. 
Australia  launched  the  observance,  with  Min- 
ister V  Meckman  and  others  participating  m 
rallies  in  Melbourne  and  elsewhere  Much  to 
Moscow's  chagrin,  no  doubt  the  truths  about 
the  captive  nations  in  the  lace  of  all  the  al- 
leged "tremendous  changes  '  in  the  Red  Em- 
pire will  not  be  allowed  to  be  brushed  under 
the  rug  of  diplomatic  expediency  and  make- 
believe. 

The  Week  has  also  served  the  very  Impor- 
tant purpose  of  highlighting  the  numerous 
myths  a  number  of  Americans  have  been 
pavlovlzed  Into  Ptir  one  not  a  year  goes  by 
without  the  need  fur  impressing  upon  our 
people  the  nonsensical  conceptions  still  nur- 
tured by  many  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  Soviet  Union  Here  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  nilsg\iicled  notions 
commercialized  into  the  millions  'Geo- 
graphically the  largest  single  nation  In  the 
world,  the  land  traditionally  known  as  Russia 
sprawls  across  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. .  .  After  the  US  this  once-bat kward 
nation  now  produces  more  steel  oil,  electric 
power,  aluminum  and  cement  than  any  other 
country  In  1949  the  USSR  became  the  second 
nation   to  produce   an   atom  bomb.  .  ."  '   In 


rudimentary  fact  neither  the  Czartst  Russian 
Empire — the  so-called  traditionally  known 
Russia — nor  the  USSR  has  ever  been  a  "na- 
tion "  and  the  present  empire's  economic 
advances  rest  on  brood  foundations  of  Rus- 
sian imperlo-coloniallst  exploitation  of  over 
a  do7en  captive  non-Russian  nations  and 
countries  in  the  USSR  but  one  couldn't  k.iow 
these  fundamental  facts  from  thi.s  superficial, 
commercialized  effort  to  "inform"  the  Ameri- 
can reader  The  untiring  dispenser  of  Ken- 
nan  s  Fables  spreads  .-ilmllar  nonsense  In  gar- 
bled sophisticated  style,  but  fortunately  few- 
legislators  are  taken  In  by  his  involute  lan- 
guage and  we.ik  Judgments  notwithstanding 
the  mass  of  conceptual  confusion  that  under- 
lies them  '  It  is  a  pity  Indeed  that  through 
the  club  alliance  in  the  Department  of  St..ite 
the  case  of  Svetlana  Stalina  was  initially  en- 
trusted to  the  dispenser's  care  but  despite 
the  fears  of  the  club  the  situation  can  be 
pruperly  sanitized  by  several  Congressional 
hearings*  A  vauntf'd  Russian  expert'  is 
scarcely  a  competent  analyst  of  one  who  can 
be  tested  on  her  Georgian  background. 

OTHfTl   ASPEITS  or  THE  Ct'RRENT  IlLfSION 

In  the  course  of  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week  several  other  myths  dominant  wishful 
thoughts,  and  glaring  omissions  of  thought 
will  doubtlessly  be  underscored  One.  of 
course.  Is  the  myth  that  the  so-called  satel- 
lites in  Central  Europe  are  progressing  to- 
ward independence  '  For  a  striking  expres- 
sion of  this  myth  read  this  With  the  ex- 
ception of  East  Oern.any  Russia  has  no  more 
satellites  in  the  sense  the  t^-rm  was  used 
for  so  long  Rumania  has  defied  her.  as  did 
'Jugoslavia  and  Albania  years  ago  Cz,echo- 
slovakla  has  proposed  Eastern  European  mili- 
tary arrangements  that  exclude  the  Soviet 
Union  To  keep  her  troops  In  Europe  Russia 
has  been  forced  to  negotiate  status-of-forces 
agreements,  not  unlike  the  ones  we  have 
around  the  world  Where  she  used  to  be  able 
to  commandeer  the  production  of  E.istern 
Europe  for  her  own  use.  Russia  now  sends 
her  raw  materials  to  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  to  supply  their  grow- 
ing industries   '   " 

Little  has  it  occurred  to  the  Senator  grasp- 
ing at  these  minor,  accidental  changes  that 
each  of  these  parts  of  the  Red  Empire  Is  ulti- 
mately dependent  for  its  survival  under  a 
Hfti  regime  upon  the  strength  and  power  ol 
the  USSR  Also,  the  points  he  raises  are  given 
to  other  more  accurate  Interpretations  The 
Rumanian  contingent  of  the  svndlcate  for 
example,  has  defied  the  northern  industrial 
sphere  of  captive  Central  Europe  rather  th.in 
wh.it  he  calls  "Russia  "  In  short,  tliere  Is  no 
shred  of  substantial  evidence  that  supports 
this  convenient  myth  and.  If  as  a  case  in 
point,  the  Senator  wants  to  learn  about  Po- 
land he  would  do  well  to  read  the  excellent 
summary  on  developments  there  as  provided 
by  one  legislator  who  states,  "Independence 
and  liberalism  In  Soviet  satellites— if  Poland 
Is  typical  of  them — are  myths  "■'  Needless 
to  say.  as  concerns  the  captive  nations,  the 
peoples  themselves,  nothing  the  Senator  has 
s.iid  alters,  or  will  alter,  their  basic  state  of 
captivity  under  the  reign  of  the  interlocking, 
though  sometimes  squabbling.  Red  syndi- 
cate 

Concerning  Vietnam,  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances   have    consistently    upheld    Presl- 
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dent  Johnson's  actions  In  that  heated  arena 
of  the  Cold  War  Criticisms  have  been  di- 
rected, however,  at  the  scope  of  his  policy 
there  and  the  Implementation  of  our  meas- 
ures, Vietnam  Is  a  sterling  example  of  our 
unpreparedness  In  the  Cold  War — too  little 
and  too  late,  followed  as  usual  by  desperate, 
last-minute  recourse  to  military  arms  At 
present,  our  situation  there  has  assumed 
scandalous  prop<jrtlons,  and  when  we  are 
told  that  we  can  Icxik  forward  to  a  long, 
drawn-out  struggle,  this  Is  really  the  meas- 
ure of  the  price  facing  us  for  our  Cold  War 
negligence  in  the  past    from  1954  on. 

The  plight  of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese  will  again  be  highlighted  It  Is 
strange.  Indeed,  that  few  of  our  leaders  ever 
di.scu.ss  this  troublesome  subject  Yet  It  is 
crucial  to  our  winning  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  Canada's  diplomat  and  former  rep- 
resentative on  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. Tlieodore  B  Blockley,  has  significantly 
pointed  out.  "Many  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
whom  I  met  expressed  the  hope  that  one 
day  the  Americans  would  'again'  liberate 
them  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
previous  liberation,  in  their  minds,  was  from 
the  Japanese  "  '•  Characterizing  the  ICC  as 
not  only  Impotent  but  a  "fraud."  the  Ca- 
nadian diplomat  has  revealed  how  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  had  stormed  the  Ca- 
nadian delegation's  office  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  exit  visas  could  be  obtained 
I..<igging  miserably  in  ways  and  means  of 
psycho-politlcal  warfare,  we  haven't  even 
begun  to  scratch  the  potentialities  of  the 
captive  North  Vietnamese  In  the  war  with 
totalitarian  Hiinol,  and  this  largely  with 
free  Vietnamese  and  Korean  means  in  the 
spirit  of    "Asia  For  Free  Asians  "' 

Another  chief  theme  of  the  1967  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  is  the  fraudulence 
of  the  Ru.sslan  Bolshevik  revolution  Moscow 
and  Its  associates  are  planning  a  tremendous 
propaganda  show  this  coming  November, 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event  Though  scarcely  any  Western 
Journalist  or  commentator  surmised  It,  even 
the  designation  of  the  new  USSR  spaceship  — 
"Soyuz"-  -Is  symbolically  tied  up  with  the 
forthcoming  propaganda  show.  Tlie  empha- 
sis on  the  union"  of  the  USSR  will  be  in  the 
forefront  to  conceal  the  captivity  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  numerous  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  that  artificial  state  The  sharp  con- 
trast these  f>ast  50  years  t)etween  expansive 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  particu- 
larly in  the  USSR,  and  the  almost  complete 
decolonization  process  In  the  F.ee  World 
should  be  of  basic  educational  worth  to  our 
citizenry. 

For  thase  under  the  powerful  Pavlovlan 
Intluence  there  will  also  be  the  need  to 
stress  the  anti-anticommuni.sm  drive  of  the 
Red  Syndicate,  the  deepening  reality  of  the 
Cold  War.  and  Red  economic  strategy  In  the 
whole  East-'West  trade  Issue.  Those  who 
wishfully  think  that  concepts  of  captive  na- 
tions. Red  Empire,  communist  conspiracy 
and  so  forth  are  rigid  and  deep-frozen  rep- 
resentations of  thought  should  begin  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  Bed  literature 
Actually,  such  people  are  mental  throw- 
backs  to  the  mid-30s  and  appetizing  meat 
for  the  Pnvlovian  exercise  To  mention  only 
one.  Moscow's  Intciatwnal  Affairs  Is  re- 
plete with  articles  on  exploiting  'Intellec- 
tuals,"" non-Communists,  and  liberals  In  the 
West  for  the  destruction  of  antl-Commu- 
nl<m  The  same  applies  to  those  who  through 
conditioned  reflexes  are  under  the  illusion 
that  the  Cold  War  has  ended  or  is  on  the 
verge  of  ending  The  Illusion  lt.self  is  a  prime 
product  of  Moscow's  Cold  War  management, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  deeply 
steeped  in  a  heated  sector  of  the  Cold  War. 
namely     Vietnam     itself.     Last     September, 
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Praida  summed  up  the  matter  this  way: 
"The  ways  and  methods  of  revolution  em- 
brace the  whole  arsenal  of  methods  In  the 
class  struggle  .  .  .  Including  armed  strug- 
gle ""  By  class  struggle  is  meant  divide  and 
conquer  in  behalf  of  ultimate  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallst  power,  and  the  strug- 
gle proliferates  with  varying  Intensity  on 
every  continent,  including  our  own  country. 
To  facilitate  Moscow"s  world-wide  Cold 
War  operations,  especially  in  Vietnam,  by 
liberalizing  our  trade  with  its  empire  borders 
on  psycho-political  lunacy.  The  present 
drive  for  such  liberalization  Is  also  a  shining 
example  of  our  Cold  War  Ineptitude,  and  In 
the  end  will  result  in  desperate  measures  of 
military  intervention,  as  seen  In  Vietnam. 
The  matter  of  trade  was  brought  up  time  and 
time  again  in  the  fight  over  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Con- 
vention, which  was  the  first  part  of  a  package 
deal  that  spells  only  a  series  of  American 
Cold  War  blunders  and  losses.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  Senator  Dirksen,  who  coud  have 
won  great  distinction  in  blocking  the  rati- 
fication, now  thinks  the  USSR  has  made  "a 
new  ball  game"  for  the  East-West  trade 
Issue  by  signing  a  pact  in  March  with  Red 
China  to  step  up  the  flow  of  war  materials 
to  North  Vietnam."  No,  the  ball  game  still 
Is  the  old  one.  and  It  was  best  shown  during 
the  hearings  on  the  Consular  Treaty.  That 
episode  alone  should  convince  us  of  the 
dire  need  for  a  full  review  now  of  US  policy 
toward  the  USSR,  rather  than  for  us  to 
bounce  haphazardly  from  issue  to  Issue  as 
the  winds  blow  tactically  from  the  East. 

PAIIAIVIOUNT  STMBOL  DP  U.S.  POLITICO-CtJLTtJRAI, 
LAG 

To  appreciate  how  much  narrow  domestic 
politics  and  pressure  were  exerted  on  this 
basic  Consular  Treaty  issue,  we  can  start 
with  the  concerned  declamations  of  a  lady 
Senator  who  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
capricious  moment.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine  solemnly  declared,  "I  find  it 
dlfllcult  to  rationalize  making  a  consular 
treaty  with  a  nation  that  is  helping  the 
enemy  kill  American  service  personnel.  This 
situation  is  completely  contrary  to  the  al- 
leged treaty  goal  of  the  development  of  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia." 

Concise  and  taken  alone,  this  statement 
points  to  the  three  essential  aspects  of  the 
controversy  that  had  significantly  surrounded 
the  Issue  of  the  U.S.  Senate's  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  These  basic  aspects  are:  the  poor 
timing  for  the  treaty's  ratification,  the  acute 
doubtfulness  of  its  advancing  "more  friendly 
relations."  and  the  flagrant  misconceptions 
(e.g..  USSR  Is  "Russia")  Justifying  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  full  and  thorough  review  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

The  treaty  could  not  have  been  pushed 
for  ratification  at  a  worse  conceivable  time. 
Signed  on  June  1.  1964.  the  convention  had 
not  been  put  to  the  test  of  popular  Interest 
and  criticism  until  the  summer  of  1965  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  railroad  It  through 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  attempt 
failed,  but  was  repieated  this  past  January, 
only  to  fail  again  as  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  concerned  with  the  USSR's 
heavy  support  of  Hanoi's  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam,  demanded  at  least  open  hear- 
ings on  the  treaty.  The  situation  In  Vietnam 
was  radically  different  In  1964  than  It  Is  now. 
Americans  weren't  being  killed  dally  by  Rus- 
sian and  other  communist  arms  as  they  have 
been  in  mounting  numbers  since  1965.  In 
March  of  this  year  about  100.000  tons  of  war 
supplies  ■were  shippted  Into  Haiphong,  the 
chief  port  of  North  Vietnam,  by  Red  ships 
from  the  USSR  and  the  so-called  "independ- 
ent" satellites  of  Central  Europe. 


In  contemporary  circumstances  it  was  not 
only  difficult,  as  Senator  Smith  said,  to  ra- 
tionalize Senate  consent  of  this  treaty,  but 
it  was  also  Irrational  to  accept  a  pact  which 
by  substantive  analysis  would  guarantee  a 
clear,  net  psycbo-polltlcal  advantage  to  our 
prime  enemy  In  Vietnam.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam would  not  last  long  if  Moscow  and  Its 
Red  associates  In  Eastern  Europe  were,  in 
the  Interest  of  genuine  peace,  to  cut  off  their 
flow  of  critical  war  supplies  to  Hanoi.  In  this 
ultimate  sense  of  sustaining  power  in  the 
war.  Moscow,  rather  than  Hanoi,  Is  our  chief 
enemy  In  Vietnam.  Well  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  high-powered  items  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  totalitarlans  Is  furnished  by  Mos- 
cow. Even  now,  long-range  Russian  weapons, 
the  140-mm.  rockets,  have  been  provided  the 
Viet  Cong  to  extenslfy  the  decimation  of 
American  lives. 

"Subtle"  rationalization  in  support  of  the 
treaty  and  the  next  step,  liberalized  trade 
with  the  USSR,  had  gone  so  far  In  Washing- 
ton that  it  is  being  argued,  "It  Is  not  to 
American  advantage  to  have  the  flow  of  Rus- 
sian aid  to  Hanoi  reduced.""  The  twisted 
logic  of  this  position  Is  that  Hanoi's  greater 
dependence  on  USSR  support  as  against  Red 
Chinese  aid  would  enable  Moscow  to  influ- 
ence Its  compatriot  aggressors  Into  peace 
negotiations.  It  Is  small  wonder  that  letters 
to  Senators  from  citizens  across  the  nation, 
many  of  them  with  loved  ones  In  the  war, 
have  ranged  In  the  ratio  of  200  to  1  against 
a  treaty  with  the  prime  enemy.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  was  elected 
to  represent  his  alert  constituents,  actually 
boasted  of  defying  a  ratio  of  7,000  to  46  in 
opposition  to  the  pact."  Despite  the  feelings 
of  many  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  and  similar  actions  in  the 
Senate  killed  the  possibility  of  making  this 
episode  an  Issue  for  Republicans  In  the  1968 
Presidential  election.'*  Only  a  3rd  Party  can- 
didate can  make  It  a  live  Issue. 

Following  the  open,  public  hearings  on  the 
Consular  Treaty,  an  obviously  less  "subtle" 
but  further  rationalization  for  Senate  con- 
sent was  the  CIA's  great  desire  to  have  the 
pact  ratified.  The  new  pitch  to  undecided 
Senators  was  the  opportunity  the  treaty 
would  provide  for  broadened  CIA  operations 
in  the  USSR.  This  so-called  "confidential 
matter"  changed  the  minds  of  several  legis- 
lators as  well  as  a  few  national  leaders  who 
had  been  previously  against  ratification.  The 
rationalization  only  demonstrated  how  few 
really  had  bothered  to  seek  convincing  an- 
swers to  poignant  questions  and  points  raised 
during  the  public  hearings.  Of  course,  a  num- 
ber were  motivated  to  favor  the  treaty  by 
political  considerations  far  remote  from  Its 
substantive  contents,  as  next  year's  presiden- 
tial elections,  the  open  housing  amendment, 
internal  Party  problems  and  the  like. 

The  February  bearings  on  the  treaty  estab- 
lished three  general  facts  which  should  serve 
as  solid  lessons  for  America's  alert  citizenry 
in  the  future.  As  shown  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  three  facts  are:  (1)  the  clear  In- 
ability of  the  treaty's  proponents  to  meet  the 
most  fundamental  points  of  criticism  against 
its  ratification,  (2)  a  patent  lack  of  aware- 
ness concerning  the  psycho-politicai  ramifi- 
cations of  the  pact,  and  (3)  as  indicated  by 
outmoded  preconceptions  used,  a  deflcient 
and  stumbling  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  which,  behind  the  facade  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  la  not  only  our  prime 
enemy  In  Vietnam  but  also  the  chief  insti- 
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gator  of  anti-American  attitudes  and  activity 
in  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America."  These  easily  substanti- 
ated facts  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  objective 
of  "more  friendly  relations"  that  the  treaty  is 
supposed  to  advance. 

One  major  objection  Is  that  the  treaty  is 
superfluous  and  represents  a  sham  perform- 
ance of  improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  part  of  the  present  concocted 
make-believe  in  detenting  the  USSR.  The 
objection  Is  firmly  based  on  the  Roosevelt- 
Lltvlnov  exchanges  of  1933  that  established 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.  Aside  from  adventi- 
tious references  made  to  a  proposed  consular 
convention  then  and  an  exemplifying  Ger- 
man-USSR Agreement  of  1925,  Lltvlnov  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  touring  or  residing  in  the  USSR  In  a 
November  16.  1933  communication.  It  reads: 
"Furthermore,  I  desire  to  state  that  such 
rights  will  be  granted  to  American  nationals 
Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries." 

Predicated  on  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ple relations,  this  agreement  was  never 
legally  abrogated  and  thus.  In  International 
law,  has  remained  in  force  to  the  present  day. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  such  as  U.S.  vs. 
Belmont  in  1937  and  U.S.  vs.  Pink  in  1942, 
as  well  as  a  case  In  New  York,  are  founded 
on  the  exchanges.  The  so-called  Russian  con- 
cession on  notification  and  access  in  the 
present  treaty  is  really  no  concession  at  all. 
This  right  should  have  been  demanded  long 
ago  on  the  basis  of  the  '33  agreements.  When 
this  vital  point  was  brought  up  in  the  hear- 
ings, the  chairman.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght, 
rightly  admitted — for  the  record  shows  It — 
that  the  State  Department  was  never  chal- 
lenged on  this.  And  this  after  two  years  of 
concern  with  the  treaty!  Yet,  following  the 
hearings  the  State  Department  minced  the 
truth  In  response  to  the  Committee's  inquiry 
when  it  predicated  the  whole  Lltvlnov  ex- 
change and  declaration  of  protection  on  the 
German-USSR  Agreement  of  1925."  It  is 
amazing  that  no  one  in  the  Senate  chal- 
lenged this  stratagem. 

Another  important  legal  objection  is  based 
on  the  misrepresentations  in  the  treaty  it- 
self, which  are  clearly  indicative  of  the 
askewed  preconceptions  dominating  our  of- 
ficials who  framed  the  pact.  The  treaty  is 
replete  with  the  notion  of  a  "Soviet  nation- 
al," "a  national  of  the  sending  state,"  "the 
national  flag  of  the  sending  state,"  and  "the 
national  coat-of-arms  of  the  sending  state." 
Even  on  the  basis  of  the  USSR  Constitution, 
not  to  mention  rudimentary  political  reali- 
ties In  the  USSR,  there  is  no  such  political 
animal  in  existence  as  a  "Soviet  national," 
nor  are  there  such  objects  in  existence  as  a 
"national  flag"  or  a  "national  coat-of-arms" 
of  the  USSR.  These  concepts  are  applicable 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  a  nation- 
state,  but  they  are  myths  as  concerns  the 
USSR,  which  is  an  empire-state  made  up  of 
numerous,   different  national   republics. 

In  a  court  of  law,  a  contract  of  this  sort, 
dealing  in  part  with  mythical  objects,  would 
be  thrown  out  for  its  crass  misrepresenta- 
tions. But  worse  still,  from  a  psycho-political 
point  of  view,  Moscow  surely  must  gloat  over 
the  unbrldged  gap  of  understanding  shown 
by  our  professed  bridge-builders  with  regard 
to  the  many  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR.  On  the  one  hand,  it  naturally  wel- 
comes this  treaty  and  Its  fantastic  concep- 
tual contents,  for  by  all  evidence  the  treaty  is 
essentially  a  diplomatic  affirmation  of  Mos- 
cow's imperium  in  imperio,  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself;  on  the  other  hand.  It  will  unquestion- 


'■  Consular  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
Union.  Hearings,  Committee  On  Foreign  Re- 
lations, United  States  Senate,  USGPO,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1967. 

"  See  Congressional  Record,  Iklarch  10, 
1967,  p.  6269. 
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ably  use  the  treaty  In  Its  dealings  with  the 
non-BusBlan  nation*  as  prime  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  little  to  IcxjIc  forward 
to  from  a  country  ihat  m  one  breath  speaks 
of  "friendship  with  ail  peoples  and  In  the 
next  doesn't  even  recognize  their  distinctive 
national  identities,  which  Mosccjw  at  leas: 
nominally  does. 

Aggravating  all  Uiis  further  Is  the  branch 
principle  of  consularlsni.  the  Instrument  that 
supposedly  atte.-.'.s  w  the  ■ii.inoniii"  inte- 
grality of  the  USSR  Res'ardless  of  the  spe- 
cious distinction  made  between  the  treaty  as 
a  body  of  guidelines  iiu!  subsequent  negotia- 
tions on  consulate  ioc  .aions,  the  very  protler 
of  this  principle  m  regard  to  uhe  multina- 
tional USSR  reduces  the  non-Rus.sian  repub- 
lics In  that  state  to  a  temional  expression  of 
••Russia."  negates  their  distinctive  national 
identities  and  sovereign  [jxjpu'ar  wills,  and 
creates  an  additional  legal  mess  where  in  the 
United  Nations  our  represenvuives  recogni/e 
both  de  jure  and  de  facto  two  original,  sover- 
eign Charter  members.  Soviet  Ukraine  and 
Soviet  Byelorussia.  A?a:n.  on  this  point  the 
State  Department  played  on  the  weakness  of 
many  a  Senator  with  a  high-pressure  mem- 
orandum that  bl.^uintly  raised  the  question 
"Does  the  Convention  prej'.idice  the  position 
of  subject  people©  Incorporated  against  their 
win  Into  the  Soviet  Union'  '  and  then  gUbly 
answered  It.  "No.  it  does  not."  ■' 

Plainly.  If  more  windows  are  desired  In 
"Russia."  If  mutual  understanding  toward 
all  peoples  were  a  sincere  objecuve.  and  If  we 
had  the  foresight  to  avoid  these  and  other 
psycho-poUtlcal  dlsadvant.^ges  of  the  treaty, 
we  would  wisely  consider  the  realistic  alter- 
native of  setting  up  emba-isies  in  Byelorussia. 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Kazakh  Turkestan. 
This  la  accommodated  by  Article  18a  of  the 
USSR  constitution.  It  would  also  t)e  a  real 
test  of  Moscow's  desire  for  peaceful  reUtlorvs. 
Moreover,  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  their  em- 
bassies la  Washington,  we  would  be  able  to 
cover  tbelr  espionage  and  subversive  pollUcal 
activity  tar  more  effectively  than  with  "Rus- 
sian" consulates  in  Chicago  and  other  cltiee 
It  la  noteworthy  that  the  Stale  Department 
has  consistently  opp^jsed  the  far  more  advan- 
tageous embassy  idea  t>ecaa3e  of  the  presence 
of  more  communLsts  here:  yet.  with  the  con- 
stiUte  Idea.  It  would  allow  fur  more  of  them 
In  more  vulnerable  are<vs  of  the  country 

Significantly,  none  of  these  points  and 
crttlclams  were  challenged  by  the  treoty's 
proponents.  The  amateur  show  staged  by 
Senators  Morton  and  Percy  avoided  these 
points  entirely,  confused  Russia"  and  the 
USSR  with  "the  Soviets"  throughout  and 
came  up  with  some  fantastic  interpretations 
as,  lor  example.  Latin  American  states  won't 
follow  us  because  they  haven't  In  the  past. 
not  recognizing  that  Moscow  Just  began  to 
exert  pressure  there  in  a  major  way  in  the 
past  ten  yeare."  Neither  have  they  or  other 
proponents  answered  the  additional  criti- 
cism bearing  on  the  real  protection  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  In  the  USSR.  Superficially 
bandying  about  the  20  000  figure  of  Ameri- 
cans touring  the  USSR  annually  and  the 
260  "Soviet  nationals"  here  measures  neither 
the  relative  Intelligence  worth  of  the  pro- 
jected ratio  nor  the  scope  of  the  hoped-for 
protection.  With  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment here  the  specially  assigned  2SO  may  In 
these  terms  be  equivalent  or  exceed  In  value 
the  20.000  there,  most  of  them  given  to  typi- 
cal American  tourism  and  guided,  of  course. 
by  overseeing  Inumrlst  Furthermore.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
treaty's  notification  and  access  provision  Is 
no  guarantee  whatsoever  against  the  contin- 
uation of  arbitrary  arrests  of  American  na- 
tionals who,   If   they   are   important  enijugh 


to  Moscow,  csn  easily  be  brainwashed  In  the 
sp.in  of  three  days.  As  in  the  recent  Kazan- 
Komarek  c.se.  such  Americans  can  be  ar- 
rested and  held  Uiconimunicado  by  the  Rus- 
si.ms  indirectly  on  the  terrain  of  their  outer 
empire,  in  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  Senates  inept  ratification  the  Slate  De- 
part.nient  released  a  brochure  w.irnlng  Amer- 
icans, in  effect,  lh.it  travel  in  the  USSR  Is  at 
tJieir  own  risk.  ' 

The  espionage  and  subversion  disadvan- 
tages of  the  treuty  were  also  not  met  with 
adequate  explanation.  The  shell  game  of 
manipulaUng  Uie  15  or  20  figure  of  Russian 
consular  personnel  expected  here  conceals 
the  net  d.sadvantage  we  face  because  of  sev- 
erd  re.isons  One  is  that  well  spy-trained 
Ru.'ssi.i.ns  would  enjoy  a  larger  pond  to  fish 
In  here  than  we  there  Second,  the  coeffi- 
ciency  of  their  spy  etlectiveness  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  greater  Third,  a  point  which 
w.is  completely  overlooked  though  It  is  al- 
ready well  founded  In  this  country,  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  expanded  opportunities  for 
coercion,  blackmail  of  U.S.  citizens  with  rel- 
atives 1)1  the  USSR,  bribery,  and  sundry  sub- 
versive tactics  directed  against  ethnic 
groups;  and  this  with  unprecedented  diplo- 
matic immunity  covering  felonies  such  as 
murder  and  kidnapping.  It  doesn  t  require 
much  imagination  to  see  how  Utile  or  no  rec- 
iprocity there  exists  in  this  for  us. 

No  reply  could  be  found  for  the  additional 
criticism  that  the  treaty  opens  up  a  Pan- 
doras box  of  Soviet  Ru.'alan  pressure  .ig.ilnst 
every  free  government  in  Latin  America.  With 
the  Biipp'jsed  leader  of  the  Free  World  ex- 
tending this  benefit  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin,  what  Latin  American  govcrimient 
could  refuse  their  request  for  a  similar  con- 
vention. Beginning  with  13  ot  20  here  we 
may  well  end  up'with  several  hundred  addi- 
Uonal  Russian  operatives  In  the  hemisphere. 
clo.iked  with  diplomatic  Immunity  and  at  a 
lime  when  many  of  our  own  olTlcuils  have 
l>een  warning  us  to  expect  steppe<t-up  Red 
subversion  south  of  the  border.  I  he  MLvrton 
reply  mentioned  above  Us  about  as  Uune  as 
one  would  expect,  for  were  In  the  60s  nut 
the  30s 

Finally.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  hon- 
est to  point  out  that  one  objective  for  the 
treaty's  ratlflcallon  Is  Us  contribution  to 
"increasing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries '  This  Is  Just  the  first  step,  a  part  of  a 
large  pack.ige.  Piercing  the  vagaries  and  slo. 
gans  of  •normalizing  rel.itions."  ".idvanclng 
peace."  •improving  communications'^  and  so 
forth,  an  internal  analysis  of  the  treaty  re- 
sults in  a  grave  disadvant-ige  for  us  It  will 
even  be  graver  If  our  citizens  permit  the  next 
pdxt  of  the  package  de:il  to  be  handled  as 
In  slipshod  a  manner  as  the  first  one  was. 
For.  on  trade,  we  will  only  be  repeating  our 
tragic  economic  errors  of  the  Ms  and  30's  In 
regard  to  the  USSR  Flushed  with  a  supposed 
victory  on  ratification.  Senator  Morton  Is 
talking;  antiquated  nonsense  when  he  states, 
"rhere  are  strong  indications  that  a  new  era 
Is  beginning  for  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
Eastern  E^orope  It  Is  m  our  national  Interest 
that  we  make  sure  that  American  Ideas  and 
fkiU  become  a  part  of  that  changing  world."  " 
He  reveals  not  only  his  complele  Ignorance 
ijf  the  Cold  W:ir  but  ilso  cf  the  record  of  U-S. 
trade  with  totalitarian  powers 

Enough  has  been  shown  hfre  to  indicate 
the  glaring  politico-cultural  la*;  existing  In 
our  country  with  regard  to  the  USSR.  It  is 
almost  like  an  Ineradicable  blind-spot  for 
some  legislators  and  others  alike.  However, 
the  matter  of  accommodating  Russian  con- 
sulates In  this  country  siiU  is  not  resolved. 
Proponents     of      tfie      treaty      repeated     ad 


nauseum  the  jKilnt  that  ratification  of  ths 
treaty  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  e;  t^b- 
lishment  of  Russian  consulates  here,  wnich 
Is  a  subject  for  further  negotiations  Also, 
in  rationalizing  his  switch  Senator  Dlrksen 
stressed  emphatically  that  the  •treaty  would 
not  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  est.ibliili  a 
consulate  In  Chicago  or  any  other  city."  -  Not 
only  this,  but  the  citizenry  was  Informed 
that  Dlrksen  "was  assured  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dcm  Ru-k  that  appropriate  C^ni^res- 
sional  Committees'  would  be  consulted  be- 
fore a  U.S.  consulate  w.is  establis!-.cd  in  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  clearance  with  c  'mmunily  ol- 
ficial  before  a  Soviet  consulate  could  be  lo- 
cated in  this  couuiry.'^ -'  Thi.s  agreement 
opens  up  a  whole  new  area  on  the  issue,  and 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  h.as  already  declared 
Ih.il  his  city  wants  no  Russian  consulate. 
.■\s  we  approi.ch  Captive  N.itions  Week,  pres- 
sure Is  building  up  to  have  other  M.iyors 
of  our  port-cities  declare  themselves  along 
the  same  lines.  It  wTU  be  Interesting  to  see 
what  counter-pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear    to   overcome    the  agreement. 

TIME    FOR    REVIEW    OF    T  S.    POLICY    TOWARD    THE 

tr.s.s.R. 
The  hearings  on  the  Consul.ir  Convention 
have  shown  bevond  question  of  doubt  our 
pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thornuch  review 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  On  the  .scale 
of  politico-diplomatic  calculation  the  treaty 
definitely  does  not  rest  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
b.isls;  the  net  disadvantage  Is  ours.  What 
makes  the  situation  worse  Is  that  we.  rather 
than  the  Ru.ssHns.  have  pres.-ied  for  it;  and 
though  the  President  could  initiate  nepotia- 
tions  for  consulates  without  a  treaty,  it  has 
been  felt  that  at  least  the  Senate  should  as- 
sume p.u-t  of  this  responsibihty.  But  the 
treaty  Is  a  vestlgUU  remain  of  the  30's  when 
our  knowledge  of  •Russia"  and  Its  global 
itmbitions  and  operations  was  quit*  want- 
ing Judging  by  the  preconceptions  and  con- 
cepts displaved  in  the  hearings,  there  still 
is  the  want,  but  will  the  need  for  such  a  re- 
view be  recognized? 

Never  in  our  history  has  such  a  review  been 
undertaken  to  eliminate  the  conceptual  cob- 
webs which  misdirect  us  Into  net  disad- 
vantageous positions.  In  part.  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  has  sensed  this  need  In  suit- 
ing that  this  treaty  and  other  measures  ••are 
going  to  alTect  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries." 
Tliere  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  to  do 
what  we  have  never  done  before  but  should 
have  done  long  ago. 

The  author  offers  a  proposed  resolution 
which,  in  content,  can  be  easily  documented 
and  substantiated  on  the  basis  of  the  mis- 
conceptions and  contradictions  to  facts 
utu-red  by  our  foremost  leaders  In  the  past 
twenty  years,  exclusively  In  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  rightly  pride  ourselves  In 
this  country  on  seizing  upon  the  innovative, 
the  new.  and  the  changing.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  whether,  with  courage  and 
foresight,  we  can  bring  Into  full  public  view 
and  for  unprecedented  examination  and  as- 
sessment our  policy  toward  the  USSR.  The 
proposed  measure  reads  as  follows; 

"BESOLmON  OSV  REVnrW  OF  r.s.  poiict  towam 

TKI   r.s.s.R. 
"A  resolution  providing  for  a  thorough  re- 
view of  U  S.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

■•Wh<-Teas  In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Message  the  President  declared  'the  genius 
of  the  American  poUtlcal  system  has  always 
been  expressed  through  creative  debate  that 
offers  reasonable  alternatives;   and 

"WheTeaa  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR  Is 
most  crucial  to  the  Issue  of  global  peace  or 
war.  and  the  cumulaUve  evidence  of  the  past 


""US-USSR  Consular  Convention.  Ques- 
tions and  Answers,^'  Department  of  State. 
February  8.  1967.  p   7. 

*  CoMCUBSiOMAi.  Recobs,  MaTch  9,  1967.  pT> 
&99a-6»94S. 
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two  decades.  Including  Greece,  Iran,  Korea, 
Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Vietnam,  casts  a  reasonable  and  heavy 
doubt  on  the  peace-Insuring  efiBcacy  of  the 
pursued  policy;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  never  been  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  our  policy  toward 
the  USSR,  even  at  levels  below  another  Great 
Debate,  examining  and  Illuminating  ques- 
tionable preconceptions,  arrant  conceptual 
confusions,  contradictions  to  fact  and  prin- 
ciple, and  high-level  counter-contradictions 
that  have  surrounded  this  policy;  and 

"Wicreos  proposed  particular  measures, 
such  as  the  U.S. -USSR  Consular  Convention, 
U.S. -Soviet  trade,  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ments, etc..  depend  for  their  accurate  and 
proper  evaluation  on  the  soundness  or  no  of 
the  underlying  assumptions  and  criteria  In 
the  general  policy;  and 

"Whereas  these  assumptions  and  criteria 
have  been  too  frequently  conveyed  by  official 
assertions  that  are  patently  contrary  to  fact 
and  or  principle,  and  especially  at  this  time 
deserve  to  be  openly  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined; and 

"Whereas,  to  cite  one  example,  on  the 
highest  level  an  old.  Imperial  Czarlst  Rus- 
sian usage,  albeit  fictional  to  present  condi- 
tions, has  been  revived  in  the  thought  'The 
common  interests  of  the  peoples  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  many";  and 

"Whereas,  by  way  of  further  example,  the 
notion  expressed  by  one  of  our  Presidents, 
•no  nation  In  the  history  of  battle  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Russian  suffered  In  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War,'  contra- 
dicts the  facts  that  the  ravaged  territories 
In  the  USSR  were  largely  non-Russian  and 
the  losses  of  Lithuanians.  Latvians.  Esto- 
nians, Ukrainians,  Armenians  and  other  non- 
Russian  nationals  were  equal  If  not  greater; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  additional  contradltlon  to 
fact,  more  than  one  national  leader  has 
voiced  the  mythical  constructions  of  '200 
million  Russians'  In  existence  and  the  USSR 
as  'Russia.';  and 

"Whereas,  to  mention  another  apt  example, 
a  high-level  conception  misjudges  'areas, 
such  as  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  or  Georgia'  as 
constituting  'traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  an  historical  state,'  which  factually 
has  been  In  existence  for  only  forty-five 
years;  and 

"W^iereas,  In  sharp  contradiction  to  this 
quoted  misconception,  an  outstanding  offi- 
cial U.S.  statement  in  the  United  Nations 
emphasizes;  'An  Independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  In 
1917'  and  later  'with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Army,  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
was  established  and  Incorporated  Into  the 
USSR';  also.  'In  1920,  the  Soviet  army  In- 
vaded, and  Armenian  independence,  so  long 
awaited,  was  snuffed  out",  also,  'In  1921,  the 
Red  Army  came  to  aid  of  Communists  rebel- 
ling against  the  Independent  State  of  Georgia 
and  Installed  a  Soviet  regime';   and 

"Whereas  these  selected  examples  of  basic 
confusion,  contradictions  of  reality,  and  offi- 
cial counter-contradictions  are  compounded 
by  growing  doubts  related  to  operating  prin- 
ciples, double-standards,  and  ptolicy  Incon- 
sistencies, even  at  a  time  when  the  USSR  and 
its  syndicated  Red  associates  supply  the  to- 
talitarian Red  regime  In  North  Vietnam  to 
kill  Increasing  numbers  of  American  defend- 
ers of  Independent  South  Vietnam;    and 

"Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  these  and  nu- 
merous other  points  of  evidence,  It  Is  not  In- 
conceivable that  the  forthcoming  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution, 
which  gave  rise  to  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  and  its  world-wide  aggressive 
ambitions,  might  elicit  In  'the  spirit  of 
peaceful  coexistence'  harmful  expressions 
virtually  equating  this  fraudulent  revolution 
with  our  own  American  Revolution  and  Its 
symbolization  of  national  Independence,  In- 
dividual liberty,  and  freedom;  and 


"Whereas  a  genuine  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence means  progressive  reciprocity,  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  barriers  year  by  year, 
the  absence  of  controlled  movements,  an  In- 
tensified understanding  between  nations  In 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States,  and  sur- 
cease from  indirect  provocation  In  other 
parts  of  the  Free  World,  none  of  which  has 
been  realised  in  the  past  decade;  and 

"Whereas  a  policy  founded  on  basic  mis- 
conceptions, myths,  and  Internal  contradic- 
tions generates  a  grand  illusion  which  In  the 
long  run  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  results 
for  our  Independence  and  national  security 
and  certainly,  in  the  short  run  and  with 
reference  to  the  nations  in  the  USSR,  falls  to 
validate  the  President's  declaration  in  his 
1966  State  of  the  Union  Message:  "The  fifth 
and  most  Important  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  support  of  national  Independence — 
the  right  of  each  people  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  shape  their  own  institu- 
tions. .  .  .  We  follow  this  principle  by  en- 
couraging the  end  of  colonial  rule':  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) in  Congress  assembled.  That  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  of  U.S.  pwllcy 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  be  undertaken.  The  re- 
view shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  public 
hearings,  designated  studies  relevant  to  all 
essential  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  sched- 
uled sjmiposia  consisting  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  (the  House),  representatives  of  inter- 
ested areas  in  our  Government,  and  invited 
participants  from  the  private  sector  of  our 
society.  The  results  of  this  comprehensive 
review  will  be  made  available  by  publication 
and  other  media  to  the  American  public.  On 
the  basis  of  the  results  the  Senate  (the 
House)  shall  determine  what  'reasonable  al- 
ternatives' exist  to  our  present  policy  toward 
the  USSR." 

In  the  midst  of  many  foolish  notions  being 
expressed  almost  daily  with  reference  to  our 
conunltment  In  Vietnam  and  the  obvlo'is  in- 
consistency, nay  Irrationality,  of  policies 
pursued  by  the  Administration  in  relation 
to  different  but  inseparable  sectors  of  the 
Red  Empire,  the  American  people,  who  in 
the  last  resort  are  called  upon  'to  sustain  the 
price  of  policy  misjudgments,  are  at  least 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  review — a  truly  first 
Great  Debate  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
USSR.  Will  courage,  foresight,  and  open- 
mlndedness  prevail?  This  Is  the  question  for 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1067 — or  are  we  con- 
tent to  pursue  make-believe  measures  based 
on  crass  misconceptions,  Pavlovlanlzed  reac- 
tions, and  Insular  political  considerations? 


STAMP  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OP  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
independence  of  the  Baltic  States.  The 
stamp  would  be  of  such  denomination 
and  design  as  the  Postmaster  General 
would  determine. 


The  bill  would  proidde  for  sale  of  the 
stamps  to  commence  on  February  16, 
1968,  which  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  the  first 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  gain  its  independ- 
ence. 

The  illegal  and  oppressive  Soviet  Rus- 
sian control  of  the  Baltic  States  is  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  modern  history 
and  we  should  take  every  possible  step 
to  dramatize  the  desire  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples for  the  restoration  of  their  legiti- 
mate independence.  I  believe  that  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  will 
effectively  and  dramatically  demonstrate 
that  the  American  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment stand  behind  the  perseverance 
of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  their  continued 
hopes  for  restoration  of  their  freedom 
under  independent  governments  truly 
reflecting  their  national  traditions  and 
histories. 


STATEMENT    OF    RUMANIAN 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle  East 
war  dramatizes  a  fact  that  many  in  the 
United  States  had  conveniently  ignored; 
namely,  the  persistence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  attempting  to  expand  its  colo- 
nial holdings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  basic 
motivation  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  seize 
control  of  a  number  of  Arab  States  de- 
priving the  citizens  of  freedom  and  pro- 
ducing direct  Communist  territorial 
holds  in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore,  it 
is  with  great  interest  that  we  note  the 
effective  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  Middle  East  scheme  by  knowledge- 
able observers  and  students  of  history. 

One  very  forceful  group  maintaining 
legitimate  concern  over  Communist  con- 
trol of  Rumania  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean lands  is  the  Rumanian  National 
Committee.  In  a  special  meeting  on 
Jime  23,  1967,  this  group  Issued  a  special 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
which  I  deem  of  special  significance  and 
place  in  the  Record  as  a  continuation  of 
my  remarks: 
Statement  or  the  Rumanian  National  Com- 

mtttee  in   connection  with  the  middle 

East   Crisis  and   the   Declarations   Madk 

IN  THE  United  Nations  Assembly  by  ths 

Prime  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  June  23, 

1967 

During  the  United  Nations  Assembly  de- 
bates on  the  Middle  E£ist  crisis,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  Koeygln,  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  Union  defends — and 
demands  that  all  others,  too,  respect — the 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
nations.  We  quote: 

"While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
self-determination,  the  Soviet  Union  Just  as 
resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by  any 
state  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy  toward 
the  other  countries,  a  policy  of  seizure  of 
foreign  lands  and  subjugation  of  the  people 
living  there."  (U.N.  Assembly,  June  19, 
1967.) 
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In  this  connection,  ll  Is  most  appropriate 
to  recall  the  following  snlema  declar^ition 
made  by  the  Soviet  government  on  April  3. 
1944: 

"The  Soviet  government  declares  that  It 
does  not  pursue  the  aim  of  acquiring  any 
p  irt  of  Rumanian  territory  or  of  changing 
tne  existing  social  order  in  Rumania  " 

Several  months  later,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
.^"ovlet  government  lmp<j8ed  on  Rumania — 
with  a  two-hour  ultlmatuni — a  communist- 
dominated  government  Thus,  against  the 
will  of  the  Rumanian  people,  Soviet  Rui^sla 
Installed  a  communist  regime  that  exists 
there  to  this  day 

The  Soviet  government  denies  to  anyone 
the  right  to  anne.x  territory  by  military 
action.  But.  Soviet  Ru.'^.-.ia.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  anuejced  the  Rumaaiin  prov- 
inces of  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bucovina 
(19,752  square  n.Ues  and  a  population  of 
3  7  million  I,  both  provinces  Integral  parts 
of  Rumania. 

For  Soviet  Russia  to  h.uve  the  authority 
to  make  declarations  such  as  that  quoted 
from  the  address  in  the  U  N  Assembly,  a 
prime  requisite  would  be  that  she,  herself, 
be  not  guity  of  the  very  acts  her  representa- 
tives call  "International  crimes'"  and,  more- 
over, that  she  renoun-e  the  fnats  of  those 
aggressions  committed — in  violation  of  the 
prlndplea  she.  herself,  proclaims — against 
the  UidrpendeBce  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
other  oatlona. 


C.      AUSTIN      BARKER      DISCUSSES 
GOLD  CRISIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  KcpfermahI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Sf>eaker,  those 
who  consider  Port  Knox  a  reservoir, 
and  those  who  are  concerned  with  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  will  find 
enlightenment  on  the  gold  crisis  in  the 
very  interesting  talk  given  by  C.  Austin 
Barker,  of  the  firm  of  Homblower  ii 
Weeks-Hemphlll.  Noyes  at  the  Pacific- 
Northwest  Metals  and  Minerals  Confer- 
ence earlier  this  year. 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle printed  it  on  June  8,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  my  constituent,  Joseph  A. 
Glmma.  brought  it  to  my  attention  so 
that  I  In  turn  could  present  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Barker's  "golden"  discussion  fol- 
lows: 
OoLO  AS  AN  Economic  Frvm  Tiiermomfter 
(By  C.   Austin   Barker) 

Our  economy  appears  to  be  more  sickly 
today  than  a  year  ago  on  an  International 
payments  basis  and  It  hxs  been  getting  sicker 
since  1957.  Since  1960  when  foreign  central 
banks  noted  that  our  gold  had  become  lu- 
siifRclent  to  cover  short-term  liabilities  to  all 
foreigners,  otir  treasury  gold  has  declined  to 
about  113  1  billion.  The  amount  of  gold  set 
aside  for  the  statutory  reserve  requirement 
of  a  25'^  gold  cover  for  Federnl  Resen-e  notes 
has  risen  somewhat  since  the  commercial 
b.inks"  cash  deposit  gold  reserve  requirement 
was  abandoned  In  March  1965  The  gold 
reserve  requirement  Is  now  Just  a  little  under 
SIO  bUUon  which  leaves  us  about  $3  billion 
free  gold.  Meanwhile,  as  of  last  year-end.  our 
short-term  liabilities  abroad  had  risen  to 
over  tai  billion.  Of  this  amount  »5  1  billion 


was  held  by  foreign  International  Institu- 
tions, and  of  the  balance  roughly,  one-half 
w.ts  held  by  foreign  central  banks  and  the 
other  or.e-half  by  foreign  Individual.s 

Chart  I  (chart  not  printed  In  Record] 
shows  the  decline  in  U  S.  gold  stocks  since 
IMD,  the  rise  In  short-term  llablluiea  to 
foreigners  and  the  current  25';  statutory  re- 
serve requlremeut  of  gold  to  cover  our  na- 
tional currency.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
f*o  yeirs  ago  the  liquid  US.  dollar  liabilities 
heH  by  foreign  central  banks  and  govern- 
ments totaled  $13  2  billion  At  year-end  1966 
t.hese  holdings  had  shrunk  to  «12  6  billion. 
Indicating  that  there  Is  a  definite  measure  of 
decline  o.'  confidence  In  the  dollar  by  foreign 
central  banks  The  dip  In  the  lower  curve  Is 
the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
for  bank  cash  deposits  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve The  middle  curve  .shows  the  run  on 
gjld  that  accompanied  thl.s  policy  debate  and 
the  Congreaslon.il   legl.slation   to  elfect   It 

Ch.irt  II  (chart  not  printed  In  Record ] 
Indicates  that  our  expr^rts  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  growlni^  rapidly  and  we  have  the 
largest  trade  and  services  surplus  of  any  na- 
tion In  the  world,  largely  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can business  efforts  Yet  our  spending  abroad, 
largely  by  the  Federal  government,  has 
created  a  perennial  payments  deficit  with  no 
end  In  sight.  And  our  trade  surplus  has  been 
deteriorating  for  several  years  because  of 
rising  costs  and  prlce.s  m  our  domestic  econ- 
omy due  to  the  spending  burden  of  foreign 
aid,  military  defense  and  our  national  budget 
deficit. 

Ba-sed  upon  UN  data  on  wholesale  prices 
since  World-War  II.  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Swiss  franc  has  fallen  far  less  than  the 
U  S  dollar.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Canadian  dollar.  French 
franc  and  German  mark  have  bettered  or 
equalled  the  U  S.  dollar  on  this  score  and  for 
a  d'./en  years  the  Japanese  yen  has  been  the 
worlds  most  stable  major  currency  The 
dollars  record  Is  not  a  relatively  enviable  one 
on  this  basis. 

It  Is  clear  that  gold  serves  a  role  as  a  fever 
thermometer  In  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  gold 
Slock  Indicates  too  heavy  a  payments  sur- 
plus or  too  large  a  payments  deficit.  The 
basically  simple  remedy  would  be  to  prescribe 
easy  or  tl^ht  money,  respectively  But  there 
are  also  other  national  policies  which  affect 
foreign  trade  balances  of  Roods  and  services 
payments  deficits  which  can  be  examined  as 
collateral  remedies. 

Despite  the  practice  of  many  n.itlons.  It  Is 
stUl  a  fundamental  economic  truth  that  for 
the  national  economic  body  to  remain 
healthy,  It  should  practice  good  health  habits 
In  the  form  of  sound  fl.scal  and  sound  mone- 
tary policies  domestically  and  Intcrnation.al- 
ly.  The  gold  thermometer  has  already  warned 
us  repeatedly  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  b.ilance  of  payments  deficit  There 
Is  no  sense  In  changing  the  scale  on  the 
thermometer  because  we  would  only  be  fool- 
ing ourselves.  This  Is  what  some  are  advo- 
cating by  a  change  In  the  bookkeeping  for 
our  International  payments  accounting  No 
government  can  control  fund.imental  eco- 
nomU'  forces  by  legislation  or  changes  in 
bookkeeping  entries. 

MONETARY    REFORMS 

There  once  was  a  Greek  gr><l  named  Proteus 
who.  legend  says.  w:ts  a  h.ird  ni.m  to  get  hold 
of  because  when  caught  or  cornered,  he  dis- 
engaged by  simply  changing  shape.  He  re- 
minds us  of  some  monetary  reformers.  As 
soon  as  one  argument  or  proposal  Is  exposed 
or  about  to  be  exposed  as  unworkable  In  a 
worldly  market  place,  a  new  reform  shape 
shows  up  In  the  headlines  The  sum  total 
over  the  past  decade  Is  that  a  lot  of  people 
axe  confused  or  uncertain  over  what  Is  a 
.■^ound  monetary  policy.  They  are  still  a  little 
wary  of  the  "free  lunch"  idea  but  politicians 
and  political  administrators  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  adopt  st.aid<ird,  disciplined  soiutlous  and 
their    Inaction    creates    a    fertile    field    for 


scholars  and  government  staffers  who  are 
emerging  !is  supple  innovators  of  "painless 
solutions  ■  In  the  Protexin  tradition,  escape  Is 
Involved  herein,  rather  than  reform.  As  long 
as  most  countries  felt  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  could  convert  dollars  Into  gold.  U  S 
dollars  were  considered  a  good  supplement 
to  their  official  gold  reserves  This  feeling 
lasted  for  many  ye^irs.  Now  that  there  Is 
doubt  In  those  minds,  some  scholars  and 
money  man.^gers  and  officials.  prim,u-ily  from 
England  and  the  United  Slates,  arc  suggest- 
ing new  monetary  systems. 

Some  of  these  plans  call  for  subjiituting  a 
new  kind  of  borrowing  In  place  of  borrowing 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  be- 
cau.se  to  aV(Jld  being  paid  twck  with  depreci- 
ated currency,  the  IMF  has  in  effect  put  gold 
cittu.ses  on  their  loans  to  avoid  this  possl- 
bil.ty  The  new  borrowing  plan  Is  to  give  the 
creditors  some  sort  of  composite  units  which 
they  would  hold  as  a  sort  of  "paper  gold  ' 
but  which  would  not  be  subject  to  conver- 
sion Into  gold.  Naturally,  all  the  creditor 
nations,  those  with  favorable  balances  of  In- 
ternational p.iyments.  are  critical  of  these 
plans,  and  this  Is  basic.illy  the  description 
of  most  types  of  reform  In  International 
monetary  systems  in  the  debates  now  going 
on.  Yet.  as  long  as  the  US.  Treasury  and 
the  Admlnl.stration  argue  that  gold  revalua- 
tion Is  simply  not  In  the  cards  and  as  long 
as  we  have  some  supply  of  gold  In  our 
Treasury  stock,  the  arguments  for  non-gold 
"reform  '  will  go  on.  If  we  lose  our  gold, 
other  nations  ultimately  may  take  over  the 
International  banker's  role  and  there  will  be 
no  more  "reform"  debate. 

Almost  without  exception,  these  "new" 
reforms  Include  more  government  conirola, 
Immediately  or  Inevitably.  There  Is  Utile 
Consideration  for  the  free  market  found  in 
their  structure.  Some  new  propositions 
might  even  sacrifice  our  nation's  monetary 
sove:  ^Ignty  On  this  score,  a  United  States 
citizen  need  not  be  cynical  to  be  concerned. 
Many  of  the  supporters  of  such  risky  solu- 
tions advocate  monetary  controls  artificially 
to  bring  about  "rlskless"  Interest  rates  to 
"punish"  the  bankers  and  "reward"  the 
poor.  The  resultant  Inflation,  which  Is  the 
cruelest  tax  of  all.  would  then  be  checked 
by  government  price  and  profit  controls, 
ceilings,  or  freezings.  IX  business  expansion 
and  growth  slow  down,  the  reformers  would 
be  ready  to  have  government  step  In  and 
provide  full  employment  by  spending  first, 
which  Is  popular,  and  raising  taxes  later. 

A  popular  answer  to  our  concern  Is 
usually  put  In  the  form  of  a  question. 
"Would  you  raise  Interest  rates  to  solve  the 
payments  deficit  and  cause  grave  unemploy- 
menf" — or — "Are  you  not  a  Christian?" 
Many  businessmen  cringe  at  these  questions. 
I  suggest  there  are  alternative  solutions  If 
we  face   the  problem   realistically. 

WHAT    ARC    THE    CHOICES? 

In  today's  serious  monetary  situation  we 
could  first  tighten  money  and  credit  by 
slowing  down  the  purchas.  of  government 
securities  and  by  other  Federal  Reserve 
measures  to  prevent  an  outflow  and  also  to 
correct  the  basic  economy.  However,  the 
economy  h:is  already  softened  somewhat  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  cooperating  In  tills 
respect  and  creating  new  money  to  help 
avoid  a  recession.  Under  these  conditions  "^e 
can  expect  a  gradual  loss  of  gold  and  if  it 
continues,  possibly  a  run  on  gold 

A  second  step  to  solve  tiie  payments 
deficit  would  be  to  cut  foreign  aid  temixj- 
rarlly  tuitll  the  'Vietnam  war  is  concluded 
and  also  to  re-examine  our  policy  of  non- 
Vietnam  military  expenses  abroad  with  a 
view  to  our  allied  nations  sharing  more  of 
the  burden  or  else  we  may  have  to  reduce 
It  unilaterally  on  the  grounds  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  the  foreign  exchange 
burden.  Europe  has  become  stronger  now 
and   Russia   Is   preoccupied    on   her   eastern 
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borders.  This  decision  could  be  made  on  a 
military  rather  than  on  a  political  basis. 
The  armed  services  have  traditionally  sup- 
ported a  sound  U.S.  dollar  as  fundamental 
to  our  national  security.  "Who  will  be  our 
friends  when  our  gold  Is  gone?"  Is  a  na- 
tional defense  as  well  as  a  political  ques- 
tion. 

A  third  choice  Is  to  raise  the  price  of  gold 
to,  say,  $70  an  ounce.  This  would  be  the 
mcst  orderly  of  the  alternatives  because  all 
countries  would  then  do  the  same  and  there 
would  be  a  status  quo  In  this  respect.  The 
$13  billion  of  U.S.  gold  would  become  $26 
billion  and  this  would  buy  time  for  some 
of  the  above  solutions  to  be  worked  out. 
In  itself  It  would  not  solve  the  payments 
deficit  but  It  would  cut  off  the  "crisis  pres- 
sure.'" 

Tlie  fourth  alternate  solution  would  be 
to  stop  selling  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  or  at 
any  price.  In  effect,  this  would  be  a  gold 
embargo.  Other  nations  would  then  either 
close  their  "gold  windows"  or  keep  them 
open,  but  In  either  case  the  U.S.  dollar  would 
tend  to  depreciate  In  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies as  long  as  we  have  deficits.  This 
would  be  an  unstable  and  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation and  would  require  other  nations  to 
devalue  irregularly  or  set  up  various  counter- 
acting foi-ces  in  order  to  avoid  an  export  ad- 
vantage to  America  In  Its  trading  abroad. 
Presumably  It  would  be  Immensely  compli- 
cated by  exchange  controls  and  other  con- 
trols which  would  handicap  International 
free  trade. 

If  we  closed  the  "gold  window"  to  for- 
eigners the  price  of  gold  would  rise  because 
we  would  then  have  discontinued  the  policy 
of  dumping  gold  on  the  market  to  hold  It 
down  to  $35  an  ounce  and  the  demand  pres- 
sure for  gold  would  Increase  relatively  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  of  a  worldwide 
rise  In  gold  prices.  However,  closing  the  gold 
window  would  slow  but  not  stop  the  drain 
on  our  Treasury  gold  because  U.S.  Industry 
buys  gold  from  the  Treasury  at  almost  four 
times  the  annual  U.S.  gold  mining  produc- 
tion rate. 

Thus  If  the  gold  embargo  were  continued 
for  an  Indeterminate  period,  a  fifth  alter- 
nate remedy  would  need  to  be  adopted  then, 
or  sooner,  i.e.,  an  exploration  and  or  produc- 
tion subsidy  on  gold  for  American  miners. 
A  subsidy  was  enacted  to  encourage  uranium 
production  and  was  very  successful.  The 
subsidy  could  be  another  "stop-gap"  to  "bide 
for  time"  but  on  a  necessarily  long-term  ap- 
{woach  to  give  American  miners  a  chance  at 
least  to  supply  our  industrial  needs  for  gold, 

RECENT    GOLD    PROPOSALS 

On  April  6th,  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Congress  announced  hearings 
on  the  legislation  releasing  some  of  the 
Treasury's  silver  stock  from  use  as  backing 
for  silver  certificates.  The  announcement 
came  out  about  the  same  time  as  a  disclosure 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  the  stock  of  "free" 
silver  had  dwindled  to  less  than  100  million 
OTinces  for  the  first  time  In  decades.  Only 
three  years  ago.  It  was  widely  believed  that 
there  was  a  many  years'  supply  of  silver  in 
the  Treasury's  silver  stock. 

On  the  same  date,  April  6th,  Mr.  Rudolph 
A.  Peterson,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  called  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  U.S.  policy  for  combating  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  government  controls  over  foreign 
lending  and  Investing  by  American  btislness. 
He  stated  that  the  U.S.  piecemeal  negative 
attempts  to  fix  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems have  failed.  And  he  called  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  actual  strength  of  the 
nation  In  world  economic  affairs.  What  we 
need,  he  proposed.  Is  an  overall  long-range 
payments  strategy  which  will  be  economi- 
cally sound.  He  noted  that  the  past  VS.  ap- 
proaches on  the  balance  of  pasTnents  deficit 
have  resulted   In   short-term  tactical  movee 


'Which  have  led  us  astray  and  caused  anxiety 
abroad  about  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  as 
weU  as  the  economic  aims  of  the  United 
States. 

One  cannot  help  but  agree  100%  with  this 
leading  banker  and  especially  his  desire  for 
a  timetable  to  roll  back  the  pseudo-exchange 
controls  now  In  existence,  i.e.,  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  and  the  voluntary  restraint 
program  on  bankers  and  corporations  abroad. 
He  Is  taking  the  strong,  long-term  forward 
view  on  this  score  and  away  from  the  tenets 
of  mercantilism  which  we  are  In  danger  of 
having  imposed  upon  us  more  and  more. 
However,  I  am  puzzled  In  one  respect  where- 
in it  Is  stated  that  the  Increases  In  U.S.  short- 
term  liabilities  abroad  are  meastires  of 
strength  not  weaknesses  Just  as  increases  in 
def>osit  liabilities  of  commercial  banks  are 
one  criterion  of  their  strength.  I  under- 
stand why  dep>oslt  liability  Increases  are  one 
criterion  of  strength  for  a  commercial  bank 
so  long  as  the  deposit  monies  are  wisely  and 
profitably  Invested  which  Is  the  goal  of  com- 
mercial banking.  This  type  of  well-managed 
banking  growth  is  what  made  the  Bank  of 
America  the  world's  largest  bank.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  envisage  a  commercial  bank 
asking  Its  depositors  not  to  withdraw  their 
deposits  because  the  bank  would  then  be 
In  dlfGculties  (unless  as  a  special  plea  for 
continuance  as  with  some  CD's).  This  ap- 
pears to  be  'the  analogy  of  what  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  doing  by  aslting  certain  foreign 
nations  not  to  cash  In  their  claims  for  gold. 
Unfortunately,  this  cannot  prevent  a  sur- 
reptitious liquidation  by  friendly  nations  of 
dollars  for  tangible  U,S.  goods. 

We  knew  when  the  United  States  Incurred 
short-term  liabilities  abroad  that  they  could 
be  turned  into  dollars  at  will  and  we  had 
guaranteed  that  those  dollars  were  converti- 
ble Into  gold  at  will.  However,  foreigners  are 
not  subject  to  restrictions  atxjut  gold  as  U.S. 
citizens  are.  U.S.  citizens  cannot  ask  for  pay- 
ment In  gold  of  domestic  liabilities  as,  for 
example,  for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  But  if 
foreign  central  banks  have  accepted  dollars 
as  equivalent  to  gold,  they  have  a  choice 
later  (which  we  do  not  have)  of  asking  for 
final  payment  in  gold.  Moreover,  in  what  did 
the  U.S.  Invest  the  monies  arising  from  these 
liabilities  abroad?  In  foreign  aid  gifts  or 
loans,  a  domestic  deficit,  or  was  It  expensed 
abroad  for  military  purposes?  Thus,  we  have 
no  counterpart  claims  or  earnings  as  a  bank 
has.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  cannot  see 
the  commercial  bank  analogy  in  the  case 
of  our  International  short-term  liabilities. 
We  simply  incur  an  Interest  burden  when 
these  liabilities  grow.  To  be  sure.  If  we  could 
sell  all  of  our  foreign  assets,  short  and  long- 
term  and  pay  off  all  short  and  long-term 
liabilities  we  would  have  a  surplus  of  many 
billions  of  dollars,  but  we  cannot  plan  ao 
drastic  or  far-reaching  a  liquidation  if  we 
are  to  remain  the  wwld's  banker  and  con- 
tinue free  international  trading. 

Mr.  Peterson  stated  that  as  a  last  resort. 
If  the  drains  on  ■the  VS.  gold  stock  became 
Intolerable,  the  United  States  might  have  to 
refuse  'to  sell  gold.  If  the  Administration  can 
come  up  ■with  an  overall  payments  strategy 
which  would  be  economically  sound,  as  Mr. 
Peterson  proposed,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  drastic  step  of  putting  an  embargo  on 
our  gold.  On  the  other  band,  I  would  suggest 
that  If  the  Administration  believes  that  we 
are  going  ■to  reach  this  drastic  requirement 
In  the  near  future,  perhaps  it  should  raise 
the  price  of  gold  while  we  still  have  sufficient 
gold  in  our  coffers,  which,  if  doubled,  could 
pay  off  a  substantial  part  of  the  current  U.S. 
liabilities  abroad  owed  to  central  banks  and 
would  tuidoubtedly  bring  tremendous 
amounts  of  gold  out  of  the  hoards  that  in- 
vestors have  been  holding  as  an  inflation 
hedge.  This  gold  undoubtedly  would  find  Its 
way  into  central  bank  official  gold  reserves 
and  answer  the  gold  liquidity  problem.  It  Is 
estimated  by  one  Intemattonal  gold  expert 


that  there  is  between  $20  and  $25  billion  of 
gold  locked  up  in  private  Investors'  hands. 
A  price  rise  for  gold  would  be  a  sounder 
action  than  the  removal  of  the  law  requiring 
25  7c  in  gold  as  a  backing  of  the  U.S.  national 
paper  currency.  Removal  of  the  257c  gold 
backing  would  free  up  nearly  $10  billion  of 
our  gold,  all  of  the  gold  cover,  and  could 
cause  a  drastic  run  on  gold.  'We  all  know 
what  happened  when  Congress  removed  the 
small  gold  backing  of  commercial  bank  cash 
deposits  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  We 
lost  $1.5  billion  of  gold  in  a  half  year  to  "free 
up"  $4.7  billion  of  our  gold  reserves.  The 
Treasury  experts  had  estimated  less  than  a 
$400  mUlion  outflow  of  gold  If  we  removed 
this  "outer  perimeter"  of  our  gold  protection. 
We  can  only  conjecture  the  gold  outflow  if 
■the  25 '"c  cover,  the  "inner  perimeter,"  Is 
breached,  particularly  with  our  piayments 
deficit  worsening  and  prospects  of  a  rajjldly 
increasing  domestic  budget  deficit. 

As  an  economist,  recognizing  the  economic - 
fiscal  impasse  where  the  Administration  and 
the  Treasury  refuse  ■to  revalue  gold  and  have 
not  been  able  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  gold 
drain,  I  cannot  believe  the  Bank  of  America 
Is  strategically  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  close  the  "gold  window"  under 
these  given  circumstances.  It  seems  fruitless 
to  tell  the  government,  in  effect,  that  its 
firmly  reiterated  policy  is  wrong.  After  all, 
they  are  our  elected  officials.  Perhaps  time 
will  show  them  a  better  solution  if  they 
adopt  a  policy  to  stop  selling  gold  to  tem- 
porarily solve  the  emergency  of  losing  our 
gold  and  then  see  the  resultant  effect  on  the 
dollar. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  no  Inside  infor- 
mation, the  proposal  seems  to  be  a  very 
subtle  and  complicated  approach  with  an 
educational  purpose.  Although  It  is  not  the 
best  or  most  orderly  solution,  it  couid  be 
turned  Into  a  better  solution,  later,  after  the 
price  for  its  educational  effect  were  paid. 
Thus  It  would  be  a  step,  though  somewhat 
costly,  toward  order  and  better  than  butting 
one's  head  against  the  Treasury's  well- 
publicized  stone  wall  of  $35  an  ounce  and 
the  continuing  payments  deficit. 

I  cannot  pinpoint  the  cost  of  closing  the 
"gold  door"  but  the  cost  of  our  nation  and 
to  the  world  of  losing  all  of  our  gold  would 
be  far,  far  greater  In  effect  than  the  loss  of 
the  $13.1  billion  in  U.S.  Treasury  stock.  Con- 
gress has  been  spending  billions  of  our  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid  to  the  poorer  nations  for 
food  and  education  and  billions  to  fight  pov- 
erty in  our  underdeveloped  urban  areas,  in- 
cluding large  amounts  for  education  and  re- 
training. The  educational  effect  toward 
sounder  fiscal  and  national  policies  In  the 
United  States  that  might  be  brought  about 
by  closing  the  gold  door  and  noting  the 
results  might  well  be  worth  the  cost.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  crltlclee  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  well  thought-out  strategic  approach  to 
close  the  "gold  window." 

I  also  respect  and  support  the  admonitions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  banks  and  most 
economists  that  the  Administration  adopt 
sound  fiscal  policies  to  solve  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  But  what  is  really  to  be 
done,  now?  Isn't  this  the  overriding  ques- 
tion for  our  national  position  as  the  world's 
international  banker  and  the  free  world's 
freedom? 

CONCLUSION 

In  an  economy  like  ours  which  Is  geared  to 
emphasize  productivity  and  where  politics  Is 
geared  to  pKjpularlty,  pressures  are  created 
which  tend  to  compromise  financial  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  The  social  ills  and  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility are  so  much  everybody's  fault 
that  they  become  nobody's  fault.  "Paper 
gold"  solutions  are  not  novel  but  horse-and- 
buggy  Innovations,  out  of  place  in  a  scien- 
tific age  which  needs  financial  integrity  now 
more  than  at  any  other  period  in  history.  I 
could  continue  to  catalog  the  fiscal-political 
problems  but  the  big  question  for  the  Amer- 
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lean  public  remains.  "Is  the  apparent  In- 
solubility of  this  conflict  inevitable''-  1  say 
It  Is  not  inevitable  if  we  guide  our  national 
body  by  diagnosing  lu  economic  health 
perlodlcAUy  with  our  gold  fever  thermometer 
and  acting  accordingly 

For    centuries,    gold    has    been    the    best 
money  In  the  world.  especUUy  for  interna- 
tional trade  purposes    He  who  possesses  gold 
may  buy  anything  that   is  for  sale    This  Is 
not   always    true    of    other   currencies     It    Is 
less  true  of  credit    That  is  why  gold  Is  the 
best    hedge    against    a    decline    In    the    pur- 
chasing   value    of    a   country  s    currency,    or 
conversely,    the    best    known    hedge    against 
inflation  where  such  factors  are  substantial 
enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  holding  a  non- 
earning  asset.  Over  the  past   hundred  years 
and    more   so   in    recent    years,    the    worlds 
leading  international  monetary  experts  have 
explained  in  books  and  treatises  why  gold  Is 
■uch  an  Important  and  necessary  element  of 
any  International  monetary  system  under  the 
economic  policies  of  free  international  trade 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  try  to  explain  why  gold  is  so  desirable 
or  so  useful  for  this  purpose  Rather.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  of  the  debates  that  have  been 
going  on  for  the  past  decade,  and  more  In- 
tensely  so   in    the    past    four   or    five    years. 
have  arisen  because  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
menU  deficits  of  the   worlds  two   key  cur- 
rency n*tlon»— the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  standard  solutions  are  painful 
Since   1948   to   the   end   of    1966.    the  gold 
holdings  of  all  free  nations  rose  from  about 
•33  bUUon  In  U  S    dollars  to  »42  billion,  or 
an  Increase  of  about  27  '     World  trade,  on 
the  other  hand,  measured  by  Imports  alone. 
more   than   tripled   over   that   period    If   we 
compare  this  with  the  free  world  gold   pro- 
ducUon  which  has  been  rising  gradually  over 
the  last  dozen  years  and  is  now  running  at 
a  Uttle  over  $14  billion  a  year  and  add  the 
supplemental  Soviet  gold  sales  of  »300  mil- 
lion to  $400  million   In  the  past  years   (ex- 
cept I9«e).  you  will  note  that  new  supplies 
are  not  Increasing  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  world 
trade.  In  recent  years  moat  of  the  new  sup- 
plies seem  to  have  disappeared  into  private 
hoards.  l>ecause  a  look  at  the  tables  of  official 
gold   stocks   discloses    that    they    have    risen 
very   slightly   since    1960   and    not   at   all    in 
1966.  Also,  the  gap  between  the  two  growth 
rates  Is  largely  made  up  by  increased  hold- 
ings of  foreign  currency  reserves  which  are 
almoet   entirely    In    U  S    dollars    These    in- 
flationary Increases  were  more  than  the  total 
growth  In  the  official  gold  stocks  and  have 
arisen  primarily  from  the  serious  US    bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  since  1948 

As  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  cite 
current  sUtlstlcs  on  gold  production  figures 
to  prove  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in- 
crease to  supply  increased  liquidity  for  world 
trade,  we  should  remind  them  that  our  pres- 
ent gold  exchange  standard  Is  more  flexible 
than  the  full  gold  standard,  some  say  even 
too  flexible.  But  it  still  serves  as  a  fever  ther- 
mometer and  the  reading  Is  clear  If  the 
United  States  adopts  a  realistic  policy  of 
equilibrium  in  Its  balance  of  payments  and 
proves  It.  to  the  satisfaction  of  investors. 
worldwide,  then  gold  should  come  out  of 
hiding  In  sufBclent  quantity  to  solve  the  gold 
Increase  problem  for  .i  score  or  more  years 
And  If  this  national  policy  Is  also  followed 
by  a  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  to.  say.  a  mlnl- 
mum  of  $70  an  ounce  It  Is  possible  that  new 
discoveries  plus  Increased  production  In  old 
go!d  mines  ultimately  should  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  gold  liquidity  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national trade  requirements  for  at  least  a 
generation.  Proteus  can  then  return  to 
Mount  Olympus  I  cannot  speak  for  the  next 
generation. 

On^  needs  to  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
an  economist  to  try  to  understand  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  humans  in  relation  to  gold  and 
other  forms  of  money  and  Investors  are 
human,  even   if   some   would   classify   them 
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Into  a  lower  order  If  I  were  to  adapt  an 
ancient  admonition  to  describe  our  mone- 
tary reformers  It  would  become.  'Tor  the 
love  of  (control  ofi  money  is  the  root  of  all 
(inflationary I   evil  " 

Some  people  say  that  If  everyone  stopped 
talking  about  the  gold  problem."  the  prob- 
lem would  disappear  Longer  term  Investors 
look  at  the  operating  facts  and  financial 
performance  of  a  nation  whose  money  they 
owi.  Just  as  carefully  as  for  a  company  whose 
securities  they  own  If.  after  Investigation, 
the  rumors  and  discussions  turn  out  to  be 
erroneous,  the  situation  Is  disclo.ied  In  short 
order.  The  problem  of  gold  and  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit  is  not  a  sudden,  speculative 
occurrence  but  has  been  going  on  for  m.^ny 
ye.irs  Until  the  actual  resulU  of  our  nation's 
financial  performance  improves,  the  gold 
problem  will  be  with  us  it  won't  be  cured 
by  halting  the  t.ilk  or  changing  the  payments 
accounting  rules 

When  human  nature  changes  and  every 
man  shall  work  for  and  with  his  neighbors, 
we  shall  not  need  gold  or  any  other  form  of 
money  Meanwhile,  investors  must  find  legal 
ways  to  protect  their  savings  even  though 
such  self-defense  Is  often  criticized  by  some 
government   officials   and   money   managers 


NASA   NEEDS   A   WATCHDOG 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  pays  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Congressman  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  for  his  effec- 
tive and  thoughtful  work  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  His  suggestions  should  be 
adopted  if  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  as 
the  editorial  writer  points  out 

His  specific  recommendation  for  an  in- 
dependent safety  review  board  for  the 
Space  Agency  has  ample  precedent.  For 
some  years  the  reactor  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
h0s  been  monitored  by  an  independent 
board  of  this  type.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  recently  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  manner  In  which 
this  review  board  has  functioned.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  the  unanimous  view  of 
that  committee  that  it  is  helpful  to  have 
the  independent  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  safety  by  a  group  of  experts  who 
arc  not  under  any  obligation  to  justify 
or  defend  administrative  actions  and  de- 
cisions by  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
Government  within  the  executive  branch. 
I  hope  the  conference  committee  will 
heed  the  recommendations  of  our  col- 
leaeue.  Congressman  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  point  I  Include  the  editorial 
referred  to: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  July  10.  1967 1 
NASA  Needs  a  Watchdog 
It    Will    be    Interesting    vo    see    how    Rep 
Donald  Rumsfeld   (R-Ill.l    fares  In  his  fight 


to  preserve  his  House-approved  safety  amend- 
ments for  the  US.  space  program.  He  has 
pitted  common  sense  against  a  formidable 
combination  of  space  agency  arrogance  and 
contractors'  vested  Interest.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  big  space  contractors  have  strong 
Influence  in  Congress.  In  such  circumstances 
right  d'iesn't  always  prevail. 

Rumsfeld's  proposals,  airily  rejected  by 
NASA,  would: 

— Set  up  an  Independent  safety  review 
board  to  keep  tabs  on  NASA  operations  and 
provide  a  double  check  for  NASA  In  spotting 
dangers. 

—  Require  NASA  to  keep  the  two  congres- 
sional spiice  committees  fully  informed  and 
up  to  date  on  its  operations. 

There  Is  ample  Justification  for  these  re- 
qvilrements. 

Part  of  It  can  be  found  In  the  scandalous 
record  of  fumbling,  bumbling  and  pure  care- 
lessne.ss  unearthed  in  the  Investigation  of 
the  blazing  death  of  three  astronauu  at 
Cape  Kennedy  last  January  Most  of  the 
blame  was  directed  at  the  prime  Apollo  con- 
tractor. North  American  Aviation  Inc..  but 
some  of  It  had  to  be  shared  by  NASA,  with 
over-all  responsibility  for  the  project. 

And  part  of  the  Justification  goes  back 
to  the  condition  President  Elsenhower  al- 
luded to  in  his  famous  farewell  speech:  the 
perils  of  an  alliance  between  big  government 
and  the  big  Industries  that  serve  It  and  profit 
by  Its  contracts. 

Congress,  the  branch  of  government  In 
closest  touch  with  the  people,  has  a  unique 
obligation  to  exert  discipline  over  the  execu- 
tive departments  workings.  In  exotic  fields 
like  those  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  NASA  there  is  an  understandable  tend- 
ency U)  resent  such  siu-velllance.  But  those 
same  agencies,  for  all  the  high  average  cali- 
ber of  their  work,  have  demonstrated  that 
when  supervision  Is  lacking  both  arrogance 
and  carelessness  flourish. 

Rumsfeld  Is  serving  the  public  Interest  In 
trying  to  bring  NASA  to  some  kind  of  ac- 
counting 

The  bin  Is  before  a  conference  committee 
that  begins  consideration  this  week.  NASA 
succeeded  In  keeping  Rumsfeld-type  provi- 
sions out  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  Rumsfeld, 
himself,  while  a  member  of  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  was  not 
named  to  the  Joint  House-Senate  commit- 
tee There  Is  obviously  good  reason  to  fear 
that,  unless  public  concern  Is  expressed, 
NASA  will  quietly  work  lU  way  on  the 
measure  and  keep  the  public's  nose  out  of 
Its     private  "  affairs. 
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A   LETTER   FROM   VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gardner!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  more  and  more  concerned  about 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam,  specifi- 
cally why  we  are  not  doing  more  to  halt 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 
For  the  information  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  I  quote  the  following  por- 
tions of  a  letter  received  from  an  officer 
serving  aboard  a  ship  in  the  Western 
Pacific: 

For  sometime  I  have  meant  to  write  you 
on  a  subject,  one  which  both  Infuriates  me 
and  gives  me  a  sense  of  deep  impotence — the 
continuous  stream  of  Russian  and  Soviet  bloc 
ships  which  we  sight  dally.  Indeed  hourly,  in 


the  Ovit  of  Tonkin,  generally  with  laden 
hulls  on  a  northerly  coiu-se,  or  riding  high 
heading  towards  the  southeast.  As  CIC  Of- 
ficer, I  am  often  able  to  listen  In  over  the 
radio  nets  to  the  many  contact  reports  filed 
on  these  Soviet  ships,  and  It  Is  continually 
paradoxical  to  me  to  then  read  in  the  next 
issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  Time,  or  News- 
neck,  that  some  administration  official  is 
pledging  all  efforts  to  fight  this  war  and  bring 
our  men  home  quickly  and  safely.  And  yet, 
still  these  ships  steam  steadily  on,  unper- 
turbed by  political  bombast,  carrying  the 
materiel  to  kill  American  troops. 

For  one  doesn't  have  to  be  too  perceptive 
to  understand  what  Is  being  carried  In  those 
hulls,  or  where  they  are  going.  While  our 
carrier  based  planes  are  bombing  the  scat- 
tered oil.  munition  and  supply  depots  and 
lines  of  communication  In  North  Vietnam, 
with  our  pilots  risking  their  lives  over  mur- 
derous barrages  of  anti-aircraft  weapons,  the 
Soviets  are  shipping  In  a  flood  of  war  supplies 
to  their  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
allies,  allowing  them  to  maintain  their  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam.  I  have  the 
terrible  feeling  that  political  expediency  and 
Indecision  as  to  the  goals  of  this  war  are  forc- 
ing our  pilots  to  lose  their  lives  bombing  dis- 
persed targets,  when  the  one  stroke  of  clos- 
ing Haiphong  Harbor  and  Its  associated 
smaller  ports  could  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  many  of  these  costly  strikes  over  North 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  munitions  the  North  Viet- 
namese need  to  fight  the  war  are  coming  in 
by  sea.  Were  we  to  use  our  Navy  to  control 
the  seas  (as  we  have  the  capacity  so  easily 
to  do ),  we  could  remove  a  major  Communist 
supply  link  to  Vietnam  and  deal  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  ambitions  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  the 
ways  of  world  power  poiy,lcs.  nor  do  I  know 
what  effect  this  further  "escalation"  of  the 
war  might  have,  but  I  do  know  what  effect 
our  failure  to  interdict  Communist  supply 
lines,  to  more  effectively  fight  this  war,  Is 
having. 

I  have  only  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  UNO 
Alumni  News  to  see  that  already  several  of 
my  classmates — and  friends — have  died  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  note  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  men  from  the  classes  pre- 
ceding mine  have  died  fighting  over  here.  I 
have  only  to  go  dovm  a  list  of  former  ship- 
mates who  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam 
to  pick  out  a  name  here,  a  name  there,  of 
men  who  have  been  killed  In  the  past  year. 
Both  you  and  I  know  that  more  will  die  In 
the  months  ahead. 

It  Is  tragic  to  be  killed  In  any  war,  even  a 
Just  war.  but  It  must  be  of  some  consolation 
to  the  parents  and  wives  of  these  men,  and 
the  men  themselves,  to  know  that  they  are 
dying  for  a  cause  toward  which  every  effort 
Is  being  made  to  win,  and  in  which  their 
sacrifice  meant  something;  It  is  unforglve- 
able  to  be  killed  in  a  war  that  our  leaders 
have  not  the  strength  to  pursue  to  victory, 
but  are  content  only  to  yearn  for  a  dubious 
stalemate  of  questionable   honor. 

I  know  that  you  will  consider  my  remarks, 
sir.  and  I  hope  that  if  you  agree  with  them, 
you  will  be  able  to  act  In  the  future  to  lead 
America  toward  a  more  constructive  policy 
for  victory  In  Vietnam.  Only  American  vic- 
tory win  provide  that  elusive  peace  we  all 
seek. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  U.S.  WORLD 
FOOD  STUDY  AND  COORDINAT- 
ING COMMISSION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEIAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  enthusiastically  join  those  col- 
leagues who  have,  -with  great  Imagination 
and  foresight,  called  for  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  U.S.  World  Food  Study 
and  Coordinating  Commission. 

By  cosponsoring  this  resolution  for  an 
18-member,  bipartisan  group  to  study 
world  food  problems  and  what  can  be 
done  about  them,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  two  major 
problems  which  this  all-Important  Initi- 
ative is  intended  to  deal  with — 

First,  the  world  problem  of  food  supply 
and  demand  brought  about  by  a  universal 
population  explosion. 

Second,  the  decline  In  American  agri- 
culture resulting  from  steadily  increas- 
ing production  costs  and  farm  debts. 

Experts  tell  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
1980 — only  13  years  away — there  will  be 
five  times  more  people  to  feed  through- 
out the  world  than  are  now  being  fed. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  what  this  In- 
creased demand  for  food  would  mean, 
for  example,  to  famine-ravished  India 
and  to  the  truly  underdeveloped  and  war- 
torn  countries  of  the  world. 

Where  is  this  food?  Where  will  it  come 
from?  What  is  the  answer?  Undoubtedly 
responsibility  for  meeting  such  a  crisis 
will  eventually  rest  with  the  rich  coun- 
tries— those  who  presently  can  sustain 
themselves — and  principally  to  the 
United  States.  But  I  contend  that,  unless 
T.e  plan  and  act  now,  neither  we  nor  any 
other  coimtry  acting  alone  or  in  concert 
with  others  will  be  up  to  the  task  of 
feeding  a  starving  world. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  United  States 
can  or  should  solve  or  even  attempt  to 
solve  the  world's  food  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  passage  of  this  resolution 
might  well  avert  such  a  possibility.  In 
any  event,  however,  we  cannot  Ignore 
our  basic  responsibility  to  humanity 
should  this  awesome  prospect  become 
reality  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall. 

The  thought  of  a  major  world  fam- 
ine— widespread  starvation — people  dy- 
ing like  flies  In  the  streets  and  In  their 
homes  from  hunger  and  malnutrition — 
is  a  disturbing  one  Indeed.  More  disturb- 
ing than  that,  moreover,  is  the  added 
thought  of  a  world  imable  to  respond  to 
more  than  100  coimtrles  pleading  and 
begging  for  food  at  our  doorstep.  Such  a 
situation  conjures  up  In  my  mind  condi- 
tions as  gruesome  as  nuclear  holocaust 
in  terms  of  panic  and  frustration. 

I  have  always  maintained,  Mr.  SpeaJt- 
er,  that  In  the  final  analysis,  the  world 
will  choose  between  commimlsm  and 
freedom,  not  as  a  result  of  war  or  con- 
quest, but  on  the  merits  of  what  these 
two  systems  can  offer  people  everywhere 
for  the  greater  uplift  of  mankind.  His- 
torically, the  Commimists  have  been 
long  on  promises  but  short  on  delivery 
and  I  need  only  cite  the  recent  Middle 
East  struggle  &>  an  example.  To  meet 
this  serious  food  challenge  of  the  future, 
I  submit  that  the  forces  of  freedom — 
imder  our  leadership — had  better  get 
their  heads  out  of  the  sand  to  meet  this 
impending  international  crisis. 


We  can  best  approach  this  objective 
by  being  alert  for  every  opportimity  to 
use  our  great  productive  capacity  as  a 
major  weapon  in  a  stronger  economic 
offensive.  Hungry  people  throughout 
the  world  are  looking  to  America  for 
guidance  in  agricultural  policy — we  must 
uiileash  the  creative  and  productive 
genius  of  American  agriculture.  This  has 
the  potential  of  being  one  of  our  great- 
est weapons  as  we  seek  victory  in  the 
cold  war. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  promise 
this  entire  prospect  of  a  subsequent 
world  food  shortage  holds  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  our  agricultural  ex- 
perts— both  from  a  short-range  and  a 
long-range  viewpoint.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  plan  to  avoid  these  future 
shortages. 

As  far  back  as  1964, 1  pointed  out  tliat 
there  was  a  dangerous  trend  in  our 
slumping  agricultural  economy  that  had 
to  be  reversed.  In  that  speech,  I  specifi- 
cally stated: 

The  American  farmer  has  always  been 
known  as  the  "Backbone  of  this  Nation"  but 
Improper  Federal  agriculture  and  fiscal 
policies  have  been  "chipping  away"  at  his 
ability  to  maintain  his  Independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  Without  equU'ocatlon.  I 
stand  ready  to  work  for  a  reversal  of  this 
dangerous  trend. 

When  one  considers  these  and  other 
probelms.  In  the  light  of  the  present  farm 
slump  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  grave 
doubts  arise  about  our  ability  to  feed 
ourselves  13  years  hence — much  less  any 
other  countries. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  return  to  the 
premise  on  which  we  began.  What  is  the 
answer?  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
readymade  solutions  which  have  already 
been  conceived.  A  beginning,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  preamble  to  the  joint 
resolution  which  I  offer  today  and  I 
quote: 

To  establish  a  United  States  World  Food 
Study  and  Coordinating  Commission  to  study 
world  food  and  agricultural  needs,  to  coordi- 
nate present  United  States  efforts  toward 
meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate  the  fu- 
ture role  of  United  States  agricultural  and 
other  resources  In  the  light  of  present  and 
projected  world  food  and  population  trends. 

In  summary  and  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  and  I  repeat 
here  today  that  the  world  is  rapidly 
losing  the  race  between  an  adequate  food 
supply  and  a  growing  population.  At  the 
same  time,  the  American  farmer  Is  fast 
losing  out  as  his  production  costs  and 
farm  debt  hit  record  highs. 

We  must,  in  my  judgment,  act  now  by  , 
getting  the  best  minds  together  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  problem  and  to  make 
constructive,  realistic  reconmiendatlons 
for  meeting  this  awesome  prospect  of  the 
future. 

I  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordi- 
nating Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  offer  here  today. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
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the    Record    and     Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  again  place  In  the  Congressional 
Record  information  pertaining  to  the 
Redwood  National  Park  matter  now 
pending  before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Specifically .  I  will  insert  my  testimony 
made  before  the  committee  on  June  27, 
1967. 

With  the  proposed  park  to  be  located 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  benefit  from  the  points 
I  make.  It  will  be  my  Intent  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  my  friends  In  the 
Congress  posted  on  the  progress  of  this 
important  and  complicated  conservation 
measure. 

Therefore,  I  Include  my  statement  at 
this  point  in  the  Record; 

Thank  you.   Mr    Chairman   and   members, 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  this  legU- 
latlon  to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park  on 
the  North  Coast   of   California    It  has   been 
aptly  labeled  the  most  important  conserva- 
tion  legislation   before   the   Congress,   and   I 
concur.  Besides  the  need  to  create  a  National 
Park  to  give  suitable  recognition  to  the  coast 
redwood  giants,  unemployment  in  several  of 
the  counties  in   the  redwood  area  has  been 
running  at  levels  up  and  beyond  15  ;    of  the 
labor   force.  The   economic   stimulus   offered 
by  a  major  tourist   attraction   would   be  of 
great  help  to  this  area,  providing  it  doe^nt 
undercut  the  economic  base  ice  already  have. 
Today.  I  expect  to  take  very  little  of  your 
time.  Aa  Congressman  from  the  redwood  area. 
I  have  presented  a  plan  which  I  call  "Red- 
woods-to-the-Sea"    This  conservation  pack- 
age Includea  a  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  of  53,000  acres  in  the  north  as  well 
aa  two  other   major   units- creation   of   the 
31,600  acre  Kings  Range  Conservation  Area 
near  the  center  of  my  district  and  comple- 
tion of  the  63.000  acre  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  at  the  Southern  end  of  my  district. 
ThlB  is  a  regional  plan  calculated  to  achieve 
a   balanced   development    according    to   pri- 
ority. 

I  have  done  this  to  encourage  legislative 
action  on  these  three  units  because  of  their 
Importance  to  the  future  of  the  area.  The 
Committee  and  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nations  ta.xpayers  to  tell  the  en- 
tire story — what  Is  planned  in  the  way  of 
conservation  projects  and  what  It  will  cost. 
Too  often,  there  is  a  tendency  on  Federal 
projects  to  not  tell  the  whole  story— yet  the 
projecu  are  authorized— and  then  watch  the 
costs  escalate  to  astronomical  figures. 

Aa  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a  dual 
responsibility.  We  must  represent  the  con- 
servation organizations  advocating  these 
projects,  but  we  must  also  represent  the 
people  affected  and  in  particular,  the  tax- 
payer who  must  inevitably  pay  the  price. 
They  are  entitled  to  know  the  exact  cosU 
Involved.  Further,  the  people  affected  must  be 
relieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  have  been  living  in  a  kind  of  eco- 
nomic hell,  under  the  threat  of  government 
action,  waiting  for  these  projects  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  vital  need  to 
take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to  com- 
plete the  Redwoods-to-the-3ea  conservation 
proposal. 

The   people   of   the   Redwood   Empire   will 
continue  to  be  harassed  and  restricted  until 
the  boundaries  of  these  three  Important  con- 
servation units  are  established 
No  one  can  make  definite  plans  until  the 


necessary  Federal   legislative  action  Is  com- 
plete. 

The  area  Is  In  a  depressed  condition  now 
because  of  the  uncertainties  previously  men- 
tioned. 

I  believe  all  af  you  have  copies  of  this  map 
and  brochure  With  the  Committees  permis- 
sion, I  will  submit  these  copies  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Its  files. 

Rather  than  go  Into  detail  on  Redwoods- 
to-the-Sea  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record,  a  copy  of  a  speech  I 
K.Ave  before  the  National  Wiklllfe  Federation 
m  San  Francisco,  and  then  make  one  ob- 
servation This  plan  contains  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  Seashore  proposal  on  which, 
right  now.  there  Is  substantial  agreement 
Further.  It  contains  language  granting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  expanded  authority 
so  that  the  boundaries  on  this  map  can  be 
expanded,  providing  further  agreement  is 
reached  In  other  words.  I  have  proposed  a 
compromise  that  would  create  an  outstand- 
ing Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore  In 
Its  present  form  and  can  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude additional  new  redwocxls  and  further 
fruits  L,.  compromise  through  negotiations 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  private  owners  In  my  Judgment,  this  is 
the  only  way  you  will  get  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  worthy  of  the  name. 

With  that  brief  and  general  explanation, 
Mr  Chairman.  I  will  rest  my  case  for  today. 
I  believe  I  may  be  of  much  greater  service 
to  this  Committee  In  lis  orderly  con.sldera- 
tlon  of  the  Krdwood  Issue  it  I  yield  to  other 
witnesses  Later,  when  the  Committee  has 
Isolated  the  specific  problems  In  creation  of 
a  Redwood  National  Park,  and  has  held  field 
he.irlngi  and  trips  Into  the  urea.  I  will  make 
mvself  avall-ible  for  any  questions  or  detail 
work  the  Committee  may  desire  .^s  a  pilot 
who  has  fl.)wn  the  area  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Oregon  line  nearly  1,000  times, 
as  a  native  of  the  area  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  local  government  and 
the  Congress  for  nearly  12  years.  I  feel  that 
I  c.in   be  of  assistance. 

Before  I  close,  however,  I  would  like  to 
review  very  briefly  the  three  major  problems 
Involved  In  creation  of  a  redwood  national 
park  in  this  area,  mainly  for  the  purpo.se  of 
focusing  your  attention  on  them  early  In  the 
hearings  These  problems  are  ill  Federal 
acquisition  of  state  park  lands  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  national  park.  |2)  acquisition 
of  private  lands,   and    i3i    the  cost 

Regarding  the  first.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration for  their  diligent  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  on  an  exchange  of  Federal  lands 
for  the  State  Redwood  Parks  My  mall  and  a 
number  of  news  stories  have  Indicated  an 
Impression  that  we  were  undergoing  a  mora- 
torium on  the  Redwood  issue  Such  Is  not 
the  case  I  am  well  aware  of  the  continued 
efforts  by  the  State  and  Federal  administra- 
tions to  reach  agreement  on  acquisition  of 
State  Redwood  Park  hinds  for  a  national 
park  It  is  my  understanding  that  general 
agreement  has  been  reached,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  testimony  of  Interiors  wlt- 
nes.ses  on  this  point 

Regarding  the  acquisition  of  private  lands, 
however.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  no  such 
activity  has  taken  place.  This  Is  the  area 
affecting  local  tax  base,  hundreds  of  Jobs 
and  the  economy  of  the  entire  area.  To  my 
knowledge  at  this  time.  I  have  not  learned 
of  any  progress  or  Initiative  by  the  Federal 
agencies  In  land  exchange  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  pri- 
vate  land   owners   Involved 

This  seems  to  be  a  key  to  future  success. 
If  new  redwoods  are  to  be  added  to  park 
lands,  the  Federal  government  should  be  de- 
veloping a  prospectus  and  the  proper  forum 
for  entering  Into  negotiations  with  the  pri- 
vate owners 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Included 
Title  III  in  my  bill. 


The  key  words  to  success  in  establishing 
a  Redwood  National  Park  are  "compromise", 
"negotiations"    and    "exchange". 

There  Is  probably  no  precedent  for  some  of 
this,  but  we've  said  all  along  that  the  Red- 
wood Park  -question"  Is  unique  and  will  re- 
quire different  approaches  to  solutions  than 
any  other  conservation  or  park  proposal— If 
youre  going  to  have  a  worthwhile  Redwood 
National  Park. 

One  final  point— the  Federal  cost  to  create 
this  park.  The  Sierra  Clubs  proposal  h.is 
been  estimated  at  between  $120  million  and 
$250  million,  depending  on  the  estimator 
The  Administration's  proposal  has  been  rstl- 
mrited  by  them  at  $60  million,  and  I  under- 
st:ind  this  hus  now  been  refined  to  a  figure 
ne;ir  $100  million  As  we  all  know,  Mr  Chair- 
man, cost  can  be  a  mortally  wounding  factor 
to  the  proposals  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
In  a  veur  when  the  Congress  temporarily  re- 
fused to  increase  the  debt  limit,  when  all 
of  us  are  concerned  about  government  ex- 
penditures, closest  scrutiny  will  be  given  to 
any  park  proposal  that  costs  $100  million  or 
$60  million  Only  by  broad  use  of  exchanges 
c.in  we  create  an  excellent  park  at  minimal 
cost,  as  my  bill  provides. 

I  believe  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  benchmark 
for  future  land-use  policy  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  all  Americans  as  they 
consider  this  Redwood  Park  question. 

But  in  so  doing,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  schools  of  conser- 
vation thought — preservation  conservation 
and  wise  multiple-use  conservation — giving 
balanced  consideration  to  both. 

If  you  adopt  the  Redwoods-to-the-Sea  con- 
cept, tie  down  the  respective  boundaries  once 
and  for  all — you  will  properly  set  the  stage 
for  a  National  land-use  policy  that  will 
greatly  enhance  the  potential  for  economic 
growth 

This,  in  effect,  would  establish  a  land-use 
pattern  In  the  Redwood  Empire  of  California 
that  could  be  adopted  elsewhere 
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NEW   YORK'S  LUCK  RUNNING  OUT 
ON    LOTTERY    SCHEME? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  WylieI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
this  body  takes  up  H.R.  10595.  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  federally  insured 
financial  Institutions  from  taking  part 
in  lotteries.  It  is  imperative  that  this  leg- 
islation be  enacted  so  that  banks  can  im- 
mediately be  disassociated  from  the  lot- 
tery scheme  in  New  York,  and  to  free 
the  banks  from  any  adverse  reaction 
from  the  public  which  could  result  from 
the  lottery.  This  morning's  New  York 
Times  reports  that  the  New  York  State 
lottery,  •which  had  previously  been 
reaching  only  50  percent  of  its  ticket 
sale  estimates,  has  now  dropped  to  25 
percent  of  its  goal. 

When  the  lottery  was  first  conceived, 
it  was  estimated  that  1  million  tickets 
would  be  sold  a  day.  However,  during  the 
first  month  of  the  lottery,  only  7  million 
tickets  were  sold,  and  indications  are 
that  sales  will  drop  even  more  in  the 
coming  months. 

Typical  of  the  reaction  by  the  public 
to  the  New  York  State  lottery  was  the 
remark  by  an  upstate  New  York  bank 


official,  whose  region  had  been  allotted 
1.2  million  tickets  and  had  sold  a  little 
more  than  100,000  tickets. 

"Do  you  know  anybody  that  can  use  a 
million  unused  tickets?"  he  said  in  the 
Times"  article.  "Maybe  we  can  have  one 
hell  of  a  bonfire." 

;From   the  New  'York  Times,  July  11,   1967] 

B^^•K   FicfREs   Show    State   Lottery    Sales 

Onlv  25  Perce.nt  of  Goal 

(By  Sydney  H  Schanberg) 

Nearly  complete  returns,  from  the  first 
month  of  the  New  York  State  lottery  in- 
dicate that  sales  were  only  about  one-quarter 
of  what  the  state  had  predicted. 

A  survey  of  the  nine  regional  banks  for  the 
lottery  showed  yesterday  that  about  seven 
million,  or  possibly  less,  of  the  $1  tickets 
were  sold  in  June.  'The  state  had  predicted  a 
sale  of  $30-mllllon  a  month,  or  $360-milllon 
a  year,  and  had  based  its  1967-68  school-aid 
budget  on  this  forecast.  All  profits  from  the 
lottery    are   to    go   for   education. 

The  biggest  loeer.  if  the  lottery  continues 
to  falter,  will  be  New  York  City,  which  is 
supposed  to  receive  $72-mlllion  extra  in 
state  school  aid  from  the  lottery. 

The  lottery's  failure  to  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions could  thus  push  both  the  city  and  the 
state  closer  to  seeking  tax  Increases  next 
year — a  year  when  all  state  legislators  are 
up  for  re-election  and  therefore  very  reluc- 
tant   to   pass    any    new    taxes. 

The  State  Tax  Department,  which  Is  run- 
ning the  lottery,  refused  to  discuss  the  sales 
results  yesterday,  except  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  "off." 

Tax  Commissioner  Joseph  H.  Murphy  con- 
tended that  the  figures  received  so  far  from 
the  regional  banks  were  Incomplete  and  pos- 
sibly misleading.  He  said  he  would  make 
public  "the  final  audited  figures"  as  soon 
as  they  were  available,  possibly  early  next 
week. 

Officials  at  almost  all  the  regional  banks, 
however,  said  the  figures  they  gave  out  yes- 
terday were  either  final  or  close  to  final, 
with  perhaps  a  handful  of  lottery  outlets 
still  to  trickle  In, 

The  tickets  are  being  sold  In  about  4,000 
banks,  hotels  and  motels  around  the  state; 
they  are  also  available  at  a  few  local  govern- 
ment offices  and  at  the  harness-racing  tracks. 

The  regional  bank  for  New  York  City,  the 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company, 
declined  to  release  the  sales  figures  for  the 
city,  saying  that  It  was  up  to  the  Tax  De- 
partment to  make  them  public.  If  It  chose  to. 
However,  sources  elsewhere  reported  that  city 
sales  were  In  the  area  of  4.5  million. 

New  York  City  is  the  key  to  the  lottery's 
success  or  failure:  when  the  state  Issued  its 
forecast  of  30  million  tickets  a  month,  it 
estimated  that  about  60  per  cent  of  them, 
or  18  million,  would  be  sold  in  the  city. 

The  eight  regional  banks  covering  the 
rest  of  the  state  reported  total  sales  of  about 
2  2  million  tickets. 

One  upstate  bank  official,  who  asked  to 
rem.Tjn  unidentified,  noted  that  his  region 
had  been  allotted  1.2  million  tickets  and 
had  sold  only  slightly  over  100.000.  "Do  you 
know  anybody  that  can  use  a  million  un- 
used tickets?"  he  said.  "Maybe  we  can  have 
one  hell  of  a  bonfire." 

One  apparent  reason  for  the  lottery's  poor 
performance  is  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  ad- 
lertifring  campaign.  Because  of  Federal  laws 
tliat  keep  lottery  advertising  off  the  air  and 
out  of  magazines  and  most  newspapers,  the 
stute  Is  limited  generally  to  highway  blll- 
hiards  and  jxjsters  In  buses,  subways,  com- 
initer  railroad  stations  and  the  outlets 
themselves. 

LAST  MINUTE  ADS  TAKEN 

"There's  no  question."  Commissioner 
Murphy  said  recently,  "that  our  promotional 
efforts  are  so  severely  restricted  that  It's  very 
difficult  to  get  the  word  around." 


The  Tax  Department  allotted  $1.5-mllllon 
to  its  billboard  and  advertising  campaign. 
Also,  in  a  last-minute  attempt  to  boost  the 
lagging  sales,  it  took  several  ads  in  a  few 
Albany  and  New  Tork  City  newspap>ers  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  June.  Because  of  the 
Federal  laws,  the  ads  could  run  only  in  the 
editions  that  were  not  put  in  the  mails. 

The  lottery's  slump  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  monthly  prizes.  There 
will  still  be  240  prizes  lor  every  million  tick- 
ets sold,  ranging  from  $150  up  to  $100,000. 
A  yearly  superprize  of  $250,000  will  also 
be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  state  fiscal 
year.  March  31. 

The  first  monthly  drawing  ■will  be  held 
in  three  stages,  starting  in  Albany  on  July  20 
and  ending  in  New  York  City  on  July  24 
and  July  26.  The  pattern  for  all  the  monthly 
lotteries  Is  expected  to  be  the  same,  with  the 
prize-drawing  for  the  July  lottery,  for  ex- 
ample to  be  held  sometime  in  late  August. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OP  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution, identical  to  the  one  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  express- 
"ing  the  sense  and  will  of  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  that  the  administration  in  no  way 
forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights  or  jurisdiction 
to  any  other  sovereign  nation  or  inter- 
national organization. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  deeply  distressed  and  disturbed  at 
the  recent  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion has  entered  into  a  proposed  treaty 
with  Panama  that  would  surrender  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  While 
the  House  has  no  part  in  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  we  do  have  a  responsibility 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  their  interests. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  Decem- 
ber 1918: 

The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Interna- 
tionalized, It  is  our  canal;  we  built  it;  we 
fortified  it,  and  we  will  protect  it,  and  we 
will  not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  it  in  war. 
In  time  of  peace,  all  nations  shall  use  It 
alike,  but  In  time  of  war  our  Interests  at 
once  become  dominant. 

These  words  are  just  as  applicable  to- 
day. The  United  States  cannot  discharge 
its  responsibilities  for  the  Panama  Canal 
with  less  control  and  jurisdiction  than 
that  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the 
1903  treaty.  The  Panama  Canal  is  no 
ordinary  enterprise  but  a  vast  economic 
and  strategic  agency  that  can  in  nowise 
serve  two  masters  or  operate  under  di- 
vided authority.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
Canal  Zone  traffic  either  originates  or 
terminates  in  U.S.  ports. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  a  major  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  United  States — 
politically  throughout  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America,  and  economically  to  U.S. 


commerce.  The  United  States  has  to 
make  certain  that  freedom  of  transit  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  exists 
for  everybody.  What  •would  happen  un- 
der this  proposed  treaty  if  a  Nasser 
should  become  President  of  Panama? 

It  should  seem  clear  that  this  pro- 
posed treaty  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  either  the  United  States  or  Panama. 
It  will  only  further  the  ambitions  of  a 
few  Panamanian  politicians  who  have 
used  the  canal  for  all  these  years  as  a 
campaign  issue  to  cover  up  the  real  prob- 
lems of  their  country.  Rather  than  polve 
any  problems,  the  proposed  treaty  would 
give  rise  to  more  and  very  serious  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  expressing  the 
will  of  Congress  that  it  is  for  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  in  the  strategi- 
cally important  Panama  Canal. 


FARMERS    SUFFER    FROM    PRICE- 
DEPRESSING  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  must  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  another  segment  of 
the  American  farm  community  is  suffer- 
ing great  damage  because  of  the  rising 
flood  of  price-depressing  Imports  from 
abroad. 

Many  mink  farmers — including  those 
in  my  38th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York— will  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
industry  unless  the  flow  of  mink  pelts 
into  the  United  States  Is  limited. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
that  would  place  a  yearly  quota  on  the 
imports  of  mink  pelts  that  compete  with 
domestic  producers.  The  rate  that  these 
pelts  are  being  imported  is  an  alarming 
statistic.  It  is  driving  down  the  market 
price  for  American  mink  farmers.  Last 
year  5.7  million  pelts  were  imported  and 
the  average  monthly  rate  so  far  this  year 
is  higher  than  the  last. 

The  mink  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district  are  suffering  great  damage  from 
the  effects  of  this  competition.  My  bill 
would  Insure  that  the  markets  would 
not  be  lost  to  our  domestic  mink  farmers. 

Under  my  bill  a  quota  based  on  domes- 
tic consumption  would  be  placed  on  im- 
ports of  whole  skins,  whether  or  not 
dressed,  with  a  duty  of  50  percent  ad  va- 
lorem on  mink  imports  in  excess  of  the 
quota. 


DR.  JOHN  G,  SUGG,  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmxdt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday.  July  1,  Dr.  John  G.  Sugg, 
an  optometrist  from  FayettevUle.  Ark., 
assumed  the  leadership  of  organized  pro- 
fessional optometry  in  the  United  Slates 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Optometnc  Association. 

Dr.  Sugg  is  a  native  of  the  State,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Gentry,  Ark.  in  1922. 
He  was  graduated  from  high  school  there 
in  1940,  after  which  he  took  three  semes- 
ters of  work  at  John  Brown  University 
In  Siloam  Springs.  Ark.,  and  attended 
the  Junior  College  at  Poteau,  Okla.  Fol- 
lowing 3  years  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  he  enrolled  in  Northern  lUinois 
College  of  Optometry.  Following  his 
graduation  there,  he  established  his  first 
practice  In  Siloam  Springs  in  1950.  He 
moved  the  practice  to  Its  present  location 
In  FayettevUle  in  1954.  and  has  con- 
scientiously served  his  patients  and  his 
community. 

Dr.  Sugg  has  been  president  of  the  Fay- 
ettevUle Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  president  of  the  RoUry  Club,  and 
served  a  term  on  the  Jaycees'  national 
board  of  directors.  He  is  a  recipient  of 
the  Jaycees'  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

This  gentleman  also  has  served  hi.s 
profession  in  an  exemplary  maiiner.  a^ 
chairman  of  Important  State  association 
comoaittees,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Optometrlc  Association,  and  in  the  orga- 
nlzatloD  of  which  he  Is  now  president. 
He  was  director  of  the  department  of 
public  information  of  the  American  Op- 
tometrlc Association  for  3  years:  was 
elected  to  the  AOA  board  of  trustees  in 
1962.  where  he  served  as  trustee  for  the 
department  of  optometnc  practice  dur- 
ing his  first  2  years  on  the  board.  He  was 
elected  vice  president  in  1965.  and  was 
trustee  for  external  agencies  and  liaison 
trustee  for  the  International  Association 
of  Boards  of  Examiners  in  Optometry 
during  that  year. 

Dr.  John  Sugg  accepted  further  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  more  than  14.000  col- 
leagues In  the  AOA  when  he  was  desig- 
nated president-elect  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1966.  In  that  capacity  he 
functioned  as  trustee  for  the  associa- 
tion's ad  hoc  committees. 

His  other  professional  affiliations  In- 
clude membership  in  the  American  Op- 
tometrlc Foundation  and  the  optometrlc 
extension  program  He  is  also  a  fellow 
In  the  American  Academy  of  Optometry. 
Arkansas  Is  proud  of  this  native  son 
and  father  of  four,  who  hsis  attained  the 
highest  position  which  can  be  conferred 
by  his  fellow  professionals  We  wish  him 
well  In  his  year  at  the  helm  of  this  great 
organization,  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  which  is  devoted  to  provi- 
sion of  the  best  pos.'=lble  visual  care  of 
the  American  people. 


DESPERATE     NEEDS     FOR     WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  FUNDING 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  congressional  recess,  I 
toured  my  congressional  district  each 
and  every  day,  talking  to  people,  dl-scuss- 
Ing  local  problems  with  various  groups, 
speakln,?,  and  attending  meetings.  Other 
than  Vietnam,  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
cern tliroughout  my  district  was  for  the 
full  funding  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  My  State  has  a  good 
record  In  this  field,  yet  much  remains  to 
be  done  and  Is  being  undertaken.  But 
the  State  cannot  do  It  alone.  Upon  my 
return  to  Washington,  I  found  waiting 
for  me  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  full 
fundlni;  from  Kerineth  H.  Spies,  the 
chief  engineer  of  our  State  sanitary  au- 
thority. The  text  of  the  letter  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  because  it  so 
graphically  describes  the  problems  of  a 
State  that  Is  making  a  huge  effort  to 
help  Itself.  When  we  are  dl.scusslng  $5 
billion  for  the  space  program,  and  huge 
sums  for  highway  beautlflcatlon,  foreign 
aid,  and  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  poverty  program,  we  mu.st  attempt  to 
assign  priorities  with  needs  like  this  in 
mind. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

State  op  Oregon. 
Oregon   State   SANrrART   Autiioritt. 

Portland.  Oreg  .  July  7.  1967. 
Re  Federal  grants  for  sewage  treatment  works 

construction. 
Hon    Wendell  Wtatt, 
Houte  0/  Represcntatucs. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Wyatt  For  the  past  ten  years  the 
federil  grant  programs  authorized  by  PL 
84  600  Jur  assisting  local  communities  In  the 
financing  of  sewage  treatment  works  con- 
struction has  been  of  considerable  help  In 
the  state  of  Oregon  Now,  however,  unless 
Congress  substantially  Increases  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1968.  this  federal 
grant  program  may  be  responsible  for  de- 
l.iylng  far  an  extended  period  of  time  the 
constn-irtlon  of  m.iriy  urgently  needed  stw- 
app  tre.itment  projects  In  Oregon. 

Under  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  approved  by  Congress 
In  1966.  a  ma.xlmum  appropriation  of  »450,- 
000.000  for  construction  grunts  for  llscal  year 
196a  is  authorized  Of  this  amount.  Oregon's 
share  would  be  $4,695,050  The  Presidents 
budget,  however.  c.\lls  for  .m  appropriation 
of  only  $200000000.  of  which  Oregon  Is  to 
receive  $2.2G2  550  This  will  be  woefully  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  requesLs  made  by  our 
communities. 

We  have  Ju.;t  co.mplcted  our  compU.ition 
of  the  applications  that  we  have  received  for 
fiscal  year  19C8  for  feder.il  grants  under  PL 
84  GoO,  and  for  state  grinis  under  the  bill 
pa.'iocd  recently  by  the  19C7  Oregon  L*glt.l.i- 
ture  These  applications  which  cover  49  proj- 
ects request  a  total  of  «14.324.788  in  federal 
funds  and  »7. 461. 738  In  state  funds. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  sum- 
miry  of  Oregon's  present  sewage  treatment 
works  grant  requlreinenta.  From  It  you  will 
note  that  we  have  7  projects  that  received 
30  grant  offers  from  the  1967  FY  appropria- 
tion, but  bec.iuse  they  did  not  get  under 
construction  bcf:>re  July  1.  1967,  they  are 
now  eligible  for  an  Increased  fed°ral  grant 
equal  to  50'^,  and  In  some  cases  to  55:  .  of 
the  total  project  cost.  The  lncrea5es  In  these 
7  grunts  amount  to  $83J.5J3  which  must 
come  from  the  1968  federal  appropriation. 


In  addition,  there  were  2  oilier  projects 
that  were  approved  for  federal  grants  In  FY 
1967.  but  they  did  not  receive  grant  offers 
because  of  InsufBclent  federal  funds.  These 
3  projects  will  require  $1,129,500  from  the 
1968  federal  allotment.  A  third  project 
(North  Umpqua  Sanitary  District)  was  not 
approved  for  a  grant  offer  In  FY  1967,  but 
Its  construction  was  started  during  that 
fiscal  year  and  under  the  1966  amendments 
passed  by  Congress  It  Is  now  eligible  fur  a 
33   ;.   federal  grant. 

Tliese  10  projects,  which  were  either 
started  or  intended  to  be  started  last  fiscal 
year,  will  therefore  require  $2,032,278  from 
Oregon's  1968  allotment  of  only  $2,262,550. 
This  leaves  only  $230,272  to  apply  toward 
the  33  new  projects  which  are  eligible  for 
at  least  $12,292,510  In  federal  grants. 

Even  If  Congress  appropriates  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  authorized  for  the  next  two 
years  ($450,000,000  In  1968  and  $700,000,000 
In  1969),  Oregon's  allotment  will  not  be 
enough  to  fill  these  requests  because  It  will 
total  only  $11,622,600. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  Congress 
and  In  order  to  do  their  share  In  abating  the 
pollution  of  the  nation's  public  waters,  the 
Oregon  communltiea  have  greatly  acceler- 
ated their  programs  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works.  The  Oregon  State 
Sanitary  Authority  recently  adopted  water 
quality  standards  and  an  Implementation 
and  enforcement  plan  In  order  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  plan  calls  for 
secoudary  treatment  of  all  sewage  wastes 
throughout  the  State  within  a  five  year 
period.  It  Is  hoped  that  these  programs  will 
not  have  to  be  delayed  awaiting  the  receipt 
of  federal  grants.  Any  assistance  you  can 
give  us  In  this  matter  will  be  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

KEN.vrrH  H.  Spies, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Engineer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Burke]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Si^eaker.  the  great  esteem  in  which  John 
Quincy  Adams  Is  held  by  his  countrymen 
is  shown  by  such  things  as  the  recent 
visit  to  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site 
made  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  First  Lady, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  opened  his  book,  "Profiles  in 
Courage."  with  an  account  of  how  this 
Rreat  American  statesman  willingly 
risked  his  pubhc  career  by  submerging 
both  personal  and  regional  interests  to 
the  national  good.  I  have  expressed  my 
own  regard  for  the  tradition  of  public 
service  of  the  Adams  family  by  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  enlarge  the  Adams 
National  Historic  Site. 

Today.  July  11.  •^ve  observe  the  200th 
aiuiiver.^ary  of  the  birth  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  was  born  in  1767  in  the  North 
Parisii  of  Braintrce,  Mafs..  the  son  of 
John  and  Abitrail  Adams. 

Among  his  earliest  memories  were  the 
sights  of  warfare  and  revolutionary 
strufzple.  With  his  mother  he  watched 
the  British  attack  upon  Bunker  Hill. 
During  his  long  life  he  took  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Revolution  and 
knew  his  greatest  satisfaction  In  observ- 
ing the  growth  and  achievements  of  the 
American  Republic. 

In  February  of  1778.  at  the  age  of  H. 
he  accompanied   his  father  on  a  brief 
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diplomatic  mission  to  France.  In  June 
1779.  they  left  on  a  second  missior*  to 
Europe,  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  voy- 
a:ie,  young  John  Quincy  Adams  began 
the  diary  which  he  continued  with  minor 
interruptions  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death  in  1848.  Prof.  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis 
has  said  of  this  diary  that  it  is  "the 
greatest  personal  record  ever  set  down 
by  anyone  in  the  United  States." 

In  it  are  described  the  men  and  events 
of  the  early  years  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try as  seen  by  one  of  America's  finest 
statesmen.  Only  the  high  points  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  brief  sketch  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  that  I  can  offer  on  this 
occasion. 

He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1787  and  then  studied  law  for  3 
years  in  the  Newburyport  oCBce  of  a  law- 
yer who  later  became  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts.  Adams  then  practiced 
law,  wTOte  politically  controversial  news- 
paper articles,  and  in  1794  was  appointed 
the  American  representative  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  served  in  a  similar  post  in 
Berlin.  In  1801  he  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Boston. 

In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  In  February  of  1803  he 
was  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  by  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  many  of  the  stands  that  he 
took  as  a  U.S.  Senator  he  earned  the 
wrath  of  the  Federalist  Party,  and  his 
Senate  career  came  to  an  end  in  1808. 
He  had  previously  been  appointed  Boyls- 
ton  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at 
Harvard,  where  he  now  concentrated  all 
his  energy  and  ability.  Despite  his  dis- 
agreements with  the  Federalists,  he  was 
not  a  Republican.  Neither  did  he  fully 
support  the  Republican  administration, 
and  he  refused  a  Republican  offer  of  a 
congressional  nomination.  Suffering  the 
fate  of  many  independents  of  that  peri- 
od and  of  later  ones,  he  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  both  parties. 

When  James  Madison  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  appointed 
Adams  the  American  representative  at 
the  Russian  court.  Adams  participated 
in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Britain 
after  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  serving  in  a  post  his  famous 
father  had  once  occupied  with  great 
distinction. 

In  1817  he  was  invited  by  President 
Monroe  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  most  important  negotiation  con- 
ducted by  Adams  in  this  important  Cabi- 
net post  was  the  treaty  for  the  cession 
of  Florida  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
While  the  Spanish  treaty  was  In  the 
making,  Missouri  applied  for  statehood 
and  a  struggle  arose  on  the  issue  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery.  Adams  approved  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  believed 
that  the  measure  excluded  slavery  in 
territories  and  States  formed  in  the  area 
north  of  the  dividing  line.  He  saw  clear- 
ly that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  momentous 
possibilities  that  might  even  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  To  him  the  con- 
troversy over  Missouri  was  the  "title- 
pape  to  a  great  tragic  volume."  His  op- 
po-^ition  to  slavery  was  strong,  and  In 


his  diary  he  noted  that  a  life  devoted  \io 
the  problem  of  emancipation  would  be 
one  "nobly  spent  or  sacrificed."  In  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  enun- 
ciated by  President  Monroe  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  owed  much  to  the  influence 
of  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  presidential  election  of  1824  ap- 
proached, Adams  was  one  of  four  candi- 
dates. The  o£Qce  of  Secretary  of  State 
which  he  occupied  had  by  custom  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  steppingstone  to  the 
Presidency.  During  his  term  as  Secre- 
tary, however,  Adams  had  done  very  lit- 
tle in  practical  ways  to  advance  his  pros- 
pects. When  the  returns  were  in,  Jack- 
son had  received  99  votes.  Adams  84, 
Crawford  41,  and  Clay  37,  Support  for 
Adams  had  come  from  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States.  With  Crawford 
seriously  ill,  the  decision  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  rested  with  the  support- 
ers of  Clay.  Clay's  dislike  of  Jackson 
made  him  support  Adams.  Adams  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  13  States  to  Jackson's 
seven. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Adams  stated 
a  broad  plan  of  internal  improvements 
for  the  country.  In  his  annual  messages, 
he  set  forth  his  ideas  for  directing  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to- 
ward improving  arts  and  sciences,  and 
for  establishing  a  national  university,  as- 
tronomical observatories,  and  other  en- 
terprises and  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  general  welfare. 

Opposition  took  shape  in  Congress.  A 
majority  of  those  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  middle  of  his  presidential  term  were 
opposed  to  Adams.  In  the  bitter  presiden- 
tial election  of  1828  he  was  defeated  by 
Jackson.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts 
where  he  expected  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment in  Quincy.  The  people  of  the 
Plymouth  congressional  district  had 
other  plans  for  him,  however,  and  he 
was  elected  as  their  Representa- 
tive to  the  22d  Congress  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. He  was  reelected  for  eight  suc- 
cessive Congresses,  serving  for  17  years 
less  10  days.  Neither  before  nor  since  has 
a  Member  sat  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  possessed  so  rich  and  varied 
an  experience  as  he  did.  He  was  a  former 
President  who  had  an  insider's  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  history  of  40  years 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was  Industrious  and  conscientious 
in  discharging  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  on  many  important  committees 
and  prepared  reports  which  covered  a 
great  number  of  the  issues  of  public  pol- 
icy of  his  time.  As  a  debater  he  was  lis- 
tened to  with  respect  and  sometimes 
with  fear.  His  integrity  was  imques- 
tioned,  his  information  was  vast  and 
ready,  and  his  manner  of  speech  was  di- 
rect, forceful,  and  sometimes  caustic. 

On  September  17,  1842,  Adams  gave  to 
his  constituents  a  full  statement  of  his 
conduct  during  his  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  form  of  a  study 
of  the  administrations  of  the  successive 
Presidents  of  the  period.  It  was  called 
"An  Address  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
His  Constituents  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District."  He  described  his  con- 
ception of  what  the  South  and  the  slave 
power  had  done  and  had  wished  to  do, 


and  the  extent  to  which  their  policies 
had  been  aided  by  a  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple by  the  North.  It  was  the  last  political 
document  of  importance  prepared  by 
Adams,  and  vividly  recapitulated  12 
years  of  American  politics  at  the  na- 
tional level  as  seen  by  a  leading  partici- 
pant. 

On  November  19,  1846,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  walking  in  Boston, 
but  recovered  enough  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  on  February  16,  1847.  One 
year  later,  on  February  21,  1848,  just 
after  he  had  responded  to  the  call  of  his 
name  in  the  House  Chamber,  he  suffered 
a  second  stroke.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Speaker's  room  in  the  Capitol,  and  died 
there  on  the  evening  of  February  23. 

The  next  day,  the  Speaker  oflScially 
annoimced  to  the  assembled  House 
Members  the  death  of  their  venerated 
fellow  Member.  Eulogies  followed,  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  committee  of  one  Member 
from  each  State  and  territory  of  the 
Union  should  be  appointed  to  escort  the 
remains  of  their  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the 
place  designated  by  his  friends  for  his 
interment.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  said 
of  him  in  the  Senate : 

■Wherever  his  presence  could  give  aid  and 
covintsnance  to  what  was  useful  and  honor- 
able to  man,  there  he  was.  'Where  could  death 
have  found  him  but  at  the  poet  of  duty? 

The  funeral  ceremonies  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  assumed  the  propor- 
tions and  significance  of  a  national 
pageant.  Thousands  filed  past  his  coffin 
as  It  lay  in  a  committee  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  Saturday, 
February  26,  from  sunrise  to  noon,  can- 
nons were  fired  in  salute  to  the  departed 
statesman.  At  10  minutes  before  noon. 
the  Speaker  called  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  order.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  entered  ajid  took  his  place 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker.  Then 
came  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
senior  oflScers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
full  uniform,  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
formal  attire,  all  taking  their  seats  in 
order  right  and  left  of  the  aisle  in  front 
of  the  rostrum.  The  Senate  followed,  the 
Vice  President  taking  his  place  at  the 
Speaker's  left.  Finally,  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  close  friends 
came  in  and  seated  themselves  in  a  row 
reserved  for  them.  Then,  after  a  praj'er, 
entered  Senators  Webster  and  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  preceding  the  coffin. 

On  a  catafalque  In  the  space  directly 
in  front  of  the  Speaker  rested  the  mortal 
remains  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
silver-mounted  coflSn  bore  a  plate  with 
an  inscription  that  had  been  written,  at 
the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation, by  Daniel  Webster.  It  read: 

John  Quincy  Adams,  born  an  Inhabitant  of 
Massachusetts,  July  11,  1767,  died  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  Capitol,  at  Waeh- 
Ington,  February  23.  1848,  having  served  his 
country  for  half  a  century,  and  enjoyed  its 
highest  honors. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  House  preached 
a  funeral  sermon.  A  choir  sang  a  closing 
hymn,  and  the  cortege  moved  out  of  the 
Capitol  through  the  east  front,  joining  a 
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civic  funeral  procession  which  had  been 
formed  at  the  portico. 

Not  since  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had 
paid  similar  homage  to  Us  beloved  Ben- 
jamin Pranklln  had  there  been  such  pub- 
lic testimony  to  a  deceased  American 
statesman.  The  funeral  procession  that 
honored  John  Quuncy  Adams  reflected 
the  nature  of  his  60  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, years  that  extended  from  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Slowly  the  procession  moved 
out  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  its  way  to 
the  Congressional  Cemetery  to  which 
Adams  In  his  lifetime  had  accompanied 
so  many  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

First  marched  the  military  companies 
of  Washington  with  a  funeral  band 
Many  times  had  Adams  reviewed  them 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Then  came  the  Chaplains  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  clersry  of  the  Dis- 
trict. In  his  day,  Adams  had  worshiped 
at  all  the  churches  of  Washington  and 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  their  pastors. 

Next  followed  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, composed  of  one  Member  of 
the  House  from  each  State  and  terrltor>- 
Young  Abraham  Lincoln  represented  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

A  Committee  of  Escort  similarly  rep- 
resented the  States  and  territories.  Then 
came  the  funeral  carriage,  flanked  by  12 
honorary  pallbearers,  including  John  C. 
Calhoim.  Adams  had  Itnown  Calhoim  as 
a  friend  and  colleague  during  hla  Presi- 
dency, and  had  argued  with  him  many 
times.  Each  had  thought  Ill-natured 
things  about  the  other  in  the  heat  of 
political  controversy,  yet  each  had  re- 
spected the  other  as  a  man  and  a  states- 
man. 

The  family,  represented  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  Mary  Helien  Adanu;, 
followed  In  carriages  after  the  hearse. 
After  them  came  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  and  the  Members  of  the 
House,  preceded  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
Clerk.  Behind  the  House  were  the  Sen- 
ate and  Its  oCBcers  m  corresponding 
order. 

After  the  Congress,  marched  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  James  Polk. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  fol- 
lowed. President  Madison  had  appointed 
Adams  to  the  Court,  but  Adams  had  de- 
clined the  o£Bce. 

Next  came  the  foreign  diplomatic 
corps.  Adams  had  been  America's  great- 
est diplomat  during  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  our  Independence  when  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Finally  followed  a  procession  of  Gov- 
ernment officials,  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers, members  of  State  legislatures,  the 
Corporation  of  Washington,  the  Colum- 
bia Typographical  Society,  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Georgetown  College  and 
of  the  Columbian  College,  and  members 
of  literary  Institutions,  fire  companies, 
and  other  organizations  and  societies  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  With  ail  of 
these  Adams  had  had  close  and  friendly 
relationships  during  his  many  years  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Following  these  national  honors  the 
body  rested  temporarily  In  the  tomb  of 
the  Congressional  Cemetery  pending  Its 
conveyance  to  Qulncy.  A  week  after  the 


ceremonies  at  Washington,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Escort  entrained  to  take  John 
Quincy   Adams   back   to  Massachusetts. 

John  Quincy  Adam.s'  death  at  his  post 
of  duty  touched  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  a.s  notiiing  had  since  the 
deaths  of  John  Adan.-s  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson on  the  4tli  of  July  in  1326,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Amtrican  independ- 
ence People  seii.st^d  in  a  dramatic  way 
the  breaking  of  the  la.^^t  personal  link 
bet'.\een  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
men  of  a  new  ar.d  uncertain  era.  All 
along  the  funeral  train's  route,  flags 
were  at  half -matt.  Business  was  sus- 
pended in  the  towns  where  tiie  funeral 
party  stopped  for  local  tributes  Along 
tlie  countryside  people  stood  with  bowed 
heads  as  the  train  passed  by  with  its 
black-draped  car.  The  Nation  experi- 
enced an  outpouring  of  eulogies,  elegies, 
obituaries,  requiems,  odes,  poems,  ora- 
tions, sermons,  resolutions,  biogiapliical 
sketches,  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and 
editorials  in  pruise  of  the  venerable 
Yankee  patriot  and  public  servant. 
Newspapers  printed  selections  from  his 
verse,  quotations  from  his  letters  and 
his  sayings,  illustrations  of  his  steady 
habits,  and  statements  of  his  religious 
opinions.  The  obsequies  developed  into 
what  amounted  to  a  countrywide  cere- 
mony, a  rejoicing  tiiat  the  Republic 
should  have  produced  such  a  great  and 
honorable  man  and  so  notable  a  Chris- 
tian as  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Boston,  which  would  not  make  John 
Quincy  Adams  wholly  her  own  while  he 
lived,  now  took  him  to  herself  In  death. 
Upon  news  of  his  passing,  the  Massachu- 
-setts  Legislature,  which  four  times  had 
declined  to  elevate  him  from  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  US 
Senate,  listened  to  eulogies  and  pa.s.«;ed 
rr solutions  extolling  his  republican  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  his  elevated  morals, 
his  Christian  virtues,  and  his  reverence 
for  religion  and  Its  Institutions: 

With  melancholy  pleasure,  we  behold  such 
A  pvibllc  servant,  when  summoned  to  his 
final  account,  falling  at  the  post  of  his  duty. 

Bostonlans  thronged  the  streets  when 
the  funeral  train  arrived.  A  distin- 
guished local  committee  received  the  es- 
cort, and  amid  tolling  bells  took  the 
coffin  to  FaneuU  Hall,  where  many  were 
waiting  In  mourning.  Conspicuously 
placed  Inscriptions  listed  the  State  and 
National  posts  that  Adams  had  held 
from  boyhood  tiirough  old  age.  Over  the 
entrance  to  Faneuil  Hall,  grasped  In  an 
eagles  beak,  was  a  placard: 

TTils  is  the  last  of  Earth— I  am  content. 

Beneath: 

John  Quincy  Adums  aged  81  Born  a  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  Died  a  citizen  uf  the 
United  States. 

Between  the  galleries  above  the  audi- 
torium were  these  words  of  George 
Washington  in  1797: 

Jrihn  Quincy  Adams  Is  the  most  valu.^ble 
character  we  have  abroad  and  the  ablest  of 
all  our  diplomatic  corps 

Adams"  onetime  enemy  and  later 
friend,  Joseph  T  Buckingham,  State 
senator  from  Middlesex  County,  who 
had  delivered  a  eulogy  In  the  legislature, 
received  the  body  from  the  congressional 


committee  and  consigned  It  to  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  for  delivery  to 
the  towrismen  of  Quincy.  Adam's  life- 
time friend.  Mayor  Quincy,  said: 

This  Is  no  mere  p.igeant.  The  spots  on 
which  this  bier  res'.s  on  its  journey  to  the 
grave  will  not  be  n.arked  by  visible 
tokens  .  .  .  but  a.wocl.itloi-.s  and  recollec- 
tions shall  cluster  there.  Inspiring  the  living 
with  the  spirit  of  the  dead:  and,  should  the 
time  ever  come  when  distance  and  dlflerence 
of  Interest  shall  S'-t-m  for  a  moment  to 
weaken  the  bunds  of  the  Union,  we  will  re- 
member that  our  slitter  Slates  sympathized 
with  us  In  our  grief  rvs  readily  as  their  fathers 
rushed  to  our  assistance  in  peril. 

Tomorrow,  he  said,  the  townspeople 
of  Quincy  would  mourn  tlie  lo.ss  of  a  fel- 
low citizen  not  so  much  as  a  statesman 
bat  as  a  friend : 

He  will  be  "githered  to  hia  fathers  "  and 
how  great  Is  the  significance  of  the  expres- 
sion When  again  shall  the  tomb  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  open  Its  doors  to 
leceive  a  son  tliut  has  filled  the  same  office^ 

All  that  was  mortal  of  Massachu.setts" 
illustrious  son  remained  in  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty  until  the  following  day,  when 
escorting  committees.  National,  State. 
and  municipal,  entrained  for  Quincy 
There  a  town  meeting  had  already 
adopted  resolutions  of  affection  and 
respect  "to  the  truthful  expo.sltor  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  republican  in- 
stitutions are  based,  a  champion  of  tlie 
universal  rights  of  man,  and  a  promul- 
gator of  those  ideas  of  human  freedom 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  destined  yet  for  a  long 
time  to  agitate  the  world,  till  the  rights 
of  man,  as  man,  are  everjwhere  fully 
and  practically  acknowledged." 

A  marshaled  procession  of  town  fathers 
and  Norfolk  County  officers  met  the 
Stale  and  National  escorts  at  the  then 
new  railroad  station. 

After  a  brief  repose  at  the  Adam.^ 
Mansion,  they  followed  the  remains  to 
the  Stone  Temple,  under  a  final  salute 
of  gunfire  from  atop  Penn's  Hill,  where 
the  boy  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his 
mother,  Abigail,  had  watched  the  Battle 
of  Bimker  Hill  across  Back  Bay.  Amid 
the  tears  of  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  pastor.  William  Lunt,  preached  a 
moving  sermon  based  on  a  text  from 
Revelation  2:10: 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Then  Adams'  neighbors  carried  his 
remains  to  the  family  tomb  that  he  him- 
self had  prepared  in  the  churchyard. 

Perhaps  the  best  epitaph  to  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  one 
that  his  son  Charles  placed  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  Unitarian  Church  In  Quincy: 

Ne.ir  this  place  reposes  all  that  could  die 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  John  and 
Abigail  Smith  Adanw,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  suites.  Born  U  July,  1767,  amidst 
the  stomas  of  civil  commouon,  he  nursed  the 
vigor  which  nerves  a  statesman  and  a  pa- 
triot, and  the  faith  which  Inspires  a  Chris- 
tian For  more  than  half  a  century,  whenever 
hlB  country  called  for  his  labors.  In  either 
hemlBphere  or  In  any  capacity,  he  never 
spared  them  In  her  cause.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December  1814,  he  signed  the  sec- 
ond treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  restored 
peace  within  her  borders;  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February.  1848.  he  closed  sixteen 
years  of  eloquent  defense  or  the  lessons  of 
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his  youth  by  dying  at  his  post  In  her  great 
national  council.  A  son  worthy  of  his  father, 
a  citizen  shedding  glory  on  his  country,  a 
scholar  ambitious  to  advance  mankind,  this 
Christian  sought  to  walk  humbly  in  the 
sight  of  his  God. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  July  11.  we  observe  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great- 
est sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  our 
outstanding  Americans,  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

He  was  born  In  1767  in  the  North 
Parish  of  Braintree.  the  son  of  John  and 
Abigail  Adams.  He  was  the  only  son  in 
American  history  to  occupy  the  great 
office  which  his  father  had  won  before 
him,  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

He  served  his  country  for  many  years 
and  in  many  different  roles.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  negotiated  which  ended  the 
Revolution.  He  was  an  American  rep- 
resentative In  the  negotiations  which 
terminated  the  War  of  1812. 

He  served  as  an  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  in  1802,  and  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  from  1803  until 
1808.  He  was  the  American  representa- 
tive to  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

George  Washington  said  of  his  diplo- 
matic activities: 

John  Quincy  Adams  Is  the  most  valuable 
character  we  have  abroad  and  the  ablest  of 
all  our  diplomatic  corps. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Monroe. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  December  2, 
1823,  was  in  large  measure  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  Adams  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

He  won  the  Presidency  in  1824  in  an 
election  contest  decided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  inaugural  address 
contained  a  masterful  plan  for  American 
InteiTial  Improvements;  and  In  foreign 
affairs  he  was  a  master. 

After  the  strenuous  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1828,  and  the  election 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  home  In  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he 
expected  to  enjoy  the  retirement  from 
public  affairs  to  which  he  had  long  as- 
pired. Yet  he  was  not  permitted  by  the 
voters  of  the  Plymouth  congressional 
district  to  remain  Inactive.  He  was 
elected  by  them  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  beginning  with  the  22d 
Congress,  and  was  reelected  to  the  next 
eight  Congresses,  serving  for  almost  17 
years  before  his  death  on  February  23, 
1846.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  John  Quincy  Adams  made  a 
major  part  of  his  most  notable  record. 

His  death,  universally  lamented,  came 
as  he  was  at  work  In  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  which 
he  had  served  with  such  distinction.  He 
was  the  only  former  Chief  Executive  In 
our  history  who  served  in  the  House  after 
his  presidential  term. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  the  very  brilliant  and  ex- 


haustive and  illuminating  and  impres- 
sive and  eloquent  address  he  has  deliv- 
ered on  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
American  history,  John  Quincy  Adams.  I 
recognize  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House,  my  good 
friend  the  Honorable  James  Anthony 
Burke,  has  the  great  honor  and  privilege 
of  representing  the  district  that  was  once 
represented  by  the  great  President  John 
Quincy  Adams.  I  might  say  he  is  an  il- 
lustrious successor  of  a  very  illustrious 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  a  very  il- 
lustrious President. 

I  feel  anything  I  might  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  contributions  to  our  coim- 
try  of  one  of  our  great  forebears  might 
be  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  but 
nevertheless  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  hearing  this 
and  how  very  impressive  his  remarks 
were  regarding  this  great  American.  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
the  analysis  and  recital  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  made  about  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  my  fellow  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  this 
timely  and  most  appropriate  recognition 
of  our  sixth  President. 

John  Quincy  Adams  has  long  been  one 
of  my  favorites  in  history.  I  am  con- 
stantly impressed,  as  I  walk  the  halls  of 
this  Capitol,  that  he  once  walked  here.  I 
oftentimes  go  to  the  place  in  the  old 
House  Chamber,  now  Statuary  Hall, 
where  he  always  resided.  Rumor  and 
story  are  that  he  had  a  certain  place 
where  he  could  overhear,  because  of  the 
acoustic  effects,  the  Members  of  the  op- 
position in  their  plans  and  strategy  ses- 
sions. 

Most  of  all,  however,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  recognized  by  the  first  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  elected  by  the  Mis- 
souri Assembly  and  known  now  as  a  mag- 
nificent Missourian  in  book  and  recorded 
prose. 

At  the  risk  of  tittering  when  greater 
larks  sing  on  high.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  gentleman,  because  I  think  John 
Quincy  Adams'  greatest  contribution  was 
the  fact  that  he  recognized  that  in  a  rep- 
resentative republic  it  was  perhaps  as 
great  an  honor  to  represent  the  people  in 
this  body  as  it  was  to  be  elected  as  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  He  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  having 
served  as  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  certainly  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  wonder 
oftentimes  whether  we  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  such  great  men  in  history 
have  walked  these  same  halls  where  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  of  us 
strive  mightily  to  emulate  our  predeces- 
sors. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he 
has  brought  to  the  body  today. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  'Virginia. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  ray  commenda- 
tion to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  believe  in  my  first  study  of  his- 
tory I  felt  a  great  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  rather  than  "Old  Hickory,"  An- 
drew Jackson.  But  I  have  since  recovered 
from  that  and,  following  the  illustrious 
career  of  the  great  President  Adams  and 
also  following  the  illustrious  career  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  well, 
who  represents  the  same  district,  I  share 
the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  honor 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  his  great  serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
calling  attention  to  the  important  anni- 
versary occurring  on  this  date — the  birth 
200  years  ago  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
destined  to  become  the  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  famous 
son  of  a  famous  family — a  man  who  gave 
most  of  his  life  to  dedicated  service  for 
his  country. 

He  was  a  man  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  for  nearly 
17  years.  He  was  a  man  who  rose  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States — a  man  who  after  losing  presiden- 
tial reelection  in  1828  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  coimtry  by  returning 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
his  death  in  1847. 

But  John  Quincy  Adams  also  served 
his  country  in  other  ways  than  as  an 
occupant  of  the  White  House  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1794,  he  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  the  American  representative  to 
the  Netherlands  and  later  in  a  similar 
post  in  Berlin. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  in  1802  and  1803  w-hen  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  via  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth  sent 
him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1817,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  in- 
vited by  President  Monroe  to  become 
Secretary  of  State,  an  office  he  held  un- 
til he  was  himself  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  great  states- 
man, a  gi-eat  patriot,  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  represented  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts  now  represented 
by  an  equally  outstanding  American,  an 
equally  great  statesman  and  patriot — 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Burke. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Burke,  who  has  requested  a 
special  order  today  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

It  is''  indeed  appropriate  that  we  ob- 
serve this  anniversary,  for  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  sixth  President  of  the 
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United  States  from  1825  to  1829.  All  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  contributions  of 
this  great  American  patriot,  soldier,  and 
statesman  who  served  his  country  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
In  his  State  legislature  in  Massachusetts. 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  President  of  our 
wonderful  country. 

His  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  public 
service,  and  his  sincerity  and  dedication 
of  purpose  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  America  were  evidenced  time 
and  time  again  during  his  career  In- 
deed, our  sixth  Presidents  depth  of  feel- 
ing for  his  beloved  country  can  best  be 
expressed  In  his  own  historic  words  when 
he  delivered  his  Inaugural  address  on 
March  4.  1825: 

Int«nUona  upright  and  pure,  a  heart  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  the 
unceasing  application  of  all  the  faculties 
allotted  to  me  to  her  service  are  all  the 
pledge*  that  I  can  give  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  duties  I  am  to  un- 
dertake. 

My  distinguished  colleai;ue.  Congress- 
man Burke,  represents  the  same  con- 
gressional district  of  Massachusetts 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  represented 
so  ably  for  nearly  17  years  Mr  Burke 
was  elected  to  the  86th  Congress,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  87th,  the  88th.  the 
89th,  and  the  90th  Congress  His  out- 
standing service  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  in  the  Congress 
have  merited  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  both  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituents. It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  serve 
In  this  body  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  who  is  con- 
tinuing to  serve  his  country  in  the  same 
noble  and  lofty  traditions  established  by 
his  predecessor.  John  Quincy  Adams 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  this  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Wrth  of  a  great  American — John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr  Speaker.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  diplomat.  Senator,  Congres.sman. 
and  President  of  the  United  States. 
created  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  careers  in  the  .service  of  this  Na- 
tion ever  recorded.  Although  we  are  now- 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  his  place  In  history  has  not 
been  eroded,  his  brilliant  contribution 
has  not  been  dimmed 

Had  his  service  to  the  country  been 
limited  to  his  diplomatic  efforts,  his  skill- 
ful handling  of  American  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Russia,  and  his  talent  as 
a  negotiator  at  the  peace  conference  with 
England  after  the  War  of  1812.  his  work 
would  be  memorable  Had  his  single  term 
as  U.S.  Senator  been  his  only  public  role. 
with  his  stanch  defense  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  his  courageous  support  of 
President  Jefferson's  measures  of  retalia- 
tion against  overbearing  Britain,  that  too 
would  have  l)een  memorable. 

Had  his  presidential  term,  at  the  out- 
set of  America's  industrial  development 
and  western  expansion,  during  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  worked  diligently  for 
advancement  in  those  areas,  been  his 
final  accomplishment.  It  would  have  been 
a  memorable  climax  to  an  outstanding 
career  of  public  service. 

But.  weary  and  fi-ustrated,  John 
Quincy  Adams  answered  once  again  the 


call  of  hi:^  fellow  citizens  and  returned  ti 
Washington  as  US  Congressman:  there 
to  write  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
chapter  of  his  career  For  as  Congre.ss- 
man  Adams,  the  aging  statesman  became 
the  forceful  advocate  of  a  firm  forciun 
policy  by  opposing  the  cavalier  French 
attitude  toward  its  obligations  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  of  fiscal  responsibility  by  sup- 
porting the  controversial  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Most  important.  John 
Quincy  Adams  spoke  out.  virtually  alone, 
against  the  notorious  "gag  rule"  which 
suijpre.vsed  the  political  activities  of  tho.se 
who  opposed  slavery'.  Year  after  year  he 
cea.selessly  attacked  the  tactics  of  those 
who  preferred  the  old  order  to  civil 
liberty 

John  Quincy  Adams'  probity  and  strict 
integrity,  his  courage  and  unflinching  in- 
dependence, enfused  his  campaigns  to 
promote  the  national  intere.st  above  those 
of  State  and  parly.  His  vision  and  en- 
durance, his  steadfast  refusal  to  desert  a 
cause  he  thought  riKht  are  qualities  that 
serve  as  a  model  for  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  public  service. 

Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  in  public  office  for 
most  of  his  six  adult  decades,  has  earned 
a  place  in  history  as  a  magistrate  who 
sacrificed  all  for  his  country  and  his  con- 
sci'nce 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
considerable  feeling  for  history  that  I 
rise  today  to  join  Congressman  Burke 
in  honoring  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A  distinguished  son  of  one  of  Amer- 
icas  most  fervent  Revolutionary  fami- 
lies, he  helped  to  perpetuate  a  dynasty 
which  for  well  over  a  himdred  years  has 
contmued  to  provide  the  Nation  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with 
thoughtful,  sensitive,  and  Intelligent 
leadership.  As  Secretary  of  State,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  great  deliberative  body 
he  contributed  mightily  to  the  success- 
ful growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  my  own  district  in  western 
Massachusetts.  On  one  such  visit  he 
wrote  that  the  view  from  Pocumtuck 
Mountain  overlooking  historic  Deerfield 
"is  a  view  unexcelled  by  none,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Bay  of  Naples"  So  like  an 
old  friend  and  with  a  profoimd  admira- 
tion for  his  unusual  intellectual  attain- 
ments, I  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth In  paying  this  tribute  to  John 
Quincy  Adams  whose  greatness  in  his- 
tory is  secure  and  in  recent  years  ever 
growing. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  Massa- 
chusetts has  produced  many  great  pa- 
triot.s  and  leaders,  among  them  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  our  sixth 
President. 

The  11th  District  of  Massachu.setts  has 
been  particularly  blessed  in  that  it  was 
represented  here  in  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  for  almost  20  years  On  this 
day.  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  that  great  American,  we  salute  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts  and  its  out- 
standing Representatives  both  past  and 
present. 
The  nth  District  at  present  is  repre- 


sented by  a  man  well  qualified  to  serve 
in  the  tradition  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
ces.sor.  Our  colleague.  James  A.  Burke  is 
a  highly  respected  and  effective  Member 
of  this  body.  We  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  congratulate  the 
people  of  his  district  on  their  excellent 
choice  and  good  judgment  in  sending 
such  a  capable  and  dedicated  person  to 
represent  them  in  the  US.  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssaciiasetts  IMr.  Burke  1,  has  taken 
tills  time  today  in  recognition  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  our  sixth  President  and 
for  nearly  17  years  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Massachusetts  can  be  justly  proud 
of  a  number  of  statesmen  who  helped 
forge  the  fotmdations  of  our  freedom. 
Certainly,  no  family  was  more  distin- 
guished than  the  Adams.  Two  Presidents 
and  numerous  other  public  figures  from 
the  Commonwealth  have  carried  the  fa- 
mous name  of  Adams  right  into  our  own 
tune 

It  was  a  measure  of  the  esteem  in 
w  hich  John  Quincy  Adams  was  held  that 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
relumed  him  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  his  unsuccessful  bid 
for  reelection  against  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1828.  With  characteristic  Yankee  stub- 
bornness his  constituents  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  benefits  of  his  public  service. 
even  though  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
failed  to  return  him  to  office. 

The  long  and  active  career  of  public 
service  of  John  Quincy  Adams  reminds 
us  of  the  statement  of  another  famous 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams  who.  a  month 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  said: 

I  ask  no  greater  blessing  than  to  share  with 
you  the  common  danger  and  the  common 
glory. 

In  markhig  the  birth  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  today,  we  also  mark  a  notable 
tradition  of  pubhc  service. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
17  years  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  was  represented  in  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of 
the  outstanding  statesmen  of  early 
American  history.  Following  his  defeat 
in  the  bitter  presidential  election  of  1828. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  able  if  con- 
troversial sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  pressed  into  service  by  the 
people  of  the  Plymouth  Congressional 
District.  Although  population  changes 
have  altered  the  makeup  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict, much  of  that  original  district  re- 
mains in  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  am  particularly  honored  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
predecessor. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  born 
just  200  years  ago  today,  served  lus  Na- 
tion and  his  constituency  conscien- 
tiously and  tirelessly.  One  of  the  ironies 
of  history  is  that  this  dedicated  states- 
man was  not  fully  appreciated  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  81.  When  the  Nation 
learned  of  his  death  following  a  fatal 
stroke  in  the  House  Chamber,  however. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  accorded  the 
highest  honors  and  praise.  Eulogies,  ora- 
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tlons,  and  obituaries  in  acclaim  of  the 
venerable  public  servant  flooded  the  Na- 
tion. Even  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  four  times  refused  to 
elevate  the  Congressman  from  the  12th 
District  to  the  rank  of  U.S.  Senator, 
passed  resolutions  extolling  his  manner, 
his  morals,  and  his  virtues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  not  accorded  as  much  respect,  love, 
and  admiration  as  his  60  years  of  public 
service  merited  while  he  lived,  at  least 
his  fellow  countrymen  realized  upon  his 
death  that  America  had  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  statesmen.  I  am  indeed 
awed  at  the  thought  that  such  a  man 
was  my  predecessor  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives — awed,  and  more  than 
a  bit  Inspired  by  the  example  of  this 
illustrious  son  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was,  as  his  son  declared  in  the 
epitaph  on  the  front  wall  of  the  Quincy 
Unitarian  Church,  "a  son  worthy  of  his 
father,  a  citizen  shedding  glory  on  his 
country,  a  scholar  ambitious  to  advance 
mankind." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  July  11  marks  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Braintree — Quincy — Mass, 

The  people  of  the  United  States  best 
remember  him  as  the  sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  following  James  Mon- 
roe and  preceding  Andrew  Jackson.  My 
colleagues  may  remember  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  him  Into  the 
Presidency  following  his  failure  to  win 
an  electoral  college  majority  over  Henry 
Clay  and  Andrew  JacKson.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  also  remember  that 
John  Quincy  Adams  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  many  people 
may  forget  that  John  Quincy  Adams  also 
served  as  a  major  policymaker  with 
great  distinction  In  James  Monroe's  Cab- 
inet. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams  served  as 
American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
Prussia,  England,  and  Russia.  His  care- 
ful study  of  European  politics  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  security  of  the  fledg- 
ling United  States  lay  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  republican  form  of 
government,  necessary  to  counteract  the 
aggressive  power  and  Intentions  of  the 
European  nations.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
1817  to  1824,  he  successfully  continued 
his  advocation  of  a  strong  Union  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  "weak  construc- 
tionists." This  opposition  later  ham- 
pered his  efforts  as  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  efforts  to  form  a 
stronj  Republic  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  policy  position  adopted  during  his 
tenure  as  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State. 
In  successfully  advocating  the  purchase 
of  Florida  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
In  most  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  "weak  con- 
structionists," he  strengthened  the  de- 
velopment of  Presidential  power,  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  Union.  With  full  reali- 
zation of  the  security  requirements  of 
our  country  and  the  significance  of  this 
country  to  independence  movements  In 
Latin  America,  he  became  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This 


doctrine  and  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  Washington's  "Farewell  Address," 
have  served  since  as  the  historical  prem- 
ises of  American  foreign  policy. 

Truly,  the  piimacle  of  public  acclaim 
and  personsil  achievement  for  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  his  election  to  the 
Presidency.  However,  I  believe  that  his 
successful  efforts  In  Monroe's  Cabinet 
produced  the  most  lasting  effects  for  the 
development  of  our  republican  form  of 
government.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  in  word  and  deed  this  great 
patriot  and  son  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vided essential  cornerstones  for  our  Un- 
ion which  emerged  greatly  strengthened 
from  the  test  of  the  Civil  War. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Union,  "the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  July  11  is  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  truly  great  son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  of  Massachusetts. 
When  he  was  bom  in  1767,  the  son  of 
John  Adams  and  Abigail  Smith  Adams, 
the  stirring  events  that  were  to  lead  to 
our  national  independence  were  the 
concern  of  Americans  throughout  the 
colonies.  With  his  mother  he  witnessed 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  boy, 
watching  the  patriots  of  the  Boston  area 
subdue  the  power  of  the  mighty  British 
Army.  With  his  father  he  traveled  to 
the  peace  negotiations  which  ended  the 
War  of  Independence  with  the  triumph 
of  American  arms. 

He  served  his  beloved  country  for 
many  years,  always  ■with  a  full  measure 
of  devotion  and  intelligence.  He  was  our 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  helped  in  formulating 
and  drafting  the  famous  Monroe  Doc- 
trine which  was  enunciated  in  a  message 
of  December  2,  1823. 

As  the  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  Adams  wisely  guided  his  coun- 
try in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  After 
his  Presidential  term  he  served  his  Mas- 
sachusetts constituents  for  almost  17 
years  as  their  Representative  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  died  while  still  active  in  the  affairs 
of  that  House  and  of  the  Nation.  His 
death  brought  forth  expressions  of  ad- 
miration for  him  and  his  record  of  pub- 
lic service  from  all  parts  of  that  country 
which  he  had  served  so  well.  In  observ- 
ing the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  we  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  men. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
BtTRKE,  in  paying  tribute  to  an  American 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  his  country. 

Adams  started  his  career  in  govern- 
ment in  1782,  at  the  age  of  15,  when  he 
joined  his  father  In  Paris  and  acted  as 
an  "additional  secretary"  to  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  negotiating  the  peace 
treaty  concluding  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. He  then  returned  to  the  United 


States  to  attend  law  school,  after  which 
he  opened  a  law  office  in  Boston.  Adams 
wrote  a  series  of  papers  controverting 
some  of  Thomas  Paine's  doctrines  in  the 
"Rights  of  Man,"  and  later  another 
series  which  supported  the  administra- 
tion's neutral  policy  toward  England  and 
France.  Soon  after  these  writings,  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  him  Min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands  and  other  posts 
followed  later. 

In  1802.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  was  not  a 
strict  party  man,  and  his  support  of  the 
1807  embargo,  recommended  by  Jeffer- 
son, met  extreme  opposition  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  naming  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  Senate  seat. 

President  Madison  appointed  Adams 
as  one  of  the  American  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  the  War  of  1812. 
The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1814. 

He  served  as  U.S.  Minister  to  England, 
and  subsequently  in  1817  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  President  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net. The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  dra- 
matically has  affected  U.S.  foreign  policy 
since  its  formulation  in  1823,  was  pri- 
marily the  work  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
during  his  term  of  oflSce  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  8  years  of  Monroe's  Presidency 
are  known  as  the  "era  of  good  feeling." 
As  his  second  term  drew  to  a  close,  the 
era  of  good  feeling  among  his  official 
advisers  ended  rapidly.  Adams;  Calhoun, 
the  Secretary  of  'War;  and  Crawford,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y.  each  aspired 
to  succeed  him.  In  addition,  Henry  Clay 
and  Andrew  Jackson  w-ere  also  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency. 

No  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  however,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  Adams  was  elected 
President  after  Henry  Clay  had  given 
him  his  support.  In  return,  Adams  named 
Clay  the  Secretary  of  State.  Unjust 
charges  of  "bargain  and  corruption"  fol- 
lowed, and  the  feud  thus  created  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jackson  greatly  In- 
fluenced the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Adams  served  only  one  terra  In  the 
Presidency,  from  1824  to  1828.  He  was 
defeated  in  his  bid  for  a  second  term 
by  Andrew  Jackson.  After  2  years  of  pri- 
vate life,  Adams  once  again  decided  to 
return  to  public  service.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  where  he  served  until 
his  death  in  1847.  It  was  said  that  in 
some  respects  his  service  in  Congress  was 
the  most  noteworthy  part  of  his  career. 
While  in  Congress  he  was  an  avid  op- 
ponent of  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
the  champion  of  the  right  of  petition. 
His  prolonged  flght  for  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  "gag  laws"  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  contests  in  the  history  of  this 
body.  Adams  contended  that  these  gag 
rules  were  a  direct  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
refused  to  be  silenced  on  the  question. 
■When  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  his 
acceptance  of  this  position  would  degrade 
an  ex-President,  Adams  replied  that  no 
person  could  be  degraded  by  serving  the 
people  as  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
a  distinguished  career  of  ser\ice  to  his 
country.  Pew  men  in  American  public  life 
have  possessed  more  intrinsic  worth, 
more  Independence,  more  public  spirit, 
and  more  ability  than  the  man  we  honor 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentennial 
of  his  birth.  He  well  deserves  this  honor 
as  a  great  statesman  and  leader  of  our 
country  during  the  early  and  formative 
years  of  our  Nation 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distintjuished 
colleague  the  senlleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  BlrkeI  in  recognition  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a  great  servant  of 
both  my  State  and  my  Nation. 

I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  an  outstandins 
son  of  Massachusetts  who  served  his 
State  and  his  country  with  t;reat  dis- 
tinction over  a  long  and  Illustrious  pub- 
lic career.  John  Quincy  Adams  easerly 
applied  his  abundant  talents  to  a  num- 
ber of  elected  positions.  Our  Nation  is 
better  for  havins  had  the  benefit  of  his 
energy  and  his  wisdom  at  a  vita!  phase  of 
its  development. 

Many  fjeople  remember  John  Quincy 
Adams  principally  for  his  term  as  the 
sixth  President  of  our  United  States  He 
served  that  noble  position  ably  Those  of 
us  who  serve  in  the  House  jf  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  feel  a  special  kin- 
ship with  him  because  no  one  e.xempll- 
fled  more  the  lofty  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  our  governmental 
structure  than  the  man  we  honor  today. 
By  his  action  in  serving  in  our  distin- 
guished body,  after  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent. John  Quincy  Adams  demonstrated 
clearly  his  appreciation  for  the  coequal 
standing  of  the  Independent  branches  of 
the  Government  This  principle  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  stature  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  distioKuished 
gentleman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  permitting  me,  on  this  occasion. 
to  offer  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
distingiiished  American 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
11  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
a  great  American  who  served  for  almost 
17  years  In  the  House  John  Quincy 
Adams  Is  known  to  most  Americans  as 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 
Pew  know  that  after  his  Presidential 
term  he  came  to  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  served  both  his 
district  and  his  country  with  all  his  great 
ability,  all  his  vast  enenry.  and  all  his 
broad  experience  of  men  and  issues 

He  was  bom  in  1767  in  Brainlree. 
Mass..  where  the  revolutionary  enthusi- 
asm that  would  lead  eventually  to  the 
assertion  of  American  Independence  from 
England  was  strong  indeed.  With  his 
mother.  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  young 
John  Quincy  Adams  even  watched  a  bat- 
tle of  the  revolution  being  fought,  the 
battle  of  Bimker  Hill.  He  was  a  true  son 
of  the  Revolution,  just  as  he  was  a  true 
son  of  that  doughty  patriot,  John  Adams. 
In  all  of  our  long  history.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  only  son  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  himself  become 
President . 

On  Pebniary  13.  1778.  as  a  boy  of  10, 
John  Quincy  Adams  boarded  the  frigate 


Boston  with  his  father  who  has  been 
named  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  France  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  arrived  in  France 
when  American  prestige  was  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  By  the  careers  of  both 
father  and  son  that  prestige  became  a 
force  to  be  feared  in  the  councils  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  of  their  eras. 

Jolm  Quincy  Adams  was  graduated 
fro:u  Harvard  College  in  1787  and  then 
studied  law  for  3  years  He  practiced  his 
profes.sion.  wrote  political  articles  for 
newspapers,  and  received  sa\  appoint- 
ment in  1794  as  the  American  represent- 
ative to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  serving  as  the  Amencan  represent- 
ative in  Berlin  he  returiuHl  to  Boston  to 
practice  law 

He  was  elected  to  the  Massachu.setts 
Senate  in  1802.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature to  be  a  US.  Senator,  and  served 
unul  1808.  Then  came  energetic  service 
to  his  alma  mater.  Harvard,  as  a  profes- 
fOT  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  He  left  aca- 
demic life  to  serve  his  country  once  au-am 
when  President  Madison  named  him  the 
Amencan  representative  to  the  Russian 
Go\ernment.  Adams  served  as  a  member 
of  the  group  which  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Bri'.ain  endinR  the  War  of  1812  and 
a.s  Ambasi-ador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

He  became  StM;rptary  of  State  in  the 
Monroe  administration,  directed  the  ne- 
gotiations by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  and  was  re- 
.spon.sible  m  laru'e  measure  for  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

.As  President  of  the  United  States  from 
1824  to  1828  he  served  his  beloved  coun- 
try with  determination,  .skill,  and  fore- 
sight. Returning  to  his  Massachusetts 
home  after  his  Presidential  term,  he 
foimd  that  his  services  were  again  re- 
quired by  his  friends  in  the  Plymouth 
Congres.sional  District.  To  boUi  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country  he  rendered 
di.stiniauiahed  service  for  almost  17  years 
as  the  only  former  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  this  body. 

We  salute  his  name  and  memory  on 
this  200th  anmversary  of  his  birtli. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  commend  my  able  and  warmly  es- 
teemed colleague  from  M£issachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bl'rkeI  for  has  special  order  com- 
memorating the  200th  birthday  of  the 
si.xth  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  former  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  Jotui  Quincy  Adams. 

My  joy  in  participating  in  this  occa- 
sion is  a  very  personal  one  Victoria 
Adams,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  a  high  school  teacher 
in  the  city  which  Is  my  home  and  which 
I  love.  Chicago.  Victoria  Adams  taught 
American  history  at  Calumet  High 
School,  in  the  district  adjoining  the 
second,  wliich  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. Moreover,  Victoria  Adams  .sjient 
her  last  days  in  the  Second  District  and 
she  was  well  known  at  the  University  of 
Chicago 

After  her  death,  her  will  disclo.sed 
that  Victoria  Adams  had  uilled  her  for- 
tune of  $85,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  establish  scholarships  In 
American  history  for  the  .students  of 
Calumet  High  School. 

John    Quincy    Adams    was    a    great 


.American.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Monroe  and 
gave  dynamic  force  and  drive  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  He  was  elected  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  later  he  was 
a  Member  and  in  which  he  died  in  his 
81st  year.  The  couch  upon  which  he  died 
is  now  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  in  Massachu- 
setts served  in  this  historic  body  for  .<;o 
many  years  by  the  great  American  whoye 
memory  we  honor  today  is  indeed  si;;- 
nally  fortunate  in  the  type  of  represen- 
tation it  has  enjoyed.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  this  body  in  the  90th  Congress  who  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  and  affection  than 
John  Quincy  Adams'  successor,  the  Hon- 
orable J.MUES  A.  Burke. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  today  on  July  11  to  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  born  200  years  ago  in 
1767  during  the  crisis-filled  period  that 
preceded  the  Revolution. 

He  .served  his  country  long,  faithfully, 
and  well.  He  accompanied  his  famous 
father,  John  Adams,  to  the  treaty  ncpo- 
tiations  that  brought  the  Revolution  to 
its  victorious  end.  He  participated  in  the 
netiotiations  witii  Britain  wliich  ended 
the  War  of  1812. 

He  served  as  one  of  his  country's  best 
diplomats  when  he  was  Americas  repre- 
sentative to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Great 
Britain,  and  President  Monroe's  Secre- 
tary of  State.  George  Washington  once 
said: 

John  Quincy  Adanis  is  tlie  most  valuable 
character  we  have  abroad  and  the  ablest  ol 
lUl  our  diplomatic  corps. 

When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enun- 
ciated in  a  Presidential  message  of  1823. 
the  arduous  work  of  Secretary  of  State 
Adams  was  responsible  for  many  of  its 
great  principles. 

He  was  an  able  U.S.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  dedicated  President  of 
the  United  States,  and.  for  almost  17 
years  until  he  died  in  1846.  an  excep- 
tionally distinguished  and  conscientious 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  time.  On  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth  we  salute 
his  achievements;  we  pay  homage  to  his 
record  of  public  service;  we  honor  his 
memory. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  brands  of  courage  but  few  have 
been  as  commemorative  as  the  courage 
that  typified  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
Massachusetts  man's  fortitude  was  of 
such  caliber  that  another  inimitable  man 
from  Massachusetts,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  saw  fit  to  feature  the 
resolute  deeds  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book.  "Pro- 
files in  Courage." 

Few  men  have  exercised  their  capacity 
for  vLsion  to  the  extent  that  was  true  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Devoted  to  the 
principles  imbued  m  him  by  his  parents, 
John  and  Abigail  Adams,  he  did  not  sub- 
vert his  concept  of  national  responsibili- 
ty for  the  more  immediate  interests  of 
his  constituency.  Risking  ills  own 
popularity,  he  stood  for  the  acquisition 
of  western  lands  that  were  to  add  im- 
measurably to  the  vast  richness  of  our 
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Nation.  Though  most  of  his  constituents 
were  merchants,  he  backed  the  Embargo 
Acts  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  first  his 
country  and.  therefore,  his  own  district. 

This  strength  did  not  waver,  his 
course  withstood  the  hurricanes  of  time 
and  circumstance.  His  perception  en- 
compassed not  only  his  Nation  but  the 
globe.  He  envisioned  a  cohesive,  autono- 
mous hemisphere  and  implemented  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  insure  its  reality. 
President  Kennedy  once  said: 

This  country  cannot  lie  still  In  the  harbors 
but  must  set  sail. 

John  Quincy  Adams  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  that  stormy  helm. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  giving  this  stalwart 
and  noble  statesman  the  tributes  after 
his  death  that  were  due  him  in  his  life- 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  is  much  less  a  celebra- 
tion of  his  birth,  however,  than  it  is  a 
celebration  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
present  shape  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  Nation  were  both  influenced  by  his 
efforts. 

During  his  lifetime  of  public  service. 
Mr.  Adams  held  a  variety  of  important 
positions.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  as  the  American  rep- 
resentative to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Mon- 
roe, President  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  nearly  17  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

His  accomplishments  in  these  positions 
were  equal  to  the  importance  implied  by 
their  titles.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  negotiators  at 
the  peace  conference  with  England  after 
the  War  of  1812.  As  Secretary  of  State 
he  played  a  key  role  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  policy  as  im- 
portant today  as  it  was  in  1823. 

His  domestic  accomplishments  were 
equally  impressive.  He  successfully  ad- 
vocated the  purchase  of  Florida  and 
defended  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  As 
President  he  proposed  a  broad  plan  of 
Internal  improvements  and  generally 
promoted  the  western  expansion  and  in- 
creased industrialization  throughout  the 
Nation. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vocal  opponents  of  slavei-y,  and  once 
wrote  that  a  life  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  emancipation  would  be  one  "nobly 
spent  or  sacrificed."  He  spoke  out.  virtu- 
ally alone,  against  the  "gag  rule,"  which 
suppressed  political  activities  of  those 
who  opposed  slaveiy. 

Ml-.  Adams  was  the  only  ex-President 
ever  to  sei-ve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  17  years  in  this  body  pro- 
duced some  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. His  death,  following  a  stroke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  was  a  dramatic 
climax  to  a  distinguished  career.  The 
lepacy  he  left  for  the  generations  which 
followed  remains  today  as  an  example 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a  truly 
brilliant  and  dedicated  public  servant. 


We  who  serve  in  the  House  today  would 
do  well  to  emulate  his  example. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  country  such  as  this  where 
so  much  of  what  we  now  have  we  owe 
to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  fore- 
fathers, it  is  right  to  occasionally  take 
time  out  to  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tion to  America.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  the  most,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Adams  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  public  service  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1802.  after  serving  for  7  years 
in  Europe,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  and  6  months 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Adams  went  from  here  back  into  diplo- 
matic service  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  peace  settlement  following 
the  War  of  1812.  As  a  diplomat,  Adams 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
his  own  description  of  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions: 

America.  In  the  assembly  of  nations,  since 
her  admission  among  them,  has  invariably, 
though  often  fruitlessly,  held  forth  to  them 
the  hand  of  honest  friendship,  of  equal  free- 
dom, of  generous  reciprocity.  She  has  uni- 
formly spoken  among  them,  though  often  to 
heedless  and  often  to  disdainful  ears,  the 
language  of  equal  liberty,  equal  Justice,  equal 
rights. 

In  1817  President  Monroe  appointed 
Adams  Secretary  of  State.  In  filling  this 
position  Adams  drew  on  his  vast  wealth 
of  political  experience  and  as  usual  he 
served  with  tremendous  vigor.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  Monroe  uoc- 
trine  belongs  to  him. 

Adams  became  President  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing his  term  In  the  White  House  he 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  large  vari- 
ety of  improvements,  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  pursued  these 
goals  incessantly  and  with  a  self- 
restraint  which  was  true  to  his  concept 
of  the  ideal  government. 

In  1831  Adams  began  a  period  of  serv- 
ice In  Congress  almost  17  years  long 
which  was  probably  the  high  point  in  his 
long  public  career.  This  made  him  the 
only  ex-President  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House.  He  was  always  knowledgeable  and 
conscientious,  and  he  served  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees. 
Throughout,  he  brought  all  of  his  In- 
fluence and  powers  to  bear  in  defending 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  February  of  1848  he  suffered  a 
stroke  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
just  after  responding  to  the  call  of  his 
name  in  the  House.  Few  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  their  ideals 
with  the  persistence,  honor,  and  courage 
of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Today  we  do  well  to  follow  Adams' 
own  advice  which  he  quoted  from  a  bar- 
barian chieftain  who  defended  his 
country  against  the  Roman  invasion : 

Think  of  your  forefathers  and  of  your 
posterity. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Burke],  in  observing  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 


American,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Ambas- 
sador, Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President,  Adams  was  a 
truly  remarkable  statesman  and  patriot. 
As  just  one  example  of  President 
Adams'  noble  legacy  to  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  of  his 
lesser  known  qualities — a  brave  and 
forthright  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
rights  of  minority  groups.  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  best  illustrated  by  the 
Georgia-Indian  controversy  of  the  mid- 
1820s. 

Pressure  from  wealthy  plantation 
owners  in  the  South  caused  the  Indian 
Office  to  proclaim  the  Treaty  of  Indian 
Springs  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Creek  Indian  Nation.  Signed  in  1825, 
before  Adams  took  office,  the  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Creeks 
repudiated  it  and  charged  fraud.  When 
after  investigation.  Adams  found  the 
Indians  correct — the  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  a  Creek  with  no  authority  to 
agree  to  such  a  pact — he  denounced  the 
agreement  as  void. 

Adams'  respect  for  the  Indians'  rights 
was  not  widely  shared  and  his  action 
crippled  him  politically  in  the  South  and 
West.  Historians,  in  fact,  cite  this  inci- 
dent as  a  contributing  factor  in  Presi- 
dent Adams'  reelection  defeat  of  1828. 
This  generation  of  Americans  would  do 
well  to  emulate  John  Quincy  Adams'  un- 
derstanding and  courage. 

The  residents  of  the  11th  District  of 
Massachusetts  have  reason  for  pride  in 
the  quality  of  their  public  servants  as 
exemplified  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
their  present  Representative,  James  A. 
Burke.  As  did  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
Congressman  Burke  enjoys  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Burke]  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States 
and  himself  the  sixth  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  above  all  an  American.  He 
foresaw  a  Nation  based  upon  liberty  and 
freedom  which  would  stretch  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  From  this  vision  he  ne\'er 
strayed.  As  a  young  Senator,  his  support 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  led  to  con- 
demnation by  his  Federalist  colleagues 
from  New  England  who  had  urged  him 
to  follow  a  sectional  rather  than  national 
policy.  His  continued  support  for  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  new  nation 
eventually  alienated  him  from  his  former 
partners  and  led  him  into  the  party  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 

As  a  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  his 
advocacy  of  freedom  was  not  limited  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  worked  for 
recognition  of  the  right  of  peoples  every- 
where to  throw  off  imrepresentative  and 
tyrannical  governments.  Adams,  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, rejoiced  at  the  end  of  Spanish 
colonial  rule  In  South  America. 

A  man  of  uncorruptible  integrity,  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  become  the  parti- 
san of    any  political  faction.  His  blunt- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
a  distinguished  career  of  ser\ice  to  his 
country.  Few  men  in  American  public  life 
have  possessed  more  Intrinsic  worth. 
more  Independence,  more  public  .spirit. 
and  more  ability  than  the  man  we  honor 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentennial 
of  hia  birth.  He  well  deserves  this  honor 
as  a  great  statesman  and  leader  of  our 
country  during  the  early  and  formative 
years  of  our  Nation 

Mr.  BATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  i;eiitlcman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  BvrkeI  in  reco^^nition  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a  great  servant  of 
both  my  State  and  my  Nation 

I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
son  of  Massachusetts  who  served  his 
State  and  his  country  with  sreat  dis- 
tinction over  a  lon^;  and  illustrious  pub- 
lic career.  John  Quincy  Adams  eagerly 
applied  his  abundant  talents  to  a  num- 
ber of  elected  positions  Our  Nation  is 
better  for  havin?  had  the  benefit  of  his 
energy  and  his  wisdom  at  a  vital  phase  of 
Its  development 

Many  jjeople  remember  John  Quincy 
Adams  principally  for  his  term  as  the 
sixth  President  of  our  United  Slates  He 
ser\'ed  that  noble  position  ably  Those  of 
us  who  serve  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  feel  a  special  kin- 
ship with  him  because  no  one  exempli- 
fied more  the  lofty  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  our  governmental 
structure  than  the  man  we  honor  today. 
By  his  action  in  serving  in  our  distin- 
guished body,  after  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent, John  Quincy  Adams  demonstrated 
clearly  his  appreciation  for  the  coequal 
standing  of  the  Independent  branches  of 
the  Government.  This  principle  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  stature  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  permittint;  me.  on  this  occasion. 
to  offer  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
distinguished  American 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
11  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
a  great  American  who  served  for  almost 
17  years  in  the  House  John  Quincy 
Adams  is  known  to  most  Americans  sls 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States 
Few  know  that  after  his  Presidential 
term  he  came  to  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
.  resentatlves  where  he  served  both  his 
district  and  his  country  with  all  his  great 
ability,  all  his  vast  enertty,  and  all  his 
broad  experience  of  men  and  issues. 

He  was  bom  In  1767  in  Bralntree, 
Mass.,  where  the  revolutionary  enthusi- 
asm that  would  lead  eventually  to  the 
assertion  of  American  Independence  from 
England  was  strong  indeed.  With  his 
mother.  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  young 
John  Quincy  Adams  even  watched  a  bat- 
tle of  the  revolution  being  fought,  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  a  true  son 
of  the  Revolution,  just  as  he  was  a  true 
son  of  that  doughty  patriot,  John  Adams. 
In  all  of  our  long  history,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  only  son  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  himself  become 
President . 

On  February  13.  1778.  as  a  boy  of  10, 
John  Quincy  Adams  boarded  the  frigate 


Boston  with  his  father  who  has  been 
named  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
netiotiate  a  treaty  with  France.  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  arrived  in  France 
when  American  prestige  was  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  By  the  careers  of  both 
father  and  son  that  prestige  became  a 
force  to  be  feared  in  the  coimcils  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  of  their  eras. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1787  and  then 
studied  law  for  3  years.  He  practiced  his 
piofes-sion.  wrote  political  articles  for 
ne'.vspapers.  and  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  1794  as  the  American  represent- 
ative to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands. 
Afu-r  servmg  as  the  Amencan  represent- 
ative in  Berlin  he  returned  to  Boston  to 
practice  law 

He  was  elected  to  the  Massachu.setts 
Senate  in  180.;  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature to  be  a  US  Senator,  and  served 
luiUl  18118  Ihen  came  energetic  service 
to  his  alma  mater.  Harvard,  as  a  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  He  left  aca- 
demic life  to  serve  his  country  once  a~'am 
when  President  Miidison  named  him  the 
Amencan  irpre.scntative  to  the  Russian 
Go'.ernment.  Adams  servtd  as  a  member 
of  the  group  which  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Britain  ending  the  War  of  1812  and 
iis,  Amba.ssador  to  ttie  Court  of  St  James 
He  became  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Monroe  administration,  directed  the  ne- 
gotiations by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  and  was  re- 
.sponsible  in  lar'^je  measure  for  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  m  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
As  President  of  the  United  States  from 
1824  to  1828  he  served  his  beloved  coun- 
try with  determination,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight Returning  to  his  Miissachusotts 
home  after  his  Presidential  term,  he 
foimd  that  his  services  were  again  re- 
quired by  his  friends  in  the  Plymouth 
Congres.Monal  District.  To  botli  his  con- 
siiiaents  and  his  country  he  rendered 
di.stinyui^r.ed  service  for  almost  17  years 
as  the  only  former  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  this  body. 

We  .salute  his  name  and  memory  on 
this  200th  anniversary  of  his  birtli 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  commend  my  able  and  warmly  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  Burke  i  for  his  sijeclal  order  com- 
memorating the  200th  birthday  of  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. John  Quincy  Adams, 

My  joy  in  participating  in  this  occa- 
sion is  a  very  personal  one.  Victoria 
Adams,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  a  high  school  teacher 
in  the  city  which  is  my  home  and  which 
I  love.  Chicago  Victoria  Adams  taught 
American  history  at  Calumet  High 
School,  in  the  district  adjoining  the 
second,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. Moreover.  Victoria  Adams  sjient 
her  last  days  in  the  Second  District  and 
she  was  well  known  at  the  University  of 
Chicago 

After  her  death,  her  will  disclo.sed 
that  Victoria  Adams  had  willed  her  fur- 
tune  of  $85,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  establish  scholarships  In 
American  history  for  the  students  of 
Calumet  High  School. 

John    Quincy    Adams    was    a    great 


American.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
tlie  Cabinet  of  President  Monroe  and 
gave  dynamic  force  and  drive  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  later  he  was 
a  Member  and  In  which  he  died  in  his 
81st  year.  The  couch  upon  which  he  died 
Is  now  preserved  in  the  ofTlce  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  In  Massachu- 
setts .served  in  this  historic  body  for  .so 
many  years  by  the  great  American  who.'^e 
memory  we  honor  today  is  indeed  sit,-- 
nally  fortunate  in  the  type  of  represen- 
tation it  has  enjoyed.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  this  body  in  the  90lh  Congress  who  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  and  affection  than 
John  Quincy  Adams'  successor,  the  Hon- 
orable J.AME.s  A  Burke. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  today  on  July  11  to  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  born  200  years  ago  in 
1767  during  the  crisis-filled  period  that 
preceded  the  Revolution. 

He  served  his  country  long,  faithfully, 
and  well.  He  accompanied  his  famous 
father.  John  Adams,  to  the  treaty  nc(::o- 
tiations  that  brought  the  Revolution  to 
its  victorious  end.  He  participated  in  the 
negotiations  with  Britain  wliich  ended 
the  War  of  1812. 

He  served  as  one  of  his  country's  best 
diplomats  when  he  was  America's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Great 
Britain,  and  President  Monroe's  Secre- 
tary of  State.  George  Washington  once 
said: 

Joiin  Quincy  Adams  is  tiie  most  valuable 
cliaruct«r  we  have  abroad  and  the  ablest  of 
all  our  diplomatic  coriM 

When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enun- 
ciated in  a  Presidential  message  of  1823. 
the  arduous  work  of  Secretary  of  State 
Adams  was  responsible  for  many  of  its 
great  principles. 

He  was  an  able  U.S.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  dedicated  President  of 
the  United  States,  and,  for  almost  17 
years  until  he  died  in  1846.  an  excep- 
tionally distinguished  and  conscientious 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  time.  On  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth  we  salute 
his  achievements;  we  pay  homage  to  his 
record  of  public  service;  we  honor  his 
memory. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  arc 
many  brands  of  courage  but  few  have 
been  as  commemorative  as  the  courage 
that  typified  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
Massachusetts  man's  fortitude  was  of 
such  caliber  that  another  inimitable  man 
from  Massachusetts,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  saw  l^t  to  feature  the 
resolute  deeds  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book.  "Pro- 
files m  Courage." 

Few  men  have  exercised  their  capacity 
for  vision  to  the  extent  that  was  true  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Devoted  to  the 
principles  Imbued  in  him  by  his  parents. 
John  and  Abigail  Adams,  he  did  not  su'o- 
vert  his  concept  of  national  responsibili- 
ty for  the  more  Immediate  interests  of 
his  constituency.  Risking  his  own 
popularity,  he  stood  for  the  acquisition 
of  western  lands  that  were  to  add  Im- 
measurably to  the  vast  richness  of  our 
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Nation.  Though  most  of  his  constituents 
were  merchants,  he  backed  the  Embargo 
Acts  in  an  eCfort  to  strengthen  first  his 
country  and,  therefore,  his  own  district. 

This  strength  did  not  waver,  his 
course  withstood  the  hurricanes  of  time 
and  circumstance.  His  perception  en- 
compassed not  only  his  Nation  but  the 
globe.  He  envisioned  a  cohesive,  autono- 
mous hemisphere  and  implemented  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  insure  its  reality. 
President  Kennedy  once  said: 

This  country  c;innot  lie  still  in  tlie  liarbors 
but  must  set  sail. 

John  Quincy  Adams  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  that  stormy  helm. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  giving  this  stalwart 
and  noble  statesman  the  tributes  after 
his  death  that  were  due  him  in  his  life- 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  is  much  less  a  celebra- 
tion of  his  birth,  however,  than  it  is  a 
celebration  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
present  shape  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  Nation  were  both  influenced  by  his 
efforts. 

During  his  lifetime  of  public  service, 
Mr.  Adams  held  a  variety  of  important 
positions.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  as  the  American  rep- 
resentative to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Mon- 
roe. President  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  nearly  17  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

His  accomplishments  in  these  positions 
were  equal  to  the  importance  implied  by 
their  titles.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  negotiators  at 
the  peace  conference  with  England  after 
the  War  of  1812.  As  Secretary  of  State 
he  played  a  key  role  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  policy  as  im- 
portant today  as  it  was  In  1823. 

His  domestic  accomplishments  were 
equally  impressive.  He  successfully  ad- 
vocated the  purchase  of  Florida  and 
defended  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  As 
President  he  proposed  a  broad  plan  of 
internal  improvements  and  generally 
promoted  the  western  expansion  and  in- 
creased industrialization  throughout  the 
Nation. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vocal  opponents  of  slavei-y,  and  once 
wrote  that  a  life  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  emancipation  would  be  one  "nobly 
spent  or  sacrificed."  He  spoke  out.  virtu- 
ally alone,  against  the  "gag  rule."  which 
suppressed  political  activities  of  those 
who  opposed  slaveiy. 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  only  ex-President 
ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  17  years  in  this  body  pro- 
duced some  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. His  death,  following  a  stroke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  was  a  dramatic 
climax  to  a  distinguished  career.  The 
legacy  he  left  for  the  generations  which 
followed  remains  today  as  an  example 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a  truly 
brilliant  and  dedicated  public  servant. 


We  who  serve  in  the  House  today  would 
do  well  to  emulate  his  example. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  country  such  as  this  where 
so  much  of  what  we  now  have  we  owe 
to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  fore- 
fathers, it  is  right  to  occasionally  take 
time  out  to  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tion to  America.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  the  most,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Adams  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  public  service  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1802,  after  serving  for  7  years 
in  Europe,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  and  6  months 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Adams  went  from  here  back  into  diplo- 
matic service  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  peace  settlement  following 
the  War  of  1812.  As  a  diplomat,  Adams 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
his  own  description  of  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions : 

America,  in  the  assembly  of  nations,  since 
her  admission  among  them,  has  invariably, 
though  often  fruitlessly,  held  forth  to  them 
the  hand  of  honest  friendship,  of  equal  free- 
dom, of  generous  reciprocity.  She  has  uni- 
formly spoken  among  them,  though  often  to 
heedless  and  often  to  disdainful  ears,  the 
language  of  equal  liberty,  equal  Justice,  equal 
rights. 

In  1817  President  Monroe  appointed 
Adams  Secretary  of  State.  In  filling  this 
position  Adams  drew  on  his  vast  wealth 
of  political  experience  and  as  usual  he 
served  with  tremendous  vigor.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine belongs  to  him. 

Adams  became  President  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing his  term  in  the  White  House  he 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  large  vari- 
ety of  improvements,  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  pursued  these 
goals  incessantly  and  with  a  self- 
restraint  which  was  true  to  his  concept 
of  the  ideal  government. 

In  1831  Adams  began  a  period  of  serv- 
ice in  Congress  almost  17  years  long 
which  was  probably  the  high  point  in  his 
long  public  career.  This  made  him  the 
only  ex-President  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House.  He  was  always  knowledgeable  and 
conscientious,  and  he  served  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees. 
Throughout,  he  brought  all  of  his  in- 
fluence and  powers  to  bear  in  defending 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  February  of  1848  he  suffered  a 
stroke  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
just  after  responding  to  the  call  of  his 
name  in  the  House.  Few  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  their  ideals 
with  the  persistence,  honor,  and  courage 
of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Today  we  do  well  to  follow  Adams' 
own  advice  which  he  quoted  from  a  bar- 
barian chieftain  who  defended  his 
country  against  the  Roman  invasion: 

Think  of  your  forefathers  and  of  your 
posterity. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Burke],  in  observing  the 
20(Hh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 


American.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Ambas- 
sador, Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President,  Adams  was  a 
truly  remarkable  statesman  and  patriot. 
As  just  one  example  of  President 
Adams'  noble  legacy  to  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  of  his 
lesser  known  qualities — a  brave  and 
forthright  resjject  and  sympathy  for  the 
rights  of  minority  groups.  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  best  illustrated  by  the 
Georgia-Indian  controversy  of  the  mid- 
1820s. 

Pressure  from  wealthy  plantation 
owners  in  the  South  caused  the  Indian 
Office  to  proclaim  the  Treaty  of  Indian 
Springs  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Creek  Indian  Nation.  Signed  in  1825, 
before  Adams  took  office,  the  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Creeks 
repudiated  it  and  charged  fraud.  When 
after  investigation.  Adams  found  the 
Indians  correct — the  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  a  Creek  with  no  authority  to 
agree  to  such  a  pact — he  denounced  the 
agreement  as  void. 

Adams'  respect  for  the  Indians'  rights 
was  not  widely  shared  and  his  action 
crippled  him  politically  in  the  South  and 
West.  Historians,  in  fact,  cite  this  inci- 
dent as  a  contributing  factor  in  Presi- 
dent Adams'  reelection  defeat  of  1828. 
This  generation  of  Americans  would  do 
well  to  emulate  John  Quincy  Adams'  un- 
derstanding and  courage. 

The  residents  of  the  11th  District  of 
Massachusetts  have  reason  for  pride  in 
the  quality  of  their  public  servants  as 
exemplified  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
their  present  Representative,  James  A. 
Burke.  As  did  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
Congressman  Burke  enjoys  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Burke]  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States 
and  himself  the  sixth  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  above  all  an  American.  He 
foresaw  a  Nation  based  upon  liberty  and 
freedom  which  would  stretch  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  From  this  vision  he  never 
strayed.  As  a  young  Senator,  his  support 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  led  to  con- 
demnation by  his  Federalist  colleagues 
from  New  England  who  had  urged  him 
to  follow  a  sectional  rather  than  national 
policy.  His  continued  support  for  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  new  nation 
eventually  alienated  him  from  his  former 
partners  and  led  him  into  the  party  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 

As  a  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  his 
advocacy  of  freedom  was  not  limited  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  worked  for 
recognition  of  the  right  of  peoples  every- 
where to  throw  off  unrepresentative  and 
tyrannical  governments.  Adams,  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, rejoiced  at  the  end  of  Spanish 
colonial  rule  in  South  America. 

A  man  of  imcorruptible  integrity,  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  become  the  parti- 
san of    any  political  faction.  His  blunt- 
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nes8  made  him  somewhat  unpopular 
among  his  colleagues,  but  he  never  com- 
promised when  he  felt  the  Interests  of 
the  Nation  were  at  stake.  In  all  of  the 
many  positions  in  which  he  served  his 
Nation  and  his  Ood.  he  did  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right  without  regard  to  the 
political  consequences. 

After  his  defeat  for  reelection  to  the 
Presidency  in  1828.  he  planned  to  retire 
from  public  life:  but  in  1830.  he  accepted 
a  nomination  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  the  proviso  that.  If  elected, 
he   be    allowed   complete   independence. 
Following    his    subsequent    election    to 
Congress,  Adams  embarked  on  what  may 
have  been  the  most  monumental  part  of 
his  career.  The  next  17  years  were  marked 
by  a  continuing  fight  against  slavery  and 
for  the  preservation  of  American  liber- 
ties. A  firm  nationalist.  Adams  was  an 
even  more  stanch  believer  In  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  country  stood.  When 
the  right  of  petition  was  circumscribed 
by  the  Infamous  "gag  rule."  Congress- 
man Adams  used  every  resource  at  his 
disposal  to  eliminate  this  violation  of  the 
first  amendment.  It  was  to  his  credit  that 
he  helped  forge   the  link  between   the 
Issues  of  freedom  of  speech  and  slavery, 
a  tactic  which  significantly  aided  the 
antlslavery   forces.   Adams   had   always 
believed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
as  the  Constitution  and  that  slavery  was 
therefore  antithetical  to  the  American 
Idea  of  universal  equality.  His  untimely 
death  In  1848  temporarily  left  a  void  in 
the  meager  ranks  of  those  fighting  what 
he  termed  the  southern  slavocracy.  but 
the   vacuum   was  soon   to   be  filled  by 
Charles  Sumner  and  other  proteges  of 
Adams. 

John  Qulncy  Adams,  Senator.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  President,  and  Congress- 
man, led  perhaps  the  fullest  career  of 
public  service  of  any  American,  past  or 
present.  His  greatest  memorial  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  continental  American 
Nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and  prem- 
ised on  the  idea  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAL  RATES  FOR  NONPROFIT  OR- 
GANIZATIONS—AS WE  GO  DEEPER 
INTO  THE  RED,  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE  GETS  MORE  NONPROFIT 
EVERY  DAY 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sympathy  for  a  worthy  cause  Is 
a  good  old  American  trait,  but  It  has 
gone  hogwild  in  the  setting  of  ridicu- 
lously  low    postal    rates   for   churches, 


charities,  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. This  Is  an  area  which  Congress 
has  long  regarded  as  a  "sacred  cow."  in 
advocating  a  more  rational  approach  to 
postal  rates,  I  have  been  besieged  with 
arguments  like  the  following : 

"Would  you  penalize  your  poor  country 
churches,  struggling  to  mail  out  their 
weekly  church  bulletins?  How  can  the 
Little  Church  in  the  Wlldwood  possibly 
survive  if  Its  fund  drive  is  crippled  by 
higher  postal  rates?  Would  you  slap  the 
crippled  children  in  the  face?  Are  you 
against  the  community  chest?  What 
about  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town  and 
the  Chrustmas  seals?" 

It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  took  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  the  facts.  Third-class 
mail  was  established  as  a  special  category 
in  1928 — 39  years  ago.  In  the  past  39 
years,  the  rate  for  bulk  mailings  of  non- 
profit organizations  have  gone  up  exactly 
one- fourth  cent,  from  1  cent  per  piece  to 
1'4  cents  per  piece.  In  sharp  contrast, 
over  the  same  39-year  period,  first -class 
rates  have  shot  up  from  2  cents  to  5  cents. 
Flrst'cla.ss  rates.  In  other  words,  have 
already  Increased  150  percent  during  a 
period  when  third-class  nonprofit  rates 
went  up  a  meager  25  percent.  And  the 
administration  bill  proposes  a  further  In- 
crea.se  In  first-class  rates  to  6  cents. 

When  you  consider  that  nonprofit 
third-class  postal  rates  have  gone  up  only 
one-fourth  cent  in  the  last  39  years,  con- 
trast this  with  the  price  of  other  items.  In 
1928.  you  could  buy  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
for  9  cents:  today,  the  cost  Is  about  22 
cents.  In  1928,  you  could  have  a  quart  of 
milk  delivered  to  your  home  for  14  cents: 
today,  the  price  is  doubled  to  about  28 
cents. 

HCCE     VOLr.ME     INCREA.se     IN     NONPEoriT     MAII, 

As  the  postal  rates  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations remained  extremely  low, 
more  and  more  nonprofit  organizations 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion through  larger  mailings.  These  or- 
ganizations now  account  for  17  percent 
of  all  bulk- rate  third-class  mail,  as  com- 
pared with  only  8  percent  in  1952.  In 
the  same  period,  the  volume  of  nonprofit 
third-class  mail  has  shot  up  250  per- 
cent— from  slightly  over  800  million 
pieces  to  nearly  2.9  billion  pieces  of  bulk- 
rale  nonprofit  third-class  mail.  Now  let 
us  contrast  that  with  other  third-class 
mail.  During  the  same  period  since  1952. 
commercial  bulk-rate  third-class  mail 
Increased  58  percent,  while  the  total  mail 
volume  was  going  up  52  percent  over  the 
saiue  period. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  increase  In 
third-class  mall,  many  new  organizations 
appear  to  be  getting  in  under  tiie  non- 
profit umbrella.  The  law  defines  a  qual- 
ified nonprofit  or«anization'  as  "reli- 
gious, educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans  or 
fraternal  organizations,  or  associations 
not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the 
net  uicome  of  wiuch  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual." 

Many  nonprofit  organizations  are  now 
maihnu'  neckties,  pins,  souvenirs,  and 
other  items  for  which  they  are  seeking 
monetary  contributions.  A  number  of 
these  items  are  unsolicited.  The  Increased 
volume  of  such  unsolicited  Items  slows 
the  delivery  of  mail,  and  also  competes 


with  private  enterprise  firms  forced  to 

pay  higher  postal  rates. 

No»jpiiorrr  rates  shooxd  be   so  percent  or 

COMMERCIAL   RATES 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958,  which 
Is  Public  Law  85-426.  states: 

Postal  rates  and  fees  shall  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required  to 
produce  the  amount  of  revenue  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  postal  esttblLshment  less  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance  of   public  services. 

Title  II  of  the  1958  act  also  prescribed 
that  the  mlnimiun  charge  per  piece  for 
third-class  matter  mailed  In  bulk  by  non- 
profit organizations  should  be  50  percent 
of  the  charge  for  commercial  mailings. 
As  a  result,  when  the  commercial  third- 
class  bulk  rate  was  raised  from  2  to  2'2 
cents  on  July  1.  1960,  the  rate  for  other 
nonprofit  organizations  went  up  from  1 
to  1'*  cents. 

But  In  1962,  when  the  rates  for  com- 
mercial mailings  were  raised  in  stages  to 
their  current  bulk  rate  level  of  2%  cents, 
the  bulk  rates  for  third-class  malUngs 
remained  frozen  at  1'*  cents.  In  addi- 
tion, the  1962  legislation  actually  re- 
duced the  nonprofit  bulk  potmd  rate 
by  about  40  percent.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  pound  rate 
on  circulars  mailed  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations from  16  cents  to  9  cents,  and 
on  nonprofit  books  and  catalogs  from 
10  cents  a  potmd  to  6  cents  a  poimd. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  re- 
turn to  the  policy  established  in  the  Pos- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1958 — that  rates  for 
nonprofit  organizations  should  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  rates  for  commercial  mail- 
ings. That  is  why  my  bill.  H.R.  99,  pro- 
vides for  a  bulk  rate  of  2'*  cents  a  piece 
for  nonprofit  organizations,  and  4'j 
cents  a  piece  for  commercial  bulk  mail- 
ings. 

Several  critics  have  pointed  out  that 
percentagewise  the  rate  Increases  for 
nonprofit  organizations  are  steeper  than 
for  commercial  organizations.  But  that 
Is  only  because  these  rates  are  Initially 
so  low.  As  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
very  fairly  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
on  May  9  before  the  House  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee: 

Even  with  the  proposed  Increased  such  or- 
ganizations would  still  maintain  large  and 
valuable  postal  preferences.  Currently,  the 
public  service  cost  of  handling  nonprofit  mail 
exceeds  »200  million  yearly,  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  public  service  costs. 

ADVISORY    PANEL     ON    POSTAL    RATES 

In  1965,  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Postal 
Rates,  headed  by  former  Representative 
Robert  Ramspeck  of  Georgia,  made  some . 
very    pertinent    observations    on   postal 
rates  for  nonprofit  oi-ganlzations : 

■We  question  whether  these  subsidies 
should  be  Intermingled  with  postal  rates. 
If  there  Is  merit  In  these  subsidies,  they 
should  be  Identified  and  Included  as  direct 
pajmente  from  the  budgets  on  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  overseeing  public 
welfare  activities.  Since  rate  policy  and  sub- 
sidies are  now  commingled,  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  In  a  position  that  compels  him 
to  propose  rates  based  on  extraordinary  wel- 
fare considerations  as  well  as  on  conven- 
tional value-of -service  and  cost  criteria  .  .  • 
Funds  for  subsidies  should  be  provided  by 
direct    appropriations,   to    the   agency   over- 
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seeing  the  welfare  activity,  rather  than  as  a 
hidden  cost  in  the  postal  budget. 

Philosophically,  the  increasing  sub- 
sid.v  to  the  nonprofit  organizations  has 
disturbed  thoughtful  students.  What  it 
means  is  that  the  general  taxpayer  Is 
forced  to  pay  to  make  up  the  postal  def- 
icit caused  by  causes  in  which  he  may 
iiLt  believe.  "Why  should  I  be  taxed  to 
subsidize  someone  else's  religion?"  perti- 
nently asked  a  writer  from  Pittsburgh. 
The  question  well  might  be  raised  also 
whether  the  Post  Office  Department, 
w.th  the  prime  responsibility  of  deliver- 
ing the  mail  on  time — which  it  Increas- 
ingly finds  difficult  to  accomplish  effi- 
ciently and  speedily — should  also  be  bur- 
dened with  extending  assistance  to  all 
sorts  of  causes. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Snyder],  a  few  months 
ago  gave  me  a  packet  of  junk  mail  he 
had  received  from  one  of  his  constit- 
uents. T.  A.  Hamilton,  of  3709  Hillsboro 
Road.  Louisville,  Ky.  Over  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  Mr.  Hamilton  accimiu- 
lated  packages  Including  three  neckties, 
two  throat  lozenges,  a  plastic  thermom- 
eter, a  package  of  Christmas  cards,  two 
packets  of  name  and  address  labels,  a 
recipe  book,  a  gasoline  credit  card, 
numerous  catalogs  and  coupons,  and  a 
set  of  gummed  stickers  with  prayers 
printed  on  them. 

CHARITABLE     CONTRIBUTIONS     SHOULD    BE    FROM 
THE    HEART 

All  of  this  material  came  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton imsollcited,  and  most  of  It  came 
from  nonprofit  organizations  at  the  low 
nonprofit,  third-class  postal  rates.  Many 
sent  articles  of  merchandise  and  asked 
for  a  contribution.  Mr.  Hamilton  prob- 
ably spoke  for  a  great  many  people  when 
he  said : 

I  have  nothing  against  charitable  orga- 
nizations. However,  I  believe  that  our  giving 
to  such  organizations  should  come  from  the 
heart,  and  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
pressure  of  modern-day  merchandising. 

Under  the  current  rates,  it  Is  really 
fantastic  what  and  how  much  a  non- 
profit organization  can  mail.  Up  to  eight 
publications  can  be  mailed  by  these 
organizations  under  the  nonprofit  sec- 
ond-class rates  for  as  little  as  1  penny. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  no  extra  charge 
for  long  hauls.  For  1  penny,  the  post 
office  will  take  these  eight  publications 
mailed  in  New  York  and  deliver  them  In 
Hawaii. 

If  a  nonprofit  organization  wishes  to 
make  a  fund  solicitation  through  third- 
class  mall,  the  post  office  will  deliver 
four  fund  solicitation  letters  for  only  a 
nickel.  These  rates  have  been  the  same 
since  1962.  although  other  postal  rates 
were  raised  in  that  year. 

NEW    RATES    ON    NONPROFIT    ADVERTISING 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  contains  new  language  to 
cover  nonprofit  publications  that  carry 
more  than  10  percent  advertising.  There 
*ill  be  a  moderately  higher  rate  scaled 
upward  In  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
advertising  carried  by  these  publications. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  postage  prin- 
ciple which  has  long  been  applied  by 
Congress  for  commercial  publications. 
V^et  under  the  new  proposal,  nonprofit 


organizations  would  continue  to  receive 
huge  postage  concessions. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  looking  into 
the  problem  of  tax  exemptions  and  ad- 
vertising in  nonprofit  publications.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  curb  the  tax  exemptions  that 
permit  churches  and  other  charitable 
organizations  to  buy  up  firms  which  then 
operate  in  competition  with  taxpaying 
businesses.  I  believe  this  is  a  healthy  de- 
velopment, and  many  prominent  church 
officials  have  endorsed  these  moves. 

The  postal  deficit  which  is  caused  by 
third-class  mail  sent  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations has  been  rising.  The  difference 
between  fully  allocated  costs  and  the 
revenues  received  from  nonprofit  third- 
class  mailings  was  $58  million  In  fiscal 
year  1963.  These  costs  rose  almost  62 
percent  in  3  years  for  a  total  of  $94  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1966,  and  are  now  estimated 
to  be  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $100 
million  a  year.  The  deficit  caused  by 
second-claos  nonprofit  mailings  has  risen 
to  about  $110  million  per  year.  This 
means  that  the  annual  deficit  of  second - 
and  third-class  nonprofit  mailings  runs 
over  $200  million  annually.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  labeled  "How  To  Fail  in  Business 
While  Really  Trying." 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  face  up  to  this  problem  directly  and 
raise  the  rates  on  both  commercial  and 
nonprofit  mailings  when  the  postal  rate 
bill  is  considered. 


INVESTMENT    IN    FUTURE 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

'Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
technological  age,  our  stockpile  of  highly 
skilled  manpower  is  as  important  to  the 
economic  welfare  and  military  defense 
of  our  Nation  as  our  stockpile  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

We  must  depend  upon  our  colleges  and 
technical  schools  to  train  these  leaders 
of  the  future,  and  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  be  certain  that  our  colleges  will 
be  able  to  do  the  job  properly. 

The  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  trained  technological 
manpower.  Virtually  all  Government 
agencies — at  all  levels  of  government — 
depend  upon  colleges  for  vital  research 
into  such  fields  as  medicine,  public 
health,  defense,  agriculture,  space  tech- 
nology, air  and  water  pollution,  sociology 
and  many  others. 

Our  colleges  must  meet  the  demands 
of  today,  and  the  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture. And  as  for  the  future,  all  of  otu- 
institutions  of  higher  education  face  an 
increasing  problem  during  the  next 
decade. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  10  years 
from  now,  12  million  young  men  and 
women  will  be  seeking  entrance  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  college  plants  will  have  to  double 
their  present  capacity  to  handle  that 
wave  of  applicants.  Faculties  will  have 


to  be  greatly  expanded,  and  that  means 
we  must  start  now  to  train  the  scholars 
who  will  become  part  of  those  faculties. 
Our  problem  will  go  far  beyond  that 
of  capital  improvements  to  the  college 
plant,  and  manpower  expansion  In  the 
faculty.  Many  young  men  and  women 
from  families  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  will  strive  for  the  opportunity 
to  enter  colleges,  posing  these  questions: 
How  can  we  make  it  possible  for  the 
brainpower  of  these  young  people  to  be 
utilized  for  the  Nation's  good?  Hov  can 
we  make  it  possible  for  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  our 
country  to  expand  and  serve  all  of  the 
scholars  who  are  knocking  at  their  doors? 
It  has  become  more  and  more  the 
custom,  in  the  past  few  years,  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  such 
problems.  Federal  grants  have  become 
the  panacea  for  all  our  Ills. 

But  together  with  such  Federal  pater- 
nalism must  go  Federal  control.  Higher 
education  must  yield  some  part  of  its 
autonomy  when  it  depends  upon  Federal 
handouts. 

Localities  must  give  up  their  home  rule 
prerogatives. 

How  much  better  it  would  be,  how  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
American  free  enterprise,  to  devise  a  way 
in  which  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  could  provide  the  funds  to  make 
it  possible  for  otir  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  expand  and  serve  the  growing  de- 
mand from  the  youth  of  America. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  If  every 
child  In  America  could  look  forward  to  at 
least  a  basic  nest  egg  on  which  he  can 
focus  his  hopes  for  future  higher  educa- 
tion. 

A  plan  which  can  accomplish  just  that 
was  outlined  In  this  House  not  long  ago 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SchwencelL  He  called  it  the 
Iowa  plan,  in  deference  to  Its  State  of 
origin. 

It  is  a  great  plan — so  great,  that  It 
could  very  well  be  called  the  American 
plan.  Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
put  a  large  part  of  that  plan  Into  oper- 
ation. Later,  I  know.  Mr.  Schwengel  will 
introduce  additional  legislation  to  clarify 
some  aspects  of  the  plan,  and  to  add  to  it. 
Briefly,  the  plan  Involves  a  program 
under  which  parents  would  purchase 
educational  investment  certificates  to 
provide  at  least  part  of  the  funds  to  make 
it  possible  for  their  children  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

A  parent  could  purchase  one  $50  edu- 
cational certificate  each  year  of  a  child's 
life,  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of 
18 — the  usual  age  for  college  entrance. 

For  each  $50  certificate  purchased  In 
this  way,  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  $50  deduction  from  his  annual  Income 
tax.  For  example,  a  parent  buying  three 
$50  bonds  for  three  children,  might  have 
a  total  income  tax  liability  of  $600  in 
that  year,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  only 
$450. 

In  cases  of  lower  income  families,  some 
parents  may  not  have  enough  tax  liabil- 
ity at  the  end  of  a  year  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  take  advantage  of  a  full  $50 
credit  for  each  child.  In  that  case,  a 
grandparent,  an  uncle,  or  another  rela- 
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tlve  could  buy  a  certificate,  and  he,  too, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  $50  deduction. 

If  no  relative  can  buy  certificates,  a 
friend  designated  by  the  parents  can 
assume  the  responsibility  It  would  be 
no  burden  at  all,  because  each  $50  cer- 
tificate would  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a 
$50  tax  rebate. 

If  a  certificate  is  purcha.^ed  each  year 
of  a  child's  life  until  he  is  18.  the  ac- 
cumulated funds,  with  interest  added, 
would  amount  to  about  $1,400  at  college 
entrance  age. 

After  the  young  student  has  entered 
college,  his  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  ta.x  deduction  of  $100  a 
year  during  the  4  colloue  years,  pro- 
viding $400  more — or  $1,800  m  all— to 
help  pay  the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  fees, 
and  educational  material 

Educational  investment  certificates 
V  ould  be  sold  by  banks,  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  and  Insurance  companies  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  or  his  designated 
representative. 

The  educational  investment  certificate 
program  would  accumulate  $25  billion 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to 
help  expand  higher  education  facilities 
That  would  be  money  distributed  and 
used  without  Federal  controls.  It  would 
be  money  put  to  the  best  u.se  by  lho.se 
who  know  best  how  to  do  the  job — the 
educators  themselves. 

At  the  same  tune,  such  a  program 
would  give  many  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  shareholders  in  the  Na- 
tion's future,  and  would  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  many  deserving  young  men  and 
women  who  might  not  otherwise  man- 
age to  get  to  college 

Under  this  plan,  there  should  be  no 
reason  why  each  young  man  and  young 
woman  capable  of  college  study  should 
not  find  a  nest  ectg  waitmg  to  help  hUn 
toward  higher  education  when  the  time 
comes. 

Estimates  place  the  annual  cost  of  tax 
credits  under  this  program  at  apprcxi- 
raately  $2.6  billion,  but  that  would  not 
be  the  net  cost.  Many  present  Federal- 
aid  programs  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  would  reduce  the  cost 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  grant  Invest- 
ment tax  credits  as  a  spur  to  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  cost  to  the  Government  In 
1967*  Is  estimated  at  about  $2  6  billion 
Certainly,  we  can  afford  an  equal  amount 
for  stimulation  investment  in  our  future 
scientists,  mathematicians  and  teachers. 


L     B.    J.'S    ORDER    FREED    LORAIN 
DOPE  BOSS:    JUDGE  OBJECTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
heading  appeared  In  the  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Plain  Dealer  on  Tuesday,  July  4.  1967, 
"L.  B.  J.'s  Order  Freed  Lorain  Dope  Boss : 
Judge  Objected.  ■ 

Today,  I  have  called  upon  the  Justice 
Department  to  release  information  re- 
garding the  questionable  circumstances 
surrounding  the  surprising  and  unwar- 
ranted release  of  an  Ohio  hoodlum, 
Johnny  Oay.  who  got  out  of  custody  by 


order   of   the  President   of   the  United 

As  the  article  In  the  Cleveland  paper 
stated: 

Nearly  everyone  la  Nortliern  Ohio  knows 
him  (Johnny  G.iy  i  from  the  cops  to  the 
Costa  Nostra. 

Gay  was  a  big  narcotics  puslier.  In 
1962.  Federal  agents  de.scribed  him  as 
the  largest  source  of  heroin  in  the  State 
of  Oluo.  '  They  said  he  was  m  the  nar- 
cotic bu.siness  as  a  v,  hole.saler 

US.  Di.stiict  Judpte  James  C.  Connell, 
an  eminent  juri.-t.  tiie  sentencing  judge, 
said: 

Ciay  for  reasons  of  his  own  chose  to  live 
a  life  spiced  up  with  crime,  niircotics,  pros- 
titution, bigamy  and  whatever  degrading 
thrills  he  w.i3  sus.epllhle  of  absorbing,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  with  malice 
aforethought  every  d.iy  Involved. 

Judge  Connell  ordered  Gay  Imprisoned 
until  1972  but  today  this  hoodlum  is  free. 
It  cannot  be  doubled  that  -someone  up 
there— Washi.igton— likes  him."  The 
President  has  the  obligation.  I  believe,  to 
tell  us  what  con.siderations  prompted 
Gay's  early  relea.se  despite  the  objection 
of  the  US.  judi;e  who  best  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case 

The  commutation  was  granted  over 
the  objection  of  Judge  Connell  and  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
■What  particular  political  pressure  was 
Gay  able  to  bring  to  bear?  What  well- 
placed  attorneys  were  able  to  wrought 
this  miracle — or  should  it  be  called  a 
travesty  of  justice*"  The  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  on  the  Congress  and  the 
alleged  wrongdoing  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Would  this  case  stand 
the  same  light  of  day  as  was  shone  on 
Senator  Dodd'' 

The  people,  yes.  and  we  in  the  U  S. 
Congres.s,  have  a  right  to  know  what 
magic  Gay  seemed  to  have  He  did  not 
even  qualify  for  the  usual  requirements 
for  release— namely,  a  job.  He  has  been 
unemployed  4  of  the  approximately  6 
months  he  has  been  out  of  Federal 
custody 

Sometlilng  smells  very  bad  Johnny 
Gay  has  In  his  possession  a  document 
bearing  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  name.  A 
U.S.  judge,  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Congressmen, 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  just 
how  It  got  there.  Will  you  tell  us.  Mr. 
President' 

The  articles  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  are  most  illuminating  on  this 
subject   I  Include  them  at  this  point: 

[From   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,   July   4. 

19671 

L.   B    J  3  Order  Freed   Lor.\in   Dop«  Boss: 

JcDcs  Objected 

(By  Doris  ODonnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 

Lorain — Johnny  Gay  U  back  in  town. 

Nearly  everyone  In  Northern  Ohio  knows 
him — from  the  cops  to  the  Coea  Nostra. 

Before  he  was  sent  to  prison,  he  was  a 
big  narcotics  pusher  In  1962.  federal  nar- 
cotics agents  described  him  as  "the  largest 
source  of  heroin  In  the  State  of  Ohio."  They 
said  he  was  "m  the  narcotic  business  as  a 
wholesaler  ' 

U  S  District  Judge  J.imcs  C  Connell,  the 
sentencing  Judge,  said  In  1962:  ".  .  .  Gay 
for  reasons  of  his  own  chose  to  live  a  life 
spiced  up  with  crime,  narcotics.  proBtltu- 
Uon.  bigamy,  and  whatever  degrading  thrills 


he  W.-IS  susceptible  of  absorbing,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  with  malice  aforethought 
every  day  Involved." 

He  ordered  Oay  Imprisoned  until  1972. 
Today  Gay  Is  free 

Today  G.iy  is  a  big  man  with  a  presidential 
commutation  that  helped  cut  his  prison 
term  In  half. 

The  conimut.ition  wa.s  granted  over  the  ob- 
jection of  Judge  Connell  und  the  U  S.  attor- 
ney's olSce  here. 

Wh.it  magic  got  him  out  while  others  re- 
main In  prison  without  friends,  without  m- 
nuence?  Why  and  how  did  people  prominent 
m  social,  civic  and  police  circles  in  Lorain 
back   his   release   in   writing'' 

To  find  out  The  Plain  Dealer  assigned 
two  reporters  to  crash  through  the  curtain  ot 
bureaucracy,  to  talk  with  people  on  Broad- 
way. Vine  Street.  Dall.is  Avenue  and  In  the 
"camplto."  a  mixed  Negro-whlte-Pucrto 
Rican  cummunily  In  Sheffield  Township 

lliey  came  up  with  a  story  bigger  th.in 
Johnny  Gay. 

It  IS  the  story  of  a  city. 

The  Johnny  Gay  who  bolted  to  freedom 
more  than  five  months  ago  by  executive  clem- 
ency of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
once  jwned  a  bar  in  d->wntown  Lorain,  called 
Johnny's  Bar  It  was  a  black  and  tan  honky- 
tonk  hangout  for  action  and  action  people — 
booze,  girls,  numbers,  narcotics. 

Until  forces  of  Cleveland  and  Detroit  po- 
lice, federal  narcotic  agents  and  Coast  Guard 
Intelligence  men  moved  in  on  Gay  In  1962. 
Gay  operated  high,  wide  and  handsome.  Lo- 
rain law  enforcement  people  were  con«picu- 
ou  .ly  absent  In  the  raid  th.it  bagged  Gay  as  a 
narcotic  pusher. 

In  1956  Gay  beat  a  marijuana  charge.  But 
a  Negro  bixitlegger  and  friend  of  Gay's.  Mri 
Zetta  Brown,  caught  In  the  same  Illegal 
marijuana  trap,  served  10  years  in  a  stale 
prison  She  was  paroled  a  few  days  ago  from 
Marvsvllle.  O.  Reformatory  for  Women. 
In  1962.  Gays  luck  was  bad. 
Doors  of  the  federal  hospital -prison  for 
narcotic  addicts  at  Lexington,  Ky  .  closed  on 
him  July  11,  1962. 

Only  days  before.  Judge  Connell  doled  out 
two  live-year  sentences  to  run  consecutively. 
No  p.\role  was  to  cut  the  sentence.  Judge 
Connell  said.  When  he  went  to  Lexington. 
Gay  was  45,  fat  and  paunchy.  About  215 
pounds    Balding. 

At  age  49.  he  had  served  four  year?,  six 
montiis.  two  weeks  of  his  prison  term. 

Doors  flew  open  for  him  Jan.  20.  Out  strode 
Johnny  Gay,  trimmer  and  thinner,  with  a 
piece  of  paper  signed  by  Nicholas  D.  Katzen- 
bach.  former  U.S.  attorney  general  and  now 
a  U.3.  undersecretary  of  state. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsons  name  appears  twice 
in  bold,  black,  block  letters.  The  paper  shoe's 
that  executive  clemency  was  granted  June  9, 
1966.  Probation  will  be  up  Jan.  1,  1969. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  rules  gov- 
erning applications  from  any  federal  prisoner 
for  executive  clemency.  One  covers  pardons^ 
One  covers  commutations  or  reduction  of 
prison  terms. 

The  eligibility  rule  for  a  commuUtion  is: 
"A  petition  for  commutation  of  sentence, 
including  remission  of  fine,  should  be  filed 
only  If  no  other  form  of  relief  Is  available, 
such  as  from  the  court  or  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole,  or  If  unusual  circumsunces 
exist,  such  as  critical  Illness,  severity  of  sen- 
tence, Ineligibility  for  parole,  or  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  the   petitioner." 

The  attorney  generals  office  reviews  all 
such  petitions,  and  then  the  attorney  gen- 
eral advises  the  president  whether  the  request 
is  warranted. 

"Whenever  a  President  notlfiefi  the  attorney 
general  that  he  Is  denying  a  request  for 
clemency,"  the  rules  state,  "the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  the  pardon  attorney,  shall  so  advise 
the  petitioner  and  cloee  the  case." 

Gay  said  In  his  petition  that  his  father.  » 
stroke   victim,   was   dying,   that   his   10-year 
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scnience  was  unfair  and  that  his  record  at 
Lexington  had  won  the  praise  of  the  staff. 
He  said  appeals  to  the  district  court  had 
f.i:led. 

Gays  presidential  commutation,  accord- 
ing to  Reed  Cozart.  U.S.  pardon  attorney. 
V  ;ij  b:..=c(J  on  an  evaluation  that  Gay's  sen- 
tence v.-as  "di.sparate."  His  two  five-year 
terms,  or  10  consecutive  years,  were,  Cozart 
gild,  "disparate"  In  the  national  picture  for 
Irtt  o.Tcndcrs.  Mo&t  narcotic  violators  serve 
the  maximum  of  five  years. 

G.iy's  10-ycar  term  was  knocked  down  to 
E-^'. '  a  years. 

His  term  was  further  reduced  to  four 
years,  six  months  and  20  days  by  virtue  of 
■■good  time"  earned  at  Lexington. 

Statutory  and  meritorious  good  time 
earned  by  Gay  at  the  prison-hospital 
amounted  to  1.328  days. 

A  statutory  credit  Is  "good  time"  earned 
by  prisoners  who  work  in  production  or  in- 
dustrial programs. 

Gay  was  not  engaged  In  these  areas  but 
still  received  staff  review  board  credits  for 
work  he  actually  did. 

Meritorious  credit  Is  for  "acts  of  heroism" 
or  comparable  endeavors.  Gay  earned  his  for 
"extraordinary"  performances  at  Lexington, 
based  on  opinions  of  staff  doctors  who  either 
worked  with  him  or  observed  his  conduct 
and  actions. 

Presidential  commutations  are  a  rarity  in 
the  Cleveland  area.  Few  law  enforcement 
agents  can  recall  another  like  the  Gay  case. 
Even  Cozart  could  not  name  another 
Ohloan  who  had  received  executive  clemency 
in  recent  years. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration,  a 
Justice  Department  spokesman  said,  there 
were  1.157  presidential  pardons  and  com- 
mutations. Under  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, there  were  575  In  a  three-year  period. 
But  in  12  months.  President  Johnson  has 
approved  566,  nearly  as  many  as  Kennedy 
did  In  three  years.  President  Johnson  has 
granted  420  pardons,  and  146  commutations, 
such  as  Gay's. 

One  highly  placed  federal  official  said: 
"There  are  more  of  them  all  the  time.  They 
always  go  to  the  worst  ones.  The  criminal 
element    gets    to    the    politician." 

But  Cozart  denies  that  any  kind  of  polit- 
ical or  other  Influence  figured  In  Gay's  re- 
lease or  any  other.  He  cited  the  case  of  Jake 
(The  Barber)  Factor,  a  West  Coast  figure 
who  reportedly  contributed  to  President 
Johnson's  campaign  fvmd  from  behind  bars. 
This  delayed  clemency.  When  freed.  Factor 
told  newsmen  he  gave  an  identical  simi  to 
U.S.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater.  at  the  time  a 
presidential  candidate. 

It  Is  not  Impossible  to  tell  the  story  of  Gay's 
commutation  without  looking  back  Into 
Gay's  career. 

It  is  like  dropping  a  rock  in  a  pond.  Rip- 
ples widen  and  widen. 

Ripples  spread  from  Gay  into  the  city,  to 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life.  Many  lives  have 
intertwined  with  Gay's. 

Gay  was  arrested  April  30,  1962,  after  ar. 
exhaustive  Investigation  lasting  more  than 
six  months. 

Since  1960,  tipsters  had  been  telling  police 
and  federal  agents  of  ■weekly  purchases  of 
narcotics  at  Gay's  place  of  business. 

Arrested  with  Gay  were  Curtis  Orr,  then 
33,  and  his  sister,  Virginia  Orr,  then  25,  Miss 
Orr  was  Gay's  barmaid. 

FYom  March  1,  1962,  until  the  arrests,  fed- 
eral agents  contended.  Gay  and  the  Orra  il- 
legally bought,  sold  and  transported  heroin. 
The  trio,  singly  or  In  pairs,  made  flying  trips 
to  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  three  were 
charged  with  a  total  of  21  counts,  or  sepa- 
rate offenses.  Gay  alone  had  18  counts. 

The  charges  In  Gay's  indictment  state  he 
bought,  sold  and  transported  lO.Ofl  grams  of 
heroin.  He  sold  10.02  grams  to  a  narcotics 
ngent  on  March  11,  1962,  and  0.04  grams  on 
April  30. 


With  Orr,  Gay  bought  and  sold  28.54  grams 
to  federal  agents,  and  Gay  and  Miss  Orr  il- 
legally sold  9.88  grams  of  heroin  to  agents. 
For  all  purchases,  two  agents  paid  H,375. 

Gay  pleaded  Innocent  to  18  counts.  Faced 
with  a  possible  prison  term  of  90  years,  he 
changed  to  a  guilty  plea  on  six  counts.  The 
other  12  were  dropped. 

Gay  pleaded  guilty — along  with  Curtis 
Orr — to  selling  9.88  grams — about  one-third 
ounce — of  heroin  to  federal  narcotic  agent 
Arthur  Lewis  and  another  special  government 
agent  March  17,  1962.  He  also  pleaded  guilty 
to  selling,  again  with  Orr,  14.62  grams  to 
Lewis  and  another  agent  March  27,  1962. 

Later,  in  motions  to  reopen  his  case.  Gay 
claimed  he  did  not  understand  how  he  w.Vs 
pleading  because  he  was  Incompetent  due  to 
the  use  of  drugs. 

At  Gay's  trial,  his  attorney,  John  P.  Butler, 
Cleveland  criminal  lawyer,  told  the  court: 
"...  I  realize  that  the  charge  is  very  serious. 
Nothing  could  make  me  more  conscious  of 
thr.t  fact.  I  do  not  mitigate  the  seriousness 
of  the  charge. 

"He  had  a  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  the  government  and  while  in  service  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
torpedoed.  He  suiTered  from  shock  ...  I 
realize  that  serving  the  government  under 
elements  of  peril  may  not  justify  the  use  of 
narcotics  but  this  1^  his  explanation  for  his 
original   Involvement." 

The  Judge  was  not  deterred.  Three  sen- 
tences, each  of  five  years,  he  held  should  run 
concurrently.  On  three  other  five  year  terms, 
he  again  ruled  a  concurrent  course.  But  the 
two  sets  were  to  be  consecutive. 

"So  It  will  be  10  years  in  the  custody  of 
the  attorney  general,"  Judge  Connell  said. 

(Heroin  is  a  drug  made  from  morphine. 
Morphine,  In  turn.  Is  a  drug  made  from 
opium.  Both  are  addictive  drugs.  Gay  re- 
portedly was  selling  "cut"  heroin  as  opposed 
to  "pure"  heroin.) 

(Records  show  that  at  the  time  of  Gay's 
arrest  federal  narcotics  agents  found  Beta 
Lactose  milk  sugar,  which  Is  used  to  "cut" 
or  dilute  heroin  for  resale.  They  confiscated, 
too,  a  wire  screen  strainer  used  to  sift  heroin 
In  the  cutting  process  for  resale.) 

Curtis  Orr  received  a  total  of  six  years  on 
three  counts.  Miss  Orr  received  two  years. 
or  two  two-year  terms,  running  concurrently. 
She  served  her  term  at  Lexington  too.  Pa- 
roled in  1963,  she  returned  there  voluntarily 
for  treatment  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  five 
months.  Gay  blgamously  married  Miss  Orr 
In  Chicago  on  August  23, 1960. 

In  a  written  document  later  denying  Gay's 
plea  that  he  was  a  pauper  and  wanted  a  new 
trial  without  counsel.  Judge  Connell  wrote : 

"Gay  made  a  drug  addict  out  of  this  young 
colored  girl  (Miss  Orr)  when  he  made  her 
his  agent  for  buying  and  seUlng  drugs,  and 
then  married  her  in  Chicago,  and  lived  with 
her  in  rooms  above  his  dope  den.  He  fooled 
her  into  believing  he  was  divorced." 

Miss  Orr,  now  off  parole,  lives  in  down- 
town Lorain  and  it  is  an  open  secret,  say  Miss 
Orr's  friends,  that  she  and  Johnny  Gay  have 
broken  up.  But  they  stiU  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  neighbors  of  Miss  Orr's  have 
frequently  seen  Gay's  car  parked  in  front  of 
her  Broadway  apartment. 

Relatives  of  Miss  Orr  told  reporters  that 
when  she  returned  to  Lexington  for  treat- 
ment she  gave  her  marriage  certificate  to 
Gay.  who  has  never  returned  it. 

Mention  of  Johnny  Oay  in  Lorain  always 
raises  the  question  of  whether  he  was  an 
addict. 

And  why  he  served  aU  of  his  term  at  Lex- 
ington instead  of  a  federal  maximum  secu- 
rity prison.  (One  advantage  of  a  reg^ar 
prison  is  that  prisoners  earn  money  for  work- 
ing. At  Lexington,  Gay  did  not  earn  any 
money.) 

And  how  he  happened  to  get  the  presi- 
dential mandatory  release. 


Some  people  stare  in  disbelief  when  it  Is 
mentioned. 

Lorain  Mayor  Woodrow  Mathna  said:  "That 
takes  a  lot  of  pull,  a  lot  of  Infiuence.  I  have 
an  idea  who  got  it  for  him." 

Lon.  B.  Adams,  a  Lorain  lawyer,  ■w.os  Gay's 
first  lawyer  of  record  following  his  1962 
arrest.  He  recalled  that  Gay  was  held  briefly 
in  Cuyahoga  County  Jail.  He  was  released  on 
$25,000  surety  bond,  for  which  Gay's  wife 
pledged  their  home,  valued  at  $35,000  with 
$15,000  morteage,  and  the  bar  property, 
valued  at  $55,000  with  a  $20,000  mortgage. 
Tlie  Orrs  could  not  make  bail  and  were  held 
in  Jail. 

On  May  4,  four  days  after  his  arrest.  Gay 
was  admitted  voluntarily  to  Hanna  Pavilion 
of  University  Hospital,  Adams  said,  lor 
"psychiatric  treatment."  Gay  remained  until 
May  19.  The  diagnosis  of  his  condition  was 
"suspected  narcotic  addict." 

The  court  record  quotes  from  a  federal 
probation  department  report  on  Gay's  con- 
dition requested  by  the  probation  officer  from 
Dr.  James  W.  Jolllff,  psychiatric  resident  at 
Hanna  Pavilion: 

"Dr.  Jolliff  stated  that  the  defendant  did 
not  experience  any  withdrawal  symptoms  and 
that  the  diagnosis  would  therefore  have  to 
continue  the  term  'suspected'  since  it  was 
based  entirely  on  the  defendant's  statement 
of  a  history  of  drug  addiction. 

'Dr.  Jolliff  stated  that  the  defendant  gave 
no  evidence  of  psychosis  or  any  major  mental 
disorder  and  appeared  to  be  experiencing  a 
personality  disorder  that  was  not  uncommon 
In  the  case  of  Individuals  who  had  Just  been 
arrested  for  a  major  law  violation." 

The  doctor  said  Gay  remained  longer  than 
necessary  because  Gay  "stated  that  he  was 
experiencing  suicidal  tendencies  .  .  ." 

Judge  Connell  ordered  Gay  to  Lexington 
for  treatment  as  an  addict  and  then  to  be 
transferred  to  a  prison. 

Lexington,  begun  back  in  the  mid-1930s, 
was  known  as  Lexington  Farm  for  Narcotic 
Addicts.  Many  famous  stage,  movie  and 
athletic  stars  have  been  voluntary  patients 
there.  It  later  became  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital.  Today  it  Is  the  National 
Mental  Health  Instituf.e  Research  Center. 
Even  those  affiliated  with  the  hospital  admit 
more  failures  than  successes  among  patients. 

A  pre-sentence  report,  detailing  Gay's 
background,  was  available  to  Judge  Connell, 
and  also  to  Washington  officials  who  handled 
his  commutation  request. 

In  this.  Gay  admitted  using  morphine  off 
and  on  from  1943  to  1958.  After  1958,  Gay 
said  he  used  it  more  frequently.  He  said  he 
was  worried  over  his  investment  in  a  low- 
income  housing  development  In  East  Lorain. 

Dr.  Jlmmle  D.  Hawthorne,  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  officer  at  Lexington,  where  he 
is  second  in  command,  said  whether  Gay  was 
a  heroin  user  was  dependent  entirely  on 
"Gay's  story." 

He  said  Form  N-62  was  submitted  with 
Gay's  pre-sentence  report  from  Cleveland.  No 
medical  examination  records  were  attached. 

The  form  read:  "I,  Gerald  Celebrezze  (then 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney)  hereby  certify 
tliat  it  is  my  belief  that  such  a  convicted 
person  is  an  addict  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  and  authority  that  established  the  U.S. 
Narcotics  Farm." 


Gat  Tried  Hand  as  Lawyer,  btjt  Jitdge  KO'd 
His  Appeal 

A  year  after  Johnny  Gay  was  sentenced  to 
a  10-year  sentence  for  illegal  sale,  possession 
and  concealment  of  narcotics,  he  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  appeal. 

From  the  federal  hospital  for  narcotics 
addicts  at  Lexington,  Ky..  he  sent  self-au- 
thored legal  pleas  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
James  C.  Connell  In  July,  1963.  He  was  broke. 
he  wrote.  Ha  asked  the  court  to  hear  his 
petition  without  counsel. 

The  judge  viewed  Gay's  request  and  com- 
mented : 


cxni- 
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"Since  Ms  requests  axe  ambiguous,  this 
court  wUl  coaslder  this  filing  a£  In  tiie  na- 
ture of  a  motion  to  vacate  sentence,  on  the 
ground  that  he  claims  he  was  not  mentally 
competent  on  his  plea 

"We  will  consider  it  as  In  the  nature  of 
the  suggestion  that  Gay  says  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  various  charges  against  him  at  the 
time  and  consider  this  as  a  motum  that  his 
plea   of   gTillty    be    vacated  " 

The  Judge  queetioned  Gay's  claim  that  a 
psychiatric  hospital  'saw  nt"  to  hold  him  tf>r 
three  weelts.  A  di>ctors  report,  the  Judge 
noted,  said  Gay  remained  voluntarily  be- 
cause he  had  suicidal  tendencies. 

The  Judge  observed  "So.  immediately 
after  Gay  was  arrested  for  his  busy  life  of 
crime,  he  voluntarily  tried  a  hocpitai  escape 
and  it  did  not  succeed. 

"And  from  the  above  report.  It  was  very 
proper  that  it  failed,  '  the  Judge  added  And 
the  foregoing  amply  demon.strates  that  Gay's 
first  claim  that  he  was  so  influenced  by 
druga  during  his  crimes  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand what  was  gi'>ing  on.  and  that  he 
was  too  unable  to  comprehend  his  own  plea 
of  guilty.  Is  another  untenable  fabrication  " 
Connell  included  major  portions  of  the 
probation  officers  report  in  his  order  deny- 
ing Oay  a  new  trial  on  a  pauper's  plea  in 
July.  1963. 

The  probation  rep<3rt  stated: 
"The  defendant  has  an  extremely  unsavory 
personal  reputation  in  the  city  of  Lorain 
Thta  reputation  is  derived  from  the  manner 
In  which  he  has  operated  his  nightclub  since 
he  purchased  it  in  1956 

"There  la  a  feeling  in  the  community  that 
the  defendant  has  operated  a  ring  of  proe- 
tltutea  at  his  club  The  county  welfare  de- 
partment director  advised  the  probation  of- 
ficers that  In  the  past  several  years  girls  have 
come  to  his  department  for  assistance  stating 
that  they  had  been  prostitutes  and  that 
when  they  became  pregnant,  they  were  put 
out  on  the  street 

"According  to  the  welfare  director,  these 
glrU  Identified  themselves  as  'Johnny  Gay's 
girls.- 

"However,  police  authorities  In  Lorain  ad- 
vised the  probation  ofllcer  that  they  never 
bad  reason  to  believe  that  this  defendant 
was  personally  involved  in  any  prostitution 
Ping. 

"They  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  per- 
mitted prostitutes  to  solicit  openly  at  his 
club  and  for  years  the  club  has  had  the  repu- 
tation of  l>elng  the  place  to  go  to  get  a 
wcHnan. 

"The  defendant,  when  questioned  by  the 
probation  ofBcer  regardini;  prostitution  oc- 
curlng  at  the  club,  denied  any  personal  In- 
volvement with  prostitution  However,  he 
admitted  that  prostitutes  did  solicit  at  his 
club  and  that  he  permitted  this  actlviy  be- 
cause to  stop  It  would   ruin  his  business  ' 

"The  defendant  was  apparently  more  con- 
cerned with  making  money  than  he  was  with 
bis  personal  reputation  or  the  reputation  of 
bis  place  of  business  " 

Connell  then  drew  a  conclusion 
"This  Court  considers  that  his  claim  of  not 
having  conscious  control  of  himself  during 
his  'crimes.'  of  not  understanding  his  law- 
yer, of  not  being  fairly  treated  and  of  being 
irresponsible  for  his  actions,  is  a  most  frivo- 
lous and  malicious  fabrication  The  motion  In 
fomsa  paup>eris  is  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
malicious." 

(From   the   Cleveland    Plain    Dealer,   July   6. 

19671 
JoHNNT    Gat    Wooa    Staft      TrRM    CfT    by 
1,328  Days 
(By  Doris  O'Donnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 
At    Lexington.    Ky .    where    the    National 
Mental  Health  Institute  Research  Center  now 
operates  facilities  for  druu;  addicts.  Gay  be- 
came No.  66862 


The  tattooed  ex-Marine  and  bar  owner  be- 
came something  else  too,  a  verit<ible  wuiider 
to  the  hospital  staff 

He  was  there  to  serve  10  years  for  numerous 
violations  of  federal  narcotic  laws. 

But  he  could  not  envision  himself  stuck 
In  prison  for  that  long  He  was  45  He  wanted 
out 

Many  prisoners  become  Jallhouse  lawyers. 
Gay  went  this  route,  too.  using  the  hospital 
library   for  lethal  research. 

He  bombarded  U  S  District  Judge  James 
C  Connell.  who  had  sentenced  him  in  1962, 
with  legal  requests  to  appeal  the  conviction 
and  sentence  He  had  only  10  cents  to  his 
name,  he  said,  and  wanted  the  court  to  hear 
his  petition  without  counsel 

Gay  charged  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  He 
ch.irged  he  was  incompetent  at  the  time  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  18  narcotics  charges  He 
ch.irged  his  lawyer  took  advantage  of  his 
Incompetence  "  and  promised  he  would  get 
a  five-year  .sentence  and  parole  Judge  Con- 
ne;;    here    denied    each    motion 

Judge  Connell  used  remarkable  language 
In  denying  Gays  appeal    The  Judge  WTOte 

"One  can  learn  something  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  defendant  by  the  way  he  goes 
aboi-t  the  business  of  committing  an  otTense 
Of  what  did  Gay's  crimes  consisf  He  was 
In  the  criminal  business  which  requires  more 
cunning  and  ingenuity  than  most  others, 
and  he  brought  to  It  more  cunning  than 
others 

He  was  in  the  business  of  successfully 
buying  narcotics;  finding  the  sellers:  using 
dupes  to  make  the  purchases:  then  finding 
the  buyers:  transmitting  to  buyers  on  a 
successful  financial  basis  and  scale;  success- 
fully selling  only  to  those  he  can  trust: 
successfully  selling  only  to  known  addicts; 
successfully  avoiding  sales  to  government 
agents 

No  one  could  possibly  have  worked  up 
the  lucrative  business  he  enjoyed,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  been  so  mentally  In- 
competent that  he  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  or  what  he  said  to 
others,  or   what   they  said   to   him   " 

He  added  "The  agents  had  no  easy  time 
with  Gay.  for  Gay  brought  unu.sual  Intel- 
ligence, daring,  perception  and  generalship 
to  his  nefarious  business  " 

But  Oay  was  not  easily  deterred 
Gay  wrote  probation  officials    He  appealed 
to   the   Legal    Aid   Society    In   Lexington     He 
w:ui   shooting    unerringly   at   a    target — free- 
dom 

Printed  application  forms  for  executive 
clemency  are  available  to  all  federal  prison- 
ers At  Lexington  few  Inmates — only  six  to 
eight  of  about  700 — might  take  advantage  of 
thrm 

Gay  not  only  took  advantage  of  thein,  he 
directed  his  father.  John  Gay,  a  retired 
steelworker,  to  get  signatures  of  friends  and 
relatives.  Gay  wrote  a  long  autobiography, 
not  sparing  intimate  details  of  his  life,  to 
support   his  application 

Reed  Cozart.  US  pardon  attorney  evalu- 
ated the  Gay  written  document,  wath  14 
signatures  of  friends  from  Lorain.  Cleveland 
and  Lexington  as  particularly  candid  Oay 
discussed  his  interracial  and  bigamous  mar- 
riage to  a  former  barmaid,  Virginia  Orr  Co- 
zart was  convinced  Oay  wasn't  trying  to  hide 
anything. 

"The  Plain  Dealer  learned  who  signed  the 
petitions  Names  of  letter  writers  were  not 
made  available  by  federal  officials 

While  the  commutation  machinery  was 
grinding  slowly  through  the  US  Justice  De- 
partment Oay  did  not  sit  around  and  hope  or 
pray  He  had  another  angle  or  two  It  was  to 
earn  time  off  his  sentence  by  his  behaviour  at 
the  Lexington  hospital 

Dr  JlmrrUe  D  Hawthorne,  M  D  assistant  to 

Dr    Robert  Rasor    director  of  the  Lexington 

hospiuil    recalled    Oay    came    to    Lexington's 

Cobb  Hall  in  1982  in  a  state  of  "depression  " 

Once  improved,  he  was  given  a  clerical  Job 


wlUi  the  staff  that  handled  psychological 
testing  of  inmates.  Dr.  Hawthorne  stressed 
that  Oay  did  not  administer  tests  He  g.ith- 
ered  the  papers,  prepared  them  for  evaluation 
Paper  shutfllng.  really. 

"He  also  oiled  the  machinery  on  the  call 
system.  "  Dr   Hawthorne  said. 

The  call  system  involves  getting  patients 
safely  from  security  quarters  to  interview 
offices  for  appointments  with  staff,  clergy  or 
visitors. 

"Our  biggest  problem  has  been  separating 
men  from  women,  preventing  them  from 
stopping  off  en  route  to  appointments  or 
turning  up  missing  at  some  point  along  the 
way,  "  the  doctor  said 

Before  Oay.  there  were  problems  of  this 
kind  with  inmates 

Alter  Oay,  none,  Dr   Hawthorne  said, 

A  greenhouse  had  been  abandoned  ( Dr 
Hawthorne  explained  Lexington  officials  had 
discarded  an  old  concept  that  narcotic  ad- 
dicts needed  fresh  air  and  fiurn  work  as 
forms  of  treatment  The  hospital  Is  on  1  000 
acres  of  rolling  Kentucky  landscape,  and 
farm  animals  once  roamed  Its  blue  grass  i 

But  Gay,  "as  a  voluntary  thing.  "  revived 
the  greenhouse  greenery. 

"While  here  he  was  a  model  patient."  Dr. 
H.iwthorne  said.  "He  planted  the  Inner 
court — turned  It  into  a  horticultural  garden 
He  and  a  professor  of  romance  languages  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  had  much  in 
common  with  the  garden  " 

rhe  professor  taught  English  to  Spanish- 
speakmg  patients  Gay  accompanied  the  pro- 
fessor into  the  city  of  Lexington  on  occasion 

G.iy  was  an  Episcopalian  as  a  youth  A: 
Lexington,  he  switched  to  Catholicism.  He 
wrote  a  booklet  on  the  changes  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  mass  He  directed  Incoming  patienu. 
who  were  Catholic,  to  the  chaplain.  The 
Protestant  chaplain  tried  to  recruit  Gay.  too 

The  Catholic  priest.  In  exchange,  wrote 
letters  of  appeal  on  Gays  behalf,  to  US. 
Senators  Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen  M. 
■young  of  Ohio  He  also  wrote  to  U.S.  Sen. 
Robert  F  Kennedy.  N.Y.  Gay  said  each  sen- 
ator replied  that  the  matter  was  under  in- 
vestigation  by   the   Justice   Department. 

Gays  good  deeds  did  not  go  unnoticed  It 
earned  him  time  off  his  sentence.  His  file  Is 
filled  with  reports  by  the  hospital  review 
staff  G.iy  was  also  a  guinea  pig  for  the  hos- 
piuil's  research  project  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  post-graduate  work  In  the  newer 
drugs,  including  LSD. 

At  Lexington,  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice tests  drugs,  real  and  synthetic,  to  learn 
If  they  are  addictive  and  "safe"  for  mass 
con.sumptlon. 

During  July  and  August,  1965.  Gay  took 
part  in  four  psychological  studies — one  was 
a  reaction  of  skin  to  heat.  None,  Dr,  Haw- 
thorne said,  required  Gay  to  take  ajiy  form 
of  opiate  drug. 

Dr  Hawthorne  said  Oay  got  "lump  sums" 
of  good  time  for  his  "meritorious  perform- 
ance on  a  high  level.  "  as  determined  by  the 
staff  review  board.  Normally.  Dr.  Hawthorne 
said,  this  Is  reserved  for  "acts  of  heroism" 
He  cited  a  person  who  rescued  trapped  pa- 
tients from  a  stuck  elevator. 

"But  Gay  had  sustained  superior  per- 
formances over  and  above  what  was  ex- 
pected "  he  s;ild  "When  a  clerk  was  off  he 
performed  the  clerk's  duties  for  three 
months  " 

On  Dec  24.  1966,  Gay  received  a  furlough 
He  went  to  his  parent's  trailer  home  at  3948 
Held  Avenue,  Lorain,  where  his  father  was 
stricken  Earlier  the  father  had  suffered  a 
stroke  G.iy  went  unescorted  under  new  rules 
of  Lexington  Persons  who  saw  Gay  In  Lorain 
hist  Christmas  were  dumb-founded. 

Why  was  Gay  kept  at  the  hospital.  Why 
wasn't  he  transferred  to  a  security  prison 
where  drug  racketeers  usually  go? 

"At  no  time,"  Dr.  Hawthorne  said,  "did 
the  hospital  staff  feel  that  we  had  done  al' 
we  could  for  Gay.  He  continued  to  fight  his 
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legal  battle.  He  was  upset.  He  had  letters 
from  his  family  (two  daughters)  which  up- 
set him.  We  felt  that  41^  years — his  stay  at 
lexington— was  short.  He  needed  to  be  here. 
He  left  here  not  dependent  on  any  drug. 
He  had  a  great  de.il  of  psychology  treatment 
i.nd  benefited  from  it,  but  whether  it  will 
fU  tain  him — ? 

In  Washington.  Gay's  No.  G-80  document, 
t'lc  appeal  for  presidential  clemency,  with 
sigiiature  of  f:imily  and  friends  was  fortified 
With  dozens  of  letters.  Cozart  handled  all 
of  them  He  is  a  veteran  of  25  years  In  penal 
work.  He  was  one-time  deputy  v.'arden  of  the 
federal  p.-i.^on  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  progress  report  from  KeiUucky.  M.irch 
4.  19CG,  Coi'art  s.iid.  stated  th.it  Gny  "had 
been  an  addict  for  many  years  :ind  was  now 
cured." 

Hfre    Are    Con'ditions    or    Gay's    Freedom 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole  provided  The  Plain  Dealer  with  a 
list,  detailing  conditions  for  a  federal  parole. 

John  A.  Gay.  while  free  on  a  mandatory 
release  by  virtue  of  executive  clemency,  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland 
parole  office.  The  area  includes  northern 
Ohio,  and  extends  south  to  Mansfield,  C, 
where   Gay   Is   now   employed. 

The  rules  are  that  a  parolee  may  not  leave 
the  limits  of  the  district  without  permission 
of  the  parole  officer. 

The  conditions  also  prohibit  drinking 
alcohol  to  excess,  the  purchase,  possession 
or  use  of  narcotics  or  other  habit-forming 
drugs  and  avoiding  places  where  drugs  are 
Illegally  sold  or  used. 

Parolees  also  may  not  associate  with  per- 
sons who  have  a  criminal  record  or  asso- 
ciate with  persons  engaged  in  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Firearms  are  forbidden  without  written 
permission. 

In  addition,  a  parolee  may  not  act  as  an 
Informer  or  special  agent  for  any  law-en- 
forcement agency. 

[Prom   the  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,   July   7, 
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Gay  Jobless  4  Mor:THs — Lived  Oft  His  Old 

lOU's 

(By  Doris  O'Donnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 

Lorain.— It  isn't  every  day  that  a  felon 
gets  a  presidential  commutation  and  walks 
out  of  federal  custody  Into  freedom. 

John  A.  Gay  did. 

With  the  precious  document  bearing  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  name.  Gay  was  supposed 
to  have  a  plan — a  home,  a  Job,  a  way  of  life 
Within  the  law. 

The  hard-won  presidential  document 
travels  with  Gay,  the  former  Lorain  nar- 
cotics pusher.  He  keeps  it  in  a  shoebox  in 
the  trunk  of  his  father's  car.  which  he  now 
drives. 

Gay  was  released  from  the  federal  hos- 
pital for  narcotics  addicts  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  last  Jan.  20.  But  It  was  May  2  before 
he  went  to  work  on  his  first  Job  in  Mans- 
field, O.,  as  a  salesman  for  Majestic  Homes, 
a  real  estate  development.  He  told  his  em- 
ployer he  had  been  In  a  clinical  research 
hospital.  He  stayed  at  the  Mansfield  YMCA. 
He  and  the  job  parted  company  a  few  days 
ago. 

From  January  until  May,  he  had  numer- 
ous problems,  but  no  job.  His  father,  John 
A  Gay  Sr.,  was  In  a  nursing  home,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  stroke  His  aged  mother,  Mrs.  LUlie 
Oay.  was  unable  to  drive  the  family  car. 
Gay  took  her  to  and  from  the  nursing  home 
d:.lly. 

Plain  Dealer  reporters  checked  Gay's  ac- 
tivities with  the  federal  parole  office  In 
Clf^vcland. 

"Tliat's  a  ticklish  one."  an  officer  there 
said.  "He's  supposed  to  have  a  job.  That's  a 
condition  of  the  release.  He's  come  up  with 
several  plans.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Chicago, 


then   Philadelphia.   And    to    Thailand.    But 
none  of  his  plans  were  realistic."     <■ 

Michael  J.  Keenan,  Gay's  probation  of- 
ficer, explained  that  under  a  mandatc^-y 
presidential  release,  such  as  Gay's,  Justice 
Department  reviewers  apparently  considered 
that  Oay,  a  divorced  man,  "had  a  home  with 
his  mother,  could  depend  upon  her  for  sus- 
tenance and  that  the  regtilar  requirements 
for  employmeut  could  be  waived." 

Gay  came  out  of  the  hospital -prison  with 
two  suits  of  clothes  given  him  by  a  former 
brother-in-law,  Prank  J.  Nardlnl,  3330  E. 
Erie  Street,  Lorain.  Nardlnl  Is  board  chair- 
man of  Lorain,  Inc.,  an  $ll-million  real 
estate  holding  company. 

Nardlnl  and  his  wife,  Laura  Dandrea  Nar- 
dlnl. while  driving  to  Florida  last  January 
dropped  off  the  suits  when  they  visited  Gay 
at  Lexington. 

Gay  barely  had  cigarette  money. 
Barmaids  and  tavern  owners  along  Broad- 
v.-ay  In  Lorain  say  Gay  has  been  collecting 
on  old  lOU's  the  last  four  years.  One  busi- 
nessman with  a  reputation  for  losing  heavily 
at  gambling  is  reportedly  repaying  Gay 
money  loaned  him  before  Gay  went  to  prison. 
Gay  at  that  time  said  his  outstanding 
debts  totaled  $25,000. 

Gay  told  reporters  that  his  former  wife, 
now  in  Florida,  returned  lOU's  to  him  which 
she  was  unable  to  collect. 

Reed  Cozart,  'U.S.  pardon  attorney,  told  a 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  that  the  TJ.S.  Bureau 
of  Prison's  report  on  Gay  showed  "he  had 
reestablished  contact  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  they  (the  bureau)  gave  him  good 
credit  there." 

This  facet  of  Gay's  commutation  record 
bears  scrutiny. 

His  daughters  are  married.  One  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  the  other  In  Chicago. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dandrea  Gay. 
divorced  him  In  December,  1962,  about  six 
months  after  Gay  landed  In  the  addict  hospi- 
tal In  Lexington. 

The  Gays  were  married  March  8,  1940,  at 
Napoleon,  O.,  Mrs.  Gay  filed  for  divorce  May 
18,  1962,  less  than  three  weeks  after  Gay's  ar- 
rest for  narcotics. 

When  she  filed  tor  divorce,  she  was  awarded 
temporary  alimony  and  custody  of  one  minor 
daughter.  She  received  a  restraining  order  to 
prevent  Gay  from  selling  his  property,  which 
Included  an  apartment  house  at  7520  Everett 
Court  N.E.  here. 

Her  lawyer,  Joseph  A.  'DJhelyl,  all  the  time 
noted  that  "she  Is  fearfiU  he  will  dissipate" 
his  property. 

Mrs.  Gay  has  since  remarried.  She  Is  Mrs. 
John  Ferracane,  2625  N.  Andrews  Avenue, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Her  husband  runs  a 
bakery  and  restaurant  there. 

Gay's  own  family — ^his  mother,  and  a 
brother,  George  Lewis  Gay — termed  the  di- 
vorce "an  agreement"  between  the  Gays.  One 
Lorain  lawyer  called  It  a  "phony  divorce." 

Expectations  were  that  the  Gays  would  be 
reunited  when  he  was  free  and  that  his  prop- 
erty meanwhile.  woiUd  remain  in  his  control 
indirectly. 

A  police  source  said  the  divorce  was  to  en- 
able Mrs.  Gay  to  keep  the  liquor  license  for 
Gay's  tavern  In  her  name. 

Gay,  as  a  convicted  felon,  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  a  permit.  But  on  June  21,  1962, 
while  Gay  was  out  on  bail  awaiting  trial,  a 
state  liquor  agent  showed  up  at  his  tavern, 
Johnny's  Bar,  demanding  the  license.  It  had 
been  revoked. 

Gay  did  not  have  to  check  Lorain  County 
courthouse  records  to  see  where  his  property 
went  while  he  was  away.  It  was  gone.  It  had 
passed  from  his  wife's  hands  to  her  brother's, 
and  then  to  a  Lorain  policeman,  a  long-time 
friend  of  Gay's. 

Gay's  Bar  and  other  properties  went 
through  an  Involved  series  of  transfers  after 
his  sentencing  which,  reliable  Informants 
told  The  Plain  Dealer,  were  designed  to  hold 
them   In  a  sort  at  "safe-keeping"  for   Gay 


when  he  became  free.  But  It  did  not  work 

out  that  way  in  each  case. 

Gay's  business  and  moneymaklng  career 
began  after  World  War  II.  He  and  John 
Marlotta  formed  Associated  Builders  Supply 
Co..  Inc.  Then  Gay  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  had  been  working  with 
his  brother's  wife,  John  Dandrea,  and  Nar- 
dlnl in  Associated  Builders  and  the  con- 
struction business  run  by  Dandrea  and 
Nardlnl. 

He  sold  his  interest  In  Associated  Builders 
and  bought  old  Rebman's  Recreation  at 
1038-40  Broadway  for  $105,000  with  $30,000 
in  c.-.sh  down.  He  ran  it  as  Johnny's  B..r. 

On  May  15.  1962.  before  Gay's  trial  in  July 
and  his  conviction,  followed  by  the  divorco. 
he  quit-claimed  title  to  his  wife  on  three 
lots  on  Falbo  Avenue,  where  his  $35,000 
home  was  located. 

There  w.is  a  $23,000  mortgage  with  the 
Lorain  National  Bank  on  March  6,  1962.  It 
was  paid  off  on  May  17,  1965. 

Mrs.  Gay.  in  1963,  mortgaged  the  three  lots 
plus  two  others  on  Broadway  to  Ben  Hart,  a 
Broadway  tavern  owner,  who  later  was  shot 
to  death.  The  price:  $34,534.  She  took  another 
$7,500  mortgage  on  the  three  Falbo  Avenue 
lots,  paying  It  off  on  May  14.  1965. 

On  May  11,  1965,  Mrs.  Gay — listed  as  un- 
married on  court  documents — then  deeded 
sublots  73,  74  and  75  on  Falbo  Avenue  to 
Peter  and  Juanlta  D'Agnese.  Tax  stamps  to- 
taled $38.50.  Taxes  are  $1.10  per  thousand 
evaluation,  indicating  a  $35,000  transaction. 
D'Agnese,  former  owner  of  the  Lorain 
Broadway  Lumber  &  Materials  Co..  runs  a  b:ir 
at  651  Broadway,  which  Gay's  daughter  and 
son-in-law  once  ran. 

Also  back  on  May  15,  1962,  Gay  quit- 
claimed title  to  sublots  8  and  9 — his  Ixir 
property  at  1038-40  Broadway — to  his  wife. 

Lawyer  Ujhelj'i,  longtime  chairman  of  the 
Lorain  County  Democratic  organization,  did 
not  transfer  this  deed  for  nearly  three  years  - 
or  until  May  11,  1965. 

Records  show  that  Mrs.  Gay,  on  March  15, 
1965,  deeded  the  bar  property — which  was  oc- 
cupied then  by  another  bar  to  her  brother, 
John  Dandrea  Jr.,  219  Missouri  Avenue, 
Lorain. 

Dandrea  is  vice  president  of  Associated 
Builders,  Inc.,  secretary- treasurer  of  Lorain 
Trucking  Co.,  Inc.,  half-million  dollar  share- 
holder and  director  of  Lorain,  Inc.  and  a 
principal  in  American  Dock  &  Dredge  Corp. 
There  were  no  stamps  on  this  transaction  be- 
tween brother  and  sister. 

On  March  26,  1965.  Dandrea  took  a  $25,000 
mortgage  on  1040  Broadway  from  Central 
Securities  National  Bank  of  which  another 
brother-in-law,  Nardlnl,  is  a  director.  It  was 
released  Nov.  24,  1965. 

Dandrea  sold  this  property  to  John  Kochan 
on  Nov.  22,  1965.  Tax  stamps  total  $34,10. 
Central  Securities  National  Bank  holds  a 
$20,000  mortgage  on  Kochan.  It  is  a  12-year 
note  payable  at  $200  a  month. 

Kochan,  3565  Toledo  Avenue,  has  been  a 
Lorain  patrolman  21  years.  Kochan  and 
Lorain  Police  Sergeant  Richard  L,  Griffith 
were  acquitted  in  1964  of  beating  a  confession 
from  18-year-oId  Angelo  Morales.  Their  trial 
was  in  U.S.  district  court  here. 

Kochan  said  his  father,  a  retired  steel- 
worker,  put  up  the  money  for  the  bar  prop- 
erty. Kochan  said  a  friend.  Miss  Margaret 
Dziama,  rents  from  him.  She  is  the  liquor 
permit  holder  of  the  Tally-Ho  Bar,  1040 
Broadway. 

Kochan  answered  when  reporters  called 
the  bar, 

Johnny  Gay,  since  his  release  from  prison, 
said  he  hangs  out  at  places  run  by  old 
friends.  One  is  the  Plcadilly  on  Broadway, 
the  other  is  Kochan 's  plac?  which  Gay  calls 
"Johnny's   place," 

"Might  as  well  give  them  the  business," 
Gay  said. 

Reporters  asked  a  Lorain  vice  squad  officer 
whether  Gay  has  been  in  old  hangouts.  He 
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"Since  his  reqiiests  are  amblgruous.  this 
court  wUl  consider  thLs  nUng  as  In  Uie  na- 
ture of  a  motion  to  vacate  sentence,  on  the 
ground  that  he  cUlms  he  was  not  mentally 
competent  on  his  plea 

•We  will  consider  it  as  in  the  nature  or 
the  suggestion  that  Gay  says  he  did  not  Know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  various  charges  against  him  at  the 
time  and  consider  this  as  a  motion  that  his 
plea   of   guilty    be    viw^ated  " 

The  Judge  questioned  Gays  claim  that  a 
paychlatrlc  hospital  .saw  hf  to  hold  him  for 
three  weeks  A  d.jctors  report,  the  Judge 
noted,  said  Gay  remiuietl  voluntarily  be- 
cauae  he  had  suicidal   tendencies. 

The  Judge  observed  So.  immediately 
after  Oay  was  arrested  for  his  busy  life  of 
crime,  he  voluntarily  tried  a  hospital  escape 
and  It  did  not  succeed 

■•And  from  the  above  report  It  was  very 
proper  that  it  failed  '  the  Judge  added  And 
the  foregoing  iunply  demunstrates  that  Gay  s 
nrst  claim  that  he  was  so  influenced  by 
drugs  during  his  crimes  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand what  was  goln«  on  and  that  he 
waa  loo  unable  to  comprehend  his  own  plea 
of  guilty.  Is  another  untenable  fabrication  '• 
Connell  included  major  portions  of  the 
probation  officer  s  report  in  his  order  deny- 
ing Oay  a   new   trial   on   a   paupers   plea   In 

July,  1963 

The  probation  report  stated 

"The  defendant  has  an  extremely  unsavory 
personal  reputation  in  the  city  of  Lorain. 
Thla  reputation  is  derived  from  the  manner 
m  which  he  has  operated  his  nightclub  since 
be  purchased  it  in  1956 

"There  Is  a  feeling  in  the  community  that 
the  defendant  has  operated  a  ring  of  pros- 
titute* at  his  club  The  county  welfare  de- 
partment director  advised  the  probation  of- 
flc*r«  that  in  the  past  several  years  girls  have 
come  to  his  department  for  .assistance  stating 
that  they  had  been  prostitutes  and  that 
when  they  became  pregnant,  they  were  put 
out  on  the  street 

"According  to  the  welfare  director,  these 
glrU  Identified   themselves  as  -Johnny  Oay  s 

girl*  ■  ,  J 

"However,  police  authorities  In  Lorain  ad- 

Tlaed  the   probation   offlcer   that   they   never 

had   reaaon    to   believe    that    this   defendant 

mm  personally  involved  m  any  prostitution 

ring. 

■•They  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  per- 
mitted prostitutes  to  solicit  openly  at  his 
club  and  for  years  the  club  has  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  place  to  go  to  get  a 
woman. 

"The  defendant,  when  questioned  by  the 
probation  officer  regarding  prostitution  oc- 
eurlng  at  the  club,  denied  any  personal  m- 
yolvement  with  prostitution.  However,  he 
admitted  that  prostitutes  did  solicit  at  his 
club  and  that  he  permitted  this  activiy  be- 
cause to  stop  It  would  ruin  his  business  ' 

"The  defendant  was  apparently  more  con- 
cerned with  making  money  than  he  was  with 
hl«  personal  reputation  or  the  reputation  of 
his  place  of  business  " 

Connell  then  drew  a  conclusion: 
"Thla  Court  considers  that  his  claim  of  not 
having  conscious  control  of  himself  during 
hla  •crimes.'  of  not  understanding  his  law- 
yer, of  not  being  fairly  treated  and  of  being 
Irresponsible  for  his  actions.  Is  a  most  frlvo- 
lou*  said  malicious  fabrication  The  motion  In 
forma  pauperis  is  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
malicious." 
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irrom   the   Cleveland    Plain   Dealer.   July   6, 

19671 
JoHNNT    Oat    Woos    Staff:    Term    Ctt    bt 
1,328  DATS 
(By  Dons  ODonnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 
At    Lexington,    Ky  .    where    the    National 
Mental  Health  Institute  Research  Center  now 
operates  facilities  for  drug  addicts.  Gay  be- 
came No.  66862 


The  tattooed  ex-Marine  and  bar  owner  be- 
came something  el.se.  too,  a  veriuble  wonder 
to  the  hospital  start 

He  was  there  to  serve  10  years  for  numerous 
violations  of  federal  narcotic  laws. 

But  he  could  not  envision  himself  stuck 
in  prison  for  that  long   He  was  45   He  wanted 

'  Many  prisoners  become  Jallhouse  lawyers. 
Cay  went  this  route,  too.  using  the  hospital 
library  for  legal  research 

He  bombarded  U  S  District  Judge  James 
C  Connell,  who  had  sentenced  him  In  1962, 
with  legal  requests  to  appeal  the  conviction 
and  sentence  He  had  only  10  cents  to  his 
name,  he  said,  and  wanted  the  court  to  hear 
his  petition  without  counsel 

Gay  charged  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  He 
ch.irged  he  was  incompetent  at  the  tune  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  18  narcotics  charges  He 
charged  his  lawyer  took  advantage  of  his 
incompetence  ■  and  promised  he  would  get 
a  five-year  sentence  and  parole  Judge  Con- 
nell   here   denied   each   motion 

Judge  Connell  used  remarkable  language 
m  deriying  Gays  appeal    The  Judge  wrote 

■■One  can  lesu^n  something  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  defendant  by  the  way  he  goes 
abort  the  business  of  committing  an  offense 
Of  what  did  Gays  crimes  consist?  He  was 
m  the  criminal  business  which  requlre.s  more 
cunning  and  ingenuity  than  most  others, 
and  he  brought  to  It  more  cunning  than 
others 

■He  was  In  the  business  of  successfully 
buvmg  narcotics:  finding  the  sellers:  using 
dupes  to  make  the  purchases;  then  finding 
the  buyers:  transmitting  to  buyers  on  a 
successful  financial  basis  and  scale,  success- 
fully selling  only  to  those  he  can  trust: 
successfully  selling  only  to  known  addicts: 
successfully  avoiding  sales  to  government 
agents. 

■  No  one  could  possibly  have  worked  up 
the  lucrative  business  he  enjoyed,  and  at 
the  same  Ume  have  been  so  mentally  In- 
competent that  he  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  or  what  he  said  to 
others,  or   what   they   said   to   him   ■ 

He  added  The  agents  had  no  easy  time 
with  Gav.  for  Gay  brought  unvisual  Intel- 
ligence, daring,  perception  and  generalship 
to  his  nefarious  business  • 

But  Gav  was  not  easily  deterred 
Gay  wrote  probation  officials    He  appealed 
to   the   Legal    Aid   Society    In   Lexington     He 
WAS   shooting   unerringly   at   a    Uu-gel — free- 
dom 

Printed  application  forms  for  executive 
clemency  are  available  to  all  federal  prison- 
ers At  Lexington  few  Inmates — only  six  to 
eiis'ht  of  about  700 — might  take  advantage  of 
them 

Gay  not  only  took  advantage  of  them,  he 
directed  his  lather,  John  Gay,  a  retired 
steelworker,  to  get  signatures  of  friends  and 
relatives  Gay  wrote  a  long  autobiography, 
not  sparing  Intimate  details  of  his  lite,  to 
suuport   his  application 

Reed  Cozart,  US  pardon  attorney,  evalu- 
ated the  Gay  written  document,  with  14 
signatures  of  friends  from  Lorain,  Cleveland 
and  Lexington  as  particularly  candid  Oay 
discussed  his  interracial  and  bigamous  mar- 
rl.ige  to  a  former  barmaid,  Virginia  Orr  Co- 
zart was  convinced  Oay  wiisnt  trying  to  hide 
anything. 

"The  Plain  Dealer  learned  who  signed  the 
petitions  Names  of  letter  writers  were  not 
made  available  by  federal  officials 

While  the  commutation  machinery  was 
gnndmg  slowly  through  the  U  S  Justice  De- 
partment. Gay  did  not  sit  around  and  hope  or 
pray  He  had  another  angle  or  two  It  was  to 
earn  time  off  his  sentence  by  his  behaviour  at 
the  Lexington  hospital 

Dr  Jlmmle  D  Hawthorne.  M  D  assisunt  to 

Dr    Robert  Rasor.  director  of  the  Lexington 

hospital    recalled    Oay    came    to    Lexlngton^s 

Cobb  Hall  in  1962  m  a  state  of  ■depression.'' 

Once  improved,  he  wsis  given  a  clerical  Job 


with  the  staff  that  handled  psychological 
testing  of  inmates.  Dr.  Hawthorne  stressed 
that  Oay  did  not  administer  tests  He  g.ilh- 
ered  the  papers,  prepared  them  for  evaluation 
Paper  shuffling,  really 

■He  also  oiled  the  machinery  on  the  call 
system,"  Dr   Hawthorne  said. 

The  call  svsiem  Involves  getting  p.itieir^ 
safely  from  'security  quarters  to  Intervie-*- 
offices  for  appointments  with  staff,  clergy  or 
Visitors. 

■Our  biggest  problem  has  been  separating 
men  from  women,  preventing  them  from 
stopping  off  en  route  to  appointments  or 
turning  up  missing  at  some  point  along  the 
wav,"  the  doctor  said 

Before  O.iy.  there  were  problems  of  this 
kind  with  inmates 

Alter  Oav,  none.  Dr  Hawthorne  said 
A  greeiiliou.sc  had  been  abandoned  i  Dr 
Hawthorne  explained  Lexington  officials  had 
discarded  an  old  concept  that  narcotic  ad- 
dicts needed  fresh  air  and  f.u-m  work  as 
forms  of  treatment  The  hospital  is  on  1.000 
acres  of  rolling  Kentucky  landscape,  and 
farm  animals  once  roamed  Its  blue  grass  ) 

But  Gay.  -as  a  volunuiry  thing.'  revived 
the  greenhouse  greenery. 

■  While  here  he  was  a  model  patient.  "  Dr 
Hawthorne  said.  "He  planted  the  Inner 
court— turned  It  into  a  horUcultural  garden 
He  and  a  professor  of  romance  languages  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  had  much  in 
common  with  the  garden." 

The  professor  Uivight  English  to  Spanish- 
speaking  patients  Gay  accompanied  the  pro- 
fessor into  the  city  of  Lexington  on  occasion 
Gay  was  an  Episcopalian  as  a  youth  At 
Lexington,  he  switched  to  Catholicism.  He 
wrote  a  booklet  on  the  changes  In  the  hlurgy 
of  the  m;uis  He  directed  Incoming  patients, 
who  were  Catholic,  to  the  chaplain.  The 
Protestant  chaplain  tried  to  recruit  Gay,  too 
The  Catholic  priest,  in  exchange,  wrote 
letters  of  appeal  on  Gays  behalf,  to  U  S. 
Senators  Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen  M. 
Voung  of  Ohio.  He  also  wrote  to  U.S.  Sen. 
Robert  F  Kennedy.  NY.  Gay  said  each  sen- 
ator replied  that  the  matter  was  under  In- 
vestigation  by   the  Justice   Department. 

Gay  s  good  deeds  did  not  go  unnoticed  It 
earned  him  time  off  his  sentence.  His  file  Is 
filled  with  reports  by  the  hospital  review 
staff  G.iy  was  also  a  guinea  pig  for  the  hos- 
piuils  research  project  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  post-graduate  work  In  the  newer 
drugs,  including  LSD. 

At  Lexington,  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice tests  drugs,  real  and  synthetic,  to  learn 
if  they  are  addictive  and  "safe"  for  mass 
consumption. 

During  July  and  August.  1965.  Gay  took 
part  in  four  psychological  studies — one  was 
a  reaction  of  skin  to  heat.  None.  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne said,  required  Gay  to  take  any  form 
of  opiate  drug 

Dr  Hawthorne  said  Gay  got  "lump  sums' 
of  good  time  for  his  ■■meritorious  perform- 
ance on  a  high  level."  as  determined  by  the 
staff  review  board.  Normally.  Dr.  Hawthorne 
said,  this  is  reserved  for  '■acts  of  heroism." 
He  cited  a  person  who  rescued  trapped  pa- 
tients from  a  stuck  elevator, 

"But  Gay  had  sustained  superior  per- 
formances over  and  above  what  was  ex- 
pected, "  he  said  "When  a  clerk  was  off  he 
performed  the  clerk's  duties  for  three 
months." 

On  Dec  24.  1966.  Gay  received  a  furlough 
He  went  to  his  parents  trailer  home  at  3948 
Held  Avenue,  Lorain,  where  his  father  was 
stricken  Earlier  the  father  had  suffered  a 
stroke  Gay  went  unescorted  under  new  rules 
of  Lexington  Persons  who  saw  Oay  In  Lorain 
liist  Christmas  were  dumb-founded. 

Why  was  Gay  kept  at  the  hospital.  Why 
wasn't  he  transferred  to  a  security  prison 
where  drug  racketeers  usually  go? 

"At  no  time,"  Dr.  Hawthorne  said,  "did 
the  hospital  staff  feel  that  we  had  done  aU 
we  could  for  Gay,  He  continued  to  fight  his 
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legal  battle.  He  was  upset.  He  had  letters 
from  his  family  (two  daughters)  which  up- 
set him.  We  felt  that  4'^  years — his  stay  at 
Lexington — was  short.  He  needed  to  be  here. 
He  left  here  not  dependent  on  any  drug. 
He  had  a  great  de.il  of  psychology  treatment 
;.iid  benefited  from  U,  but  whether  It  will 
tu  tain  him — ? 

In  Washington.  Gays  No.  G  80  document, 
t':c  p.ppeal  for  presidential  clemency,  with 
fijiiature  of  f:imily  and  friends  was  fortified 
with  dozens  of  letters.  Cozart  handled  all 
of  them.  He  is  a  veteran  of  25  years  in  penal 
work.  He  was  one-time  deputy  warden  of  the 
federal  prison   at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  progrefs  report  from  Kentucky.  Mirch 
4.  i:iG6,  Co/art  s.iid,  stated  that  Gov  "had 
been  an  addict  for  m.iny  years  nnd  w;is  now 
cared." 

Hfre    Are    Con-ditions    of    Gay's    Frefdom 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole  provided  The  Plain  Dealer  with  a 
list   detailing  conditions  for  a  federal  parole. 

John  A.  Gay.  while  free  on  a  mandatory 
release  by  virtue  of  executive  clemency.  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland 
parole  office.  The  area  includes  northern 
Ohio,  and  extends  south  to  Mansfield,  C, 
where   Gay    Is   now   employed. 

The  rules  are  that  a  parolee  may  not  leave 
the  limits  of  the  district  without  permission 
of  the  parole  officer. 

The  conditions  also  prohibit  drinking 
alcohol  to  excess,  the  purchase,  possession 
or  use  of  narcotics  or  other  hablt-formlng 
drugs  and  avoiding  places  where  drugs  are 
illegally  sold  or  used. 

Paroiees  also  may  not  associate  with  per- 
sons who  have  a  criminal  record  or  asso- 
ciate with  persons  engaged  In  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Firearms  are  forbidden  without  ■*'rltten 
permission. 

In  addition,  a  parolee  may  not  act  as  an 
Informer  or  special  agent  for  any  law-en- 
forcement agency. 

(Prom   the   Cleveland   Plain  Dealer,   July   7, 

1967) 

Gat  Jobless  4  MorTHs — Lived  Off  His  Old 

lOU's 

(By  Doris  G'Donnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 

Lorain. — It  Isn't  every  day  that  a  felon 
gets  a  presidential  commutation  and  walks 
out  of  federal  custody  Into  freedom. 

John  A.  Gay  did. 

With  the  precious  document  bearing  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  name.  Gay  was  supposed 
to  have  a  plan — a  home,  a  Job,  a  way  of  life 
within  the  law. 

The  hard-won  presidential  document 
travels  ■with  Gay,  the  former  Lorain  nar- 
cotics pusher.  He  keeps  It  In  a  shoebox  In 
the  trunk  of  his  father's  car,  which  he  no-* 
drives. 

Gay  was  released  from  the  federal  hos- 
piUl  for  narcotics  addicts  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  last  Jan.  20.  But  It  was  May  2  before 
he  went  to  work  on  his  first  Job  In  Mans- 
field. O..  as  a  salesman  for  Majestic  Homes, 
a  real  estate  development.  He  told  his  em- 
ployer he  had  been  In  a  clinical  research 
hospital.  He  stayed  at  the  Mansfield  YMCA. 
He  and  the  Job  parted  company  a  few  days 
ago. 

From  January  until  May,  he  had  numer- 
ous problems,  but  no  Job.  His  father.  John 
A  Gay  Sr.,  was  In  a  nursing  home,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  stroke.  His  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Llllle 
Oay,  was  unable  to  drive  the  family  car. 
Gay  took  her  to  and  from  the  nursing  home 
dully. 

Plain  Dealer  reporters  checked  Gay's  ac- 
tivities with  the  federal  parole  office  In 
Cleveland. 

"That's  a  ticklish  one."  an  officer  there 
said.  "He's  supposed  to  have  a  Job.  That's  a 
condition  of  the  release.  He's  come  up  ■with 
several  plans.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Chicago, 
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then   Philadelphia.   And   to   Thailand.   But 
none  of  his  plana  were  realistic." 

Michael  J.  Keenan,  Gay's  probation  of- 
ficer, expl^ned  that  under  a  mandatory 
presidential  release,  such  as  Gay's,  Justice 
Department  reviewers  apparently  considered 
that  Gay,  a  divorced  man,  "had  a  home  with 
his  mother,  could  depend  upon  her  for  sus- 
tenance and  that  the  regular  requirements 
for  employment  could  be  waived." 

Gay  came  out  of  the  hospital -prison  with 
two  suits  of  clothes  given  him  by  a  former 
brother-in-law.  Prank  J.  Nardlnl,  3330  E. 
Erie  Street,  Lorain.  Nardlnl  Is  board  chair- 
man of  Lorain,  Inc.,  an  $ll-nullion  real 
estate  holding  company. 

Nardlnl  and  his  wife.  Laura  Dandrea  Nar- 
dlnl, while  driving  to  Florida  last  January 
dropped  off  the  suits  when  they  visited  Gay 
at  Lexington. 

Gay  barely  had  cigarette  money. 
Barmaids  and  tavern  owners  along  Broad- 
v.ay  in  Lorain  say  Gay  has  been  collecting 
on  old  lOU's  the  last  four  years.  One  busi- 
nessman with  a  reputation  for  losing  heavily 
at  gambling  is  reportedly  repaying  Gay 
money  loaned  him  before  Gay  went  to  prison. 
Gay  at  that  time  said  his  outstanding 
debts  totaled  $25,000. 

Gay  told  reporters  that  his  former  wife, 
now  in  Florida,  returned  lOU's  to  him  which 
she  was  unable  to  collect. 

Reed  Cozart,  U.S.  pardon  attorney,  told  a 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  that  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prison's  report  on  Gay  showed  "he  had 
reestablished  contact  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  they  (the  bureau)  gave  him  good 
credit  there." 

This  facet  of  Gay's  commutation  record 

bears  scrutiny. 

His  daughters  are  married.  One  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Chicago. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dandrea  Gay, 
divorced  him  in  December,  1962,  about  six 
months  after  Gay  landed  In  the  addict  hospi- 
tal in  Lexington. 

The  Gays  were  married  March  8,  1940,  at" 
Napoleon,  O..  Mrs.  Gay  filed  for  divorce  May 
18.  1962.  less  than  three  weeks  after  Gay's  ar- 
rest for  narcotics. 

When  she  filed  for  divorce,  she  was  awarded 
temporary  alimony  and  custody  of  one  minor 
daughter.  She  received  a  reetralnlng  order  to 
prevent  Gay  from  seUlng  his  property,  which 
included  an  apartment  house  at  7520  Everett 
Court  N.E.  here. 

Her  lawyer.  Joseph  A.  UJhelyl.  all  the  time 
noted  that  "she  Is  feaxful  he  will  dissipate" 
his  property. 

Mrs.  Gay  has  since  remarried.  She  is  Mrs. 
John  Perracane.  2625  N.  Andrews  Avenue. 
Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Her  husband  runs  a 
bakery  and  restaurant  there. 

Gay's  own  family — ^hls  mother,  and  a 
brother,  George  Lewis  Gay — termed  the  di- 
vorce "an  agreement"  between  the  Gays.  One 
Lorain  lawyer  called  It  a  "phony  divorce." 

Expectations  were  that  the  Gays  would  be 
reunited  when  he  was  free  and  that  his  prop- 
erty meanwhile,  would  remain  in  his  control 
Indirectly. 

A  police  source  said  the  divorce  was  to  en- 
able Mrs.  Gay  to  keep  the  liquor  license  for 
Gay's  tavern  In  her  name. 

Gay,  as  a  convicted  felon,  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  a  permit.  But  on  June  21,  1962, 
Willie  Gay  was  out  on  ball  awaiting  trial,  a 
state  liquor  agent  showed  up  at  his  tavern, 
Johnny's  Bar.  demanding  the  license.  It  had 
been  revoked. 

Gay  did  not  have  to  check  Lorain  County 
courthouse  records  to  see  where  his  property 
went  while  he  waa  away.  It  was  gone.  It  had 
passed  from  his  wife's  hands  to  her  brother's, 
and  then  to  a  Lorain  policeman,  a  long-time 
friend  of  Gay's. 

Gay's  Bar  and  other  properties  went 
through  an  involved  series  of  transfers  after 
his  sentencing  which,  reliable  Informants 
told  The  Plain  Dealer,  were  designed  to  hold 
them  In  a  sort  or  "safe-keeping"  for   Gay 


when  he  became  free.  But  it  did  not  work 
out  that  way  in  each  case. 

Gay's  business  and  moneymaklng  career 
began  after  World  War  II.  He  and  John 
Mariotta  formed  Associated  Builders  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.  Then  Gay  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  had  been  working  with 
his  brother's  wife,  John  Dandrea,  and  Nar- 
dlnl in  Associated  Builders  and  the  con- 
struction business  run  by  Dandrea  and 
Nardlnl, 

He  sold  his  Interest  In  Associated  Builders 
and  bought  old  Rebman's  Recreation  at 
1038-40  Broadway  for  $105,000  with  $30,000 
in  cash  down.  He  ran  it  as  Johnny  s  B.ir. 

On  May  15,  1962,  before  Gay's  trial  in  Ji;i,ly 
and  his  conviction,  followed  by  the  divorce, 
he  quit-claimed  title  to  his  wife  on  three 
lots  on  Falbo  Avenue,  where  his  $35,000 
home  was  located. 

There  w.is  a  $23,000  mortgage  ■^■ith  the 
Lorain  National  Bank  on  March  6,  1962,  It 
was  paid  off  on  May  17,  1965. 

Mrs.  Gay.  in  1963.  mortgaged  the  three  lots 
plus  two  others  on  Broadway  to  Ben  Hart,  a 
Broadway  tavern  owner,  who  later  was  shot 
to  death.  The  price:  $34,534,  She  took  another 
$7,500  mortgage  on  the  three  Falbo  Avenue 
lots,  paving  it  off  on  May  14,  1965. 

On  May  11.  1965,  Mrs,  Gay — listed  as  un- 
married on  court  documents — then  deeded 
sublots  73,  74  and  75  on  Falbo  Avenue  to 
Peter  and  Juanlta  D'Agnese.  Tax  stamps  to- 
taled $38.50.  Taxes  are  $1.10  per  thousand 
evaluation.  Indicating  a  $35,000  transaction. 
D'Agnese.  former  owner  of  the  Lorain 
Broadway  Lumber  &  Materials  Co.,  runs  a  b-jr 
at  651  Broadway,  which  Gays  daughter  and 
son-in-law  once  ran. 

Also  back  on  May  15,  1962,  Gay  quit- 
claimed title  to  sublots  8  and  9 — his  Ixir 
property  at  1038-40  Broadway — to  his  wife, 

LawTcr  UJhelyl,  longtime  chairman  of  the 
Lorain  County  Democratic  organization,  did 
not  transfer  this  deed  for  nearly  three  years— 
or  until  May  11,  1965, 
:  Records  show  that  Mrs,  Gay,  on  March  15, 
1965,  deeded  the  bar  property — which  was  oc- 
cupied then  by  another  bar  to  her  brother, 
John  Dandrea  Jr,,  219  Missouri  Avenue, 
Lorain. 

Dandrea  is  vice  president  of  Associated 
Builders,  Inc.,  secretary-treasurer  of  Lorain 
Trucking  Co.,  Inc.,  half-million  dollar  share- 
holder and  director  of  Lorain,  Inc.  and  a 
principal  in  American  Dock  &  Dredge  Corp. 
There  were  no  stamps  on  this  transaction  be- 
tween brother  and  sister. 

On  March  26,  1965,  Dandrea  took  a  $25,000 
mortgage  on  1040  Broadway  from  Central 
Securities  National  Bank  of  which  another 
brother-in-law,  Nardlnl,  is  a  director.  It  was 
released  Nov.  24,  1965. 

Dandrea  sold  this  property  to  John  Kochan 
ou  Nov.  22,  1965.  Tax  stamps  total  $34.10. 
Central  Securities  National  Bank  holds  a 
$20,000  mortgage  on  Kochan.  It  is  a  12-year 
note  payable  at  $200  a  month. 

Kochan,  3565  Toledo  Avenue,  has  been  a 
Lorain  patrolman  21  years.  Kochan  and 
Lorain  Police  Sergeant  Richard  L.  Griffith 
were  acquitted  in  1964  of  beating  a  confession 
from  18-year-old  Angelo  Morales.  Their  trial 
was  in  U.S.  district  court  here. 

Kochan  said  his  father,  a  retired  steel- 
worker,  put  up  the  money  for  the  bar  prop- 
erty. Kochan  said  a  friend.  Miss  Margaret 
Dzlama,  rents  from  him.  She  is  the  liquor 
permit  holder  of  the  Tally-Ho  Bar,  1040 
Broadway. 
Kochan    answered    when    reporters    called 

the  bar. 

Johnny  Gay.  since  his  release  from  prison, 
said  he  hangs  out  at  places  run  by  old 
friends.  One  is  the  Picadilly  on  Broadway, 
the  other  is  Kochan's  place  which  Gay  calls 
'Johnny's    place." 

"Might  as  well  give  them  the  business," 
Gay  said. 

Reporters  asked  a  Lorain  vice  squad  officer 
whether  Gay  has  been  in  old  hangouts.  He 
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said  h«  saw  Gay  in  two  Broadway  night  spots 
In  recent  weelcs 

Another  police  officer  said  he  heard  Gay 
was  an  Informer  for  the  federal  government 
and  that  he's  "tiound  to  be  trouble  '" 

(Prom   the   Cleveland    Plain    Dealer.   July   9. 

19671 

Gay  Defends  Release  by  •Court  of  Last 

Apical' 
(By  Doris  ODonnell  and  Harry  Stalner) 
LoMAiN — John    Alfred    Gay    said    the    fed- 
eral government  put  hmi  ui  prison  and  that 
It  also  was  "the  court  of  last  appeal"  to  get 
him  out. 

"I  was  given  a  sentence  over  the  mini- 
mum." he  insisted,  "and  there  had  been  no 
chance  for  probation  or  p<irole.  A  presiden- 
tial commutation  was  the  court  of  last 
appeal." 

Gay  was  sentenced  to  two  five-year  t«rnis 
for  illegal  purchase.  SiUe  aiid  concealment  of 
narcotics.  The  terms  were  to  run  consecu- 
tively. The  maximum  sentence  for  federal 
narcotics  violations  is  five  yenrs  per  count 
With  lime  off  for  g(xxl  behavior,  a  narcotics 
convict  can  be  freed  in  less  than  five  years 

Gay.  by  a  presidential  order,  had  his  sen- 
tence comjmuted  to  seven  years  This  was 
ftirther  cut  by  time  off  for  good  behavior  He 
was  released   in   4".    years. 

Gay  spent  three  hours  with  Plain  Dealer 
reportera  recently  He  answered  questions 
freely,  smiled,  smoked  He  was  pleasant,  al- 
most charming  He  m.ide  no  bones  about  dis- 
liking publicity 

"IX  ■omethlng  comes  up  about  me  in  the 
newspapers."  he  said.  Ill  relocate  I'd  i?ive 
my  commutation  back  to  the  President  if 
you   print  anything   about   It   and   me  " 

Gay  sat  in  the  shadow  of  his  parents'  mo- 
bile home  at  3948  Reld  Avenue.  Lorain  He 
held  a  yellow  legal  pad  on  his  Up.  but  he 
wrote  nothing  on   it 

He  explained  that  "social  service  workers 
at  Lexington"  told  him  of  the  commutation 
forms  In  1964  and  that  he  began  preparing 
them.  He  had  already  tried  to  pry  the  hos- 
pital doors  open  with  the  assistance  of  Cleve- 
land lawyer  John  P  Butler  and  failed  Next 
he  tried  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky 

"An  offshoot  of  my  Interest  In  the  commu- 
tation," Oay  said,  "was  that  immediately 
after  sending  my  petition  in.  I  helped  a  man 
named  Taylor,  an  illiterate  from  New  York. 
We  both  got  seven-year  commuted  sentences. 
and  we  both  got  out  the  same  time" 

Gay  said  he  was  Investigated  for  two 
years  by  the  U  S    Justice  Department. 

Nathaniel  R  Jones,  an  assistant  US  At- 
torney here,  said  that  on  Jan  18.  1965.  the 
U.S.  pardon  attorney  notified  the  U  S  at- 
torney's office  here  that  the  Gay  case  was 
under  consideration  The  Gay  file  was  sent 
here  and  reviewed  Jones  then  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  pardon  attorney.  Reed 
Cozart. 

"The  seriousness  of  the  offences  committed 
and  the  period  of  time  over  which  they 
were  committed,  compels  this  office  to  the 
belief  that  a  reduction  in  sentence  at  this 
early  date  is  not  warranted,  Judge  Con- 
nell    (James  C  »    concurs   In   this  view" 

Jones  said  the  Gay  file  was  returned  to 
Washington  in  March.  1965.  and  "we  heard 
nothing  more  until  we  were  notified  of  the 
commutation   in  June.    1966  " 

These  reporters  asked  Gay  If  was  a  nar- 
cotic addict,  and  if  so.  whether  his  assign- 
ment to  Lexington  was  based  on  his  own 
statements  about  using  drugs. 

"It  was  based  on  my  own  statements 
pretty  much."  Gay  said.  He  explained  that 
after  his  arrest  in  1962.  he  was  not  given 
either  a  medical  or  psychiatric  examination 
by  the  federal  court 

"I  was  a  heroin  addict."  he  said,  "and  for 
this  I  received  intensive   psychotherapy." 

Looking  back  at  his  preprlson  life.  Gay 
said: 


"I  was  unstable,  I  led  a  dual  life  Now. 
I  know  where  I  want  to  head  I  want  happi- 
ness and  contentment  I  want  to  be  out  of 
the  public  eye  " 

Gay.  an  ex-Marine,  who  was  also  the 
master  on  a  tanker  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
said  he  started  taking  morphine  while  In 
military  service. 

Why''     The  result  of  being  scared" 
He  saw  service  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
bea  of  Japan 

After  the  war,  he  said  he  and  John 
Mariutui  st.irted  Associated  Builders.  Inc  .  m 
Lt.r.iln  and  later  lined  up  with  Ills  two 
brothers-in-law.  John  Dandrea  and  Frank  J 
Nardinl.  In  Dandrea  &  N.irdinl 

"I  w.mted  to  try  to  run  my  own  business. " 
he  said  "Rebnians  i  recreation  and  bowling) 
looked  like  a  terrifically  g'H  d  business  ven- 
ture I  sold  my  interest  in  Associated  Build- 
ers and  bought  the  place." 

Nardlni  had  said  Ga\'s  Interest  In  Associ- 
ated Builders  w.is  around  $20,000  but  Gay 
said     "I  had  more  than  that  coming" 

Gay  then  ventured  into  the  home  con- 
struction business,  operating  Dixie  Con- 
struction Co.  along  with  his  Broadway  tav- 
ern 

Gay  said  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  began  using  drugs  oftener.  "I  used  to  get 
morphine  from  a  doctor  here  In  Lorain."  he 
said    "He's  dead  now   " 

Gay  said  that  a  John  S  a  Cleveland  Negro, 
"had  connections"  for  getting  heroin. 

I  was  buying  for  my  own  use."  Gay  said 
John  S  brought  in  the  federal  agent.  In  my 
case,  the  police  claimed  I  sold  the  agent  $1.- 
370  worth  of  heroin.  I've  never  seen  this 
money  " 

Gay  said  the  buys"  I  for  heroin)  were  all 
set  up  In  advance  John  S.  Gay  said,  set 
them  up 

Speaking  of  his  use  of  drugs,  he  said: 
"It  calmed   my   anxieties,   my   nerves,  and 
lessened  my  sex  inhibitions   After  I  had  used 
it  too  long   I  knew  I  was  physically  and  psy- 
chologically addicted. 

"I  took  it  during  the  height  of  Dixie  Con- 
struction." Gay  said  explaining  he  had  built 
40  or  50  homes  in  the  low-price  range 

Gays  barmaid.  Virginia  Orr.  and  her 
brother.  Curtis,  were  convicted  also  in  cases 
growing  out  of  the  purchases  made  by  un- 
der cover  agents  at  Gay's  tavern. 

"Tlie  Orrs  used  drugs  before  I  knew  them 
They  used  what  I  gave  them.  We  used  It  to- 
gether." Gay  said 

Im   -sorry    for    what    I   did    I   can't    turn 
back  the  clock"  he  said 

Oay  said  he  was  "mentally  unbalanced" 
by  narcotics  when  he  bigamously  married 
Virginia  Orr  in  Chicago  In  1961  Gay  said  that 
after  the  second-flixir  bowling  alleys  above 
his  tavern  were  destroyed  by  fire  he  built  an 
apartment  over  his  tavern  where  Miss  Orr 
lived 

He  said  the  reason  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
SIX  counts  of  illegal  possession  of  narcotics 
in  1962  was  because  he  could  not  "tell  my 
wife  and  family  about  Virginia  Orr" 

His  bigamous  marriage,  he  said.  Is  now  In- 
valid or  the  original  marriage  contract  w.ls 
illegal  I  Gay's  wife.  Dorothy,  divorced  him 
shortly  after  he  went  to  the  prison  hospital  ) 
Oay  said  Miss  Orr  was  in  the  Lexington 
hospital  twice  while  he  was  there,  once  be- 
cause of  her  sentence,  and  again  voluntarilv. 
"I  tried  u>  get  her  to  school  She  was  In 
Lexington  five  months  the  second  time  I 
got  her  enrolled  in  a  federally  subsidized 
school,  took  her  to  classes  She  went  three 
times  and  dropped  out. 

"If  she  ever  needs  help.  I'll  help  her.  "  Gay 
said 

Gay  charges  a  conspiracy  sent  him  to 
prison 

"There  was  a  conspiracy  but  I  broke  the 

law.  the  sentence  was  not  Justified."  he  said. 

He  said  that  during  the  years  he  worked. 

I  gave  everything  malenally  to  my  wife    I 

signed  everything  over  to  her  after  my  arrest. 


We  agreed  about  the  divorce  "We  discussed 
getting  together  when  I  got  out.  I  gave 
her  everything  materially,  but  I  didn't  keep 
love   in  the  home" 

Gay  said  his  former  wife  has  recently  re- 
turned to  him  cognovit  notes  from  persons 
who  owed  him  money 

Gay  said  he  h.is  an  apartment  building 
in  Cleveland  which  he  Is  selling  on  land 
contract    He  draws  Income  from  that. 

Olimplo  Oianninl.  owner  of  the  Antlers 
Hotel  in  do-.vntown  Lorain  and  a  bootlegger 
during  prohibit'on  days,  said  Gay  ap- 
proached him  with  a  business  prop^isltlon 
after  Gay's  release  In  January. 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  want  a  sporting  house 
here."  Glanninl   told  reporters. 

Are  vou  In  prostitution?  reporters  asked 
Gav 

"I  can  Tiake  money  easier  than  that  I 
won't  go  in  that  direction."  he  replied 

Gnv  wound  up  the  Interview  by  relating 
"a  trip  "  he  took  on  LSD  while  at  Lexing- 
ton He  said  he  also  tested  barbiturates, 
drugs  used  in  the  national  space  program. 
and  marituana. 

Reporters  tried  to  interview  Miss  Orr.  call- 
ing at  her  downtown  Lorain  apartment  and 
at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Sheffield  but 
were  unable  to  contact  her. 

From  official  sources,  they  learned  that 
Miss  Orr,  now  unemployed,  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  Leroy  Burns. 

Burns  Is  one  of  six  defendants  under  in- 
dictment in  a  theft  of  thousands  of  pills 
from  a  Cleveland  wholesale  drug  firm  earlier 
this  year. 

Vice  Raid  Nets  Lorain  Hotel  Boss 
Lorain  —Olimplo  Glanninl.  owner  of  four 
Lorain  hotels,  was  released  on  $5,000  bond 
after  being  charged  late  Friday  with  keeping 
a  place  for  prostitution,  procurement  and 
attempted  carnal  knowledge  of  a  15-year-old 

Glanninl.  72.  was  one  of  four  men  arrested 
Friday  night  In  a  prostitution  raid  at  his 
Antlers  Hotel,  largest  hotel  In  Lorain. 

The  Antlers  is  located  Just  a  half  block 
from  the  Lorain  City  Hall  and  police  station 

The  three  other  men  who  were  arrested 
and  charged  are  Joseph  Church.  39.  of  1038 
W.  21st  Street,  a  bellboy  and  bartender  at 
the  Antlers,  and  Frederick  L.  Atkinson.  30. 
and  Lawrence  Keegan.  24.  residents  of  the 
hotel. 

The  four  were  arraigned  before  Lorain 
Municipal  Judge  John  Kolena  Glanninl  will 
have  a  preliminary  hearing  July  14  on  the 
charges. 

Atkinson  Is  charged  with  five  counts  of 
procurement,  three  counts  of  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  the  15-year-old  and  harboring  a 
female  for  prostitution.  His  bond  was  set  at 
$17,500 

Church  and  Keegan.  charged  with  carnal 
knowledge  of  the  15-year-old.  had  bond  set 
at  $2,500  each. 

Lorain  police  said  their  investigation  was 
aided  by  the  15-year-old  girl  who  gave  state- 
ments about  previous  experiences  at  the  Ant- 
lers She  Is  being  held  In  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home. 
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us     PARTICIPATION   IN   FIAT- 
SOVIET  AUTOMOBILE  PLANT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  International  Trade  which  re- 
ports to  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ins  and  Currency.  During  hearings  on 
April  11  and  12.  relative  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  tlie  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  tiie  Bank  should  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  up  to  $50  million  in 
credits  to  cover  purchases  in  the  United 
States  of  machine  tools  for  the  Fiat 
automobile  plant  to  be  constructed  in  the 
USSR. 

This  led  to  additional  questions 
as  to  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
should  permit  at  this  time  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  whether  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  allowed  to  finance  such 
expanded  trade.  These  questions,  as  well 
as  statements  made  recently  before  this 
body  and  to  the  press,  have  made  it  clear 
to  me  that  there  are  widespread  mis- 
understandings and  misconceptions  with 
respect  to  the  Fiat-Soviet  automobile 
plant  transaction  in  particular  and  to 
our  Goveri-unent's  East-West  trade  pol- 
icy in  general. 

For  more  than  3  months  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  of  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee — Representatives 
James  Harvey.  Chester  L.  Mize,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  and  myself — devoted  intensive 
study  to  the  Fiat  transaction,  including 
discussions  in  depth  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  representatives  of  the 
American  machine  tool  builders  indus- 
try. Between  December  7  and  19,  1966, 
we  traveled  to  Italy  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  to  other  countries. 

We  discussed  In  further  detail  the  Fiat 
transaction  with  officials  of  the  Italian 
and  Soviet  Governments,  with  officials  of 
the  Italian  Fiat  automobile  company, 
and  with  other  private  industrial  and 
banking  representatives.  Our  report,  rep- 
resenting the  combined  opinions  of  the 
four  of  us  who  conducted  this  intensive 
study,  was  published  on  March  1,  1967, 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  set  forth  the  basic  facts  regarding  this 
proposed  Fiat-Soviet  auto  plant  which 
explain  why  my  subcommittee  col- 
leagues and  I  endorsed  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  transaction  by  allowing  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  machine  tools  with  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing.  Our  position  was 
based  upon  these  findings : 

First.  Permitting  U.S.  firms  to  supply, 
and  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance,  up 
to  $50  million  worth  of  U.S.  machine  tools 
for  installation  in  the  Fiat  automobile 
assembly  plant  in  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not 
jeopardize  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  carefully  review  each 
application  for  the  export  of  all  tools  and 
equipment  for  this  automobile  plant  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Equipment  normally 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  light 
automobiles,  like  the  Fiat  passenger  cars 
to  be  built  in  this  plant,  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  be  peaceful  goods.  Based  on  my 
personal  discussions  with  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  during  our  study  of 
this  transaction,  I  am  confident  that, 
as  required  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Export 
Control  Act,  they  will  not  approve  any 
machine  tool  exports  to  the  U.S.S  Jl,  that 


would  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity and  welfare. 

All  of  the  equipment  involved  has  well- 
established  uses  in  the  production  of  ci- 
vilian-type automobiles,  but  some  might 
also  be  used  for  strategic  purposes.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced that  export  approval  of  such 
equipment  would  be  less  likely.  The  De- 
partment assures  us  that  it  will  evaluate 
such  equipment  against  a  number  of 
factors  before  acting  on  export  applica- 
tions. Factors  that  will  be  considered 
are — 

First.  What  are  the  alternative  uses  of 
the  equipment,  Euid  are  these  of  military 
significance? 

Second.  Are  the  quantities  and  types 
of  equipment  requested  normal  for  the 
job  and  for  this  proposed  plant?  The  risk 
of  diversion  from  automobile  production 
to  strategic  uses  will  be  carefully  as- 
sessed. 

Third.  Is  comparable  equipment  avail- 
able abroad?  Would  U,S.  export  denial 
effectively  prevent  Fiat  and  the  Soviets 
from  obtaining  such  equipment  from 
non-U.S.  sources? 

Fourth.  Does  the  equipment  incorpo- 
rate significant  technology  that  is  ex- 
tractable? 

Fifth.  Would  export  approval  ad- 
versely affect  production  of  equipment 
for  the  U.S.  defense  effort? 

Sixth.  Is  the  equipment  ordered  by 
Fiat  from  the  United  States  an  integral 
part  of  a  large  package  and,  therefore, 
unlikely  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose? 

In  weighing  these  factors  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  consult  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  State  and 
other  interested  agencies. 

Department  of  Commerce  officials 
have  informed  me  that,  according  to 
their  technical  advisers,  only  a  few  of 
the  machines  expected  to  be  ordered  by 
Fiat  are  likely  to  have  alternative  uses 
in  the  production  of  military  vehicles  or 
other  items.  This  is  because  machine 
tools  for  the  production  of  the  small  Fiat 
cars  and  their  components  generally  are 
not  applicable  to  the  production  of 
heavier  components  required  for  mili- 
tary vehicles.  Moreover,  spokesmen  for 
the  American  machine  tool  builders  in- 
dustry have  advised  our  subcommittee 
group  that  there  is  no  domestic  short- 
age of  automotive  machine  tools  of  the 
types  likely  to  be  installed  in  the  Fiat 
plant.  Current  order  backlogs  of  the 
American  firms  are  considered  normal. 

Our  subcommittee  group  concluded 
that  some  exports  of  autos  from  this 
plant  may  develop,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  such  exports  would  be  small.  Sev- 
eral reasons  support  this  conclusion.  The 
types  of  Fiat  autos  to  be  produced  will 
be  specially  adapted  to  peculiar  Soviet 
needs  in  terms  of  road  and  weather  con- 
ditions, and  they  are  likely  to  have  very 
limited  sales  appeal  elsewhere.  More- 
over, internal  demand  in  the  U.S,S.R.  far 
exceeds  its  current  and  proposed  auto- 
mobile production  goals.  Finally,  the  new 
plant  is  not  scheduled  to  enter  into  full 
capacity  production  until  1974 — 7  years 
from  now. 

In  evaluating  the  risk  to  our  national 
security    and   welfare,    we    should    not 


overlook  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
capital  investment  for  this  plant.  We 
should  consider  also  the  additional  capi- 
tal investments  they  will  later  need  to 
make  for  roads,  service  stations,  gaso- 
line, steel  and  cther  production  ma- 
terials. Needless  to  say.  the  capital  that 
the  Soviets  invest  in  this  plant  and  these 
related  activities  will  not  be  available 
for  investment  in  military  production. 

ScconG.  The  Fiat-Soviet  automobile 
assembly  plant  will  provide  benefits  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge 
wrote  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright  Patm'n. 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  April  12  of  this  year 
that— 

Tlie  product  of  this  plant — light  auto- 
mobiles— Is  a  peaceful  Item  which  will  In  the 
years  to  come  provide  better  transportation 
and  Increase  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  USSR,  even  though  the  first 
customers  may  be  their  government  officials. 

I  agree  with  this.  It  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  encourage  through  peaceful 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  improve- 
ment of  their  consumer  economy.  Even 
if  the  Soviet  leaders  try  to  keep  these 
Fiat  autos  from  public  consumption  by 
restricting  their  use  to  Soviet  Govern- 
ment officials,  I  believe  that  the  clamor 
of  the  Soviet  people  for  these  cars  will 
compel  the  Soviet  leaders  to  make  them 
available  before  long  to  the  Soviet  people. 

The  $50  million  that  U.S.  firms 
will  get  for  their  equipment  and  the 
additional  returns  accruing  from  sales  of 
their  foreign  affiliates  and  licensees 
should  help  to  improve  our  balance  of 
international  payments,  to  provide  prof- 
its for  American  manufacturers,  and  to 
sustain  wages  anc  work  for  American 
labor.  Certainly  these  are  worthwhile 
benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  Fiat-Soviet  automobile 
plant  will  be  constructed  even  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  participate  with 
equipment  exports  and  financing. 

Intensive  study  of  this  matter  has  con- 
vinced me  that  our  refusal  to  permit 
equipment  exports  and/or  credit  will  not 
prevent  this  plant  from  being  constructed 
by  Fiat  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  discussions  with  gov- 
ernment and  industry  officials,  here  and 
abroad.  In  his  April  12  letter  to  Chair- 
man Patman,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge  stated: 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  with  or  without 
U.S.  equipment  or  financing  the  USSR  can 
obtain  this  and  other  modern  light  automo- 
tive manufacturing  plants  from  Italy  and 
other  Western  European  countries. 

In  the  face  of  this  judgment,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  we  should  de- 
prive American  business  and  American 
labor  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from 
U.S.  participation,  or  why  we  should 
want  to  impair  U.S.  relations  with  Italy 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  be  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  Fiat-Soviet  au- 
tomobile assembly  plant  has  the  solid 
support  of  the  administration. 

President  Johnson  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  have  been  given  solid  sup- 
port for  this  transaction  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense — including  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff— SUte.  and  Commerce. 
as  well  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
other  interested  agencies. 

It  Is  In  full  accord  with  US.  Govern- 
ment policy  to  maintain  contacts  with 
the  Soviets  which  can  lead  to  more  nor- 
mal relations  and  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  people  toward  peace- 
ful cooperation  and  open  societies.  Trade 
in  peaceful  goods  with  the  U  S.S.R.  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  helps  us 
to  achieve  these  objectives  by  promoting 
contacts  and  exchanges. 

This  transaction,  like  other  peaceful 
trade  tuitions,  represents  a  constructive 
step  toward  achieving  that  "balanced 
strategy  for  peace  '  and  the  diminution 
of  mutual  suspicions  and  fears  that  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales. 
If  ever  we  are  to  use  our  trade  policies 
and  measures  flexibly  and  purposefully — 
instead  of  negatively  or  passively — to 
promote  a  wider  range  of  constructive 
relationships  between  the  USSR,  and 
the  United  States,  then  now  Is  the  time 
and  this  Fiat-Soviet  auto  plant  is  one  of 
the  means. 

Fifth.  The  Vietnam  war  should  not 
deter  us  from  acting  at  this  time  but 
should.  Instead.  Impel  us  to  act  now 

It  is  easy — and  perhaps  even  popular — 
to  say  that  we  should  drop  the  Fiat  mat- 
ter until  the  Vietnam  war  ends. 

I  urge  U.S.  participation  in  this  trans- 
action now  because  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  this 
time.  By  seizing  the  opportunity  at  hand, 
we  will  be  acting  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner to  ameliorate  the  international  situa- 
tion outside  the  Vietnam  orbit. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  support 
and  Implement  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. President  Johnson  defined  our  ob- 
jectives last  October  7  when  he  said 

Our  taak  la  lo  achieve  a  reconc.a.iUon  with 
the  Eaat — a  shift  from  the  n.irrow  concept 
of  co*«l«tence  to  the  broader  vision  of  peace- 
ful engagemeat 

Americans  are  prepared  to  do  their  part. 
Under  the  last  four  Presidents,  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  h<is  been  the  same. 
Where  necessary,  we  shall  defend  freedrvm. 
where  poeslble  we  ghedl  worli  with  the  East 
to  build  a  lasting  pea^e 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  our  difference  on 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities.  We  want  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  nations  of  E.istcrn  Eu- 
rope to  know  th:it  we  and  our  a'.lies  shall  go 
step  by  step  with  them  as  fir  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance 

In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  it  strikes 
me  that  it  is  in  our  enlightened  self- 
interest  to  promote  closer  relationships, 
Including  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
at  this  time.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  arms  and  materiel  that  are 
being  used  against  our  fighting  men. 
Nevertheless,  our  basic  purpose  Ls  to 
achieve  a  stable  and  lasting  peace,  and 
this  requires  not  only  that  aggression  be 
thwarted  but  that  positive  efforts  be 
made  to  fully  explore  and  maximize 
areas  of  mutual  interest  We  must  look 
beyond  Vietnam  and  recocnize  that  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  peace  and 
security  will  rest  primarily  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
many  years  to  come  As  a  country,  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  experience  to  be 


able  to  be  realistic  about  communism 
without  adopting  rigid  altitudes  which 
only  thwart  discussion  and  heighten 
dangers  in  an  already  dangerous  world. 
Certainly  we  are  sufficiently  mature  and 
confident  £is  a  nation  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  those  countries  witli  whom  we  have 
disagreement  and  to  seek  accords  which 
piomote  the  cause  of  peace. 


MICHAEL  V.  DiSALLE  ADDRESSES 
YOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OF 
MISSOURI,  INC. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
St)€aker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Ashley  1 
may  extend  lus  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
manner 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlleman  from 
We.'^t  Virsrinia' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY'  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  Ohio 
and  my  ver>-  good  friend.  Michael  V. 
DiSalle.  addressed  the  Stale  convention 
of  Missouri  Young  Democratic  Clubs. 
Governor  DiSalle  reviewed  the  hlstor>'  of 
great  Presidents,  pointing  out  that  the 
truly  great  ones  were  oftfn  attacked  and 
reviled  and  that  President  Johnson  will 
rate  a  high  place  In  history  as  a  devoted 
.servant  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Governor  DiSalle's  illustrative  com- 
ments to  this  youthful  audience  evi- 
dences once  atam  the  intellectual 
breadth  and  wi.sdom  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican and  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows; 

AUDRES.S     BT     MICH.IEL     V      DiSaLLC    AT    YOUNC 

DKMocRAnc  Cli-bs  of  Missouri.  Inc  .   la67 
Statb  Convention.  Juni  10.  1967 
It  Ls  a  privilege  to  share  the  platform  of 
this  convention  with  so  many  distinguished 
Democrats.    It   is   a   parUcular    pleasure   and 
hinor  to  come  to  Ml.ssourl  that  has  given  not 
only  the   Democratic   Party   but    the   Nation 
and    the    world   so   many    great    leaders     No 
Democrat,   no   American   and   especially   one 
who  has  worlced  for  hlin  could  resist  paying 
homage  to  that  greatest  of  all  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  one  uf   the   Nation's  greatest  Presi- 
dents and  one  of  the  world's  all-time  great 
leaders— H,T.rry    S     Truman     The    Nation    Is 
hrmer  In  Its  democracy  and   the  free  world 
stronger  In  irs  resolve  as  a  result  of  his  cour- 
age and  wisdom.  It  has  been  these  qualities 
so  capably  demonstrated  by  Harry  S.  Truman 
that    have    brought    the    Democratic    Parly 
from  JcSerson  to  Johnson  as  the  oldest  po- 
litical party  In  world  history  and  the  most 
consistent    In    Its   sponsorship    of    a    greater 
dignity  for  the  Individual    A  dignity  which 
Incorporates  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
From  May    13.   1792.   when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son  founded  the  Democmtlc  Party,  his  phi- 
losophy   has    InHuenced    the    course    of    the 
parly's   programs.   To    those   who   look   back 
and   who  would  like  to  read  history  out  of 
context.    It    Is    safe    to    say    that    Jefferson's 
vision    did    not    contemplate    a    strict    con- 
struction   State's    rights    party     He    did    not 
foresee  his  party  urging  that  the  St-Ues  be 
given    the    authority    to    deny    pcrsitis    the 
nghts  and  blessings  of  American  citizenship. 
The  Jefferson  purpose  was  to  create  a  party 
which    could    be    really    democraUc    m    Its 
makeup,  in   Its   partisanship.  In   Its   purpose 
and  Its  method    In  fact.  It  was  to  be  a  party 
that  would  represent  one  of  the  great   nat- 
ural views  of  government 

Today     the     Democratic     Party     remains 
strong  in  Its  advocacy  of  State's  rights,  even 


In  the  face  of  those  who  seek  to  confuse  this 
doctrine  with  license  to  t.ike  aw.iy  from  the 
Individual  the  rights  reserved  to  him  ur.der 
our  Federal  constliullo.n. 

As  a  sidelight,  today  In  these  troublpd 
times  we  might  J'.ist  quickly  review  that  the 
Democratic  Party  still  contends  that  the  In- 
dividual must  be  protected  from  the  excesses 
of  a  powerful  government,  whether  that  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  a  St.ite  or  of  a  nation.  It 
is  because  of  this  constant  maintenance  of 
tills  thread  of  continuity  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today  exists  .as  the  oldest  politi- 
cal patry  in  the  world  The  foresight  of  Jef- 
ferson remains  as  the  wisdom  of  todays 
Democracy  We  cannot  look  back  at  Jeffer- 
son, his  philosophy,  his  wisdom,  his  vision. 
without  marveling  at  his  ability  to  foresee 
tlie  tuiure.  This  at  a  time  when  no  thought 
was  being  given  to  nuclear  energy,  let  alone 
the  advances  In  communication  or  trans- 
port.itlon   that  have  since  taken  place. 

His     wisdom     Is     practically    confounding 
when  we  re-read  his  letter  to  Monroe  In  re- 
si>on.se  to  Monroes  request  for  advice  in  the 
promulgation    of    the    Monroe    Doctrine     In 
this   letter,   amidst   much   sound   advice,   he 
asked  a  question.  "Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to 
our    own    confederacy    any    one    or   more   of 
the    Spanl^^h    provinces?    i   candidly   confess 
th.it  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most 
lntere;^tlnp  addition  that  could  ever  be  made 
to  our  system  of  States    The  control  which, 
with  the  Florida  point  this  Isl.and  would  give 
us  over  the  Gulf  o!  Mexico  and  the  countries 
and   Isthmus   bordering  on  It  as  well   as  all 
Uia.se    whose   waters   flow   Into  It,   would   fill 
up  the  measure  of  uur  political  well-being  " 
Ho   then  di.smis.sed   this  thought   because  of 
the  danger  of  war  and  risking  the  enmity  of 
England     Many   of    us   today   wish   that   his 
musing  had  t)een  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
It  has  been  said  that  .Andrew  Jackson,  pro- 
duced the  most  turbulent  administration  in 
our  political  history.  This,  of  course,  is  sub- 
ject to  question,  since  turbulent  administra- 
tions  seem    to   be   the   trademark   of   Demo- 
cratic presidencies   At  least  through  the  time 
of    Wilson,    no   other    president    engaged    In 
such   furious  and  continuous  political  con- 
flict  It  was  perhaps  the  strong  feeling  on  the 
needs  of  democratic   government  which  led 
him   to   write.   "Distinctions   In   society   will 
always   exist    under   every   Just   government. 
Equality  of  t;ilents.  of  education  or  of  wealth 
cannot  be  produced  by  human  Institutions 
In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  heaven 
and    the    fruits    of    superior   Industry,    every 
man  Is  equally  entitled  to  proti^tion  by  law. 
but  when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  those 
natural    and    Just   advantages,   artiflclal   dis- 
tinctions, to  grant  titles,  gratuities  and  ex- 
clusive   privileges    to    make    the    rich    richer 
and  the  potent  more  powerful,  the  humbler 
members  of  society — the  farmers,  mechanics 
and  the  l.itaorers  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor    the    means   of    securing    tlie    favors   for 
themselves,  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
Injustice  of  their  government.  Consequently, 
the   philosophy   which  governs  the   thinking 
of  the  Democratic  Parly  today  Is  that  whlcii 
motivated    not    only    Jefferson    .aid    Jackson, 
but  other  strong  Presidents  .such  .  .s  Madison 
and    Monroe     Van    Buren    and    Polk.    Grover 
Clevel.  nd.     Wo<xlrow     Wilson.     Franklin    D. 
Rixisevelt.   Harry   S    Truman,   John   F.  Ken- 
nedy and  now.  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

When  we  scan  the  record  of  progress  for 
which  these  Presidents  have  been  the  archi- 
tects It  brings  to  mind  an  old  Winston 
Churchill  story  Engaged  In  a  particularly 
difficult  campaign  In  his  own  constituency, 
he  complimented  his  opponent  on  his  humil- 
ity and  said  that  It  was  an  admirable  quality 
but.  he  added  In  true  ChurchllUan  style. 
that  his  opponent  certainly  had  a  great  deal 
to  be  humble  about'  S<]  we.  too.  can  com- 
pliment our  Repubhcan  opponent  on  their 
admirable  humility  but  agree  *nth  Churchill 
that  in  comparing  the  record  of  the  two  po- 
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Utical  parties,  our  opponents  certainly  have 
a  great  deal  about  which  to  be  humble. 

The  life  of  the  Democratic  Presidents  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  they  held  office  was 
not  an  easy  one.  There  was  a  constant  up- 
roar, instigated,  motivated  and  kept  alive 
bv  those  who  have  always  feared  and  still 
fe..r  a  truly  democratic  society.  Whereas  to- 
day ve  honor  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  this  was 
not  the  case  during  the  period  In  which  they 
were  promulgating  the  programs  for  which 
today  they  are  admired  and  honored.  In  our 
own  lifetimes  we  can  think  of  the  abuse  re- 
ceived by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies  In  history.  We  can 
remember,  especially  In  tills  area,  that  the 
popular  sport  during  the  administration  of 
Harry  Truman  was  to  re'.nle  him,  to  down- 
grade him.  to  abuse  him.  Today,  no  fair- 
minded  person  can  doubt  that  he  has  already 
achieved  a  great  place  In  history  wh.ch  time 
will  only  serve  to  emphasize  and  increase. 

The  man  whose  assassination  shocked  tlie 
world.  John  F.  Kennedy  of  revered  memory, 
was  the  target  of  many  who  sought  to  stop 
his  march  toward  national  progress.  Today. 
the  image-makers  are  not  painting  a  very 
kind  picture  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  bjt.  Just 
as  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  positions 
now  held  in  history  by  Democratic  Presidents 
of  the  p.ast.  here  too,  history  will  write  a 
much  more  favorable  page  on  the  steward- 
ship of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Huinphrey. 

We  are  today  again  Involved  in  a  vexatious 
conflict  which  saps  our  energy,  our  resources 
and  our  humanity.  The  struggle  for  peace 
certainly  overshadows  the  fact  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  areas  of  domestic  concern. 
The  disruptions  that  occur  in  families  cer- 
tainly lead  to  impatience  and  dissatisfac- 
tions, but  regardless  of  how  badly  we  want 
peace  and  how  much  we  strive  for  It,  unless 
our  opponents  want  peace,  its  achievement 
within  our  lifetime,  the  achievement  of  a 
kind  of  domestic  tranquility  that  we  all  long 
for.  can  remain  beyond  our  reach.  This  is  a 
situation  where  the  President  needs  our 
understanding,  our  prayers,  our  assistance 
and  the  patience  that  will  help  deal  with 
situations  which.  In  many  Instances,  are  be- 
yond our  control.  We  must  never  forget  that 
for  the  first  time  In  our  experience  we  are 
dealing  with  a  rival  power  which  denies  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  our  society. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  today  wherever 
we  are  engaged  In  the  defense  of  democracy. 
that  regardless  of  the  color  of  our  opponents' 
Jerseys  the  quarterback  Is  always  the  same, 
the  name  of  the  game  regardless  of  tactics 
Is  always  the  same  and  that  Is.  "Beat  the 
United  Slates" — the  last  capable  defender  of 
the  free  individual,  the  last  obstacle  In  the 
path  of  our  opponents'  goals  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

They  challenge  the  existence  of  a  demo- 
cratic philosophy  anywhere  In  the  world.  In 
spite  of  all  of  our  efforts  this  competition 
win  not  disappear.  In  truth,  we  will  have  to 
live  in  the  same  world  with  this  rival.  But 
what  we  do  today  will  determine  whether 
this  living  together  will  be  In  servitude  or  In 
equality.  We  cannot  overlook  the  facts  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  they  now  exist. 

We  cannot  hide,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  the  so-called'  "peasant"  Vlet- 
cong.  the  grossly  under-rated  North  Viet- 
namese, are  carying  on  a  conflict  which  has 
every  indication  that  they  are  possessed  of 
the  world's  most  modern  equipment,  a  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  source  of  supply,  that 
they  engage  all  forms  of  terrorism  and  that 
the  techniques,  equipment  and  supplies  are 
being  furnished  by  those  foreign  powers  who 
are  most  critical  of  the  tJnlted  States'  in- 
volvement and  our  attempts  to  preserve  a 
base  for  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

That  there  Is  dissent  in  this  country  Is  not 
unusual,  nor  Is  It  new.  Today  we  honor  the 
revolutionists  who  made  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  this  free  Nation  but  we  must  not  for- 


get that  certainly  their  cause  was  not  blessed 
with  the  unanimity  of  opinion  of  all  those 
who  were  residents  of  the  Colonies  during 
that  difficult  period.  The  War  of  1812  cer- 
tainly produced  Its  share  of  dissent,  even 
though  at  that  time  we  were  fighting  for 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

During  the  War  between  the  States,  dis- 
sent and  opposition  occurred,  not  only  be- 
tween the  States  but  down  to  families  and 
within  families.  Brothers  fought  on  each 
side  for  what  each  thought  were  his  princi- 
ples. During  that  conflict,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  faced  ■with  the  burning  of  draft  head- 
quarters, rather  than  draft  cards.  There  are 
areas  in  the  country  today  which  changed 
political  affiliation  over  our  Involvement  In 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

All  of  us  who  lived  during  the  hectic  early 
fifties  remember  the  attack  on  communism, 
Korea  and  corruption. 

Today,  the  free  world,  Including  Richard 
Nixon,  pays  to  Harry  Truman  the  homage 
he  deserved  then,  for  his  courage  in  taking 
the  action  necessary  to  stop  communism  in 
its  attempt  to  enslave  another  nation.  That 
there  is  outspoken  dissent  today  is  Just  fur- 
ther evidence  to  the  world  that  democracy 
continues  to  exist  and  to  grow  while  we 
strive  to  protect  It  for  others. 

Although  there  can  be  no  limitation  on 
intellectual  dissent,  there  can  be  no  Justi- 
fication where  those  extremists  may  call  the 
President  and  the  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  "murderers,"  the  stupidity 
and  the  extremism  of  the  Stokely  Car- 
mlchaels  must  be  tolerated  in  the  interest  of 
the  protection  of  a  Democratic  society,  but 
certainly  they  need  not  be  accepted  without 
counter-attack  and  exposure.  It  is  because  of 
the  President's  position  during  these  difficult 
days  that  we  will  continue  to  see  him  buf- 
feted by  wave  upon  wave  of  attacks  and 
counter-attacks. 

Those  who  today  are  being  classified  as 
"hawks"  complain  that  he  is  not  doing 
enough  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end  by  in- 
tensifying the  military  action.  Those  whom 
we  refer  to  as  "doves"  complain  that  he  is 
not  doing  enough  to  bring  peace  through 
negotiations.  It  should  be  becoming  more 
evident  that  our  poeltlon  Is  to  seek  an  hon- 
orable peace,  limiting  the  military  action  as 
much  as  possible  and  urging  unconditional 
negotiations  through  every  means  at  our 
command.  Attempts  by  other  nations  have 
been  spurned.  Attempts  at  Papal  interces- 
sion have  been  rejected.  Direct  communica- 
tions by  the  President  himself  have  been 
turned  down.  It  is  evident  that  every  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  discredit  us  and  to 
paint  a  picture  of  an  imperialistic  nation 
which  desires  to  subject  a  small  and  weaker 
nation  to  its  will. 

Too  many  In  ovir  Nation  today  are  over- 
looking the  excesses  of  the  opposition.  The 
words  of  Communist  leaders  are  being 
quoted  against  the  announced  positions  of 
American  leadership.  Since  when  do  we  as- 
sume that  the  leaders  of  a  philosophy  that 
we  have  long  distrusted  are  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  Democracy?  Since  when  can  we 
assume  that  their  Interest  Is  our  future  and 
our  success?  Shouldn't  we  remember  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  the  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  of  the  20th  century?  The  bear  has 
sharp  teeth — all  the  better  to  destroy  us  if 
we  lose  our  sense  of  perspective. 

The  critics  of  our  Viet  Nam  policy  have 
been  numerous  and  vocal.  It  certainly  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  President  Johnson  for  his 
masterful  performance  In  handling  the  cur- 
rent Mid-East  crisis. 

Worldng  around  the  clock,  pressing  inces- 
santly for  a  solution  that  would  restore  peace 
in  that  constantly  troubled  area,  drawing  on 
the  experience  of  hours  of  visiting  and  get- 
ting to  know  the  heads  and  important  per- 
sonages of  other  nations,  he  has  brain- 
trusted  our  world-wide  diplomatic  network, 


while  at  the  same  time  keeping  our  anxious 
legislators  Informed  and  in  check,  and  our 
military  forces  in  readiness.  Certainly  this 
outstanding  effort  on  the  President's  part 
will  rate  a  high  place  In  the  history  of  the 
world  as  a  devoted  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace. 

The  latest  attempt  to  frighten  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
those  who  lose  perspective  is  the  new 
line  that  is  being  peddled,  and  that  is  that 
peace  can  only  come  with  a  Republican  vic- 
tory in  '68.  Those  who  are  trying  to  sell  this 
line  point  to  Korea  as  an  example — that  it 
was  only  after  President  Truman  left  office 
was  it  possible  to  negotiate  the  peace.  Those 
who  tell  us  this  fairy  tale  overlook  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  Korea,  where  15  years 
later  50,000  men  are  still  committed  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  and  still  are 
being  spent. 

The  President  is  often  referred  to  by  his 
detractors  as  a  completely  political  animal 
who  seeks  only  his  self-preservation  as  a 
politician.  How  inconsistent  can  we  be,  not 
to  give  full  support  to  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
Is  staking  his  political  future  on  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  honest  posture  that  must 
be  maintained  by  this  Nation  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  commitments  and  our  unso- 
licited position  as  the  leader  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  It  Is  time  Democrats  review  our 
history  and  the  positions  held  by  Democratic 
presidents  in  the  past  which,  although  at- 
tacked and  reviled  during  their  administra- 
tions, today  constitute  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  our  history. 

Today  our  Republican  opponents  are  not 
certain  whether  to  embrace  youth  or  age. 
If  their  nominee  is  young  they  will  base  a 
campaign  advocating  the  role  of  youth.  If  he 
is  older,  they  will  support  experience.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  always  young.  A  member 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  at  24,  is  older 
than  a  Democrat  of  83.  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1968 
will  have  the  experience  necessary  and  the 
youthfulness  of  ideas,  ideals  and  a  willing- 
ness to  devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
peace  and  Increasingly  improve  standards  for 
not  only  Americans  but  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere — as  young  Democrats  looking 
forward  to  a  better  world,  you  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assisting  him  in  giving  him 
the  kind  of  victory  that  will  help  make  pos- 
sible the  achievement  of  our  mutual  goals. 


THE  VISION  OF  C.  SCOTT  FLETCHER 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
5  through  7  of  this  year,  the  education 
television  stations  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters held  their  second  national  con- 
ference on  long-range  finance  of  educa- 
tional television  stations. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  C. 
Scott  Fletcher,  who  was  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  Ford  Foimdatlon's  Educa- 
tional Television  program,  the  confer- 
ence produced  a  lucid,  factual,  incisive 
report  reviewing  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion's report,  "Public  Television,  a  Pro- 
gram for  Action,"  and  also  making  sug- 
gestions for  further  action  In  increasing 
the  scope  and  range  of  educational  tele- 
vision. 
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The  350  conferees  agreed  according  to 
the  publication,  that — 

The  heart  of  educutlonal  television  broad- 
casting Is  the  individual  sUition  licensee. 
Strengthening  cif  local  stations  should  In- 
clude operations  and  should  occur  as  a  result 
of  local  needs.  Every  ctfort  must  be  made  to 
Increa&o  the  number  of  educational  stations. 

They  further  emphasized  that  general 
support  for  local  protiraming  by  local 
stations  Is  a  priority  need,  with  the  main 
thesis  of  the  report  being ; 

Public  television  funds  should  be  In- 
sulated. Independent  and.  as  far  a.?  possible, 
diversified. 

The  report  al.'^o  included  a  historical 
perspective  of  educational  television  with 
quotes  by  President  Johnson,  Vice  Presi- 
.dent  Humphrey,  who  spoke  at  the  con- 
ference, and  others  from  Government, 
business,  and  industry. 

Mr.  Fletcher— one  of  the.  if  not  the 
chief  expert  on  educational  television  in 
America — was  called  out  of  retirement 
In  Florida  to  become  executive  adnser  to 
the  National  A.s.sociatlon  of  Educational 
Broadcasters.  Under  his  able  tutelage  the 
NAEB  has  made  significanl  strides  to- 
ward clo6ing  the  gap  between  their  goal 
of  pubUc  tele\ision  and  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  television  industry.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  ethic  of  self-sacrifice  and  ef- 
forts toward  public  television  will  be  har- 
vested a  thousandfold  by  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  who  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  educational  television. 

I  was  very  gratified  to  learn  that 
through  my  efforts  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
beginning  on  July  11.  A  matter  of  this 
Importance  to  the  American  people  both 
now  and  In  the  future  deserves  careful 
scrutiny  and  the  utmost  priority  which  I 
and  my  colleagues  have  been  able  to  at- 
tain for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  news  release 
Issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Ediieatlon  Broadcasters : 

Wabhimoton.  DC,  June  23  —The  con- 
cept *nd  principle  of  a  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  is  strongly  endorsed  by  edu- 
cational television  station  managers  and  their 
governing  boards  of  directors,  it  is  stated  in 
a  report  released  today  by  the  Educational 
Television  Stations  division  of  the  NaUonal 
Asaodatton     of     Edticational     Broadcasters 

"Public  Television  funds  should  be  in- 
sulated. Independent  and.  as  far  as  poselble. 
diversified." 

The  report  is  a  reeult  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Long-Range  Financ- 
ing of  Educational  Television  States  held 
here   Mau^:ii   5  7. 

The  350  Conferees  agree<l.  according  to  the 
publication,  that  'TTie  heart  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  Is  the  Individual  sta- 
tion licensee.  Strengthening  of  local  stations 
should  Include  operations  and  should  occur 
as  a  result  of  local  needs  E\ery  effort  must  b« 
made  to  Increase  the  number  of  educational 
television  stations."  They  further  emphasized 
that  general  support  for  local  programming 
by  local  stations  is  a  priority  need 

The  120-page  report  covers  In  detail,  re- 
sults stemming  from  the  Conference  Con- 
ference participants  were  asked  to  review 
and  react  to  recommendations  to  the  Carne- 
gie Commission  report  "PubUc  Television;  A 
Program  for  Action  "  Their  approval  of  the 


Commission  study  and  amendments  they 
added  are  fuund  In  this  pamphlet  in  Chapter 
I,  "Summary  of  Confi^rence  Recommenda- 
tions." The  third  chapter  elaborates  on  the 
findings. 

C  Scott  Fletcher.  ETS  Executive  Consul- 
tr\nt  and  a  member  of  the  Public  Board  of 
NAEB.  was  Conference  chairman. 

An  historical  perspective  of  ETV  Is  part 
of  the  book.  Throughout  the  reixart  are 
quotes  on  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing by  President  Johnson,  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  spoke  at  the  Conference,  and 
others  from  government,  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  Appendices  Includes  texts  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Conference  by  Dr.  James  R. 
KiUlan,  Jr  .  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision; James  McCormack.  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation,  and 
McGeorge  Bundy.  president,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation Additionally,  the  appendices  has  a 
number  of  research  papers  and  a  diagram 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  plan. 

Copies  of  the  report  on  The  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Ixjng-Range 
Financing  of  Educational  Television  Sta- 
tions, compiled  and  edlt«d  by  Drs.  Warren 
L.  and  Serena  E.  Wade.  Wade  and  Wade 
Media  Cons\iltants.  San  Jtwe.  Callfi)rnia,  will 
be  available  for  »2  00  from  the  ETS  divi- 
sion. National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N  W  .  Washington.  D  C    20036. 


AID   FOP-   THE   TOTALLY   DISABLED 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
W.\LDiE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  my  introduction  today 
of  a  bill  which  amends  title  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  di.sabled  to  be 
paid,  under  approved  State  plans  with 
Federal  matching,  to  IndividuaLs  In  In- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
wording  which  I  propose  is: 

An  Institution  which  Is  primarily  for  the 
mentally  retarded  shall  not  be  considered  an 
institution  for  mental  diseases. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  action  Is  long 
overdue  to  correct  the  tragic  situation  of 
a  totally  disabled  person  being  denied 
help  because  of  the  type  of  care  he  re- 
quires. I  am  aware  of  many  instances 
where  applicants  are  receiving  aid  for 
the  totally  disabled  while  living  at  home, 
but  would  lose  such  assistance  when  the 
child  is  accepted  In  a  facility  with  six 
or  more  residents.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  child,  having  qualified  for  ATD,  should 
not  be  denied  the  continued  support 
when  changing  his  place  of  residence. 
Therefore,  to  assist  individuals  who  are 
18  years  of  age  or  over  and  permanently 
and  totally  disabled — but  not  blind — In 
attending  an  institution  which  Is  primar- 
ily for  the  mentally  retarded  and  not  an 
Institution  for  mental  diseases.  I  have 
introduced  legLslation  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  aid  to  toUily  dLsablcd,  which.  In 
my  mind,  is  long  overdue. 


HUGHES  AIRCRAFT  EXHIBIT  OUT- 
STANDING AT  PARIS  AIRSHOW 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Si)eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson!  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.:VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Thei'c  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  sptctacular  displays 
highlighting  the  recently  staa;cd  27th  In- 
toinational  Paris  Air.^^how  were  exhibits 
of  American  space  lechnolot'y  fealunng 
Surveyor,  the  first  soft-landing,  picture- 
taking  unmanned  spacecraft  to  land  on 
the  moon,  and  Intelsat  II,  the  worlds 
first  commercially  operated  communica- 
tion satellite  to  be  operational  over  two 
oceans. 

These  space  achievements,  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  by  space  scientists  and 
the  world  public,  bear  tribute  to  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  of  southern  California,  one 
of  the  ill  American  companies  that  were 
representative  of  the  U.S.  aerospace  in- 
dustry at  the  show. 

In  the  lunar  exploration  field,  Hughes 
demonstrated  an  engineering  compe- 
tence which  has  seen  the  successful  land- 
ing of  two  Surveyor  spacecraft  on  the 
moon.  Hughes  has  built  seven  spacecraft 
for  NASA  to  explore  photographically 
selected  regions  of  the  moon  for  the  space 
agency's  lunar  manned-landing  program. 
A  third  Surveyor  is  at  Cape  Kennedy 
now,  awaiting  launch  in  mid-July  to  a 
new  region  of  the  moon. 

As  an  electronics  firm  whose  skills  em- 
brace the  entire  technical  spectrum  of 
unmanned  space  exploration  and  space 
communications.  Hughes  originally  en- 
visioned the  synchronous  communica- 
tions satelhte  principle  in  1959.  Today.  8 
years  later,  five  operational  sateUites 
born  out  of  that  vision  are  m  operation 
22,300  miles  out  in  space  above  the  At- 
lantic. Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Two  of  these  are  the  Syncom  satellites 
Hughes  built  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  which 
were  launched  in  1963  and  1964,  respec- 
tively. They  subsequently  were  taken  over 
by  the  Defense  Commumcations  Agency 
and  arc  In  use  now  for  military  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East.  One  Is  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
other  is  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Early  Bird  satellite  represents  the 
second  generation  of  synchronous  alti- 
tude spacecraft.  It  was  launched  over  the 
Atlantic  in  1965  for  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation. 

The  third  generation  of  satellites,  pop- 
ularly known  as  Intelsat  n,  were  also 
built  for  Comsat,  and  were  both  launched 
early  in  1967  into  around-the-clock  com- 
mercial service  above  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans. 

International  aeropsace  industry  ac- 
clamation is  well  deserved  for  the  many 
dedicated  teams  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  Hughes  who  have  made  possible 
these  man-made  stars  which  have  Illumi- 
nated the  frontier  of  space. 

The  Hughes  exhibit  at  the  Paris  air 
show,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
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tending,  reflected  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  she  has  made  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense  and  our  space  exploration 
program. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans share  my  pride  in  our  aerospace 
industry,  which,  thanks  to  firms  like 
Hughes  Aircraft,  was  so  ably  represented 
at  this  International  show. 


S.\N  ANTOr:iO  HEADSTART  EFFECT 
GROWING  WIDELY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
Z.ALE/]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
We.st  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  picture  story  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram in  San  Antonio,  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  on 
July  5,  1967.  As  reporter  Mavis  Brj'ant 
states : 

Teachers  find  rare  hidden  abilities  in 
children  from  deprived  homes,  as  well  as 
depressing  cultural  gaps. 

The  value  of  Headstart  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  sentence: 

The  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors In  the  Headstart  program  seems  to 
radiate  to  parents  and  others  In  the  com- 
munity, giving  them  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
participation. 

The  article  referred  to  follows:    I 
San    Antonio    Headstart    Effect    Gbowino 
Widely  With  800  Children  in  53  Classes 
(By  Mavis  Bryant) 

A  kid  who  never  has  heard  the  English 
word  for  arithmetic  hfixdly  could  be  expected 
to  add.  subtract  and  divide. 

And  this  Is  where  Head  Start  comes  In. 

n^e  Head  Start  program,  a  poverty-war 
baby  now  half  as  old  as  the  slum  kids  It 
serves,  alms  at  fining  the  gaps  that  throw 
many  youngsters  behind  In  school  from  the 
beginning:  cultural,  linguistic,  nutritional, 
medical. 

As  one  teacher  put  It,  "Then  we  hope  the 
child  can  devote  full  attention  to  learning 
to  read  and  write." 

The  San  Antonio  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, one  of  several  San  Antonio  districts 
with  Head  Start  programs,  has  800  children 
In  53  classes  this  summer.  They  are  housed  in 
16  centers  concentrated  In  poverty  areas. 
Children  qualify  for  the  program  If  their 
families  make  under  $3,000  a  year. 

According  to  Mrs.  Doris  Brown,  one  of  three 
directors  of  the  program  this  summer,  highly 
personal  attention  to  each  child  Is  the  key 
to  the  program.  In  each  class  one  teacher, 
one  paid  aide  who  is  a  mother  from  the  pov- 
erty area,  one  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
assistant,  and  at  least  one  volunteer  from 
the  community  at  large  can  spot  and  minis- 
ter to  Individual  problems.  Spanish-speakers 
among  those  supervisors  aid  materially  In 
teaching  English  to  the  child  who  knows 
little. 

"One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  Head 
Start  program  Is  what  the  paid  aide  mothers 
learn  and  take  back  into  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods,"  said  a  teacher  at  HerfT  Ele-' 
mentary  School.  "This  helps  parents  to  un- 


derstand and  get  involved  In  their  children's 
education." 

Parents'  Involvement  is  emphasized  by  pro- 
gram directors.  A  Mothers'  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
in  each  school  recommends  subjects  which 
might  Interest  parents  attending  weekly  open 
houses.  In  the  weekly  meetings  parents  visit 
classrooms,  hear  speakers,  talk  with  teachers, 
and  see  their  children  perform. 

"You  Just  can't  understand  what  may  be 
troubling  a  child  until  you  visit  his  home 
and  talk  with  his  family,"  commented  pretty 
Mrs.  Josephine  Perales.  "We're  going  to  try  to 
Incorporate  this  Into  the  regular  program." 
Teachers  vlsl';  each  child's  home  twice  during 
the  eight  weeks,  to  gain  greater  insight  into 
particular  environments  and  also  to  explain 
to  parents  about  the  program. 

Mrs.  Perales  uses  all  the  resources  of  David 
G.  Burnet  Elementary  and  the  program  to 
teach  her  pupUs  basic  concepts.  During  the 
summer  they  will  buUd  kites,  plant  seeds,  use 
recording  machines  and  film  strips,  learn  to 
paint,  and  many  other  things, 

A  visit  from  the  local  fire  department,  with 
engines  and  firemen,  was  a  highlight  for 
youngsters  at  Herflf  Elementary,  according  to 
Mrs.  Perales'  sister,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Garcia, 
who  teaches  In  the  program  there. 

"The  kids  climbed  all  over  the  trucks,  and 
the  firemen  explained  everjrthlng  to  tliem. 
They  loved  It,"  she  said. 

For  many  children,  the  first  visit  to  a  doc- 
tor or  dentist  is  a  terrifying  experience  If  they 
think  they  will  be  hurt.  During  the  summer 
each  pupil  will  receive  thorough  medical, 
dental,  visual,  and  hearing  examinations, 
along  with  blood  tests  for  anemia  and  a  bat- 
tery of  shots.  One  doctor  cleverly  combated 
child  apprehension  by  calling  In  one  child, 
who  emerged  and  chose  a  friend  to  be  next, 
and  so  on. 

Required  medical  care  can  be  provided  free 
under  the  program  if  parents  cannot  foot  the 
cost.  But  nurses,  in  cooperation  with  five  so- 
cial workers,  often  have  a  hard  time  getting 
parental  permission  for  the  child's  treatment. 
Clothing  and  shoes  can  also  be  provided  when 
necessary. 

Any  teacher  may  find  a  student  who  simply 
does  not  respond  to  classroom  activity,  or 
one  who  Is  such  a  behavior  problem  that 
class  is  disrupted  continually.  The  program 
maintains  10  counselors  who  work  with 
teachers  to  deal  with  such  individuals.  Special 
testing,  Individual  care  by  a  volunteer,  home 
visits,  and  other  measures  may  help  the 
child  adjust.  One  child  who  spoke  only  Ger- 
man, for  example,  was  assigned  an  Interpreter 
who  translated  everything  the  teacher  said 
during  the  classes. 

"I  could  get  them  to  eat  beans  all  day. 
but  beef  pie  or  spinach  is  another  story," 
said  the  cafeteria  director  at  Burnet. 

Children  In  the  program  are  served  break- 
fast and  a  hot  lunch  each  day. 

Teachers  prepare  the  pupils  in  class  for 
new  foods  they  may  encounter  at  lunch,  and 
cereal  cartons  are  used  for  many  different 
things  during  the  day.  Eating  with  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  present  a  real  challenge, 
too,  for  a  6-year-old  who  has  tised  only  a 
tortilla  previously. 

Teachers  find  rare  hidden  abilities  In  chil- 
dren from  deprived  homes,  as  well  as  depress- 
ing cultural  gaps.  One  tiny  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, with  a  father  In  the  penitentiary  and  a 
mother  who  deserted  him  and  his  three  small 
brothers  and  sisters,  lives  with  a  grand- 
mother who  speaks   no  English   at  all. 

Yet,  at  five,  eyes  shining  with  Intelligence, 
he  knows  how  to  read  and  can  do  addition 
and  subtraction.  His  teacher  cannot  find 
anyone  who  has  taught  him  those  things. 

The  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors in  the  Head  Start  program  seems  to 
radiate  to  parents  and  others  In  the  com- 
munity, giving  them  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
participation.  A  father  of  one  student  built  a 
scale-model  "kitchen,"  with  stove.  Icebox, 
and  sink,  from  cardboard,  for  his  class  to  use. 


And  a  real  Joy  for  workers  at  Burnet  Is 
the  help  given  by  volunteers  from  the  Golden 
Age  home  across  the  street. 

Besides  acting  as  volunteers,  the  elderly 
make  r.iinbowhiied  bean-bags  for  the  chil- 
dren to  use. 

"We  hr.ve  one  lady  who  throws  awpy  her 
cane  as  she  walks  into  the  cla.ssrocm  because 
she  docfn't  want  the  kids  to  think  she's  old," 
said  a  teacher. 


TO  PROHIBIT  TRAVEL  OR  USE  OF 
ANY  FACILITY  IN  INTERSTATE  OR 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  WITH  IN- 
TENT TO  INCITE  A  RIOT  OR 
OTHER  VIOLENT  CIVIL  DISTURB- 
ANCE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  B.^R- 
iNGl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  421,  pro- 
viding an  amendment  to  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbances.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  badly  needed  legislation. 

For  weeks  now,  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  have  been  reporting  the 
outbreak  of  riots  and  civil  disturbances 
in  various  sections  of  our  Nation.  These 
riots,  although  local  In  nature,  are  fes- 
tered by  professional  agitators  v.ho  flip 
from  one  city  to  another  with  but  one 
purpose  in  mind,  start  a  riot. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  been  earmarked  to  be  the  site  of  a 
civil  disturbance.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  Sit  here  and  wait  until  It 
happens,  then  throw  up  our  hands  In 
horror  and  rush  to  put  through  an  anti- 
riot  bill? 

The  bill  that  has  been  scheduled  this 
coming  Thursday  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  statute  to 
preempt  State  law.  The  intent  is  to  sup- 
plement local  law  enforcement. 

Congress  must  show  these  people  who 
take  the  law  In  their  own  hands  that 
the  American  public  is  fed  up  with  such 
action  and  will  not  stand  for  it  any 
longer.  Congress  has  been  served  notice 
and  it  is  time  ws  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility. 

MEAD  JOHNSON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
SEMINAR 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham- 
ilton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  progressive  businesses  Is 
Mead  Johnson  Co.  of  Evansvllle,  Ind. 
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Each  year  the  company  conducts  Im- 
pressive seminars  for  its  executives. 

It  was  my  honor  this  year  to  address 
this  group  of  Intelligent  and  alert  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  Mead  Johrtson  foreign  af- 
fairs seminar : 

No  region  of  the  world  is  more  varied  or 
fascinating  or  challenging  than  Asia  It  Ls 
primitive  and  modern,  changeless  and  chang- 
ing, savage  and  gentle,  grim  and  gay.  old  and 
new. 

Within  the  vast  sweep  of  lis  16  900  000 
square  miles,  extending  5.300  miles  from 
North  to  South  and  6.000  miles  frum  Eiist  to 
West,  there  Is  at  once  diversity  and  sim- 
ilarity: a  diversity  of  people,  language,  cus- 
tom; similarity  in  environment,  tempo  and 
a  way  of  life 

Only  in  Asia,  with  Its  population  of  18 
billion  people,  is  it  possible  to  leave  an  air 
conditioned  house  complete  with  television 
set  and  electric  ltlt<rhen  In  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Manila,  get  Into  an  automobile  and 
within  a  day's  drive  over  a  modern  highway, 
reach  the  mountains  of  Northern  Luzon 
where  primitive  tribes  still  use  spears  with 
|H>lsoned  arrows  and  go  alxjut  almost  nalted 
And  raid  the  lowlands  to  kiU  and  take  human 
beads. 

In  Asia  you  can  find  a  progressive  mon- 
archy In  Thailand,  a  socialist  dictatorship  In 
Burma.  Communism  In  China,  a  parliamen- 
tary democracy  in  Japan,  a  military  and  ci- 
vilian triumvirate   In   Indone.sia 

The  Aaians  lllte  to  point  out  that  Asia  was 
civilized  when  Europe  was  a  forest  and  a 
swamp.  It  bears  the  imprints  of  Its  own 
traditions  and  cultures,  but  also  those  left 
from  the  colonial  era  by  Great  Britain. 
Prance,  Portugal.  Spain.  The  Netherlands. 
and  the  United  States 

It  is  the  cradle  of  religions,  containing 
more  Buddhists.  HmUus.  Confucians. 
TaolsU,  Shlntolsts.  Zoritstnans.  Moslems 
than  any  other  continent  Also  more  tribes 
worshipping  the  spirits  of  animals  and  trees 

To  understand  Asia  ( !f  indeed  It  can  be 
understood)  It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
major   forces  shaping   the   future  of  Asia 

There  is  nationaUsm.  It  is  both  good  and 
bad. 

It  can  be  a  unifying  force,  rallying  all  the 
diverse  groups  within  the  country  and  giv- 
ing them  a  sense  of  national  unity 

It  can  direct  their  energies  toward  na- 
tional goals  and  eliminate  internal  divisions 

It  can  give  them  greater  security  against 
foreign  domination  and  internal  subversion. 

But  nationalism  can  also  be  dangerous 
and  disruptive 

It  can  destroy  any  efforts  toward  regional 
and  International  cooperation 

It  can  destroy  any  b.isls  for  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  produce  pointless,  wasteful  and 
dangerous  wars 

It  can  hinder  rational  analysis  and  sober 
tackling  of  problems. 

It  can  subordinate  the  material  welfare  of 
whole  populations  to  emotional  resentment 

The  best  and  the  worst  of  nationalism  can 
be  seen  in  Sukarno  and  Indonesia. 

Sukarno  did  give  the  Buddhists,  the  Mos- 
lems, the  Javanese  and  the  Siunatrans  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose  But  this 
nationalistic  force  almost  destroyed  all  that 
It  bad  created 

In  Burma,  nationalism  has  meant  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  foreign  investors  which 
has  very  nearly  destroyed  the  country  s 
economy.  In  Thailand,  it  h.is  meant  a  na- 
tional unity  which  has  produced  a  stable 
government,  dramatically  improving  the 
economy. 

Communism  Is  the  second  major  force 
shaping  the  future  of  Asia  This  Is  by  no 
means  a  single,   monolithic,   united   force. 

Communism  m  Asia  h.ts  many  faces 

There   la   the    well-organized,    prosperous. 


legal  Communist  Party  In  Japan,  seeking  Its 
support  from  the  urban  worker 

The  Philippine  variety  Is  a  revival  of  the 
Huk  insurrection 

The  party  in  Thailand  seeks  support  from 
the  mountain  tribes. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  support  comes 
from    the   pea-sants 

Communism  In  Asia  Is  also  caught  In  the 
struggle  for  leadersMp  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  China  alms  to  make  the  eiitlre  area 
a  sphere  of  Chinese  domination  and  believes 
that  the  United  States  power  and  influence 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  goals  China 
therefore  supports  and  encourages  any  force 
that  is  alien  and  ho.stlle  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  undermine 
both  the  United  States  and  China  Peking 
and  Moscow  are  competing  for  the  loyalties 
of  all  the  Communist  parties  in  Asia,  wheth- 
er the.se  parties  are  dominant,  as  In  North 
Korea  and  in  North  Vietnam,  tr  minor,  as  in 
Australia  and  the  Philippines  The  rivalry 
Is  seen  most  sharply  In   South   Vietnam 

A  third  major  force  shaping  the  future 
of  Asia  is  the  thru.st  to  defeat  Communism. 

This  thrust  has  many  facets 

United   States    troops    in    Vietnam. 

United  States  mlltrary  and  economic  aid. 

The   Southeast   Asia   Treaty   Organization, 

The  British  Defense  Treaty  with  Malaysia 

SEATO  came  about  mainly  as  a  result  cf 
the  American  effort  after  the  C<immunlst 
victory  over  the  French  In  Indonesia.  It 
seeks  to  unify  the  International  forces 
against  further  Communist  gains.  It  h.^s.  of 
course    some  serious  defects 

Neither  Pakistan  nor  France  have  really 
committed  themselves  to  opposing  Commu- 
nism m  Asia 

It  has  certainly  had  to  rely  too  heavily 
on  United  States  power  But  It  remains  a 
major  instrument  to  blunt  the  Communist 
thrust. 

These  three  forces — nationalism,  commu- 
ni.'sm.  anti-communism — operate  in  a  conti- 
nent facing  ma.s.sive.  enormous,  almost  over- 
whelming prf)blems — Ineffective  govern- 
ment over-p<ipulatlon.  Inexperience  In  self- 
government,  poverty  the  low  levels  of  edu- 
cation, inadequate  fo<jd  production,  the 
shortiige  of  capital,  the  effects  of  the  strug- 
gle for  and  against  Communism,  the  pres- 
sure of  powerful  outside  forces. 

These  enormous  problems  are  producing 
what  I  hope  Is  becoming  a  fourth  major 
force:  co-operative  multinational  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  I  want  to  discuss  this 
in  a  little  more  detail  later  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  In  all  cf 
Asia 

Given  these  major  forces  shaping  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia,  what  Is  United  St,ites  policy 
In  A^la  • 

The  central  propositions  of  that  policy  are 
two-fold  One.  the  extension  of  control  over 
other  nations  by  Communist  China.  North 
Kvjrea  or  North  Vietnam  Is  unacceptable 
Such  control  would  create  a  menace  to  all 
countries  and  present  a  major  and  direct 
threat  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try 

Two  free  and  Independent  states  In  Asia. 
working  effectively  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  are  In  the  long  run  necessary  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  a  hostile  power  and 
are  In  our  world-wide  Interest  In  peace  and 
pro's  perlty 

These  two  central  propositions  are  the 
cornerstones  of  American  policy  In  Asia  They 
have  been  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
They  have  been  carried  out  by  four  Presi- 
dents and  both  political  parties 

Our  mllitiiry  action,  our  military  aid,  our 
strategic  alliances,  our  economic  a.sslstance 
programs,  our  commitment  of  mlUUiry  re- 
sources are   all   part  of  this   grand  strategy. 

If  you  will  draw  back.  I  think  you  may  be 
surprised  at  what  has  happened  In  Asia,  part 


of  which  at  least  may  be  attributed  to  the 
success  of  that  policy 

Japan  has  made  a  spectacular  advance  and 
soon  win  become  the  third  ranking  economic 
power  in  the  world 

South  Korea,  devastated  by  a  conflict  only 
a  fe'v  years  back  hiis  now  carried  out  genuine 
democratic  elections  and  is  beginning  to 
make  re:il  economic  progress. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  beat  back  Com- 
munist threats  on  the  off-shore  Islands,  car- 
ried on  sound  economic  policies — Including 
land  reform— and  made  it  possible  for  tlie 
United  Stales  to  terminate  economic  assi.M- 
ance  The  Republic  of  China  has  even  started 
a  technical  assistance  program  of  its  own  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Philippines  have  beat  back  a  Commu- 
nist Huk  rebellion  and  have  become  a  work- 
ing democracy. 

Thailand,  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  Asia, 
is  making  steady  progre.ss 

Malaysia  and  Singapore  have  become  in- 
dependent, self-governing  (although  the 
United  Stales  has  not  been  dire  -tly  involved  i 

Indonesia  was,  of  course,  under  Sukarno 
.s)i  irp;y  hosule  to  the  United  Slates.  It  very 
ne.irly  came  under  Red  Chinese  control  The 
ch.mpe  in  Indonesia  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dram.illc  developments  In  all  of  Asia  At  pres- 
ent Indonesia  is  prepared  to  live  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  turning  attention  to  its 
own.  long-neglected  social  and  economic 
problems 

A'l  these  things  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  permit  us  to  draw 
some  satisfaction  from  developments  in  Asia. 
But  that's  not  all 

Among  the  chief  reasons  to  be  hopeful  in 
Asia  is  the  emergence  of  regional  multi- 
national, cooperative  efforts  to  mcreiise  the 
tempo  of  economic  and  social  progress.  There 
is  significant  and  heartening  evidence  of 
progress  toward  co<)peratlon  to  meet  common 
problems  among  the  widely  diverse  countries 
of  Asia. 

Asian  leaders  proclaim  the  new  concept 
of  cooperation  publicly  and  repeatedly  They 
Increasingly  recognize  that  it  Is  in  their  na- 
tional interests  to  foster  a  community  of 
nations  as  an  alternative  to  discord  and  con- 
flict. 

Illustrations  of  this  new  habit  of  coopera- 
tion which  hopefully  will  produce  beneficial 
results,  are  many 

1  The  Asian  Development  Bank,  a  soundly 
conceived  hnancial  Institution  with  a  mem- 
bership of  19  .Asian  and  11  non-Asian  nations 
to  assist  In  the  financial  development  of  the 
region 

2  Japan's  Initiative  to  host  the  Southeast 
.\si.in  Develo|)ment  Conference. 

i  The  Southeiist  Asia  Agriculture  Confer- 
ence 

4  The  Southeast  Asia  Education  Confer- 
ence last  November 

5  The  habit  of  regular  consultations  among 
the  central  bankers  and  planners  in  South- 
east Asia, 

6  The  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  reactivated  This  Includes  Thailand, 
M.ilaysia,  the  Philippines. 

7  The  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  consist- 
ing of  9  Asian  nations  met  last  summer  In 
Seoul   Korea    i  First  such  meeting  in  history.) 

8  A  nvimber  of  United  Nations  projects 
have  been  active  in  practical  development 
problems  throughout  Asia 

These  and  other  groups  are  tackling  the 
basic  problems  of  Asia  The  Ministers  of 
Education  reviewed  the  problems  and  the 
priorities  and  explored  areas  of  regional  co- 
operation In  education.  They  will  continue 
to  work  on  a  permanently  organized  basis, 
supporting  centers  of  technology,  tropical 
medicine,  agriculture,  higher  education,  Eng- 
lish language,  science  and  mathematics,  and 
educational   radio   and   television. 

Cooperative  efforts  are  underway  to  plan 
for  the  development  of  transportation  and 
communications  systems. 
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Surprising  progress  Is  being  m.ide  on  the 
Mekong  Plan,  a  multi-national  effort  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  the  entire  Mekong 
River  Valley.  This  requires  the  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  four  riparian  nations  aad 
c.in  make  a  significant  contribution  to  peace 
and  stability  in  this  area.  Increased  food  pro- 
duction will  be  a  major  benefit.  Today  the 
b.isin  is  characterized  by  six  months  of  floods 
and  six  months  of  dust  and  drought.  There 
is  practically  no  double  cropping.  The  po- 
tential for  development  is  very  great  Indeed, 
It  is  now  getting  underway. 

Japanese  survey  te:ims  lirjve  studied  34 
sites  for  dams  along  tributaries. 

Thailand  and  Laos  have  agreed  to  exchange 
electricity  ge:ieratcd  by  dims  on  the  Mekong 
and  Its  tributaries. 

Last  year  two  tributary  dams  were  com- 
pleted In  Thailand  and  the  first  electricity 
ever  generated  on  the  Mekong  was  trans- 
mitted. Eight  nations  are  involved  in  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  another  dam  in  Laos. 

The  Indian  government  is  completing  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  dam  across  the  Mekong. 
The  Dutch  have  made  navigation  and  canal 
studies.  The  French  have  made  electric  power 
surveys. 

In  all  21  nations  and  10  United  Nations 
agencies  have  been  involved  so  far  in  the 
Mekong  development  prograni. 

A  significant  aspect  of  this  regional  de- 
velopment has  been  the  increased  involve- 
ment and  participation  of  other  developed 
countries.  Japan  has  exceeded  expectations 
and  is  now  clearly  committed  to  provide 
more  aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  Netherlands 
have  Increased  aid.  Canada,  Australia.  New 
Zealand   will   contribute   proportionately. 

But  much  work  needs  to  be  done  here  in 
order  to  persuade  other  developed  countries 
to  do  their  share,  remembering  always  that 
the  main  initiative  must  He  with  the  Asians. 

Our  top  level  diplomats  are  more  and  more 
Impressed  with  Asian  officials  and  business- 
men. They  believe  them  to  be  gaining  a 
command  of  the  fundamentals  of  economic 
development.  They  recognize  the  priority 
items:  Increased  agricultural  production,  in- 
creased emphasis  on  education,  the  necessity 
of  Asian  initiative  and  participation. 

So  far  I  have  poiiited  to  factors  which 
permit  us  to  be  cautiously  optimistic  about 
Asia.  I  don't  want  to  overstate  it.  Any  as- 
sessment must  also  acknowledge  the  ob- 
stacles— the  future  is  filled  with  uncertain- 
ties and  difficulties. 

Vietnam,  of  course.  Is  the  major  one.  It 
represents  the  principal  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come. In  the  question  and  answer  session 
that  follows.  I'll  welcome  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  Vietnam.  For  the  moment  I 
simply  want  to  mention  Vietnam  In  the  con- 
text of  the  broad  sweep  of  our  Asian  policy. 
U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam  are  Important  in 
themselves  but  they  are  also  vital  in  the 
wider  context  of  a  free  Asia. 

It  probably  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  shape  of  all  things  to  come  In  Asia 
depends  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam.  If  Communism  Is  defeated 
there  prospects  will  brighten  for  all  Asia. 
Democratic  forces  and  tendencies  will  be 
strengthened.  TTie  new  cooperative  efforts 
would  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding with  the  basic  social  and  economic 
problems.  With  less  Communist  Interference, 
even  nationalism  might  become  less  Irra- 
tional and  damaging. 

A  Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
Would  bring  the  Communists  to  power  In  all 
of  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Communist  pressures 
Would  certainly  be  strongly  turned  on  Thai- 
land and  another  long  and  bloody  struggle 
would  loom,  Cambodia,  If  not  taken  by  the 
communists,  would  at  least  become  a  Com- 
munist satellite  with  little  freedom  of  action. 

It  Is  In  the  context  of  the  futvire  of  Asia 
that  the  Vietnam  struggle  has  to  be  assessed 
and  judged. 


Vietnam,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem of  Asia. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  an  exploding  birth 
rate.  The  population  of  Asia  is  growing  at 
the  very  critical  rate  of  2.77o  a  year.  This 
growth  seriously  limits  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop countries. 

Tlie  "Philippines,  for  example,  had  a  gross 
national  product  growth  rate  of  4.4 ',i  per 
year.  But  the  birth  rate  was  3.3 ''i  leaving 
real  growth  at  an  unacceptable  1.1 7i,  per 
year. 

The  related  problem  is  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  food.  The  scale,  severity,  and 
duration  of  the  world  food  problem,  es- 
pecially concentrated  In  Asia,  is  so  great 
that  unprecedented  efforts  are  going  to  be 
necessary  to  master  it. 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  human  family  Is  the  race 
between  food  supply  and  population  increase. 
Today  that  race  is  being  lost,  Asia  must  give 
population  control  and  agriculture  develop- 
ment the  highest  priority. 

Tliere  are  also  severe  economic  problems. 
The  foreign  trade  of  most  of  these  nations 
is  predominately  based  on  commodities  and 
raw  materials.  63  ""o  of  Burma's  export  trade 
is  rice;  73  To  of  the  Philippine  exports  are 
sugar;  73 ','1  of  Indonesia's  exports  are  rubber 
and  oil. 

Wild  fluctuations  in  prices  of  these  com- 
modities and  raw  materials  bring  about 
severe  economic  dislocations.  The  effect  of 
world  prices  for  these  commodities  Is  felt 
Instantly  in  the  Far  East  and  felt  painfully. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  a  dis- 
cussion of  Asia  without  mentioning  the  role 
of  China,  (ihina,  of  course,  presents  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  the  kind  of  Asia  we  seek. 

China  has  many  severe  problems,  giving 
rise  to  disputes  over  basic  policies — foreign 
policy,  military  strategy,  economic  develop- 
ment. This,  in  turn,  has  created  the  more 
basic  problem  of  maintaining  effective  gov- 
ernment during  the  struggle  over  the  issue 
of  who  is  to  govern. 

Mao  thinks  that  the  indoctrination  of  the 
Chinese  peasant  should  liberate  enormous 
energy  providing  power  for  a  surge  forward 
In  production.  This  Is  the  so  called-  cultural 
revolution.  It  has  the  marks  of  a  power 
struggle,  shaking  the  positions  of  those  who 
oppose  Mao  in  China. 

Mao,  who  Instituted  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward, wants  to  eliminate  pragmatic,  eco- 
nomic policies  Including  those  which  main- 
tain material  Incentive  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. Mao  thinks  that  measures  like  private 
plots  for  the  peasants,  rural  semi-free  mar- 
kets, systems  of  pay  keyed  to  performance, 
pose  the  danger  that  China  will  follow  the 
revisionist  course  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
wants  full-scale  Communism  and  Socialism. 

Most  recent  reports  Indicate  a  Peking  en- 
gaged In  quieting  down  the  uproar  and  try- 
ing to  restore  the  normal  operations  of  the 
Communist  system. 

China  has  suffered  severe  setbacks  inter- 
nationally In  recent  years.  They  were  not 
able  to  persuade  the  Afro-Asians  to  proceed 
With  a  Bandung  conference.  They  had  great 
difficulty  In  several  African  countries  and 
were  expelled  from  several.  They  marched 
uphill  and  down  again  In  the  fighting  In 
India.  They  were  disappointed  by  the  Tash- 
Kent  Agreement.  They  suffered  a  major  set- 
back in  Indonesia — the  Communist  Party 
there  has  been  disseminated.  In  their  strug- 
gle with  Moscow  for  leadership  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  they  have  lost 
ground. 

They  see  the  power  of  the  United  States 
committed  In  Southeast  Asia  to  repel  ag- 
gression supported  openly  by  them. 

China  wants  to  become  a  world  power — 
someday  she  will  be — but  today  she  lacks 
many  of  the  attributes  of  great  power 
status.  They  are  determined  to  rectify  that 
situation.  They  have  one  of  the  largest 
armies  In  the  world.  They  have  developed 


the  H-bomb,  They  are  developing  a  missile 
delivery  system.  They  are  putting  heavy  pro- 
portions of  their  Industrial  effort  Into  mili- 
tary and  military  related  fields. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in  in- 
ternational affairs  today  (not  Just  in  Asia) 
is  how  to  get  Peking  to  move  to  a  policy 
of   peaceful   co-existence. 

The  main  elements  of  cur  policy  are  to 
do  nothing  to  encourage  China  to  believe 
that  It  can  profit  from  aggressive  action, 
and  to  make  it  plain  that  if  they  will  give 
up  their  belief  that  force  Is  the  way  to  re- 
solve disputes  and  abandon  the  vlo'ent 
strategy  of  world  revolution,  we  are  ready 
to  welcome  China  to  an  era  of  good 
relations. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  broad  sweep 
of  Asia.  Maybe  it  is  too  big  a  subject.  I 
mentioned  the  mr.Jor  trends  in  Asia — na- 
tionalism. Communism,  anti-Communism, 
regionalism,  the  underpinnings  of  United 
States  policy,  the  reasons  for  hope,  the  prob- 
lems  we   face,  including,   China. 

There  is  no  ground  for  complacency.  Diffi- 
cult situations  remain,  notably  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines.  We  have  to  look  beyond  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  a  sense,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  policies  In  Asia  Is  to  prevent 
another  Vietnam. 

Progress  is  slow  In  Asia  but  the  gencr.il 
trend  is  vipward.  The  threat  of  Communism 
is  growing  weaker.  The  forces  of  co-opera- 
tion are  gathering  momentum.  National  co- 
hesiveness  is  growing.  The  success  stories — 
Japan,  Republic  of  China,  South  Korea — 
show  what  can  be  done. 

The  United  States  will  not  soon  be  out 
of  Asia.  The  simple,  if  unacceptable  fact  !s, 
Asia  Is  too  weak  at  the  present  stage  of  its 
history  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  Either 
Asia  relics  on  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  protect  It  from  direct  Communist 
domination,  or  Asia  must  accept  that  dom- 
ination and  make  do  with  being  within  a 
Chinese  sphere   of  power  and   influence. 

William  Wordsworth  wrote  that  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us.  A  major  part  cf 
that  world — Asia — will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 


CAN  CONGRESS  SEE  THE  URBAN 
BIG  PICTURE? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  IMrs, 
Griffiths]  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
established  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Richard 
BoLLiNG,  of  Missouri,  and  upon  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member. 

This  subcommittee  is  an  outgrowth  of 
an  interest  for  several  years  of  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  all  very  happy  that  a 
study  can  now  be  undertaken  to  provide 
a  very  broad  sweeping  investigation  of 
tlie  problems  in  the  Nation  that  have  be- 
come obvious  through  their  appearance 
in  acute  form  in  our  heavily  populated 
urban  areas. 

Recently  the  editor  of  the  publication 
Nation's  Cities  interviewed  Chairman 
BoLLiNG  on  the  subject  of  urban  affairs. 
The  exchange  of  questions  and  answers 
provides   a   very  valuable   insight   Into 
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Each  year  the  company  conducts  Im- 
pressive seminars  for  its  executives. 

It  was  my  honor  this  year  to  address 
this  group  of  intelligent  and  alert  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  Mead  Johnson  foreign  af- 
fairs seminar : 

No  region  of  the  world  is  more  varied  or 
fascinating  or  challenging  than  Asia  It  Is 
primitive  and  modern,  changeless  and  chane;- 
Ing,  savage  and  gentle,  grim  and  gay,  old  and 
new. 

Within  the  vast  sweep  of  Its  16.900.000 
square  miles,  e.xtendin^  5.300  miles  from 
North  to  South  and  6.000  miles  from  Eiist  to 
West,  there  is  at  once  diversity  and  sim- 
ilarity: a  diversity  of  people.  lanRuage.  cus- 
tom, similarity  In  environment,  tempo  and 
a  way  of  life. 

Only  In  Asia,  with  its  population  of  18 
billion  people.  Is  it  possible  to  leave  an  air 
conditioned  house  complete  with  television 
set  and  electric  kitchen  In  the  metrop<.)IltHn 
city  of  Manila,  get  into  an  automobile  and 
within  a  day's  drive  over  a  modern  highway, 
reach  the  mountains  of  Northern  Luzon 
where  primitive  tribes  still  use  spears  with 
poisoned  arrows  and  go  about  almost  naked 
and  raid  the  lowlands  to  kill  and  take  human 
heads. 

In  Asia  you  can  find  a  progressive  mon- 
archy In  Thailand,  a  3<Kiallst  dictatorship  In 
Burma,  Communism  in  China,  a  parliamen- 
tary democracy  In  Japan,  a  military  and  cl- 
vUlan  triumvirate   in   Indonesia. 

The  Asians  like  to  f>olnt  out  that  Asia  was 
civilized  when  Europe  was  a  forest  and  a 
swamp.  It  bears  the  Imprints  of  Its  own 
traditions  and  cultures.  b\it  also  thr^se  left 
from  the  colonial  era  by  Great  Britain. 
FY&nce.  Portugal  Spam,  The  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  States 

It  Is  the  cradle  of  religions,  containing 
more  Buddhists,  Hindus.  Confucians. 
Taolsts.  Shlntolsts.  Zorastnans,  Moslems 
than  any  other  continent  .Also  more  tribes 
worshipping  the  .spirits  of  animals  and  trees 

To   understand   Asia    (if   indeed   It  can   be 
understood)   it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
major   forces  shaping   the   future  of   Asia 
.    There  la  nationalism.  It  is  both  good  and 
bad. 

It  can  be  a  unifying  furte  rallying  all  the 
diverse  groups  wuhm  the  country  and  giv- 
ing them  a  sense  of  national  unity 

It  can  direct  their  energies  toward  na- 
tional goals  and  eliminate  internal  divisions 

It  can  give  them  greater  security  agairust 
foreign  domination  and  internal  subversion 

But  nationalism  can  also  be  dangerous 
and  disruptive 

It  can  destroy  any  efforts  toward  regional 
and  International  cooperation 

It  can  destroy  any  biisis  f"r  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  produce  pointless,  wasteful  and 
dangerous  wars 

It  can  hinder  rational  analysis  and  sober 
tackling  of  problems. 

It  can  subordinate  the  material  welfare  of 
whole  populations  to  emotional  resentment 

The  best  and  the  worst  of  nationalism  can 
be  seen  In  Sukarno  and  Indonesia. 

Sukarno  did  give  the  Buddhists,  the  Mos- 
lems, the  Javanese  and  the  Sumatrans  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose  But  this 
nationalistic  force  almost  destroyed  all  that 
it  had  created 

In  Burma,  nationalism  has  meant  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  foreign  investors  which 
has  very  nearly  destroyed  the  country  s 
economy.  In  Thailand,  it  has  meant  a  na- 
tional unity  which  has  produced  a  stable 
government,  dramatically  Improving  the 
economy. 

Communism  Is  the  second  major  force 
shaping  the  future  of  Asia  This  Is  by  no 
meaiu  a  single,   monolithic,   united   force 

Communism  in  Asia  has  many  faces 

There   la   the    well-organized,    prosperous. 


legal  Communist  Party  In  Japan,  seeking  its 
support  from   the   urban  worker. 

The  Philippine  variety  is  a  revival  of  the 
Huk  insurrt-oilon 

The  party  in  Thailand  seeks  support  from 
the  mountain  tribes 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  support  comes 
from   the   peasants. 

Communism  in  .^sla  Is  also  caught  In  the 
struggle  for  leadersMp  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  China  alms  to  make  the  entire  area 
a  sphere  of  Chinese  domination  and  believes 
that  the  United  States  power  and  mrtuence 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  Its  goals  China 
therefore  supports  and  encourages  any  force 
that  Is  alien  and  hostile  to  the  United 
States 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  undermine 
both  the  United  States  and  China.  Peking 
and  Moscow  are  competing  for  the  loyalties 
of  all  the  Communist  parties  in  Asia  wheth- 
er these  parties  are  dominant,  as  In  North 
Kurea  and  in  North  Vietnam,  tr  minor,  iis  In 
Australia  and  the  Philippines  The  rivalry 
IS  seen   most  sharply  in   South   Vietnam 

A  third  major  force  shaping  the  future 
of  Asia  Is  the  thrust  to  defeat  Comnvini-im. 

This  thrust  has  many  facets 

United   States    troops   in    Vietnam. 

United  States  mllltiirv  and  economic  aid, 

The   .Southeast    Asia   Treaty   Organization, 

The  British  Defense  Treaty  with  Malaysia. 

SEATO  came  about  mainly  as  a  result  of 
the  American  effort  after  the  Cc^mmunlst 
victory  over  the  French  in  Indonesia.  It 
seeks  to  unify  the  international  forces 
against  further  Communist  gains  It  h;is,  of 
course,  some  seriotis  defects: 

Neither  Pakistan  nor  France  have  really 
committed  themselves  to  opposing  Commu- 
nism m  Asia 

It  has  certainly  had  to  rely  too  heavily 
on  United  States  power  But  it  remains  a 
major  Instrument  to  blunt  the  Communist 
thrust 

These  three  forces — nationalism,  commu- 
nism anti-communism— operate  in  a  conti- 
nent facing  massive,  enormous,  almost  over- 
whelming problems — Ineffective  govern- 
ment. over-p<ipul:ition.  Inexperience  In  self- 
government,  pnerty.  the  low  levels  of  edu- 
cation inadequate  food  production,  the 
shortage  of  capital,  the  effects  of  the  strug- 
gle for  and  against  Communism,  the  pres- 
sure of  powerful  outside  forces. 

These  enormous  problems  are  producing 
what  I  hope  is  becoming  a  fourth  major 
force:  co-operative  multinational  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  I  want  to  discuss  this 
in  a  little  more  detail  later  It  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  in  all  cf 
Asia. 

Given  these  major  forces  shaping  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia,  what  is  United  .SUvtes  policy 
m  .Asia  > 

The  central  propositions  of  that  policy  are 
two-fold  One,  the  extension  of  control  over 
other  nations  by  Communist  China.  North 
Korea  or  North  Vietnam  Is  unacceptable 
Such  control  would  create  a  menace  to  all 
countries  and  present  a  major  and  direct 
threat  to  the  national  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Two  free  and  Independent  states  In  Asia, 
working  effectively  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people  are  in  the  long  run  necessary  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  a  hostile  power  and 
are  In  our  world-wide  interest  In  peace  and 
prosperity 

These  two  central  propositions  are  the 
cornerstones  cf  American  policy  in  Asia  They 
have  been  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
They  have  been  carried  out  by  four  Presi- 
dents and  both  political  parties 

Our  military  action,  our  military  aid,  our 
strategic  alliances,  our  economic  assistance 
prngrams.  our  commitment  of  military  re- 
sources are  all   part  of  this  grand   strategy 

If  you  will  draw  back.  I  think  you  may  be 
surprised  at  what  has  happened  In  Asia   part 


of  which  at  least  may  be  attributed  to  the 
success  of  that  policy 

Japan  has  made  a  spectacular  advance  and 
soon  wi;i  become  the  third  ranking  economic 
power  m  the  world 

South  Korea,  devastated  by  a  conflict  only 
a  fe-v  years  back,  hius  now  carried  out  genuine 
democratic  elections  and  is  beginning  to 
make  real  economic  progress. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  beat  back  Com- 
munist threats  on  the  off-shore  Islands,  car- 
ried on  sound  economic  policies — Including 
land  rcfurm— and  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  btatcs  to  terminate  economic  assist- 
ance The  Republic  of  China  has  even  started 
a  technical  assistance  program  of  its  own  In 
(jther  p;;rts  of  the  world 

The  Philippines  have  beat  back  a  Commu- 
nist Huk  rebelUoii  and  have  become  a  work- 
ing democracy 

Thailand,  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  Asia, 
is  making  steady  progress 

Malaysia  and  Singapore  have  become  In- 
dependent, self-governing  (although  the 
United  States  has  not  been  dire  -tly  involved  i 

Indonesia  was.  of  course,  under  Sukarno 
.'ihirpiy  h.frUle  to  the  United  States.  It  very 
nearly  came  under  Red  Chinese  control.  The 
change  in  Indonesia  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dram.illc  developments  in  all  of  A.sia  At  pres- 
ent Indonesia  is  prepared  to  live  at  peace 
with  iUs  neighbors,  turning  attention  to  its 
own,  long-neglected  social  and  economic 
problems. 

A'l  these  things  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  permit  us  to  draw 
some  satisfaction  from  developments  in  Asia 
But  that's  not  all 

Among  the  chief  reasons  to  be  hopeful  In 
Asia  Is  the  emergence  of  regional  multi- 
national, cooperative  efforts  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  economic  and  social  progress.  There 
is  significant  and  heartening  evidence  of 
progress  toward  cooperation  to  meet  common 
problems  among  the  widely  diverse  countries 
of  Asia. 

Asian  leaders  proclaim  the  new  concept 
iif  cooper.ition  publicly  and  repeatedly  They 
Increasingly  recognize  that  It  is  in  their  na- 
tion.U  interests  to  foster  a  community  of 
nations  as  an  alternative  to  discord  and  con- 
flict. 

Illustrations  of  this  new  habit  of  coopera- 
tion which  hopefully  will  produce  beneficial 
results,  are  many 

1  The  Asian  Development  Bank,  a  soundly 
conceived  financial  institution  with  a  mem- 
bership 'jf  19  Asian  and  11  non-Asian  nations 
to  assist  m  the  financial  development  of  the 
region 

2  Japan's  initiative  to  host  the  Southeast 
Asian  Development  Conference. 

3  The  Southeast  Asia  Agriculture  Confer- 
ence 

4.  The  Southeast  Asia  Education  Confer- 
ence last  November 

5  The  habit  of  regular  consultations  among 
the  central  bankers  and  planners  In  South- 
east Asia 

6  The  Assfx^latlon  of  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  reactivated  This  includes  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines. 

7.  The  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  consist- 
ing of  9  Asian  nations  met  last  summer  in 
Seoul.  Korea.  (First  such  meeting  In  history.) 

8  A  number  of  United  Nations  projects 
have  been  active  In  practical  development 
problems  throughout  Asia. 

These  and  other  groups  are  tackling  the 
basic  problems  of  Asia  The  Ministers  of 
Education  reviewed  the  problems  and  the 
priorities  and  explored  areas  of  region. il  co- 
operation In  education.  They  will  continue 
to  work  on  a  permanently  organized  basis, 
supporting  centers  of  technology,  tropical 
medicine,  agriculture,  higher  education,  Eng- 
lish language,  science  and  mathematics,  and 
educational   radio  and   television. 

Cooperative  efforts  are  underway  to  plan 
for  the  development  of  transportation  and 
communications  systems. 
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Surprising  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
Mekong  Plan,  a  multi-national  effort  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  the  entire  Mekong 
River  Valley,  This  requires  the  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  four  riparian  nations  and 
c.m  make  a  significant  contribution  to  peace 
and  stability  in  this  area.  Increased  food  pro- 
duction will  be  a  major  benefit.  Today  the 
basin  is  characterized  by  six  months  of  floods 
and  six  months  of  dust  and  drought.  There 
Is  practically  no  double  cropping.  The  po- 
tential  for  development  is  very  great  indeed. 
It  is  now  getting  underway, 

Japanese  survey  te.ims  have  studied  34 
sites  for  dams  along  tributaries. 

Tliailand  and  Laos  have  agreed  to  exchange 
electricity  generated  by  dams  ou  the  Mekong 
and  its  tributaries. 

Last  year  two  tributary  dams  were  com- 
pleted in  Thailand  and  the  first  electricity 
ever  generated  on  the  Mekong  was  trans- 
mitted. Eight  nations  are  involved  in  financ- 
ing the  constrticticn  of  another  dam  In  Laos. 

The  Indian  government  is  completing  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  dam  across  the  Mekong, 
The  Dutch  have  made  navigation  and  canal 
studies.  The  French  have  made  electric  power 
surveys. 

In  all  21  nations  and  10  United  Nations 
agencies  have  been  involved  so  far  In  the 
Mekong  development  program, 

A  significant  aspect  of  this  regional  de- 
velopment has  been  the  increased  involve- 
ment and  participation  of  other  developed 
countries.  Japan  has  exceeded  expectations 
and  is  now  clearly  committed  to  provide 
more  aid  to  Southeast  Asia,  The  Netherlands 
have  Increased  aid,  Clinada,  Australia.  New 
Zealand   will   contribute   proportionately. 

But  much  work  needs  to  be  done  here  In 
order  to  persuade  other  developed  countries 
to  do  their  share,  remembering  always  that 
the  main  Initiative  must  lie  with  the  Asians. 

Our  top  level  diplomats  are  more  and  more 
Impressed  with  Asian  officials  and  business- 
men. They  believe  them  to  be  gaining  a 
command  of  the  fundamentals  of  economic 
development.  They  recognize  the  priority 
Items:  Increased  agricultural  production.  In- 
creased emphasis  on  education,  the  necessity 
of  .Isian  initiative  and  participation. 

So  far  I  have  pointed  to  factors  which 
permit  us  to  be  cautiously  optimistic  about 
Asia,  I  don't  want  to  overstate  It,  Any  as- 
sessment must  also  acknowledge  the  ob- 
stacles— the  future  is  filled  with  uncertain- 
ties and  difficulties. 

Vietnam,  of  course,  is  the  major  one.  It 
represents  the  principal  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come. In  tlie  question  and  answer  session 
that  follows,  I'll  welcome  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  Vietnam.  For  the  moment  I 
simply  want  to  mention  Vietnam  In  the  con- 
text of  the  broad  sweep  of  our  Asian  policy. 
U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam  are  Important  in 
themselves  but  they  are  also  vital  In  the 
wider  context  of  a  free  Asia. 

It  probably  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  shape  of  all  things  to  come  In  Asia 
depends  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietn.im.  If  Communism  is  defeated 
there  prospects  will  brighten  for  all  Asia. 
Democratic  forces  and  tendencies  will  be 
strengthened.  The  new  cooperative  efforts 
would  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding with  the  basic  social  and  economic 
problems.  With  less  Communist  interference, 
fveii  nationalism  might  become  less  Irra- 
tional and  damaging, 

A  Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
would  bring  the  Communists  to  power  In  all 
of  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Communist  pressures 
would  certainly  be  strongly  turned  on  Thai- 
land and  another  long  and  bloody  struggle 
*uu:d  loom.  Cambodia,  if  not  taken  by  the 
coinmunista,  would  at  least  become  a  Com- 
munist satellite  with  little  freedom  of  action. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  future  of  Asia 
that  the  Vietnam  struggle  has  to  be  assessed 
and  Judged. 


Vietnam,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem of  Asia. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  an  exploding  birth 
rate.  The  population  of  Asia  Is  growing  at 
the  very  critical  rate  of  2.7%  a  year.  This 
growth  seriously  limits  tlie  efforts  to  de- 
velop countries. 

The  Philippines,  for  example,  had  a  gross 
national  product  growth  rate  of  4,4 ',0  per 
year.  But  the  birth  rate  was  3,3%  leaving 
real  growth  at  an  unacceptable  1.1  %  per 
year. 

The  related  problem  is  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  food.  The  scale,  severity,  and 
duration  of  the  world  food  problem,  es- 
pecially concentrated  In  Asia,  is  so  great 
that  unprecedented  efforts  are  going  to  be 
necessary  to  master  It. 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the  race 
between  food  supply  and  population  Increase, 
Today  that  race  Is  being  lost,  Asia  must  give 
population  control  and  agriculture  develop- 
ment the  highest  priority. 

There  are  also  severe  economic  problems. 
The  foreign  trade  of  most  of  these  nations 
is  predominately  based  on  commodities  and 
raw  materials,  63%  of  Burma's  export  trade 
is  rice;  73 ';i  of  the  Philippine  exports  are 
sugar;  73%  of  Indonesia's  exports  are  rubber 
and  oil. 

■Wild  fluctuations  in  prices  of  these  com- 
modities and  raw  materials  bring  about 
severe  economic  dislocations.  The  effect  of 
world  prices  for  these  commodities  is  felt 
instantly  in  the  Par  East  and  felt  painfully. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  a  dis- 
cussion of  Asia  without  mentioning  the  role 
of  China.  China,  of  course,  presents  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  the  kind  of  Asia  we  seek, 

China  has  many  severe  problems,  giving 
rise  to  disputes  over  basic  policies — foreign 
policy,  military  strategy,  economic  develop- 
ment. This,  in  turn,  has  created  the  more 
basic  problem  of  maintaining  effective  gov- 
ernment during  the  struggle  over  the  issue 
of  who  Is  to  govern. 

Mao  thinks  that  the  Indoctrination  of  the 
Chinese  peasant  should  liberate  enormous 
energy  providing  power  for  a  surge  forward 
In  production.  This  is  the  so  called  cultural 
revolution.  It  has  the  marks  of  a  power 
struggle,  shaking  the  positions  of  those  who 
oppose  Mao  In  China. 

Mao,  who  instituted  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward, wants  to  eliminate  pragmatic,  eco- 
nomic policies  including  those  which  main- 
tain material  Incentive  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. Mao  thinks  that  measures  like  private 
plots  for  the  peasants,  rural  semi-free  mar- 
kets, systems  of  pay  keyed  to  performance, 
pose  the  danger  that  China  will  follow  the 
revisionist  course  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
wants  ftill-scale  Comnaunlsm  and  Socialism, 

Most  recent  reports  indicate  a  Peking  en- 
gaged in  quieting  down  the  uproar  and  try- 
ing to  restore  the  normal  operations  of  the 
Communist  system. 

China  has  suffered  severe  setbacks  Inter- 
nationally in  recent  years.  They  were  not 
able  to  persuade  the  Afro-Asians  to  proceed 
With  a  Bandung  conference.  They  had  great 
difficulty  In  several  African  countries  and 
were  expelled  from  several.  They  marched 
uphill  and  down  again  In  the  fighting  in 
India.  They  were  disappointed  by  the  Tash- 
Kent  Agreement.  They  suffered  a  major  set- 
back In  Indonesia — the  Communist  Party 
there  has  been  disseminated.  In  their  strug- 
gle with  Moscow  for  leadership  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  they  have  lost 
ground. 

They  see  the  power  of  the  United  States 
committed  In  Southeast  Asia  to  repel  ag- 
gression supported  openly  by  them. 

China  wants  to  become  a  world  power — 
someday  she  will  be — but  today  she  lacks 
many  of  the  attributes  of  great  power 
status.  They  are  determined  to  rectify  that 
situation.  They  have  one  of  the  largest 
armies  In  the  world.  They  have  developed 


the  H-bomb.  They  are  developing  a  missile 
delivery  system.  They  are  putting  heavy  pro- 
portions of  their  Industrial  effort  Into  mili- 
tary and   military   related   fields. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in  in- 
ternational affairs  today  (not  Just  In  Asia) 
Is  how  to  get  Peking  to  move  to  a  policy 
of   peaceful   co-existence. 

The  main  elements  of  our  policy  are  t.o 
do  nothing  to  encoiirage  China  to  believe 
that  It  can  profit  from  aggressive  action, 
and  to  make  it  plain  that  if  they  will  give 
up  their  belief  that  force  Is  the  way  to  re- 
solve disputes  and  abandon  the  violent 
strategy  of  world  revolution,  we  are  ready 
to  welcome  China  to  an  era  of  good 
relations, 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  broad  sweep 
of  Asia,  Maybe  it  is  too  big  a  subject,  I 
mentioned  the  mr.Jor  trends  in  Asia — na- 
tionalifm,  Communism,  antl-Conununism, 
regionalism,  the  underpinnings  of  United 
States  policy,  the  reasons  for  hope,  the  pr(.b- 
lems   we   face,  including,   China, 

There  is  no  ground  for  complacency.  Diffi- 
cult situations  remain,  notably  Inclonesia, 
the  Philippines,  We  hav  to  look  beyond  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  a  sense,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  policies  In  Asia  is  to  prevent 
another  Vietnam, 

Progress  is  slow  In  Asia  but  the  gencr.il 
trend  is  upward.  The  threat  of  Communism 
is  growing  weaker.  The  forces  of  co-opera- 
tion are  gathering  momentum.  National  co- 
hesiveness  is  growing.  The  success  stories — 
Japan.  Republic  of  China,  South  Korea — 
show  what  can  be  done. 

The  United  States  will  not  soon  be  out 
of  Asia,  The  simple,  if  unacceptable  fact  is, 
Asia  Is  too  weak  at  the  present  stage  of  Its 
history  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  Either 
Asia  relies  on  the  United  States  and  ;ts 
allies  to  protect  it  from  direct  Communist 
domination,  or  Asia  must  accept  that  dom- 
ination and  make  do  with  being  within  a 
Chinese  sphere  of  power  and  influence, 

■William  'Wordsworth  wrote  that  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us.  A  major  part  tf 
that  world — Asia — will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 


CAN  CONGRESS  SEE  "MIE  URBAN 
BIG  PICTURE? 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 
Griffiths]  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  'Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Joint  Ek;onomic  Committee  has 
established  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Richard 
BoLLiNG.  of  Missouri,  and  upon  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member. 

This  subcommittee  is  an  outgrowth  of 
an  interest  for  several  years  of  Mr. 
BoLLiNc  and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  all  very  happy  that  a 
study  can  now  be  undertaken  to  provide 
a  very  broad  sweeping  investigation  of 
the  problems  in  the  Nation  that  have  be- 
come obvious  through  their  appearance 
in  acute  form  in  our  heavily  populated 
urban  areas. 

Recently  the  editor  of  the  publication 
Nation's  Cities  interviewed  Chairman 
BoLLiNc  on  the  subject  of  urban  affairs. 
The  exchange  of  questions  and  answers 
provides   a   very   valuable   insight   Into 
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the  problems  of  our  city,  and  the  ap- 
proach that  the  subcommittees  inves- 
tigation Is  to  take  I.  therefore,  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
place  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
Can  CONCRE.SS  See  the  Urban  Big  Picture? 

(Note. — Another  urb<in-mlndecl  Capitol 
HlU  study  is  beginning,  this  one  by  the  re- 
cently-formed Subcommittee  on  Urban  Af- 
fair* of  the  Influential  Joint  Economic 
Committee  To  learn  Us  Implications  to  mu- 
nicipalities. Nation  s  Cities  Managing  Editor 
Don  Lief  Interviewed  Rep  Richard  Boiling 
(D-Mo).  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
Congresaman  Boiling  has  represented  the 
Kansas  City  area  smce  194a  and  Is  highly 
regarded  for  his  ablhty  to  be  effective  even 
while  calling  for  reorganization  of  the 
House.  A  ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, he  IS  a  leading  figure  among  House 
liberals.  During  World  War  II.  Mr  Boiling 
served  more  than  four  years  in  the  Pacific 
theatre,  rose  from  private  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  Bron/e  Star  Born  in  New  York 
City  In  1916,  he  received  B  .\  and  MA  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  the  South. 
Sewanee.  Tenn  .  and  also  attended  Vander- 
bUt   University   In   Nashville  ) 

Why  hax  the  new  Sxibcormnittee  on  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
been  formed'' 

For  years  I  have  wantetl  such  a  rubcom- 
mtttee  and  now  the  circumstiinces  are  right 
for  It.  What  I  want  to  do  is  something  dif- 
ferent than  has  been  done  In  the  ordinary 
legislative  committee  or  in  the  other  studies 
that  have  been  undertaken  Without  criticiz- 
ing either  kind  of  investigation.  I  have  felt 
basically  from  my  experience  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  JO  years  ago  that  anything 
but  a  whole  approach  was  being  taken  to 
the  problems  i>i  urban  iitTairs  I  suspect  they 
may  turn  out  to  be  problems  of  the  nation 
aa  a  whole  which  are  more  obvious  because 
they  are  more  acute  and  more  concentrated 
In  the  heavily  urban  areas 

Part  of  this  too  is  I  felt  we  were  over- 
specialized  m  the  field  The  "housers  '  seemed 
to  believe  that  housing,  Including  public 
housing,  was  the  answer  Svibsequently.  ur- 
ban renewal.  Including  vast  demolition,  was 
the  answer  Well,  in  Washington.  DC  .  550- 
600  acres  in  the  southwest  section  were  razed 
and  the  poor  people  booted  out  They  moved 
Into  northwest  and  new  blight  was  created 
In  sum.  people  In  different  disciplines  de- 
cided that  their  portion  of  knowledge  was 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  that  little 
else  need  be  done 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  take  all  these  dif- 
ferent approaches  and  disciplines,  some  of 
them  very  broad  and  philosophical  and 
mainly  Intuitive,  .s<;>me  of  them  very  specific, 
anything  but  phil^isophical,  and  test  them 
out  against  each  other,  first  by  getting  a 
set  of  papers  from  carefully  chc«sen  special- 
ists. Then  calling  them  in  for  hearings — 
having  them  remixed  In  panels  so  that  you 
might  have  a  stxrlal  psychologist  dealing  with 
a  person  whoee  only  field  was  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  transportation  And  those 
two  approaches,  plus  two  or  three  others, 
rubbing  against  eiich  other  At  the  same 
time  we  have  a  oonservativ  and  a  m<ire  lib- 
eral point  of  view  represented  on  the  sub- 
committee 

There  would  then  occur  an  abrasive  proc- 
ess that  would  hopefully  break  down  the 
provincialism,  the  parochialism,  the  com- 
partmentalism   that  I   feel  happens  to  exist 

How  do  i/ou  conclude  that  this  approach 
13   suitable'' 

The  reason  I  feel  that  way  is  that  we  have 
at  our  dlsp>osal  a  whole  lot  more  knowledge 
and  a  whole  lot  more  technology  and  a  whole 
lot  more  ability  to  solve  urban  problems  than 
we  have  the  will  to  do  it  If  you  can  acctim- 
pllsh  this  kind  of  thing — and  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  evidence  you  cannot — then  you 


perhaps  will  move  faster  toward,  not  a  con- 
,s<-r;.sus,  but  an  a^eement  that  the  area  is 
broader  than  any  one  of  its  parts 

That  is  basically  the  reason  why  the  sub- 
committee was  established  This  subcommit- 
tee does  not  start  with  any  conclusions  —  at 
least  so  far  as  its  chairman  is  concerned 

Your  method  suggests  that  urban  prob- 
lems could  be  helped  by  better  communica- 
tion. 

I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  communication 
and,  I  would  add.  Information,  And  I  think 
It  is  a  matter  of  organizing  knowledge  and 
improving  it  quite  deliberately.  Initially 
from  a  very  academic  point  of  view  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  one  who  feels  that  an  academic 
approach  leads  Inevitably  to  a  "nonaction" 
conclusion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  propos- 
ing this  study  as  a  tactic  of  stalling  cur- 
rently operative  programs  I  feel  remedial 
programs  are  so  urgently  needed  because 
urban  problems  have  been  with  us  for  so 
long  and  so  long  neglected  that  we  are  prob- 
ably 30,  40,  or  50  years  behind  already  In 
other  Words,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  against 
what  I  consider  lmi>erfect  partial  solutions 
in  order  to  await  for  the  perfect. 

Do  you  hate  personal  views  on  how  im- 
portant the  city  is  in  relation  to  the  national 
economy'' 

Well,  clearly  It  is  an  enormous  problem 
because  of  the  fact  this  Is  a  largely  urban 
sijciety  —  the  conventional  statistic  being 
that  70-to-75  per  cent,  or  198,000,000,  of  all 
Americans  live  In  urban  lueas  But  these 
problems  are  inseparable  from  rural  prob- 
lems In  extent,  they  axe  different  because 
you  have  such  concentrations  of  people 
without  adequate  employment,  transporta- 
tion, etc  ,  but  in  kind,  they  may  be  similar 
problems  The  problem  of  the  urban  poor 
may  be  similar  to  the  problem  of  the  po«>r  In 
a  backward  Appalachian  town.  If  we  don't 
help  the  cities  more  quickly.  It  will  have 
enormous  economic  consequences  as  well  as 
social 

Will  some  "people-oriented  "  experts  be 
part  of  your  dialogue  here? 

Yes  Jane  Jacobs,  for  one.  has  pointed  out 
the  tragedy  of  over-reliance  on  physical  re- 
newal. We  have.  In  our  urban  ventures,  too 
often  fragmented  people  and  their  wants  and 
desires  and  their  functions  as  entities  But 
we  now  reiiUze  people  are  very  complicated 
entitles.  So  I  think  you  have  to  have  people- 
oriented    as    well    as    physical-oriented 

I  think  that  the  Impact  of  the  kind  of 
use  th.it  is  made  of  the  space  has  an  Impact 
on  Individuals  which  may  or  may  not  be 
me.uitirable,  may  or  may  not  have  a  good  or 
b.^d  effect.  Perhaps  you've  read  Hall's  The 
Hidden  Dimension. 

Now,  I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  public  housing  The  only  good  bill  that  I 
voted  on  in  my  early  years  In  Congress  was 
the  great  Housing  Act  of  1949  which  recog- 
nized the  concept  of  urban  renewal  and  had 
great  chunks  of  public  housing  In  It.  I  have 
never  regretted  my  affirmative  vote,  but  I 
think  It  is  true  that  public  housing  has 
turned  out  to  have  certain  disadvantages. 
I  think  It  would  have  been  nice  If  we  recog- 
niz/ed  the  disadvantages,  but  obviously  we 
did  not 

Our  whole  environment,!]  problem,  con- 
centration of  certain  kinds  of  people,  the 
failure  to  Intermingle,  for  example,  as  they 
have  In  the  remarkable  blocks  in  New  Haven 
where  all  different  kinds  of  housing  are  pro- 
vided housing  for  the  elderly  among  others, 
Yau.  told  our  National  Legislattt  e  Confer- 
ence last  year  about  the  nred  for  mayori  to 
make  thernseUes  heard  in  IVas/iin^fori  Hate 
you  seen  ant/  tignificant  changes  m  how  they 
are   being  heard  these  daj/.s' 

Clearly,  the  mayors  must  have  played 
something  of  a  role  In  our  .salvaging  at  least 
one  matter  from  defeat  That  would  be  the 
fact  that  wo  got  35  Republican  votes  on  the 
"model  city"  appropriation  In  May    I  would 


like  to  ascribe  this  to  a  greater  effective  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  mayors. 

Besides  what  yours  and  other  committees 
are  doing,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  else 
that  Congress  might  do  in  respect  to  urban- 
metropolitan  problems? 

Limiting  myself  to  the  House,  I  think  the 
House  IS  enormously  badly  structured  to 
function  on  an  over-all  problem  such  as  the 
urban  problem  There  Is  no  single  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  an  urban  problem  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  could  establish  a  commit- 
tee with  exclusive  Jurl.sdictlon  over  urban 
affairs  because  you  would  be  running  into 
the  practical  problem  of  c<:)mmittee  Juris- 
diction that  would  prevent  favorable  action 

The  Congress,  aa  well  as  the  Executne 
Branch,  should  reorganize  Itself  so  that  it 
was  more  realistically  organized  to  deal  witii 
broad  problems  But  that  gets  into  a  whole 
other  field  on  which  I  have  written  a  book 

As  you  plot  the  course  of  the  committee  a 
study,  what  attention  will  you  pay  to  the 
economic  impact  of  local  guvernment  ac- 
tions, local  goiernment  behaiior? 

This  whole  area  Is  critically  important  and 
It  is  infinitely  complex.  For  example,  I  rep- 
resent much  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri 
For  the  first  time  In  more  than  30  years  its 
residents  are  going  to  vote  late  this  month  on 
a  substantial  set  ot  bond  Issues — more  than 
$100  ^rli;llon  Most  people  feel  it  will  be  de- 
feats! be^Muse  we  have  an  antiquated  state 
law  A  two-thirds  vote  Is  required  to  pa.'s  such 
a  bond  issue  If  it  were  t<3  pass,  and  we  in 
Congress  were  to  provide  matching  funds. 
for  every  dollar  that  the  people  of  Jacks^jn 
County  will  be  taxed  to  pay  for  those  bonds 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
taxed  $1  50 

There  you  have  gotten  both  the  county 
and  the  st^ite  and  the  Federal  Government 
Involved  In  one  phenonienon — a  so-called 
"marble  cake"  m  terms  of  the  relationship 
A  major  question  Is — how  sophisticated  is 
the  newly  affluent  urban  middle-income 
group  going  to  bf  about  these  benefits. 

Tlie  impact  is  obvious,  both  the  impact  in 
terms  of  what  it  uikes  from  the  community 
t<j  build  structures  and  what  the  economic 
impact  will  be  on  a  community  if,  for  ex- 
iunple.  you  construct  an  adequate  hospital 
facility  and— for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  area — the  less  well-off  receive  re.ison- 
ably  good  medical  care.  The  ultimate  eco- 
nomic impact  of  this  would  be  fantastic. 

Some  local  goiernment  actions  liaie  rela- 
tively little  to  do  with  the  actual  expenditure 
of  money  but  rather  such  things  as  zoning 
and  land  use. 

How  quixotic  are  certain  aspects  of  build- 
ing codes,  not  to  speak  of  zoning,  around 
the  country.  Even  building  codes  are  con- 
fusing enough  In  one  area  where  a  certain 
kind  of  cable  is  necessary  to  clothe  a  wire 
and  In  another,  a  different  kind.  Differences 
In  Zfjnmg  cause  confusion  compounded  by 
chaos. 

Former  Sen  Paul  Douglas  heads  a  presi- 
dential commission  working  In  the  areas  of 
zoning  and  building  codes.  I  think  a  more 
uniform  approach  to  local  problems  might 
mnke  a  vast  difference,  even  within  a  limited 
area. 

Perhaps  on  a  metropolitan  basis? 

Yes.  Title  II  of  the  most  recent  Housing 
Act  Is  designed  to  encourage  this.  And  I 
have  been  involved  enough  in  the  problem 
of  fX)Ilutlon  In  my  own  area  to  know  how 
many  political  Jurisdictions  you  get  In- 
volved in  when  you  try  to  achieve  coopera- 
tion In  a  community  like  Greater  Kansas 
City    I  think  they  add  up  to  over  130. 

How  much  independence  do  you  think  the 
normal  general  purpose  goiernment.  city  or 
county,  ought  to  have  m  respect  to.  say.  I's 
ou  n  tai  rates  or  uhethe"-  if  be  allowed  to 
i^Mio  industrial  aid  revenue  bonds,  and  so 
on'' 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  national  policy 
on  Industrial  aid  revenue  bonds.  They  have 
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had  their  utility  In  the  past,  but  I  think 
that  they  can  turn  Into  a  monster  without 
too  much  trouble.  The  national  policy  that 
we  have  today  Is  not  to  have  one,  really. 

But  I  think  that  here  you  come  to  the 
dilemma  that  takes  you  off  to  a  different 
t.ingent.  The  reason  the  cities  came  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance  Is  that 
they  found  no  help  in  most  of  the  state  legis- 
latures Current  estimates  are  that  between 
now  and  1975  the  gap  between  local  needs 
and  local  funds  will  be  about  $262  billion. 
The  reason  they  found  no  help  in  most  of 
the  state  legislatures  is  the  rural  gerry- 
mander. 

In  the  1960's,  the  Supreme  Court  came 
down  with  a  ruling  in  Baker  v.  Carr  that  re- 
quired fair  representation.  Now,  if  the  qual- 
ity of  state  legislatures  improves,  as  did 
Maryland's,  you  might  see  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  people  such  as  myself  in  a 
variant  of  the  so-called  Heller  Plan  for  tax 
sharing.  Until  such  a  happy  state  of  affairs 
is  reached.  I  would  be  very,  very  reluctant  to 
accept  any  sharing  of  federal  taxes  with  the 
swtes  or  with  any  other  entity  until  there 
was  established  some  kind  of  standard  as 
to  the  quality  of  performance  at  the  state 
level,  and  at  a  higher  quality  than  is  now  in 
a  number  of  areas. 

It  raises  an  Infinity  of  very  complicated 
problems.  Personally,  and  this  is  not  Just  a 
pious  statement.  I  would  much  prefer  if  we 
were  able  to  reorganize  the  various  levels  of 
government  so  that  a  great  deal  more  of  It 
would  really  adequately  support  It  at,  not  a 
lower  level,  but  at  a  level  closer  to  where  the 
action  and  the  people  are. 

Do  you  think  that  your  subcommittee  can 
come  up  icith  anything  that  judges  the 
healthiness  of  the  rapid  increase  in  local 
indebtedness?  Is  this  an  economically  sound 
rise? 

I  do  not  find  the  Increase  in  indebtedness 
alarming  yet — certainly  not  at  the  federal 
level.  If  you  take  the  federal  debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  GNP,  it  becomes  highly  in- 
significant compared  to  1946.  But  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  a  much  more  sophis- 
ticated Job  of  selling  the  voter,  the  taxpayer, 
on  what  he  is  really  dealing  with  when  he 
votes  an  indebtedness.  He  is  really  deciding 
that  he  Is  going  to  pay  deferred  taxes  with 
Interest  in  many  cases.  He  really  has  to  be 
more  sophisticated.  If  he  is  going  to  demand 
services,  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  them 
at  the  state,  city,  or  federal  level. 

In  light  of  this  ever-rising  demand,  do 
ycni  think  that  there  is  pos.iibly  a  new  ap- 
proach to  financing  public  facilities  such  as 
federally  supported  urban  development 
banks  or  pools  of  funding? 

I  have  no  objection  to  studying  the  fea-sl- 
blllty  of  that  kind  of  a  thing.  We  have  done 
an  infinity  of  Impxirtant  things  through  fed- 
erally subsidized  programs.  The  subsidy  is 
often  small  and  the  amount  of  capital  gen- 
erated has  been  very  large  on  occasion.  Of 
course,  in  a  very  tight  money  market,  you 
tiave  a  problem  as  to  how  effective  a  small  In- 
terest subsidy  is  in  obtaining  long-term 
funds. 

Do  you  sec  a  relationship  clarified  by  your 
investigations  as  to  national  fiscal  policy  and 
its  impact  on  local  economic  matters? 

Of  course  there  is  a  relationship.  We  know 
what  happened  to  housing  starts  last  year 
because  of  the  so-called  tight  money  mar- 
ket— down  from  an  annual  rate  of  about  1.6 
minion  units  to  slightly  above  1  million, 
as  I  recall.  So  there  is  this  business  of  link- 
age. The  federal  budget  allocations  play  a 
major  role  in  our  economy  and  this  can  set 
the  tone  for  employment  and  by  indirection 
education  and  other  variables. 

I  am  thinking  in  addition  to  the  taxing 
policy,  national  monetary  policy  and  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  for  local 
bonds. 

Well.  I've  answered  part  of  that  already.  It 
Was  apparent  that  we  needed  a  tax  increase 


in  1966.  Otherwise,  we  were  bound  to  have 
the  kind  of  Impact  that  we  did  on  housing. 
It  was  a  selective  impact  because  we  forced 
the  monetary  authority  to  take  too  much  of 
a  burden.  I  think  we  are  in  trouble  this  year 
partly  because  we  failed  to  have  that  tax 
increase  last  year,  but  for  somewhat  different 
reasons  of  mix.  Obviously,  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  financing  underlies  your  ability, 

I  surmise  that.  If  we  had  unlimited  money, 
the  problem  of  the  urban  areas  would  not 
be  so  great  because  there  are  "miracles"  that 
we  can  perform  today  technologically  that 
we  haven't  felt  we  could  put  into  effect.  You 
know,  at  last  year's  Woods  Hole  conference, 
a  participant,  referring  to  urban  racial  un- 
rest, said  maybe  it  would  be  better  Instead 
of  trying  to  cool  your  people  with  street 
hydrants,  maybe  the  thing  would  be  to  cool 
their  houses — that  is,  put  in  air  condition- 
ing. It  sounds  fantastic,  but,  upon  reflection, 
maybe  it  would  not  be. 

You  are  talking  here  about  cost-benefit 
analysis? 

Indeed,  but  the  first  step  that  I  want  to 
achieve  before  we  get  involved  in  too  much 
of  cost-benefits  is  to  see  if  broad,  philosophi- 
cal agreement  can  be  reached  for  a  total 
approach — systems-analysis  fashion. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  approach  that 
is  so  general  that  it  achieves  nothing  or  goes 
nowhere.  It  is  Just  designed  to  give  an  um- 
brella to  all  the  different  things  you  must 
do  to  put  all  those  different  things  In  some 
relationship.  Otherwise  you  really  can't  be- 
gin to  sell  the  public  on  the  parts  of  the 
program  that  it  doesn't  see  as  of  immediate 
benefit  to  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  the  mobile, 
play-oriented  middle-cia^  that  they  must 
support  and  become  active  in  programs  to 
help  the  urban  poor,  some  of  whom  live  in 
neighborhoods  resembling  casbahs  rather 
tiian  ghettoes.  They  don't  Ijelieve  there  are 
any  poor  there.  Incredibly,  the  affluent  don't 
see  the  poor — and  yet  there  may  be  30,000,000 
of  them. 

I  must  add  that  American  business — Hall- 
mark Cards,  Reynolds,  Alcoa,  U.S.  Gypsum — 
is  already  helping  in  housing. 

//  the  political  support  were  such  that  ur- 
ban programs  were  more  fully  funded,  what 
would  be  the  main  economic  obstacles  to 
sound  use  of  the  money?  Where  might  we 
start  to  improve  the  Tnachinery  in  advance 
of  additional  funding? 

Nothing  less  than  a  herloc  response  will  be 
needed  from  federal,  state,  and  local  admin- 
istrators to  establish,  for  example,  a  work- 
able, effective  revenue-sharing  mechanism. 
We  don't  have  it  and  we're  not  sufficiently 
preparing  for  it  at  a  state  and  local  level 
particularly.  I  prefer  local  programs  locally 
arrived-at — but  it  is  not  dogma,  and  to  my 
mind  "self  government"  is  not  exclusively 
synonymous  with  "local  government."  Then 
of  course  Sen.  Muskie's  work  on  his  inter- 
governmental relations  comnoittee  may  de- 
velop other  avenues. 

What  would  be  the  impact  in  urban-aid 
programs  should  U.S.  spending  in  Vietnam 
be  sharply  reduced — in  effect,  would  it  make 
any  difference  in  today's  Congress? 

I'm  skeptical  of  arguments,  advanced  by 
Vietnam  doves  for  example,  that  if  the  war 
ended  today  the  federal  spigot  could  and 
would  be  played  on  our  inventory  of  urban 
needs.  Well,  there  have  been  seven  key  votes 
so  far  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  of 
our  interview  today  and,  believe  me,  the 
tone  is  charcoal  gray  conservative.  The  House 
strangled  rent  supplements,  model  cities  had 
a  close  call,  and  the  crowbar  crew  is  out  to 
dismantle  the  poverty  program. 

Do  you  think  that  the  city  programs  are 
paying  for  Vietnam? 

Well,  it  is  all  the  programs  that  affect  the 
disadvantaged.  I  would  rather  put  It  that 
way.  Vietnam  spending  is  estimated  at  $1,5 
to  $2  billion  a  month.  Cities,  of  course,  get 
the  most  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor,  and 


the  people  that  do  not-  get  an  education — 
one  source  states  there  are  10,000,000  poor 
in  large  urban  areas.  They  are  the  ones  that 
are  caught.  I  think  the  programs  that  are 
paying  the  price  are  the  ones  that  would 
help  those  who  need  help — those  that  do  not 
get  an  adequate  education,  those  who  do  not 
get  health  benefits. 

We  must  correct  this.  The  City  is  the  fron- 
tier and  we've  played  urban  roulette  long 
enough.  The  City  is  worth  saving.  If  the  sub- 
committee can  generate  some  unconventional 
wisdom,  we— all  of  us  together — mav  do  Just 
that. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CRIME 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rate 
of  crime  in  the  Nation  is  increasing  at  a 
staggering  rate.  Present  figures  indicate 
that  crime  is  growing  six  times  faster 
than  the  population  of  the  country. 

Only  in  the  last  few  months,  we  have 
seen  reports  from  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  from  the 
Task  Force  on  Science  and  Technology. 
These  studies  go  far  in  telling  us  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  we  face  in  the  control 
of  crime,  and  where  our  society  has 
fallen  down  in  protecting  itself. 

One  thing,  however,  is  missing.  In 
spite  of  the  work  which  has  already  been 
done  in  the  area,  we  have  not  as  yet  pro- 
vided a  way  to  interpret  these  and  other 
studies  into  legislative  proposals,  nor 
have  we  in  Congress  provided  ourselves 
with  adequate  means  to  research  inde- 
pendently the  issues  involved. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  who  have 
already  introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  joint  committee  to  investigate  crime. 
The  bill  was  first  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and 
it  is  designed  to  create  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  study  all  aspects  of 
crime.  In  addition  to  making  independ- 
ent studies,  the  committee  would  be  em- 
powered to  make  reports  to  Congress 
with  such  recommendations  for  action  as 
it  deems  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  in  Congress  took  initiative  on  the 
problem  of  crime.  Crime  has  been  given 
as  the  reason  supporting  legislation 
ranging  from  gun  control  to  poverty,  but 
we  have  yet  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lem of  crime  Itself. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  that  we  do  so. 


WIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  CHICAGO  MINT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annun- 
zio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 16  I  Introduced  legislation,  H  R. 
2432.  that  provides  for  the  establi.shment 
of  a  U.S.  mint  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, there  has  been  widespread  endor.se- 
ment  for  a  mint  in  Chicago  among  both 
the  banking  and  buslne.ss  communities. 

It  is  clear,  based  on  the  experience  of 
our  recent  coin  shortage,  that  expanded 
coinage  facilities  will  be  needed  In  the 
future.  By  mistake,  .some  have  viewed 
my  bill  as  a  threat  to  the  existing  coin- 
age facilities  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary.  I  fully  believe  that  existing 
mints  should  remain  in  operation  and 
be  modernized,  but.  in  addition,  a  new- 
mint  should  be  established  in  Chicago, 
thus,  giving  us  mints  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  Denver,  with  a  standby 
facility  in  San  Francisco. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  my 
legislation,  Mr.  Samuel  VV  Sax.  president 
of  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
took  the  time  to  conduct  some  research 
on  first  the  need  for  an  additional  mint, 
and  second,  Chicago  as  its  logical  choice. 
It  Is  a  well  thought  out.  factual  study 
and  because  of  this.  I  am  placing  it  In 
the  RicoRD  for  use  by  other  Members. 
I  am  also  making  a  pan  of  my  statement 
letters  received  from  various  business 
leaders  In  the  Chicagoland  area  support- 
ing H.R.  2432. 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 

aTATlME.NT    OF    PtRPOSE 

The  purpoee  of   thl.s   paper  Is  tn  Indicate: 

1.  The  need  for  additional  US.  Mint  fa- 
cUltlee. 

2.  The  reasona  for  locauiig  the  additional 
faciUtlea  In  the  Chicago  area  as  proposed  In 
H.R.  2432  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Con- 
gressman Frank  Annunzlo  on  January  16, 
1967. 

PART    I 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  presently  has  thre« 
coining  faculties  In  operaUon  The  US  Mint 
In  Philadelphia  started  production  in  1793. 
This  mint  will  be  closed  and  replaced  by 
new  faclUUe*  in  the  Utter  part  of  1967.  The 
U.S.  Mint  In  Denver  started  coinage  opera- 
tlonfl  in  1806.  The  U.S  Mint  In  San  Francisco 
started  operations  In  1854.  but  waa  closed 
In  1955  due  to  outmoded  and  antiquated  f  i- 
clUtles.  ThlB  facility  was  reactivated  by  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Public 
Law  80-81.  The  San  Francisco  Mint  waa  re- 
openied  in  an  attempt  to  help  alleviate  the 
critical  coin  shortage.  There  are  37  coin 
distribution  points  that  are  supplied  by  these 
faclUlles.' 

In  recent  years,  demand  for  coin  has  sur- 
paaaed  the  production  capacity  of  the  Mint. 
In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  equate  supply 
and  demand,  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Mint  was  reactivated. 

2.  Equipment  was  added  to  the  Denver 
branch. 

3.  A  program  of  coin  rationing  was  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Federal  Keserve  System. 

4.  The  producuon  of  proof  sets  was  cur- 
tailed. 

5.  The  production  of  foreign  colas  was  sus- 
pended. 

6.  Although  uneconomical,  three  shifts 
five  days  a  week  and  In  some  cases  three 
shifts  seven  days   a   week   were   undertaken. 


Mrs  Fern  V  MlUer  Superintendent  of  the 
U  S  Mint  m  Denver  related  that  operations 
have  been  on  a  three  shift  five  day  a  week 
basis  In  an  attempt  to  me*t  demand  and 
replenish  a  depleted  Inventory*  Recent  fig- 
ures on  domestic  coinage  executed  appear 
in  Table  A. 

The  total  capacity  of  each  mint  operation 
by  shift  is  reflected  in  Table  B  One  might 
argue  that  with  an  animal  production  of  20 
billion  pieces  of  coin,  shortages  will  cease  to 
exist  The  weakness  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  f.vct  that  the  estimated  output  of  20 
blUlori  pieces  of  coin  Is  unrealistic  and  un- 
economical for  the  following  reasons 

1.  Arthur  D  Little.  Inc  .  whose  survey  on 
the  operation  of  the  mint  repreeentfi  the  most 
comprehensive  study  on  this  subject  since 
Alexander  Hamilton's  "On  the  Establishment 
of  a  Mint"  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  January  28.  1791,  concluded 
In  their  analysis  of  muItl-shlft  operations 
that  the  mint  should  operate  Its  plants  (ei- 
ther new  or  existing  facilities)  two  shifts  a 
day  • 

2  The  San  Francisco  operation  is  Intended 
to  be  a  temporary  expediency.  Authorized 
production  of  coin  will  continue  there  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  US  Mints  are  able  to  produce  am- 
ple supplies  of  coins  ' 

In  relation  to  the  above  con.slderatlons. 
Table  B  indicates  that  production  on  a  two 
shift  basis  in  Denver  and  Philadelphia  would 
only  total  7  2  billion  pieces. 

The  most  Important  single  factor  affecting 
our  coinage  situation  Is  the  demands  arising 
from  the  needs  of  bu.siiiess  and  those  arising 
from  non-business  channels  C-oin  require- 
ment l.s  directly  proportioned  to  population 
changes  and  level  of  economic  activity.  The 
additional  amount  of  com  required  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  larger  population  undoubtedly 
accounus  for  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
increase  In  the  nations  coinage  needs.  The 
population  growth  however,  fails  to  explain 
completely  the  advance  In  the  amount  of 
coin  In  circulation  The  major  determinant 
of  com  usage  is  the  advance  or  decline  of 
GNP  Cyclical  changes  in  the  publics  coin 
holdings  roughly  coincide  with  fluctuations 
In  Gross  National  Product.  As  the  level  of 
business  activity  advances.  Individuals  and 
business  Anns  require  more  coin  to  settle  an 
expanded  volume  of  transactions  Conversely, 
as  the  pace  of  the  economy  slackens,  the 
svipply  of  coin  demanded  by  the  public  tends 
to  decline. 

In  order  to  project  the  long  run  demand 
for  coin,  the  Government  u.ses  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  of  the  Gross 
National  Prixluct.  projected  population  fig- 
ures. Department  of  Labor  price  Indexes, 
sales  tax  figures  and  estimated  vending  ma- 
chine sales.  The  Government  cannot  esti- 
mate tJie  amount  of  hoarding  and  specula- 
tion These  two  factors  affect  the  flowback 
of  coin  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the 
third  quarter  of  lyjj.  the  Chicago  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  received  2,761.0<X)  coins  from 
the  Mint  and  58  million  pieces  of  coin  in 
flowback.  while  in  the  third  quarter  of  1964. 
the  Bank  received  10  625.500  coins  from  the 
US,  Mint  but  only  3  614  000  in  flowback' 

The  available  methods  of  predicting  com 
needs  have  not  proven  accurate  In  Its  report 
on  future  Mint  requirements.  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc  ,  predicts  that  the  stock  of  coin 
in  circulation  will  Increase  at  a  ra.e  of  58  " 


» "CJoln  Shortage  "  Sixth  Report  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  89th 
CongreM,  Ist  Seaslon.  March.  1965.  Union 
Calendar  #84  "House  Rejwrt  cl94 "  p.  8. 


'  Phone  Interview,  Mrs  Fern  V  Miller. 
Superintendent  U.S.  Mint.  Denver  Feb.  10. 
1967 

'"Production  Facilities  for  the  United 
Suites  Mint"  Kln.il  Reji-rt  t<.>  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Arthur  O.  Little. 
Inc  Feb   11.  1963.  p   19 

'Section  2ul  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 
Public  UiW  89  fil. 

'-  Com  Dearth  hits  Stores  and  Banks."  Ctii- 
cago  American.  Dec  10.  1964. 


per  year "  Table  C  contains  Little's  projected 
coin  pro<luctlon  requirements  through  the 
fiscal  year  1990  A  comparison  of  Table  A  and 
Table  C  will  reveal  Immediately  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  Little  projections.  The  Little 
projection  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  a  require- 
ment of  7  billion  pieces  of  coin,  while  in 
fiscal  1966.  8  7  billion  pieces  of  coin  were 
executed  and  demand  was  not  satisfied  Our 
present  Mint  facilities  have  been  structured 
to  produce  coin  according  to  the  projections 
contained  in  the  .Arthur  D  Little  repjrt 
These  predictions  must  be  questioned  in 
light  of  incre.ismg  population.  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  rel.itcd  non-cconomic 
factors.  With  conditions  being  as  they  are, 
the  need  for  addltion.il  mint  facUities  is 
evident. 

House  Report  No  194.  which  w.is  the  sixth 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Government  to 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  dated 
March  2'i,  1965  made  several  reconamenda- 
tions  with  reference  to  the  coin  shortage 
question.  Recommendation  "E"  reads  as 
follows: 

"If  and  when  estimated  future  needs  for 
coin  are  Indicated  to  be  such  that  coin  could 
not  be  produced  efficiently  and  economically 
by  the  existing  facilities  of  the  Mint,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  timely  con- 
struction of  a  new  mint,  at  a  location  which 
would  be  determined  upon  such  economic 
factors  as  concentration  of  population,  dis- 
tribution and  transp>ortation  costs,  com- 
mercial conveniences,  and  availability  of 
labor" 

PART    n 

The  need  for  additional  mint  facilities  has 
been  establi-shed.  This  section  of  the  report 
will  substantiate  the  choice  of  Chicago  for 
the  site  of  this  facility. 

A  major  cost  area  of  the  mint  operation 
Is  the  transportauon  of  finished  coin.  This 
factor  makes  the  transportation  features  of 
a  sue  very  relevant  to  Its  being  chosen  As 
the  transportauon  hub  of  the  United  States. 
Chicago  hiis  long  been  recognized  as  the  rail- 
road center  of  the  country.  The  Chicago  Ter- 
nUnal  Railroad  District  Is  served  by  41  rail- 
roads.' Approximately  1,219.000  tons  of 
freight  are  shipped  in  and  out  of  the  city 
on  a  normal  business  day.'' 

Chicago  Is  the  center  of  a  vast  complex  of 
Interstate  highways.  The  city  is  served  by 
national  regional,  and  local  motor  freight 
trucking  companies.  More  than  400  motor 
freight  companies  move  Interstate  commerce 
and  In  addition,  approximately  2.000  regional 
and  local  trucking  firms  serve  the  Chicago 
MetropoUlan  Areas  hauling  requirements." 

These  transportation  facilities  would  be 
used  by  a  Chicago  mint  to  economically  dis- 
tribute coin  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  Branches  The  distance  from  the  pres- 
ent mints  and  from  the  proposed  Chicago 
nUut  to  the  thirty  seven  distribution  points 
Is  compared  in  Table  D.  Fifteen  or  41 '7  of 
all  the  distribution  points  are  closer  to  Chl- 
c.igo  than  either  Denver  or  Philadelphia.  Ex- 
hibit 1  illustrates  Chicago's  relationship  to 
these  fifteen  points. 

When  minting  facilities  are  available,  the 
United  States  Government  contracts  with 
foreik'n  governments  for  the  minting  of  the 
hater's  coin.  In  recent  years,  the  mints  have 
been  working  to  capacity  on  domestic  pro- 
duction so  all  foreign  coinage  has  been  sus- 
pended. Upon  resumption  of  foreign  coinage, 
Chicago's  importance  as  a  mint  site  will  be 
heightened.  Chicago  Is  the  only  deep-water 
port  in  the  UiUted  States  which  Is  at  the 
Junction    of    two    Inland    water   routes.   The 


•■  Arthur  D  Little,  op.  cit  .  p.  21. 

'  "Seaport  of  Chicago."  Advertising  Sup- 
plement to  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  19, 
1966. 

»  "Chicago  Transportation  Facts. '■  Chicago 
As.«ociatlon  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  5th 
Edition.  Nov  .  1966.  p.  28-T. 

•  Ibid  ,  p  28-T. 
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Great  Lakes-St.  La'wrence  Seaway  and  the 
6.000  miles  of  the  Misslsslppl-Ohio  River 
system  which  links  Chicago  and  the  Gull 
Co.ast  are  excellent  routes  for  shipping  coin 
to  foreign  countries.'" 

The  level  of  economic  activity  In  the  Chi- 
cago area  has  made  It  a  prime  user  of  coin. 
In  fiscal  1965.  the  7th  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict Bank  In  Chicago  and  branch  bank  In 
Detroit  received  1.2  billion  pieces  of  coin  out 
of  a  total  of  7.2  billion  pieces  distributed." 
The  7th  Federal  Reserve  District  received 
more  coin  than  any  of  the  other  districts  and 
population  and  economic  forecasts  Indicate 
that  this  situation  will  continue. 

From  1961  to  1966  Chicago's  Gross  Metro- 
politan Product  rose  from  $27,287  billion  to 
$37  6  billion,  an  Increase  of  37.79 '"r.>-  This 
brought  Chicago's  share  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  to  5.09'^.'=  This  Is  noteworthy  since 
Chicago's  7.395.600  people  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  only  account  for  3.82 '~o  of  the  na- 
tion's population.'*  Also,  during  this  period 
metropolitan  Chicago's  Total  Personal  In- 
come increased  24.37 '^  while  unemployment 
dropped  to  2.95 '^  .'»  This  helps  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  5.12^  of  the  Nation's  Disposable 
Personal  Income  is  in  Chicago."^  With  respect 


to  the  7th  Federal  Reserve  District,  recent 
census  figures  show  the  population  of  this 
area  to  be  14.8%  of  the  entire  U.S.  popula- 
tion." ThlB  14.8%  concentration  Is  larger 
than  any  other  Reserve  District  Including 
the  12th  District's  12.9%  and  the  2nd  Dis- 
trict's  12.4%." 

One  of  Chicago's  greatest  assets  Is  It's  vast 
pool  of  skilled  labor  as  evidenced  by  Chi- 
cago's outstanding  production  record.  Illi- 
nois has  6.37%  of  the  total  U.S.  labor  force, 
most  of  which  Is  located  In  the  Chicago 
area.i"  Chicago's  highly  diversified  Industrial 
atmosphere  and  Its  stress  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity employment  will  continue  to  attract 
an  experienced  and  productive  labor  force. 

The  many  impressive  factors  In  favor  of 
having  a  mint  located  in  Chicago  are  evi- 
dent. There  Is  no  doubt  that  Chicago  offers 
the  most  favorable  conditions  as  far  as  cen- 
tral location,  working  conditions,  transpor- 
tation, labor  supply  and  most  of  all  the 
largest  market  area  for  new  coins.  A  mint 
should  be  located  In  Chicago  so  that  the 
most  economically  sound  system  of  distribu- 
tion and  operation  can  be  obtained  and  one 
that  will  benefit  over  41%  of  the  receiving 
points  of  coins  In  the  United  States  mint 


system.  A  mint  located  In  Chicago  can,  in 
addition  to  improving  coin  conditions  In  the 
middle  section  of  the  U.S.  Improve  the  over- 
all economy  and  structure  of  the  present 
mint  system. 

Table  A. — Domestic  coinage  executed 
(excluding  proof  coin) 

Fiscal  year  ending  1964 4,307,341,770 

Fiscal  year  ending  1965 7,  231,  406,  086 

Fiscal  year  ending  1966 8,  674,  761,  925 

Fiscal  year  ending  1967  (first 

6   months)--- 4,994,752,681 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
Table  B. — Mint  production  capacity 

(In  billionsl 


1  shift 

2  shifts 

3  shifts 

4  shifts 

Pliiiadelphia(r 
Denver...    .. 

ew) 

2.0 
1.6 
1.4 

4.0 
3.2 
2.8 

6.0 
4.8 
4.2 

8.0 
6.4 
5.6 

San  Francisco 

... 

Total.. 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 

20.0 

Source:  The  Coin  Situation,  29th  report  by  the  Committee  on 

12. 
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TvBLE  C. — Forecast  oj  total  domestic  coinage  requirements 
|ln  billions  of  pieces! 


Fiscal  yea 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Forecast  requirements 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.3 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.5 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

9.6 

13.0 

18.  U 

i~,^°'"',"'  "f  fot'"':''o"  facilities  tor  the  United  States  Mint"  final  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  under  contract  No  EB  88  revised  Feb  II 
1963,  p.  2.  '         >  ■  ■      I 

Table  of  miles  from  U.S.  mints  to  distribution  points 


Denver 


1.  Boston 

2.  Ne*  York... 
Buffalo 

3.  Philadelphia.. 

4.  Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh... 

5.  Richmond,  Va 
Baltimore  ... 
Charlotte 

6.  Atlanta.    

Birmingham 
Jacksonville. . 

Nashville 

New  Orleans. 

7.  Chicago 

Detroit 

8.  St  Louis 

Little  Rock... 

Louisville 

Memphis 


2,008 
1,852 
1,554 
1,770 
1,373 
1,245 
1,476 
1,762 
1,697 
1,630 
1,464 
1,364 
1,789 
1.205 
1,314 
1,043 
1,302 
895 
904 
1,167 
1,109 


Philadelphia 


•313 

•94 

•365 

(•) 

425 

578 

•294 

•257 

•106 

•547 

816 

937 

•915 

855 

1,312 

759 

588 

887 

1,217 

689 

1,076 


Chicago 


(•) 


975 

843 

529 

762 

•343 

•295 

461 

796 

687 

1,779 

•695 

•656 

1,009 

•451 

•925 


•275 
•291 
•644 

•301 
•544 


Denver      ,  Philadelphia  |      Chicago 


9.  Minneapolis. 

Helena 

10.  Kansas  City '"' 

Denver 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

11.  Dallas 

El  Paso... ;.;; 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

12.  San  Francisco "] 

Los  Angeles 

Portland 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle .     '.[  [ 

Cash  Division,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C 

Total  miles  serviced  to  cities  marked  by  • 

Average  miles  traveled.. . 


855 

1.179 

•412 

•829 

2,259 

1.478 

641 

1,141 

•499 

(•) 

1,770 

1,016 

•619 

1,444 

797 

557 

1,213 

•476 

•805 

1,561 

936 

•679 

2,127 

1,434 

•1.049 

1,648 

1,085 

•976 

1,795 

1,220 

•1,288 

2.960 

2,189 

•1,189 

2,829 

2,095 

•1,365 

3,006 

2,112 

•515 

2,193 

1,431 

•1,442 

2.943 

2,063 

1,707 

•139 

687 

9,706 

3,030 

7,892 

882.36 

303.  00 

493.  25 

•Distribution  points  nearest  to  emsting  and  proposed  mints:  Denver,  12;  Philadelphia,  10;        Source:  Additional  mint  facilities,  heating  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
''"'"go.  15.  and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  88lh  Cong  ,  Ist  sess  ,  Mar  26,  1963,  p  34. 


Michigan  Avenue  National  Bank 
OF  Chicago, 

January  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Anntjnzio, 
Longtcorth  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Anncnzio:  I  read  'with 


'°  "Chicago  World  Port,"  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry.  7th  edition, 
1965  p.  4. 

■•  "Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.  For  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1985." 
Us.  Government  Printing  OflSce.  'Washing- 
ton: 1966.  p.  10. 

"  Interview  with  John  Coulter,  Secretary 
Research  and  Development.  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Industrial 
Research  Dept.  2-10-87. 

'Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

'■''  Ibid. 

'  Ibid. 


great  Interest  the  Information  you  recently 
forwarded  to  me  regarding  the  bill  which  you 
have  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Mint  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

You  have  my  whole-hearted  support  in 
this  action.  The  heavy  demand  for  coin  in 
this  area,  the  transportation  savings  and 
the  personnel  available  make  Chicago  an 
ideal  location  for  a  Mint. 

Your  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  this  proj- 
ect, please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  CtTRTis,  President. 


"  "Distribution  of  Bank  Deposits  by  Coun- 
ties and  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas",  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
June  30, 1962. 

« Ibid. 

""Economic  Fact  Book",  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  oif  Chicago,  1966.  p.  6. 


Madison  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  January  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Sir:  You  are  to  be  complimented  for  your 
Introduction  of  H.R.  2432  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Mint 
in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Frankly,  I  can't  con- 
ceive why  this  was  not  done  years  ago.  Chi- 
cago, as  the  hub  of  the  mid-west  region, 
having  to  get  its  coin  from  either  the  east 
or  the  west  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  Con- 
sidering the  problems  of  coin  shortages  that 
we've  had  in  the  last  several  years  (I  don't 
remember  when  I  last  saw  a  half  dollar)  fa- 
cilities for  minting  coin  in  our  country 
should  be  expanded  in  any  case,  and  in  fact, 
from  a  transporting  point  of  view,  having 
a  United  States  Mint  in  Chicago  would  save 
innumerable  dollars  in  transportation  costs. 

I  do  hope  that  you  pursue  this  matter  as 
vigorously  as  possible  and  perhaps  even  en- 
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list  tJBe  Bupport  ot  Senators  Dlrksen  and 
Percy,  as  well  aa  oth«r  members  of  the  Con- 
grcM  from  Illinois  and  our  adjoining  mid- 
west states. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Andrew  Boemi. 

Thb    Pikst     National     Bank     op 
Chicago. 

Chicago.  III.,  February  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Travk  Anmunzio, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  associates  and  I  are  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  a(;aln  introduced 
the  BUI  H.R.  2432  to  establish  a  mint  In 
Chicago.  We  concur  in  your  Judgment  that 
this  would  be  a  wise  and  economical  move 
by  the  United  Stales  government. 

Chicago  is  the  economic  capital  of  Amer- 
ica's vast  mld-wester!i  region  which  serve.s 
more  than  60.000.000  Americans  This  pivotal 
location  Is  at  the  very  locals  of  air,  water, 
rail,  and  highway  transportation,  close  to 
the  national  centers  of  population.  Industry 
and  raw  materials.  It  13  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  about  72  per  cent  of  all  American 
cities  of  60.000  and  more  are  within  500  miles 
of  Chicago,  less  than  one   hour  by  Jet 

More  people  and  more  goods  can  be  trans- 
ported from  Chicago  to  the  re.st  of  the  na- 
tion In  less  time  and  at  less  cost  than  from 
any  other  metropolitan  area.  In  this  simple 
fact  lies  the  primary  reason  for  Chicago's 
economic  strength  Located  Just  north  of  the 
U.S.  center  of  population,  it  is  the  nation's 
most  efflclent  market  place — the  most  stra- 
tegic location  for  nation-wide  marketing 
operations. 

American  business  has  capitalized  on  these 
factors  and  has  made  Chicago  the  nation's 
"Supermarket" — the  merchandising  and  dis- 
tribution hub  of  the  United  States. 

These  same  facts  strongly  support  the 
logic  and  wisdom  of  your  p<:>sltlon  that  Chi- 
cago should  be  the  site  of  a  new  United 
States  mint. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Herbert  V    Proch.vow, 

President. 

Continental     Illinois    National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III  .  January  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Annl-nzio, 
Longuorth,  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Prank  In  accord.ince  with  your  re- 
quest, I  am  pleaded  to  enclose  statement  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Statea  Mint  In  the  City  of  Chicago,  as  pro- 
posed  In  H-B.   2432,  as  follows: 

"Asaumlng  a  need  for  expanded  production 
of  coinage,  the  proposal  of  Rep  Prank  An- 
nunzlo  to  establish  a  United  States  Mint  In 
the  city  of  Chicago  Is  eminently  practical. 

"TTie  existing  geographical  pattern  of 
Mints — at  Philadelphia.  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco — was  established  to  serve  produc- 
tion and  distribution  requirements  that  have 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  new  tech- 
nology, population  shifts,  and  modern  trans- 
portation. 

"Chicago's  central  location,  and  Its  conse- 
quent superior  ability  to  serve  the  entire  na- 
tion, make  it  the  logical  site  for  a  Mint  facil- 
ity planned  to  offer  the  maximum  In  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  " 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M  Graham. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Chicago  Pedekal  Savings 

Sc  Loan  Assoclation. 
Chicago.  III.,  January  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Anni'nzio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DxAS  Mr.  An-mi-nzio  1  was  very  pleased  re- 
cently to  leem  that  you  had  Introduced  H  R 
2433,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  States  Mint  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 


and  both  personally  and  as  president  of 
Chicago  Federal  S.ivings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion I  endorse  your  proposal  100  : 

Considering  that  Chicago  Is  really  the  axis 
for  a  preponderance  of  commercial.  Indus- 
trial and  financial  activities  here  In  the  mid- 
west iuid.  iniieed.  is  the  hub  city  through 
which  much  of  these  activities  funnel  from 
botli  the  east  and  west.  It  seems  only  natural 
and  logical  to  ua  that  a  United  Stiites  Mint 
should  t)e  located  In  our  area.  In  addition  to 
effecting  considerable  savings  in  transporta- 
tion coets,  It  would  certainly  bring  Immeas- 
urable benefits  to  our  city  lu  business  and  in 
prestige  When  you  consider  that  in  terms 
of  dollar  size  our  suue  r.tnks  second  only  to 
the  State  of  California  In  savings  entrusted 
to  our  tl\rlft  institutions,  one  mu.st  conclude 
that  such  a  facility  In  close  proximity  would 
be  extremely  advantageous  to  our  activities. 

We  hope  that  you  are  successful  in  dem- 
on.strating  to  your  colleagues,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  B.inklng  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  the 
need  for  a  Mint  In  the  Chicagoland  area. 
Cordially. 

Thomas  P.  Waldon. 

Central  National  Bank  op  Chicago. 

January  30,  1967. 
Hon    Fra.nk  .\nnunzio. 
Ilouxe  of  Repre.'sentatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  your 
Intnxluction  of  H.R.  2432,  and  would  like  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  worthwhile  measure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  modernization  of 
U  S.  Mint  facilities  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  urgency,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
proper  time  to  create  a  new  Mint  and  to 
locate  it  In  Chicago,  from  where  the  best 
service  can  be  rendered  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  faced  last  year  helped  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  desirability  of  a 
most  responsive  production  facility  located 
to  serve  both  the  Middle  West  and,  through 
our  unexcelled  transportation,  the  entire 
country  H  R.  2432  would  achieve  this  pur- 
pose. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  E.  Bai.'der. 

American  National  Bank  &  Tbl-st 
Co.  OP  Chicago. 

Chicago.  Ill  .  January  30.  1967. 
Hon   Frank  Anninzio, 
House   of  Representatives, 
W'as'nrijfon.  D  C 

Dear  Concres.sman  Annttnzio:  I  applaud 
your  efforts  to  est<iblish  a  United  States  Mint 
in  Chlrago  T!ie  entire  economy  aa  well  as 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  area  stands  to 
benefit  by  making  this  center  of  population 
also  a  leading  financial  center. 

As  you  know,  a  tremendoris  effort  Is  being 
undertaken  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
Your  proposed  mint,  besides  serving  the  coin 
needs  of  a  large  section  of  the  country  more 
efficiently  and  with  le-ss  transportation  cost, 
win  also  serve  to  hasten  the  acceptance  of 
the  area  a.*!  a  principal  financial  center. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  timing  for 
such  a  project  wou'.d  take  into  account  the 
perl'Xl  when  the  added  coin  production 
would  tie  necessary  as  well  as  the  fiscal  affect 
of  the  lidded  Federal  Expenditure.  Our  first 
priority  should  be  the  elimination  of  a  deficit 
In  a  period  of  prosperity. 
Cordially. 

Allen  Stdlts. 

Beh.  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

C'licapo,  III  ,  February  2,  1967. 
Hon    Pra.vk  Annvnzio. 
LongTsorth  Office  Building. 
Wnfhington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Anni'nzio:  Congratulations  on 
your  efforts  to  establish  a  United  States  Mint 
m  Chicago 

P.issage  of  your  bill.  HR  2432,  would  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  Chicago  area  but 


t-o  the  entire  nation.  Chicago's  central  loca- 
tion, transportation  facilities  and  the  avail- 
ability of  skilled  labor  are  all  assets  un- 
equalled elsewhere  in  our  country. 

I  lun  sure  you  will  receive  support  from 
legislators  throughout  the  Midwest,  since  the 
availability  of  coins  is  a  problem  which  all 
financial  inititullons  have  faced  in  recent 
years.  Midwest  commerce  and  industry 
would  benefit  a  great  deal  by  establishment 
of  the  Mint  ;^s  you  propose 

Best  wishes  on  your  efforts. 
Yours  truly. 

Harold  P.  Haixezn. 

Home  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III..  January  26.  1967. 
Hon   Frank  ANNfNzio, 
Hou^p  Office  Buitding, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  I  have  your  letter  stat- 
ing that  you  have  introduced  H  R  2432.  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
St  ites  Mint  In  the  City  of  Chicago. 

I  think  It  Is  a  splendid  idea.  The  central 
location  of  our  city  would  permit  the  dis- 
bursement of  coins  at  shipping  charges  far 
less  than  those  for  shipping  coinage  from 
mints  removed  from  tlie  central  area  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  savings  and  loan,  we  are  not  required 
in  our  usual  day  to  day  business  to  provide 
coinage  service  to  our  customers.  However, 
because  our  quarters  are  located  on  a  mer- 
chandi.sing  street,  we  have,  for  purposes  of 
convenience  to  our  neighbors  and  customers. 
provided  coin  service  In  limited  quantities. 
Many  times,  the  shortage  of  coins  that  has 
cropped  up  in  the  past,  prevented  us  from 
accommodating  many  of  our  customers  and 
merchant  neighbors. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Cook 
County  Council  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Council  of  Illinois.  Membership  of  both  of 
these  organizations  Is  composed  of  savings 
and  loan  Institutions,  both  state  and  fed- 
erally chartered.  In  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
area.  I  am  asking  them  to  support  your  ef- 
forts in  any  way  they  possibly  can.  In  order 
to  bring  this  activity  Into  our  area. 

I  will  explore  other  possibilities  where  I 
feel  some  help  may  be  obtainable.  If  you  have 
any  other  suggestions  where  I  may  be  of 
further   help   to   you,   please   let   me   know. 

Kindest   personal   regards. 
Sincerely, 

Otto  L.  Preisleb, 

Presidenf, 

The  National  Republic 

Bank  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  Ill ,  February  10.  1967. 
Hon  Frank  Annunzio, 
US.  Court  House, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  January  20th 
and  also  read  your  remarks  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  efforts  on  beiialf  of  our  City. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
acute  coin  shortage  that  has  plagued  us  at 
various  times  in  the  past  several  years,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  build  additional  facili- 
ties to  mint  sliver  coins  I  am  sure  that  the 
Banking  Industry,  together  with  Its  many 
Merchants,  would  applaud  your  sponsoring 
this  Bill  and  a  great  credit  to  you  on  your 
foresightednesB  to  obtain  such  facilities  for 
Chicago. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  Parrillo.  President. 
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your  proposal  for  establishing  a  United  States 
Mint  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

My  associates  and  I  heartily  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  worthwhile  move  that  would  pro- 
duce multiple  benefits.  The  recent  coin 
shortage  certainly  would  have  been  lessened 
If  there  had  been  another  producing  mint, 
and  Chicago  is  the  most  logical  place  for  a 
fifth  mint  becau.se  of  its  Importance  as  a  key 
financial  center.  Furthermore,  Chicago's  cen- 
trality  means  greater  convenience,  and  sig- 
nificant economies. 

You  may  consider  this  as  our  endorsement 
of  your  proposed  Bill,  and  please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us  If  we  can  lend  any  assistance  to 
you  In  seeing  this  Bill  through  to  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Wallerstedt. 


Metropolitan  Bank  k  Trust  Co  , 

Chicago.  Ill  ,  March  10,  1967. 
Hon   Frank  Annunzio. 
Longuorth  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr    Annunzio:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  20  transmitting  a  copy  of 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress  the 
recent  controversy  in  the  House  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment in  which  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee has  leveled  a  rather  harsh  at- 
tack on  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  lot  me  state  that  I 
speak  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  who 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  a  very  small 
farming  operation  in  Alabama  and  as 
one  who  has  been  associated  with  a  small 
independent  agribusiness  dealing  in  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  and  cotton  ginning  for  bet- 
ter than  20  years.  There  have  been  many 
occasions  when  I  differed  with  the  pol- 
icies of  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
There  have  been  other  occasions  when 
we  fought  side  by  side  trying  to  improve 
the  farmer's  status  in  an  agriculture  that 
has  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  trouble, 
»1th  the  exception  of  wartime  periods, 
since  the  depression  days  of  the  1930's. 

The  charges  leveled  by  our  subcommit- 
tee chairman  were  serious  ones,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  intimated  that  this  farm 
organization  Is  more  concerned  with 
selling  Insurance  than  It  is  in  actually 
working  for  the  betterment  of  farm  peo- 
ple. Certainly,  my  own  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau  offers  insurance  to  protect  farm 
homes  from  fire  and  windstorm  just  as 
It  offers  life  Insurance  to  protect  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  a  farmer  who 
might  be  accidentally  killed  while  driv- 
ing his  tractor  or  who  might  die  of 
natural  causes.  The  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau also  indirectly  offers  to  its  members 
tires,  fertilizer,  bailing  twine,  and  other 
related  agricultural  supplies.  Actually, 
the  insurance  program  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  began  in  1946  at  a  time 
when  many  general  insurance  compa- 
nies would  not  write  fire  and  extended 
coverage  on  rural  property.  At  that  time, 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  rate  on  $5,000 
extended  coverage  was  $80  per  year.  To- 
day the  same  coverage  costs  the  farmer 
only  $21.68  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  story  of  a 
group  of  farm  people  who  got  together 
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In  the  Interest  of  protecting  their  homes 
and  related  farm  property.  Even  today 
many  companies  do  not  write  coverage 
of  this  type  which  was  in  fact  initiated 
by  the  Insurance  division  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau.  The  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  a  service  organization  and  only 
through  service,  Including  that  of  insur- 
ance to  its  members,  can  it  justify  its 
existence  to  its  more  than  96,000  mem- 
bers in  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  people  join  the  Farm  Bureau 
principally  because  they  can  buy  cheap 
insurance  and  since  I  carry  a  policy  with 
my  own  Alabama  Farm  Bureau,  I  can 
state  that  in  many  cases  their  rates  are 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  commercial 
companies.  This  is  a  savings  that  accrues 
to  the  members  of  this  farm  organiza- 
tion and  I  find  no  fault  with  these  sav- 
ings being  passed  on  to  their  member- 
siiip. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that 
the  "primary  purpose  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  is  the  operation  of  a  mam- 
moth insurance  network."  However,  I 
notice  that  in  my  own  State  every  Farm 
Bureau  member  does  not  necessarily 
carry  Farm  Bureau  insurance. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  not  been  repre- 
senting the  American  farmer,  but  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  over  the  years 
there  has  been  no  group  anjrwhere  who 
has  been  consistently  more  interested  in 
legislative  programs  for  American  farm- 
ing than  has  this  organization.  There 
have  been  times  when  I  felt  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  might  have  been  overly  in- 
terested because  they  have  always  spoken 
out  and  waged  a  vigorous  fight  for  the 
principles  they  believe  in.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  agriculture  from  the  Individual 
county  organizations  through  their  State 
and  national  organizations  and  my  rea- 
son for  belonging  to  this  organization  is 
not  that  I  carry  the  small  Insurance  pol- 
icy, but  because  I  believe  that  my  farm- 
ers need  an  organization  such  as  the  Ala- 
bama Farm  Bureau  to  represent  them  in 
handling  farm  problems  at  the  county, 
State  and  national  levels  and  I  continue 
to  believe  that  my  Farm  Bureau  is  work- 
ing diligently  to  achieve  for  the  farmers 
of  this  country  their  fair  share  of  the 
good  things  that  America  has  to  offer. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS FOR  PEACE  AT  THE 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to' 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News 
deftly  sums  up  the  most  important  de- 
velopment of  the  summit  meeting 
between  Premier  Kosygin  and  President 
Johnson.  It  states : 

They  met  at  a  summit,  and,  as  President 
Johnson  said,  they  got  acquainted  with  each 


other.  That,  whatever  tacit  understanding 
was  reached  .  .  .  is  the  most  Important  con- 
sequence of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

This  meeting  produced  a  greater  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  leaders  on 
the  great  issues  that  divide  the  world 
and  cause  tensions  and  anxieties.  These 
problems  are  not  solved  easily.  But  a 
significant  first  step  has  been  made  at  the 
Glassboro  meeting — a  step  toward  full 
understanding  of  ■where  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  on  the 
issues  which  divide  us. 

This  is  no  small  accomplishment.  For 
if  peace  is  to  become  a  reality  for  the 
world  family,  it  will  come  only  when 
greater  trust  and  understanding  can  be 
a  reality  for  the  great  powers. 

President  Johnson  has  been  the  loyal 
servant  of  peace.  The  American  people 
salute  his  efforts  at  Glassboro. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News,  entitled  "Hope  at 
the  Summit." 

The  Spirit  of  Glassboro:   Hope  at  the 

StTMMIT 

They  met  at  a  summit  and,  as  President 
Johnson  said,  they  got  acquainted  with  each 
other.  That,  whatever  tacit  understanding 
was  reached  at  their  first  meeting  or  may  be 
achieved  in  today's  conference,  is  the  most 
Important  consequence  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

It  is  sufficient  comment  on  our  times  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  pre- 
mier of  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  met  for 
six  years,  not  since  the  ebullient  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  confronted  a  John  Kennedy, 
only  five  months  in  office,  six  years  ago  In 
Vienna.  At  that  time  a  crisis  loomed — Ber- 
lin— and  Khrushchev  tried  to  browbeat  a 
young  man  who  took  his  measure  and  16 
months  later  faced  him  down  over  Cuban 
missiles. 

This  weekend  the  leaders  are  meeting  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  crisis,  not  before  it.  The 
hope  has  to  be  that  they  are  assessing  each 
other  and  that  from  these  meetings  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  and  broaden  the 
understanding  they  reached  over  the  Wash- 
ington-Moscow hot  line  three  weelcs  ago. 

So  many  things  have  crowded  In  during 
the  quick  survey  they  were  able  to  make  of 
the  world  situation  since  their  predecessors 
met — De  Gaulle,  Vietnam,  the  India-China 
rupture,  and  above  all,  the  entry  Into  nuclear 
power  of  Red  China. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  point  in  their  re- 
marks after  their  first  meeting  at  Glassboro 
was  not  what  they  disagreed  about  In  the 
Middle  East  crisis  but  their  mutual  agree- 
ment that  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
quickly,  about  stopping  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

They  were  spurred  to  this  by  the  fact  that 
one  week  ago  China  demonstrated  it  had 
achieved  thermonuclear  capability.  Six  years 
ago,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  did  not 
foresee  that  within  a  year  and  a  half  they 
would  be  in  confrontation  about  nuclear 
weapons.  This  time  both  President  and  pre- 
mier can  see  the  ominous  shadow  of  China 
on  the  horizon.  Ideologies  apart,  they  know 
what  Red  China's  capability  can  mean  to  the 
tenuous  balance  of  power  Washington  and 
Moscow  have  maintained  since  Cuba. 

Pour  years  at  Geneva  have  not  brought 
about  a  nuclear  nonproUferatlon  treaty.  But 
even  before  Mr.  Johnson  and  Kosygin  met. 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  have  come 
closer  together  on  a  pact  than  some  of  the 
Interested  nonnuclear  jxjwers,  such  as  West 
Germany,  India,  and  Japan,  have  been  ca- 
pable of  accepting. 

If  there  is  one  benefit  from  the  quickie 
Middle  East  war,  it  has  to  be  the  unspoken 
acknowledgment  by  such  nonnuclear  powers 
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of  how  much  it  can  be  In  their  own  Interests 
not  to  ?o  nuclexr  and  thiLs  reduce  the  rlslts 
of  confrontation  In  so  many  areaa  of  the 
world 

In  v.ew  of  the  stated  opinions  of  l)oth 
leaders  about  what  caused  the  Middle  Blast 
crisis  and  how  to  se-lc  a  %uble  pe  ice  after  it 
agreement  on  the  issues  that  divide  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  this 
Instance  was  impossible  But  again,  their 
meeting  together,  not  eyeball  to  eyeball,  but 
face  to  face  in  a  town  almist  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  until  three  days  ago.  Injects  life 
and  meaning  Into  a  dialog  that  no  teletyped 
hot  line  messasci's  can  evoke 

In  general.  si.inimlt8  without  agendas  arc 
meanini;Ies3.  Bw  summits  between  two  who 
are  forced  to  deil  wi-h  matters  of  substance 
are  in  a  different  category  It  would  be  foolish 
to  think  sweetness  and  light  will  flow  from 
the  Glaesboro  meetings.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  would  be  equ.iliy  foolish  to  think  that  some 
misunderstandings  have  not  been  obviated 
by  this  conference  At  least  If  neither  party 
knows  exactly  what  to  do  next,  each  has  a 
better  understanding  of  what  not  to  do  next 


day  and  tomorrow,  on  account  of  official 
buoiness. 

The  following  Mtmbers  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford'  : 

Mr  Moore,  for  Uxlay.  on  account  of 
ofTicial  bu-^iness 

Mr  VV.\TSi)N.  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  fan;;lv 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H  R  2762.  An    act    for    the   relief    of   CWO 
BernUnrd  VoUmer    US    N.ivy   (retired  I 


ASKING  POST  OFFICE  TO  ISSUE  .\ 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  IN  1969 
IN  HONOR  OF  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr  TaftI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
written  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  asking  that  the  Post  Office  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  in  1969  in  honor 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding; 
of  professional  baseball  Several  of  my 
constituents  including  the  former  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  William  O  DeWitt.  requested 
the  special  stamp 

The  year  1969  will  mark  one  of  the 
most  significant  milestones  in  sports 
history — the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  profe.ssional  baseball.  Cin- 
cinnati Is  proud  to  have  been  profes- 
sional baseball's  birthplace  On  behalf 
of  the  Queen  City.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Postmaster  General.  Issues  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  marking  the  historic  occa- 
sion. 

The  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  of  1869 
could  hardly  have  envisioned  the  heights 
of  popularity  which  baseball  would  reach. 
The  Clnclnruiti  Reds  plan  to  move  from 
Crosley  Field  to  a  new  riverfront  sta- 
dium in  1969  and  hope  to  host  the  all- 
star  game  In  that  year. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  urging  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  Issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  professional 
baseball. 

LEAVE   OF    ABSENCE 

The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Philbin)  : 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  to- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permiSvSion  to 
address  the  Hou^^e.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Price  of  Texas)  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr    Halpern.   for  20  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  60  min- 
utes. July  13 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  20  minutes,  on  July 
13 

Mr    AsHBRooK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas',  for  10  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. July  12.  1967;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  connection  with  S  853 
and  include  an  editorial 

The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Price  of  Texas'  and  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter; ' 

Mr  Brown  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr   Hammerschmidt 

Mr  ZioN 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hechler  of  We.st  Virginia  i 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter;' 

Mr  O'Neill  of  Ma.s.sachusetts. 

Mr  Rel^ss 

Mr   Celler 

Mr    ROYBAL. 

Mr   Burleson. 
Mr  Kee 
Mr  St  Once 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
inply  I  at  4  o'clock  nnd  21  minutes  p.m.i, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wfcdnesdfiy.  July  12.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


i;XECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION-S. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

802  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
transportation  and  production  problem.s  on 
the  supply  of  Middle  East  oil.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  708  of  the  Dofer..se 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

893  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C'.enerftl 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  problems  in  processing  claims  against 
voluntary  relief  agencies  arising  from  al- 
leged kws  or  misuse  of  food  donated  (or  dls- 
tnbutu.n  abroad.  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture. Agency  for  International  Development, 
to  the  ComrrUttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

894  A  letter  from  the  Assl.stant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 17.  l<j:36  (49  Stat.  10941.  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fi«rt  .McDermltt,  Nev.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  resolution  ol 
the  Legislature  of  American  Samoa,  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  permit  Ameri- 
can Samoa  to  be  represented  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  a 
nonvoting  delegate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

896  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  all  stand- 
ards to  be  initially  applied  In  carrying  out 
a  highway  safety  program,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  302.  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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SEN.-\TE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows; 

S  117  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenshlp.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

S  1111  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
p(_\sps;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
IJC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  Report  entitled  'Communist  Activi- 
ties In  Latin  America.  1967"  (Rept  No  481)- 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COLMER  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  729.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR  421.  a  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  State  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
p'>ses  I  Rept  No  482 1.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HR   11328.  A   bill    to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  d.ury  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
po  es;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H-R  11329.  A  bill  xo  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Se^'urity  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance   benefits    thereunder    for    any    indi- 
vidual  who    Is    blind    and    has    at    least   six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DIGGS: 
HR   11330    A   bill   to  amend   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  secure  to  physically 
haiidii-apped   workers  employed  In  sheltered 
workshops  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR  11331.  A  bin   to  regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR  11332.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(e) 
of  the  Federal   Property  and  Administrative 
Se-'vices  Act   of    1949    to   facilitate   the   pro- 
curement of  certain  stirplus  personal  prop- 
erty by  State  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  11333.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  educa- 
Uonal  expenses  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    i.nd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR.  11334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Comniittee  on 
Ways  and  .Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HR.  11335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Individual  for  physicians'  charges  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram prior  to  such  Individual's  own  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  for  the  services  Involved, 
and  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  permit 
payment  to  a  recipient  of  assistance  for  phy- 
aicians'  charges  under  the  medical  assistance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
Hii.  11336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  in  order 
to  enable  their  parents  or  relatives  to  choose 
to  undertake  vocational  training,  basic  edu- 
cation, or  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  11337.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred   by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R  11338.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
Uons  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  for  2  additional  years;   to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HR  U339.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  Imported  dairy  products  for 
^he  purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  Industry 
»nd  protecting  the  public  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
Whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR.  11341.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixees;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Poet  0£ace  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  11343.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11344.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XIV  (and 
title  XVI)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled to  be  paid,  under  approved  State  plans 
with  Federal  matching,  to  Individuals  In 
Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  11345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols: 
H.R.  11346.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VT  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide 
priority  for  grants  under  that  title  for  proj- 
ects for  the  construction  of  hospital  facilities 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  tornadoes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  11347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  authorize  certain 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States  to  be 
donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

H.R.  11348.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  procedures  designed  to 
avoid  undue  delay  In  the  payment  of  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  to  which  individuals  are 
entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAXTSEN: 
H.R.  11349.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  tiie  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  11350.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  11351.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  Viet- 
nam conflict  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  11352.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance  of   a   special   postage   stamp   to   com- 
memorate the  60th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence   of    the    Baltic    States     (Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  11353.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   make   a   comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the 
purpose   of   developing   adequate   conserva- 
tion measures;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  11354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  available  in  the  case  of 
certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  11355.  A    bin    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  11356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 


whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11357.  A  bin  to  provide  for  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  governments  of  certain  coun- 
tries which  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
satisfactory  proof  that  Palestine  refugees  in 
the  Near  East  have  been  resettled  In  such 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1135B.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter;  to  the  Cormnittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  11359.  A  bin  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  11360.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  certain  per- 
mittees where  permits  for  summer  or  recrea- 
tion-type residences  on  national  forest  lands 
are  terminated  and  not  renewed,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11361.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  11362.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois : 
H.R.    11363.   A   bin    to    provide   additional 
dental  care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed   services;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  11364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  treat- 
ment processes  which  shall  be  considered  as 
mining  for  purposes  of  percentage  depletion 
in  the  case  of  certain  slate,  and  to  allow 
taxpayers  to  elect  to  treat  such  processes  as 
mining  for  certain  past  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER; 
H.R.  11365.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  11366.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER : 
H.R.  11367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows  of 
servicemen  who  die  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  11368.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  11369.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R.  11370.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  certain  permit- 
tees where  permits  for  summer  or  recreation- 
type  residences  on  national  forest  lands  are 
terminated  and  not  renewed,  and  for  other 
purp)06es;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  11371.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
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United  States  Ctxle  to  provide  for  additional 
compenaatlon  for  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loea  or  loss  of  use  of  t>oth  Iddneys, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  CoDrdlnat- 
Ing  Commission  to  study  world  food  and 
agricultural  needs,  to  coordinate  present  U  3 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U  S  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
H.J.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JOELSON 
H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  PICKLE 
H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.J.  Res.  699    Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs    BOLTON 
H.  Con.  Res   406   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.  Con.  Res  407  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  International  Convention  Relating  to 
International  Exhibitions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  408    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  re  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone:    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  409    Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating  to   the   US     military    personnel    held 
captive   in   Vietnam;    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW 
H.  Res.  730  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  HORTON 
H.  Res.  731.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
Israel  be  recognized,  that  International 
waterways  be  open  to  all  nations  and  that  the 
refugee  problem  In  the  Middle  East  be 
equitably  solved,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  McEWEN 
H.  Res.  732.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr    WINN 
H.  Re«.  733   Resolution  deploring  dispatch 


of    American    troops    to    the   Congo;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WYMAN 
H    Res    734    Resolution  deploring  dispatch 
of    American    troops    to    the    Congo;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

254  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  Siood  control  on  the 
Monongahela  River.  Pa  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

255  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  lasting  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A>rD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BURTON  of  California: 
HR   11372    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Paula 
Mapa  Tonga,   his  wife.  Tupou   Naeta  Tonga, 
and  their  minor  daughter.  Tamaslta  Tonga: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN 
HR   11373    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Nazar 
Hayat   Khan   Tlwana.    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.  11374.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Rafael 
de   la  PortlUa   Lavasllda.    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  PINO 
HR   11J75    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ilerl 
Semslnur.    to    the   Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   11376    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Franca   Tolusso;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

HR  11377  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
M  Petltto:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.iry. 

By   Mr    MICHEL 
HR     11378     A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Rajanl   B    Lathi;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     MURPHY    of    New    York: 
HR     11379    A   bin   for   the  relief  of   Marie 
Bitar;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  11380  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ilyas 
Josef  Al-Tawll,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr    POOL 
HR     il381     A   bin    for   the   relief   of   E    L. 
Townlev,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     ROGERS   of   Colorado: 
HR     11382     A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Apos- 
tolos     Todls.     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judlciarv 

By  Mr    SHRIVER: 
HR    11383    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Campos,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H  J     Res.    700     Joint    resolution    for    the 
relief  of  the  Burnham  Chemical  Co  .  a  Ne- 
vada corporation;   to  the  Committee  on  th^ 
Judiciary. 


tude  of  the  problems  to  be  coped  with,  to 
Implement  the  1966  International  Education 
Act  ivnd  to  support  an  effective  long-range 
foreign  aid  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

123.  By  Mr.  UTT:  Petition  of  Lester  M, 
Andrew,  Tustln,  Calif  .  and  others,  relative 
to  trade  with  Communist  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Forelsn  Affairs. 

124  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relat've  to  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Con.stitullon,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

125  Also,  petition  of  the  Border  Cities 
League  Speech  Congress,  Wyandotte,  Mich, 
relative  to  actions  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  elected  representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

126.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  England 
.Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Hingham.  Mass. 
relative  to  support  of  the  efforts  of  munic- 
ipal. State,  and  private  enterprise  to  com- 
bat fire  problems  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


PETITIONS.  FTTC 


SENATE 

TrKSD.w,  Jn.v  11,  1(K)7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  otTered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Master  of  all  mankind,  we  are 
grateful  for  these  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  seek  Thy  favor  and 
guidance.  Inspire,  enlighten,  and  direct 
them  in  their  proceedings  of  this  day. 
May  they  know  the  quiet  confidence  that 
"in  everything  God  works  with  those 
who  love  Him,  whom  He  has  called  in 
accordance  with  His  purpose,  to  bring 
about  what  is  good." 

Bless  our  President  and  his  advisers. 
Direct  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Middle  East  guidance.  Give 
determination,  intelligence,  and  direction 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  over  the 
earth. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
giver  of  peace.  Amen. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  paper:,  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

122  By  Mr  STRATTON  Petition  of  the 
Center  for  Human  and  International  Rela- 
tions, Geneva,  N  Y  .  urging  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate a  respectable  share  of  funds,  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  and  magnl- 


REPORT    OF    COMMODITY    CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE    PRESIDENT 
The  PREISIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with   the   accompanying   report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agii- 
culture  and  Forestry; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  annual  report  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

This  report  shows  clearly  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  toward  our  goal  of 
economic  equality  for  rural  America. 

Farm  surpluses  have  virtually  been 
eliminated.  With  the  removal  of  this 
threat  to  farm  prices,  farm  income  has 
been  strengthened. 

Yet  the  elimination  of  surpluses  posef 
a  new  dilemma: 
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On  the  one  hand,  national  and  world 
needs  demand  a  high  level  of  production 
of  food  and  fiber.  With  populations  soar- 
ing and  the  margin  of  food  supplies 
growing  thinner  in  many  areas  of  the 
world,  wc  cannot  gamble  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  inadequate  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  who  pro- 
duce supplies  in  excess  of  immediate  re- 
quirements as  a  national  precaution, 
cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  them- 
selves through  depressed  farm  prices  and 
income. 

To  increase  price  protection  for  farm- 
ers in  these  new  circumstances,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  recently 
expanded  its  price-support  loan  program. 

The  price-support  loan  program  has 
long  provided  farmers  protection  against 
commodity  price  reductions.  Under  the 
program,  farmers  are  able  to  obtain 
loans  at  harvesttime.  enabling  them  to 
withhold  their  products  from  the  mar- 
kets until  later  in  the  marketing  season 
when  prices  are  more  favorable.  Loans 
for  this  purpose  totaled  nearly  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  1966. 

The  expansion  of  the  price-support 
loan  program  will  permit  more  farmers 
to  keep  commodities  off  the  market  be- 
yond the  current  crop  season.  The  com- 
modities will  continue  to  be  owned  by  the 
farmers,  with  the  Government  paying 
the  storage  costs  as  part  of  the  Nation's 
price  for  maintaining  adequate  reserves. 
By  thus  drawing  further  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  meet  changing  conditions, 
this  Nation  will  be  taking  another  Im- 
portant step  toward  economic  equality 
for  the  American  farmer. 

LirNDON  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  July  11,  I9ii7. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  10,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
ununimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  ACTUARIES 
FOR  THE  RETIRED  SERVICEMAN'S 
FAMILY  PROTECTION  PLAN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  12th 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
for  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan. 

This  plan,  which  was  adopted  in  1953, 
allows  retired  servicemen  to  elect  re- 
duced pay  so  that  their  widows  and 
children  can  receive  survivor  benefits.  At 
the  end  of  1965.  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  more  than  67,000  retired  service- 
men were  participating  In  this  program 
and  about  5,000  families  were  receiving 
its  benefits. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  July  11,  1967. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpow- 
er, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  several  weeks  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  the  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
by  staff  correspondent  Howard  James 
entitled  "Crisis  in  the  Courts."  Today 
I  have  the  last  two  articles  of  a  series 
of  13,  "Time  for  Jury  System  Reform?" 
and  "Recipe  for  Court  Reform,"  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

At  a  subsequent  time  I  hope  to  ask 
that  all  these  articles  be  compiled  as  a 
Senate  document,  because  they  are  quite 
authoritative  and  cover  our  entire  ju- 
dicial system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

28,  19671 

Crisis  in  the  Cottrts:  Time  roR  Jt«T  System 

Reform? 

(By  Howaxd  James) 

Scrap  the  Jury  system? 

To  the  average  citizen  the  very  suggestion 

sounds  ludicrous.  You  don't  Just  throw  out 


a  700-year-old  Anglo-American  Institution  as 
you  would  a  lO-year-old  car.  And  what's 
wrong  with  the  Jury  system  anyway? 

Plenty,  says  a  small  but  growing  number 
of  judges,  lawyers,  and  scholars.  Enough, 
they  assert,  to  make  serious  consideration  of 
eliminating  it— at  least  in  civil  courts— worth 
considering. 

A  national  study  by  this  newspaper  indi- 
cates that  the  most  often  used  arguments 
are: 

Jury  trials  are  too  costly. 
One   Judge.   Matthew   J.   Jasen   of   Burraki 
N.Y.,  points  out  that  more  than  $5  million 
in  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent  on  Juries  alone  ' 
each  year  in  the  New  York  State  courts. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  the  Jury  system."  he  says. 
"But  there  are  many  who  don't  believe  it  is 
necessary.  To  save  the  system.  I  am  propos- 
ing a  six-man  jury.  That  would  cut  costs 
in  half— a  s.iving  of  over  $2  million  a  >car 
in  our  state." 

SMALLER   JtTRY    "SATISFACTORY" 

Judge  Jasen  contends  a  6-man  Jury  is  "just 
as  elective"  as  one  with  12  members.  In  New 
York's  lower  courts,  and  in  lower  courts  in 
several  other  states,  six-man  Juries  are  used. 
"Recently  I  looked  at  six-man  Juries  used 
in  the  trial  courts  of  Florida,"  he  adds.  "Every 
Judge  I  talked  to  told  me  the  plan  is  ex- 
tremely satisfactory." 

The  jury  system  creates  delays  and  causes 
court  congestion. 

In  Philadelphia  and  in  a  number  of  other 
cities  I  visited  it  can  take  days  and  even 
weeks  to  select  a  Jury.  This  Is  especially  true 
where  a  criminal  case  has  made  headlines  for 
several  days  running.  Or  when  the  prosecutor 
Intends  to  ask  for  the  capital  penalty  and 
prospective  Jurors  who  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment are  excused. 

Because  of  the  time  It  takes  to  conduct  a 
criminal  Jury  trial,  judges  In  Chicago  and 
in  other  cities  are  reported  to  give  those  who 
demand  a  trial  by  Jury  longer  sentences  if 
convicted. 

In  civil  cases — largely  auto-accldent  dis- 
putes— both  the  insurance  companies  and 
plaintiff's  lawyers  use  the  threat  of  a  Jury 
trial  as  a  big  stick  to  force  settlement.  As 
often  as  not  one  side  or  the  other  caves  In 
and  the  case  is  settled  while  the  Jury  Is  re- 
cessed, out  for  lunch,  or  even  when  it  is  out 
deliberating  after  spending  several  days  hear- 
ing evidence. 

Juries  may  not  comprehend  what  is  going 
on,  may  not  understand  the  law,  nor  neces- 
sarily follow  the  logical  thread  of  arguments 
in  a  case. 

This  has  been  a  complaint  for  years.  Back 
in  1928  a  Philadelphia  attorney  complained  in 
a  national  magazine  that  "most  law  suits 
present  a  plurality  of  complicated  Issues 
which  single-track  minds  are  utterly  unable 
to  grasp. 

"To  discriminate  between  conflicting  items 
of  evidence,  to  determine  whether  a  skillful 
prevaricator  Is  twisting  facts  to  his  own 
profit,  to  see  when  they  are  being  grossly 
exaggerated  or  manufactured  out  of  whole 
cloth,  requires  the  highest  degree  of  judg- 
ment, education,  experience,  and  mental 
alertness.  No  greater  demand  can  be  made 
on  the  human  intellect." 

DANCERS   EXAMINED 

In  England,  where  the  Jury  trial  originat- 
ed, civil  Juries  have  been  fading  from  the 
courtroom.  Said  Granville  Williams,  an  Eng- 
lish scholar.  In  a  series  of  lectures  in  1955: 

".  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  formidable  weight 
of  argument  against  the  Jury  system.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  12  men  and  women  are  chose 
haphazard.  Exemption  is  given  to  some  pro- 
fessional people  who  would  seem  to  be  among 
the  k>e6t  qualified  to  serve — clergymen,  min- 
isters of  religion,  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
chemists,  Justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as 
all  rank  of  the  armed  forces, 

"The  subtraction  of  relatively  Intelligent 
classes  means  that  It  la  an  understatement 
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to  describe  a  Jury,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
a  'group  of  12  people  of  average  Ignorance  ' 

"There  Is  no  guarantee  ih.it  members  of 
a  particular  Jury  may  nut  be  quite  unusually 
Ignorant,  credulous.  slow-wUted.  narrow- 
liUnded.  biased,  or  temperamental.  The  dan- 
ger of  this  happening  Is  not  one  that  can  be 
removed  by  some  slight  procedural  change 
or  adjustment.  .    .'" 

la  his  1962-1963  report  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Dean  Erwln  C.rlswold  said:  'Why 
should  anyone  think  that  12  persons  brought 
in  from  the  street,  selected  in  various  ways, 
for  their  laclc  of  general  ability,  should  have 
any  special  capacity  for  deciding  controver- 
sies between  persons:'" 

There  Is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  cltlzena  to  serve  as  jurors.  This  Is 
partly  due  to  low  compensation.  Juror  pay 
nationally  runs  from  S4  or  S3  a  day  to  $15. 
In  New  Yorks  supreme  courts  (trial  courts 
of  general  Jurisdiction)  Jurors  get  »8  a  day, 
for  example. 

It  Is  also  partly  because  a  l.irge  segment  of 
better-educated  cltuens  are  excluded  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

In  many  Instances,  lawyers,  when  select- 
ing a  Jury,  will  refuse  to  accept  business  ex- 
ecutives or  others  holding  responsible  posi- 
tions. And  they  reject  Jurors  for  other  rea- 
sons that  are  not  always  explained— In  a  way 
that  makes  citizens  feel  that  the  system 
must  b*  wrong. 

Says  a  Chicago  office  worker  with  four 
years  of  education  beyond  high  school 

"Wblle  my  employer  needed  me  badly.  1 
didn't  ask  to  be  excused  from  )ur>'  duty  be- 
cause I  felt  I  had  an  obligation,  a  responsi- 
bility to  serve.  For  two  weeks  I  reported  in 
at  the  courthouse  every  morning  at  9  30. 
Pour  Umea  they  called  my  number  [for  civil 
Juries)   in  that  two-week  period" 

But  not  once  did  she  sit  on  a  Jury  Each 
time  a  lawyer  on  one  side  or  another  excused 
her  from  the  panel  without  giving  a  reason. 
but  apparently,  she  says  on  the  ba.^ls  of  her 
religion. 

"Thare  were  several  others  who  did  not 
sit  on  a  Jury."  she  adds  They  were  excused 
by  the  lawyers  because  someone  in  their 
family  was  a  doctor,  nurse,  policeman,  or 
even  U  they  had  ever  been  In  an  accident 

"Some  of  them  said  It  looked  as  if  the  less 
you  know  and  the  less  education  you  have 
the  more  quallfled  you  are  for  Jury  duty. 

•'I'm  certain  of  this,  next  time  they  ask 
me  to  serve  I'm  going  to  say.  'Look  here  now. 
why  should  I  come  in  for  two  weeks  Just  to 
sit  and  read  books  and  never  serve  on  a  Jury' 
I  have  better  things  to  do.  and  it  caused 
problems  for  my  employer  because  he  was 
short  of  help  at  the  time/  " 

MANT    HOURS    W.*STED 

Unwillingness  to  serve  Is  also  caused  by 
the  poor  administrative  practices  of  the 
courts.  I  found,  as  I  toured  the  nation,  that 
would-be  Jurors  wasted  many  hours  sitting 
around  waiting  for  cases  to  be  called. 

In  many  cities  Judges  come  in  late  (3  30  or 
10  aon.) ,  take  up  to  two  hours  for  lunch,  and 
leave  early  (sometimes  before  3  p  m.  and 
usually  by  4  or  4  30).  From  time  to  time 
they  may  take  an  afternoon  off  to  play  golf 
or  take  care  of  personal  business  while  Jurors 
twiddle  their  thumbs. 

Juries  are  unpredictable 

This  Is  one  of  the  arguments  given  by 
Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond,  retired  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  state's  highest  appellate  court, 
who  has  long  opp<>sed  civil  juries. 

But  he  adds  he  is  "very  peseimUtlc  about 
any  change  being  made  The  public  has  t>een 
taught  since  childhood  that  juries  are  part 
of  our  heritage.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  and  I  find  most 
people  are  not  interested  at  ail.  or  else  they 
want  to  keep  them  (Juriesl  for  sentimental 
reasons." 

Coounentlng  on  the  unpredictability  of 
the  Jury,  lawyer  Walter  J.  Bilder,  a  frequent 


contributor  to  the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal. 

says: 

The  minds  of  Jurors  are  notoriously 
susceptible  to  Influences  which  are  extra- 
neous to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
and  .  .  .  the  jury'a  verdict  Is  likely  to  be 
determined  by  considerations  which  are  ir- 
relevant to  a  just  determination  of  the  case  " 
The  rules  of  evidence  that  have  evolved 
through  the  centuries  are  supposed  to  keep 
from  juries  Information  that  should  have 
no  bearing  on  the  case  One  example  Is  the 
Inadmls.'ilbillty  of  hearsay  as  testimony,  he 
explains  Witnesses  can  only  testify  to  thing? 
which  they  have  seen. 


JVRORS    CALLED    ILL-OUAI  IHED 

"The  rules  of  evidence  may  accurately  be 
regarded  as  a  fine-meshed  sieve  designed  ui 
keep  from  the  hearing  and  deliberations  of 
the  Jury  all  testimony  which  Is  not.  so-to- 
speak.  fool-proof,"  he  says.  "That  Is  (testi- 
mony that]  does  not  call  for  exercise  of  a 
thoughtful  and  experienced  and  logical  In- 
telligence. " 

But  Mr.  BUder  contends  "jurors  are  111- 
qualltled  to  grasp  and  hold  In  mind  the  facUs 
of  any  but  the  simplest  and  most  common- 
pUvce  case  and  to  paes  upon  the  veracity  of 
witnesses  and  U\e  credibility  of  their  testi- 
mony 

"A-slde  from  automobile-collision  cases,  a 
lawsuit  is  almost  certain  to  Involve  a  .set  of 
facts  .  .  .  which  relates  to  .  .  .  |anl  experi- 
ence which  Is  wholly  alien  to  .  .  .  most,  if 
not  all.  persons  who  beome  members  of  a 
Jury. 

"Confronted  with  such  a  set  of  facts,  the 
members  of  a  jury  will  .  .  |have|  an  at- 
titude of  Incomprehension  and  Inattentlve- 
ncss  and  even  bfiredom.  aggravated  un- 
doubtedly by  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  leave  their  ordinary 
pvu-suiU  In  order  to  settle  a  controversy 
which  even  falls  to  arouse  jin]  them  [even] 
an  academic  interest." 

There  are  other  criticisms  being  leveled 
against  the  Jury  system  Many  are  valid  But 
often  they  seem  tied  to  the  present  view  of 
some  law>-er  who  bluntly  aivserts  the  layman 
is  not  mentally  equipped  to  think  or  talk 
ab<jut  things  related   to   the   law. 

.AMENDMENT    OVERLOOK 

.\p.  East  Coast  lawyer  recently  wrote  a 
lengthy  atUirk  on  civil  juries  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  recognized  Eastern  law  journal. 
Among  other  things,  he  wrote: 

".  .  .  The  Juristic  training  and  experience 
and  invariably  higher  education  and  intel- 
ligence of  a  judge  gives  him  a  special  ability 
to  grasp  and  hold  in  mind  the  facta  of  a 
case  and  to  pass  on  the  veracity  of  wltne.'-'^es 
and  the  credibility  of  their  teetlmony.  |thus| 
the  superior  fitness  of  a  judge  |over  a  juryl 
to  find  the  facta  In  any  case  becomes 
manifest." 

Curiously  this  same  lawyer  was  stunned 
when  It  w.us  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
Seventh  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  says:  "In  sulta  at  common  law. 
where  the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed 
$20.  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served. .  .   ." 

(The  application  to  federal  courts  seems 
clear,  but  It  Is  uncertain  whether  it  applies 
to  state  courts,  since  there  have  been  few. 
If  any.  test  cases.) 

This  lawyer  admitted  he  had  not  consid- 
ered the  amendment  In  f.^ct.  he  couldn't 
remember  'ever  having  read  It"  (It  Is  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  and  was  shocked  that 
he  h.id  overlooked  It 

An  Eastern  law  professor  also  admitted 
that  often  the  attitude  of  lawyers  toward 
Jurors  Is  reflected  In  the  widespread  practice 
of  trying  to  put  laymen  down  with  the  ques- 
tion. Are  you  a  lawyer?"  It  Is  found,  by  some 
lawyers,  to  be  especially  useful  when  they 
lack  the  Information  and  have  neglected 
their  duty  to  a  cheat  or  hawe  been  caught  in 
a  mistake. 


While  the  Jury  system  is  under  fire  from 
some  segments  cf  the  b.ir  nnd  bench  and 
while  the  heaviest  volleys  arc  being  triggered 
In  the  East,  the  group  closest  to  the  jury— 
the  small  group  of  .ittorneys  who  specialize  in 
try:ng  cases— takes  the  opposite  view. 

ARDENT     DEFENSE     OFFERED 

Jacob  D  Fuchsberg.  former  preskle;;t  of 
tho  Amerlcrin  Trial  Lawvers  Association,  a 
mtmber  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  on  the  lepal  services  advi.sory 
board  of  the  Office  of  E.-cmomic  Opportunity, 
ardeutlv  defends  the  Jury. 

"Those  who  oppose  It  are  largely  academi- 
cians and  Judges  and  lawyers  who  have  little 
practical  experience  with  tho  system."  he  as- 
serts. 

"Judges  have  no  monopoly  on  intelllgenre. 
insight,  or  fairness  They  are  ordinary  human 
beings  like  anyone  else  I  believe  the  opinions 
of  12  people  are  better  than  the  opinions  of 
one— and  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  12 
lawyers.  12  Judges,  or  12  laymen. 

"When  12  people  must  come  to  a  decision, 
the  prejudices  that  are  Inherent  In  most  peo- 
ple get  worked  out  In  the  discussion  that  Is 
Involved  I  am  sure  mo&t  lawyers  will  ntrree 
that  they  find  they  get  a  more  objective  and 
f.iir  Judgment  from  12  people. 

"The  m:iin  Justification  for  most  jury  i-.bo- 
litionlsts  Is  that  a  trial  by  Judge  i.s  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  a  Jury  trial.  The  fact  is  that 
a  trial  by  judge  is  nut  appreciably  shorter 
than  by  Jury  A  judge  is  much  more  liberal 
In  permitting  evidence  to  be  Introduced  And 
he  takes  a  much  longer  time  In  making  a 
decision.  A  Jury  must  decide  Immediately 
while  a  Judge  may  take  months,  asking  for 
briefs  from  both  sides." 


COMMl-NrrY     CONSCIENCE     CITED 

Mr.  Fuchsberg  also  points  out  that  judges 
spend  much  of  their  time  looking  backward 
at  legal  precedents— at  the  findings  of  pre- 
vious courts.  This,  he  contends,  results  In 
Judges'  decisions  that  do  not  npcessarlly 
represent  the  current  thinking  of  a  coni- 
munltv. 

"The  con<;clcnce  of  a  community  is  better 
reflected  through  a  Jury,"  he  says. 

Even  this  looking  backward  on  the  part 
of  judges  results  in  an  Interesting  phe- 
nomenon—"judges  tend  to  ape  juries  m 
their  decisions,"  says  Mr.  Fuchsberg.  The 
judge  who  recently  presided  over  a  Jury  trial 
in  an  accident  case  similar  to  the  one  he  is 
he.irlng  without  Jury  may  recall  "that  a  Jury 
two  weeks  ago  found  a  similar  Injury  worth 
$18,500  And  so  he  takes  this  as  his  gulde.^ 
Mr.  Fuchsberg  asserts  tliat  In  his  sUte  91 
percent  of  all  auto-accident  cases— and  these 
form  the  bulk  of  all  civil  cases— are  settled 
before  t!ie  Jury  reaches  a  verdict.  Settle- 
meiito  are  less  frequent  when  a  Judge  is 
silting  without  a  Jury  because  the  "judge 
has  an  ethical  problem  that  prevents  him 
from  putting  pressvire  on  one  side  or  the 
other  to  Induce  settlement." 

Perhaps  It  Is  most  Important  to  note  that 
attornevs  for  both  sides  In  auto-accldent 
cases  — those  representing  the  Injured  per- 
sons and  those  hired  by  the  Insurance  com- 
Ijanies — defend  the  Jury  system. 

ARCfMENTS     ECHOED 

Donald  K.  Ross,  spokesman  for  the  4.800- 
member  Defense  Research  Institute  (mem- 
bers of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion generally  represent  plaintiffs  m  clvu 
■  actions  and  have  a  membership  of  over  25.- 
000.)  uses  some  of  the  same  arguments  as 
Mr  Fuchsberg  And  Mr.  Ross  adds  that,  un- 
like the  Judiciary,  "the  Jury  system  is  com- 
paratively free  of  politics  and  political  pres- 
sures." 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr  Fuchsberg.  and  others  '■""" 
viewed  agree  that  "the  Jury  Is  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  democracy"  where  citizens 
learn  how  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment works  and  where  they  can  participate 
directly  In  the  process. 
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Defense  and  plaintiff's  lawyers  aren't  alone 
in  defending  the  Jury  system.  They  are 
Joined  by  many  state  trial  Judges. 

"The  Jury  should  be  retained.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  to  keep  the  lawyers  on  their 
toes."  says  Judge  Ruggero  J.  Aldlsert  of  Pitts- 
burgh. "Nonjury  cases  tend  to  drag  and  the 
lawyers  get  sloppy." 

Decisions  are  not  as  far  off  the  track  as 
some  who  oppose  Juries  say  they  are.  he  adds. 

"Juries  usually  come  down  with  verdicts 
Just  about  as  I  see  It,"  he  says. 

A  fellow  Pittsburgh  Judge.  Henry  EUen- 
bogen,  calls  the  use  of  Juries  'a  great  sys- 
tem."  noting  that  while  "Justice  Is  not  In- 
expensive, the  precious  rights  and  freedom 
of  the  Individual  are  well  worth  it." 

LITTLE    DATA    AVAILABLE 

Until  recently  there  was  as  great  a  dearth 
of  Information  about  the  jury  as  there  is  on 
other  segments  of  the  nation's  state  court 
system. 

When  a  study  was  launched  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  those  involved 
"discovered  .  .  .  that  nobody  had  ever  counted 
the  number  of  jury  trials  that  take  place  in 
the  United  States." 

Even  now — more  than  10  years  after  the 
project  started,  data  on  the  number  of  Jury 
trials  is  based  on  careful  guesswork.  In  the 
book  by  Harry  Kalven  Jr.  and  Hans  Zeisel — 
"The  American  Jury" — which  is  one  of  sev- 
eral books  being  produced  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  study,  It  is  estimated  that  in  1955 
"approximately  60.000  criminal  Jury  cases 
were  tried  through  to  verdict." 

The  study  adds  that  another  20,000  Jury 
trials  begin,  but  never  reach  verdict  "because 
the  defendant  decides  to  plead  guilty,  or  the 
prosecutor  moves  to  dismiss,  or  the  judge  di- 
rects an  acquittal  or  declares  a  mistrial  be- 
cause of  some  procedural  violation  or  because 
the  jury  hangs." 

No  accurate  figures  are  available  on  the 
civil-jury  trial,  although  the  group  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  trying  to  come  up  with  an 
accurate  estimate.  A  book  on  the  civil  Jury 
should  be  published  by  the  group  in  about 
a  year. 

MANY    CRITICS    CONTRADICTED 

The  study,  to  date,  punctures  several  anti- 
jury  balloons.  Among  other  things.  It  con- 
cludes that  the  Jury  does  understand  the 
evidence  being  presented  in  criminal  cases, 
as  "Its  verdicts  move  basically  with  the 
weight  and  direction  of  the  evidence."  The 
study  also  asserts  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Judge's  decision  and  the  Jury's  ver- 
dict Is  not  as  great  as  some  critics  say. 

The  history  of  the  jury  system  and  its  past 
role  compared  to  the  Jury  of  today  is  worth 
considering.  For  it  helps  explain  why  Ameri- 
can Justice — known  as  the  adversary  sys- 
tem— operates  as  it  does. 

The  jury  system  is  generally  considered 
uniquely  English. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  jury  had 
Its  beginning  with  the  inquests  of  the  Middle 
Ages— perhaps  1.000  years  ago— when  the 
king  used  groups  of  citizens  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  In  certain  segments  of  his  land. 

The  king  would  compel  12  persons  to  take 
an  oath  and  then  report  on  whatever  he 
was  Interested  In  checking  on. 

They  gave  him  this  information  from  their 
own  knowledge,  rather  than  from  testimony 
of  witnesses,  as  Is  the  case  today. 

Tom  C  Clark,  former  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
traces  the  development   this  way: 

Subsequently,  Henry  II  conceived  the 
Idea  of  using  the  Inquest  as  an  Implement 
of  Justice.  If  It  was  helpful  to  the  King  in 
securing  information.  It  might  be  equally 
important    in    the    settlement    of    disputes." 

SETTLEMENT  BY    ORDEAL 

Originally  this  Involved  disagreement  over 
title  to  land,  and  "the  party  who  first  ob- 
tained 12  oaths  on  his  side  was  the  winner." 


Henry  II  also  founded  the  grand  jury  or 
"Jury  of  accusation"  In  1166  by  ordinance 
(the  Assize  of  Clarendon). 

But  most  disputes  continued  to  be  settled 
"by  ordeal  or  battle." 

"It  was  In  1215  that  Pope  Innocent  for- 
bade ecclesiastics  to  participate  In  trials  by 
ordeal.  The  Pope's  decree  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  practice." 

The  next  step  was  for  the  Judge  to  listen 
to  the  accused,  or  with  the  consent  of  those 
involved,  the  defendant  "put  himself  upon 
the  country" — which  meant  being  Judged 
by  his  neighbors. 

While  some  states  now  accept  split  ver- 
dicts In  civil  disputes  (New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  10  of  the  Jurors  to  agree), 
In  other  states  and  in  criminal  cases  all  12 
Jurors  must  agree. 

This.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  asserts,  comes  from 
the  "12  oaths"  required  by  Henry  II  in 
settling  land  disputes. 

The  Jury  system  was  Imported  to  the 
United  States  by  the  colonists.  Before  the 
revolution  all  of  the  colonies  had  some  form 
of  trial  by  Jury. 

coNSTrrtTTiorr  amended 

"The  original  draft  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution of  1789  made  no  reference  to  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  civil  cases,"  says 
Mr.  Justice  Clark.  "A  storm  of  criticism  re- 
sulted, and  the  Bill  of  Bights  made  specific 
provision  for  both  grand  Juries  (Fifth 
Amendment)  and  petit  Juries  In  criminal 
cases  (Sixth  Amendment)  and  also  [petit] 
civil  Juries  where  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy  exceeds  $20    (Sevetith  Amendment)." 

While  these  provisions  apply  to  federal 
courts.  In  all  states  but  Louisiana  the  state 
constitutions  have  broad  general  provisions 
for  Jury  trials. 

Yet  even  today  other  remnants  of  the  old 
system  of  dispute  settling  exist.  The  court- 
house floor  has  become  the  battleground, 
and  two  attorneys  verbally  Joust  in  what  Is 
technically  known  as  an  "adversary  pro- 
ceeding." 

The  late  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Judicature  Society 
(a  pioneer  group  in  court  reform),  derided 
it  as  the  "sporting  theory  of  Justice." 

"It  leads  the  most  conscientious  Judge  to 
feel  that  he  Is  merely  to  decide  the  contest, 
as  counsel  present  it,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  not  to  search  Independently 
for  truth  and  jvistlce,"  he  said.  "It  leads 
counsel  to  forget  that  they  are  officers  of 
the  court  and  to  deal  with  the  rules  of  law 
and  procedure  exactly  as  the  professional 
football  coach  with  the  rules  of  the  sport. . .  . 

"It  turns  witnesses,  and  especially  expert 
witnesses.  Into  partisans  pure  and  simple. 
...  It  prevents  the  trial  court  from  restrain- 
ing the  bullying  of  witnesses  and  creates  a 
general  dislike,  if  not  fear,  of  the  witness 
function  which  Impairs  the  administration 
of  justice." 

THEORY     BACKS     PENALTIES 

In  football  a  team  that  breaks  a  rule  is 
penalized  5  or  10  yards,  while  "our  sporting 
theory  of  Justice  awards  new  trials,  or  re- 
verses Judgments,  or  sustains  demurrers  in 
interest   of  regrular   play,"   he  said. 

"If  the  law  is  a  mere  game,  neither  the 
players  who  take  part  In  it  nor  the  public 
who  witness  It  can  be  expected  to  yield  to 
Its  spirit  when  their  interests  are  served  by 
evading  it." 

Little  "wonder  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity strain  their  oaths  in  the  Jury  box 
and  find  verdicts  against  unpopular  litigants 
in  the  teeth  of  law  and  evidence,  while 
another  part  retains  lawyers  by  the  year 
to  advise  how  to  evade  what  to  them  are 
unintelligent  and  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  necessary  modes  of  doing  business. 

"Thus  the  courts,  instituted  to  administer 
Justice  according  to  law,  are  made  agents 
or   abettors   of   lawlessness,"   he   concluded. 


He  spoke  these  harsh  words  in  1906.  But 
a  tour  of  the  nation's  courts  by  this  reporter 
shows  they  are  valid  today.  And  it  is  the 
Jury  that  is  often  depended  upon  to  referee 
the  match. 

PERJtTRY  CALLED  WIDESPREAD 

In  criminal  court  lying  by  witnesses  Is 
said  to  be  common. 

"Perjury  has  always  been  widespread," 
says  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  "According  to  Pollock  and 
Maitland's  standard  history  of  English  law, 
'our  ancestors  perjured  themselves  with  im- 
punity.' " 

Is  a  Jury  capable  of  discovering  this? 

A  slippery  lawyer  or  dishonest  witness  has 
as  good  or  a  better  chance  of  being  caught 
by  a  jury  as  by  a  Judge,  says  Mr.  Fuchsberg. 

Those  skilled  at  this  "can  Just  as  easily 
pull  the  wool  over  the  Judges'  eyes  as  the 
Juries, "  he  asserts.  "I  think  there  is  more 
wisdom  and  discernment  among  12  people 
than  1." 

Most  trial  lawyers  agree  that  the  very 
function  of  the  Jury  is  to  find  out  who  is 
telling  the  truth.  If  witnesses  told  the  truth 
there  would  be  little  need  for  either  Judge 
or  jury  in  most  cases,  they  explain. 

In  a  proposal  for  a  foundation  grant,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  Involved  In  calling  citizens  for  Jury 
duty,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion In  New  York  asserts: 

"Each  year  many  thousands  of  citizens  are 
summoned  to  serve  as  Jurors  for  two.  three. 
or  four  weeks  in  courts  located  throughout 
the  nation.  Many  of  those  called  do  not  serve 
in  a  single  case.  And  even  those  who  do  sit  in 
one  or  two  cases  are  likely  to  have  most  of 
their  time  wasted,  with  the  consequence  that 
they  become  apathetic  and  antagonistic 
toward  Jury  service. 

"The  result  is  that  many  quallfled  citizens 
deliberately  avoid  such  service,  leaving  the 
work  to  housewives,  elderly  persons,  etc.. 
so  that  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity Is  not  achieved. 

"In  addition  large  amounts  of  public  and 
private  funds  are  wasted  in  Jury  fees  and 
expenses,  in  payments  of  salaries  and  wages 
to  employees  (many  large  firms  now  are  pay- 
ing wages  while  a  man  serves,  and  It  Is  often 
part  of  a  union  contract],  and  in  lost  Income 
to  self-employed  persons  who  sit  cooling 
their  heels  while  on  Jury  'service.'  " 

One  industrial  firm  alone  paid  out  more 
than  $250,000  to  hourly  rated  workers  for 
time  not  worked  while  on  jury  duty  in  1965, 
the  institute  asserts. 

BETTER    SYSTEM    URGED 

"If  a  system  could  be  devised  to  call  only 
as  many  people  as  were  genuinely  needed 
for  Jury  service,  and  to  cut  down  on  the 
waiting  time  of  those  called,  the  Jury  system 
would  be  strengthened  and  enormous  savings 
would  be  made,"  the  institute  asserts. 

Such  a  system,  it  suggests,  could  save  tax- 
payers $1  million  a  year  in  New  York  City 
alone.  It  would  be  multiplied  many  times 
over  for  all  the  other  communities  which 
would  benefit  and  then  multiplied  many 
times  again  for  private  savings  in  the  form 
of  salaries,  wages,  and  income. 

Of  all  the  complaints  against  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, the  one  that  nearly  everyone  agrees 
upon  is  that  Juries  too  often  are  not  really 
representative  of  the  local  community — as 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration 
points  out. 

While  some  Juries  are  weighted  with  house- 
wives and  retired  men,  in  other  sections  there 
is  an  overbalance  of  businessmen  and  others 
In  the  middle  class.  In  the  South  a  few  Ne- 
groes are  being  called  for  Jury  dMty.  But  most 
panels  remain  largely.  If  not  all,  white. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  are  equally 
slow  to  Impanel  minority  groups. 

Jurors — except  in  Justlce-of-the-peace 
courts — are  not  simply  "hauled  in  off  the 
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to  describe  a  Jury,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
a   group  of  12  people  of  average  IgiioraJice  ' 

'There  Is  no  guarantee  that  members  of 
a  particular  Jury  may  not  be  quite  unusually 
Ignorant,  credulous,  slow-witted,  narrow- 
minded,  biased,  or  leniperanieutal  The  dan- 
jjer  of  this  happening  U  not  one  that  can  be 
removed  by  some  slight  procedural  change 
or  adjustment.  .  .  .■' 

In  his  1962-1963  report  to  the  Harvard  Law 
.School,  Dean  Erwin  C-rlswold  said  "Why 
should  anyone  think  that  12  persons  brought 
in  from  the  street,  selected  In  various  ways, 
for  their  lack  of  general  ability,  should  have 
any  special  capacity  for  deciding  controver- 
sies between  persons?" 

There  U  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  citizens  to  serve  as  Jurors.  This  Is 
partly  due  to  low  compensation.  Juror  pay 
nationally  runs  from  «4  or  95  a  day  to  $15. 
In  New  Tork's  supreme  courts  (trial  courts 
of  general  Jurisdiction)  Jurors  get  $8  a  day. 
f  )r  example. 

It  Is  alao  partly  because  a  l:ir?e  segment  of 
better-educated  citizens  are  excluded  for  one 
rea.'ion  or  another. 

In  many  InsUnces.  lawyers,  when  select- 
ing a  Jury,  will  refuse  to  accept  business  ex- 
ecutives or  others  holding  responsible  p-'si- 
tlons.  And  they  reject  Jurors  for  other  rea- 
sons that  are  not  always  explained— In  a  way 
that  makes  citizens  feel  that  the  system 
must  b«  wrong. 

Says  a  Chicago  office  worker  with  four 
years  of  education  beyond  hiRh  school: 

"While  my  employer  needed  me  badly.  I 
didn't  ask  to  be  excused  from  Jur>-  duly  be- 
cause I  felt  I  had  an  obligation,  a  responsi- 
bility to  serve.  For  two  weeks  I  reported  In 
at  the  courthouse  every  morning  at  9  110. 
Four  time*  they  called  my  number  |  for  civil 
Juries]   In  that  two-week  period  " 

But  not  once  did  she  sit  on  a  Jury  Each 
time  a  lawyer  on  one  side  or  unother  excused 
her  from  the  panel  without  giving  a  reason. 
but  apparently,  she  says  on  the  ba.^ls  of  her 
religion. 

"There  were  several  others  who  did  not 
Bit  on  a  Jury."  she  adds  They  were  excused 
by  the  lawyers  bec.iuse  someone  m  their 
family  was  a  doctor,  nurse,  policeman,  or 
even  If  they  had  ever  been  in   in  accident 

"Some  of  them  said  it  Ux)ked  as  if  the  less 
you  know  and  the  less  education  you  have 
the  more  qualified  you  are  for  Jury  duty. 

"I'm  certain  of  this,  next  time  they  ask 
me  to  serve  I'm  going  to  say.  'Look  here  now. 
why  should  I  come  in  for  two  weeks  Just  to 
sit  and  read  books  and  never  serve  on  a  Jury'' 
X  have  better  things  to  do  and  It  caused 
problems  for  my  employer  because  he  was 
short  of  help  at  the  time.'  ' 

MANT    HOIRS    WASTED 

Unwillingness  to  serve  Is  also  caused  by 
the  poor  administrative  practices  of  the 
courts.  I  found,  as  I  toured  the  nation,  that 
would-be  Jurors  wasted  many  hours  sitting 
around  watting  for  cases  to  be  called 

In  many  cities  Judges  c^me  in  late  (9  30  or 
10  ajn.) .  take  up  to  t*.>  hours  for  lunch,  and 
leave  early  (sometimes  before  3  pm  and 
usually  by  4  or  4  30 1.  From  time  to  time 
they  may  take  an  afternoon  o(T  to  play  golf 
or  take  care  of  personal  buslne.-,s  while  Jurors 
twiddle  their  thumbs 

Juries  are  unpredict.ible 

This  Is  one  of  the  arguments  given  by 
Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond,  retired  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  ol  New 
■york.  the  states  highest  appellate  court, 
who  has  long  opposed  civil  Juries. 

But  be  adds  he  is  "^ery  pessimistic  about 
any  change  being  made  The  public  has  been 
taught  since  chlldhcxxl  that  Juries  are  part 
of  our  heritage.  I  am  a  deleijate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  and  I  find  most 
people  are  not  interested  at  ail.  or  else  they 
want  to  keep  them  | juries  1  for  sentlmenUl 
reasons." 

Commenting  on  the  unpredictability  of 
the  Jury,  lawyer  Walter  J    Bilder.  a  frequent 


contributor  to  the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal. 
savs 

"  .  .  The  minds  of  Jurors  are  notoriously 
susceptible  to  Influences  which  are  extra- 
neous to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
and  .  .  .  the  jury  a  verdict  Is  likely  to  be 
determined  by  considerations  which  are  ir- 
relevant to  a  Just  determination  of  the  case  " 

The  rules  of  evidence  that  have  evolved 
through  the  centuries  are  supposed  to  keep 
from  Juries  Information  that  should  have 
no  bearing  on  the  case.  One  example  Is  the 
inadmissibility  of  hearsay  as  testimony,  he 
explains.  Witnesses  c.in  only  testify  to  things 
which  they  have  seen. 

JI-ROaS    CALLED    ILL-QUAI  IFIED 

"The  rules  of  evidence  may  accurately  be 
regarded  as  a  nne-mcshed  sieve  designed  to 
keep  from  the  hearing  and  deliberations  of 
the  Jury  nil  testimony  which  Is  not.  so-to- 
speak.  fool-proof."  he  says.  ""That  Is  (testi- 
mony that!  does  not  call  for  exercise  of  a 
thoughtful  and  experienced  and  logical  In- 
telligence." 

But  Mr  BUder  contends  "Jurors  are  111- 
qualirled  to  grasp  and  hold  In  mind  the  tacU 
of  any  but  the  simplest  and  most  common- 
place case  and  to  p:uss  upon  the  veracity  of 
witnesses  and  the  credibility  of  their  testi- 
mony. 

"Aside  from  automoblle-colllston  cases,  a 
lawsuit  Is  almost  certain  to  Involve  a  set  of 
facts  .  .  .  which  relates  to  ...  [an]  experi- 
ence which  Is  wholly  alien  to  .  .  .  most.  If 
not  all,  persons  who  become  members  of  a 
jury. 

"Confronted  with  such  a  set  of  facts,  the 
members  of  a  Jury  will  .  .  .  |have|  an  at- 
titude of  Incomprehension  and  Inattentlve- 
ness  and  even  boredom,  acrgravated  un- 
doubtedly by  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  leave  their  ordinary 
pursuits  In  order  to  settle  a  controversy 
which  even  falls  to  arouse  (in|  them  [even] 
an  ,icadem;c  interest." 

There  are  other  criticisms  being  leveled 
against  the  Jury  system  Many  are  valid  But 
often  they  seem  tied  to  the  present  view  of 
some  law>"er  who  bluntly  asserts  the  l.-iyman 
l.s  not  mentally  equipped  to  think  or  talk 
alxiut   things   related   to   the   law. 

AMENDMENT    OVEKLOOK 

An  Eiis'.  Coast  lawyer  recently  wrote  a 
lenijthy  attiick  on  civil  Juries  It  was  pub- 
lished m  a  recognized  Eastern  law  Journal 
.\mi>ni;  ot.'ier  things,  he  wrote: 

.  .  The  Jiirl.stic  training  and  experience 
and  invariably  higher  education  and  Intel- 
liwience  of  a  Judge  gives  him  a  special  ability 
to  grasp  and  hold  In  nund  the  facts  of  a 
case  and  to  pass  on  the  veracity  of  witnesses 
and  the  credibility  of  their  testimony.  |thus| 
the  superior  fitness  of  a  Judge  (over  a  J>iry| 
to  find  the  facts  In  any  case  becomes 
manifest." 

Curl'jusly  this  same  la'Ayer  was  stunned 
when  It  w.Ls  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
Seventh  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitvitlon  says:  "In  suits  at  common  law. 
where  the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed 
$20.  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
ser\ed.   .   .    " 

(The  application  to  federal  courts  seems 
clear,  but  It  is  uncertain  whether  It  applies 
to  state  courts,  since  there  have  been  few. 
If  any,  test  cases  1 

This  lawyer  admitted  he  had  not  consid- 
ered the  amendment  In  fact,  he  couldn't 
remember  "ever  having  read  It"  (It  Is  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  and  was  shocked  that 
he   had  overlooked  It. 

An  Eastern  law  professor  also  admitted 
that  often  the  attitude  of  lawyers  toward 
Jurors  is  reflected  in  the  widespread  practice 
of  trying  to  put  laymen  down  with  the  qvies- 
tlon.  Are  you  a  lawyer''"'  It  Is  found,  by  some 
lawyers,  to  be  especially  useful  when  they 
lack  the  l!;formatlon  and  have  neglected 
their  duty  to  a  client  or  have  been  caught  in 
a  mistake. 


While  the  Jury  system  Is  under  ftre  from 
some  segments  of  the  b.ir  mid  bench  and 
while  the  heaviest  volleys  are  bolng  triggered 
In  the  East,  the  group  closest  to  the  Jury  — 
the  small  group  of  .ittorneys  who  specialize  in 
trying  cases — takes  the  opposite  view. 

ARDENT     DKrENSC     OFFERED 

Jacob  D.  Fuchsberg.  former  preskie::t  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  on  the  lep.il  services  advisory 
board  ol  the  Office  of  Economic  OpporturUty. 
ardently  defends  the  Jury. 

"Those  who  oppose  It  are  l.irgely  academi- 
cians and  Judges  and  lawyers  who  have  little 
practical  experience  with  the  sy.stcm."  he  as- 
serts. 

"Judges  have  no  monopoly  on  intelligence, 
insight,  or  fairness  They  are  ordinary  human 
beings  like  anyone  else  I  believe  the  opinions 
of  12  people  are  better  Ui?.n  the  opinions  of 
one -and  I  dont  care  whether  they  are  12 
lawyers.   12  Judges,  or  12  laymen. 

"When  12  people  mu.st  come  to  a  decision, 
the  prejudices  that  are  Inherent  in  most  peo- 
ple get  worked  out  In  the  di.'cusslon  that  Is 
Involved  I  am  sure  most  lawyers  will  ngree 
that  they  And  they  get  a  more  objective  and 
fair  Judgment  from  12  people. 

"The  main  Jiislltlcatliin  for  most  Jury  abo- 
IltlonlsU  Is  that  a  trial  by  Judge  Is  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  a  Jury  trial.  The  fact  is  that 
a  trial  by  Judge  is  nut  appreciably  shorter 
th.in  by  Jury  A  Judge  is  much  more  liberal 
In  permitting  evidence  to  be  Introduced  And 
he  takes  a  much  longer  time  In  making  a 
decision.  A  Jury  must  decide  Immediately 
while  a  judge  may  take  months,  asking  for 
briefs  from  both  sides" 

coMMUNrrr  conscience  cited 
Mr  Fuchsberg  also  points  out  that  Jiidees 
spend  much  of  their  time  looking  backA'ard 
at  legal  precedents— at  the  findings  of  pre- 
vious courts.  This,  he  contends,  results  i.i 
Judges'  decisions  that  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  current  thinking  of  a  coni- 
munliy. 

"The  conscience  of  a  cotnmunlty  Is  better 
reflected  through  a  Jury."  he  says. 

Even  this  looking  backward  on  tlie  part 
of  Judges  results  In  an  Interesting  phe- 
nomenon—'"Judges  tend  to  ape  Juries  in 
their  decisions."  says  Mr  Fuchsberg.  The 
Judge  who  recently  presided  over  a  Jury  trial 
in  ail  accident  case  similar  to  the  one  he  is 
he.iring  without  Jury  may  recall  'that  a  Jury 
two  weck.s  ago  found  a  similar  Injury  worth 
$1R,500  .And  so  he  takes  this  as  his  guide  ^ 
Mr.  Fuchsberg  a.vserts  that  in  his  swte  9" 
percent  of  all  auto-accident  cases— and  these 
form  the  bulk  of  all  civil  cases  are  settled 
before  the  Jury  reaches  a  verdict  Settle- 
meats  are  less  frequent  when  a  Judge  U 
sitting  without  a  Jury  because  the  "judge 
has  an  ethical  problem  that  prevents  him 
from  putting  pressure  on  one  side  or  the 
other  to  Induce  settlement." 

Perliaps  It  is  most  ImporUint  to  note  that 
attorneys  for  both  sides  In  aut»j-accldeiu 
cases  — those  representing  the  injured  per- 
sons and  tho.-.e  hlre<l  by  the  Insurance  cozn- 
panies — defend  the  Jury  system. 

AROl'MENTS     ECHOED 

Donald  K.  Ross,  spokesman  for  the  4.800- 
member  Defense  Research  Institute  (mem- 
bers of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  .Associa- 
tion generally  represent  plaintiffs  In  civu 
actions  and  have  a  membership  of  over  25- 
000.)  tises  some  of  the  same  arguments  as 
Mr  Fuchsberg  And  Mr  Ross  adds  that,  un- 
like the  Judiciary,  "the  Jury  system  Is  com- 
parauvely  free  of  politics  and  politlcil  pres- 
sures "' 

Mr  Ross.  Mr  Puch.sberg.  and  others  inter- 
viewed agree  that  the  Jury  U  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  democr.icy"  where  citizens 
learn  how  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment works  and  where  Uiey  can  participate 
directly  In  the  process. 
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Defense  and  plaintiff's  lawyers  aren't  alone 
in  defending  the  Jury  system.  They  are 
joined  by  many  state  trial  Judges. 

"The  Jury  sH^m^  be  retained,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  keep  the  lawyers  on  their 
toes."  says  Judge  Ruggero  J.  Aldisert  of  Pitts- 
burgh. ""Nonjury  cases  tend  to  drag  and  the 
lawyers  get  sloppy." 

Decisions  are  not  as  far  off  the  track  as 
some  who  oppose  Juries  say  they  are.  he  adds. 
•Juries  usually  come  down   with   verdicts 
just  about  as  I  see  it,"  he  says. 

A  fellow  Pittsburgh  Judge,  Henry  Ellen- 
bogen,  calls  the  use  of  Juries  "a  great  sys- 
tem."  noting  that  while  "Justice  Is  not  in- 
expensive, the  precious  rights  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  are  well  worth  It." 

LITTLE    DATA    AVAILABLE 

Until  recently  there  was  as  great  a  dearth 
of  information  abotit  the  Jury  as  there  is  on 
other  segments  of  the  nations  state  court 
system. 

When  a  study  was  launched  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  those  involved 
"discovered  .  . .  that  nobody  had  ever  counted 
the  number  of  Jviry  trials  that  take  place  in 
tlie  United  States." 

Even  now — more  than  10  years  after  the 
project  started,  data  on  the  number  of  Jury 
tnals  Is  based  on  careful  guesswork.  In  the 
book  by  Harry  Kalven  Jr.  and  Hans  Zeisel — 
The  American  Jury" — which  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral books  being  produced  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  study,  it  Is  estimated  that  in  1955 
"approximately  60.000  criminal  Jury  cases 
were  tried  through  to  verdict." 

The  study  adds  that  another  20.000  Jury 
trials  begin,  but  never  reach  verdict  "because 
the  defendant  decides  to  plead  guilty,  or  the 
prosecutor  moves  to  dismiss,  or  the  Judge  di- 
rects an  acquittal  or  declares  a  mistrial  be- 
cause of  some  procedural  violation  or  because 
the  Jury  hangs." 

No  accurate  figures  are  available  on  the 
civll-jury  trial,  although  the  group  is  now 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  conie  up  with  an 
accurate  estimate  A  book  on  the  civil  Jury 
should  be  published  by  the  group  in  about 
a  year. 

MANY    CRITICS    CONTRADICTED 

The  study,  to  date,  punctures  several  anti- 
Jury  balloons  Among  other  things,  it  con- 
cludes that  the  Jury  does  understand  the 
evidence  being  presented  in  criminal  cases, 
M  "its  verdicts  move  basically  with  the 
weight  and  direction  of  the  evidence."  The 
study  also  asserts  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Judge's  decision  and  the  Jury's  ver- 
dict is  not  as  great  as  some  critics  say. 

The  history  of  the  Jury  system  and  its  past 
role  compared  to  the  Jury  of  today  is  worth 
considering.  For  It  helps  explain  why  Ameri- 
can Justice — known  as  the  adversary  sys- 
tem— operates  as  it  does. 

The  Jury  system  is  generally  considered 
uniquely  English 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  Jury  had 
Its  beginning  with  the  Inquests  of  the  Middle 
Ages — perhaps  1.000  years  ago — when  the 
king  used  groups  of  citizens  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  In  certain  segments  of  his  land. 

The  king  would  compel  12  persons  to  take 
an  oath  and  then  report  on  whatever  he 
Was  Interested  in  checking  on. 

They  gave  him  this  information  from  their 
own  knowledge,  rather  than  from  testimony 
of  witnesses,  as  is  the  case  today. 

Tom  C  Clark,  former  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
traces  the  development   this   way: 

Subsequently.  Henry  II  conceived  the 
Idea  of  using  the  inquest  as  an  implement 
of  Justice.  If  it  was  helpful  to  the  King  In 
securing  information.  It  might  be  equally 
important    in    the    settlement   of    disputes." 

SETTLEMENT  BY    ORDEAL 

Originally  this  Involved  disagreement  over 
title  to  land,  and  "the  party  who  first  ob- 
tained 12  oaths  on  his  side  was  the  winner." 


Henry  II  also  founded  the  grand  Jury  or 
"jury  of  accusation"  In  1166  by  ordinance 
( the  Assize  of  Clarendon ) . 

But  most  disputes  continued  to  be  settled 
"by  ordeal  or  battle." 

"It  was  in  1215  that  Pope  Innocent  for- 
bade ecclesiastics  to  participate  in  trials  by 
ordeal.  The  Pope's  decree  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  practice." 

The  next  step  was  for  the  Judge  to  listen 
to  the  accused,  or  with  the  consent  of  those 
involved,  the  defendant  "put  himself  upon 
the  country" — which  meant  being  Judged 
by  his  neighbors. 

While  some  states  now  accept  split  ver- 
dicts in  civil  disputes  (New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  10  of  the  Jurors  to  agree), 
in  other  states  and  In  criminal  cases  all  12 
jurors  must  agree. 

This,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  asserts,  comes  from 
the  "12  oaths"  required  by  Henry  II  in 
settling  land  disputes. 

The  Jury  system  was  Imported  to  the 
United  States  by  the  colonists.  Before  the 
revolution  all  of  the  colonies  had  some  form 
of  trial  by  Jury. 

CONSTmiTION    AMENDED 

"The  original  draft  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution of  1789  made  no  reference  to  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  civil  cases,"  says 
Mr.  Justice  Clark.  "A  storm  of  criticism  re- 
sulted, and  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  specific 
provision  for  both  grand  Juries  (Fifth 
Amendment)  and  petit  Jtiries  In  criminal 
cases  (Sixth  Amendment)  and  also  [petit] 
civil  Juries  where  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy  exceeds  $20    (Seventh  Amendment)." 

While  these  provisions  apply  to  federal 
courts,  in  all  states  but  Louisiana  the  state 
constitutions  have  broad  general  provisions 
for  jury  trials. 

Yet  even  today  other  remnants  of  the  old 
system  of  dispute  settling  exist.  The  court- 
house floor  has  become  the  battleground, 
and  two  attorneys  verbally  joust  In  what  Is 
technically  kitown  as  an  "adversary  pro- 
ceeding." 

The  late  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Judicature  Society 
(a  pioneer  group  in  court  reform),  derided 
it  as  the  "sporting  theory  of  Justice." 

"It  leads  the  most  conscientious  Judge  to 
feel  that  he  is  merely  to  decide  the  contest, 
as  counsel  present  It,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  not  to  search  Independently 
for  truth  and  Justice,"  he  said.  "It  leads 
counsel  to  forget  that  they  are  officers  of 
the  court  and  to  deal  with  the  rules  of  law 
and  procedure  exactly  as  the  professional 
football  coach  with  the  rules  of  the  sport.  .  .  . 

"It  turns  witnesses,  and  especially  expert 
witnesses,  into  partisans  pure  and  simple. 
...  It  prevents  the  trial  court  from  restrain- 
ing the  bullying  of  witnesses  and  creates  a 
general  dislike,  If  not  fear,  of  the  witness 
function  which  impairs  the  administration 
of  justice." 

THEORY     BACKS     PENALTIES 

In  football  a  team  that  breaks  a  rule  is 
penalized  5  or  10  yards,  while  "our  sporting 
theory  of  Justice  awards  new  trials,  or  re- 
verses Judgments,  or  sustains  demurrers  in 
interest   of   regular   play,"   he  said. 

"If  the  law  Is  a  mere  game,  neither  the 
players  who  take  part  In  it  nor  the  public 
who  witness  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  to 
its  spirit  when  their  interests  are  served  by 
evading  it." 

Little  "wonder  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity strain  their  oaths  In  the  Jury  box 
and  find  verdicts  against  unpopular  litigants 
in  the  teeth  of  law  and  evidence,  while 
another  part  retains  lawyers  by  the  year 
to  advise  how  to  evade  what  to  them  are 
unintelligent  and  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  necessary  modes  of  doing  business. 

"Thus  the  courts,  instituted  to  administer 
justice  according  to  law,  are  made  agents 
or    abettors   of    lawlessness,"   he   concluded. 


He  spoke  these  harsh  words  In  1906.  But 
a  tour  of  the  nation's  courts  by  this  reporter 
shows  they  are  valid  today.  And  it  is  the 
jury  that  is  often  depended  upon  to  referee 
the  match. 

PERJtJRY  CALLED  WISESPBEAO 

In  criminal  court  lying  by  "witnesses  U 
said  to  be  common. 

"Perjury  has  always  been  widespread.** 
says  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  "According  to  Pollock  and 
Maitland's  standard  history  of  English  law, 
'our  ancestors  perjured  themselves  with  im- 
punity.' " 

Is  a  jury  capable  of  discovering  this? 

A  slippery  lawyer  or  dishonest  "witness  has 
as  gocKl  or  a  better  chance  of  being  caught 
by  a  jury  as  by  a  Judge,  says  Mr.  Fuchsberg. 

Those  skilled  at  this  "can  Just  as  easily 
pull  the  wcKil  over  the  judges'  eyes  as  the 
juries."  he  asserts.  "I  think  there  Is  more 
wisdom  and  discernment  among  12  people 
than  1." 

Most  trial  lawyers  agree  that  the  very 
function  of  the  Jury  is  to  find  out  who  is 
telling  the  truth.  If  "witnesses  told  the  truth 
there  would  be  little  need  for  either  judge 
or  jury  in  most  cases,  they  explain. 

In  a  proposal  for  a  foundation  grant,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  wsiste  of  time  and 
money  Involved  in  calling  citizens  for  jury 
duty,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion in  New  York  asserts: 

"Each  year  many  thousands  of  citizens  are 
summoned  to  serve  as  Jurors  for  two.  three, 
or  four  weeks  in  courts  located  throughout 
the  nation.  Many  of  those  called  do  not  serve 
in  a  single  case.  And  even  those  who  do  sit  In 
one  or  two  cases  are  likely  to  have  most  of 
their  time  wasted,  with  the  consequence  that 
they  become  apathetic  and  antagonistic 
toward   jury  service. 

"The  result  is  that  many  qualified  citizens 
deliberately  avoid  such  service,  leaving  the 
work  to  housewives,  elderly  persons,  etc., 
so  that  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity is  not  achieved. 

"In  addition  large  amounts  of  public  and 
private  funds  are  wasted  in  Jury  fees  and 
expenses,  in  payments  of  salaries  and  wages 
to  employees  [many  large  firms  now  are  pay- 
ing wages  while  a  man  serves,  and  it  is  often 
part  of  a  union  contract],  and  in  lost  income 
to  self-employed  persons  who  sit  cooling 
their  heels  while  on  Jury  'service.'  " 

One  industrial  firm  alone  paid  out  more 
than  $250,000  to  hourly  rated  workers  for 
time  not  worked  while  on  Jury  duty  in  1965, 
the  institute  asserts. 

BETTER    SYSTEM     URGED 

"If  a  system  could  be  devised  to  call  only 
as  many  people  as  were  genuinely  needed 
for  Jury  service,  and  to  cut  down  on  the 
waiting  time  of  those  called,  the  Jury  system 
would  be  strengthened  and  enormous  savings 
would  be  made,"  the  institute  asserts. 

Such  a  system,  it  suggests,  could  save  tax- 
payers $1  million  a  year  in  New  York  City 
alone.  It  would  be  multiplied  many  times 
over  for  all  the  other  communities  which 
would  benefit  and  then  multiplied  many 
times  again  for  private  savings  in  the  form 
of  salaries,  wages,  and  Income. 

Of  all  the  complaints  against  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, the  one  that  nearly  everyone  agrees 
upon  is  that  Juries  too  often  are  not  really 
representative  of  the  local  community — as 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration 
points  out. 

While  some  juries  are  weighted  with  house- 
wives and  retired  men.  in  other  sections  there 
Is  an  overbalance  of  businessmen  and  others 
in  the  middle  class.  In  the  South  a  few  Ne- 
groes are  being  called  for  jury  dHty.  But  most 
panels  remain  largely,  if  not  all,  white. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  are  equally 
slow  to  impanel  minority  groups. 

Jurors — except  in  Justice-of-the-peace 
courts — are   not  simply   "hauled   In   off   the 
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street"  as  some  critics  Imply.  Often  they  are 
picked  from  tax  rolls,  voter  registration  llata. 
or  rolls  complied  by  someone  in  local  gov- 
ernment. 

In  Maine  the  Chief  Jii.stlce  of  the  Supreme 
Court  appoints  two  Jury  commissioners  from 
each  of  the  16  counUes — one  Republican 
and  one  Democrat.  These  men  make  up  a 
chaster  list. 

Judge  James  L.  Reld  of  Portland  explains 
how  It  works: 

"The  names  on  the  master  list,  except  In 
the  smaller  counties,  are  submitted  from 
t:me  to  time  by  the  municipal  officers  of 
t'<wns  and  cities,  at  the  Jury  commissioner's 
request.  In  a  large  county  there  may  be  as 
many  as  2.S00  names  on  the  master  list. 

"Seasonably  ahead  of  a  term  of  court  the 
conunlssloners  cull  from  the  Utt  a  sufficient 
number  of  names  to  be  summoned  for  Jury 
duty,  usually  about  30  In  the  ca^e  of  a 
murder  trial,  of  course,  the  number  will  be 
substantially  increased.  " 

QUISTIO.VNMRES  SENT    OIT 

In  the  past  18  mon'hs  most  counties  have 
been  sending  out  questionnaires  to  pro-spec- 
tlve  jurors.  Lawyers  may  read  the.se  before 
they  begin  selecting  a  Jury  In  an  effort,  he 
says,  to  permit  counsel  to  'more  easily  get  a 
cross-section  Jury  of  12  " 

At  a  meeting  of  Jury  commissioners  It  was 
agreed  that,  among  other  things,  "justices  of 
the  Superior  Court  should  be  firm  In  refus- 
ing to  excuse  from  Jurf  service  except  on 
the  grounds  of  severe  hartish;p  cr  physical 
or  mental  Inflrmlty."  Judge  Reid  says 

I  Coder  a  bill  signed  by  Gov  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis  May  26  this  year.  Maine  Jurors  will 
be  choaen  at  random  from  the  voting  lists 
Instead  of  from  a  master  list  drawn  up  by 
commlaaloners  as  at  present  I'he  new  law 
will  go  into  effect  90  days  after  the  Legis- 
lature adjourns  I 

Loe  Angeles  County  Superior  Court  has  a 
selection  system  that  is  undoubtedly  better 
than  most  around  the  country,  though  it  Is 
far  from  perfect. 

It  usee  750  Jurors  a  day  In  civil  court  In 
downtown  Los  Angeles  alone,  says  William 
A.  Ooodwln,  the  Jury  commissioner.  The 
names  of  roughly  3  million  voters  in  the 
county  are  on  IBM  cards  Every  sixth  name 
In  every  sixth  precinct  Is  drawn. 

"We're  lucky  to  get  1  out  of  10  we  send 
letters  to."  he  admits.  The  list  of  exemp- 
tions Is  long: 

Toll-gate  keepers,  people  who  work  on 
boats.  Jail  and  prison  workers,  railroad  en- 
gineers and  other  workers,  telephone  and 
telegraph  employees  i  the  telephone  company 
waives  Its  exception),  policemen  and  fire- 
men, members  of  the  national  guard,  those 
serving  In  the  armed  services,  legislators, 
elected  local  ofBclals  and  other  governmental 
employees,  teachers,  muiLsters.  druggists, 
hospital  officials,  physicians.  Christian  Sci- 
ence practitioners  and  readers,  monks,  and 
anyone  who  has  already  served  on  a  Jury 
within  the  year. 

While  the  law  doesn't  exempt  policemen's 
wives,  judges  usually  do  not  accept  them. 
And  other  excuses  are  accepted — like  a 
housewife  who  says  she  lacks  transportation 
(Loe  Angeles  Is  short  on  public  transit). 
Those  who  run  "little  one-man  businesses" 
are  let  off. 

After  the  caxds  are  drawn  by  the  computer, 
letters  are  sent  out.  Jurors  have  roughly  a 
week  to  report.  Mr.  Ooodwln  prefers  to  give 
a  prospective  Juror  a  time  extension  rather 
than  soratch  his  name  if  be  asks  to  be 
excused. 

iUtOMS    THEN    SCaEENED 

When  the  Juror  arrives  he  is  screened  for 
good  health,  ability  to  hear  and  see,  and 
other  qualities  necessary  to  perform  his  duty. 
He  then  takes  a  written  test  to  determine 
whether  he  has  "sufBdent  knowledge  of  the 
Engllob  langxiage  and  adequate  oompreben- 
alOQ  and  mental  capacity  to  understand  pro- 


ceedings In  a  court  of  law."  If  that  test  Is 
nxssed.  then  an  Interview  Is  held,  where. 
among  other  things,  the  Jury  commissioner 
determines  whether  the  Individual  should  be 
excused 

A  prospyectlve  juror  sits  In  the  "Jury  pool  ' 
a  l.'.rge  room  with  chairs,  tables  for  chers  and 
card  playing,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities E.ich  Juror  serves  one  month,  and 
some  never  sit  on  a  Jury — despite  the  screen- 
ing 

Yet  I  found  less  wasted  time  In  Loe  Angeles 
than  In  other  cities.  Including  Chicago, 
which  has  a  comparable  court  system. 

Jurors  are  paid  only  $.5  a  day.  plus  15  cents 
a  mile  from   their  home  to   the  courthouse. 

Juries  h.ive  many  quirks. 

Judges  told  me  it  is  esiiecl.illy  hard  to  get 
a  jury  to  convict  In  a  drunken-driving  case 
In  many  sections  of  the  country.  Someone 
on  the  Jury  can  be  counted  on  to  vote  for  ac- 
quittal, remembering  that  only  last  S.\turday 
night  he  had  a  little  too  much  under  his  belt 
and  Just  wisn't  caught. 

Yet  In  other  areas  Juries  are  tough  In 
drinking  cases  and  similar  violations. 

One  cljy  when  I  visited  the  Chic»igo  public 
defenders  office  a  young  law>'er  and  his 
friends  were  celebrating  a  victory  In  a  nar- 
cotics-peddling case.  The  lawyer  was  Jubilant 
becau.se.  he  said.  It  is  nearly  Impossible  to 
win  acquittal  from  a  Jury  In  this  kind  of 
cise.  even  In  Chicago  where  nuiny  people 
believe  "anything  goes." 

Juries  lend  to  be  especially  rough  on  cases 
Involving  sex  and  children,  according  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  study  Yet  they  tend 
to  look  the  other  way  In  rape  cases  Involving 
girls  near  the  age  of  consent  If  violence  Is 
not  Involved  (called  statutory  rape). 

Juries  tend  to  represent  the  sentiment  of 
the  general  public  at  any  given  time,  hand- 
ing down  verdicts  that  agree  with  public 
opinion  toward  a  type  of  offense 

When  a  Jury  does  not  like  a  law.  It  will 
shape  Its  decision  accordingly — either  In  leni- 
ency or  severity. 

And.  according  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago study,  like  each  Judge,  each  Jury  Is 
different  From  time  to  time  a  Jury  surprises 
everyone  Since  Jurors  meet  In  secret,  no  one 
really  knows  how  they  hi^.mmer  out  a  deci- 
sion When  the  Chicago  researchers  tried  to 
find  out  through  "Jury  tapping"  they  created 
a  national  uproar. 

JURIES  C.\N  EXPECT  BETTER 

Juries  con  expect  better  treatment  in  the 
future,  as  Judges  begin  to  recognise  the  need 
for   better  court  administration 

There  is  seldom  if  ever  a  suggestion  that 
Jury  trials  be  scrapped  In  criminal  courts. 
But  some  Judges  and  lawyers  now  suggest 
that  aulo-accldent  cases  could  better  be 
handled  by  special  boards. 

They  point  out  that  not  too  many  years 
ago  when  a  worker  was  hurt  he  had  to  sue 
his  employer  In  court.  Now  the  problem  Is 
resolved  through  workmen's  compensation. 
A  similar  sys'Pin  Is  being  sugee?ted  for  the 
auto  cru.sh—  perhaps  with  no  finding  of  fault 
and  all  parties  Involved  In  the  accident  be- 
ing compensated  for  losses. 

ir  there  were  no  need  to  decide  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  accident — and  thus  who 
should  pay — the  dispute-settling  role  of  the 
Jury  could  be  eliminated,  proponents  argue 

Similar  boards  or  comml.ssiotis  are  being 
proposed  {'  r  other  areas  of  court  business — 
Including  trafflc  cases. 

But  trl.tl  lawyers  oppose  this,  perhaps 
partly  otit  of  defense  of  their  method  of 
earning  a  living  and  perhaps  partly  for  good 
reasons. 

Says  Warren  Burnett,  Odessa,  Texas,  trial 
lawyer: 

"It  Is  argued  that  boards  and  commissions 
are  much  more  efficient  than  a  Jury.  Effi- 
ciency isn  t  everything  It  Is  .  .  .  efficient  to 
solve  crimes  hy  arm  twisting  or  torture,  tix). 

"Some  people  are  always  ready  to  rush  In 
and  sacriuce  Individual  rights." 


[From  The   Christian   Science   Monitor 
July  5.  1967] 

Crisis  in  the  Coitbts:   Recipe  fob  Covrt 
Reform 

(By  Howard  James) 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  Justice  In 
the  slate  courti? 

The  list  of  problems  covered  In  this  series 
has  been  long.  Yet  a  is  not  exhaustive. 

For  each  court  In  each  county  in  ea~h 
state  Is  dUTerent.  Each  has  its  own  i.et  of 
challenges.  Tlicsc  are  closely  lied  to  the  ex- 
perience and  temperament  of  the  Judge,  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  bar.  the  people  who 
live  In  tlie  area,  and  the  kind  of  Justice  they 
demand. 

Court  reform  Is  not  an  easy  task  because 
courts  are  complex  Institutions.  Too  many 
citizens  see  them  p.s  the  private  property  of 
the  professionals  —  the  Judges.  la»7ers. 
policemen,  prosecutors,  and  the  others  who 
work  there 

One  organization,  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  has  been  hammering  for  court  re- 
form ever  since  It  was  f mnded  In  1913  Its 
executive  director.  Glenn  Winters,  has  been 
on  the  Job  27  years,  and  only  In  the  past  su 
or  ieven  years  has  he  seen  much  pr'tcre^s 

It  w.^s  Arthur  T  Vanderbllt.  f'  rmer  Chief 
Justice  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
who  said.  "Judicial  reform  Is  not  a  sport  for 
the  ahort-wmded." 

Money  has  long  been  a  problem  In  court 
reform.  State  legislature.^,  hounded  for 
funds  by  educators  and  highway  builders 
and  a  do/on  other  groups,  too  often  have 
neglected  the  courts 

Foundations  have  been  slow  to  enter  th* 
field  It  was  only  10  :'ears  ago  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  entered  It.  and  officials  admit 
court  problems  are  so  gargantuan  that  pri- 
vate money  can  only  brush  away  a  little  ac- 
cumulated dust. 

In  Washington,  hearings  are  going  on  that 
may  result  in  help  In  a  small  way.  The  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial machinery,  headed  by  Sen.  J<;)seph  D. 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  woiilj  provide  $5  million  a  year  for 
three  years  'to  encourage  Improved  judicial 
administration  In  state  and  local  courts."  It 
would  set  up  an  office  of  Judicial  a.ssUtance 
to  help  local  courts  uncover  their  pr obleais 
and  to  Improve  the  caliber  of  Judges  aiid 
court  personnel  by  educational  progr.ims. 

Hut  improving  Justice  is  largely  a  st  ;ieand 
local  responsibility.  Tills  is  especially  clear 
becau.se  the  federal  government  has  its  own 
and  sep.trate  system  of  courts  that  parallel 
the  st-Ue  courts. 

Tlie  following  suggestions  for  reform, 
culled  from  this  writer's  tour  of  the  na- 
tion's state  courts,  come  from  Interviews 
with  Judges,  lawyers,  private  citizens,  police 
officials,  sfjclologlsts  :ind  social  workers,  and 
corrections  officials  They  come  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice. 
They  come  from  reports  and  studies  by  pro- 
fessional groups  like  the  Amerlc;in  Judica- 
ture Society,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  and 
the  National  College  of  Trial  Judpe?. 

Because  each  state,  county,  and  court  Is 
different,  suggestions  cannot  be  applicable 
to  all.  Yet  the  suggestions  are  universal 
enough  to  be  valid  In  most  areas,  and  hope- 
fully  are   already   being  practiced   in  many. 

WH.^T    CITIZENS     CAN     DO 

1.  Invite  Judges,  lawyers,  prosecutors,  po- 
licemen. Juvenile  officers,  probation  officers, 
corrections  officials,  and  others  working  In  the 
state  system  of  Justice  to  speak  before  clubs 
and  other  groups.  Do  your  homework  and 
ask  them  searching  questions.  Dlsco\er  what 
the  local  problems  are. 

a  Form  a  special  citizens  group  to  study 
the    local   system   of   Justice,    perhaps   pat- 
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terned  after  the  Indianapolis  plan,  under 
which  citizens  become  volunteer  court 
watchers,  keep  statistics,  present  findings  to 
local  officials  regularly,  and  demand  reform. 

3  Find  out  If  qualified  professionals  are 
hnnf,  hired  for  important  jobs  like  proba- 
tio!!  officer  and  whether  pay  Is  adequate  to 

••ract  good  men  as  Judges,  policemen,  etc. 

4  If  public  officials  Insist  on  using  the 
5;;  lis  system  of  politics,  form  a  group  to 
study  the  problem,  and  work  to  get  It 
c)-.  tugpd  over  to  the  merit  system. 

5.  As  an  individual,  sit  In  court.  Is  the 
Judge:  Attentive?  Concerned?  Informed? 
Fair?  Strong?  Businesslike?  Polite?  Does 
he  work  a  full  day?  How  many  days  a  week 
15  he  in  court?  How  long  are  his  vacations? 
Do  Witnes.<es,  policemen,  and  lawyers  show 
up  on  lime?  In  criminal  cases  do  the  profes- 
sionals— the  Judge,  policemen,  prosecutor, 
appointed  defen.'^e  attorney — have  poise  and 
skill' 

6  Find  out  If  your  schools  are  teaching 
law  and  Justice.  Do  young  people  know  what 
is  lawful  and  right — and  why  it  is  lawful  and 
right?  Are  special  programs  being  held  on 
the  law.  or  system  of  Justice,  and  its  role  In 
a  free  society? 

7.  Be  wTUing  to  sit  on  juries.  Consider  it 
an  obligation  In  a  free  society,  like  military 
service. 

8  I>emand  decent  local  facilities  for  youth- 
ful offenders.  Abandoned  and  battered  chil- 
dren should  not  be  Jailed  or  housed  with 
delinquents. 

Help  provide  good  foster  homes  for  ne- 
glected children  and  those  who  have  been  In 
trouble  because  of  horrible  home  conditions. 
Juvenile  courts  across  the  nation  have  com- 
plained of  a  shortage  of  first-class  foster 
homes. 

9.  Since  policemen  are  the  first  link  In 
criminal  Justice,  they  should  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  be  well  educated,  un- 
derstand social  problems,  be  mentally  bal- 
anced, and  carefully  trained  in  police  proced- 
ures. Citizens  should  demand  this  and  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

10.  IndivTduals  can  ask  the  American  Ju- 
dicature Society  to  hold  citizens'  conferences 
In  their  state  to  help  bring  about  court  re- 
form. Since  1959.  when  the  first  was  held, 
32  conferences  have  been  held  in  28  states — 
a  little  over  half  of  the  states.  Six  more  are 
scheduled  or  in  the  planning  stages  for  this 
year:  Mississippi.  Arizona.  Vermont.  West 
Virginia,  and  two  In  California.  Usually  100 
leading  laymen  jyarticipate. 

WHAT    LEGISLATURES    CAN    DO 

1.  Take  Judges  out  of  politics — even  if  it 
requires  a  referendum  and  or  constitutional 
amendment.  Nomination  of  Judges  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  and  appointment  by  the 
governor  is  usually  considered  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

2.  Tie  this  to  a  good  removal  system.  Cali- 
fornia's program  Is  being  copied  by  several 
states. 

3.  Provide  funds  for  Judicial  education, 
and  require  all  Judges  to  attend  a  seminar 
of  one  or  two  weeks  minimum  before  taking 
the  bench.  Also  require  a  new  Judge  to  sit 
with  an  experienced  Judge  before  presiding 
over  trials,  as  is  done  in  Delaware. 

4.  Establish  a  state  court  administrator's 
office.  Give  this  administrator  the  pwwer  to 
check  on  Judges  and  keep  records  and  sta- 
tistics on  court  business,  and  to  file  periodic 
reports,  including  comparisons  of  Judicial 
hours  worked,  business  completed,  and  back- 
logs of  cases. 

5.  Establish  a  strong  Judicial  council  com- 
posed of  Judges,  lawyers,  and  citizens  to  study 
court  problems.  Listen  to  council  recom- 
merdations.  Act  on  them, 

6  Form  a  study  commission  for  continual 
review  of  state  laws.  This  Is  to  throw  out 
horse-and-buggy  statutes  and  to  avoid  con- 
flicting legislation. 

7.  Establish  a  retirement  age  for  judges, 
but  also  provide  for  a  "senior  Judge"  system 


that  allows  the  more  able  retired  judges  to 
work  part-time  If  they  wish  when  court  busi- 
ness is  heavy. 

8.  Provide  adequate  pay  and  liberal  re- 
tirement benefits  for  Judges  so  that  leading 
lawyers  will  not  find  It  a  financial  hardship 
to  take  the  bench.  Also  encourage  Judges  to 
retire  when  they  can  no  longer  work  at  full 
capacity. 

9.  Eliminate  justlce-of-the-peace  courts 
and  other  Independent  minor  courts,  as  Il- 
linois has  done.  Replace  these  magistrates 
with  professionals  and  promote  the  most 
able  from  the  lower  courts  to  the  higher 
courts.  In  sparsely  populated  states,  copy  the 
system  being  used  by  several  states,  where 
circuit  Judges  actually  ride  a  circuit. 

10.  Require  prosecutors  to  be  skilled  at- 
torneys. Set  pay  high  enough  to  encourage 
the  best  men  to  make  the  Job  a  carter.  Pro- 
vide adequate  staff.  Including  skilled  Investi- 
gators and  competent  clerical  help.  In 
sparsely  populated  states,  divide  the  state 
Into  districts  and  have  the  prosecutor  ride 
circuit,  or  have  a  deputy  assigned  to  each 
county  In  the  district.  Eliminate  the  part- 
time  prosecutor. 

11.  Establish  a  meaningful  public-de- 
fender system — either  full  time  or  appoin- 
tive, perhaps  patterned  after  the  Houston 
plan  (described  earlier  In  this  series),  under 
which  every  member  of  the  bar  Is  subject 
to  public-defender  service.  With  a  full-time 
office,  establish  pay  levels  comparable  to  those 
of  the  prosecutor,  so  that  the  better  lawyers 
will  make  the  defender's  office  a  career.  Pro- 
vide adequate  clerical  and  Investigative  help. 

12.  Establish  a  family  court  system  that 
treats  the  entire  family  and  Its  problems  as 
a  unit.  This  would  include  divorce  court  and 
juvenile  court,  since  the  problems  found  in 
these  courts  are  often  interrelated.  The  fam- 
ily court  should  be  given  adequate  profes- 
sional staff,  Including  marriage  counselors, 
social  workers,  investigators,  and  clerical 
help. 

13.  Raise  juror's  pay  and  issue  certificates 
of  recognition  for  service. 

14.  Increase  the  amount  paid  witnesses,  so 
that  the  time  off  from  work  they  must  spend 
in  court  does  not  Impose  such  a  financial 
hardship. 

15.  Require  policemen  to  attend  all  hear- 
ings involving  their  cases  and  compensate 
them  for  their  time. 

16.  Require  courts  to  operate  In  a  more 
btisinessllke  manner,  following  modem  court 
procedures,  so  that  the  time  of  lawyers,  wit- 
nesses, and  those  called  for  Jury  duty  Is  not 
wasted. 

17.  For  civil  matters  Involving  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  establish  small-claims 
courts  with  specially  skilled  judges  as  in 
Los  Angeles,  or  work  out  a  system  of  arbi- 
tration as  Pittsburgh  has  (discussed  In  this 
series). 

18.  Establish  uniform  guidelines  for  all 
courts  in  the  state,  so  that  a  lawyer  from  a 
neighboring  city  knows  how  to  proceed  and 
what  to  expect  from  the  judge  when  he  en- 
ters an  unfamiliar  courtroom. 

19.  Prepare,  or  have  a  commission  pre- 
pare, guidelines  for  judges  so  that  they  know 
what  Is  expected  of  them.  This  could  in- 
clude an  indication  of  how  many  hours  they 
should  work  under  normal  circumstances, 
how  many  civil  cases  can  be  handled  in  an 
average  month,  courtroom  decorum,  treat- 
ment of  Jurors,  handling  of  witnesses,  rules 
of  evidence,  and  other  basics. 

20.  Establish  an  "information  center"  that 
would — even  for  rural  Judges — provide  points 
of  law,  citations,  and  Information  about  re- 
cent decisions  that  affect  court  procedures. 
This  could,  in  some  cases.  Include  a  Tele- 
type system  similar  to  that  being  used  by 
law-enforcement  agencies  to  get  Information. 
Elxperimentai  use  of  computers  indicates 
modern  technology  could  help  such  an  infor- 
mation center  by  listing  citations  to  be 
transmitted  by  Teletype, 


21.  Consider  revamping  the  state  bar  ex- 
amination and  licensing  system  so  that 
lawyers  are  divided  up  Into  general  prac- 
titioners and  specialists.  Set  guidelines  for 
both,  and  make  sure  trial  lawyers  are  ac- 
tually capable  of  trying  a  case. 

22.  Provide  funds  for  adequate  court  fa- 
cilities. Including  accommodations  for  wit- 
nesses who  now  spend  hours  standing  in  cor- 
ridors waiting  to  be  called. 

As  Philadelphia  Judge  Herbert  S.  Levin 
has  pointed  out.  it  is  hard  to  dispense  Jus- 
tice with  the  hiss  of  steampipes  In  niu-:ly, 
dusty,  hot.  dungeoulike  rooms,  and  with  wit- 
nesses waiting  in  drafty.  dreary  corridors. 

23.  Establish,  by  statute,  the  length  of 
time  a  man  can  be  held  by  law-enforce- 
ment officials  before  appearing  before  a  mag- 
istrate, and  the  days,  weeks,  or  months  a 
man  can  be  held  without  a  trial. 

24.  Require  the  prosecutor  to  file  a  public 
report  every  two  weeks  listing  all  cases  that 
have  been  delayed  and  the  reasons  for  the 
delays. 

25.  Tighten  up  on  continuances  of  cases, 
so  that  both  lawyer  and  prosecutor  must 
show  the  court  good  reason  for  postponing 
cases. 

26.  In  states  where  Judges  hruidle  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  the  cases  should 
be  called  In  order  of  Importance :  criminal 
cases  where  the  defendant  is  in  custody, 
first;  on  bond,  second;  and  civil  cases,  third. 

27.  Eliminate  the  old  "term"  of  court  ex- 
cept where  Judges  ride  circuit,  and  then  re- 
quire special  terms  for  Jailed  defendants. 

28.  All  charges  against  a  defendant  should 
be  dismissed  If  he  Is  not  tried  within  the 
legal  time  limit  or  steps  have  not  been  taken 
to  begin  the  Judicial  process. 

29.  It  Is  widely  suggested  that  traffic  of- 
fenses, except  the  more  serious  cases  like 
manslaughter  and  drunken  driving,  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  courts  and  turned  over 
to  a  traffic  board  or  commission.  Police  who 
handle  criminal  Investigations  and  disputes 
and  disturbances  might  also  be  freed  of 
traffic  duty.  Separate  units,  like  the  Ohio 
Highway  Patrol,  could  specialize  in  traffic 
control — but  be  trained  in  police  work  so 
they  could  nab  suspects  on  the  road  and 
baclcstop  criminal  agencies. 

30.  Local  governmental  agencies  should 
be  prevented  from  using  traffic  fines  and 
tickets  as  a  source  of  revenue,  regardless  of 
need.  Traffic  court  should  promote  safe  driv- 
ing. It  should  not  be  a  fund-raising  agency. 

31.  The  merger  of  many  small  police  de- 
partments Into  larger  units — perhaps  county- 
wide — could  improve  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  the  very  basic  "Justice"  they  mete  out 
as  they  are  confronted  with  problems  hourly. 

32.  All  sentencing  should  be  done  by  ex- 
perts. At  present  there  is  great  disparity. 
Thus  a  panel  of  Judges  or  a  special  sentenc- 
ing commission  Is  probably  of  value.  Jury 
sentencing,  in  the  several  states  where  it 
exists,  should  be  abolished. 

33.  There  can  be  great  inequities  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  when  fines  are  levied. 
A  "$10  or  10  days"  sentence  is  still  common 
in  an  era  when  the  minimum  wage  is  $1.25 
an  hour.  This  practice  should  be  restudled. 

34.  Examine  the  purpose  of  a  corrections 
system  and  see  if — in  the  light  of  the  grow- 
ing crime  problem — your  state  system  is  cor- 
rective or  simply  punitive. 

35.  Establish  or  aid  associations  of  Judges 
and  court  administrators.  Support  them 
financially.  Make  attendance  of  meetings 
mandatory. 

36.  Establish  standards  of  sheriffs'  offices 
and  local  police  departments.  Require  each 
to  have  men  with  skills  other  than  shooting 
and  fast  driving.  Schedule  educational  semi- 
nars. Test  policemen  for  intelligence.  Add  to 
local  pwlice  budgets  with  state  funds.  If 
necessary. 

37.  Consider  removing  social  problems — 
family  and  individual — from  the  court  sys- 
tem. Should  courts  be  mere  collection  agen- 
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cles  lor  child  support,  as  is  the  case  In  many 
states?  Is  It  a  Judicial  function  to  deal  with 
alcoboUam  and  vagrancy,  or  should  the  so- 
cial welfare  or  mental  health  departments 
take  over  this  responsibility:"  What  about 
compulsive  speeders'  A  study  of  these  and 
similar  questions  would  be  of  value,  and 
could  result  In  reducing  court  congestion. 

38.  Consider  giving  prosecutors  the  right 
to  appeal  an  adverse  ruling  especially  In  the 
pretrial  stage  or  when  essential  evidence  Is 
suppressed. 

39.  New  Institutions  are  needed  to  replHce 
or  backstop  traditional  prison.^,  work  farms. 
Jails,  and  mental  hospitals  Pay  of  those  who 
work  In  corrections  should  be  increased  Em- 
phasis should  be  shifted  from  hiring  guards 
U)  employing  more  people  with  educational 
.ind  sociological  skills. 

40.  In  urban  areas  establish  24-hour  ar- 
raignment courts  with  adequate  statT  to  prop- 
erly process  defendanw.  In  most  cities  week- 
end courts  should  be  u.«:ed  to  present  the  ar- 
rest process  from  functioning  as  a  sentencing 
or  punitive  action  by  police 

41.  Consider  altern;'.t.ves  to  trial  by  Jury 
for  auto  accident  cases.  Solutions  may  In- 
clude a  board  of  commission  that  operates 
i!i  a  manner  similar  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. Consider  revamping  Insurance  practices 
and  litigants  paying  court  costs. 

42.  Establish  probation  offices  in  all  court 
districts  or  a  statewide  office  that  is  ade- 
quately staffed.  Require  all  probation  offi- 
cials to  be  professionally  trained.  Require 
eiich  probation  department  to  hire  women 
probation  officers  to  handle  women  proba- 
tioners. 

WHAT     EDVCAIORS     CAN     DO 

1.  Give  law  students  more  opportunity  to 
learn  about  trial  work-  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal. 

2.  Make  courses  in  writing  and  public 
speaking  mandatory  so  lawyers  become  more 
articulate  as  a  group 

3.  Round  out  curricuiums  so  that  they 
cover  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  law. 

4.  Encourage  students  with  specific  talents 
to  enter  fields  of  law  that  match  their 
talents — rather  than  pushing  them  to  sign 
tip  with  a  Wall  Street  law  nr:n  lor  prestige 
or  msney. 

5.  Launch  basic  law  and  sociological  re- 
search projects,  using  the  courtroom.  law- 
yer's office,  prosecutor  s  office,  defender's 
office,  police  station.  Jail,  prison  slum  neigh- 
borhoods, and  court  records  These  projects 
would  help  educators,  lawmakers,  and  court 
administrators  understand  how  the  system 
of  Justice  Is  really  functioning,  where  prob- 
lems exist;  how  improvements  can  be  made, 
what  to  do  about  court  backlogs,  and  per- 
haps even  how  to  resolve  the  nations  grow- 
ing crime  problem 

6.  Consider  your  obligation  to  teach  stu- 
dents ethics.  Point  out  to  them  that  leaders 
in  their  field  are  now  emphasizing  that  it  is 
a  profession,  not  a  business,  and  that  their 
key  role  la  to  serve,  not  turn  a  fa^t  buck. 

7.  Launch  a  legal  internship  program,  so 
that  young  lawyers  are  better  prepared  to 
go  to  court  and  do  clients  less  harm  m  their 
early  years. 

8  Elncourage  the  establishment  of  a  cur- 
riculum In  court  administration,  perhaps  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  school  of  law.  business,  and 
sociology. 

9.  Work  to  Improve  the  "language  of  the 
law."  The  use  of  common  words  with  un- 
common meaxklngs  ( prayer,  for  example ) ;  of 
Latin,  old  English,  middle  English,  and 
French  words  (amicus  curiae,  aforesaid,  de- 
murrer) :  of  words  designed  to  perplex  lay- 
men (pursuant  to  stipulation) ;  weasel  words 
I  adequate,  due  ca/e  i .  and  words  of  extreme 
precision  (perpetuity,  never,  alli  should  l>e 
reevaluated. 

WHAT    JfDCES    CAN    DO 

1.  Accept  the  office  only  if  you  are  willing 
to  work  full  time  as  a  public  servant. 


2  Stay  awake  Pay  attention,  no  matter 
h' w  routine  or  dull  the  matter  seems 

3  Run  your  own  courtroom.  Prevent  pros- 
ecutors, lawyers,  court  clerks,  politicians,  or 
others  from   grabbing  control. 

4  Study  Attend  seminars,  special  courses, 
and  Judicial  conferences  Read  current  pro- 
fe!..?ioniU  Journals  on  recent  decisions  and 
mounting  problems 

5  Try  to  see  through  your  prejudices  and 
quirks  that  may  pffect  the  quality  of  Justice 
you  a-e  dispensing. 

6  Recognize  the  Jtidlclal  powers  you  have 
been  given  and  uce  them  carefully  Under- 
stand that  fellow  humans  are  standing  before 
y<  u.  ar.d  that  wh;\t  you  do  will  i.ffect  thoir 
iives  their  families'  lives,  the  county  welfare 
birdget.  and  the  stability  of  the  conununlty. 

7  Work  carcfu'ly  witv.  other  Judges  in  the 
district  and  the  state.  Meet  with  them  to 
see  that  Justice  Is  uniformly  and  fairly  .-d- 
nunlstered.  Ejcchuntse  Ideas  with  them  Dis- 
cuss sentencing,  rules  of  c.ldence,  and  other 
basics. 

8.  Sentence  no  one  to  a  juvenile  home, 
mental  hospital.  Jail,  or  prison  until  you 
have  carefully  examined  the  facility  .md  un- 
derstand Its  ability  to  cope  with  inmates. 
Be  aware  of  serious  shortcomings. 

9.  Urge  all  law-enforcement  agencies  that 
operate  in  your  district  to  file  a  weekly  report 
snowing  how  many  men  are  in  Jail,  how  long 
they  have  been  held,  and  what  the  charges 
are  against  them  Large  cities  should  follow 
the  Los  Angeles  system,  where  dally  checks 
are  niade  and  a  complete  list,  punched  out  by 
a  computer.  Is  available  to  the  public  around 
the  clock 

10  In  multljudge  courts  judges  should 
be  assigned  according  to  experience  and  skill 
rather  than  by  seniority  or  chance.  Assign- 
ment"- should  parallel  their  experience  as 
lawyers  whenever  possible 

11.  Teamwork  in  multljudge  courts  Is  es- 
sential. Elstablishlng  court  rules,  hours,  and 
procedures  should  be  a  group  effort.  As  In 
Memphis,  no  Judge  should  consider  going 
home  or  t<j  the  golf  links  until  fellow  Judges 
have  a  clear  calendar,  with  no  ca-ses  waiting. 
Regular  meetings  to  discuss  law.  trends,  and 
diSculiies  have  been  found  to  be  profitable. 

12  Recognize  the  need  for  a  comfjetent 
cour'  administrator — a  man  with  business 
experience  or  training  m  public  administra- 
tion Work  with  him  Evaluate  what  he  says. 
even  If  suggestions  seem  new  or  radical 

13  Welcome  the  public  Into  your  court- 
room Make  It  possible  for  them  to  hear  what 
is  going  on  Cut  down  on  whispered  con- 
ferences when  a  Jury  Isn't  present,  so  the 
public  will  be  confldent  that  you  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  that  you  are  not  hiding 
anything; 

14  Conduct  business  whenever  possible  In 
open  court  so  the  layman  feels  confident  you 
are  more  than  a  politician  dispensing  favors 
or  giving  reprimands. 

15.  Keep  your  courtroom  quiet.  Require 
your  bailiff  to  act  as  a  gentleman,  and  to 
treat  those  who  come  Into  the  courtroom — 
criminal  or  civil  — as  he  would  want  to  be 
treated  Ask  your  clerk  not  to  rattle  papers, 
react  to  testimony  In  a  way  that  might  In- 
fluence a  Jiu-y  I  disdain  or  disgust,  for  exam- 
ple! ,  and  to  treat  those  who  enter  the  court- 
room courteously. 

16  Call  your  docket  in  order  Do  not  let 
your  aides  be  persxiaded  or  brlbe^d  Into  shuf- 
fling the  docket  when  lawyers,  witnesses,  and 
those  Involved  m  the  cases  at  the  top  of 
the  docket  are  present. 

17  Recognize  that  your  fl'rst  obligation  Is 
to  dispense  Justice  to  the  public — not  to 
please  or  appe.ise  lawyers 

18  Recognize  that  while  settlements  In 
civil  cases  are  desirable  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  primary  function  of  the  Judge  It 
can.  m  fact  reduce  respect  for  the  courts 
As  New  York's  Judge  Bernard  Boteln  has 
said:  "Forced  settlements  convert  the  court- 


house Into  a  countinghouse."  Also  recognize 
your  own  skill  or  limitations  In  hammering 
out  settlements.  It  takes  a  special  talent. 
and  without  It.  you  are  wasting  everyone's 
tune. 

19.  Require  lawyers  to  file  certificates  of 
readiness  In  civil  cases  to  avoid  delays. 

20.  Refuse  to  resort  to  a,s3embly-llne  Jus- 
tice, regardless  of  congestion  or  other  co^rt 
problems.  Instead,  bring  these  problems  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  to  local  units  of 
government,  and   to  state   lawmakers. 

21.  Consider  the  use  of  key  punch  ard 
compvUer  operations  to  keep  track  of  cases, 
makln:^  osrlgnments.  dockotins.  and  re- 
searching courtroom  problems.  Cook  Coun'y. 
Ill  ,  Is  one  area  pioneering  in  this  field 
Equipment  may  be  used  on  a  shared-time 
b.ifils  with  the  county  auditor  or  trc.surer 
cr  other  govcrnment.il  bodies. 

\MI\T    LAWYEr.S     CAN     DO 

1  Be  prepared  when  you  enter  the  court- 
room. The  old  concept  of  flying  by  the  £e.U 
of  yovir  pants  or  the  smoothne.ss  of  your 
tongue  leads  to  charges  of  ineptness.  Look 
up  the  law 

2.  Do  not  ask  for  excessive  continuances. 
As  one  of  the  nation's  most  prosperous  law- 
yers points  out,  continuances  are  not  profit- 
able to  you.  and  In  most  cases  simply  Jam  up 
the  courts  and  reduce  public  confidence  in 
your  ability. 

3  Avoid  trying  to  butter  up"  the  Judge. 
If  he  Is  half  competent  he  can  see  through 
It,  and  this  may  prejudice  him  against  your 
client. 

4  Avoid  chicanery  Aii  educated  puijlic 
call  see  through  It,  and  It  only  hurts  the 
pri)fesslon  as  a  whole,  you  as  an  lndl\ldual 
and  your  client.  The  "Image  problem"  of 
the  law  profession  can  only  be  improved  by 
Improving  Individual  habits  and  perform- 
ances. 

5  If  you  engage  In  plea  bargaining  in  crim- 
inal court,  and  you  handle  few  criminal 
case.3  In  your  practice,  consult  an  experi- 
enced criminal  trial  lawyer  Otherwise  your 
client  may  learn  In  prl.son  that  you  have 
b.irgfuned  away  more  years  than  he  might 
h.ive  got  without  the  "deal." 

6  Be  punctual  Showing  up  lite  bogs 
down  the  courts,  raises  tempers,  and  may  af- 
fect the  Justice  your  client  gets. 

7  Recognize,  that,  as  Robert  B  McKay 
dean-elect  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  asserts,  lawyers  have  a  "responsi- 
bility .  .  .  not  .=lmpiy  to  their  client  with 
whom    a    private  .  .   .  arrangement   Is    made 

tor  a  fee,"  but  "for   the  betterment  of 
the  entire  .social  structure  " 

WlUT  PR0.5ECUT0RS  CAN    DO 

1  T.ike  pride  in  seeing  Justice  done,  rather 
than  displaying  an  Impressive  conviction 
record. 

2  Investigate  all  cases  carefully.  Screen 
arrest.s  Assign  men  to  cases  early.  Give  them 
Investigative  and  clerical  help. 

3  Recognize  your  responsibility  to  prose- 
cut.e  law  violators,  to  society  as  a  whole,  and 
to  the  families  of  men  and  women  you 
prosecute  Understand  the  Impact  of  your 
actions  on  the  local  community,  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  the  Individuals  and  families  in- 
volved 

4  Refuse  to  run  for  office  simply  to  "learn 
the  trade  "  Only  a  competent  trial  lawyer 
can  represent  and  protect  the  people  in  crim- 
inal ca.ses  If  experienced  lawyers  refuse  to 
t.ike  on  the  Job.  It  Is  probably  because  the 
pay  is  too  low  or  there  Is  a  need  for  .i  dis- 
trict or  statewide  prosecutor  system 

5  When  you  must  hire  Inexperienced  men. 
institute  an  In-service  training  program 
where  green  lawyers  work  as  a  team,  as  m 
Chicago,  or  with  experienced  prosecutors. 

WHAT  BAR  CROfPS  CAN  IK) 

1  Miuter  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  In- 
competent or  corrupt  judges,  clerks,  bailiffs, 
and  other  court  employees 
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2.  Adopt  national,  state,  or  local  codes  of 
ethics  and  enforce  them. 

3.  Push  for  improved  court  facilities,  better 
pay  for  Judges,  more  competent  court  em- 
ployees. Judicial  education,  improved  police 
departments.  Improved  correctional  practices, 
uniform  court  rules,  better  law-school  cur- 
ricuiums, and  answers  to  the  many  other 
court  and  court-related  problems. 

4  Launch  or  support  programs  of  continu- 
ing education  for  young  lawyers  as  well  as 
refresher  courses  for  experienced  attorneys. 
See  that  they  are  more  useful  than  many  now 
being  held. 

5  Begin  conversations  with  groups  where 
long-standing  conflicts  may  exist.  Including 
social-welfare  agencies,  and  the  press.  Groups 
such  as  real  estate  brokers,  whose  work  In- 
creasingly gets  Into  areas  affected  by  clvll- 
rlghts  laws,  should  also  be  Included.  'Work  to 
Improve  understanding  of  opposing  points  of 
view. 

6.  Expand  member  participation  In  legal 
aid  and  defense  for  the  Indigent,  especially 
among  more  affluent  members  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

WHAT    THE    PRESS    CAN    DO 

1.  Report  court  news  honestly  and  fairly — 
seeking  accuracy  and  balance  rather  than 
sensational  ism.  Guidelines  for  fairness  and 
Belf-restralnt  may  be  necessary. 

2  Serve  as  a  guardian  of  the  people,  re- 
specting both  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
nghts  of  individuals  who  appear  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts. 

3.  Ferret  out  dishonesty  and  Incompetence 
In  the  courts  and  court-related  facilities. 

4.  Crusade  for  improvement  of  the  adver- 
sary system;  law  schools;  Judicial  training 
and  education;  Judicial  selection,  tenure, 
discipline,  and  removal;  legal  ethics;  and 
other  problem  areas. 

5.  Evaluate  editorial  policies  that  give  spe- 
cial treatment  to  court  news  about  certain 
Individuals  or  special  groups — either  for  rea- 
sons of  prominence,  friendship,  or  power,  or 
because  they  are  members  of  minority 
groups,  or  lack  Influence,  money,  or  power. 

This  Is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  sugges- 
tions. Rather,  It  may  better  serve  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  discussion  in  most  communi- 
ties, large  and  small. 

WHAT  IS   BEING   DONE 

Coiu-t  reform,  aa  has  been  pointed  out 
earlier,  has  been  slow  In  coming.  But  Mr. 
Winters,  of  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
sees  a  trend  that  he  calls  "the  court-reform 
bandwagon." 

New  York  Is  currently  in  the  throes  of  a 
constitutionaJ  convention.  Plans  include 
modernizing  the  state  court  system.  Other 
states  have  completed  constitutional  revi- 
sions or  are  making  plans  for  them.  Among 
tJiem  are:  Michigan.  Florida,  Maryland,  Il- 
linois,  Rhode   Island,   and    Pennsylvania. 

In  6  of  the  50  states.  Judges  are  selected 
on  a  merit  system  of  nomination  and  ap- 
pointment, according  to  Mr.  Winter's  tally. 
Missouri  pioneered  in  this  field  in  1940  but 
fia«  not  made  the  system  statewide.  Alaska 
*as  first  to  do  this,  beginning  with  statehood 
In  1958.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  followed  In  1962. 
Colorado  has  the  most  far-reaching  plan, 
a^loptlng  a  system  In  1966  that  Includes  the 
lower  courts.  Last  year  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature passed  a  st.atute  putting  a  statewide 
«~'erlt  plan  into  operation.  Utah's  Leglslatiu-e 
t-^ok  the  step  this  year. 

Kans.is.  Alabama,  and  Florida  have  some 
courts  under  the  merit-selection  plan.  1111- 
Jioi.s  and  California  allow  Judges  to  run  un- 
opposed on  their  records  after  initial  elec- 
-on.  New  York,  Oklahoma,  and  Minnesota 
l^'S  veil  as  Puerto  Rico)  fill  vacancies  on  the 
ofnch  through  a  merit  system  of  nomi- 
nation and  appointment,  where  governors  or 
"her  officials  have  voluntarily  decided  to 
cpernte  In  this  way. 

In  four  states  merit  selection  of  all  or  some 
J'Jdges  Will  eventually  go  before  the  voters. 


Oklahoma  decides  next  week  (July  11).  In 
North  Dakota,  where  the  plan  was  rejected 
last  November,  voters  will  get  another 
chance  Ln  1068.  So  will  Idaho  voters.  Indiana 
Is  working  at  It. 
What  of  discipline  and  removal? 
California  Is  credited  with  the  best  system 
of  removing  or  reprimanding  Judges  for  mis- 
conduct or  disability  (adopted  in  I960)  as 
was  pointed  out  earlier  In  this  series.  Texas 
was  first  to  follow,  then  Florida.  Nebraska, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Vermont. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer,  establishing  a 
"court  on  the  Judiciary"  some  20  years  ago. 
Illinois  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  1962,  and 
Oklahoma  voters  approved  its  version  a  year 
ago. 

In  Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Michigan, 
and  Puerto  Rico  "removal  power  Is  vested, 
on  varying  terms,"  in  the  state  supreme 
courts,  •oocording  to  Mr.  Winters.  New  Jer- 
sey has  the  law  but  lacks  legislative  imple- 
mentation. 

Alaska  has  a  constitutional  provision  for  a 
board  of  Inquiry — made  up  of  Judges  and 
doctors  to  investigate  charges  of  physical  or 
mental  disability. 

Several  states  are  considering  the  Califor- 
nia plan  in  drafts  of  constitutional  revisions. 
Other  areas  of  reform? 
Seven  states — New  Jersey,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
lUinols,  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  completed,  at  least  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, statewide  court  unification,  plus  "an 
effective  statewide  court  administrative  of- 
fice." Again  add  Puerto  Rico  to  this  list. 

Illinois  has  done  away  with  the  Justice-of- 
the-peace  courts.  So  has  Connecticut,  Vir- 
ginia, California,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Maine, 
Ohio,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Dakota  are 
among  the  states  where  minor  courts  have 
been  improved  in  varying  degrees. 

Progress  has  been  made,  and  Is  being  made 
year  by  year. 

For  a  man  like  Mr.  Winters,  who  has 
devoted  most  of  his  working  life  to  trying 
to  bring  this  about  It  can  only  be  seen  as 
a  bandwagon. 

But  as  this  series  has  pointed  out,  there 
Is  still  a  long,  tough  trail  ahead. 

PERSPECTIVE    ON    tJ.S.    LAW 

It  is  important  to  put  the  American  sys- 
tem of  Justice — responsible  for  bringing  or- 
der to  a  complex  society — ^In  perspective. 

AnthropologlBtB  report  ancient  man  lived 
by  the  law  of  "svirvlval  of  the  fittest."  The 
strong  man  with  the  big  stick  carried  the 
law  in  his  hands. 

As  tribes  organized,  religious  leaders  be- 
came law  givers.  Laws  were  "handed  down" 
by  tribal  gods.  Thus  the  people  were  forced 
to  conform  to  tribal  norm  largely  out  of 
fear.  Often  priests  could  order  punishment, 
including  execution. 

Sometimes  tribal  counsels  sat  In  judg- 
ment. Some  early  systems  of  Justice  were 
quite  advanced. 

Babylonian  stone  and  clay  tablets  tell  of 
a  well-developed  system  of  legal  codes  some 
nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
also  had  courts  and  written  evidence.  Those 
wronged  received  compensation  from  the 
guilty  party.  A  system  of  commercial  and 
property  law  was  also  developed. 

Law  and  religion  have  always  been  closely 
knit. 

Moses  Is  credited  with  making  more  leni- 
ent laws.  His  "eye-for-an-eye"  concept  made 
retribution  more  equal  to  the  crime. 

The  American  system  Is  based  on  the  Eng- 
lish common  law — a  blending  of  old  chtirch 
law,  the  law  of  kings  and  feudal  lords,  stand- 
ards of  property  rights,  and  manners  and 
morals  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 

While  It  Is  not  static,  law  does  not  change 
swiftly.  To  a  great  extent  Americans  today 
are  governed  by  their  grandfathers,  great- 
grandfathers, and  several  generations  before 
that. 

But  Americans,  In  a  system  that  supports 
government    "by   the   people,"    have   added 


legislative  law  to  common  law,  the  former 
overshado-wing  the  latter. 

And  each  law  passed  must  eventually  be 
weighed  against  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  constitution  of 
each  state;   Is  the  new  law  constitutional? 

It's  Up  to  Oklahoma  Voters 

Oklahoma  Cfty. — A  major  overhaul  of 
Oklahoma's  court  system,  first  in  more  than 
50  years,  will  go  to  the  voters  July  11  in  a 
two-part   constitutional   amendment. 

The  change  was  referred  by  the  past  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
scandals  that  rocked  the  state  court  system 
three  years  ago. 

Major  changes  proposed  would  eliminate 
the  maze  of  special  courts  tliat  have  grown 
up  In  Oklahoma  to  handle  problems  of  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  system  would  aboUsh 
justices  of  peace. 

Voters  will  also  decide  whether  they  want 
all  Judges  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot  or 
whether  they  prefer  appellate  judges  ap- 
pointed and  other  judges  chosen  by  the  non- 
partisan method. 

The  proposed  system  would  retain  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 
It  would  also  give  the  Legislature  power  to 
create  intermediate  appellate  courts  when 
it  sees  fit. 

The  district  court  would  be  the  key  trial 
court.  Judges  of  present  lesser  courts  would 
become  associate  district  judges  subject  to 
assignment  to  cases  by  the  presiding  district 
Judge. 

Justices  of  the  peace  ■would  be  replaced  by 
special  judges.  These  would  be  full-time  sal- 
aried Judges  appointed  by  the  presiding  dis- 
trict judge. 

Special  judges  would  have  to  be  attorneys. 
However,  a  nonlawyer  could  be  appointed  if 
there  were  no  attorney  available  in  the  area. 
If  voters  adopt  the  appointive-retention 
system  for  selection  of  appellate  judges,  jur- 
ists would  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  three 
names  submitted  to  the  governor.  The  names 
would  be  selected  by  a  13-member  Judicial 
nominating  commission. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  AFFAIRS  AND 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS— 
A  STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  MEANY,  AFL-CIO  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  George  Meany,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  this 
morning.  And  he  had  some  things  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  would  profit  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  hear  or  to  read. 

George  Meany  said: 

Congress,  long  ago,  acting  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  decreed  that  the  rule 
of  law  should  supplant  the  law  of  the  Jun- 
gle in  labor-management  affairs.  .  .  .  But 
they  made  one  exception:  the  agricultural 
workers. 


Mr.  Meany  pointed  out  that  whatever 
historic  justification  this  exception  may 
have  had  30  years  ago  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  family  farm 
Is  rapidly  disappearing,  that  2.7  percent 
of  the  farms  now  pay  half  the  farm 
wages.  He  p>ointed  out  that  farmwork- 
ers are  responding  to  the  corporate 
structure  of  their  employers  by  seeking 
to  organize  Into  unions. 

And,  he  pointed  out,  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  established  rules  and  proce- 
dures, that  very  law  of  the  jungle  which 
we  long  ago  abolished  in  the  industrial 
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world  presently  prevails  on  the  farms  of 
America  where  workir>  are  sfekins  rec- 
ognition of  a  union  and  iheir  right  to 
bargain  collectively 

And  Mr.  Meany  recittHl  the  terrible 
htany  of  economic  and  cultural  poverty 
which  afflicts  the  farmworker 

Mr.  Meany  urged,  both  for  the  sake 
of  industrial  peace  in  rural  America 
and  for  the  sake  of  lifting  the  poorest 
of  America's  poor  out  of  poverty,  that 
Congress  extend  the  collective  bargain- 
ing provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  the  farm  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Geor -e  Meanys 
testimony  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord.  as  follows 
Statement    bt    Oec.roe    Mfant     PR-siDf.NT, 
Amekican  Federa.T'N  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress   or     INDCSTRIAI.     ORr.AWIZATllNS      BE- 
FORE    THE     SUBCOMMITTIE     ON      MiGRATORT 

Labok  or  THE  Senate  Committff.  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welf\re  mn  F\rm  Lab-^r,  Jflt 
11,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  Meany 
I  am  the  president  of  the  .JiFI^CIO.  I  am 
here  today,  on  behalf  of  more  than  ISirj 
million  union  members,  to  speak  for  those 
who  work  for  wages  on  the  nation's  farms, 
but  who  are  denied  any  legal  protection  of 
their  right  to  organize  and  b.irgaln  collec- 
tively. The  bill  before  you  S  8.  authored 
by  yourself  and  other  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, would  remedy  this  situation 

More  than  two  months  ago  I  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  the  other  body  In 
support  of  the  same  legislation  you  are  now 
considering.  Since  then  there  has  been  new 
evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  action. 

Agricultural  workers  In  Texas,  encouraged 
by  the  modest  gains  made  by  their  fellow- 
workers  in  California,  organi/.ed  a  union, 
sought  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employer*,  and  were  forced  to  strike 

In  recent  weeks,  with  the  strike  becoming 
increasingly  effective,  these  workers  have 
been  subjected  to  almost  incredible  haras.s- 
ment.  Including  physical  abuse  and  uncon- 
stitutional arrest,  by  the  Tex.is  Rangers  and 
other  law-enforcement  authorities 

I  have  here  three  separate,  independently- 
prepared  reports  on  what  h.is  been  hap- 
pening. These  reporus  are  (  1 1  the  signed 
report  of  an  investigation  made  by  three 
Texaa  State  Senators,  (2i  a  report  m:vde  by 
the  Texaa  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
United  States  Commission  .jn  Civil  RlghU. 
and  (3)  a  report  of  the  social  Action  De- 
partment of  the  Texas  Catholic  Conference 
to  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Texas  In  general, 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  reports  cover  the  same 
ground  covered  by  your  subcommittee  In  Its 
hearing*  in  Texas  so  I  will  not  take  the 
valuable  time  of  the  committee  to  read 
them,  but  I  ask  that  they  be  appended  as  a 
supplement  to  my  testimony,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  short.  Mr  Chairman,  these  reports 
document  a  state  of  arTalrs  which  most 
Americans  believe  is  a  dark  chapter  out  of  the 
nation's  past.  In  general,  that  Is  exactly 
what  it  la. 

In  general,  workers  are  no  longer  clubbed 
down  or  thrown  in  Jail  for  attempting  to  or- 
ganize. In  general,  police  do  not  openly  make 
common  cause  with  employers  against  strik- 
ers, and  serve  as  recruiting  officers  for  strike- 
breakers. And  when  there  are  particular  ex- 
ceptions to  these  general  rules,  they  can  be 
dealt  with  by  invoking  and  app'.ylng  the  fed- 
eral law. 

But  not  In  this   case    For  the  Texas  case 


involves  agricultural  workers,  and  by  act  of 
Congress,  agricultural  workers  are  in  a  differ- 
ent class  -a  lower.  less-prlvileged  class 

The  right  of  agricultural  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  la  not  pro- 
tected by  law  There  Is  no  federal  machinery 
through  which  they  can  expre.ss  their  will  or 
protect  their  rights,  indeed.  In  this  area  they 
have  no  rights. 

So  in  order  to  Improve  their  rrUserable  lot 
by  the  only  practical  means,  through  union 
organization,  they  must  do  what  other  work- 
ers had  to  do  In  the  dark  ages  of  labor  his- 
tory— scratch  and  claw  and  dig  out  their 
own  little  clearing  in  a  hostile  Jungle 

And  as  It  was  in  those  dark  ages,  the  whole 
power  of  the  community,  the  employers,  the 
police,  the  courts  and  the  so-called  good 
citizens'  of  narrow  minds  and  empty  hearts. 
Is  thrown  into  the  fight  against  them 

Mr  Chairman,  the  distinguished  members 
of  thlj  committee  know  very  well  that  the 
Congress  long  ago,  acting  In  the  Intere-sts  of 
all  the  people,  decreed  that  the  rule  of  law 
should  supplant  the  law  of  the  Jungle  In 
labor-management  affairs 

More  than  that,  they  decided  that  Jungle 
law  had  no  place  in  any  aspect  of  a  civilized 
society. 

But  they  made  one  major  exception:  the 
agrlculturr-l  workers 

The  men.  women,  and  chiklrcn  who  work 
for  wages  on  American  farms  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  range  of  social  re- 
forms achieved  in  this  country  over  two  gen- 
erations. For  example; 

Though  they  suffer  more  than  any  other 
group  from  recurring  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, they  are  not  eligible  for  Jobless  bene- 
fits anywhere,  except  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Though  agriculture  is  iunong  the  most 
hazardous  occupations,  they  are  fully  covered 
by  workmen's  compensation  in  only  Ave 
states  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  more  than 
h.-ilf  the  states,  none  of  them  are  protected 
at  all 

Though  their  wages  are  the  lowest  of  any 
group  in  the  labor  force,  until  last  year  they 
were  specifically  denied  inclusion  under  the 
wage-hour  law;  even  now,  coverage  applies 
to  fewer  than  30^  and  the  wage  floor,  when 
it  reaches  its  maximum  will  be  30<  an  hour 
lower  than  for  others 

Though  they  have  no  other  means  to  pro- 
vide against  old  age.  or  for  their  families  If 
they  die  or  become  disabled,  they  are  largely 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Social  Security 
system 

If  we  look  closer  the  details  get  worse 
Child    labor — outlawed    everywhere    else — 
Is  still  common  In  agriculture 

Free  public  schools — supposedly  available 
to  all  .\nierlcan  children— are  often  unavail- 
able to  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers 

Kv  en  the  basic  state  and  Iwal  welfare  serv- 
ices are  often  out  of  reach,  because  of  arbi- 
trary residence  requirements  which  migrant 
workers  cannot  meet 

All  of  these  are  abuses  that  cry  out  for 
correction  But  in  the  long  run.  the  abuse  we 
are  specifically  discussing  today  may  be  the 
most  Important  of  all;  for  It  denies  to  farm 
workers  the  effective  right  to  help  them- 
selves 

Let  me  offer  my  own  analysis  of  how  this 
shocking  situation  developed — and  I  think 
yovi  will  agree,  Mr  Chairman,  that  "shock- 
ing" Is  an  understatement 

First  of  all,  the  Congre.ss  and  the  cotintry 
as  a  whole,  have  for  a  long  time  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
Industry  and  to  the  problems  of  farmers. 
So  h.is  the  labor  movement  The  AFL-CIO 
has  supported  every  major  bill  designed  to 
help  farmers— even  when  its  opponents  ar- 
gued that  farm  subsidies  were  against  our 
Interests  because  they  raised  prices  We  sup- 
ported these  farm  bills  bec;iu.=e  we  have 
never  looked  for  bargains  at  the  expense  of 


some  other  group,   or   against   the   national 
interest. 

However,  this  general  solicitude  for  the 
farmers— stimulated  by  the  selfishness  of 
many  big  farm  operators — caused  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  various  state  legislatures,  to 
exempt  farmers  from  obligations  carried  by 
other  e"iployers.  This  was  a  mistake — or 
rather,  a  whole  srrles  of  mistakes. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  result  h;vs  been  dis- 
astrous for  farm  workers.  And  Instead  of 
helping  the  average  farmer,  it  has  stjueezed 
him  harder  than  ever. 

To  understand  this — as  I  am  sure  you  un- 
derstand It.  Mr.  Chairman  — the  agricultural 
Industry  must  be  looked  at  the  way  it  is 
today,  not  the  way  it  w;V6  yesterday  I  ujcd  tJ 
read  about  farm  life  when  I  was  ;i  boy  s.Trov.- 
Ing  up  In  a  suburb.in  area  of  the  city  of 
N^w  York  niere  were  even  what  we  would 
call  family  farms  left  In  that  area  ui  those 
days  Anc4  many  senior  members  of  the  Cnn- 
gress  grew  up  on  the  kind  of  farms  I  used  to 
read  about 

It  seemed  to  be  a  simple  life  and  a  good 
life.  There  was  the  farmer  i'.nd  his  wife  and 
their  children.  And  there  was  the  "hired 
man."  or  maybe  .several  of  them,  who  lived 
on  the  farm,  and  ate  at  the  family  table; 
who  taught  the  boys  how  to  handle  the 
team,  how  to  hoe  and  how  to  whittle — f.im- 
Uy  retainers,  as  permanent  as  the  barn  or 
the  well. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  I  am  not  sure  how 
true  it  was  then  I  know  it  is  not  true  now 
Yet  it  was  this  picture,  I  am  convinced, 
that  was  most  Influential  In  excluding  farm 
workers  from  the  legal  protections  that  were 
being  won  by  other  workers. 

It  is  a  shame  to  spoil  this  pretty  picture 
with  facts,  but  here  arc  a  few  more 

For  one  thing,  half  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  employ  no  farm  labor  at  all 
A  mere  2  7;  of  the  farms  pay  half  the  farm 
wages;  and  6  ;  of  the  farms  account  for 
76-  •    of  the  wage  bill. 

These  are  1959  figures,  the  latest  available. 
However,  despite  the  changes  of  recent  years, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these 
proixjrtions  have  shifted  In  any  significant 
way 

Now  lets  look  at  the  farm  labor  force.  In 
1965 — again  I  am  using  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures—some three  million  Americans  earned 
wages  for  farm  work.  But  for  more  than  a 
third  of  them  It  was  incidental  Fewer  than 
two  million  worked  longer  than  25  days. 
Only  about  650,000  were  employed  for  more 
than  l.iO  days. 

.'\s  of  October  1966,  the  average  ca-sh  hourly 
w;ige  for  domestic  farm  workers  was  «1  18. 
In  the  south,  which  provides  half  the  em- 
ployment, the  average  was  95c  an  hour.  The 
highest  mainland  rates  were  on  the  Pacific 
co:u.t-  an  average  of  »1  57.  The  best  sectional 
average,  translated  Into  fiUl-time  employ- 
ment- which  few  farm  workers  enjoy— still 
comes  out  to  a  poverty-level  income 

Tliat  pretty  picture  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago  has  to  suffer  another  revision. 
Of  the  nearly  two  million  farm  workers 
who  were  employed  more  than  25  days  In 
1963,  hardly  one-fourth  were  provided  with 
housing— and  the  housing  was  almost  al- 
ways primitive  or  worse  Le.ss  than  12'  were 
given  food  grown  on  the  f.u-m.  Fewer  than 
10';  received  wood  or  other  fuel  Only  "  - 
were  served  one  meal  a  day. 

This  is  tcxlay's  version  of  the  farm  "hired 
man"  who  figured  in  the  tales  we  read  as 
boys  That  kind  of  "hired  man"  is  a  myth. 
Maybe  he  really  did  exist  in  the  past. 
Maybe  he  still  existed  lus  late  as  1910  to  19^14. 
when  hourly  wages  for  fium  labor  were  67  .- 
of  the  average  factory  wage,  and  there  were 
fringe  benefits  on  the  farm  and  none  in  the 
f;ictorles  But  by  1965,  the  average  hourly 
rate  lor  farm  workers  was  only  36  of  the 
factory  rate,  and  the  fringes  had  all  gone 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Perhaps  that  "hired  man"  wasn't  really  a 
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myth,  but  Just  a  species  that  is  now  extinct, 
like  the  dinosaurs. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  picture  of  the 
farm  operator  as  a  benevolent  employer.  Over 
the  years,  agricultural  workers  who  tried  to 
organize — and  there  were  many  attempts — - 
found  themselves  faced  with  firings,  black- 
lists, yellow-dog  contracts,  even  arrest  on 
trumped-up  charges.  And  these  same  tactics 
are  used  against  them  today. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  farm  workers,  for  good 
reason,  the  benevolent  farm-owner  is  also 
extinct. 

But  farm  labor  Is  not  extinct.  These 
workers  are  ve'v  much  alive,  and  in  the  last 
few  years — and  the  last  few  weeks — they 
have  proved  it.  They  are  so  alive  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  they  have  organized, 
despite  their  lack  of  legal  protection  enjoyed 
by  other  workers;  and  they  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  determined  to  be  full-fledged 
members  of  American  society. 

This  is  right  and  proper  for  them — and  we 
in  the  AFL-CIO  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help 
them.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  America,  for 
it  is  Just  as  un-American  to  discriminate  on 
grounds  of  occupation  as  it  is  on  grounds 
of  race. 

But  also,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  it  is  right 
and  proper — and  economically  helpful — to 
the  farmers  themselves,  to  the  family  farm- 
ers whose  welfare  is  of  greatest  concern  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

It  is  not  the  family  farmer,  the  small  farm- 
er, the  traditional  symbol  of  American  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  who  exploits  tlie 
farm  worker.  He  doesn't  have  any  workers 
to  exploit. 

Thanks  to  the  tremendous  advances  in 
farm  machinery,  the  small  farmer  and  his 
sons — and,  perhaps,  with  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  among  his  neighbors — can  sow  and  tend 
and  reap  his  own  crops. 

He  Is  threatened,  not  by  higher  wages  and 
bett«r  conditions  for  farm  labor,  but  by  the 
perpetuation  of  low  wages  and  miserable 
conditions.  For  in  effect,  he  is  placing  his 
own  return,  his  own  standard  of  living,  in 
competition  with  the  exploited  workers  hired 
by  the  corporation  farmers,  the  factories  in 
the  fields. 

I  cannot  improve  on  tlie  calm,  direct  words 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  farm  family  will  not  earn  favorable 
returns  on  its  own  labor  when  hired  labor 
Is  chronically  cheap  .  .  .  The  opportunity  for 
family  farms  to  compete  and  to  earn  satis- 
factory returns  for  their  labor  will  be  en- 
hanced If  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
hired  farm  labor  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  Industry." 

That  is  also  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken. 

There  must  be  a  complete  and  final  end  to 
those  provisions  in  federal  and  state  law 
which  deny  to  farm  workers  the  protection 
and  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  all  other  workers. 

Measures  must  be  devised  to  overcome  resi- 
dence and  other  requirements  that  prevent 
farm  workers  and  their  children — migrant 
Workers  in  particular — from  full  access  to 
schools,  medical  facilities  and  other  commu- 
nity resources  they  so  badly  need. 

But  the  bill  before  you.  we  think.  Is  the 
most  import-ant  of  all. 

It  offers  no  subsidies  to  farm  workers.  It 
carries  with  it  no  appropriations.  It  is  not 
special  legislation:  on  the  contrary.  It  Is  a 
bill  to  do  away  with  special  legislation. 

It  offers  one  simple  proposition:  That 
farm  workers  have  the  same  right  as  all 
other  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, including  in  Texas. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  revolutionary 
about  this.  But  anyone  who  listened  serious- 
ly to  some  of  those  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed this  concept  would  imagine  that  the 
revolutionaries  were  at  the  gates. 


One  of  the  most  restrained  objections  that 
has  been  raised,  over  the  years,  to  extending 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  agricul- 
ture is  that  its  administration  would  be  Im- 
possible. Farm  workers  move  around  too 
much,  according  t$)  this  argument.  They 
work  irregular  periods  of  time  for  many  dif- 
ferent employers. 

But  as  S.  8  demonstrates,  there  Is  an  easy 
and  established  solution  to  this  problem — • 
the  same  solution  that  works  so  well  In  the 
construction  Industry,  where  the  work- 
schedules  are  in  the  same  pattern.  So  this 
objection  is  not  valid  at  all. 

Then  there  Is  another,  even  less  rational 
argument,  that  goes  something  like  this: 

"We  couldn't  stand  a  strike  at  harvest 
tiiTie." 

Well,  it  has  been  agreed  in  the  past  that  a 
steel  mill  can't  stand  a  strike  when  It's  time 
to  pull  the  furnaces,  and  a  construction  Job 
can't  stand  a  strike  when  there's  only  two 
weeks  before  the  first  snow,  and  the  auto 
industry  can't  stand  a  strike  during  the 
model  changeover.  But  all  of  those  indus- 
tries are  organized,  and  all  of  them  have  had 
strikes,  and  all  of  them  are  doing  all  right. 
They  and  many  others  are  paying  far  better 
wages  and  making  much  more  money  than 
the  average  farm  employer. 

Beyond  this,  I  resent  the  Implication  that 
trade  union  organization  and  strikes  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  simply  Is  not  so. 

Yes,  there  will  be  strikes  if  an  employer  re- 
sists to  the  bitter  end  any  and  all  of  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  union.  But  an  employer 
who  does  this  is  not  basically  against  the 
proposals:  he  Is  against  the  union.  In  reality, 
he  is  the  one  who  Is  on  strike,  as  he  Is  in 
Texas  today. 

The  farm  workers'  strikes  during  the  last 
year  have  been  strikes,  not  over  wages  and 
working  conditions,  but  for  the  fundamental 
right  to  bargain  collectively. 

No  worker  in  Interstate  commerce  has  had 
to  strike  for  that  right  since  1935,  for  the 
right  to  organize  has  been  established  by 
law  and  has  been  enforceable  by  law.  Simple 
Justice,  we  contend,  would  extend  that  right 
to  farm  workers  as  well. 

Indeed,  the  prevention  of  such  fruitless 
and  disruptive  strikes  was  a  major  purpose 
of  the  original  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  act  established  a  procedure  through 
which  workers  could  make  their  own  deci- 
sion, legally  and  peacefully.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  joined — with  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers — 
in  celebrating  the  25  millionth  vote  in  a  rep- 
resentation election.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 
25  million  votes  was  cast  by  a  farm  worker  to 
establish  bargaining  rights  with  a  farm  em- 
ployer, because  farm  workers  are  denied  this 
basic,  democratic  right. 

The  continued  denial  of  that  right  is  an 
affront  to  the  farm  workers  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  equal  Justice  tinder  the  law. 
Its  continuance  will  lead  to  more  strikes  by 
farm  workers  who  have  no  other  recourse.  Its 
continuance  will  help  to  perpetuate  the 
shocking  poverty — even  degradation — of  the 
men  and  women,  and  shamefully  the  chil- 
dren, who  harvest  bo  much  of  the  food  and 
fiber  upon  which  the  nation  depends. 

This  bill  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  or  all 
the  injustices  that  afQlct  farm  workers.  But 
It  is  a  beginning,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  It 
your  prompt  approval. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Reports  op  Comptroller  Genekal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  UrUted  States,  transmitting,  pvu'suant  to 


law.  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  Federal  home  loan  banks  su- 
pervised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1966, 
dated  July  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transnuttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  withheld  reim- 
bursements of  rights-of-way  costs  of  the 
Federal-aid  highways  program.  District  of 
Columbia  government,  dated  July  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Temporary  Admission  into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Highway  Safety  Program 
•  Standards 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  highway  safety  program  standards  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


MEMORIAL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  7 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  would  end  a  controversy  over  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  area  that  has  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  decade;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  avoid  condemnation  of  private 
property  and  the  absorption  of  tax-paying 
lands  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  deprive  local  government  and  schools 
of  part  of  their  support;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  permit  continuation  of  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
from  the  sale  of  timber  therein,  which  would 
be  discontinued  if  such  area  were  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recrea- 
tion area  at  an  early  date  would  permit  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  proceed  with  plans  for  addi- 
tional campsites  and  other  tourist  facilities 
now  delayed  because  of  the  uncertain  future 
of  this  area;  and 

Whereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  stabilize  conditions  In  the  nor- 
ence-Reedsport-Coos  Bay  area  by  removing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ownership  of 
lands  in  and  near  the  dunes;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Lcgislatwe  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  : 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  placing  un- 
der the  United  States  Forest  Service  the  area 
to  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area,  located  south  of  the  Siuslaw 
River  and  north  of  Tenmile  Creek.  The  Con- 
gress is  memorialized  further  to  insure  the 
unqualified  continuation  of  domestic  and 
industrial  water  supplies  within  such  area. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  chamber  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL  APPROPRLATION  BILL— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  O. 
REPT.  NO.  395' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropnat.ons  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendmpnt.s  at  this  time 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Aiiriculture  and  related 
a-.cncies  for  1968.  which  is  H.R.  10509. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  be  printed  and  I 
advise  the  distineuished  majority  leader 
that  the  committee  will  t>e  ready  for  the 
taking  up  of  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time  it  suits  liie  conven- 
ience of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  brought  up  this 
matter.  Would  the  Senator  be  averse  to 
talcing  up  this  appropriation  bill  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  of  this  week? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Not  at  all ;  any  day  on 
which  the  majority  leader  sets  It.  I  have 
no  instructions  from  the  committee  as  to 
any  particular  day  I  am  sure  that  the 
committee  will  agree  that  the  matter 
should  be  handled  as  e.xpeditiously  as 
possible.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  wUl  be  printed. 


has  had  it^  name  changed  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services, 
which  in  turn  Ls  a  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fl.sheries  and  Wildlife  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  takes  that  change  into 
account. 

A  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
my  Slate  have  requested  my  assistance 
m  havmt;  tlus  bill  reintroduced  The 
change  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Texa.s  Sheep  and  Gnat  Rai.^ers  A.s.sooia- 
tion,  which  feels  that  a  tran.sfer  of  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Ai;riculture 
would  be  particularly  helpful  in  then- 
efforts  to  control  predatory  animals  and 
rodents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apprupnately  re- 
ferred. 

Tiie  bill  'S  2083'  to  provide  for  tiie 
transfer  of  certain  functions  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agiiculture.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operutions. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER 
S.  2083.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  functions  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr  Towea  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate    headina;  ) 

By  Mr.  COTTON  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 

MClNTYREl 

3.  2084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Weare.  N  H.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  909  of  title 
10,  United  States  Ctxle.  in  order  to  permit 
members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  make  pur- 
chases in  military  clothing  stores  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


and  mail  transportation  In  the  United 
States,  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordcn  J, 


TRANSFER  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OP 
INTERIOR  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  OF  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  CONTROL  OP 
PREDATORY  ANI\L\LS  AND  WILD- 
LIFE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  certain 
functions  relating  to  the  control  of  pred- 
atory animals  and  wildlife 

This  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  a 
bill  I  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress. 
S.  1835.  The  only  difference  is  that  since 
the  time  that  bill  was  mtroduced  the 
Division  of  Predatory  Animal  and  Rodent 
Control  of  the  Department  of  Interior 


INCOME  T.\X  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TALN  DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF   1956— AMENDMENT 

A.MC.NOMENT    NO.    234 

Mr  MORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, inttmded  to  be  propo.sed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'HR  4765'  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 
which  was  rtferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  l)ehalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virgiiua  iMr. 
Ranoolph).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
S.,780,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the 
names  of  Senators  Bayh,  Montoya, 
Sponc.  Cooper.  Bocgs,  MrRPHV.  and 
Baker  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  t>ehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr  RiBicoFFl.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
i  Mr  Hansen  1  be  added  as  a  cos{X)nsor  of 
the  bin  S.  1593.  to  amend  title  XVTU 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment to  an  individual  for  the  charges 
made  by  physicians  and  other  per.sons 
providing  services  covered  by  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program 
prior  to  such  individual's  own  payment  of 
the  bill  for  the  .services  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  (Mr.  MondaleI 
and  the  Senator  from  Mar>land  IMr. 
Brewster]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25.  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  of  railroad  passenger 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  FEDERAL  CHARTERS. 
HOLIDAYS.  AND  CELEBRATIONS. 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr  DIKKSEN  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
F'ederal  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  wish  to  announce  that  a  public 
henring  has  been  .scheduled  or;  S  1217.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob- 
servance of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  on  S  1217  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1967.  commencing 
at  10  am.  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  per.son  v.ho  wishes  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters. 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  room  2226. 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  PUBLIC  HEARING 
ON  S.  2061 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  joint  public  hearing 
with  the  House  Special  Committee  on 
Labor  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  July  12  and  13.  at 
9:45  am.,  in  room  4230  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  The  joint  hearing 
will  be  on  S.  2061.  amendments  to  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  pro- 
posed   by    myself    and    Senators    Yar- 

BOROUGH.   GRUENINC.   JaVITS,   KENNEDY  Of 

Ma.ssachusetts,    and    Williams   of   New 
Jersey. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
.sons  Interested  In  the  above  bill  may 
make  such  representation  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

ADDRESSES.      EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
CLES,    ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr    SCOTT: 
Statement   by  him  relating  to  6uth  anni- 
versary  of   American-Hungarian    Federation. 


TROOP  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial    in    the    Washington    Post   of 
Monday.  July   10.   "Germany's  Forces, 
notes    that    the    German    reduction   oi 
troops  will  be  61.000  down  to  400.000. 

This  will  mean  that  the  number  ol 

US.   military  forces  in  Europe  will  be 

roughly   comparable   to  the  number  oi 

German  forces  in  Germany. 

Sometime  back  an  effort  was  made  oy 
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some  of  us  to  reduce  U.S.  commitments 
in  Germany,  with  major  negative  reac- 
tions from  many  people  over  there  and 
over  here. 

Later,  the  British  notified  the  United 
States  that  they  would  have  to  reduce 
their  forces  in  Germany ;  whereupon  we 
suggested  that  they  request  the  Ger- 
mans to  pay  for  the  troops  that  the 
British  planned  to  take  out  of  Germany. 
This  the  Germans  said  they  could  not 
do.  so  as  usual  the  United  States  ended 
up  by  putting  up  the  millions  involved 
in  keeping  tne  British  troops  at  that 
level  in  GeiTnany. 

The  question  we  might  ask  now  is  a 
simple  one:  "How  long  can  our  money 
hold  out?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  printed  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Germany's  Forces 
The  level  of  forces  arrangements  for  NATO, 
so  recently  concluded  after  so  much  an- 
guishing diplomacy,  now  seem  about  to  be- 
come unstuck  because  of  reductions  in  the 
military  budget  of  West  Germany. 

The  economic  pressures  on  tiie  Kleslnger 
government  no  doubt  are  enormous  and  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments must  share  in  the  concern  over  Ger- 
manys  financial  problems.  The  military 
establishment  of  the  country  has  been  de- 
vised to  preserve  it  and  not  Intended  to 
wreck  Its  economy. 

The  West  German  government  has  indi- 
cated that  there  will  be  discussions  with  its 
.NATO  allies  on  the  proposed  changes.  The 
news  of  the  cabinet  decisions  makes  the  cut 
from  461  to  400.000  Bundeswehr  troops  and 
the  three  year  reduction  of  the  budget  sound 
pretty  final.  The  NATO  conferees  may  be 
discussing  an  accomplished  fact,  by  the  time 
tliey  get  around  the  conference  table. 

This  crisis,  like  previous  ones,  no  doubt 
will  be  adjusted  some  way  within  the  NATO 
framework.  But  the  way  In  which  these 
changes  emerge  to  public  view,  in  the  affairs 
of  one  NATO  partner  after  another,  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  something  more  serious 
and  profound  than  recurrent  financial  dif- 
ficulty. It  suggests  that  in  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, and  among  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  real  problems  of  each  day's  exist- 
ence loom  very  much  larger  than  the  con- 
tingencies for  which  NATO  was  established. 
It  has  become  politically  safer  to  diminish 
NATO  commitments  than  it  would  be  to  cut 
other  government  programs.  It  may,  to  be 
sure.  Invite  possible  calamity  at  some  re- 
mote future  point,  but  that  can  be  faced  by 
politicians  with  greater  equanimity  than 
present  plan. 


who  have  expanded  their  operations 
abroad  to  include  production  of  the  raw 
materials  they  handle,  thereby  directly 
competing  with  our  own  agricultural 
producers. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  current  bill 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  on  May 
2,  4,  and  11,  and  these  have  been  printed 
and  distributed. 

The  general  manager  of  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Association,  Mr.  Ralph 
B.  Bunje,  testified  and  stated  that  sev- 
eral of  the  large  cannery  companies  In 
California  were  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  colloquy  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Aiken.  Are  all  of  the  canneries 
opposed  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bunje.  No.  I  know  personally  that 
several  of  the  large  companies  In  California 
are  not  opposed  to  the  legislation.  In  fact, 
they  are  in  favor  of  It.  There  are,  also,  some 
small  ones. 

Senator  Aiken.  Those  are  the  companies 
that  do  not  want  to  be  unfair,  anyway. 

Mr.  Bdnje.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
companies  want  to  be  unfair.  We  have  never 
found  that  Is  the  case. 

Senator  Aiken.  Sometimes  dlfBculties  come 
up. 

When  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association  testified,  he 
introduced  into  the  hearing  record  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Clevenger  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California. 

In  ills  telegram  to  the  National  Can- 
ners Association,  Mr.  Clevenger  made 
the  following  statement  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Bimje: 

As  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  which  association  rep- 
resents ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  total  Cali- 
fornia canned  fruit  and  vegetable  production. 
Including  independents  and  cooperatives,  it 
Is  my  duty  to  Inform  you  that  this  statement 
is  not  correct  and  Is  In  contradiction  to 
action  taken  by  our  membership  at  our  an- 
nual meeting  on  March  13,  1967  at  Santa 
Barbara.  California. 


"Hon  Everett  B.  Jordan, 
"U.S.  Senate, 
"Washington,  D.C.: 

"In  my  wire  of  May  3,  1967,  regarding  S. 
109,  and  the  position  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  relating  thereto,  I  advised  you 
that  Mr.  Bunje's  statement  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  action  taken  by  our  membership  in 
their  annual  meeting  of  March  13,  1967.  in 
Santa  Barbara.  California.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  my  wire  also  might  be 
construed  to  imply  that  Mr.  Bunje  did  not 
know  of  any  canner  or  canners  who  favored 
S.  109.  This  was  not  intended.  I.  of  course, 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  such  knowledge.  Otherwise,  the  state- 
ment in  my  wire  stands.  Please  make  this 
wire  a  matter  of  record  for  your  committee. 
"M.  A.  Clevenger^ 
"Canners  League  of  Cali/07'nia." 
I  think  you  can  determine  from  Mr.  Clev- 
engers  telegram  that  my  statement  ao  the 
effect  that  certain  canners  from  California 
were  not  opposed  to  S.  109  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts on  the  parts  of  the  canners  association 
to  make  it  appear  otherwise.  Please  accept  my 
warmest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  B.  Bunje, 
General     Manager,     California     Can- 
ning Peach  Association. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


MEMBERSHIP   OF   FARMERS   IN 
MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary ll  of  this  year  I  reintroduced  S.  109, 
with  several  cosponsors,  to  prohibit  coer- 
cion and  discrimination  against  farmers 
who  are  or  want  to  become  members  of 
marketing  associations. 

The  bill  is  a  revlson  of  similar  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  on 
which  hearings  were  held  by  a  Senate 
Agriculture  Subcommittee. 

S.  109  is  simply  a  falrplay  bill  for 
larmers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  its  principal  opponents  are  proc- 
essing and  handler  corporations  for 
iruits,    vegetables,    cotton,    and    grains 


The  effect  of  tills  statement  was  that 
Mr.  Bimje's  statement  not  only  was  con- 
tradictory to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  but  also 
was  incorrect. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bunje 
containing  a  copy  of  a  wire  subsequently 
sent  by  Mr.  Clevenger  to  Senator  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, clarifying  his  previous  tele- 
gram. 

Since  the  hearings  have  been  printed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bimje's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  question  on  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Bunje's  statement 
during  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Francisco.  Calif., 

July  3,  1967. 
Senator  George  Aiken. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  You  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor- 
nia has  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Sena- 
tor Jordan  concerning  my  statement  before 
his  committee  In  connection  with  Senate  Bill 
109.  In  the  event  that  you  have  not  read  or 
seen  the  telegram,  I  am  setting  It  forth  here- 
with. 


"PRACTICE  NINE '—A  MAGINOT  LINE 
FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  a  story  appeared  in  the 
press  which  implied  that  the  Defense 
Department  planned  an  extensive  magi- 
not  line  installation  below  the  DMZ  in 
South  Vietnam;  and  in  recent  months, 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  mentioned 
this  possibility  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  one  who  trusts  that  this  strange 
theoretical  idea  does  not  become  a  real- 
ity; because  the  idea  Is  just  that,  theory, 
because  any  such  chain  of  forts  would  be 
tremendously  costly,  and  because,  for 
many  reasons,  the  concept  would  not 
work. 

When  I  was  In  the  Far  East  back  in 
December  of  1965.  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  advanced  to  me  for  the  first 
time  this  idea  of  a  defense  line  to  be 
drawn  across  northern  South  Vietnam, 
with  wire,  the  forts  in  question,  new- 
gadgets,  and  so  forth. 

I  thereupon  checked  the  thought  out 
with  members  of  the  various  military 
services  and  found  them  unanimous  in 
belief  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  cost- 
ly, impractical,  and  ineffective  to  the 
point  of  being  plain  silly. 

How  many  times  In  recent  years  have 
the  American  people  read  in  the  press 
that  U.S.  forces  had  cornered  a  large 
North  Vietnam  contingent  and  were 
moving  in  for  their  capture  or  destruc- 
tion, only  to  hear  later  that  the  enemy 
had  successfully  slipped  away  and  there- 
by avoided  the  trap. 

If  this  has  often  been  true  in  areas  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  consider  how  in- 
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finitely  more  fruitless  it  would  be  to.  in 
effect,  make  the  same  effort  In  an  ai'ea 
stretching  over  uiountalnous  jungle  for 
a  great  many  miles. 

There  are  other  reasons  I  would  doubt 
there  is  any  such  plan  to  put  any  such 
scheme  in  operation  It  would  imply  that 
the  United  States  plans  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam for  a  long  period  of  years,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
best  of  our  young  Americans  remaining 
In  Vietnam  indefinitely,  on  a  basis  com- 
parable to  that  which  has  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  these  same 
type  young  Americans  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope— where  they  are  now — for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

One  also  should  ask  whether  It  would 
be  best  to  put  the  additional  billions  in- 
volved in  such  a  maglnot  line,  or 
whether  the  required  money  might  bet- 
ter be  spent  to  combat  the  increasing 
problems  of  our  cities,  the  critical  needs 
incident  to  the  education  of  our  youth. 
the  control  of  floods,  and  water  and  air 
pollution  control 

I  ask  this  now  because  many  of  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  experts  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  apprehensive  about  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  a  problem 
continuously  exacerbated  by  the  heavy 
U.S.  military  expenditures  now  being 
made  all  over  the  world,  especially  In 
Vietnam. 

A  primary  reason  for  not  believing 
such  a  plan  is  being  prepared  for  im- 
plementation, however,  is  the  fact  that. 
even  In  executive  session,  said  plan  has 
never  been  discussed  with  either  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Obviously,  therefore,  not  only  has  no 
money  been  appropriated  to  implement 
the  plan,  but  none  ha.s  even  been 
authorized. 

We  all  know  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  Vietnam,  political  and  economic  as 
well  as  military:  and  no  individual,  no 
single  group,  can  be  held  responsible  for 
all  of  them.  Let  us  not  compound  these 
mistakes,  however,  by  now  trying  to 
construct  any  such  maginot  line.  We 
have  enough  troubles  already,  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign.  We  should  not.  we 
carmot,  be  the  world's  policeman 

An  editorial  in  the  Wa.shington  Sun- 
day Star  of  July  9.  The  Outlook  in 
Vietnam — More  Hard  Going."  states  m 
part: 

There  are  some  who  advor.Aie  "sealing  off" 
Vietnam  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  to 
prevent  further  infiltration  This  looks  good 
on  paper,  but  it  would  require  a  very  large 
number  of  troops-  troops  who  could  be  used 
to  much  better  advantage  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  se.irch  and  destroy  opera- 
tion. We  win.  of  course,  use  all  kinds  of  de- 
vices to  help  detect  infiltrating  troops.  As 
far  as  we  can  learn,  no  serious  consideration 
Is  being  given  to  the  "human  wall"  scheme 
at  this  time. 

Let  US  earnestly  hope  these  thoughts. 
as  expressed  in  this  editorial,  are  cor- 
rect. The  plan  to  some  may  look  good 
on  paper.  From  a  practical  standpoint. 
however,  it  makes  little  sense. 

The  only  way  to  attain  possible  success 
In  this  Vietnam  adventure  is  to  utilize 
in  normal  fashion  our  technological  su- 
periority In  the  air  and  on  tlie  sea. 


For  years  I  have  believed,  and  have  so 
stated,  that  any  other  course  would  never 
show  liijht  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  of 
this  long  war. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
.short  talk,  my  apprehension  about  tliis 
matter  prew  after  reading  a  paragraph 
in  the  Peri.^cope  of  Newsweek  I  a.-k 
unanimous  cortsent  that  this  paragraph. 
'■  Practice  Nine'  for  the  DMZ,"  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Heiord 

There  boinc  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Che 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  June  19.  1967) 
•■PR.\CTicE  Nine"  for  the  D.MZ 

Pentagon  sources  say  that  Defense  Secre- 
t.iry  McN.imr.ra  Is  giving  unusiinlly  strong 
encouragement  to  research  designed  to  de- 
velop an  electronic  Infiltration  b:irrlcr  across 
Vietnam's  17rh  parallel.  The  project,  code- 
named  "Practice  Nine."  would  use  a  variety 
of  electronic  devices  to  detect  any  movement 
from  the  north  across  the  D.MZ  "Practice 
Nine  '  could  cost  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  and 
require  250.000  mobile  troops  to  respond  to 
al:irnis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
cotrmcnd  the  distinKui.shed  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Symington!  for  his  timely 
and  wise  remarks  relative  to  Vietnam 
and  our  military  posture  there.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  and  he  reflects  the  pro- 
fessional military  judgment.  I  hope  that 
many  people  will  read  the  material  which 
he  placed  in  the  Record.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


EXPANSION  OF  SANDYLAND 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  recently 
the  Big  Spring  Field  Station  Advisory 
Board  at  Stanton.  Tex  ,  met  and  passed 
a  resolution  concerning  expansion  of 
sandyland  research. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent  me 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  Ad- 
visory Board.  Mr.  Jack  Buchanan,  who 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  that  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1967  have  been  dry  and 
the  need  for  expanded  research  on  wind 
erosion  and  moisture  conservation  on 
sandy  soils  Is  very  evident  at  this  time. 

I  a.sk  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Advisory  Board  for  the  USDA,  Big 
Spring  Field  Station,  recognizes  the  need 
for  research  to  Insure  a  strong  stable  agri- 
culture on  the  dryland  sandy  soils  of  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  We  as  members  of 
this  Advisory  BooJd  represent  all  phases  of 
the  Akirtculture  Industry  In  West  Texaa  and 
ask  your  support  for  the  following  resolu- 
tion; 

"Whereas,  the  40.000.000  acres  nf  sandy- 
1  inda  m  the  semlarid  Southern  Great  Plains 
h.ive  a.n  Irregular  weather  pattern  causing 
problems  unique  to  this  area  and; 

"Whereas,  the  Southern  Greiit  Plains  has 
a  great  potential  for  agricultural  production; 

"W^hereas.  the  USDA.  Big  Spring  Field  Sta- 
tion is  situated  in  this  area  and  U  conduct- 
ing research  on  s.mdy  soils;  and 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  U?DA, 
Big  Spring  Field  Station  be  expanded  into 
a  Regional  Re.search  Center  to  In.sure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  fibre  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes.  I  shall  not  take  that 
much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  thou;;htful.  considered  speech 
was  made  by  our  collea.ctue.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
C.\SE].  The  subject  was  Vietnam.  One 
does  not  have  to  agree  with  cvcrj- 
thought  contained  in  that  speech  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  con.structive  and  helpful.  It 
showed  a  facing  up  to  the  realities  in 
the  situation  in  that  unhappy  country. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  concerned,  re.spon- 
sib.e  American  cairyinr;  out  his  respon- 
sibilities as  an  elected  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  an  expression  of  an  effort 
to  be  helpful  to  our  counti-y  by  advanc- 
ing ways  and  means  which  might  pro- 
vide a  way  around  the  impasse  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  CaseI  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  sense  of  sober  responsibility 
which  he  has  shown.  I  would  hope  that 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  useful  in  the 
same  sense. 

The  most  diflficult  subject  to  talk  on 
today  is  the  question  of  Vietnam.  Re- 
gardless of  how  one  feels  about  it.  it  is 
an  issue  which  is  in  the  mind  of  every- 
one. It  is  an  issue  which  overshadows  all 
else. 

For.  several  weeks,  events  In  the  Mid- 
dle Eas^  have  held  the  attention  of  this 
Nation  and  the  United  Nations.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  interest  In  the  situation 
there  is  high.  What  transpires  at  the 
cro,ssroads  of  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa 
has  lonti  been  of  many-sided  concern  to 
the  world. 

It  is  time  to  note,  however,  that  for 
the  most  part  the  guns  are  silent  in 
Smai  and  along  the  other  frontiers  of 
Israel.  All  the  while,  thoueh  they  con- 
tinue to  shatter  the  stillne.ss  at  the  17th 
parallel  in  Vietnam.  Even  as  the  last  of 
the  fallen  from  the  recent  dbsert  war  are 
counted,  the  dead  continue  to  pile  up  in 
Vietnam.  If  the  plight  of  the  refugees 
from  le.ss  than  a  week  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  weighs  heavily  on  the  human 
conscience,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Im- 
mense accumulation  of  the  uprooted  and 
homeless  after  years  of  war  in  Vietnam? 

It  does  not  minimize  the  recent  clash 
in  the  Middle  East  to  point  out  that  a 
reasonably  effective  cease-fire  has  been 
achieved  and  the  central  concern  is  now 
the  design  of  a  peace  which  will  inhibit 
another  outbreak  of  war.  That  is  a  far 
ci-y  from  the  situation  in  Vietnam.^  In 
that  tortured  nation,  the  beginnings  of 
the  beginning  of  peace  are  not  yet  in 
sight.  There  Is  not  even  a  glimmer  of 
the  end. 

To  be  sure  there  Is  a  continuing  dan- 
ger of  a  third  world  war  emerging  from 
the  local  war  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
birth  of  a  conflict  among  the  great  pow- 
ers will  remain  a  possibility  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  a  durable  settlement  among  the 
small  powers  of  that  region.  Who  will 
say,  however,  that  a  third  world  war  Is 
not  already  incubating  in  the  ever- 
deepening  and  expanding  struggle  In 
Southeast  Asia? 

It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  the  angle 
from  which  these  two  situations  are 
viewed.  Vietnam  remains  the  most  seri- 
ous disruption  in  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  and  it  constitutes  for  the  United 
Nations,  the  most  urgent  threat  of  a 
third  world  war.  That  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  reality  and  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  touch  with  it. 

The  need  is  especially  acute  at  this 
time  when,  once  again,  we  are  apparently 
approaching  a  fork  in  the  road  in  Viet- 
nam. The  harbingers  of  significant  deci- 
sion have  emerged  in  the  form  of  ob- 
scure "ofBcial"  rumblings,  rimiors,  and 
revelations  concerning  Vietnam.  The 
search,  it  is  said,  is  being  renewed  for 
a  "more  effective  and  extensive"  use  of 
airpower  against  North  Vietnam  which, 
may  I  say,  is  probably  another  way  of 
asking  why  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  not 
bombed  into  extinction.  There  is  talk  of 
again  lifting  the  American  manpower 
commitment  in  Vietnam — not  much.  It 
is  said,  just  another  100,000  or  2  in  the 
next  few  months — to  add  to  the  more 
than  half  million  or  more  men  presently 
engaged  in  and  around  Southeast  Asia. 
Ironically,  this  talk  of  the  need  for  more 
men  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  revealed 
that  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of 
the  U.S.  troops  already  in  Vietnam  are 
actually  involved  in  combat. 

The  inference  of  these  rumblings, 
rumors,  and  revelations  is  that  one  fur- 
ther step  in  military  escalation  will  carry 
us  over  the  top.  The  implication  is  that 
one  additional  reach  of  American  mili- 
tary power  deeper  into  Southeast  Asia 
will  bring  the  sun  of  final  victory  out 
from  behind  the  restraining  clouds. 

And  once  a.uain.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  f:one  to  Saigon 
to  make  a  firsthand  evaluation  of  the 
situation.  According  to  the  press  he  has 
heard  and  accepted  the  mcst  encourag- 
ing reijorts  of  "progress '  toward  our 
"objectives"  in  Vietnam.  While  I  do  not 
in  any  sense  question  the  accuracy  or  the 
objectivity  of  the  evaluations  which  he 
has  received,  it  must  be  asked  in  all 
frankness  what  is  meant  by  "jDrogress" 
toward  our  "objectives"  in  the  context  of 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam?  In  all 
frankness,  it  must  be  said  that  the.sc  gen- 
eralizations of  pro^-ress  would  be  more 
reassuring  if  they  had  not  been  heard 
from  American  leaders  in  Vietnam  at 
many  other  times,  stretching  years  into 
the  past.  Indeed.  I  know  of  no  American 
leader,  military  or  civilian,  in  Vietnam 
during  the  past  decade  or  more  who  has 
contended  that  v.c  were  doing  anything 
else  except  making  "progress"  toward 
our  "objectives." 

The  fact  is  that  reports  of  progress  are 
strewn,  like  burned  cut  tanks,  all  along 
the  road  which  has  led  this  Nation  ever 
more  deci^Iy  into  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

They  were  present  when  the  sole  func- 
tion of  American  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  was  that  of  aid  suppliers  to  the 
French-commanded  Vietnamese  loyalist 
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forces.  They  were  present  when  our  mili- 
tary functions  in  Vietnam  evolved  into 
that  of  trainers  and  advisers  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  to  that  of  air  trans- 
porters and  supporters,  to  that  of  combat 
bulwarks  and,  finally,  to  that  of  combat 
substitutes  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

The  generalization  on  progress.  In 
short,  is  the  ever-present  beat  which  is 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  transition  of 
the  American  military  role  from  the  most 
remote  and  invisible  rear  to  the  most  for- 
ward and  conspicuous  front  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  It  has  been  present,  this 
promise  of  progress,  as  the  casualties  in 
our  forces  in  dead  and  wounded  have  in- 
creased from  less  than  10  a  year,  to  10  a 
month,  to  10  a  week,  to  10  a  day,  to  10  an 
hour  of  every  hour  of  every  day.  It  has 
been  present  as  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  for 
Vietnam  have  increased  from  a  few  hun- 
dred million  a  year,  to  $2  billion,  to  $12 
billion,  to  the  current  level  of  probably 
not  less  than  $25  billion  a  year. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  remarked  on 
these  overlooked  and  negative  aspects 
of  the  Vietnamese  situation,  not  in  crit- 
icism of  our  leaders  in  Vietnam  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  President. 
These  men  have  carried  the  immense  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  war  with  integrity 
and  personal  dedication.  I  have  raised 
them,  rather,  in  the  hope  of  introducing 
a  measure  of  historic  perspective  Into  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  Vietnam 
as  we  approach,  apparently,  another 
point  of  significant  decision.  And  may 
I  add  that  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
question  which  should  be  raised  in  order 
that  the  problem  of  Vietnam  may  be  also 
seen  in  the  full  scope  of  its  worldwide 
ramifications. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  can  put  another 
100,000  men  into  Vietnam  or,  I  suppose, 
200.000  or  even  more;  there  are  a  lot  of 
young  Americans,  even  though  the  sup- 
ply is  not  unlimited.  Yes,  we  can  mine 
the  harbor  of  Haiphong  as  we  have  al- 
ready mined  the  rivers  of  North  Viet- 
nam; we  have  most  effective  mines  and 
the  best  sowing  techniques.  Yes,  we  can 
level  the  city  of  Hanoi  as  we  have  leveled 
its  power  plants;  we  have  the  ordnance, 
as  the  circumlocution  for  bombs  now 
puts  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  before 
we  embark  on  this  course  of  expansion 
toward  total  war  in  Vietnam,  we  will 
pause  for  a  long  and  sober  think.  Before 
we  take  another  signlflcant  step  deeper 
into  Vietnam,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
•will  have  asked  ourselves  at  what  point 
we  Intend  to  increase  taxes,  apply  the 
wage  and  price  controls,  tighten  the  draft 
exemptions,  call  up  the  Reserves,  and 
make  the  countless  other  adjustments 
in  our  national  life  which  are  Implicit  in 
further  extensions  of  the  American 
involvement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  have 
asked  ourselves,  too,  Mr.  President,  at 
what  point  in  this  ever-increasing  infu- 
sion of  American  men  and  power  into 
South  Vietnam  we  reduce  the  present 
Vietnamese  politico-military  structure 
which  is  based  on  Saigon  to  a  final 
irrelevancy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  have 


asked  ourselves  what  indiscriminate 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  may  have  in 
common  with  any  objectives  of  the 
United  States  anywhere  in  Vietnam  or 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  will  have  asked  ourselves  what  inter- 
ests of  the  Vietnamese  people — in  whose 
interests  we  were  prompted  to  go  into 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place — will  be  served 
by  the  bombing  of  combatant  and  non- 
combatant,  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong? 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will 
have  asked  ourselves  about  the  next  step 
beyond  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong if  that,  too,  should  fail,  as  every 
other  escalation  to  date  has  failed  to 
bring  this  conflict  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  the  power,  Mr.  President,  to 
bomb  the  Vietnamese  back  into  the  Stone 
Age.  And  if  that  power  is  unsheathed 
once  in  error,  we  had  better  be  prepared 
to  move  back  into  the  caves,  along  with 
the  Vietnamese,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  plunging 
deeper  we  will  have  asked  ourselves  at 
what  point  that  which  began  as  limited 
U.S.  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary becomes  wholly  an  American  war 
against  all  Vietnam,  becomes  a  war  in 
Korea,  becomes  a  war  in  the  Formosan 
Straits,  becomes  a  war  with  China.  And 
while  we  are  asking  we  had  better  ask 
ourselves,  finally,  at  what  point  in  this 
ever-widening  compass  of  conflict — at 
what  point  along  the  road  to  world  war 
III — the  Sino-Soviet  breach  is  finally 
healed?  And,  thereafter,  at  what  point  a 
new  eruption  occurs  at  Bferlin  or  some 
other  pressure  point  of  potential  univer- 
sal conflict? 

These  are  questions,  Mr.  President, 
which  General  Westmoreland  and  Am- 
bassador Bimker  are  not  equipped  and 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  answer  from 
Vietnam.  They  are  questions  which  Sec- 
retary McNamara  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  on  the  basis  of  a  visit  to 
Saigon.  Yet,  they  are  questions  of  great 
relevance,  along  with  reports  of  "prog- 
ress" toward  our  "objectives."  in  any  de- 
cisions involving  Vietnam.  They  are  ques- 
tions for  all  of  us. 

Quite  apart  from  the  answers,  may  I 
say,  the  very  pertinence  of  the  questions 
suggests  to  me  the  need  for  the  greatest 
restraint  in  any  further  increases  in  the 
American  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
or  in  any  expansion  of  that  conflict  be- 
yond its  present  geographic  dimensions. 
Indeed,  the  very  pertinence  of  these 
questions  urges  a  renewed  effort  to  re- 
duce the  present  level  of  American  in- 
volvement. In  this  connection,  I  would 
refer  once  again  to  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  to  limit  bombing  in  the  north 
to  areas  of  immediate  relevance  to  the  in- 
filtration of  supplies  and  men  across  the 
17th  parallel  into  the  .south.  I  would  re- 
fer once  again  to  the  proposal  to  concen- 
trate a  military  effort  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  defensive  barrier  just  south  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel across  Laos  to  the  border  of  Thailand 
which  can  be  held  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  And  I  would  refer  once  again  to 
the  suggestion  that  this  Nation  move  to 
have  the  U.N.  Security  Council  regard 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  at  least  with 
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the  equivalent  concern  which  It  shows 
for  the  Middle  East  We  owe  it  to  the 
Americans  whom  we  have  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, to  ourselves,  to  the  Vietnamese, 
and  to  the  world,  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  of  all  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  at  the  U  N  Security 
Council. 

We  need  to  continue  this  initiative. 
based  on  the  US  re.soUition  before  the 
UN.  Security  Council  .since  Jrnuary  1966. 
so  that  the  world  may  know  what  kind 
of  peace  is  sought  and  by  whom  We 
need  to  continue  this  initiative  in  order 
that  no  stone  may  be  left  unturned  in 
the  effort  to  brins;  about  a  cea.se- fire  and 
honorable  settlement  of  thus  ugly  war. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  withdraw. 
We  should  not  and,  I  hope,  will  not  en- 
large the  war  in  Vietnam  aRainst  llie 
north.  The  most  important  question 
which  confronts  this  Nation  at  this  point 
is  not  the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  domestic 
policies.  It  is  the  situation  m  Vietnam. 
That  will  continue  to  be  the  ca.se  and  all 
else  will  be  subordinate  until  this  conflict 
can  be  ended  in  a  fashion  which  preserves 
the  Integrity  of  political  choice  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened very  carefully,  but  without  any 
great  degree  of  optimism,  to  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 

It  is  unfortunate.  Mr  President,  that 
the  advice  of  the  majority  leader  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  administration  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  advice  of  certain 
military  leaders  who  have  far  more 
knowledge  of  weapons  than  they  have 
of  people. 

I  have  no  particular  use  for  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks,  although  I  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
their  talents  in  consideration  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  I  am  getting  letters 
now  from  people  who  once  thought  that  a 
short  foray  into  North  Vietnam  by  our 
planes  would  bring  the  war  to  an  early 
close.  Their  excuse  for  not  winning  the 
war  is  that  it  has  not  been  wide  enough. 
It  has  not  been  inten.se  enough,  and  now 
they  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  should,  if 
necessary,  destroy  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
resources.  What  they  apparently  mean 
is  that  we  should  use  the  atom  bomb. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
thought  through  well  enough  the  effect 
of  such  action;  whether  they  have  con- 
sidered that  our  position  In  history.  If 
we  used  the  atom  bomb  in  North  Viet- 
nam, would  be  more  glorious  or  not.  as- 
suming that  history  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue— and  it  can  be  destroyed  But  I  do 
hope  that  they  are  considering  the  cost. 
When  you  talk  of  dollars  and  cents,  they 
really  understand  that. 

I  suppose  Secretary  McNamara  will  be 
back  very  shortly  from  his  trip  to  South 
Vietnam.  I  expect  that  he  will  recom- 
mend intensification  and  probably  some 
increase  in  armed  services  personnel  in 
that  part  of  the  world  But  before  ex- 
panding— whether  he  recommends  ex- 
pansion or  not — we  should  consider 
whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  were  told  by 
the  highest  military  authorities  what  we 
have  in  Vietnam,  that  it  takes  10  regulars 
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to  cope  with  one  guerrilla.  I  do  not  kno' 
how  much  of  the  opposition  over  thtie 
IS  m  organized  units  and  how  much  ls  in 
the  form  of  guerrillas  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  are  50,000  or  100,000  who 
would  qualify  as  guerrillas  still  operat- 
ing 111  Vietnam  Multiply  that  by  10  and 
you  find  that  no  insignificant  number  of 
our  forces  can  cope  with  them  Even  half 
a  million  cannot  cope  with  them  Prob- 
ably a  million  might  be  able  to  control 
the  situation  and  restore  a  semblance  of 
order  in  South  Vietnam  itself 

We  hear  that  the  adiniiu.sti  ation  now 
5a%s  -.ve  must  have  a  tax  increase  to  meet 
these  additional  costs.  They  ha\e  already 
moved  around  figuies  relating  to  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  our  Government  un- 
til they  really  cannot  move  any  further 
without  a  tax  mcrt-a.se  Tiny  talk  about 
a  6-percent  increase  More  recently  we 
heard  it  might  go  to  10  percent  People 
who  know  Government  financing  say  it 
will  require  an  18-  to  20-percent  surtax 
on  the  income  taxes  of  this  country  to 
meet  the  additional  costs  which  have 
been  incurred  over  in  S<jutheastern  .^sia 

I  would  like  to  ask  these  peuple  wtio 
are  so  free  with  their  advice  as  to  what 
we  should  do  over  there,  and  who 
suggest  extormmatinij  Nortli  Vietnam, 
whether  they  would  b*-  willing  to  impose 
the  additional  taxt  s  needed,  whether 
they  w  <uld  be  willing  to  remove  their 
own  tax  benefits,  particularly  those  who 
are  making  untold  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  furnishing  supplies  and  operations  for 
our  wars  Are  they  willing  to  have  wage 
and  price  controls  imposed,  which,  if  we 
are  to  have  an  increase  in  the  war  effort, 
must  come? 

They  talk  about  inflation,  about  only 
a  2-  to  3-percent  inflation  over  the  past 
year  or  so.  or  maybe  3  or  4  percent  The 
inflation  has  come  in  the  things  which 
the  people  have  to  have,  and  the  only 
reason  why  the  percentage  is  held  down 
IS  that  included  in  that  estimate  of  the 
inflationaiT  gain — or  loss.  I  would  call 
It — are  all  the  things  they  do  not  have  to 
have  But  if  you  are  sick  today,  if  you 
have  a  child  needing  an  education,  if  you 
need  a  home,  you  will  flnd  the  cost  has 
gone  up  20  percent,  rather  than  2  per- 
cent, the  last  year  or  .so 

I  have  no  advice  to  give  the  admin- 
istration They  would  not  take  it  if  I 
gave  it  So  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  my 
breath? 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  .smart  move 
that  we  made  in  Africa  I  was  very  much 
interested  that  on  this  floor  statements 
were  made  in  which  they  got  good  advice 
from  people  far  better  advi.sed  in  mili- 
tary tactics  than  I  am.  I  hope  they  will 
use  reason. 

I  would  like  to  see  .someone  in  our 
Government  admit  making  a  mistake  It 
would  make  him  a  big  person.  I  have 
often  thouuht  that  anyone  in  a  high  po- 
.sition  in  Government  ought  to  make  one 
mistake  so  he  can  admit  it  and  gain  or 
regain  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  SenaUjr  from 
Vermont  for  his  frankness  as  well  as  his 
kind  remarks. 

May  I  expre.ss  the  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  ask  ourselves  questions,  be 
aware  of  the  potentials  and  the  po.s,sibili- 
tles  Involved  In  that  area  of  the  world. 


and  compare  them  with  our  own  vital  in- 
terests 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
respect  fu'iy  commend  the  able  sennr 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  maionty 
leader,  for  his  thought-provoking  talk 
this  morning  With  most  of  it  I  agree; 
wall  some  I  do  not 

It  is  unfortunate  to  hear  the  casinl 
way  people  often  discu.ss  indiscriminate 
bombing  The  concept  of  air  power,  a.^ 
recommended,  is  against  meanins;l"ul 
military  targets  only,  and  doe.s  not  ir.- 
volve  destruction  of  towns  The  ba^ic 
idea  behind  those  who  believe  in  .^ir 
Force  and  naval  air  is  that  the  more  ar- 
tillery and  t-'uns  destroyed  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  in  North  Vietnam, 
the  fewer  Americans  will  be  killed  m 
South  Vietnam 

I  was  saddened  to  hear  the  ."Senator 
from  Vermont,  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter a  few  moments  ago,  talk  about  the 
fact  people  who  do  not  believe  in  turning 
this  entire  war  over  to  nround  forces 
could  be  people  who  want  to  drop  the 
atom  bomb  in  Vietnam.  I  have  heard  no 
militaiy  man,  at  any  time,  recommend 
the  dropping  of  the  atom  bomb  in  this 
Vietnamese  war. 

What  we  are  becoming  steadily  more 
involved  in  today  is  a  major  ground  war 
in  Asia  If  we  would  utilize — on  military 
targets  only — our  airpower  and  sea- 
power,  we  would  have  far  better  results 
than  we  are  having,  or  would  have  if  wo 
turned  the  entire  war  over  to  ground 
forces. 

Nobody  has  greater  respect  for  the 
-Army  and  Marine  Corps  than  I  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
history  of  past  wars  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful—  far  more  successful  than  any 
results  we  have  achieved  to  date  in  Viet- 
nam— that  a  team  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
is  far  more  effective  In  modern  engage- 
ment than  employing  ground  forces 
alone 

Let  tliose  who  apparently  have  no 
faith  111  airpower,  used  only  on  military 
targets,  bear  with  me  in  the  telling  of 
just  one  story. 

In  December  1965,  at  a  US  ba.se,  a 
bird  colonel  said  to  me.  "I  am  a  Regular, 
proud  to  fight  for  my  country.  But  I 
don't  .see  why  I  do  it  under  all  the.<;e 
restrictions  Several  times  a  week  I  fly  in 
a  multimillion-dollar  airplane,  in  order 
to  bomb  an  empty  barracks  or  an  empty 
bus" 

One  year  later,  I  was  back  at  that  .same 
base,  and  asked,  "How  is  my  friend  Colo- 
nel Nel.son?  Has  he  gone  home,  or  is  he 
still  here?" 

The  reply  was,  "No,  he  got  his  on  his 
77th  mi.ssion,  attacking  one  truck." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  people  do 
not  realize,  if  you  attack,  say,  a  power- 
plant  in  North  Vietnam,  the  ca.sualties 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  very 
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few — probably   not   more   than   a   half 
dozen  people. 

Anyone  who  imderstands  a  powerplant 
operation  knows  that  to  be  true.  But  the 
attack  might  save  many  American  lives 
in  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a  great  many 
months,  pilots  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
have  been  allowed  to  conduct  armed  re- 
connaissance. Tliey  can  go  up  a  road 
where  a  bus  is  moving  and  destroy  it. 
They  have  no  idea,  of  course,  whether  in 
that  bus  are  soldiers  or  schoolchildren. 
Rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
action  of  a  single  pilot  In  a  single-engine 
airplane  have  run  as  long  as  seven  pages 
listing  what  he  cannot  do.  The  whole 
concept  of  the  proper  utilization  of  air- 
power and  seapower,  at  times,  I  am  sure, 
inadvertently,  is  being  misstated  and  be- 
coming misty.  We  are  getting  away  from 
any  team  concept  of  land,  sea,  and  air, 
and  asking  the  ground  forces  to  do  it  all. 
Mr.  President,  as  stated  before,  no  one 
has  greater  respect  for  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  than  I,  but  even  if  we  had 
a  million  men  in  South  Vietnam,  instead 
of  the  half  million  we  approximate  to- 
day, we  would  get  no  further  than  we 
have  pursuing  these  unfortunate  policies. 
The  trouble  is  not  in  North  Vietnam; 
the  trouble  is  primarily  with  the  people 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  do 
not  make  this  war  from  here  out  only  a 
major  ground  war  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  which  the  great  military — such  as 
Maishall  and  MacArthur — have  warned 
against  during  all  this  century.  It  would 
be  far  more  logical  with  that  premise,  to 
turn  it  all  over  to  the  South  'Vietnamese 
Army,  not  the  U.S.  Army.  But  what  I  do 
not  understand  is  why  anybody  would 
think  the  poor  South  Vietnamese  would 
fight  any  better  behind  this  proposed 
Maglnot  line  below  the  demilitarized 
Mne  than  they  have  in  the  rest  of  their 
countrj'. 

Why  not  face  it?  From  here  out  it  is 
the  American  forces  that  must  do  a 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  the  fight- 
ing if  the  present  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment is  to  survive. 

I  thank  my  beloved  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  frank  remarks,  to  which 
I  have  listened  with  interest.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  some  matters  upon 
which  we  disagree,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  a  democracy,  and  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Senate,  as  I  see  it,  as 
an  institution. 

I  may  some  day  go  into  further  detail 
about  this  barrier  below  the  17th  paral- 
lel, because  I  certainly  am  in  disagree- 
ment, to  put  it  mildly,  with  the  thesis 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
this  morning.  But  it  gives  us  something 
to  think  about. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Would  only  say  that  perhaps  there  are 
things  about  this  proposed  barrier  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  knows  that 
I  do  not  know. 

For  15  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 
lor  many  years  a  member  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations.  There  has  been 
no  testimony  before  either  committee 
with  respect  to  any  such  "barrier."  All 
I  know  about  it  is  ■what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers.  One  gets  a  bit  tired  of  ob- 
taining military  information  from  the 
newspapers  instead  of  even  in  executive 
sessions  with  the  proper  persons  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  State  as 
witnesses. 

I  know  the  able  majority  leader  agrees 
with  me  on  that,  and  am  glad  that  on 
many  other  subjects,  such  as  reduction 
of  our  troops  in  Europe,  we  are  together. 
It  is  always  a  privilege  to  be  together 
with  him  in  any  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  my  Infor- 
mation comes  only  from  the  public 
prints;  I  have  no  Inside  "dope." 


ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE  NEEDED  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  especially 
since  the  Senate  began  to  consider  legis- 
lation affecting  congressional  redistrict- 
ing.  there  has  been  an  outpouring  of 
popular  sentiment  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  man's  vote  should  count 
as  much  as  the  next  man's  In  elections 
of  U.S.  Representatives. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  good  judg- 
ment and  equity  require  that  any  Fed- 
eral legislation  affecting  congressional 
redistricting  should  strengthen  rather 
than  Impede  the  enforcement  of  this 
important  principle. 

Two  recent  editorials,  one  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  other  In  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  have  been  par- 
ticularly timely  and  thoughtful. 

The  Times  editorial,  published  today, 
makes  the  Important  point  that  the  Sen- 
ate's strict  prohibition  against  the  dis- 
credited practice  of  gerrymandering  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  and  should  be  retained  in  the 
conference  report.  I  thoroughly  agree. 

The  editorial  in  the  News-Sentinel  de- 
velops in  more  detail  how  malapportion- 
ment, and  gerrymandering  have  In  the 
past  denied  many  American  citizens  fair 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  excellent  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1967] 
Ban  ths  Gekrymander 

Any  compromise  on  the  Congressional  re- 
districting  bin  reached  by  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  should  retain  the  pro- 
vision against  gerrymandering  contained  In 
the  original  measure  passed  by  the  upper 
house.  Senator  Ervln's  reported  desire  to 
knock  it  out  and  leave  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  to  the  discretion  of  the  states  Is  in 
effect  an  invitation  to  continue  an  old  and 
dishonored  practice. 

The  bill  win  be  bad  enough  if  It  permits  a 
20  to  30  per  cent  variation  between  the 
smallest  and  largest  districts  in  a  state  until 
the  election  of  1972,  but  it  will  be  far  worse 
if  it  omits  the  Senate  requirement  that  dis- 
tricts be  compact.  Gerrymandering  Is  a  no- 
torious, discredited  device  to  perpetuate  the 
party  in  power;  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace  If 
Congress  now  sanctions  it  by  silence. 


[FYom  the  Knox  vine  (News-Sentinel), 

June  11,  1967) 

Correction  by  the  Senate 

Under  a  principle  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  recent  years,  the  voters  are 
entitled  to  representation  in  both  houses  of 
their  legislatures  on  a  "one-man-one-vote" 
basis. 

There  Is  good  ground  for  dissent  from  this 
ruling,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  state 
voters  having  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
system. 

But  there  is  no  ground  for  deviation  from 
tills  rule  when  it  comes  to  electing  members 
of  the  United  Slates  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  the  Constitution,  the  House  is 
to  be  chosen  on  a  population  basis. 

In  the  past  gerrymandering  and  neglect 
consistently  have  violated  this  principle.  In 
Oklahoma,  for  Instance,  the  population  of 
the  Fifth  District  Is  more  than  twice  the 
population  of  the  Fourth  District.  There  is  a 
disparity  of  nearly  280,000  between  the  larg- 
est and  smallest  districts  in  California.  Even 
in'Nebraska.  where  apportionment  should  be 
relatively  simple,  tliere  Is  a  difference  of 
125,000  in  the  populatlous  of  the  congres- 
sional districts.  These  are  even  worse  than  a 
disparity  of  112,000  a  Federal  court  has  just 
corrected  in  Tennessee. 

Despite  all  this,  the  House  recently  passed 
a  bill  permitting  the  congressional  districts 
in  any  stale  to  vary  as  much  as  35  per  cent 
until  the  1972  elections.  The  Senate  has  just 
reduced  this  margin  to  10  per  cent,  a  reason- 
able leeway.  In  this  action,  the  Senate  over- 
ruled one  of  its  own  committees.  And  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  scored  a  victory  over  his 
father-in-law,  minority  leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. 

Now  the  two  houses  will  try  to  compromise 
their  differences.  There  can  be  only  one  hon- 
est "compromise" — in  favor  of  the  public 
and  fair  representation  in  Congress.  The 
House  should  yield  to  the  more  equitable 
Senate  bill. 


CHARITY  BY  INDUSTRY  PRAISED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  American 
Industry  has  nearly  always  responded 
effectively  and  prudently  to  the  social 
needs  of  our  Nation  in  recent  years. 

This  is  a  very  sensible  and  practical 
trend  among  industrial  leaders.  Not  only 
does  it  help  the  industry  involved  by 
stimulating  good  will  among  potential 
customers,  but  it  reduces  the  necessity 
for  Government  to  step  into  areas  which 
should  be  handled  privately  if  possible 
and  feasible. 

Recently,  Robert  D.  Lilley  of  Short 
Hills,  N.J.,  in  a  speech  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Cir- 
cle "K"  International,  outlined  the  so- 
cial role  of  business. 

I  commend  him  and  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  for  recognizing  human 
needs  and  going  about  the  vital  task  of 
meeting  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle relating  to  Mr.  Lilley's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pragmatic  Charity — Lii  let  CrrEs  Business" 
Social  Role 

Robert  D.  Lilley,  president  of  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  said  yesterday  that 
the  increasing  tendency  of  business  organiza- 
tions to  assume  social  responsibilities  has 
not  been  prompted  "solely  by  altruism  and 
charitableness." 

Lilley  said  that  the  willingness  of  large 
corporations  to  direct  their  power  into  so- 
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daily  useful  channels  developed  out  of  the 
basic  Insight  that  business  can  survive  and 
succeed  "only  In  an  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
progress  and  prosperity 

"What's  even  more  importiint.  '  he  said. 
"Is  that  the  business  comnmnity  knows  that 
It  either  takes  an  active  part  in  removing 
obstacles  to  liberty,  progress  and  pro.sperity. 
or  It  relinquishes  initiative  " 

COLLEGE   CROl^P 

LlUey's  remarks  were  made  during  a  speech 
In  Atlantic  City  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  District  of  Circle  "K " 
International,  the  largest  college  campus  or- 
ganization In  the  country,  with  750  clubs  and 
14.000  members 

The  Circle  "K  '  International  is  sponsored 
by  Klwanls  International  There  are  13 
member  clubs  at  New  Jersey  colleges  and 
universities. 

LiUey  said  he  was  convinced  that  bu.slness 
can  best  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
free  enterprise  by  being  responsive  to  the  na- 
tion's human  needs 

"What's  happening  here  In  the  United 
States  Is  that  we've  developed  a  new  mix 
of  public  and  private  efforts  Its  a  mix  which 
we  apply,  in  constantly  varying  proportions. 
to  the  direction  of  our  affairs  and  the  solu- 
tions of  our  problems 

"In  the  best  American  tradition.  It's  a 
uniquely  pragmatic  way  of  getting  things 
done."  LlUey  said. 


WINTHROP  ROCKEFELLER  DETAILS 
CASE  FOR  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  almost  a 
year  a«o.  on  July  21.  1966.  Gov.  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller,  of  Arkansas,  spoke  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  before  the  International  Plat- 
form Associations  annual  convention 
here  In  Washington 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  his  address,  un- 
derlined the  financial  dilemma  facing 
the  States  today  and  the  fjrowing  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in 
the  near  future  to  meet  this  challenge 
to  our  traditional  system  of  federalism. 

Together  with  15  of  my  colleagues.  I 
Introduced  a  bill — S  1236 — on  March  9, 
which  would  return  a  fraction  of  the 
Federal  revenue  to  the  States  for  their 
use  without  strings  attached  While  my 
plan  varies  from  Mr  Rockefeller's  in  a 
few  details,  the  underlying  principle  re- 
mains the  same — namely,  a  recognition 
of  the  problems  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  commitment  to  face  up 
squarely  to  the  issue  without  compromis- 
ing the  traditional  freedom.s  and  respon- 
sibilities of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Gov  Wlnthrop  Rock- 
efeller's speech  of  July  21,  1966 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  »t  Winthrop  Rockefeller  at  the 

inthinational      platform      association  3 

Anntjal    Conve.ntion,    Washington.    DC  , 

JuLT  21.  1966 

t.   a  ST*P  toward    a    modern    rEDERALISM      FED- 
EKAL     BLOCK     CRA.NTS     TO     THE     STATES 

Today  my  text  comes  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln : 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  A  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all  or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves  " 

My  topic  today  concerns  what  the  Amer- 


ican people  are  todiiy  d'llng  through  the 
slates  and  wh<it  they  are  doing  through  the 
federal  government  The  question  Is  whether 
we  really  must  admit  that  the  suites  cannot 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities.  Is  It  true 
that  all  the  services  now  performed  by  the 
federal  government  are.  In  the  words  of 
Lincoln,  something  the  states  "cannot  do  at 
all   or   cannot   do   so    well    for    themselves?  " 

My  main  observation  this  morning  Is  on 
a  familiar  theme  our  federalist  system  Is 
out  of  balance. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  let  our  slate  govern- 
ments go  into  decline  and  sometimes  into 
decay.  We  have  given  more  and  more  power 
to  the  federal  government  We  have  given 
Washington  more  and  more  power  In  one 
held  after  another  we  give  to  Washington 
the  power  to  tax.  the  power  to  spend,  and 
the  power  to  control  or  guide  a  hundred 
different  areas  of  our  life. 

Today  even  those  who  wield  these  powers 
are  somewhat  frightened  at  their  size. 

Is  there  no  stopping  place,  no  way  of 
slowing  down  this  growth  of  centralized 
p<"jwer''  Today  many  of  us  are  saying;  tht-re 
has  to  be  a  way.  We  must  slow  down  the 
growth  of  Washington  .\nd  we  citizens  must 
work  harder  at  the  problems  of  our  states 

I  an^  pleased  that  many  of  the  Democratic 
Party  today  agree  that  we  must  find  ways 
of  restoring  a  proper  balance  between  state 
and  federal  power  I  believe  most  of  what  I 
say  today  concerns  problems  which  cut  across 
party  lines 

This  morning  I  shall  discuss  some  specific 
proposals  for  starting  on  the  rf>ad  back  to 
a  truly  federalist  form  of  government,  a  bal- 
anced federalism 

But  first  I  would  like  to  remind  you  why 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  slate  problems 
are  quite  alarmed   at  present  trends 

n     A    LOOK    AT    THE    PRESENT    BALANCE    BETWEEN 
STATES    AND    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

It  Is  time  that  every  citizen  took  a  good 
lo<:)k  at  his  state  government,  took  a  look  at 
what  his  state  l.s  doing,  and  what  It  costs 
beyond  the  rate  of  population  explosion.  In 
1952  all  the  states  employed  a  total  of  four 
million  persons  Now  they  employ  eight  mil- 
lion persons.  Their  employees  have  doubled 
In   14  years. 

Few  persons  realize  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  states  has  kept  going 
up — and  rising  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
amounts  spent  by  the  federal  government  In 
the  twenty  years  since  the  war.  the  states' 
general  spending  has  gone  from  111  billion 
to  more  than  $64  billion  This  rate  of  In- 
crease is  many  times  the  percentage  of  fed- 
eral increxse  I  repeat  state  expenditures 
have  gone  from  $11  billion  in  1946  to  $64 
billion  In  1966. 

The  federal  budget  has  now  gone  over 
$100  billion  a  year  and  the  total  of  the  slates' 
budgets  will  probably  go  over  $100  billion  by 
1970  That's  right  — the  federal  and  state 
budgets  will  be  about  equal  sometime  in  the 
early  seventies  Then  the  states'  total  will 
pass  the  federal  government's  total  I  wish 
when  the  two  were  exactly  equal  someone 
wotild  ring  a  bell.  In  any  c.ise  I  urge  you  to 
watch  this  exciting  race — your  money  is  on 
both  sides. 

The  States  do  not  have  the  tax  resources 
which  the  federal  government  has  developed. 
Today  we  cannot  go  into  all  the  reasons  for 
this  Perhaps  there  are  two  main  reivsons. 
one.  the  federal  government  got  there  first, 
and  now  the  state  governments  cannot  come 
along  and  tap  the  same  sources,  not  without 
screams  from  the  uxxpayers  Back  of  that  is 
the  other  reason:  you  and  I  are  citizens  of 
the  L'nited  States  and  citizens  of  some  state. 
But  as  slate  citizens  we  have  somewhat  sat 
by  for  years,  while  tending  to  leave  things  to 
Wiishlngton 

Of  course  this  financial  situation  Is  but 
a   reflection  of   the  general   neglect  we  have 


given  our  state  governments  St.ae  govern- 
ments are  providing  more  services,  but  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  programs  assigned 
to  them  will  be  well-managed. 

One  writer  put  It  In  this  gloomy  f.ishlon 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

"Nearly  every  state  f.aces  the  :.pecter  of 
further  federal  encroachment  Into  areas  r. 
once  considered  to  be  its  own  resp<jnsibility 
Nearly  every  slate  faces  a  fiscal  emergency 
Nearly  every  state  is  inefficiently  iuid  wa?te- 
fully  governed— stymied  in  its  actions  by  a.". 
outmoded  constitution  Under  many  Capitol 
domes,  stagnation  reigns. 

"For  the  citizens  of  the  states  the  results 
Is  tragic — bad  government  In  all  Us  frustrat- 
ing, dispiriting  aspects  " 

I  quote  this  not  because  I  agree  entirely 
with  this  prophet  of  dotim. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  glootr. 
when  one  looks  at  the  balance  of  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  I  will  eive  you 
a  few  more  figures  Since  1954  the  debt  of 
the  federal  government  has  Increased  by  20 
per  cent  But  the  debts  of  slate  and  locitl 
governments  have  Increased  more  than  4C0 
per  cent. 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  all  otir  gov- 
ernments are  spending  a  great  deal  The  fed- 
eril  government  has  worked  out  a  smooth 
and    powerful   system   of    taxation. 

The  states  have  not  developed  their  own 
tax  resources  as  they  shovUd  In  any  cnse 
the  federal  government's  income  t^ix  system 
goes  up  with  production  and  up  with  infla- 
tion and  so  to  a  degree  helps  keep  the  main 
system  in  balance. 

Meanwhile  the  states  arc  going  broke 

The  idea  I  am  discussing  with  you  today 
Is  simply  the  idea  of  tiiklng  some  tax  money 
from  the  rich  federal  government  and  glv. 
Ing  it   to   the   poor — the  st.ates. 

This  Is  a  simple  idea,  and  I  think  It  is  a 
grandly  simple  idea  This  particular  scheme 
for  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the 
poor  will  be  more  complicated  than  the  op. 
eratlons  of  Robin  Hood,  but  it  is  still  esse:i- 
tially  a  system  for  restoring  a  balance. 

ril      THE    REPIBLICAN     "POSITION    PAPER" 

This  year  the  Republican  Party,  through 
Its  coordinating  committee,  has  approved  a 
position  p.iper  propo.slng  an  Interesting  and. 
we  believe,  a  workable  plan  for  block  gr.int,' 
This  morning  we  have  reviewed  some  of  the 
reasons  behind  this  position,  so  I  will  quot« 
only  one  sentence  to  you  I  believe  this 
makes  an  excellent  point  about  the  current 
situation,  "It  Is  very  wrong  to  do  what  we 
are  doing — building  up  an  entire  -system  of 
national  fiscal  controls  on  state  and  loc.U 
government."!  without  adequate  consultation 
with  state  and  local  authorities." 

This  nation  Is  still  too  large  and  varied  for 
Washington  bureaus  to  guide  and  direct  The 
stales  and  their  governors  have  different 
problems,  different  funds,  and  different 
money  available  The  federal  government 
cannot  p>osslbly  keep  up  with  the  changing 
picture 

For  example.  In  Arkansas  we  have  a  good 
state  hospital  for  the  mentally  111  Through 
It.  we  are  doing  already  many  of  the  thu-.ss 
which  the  federal  community  ment.il  health 
program  would  like  to  see  done  Therefore. 
federal  funds — now  earmarked  for  mental 
health  facilities  and  programs— would  be 
of  more  use  In  .\rkansas  If  they  were  ear- 
marked Instead  for  public  education  More 
money  for  education  Is  one  of  our  greatest 
needs. 

In  this  one  area  of  education,  from  one 
office  of  one  cabinet  department,  you  might 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  different  pro- 
grams and  procedures  with  which  local  gov. 
ernment  Is  expected  to  cope.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  reasonable  person  can  expect  any 
national  organization,  goveriunental  or  pri- 
vate, to  have  so  many  different  systems.  In 
cooperation  with  local  systems. 

In  our  Republican  position  paper  we  rec- 
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oimnend  a  two-way  program  for  returning 
to  the  states  a  share  of  federal  government 
revenues  with  a  minimum  of  strings  at- 
tached. We  believe  this  will  help  the  states 
to  solve  some  of  their  problems.  The  pro- 
posed program  which  wefiave  outlined  would 
have  two  major  objectives. 

First,  it  would  return  to  the  states  a  grad- 
ually Increasing  portion  of  the  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  collected  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

This  portion  for  return  to  the  states  would 
start  With  two  percent  of  the  collections  In 
the  first  year  the  program  is  put  Into  effect. 
The  percentage  .vould  gradually  increase  to 
ten  percent  in  eight  years. 

The  second  major  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram we  are  proposing  is  a  system  of  federal 
grants  to  the  states  in  broad,  functional 
areas  such  as  mental  health,  education,  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  highways,  and  the  like, 
vith  a  viinimum  of  supervisory  controls. 
There  sliould  be  no  federal  attempt  to  dlc- 
ute  the  precise  nature  of  these  programs. 
States  would  thus  be  free  to  spend  the  money 
in  their  own  way  on  needs  which  they  find 
most  pressing.  In  my  view  this  naturally 
means  that  all  of  us  as  citizens  must  then 
take  more   Interest  in  state  government. 

The  only  federal  requirements  included  In 
the  proposal  are  (A)  that  the  states  should 
not  reduce  their  oun  tax  collection  levied  to 
inance  their  programs:  and  (B)  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibiting 
racial  discrimination  m  federally  financed 
programs  should  apply. 

The  formula  for  returning  a  portion  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  taxes  collected 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
would  be: 

One-half  of  each  state's  share  would  be 
cotnputed  on  the  basis  of  returning  Income 
tax  collections  to  the  state  In  which  they 
originated. 

The  other  half  would  be  computed  in  a 
way  which  would  provide  some  measure  of 
fiscal  equalization. 

We  believe  grants  by  this  formula  would 
help  the  poorer  states  along  with  wealthier 
ones.  You  should  understand  clearly  that  we 
we  not  proposing  that  "block  grants"  should 
replace  all  special  grants  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  slates.  We  arc  saying  that 
this  proposed  new  system  could  replace  some 
existing  grant^s  and  prevent  unnecessary 
growth  In  other  areas. 

All  of  you  who  believe  in  the  principle  that 
the  clo.scr  government  is  to  the  people,  the 
better  it  works,  must  be  interested  in  this 
basic  concept. 

IV.     IN     CONCLUSION.     SOME     OF     MY     OWN 
OaSEKVATIONS 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
about  the  dollar  cost  of  big  government  and 
about  the  cost  in  human  terms. 

The  cost  of  administering  services  goes 
up  surprisingly  according  to  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  government  agency.  It  simply 
costs  a  great  deal  more  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  run  a  large  hospital  than 
It  does  for  a  small  town  to  run  a  hospital. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  a  dollar's  worth 
of  government  service  at  the  city  level  costs 
t<n  cents.  At  the  county  level  the  same  serv- 
ice cosu  twenty- three  cents  to  administer. 
At  the  suite  level  the  cost  goes  up  to  forty- 
line  cents. 

At  the  federal  level  the  same  dollar's  worth 
of  government  service  costs  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  to  provide. 

But  I  believe  the  dollar  cost  Is  only  part 
°f  this  story  As  organizations  become  larger 
thfre  is  also  an  Increasing  human  cost  which 
no  one  can  calculate.  In  my  own  experience, 
and  very  likely  in  yours,  too,  we  all  know 
something  of  what  Is  sometimes  called  the 
curse  Of  bigness.  With  the  same  mission  and 
the  same  money,  a  big  federal  agency  may  be 
quite  different  from  a  small  state  agency. 

It  does,  after  all,  make  a  difference  whether 
you  are  going  to  your  county  courthouse  to 
^  friends  of  yours  or  friends  of  your  friends 


in  some  offlce.  'When  you  arrive  It  does  make 
a  difference  whether  you  are  with  persons 
who  can  understand  your  language,  customs, 
and  your  needs. 

Even  without  such  factors,  the  factor  of 
size  of  itself  causes  human  complications 
everywhere.  I  speak  from  observations  of 
various  kinds  of  large  organizations.  Beyond 
a  proper  size  they  all  tend  to  be  bureaucratic 
whether  they  are  a  government  agency,  or 
a  business,  a  university,  or  a  foundation. 

Personally  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
learning  about  medical  centers.  In  general  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  new  regional 
concept  of  up-to-date  centers  for  health 
care. 

But  I  can  sympathize  with  the  poor  Puerto 
Rlcan  woman  who  has  to  walk  in  the  door 
of  a  great  hospital.  Perhaps  it  is  a  medical 
center  with  30  out-patient  clinics.  That 
woman  has  three  children,  let  us  say,  and 
over  a  period  of  a  year  that  family — with 
hard  luck — manages  to  have  five  different 
kinds  of  need  for  health  care. 

When  that  woman  enters  a  modern  hospi- 
tal, she  needs  a  guide.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Hospital 
needs  a  guide.  Of  course,  he  gets  one.  The 
woman  doesn't  have  a  guide. 

She  gets  lost  and  sometimes  even  gets  in 
the  wrong  place — and  may  even  get  the 
wrong  medicine.  That  woman  has  to  go  to 
five  different  places  In  that  great  modern 
scientific  complex  of  buildings. 

This  kind  of  thing  happens.  That  woman 
entering  the  medical  center  needs  something 
more  than  she  can  get  from  all  the  com- 
puters In  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
She  needs  more  than  all  the  reports  she  will 
eventually  be  given  from  the  laboratories  of 
that  medical  center.  She  needs  to  be  helped 
by  a  human  being,  someone  who  understands 
her  and  life. 

In  my  belief  we  are  now  looking  for  a 
new  balance  In  many  areas  of  American  life. 
In  education,  we  need  to  put  more  atten- 
tion on  the  humanities.  Bigness  is  a  con- 
cern here,  too.  We  need,  perhaps,  many 
more  junior  colleges,  and  no  more  univer- 
sities the  size  of  Berkeley. 

Of  course,  we  need  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  sector  of 
enterprise  and  spending. 

I  would  urge  upon  you  that  you  also  con- 
sider the  balance  between  federal  and  state 
resources  and  powers. 

In  this  case,  I  think  you  will  find  we  have 
wandered  away  from  that  balanced  federal- 
ism which  our  forefathers  planned  for  us. 

The  founders  of  America  were  colonials 
who  had  been  misgoverned  by  a  centralized 
authority  far  away.  They  knew  this  story.  It 
was  an  old  story  even  then. 

If  you  look  at  our  situation  today  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  we  must  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  to  make  our  states 
strong  again.  The  reason  is  not  anything  so 
simple — or  provincial — as  merely  to  make 
states  strong,  nor  to  pursue  some  narrow 
concept  of  states'  rights.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  serve  government  but  to  serve  the  human 
needs  of  human  beings.  We  must  bring  gov- 
ernment back — closer  to  the  people.  This 
proposal  would  have  more  of  their  tax  money 
handled  closer  to  home.  It  would  lead  to 
more  local  representation  in  charge  of  our 
taxation. 

This  is  an  old  theme,  too.  In  1966  it  Is 
not  so  revolutionary  as  it  was  in  1776. 

But  I  submit  this  is  still  an  interesting 
Idea,  one  which  in  this  form  is  now  appeal- 
ing both  to  conservatives  and  liberals.  For 
my  part.  I  hope  we  can  give  it  a  fair  hearing 
and  soon  give  it  a  real  trial. 


JUSTICE  TOM  CLARK— "WHO  MOD- 
ERNIZED THE  MACHINERY  OP 
JUSTICE  IN  OUR  TIME" 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
our  regret  at  Justice  Tom  Clark's  leaving 


the  Supreme  Court  is  only  partly  miti- 
gated by  our  pleasure  in  having  Ramsey 
Clark  as  Attorney  General  and  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  on  the  Court. 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  whom  I  have 
known  for  36  years,  has  made  a  peerless 
record  of  service  to  his  country,  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Our  public  life  has  been  immeas- 
urably enriched  by  his  activities.  All  of 
his  friends  will  share  my  regret  that  he 
has  left  his  high  ofiBcial  position,  but  we 
know  that  his  useful  public  service  will 
continue. 

For  18  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Tom 
Clark  has  contributed  his  experience  and 
wisdom  to  the  decisions  of  that  Court, 
It  is  unprofitable  to  try  to  characterize 
the  Supreme  Court  as  having  "liberal" 
or  "conservative"  blocs,  and  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  to  assign  Justice  Clark's  deci- 
sions to  such  a  label.  His  decisions  are 
marked  by  a  high  regard  for  the  law  and 
the  courts,  and  display  his  independence 
of  mind  and  great  experience  as  a  public 
and  private  lawyer.  He  wrote  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  notable 
cases  as  Mapp  against  Ohio  and  Shep- 
pard  against  Maxwell,  the  cchool  prayer 
cases,  and  many  others.  He  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  history  of  justice  in  our 
country. 

Tom  Campbell  Clark  was  born  on 
September  23,  1899,  in  Dallas.  Tex,;  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  well-known 
and  highly  regarded  lawyers,  one  of 
whom  participated  as  a  delegate  in  the 
constitutional  convention  that  wrote  the 
present  constitution  of  Texas, 

He  attended  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute briefly  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  before  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
He  returned  to  the  University  of  Texas 
and  received  his  B,A,,  then  his  LL.B  in 
1922. 

Tom  Clark  was  engaged  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  Dallas  with  his  father 
and  brother  until  1927,  when  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Dallas  County  district 
attorney.  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  not 
lose  a  case  during  his  5  years  there. 
After  another  period  in  private  practice 
he  joined  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington  in  1937, 

In  the  Justice  Department,  Tom  Clark 
held  a  variety  of  positions  of  increasing 
importance,  including  work  in  antitrust 
and  war  frauds  cases.  He  rose  steadily 
within  the  Justice  Department,  vmtil  in 
May  1945,  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  by  President  Harry  Truman, 
with  whom  he  had  worked  during  the 
Truman  committee's  investigation  of  war 
frauds.  Tom  Clark's  stature  continued 
to  grow  during  his  4  busy  years  as  Attor- 
ney General,  heading  the  Department 
during  the  active  period  of  litigation  re- 
sulting from  World  War  II. 

Tom  Clark's  donning  of  the  judicial 
robes  in  1949  did  not  mean  that  he  re- 
signed from  a  concern  with  public 
affairs.  He  has  been  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  cause  of  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  has  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  encourage  groups  of 
lawyers  and  judges  all  over  the  coun- 
try, passing  on  to  others  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  legal  profession's  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  justice.  He  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  bring  an  inspiring 
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message  on  the  law  to  groups  across 
the  Nation,  and  has  brought  to  many  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
0*  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pre.sldent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  mitjht 
be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President.  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  bo  present  June 
12  at  a  banquet  honoring  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  for  his  services  as  the  first  and 
only  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
for  the  effective  admini-stration  of  jus- 
tice. President  Orison  Marden  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  led  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Justice  Clark's  cowork- 
ers for  court  modernization  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  efforts  in  the  following 
words: 

Justice  ClarK  has  gladly  Riven  vi!!  virtually 
all  of  his  spare  time  for  the  past  decade  He 
has  beea  correctly  called  the  travellin«? 
aaleaman  of  Justice  But  selfishly  we  want 
more — much  more  of  his  time  and  of  his 
unique  talent. 

And  so — though  siiddened  by  his  loss  from 
the  Court — we  rejoice  that  he  will  now  be 
able  to  give  more  for  Improvements  In  the 
administration  of  justice 

Arthur  Vanderbilt  spKjke  truly  when  he 
said  that  Judicial  reform  Is  no  game  for  the 
short  winded. 

Moat  of  us  I  regret  to  say  are  short 
winded — and  a  Tom  CUrk  Is  needed  to  re- 
chairge  our  batteries  and  push  us  forward 
when  we  have  become  discouraged. 

Elder  Brother  of  the  Discouraged  is  a  title 
we  might  well  confer  upon  Mr.  Justice  Clark 

History  will  group  him  with  Arthur  T. 
Vandwbtlt  and  John  J  Parker  as  the  trlum- 
Tlrat*  who  modernized  the  machinery  of 
justice  In  our  time. 

President  Marden  rightly  singled  out 
Justice  Clark's  tireless  work.  Justice 
Clark  has  recently  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  a  newly  created  special  com- 
mittee on  evaluation  of  disciplinary 
enforcement  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  This  far-reaching  study 
will  embrace  all  sispects  of  professional 
discipline.  It  Is  but  another  assignment 
accepted  by  Justice  Clark  for  the  legal 
profession.  As  chairman  of  the  ABA 
section  of  judicial  administration  he 
spearheaded  the  movement  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Col- 
lege of  Trial  Judges  for  training  of  newly 
elected  or  appointed  state  court  judges. 
Even  now,  Justice  Clark  is  overseas  on  a 
speaking  tour  enhancing  international 
respect  for  our  system  of  law  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  College  of 
Trial  Judges  Is  an  organization  through 
which  trial  judges  from  the  various 
States  are  called  to  a  few  of  the  great 
universities  In  the  summer,  and  the 
judges  spend  some  weeks  there  taking 
courses  on  how  to  improve  their  efficiency 
as  trial  judges. 

The  National  College  of  Trial  Judges 
has  elevated  the  cause  of  justice  in  this 
country  Immeasurably.  It  Is  in  its  begin- 
ning. The  number  of  judges  participating 
has  doubled  and  tripled  In  the  last  3  or 
4  years. 

Justice  Clark's  whole  career  has  been 
a  symbol  of  the  quest  for  justice  by  our 


bench  and  bar  His  tireless  and  contruc- 
tlve  labors  both  on  and  off  the  Supreme 
Court  iK-nch  have  made  a  record  hardly 
equaled  by  any  other  Jurist  In  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

In  the  whole  history  of  thLs  Nation  no 
other  Justice  has  traveled  as  much  or  as 
far  or  worked  as  hard  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  justice  all  over  the 
country  in  Federal  and  State  courts  as 
has  Justice  Clark,  and  this  record  will 
coMtuiue  to  f;row. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  at  thi.-  ixdnt 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Orison 
Marden.  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  made  at  the  dinner  honoring 
Ju.sticc  Tom  Clark  on  June  12.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks    at   Testimonial    Din.neb    for    Mr. 

JrSTRE    CL.^RK 

We  are  gathered  tonight  to  honor  the  first 
and  only  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
for  the  Effective  Administration  of  Justice. 
WTien  the  history  of  our  time  Ls  written,  I 
think  that  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  cred- 
ited with  some  of  the  most  notable  advances 
In  the  field  of  judicial  administration. 

The  Joint  Committee  w.ts  organized  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Seymour, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  his  Presldent- 
Elect,  John  Satterfleld.  Sixteen  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  field  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration undertook  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee.  All  of  these 
organizations  are  represented  here  tomght. 
The  original  Idea  was  thus  summarized  in 
the  first  literature  lasued  by  the  Commit- 
tee: 

"This  project  contemplates  a  national  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  pec>ple  and  organiza- 
tions Interested  In  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  Justice  to  bring  to  trial  courts  of  Uie 
several  states  ^n  optimum  of  effectiveness. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  bringing  those 
who  have  encountered  and  solved  existing 
trial  court  problenis  into  assoclaUon  with 
those  who  are  presently  groping  with  the 
same  problems  Ln  other  localities  By  tai- 
loring each  program  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity of  Judges  fur  which  the  program  w.as 
developed,  the  committee  can  bring  the  focus 
C)f  national  Interest  and  experience  to  answer 
the  hx'al   needs  of   the  courts" 

The  Committee  met  fur  the  first  time  In 
June.  1961,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Justice  Clark.  Its  excellent  staff  was  headed 
by  Ernest  Friesen.  now  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  Gene  Heine,  now  chief  of  Sec- 
tion Services  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Pilot  programs  then  .agreed  upon  were 
so  promising  that  the  W  K  Kellog  Founda- 
tion of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  made  sub- 
stantial grants  to  cover  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  three-year  period 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
program  was  educational.  Each  project — ■ 
whether  state-wide,  regional  or  local  In 
scope  sprang  from  a  request  made  by  some- 
one In  the  area  Arrangements  for  each 
program  were  made  with  local  people;  spe- 
cific judicial  problems  of  the  area  were  can- 
vaosed  and  Judges  in  other  Jurisdictions  who 
had  faced  similar  problems  were  then  con- 
sulted 

After  careful  preparation  by  the  Commlt- 
te*"  and  Its  st.iff.  a  conference  would  be  spon- 
sored to  which  every  Judge  In  the  locality 
wc'.Id  be  invited,  along  with  experts  who 
haJ  deilt  with  problems  similar  to  those  to 
te  discussed  More  often  than  not  these  ex- 
perts were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges, 
which,  like  the  Joint  Committee  owes  much 
to  Justice  Ciark  fur  its  existence  and  vitality. 
In    addition    to   educational    seminars   for 


Judges,  the  Oommlttee  served  as  a  constant 
source  of  information  and  suppwrt  to  states 
Interested  In  Improving  Judicial  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  for  bar  associations  and 
citizens  groups  considering  proposals  for 
modernizing  court   structures. 

Some  fifty  Judicial  seminars  were  spon- 
.<»ored  by  the  Joint  Committee  over  the  three- 
yeui  period.  Out  of  these  came  a  considerable 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  problems  of 
trial  court.s  as  well  as  a  croup  of  Judge- 
faculty  members  that  had  required  consid- 
erable expertise  and  were  willing  to  share 
It  With  this  combination  available  the  next 
lot;ical  step  wiis  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tural Judicial  College. 

In  1964  the  National  College  of  State  Trm; 
JucIiTPs  w.\s  opened  with  96  Judges  In  at- 
tendance In  1965  the  College  accommod.ned 
lot  Judges  In  1966  It  held  two  sessions  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  for  admission 
Thes?  sessions  were  attended  by  a  tot.il  of 
213  Judges.  This  coming  summer  the  two 
cour-ps  spon.sored  by  the  College  will  be  at- 
tended by  some  300  state  trial  Judges. 

The  College  has  supplemented  rather  th.in 
supplanted  the  state  and  regional  seminars 
which  are  still  being  held  although  the  Joint 
Committee  has  long  since  been  dissolved 
The  conferences  contlnvie  to  fill  a  constant 
need  for  discussion  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems generated  at  the  community  level. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  has  con- 
tinued although  It  no  longer  exists  In  Its 
original  form.  This  national  program  to 
modernize  state  cotirt  systems  h,as  led  to  or 
encouraged  court  reorganization  In  more 
than  twenty  suites  It  has  moreover  Inspired 
some  form  of  court  modernization  In  almost 
every  state. 

The  notion  that  a  lav^-yer.  once  elected  cr 
appointed  a-s  a  Judge,  thereby  comes  fully 
equipped  to  Judicial  office,  has  been  dispelled. 
I  hope,  for  all  time.  It  Is  now  acceptable  for 
new  Judges  to  meet  together  with  others 
more  experienced  In  Judicial  work  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  their  court.  This  movement  is  now 
being  reflected  In  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem, through  legislation  now  pending  In 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Judicial   Center. 

So.  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
tonight,  the  first  and  only  chief  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  we  are  also  honoring  the 
farsightedness  of  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated In  the  work  of  the  Committee — an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  effectiveness  of  col- 
lective action  In  attacking  difficult  problecj 
of   Judicial   administration. 

With  this  all  too  brief  account  of  the 
work  of  a  committee  which  set  a  new  course 
for  the  administration  of  Justice.  I  wUl  turn 
now  to  an  introduction  of  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  which 
formed  the  Committee  and  of  some  of  our 
many  distinguished  guests. 

INTEODCCTtON    OF    HEADTABLE    GUESTS 

I  have  a  dual  representation  by  virtue  of 
being  President  of  both  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Judicial  Councils. 

Mr.   Justice  Black. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

Mr    Justice  Harlan 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

Mr    Justice  Stewart. 

Mr    Justice  White. 

Mr    Justice  Reed. 

The   Attorney   General,   Ramsey  Clark. 

The  55olicltor  General,  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Earl  F  Morris.  Columbus.  Ohio,  Presldent- 
Elect.    American   Bar  Association. 

Ernest  C  Friesen.  Jr..  Washington,  D.C, 
Assist.-)  nt  Attorney  General  and  Staff  Direc- 
tor, Joint  Committee  for  the  Effective  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Vice  President.  American  Bar  Foundation. 

Herbert  Brownell,  New  York,  New  York, 
President,   American   Judicature   Society. 
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Whitney  North  Seymour,  New  York    New 
Tork    Presldent-Elect,  Institute  of  Judicial 

*'*s"rer'i^ngerman.     Phoenix,     Arizona. 
Vice  President,  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 

ludgTorman    W.    Ketcham,    District    of 
Columbia  Juvenile  Court,  President,  National 
rouncll  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
"Cfessor    Maurice   Rosenberg,   New   York 
New   York,    Director,    Columbia    Project    for 

'l^^wr^'nce^N' Marcus,  New  York,  New  York. 
Chairman.  National  Conference  of  Court  Ad- 
ministrative Officers. 

Paul  H.  Gantt,  Washington,  D.C.,  Presi- 
dent   Federal  Bar  Association. 

"t  a  special  table  In  front  of  the  podium 
are  past  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
who  I  should  like  to  Introduce  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  lolnt  committee. 

Justice  Louis  H.  Burke,  San  Francisco, 
California,  Supreme  Court  of  California 

Professor  Delmar  Karlen,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  Secretary,  The  Insti- 
tute of  Judicial  Administration,  Inc. 

Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma,     U.S.    Court    of    Appeals,     10th 

^'syWester  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
'ormer  President,  American  Bar  Association. 
Glenn    R.    Winters,    Chicago,    Illinois,    Ex- 
ecutive Director,  American  Judicature  Socl- 

John  C.  Felrlch,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
former  representative  of  the  ABA  Section  of 
Young  Lawyers  In  the  Joint  Committee. 

John  Eckler,  Columbus,  Ohio,  ABA  Com- 
mittee on  Court  Congestion. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Wash- 
inirton    DC  ,  National  Presbyterian  Church. 
Albert   E.    Jenner,    Chicago,    Illinois,    Vice 
Chairman,   Joint   Committee   for  the  Effec- 
tive Administration  of  Justice. 

Chief  Justice  Robert  B.  Williamson, 
Augusta,  Maine,  First  Vice  President,  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices. 

Judge  Frank  J.  Murray,  now  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
past  Chairman,  National  Conference  of 
State  Trial  Judges,  former  acting  Dean,  Na- 
tional College  of  State  Trial  Judges. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Treasurer,  American  Law  Institute. 

Frank  G.  Ralchle,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Pres- 
ident, American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Professor  Wex  S.  Malone,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  President,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   President,    National    Conference    of 
Bar  Presidents  and  past  President,  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 
Mrs.  Tom  Clark. 
Tom  II. 
Mr.  Justice  Clark. 


And  so— though  saddened  by  hta  loss  from 
the  Court— we  rejoice  that  he  will  now  be 
able  to  give  more  for  improvementB  In  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

Arthur  Vanderbilt  Bpoke  truly  when  he 
said  that  Judicial  reform  Is  no  game  for  the 

short  winded.  „»,„,» 

Most  of  us,  I  regret  to  say.  are  short 
winded— and  a  Tom  Clark  Is  needed  to  re- 
charge our  batteries  and  push  us  forward 
when  we  have  become  discouraged. 

Elder  Brother  of  The  Discouraged  Is  a 
title  we  might  well  confer  upon  Mr.  Justice 

History  will  group  him  with  Arthur  T. 
Vanderbilt  and  John  J.  Parker  as  the  trium- 
virate who  modernized  the  machinery  of 
Justice  in  our  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  DISTINGUISHED  JAP- 
ANESE AMERICAN  COMBAT  UNIT 


INTRODUCTION     OF     JUSTICE     CLARK 

On  this  very  day.  Justice  Clark  concluded 
18  years  of  distinguished  service  on  the  high- 
est court  of  our  land.  We  view  his  retirement 
with  such  contradictory  emotions  as  sorrow, 
dismay,  jov  and  relief. 

To  lose  "him  from  the  Court  is  a  grievous 
Uks  indeed  — for  he  has  been  a  '.  ery  great 
Justice. 

Yet  as  President  Johnson  said  to  some  of 
us  recently— candidates  for  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  hard  to  find! 

And  where  can  our  profession  find  a  man 
:is  gifted  as  this— to  serve  as  the  cr.talyst 
who  can  make  Judges  and  lawyers  and  lay- 
men to — move  together  towards  reforms  of 
the  legal  process  so  long  needed  and  so  long 
neglected. 

Justice  Clark  has  gladly  given  us  virtually 
all  of  his  spare  time  for  the  past  decade.  He 
has  been  correctly  called  the  travelling  sales- 
man of  Justice.  But  selfishly  we  want  more — 
much  more  of  his  time  and  of  his  unique 
t-ilent. 


Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President.  HawaU's 
100th  Infantry  Battalion— the  famed 
••Purple  Heart  Battalion"  of  World  War 
II— observed  its  silver  anniversary  with 
a  reunion  in  Honolulu  last  month.  The 
occasion  recalled  the  formation  of  this 
all-Nisei  Army  unit  25  years  ago  and  its 
outstanding  battlefield  record  as  the  first 
Japanese    American    imit    to    go    into 

combat. 

The  100th  Infantry  Battalion  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  In- 
fantry BattaUon  on  May  28,  1942,  on 
orders  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  Its  enlisted  men  and  most 
of  its  officers  were  former  members  of 
Hawaii  National  Guard  units  which  were 
inactivated  after  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Instead  of  "sitting  out  the  war  under 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  because  of  their 
racial  ancestry,  the  Japanese  Americans 
Insisted  on  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
vuliform.  They  received  the  support  of 
stanch  friends  in  the  local  community 
who  had  complete  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Nisei  to  their  country.  The 
result  was  the  creation  of  the  first  Nisei 
military  imit  in  American  history. 

On  June  5,  1942.  the  Provisional  Bat- 
talion left  Hawaii  for  Camp  McCoy.  Wis. 
There  it  was  redesignated  as  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion,  Separate,  or  the  One 
Puka  Puka,  and  trained  for  infantry 
combat  duties.  In  early  January  1943, 
the  100th  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Shelby  Miss.,  for  further  training.  It  left 
Camp  Shelby  on  August  11,  1943,  and 
on  September  2  debarked  at  Oran,  North 
Africa.  There  it  was  attached  to  the  34th 
Infantry  Division.  . 

The  100th  saw  action  in  Italy  begin- 
ning September  25,  1943,  at  Salerno,  at 
Voltumo,  at  the  Rapido  River,  at  Cassino, 
at  Anzio  beachhead,  and  on  the  break- 
through to  Rome,  prior  to  Its  Integration 
into  the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
though  retaining  its  identification  as  the 
100th  Battalion  of  the  442d  Regiment. 
In  its  rugged  fighting  through  some 
of  the  more  difficult  battles  of  the  early 
Italian  campaign,  the  100th  earned  its 
place  in  the  military  annals  of  our  coun- 
try being  given  the  Identification  as  the 
•Purple  Heart  BattaUon"  because  of  its 
heavy  battle  casualties.  Indeed,  it  suf- 
fered so  many  casualties  that  most  of 
the  1st  BattaUon  of  the  442d  were  used 
as  replacements,  so  that  when  the  442d 
was  sent  overseas  in  May  1944,  it  sailed 
minus  Its  1st  Battalion. 


The  25th  anniversary  of  the  100th  was 
celebrated  a  fortnight  ago  by  Club  100 
together  with  other  Nisei  veterans 
groups— the  442d  Veterans  Club,  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service  Veterans 
Club  of  Hawaii,  and  the  1399th  En- 
gineers Group.  Hundreds  of  Nisei  vet- 
erans and  their  families  from  the  main- 
land United  States  joined  their  hosts  in 
Hawaii  for  the  reunion. 

A  timely  editorial,  entitled  "Twenty- 
five  Years  i..ater,"  was  printed  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  June  28,  1967. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  June  28. 
1967) 

TV.ENTY-FIVE    Ye.*RS    LaTER 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  1,300 
young  men  of  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  In- 
fantry Battalion  sailed  from  Oahu  for  war 
duty  On  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  they 
wrote  Indelible  pages  in  our  nation's  history 
as  the  bcmedaled  100th  BatUlion. 

This  week  they  are  holding  their  Silver 
Anniversary  reunion,  culminating  In  an 
aloha  luau  Saturday  with  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
their     wartime     commander,     as     principal 

^^Many  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  100th 
had  been  In  the  Hawaii  National  Guard  be- 
fore the  smoke  and  flame  of  December  7 
plunged  the  United  States  Into  war.  Because 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  come  from 
Japan,  guardsmen  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
told  to  surrender  their  uniforms. 

A  group  of  them,  unwilling  to  sit  the  war 
out  with  their  loyalty  under  a  cloud,  volun- 
teered for  any  kind  of  work— digging  ditches, 
anything.  They  were  assigned  to  a  labor  bat- 
talion. ,  ,  ,_ 

Meanwhile  there  were  in  the  Army  and  In 
the  civilian  community  a  few  who  not  only 
had  faith  In  these  young  men,  but  were  will- 
ing to  put  their  faith  on  the  line.  Among 
them  was  Brig.  Gen.  Kendall  J.  Fielder  who 
persuaded  Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons  to  recom- 
mend creation  of  what  later  became  the 
100th  He  got  strong  support  from  Robert 
Shivers  of  the  5^1,  Walter  F.  Dillingham. 
Charles  Hemenwa^,  Leslie  Deacon,  Gen.  Bri- 
ant  H.  Wells,  Lorrln  P.  Thurston  and  Riley 
H  Allen.  When  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
chief  of  staff,  heard  of  the  plan,  he  wel- 
comed It  and  the  One-Puka-Puka  battalion 
came  Into  being. 

The  rest  is  history.  No  fighting  outfit  in 
American  annals  performed  more  valiantly 
in  battle.  And  when  the  shooting  was  over, 
many  of  the  men  of  the  100th  returned  to 
become  leaders  in  the  civilian  community: 
m  business.  In  the  professions  and,  perhaps 
even  more  significantly.  In  the  political  life 
of  the  islands  as  they  moved  toward  State- 

°Those  who  meet  this  week  In  nostalgic  re- 
union have  given  much  to  their  country. 
They  know  that  they  will  be  asked  to  give 
more,  for  It  is  from  those  with  the  capacity 
to  give  that  more  Is  asked. 

Now  in  the  full  flower  of  mature  creativity, 
they  are  partners  In  the  great  task  of  build- 
ing a  better  life  for  themselves,  their  fam- 
Ules  their  cwmmunities,  their  state  and  na- 
tion and  in  seeking  beyond  Its  shores  a  com- 
munity of  understanding  that  will  spare 
their  sons  the  horrors  they  know  on  Euro- 
pean battlefields. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  CONGO 
Mx    DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
on   the  floor  yesterday   by   the   distin- 
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gulshed  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell!  concerning  the  decision 
to  send  planes  and  troops  to  the  Congo. 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  because  I  was  conduct- 
ing a  committee  hearing.  However.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  raised  an  issue  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  he  has  based  his  argument 
on  a  careful  and  accurate  review  of  the 
facts. 

The  Senator  is  right  in  stating  that 
the  fighting  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Congo  In  recent  days  is  a  purely  in- 
ternal disturbance,  that  the  question  of 
communism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
and  that  our  national  security  is  not 
directly  Involved 

The  Senator  also  performed  a  service 
in  pointing  out  that  the  Mobutu  Kovem- 
menfs  story  of  an  invasion  by  mercenary 
paratroopers  was  a  complete  fabrication. 
that  the  mercenaries  involved  are  not  in 
the  pay  of  Tshombe  or  of  any  foreign 
nation  but  In  the  pay  of  t!ie  Mobutu  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  assist  countries 
to  protect  themselves  acainst  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  aggression,  and  there 
are  certain  strategic  areas  where  we 
may  be  obliged  to  intervei'.o  in  order  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  majority  of  the  Senators  did  not 
question  our  Intervention  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Nor  did  I. 

We  supported  it  as  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security,  on  the  one  hand  because 
the  lives  of  American  nationals  were  In- 
volved, on  the  other  hand  becau.-e  our 
own  sectirtty  could  not  help  but  be  af- 
fected by  the  furtlier  expansion  of  Com- 
munist power  In  the  Caribbean. 

I  also  join  the  majority  in  supporting 
our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  Viet- 
nam, because  we  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  to  fall 
under  Communist  control 

Lest  there  be  those  who  feel  that  I  am 
Inconsistent  on  the  Congo  because  of  cer- 
tain positions  I  took  on  the  Congo  crisis 
of  1961  and  1962,  let  me  point  out  that  I 
opposed  Intervention  by  the  United  Na- 
tions In  an  entirely  internal  Congolese 
problem  at  that  time,  on  the  same 
ground  that  I  oppose  intervention  today. 

I  note,  that  there  was  no  significant 
op(>osition  to  the  dispatch  of  a  small 
number  of  transport  planes  to  the  Congo 
in  July  of  1964  to  help  put  down  a  Com- 
munlst-Ied  and  Communist-supphed  in- 
surrection— supported  by  the  So\1ct 
Union  and  Ciiina  and  Prague  and 
Cairo — which  by  that  time  had  succeed- 
ed in  overrunning  almost  two-thirds  of 
that  rich  and  strategically  important 
country. 

But  this  Is  a  completely  different  sit- 
uation. 

Whether  one  approves  of  the  Mobutu 
goverimient  or  disapproves  of  it.  no  one 
has  yet  made  the  charge  that  the  re- 
volt is  in  any  way  Communist  inspired: 
and  no  one  believes  the  claim  of  the  Mo- 
butu government  that  the  revolt  is  really 
an  aggression  from  abroad. 

I  for  one  cannot  share  the  enthusiasm 
which  some  people  apparently  display 
for  the  Mobutu  government.  This 
Mobutu  government  has  Imposed  on  the 


Congo  the  most  tyrannical  dictatorship 
in  its  7-year  historj-. 

Its  e.xtremlst  policies  have  frightened 
away  foreign  investment  and  are  driving 
white  technicians  out  of  the  Congo. 

The  Incredible  brutality  of  this  regime 
was  best  characterized  by  the  farcical 
public  trial  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Kimba  and  four  otlier  former  cabinet 
members  in  the  fall  of  1966  The  five  men 
were  sentenced  to  death  after  a  trial  that 
la.sted  roughly  half  an  hour,  conducted 
without  any  judicial  procedure  or  de- 
fcn.sc  coun.sfl  And  ihey  were  publicly 
hant'.ed  the  followini:  day — with  hoods 
over  their  iieads  because  their  eyes  had 
been  tiouged  out  prior  to  their  execution. 
The  Mobutu  government  converted  the 
hanTlnrr  into  a  public  festival  and 
broucht  out  scores  of  thousands  to  wit- 
ness the  hanging  in  Leopoldvllle's  largest 
public  square  The  event  was  so  revolting 
that  not  a  sin.'le  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic community  honored  the  invita- 
tions they  had  received  to  attend. 

More  recently,  there  was  the  affair  of 
Mr.  Van  Den  Steen.  a  Belgian  who  was 
arrested  by  the  Consolese  authorities  and 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  Interrogation, 
h.ad  hir,  stomach  burned  with  hot  brands 
and  had  the  five  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
and  his  right  ear  cut  off  The  Mobutu 
government  did  not  di.ssoclate  Itself  from 
the  torture  of  Mr.  Van  Den  Steen  by 
condemning  the  local  authorities  who 
were  directly  responsible  Indeed,  Us  only 
comment  on  the  case  consisted  of  a  coun- 
terattack on  Belgian  colonialists  and 
saboteurs. 

The  Belgian  press  has  been  full  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  Van  Den  Steen.  I  have  here 
some  photographs  printed  In  the  Belgian 
weekly  Pourquoi  Pas'  of  Van  Den  Steen 
as  he  was  presented  to  the  press  In 
Elizabethville  with  his  hand  and  head 
bandaged.  But  for  some  strange  reason 
the  American  press  has  not  said  a  single 
word  about  it  Nor,  since  the  Kimba  af- 
fair, has  it  said  an>-thlng  about  the  ar- 
rest and  torture  and  execution  of  scores 
and  hundreds  of  Congolese  natives  sus- 
pected of  opjxjsing  tlie  regime 

In  very  recent  days,  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment iias  again  done  violence  to  every 
civilized  concept  of  law  by  bribing  an 
agent  to  kidnap  Moise  Tshombe,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo,  by  high- 
jacking in  midair  a  chartered  plane  on 
which  he  was  a  passenger. 

It  Is  clearly  the  hope  of  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment that  Algeria  will  honor  their 
request  for  the  extradition  of  Tshombe  to 
the  Congo,  where  he  was  some  time  ago 
sentenced  to  death  in  ab.sentla.  In  the 
couiseof  a  military  trial  conducted  with- 
out coimsel  of  any  kind,  and  tlie  record 
of  which  has  never  been  made  public, 

It  is  my  earnest  ho[)e  that  the  Algerian 
Government  will  reject  this  request  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  cannot  pretend 
to  any  enthusiasm  for  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo. 

But  even  If  I  approved  of  the  Mobutu 
government,  I  would  still  be  oppcsed  to 
our  direct  militar>'  intervention,  because 
that  is  precisely  what  is  involved,  in  tills 
purely  domestic  dLsturbance. 

If  we  now  intervene  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  the  Congo,  will  we  in- 


tervene next  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria  in  the  current  Nige- 
rian civil  conflict?  Or  will  we  Intervene 
In  Rwanda  or  Burundi  or  Ethiopia  or 
Tanzania,  if  these  countries  become  the 
prey  of  domestic  disturbances  and  asic 
for  our  intervention? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  recent  weeks 
made  it  clear  by  our  attitude  that  we 
consider  the  Biafra  cessation  in  Nigeria 
to  t>e  a  purely  Internal  matter  and  that 
we  intend  to  keep  our  hands  off.  Yester- 
day this  policy  was  formalized  in  a  pub- 
lic statement. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  precedent  tliat 
must  govern  our  policy,  and  not  the  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  precedent  which 
our  intervention  In  the  Congo  will  ser,-e 
to  establish  If  It  is  not  countermanded. 

From  an  extensive  correspondence  and 
conversations  with  President  Kennedy  at 
the  time  of  the  Congo  crisis  of  1961-62, 1 
can  state  as  a  certainty  that  there  were 
times  when  President  Kennedy  had  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
Conco  policy  then  being  advocated  by 
certain  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  President  Johnson 
Is  today  recelvmg  bad  advice  from  much 
the  same  group  of  advisers  who  were  re- 
.spon.sible  for  our  mistaken  support  of  the 
tragic  and  costly  and  fruitless  United  Na- 
tions Intervention  In  the  Congo. 

I  know  the  President  to  be  a  man  of 
the  greatest  good  will,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  Congo  Is  not  intended 
as  a  criticism  of  him;  It  Is  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  difference  with  those  who 
have  fed  him  Incorrect  Information  and 
bad  advice. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  before  it  Is  too 
late  we  will  reverse  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  difficulty  in  the 
Congo. 

ARMED  FORCES  MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE  GIVES  FULL  REPORT 
ON  ECONOMY  IN  GOVERN^MENT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  hearings  In  May — at  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  chairman — that  zeroed 
In  on  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
curement and  equipment  utilization 
practices.  "Sloppy"  is  the  word  that  most 
accurately  describes  these  practices,  the 
subcommittee  found. 

The  June  issue  of  the  magazine  .'^rmed 
Forces  Management  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  tJie  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Joint    Committfe    Zeroes    in    on    "Sloppv 
Pe.nt.^gon  Buying  Pr.\ctices 

'incredibly  sloppy,  a  clear  dereliction  cf 
duty."  Tlie.se  are  strange  words  to  iiave  lev- 
eled at  the  Pentagon.  Yet,  Sen  WlHHni 
Proxmire  (D.  Wis)  w;is  leveling  thes? 
ciiarges  at  the  Defense  Department,  ar.d 
mf>re  than  that,  applying  them  u<  Defense's 
comprtltUe  pr<x?urement  prfxredures  Thi' 
hii-s  been  one  of  the  backbones  of  Sccreta."? 
of  Defense  McNam.ira's  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. 
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Rep  Thomas  Curtis  (R..  Mo.)  went  fur- 
ther asserting  that  the  Pentagon  has  "cor- 
ruDled  the  meaning  of  competition." 

The^e  strong  words  came  as  the  Subcom- 
mutee  on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
jo'nt  Economic  Committee  heard  testimony 
from  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Stuats  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  a  brace 
of  Defense  officials  headed  by  Paul  Igna- 
i;us.  Assistant  Secretary  of  D?fense  for  In- 
stallation   and   Loiilstics. 

Prompting  these  coneressional  outbursts 
was  the  aissertlon  by  Staats  that  "a  large 
perceiuage  of  the  actions  which  were  classi- 
fied and  report  .-d  to  higher  management  lev- 
els within  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
competitive  procurements.  In  our  opinion, 
were  in  fact  made  without  competition." 

Root    wuse    of    this    problem    is   that   the 
Armed   Service   Procurement   Regulation,   by 
exception,  allows  a  procurement  to  be  "com- 
petitive" if  two  or  more  proposals  were  re- 
quested, even  though  only  one  might  have 
been   flmallv   submitted.    Said   Staats   in   ex- 
plaining the  problems:   "The  primary  cause 
for    mlsclassUylng    procurements    as    having 
been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  price  competi- 
tion appears  to  stem  from  the  criteria  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation.  The 
regulation  permits  a   contract  award  to  be 
classified  as  competitively  priced,  even  when 
only  one  response  Is  received  as  long  as  two 
or  more  proposals  were  solicited  and  the  ac- 
cepted proposal  meets  certain  other  evalua- 
tion tests.  In  addition,  the  Armed   Services 
Procurement   Regulation  permits   purchases 
of  *2.500  and  under  to  be  reported  as  com- 
petitive even  though  many  are  not." 

In  his  prepared  statement.  Ignatius  pre- 
sented a  chart  to  the  committee  showing  "the 
dollar  value  of  contracts  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  price  competition  (during  FY  '66) 
amounted  to  44.4  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  contract  awards— up  from  32.9  percent  In 
FY  1961."  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Lyle.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  followed 
and  reported  "in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  high 
priority  requests  for  support  of  the  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam,  we  have  maintained  a  high 
rate  of  competition  in  the  procurements 
made  by  our  supply  centers.  As  of  the  end 
of  March  1967,  92  5  percent  of  the  $4.8  bllUOn 
worth  of  the  procurements  made  during  the 
current  f:sral  year  have  been  competitive. 
With  regard  to  this  percentage,  I  might  add 
that  we  do  not  have  a  potential  for  significant 
Increase  because  of  the  continuing  high  vol- 
ume procurement  of  brand  name  merchan- 
dise for  comml-ssary  res.ile  and  oil-shore  pur- 
chases of  bulk  petroleum,  neither  of  whicli 
qu.ilifies  as  a  competitive  procurement." 

These  latter  two  procurements,  however, 
were  not  at  Issue.  What  was  was  the  more 
mundane  procurement  of  approximately  «2 
billion  of  aeronautical  spare  parts.  In  his 
testimonv.  Comptroller  Staats  had  pointed 
out  that  $425  million  of  these  parts  had  been 
reported  as  being  procured  competitively. 
Actually,  he  suid,  only  $114  million  of  the  $2 
billion "  had  been  purchased  through  ad- 
vcnised  bids.  The  remaining  $311  million 
competitive  procurements  had  been  bought 
tlirouph  nepotlated  procurements  with  the 
number  of  companies  asked  to  bid  "somewhat 
limued." 

Rejecting  arguments  that  these  negotiated 
prixruremcnts  were  necessary  because  of  a 
lack  of  adequate  technical  data.  Staats  told 
the  subcommittee  that  GAO  would  propose 
ASPR  changes  to  give  "additional  guidance 
to  coRtr.\ctnig  officers  for  classifying  and  re- 
porting of  negotiated  contracts."  Ignatius' 
defense  of  the  Pentagon's  method  of  report- 
ing competitive  contracts  drew  the  comment 
by  Hep.  Curtis  that  DOD  has  "corrupted  the 
meaning  of  competition." 

Defense  was  also  criticized  for  allowing 
contractors  to  use  government-owned  mate- 
Ti:\\s.  equipment  and  facilities.  Estimating 
the  value  of  this  equipment,  located  In  5,600 
plants,  at  $11  billion,  GAO  boss  Staats  criti- 


cized Industry  for  not  maintaining  "financial 
control  accounts  for  government-owned  ma- 
terial and  special  tooling"  as  required  by  the 
procurement  regulation. 

Continuing  on  Industrial  use  of  govern- 
ment equipment  Staats  revealed  that  a  GAO 
survey  had  questioned  the  retention  by  con- 
tractors of  328  Items  worth  $15.9  million. 
"We  questioned  the  retention  where  no  use 
had  been  made  of  the  equipment  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  where  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  equipment  use  had  been  for 
commercial  work,  or  where  usage  of  the 
equipment  was  low."  He  then  brought  his 
point  home  by  telling  the  Congressmen  "our 
examination  of  records  at  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Plant  Equipment  Center  revealed  that 
81  of  the  items  were  in  critical  or  short 
supply." 

GUIDELINES  BEING  SET 

Progress  has  been  made  in  this  area.  Igna- 
tius reported.  Defense  is  working  with  GAO 
to  come  up  with  an  Improved  property  ac- 
counting system  and  Is  also  revising  the 
ASPR  so  as  to  give  property  administrators 
more  definitive  guidelines  requiring  closer 
surveillance  of  contractors'  property  control 
systems  and  more  frequent  utilization  sur- 
veys. Defense  Supply  Agency  Director  Ly  e 
listed  other  steps  being  taken  to  get  a  handle 
on  property  administration: 

"Requests  for  procurement  of  industrial 
plant  equipment  are  screened  by  the  Defense 
Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center  to  de- 
termine whether  equipment,  available  for 
use  can  be  obtained  from  Industrial  non- 
military  sources  or  from  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Plant  Equipment  Center's  inventory  of 
idle  equipment.  Only  when  equipment  is 
found  unavailable  are  certificates  Issued  per- 
mitting procurement. 

"To  assure  proper  utilization  of  Industrial 
plant  equipment  by  contractors,  industrial 
specialists  of  our  Contract  Administration 
Services  organization  visit  facilities  of  De- 
fense contractors  to  assess  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial  plant  equipment 
loaned  to  the  contractor;  to  evaluate  the 
development  of  current  and  projected  use 
controls  by  which  the  contractors  can  plan 
more  effective  use  of  government  equipment 
and  to  Identify  items  of  government-owned 
equipment  no  longer  required  for  govern- 
ment contract  performance  so  that  such 
equipment  can  be  reported  to  the  Defense 
Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center  as  avail- 
able for  other  use. 

"We  are  also  conducting  a  one-time  equip- 
ment inventory  reconciliation  program.  The 
program  'wlU  provide  adequate  and  compati- 
ble central  Inventory  records  of  the  Indtis- 
trlal  plant  equipment  located  at  contractor 
facilities  under  Defense  Contract  Administra- 
tion Services'  cognizance.  This  two-year  pro- 
gram envisions  a  reconciliation  of  approxi- 
mately 83,444  industrial  plant  equipment 
Items  in  the  hands  of  1.081  contractors.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1967  18.000  industrial  plant  equipment  items 
reported  to  be  or  found  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  248  contractors  had  been  recon- 
ciled and  records  corrected." 

Senator  Proxmlre's  comment  that  Penta- 
gon supply  practices  were  "incredibly  sloppy' 
came  after  hearing  Comptroller  Staats'  dis- 
crepancies between  stock  record  balances  and 
the  actual  quantities  In  Inventory,  The  dif- 
ference iietween  the  two  was  so  great,  the 
GAO  head  testified,  that  Defense  had  to  ad- 
just Inventories  "up  or  down  ...  an  aver- 
age of  $2.4  billion  annually  In  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966."  Total  value  of  the  inventory 
of  spares,  components  and  supplies  under 
question  is  $10.4  billion  and  Is  located  at  43 
major  depots. 

During  the  past  year  Defense  has  com- 
pleted actions  designed  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  short-shelf-life 
Items.  On  June  22,  1966.  It  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion on  cross-servicing  of  shelf-Ufe  Items. 


Under  the  agreement  shelf-life  Items  that 
are  potentially  excess  to  DoD  components 
and  civil  agencies  may  be  transferred  with- 
out reimbursement.  Accordingly,  the  market 
Is  widened  and  there  Is  greater  assurance 
that  Items  of  this  type  will  be  consumed 
before  their  shelf-Ilfe  expires. 

To  implement  this  agreement,  DoD  Issued 
an  instruction  on  November  18,  1966.  This 
instruction  is  comprehensive  and  covers  the 
many  aspects  of  shelf-life  item  management, 
not  Just  the  utilization  aspect.  By  November 
1,  1967,  a  date  that  necessarily  coincides  with 
some  revisions  to  its  catalog  program.  De- 
fense expects  to  have  the  new  system  and  its 
controls  installed. 

During  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1966,  approximately  308.000 
additional  Standardization  Stattis  Codes 
were  recorded  in  the  central  Federal  Catalog 
System  File  maintained  at  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Service  Center,  These  Standardization 
Status  Codes  are  assigned  to  each  item  of 
supply  after  a  detailed  review  of  its  technical 
characteristics,  application  and  functional 
use  has  been  conducted.  The  codes  Indicate 
whether  the  item  is  (1)  standard;  (2)  limited 
standard;  (3)  non-standard.  This  Informa- 
tion receives  consideration  in  making  future 
procurement  decisions. 

In  regard  to  the  Inventory  Item  Reduc- 
tion Program,  the  Military  Services  and  DSA 
have  submitted  "withdrawal-of-lnterest" 
and  cancellation  actions  for  236,857  Federal 
Stock  Numbers  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  FY  1967. 


BASE    USE    EEVlEViTED 

The  goal  of  the  base  utilization  program  is 
to  Insure  efficient  use  of  DoD's  world-wide 
system  of  bases  and  Installations.  Continuous 
review  is  needed  to  keep  this  system  in  proper 
balance.  Changes  in  the  alignment  of  troops 
and  advances  in  weapon  technology  have  im- 
portant effects  on  installation  requirements. 
Moreover,  opportunities  are  disclosed  from 
reviews  made  to  consolidated  functions  and 
eliminate  unnecesary  costs,  and  to  get  rid  of 
bases  that  no  longer  meet  a  military  require- 
ment. 

Since  this  program  began  In  1961,  a  total 
of  917  separate  base  closure  or  reduction  ac- 
tions have  been  taken.  When  they  are  all 
completed,  these  actions  will  result  in  tlie  re- 
lease of  1,818,249  acres  of  excess  land,  the 
elimination  of  207.000  Jobs  and  annual  recur- 
ring operating  costs  of  approximately  $1.5 
billion.  The  elimination  of  bases  no  longer 
required  is  necessary  in  order  that  funds  and 
marpower  devoted  to  defense  are  nn  ex- 
pended on  activities  which  are  no  longer 
required. 

To  minimize  dislocations  and  inconven- 
iences which  unavoidably  result  from  the.=s 
necessary  base  changes,  however,  the  closure 
schedules  provide  for  an  orderly  phase-out 
of  activities.  In  most  Instances  over  periods  of 
sover.Tl  years.  This  also  minimizes  the  imp.ict 
on  the  communities  involved,  and  provides 
employees  the  maximum  possible  oppor- 
tunities lor  relocation.  The  Defense  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  has  a5isisted  56  com- 
munities in  31  States  in  finding  a  variety  of 
industrial  or  public  uses  for  bases  closed.  A 
Job  opportunitv  is  guaranteed  for  every  career 
employee  affected  by  base  closure  actions. 
If  the  new  Job  opportunity  requires  a  move 
to  another  location  the  Government  will  p:»y 
tr?n<=portation  and  moving  expenses  for  the 
employee  and  his  family.  DoD  also  iirrr.nges 
for  retraining  at  Defense  expense  and  con- 
tinue the  empolyee's  salary  while  he  is  being 
retrained. 

Since  the  guaranteed  Job  opportunity  pro- 
gram was  Initiated,  no  career  employee  af- 
fected by  a  base  c'osure  or  reduction  has  iteen 
separated  without  having  received  a  valid 
Job  offer. 

SURPLUS    SALES    CLEABED 

At  the  end  of  July  1965  the  Committee 
requested  the  GAO  to  make  a  study  of  the 
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coat  of  aales  of  D«-iD  surplus  prf.perty  and 
the  use  of  the  proce<>cls  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  proceeds  were  being  used  for  non- 
authorized  purpoeea 

The  GAO  •tudy  concluded  that  no  in- 
stances weie  observed  where  prrx-eeds  from 
s.tles  of  surplus  property  were  diverted  for 
purposes  which  are  cxintrary  u>  ;,iw  However, 
the  report  stated  that  established  DoD  pol- 
icies for  the  reimbursement  of  disposal  ex- 
penses and  depositing  of  sale  proceeds  were 
not  always  followed 

The  GAO  study  contained  no  specific 
recommendatJons.  although  four  measures 
for  Improving  disposal  operations  were  sug- 
gested: (1>  strengthening  of  DSA  s  super- 
visory role;  (2)  Implementing  a  uniform  cost 
accounting  system.  i3i  establishing  an  im- 
proved reporting  system,  and  i4i  validating 
the  propriety  of  diisposal  expenses  through 
internal  audit.  With  regard  to  the  nrst  sug- 
gestion. DSA's  role  as  the  prr>perty  disposal 
program  manager  was  strengthened  bv  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum  dated 
November  27.  1964.  subject  Implementa- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Delense  Project  26  as  It 
Relates  to  the  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Property  Disposal  Program" 
and  was  further  strengthened  by  the  De- 
cember 9.  1965  revision  of  DSAs  basic 
charter.  Sufficient  guidance  ha*  been  pro- 
vided to  enable  DSA  to  manage  and  ad- 
minister the  disposal  program  With  regard 
to  the  other  suggestions,  the  Defense  Comp- 
troller will  shortly  usue  a  comprehensive 
DoD  instruction  which  will  establish  a  uni- 
form cost  accounting  and  reporting  system 
for  property  disposal  operations 

While  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government  will  undoubtetUy  force  a 
change  In  the  "form"  of  reporting  competi- 
tive procurement  and  will  continue  presiding 
Defense  to  improve  its  supply  procedures, 
another  congressional  subcommittee  could 
force  changes  In  the  substance"  of  Defense 
procurement  Sen  Philip  Hart  iD  Muh  ) 
announced  while  the  Joint  Committee  hear- 
ings were  going  on  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, he  had  appi)lnted  Sen  Edward  M 
Kennedy  (D.  Mass  i  to  e.xamine  Defense 
procurement  practices 

Purpose  of  the  hearings  Is  to  determine 
whether  Congress  should  force  Defense  to 
widen  the  base  of  Industrial  competitors.  A 
corollary  question  will  be  whether  Defense, 
through  Its  concentrated  buying  Is  stlrtlng 
competition.  Said  Hart  In  announcing  the 
hearings,  "we  know  that  competition  is  the 
force  that  brings  the  best  prcxlucts  at  the 
best  prices  to  consumers  private  or  govern- 
mental. Our  chief  concern  is  that  were  en- 
couraging competition  in  all  ways  possible 
when  the  government  makes  its  purchasing 
decisions."  The  hearings  are  expected  to 
start  late  this  summer 


ADVANCING    OCEAN    ENGINEEHING 
IN  HAWAII 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Invite  attention  to  a  current 
development  In  marine  science  affairs  in 
my  State  of  Hawaii  The  University  of 
Hawaii,  with  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  conducting  a 
unique  field  laborator>-  progratn  iti  ocean 
engineering.  The  6-wpek  summer  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  introduce  students 
with  bachelor's  "land  "  entjineering  de- 
grees in  such  traditional  disciplines  as 
civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en^'i- 
neerlng.  to  the  relatively  new  and  dy- 
namic field  of  ocean  ensineenng 

Some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  ocean  engineennK  are  servins  as 
advisers  and  participants  m  this  pro- 
gram.    Various    mainland     universities 


have  sent  faculty  members  and  s.'raduatc 
students  to  Hawaii  to  participate  with 
their  Hav^aii  counterparts  Valuable  fa- 
cilities and  apparatus  have  been  made 
available  to  the  university  by  ort:ani/a- 
tions  of  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the 
Oceanic  Institute. 

The  cooperation  exhibited  between 
rducation.  LNnfTiinT^nt.  and  pii\ate  in- 
dustry is  an  excellent  illustration  that 
Hawaii  can  brmt;  its  total  resources  to 
bear  on  ocean-related  problems. 

Ocean  eneineenns.  althoueii  a  rela- 
tively new  program  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  is  demonstratint;  the  potential 
of  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  problems  unique  to  the  marine 
environment  I  con2;ratulate  all  who  are 
connected  with  this  proi;ram  for  their 
diligent,  farsighted  efforts,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  advancement  of  ocean  en- 
gineering 

The  program  on  developing  an  ocean 
engineering  laboratory  was  described  in 
two  recent  articles  written  by  Wallace 
Mitchell,  staff  writer  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  articles 
which  appeared  m  the  June  18  and  June 
25  editions  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin 
&  .^dvertist-r. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Krom  the  Honolulu  Stir-BulIetln  &  Adver- 
tiser, June  18,  19671 
University  To  Launch  Unique  OcrA.v 
Encinekring  Project 

I  By  Wallace  Mitchell) 

The  University  of  Hawaii  w^U  launch  a 
trail-blazing  program  tomorrow  to  expose 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
graduates  to  ocean  engineering 

To  get  It  started.  Dr  Charles  L  Bretschnel- 
der.  head  of  the  university's  new  Ocean  En- 
gineering department,  has  assembled  a  team 
of  advisers  and  participants  that  represents 
some  of  the  country's  most  Inventive  and 
daring  mrirlne  science  specialists 

Edwin  A  Link,  famed  In  both  aeronautics 
and  oceanogr.aphy.  Carl  Holm  of  Ocean  Sys- 
tems. North  American  Aviation  Co  ;  Dr 
Manley  St  Denis.  Internationally  recognized 
naval  architect:  Professor  John  D  Isaacs  of 
Scripps  Institutes  of  Oceanography  and  Dr 
John  P  Craven,  chief  scientist  with  the 
Navy  s  Deep  Sea  Submergence  Program,  are 
the  advisers 

Each  will  be  In  charge  of  one  week  of  the 
six-week  program. 

Two  dozen  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents from  nine  Mainland  universities  In 
addition  to  UH  will  participate. 

Frederick  Munchmeyer.  associate  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  university, 
h.is  been  designated  project  director  by 
Bretschneider. 

The  university  started  a  new  graduate 
program  in  ocean  engineering  last  September 
snd  we  decided  It  needed  a  fleld  laboratory 
prognm."   Munchmeyer  explained, 

■  This  is  needed  for  students  who  come  to 
us  as  bachelor,  land'  engineering  degrees — 
the  traditional,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical 
disciplines 

"Their  applications  In  oceanography  are 
significantly  different  than  the  application 
on  land 

"It  was  decided  that  In  order  to  be  able  to 
transpose  such  a  student's  thinking  from 
land  to  sea  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  him 
into  the  sea — put  him  in  the  ocean 

"Nobody  has  ever  done  this — develop  a 
field  laboratory  course  in  ocean  engineering. 


Us   been   done  In   oceanography  but  not  In 
ocean  engineering 

"The  number  of  ocean  engineering  cur- 
riculunis  olfered  is  limited  to  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Florida  Atlantic  University, 
the   University   of   Miami   and   us. 

".'Vnd  nobody  has  figured  out  how  to  In- 
troduce this  student  to  oce.m  engineering." 
To  develop  such  a  course,  money  Is  needed. 
Tlie  university  turned  to  the  National  Sil- 
ence Foundation  and  although  th.it  fed- 
erally-supported agency  called  the  UH  ap- 
proach 'unusual,"  granted  $20,000  for  the 
six-week  experiment. 

The  money  goes  to  the  visiting  partici- 
pants to  pay  their  transportation  and  living 
expenses. 

We  had  decided  that  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent we  wanted  w■^s  not  an  ordinary  gradu- 
ate student  but  one  who  would  help  develop 
the  course."  Munchmeyer  explained. 

"So  we  wrote  to  deans  of  engineering 
around  the  country  and  asked  them  to  help 
us  by  sending  one  of  their  faculty  and  one 
ol  their  graduate  students!  ' 

Duke  University  sent  the  dean  of  its  school 
of  engineering  The  University  of  New  H.imp- 
shire,  Ma-ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogv.  the  US.  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  the 
Universities  of  Rhode  Island  and  California, 
Florid.i  .Atlantic  University.  State  University 
of  New  York,  and  California  State  College, 
sent  faculty  members  and  graduate  students. 
"For  facilities  to  go  into  the  ocean  we 
turned  to  the  Navy.  Coast  Guard,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Oceanic  Insti- 
tute." Munchmeyer  said. 

"We've  got  so  many  field  trips  arranged 
that  I've  lost  count— two  or  three  a  week 

"The  graduate  students  will  be  exposed  to 
the  problems  of  applying  their  Individual 
disciplines  to  oceanography,  and  their  prob- 
lems are  many. 

'For  example,  with  the  Navy  we  will  re- 
float a  sunken  ship  We're  going  out  on  a 
submarine,  one  of  the  big  ones,  visit  the 
Navy's  diving  school. 

"Rear  Admiral  Ed  Hooper,  commander  of 
the  Service  Force.  Pacific  Fleet,  made  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Navy  support  and  with- 
out him  this  thing  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

"We  are  going  out  on  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries"  research  ships. 

"Tap  (Taylor  A  i  Pryor  Is  going  to  be  one 
of  our  consultants  and  we'll  spend  two  days 
out  at  Oceanic  Institute  at  Makapuu  Point. 
His  people  will  demonstrate  working  with 
tools  in  the  sea — welding,  sawing,  attaching 
a  mock-up  of  an  undersea  oil  well  head. 

•"Without  the  tremendous  cooperation  of 
the  university,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Industry,  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
and  Fisheries  people  this  couldn't  have  been 
done 

"With  It.  we're  going  to  have  a  bang-up 
program  " 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  &  Adver- 
tiser. June  25.  1967] 

iNITIATtVE   VrTAL.   SaYS   INVENTOR 

(By  Wallace  Mitchell) 

Carl  Holm — holder  of  nearly  50  patents  for 
antlsubm.ijine  and  ocean  engineering  de- 
vices— sees  initiative  and  persistence  as  the 
keys  to  Hawalls  future  In  oceanography 

"Initiative  Is  where  you  find  It.  "  saUl  the 
man  who  wears  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  a 
stlU-classified  antltorpedo  device  he  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  In  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  . 

"Development,  new  concepts,  advanced 
thinking  are  Just  as  prevalent  and  perh.ips 
more  so  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  than  most 
t'ther  places  In  the  world." 

Holm  was  Interviewed  In  a  lecture  room 
In  Keller  Hall,  which  houses  the  University 
of  Hawaii  s  year-old  Ocean  Engineering  de- 
partment. 

He  had  Just  finished  an  Informal  evalua- 
tion of  the  first  week  of  an  c>cean  engineer- 
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Ing  fleld  laboratory  course  for  which  he  was 
adviser. 

The  blue-ribbon  "clasa"  of  25  partici- 
pants— graduate  students  and  professors 
from  UH  and  nine  Mainland  universities — 
had  opened  the  six-week  course  by  studying 
Navy  s.alvage  techniques  through  the  coop- 
eration of  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  Hooper,  com- 
mander. Pacific  Service  Force  Fleet, 

Holm  has  an  Impressive  array  of  medals 
and  citations  for  the  salvage  work  he  directed 
following  U.S.  landing  assaults  on  Guadal- 
canal, New  Guinea,  Pelellu,  Angaur,  Oki- 
nawa and  Leyte  Gulf  In  World  War  II, 

He  w;is  asked  If  Hawaii's  distance  from 
Washington,  where  decisions  are  made  on 
funding  research  and  development  projects, 
Is  a  deterrent  to  local  firms  getting  their 
share  of  the  business. 

"You  must  go  to  Washington  with  new 
concepts  that  you  feel  ■will  assist  national 
defense  and  basic  scientific  research,"  Holm 
replied.  "This  can  be  done  here  under  peace- 
ful Hawaiian  conditions  better  than  any 
place  I  know. 

"I  am  terribly  excited  about  the  future  of 
ocean  cnpinecring  here." 

Holm  declined  to  predict  whether  Con- 
gress might  reactivate  project  Mohole.  de- 
signed to  explore  the  earth's  crust  by  drilling 
through  the  ocean  floor  off  Maul.  Congress 
hist  year  withdrew  financial  backing  for  the 
project,  under  pressure  of  Vietnam  war  costs, 

"S[)eaklng  generally.  Investigation  of  the 
sea  floor  for  scientific  and  industrial  reasons 
in  drilling  projects  will  continue,"  Holm 
said. 

"It  must  continue  and  Hawaii,  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  will  play  a  considerable  part  In 
this  for  the  long-range  future  as  a  result  of 
environmental  conditions  as  well  as  the  al- 
ready revealed  advantages  of  the  sea  floor 
ch.iracterlstlcs." 

Holm  said  there  Is  "no  question"  but  that 
Industry  will  move  into  ocean-floor  drilling. 

"They  will  pitch  in  with  funds  for  inves- 
tigation of  various  conditions  that  can  bene- 
fit not  only  national  defense  and  Industry 
but  mankind  generally,"  said  Holm,  who 
heads  the  ocean  systems  operations  of  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc. 

"North  American  has  elected  to  following 
the  road  of  taking  advantage  of  environ- 
mental power  sources  in  the  sea.  such  as 
hydrostatic  and  ocean  currents,  tidal-oper- 
ated and  sea-slop  (surf)  operated  devices 
Implanted  In  the  surf." 

One  of  Holm's  first  underwater  contracts 
upon  arriving  here  from  Denmark,  where  he 
was  educated  as  a  naval  architect  and  served 
in  Its  Navy,  was  to  prowl  the  Suwanee  River 
In  1928  in  search  of  gold  bullion  used  by  the 
US.  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase." 

"There  were  reports  that  It  was  either  $11 
million  or  $13  million,"  Holm  said, 

'Papers  that  arrived  here  from  France  said 
the  money  never  arrived  there  and  whether 
that  is  true  or  not  would  have  to  rest  with 
the  source. 

'But  It  was  persuasive  enough  to  persuade 
me  to  spend  $15,000  searching  for  it. 

"I  didn't  find  It  but  the  people  b.ock  in 
Denmark  thought  that  I  did  and  had  be- 
come a  rich  man  and  was  spending  It  all 
over  here  I" 


LOWELL  SUN  ENDORSES  BILL  PLUG- 
GINQ  GAP  IN  TRUTH  IN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS ACT 

Mr.  PROXAHRE,  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1913)  to 
provide  authority  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  postaudit  records  of  defense 
contractors.  The  bill,  if  approved,  would 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  which,  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  during  the  hearings  last  month 
of   the   Subcommittee   on   Economy   in 


Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, has  not  been  adequately  enforced 
by  the  Pentagon.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  during  the  hearings  that 
the  Pentagon's  failure  to  postaudit  con- 
tracts is  one  factor  In  overpricing  that 
has  cost  the  taxpayer  $13  million  a  year 
at  least.  My  bill  would  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Pentagon  has  the  author- 
ity to  postaudit  contracts,  thus  removing 
any  trace  of  the  doubt  that  apparently 
is  preventing  the  Pentagon  from  doing 
the  postaudits  now  tmder  authority  of  an 
administrative  regulation. 

The  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  strongly  endorsed  the  bill.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Lowell    (Mass.)    Sun,    June    15, 

1967) 

This  Law  Is  Needed 

A  way  to  end  Defense  Department  excuses 
and  close  the  gap  In  enforcement  of  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  has  been  presented 
to  both  houses  of  Congress.  Nothing  should 
be  done  to  delay  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  identical  bills  ofifered  by  Sen,  William 
Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  and  Rep.  William  E,  Mln- 
shall,  R-Ohio,  specify  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment auditors  shall  have  access  to  defense 
contractors'  records. 

Hearings  held  by  Proxmlre  and  Mlnshall 
established  that  firms  doing  business  with 
the  Pentagon  have  overcharged  at  a  rate  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  They  have 
gotten  away  with  It  because  Defense  has  not 
insisted  that  they  furnish  accurate,  current 
and  complete  cost  information  as  required  by 
the  Truth  In  Negotiation  Act. 

The  Pentagon  also  has  not  bothered  to  in- 
spect company  records  when  contracts  are 
fulfilled,  to  check  differences  between  esti- 
mated and  actual  costs. 

Passage  of  the  Proxmlre  and  Mlnshall  bills 
should  turn  the  Defense  Department  auditors 
loose  on  a  Job  of  economy  that  needs  doing. 


"FACTA  NON  VERBA"— "DEEDS  NOT 
WORDS" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10,  1967,  at  Crescent  Temple,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  a  class  of  185  new  Shriners  was 
designated  as  "The  Albert  W.  Hawkes 
Class." 

Albert  Hawkes  is  a  former  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  great  State 
of  New  Jersey.  During  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  in  the  forefront  In  the 
continuing  effort  to  build  a  stronger 
America  and  to  preserve  the  cherished 
freedoms  which  we  enjoy  today  and 
which  are  the  envy  of  many  nations 
around  the  world. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  class  designated 
in  his  honor.  Senator  Hawkes  points  out 
that  the  teachings  of  Freemasonry  have 
been  responsible  for  inspiring  leadership 
and  character  for  our  Republic  and  oth- 
er vitally  important  things  in  life.  He 
urged  the  class  designated  as  "The  Albert 
W.  Hawkes  Class"  to  be,  by  their  conduct 
and  example,  an  Inspiration  to  others 
and  thus  help  to  show  the  way  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  in  a  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  might 
all  share  In  the  wisdom  of  our  former 
colleague's  remarks  to  his  class,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Introduction  by  Ed- 
ward D.  Stites,  Sr.;  Senator  Hawkes'  re- 
marks; and  the  response  of  George  E. 
Stringfellow,  past  imperial  potentate  of 
the  Shrine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Illustrious  Potentate  Edward  D.  Stites, 
Sr.:  Nobles,  this  class  of  185  candidates  as- 
sembled here  tonight  and  dedicated  to  duty 
to  God,  Country  and  Brotherhood,  is  of- 
ficially named  The  Noble  Albert  W.  Hawkes 
Class  in  honor  of  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  member  of  Crescent  Temple,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Past 
President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  New  Jersey  Industrial  leader. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey.  He 
is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  'Washington 
Crossing  Foundation  and  he  is  a  Trustee 
of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pennsylvania.  His  wonderful  personality  and 
honest  opinions  have  made  him  an  out- 
standing favorite  and  I  am  confident  his 
message  to  us  will  be  meaningful  and  very 
helpful. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  way 
to  present  Noble  Hawkes  to  this  fine  Class 
of  newly  created  Shriners  than  to  read  the 
citation  presented  to  him  tonight  by  Cres- 
cent  Temple.  That  citation  says:  — 

"This  citation  is  presented  to  Honorable 
Albert  W,  Hawkes  'Facta  non  verba' — Deeds 
not  words'  as  a  tribute  for  his  many,  many 
services  to  God,  Country  and  mankind. 

Noble  Hawkes  has  endeared  himself  to  all 
of  the  Nobility  with  his  unquenchable  faith 
In  the  dogmas  and  the  performances  of  our 
human  service  for  tlie  advancement  of  world 
brotherhood. 

His  labor  in  life's  forum  was  always  en- 
thusiastic; the  same  kind  words  of  affection 
and  esteem  were  by  him  extended,  no  rank 
nor  station  made  any  difference  in  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  brethren,  Individually  or 
to  the  Craft  in  general. 

It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  Officers  and 
Past  Potentates  that  whenever  possible  every 
Noble  convey  to  the  Honorable  Noble  Albert 
W.  Hawkes  their  sincere  appreciation  and 
most  grateful  thanks  for  his  niany  years  of 
distinguished  and  faithful  service. 

Therefore,  this  Citation  shall  convey  our 
warmest  and  earnest  prayer  that  Allah  shall 
bless  him  with  good  health,  success  and  hap- 
piness. 

Noble  Hawkes  will,  forever,  remain  in  our 
hearts  for  he  has  won  an  imperishable  place 
for  himself  in  the  annals  of  Crescent  Tem- 
ple. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  admiration  that  I  present  llie 
Honorable  Albert  W.  Hawkes. 


Feejemasons"  Contribution  to  Freedom 

Albert  W.  Hawkes:  Illustrious  Potentate 
Edward  D.  Stites,  Sr.,  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  kind  remarks  in  presenting  me  to  this 
fine  Class  and  audience  and  for  the  great  and 
meaningful  tribute  on  this  t>eautlful  plaque 
from  Crescent  Temple,  for  which  I  trust  I 
may  In  some  measure  be  worthy. 

I  am  highly  complimented  that  this  Class 
has  been  named  in  my  honor.  The  fact  that 
It  numbers  185  gives  me  hope  for  the  future, 
because  the  teachings  of  Freemasonry  have 
been  responsible  for  Inspiring  leadership  and 
character  for  our  RepubUc  and  other  vitally 
Important  things  In  life. 

I  believe  if  the  teachings  of  Freemasonry 
were  understood  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  we  would  find  a 
way  to  make  all  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
live  in  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace  and 
thus  avoid  the  miseries  and  destruction  of 
war. 

It  was  Lord  Byron  who  said  "A  thousand 
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years  are  scarce  enough  to  form  a  state;  a 
single  hour  may  lay  it  In  the  dust  "  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  cituens  of  all  nations 
to  avoid  that  "single  hour  "  Every  thought- 
ful American  realizes  that  th.it  single  hcmr 
could  occur  and  destroy  everything  we  have 
and  believe  In.  if  the  ijruy  cells  in  a  few 
irresponsible  brains  became  confused  and. 
in  anger,  pushed  the  wrong  button 

When  he  was  ne.ir  the  end  of  his  long 
and  productive  life,  Oeorne  Wiu^hington  was 
i'.slced  "'To  what  do  you  attribute  your  calm 
iincl  courage  on  the  bri'tlefte'ds.  your  faith 
and  determination  in  the  rii<ht  and  your 
honesty  and  Integrity  in  p\iblic  office?"  After 
Eome  meditation,  he  replied  "I  think  I  must 
give  as  much  credit  to  my  teachings  In  Free- 
masonry as  any  one  thing  " 

Paul  Revere,  who  sounded  the  alarm  so 
valuable  to  our  revolutionary  soldiers,  was 
another  Freemason  and  he  like  Washington, 
was  Worshipful    Master  of   his   Lodge 

The  records  reveal  that  a  majority  of  all 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  Freemasons.  Those  pa- 
triots knew  that  If  their  efforts  failed,  the 
signing  of  that  great  document  me.int  for 
tliem  the  supreme  sacrifice 

A  majority  of  those  who  signed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  iit.ites  were  Free- 
masons. That  Important  document  became 
the  foundation  for  our  .^merlcan  system  of 
free  men.  under  a  rule  of  laws  as  enacted 
by  the  people's  freely-chosen  representatives. 
Our  Constitution  was  referred  to  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone,  the  eminent  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  as  "the  greatest  piece  of 
work  ever  struck  off  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man  "  Our  Constitution  was  again 
referred  to  by  William  Pitt,  defender  of  the 
rights  of  American  colonists,  as  the  admira- 
tion of  all  future  generations   ' 

Behind  the  chair  of  George  Washington, 
who  presided  over  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, was  a  representation  of  the  rising 
sun.  After  the  delegates  had  signed  the  Con- 
stitution, the  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  had  been  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  three  years.  s.iid  In  the  course 
of  the  session  ...  I  looked  at  the  sun  behind 
the  President  without  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting  but  now,  at 
length.  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  it 
was  rising  .  .  ." 

When  a  nation  remains  faithful  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  of  the  spirit — the  essence 
of  Freemasonry — there  is  no  final  sunset 
for  Its  people. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill,  said  by  many 
to  have  been  the  greatest  statesman  of  this 
century,  was  also  an  active  Freemason 

The  years  since  we  became  a  nation  have 
brought  swift  changes  m  the  American 
scene.  However,  patriotic  public  service  re- 
mains now,  as  In  the  time  of  our  Masonic 
forebears,  the  keystone  of  the  Republics 
vitality  and  power  We  Freemasons,  who  are 
proud  of  our  heritage,  can  do  no  more  than 
emulate  their  example  and  wf  can  not.  In 
good  conscience,  do  less  If  we  are  eternally 
vigilant  and  act  courageously  on  time.  In 
defense  of  our  way  of  life,  we  will  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage  and  will  thus  discharge  our 
duty  as  citizens 

Lest  we  forget.  I  beseech  every  American 
to  recall  those  unforgettable  words  of  our 
great  patriot,  Nathan  Hale  who,  when  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  the  age  of  21,  s<ild  "I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country  "  That  is  such  a  great  statement 
that  It  makes  those  who  have  lived  many 
years  realize  It  Is  not  the  years  one  has  lived 
that  count,  but  rather  what  one  has  done 
in  those  years. 

For  some  time  Americans  have  faced  the 
controversial  question  of  whether  our  poli- 
tical leaders  were  wise  in  abandoning  Wash- 
ington's advice  In  his  Farewell  Address  Be- 
ware of  foreign  entangling  alliances      In  dis- 


regarding his  advice,  before  we  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  world  leadership,  all  will 
■mree  that  we  have  not  made  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 

We  are  now  an  Inseparable  part  of  a  sick 
world,  therefore  we  must  stand  t^igether  to 
help  the  world  find  peace  We  have  cured 
nothing,  even  though  we  have  given  away 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  It  Is  reliably 
stated  that  our  total  debts  of  Federal.  State 
and  local  government  are  as  great  as  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property 
In  the  United  States  for  taxation  purposes 

No  price,  except  the  abandonmient  of  prin- 
ciple, 18  too  ^reat  to  pay  for  peace  and  free- 
dom, but  we  must  spend  our  "substance" 
wisely  to  avoid  defeat  of  our  objective. 

Lf  we  would  have  freedom  and  peace  in 
a  happy  world,  our  conduct  must  be  governed 
by  equity — which  Is  the  soul  of  Justice  and 
the  ?pirit  of  righteousness  which  flow  from 
the  bosom  of  God. 

In  our  negotiations  to  establish  peace  and 
preserve  freedom,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
we  must  never  forget. 

I.  See  things  clearly  and  as  a  whole. 

2  Remember  that  there  are  usually  three 
sides  to  every  controversy— our  side,  the 
other  fellow's  side  and  the  right  side. 

3  Realize  that  ulio  Is  right  Is  Incon- 
setiuentinl  when  compared  with  what  Is 
right  Who  Is  right  fades  from  the  memory 
of  man  In  a  few  generations  or  centuries, 
but  what  is  right  :s  eternal. 

4  Try  to  teach  the  world  that  fair  reward 
as  an  incentive  to  accomplishment  has  done 
almost  as  much  as  "old  mother  necessity" 
In  causing  human  beings  to  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things,  not  only  for  one's  own  benefit, 
but  for  humanity  m  general 

5  Understand  that  "he  who  seeks  equity 
must  do  equity" 

6  That  "he  who  comes  Into  equity  must 
do  so  with  clean  hands  " 

7  Voluntary  cooperation  Is  the  main- 
spring of  free  men  at  work  VolunUiry 
Cooperation  cannot  exist  without  confidence 
In  one  another  Confidence  In  one  another 
cannot  exist  without  character,  honesty.  In- 
tegrity and  a  spirit  of  equity  In  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens  toward  one  another. 

Liberty  Is  freedom,  but  freedom  Is  not  free 
It  Is  the  m.oet  expensive  thing  In  the  world, 
because  It  Is  the  most  valuable  thing  In  life 
Life  without  freedom  Is  a  tragedy  In  seek- 
ing the  preservation  of  Individual  freedom 
In  a  peaceful  world.  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member .Abraham  Lincoln's  advice  that  our 
objective  In  this  country  should  be  to  find 
a  way  to  divide  "the  fruits  of  common  ef- 
fort fairly  among  the  people  who  pnxluce 
those   fruits." 

My  faith  In  the  teachings  of  Freemasonry 
tells  me  we  will  find  a  way  and  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  save  and  Improve  the 
Important  things  our  Masonic  forebears 
helped  so  much  to  create  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind 

Let  us.  as  Freemas(Tns  and  Shrlners.  by 
our  conduct  and  example,  be  nn  Inspiration 
to  others  and  thus  help  show  the  way  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  In  a  peaceful  world 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  us  to  keep 
faith  with  our  Masonic  forebears  than  to 
make  one  of  our  most  Important  objectives 
the  outlawing  of  war  by  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth  and  thus  prove  that  we 
no  more  condone  mass  murder  throughout 
the  world,  as  a  means  of  settling  our  dif- 
ferences, than  we  condone  single  murder  In 
our  midst  for  the  same  purpose 

Our  No  1  objective  In  life,  which  Includes 
most  of  the  other  objectives,  must  be  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe— Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

Let  us  all  try  to  make  the  little  poem  "The 
M.m  in  The  Glass  '  applicable  to  us  In  our 
dally  lives. 


"THE    MAN     IN     THE    CLASS 


"When    you    get    what    you    want    In    your 
struggle  for  self 
And  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day, 
Just  go  to  a  mirror  and  look  at  yourself. 
And  see  what  that  man  has  to  say. 

For  it  Isn't  your  father  or  mother  or  wife 
Whose  Judgment  upon  you  must  pass; 

The  Fellow  whose   verdict  counts  most  in 
your  life 
Is  the  one  staring  back  from  the  glass. 

■you   m.iy   be   like   Jack   Horner  and   chisel 
a  plum 
And   think  you're  a   wonderful  guy. 
But  the  man  In  the  glass  says  you're  only 
a  bum 
If  you  can't  look  him  straight  In  the  eye. 

He's    the    fellow    to    ple.ise,    never    mind   all 
the  rest. 
For  he's  with  you  clear  up  to  the  end. 
And    you've    passed    your    most    dangerous, 
difficult  test 
If  the  man  In  the  glass  Is  your  friend. 

■you  may  fiX)l  the  whole  MV^rld  down  the 
pathway  of  years 
.And  get  pats  on   the  back  as  you  pass. 
B-.it    your    final    reward    will    be   heartaches 
and  tears 
If  you've  cheated  the  m.m  In  the  glass." 

Past  Imperial  Potentate  Sir  George  E. 
Strlngfeliow :  Illustrious  Sir,  members  of  our 
Divan.  Past  Potentates.  Noble  Albert  W. 
Hawkes,  distinguished  guest.s  and  members 
of  the  Albert  W    Hawkes  Class: 

I  am  moft  happy  to  take  part  in  this 
Ceremonial  honoring  Senator  Albert  W. 
Hawkes,  one  of  the  nations  truly  good  citi- 
zens It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  proposed 
our  honored  guest  for  membership  in  Free- 
masonry and  the  Shrine 

Crescent  Temple  has  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  North  America,  none,  however, 
more  Illustrious   than  Senator  Hawke.s 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  one  of  the  wisest  of 
Americans,  must  have  had  such  a  person  in 
mind  as  Senator  Hawkes  when  he  said.  "I 
consider  him  a  great  man  who  lnhabit.s  a 
higher  sphere  of  thought  Into  which  other 
men  rise  with  difficulty  and  labor  "  I  know 
of  no  one  who  Inhabits  a  higher  si>here  of 
thought  and  who  has  done  more  to  lift  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  his  fellow 
man  than  Noble  Hawkes. 

In  every  movement  there  Is  someone  who 
represents  the  conscience  of  that  movement. 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  more  nearly  repre- 
sents the  conscience  of  Freemasonry  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Shrine  than  Noble  Hawkes. 

He  has  been  my  faithful  friend  for  many 
years  and  a-s  Napoleon  said  "A  faithful 
friend  Is  the  true  Image  of  dlety  "  By  his 
conduct  and  example  Noble  Hawkes  has.  for 
decades,  been  the  Image  of  things  that  help 
to  make  this  a  better  world. 


SOLUTION    OF    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr  MtGEE  Mr.  President,  among  the 
momentou.s  problems  facing  u.s  today  is 
the  ju.st  solution  of  the  criai.s  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st  If  we  are  to  end  the  threat 
to  world  peace  that  has  existed  in  that 
part  of  the  world  for  the  last  20  years, 
we  need  calm,  wi.se.  and  objective  judg- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  the  recent  page  1 
editorial  appearing  in  the  AFL-CIO 
News,  and  written  by  Geort^e  Meany. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  twice  a 
member  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  us  all,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Who  Is  THE  Aggressor? 

For  the  last  two  months.  Irresponsible 
denunciations  have  marred  the  UN  sessions 
on  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  Our  country 
and  to  an  even  greater  extent,  Israel,  have 
been  the  targets  of  bitter  abuse  and  slanders 
by  Soviet  spokesmen  and  tlieir  Nasserite 
proxies.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  UN  can- 
not serve  as  an  Instrument  for  fostering 
honorable  and  harmonious  relations  among 
Its  member  states. 

In  these  UN  jes.sions,  the  technique  of  the 
Big  Lie.  fanatically  applied  by  Hitler  and 
Goebbels  against  the  Jewish  people  more 
than  tliirty  years  ago,  has  been  perfected  by 
Pederenko  and  Kosygin.  Though  the  outrage- 
ous charges  of  Nazism  against  Israel  and  the 
nations  friendly  to  It  are  reprehensible 
frauds,  they  are  not  surprising. 

It  is.  however,  shocking  and  distressing 
that  the  spokesmen  of  the  democracies  sat 
Idly  by  in  stony  silence  in  the  face  of  these 
diatribes.  That  such  tolerance  only  encour- 
ages Communist  arrogance  and  aggressive- 
ness was  subsequently  demonstrated  in  the 
tone  and  substance  of  Kosygln's  remarks  at 
the  press  conference  Before  his  departure  for 
Moscow. 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  the  Communists  to 
charge  others  with  the  crimes  of  which  they 
themselves  are  guilty.  We  need  but  recall 
that  the  Soviet  government  hailed  the  Nazis 
as  "blood  brothers."  In  partnership  with 
Hitler,  the  USSR  butchered  Poland  and 
snuffed  out  the  Independence  of  the  Baltic 
republics.  The  Kremlin  congratulated  Hitler 
on  his  capture  of  Paris,  while  denouncing 
the  Allies  for  resisting  Nazi  aggression.  Nor 
has  the  world  forgotten  that  Communist  Rus- 
sia waged  two  cruel  wars  against  the  small 
heroic  republic  of  Finland,  while  denouncing 
it  as  an  aggressor  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  the  world  can  never  forgive  the  So- 
viet government  for  crushing  by  force  of 
arms  Hungarian  democracy.  For  years,  this 
same  Soviet  government — whose  representa- 
tives now  so  hypocritically  Insist  on  instan- 
taneous compliance  with  UN  decisions — has 
flagrantly  violated  13  UN  resolutions  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  tlie  restora- 
tion nf  Hungarian  Independence.  Eighty-five 
thousand  Soviet  troops  still  occupy  Hungary. 
In  fact,  the  circulation  of  the  UN  reports  and 
resolutions  condemning  the  massive  armed 
Soviet  Intervention  In  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution  Is  still  prohibited  in  all  Commu- 
nist countries  on  the  pain  of  severe  prison 
penalties. 

The  Kremlin  and  its  Middle  Ea^t  clients 
have  launched  their  assaults  on  truth  and 
decency  as  a  poisonous  smokescreen  for  hid- 
ing the  humiliating  political  and  military 
defeat  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  Israeli 
forces,  who  were  fighting  for  the  very  life  of 
their  country. 

The  Soviet  government  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  dangerous  crisis  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  equipped  Nasser  and  goaded  him 
on  to  rally  the  reactionary  Arab  rulers  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  Since  the  UN 
cease-fire,  the  USSR  has  resumed  sowing  the 
seeds  of  future  war  by  stepping  up  Its  ship- 
ment of  weapons  for  aggression  to  the  dis- 
credited Nasser  regime  and  Its  Syrian  accom- 
plice. The  Soviet  dictatorship  should  be 
sternly  condemned  and  unequivocally  re- 
pudiated for  this  war-breeding  policy.  In  this 
situation.  Israel  deserves  the  commendation 
and  support  of  all  people  devoted  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

SUPPORT   PRESmENT    JOHNSON'S    MIDDLE   EAST 
PROGRAM 

We  appeal  to  our  government  to  mobilize 
*11  Its  Influence  and  resources  for  UN  sup- 
port of  Pres.  Johnson's  five  point  program. 
It  provides  a  Just  and  sound  basis  for  a 
peace  settlement  and  Joint  efforts  by  all  the 


nations  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  they  so  urgently 
need.  We  urge  our  free  trade  union  col- 
leagues overseas  to  lose  no  time  In  having 
their  governments  give  prompt  and  ener- 
getic support  to  this  program. 

We  urge  all  AFL-CIO  organlzsations  and 
ICFTU  afBUates  to  provide  generous  assist- 
ance to  the  Hlstadrut  In  Its  efforts  to  meet 
the  vital  tasks  of  social  and  economic  re- 
construction In  peace  and  freedom.  In  view 
of  its  practical  experience,  Hlstadrut  can 
make  valuable  contributions  towards  help- 
ing Arab  and  Israeli  workers  alike  enhance 
their  well-being,  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

We  appeal  to  the  workers  of  the  Arab 
lands  to  help  their  countries  strike  out  In  a 
new  direction  and  cooperate  with  the  people 
of  Israel  In  building  a  peaceful,  free  and 
prosperous  Middle  East. 


CITIZENS  COMMriTEE  FOR  PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  begins  hearings  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  it  is 
encouraging  to  me  to  learn  of  the  or- 
ganization and  growth  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Public  Televi- 
sion. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
reports  that  the  committee,  formed  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  ago,  has  ap- 
pointed an  executive  director,  Ben  Kuba- 
sik,  associate  director  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Laboratory  of  National  Ed- 
ucational Television. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kubasik  is 
indication  that  this  committee,  composed 
of  such  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
American  arts,  letters,  and  business — 
many  of  them  residents  of  New  York — is 
now  ready  to  begin  in  earnest  its  work 
of  establishing  long-range  public  interest 
in  public  television. 

The  list  of  the  founders  and  initial 
members  of  this  important  group,  Mr. 
Piesident,  is  another  indication  of  awak- 
ening national  interest  in  the  prospects 
and  possibilities  of  noncommercial 
broadcasting.  Its  chairman  is  the  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker,  Thomas  P.  F. 
Hoving,  director  of  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  and  formerly 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  Parks 
Department.  As  Parks  Commissioner, 
Tom  Hoving  captured  the  spii-it  of  New 
York  and  the  imagination  of  its  people. 
I  know  that  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
public  broadcasting  will  be  equally  ef- 
fective. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hoving,  founders  of 
the  committee  are:  Ralph  Ellison, 
author ;  Devereux  Josephs,  former  chair- 
man of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  board  of 
WNDT,  the  New  York  educational  tele- 
vision station;  Ralph  Lowell,  chairman 
of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Co.,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Educa- 
tion TV  station,  WGBH;  and  Newton 
Minow,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  now  a 
director  of  WTTW,  the  educational  TV 
station  in  Chicago. 

It  has  a  stellar  roster  of  members  high- 
ly distinguished  in  every  field  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  committee  has  been  pledged  fi- 
nancial   support    from    the    Danforth 


Foundation,  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foimdation, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York. 
When  Tom  Hoving  took  over  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  said: 

There  is  some  real  hope  now  that  Public 
Television  will  not  only  get  out  of  the  poor 
house,  but  will  be  a  magnet  for  high-voltage 
talent.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  people 
will  cancel  engagements  because  they  have 
spotted  a  television  show  on  that  evening's 
program  that  they  c.in't  afford  to  miss. 

The  formation  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
President,  gives  hope  to  all  of  us  here 
who  supported  S.  1160  that  the  promise 
of  noncommercial  broadcasting  will  be 
fulfilled  through  the  work  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  proposed  by 
the  bill  and  the  active  support  and  work 
of  distinguished  Americans  such  as  the 
members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
and  an  article  concerning  the  committee 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  individuals  have  thus  far 
Joined    the    new   National    Committee: 

Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving,  Chairman, 

David  Amram,  Composer  In  Residence, 
Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  Industrialist  and 
rancher,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Seth  G,  Atwood,  President,  Atwood  Vacuum 
Machine  Co,,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Past  Presi- 
dent, Young  Presidents  Organization. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor,  composer. 
New  York  City. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  President,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven. 

Paddy  Chayefsky,  author,  New  York  City, 

Sister  Mary  Corlta,  Professor  of  Art,  Im- 
maculate Heart  College,  Los  Angeles, 

Nina  Culliuan.  Houston, 

Mrs,  Moise  Dennery,  President,  Greater 
New  Orle.iiis  Television  Foundation  (WYES- 
TV). 

Carl  J,  Dolce.  Superintendent  of  ScIiooIg, 
New  Orleans. 

Lee  A.  DuBridge.  President,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Chairman,  Commu- 
nity Television  of  Southern  California 
(KCET). 

Ralph  Ellison,  author.  New  York  City. 

Mortimer  Flelshhacker,  Jr..  Chairman. 
Precision  Instrument  Co.;  President,  Bay 
Area  Educational  Television  Association 
(KQED) ,  San  Francisco. 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  engineer.  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois. 

Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  Chairman,  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc.,  Cambridge. 

Michael  Harrington,  author.  New  York 
City. 

Leland  Hazard,  Professor  of  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration and  Law,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology;  Honorary  Chairman  ,  WQED, 
Pittsburgh. 

E.  William  Henry,  attorney,  Washington, 
D.C.;  former  chairman,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Jerome  H.  Holland.  President,  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Hampton,  Virginia. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  WNDT.  New  York  City. 

Milton  Katims,  conductor,  Seattle  Sym- 
phony. 

Arthur  B.  Krim,  President,  United  Artists 
Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Ralph  Lowell,  Chairman,  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company;  President,  WGBH 
Educational  Foundation. 

Myrna  Loy.  actress.  New  York  City. 
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Arthxir  Miller,  author.  Roxbury.  Conn. 

Newton  N.  Mlnow.  attorney.  Chicago;  for- 
mer chairman.  F  C  C 

Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead.  President.  Na- 
tional PTA.  Assoc  .  Professor  of  Health  Edu- 
c.uion.  University  cf  Oregon.  Eugene. 

Hugo  Neuhouse.  architect    Hoiiiton. 

?rof  Antonia  Pantoja.  President  of  the 
Bonrd.  Puerto  Rlean  Forum.  New  York  City 

I.  M    Pel.  architect.  New  York  City. 

Gerard  Piel,  editor.  Scientific  American, 
New  York  Citv 

Norman  Podhoretz,  editor.  Commentary. 
New  York  City. 

KiiTold  Prince,  Broadway  producer-director, 
New  York  City 

Edward  M  Piircell.  physicist.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cambridi^e 

Robert  Rauschenberg.  artist.  New  York 
City. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson.  President,  Chicago  Edu- 
cational   Television    Association    (WTTW). 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  former  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, Atlanta 

Susan  Schmidt,  editor.  Colorado  Daily. 
University  of  Colorado.  Boulder 

Budd  Schulbercr.  author.  Los  An?eles. 

Maria  Tallchlef.   ballerina.   Chicago 

Alan  Temko.  Institute  of  Urban  Affairs, 
University  of   California.   Berkeley 

Leslie  Uggans,  actress.  New  York  City. 

Ell  Wallach,  actor.  New  York  City 

June  Wayne,  Director.  Tamarind  Lithog- 
raphy Workshop.  Los  Angeles 

Leonard  Woodcock.  Vice  President,  United 
Auto  Workers.  Detroit 

Whitney  Youn^,  Jr.  Executive  Director. 
National  Urban  League.  New  York  City. 

Ben    Kubasik    Joi.vs    Untt    f^r    PfBi,lc    TV 

Ben  Kubaslk.  associate  director  of  the 
Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  of  National  Ed- 
ucational Television,  was  appointed  yester- 
day as  executive  director  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Public  Television  Mr. 
Kubaslk.  38  years  old.  will  assume  his  new 
duties  on  July  31  at  an  annual  salary  of  ap- 
proximately $40,000 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Television  e.Tperts  to  have  as  members 
more  than  100  leaders  In  the  arts,  educa- 
tion and  business  Thomas  P  F  Hovlng.  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Musreum  of  Art. 
Is  chairman  of  the  group,  which  currently 
numbers  more  th.%n  60 

Mr.  Hovlng  said  yesterd.iy  that  w".th  Mr 
Kubaslk's  appointment  "the  committee  can 
now  begin  to  move  We  have  a  helmsman  now 
and  he  certainly  kn  rws  how  to  steer  He  is 
the  best  In  the  buslnese  " 

When  the  committee  was  formed  In  May, 
Mr.  Hovlng  said  Its  main  goal  was  to  Involve 
outstanding  figures  in  the  nation's  cultural 
life  In  the  promotion  of  a  diversified  pro- 
gram service  outside  commercial  broadcast 
schedules. 

The  committee  has  offices  at  609  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. 


FEDERAL     SPENDING     AND     THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  citizens 
are  always  concerned  about  Federal 
spending  and  the  public  debt.  But  these 
matters  are  of  unusual  concern  at  this 
time  because  of  the  militar>-  operations 
In  Vietnam  which  are  costing  some  $20 
billion  a  year. 

I  have  prepared  a  summary  of  current 
spending  figures  and  debt  totals  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

WREXE     DOES     TOVB     rEOCKAL     TAX     MONET     CO? 

Federal  exjjendl lures  are  dominated  by 
Items  connected  w>lti  present  world  crises 
and   past  wars.   Including   national   defense, 


veterans  benefits,  and  Interest  on  the  debt. 
These  three  Items  alone  account  for  almost 
fo\ir-flfths  of  total  Federal  spending— The 
Problems  and  Promise  of  American  Democ- 
racy, p.  202. 

In  round  figures,  here  are  the  12  cate- 
gories of  the  administrative  budget — 
which  does  not  include  Social  Security: 

National  Defense.  $75 ',j  billion.  56.4  per- 
cent. 

International  a.Talrs  and  finance,  $4 ''4  bil- 
lion. 3.5  percent. 

Space  research  and  technology.  $5'/i  bil- 
lion. 4.0  percent. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  research.  $3 
billion,   23    percent. 

Natural  resources.  $3'^  billion.  2.6  percent. 

Commerce  and  transportation.  $3  billion, 
2  3  percent. 

Housing  and  community  development,  $1 
b. 11  Ion,   ,07  percent. 

Health,  labor,  and  weUare.  $11  Vi  billion. 
8  0  percent. 

Education,  $2^4  billion.  2  0  percent. 

Veterans  beneHts  and  services.  $6  billion. 
4  5  percent. 

General  government,  $2^4  billion.  2.0  per- 
cent. 

Interest,  $14  billion.  105  percent. 

(Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968  ) 

In  June.  Budi^et  Director  Charles  L. 
Schullze  pointed  out  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  going  down  in  relation  to 
the  national  income.  Concerning  admin- 
istrative Ludget  expenditures — which  do 
not  include  social  security  payments — he 
said: 

Excluding  the  costs  of  Vietnam.  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  administrative  budget 
were  16  percent  of  gross  national  product 
(GNPi  In  1964— they  will  be  14  percent  In 
fiscal  1967  and  1968  Taking  all  four  years  of 
the  Johnson  .\dminislration  together  Fed- 
eral non-Vietnam  extjendltures  averaijed  14  2 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  com- 
pared to  16  3  percent  for  the  last  six  years  of 
President  Elsenhower's  Administration,  the 
period  after  the  end  of  the  Kort-^n  W.ir 

Even  Including  the  cost  of  Vietnam — 
which  are  running  In  excess  of  $20  billion — 
the  ratio  of  Federal  expenditures  to  GNP, 
In  both  fi.scal  1967  and  1968.  will  be  16  8  per- 
cent, less  than  In  1955  and  1959  I  years  In 
which  there  were  no  war  expenditures*,  and 
far  below  the  21  percent  reached  during  the 
Korean  War. 

If  .social  security  i.<5  added  in.  expend- 
itures look  like  this — Schultze  quote 
continued : 

If  we  use  the  more  comprehensive  national 
Income  accounts  budget  (NI.\i.  non-Viet- 
nam expenditures  fall  from  19  1  percent  of 
GNP  in  1064  to  17  6  percent  In  1967  The  ra- 
tio will  Increase  to  about  18  percent  in  1968. 
The  NI.\  budget  (as  a  percentage  of  GNP) 
declines  less  than  the  administrative  budget 
primarily  because  of  the  rapidly  rising  ex- 
penditures of  the  self-financed  trust  funds. 
(Social  Security  and  IntersUitc  highway  ) 
But  these  funds  are  running;  a  substantial 
surplus — revenues  have  risen  faster  than  ex- 
penditures. 

On  any  measure.  non-Vietnam  expendi- 
tures have  risen  less  rapidly  than  the  na- 
tional economy.  They  account  for  a  smaller — 
not  a  larger — share  of  our  national  income. 

THE  FEDEaAL  DEBT  HAS  CONE  UP  MfrH  MORE 
SLOWLY  THA.N  PERSONAL,  CORPORATE,  OB 
STATE    AND    LOCAL    DEBT 

Since  1947.  tJie  Federal  debt  has 
grown  less  than  30  percent,  while  private 
debt  has  risen  akxjut  550  percent  and  the 
debt  of  State  and  local  government 
about  700  percent: 


lOollar  amounts  in  billions] 

Fedett) 

Peisonal      Corpora- 
ttons 

State  local 

1950 

J256.7 
1329.8 

28.4 

W3.9           $167 
$4S9. 6             Ji33 

448             213 

I?0,7 

1%6 

Increau  (per- 
cent)  

JlOl.l 
348 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  Federal  tax  mon- 
eys and  our  Federal  debt  arc  spent  on  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  mus: 
be  paid  for  war  and  defense.  No  one 
would  deny  a  .soldier  the  money  needed  to 
fight  a  war:  but  many  balk  at  payina  for 
the  freedom,  which  that  soldier  gained, 
when  taxes  are  still  bcin-  collected  5,  10 
or  20  years  later. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  tlie  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  to  render  those  services  which 
our  citizens  cannot  provide  as  individ- 
uals. Wherever  there  Is  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure or  any  degree  of  extravagance, 
it  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  out.  But,  by 
far  tht'  preatest  proportion  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures come  in  the  military  and  fixed 
co.st  area.s.  Proportionate  to  our  national 
Income  there  has  not  been  any  unwar- 
ranted growth  in  domestic  expenditures. 
It  i.--  unrealistic  to  believe  that  our  fiscal 
problems  can  be  solved  readily  by  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  domestic 
spending. 

THE   UPWARD  BOUND   PROGRAM 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  reporting 
that  a  Federal  program  is  going  well. 
and  is  accomplishing  the  puipose  for 
which  it  was  established.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  program  is  a  hu- 
manitarian one.  which  is  improving  and 
consei  vine  our  human  resources. 

I  have  just  received  such  a  lettor  from 
Piof.  James  D.  Condie.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  p.sychology  at  Weber  State  College 
and  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
tram  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Condies  fine  letter  discussing  the 
positive  effects  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  on  the  lives  of  students  Involved 
In  it  at  Weber  State  College  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Weber  State  Ciii-LECE. 
Ogden.  Utah.  June  23,  1067. 
Hon  Frank  E.  Moss. 

U.S.    Senate.    Neic    Senate    Office    Building. 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Approximately  one 
year  ago.  Weber  State  College  began  it.s  first 
year's  experience  with  an  Upward  Bound 
Pro<;ram  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  Up- 
ward Bound  Is  one  of  the  educational  en- 
deavors financed  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Those  of  us  closely  as.soclatcd  with  Upward 
Bound  at  Weber  State  have  seen  much  Im- 
provement in  hU  aspects  of  the  Upward 
Bound  student's  life.  Naturally,  there  are 
some  wh<j  have  been  so  depressed  through- 
out their  lives  that  In  one  short  year  we 
have  been  unable  to  modify  their  attitude 
sufficiently  to  get  them  college  bound.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  would  like  to  Inform  you 
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of  the  very  positive  progress  which  has  been 
made.  As  you  are  aware,  approximately  eight 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  college-age  students 
Irom  low-income  families,  in  reality,  attend 
c  lUege.  This  year,  there  are  seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  our  Upward  Bound  high  school 
^'Tiduates  who  will  be<5in  college.  For  most. 
tiiii  cuilege  experience  will  be  done  com- 
pletely on  their  own  with  little  or  no  eco- 
I'.jinic  or  emotional  support  from  home. 

We  would  be  most  pleased  if  you  could 
st.ip  by  Weber  State  some  tune  this  summer 
between  June  26  and  August  5  to  visit  with 
the  students  and  a  very  capable  and  sensi- 
tive f.iculty  and  staff.  Since  there  will  be  field 
trips  and  the  students  will  be  gone  from 
campus  on  occasion,  we  hope  you  can  find 
time  to  visit  us  when  the  students  are  here. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  D.  Conde, 
Ais^stant  Professor  of  Psycliology. 

Director,  Upicard  Bound. 


FORMER  FOE  HAILS  HOUSING  LAW 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  8  published  a  story 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  legislators 
and  realtors  throughout  the  country.  The 
article  concerns  a  recent  statement  by 
John  I.  Hasselblad.  a  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  who,  2  years  ago,  was  a  sincere 
and  ardent  foe  of  the  proposed  Colorado 
fair  housing  law.  That  law  was  enacted 
over  the  protests  of  Mr.  Hasselblad  and 
many  members  of  the  industry,  but  he 
now  declares  that  such  laws  are  neces- 
sary throughout  the  Nation  "if  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  problem  of  human 
relations  in  housing." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hasselblad  finds, 
"The  real  estate  industry  has  not  been 
hurt  by  the  law"  and  the  extent  of  public 
acceptance  is  "amazing."  He  destroys 
the  myth  that  property  values  deteriorate 
when  minority  groups  move  into  a  neigh- 
borhood and  urges  his  colleagues  in  other 
States  to  support  the  passage  of  fair 
housing  laws. 

Mr.  Hasselblad's  statement  certainly 
encourages  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  a  national  fair  housing  law 
and,  hopefully,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  opposition  of  the  real 
estate  industry  to  such  a  Federal  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Former  Foe  Hails  Open  Housing  Law — Den- 
ver Realtor  Says  Pears  Have  Proved  Un- 
founded 

Nashville.  Tenn..  July  7. — A  real  estate 
broker  who  led  a  campaign  against  the  en- 
actment of  Colorado's  open  housing  law 
termed  the  law  a  success  and  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  today. 

John  I,  Hasselblad.  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Denver  Board  of 
Realtors,  told  a  race  relations  Institute  here 
tliat  real  estate  men  should  promote  f;Ur 
hoasing  legislation  In  other  states. 

The  institute,  the  24th  annual  conference 
of  Its  kind  at  Fiske  University,  ends  tomor- 
fow  with  reports  on  clinics  conducted  In  the 
last  two  weeks  by  the  200  participants.  Those 
taking  part  are  civil  rights  workers,  church 
lay  leaders,  ministers,  educato's.  sociologists 
wid  political  scientists. 

Mr.  Hasselblad  recounted  what  he  called  "a 
atanic  battle  to  keep  fair  housing  legislation 


from  being  enacted"  In  Colorado  two  years 
ago. 

warned  op  riot  and  revolt 

"We  warned  that  If  legislation  ol  this  sort 
was  passed  we  would  see  riots  and  people  In 
rebellion  such  as  we  have  never  seen  before." 
h?  said.  "We  quoted  the  Constitution.  We 
qtKited  the  Bible.  We  said  this  would  only 
lead  to  the  eventual  breakdown  of  all  our 
Ijrccious  freedoms." 

But  the  campaign  failed.  The  bill  was 
piis.sed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor.  A  Denver  Fair  Housing  Center  was 
organized  by  civic  leaders  to  help  people  find 
housing  wherever  they  wanted  In  the  city. 

"We  find  a  condition  today  that  we  would 
not  have  believed  possible  two  years  ago," 
I  ■.  Hasselblad  declared.  "We  find  that  the 
real  estate  Industry  has  not  l^een  hurt  by 
the  law.  We  find  that  there  has  been  an 
amazing  public  acceptance  of  the  law." 

"The  law  has  definitely  assisted  the  public 
and  the  real  estate  Industr-  to  bring  about 
a  healthier  climate  In  human  relations."  he 
continued.  "The  law  has  not  brought  about 
an  increase  in  so-called  Incidents,  riots, 
marches  and  so  forth." 

property  values  STE.^DY 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "Just  the  opposite!  We 
find  that  there  has  not  been  a  decrease  in 
property  values  by  an  Influx  of  minority  peo- 
ple into  an  area.  The  law  has  helped  to  create 
an  atmosphere  In  which  responsible  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  dedicated  to  the 
c:iuse  of  human  liberty  can  work  together 
intelligently  and  effectively." 

Instead  of  being  "a  bunch  of  bigoted  in- 
dividuals," as  they  are  sometimes  pictured, 
Mr.  Hasselblad  said  real  estate  men  are  vitally 
Interested  and  concerned  about  the  total 
welfare  of  our  communities." 

"The  paths  which  the  realtors  of  Colorado 
have  walked  In  the  past  two  years,"  he  said, 
"arc  the  paths  which  all  realto-":  throughout 
the  country  must  eventually  walk  If  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  problem  of  human  rela- 
tions in  housing  which,  of  course,  leads  to 
many  otlier  reforms." 


POLITICAL  BROADCAST  SPENDING 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  was  embroiled  in  a  protracted 
debate  over  the  need  to  establish  some 
system  of  public  financing  for  election 
campaigns.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  a  number  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  will  shortly  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  for  further  discus- 
sion by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Much  of  the  debate  and  testimony  cen- 
tered on  the  threat  to  our  democratic 
principles  posed  by  the  need  of  candi- 
dates for  high  political  office  to  rely  upon 
a  few  wealthy  sources  for  their  campaign 
funds.  Some  have  expressed  the  view  that 
this  danger  is  immediate;  others,  that 
it  is  more  remote,  or  nonexistent. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  more 
people  are  giving  more  money  to  political 
campaigns  than  ever  before.  In  1956, 
approximately  8  million  individuals  con- 
tributed to  political  campaigns.  By  1964, 
this  number  had  increased  to  12  million. 

These  figures  have  led  many  to  ask 
why  any  Federal  financing  of  elections 
is  needed  when  more  people  are  con- 
tributing than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
past  and  thus  the  reliance  of  candidates 
on  a  few  wealthy  sources  may  in  fact  be 
declining. 

Mr.  President,  this  reasoning  ignores 
the  quantum  jump  in  campaign  spending 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  election  to 


public  office  is  growing  so  rapidly  as  to 
completely  outstrip  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  individual  contributors. 

Recent  evidence  of  this  fact  was  pre- 
sented in  an  article  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  citing  the  tremendous 
increase  in  spending  for  political  broad- 
casts in  the  1966  elections.  For  last  year's 
campaigns,  all  candidates  spent  approxi- 
mately $32  million  for  spot  announce- 
ments and  political  programs  on  radio 
and  television.  This  amount  represents 
an  increase  of  60  i^ercent  over  the  total 
spent  in  1962,  tlie  last  nonpresidential 
election  year.  This  figure  almost  equals 
the  $34.6  million  spent  in  the  presidtn- 
tial  year  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  a  suspension  of  tiie 
equal  time  clause  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  I  have 
proposed  for  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  would  help  reduce 
the  major  cost  of  political  campaigns  by 
peiTnitting  broadcasters  to  donate  *ime 
for  public  debate  to  our  major  candidates 
without  the  fear  of  inundation  by  a  host 
of  splinter  contenders. 

Nonetheless,  important  tliough  such  a 
measure  inight  be,  it  would  only  be  a 
partial  step.  If  the  tremendous  costs  of 
political  campaigns  are  to  be  responsibly 
met,  if  the  burden  of  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  unobligated  officials  is  to  be  more 
fully  shared,  if  the  dangerous  reliance 
of  candidates  on  special  interests  for 
election  financing  is  to  be  avoided,  more 
comprehensive  reform  is  required.  As  tlie 
tremendous  increase  in  campaign  "osts 
for  the  1966  elections  indicates,  some 
system  of  public  financing  for  our  Fed- 
eral elections  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Political  Spending  for  Radio  and  TV  Up  in 

1966 — Oltlays   op   $32    Million    for    Off 

Year  Close  to  Total  in  1964  Presidentl^l 

Year 

(By   Eileen    Shanahan) 

Washington,  July  10. — Political  candidates 
spent  almost  as  much  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  in  1966,  a  year  without  a 
Presidential  campaign,  as  they  did  In  1964, 
a  Presidential  election  year. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reported  today  that  candidates  of  all  parties 
spent  a  total  of  $32-mlllion  for  spot  an- 
nouncements and  political  programs  last 
year.  The  figure  represents  a  Jump  of  60  per 
cent  from  the  total  spent  in  1962,  the  last 
non-Presldentiai  election  year. 

Last  year's  total  almost  equaled  the  $34  6- 
million  spent  In  1964,  for  Presidential  and 
non-Presidential  campaigns  combined.  The 
non-Presidential  portion  of  the  outlays  in 
1964  was  e21.8-mllllon. 

Democratic  candidates  spent  more  than 
half  as  much  again  tlian  did  Republican 
candidates  in  1966 — $18.5-mlIlion,  compared 
with  $12  2-mllllon. 

DRAIN     MAINLY    IN    SOUTH 

The  larger  Democratic  outlays  for  radio 
and  TV  advertising  were  accounted  for,  how- 
ever, by  their  heavier  expenses  in  primary 
elections — mainly  in  the  South. 

For  the  November  general  elections,  tlie 
Republicans  outspent  the  Democrats,  $10.4- 
mllllon  to  $8.5-mlIllon. 

The  commission's  report  on  paid  campaign 
advertising  that  all  of  the  increased  spend- 
ing, compared  with  1962,  came  from  an  in- 
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crease  In  spot  anni  uncements  and  that  the 
Increase  was  gre.aer  for  radio  than  for  tele- 
vision. 

Paid  political  ads  on  standard  AM  radio 
accounted  for  41  per  cent  of  the  money  spent 
on  political  broadcasts  In  1966 — a  total  of 
$13.1-mllllon.  That  was  an  Increase  of  70 
per  cent  In  the  dollar  charges  for  radio  ad- 
vertising, compared  with  an  Increase  of  50 
per  cent  for  television. 

Radio  and  TV  station  billings  for  spot  an- 
nouncements, totaling  $27  5-mllUon.  were 
85  per  cent  higher  than  In  1962  Outlays  for 
sponsorship  of  entire  programs,  however,  de- 
clined  from  $5  2-milllon   to  $4  5-milllon 

Although  the  Democrats  have  con.=iistently 
outspent  the  Republicans,  since  1962  for 
broadcast  advertising,  the  margin  widened 
considerably  last  year  In  1964,  the  Democrats 
spent  tl7.8-inllllon.  compared  with  the  Re- 
publicans' $15-mllllon.  In  1962,  the  figures 
were  Democrats.  »l2-mllUon.  Republicans 
$7.5-mllllon.  In  1960.  the  Republicans  out- 
spent  the  Democrats.  $76-mllllon  to  »62- 
mllUon. 

Of  the  5,500  radio  and  television  stations 
covered  by  the  survey  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  only  131  —  Includ- 
ing only  21  television  stations— said  they  had 
broadcast  their  own  editorials  for  or  against 
candidates. 

The  average  television  station  received 
$20,000  for  paid  political  .spots  and  programs 
and  the  average  radio  station  a  little  more 
than  •2.000. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  night.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

"ITie  Vice  President  addiessed  him.self 
in  this  speech  to  what  is  surely  the  most 
significant  educational  l.s.sue  today,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  proi^rams  for  the 
children  of  the  poor 

Mr.  Humphrey  asked  schoolmen  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  helping  disadvan- 
taged children  "all  year  Ion:,' — not  all 
year  except  the  hot.  troubled  months  of 
summer."  He  called  for  school  facilities — 
"educational  treasure  houses  ' — to  open 
their  doors  to  poor  children  in  the  sum- 
mers; and  he  called  on  the  schools  to 
reach  out  to  poor  families  and  eet  them 
involved  in  school  planning  And  he 
called  for  an  examination  of  school  cur- 
riculums  to  see  that  all  youn.,'  people  are 
being  prepared  for  a  future  to  fit  their 
aptitudes  and  capacities. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  maiiruficent 
speech,  enthusiastically  received.  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  wide  circulation.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recona. 
as  follows: 
Remaiucs  or  VlCF  Prfsitent  Htbert  H.  Hcm- 

PHRET  AT  THE  NATION  \L  EOUC^TION  As.StVIA- 

TiOM.  Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  Jvly  7,  1967 

Today  I  want  to  taJlc  with  you  not  only  as 
your  Vice  President,  but  also  as  a  former 
teacher,  educator,  and  one  who  shares  your 
hopes  and  concerns 

EWery  one  of  us  is  deeply  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  education  in  building  a  strong 
and  free  nation  But  sometimes  we  learn  that 
lesson  best  by  seeing  It  in  practice  elsewhere 

I  returned  two  days  ago  from  a  mission  to 
the  Republic  of  K^jrea. 


Korea  is  a  nation  which  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies beneath  oppre.ssion  and  dis.ist^'r.  At 
the  end  of  World  W.ur  II.  almost  no  one  would 
have  given  odds  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
might  one  day  be  a  strong,  free  and  self-sus- 
taining nation.  Certainly  no  one  would  have 
done  so  during  the  terrible  years  of  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

But  today  Korea  la  a  vital,  growing  nation 
at  the  point  of  economic  take-off.  It  is  a  na- 
tion which  will  be  a  power  in  the  years  ahead 
In  free  Asia — and  all  UUs  In  one  generation. 

How  is  it  being  done? 

Careful  economic  development  has  been 
undertaken.  However,  even  more  Important 
has  been  that  nations  dedication  to  educa- 
tion for  all  her  people. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  still  filled 
with  a  good  deal  of  poverty.  It  certainly  In  no 
way  approximates  our  own  standard  of  living. 
But  Korea's  young  people — more  than  half 
the  population  is  less  than  19  years  old — are 
receiving  quality  public  education.  And  the 
n.itlon  Is  moving. 

Tlie  contrast  is  stark  Old  men  and  women 
in  iriulitional  dress  sit  resignedly  by  their 
doorways  But  the  streets  are  filled  with 
young  people — strong,  healthy,  In  Western 
dress,  and  typically  carrying  school  books. 
And  these  young  people  are  Koreas  future. 

From  a  devastated  and  backward  society  to 
a  vigorous,  progressive  nation  In  one  genera- 
tion— and  education  is  doing  it. 

One  evening  while  I  was  in  Seoul,  I  gave  a 
dinner  for  some  of  the  younger,  non-govern- 
montal  leaders — educators,  publishers,  labor 
leaders,  businessmen  At  tlie  end  of  the  din- 
ner, each  of  the  guests  rose  to  say  a  few  words. 
All  of  them  shared  one  theme;  We  always 
knew  we  could  do  It  and  that  our  country 
couUl  do  It  Now  for  the  first  time  we  have 
the  chajice. 

We  have  known  In  our  hearts,  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  best  way  to  build  a  nation  Is 
through  education  That  is  the  way  Korea  Is 
being  built  today  .\nd  that  is  the  way  Amer- 
ica has  been  built  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  Americans  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  our  educational  system  was  not 
what  it  should  be.  Sputnik,  circling  the 
earth  for  all  to  see.  gave  us  a  go<xl  kick  In 
the  seat  of  our  complacency.  Sputnik  told 
us  something  was  wrong  and  that  we  had 
better  get  moving. 

I  dont  need  to  tell  this  audience  at>out 
our  progress  In  education  since  Sputnik. 
That  progress  is  well  known  and  evident. 
What  I  do  want  to  do  Ls  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  spechU  efforts  we  In  America  still 
need  to  make — efforts  such  as  those  now 
being  made  In  the  Republic  of  Korea-  I  mean 
better  education  for  the  underprivileged  and 
overlooked. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  new  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.  For  the  past 
several  weeks  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to 
open  doors  for  impoverished  and  under- 
privileged young  people — tlu-ough  summer 
Jobs,  camping,  more  recreational  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  This  Is  where  we  have 
to  do  better  This  Is  where  your  special  help 
is  needed. 

We  have  some  good  laws  on  the  books  to- 
day But  It  Will  take  more  than  laws  to  make 
truly  equal  opportunity  a  reality  for  those 
whop.e  families  have  gone  so  long  without  it. 

We  have  money,  too — still  not  enough,  but 
more  than  ever  before — and  imaginative  pro- 
grams. But  these  things.  to«i.  won't  do  the 
Job  alone  If  our  disadvantaged  young  people 
do  not  have  extra  help  In  opening  their  doors 
to  opportunity.  Some  of  those  doors  are 
physical  doors — and  too  many  of  them  are 
cliised  right  now  all  over  our  country.  Be- 
hind thuse  drjors  are  gymnasiums  filled  with 
recreation  equipment  .  .  .  swimming  p(X)Is 
.  .  .  home  economics  rooms  filled  with 
sewing  machines  and  kitchen  equip- 
ment .  .  .  shops  with  tools  lying  un- 
used  .   .  .  libraries  with  books  going  unread. 

In   too  many  American  communities,  our 


schools  are  educational  treasure  houses 
closed  for  three  months  of  the  year.  And 
these  schools,  for  many  young  Americans, 
are  the  only  positive  Influences  in  their  lives. 

Not  only  could  many  of  these  schools 
bring  education  and  positive  experience  to 
young  people  In  the  summer,  they  could  be 
a  source  of  summer  Income  for  poor  young 
people  and  young  adults  as  well.  Teenag? 
boys  and  girls  who  need  the  money  could 
find  work  svipervlslng  activities  for  their 
younger  sisters  and  brothers 

Now  I  know  there  are  a  thou.sand  reasons 
why  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  keep  our  schools  open  the 
year  around. 

But  there  are  mtlliona  of  reasons  why  they 
viust  be  kept  open— and  those  reasons  are 
young  boys  and  girls  who  desperately  need 
the  extra  help  to  get  an  equal  chance  In  life 

These  are  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  wi;: 
be  statistics  on  the  tinemploymcnt.  welfare. 
and  crime  rolls  unless  they  get  help  now 
These  are  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  lost  re- 
sources to  our  country  and  a  blight  on  the 
conscience  of  a  nation  which  can  well  a.Tord 
to  help  them. 

Poor  people  are  poor  all  year  long — not  Just 
for  nine  months  a  ye.ar.  Disadvantaged  chil- 
dren need  help  all  year  long — not  all  year  ex- 
cept during  the  hot.  troubled  montlis  cf 
summer. 

You  may  a^k:  How  do  we  pay  for  it? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  c'.ery  .American  scluxil  dis- 
trict sit  down  and  use  their  aUundant  imagi- 
nations to  find  a  way  their  schools  can  help 
the  children  of  the  poor  during  the  summer 
months. 

Tlien  I  would  like  to  see  school  business 
managers  analyze  the  costs  and  come  tip  with 
what  Is  possible  for  how  much  money  I  be- 
lieve we  need  In  our  schools  the  s;iine  stand- 
ards of  cost  effectiveness  which  havt  proved 
so  useful,  for  Instance.  In  American  prlv.ite 
Industry  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
need  to  measure  every  priigram  In  our  schools 
as  to  Its  priority  and  Importance  vls-a-vls 
every  other  program. 

I  have  the  feeling  that.  If  truly  objective 
cost  effectiveness  studies  are  made,  we  will 
find  that  a  twelve-month  scliool  year  will 
have  priority  over  any  nimiber  of  other  pro- 
grams already  underway. 

Tlien  I  would  like  to  see  every  American 
contmunity  scoured  for  volunteers  and  a  de- 
lloerate  attempt  made  to  obtain  participa- 
tion of  the  well-off  people  In  the  community, 

I  believe  that  our  children  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  finish  on  the  gymnasium 
floor  Yes.  I  believe  they  are  more  Important 
than  the  tradition  of  three  months  off  fi^r 
those  who  work  in  the  school  systf  m  And  yes. 
I  believe  the  money  h.ia  to  be  found  to  par 
the  costs  of  helping  these  children  a  full 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Yes.  I  believe  our  schools  should  be  open 
twelve  months  a  year. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  do  a  far  better 
Job  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the  classroom 
for  the  children  of  poverty. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  children  from 
families  of  poverty  often  have  trouble  In 
scho<jl. 

The  whole  cmpl.asis  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Is  a  recognition  of 
thl5  probl<^m — and  Head  Start  Is  a  classic  re- 
spcn.se  la  It.  But  the  structures  of  our 
schools,  and  the  reactions  of  our  teachers  to 
the  children  of  the  poor,  are  two  big  pieces 
of  unfinished  business. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Miss  Jean 
Grambs.  of  Baltimore.  In  the  National  EU'- 
mentary  Principal. 

She  wrote:  "The  slum  child  comes  to 
school  with  all  kinds  of  things  that  the 
school  Is  Intent  on  eradicating.  The  school 
can't  stand  his  bad  speech  habits  Tlie  school 
does  not  like  hLm  to  wiggle  and  squirm.  Even 
if  he  does  .so  bociuse  he  Is  hungry  .  .  let  hi» 
Stomach  growl  and  churn  with  hunger;  It  is 
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no  business  of  the  school's,  and  besides,  It  Is 
considered  good  discipline  to  sit  still  when 
your  guts  ache. 

"The  school  doesn't  like  111-flttlng  clothes, 
or  uncombed  hair,  or  hair  that  Is  combed 
in  a  flashy  style  .... 

'  Now  all  of  these  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  neighborhoods  these  childen  come  from. 
part  of  their  families  and  their  growing  up. 
So  the  school  Is  In  essence  saying  to  these 
children:  We  don't  like  you  and  we  don't 
like  your  families — and  we  suspect  you  don't 
have  a  decent  family  anyway.  These  apprais- 
als by  the  school  tell  thousands  of  children 
that  they  have  been  assessed  and  found 
woefully  wanting." 

We  are  beginning  to  see  tliat  this  reaction 
is  absorbed  by  the  child  of  poverty  and  that 
he  actually  comes  to  believe  he  is  inferior.  His 
daily  failures  and  report  cards  tell  him  this 
again  as  time  goes  on — and  rejection  and 
defeat  become  normal  parts  of  his  daily 
life. 

So  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
all  the  laws  in  the  world — all  the  statements 
of  Intent  ...  all  the  money  ...  all  the  power 
structures  and  empires  will  not  help  the  poor 
child  so  long  as  he  Is  rejected  as  a  person  by 
the  system  and  its  teachers. 

And  what  about  the  parents  of  these 
children? 

Our  P-TA's  are  filled  with  responsible  and 
Gcxi-fearing  parents,  all  of  them  good  people. 

But  how  many  families  of  poverty  are 
represented  In  your  P-TA  and  many  others  1 
know?  If  these  people  do  not  come  forward 
on  their  own  initiative,  no  effort  Is  usually 
made  to  encourage  them  to  come  forward. 

The  whole  thrust  of  our  national  war  on 
poverty  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  poor  a  role 
in  building  their  own  destinies  ...  to  get 
them  to  lift  their  voices  and  become  in- 
volved. But  in  far  too  many  of  our  school 
systems,  this  concept  does  not  remotely  exist. 

What  happens  too  often?:  The  children 
from  middle-class  families,  from  a  whole- 
some home  environment,  are  easy  to  teach 
and  pleasant  to  work  with.  They  receive  a 
good  sliare  of  attention,  take  the  standard 
precollege  courses,  and  leave  our  school  sys- 
tems with  a  good  chance  for  success  in  life. 

Children  of  poverty,  on  the  other  hand, 
enter  school  badly  prepared  by  everything 
in  their  experience.  They  are  not  so  easy 
to  get  along  with  .  .  .  they  soon  experience 
frustration  and  rejection  .  .  .  and  often  as 
not  drop  out  before  their  schooling  is  done — 
unless  somewhere  along  the  way  a  sensitive 
and  understanding  teacher  or  school  sys- 
tem has  made  tlie  extra  effort  to  help  them 
find  their  way. 

Finally,  we  must  think  very  hard  about 
Just  what  kind  of  education  the  children  of 
poverty  are  receiving. 

Many  of  our  Instincts  tell  us.  I  know,  that 
all  our  young  people  should  follow  exact- 
ly the  same  homogenized  curriculum.  But 
I  wonder:  Does  such  a  curriculum  do  Justice 
to  all  our  young  people? 

Today,  there  are  more  than  15'^  million 
young  Americans  of  college  age.  But  only  6 
million  are,  in  fact.  In  college.  Our  goal, 
of  course,  Is  to  raise  that  figure. 

But  for  those  among  the  remaining  9' 2 
million  who  will  not  go  to  college,  we  must 
a.<;k  this  question:  Are  they  equipped  to  find 
a  Job  and  a  role  In  life? 

T(X)  often,  I  feel,  they  are  not. 

Many  of  you  saw  late  last  month  the  news 
of  Pre.-idcnt  Johnson's  visit  to  the  Oppor- 
tvinltips  Industrialization  Center  In  Phila- 
delphia, when  he  signed  into  law  a  Bill 
extending  the  Teacher  Corps. 

That  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter— supported  by  business,  labor  and  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community — has  trained  and 
found  work  for  6  thousand  people  in  the 
past  three  years.  By  and  large,  these  were 
people  whose  prior  education  simply  did  not 
equip  them  for  Jobs, 

At  the  Center,  people  are  taught  radio/ 
TV  repair,  auto  mechanics,   household  and 


home  rejjalr,  and  other  skills  needed  in  an 
economy  increasingly  oriented  toward  serv- 
ices rather  than  goods.  But  they  are  also 
trained  in  such  basic  things  as  how  to  apply 
for  a  Job  .  .  .  how  to  punch  a  time  clock 
.  .  .  and  how  to  dress  properly  to  hold  a 
Job. 

This  is  not  glamorous  work  for  the  teach- 
ers and  instructors.  But  It  does  help  people. 
It  does  flu  Jobs.  It  does  malse  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

So,  Just  as  we  examine  our  budgets  to 
find  ways  to  keep  our  schools  open  year- 
round,  I  think  we  should  also  examine  our 
curricula  to  see  if  all — and  not  Just  some — 
of  our  young  people  are  being  prepared  for 
a  future  to  fit  their  aptitudes  and  capacities. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  what  I  have  said 
may  sound  a  bit  like  sermonizing  to  some  of 
you.  Maybe  it  is.  But  we  will  need  nothing 
less  than  a  missionary  spirit  if  we  are  to 
really  build  the  kind  of  nation  we  say  we 
believe  in. 

For  I  believe,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  did, 
that:  "The  test  of  ou.-  progress  Is  not  wheth- 
er we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those 
who  have  too  much;  It  Is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

If  poor  and  struggling  nations  of  this 
world — nations  building  a  new  society  from 
the  ground  up — are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  the  kind  of  education  which  can  do  this, 
I  think  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  that 
price. 

If  it  means  harder  work  ...  if  It  means 
higher  taxes  ...  if  it  means  breaking  com- 
fortable old  habits,  I  say  we  have  to  do  it. 
Because  none  of  us  can  avoid  this  fact: 
There  are  two  Americas.  There  is  the  Amer- 
ica which  you  and  I  know  In  our  dally  lives. 
And  there  Is  the  America  which  lives  In 
poverty  ...  in  city  and  rural  slums  .  .  . 
without  Jobs  or  self-respect  or  hope. 

And  until  this  other  America — the  one 
from  which  It  is  all  too  easy  to  turn  our 
faces — becomes  Just  as  free,  just  as  equal, 
and  Just  as  prosperous  as  the  America  of 
affluence,  this  country  does  not  live  up  to 
what  we  profess  for  It. 

So  I  ask  your  help.  I  ask  you  to  look  around 
you.  I  ask  you  to  re-examine  the  programs, 
the  outlooks,  the  policies  of  yotir  schools. 

I  especially  ask  you,  right  now,  to  do  some- 
thing about  keeping  yotir  schools  open  next 
summer — or  for  the  remainder  of  this  sum- 
mer, for  that  matter.  If  It  Is  not  too  late. 

Budgets  are  being  prepared  now  for  the 
next  school  year. 

I  also  ask  you  to  join  in  our  national 
Stay-in-School  Campaign — aimed  at  getting 
pyotentlal  drop-outs  to  stay  in  school  and 
off  the  streets  when  the  summer  months 
end.  Your  local  Mayor's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity  will  be  heading  this  effort. 

I  believe  the  future  of  our  country  is  un- 
limited. I  think  America  has  only  begun  to 
show  the  world  what  It  can  do  and  to  exem- 
plify the  Ideal  we  all  believe  in — namely, 
that  we  can  truly  build  a  society,  "in- 
divisible, under  God,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 

When  this  America  stands  as  one,  when 
that  kind  of  society  has  been  built — then 
we  can  raise  our  heads  and  look  to  the  world 
around  us  with  confidence  and  pride.  For 
that  will  be  the  day  that  America  the  na- 
tion matches  America  the  ideal. 


ADDRESS  BY  JENO  P.  PAULUCCI 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  to  Invite  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  remarkable  address  deliv- 
ered recently  by  Mr.  Jeno  Paulucci  on 
the  occasion  of  the  golden  anniversary 
commemoration  of  Hibbing  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Hibbing,  Minn, 

Mr.  Paulucci,  the  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, was  bom  and  reared  in  north- 


eastern Minnesota  and  his  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  midst  of  poverty.  To- 
day, Mr.  Paulucci  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  successful  and  eminent  industrial- 
ists and  his  personal  story — much  of 
it  recounted  in  this  commemorative  ad- 
dress—is fascinating  and  instructive. 
Jeno  Paulucci's  story  is  that  of  a  man 
who,  through  diligence,  hard  work,  and 
self-sacrifice,  has  made  possible  for  him- 
self and  others  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Paulucci's  remarks  - 
eloquently  express  a  perspective  and 
philosophy  of  life  which  deserve  wide 
circulation  and  consideration.  Because 
of  Mr.  Paulucci's  important  remarks  con- 
cerning our  free  enterprise  system,  the 
necessity  for  equalizing  opportimity  for 
all  our  citizenry,  and  the  importance  of 
local  institutions  of  higher  learning  such 
as  the  Hibbing  Junior  College,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friends  .  .  .  Salute! 

It's  good  to  come  home  again  to  meet  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  former 
schoolmates  and  teachers.  It's  really  great 
to  get  together  with  you!  My  good  wife,  Lois, 
sends  her  greetings  and  regrets  for  not  being 
with  us  this  evening.  This  being  the  last  week 
of  school  in  Florida,  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
be  with  our  children. 

Like  others  here  ...  I  highly  prize  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  pay  homage  and 
tribute  .  .  .  long  overdue  ...  to  our  Hibbing 
Junior  College  ...  to  which  so  many  of  us 
owe  so  much  on  the  occasion  of  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  its  founding  50  years  ago. 
I  don't  limit  this  indebtedness  to  the  many 
thousands  of  students,  graduates,  and  their 
families  who  have  benefitted  directly  from 
all  the  Hibbing  Junior  College  has  offered 
and  provided  over  all  these  years  .  .  . 

On  the  contrary  ...  I  Include  all  of  us 
u-ho  have  lived  in  this  last  half  century  'n 
this  community  embracing  all  0/  Northeast- 
em  Minnesota  .  .  .  who  have  shared  in- 
directly .  .  .  and  directly  .  .  .  in  so  many 
countless  uays  .  .  .  in  enriched  lives  .  .  .  as 
a  result  of  our  Hibbing  J.  C.  .  .  .  and  the 
wonderful,  dedicated  staff  of  teachers,  pro- 
fessors and  deans  who  have  guided  the  prog- 
ress of  Hibbing  Junior  College  so  well  these 
past  50  years  .  .  .  our  special  thanks  and 
tribute  to  them. 

/  personally  greatly  appreciate  and  ac- 
knowledge with  limitless  gratitude  what 
Hibbing  J.  C.  gave  me  and  my  family  during 
the  formative  years  of  my  youth  ...  as  It 
has  so  many  others  here.  Hibbing  J.  C.  helped 
immeasurably  in  giving  me  a  broader  out- 
look on  life  as  well  as  that  all-important  In- 
gredient .  .  .  greater  motivation  ...  of 
where  I  wanted  to  go  in  life  and  how  I  want- 
ed to  get  there.  Besides  giving  me  new 
horizons  .  .  .  Hibbing  Junior  College  further 
taught  me  how  and  where  to  look  for  and 
how  to  get  the  answers  to  problems  later 
in  life  ...  of  which,  believe  me.  I've  had  my 
quota  .  .  .  and  more,  as  you  have  too,  I'm 
sure. 

Hibbing  Junior  College,  combined  witli 
earlier  training  in  our  fine  schools  .  .  .  and  all 
the  experiences  inside  and  outside  the  home 
.  .  .  and  growing  up  here  on  the  Iron 
Range  .  .  .  contributed  .  .  .  more  than  I 
can  ever  indicate  .  .  .  contributed  .  .  .  more 
than  I  can  for  myself  ...  or,  In  a  word, 
becoming  the  individual  and  the  individ- 
ualist that  I  eventually  became  .  .  .  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  my  parents  and 
most  of  all,  my  mother,  Mlchellna.  and  my 
sister,  Elizabeth  .  .  .  here  with  us  tonight. 
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When  one  starts  at  Hibbing  J  C  .  whether 
he  plans  on  a  lite  in  one  of  the  professions 
or  in  any  other  vocation  he  finally  rec- 

ognizes and  realizes  that  he  has  come  next 
dix>r"  to  the  unsheltered  life  in  the  great, 
wide,  wonderful  world  that  awalt.s  his  intel- 
hi;ence,  talent*  and  energies  .  .  and  which 
today  presents  greater  opportunUlea  than 
ever  before. 

Because  of  this  rapid  maturing  and  "com- 
liig  to  grips  with  life  Itself  in  the  outside 
world  that  takes  place  at  Hlbblng  J  C.  .  .  . 
this  Institution  has  privcd  such  a  powerful 
factor  In  producing  the  Individuals  and  the 
Individualists  .  .  .  such  as  malce  up  those 
gathered  here  this  evening 

Surely  everyone  Icnows  .  .  .  only  the  indi- 
vidual and  t>ie  indiiidualtst  .  .  .  "Makes  the 
world  go  'round"  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pened .  .  .  that  some  individual  or  individ- 
ualist didn't  start  Sometimes  it  ,i;ipertr5  or 
looks  like  a  group  .  but  a  gr  up  never 
acts  unless  some  individual  or  individualist 
"sparked  It  into  action"  .  and.  whatever 
the  project  or  program,  "got  the  ball  roll- 
ing" .  .  .  and  hence  the  overuhelming  im- 
portance of  the  indii-idual  and  the  individu- 
ali'it. 

I  have  accepted  the  Invitation  to  speak 
tonight  about  "Our  Parents'  Generation " 
In  accordance  with  my  record  as  a  non- 
conformist and  a  "Maverick"  .  .  .  /  want  to 
bend  the  topic  a  bu  .  .  fust  enough  to 
encompass  the  heritage  each  of  ui  received 
from  "Our  Parerits'  Generation"  .  .  .  that  has 
made  us  the  Individuals  and  the  Individual- 
ists that  we've  become 

To  do  this  ...  I  must  become  person- 
al ..  .  and  for  this  ...  I  trust  you'll  ex- 
cuse me.  I  cannot  speak  for  you  or  anyone 
else  .  .  .  but  only  for  myself  .  .  because  / 
intimately  know  only  my  own  experiences. 

Each  of  us  see  "Our  Parents'  Generation" 
through  youth's  candid  eyes  But  the  kalei- 
doscope of  our  lives  with  our  parents  lakes 
on  neto  clarity  in  retrospect 

Each  of  us  can  quickly  bring  into  sharp 
focus  the  heritage  that  "Our  Parents'  Gener- 
ation" provided  us  with  .  .  .  the  opportuni- 
ties or  the  lack  of  them  ,  the  character 
traits  passed  on  to  us  by  design  or  example 
or     the     lack     of     either  the     motiva- 

tion .  .  .  the  conscience  the  IdeaU 

And  aa  I  reflect  upon  my  heritage  as  I  see 
It  now  ...  I  Invite  you  to  do  likewise  As  I 
win  now  with  myself  .  /  aifc  you  to  tJkc 
a  good  hard  squint  at  yourself  .  .  .  in  your 
own  mental  mirror  .  and  tell  yourself, 
honestly,  what  you  see 

In  my  Judgment  each  of  us  is  motivated 
by    certain    beliefs  disbeliefs  .  .  .  likes 

and  dislikes  .  .  .  starting  early  In  our  lives 
and  dating  back  to  our  chUdhixxl  exp)erl- 
ences.  Motivation  Is  how  we  put  tn  work  for 
good  or  bad,  success  or  failure  h.ipplness  or 
sorrow  .  .  .  the  basic  elements  that  result 
from  our  early  environment  and  blended 
with  our  heritage 

My  motivation,  simply  put.  has  been  to 
fight  for  what  I  believe  In  and  battle  against 
that  which  provokes  me  as  a  result  of  my 
own  past  environment  and  experience  and 
heritage. 

The  formula  of  my  life  has  been  very 
simple  .  .  .  first  the  cause  then  the  re- 

action .  .  .  then  the  motivation. 

I  say  to  you,  motlvatlim  Is  the  fuel  for  your 
soulful  energy  ,  the  platform  of  your 
credo  of  life  .  .  .  and  the  strength  of  your 
convictions. 

Once  you  find  and  determine  your  moti- 
vations .  .  .  and  channel  them  properly,  you 
put  true  purpose  into  your  life 

Allow  me  to  quickly  review  my  p.ust  experi- 
ences so  that  I  can  outline  the  causes,  the 
reactions  and  the  resultliii^  motivations. 

Recently  a  major  publisher  asked  to  pro- 
duce my  biography  I  seriously  doubted  It 
would,  at  this  stage  in  my  life,  pruve  inter- 
esting to  readers  Since  this  leading  publuh- 
ing  house  initiated  the  project  .  .     I,  how- 


ever, decided  after  considering  It  at 
length  u>  coopera-e  In  the  work 

Among  the  ftrst  things  .  .  this  brought  up 
.  .  "Let  s  see  what  really  and  basically  moti- 
vates Jeno  from  his  early  age."  In  checking 
back    .  I  ve     known    very     little    middle 

ground  Prom  my  early  childhood  In  Aurora, 
Minnesota  of  which  I  remember  little  .  . 
to  my  years  of  growing  up  In  Hibblng.  I  ve 
proved  to  be  violently  for  or  against  the 
cjuses  I've  espoused  or  opposed. 

I've  Just  as  ardently  demonstrated  my  op- 
position to  that  In  which  I  do  not  have  faith 
...  as  I've  fought  for  that  In  which  I  do  be- 
lieve .  .  this,  frequently  to  my  great  per- 
sonal dlsadvantc^.ge  .  .  .  as  witne'ss  the  lost 
causes  I've  fought  for  Just  as  hard  as  those 
In  which  I  ve  ended  up  on  the  winning 
side  .  .  .  such  as  the  political  campaigns  and 
the  Taconlte  Amendment  Drive  and  other 
projects  and  programs  m  which  I've  had  a 
part  here  in  N.  E   Minnesota. 

Prom  the  outset,  and  here  at  Hlbbtng 
Junior  College,  as  well  as  throughout  my 
life  .  .  .  I've  hated  what  I've  considered  In- 
justices, unfairness  and  Impositions  of  all 
kinds.  And.  not  with  any  mild  hate  either 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  I've  found  Joy  and 
gratification  In  holding  to  such  a  course 
even  though  I've  often  "gotten  battle 
scarred"  In  pursuing  It 

What  I  like  or  what  others  associated  with 
me  like  .  .  .  does  not  motivate  me  I've  taken 
t;.>5d  care  of  my  family  .  .  .  my  Mother,  my 
Father  i  when  he  was  alive)  .  .  .  and  later 
my  Wife  and  Children,  giving  them  many 
of  the  good  things  In  "la  dolce  vita".  .  .  and 
sometimes  too  much 

What  motivates  me  had  Its  early  roots 

in  what  I  learned  when  we  lived  In  Aurora 
before  we  moved  to  Hibblng  For  example, 
my  Dad  held  the  Job  of  school  Janitor  .  .  . 
th.at  paid  $5  00  a  day  In  those  days  you  either 
kept  the  bosses  happy  or  yovi  lost  your  Job 
I  remember  the  bosses  and  school  offi- 
cials .  .  .  who  frequently  came  to  our  home 
with  their  hands  out  ...  to  get  spaghetti 
and  wine  and  other  gratuities  for  their  reg- 
ular "lake'  as  office  holders  and  bosses  Ever 
since.  I've  hated  the  thought  of  anyone  hav- 
ing to  curry  the  favor  of  the  boss  to  get  and 
keep  his  Job,  Instead  of  holding  his  Job  on 
the  basis  of  his  ability  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  his  work 

Later  In  Hibblng.  we  had  a  similar  parade 
'o  our  door  of  city,  county,  slate  and  lederal 
keepers  of  public  trust  to  "demand  their 
pr.und  of  flesh  ".  .  .  for  my  Dad's  wages  of 
H  20  a  day  for  13  hours  work,  6  days  a 
week  and  then  In  depression  years,  dur- 

ing which  one  counted  himself  lucky  If  he 
gfit  one  week's  work  every  6  weeks  ...  we 
made  and  sold  wine  like  many  other  Italians 
.^f^er  all.  with  only  $25  00  income  every  6 
weeks  a    family    of    four    could    hardly 

keep  body  and  soul  together 

In  addition,  during  the  winters  with  tem- 
peratures falling  as  low  as  30  and  40  degrees 
below   zero  I   picked   up   coal    that   had 

fallen  off  liscomotlve  tenders  and  coal  cars 
al'ing  the  railroad  tracks 

The  owners  of  the  mines  In  North  Hibblng 
als<i  owned  the  railroad  .  .  as  many  of  you 
will  remember  .  .  and  they  didn't  like  tres- 
passers picking  up  coal  on  their  right-of- 
ways  Fearing  to  lose  his  Job  In  the  mines  .  , 
my  Dad  asked  me  to  stop  scavenging  this 
coal  .  .  .  but  I  didn't.  Where  else  could  I  get 
coal  for  our  stove? 

When  I  couldn't  pick  up  enough  coal  .  .  . 
I  had  to  resort  to  tar  Impregnated  paving 
blocks  for  fuel.  Can  you  Imagine  the  stench 
from  burning  these  creosoted  wood  blocks 
In  a  p»3t-belUed  stove  m  our  tS  00  a  month, 
4-room  flaf 

Once  I  stood  In  a  long,  slow-moving  relief 
line  awaiting  hand-outa.  I  couldn't  stumach 
myself  doing  this  .  so  I  got  out  of  the 
line  and  I  never  returned  to  become  the 
recipient  of  such  doles  I  resolved  that  one 
way   or   another  ,  .   ,  Id   figure   out   how   to 


help  our  family  get  along  .  .  .  without  going 
to  the  relief  lines  ...  so  common  In  those 
days  .  .  .  by  finding  way-i  and  means  to  earn 
money.  This  credo.  In  turn,  has  made  me 
adamantly  against  i.ny  type  of  dole  or  relief 
except  for  the  helpless  and  Indigent  My  belief 
h.as  always  been  that  the  able-bodied  can 
always  lind  a  way  to  earn  a  living  it  ihey  so 
want. 

When  I  was  about  10  or  U  years  o\c\.  I 
mlglit  ...  if  "lucky"  .  .  .  get  a  Job  paying 
25  or  50  cents  to  unload  a  whole  railroad 
boxcar  of  coal  for  the  Me.saba  Lumber  Com- 
pany In  North  Hibblng  with  a  two-wheel 
scraper  that  was  actually  bigger  than  I  was 
For  unloading  a  whole  boxcar  of  watermelon 
by  hand  .  .  for  the  wholesale  produce 
lirms  ...  I  used  to  get  a  speckled  water- 
mi'lon  for  my  pay. 

Growing  older  ...  I  went  to  work  In  a 
grocery  store  ...  at  Day  Light  Market  .  . 
at  the  age  of  14.  I  worked  before  and  after 
.school  and  all  day  Saturdays  until  Midnight 
My  day  on  Saturdays  started  at  5  00  AM 
Starting  with  unpacking  and  putting  vege- 
tables and  fruit  on  display  and  helping  there 
and  el.^ewhere  lu  the  store  ...  In  addition 
they  had  nie  mopping  the  place  and  cleaning 
out  the  meat  counters  alter  the  store  closed 
at  night.  /  really  appreciated  this  opvcr- 
luniiy  to  have  a  job.  However,  for  all  this 
Work,  they  used  to  give  me  a  bushel  of  over- 
ripe tomatoes  or  vegetable.s  and  fruit  for  my 
pay.  They  were  supposed  to  pay  me  $2  50  m 
Cash  for  a  weeks  work  .  .  .  but  the  boss 
would  Instead  compute  what  he  felt  was  $2  50 
worth  of  more  or  less  unsalable  fruit  and 
vegetables.  I  felt  /  uas  bang  taken  advantagi' 
of.  Later  I  .stood  up  for  my  rights  and  I  got 
$3  00  a  week  In  cash,  and  later  on  $5  00  a 
week  .  .  .  but  as  a  result  /  have  a/uaj/s  de- 
manded and  .icen  to  it  that  a  labo  cr,  no 
matter  what  his  work,  receives  a  full  day's 
uagcs  for  a  full  day's  work. 

Going  to  DuUith  at  the  age  of  16  ...  I 
pitched  fruit  and  vegetables  like  a  circus 
barker  from  an  open  air  stand.  I  started  at 

6  00  in  the  morning  during  .school  summer 
vacation  until  10  00  or  11:00  every  night 
On  Sundays  I  would  hitchhike  home  to  Hib- 
blng to  help  my  Mother  In  our  neighborhood 
grocery  store  so  that  she  could  go  to  an  after- 
noon movie  Her  hours  in  the  store  were  from 

7  00  AM.  to  11  00  P  M  ,  seven  days  a  week 
On  Sunday  evenings  I  tlien  would  get  a  ride 
back  to  Duluth  with  the  Zlnsmaster  bre.id 
truck. 

At  Duluth  I  was  exposed  to  something  I 
am  aqamst,  and  that  is  a  slow-down  on  the 
lob  It  amazed  me  when  my  fellow  workers 
m  this  particular  store  corr.alled  me  one  day 
in  a  group  and  told  me  I  was  working  too 
hard  and  too  fast  They  told  me  I  had  better 
slow  up  so  that  I  didn't  take  work  away  from 
somebody  el?ie  It  was  absolutely  unbelievable 
to  me  that  anyone  would  create  a  slow- 
down. This  ag;Un  created  In  me  an  antago- 
nism against  anyone  who  didn't  give  his  l>est 
efforts  to  his  Job  and  an  honest  day's  leork 
for  an  lioncst  day'.'!  pay  .  .  .  because  he  could 
always  quit  If  for  any  reason  he  didn't  like 
his  Job 

I  pitched  so  hard  and  barked  so  loud  and 
long  during  those  days  in  the  open  fruit 
stand  that  other  businesses  In  the  block  In 
Duluth  signed  a  petition  and  got  the  city 
ciiuncil  to  pass  ar  ordinance  so  that  there 
could  be  no  more  barking,  and  as  a  result  I 
lu.st  my  Job. 

Returning  to  Hibblng,  I  again  stiUted 
Working  In  a  grocery  store  In  the  morning  and 
at  night  and  on  Saturdays.  While  In  school, 
if  I  felt  the  teachers  dealt  fairly  with  students 
and  I  liked  a  subject.  I  worked  as  hard  as 
the  best  of  them.  But  the  reverse  was  also 
true ' 

At  one  time  we  had  a  teacher  by  the  name 
of  Dr  Milo  Ball  No  doubt  many  of  you  re- 
memljer  him  He  c.une  to  Hibblng  High 
Sch(X)l  to  set  procedures  for  students.  He 
wanted  each  student  to  do  a  couple  of  hours 
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homework  at  night  on  each  of  his  subjects. 
This  did  not  seem  fair  to  me,  and  it  would 
have  made  it  Impossible  for  me  to  continue 
with  my  work  In  the  grocery  store. 

Instead  of  accepting  this  edict  and  doing 
the  best  I  could  with  it.  .  .  I  started  some- 
wh.it  of  a  rebellion  In  school  against  Dr. 
B.iU's  fxjllcles.  I  even  made  sf>eeches  when 
Dr  Bail  w.vs  present  In  classes.  Possibly  some 
L'.'  you  remember  this. 

Over  the  Intervening  years.  Dr.  Bail  has 
become  Dean  of  a  college  in  Missouri.  Just 
recently  he  nominated  me  for  a  trusteeship 
of  that  college.  I  became  on  the  14ih  of 
March  of  this  year  ...  a  Trustee  of  MIs- 
scurl  Valley  College.  It  pleases  me  much  that 
over  the  years  he  must  have  realized  that 
pos.slbly  I  wasn't  Just  a  renegade  and  a 
maverick  who  didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing  .  .  .  but  rather  a  person  who  would 
not  bow  to  edict  or  rules  If  in  his  heart  he 
felt  they  were  unjust. 

.^11  my  years  in  school  I  held  steadfastly 
to  this  principle  ...  if  I  believed  in  some- 
thing. I  was  100  percent  for  it  .  .  .  but  if 
I  believed  it  was  against  the  personal  rights 
and  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  individual, 
I  came  out  openly  against  it  and  fought  it 
tooth  and  nail.  More  often  than  not  I  found 
myself  on  the  winning  side  .  .  ,  because 
most  always  It  wasn't  for  any  personal  ad- 
vantage or  benefit  that  I  fought  ,  ,  .  but 
rather  for  what  seemed  to  me  to  bo  right  and 
fair. 

Looking  back  at  my  crusades  ...  (as  I  call 
them)  .  .  .  few  of  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  which  I've  battled  have  been 
wholly  and  solely  for  private,  personal  gain 
.  .  .  but  rather  and  instead  for  the  com- 
mon good  In  which  we  all  share  and  gain. 

In  spending  some  time  in  Mexico  a  few 
weeks  ago  .  .  .  and  seeing  extreme  wealth 
on  the  one  hand  .  .  .  and  extreme  poverty 
on  the  other  ...  I  thought  then,  and  do 
now  .  .  .  that  this  Is  what  creates  Commu- 
nism. Eventually  the  poor  and  impoverished 
rebel  and  one  way  or  another  will  take  the 
wealth  away  from  those  enjoying  special 
advantages  .  ,  .  when  they  continue  to  abuse 
their  privileges  and  don't  share  fairly  with 
even  the  illiterates,  the  poor  and  the  im- 
poverished. Then  Communism  naturally  fol- 
lows. 

Those  who  are  more  fortunate  must  in 
some  way  share  their  good  fortune  unth 
those  less  fortunate  ...  no  matter  whether 
or  not  those  having  money  and  wealth 
earned  it  the  hard  way  ...  by  dint  of  their 
own  strenuous  efforts  and  exceptional  talents 
or  abilities.  Unless  they  find  a  way  of  sharing 
It,  eventually  It  will  be  taken  away  from 
them  ...  so.  it  is  an  enlightened  selfish 
Interest  of  the  wealthy  to  see  to  It  that  they 
ehare  their  gains,  and  their  good  fortune, 
with  those  less  fortunate.  If  for  no  other 
purpose  than  maintaining  their  position 
that  they  treasure  so  much. 

Unless  they  change  their  Income  tax  in 
Mexico  from  the  3';  that  it  is  now,  to  20"", 
or  25':  or  more  ,  .  .  and  use  the  proceeds 
of  It  to  build  better  houslns;,  to  supply  better 
farm  equipment,  to  help  those  people  to  help 
themselves  .  .  .  eventually  the  poor  peons  will 
take  away  from  those  favored  few  of  the 
small  specially  privileged  class  .  .  .  the 
wealth  they  now  hold  more  precious  than 
life  Itself. 

America  has  proved  a  most  wonderful  land 
•  .  .  because  we  have  had  an  enlightened 
people  as  the  result  of  the  foresight  of  our 
forefathers  who  believed  we  must  provide 
for  those  less  fortunate. 

Individually  and  as  a  nation  .  .  .  we  fully 
appreciate  ...  as  no  other  people  and  na- 
tion have  In  all  history  .  .  .  that  we  must 
sh.ve  with  the  less  fortunate.  This  .  .  .  and 
this  alone  .  .  .  makes  our  people  and  our 
nation  the  greatest  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

When  CBS-TV  was  making  a  dociimentary 
aim  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  life  In  Duluth,  they 


stated  In  an  Interview  with  myself  and  my 
'Wife,  Lois,  In  my  office  last  November  that 
some  of  the  favored  few  In  Duluth  .  .  . 
some  of  the  "Private  Club"  members  .  .  . 
declared  that  I  was  a  'traitor  to  them;  that 
I  was  a  traitor  to  the  businessman;  that  I 
was  a  traitor  to  the  wealthy;  and  that  I  was 
a  traitor  to  the  class  to  which  they  felt  I 
should  belong  .  .  .  becatise  I  fought  for  the 
common  man  and  the  majority  and  because 
I  favored  unions.  They  felt  I  had  sold  out 
the  business  community!  .  .  .  and  the  fa- 
vored ...  or  should  we  say  selfish  few  who 
we  commonly  refer  to  as  "coupon  clippers." 

My  answer  is  no!  What  I  have  done  really 
has  been  .  .  .  indirectly  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  favored  few,  of  the  selfish,  of  the 
wealthy  .  .  .  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not  .  .  .  because  unless  someone  battles  the 
status  quo  as  I  do,  and  does  what  he  can 
to  share  wealth  and  good  fortune,  then  it 
could  well  happen  that  it  wUl  be  taken  away 
as  years  go  on  .  .  .  from  those  who  have 
enjoyed  special  privileges  In  the  past  .  .  . 
and  unfortunately  continue  to  Ignore  the 
less  fortunate. 

Such  shallow  allegations  and  charges 
against  me  have  met  with  deepest  resent- 
ment and  contempt  by  me,  but  have  not 
swayed  my  course.  I  have  not  done  what  I 
have  .  .  .  for  "do  gooder"  or  "Pollyanna" 
reasons.  Instead,  I've  simply  provided  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  progress  and  earn  more  .  .  .  who  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  and  deserving. 

In  every  plant  we  have  had  since  starting, 
no  matter  where,  we've  had  an  organized 
union  shop.  But  we  have  made  every  union 
fight  for  every  Inch  they  got  and  we  have  re- 
spected the  unions  because  most  of  them 
are  run  by  intelligent,  progressive  people 
who  once  they  know  the  peculiar  problems  of 
your  particular  Industry,  and  If  you  take  the 
time  to  fight  and  argue  things  out  with 
them,  to  educate  them  to  your  business 
needs  and  requirements,  they  will  meet  you 
more  than  half  of  the  way  and  will  not  do 
anything  to  put  you  out  of  business.  As  the 
result  of  treating  employees  fairly  and  giving 
them  what's  justly  due  them,  we  have  not 
had  a  strike  or  slowdown  in  any  of  our  plants 
in  more  than  20  years  in  business. 

Call  it  what  you  will  .  .  .  intuition,  super- 
stition, or  just  a  selfish  Instinct  on  my  part 
.  .  .  but  I  learned  many  years  ago  that  if  I 
felt  I  did  right  .  .  .  things  appeared  to  turn 
out  right  for  me  .  .  .  and  If  I  did  wrong  .  .  . 
I  some  how  or  some  way  got  hurt.  In  observ- 
ing this  tenet  religiously.  I  find  myself  much 
ahead  of  the  game  because  of  having  done 
so. 

Often  I  liken  the  life  of  any  of  us  to  that 
of  the  farmer  who  must  "put  back  Into  the 
soil"  something  of  what  he  takes  out  or  the 
next  harvest  will  suSer.  In  prospering,  we 
have  had  to  "put  back  Into  the  soil"  in  one 
way  or  another  ...  by  helping  In  a  common 
cause  for  the  general  good  of  one  sort  or 
another  ...  to  reap  a  more  bountiful  har- 
vest as  the  years  went  on.  This  pattern  of 
enlightened  self-interest  .  .  .  you  might  call 
it  .  .  .  has  worked  ■wonders  for  most,  if  not 
all  of  us,  I'm  sure. 

Since  a  mere  youngster  .  .  .  I've  been 
opposed  to  bigotry  In  all  forms  becatise  I 
know  the  price  of  bigotry.  /  am  against  those 
who  consider  themselves  in  any  way  better 
than  others.  Money  or  good  fortune  doesn't 
make  one  person  better  than  another  .  .  . 
or  any  group  better  than  another  group. 
Money  and  good  fortune  and  physical  prop- 
erties can  make  a  person  only  more  comfort- 
able .  .  .  but  never  better. 

One  can  have  a  better  education  and  have 
more  advantages  .  .  .  but  this  doesn't  make 
one  any  better  than  another. 

This  conviction  has  not  changed  In  any 
way  since  my  first  experience  In  this  connec- 
tion as  a  youngster  ...  8  or  9  years  old  .  .  . 
when  I  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Iron  ore 
dumps  in  North  Hibblng.  I  had  made  a  new 


friend  and  we  played  and  got  along  beauti- 
fully together.  He  was  Scandinavian  and  I 
was  Italian.  Then  one  day  he  Invited  me  to 
his  very  nice  home.  We  had  been  friends  for 
about  a  month  and  I  had  never  been  to  his 
home.  As  we  reached  his  front  door,  his 
mother  was  there  and  she  said.  "Don't  you 
try  to  come  in  you  dirty  little  Wop!"  For 
years  as  a  result  I  thought  to  myself.  "For 
one  month  this  boy  and  I  had  been  friends 
and  having  fun,  but  because  1  was  a  so- 
called  "Wop,"  our  friendship  had  to  cease 
.  .  .  because  the  mother  "didn't  like  dlrtv 
little  Wops." 

I  also  ran  into  trouble  wit.h  the  prcjua'-.o:' 
that  has  existed  against  Jews.  I  asked.  "Wn;.  t 
makes  the  Jewith  boy  any  different  than  me.' 
...  or  the  Swede,  or  the  Frenchman,  or  ti.o 
American?"  .  .  .  No  one  to  this  day  has  even 
pretended  to  offer  a  reasonable  answer.  This 
feeling  of  bigotry  has  created  in  me  an  ani- 
mosity and  vile  disgust  for  anything  that 
smells  of  bigotry.  I  value  my  fight  and  strug- 
gle against  bigotry  in  any  form  and  shall 
continue  to  speak  and  fight  against  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  days. 

If  you  are  for  something  ...  or  against 
something,  and  if  your  thought  and  your  ac- 
tions are  for  the  common  cause  and  the 
common  good  ,  .  .  then  you  should  let  noth- 
ing stand  in  your  way  .  .  and  I  cannot  say 
so  more  emphatically.  Whether  it  Is  the  loss 
of  friends,  or  the  creation  of  enemies  or  the 
oppression  of  political  bodies,  or  the  pressures 
of  economic  groups  and  corporations  ,  ,  . 
you  should  Just  tie  into  them  tooth  and  nail 
and  fight  for  what  you  think  is  right.  What 
you'll  gain,  far  outweighs  any  economic  losses 
or  social  recriminations  you  might  endure 
from  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  your 
views. 

In  this  last  gubernatorial  campaign  we 
fought  hard  for  the  former  Governor.  We 
believed  that  by  keeping  the  state  admin- 
istration democratic  like  the  federal  .idminis- 
tration  .  .  .  that  we  ■would  continue  to 
garner  the  benefits  (especially  for  North- 
eastern Minnesota)  such  as  we  had  these 
past  few  years.  This  was  my  belief,  right  or 
wrong.  Yet  it  was  surprising  and  disgusting 
to  see  the  letters  we  got  from  professional 
and  business  people  .  .  .  who  should  know 
better  .  .  .  accusing  me  of  being  a  traitor  and 
violently  criticizing  me  because  I  was  sup- 
porting the  former  Governor.  They  felt  any- 
body who  was  a  businessman  was  a  traitor 
for  so  doing. 

My  answer  to  this  was:  "Isn't  this  Amer- 
ica? Aren't  you  and  your  letters  and  vile 
statements  against  the  freedom  we  cherish 
so  much?  Aren't  you  interfering  with  my 
personal  privilege  of  choice  of  political  can- 
didates, my  choice  as  to  what  I  want  to  say, 
the  freedom  of  speech?"  But  no.  Just  be- 
cause they  felt  this  was  against  the  concepts 
of  class  distinction,  I  was  Judged  wrong. 
That's  why  I  am  100  percent  for  the  liberties 
of  the  individual. 

I  regard  my  busine.ss  operations  as  giving 
me  the  wherewithal,  the  funds,  the  staff,  the 
people,  to  do  the  other  things  I  want  to  ac- 
complish, to  achieve  my  real  purpose  in  life. 
And  when  it  comes  to  business,  I  have  been 
against  following  in  the  footsteps  of  others. 

If  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  anything 
.  ,  ,  do  it  that  way  is  our  credo  .  .  .  not- 
withstanding what  might  have  been  years  of 
accepted  practice  and  custom. 

I  don't  believe  In  pressures,  and  don't  be- 
lieve In  people  forcing  you  to  do  something. 
Anyone  who  has  a  business  Is  entitled  to  run 
that  business  as  he  sees  fit  within  the  laws 
of  the  land,  .  .  in  line  with  the  common 
good  .  .  .  and  I  have  tried  to  run  my  enter- 
prises that  way. 

One  thing  seems  generally  well-known.  .  . 
Jeno  is  not  any  paragon  of  virtue.  Only  with 
the  somewhat  coming  of  age  . . .  have  I  begun 
to  know  some  moderation. 

At  the  age  of  about  14  I  could  and  did 
drink  with  the  best  of  them;  I  got  Into  fights 
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with  the  toughest  of  them  Where  many  peo- 
ple got  kicked  out  of  the  best  of  places.  I 
got  kicked  out  of  the  worst  places  Do  any 
of  you  remember  the  "Old  Stables'*  '  .  that 
w:is  one  of  them.  Then  came  a  time  in  my 
life  when  I  was  27  years  of  .ii;e  I  decided  I 
had  had  enough  and  I  quit  clrlnkintf  over 
nlRht  .  .  .  also  smoking  a  little  while  later 

But  during  the  days  of  druikini?  and  smok- 
ing before  I  was  married.  I  did  my  share 
and  more  of  carouslr.i?  durini;  my  early  days 
here  on  the  Iron  Ran^e  and  Duluth  This. 
however,  proved  good  for  me  bec.iuse  I  got 
that  sort  of  thing  out  of  my  system  once 
and  for  all.  Truthfully  I  can  say  that  In  those 
early  days  I  mixed  with  the  worst  of  them 
and  as  a  result,  today  /  find  there  s  not  much 
difference  in  people  .  /or  there  s  so  much 
good  in  the  worst  and  a  lot  of  had  m  the 
beat.  .  .  so  I  can  fraiiklv  say  that  there  really 
Isn't  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  dulerence  between 
the  worst  and  the  best  .  .  except  possibly  a 
different  set  of  circumstances 

In  a  192»  Ford  .  .  .  during  the  spring  of 
1937  ...  I  well  recall  driving  around  the  Hlb- 
blng  J.  C.  steadily  one  morninjj  for  hours 
wondering  and  debating  with  myself  whether 
or  not  I  should  get  out  of  the  car  and  con- 
tinue my  schooling  and  working  m  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  and  on  s.iturdays  in  the 
Minnesota  Market  on  Howard  Street,  plus 
helping  my  Mother  .iiid  Sister  In  the  small 
neighborhood  store  in  front  of  our  home  at 
2326  Third  Avenue  South  My  ultimate  objec- 
tive was  to  become  a  lawyer. 

My  dilemma  w.is  whether  or  not  I  should 
drive  off.  go  to  Duluth  .  .  and  accept  an 
opportunity  to  work  as  a  comml.ssion  s.iles- 
man  for  a  Duluth  branch  of  a  St  Paul  whole- 
sale grocery  house  .  .  and  start  opening  up 
new  accounts  and  territories  on  the  Iron 
Range  and  In  North  Dakota,  and  live  off  of 
a  couple  hundred  dollars  I  had  saved  until 
I  could  get  my  first  commUsion  check  I  fin- 
ally decided  that  I  would  rather  become  a 
marketing  man  with  'the  world  as  my  oys- 
ter," and  with  horizons  unlimited,  than  to 
become  a  lawyer  where  possibly  even  if  I  was 
a  good  one,  I  would  be  restricted  in  my  earn- 
ing power. 

In  my  Judgment  I  would  be  limited  as  a 
lawyer  because  in  that  profession  I  could  do 
only  one  man's  work  at  a  time  In  market- 
ing, if  I  could  do  it  right.  I  could  have  many 
men  doing  my  Job,  working  for  nie  and  I 
could  grow  and  prosper  more  and  faster 
.  .  .  and  that  the  best  basis  of  all  in  my 
Judgment  ...  if  I  could  do  so  .  .  .  was  to 
be  an  Individualist  and  work  for  myself  in 
my  own  business. 

As  a  result  eventually  I  wei.t  into  the  Bean 
Sprout  business  so  I  could  be  my  own  boss 
and  where  there  were  no  limits  to  my  hori- 
zons of  opportunity 

When  one  thinks  of  going  into  the  Bean 
Sprout  business  here  in  N  E  Minnesota  .  .  . 
doesn't  it  really  prove  how  greit  this  land  of 
opportunity  Is?  Where  else  but  in  America 
could  an  Italian  go  into  the  Bean  Sprout 
growing  business  .  .  in  the  predominantly 
Scandinavian  country  of  N  E  Minnesota 
.  .  .  and  become  the  world  s  largest  Chinese 
food  packer  .  .  .  right  here  m  the  shadow 
of  the  Iron  ore  dumps^  Do  we  need  any  bet- 
ter proof  of  what  a  great  country  we  live  in 
and  how  great  our  people  are'' 

So  why  have  I  related  the  foregoing'' 

In  this  way  and  by  this  means  .  .  I  ha^ 
attempted  .  .  .  first  to  indicate  how  much 
of  a  debt  each  of  us  owes  Our  Parents' 
Generation"  ...  in  the  founding  of  this 
fine  institute,  Hibblng  Junior  College  .  .  . 
and  to  the  fine  staff  of  teachers,  professors 
and  deans  who  have  been  part  of  it  these 
p;ist  50  years.  With  formal  education  becorn- 
mg  such  an  imperative  necessity  .  re- 
quired to  take  advantage  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding opportunities  in  all  directions  .  .  . 
you  can  tee  how  valuable  Hibbmg  J  C  has 
been  arid  will  be  in  this  vast  changing  uni- 
verse of  ouri. 


Secondly,  let  us  .  .  while  continuing  to 
make  Hibblng  J  C  an  ever  greater  institute 
over   the   decades   to   come  in   its  effect 

on  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in  N  E.  Minnesota 
not  overl'Xik  nor  forget  the  other  pow- 
erful forces  in  this  area  emanating  from 
'Our  Parents'  Generation  "  .  that  have 
contributed  so  mli^htlly  to  maklna:  each  of 
us  what  we  are  and  I  don't  exclude  the 

adversities  and  hard  times  m  those  early 
days  that  no  doubt  have  helped  to  make  a 
good  number  of  us  more  reliant  Individuals 
and  individualists  who  axe  able  to  think  for 
oixrselve.s 

Those  adversities  served  to  increase  our  re- 
sourcefulness,   ingenuity    and     imagination 

by    having    to    get    along    without  . 
and   to  make  do  and  go  with  what  we  had. 
/  submit  this  constitutes  and  results  in  edu- 
cation 0/  the  highest  order   Some  of  us  refer 
to  it  as  the  "school  of  hard  knocks" 

To  anyone  inclined  towards  self-pity  .  .  . 
and  bemoaning  .  .  as  what  might  look  to 
them  as  an  unfortunate  beginning  from 
"Our  Parents'  Generation"  ...  I  say  "look 
again!  ' 

Thlr  'and  of  America  today  offers  and  will 
continue  to  present  in  the  future  manv 
times  the  opportunities  of  that  of  any  other 
country  .  .      in   the  history  of  the  world. 

To  all  of  you  tonight.  1  say  it  has  been 
wonderful  being  here  with  you  this  evening. 
In  our  ovi  >  way  .  .  let's  always  thank  the 
Good  Lord  for  being  Americans  and  part  of 
this  great  heritage  of  ours  and  to  have  hid 
our  early  education  here  at  Hibblng  Junior 
College. 

Hopefully  many  of  you  will  be  at  the  next 
50  year  celebration  denoting  a  century  of 
progress  of  Hibblng  J  C  I  know  I  wont  be 
here  as  well  as  others  of  us  .  .  but  Just  to 
be  at  this  50th  celebration  of  Hibblng  J.  C 
with  my  Mother  and  Sister  and  my  other 
dear  ones,  along  with  you  tonight,  will  be  a 
memory  I  shall  cherish  for  whatever  years  I 
may  have  left 

God  bless  you  and  good  night. 


A  VIEW  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
IirMPHHEY 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  la.st  month. 
Elmo  Roper  authored  for  the  Saturday 
Review  an  article  which  dealt  with  our 
Vice  Pre.sident,  Hcbert  HrMPiiREV.  It 
could,  perhaps,  be  called  a  defense  of 
Hubert  Humphrey  for  the  .'^ake  of  lib- 
eral.s  But  the  point  it  makes  is  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  need.s  no  defense 
among  those  who  carry  forth  the  ban- 
ner of  a  true  liberal  philosophy  His  ac- 
compli.^hmeiU.>  are  many,  and  to  point 
this  fact  out,  Mr  Roper  has  listed  a  num- 
ber of  Hubert  Humphreys  proixj.sals 
long  applauded  by  the  liberal  commu- 
nity. 

Mr  President,  the  point  of  Mr.  Roper's 
article  is  that  quite  too  often  the  lib- 
eral.s — or.  as  he  terms  them,  the  so-called 
liberals — insist  upon  conformity  to  their 
viewpoint  in  all  things,  permitting  only 
them.selves  the  right  of  dis.sent  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  article  from 
the  Saturday  Review  of  June  17  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  View  of  H  H  H. 
I  By  Elmo  Roper) 
Since  this  article  Just  might  be  construed 
by  some  as  an  attack  on  liberals  —or  at  leiist 
self-proclaimed  liberals — perhaps  it  would  be 
an  act  of  discretion  on  my  part  to  present  my 
credentials 

X  txave  been  favorable  to  labor  unions  since 


my  college  days  and  have  several  highly 
esteemed  friends  —such  as  Jack  Potofsky — in 
the  movement  still  I  was  the  first  national 
fund-raiser  for  the  Urban  League,  was  on  Its 
board  for  many  years,  and  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NAACP  since  the  days  of  my  Red- 
ding friend  and  neighbor,  Walter  White  For 
eighteen  years  I  ser\ed  as  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
for  a  time  was  its  chairman.  I  voted  for  Al 
Smith.  Norman  Thomas.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  thiit 
order  Add  to  th.it.  current  membcr.ship  on 
the  board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  Free- 
dom Hou.se,  and  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, and  decide  for  yourself  whether  that 
adds  up  to  a  general  liberal  or  a  generally 
con.servatlvo  position. 

I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  U.-itmg  this 
Infiirmatlon  because  I  am  very  unhappy  to- 
day with  a  large  ."leBment  of  people  who 
vigorously  proclaim  themselves  liberals  and 
yet  scream  when  some  other  liberal  disagrees 
with  them  on  arn/thing  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ability  to  tolerate  dissent  without  abus- 
ing the  dissenter  Is— or  ought  to  be— the 
cornerstone  of  any  liberal  philosophy. 

And  yet  today  a  good  many  of  my  friends 
who  Insist  they  nre  liberals  arc  heaping  abuse 
on  Hubert  Humphrey  becau.se  he  happens  to 
disagree  with  them  on  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  war  iii  Vietnam  I  believe  everyone  has 
a  perfect  right  in  this  country  to  a  viewpoint 
on  Vietnam;  all  I  am  insisting  is  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  that  right,  too — and  that  In- 
cludes the  right  not  to  be  rcfrarded  as  "an 
ex-liberal"  or  a  'traitor  to  the  cause  of 
liberalism"  by  those  who  disagree  with  his 
viewpoint — however  right  they  may  be  in  op- 
posing that  viewpoint 

For  twenty-five  years  Hubert  Hvimphrey 
has  acted  as  the  spearhead  of  liberal  causes 
and  has  probably  done  more  to  push  the 
liberal  cause  forward  th.m  all  of  his  current 
detractors  put  together  But  since  so  many  of 
the  self-proclaimed  liberals  seem  to  have 
short  memories,  let's  list  here — as  a  remind- 
er— some  things  for  which  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was.  In  large  part,  responsible: 

Human  Rights  Mr  Humphrey's  record 
In  human  rights  hardly  needs  recounting 
Under  his  leadership  as  mayor.  Minneapolis 
adopted  the  first  municipal  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  ordinance  in  the  nation  in 
1947  At  the  1948  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention his  work  in  drafting  a  stroiig  civil 
rights  plank  and  his  subsequent  .speech  be- 
fore the  convention  brought  him  to  national 
prominence  Once  elected  to  the  Senate.  Mr 
Humphrey  began  to  introduce  bills  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
c.ins  In  March  1949  he  sponsored  an  anti- 
lynching  bill  In  April  he  Introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
In  June  1951  he  Introduced  a  feder.'l  Fair 
Employment  Practices  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin;  a  bill  to 
outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  national  elections;  a 
bill  to  provide  equal  access  to  and  u.=e  of 
public  interstate  transportation;  a  bill  to 
protect  existing  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution  or  federal  law:  and  a  bill  to 
protect  the  right  of  political  participation. 

Virtually  all  of  these  Humphrey  human 
rights  proposals,  so  "extreme"  and  "Imprac- 
tical "  m  the  early  1950s,  have  since  been 
written  into  law  Ti\e  passage  of  the  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  climaxed  Hubert 
Humphrey's  sixteen  years  as  chief  civil  rights 
spokesman  in  the  Senate 

Food  For  Peace:  Mr.  Humphrey's  concern 
with  utilizing  American  food  stocks  to  aid 
hungry  people  dates  back  to  his  earliest 
Senate  days  In  1950  he  Introduced  a  bill  to 
send  wheat  to  India  and  Pakistan.  His  Food 
for  Peace  proposal,  which  autliorlzes  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  obtained  from  sales  of 
surplus  US  food  for  promoting  local  eco- 
nonilc  development  was  Introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary   25,    1954.    All    subsequent    Food    for 
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Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom  programs  have 
been  based  on  Mr.  Humphrey's  1954  bill.  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  has  said  "Humphrey 
was  the  Congressional  father  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  program." 

Medicare  In  1949  one  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
rirst  proposals  was  to  establish  a  program  of 
liealth  insurance  for  the  elderly,  financed 
through  social  security.  Congress,  however, 
refused  to  act  on  it.  Mr.  Humphrey  relntro- 
d'jced  the  bill  himself  In  the  82nd  and  83rd 
Congresses,  then  asked  Senator  Anderson  to 
sponsor  it  In  1955  and  in  subsequent  years. 
TTie  King-Anderson  Medicare  Bill  passed  in 
1965.  sixteen  yei.rs  after  Hubert  Humphrey 
first  introduced  his  original  measure. 

Aid  to  Education:  Hubert  Humphrey  was 
an  e:irly  and  constant  supporter  of  federal  aid 
to  education.  In  1949,  his  first  year  In  the 
Senate,  he  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
federal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  1952  he 
co-sponsored  with  Senator  Murray  a  bill  to 
establish  a  federal  scholarship  program  for 
college  students.  In  January  1957  he  intro- 
duced three  measures  providing  for  40,000 
federal  scholarships  coupled  with  grants  to 
colleges  for  facilities,  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, income  tax  credit  for  college  tuition 
payments,  and  federal  assistance  to  states  for 
school  construction.  These  bills  were  virtually 
ignored  until  the  Soviet  Sputnik  of  October 

1957  prompted  President  Elsenhower  and 
Congress  to  seriously  consider  the  need  for 
federal  contributions  to  general  education. 
Mr.  Humphrey  pushed  vigorously  lor  the  In- 
clusion of  scholarships  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  although  the 
final  bill  authorized  student  aid  only  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  graduate  fellowships. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament:  Although 
Hubert  Humphrey  had  voiced  the  need  for 
disarmament  In  Senate  speeches  beginning 
in  1950,  his  substantive  accomplishments 
date  mainly  from  the  work  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  In  April  1955  he  spon- 
sored the  resolution  to  establish  the  sub- 
committee which  was  approved  In  January 
1956.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  made  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban:  The  groundwork  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  of  1963  also  was  laid  in  the 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  (Hubert 
Humphrey,  chairman)  during  the  late  1950s. 
In  October  1956.  Mr.  Humphrey's  subcommit- 
tee released  a  report  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing  and  urged  that 
the  United  States  pursue  the  negotiation  of 
»  test  ban   among  the   nuclear  powers.  By 

1958  Hubert  Humphrey  was  speaking  fre- 
quently on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  test 
ban  and  was  receiving  strong  support  In 
Congress  and  from  the  public  for  his  efforts. 
In  1959  he  introduced  a  Senate  resolution  to 
"support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  international 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  .  .  ." 

A  "limited"  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  July  25,  1963.  Mr. 
Humphrey  then  led  the  Senate  to  ratify  It 
on  September  24,  culminating  more  than 
seven  years  of  personal  effort  for  a  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Peace  Corps:  On  June  15.  1960,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey introduced  the  first  bill  to  establish  a 
program  to  send  young  American  volunteers 
overseas  for  teaching  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  This  was  four  months  be- 
t're  Senator  John  Kennedy  espoused  the 
'*lea  in  his  Ann  Arbor  campaign  speech. 
A-'ter  John  Kennedy  was  elected.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Introduced  the  Administration  Peace 
f'lrps  bill  which  became  law  In   1961. 

To  disagree  with  Hubert  Humphrey's 
Et.md  on  the  Vietnam  war  Is  one  thing;  but 
■■0  heap  the  opprobrium,  to  hurl  the  Invec- 
tives that  many  "liberals"  are  loosing  today 
is  quite  another.  Too  many  times  in  the  past 


forty  years  have  I  seen  the  effectiveness  of 
good  liberals  destroyed  by  the  carping  crit- 
icism of  other  so-called  liberals  who  seem 
to  insist  on  conformity  to  their  viewpoint. 

Many  years  ago  my  good  friend  Estes 
Kefauver  asked  me  how  I  reconciled  being  a 
frequent  critic  of  some  of  bis  methods  and 
yet  was  one  of  his  three  or  four  best  cam- 
paign fund-raisers.  I  gave  him  an  answer 
that  I  still  wouldn't  change  much  today: 

"Roper's  Law  for  Judging  U.S.  Senators 
goes  like  this:  If  a  Senator  votes  as  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  a  Senator  40  per  cent 
of  the  time,  I'm  disappointed  In  him.  If  he 
votes  as  I  would  have  voted  60  per  cent 
of  the  time,  I'm  pleased  with  him.  But  if  he 
votes  as  I  would  have  voted  80  percent  of  the 
time.  I  begin  to  worry  because  he  probably 
c.m't  be  reelected." 

I  suggest  that  philosophy  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  those  self-proclaimed  lib- 
erals who  argue  loudly  for  the  "right  to 
dissent"  and  then  show  by  their  actions 
that  what  they  mean  is  their  right  to  dis- 
sent— from  them. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  few 
Government-sponsored  projects  offer 
the  financial  returns  that  are  expected 
of  the  supersonic  transport,  now  due  to 
enter  Its  prototype  construction  phase. 

Royalty  on  each  aircraft  sold  begins 
flowing  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
the  moment  the  first  commercial  deliv- 
ery is  made.  On  this  basis,  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  recoup  all  of  Its  in- 
vestment on  the  first  300  airplanes  sold. 
The  total  investment  plus  Interest  would 
be  returned  by  the  500th  delivery,  and 
the  Government  would  continue  to  share 
in  the  profits  until  at  least  15  years  after 
the  plane  is  certified. 

In  view  of  Boeing's  estimate  that  by 
1990  a  market  is  expected  to  exist  for  at 
least  650  SST's,  'with  a  more  likely  num- 
ber being  1,100,  I  believe  this  project 
represents  a  sound  investment  for  all 
parties  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  recent  Time 
magazine  article  which  elaborates  on  the 
financing  of  the  SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  SST  Will  Be  Financed 

"If  you  don't  do  a  hell  of  a  Job,"  warned 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  William  F. 
("Bozo")  McKee,  you  sure  stand  to  lose  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  money."  McKee  was  talking 
to  negotiators  from  Boeing  and  General 
Electric,  shortly  after  the  terms  of  their  FAA 
contract  to  build  the  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port were  settled.  Signed  on  May  1,  and  made 
public  in  detail  last  week,  the  contract  Is,  ac- 
cording to  McKee,  "one  of  the  toughest  that 
has  ever  been  written."  It  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  biggest. 

Calculating  the  potential  market  for  the 
SST  with  conservative  care,  the  FAA  figured 
that  sonic-boom  problems  would  limit  the 
aircraft  to  routes  over  oceans  and  sparsely 
populated  areas.  On  that  basis,  It  predicted 
sales  of  500  planes,  at  (40  million  each,  by 
1990.  By  the  time  the  first  SST  Is  delivered 
to  an  airline  in  late  1974,  the  cost  of  build- 
ing two  prototypes,  production  facilities  and 
parts  Inventories  will  total  some  $4.5  billion, 
including  $3.43  billion  at  Boeing,  which  is 
assembling  the  airframe,  and  $1.07  billion  at 
engine-building  G.E. 

The  contract  provides  for  cost  sharing  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  builders  on  a 
90'<  -lO't  basis — but  only  for  some  expenses. 


Boeing  will  actually  get  only  $726  million  in 
cash-on-the-llne  federal  funds.  To  appease 
a  reluctant  Congress,  ten  U.S.  airlines  cur- 
rently holding  options  on  the  SST  volun- 
teered $1,000,000  In  "earnest  money"  for  each 
of  the  52  planes  they  have  ordered.  Future 
"progress  payments"  from  airlines  should 
come  to  $1.35  billion:  tax  relief  In  the  devel- 
opment phase  will  mean  another  $310  mil- 
lion. In  all,  by  1975  Boeing  will  have  scraped 
up  a  fantastic  $1.06  billion  on  its  own.  G.E. 
will  face  a  more  manageable  risk  of  $420  mil- 
lion. 

Risks  &  Rewards.  Financially,  the  FAA  is 
determined  to  let  the  builders  fly  on  their 
own  after  the  prototypes  are  built,  though 
the  U.S.  may  well  help  Boeing  with  its  huge 
capital  needs  by  guaranteeing  some  loans. 
Even  so.  the  Government's  share  of  the  $4.5 
billion  development  bill  should  come  to  no 
more  than  $1.3  billion.  The  Government 
should  easily  recover  all  of  that  through  roy- 
alty payments  with  the  sale  of  the  300th 
plane  (so  far.  Including  foreign  orders,  op- 
tions have  been  taken  on  114  U.S.  SSTs). 
After  that.  Government  royalties  will  be  all 
gravy;  by  the  sale  of  the  500th,  for  example, 
the  return  on  the  taxpayers'  Investment  will 
be  climbing  bevond  a  compound  annual  rate 
of  4  '7  . 

Boeing  and  G.E.  share  most  of  the  risks— 
and  they  are  in  for  most  of  the  rewards.  It 
will  probably  be  15  long  years  before  they 
recoup  their  costs,  but  they  could  earn  more 
than  11 ';  to  12',  ,  after  taxes,  on  their  in- 
vestment, which  makes  for  quite  a  deal. 


THE    ANNUAL    DEBATE    OVER    THE 
RISING  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  writer 
Clayton  Pritchey  took  a  look  at  the  an- 
nual debate  in  Congress  over  the  rising 
debt  limit  and,  in  a  column  printed  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star,  made  the  point 
that  it  is  a  rather  pointless  debate.  His 
viewpoint  certainly  has  its  merits.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress    Should    Stop    the    "yeARLY    Debt 

Minuet 

( By  Clayton  FVltchey ) 

Now  that  Congress  has  authorized  another 
increase  in  the  national  debt  and  the  republic 
has  once  more  been  rescued  from  the  brink, 
perhaps  consideration  can  be  obtained  for  a 
motion  to  swear  off  this  annual  opera. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  debate,  before 
Congress  began  its  Independence  Day  recess, 
the  House  rang  with  shouts  of  "baloney." 
"nonsense"  and  "IrresfKjnslbility"  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  For  once  the  epithets  were 
In  order. 

Almost  every  year  the  administration  (be 
It  Democratic  or  Republican)  marches  up 
Capitol  Hill  to  inform  an  always  horrified 
Congress  of  new  deficits  .n  the  budget  and  to 
request  legislation  to  raise  the  federal  debt 
ceiling. 

The  ensuing  minuet  is  Invariably  the 
same:  F^rst  step — shock  and  indignation  at 
the  profligacy  of  the  executive  branch;  second 
step) — warnings  that  big  spending  has  got  to 
stop:  third  step — predictions  that  a  soaring 
debt  will  ruin  the  country  and  break  the 
back  of  future  generations;  fourth  step — 
tentative  refusal  to  authorize  a  higher  limit; 
last  step — capitulation. 

The  travesty  of  this  constantly  repeated 
mock  performance  is  the  solemn  pretension 
of  Congress  that  It  has  any  real  alternative 
to  raising  the  celling,  for  the  only  other 
course  open  to  It  Is  to  bring  the  entire  gov- 
ernment to  a  halt. 
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The  point  oi  the  hypocritical  exercise  Is  to 
put  on  m  ahom  ol  coogresslonal  devotion  to 
thrUt,  economy  and  a  balanc«d  budget.  But 
Con^eaa  knows,  even  If  the  voters  don't, 
that  the  debt  limit  cannot  regulate  spending. 
It  can  only  paralyze  the  Treasury's  ability  to 
meet  the  obligations  that  Congress  Itself  baa 
created. 

As  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  has 
pointed  out  In  his  quiet,  rational  way.  If 
Congress  wanta  to  influence  the  course  and 
amount  of  spending  by  the  government.  It 
can  do  so  by  Its  action  on  appropriations  or 
recessions  of  specific  spending  authority — 
and  that,  ot  course,  is  the  proper  way  for 
Congress  to  regulate  spending. 

The  Treasury  cannot  spend  a  dime  that  the 
Congress  does  not  previously  authorize.  It 
controls  the  purse.  The  debt  limit  chansje  Is 
designed  solely  to  enable  the  government  to 
pay  Its  bills,  meet  Its  debt  obligations  and 
carry  on  vital  activities  such  as  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Congress  knows  this,  but  a  naajority  of  the 
House,  Including  every  Republican  voting, 
defeated  the  bill  before  it  was  later  revived 
and  passed. 

The  Senate  also  has  given  Its  approval,  so 
all  Is  well  for  the  time  being,  but  there  Is  no 
assurance  we  won't  be  exposed  to  this  dumb 
show  again  as  soon  as  the  new  celling  re- 
quires adjustment. 

It  can  only  go  on  this  way  because  Con- 
gress has  for  years  exploited  or  kowtowed  to 
the  seemingly  unshaka^ile  myths  that  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  the  national  debt,  especially 
the  fixation  that  there  Is  something  Inher- 
ently bad  about  a  rising  debt. 

This  expands  Into  the  belief  that  It  Is  an 
overhanging  burden,  that  it  must  be  paid  off 
some  day  (suggestin)<  a  day  of  reckoning  is 
ahead),  and  finally  that  the  interest  on  It  is 
going  to  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home — none 
of  which  Is  true. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  federal  debt,  which 
rose  to  9329  billion  In  1966.  has  on  balance 
been  a  blessing  to  the  economy  It  probably 
will  never  be  paid  back,  any  more  than  the 
present  corporate  debt  of  $533  billion  will  be 
retired. 

Americans  now  living  may  very  well  see 
the  federal  debt  climb  to  a  trillion  If  it  does, 
and  If  It  stimulates  the  economy  as  It  has 
for  the  last  30  years.  Americans  will  be  living 
on  a  scale  undre.imed  of  now. 

Actually,  the  feder.il  debt  In  real  per  capita 
terms  has  gone  djwn.  not  up,  owing  to  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  country.  It  has 
dropped  from  $1,911  per  capita  In  1946  to 
$625  In  1966.  In  the  depression  It  cost  about 
$1  billion  a  year  to  service  the  federiil  debt. 
as  against  about  $13  billion  now,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $12  billion  Meanwhile,  however. 
personal  Income  In  the  United  States  has 
gone  up  more  than  $500  billion  a  year. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  th.-\t.  while 
the  total  federal  debt  went  up  28  4  percent 
between  1950  and  IvW.  in  the  same  period 
personal  debt  Increased  448  percent,  corpo- 
rate debt  219  percent,  and  state-local  debt 
348  percent. 

Moreover,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
federal  debt  was  greater  th.an  the  nation's 
gross  national  product,  but  today  It  Is  only  45 
percent  of  the  ONP. 

TTie  argument  th.it  the  budget  is  a  danger 
to  the  free  enterprise  system,  says  Fowler.  Is 
like  the  notion  that  our  deficits  are  increas- 
ing In  real  terms — "altogether  untrue."  Fed- 
eral spending  was  a  bigger  prop>ortlon  of  the 
economy  In  the  1950s  than  it  Is  today. 


C.  PERRIE  PHILLIPS.  CONNECTICUT 
PERSONNEL  COAC^nSSIONER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  C.  Per- 
rie  Phillips,  Connecticut's  new  personnel 
commissioner.  Is  a  son  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  a  son  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion by  family  lineage.  He  also  Is  a  resi- 


dent of  Connecticut  by  choice,  and  we 
in  the  State  are  very  glad  that  he  is. 

Perrie  Phillips  has  served  Connecticut 
•well,  having  a  distinguished  record  as 
deputy  finance  commissioner  and  State 
auditor.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  worting 
with  Perrie  myself  and  the  good  fortime 
of  benefiting  from  his  many  and  unique 
skills  during  my  term  as  Governor.  He  is 
a  man  of  vast  and  stimulating  experience 
and  talent.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  C. 
Perrie  Phillips  as  a  dellshtful  individual 
and  a  truly  brilliant  public  servant.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Hartford  Courant  be 
primed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOLDIEH.  L.\WYER.  E.MriOYE  ClirEF 

( By  Jean  Tucker) 

C.  Perrie  Phillips  Is  a  Son  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and.  on  his  mother's  side.  Is  descended 
from  the  Perrie  family  who  were  given  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Ark.iu.sas  luj  a  baronial 
flef. 

His  great,  great,  great  uncle.  Francis  John- 
son, was  vice  president  under  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  his  great,  great  graudfatlier  was 
the  liist  territorial  governor  of  Arkansas  to 
name  Just   two   of   his   llUistrKais   ancestors. 

The  story  of  how  he  has  become  Conneci.1- 
cuts  new  personnel  commissioner  might 
make  the  novel  he  plans  to  write  some  day. 
It  would  have  the  necessary  sensitive,  rest- 
less hero — well-born  with  brains  and  dash — 
adveritiu-e.  a  variety  of  locales,  romance, 
drama,   humor   and   f.imous   people. 

In  his  44  years  the  qulck-thlnklng.  qulck- 
movliig,  quick-talking  Phillips  has  covered  a 
lot  of  grcund  He  said  the  other  day.  though. 
In  a  typical  dramatic  pronouncement  about 
himself,  that  he'd  done  all  the  living  a  man 
should  do  In  a  lifetime  before  he  was  23. 
I -Such  remarks  a»e  made  often,  but  more 
for  effect  than  to  be  believed,  and  they  punc- 
tuate his  consistently  Interesting  anecdotes). 

In  those  first  22  years,  he'd  been  born  In 
Los  Angeies,  his  father's  hometown;  lived  In 
BronxviUe,  NY,  and  West  Hartford;  went 
to  Paris  or  Brittany  annually  to  visit  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents  who  spent  six  months  of 
every  year  In  Prance;  attended  Romford 
Schofil  in  Washln^iton;  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  (with  a  B  .■\.  In  political 
science  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key)  and 
Joined  the  US.  Army. 

WOUNDED    TWICE 

Because  he  could  speak  French  fluently, 
he  w.ia  assigned  to  military  Intelligence.  He 
was  soon  wounded  twice  by  American  flre  and 
almost  killed  by  a  German  machine  gun 
bullet  which  zinged  through  the  earpiece 
on  a  head  "phone  he  was  using  while  he  was 
on   reconnaissance. 

"At  22."  he  says,  "I  was  the  sole  tenant 
with  an  unlimited  drawing  account  In  a 
gorgeous  chateau  with  five  servants,"  when 
he  was  assigned  to  observe  movements  near 
the  Jural  Mountains. 

When  World  W.ir  II  ended,  Phillips,  still 
22,  went  to  South  America,  "I  bummed 
around  for  six  months  with  a  beard  and  a 
typewriter."  he  said,  carting  the  typewTlter 
through  Jungles  and  the  Idea  of  writing  a 
novel — "like  another  million  ex-O  I  's,"  he 
said 

In  South  .\merlca,  he  eventually  met  an 
American  airline  stewardess,  and  when  she 
retiu-ned  to  Miami  base,  he  followed  her. 

There,  he  was  met  by  military  Intelligence 
personnel  who  first  grilled  him  for  six  days 
about  an  Ecuadorian  revolution  he  had  Just 
bumped  into,  and  then  convinced  him  he 
should  re-enllst  with  them.  He  did  so  and 
remained  either  In  active  Intelligence  or  re- 
serve until   1904. 


At  headquarters,  there  was  a  secretary, 
"tlie  most  beautiful  girl  I'd  ever  seen  In  my 
life,"  Perrie  said.  He  borrowed  some  money 
from  her  so  he  could  date  the  stewardess, 
but  when  he  received  his  first  pay  check,  he 
repaid  her  and  also  took  her  to  dinner. 

Three  weeks  later  they  were  married.  In 
August,  they'll  celebrate  their  21st  wedding 
iinnlversary  with  their  three  children. 

When  doctors  ordered  Mrs.  Phillips  to  a 
cooler  climate  In  1949,  they  decided  to  move 
from  Miami  to  New  Haven  where  her  family 
lived  From  there,  Phillips  entered  Yale  Law 
School. 

"So,  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  work,"  he 
says,  "and  to  prepare  myself  for  strategic 
Intelligence  "  For  a  lazy  student,  he  did 
rather  well,  however.  He  was  graduated  with 
honors,  10th  In  a  class  of  160. 

When  he  tried  for  a  Job  In  Intelligence, 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Preparing  for  It  and 
.seeking  it  openly  Immediately  made  him 
suspect,  he  Siiys, 

THAI    CONSULTANT 

But  after  a  year  In  a  government  attency, 
he  became  a  consultant  to  the  Thai  Police 
force  in  Bangkok.  His  family  went  with  him 
and  his  middle  daughter,  then  a  year,  learned 
to  speak  both  Chinese  and  Thai  before  she 
spoke  English.  "I  covildn't  talk  to  her.  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  any  Chinese,"  he  com- 
plained. 

Tlie  stint  in  Bangkok  lasted  three  years, 
and  it  was  a  marvelous  experience  for  every, 
one.  Phillips  would  have  stayed  longer,  but 
his  v.lfe  decided  "This  Is  no  place  to  raise 
American  children." 

"It  Is  not  a  great  place  for  an  American 
woman  either,"  Phillips  admits.  When  he'd 
been  there  a  short  time,  he  was  Invited  to 
a  reception. 

'Delighted,"  he  said,  "What  time  should 
my  w'Je  and  I  get  there?" 

"Oh.  so  sorry."  was  the  answer,  "but  wife 
Will  be  provided  on  arrival." 

The  Phillips'  came  back  to  New  Haven, 
and  Perrie  Joined  what  Is  now  the  law  firm 
of  Sachs,  Sachs,  Glamo  and  Sachs.  He  hated 
the  private  practice  of  law,  however,  and 
spent  only  a  year  a*.  It. 

And  then  Eugene  Rostow  who  at  tint  time 
was  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  recom- 
mended him  to  Gov.  Rlblcoff  who  was  look- 
ing for  a  young  lawyer  for  his  staff.  Phillips 
worked  for  Rlblcoff  as  a  special  assistant  for 
two  years,  then  became  Deputy  Finance  Com- 
missioner and  finally  State  Auditor. 

He's  been  called  Gov,  Demf>sey's  brain 
trust,  because  he  doubled  as  speech  writer 
and  drafter  of  legislation,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  policy  makers  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  And  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  Perrie  was  the  man  to  see  If 
you  wanted  to  get  a  bill  through. 

A  lobbyist  who  saw  him  often  says,  "the 
leaders  would  farm  out  decisions  to  him; 
and  for  us,  he  was  understanding  and  co- 
operative to  the  extent  that  he  could  be.  He's 
a  gentleman  and  open-minded." 

C.  Perrie  Phillips,  as  well  as  being  a  son 
of  the  Confederacy,  is  a  son  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  all  four  sides.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Henry  Wallace  Phillips  » 
writer  who  created  Red  Saunders,  "a  real 
cowboy,  not  one  of  these  pretty  boys,"  whose 
exploits  appeared  frequently  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  grandfather  lived  with 
the  Dakota  Indians  for  a  time  and  wrote  the 
only  Dakota  dictionary. 

WRrTES   AS   HOBBT 

A  former  colleague  says  Perrie  'can  really 
put  words  together."  Perhaps  his  talent 
comes  from  this  grandfather.  At  any  rate, 
Phillips  writes  as  a  hobby.  But  he's  never 
tried  to  sell  anything. 

"It's  not  good  enough,"  he  explains  in 
his  abrupt  manner,  "and  I'm  a  pretty  good 
Judge  of  stuff.  Including  my  own." 

Some   people   call   Phillips   "high   strung" 
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but  add  that  he  hates  formality  and  red 
tape.  He  describes  himself  as  "casual  in  a 
temperamental  way."  At  any  rate,  he's  bril- 
liant, a  pacer,  and  a  voracious  reader.  He 
smokes  four  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day,  sips 
coffee  constantly,  prefers  Jack  Daniels 
straight  and  Is  thought  charming  by  many. 
Not  everyone  thinks  of  him  as  a  son  of 
either  the  Confederacy  or  the  Revolution, 
however.  But  this  Is  to  be  expected  with 
such  a  mercurial  chap,  and  though  there  are 
some  who  might  find  him  irritating,  no  one 
could  ever  find  him  dull. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION  REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  American  history  the  people 
of  this  country  have  demonstrated  a 
deep  compassion  for  human  suffering. 

Americans  have  traditionally  worked 
to  bring  assistance  to  distressed  peoples 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

This  concern  for  those  less  fortunate 
than  we  are  has.  in  recent  years,  in- 
creasingly found  expression  through  the 
social  welfare  activities  of  American  vol- 
untary organizations  working  to  help 
others  build  richer  and  more  productive 
lives. 

There  are  many  of  these  agencies 
which  depend  on  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  American  public  to  carry  out 
assistance  and  self-help  programs  in  de- 
veloping countries  around  the  world,  and 
In  disadvantaged  areas  in  this  Nation. 

One  of  these  organizations — the  Com- 
munity Development  Foundation — has 
ito  headquarters  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  Community  Envelopment  Foun- 
dation has  emphasized  the  self-help  ap- 
proach to  domestic  and  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

Results  show  that  self-help  programs 
are  highly  effective  in  raising  the  living 
standards  of  disadvantaged  people  and 
young  nations. 

For  the  past  7  years.  Community  De- 
velopment Foundation,  a  private,  non- 
profit, American  agency,  has  been  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  self-help  and  de- 
monstrating what  can  be  achieved 
through  community  cooperation. 

One  of  its  major  objectives  is  to  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  people  living  in 
less  developed  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad  on  a  basis  that  enhances 
their  self-respect,  and  in  a  manner  which 
inspires  the  good  will  of  other  nations 
for  our  own  country. 

The  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  1959  after  a 
period  of  exploration  in  the  techniques 
and  methods  of  self-help  which  indicated 
a  strong  potential  for  fostering  social 
and  economic  progress. 

It  has  a  record  of  experience  with  12,- 
000  community  self-help  projects  in  25 
countries  around  the  world,  including 
the  United  States — in  Appalachia  and 
among  the  American  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Southwest. 

What  is  community  development?  It 
is  a  people-directed  program  for  self- 
improvement.  The  needs  it  recognizes 
are  those  expressed  by  individual  per- 
sons in  a  village  or  community  group. 

The  aims  it  sets  are  those  selected 
by  the  local  inhabitants.  The  tasks  it 
supports  are  those  at  which  the  people 
freely  work. 


It  begins  with  a  new  look  at  the  causes 
of  discontent  and  moves  toward  an  an- 
swer that  offers  fulfillment. 

It  creates  an  ever-growing  confidence 
in  man's  ability  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  increase  income  and  to  build 
a  better  life. 

As  we  assess  our  national  foreign  aid 
program  in  line  with  the  idea  of  self-help 
and  community  development,  it  is  help- 
ful to  examine  how  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Foundation — CDF 
— has  opened  up  new  opportunities  and 
new  concepts  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  thousands  of  village  people  in  Eu- 
rope, Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
in  our  own  pockets  of  poverty. 

As  an  agency  registered  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid,  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  as  a  nongovernmental 
organization  with  United  Nations  con- 
sultative status,  CDF  operates  a  service 
designed  to  help  people  help  themselves 
through  demonstration  programs  work- 
ing directly  with  village  self-help  and  in 
programs  cooperating  with  national  gov- 
ernments. 

The  foundation  has  also  supported 
projects  recommended  by  community 
development  experts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

With  the  help  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Foundation,  people  around  the 
world  have  been  able  to  build  roads  to 
new  markets,  plant  vineyards,  put  un- 
used acres  into  production,  build  docks 
for  better  fishing  and  sea  commerce,  in- 
crease their  crops,  improve  the  quality 
and  production  of  farm  animals,  con- 
struct reservoirs  for  pure  water,  install 
electrical  systems  and  irrigation  systems, 
repair  their  homes,  enlarge  their  schools, 
and  establish  health  and  recreation  cen- 
ters for  more  wholesome  and  abundant 
living. 

The  largest  and  most  dynamic  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  Mexico — a  com- 
munity development  program  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Grovernment  of  Mexico. 

Originally,  the  cooperative  program 
was  a  pilot  project,  limited  to  five  zones. 
It  spread  into  16  and  then  21  zones. 

As  eager  Mexican  villagers — demon- 
strating their  capacity  for  self-help — 
built  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  erected 
classrooms,  constructed  town  water 
supplies,  sanitation  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems for  their  commimities  imder  the  co- 
operative plan,  the  Mexican  Ctovem- 
ment  expanded  its  program  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  people. 

In  December  1964,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment initiated  its  own  national  pro- 
gram. Food  grown  in  Mexico  was  used  to 
aid  villagers  in  Mexico  while  they  active- 
ly participated  in  commimity  activities. 
By  the  end  of  1966,  this  new  program, 
the  national  program,  had  surpassed  the 
-cooperative  program  in  scope  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Today  the  prodigious  amount  of  hu- 
man energy  that  has  been  put  into  both 
the  cooperative  program,  adding  up  to 
5,027,250  man-days,  and  the  national 
program,  an  additional  3,190,237  man- 
days,  in  Mexico  shows  an  impressive 
total  of  8,217,487  man-days  worked  by 
villagers  on  some  9,546  projects. 


Community  development  in  Mexico 
has  grown  to  become  a  $24,344,918 
project. 

The  village  people  in  Mexico  have 
made  68.6  percent  of  the  investment 
themselves,  and  it  is  they  who  are  the 
senior  partners  in  the  venture. 

Behind  the  statistics  are  the  warm 
human  stories.  Three  brief  examples  will 
suffice  here. 

Compesinos  in  a  remote  farm  village 
of  Yucatan  were  motivated  to  build  a 
road  which  would  connect  them  with  a 
new  market  for  their  crops.  It  took  2 
months  of  backbreaking  labor  with  picks 
and  shovels  to  complete  the  road,  and 
present  farm  incomes  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Through  self-help,  the  men  of  Ama- 
titlan  built  an  airstrip  350  meters  long, 
shearing  off  a  mountain  to  do  it,  so  that 
medical  help  would  be  readily  available 
to  the  isolated  town. 

When  a  tornado  destroyed  a  banana 
crop,  the  economic  mainstay  of  nine 
towns  around  San  Bias,  reducing  sales 
from  6  tons  a  day  to  3  tons  a  week,  com- 
munity development  workers  encouraged 
planters  and  field  hands  to  organize  vol- 
unteer groups  to  clear  the  fields,  restore 
the  land,  and  replant  the  crops. 

In  Latin  America,  CDF  technical  serv- 
ices are  welcomed  and  widely  used.  Na- 
tional programs  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Guyana,  and  Honduras  have 
received  CDF  aid  in  training  personnel, 
using  food  incentives,  and  keeping  rec- 
ords through  an  IBM  computer  system. 

President  Joaquin  Belaguer,  of  the 
Dominican  Government  has  stated: 

I  consider  community  development  todr.y 
as  one  of  the  renovation  movements  for 
Latin  America,  It  is  already  a  very  Impor- 
tant factor  In  economic,  social,  moral  and 
political  transformation.  ...  In  the  urban 
as  well  as  In  the  rural  zones,  private  groups 
are  giving  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  many  projects  of  community  devel- 
opment. ...  In  this  form  a  healthy  social 
integration  Is  being  produced  In  which  the 
most  powerful  groups  pool  their  resources 
and  techniques  toward  the  creative  efforts 
of  the  less  favored  population. 

His  government  has  recently  approved 
a  contract  to  utilize  more  CDF  services 
for  statistical  reporting,  program  evalua- 
tion, and  administrative  counseling. 

In  Brazil,  Community  Development 
Foundation  participated  in  the  creation 
of  a  program  between  the  private  sector 
and  local  governments  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  textile  fac- 
tories In  the  favelas  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Now  in  cooperation  with  Brazil's 
Minister  of  Health  and  U.S.  AID,  the 
foundation  is  helping  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  expand  a  national  program  of 
community  development. 

The  foundation's  longest  and  broadest 
experience  has  been  In  demonstration 
programs. 

Following  up  an  experiment  initiated 
by  Save  the  Children  Federation,  in  the 
villages  of  Greece  In  1954,  the  founda- 
tion continued  and  expanded  a  program 
for  rural  areas  In  France,  Finland,  Italy, 
Korea,  Lebanon,  and  in  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Foundation  counselors  encourage  fam- 
ilies and  neighbors  to  work  together  for 
a  variety  of  community  improvements. 
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with  the  support  of  a  CDF  counselor 
and  the  opportunity  to  use  a  small  CDF 
loan  or  grant,  community  leaders 
awaken  the  people  to  the  potentials  of 
their  own  manpower  to  achieve  long- 
dreamed-of  goals. 

Projects  are  chosen  and  carried  out 
voluntarily  by  village  people  with  their 
contributed  labor  and  native  materials. 

The  value  of  self-he'.p  is  confirmed  by 
looking  back  at  the  early  demonstration 
projects  as  they  continue  to  bear  fruit. 

Many  have  generated  a  succession  of 
additional  projects,  and  a  number  have 
shared  the  self-help  idea  with  neighbor- 
ing villages  where  it  has  also  l)een  pro- 
ductive. 

The  little  Greek  village  of  Oropos 
proved  self-sufBcient  after  four  village 
projects,  and  another  town,  Geronium, 
became  economically  self-sustaining 
after  six  cooperative  village  projects. 

Both  villages  continue  to  progress 
without  any  foundation  assistance 
today. 

In  Lebanon  and  Korea  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  many  villages  now  initiate  and 
carry  out  most  of  their  projects  alone, 
turning  to  the  foundation  only  for  inter- 
est-free loans  which  are  conscientiously 
repaid  and  then  made  again  available 
for  other  community  improvement 
projects. 

In  Blfune,  Lebanon,  near  Jubail,  a 
small  town  with  130  children  and  150 
adults,  three  projects  were  initiated  in  1 
year. 

To  clothe  the  village  children,  the 
women  contributed  their  labor  and  the 
use  of  their  machines  while  a  local  mer- 
chant gave  yard  goods  enough  for  a  dress 
or  suit  for  each  child  To  make  schools 
and  markets  easy  to  reach,  the  men  of 
the  town  improved  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
road. 

The  third  project  renovated  the  school- 
house  with  paint  and  planter  and  a  new 
large  glass  window. 

These  projects  totjcther  wf^re  done  at 
the  cost  of  32  cents  per  child. 

Then  the  community  launched  two 
more  ambitious  projects — first  improv- 
ing village  chickenhouses  for  healthier 
hens  and  better  e«g  production;  then 
planting  a  community  almond  orchard, 
50  trees  per  family,  which  lu^s  increased 
village  income. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Com.munity 
Development  Foundation  has  been  work- 
ing to  stimulate  community  improvement 
through  412  self-help  projects  for  Ap- 
palachia  and  251  others  to  benefit  the 
American  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
iwrtunity  Act  in  1964.  the  foundation  has 
provided  training  ser^•lces  enabling  com- 
munity leaders  to  shape  the  programs 
they  need  to  overcome  some  of  their  basic 
causes  of  deprivation 

With  the  help  of  CDF.  disadvantaged 
people  of  Elliott  County  in  Kentucky 
planned  and  operated  an  OEO  project 
that  combined  preschool  training,  work 
training,  recreation  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams. 

Later  the  OEO  provided  funds  for  a 
program  conducted  by  CDF  to  train 
community  leaders  In  four  counties  of 
the  East  Lake  Cumberland  area. 


Following  project  demonstrations  by 
foundation  counselors.  Sandoval  County 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  received 
a  grant  for  the  first  American  Indian 
program  of  Operation  Head.start.  and 
more  recently  another  to  provide  health 
aids,  home  enrichment  and  adult  educa- 
tion. 

How  do  foundation  ideas  accelerate 
results  for  le.ss-developed  countries  be- 
ginning their  own  economic  impio\e- 
ment  programs;' 

First,  through  a  counseling  method 
which  supports  and  develops  local  lead- 
ership to  find  and  mobilize  local  re- 
sources ruiher  tha.i  to  depend  on  out.side 
aid. 

Second,  by  using  US  Public  Law  480 
title  II  food  to  su-stain  the  slrengtli  and 
enthusiasm  of  people  who  offer  volunteer 
labor  on  community  improvement  proj- 
ects. 

This  helps  to  channel  the  food  where 
the  need  is  greatest,  a.ssures  adequate 
nutrition  for  the  arduous  hand  labor  and 
motivates  continued  and  widespread  par- 
ticipation. 

Third.  CDF  ofTicer.s  developing  nations 
the  advanlases  of  computers  in  handling 
economic  and  social  problems. 

An  International  DaU  Processing  Cen- 
ter established  in  1966  m  Norwalk,  Conn., 
by  the  foundation,  provides  records  for 
thousands  of  projects  in  Mexico,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  France.  Greece. 
Lebanon.  Korea,  the  United  States,  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  speed,  flexibility,  and  accuracy  of 
computerized  service  cuts  redtape  and 
permits  cfflcient  allocation  of  resources 
to  keep  economic  projects  moving 
steadily  forward. 

Monthly  or  quarterly  reports  help  gov- 
ernments know  what  is  happening  with 
every  project  in  the  program,  point  out 
trouble  spots  needing  immediate  atten- 
tion, analyze  the  successes  and  failures, 
and  indicate  remedial  steps  for  improve- 
ment. 

They  also  serve  as  work  incentives  for 
villagers  whose  proud  record  of  contrib- 
uted manpower  motivates  them  to  renew 
and  often  redouble  the:r  efforts. 

The  foundation  also  provides  cash 
grants  and  technical  assistance  for  some 
small  projects  administered  by  others. 
Such  projects  have  proven  successful  in 
Tanzania,  the  Philippines,  Morocco. 
Cameroon,  Italy,  Finland,  Egypt,  and 
Ecuador. 

One  of  these  projects  with  the  Tan- 
zania Community  Development  Tnust 
Fund  is  the  Man^omeni  Teachers  Train- 
ing School  near  Dar  es  Salaam  where 
safe  and  constructive  care  of  children 
IS  available  while  yount;  mothers  en-a^e 
in  community  activities. 

Another  recent  project  helped  to  in- 
troduce solar  cookers  to  improve  the  diet 
for  African  schoolchildren. 

The  foundation's  m.ost  recent  pro.v'ct 
Is  an  extensive  training  program  of 
special  te^ims  to  work  with  refu!;ees  in 
South  Vietnam,  under  a  contract  with 
the  U  S  Government  s  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  tlie  South 
Vietnamese  Ouvernment. 

Initially,  the  training  prot-ram  is  cen- 
tered in  Qui  Nhon  in  B:n  Dinh  Province, 
where  there  is  an  ur^rent  refugee  prob- 
lem 


Tl'.e  program  is  aimed  at  teaching  dis- 
placed South  Vietnamese  to  help  them- 
selves. 

To  carry  out  this  prornam,  the  foun- 
dation has  a.ssembled  an  international 
staff  of  specialists  who  work  under  the 
dinction  of  the  foundation's  director 
lor  Vietnam. 

The  refugee  situation  is  not  merely  a 
problem  but  al.so  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  skills  and  education  of  an 
impoitant  segment  of  fie  South  Viet- 
namese population  so  that,  to  the  desres 
tiiut  it  iL  poss.ble,  they  might  be  en- 
riched during  this  period. 

For  this  reason,  personnel  are  being 
trained  to  handle  vocational  and  home 
industry  training  for  people  in  refugee 
centers. 

To  help  them  do  a  better  job,  CDF 
trains  mobile  teams  of  Vietnamese  work- 
ers to  work  with  refugees. 

The  use  of  CDF  computer  technology 
will  keep  records  of  the  training  pro- 
gram activities. 

A  feedbrck  system  assures  that  train- 
ing will  be  fully  understood  in  spile  of 
the  language  barrier. 

Such  teams  show  villagers  how  to 
lirotect  themselves,  instruct  them  in  re- 
building their  houses,  help  them  to  put 
in  a  clean  water  supply  and  improve 
their  fields. 

Thus,  even  while  war  rages  around 
them,  hope  stays  alive  and  learning  for 
productive  livin,,  goes  on. 

The  philosophy  of  CDF  is  based  upon 
re.spect  for  the  village  people  everywhere. 

CDF  counselors  do  not  tell  people  what 
they  should  do:  instead,  they  work  to 
motivate  people  to  think  and  plan  and 
work  topethcr  to  accomplish  tho.sc  things 
the  village  people  con.s;der  most  im- 
portant. 

The  executive  director  of  Community 
Development  Foundation  is  Glen  Leet, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  United  Nations 
Community  Development  Unit. 

His  experience  al.so  includes  many 
years  in  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion and  public  welfare  in  the  United 
States  and  a  distinguished  record  in 
Greece  as  UNRRA  Director  of  Welfare 
and  Repatriation. 

Leet  expressed  the  purpose  of  the 
foundation  vei-y  simply  when  he  said: 

If  we  can  show  a  vUlage  how  to  use  lU 
Idle  manpower  to  biiUd  a  road  to  market, 
an  irrigation  system  to  its  fields,  or  a  water 
supply  ta  Us  homes,  and  inspire  local  le.ider- 
ship  to  keep  working  at  such  Impr  jvements, 
we've  done  our  job.  We  leave  behind  a  belief 
that  people  can  help  themselves. 

N(5W  as  our  Government  ."jccks  new  and 
positive  w ays  to  create  a  world  of  greater 
opportimity  and  advantage,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Community  Development 
Foundation  acquire  majjr  significance. 

This  international  agency  whose  work 
plea.ses  people  and  governments  alike  and 
inspires  the  confidence  of  the  private 
sector,  invites  individuals  everywhere  to 
support  it.i  program  and  thereby  to  but- 
tress our  national  public  ellort.  The  foun- 
dation maintains  headquarters  at  345 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  and  in  Nor- 
walk. Conn. 

Reports  of  its  work  are  available  on 
request. 
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SENATE  HAS  WAITED  TOO  LONG- 
TIME TO  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  IS  NOW— C 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
speak  today  on  the  Himran  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of 
Association,  Genocide.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery.  I  wish  to  note 
that  this  marks  the  100th  time  during 
the  90th  Congress  that  I  have  urged  the 
Senate  to  ratify  these  conventions. 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day: 
"Why  do  you  speak  daily?  Do  you  really 
think  your  daily  statements  are  accom- 
plishing anything?" 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  can  only  cite 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
Januar>'. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  on  the 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

During  February  and  March  the  sub- 
committee under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd]  held  hearings  on  the  three 
conventions. 

The  lead-off  witness  before  the  sub- 
committee was  the  exceptionally  gifted 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

I  was  delighted  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  in  favor  of  Senate  ratifi- 
cation along  with  dozens  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  American  labor,  re- 
ligious, legal,  and  civic  groups. 

The  subcommittee  has  since  reported 
the  three  conventions  to  the  full  com- 
mittee where,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  soon 
be  considered  and  favorably  reported  to 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  all  of  these 
events  would  have  transpired  without 
my  daily  statements  on  the  Senate  floor. 
However,  nothing  had  happened  for  4 
years  on  any  of  these  human  rights 
conventions. 

So,  with  the  belief  that  my  daily  re- 
minders to  the  Senate  might  be  doing 
some  good  and  having  some  impact,  I 
shall   continue. 

But  the  advocates  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  htunan  rights  conventions 
will  not  be  satisfied  or  mollified  with  the 
approval  of  three  of  these  five  conven- 
tions. 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  ratify 
the  Convention  on  Genocide  and  the 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Association. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the 
orii-'inal  question:  I  speak  daily,  because 
I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  people  everywhere  to  put 
the  United  States  squarely  on  record  on 
the  fundamental  question  of  human 
rights  by  ratifying  all  the  human  rights 
conventions. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ROLAND  I.  PRITI- 
KIN  TO  PEARL  HARBOR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ro- 
land I.  Prltikin  of  Rockford,  111.,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  vet- 
erans several  years  ago,  and  It  has  been 


suggested  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  it  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  greatest  threat  to  world  peace  today 
are  the  Immoral  Imperialists  In  the  Kremlin. 
For  twenty  years,  they  have  been  able  to  hold 
the  upper  tiand,  because  we  have  been  on  the 
defensive.  In  that  time,  they  have  committed 
liundreds  of  deeds  of  deception,  and  broken 
pledges  around  the  world.  There  are  three 
methods  by  which  we  can  take  the  offensive, 
and  put  them  on  the  defensive. 

1.  A  dally  complaint  for  censure  by  the 
U.N.  Example:  Kverytlme  Soviet  or  satellite 
arms  and  equipment  are  found  in  the  hands 
of  subversive  organizations  in  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  a 
complaint  should  be  lodged. 

2.  A  dally  diplomatic  note  of  protest  or 
proposal.  Example:  When  the  Hapsburg  em- 
pire was  dismembered  after  W.W.  I,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia 
v^-ere  created.  These  countries  were  not  satis- 
fied with  their  national  boundaries,  because 
at  some  time  In  history  they  all  overlapped 
each  other.  Furthermore,  they  all  suffered 
economically  by  the  partition.  One  of  the 
many  examples  is  the  following:  Czech  lum- 
berjacks would  float  down  the  Danube  on 
their  rafts  and  work  In  the  wheat  fields  of 
Hungary  all  summer  and  fall.  Thus,  they 
were  employed  the  entire  year.  Hungarian 
factory  workers,  when  unemployed,  would  go 
by  train  to  Czechoslovakia  and  frequently 
have  a  job  immediately.  Thus,  all  were  em- 
ployed the  entire  year.  This  was  impossible 
after  partition,  and  resulted  in  great  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Our  proposal  should 
be  to  form  a  Danublan  confederation  based 
on  the  provincial  boundaries,  which  have  not 
changed  during  the  centuries.  This  would  be 
a  federal  union  consisting  of  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Croatia.  Montenegro,  Albania,  Wal- 
lachla,  Moldavia,  Slovakia,  Ruthenla,  Buko- 
vlna,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Transylvania,  etc. 
etc.  The  people  living  In  that  area  would 
consider  this  plan  a  god-send,  but  the  Im- 
perialistic dictators  In  the  Kremlin  would 
consider  it  a  calamity  for  them,  but  would 
not  dare  oppose  tills  openly. 

3.  The  Soviet  constitution  guarantees  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  but  only  Jews  are  still 
persecuted,  because  of  their  reUglon.  P*ur- 
thermore.  i>eople  persecuted  for  religious  rea- 
sons In  the  past  in  every  country  on  earth, 
have  been  free  to  leave.  This  Is  not  the  case 
with  the  Imperialists  in  the  Kremlin.  They 
will  permit  no  one  to  leave.  We" should  pro- 
test vigorously  the  cold  programs  of  today, 
In  the  same  manner  that  presidents  Arthur, 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKlnley,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  protested  the  hot 
programs  of  the  Czars. 

Some  of  our  problems  in  combating  the 
Immoral  imperialists  In  the  Kremlin  has 
been  apathy,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  doing  around  Jthe  world.  They  are 
exponents  of  the  "wedge-techhlque."  and 
the  "dlvlde-and-rule"  system,  which  they 
call  "the-balance-of-power,"  or  "support-of- 
the-weaker"  of  two  antagonists.  Many  of 
these  antagonistic  situations  have  been  their 
own  creation.  They  want  two  of  Germany. 
China,  Viet  Nam  and  Korea.  They  want  dis- 
putes and  friction  to  continue  in  North  and 
South  America.  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle 
Eiast.  the  Carlbljean,  and  Oceania. 

To  overcome  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
freedom  a  contemporary  Moses  would  give 
us  these  ten  commandments. 

1.  Give  strength  to  America  by  accepting 
your  responsibilities  and  privileges,  whether 
it  Ise  Jury  duty,  miUtary  duty,  or  voting. 

2.  Be  healthy  and  alert.  Overcome  the 
"wedge-technique." 


3.  Be  strong  for  education. 

4.  Support  freedom  from  corruption. 

5.  Support  freedom  from  crime. 

6.  Support  freedom  from  want. 

7.  Support  freedom  of  communication. 

8.  Support  freedom  of  conscience.  Remem- 
ber that  If  there  Is  no  religious  freedom  for 
one.  there  is  no  religious  liberty  for  all. 
Overcome  prejudice  no  matter  how  difHcult. 

9.  Support  absolute  Justice  for  all  Inter- 
nally (in  the  U.S.A.). 

10.  Support  absolute  justice  for  all  ex- 
ternally (In  our  dealings  with  other  coun- 
tries). 

Respice — look  back  in  history,  and  learn 
from  it. 

Aspice — behold  the  historic  facts  unfold- 
ing in  the  space  and  nuclear  age. 

Prospice — look  forward,  remembering  that 
the  heresies  of  yesterday  are  the  facts  today, 
and  that  some  of  them  will  be  the  sophistries 
of  tomorrow,  and  the  superstitutions  of  the 
day  thereafter. 

Will  the  immoral  imperialists  in  the  Krem- 
lin be  Hitler's  heirs? 

Will  they  be  permitted  to  continue  in  their 
Immoral,  sinful,  criminal,  and  illegal  t>e- 
havlor? 

The  quickest  way  to  prevent  them  from 
accomplishing  their  despicable  aims  is  to 
carry  out  the  program  outlined  above.  If 
we  are  alert  and  determined,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  that  we  will  It.  If  the  world  is  to 
have  Peace  and  Freedom,  we  must  stop  them 
on  their  evil  path. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
decreasing  availability  of  burial  sites  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  me.  We  have  only 
enough  space  to  bury  one-fortieth  of 
our  veterans  who  are  living  today,  and 
it  appears  that  we  have  no  plans  nor 
any  disposition  to  acquire  more  space. 
I  strongly  decry  this  policy  which  would 
deny  those  who  serve  our  country  the 
right  to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery. 

In  the  past,  I  have  written  to  both  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  asking  for  a  re- 
view of  national  cemetery  policy  with 
an  eye  to  expanding  existing  facilities 
and  reactivating  closed  cemeteries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  John  E.  Davis,  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  which 
appeared  recently  in  Parade  magazine, 
in  order  that  Senators  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  profit  from  his  suggestions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For    the    Dead 

(By  John  E.  Davis,  National  Commander, 
the  American  Legion) 

More  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  made 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  eternal  pledge 
to  the  men  and  women  of  their  armed 
forces:  Rich  or  poor,  famed  or  unheralded, 
you  have  earned  the  right  to  be  buried  in 
a  national  cemetery,  where  your  memory 
and  your  service  will  be  forever  enshrined. 

Today,  the  pledge  has  been  broken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  powers  In  the 
Pentagon  have  quietly  decreed  In  typical 
governmentese  that  the  burial  right  of  our 
veterans  and  servicemen  must  be  "phased 
out  th'-ough  a  nonexpanslon  policy"  be- 
cause there  Is  no  more  room  in  the  rich 
earth  of  America  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served   her  so  well. 

In    a    series    of    communications    to    the 
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American  Legion  over  the  past  year,  the  De- 
fease Department  has  stated  that  our  mili- 
tary cemeterle*  are  nipldly  overcrowding 
and  that  it  haa  no  intention  of  expanding 
the  area  made  available 

Aa  thlnga  stand,  more  than  40  million 
Americana  are  eligible  for  burial  in  fewer 
than  1  million  grave  sites  And  the  situation 
18  getting  worse,  because,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  the  number  of  eligible 
v.-teran8  has  been  IncreLislng  nC  a  rate  of 
almost  1  million  a  year 

The  "no  room  for  veteran.s"  policy  was 
announced  by  Am»y  Serret;'-ry  Stanley  R 
Kcsor  more  than  a  year  ago  And  as  national 
c  mmander  of  the  American  Legion  I  have 
received  many  hundreds  of  angry  letters  on 
il\c  subject  from  aguii^  veterans  who  had 
expected  that  Arlington  or  another  military 
cemetery  would  be   their  last   resting  place 

These  are  no  longer  young  men — almost 
2  million  of  US.  veterans  are  over  70  They 
are  men  who  fought  In  World  War  I  and  the 
Spanish-American  War— and  there  are  even 
three  hardy  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars. 
How  can  we  explain  or  Justify  to  such  men  - 
who  served  in  their  youth— that  their  service 
his  now  been  downgraded,  th.it  they  are  no 
longer  flt  to  be  bur'.'-d  be.side  their  comrades? 

That  the  right  of  burl  il  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery for  both  serviceman  tmd  veterans  has 
been  clearly  establl.shed  by  law  is  without 
question.  And  the  refusal  of  our  government 
to  honor  this  right,  this  sacred  pledge  of  our 
forebears.  Is  a  rank  and  undeserved  Injustice 
to  all  who  bear  arms  l<,i  this  country  today 
and  to  every  veteran  whi  has  borne  them  In 
the  past. 

THt    LANO    IS    THERE 

We  are  told  that  there  Is  no  more  room  for 
our  veterans,  no  more  hallowed  cround  In 
which  to  bury  our  honored  dead  But  the 
truth  la  that  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  acres  of  available  land  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  scattered  throughout  the  50 
states,  which  apparently  has  not  even  been 
considered  by  the  Department  of  D<'fen«e 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
our  existing  cemeteries  can  no  longer  be  en- 
larged, why  should  we  not  set  aside  some  of 
these  lands  aa  appropriate  sires  for  veterans' 
cemeteries?  They  could  be  located  fairly  close 
to  our  major  population  centers,  where 
friends  and  relatives  could  conveniently  visit 
them.  I  believe  the  upkeep  could  be  kept  to 
a  minimum  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  local  vet- 
erans' groups. 

My  second  proposal  is  that  responsibility 
for  our  national  cemeteries — now  scattered 
among  the  Defense  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments, the  Veterans  Admlnl.stratlon.  and  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission — 
be  combined  under  the  single  authority  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  Traditionally. 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  been  more 
sympathetic  to.  and  more  understanding  of. 
the  needs  of  our  former  servicemen  and  wom- 
en Moat  Important,  the  Veterans  .Adminis- 
tration can  and  will  give  f\ill  time  and  at- 
tention to  this  deeply  human  problem 

Surely,  on  this,  the  I9lst  anniversary  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  Americans  who  have 
served  their  country  be  served  upon  their  re- 
turn, that  they  be  granted  their  final  re«:t  In 
hallowed  ground. 


BYU  DANCE  GROUP   HAS   BEEN 
ACCLAIMED  WORLDWIDE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  the 
Brlgham  Young  University's  Folk  Danc- 
ing and  Singing  Group,  from  Prove. 
Utah,  has  been  widely  acclaimed  during 
their  numerous  tours  abroad  Their  per- 
formance has  delighted  audiences  the 
world  over. 

They  make  a  verj-  interestins  contrast 
to  the  pop.  op,  and  hippie  groups  that 


are  .so  much  on  American  television  and 
in  trie  Amt-rican  press 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  see 
their  show  on  many  occasions  A  few 
years  ago  the  BYU  singers  and  dancers 
appeared  here  in  Washington,  where 
thty  were  enthusiastically  received 

The  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  W 
Tapley  Bennett.  Jr  .  has  written  me  a 
letter  telling  of  the  overuiielming  re- 
sponse they  received  when  they  appeared 
recently  in  Poriuiaal  and  Brazil  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  nj  objection,  the  lett'^r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

EM8\iSY   or   THE   UNITED  STATES  OF 

America. 

Lisbon.  June  28.  1967 
Hull.  Wallace  F   Bennett. 
V  S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Bennett  I  want  to  write  to 
teJl  "ou  what  a  great  success  the  Folk  Danc- 
ing and  .Singing  Group  from  Brlgham  Young 
University  has  been  here  In  Portugal  The 
recert  visit  was  a  repent  of  their  visit  to 
Portugal  last  year 

Ttie  prliniiry  pvirpose  of  their  vuu  w.as  t) 
appear  at  a  National  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Sarii.Hrcni.  about  an  hour  and  a  half  drl\e  up 
the  Tagus  River  from  Lisbon  They  also  gave 
perlormances  In  other  nearby  communities 
and  In  an  International  Folk  Festival  here 
In  Ll-sbon.  and  appeared  on  Portuguese  tele- 
vision. 

Several  Portuguese  groups  took  pt>rt  in 
some  or  all  of  these  affairs  and  there  were 
groups  from  several  European  countries  In- 
cluding Belgium.  Bulgaria.  France.  Ireland. 
Italy  and  Spain  True  to  communist  prac- 
tice, the  Bulgarians  sent  a  highly  skilled,  pro- 
fessional group;  other  national  groups  were 
well  coordinated  and  of  long  experience  But 
our  young  people  from  Brlgham  Young  Uni- 
versity were  unqestionably  the  big  hit  They 
were  the  ones  the  people  wanted  to  see.  and 
ihev  were  universally  weicomed  and  ap- 
plauded People  of  all  walks  of  life  have  com- 
mented to  me  about  "the  young  Americans" 
on  the  television  program,  and  I  think  It  fair 
to  say  that  this  has  caused  more  comment 
at  different  levels  of  the  population  than  any 
other  event  In  my  year  here — at  least  more 
people  have  spoken   to  me  about  It. 

On  my  first  meeting  with  the  group  at  the 
Agricultural  Fair  I  w.as  so  Impressed  with  the 
clean,  outgoing  qualities  of  all  these  pretty 
glrU  and  fine  looking  young  men  that  I  went 
back  the  second  day  at  their  request  and  had 
tlie  plei\sure  of  marching  with  them  in  the 
international  parade  which  wound  through 
the  streets  of  the  medieval  town  In  the 
evening  performance,  which  went  on  until 
two  in  the  morning,  when  I  went  forward 
to  the  platform  at  the  urging  of  the  Festival 
Director  and  the  young  Brlgham  Young  Uni- 
versity student  who  performs  the  Indian 
dance  to  receive  an  Indian  feather,  there  was 
very  warm  applause  from  an  audience  of 
about  three  thousand  people  to  show  their 
appreciation  of   the   American   presence 

When  the  group  came  down  to  Lisbon  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  having  them  all  to 
the  Residence  for  a  late  afterno<jn  gathering 
After  being  away  from  home  for  awhile  they 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  hamburgers  which 
they  had  been  missing  in  the  local  diet  For 
our  part.  It  g.ive  us  an  opportunity  to  Invite 
some  Portuguese  university  students;  the 
resulting  songfest  w<\a  a  treat  for  the  whole 
neighborhood 

I  Just  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In 
an  account  of  the  fine  Impression  made  In 
this  country  by  some  of  these  young  people 
from  your  State  It  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive groups  I  have  seen  In  a  long  time, 
and  I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  about  the 
broad    appeal    of    our    country    for    people 


abroad  when  we  have  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives like  the  Brlgham  Young  University 
group  traveling  and  making  friends. 

I    hope    you    and    Mrs     Bennett    will    be 
coming  to  see  us  again   here  in  Lisbon 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
YoLiri;  very  sincerely. 

W  Tapley  Be.nmett,  Jr  . 

Ambat-tador. 


THE   STALLED   WAR    IN   VIETNAM 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
US  News  &  World  Report,  owned  and 
edited  by  the  well-known  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  David  Lawrence, 
who  has  strongly  supported  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  is 
entitled  "Stalled  War:  Now  What?"  It 
points  out  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  "will  have  to  leport 
back  to  President  Johnson  after  his 
ninth  visit  to  this  war  area  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  is  not  really  encouraging." 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that — 
The  US.  military  here  Is  offering  the  same 
prescription  .as  before:  more  combat  troops. 

The  aiticle  quotes  a  ranking  US.  offi- 
cer. 

.Strategically,  the  enemy  has  regained  the 
Initiative  from  us. 

L'nder  the  subhoadinK  "Heavy  Casual- 
ties." the  article  points  out.  in  the  words 
of  one  officer: 

The  casualty  picture  Is  changing  for  the 
w^orst.  We're  now  losing  more  than  one 
marine  killed  or  wounded  for  every  enemy 
killed,  at  least  known  killed. 

The  article  continues: 

A  "war  of  attrition."  say  U  S.  officers.  Is  Just 
what  the  Reds  want  They  are  willing,  these 
sources  believe,  to  lose  heavily  as  long  as  US 
losses  are  high  also. 

For  more  than  3  years  I  have,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  repeatedly  pointed 
to  the  folly  of  oiu-  military  engagement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Two  years  ago  the  Mam.field  report. 
issued  jointly  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  concurred  in  by  four 
of  our  able  colleagues.  Edmund  Muskie. 
D.'\NiEL  Inouve.  George  Aiken,  and  Caleb 
BocGS.  indicated  that  we  were  engaged 
in  an  oi>en-end  war  and  the  more  that  we 
escalated  the  more  our  adversaries  would 
also  escalate  This  lias  happened  and  will 
continue  to  happen.  This  is  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  the  folly  of  engaging  in  a 
land  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia  which 
our  ablest  military  leaders — Douglas 
Mac  Arthur.  Matthew  Ridgway,  and 
others — rei)eatedly  warned  us  not  to  do. 
and  which,  indeed.  President  Johnson 
in  the  1964  campaign  clearly  indicated 
he  did  not  propose  to  do.  Yet  we  are 
doing  it. 

Every  time  our  militai-y  leaders  urge 
the  "one  more  step"  which  is  designed 
to  bring  our  opponents  to  their  knees 
and  secure  victory,  we  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  Asian  quagmire. 

An  entirely  new  policy  is  needed.  We 
should  make  a  far  greater  effort  to  get 
out  on  the  best  terms  possible.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  and  much  will  be  lost 
by  prolonging  and  increasing  the 
slaughter  of  our  own  fine  boys,  whose 
deaths  now  have  passed  11.000,  with  over 
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60.000  wounded — some  of  them  most 
horribly  crippled  for  life — and  the  steady 
and  increasing  drain  on  our  other  re- 
sources. There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
really  win  by  this  coui-se.  How  long  will 
it  take  to  have  these  truths  appreciated 
by  those  who  make  policy? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Stalled  War:  Now  What?" 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  US.  News  &  World  Report.  July 

17.   19671 

Stalled  War:    Now  What? 

Saigon. — Robert  McNamara.  the  Defense 
Secretary,  will  have  to  report  back  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  after  his  ninth  visit  to  this 
war  area  that  the  military  situation  is  not 
really  encouraging. 

Gen,  William  C  Westmoreland  assured  Mr. 
McNamara  on  July  7  that  the  war  "Is  not  a 
stalemate" — but  the  physical  evidence 
argued  against  him. 

The  Initiative  now  is  more  on  the  Com- 
nitmlst  side.  The  U.S.  effort  has  become 
largely  a  "holding  action." 

The  U.S.  military  here  Is  offering  the  same 
prescription  as  before:  more  combat  troops. 
Already  U.S.  forces  total  466.000.  Military 
commanders  say  they  need  100.000  additional 
men  as  soon  as  possible — another  200,000.  up 
to  about  750,000  before  real  results  can  be 
shown. 

REDS'    NEW    POWEB 

One  discouraging  report  from  U.S.  com- 
manders on  the  scene:  During  the  past  few 
months,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  have  not  only  been  able  to  absorb  the 
impact  of  the  massive  U.S.  build-up  In  1966. 
but  have  Increased  their  manpower  and  fire- 
power capabilities. 

Communist  weapons  are  getting  more  and 
more  sophisticated.  Latest  in  the  arsenal: 
armor-piercing  antitank  guns.  Expected 
next:  antiaircraft  cannon. 

Hanoi.  Judging  from  Intelligence  reports, 
has  established  an  effective  replacement  sys- 
tem. Thus,  the  "war  of  attrition"  Involving 
heavy  casualties  on  both  sides  Is  having  little 
effect  on  Communist  manpower  and  initia- 
tive. 

Says  a  senior  U.S.  officer:  "Tlie  situation 
Is  not  as  bad  as  in  1964-65  when  we  were 
moving  from  an  advisory  role  to  an  active 
military  role  with  troops  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  situation  is  by  no  me.ans  as  favorable 
today  as  It  was  in  1966." 

From  a  ranking  officer,  this  comment: 
"Strategically,  the  enemy  has  regained  the 
Initiative  from  us." 

Result,  say  the  experts,  is  that  the  U,S., 
while  holding  its  own  in  some  key  areas, 
is  unable  to  get  up  the  momentum  It  had 
last  year. 

"In  simple  terms,"  one  source  said,  "it  Is  a 
stalemate." 

briefing  for  m'namara 
This  kind  of  evaluation,  it  was  understood, 
was  what  Mr.  McNamara  was  getting  in  the 
closed-door  briefings  in  Saigon  by  General 
Westmoreland  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
from  officers  in  the  field.  Mr.  McNamara 
«xrived  with  a  team  of  Pentagon  experts 
on  July  7.  He  had  said  prior  to  arrival  that 
the  U.S.  manpower  situation  was  not  the 
sole  item  on  his  agenda,  and  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  was  not  as  bad  as  depicted. 

Pacts  available  on  the  scene  here  put  the 
picture  in  new  focus. 

For  example:  The  U.S.  has  not  been  able 
to  mount  a  major  offensive  operation  since 
■  Junction  City"  last  February.  At  least  one 
big  operation  planned  for  the  spring  was 
postponed  because  there  were  not  enough 
troops  available. 


Instead,  General  We8tzn<»«land  has  had 
to  redeploy  his  manpower  to  be  ready  to 
react  to  Communist  attacks.  The  enemy, 
officers  emphasize,  is  choosing  the  time  and 
place  of  battle. 

Stressed  is  this  fact:  VS.  troops  have 
badly  hurt  several  large  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  units.  Yet,  to  date,  no  single 
large  enemy  formation  has  been  destroyed. 
Crippled  units  have  been  rebuilt,  put  back 
into  action. 

ACTION  ALONG  DMZ 

The  hot  spot  right  now  again  is  along  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  dividing  South  and  North 
Vietnam.  Heavy  fighting  raged  there  in  late 
April  and  May,  part  of  what  American  com- 
manders believed  was  a  Communist  spring 
offensive. 

That  offensive  was  blunted.  U.S.  marines 
and  South  Vietnamese  conducted  a  sweep 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  DMZ  in 
an  effort  to  clean  out  enemy  fortifications. 
It  had  little  success. 

On  July  2,  up  to  3,000  troops  of  Hanoi's 
324B  Division  began  another  push  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  supported  by  one  of  the 
heaviest  artillery  barrages  they  had  ever 
fired.  After  24  hours  of  bloody  fighting  the 
marines  pulled  back.  Then  U.S.  artillery, 
tanks,  planes  and  warships  loosed  a  massive 
barrage  and  broke  the  back  of  the  offensive. 

BEAVT    CASt;ALTIES 

The  marines  lost  about  100  killed,  more 
than  200  wounded.  Said  one  officer:  "The 
casualty  picture  is  changing  for  the  worse. 
We're  now  losing  more  than  one  marine 
killed  or  wounded  for  every  enemy  killed,  at 
least  known  killed." 

A  "war  of  attrition,"  say  U.S.  officers.  Is 
Just  what  the  Reds  want.  They  are  willing, 
these  sources  believe,  to  lose  heavily  as  long 
as  U.S.  losses  are  high  also. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  for  Instance,  now 
are  emphasizing  the  Infiltration  of  replace- 
ment troops  rather  than  units.  And  in  the 
DMZ  area,  says  one  source.  Hanoi  is  able  to 
rotate  regiments  in  and  out  of  battle  regu- 
larly to  reorganize,  rearm  and  rest. 

U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  put  the  North 
Vietnamese  Infantry  strength  at  about  55,000 
In  the  South.  Hanoi  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain this  level  despite  Interdiction  of  infiltra- 
tion routes. 

According  to  knowledgeable  sources,  Hanoi 
has  moved  about  two  thirds  of  Its  16  divi- 
sions south  of  the  port  of  Vlnh  In  the  south- 
ern panhandle. 

"They  are  taking  a  tremendous  gamble," 
said  one  experienced  military  observer.  "They 
apparently  think  that  the  threat  of  Chinese 
Intervention  and  the  American  political 
situation  will  prevent  the  U.S.  from  exploit- 
ing the  situation." 

Actually,  says  this  source,  "North  Viet- 
nam is  ripe  for  an  Inchon-type  landing."  It 
was  at  Inchon  In  Korea  that  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  landed  troops  behind  enemy 
lines,  changing  the  pattern  of  the  war. 

A  U.S.  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  would 
be  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  infiltra- 
tion. Since  such  a  major  escalation  Is  un- 
likely, officers  here  say  'U.S.  troop  levels  must 
keep  rising  to  match  the  enemy's  capabilities. 

What  makes  the  U.S.  posture  at  the  DMZ 
BO  shaky  Is  Hanoi's  ability  to  replenish  am- 
munition and  supplies  there.  It  is  much 
easier  than  waging  war  in  the  central  high- 
lands, for  example. 

Furthermore,  presence  of  surface-to-air 
missile  (SAM)  installations  in  and  Just  north 
of  the  DMZ  rules  out  the  use  of  giant  B-52 
bombers.  And  fighter-bombers  have  been  un- 
able to  wipe  out  the  anti-aircraft  weapons 
set  up  in  the  zone  or  eliminate  the  artillery 
the  Communists  have  placed  there. 

These  were  problems  posed  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara during  his  visit  to  Vietnam. 

THIN   AGAINST   A  THREAT 

The  threat  of  a  Communist  offensive  in 
the  central  highlands  also  w£is  raised.  That 


area  now  is  drenched  by  monsoon  weather, 
and  bombing  is  less  effective. 

U.S.  troop  strength  there  is  not  sufficient 
for  General  Westmoreland's  needs.  If  an 
enemy  offensive  is  launched  there,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  prune  the  three-brigade 
"Task  Force  Oregon"  in  troublesome  Quang 
Ngai  Province  on  the  coast  to  beef  up  forces 
in  the  highlands. 

Or  General  Westmoreland  would  have  to 
strip  forces  further  in  Third  Corps  around 
Saigon,  the  capital.  These  forces  already  are 
too  thin  for  comfort. 

Dispersal  of  troops,  it  is  stressed  by  ex- 
perts, is  just  what  the  Reds  want. 

"We  frequently  are  in  the  position,"  says 
a  senior  officer,  "of  sending  one  or  two  com- 
panies out  to  look  for  an  enemy  regiment.  If 
you  find  the  enemy  you  are  bound  to  take 
losses,  no  matter  how  badly  you  hurt  the 
other  side.  This  suits  the  Communists  Just 
fine.  They  don't  have  a  problem  at  home  of 
explaining  casualties  or  calling  up  their 
manpower  reservoir." 

WHAT    HOPE    OF    HELP? 

One  aim  of  Mr.  McNamara's  visit,  it  was 
understood,  was  to  obtain  a  new  evaluation 
of  the  chances  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army's  taking  a  more  active  part  in  combat. 

U.S.  staff  officers  would  like  to  see  the 
South  Vietnamese  elite  battalions,  airborne 
and  marines,  for  example,  put  into  combat 
more  often.  These  units  usually  spend  more 
time  guarding  Saigon  against  coups  than 
they  do  in  the  field. 

The  Regular  Army  is  committed  to  provid- 
ing security  for  the  pacification  program.  It 
is  not  exi>ected  to  be  of  much  help  in  alle- 
viating troop  shortages. 

Whether  General  Westmoreland  gets  part 
or  all  of  what  he  wants  depends  on  the  im- 
pact an  on-the-spot  assessment  has  on  Mr. 
McNamara,  and  on  Mr.  McNamara's  report 
to  President  Johnson. 

Judging  from  what  experts  say  here,  the 
situation  Is  not  likely  to  improve  without 
more  American  troops. 


THE  INCREASING  RATE  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  spoken  out  many  times 
on  the  increasing  crime  rate,  both  in 
tills  city  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  tliis 
trend  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  in- 
creasingly liberal  attitude  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  our  police  to  carry  out  their 
already  dangerous  tasks. 

In  this  regard,  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Cod- 
dling Criminals  Helps  Keep  Violence  In- 
creasing," published  on  July  8  in  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser. 

The  editorial  writer  states: 

The  restrictions  Imposed  ujxjn  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  the  courts  and  by  executives 
of  their  agencies  are  preventing  the  arrest 
and  conviction  ol  criminals. 

Possibly  even  more  important,  they  are 
overwhelming  police  and  other  officers  with 
frustration  and  preventing  arrest  of  those 
who  are  making  a  career  of  violence. 

The  people  will  never  gain  the  protection 
they  should  have  until  they  demand  through 
Insistent  protest,  and  through  the  ballot, 
protection  of  the  police  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  and  prompt  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  those  who  live  by  violence. 

I  believe  this  editorial  should  be  read 
by  every  Senator  and  every  judge,  for  it 
makes  the  point  that  cannot  be  stressed 
too  often:  We  are  not  going  to  have  a 
safer  society  by  releasing  known  crimi- 
nals from  jails  or  by  makii.g  it  harder 
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and  harder  to  put  these  murdert  rs,  rap- 
ists, and  robbers  behind  bars  In  tt.e  first 
place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Coddling   Cwminals    Hflps    Keep    Violence 
Increasing 

EfToi^  of  some  members  uf  the  American 
Bar  AsaoclaUon  to  restrict  the  publication 
of  crtme  news  are  similar  to  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  granting  new 
protections  to  crimlniils. 

For  some  reason  that  no  one  has  yet  ex- 
plained, both  developments  have  taken  place 
at  a  time  when  the  spiraling  national  crime 
rate  has  reached  the  highest  level  In  history 

Neither  grew  out  of  any  evidence  that  a 
great  mAny  people  were  being  convicted  of 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  (;ranting  new  constitutional 
rights  to  prisoners  h.is  unquestionably  re- 
bulted  In  the  release  of  those  obviously  guilty 
of   rape,    murder   and    other   serious   crimes. 

In  spite  of  this,  ulrrallberal  Jurists,  attor- 
neys and  others  have  maintained  that  the 
unprecedented  decisions  of  the  court  have 
not  contributed  to  an  increase  m  crime 

Since  scores  of  pnsoners.  some  of  them  of 
the  most  vicious  character,  will  be  set  free 
under  the  decisions,  this  is  like  arguing  that 
crime  will  not  increase  in  profwrtlon  to  the 
number  of  criminals  running  at  targe 

If  this  were  true,  then  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  should  release  all  their 
prisoners  and  save  themselves  the  cost  of 
maintaining  penal  insritutlons 

But  there  Is  no  reliable  evidence  that  this 
is  true  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  On  the  con- 
trary, although  major  crimes  have  been  re- 
ported to  have  declined  15  per  cent  here  dur- 
ing the  1966-67  hscal  year,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  announced  last  month 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  In  the  cuuntry. 

This  was  the  heaviest  increase  for  any 
quarter  since  the  FBI  began  publishing  crime 
statistics  In  1958 

Statistics  show  that  rapes,  assaults,  mur- 
ders and  robberies  increased  from  224,130  in 
1958  to  313,740  In  1964 

There  is  no  record  to  show  how  m my 
crimes  have  been  committed  by  those  released 
through  the  leniency  of  courts,  but  the  FBI 
has  repeatedly  reported  that  many  violations 
are  traced  to  criminals  who  have  been 
grEinted  parolee  or  probatlnn 

In  at  least  one  case  of  record.  Andrew  Mal- 
lory  of  Washington,  who  was  freed  of  a  rape 
conviction  by  the  Supreme  Court  merely  be- 
cause he  had  been  held  for  seven  and  a  half 
hours  between  his  arrest  and  his  arraignment, 
went  to  Pennsylvania  and  committed  an- 
other similar  crime. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  violence,  it  U 
impossible  to  see  on  what  basis  the  Supreme 
Court  makes  the  conviction  of  criminals  more 
difficult. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  see  why  at  tills 
time  some  members  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation have  become  so  concerned  over  the 
publication  of  crime  news 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
case  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  Cleveland  osteo- 
path, who  had  been  convicted  of  murdering 
his  wife. 

His  app>eal  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Justice  Tom  Clark  wrote  the  oplrUon  holding 
that  "massive,  persuasive  and  prejudicial 
publicity"  deprived  the  defendant  of  a  "fair 
trial  consistent  with  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  " 

In  another  trial  Dr  Sheppard  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Prom  all  the  evidence,  the  newspapers  of 
Cleveland  did  step  far  beyond  the  t>ounds  of 


propriety  in  handling  the  case  before  and 
during  the  ttrst  trial 

Tlie  natural  presumption  would  he  that 
this  might  have  influenced  the  Jurors  against 
the  defendant 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  first  Jury  erred  and  the 
second  one  righted  the  wrong  Tlie  first  could 
have  been  right  and  the  second  one,  which 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  could  have 
been  wrong 

Important  factors  that  might  have  Influ- 
enced the  second  Jury  to  an  erroneous  Judg- 
ment have  been  largely  Ignored.  One  of 
these  f.icttirs  was  the  amount  of  publicity 
given  to  efforts  of  the  defense  to  gain  a  new 
trial. 

This  publicity  went  on  for  a  long  time  It 
could  have  created  sympathy  for  the  pris- 
oner, with  the  strong  feeling  tliat  he  hud 
been  dijne  an  Injustice. 

.■\nother  Important  factor  that  could  have 
Influenced  the  second  Jury  to  a  not  giUlty 
verdict  w.is  the  psychological  influence  of 
time  In  softening  the  public  toward  anyone 
charged  with  crime 

But  possibly  most  Important  of  all  was  the 
influence  tliat  the  Supreme  Courts  decision 
granting  a  new  trial  could  have  had  on  the 
jury  that  voted  acquittal. 

'rhis  Is  in  no  sense  a  challenge  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  Dr  Sheppard  s  release.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge of  those  who  seem  to  be  concerned  only 
with  the  rights  of  prisoners  at  a  time  when 
good  citizens  throughout  the  land  are  pay- 
ing for  Judicial  leniency  with  their  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  property  every  year. 

The  restrictions  Imposed  upon  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  the  courts  and  by  executives 
of  their  agencies  are  preventing  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  criminals. 

Possibly  even  more  Important,  they  are 
overwlielming  police  and  other  officers  with 
frustration  and  preventing  arrest  of  those 
who  are  making  a  career  of  violence. 

Kven  the  series  of  reports  by  the  Presi- 
dents Crime  Commission  seemed  to  Indicate 
more  concern  for  protecting  prisoners'  rights 
than  for  protecting  the  public  from  rape, 
robbery,  mayliem  and  murder. 

The  people  will  never  gain  the  protection 
they  should  have  until  they  de«nand  through 
insistent  protest  and  through  the  ballot 
protection  of  the  police  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  and  prompt  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  those  who  live  by  violence. 

The  weeping  sentimentalists  on  the  bench 
and  oft  have  fur  too  long  kept  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  while  criminals  prospered  and 
the  public  suffered 


THE    WORLDS    EXORBITANT    MILI- 
TARY EXPENDITURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  of  money  tH^inij;  expended  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  military  hard- 
ware has  reached  the  a.stoundmg  a-stro- 
nomical  total  of  S200  billion  annually. 

Columni.st  Inez  Robb  recently  pointed 
to  that  sum  and  properly  commenK^d  on 
this  investment  in  war  potential  in  con- 
trast to  the  needs  of  a  world  where,  as 
she  puts  It.  "millions  live  a  marginal 
existence  on  intimate  terms  with  hunper. 
debaslntj  poverty,  disease,  illltpracy.  and 
despair." 

We  can  talk  as  we  will  about  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  our  own  econ- 
omy ab.sorbs  the  cost  of  Vietnam  and  of 
our  own  vast  military  budget  But  when 
these  and  the  comparable  exiiendltures 
of  other  nations  are  put  in  the  contt-xt 
of  what  the  .same  sums  could  do  if  ap- 
plied constructively  to  the  world's  prob- 
lems.   It    gives    us    pause — particularly 


when,  if  Miss  Robb  Is  correct,  our  own 
share  is  half  that  of  the  total. 

It  is  a  terrible  indictment  that  a  writer 
of  Miss  Robb's  stature  can  conclude  as 
she  does  that; 

Materiel  Is  obviously  more  Important  than 
m.in  So  we  and  other  nations  go  on  buying 
more  and  more  matches  in  a  tinder  world. 
As  we  Ignite  thoae  matches  in  Vietnam,  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  the  Congo,  wherever  new 
conflagrations  appear,  we  seem  to  become  In- 
creasingly insensitive  to  the  human  values 
and  human  suffering  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  MLss  Robb's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  20.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Playing    With    Matches 

Once  more  tlie  world  has  probably  avoided 
blowing  Itself  to  bits  But,  no  doubt,  it  will 
have  ample  opportunities  to  succeed  In  the 
future,  since  it  Is  playing  with  matches  to 
the  tune  of  approximately  $200  billion  an- 
nually. 

That  incredible  sum — two  hundred  billions 
of  dollars — Is  what  the  nations  of  the  world 
now  spend  every  12  months  on  military  hard- 
ware. The  sum  Is  even  more  massive  and 
maniacal  when  It  Is  written  as  $200,000,- 
UOOOOO. 

That  colossal  figure  represents  the  Invest- 
ment in  war  potential  by  both  the  hive  and 
the  have-not  nations  In  a  world  where  mil- 
lions live  a  margin. il  exLstence  on  Intimate 
terms  with  hunger,  dcb.islng  poverty,  disease. 
Illiteracy  and  despair. 

If  m  only  one  calendar  year  that  sum  could 
be  invested  In  aiding  the  earth's  wretched, 
it  ml£;ht  herald  the  transformation  of  this 
pl.uiet  into  a  place  fit  to  receive  Martians  or 
Venuiilans.   or  whoever  Is  In   those  UFOs. 

And  if.  by  some  phenomenon,  that  .'ura 
could  be  plowed  annually  Into  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  over  a  10-year  period,  we 
might  achieve  a  miracle  tliat  would  lead  to 
salvation  for  t)oth  man  and  his  world 

But  that  is  more  than  wishful  thinking; 
It  is  fant.isy.  No  one  in  power  and  his  right 
mind  is  going  to  subvert  a  red  cent  of  that 
sum  from  armaments,  le.ast  of  all  the  U.S. 
We  annually  ante  up  a  third  to  a  half  of 
that  tremendous  sum  for  war  and  war  ma- 
teriel. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  House  has 
appri.ived  a  record  "peace  time"  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  of  $70  3  billion  Of  that  sura. 
S20  3  billion  is  said  to  be  earmarked  for  the 
undeclared  war  In  Vietnam. 

However,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story  Tlie 
House  Appropriations  Committee  warns  that 
■  tlie  t<'mpo  and  cost  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  are  on  the  upward  trend"  and  that  "the 
cost  of  wars  can  never  be  projected  precisely." 

Thus.  $70  3  billion  may  not  pay  the  whole 
military  bill  during  the  next  12  months.  So 
the  commitiec  has  warned  that  the  pitcher 
m.iy   have  to  return  to  the  well. 

Nor  does  that  warning  put  "finis"  to  the 
story  The  $70  3  billion  Is  in  addition  to  an 
estimated  $43  7  billion  now  available  to  the 
military  establishment  In  funds  previously 
appropriated  by  Congress 

niat  makes  a  tidy  total  of  $114  billion  as  a 
|X)sslble  outlay  for  mllit.iry  expenditures  in 
the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  next  month. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Hidden  billions, 
tucked  away  In  the  butiget.  pay  for  the  an- 
nual operations  of  such  hush-hu.sh  groups 
as  the  CIA  .Authorities  in  these  matters  esti- 
mate that  the  CIA  operations  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  billion  a  year 

So.  on  any  abacus,  the  all-over  figure  totes 
up  to  $124  billion  Or,  for  the  coming  year. 
we;i  over  50  per  cent  of  the  $200  billion  that 
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the  world  will  spend  this  year  on  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

The  U.S.  Is  very,  very  rich — the  richest  na- 
tion in  history.  But  can  even  the  U.S.  Indef- 
initely support  the  constant  escalation  of 
war  funds?  Especially  at  the  expense  of  man 
himself? 

How  can  any  congressman,  voting  such 
huge  military  expenditures,  cry  "economy" 
when — by  comparison — piddling  sums  are 
asked  for  public  education,  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  poverty,  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
ease, for  unpolluted  air  and  water,  for  better 
housing  and  foi  reconstruction  of  rotting 
cities? 

Materiel  Is  obviously  more  important  than 
man  So  we  and  other  nations  go  on  buying 
more  and  more  matches  in  a  tinder  world. 


THE   OUTCOME   OF   THE   RECENT 
WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  vast  reportage  and  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  historic  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  column  written  by  Ken- 
neth Crawford,  a  veteran  able  journalist, 
In  the  July  17  issue  of  Newsweek  gives 
about  as  good  a  condensed  summary  as 
may  be  found  anywhere.  I  have  only  a 
couple  of  comments  to  amplify  Craw- 
fords  summary. 

Restates: 

The  United  States'  devotion  to  Israel  is 
more  sentiment  than  practicality.  Its  long- 
range  interest  is.  of  course,  in  peace  and 
stability  for  the  Middle  East. 

It  would  be  my  view  that  while  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  toward  Is- 
rael has  not  been  consistent  or  uniformly 
favorable — since  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  have  given  vast  sums  to  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Israel,  such  as  Dicta- 
tor Nasser  s  Egypt — a  folly  which  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress  finally  ended — with- 
out attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
"long-range  interest  in  peace"  which  Mr. 
Crawford  indicates  to  be  U.S.  policy,  to 
wit  John  Foster  Dulles'  hostile  position 
both  to  Israel  and  toward  our  then  tradi- 
tional allies.  Britain  and  France,  when 
he  took  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1956 — our  Nation's  attitude  should  be 
unqualifiedly  favorable  to  Israel  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Israel  is  an  oasis  of  democracy  in  a 
Middle  East  desert  of  backwardness  and 
dictatorship.  Even  more  than  that,  of 
the  nearly  70  countries  that  have  been 
born  in  the  wake  of  the  anticolonial  re- 
volt all  over  the  globe  since  World  War  II 
Israel  is  the  outstanding  example  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  Its  people  enjoy 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  In  short, 
Israel  is  the  counterpart  in  Its  ideology 
and  actions  of  what  the  United  States 
professes  to  be  our  own  ideal  and  course 
of  conduct. 

Since  the  United  States  professes  that 
It  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  basic 
freedoms  throughout  the  world  and  is 
likewise  engaged — most  unwisely,  in  this 
instance,  in  my  view — in  what  is 
allegedly  an  effort  to  promote  democracy 
in  Southeast  Asia,  where  it  has  never 
existed  and  where  the  representatives  of 
that  hope  scarcely  live  up  to  the  billing, 
it  would  seem  almost  inevitable  that  we 
should  support  Israel  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  democracy  for  the  whole  world. 


So  our  support  should  not  be  based,  as 
Mr.  Crawford  suggests,  on  mere  senti- 
ment. 

We  might  add  that  in  addition  to  these 
qualifications  Israel  Is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  publicly  acknowledges  its 
debt  to  Uncle  Sam,  makes  no  secret — as 
do  practically  all  other  countries — of  the 
benefits  of  the  foreign  aid  which  we  have 
given  it,  and  is  also  helping  backward 
nations  by  sending  its  technicians  to  aid 
some  of  them. 

Finally,  one  cannot  but  agree  with 
Kenneth  Crawford's  concluding  sen- 
tence; namely,  that  the  outcome  of  the 
brief  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  Israel's 
brilliant  victory — certainly  the  most 
brilliant  in  modem  times  and  perhaps  in 
all  history — could  have  been  worse — 
much  worse. 

One  may  shudder  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  Arabs  had  won  and 
had  succeeded  in  their  19-year-old  un- 
remitting threats  to  exterminate  the 
Israelis.  Actually,  secret  captured  orders 
reveal  that  they  were  determined  to  mas- 
sacre every  man,  woman,  and  child.  That 
would,  in  the  circumstances,  have  pre- 
sented the  United  States  with  a  real 
problem,  which  fortunately  the  Israelis' 
courage,  intelligence,  and  superiority  in 
all  the  qualities  that  count,  spared  the 
free  world. 

A  strengthened  Israel,  secure  against 
the  imceasing  threat  of  aggression  and 
sporadic  raids  by  the  surrounding  Arab 
nations,  with  a  population  50  times  as 
great  and  an  area  a  thousand  times  as 
large,  is  essential  for  the  peace  of  man- 
kind and  the  perpetuation  of  the  de- 
cency and  enlightermient  which  that  lit- 
tle nation  embodies.  All  free  men  have  a 
stake  in  its  maintenance  and  not  least 
the  Nation  which  represents  the  largest 
democracy  on  this  planet,  our  own. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ken- 
neth Crawford's  article  entitled  "Mid- 
dle East  Outcome"  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  that  it  be 
followed  by  my  comments,  entitled  "Jor- 
dan Had  Ordered  Its  Troops  To  Kill  All 
the  Inhabitants  of  Captured  Israel  "Vil- 
lages." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Middle  East  Outcome 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Debate  on  the  Middle  East  crisis  In  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  was  not 
an  edifying  spectacle.  It  must  have  been  dis- 
illusioning to  hojjeful  idealists,  If  there  are 
any  left,  who  still  think  of  the  U.N.  as  the 
world's  last  best  hope  for  peace.  Facts  were 
twisted;  logic  was  distorted;  tortured  se- 
mantics were  confusing.  Yet,  after  much  non- 
sensical talk,  the  Assembly  did  the  only 
sensible  thing  in  the  circumstances:  it  did 
practically  nothing.  So,  In  the  end,  reason 
somehow  prevailed. 

The  facts  were  clear  enough  to  defy 
obfuscation.  try  as  the  would-be  obfuscators 
did.  The  Israelis  were  quite  clearly  the  ag- 
gressors in  the  sense  that  they  assumed  the 
oflfensive.  But  the  Arabs  were  obviously  the 
aggressors  In  a  more  fundamental  sense. 
They  had  insisted  that  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  never  ceased  to  exist 
after  the  Britlsh-Prench-Israell  attack  on 
the  Suez  In  1956.  They  had  closed  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  to  embargo  shipping  by  that  route  to 
an  enemy.  They  had  announced  It  as  their 
firm  purpose  to  drive  Israelis  into  the  sea 
and  to  destroy  the  Jewish  state. 


FORMIDABLE  BLOC 


How  could  the  Arabs  contend  that  the 
Israelis  should  be  punished  for  a  war  al- 
ready started  and  for  striking  first  in  de- 
fense of  their  existence?  The  Arabe  could, 
and  did,  by  ignoring  Inconvenient  facts  and 
by  enlisting  the  support  of  nations  willing  to 
do  the  same  thing.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
had  invested  heavily  in  arms  for  the  Arabs 
in  the  hope  of  banishing  Western  Influence 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  more  than  willing  for  reasons  easily  un- 
derstood. Gaullism,  always  eager  to  get  even 
with  the  U.S.  for  rescuing  France  from  Hit- 
ler and  from  economic  collapse  after  Hit- 
ler, Joined  up,  too.  Together  they  assembled 
a  formidable  bloc. 

Had  the  U.S.  been  actuated  by  cynical 
short-range  self-interest,  it  would  have  Joined 
the  Arab  bloc  itself.  It  has  extensive  oil  in- 
volvements in  the  Arab  countries  and  it  has 
fostered  them  with  food  and  other  help  for 
the  Arabs.  It  has  no  comparable  stake  in 
Israel.  Neither  has  it  any  treaty  obligation 
to  defend  Israel,  only  statements  of  policy 
underwriting  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  area  and  open  passage  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Its  devotion  to  Israel  is 
more  sentiment  than  practicality.  Its  long- 
range  interest  is.  of  course,  in  peace  and  sta- 
bility for  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  showdown,  neither  the  Soviet- 
supported  resolution  demanding  that  the 
Israelis  surrender  unconditionally  the  Arab 
territories  they  seized  during  the  six-day  war 
nor  the  U.S. -supported  resolution  tying  with- 
drawal to  recognition  by  the  Arab  states  of 
Israel's  right  to  live  won  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority. 

THE    lOTH    POINT 

This  left  Israel  in  possession  of  the  Sinai; 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Suez;  the  Gaza 
Strip;  Jordanian  territory  on  the  Israeli  side 
of  the  River  Jordan,  including  all  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Syrian  hills  overlooking  Israel. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Israel's  capacity 
to  hold  these  acquisitions.  Possession  being 
nine  points  of  the  law.  time  in  the  normal 
course  will  take  care  of  the  tenth  point  if  the 
Israelis  want  it  to. 

Meanwhile,  the  conquered  territories  can 
be  held  hostage  to  peace  negotiations.  In  their 
present  irrational  mood,  the  Arabs  won't  talk. 
But  they  may  come  to  It  eventually  even  if 
the  Russians  go  through  with  their  threat 
to  rearm  Nasser  and  his  allies.  Egypt's  eco- 
nomic plight  is  already  desperate  and  will 
get  worse.  Syria  and  Jordan  are  in  similar 
straits.  The  squeeze  may  produce  upheavals 
of  leadership  In  any  or  all  of  these  countries. 
A  period  of  explosive  instability  is  inevitable. 
Having  established  themselves  as  the  Arabs' 
best  friend,  the  Russians  will  have  an  advan- 
tage In  maneuvers  to  exploit  this  situation. 
But  the  West  also  has  friends— silent  now 
but  perhaps  not  always — in  the  area.  It  also 
has  a  better  reputation  for  generosity  and 
helpfulness  than  the  Soviets  and  more  advan- 
tageous markets  for  Arab  oil. 

The  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  Induced  by 
the  crisis  was  Inconclusive.  Eyeball  to  eyeball, 
neither  blinked  but  both  averted  their  gaze. 
There  seems  to  be  tacit  agreement  that  nei- 
ther will  permit  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
Middle  East  shooting  war  but  otherwise  to 
disagree.  Party  leader  Brezhnev  has  defended 
his  country's  refusal  to  intervene  by  force 
and  promised  only  further  "political  strug- 
gle." Secretary  Rusk  has  denied  that  the  U.S. 
has  any  idea  of  imposing  a  peace  settlement 
on  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  And  that 
Is  where  matters  now  stand.  This  outcome 
could  have  been  worse — much  worse. 


JORDAN  HAD  ORDERED  ITS  TROOPS 
TO  KILL  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS 
OF  CAPTURED  ISRAEL  VILLAGES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks    ago,    King    Hussein    of    Jordan, 
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spoke  before  the  United  Nations,  where 
he  warned  the  General  Assembly  that 
if  Israel  were  allowed  to  keep  "even  I 
square  foot"  of  the  land  It  had  taken, 
the  United  Nations  would  never  again 
be  able  to  make  a  cease-fire  stick  any- 
where. Hla  speech  followed  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  what  has  become  the  Arab  party 
line:  Injured  Innocence,  claims  of  Israel 
aggression,  charees  of  Western  Imperial- 
ism. This  was  followed  up  by  a  visit  to 
President  Johnson  to  a^k  for  additional 
economic  and  military  as^Lstance  which 
coincided  with  reports  from  .Amman  that 
the  Jordanians  were  disillusioned  with 
Nasser  and  were  seeking  new  policies  to 
take  Into  account  the  realities  of  the 
Israel  military  victory. 

On  June  27,  1967.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  kind  of  hypocri.sy  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. I  stated : 

Before  the  outbreak  of  this  4-day  war  the 
Israeli  Oovermnent  sent  messages  to  the  tclnc 
urging  Mm  not  to  attack  and  saying  that  \t 
he  did  not  there  would  be  no  counterattack 
or  action  by  the  Israeli  troops  across  the 
Jordanian  border.  Kini;  Hussein  not  onl7 
rejected  this  peace  offer  but  rushed  to  em- 
brace Naaser,  Joined  him  in  his  attack. 
started  the  bombing  of  Israel  and  brought 
ufKjn  himself  the  inevitable  reprisal. 

He  has  no  cise  whatever  in  the  record  of 
history  or  in  the  court  of  public  opim.>n  He 
Is  and  should  be  th-woughly  discredited  for 
his  double-dealing  for  his  agsjresslan,  and 
for  the  folly  deliber.r.elv  embarked  on.  which 
not  only  cost  many  lives  of  Jordanians  but 
quite  a  few  Israelis  who  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  cbvlit"  action  on  the  Lsrael- 
Jordan  front.  Hussein  has  no  legitimate 
claim  of  the  kind  that  he  m  ikes  He  aJone  la 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  previously  Jor- 
danian territory. 

This  morning  we  .see  another  example 
of  his  hypocrl.sy.  Under  the  caption 
"Three  Arab  Leaders  Meet  in  Cairo."  the 
New  York  Times  carries  a  front-page 
picture  of  King  nu.s.scin  at  t!ie  Cairo  air- 
port, being  warmly  embraced  by  the 
architect  of  Arab  aggression,  Gamal  Ab- 
del  Nasser. 

When  the  Israel  forces  .swept  throucih 
Jordan's  west  bank,  they  captured  nu- 
merous top  secret  documents  in  the  files 
of  Jordanian  military  headquarters 
which  proved  that  Hussein  had  planned  a 
.systematic  aggression  against  Israel 
These  consisted  of  special  orders  Lssued  to 
military  units  In  the  west  bank  for  Oper- 
ation "RA'AD"  which  involved  orders  to 
raid  and  destroy  Israel  settlements  and 
to  kill  their  Inhabitants.  These  orders 
were  found  In  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
Jordanian  brigades  positioned  on  the 
west  bank.  The  orders  were  issued  by  the 
senior  Jordanian  headquarters  of  the 
west  bank  and  provided  that  they  would 
be  Issued  to  the  battalions  to  carry  out 
at  such  time  as  the  west  front  headquar- 
ters decided  to  put  Into  action  the  op- 
erations. As  stated  in  the  orders  every 
raid  was  allocated  to  a  force  of  infantry 
battalion  strength  with  stipporting  artil- 
lery and  engineers  All  the  raids  were 
planned  on  the  same  system  in  all  the 
brigades;  that  Is.  for  one  company  to 
break  Into  the  Israel  .settlement,  destroy 
It  and  kill  all  the  Inhabitants,  another 
company  to  provide  support,  and  a  third 
company  to  block  off  any  Israel  forces 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  settlements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  In- 


clusion in  the  CoNCRissiOMAL  Rzcoro  of 
a  translation  I  have  obtained  of  the  top 
secret  order  found  In  the  files  of  the 
Imam  Aly  Ben  Abl  Taleb  Brigade,  sta- 
tioned near  Ramallah.  The  target  speci- 
fied In  this  order  is  the  Israeli  colony  of 
Motza  In  the  Jerusalem  Hills.  The  date 
of  this  order  Is  Jime  7.  1966.  A  second 
order  was  foimd  at  the  brigade  head- 
quarters which  is  dated  April  1967  which 
is  identical  to  the  fi!"st  except  that  it  pro- 
vldfs  for  an  attack  on  the  Sha'alabim 
Settlement  in  the  Latrun  bulge. 

The  orders  state  unequivocally  that 
the  Intent  of  the  planned  military  opera- 
tion is  to  kill  civilians  and  to  destroy  the 
civilian  settlements.  It  states  that: 

The  aim  of  HQ  West  Front  la  to  nild 
Matza  Colony,  to  destroy  it  and  to  kill  all 
persons  In  It 

The  Brigade  Reserve  Battalion  will  raid 
the  Colony  Motza.  will  destroy  It  and  kill  all 
Its  Inhabitants  upon  receiving  the  code 
■  H.\D1L\D  ■  from  Bng.ide  H  Q. 

In  light  of  these  documents  it  Is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
Jordan  plotted  atigrcssion  against  Israel 
and  v.as  a  willing  partner  in  the  Arab 
policy  to  destroy  Israel  This  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  Ls  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  near  future  in  relation  to  the 
amoiin'-s  which  the  President  will  un- 
doubtedly request  for  continued  eco- 
nomic and  milltiiry  assistance  to  Jordan. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  top  se- 
cret order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Top  secret] 

(C .py  No  4.  HQ  Imam  Aly  Ben  Abl  Taleb 
BrlgTde  (Operations  i .  Registration  No.: 
A'l    1    1    Date    7th  June  1966  ) 

Special  Operational  Order  "Operation 
(RAADt   •• 

Rff     Map?      Jerusalem.    Ramallah.    Salflt, 
Agar.    Lud.    Yafo — Tel-Avlv,    I   50000. 
To;     Commander     Reserve     Battalion     27th 
Brigade. 

I.   srruATJOK 
.\    Enemy 

i  1 1  The  enemy  force.s  in  MOTZ.\  Co'.nny 
(164713421.  The  Inhabitants  number  about 
800  pi  rsons,  engage  in  agriculture  and  have 
gu:ird  details  In  the  colimy 

(21  The  colony  mans  live  night  guard- 
poeltlons  around  It. 

1 .3 1  The  colony  Is  surrounded  by  sUl- 
trenches  which  are  manned  when  necessary. 

(4)  The   colony   has   barbed-wire   fences. 

(5)  The  houses  of  the  colony  are  built  of 
concrete,  and  some  have  red-tile  rixtfs. 

(6i  The  forces  of  the  colony  need  5-7 
minutes  to  man  their  positions  from  the 
moment  of  surprise 

i7i  Enemy  camps  close  to  the  colony 
which  can  take  part  In  the  campaign  and 
iKlvnnce  reinforcements  — 

(a)  CASTKL  Camp  i  1631331  one  Infantry 
Co  with  supp<'rt  detachments  The  defence 
position  of  this  unit  Is  on  the  hill  (  1(5371337 1 . 

(bi  SHNELLEli  Cimp  (170132)  6th  Brl- 
g  i:!e  Re.'  )rin.i:i.sa!ice  C" 

ic)  ABU  GOSH  Camp  (16301349)  Border 
P.illee  Co 

(8)    Air  superiority  to  enemy. 

B    Ovn  For-cf 

(1)  The  intention  of  H  Q  Western  Front 
Is  to  carry  out  a  raid  on  MOTZA  Colony,  to 
destroy  It  and  to  kill  all  its  Inhabitants 

(2)  This  task  was  allocated  to  the  Bri- 
gadier of  the  IMA.M  ALY  BEN  ABI  TALEB 
Brigade  who  will  further  It  to  the  Brigade 
Re<terve   Battalion 

C  Attvhi'd  and  Drtarherl  (When  giving 
Reserve  Battalion  the  Order  to  proceed). 


Under  Command,  the  forces  In  poeltloa 
at  SHEIH'  ABD  EL  AZIZ  Area  and  the  RADAR 
from  the  Battalion  responsible  for  the  Left 
wing  of  the  Brigade. 

Direct  support,  2nd  Field  Battery  Ist 
Field  Arty.  Regt.  1  platoon  Field  Engineers. 
1  section  casualty  collecting. 

2     THE    TASK 

The  Brigade  Reserve  Battalion  will  raid 
MOTZA  Colony,  will  destroy  It  and  will  kill 
all  persons  In  It  upon  receiving  the  code- 
wi.rd  HADHAD"  from  Brigade  H  Q. 

3.    METHOD 

A    Gfneral 

( 1 )  Night  raid  In  one  phase  by  Infantry 
Co  plus  platoon  plus  Engineer  platoon  for 
the  breaching  and  destroying,  one  Infantry 
Co.  less  one  platoon  plus  battalion  support 
weapons  as  firm  base,  one  Infantry  Co.  plus 
elements  of  pioneers  and  field  engineers  for 
blocking  nil  reinforcements. 

{2)  The  whole  battalion  will  march  from 
the  place  of  dlsenibarkment  from  the  ve- 
hicles, to  the  dispersal   area. 

B  One  Company  plus  one  platoon  — lot 
breaching  and  destroying. 

(II  7''ie  task  The  destruction  of  the 
colony  and  killing  all  Its  Inhabitants. 

(2 1  Attacfied  A  A.O.  (Advanced  Artille.-y 
Observer)    One  platoon  field  engineers. 

(3)    Heorga-mation: 

(ai  On  luilshlng  the  mission  It  will  re- 
tire to  the  assembly  point  allocated  to  It 
and  from  there  will  march  to  point  16441366. 
bouth-Wost  of  BEIT  SORIK  Village 

(b)  Axis  of  retreat.  East  of  SHEIH  ABD 
B;L  AZIZ  and  from  there  by  track  leading  to 
BEIT  SORIK  and  up  to  the  deployment 
area  ( 16401370  i. 

(c)  The  Company  will  travel  with  the 
Batt.iUon  In  vehicles  from  ELG'IB  BIDU 
crosi-roads  to  BIR  AWAR-BIDU  crossroads 
and  from  there  to  Its  base  In  the  BETUNYA 

mils. 

C.  One  Company  le-is  a  platoon  plus  Bat- 
talion Support   Weapons. — Firm  Base. 

(  l)    T/ic  Ta-ih: 

(a)  Supporting  the  breaching  force  and 
harassmi»  the  target  with  heavy  flre  when 
the  raiding  party  Is  discovered  and  after  It 
finishes  the  destruction. 

(bi  Supporting  the  .Assault  Force  in  Its 
retreat  until  It  Is  beyond  the  range  of  tlie 
eiieniys  fire. 

(c)  The  Company  will  move  from  the  dls- 
pcrs.U  point  to  the  place  of  the  base — lice 
Draught  A',  at  16441353. 

(d)  The  Company  will  retire  after  all  the 
other  forces  complete  their  retreat.  The  CO 
of  the  Force  will  make  sure  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  ml^.slon  have  retired 

(2)  Attached:  A. A.O.  M.F.S.  (Mobile  Fire 
Spatter). 

(3)  Reorgariization : 

(a)  The  Company  will  retire  In  full  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  when  ordered  by  the 
Batt.Ulon  Commander  and  will  move  by  the 
track  from  Shelh  Abd  El  Aziz  to  Belt  Sorlk, 
from  there  to  the  assembly  point  and  from 
liiere  by  vehicles. 

lb)  The  Company  will  travel  In  vehicles 
with  the  Battalion  to  the  Battalion's  base 
at  Bitunya  by  way  of  El  Gib — Belt  Awar 
Crossroad!* — Bltunya 

D  Coynpany  plus  j)'onprT  platoon — Block- 
ing-off reinforcements  will  eKtal^lish  two 
Road  Blocks- 

(1)  Rigkt  pontion:  at  (10371342)  on  the 
main  road  leading  to  Abu  Gosh  Camp 

(2)  Left  pontion  (16631342)  On  the  slope 
of  the  Tel  situated  on  the  E-^st  side  of  the 
Motza  Colony  and  overlooking  the  Jerusalem- 
Koiorya  Road. 

(3)  Tne  taik- 

(ai  To  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  rein- 
forcements or  forwarding  succour  which 
the  enemy  might  send  by  their  routes. 

(b)  To  engage  the  enemy  In  combat  if  he 
comes  to  the  colony's  aid. 

(ci  Cut-off  the  road  leading  to  the  Colony, 
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if  the  conditions  require  it,  and  that  before 
the  passage  of  the  enemy. 

( d  I  Every  force  will  move  from  the  disper- 
sal point  to  Its  position  as  seen  on  draught 
■  A  ■  which  Is  attached. 

( 4  I   Reorganization : 

lai  The  right  position:  When  the  task  is 
accomplished  and  when  it  receives  the  code 
word  for  the  order  to  retire,  will  move  by  the 
route  west  of  Shelh  Abd  El  Aziz  up  to  Beit 
Sonk  Village  and  will  then  proceed  to  the 
a.ssembiy  area,  emb.irkation  point  with  the 
rest  of  the  battalion. 

(bi  The  Left  position:  When  the  task  Is 
accomplished  and  when  It  receives  the  code 
word  for  the  order  to  retire,  will  move  by  the 
route  leading  in  the  direction  of  Shelh  Abd 
El  Aziz  from  the  East  up  to  Hirbet  Loza, 
Beit  Sorlk.  assembly  area  and  embarkation 
point. 

E.  Mortar  Platoon: 

(ll  Will  take  up  position  at  16471356 
.North-West  of  Shelh  Abd  El  Aziz. 

(2)  The  task:  According  to  annexed  plan 
of  fire  (A). 

(3)  Reorganization:  When  the  task  Is  ac- 
complished will  retire  from  Its  position  by 
way  of  Shelh  Abd  EI  Aziz  Village  to  Beit 
Sorlk — assembly  area — and  will  move  with 
the  Battalion  to  the  embarkation  point. 

F.  Pioneer  platoon:  Will  detach  a  rein- 
forced section  to  the  Blocking-off  forces. 

(I)  The  task:  Will  lay  anti-vehicle  and 
anti-personnel  mines  on  the  road  leading  to 
Motza  Colony  when  ordered  by  the  CO. 
Blocking-off  force.  • 

(2 1  Reorganization:  The  section  will  retire 
With  the  Blocking-off  force  to  the  assembly 
area  and  to  the  embarkation  point. 

O.  Artillery: 

(1)  Task:  According  to  annexed  plan  of 
fire  ( A ) . 

(2)  AA.Os  will  be  attached  to  the  firm 
base  and  to  the  Blocking-off  force. 

H.  Engineer  platoon: 

(1)  Task: 

(a)  Breaching  the  wire  fences  on  an  aver- 
age of  one  breach  per  platoon. 

(b)  Will  completely  destroy  the  colony 
with  explosives,  after  the  breaching  through 
force  finishes  mopping-up  the  Houses. 

(c)  The  platoon  will  attach  elements  to 
the  Blocking-off  force. 

(2)  Reorganization:  The  platoon  will  re- 
tire with  the  breaching  force  to  the  em- 
barkation area  and  from  there  will  travel 
in  vehicles  with  the  BatUilion  to  Bltunya. 

I  Co-ortfinanori 

I I  I  "H"  hour  will  be  decided  upon  in  due 
time  by  the  Battalion  Commander 

(2 1    Disembarkation       and       embarkation 
points. 
(3»   Deployment  area. 
(4 1    Dispersal   point. 

(5)  Route  of  advance. 

(6)  Dispersal  of  forces,  breaching,  firm 
base,  cutting-off. 

(7i    Starting  line. 
(8i    The  target 
(9»    Embarkation  area 

( 10 1  Rate  of  advance  100  yards  every  three 
ir.mutes. 

(See  draught "A") 

4.    ADMINISTRATION 

lAi  Transport  Combat  echelon  vehicles 
will  remain  in  assembly  area  North  of  BEIT 
SORIK   (164137). 

iBi  Food  Supper  will  be  served  In  the 
ifisembly  area,  and  no  rations  will  be  carried. 

iCi  Ammunition:  Ammunition  and  explo- 
sives as  will   be  decided   for  this  Operation. 

iDi  Medical  The  casualties  will  be  evacu- 
ated to  the  Battalion  Advanced  Dressing  sta- 
tion by  stretcher  Bearers  which  are  in  the 
Village  (BEIT  SORIK). 

(El  Clothing:  Full  battle  dress.  Light  clo- 
thing IS  recommended. 

5    Communication  AND  CONTROL 
A)   Brigade  HQ.:  At  its  present  place. 


(B)  Battalion  H.Q.:  In  all  the  phases  of 
operation  behind  the  Assault  force. 

(C)  Communicationa: 

(1)  No  change  In  wireless  or  telephone 
nets. 

( 2 )  Wireless  silence  will  be  observed  up  to 
discovery  of  the  attack,  when  the  artillery 
and  mortar  shelling  will  begin. 

(D)  Codes:  Word,  Meaning,  and  Ordered 
by: 

"Hadhad,"  Reserve  Battalion  starts  Opera- 
tion. Brigadier. 

"MA'AN",  Destruction  of  target,  Battalion 
CO. 

"SALMAN",  Leaving  Assembly  area.  Bat- 
talion CO. 

"MOHAMED",  Leaving  Embarkation  area, 
Battalion  CO. 

"ARBED",  Battalion  back  to  reserve  posi- 
tions. Battalion  CO. 

Zaim— Brigadier  Imam  All  Ben  Abi  Taleb 
Brig.   (Ahmed  Shehada  El  Huarta). 

Information: 

Distribution  List:  Annexed. 

"A"  Annex — Plan  of  fire. 

Annexes: 

"A""  draught:  disembarking  area,  assem- 
bly, division  of  forces,  dispersal  point,  start- 
ing line,  target. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING    ACT 


PENSION  PROTECTION  PLAN 
IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26  I  introduced  a  slightly  revised  version 
of  the  Pension  Protection  Act,  on  which  1 
day  of  hearings  was  held  last  year.  The 
bill,  S.  1635  (S.  1575  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress ) ,  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  when  private  pension 
plans  are  discontinued  due  to  discontin- 
uance of  the  business  through  failure, 
merger,  or  similar  causes.  The  result  of 
such  loss  of  expected  retirement  income, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  has  often 
left  workers  with  20,  30,  or  more  years  of 
employment  without  the  resources  on 
which  they  had  counted. 

I  have  previously  documented  the  need, 
and  I  shall  from  time  to  time  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  other  instances  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  for  action  on  this  bill. 
The  following  cases  illustrate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  need  is  clearly  de- 
monstrable. 

In  1961,  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  ceased  operations.  Employed 
at  that  time  by  the  company  were  32 
workers.  The  company  was  organized 
under  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
and  there  was  a  pension  plan  in  effect. 
Yet,  of  the  32  workers,  only  two  collected 
any  pension  at  all,  and  they  were  already 
retired.  Typical  of  those  who  received  no 
future  benefits,  but  who  were  fortunately 
young  enough  to  find  new  jobs,  were 
George  Kuzel  and  Tony  Tomatz,  with  16 
and  12  years  of  service  respectively.  In 
their  new  employment  there  is  no  private 
pension  fimd  available. 

This  is  one  instance.  There  are  many 
more,  some  of  which  I  have  received  spe- 
cific information  as  to  their  cases.  I  shall 
call  them  to  attention  in  the  future,  and 
continue  to  hope  that  we  may  have  more 
hearings  and  serious  consideration  for 
S.  1635. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  378,  S.  5,  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  5)  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after  7 
years  of  consideration,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  recom- 
mended a  truth-in-lending  bill  to  the 
Senate.  If  any  one  person  is  responsible 
for  the  idea  of  truth  in  lending,  it  is  our 
great  former  colleague.  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  Paul  Douglas  in- 
troduced this  issue  in  1960  and  kept  it 
alive  for  6  long  years  while  support  for 
the  measure  gradually  developed. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  bill  which  retains  the  essen- 
tial objectives  for  which  Senator  Doug- 
las fought  so  long  and  hard.  It  requires 
creditors  to  disclose  to  consumers  the 
full  cost  of  credit.  This  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
and,  for  most  forms  of  credit,  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  original  bill, 
which  I  introduced  last  January  11, 
which  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  it  more  workable  to  the 
credit  industry.  In  developing  these 
changes,  I  believe  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor Bennett,  deserves  a  considerable 
amount  of  credit.  It  is  true  that  from 
the  outset,  all  members  of  the  committee 
agreed  upon  the  central  objective  of 
truth  in  lending.  No  one  seriously  con- 
tested the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible regarding  consumer  credit.  No  one 
has  argued  that  the  facts  should  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  consumer. 

The  chief  arguments  within  the  com- 
mittee dealt  not  with  the  objective  of 
the  legislation  but  with  its  workability. 
I  believe  we  have  recommended  a  bill 
today  which  will  prove  to  be  both  fair 
to  the  consumer  and  workable  to  the 
credit  industry.  Certainly,  the  committee 
has  learned  much  from  Massachusetts, 
where  tinith  in  lending  has  been  in  ef- 
fect over  the  last  6  months. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  required  for  the  last  year  that 
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creditors  noalce  full  disclosure  when  ex- 
tending credit  to  servicemen. 

The  credit  Industry  was  also  helpful 
in  suggesting  technical  changes  which 
will  Improve  the  workablUty  of  the  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  cred- 
itor. 

Finally,  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sp\rkm.\n1  was 
most  Influential  In  developing  a  bill 
which  every  member  of  the  committee 
could  support.  There  is  no  Senator  who 
is  more  expert  in  thl.s  entire  area  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
who  is  not  only  extraordinarily  compe- 
tent in  the  field  of  banking:  and  curren- 
cy, credit,  and  who  is  recognized  as  the 
congressional  expert  on  housing,  but  a 
man  also  who  has  a  wonderful  knack  for 
persuading  people  to  iron  out  their  dif- 
ferences and  work  out  con.structive  com- 
promises and  effective  let;islation. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  represent  a  .sig- 
nificant advance  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  will  provide  the  average  person 
with  the  information  he  needs  to  use 
credit  and  to  shop  wisely  for  credit.  It 
will  end  the  present  system  of  confusing 
credit  practices  and  credit  terminology 
which  requires  a  trained  mathematician 
to  imderstand.  It  will  disclose  the  cost 
of  credit  in  clear  and  simple  terms  to 
the  average  consunaer  so  that  he  can 
understand  fully  the  extent  of  the  credit 
and  how  it  compares  to  rates  being 
charged  by  other  lenders.  I  believe  this 
bill  will  save  the  American  consumer 
milliona  of  dollars  a  year  in  credit 
charges  and  will  prevent  millions  of  fam- 
•  llies  from  being  saddled  down  with  ex- 
cessive debt. 

WHAT     THE     BU.L     DOES 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  most  simple 
piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  a  disclosure  bill 
and  not  a  regulation  bill.  It  does  not 
regulate  the  credit  industry.  It  does  not 
prescribe  deUiled  credit  practices.  It 
does  not  dictate  the  terms  of  credit  con- 
tract. It  does  not  set  ceilings  on  credit. 
It  merely  requires  the  full  facts  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  consumer  to 
be  the  Judge  and  let  the  efifectlve  forces 
of  Iruormed  competition  work  tlieir  way 
out  in  the  marketplace 

The  facts  to  be  disclo-sed  are  ba.sically 
twofold.  First  of  all  creditors  would  dis- 
close the  cost  of  credit  In  dollars  and 
cents.  For  example,  it  would  require  a 
creditor  to  indicate  that  a  loan  of  $300 
payable  in  18  monthly  Installments  of 
$22  each  month  involves  a  credit  charge 
of  $96. 

Second,  the  biU  would  require  that  in 
most  forms  of  credit  the  creditor  would 
disclose  the  annual  percentage  rate  This 
is  the  universal  common  denominator  by 
which  the  cost  of  money  is  measured.  It 
permits  a  consumer  to  readily  compare 
the  cost  of  credit  amons  different  lenders 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  contract 
or  the  amount  of  the  downpayment.  In 
effect,  the  annual  percentage  rate  is  a 
price  tag  for  the  use  of  money.  Just  as 
the  grocer  quotes  the  price  of  milk  by 
the  quart  or  one-half  gallon,  or  the  price 
of  meat  by  the  pound,  so  the  creditor 
would  quote  the  cost  of  money  In  terms 
of  an  annual  rate 
When  all  creditors  quote  the  cost  of 


credit  in  the  terms  of  an  annual  rate 
which  ii>  computed  In  the  same  fashion 
the  consumer  can  quickly  determine 
which  form  of  credit  Is  the  best  buy. 

In  computing  the  aimual  rate,  credi- 
tors would  be  required  to  Include  all  costs 
Incident  to  the  credit  transaction  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  termed  to  be  in- 
terest, loan  fees,  credit  line.^titiations. 
or  the  like  This  will  end  a  present  con- 
fusing practice  of  quoting  deceivingly  low 
rates  while  actually  charging  much 
higher  rates  by  tacking  on  additional 
fees. 

Under  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  committee,  all  lenders  would  com- 
pute their  credit  charges  and  rates  in  the 
same  way.  In  this  way  the  consumer 
would  be  receiving  comparable  Informa- 
tion on  wlilch  lie  can  make  wise  and 
proper  decisions.  It  will  be  a  significant 
measure  for  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  consumers  credit  dollar. 

NEED   rOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr  President,  over  6.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  taken  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  over  the 
period  of  time  that  this  bill  has  been  in 
committee,  which  is  more  than  7  years, 
and  they  have  amply  demon-strated  the 
need  for  this  Important  legislation.  To- 
day the  average  consumer  is  faced  with 
a  bewildering  variety  of  credit  rates  and 
terms  Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  William  McChesney 
Martin — and  I  think  all  of  us  would 
recognize  that  he  is  the  national  expert 
on  credit — admitted  he  had  trouble  un- 
derstanding rates  charged  on  consumer 
credit.  If  the  top  financial  expert  In  the 
country  has  difficulty,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  average  consiuner  is  completely  at  a 
loss  when  confronted  with  a  typical 
credit  tran.sactlon. 

What  Is  so  confusing  about  consumer 
credit?  In  large  measure  It  is  the  variety 
and  inconsistency  in  the  way  the  cost  of 
credit  is  revealed. 

For  example,  .some  creditors  quote  only 
a  monthly  rate,  tending  to  minimize  the 
co.<t  of  credit.  How  many  customers 
realize,  for  example,  that  a  small  loan  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  month  amounts 
to  an  annual  rate  of  36  percent. 

Other  creditors  employ  an  add-on  or 
discount  rate  which  measures  the  credit 
on  the  ongmal  balance  rather  than  the 
declining  balance  Of  course.  It  Is  only 
the  declining  balance  that  is  being 
loaned  throughout  the  period.  This  has 
the  effect  of  understanding  the  true  an- 
nual rate  by  approximately  50  percent. 
For  example,  if  a  consumer  borrows  $100 
and  repays  it  in  12  equal  monthly  install- 
ments, and  If  the  finance  charge  is  $6, 
some  creditors  will  represent  this  to  be 
6  percent.  However,  the  true  annual  rate 
is  nearly  IJ  percent  since  the  consumer 
has  gradually  been  repaying  the  full  debt 
and  has  not  had  the  full  use  of  the  $100 
for  a  full  year.  In  fact,  on  the  average 
he  has  had  only  $50  or  close  to  it. 

Other  creditors  employ  a  system  of  ad- 
ditional fees  and  charges  designed  to  In- 
crease the  effective  rate  For  example.  It 
is  possible  to  increase  the  rate  from  12 
percent  to  18  percent  by  adding  addi- 
tional charges  for  credit  investigation, 
loan  processing,  or  other  similar  charges. 
This  IS  somewhat  analogous  to  a  grocer 


advertising  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  3  cents  while  in  the  fine  print  Indi- 
cating the  wrapper  will  cost  2  cents,  dis- 
tribution 5  cents,  processing  7  cents,  and 
handlln;:;  charges  4  cents. 

Other  creditors  will  merely  disclose  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ments without  indicating  the  total  fi- 
nance charge  or  any  rate  what,soever. 

A  creditor  might  Indicate,  for  example, 
$2  down  and  $2  a  week  for  a  hi-fi  set.  Un- 
less the  consumer  i;ets  out  pencil  and 
paper  and  figures  it  out  for  himself,  he 
has  absolutely  no  Idea  of  the  cost  of  the 
credit  either  In  dollars  or  as  an  annual 
rate. 

As  a  result  of  these  confusing  prac- 
tices, some  segments  of  the  credit  indus- 
try have  been  able  to  charge  truly  exor- 
bitant rates  with  relative  Impunity.  Re- 
cent cases  from  the  files  of  the  Cook 
County  Bankruptcy  Court  Indicated,  for 
example,  that  finance  charges  ran  as 
high  as  283.9  percent  for  used  cars.  235 
percent  for  TV  and  hi-fi  sets.  1996  for 
clothing,  and  105  2  percent  for  furni- 
ture. Numerous  cases  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee indicate  that  this  Is  by  no  means 
a  unique  or  rare  occurrence. 

I  recall  a  hearing  we  had  a  couple  of 
years  ago  In  New  York  where  case  after 
case  was  documented  by  witnesses  who 
came  In  and  testified.  We  computed  the 
amount  they  were  paying  and  the  rates 
in  virtually  all  cases  exceeded  100  per- 
cent and  often  exceeded  200  percent. 

Frequently,  these  high  rates  are  levied 
upon  the  low-income  groups  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant  sums. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  these  high  rates  are 
not  a  respecter  of  high  income  or  edu- 
cation. College  graduates,  college  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  others  are  as  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  this  kind  of  over- 
charge and  these  very  high  rates  as 
people  who  are  in  the  low-income  brack- 
ets. However.  In  some  cases  people  with 
higher  education  can  afford  it  better  than 
those  people  who  are  tragically  exploited 
in  the  veiT  low  income  area. 

But  it  is  not  the  low-income  groups 
who  are  victimized  by  the  hidden  cost  of 
credit.  The  well  educated  and  wealthy 
are  also  taken  in.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  popular  education  loans  sponsored 
by  consumer  finance  companies  involve 
rates  of  interest  as  high  as  54  percent. 
This  Is  for  higher  education.  In  fact, 
most  people  seriously  underestimate  the 
true  cost  of  their  credit.  A  recent  survey 
asked  a  sample  of  800  families  to  esti- 
mate the  rate  tlicy  were  paying  on  their 
debts.  The  average  estimate  was  8  per- 
cent. The  actual  rate  turned  out  to  be 
three  tlmos  higher,  or  23  percent.  I  be- 
lieve this  indicates  that  most  ijeople  truly 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  credit  and  tiie 
need  for  disclosure  legislation  is  abun- 
dantly evident.  In  many  cases  it  would 
be  6,  7.  8,  or  9  percent  because  In  these 
cases  there  is  a  free  ride  Involved  for 
everyone  who  purchases  on  revolving 
credit  under  almost  any  of  the  plans 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  to  review. 

SIZE    OP    CONSUMER    CREDIT 

The  growth  of  consumer  credit  since 
1945  has  been  at  a  rate  of  4'.'  ti"^" 
greater  than  the  growth  rate  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole.  At  the  end  of  1945 
consumer  credit  amoimted  to  $5.6  billion. 
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whereas  In  March  of  1967  the  total 
amoimt  had  climbed  to  $92.5  billion. 
Thus,  the  size  of  total  consumer  debt  Is 
nearly  17  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1945. 

Of  this  $92.5  billion.  $73.6  billion  is 
represented  by  Installment  credit.  The 
largest  single  element  consists  of  over 
$30  billion  In  automobile  paper,  which 
accounts  for  over  30  percent  of  consumer 
credit. 

Another  rapidly  growing  form  of 
credit  consists  of  open-end  or  revolving 
credit.  Approximately  $3.5  billion  in  re- 
volving credit  was  outstanding  In  March 
of  1967.  The  great  bulk  of  this  is  repre- 
sented by  department  store  revolving 
credit  charge  accounts,  although  re- 
cently a  number  of  commercial  banks 
have  moved  into  the  revolving  credit 
field. 

Currently,  American  families  are  pay- 
ing approximately  $12.5  billion  a  year  in 
Interest  and  service  charges  for  con- 
stimer  credit.  That  is  about  as  great  as 
the  Federal  Government  pays  itself  for 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  potential  savings  which  can  arise 
from  more  effective  price  competition  in 
the  consumer  credit  industry  are  truly 
enormous.  If,  as  a  result  of  full  disclo- 
sure, price  competition  in  the  con- 
sumer credit  field  were  to  reduce  the  rate 
consumers  pay  by  1  percentage  point, 
the  American  consumer  would  save  over 
$1  billion  a  year.  Thus,  the  potential  for 
increased  consumer  purchasing  power  is 
truly  substantial.  Consumers  would  have 
more  to  spend  on  goods  and  merchan- 
dise and,  far  from  having  a  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  economy,  the  bill  should  be 
helpful  to  business. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  complete  section  by 
section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  outline  briefly  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  bill: 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  defi- 
nitions. The  definition  of  credit  would 
apply  to  all  forms  of  consumer  credit 
including  loans,  retail  installment  con- 
tracts, retail  revolving  charge  accounts, 
second  mortgages,  and  other  forms  of 
credit.  The  bill  would  cover  credit  ex- 
tended to  consumers  but  would  not  cover 
credit  extended  to  organizations  or 
credit  extended  primarily  for  business  or 
commercial  purposes.  In  addition  to  con- 
sumer credit,  the  bill  would  also  cover 
agricultural  credit  when  the  credit  was 
extended  to  a  person  as  opposed  to  a 
corporation  or  other  organization. 

By  limiting  the  bill  to  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit,  the  committee  believes  it  is 
providing  disclosure  requirements  in  the 
area  where  it  is  most  essential.  Most  busi- 
nesses or  corporations  are  In  a  good  po- 
sition to  Judge  the  relative  worth  of  alter- 
native credit  plans  and  by  and  large  do 
not  require  the  special  disclosure  protec- 
tions provided  by  the  bill. 

Section  4  contains  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  bin  and  sets  forth  the  vari- 
ous disclosure  requirements  on  con- 
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sumer  credit  transactions.  The  disclosure 
would  have  to  be  made  before  the  credit 
is  extended.  In  most  cases  it  would 
amoimt  to  providing  the  required  infor- 
mation on  the  installment  contract  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  which 
the  consumer  would  sign  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  transaction.  A  creditor  could 
also  furnish  the  information  on  a  sepa- 
rate document,  providing  the  informa- 
tion WEis  given  before  the  consumer  actu- 
ally agreed  to  the  credit  treinsactlon. 

All  installment  creditors  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  total  cost  of  the 
credit  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and 
in  terms  of  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
In  addition,  all  other  charges  incident 
th  the  transaction  would  be  required  to  be 
set  forth,  such  as  taxes,  official  fees,  or 
insurance. 

The  annual  percentage  rate  would  be 
determined  on  the  declining  balance  of 
the  obligation.  For  example,  assume  a 
person  borrowed  $100  with  a  finance 
charge  of  $6,  and  repaid  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  $106  in  12  equal  monthly 
installments.  Since  the  debt  would  have 
been  gradually  repaid  over  a  12-month 
period,  the  consumer  would  actually  have 
had  the  use,  on  the  average,  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  original  amount 
of  credit.  Therefore,  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  would  be  measured  not 
against  the  original  amount  of  credit  but 
against  the  amount  of  credit  actually  in 
use  over  the  period.  The  example  given 
would  come  to  approximately  11  percent 
per  year.  The  bill  provides  the  rate  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  actu- 
arial method,  or  such  other  comparable 
methods  as  the  administering  agency 
may  prescribe. 

Under  section  5,  the  administering 
agency,  which  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
provide  for  rate  tables,  charts,  or  other 
methods  to  assist  creditors  in  compliance 
with  tills  provision.  Many  creditors  al- 
ready use  rate  charts  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  in  order  to  compute 
the  amount  of  the  finance  charge  and  the 
size  of  the  periodic  payments  for  a  given 
credit  transaction.  In  such  cases,  the  ad- 
ditional requirements  to  disclose  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  can  be  complied 
with  by  merely  adding  one  additional 
column  to  the  rate  charts  now  In  use. 

Under  section  5,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  also  be  given  the  authority 
to  prescribe  a  built-in  tolerance  for  such 
rate  charts.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
tolerances  of  about  1  percentage  point  if 
the  cost  of  credit  was  at  the  rate  of  12 
percent  a  year.  Correspondingly  greater 
and  lesser  tolerances  would  be  provided 
if  the  rate  were  higher  or  lower.  This  pro- 
vision should  simplify  compliance  with 
the  bill  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  using 
cumbersome  and  extensive  rate  charts. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  clarifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  Federal  law  and  State 
law.  The  committee  has  made  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  indicate  its  intent  is 
not  to  preempt  the  entire  field  of  con- 
sumer credit,  but  ratner  to  encourage  as 
much  State  legislation  in  this  area  as  Is 
possible  so  that  the  Federal  law  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

Section  6(a)  would  establish  the  bsislc 
congressional  policy  that  the  bill  does 
not  preempt  State  consumer  credit  legis- 


lation unless  the  State  provision  was 
Inconsistent  with  the  Federal  law,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsist- 
ency. Language  has  also  been  included  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  annual  percentage 
rate  required  to  be  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 4  is  not  an  interest  rate  within  the 
meaning  of  the  various  State  usury  laws. 
The  definition  of  finance  charge  includes 
all  costs  incident  to  credit  including  In- 
terest and  other  charges  incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit. 

In  many  States  the  legal  definition  of 
interest  may  be  substantially  less  exten- 
sive than  the  definition  of  finance  charge 
under  section  3  of  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  wishes  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  annual  percentage 
rate  is  not  equivalent  to  the  legal  defi- 
nition of  an  interest  rate,  but  is  instead 
a  composite  rate  which  includes  all 
charges  incident  to  credit  including  in- 
terest. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  the  Judicial  interpre- 
tation of  the  time-price  doctrine  upon 
which  most  consumer  retail  credit  is 
based.  Once  again,  the  disclosure  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate  on  retail  credit 
transactions  should  not  be  construed  to 
be  the  disclosure  of  a  rate  of  Interest. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  act  would  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  the  authority  to 
exempt  creditors  from  complying  with 
all  or  parts  of  the  bill  if  substantially 
similar  disclosure  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  State  law.  The  committee  is 
hopeful  that  with  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral truth  in  lending  law  the  States  will 
be  prompted  to  pass  substantially  similar 
legislation  so  that  after  a  period  of  years 
the  need  for  any  Federal  legislation  will 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Several 
States  have  already  enacted  somewhat 
comparable  truth  in  lending  laws.  In 
addition,  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
has  been  working  quite  diligently  on  a 
proposed  consumer  credit  code  to  recom- 
mend to  the  various  State  legislatures 
begirmlng  in  1969.  The  committee  ap- 
plauds and  endorses  the  worthwhile 
efforts  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
and  urges  that  the  States  act  favorably 
in  adopting  a  uniform  consumer  credit 
code.  Although  this  bill  would  be  limited 
to  the  disclosure  aspects  of  consumer 
credit,  the  proposed  consumer  credit  code 
goes  considerably  beyond  disclosure  and, 
in  fact,  proposes  a  variety  of  beneficial 
changes  in  the  entire  consumer  credit 
area.  The  committee  is  hopeful  that 
these  worthwhile  efforts  will  not  be  ham- 
pered by  the  passage  of  the  Federal  truth 
in  lending  law.  The  committee  is  also 
hopeful  that  the  provision  under  sec- 
tion 6fb),  whereby  creditors  will  be 
exempt  from  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral law  if  their  State  enacts  substan- 
tially similar  legislation,  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  the  States  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  proposed  consumer  credit  code. 
In  this  respect  the  committee  believes 
the  Federal  truth  in  lending  law  and 
the  proposed  consimier  credit  code  are 
supplementary  rather  than  competing 
alternatives. 

The  enforcement  of  the  bill  would  be 
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£M;complished  largely  through  the  insti- 
tution of  civil  actions  authorized  under 
section  7  of  the  bill  Any  creditor  who 
fails  to  disclose  the  required  information 
would  be  subject  to  a  civil  action  with  a 
pcn<*lty  of  twice  the  finance  charge. 
However,  the  minimum  penalty  would  be 
$100  and  the  maximum  penalty  would  be 
$1,000.  The  committee  has  not  recom- 
mended investigative  or  enforcement 
machinery  at  the  Federal  level,  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  civil  penalty 
section  will  secure  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  act  If.  in  the  course  of  the 
administration  of  he  act,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  additional  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  bring  about  enforcement,  the 
committee  will  consider  additional  legis- 
lation. In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  annually  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  disclosure  provisions  are  be- 
ing complied  with 

Although  the  provision  for  civil  pen- 
alties undSir  section  7'  a  >  would  authorize 
a  penalty  of  twice  the  finance  charge,  a 
successful  civil  action  against  the  cred- 
itor would  not  relieve  the  consumer  from 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
B2  required  by  State  law  In  other  words. 
If  a  creditor  failed  to  disclose  the  annual 
percentage  rate  on  a  loan  where  the  fi- 
nance charge  was  $400,  the  creditor 
would  be  liable  to  an  $800  penalty  How- 
ever, the  consumer  would  still  be  required 
to  repay  the  Indebtedness  including  the 
$400  finance  charge,  in  accordance  with 
the  original  agreement  and  applicable 
State  law. 

The  committee  provided  in  the  section 
on  civil  penalties  that  a  creditor  could 
defend  against  a  civil  action  by  proving 
that  the  failure  to  comply  was  the  result 
of  a  bona  fide  error  However,  the  burden 
of  proof  would  be  on  the  creditor  to  prove 
that  the  error  was  in  fact  unintentional. 
Section  7<a>  on  civil  penalties  also  pro- 
vides that  a  creditor  would  be  liable  for 
reason£,ble  attorney  fees  and  court  costs 
In  the  event  the  suit  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff 

Section  8  of  the  bill  deals  with  .several 
exceptions  to  the  provisions  which  the 
committee  has  recommended : 

First,  the  bill  excludes  credit  transac- 
tions for  business  or  commercial  purposes 
or  credit  to  organizations. 

Second,  stockbroker  margin  loans  to 
Investors  would  be  exempt  from  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  bill  The 
committee  has  l)een  Informed  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  that 
the  Commission  has  adequate  regulatory 
authority  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  require  adequate  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  such  credit  The  committee 
has  also  been  informed  in  a  letter  from 
the  SEC  that  "the  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  its  own  rules  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  necessary  " 

In  recommending  an  exemption  for 
stockbroker  margin  loans  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  Intends  for  the  SEC  to  require 
substantially  similar  disclosure  by  regu- 
lation as  soon  as  It  is  possible  to  Lssue 
such  regulations. 

Third,  the  bill  would  exempt  credit 
transactions  when  the  amount  to  be  fi- 
nanced exceeds  $25,000.  In  such  cases 
the  committee  felt  the  transaction  would 
be  coivslderably  at>ove  the  average  con- 


sumer credit  transaction  and  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  disclosure  re- 
quiieinents  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 
The  $25,000  cutoff  also  provides  an  ob- 
jective test  between  con-sumer  credit  and 
business  credit  which  can  be  u.sed  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  the  act. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  exempt  real 
estate  first  mortgage  credit  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  adequate  disclosure  was  al- 
ready being  made  in  this  area  of  credit, 
however,  second  or  third  mortgages 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  disclo.suie 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Most  of  the  abuses 
encountered  by  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  real  estate  transactions  were  in 
the  second  mortgage  area  rather  than  in 
first  mortgages. 

The  committee  also  intends  that  the 
disclosure  provisions  would  not  apply  to 
life  irisurance  policy  loans  which  are 
merely  comjxDnent  features  of  an  over- 
all contractual  arrangement. 

Rrvoi.VING    CREDIT 

The  most  widely  discussed  subject  un- 
der cotLsideration  by  the  committee  was 
revolving  credit  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  on  the  committee  is 
entirely  happy  with  the  campromi.se 
upon  which  we  eventually  agreed  F^rom 
my  own  standtwint,  I  think  that  the  re- 
volving credit  provisions  could  be 
strengthened.  Nonetheless.  I  think  we 
have  recommended  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, which  I  am  hopeful  will  prove  to 
be  workable. 

The  original  version  of  S  5.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  11.  would  have  re- 
quired all  revolving  credit  plans  to  dis- 
close, among  other  things,  the  annual 
percentage  rate.  This  disclosure  would 
have  been  made  when  the  account  was 
opened  and  on  each  periodic  monthly 
statement.  The  annual  percentage  rate 
would  have  been  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  monthly  rate  by  12  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  monthly  rate  were  l'^  per- 
cent, a  creditor  would  have  cited  the  an- 
nual rate  to  be  18  percent  This  provision 
of  the  bill  drew  the  most  criticism  from 
retailers  The  industry  argued  that  If  the 
actual  credit  in  u.se  Is  measured  from 
the  time  of  each  transaction  to  the  time 
of  each  payment,  the  rate  would  vary 
considerably  from  18  percent,  and  in 
most  cases  would  be  substantially  less 
than  18  percent. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  argument 
missed  the  essential  point  of  disclosure. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
it  is  not  really  relevant  to  measure  the 
rate  from  the  time  of  the  purchase  but 
rather  from  the  time  the  credit  charge 
actually  begins  The  customer  does  not 
really  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  use 
revolving  credit  when  he  buys  the  goods 
from  the  store  He  generally  has,  as  I 
say.  a  free  ride"  from  30  to  60  days  be- 
fore the  credit  charge  will  begin  From 
the  consumers'  standpoint,  the  relevant 
decision  point  is  just  before  the  credit 
charge  is  to  begin  At  this  time  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
wants  to  incur  the  service  charge,  or 
borrow  from  another  lender  to  pay  off 
the  store  If  the  credit  is  measured  from 
this  point,  it  would  work  out  to  be  ex- 
actly 18  percent,  or  12  times  the  monthly 
rate,  and  such  a  rate  would  be  the  more 
meaningful  rate  to  the  consumer. 

Neverthele.ss.  there  were  serious  and, 


I  should  say,  very  competent  and  sincere 
objections  in  the  committee  to  this  lu.e 
of  reasoning  Highly  competent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee and  they  felt  stronply  that  it  would 
be  a  miscarriage  of  justice  if  this  were 
imposed  on  the  industry  because  it 
would  not  be  accurate  and  often  flag- 
rantly inaccurate.  While  I  disagree  v.iih 
that  new  point,  it  is  a  sincere  and  com- 
petently held  viewpoint.  Although  we 
could  not  come  to  a  unanimous  conclu- 
sion on  this  point,  the  committee  was 
convinced  that  if  revolving  credit  were  to 
be  exempt  from  disclosing  an  annual 
rate,  safeguards  should  be  included  to  in- 
sure  that  existing  forms  of  Installment 
credit  would  not  be  induced  to  convert 
to  revolving  credit  in  order  to  escape  an 
annual  rate  disclosure.  The  committee 
also  felt  that  in  cases  where  revolving 
credit  was  commonly  used  to  finance 
large  purchases,  this  form  of  credit 
should  not  be  given  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  creditors  who  finance  simi- 
lar items  on  an  installment  contract 
basis  For  example,  some  department 
stores  have  an  extended  payment  re- 
volving credit  plan  which  they  common- 
ly use  to  finance  large  ticket  items  such 
as  furniture,  TV  sets,  and  larger  ap- 
pliances. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  permit  these 
stores  to  quote  a  monthly  rate  of  I'j  per- 
cent while  the  small  independent  furni- 
ture store  down  the  street,  who  financed 
his  .sales  through  installment  contracts, 
would  be  required  to  disclose  18  percent. 
In  such  a  case,  the  cost  of  credit  would 
be  identical.  However,  the  credit  offered 
by  the  furniture  dealer  would  sound 
much  higher. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
adopted  a  compromise  which  would  ex- 
empt ordinary  revohing  credit  plans 
from  disclosing  the  annual  rate  but  which 
would  require  installment-type  revolv- 
ini4  credit  plans  to  di.sclo.se  the  annual 
rate.  The  installment-type  revolving  plan 
would  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  creditor  maintained  a  security  Inter- 
est title  or  whether  the  terms  of  the  pay- 
ment were  extended.  An  extended  pay- 
ment plan  would  be  defined  as  one  In 
which  less  than  60  percent  of  the  obliga- 
tion was  payable  in  1  year.  This  would 
cover  credit  transactions  which  could  be 
paid  out  over  a  period  of  19  months  or 
longer. 

I  believe  that  this  committee  compro- 
mise will  provide  some  deterrent  to  a 
creditor  switching  from  installment 
credit  to  revolving  credit  in  order  to  es- 
cape annual  rate  disclosure.  It  does,  how- 
ever, still  permit  the  sale  of  many  large 
ticket  items  under  ordinary  revolving 
credit  plans  which  would  not  disclose  the 
annual  percentage  rate. 

Despite  these  Imperfections,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  best  possible  bill  we  could 
report.  It  will  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  substantially  more  informa- 
tion on  all  forms  of  consumer  credit. 
Even  on  revolving  credit  which  would  not 
disclose  the  annual  percentage  rate,  sub- 
stantially more  information  would  be  in- 
cluded. For  example,  many  department 
stores  do  not  indicate  on  their  monthly 
statement  that  a  service  charge  of  1'' 
percent  will  be  levied  if  the  bill  Is  not  paid 
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in  30  days.  Under  the  bill,  this  Informa- 
tion would  have  to  be  disclosed.  Depart- 
ment stores  would  also  have  to  disclose 
their  system  by  which  the  service  charge 
is  determined.  Some  stores  give  credit 
for  partial  payments  during  the  month 
while  others  do  not.  At  the  present  time 
the  consumer  has  no  way  of  knowing  the 
actual  method  followed  by  the  store.  Un- 
der the  bill,  department  stores  would  be 
required  to  disclose  their  method  of  bill- 
ing. 

For  all  other  forms  of  credit,  Includ- 
ing small  loans,  bank  installment  loans, 
installment  contracts,  and  second  mort- 
gages, the  consumer  would  be  provided 
with  a  complete  disclosure  of  credit  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  annual  rates. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  help  the  Amer- 
ican consimier,  but  it  will  also  help  busi- 
ness. Although  the  Massachusetts  truth- 
in-lending  law  was  originally  opposed  by 
the  business  community,  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  has  revealed  that  It 
has  been  not  only  accepted  by  the  indus- 
try but  Is  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Industry.  Massachusetts  automobile  deal- 
ers, for  example,  believe  the  disclosure 
provisions  will  protect  the  average  busi- 
nessman from  unethical  competition 
based  upon  deceptive  credit  practices.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  will  also  restore 
confidence  in  the  consiuner  credit  in- 
dustry and  take  the  mystery  out  of 
credit.  Just  as  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
led  to  a  strengthened  securities  indus- 
try, so  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  of 
1967  will  lead  to  a  strengthened  con- 
sumer credit  industry. 

Part  of  our  free  enterprise  system  Is  to 
disclose  the  facts  to  the  consumer.  When 
the  consumers  have  the  facts  they  can 
best  make  up  their  minds  on  whether  to 
buy  or  not.  This  is  the  heart  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  It  insures  that  in  the 
final  analysis  business  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  consumer.  Thus,  dis- 
closure is  in  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  I  recommend  this  bill  to 
every  Senator  as  a  reasonable  bill,  a 
sound  bill,  a  bill  which  protects  both 
business  and  consumers,  and  a  bill  which 
Is  In  accord  with  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  recommend  its  adoption  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  support  this 
measure.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee did,  and  a  bill  was  reported  from  the 
full  committee  without  objection.  The 
victory  for  truth  In  lending  Is  not  only  a 
victory  for  the  consimier.  It  will  also  be  a 
tribute  to  our  great  former  colleague, 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  who  was  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  this  important  measure. 
I  know  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate  whose 
absence  today  I  am  sure  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
secnon-bt-section  summary  and  compari- 
SON With  Okiginal  S.  5  as  Introduced  on 
January  H 

SECTION    2.    declaration    Or   PURPOSE 

Declares  that  the  enhancement  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  the  strengthening  of 
competition  are  the  primary  objectives  to  be 
achieved  through  greater  awareness  of  credit 
costs.  The  term  "consumer  credit"  was  sub- 
stituted for  "credit"  and  "consumex"  was 
substituted  for  "user"  of  credit  to  make  the 


Intent  clear  that  the  bill  applies  to  consumer 
credit  and  not  all  forms  of  credit. 

SECTION    a.   DEfTNTnONS 

Section  3(a) — Definition  of  "Board". — Re- 
fers to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  No  change  from  original 
S.  5. 

Section  3{b) — Definition  of  "credit". — 
Credit  Is  defined  as  "the  right  granted  by  a 
creditor  to  defer  pajrment  of  debt  or  to  Incur 
debt  and  defer  Its  payment."  This  definition 
was  taken  from  the  proposed  Consumer 
Credit  Code  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  The  original  S.  5  language  was  deleted 
because  It  was  somewhat  cumbersome  and 
sweeping  and  referred  to  various  types  of 
lease  situations  which  might  not  be  true  ex- 
tensions of  credit.  TTils  original  S.  5  lan- 
guage was  based  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  old 
regulation  W,  which  was  designed  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose. 

Tiie  definition  also  makes  clear  that  con- 
sumer credit  means  debt  contracted  by  per- 
sons for  personal,  family,  household,  or  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  original  S.  6  would 
have  applied  only  to  debt  contracted  by  per- 
sons and  not  by  "businesses  as  such."  It 
thus  was  not  clear  whether  this  definition 
applied  to  agricultural  credit. 

The  definition  also  makes  It  clear  that 
credit  means  those  bailment  lease  situations 
described  further  In  section  3(c). 

Section  3(c) — Definition  of  "consumer 
credit  sale". — ^Thls  Is  a  new  definition  made 
necessary  by  the  revised  structure  of  sec- 
tion 4  which  treats  lender  credit  and  retail 
credit  separately.  The  new  definition  defines 
credit  sales  whose  disclosure  provisions  come 
under  section  4(b)  as  opposed  to  direct 
loans  which  come  \mder  section  4(c).  The 
definition  makes  It  clear  that  the  act  covers 
only  those  creditors  who  regularly  extend 
credit  In  accordance  with  Senator  Mclntyre's 
comments  during  the  hearings. 

The  definition  of  credit  sale  is  also  limited 
only  to  those  leases  which  are.  In  essence,  dis- 
guised sale  arrangements.  The  definition  has 
been  so  limited  because  there  Is  no  way  to 
disclose  a  finance  charge  or  rate  In  connec- 
tion with  a  conventional  lease  as  Grovernor 
Robertson  pointed  out  on  page  8  of  his  testi- 
mony. The  language  covering  disguised  leases 
Is  nearly  Identical  to  the  language  used  In  the 
Uniform  Conditional  Sales  Act  and  in  many 
State  retail  Installment  sales  acts  to  distin- 
guish between  "true"  leases  and  other  leases. 

Section  3(d) — Definition  of  "finance 
charge." — Defines  a  finance  charge  as  all 
charges  Imposed  by  a  creditor  and  payable  by 
an  obligor  as  an  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit.  This  definition  has  been  expanded 
from  the  original  S.  S  to  make  Its  meaning 
clearer. 

The  original  bill  was  ambiguous  on  the 
treatment  of  official  fees,  taxes,  and  prop- 
erty and  casualty  insurance.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  makes  It  clear  these  charges 
would  not  be  considered  part  of  the  finance 
charge  to  be  calculated  In  the  annual  rate. 
In  addition,  the  definition  lists  those  typical 
real  estate  closing  costs  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded. These  changes  meet  a  number  of 
criticisms  raised  during  the  hearing  and 
shotUd  simplify  compliance  with  the  bill. 

The  original  bill  was  silent  on  whether 
credit  life  Insurance  should  be  counted  in  the 
finance  charge  or  not.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
conunlttee  would  exclude  such  Insurance 
from  the  definition  of  the  finance  charge  and 
would  not  require  premiums  for  such  Insur- 
ance to  be  Included  In  the  computation  of 
the  annual  percentage  rate. 

Section  3(e) — Definition  of  "creditor." — 
Essentially  the  same  language  Is  used,  but 
Senator  Mclntyre's  suggestion  la  reempha- 
slzed  by  restricting  the  definition  only  to 
those  who  regularly  engage  In  credit  trans- 
actions. Thus  a  small  retailer  who  extended 
credit  and  charged  for  It  In  an  Isolated  In- 


stance to  acoommodate  a  particular  customer 
would  not  be  covered. 

■Section  3(f)(1) — Definition  of  "annual 
percentage  rate." — This  definition  has  been 
rewritten  to  achieve  greater  clarity.  The  old 
definition  described  what  was  essentially  the 
actuarial  method  for  determining  an  annual 
rate,  but  it  did  not  use  the  term  actuarial 
method.  Many  had  difficulty  in  determining 
the  Intent.  The  new  deflrUtion  rather  than 
describing  the  actuarial  method,  merely  in- 
dicates it  is  the  method  to  be  followed.  This 
Is  a  well  recognized  term  In  the  mathematics 
of  finance  and  has  also  a  long  judicial  his- 
tory under  the  U.S.  rule  (Story  v.  Livingston 
(38  U.S.  359)   1839). 

There  are  at  least  seven  methods  for 
computing  the  "simple"  annual  rate  on  the 
declining  balance  and  though  they  nil 
produce  nearly  similar  results,  the  actuarial 
method  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ac- 
curate. This  method  assumes  that  a  uniform 
periodic  rate  Is  applied  to  a  schedule  of  In- 
stallment payments  such  that  the  principal 
1."^  reduced  to  zero  upon  completion  of  the 
payments.  The  actuarial  rate  Is  such  periodic 
rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  periods  In 
a  year. 

The  definition  also  permits  a  creditor  to 
simplify  the  computation  by  ignoring  slight 
Irregularities  in  the  payment  schedule,  such 
as  a  deferred  first  payment,  or  one  odd-sized 
payment.  This  will  greatly  simplify  compli- 
ance while  maintaining  reasonable  accuracy. 

Section  3(f)  (2) — "Other  methods". — The 
Board  Is  also  given  the  power  to  prescribe 
other  methods  for  determining  the  annual 
percentage  rate.  For  example,  the  constant- 
ratio  method,  which  Is  In  the  Massachu- 
setts law,  could  be  used  for  highly  Irregular 
contracts.  It  Is  i>osElble  to  develop  formulas 
or  other  shortcut  procedures  based  on  the 
constant-ratio  method  which  would  be 
much  simpler  than  the  actuarial   method. 

Section  3(f)(3) — "Annual  rate  on  open- 
end  credit". — The  annual  percentage  rate  on 
open-end  or  revolving  credit  is  defined  os 
the  periodic  rate  times  the  number  of  pe- 
riods In  a  year.  This  Is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  actuarial  rate. 

Section  3(f)(4) — "Bracket  rates". — The 
definition  makes  it  clear  that  creditors  who 
determine  their  finance  charges  on  the  basis 
of  a  bracketed  amount  of  credit  can  com- 
pute the  annual  percentage  rate  on  the  basis 
of  the  midpoint  of  the  bracket.  For  example, 
assume  a  mall-order  house  charges  a  flat 
$20  for  purchases  ranging  between  $140  and 
$150.  Under  the  new  language,  a  creditor 
could  compute  the  rate  of  $145  and  disclose 
It  for  all  transactions  within  the  bracket, 
whether  they  were  $140.01  or  $149.99. 

Section  3(g) — Definition  of  "open-end 
credit". — This  definition  of  open-end  credit 
Is  Identical  to  the  original  S.  5  and  Is  similar 
to  the  language  used  In  many  State  retail 
Installment  sales  acts.  The  essential  char- 
acteristics of  open-end  credit  are  that  credit 
transactions  are  entered  Into  from  time  to 
time,  payments  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  finance  charges  are  computed  on  the 
unpaid  balances  from  time  to  time.  The  def- 
inition Is  intended  to  Include  all  plans  per- 
mitting credit  transactions  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  charge  accounts  and  credit 
card  accounts,  even  though  the  creditor 
does  not  normally  compute  a  finance  charge 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance. 

Section  3(h) — Definition  of  "installment 
open-end  credit". — This  Is  a  new  definition 
made  necessary  by  the  committee's  treat- 
ment of  disclosing  an  annual  rate  on  open- 
end  credit  plans  under  section  4(d). 

Open-end  or  revolving  credit  plans  would 
be  exempt  from  the  annual  rate  requirement 
except  for  "installment  open-end  credit 
plans."  Such  plans  are  ordinarily  used  to 
finance  large  purchases  and  are  distinguished 
from  ordinary  revolving  credit  by  the  ex- 
tended length  of  time  permitted  for  repay- 
ment  and    the   maintenance    of   a   security 
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interest  In  the  merchandise.  Such  plans 
would  be  covered  if  60  percent  or  less  of  any 
amount  of  credit  was  pay.ible  in  1  year,  or 
If  the  eeUer  maintained  a  security  interest. 
or  If  accelerated  payments  are  applied  to 
future  payments 

Section  3{i\ — Definition  of  ■■first  mortgage 
credit". — This  is  also  a  new  definition  made 
neceaaary  by  the  committees  recommenda- 
tion that  first  mortgage  credit  be  exempted 
from  the  bill.  Such  exemption  Is  Included 
under  section  8  The  committee  felt  that 
consumers  were  already  receiving  adequate 
Information.  In  this  area,  second  or  higher 
mortgages  would  be  covered  under  the  bill 

Section  3{j)— Definition  of  ■■organisa- 
tion".— I>efines  an  organization  as  a  corpora- 
tion, government  or  governmental  subdivi- 
sion or  agency,  business  or  other  trust, 
estate,  partnership  or  association  Credit  to 
such  entitles  would  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill 

SECTION     4.     DISCLOSVRE     OP     FINANCE     CHARGES 

Section  4{a)  —  Re(iuirernt-nt  to  disclose  — 
This  Is  a  prefatory  section  setting  forth  the 
basic  requirement  to  disclose  It  Is  rlmllar 
to  the  original  S  5.  except  that  It  Is  made 
clear  that  disclosure  need  only  be  made  to 
persons  "upon  whom  a  finance  charge  Is  or 
may  be  imposed  "  Thus,  the  disclosure  re- 
quirement would  not  apply  to  transactions 
which  are  not  commonly  thought  of  as  credit 
transactions,  including  trade  credit  open  ac- 
count credit.  30-.  60-.  or  90-day  credit,  etc.. 
for  which  a  charge  Is  not  made 

Section  4(b) — Disclosure  on  retciil  credit  — 
The  original  S  5  covered  retail  and  lender 
credit  under  subsection  4iai  The  commit- 
tee bill  splits  retail  and  lender  credit  Into 
two  subsections — 4ibl  and  4(ci  The  reason 
for  this  change  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Congress  recognizes  the  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  credit  and  does  not  deny 
the  validity  of  the  time-price  doctrine  upon 
which  most  retail  credit  is  legally  Justified 
This  should  prevent  the  act  from  being  used 
as  ammunition  In  any  litigation  challeng- 
ing the  time-price  doctrine  Many  retailers 
had  expressed  concern  over  this  possibility 

Section  <(  b )(!)-•<(  bn  Ji — Disclosure  of 
cash  price  and  trade-in  allowances  —These 
subsections  are  similar  to  the  original  S  5 
and  are  also  common  to  most  retail  install- 
ment sales  acts. 

Section  4ib)(4\ — Dt^do^ure  of  other 
charges. — The  new  version  clarifies  S  5  by 
restricting  disclosure  to  those  charges  "which 
are  Included  in  the  amount  of  the  credit 
extended."  The  original  S  5  was  ambiguous 
on  this  point  and  could  have  been  inter- 
preted as  requiring  charges  not  Included  in 
the  credit  to  be  listed  in  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed,  which  is  a  logical  contradic- 
tion. 

Section  4(b)  (5) — Disclosure  of  arnount  to 
be  financed. — This  is  the  total  amount  of 
credit,  after  adding  in  all  other  charges  other 
than  finance  charges  The  language  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  original  S  5 

Section  <(bi(6i — Disclosure  of  finance 
charge — This  section  sets  forth  the  require- 
ment to  disclose  the  finance  charge  In  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  committee  bill  adds  a  new 
reference  to  labeling  the  finance  charge  as  a 
"time-price  differential'  to  reinforce  the  dis- 
tinction between  lender  credit  and  retail 
credit. 

Sectwn  <(bM7i — Disclosure  of  annual 
percentage  rate — The  committee  bill  ex- 
empts retail  creditors  from  disclosing  an 
annual  percentage  rate  If  the  finance  charge 
Is  less  than  110  The  original  S  3  did  not 
provide  for  such  an  exemption  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  by  the  committee  was  to 
simplify  compliance,  particularly  for  small 
retail  biulnesses  Many  retailers  impose  a 
fixed  minimum  charge  on  Installment  con- 
tracts, regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  It 
Will  be  easier  to  develop  rate  tables  if  these 
transActlons  are  exempted 


Section  4ib)(8t — Disclosure  of  repayrnent 
schedule — The  original  S  5  required  disclo- 
sure of  the  "time  and  amount  of  payments  " 
The  committee  bill  requires  the  "number, 
amount,  and  due  dates  or  periods  '  This 
makes  It  clear  that  a  creditor  can  disclose 
"36  monthly  payments  of  $20  due  on  the 
first  of  each  month  beginning  in  July" 
without  actually  listing  the  date  of  each  in- 
dividual payment. 

Section  4[b){9) — Disclosure  of  late  pay- 
ment penalties — This  language  Is  slmll.ir  to 
the  original  S  5  except  that  the  require- 
ment to  indicate  the  terms  applicable  m  the 
event  of  advanced  payment  has  been  deleted 
Most  creditors  will  rebate  an  unearned  li- 
nance  charge  if  the  debt  Is  paid  early  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  78's."  This  Is  a 
compllcited  formula  which  would  require  at 
least  a  three-paragraph  explanation  to  be 
intelligible   to   the   average   consumer. 

Section  4<b)  ^Time  of  disclosure — The 
original  of  S  5  required  disclosure  "prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction."  The 
committee  bill  substitutes  before  the  credit 
Is  extended"  with  a  stipulation  that  the  dis- 
closure can  be  made  on  the  contract  or  other 
d(x;ument  to  be  signed  by  the  consumer.  This 
obviates  the  need  for  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  showing  the  disclosure  items. 

Section  4(bi — Disclosure  for  mciil  or  tele- 
phone sales — This  permits  mail-order  houses 
to  comply  with  the  act  by  disclosing  prior 
to  the  first  payment  providing  the  general 
terms  of  financing  are  set  forth  In  the  cata- 
log .\  similar  provision  Is  contained  in  the 
M<is.<:arhusetts  law  No  such  provision  was 
m  liie  original  S.  5. 

Secfiori  4ic) — Di.iclosure  on  lender  ced- 
it  — This  Is  a  new  subsection  written  to  dis- 
tinguish between  lender  and  retail  credit. 
It  Is  a  residual  category  encompassing  all 
credit  other  than  retail  credit  or  open-end 
credit  which  are  defined  elsewhere  in  sec- 
tion 3  Hence,  no  definition  of  loiin  Is  pro- 
vided as  It  would  fall  within  the  general 
definition  of  credit  Financial  Institutions 
such  as  banks,  credit  unions,  savings  banks. 
savings  and  lo<in  associations.  Industrial 
banks,  and  consumer  finance  companies 
would  fall  under  thi.s  subsection  Similar 
changes,  described  under  section  4ib)  for 
retail  credit,  have  also  been  Incorporated  In 
the  lender  section. 

Secticm  4(di[l> — Disclosure  of  crpcn-end 
credit — This  section  applies  to  open-end 
credit  plans 

Section  4{d){2) — Disclosure  u:hen  the  a<-- 
count  IS  opened — This  section  outlines  the 
disclosures  to  be  made  when  the  account  Ls 
opened 

Section  4idi  i2)  [A) — Disclosure  of  condi- 
tions  of  plan  — This  section  requires  the  dis- 
closure of  the  basic  conditions  of  the  plan 
It  clarifies  the  original  S  5  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  the  time  period.  If  any,  for 
avoiding  finance  charges  For  mc«t  depart- 
ment store  revolving  accounts,  this  will  be 
the  time  from  the  date  of  the  purchase  to 
the  end  of  the  billing  period  plus  an  addi- 
tional 30  days. 

Secfion  4{d)  i2)  {B\ — Disclosure  of  billing 
system — This  Is  a  new  requirement  not  In 
the  original  S  5  and  Is  In  accordance  with 
Mr  Batten's  recommendations  when  he  te.stl- 
fled  for  J  C  Penneys  As  Mr  Batten  pointed 
out.  there  is  a  substantial  difference  m  dol- 
lar C(»t  between  the  opening-balance  method 
and  the  adjusted-balance  method  This  para- 
graph would  require  the  disclosure  of  what- 
ever meth'jd  w.us  followed 

The  opening-balance  method  charges  on 
the  opening  balance  unless  paid  In  full 
within  30  days  Some  stores  count  returns 
as  payments,  while  others  do  not  The  ad- 
justed-balance method  charges  on  the  basis 
of  the  opening  balance  less  any  payments  and 
returns  during  the  month  Some  stores  use 
the  adju-sted-balance  method  but  do  not 
count  returns  About  60  percent  of  depart- 
ment sUjres  use  the  opening  balance  method 


and  about  40  percent  use  the  adjusted-bal- 
ance method 

Sriticm  4id)  (2)  (C)— Disclosure  method  of 
dftermining  the  finance  charge. — This  para- 
graph requires  disclosure  of  the  complew 
method  for  determining  the  finance  charge 
including  the  imposition  of  any  fixed  or  min- 
imum fees  Many  department  stores  have 
minimum  fees  while  bank  check  credit  plans 
often  have  a  25-cents-per-check  charge  By 
requiring  separate  disclosure  of  these 
charges  the  new  \  ersion  also  recognizes  such 
charges  cannot  be  included  in  the  rate 

The  section  also  requires  disclosure  of  the 
periodic  rate  In  addition.  Installment  open- 
end  credit  plans,  as  defined  by  section  3ihi, 
would  disclose  the  annual  percentage  rate 
which  would  be  12  times  the  monthly  rate 

This  provision  reflects  a  major  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  to  exempt  open- 
end  credit  plans  from  the  annual  rate,  but 
to  include  Installment  open-end  credit  plans 

Such  plans  are  ordinarily  used  to  finance 
large  purchases  and  are  distinguished  from 
ordinary  revolving  credit  by  the  extended 
length  of  tlnie  permitted  for  repayment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  security  Interest  In  the 
merchandise  Such  plans  would  be  covered 
If  less  than  60  percent  of  any  amount  of 
crfdit  was  payable  In  1  year,  or  If  the  seller 
maintained  a  security  interest,  or  If  acceler- 
ated payments  are  applied  to  future  pay- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  this  distinction  Is  to  elim- 
inate any  Incentive  to  convert  closed-end  in- 
stallment credit  to  revolving  credit  merely  to 
escape  annual  rate  disclosure.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  greater  comparability  be- 
tween installment  open-end  credit  plans  and 
Installment  closed-end  credit  plans.  Smaller 
merch.uils  who  extend  credit  throvigh  Install- 
ment Contracts  can  compete  on  a  compara- 
ble basis  with  the  larger  stores  who  use  ex- 
tended payment  revolving  credit. 

Section  4(d)  (2)  { D)— Disclosure  of  method 
of  determining  other  cfiarges. — Tills  Is  also  a 
new  provision.  It  has  been  included  In  the 
event  the  Board  determines  the  25-cents-a- 
check  charge  on  bank  check  credit  plans  or 
similar  charges  are  not  finance  charges  In 
any  event,  they  would  be  required  to  be  dis- 
closed 

Section  4id)  i3)  ~  DisclO'^ure  on  periodic 
statements. — This  subsection  outlines  the 
disclosure  which  must  be  made  on  the  pe- 
riodic statements  It  differs  from  the  orig- 
inal S  5  by  explicitly  not  requiring  a  state- 
ment if  there  Is  no  balance  In  the  account 

Section  4{d  )  i3\  [A)  —Disclosure  of  opening 
bu/a'irc  -Requires  dlsclostire  of  the  open- 
ing balance  and  Is  similar  to  the  original  S  5 

Section  4(d]  {3)  iB) — Disclosure  of  trans- 
actions during  period  — Requires  a  statement 
of  credit  transactions  during  the  period  and 
Is  similar  to  the  original  S  5. 

Section  4id){3){C) — Disclosure  of  pay- 
mrnti  during  period — Requires  disclosure  of 
payments  or  returns  during  the  period  and  is 
simll.'ir  to  the  original  S  5. 

Sertion  4{d\{3)iD) — Disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  finance  charge. — This  requires  a 
statement  of  the  finance  charge  similar  to 
the  original  S  5;  however.  It  also  req'.ures 
that  this  charge  be  broken  down  to  specify 
how  much  Is  due  to  a  percentage  rate  and 
how  much  Is  due  to  a  fixed  or  minimum  ff* 
For  example,  the  monthly  charge  on  a  re- 
volving check  credit  plan  would  have  to 
show  how  much  was  due  to  the  25-cents- 
per-check  charge  and  how  much  due  to  the 
1-percent  monthly  rate.  This  will  insure  di- 
rect comparability  between  the  finance 
charge  and  the  rate 

.Sicfion  4(d)  (3)  {£)— Disclosure  of  the  bal- 
ance on  uhich  the  finance  charge  U'as  com- 
puted— This  paragraph  Is  similar  to  the  orig- 
inal S  5  but  It  adds  the  requirement  to  state 
the  method  for  determining  the  balance  For 
example,  stores  which  use  the  adjusted  bal- 
ance methixl  might  have  a  statement  along 
the    following    lines:    "You    will    be   charged 
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Hi  percent  of  your  opening  balance  less  any 
payments  and  returns  during  the  month." 
Stores  which  use  the  opening  balance  meth- 
od might  Indicate:  "You  will  be  charged  I'/a 
percent  of  your  opening  balance  unless  paid 
in  full  within  the  month." 

Section  4(d)  (3)  (F) — Disclosure  oj  the  rate 
of  finance  charge. — The  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  partially  exempt  open-end 
credit  from  the  annual  rate  is  also  imple- 
mented under  this  section.  All  open-end 
credit  plans  would  disclose  a  periodic 
(monthly)  rate  on  the  periodic  statements. 
In  addition,  ini^tallment  open-end  credit 
plans  would  disclose  an  annual  rate  for  the 
reasons  outlined  under  section  4(d)(2)(C). 
The  original  S.  5  would  have  required  all 
open-end  credit  plans  to  disclose  an  annual 
rate. 

Secticm  4ld)  (3)  {G) — Disclosure  of  closing 
balance. — Requires  disclosure  of  closing  bal- 
ance and  is  similar  to  the  original  S.  5. 

Section  4(d)  (3)  (H) — Disclosure  of  the 
time  for  oroiding  a  finance  charge. — This  is 
a  new  provision.  The  creditor  would  indicate 
for  example:  "If  you  pay  your  bill  within 
30  days  you  will  not  be  charged."  It  rein- 
forces the  Idea  of  a  "free  ride"  period  for 
which  there  Is  no  charge.  This  is  also  in  line 
with  Governor  Robertson's  testimony. 

Section  4(e) — Acknotcledgement  of  dis- 
closure.— This  is  a  new  provision  designed 
to  facilitate  tlie  free  flow  of  credit  paper.  It 
provides  a  bank  or  finance  company  with 
assurance  that  the  original  dealer  has  made 
the  required  disclosure  and  that  the  bank 
or  finance  company  will  not  be  liable  for 
any  failure,  on  the  dealer's  part,  to  make 
disclosure. 

Section  4(f) — Method  of  disclosure. — This 
section  contains  four  new  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  compliance. 

In  order  to  reduce  needless  paperwork,  dis- 
closure  need  only  be  made  to  one  obligor. 
Por  example,  if  two  people  (e.g.  a  husband 
and  wife)  are  the  obligors,  only  one  copy  of 
the  contract  with  the  required  disclosure 
information  would  need  to  be  furnished.  A 
similar  provision  Is  contained  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Laws   (ch.   140A,  sec.  4). 

In  order  to  afford  greater  flexibility,  the 
required  information  need  not  be  furnished 
In  the  order  outlined  in  the  act.  This  provi- 
sion Is  common  In  retail  Installment  acts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  compliance,  lan- 
guage different  from  that  contained  in  the  act 
can  be  used  If  It  conveys  substantially  the 
tame  meaning.  This  provision  will  ease  the 
compliance  with  both  State  and  Federal  law 
in  a  single  disclosure  statement. 

In  order  to  provide  greater  clarity,  addi- 
tional explanations  of  disclosed  information 
1»  expressly  permitted. 

Secfion  4(g) — Compliance  with  compa- 
rable State  laws  is  compliance  with  Federal 
laic. — This  is  a  new  provision.  It  is  Intended 
to  avoid  duplication  of  Federal  and  State 
requirements,  to  leave  State  requirements 
untouched  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  per- 
mit a  creditor  to  avoid  double  paperwork.  If 
he  compiles  with  the  applicable  State  dis- 
closure law.  he  need  supply  only  the  addi- 
tional information  required  by  the  Federal 
act  to  comply  with  such  Federal  act.  It  also 
makes  it  clear  the  Congress  does  not  Intend 
to  preempt  consistent  State  laws  but  merely 
to  build  upon  them. 

Section  4(h) — Adjustments  after  the  con- 
tract do  not  violate  the  disclosure  made. — 
This  Is  similar  to  the  original  S.  5;  however, 
the  original  version  only  applied  to  adjust- 
ments through  "mutual  consent  of  the 
parties."  The  present  version  adds:  "or  as 
permitted  by  law.  or  as  the  result  of  any 
act  or  occurrence  subsequent  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  required  disclosures."  A  repos- 
session permitted  by  State  law  but  not  mu- 
tually agreed  to  by  both  parties  would  affect 
the  rate.  The  new  language  makes  it  clear 
that  such  a  change  would  not  violate  the 
act. 


Section  4(<) — Optional  form  of  rate  state- 
ment.— The  subcommittee  amended  the  bill 
to  permit  a  rate  statement  either  In  per- 
centage terms  or  as  dollars  i>er  hundred  per 
year.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  rate  would 
be  on  the  declining  balance  of  credit.  Por 
example,  If  the  effective  annual  rate,  as 
measured  by  the  actuarial  method  was  12 
percent,  the  creditor  could  either  disclose  12 
percent  per  year  or  $12  per  hundred  per 
year.  This  option  will  terminate  on  January 
1,  1972.  After  that  date,  all  creditors  would 
use  the  percentage  form  of  expressing  the 
rate. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to  mini- 
mize any  possible  conflict  with  State  usury 
laws  In  those  States  where  the  percentage 
form  of  rate  expression  might  cause  a  legal 
problem  for  some  creditors.  However,  all 
creditors  will  be  required  to  use  the  per- 
centage form  after  January  1,  1972,  since  by 
that  time,  any  such  problems  with  the  tisury 
laws  will  have  had  ample  time  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

SECTION    5.    REGtTLATIONS 

Section  5(a)  (f) — Prescribing  methods  for 
determining  the  annual  rate. — This  expmnds 
upon  the  original  S.  5  by  specifically  author- 
izing the  use  of  rules,  charts,  tables,  or  other 
devices.  Such  express  authority  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Section  5(a)(2) — Methods  of  disclosing. — 
This  section  gives  the  Board  authority  to 
prescribe  methods  to  Insure  the  required 
Information  Is  disclosed  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously. Similar  provisions  were  Included 
In  the  original  S.  5. 

Section  5(a)(3) — Tolerances. — This  sec- 
tion gives  the  Board  authority  to  prescribe 
reasonable  tolerances.  A  similar  fvovlslon  was 
In  the  original  S.  5. 

Secticm  5(b) — Prescribing  tolerances. — This 
is  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  original 
S.  5  which  merely  provided  the  Board  au- 
thority to  establish  "reasonable"  tolerances. 
Governor  Robeii»on,  In  his  testimony,  re- 
quested a  quantitative  definition  of  "reason- 
able." 

Section  5(b)  (Jt) — Tolerance  on  single  rate 
situations. — This  paragraph  covers  simple 
situations  where  a  creditor  usee  a  single  add- 
on, discount,  or  periodic  rate  to  determine 
the  finance  charge.  For  example,  a  bank 
which  uses  a  6-percent,  add-on  rate  would 
know  Immediately  that  the  actuarial  equiva- 
lent was  10.80  percent  on  a  12-month  con- 
tract. A  credit  union  would  Instantly  know 
that  1  percent  per  month  was  12  percent  a 
year.  In  such  cases  a  tolerance  to  the  nearest 
quarter  of  1  percent  Is  prescribed. 

Section  5(b)(2) — Toleroncc  for  tables. — 
This  paragraph  covers  more  complex  situa- 
tions where  the  creditor  determines  the  fi- 
nance charge  In  a  more  complicated  manner 
such  as  a  combination  of  monthly  rates  (e.g. 
3  percent  on  the  first  $300;  2  percent  on  the 
next  $200:  and  IV2  percent  on  the  excess) ;  or 
perhaps  he  determines  the  charge  by  an  add- 
on rate  of  10  percent  plus  a  fixed  charge  of 
$10.  In  such  cases  the  answer  would  be  pro- 
vided by  a  rate  table.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
tolerance  of  8  percent  to  be  built  Into  the 
table.  This  does  not  refer  to  8  percentage 
points,  but  to  8  percent  of  the  rate.  Por  ex- 
ample. If  the  actual  rate  were  12  percent,  the 
tolerance  would  be  0.96  percent  (8  percent 
times  12  percent)  or  almost  1  percentage 
point.  Thus,  the  tolerance  would  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  rate.  Por  credit 
at  6  percent,  the  tolerance  would  be  roughly 
one-half  of  a  percentage  point.  At  12  per- 
cent It  would  be  1  percentage  point.  At  24 
percent  It  would  be  2  percentage  points  and 
so  on.  A  provision  is  added  to  penalize  any 
creditor  who  willfully  uses  these  tolerances 
so  as  to  always  understate  the  rate.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tolerance  is  to  simplify  the  con- 
struction of  tables  so  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  overly  detailed.  'With  such  tolerances. 
the  disclosed  rate  should,  on  the  average,  be 
slightly  over  the  actual  rate  half  the  time 


and  slightly  under  the  actual  rate  half  the 
time. 

Section  5(b)(3) — Tolerance  for  other  sit- 
uations.— This  paragraph  authorizes  the 
Board  to  prescribe  other  reasonable  toler- 
ances for  creditors  who  do  not  wish  to  use 
tables  in  computing  the  rate. 

Section  5(b)(4) — Tolerance  for  irregular 
payment  situations. — This  paragraph  would 
permit  the  Board  to  prescribe  even  greater 
tolerances  for  irregular  payment  situations. 
It  is  expected,  for  example,  that  the  Board 
will  permit  creditors  to  disregard  a  certain 
number  of  skip  payments  In  computing  the 
rate.  In  such  a  case,  the  rate  computed  as 
though  the  contract  were  a  level  payment 
contract  might  vary  2  or  3  percentage  points 
from  the  actual  rate.  These  Irregular  situa- 
tions would  be  in  excess  of  the  slight  irregu- 
larities already  recognized  under  section 
3(f)(1).  for  which  authority  is  provided  to 
disregard. 

Section  5(c) — Authority  to  prescribe  ad- 
justments and  exceptions. — This  section 
gives  the  Board  authority  to  prescribe  ad- 
justments and  exceptions  for  any  classes 
of  transactions  in  order  to  prevent  circum- 
vention and  facilitate  compliance.  This  Is 
similar  to  the  original  S.  5  except  that  the 
phrase  "to  facilitate  compliance  by  creditors 
with  this  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued 
hereunder"  has  been  added  as  an  additional 
authority  for  prescribing  such  adjustments 
or  exceptions.  Also  "the  Board  may  consider, 
among  other  things,  whether  substantial 
compliance  with  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  this  Act  Is  being  achieved  under  any  Act 
of  Congress  or  any  State  law  or  regulations 
under  either"  the  words  "among  other 
things""  were  added  at  Governor  Robert- 
son's suggestion  to  make  It  clear  these  are 
not  the  only  things  the  Board  will  consider. 
The  phase  "or  any  State  law  or  regulations 
under  either"  has  also  been  added. 

Section  5(d) — Consultation  with  other 
agencies. — This  section  Indicates  the  Board 
may  consult  with  any  agency,  which  In  the 
Board's  judgment  exercises  regulatory  func- 
tions with  respect  to  any  class  of  transac- 
tions. The  original  S.  5  required  such  con- 
sultation of  all  agencies  which  exercise  such 
regulatory  functions.  Thus,  the  present  lan- 
guage leaves  it  up  to  the  Board  as  to  who 
should  be  consulted.  This  is  designed  to  over- 
come Governor  Robertson's  concern  that 
the  Board's  regulations  might  be  challenged 
because  It  hadn't  consulted  a  particular 
agency. 

Section  5(e) — Advisory  committee. — This 
section  requires  the  Board  to  establish  an 
industiT  advisory  committee.  This  differs 
from  the  original  S.  5  In  that  the  limitation 
of  nine  members  has  been  removed  and  the 
per  diem  allowance  is  Increased  from  $25  to 
$100  per  day.  The  latter  change  is  In  line 
with  Governor  Robertson's  observation  that 
few  members  would  be  available  at  the  lower 
figure.  However,  the  section  was  not  deleted 
as  Governor  Robertson  recommended,  again 
largely  to  emphasize  the  high  importance 
Congress  attaches  to  consultation  with  In- 
dustry. The  limitation  of  nine  has  been  re- 
moved to  overcome  the  objection  that  this 
might  deny  adequate  representation  to  some 
specialized  segment  of  the  industry. 

SECTION  6.  ErFECT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

Section  6(a) — Relationship  of  Federal  law 
to  State  law. — This  section  sets  forth  the 
basic  policy  that  the  Federal  statute  does 
not  preempt  State  legislation. 

The  original  version  of  S.  5  said  the  act 
did  not  annul  State  law  unless  the  State  law 
was  "directly  Inconsistent."  The  committee 
bill  drops  the  word  "directly"  and  adds  the 
further  stipulation  that  Inconsistent  State 
laws  are  annulled  "only  to  the  extent  of  the 
Inconsistency."  The  word  "directly"  was 
dropped  because  there  is  no  apparent  dif- 
ference between  inconsistent  or  directly  in- 
consistent.  The   added    phrase   makes    clear 
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tbat  S.  S  does  not  preempt  an  entire  body 
of  State  law  should  an  Inconsistency  arise 
In  one  ca«e. 

A  new  MDtence  was  added  at  the  end  of 
the  section  6«a)  to  make  tite  intent  o(  Cun- 
gress  clear  that  it  does  uut  re,i.ird  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  as  an  interest  rate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  uoury  statutes  or 
the  judicial  Interpreuitlons  ot  the  time  price 
doctrine  This  language  should  make  It  dif- 
ficult for  anyone  tn  cite  S  5  as  evidence  In 
any  legal  proceeding  challenging  a  credit 
transaction  under  the  usury  st-itutes  or  chal- 
lenging the  Interpretation  ul  the  lime  price 
doctrine.  The  language  was  supplied  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  recommended  such  a  provision  In 
the  Department's  report  on  the  bill 

Section  fi(bi — Exemption  u.'ien  Stale  law^ 
are  simitar. — This  section  permits  the  Board 
to  exempt  creditors  from  the  Federal  law  If 
State  law  requires  similar  disclosures. 

Tbls  section  is  similar  tu  the  original  S  5 
except  that  the  Board  can  exempt  creditors 
covered  by  a  Stale  law  which  is  "substan- 
tially similar"  to  the  Feder.il  law  The  origi- 
nal version  of  S.  5  only  authorized  exemp- 
tions If  the  State  law  required  the  "same 
Infomxation."  Also  the  provision  was  re- 
worded to  make  it  clear  the  Board  is  only 
responsible  for  reviewing  the  I:iw  and  not 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
the  law.  These  changes  are  m  Une  with  Gov- 
ernor Robertson's  suggestions 

A  new  provision  was  also  .idded  requiring 
the  Board  to  make  a  determination  that  the 
State  law  has  adequate  provisions  for  en- 
forcement. 

sicnoif  7.  civn.  *nd  criminal  penaltiks 

SecUon  7(0) — Cirii  p^naltie* — This  sec- 
tion sets  forth  civil  penalties  of  double  the 
finance  charge  wtth  a  minimum  of  ilOO  and  a 
maxlmuin  of  $1,000  This  section  was 
amended  by  the  committee  to  permit  a 
creditor  to  defend  agjalnst  a  civil  action  by 
proving  the  failure  to  dlscliiee  was  an  unin- 
tentional error  However  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  creditor  and  he  would  have 
to  establish,  by  a  prep<inderance  of  evidence, 
that  such  error  was  unintentional  The 
amendment  also  permits  a  creditor  to  escape 
liability  for  an  err»>r  if  the  creditor  discovers 
It  first  and  makes  whatever  adjustments 
are  nrrrawry  to  insure  that  the  consumer 
will  not  pay  a  finance  charge  m  excess  of 
the  amount  or  percentage  rate  actually  dls- 
cloeed.  The  committee  also  reduced  the  max- 
imum penalty  fri>m  »J  000  to  «l  000 

Section  7 (b I— Criminal  penaltien — Crim- 
inal penalties  of  SS  0<K)  or  1  year  Imprison- 
ment or  both  are  specified  These  are  Identi- 
cal to  the  original  S  6  However  the  words 
"willfully  and  knowingly"  were  added  as  a 
condition  for  giving  false  or  inaccurate  In- 
formation. Also,  the  section  now  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Attorney  General  will  enforce 
the  criminal  penalties  section  This  is  In 
keeping  with  Governor  Rot>ert«on's  testi- 
mony that  the  Board  did  not  have  any 
trained  investigators  or  law  enforcement 
ofllclala. 

Section  7(c) — Fiernptwn  frrr  gorr^n- 
menta. — This  sectKm  exempts  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  laical  govern- 
ments from  civil  and  criminal  liabilities. 
Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
original  S.  S. 

Section  7(d) — Est-mptton  for  oicstate- 
ment. — Creditors  wuuld  be  relieved  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  penalty  by  overstating  the 
annual  percentage  rate  The  original  bill 
provided  for  such  an  exemption  from  civil 
penalties  only  if  the  overstatenicnt  was  due 
to  an  "erroneous  computation.  "  There  was 
some  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  tills 
phraa*.  The  original  bill  also  had  no  such 
exemption  under  the  criminal  penalties  sec- 
tion. 

SECTION    8.    CXCEPTTONS 

SectUm  8il) — Bunness  credit —The  sec- 
tion contains  an  exemption  from  the  act  of 


credit  for  "business  or  commercial  purposes" 
or  to  governments.  The  original  S  5  would 
ti-ive  exempted  credit  to  "business  arms  as 
such."  This  left  an  element  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  credit  granted  to  farmers,  pro- 
prietorships, or  self-employed  professionals. 
This  doubt  Is  now  cl-irlhed  by  the  definition 
of  credit  under  section  3(bf  as  credit  for 
person  other  than  an  organization  and  "prl- 
in.inly  for  personal,  family,  household,  or 
agricultural  purposes  "  Credit  for  business  or 
commercial  purposes  Ls  exempted. 

Section  8 [2  I —Stockbroker  margin  loans. — 
This  section  continues  the  original  S  5  ex- 
emption for  margin  loans  made  by  stock- 
brokers SEC  already  has  the  power  to  require 
such  disclosure  under  the  1933  Securities  Act 

S^-cfion  8i3\ — Credit  in  excess  of  $25,000  — 
This  Is  a  new  provision  Included  on  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Robertson  The 
exemption  would  not  apply  to  real  estate 
credit  transactions.  The  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  test  between  consumer 
credit  and  business  credit  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  creditor  to  inquire  continuously 
us  to  the  pvirpose  of  the  cretllt  If  a  credit 
tran.sactlon  Is  under  125.000  and  the  creditor 
la  uncertain  If  It  la  a  business  or  consumer 
transaction,  he  will  tend  to  assume  It  to  be 
ft  consumer  transaction  to  avoid  violation 
If  it  Is  over  J25,000  he  can  safely  assume  It 
to  be  a  business  transaction  without  worry- 
ing about  violation 

S^cfton  S(<> — firjf  mortgagee — The  com- 
mittee amended  the  original  S  5  by  exempt- 
ing first  mortgage  credit  The  committee  felt 
that  consumers  were  already  receiving  ade- 
quate information  m  this  area 

SECTION     9.    REPORTS 

Section  9 — Reports. — This  Is  a  new  section 
added  by  the  committee  requiring  annual  re- 
ports from  the  Federal  Reserve  B<;}ard  and 
the  Attorney  Clenerai  on  the  administration 
of  their  functions  In  addition,  the  Board 
would  estimate  the  extent  to  which  com- 
pli.ince  was  being  uclii^'ved 

SECTION    10    Trrtc-crve  date 
5ccfion    10~Effective    date. — The    original 
S  5  would  have  been  effective  upon  6  months 
of  enactment. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  w;is  post- 
poned by  the  committee  to  July  1.  1969  The 
purpose  of  the  change  Is  to  permit  the  States 
to  amend  their  usury  statutes  In  those  cases 
where  the  disclosure  of  an  annual  percent- 
fige  rate  might  possibly  cause  a  legal  problem 
In  addition,  the  later  date  permits  the  States 
to  pass  similar  disclosure  legislation,  there- 
by securing  an  exemption  from  the  Federal 
law. 

Mr  BENNETTT  Mr  President,  a.s  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banltinp  and  Currency,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ProxmireI,  who  has  been  man- 
at'iny  the  biU  in  the  suixrommiltee  and 
tlie  full  committee.  In  urRiiiK  its  pas^aRc 
by  the  Senate  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  f\nd  greater  satisfaction  in  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  bill  now  before  us  than  I  will, 
because  for  me  it  could,  hopefully,  mark 
the  end  of  more  than  6  lon«  years  spent 
in  search  of  a  workable  pattern  of  con- 
sumer credit  cost  disclosure. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  back  In  196  J,  I 
have  hoped  for  a  solution  that  would  be 
as  fair  as  possible,  both  to  the  borrower 
or  biii'er  and  to  the  lender  or 
seller.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect; 
but.  in  my  opinion,  it  more  nearly  meets 
the  needs  both  of  borrowers  and  lenders 
than  any  otl:er  propo.sal  that  we  have 
been  able  to  devise.  For  this  reason,  I 
hoi>e  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 


On  July  17,  1961.  the  very  first  day  of 
hearin;:s  on  the  first  consumer  credit  dis- 
closure bill.  I  said — and  I  quote  from  the 
record  of  those  hearings: 

I  feel  that  there  sliould  be  full  disclosure 
of  the  dollar  costs  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, where  It  U  appropriate,  a  percentage, 
whether  It  Is  stated  by  the  month  or  by  the 
year,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  trying  t'j  force 
all  statements  of  the  cost  of  credit  Into  the 
straltjacket  of  a  simple  annual  rale  I  think 
that  as  the  testimony  develops  before  the 
committee  we  will  discover  that  there  are 
some  tipes  of  consumer  credit  that  cannot 
be  forced  Into  that  straltjacket. 

One  of  the  firht  problems  tliat  came  to 
my  attention  durini;  tho.se  f:r.st  hparin;:s 
involved  the  application  of  a  minimum 
dollar  chartie,  which  v.hilc  lea.sonable  in 
terms  of  dollars,  became  ridicuious  when 
translated  into  an  annual  rate. 

To  Illustrate  the  problem,  let  me  tell 
the  stf)r>'  of  a  man  who  went  into  a  eas 
station  one  moniini,'.  His  car  battery  was 
dead  He  was  the  driver  in  a  carpool  thai 
we<'k  He  could  not  wait.  He  had  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  so  he  could  not 
make  a  downpayment. 

Tlie  service  station  operator  said,  "The 
battery  costs  $20.  I  will  make  a  credit 
chr.rue  of  $2.  You  pay  me  $5  e\ery  pay- 
day until  you  pay  off  the  amour.t." 

Tho.se  figures  are  small  enouj^h  so  that 
evcrybodj-  can  under.stand  them.  When  I 
tried  to  figure  out  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest on  that  simple  transaction,  I  be- 
came involved  In  a  process  that  even- 
tually ended  in  some  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  west.  E>erj'  man  who 
figured  that  annual  rate  reached  a  dJ- 
ferent  answer.  All  I  could  finally  deter- 
mine was  that  the  annual  rate  was  some- 
wheie  between  115  and  130  percent. 

The  rate  statement  on  such  purchases 
may  appear  imreasonably  high  yet  when 
one  talks  about  paying  $2  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  credit,  under  tiiose  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
bad 

P'ortunately,  the  bill  takes  care  of  such 
a  case,  because  it  exempUs  all  installment 
transactions  iii  which  the  charge  for 
credit  is  no  more  than  $10.  In  practice, 
this  provision  would  exempt  purchases 
wtiicli  could  be  as  high  as  $110,  If  paid 
otT  in  1  year,  even  at  an  annual  rate  of  18 
percent,  and  the  value  of  the  purchase 
could  go  higher  at  lower  percentage  rates 
or  a  more  rapid  payoff.  The  committee 
agreed  that  this  exemption  was  neces- 
sai-y  to  protect  the  poor  because  rather 
than  to  state  an  extremely  high  rate  like 
that  in  the  battery  case,  sellers  would 
simply  dr>'  up  the  credit  on  small  loans 
or  purchases. 

I  soon  discovered  the  annual  rate  re- 
quirement had  a  natural  relationship  to 
installment  contracts,  which  required 
payments  of  equal  size  spaced  into  equal 
time  periods,  but  would  not  fit  situations 
in  which  there  were  variations  of  either 
amount  or  time,  and  most  particularly 
would  not  fit  the  so-called  revolving 
charre  accounts,  whose  balances  could 
vaiT  both  up  and  down  between  payment 
periods. 

Tills  problem  of  stating  costs  In  ad- 
vance on  revolving  charge  or  open  credit 
In  advance  has  been  the  most  difficult 
one  we  faced.  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  calculate  the  total  dollar  costs 
of  revolving  credit  In  advance,  as  could 
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be  done  for  normal  Installment  accounts, 
because  no  one  knows  in  advance  how 
the  customer  is  going  to  use  the  revolv- 
ing charge,  because  the  carrying  charge 
Ls  bound  to  be  different  every  month; 
in  order  to  be  accurate,  it  has  to  be 
calculated  after  the  month's  record  has 
been  made;  and  the  charge  can  be  as  low 
as  zero.  The  cost  of  credit  on  such  ac- 
counts is  further  complicated  by  the  so- 
called  free  time  which  applies  to  every 
purchase,  and  can  range  between  a  mini- 
mum of  21  and  a  maximum  of  59  days. 
In  contrast,  there  is  no  free  time  allowed 
in  a  typical  installment  contract;  and  as 
though  this  were  not  enough  to  make 
the  accurate  prestatment  with  annual 
rate,  there  is  still  a  third  major  factor 
that  would  have  this  same  effect.  In  some 
revolving  charge  systems,  the  monthly 
charge  is  applied  to  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  while  other 
sellers  first  subtract  all  credits  from  the 
beginning  balance,  including  payments 
on  accoimt  or  returns  or  other  allow- 
ances. Thus,  depending  on  the  system 
used,  different  dollar  charges  inevitably 
would  be  developed  from  accounts  that 
were  actually  identical. 

In  the  original  bill  which  would  have 
required  a  statement  of  revolving  ac- 
count charges  as  a  simple  annual  return, 
it  was  proposed  that  this  would  be  ar- 
rived at  simply  by  multiplying  the 
monthly  return  by  12.  This  was  a 
very  serious  oversimplification,  and  this 
process  always  produced  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  rate  which  in  some  cases 
could  have  been  as  high  as  40  percent. 
The  existence  and  amount  of  the  over- 
statement could  always  be  demonstrated 
by  calculating  the  actual  finance  charge 
developed  by  the  account  after  the  trans- 
actions had  occurred,  but  it  could  never 
be  calculated  in  advance.  Thus,  Instead 
of  producing  trust,  this  oversimplifica- 
tion would  always  have  given  the  buyer 
a  false  picture;  and  since  it  was  always 
an  overstatement,  it  would  have  been 
competitively  damaging  to  the  seller. 

It  was  this  head-on  collision  over  the 
method  of  stating  the  cost  of  revolving 
credit  which  derailed  the  three  earlier 
bills,  and  it  was  only  this  year,  after  the 
committee  sought  to  make  a  workable 
adjustment  for  practical  factors  which  I 
have  described,  that  this  bill  could  win 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  committee. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  adjustments  we 
have  made: 

First,  the  requirement  that  revolving 
dollars  must  be  stated  in  advance  has 
been  dropped  because,  as  I  have  said,  the 
figure  could  not  be  calculated. 

Second.  The  complication  caused  by 
"free  time"  and  the  unpredictable  pat- 
tern of  charges  and  credits  both  in  time 
and  in  amoimt  have  been  bypassed  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  stating 
an  annual  rate  and  permitting  the  state- 
ment of  the  monthly  charge  while  at 
the  same  time  requiring  a  showing  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  charge  is  cal- 
culated. 

Third.  Because  the  annual  rate  on 
revolving  or  open-end  credit  can  only  be 
figured  after  the  transactions  have  oc- 
curred, and  because  the  committee  feels 
that  customers  using  this  type  of  credit 
are  entitled  to  know  approximately  what 


the  credit  costs — and  the  sellers  should 
be  permitted  to  give  this  information  to 
the  customers — the  bill  permits,  but  does 
not  require,  a  seller  using  the  revolving 
charge  system  to  print  on  his  statement 
a  figure  representing  the  average  annual 
effective  rate  based  on  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the 
average  rate  and,  of  course,  does  not 
match  the  experience  of  any  single  cus- 
tomer; but  it  is  a  pretty  good  measure. 

Those  selling  on  the  typical  install- 
ment plan  are  required  by  this  bill  to 
state  an  annual  rate  in  advance,  and 
those  selling  on  revolving  credit  are  not. 
The  committee  realized  that  there  might 
be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  to 
label  their  installment  credit  with  the 
name  of  revolving  credit  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  the  bill's  requirement.  So  it 
closed  this  door  by  setting  up  three  con- 
ditions which  are  typical  of  installment 
credit,  but  not  of  revolving,  and  requiring 
that  an  annual  rate  be  stated  when  any 
one  of  these  three  conditions  was  present. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
hire]  has  explained  them  in  greater  de- 
tail. I  shall  just  mention  them  in  passing : 

First.  The  retention  of  a  security 
interest. 

Second.  The  provision  which  per- 
mitted the  payment  in  1  year  of  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  amount  due. 

Third.  Provisions  which  permitted  the 
buyer  to  skip  the  payment  of  some 
monthly  installments  by  prepaying  them 
in  advance. 

The  fact  the  committee  has  approved 
this  bill  with  a  method  of  disclosure  for 
open -end  or  revolving  credit  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  installment-type 
credit,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  deprive 
the  consumer  of  true  information  about 
the  cost  of  credit  or  put  him  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  sellers  or  lenders.  The 
often-heard  charge  that  business  as  a 
whole  in  serving  consumers,  deliberately 
attempts  to  mislead,  misinform,  and  give 
false  information  to  customers  is,  of 
course,  simply  not  a  fact. 

There  will  always  be  some  who  build 
their  hope  for  business  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  they  can  fool  their  cus- 
tomers. But  everyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  business  knows  that  a 
business  can  grow  only  if  its  customers 
keep  coming  back.  These  customers  are 
not  as  stupid  as  some  of  their  would-be, 
self-appointed  guardians  would  like  to 
have  us  believe,  and  if  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  either  the  merchandise,  the 
credit  terms  or  any  other  service,  they 
can  find  plenty  of  other  places  for  their 
patronage. 

Nor  do  the  terms  of  the  present  bill 
prevent  a  meaningftil  comparison  of 
credit  costs.  Credit  cost  comparisons  are 
necessarily  and  naturally  made  between 
credit  sources  of  the  same  type,  and 
existing  practices  which  have  developed 
over  the  years  have  already  established 
more  or  less  identical  disclosure  methods 
for  competitors  in  the  same  field.  A  man 
searching  for  mortgage  credit  finds  all 
mortgage  lenders  quoting  costs  in  the 
same  way,  and  this  is  largely  true  of  oth- 
er groups,  retail  establishments  or  small 
loan  offices.  Conversely,  a  man  who  has 
to  decide  between  buying  an  automobile 
or  a  home  makes  that  decision  for  many 


other  reasons  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity which  are  far  more  important 
than  the  different  methods  of  stating 
credit  in  the  two  fields. 

No  one  expects  to  pay  as  low  a  rate  on 
a  small  short-term  purchase  as  he  does 
on  a  big  long-term  purchase.  Many  retail 
sales  are  so  small  that  the  granting  of 
credit  at  a  rate  which  is  no  higher,  for 
instance,  than  that  offered  on  a  mortgage 
actually  results  in  a  loss  to  the  seller 
compared  with  the  profit  he  could  have 
made  had  he  sold  for  cash.  In  fact,  every 
impartial  study  of  the  cost  of  retail  credit 
of  which  I  know  has  shown  that  large 
retailers  are  not  meeting  their  costs  of 
extending  credit  with  the  charges  they 
now  make. 

They  absorb  this  loss  because  their 
competitors  offer  credit,  and  because  they 
are  convinced  that  by  making  credit 
available  they  can  increase  their  busi- 
ness 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  some  convenient  time? 
I  have  some  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  I  presume  all 
Senators  received,  as  I  did,  many  com- 
plaints as  to  the  original  bill  that  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  for  several  ses- 
sions prior  to  this  one.  I  have  had  very 
few  complaints  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
am  sure  the  committee  must  have  made 
many  changes  that  are  helpful,  and  that 
have  tended  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in 
the  old  bill. 

I  have  received  only  one  recent  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  that  about  which  I  wish 
to  question  the  distinguished  Senator. 
It  has  come  from  small  merchants  who 
do  business  by  way  of  installment  sales, 
and  then  have  to  be  financed  by  selling 
that  paper  to  small  finance  companies — 
local  finance  companies,  I  think  I  should 
say,  though  they  are  not  large  concerns — 
and  from  some  of  the  small  finance  com- 
panies. 

They  say  the  pending  bill  would  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  small  mer- 
chants who  do  that  type  of  business,  and 
small  finance  companies  which  finance 
that  type  of  business,  to  stay  in  opera- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  the  large 
concerns  which  have  their  own  finance 
companies  are  able  to  distribute  their 
profits  between  the  selling  operation  and 
the  financing  operation  in  a  way  which 
will  be  hurtful  to  the  small  merchant  and 
the  small  finance  company. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  must  have  heard  sim- 
ilar complaints,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
any  comment  that  he  cares  to  make  on 
the  problem.  I  address  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  number  of  complaints  I  have 
received,  and  the  nature  of  those  com- 
plaints, with  reference  to  this  amended, 
changed,  or  rewritten  bill,  whatever  it  is, 
have  been  so  small  as  compared  with 
those  I  received  during  earlier  sessions 
that  I  am  satisfied  the  bill  is  much  nearer 
approval,  in  general,  than  was  the  case 
heretofore. 
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If  the  Senator  from  Utah  caxes  to  com- 
ment on  that  situation,  I  shall  appreciate 
It.  

Mr.  BE3^NETT.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  comment:  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  described  existed  before  any 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  was  considered.  It 
will  exist  no  matter  what  bill  we  pass.  It 
grows  out  of  the  fact,  which  Is  axiomatic 
In  our  free  enterprise  system,  that  peo- 
ple with  large  distributive  capacity  can 
offer  services  at  lower  prices.  The  people 
to  whom  the  Senator  refers  have  been 
competing  with  that  ability  all  along. 

The  pending  bill  will  require  them.  If 
they  are  selling  en  the  installment  plan — 
and  I  assume  they  are — to  translate  their 
rates  to  an  armual  rate.  It  will  also  re- 
quire the  big  m£in  to  translate  his  rate  to 
an  annual  rate. 

In  order  to  help  the  little  man,  there 
has  been  written  Into  the  bill  a  system  or 
an  opportunity  for  tolerances,  so  that 
the  little  man — or  the  big  one — can  use 
a  rate  chart,  which  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  and  easily,  to  save  him  from  the 
cost  of  having  to  figure  the  rate  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  every  single  transaction. 
To  that  extent,  we  have  been  able  to 
lighten  his  burden. 

But.  as  I  say,  the  problem  of  competing 
with  the  larger  organizations  existed  be- 
fore the  pending  legislation  came  out. 
and  I  do  not  think  this  bill  affects  It. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  Hrst  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wanted  tr.  add  that  there  is  an- 
other provision  in  the  bill  which  Is  help- 
ful to  the  small  businessman,  and  that  is 
the  $10  exemption. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  covered  that  be- 
fore the  Senator  came  In. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  hoping  the 
Senator  would  cover  it  in  connection 
with  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  do  so. 

The  bill /i)rovides  an  exemption  for 
every  sale  on  credit  where  the  total  credit 
charge  is  less  than  $10 — which  translates 
Into  a  sale  as  high  as  $110.  to  be  paid  for 
over  a  year.  So  the  little  man  has  that 
protection  at  the  low  end  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
situation,  the  complaints  I  have  re- 
ceived— and  they  have  been  few — have 
come  from  small  independent  dealers, 
not  small  In  the  sense  that  they  are  Ir- 
responsible people  at  all.  but  they  are 
Independent  dealers  like  furniture  deal- 
ers, hardware  dealers,  dealers  in  elec- 
trical equipment,  or  the  like,  who  sell  on 
Installments,  and  then  finance  them- 
selves by  the  sale  of  the  installment 
paper  to  local  finance  companies. 

When  I  say  local  finance  companies.  I 
am  distinguishing;  them  from  the  finance 
companies  which,  for  instance,  ero  alon? 
with  Sears.  Roebuck,  or  Montuomer^'- 
Ward,  Oener?!  Motors,  or  with  any  of 
the  other  large  groups  of  stores  or  lame 
merchants  which  have  their  own  financ- 
ing organizations. 


I  want  to  be  very  sure  that  I  under- 
stand what  this  situation  Is,  because  I 
think  the  tendency  In  the  Nation  right 
now  Is  too  much  in  line  with  making  it 
harder  and  harder  for  smaller  business 
people,  whether  they  be  the  merchants 
or  the  finance  people,  to  stay  in  business, 
as  compared  with  the  very  large  opera- 
tors. 

I  will  appreciate  anything  further  that 
the  Senator  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  like  to  comment 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
answered  the  question  very  well  by  say- 
in'.;  that  this  was  a  problem  before  the 
pending  bill  and  that  this  bill  does  not 
really  affect  the  basic  problem. 

Furthermore,  a  similar  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  law  has  been  in  effect  in  Massachu- 
setts for  some  months.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not 
It  would  adversely  affect  small  business. 
The  testimony  did  not  Ijidicate  that 
small  business  was  inhibited  in  the  sale 
of  paper  or  in  any  other  way  by  that  law 
which  IS  a  more  extensive  law  than  the 
pending  bill. 

I  think  that  that  practical  experience 
of  several  months  at  a  time  when  the 
law  would  have  run  Into  Its  initial  and 
main  difTiculties  does  suggest  that  the 
bill  will  not  visit  undue  difficulties  on 
small  businessmen. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  specific  question, 
is  it  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill 
that  will  make  It  more  difficult  than  it 
already  Is  for  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses or  small  financing  companies  to 
survive  and  profit  and  prosper? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  bill  which  would  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  survive  and  profit  and 
pra'^per. 

It  is  true  that  all  businesses  will  have 
to  compute  the  annual  rate.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  pointed  out.  they 
will  have  tables  that  will  make  It  easier 
for  them  to  do  it. 

This  is  perhaps  more  of  a  burden  on 
a  small  businessman  than  on  a  larij;e 
established  Arm  In  some  ways,  but  the 
best  judgment  of  the  committee  and  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  that  this  should  not  be  a  signif- 
icant burden  In  any  way. 

They  can  survive  and  profit  and 
pra'^per. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  true  that  this 
particular  point,  the  application  of  the 
law  to  small  busines.ses  and  small  fi- 
nancing companie.'^.  was  of  concern  to 
the  committee? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  gave  us  the 
deepest  concern. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  the 
Senate's  outstandins;  man  in  the  small 
business  field  For  years  ho  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Pmall  Business  I  have  been  chaiiman 
of  the  Subcommlttc?  on  Small  Bu.sino.ss 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking;  and  Cur- 
rency We  have  both  been  deeply  con- 
ccmed,  and  other  Senators  have  been 
very  concerned,  that  we  do  all  we  could 
to  protect  and  safeguard  small  business. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  $10  pro- 


vision was  written  in.  We  scrutinized 
every  part  of  the  bill,  explicitly  with 
reference  to  the  particular  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  )s  so  right  In 
raisin !?. 

If  the  bill  were  badly  drafted  and  writ- 
ten. It  could  make  it  difficult  for  small 
business.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the 
pending  bill  will  not  make  It  difficult  for 
small  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  it  considered  by 
the  committee  as  to  whether  a  limit  of 
more  than  $10  migiit  be  more  helpful 
to  the  small  business  people  and  small 
finance  companies? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  There  was  some 
consideration  given  to  that,  although, 
frankly,  the  bill  originally  had  no  pro- 
vision for  any  exemption  of  this  kind. 
The  Massachusetts  law  has  no  exemp- 
tion. The  Washington  State  law  has  no 
exemption.  The  Nova  Scotia  law  has  no 
such  exemption. 

Tliere  was  some  suggestion  by  con- 
sumer groups  that  we  were  going  too  far 
and  that  we  should  limit  it  to  $5. 

We  think  we  went  as  far  as  we  could 
without  weakening  the  bill  seriously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  three  of  my  distinguished  friends, 
who  are  all  known  to  be  friends  of  small 
business  and  to  be  anxious  about  the 
problems  of  small  business  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
small  businessmen. 

Their  answers  have  gone  far  to  clear 
up  the  question  for  me.  I  thank  them  all. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Banks  providing  loans  to  Individuals 
often  vary  In  rate  charge  on  the  basis  of 
the  borrower's  credit  rating,  which  in 
turn  measures  the  degree  of  risk  in- 
volved. Small  loan  companies  provide 
funds  at  higli  rates  because  those  with 
whom  they  deal  generally  have  very  poor 
credit  rating  and  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  many  small  payments  in 
order  to  repay  the  loan,  which  in  tum 
forces  up  the  cost  of  handling  the  ac- 
count. 

I  have  gone  through  this  method  of 
presenting  the  different  types  of  credit  to 
remind  the  Senate  that  credit  is  a  vari- 
able commodity  and  that  there  are  many 
factors  Involved  other  than  the  actual 
Interest  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  I  have  done  this  to  make  the 
point  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  all  forms  of  credit 
Into  a  single  pattern  would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, have  produced  more  distortions  than 
It  would  have  eliminated. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  felt  that  this 
bill  has  had  to  be  rescued  from  the  strait- 
jacket  of  mathematical  rigidity  and 
made  practical  by  recognition  of  the 
need  for  mathematical  tolerances.  The 
original  bill  did  not  provide  for  any 
meaningful  tolerances  in  the  statement 
of  rate,  and  this  would  have  meant  that 
each  of  the  many  billion  daily  consumer 
credit  transactions  would  have  had  to  be 
computed  separately,  and  such  computa- 
tions are  not  only  unfeasible  but  an  at- 
tempt to  po  through  with  them  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  bill  would  have  great- 
ly increased  the  cost  of  credit  service  in 
my  opinion,  which,  of  course,  would  have 
had  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Another  Important  change  made  in 
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this  bill,  then,  has  been  this  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  tolerances.  The  pend- 
ing bill  will  permit  a  variation  of  8  per- 
cent from  the  true  mathematical  rate, 
both  under  and  over  that  figure. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  what  this  vari- 
ance means.  In  referring  to  a  rate  of  10 
percent.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  can  vary 
from  18  percent  up,  to  2  percent  down. 
However,  I  am  saying  that  it  can  vary 
eight-tenths  of  10  percent.  So,  It  can 
vary  down  to  9.2  percent. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  variation  that 
can  occur  above  the  actual  mathematical 
figure  since  obviously  this  rate  figured 
on  that  basis  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
seller,  not  to  the  buyer.  Because  we  have 
written  the  tolerance  into  the  bill,  It  is 
goinR  to  be  possible  for  the  sellers  to  use 
periodical  rate  tables  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  advance,  and  the  seller  can 
refer  to  these  quickly  and  get  a  figure 
which  he  can  use  safely  within  the  toler- 
ances of  the  bill. 

I  used  to  say  of  the  original  bill  that 
if  it  were  enacted  it  could  neither  be 
complied  with  nor  enforced. 

Such  a  charge  cannot  be  made  against 
this  bUl.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  I  think  It 
meets  the  practical  criterion  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
both  consumers  and  creditors.  I  am  sure 
It  can  be  put  Into  force  without  creating 
a  major  wrench  in  the  economy  or  re- 
quiring any  severe  readjustment  of  book- 
keeping systems,  monthly  statement 
forms,  or  payment  patterns.  In  fact,  one 
of  its  greatest  virtues  Is  that  it  can  be- 
come virtually  self-enforcing,  and  this 
Is  backed  further  by  a  provision  In  the 
bill. 

One  of  my  objections  to  the  original 
bill  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  the 
whole  problem  belonged  at  the  State 
level.  I  am  now  supporting  a  bill  at  the 
Federal  level. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  bill  Is 
that  it  contains  the  provisions  that  I  am 
about  to  read.  It  begins  by  saying: 

The  Board —  | 

And  that  word  refers  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which,  under  the  bill,  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  writing  the 
regulations  under  which  this  would 
operate. 

The  provision  In  the  bill  reads: 

The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  act  any  class  of 
credit  transactions  which  it  determines  are 
•ubject  to  any  wtate  law  or  regulation  which 
requires  disclosures  substantially  similar  to 
tliose  required  by  Section  4  and  contains 
adequate  provisions  for  endorcement. 

The  bill.  In  other  words,  provides  that 
If  the  States  enact  legislation  which  ac- 
complishes substantiaUy  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  which  satisfies  the  Board  a& 
to  Its  efficacy,  the  Board  can  then  with- 
draw from  enforcement  of  this  act  in 
that  State  and  the  State  authorities  can 
take  up  the  enforcement  of  their  local 
laws  in  place  of  the  act. 

We  have  had  a  group  known  as  the 
National  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  appointed  by  State  Gover- 
nors. That  group  has  been  working  for 
a  number  of  years  on  this  and  other 
consumer  problems. 

We  expect  that  shortly  they  will  pre- 


sent us  and  the  United  States  with  pro- 
posed uniform  State  legislation.  By  act- 
ing now,  we  will  be  laying  down  some 
guidelines  for  men  who  are  working  on 
the  proposed  uniform  State  laws.  So  they 
can  have  hope  that  when  their  uniform 
laws  have  in  fact  been  adopted,  their 
State  enforcement  agencies  can  take 
over  the  job  of  enforcing  legislation  of 
this  type,  and  that  Is  where  I  believe  it 
belongs.  So  I  am  delighted  that  this  pro- 
vision is  in  the  bill. 

This  provision  not  only  eliminates  any 
need  for  a  new,  vast  Federal  establish- 
ment to  police  the  law,  but  it  also  pre- 
serves In  a  imique  and  practical  way 
my  original  position  that  this  law 
should  be  administered  at  the  State  level 
rather  than  at  the  Federal  level. 

Finally,  as  is  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  this  bill  represents  great 
accommodations  between  once  antago- 
nistic ideas.  Its  passage  will  not  be  a  vic- 
tory for  anyone  but  a  gain  for  evei-y- 
one.  It  does  provide  meaningful  and 
practical  patterns  for  effective  con- 
sumer credit  cost  disclosiu'e,  which  after 
all  should  be  our  ultimate  objective. 

Therefore,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  after  &V2  years  of  opposition 
to  bills  earlier  introduced,  I  can  join  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  stand  be- 
fore my  colleagues,  earnestly  urging  the 
support  of  the  committee  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  that  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
tribute  to  him  that  he  is  able  to  stand 
before  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  bill; 
because  to  me  the  most  eloquent  words 
in  tlie  English  language  that  reflect  the 
greatest  character  on  those  who  utter 
them  are  "I  am  persuaded."  I  know  that 
the  Senator  has  had  much  to  do  with 
developing  a  bill  which  he  could  sup- 
port and,  without  him.  It  could  never 
have  happened. 

Although  many  of  us  felt  that  Paul 
Douglas  could  have  done  it  If  he  had 
only  moved  an  inch  or  two.  the  fact  that 
It  has  been  done  must  still  be  remem- 
bered as  a  very  Important  tribute  to  his 
service  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Proxmire 
picked  up  the  torch  for  Senator  Douglas, 
but  we  should  not  forget  Senator  Doug- 
las' great  role  in  authoring  this  idea. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  with  Sena- 
tor Lehman,  of  New  York,  who  was  a 
devotee  of  developing  power  at  Niagara. 
But  he  never  would  move  an  inch,  either, 
and  hence  it  never  got  done  until  Sena- 
tor Ives  and  I  did  what  Senator  Proxmire 
and  Senator  Bennett  have  done  in  this 
matter. 

So  we  should  remember  those  who  were 
the  progenitors,  like  Senator  Douglas, 
but  we  should  also  pay  great  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  who  worked  this 
matter  out. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  New  York 
banks  have  presented  two  questions  to 
me  which  I  should  like  to  present  to  both 


Senators,  so  that  at  least  the  Record 
might  indicate  that  the  questions  were 
asked  and  answered;  because  I  intend 
to  support  the  bill,  and  I  realize  the  in- 
terdependent character  of  the  compro- 
mise which  is  involved. 

Tlie  first  question  is  this:  Whether  or 
not  it  would  be  desirable  to  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  have  the  right  to 
determine,  based  upon  experience  with 
the  bill  in  the  3  years  from  1969  to  1972, 
whether  or  not  it  should  thereafter  re- 
quire disclosure  on  the  dollar-per-hmi- 
dred  or  on  the  percentage  basis  or 
whether  to  continue  the  alternate  form 
even  for  a  3-year  period  beyond  that, 
again  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  discretion.  Was  that  question  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  what  do 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  think  about  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  effective  dollar- 
per-hundred  basis  would  be  the  same 
thing.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  $18  per 
hundred,  it  would  be  a  true  18  percent. 
It  would  not  be  a  discount  or  an  add-on 
or  anything  of  tliat  nature. 

This  question  was  considered,  because. 
frankly,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  competent  people  in  the  banking 
industry  that  if  you  did  not  have  a  dol- 
lar-per-hundred  option,  you  might  have 
a  misapplication  of  the  State  usury  laws. 
We  do  everything  we  can  in  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  finance  charge  is  not 
interest,  but  it  could  be  misjudged  in 
court.  Therefore,  we  provided  that  there 
would  be  a  limit  on  the  doUar-per-hun- 
dred  option  until  1972,  feeling  that  be- 
tween now  and  then  it  would  be  pos.sible 
for  State  legislatures  to  change  their 
usury  laws  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  It 
was  embedded  In  their  constitution,  to 
change  the  usury  laws  by  having  two 
successive  sessions  of  the  legislatures 
change  them. 

If  we  find  that  we  should  continue  this 
option  beyond  1972,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  has  ample  time  to  do  so.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that  we 
should  make  a  strong  attempt  to  get  this 
on  a  comparable  basis,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  and  not  on  a  dollar-per-hundred 
basis,  eventually,  and  1972  would  be 
going  quite  a  distance  Into  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  committee  did 
not  believe  that  discretion  should  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
handle  it,  but,  rather,  the  committee 
believes  that  Congress  itself  should 
handle  It? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  was  very 
helpful  on  this  bill,  and  was  forceful  and 
unanimous  in  approving  the  bill  and 
saying  they  wanted  It,  indicated  to  us  In 
general  that  they  wanted  as  definitive  a 
bill  as  possible,  and  at  no  time  indicated 
they  wanted  discretion  in  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  It  fair  to  say  that,  as  a 
part  of  the  leglslatti'e  history,  the  banks 
can  say  that  there  Is  an  open  mind  In 
Congress,  and  that  the  reason  the  1972 
date  is  set — and  that  It  might  even  be 
extended — Is  to  see  whether  pragmati- 
cally this  can  be  worked  out,  so  that  by 
1972  legal  inhibitions  and  policy  inhibi- 
tions are  gone,  and  If  they  are  not,  at 
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least  consideration  can  be  given  to  con- 
tinuing this  practice? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  But  there  Is  one 
delicate  and  dlfQcult  caveat  here. 

The  purpose  of  the  date  was  to  per- 
suade legislatures  to  modify  their  usury 
laws  sensibly  and  appropriately.  Obvi- 
ously. If  we  have  an  open  end  situation 
or  if  It  is  clear  that  Congress  is  going  to 
continue  to  extend  this  indefinitely, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  kind  of 
pressure  to  clarify  the  usury  statutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  .say  that  with  the 
law  on  the  books  and  the  need  for  an- 
other law  to  undo  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  can  have  any  illu.slons 
about  the  fact  that  it  i.s  an  open-end  sit- 
uation. I  believe  it  is  Important  for  those 
who  feel  strongly  about  the  subject  that 
inherent  In  pa.s.«;int;  the  statute.  Con- 
gress was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  1972 
might  be  an  imfair  limitation  and  that  it 
might  very  well  have  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  aspect:  1972  is  5  years 
away,  and  this  time  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  measure  the  speed  with 
which  the  States  correct  the  usury  prob- 
lem, and  the  committee  can  act  again  In 
time. 

We  have  a  very  real  example  We  have 
had  an  experience  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska which  shows  what  happens  when 
a  Judge  decides  that  a  bill  throws  all 
credit  transactions  outside  or  within  the 
usury  statute,  and  invalidates  them  all 
So  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  on 
the  possible  effect  of  the  bill  on  usury 
statutes  or  vice  versa  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Holluvgs  In  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered 

The  statement  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  Is  as  follow  s ; 

All  but  four  Statos  have  usury  statutes 
limiting  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  tiiat 
may  be  charged  TTie  following  is  a  compila- 
tion of  State  usury  laws  and  the  ma.ximum 
usury  rates  In  each  State 

Usury  rate:  6  >  per  year  Number  of  States- 
10  (Delaware.  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Penn.sy!vanla,  Tennes- 
see. Vermont.  Virginl.-i.  West  Virsriniai 

Usury  rate:  7™  per  ye,ir  Number  of  St.ites- 
6  (IlUnols.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota.  South  Carolina  i 

Usury  rate:  8';  per  year  Number  of  States: 
12  (Alabama.  Alaska,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Idaho. 
Indiana,  Louisiana.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri.  Ohio.  South  Dakqttu 

Usury  rate :  9 '"  per  ye.tr  Number  of  States: 
1  ( Nebraska  i . 

Usury  rate;  10  :  per  year  Number  of 
States:  10  (Arkansas.  Calif  orma,  Florida. 
Kansas.  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Texas, 
Utah,  Wyoming  I 

Usury  rate  12':  per  year  Number  of 
States:  «  (Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  Washington.  Wisconsin  i 

No  usury  law  Number  of  States:  4  (Colo- 
rado. Maine,  Massachu.setts,  New  Hamp- 
shire 1 . 

Usury  rate:  21  ~;  per  year  Number  of 
States:   1  (Rhode  Island  i 

In  addlUon.  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
a  usury  rate  of  8  ~  per  year 

It  has  been  common  to  dilTerenti.ite  be- 
tween finance  charge  and  interest  rate  Con- 
sumer credit  for  small  purchases  cannot  be 


gnranted  at  rates  even  approaching  the  rates 
provided  in  usury  statutes  of  moet  States. 
Therefore,  If  the  original  bill  had  been  ac- 
cepted, nearly  all  consumer  credit  would 
have  been  made  Illegal,  and  such  action 
would  have  disrupted  the  entire  economy  oi 
the  country 

Let  me  cite  the  problem  that  occurred  in 
the  suite  o£  Nebraska  as  Illustrative  of  the 
Importanrp  of  the  di,1erentlatlon  of  interest 
rate  and  finance  charge 

Nebraska  statutes  regulating  installment 
credit  are  classified  under  Interest"  in  the 
coditication  of  the  States  laws  The  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  the  time-price 
doctrine  In  1933  and  lat«r  years  It  held  that 
a  bona  fide  time-price  sales  agreement  w.is 
not  t.imted  with  usury  even  though  the 
time-price  e.xceeded  the  cash  pr.ce  by  a  rale 
higher  than  the  9  per  cent  Interest  rate  of 
the  St  ite  usury  statute  In  dei^lslons  In  1056. 
however,  the  Court  held  that  contracts  t<3 
finance  purchases  were  evasions  of  the  usury 
statute  when  the  buyer  was  not  quoted  a 
cash  price  and  a  time  price,  and  given  the 
cjpportunlty    to   choose   between   them. 

Ihe  uncrti'.lntles  created  by  the  court 
(V  1  :  ins  prompted  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
\o  wiite  a  new  Installment  Sales  Act  In  1959. 
It  required  st-.teinent  of  the  ca.-^h  price,  the 
t:me  price,  and  the  differential.  The  legisla- 
tion placed  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  finance 
charge  th-it  could  be  levied  on  retail  credit 
sales  at  vsrlous  rates. 

The  1359  Sales  Act  w;is  held  unconstitu- 
tional In  1663  The  Legislature  In  Us  ret;ular 
session  thnt  year  modified  the  Act  and  the 
court  held  that  Act  unconstitutional  In  a 
special  session,  the  Legislature  p.assed  sev- 
eral Acts  modifying  the  Loan  Act  and  the 
Sales  Act  The  two  rate  Acts  were  held  un- 
constitutional in  1963  and  1964 

The  decision  that  the  1959  Sales  A'-t  was 
unconstitutional  found  that  contracts  m  ide 
under  the  Act  were  methods  of  financing 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cash  purchase 
price  of  goods,  and  therefore  were  not  time- 
price  differentials  but  were  loans 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  concluded 
that  the  time-price  differential  allowed  by 
the  Act  was  for  forbearance  of  money,  thus 
W.IS  an  interest  charge  Tills  made  all  of  the 
contracts  that  had  been  made  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  general  usury  statute  of  the 
State  Illegal,  and  an  illegal  contract  Is  un- 
enforceable Tlie  confusion  that  resulted  had 
a  very  disrupting  effect  In  Nebraska,  and  only 
when  a  new  Installment  sales  law  became  ef- 
fective In  1'.'65  did  the  confusion  cease  and 
business  coniinued  to  operate  In  a  normal 
fashion. 

The  original  disclosure  bill,  by  declaring  all 
finance  costs  as  interest,  would  have  brought 
about  a  similar  result  in  other  States 
throughout  the  country  I  could  not  see  how 
such  a  result  would  add  to  stabilization  of 
the  economy  as  the  bill  claimed  or  how  it 
would  be  In  the  interest  of  consumers  to 
m.ike  It  Impossible  for  legitimate  lenders 
and  merchants  to  provide  them  with  credit 
legally  This  Is  one  of  the  bases  on  which  I 
had  to  oppose  the  original  legislation. 

The  bill  as  now  drafted  makes  .^s  specific 
as  [)ossible  the  distinction  between  Interest 
and  finance  ch.orge  It  has  been  the  attempt 
of  the  Committee  to  avoid  any  p<jssib!e  dis- 
ruption of  credit  granting  lh.it  could  occur 
as  the  result  of  considering  the  rate  required 
to  be  disclosed  as  an  Interest  rate  Tlicre  Is 
an  .ittempt  to  preserve  present  relationships 
with   regard   to  the   tlme-prlce  doctrine 

Tliere  Is  still  the  possibility  that  the  rate 
disclosed  will  be  considered  an  Interest  rate 
by  con.^umers,  and  that  as  a  result  they  will 
feel  th.it  the  rate  is  In  excess  of  that  per- 
mitted by  State  law  and  that  harassment  of 
businesses  will  occur  We  have  tried  t  i  mini- 
mize this  possibility  through  language  In 
the  bill,  and  hope  that  the  period  until 
July  1.  of  1969,  before  the  bill  t)ecomes  ef- 


fective. wUl  provide  time  for  States  to  re- 
consider their  usury  statutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

May  I  ask  one  other  question  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Tliere  is  also  a  feeling  in  the  New  Yoik 
banking  community — not  universal,  but 
I  believe  it  deserves  a  reply  on  the  rec- 
ord—  that  it  would  be  more  fair  and  less 
disCiiminatory,  and  that  greater  compa- 
rability would  be  introduced  into  th^ 
revolving  credit  proposition,  if  the  60 
percent  test — that  is,  60  percent  repay- 
ment within  12  months— were  to  be 
amended  to  require  annual  disclosure 
only  if  less  than  45  percent  of  the  unpaid 
balance,  on  an  experience  ba.sis.  were 
paid  off  within  a  12  month  period. 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  did 
consider  this  aspect  explicitly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  45  percent  amendment 
was  offered  In  the  full  committee,  and 
then  it  was  offered  on  the  50  percent 
basis.  So  the  committee  went  into  this 
feature  in  some  detail. 

When  one  considers  what  we  do  with 
a  eo  percent  limitation,  it  means  60  per- 
cent should  be  paid  off  within  1  year.  This 
means,  on  the  average,  as  our  staff 
people  compute  it.  that  the  balance  would 
be  paid  off  within  19  months. 

This  is  an  extended  period.  Tlie  pur- 
po:se  of  the  limitation  was  to  prevent  in- 
stallment credit,  such  as  credit  for  auto- 
mobiles and  big  appliances,  from  moving 
into  revolving  credit. 

When  we  get  to  45  percent,  and  where 
we  liavc  more  than  a  2-year  period,  it 
would  open  the  door  so  wide  that  whereas 
now  there  are  3  percent  or  4  percent  ex- 
cluded from  the  annual  requirement,  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  would  be  a 
larger  element  and  greater  Injustice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  ca.se,  the  commit- 
tee was  decidedly  against  It  and  the  com- 
promise is  based  on  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  thr re 
are  no  further  questions  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  rccoKnized. 

SEN.\TC)R    PROXMIRE  S   LEADERSHIP  ON   TRVTH   IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth-in -lending  bill  has  been  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee for  7  years  On  June  27,  the  commit- 
tee met  and  for  the  first  time  recom- 
mended by  a  unanimous  vote  that  the 
bill  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  action 
must  iio  to  the  skillful  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI. 
who  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Proxmire  indicated  a  will- 
ingne.ss  to  work  with  members  of  the 
credit  industry  to  be  sure  that  the  bill 
would  be  workable  to  the  Industry  while 
still  providing  the  essential  disclosure  In- 
formation to  the  consumer. 

I  believe  Senator  Proxmire  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  task  in  piloting 
this  long-delayed  measure  through  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Although  there  are  still  elements  of  the 
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bill  which  concern  me,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  by  and  large  adopted  a  sound 
bill  which  will  prove  workable  to  the 
credit  industry. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  article  re- 
garding Senator  Proxmire's  activities 
on  behalf  of  truth  in  lending  and  his 
activities  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senatb  Maverick:  Wisconsin's  Proxmire  Is 

Adding  Substance  to  Showmanship 

(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington.— For  more  than  nine  years 
William  Proxmire  has  played  a  maverick's 
role  In  the  Senate,  and  the  fact  that  his  fiery 
flights  for  hopeless  c.iuses  frequently  Infuri- 
ated other  Senators  hasn't  seemed  to  bother 
him. 

Indeed,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat  has  spe- 
cialized In  stinging  assaults  on  Senatorial 
sacred  cows — zestfully  attacking  other  law- 
makers' pet  public  works  projects,  for  exam- 
ple. Colleagues'  scorn  for  such  tactics  was 
apparently  of  small  impwrtance,  as  long  as 
the  folks  back  home  got  the  message  that 
"Battling  Bill"  was  tilting  with  the  Washing- 
ton establishment  in  the  La  Follette  tradi- 
tion Wisconsin    voters   admire. 

Good  politics,  perhaps,  but  Sen.  Proxmire 
paid  a  price  for  his  forays.  Many  Senators 
marked  him  down  as  a  mere  showman,  too 
erratic  to  be  trusted  with  serious  business. 

But  now  slight,  baldlsh  Bill  Proxmire  Is 
surprising  his  Senate  critics.  The  seniority 
system  put  the  51-year-old  Senator  in  a 
leader's  role  on  two  Important  committees 
this  year,  and  he  has  already  come  up  with 
significant  achievements. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  a  key  Senate 
Banking  subcommittee,  Mr.  Proxmire  picked 
up  the  long-languishing  "truth-ln-lendlng" 
bill  and  skUlfully  fashioned  a  compromise 
that  was  approved  decisively  this  week  by  the 
Banking  Coitimlttee,  which  for  a  half-dozen 
years  had  killed  all  such  previous  measures. 
Insiders  think  that  breakthrough  gives 
truth-ln-lendlng  a  momentum  that  will 
sooner  or  later  carry  It  all  the  way  through 
Congress.  'I'hus,  Sen.  Proxmire  will  probably 
become  author  of  a  landmark  law  requiring 
lenders  and  retailers  to  give  customers  more 
accurate  Information  on  the  cost  of  credit. 

Enactment  of  a  truth-ln-lending  bill 
would  be  especially  satisfying  to  Mr.  Prox- 
mire because  the  fight  for  that  legislation 
was  long  led  by  the  man  he  regards  as  his 
political  mentor,  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 
of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Proxmire,  whose  five-year-old 
ion  Is  ncuned  Douglas  as  a  tribute,  says  Mr. 
Douglas  Is  the  real  hero  of  the  truth-ln-lend- 
lng case.  Ironically,  many  Senators  feel  Mr. 
Douglas'  Inflexibility  was  the  bill's  major  ob- 
stacle In  previous  years;  Mr.  Proxmire's  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  Is  deemed  the  major  rea- 
son It  finally  got  off  the  ground. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  doesn't  af- 
ford Sen.  Proxmire  a  chance  to  Initiate  legis- 
lation, but  since  becoming  chairman  be  has 
worked  to  expand  the  panel's  influence  on 
policymaking.  After  wangling  White  House 
agreement  to  making  public  a  mid-year  budg- 
et review,  the  Proxmire  panel  this  week  has 
followed  up  its  traditonal  early-year  eco- 
nomic study  with  hearings  aimed  at  compel- 
ling an  Administration  reassessment  of  con- 
troversial taxing  and  spending  plans. 

Sen.  Proxmire's  activist  leadership  has  won 
bipartisan  plaudits  from  Joint  committee 
members.  Republican  Rep.  Thomas  Curtis  of 
Missouri  calls  bis  periormance  "excellent." 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.,  Mo.)  terms  It 
"superb." 


A   CnCMICKT 

Another  Senator,  impressed  by  the  ma- 
neuvering that  got  the  truth-ln-lending  bill 
moving,  believes  that  a  taste  of  legislative 
success  may  quiet  Sen.  Proxmire's  appetite 
for  gadfly  causes.  "I  thinlc  the  maverick 
role  was  a  gimmick  Bill  used  to  establish  his 
identity  in  the  Senate."  he  says.  "He's  done 
that,  and  maybe  now  he's  ready  to  be  more 
constructive." 

A  safer  bet  might  be  simply  that  Sen.  Prox- 
mire will  continue  to  do  the  unexpected,  de- 
ciding for  himself  when  It  suits  his  purposes 
to  follow  the  accommodating  course  most 
Senators  consider  "constructive"  and  when 
it  does  not.  For  Mr.  Proxmire  Is  a  loner  by 
nature,  driven  by  ambition  to  keep  making 
his  marlc  as  an  Individual,  and  not  even  his 
oldest  political  associates  claim  to  under- 
stand all  the  reasons  for  his  electric  l>ehavior. 
The  son  of  an  Illinois  doctor,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire was  educated  at  an  Eastern  prep  school, 
Yale  and  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He 
seemed  to  be  embracing  the  conventions  of 
his  Republican  upbringing  when  he  joined 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  on  Wall  Street  and  worked 
as  a  GOP  volunteer  In  WendeU  WlUkle's  un- 
successful 1940  Presidential  campaign. 

The  war  put  him  into  the  Army  counter- 
intelligence corps,  and  when  he  was  mustered 
out  In  1946,  Wall  Street  had  lost  its  aUure. 
He  went  l>ack  to  Harvard  and.  while  obtain- 
ing a  master's  degree  In  public  administra- 
tion, decided  the  Democratic  Party  was  for 
him  because  "It  got  things  done."  He  also 
became  determined  to  run  for  high  office. 

Lacking  close  ties  to  any  community,  Mr. 
Proxmire  decided  to  pick  an  entirely  new  base 
where  a  newcomer  could  establish  himself 
quickly  In  politics.  He  decided  in  1948  that 
an  ambitious  young  Democrat  could  move 
fast  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  party  was 
scratching  for  candidates  to  take  on  the  long- 
dominant  Republicans. 

Having  married  a  Rockefeller  heiress.  Mr. 
Proxmire  could  make  his  plans  without  wor- 
rying about  money.  He  landed  a,  reporter's  job 
on  the  Madison  Capital  Times  and  qvilckly 
entered  Wisconsin  political  circles. 

Typically,  he  didn't  wait  to  be  invited  to 
run  for  office.  In  1950  the  newcomer  chal- 
lenged a  veteran  assemblyman  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  and  voters  In  the  state  capi- 
tal got  their  flrst  look  at  the  day-and-night 
door-to-door  handshaking  style  that  was  to 
become  a  Proxmire  campaign  trademark.  He 
upset  his  well-known  opponent  In  the  pri- 
mary and  won  an  assembly  seat. 

Mr.  Proxmire  had  no  intention  of  remain- 
ing a  faceless  member  of  the  tiny  Democratic 
minority  in  the  state  house.  He  grabbed  at 
the  chance  to  run  for  governw  in  1952  when 
the  party  was  casting  around  for  someone 
to  take  on  a  1;ask  considered  hopeless.  He  lost 
badly,  but  the  nomination  gave  him  his 
first  statewide  exposure,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over  he  kept  right  on  running,  with 
his  eye  on  the  next  gubernatorial  race  two 
years  later.  Touring  the  state  in  a  battered 
old  car,  he  shook  bands  everywhere,  and 
organized  rallies  to  denounce  the  policies  of 
President  Elsenhower's  AgriciUture  Secre- 
tary, Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

By  1954  Mr.  Proxmire  was  the  best  known 
Democrat  in  the  state,  and  easily  turned 
back  the  challenge  of  an  old-line  party  leader 
to  win  the  gubernatorial  nomination  again. 
This  time  he  came  close  to  defeating  his 
Republican  opponent,  running  much  better 
than  expected.  By  1956,  iSx.  Proxmire  tully 
expected  to  win. 

But  he  lost — badly — and  seemed  washed  up 
in  politics  at  the  age  of  41.  A  three-time 
loser,  Mr.  Proxmire  had  also  handicapped 
himself  politically  by  a  divorce  and  remar- 
'  riage.  As  he  returned  to  hU  printing  busi- 
'  ness  in  Waterloo,  Wis.,  it  looked  as  if  his 
dream  of  political  fame  had  become  a  night- 
mare. 

Then,  in  1957,  Wisconsin  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy died.  A  special  election  was  called 


and,  while  regular  Democratic  leaders  feuded 
over  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  Mr.  Proxmire 
Jumped  unasked  into  the  race  and  won  the 
primary.  Then,  confounding  the  experts  who 
had  written  him  off,  he  swept  the  election. 
It  was  the  first  major  victory  by  a  Wis- 
consin Democrat  in  25  years.  Party  leaders 
burled  their  reservations  and  hailed  BUI 
Proxmire  as  a  hero.  Moreover,  a  hero's  wel- 
come awaited  him  in  Washington,  for  his 
victory  retained  Democratic  control  of  the 
narrowly  divided  Senate.  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson,  whose  job  was  preserved  by 
the  victory,  gave  the  new  Senator  choice 
assignments  that  would  help  him  build  a  rec- 
ord for  the  regular  1958  election. 

CONVENTIONAL    LIBERAL AT    FIHST 

Mr.  Proxmire  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
ventional liberal  and  immediately  supported 
the  social  legislation  his  wing  of  the  party 
was  then  battling  to  enact.  Wisconsin  Re- 
publicans zeroed  in,  totting  the  high  cost  of 
the  measures  he  proposed  and  dubbing  him 
"Billion-Dollar  BUI."  But  he  handily  won 
election  to  a  full  term,  leading  the  state's 
Democratic  ticket  to  a  major  breakthrough. 

By  then  Mr.  Proxmire  had  as  much  secu- 
rity as  a  Wisconsin  Democrat  can  expect,  and 
his  party  colleagues  anticipated  that  he 
would  continue  to  act  like  an  orthodox  lib- 
eral. So  scarcely  anyone  was  prepared  in  1959 
for  Sen.  Proxmire's  sudden  denunciation  of 
what  he  called  Lyndon  Johnson's  "one-man 
rule"  in  the  Senate.  His  slashing  anti-John- 
son speeches  seemed  foolhardy  even  to 
Democrats  who  shared  his  views. 

Yet,  Sen.  Proxmire  was  not  committing  po- 
litical suicide.  He  sensed  that  his  headline- 
grabbing  fight  was  well  received  by  Wiscon- 
sin's maverick-minded  voters.  He  had  made  a 
deliberate  decision  to  build  a  record  as  an  in- 
dependent fighter,  disdaining  the  unwritten 
strictures  of  the  Senate  club,  and  not  Inci- 
dentally making  some  spectacular  publicity 
splashes.  When  John  Kennedy  moved  into 
the  White  House,  Sen.  Proxmire  frequently 
quarreled  with  the  Administration  over  mat- 
ters big  and  small  despite  his  early  record  as 
a  Kennedy  supporter. 

The  Jolmson  feud  has  cooled,  though  some 
bitterness  remains  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire supports  the  President  on  such  contro- 
versial topics  as  the  Vietnam  War;  he  re- 
cently helped  engineer  an  endorsement  of  the 
President's  war  policies  by  a  Wisconsin  E>em- 
ocratic  convention.  And  Mr.  Johnson  made 
truth-ln-lendlng  one  of  his  major  domestic 
proposals  this  year  after  Sen.  Proxmire 
served  notice  he  would  push  the  legislation. 

"I  also  thought  Johnson  would  be  fine  in 
the  Executive  Branch,"  says  Mr.  Proxmire. 
"I  Just  didn't  like  the  way  he  ran  the  Senate, 
bossing  people  around  like  It  was  an  Execu- 
tive agency." 

Mr.  I>roxmlre'8  continuing  campaign 
against  wasteful  Government  spending  be- 
gan soon  after  his  1958  election.  Such  talk  by 
a  politician  isn't  unusual,  of  course,  but  Sen. 
Proxmire  follows  up  with  ballyhooed  attacks 
on  specific  projects  In  sacred  pork  barrel  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  this  has  made  him  a 
pariah  to  some  Influential  lawmakers.  More 
than  once,  some  dismayed  Wisconsin  politi- 
cians relate,  money  sought  for  Federal  facil- 
ities in  the  Badger  State  has  been  dropped 
from  appropriations  bills  in  retaliation  for 
the  losing  battles  Mr.  Proxmire  has  staged 
against  projects  In  other  states. 

Such  tactics,  however,  have  allowed  Mr. 
Proxmire  to  continue  supporting  liberal  so- 
cial legislation  while  shoring  up  his  position 
with  economy-minded  voters  at  home.  "He 
has  carved  out  an  almost  unique  constitu- 
ency," marvels  another  Wisconsin  politician. 

A    THOUSAND     HANDSRAKHS    AN    HOT7R 

Probably  Mr.  Proxmire's  greatest  political 
strength  lies  in  his  never-ending  campaign- 
ing. Even  in  non-election  years  he  Is  back  In 
the  state  about  every  other  weekend.  He  says 
he  can  shake  hands  with  a  thousand  voters  an 
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hour  during  bis  forays  Into  Milwaukee  shop- 
ping dUtrtcts.  Nor  does  he  neglect  the  small 
towns;  one  politician  recalls  the  Senator's 
sleeping  in  a  barbershop  when  stranded  over- 
night In  a  remote  hamlet 

An  almost  fanatical  physical  fltness  regi- 
men helps  keep  Sen  Pruxmire  m  sh.ipe 
for  his  grinding  A  nonsmoker  and  near- 
teetotaler,  he  does  300  pushups  and  other 
exercises  first  thing  In  the  morning  Then 
he  Jogs  the  five  miles  to  Capltul  Hill  In  the 
evening  he  Jogs  back  and  roughhouses  with 
young  Douglas  before  sitting  down  to  his  first 
full  meal  of  the  day 

Admirers  cite  all  this  supercharged  polit- 
ical and  physical  activity  as  evidence  of  the 
Senators  determination  to  be  his  own  man 
Detractors  say  he  overdoes  everything,  failing 
to  recognize  that  it  s  possible  to  accomplish 
things  without  punishing  yourself,  i  At  a 
party  at  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelsons  home  In  Madi- 
son the  host  was  being  ribbed  by  a  guest  be- 
cause he  didn't  make  a  fetish  of  fitness  as  his 
Wisconsin  colleague  did.  thereupon  Mr  Nel- 
son flopped  to  the  floor  and  performed  a  se- 
ries oX  one-arm  pushups,  and  a  chagrined 
Mr.  Proxmlre  had  to  admit  he  couldn  t  dup- 
licate the  feat  ) 

More  seriously.  Sen  Proxmlres  style  of 
politics  came  cloee  Ui  backfiring  during  the 
1964  election.  A  national  magazine  dubbed 
him  one  of  the  "Ave  least  effective  Senators." 
and  his  Republican  opponent  aggressively  ex- 
ploited this  charge  Mr  Proxmlre  ran  behind 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  Wisconsin,  and  some 
think  he  would  have  lost  the  election  had 
It  not  been  for  the  President  s  pulling  power 

Writing  a  truth-ln-Iending  law  and  acquir- 
ing prestige  for  knowledgeable  direction  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  would  be  per- 
fect antidotes  to  charges  that  Sen  Proxmlre 
is  Ineffective,  of  course  Whatever  turn  the 
unpredictable  Senator  may  take  next,  one 
thing  Is  certain    He  will  be  heard  from 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Pre.sidetU.  I 
said  that  much  of  the  credit  was  due  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr  Pbo.x- 
MiREl  and  it  is.  Equal  credit  must  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Bennett  1. 
the  ranJtlng  minority  member  who 
worked  so  faithfully  and  so  con.si.stently 
In  order  to  work  out  a  gfxjd  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  was  skillful  m  his 
advocacy  and  in  his  presentation. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett)  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI  realized  in  the 
beginning  that  if  we  were  to  get  a  bill 
which  we  could  hope  would  pa.vs  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  it  had  to  be  based  on  compromise. 
I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  legislation, 
at  its  best.  Is  always  a  compromise,  and 
so  It  is  with  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  no  other  bill  has  been 
better  presented  than  this  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  hearings  We  heard  much 
testimony.  I  know  that  the  subcommit- 
tee took  into  account  all  of  the  testi- 
mony, the  various  views  that  we  pre- 
sented, and  we  worked  out  the  best 
compromlM  that  we  could 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  suit 
me  100  percent.  I  doubt  that  it  suits  a 
single  member  of  the  committee  100  per- 
cent. However.  I  believe  that  everyone 
will  Join  me  In  saying  that  it  represents 
just  about  the  best  balance  that  we  could 
develop.  As  I  have  said  to  others,  it  is  a 
finely  balanced  bill,  satisfying  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  of  those  in- 
volved, but  probably  not  completly  sat- 
isfying anyone, 

I  opposed  the  so-called  truth -in-lend- 
ing bill  during  the  88th  Congress  when 


It  came  to  a  vote  in  the  full  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency because  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
workable  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
presented.  I  voted  for  this  bill  this  year, 
and  in  fact,  not  one  member  of  the  full 
committee  opposed  the  bill  because  we 
felt  we  had  developed  a  workable  bill, 

I  behove  that  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments on  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Bennett).  If  I  may  have  the  per- 
mls.vion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  individ- 
ual views  as  presented  by  him  and  con- 
tained In  tlie  report  of  the  committee 
printed  in  the  Record 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  very  honored  to 
have  them  included  in  the  Record 

There  being  -no  objection,  the  In- 
dividual views  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

IxDivioUAL  Views  by  Mr    BENNrrr 

I  have  given  my  support  to  this  measure 
providing  standards  of  disclosure  for  con- 
sumer credit  because  it  Is  the  best  solution 
that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  over  the 
past  7  years 

This  bill  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
and  even  less  resemblance  to  the  original 
bill  of  several  years  ago  We  have  come  a 
l(jng  way  in  making  the  bill  more  workable 
while  preserving  the  major  goal  of  com- 
prirabillty  as  much  as  possible. 

I  feel  that  the  consumer  credit  Industry, 
bankers,  retailers,  and  other  lenders  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  making  a  work- 
able bin  possible  I  believe  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  none  of  them  are  completely 
s.itlstled  with  this  bill  but  they  h.ive  given 
of  their  time;  and  their  suggestions  based 
on  actual  practical  operating  experience 
have  been  Invaluable  to  the  committee. 

From  the  very  beginning.  I  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  principle  of  full  and  meanlng- 
lul  disclosure  of  credit  costs  I  dont  believe 
that  any  responsible  person  could  favor  mis- 
representation or  willful  withholding  of  In- 
formation which  could  be  reasonably  dis- 
closed and  which  would  make  It  possible  for 
consumers  to  compare  alternative  sources 
of  goods  and  services  This  Is  the  basis  on 
which  our  market  system  Is  built  and  has  be- 
come so  succe.ssful  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  avoid  setting  up  rigid  requirements 
which  cannot  be  compiled  with  easily  by 
credit  grantors  or  the  result  Is  an  increase 
m  costs  which  ultimately  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer 

Because  tliere  are  many  sources  of  credit 
both  from  lenders  and  sellers  and  credit  Is 
granted  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  under 
varied  circumstances.  It  Is  completely  nat- 
ural that  programs  for  granting  credit  de- 
veloped along  different  lines  and  that  credit 
costs  were  expressed  In  different  ways  The 
objective  of  the  original  "trurh-ln-Iendlng  ' 
proposal  was  to  replace  the  many  different 
methixis  of  credit  cost  disclosure  with  a  uni- 
form statement  as  a  simple  annual  rate 

A  careful  consideration  of  credit  plans 
av  liable  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  can- 
not be  forced  Into  one  pattern  of  a  simple 
annual  rate  statement  in  advance  of  the 
transaction  without  serious  Inaccuracies  and 
Inequities  Attempts  to  bring  about  such  a 
statement  resulted  In  the  7-year  stalemate 
during  which  this  proposal  has  been  pend- 
ing 

The  bin  reported  by  the  committee  h.LS 
bri  ken  the  stalemate  with  a  compromise  on 
this  basic  conflict  The  compromise  Is  not 
Completely  satlsf.ictory  or  equitable  It  re- 
quires some  changes  in  every  present  credit 
pattern  with  more  serious  problems  for  some 
creditors  than  for  others    Any  compromise  Is 


somewhat  arbitrary  and  this  one  Is  no  ex- 
ception It  has  been  built,  however,  on  all 
of  the  Information  that  was  available  to  the 
committee,  and  while  I  would  have  preferred 
a  solution  that  would  have  been  less  restric- 
tive, less  arbitrary,  and  less  disruptive  to 
credit  practices,  this  is  an  approach  to  a 
miKil  difficult  problem 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  addition  to 
the  required  disclosure  information,  other  in- 
formation may  be  disclcased  to  the  consumer 
as  long  as  it  Is  accurate  To  me.  this  is  a 
major  provision  It  is  important,  beciuse 
credit  plans  differ  in  so  m.my  respects  that 
one  set  ot  required  items  cannot  completely 
show  the  differences  which  may  be  very  Im- 
portant II  a  consumer  is  truly  Interested  in 
making  a  rational  decision 

I  have  been  very  concerned  over  the  p^.n 
7  years  that  Federal  legislation  would,  by 
moving  into  a  field  heretofore  reserved  to  the 
States,  preempt  State  laws  and  thus  cause 
State  legislative  and  administrative  bodies 
to  give  up  one  more  of  their  responsibilities 
to  a  central  poveriunent  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  desirable  and  therefore  would  have 
preferred  a  uniform  .solution  on  the  St.ite 
level  The  drafting  work  that  has  been  and  Is 
being  done  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Ctimmlssloncrs  on  Uniform  State  Liiws  con- 
tinues to  represent  the  best  overall  solutlun 
t<3  proper  handling  of  consumer  credit  trans- 
actli:>ns  We  have  attempted  in  this  proposed 
Federal  bill  to  provide  guidelines  which  the 
St.'ites  may  follow  and  continue  to  maint.im 
Jurisdiction  over  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions I  am  not  completely  convinced  that  we 
have  solved  the  Jurisdictional  problem,  but 
it  Is  my  firm  hope  that  the  States  will  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  to  Improve  their  con- 
sumer credit  legislation  and  thus  make  this 
Federal  bill  both  unnecessary  and  inopera- 
tive 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  bill,  I  believe, 
have  been  fully  covered.  There  are  sev- 
eral matters  I  wish  to  mention.  First  of 
all,  the  bill  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
July  1,  19G9  As  lias  been  iKjinted  out  in 
previous  discu.sslon,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commi-ssioners  on  Uniform 
Slate  Lrfiws,  which  is  made  up  of  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  has  been  working  long  and  hard 
attempting  to  get  a  uniform  consumer 
credit  code  to  be  placed  before  the  State 
legislatures  I  feel  and  I  believe  that 
many  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
they  are  getting  ver>'  near  to  an  agree- 
ment on  such  a  uniform  code,  and  that 
It  may  be  pre.sented  to  the  various  State 
legislatures  before  this  bill  actually  be- 
comes effective,  and  that  it  may  become 
a  uniform  law  by  action  of  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  Personally,  I  hope 
that  will  be  done 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  mention  an- 
other matter  I  do  not  know  that  it  dis- 
turbs anyone  but  it  was  brought  out  In 
the  report  We  liave  some  provl.slons  in 
the  bill  to  try  to  make  this  law  fit  in  with 
e.xlstlng  State  laws  and  even  fit  in  with 
State  laws  pertaining  to  usury.  One  im- 
portant part  is  that  we  provide  if  there 
is  any  Inconsistency  between  this  law 
and  the  State  law,  it  does  not  Invalidate 
the  entire  State  law.  We  do  not  imi>«se 
this  law  on  the  State  in  its  entirety,  but 
only  in  tliat  Instance  where  there  is  an 
inconsistency,  and  we  provide  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tolerance  between  the 
Federal  and  State  law. 

As  explained  in  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  initiated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1,  we 
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have  tried  to  take  care  of  small  business 
and  the  different  viewpoints  as  between 
disclosing  dollars  and  cents  and  annual 
percentage  rates:  and  we  tried  to  take 
care  of  differing  views  of  revolving 
credit.  I  believe  we  have  worked  out  the 
best  bill  that  can  be  worked  out  and,  as 
I  have  said,  a  finely  balanced  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
accepted  without  amendm3nt  because  I 
believe  it  is  just  that  finely  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  aj-'ain  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  and  tribute  to  the  able 
leadership  given  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ]Mr.  ProxmireI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett  1. 

A  year  ago  I  believe  that  no  one  would 
have  been  willing  to  predict  there  would 
ever  come  i>efore  the  Senate  a  truth-in- 
lending  bill  by  unanimous  vote.  However, 
that  is  the  situation  today,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  the  action 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  relief  and  un- 
happiness  that  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  say  relief  because  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  has  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  attention  since  I 
first  arrived  in  the  Senate.  In  practically 
every  year  since  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  agonized  over  the  basic  deci- 
sions which  had  to  be  made  before  this 
bill  could  be  reported  to  the  floor.  Those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  make  this  a 
workable  piece  of  legislation  have  been 
subjected  to  criticism  from  all  sides. 

It  Is  a  real  relief  to  be  done  with  truth 
in  lending  for  the  time  being. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
full  credit  for  making  It  possible  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  re- 
port this  bill  out  after  7  long  years  goes 
to  the  bill's  principal  sponsor  and  man- 
ager, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  His  complete  grasp  of  all  of 
the  details  of  our  consumer  credit  econ- 
omy, his  parliamentary  skill,  and  his 
ability  to  negotiate,  have  uniquely  made 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  be  consider- 
ing truth  in  lending  today.  Building  upon 
the  ideas  of  our  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  Senator  Proxmire  has 
done  what  many  of  us  had  considered 
almost  impossible.  He  deserves  the  full 
gratitude,  not  only  of  the  consumer  pub- 
lic, but  also  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  lending  industries.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  in  his  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  to  a 
feeling  of  imhappiness  with  the  pending 
legislation.  It  Is  not  all  that  I  had  hoped 
it  could  be.  It  is  still  subject  to  many  of 
the  objections  which  I  have  had  to  this 
type  of  legislation  for  several  years. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  truth  In 
lending.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  set  out,  for  the  record,  precisely 
those  points  of  the  present  bill  which  I 
find  myself  In  disagreement  with.  I 
would  then  like  to  cover  a  few  of  the 
Improvements  In  the  present  bill  which 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  vote  to  report 
It  out  of  committee.  Even  as  I  say  these 


words,  I  still  have  not  decided  whether  I 
shall  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  major  objection  which  I  have  to 
truth  in  lending,  and  this  objection  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  any  form  of  truth- 
in-lending  legislation,  is  the  probable 
adverse  effect  which  it  will  have  on  very 
small,  poorly  capitalized,  businesses  in 
competition  with  larger  businesses. 

Truth  in  lending  was  designed  to  im- 
prove competition  among  all  classes  of 
lenders.  Everybody  Is  in  favor  of  improv- 
ing competition,  of  course.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  improvement  in  competi- 
tion, and  I  refer  specifically  to  competi- 
tion in  vendor  credit,  will  place  the  na- 
tional chain  stores,  the  great  mall  order 
houses,  and  the  large  metropolitan  re- 
tailers, in  a  substantially  advantageous 
position  over  the  small  neighborhood  or 
country  store,  with  its  limited  access  to 
credit  facilities  and  its  inabilty  to  use 
automated  data  processing  techniques  for 
Its  accounts  receivable. 

Perhaps,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer,  such  competition  will  con- 
tinue to  be  desirable.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  legislating  for  an  entire  Nation, 
not  just  a  nation  of  consumers,  but  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  of  small  business- 
men, of  comer  groceries  and  small  auto- 
mobile dealers.  And  I  believe  that  the 
present  bill  may  tend  to  injure  these 
men  and  women. 

Another  objection  which  I  have  to  this 
bill,  as  well  as  to  Its  predecessors,  goes  to 
the  appropriateness  of  congressional  ac- 
tion in  what  has  traditionally  been  an 
area  subject  to  State  regulation.  Prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union  already 
has  consumer  credit  legislation  on  the 
books,  but  in  one  fell  swoop  the  Con- 
gress is  preparing  to  enter,  and  prac- 
tically preempt  the  field. 

I  must  point  out  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee are  aware  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  consumer 
credit  legislation  should  lie  with  the 
States.  Section  6  of  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  those  circiunstances  under 
which  State  law  and  State  administra- 
tion win  preempt  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  law. 

I  might  point  out  that  my  preference 
for  State,  as  opposed  to  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  area  is  not  based  upon  any 
reliance  on  the  old  cliche  of  "States 
rights."  Rather,  it  Is  based  upon  two 
practical  results  of  the  historic  regula- 
tion of  consumer  credit  by  the  States 
themselves.  First,  the  States  have  al- 
ready created  and  funded  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  needed  to  enforce 
and  administer  consumer  credit  laws. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  such 
administrative  machinery,  and  Its  cre- 
ation would  add  to  the  taxpayers  ex- 
penses only  to  duplicate  existing  State 
machinery. 

In  addition,  consumer  credit  legisla- 
tion is  intertwined  with  a  whole  network 
of  related  State  legislation.  The  pending 
bill  deals  only  with  disclosure,  and,  al- 
though we  have  tried  our  best  to  foresee 
any  conflicts  with  other  State  laws,  we 
do  not  know  how  well  we  have  succeeded. 
What,  for  example,  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  bill  on  existing  State  usury  laws? 
We  hope  that  disclosure  under  this  bill 


will  have  no  relevance  to  State  usury 
laws,  but  only  a  State  legislature,  and 
not  the  Congress,  Is  competent  to  dove- 
tail the  two  different  kinds  of  regulation. 

Yet  another  objection  with  the  present 
bill  goes  to  the  basic  compromise  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  bill  to  be  reported 
out  of  committee,  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 3(h)  designed  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  or  rather,  to  separate 
those  creditors  who  must  disclose  in  an- 
nual terms  from  those  disclosing  in 
monthly  terms.  This  is  a  crucial  differ- 
ence, for  almost  evei-y  witness  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  creditors  dis- 
closing in  monthly  terms  will  be  given  a 
competitive  advantage  over  the  others. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  permit  any  credi- 
tors to  disclose  in  monthly  terms,  and 
I  believe  certain  creditors  should  be  so 
authorized,  then  obviously  some  line, 
some  distinction  between  creditors  will 
have  to  be  drawn.  In  the  process  of  draw- 
ing such  a  line,  some  people  are  going 
to  be  hurt.  This  result  is  inescapable. 
Since  the  definitions  In  section  3(h)  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  somewhat  arbitrary, 
we  could  expect  to  see  that,  say,  two 
similar  department  stores  on  the  same 
block  operating  In  essentially  the  same 
way  may  receive  very  different  treatment 
under  that  section.  If  we  have  to  gen- 
eralize about  the  distinctions  under  3(h) , 
however,  I  think  that  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  those  merchants  generally  able  to 
qualify  for  monthly  disclosure  will  be 
the  large,  well  financed,  enterprises  who 
will  be  directly  competing.  In  some 
product  lines,  with  the  small,  poorly 
financed,  local  small  business  such  as 
furniture  stores,  auto  accessory  dealers, 
and  others  who  will  be  required  to  dis- 
close in  annual  terms.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  truly  unfortunate  consequence  of  the 
present  bill. 

Finally,  I  am  not  entirely  happy  with 
the  penalty  section  of  the  bill,  section  7. 
Unfortunately,  It  will  still  be  possible  for 
a  merchant  who  makes  a  wholly  unin- 
tentional, bona  fide  error,  to  be  subject 
to  a  penalty.  But  I  must  say  that  this 
section  has  been  vastly  Improved  over  Its 
original  language. 

It  is  only  fair,  after  mentioning  all  of 
the  reasons  for  my  unhapplness  with  this 
bill,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
I  did  vote  to  report  It  out  of  subcommit- 
tee and  out  of  the  full  committee. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  displayed  great  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  which  this 
bill  win  cause  the  credit  Industry.  He  has 
been  willing  to  negotiate  on  the  details 
of  the  bill's  administration,  while  of 
course,  maintaining  the  basic  principle 
of  full  and  comparable  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  was  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  bill  which,  while  still  deficient  In 
some  respects,  represents  the  very  best 
possible  compromise  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  can  accept. 

The  major  attraction  of  the  present 
version  of  this  bill  is  its  recognition  of 
the  difficulty  of  requiring  armual  rate 
disclosure  across  the  board  for  all  classes 
of  creditors.  The  revolving  credit  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  represent  a  major  vic- 
tory for  the  honest,  responsible  retailers 
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of  our  Nation,  and  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  periodic  disclosure  of  revolv- 
ing credit  is  the  most  meaningful  type 
of  disclosure  and  the  most  useful  to  con- 
sumers. In  more  personal  terms,  the  com- 
mittee s  decision  on  revolvmc:  credit  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  clear  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr  MuskieI  who  wa.s  able 
to  convince  all  of  us  of  the  difliculties 
and  the  pitfalls  of  attempting  to  impose 
an  annual  rate  disclosure  requirement 
on  revolving  cred.t. 

The  change  from  a  ^lmple  annual 
rate"  to  an  "annual  percentat^e  rate.  ' 
while  not  very  significant  m  terms  of  the 
numbers  Involved,  is  a  vast  improvement 
in  terms  of  simplicity  of  administration. 

The  provisions  for  complete  exemp- 
tion of  certain  types  of  transaction  re- 
move a  wholly  unnecessary  burden  on 
large  segments  of  the  lending  industry. 

The  complete  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
does.  In  my  opinion.  Rive  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation  a  meaningful  way  of  com- 
paring the  entire  cost  of  credit  It  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  that  I 
am  still  uncertain  about  the  way  that  I 
will  vote  on  final  passage  of  this  bill  I 
am  not  at  all  uncertaii^  about  the  way 
that  I  will  vote  on  £uiy  substantive 
amendments  which  may  be  presented.  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
represents  the  best  po.ssible  compromise 
of  which  the  Senate  is  capable.  I  intend 
to  oppose  any  and  all  substantive  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  because  of  my  own 
experience  that  amendments  to  this  type 
of  legislation  should  be  considered  only 
In  situatlcms  where  we  are  able  to  check 
out  all  of  the  effects  of  proposed  changes 
to  this  highly  technical  leglslaUon.  This 
subject  of  truth  in  lending  Ls  much  more 
complex  than  it  appears  at  first  glance, 
and  I  hope  that  my  coileatrues  will  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  entire  bUl  which  has 
been  reported  out.  without  trying  to 
change  it  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  I  could  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  chief  author  of 
the  truth-ln-lendln(?  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  to  straighten  out  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposal  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  most  department 
stores  with  revolving  credit  plans  charge 
1.5  percent  a  month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Most  do.  This  is  not 
universal.  As  the  Senator  knows,  in  the 
hearings  the  representative  of  one  de- 
partment store  testified  that.  Instead  of 
charging  1.5  percent  a  month,  it  was 
1.5  percent  for  a  35-day  period.  But  1.5 
percent  a  month  is  the  usual  charge. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  At  any  rate,  imder 
this  bill  the  stores  would  not  have  to 
translate  the  monthly  rate  of  15  percent 
into  an  aimual  rate  of  18  percent  unless 
the  plan  met  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unless  the  plan  met 
certain  conditions;  that  Is  correct.  The 
conditions,  we  feel,  would  prevent  the 
Ithid  of  situation  which  might  have  de- 
veloped without  these  conditions. 

I  might  point  out  that  4  or  5  years 
ago  the  subcommittee  reported  a  bill  to 


the  full  committee  which  simply  ex- 
empted all  revolving  credit  from  di.^clos- 
inK  an  annual  rate.  That  bill  was  killed  in 
full  committee.  So  this  bill  is  much  more 
careful  than  the  one  reported  out  of  sub- 
committee before. 

Mr  MON'DALE.  The  original  measure 
winch  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm  intro- 
duc'd  included  uli  rtvolvin;;  accounts  in 
disclosins  an  annual  interest  rate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE   Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Why  should  not  a 
housewife  know  that  her  revolving  credit 
is  costing  her  18  percent  a  year? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  rood  ques- 
tion It  IS  a  question  we  a.sked  again  and 
again  m  tiie  committee  I  share  tlic  vn-w 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  a 
hou-sewile  should  know.  There  were 
others  in  the  committee  who  had  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  Say  that  the  house- 
wife buys  .somethlni;  on  the  10th  of  the 
month  and  buys  it  on  credit  In  effect,  at 
tliar.  time  the  store  owner  is  gi\lng  her  a 
loan,  but  .she  does  not  pay  a  service 
charge  between  the  10th  of  that  month 
and  the  time  the  bill  is  sent,  and,  indeed 
from  the  time  of  the  bill  for  anotlier  30 
days  So,  in  effect,  she  gets  a  free  ride 
for  that  period  of  tiine.  Al  tiie  end  of 
that  time,  if  siie  has  not  paid  it  yet,  she 
pays  1'2  {Jercent.  for  each  sub.sequent 
month.  Calculating  the  Interest  from  the 
10th  of  the  month,  when  she  made  the 
purcha.se.  it  would  be  tKHween  6  and  9 
{)eicent  It  would  be  far  below  18  percent. 

I  .share  tlio  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  but  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee disagreed  wiili  that  view.  Their 
view  was  that  under  the  circumstances 
tiie  18  percent  would  be  a  di.stortlon  aiid 
would  be  inaccurate.  Our  view  was  that 
It  couid  be  made  {XMfectly  clear  to  the 
hr)U>ev,lfc  th.it  the  18  percent  only  ran 
when  the  credit  chari^e  was  a.ssesscd. 
Only  at  the  point  did  the  I'a  percent 
become  effective  Only  at  that  pouit  did 
the  la  j)ercent  become  effective 

itr  MONDALE.  S<3,  under  yuur  origi- 
nal bill,  the  consumer  would  be  advised 
of  the  interest-free  period  under  the  re- 
volvin.!;  credit,  but  would  be  Riven  the 
annu:^!  interest  rate  that  would  be  ap- 
plied by  tiie  .store  in  developing  its  own 
credit  chanje  against  that  revolving 
accouiU'^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  A  e<x>d  case 
could  be  made  that  this  would  be  unfair 
to  the  store,  and  .some  of  the  committee 
member.'!  made  that  case  wltli  persua- 
siveness— indeed,  they  had  a  niajorlty 
of  the  committee  with  them,  and  if  they 
made  it  on  the  floor  tliey  might  convince 
a  majority  of  the  Senate — that  it  was 
not  requiring  truth  in  lending  to  say  it 
was  18  percent  when  the  free  period  dur- 
ing which  the  loan  was  outstanding  weis 
igno.-ed.  a  free  period  that,  with  the 
average  department  store  sometunes 
rcsull.s  in  a  charge  of  8  or  9  percent — and 
not  18  percent 

So  I  think  wo'.kmg  out  this  comjoro- 
mise  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  violence 
in  this  particular  area,  although  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  tell  the  house- 
wife she  is  getting  a  free  ride  and  at  the 
end  of  the  free  ride  she  could  take 
money  out  of  a  savings  account,  if  she 
had  one.   or  sell   bonds,   and   use   that 


money,  instead  of  paymg  Hi  percent  a 
month,  up  to  18  percent  a  year,  to  assess 
against  a  charge  account. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  Is  the  size  of 
revolving  credit  today  in  tenns  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  sum  of  revolv- 
ing credit,  based  on  the  best  estimates 
we  have  been  able  to  get.  Is  $3.5  billion. 
This  is  only  3  percent  of  consumer  cred- 
it, plus  second  mortgages,  which  we 
have  Included.  This  would  include  only 
$3  out  of  every  $100  of  consumer  credit. 
So  It  does  not  represent  a  figure  like  40 
or  50  percent,  but  only  3  percent  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Of  that  $3.5  billion, 
how  much  of  that  credit  would  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  of  an  annual 
rate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. In  answering  the  previous  question, 
I  might  have  Indicated  that  a  larger 
amount  would  be  exempted  than  actu- 
ally would  be.  When  I  say  3  percent.  I 
am  referrin;:  to  revolving  credit  amount- 
ing to  about  3  percent,  but  of  the  revolv- 
ing credit  most,  not  all.  probably  about 
80  or  90  percent,  would  be  excluded  be- 
cau.se  of  our  definition. 

Mr  MONDALE.  So  that  of  that  credit 
extended,  the  revolving  credit  extension 
makes  up  about  3  percent  of  tlie  credit 
extended,  and  of  that  amount  between 
80  and  90  percent  would  be  exempted^ 

Mr.  PROXIVIIRE.  We  did  exclude  first 
mortgages,  but  they  are  excluded  be- 
cause they  always  specify  the  annual 
rate.  Therefore,  if  we  take  only  con- 
sumer credit,  I  think  it  would  be  less 
tlian  3  percent,  but  in  the  3-percent  area. 

Mr  MONDALE.  How  significant  is  this 
exemption  in  terms  of  future  trends  In 
the  industry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  hope  this 
exemption  would  not  become  very  signifi- 
cant. Some  say  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
consumer  credit  will  go  into  revolving 
credit,  but  I  think  that  overlooks  the 
provisions  that  have  gone  hito  the  act. 
I  hope  it  would  not  be  much  bigger  than 
present,  but  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  It  might  get  larger. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  change  the  law  now  and  eliminate 
this  exemption,  or  does  the  Senator  think 
It  would  be  wiser  to  wait? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
change  the  law.  We  tried  to  do  that  in 
committee,  but  we  did  not  have  the  votes 
eithc.-  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
conunlttee.  We  worked  out  what  I  think 
is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

First,  only  3  percent  Is  being  excluded 
from  armual  rate  disclosure,  but  97  per- 
cent is  covered.  Second,  we  have  writ- 
ten into  the  law  safeguards  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  that  we  have 
opened  up  a  large  loophole.  Third,  if 
this  practice  does  widen  greatly,  we  can 
take  a  look  at  it  in  the  future,  and  con- 
sider additional  legislation. 

So  I  think  this  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise when  we  did  not  have  the  votes 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  last  point.  I  think, 
is  particularly  impressive. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  laree 
sales  on  revolving  credit  without  dis- 
closing the  annual  rate;  and  if  so,  would 
not  that  destroy  true  comparabiUty? 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  that.  First,  the  bUl  requires  that 
the  creditor  must  not  require  a  security 
Interest  This  means  that  title  to  the 
automobile  or  title  to  the  refrigerator 
or  other  product  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  buyer  to  ^et  the  exclusion.  The 
creditor  cannot  hold  on  to  it  untU  he 
is  paid  off.  This,  all  by  itself,  is  a  real 
protection,  because,  after  all.  .ew  people 
will  sell  an  putomobile.  a  refrigerator, 
or  anything  else  that  Is  very  large,  to  any 
consumer  who  walks  mto  his  store,  give 
him  title,  and  then  hope  he  will  pay.  So 
this  Is  some  protection. 

There    is    another    important    provi- 
sion—there are  three,  but  I  shall  discuss 
only  two.  because  only  two  are  of  sig- 
nificance. The  first  is  the  security  Inter- 
est that  I  have  just  discussed.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  if  60  percent  of  the  amount 
or  more  is  paid  in  less  than  1  year,  then 
there  can  be  exclusion  from  annual  rate 
disclosure.  But  if  less  than  60  percent  is 
paid  over  a  period  of  a  year,  then  the  ex- 
clusion is  lost,  and  it  is  necessary  to  spec- 
ify the  armual  rate.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  if  an  item  is  to  be  paid  for  over  a 
period  of  more  than  19  months— and  if 
an  automobile  is  paid  for  the  way  Ameri- 
cans buy  them  now.  19  months  is  a  pretty 
short  period ;  and  even  for  the  purchase 
of  appliances  it  is  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod—the seller  would  not  fail  to  disclose 
his  annual  rate. 

I  might  also  add  that  our  discussion  so 
far  implies  that  revolving  credit  is  ex- 
empt over  the  whole  period.  If  I  have 
given  that  impression,  it  is  wrong.  It  is 
still  necessary  with  respect  to  revolving 
credit,  to  specify  the  monthly  rate.  As  I 
said  in  my  initial  statement,  some  de- 
partment stores  will  not  do  this  now.  but 
they  are  all  going  to  have  to  do  it  if  the 
bill  becomes  law.  and  they  wUl  also  have 
to  state   the   dollars- and-cents   service 
charge.  So  the  consumer  will  be  given 
this  information,  but  not  the  annual  per- 
centage rate,  for  most  revolving  credit. 
Mr    MONDALE.   The   Senator   men- 
tioned cars,  but  what  about  the  case  of 
large  appliences?  Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  sell  furniture  or  color  TV  sets  on 
revolving  credit,  over  18  months,  with- 
out a  security  interest,  and  thus  escape 
disclosing  an  annual  rate?  Should  not 
the  consumer  know  the  annual  rate  of 
credit  when  he  makes  a  $500  purchase? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  provUion 
for  the  security  interest  takes  care  of 
that  pretty  well.  I  would  hope  so.  The 
seller  definitely  should  have  to  specify 
the  annual  rate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
what  I  regard  to  be  a  remarkable  legis- 
lative accomplishment.  I  know  that 
everyone  here  respects  the  magnificent 
leadership  which  Senator  Douglas  pro- 
vided on  this  truth-in-lending  issue  over 
the  years.  I  must  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  learned  well,  and  has  be- 
come not  only  a  great  spokesman  for 
truth  in  lending,  but  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  consumer  protection 
movement  in  tills  coimtry. 

Without  his  understanding  and  his 
sophisticated  grasp  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness problems  which  must  be  dealt  with 


in  working  toward  this  objective;  with- 
out his^nsitive  and  thoughtful  handling 
of  the  measure  in  the  committee  and 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  would  not 
have  come  to  this  day.  where  it  now  ap- 
pears that  truth  in  lending,  which  has 
long  been  sought  as  a  key  objective  of  the 
consumer  protection  movement,  Is  at  last 
within  grasp.  I  think  the  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin are  rightfully  proud  of  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  entire  Nation  is  In  his  debt. 
Mr     PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  say 
to  him  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I  would 
rather  have  commend  me  in  those  terms, 
because  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
long  been  identified— when  he  was  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  when  he  was  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests,  and  cer- 
tainly ever  since  then— as  a  great  cham- 
pion of  the  consumer,  and  one  who  early 
recognized  the  great  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  In  our  laws,  and 
the  administration  of  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  add  my  statement  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He 
and  I  have  been  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  moment  that  Senator 
Douglas  first  Introduced  a  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  bUl  several  years  ago.  Together,  we 
have  struggled  with  this  problem,  with 
somewhat  different  points  of  view  from 
time  to  time.  ^  ^  ^ 

I  share  the  view  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the   full  committee    [Mr. 
SparkmanI  expressed  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  he  said  that  a  year  ago  it  seemed 
very  doubtful  that  this  bill  could  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  appears 
to  be  at  this  moment.  I  think  It  Is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
passage  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 
I  believe  that  the  change  in  its  prospects 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  and  I  have  had  differences  of  opinion 
about  some  aspects  of  the  bUl.  I  am  glad 
to   see   a   truth-in-lending   bill   finaUy 
reaching  the  enactment  stage  hi  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  been 
modified  in  ways  which,  to  me.  are  more 
realistic  than  some  forms  of  the  bill  in 
past  years  may  have  been.  But  I  simply 
cannot  resist  taking  the  opportunity  to 
say  for  the  Record,  that  in  my  judgment, 
the  distuiguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin btiUding  upon  the  great  contribution 
of  Senator  Douglas,  is  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  this  point  in  the 
legislative  process.  I  think  he  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  work,  as  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  under  him,  differing  as  we 
have  from  time  to  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  I  have 
referred  several  times  to  the  abUlty  and 
vigor  of  members  of  the  committee  who 
disagreed  with  us  on  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  compromise  we  worked  out. 
As  I  think  all  members  of  the  committee 
know  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  he  did  a 
most  workmanlike  and  constructive  job 
in  developing  a  compromise  that  he  was 
able  to  accept  and  we  were  able  to  ac- 


cept and  which  won  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  committee.  Believe  me.  this 
was  not  the  idea,  the  bralnchUd,  or  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Wlsconshi.  It 
was  the  Idea  and  the  work  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the 
Senator    from    Maine,    who    hammered 
away,  not  only  In  working  out  a  compro- 
mise, but  In  establishing  a  record  in  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  durhig  the  hear- 
ings—a record  that  stood  up  very  well, 
and  was  so  persuasive  that,  although  we 
had  a  lot  of  force  on  our  side— everybody 
is  for  the  consumer,  of  course— I  thmk 
the  Senator  from  Maine  deserves  much 
credit  for  working  out  a  practicable  and 
workable  bill.  , 

Mr    MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  a  compromise.  I  am 
sure  there  are  aspects  of  it.  as  revealed 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota,   which    they    would    like    to    see 
changed.  There  are  things  in  it  that  i 
would  like  to  see  changed.  But  after  6 
or  7  years  of  labor  on  this  bill,  I  think, 
in  all  its  aspects,  it  represents  a  com- 
promise which  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider In  its  totality.  Although  I  would 
like  to  see  some  changes  made  in  it,  which 
I  think  would  improve  it,  I  support  It 
in  its  present  form,  because  I  beheve  it 
reaches  the  best  consensus  which  could 
be  developed  after  long.  hard,  and  care- 
ful work  by  Senators  over  a  period  ol 
several  years.  .      ,    „ 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 

Wisconsin. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join  in 
complimenting  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
having  worked  out  a  compromise  whicn 
appears  to  be  acceptable  to  most  Sen- 

51  tors 

However,  on  examining  the  bill  one  or 
two  questions  came  to  my  mind. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  we  all 
understand  it,  is  to  insure  to  the  bor- 
rower that  he  will  be  told  the  truth  by 
the  lender  as  to  the  rate  of  Interest  he 
will  have  to  pay  over  the  term  of  the 
borrowhig.  That  Is  the  basic  objective  of 
the  bill,  as  we  all  admit. 

However  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  or 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  John- 
son administration,  which  claims  to  be 
so  strong  for  this  bill  and  its  principle 
exempted  itself  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  .      ^.  . 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  FHA.  which 
finances  mortgages  for  home  buyers.  I 
have  raised  this  point  many  times  here- 
tofore. They  tell  the  home  buyer  that 
under  the  existing  setup  he  will  pay  6 
percent  Interest  on  his  mortgage  when 
In  reality,  he  Is  paying  much  more  when 
the  loading  charges  and  discounts  are 
considered. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  home  buyer 
is  buying  a  home  for  $10,000  he  must 
give  an  $11  000  mortgage  hi  order  to  get 
the  $10,000  home  paid  for.  Under  the 
point  system  he  actually  gets  only  about 
90  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  home. 
In  other  words,  he  has  to  discount  his 
mortgage. 
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The  net  effect  mathematically  is  that, 
instead  of  paying  6  percent  for  hLs  mort- 
gage over  the  20-  or  30-year  period,  or 
whatever  the  term  of  tiie  mortgage 
might  be.  he  Is  in  reahty  paying  7  per- 
cent to  7.5  percent  and  in  some  instances 
even  a  higher  percentage. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  include  that 
type  of  mortgage  in  the  provisions  of  the 
landing  bill  so  that  in  any  case  where 
tlie  mortgage  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Giovernment  it  would  have  to  tell 
the  borrower  the  e.xact  rate  of  interest  as 
it  would  be  amortized  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage?  If  the  Government  really 
favors  truth  in  lending  why  does  it  not 
set  the  example? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  makes  a  very  good  point.  The 
bill  as  originally  drafted  included  all 
mortgages.  There  were  no  exclusions.  It 
included  first,  second,  and  thud  mort- 
gages, or  any  other  mortg.it;es  However, 
the  feeling  on  tht  part  of  the  mortgage 
banlcers  and  institutions  was  that  they 
state  an  annual  rate  and  that  the  annual 
rate  is  well  known  and  well  accepted. 
There  Is  no  variation  from  this  practice 
in  mortgages.  When  somebody  goes  to 
buy  a  house  and  takes  a  mortgage,  he 
has  the  armual  rate  stated  to  him. 

Because  of  this  fact  and  because  of  the 
dollar  financing  charge — ix^  many  cases 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  home — and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  average  per- 
son only  continues  to  pay  for  a  home  for 
9  or  10  years  and  then  moves  into  an- 
other home,  the  finance  charge  would 
tend  to  be  deceptive  and  give  him  a  false 
picture  of  how  much  he  would  pay  In 
doing  this.  It  would  tend  to  discouiage 
him  from  buying. 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  imneces.-iary  to 
Include  first  mortgages  ui\der  the  pro- 
vision of  the  pending  bill. 

We  do,  however,  include  second  mort- 
gages. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  getting  at.  because  he  was  most 
courteous.  He  did  talk  to  me  and  to  other 
members  of  the  committee  about  what 
he  has  in  mind. 

We  reoocnize  that  there  is  a  real  abuse 
of  people,  as  the  Senator  impUes,  when 
they  get  a  FHA  or  VA  mortgage,  or  even 
a  conventional  mortgage.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  borrow  on  a  point  system 
which  distorts  the  actual  rate  they  pay. 

The  point  system  is  most  confusing 
and  deceptive.  People  get  a  false  notion 
of  the  rate.  Many  of  them  undoubtedly 
feel  that  they  are  paynnn  less. 

The  committee  recognized  this.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Sparkman  i 
has  been  particularly  active  in  trying  to 
develop  some  way  of  coping  with  this 
matter  and  eliminating  the  point  sys- 
tem because  it  is  subject  to  abuse.  How- 
ever, our  feehng  ls  that  if  we  did  pro- 
vide for  ending  the  exemption  for  first 
mortgages  on  VA  and  PH.^  mortssties, 
we  would  be  discriminatinE  asainst 
those  mortgages  and  forcing  the  people 
into  the  conventional  mortgage  area  and 
we  would  thus  open  up  a  most  serious 
problem  that  we  are  now  explonnK  in 
the  committee.  We  have  not  completed 
our  hearties.  We  have  not  had  any  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  matter  u\  execu- 
tive session. 


We  would  be  lesislatinR  on  the  floor 
In  a  way  that  mit^lit  create  very  serious 
problems,  and  then  we  would  be  in  a 
most  unfortunate  drfficulty. 

We  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senator  fro.^^  Delaware— who  has  the 
sympathy.  I  am  sure,  of  virtually  every 
member  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — wuuld  not  press  an  aiiieiid- 
mcnl  to  include  any  first  mort^aties,  be- 
cause if  we  were  to  apree  to  such  an 
a-ncndment.  as  I  say.  tins  whole  care- 
fully worked  out  and.  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  put  it.  finely  balanced 
bill,  would  encounter  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty that  we  think  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate tlie  position  of  the  committee,  and 
as  the  Senator  mentioned,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  them  before.  However, 
o.er  the  months  I  have  been  very  mucii 
disturbed  over  this  situation,  and  par- 
ticularly over  the  complete  lack  of  co- 
operation we  set  from  the  executive 
branch  downtown  in  our  elTort  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  to  the  home  buyer. 

It  could  be  corrected  by  an  Executive 
order  if  they  wi.shed  to  do  so.  They  may 
have  to  take  the  fictitious  ceilings  off 
interest  that  can  be  paid  on  the  mort- 
gages. The  present  so-called  ceilinc  on 
interest  is  a  farce.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
administration  which  lias  been  speakinc 
,so  eloquently  about  the  necessity  of  truth 
in  lending— and  I  support  that  provision 
and  I  am  goins  to  support  the  bill — 
V  ould  be  willtn,'  to  .set  an  example  by 
tellint;  these  home  buyers  the  truth  as 
to  what  interest  rates  they  are  paying. 
The  administration  Ls  not  telling  them 
the  truth  today,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows. 

They  are  telling  the  home  buyers: 
"Under  the  PHA  we  are  guaranU-cmg 
that  it  will  charge  only  6  percent  inter- 
est." In  reality,  every  home  buyer  In 
America  today  Is  paying  7  percent  to  8 
percent  interest  on  every  FHA-guaran- 
teed  mortgage. 

Let  us  have  some  truth  in  Government 
for  a  change. 

The  home  buyer  with  a  mort^-ase  term 
of  30  or  40  years  cannot  refinance  the 
mortk'a«e  at  a  later  date  should  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  prevail.  He  is  locked  in 
under  the  pomt  system  at  these  7  or  8 
percent  Interest  rates  for  30  years. 

What  Ls  the  committee  dohitr  at  the 
present  time  to  deal  with  this  problem? 
Is  the  committee  trying  to  work  out  a 
solution  with  the  administration?  Will 
the  administration  face  up  to  a  problem, 
as  they  should  have  been  doim:  years 
a«o?  Is  the  Consrcss  or  the  committee 
working  on  a  more  complete  answer  that 
Will  correct  the  problem?  If  not,  I  am 
inclined  to  press  for  a  vote  here  today — 
even  though  this  may  not  be  the  most 
appropriate  bill  to  amend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  think  there  is  every 
chance  that  the  committee  will  do  so.  We 
are  having  mtensive  hearings  in  that 
area. 

We  have  called  in  responsible  people 
from  both  the  administration  and  the 
industry  to  testify.  There  is  the  deepest 
concern. 

There  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
committee.  Republican  or  Democrat,  who 


does  not  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the 
point  system  has  been  abused,  and  that 
it  is  a  deceptive  practice  and  that  we 
should  end  the  practice  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

We  are  working  verj-  hard  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  making 
a  most  useful  contribution  to  alerting 
the  Senate  and  the  countrj-  to  the  Issue 
by  making  this  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
pointed  out.  one  of  the  most  vicious  ef- 
fects of  the  point  system  is  that  If  the 
credit  risk  defaultr.  within  1  or  2  years 
the  lender  makes  more  money  than  he 
woidd  on  a  pood  credit  ri.sk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  They  have  an  interest  in 
defaulting;. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
have  an  interest  in  defaulting  In  that  the 
more  defaults,  the  more  money  the 
lender  makes.  I  have  called  tlie  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  tlie  situation  of  certain 
home  buyers  who,  through  unfortunate 
circumstances — perhaps  sickness,  have 
defaulted  for  3  months,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  the  lender  can  then 
turn  that  loan  over  to  the  Government 
and  demand  full  payment.  Therefore  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  mortgage  In  default. 
The  lender  cashed  In  on  the  points  dis- 
coimted  at  once. 

I  have  cited  cases  to  the  administration 
in  which  the  lenders  have  refused  to  al- 
low the  home  buyer,  after  he  had  de- 
faulted a  coupL^  of  months,  any  chance 
to  make  hLs  back  payments  and  even  an 
advance  payment.  The  opportunity  to 
pay  was  denied  because  the  lender 
wanted  the  mortgage  to  be  defaulted.  If 
the  mortgage  were  defaulted  he  could 
cash  in  the  face  value  of  the  mortgage. 

Many  of  the  Institutions  will  admit 
that  they  make  more  money  on  the  bad 
credit  risks  than  they  do  on  the  good 
credit  risks.  They  can  go  to  bed  at  night 
and  almost  pray  that  the  borrowers  will 
default  on  their  mortgages  so  that  they 
can  demand  payment  and  make  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  Government. 

This  Is  an  absurd  practice  which  the 
John.son  administration  set  up  and  fos- 
tered. Yes,  the  administration  encourages 
the  practice  whereby  a  lender  can  make 
more  money  on  a  bad  credit  risk  than  on 
a  good  credit  risk. 

It  is  pure  hjrpocrlsy  for  an  administra- 
tion which  has  made  such  stirring  politi- 
cal stump  speeches  for  trutlr  In  lending. 
However,  the  administration  has  ex- 
empted it-self  from  tlie  provisions  of  this 
bill.  It  gives  lipservice  to  truth  in  lend- 
imr,  but  it  will  not  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  its  own  operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  administration,  that  the 
administration  approved  the  bill  as 
originally  drafted  which  required  all 
mortga.f^cs  to  specify  the  annual  rate 
and  full  finance  cost.  We  sent  a  copy  to 
the  appropriate  administrative  agencies. 
They  were  for  It  enthusiastically.  As  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  they  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  first  mortgages  in- 
cluded. They  have  made  no  objection  to 
that. 
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It  was  the  decision  of  the  committee 
to  include  this  exemption  provision, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  be- 
cause this  particular  disclosure  bill  was 
nrimarily  in  the  consumer  area  and  not 
in  other  areas.  We  felt  that  this  par- 
ticular disclosure  bill  should  exempt  first 
mortgages  on  the  groimd  that  the  annual 
rate  Is  stated. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  have  this  amendment 
included  In  the  bill?  If  so,  we  can  soon 
settle  this  question. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  administration 
has  no  knowledge  of  this  particular 
amendment,  but  the  administration  did 
lake  the  position  that  the  bill  In  its 
original  form  was  fine  with  them.  They 
made  no  effort,  to  my  knowledge,  to  have 
first  mortgages  excluded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect the  Federal  Reserve  Board  rec- 
ommended that  first  mortgages  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  In- 
dependent, Is  a  creature  of  Congress  and 
not  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  And 
It  has  to  administer  the  bill. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Part  of  the  problem 
In  which  the  point  system  Is  involved 
grows  out  of  the  States'  usury  laws,  be- 
cause in  some  States  with  usury  laws  the 
limit  Is  so  low  that  nobody  could  borrow 
mortgage  money  during  tight-money  pe- 
riods if  it  were  not  for  the  point  system. 
So  this  Is  another  problem  we  must 
work  out  before  we  can  hope  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  device.  To  me,  this  indicates  the  In- 
herent weakness  of  putting  a  lid  or  a 
ceiling  on  anything  when  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  normal  economic  forces 
can  go  through  that  lid.  I  believe  It  is 
smarter  to  remove  the  Ud  than  to  try  to 
use  things  like  the  point  system  to  seem 
to  be  living  imder  the  limitation,  when, 
as  a  matter  of   fact,   you   cannot  live 
imder  the  limitation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

No  doubt,  some  State  laws  need  to  be 
corrected.    But    primarily    the   problem 
which  I  am  discussing  is  a  Federal  prob- 
lem, and  it  Is  brought  about  because 
the  Federal  Government  insists  on  main- 
taining an  artificial  ceiling  on  the  Inter- 
est that  will  be  allowsd  on  home  mort- 
gages. As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day.  It  Is 
still  operating  imder  the  Illusion  that  It 
can  finance  the  national  debt  for  about 
4' 4  percent  on  long-term  bonds.  It  does 
not  sell  any  long-term  bonds;  and  if  it 
does  sell  a  4'4-percent  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bond  today  it  could  be  bought 
at  around  90  percent  of  par.  In  other 
words,  with  the  dlscoimt  they  yield  a 
little  more  than  5  percent  Interest  over 
the  life  of  the  bond. 
I  realize  the  situation  In  which  the 


committee  finds  Itself,  and  I  will  not 
press  this  matter  at  this  time.  I  with- 
hold the  amendment  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, only  with  the  assurance  given  that 
the  committee  is  planning  to  act  soon  to 
correct  the  abuse. 

I  most  strongly  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee take  some  steps  to  correct  the  vicious 
practice  of  the  point  system  on  home 
mortgages.  This  practice  of  discounts  or 
points  is  undermining  the  building  in- 
dustry and  the  home  buyers  of  America. 
The  first  step  to  correct  this  situation 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
recognize  that  it  cannot  finance  a  first 
mortgage  on  a  home  today  on  5%  or  6 
percent.  As  the  Senator  from  Utah  said, 
take  the  ceiling  off  and  put  the  mortgage 
at  par;  or  as  the  administration  would 
say,  just  start  telling  the  truth.  11  a 
home  buyer  must  pay  6 1/2  or  7  percent  to 
get  a  mortgage  today,  let  us  recognize 
that  fact  and  get  the  full  value  of  the 
mortgage.  Then  if  5  years  from  now  in- 
terest rates  have  dropped  2  or  3  percent, 
as  they  do  in  normal  cycles,  they  can  re- 
finance their  mortgages  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  and  cash  in  on  the  lower  rate 
In  the  last  20  years  of  the  mortgage  peri- 
od, just  as  business  does. 

Under  the  present  system  of  forcing 
them  to  take  tight  or  10  points  off  the 
mortgage,  the  home  buyer  is  automati- 
cally locked  in  for  the  full  30  to  40  years 
of  his  mortgage  at  the  higher  interest 

1*3.  tCS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  put  their  fingers  on  the  crux  of  this 
matter — I  did  not  discuss  it  at  all — the 
question  of  the  ceilings.  The  ceilings  are 
a  mistake,  are  wrong,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. This  is  a  disclosure  bill.  However, 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  arg\mient 
that  the  Senator  has  made  this  after- 
noon; and  I  favor— and  I  believe  many 
members  of  the  committee  would  favor- 
eliminating  these  ceilings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  they  wiU  take  action  to 
correct  this  abuse  I  wlU  not  press  this 
matter  at  this  time,  because  I  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  most  appropriate  Mil  In 
which  to  deal  with  this  problem.  How- 
ever. I  believe  they  are  related  questions, 
and,  I  hope  that  Congress,  working  with 
the  administration,  can  correct  this  prob- 
lem at  an  early  date.  I  believe  the  time 
is  long  overdue  when  we  should  begin  to 

Surely  this  administration,  which  has 
said  so  much  about  truth  in  lending, 
would  want  to  be  put  in  a  position  where 
It  is  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  when  they  borrow  money  to  fi- 
nance their  homes  through  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  Right  now  it  Is  not  telling 
them  the  truth. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  today  wUl  give  over- 
whelming support  to  a  dream  come  true 
of  the  former  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  lUinois,  Paul  Douglas,  who  is 
the  father  of  the  truth-in-lendmg  bill. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the 
past  6  months,  and  I  have  witnessed  the 


committee  make  this  bill  a  reality  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROXMIRE],  along  with  the 
able  leadership  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], who  has  provided  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  in  finding  a  practical  and 
reasonable  basis  for  proceeding. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  not 
a  perfect  bill  but  on  balance,  it  provides 
the  proper  emphasis  that  should  be 
placed  on  a  piece  of  legislation  of  this 
type,  on  supporting  and  protecting  the 
consumer,  because  ours  is  a  consimier 
economy.  The  committee  has  worked 
diligently  to  shape  a  truth-in-lending 
bill  which  would  help  consumers  become 
more  Informed  in  their  choice  of  credit 
plans.  . 

I  supported  the  bill  in  committee,  and 
I  intend  to  support  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  today. 

However,  this  bill  is  a  compromise  m 
many  respects,  and  it  will  not  fulfill 
every  expectation  of  former  Senator 
Douglas.  It  also  provides  a  basis  for  some 
criticism  by  those  who  stlU  believe  that 
the  compromise  has  not  fully  taken  Into 
account  their  position  and  the  problems 
that  they  face  as  distributors  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  marketplace. 

Although  the  committee  attempted  to 
make  the  bill  equitable  to  all  sellers  who 
are  covered,  some  retailers  find  them- 
selves at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
under  the  committee's  compromise  bill. 
Basically,  the  bill  defines  two  sepa- 
rate types  of  credit:  revolving  credit, 
commonly  used  by  department  stores; 
and  Instalhnent  credit,  typically  used 
for  the  so-called  big  ticket  purchases. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  sellers  who  use 
revolving  credit  are  required  to  state 
their  finance  charge  as  a  monthly  per- 
centage rate,  while  sellers  who  use  in- 
stallment credit  are  required  to  state 
their  finance  charge  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

The  discrimination  in  the  bill  that  is 
most  apparent,  however,  is  not  that  be- 
tween revolving  credit  and  installment 
credit.  The  most  apparent  discrimina- 
tion is  the  discrimination  within  revolv- 
ing credit,  and  I  call  attention  to  it  here 
in  the  hope  that  some  solution  will  ulti- 
mately be  worked  out,  as  the  bill  pro- 
ceeds through  the  legislative  process. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  hearings  that 
the  bill  defines  two  different  types  of  re- 
volving credit — revolving  credit  plans  In 
which  the  title  to  the  merchandise  passes 
to  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
and  revolving  credit  plans  in  which  the 
seller  retains  title  to  the  merchandise 
until  the  customer  has  made  the  final 
payment  for  it.  The  seller  using  a  revolv- 
ing plan  without  title  retention  will  be 
permitted  to  disclose  a  monthly  percent- 
age rate,  while  in  an  Identical  transac- 
tion under  the  same  repayment  terms, 
the  seller  using  a  revolving  plan  with 
title  retention  will  have  to  disclose  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

This  Is  an  area  in  which  the  customer 
will  have  great  difficulty  trying  to  com- 
pare credit  charges.  On  one  side  of  the 
street,  for  example,  a  department  store 
could  state  that  the  finance  charge  on  a 
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$300  aofa  would  be  l>-2  percent  per 
month,  while  across  the  street  a  furni- 
ture store  selling  the  same  $300  sofa  on 
the  same  repayment  terms  with  the  Iden- 
tical finance  charge  would  have  to  tell 
the  customer  the  finance  charge  would 
be  18  percent  a  year. 

The  two  disclosure  requirements  result 
from  the  fact  that  In  one  case  the  seller 
retains  title  to  the  merchandise  until  it 
is  paid  for  and  In  the  other  case  he  does 
not.  This  kind  of  discrimination  is  to  be 
regretted,  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee worked  diligently  to  find  a  way 
to  work  out  the  most  equitable  answer 
to  a  truth-ln-lending  bill  that  Is  aimed 
at  giving  consumers  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion that  experience  has  found  is  re- 
quired In  our  present  economy  However. 
as  I  have  said,  despite  the  difficulties  that 
I  see  In  the  bill,  I  certainly  do  recognize 
that  In  the  spirit  of  compromise  we  have 
seen  the  best  of  leadership  exercised  in 
putting  together  this  bill,  and  I  do  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  committee  and  I 
shall  support  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  finally. 
after  at  least  7  years  of  frustration  and 
disappointment,  wj  in  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  truth- 
In-Iendlng  legislation 

The  bill  we  are  debating  today  falls 
far  short  of  perfection 

Indeed,  it  Is  a  compromise  which  does 
not  completely  satisfy  those  of  us  who 
have  wanted  lending  disclosure  stand- 
ards for  these  many  years 

And  It  does  not  really  satisfy  the  op- 
ponents of  tmth  in  lending  They  have 
fought  fiercely  against  this  legislation 
through  many  sessions  of  Congress  and 
even  today  only  support,  and  not  too  en- 
thusiastically at  that,  a  modest  step 
toward  the  full  disclosure  that  Is  needed 
to  provide  full  protection  to  the  average 
consumer. 

American  families  pay  about  $12.5  bil- 
lion a  year  In  Interest  and  service 
charges  on  their  consumer  credit  ar- 
rangements. 

Surely  they  have  a  right  to  know  in 
reasonably  clear  and  simple  language 
and  figures,  exactly  how  much  in  the  way 
of  Interest  and  service  charj:es  they  pay 
on  any  loan  or  charge  agreement. 

Exactly  how  Interest  Is  computed, 
what  It  Is  as  an  actual  percentage  or  as 
a  statement  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  what  the  service  charges  are — all 
this  Information  vital  to  the  consumer. 
should  be  easily  available  to  him  so  that 
he  may  make  a  rational  decision 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  baffling 
array  of  financing  plans,  a  variety  which 
varies  from  State  to  State,  from  lending 
Institution  to  lending  Institution,  and 
from  store  to  store. 

Without,  making  a  truly  herculean 
effort,  the  average  person  cannot  shop 
around  and  compare  financing  arrange- 
ments to  see  which  is  best  suited  to  his 
pocketbook  and  his  particular  needs. 

People  In  general  are  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  credit  charges. 

The  curvey  discussed  In  the  committee 
report  on  S.  5  Illustrates  this  point.  The 
Individuals  contacted  thought  they  were 
ptaying  about  8  percent  on  their  con- 
sumer debts  but  were  actually  paying 
24  percent. 


And  it  is  small  wonder  they  are  con- 
fused and  uninformed  and  in  some  cases 
misinformed,  what  with  •monthly 
rates."  "add  on  rates,"  additional  fees, 
service  charges,  and  situations  where  no 
disclosure  of  rates  io  made  at  all. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say.  and  this  has 
been  a  basic  argument  of  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  opponents,  that  a  person  who  Is  In- 
terested enough,  someone  who  really 
wants  to  know,  can  always  obtam  the 
true  and  actual  charges  on  a  loan  or  a 
charge  arrangement. 

This  Is  true  only  in  a  very  limited 
sense  in  that  someone  with  the  time,  the 
inclination  and  enou;,'li  technical  knowl- 
edge about  consumer  financing  tech- 
niques can  inform  him.self  properly. 

But  in  general,  it  is  not  true.  Most 
people  arc  not  able  to  manage  all  of  these 
requirements  As  a  result,  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  lenders 
and  even  of  the  honest  and  reputable 
pe  iple  who  work  in  the  area  of  consumer 
finance. 

Tc  help  people  inform  themselves,  and 
to  enable  people  to  make  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  realistic  choice  among  lend- 
ers, we  ask  only  in  this  bill  that  some 
uniformity  and  coherence  be  put  into 
credit  information  to  consumers 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  whicli 
could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  an 
effort  to  regulate  interest  rates  nr  to 
intrude  in  the  State  s  jurisdiction  over 
this  area 

We  seek  only  to  assure  the  perform- 
ance of  an  elementary  service,  that  of 
the  accurate  disclosure  of  charges  by 
those  who  deal  in  the  lending  of  money 
for  consumer  purchases 

Surely  this  is  a  reasonable  step  for 
tho  Senate  to  undertake,  and  I  am  con- 
fiden*  that  S  5  will  be  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  later  this  after- 
noon. 

Regrettably,  some  urgent  business,  re- 
quiring that  I  leave  shortly,  has  come  up 
and  I  will  have  to  miss  the  final  vote. 
One  vote,  one  way  or  another,  will  not 
matter  on  this  issue,  at  this  time,  but 
I  did  want  to  say  a  few  words  because 
of  the  great  interest  I  have  had  in  this 
legislation,  as  a  cosponsor  and  supporter, 
ever  since  I  entered  the  Senate. 

Were  there  any  chance  that  the  vote 
would  be  close.  I  certainly  would  make 
a  point  of  waiting.  But  happily,  after 
all  these  years,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  problem. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ProxmireI. 

Last  December,  he  wrote  me  tliat  many 
people  think  this  is  the  year  for  enact- 
ment of  a  truth-ln-credlt  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  this  prediction  proves  accu- 
rate in  the  Senate  today,  for  the  legis- 
lation that  our  great  former  colleague. 
Senator  Douglas,  and  Senator  Proxmire, 
and  others  have  worked  on  since  the 
beginning  of  this  decade  is  lont;  overdue. 

Along  with  21  other  Senators.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  5.  I  believe  firmly  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  will  substantially 
Eiid  the  American  consiuner  without 
doing  the  least  harm  to  any  reputable 
credit  institution, 

S.  5  is  not  a  very  complicated  measure. 


It  would  not  set  maximum  rates  for 
credit.  It  would  not  govern  terms  as  to 
downpayments  and  maturities.  Indeed, 
the  only  aspect  of  consiuner  credit  it 
would  regulate  Is  disclosures  made  be- 
fore the  transaction  is  consummated  It 
simply  requires  credit  disclosures  which 
are  practicable  to  make. 

A  buyer  is  entitled  to  information  on 
credit  costs  before  he  makes  a  decision 
on  where  to  purchase  credit.  Fully  dis- 
closed cost  data  and  the  truthfully  givrn 
price  of  credit  will  give  American  con- 
sumers the  information  they  need  to 
make  intelligent  buying  decisions.  Con- 
simicrs  need  a  basis  for  comparing  credit 
arrangements,  and  such  comparisoas 
can  Ix-  made  when  charges  are  stated  in 
term.s  of  annual  percentage  rate,  a  figure 
whicli  includes  all  credit  costs — exami- 
nation fees,  insurance  charges,  and  any 
other  fees. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  Installment 
creilit  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard 
ot  living  of  the  majority  of  Americans  to 
a  level  once  enjoyed  only  by  the  few 
Consumer  credit  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy.  In  the  true  pub- 
lic interest,  this  bill  will  not  stifle  prowth. 
but  will  continue  and  expand  it  in  the 
best  traditions  of  our  democracy— a 
shaiing  of  understanding  between  the 
consumer  and  business  community. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
stated  some  months  ago: 

We  firmly  believe  that  business  and  indus- 
try will  benefit  in  the  end  from  such  meas- 
ures There  has  never  been  a  time  when  an 
Increiise  In  public  confidence  In  the  honesty 
of  business  did  not  pay.  and  pay  hand- 
somely In  a  country  such  as  America,  where 
there  Is  a  vast  buying  public,  straightforward 
measures  of  dealing  between  buyer  and  seller 
reap  a  rich  reward. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  considering  covers  all 
types  of  consumer  credit,  Including  home 
mortgages,  consumer  loans,  Installment 
purchases,  and  "revolving"  credit.  It  is  a 
thorough,  comprehensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  does  enormous  credit  to  its 
principal  sponsor.  If  it  passes,  we  will 
have  taken  a  giant  step  In  the  protection 
of  the  American  consumer.  Senator 
Proxmire  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of  us 
interested  In  consumer  protection  for 
his  initiative  and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  related  mat- 
ter I  should  like  to  mention  briefly.  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mac- 
nusonI,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  of  its  Consumer 
SukKommittce.  intends  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  will  complement  the  truth-in-lcnd- 
mg  bill  and  round  out  the  credit  disclo- 
sure picture. 

This  proposal  is  a  Fair  Credit  Adver- 
tismu  Act  that  will  require  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  credit  information  in  all  credit 
advertising  in  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Mac- 
nuson: 

It  will  enable  the  consumer  to  begin  his 
credit  shopping  when  he  picks  up  his  paper 
rather  than  when  he  arrives  at  the  store  and 
prepares  to  sign  a  contract. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
cosponsor  this  measure,  and  will  certain- 
ly do  so  when  It  Is  Introduced.  I  beUeve  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  truth-in-lending 
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legislation,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
all  those  interested  in  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  truth-ln-lending  bill  now  before  us 
represents  a  long  overdue  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Government  tliat  It  must  act 
to  insure  fairness  and  openness  In  the 
fast-growing  credit  Industry  so  vital  to 
our  economy.  The  complexity  of  the 
numerous  credit  rate  schedules  and 
financing  plans  forms  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive obstacle  to  consimiers  who  wish 
to  buy  on  credit  or  borrow  money  Intel- 
ligently. With  credit  buying  occupying 
an  Increasingly  Important  position  In 
the  life  of  American  citizens  and  an  In- 
creasingly large  portion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  need  fair  standardsl€o 
guide  both  consumers  and  creditors  In 
their  transactions. 

S.  5.  by  requiring  In  all  credit  trans- 
actions the  disclosure  of  Interest  rates  as 
annual  percentages  of  the  capital,  would 
bring  clarity  to  the  present  confusion. 

At  the  present  time  a  credit  customer 
might  be  paying  a  specified  amount  of 
interest  per  month,  varying  with  the 
length  of  repayment  period,  in  addition 
to  numerous  other  credit  charges,  with- 
out realizing  how  high  a  percentage  of 
the  principal  he  was  paying  for  interest. 
An  add-on  rate  further  confuses  the  un- 
knowing customer  by  imderstatlng  by 
one-half  the  simple  Interest  rate.  A 
variation  In  the  method  of  stating  the 
amount  of  Interest  can  easily  enhance 
or  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  a 
credit  plan  to  an  average  consumer  un- 
schooled In  higher  economics.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill, 
Instead  of  being  faced  with  a  combina- 
tion of  monthly  Interest  rates  on  the 
total  principal  graduated  rates  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  loan,  add-on  rates,  and 
unexpected  service  charges,  the  con- 
sumers In  most  credit  dealings  would  be 
given  a  percent-per-year  figure  com- 
puted In  the  approved  actuarial  method. 
Using  these  simple  figures,  the  consumer 
could  then  compare  the  Interest  rates  of 
various  companies  and  rationally  chose 
the  one  with  which  he  would  do  business. 
Credit  companies  would  also  benefit 
from  the  clarification  and  openness  of 
rate  disclosures  by  having  ready  access 
to  the  rates  of  competitors  In  a  common 
form  and  could  then  adjust  their  rates 
In  the  resulting  competitive  credit 
market. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  State  lend- 
ing laws  and  the  resulting  confusion  and 
Inconvenience  to  potential  customers 
must  and  will  be  adequately  remedied  by 
this  bill.  It  Is  only  the  few  unscrupulous 
credit  companies,  whose  rates  are  Inten- 
tionally ambiguous,  not  the  majority  of 
the  credit  Industry,  who  gain  from  the 
present  bewilderment  of  their  consumers 
as  to  the  amount  of  Interest  they  must 
pay. 

This  bill  has  finally  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
after  7  long  years.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  that  the  Senate  Is 
taking  this  historic  action  today.  Senator 
Douglas  was  the  father  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  fought  a  courageous  battle  on 
Its  behalf.  Although  the  bill  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  original  Douglas 
bill,  credit  Is  due  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxicike]  for 
his  successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  S.  5  In 
this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Senators  Douglas  and  Proxmire,  two 
great  progressive  Senators  from  the 
Midwest  join  the  ranks  of  Norris  and 
La  Follette  and  the  other  Midwestern 
Senators  in  this  great  tradition,  with 
their  successful  fight  to  gain  for  the 
consumers  of  America  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  interest  charges  they  pay 
for  consumer  credit.  Although  there  are 
areas  where  the  bill  might  have  been 
stronger,  this  is  an  important  day  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  a  milestone  for  the  consimiers  of 
America.  After  8  years,  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  is  finally  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal represents  a  significant  advance  in 
furthering  the  Interests  of  all  Americans. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal will  be  a  great  victory  in  the  battle 
to  protect  millions  of  Americans  from 
unscrupulous  lenders  and  creditors.  No 
longer  will  housewives  and  family  bread- 
winners be  at  the  mercy  of  financial 
wizards  who  have  spent  long  years  in 
devising  means  of  confusing  them.  With 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  cost  of 
credit  will  be  disclosed  fully,  simply,  and 
clearly.  Borrowers  and  purchasers  will 
be  informed  in  terms  of  both  actual  an- 
nual Interest  rates  and  In  dollars  and 
cents  of  how  much  they  are  paying  for  a 
loan  or  for  credit. 

This  bill  will  strengthen  the  efficiency 
of  our  credit  markets  without  restraining 
them.  It  will  permit  the  cost  of  credit  to 
be  freely  determined  by  Informed  bor- 
rowers and  responsible  lenders.  It  will  in 
no  way  affect  businessmen  or  lenders 
who  are  presently  being  entirely  fair  and 
candid  with  the  public. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]  has  per- 
formed outstanding  leadership  In  steer- 
ing this  bill  through  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  the 
Senate  floor.  He  deserves  the  appreci- 
ation of  all  Americans  for  his  hard  work 
and  perseverance. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill  will  also  be  a  trib- 
ute to  another  great  American  and  one 
of  the  great  Senators  of  all  time,  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  Eight 
years  ago  the  first  truth-in-leruiing  bill 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Douglas,  who  Introduced  it  in  every  suc- 
ceeding Congress  up  to  the  90th  Congress. 
It  Is  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Senate  Is  considering  this  bill  today.  It  Is 
another  of  his  many  contributions  for 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
beneficent  proposal  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  without  delay.  It  is  high 
time  for  It  to  be  enacted  into  law  and 
American  families  given  the  break  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  considering  today  S.  5,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  June  29.  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  proposals  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  have  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee since  1960  and  In  the  course  of 


that  7-year  history  S.  5  Is  the  first  bill  to 
be  reported  favorably  by  the  committee. 
The  bill  would  require  lenders  and  re- 
tall  creditors  to  disclose  the  full  cost  of 
credit  extended  to  consumers.  The  bill 
also  includes  agricultural  credit  when 
extended  to  individuals.  I  note  from  the 
committee's  report: 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  truth  in  lending 
bill  Is  to  provide  a  full  disclosure  of  credit 
charges  to  the  American  consumer.  The  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  regulate  the  credit  in- 
dustry nor  does  it  prescribe  ceilings  on  credit 
charges.  Instead,  it  requires  that  full  dis- 
closure of  credit  charges  be  made  so  that 
the  consumer  cr.n  Jeclde  for  himself  whether 
the  charge  is  reasonable. 

By  providing  full  and  comparable  dis- 
closure of  information,  the  bill  will  permit 
consumers  to  compare  the  cost  of  credit 
among  different  creditors  and  to  shop  ef- 
fectively for  the  best  credit  buy.  The  com- 
mittee also  believes  the  bill  will  promote  the 
wiser  use  of  consumer  credit  by  consumers 
when  they  know  the  full  cost  of  credit. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  opposed  to  bills 
Introduced  In  the  87th,  88th,  and  89th 
Congresses  which  have  dealt  with  this 
problem  because  I  felt  that  they  unduly 
prescribed  Federal  controls  on  business 
and  lending  institutions  and  would  have 
resulted  In  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
credit  to  the  borrower.  The  committee 
considered  these  proposals  in  extensive 
hearings  during  this  period  and  refused 
to  recommend  these  bills  as  presented. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  bill  before 
us  today,  S.  5,  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  committee  and  Includes  a  series 
of  committee  amendments  which  make 
the  bill  practicable  and  workable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  credit  Industry 
and  very  helpful  to  consumers  by  provid- 
ing them  with  knowledge  of  the  full  cost 
of  the  credit  arrangements  available  to 
them  and  thus  making  It  possible  for 
them  to  shop  efHclently  and  to  select  the 
credit  arrangements  best  sul  ed  to  their 
needs. 

I  support  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  both  appropriate  and  fitting  at  this 
time  to  take  the  opportunity  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  commltee  for  their 
tireless  efforts,  hard  work,  and  careful 
consideration  over  the  years  of  this  Im- 
portant and  difficult  subject  and  which 
have  produced  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  S.  5  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  consumer  credit 
bills  ever  to  come  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
its  sponsors  In  1960  when  It  was  first  In- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  that 
I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  ever 
since.  I  point  out  that  I  am  no  "death- 
bed convert"  to  this  bill,  now  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  verge  of  passage. 

Upholding  the  principles  of  truth  in 
lending  has  not  always  been  easy.  When 
the  provisions  of  the  first  measure  be- 
came known.  I  was  almost  deafened  by 
the  hue  and  cry  which  came  from 
finance  companies,  from  retailers  who 
sold  any  kind  of  a  product  on  time,  and 
from  banks.  My  mall  was  filled  with  an- 
guished appeals  from  owners  of  clothing 
stores  and  from  automobile  dealers  and 
others  saying  that  the  bill  was  not  need- 
ed In  Utah,  that  It  was  not  workable  or 
practical,  and  that  If  It  was  passed  It 
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would  most  certainly  put   them  out  of 
business. 

These  letters  were  analyzed  witii  great 
care.  It  was  clear  that  the  measure  was 
not  needed  in  Utah  a.s  much  as  in  many 
other  States,  because  our  State  credit 
laws  are  amon«  the  h<.'f*  m  the  country 
Under  State  laws,  consumers  must  be 
luUy  informed  on  the  extra  cost  of  credit 
m  dollars,  but  they  are  not  slvcn  thi.s 
figure  in  terms  of  the  annual  percenta«e 
rate  of  the  finance  chai';e  It  wa.s  obvi- 
ous that  it  would  be  more  revealing  and 
more  fair  if  the  costs  were  made  clear  in 
both  ways.  So  I  stood  my  ground. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  properly  pay 
tribute  here  today  to  Senator  Douglas 
for  standing  his  ground  The  pre.s.'iure  on 
him  was  many  times  urcater  than  that 
felt  by  any  individual  Member  of  the 
Senate,  but  he  insisted  that  ways  must 
be  found  to  prevent  unscrupulou.s  lend- 
ers from  hiding  the  price  of  credit  and 
the  total  costs  of  credit,  and  he  con- 
tinued hearings  to  study,  refine,  and  per- 
fect his  bill.  The  measure  before  us  to- 
day Is  quiet  testimony  of  his  courage  and 
strong  will,  and  of  the  continuini^  efforts 
of  the  present  sponsor,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  Prox- 
uiREl,  who  picked  up  where  Senator 
Douglas  left  off  and  brought  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor,  for  the  first  time  since 
It  was  Introduced.  The  consumers  of 
America  owe  both  Senator  Douglas  and 
Senator  Phoxmire  a  debt  of  tiratitude 

The  need  for  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
is  far  more  Irresistible  now  than  it  was  7 
years  ago  when  the  bill  was  first  pro- 
posed. Living  on  credit  has  become  even 
more  deeply  an  American  way  of  life. 
Since  1960  total  consumer  credit — ex- 
clusive of  mortgage  debt — has  risen  by 
69  percent.  At  the  end  of  1966.  It  had 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $94  7  billion, 
or  almost  $500  for  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  in  the  country 

According  to  the  survey  research  cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Michigan,  49  per- 
cent— almost  half  of  all  American  fami- 
lies— are  making  installment  payments. 
Half  of  these  families  owe  $780  or  more. 

It  is  only  right  and  fair  that  these  mil- 
lions of  American  families  who  buy  on 
credit  should  have  fully  disclosed  to  them 
the  cost  of  their  credit  charges,  not  only 
so  that  they  will  know  how  much  they 
are  paying,  but  so  they  can  compare  the 
cost  of  credit  among  different  creditors 
and  can  shop  effectively  for  the  best 
credit  buy. 

It  should  be  made  very  clear,  however, 
that  the  truth -in -lending  bill  before  us 
here  today  is  aimed  only  at  the  unscrup- 
ulous lender.  Its  passage  would  protect 
not  only  the  consumer  who  is  uneducated 
in  credit,  but  the  ethical  businessman 
who  faces  unfair  competition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  engage  in  deceiving 
or  fooling  or  cheating  the  public.  It  is 
a  bill  which  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  free  competitive  system. 

The  best  analogy  I  can  make  as  to 
what  the  truth-in-lending  bill  would  do 
is  to  discuss  it  In  terms  of  buying  a 
package  of  meat  at  the  meat  counter  in 
a  chainstore.  The  meat  package  bears  a 
label  telling  the  shopper  what  kind  of 
meat  it  Is,  how  much  it  costs  per  pound, 
how  many  pounds  and  ounces  there  are. 


and  the  total  price.  Some  of  the  pack- 
ages go  even  further  and  advise  on  how- 
to  cook  the  meat. 

But  the  Trulh-in-Lending  Act  will  not 
require  the  lender  to  tell  the  consumer 
how  to  use  the  credit  from  any  par- 
ticular source  It  would  require  only  that 
the  consumer  be  told  the  price,  the  an- 
nual rate  for  the  use  of  the  creditor's 
money,  how  long  the  credit  will  be  avail- 
able, and  what  the  total  charge  will  be. 

That  .=;ort  of  statement  can  be  made  by 
a  bank  or  a  finance  company  without 
any  difficulties  in  computation.  But 
there  may  be  other  ditliculties.  It  may 
be  a  little  hard  for  a  creditor  to  give  this 
statement  to  hLs  customer,  if  he  has  been 
telling  the  customer  that  the  rate  is 
l'^  percent  and  it  turns  out  to  be  18 
percent  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
credit  balance  It  may  be  difficult  if  he 
has  to  tell  the  customer  that  the  $44  per 
month  payments,  which  have  been  tiie 
sole  information  in  his  advertising,  arc 
going  to  run  on  for  3  years,  that  they  will 
result  in  charges  for  credit  of  several 
hundred  dollars  and  that  the  annual 
rate  of  charge — which  is  interest  to  the 
debtor— is  21  percent 

The  truth  may  be  hard  to  tell  for 
lenders  who  have  always  dodged  the 
problem  of  dLscIosing  full  details  about 
prices  and  cost  of  credit  It  will  be  hard, 
not  because  of  any  mathematical  prob- 
lem, but  because  past  deceptions  have 
left  consumers  uniirepared  for  the 
truth 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  come 
to  Congress  to  testify  against  truth  in 
lending  have  shown  no  interest  in  dis- 
cussing the  bill  on  its  merits,  but  have 
attempted  to  sidetrack  it  by  persuading 
Congress  that  there  are  insurmountable 
mathematical  problems  in  finding  the 
annual  rate  of  charge  for  credit.  This  is 
not  true.  The  only  mathematical  prob- 
lems are  for  the  consimier. 

The  consumer  faces  about  the  same 
problems  he  would  be  up  against  if  he 
went  to  the  meat  counter  and  found  a 
package  of  meat  labeled  only  with  the 
cost — only  with  what  he  had  to  pay  for 
it  to  get  it  out  of  the  door — wrapped  in 
paper  so  he  could  not  see  it,  and  there 
were  no  scales  \n  the  store  to  weigh  it. 
The  buyer  would  have  a  haid  time  under 
these  circumstances  figuring  out  whether 
the  meat  was  a  good  buy  or  not. 

Yet  some  credit  retailers  and  lenders 
often  give  the  consumer  a  deal  like  this, 
and  assure  him  this  is  standard  practice 
of  the  trade,  and  the  buyer  must  just 
accept  the  deal.  The  buyer  has  neither 
the  facts  nor  the  yardstick  for  compar- 
ing one  deal  with  anotiier.  Oftentimes 
his  borrowing  adds  10  or  15  or  20  or  even 
30  percent  or  more  to  the  cost  of  major 
purchases.  In  fact,  over  a  consumers 
lifetime,  use  of  high-cost  credit  cuts 
down  by  a  substantial  amount  the  things 
he  can  buy  and  pay  for. 

The  Truth-tn-Lending  Act  is,  how- 
ever, really  a  mmimal  sort  of  act.  It  does 
not  tell  any  borrower  when  he  can  or 
cannot  borrow,  it  does  not  tell  finance 
companies,  banks,  or  retailers,  what 
rates  they  can  or  must  charge.  It  leaves 
the  people  free  to  find  the  most  efficient 
and  accommodating  lenders.  It  leaves 
lenders  free  to  advertise  their  rates,  and 


to  comment  on  rates  offered  by  other 
lenders. 

The  act  would  give  the  hou.sehold 
whicli  is  considering  borrowing  or  buy- 
ing on  credit  the  same  advantage  it  had 
in  going  to  the  meat  counter:  the  prices 
and  total  charges  aie  there  to  see.  and 
the  family  can  buy  or  go  somewhere  else 
or  save  its  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play 
to  the  consumer,  the  co;>l  of  ci  edit  sl.ould 
be  cii.sclo.sed  fully,  .-im.ply,  and  clt  arly.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  5. 
be  (la.s.'^ed. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
piopo.sed  Tiuth-in-Lpndmg  Act.  S.  5, 
wliich  we  are  considering  today  p.e.sents 
a  cluiUenge  to  the  States.  Hopefully  they 
will  be  vigilant  and  make  certain  that 
truth  in  lending  is  real — not  fiction. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  not  as  defini- 
tive as  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  consid- 
ering the  size  of  national  consumer 
credit,  who.se  total  amount  had  climbed 
to  $92  5  billion  in  March  1967  as  against 
$5  6  billion  at  the  end  of  1945  As  the 
committee  report  states: 

Currently  American  families  are  paying 
approximately  $12  5  billion  a  year  In  Interest 
•■ind  service  charges  for  consumer  credit 

The  amount,  notes  the  report,  is  about 
as  great  as  the  Federal  Government  pays 
itself  for  interest  on  the  national  debt 
Obviously  we  are  not  legislating  pennies 

As  reported,  S.  5  will  give  us  a  starting 
point  from  which  to  work.  It  would  make 
po.ssible  the  exemption  from  compliance 
with  the  Federal  law  creditors  in  States 
wiiich  enact  "substantially  similar  legis- 
lation "  The  committee  hopes  this  will 
provide  the  incentive  necessary  to  the 
States  to  "act  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
po.sed  consumer  credit  code"  because  "in 
this  respect  the  committee  believes  the 
Federal  truth-in-lending  law  and  the 
propo.sed  consumer  credit  code  are  sup- 
plementary rather  than  competing  alter- 
natives." 

Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  in- 
dividual States  protect  the  interest  of 
their  consumers.  The  committee  report 
says  tiie  committee  is  "hopeful  that  with 
the  passage  of  a  Federal  truth-in-lend- 
ing law  the  States  will  be  prompted  to 
pass  substantially  similar  legislation  so 
that  after  a  period  of  years  the  need  for 
any  Federal  legislation  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum."  But  such  respon- 
sibility is  enormous,  and  the  Incentive 
may  have  to  be  enlarged  if  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  to  know  what  consumers 
seek. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  contains  poten- 
tial loopholes  which  will  have  to  be 
watched.  For  example,  should  a  consumer 
have  to  pay  a  finance  charge  which  was 
not  properly  disclosed  as  required  by 
law?  I  predict  that  this  section  of  the 
bill  will  cause  future  headaches.  I  hope 
the  people  will  let  their  elected  represen- 
tatives know  when  these  headaches 
occm'. 

Section  8  of  S.  5  lists  exceptions  to  the 
provisions  which  the  committee  recom- 
mended. One  such  exemption  applies  to 
credit  transactions  exceeding  $25,000 
The  committee  felt  that  the  amount  is 
"considerably  above  "  the  average  con- 
sumer credit  transaction  and  "that  the 
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protection  afforded  by  the  disclosure  re-  many    young   marriages.   Certainly,    gentle-  $21,000  house,  10  percent  down,  30  years  at 

quirements   would  no   longer  be  neces-  men,  we  do  not  wl«h  to  be  branded  as  home-  6<4  percent.  $1000  closing  costs: 

sary."  The  unanswered  question  here,  of  wreckers.  Monthly  principal  and  interest.      $116.  37 

course,  is  "What  is  the  extent  of  increas-  ^*  '^°  °***'  >?  ^"f^^  unnecessary  con-  Total  payments  on  mortgage...  41,  893.  00 

ing   consumer   income   and   purchasing  Xer  crJ^lf                                        ""^  '^°"        ^"""^''^^  '°'' iL-^L°° 

power?  '  Installment  buying  has  become  the  mer-  House  cost: 

The  bill  exempts  real  estate  first  mort-  chandlslng  of  indebtedness.  Yet,  it  need  not        Down .            .               2  100  00 

gage  credit  because  the  committee  felt  be  so.                                                                     closing I.. II. 11". I    i,  ooo.  oo 

that  adequate  disclosure  was  already  be-  President    Kennedy    supported    truth    in         Paj-ments    141,893.00 

ing  made  in  this  area  of  credit.  Second  lending;   President  Johnson  supports  truth  — '. — _ — 

or  third  mortgages  will  still  be  subject  'nifiiding.                                                                      Total 44,993.00 

to  the  disclosure  provisions  of  S.  5.  One  s.2:or7::r^^Z^VuAriZ'TZ  <'"  ^'--^^*-: 

may  be  concerned  with  what  appears  to  the  importance  and  value  of  persistence  in  Buy  house  2  years  later  with  no 

be  a  blanket  observation.  While  the  com-  just  causes.  closing     costs,     50     percent 

mittee  may  assume  complete  consumer  Members  of  this  committee  know  better  down,  20  years   «   6  percent: 

knowledge  so  far  as  first  mortgage  credit  than   most  that  the  general  purpose  of  S.  Monthly  principal  and  interest.         $75.  22 

is  concerned,  it  Is  by  no  means  certain  5,  "To  let  consumers  know  both  in  dollars  Jot:xl  payments  on  mortgage...  18,  052.  80 

that  all  persons  have  a  complete  knowl-  ^"=1   '"  t^^ms  of  annual  interest   rate   the         interest  cost 7,553.00 

edge  of  the  intricacies  of  finance.  This  cost  of  credit  and  comparable  interest  rates."  ^^^^^^                                                 -_^  ^ 

''"^lfn,?,nl  ""r^'J^^li"  strengthened.  ^^  ^hraofh  Col^K^'can  brighten  its  image         ^--^ 10,  500.  00 

Revolving  credit  charges  have  caused  immeasurably  in   the  eyes  of  the  American          Payments    18.053.00 

many  headaches,  and  yet  the  committee  consumer  by  enacting  the  truth-in-lending                                                            

did  not  require  all  revolving  credit  plans  bin.                                                                              Total  28,  553.  00 

to  disclose  the  annual  percentage  rate  at  s.  5  proposes  long  overdue  needed  reform.  2.  ( a )  Borrow  half  of  the  down  payment 

the  time  the  account  was  opened  and  on  ^   ^a^e   letters  in  my  files  dating  back  to  in  the  family,  borrowing  closing  costs  same 

the  periodic  monthly  statements.  ^^^°  f'^°'"  residents  of  Alaska  in  support  of  way.  refinance  with  second  mortgage  at  18 

We  pass  no  perfect  legislation.  That  we  ^''^'!i,  'S  '^"'^''^S-  m  one,  the  Reverend  Rich-  percent  on  first  $1,000,  12  percent  on  second 

lli'sLtZ  ri^fl'T.  truth-in-lending  "?JsLr'to°^m'e"S  T^  is  needed  to  ^^s 

legislation   s  a  tribute  to  our  former  col-  enable  borrowers  to  compare  costs  between  ^^^^^l,     ,                 ...... 

league  Paul  Douglas  and  to  the  Senator  competing  sellers  and  lenders.   Installment        Pajment  per  month  (about) $48 

from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Proxmire],    who  buying  has  become  a  regular  part  of  con-         ,   t       t            .T ^' ®^^ 

also    saw    the    desirability    in    enacting  sumer   purchases   and  there  is  a   need   for        interest  (over  5  years) 858 

truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  Experience  honest  labeling  in  this  area.  There  is   too  (b)   Alternative:  No  second  mortgage, 

should  demonstrate  to  what  extent  S    5  "^"^h  room  for  excessive  charges  and  out-  3.   (a)   Furnish  house  immediately: 

protects  the  consumer.  right     gouging     under     the     general     term         After  downpayment.  If  any.. $1,800 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5  as  originally  in-  '^'^If^'"!  charges.- "               .    .,    .  ,  ^.      ,  Furniture  and  TV  bought  at  several 

troduced.    I    am   pleased    that   after    7  19J0                                                '     ""  ''°'^''  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^^^es  $10  per 

years  of  hearings  and  consideration  the  Not  much  has  happened  in  this  field  since  monthh° nfv^r^Lte'^""'  ^  ^^^"^          «. 

Senate  has  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  he  expressed  his  opinion,  and  It  is  difficult        interest  cost                540 

on  this  legislation.  to  understand  why  truth  in  lending  is  not                               " "  

Buy  now,  pay  later  is  a  phrase  fraught  *  public  law.  ^otal   cost                                     2  340 

with  joy  and  all  too  often  subsequent  un-  ,  5  have  always  supported  the  proposed  legis-  (Simple  annual  rate  18  percent.) 

happiness.  Young  married  couples   their  ^*"°"-  ^^^  purpose  is  modest,  it  merely  re- 

Darpnf«   onrt    araV.Hr,o~^fc     „ii    „  m  'l"l'"es  a  statement  of  facts  so  the  Install-  (b)   Alternative: 

dP^e^vP  tTvJI,lf^r,f^^\ ^'   cMzens.  «,ent  buyer  can  know  what  he  is  up  against.  $1 .  800 

ueserve  to  Know  tne  irutn.  it  may.  in  the  Mr.  chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to  Buy  at  least  half  for  cash,  few  pieces 

Classic  phrase,   "make  them  free"  from  place  in  the  hearing  record  on  S.  5  some  at    a    time.    Finance    remainder 

unbearable  debt.  Let  us   trust  we  have  case   studies  in  credit  prepared  at  my  re-  at  a  credit  union.  12  percent  per 

started  down  that  road.  quest  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  annum.  2  year  term: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  of  the  Library  of  congress,  one  demonstrates  Monthly  cost  over  3  years: 

sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  April  21  conclusively  that  the  purchase  of  a  $21,000  $25   cash  plus  $28  on  borrowed 

1967.  statement  before  the  Banking  and  h°5"e  with  a  minimum  down  payment  and                money  53 

riirronoTT  o,,rv,n,ift=«  „J.,„„       *  .i.  Without  allowance  for  closing  costs  Will  cost         Interest  cost 112 

ph,  Jn      ^f  ^"'"'"'"^^  ^PP^a^  at  the  con-  the  buyer  a  total  of  $23,993  In  interest.                                                                                       

Liusion  01  my  remarks.  The  other  examples  show  what  can  be  pur-  Tot.il  cost                                         1  912 

mere  being  no  objection,   the  state-  chased  with  larger  down  payments  or  with 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  refinancing  with  a  second  mortgage.  ^-  ""   ^">'   ^^   automobile  on   minimum 

Record,  as  follows:  f    also    asked    Mr.    John    C.    Jackson,    the  terms: 

Statement  of  Ernest  Gruening    U  S    Sena  L't""a''y  specialist  in  fiscal  and  financial  eco-  Auto  $2,200.   $200  down,   30  months, 

TOR   Prom   the   State   of   Alaska    at   the  '^°'"'<=S'  ^  explore  credit  rates  in  furnishing  $12  per  $100  original  balance  per 

Senate  Banking  and  Currenct  Truth  w  ^  ^°"^f'  buying  an  automobile,  paying  for  year: 

Undinc  Hearing   Aphh.  21    1967  medical  care,  and  in  refinancing,  and  he  has         Financed    $2,000.00 

T^nrcominrtoVZZlVJZVu^:lT  "'°'"''    *«    ^'"^'^    "''*'"***    "Pmanclal    Ten  InteresfcostTo  months.::::::    '' eoo.' 00 

t  will  continue  to  be.  So,  as  we  seek  to  stabl-  Commandments    for    Toung    Married    Cou-                                                                   

and  Zv^°''T7-  Ik  i"^  '■«=°8'^'^«  ^^^  t^^  pies,"  by  Dr.  Milton  Ruber,  associate  profes-  cost  of  auto- 

mentTuy^ngTr  "corr'^t'd'  ""'  '"  '"'''"■  T  ^'  *^^  """iT^'^^  °'  Wisconsin's  Lnter     ""toln       .'- 200.  00 

••Rnv  /,;„        I  corrected  for  Consumer  Affairs  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.  You  interest                                                    «no  on 

lulv     nvn,irl,'?nl  l^'T    "7""^  P^J"""-  '"^y  ^°^  ^'-  H"*^'-  Mr-  Chairman  I  might         Prmclpal' 2  0^^  So 

cmnii                 P  »v5?    Americans.    Young  point   out   that   the   commandments   apply         "'"^'P^^    ^-  °°°-  °° 

bh^  L^^l°1       f   ,        new-found   wedded  equally  to  older  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  Total                                             »  floo  00 

Duss.  happy,   hopeful,   optimistic,   no   longer  young                                                                                            ioiai   2,  800.  00 

wait  to  buy  homes   washing  machines,  dish-                                             (Simple  annual  rate  21  percent.) 

wasners.  and   television  sets.  Nor  need  they.  The  Library  op  Congress, 

These   are    desirable    accoutrements   In    the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  '°'   Alternative: 

20th  century.  Washington,  D.C.,  April  18,  1967.  Postpone  purchase  1  year  or  more  to 

However.   In   a  "Buy   now  and   pay  later"  To:  The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening.  accumulate  40  percent  down,  and 

world   all   is   not   paradise.   A    young   couple  From:    Economic   Division.  purchase  smaller  new  car — $1,800 

inundated  by  credit  payments  may  suddenly  Subject:  The  lure  of  "easy"  credit  as  a  road  'ess.  $720  down.  Finance  $1,080  at 

oe    overwhelmed    and    their    marriage    may  to  financial  disaster:   an  Illustrative  case.  bank.    $5    per    $100    per    year,    2 

flounder  or.  worse,  be  washed  away  on  a  tidal  A  couple  with  $14,000  gross  income — $8,000  years: 

wave  of  unpaid  balances.  received  by  husband;   $6,000  by  wife.                 Monthly    payments $49 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  continued  1.  (a)   Buy  a  house  with  minimum  down-         Total    payments 1,188 

failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the  truth  in  payment  and  without  preparation  for  clos-  Interest  cost,  24  months                    "       108 

lending  act  proposed  m  S.  5  could  break  up  ing  costs: 
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Cost  of  muto: 

Down   720 

Interest --       108 

Principal    1.080 

Total    - - ---   1.908 

(Simple  annual  r.ue  9.3  percent.) 
(6).  (a)  Charge  current  purchases  and  p.^y 
out    on    revolving    creUU.    malntulning    $500 
balance : 

Monthly    payments $50.00 

Charge    for  credit 7.50 

Total 57.50 

Payments   In   year 600.00 

Charge  for  credit.  1  year 90.00 

ToUl- - 600.  00 

Interest    cost    on    revolving    account    $90 

(simple  annual  rate  18  percent). 
(b)    Alternative:    Reduce   amount   of   pur- 
chases  and   pay   cj.ih   and   obtain   cash   dis- 
count prices. 

6.  (a)  Neglect  to  carry -health  Insurance: 
Cost  of  child — doctor  and  hospital $650 

(b)   Hospitalization         Insurance         (2 

years)     -     480 

And  physicians  fee 240 

Total    720 

7.  (a)  Borrow  from  several  finance  com- 
panlea  to  meet  medical  expense.^,  and  to  con- 
solidate debts,  $1,500  In  5  loans  at  3 '  ,i  percent 
per  month. 

36  montha  with  refinancing- 
Monthly  payments  of  principal $41   66 

Interest  diminishes  monthly,  aver- 
ages     --     27  00 

Average  payment 68.96 

First  month's  payment —     91.  16 

If  paid  to  maturity.  Interest  cost  at 

34  percent  per  month  (3  years).  971   00 
(Simple  annual  rate  42  percent  I 
(t>)   Alternatives: 
Sorrow  from  bank  at  7  percent  discount  per 

year  far  2  years: 

Note   - $1,744 

Interest  (2  years)... 244 

Montbly    payment,    level    payment 

each  month 72  67 

(Simple  annual  rate  14.9  percent.) 

8.  Consolidate  debts  at  debt  po<->ler  or 
Budget  Adviser.  Add  at  least  12  U  percent  to 
amount  of  debt:  increase  paynkents  on  debts 
accordingly. 

Add  coats   1-7   are   for   various   f>ertods   of 
time,  and  total  would  not  be  appropriate. 
John  C.  Jackson, 
Specialist   m  Fiscal 
and  Financial  Economics. 

J  An  article  frotn  Everybody's  Money, 

1967  spring  Issue] 

Financial  10  Comma.ndments  foe  Yov.nq 

Markieo  Couples 

(By  Dr  Milton  Huber) 

Early  marriages  are  on  the  increase  again 
as  young  couples  grasp  for  a  moment  of  bliss 
now  In  the  midst  of  a  world  of  uncertainty. 

More  young  people  and  more  early  mar- 
riages apell  more  broken  marriages.  Among 
teenage  couples,  for  example,  half  of  the  mar- 
rlagea  end  In  divorce  or  separation.  High  on 
the  Ust  of  explanations  for  the  failure  of 
these  young  marriages  is  the  immature  use  of 
money. 

Young  married  couples,  and  those  soon  to 
be,  might  avoid  the  financial  pitfalls  of  mar- 
riage by  profiting  from  the  experience  of  one 
hundrwl  married  couples  whose  homes  were 
BO  threatened  by  the  misuse  of  money  early 
In  their  marriages  that  they  had  to  seek  pro- 
fessional counsel.  In  the  words  of  a  historian. 


the  fool  learna  from  per'^onnl  experience:  the 
wise  man  learns  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers. The  troubled  c.uples  with  severe  money 
problems  were  interviewed  In  Detroit.  Among 
the  questions  directed  to  them  were  snme 
Inquiring  into  how  they  had  gotten  Into 
trouble. 

More  Impressive  than  any  statistical  sum- 
mation of  it.e!r  answers  is  this  sampling  of 
their  comments: 

"You  have  a  Job  and  you  buy  Then  no  Job 
far  a  while  and  creditors  get  on  you  'cause 
you  want  to  keep  the  things  you  bought." 

"It  s  f:o  e:i,sy  to  borrow  money,  which  Is  a 
great  Inducement  to  debt.  St.ay  away  from 
small  loan  companies.  The  way  they  sppeal 
to  families — Just  keep  sending  you  letters 
encourftglne  you  to  borrow  " 

"We  would  have  done  all  right  if  he  hadn't 
lo.st  his  Job  for  a  spell" 

"I  Lhould  have  confided  In  my  wife  more." 

"Doii't  have  kids  rl?ht  aw:iy." 

"Plan  on  the  unexpected  We  didn't  plan 
on  sickness  or  a  short  week" 

"I  always  thoueht  we  would  pay  but  s,'>me- 
tliln^  hapijened  " 

"We  didn't  have  emergency  money  and 
had  to  borrow  Set  savings  aside  for  emer- 
gencies." 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  hours  spent  In 
Interviewing  these  over-Indebted  co'iples, 
this  Financial  "Ten  Commandments"  for 
■Young  Married  Couples  evolved.  The  ten 
points  summarize  their  advice  to  others  on 
how  to  avoid  the  money  problems  that  al- 
most wrecked  their  marriages  Post  them  on 
the  kitchen  bulletin  board  next  to  the  week- 
ly shopping  list  for  periodic  consultation: 
I 

Y'ou  shall  have  no  more  children  than  your 
income  will  permit  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  you  desire  for  them.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  older  children  become,  the  more  ex- 
pensive they  are  to  raise.  Financial  planning 
and  family  planning  must  complement  one 
another. 

n 

You  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  start- 
ing your  marriage  by  purchasing  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts  that  your 
parent.s  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  afford  and 
accim:iulate.  Ignore  this  commandment  and 
you  shall  t>e  bowed  down  with  debts  when  the 
first  child  comes  and  the  Income  from  the 
wife's  Job  Is  no  more.  Build  your  budget 
basically  around  tlie  Income  of  the  husband. 

Ill 
You  shall  not  taJce  for  granted  that  your 
mate  has  the  same  Ideas  about  spending 
money  that  you  have  Many  good  family 
names  are  taken  In  vain  by  creditors  be- 
cause couples  have  not  worked  out  a  spend- 
ing plan  together  aiid  assigned  the  responsi- 
bilities (or  shopping,  purchasing,  and  meet- 
ing ones  obligations  to  one  or  the  other. 

IV 

Remember  to  save  for  the  day  the  unex- 
pected happens  Plan  for  the  medlc.-U  emer- 
gency, the  short  week,  or  the  breakdown  of 
the  car.  Set  aside  In  savings,  from  the  top 
of  the  paycheck,  the  equivalent  of  income 
from  six  months  of  your  labor  to  care  for 
emergencies. 

V 

Honor  your  credit  rating.  Pay  your  debts 
on  time  so  that  instalment  credit  at  re.isona- 
ble  rates  will  always  be  available  when  you 
need  it  Beware  of  merchants  who  advertise 
"easy  credit  "  but  specialize  in  harsh  and 
expensive  repayment  contracts. 

VI 

Y'ju  shall  not  kill  your  chances  of  enjoy- 
ing the  g'X)d  life  by  buying  Impulsively  Es- 
pecially beware  of  door-to-door  salesmen  and 
the  lure  of  something  for  nothing,"  however 
disguised  Do  your  shopping  In  showrixims. 
not  your  living  room  Compare  merchandise 
and   prices  as  carefully  for  large  appliances 


and  furniture  as  you  do  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Nut  t  J  do  £0  is  tj  be  penny  wise  and 
dollar  fcxiUsh. 

VII 

You  shall  not  commit  yourself  to  any  in. 

stallment  contract  without  reading  it  com- 
pletely. Be  sure  that  all  blanks  have  been 
filled  in  and  tliat  all  verbal  agreements  have 
been  put  In  writing. 

VIXI 

You  should  not  cheat  yourself  by  securing 
new  loan.s  at  high  Interest  to  pay  off  old  due 
bills,  chari^lag  little  or  no  Interest.  This  is 
an  cxpen.sive  way  of  baying  time,  not  a  way 
of  paying  bills.  Tl-.e  continued  consolidation 
of  your  debts  can  lead  to  the  gradual  dis- 
integration of  your  marriage. 

vt.x 

You  shall  not  bear  the  responsibility  of 
purchr..^ing  a  car  or  major  appliance  on  the 
instalment  plan  without  Inquiring  Into  the 
true  annual  rate  of  Interest,  dollar  charp?s, 
and  other  special  fees.  Interest  rates  vary 
considerably.  Shop  for  your  credit  a.s  well  as 
your  merchandise. 

z 

You  shall  not  covet  a  house  of  your  own 
If  you  move  frequently.  Financing,  selling. 
and  closing  costs  increase  the  cost  of  home 
ownerslilp  prohibitively  for  families  which 
move  every  few  years.  Neither  shall  you  com- 
pare the  costs  of  renting  versus  buying  with- 
out including  all  of  the  costs  of  home  owner- 
slilp besides  monthly  mortgage  payments: 
depreciation.  t,\xes.  hazard  insurance,  mort- 
gage life  Insurance,  closing  costs,  upkeep  ,irJ 
repair,  and  income  from  interest  lost  on  sav- 
ing used  as  a  down  payment  on  a  house. 

Honor  these  commandments  and  your 
marriage  Ciin  be  harmonious,  even  prosper- 
ous, whatever  your  income. 

The  autlior  is  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Center  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  His 
Financial  "Ten  Commandments"  emerged 
from  a  study  In  depth  of  over-Indebted  fam- 
ilies. Dr.  Huber  was  formerly  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Michigan  Credit 
Union  League.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  In 
social  ethics  from  Boston  University. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  i.s  considering;  the  Truth-in- 
Londing  Act  of  1967.  The  histoid  of  this 
legislation  i.s  Ion?;  and  fraught  with  con- 
troversy. For  over  7  years  various  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  have  been  before  the 
Banking  and  CuiTcncy  Committee.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  hard  work,  persistence,  and 
sak'acity  of  the  distinpuished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  that 
truth  in  lending  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 
As  chairman  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Senator  Proxmire  this 
year  offered  a  new  approach  to  the  ma- 
jor area  of  contention,  revolving  credit 
and  guided  the  bill  through  various 
changes  to  a  unanimous  endorsement  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Tlic  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Sparkm.anI  also  has 
played  an  importajit  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  final  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  in  its  being  reported  by  the  full 
committee.  As  a  junior  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  wise  and  firm  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  and  his  part  In  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  this  legislation  has 
been  vital. 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967  pro- 
vides for  the  full  disclosure  of  the  costa 
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of  consumer  credit.  It  Is  only  a  disclosure 
bill  and  In  no  way  regulates  or  limits 
charges  for  credit.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  cost  of  consumer  credit,  except  for 
certain  classes  of  revolving  credit,  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents  and  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967  is 
a  compromise.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  workable  bill.  By 
providing  for  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  it  will  provide  corusumers  a  yard- 
stick by  which  they  can  compare  the  full 
cost  of  the  various  types  of  consumer 
credit.  With  this  knowledge  the  con- 
sumer can  shop  for  the  best  buy  in  credit 
and  protect  himself  from  paying  exces- 
sive charges  for  credit.  It  will  also  bene- 
fit the  honest  and  fair  lender  in  his  com- 
petition with  those  who  use  deceptive 
practices  to  charge  excessively  for  credit. 

The  bill  is  drafted  to  encourage  State 
action  in  enacting  legislation  in  this  field, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  States  will  take 
advantage  of  these  provisions. 

Consimier  debt  has  grown  dramatically 
in  the  last  two  and  a  half  decades  and 
it  promises  to  grow  even  larger  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  consumer  credit 
will  benefit  the  borrower,  the  honest 
lender,  and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons  I  supported  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
I  intend  to  continue  that  support  when 
we  vote  on  this  legislation  today. 

TRXJTH   IN    LENDING — A   TRIUMPH   FOR 
THE     AMERICAN     PEOPLE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  day 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  will  be  a  banner  date  for 
consumers  across  this  country  and  in  my 
State  of  Oregon. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  this 
legislation  since  it  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  January  7,  1960.  It  was 
the  great  Senator  from  Illinois — Mr. 
Douglas — who  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  pioneered 
its  consideration  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  S.  2755  of  the 
86th  Congress,  and  have  worked  consist- 
ently for  the  passage  of  that  bill  and  its 
successors. 

In  my  judgment  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  exacting  consideration 
of  this  measure,  and  for  its  fairness  to 
all  of  the  interests  which  are  Involved. 

This  legislation,  S.  5  of  this  90th  Con- 
gress, is  a  victory  for  the  consumer.  It 
provides  for  all  lending  institutions — the 
banks,  small  loan  companies,  credit 
unions,  retail  stores,  savings  and  loan 
as.sociations.  and  all  other  creditors — to 
di.sclose  their  interest  rates  on  most 
credit  .sales  fully  and  in  a  uniform  way. 
The  rates  of  interest  must  be  stated  as 
a  percentage  of  simple  interest,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  on  the  declining  balance  of 
!he  loan.  Charges,  fees,  and  insurance 
must  be  included  in  the  interest  rate  cal- 
culation. A  buyer  will  thus  be  able  to 
compare  the  cost  of  credit  among  dif- 
ferent lenders  the  way  he  or  she  shops 
for  other  items  which  he  or  she  buys,  and 
can  know  the  full  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise. In  this  way  families  can  manage 


their  credit  intelligently,  in  the  best  way 
for  their  individual  households. 

As  the  citizens  of  Oregon  know,  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  are  at  an  alltime 
high.  This  has  been  a  special  problem  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  additional  information  result- 
ing from  truth  in  lending  should  thus 
have  beneficial  effects  to  both  buyers  and 
to  the  businesses  which  must  be  their 
creditors. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  making 
such  legislation  is  among  the  highest 
functions  of  the  Congress.  The  credit 
industry  is  a  technical  field.  Practices 
have  grown  up  in  various  segments,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  are  entirely  legiti- 
mate and  adapted  to  the  particular  com- 
mercial conditions.  However,  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
a  buyer  gave  a  picture  of  confusion  to 
the  average  person  searching  for  credit. 
And,  it  is  the  average  consumer  who 
is  most  in  need  of  credit.  Between  1945 
and  1967,  constimer  credit  grew  from 
$5 ',2  billion  to  $92 Vz  billion,  or  17  fold. 
American  families  are  paying  $12.5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  interest  and  service  charges 
for  this  credit,  which  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  Federal  Grovemment  itself  pays  on 
the  national  debt.  However,  a  recent 
survey  of  800  families  found  that  the 
average  estimate  of  finance  charges  on 
debts  by  the  public  was  8.3  percent,  while 
the  actual  Interest  rate  paid  was  24  per- 
cent, or  nearly  three  times  higher. 

The  development  of  our  credit  system 
has  thus  enabled  American  industry  and 
business  to  increase  their  sales  at  a  rate 
4 ',2  times  greater  than  the  growth  of  our 
econSmy  as  a  whole.  It  has  also  enabled 
young  families  to  furnish  their  homes, 
acquire  cars  for  transportation  to  their 
jobs,  and  purchase  the  thousands  and 
one  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life. 
These  purchases  generally  come  during 
the  time  of  life  when  they  are  most 
needed  and  can  be  enjoyed  for  a  longer 
number  of  years.  Our  credit  system  Is 
one  of  the  foimdations  of  not  only  the 
overall  economy,  but  each  one  of  our 
home  economies. 

At  the  same  time,  a  truth-in-lending 
bill  was  required  to  protect,  and  did  in 
large  measure  protect,  the  credit  Indus- 
try and  the  5  million  small  and  large 
American  businesses  which  live  by  ex- 
tending credit.  In  revolving  credit,  which 
is  now  at  the  level  of  $3.5  billion,  and 
growing  rapidly,  there  Is  an  exemption 
for  all  accounts  which  make  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  balance  payable  in  1 
year.  Therefore,  the  ordinary  short  terra 
retail  credit  accounts  are  largely  outside 
the  scope  of  the  act.  Other  exemptions 
are  the  whole  first  mortgage  area,  busi- 
ness and  commercial  credit,  and  securi- 
ties loans. 

Only  the  Congress  is  in  a  position  to 
resolve  the  many  complex  Interests  in 
this  field,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  this  workmanlike  and  balanced 
legislation.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  26,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"may"  and  insert  "shall." 

On  page  26,  line  6,  Insert  after  the  second 
occurrence  of  the  word  "any"  the  words 
"Federal  or." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  correct  a 
typographical  mistake  in  the  bill,  and  it 
has  been  cleared  by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  to  make 
all  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYHU  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]  is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  William. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 

from  North  Dakota  tMr,  Burdick]  and 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 

are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BuhdickI,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  yirrcktr).  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No  180  Lfg  1 
TEAS— 92 


Aiken 

Harris 

Mortoa 

Allott 

Hart 

M'563 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

B*yh 

Haydea 

MuBkle 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

NeUon 

BIblo 

HUl 

Pas  to  re 

Bogga 

Holland 

Pearson 

Brew»t«c 

HoUtogs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Percy 

Bvrd,  Va. 

loouye 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

C-annon 

Javlts 

Kaiidolpb 

CarlsoB 

Jordan. N  C 

R.-l.-off 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

.S.-.j-.t 

Church 

Kennedy.  Maas 

.  Smathera 

Clark 

Keiuiedy,  N  Y. 

dmiib 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Loni;.  Mo 

Spo::g 

Curtla 

MaKnusoQ 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

MaiuOeld 

:>,nrurn?ton 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Tdlmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

□  lender 

McOee 

Tower 

Ervla 

McOovern 

Tyding* 

Fannla 

Mclntyre 

WiiUamm  N  J. 

Pong 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Pul  bright 

Mood  ale 

Tarborough 

Orlffln 

Monroner 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Oruenlns 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hanaen 

Morse 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

AndeiBoa 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

LaiLsche 

Ku.-*ieU 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

So  the  bill  (S.  5)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  brief  statement. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  was.  I  t>elieve.  in  very 
large  part  due  to  the  work  of  two  remarii- 
ably  able  staff  members — one.  Ken 
McLean,  as  able,  conscientious,  and  ef- 
fective a  staff  member  as  the  Senate  has; 
he  did  a  consistently  brilliant,  and  I  mean 
brilliant  Job.  The  other,  John  Evans, 
who  did  a  H>leDdid  job  worlOn^;  for  the 
minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ef- 
forts to  enact  a  credit  disclosure  meas- 
ure have  persisted  now  for  nearly  7  years. 
Long  pursued  by  Senator  Paul  E)ouglas. 
the  passage  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
of  1967  today  is  certainly  marked  with 
the  indelible  stamp  of  his  tirele&s  devo- 
tion, his  abiding  interest. 

Taking  up  the  quest  for  Senator 
Douglas  In  this  Congress  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PaoxMiREl.  I  jom  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Baiilclng  and  Currency  I  Mr.  SPAaKMAii) 
in  his  praise  of  Senator  Psoxhirs  earlier 
today.  Without  a  doubt,  the  ouLstaiKllng 


talent  and  dedicated  service  of  Senator 
Pro.xmire  assured  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  Both  in  conimittce.  and  on  the 
floor  today,  he  dl.splayed  the  Iceen  ad- 
vocacy and  sound  judgment  that  made 
unanimous  Senate  approval  a  certainty. 
The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  forever  in  his  debt. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utali  1  Mr. 
BennettI,  the  able  rankinR  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  similarly  is 
to  be  commended  for  urging  his  .strong 
support  for  this  measure  As  on  all  legis- 
lative proposals  that  have  Gained  his  en- 
dorsement, he  displayed  his  astute  and 
hi^'hly  effective  talents.  The  Senate  is 
grateful  for  his  wisdom,  his  articulate 
advocacy,  and  his  deep  appreciation  of 
the  issues  involved. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
tMr.  Sparkicv.n]  pLiyed  a  vital  role  In 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  Noteworthy 
was  his  clear  and  able  direction  of  the 
committees  action  and  his  forthright 
support  given  so  ably  during  the  discus- 
sion today. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  FMr. 
PercyI,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  jAvrrs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  MowdaleI  are  to  l>e 
thanked  for  offering  their  .strong  and 
sincere  views  and  likewise  for  contribut- 
ing so  ably  to  the  di.scusslon.  Their  wise 
and  profound  judgment  was  most  appre- 
ciated, as  was  the  clear  and  thoughtful 
assessment  of  the  propcsal  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Maine  (Mr  MuskieI,  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI,  and  Flonda 

(Mr.  HOLLA.VDl. 

Many  other  Senators  Joined  to  assure 
unanimous  approval  and  the  Senate  may 
indeed  be  proud  of  the  lively  and  provoc- 
ative views  expressed.  Each  of  us  may 
look  with  pride  upon  this  achievement. 
It  marks  a  large  step  In  the  direction  of 
what  I  believe  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  con.sumers  of  the  Nation,  while 
pre.serving  every  interest  of  those  in- 
stitutions affected  by  this  credit  disclo- 
sure propo.sal 

Again,  our  thanks  to  Senator  Douglas 
and  to  Senator  Proxmihe  This  success 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  their  ef- 
forts. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BERNARD  BOUTIN 
FROM  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  mornings  Washington  Post  by 
Drew  Pearson  concemiriK  the  magnifi- 
cent public  service  career  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Boutin,  who  has  resigned  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Po»t,  July   U.   1967 1 
Hbro  WrrHotT  HcADLiNca 

I  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

This  column,  which  has  flngerrd  the  In- 
eBclent  and  spotlighted  the  unethical,  to- 
day pays  tribute  to  an  unheralded  bureuu- 
crat  now  retiring  from  Government  He  Is 
Bernitrd  Boutin,  bead  or  the  Umall  Buslueiia 


Administration,  who  has  operated  without 
headlines,  without  scandal,  and  with  a 
healthy  record  of  promoting  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Government. 

There  was  a  time  when  business  and  the 
Goveriimenl  considered  themselves  enemies. 
But  under  President  Johnson  big  corpora- 
tions are  cooperating  In  Job  training  pro- 
grams while  small-town  banks  are  helping 
the  Small  Business  Administration  with 
lo.ins. 

What  happens  Is  that  when  local  banks 
c.iiinnt  m.ike  a  loan  they  cooperate  with  the 
Small  Business  Adminlsiraiion  either  In 
taking  p.irt  of  the  loan  or  getting  the  SBA 
to  tjke  It  ui;.  Admiulstrator  Boutin  h.ts  also 
retained  retired  Ixinkcrs  on  a  per  dlcm  allow- 
ance to  handle  this  cooperation  When  a  re- 
tired tmnker  npproaches  a  local  bank  not  as 
a  bureaucrat  but  as  a  buslnesfman  he  gets 
Ix-tter  cooperation. 

In  addition,  Boutin  has  drafted  more  than 
2000  retired  businessmen  to  work  with  the 
recipients  of  small  loiina  to  advise  on  their 
accounting  systems,  their  production  meth- 
ods and  their  general  techniques  These  re- 
tired businessmen  have  a  lot  of  know-how 
and  Buutln  has  been  using  it. 

Boutin  finds  that  President  Johnson  takes 
ft  great  personal  Interest  In  small  business. 
Despite  the  press  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
other  major  problems,  the  President  confers 
with  Boutin  every  two  weeks  on  sm;ill  busl- 
ne.s.s  progress. 

Boutin  is  now  leaving  the  government  for 
private  business.  The  reason:  He  has  10  chil- 
dren to  support. 

Note:  Boutin  Orst  trained  as  mayor  of 
I.acotila.  N.H  .  a  city  which  has  sent  such 
other  former  mayors  to  Washington  as 
former  Rep.  OUva  Huot  and  Sen.  Tom  Mc- 
Intvre. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  60  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
S  x;arraz; 

S  67  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
R.am  >n  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro; 

S  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fern.mdez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena; 

S.  16S  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Jordan  Fcrrando; 

S  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Garcia: 

S.  371.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks; 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jestu  L. 
L;istra; 

3  464  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gul- 
llermo  N   Hernande*.  Jr  ; 

S  465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Ouillermo  Martinez; 

S  499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S.  652  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cerUUn  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Slilpyard; 

•S  819  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thvir<iton: 

S  853  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel; 

S.  004  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmcge  Willis; 

S  996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolnnda  Lauzardo; 

S  1045  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  B. 
Conner:  and 

S.  1278  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florl- 
berto  S.  Puente. 


ENROLLED  BILL  CIGNED 


Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2762)  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Bernhard  Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy  (re- 
tired » . 


FEDERAL-  EMPLOYEES'  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  351,  S.  271. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  271)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  for  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  8704(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  Is 
entitled    to    be    Insured    for    an    amount    of 


p-oup  life  Insurance 

plus  an  equal  amount 

of  group  accidental 

death  and 

dismember- 

ment  Insurance  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 

lowing schedule; 

"11  annual  pay  is— 

The  amount  of 

The  amount  ot 

group  acciden- 

group lite 

insurance  is— 

tal  death  and 
dismember- 

Greater 

But  not  greater 

ment  insur- 

Itian— 

ttian— 

ance  IS— 

0 

J8,000 

Jl  0,000 

$10,000 

w.ooo 

9,000 

11,000 

11,000 

9.000 

10,000 

12,000 

12.000 

10,000 

11,000 

13,  000 

13,000 

11.000 

12,000 

14.000 

14,000 

12.000 

13,000 

15.000 

15,000 

13.000 

14.000 

16.000 

16,000 

14.000 

15.000 

17.000 

17,000 

15.000 

16.000 

18.000 

18,000 

16,000 

17,000 

19.000 

19.000 

17.000 

18.000 

20.000 

20,  000 

18.000 

19.000 

21.000 

21,000 

19.000 

20, 000 

22.  000 

22.  000 

20,  000 

21.000 

23.000 

23.000 

21,000 

22.000 

24,000 

24,000 

22,000 

23,000 

25,000 

25. 000 

23.000 

24,000 

26, OPO 

26. 000 

24.000 

25,000 

27,000 

27.  000 

25,000 

26,000 

28.000 

28,000 

26,  000 

27,000 

29.000 

29, 000 

27,000 

30,  000 

30,  000" 

Sec.  2.  Section  8707  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  8707.  Employee    deductions;    withholding 

"During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
nil.si;lon  under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  em- 
ployee an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the 
level  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, of  the  Insurance." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8708(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  thu  title,  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  level  cost,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  of  the  Insur- 
ance shall  be  contributed  from  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  which  is  used  to  pay  him." 


Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
and  shall  have  no  eflfect  In  the  case  of  an 
officer  or  employee  who  died,  was  finally  sep- 
arated, or  retired  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee 
who  dies  or  retires  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  the  amount  of  In- 
surance shall  be  determined  as  if  such 
amendments  were  in  effect  during  such 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  Monroney]  may  wish  to 
make  a  statement  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  passage  of  the  bUl.  If  not,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

This  is  a  bill  carefully  considered  and 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  to  improve  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate 
life  and  accident  Insurance  coverage  for 
Federal  employees.  We  felt  that  the  life 
insurance  available  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  Government  employees  not  only  costs 
them  a  larger  percentage  than  Is  nor- 
mally the  case  In  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee relationship,  but  also  that,  while 
It  offered  a  fairly  reasonable  amount  of 
coverage  during  the  working  years,  the 
coverage  decreased,  after  retirement,  to 
a  very  low  point.  We  believe  that  the 
pending  bill  is  necessary  to  Improve 
that  situation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  Benefits 
and  Life  Insurance,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  heard  testimony  from  some 
28  witnesses  who  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
legislation.  The  committee  itself  held 
several  sessions  in  an  effort  to  bring  out 
a  bill  that  we  felt  would  be  satisfactory. 
As  was  brought  out  in  these  sessions, 
the  present  law,  which  provides  the  Fed- 
eral employee  Insurance  only  In  the 
amount  of  his  salary,  graduated  up  to 
the  next  highest  $1,000,  Is  Inadequate.  In 
other  words,  an  employee  who  makes 
$7,500  a  year  Is  entitled  to  only  $8,000 
worth  of  insurance. 

The  pending  bill,  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  provides  that  every  Fed- 
eral employee  may  have  a  minimum  of 
$10,000  insurance.  In  addition,  because 
this  bill  provides  for  a  minimum  of 
$10,000,  that  amo.imt,  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  per  month  after  retirement, 
will  be  reduced  to  no  less  than  $2,500. 

Employees  who  earn  more  than  $8,000 
a  year  will  have  an  additional  $2,000  in- 
surance. So,  the  employee  earning 
$10,000  will  have  $12,000  insurance.  This 
is  a  major,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  modification  to  help 


recruit  and  retain  good  people  for  man- 
agement positions. 

This  bill  provides  permanent  ma- 
chine: y  for  paying  the  actuarial  cost  of 
insurance  purchased  under  the  program 
so  that  no  deficit  will  develop  similar  to 
tlie  retirement  fund,  or  requiring  a  sud- 
den increase  in  the  annual  premium. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  old  ratio,  at  which  the 
employee  pays  66S  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  and  the  Federal  Government 
pays  33 'a  percent,  should  be  modified 
and  modernized.  Therefore  the  bill  as  re- 
ported provides  that  the  employee  pay 
only  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  policy,  and 
the  Federal  Government  40  percent. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  of  great  help  to 
the  employee.  The  top  limit,  graduated 
by  the  amount  of  the  salary  that  is 
earned  by  the  Goverrmient  employee, 
has  been  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000  a  year,  commensurate  with  Level 
II  of  the  Executive  Salai-y  Schedule. 

The  pending  measure,  I  believe,  will 
be  a  great  deal  less  in  cost  than  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  last  year.  The  cost  of 
the  bill  of  last  year — which,  as  Senators 
know,  was  vetoed — would  have  been 
$196.3  million  annually,  of  which  the 
Government  would  have  paid  $91  mil- 
lion. 

The  present  bill,  S.  271,  has  been 
changed  to  reduce  the  annual  cost  by 
more  than  $90  million  below  the  cost  of 
H.R.  6926,  and  thus  save  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  employees  alike  a 
considerable  amount  of  money. 

We  feel  that  the  measure  as  now  pro- 
posed meets  the  objections  which  pre- 
viously resulted  in  the  presidential  veto, 
and  also  will  help  particularly  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  who, 
at  a  young  age,  while  drawing  a  small 
salary  will  be  provided  with  a  $10,000  in- 
surance policy,  which  will  protect  them 
as  long  as  they  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  at  a  cost  that  is  very 
little  above  that  which  they  are  now  pay- 
ing for  a  considerable  lesser  amount  of 
insurance.  Because  of  their  relative 
youth,  and  because  of  the  generally  large 
families  that  they  have,  we  feel  that  this 
$10,000  minimum  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees is  entirely  just,  and  should  be 
adopted  as  the  minimum  amount. 

I  believe  that  under  this  bill,  the  total 
cost  Is  properly  shared.  The  Grovern- 
ment,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  will 
be  paying  $54,9  million,  and  the  em- 
ployees will  be  paying  $51.2  million;  so 
they  break  almost  even,  on  the  cost  shar- 
ing, as  to  the  actual  dollars  involved. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
on  this  measure  was  unanimous;  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  [Mr.  Carlson],  whose 
help  and  leadership  has  contributed  in 
such  an  important  way  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  wiU  be  glad  to  have  the  mini- 
mum protection  raised,  and  to  get  the 
bill  speeded  along  toward  final  enact- 
ment, so  that  employees  will  have  good 
insurance  protection,  and  an  adequate 
reserve  for  old  age,  In  addition  to  the 
retirement  fund. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  addrew  myself  to  the  ?roup  life  In- 
surance bill.  8.  271,  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Port  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  would  amend  Public  Law 
83-598,  the  group  life  insurance  law 

I  commend  our  chairman,  the  dlstln- 
grilshed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
MoNRONKT]  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee not  only  for  holding  the  hearings 
but  also  for  presenting  the  pending  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  action  and  considera- 
tion today. 

The  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  to  see  it  go  It  does  not  so  as  far  as 
the  bill  which  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  was  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

It  was  my  privilege,  ii;  the  83d  Con- 
gress to  sponsor  the  group  life  insurance 
bill  which  became  Public  Law  83-598 
This  was  a  history-making  law,  author- 
izing the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  available  group  life  Insurance  for 
civilian  employees  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  was  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  many  relative  to  this  legislation, 
but  through  cooperative  study  by  in- 
dustry. Government,  and  employee 
groups,  a  conclusion  was  reached  and  a 
law  was  passed  that  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  employees  and  of  value  to  all  .seg- 
ments of  our  economy 

Now,  this  was  a  good  law,  but  it  was 
not  perfect.  Perfect  laws  are  not  written 
We  must  continue  to  look  forward  to  Im- 
provements in  statute  laws 

Personally,  I  believe  the  life  insurance 
law  should  be  amended  to  provide  the 
employee  the  opportunity  to  carry  more 
insurance  if  that  is  his  wish,  and  that  the 
f£ice  of  the  policy  should  reduce  to  no 
lower  than  50  percent  of  the  policy  upon 
retirement.  This  should  include  retired 
Federal  employees. 

Some  policies  under  current  law  would 
pay  the  survivor  of  the  employee  no 
more  than  $1,200  This  is  entirely  unjus- 
tified. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  current  law 
the  employee  pays  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  and 
the  Government  pays  approximately 
one-third  of  the  cost  Therefore,  some 
of  the  retired  employees  whose  insur- 
ance is  still  in  force  are  not  getting 
enough  for  their  money  I  firmly  believe 
the  ratio  of  cost  should  be  on  no  less 
than  a  50-50  basis  This  would  be  more 
nearly  In  line  with  this  type  of  insurance 
carried  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  President,  also  under  the  current 
law  the  face  of  the  policy  upon  retire- 
ment or  age  65  whichever  occurs  later, 
reduces  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per 
month  until  the  policy  is  one-fourth  of 
the  policy  at  the  time  of  retirement,  or 
age  65. 

Mr.  President,  this  reduction  is  too 
drastic.  For  many  years  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  reduction  should  be  1 
percent  per  month  and  that  the  policy 
would  reduce  to  no  lower  than  50  percent 
of  Its  value  at  the  time  of  retirement, 
or  age  65. 

It  Is  true,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  permits  the  employee  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  $2,000  of  insurance, 
but  the  $2,000  additional  Insurance,  like 
the  original  policy  also  reduces  at  the 


rate  of  2  percent  per  month  until  it  has 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  tx)licy  at 
retirement,  or  ai;e  65,  whichever  come.s 
later. 

Mr  President,  I  .shall  not  object  to.  or 
oppose  S  271  because  I  believe  It  ha.s 
merit  I  only  wish  the  Senate  bill  had 
included,  at  a  little  more  cost,  features 
which  would  have  made  Public  Law  83- 
598  a  much  Ijetter  law 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  accomijanying  the 
bill  '  No  364  <  may  be  pruned  at  thi.s  point 
in  the  Record  to  explain  more  fully  the 
details  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ubjecuon.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    AND  JOSTirlCATION 

S  271  iiicorpor.ites  ch.^nc;es  In  the  Federal 
employees'  group  life  Insurance  progriim  It 
provides  d  new  insurance  program  for  all 
employees  under  the  law  to  give  Insurance 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  employees'  b.tsic 
annual  salary  i  rounded  off  to  the  next  hl.;h- 
er  »1,000).  plus  $2,000,  but  not  less  than  a 
$10,000  policy  A  maximum  of  $30,000  Is  es- 
tablished The  ccs'-shanng  r.itlo  Is  changed 
from  66  6  percent  for  the  employees  and  33  3 
percent  for  the  agency  to  60  percent  and  40 
percent,  re.spectlvely 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Sen.ite  Sub- 
committee on  Health  Benellts  and  Life  In- 
surance developed  legislation  to  provide  sub- 
stantial improvement  In  the  life  Insurance 
program  Evidence  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  private  enterprise  Insur- 
ance programs  had  progressed  far  beyond  the 
Federal  program,  which  has  been  largely  un- 
changed since  lie  enactment  In  1954 

H  R  6926.  the  bill  which  pas-sed  Congress 
In  1966.  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson 
That  legislation  provided  each  employee  with 
a  policy  of  I'j  times  his  annual  salary,  plus 
an  additional  $2,000  of  Insurance  not  affected 
by  the  reduction  after  retirement 

In  his  message  of  disapproval,  the  Presi- 
dent cited  the  inflationary  dangers  present 
In  the  economy  at  that  time  and  the  high 
cost  to  both  the  employees  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  H  R  6926  The  total  cost  of  that  bill 
would  ha'.e  been  $196  3  million  annually,  of 
which  the  Government  paid  $91  million. 

To  meet  these  objections,  S  271  has  been 
amended  to  reduce  the  annual  cost  by  more 
than  $90  million  below  the  cost  of  HR  6926 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  Federal  employees 
an  attractive  and  progressive  Insurance  plan 

I.NSl-RANCE    PROTECnON 

The  present  program  provides  Insurance 
approximately  equal  to  annual  basic  salary 
(rounded  off  to  the  next  higher  11,000)  up  to 
a  maxlmiun  of  $20,000  plus  aji  equal  amount 
of  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  In- 
surance The  employee  pays  25  cents  bi- 
weekly for  each  $'.000  life  insurance  (•6.50 
per  .$1000  per  year),  or  two-thirds  of  the 
cost. 

At  retirement  or  attaining  age  65.  whichever 
occurs  later,  the  employee  ceases  to  pay  a 
premium  but  continues  to  be  Insured.  Be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  first  full  month 
after  he  ce.^ses  to  pay.  the  value  of  the  In- 
surance (not  including  accidental  death  in- 
surance, which  expires)  begins  to  decline  at 
the  rat*  of  2  percent  each  month  until  25 
percent  of  the  face  value  remains  This  point 
Is  reached  38  month;  after  he  ceases  to  pay. 
An  employee  retiring  at  age  65  with  $10,000 
insurance  will  have  a  death  l>eiieflt  of  $2,500 
payable  at  age  68  and  thereafter 

S.  271  changes  the  program  to  provide  more 
Insurance  during  an  employee's  service,  more 
payable  as  a  death  benefit  after  retirement, 
and    Increases    the    Government's    contribu- 


tion from  one-third  to  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  tlie  program 

.\n  employee  earning  $9,500  today  h;is  .in 
Insurance  policy  of  $10,000  Under  S  '271  he 
wUl  have  a  policy  of  $12,000.  After  retire- 
ment, the  policy  would  decline  at  the  pres- 
ent 2  percent  rate  each  month  until  25  per- 
cent of  the  ?12.000  remains  ($3,000).  20 
percent  more  Insurance  than  under  present 
law 

LEVEL    COST    OP    THE    INSURANCE    PROCPAM 

Under  existing  law.  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
nUsslon  IS  authorized  to  establi&h  the  con- 
tribution Of  the  employees  and  the  agencies 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  25  cents  biweekly  for 
$1,000  Insurance  for  the  employees  and  wne- 
half    that   amount   for   agencies 

When  the  pro-^ram  v;as  established  iii  1954 
that  amount  wa.-;  believed  adequate  to  p.iy 
the  level  cf>st  of  the  Insurance  provided  Sev- 
eral minor  Iiberaliza'lons  have  mcre.ised  the 
cost  and  the  gradual  escalation  of  Federal 
salaries  has  increased  the  amounts  of  In- 
surance earned  intc  retirement  even  though 
employees  have  paid  for  lesser  amounts  of 
Insurance  during  most  of  their  working 
years  The  result  is  that  the  actual  present 
cost  Ls  45  5  cents  per  $1,000  and  the  premium 
paid  Is  only  37  5  cents  Existing  reserves  are 
adequate  to  pay  the  premium  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  as  time  passes,  the  cost 
will  increase  to  the  point  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial Increase  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  annual  premium. 

To  avoid  this  problem,  the  committee  has 
Included  provisions  to  require  that  the  rate 
of  contribution  be  established  by  the  Com- 
mission and  revised  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  actual  level  cost  of  the  insurance 
program  The  25  cents  biweekly  limitation  is 
repealed  and  the  Commission  will  make  ad- 
justments In   the  rate   whenever  necessary 

The  establishment  of  a  $10,000  minimum 
policy  will  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  insurance 
to  41  2  cents  per  $1,000.  The  reason  for  the 
decline  Is  the  large  amount  of  Insurance  ap- 
plicable to  employees  In  lower  salary  rates, 
most  of  whom  are  young  and  In  good  health 
This  reduction,  combined  with  an  Increase  In 
the  Government's  share  of  the  cost,  means 
that  employees  will  for  the  present  continue 
to  pay  only  25  cents  per  $1,000  insurance. 

COST   SHARING 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  ratio 
of  cost  be  changed  from  its  present  2  to  1 
to  3  to  2.  the  employees  continuing  to  pay 
a  major  portion  of  the  cost.  Similar  Insurance 
programs  in  private  Industry  are  often  paid 
for  in  full  by  the  employer  or  at  least  on  a 
50  50  basis. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  S.  271  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  Benefits  and 
Life  Insurance  on  February  7  and  8,  1967. 
Testimony  was  presented  by  28  witnesses  and 
organizations. 

Testimony  from  several  organizations  rec- 
ommended Including  previously  retired  em- 
ployees In  the  bill,  particularly  by  extending 
to  them  the  opportunity  to  purchase  $2,000 
unreduclng  Insurance. 

The  committee  has  given  this  proposal 
very  thoughtful  consideration.  It  Is  mindful 
of  the  needs  of  our  many  faithful  retired 
employees  and  their  families  and  has  done 
much  to  insure  their  economic  comfort  En- 
actment of  a  $2,000  policy  for  this  very  de- 
serving group  would  affect  more  than  400.000 
people  and  would  cost  the  Government  about 
$800  million. 

The  econonaic  realities  of  the  present  time 
prevented  the  committee  from  including 
such  a  proposal  In  the  bill. 

COST 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  estimates  the 
annual  cost  of  this  bill  to  be  $106.1  million. 
The  employees  will  pay  $51.2  million  and  the 
Government  will  pay  $54.9  million. 

1    Changing  the  cost-sharing  ratio  for  the 
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present  program  from  2  to  1  to  3  to  3  will 
cost  the  Government  $12.5  mllUon  and  re- 
duce the  employee's  share  by  $12.5  million. 

2.  Providing  permanent  level  cost  financ- 
ing will  cost  the  Government  $16  million 
and  the  employees  $24.1  million. 

3.  Increasing  the  amount  of  Insurance  and 
establishing  a  minimum  of  $10,000  will  co«t 
the  Government  $26.4  million  and  the  em- 
ployees $39.6  million. 

SECTIONAL   ANALYSIS 

Section  1  establishes  a  new  life  Insurance 
table  which  will  provide  Insurance  equal  to 
annual  salary,  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
$1,000,  plus  $2,000;  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
and  a  maximum  amount  of  $30,000. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  premium  contribution  rate  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  level  cost  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram. This  authority  is  mandatory,  not  dis- 
cretionary. Section  2  also  lowers  the  em- 
ployees' share  of  the  premium  cost  from  66.6 
percent  to  60  percent. 

Section  3  increases  the  Government's 
share  from  33.3  to  40  percent. 

Section  4  provides  effective  dates  for  the 
bill.  The  provisions  are  not  retroactive,  and 
will  not  affect  any  employee  who  resigned, 
retired,  or  died  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  271)  was  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  OF  NEW  YORK 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  be  recognized  on  tomorrow 
morning  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  immediately  after  the  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  and  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  comnilttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  through 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY  AT 
11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  on  tomorrow, 


It  stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MUNDT  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mxindt]  be  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  hour  immediately 
after  the  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  Thursday  momtng,  and  that 
Immediately  following  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
through  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  379, 
H.R.  10918.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bUl  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10918)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     A     NA- 
TIONAL OIL  SHALE  POLICY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  turmoil  in 
the  Middle  East  again  dramatizes  the 
Importance  of  oil  to  the  Industrialized 
nations  of  the  world.  And  It  should  make 
more  compelling  the  desirability  of  swift 
development  of  the  oil — and  alumlniun 
and  sodium — locked  in  the  shale  reserves 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

The  shale  land  in  these  three  States  is 
estimated  to  contain  almost  70  times  the 
Nation's  proved  reserves  of  crude  petro- 
leum. During  8  days  of  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, estimates  of  the  number  of 
barrels  which  could  be  extracted  from 
the  shale  ran  from  360  billion  to  2  tril- 
lion. That  Is  a  wide  spread,  but  when  you 
consider  that  this  country  uses  only 
about  3>2  billion  barrels  yearly,  no  mat- 
ter what  estimate  you  accept,  it  adds  up 


to  a  lot  of  oil  in  those  shale  deposits.  In 
addition,  substantial  amounts  of  sodium 
and  aluminum  are  present. 

Approximately  11  million  acres  of  this 
land — or  80  percent — are  owned  by  the 
Government  and  350,000  acres  by  private 
owners.  Of  the  350,000  acres,  about 
205,000  acres  are  owned  by  major  oil 
companies.  The  Government  land  has 
been  encumbered  by  the  filing  of  almost 
2,500  claims  by  private  parties  covering 
close  to  4,000,000  acres.  These  claims  are 
being  contested  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

To  put  these  sums  in  perspective  con- 
sider that  a  500-acre  plot  of  land — 'with 
25-barrel-per-ton  shale — would  contain 
approximately  1,800,000,000  barrels  of 
oil, 

Tlie  question  is:  How  best  can  we  de- 
velop the  resource? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  way  to  ob- 
tain early  development  is  to  Insure  max- 
imum competition — not  monopoUzation. 
The  danger  of  stagnation  which  mo- 
nopoly would  bring  was  recognized  back 
in  1920  by  the  framers  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  They  WTote  into  the  law 
the  requirement  that  in  any  leasing  ar- 
rangement provision  should  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  monopoly. 

On  May  7  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior issued  regulations  establishing  a 
Government  oil  shale  leasing  policy.  As 
I  see  it,  this  program  would  have  some 
very  unhappy  results — monopolization  by 
the  major  integrated  American  oil  com- 
panies of  the  resources  locked  in  these 
shale  deposits,  higher  consumer  prices  in 
the  long  run  for  petroleum  products, 
lackadaisical  development  of  the  re- 
source. 

There  are  three  prerequisites  for  pri- 
vate development  of  the  resource:  land, 
technology,  and  economic  incentive. 

With  350,000  acres  of  this  land  now 
held  by  private  owners,  the  Government 
proposes  to  make  an  additional  30,000 
acres  available  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. One  can  ask  why  any  Govern- 
ment land  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  vast 
acreage  in  private  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment acreage  to  be  made  available  is  so 
small  one  wonders  if  it  would  have  sig- 
nificant impact  on  development  of  the 
resoui'ce. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  Government 
land  is  necessary  to  development  of  this 
resource.  But  assuming  a  case  can  be 
made  for  leasing,  it  can  be  made  only  if 
the  additional  land  goes  into  hands  not 
now  holding  acreage,  and  not  then  If 
those  new  hands  have  economic  Interests 
which  obviously  work  against  develop- 
ment of  the  resource. 

Any  discussion  of  acres  is  meaningless 
unless  related  to  the  barrels  of  oil  con- 
tained in  the  acres.  Combinations  of  fig- 
ures can  be  put  together  and  result  in 
wide  differences  in  the  total  oil  said  to 
be  in  the  deposit.  Adopt  a  median  fig- 
ure— assuming  that  30,000  acres  contain 
25-barrel-per-ton  shale,  which  would  be 
neither  the  smallest  nor  largest  amount 
in  the  area — then  the  oil  involved  would 
be  1,800,000,000  barrels  per  year  for  the 
next  50  years — almost  two-tliirds  of  our 
yearly  consumption  for  half  a  century. 
Small  wonder  that  those  companies  with 
substantial  investment  in  other  oil  re- 
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serves  would  serve  their  own  economic 
interests  by  keeping  shale  nil  develop- 
ment to  a  minimum,  or  by  keeping  the 
production  under  their  own  control.  Ad- 
ditionally, some  of  these  oil  companies 
have  what  appears  to  be  a  greater  In- 
terest and  Investment  in  developing  other 
sources  of  energy  such  as  coal  and 
uranium. 

During  our  hearings  witnesses  advised 
us  that  technology  is  piesently  available 
through  mining  methods  to  market  this 
rp.t;ource  at  prices  competitive  with  con- 
ventional crude. 

Much  of  the  Initial  mininij  and  "retort" 
technology  was  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Rifle  Plant  in  Colorado 
following  World  War  II  At  the  point 
that  a  major  breakthrouth  .seemed  im- 
minent, its  funds  were  cut  off.  and  after 
10  years  of  extensive  work  and  $15  mil- 
lion of  tax  expenditures,  the  plant  wa.s 
forced  to  close  down  Sub.sequently,  the 
plant  was  reopened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  Foun- 
dation and  by  agreement  i.s  beint;  oper- 
ated by  six  of  the  major  mlf^E rated  oil 
companies. 

Since  the  oil  companies  have  taken 
over  Rifle,  it  is  difficult  to  di.-icover  what. 
If  any,  progress  Ls  t)einK  made 

In  any  case.  Government  research 
conducted  during  the  period  the  plant 
was  open  did  contribute  to  the  ba.sic  re- 
tort technology. 

Beginning  In  1957.  Tu.sco.  an  inde- 
pendent corpwration.  began  acquiring 
land  and  experimenting  with  a  pilot  plant 
operation  for  retorting  oil  shale  In  1964 
Tosco  Joined  with  Cleveland  Cliff  Iron 
Co.  and  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  to  estab- 
lish the  operability  and  economics  of  the 
system  developed  by  To.sco  As  a  result 
of  this  work  Tosco  ha.s  commi.ssioned 
a  contractor  to  build  a  commercial  plant 
and  expects  to  have  production  of  58.000 
barrels  dally  by  1970 

Its  vice  president  testified  that  To.sco 
technology  is  available  to  anyone  upon 
payment  of  a  rea.sonable  royalty 

This  Indicates  there  is  sufficient  tech- 
nology now  available  to  be','in  construc- 
tion of  production  facilities,  if  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  350  000  acres  now  in 
private  hands  want  production 

In  fact.  Orlo  Chllds  director  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Foundation  procram,  has  pointed  out 
that,  insofar  as  the  retort  mining  proc- 
ess Is  concerned,  the  kind  of  research 
needed  now  grows  out  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  material  He  described  it 
as  an  "ongoing  situation  " 

Future  technolocry  will  center  on  the 
"in  situ"  process  that  depends  on  under- 
ground explosions  which  shatter  the 
shale  formations  under  .ligh  heat  con- 
ditions, causing  the  oil  to  collect  in  pools 
which  are  then  pumped  out  This  tech- 
nology is  in  Its  Infancy  and  Is  being  de- 
veloped by  an  AEC-private  industry  con- 
sortium which  is  only  now  getting 
underway.  At  the  present  rate  of  ac- 
tivity. It  may  well  be  years  before  this 
technology  Is  perfected 

Economic  incentive  would  seem  to 
favor  development  by  other  than  the  big 
oil  companies.  Most  of  the  majors — oil 
crisis  notwithstanding — have  huge  in- 
vestments In  traditional  crude  sources 


It  would  appear  not  to  be  in  their  best 
economic  interests  to  see  shale  re.serves 
developed  rapidly. 

Consider  the  experience  of  Union  Oil 
Company.  Union  Oil  docs  not  have  vast 
crude  reserves,  but  it  does  own  substan- 
tial shale  oil  lands — 50,000  acres.  It  had 
spent  $15  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment looking  toward  oil  from 
shale,  in  order  to  improve  its  crude  po- 
sition But  when  it  appeared  that  Union 
was  on  the  thre.shold  of  develoiiment  of 
shiUe  oil.  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  purchased 
$120  million  of  Union's  convertible  de- 
bentures and  placed  the  vice  chairman 
of  Jie  Mellon  Bank  on  Union's  board 
of  directors.  Mellon  interests  control 
Gulf  Thereafter  Gulf  be:.;an  supplying 
Uiiajn  With  one-fourth  of  its  requirc- 
mcnt.s  for  purchased  crude  with  Gulfs 
Kuwait  oil.  Union's  research  and  devcl- 
opnieat  ceased  after  this  anan^-emcnt — 
to  the  apparent  benefit  of  both  Gulf  and 
Union.  This  e.Kainple  explains  why  it 
seems  to  me  that  international  nil  com- 
panies with  huge  reserves  of  cheap  for- 
eign crude  do  not  want  rapid  develop- 
ment of  shale  oil. 

Yet  the  Secretary's  program  would 
liave  the  practical  effect  of  freezing  out 
potential  competitois  and  guaranteeing 
that  only  the  major  oil  companies  could 
particii>ate 

Why  would  the  program  have  this  ef- 
fecf  Because  it  ties  leasint;  of  the  land 
to  long-term  research  programs  The 
Secretary  would  lease  land  to  private  in- 
dustry in  return  for  research  and  de- 
velopment work  by  the  lessees.  Ap- 
parently, the  Secretary  initially  would 
determine  which  research  programs  were 
acceptable  After  the  research  period — 
not  to  exceed  10  years — the  Secretary 
would  determine  how  much  additional 
land  to  allow  the  successful  researcher 
for  commercial  development — not  to  ex- 
ceed 5.120  acres. 

Those  not  successful  in  their  research 
or  who  did  not  i)articipate  would  get  no 
land  Royalties  would  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  net  income  obtained  from 
sale  of  the  mineral  extracted 

To  one  concerned  with  speedy  develop- 
ment, the  flaws  seem  apparent 

First,  the  u.se  of  land  subsidies  to  en- 
courage research  would  discourage  all 
but  the  largest  integrated  oil  companies 
from  competition  for  the  lea.ses  The  eco- 
nomic strength  of  these  com!>anies 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  for 
land  leases  which  may  produce  nothing 
for  a  number  of  years  and  to  engage  in 
research  programs  without  any  hope  for 
short-range  returns— but  which  could 
lead   to   i'reat   profits   in   the   long   run 

Second,  it  would  keep  enterprising 
companies  willing  to  proceed  with  pres- 
ent technology  from  actually  beginning 
pnxluction  of  the  resources  Companies 
which  need  to  be«in  early  production  to 
.support  financially  their  activity  simply 
cannot  afford  a  lengthy  research  and 
development  proi;ram  Only  a  company 
with  substantial  profits  from  other  ac- 
tivities could  do  .so 

Third,  it  would  keep  some  of  the  best 
sources  of  research  and  devi-lopment — 
the  smaller  research  oriented  corpora- 
tions which  specialize  in  research,  not 
production— from  becoming  Involved 
Research  speciali.sts — from  whom  sjme 


of  our  most  dramatic  technological  ad- 
vances come — for  all  practical  purposes 
would  be  frozen  out  of  the  program. 

Fourth,  the  program — favoring  as  it 
does  the  large  integrated  oil  company — 
would  discourage  total  development  of 
all  the  resources  involved,  particularly 
aluminum  and  sodium.  Given  the  pres- 
ent state  of  technologv.  limited  as  it  is 
to  oil  recovery  processes,  there  would  be 
no  incentive  for  other  than  oil  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  program  and 
their  expertise  is  in  drilling — not  min- 
ing 

Filth.  It  requires  the  mo;:t  [)ervasive 
kind  of  continuous  Government  regula- 
tion with  .subjective  dccision.s  to  be  made 
on  a  regular  basis.  This  could  be  a  sti- 
fling barrier  to  rapid  development,  and 
an  open  invitation  to  charges  of  "give- 
away" no  matter  how  proper  the  de- 
cisions. 

Sixth,  the  system  of  royalties,  based 
on  net  income,  means  that  no  royalties 
need  be  paid  until  net  income  reaches  a 
certain  point  Economic  incentive  to  in- 
tensive development,  therefore,  would 
not  be  present  for  an  integrated  com- 
pany with  other  sources  of  net  income 
An  integrated  oil  company  whose  best 
interest  might  be  served  by  sitting  on 
the  land,  rather  than  developing  it,  and 
by  keeping  others  from  getting  leases, 
would  find  this  provision  tailor  made  to 
its  interests 

In  addition,  a  word  of  caution  Is  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  the  "blocking  up' 
part  of  the  Secretary's  plan  which  would 
trade  Government  oil  shale  land  for 
private  oil  shale  land.  I  am  told  that 
such  a  trade  Is  without  precedent  with 
respect  to  minerals  because  value  cannot 
Yie  determined  adequately.  Even  in  tim- 
ber land  exchanges,  where  the  resource 
exchanged  can  be  seen  and  tabulated, 
there  is  continual  disagreement  between 
the  Goverrunent  and  industry  as  to  the 
value  of  the  respective  pieces  of  land 
How  much  more  tenuous  would  be  the 
determination  with  respect  to  the  value 
of  oil  shale. 

One  as{3ect  of  the  program  should  be 
applauded  vigorously.  It  provides  that 
the  Government  will  acquire  title  to  all 
inventions  made  in  the  cour.se  of  the 
research  under  the  lease,  and  the  fur- 
ther requirement  for  licensing  of  other 
patents  necessary  to  development  of  the 
resource.  Protection  is  accorded  the  re- 
.search-developer  in  event  of  exceptional 
circumstances  and  a  reasonable  royalty 
Is  provided  for  patents  owned  by  the 
research-developer. 

Making  all  technology  available  to  the 
public  at  the  earliest  moment  is  vital  to 
rapid  and  competitive  development  of 
the  resource 

Having  raised  these  criticisms,  let  me 
suggest  alternatives  for  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  re.sources — not  just  the 
oil.  but  the  aluminum  and  sodium: 

First,  public  land— perhaps  30,000 
acres  is  a  good  start^should  be  thrown 
open  to  leasing  on  a  bid  bas;.s  It  should 
not  be  tied  in  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  conceivable  that  smaller  com- 
panies and  con.sortiums  could  raise  suf- 
ficient capital  to  erect  production  facil- 
ities which  promise  an  early  return  on 
investment,  but  could  not  raise  the 
money  for  extensive  research  for  a  period 
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of  10  years,  following  which  additional 
capital  would  be  required  to  begin  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  that  some  are  willing 
to  begin  production  now.  It  may  be  that 
others  would  prefer  to  wait  until  better 
technology  Is  available,  but  this  is  a  deci- 
sion that  should  be  made  by  the  market- 
place, not  the  Government. 

Second,  the  leasing  agreement  should 
provide  for  deferred  high  rentals  which 
would  be  offset  by  royalty  payments.  The 
fee  could  be  deferred  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  build  a  facility  and  begin  pro- 
duction. After  such  period,  the  high 
rental  would  act  as  an  economic  deter- 
rent to  any  delay  In  beginning  produc- 
tion. This  plan  would  favor  the  most 
rapid  development  and  would  discourage 
those  who  desire  only  to  alienate  the 
land.  Thus,  there  could  be  reliance  on 
market  mechanisms  rather  than  exten- 
sive Government  regulation  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

Under  such  a  plan  the  land  is  most 
likely  to  be  leased  by  nonpetroleum  com- 
panies which  do  not  presently  have  land 
but  which  do  have  experience  In  mining 
technique.  This  should  Inject  greater 
competition  into  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Third,  the  land  should  be  leased  on  the 
basis  of  the  minerals  In  the  ground — not 
acreage  alone.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  oil. 
the  acreage  should  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  50,000-barrel-a-day  refinery  for  a 
period  of  25  years.  In  some  cases  250 
acres  would  be  enough  to  do  this  job. 

Fourth,  wherever  possible,  the  land  to 
be  made  available  should  be  kept  intact 
and  contiguous.  This  responds  to  the 
concern  of  conservationists  who  fear  de- 
spoiling this  beautiful  country.  Also,  this 
would  allow  coordinated  development  of 
water  and  transportation  availability 
which  is  necessary  before  the  minerals 
can  be  marketed. 

The  Government  also  should  embark 
on  an  intensive  research  program  to  de- 
velop both  the  In  situ  process  and  tech- 
nology to  extract  the  sodium  and  alumi- 
num from  the  ground.  This  should  be 
done  both  by  the  Government  itself  and 
through  research  and  development  con- 
tracts with  the  best  technical  groups  In 
the  country.  Such  a  program  also  would 
benefit  those  already  holding  acreage  by 
making  available  to  them  freely  the  best 
techniques  and  methods  available. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  program 
would  encourage  competitive  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  a  result  highly  desirable  for 
both  the  national  and  private  Interests. 

Such  a  program  also  would  remove  the 
uncertainty  which  many  private  land- 
holders claim  has  inhibited  private  de- 
velopment. 

Other  alternatives  were  suggested  at 
the  hearings,  including  a  TVA  or  Comsat 
type  corporation  to  proceed  with  total 
development  of  the  resource.  A  public 
corporation,  of  course,  could  work  In  co- 
operation with  the  private  corporations 
already  holding  land,  could  assist  in 
meeting  some  of  the  practical  problems 
of  transportation,  water  rights,  and  re- 
gional development,  as  well  as  serving  as 
a  yardstick  against  which  private  com- 
panies could  gage  their  activity  and  be 
eaged. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that 
prompt  development  of  these  resources  Is 


desirable.  I  hope  some  of  the  suggestions 
I  am  making  may  assist  in  this  e£fort. 

It  is  my  intention  to  formally  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  my  re- 
action to  the  record  made  at  the  anti- 
trust hearings  and  to  forward  to  him 
those  specific  suggestions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  just  made  a  statement  relative 
to  oil  shale,  which  of  course  involves 
basically  three  States,  at  the  moment — 
the  States  of  Colorado,  'Wyoming,  and 
Utah. 

The  greatest  development  in  oil  shale 
Itself,  of  course,  is  occurring  within  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

At  the  moment,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  are  both  due  at  the  same 
committee  meeting,  so  I  do  not  Intend  to 
comment  at  great  length  upon  his  state- 
ment, but  I  do  feel  that  some  comment 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  it  at  this 
time. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Michigan,  that 
he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
way  he  has  approached  the  oil  shale 
matter.  This  actually  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  areas  and  fields  In  which  I 
have  ever  had  any  experience  or  had  to 
do  any  work.  The  further  you  get  Into  it, 
the  more  complicated  and  complex  it 
becomes. 

In  approaching  this  matter,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
under — or  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
him  under — the  Influence  of  certain  peo- 
ple who  have  some  rather  peculiar  ideas 
and  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  peculiarly 
imquallfied  to  discuss  this  matter,  since 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  It.  So 
In  having  these  hearings  and  coming 
forward  with  this  forthright  statement, 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  objective  and  Intelli- 
gent— although  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
all  of  his  conclusions — and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  it.  I  should  like  to  comment 
upon  a  few  portions  of  his  statement. 

On  page  2  of  his  statement  he  says,  in 
effect,  that  the  Secretary's  regulation 
would  result  in  monopolization  by  major 
Integrated  American  oil  companies. 
Actually,  the  regulations  as  presently 
written  are  an  Impediment  to  develop- 
ment, contrary  to  what  some  people 
think,  since  they  do  not  provide  any  eco- 
nomic incentive  or  advantage  to  a  firm 
engaged  in  research  and  development. 
The  Secretary's  regulations  would  put 
all  patents  in  the  public  domain;  and 
without  some  sort  of  advantage  over  po- 
tential competitors,  there  of  course,  is 
no  incentive  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, because  a  company  is  not  going  to 
Invest  millions  of  dollars  in  research  and 
development  and  then  give  what  It  dis- 
covers from  that  research  and  develop- 
ment to  another  company. 

On  page  3,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says: 

During  our  hearings  witnesses  advised  us 
that  technology  Is  presently  available 
through  mining  methods  to  market  this  re- 
source at  prices  competitive  with  conven- 
tional crude. 

I  presume  he  was  talking  about  the  so- 
called  Tosco  process,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  a  working  plant  of  50.000  barrels 
per  day  in  operation  by  1970.  I  believe 


that  earlier  they  expected  to  have  com- 
mercial production  by  this  year,  but  it 
will  be  at  some  later  time.  Of  course,  the 
Tosco  operation  is  a  very  closely  held 
operation  so  far  as  the  results  of  their 
research  are  concerned,  and  I  am  not 
privy  to  any  of  the  knowledge  that  has 
come  from  that  particular  research 
project. 

However,  I  believe  one  thing  could  be 
done  to  encourage  earlier  production  of 
shale  oil,  and  I  think  I  mentioned  it  in 
my  statement  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  that  if  we  really  want 
to  develop  an  economically  strong  and 
viable  oil  shale  industry  in  this  country, 
we  should  do  something  about  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil  shale. 

As  the  depletion  laws  now  apply  to  oil 
shale,  they  apply  to  the  shale  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  ground.  This  is  a  15-percent 
depletion  allowance.  But  as  applied  to  the 
oil  shale  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground, 
the  depletion  allowance  is  meaningless, 
because  the  shale  essentially  has  no  value 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

If  a  bill  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  were  given  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  so  that  the 
point  of  application  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance could  be  applied  after  the  first 
retorting  or  processing,  then  I  believe  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  might  well  come  Into  realiza- 
tion, and  we  would  then  be  much  closer 
to  a  technically  and  economically  feas- 
ible oil  shale  industry. 

On  page  4,  the  Senator  says  "it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what,  if  any,  progress 
Is  being  made"  at  the  Rifle  Plant.  I  be- 
lieve a  few  words  of  explanation  are  in 
order. 

At  the  Rifle  Plant  a  consortium 
financed  a  research  project  which  is 
conducted  under  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  Research  Foimdation.  As  I  recall, 
the  negotiations  with  the  Department  of 
Interior  leading  up  to  this  research  con- 
tract consumed  a  year  to  18  months  and 
perhaps  longer.  This  contract  had  sev- 
eral unusual  features.  One  of  them  was 
that  any  company  or  any  individual  who 
wished  to  share  in  that  research  project 
could  do  so  by  putting  up  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  research,  and  by 
putting  up  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost 
of  research  could  then  become  a  full 
partner  In  all  of  the  results  and  benefits 
which  might  come  from  that  research. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  which  has 
provided  such  complete  protection  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  given  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  whether  it  is  an  individual,  a 
company,  a  partnership,  or  whatever,  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  and  share  com- 
pletely. 

Under  that  contract  the  raw  data  is 
constantly  being  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  observers 
on  the  site.  The  raw  data  may  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  3  years  after 
the  termination  of  each  stage  of  the 
research  and  development  program.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  stage  one,  com- 
pleted in  May  of  1966,  the  data  would 
be  available  for  a  publication  in  May  of 
1969,  which  is  about  22  months  from 
now.  Obviously,  the  progress  is  not  going 
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to  be  visible  to  the  casual  observer,  since 
under  the  agreement  this  data  Is  to  be 
kept  on  a  confidential  basis  during  the 
3-year  waiting  period. 

The  third  Interesting  feature  of  this 
contract  Is  that  all  processes  developed 
by  private  money  at  this  plant  become 
available  to  the  public  upon  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  license  fee. 

On  page  8  of  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mlchit;an 
IMr.  HaxtI.  he  refers  to  the  •blockin? 
up"  program  and  .says  that  it  pr'>bably 
Is  not  workable  becau.sc  the  value  cannot 
be  determined  adequately.  Actually,  the 
values  of  the  land  and  shale  can  better 
be  determined  here  than  anywhere  else. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  makes  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  bar-els  in  place. 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  5  million 
acres.  It  would  seem  loKical  that  the 
value  of  parcels  c^ntalinn?.  for  mstance. 
160  or  100  acres  c  )uld  rather  ea.sily  be 
ascertained  by  comparison. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  indicated 
at  the  hearings  before  the  subcom.mlttee. 
that  In  exchanges  permission  would  be 
grantd  by  both  parties  for  coiingr.  which 
would  give  excellent  data  upon  which  to 
estimate  the  value.  With  further  respect 
to  the  "blocking  up"  plan  of  the  Secre- 
tary's, the  regulations  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  authorize  an  exchange 
would  not  only  make  the  values  equal, 
but  would  cause  the  landowner  to  en- 
cumber, not  only  the  land  received,  but 
also  all  other  land  he  may  own  in  the 
area,  to  certain  conditions  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  prevention  of 
waste. 

All  of  us  are  Interested  in  all  three  of 
these  aspects.  However,  these  provisions 
are  probably  so  restrictive  that  few.  If 
any,  exchanges  will  be  consiunmated 
under  them.  It  Is  true  that  In  exchanges 
under  forest  lands  these  matters  go  into 
long  negotiations  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  if  exchanges  are  made  with 
respect  to  oil  shale  lands  that  would 
not  Involve  the  same  long  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  the  actual  value 
and  total  volume  of  oil  in  oil  shale  can 
probably  be  more  accurately  determined 
than  It  can  be  In  the  case  of  liquid  pe- 
troleum or  gas. 

The  Senator  proposed  on  page  8  of  his 
statement  that  leasing  should  be  thrown 
open  on  a  bid  basis.  I  think  this  Is  a 
rather  interesting  proposal  and  wish  to 
applaud  him  on  his  constructive  think- 
ing in  this  regard.  The  Government  has 
done  very  well  with  respect  to  its  outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  June  13,  1967 
sale,  the  Oovemmcnt  received  $512  mil- 
lion as  bonus  alone  In  addition  to  that 
there  wiU,  of  course,  be  royalties  and 
rentals  as  we  go  down  through  the  years, 
and  as  production  proceeds. 

Finally,  on  page  10,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  suggested  that  a  public  cor- 
poration might  work  In  cooperation  w  1th 
private  corporations.  However,  in  light 
of  the  point  I  made  above  with  respect 
to  revenues  received  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  under  a  competitive  bid 
program  with  reasonable  rentals  and 
royalties,  the  Government  has  fared 
quite  well  on  its  mineral  Interests  and  I 


see  no  reason  for  the  Government  to  en- 
gage in  a  development  program  when  at 
present,  they  have  no  particular  expertise 
and  the  net  benefits  to  the  Government 
may  be  diminished  over  what  they  would 
be  under  a  private  development  program. 

Mr  President.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  watch  the  oil  shale  development  pro- 
pram  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  been  able  to  watch  the  develop- 
mfnt  of  Union  Oil  Shale  Development, 
and  I  have  followed  the  re.scarch  program 
at  Anvil  Points  under  the  Government 
and  now  undtr  t.he  con.^ortiuin  of  six 
companies. 

I  feel  that  the  economic  impetus  of 
private  profit  is  going  to  bring  more 
returns  in  research  and  development 
than  all  of  the  Government  research 
that  will  ever  be  performed  there  or  any 
other  place  that  oil  shale  may  be  found. 

With  respect  to  the  rifle  plant,  the 
Government  originally  wanted  on  a  'oy- 
alty-free  basis  all  the  back^iround  pat- 
ents of  the  participatins  companies  and, 
in  addition,  title  to  all  Inventions  that 
would  have  been  developed  from  the  re- 
search Tlie  contract,  however,  calls  for 
a  license  to  anyone  on  a  rea.sonable  roy- 
alty basis  only  on  Inventions  developed 
at  the  plant,  and.  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  a  free  license. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  many  of  our 
friends  do  not  stop  to  consider,  and  this 
is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  becau.se  he  did  consider 
It,  and  his  statement  shows  It  Tliis  Is  a 
very  expensive  proposition.  This  Is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual on  the  street  can  get  Into.  First  of 
all.  there  Is  the  great  expense  attendant 
on  exploration.  These  shale  deposits 
have  been  Identified.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  where  they  are  They  may  vary 
In  depth  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  so  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  coring  and  drill- 
ing to  actually  determine  what  is  there. 
However,  it  can  be  determined,  but  It 
Involves  lar:;e  amounts  of  money,  and  It 
Is  going  to  Involve  large  amounts  of 
money  for  anyone  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce oil  from  oil  shale  I  have  had  nu- 
merous figures  given  to  me  by  many 
people,  and  there  was  much  testimony 
on  this  matter  In  hearings  before  the 
cll.stlngTilshed  Senator  from  Michigan. 
It  Is  estimated  that  on  an  average  It  will 
take  an  investment  of  around  $125  mil- 
lion to  build  a  plant  that  will  produce 
50,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  not  going  to  be 
engaged  In  this  kind  of  project  and  the 
average  man  on  the  street  cannot.  It  is 
one  that  has  to  be  In  a  place  where  large 
amounts  of  money  can  be  accumulated, 
and  large  Investments  and  much  rl.sk 
are  going  to  be  involved,  because  until  a 
commercial  sized  plant  has  actually  op- 
erated we  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  viable  and  economically 
sound  Industry  or  not. 

Again,  I  w  ish  to  compliment  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  on  some 
rather  creative  thinking.  I  believe  he  has 
been  objective  and  I  thought  it  was  prob- 
ably wise  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
these  matters  in  this  statement. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Tyoincs  assumed 
the  chair.) 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  very  kind  In  his  comments,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  them.  It  is  not  news  to  Sen- 
ators, or  to  others  Interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  oil  shale,  that  there  Is  no  one  In 
this  country,  and  not  just  In  public  office, 
who  has  followed  more  carefully  and 
imd^rstands  more  fully  the  enormity  of 
the  resource,  of  the  vastness,  of  the  po- 
tential and  the  complexity  of  this  spe- 
cific problem  and  its  development  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI. 
His  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
reflected  this  in  fullest  measure. 

I  am  grateful  that  he  found  time — as 
we  were  both  under  pressure  of  a  com- 
mittee meeting  at  this  moment — to  join 
me  In  the  Chamber.  I  am  also  grateful 
that  he  reacted  as  he  did.  I  know  that 
we  are  not  In  agreement  on  all  aspects 
of  this  Issue  but  to  have  him  iiidicate, 
as  he  docs,  that  there  may  be  some  value 
in  the  report  which  I  havo  just  made,  is 
comforting  indeed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


UPHOLDING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reports 
reach  us  dally  of  the  protesters  on  our 
c->ne'.re  campuses.  Yet  national  surveys 
adequately  support  the  contention  that 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  which  Is  lead- 
ing the  protests.  Few.  however,  speak  for 
the  majority  of  our  college  students. 
Thus.  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  read 
this  article  written  by  Miss  Barbara 
Zarlengo.  a  sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  In  the  June  3,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Denver  Post. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  fellow  Senators  for  Its  perception 
and  thoughtfulness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  or  Youth:  The  Road  to  Commitment 
(By  Barbara  Zarlengo) 

Shut  yourself  off  from  thlB  world  of  reality 
for  a  moment  and  picture.  If  you  wUl.  a 
group  of  men  clustered  about  an  obsolet* 
table  suspended  In  the  mldBt  of  eternity. 

Resting  on  thla  table  Is  a  seemingly  In- 
slgniflcant  piece  of  parchment,  drawing  the 
undivided  attention  of  those  about.  You  can 
almost  see  the  anxiety  radiating  from  the 
ten.se  gathering  as  a  figure  emerges  and  picks 
up  the  parchment. 

The  ftgure  seems  to  square  his  shoulder* 
and  take  on  a  new  significance,  a  resplendent 
symtxil  of  Individuality.  The  silence  Is  broken 
by  a  proud,  ringing  voice  .  .  .  "When  In  the 
course  of  hum.in  events  It  becomes  neces- 
s;iry  ,  .  ."  And  thus  a  people  destined  to 
greatness  unite  under  an  eternal  bond,  the 
tx)nd  of  freedom. 

Elsewhere  In  the  corridors  of  time  we  vis- 
ualize another  picture.  In  this  scene,  there 
is  no  group  of  men.  no  table,  no  parchment. 
Only  a  bleak  segment  of  earth  lies  shrouded 
In  a  grey,  forelxxllng  veil.  We  see  two  ob- 
scure objects  piercing  the  veil.  One  Is  shell- 
like and  hard:  the  other,  long  and  deadly: 
a  rifle  and  a  helmet,  ludicrous  symtjols  of  • 
clash  of  being,  the  worst  of  Its  nature. 
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We  hear  from  the  nakedness  of  the  for- 
saken land  the  voices  of  thousands  who 
fought  and  died  for  what  they  believed.  They 
cry  out  In  the  agony  of  a  hell  on  earth.  But 
their  cries  are  not  In  vain.  That  supreme 
principle  for  which  they  sacrificed  their 
existence  reigns  despite  a  master  efl^ort  to- 
ward subversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  asking  yourself  the  ques- 
tion. "Why — why  so  much  for  one  privilege?" 

We  have  had  bestowed  upon  us  a  unique 
prerog.itlve.  E:ich  of  us  In  our  meager  exist- 
ence may  choose  a  course  to  follow.  The  road 
only  leads  in  two  directions,  and  once  we 
have  seriously  begun  to  follow  our  choice 
there  Is  no  return  We  have  been  tested 
and  tempted,  weak  and  strong,  but  we  have 
survived.  And  in  this  survival  alone  we 
strengthen  our  gra.'^p  on  our  freedom. 

We  are  once  again  being  challenged  as  we 
h.i.ve  never  been  challenged  before.  Our  op- 
ponents are  far  more  wary  and  lethal.  They 
are  determined  and  in  their  determination 
will  stop  at  nothing.  Are  we  prepared  to  face 
such  adversaries? 

I  look  about  and  see  two  extreme  factions 
vying  for  space  on  the  road  that  leads  away 
from  adversity.  There  are  those  who  are  so 
involved  In  themselves  they  fall  to  perceive 
the  violent  conflict  raging  about  them.  And 
there  are  those  who,  perceiving  the  antago- 
nism, withdraw  Into  a  shell  in  hope  they  will 
be  spared  the  burden  of  making  a  decision. 

I  trust  there  is  another  faction — a  majority 
which  does  realize  Its  responsibility  and 
which  takes  the  road  to  commitment.  Let 
us  as  young  people  unite  with  members  of 
this  faction  in  preserving  a  mutual  advan- 
tage. Let  us  form  a  bond  with  them  in  mold- 
ing an  Invincible  foundation  for  liberty. 

Let  us  lncorp>orate  ourselves  Into  a  vital, 
single-purposed  body  to  uphold  our  sovereign 
right:   the  right  to  freedom. 


THE    EMILY    GRIFFITH    OPPORTU- 
NITY SCHOOL  IN  DENVER.  COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  published 
an  article  concerning  Denver's  Emily 
Griffith  Opportunity  School.  This  article, 
entitled  "Opportunity  Keeps  on  Knock- 
ing." tells  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
public  high  school  whose  students  range 
In  age  from  16  to  95  and  whose  curricu- 
lum is  practically  unlimited.  Its  goal  is 
simply  to  help  the  imderprivileged  get 
an  education. 

The  story  of  this  unique  school  began 
In  1907  when  Miss  Emily  Griffith,  a  Den- 
ver public  school  teacher,  tried  through 
private  Initiative  and  imagination  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  through  edu- 
cation. 

Today,  50  years  after  its  fotmding,  this 
unique  educational  experiment  continues 
to  flourish  and  provide  for  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  want  to  help 
themselves  through  continued  education. 
In  thi§  day  and  age,  when  it  is  so  popu- 
lar to  seek  only  Federal  assistance  or 
programs  it  Is  refreshing  to  see  the  re- 
wards of  the  dedication  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  private  citizen  who  saw  a 
vision  and  helped  us  move  toward  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opportdnitt     Keeps     on     Knocking 

(Note. — Denver  has  an  unusual  public 
high  school.  Its  students  range  in  age  from 


16  to  95.  Ite  curriculum  Is  practically  un- 
limited. Its  aim:  to  help  the  underprivileged 
to  get  an  education.) 

(By  Cynthia  Parsons) 

Denver. — Bill  Thompson  is  a  dishwasher 
at  an  all-night  diner.  He's  on  from  10  p.m. 
to  6  a.m.  He  sleeps  in  the  morning,  but  at 
1  p.m.  he's  at  the  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School  in  downtown  Denver  studying  to  be 
a  jet  aircraft  repairman.  He  has  put  in  1,000 
hours  of  training,  with  800  more  to  go. 

Helen  Lowe  works  for  a  large  Denver  firm. 
She  is  a  secretary,  but  she  has  never  been 
trained  in  taking  dictation  from  a  machine. 
Every  morning  she  spends  an  hour  at  the  Op- 
portunity School  in  a  course  in  dictation. 
When  she  has  completed  the  course  she  will 
be  upgraded  on  the  company  pay  scale. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kimball  has  two  children  in 
school  and  a  four-year-old  at  home.  Once  a 
week  she  watches  a  TV  program  which  is 
teacliing  her  how  to  sew.  The  TV  teacher  also 
Instructs  sewing  classes  at  the  Opportunity 
School,  and  Mrs.  Kimball  is  on  the  waiting 
list  for  one  of  the  advanced  sewing  classes. 

LANGUAGE      LEARNED 

Juan  Ramero  arrived  In  Denver  on  a  Sat- 
urday. On  Monday  his  cousin  had  him  regis- 
tered in  an  English  class.  Juan  quickly 
learned  enough  English  to  enroll  in  the  Op- 
portunity School's  high-school  program  and 
he  is  following  an  Individualized  course 
through  English,  math,  and  social  studies. 
His  math  teacher  has  assured  Juan  that  he 
can  take  a  basic  electronic  course  next  year 
in  the  evenings  and  continue  his  job  as  a 
polisher  in  a  car-wash  establishment. 

In  1916,  the  year  that  the  Denver  Oppor- 
tunity School  opened  Its  doors,  2,398  Juans, 
Marys,  Helens,  and  Bills  came  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  unique  personalized  educa- 
tional service. 

Last  year,  more  than  32,000  young  and 
older  adults  took  at  least  one  course  at  this 
public  school. 

The  youngest  students  at  the  Opportunity 
School  are  16.  These  pupils  are  enrolled  in 
other  Denver  public  high  schools  and  take 
only  one  special  covirse  at  the  Opportunity 
School.  The  next  youngest  pupils  are  over  21 
and  quite  possibly  are  school  dropouts  who 
want  either  to  finish  high  school  or  take  a 
course,  such  as  shoe  repair,  which  will  give 
them  an  immediate,  marketable  skill. 

The  oldest  student  at  this  year-round  8 
a.m.-to-lO  p.m.  school  Is  95.  He  is  enrolled  in 
a  daytime  oil-painting  class  and  was  at  work 
on  a  flower  still  life  the  day  I  kibitzed  over 
his  shoulder. 

The  City  of  Denver  operates  130  schools 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $78  million.  The 
Opportunity  School  spends  $2  million  of  that 
each  year.  Enrollees  who  live  and  work  out- 
side the  school  district  must  pay  a  modest 
tuition,  but  for  all  Denver  residents  the 
courses  are  free. 

SPECIAL  COITRSES  SLATED 

T^e  Opportunity  School  will  set  up  any 
course  any  time  If  there  Is  sufficient  inter- 
est and  need.  A  rubber  company,  for  example, 
which  was  opening  a  subsidiary  company  In 
Belgium,  asked  for  and  got  a  crash  program 
in  technical  French.  A  group  of  men  from 
several  large  advertising  firms  offered  to  con- 
duct clinics  for  small-business  operators.  The 
clinics  were  set  up  at  convenient  locations 
around  Denver  and  proved  a  tremendous  boon 
to  the  small-business  men  who  must  handle 
their  own  advertising. 

Another  short  clinic  was  held  for  store 
detectives. 

A  certain  type  of  skilled  machinist  was 
needed  for  one  large  Denver  company.  The 
business  took  $85,000  worth  of  machinery 
over  to  the  school,  freed  a  foreman  to  teach 
a  course,  took  the  machinery  back  to  the 


plant,  and  hired  the  students  from  the  course 
who  began  production  work  on  the  same 
equipment  on  which  they  had  trained. 

The  Opportunity  School  also  tries  to  get 
ahead  of  Job  needs  by  feeling  the  business 
pulse  of  the  community.  For  example,  the 
school  had  trained  TV  repairmen  before  the 
first  set  was  sold  in  Denver.  The  school  also 
introduced  jet-engine  repair,  and  graduated 
certified  repairmen  before  there  was  a  jet 
at  Stapleton  Airport. 

In  the  context  of  tlie  nation's  growth, 
Denver  is  still  an  American  melting  pot. 
Hundreds  of  immigrants  first  learn  English 
and  apply  for  citizensiiip  in  this  mile-high 
city. 

The  school's  citizenship  teacher.  Miss 
Esther  Heller,  Is  herself  an  immigrant  from 
Poland  who  first  learned  English  as  a  for- 
eign language  at  the  Opportunity  School. 
Then  she  took  the  course  in  citizenship,  fol- 
lowing this  by  taking  enough  basic  educa- 
tion courses  to  get  a  high-school  diploma. 
She  is  now  a  college  graduate,  and  a  teacher 
at  the  university  level  as  well  as  at  the  Op- 
portunity School. 

WAITING   LIST   CROVl'S 

Along  with  several  others,  the  citizensiiip 
class  has  a  waiting  list.  On  March  20,  the 
waiting  list  for  the  more  popular  courses 
stood  at  3,732. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  always  some 
vacancies  in  classes  because  each  student 
in  each  class  moves  along  at  his  own  pace. 
As  soon  as  a  student  completes  a  course,  the 
first  one  on  the  waiting  list  is  notified.  He 
may  enter  the  class  Immediately — there  is 
no  waiting  period. 

Students  enrolled  in  barbering  or  cosme- 
tology normally  put  in  an  eight-hour  day 
five  days  a  week  until  they  have  studied  the 
required  hours  and  are  ready  to  pass  the 
state  examinations.  The  many  students  who 
cannot  come  for  more  than  one  hour  a  day 
are  also  accommodated.  This  has  been  the 
school's  policy  since  its  beginning. 

That  beginning  goes  back  to  1907.  when 
Miss  Emily  Griffith,  a  Denver  public-school 
teacher,  visited  the  homes  of  her  children 
to  find  out  why  their  homework  wasn't  done 
and  why  their  clothes  were  tattered  and  torn. 
She  found  that  their  fathers  were  often  out 
of  work,  unskilled,  and  uneducated.  She  also 
discovered  that  mothers  were  inept  at 
budgeting  what  little  money  they  had  and 
didn't  recognize  the  potential  of  good 
schooling. 

To  break  the  cj'cle  of  poverty,  sickness, 
and  deprivation.  Miss  Griffith  reasoned,  a 
school  was  needed.  Such  a  school  should 
allow  adults  to  do  high-school  work,  should 
teach  trade  skills  such  as  carpentry,  sew- 
ing, auto  mechanics,  and  welding. 

Miss  Griffith  also  oetermlned  that  such  a 
school  need  require  no  previous  educational 
background,  should  be  open  and  free  to  resi- 
dents of  Denver,  should  have  teachers  will- 
ing to  double  as  counselors,  should  give  no 
grades,  and  require  no  homework. 

For  50  years  the  Emily  Griffith  Oppor- 
tunity School  in  downtown  Denver  has  pur- 
sued its  original  policy.  The  school  also  has 
reached  outside  its  own  buildings  and  con- 
ducts classes  over  TV  and  in  more  than  100 
locations  around  the  city. 

COMPtrTER    USED 

Most  of  the  courses  taught  at  the  Oppor- 
tunity School  are  devised  right  there.  The 
teachers  write  their  own  curriculums,  set  up 
tlielr  own  workbooks,  and  the  school  shop 
prints  out  the  desired  number  of  copies. 

The  Opportunity  Schools  owns  its  own 
IBM  1440  computer.  The  computer  teacher 
heard  that  a  1440  had  been  damaged  in  a 
recent  flood  and  asked  for  the  machine.  He 
got  it  for  what  it  cost  to  transport  it  to  the 
school,  taught  computer  repair  and  mainte- 
nance to  a  class  while  cleaning  it,  and  now 
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Is  able  to  use  the  computer  In  several  special 
computer-technology  clarses. 

Sewing  U  the  most  popular  activity  at  the 
school.  Por  a  few  of  the  women  It  Is  a  hobby. 
But  for  most  It  is  a  way  of  making  a  living 
or  of  aujjmentlng  the  family  income. 

The  Opportunity  School  offers  training  to 
ripprentlces  in  srich  trndcs  as  b;)rbering. 
bailermaklng.  carpentry.  electrlc:il  construc- 
tion, printing,  plumbing,  and  sign  pointing. 
In  some  Instances  Opportunity  School 
teachers  go  to  the  industrial  plants  to  give 
Instruction.  In  olners.  the  st-iUcnts  come  to 
the  school. 

Women  and  girls  living  at  homes  and  hos- 
pitals In  the  area  are  also  IncKidod  In  the 
Opportunity  School  pri^gram  Teachers  crme 
to  them  with  courses  In  brxjkkeeplng,  busi- 
ness education,  buslv.ess  English. 

This  year,  employees  of  the  Colorado  State 
Highway  Department  can  take  a  course  In 
letter  writing.  This  work  Is  given  to  those 
who  already  have  typing  skills,  but  who  have 
not  had  a  recent  c   urse  In  business  writing 

Students  lntcreste<l  la  becoming  salesmen, 
merchandisers,  or  ■■ales  man.Tgers  take  one 
of  the  more  than  50  courses  In  d'.s'rlbutlve 
education.  Art  Is  taught  for  those  wht)  want 
to  work  on  layout  and  designs  uf  ads  and 
sales  displays.  A  career  tr.iining  course  In- 
cludes Instruction  In  retail  buying,  adver- 
tising, credit,  Insurance,  real  estate.  tralTlc. 
transportation  as  It  effects  business  sales. 
small-business  raanag'i-ment,  and  other  re- 
lated topics. 

Denver's  hlgh-sch':».il  seniors  who  elect 
distributive  education  spend  the  m'^rnings 
In  class  and  the  afternoons  on  the  Job — to 
the  tun«  of  15  hours  a  week 

The  arts-and-crafts  division  l.i  always  full 
to  overflowing.  There  are  courses  In  basic 
drawing,  ceramics,  enamel  on  metal.  Jewelry- 
making,  lapidary,  sUversmlthlng,  sculptur- 
ing, woodworking,  and  painting  For  nviiny 
of  the  pupUs  In  these  courses  the  school  Is 
their  social  center 

A  wishing  well  Is  kept  at  the  front  office 
for  those  who  say,  "I  wish  you  taught  3CXX  " 
•If  It's  not  taught,  then  the  wish  Is  put  In  the 
well  which  Is  frequently  emptied  A  sufficient 
number  of  Denver  citizens  all  desiring  the 
same  program  will  have  their  wish  granted 

The  Opportunity  School  Is  Just  that — an 
opportunity.  Por  those  who  are  Just  lonely 
It  Is  a  place  of  companlon.shlp  For  th.:)6e  who 
are  Ullteratea  It  Ls  a  way  out  of  darkness. 
For  those  beset  by  poverty  It  is  the  road  to 
a  Job,  dignity,  and  perscnal  success. 


COLORADO      CITY— A      BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  CITY 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  beauti- 
ful new  city  Is  being  built  in  Colorado 
with  such  overall  appeal  that  it  could  be 
a  model  for  Americas  citlts  of  tomor- 
row. It  \a  Interesting  to  note  that  It  is 
being  done  without  any  subsidies  from 
Federal  or  State  Governments.  I  am 
speaking  of  Colorado  City  which  Is  23 
miles  south  of  Pueblo. 

While  traffic  congestion,  air  and  water 
pollution,  asphalt  Jungles,  mass  confu- 
sion and  community  decay  are  being  at- 
tacked by  America,  from  city  hall  to  the 
White  House,  this  entirely  new  city  Is 
being  developed  with  bold.  Invigorating 
new  concepts  for  family  living  and  hap- 
piness. Colorado  City.  25  miles  south  of 
Pueblo.  Is  such  a  place. 

This  Is  A  different  kind  of  town.  It  Is  not 
like  most  American  cities  where  the 
founders  started  the  town  on  the  banks 


of  a  stream,  v.ith  no  thought  of  how  bis 
the  community  would  become.  The  kind 
of  city  where  the  old  downtown  streets 
and  facilities  eventually  became  inade- 
quate. In  othr'r  metropolitan  areas,  the 
problems  multiplied  as  the  suburbs 
sprav.led.  The  city  core  decayed  and  there 
were  too  few  places  preserved  for  people 
to  relax,  to  play,  to  regenerate  them- 
selves. 

This  Is  not  true  In  Colorado  Citv. 
Where  you  might  expect  to  find  Main 
Street  there  Is  a  golf  course,  a  larore  lake 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Greenhorn 
Creek,  which  comes  tumblins  out  of  the 
mountains  only  a  few  miles  away,  runs 
through  the  heart  of  family  play  areas. 

Preplanning.'  is  a  i^iuarrntee  a^anist 
sprawl  This  city  is  created  so  it  cannot 
grow  beyond  approximately  10.000 
homes  on  7,500  acres.  The  streets,  park5, 
school  sites,  commercial  areas,  church 
locations  and  playgrounds  are  planned 
for  the  approximate  35.000  persons  who 
will  live  there  when  growth  Is  complete. 
Planninr:  Incorporates  i'afcTuards  asalnst 
decay,  slums,  and  the  economic  cancers. 

There  is  an  Industrial  park  where  an 
electronics  and  precision  parts  manu- 
facturing plimt  Is  setting  tlie  pace  for 
smoke-free.  li.Tlit  indu.Ury  Hard-to-find 
skilled  machlr.ists,  toolmakcrs,  and  other 
craftsmen  are  moving  to  Colorado  City 
because  of  the  open  countryside,  sun- 
shine, clean  air,  mountains  and  recrea- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  all  Its  built-in  recrea- 
tion, Coloiado  City  Is  only  10  minutes 
from  the  San  Isat>el  National  Forest,  and 
only  20  to  30  minutes  by  automobile  from 
the  heart  of  mountain  hunting,  fishing, 
and  four-seasons  recreation  And  It  is 
convenient  to  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  the  Denver  metropolitan  area  via 
Interstate  25. 

This  community  Ls  unique  and  self- 
preserving  because  every  property  owner 
cor.slders  recreation  the  same  as  a  util- 
ity. It  Is  a  service  to  the  property,  just 
like  electricity,  telephones,  gas,  and  wa- 
ter— only  recreation  is  cheaper  than  even 
water.  Each  property  owner  agrees  to 
pay  $10  a  year  for  10  years  For  that  low- 
cost  the  entire  family  enjoys  all  the  ex- 
isting,', and  additional  a.ssured  facilities, 
including  baseball,  basketball,  swim- 
ming, boating,  camping,  driving  range. 
Kolf,  fishing,  fencing,  horseways,  quoits, 
shuffleboard.  skating,  softball,  rodeo,  vol- 
leyball, bicycling,  children's  play- 
grounds, hiking  trails,  and  pUnlc  areas. 

The  Colorado  City  Metropolitan  Rec- 
reation District  has  Issued  $250,000 
worth  of  bonds  to  biUld  these  facilities. 
The  Colorado  City  Development  Co.  gave 
tlie  golf  course  and  all  other  recreation 
areas  to  the  district  and  Is  underwriting 
the  operation  until  the  plan  be<-omes 
self-sustaining  A  full-time  recreation 
director  has  been  employed 

Colorado  City's  .schoolgruunds  are  sur- 
rounded by  play  areas  that  iiave  no 
fences,  so  the  opeiu^ess  ha;  many  around- 
the-clock  uses. 

Colorado  City  could  become  the  Amer- 
ican model  for  cities  with  the  full,  happy 
way  of  life.  l)€cause  It  Is  demonstrating 


tliut  r.ut  only  the  children,  but  the  en- 
tire family  can  have  this  dimcnMon  of 
livin'.,'  for  only  pennies  a  day.  All  of  this, 
Mr.  President,  at  a  cost  that  can  be 
managed  by  the  average  family  and 
witiiout  the  benefit  of  Federal  funds. 


ADJOUIINMENT  UTCTIL  11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B\T;D  of  West  Virr^inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
di  :.l,  if  there  is  no  further  bu.siness  to 
come  Li.fore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Sen.'.tc  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11   o'cl'jck  am.  tomorrow. 

The  mo' ion  was  a'-',reed  to:  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minu?es  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  12.  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMIN.^TIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  11. 1967; 

PoSTMiiSTER.S 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
ni.iiters: 

ALABAMA 

MarJ'irle  N.  HMsIlp,  Brownsboro,  Ala,  in 
place  of  R.  C  Wall,  deceased. 

Hu^'h  M.  Bates,  Clanton,  Ala  ,  In  place  of 
R  R  Suvley,  retlre<l. 

Oliver  G.  Bruner,  Port  Dep>o«lt,  Ala..  In 
pla<'e  of  L  8  Bruner,  retired. 

James  A.  Mills.  Jr  .  Pine  Apple,  Ala.,  In 
place  jf  M  b  Ward,  deceased. 

ARK,\NS.A3 

M  Trls  O  H.irrlson,  Forrest  City,  Ark  ,  In 
place  of  P.  C  Seaton,  retired. 

CALrrORNiA 

Ronald  a  Telford.  Burney.  Calif..  In  place 
of  .A.  E  Rider,  retired. 

Niielle  M.  Changala.  EH  Toro.  Call!..  In  place 
of  W  A  Burrows,  deceased. 

John  W.  Blum,  Jr ,  Maywood,  Calif.,  In 
p'.Oi-e  of  E  C   AUsop.  transferred 

J  imps  W  .Segaie.  Moccasin,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  W  H.  Segaie,  retired. 

rXORIDA 

J.inies  W.  Anderson,  Hlaleah,  F!a  ,  in  place 
of  I-Vetl  Ew.ng.  retired. 

CtORCIA 

John  P.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Juliette,  Ga  .  In  place 
of  Harold  Williams,  St..  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Hiifold  S.  GUvln.  Cambridge,  111.,  In  place 
of  W   H   Powers   retired. 

Paul  R  Hughes,  EarlvUle,,  111.,  In  place  of 
P   C   Zlmmerm.ui.  retired 

Jactcle  L  Moore.  Gllson,  HI  ,  In  place  of 
M  L  Snel!,  retired, 

Robert  J  L-'iPcrtnte.  Westmont,  111  .  In  place 
of  E  J  Strom  berg,  transferred. 

Indiana 

Junes  E  Jones  Bargersvllle,  Ind  .  In  place 
of  R   O   Utf<Tback.  retired 

Lovd  C  Brf)wnlng.  Madison,  Ind  .  In  place 
of  L  V  Spann.  retired. 

Loran  B.  McMaster.  Jr  .  Bomn^y,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  O  G  Barker,  retired. 

M  i.x  M  Dyer,  Ri)6svlUe,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
A   L  Mt'tzger,  retired. 

KENTDCKT 

lx)rene  J.  Eiklns,  Magnolia,  Ky..  in  pla« 
of  F  J  S.ilt,  retired. 

Ch:wles  H.  Walker.  Riunsey,  Ky..  In  place 
of  T  W  Stokes,  retired. 
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MAINE 

Ruby  p.  Small,  South  Thomaston,  Maine, 
In  place  of  David  Pollock,  retired. 

MAS  TLA  KD 

Arthur  G.  Vlrts,  Jr.,  Boyds.  Md..  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Austin,  retired. 

L.  Everett  Marvel,  Elaston,  Md.,  In  place  of 
J.  p.  Wallace.  Jr.,  retired. 

Dorothy  C.  Bowie,  Faulkner,  Md.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Swann,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lester  A.  Magnant,  Webster,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Evans,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Howard  E.  Gladman,  Leland,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  W.  J.  Jolinson,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Elfred  M.  Williams,  Staples,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  Evelyn  McGlvern,  retired. 

Laddie  D.  Porst,  Jr.,  Strathcona,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  A.  G.  Hoverson,  deceased. 

Sylvester  G.  Vogel,  Victoria,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  V.  C.  Heutmaker,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Denton  C.  Kelp,  Holt,  Mo.,  in  place  of  L.  'W. 
Bartee,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Duane  L.  Whltaker,  Mlnatare,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Breeden,  deceased. 

Richard  D.  Daniels,  Scottsbluff.  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Runyon,  retired. 

NEW    JERSET 

Joseph  F.  Grastara,  Oradell,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  T.  D.  Menchlon,  retired. 

Sarah  S.  Goldberg.  Roosevelt,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  B.  W.  Blutsteln,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Daniel  J.  Healy,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
J  J.  Bohuslaw,  deceased. 

Francis  W.  'Whltmore,  East  Setauket,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  F.  R.  Danowskl,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Dorothy  A.  Blanchard,  HobbsvlUe,  N.C..  In 
place  of  3.  R.  Hobbs,  retired. 

Foster  G.  Rodgers,  Stantonsburg,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Shlngleton,  retired. 

Leslie  B.  'White.  Woodland,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
H  R.  Sams,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Blaine  G.  Meier.  Rlverdale,  N.  Dak,,  In  place 
of  O.E.  Ditch,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Harold  G.  Rearlck,  Glbsonburg,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Felker,  retired. 

Samuel  J.  Mitchell,  Phllo,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
C.E.Morris,  retired. 

George  P.  FUlman,  Port  Washington,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  J.  H.  Welsch,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  S.  Conaway,  Valllant,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  P.  A.  McDonald,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Herbert  W.  Miller,  Blglervllle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Carey,  deceased. 

Arthur  D.  Cummlngs,  Callery,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  K.  Schmid,  retired. 

Mildred  A.  Cleary.  Koppel,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
C  A.  Perrlello.  resigned. 

Katherlne  A.  Plrlh.  Langeloth,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  M  Finney,  retired. 

SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

Luther  E.  Watklns,  ChappeLs,  S.C,  in  place 
of  L  N.  Werts.  retired. 

James  C.  Parrls,  Gaffney,  S.C,  In  place  of 
J  C.  Fowler,  retired. 

TENNESSEK 

Howard  I.  Harris,  Dukedom,  Term.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Darnell,  deceased. 
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Robert  !•.  Moety,  Center  Point,  Tex..  In 
place  of  L.  M,  Garrett,  retired. 

Harry  D.  Anderson,  McCamey,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

VKRMONT 

John  H.  Harris,  ProctorsvUle,  Vt.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Pickett,  retired. 

vntGDnA 

Marlon  A.  Waldron,  Chesterfield,  Va.,  In 
place  of  T,  T.  Cogblll,  retired. 

Garry  G.  Martin,  Rlpplemead,  Va.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Guthrie,  retired. 

Charlotte  H.  Webb,  Weems,  Va.,  in  place  of 
I.  E.  Daniel,  retired. 

WEST   VIBGINIA 

Nettle  B.  Spessard.  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  G.  W.  Spessard,  deceased. 

Francis  A.  Atkins,  Sutton,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Pullen,  transferred. 

WISCONSIN 

Audrey  E.  Wlnsauer,  Boulder  Junction, 
Wis.,  In  place  of  R.  B.  Cary,  retired. 

Robert  M.  Hulverson,  Durand,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Peterson,  transferred. 

In  thx  Ais  Fobcx 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  ofncers  In  the  \JB.  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  8218,  8351,  8363,  and  8392, 
tiUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

flenjamln  J.  Webster,  FR974,  lieutenant 
general.  Regular  Air  Force,  retired. 

Conrad  F.  Necrason,  FR1246,  major  gen- 
eral, Regrular  Air  Force,  retired. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Reginald  M.  Cram,  FR5812,  colonel.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  retired. 

In  thk  Navt  and  Maumb  Coeps 
Jack  A.  Burgess,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a 
■  permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
.  The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Jerry  D.  Ramsey 
Keith  R.  Wire 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Frederic  8.  Bryant         Gary  R.  Schwensow 
Marlon  S.  Fields,  Jr.     Kent  L.  Taylor 
George  J.  Hansen 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the   qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by 

law: 

Bruce  R.  Panas 
Robert  B.  Taylor 
William  D.  Lekvold 
Francis  W.  Ohnemus 
Howard  T.  Slxsmltb, 

Jr. 
Maurice  T.  Meaney 
Gary  T.  Davis 
James  C.  New 
Penton  C.  Miller,  Jr. 
Dennis  M.  Thomas 
Edward  M.  Knodle 
Robert  S.  Bolsliazy 
Robert  D.  Norvell 
Marvin  E.  Prlgmore 


Virtus  P.  Haws.  Jr. 


Wendell  L.  Chappell 
Leslie  T.  Foekey 
Eldor  R.  Olen 
WUllam  M.  McClanna- 

han,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Moyer 
Todd  R.  Stemple 
Paul  T.  Bruder 
Gary  H.  Stovall 
Robert  L.  Mooers 
James  H.  Harrell 
Rex  H.  Ishmael 
Charles  E.  Montgc»n- 

ery 
Thomas  J.  Chegash 


Leonard  R.  Mock 
Ketmeth  W.  ShaSer 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Paul  E.  Campbell  Donald  R.  Chandler 

Charles  D.  Bransford  Harold  Yates,  Jr. 

Nathan  M.  Sessions  Earl  C.  Wlgle 

Monte  J.  Kern  Owen  L.  Edgerton 

Robert  L.  Wooldrldge  John  B.  TyndaU 

Jack  W.  Bartlett  Richard  W.  Ebersole 

James  R.  Cannon  Robert  L.  Russnogle 

James  H.  Pelphrey  Carl  A.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

James  D.  Solmen  Cloyd  J.  Parker 

Harold  E.  PhlUp  E.  Dould 

Pulvennacher  Robert  L.  Springfield 

Louis  E.  McKlnzle  Marshall  S    Duny 

Hector  Come  Jo  Robert  P.  L,egg 

Paul  J.  Reed  John  G.  AuUs 

George  R.  Lanerle  Charles  A.  Kelley 

William  F.  Stratton  Elvm  D.  Rush 

James  E.  Snyder  Richard  C.  Marks 

Robert  H.  Rayno  David  W.  Brown 

Derrel  L.  Waldroupe  Arthur  P.  McKlnney 

Ted  A.  Braltsch  Frederick  J.  Merkel 

Clemeth  W.  Plnley  William  R.  Allff 

James  E.  McCarty,  Jr.  Paul  P.  Truran,  Jr, 

Daniel  E.  White  Jerauld  H.  Smith 

Loren  M.  Coleman  WUUam  S.  Bentley 

Stuart  A.  Hess  Marcel  D.  Iczkowski 

George  S.  Windham  David  L.  Wenrlck 

Walter  E.  Roberson  Albert  F.  Shannon 

Wayne  H.  Berry  Elbert  C.  Hayeo 

James  M.  Blackford  Eugene  C.  Hanson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
are  nominated  for  f>ermanent  promotion  to 

the  grade  as  Indicated  below: 

LTEUTENANT,  LINK 

William  E.  Jackson 

LIEUTENANTS,  MEDICAL  CORPS 

Thomas  H.  Byrnes,  Jr.  Malcolm  M.  Murdoch 

Harvey  J.  Demaagd  Russell  W.  Pratt 

William  B.  Echols  James  L.  Steffens 

Crayton  A.  F'argason  Francis  D.  WUken 
Thaddeus  E.  Kelly 

LIETJTENANTS,    CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

James  E.  Ammons,  Jr. 
John  P.  Walker. 

LtEOTENANTS,    DENTAL    CORPS 

Milton  R.  Felger  Charles  H.  Julienne 

James  R.  Holtan  Jerry  Rosenfeld 

Michael  D.  Maley,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  gTSiAe)  and  In  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

Preston  H.  Fitzgerald,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps 
Of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  g^ade  of 
ensign. 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

George  M.  Wlsham,  Jr. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officer)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lookenblll,  Lawrence  C, 

The  following  named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Hammel,  David  W.  ' 

Smee,  Ronald  P. 

Schopf  el,  WUUam  H. 
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Election  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Spoakir.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  recent  public  .service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  'The  Kee  Report  " 
The  subject  discussed  is  election  spend- 
ing, as  follows: 

Thla  la  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

This  week  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
one  of  the  moet  perplexlr.K  problems  of 
democratic  government  This  problem  i.s  the 
use  of  money,  and  sometimes  the  exce.saive 
use  of  money,  in  pwllticai   campaigns 

Campaigning  for  political  office  has  been 
costly  since  the  early  days  of  this  Repub- 
lic. But  In  recent  times  the  cost  of  election- 
eering, especially  where  the  presidency  is  at 
■take,  has  Inflated  to  an  alarming  degree 
Billboards  and  newspaper  advertising  and 
campaign  buttons  are  more  expensive  than 
they  used  to  be.  But  the  major  inflation  has 
been  caused  by  the  advent  of  television  and 
the  candidate  who  tried  la  run  a  natton.tl 
campaign  without  television  would  be  lost 
before  he  started. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  flrst  major 
overhaul  of  Federal  election  laws  in  25  years 
A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  use  of  tax 
money  to  finance  presidential  elections.  The 
plan  worked  like  this  as  a  taxpayer,  you 
could  Instruct  the  Treasury  Department  to 
donate  one  dollar  of  your  tax  money  to  your 
favorite  political  party,  either  Democratic  or 
Republican.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this 
way  as  much  as  t30  million  could  be  raised 
for  each  of  the  two   major  political  parties 

Thla  year  Congress  had  second  thoughts 
and  this  plan  of  campaign  flnanclng  was 
suspended  until  special  guidelinee  are 
worked  out  to  govern  its  operation  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  plan  needs  additional 
safeguards.  It  is  also  true  that  a  major  over- 
haul of  existing  statutes  is  b.idly  needed 

The  reason  is  that  the  splrallng  cost  of 
present-day  campaigning  has  resulted  In  two 
potential  dangers  to  the  democratic  process. 
The  first  danger  is  that  only  the  candidate 
with  the  moet  wealthy  t>ackers  may  hope  to 
win.  The  second  danger  is  Uiat  If  campaign 
costs  keep  on  skyrocketing  a  man  of  modest 
means  will  find  himself  unable  to  run  for 
the  White  House  Although  the  next  presi- 
dential election  is  more  than  a  year  away. 
the  electioneering  process  Is  already  in  full 
swing. 

There  are  many  sincere  citizens  who  op- 
pose the  idea  of  Federal  fin.^nclng  for  presi- 
dential campaigns  because  they  fear  It  will 
encourage  excessive  spending  by  the  major 
political  parties.  There  Is  that  danger  but 
reasonable  guidelines  should  keep  spending 
within  reasonable  bounds 

The  real  need  for  change  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  existing  Federal  Statutes  are  out- 
dated and  wholly  unsulted  to  present  day 
needs. 

The  so-called  Hatch  Act.  which  fixed  a 
limit  of  t3  million  for  each  campaign  com- 
mittee, was  enacted  before  World  War  II. 
The  purpose  was  to  limit  each  party  to  $3 
million.  But  each  party  could  now  legiti- 
mately spend  that  much  In  one  month. 

In  the  past,  both  maj.ir  parties  have  set 
up   independent   committees   to   get  around 


the  law.  In  this  way.  they  could  exceed  the 
$3  million  limitation  But  while  the  practice 
was  legal.  It  was  a  subterfuge  to  get  around 
the  law  — and  the  .American  people  do  not 
like  subterfuge  in  the  election  of  a  President. 

Federal  financing  of  presidential  elections 
may  not  be  the  ideal  .'-olution.  But  it  Is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  what  we  have 
today. 

Thank  you  for  n»»en!ns 


Reaching  the  Unreached 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REJ'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr  H.^MMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following,  which 
wa.s  my  Capitol  report  to  my  constit- 
U'T.t.s  on  April  27: 

I  recently  had  a  chance  ui  ex.imlne  an 
experimental  work.shop  on  wheels  which 
came  to  Washlngt^in  from  Arkansiis  I  met 
and  talked  with  leaders  of  the  Arkan.siis  Spe- 
cial Youth  Project — who  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  Mobile  Unit  as  part  of  their  coopera- 
tive venture  to  assist  "disadvantaged" 
youngsters 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
this  program — which  Is  known  as  "Reaching 
T!ie  Unreached  " 

The  Agriculture  Extension  Services  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  worked 
together  for  almost  three  years — exploring 
ways  to  Increase  the  Informal  education  op- 
portunities of  young  people  who.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  might  not  otherwise  have 
a  chance 

Through  4  H  leaders,  several  experimental 
programs  have  Ijeen  carried  out. 

The  "workshop  on  wheels"  is  an  old  sur- 
plus bus  purch;ised  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  It  wivs  painted  —  fixed  up 
Insule  There  are  two  work  areas  For  the 
boys,  work  benches,  electric  saws,  drills,  and 
various  hand  tools;  for  the  girls  a  4-burner 
gas  range,  double  sink,  three  sewing  ma- 
chines, and   table  space 

The  bus  followed  a  schedule  of  visiting 
various  communities  Up  to  12  youngsters 
at  a  time  were  able  to  acquire  new  skills, 
and  Increase  their  chances  for  the  future. 

In  another  Instance  a  youth  camp  was 
established  In  a  county  where  youngsters 
between  9  and  15  years  old  went  to  camp  for 
up  to  five  days  This  was  a  new  social  and 
cultural  experience  f  >r  42  children  They 
were  from  families  of  less  than  92,000  a  year 
annual  income. 

In  another  county,  the  Extension  Service 
set  up  workshops  which  provided  training  in 
handicrafts,  woodworking,  knitting,  etc  for 
almost  250  youngsters 

Yet  another  program  utilized  the  skills  of 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  In  training  87 
girls  in  home  management  This  was  real, 
honest-to-goodness  education  in  how  to  wash 
dishes,  polish  silver,  make  beds,  care  for  fur- 
niture, clean  windows  and  woodwork,  oper- 
ate dishwashers  and  fcKxl  dlsp>osers.  clean 
trashcans,  care  for  fo<->ds  clean  ranges  and 
refrigerators,  care  for  floors  launder  and  Iron 
clothing,  and  take  care  of  the  bathroom 
Many  of  the  girls  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
modern  g.adgetry  which  is  suppo.-^ed  to  m:ike 
housekeeping  chores  easier. 


I  like  this  program  because  It  does  not 
involve  vast  sums  of  money.  It  operates  with 
the  advice  and  leadership  of  both  volunteers 
and  men  and  women  who  all  their  lives  long 
have  worked  In  behalf  of  rural  America  as 
government  employees.  They  know  the  prob- 
lems and  the  reasonable  solutions  Tliey  are 
aicepUng  the  '  chiilenee  of  tomorrow." 


To  Protect  Our  Older  Citizens  Against 
Unnecessary  Hardship 


e::tension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIC.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  said  that  the  true  measure 
of  a  society  is  how  well  it  treats  its  elder- 
ly citizens 

Our  .society  has  made  a  commitment 
to  enrich  and  improve  the  lives  of  all 
senior  citizens.  I  l)elleve  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  Congress  are  aware  of  this 
national  responsibility  to  what  some- 
times appears  to  be  America's  forgotten 
generation. 

Congress  endorsed  this  goal  when  it 
pas.sed  medicare,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  and  other  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

These  needed  measures  have  moved  us 
closer  to  realizing  the  goals  which  we 
have  set  as  objectives  for  our  older 
Americans — an  adequate  income,  a  de- 
cent home,  and  a  meaningful  retirement. 
But  the  administration  of  many  of  these 
programs  Is  not  all  that  we  would  like 
it  to  be 

Social  security,  for  Instance,  is  the 
major  source  of  Income  for  about  half  of 
Its  beneficiaries  over  65.  Yet,  too  often, 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  clerical  errors 
have  caused  long  delays  for  those  who 
depend  on  social  security  checks. 

For  many  of  these  people,  the  subsist- 
ence line  Ls  indeed  a  thin  one.  A  delay 
of  a  month  or  even  a  few  days  means 
tightening  the  belt,  doing  without,  and 
sometimes  acute  distress. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  end  unnecessary 
delays  in  social  security  payments  to  our 
needy  .senior  citizens. 

This  legislation,  similar  to  that  in- 
troduced recently  by  U.S.  Senators 
Robert  Griffin  and  Hugh  Scott,  would 
authorize  local  social  security  offices  to 
make  immediate  payments  for  up  to  60 
days  when  presented  with  clear  evidence 
of  a  valid  claim. 

Such  a  proposal  would  authorize  a 
supervisor,  to  be  designated  in  each  lo- 
cal office,  to  order  normal  payment  when 
he  determines  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
a  proper  claim  Persons  would  have  a 
valid  claim  if  their  checks  were  more 
than  30  days  late  and  new  claimants 
could  file  for  immediate  payments  after 
waitini^  90  days. 

Last  month,  I  urged  the  Social  Secu- 
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rlty  Administration  to  investigate  slow 
payments  of  medicare  claims  and  to 
recommend  ways  of  improving  the  serv- 
ice of  the  private  health  groups  which 
service  the  medicare  program. 

The  introduction  of  this  proposal  to- 
day is  a  further  attempt  to  offer  an  ef- 
fective and  practical  way  of  protecting 
our  older  citizens  against  unnecessary 
hardship. 


The  Voting  Age  Should  Not  Be  Lowered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  delegates  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  revise  the  voting  age  down- 
ward to  that  of  18.  For  reasons  I  have 
stated  in  the  article  which  follows  and 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  and  for  additional  reasons 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times' 
excellent  editorial,  I  strongly  urge 
against  the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  As 
a  further  note  of  interest,  it  is  significant 
that  a  poll  taken  by  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  a  large  majority  voted  against 
lowering  the  voting  age. 

I  am  opposed  to  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

When  we  consider  how  easily  the  adoles- 
cent Is  Inflamed,  how  passionately  he  at- 
taches hlmtelf  to  "causes,"  how  imperative 
It  la  for  him  at  that  age  to  see  in  patterns 
of  black  or  white  without  shadings  lest  he 
falter  in  his  commitments,  we  can  readily 
nnderstand  why  the  demagogue,  and  the 
dictator,  and  the  hypnotic  orator  have  been 
ible,  historically,  to  capture  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Witness  the  regimes  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  There  are  sound  psychological 
reasons  why  the  age  of  21  has  been  con- 
ildered  the  beginning  of  maturity. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  non  sequltura 
used  in  argument  in  favor  of  imposing  a  na- 
tional qualification  of  18-year-old  eligibility 
to  vote.  Among  them  will  be  found,  "If  he 
li  old  enough  to  fight,  he  is  old  enough  to 
»ote."  Another  Is  "If  he  Is  old  enough  to 
marry,  he  is  old  enough  to  vote." 

The  qualities  which  make  for  a  good  sol- 
iller  hardly  make  for  a  good  vote.  Thus,  "In- 
•tant  obedience,"  "to  act  quickly  upon  a 
command,"  "not  to  stop  to  question  why," 
"quick  reflexes,"  "physical  fitness"  are  Indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  good  soldiering. 
And  scrutiny,  crlUcal  appraisal,  a  point  of 
view  and  philosophy  are  essential  In  effective 
Totlng.  So,  to  say  that  If  he  Is  old  enough 
to  fight  he  is  old  enough  to  vote  Is  hardly 
following  the  principles  of  logic. 

In  some  states,  the  age  of  consent  In  enter- 
ing into  marriage  is  as  low  as  16.  If  he  U  old 
enough  to  marry  at  16.  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  he  is  old  enough  to  vote?  Many  a 
lad  or  lass  of  15  or  16  has  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  taxes.  Does  it  then  follow  that 
"  he  is  old  enough  to  pay  taxes,  he  Is  old 
enough  to  vote? 

There  are  some  states  which  through 
referendum  have  asked  their  citizens  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  granUng  suffrage  to  18- 
year-olds.  Moet  of  them  have  rejected  this 
proposal,  as  have  many  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. At  present  only  two  states,  Georgia 
»nd  Kentucky,  have  a  voting  age  of  18;  ona 
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state,  Alaska,  has  set  its  voting  age  at  19, 
and  one  state,  Hawaii,  at  20. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  all  representative  democracies  have  a 
tnlnlmiun  age  requirement  for  voting  of  at 
least  21  years.  This  is  no  accident,  for  the 
cumulative  experience  of  representative  gov- 
ernment— based  on  the  concept  of  consent 
by  the  governed — has  proven  the  need  for 
political  and  social  maturity,  and  a  greater 
emotional  stability  than  is  possessed  by  the 
18-year-old. 

Unless  I  am  given  sounder  arguments  than 
I  have  heretofore  been  given.  I  see  no  reason 
for  Imposing  a  uniform  voting  age  on  all  of 
the  states. 

The  New  York  Times'  editorial  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Right  Votiino  Age 
.  It  now  appears  probable  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  will  propose  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  eighteen  from  21.  where  it 
has  been  ever  since  the  state's  first  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1777.  If  this  change 
were  eS'ected.  the  voting  rolls  would  be  en- 
larged by  nearly  a  million  Inexperienced  and 
Immature  voters — which  is  one  reason  why 
some  politicians  who  are  particularly  popu- 
lar with  youth  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  argument  is  frequently  advanced  that 
since  young  men  are  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tary service  at  eighteen  they  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  that  age  so  that  they  may  participate 
In  making  the  policies  for  which  they  may 
have  to  fight.  But  the  qualities  that  make  a 
good  soldier — cotirage  and  physical  hardi- 
hood— are  quite  different  from  the  experi- 
ence and  good  Judgment  that  make  a  good 
voter. 

A  young  man  or  woman  becomes  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  as  an  adult  instead  of 
a  Juvenile  offender  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
not  many  people  would  argue  from  that  that 
the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly. There  is,  in  fact,  no  clear-cut  age  at 
which  a  youth  becomes  an  adult  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  A  woman  can  marry  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents  at  eighteen,  but  a 
man  must  wait  until  he  is  21.  In  most  cases 
a  contract  entered  into  by  an  individual  be- 
fore he  Is  21  cannot  be  enforced  if  he  dis- 
avows It. 

What  is  really  important  is  the  age  at 
which  the  voter  is  likely  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  public  ques- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  boys 
and  girls  of  eighteen  are  sufficiently  mature 
and  well  Informed  to  do  so,  but  many  more 
are  not. 

Only  four  of  the  fifty  states  in  the  UiUon — 
Georgia.  Kentucky,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — 
permit  voting  before  21.  In  recent  years  Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma.  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota. Idaho  and  Michigan  have  all  rejected 
proposals  to  lower  their  requirements.  Most 
of  the  Western  European  democracies  make 
21  the  legal  voting  age.  The  balance  of  col- 
lective experience  is  heavily  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  present  21. 


A  Unique  Commaiiity  Experience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  southern 
Indiana  community  of  Princeton  Is  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  status  probably  unique 
for  the  State  and  rare  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  debt  free. 


At  the  city  council  meeting  held  on 
June  19,  Princeton's  dynamic  young 
mayor,  Bill  McConnell,  annoimced  that 
"as  of  July  1.  this  city  will  be  debt  free." 

July  1  marked  the  date  of  final  pay- 
ment on  the  community's  swimming  pool 
bonds.  With  the  receipt  of  funds  by  the 
bonding  company,  Princeton  moved  into 
a  rather  exclusive  circle.  The  city's  for- 
mer indebtedness,  besides  the  swimming 
pool  bonds,  was  limited  to  $10,000  in 
school  aid  bonds.  These  were  recently 
assumed  by  the  North  Gibson  School 
Corp. 

Related  Mayor  McConneU  to  the  coun- 
cil, "I  know  of  few,  if  any  Hoosier  com- 
munities which  can  state  that  they  are 
debt  free."  McConnell  annoimced  that 
the  city  now  has  $180,000  in  bonding 
power  with  which  it  may  build  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certainly  proud  of 
Princeton  and  its  city  government  and 
proud  that  this  aggressive  community  is 
in  my  district.  Under  the  leadership  of 
their  resourceful  mayor.  Princeton  is 
making  its  mark  on  the  economy  of 
southern  Indiana.  Its  hard-working 
citizens  can  commemorate  July  1  as  their 
own  independence  day.  Today.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  this  Congress  to  note 
Princeton's  accomplishment. 


The  60th  AnniTersary  of  American-Hon- 
garian  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PFNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can-Hungarian Federation  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  60th  anniversary.  This  Is 
a  national  organization  representing 
American-Hungarian  churches,  fraternal 
organizations,  societies,  clubs,  and  asso- 
ciations. It  was  chartered  60  years  ago 
by  a  group  of  clergymen  and  civic  leaders 
of  that  nationality  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Historically,  the  federation  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  Hungarian  culture  in  our 
Nation.  It  is  also  a  catalyst  to  Hungarian 
immigrants  who  want  to  become  an  ac- 
tive part  of  the  American  way  of  life  by 
serving  American  Ideals  and  maintaining 
American  values. 

Today  the  federation  continues  Its 
good  work  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Albert  A.  Kiok,  a  municipal  Judge 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  major  aim  of  the  federation  Is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  problems  c  f  Hun- 
gary and  other  Danubian  countries  under 
Soviet  rule.  This  is  done  largely  through 
their  foreign  relations  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Emery  G.  Szekely  of 
Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  federation, 
Americans  of  Hungarian  origin  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  responsibilities  of  U.S. 
citizenship  and  they  willingly  and 
eagerly  accept  their  responsibilities.  Yet, 
they  maintain  a  kinship  with  their  native 
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country  and  exercise  an  active  concern 
with  Its  problems. 

The  United  States  benefits  through  the 
cultural  and  Intellectual  endeavors  of 
Hungarian-Americans.  The  American- 
Hungarian  Federation  has  played  a 
large  part  in  furthering  those  endeavors. 


Need  for  Apprentice  Trabing  Programi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29  I  had  the  privileRe  of  addressing 
the  graduating  class  of  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  Ap- 
prentice School,  located  at  Groton,  Conn  , 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  make  this  address  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  apprentice 
training  progrsun  Is  making  an  important 
contribution  toward  filling  the  growing 
shortage  of  skUled  workers  in  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  10  years 
our  coimtry  will  have  to  provide  over 
4  million  new  craftsmen.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  slLllled  labor  in  recent  years 
has  become  relatively  small,  while  the 
demand  for  such  labor  has  become  rela- 
tively large.  In  the  years  ahead  there  will 
be  substantially  larger  increases  in  the 
earnings  of  skilled  workers  and  work  will 
be  much  more  plentiful 

An  apprenticeship  training  program  Is 
an  expensive  and  complex  administra- 
tive problem  for  any  firm  Training  must 
be  provided,  classrooms  set  up.  Instruc- 
tors chosen  and  trained,  and  the  whole 
program  must  be  carefully  supervised. 
Unfortimately.  there  are  not  enough 
firms  who  are  willing  to  mvest  In  ap- 
prenticeship training.  However,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  program  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  since  1948 
Electric  Boat  has  trained  1,207  appren- 
tices, of  whom  933  are  still  working  there. 

The  needs  of  American  Industry  re- 
quire dozens  of  other  firms  to  follow 
Electric  Boat's  example.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
sert my  remarks  In  the  Record  with  the 
hope  that  this  will  encourage  other  com- 
panies to  establish  similar  programs. 

The  address  follows : 
Skillkd  Labob  in  the  Economy  or  America 
(Addresa    by    Congressman    Williau    L     St. 

Oncc,  apprentice  graduation   Electric  Boftt. 

June  39,  1967) 

Mr.  Wllkens,  Mr  Holschuh,  Dr.  Mall,  of- 
flclals  of  Electric  Boat,  relatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  1966  and  1967  graduating  classes, 
ladles  and  gentlemen : 

As  one  who  Is  not  entirely  uniamlUar  with 
graduations,  I  note  here  tod.iy  many  things 
this  graduation  has  in  common  with  others 
I  have  attended  in  the  past  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  focus  of  attention  and  of  envy 
are  you,  the  graduates  This  is  your  day. 
Here,  too,  one  finds  hosts  of  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  well-wishers  There  are. 
I  see,  a  few  more  wives  and  children  of  grad- 
uates here  than  one  would  And  at  other  grad- 
uatloiu. 


First,  let  me  note  something  about  the 
training  program  which  our  guests  may  not 
know,  although  the  graduates  themselves 
do  This  Is  a  double  graduating  class  of  ap- 
prentices, with  186  who  completed  their 
training  In  1966.  and  an  additional  62  who 
completed  their  trainuii,;  this  year. 

I  believe  that  a  few  interesting  facts  will 
serve  Uj  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
program  Since  Electric  Boat  reactivated  Its 
apprenticeship  training  program  In  1948,  a 
total  of  1,207  apprentices  have  received  their 
graduation  certificates  Of  these,  no  less  than 
933  still  work  here  at  Electric  Boat  This  Is 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  num- 
ber and  Is  in  Itself  the  best  evidence  of  the 
succe.sB  of  the  program  Of  these.  154  have 
been  promoted  to  supervisory  positions  and 
not  less  than  442  to  technlcl.ins'  Jobs  of  many 
kinds  This  Is  an  unparalleled  record  of  ac- 
complishment both  in  training  and  In  re- 
taining apprentices 

It  Is  this  prospect  of  achievement  and  pro- 
motion which  sets  graduates  of  an  appren- 
ticeship program  such  as  this  one  apart  from 
other  graduates  Today  you  should  not  feel 
that  this  Is  the  "commencement"  of  your 
working  career,  but  rather  that  It  consti- 
tutes a  further,  perhaps  major,  step  for- 
ward along  a  road  on  which  you.  long  sigo. 
set  your  goal  Yesterday  you  were  still  ap- 
prentices, today  you  are  jounieiTnen  Some 
time  ago  you  had  decided  upon  a  career  as 
a  pipefitter,  machinist,  welder,  shlpfllter, 
painter,  carpenter  or  any  other  of  the  nine- 
teen trades  represented  here  today  amon^ 
you  graduates  That  marked  your  entrance 
into  the  'world  of  work."  You  have  been 
working  In  that  world  for  several  years  al- 
ready, and  here  at  Electric  Boat  where  you 
gained  considerable  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence 

For  these  reasons.  I  must  .speak  to  you 
today  about  the  pro.spects  opening  to  you 
now  At  the  same  time.  I  am  well  awiire  that 
you  iiave  already  developed  an  Immediate 
interest  In  your  trade  and  have  acquired 
pr.ictical  knowledge  of  Its  place  In  human 
affairs  I  have  chosen  to  try  and  place  this 
interest  and  this  knowledge  of  yours  in  a 
somewhat  larger  context.  You  axe.  as  of 
tixlay,  skilled  craftsmen  Let  me  Uilk  for  a 
few  moments  about  you  and  atxsut  your 
fellow-craftsmen. 

Taking  skilled  workers  together,  as  a 
group,  there  are  well  over  nine  million  of 
you  In  tlus  country  of  oiirs  You  earn — and 
this  Is  a  pretty  general  figure — about  »7,000 
to  $8,000  a  year  on  the  average.  You  can 
translate  that  to  $150  or  »160  a  week,  on  the 
average,  if  yoi  wish.  You  should  remember 
that,  like  any  average,  this  In  itself  may  be 
meaningless  The  really  significant  thing 
about  this  figure  Is  that  only  professionals, 
managers,  and  certain  sales  personnel,  as 
occupational  gnjups,  earned  more.  Conse- 
quently. I  would  say  that  you  have  chosen 
wisely,  with  respect  to  your  earnings  pros- 
pects. In  entering  this  field  of  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  skilled  workers,  as  a 
group,  have  relatively  not  fared  as  well  fi- 
nancially  In  recent  years  as  the  groups  in 
our  work  force  with  lesser  skills  Most  of 
you  who  have  followed  labor  matters  In  the 
newspapers  or  In  your  union  perlodiral 
know  that  a  nwjor  Issue  In  the  recent  rall- 
ro.id  shopcrafts  dispute  was  the  problem  of 
skilled-unskilled  wage  differentials  This  Is 
also  a  major  problem  In  the  automobile 
Indu.slry.  and  el.sewhere 

The  years  during  and  since  World  War  II 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  years  of  rela- 
tively full  employment  Organized  labor  ad- 
dre.sslng  itself  to  the  problems  of  working 
people  in  this  period,  found  th.it  the  wage 
structure  during  the  ten  years  of  depression 
after  1929  had  seriously  broken  down  among 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers. 
Among  such  Wirkers.  wages  as  low  as  50  or  75 
cents   an   hour   were   still    not    unknown    in 


those   years    Wages  of   the  skilled,  however, 
had  held  up  relatively  well. 

Thus,  the  union  approach  to  wage  adjust- 
ments, begun  during  the  war  years  and  con- 
tinued after  the  war.  was  to  put  the  greatest 
emphasis  upon  improving  the  earnings  of 
the  unskilled  to  a  living  wage.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  seek  wage  Increases  per  hour 
In  union  agreements  and  through  legislation, 
such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Over  the  years  this  procedure  re.=ulted  In 
the  now  well-known  phenomenon  of  a  com- 
pres.sion  of  the  wage  structure  The  difference 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  remained  the 
same  in  amount,  but  was  compre.ssed  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  and  training  ol  the 
skilled  worker  Instead  of  skilled  work  being 
worth  over  three  times  .as  much  as  unskilled, 
it  became  worth  only  about  two-thirds  more 

You  know  the  problem,  I  am  sure,  from 
your  own  experience  How  many  times  have 
yovi  thought,  during  the  years  of  your  ap- 
prenticeship, that  you  were  perhaps  foolish 
not  to  take  a  regular  Job  and  forget  the 
training''  You  can  probably  recall  friends 
who  dropped  out  for  this  very  reason. 

Due  to  this  and  other  causes,  to  which  I 
shall  turn  in  a  moment,  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor  in  recent  years  has  become  relatively 
small,  while  the  demand  for  such  labor  has 
become  relatively  large  Prom  this  fact  two 
conclusions  emerge,  both  of  which  you  will 
appreciate: 

First,  the  push  Is  now  on  to  restore  a  part 
of  this  differential,  by  granting  substantially 
larger  increases  In  earnings  to  skilled  workers 
than  to  unskilled  and  by  shifting  wage  ad- 
justment from  a  cents-per-hour  basis  to  a 
percentage  basis. 

You  can  see  tills  new  approach  In  the  cur- 
rent wage  demands  In  the  railroad  shop- 
craft  negotiations,  where  a  7  percent  over- 
all increase  was  coupled  with  a  demand  for 
an  additional  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
hour  for  skilled  workers,  to  help  narrow  the 
differential  Thus  the  wages  in  your  crafts 
are  going  to  become  relatively  much  more 
attnictive  in  the  next  few  years. 

Second,  work  is  going  to  be  generally 
much  more  plentiful  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  other  reasons  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
about  tlie  supply  of  skilled  labor  being 
smaller  than  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Job  training 
has  been  relatively  less  attractive  to  the 
uorkt'r  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  also  rela- 
tively unattractive  to  employers.  Few  firms 
have  as  good  a  record  In  the  promotion  and 
carrying  out  of  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams as  your  firm.  Electric  Boat,  has  earned. 

An  apprenticeship  training  program  is  an 
expensive  and  a  complex  administrative 
problem  for  any  firm.  Not  only  must  training 
be  provided,  cl.^ssrooms  set  up.  Instructors 
chosen  and  themselves  trained,  but  such  a 
program  must  be  carefully  supervised  A  co- 
ordinated effort,  which  extends  to  Hartford 
and  to  Washington,  is  involved.  Not  only  are 
Electric  Boat  and  the  Metal  Trades  Council 
Involved,  but  also  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  C  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

You  may  have  heard  some  talk  about  the 
role  of  the  craft  unions  in  holding  down 
apprenticeship  opportvinltles.  I  would  not 
stand  here  and  tell  you  this  has  never  hap- 
pened But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  has 
reported  that  in  practically  all  trades,  and 
in  most  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  allowed  under  the  union 
rules  has  in  recent  years  conxistently  ex- 
ceeded the  number  employers  were  willing 
to  train.  There  was  always  need  for  appren- 
tices and  no  vacancies. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  simply  not 
enough  firms  like  Oeneral  Dynamics,  with 
fore-sight.  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  ap- 
prentlce«hlp  training  We  need  dozens^  of 
more  firms  to  follow  the  example  of  Electric 
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Boat.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  made  any 
comparable  effort. 

The  result  is  that,  while  the  number  of 
apprentices  being  trained  to  fill  Job  vacan- 
cies was  decreasing,  the  number  of  new  Jobs 
was  Increasing.  Add  to  this  a  fact  which  Is 
often  overlooked,  namely,  that  In  most 
trades  we  must  train  a  larger  number  of 
young  workers  than  are  now  being  trained 
Just  to  replace  the  older  workers  as  they  re- 
tire from  the  work  force.  This  leaves  no 
Journeymen    to   fill    the   new   jobs. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  more  figures.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
a  recent  study  of  the  future  need  for  skilled 
workers,  found  that  the  9.2  million  skilled 
craftsmen  In  1965  would  have  to  be  Increased 
to  about  11.4  million  by  1975.  This  Is  a  hefty 
twenty-five  percent  increase  of  what  looks 
like  over  two  million  new  jobs  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

Actually,  that  is  hardly  the  half  of  it.  These 
are  only  the  new  jobs,  the  additional  Jobs. 
During  that  same  ten  years,  an  additional 
1.8  million  jobs  will  open  up  because  of 
deatlis  and  retirement  on  the  part  of  pres- 
ent jobholders.  The  need  for  new  skilled 
tcorkers  in  the  next  ten  years  will  therefore 
be  for  over  four  million  apprentices  and 
Journeymen,    rather    than    two   million. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  these  are  overall 
figures.  But  broken  down,  they  are  even  more 
impressive.  Take  machinists.  There  are 
325,000  machinists  today.  By  1975  we  shall 
need  another  105,000  Including  replacements. 

Take  plumbers  and  pipefitters,  150,000  will 
be  needed.  Painters,  130,000.  Carpenters, 
245,000.  Electricians,  135,000.  Tool  and  die 
makers.  45,000.  But  enough  of  the  statistics. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  there 
are  likely  to  be  more  vacancies  for  skilled 
Jobs  than  men  to  fill  them. 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  address  myself 
to  every  graduating  class  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  I  feel  today,  and  tell  them  that 
their  future  was  as  bright  and  their  positions 
as  assured.  You  have  indeed  chosen  wisely. 

Yotu-  graduation  certificate  is  not  merely 
a  license  to  go  out  and  find  a  job,  If  and 
where  you  can,  but  It  is  a  guarantee  of  an 
even  better  Job  at  higher  pay.  It  is  lasting 
proof,  not  only  of  what  you  have  learned, 
but  that  you  have  successfully  served  on  the 
Job  with  your  fellow-craftsmen,  and  have 
years  of  experience  already  behind  you.  It 
U  a  letter  of  recommendation,  a  citation  of 
achievement,  as  well  as  a  diploma. 

Again,  my  congratulations  and  my  best 
wishes  to  all  of  you,  to  your  employer.  Elec- 
tric Boat,  and  to  your  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  with  us  here  today.  It  has  been,  In- 
deed, a  happy  occasion.  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  share  it  with  you  and  to 
wish  you  much  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


Commencement  Address  by  Senator 
Robert   F.   Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  outstand- 
ing address  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Uie  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Following  is  the 
commencement  address  delivered  on 
June  1,  1967,  at  the  third  commencement 


of  the  School  of  the  Holy  Child,  Potomac, 

Md.: 

Address  bt  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  your  grad- 
uation ceremony. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  of  bis  college, 
Dartmouth,  that  "It  1b  a  small  school,  yet 
there  are  those  who  love  It". 

This  Is  a  small  school  too;  yet  not  only 
are  there  also  many  who  love  It;  but  I  for  one 
am  sure  that  as  Its  graduates  increase  in 
number  and  you  come  to  full  participation 
In  society — as  students  and  teachers,  as 
workers  and  writers,  eventually  as  wives  and 
mothers — that  by  your  conduct  and  your 
contributions,  by  the  credit  you  will  reflect 
on  this  school,  that  you  will  bring  many 
others  to  love  it  as  well. 

Prom  time  almost  beyond  memory,  it  has 
been  customary  for  graduating  seniors  to 
hear  a  lecture  from  someone  whose  own 
graduation  took  place  long  before. 

Well  here  I  am  and  I  qualify  for  that  de- 
scription. 

These  lectures,  although  they  take  place 
on  the  occasion  of  your  graduation,  are 
called  "commencement" — beginning. 

And  a  beginning  Is  what  this  is. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  greater  independ- 
ence from  home  and  parents  and  the  groups 
of  your  friends — and  therefore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  loneliness  of  independent  choice. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  your  country — for  young  people  can 
and  do  have  an  Influence  on  this  nation  long 
before  they  reach  the  legal  voting  age  of  21, 

This  Is  a  beginning  of  contribution — the 
time  when  you  begin  the  long  process  of 
"paying  your  dues" — giving  of  yourself  to 
others,  as  others,  your  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  all  those  who  have  worked  and 
sacrificed  to  build  this  nation  and  our  entire 
civilization,  have  given  to  you. 

This  then  Is  commencement — the  begin- 
ning of  your  adult  life;  you  have  new  free- 
dom and  new  responsibility. 

What  kind  of  world  U  It,  that  you  are  now 
joining?  And  what  are  the  responsibilities 
you  are  being  asked  to  assume? 

Above  all,  this  Is  a  world  of  change — swirl- 
ing,  constant  change. 

This  Is  more  clear  perhaps  to  your  elders 
than  to  you;  for  we  have  In  our  lifetimes, 
passed  already  through  two  major  wars,  and 
now  into  a  third;  from  passive  acceptance 
of  segregation,  through  a  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Into  a  new  crisis  of  conflict  between 
the  races;  from  a  bitter  peace  after  World 
War  Two,  through  a  massive  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Into  a  tentative 
period  of  easing  tensions — and  now  again 
Into  a  time  of  uncertainty,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Empire  of  China. 

But  even  for  you,  the  children  of  this 
time  of  change,  there  Is  much  ahead  that  will 
be  challenging — and  dangerous — and  hardest 
of  all  to  understand. 

For  the  world  In  which  you  take  your 
place  Is  a  world  In  revolution,  a  world  aflame 
with  the  desires  and  hatreds,  the  passions 
and  dreams,  of  multitudes  which  will  double 
In  size  just  within  our  lifetimes. 

Around  the  world — from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  the 
Nile  Delta  to  the  Amazon  Basin,  In  Jaipur 
and  Johannesbtirg — we  can  hear  the  voice 
of  the  dispossessed,  the  Insulted  and  injured 
of  the  globe. 

For  uncoimted  centuries,  they  have  lived 
with  hardship,  with  hunger  and  disease  and 
fear. 

For  the  last  four  centuries,  they  have  lived 
under  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
domination  of  the  West — of  Europe  and  in 
more  recent  years,  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  shown  them  that  a  better  life  is 
possible;  but  we  have  not  done  enough  to 
make  It  a  reality. 

We  live  In  a  country  where  people  diet- 
but  most  of  the  world  starves. 


We  buy  8  million  new  cars  a  year — while 
most  of  the  world  goes  without  shoes. 

You  are  the  healthiest  generation  of  Amer- 
icans in  history,  and  you  can  expect  to  live 
far  longer  than  the  biblical  threescore  and 
ten — but  half  of  the  people  burled  in  Latin 
American  are  under  the  age  of  four. 

We  and  the  other  developed  nations  spend 
over  $100  billion  a  year  on  armaments — 
while  the  poor  countries  cannot  obtain  the 
$10  billion  they  need  to  help  two  billion  peo- 
ple begin  to  develop  their  economies. 

And  therefore  this  revolution  is  directed 
against  us— against  the  powerful  and  the 
rich  and  the  mighty,  against  the  established 
order  of  which  we  are  the  principal  part. 

Yet  it  is  a  revolution  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  ideals  we  nlso  share — social  reform 
and  political  freedom,  internal  justice  and 
international  independence. 

We  can  recognize  the  rlghtness  of  these 
ideals — for  they  were  the  ideals  of  our  own 
revolution. 

We  can  recognize  their  power — for  they 
have  sustained  us  throughout  our  historv. 

But  in  most  of  the  world  today,  these 
are  subversive  ideals,  subversive  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  power  and  privilege. 

Political  freedom  is  subversive  in  Russia, 
where  writers  go  to  prison  for  a  metaphor. 

Social  reform  is  subversive  in  northeast 
Brazil,  where  a  great  Archbishop  is  called  a 
communist,  and  his  students  thrown  in  Jail, 
because  he  wants  land  for  the  peasants — 
peasants  who  now  work  12  hours  a  day  for 
less  than  2  dollars  a  week. 

Internal  justice  Is  subversive  In  South 
Africa,  where  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Is 
imprisoned  because  he  is  black — and  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  writer,  who  Is  white.  Is  re- 
stricted because  he  wishes  Justice  for  his 
black  compatriot. 

Thus  our  choice,  In  your  lifetimes,  will  be 
whether  to  support  the  status  quo,  or  the 
forces  of  change;  whether  to  sit  content  In 
our  storehouses,  or  share  our  wealth  with  our 
fellow  hiunan  beings  around  the  world;  and; 
In  the  last  analysis,  whether  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  others  to  the  Ideals  for  which  we 
have  fought  so  long — even  when  they  can  be 
achieved  only  In  opposition  to  the  status  quo 
In  which  we  ourselves  are  so  comfortable. 

As  this  is  true  for  our  nation  in  the  world, 
so  It  Is  true  for  us  as  the  fortunate  within 
our  own  nation. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  I  have  seen 
children  starving. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  here  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  I  have  seen  children  living 
In  rat-Infested  tenements,  going  to  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate  schools,  without 
books  to  study  or  fathers  to  lean  on,  without 
a  chance  and  without  hope  Itself. 

These  people,  too,  demand  change. 

These  people,  too,  demand  hope  for  their 
children. 

These  people,  too,  demand  to  know  why 
we  spend  less  on  programs  to  help  people 
out  of  poverty — about  $2  billion — than  we 
spend  to  take  care  of  our  dogs,  on  which 
we  spend  $3  billion. 

These  people,  too,  demand  a  revolution, 
as  profound  as  the  revolution  which  gave  our 
nation  birth. 

They  ask:  which  side  are  we  on? 

Which  side  are  you  on? 

If  you  were  four  years  older,  If  you  had 
graduated  four  years  ago,  the  answers  to  our 
problems  would  have  seemed  simpler  than 
they  are  today. 

Your  older  brothers  and  sisters  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
they  worked  In  Appalachla  and  Harlem,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mauretania,  with  a  firm  belief 
in  their  power  and  ability  to  shape  a  world 
to  the  standard  of  their  ideals. 

But  now  our  colleges,  and  many  of  our 
best  young  people  seem  to  have  turned  from 
engagement  to  disengagement;  frobi  politics 
to  passivity;  from  national  purpose  to  per- 
sonal  satisfaction;    from   hope   to  nihilism; 
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aiul  All  too  often,  from  confrontation  wUh 
the  sufferlnc  of  tHelr  feliowa — toward  forget- 
fulnass   m  tbe  Mlf-abaorpuon   of   drugs. 

What  baa  dialllusioned  so  many  of  them, 
will  fac*  you  aa  well. 

They  ar«  perplexed  and  troubled  by  tht* 
war  In  Vietnam— ivnd  U  will  perplex  and 
trouble  you  as  well. 

They  are  disappointed  with  the  slow  pace 
of  prosresa  In  civil  rights,  and  with  the 
new  blttemeae  and  p<jtential  violence  which 
frustration  has  brought  in  the  Negro — and 
you  wUl  be  disappointed  and  frightened  as 
well. 

AH  the  hypocrisies,  all  the  everyday  vio- 
lations of  the  Ideals  we  have  tried  to  teach 
you.  may  repel  and  disappoint  and  anger  you 
as  well. 

But  whatever  your  disillusl"nment.  what- 
ever your  disappointment,  you  Cfinnot  lose 
heart;   for  too  much  depends  on  you. 

As  PresMlent  Kennedy  sa.d.  "Our  problems 
are  man  made — therefore  they  can  be  solved 
by  man." 

But  they  cannot  be  8<ilved.  the  crueltlee 
and  obstacles  of  this  wurld  will  not  yield,  fi 
obsolete  dogmaa  and  outworn  slogans,  to 
those  who  have  failed  :n  the  p  la'. 

I  believe  that  injusti'-e  and  w.int  asid  hu- 
man degradation  can  be  lessened,  that  i 
better  world  can  be  built,  "nat  we  can  met-t 
our  challengea  at  home  and  .tbroad.  but  to 
do  so  we  must  rely  on  our  youn*;  people,  and 
especially  on  that  privileged  mini  nty  wh" 
are  the   educated   young   peo,>le  of   .America 

This  la  the  tim>'.  and  yours  is  the  genera- 
tion, tbat  cannot  only  remedy  the  mistakes 
of  tbe  paat — but  can  transcend  them. 

"Tliare  ia,"  said  an  Italian  philoeopber. 
"nothing  Okore  difficult  to  taXe  in  hand,  more 
perlloua  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  Ln 
Its  success  than  to  take  the  lead  In  the  In- 
troduction of  a  new  order  of  things.  ' 

Yet  ibla  is  the  measure  of  the  ta.sk  of  your 
generation  and  the  road  i.s  strewn  with  many 
dangers. 

PIrst,  la  the  danger  of  fut.liiy:  the  belief 
there  la  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can 
do  agalnat  the  enormous  array  of  the  world  .s 
tlla — against  misery  and  ignorance.  Injusuce 
and  violence. 

Yet  many  of  the  world's  grent  movements, 
of  thought  and  action,  have  flowed  frt'm  the 
work  of  a  single  man 

A  young  Italian  e.tplorer  discovered  the  new 
world,  a  young  general  extended  an  empire 
from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the  earth 
and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  territory 
of  France. 

And  It  waa  the  33  year  old  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"Give  me  a  place  to  stand."  said  Archi- 
medes, "and  I  will  move  the  world  " 

These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  cm 
we  all. 

Pew  will  have  the  gre-xtness  to  bend  his- 
tory Itself:  brut  each  of  us  can  work  to  change 
a  small  portion  ot  events  and  in  the  total  of 
all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  history 
of  this  generation 

Thousands  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
making  a  difference  in  isolated  villages  and 
city  slums  In  dozens  of  countries. 

Thousands  of  unknown  men  and  women 
in  Europe  resisted  the  occupation  of  the 
Nazis  and  many  died,  but  all  added  to  the 
ultimate  strength  and  freedom  of  their 
countries. 

It  Is  from  numberlefis  diverse  acts  of  cour- 
age and  belief  that  human  history  is  shaped. 

Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or 
acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  croeslng  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing those  ripples  build  a  current  which  can 
sweep  down  the  mlgbuest  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  of  expediency: 


of  those  who  say  that  hopes  and  beliefs  must 
bend   before  Immediate  necessities. 

Of  course  if  we  would  ait  effectively  we 
must  deal  with  the  world  aa  It  is. 

We  must  get  things  done. 

But  If  there  was  one  thing  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  for  that  touched  the  moet  pro- 
found feelings  of  young  people  across  the 
World,  it  Wits  the  belief  that  Idealism,  high 
aspirations  and  deep  convictions  are  not 
Incompatible  with  tiie  most  practical  and 
efficient  of  programs  that  there  I.s  no  basic 
Inconsistency  between  Ideals  and  realistic 
p<'ssibllltle»—  no  .separation  between  the 
deepest  desires  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  application  of  human  etfort  to 
human  problems. 

It  IS  not  reaUsiic  or  hard-headed  to  solve 
problems  and  take  action  ungulded  by  ulti- 
mate moral  alms  and  values. 

It  Is  thoughtless  folly. 

P'>r  It  Ignores  the  realities  of  human  faith 
and  passion  and  belief:  f  jrces  ultimately 
more  powerful  than  all  the  calculation  of 
ecoiioiniois  or  generals 

Of  course  to  adhere  to  standards,  to  ideal- 
ism, to  vision  In  the  face  of  immediate  dan- 
gers  t.ikes   courage   and  self -confidence. 

But  we  also  know  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  f.iil  greatly,  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 

A  third  danger  is  timidity 

Few  men  are  willing  to  brave  the  disap- 
proval of  their  fellows  the  cen.  ure  of  their 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their  society 

Moral  courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than 
bravery    In   battle    or   great    intelligence 

Yet  It  Is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality 
for  those  who  seek  to  change  a  world  which 
yields  mo.st  painfully  to  change 

Anstotle  tells  ua  that  "At  the  Olympic 
games  it  Ls  not  the  finest  and  the  .strongest 
me:i  who  are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter 
the  l.sts  .So  too  in  the  life  'if  the  honor- 
able and  the  good  it  Is  they  who  act  rightly 
who  win  the  prize  " 

I  believe  that  in  this  generation  those  with 
the  courage  to  enter  the  moral  c<.nfllet  will 
find  themselves  with  companions  In  every 
corner   of    the    world 

For  the  fortunate  among  us.  the  fourth 
danger  is  comfort;  the  temptation  to  follow 
tne  I'lusy  and  familiar  paths  of  personal  am- 
bition and  financial  success  so  grandly  spre.id 
before  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cauon 

But  that  Is  not  the  road  history  has  marked 
out  for  us. 

There  Is  a  Chinese  curse  which  says  "May 
he  live  In  interesting  times  " 

Like  It  or  not  we  live  In  interesting  times. 

They  are  times  of  danger  and  uncertainty: 
but  they  are  also  more  open  to  the  creative 
energy  of  men  than  any  other  time  In  his- 
tory 

And  everyone  here  W.W  ultimately  be 
Judged — will  ultimately  Judge  himself — on 
the  effort  he  has  contributed  to  building  a 
new  world  sr.-ciety  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  Ideals  and  gf>als  h  ive  shaped  that  effort. 

In  your  hands,  not  with  Presidents  or 
leaders,  le  tiie  future  of  your  world  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  best  qualities  of  your  own 
spirit. 


NBS  Sponsors  Symposiaai  oa  Gtnpater- 
Aided  Typesetting 
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HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
600  people  Irom  25  States  and  two  for- 


eign countries.  Interested  In  the  field 
of  computer-aided  typesetting,  con- 
verged on  the  new  ln.stallation  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
Galthersburg,  Md  ,  on  June  15  to  take 
part  In  the  2-day  'Symposium  on  Elec- 
tronic Composition  in  Printing."  The 
symposium  was  spons-jred  by  the  NBS 
Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology to  portnit  a  state-of-the-art  re- 
view of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of 
computer  application  wliich  has  great 
potentialittf.s  for  increa.scd  efficiency  and 
savings  in  tlie  Federal  Government, 

The  state  of  Uie  art  of  photocomposi- 
tion was  well  covered  by  representatives 
from  the  major  manufacturers  of 
photocomtx)sint,'  machinery,  Participat- 
ini.;  companies  included  i  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co..  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Photon.  Inc.,  A.  B.  Dick  Co..  Pair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment.  RCA.  Stiom- 
bert; -Carlson,  and  IBM.  The  policy  of  the 
Goveinmcnt  concerning  the  new  tech- 
nolopy  wa.s  made  clear  by  James  L 
Harri.'von.  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  John  F.  Haley,  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

As  vice  chairman  of  that  committee. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role  It  has 
I^erformed  In  Initiating  this  significantly 
historical  graphic  art.s  achievement. 

Our  policy  determination  to  give  a 
mandate  to  the  Public  Printer  to  engage 
hi  a  research  and  development  program 
was  the  foundation  on  which  today's 
structure  has  been  built. 

Designed  to  create  a  method  whereby 
the  ever-Increasing  waste  that  was  re- 
sulting from  computer  printout  compo- 
sition would  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
Llie  deciijon  was  ba-scd  on  our  review  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  staff  analy- 
sis wtiich  clearly  Identified  a  loss  of 
legibility,  great  lncrea.se  In  bulk,  and  ex- 
ce.ssive  lncrea.ses  In  printing  and  binding 
costs. 

FYom  that  rather  quiet  beginning,  only 
about  6  years  a^jo.  we  have  successfully 
pa.s.sed  a  number  of  Important  mile- 
stones, another  one  of  which  was  the 
NBS  Symposliim.  at  which  several  papers 
were  presented  by  representatives  from 
research  and  printing  and  publishing  or- 
ganizatlon.s  including  Documentation, 
Inc.;  Photo  Data,  Inc.;  and  American 
Chemical  Society,  Washington,  DC 
chapter:  and  by  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  ROC.^PPI. 
Inc..  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Papers  describing  specific  applications 
of  the  computer  in  typesetting  were  pre- 
sented by  representatives  from  the  Air 
Force;  the  Goverrunent  Printing  Office; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine: US.  Patent  Office;  Defense  Supply 
Agency;  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Session  chairmen  Included  Lowell  P. 
Hattery  of  American  University.  Paul  A. 
Zicmer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Glenn  E.  Roudabush  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Samuel  N.  Alexander 
and  Mary  E.  Btevena  of  NBS.  The  sym- 
posium committee  consisted  of  Richard 
W  H  Lee,  Roy  W.  Worral,  and  W.  R- 
Tllley  of  NBS. 

The  proceedlnis  will  be  published  in 
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the  near  future  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Following  the  formal  registration  ses- 
sion, the  program  proceeded,  as  follows: 

SESSION    I.    STATE    OF    THE    ART 

Overview,  by  Lowell  P  Mattery,  American 
University. 

The  Llnotron  System,  by  Donald  H.  Rol- 
lert,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co, 

Computer  Image  Drawing  from  Digital 
Data,  by  M.  V.  Mathews,  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

High  Speed  901  Zip,  by  Anthony  G.  Ber- 
nardo, Photon,  Inc. 

The  Vldeograph  Text  Editor,  by  Glendon 
T.  Gerlach,  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

The  PhotoTextSetters,  by  A.  J.  Smith, 
Falrchlld  Graphic  Equipment. 

A  Vldeocomp  Systems  Approach,  by  Aaron 
H.  Coleman.  RCA. 

Mlcromatlon — Its  Impact  on  the  Photo- 
composing  Industry,  by  J.  J.  Kalagher. 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

IBM's  Position  In  Electronic  Composition 
and  Text  Editing,  by  Hans  E.  Weiss,  IBM, 

SESSION    II.    GOVERNMENT    POLICY 

An  introduction,  by  Paul  A.  Zlemer  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Transition  on  the  Tiber — A  New  Look  at 
the  G.P,0..  by  Hon.  James  L.  Harrison.  Pub- 
lic Printer  of  the  United  Slates. 

Present  and  Projected  Policies  of  the  J.C.P., 
by  John  P.  Haley,  Staff  Director,  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

SESSION      in.      NON-GOVERNMENT     APPLICATIONS 
AND    RESEARCH 

Introductory  Remark.s,  by  Glenn  E  Rouda- 
bush.   University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Chemical  Information — A  Computer  in 
Photocomposition,  by  Bernard  O,  Lazor- 
chak,  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  Import  of  Computerized  Typesetting 
on  Commercial  Printing,  by  William  C.  Lam- 
parter,  Battelle  Memorial  institute. 

Computerized  Typesetting  Projections,  by 
Kenneth  B.  Ludwig.  Photo  Data,  Inc. 

Classification  In  Computerized  Text  Proc- 
essing, by  Raymond  P.  Wlshner.  Documen- 
tation. Inc. 

System  70,  by  John  W.  -Seybold.  ROCAPPI, 
Inc. 

SESSION    IV      GOVERNMENT    APPLICATIONS 

A  Brief  Overview,  by  Samuel  N.  Alexander. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Electronic  Composition  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by 
E.  Ray  Lannon,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Administration,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, HEW. 

Electronic  Composing  System  Applications, 
by  John  J,  Boyle,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Production  Manager,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Use  of  GRACE  at  N.L.M  ,  by  Ronald  E. 
Bogart,  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Computer  Typesetting  Program  at  NBS,  by 
William  R.  Bozman,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Typewrlter-to-Computer  Roster  Publica- 
tion and  Maintenance,  by  Arthur  North,  U.S. 
Patent  Office  (Now  with  Documentation, 
Inc  I . 

Implications  of  Electronic  Composition 
System  at  DSA  Publications,  by  William  J. 
Beran.  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Conversion  to  Llnotron.  by  Victor  G. 
Keliler,   Department   of   the  Air  Force. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
bill  sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Brooks,  of  Texas,  which  has 
become  Public  Law  89-306,  under  which 
the  NBS  Center  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology  has  the  responsibility 
for  advising  Federal  agencies  on  the  se- 
lection and  use  of  computer-based  sys- 


tems to  improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
their  programs.  In  line  with  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Center  Is  sponsoring  the 
Symposium  on  Electronic  Composition 
in  Printing  to  permit  a  state-of-the-art 
review  of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of 
computer  application  which  has  great 
potentialities  for  increased  efficiency  and 
savings  in  the  Federal  Government. 


It  is  Time  To  Act  on  the  Preiident's 
Plan  To  Reorganize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
the  American  people  have  agreed  publicly 
and  privately  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  have  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment to  face  the  modern  problems  which 
confront  it. 

For  years  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
treated  like  an  orphan  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erxmient. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  see  that 
Washlngtonians  have  the  tools  with 
which  they  themselves  can  lift  their  city 
to  the  level  of  efficiency  and  dignity  be- 
fitting a  Nation's  Capital. 

President  Johnson  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  Washington  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  governmental  life. 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  allow  a  trans- 
formation and  modernization  of  Wash- 
ington's present  Commission  government 
into  a  strong  executive-council  form 
which  can  act  and  administer  needed 
programs  in  education,  health,  crime 
prevention,  housing,  job  and  economic 
development. 

He  has  asked  for  funds  to  move  those 
programs  forward. 

Just  the  other  day  the  President  ap- 
pealed on  television  to  the  Congress  to 
permit  "the  people  of  the  District  to 
take  their  proper  place  in  a  progressive 
America." 

We  must  do  something  for  Washington 
now. 

We  ought  to  heed  the  words  expressed 
in  editorial  opinion  by  two  of  Washing- 
ton's most  prominent  radio  and  television 
stations — WMAL,  the  Evening  Star  sta- 
tion, and  WTOP.  the  Washington  Post 
station.  They  said:  "The  District  needs 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  right 
now." 

The  District  does  need  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  right  now. 

It  has  needed  it  for  many  years.  And 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  reject  the  disapproval  resolution 
which  has  been  introduced  in  this  House 
and  which  would  deny  Washington  the 
efficient  and  effective  local  government 
it  needs. 

Washington  needs  much  more  than  a 
new  form  of  local  government.  But  this 
plan  Is  the  first  step. 
The  text  of  the  television  remarks  on 


the  District  reorganization  plan  made  by 
President  Johnson,  and  the  texts  of  two 
editorials  from  stations  WMAL  and 
WTOP  supporting  the  President's  recom- 
mendations follow: 

Television  Remarks  of  the  President  Con- 
cerning Governmental  Revisions  tor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  July  10,  1967 
The    government    of    our    nation's   capital 
must  be  reorganized.  It  is  high  time  to  move 
it  out  of  horse-and-buggy  days  and  Into  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Washington  is  America's  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area.  Yet  Its  people  are  bur- 
dened and  its  progress  imperiled  by  the  drag 
of  antiquated  government.  Today  our  capi- 
tal stumbles  along,  hobbled  by  wasteful  and 
Inefficient  practices  Installed  as  a  temporary 
solution  93  years  ago — Just  after  the  ClvU 
War. 

Tills  is  shameful.  It  must  stop,  Tlie  people 
of  the  District  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  a  progressive  America.  The 
reorganization  plan  I  sent  to  Congress  offers 
that  bright  promise. 

Divided  authority  will  give  way  to  a  single, 
strong  executive. 

Tangled  and  confused  lines  of  responsi- 
bility will  be  straightened  and  cleared. 

With  stronger  leadership  and  broader  rep- 
resentation, crime  can  be  controlled,  the 
streets  can  be  safer,  the  people  can  have 
better  housing,  and  better  health. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  and  approve 
this  sensible  and  timely  plan.  I  ask  the  people 
of  the  District  to  waken  to  their  grave  respon- 
sibilities— and  the  great  opporttinlty  now 
before  them. 

Here  in  our  hands  Is  the  long-awaited 
chance  to  replace  a  Jerry-bullt  government 
of  the  1870's  with  a  new  government  for  the 
new  problems  of  the  1970"6. 

Time  and  opportunity  will  not  wait.  We 
dare  not  lose  the  chance  they  give  us  now, 

WMAL   Editorial   on    the   District 
Reorganization   Plan 

Strip  away  all  the  camouflage  and  you  find 
that  President  Johnson's  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  District  Government  should  go  into 
effect.  Opposition  in  Congress  seems  based  on 
political  expediency  or  personal  pique. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
disapprove  the  reorganization  plan.  The  res- 
olutions of  disapproval  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen John  McMillan  and  Joel  Broyhlll 
should  be  resoundingly  defeated. 

Before  the  resolutions  of  disapproval  are 
voted  on,  we  urge  Congressmen  to  take  a 
look  at  the  pitiful  state  of  the  present,  lame- 
duck  District  Government.  If  any  govern- 
ment ever  needed  reorganization — this  is  It. 

If  there  are  flaws  in  the  President's  plan, 
the  House  District  Committee  will  have 
plenty  of  time  in  the  future  to  make  correc- 
tions. 

The  District  needs  the  President's  reor- 
ganization plan  right  now. 


WTOP   Editorial   on   the   District   of 

Columbia    Reorganization 

No  local  subject  is  more  important  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  the  fate  of  the 
President's  reorganization  proposal. 

This  plan,  which  would  create  a  single 
commissioner  and  an  appKjinted  nine-mem- 
ber City  Council,  is  the  best  way  in  sight 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  DC.  government. 

The  plan  is  not  perfect;  the  President  is 
limited  In  what  he  can  do  to  reform  the 
District  Building  bureaucracy;  without  gen- 
uine self-government,  municipal  progress  in 
Washington  will   continue   to   be   limited. 

But  reorganization  is  a  step  forward  and 
we  are  watching  anxiously  as  congressional 
debate  continues.  The  situation  at  this  July 
4th  holiday  break  seems  to  be  this: 

Shortly  after  July  10th.  the  House  Gov- 
ernment    Operations     Committee     probably 
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will  vote  to  reject  a  disapproval  motion  on 
tbe  reorganization  plan,  a  motion  Sled  by 
Repreaentatlves  John  McMillan  and  Joel 
Broyhill.  Tbla  committee  action  would  im- 
prove chances  that  the  House  Itself  will  not 
reject  reorganization 

Meantime,  the  House  District  Committee 
Is  continuing  Its  deliberate  deliberations  on 
a  reorganization  plan  of  Its  own  If  it  wants 
to  make  a  conatrucuve  cjiitribuiion,  the  Dis- 
trict Conunlttee  ought  to  concentrate  on 
legislation  to  improve  reorganization,  not  at- 
tempt any  spoiling  action  against  the  Presi- 
dent's basic  plan. 

The  administration,  f  ir  its  part,  is  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  those  persuasive  arts 
designed  to  convince  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  In  dead  earnest.  One  action  the  White 
House  ought  to  take  is  to  announce  formally 
that  the  nine-member  City  Council  would 
Include  at  least  three  ret;!sterecl  Republican.";. 
This,  we  think,  would  help  encourage  GOP 
support  on  Capitol  Uiil. 

Such  support  will  be  needed  bec.iuse  the 
Issue  Is  touch  and  go.  Sometime  late  next 
month  or  early  in  August  it  will  be  decide<l 
whether  District  of  Col'ombia  government  is 
to  be  Improved,  or  whether  this  city  will 
continue  to  limp  along  under  a  muiacipal 
system  which  would  be  tolerated  nowhere 
else  In  the  United  States. 


Ameod  the  Sarphis  Property  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RtiMARI-CS 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEiENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
to  authorize  certain  surplus  property  of 
the  United  States  to  be  donated  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  authorizes 
conveyance  to  any  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  municipality,  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  any  surplus  land  which  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  la  suitable  and  desirable  for  use 
as  a  public  park,  public  recreational  area, 
or  historic  monument  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Under  provision  of  the  act, 
conveyance  for  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poses must  be  made  at  a  price  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  fair  value  cf  the  prop- 
erty conveyed,  based  on  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  property  at  the  time  it 
is  offered  for  disposal.  Conveyance  of 
property  for  historic  monument  purposes 
under  the  act  Is  made  without  monetary 
coQslderatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  our  Nation  Is 
blessed  with  a  great  wealth  of  natural 
resources,  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  population  explosion  and  economic 
growth.  Preservation  and  development  of 
our  recreational,  scenic,  and  historic  sites 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  our  well- 
being  and  that  of  future  generations. 
Likewise,  provision  of  open  space  In  or 
nearby  our  densely  populated  urban 
areas  l5  essential  If  they  are  to  be  satis- 
fying tLDd  rewardhig  places  in  which  to 
Uve. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 


ample, over  88  percent  of  the  population 
resides  in  the  southern  one-third  of  the 
State.  Yet.  the  vast  majority  of  publicly 
owned  land  lies  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State.  This  situation  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  undertake  immediate 
progiams  for  the  preservation  of  open 
park  and  recreational  space  in  urban  and 
subuiban  areas. 

The  major  problem  facing  Michigan 
and  other  States  is  that  the  prices  for 
these  lands  are  escalating  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  State  and  local  governments  are 
findins  it  difficult  to  compete  with  in- 
dividuals and  developers  for  prime  rec- 
reational lands  even  at  the  50-percent 
discount  price  allowed  under  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act. 

In  this  connection,  a  recently  com- 
pleted Michigan  outdoor  recreation  plan 
projects  a  10-year  e.xpenditure  of  $150 
million  which  will  be  needed  for  State 
Iiaiklands  and  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, present  funding;  sources  will  not 
be  adequate  to  finance  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  anticij)ated  needs  during 
this  10-ycar  period  Major  new  sources 
for  obtaining  and  develojiing  these  lands 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  meeting  thLs  recreational  challenge. 

The  Federal  Government  is  committed 
to  various  programs  to  assist  local  pub- 
lic bodies  in  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
be  used  for  park  a.id  recreation  Why, 
then,  not  donate  surplus  lands  which 
would  be  suitable  for  this  u.se? 

While  States  are  required  to  purcha.ie 
lands  from  the  US  Government  for 
this  puifxjse.  they  are.  on  the  other  hand, 
asked  to  give  their  State-owned  lands 
to  the  Federal  Government  free  of 
charge.  My  own  State  of  Michigan  has 
done  this  \nlltngly  in  the  past.  Fifty  i^r- 
cent  or  more  of  Isle  Royale  was  State- 
owned  and  given  to  the  Government  at 
no  cost  Michigan  also  donated  some 
5.000  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  National  Lakeshore  area 
and  it  Is  anticlpat^'d  the  State  will  donate 
over  8.400  acres  of  laiul  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  National 
Lake.shore  Michigan  Is  glad  to  give  these 
lands  in  order  to  aid  In  the  establish- 
ment of  these  outstanding  National 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  However,  it 
would  .seem  only  fair  that  surplus  Fed- 
eral lands  suitable  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  at  no  cost 

A  review  of  the  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans  submitted 
by  the  States  for  the  years  1968  through 
1977  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
reveals  an  estimated  capital  cost  of  $7.1 
billion  needed  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment projects.  Of  this  t^jtal,  approxi- 
mately $2  8  billion  would  be  for  State 
projects  and  $4.3  billion  for  projects  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  local  governments  but 
sponsored  by  the  States.  Tliese  figures 
may  be  conservative  when  one  considers 
the  growing  demand  for  State  and  local 
public  recreation  facilities  in  or  adjacent 
to  urban  centers  where  cost,s  are  greatest. 
Furthermore,  those  figures  do  not  include 
any  estimates  for  eight  of  the  States  and 
three  territories. 

It  Is  obvioufi  Uiat  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments will  not  meet  needs  of  this 
magnitude  over  the  ne.xt  10  yeais  without 
Federal  assi.-tance.  My  amendment  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  is  a  concrete  pro- 
posal to  give  them  some  assistance. 

It  is  iinpcrtunt,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  em- 
phasize that  local  levels  of  government 
could  not  indiscriminately  claim  surplu.i 
property  for  parks  or  recreation,  for  my 
aniendment  to  the  act  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  make  a 
determination  of  whetr.er  or  not  the 
property  in  question  is  suitab'e,  desirable, 
and  needed  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
public  recre&ticnal  area. 


Bilingual  Educational  Opportunities  for 
America's  3  Million  Non-English- 
Speaking   Schoolchildren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C.\LIF"R.VL\ 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.A.TIVE3 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  of  testifying  at  the  recent  Lc.s 
Angeles  hearings  of  the  U.S  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Bihngual  Education — l:i 
support  of  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
new  bilin<4ual  educational  opiX)rtunities 
to  offer  America's  more  than  3  million 
non-English-speaking  elementary  and 
.secondary  schoolchildren  a  better  chance 
to  achieve  their  full  educational  aspira- 
tions. 

As  the  author  of  II.R.  8000,  the  Bilir.- 
iMial  Educational  Opportunity  Act,  and 
because  of  the  urgent  imjwrtance  of  the 
legislation  to  this  vital  segment  of  the 
Nation's  school-age  population,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Congpessional 
REfORD  the  text  of  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee: 

.St.vtemfnt  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
RtPRf SENT\Tn'i:.  30th  Conc.rf.ssional  Dis- 
trict. Calitornia  ,  IN  Support  or  Ptn- 
FRAi.  Legislation  To  Provide  Bn  ingh.^l 
Edccation  Procr.ams  Bkfore  the  Spe- 
cial   SrBroMMnTEF.    on     Bili.nguai.    Eor- 

CATION      OF     THE      U  S.      .Sf  NATE      COMMnTFE 
ON      L.ABOR     AND     PlTII.IC     Wri.PARE.     IN     LOS 

A.Nori-Ks.  Calif  .  June  24,    1967 

Mr.  Chiilrm.in.  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  you  today  the  lmp>ort,int  subject  of  bi- 
lingual education  ior  America's  non-EngUsh- 
spe, iking  schoolchildren,  and  to  outline  for 
you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  h.ive  sup- 
p<3rted  the  effort  to  achieve  this  goal  by 
joining  lu  Introducing  my  own  companion 
legislation  In  Congress:  H.R.  8000.  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  express  my  person;il 
appreciation  to  the  Members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee,  for  your  Initiative  and  out- 
standing leadership  In  the  effort  to  promote 
the  cau.se  of  bilingual  education.  In  pirticu- 
lar.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  scheduling 
these  Los  Angeles  hearings  to  olfer  Interested 
CalLforuu  citizens  an  oppt>rtunlly  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  legislative 
process. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  maXe  it  clear  that  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  very  best  possible  bilingual 
education  bill  we  can  paas  this  year  in  Con- 
greae. 

By  this  I  mean  that,  wlule  my  own  bill. 
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H.R.  8000,  would,  In  my  opinion,  serve  as  an 
excellent  beginning  for  a  long-overdue  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
to  promote  bilingual  education,  I  also  believe 
that  each  of  the  bills  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  has  merit,  and  though  differing 
in  various  particulars,  could  become  the  basis 
of  a  valuable  start  In  the  right  direction. 

In  addition,  many  worthwhile  suggestlonB 
for  substantive  changes  and  technical  Im- 
provements will  undoubtedly  result  from  this 
Committee's  extensive  hearings,  and  will 
also  develop  In  the  course  of  further  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation proposals. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  all 
of  us  who  are  convinced  of  the  need  for 
bilingual  education  should  work  together  to 
assure  p.issage — this  year — of  the  best  bill 
obtainable,  given  all  the  legislative  and  par- 
liamentary circumstances,  plus  the  practical 
consideration  of  the  very  limited  time  re- 
maining in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  able  to  secure  favorable  action  by 
Congress  this  year  on  a  sound  beginning  In 
blUngu.il  education,  we  can  then  focus  our 
future  energies  on  improving,  perfecting,  and 
refining  these  programs,  as  we  gain  greater 
experience  and  Increased  knowledge  In  this 
relatively  new  field  of  academic  endeavor. 

With  tliat  thought  In  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  with  your  permission,  rather  than  con- 
centrate on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  urgent 
need  for  national  programs  of  this  type,  espe- 
cially here  In  California,  and  In  America's 
other  Southwestern  States — and  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly  the  general  provisions  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  8000,  the  Bilingual  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act. 

I  would  hope  that  through  your  help,  and 
the  help  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  Introduced  bi- 
lingual education  bills  this  year,  we  In  Con- 
gress win  be  able  to  enact  legislation  during 
the  present  session  that  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant start  toward  establishing  a  system  of 
bilingual  education  programs  for  America's 
more  than  3  million  non-English-speaking 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children — 
to  olTer  them  for  the  first  time  a  real  chance 
to  achieve  their  full  educational  potential. 

I  have  been  encouraged  and  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
sponse this  proposal  has  received,  not  only 
from  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle,  but  also  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  on  the  local, 
state,  and  national  levels,  and,  particularly, 
from  community  leaders  aid  organizations 
from  the  non-English-speaking  ethnic  and 
nationality  groups  who  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  this  subject. 

Briefly,  my  bill,  H.R.  8000,  Is  designed  to 
assist  local  school  districts  In  setting  up 
new  and  Imaginative  systems  of  bilingual 
education.  Individually  tailored  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  grade 
and  high  school  students  living  mainly  in 
the  Southwestern  States,  New  York  and 
Florida;  FYench-speaklng  youngsters  in 
Louisiana  and  along  the  Canadian  border; 
children  of  Oriental  ancestry  chiefly  located 
on  the  West  Coast  and  In  Hawaii;  students 
of  American  Indian  descent;  as  well  as  other 
school-age  children  of  non-English-speak- 
ing background  residing  In  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  country. 

Since  the  majority  of  non-Engllsh-speak- 
Ing  young  people  in  the  United  SUtes  have 
learned  Spanish  at  home  as  a  result  of  a 
long  heritage  of  Spanish  culture  In  the 
Southwest,  or  because  their  families  came 
from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  other 
Latin  countries,  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  any  nationwide  bilingual  education  pro- 
pram  would  undoubtedly  be  Spanish-speak- 
ing children. 

However,  under  H  R.  8000,  the  benefits  of 
bilingual  education  would  also  be  shared  by 
American  youngsters  from  a  wide  variety  of 


other  family  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds: French,  Oriental,  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Italian,  Polish. 
Hungarian,  and  many  more. 

In  fact,  I  would  anticipate  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  many  of  these  lin- 
guistic groups  will  increase  substantially  In 
the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
liberalization  of  the  Immigration  Act — so 
that  special  lang^uage  programs  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  situation  alone. 

Pew,  Indeed,  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  find  constructive 
solutions  to  the  unique  billngual/blcultural 
education  problems  faced  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  school  children  who 
are  members  of  our  many  non-English- 
speaking  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 

The  situation  Is  Just  beginning  to  receive 
the  long-overdue  national  recognition  It  de- 
serves as  one  of  the  most  critical  education 
problems  in  the  United  States — calling  for 
Immediate,  aggressive,  remedial  action  to 
help  overcome  the  serious  learning  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  this  important  segment 
of  the  Nation's  school-aged  population. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say 
that,  so  far,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  answers  to 
the  highly  complex  problems  Involved. 

And  today.  Job  opportunities,  income 
le^'els,  economic  advancement,  in  fact,  all  the 
aspects  of  personal  and  family  well-being, 
are  closely  linked  to  educational  achieve- 
ment and  the  ability  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  one  another. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  are  severely 
handicapped  because  of  language  barriers  in 
our  modern,  predominantly  English-speaking 
society  sufl'er  a  continuing  denial  of  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  and  share  fully  In 
the  rich  abundance-  <jf.  aoth  Century  America. 
What  we  need,  and  what  my  bill,  H.R. 
8000,  represents.  Is  an  effort  to  develop  the 
kind  of  local-state-federal  cooperative  ap- 
proach I  believe  la  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  large  nimi- 
ber  of  students  In  the  United  States  to  whom 
English  Is  a  second  language. 

The  compelling  urgency  for  greater  at- 
tention to  this  area  Is  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  median  of 
years  of  school  completed  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing In  the  Southwest  is  7.1  years,  whereas  for 
the  Anglo  child  In  the  Southwest,  It  Is  12.1 
years,  and  for  the  non-white  child  It  is  9.0 
years  of  school  completed. 

This  tragic  record  of  educational  dis- 
parity and  underachlevement  In  the  South- 
west, has  been  called  "the  greatest  single 
failure  of  our  system  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  In  this  region." 
Moreover,  this  failure  continues  on  into 
the  vital  field  of  higher  education. 

For  example,  according  to  the  population 
ratio  right  here  In  the  State  of  California, 
some  20,000  students  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  should  be  eru-olled  on 
the  twenty-seven  campuses  of  our  fine  Uni- 
versity and  State  College  systems. 

However,  fewer  than  2,000  are  actually  en- 
rolled! 

As  a  modest  beginning  to  help  remedy 
this  appalling  situation,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide $7  million  the  first  year,  with  larger 
amounts  earmarked  for  succeeding  years, 
to  enable  local  school  districts  to  initiate 
comprehensive  bilingual  systems  of  teaching 
non-EngUsh-speaklng  students. 

H.R.  8000  authorizes  federal  financial 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  to 
conduct  a  variety  of  programs  such  as: 

original  research  and  demonstration  pilot 
projects  In  the  field  of  bilingual  education; 
Intensive  pre-school  Headstart-type  pro- 
grams speclflcaUy  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-Engllah-speaklng  children  for 
smoother  transition  to,  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement In,  the  elementary  school  en- 
vironment; 
activities  to  emphasize  the  mutually  re- 


inforcing learnlng-ald  benefits  of  the  ability 
to  speak  a  language  other  than  English, 
and  the  ability  to  speak  English; 

regular,  on-going  school-sj'stem-wlde  bi- 
lingual education  programs; 

the  teaching  of  both  English  and  the 
language  spoken  In  the  home  so  as  to  en- 
able non-Engllsh-speaklng  students  to  be- 
come truly  bilingual  and  blcultural; 

programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non-Eng- 
llsh-speaklng  students  a  knowledge  of  and 
pride  in  their  ancestral  language  and  cul- 
tural heritage; 

programs  to  attract  and  retain  as  teachers 
promising  Individuals  of  non-Engllsh-speak- 
lng ethnic  or  nationality  background; 

community  efforts  to  establish  closer  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  the  home; 
and 

other  related  activities  which  promote  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion.- 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  provide  a  9- 
man  "Advisory  Committee  On  Increasing 
Educational  Opportunity  For  Bilingual  Chil- 
dren" within  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion serving  as  Chairman. 

Of  the  eight  regular  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  four  are  required  to  be 
educators  with  experience  In  dealing  with 
the  educational  problems  of  children  who 
speak  English  as  a  second  language. 

Moreover,  at  least  four  of  the  Committee 
members  must  be  of  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
ethnic  or  nationality  background! 

This  arrangement  would  assure  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  would  always  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  persons  with  an  aca- 
demic background  in  bilingual  education,  as 
well  as  of  those  with  personal  experience 
with  the  problems  of  bilingual  children. 

Persons  with  these  kinds  of  experience  and 
background  would  be  especially  valuable 
■when  advising  the  Commissioner  on  estab- 
lishing general  program  policy,  drafting  cri- 
teria and  regulations  for  approval  of  proj- 
ects, and  In  advising  on  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  applications. 

Another  significant  provision  of  H.R.  8000 
Is  that,  in  order  for  a  grant  application  to 
be  approved,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
participation  of  children  who  may  be  en- 
rolled in  nonprofit  prlv^  schools  In  the 
area  to  be  served,  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  meet. 

In  California,  and  the  other  Southwestern 
States,  this  requirement  Is  an  important  one 
because  It  will  assure  that  the  full  benefits 
of  bilingual  education  will  be  available  to  all 
our  children,  regardless  of  whether  they  at- 
tend public  schools  or  not. 

My  bill  also  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  set  up  special  centers  for  training 
teachers  of  bilingual  children,  and  for  sup- 
porting special  summer  and  regular  session 
institutes  for  such  teachers. 

Finally,  the  measure  makes  research  In  the 
field  of  bilingual  education  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  my  bill  Is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation, 
nor  that  it  cannot  be  Improved  upon. 

In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  you  and  your 
fellow  Committee  Members  will,  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  be  In  an  excellent  position 
to  make  both  technical  and  substantive  Im- 
provements In  the  language  of  the  differing 
proposals  that  have  been  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. And,  In  future  years,  with  the 
practical  experience  we  will  have  gained  In 
conducting  bilingual  education  programs 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  will  be  able 
to  amend  the  statute  as  this  experience 
Indicates. 

I  understand  that  suggestions  have  al- 
ready come  from  various  sources  to  revise 
the  bill  for  such  purposes  as  to  add  further 
emphasis   to   the   teacher   and   teacher-aide 
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training  aapecto  of  the  program,  to  stress 
adult  education  especially  for  parenia  of 
non-Engllsh-gpealting  children,  to  provide  a 
more  flexible  criteria  or  formula  for  dis- 
tributing fundB  for  bilingual  education  and 
to  review  the  extent  of  Involvement  in  and 
contribution  toward  the  overall  progriim  by 
state  education  authorities 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  consider  these 
and  other  Ideas  as  it  continues  its  analysis 
of  the  problem,  and  attempts  to  devise  the 
best  legislative  approach  to  its  solution 

In  this  connection,  and  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  urgent  need  for  supp'jrtliig  the 
principle  of  bilingual  education  for  Amer- 
icas  non-Engllsh-speakliig  school  children. 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  Committees  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  survey  on  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  to  Spanish-speaking  students,  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Minority',  in  which  the 
National  Education  Association  found  that 
this  group  of  bilingual  and  blcultural  young 
people  represented  what  it  called  "the  most 
acute  educational  pri>t);em  in  the  South- 
west." 

The  NBA.  study  continued  "Many  of 
these  young  people  experience  academic 
failure  In  school  At  best  they  have  limited 
success.  A  large  percent.ige  become  school 
dropouts.  And  little  headway  is  being  made 
against  the  problem 

"Spanish-speaking  children  sUirt  school 
with  a  decided  handicap  (the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  Spanish),  fail  behind  their  class- 
mates In  the  first  grade  and  each  passing 
year    finds    them    farther    behind 

"They  are  conditioned  to  failure  in  the 
early  years  of  their  schotiling  and  each 
additional  year  only  serves  to  reinforce  their 
feelings  of  failure  and  frustration  ' 

The  Spanish-speaking  student  "knows 
some  English  but  has  u.sed  it  Infrequently 
The  language  of  his  home,  his  childhood,  his 
first  years.  Is  Spanish  His  environment,  his 
experiences,  his  very  personality  have  been 
shaped  by  It. 

"But  he  soon  di-scovers  that  English  Is 
the  only  language  acceptable  m  schools  " 

In  addition  to  the  language  barrier  the 
survey  found  that  children  of  SpanU^h- 
speaklng   background     encounter   a  strange 


and  different  set  of  cultural  patterns,  an 
accelerated  tempo  of  living,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  teachers  who.  though  sympathetic 
and  sincere,  have  little  understanding  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  people,  their  customs. 
beliefs,  and  sensitivities  " 

The  National  Education  Association  re- 
port concluded  "The  need  Is  for  action  — 
now! 

"To  meet  the  problem  fully,  however,  fur- 
ther legislation  and  sulwtantially  Increased 
appropriations  are  needed  A  more  intensive 
effort  to  recruit  additional  teachers  from 
am.jng  the  Spanish-speaking  Is  another  Im- 
perative Additional  research,  especially  of 
a  demonstration  nature.  Is  yet  another  An 
extended  series  of  needs  could  be  listed  But 
the  urgent  need  is  for  action  and  Innovation 
m  lfx:al  school  districts  almost  everywhere  " 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation prr.posals  you  are  now  considering 
represent  the  kind  of  Immediate  legislative 
action  recommended  by  the  N  E.A  to  help 
overcome  the  serious  linguistic  handicaps 
suffered  by  .America's  3  million  non-English- 
speakins;  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children 

Also  on  a  positive  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  begin  to  think 
of  billnguallsm  in  this  country,  not  -so  much 
as  a  problem,  but  as  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  potential  national  asset  of  tremendous 
value — If  we  will  but  develop  It  as  such 

Up  to  now  in  our  schools,  millions  of  young 
people  who  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  have  been  che.ited  or  damaged  or 
both  by  ill-informed  educational  policies 
which  have  made  of  their  billnguallsm  an 
ugly  disadvantage  In  their  lives 

It  is  certainly  absurd  that  our  national 
educational  policy  has  directed  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  estimated  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  teach  foreign  languages — In  our  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  government  agen- 
cies— and  yet  virtually  none  of  this  effort  has 
gone  to  maintain  and  develop  the  already 
existing  cmpetence  of  American  children 
who  speak  these  same  languages  as  a  result 
of  their  family  background 

For  instance,  with  some  4  million  native 
speakers  of  French  or  Spanish  in  our  country. 


these  are  the  two  languages  most  widely 
Uiught.  and  yet,  they  are  also  the  ones  for 
which  we  recognize  the  greatest  unfuinued 
need 

It  is  absolutely  Incongruous  to  me  that  we 
should  continue  to  largely  waste  the  native- 
speaking  talents  and  abilities  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, when  there  Is  such  an  urgent  need  for 
tliose  very  talents  nght  here  In  the  Uiiited 
States, 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  that  your 
Committee  is  providing  the  kind  of  forward- 
looking,  progressive  leadership  we  need  to 
end,  once  and  for  all.  this  tragic  waste,  and  to 
begin  to  utilize  the  extensive  linguistic  abili- 
ties of  our  own  people 

With  endorsements  of  bilingual  education 
from  the  Association  of  Mexican-American 
Educators,  the  Affiliated  Teacher  Organiza- 
tions of  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  recent  "Neuvas  Vistas" 
Cnnference  sponsored  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education — plus  enactment 
bv  the  California  Leglslattu-e  this  Spring  of 
a  bin  (proposed  by  the  California  Teachers 
A5..soclatlon  i  to  permit  school  districts  to 
establish  bilingual  Instruction  progr.xnis 
when  deemed  educationally  advantageous  to 
tiifir  pupils — I  believe  your  Committee 
should  have  a  friendly  reception  here  on  the 
Wo!;t  Coast,  and  you  can  feel  assured  of  the 
entliuslast'.c  support  Of  all  th06e  who  are 
interested  In  Improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  America's  non-Engllsh-speak- 
ing  students. 

And.  with  the  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  unmls- 
t.ik.ible  evidence  of  fast-growing  nationwide 
support  on  the  local  and  State  level  for  this 
long- needed  legislation,  and  the  active  con- 
tiibutlon  of  Members  of  both  House  and 
Senate.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  our 
Joint  efforts  will  be  successful  this  year. 

If  such  a  bright  prospect  Is  realized,  much 
oi  the  credit  will  belong  to  the  pioneering 
le.idershlp  provided  by  this  Committee. 

rhaiik  you  again  for  coming  to  California, 
and  for  offering  our  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 


SENATE 

WEONESr)AY,  .It  I.V   12,   1*.M)7 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon,  Robert  C. 
Byro,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  who.se  most  search- 
ing words  are  heard  in  the  silences  of 
the  soul,  give,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  Thy 
servants  who  here  wrestle  with  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  quiet  hearts  and  open 
minds  welcoming  all  truth  from  what- 
ever direction  It  may  come. 

May  the  fret  and  fever  of  their  own 
spirits  not  add  to  the  confusion  of  a 
bewildered  age  Instead  of  helping  and 
healing. 

Lift  our  eyes,  we  pray  Thee,  above  the 
foggy  valley  of  narrow  loyalties  and  par- 
t  .san  Interests  to  vaster  vistas  where 
small  things  are  seen  as  small  and  great 
things  as  great  Remove  far  from  us 
even  unrecognized  bigotries  and  preju- 
d'ces  based  on  misunderstanding. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  join  us  with 
those  who  across  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 


the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  I'p  a  highway 
for  oiu'  God    Amen 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us,  Sewate. 
President  pro  tfmpore, 
Washington.  DC  .  July  12.  1967. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily   absent    from   the   Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon   Robert  C   Bvrd,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  V'irglnla.  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl   Hayoen. 
President  p'^o  tempore 

Mr  B'k'T^D  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
the  nomination  of  David  Sutler  Black, 
of  Washington,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  which  nominating  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  11,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Re.search  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlonz;. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
pinia.  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The   Subcommittee   on   Employment, 
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Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ■ 

RECOGNITION    OF   SENATOR   KEN- 
NEDY OF  NEW  YORK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Under  the  order 
of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 


INDUSTRIAL    INVESTMENT    IN    UR- 
BAN POVERTY  AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
troducing, with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Pearson],  a  bill  for  private 
Investment  In  urban  poverty  areas.  The 
aim  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a  new  part- 
nership against  poverty ;  to  bring  the  re- 
sources and  talent  of  American  private 
enterprise  to  bear  on  the  most  serious 
domestic  challenge  before  us:  the  con- 
centrated deprivation,  frustration,  and 
decay  which  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of 
life  in  every  major  city  in  the  Nation. 
The  specific  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
stimulate  investment — the  creation  of 
new  jobs  and  income — in  poverty  areas. 
The  entire  program  is  to  be  carried  out, 
not  by  Government  agencies,  but  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  only  a  system  of  tax  In- 
centives, carefully  designed  to  enable 
private  enterprise  to  make  Its  invest- 
ments and  carry  out  its  operations  in 
the  urban  poverty  areas. 

Thus  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the 
greatest  failure  in  our  existing  poverty 
efforts:  the  failure  to  involve  and  rely 
on  the  private  enterprise  system  which 
Is  the  basic  strength  of  the  Nation.  By 
failing  to  Involve  the  private  sector,  we 
have  not  only  ignored  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  millions  of  talented  and 
energetic  Americans  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  productive  enterprises.  More 
dangerously,  we  have  created  for  the 
poor  a  separate  economy,  almost  a  sep- 
arate nation:  a  second-rate  system  of 
welfare  handouts,  a  screen  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  keeping  the  poor  apart 
from  the  rest  of  us.  That  system— In- 
effective, inefficient,  and  degrading — 
must  be  changed.  This  bill  would  work 
toward  the  needed  change. 

In  brief  summary,  the  program  will 
work  as  follows:  An  enterprise  wishing 
to  avail  itself  of  the  bill's  provisions 
will  select  a  site  in  a  poverty  area,  In 
cooperation  with  the  city  and  Federal 
Government,  and  the  local  community 
affected.  The  company  will  agree  to 
create  at  least  50  new  jobs;  to  fill  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  jobs  at  this  loca- 
tion with  residents  of  the  poverty  area — 
or  other  unemployed  persons — and  to 
maintain  Its  Investment  for  at  least  10 
years.  In  return,  It  will  receive  tax  credits 
against  its  investment  In  plant  and  ma- 
chinery; accelerated  depreciation  sched- 


ules for  that  investment;  extra  deduc- 
tions for  wages  paid  to  previously  un- 
employed persons;  liberal  carryforward 
and  carryback  allowances;  and  assist- 
ance in  training  the  new  workers. 

After  extensive  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, the  academic  community,  and  the 
urban  poor  themselves,  our  expectation 
Is  that  these  Incentives  will  give  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system — the  most  Inge- 
nious and  productive  the  world  has  ever 
known — the  help  it  needs  to  effectively 
attack  the  difficult  and  resistant  prob- 
lems of  urban  unemployment. 

Because  it  operates  through  the  exist- 
ing private  enterprise  system,  the  bill 
does  not  require  the  creation  of  new 
Government  departments  or  agencies.  It 
creates  no  new  systems  of  welfare  hand- 
outs. It  requires  no  great  new  outflows 
of  Government  spending.  Rather,  by  gen- 
erating new  investment  and  creating 
new  jobs,  it  will  increase  productivity 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole — putting  idle 
hands  to  work,  turning  welfare  recipi- 
ents Into  taxpayers,  and  decreasing  pres- 
ent financial  burdens  on  State  and  local 
governments.  And  greater  productivity 
will  result.  In  our  judgment,  In  Increased 
overall  Federal  revenues,  even  after  al- 
lowing for  the  tax  relief  afforded  to  busi- 
nesses which  make  the  desired  invest- 
ment. 

I.   THE   NEED    FOR    JOBS 

This  Nation  faces  many  problems. 
Some  are  outside  our  borders.  In  Viet- 
nam, in  the  Middle  East,  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa.  Some  are  almost  beyond 
our  comprehension:  the  awful  potential 
of  the  nuclear  weapon,  the  technical 
complexities  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
the  meaning  of  learning  in  an  age  of 
computers.  But  of  all  our  problems,  none 
is  more  immediate — none  Is  more  press- 
ing— none  is  more  omnipresent — than 
the  crisis  of  unemployment  In  every 
major  city  in  the  Nation. 

Trenton,  N.J.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.;  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  East 
Harlem  and  East  St.  Louis,  south  Los 
Angeles  and  north  Philadelphia — in  all 
these,  and  In  dozens  more,  are  spreading 
pockets  of  poverty  and  frustration,  sin- 
ger, and  despair.  These  cities  are  the 
vital  nerve  centers  of  our  economy  and 
national  life,  the  capitals  of  every  sec- 
tion and  region  of  the  country.  Yet  every 
one,  at  its  core,  has  dangerous  sjmiptoms 
of  decay.  The  poverty  pockets  may  be 
virtually  cities  in  themselves,  areas  of  as 
much  as  350,000  people.  And  throughout 
these  areas :  welfare  and  dependency  are 
becoming  pervasive,  with  the  bill  just 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  rising  to 
over  $500  million  yearly  in  our  five  larg- 
est cities,  $20  million  a  month  In  New 
York  City  alone.  Over  40  percent  of  hous- 
ing Is  substandard,  unhealthy,  and  di- 
lapidated. Education  is  falling  their 
children^  with  high  school  dropout 
rates  which  often  reach  nearly  70  per- 
cent. Health  Is  poor  and  care  is  Inade- 
quate. Prom  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
families  live  In  poverty.  These  things 
we  know;  and  we  know  of  all  the  conse- 
quences: of  the  broken  families  and 
stimted  lives,  of  the  crime  and  violence, 
most  tragically  of  the  children  dulled  by 


despair — without  prospects,  without 
hope,  without  the  full  birthright  of 
American  citizenship. 

But  the  measure  of  the  most  serious 
problem  of  urban  poverty — the  crisis  of 
imemployment — is  that  we  do  not  even 
know  how  bad  it  is. 

We  do  know  that  unemployment  in 
the  poverty  districts  is  at  least  three 
times  the  national  rate.  Negroes  in 
Hough,  Mexican  Americans  in  east  Los 
Angeles,  Appalachian  whites  in  Chicago,, 
Puerto  Ricans  in  East  Harlem,  Indians 
on  reservations — in  every  section,  among 
Americans  of  every  race  and  background, 
are  groups  of  people  who  have  lived 
through  the  forties  and  fifties,  even 
through  the  booming  sixties,  with  an  un- 
employment rate  worse  than  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  knew  even  in  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  thirties.  Yet  even  this 
does  not  measure  the  full  extent  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  ba.sic 
Government  statistics  tell  us  about  this 
poverty.  Let  us  look  at  a  typical  ghetto 
In  one  of  our  larger  cities.  It  will  be  a 
hypothetical  area,  representing  the 
average  slum  surveyed  this  winter  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  Ln  its  special 
study  of  unemployment  in  the  ghetto; 
but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  conditions 
among  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  are  even  worse  than  those  in 
this  "typical"  area.  This  area,  let  us  as- 
sume, contains  230,000  people — larger 
than  Hough  or  North  St.  Louis,  much 
smaller  than  Harlem  or  Watts  or  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  or  Southside  Chicago. 
Of  this  number,  according  to  Census 
estimates,  56,000  will  be  adult  men,  aged 
20-64;  but  neither  the  Census  Bureau 
nor  the  Labor  Department  can  find 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  these  men 
because  they  have  no  fixed  address,  no 
job;  they  drift  about  the  city,  separated 
from  their  families,  as  if  they  were  of  no 
greater  concern  to  their  fellow  citizens 
than  so  many  sparrows  or  spent  matches. 
Indeed,  a  recent  study  indicates  that  the 
last  census  may  have  "lost"  a  full  10 
percent  of  all  Negroes.  Some  are  "fotmd" 
in  later  life,  when  they  may  settle  down. 
Some  reappear  in  our  statistics  only  at 
death.  Others  remind  us  of  their  pres- 
ence when  we  read  of  rising  crime  rates. 
Some,  undoubtedly,  participate  In  the 
riots  which  flash  over  our  television 
screens  and  newspaper  front  pages.  We 
are  all  aware  of  them  then. 

A  total,  then,  of  56,000  adult  men — 
of  whom  from  11,000  to  19,000  are  in 
the  lost  battalions;  an  average  of  15,000 
missing  and  idle  men.  Of  the  average 
41,000  whom  the  Labor  Department  can 
find,  over  11  percent  are  not  in  the  labor 
force;  they  do  not  work,  they  have 
stopped  looking  for  work;  there  is  no 
work  for  them.  Thus  another  4,500  of  the 
men  In  this  area  are  out  of  the  labor 
force — which  then  numbers  36,500.  Of 
these  36,500,  10  percent^3,600 — are  offi- 
cially counted  by  the  Labor  Department 
as  unemployed.  For  every  person  so  un- 
employed now,  of  course,  two  more  will  be 
out  of  work  during  the  year;  but  we  will 
count  only  the  3,600  unemployed  now — 
which  means  that  32,900  adult  men  are 
at  work.  Of  these,  says  the  Department, 
2,300  are  only  working  part-time,  though 
they  want  and  need  full-time  work;  thus 
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30.600  work  full-time  Of  these,  again 
according  to  the  special  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey,  at  least  6.100  make  less 
than  $60  a  week — below  the  poverty  line, 
of  course,  but  also  below  what  a  family 
with  four  children  receives  on  welfare 
in  many  cities. 

Thus  of  the  56,000  adult  men  in  this 
typical  area — by  official  Government 
statistics — only  24.500.  just  43  7  percent, 
have  full-time  employment  which  pays 
more  than  160  a  week  Only  30.600. 
barely  a  majority,  have  full-time  work 
at  any  rate  of  pay  Le.ss  than  three  out 
of  Ave  have  any  work  at  all  This  judg- 
ment haa  been  confirmed  by  every  board 
and  commission,  expert  and  amateur. 
official  and  layman,  which  has  examined 
the  problem.  The  McCone  Commi.s.sion 
looked  at  Los  Angele.s — and  said  that  the 
most  serious  problem  iti  Waits  i.s  unem- 
ployment. The  Wall  Street  Journal 
looked  at  Oakland  and  said  that  the  core 
of  Oakland's  plight  Is  unemployment 
Kenneth  Clark's  pioneering  Haryou 
study  looked  at  Harlem — and  said  that 
Harlem's  key  problem  is  unemployment 

This  should  not  be  stranae  to  us. 

In  an  age  of  increasing  complaints 
about  the  welfare  state,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  less  than  25  percent  of 
those  living  in  poverty  receive  public  as- 
sistance. We  earn  our  livings,  support 
our  families,  purchase  the  comforts  and 
ease  of  life  with  work  To  be  without  it 
is  to  be  less  than  a  man — less  than  a 
citizen — hardly.  In  a  real  sense,  to  be  a 
father  or  brother  or  son.  to  have  any 
identity  at  all.  To  be  without  function. 
without  use  to  our  fellow  citizens,  is  to 
be  In  truth  the  "invisible  man'  of  whom 
Ralph  Ellison  wrote  so  eloquently — the 
man  who  John  Adams  said  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  suffers  the  preatest  possible 
humiliation — "he  Is  simply  not  seen." 

The  crisis  In  unemployment,  therefore, 
Is  significant  far  beyond  Its  economic 
effects — devastating  as  those  are  For  it 
Is  both  measure  and  cau.se  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  poor  man  lives  apart — the 
extent  to  which  he  is  alienated  from  the 
general  community  More  than  segrega- 
tion In  housing  and  schools,  more  than 
differences  In  attitudes  or  life  style,  it  is 
unemployment  which  marks  the  urban 
poor  off  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica. Unemployment  is  having  nothing  to 
do^whlch  means  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  us 

Indeed,  the  effects  go  deeper — into  the 
very  heart  of  life,  into  the  structure  of 
the  family  and  the  souls  of  men  As 
Richard  Cloward  has  said 

Men  for  whom  there  are  no  jobs  will 
nevertheless  mate  Ulce  other  men.  but  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  marry  Our  society  has 
preferred  to  deal  with  the  resulting  female- 
headed  families  not  by  putting  the  men  to 
work  but  by  placing  the  unwed  mothers  and 
children  on  public  welfare — substituting 
check-wrlUng  machines  for  male  wage- 
earners.  By  this  means  we  have  robbed  men 
of  manhood,  women  nf  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren of  fathers.  To  create  a  stable  monoga- 
mous family,  we  need  to  provide  men  with 
the  opportunity  to  be  men,  and  that  In- 
volves enabling  them  to  perform  occupa- 
tionalljr. 

But  this  Is  what  we  have  not  done 
This  simple  task— affording  men  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  themselves,  to 


support  their  families,  to  contribute  to 
their  community — this  is  the  task  we 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  Most  of  all 
we  have  failed  for  the  young  men  of  the 
poverty  ghetto,  who  struggle  with  un- 
employment rates  of  forty  and  fifty  per- 
cent and  more  In  the  city  of  Buffalo 
last  month,  there  were  serious  rlot.s — as 
there  had  been  before  In  21  cities  In  a 
dozen  Slates  And  what  was  the  revolu- 
tionary cause,  what  were  the  incendiary 
slogans  the.se  young  men  shouted?  They 
did  not  ask  for  welfare.  They  did  not 
want  gifts.  They  were  not  concerned 
with  the  mayor,  or  the  police,  or  the 
schools  "Jobs."  they  said.  "Give  us 
work."  They  asked  only  for  the  chance 
to  contribute  to  this  Nation,  to  do  their 
part  as  others  do  That  Is  the  least 
chance  we  can  afford  to  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans 

II     THE    NEED    FOR    PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE 
PARTICIPATION 

In  the  last  7  years,  we  have  tried  to 
solve  this  terrible  problem  Almost  everj' 
Congress  has  enacted  another  bill  de- 
signed to  put  people  to  work :  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  the  Manix)wer  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  the  Invest- 
ment Credit  Act.  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  and  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  to  provide 
the  educational  base  which  Is  often  so 
sadly  neglected  But  as  President  John- 
son reminded  us  in  his  great  Howard 
University  address  of  1966.  the  test  Is 
results:  whether  we  In  fact  achieve  true 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  our  people. 
And  by  that  test,  our  past  measures,  nec- 
essar>'  and  effective  as  they  have  often 
been,  have  not  been  adequate  to  the 
urban  crisis  For  the  fact  is  that  despite 
all  our  efforts,  despite  the  uninterrupted 
rise  in  prosperity  experienced  by  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  the.se  past  7  years,  the  1967 
man[X)wer  report  states  flatly  that: 

Economic  and  social  conditions  are  getting 
worse,  not  better,  in  slum  areas. 

Between  April  1960  and  November 
1966.  the  proportion  of  adult  men  In  the 
work  force  in  these  areas  dropped  from 
74  to  65  percent  From  1960  to  1965.  while 
family  Income  nationwide  was  Increas- 
ing by  14  percent,  family  Income  in 
Watts — and  probably  In  other  compar- 
able areas — dropped  by  8  percent  From 
June  of  1965  to  June  of  1966.  according  to 
the  Department  of  Lalwr.  950.000  new 
jobs  were  created  for  young  men  But 
only  33.000.  alwut  3  7  percent,  went  to  the 
youth  of  the  poverty  ghetto 

Many  analysts  have  tried  to  explain 
why  our  preser.t  efforts  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  employment  for  the 
poverty  areas.  Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  heard  dozens  of 
witnesses  with  varying  answers;  and  cer- 
tainly all  agreed  that  there  Is  no  single 
cause— that  improved  programs  for  edu- 
cation, for  political  organization,  for 
training,  for  housing,  all  must  play  their 
part 

But  if  there  Is  one  single  shortcoming, 
one  thing  we  have  done  hardly  at  all.  It  is 
to  enlist  the  energies  and  resources  and 
talents  of  private  enterprise  In  this  most 
urgent  national  effort  Our  training  pro- 
grams, our  educational  programs,  our 
poverty    programs,    our    housing    pro- 


grams— all  these  have  been  Government 
financed,  and  most  have  been  Govern- 
ment run.  They  have  been  designed  in 
Washington.  Their  funds  have  been  voted 
by  appropriation.  Their  implementation 
has  been  through  Government  agencies 
existing  or  newly  created.  I  have  sup- 
ported these  efforts,  and  called  for  their 
expan.sion.  I  have  believed,  and  continue 
to  believe,  that  while  improvement  In 
their  organization  and  function  Is  needed, 
they  are  often  worth  while  and  necessarj', 
and  deserve  far  greater  support  than  they 
now  receive.  But  their  strongest  advocate 
must  admit  that  they  are  not  enough. 

To  rely  exclusively,  even  primarily,  on 
Government  efforts  is  not  only  to  ignore 
the  shaping  traditions  of  American  life 
and  politics  To  Ignore  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  private  enterprise  is  to  fight 
the  war  on  poverty  with  a  single  pla- 
toon, wliile  great  armies  are  left  to  stand 
aside  For  private  enterprise  Is  not  just 
another  part  of  America;  In  a  significant 
sense,  private  enterprise  Is  the  verj* 
sinew  and  strength  of  America.  Our  pro- 
ductive assets,  our  machines  and  money 
and  plants  are  owned  by  private  enter- 
prl.se.  The  entire  Intricate  chain  of  the 
economy — the  means  by  which  we  join 
with  our  fellows  to  produce  goods  and 
roads,  to  bring  food  to  our  tables  and 
clothes  to  our  backs — all  this  is  organized 
by  private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise 
has  built  our  cities,  and  Industries;  It 
has  created  jobs  for  over  60  million 
Americans  now  at  work.  But  It  has  not 
rebuilt  the  centers  of  poverty,  nor  put 
their  people  to  work.  And  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  lack  of  private  enterprise  par- 
ticipation is  the  principal  cau.se  for  our 
failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment in  urban  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  not  for  want  of  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, nor  out  of  willful  Ignorance,  that 
private  enterprise  has  not  played  Its  full 
role  The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization heard  from  many  business- 
men aware  of  the  challenge  and  eager  to 
meet  it  Corporations  such  as  Smith 
Kline  &  French  in  Philadelphia.  US. 
Gypsum  In  New  York,  and  US.  Plywood 
in  Cleveland,  have  begun  their  own  ex- 
periments in  the  Nation's  war  on  pov- 
erty The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  carr>'ing  out  an  interesting 
and  seemingly  successful  job-training 
program  It  has  been  my  own  privilege 
over  the  last  year  to  work  with  a  group 
of  unusually  concerned  and  energetic 
busine.ssmen.  together  with  the  local 
community,  in  a  major  effort  to  develop 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brookyn, 
I  know  at  first  hand  the  ability  and  spirit 
of  these  men,  and  of  their  wish  to  en- 
gage the  resources  of  their  corporations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Americans, 

And  In  recent  months,  I  have  talked 
with  other  businessmen  and  academi- 
cians, labor  leaders,  and  city  planners. 
Almost  unanimously,  they  have  agreed 
on  two  related  propositions.  First,  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  Invest  Its  resources 
in  poverty  areas  Second,  it  must  receive 
a.sslstance  from  Government  to  do  so.  As 
David  Rockefeller  told  us  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee.  Government  must 
encourage  investment  in  poverty  areas 
Just  as  it  tries  to  encourage  It  In  de- 
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veloping  countries.  And  Prof.  Herbert 
Gans  sumed  up  the  necessary  steps  we 
must  take  when  he  testified  that — 

since  Incorporating  the  ixx>r  into  the  afllu- 
ent  society  is  a  new  venture,  the  Federal 
government  must  take  the  Initiative  and 
provide  that  mixture  of  risk-reducing  incen- 
tives .  ,  ,  needed  to  get  the  incorporation  of 
the  poor  underway. 

Private  corporations,  after  all,  are  re- 
sponsible to  their  stockholders.  Large- 
scale  investment  In  poverty  areas  will 
certainly  be  more  costly  and  difHcult  than 
Investment  elsewhere;  that,  after  all.  Is 
why  investment  has  not  taken  place  in 
these  areas  In  the  past.  Land,  transpor- 
tation. Insurance  against  Are  and  van- 
dalism, training  of  workers,  extra  super- 
vision— all  these  are  so  costly  In  poverty 
areas  as  to  make  investment  there,  under 
present  conditions,  uneconomical.  If  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  to  play  Its  full  part  in 
poverty  areas,  therefore.  It  must  have 
the  support  of  Government  to  help  make 
up  for  the  increased  costs. 

HI     PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE   PARTICIPATION  : 
THE     MECHANICS 

In  what  way  should  private  enterprise 
now  be  encouraged  to  join  the  fight 
against  unemployment?  For  us,  the  an- 
swer Is  simple  and  direct:  It  should  cre- 
ate new  jobs,  and  hire  and  train  unem- 
ployed and  poor  people  to  fill  them.  The 
actual  creation  of  new  jobs  Is  the  single 
greatest  lack  in  present  programs.  And 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  handicaps 
all  other  efforts.  Education  programs  are 
hurt  when  students  see  their  fathers  and 
older  brothers  idle;  if  no  jobs  are  wait- 
ing, they  ask,  why  bother  with  educa- 
tion? The  same  lack  of  jobs  has  caused 
high  dropout  rates  from  job-training 
programs.  Housing  programs  suffer 
when  unemployment  causes  overcrowd- 
ing. The  need  Is  for  jobs  and  Income, 
now.  And  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  new 
productive  enterprise,  is  the  task  that 
private  business  can  and  must  under- 
take. 

The  next  question  is  where  these  jobs 
should  be  created.  Our  answer  Is  that  to 
have  a  maximum  Impact  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  poor,  the  new  enter- 
prises must  be  established,  the  new  jobs 
must  be  created.  In  the  urban  poverty 
areas.  There  are  four  principal  reasons 
for  so  limiting  the  choice  of  sites. 

First,  we  know  that  at  the  present 
time,  large  numbers  of  the  urban  poor 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  jobs  away 
from  the  areas  in  which  they  live.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  told  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
that  "most  of  the  imemployed  In  the 
slums"  are  so  "conditioned  by  a  cen- 
tury of  insecurity"  that  even  distances 
of  "more  than  six  or  eight  blocks  away 
from  where  they  live"  create  a  severe 
problem;  and  most  new  job  openings 
are,  of  course,  much  more  than  a  few 
blocks  outside  poverty  areas. 

Second,  even  If  we  could  induce  the 
urban  poor  to  commute  to  jobs  far  out- 
side their  areas,  most  cities  lack  the 
mass  transportation  facilities  to  take 
them  to  and  from  their  place  of  work  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  found  that  "pres- 
ent transportation  systems  are  both  in- 
adequate and  too  expensive  to  bring  the 


slum  residents  to  these  jobs."  Nor  is  in- 
expensive housing  available,  or  likely 
soon  to  be  available,  near  the  new  job 
openings  that  do  exist. 

Third,  the  location  of  new  industrial 
facilities  in  urban  poverty  areas  will 
have  an  important  "multiplier"  effect  on 
the  creation  of  jobs.  New  auxiliary  busi- 
nesses will  be  spunoff  in  the  same  area  to 
service  the  needs  of  the  primary  facility. 
New  retail  and  service  facilities — res- 
taurants and  food  stores,  barbershops, 
dry  cleaners,  and  clothing  stores — will  be 
required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
workers  at  the  primary  establishment. 
Depending  upon  the  area,  I  have  re- 
ceived estimates  that  for  every  three  jobs 
created  in  a  primary  facility,  from  two  to 
three  additional  jobs  may  be  created  in 
secondary  and  service  facilities  nearby. 
Each  of  these  derivative  jobs  and  entre- 
preneurial opportunities  will  be  open  to 
poverty  area  residents,  without  further 
Government  action. 

Fourth,  location  of  investment  and 
jobs  within  poverty  areas  is  Important 
for  Its  own  sake.  Partly,  it  is  important 
to  end  these  areas'  isolation — to  bring 
not  just  individual  residents,  but  the  en- 
tire community,  back  into  contact  with 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  For 
another  part,  It  is  important  that  chil- 
dren and  young  people  see  change  and 
development  take  place  through  the 
work  of  their  own  fathers  and  brothers — 
providing  concrete  hope  through  living 
example.  And  for  another  part,  it  is  vital 
that  poverty  areas,  like  other  communi- 
ties, be  able  to  develop  a  sense  of  joint 
community  achievement  and  purpose. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  Nation 
need  not  strive  for  an  open  society,  in 
which  the  residents  of  poverty  areas,  and 
in  particular  residents  of  the  Negro  ghet- 
to, who  have  achieved  financial  and  so- 
cial security,  have  complete  freedom  to 
choose  where  they  will  live  and  work. 
That  is  birthright  for  all  of  us;  and  it 
must  be  achieved.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  far  more  important  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  urban  poor  be  enabled  to 
achieve  basic  financial  stability  and  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  security  where  they 
live  now.  That  is  the  indispensable  first 
step  toward  the  full  freedom  of  citizen- 
ship. 

IV.    INCENTIVES 

To  encourage  the  creation  of  new  en- 
terprise, the  investment  of  capital  in  ur- 
ban poverty  areas,  we  require  an  ade- 
quate system  of  incentives.  To  devise 
such  a  system,  I  have  talked  with  econo- 
mists, tax  experts,  city  planners,  and 
business  leaders  alike.  Their  expert 
knowledge  and  the  previous  experiences 
of  our  Government,  and  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
attempting  to  induce  industrial  invest- 
ment in  specified  geographical  areas, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
simple,  efHclent,  and  effective  vehicle  for 
encouraging  such  investment  is  the  en- 
actment of  a  system  of  tax  Incentives. 

The  concept  of  government  incentives 
to  induce  desired  investments  by  private 
industry  is  neither  new  nor  radical. 
Rather  it  Is  a  concept  honored  by  prac- 
tice since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
Prom  1792  until  well  Into  the  1830's.  the 
bulk  of  Federal   expenditure   was   de- 


voted to  creating  and  inducing  internal 
improvements,  particularly  the  roads  and 
canals  which  opened  up  new  territory 
for  settlement.  Throughout  the  19th 
century.  Government  induced  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  including  the  great 
transcontinental  roads,  by  offering  lib- 
eral grants  of  land  on  either  side  of  the 
right-of-way;  the  railroads  sold  this 
land  to  help  repay  their  investment.  In 
this  century,  similar  practices  have  ex- 
tended into  every  corner  of  our  economy. . 
To  increase  exports,  we  created  an  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  guarantees 
and  insures  foreign  sales  on  credit.  To 
induce  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine,  we  subsidize  the  build- 
ing and  purchasing  of  ships.  To  assist  in 
the  task  of  international  development, 
we  guarantee  American  private  invest- 
ment in  foreign  nations. 

Even  more  than  with  such  direct  in- 
ducements we  have  used  the  tax  laws  as 
a  means  of  persuading  private  citizens 
and  enterprises  to  Invest  in  desired  ways, 
at  desired  times,  and  in  desired  locations. 
To  encourage  long-term  investment,  we 
tax  capital  gains  at  half  the  normal 
rate.  To  encourage  charitable  contribu- 
tions, we  allow  them  to  be  deducted  from 
current  income.  To  encourage  oil  and 
mineral  production,  we  offer  depletion 
allowances.  To  encourage  the  building  of 
grain-storage  facilities  and  defense 
plants,  we  have  offered  faster-than-nor- 
mal  depreciation  rates.  To  encourage  in- 
vestment in  capital  goods  as  opposed  to 
inventory  or  consumption,  we  have  al- 
lowed tax  credits  for  such  investment; 
suspended  that  credit  when  we  wished  to 
slow  investment  down;  and.  just  recent- 
ly reinstated  it  is  order  to  speed  invest- 
ment up  again. 

The  principle  that  the  tax  code  may 
be  used  to  induce  certain  Investment  ap- 
plies to  questions  of  investment  location 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  Investment. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
Each  has  supported  tax  credits,  as  high 
as  30  percent,  to  induce  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  Invest  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  In  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Credit  Act  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man BoGG.  and  in  the  pending  treaties 
with  Thailand  and  Israel,  the  concept  of 
tax  incentives  for  qualifying  businesses 
has  been  stressed  as  the  key  to  helping 
less-developed  nations  reach  economic 
stability. 

That  such  tax  Incentives  can  prove  ef- 
fective in  attracting  Investment  capital 
is  demonstrated  by  P>uerto  Rico's  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.  There,  a  system  of  tax 
exemptions,  carefully  protected  by  our 
own  Internal  Revenue  Code,  has  helped 
just  since  1948  to  set  up  over  1.100  plants 
and  factories.  Manufacturing  income 
has  increased  by  more  than  600  percent; 
per  capital  income  has  risen  300  percent; 
the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing has  almost  tripled.  The 
economy  of  this  little  Island  has  grown  at 
at  an  annual  rate  of  over  9  percent — a 
rate  which  far  surpasses  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Of  course,  exceptional  tax  incentives 
should  not  be  lightly  given.  Any  excep- 
tion and  departure  from  a  uniform  tax 
base  should  be  required  to  meet  two  tests. 
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First,  as  President  Kennedy  said  in  sub- 
mitting the  original  investment  credit 
bill,  we  must  ask  if  the  provision  will 
"promote  desirable  social  or  economic 
objectives  of  overriding'  importance." 
Fecond.  If  certain  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment is  to  be  given  to  certain  members 
or  a  class,  then  we  must  be  suie  that 
these  benefits  are  not  creating  a  special, 
privileged  group,  bat  are  only  compen- 
sating for  additional  risks  and  burdens. 
As  Prof.  Robert  Hcllawell,  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  has  succinctly  noted: 

Whether  a  tax  provision  violates  tax 
eqxalty  depencU  largely  on  whether  It  seems 
fair.  It  is  fair  If  It  Justlftably  compensates 
an  individual  for  talcing  a  lower  than  nor- 
m.il  return,  a  greater  th.in  normri!  ri.=  lc.  or 
perhaps  a  greater  than  normal  expenditure 
of  executive  time  and  energy. 

In  my  judgment,  ta.x  incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  ghetto  areas  meet  both  of 
these  criteria.  Certainly  they  will  pro- 
mote a  "desirable  objective"  of  •over- 
riding importance" — the  employment 
and  self -sufficiency  of  .American  citi- 
zens, and  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  our  most  important  citie.^  Moreover, 
they  are  fair.  They  insure  nothing  more 
than  a  reasonable  return  to  those  who 
will  face  the  higher  costs  and  the  labor 
problems  involved  in  establisiiing  facili- 
ties within  ghetto  areas;  they  do  no  more 
than  compensate  business  for  liie  costs 
and  uncertainties  of  remedial  training. 
diEBcult  transportation,  possible  vandal- 
ism or  Ore  damage,  and  extra  executive 
time  and  effort. 

V     THE    BllX 

The  Wll  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  are  now  introducing  builds  upon 
all  of  these  past  experiments.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  foster  a  partnership  between 
private  Industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, axMl  our  major  cities  in  copmg  with 
the  unemployment  which  scars  and  crip- 
ples the  urban  poverty  area.  To  accom- 
plish  this  objective,   the   bill   provides: 

First.  The  various  incentives  will  ap- 
ply not  to  relocating  businesses,  but  only 
to  companies  which  will  construct  new 
facilities,  or  expand  existing  ones,  in 
urban  poverty  areas  In  short.  It  will 
create  new  Jobs.  The  qualifying  areas 
are  those  that  are  presently  shouTi  on 
maps  of  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas  of  over  250.000  people,  prepared 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus.  These  193 
areas  In  37  States  will  be  supplemented 
by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  add  specific  pov- 
erty areas  in  which  industrial  facilities 
are  needed  in  any  place  classified  as 
urban  by  the  Biu°eau  of  Census. 

Although  this  classification  will  reach 
the  great  majority  of  poor  people,  and 
encompass  concentrated  comers  of  pov- 
erty in  all  States,  it  wiU  admittedly  not 
touch  every  part  of  America  that  needs 
assistance.  For  it  will  not  help  reduce  the 
iiunger  and  despair  of  America's  rural 
poor — in  Appalachia,  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  or  the  harsh  lands  of  the  South- 
west. Many  of  these  areas,  of  course,  are 
already  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  Moreover. 
Incentives  to  encourage  location  in  ur- 


ban poverty  areas  mi^ht  be  laj-£:ely 
vitiated  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to  all 
area.s  of  the  country  And  these  areas  are 
not  presently  handicapped  by  many  of 
the  cost  factors — .such  as  high-priced 
land  and  congested  tran.sportation — 
which  alllict  urban  poverty  areas,  and 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  bill  to  compen- 
sate for. 

Still,  one  exception  to  the  urban  limita- 
tion is  provided  in  this  bill:  the  reserva- 
tions on  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  Indians  sit  in  idleness  and  dis- 
ca.se  and  hunger,  their  lives  even  mure 
desperate  than  those  of  the  urban  Negro 
or  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican  American. 
The  problems  of  American  Indians  do 
not  perhaps  strike  us  with  the  same  ur- 
gency, the  same  sense  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, as  do  the  problems  of  the  central 
city.  But  s^o  terrible  is  their  condition — 
so  badly  have  we  failed  in  our  respon- 
-sibility  to  them— that  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  encourage  Investment  in  any 
pari  of  America  without  doing  at  least 
a.s  much  for  investment  and  job  creation 
on  Indian  reservations. 

Second.  Those  citifs.  encompa.'?sing  ur- 
ban poverty  area.?,  which,  decide  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  program— and  it  shall  be 
a  matter  of  Individual  choice  for  each 
city^shall  serve  the  same  function  that 
the  Economic  Development  Admini.<:tra- 
tion  does  in  Puerto  Rico:  to  be  not 
merely  a  pa.s.>;ive  recipient  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, but  an  active  pnrticlpant  in  them 
Thus,  under  the  bill,  each  city,  and  not 
the  Federal  Government,  will  determine 
the  speed  and  intensity  of  new  indus- 
trial investment  within  Its  poverty  areas. 

Third  The  business  which  has  received 
approval  from  the  municipality  and  has 
agreed  to  a  site  for  Its  facility  shall  ac- 
cept certain  conditions  Inconxirated  In  a 
certificate  l.ssued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  The 
corporation  shall  agree  to  meet  certain 
building  standards,  keep  records  con- 
cerning its  employees  and  its  expenses, 
and  pay  wages  comparable  to  tho.se  paid 
by  its  competitors  in  the  same  locale 
Most  Importantly  the  business  shall 
agree  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  of  its 
workers  in  the  certified  facility  shall  be 
either  residents  of  the  poverty  area,  or 
low-income  unemployed  individuals. 
The  bill  al.so  provides,  as  a  safeguard 
against  insub.stantial  or  fly-by-night  op- 
erators, that  the  facility  mast  emiiloy 
a  minimum  total  of  50  workers — re- 
duced to  25  in  cities  of  under  50,000  per- 
sons and  on  Indian  reservations  But  If  a 
lower  minimum  is  found  to  be  an  ade- 
quate safeguard.  I  would  favor  that  lower 
requirement.  In  order  to  attract  the  par- 
ticipation of  as  wide  a  .segment  of  Ameri- 
can business  as  po.ssible. 

Fourth.  The  only  qualifying  businesses 
shall  be  those  wliich  will  hire  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  and  which  do  not  directly  com- 
pete with  local  entrepreneurs.  The  bill 
therefore  covers  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  distributors.  \nxt  does  not 
apply  to  any  retailers.  Thus  it  offers  in- 
ducements to  electronics  manufacturers 
who  sell  in  the  general  economy — but  not 
to  television  retailers  who  might  compete 
with  existing  stores  in  the  poverty  area. 


It  offers  a.ssistance  to  a  drug  wholesaler 
serving  an  entire  metropolitan  area — but 
not  to  a  drugstc>re  which  competes  for  the 
scarce  dollars  of  the  local  poor.  Its  piovi- 
sions  also  cover  construction  firms  that 
will  locate  in  urban  poverty  areas,  hire 
local  workers,  and  engage  in  construction 
wiiUiii  tho.se  areas. 

Fifth  The  working  force  hired  by  the 
q'lahfying  employer  will  be  trained  under 
the  aiuspiccs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Such  training  will  differ  from  the  usual 
present  pattern,  since  it  will  not  involve 
group.i  of  m;n  being  prepared  for  certain 
trades,  with  placement  to  follow  in  the 
uncertain  future;  rather  it  will  be  aimed 
at  giving  specific  individuals  the  skills 
ti  fill  specific  positions.  Tlie  actual 
training  will  be  done  either  by  local 
agencies,  or  by  the  employer  himself, 
who  will  receive  funds  to  cover  his  costs 
from  the  Dei)artmcnt  of  Labor.  To  meet 
training  costs  and  allowances,  a  $20  mil- 
lion appropriation  w  ill  be  needed  for  next 
year.  In  the  years  thereafter.  Congress 
.shall  appropriate  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Sixth.  Any  qualifying  busines.s  shall 
receive  the  following  tax  Incentives  dur- 
ing the  10  years  immediately  following 
the  time  that  It  begins  operations: 

\  10-percent  credit  on  machinery  and 
equipment,  in  lieu  of  the  normal  maxi- 
mum 7-percent  credit. 

A  7-percent  credit  on  expenditures  for 
constructing  an  Industrial  facility  or  for 
lea.sing  space  for  a  qualifying  business. 

A  credit  carrj-back  of  3  taxable  years 
and  a  carryover  of  10  taxable  years. 

A  useful  life,  for  puiTJoses  of  deprecia- 
tion, of  66-3  percent  of  the  normal  useful 
life  applicable  to  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. 

A  net  operating  loss  carryover  of  10 
taxable  years. 

A  .special  deduction  of  an  additional 
25  percent  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
woikers  hired  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

Three  characteristics  of  these  incen- 
tives are  wortliy  of  particular  attention. 

First,  they  are  carefully  directed  at  tlie 
particular  problem  of  Investment  In  pov- 
erty areas.  The  existing  tax  credit  for 
inachinery  is  extended  to  facility  con- 
struction, to  allow  for  the  fact  that  most 
enterprises  will  have  to  build  new  facili- 
ties, rather  than  simply  expand  existing 
facilities.  The  carryover  and  carryback 
provisions  are  lengthened  to  10  years,  to 
allow  for  the  likelihood  tliat  develop- 
ment of  profits  will  take  longer  than 
usual.  The  special  deduction  for  wages 
and  salaries  will  encourage  Intensive  use 
of  labor,  thus  putting  relatively  more 
men  to  work,  as  opposed  to  machineiT. 
in  relation  to  a  given  volume  of  pro- 
duction. 

Second,  these  provisions  are  drafted 
so  as  to  Introduce  a  minimum  of  new 
complexity  into  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  All  except  the  special  deduction 
for  wages  and  salaries  are  directly  mod- 
eled on  existing  code  sections.  TTiey  will 
therefore  be  simple  to  understand  and 
use.  for  businessmen  and  tax  oCBclals 
alike. 

Third,  they  will  be  effective.  Invest- 
ment credits  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  other  elements  of  this  sys- 
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tern,  have  proven  their  ability  to 
stimulate  new  investment  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.  George  Ter- 
borgh  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute  has  estimated  that  the 
existing  tax  credit,  together  with  a  15- 
percent  reduction  in  useful  life  for  de- 
preciation purposes,  afford  about  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  the  normal  rate  of 
return.  The  extended  tax  credit  in  this 
bill,  together  with  the  33-percent  reduc- 
tion in  useful  life,  would  double  that  in- 
crease if  available  outside  poverty  areas; 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
actually  be  available,  for  investment  in 
poverty  areas,  these  mcentives  should 
produce  a  return  at  least  equivalent  to 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
outside  these  areas. 

Seventh.  If  the  qualified  business  fails 
to  hold  its  real  or  personal  property  for 
stipulated  periods  of  10  and  4  years  re- 
spectively then  all  credits  allowed  for 
expenditures  on  this  property  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  Treasury.  If  the  quali- 
fied business'  certificate  is  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, then  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credits  taken  during  the  last  3  years, 
and  to  all  special  salary  deductions, 
shall  also  be  recoverable.  These  particu- 
lar proposals  are  not  the  only  possible 
mechanisms  for  safeguarding  the  public 
interest.  If  these  sanctions  are  too  strict 
or  too  lenient,  and  if  others  are  found  to 
be  more  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  the 
relevant  changes. 

Eighth.  No  certificate  shall  be  Issued 
without  prior  consultation,  including  a 
public  hearing,  with  the  residents  of  the 
poverty  area  affected. 

Ninth.  No  certificates  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
this  act  has  been  in  existence  for  10 
years  unless  the  Congress  decides  to  ex- 
tend the  applicability  of  its  provisions. 

VI.    COSTS    AND    BENEFTTS 

Any  proposal  for  tax  credits  and  de- 
ductions should  be  carefully  considered 
with  respect  to  Its  costs.  Will  there  be  a 
revenue  loss?  Or  will  costs  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  benefits? 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  in  fact  pay 
for  itself;  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  net 
revenue  loss.  Rather,  if  successful,  it  will 
bring  substantial  benefits  to  the  Treas- 
ury, to  State  and  local  goverrunents,  to 
the  economy  in  general — and  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  individual  Americans. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate 
with  any  precision  the  extent  to  which 
businessmen  and  firms  will  take  advan- 
tage of  these  incentives;  that  will  be  the 
product  of  thousands  of  individual  busi- 
ness decisions.  But  what  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated.  I  believe,  is  that  to  what- 
ever extent  the  bill  is  used,  the  result 
will  be  a  net  benefit  to  the  Treasuiy,  and 
to  the  Nation.  To  make  this  demonstra- 
tion, we  can  analyze  a  hypothetical  case 
of  a  single  business  firm  under  the  bill; 
but  recognizing  that  these  calculations 
are  themselves  only  rough  approxima- 
tions, we  will  err  on  the  side  of  con- 
servatism. 

Assume,  then,  a  firm  which  invests  $1 
million  in  a  poverty-area  enterprise,  split 
equally  between  plant  and  equipment. 
The  tax  credit  allowed  against  the  plant 


will  be  7  percent,  or  $35,000.  Against  the 
equipment,  imder  law  now  in  effect,  an 
average  credit  of  about  5  percent  would 
be  allowed.  Under  this  bill,  a  10  percent 
credit  would  be  allowed — an  Increase  of 
5  percent,  or  $25,000.  The  total  tax  credit 
would  be  $85,000;  the  credit  attributable 
to  this  bill,  $60,000. 

Assimie  further  that  this  investment 
creates  50  new  jobs.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
vei-y  conservative  assumption,  since  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Informs  me 
that  the  average  production  job  now  re- 
quires about  $11,000  In  capital  invest- 
ment; we  are  allowing,  for  this  hypo- 
thetical analysis,  a  very  expensive  $20,- 
000  investment  to  create  each  new  job. 
At  any  rate,  50  new  jobs,  at  a  conserva- 
tive $5,000  per  job  annual  wage,  would 
represent  a  total  annual  payroll  of  $250,- 
000.  Against  this  payroll,  the  employer 
would  take  the  bill's  additional  25-per- 
cent deduction  on  wages  paid  to  poverty 
area  residents.  Thus,  even  If  all  the  new 
jobs  were  filled  by  such  residents,  his 
maximum  savings,  at  current  corporate 
tax  rates,  would  be  about  $31,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  collect  on  this  payroll  a 
minimum  of  $30,000  In  Individual  income 
taxes.  Its  revenues  would  be  further  in- 
creased by  taxes  on  the  profits  of  the 
firms  which  built  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, and  sold  It  to  the  hypothetical 
businessman;  assuming  their  profit  at  10 
percent  before  taxes,  this  extra  Invest- 
ment would  bring  the  Treasury  an  addi- 
tional $50,000.  Now  let  us  recall  that  for 
every  three  Jobs  created  directly  by  this 
bill.  It  is  estimated  that  from  two  to 
three  additional  jobs  will  be  created  in- 
directly; and  let  us  assume  conserva- 
tively that  in  this  case,  only  one  job 
will  be  created  Indirectly  for  every  two 
jobs  created  directly.  This  would  mean 
another  25  new  jobs  without  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Assuming  that  these 
would  be  lower  paying  jobs — say,  only 
$4,000  a  year  each — they  would  produce 
an  additional  payroll  of  $100,000;  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
receive  a  minimimi  of  $10,000  In  Income 
taxes. 

Finally,  assume  that  In  the  absence  of 
these  new  jobs  for  75  men,  the  families 
of  only  10  would  receive  Federal  ald-to- 
dependent-chlldren  payments.  In  most 
urban  areas,  these  10  families  would  cost 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  at  least  $25,000 
a  year;  In  cities  like  New  York,  the  cost 
would  be  much  greater.  Adding  the  wel- 
fare saving  to  the  Increased  tax  collec- 
tions, we  find  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gained  a  total  of  $115,000  in 
the  first  year  alone — more  than  match- 
ing the  $91,000  of  tax  savings  received  by 
the  businessman. 

Of  course,  this  calculation  Is  far  from 
exact,  and  It  Is  not  comprehensive.  It 
does  not  allow  for  the  effect  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  It  does  not  allow  for 
the  continuing  cost  of  the  excess  wage 
deductions  In  future  years.  But  It  also 
does  not  allow  for  the  additional  taxes 
the  Federal  Treasury  will  collect  as  a 
result  of  the  purchases  of  the  newly  hired 
workers.  It  does  not  allow  for  the  tax 
collections  which  will  accompany  the 
business  profits  on  the  secondary  jobs 
created,  or  on  the  general  attendant  in- 


crease in  economic  activity.  It  does  not 
count  increased  tax  collections  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  nor  for  the  in- 
creased tax  base  which  may  alleviate 
property  tax  burdens  in  the  municipali- 
ties. It  does  not  allow  for  income  taxes 
collected  in  future  years,  which  will  rise 
as  the  workers'  incomes  rise.  And  the 
hypothetical  case  makes  no  allowance 
for  taxes  on  any  profit  which  the  busi- 
ness may  make.  All  these  will  add  to, 
not  detract  from.  Government  revenues. 
It  may  be  a.sked,  are  these  calculations 
dependent  on  the  assumption  that  the 
investment  receiving  tax  credits  would 
not  have  taken  place  except  for  the  in- 
centives? Thus  after  the  enactment  of 
the  1962  tax  credit,  it  was  estimated  that 
most  of  the  investment  receiving  its  ben- 
efits would  have  taken  place  in  any  case ; 
and  the  benefits  of  the  1962  credit  were 
assertedly  diluted.  Even  allowing  for  this 
dilution,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dil- 
lon estimated  that  the  1962  credit  re- 
paid half  its  value  to  the  Treasury  just 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  But  the 
tax  incentives  of  this  bill  are  far  more 
narrowly  drawn  than  were  those  of  1962; 
and  its  benefits  will  be  far  less  subject 
to  dilution. 

First,  the  incentives  of  the  1962  bill 
were  available  throughout  the  economy ; 
by  definition,  they  were  available  for  the 
incremental  addition  of  even  one  new 
machine  in  an  existing  plant.  This  bill, 
by  contrast,  will  be  available  only  for 
the  establishment  of  entire  new  plants 
in    poverty    areas.    Second,    the    ben- 
efits   of    the    1962    bill    were    available 
Irrespective  of  the  effects  of  investment 
on  employment;  that  is,  an  enterprise 
was  eligible  for  the  1962  benefits  if  it 
substituted  a  new  machine  for  an  old  one, 
even  though  both  machines  were  rim  by 
the  same  worker.  This  bill,  by  contrast, 
requires  that  new  jobs  be  created  to  man 
the    new    equipment.    Third,    the    1962 
credit  applied  only  to  machinery;  thus 
it  encouraged  the  installation  of  new-ma- 
chinery in  existing  plants.  This  bill,  by 
contrast,  extends  the  credit  to  new  plants 
as  well  as  equipment;  thus  it  encoiu-ages 
the   creation    of   whole   new    facilities. 
Finally,  this  bill— unlike  the  1962  cred- 
it— is   specifically   directed   toward   the 
creation  of  new  jobs  for  previously  un- 
employed   residents   of    poverty    areas. 
Thus  it  strikes  directly — as  the  earlier 
bill  did  not — at  the  area  which  most  se- 
verely burdens  present  welfare  and  social 
service  budgets.  Now  let  us  remember 
again  that  the  1962  act,  notwithstand- 
ing its  more  general  applicability,  still 
returned  half  its  benefits  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  its  first  year.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  this  more  precisely  focused 
bill  will,  within  a  very  short  time,  re- 
pay more  than  its  full  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  example  is,  of  course,  only  a  sim- 
plified illustration  of  how  it  is  that  the 
Investment  Credit  Act  of  1962,  and  the 
tax  cut  of  1964,  brought  us  out  of  reces- 
sion into  the  longest  period  of  imlnter- 
rupted  economic  expansion  in  our  his- 
tory. It  is  included  here  only  to  show 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  follow 
those  earlier  precedents;  and  that  just  as 
we  all  benefitted  from  attacking  reces- 
sion in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  so  will 
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we  benefit  from  attacking  it  ui  the  pock- 
ets of  depression  that  remain. 

Moreover,  the  jobs  and  income  gener- 
ated by  this  bill  have  a  double  benefit: 
they  will  go  to  areas  and  people  who  now 
represent  the  most  serious  drain  on  our 
budgets  for  welfare  and  extra  munici- 
pal services — police,  fire,  health,  and 
other  social  services  The  public  welfare 
budget  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  now  $1  billion,  of  which  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  crovprnments 
each  bear  roughly  one-third  Substitut- 
ing self-sustaining  jobs  for  welfare 
handouts  is.  In  my  view,  desirable  and 
necessary  for  its  own  sake:  dependency 
Is  basically  incompatible  with  American 
democracy.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  local  governments, 
most  of  which  now  labor  under  severe 
financial  burdens,  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Here  we  should  set  to  rest  a  misconcep- 
tion that  has  gained  unfortunate  cur- 
rency of  late.  A  recent  analysis  of  Fed- 
eral welfare  programs  showed  that  of 
7.3  million  people  receiving  federally 
supported  welfare  assistance,  only  50,000 
could  work.  The  analysis  was  intended  to 
show  only  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  not 
filled  with  deliberate  idlers.  But  many 
have  taken  It  as  'proof  that  job  pro- 
grams cannot  reduce  the  welfare  budg- 
ets. And  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Of  the  7.3  million  welfare  recipients, 
850.000  were  female  heads  of  families, 
and  2.6  million  were  minor  children  from 
these  same  female-headed  families.  Thus 
over  50  percent  of  the  Federal  welfare 
rolls  are  made  up  of  families  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  have  left  the  house. 
But  every  study  of  poverty  and  its 
pathology  shows  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  husbands  and  fathers  are  ab- 
sent precisely  becau.se  they  are  unem- 
ployed, and  unable  to  support  their 
families.  Leaving  the  house — to  allow 
their  families  to  qualify  for  welfare — is 
the  only  way  these  men  can  insure  that 
their  families  will  have  food  to  eat  and  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  Thus  it  is  the  wel- 
fare system  Itself,  in  combination  with 
the  lack  of  decent  job  opportunities, 
which  produces  the  welfare  families  who 
are  asserted  to  be  permanent  dependents 
of  the  Oovenunent.  But  providing  real 
job  opportunities — for  the  ab.<=ent  fathers 
and  husbands,  and  for  the  fathers  and 
husbands  of  the  future — will  enable 
many  of  these  families  to  reunite,  and 
others  to  remain  together.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  therefore,  that  this  bill  will 
help  to  reduce  welfare  and  dependency^ 
and  their  costs  both  financial  and 
personal. 

VII     CONCLVSION 

This  bill  will  not  .solve  the  problems  of 
poverty.  But  it  will  help  It  will  not  edu- 
cate children — but  it  will  give  their  fa- 
thers jobs,  and  their  famiUes  income, 
and  thus  help  create  a  f  aunily  atmosphere 
In  which  education  can  more  easily  take 
place.  The  bill  will  not  cure  disease — but 
It  will  help  provide  the  incomes  to  buy 
better  food,  and  decent  living  conditions. 
and  to  pay  for  decent  medical  care.  It 
will  not  comfort  the  old.  or  banish  dis- 
crimination, or  create  by  itself  a  sense 
of  community  In  the  city.  But  It  will  en- 
gage the  energies  and  resources  of  a  na- 
tion, as  they  have  not  been  engaged  be- 


fore, in  a  new  partnership  against  pov- 
erty; a  paitnership  of  govtrninent  and 
its  people,  business  and  labor  and  the 
poor  themselves. 

This  new  partnership  will  not  come  of 
Itself;  nor  will  it  come  just  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  It  will  come  about 
only  over  many  years  and  thousands  of 
efforts,  m  every  community  in  the  Na- 
tion, I  believe,  in  efforts  like  those  now 
underway  in  Bedford-Stuyvesanl  in  New 
York.  But  no  rtal  partnership  is  possible 
without  the  active  participation  of 
American  business  entfrpn.se.  This  the 
bill  will  help  to  provide— and  thus  to 
hasten  the  day  described  by  the  poet: 

In  the  vacant  places 

We  will  build  wUli  new  bricks 

Tliere  are  Viands  and  machines 

And  clay  for  new  brick 

.\nd  lime  for  new  mortar 

Where  the  bricks  are  fallen 

We  will  build  with  new  stone 

Where  the  beam.''  are  rotten 

We  will  build  with  new  timbers 

Where  the  wurd  Is  unspoken 

We  will  build  with  new  speech 

There  is  wurk  UigeUxtr 

\  Church  for  all 

.■\r.d  a  Job  for  each 

Every  man  to  hi.i  work. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENTS'EDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Ken.nedyI  in  presenting;  what 
I  feel  13  a  soundly  conceived  a.ssault  on 
one  of  our  most  pressing  economic  and 
social  problems — the  problem  of  creatine; 
new  jobs  in  our  poverty-stricken  urban 
slums  and  ghettos.  Tlie  legislation  we 
Introduce  today,  encouraged  by  several 
cosponsors.  is  designed  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  encouraging  Industrial  develop- 
ment in  these  pockets  of  de.^pair  where 
the  war  on  poverty  will  be  ultimately 
won  or  lost. 

The  challenges  confronting  our  cities 
are  many  and  severe.  They  are  faced 
with  rl.sing  crime  rates,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, festering  slums,  social  disinte- 
gration, explosive  racial  unrest,  congested 
street-^,  polluted  air  and  contaminated 
water.  This  'crl.sis  of  the  cities."  as  It  Is 
popularly  called,  has  reached  such 
alarming  proportion.'^,  not  because  of 
lack  of  concern,  but  lack  of  insight,  and 
we  have  discovered  that  merely  spending 
more  public  money  will  not  bring  the 
metropolitan  millennium. 

Mr.  Pre.'iident.  no  one  doubts  that  In- 
creased Federal  appropriations  will  be 
needed  in  the  future,  but  I  would  submit 
that  new  ideas  and  creative  approaches 
are  needed — even  more  And  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  particularly  vital  that  the  vast 
resources  of  private  enten'rise  must  be 
mobilized  to  spearhead  an  attack  on  the 
vei-y  core  of  urban  {X)verty — unemploy- 
ment. 

Nothing  less  then  an  industrial  rebirth 
of  our  metropolitan  ghettos  Is  required. 
For  it  is  only  throuph  increased  employ- 
ment and  higher  earnings  that  the 
r)emicious  curse  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion can  be  effectively  removed  from  our 
city  slimi  dwellers 

Today,  despite  an  overall  jobless  rate 
of  approximately  4  percent,  as  indicated 


in  the  morning  papers,  the  specter  of 
unemployment  still  haunts  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  urban  citizens.  In 
November  1966,  for  example,  the  rate  of 
unemployment  in  certain  slum  sections 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Phoenix.  St.  Louis.  San  Antonio,  and  San 
Francisco  was  10  percent,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  national  average. 

This  problem  is  likely  to  prow  .still 
worse  unless  a  forthright  attempt  is 
made  to  halt  the  flow  of  jobs  and  skilled 
entrepreneurs  from  the  central  city  to 
the  outlying  suburbs.  Such  a  task  is  net 
impossible,  for  vast  reservoirs  of  man- 
power are  available  for  urban  industrial 
development.  If  the  proper  stimulus  were 
applied,  the  creative  energy  locked  within 
the  ghettos  that  today  finds  its  only  out- 
let in  protest,  could  be  productively 
released. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  proposal 
introduced  today  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  will  provide 
that  stimulus. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pe.arsonI  for  Intro- 
ducing this  legi-slation.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  have  Introduced  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  legislation  reflects  Senator  Ken- 
netiy's  great  understanding  and  activity 
in  this  area.  He  was  a  deeply  involved 
and  conscientious  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
during  the  recent  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  urban  affairs.  But  his  con- 
cern extends  far  beyond  the  hearing 
room.  He  has  \isited  many  of  our  cities 
and  spoken  \iith  the  unemployed.  He 
has  spoken  with  businessmen  about  the 
great  need  to  provide  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity in  our  cities,  both  large  and  small, 
and  they  have  responded. 

And.  of  course,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  has  also  shown 
a  great  and  active  Interest  In  this  field. 
I  believe  these  hearings  struck  at  the 
basic  problem  of  what  ails  our  cities;  the 
need  for  added  jobs. 

If  we  had  a  set  of  priorities  of  where 
this  country  should  expend  its  resources 
if  there  were  a  shortage  of  funds,  with- 
out question  I  would  choose  jobs.  Jobs 
bring  self-respect.  Jobs  bring  participa- 
tion. Jobs  bring  fulfillment.  Jobs  must 
be  a  substitute  for  welfare  payments. 
And  jobs,  more  than  anything  else,  In 
my  opinion,  would  stop  the  rioting  and 
demonstrations  that  we  see  in  the  big 
cities  of  America.  When  we  consider  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  Negro  youths  in 
our  cities  are  unemployed,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  we  have  such  turmoil 
in  our  cities. 

Witness  after  witness  before  our  sub- 
committee pointed  out  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult— If  not  impossible— for  people  who 
have  no  property  and  have  no  stake  In 
the  system  we  have  In  this  country  to 
maintain  respect  for  property  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  Yet  throughout 
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the  testimony  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, extending  for  some  4,000  pages 
and  involving  some  100  witnesses,  there 
was  the  feeling  that  these  people  in  the 
cities  want  to  share  in  America.  Their 
hopes  and  objectives  were  the  same 
hopes  and  objectives,  basically,  as  those 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

That  is  wliy  I  have  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  taking  the  initiative  in  introducing 
legislation  of  this  sort. 

This  bill  seeks  to  rebuild  lives.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed want  a  job — not  a  handout. 
They  want  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
But  job  opportunities  are  scarce.  One 
out  of  three  residents  in  the  slums  has 
a  serious  emplojTnent  problem:  He  has 
no  Job,  he  is  underpaid,  or  he  works  only 
part  time. 

Our  first  task  must  be  to  expand  pri- 
vate employment  opportunities  in  our 
cities.  American  business  will  locate  and 
relocate  In  the  cities  and  other  urban 
areas.  But  It  must  receive  the  proper  in- 
centives— the  proper  assurances — and 
the  clear  understanding  that  govern- 
ment— be  It  Federal,  State,  or  local — Is 
willing  to  do  its  share  and  fulfill  Its 
commitment. 

Their  bill  points  out  paths  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  stimulate  private  sec- 
tor activity  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
It  has  Important  provisions  for  man- 
power training,  for  safeguarding  invest- 
ments, for  moving  and  relocation.  The 
legislation  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
growing  arsenal  of  measures  to  improve 
life  in  our  urban  areas  and  is  worthy  of 
our  most  serious  attention  and  discus- 
don. 

Their  conduct  and  action  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  has  additional  sig- 
nificance. I  have  said  many  times  before, 
and  I  say  It  again:  The  time  has  come 
for  the  legislative  branch  to  exercise  ini- 
tiative In  legislation,  I  think  for  too  long 
this  body  and  the  other  legislative  body 
have  waited  for  legislative  initiative  to 
come  from  the  other  end  of  Permsylvania 
Avenue.  Basically,  Congress  has  the  ob- 
ligation to  formulate  and  pass  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  merely  stand  by  and  sit  by  until  the 
executive  branch  sends  up  its  legislative 
program  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  To  me.  it  is  of  great 
significance  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  senior  Senator 
^m  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  I  have 
been  moving  in  the  field  of  urban  prob- 
lems. 

My  prediction  Is  that  the  actions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  other  Senators  who 
nave  been  making  these  proposals  and 
acting  as  a  burr  under  the  saddle,  are 
really  causing  the  entire  executive 
branch  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the 
problems.  My  prediction  is  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  have  a  major  legisla- 
tive program  involving  the  cities  of 
America— Including  both  jobs  and  hous- 
ing—next  year.  My  prediction  is  that  in 
1968  both  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party  will  have   as  major 
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planks  In  their  platforms  a  basic  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  the  crises  In  the  cities 
of  America.  My  prediction  Is  that  one  of 
the  major  Issues  in  the  1968  campaign 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  will  be  addressed  toward 
how  we  will  solve  the  crises  in  the  cities 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  most  important 
problems  in  urban  America  are  bringing 
jobs  to  the  imemployed  and  encouraging 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  to  par- 
ticipate in  rebuilding  our  cities. 

Not  only  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive,  thoughtful,  and 
forceful  statement  on  these  topics,  but 
he  has  drafted  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation.  So  I  am  very  pleased  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
bringing  this  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
floor.  I  commend  both  of  them,  and  I 
am  delighted  and  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  his  words  are  most  encouraging,  for 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  taken  a 
stronger  leadership  position  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  or  who  has  greater  Interest 
or  greater  knowledge.  I  believe  that  the 
subcommittee  hearings  of  which  he  was 
chairman  made  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
definitive,  thorough,  and  sensible  records 
concerning  the  problems  with  which  we 
seek  to  deal  today.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
particularly  grateful  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  thank- 
ing the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
kind  remarks.  He  has  introduced  some 
legislation  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
pioneering  in  the  effort  that  needs  to  be 
made  in  our  urban  centers.  I  am  there- 
fore delighted  that  he  has  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bUl  that  Senator  Pearson 
and  I  have  Introduced.  His  coming  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  com- 
mending this  bill  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senators  are 
Introducing  another  piece  of  legislation 
tomorrow.  Today's  bill  deals  specifically 
with  Jobs;  the  other  one,  which  con- 
cerns housing,  is  also  Important,  and  I 
plan  to  cosponsor  that  legislation  as  well. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  indicated,  this  bill  utilizes  a 
system  of  tax  credits.  Increased  deduc- 
tions for  wages  paid,  and  rapid  deprecia- 
tion to  encourage  the  necessary  indus- 
trial Investments.  These  benefits  would 
be  available  to  business  locating  In  urban 
poverty  areas  presently  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  and  in 
those  areas  to  be  designated  later  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Provisions  are  also  made  for 
Indian  reservations  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Furthermore,  by  requiring  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  any  plant  work  force  be 
composed  of  ghetto  residents,  this  meas- 
ure would  Insure  that  the  unemployed 
slumdwellers,  not  commuting  suburban 
workers,  would  benefit  from  this  fed- 
erally stimulated  tnvestaient. 


Any  resident  who  might  be  displaced 
because  of  plant  construction  would  be 
granted  a  relocation  allowance  more  gen- 
erous than  those  currently  available  un- 
der present  urban  renewal  programs.  In 
addition,  if  no  public  or  local  low-income 
housing  were  available,  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  low-income  famiUes  would 
be  given  rental  assistance  for  up  to  24 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  incentives  for  in- 
vestment provided  in  this  legislation  have 
the  advantage  of  encouraging  private  in- 
dusti-y  and  metropolitan  governments  to 
cooperate  in  assaulting  the  deep  evil  of 
urban  poverty.  The  Federal  Government 
thus  provides  a  catalyst,  not  control,  and 
it  provides  this  catalyst  at  relatively  little 
expense.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  observed,  the  credits,  accelerated  de- 
preciation, and  deductions  contained  in 
this  legislation  will  be  compensated  for 
by  reduced  welfare  payments,  new  taxes 
on  higher  earnings,  and  increased  indus- 
trial productivity. 

This  approach  represents  a  new  attack 
on  an  old  problem.  It  creates  no  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Hopefully,  it  simply  creates 
jobs.  Mr.  President,  jobs  are  the  most 
fundamental  and  urgent  need  of  our 
ghetto  residents.  It  is  true  they  are  also 
plagued  with  Inadequate  housing,  infe- 
rior education,  and  substandard  health 
facilities.  These  evils  must  indeed  be 
treated.  But  their  solution  depends  on  an 
adequate  level  of  Income.  And  it  Is  only 
through  jobs,  not  welfare  payments, 
that  this  income  can  be  provided  and 
maintained  economically. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  proper  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  local  initiatives  and  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  create  new  jobs  and 
to  train  the  workers  needed  to  fill  them. 
The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
such  an  immense  and  complex  task  it- 
self only  In  the  last  extremity.  Federal 
training  and  employment  programs  are 
necessary,  of  course,  but  in  general  their 
costs  are  often  too  high.  They  often 
overlap  and  create  independent  facilities 
at  great  expense,  instead  of  using  the 
more  comprehensive  and  readily  avail- 
able services  of  private  industry. 

If  chronic  unemployment  is  to  be  ef- 
fectively reduced  in  the  years  to  come, 
these  services  must  be  brought  more 
fully  into  play.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  work  training  and  re- 
training done  In  the  United  States  today 
Is  already  being  performed  by  private 
industry.  This  sector  of  our  national 
economy  Is  now  investing  approximately 
$4.5  billion  annually  in  various  forms  of 
employee  training. 

Thus,  If  many  new  jobs  are  to  be 
created  and  thousands  of  workers 
trained  to  fill  them,  private  industry 
must  bear  the  main  responsibility.  But, 
because  of  the  high  economic  cost  in- 
volved in  locating  In  what  is  now  a  de- 
pressed area,  industry  must  be  given  an 
Incentive;  It  must  be  given  help  if  it  is  to 
succeed.  I  believe  this  legislation  would 
provide  that  incentive  and  give  that 
help. 

Mr.  President,  the  myriad  problems  of 
the  cities  are  perplexing,  disquieting  and 
often  discouraging.  Yet,  occasionally, 
breakthroughs  are  made.  Myths  are  ex- 
posed and  old  fears  laid  to  rest.  The  fact 
is  jobs  can  be  provided  for  our  ghetto 
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residents.  Slumdwellers  can  become  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  Individuals 
and  business  can  prasper  once  again  in 
the  now  depressed  sections  of  our  cities. 
The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment can  be  broken.  And.  I  firmly 
believe  the  legislation  v.e  introduce  to- 
day will  provide  the  stimulus  necessary 
to  break  that  dismal  chain 

The  greatest  of  all  books  says,  "the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work 
In  our  urban  slums,  the  night  comes  too 
soon  and  too  often  By  using  a  creative 
Federal  stimulus  we  can  provide  private 
enterprise  with  the  tools  i'  needs  to  fin- 
ish the  Job  and  hold  back  thr-  night  of 
imemployment.  If  such  a  step  is  not  taken 
shortly,  the  crisis  in  our  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  worsen,  the  economy  will  not 
achieve  Its  full  potential,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  will  continue 
to  be  denied  that  most  fundamental  of 
all  rights— the  right  to  earn  a  livins 

Mr.  KEIJNEDY  of  New  York  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  com- 
mend his  statement.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  gave,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, one  of  the  best  speeches  yet  made 
on  the  problems  of  urban  living  and  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  He  spoke  on  the 
expansion  needed  in  the  economy  of  the 
ghetto,  and  on  the  need  for  relating  the 
urban  area  to  the  rural  area.  So  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  Joined  together  In 
introducing  this  bill.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  successful,  and  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  due  course. 

As  both  of  us  have  pointed  out.  it  win 
not  cost  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
money.  It  wUl  bring  back  a  return.  If  it  is 
a  successful  and  effective  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  make  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  ghetto,  such 
as  has  not  taken  place  despite  all  the 
programs  we  have  tried  to  carry  on  over 
the  past  30  years.  It  Is  desperately  needed 
It  has  an  effect,  not  Just  on  those  who 
live  in  the  ghetto,  but  also  on  those  who 
live  in  other  areas  because,  as  we  aU  rec- 
ognize, the  urban  slum  Is  a  cancer  af- 
fecting all  of  urban  America. 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  trying  to  take  what 
both  of  us  believe  Is  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  ultimate  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  thought  It  might  be  a 
good  time  now  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether.  In  relation  to  certain  parts  of 
the  bill— and  I  have  reference  to  the 
investment  Ux  credit  of  7  percent,  or 
10  percentr-lt  Is  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  did  massive  research 
on  this  subject,  that  no  one  Is  wedded 
to  those  particular  figures,  but  after 
hearings  they  can  be  adjusted  to  achieve 
the  end  that  is  sought. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Also.  In  relation  to  the 
great  number  of  workers,  those  are  fig- 
ures upon  which  we  have  come  to  an 
agreement  to  furnish  a  reasonable  bill; 
and  all  of  these  things  are  subject  to 
modification  through  wisdom  gained 
from  experience  and  further  hearings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Yes.  ab- 
solutely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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.sent  that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  and  that 
the  bin  be-  referred  to  the  appropriate 
commutes 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFI'^ICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  bill  and  the  summary  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  2088  •  to  r)nvide  incentives 
for  the  creation  by  private  industry  of 
additional  employment  opiwrtunitles  for 
residents  of  urban  poverty  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Kennkdy  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Pearson-  'for  them.selves  and  other 
Senators' .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2088 
Bf  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Ri  pre^rntatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Ami-r:ca  11  Cnngre'iS  as.iemb'.ed.  Th.it  this  Act 
may  be  cited  us  the  'Urban  Employment  Op- 
portunities   Development   Act   of    1967". 


plRPiiSr  AND  Pi.LtCY 

Sec    2    It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  .^ct  to  re- 
duce poverty  in  the  nations  cities,  and  the 
srx-:il    physical,  and  psychological   Ills  asso- 
ciatea  therewith,   by  creating  Incentives  for 
private   Industry    to   provide   additional   em- 
ployment  opportunities    to    the    residents   of 
urban    poverty    areas,    but    nothing    in    this 
Act    shall     he    construed    to    authorize    the 
granting  of  any  incentives  to  any  Industrial 
or    commercial     enterprise    relocating    from 
one   area   to   another    Such   Incentives   may. 
howe-.er   be  granted  to  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  for  expansion  through  the 
establishment  of  a  new  industrial  or  commer- 
cial facility  of  such  enterprise  In  an  urban 
poverty    area,    If    (1)     the    establishment    of 
surh    industrial    or    commercial    facility    will 
not  re.'^ult  In  an  increase  in  unemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  location  lor  in  any  other 
area   where   such   enterprise   conducts   busl- 
ne.-^-s  operations),  or    (2)    such   Industrial   or 
commercial  facility  Is  not  being  established 
with  any  Intention  of  closing  down  the  op- 
erations  of   such   enterprise    In    the   area   of 
Its    original    location   or    In    any    other    area 
where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

DETINrrlONS 

Sec   3    As  used  In  thLs  Act— 

(l)  The  term  Secretary"  (for  purposes  of 
title  I)  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

i2)  The  term  urban  poverty  area"  means 
an  area,  within  a  standard  meUopoUtan  sta- 
tistical area  containing  a  population  of  at 
least  25U,000  persons,  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  determined,  at  the  request 
of.  and  under  procedures  approved  by,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  be  a  pov- 
erty area,  subject  to  such  modlticutlons,  ad- 
ditions. Mr  exceptions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  The  term  'urban  poverty  area" 
also  means  an  area,  within  any  place  desig- 
nated as  urban  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  meeU  the  definition  of  a  poverty  area 
alreadv  utilized  for  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  of  250.000  persons  or  more 
and  which  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determines  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
Indian  reservation  v  hlch  the  Secret.iry  of  the 
Interior  determines  should  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

(3  I  The  term  "person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  association, 
company  or  corp>oratlon 

i4i  The  term  Industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise"  means  any  of  the  following  types 
of    business    engaged    in.    by    any    person. 


through    an    Industrial    or    commercial    fa- 
cility - 

(A)  the  manufacture,  production,  process- 
ing, or  a&sembling  of  personal  property- 
ID  for  sale  to  customers  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  excluding  any  part  of  the 
activities  of  such  business  consisting  uf  re- 
tail sales  and  leases,  or 

I II I  for  use  in  such  person's  business. 
(Bi  the  distribution  of  personal  property 
^s  prlncip.il  or  agent,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited lo  the  sale,  le.iaing,  .stor.ige,  handling, 
and  tr.in.sportatlon  thereof  but  excluding  any 
part  of  the  activities  of  such  busmes.s  con- 
si;.t.ng  of  retail  sale.^  ;iiid  leases,  or 

(Ci  the  construction  of  any  building  in  an 
urban  poverty  area  i\s  contractor  for.  or  for 
sale  to.  any  customer,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  person  engatjcd  in  the  business  of  con- 
structing such  buildings  as  a  contractor  for. 
or  for  sale  to.  customers 

The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise '  shall  not  Include  the  activities  of  sell- 
ing, leasing,  or  renting  out  of  real  property 
Including  the  selling  or  leasing  or  renting 
out  of  a  factory,  worlcshop,  office,  warehouse, 
sales  outlet,  apartment  house,  hotel,  motel, 
or  i.ther  residence,  or  the  lending  of  money 
or  extending  of  credit 

i5i  The  term  'industrial  or  commercial 
facility'  means  a  fixed  place  of  business,  in 
which  an  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
IS  wholly  or  p.utly  carried  on.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

(A)    a  place  of  management  or  office, 
(Bl    a  factory,  plant,  or  other  workshop. 
(Cl    a  warehouse  or  sales  outlet. 
iD)    a  center  for  the  transportation,  ship- 
ping, or  handling  of  property. 

lE)  a  place  of  management  for  and  any 
urban  poverty  area  building  or  construction 
site 

The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  facility" 
shall  not  Include  any  store,  or  other  premises 
or  portion  of  premises  used  as  a  retail  fa- 
cility 

(6)  The  term  "quallfled  Jobs"  means  new 
employment  positions  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  time  of  requesting  certification 
from  the  Secretary,  either  at  the  Industrial 
or  commercial  facility  or  in  any  other  part 
of  an  enterprise  operated  by  the  person  re- 
ceiving a  certificate  of  eligibility.  The  term 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the  50  Jobs  which 
constitute  the  minimum  requirement  under 
this  Act  but  shall  encompass  all  new  or  ad- 
ditional Jobs  at  the  certified  industrial  or 
commercial  facility  or  In  furnishing  the  serv- 
ices specified  by  this  Act  to  such  facility, 

(7 1  The  term  'Tetall  sale  or  lease"  means 
a  sale  or  lease  made  to  a  party  whose  pay- 
ments therefore  do  not  constitute  the  ex- 
penses or  costs  of  a  business. 

(8)  The  term  Tetall  facility"  means  a 
store,  premises,  or  portion  of  premises  in 
which  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  sal« 
or  leases  are  retail  sales  or  leases. 

(9)  The  term  ""city"'  means  any  munici- 
pality, county,  parish,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  having  general  govern- 
mental powers 

110)  The  term  "low  income  person"  means 
a  person  whose  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  de- 
fined in  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  In  a  particular  period  is  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  reasonably  necessary.  1" 
the  area  m  which  he  resides,  to  adequately 
support  himself  or  his  family.  The  Secretary 
shall  have  the  power,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
Issue  from  time  to  time,  bulletins  specifying 
such  minimum  amounts  for  particular  urban 
areas  throughout  the  country. 
TITLE  I— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION    OF    ELICIBILrTV 

SEC  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  after  cot^s"'"' 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  tne 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Issue  a  certm 
cate  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Af 
to  any  person,  who  Is  engaged  In,  or  aeBirn 
to  engage  in.  an  industrial  or  commerce 
enterprise,  through  a  specified  industrial  o' 
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commercial  facility  located,  or  to  be  located. 
In  an  urban  poverty  area,  If — 

(1)  the  governing  body  of  the  city  In 
which  such  urban  poverty  area  is  primarUy 
situated  has  given  -written  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  It  wlghes  to  participate  in  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  Act  to  encour- 
age the  creation  oi  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  such  area; 

(2)  such  governing  body,  or  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  such  city  designated  by 
such  body,  after  public  hearings  at  which 
residents  of  the  urban  f>overty  area  In  which 
the  facility  is  to  be  located  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  testify,  has  approved  such 
enterprise  as  a  participant  in  such  program, 
and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary: 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  for 
such  enterprise  is  to  be  issued  agrees.  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe — 

[K)  in  the  case  of  an  enterprise  not  then 
having  an  industrial  or  commercial  feiclUty 
located  in  an  urban  poverty  area,  to  estab- 
lish, within  such  period  of  time  as  the  ap- 
proving agency  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
require,  such  Industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cility (conforming  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  sul>sectlon  (d)  of 
this  section)  at  a  site  specified  or  agreed  to. 
by  such  agency  within  such  an  area,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  enterprise  having  an  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  facility  located  In  an 
urban  poverty  area,  to  conform  it  to  sUnd- 
ards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
tecUon  (d)   of  this  section; 

(B)  to  provide,  in  connection  with  Its  op- 
erations at  such  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility  located,  or  to  be  located.  In  an  urban 
poverty  area,  qualified  Jobs  for  at  least  50 
full-time  employees,  or  In  any  case  where 
Buch  lndustri.ll  or  commercial  facility  is  to 
operate  In  an  urban  poverty  area  in  an  urban 
area  of  under  50,000  persons  or  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  qualified  Jobs  for  at  least  25  full- 
time  employees,  of  which  not  fewer  than 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  holding  any  such 
qualified  Jobs  are  persons  who  were  prior  to 
8uch  employment  low-income  individuals 
to  (1)  have  resided  in  such  area  for  six 
months  or  more,  or    (il)    were  unemployed; 

(C)  to  pay  wages  to  persons  employed  la 
connection  with  the  operations  at  any  such 
facility  at  rates  not  less  than  the  minimum 
wages  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1936  (popularly  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act),  as  amended  (41  tJ.S.C.  35(b)  ) ,  to  be  the 
prevailing  minimum  wages  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  similar  work  In  the  city  or  locality 
In  which  any  such  facility  Is  located;   and 

(D)  to  maintain  records  listing  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  full-time  employees  at 
the  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  for 
which  the  certificate  is  being  issued,  the 
<late  on  which  they  were  hired,  their  em- 
ployment and  economic  situation  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  and  any  other  information  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  and  In  the  case  of 
an  Industrial  or  commercial  facility,  which 
is  to  be  part  of  an  Industrial  or  coinmercial 
enterprise  also  conducted  by  such  person  at 
other  locations,  or  which  Is  to  be  conducted 
by  a  person  also  engaged  In  other  enterprises, 
to  maintain  records  showing  the  portion  of 
such  person's  taxable  income  or  net  operat- 
ing losses  allocable  to  the  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  for  which  the  certificate  U 
being  Issued,  as  If  it  were  conducted  by  a 
separate  entity,  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
ills  delegate  under  section  482  of  the  In- 
^rnal  Revenue  Code,  modified  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

14)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  lo- 
cal agency  which  gave  approval  under  para- 
graph (2).  or  such  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality as  the  governing  body  of  the  city 
may  deslgTiate.  will  carry  out  an  adequate  re- 
location program.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103.  for  any  persons,  business  concerns, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced  as  the 
result   of   the   location   of  an   Industrial   or 


commercial  facility  in  an  urban  poverty  area 
by  a  person  receiving  a  certificate  of  eligibil- 
ity pursuant  to  this  section; 

(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
pected benefits  to  employment  and  to  other 
aspects  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  such  urban  poverty  area  warrant  tiie 
granting  of  the  income  tax  incentives  under 
Title  m  of  thla  Act  as  to  the  capital  invest- 
ment in  such  industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ity; and 

(6)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  Is- 
suance of  such  certificate  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2  respect- 
ing the  relocation  of  Industry. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  separate 
certificate  of  eligibility  with  regard  to  each 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  regard- 
less of  whether  such  facility  Is  operated  by 
any  person  as  part  of  a  single  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprise. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act  to 
any  person  who  Is  a  successor  in  interest  to 
any  person  operating  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  has  established  an 
industrial  or  commercial  facility  In  an  urban 
poverty  area  and  with  respect  to  which  fa- 
cility a  certificate  of  eligibility  was  Issued 
under  subsection  (a) ,  if — 

(1)  such  person  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  agency  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  and  has  been  so  certified  by 
such  agency  to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  such  person  agrees  to  continue  to  use 
the  facility  as  an  industrial  or  commercial 
facility,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection 
(a)(3);  and 

(3)  the  Issuance  of  Buch  certificate  is  In 
accordance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2  respect- 
ing the  relocation  of  Industry. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  Issued  to  any  person 
under  this  section  to  operate  an  Industrial 
or  commercial  facility  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  an  appropriate  hearing,  that  the 
person  to  whom  such  certificate  was  Issued 
has  failed,  after  due  notice  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  correct  the  failure  at  such 
facility  has  been  given,  -to  carry  out  its 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  or  (b) 
(2).  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  criteria : 

( 1 )  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  qtuillfled 
Jobs  provided  by  any  such  enterprise  below 
the  mlnlmums  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
(3)  (B)  shall  not  be  grounds  for  termination 
of  a  certificate  of  eligibility  issued  to  such 
enterprise,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
(1)  such  reduction  results  from  business  or 
economic  factors  beyond  the  control  of  such 
enterprise,  and  (11)  not  less  than  two- thirds 
of  all  the  persons  employed  full-time  in 
such  jobs  by  such  enterprise  to  meet  the 
reqiUrements  of  subsecUon  (a)  (3)  (B)  of  this 
section  continue  to  meet  those  requirements. 

(2)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  any  per- 
son employed  by  such  enterprise,  after  his 
employment  has  commenced,  shall  not  affect 
his  status  for  ptuposes  of  applying  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)(B)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  industrial  or  commercial  facility 
for  which  a  certificate  of  eligibility  Is  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  conform  to  such 
standards  of  design  and  construction  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  require.  Such 
regulations  shall  give  due  effect  to  any  action 
taken  by  the  locality  In  wlUch  such  facility 
is,  or  will  be  located,  to  ensure  that  it  is  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  provide  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  place  of  employ- 
ment In  an  aesthetically  pleasing  slructiu-e. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  keep  Interested  and 
participating  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies fully  apprised  of  any  action  taken  by 
him  under  this  section. 

(g)  No  certificate  of  eligibility  shall  be  Is- 
sued under  this  section  to  any  person,  unless 
application  therefor  is  received  by  the  Sec- 


retary prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPOBTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  any  person  to  whom  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  is  issued  under  section  101  to 
file  such  reports  from  time  to  time  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  "Whoever,  in  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section  knowingly  makes  a 
false  statement  of  a  material  fact,  shall  be 

fined  not  more  than  $ or  Imprisoned 

for  not  more  than  years,  or  both. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101(a)(4),  an  ade- 
quate relocation  program  exists  in  any  city 
to  assist  In  the  relocation  of  persons,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed as  the  result  of  the  location  of  an  In- 
dustrial or  service  facility  in  an  urban  pov- 
erty area  by  a  business  enterprise  receiving  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  giUded  by  the  following 
criteria: 

(1)  Any  persons  so  displaced  shall  be  as- 
sured under  the  program  of  obtaining  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  at  rentals 
which  they  can  afford  at  locations  which 
are  reasonably  accessible  to  their  places  of 
employment. 

(2)  (A)  There  will  Id*  paid  to  any  p)erson 
or  family  so  displaced — 

(I)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200; 

(U)  a  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  tuider  (1)  or  $100,  whichever  is  the 
lesser; 

(Hi)  an  additional  payment  of  $300.  If  such 
person  or  family  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  displacement,  and 
the  dwelling  so  purchased  Is  situated  upon 
real  estate  in  which  such  person  or  family 
acquires  a  fee  title  or  a  life  estate,  or  which 
is  held  under  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  or 
other  type  of  long-term  lease  equivalent  to 
fee  ownership. 

(B)   In  addition  to  the  amounts  p»yable 
tinder  subparagraph  (A),  there  will  l>e  paid 
to  any  family,  any  individual  (not  a  member 
of  a  family)    who  la  sixty-two  years  of  age 
or  over,  or  any  individual    (not  a  member 
of  a  famUy)   who  is  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  monthly  payments  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed   twenty-four  months   in   an   amount 
not  to  exceed  $500  in  the  first  twelve  months 
and  $500  in  the  second  twelve   months   to 
assist  such   family  or   Individual   to   seciue 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling.  Sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding   sentence,    tlie    additional    payments 
shall  be  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
20  per  centimi  of  the  annual  Income  of  such 
family  or  individual  at  the  time  of  displace- 
ment, equals  the  average  annual  rental  re- 
quired for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  of  modest  standards   adequate   in 
size  to  accommodate  such  family  or  individ- 
ual In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard    to    public    utilities   and    public    and 
oommercial  facilities:    Provided,  That  such 
payments  shall  be  made  only  to  a  family  or 
Individual  who  Is  unable  to  secure  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
or  under  a  State  or  local  program  having  the 
same  general  piu^joees  as  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  such  Act.  or  a  dwelling  luUt  as- 
sisted under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  There  vrtll  be  paid  to  any  business 
concern  or  nonprofit  organization  so  dis- 
placed— 

(A)  Its  reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses  and  any  actual  direct  losses  of  prop- 
erty (except  goodwill  or  profit)  for  which 
reimbtirsement  or  compensation  is  not  other- 
wise made;  and 
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(B)  an  additional  (2500  In  the  case  of  a, 
private  business  concern  with  averafte  an- 
nual net  earnings  of  less  than  HO.OOO  per 
year.  If  such  concern  is  not  part  of  a  larger 
enterprise  having  establishments  other  than 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  the  displace- 
ment occurred. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  make,  and  to  make,  grants 
to  any  city  carrying  out  an  approved  reloca- 
tion program  under  this  section,  or  to  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  city  desig- 
nated by  the  governing  body  thereof.  Ui  de- 
fray that  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  program  which  is  required  under  para- 
graphs (2)   and   (3i   of  subst-ctlon   (at 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  Any  sums  so 
appropriated  shall  rem.iln  avullable  until  ex- 
pended. 

■TJ«£AU     or     CENSUS     DESIGNATION 

Sec.  104.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall 
prepare  maps  of  poverty  areas  wUhln  any 
urban  area  or  any  category  of  urban  area 
specified  by  the  Secretary 

TTTUE   II— TAX   INCENTIVES 

INCOMK    TAX     CaEDrr     rOR     INVESTMENT     IN     DE- 
PSKCIABLS       PROPEKTY        IN        fBBAN        POVERTY 


Sk:.  201.  (a I  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  Of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) la  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41.  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section 

"Sec.  40.  Investment   in   Certain   Depreciable 
Property  In  Urban  Poverty  Areas. 

"(a)  Oknbiial  Rt'LE  —There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, aa  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subpart  C  of  this  part 

"(b)  BB0tn.ATioN3  ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piu-poses 
of  tbla  Mctlon  and  subpart  C  " 

(b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  I 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart 

"Subpart  C — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 
Investment  In  Certain  Depreciable  Prop- 
erty In  Urban  Poverty  Areas 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  Credit 
"Sec.  52.  Certain  Dlsjxwitlons.  etc    of  section 

40  property 
"Sec.  93.  Definitions,   special  rules 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  Credit 

"(a)   DrrrsMiNATioN    or    Amount  — 

"(1)  OBNrRAL  RULi  — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to— 

"(A)  7  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures (aa  defined  In  section  53(b)  l  made 
during  the  taxable  year  in  regard  to  section 
40  real  property  (aa  defined  In  section  53 
(a)(3)).  and 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures (aa  defined  in  section  53(b))  made 
during  the  taxable  year  in  regard  to  section 
40  personal  property  (as  defined  In  section 
53(ai(4)). 

"(2)  Limitation — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1).  the  credit  allowed  by  section  40 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax- 
payer's liability  for  tax  for  such  year. 

"(3)  LlABiLiTT  roR  TAX  —  Por  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) . 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come ) ,  and 

"(D)   section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable   property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  Im- 
posed  for   the   taxable   year   by   section   531 


(relating  to  accumulated  eaxnlng.s  lax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  pergonal  holding  com- 
pany taxi,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  Uxx 
on  certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S 
corporations),  and  any  additional  tax  Im- 
poeed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section  1351 
(di  ill  (relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  ex- 
propriation losses),  shall  not  be  considered 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year 

"(bi  Carryback  and  Carryover  or  Un- 
rsED  Credits  — 

ill  .Allowance  or  Credit  If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for  such  t.ix- 
able  year  (hereafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be — 

■  (A)  a  section  40  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

"iB)  a  section  40  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  ID  taxable  years  following  the  un- 
u.sed  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Urban  Employment 
Opportunities  Development  .Act  of  1967  The 
entire  amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an 
unused  credit  year  shall  be  earned  to  the 
earliest  of  the  13  taxable  years  to  which  iby 
reason  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  iBi  i  such 
credit  may  be  carried  and  then  to  each  of 
the  other  12  Uixable  years  to  the  extent  that, 
because  of  the  Umltatlcm  contained  in  para- 
graph (2 1,  such  unused  credit  may  not  be 
added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which  such 
unused  credit  may  be  carried 

■■|2i  LiMrTATioN  The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  par- 
agr.iph  (1)  for  .iny  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for 
such   taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of   - 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)(1)    for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  ;\mount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year 

■  Sec   52   Certain  Dispositions,  Etc  of  Section 
40  Property. 
"la)    General     Rule — Under     regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 
"(1)    Earlt     dispositions —If    section     40 
property   (as  defined  In  section  53ia)(2))   Is 
duposed  of,  or  otherwise  ceases  to  qualify  as 
section  40  property  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
payer,  the   tax   under   this   chapter   for   the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credits    allowed    under   section   40    for    prior 
taxable  years  for  qualified  expenditures   (as 
defined  in  section  53ib)  )  which  were  made — 
"I  A)    in  the  case  of  section  40  real  prop- 
erty  I  as  defined  in  section  63 la)  (3  I  )   within 
10  years  l)efore  the  date  of  the  dlspo.sltlon. 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  section  40  personal 
property  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)(4)) 
within  four  years  before  the  date  of  the 
disposition. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  qual- 
ified expenditures  with  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  an  Increase  of  tax  under 
paragraph  (2) 

"(2)  Termination  of  certificate  If  the 
section  40  certificate  (as  defined  In  section 
53iaiil))  Is  terminated  under  section  101 
(c)  of  the  Urtain  Employment  Opportunities 
Development  Act  of  1967.  with  respect  to  a 
section  40  facility  (as  defined  in  section 
53(a)  (5)  )  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tax  under  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  termi- 
nation occurs  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under 
section  40  for  prior  taxable  years  for  quali- 
fied  expenditures   which    were   made    In   ac- 


cordance with  section  53(b)  (3)  within  three 
years  before  the  date  of  the  termination  with 
respect  to  all  section  40  property  used  at,  or 
in  connection  with,  such  facility,  and 

'  iB)  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  termination  oc- 
curs .shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  deductions  allowed  to  the  taxpayer 
under  section  183  In  such  taxable  year  and 
the  two  preceding  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  employees  employed  at,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  such  facility. 

"(3)  Carrybacks  and  carryovers  ad- 
Ju.sted  —In  the  case  of  any  dl.sposltlon  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 1  or  any  termination 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  the  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  under  section  3l(b)  shall 
be  adjusted. 

"(b)  Section  Not  To  Apply  in  Certain 
Cases. — Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to— 

"(  I )    a  disposition  by  reason  of  death. 

"(2)  a  disposition  to  which  section  381(a) 
applies, 

"(3)  a  disposition  necessitated  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  operation  of  a  section  40  fa- 
cility where  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  certifies  that  such  ce.ssa- 
tlon  results  from  economic  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  section  40  business  (as 
defined  In  section  53(a)  (6)  ).  or 

"(4)  a  disposition  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction or  d:unage  of  section  40  property 
by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty, 
or  by  reason  of  Its  theft. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  a-  ceasing  to  be  section 
40  property  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  by 
reason  of  a  mere  change  In  the  form  of  con- 
ducting the  section  40  business  so  long  as 
the  prof>€rty  Is  retained  In  such  business  as 
section  40  property  and  the  taxpayer  retains 
a  substantial  interest  in  such  business. 

"Sec    53    Definitions;    Special   Rules. 

"(a)  Section  40  Certificate,  Etc — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(I)  Section  «o  certificate. — The  term 
'section  40  certificate'  means  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  Issued  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  or  section  101(b)  of  the  Urban 
Employment  Opportunities  Development 
Act  of'l967. 

"(2)  Section  40  property — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  proi>erty'  means  property  which.  In 
regard  to  a  taxpayer  conducting  a  section  40 
business — 

"(A)  Is  of  a  character  which  Is  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided 
In  section  167  and  which  is  not  property  of 
a  kind  which  would  properly  be  includible 
In  the  Inventory  of  the  taxpayer  If  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  or  which  Is 
not  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  primarily 
for  sale  to  customers  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  trade  or  business, 

"(B)  will  be  used  by  such  taxpayer  (11 
aa  a  section  40  facility,  (11)  as  an  Integral 
part  of.  or  In  the  operation  of,  any  such 
facility,  (HI)  m  furnishing  transportation, 
communications,  electrical  energy,  gas,  wa- 
ter, or  sewerage  disposal  primarily  to  any 
such  facility,  and 

"(C)  has  at  the  time  It  Is  first  used  by 
such  taxpayer  after  such  taxpayer  has  been 
Issued  a  section  40  certificate  In  regard  to 
the  .Election  40  facility  at,  or  In  connection 
with  which,  such  property  Is  used,  a  useful 
life  of  at  least  (1)  4  years  In  the  case  of 
section  40  personal  property,  (II)  10  years 
in  the  case  of  section  40  real  property. 
Property  shall  not  be  treated  as  section  40 
property  If.  after  Its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  used  by  a  person  who  used  such 
property  before  such  acquisition  (or  by  a 
person  who  bears  a  relationship  described  m 
section  179(d)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  to  a  person 
who  u.sed  such  property  before  such  acquisi- 
tion ) . 

"(3)  Section  40  real  property. — The  term 
'section   40  real   property'   means  section  40 
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property    which    Is    section     1250    property 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1250(C)  ). 

••(4)  Section  40  personal  property. — The 
term  section  40  personal  property'  means 
section  40  property  which  is  section  1245 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
l'J45(b)  ). 

■,5)  SECTION  40  facility— Th-  term  'sec- 
tion"40  facility'  means  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  (as  defined  in  section  3(5)  of 
the  Urban  Employment  Opportunities  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967 )  which  is  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  a  section  40  certificate. 

•  (6)  Section  40  business. — The  term  'sec- 
lion  40  business'  means  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  (as  defined  In  section  3(4) 
o(  the  Urban  Employment  Opportunities  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967)  with  respect  to  which 
a  section  40  certificate  has  been  issued  which 
h.\s  not  been  terminated  under  section  101(C) 
of  such  Act. 

"(b)   Qualified  Expenditures. — 

•■(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  ex- 
penditures' means,  with  respect  to  each  tax- 
able year,  expenditures  by  the  taxpayer — 

"(A)  properly  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count. 

"(B)    paid  or  accrued  for — 

(I)  the  manufacture,  production,  con- 
struction, or  erection  of  section  40  property. 

(II)  the  acquisition  of  section  40  property 
by  a  purchase  (as  defined  In  section  n9(d) 
(2)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section),  or 

(ill)  the  reconstruction,  permanent  Im- 
provement, or  betterment  of  section  40  prop- 
erty, and 

"(C)  made  during  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  on  which  a  section  40 
certificate  Is  first  Issued  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  the  section  40  facility  as,  or  In  con- 
nection with  which,  such  property  Is  used. 

"(2)  Limitation.— Expenditures  In  regard 
to  section  40  real  property  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  expenditures  only  If  the  construc- 
tion, erection,  acquisition,  reconstruction, 
permanent  Improvement,  or  betterment  for 
which  such  expenditures  are  made,  conforms 
to  the  standards  prescribed  under  section 
101(d)  of  the  Urban  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Development  Act  of  1967. 

"(3)  Year  of  qualified  EXPENorruRES. — All 
qualified  expenditures  shall  be  deemed  made 
In  the  taxable  year  in  which — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  construc- 
tion, erection,  or  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
section  40  property,  the  year  in  which  the 
section  40  property  Is  placed  in  service,  and 

■iB)  in  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  reconstruction,  permanent  Improve- 
ment, or  betterment  of  section  40  property, 
the  year  in  which  the  section  40  property  as 
reconstructed.  Improved  or  bettered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  qualified  expenditure  Is  placed  In 
service. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  manu- 
factured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  section  40  property,  or  any  recon- 
structed, improved,  or  bettered  section  40 
property,  shall  be  deemed  placed  In  service 
In  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  manufac- 
tured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or  ac- 
quired section  40  property,  or  such  section 
40  property  as  reconstructed,  Improved,  or 
bettered,  first  becomes  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion by  a  taxpayer  computing  depreciation 
on  a  dally  basis. 

"(4)  Replacement  property. — If  section  40 
property  is  manufactured,  produced,  con- 
structed, erected,  reconstructed,  or  acquired 
to  replace  property  which  was  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other 
casualty,  or  was  stolen,  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  such  section  40  prop- 
erty which  would  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 51(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  received  by  the  taxpay- 
er as  compensation,  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise, for  the  property  so  destroyed,  damaged, 
or  stolen,  or  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
property,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 


"(c)  Certain  Leased  Property. — A  person 
(Other  than  a  person  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  )  who  Is  a  lessor  of  property,  which 
In  the  hands  of  the  lessee  constitutes  section 
40  property,  may  (at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  are 
provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  elect  with  respect 
to  any  section  40  property,  aa  to  which  no 
prior  credit  under  section  40  has  previously 
been  taken,  to  treat  the  lessee  as  having  pur- 
chased such  property  for  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property,  or 
"(2)  if  such  property  Is  leased  by  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  46 
( a )  ( 5 ) )  to  another  corporation  which  Is  a 
member  of  the  same  affiliated  group,  the 
basis  of  such  property  to  the  lessor. 
If  a  lessor  makes  the  election  provided  by 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  property, 
the  lessee  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes 
of  this  subpart  as  having  acquired  such 
property.  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)(C),  the  useful  life  of  the  property  to 
the  lessee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  useful 
life  over  which  the  lessee  Is  permitted  to 
depreciate  or  amortize  the  property. 

"(d)  Subchapter  S  Corporation — In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  each 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders  of 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expenditures 
have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures,  and  such  expenditures  shall 
not  (by  reason  of  such  apportionment)  lose 
their  character  as  qualified  expenditures. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expend- 
itures have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures,  and  such  expenditures 
shall  not  (by  reason  of  such  apportionment) 
lose  their  character  as  qualified  expendlttires. 
"(f)  Cross  Reference. — For  application 
of  this  subpart  to  certain  acquiring  cor- 
porations see  section  381(c)  (24)." 

(c)  Section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  section  38  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Section  40  property. — Any  property 
which  Is  section  40  property  (as  defined  In 
section  53(a)(2))  shall  not  be  treated  as 
section  38  property  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  manufacture,  production, 
construction,  erection,  reconstruction,  per- 
manent improvement,  betterment,  or  ac- 
quisition of  such  property  constitute  quali- 
fied expenditures  (as  defined  In  section  53 
(b))." 

(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  carryovers  In  certain  corporate  acqui- 
sitions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  CREDTT  under  section  40  FOR  IN- 
VESTMENT   IN    CERTAIN     depreciable     PROPERTY 

IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AREAS. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40.  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the  Items  re- 
quired to  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  40  In  respect  to  the  distrib- 
utor or  transferor  corporation." 

(e)(1)   The    table    of    subparts    for    part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter   1   of  such 


Code    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 

thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 

investment  In  certain  depreciable  property 
In  urban  poverty  areas." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  40.  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 
property  in  urban  poverty  areas. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

depreciation  deduction 

Sec.  202.  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J) 
as  (k)  and  by  inserting  after  rabsectlon  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)    Section  40  Property.^ 

"(1)  Useful  life. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  useful  life  of  any  property  which 
Is  section  40  property  (as  defined  In  section 
53(a)  (2)  )  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  66-3  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  such 
property  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph:    and 

"(B)  the  guideline  class  lives  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  property  which  Is  section  40 
property  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section  be 
66^3  percent  of  the  guideline  class  lives 
applicable  to  such  property  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph.  An  election 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(2)  Nearest  full  tear. — If  the  useful  life 
or  guideline  class  life  of  any  property  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (1)  includes  a 
fraction  of  a  year,  such  useful  life  shall  be 
deemed  the  nearest  full  year. 

"(3)  Reserve  ratio  tests. — In  Justifying 
class  lives  used  for  purposes  of  the  deduction 
allowed  by  this  section  under  the  reserve 
ratio  tests  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  a  taxpayer  who  makes  an  election 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall,  for  all  pur- 
poses, be  deemed  to  have  utilized  class  lives 
equal  to  150  percent  of  those  applicable  de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  subsection. 
"(4)  Salvage  value. — In  determining  the 
salvage  value  of  section  40  property,  subject 
to  an  election  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
(B),  the  useful  life  of  the  property  shall  be 
deemed  that  life  which  would  be  applicable 
without    regard    to    paragraph    (1)(A)    and 

"  ( 5 )  Exception. — No  election  may  be  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  sec- 
tion 40  property  which  Is  placed  In  service 
after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  a  section  40 
certificate  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)(1)) 
Is  first  issued  to  any  person  for  the  section 
40  facility  (as  defined  in  section  53(a)(5)) 
at,  or  in  connection  with  which,  such  section 
40  property  Is  used." 

NET    OPERATING    LOSS    CARRYOVERS 

Sec.  203.  Section  172  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  deduction)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(C)  and  (D)"  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(C).  (D),  and  (E)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(1)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  The  portion  of  a  net  operating  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  to  which  (under  subsection 
(1))  this  subparagraph  applies  which  Is  al- 
locable to  the  operation  of  a  section  40  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  section  53(a)  (6) )  through 
a  section  40  facility  (as  defined  In  section 
53(a)  (5) )  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  taxable  year  of  such  loss.  The  detar- 
mination  as  to  the  portion  of  a  taxpayer's  net 
operating  loss  allocable  to  the  operation  of 
an  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  by  a  sec- 
tion 40  business  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
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with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hla  delegate  under  section  101 1 a)  i3) 
(D)  of  the  Urban  Employment  Opportunities 
Development  Act  of  1967. ' 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
(m),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (k) 
the  following  new  subsection. 

"(1)  CA«aTovER  Of  Net  OcF.R.^TtNC  Losses 
or  CtxrtnxB  BusjInesses — Subsection  ib) 
(1)  (E)  shall  apply,  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  such  section  40  facihty.  only  to  a 
net  operating  loss  for  <  A)  the  tuxabJe  year  in 
which  the  operation  of  such  facihty  is  begun 
by  any  section  40  business  under  a  section 
40  certificate  (as  defined  in  section  53  (a) 
(1)),  or  (B)  any  of  the  9  succeeding  taxable 
years. 

SPKCIAL   DEDCC-noN    TOR    SM  V.HIES    AND 
COMPENS.VTION    P.MD 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductlon.s  for 
individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  183.  Special  Deduction  for  Certain 
Businesses  Operating  In  Urban 
poverty  areas. 

"(a)  General  Rule  —In  the  civse  of  any 
person  engaged  In  a  section  40  business  i  as 
deOned  In  section  63 (at  i6i  ).  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
(in  addition  to  any  deduction  under  section 
162)  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
compensation  paid  or  Incurred  in  money  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  employees  who — 

"(1)  are  In  qualified  Jobs  laa  defined  In 
section  3(6)  of  the  Urban  Employment  Op- 
portunities Development  Act  of  1967),  and 

"(2)  at  the  time  they  became  so  employed 
were  low-Income  individuals  who  (A)  had 
resided  for  6  months  or  more  in  the  urban 
poverty  area  In  which  such  facility  is  located, 
or  (B)  were  unemployed,  and 

"(3)  during  the  period  for  which  the  com- 
pensation la  paid  or  incurred,  perform  sub- 
stantially all  of  their  duties  as  employees: 

"(A)  at  a  section  40  facility  (as  defined 
In  section  63(a)  (5) )  through  which  such  sec- 
tion 40  business  is  conducted,  or 

"(B)  by  furnishing  transportation,  com- 
munications, electrical  energy,  gas.  water,  or 
sewerage  disposal  primarily  to  such  facility. 

"(b)  LiMTTATioNS — Subscctlon  (a)  shall 
apply,  with  respect  to  employees  at  any  sec- 
tion 40  facility,  only  to  compensation  paid 
or  incurred  In  money  during  a  lO-year  period 
beginning  with  the  date  on  which  a  section 
40  certificate  (sis  defined  in  section  53(a)  (1)  ) 
is  fl.rBt  granted  to  any  person  with  respect  to 
such  section  40  facility. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VT  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"See.  183.  Special  deduction  for  certain 
businesses  operating  in  urban 
jjoverty    areas." 

ETFECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  305.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE  in— TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
INDUSTRIES  LOCATING  IN  URBAN  POV- 
ERTY AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"PAKT  D TKAINING  ASSISTANCE  FOE  INDUSTRIES 

LOCATINO  IN  URBAN  POVERTT  AREAS 

"General  reaponsibiUty 
"Sec.  251.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized to  provide,  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective reeponsibiliUes  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  this  title,  a  supplementary  program  of 
training  and  training  allowances.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment.  for  low-income  Individ- 


uals who  reside  In  an  urban  poverty  area  or 

who  are  unemployed  and  wh.i  are  to  be  em- 
ployed by  a  person  operating  an  Industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise  certified  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Urban  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Development  Act  of  1907  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretaries 
t)f  Labor  and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  accordance  with  the  provisions  other- 
wl.«:e  applicable  to  programs  under  this  Act 
and  with  their  re.-pectlve  functions  under 
those  provisions,  except  that — 

■■(1(  the  Secretary  ol  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
bvn  Development,  shall  determine  the  occu- 
pational training  or  retraining  needs  of  such 
individuals  to  be  employed  by  any  such 
enterpri;.e; 

"i2)  all  Individuals  to  be  employed  In  an 
urban  poverty  area  by  any  such  enterprise 
m:iy  be  selected  for  training  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  training  allowances  under  this 
part:  Provided.  That  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  training  allowance.s  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  amount  and 
duration  of  training  allowances  provided  un- 
der section  203(a)   of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  may.  In  appropriate  c.ises.  after 
coniultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
arrange  for  training  to  be  conducted  by  any 
such  enterprise  for  Individuals  to  be  em- 
p;,;)yed   by  It   In  any  such  area; 

"i  4)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each  with  re- 
spect to  his  functions  under  this  section, 
preacrlbe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devel^ipment  such  rules  and 
regulations  ;is  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part;    and 

•■(5)  no  funds  available  under  this  part 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  thU  Act,  nor  shall  any 
niatchlng  funds  be  required." 

"Priority 

"Sec  252.  TTie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  give  priority  to  the 
referral  of  individuals  for  training  author- 
ized by  this  part.'" 

APPROPRUTIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  302.  Section  304  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(d)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(e)"  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  subsection  (c)  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
D  of  title  II  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
ns  may  be  necessary." 

EfTECrrVE    DATE 

Sec,  303  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1967. 

Section-bt-Section  Summart  or  Urban  Em- 
ployment OPHOHTUNrrlEii  DfcVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP   1967 

Section  I  — Short  Title 

This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Em- 
ployment OpjJortunitles  Development  Act  of 
1967'. 

Section  2 — Purpose 

TTie  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide  tax 
and  other  incentives  for  private  industry  to 
create  new  employment  opfwrtunltles  for 
residents  of  urban  poverty  areas.  Incentives 
shsdl  be  granted  to  persons  conducting  or 
proposing  to  conduct  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  throuijh  a  new,  or  ex- 
panded, facility  In  an  urban  poverty  area. 
But  such  Incentives  shall  not  be  granted 
where,  (1)  the  establishment  of  such  a  fa- 
cility In  the  p<.>verty  area  will  cause  Increased 
unemployment  In  some  other  area  where  the 
business  conducts  operations,  or  (2)  the  fa- 
cility is  beln;;  established  to  replace  a  facility 
of  the  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
located  In  some  other  area. 


Title  I  of  the  Act  defines  the  type  of  bust- 
nesses  which  qualify  for  tax  and  other  In- 
centives and  establishes  certification  proce- 
dures Title  II  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  the  relevant  t.ix  l;;ccnt:ves. 
Title  III  amends  the  Minpower  and  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  of  1S62  to  eniure  adequate 
training  for  those  low-Income  persons  who 
will  be  hired  by  certified  businesses. 

Scctiori  3 — Definitions 

This  sect-.on  defines  the  various  terms  used 
primarily  in  Titles  I  and  HI  of  the  Act  An 
"urb:in  poverty  area"  Is  defined  as  an  area, 
within  a  Etaiidard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  of  at  least  250.000  persons  (for  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  this  definition,  see  Ap- 
pendix 1 1  which  the  Census  Bure.iu  hai 
determined  to  be  a  p:jvcrty  area  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  OfRce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
subject  to  additions  and  deletions  regarded 
as  appropriate  by  t!;e  Secret.iry  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

It  also  Includes  areas  of  comparable  pov- 
erty to  be  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  any  other  urban  place — as  deflned 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census — at  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbia 
Development  Finally,  It  Includes  specific  In- 
dian reservations  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

TTie  definition  of  "industrial  or  commer- 
cial enterprise"  includes  (a)  a  business  which 
manufactures,  produces,  processes,  or  assem- 
bles personal  property,  or  (b)  a  business 
which  sells  or  leases  or  stores,  handles  or 
transports  personal  property  for  other  busi- 
nesses or  (c)  a  business  which  constructs 
buildings  for  sale,  or  as  a  contractor.  In  an 
urban  poverty  area.  The  definition  excludes 
retail  businesses  and  businesses  which  en- 
gage In  the  sale,  leasing,  or  renting  out  of 
real  property,  the  lending  of  money,  or  the 
extending  of  credit. 

The  definition  of  "Industrial  or  commer- 
cial facility"  means  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness— such  ns  a  factory,  a  warehouse,  an 
office,  or  a  place  of  management  and  any 
number  of  urban  poverty  area  construction 
sites — In  which  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise  Is  carried  on.  It  does  not  Include 
a  "retail  facility"  which  In  turn  Is  defined  as 
a  store  or  premises  or  portion  of  premises 
where  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  goods 
are  sold  to  the  general  public  and  not  to 
other  buslne.-^.ses  for  use  In  their  operations. 

The  term  "qualified  Jobs"  is  defined  as  the 
employment  positions  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  enterprise  re- 
quested certification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.<;lng  and  Urban  Development  and  which 
were  then  created  either  at  the  certified  fa- 
cility or  for  furnishing  certain  services  pri- 
marily to  such  facility. 

The  term  "low-Income  person"  Is  defined 
as  an  individual  earning  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  adequately.  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  designate  the  qualifying  earnings 
levels  for  various  urban  areas. 

TITLE     I — ELICIBILITT     TOR     ASSISTANCE 

Section  101— Certification  of  eligibility 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  Lsfiue  a  certificate  of  ehglblllty  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  to  any  person  engaged 
In.  or  who  prop>oses  to  engage  In,  an  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise  In  an  urban 
poverty  area  when  six  conditions  have  been 
met. 

First,  the  city  in  which  such  urban  poverty 
area  Is  located  must  give  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  that  It  wishes  to  participate  in 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Second,  the  city  must  approve  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  applicant  as  a  participant 
in  the  program  and  certify  this  fact  to  the 
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Secretary.  Such  certification  shall  only  be 
granted  after  public  hearings  at  which  resi- 
dents of  the  urban  poverty  area  have  an 
opportunity  to  testify. 

Third,  the  person  engaged  In  the  enter- 
onse  must  agree,  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  (A)  to  locate  a  facility  within 
the  urban  poverty  area  on  a  site,  and  within 
a  period  of  time,  specified  by  the  city;  (B) 
to  provide  at  least  fifty  qualified  Jobs  (re- 
duced to  twenty-five  for  cities  of  under  50,- 
000  persons  and  Indian  reservations)  of 
which  at  least  two-thirds  are  to  go  to  low- 
income  individuals  who  have  resided  In  the 
poverty  area  for  at  least  six  months  or  to 
other  unemployed  low-Income  Individuals. 
(Whether  the  enterprise  creates  50  or  100  or 
1,000  Jobs,  two-thirds  of  them  must  go  to 
such  qualified  low-Income  individuals.);  (C) 
to  pay  wages  that  meet  the  prevailing  mini- 
mum rates  for  persons  employed  In  similar 
work  In  the  city  or  locality,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  (D)  to  main- 
tain records  concerning  all  fuU-tiine  em- 
ployees regarding  their  residences  and  hiring 
dates,  their  employment  and  economic  status 
at  the  time  of  hiring,  r.nd  any  other  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords showing  what  Income  or  losses  can  be 
allocated  to  this  facility  rather  than  to  other 
facilities  comprising  the  same  business  or 
run  by  the  same  person  but  not  having  a 
preferred  status. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
the  city  will  carry  out  an  adequate  program 
for  relocating  Individuals,  families,  busi- 
nesses, and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced 
by  Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  Induced 
to  come  into  the  area  under  this  Act. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
the  person  obtaining  the  certificate  Is  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  ratio  of  capital  invest- 
ment to  Jobs  created. 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
the  person  obtaining  the  certificate  Is  not 
violating  the  relocation  policies  set  forth  in 
Section  2  of  this  Act,  and  causing  unemploy- 
ment In  another  area  to  create  Jobs  In  an 
urban  poverty  area. 

For  any  person  who  wishes  to  operate  more 
than  one  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  in 
one  or  more  urban  poverty  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  Instructed  to  ensure  that  each  such 
facility  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  to  Issue  a  separate  certificate  cover- 
ing each  of  these  facilities. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate  of 
eligibility  under  this  Act  for  a  successor  in 
Interest  to  any  person  operating  a  certified 
industrial  or  commercial  facility  if  three  re- 
quirements are  met:  (1)  the  successor  has 
been  approved  and  certified  by  the  appro- 
priate city  agency;  (2)  such  person  agrees 
to  continue  the  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  and  to  conform  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  original  certificate;  and  (3)  the 
Issuance  of  such  certificate  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Industrial  relocation  policies  set 
forth  in  Sectidn  2  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  whenever  he  determines,  after 
a  hearing,  that  an  enterprise  has  failed,  after 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity,  to 
continue  meeting  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  the  original  certificate.  In  making  such  a 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided 
by  the  following  considerations.  A  reduction 
In  the  number  of  new  or  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  below  the  minimum  spec- 
ified in  the  Act  shall  not  serve  as  grounds 
for  ending  eligibility  under  this  Act  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  business  or  eco- 
nomic factors  beyond  the  enterprise's  con- 
trol necessitated  such  a  reduction,  and  finds 
that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full-time 
workers  employed  at  qualified  Jobs  continue 
to  meet  the  low-Income  or  low-Income  and 
residency  requirements  specified  In  this  Act. 
At  the  same  time,  a  change  In  residence  of 
any  employee  meeting  the  requirements  at 
the  time  of  hiring,  shall  not  serve  as  grounds 


for  termination  of  the  enterprise's  certificate 
of  eligibility. 

This  section  also  provides  that  any  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  buildings  for  which  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  Is  Issued  shall  con- 
form to  such  standards  of  design  and  con- 
struction as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
insure  safe,  sanitary,  and  aesthetically  pleas- 
ing places  of  employment. 

Finally,  the  section  provides  that  a  person 
shall  not  be  issued  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
unless  his  application  Is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  ten  years  have  passed  from  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  goes  Into  effect. 

Section  102 — Reports 
The  Secretary  may  require  any  recipients 
of  certificates  of  eligibility  to  file  such  reports 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act.  Whoever  makes  an 
intentionally  false  statement  of  a  material 
fact  in  any  such  report  shall  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalties. 

Section  103 — Relocation  assistance 
An  adequate  relocation  program  for  those 
persons,  businesses  and  nonprofit  associa- 
tions dislocated  under  this  Act  must  meet  the 
following  criteria.  Pl'st,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  any  persons  being  displaced 
are  assured  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  at  reasonable  rentals  and  reasonably 
near  their  places  of  work.  Second,  such  In- 
dividuals or  families  shall  receive  up  to  $200 
in  moving  expenses  and  up  to  $100  as  a  dislo- 
cation allowance.  If  the  person  or  family 
buys  a  dwelling  place,  than  an  additional 
payment  of  $300  shall  be  made.  Third,  any 
low-income  family  or  elderly  or  handicapped 
person  shall  receive  monthly  payments  for 
up  to  24  months,  not  to  exceed  $500  in  each 
of  the  two  years,  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
decent  dwelling  units.  The  payments  shall 
equal  the  difference  between  20  percent  of 
Income  and  the  rental  required  for  a  decent 
housing  unit  in  an  area  not  less  desirable 
than  the  one  being  vacated.  Such  payments 
shall  not,  however,  be  made  to  an  Individual 
or  family  which  secures  a  dwelling  unit  in  a 
specified  low  rent  Federal,  State,  or  local 
housing  project.  Fourth,  a  displaced  business 
concern  or  nonprofit  association  shall  secure 
Its  reasonable  and  necessary  moving  expenses 
and  payments  for  direct  property  losses  (not 
including  good-will  or  profits)  not  otherwise 
compensated  for  through  the  purchases  of 
the  enterprise's  facility.  An  additional  $2,500 
shall  be  paid  to  a  private  business  having 
average  annual  net  earnings  of  less  than 
$10,000  a  year,  if  such  concern  Is  not  part  of 
a  larger  business  enterprise  having  other  es- 
tablishments than  the  one  being  displaced. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary grants  to  cities  participating  in  this 
program  to  defray  the  costs  of  providing 
relocation  payments  to  families,  businesses, 
and  nonprofit  associations  displaced  because 
of  the  establishment  of  a  certified  Industrial 
or  commercial  facility.  The  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  this  relocation  program  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
Section  104 — Bureau  of  Census  designation 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  prepare 
additional  maps — as  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — of 
poverty  areas  In  urban  places  to  supplement 
those  maps  already  prepared  for  poverty  areas 
in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  of 
over  250,000  in  population. 

TITLE  n TAX  INCENTIVES 

Section  201 
Chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
amended  to  include  a  new  series  of  provisions 
providing  for  a  tax  credit  for  certain  qualify- 
ing businesses. 

a.  Section  40 — Investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property  in  urban  poverty  areas 
Any  person  engaged  In  an  Industrial   or 
commercial   enterprise,   obtaining   cei;^ifica- 
tion  under  this  Act,  who  establishes  or  con- 


forms a  certified  facility  In  an  urban  poverty 
area  to  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  be 
entitled  to  certain  specified  tax  credits.  (In 
general,  the  tax  credit  provisions  of  this  Act 
conform  to  those  found  In  the  existing  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  Act.) 

b.  Section  51 — Amount  of  credit 
The  credit  shall  be  T7c  of  the  qualified 
expenditures  for  real  property  and  10  ^c  of 
the  qualified  expenditures  for  personal  prop- 
erty. (In  regard  to  personal  property,  this 
credit  supersedes  the  existing  provisions  un- 
der the  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act.)  The 
credits  for  any  taxable  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  for  that  year. 

If  any  permissible  credits  under  this  sec- 
tion are  not  u^ed,  they  may  be  carried  back 
for  3  taxable  years  and  forward  for  10  taxable 
years.  The  carryback  or  carry  forward  must 
be  to  the  earliest  possible  year  first.  A  carry- 
back cannot,  however,  be  made  to  a  taxable 
year  ending  before  the  date  on  which  this 
Act  is  enacted.  (The  reason  for  allowing  a 
longer  carryback  and  carryover  period  Is  to 
lend  assistance  to  any  businessman  who 
encounters  a  few  years  of  economic  hardship 
because  of  urban  poverty  area  problems,  I 

In  each  carryback  or  carryover  year,  all 
available  credits  cannot  exceed  the  taxpay- 
er's tax  liability. 

Section  52 — Certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of 
section  40  property 

A  person  who  has  received  certification  and 
has  established  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility  In  an  urban  poverty  area  cannot  dis- 
pose of  real  property  and  personal  property 
for  which  credits  have  been  taken  under  this 
Act  for  10  and  4  years  respectively  without  a 
loss  of  benefits.  If  such  an  early  disposition 
Is  made,  all  credits  taken  for  this  property 
during  those  stipulated  years  shall  be  recov- 
erable by  the  Federal  government. 

If  a  person's  certificate  Is  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, then  the  credits  that  he  has  taken 
during  the  3  prior  taxable  years  shall  be  re- 
coverable by  the  Federal  government.  In  ad- 
dition, the  special  deduction  for  wages  un- 
der section  183,  during  the  taxable  year  of 
termination  and  the  two  preceding  taxable 
years,  is  recovered. 

In  the  case  of  a  termination  or  an  imper- 
miflsible  disposition  which  leads  to  a  re- 
covery, all  carrybacks  and  carryovers  shall  be 
accordingly  adjusted. 

Certain  Involuntary  dispositions  shall  not 
be  considered  as  violative  of  these  provisions. 
Thus  transfers  because  of  death  or  because 
the  business  changes  its  form  or  dispositions 
because  of  an  unforeseen  casualty  or  because 
the  facility  must  cease  operations  due  to  un- 
controllable economic  factors  shall  not  ne- 
cessitate a  penalty. 

Section  53 — Definitions;  special  rules 
This  section  defines  various  terms  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"Section  40  certificate"  is  defined  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
this  Act  to  a  qualifying  business. 

"Section  40  property"  is  that  type  of  prop- 
erty which  qualifies  under  this  Act  for  tax 
credits  and  rapid  depreciation.  It  is  defined 
as  depreciable  property  which  is  not  part  of 
inventory  or  held  for  sale  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or  business  and 
which,  at  the  time  it  Is  first  used  by  a  tax- 
payer vmo  has  been  issued  a  certificate  of 
eligibility,  has — in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty— a  useful  life  of  at  least  4  years,  and — 
In  the  case  of  real  property — a  useful  life  of 
at  least  10  years.  Moreover,  the  property  must 
either  be  used  as  the  facility,  or  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  it  or  In  its  operations,  or  in 
furnishing  such  services  as  transportation, 
communications,  electrical  energy,  gas,  wa- 
ter, or  sewerage  disposal  primarily  to  the  fa- 
cility. It  cannot,  however,  be  property  which 
Is  used  after  acquisition  by  a  taxpayer  or  a 
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related  party  who  also  used  It  before  such  ac- 
quisition. 

"Section  40  real  property"  is  section  40 
property  defined  by  reference  to  section 
1250(c)  and  "section  40  personal  property" 
is  section  40  property  defined  by  reference 
to  section  1245(bi . 

A  "section  40  facility"  means  an  industrial 
or  commercial  facility  which  has  been  speci- 
fied In  a  c«rtlflcate  Usued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

A  "section  40  business"  is  dehned  as  an 
Industrial  or  conunerclal  enterprise  that  has 
been  lasuad  a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  op- 
erate a  facility  In  an  urban  poverty  area. 

The  term  "qualified  expenditure"  Is  de- 
fined as  an  expenditure  made  during  the  10 
year  certification  period  that  Is  chargeable 
to  capital  account  and  Is  p^ild  or  accrued  for 
the  manufacture,  production,  construction, 
erection,  acquisition,  reconstruction,  perma- 
nent ImproTement,  or  betterment  of  section 
40  property. 

If  tbe  expenditure  Ls  made  on  real  prop- 
erty, then  the  property — whether  It  be  con- 
structed or  reconstructed,  erected  or  perma- 
nently ImproTed,  acquired  or  bettered — must 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  standards  set  un- 
der this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

A  qualified  expenditure  shall  be  deemed 
made  only  In  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
manufactured,  produced,  constructed,  erect- 
ed or  acquired  section  40  property  or  the  sec- 
tion 40  property  as  reconstructed.  Improved. 
or  bettered  Is  placed  In  service  Property  shall 
be  considered  placed  In  service  when  It  first 
becomes  subject  to  dally  depreciation.  A 
qualified  expenditure  made  to  obtain  prop- 
erty as  a  replacement  for  property  lost  or  de- 
stroyed due  to  a  casualty  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  received  by 
the  taxpayer  through  Insurance  or  otherwise 
as  compensation  for  the  lost  or  destroyed 
property. 

Section  53  also  establishes  certain  rules 
for  dealing  with  the  credits  established  by 
this  Act.  In  subsection  (di.  It  provides  that 
a  lessor  may  pass  the  credit  for  section  40 
property  on  to  his  lessee.  The  amount  on 
which  the  credit  is  to  be  figured  shall  be 
either  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  transaction  between  cor- 
porations which  are  members  of  an  afflUated 
group,  the  basis  of  such  property  to  the  les- 
sor. If  the  lessor  makes  this  election,  the 
lessee  shall  be  treated  as  having  acquired 
such  property  and  the  property  shall  have  a 
useful  life  equal  to  the  life  over  which  the 
lessee  may  depreciate  or  amortize  It. 

In  subaectlons  (e)  and  (fi ,  the  credits  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act  are  dealt  with  bls  they 
relate  to  Subchapter  S  corporations  and 
estates  and  trusts.  For  any  Subchapter  S 
corporation,  all  qualified  expenditures  are 
apportioned  pro  rata  to  Its  shareholders  and 
each  shareholder  Is  then  treated  as  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  such  expenditures. 
Qualified  expenditures  made  by  an  estate  or 
trust  are  allocated  between  the  estate  or 
trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of 
the  Income  normally  allocable  to  each.  Any 
beneficiary  la  treated  as  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  all  such  apportioned  expenditures. 
Tbe  remainder  of  section  S3  deals  with 
cross  references  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  ensure  that  these  new  provisions 
will  be  consistent  with  all  other  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Thus  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  If  property  Is  subject  to  credits 
under  this  Act.  It  cannot  also  be  treated  as 
section  38  property  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
an  ordinary  investment  cr°dlt  applicable  to 
property  held  by  other  non-quallfylng  busi- 
nesses. 

Section  202 — Depreciation  deduction 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  amended  to  provide  that  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  useful  life  of  any  sec- 
tion 40  property  and  the  guideline  class  llvee 


of  any  section  40  property  shall  be  reduced 
to  66-3  percent  of  the  useful  life  or  guide- 
lines class  lives  normally  applicable  to  such 
property. 

In  Justifying  class  lives  for  section  40 
property  the  taxpayer  who  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  — 
for  purpose  of  meeting  any  reserve  ratio 
test — to  have  utilized  cl.iss  lives  equal  to 
150  percent  of  those  normally  applicable  to 
such  property. 

In  determining  the  s.Tlvage  value  of  all 
section  40  property  for  which  an  election  has 
been  made,  the  u.seful  life  of  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  that  life  applicable  to  such 
p.-operty  In  the  absence  uf  this  section. 

Elections   under   this  section  can  only   be 
made  for   property  placed  In  service  during 
the  10  year  certttlcat:on  period  provided  for 
In  this  Act. 
Section    203 — Net    operation    loss   carTyovers 

Section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  amended  to  provide  a  10  year  carryover 
period — as  compared  la  the  present  5  year 
period — for  a'.l  losses  allocible  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Industrial  or  commercl.il  facility 
by  a  certihed  section  40  business  and  sus- 
tained during  the  10  year  certltlcatloii  period. 
All  determinations  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion of  losses  shall  be  made  pursu.inl  to  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.is- 
ury  under  section  482  of  the  Internal  Kev- 
euue  Code  and  modllied  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Section  204 — Special  deductions  tor  salaries 
and    compensation    pa:d 

Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C(Xle  Is 
amended  to  provide  an  additional  deduction 
for  certain  qualifying  businesses. 
Section    1S3  —  Special   deduction    for   certain 

businesses     operating    in    urban    poverty 

areas 

A  person  operating  a  certified  section  40 
business  shall  be  permitted  an  additional 
deduction  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  or  incurred  In  money  to  the 
low-income,  unemployed,  or  low-income, 
poverty  area,  workt-rs  whom  he  is  required 
to  hire  under  this  Act  Such  workers  must 
be  located  at  tlie  facility  or  must  be  in- 
volved In  furnishing  transportation,  com- 
munications, electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or 
sewerage  disposal  primarily  to  such  facility. 
This  special  deduction  shall  be  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  10-year  cerllflcatlon  period. 
Section  205 — Effective  date 

The  amendments  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  that  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

XriTE  m — TR.MNINC  ASSISTANCE  POR  INDtTsmiES 
LOCATING    I.V    tTlBAN    POVERTY    AREAS 

Section  301 
Title  II  of  the  M:uipower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  liew  part.  Part  D,  "Training 
Assistance  For  Industries  Locating  in  Urban 
Poverty  Areas.  " 

Section  251 — General  responsibility 
The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housiiie;  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, are  authorized  to  provide  a  supple- 
mentary program  of  training  and  training 
allowances  for  tho.-ie  individuals  to  be  em- 
ployed by  certified  businesses  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretaries  shall  carry  out  the  program 
by  determining  the  occupational  needs  of 
those  who  are  to  be  employed  by  any  certified 
business  and  then  provide  them  with  train- 
ing and  training  allowances.  The  allowances 
shall  not  exceed  thoee  normally  provided 
under  other  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  programs  either  in  amount  or  dura- 
tion The  training  Itself  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  certified  business  If  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Edv^atlon  and  Welfare  and  of  Labor 
decide  that  this  Is  appropriate. 


Section  252— Priority 

Tj  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of 
Lab.>r  shall  give  priority  to  the  training  of 
individuals  needed  far  certlfled  businesses 
under  this  Act. 

Section  202 — Appropriations  autlioiized 

Section  304  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  to  au- 
thorl/-,e  an  appropriation  not  in  excess  of 
$20,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
laea  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Section  303 — Effective  date 

The  amendments  m.'ide  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  July  1,  1967. 

AftENOU    I 

OEO  Maps  on  Poverty  Areas 
OEO  maps  show  some  4,000  "poor  tracts" 

In    Standard    Metropolitan   Statistical   Areas 

of  250  000  people  cr  more 

Five  characteristics  of  a  "poor  tract" 

1  Percent  of  families  with  cash  lncom« 
under  $3  000  for  1959 

2  Percent  of  children  under  18  yrs  old 
not  living  with  both  parents. 

3  Percent  of  males  25  yrs  old  or  over  with 
less  than  8  yrs  of  .school  completed 

4  Percent  of  unskilled  males  aged  14  or 
over  m  the  employed  civilian  labor  forces 

5.  Percent  of  all  housing  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  or  dilapidated. 

Then  to  get  Poverty  Area,  OEO  combined 
poor  tracts. 

Detlnitlon  of  poverty  area: 

1  Any  area  having  five  or  more  contigu- 
ous "poor  tracts"  regardless  of  the  number 
of  families  contained. 

2.  Any  group  of  1  to  4  contiguous  "poor 
tracts  ■  Containing  an  aggregate  of  4,000  or 
more  fainliiea. 

3.  Any  area  of  1  or  2  contiguous  tracts  not 
ranked  In  the  lowest  quartile  but  completely 
surrounded  by  such  "poor  tracts."  In  some 
cases,  areas  of  3  or  4  contiguous  tracts  not 
themselves  "poor"  were  surrounded  by  "poor 
tracts"  and  were  Included  in  the  neighbor- 
hood after  analysis  of  their  Individual  char- 
acteristics. Areas  of  5  or  more  contiguous 
tracts  not  ranked  in  the  lowest  quartlle  but 
surrounded  by  "poor  tracts"  were  excluded 
when  designating  "poor  tracts." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Kennedy  1  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Pearson!  for  their  initiative 
in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  in- 
dustrial investment  In  urban  poverty 
areas. 

We  all  know  that  a  great  social  revo- 
lution is  occurring  in  this  country  today 
because  the  American  dream  is  simply 
not  available  to  a  great  many  people. 
That  dream  is  not  available  to  them 
In  many  Instances,  simply  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  However,  many 
times  the  important  factors  are  lack  of 
skill  and  education,  in  someone's  inability 
to  hold  a  Job. 

We  have  tried  to  approach  this  prob- 
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lem  in  many  ways,  and  yet  we  have  not 
marshalled  to  any  great  degree  the  re- 
sources of  the  economic  power  that  exists 
in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  our 
economy. 

We  have  tried  a  multitude  of  govern- 
ment programs.  Many  of  them  have  been 
extremely  helpful,  but  the  combined 
total  of  them  has  not  come  close  even 
to  solving  the  problem. 

Within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the 
downtown  section  of  Chicago  today 
there  are  probably  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  adults  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  How  can  we  tell 
these  people  to  get  off  the  public  aid  rolls 
and  get  on  the  private  payrolls  when 
they  can  neither  read  a  want  ad  nor 
fill  out  application  blanks? 

I  think  such  an  approach  is  unrealis- 
tic, and  we  cannot  expect  the  Industrial 
concerns  in  Chicago  or  other  urban 
areas  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  in- 
formation, education,  skill,  or  ability  of 
these  people. 

Incentives  must  be  provided  so  that 
we  can  diversify  and  use  as  training 
grounds  for  these  people  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  industrial  companies 
In  existence  today  rather  than  con- 
stantly think  in  terms  of  setting  up  Gov- 
ernment camps  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  training  programs.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  provide  tax  incen- 
tives. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  had  a  copy  of 
the  bill  made  available  to  me  for  study. 
after  having  talked  with  both  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  approach  that  they  are 
taking.  And  I  intend  to  give  the  matter 
serious  study  to  determine  if  I  can  co- 
sponsor  and  support  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

We  must  find  a  way  in  which  private 
enterprise  and  the  great  power  of  the 
labor  unions  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions can  be  used  in  a  humanitarian 
sense  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
people  and  thus  lead  not  only  to  better 
education,  housing,  and  communities, 
but  also  to  moi-e  customers  and  taxpay- 
ers rather  than  constantly  Increasing 
the  public  welfare  rolls  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity. 

I  think  that  in  this  way  the  Ameri- 
can dream  can  be  more  meaningful  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  do  not  now  have  work. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  and  Senator  Pearson,  of  Kansas, 
for  their  initiative. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  com- 
ments concerning  the  bill  just  Introduced. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  all  recognize 
the  great  contributions  he  has  made  In 
this  field. 

In  the  colloquy  that  was  had  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  made 
special  mention  of  the  great  leadership 
role  and  the  great  contributions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  made  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Ck)  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
comments.  I  hope  he  will  look  over  the 
measure,  and  It  would  be  most  encourag- 
ing if  he  could  join  In  the  cosponsorship 
of  it. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore annoimced  that  on  today,  July  12, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  2762)  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Bernhard  'Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired),  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2086.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  citizenship  of  crew  members  of  vessels 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  remove  cer- 
tain authority  to  replace  United  States  citi- 
zens as  such  members  with  persons  who  are 
not  citizens;  and 

S.  2087.  A  bill  to  revise  the  law  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  provisional  certificates  of 
registry  to  vessels  abroad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Brewsteb,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proutt, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoft,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Case) : 
S.  2088.  A  bUl  to  provide  Incentives  for  the 
creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional  em- 
plojrment  opportimltles  for  residents  of  urban 
poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ECennedt  of  New 
York   when   he  Introduced  the  above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
and  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  architectural  or  engineer- 
ing fees;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  tlona. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2090.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  broadcasting  facilities  to  candidates 
for  public  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2091.  A     bin     for     the     relief     of     Dr. 
Eduardo  Campuzano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2093.  A  bUl   to  amend   title  38   of   the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 


erans' homes  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  payments  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  care  of 
certain  veterans  In  State  veterans  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicofp  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital 
region  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Act  of  July  14,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  2095.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ting  Wan 
Cheung,  L;.m  Choi,  Fong  Tsui,  To  Pan  Wong, 
and  Ling  Pu  Ying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.'Hry. 

By    Mr.   PROXAnRE: 

S.  2096.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Emma 
Zimmerli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY  OF  THE  EXCESS  LAND  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  <S. 
Res.  144)  authorizing  a  study  of  the  ex- 
cess land  provisions  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ai- 
f  all's. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CITIZENSHIP   OF  CREWMEMBERS 
OF  U.S.  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Union,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  672(a)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require  that 
100  percent  of  licensed  officers  and  75 
percent  of  unlicensed  crewmembers  on 
U.S. -registered  vessels  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  law  requires  that  all  licensed 
ofTicers  and  pilots  of  U.S. -registered  ves- 
sels be  citizens.  However,  only  75  percent 
of  the  unlicensed  crew  must  be  citizens 
when  the  vessel  departs  a  U.S.  port  im- 
less  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
ascertains  that  they  are  not  available. 
Further,  the  way  the  law  now  reads,  the 
only  time  a  U.S.  vessel  is  required  to 
have  75  percent  citizen  unlicensed  sea- 
men is  when  the  vessel  departs  a  port 
in  the  States. 

The  law  additionally  provides  an  over- 
all escape  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage  is  deprived 
of  any  member  of  the  crew,  the  vacancy 
may  be  filled  by  an  alien. 

The  security  of  U.S.-flag  vessels,  par- 
ticularly during  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  is  jeopardized  by  the  em- 
ployment on  board  of  noncitizens  that 
are  picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world 
j^fithout  secm-ity  checks. 

The  present  law  endangers  the  seciu-ity 
of  the  vessel  as  well  as  maximum  secu- 
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rity  porta  associated  with  our  security 
and  defense  efforts  by  allowing  the  em- 
ployment of  large  numbers  of  aliens  on 
n.S.-flag  vessels.  The  primary  reason  for 
employing  aliens  Is  because  they  can  be 
hired  at  a  lower  wage. 

Thla  legislation  would  require  that 
100  percent  of  the  licensed  officers  and 
75  percent  of  the  unlicensed  seamen  on 
board  U.S.-registered  vessels  be  US. 
citizens  at  all  times 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2086  ■  to  amend  the  law- 
relating  to  the  citizenship  of  crewmem- 
bers  of  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  In 
order  to  remove  certain  authority  to  re- 
place U.S.  citizens  a.-?  such  mep-,- 
bers  with  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens. Introduced  by  Mr  Macnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  OF 
REGISTRY  TO  VESSELS  ABROAD 
Mr.  MAGNUPON.  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  I  in- 
troduced by  request  of  the  National  Mar- 
itime Union,  for  appropriate  rtference. 
a  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  relatlna  to  the  grant- 
ing of  provisional  certificates  of  regi.stry 
to  vessels  abroad 

The  purpose  of  46  United  States  Code. 
section  12,  Is  to  permit  the  temporary* 
registration  under  US  flaK  of  a  ve.ssel 
purchased  overseas  to  facilitate  its  re- 
turn to  the  States 

The  6-month  period  presently  al- 
lowed was  enacted  in  1915  and  was  then 
necessary  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
vessels  to  return  to  the  United  States 
This  time  period  is  no  longer  neces^sary 
because  of  the  increased  siieed  of  vessels 
In  the  past  50  years  The  situation  that  is 
now  developint;  is  that  .some  operators 
are  using  the  loose  wording  in  the  law  to 
flout  Its  Intent 

This  proposed  change  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  Good  Eddie  and 
Good  Willie  situation  by  reducing  the 
time  period  for  provlsion.al  registry  from 
6  months  to  2  months  These  two  ships. 
which  are  some  20  years  old.  were  reg- 
istered under  the  Nationalist  Chinese  flag 
imtU  It  was  realized  that  by  having  a 
U.S.  provisional  certificate  of  retjistry. 
they  could  employ  a  predominately  for- 
eign crew  and  carry  Government  cargo 
at  U.S. -flag  rates 

The  only  requirement  that  the  owners 
had  to  comply  with  prior  to  getting  a 
certificate  was  the  citizenship  require- 
ment, which  they  did  by  setting  up  a 
U.S.  corporation 

The  requirements  relating  to  crew,  in- 
spection and  measurement  do  not  in  the 
present  law  apply  until  the  vessel  ar- 
rives In  the  States  which  further  en- 
courages lack  of  adherence  to  the  intent 
of  the  law.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
the  citizen  crew  requirement  apply  from 
the  date  of  the  certificate 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  Good 
Eddie  and  Good  WiUie  at  the  time  that 
the  certificates  of  prnvLslonal  registry 
were  issued  is  unbelievable  It  is  reported 
that  there  were  no  messing  facilities. 
no  sanitary  facilltlev  and  no  bunks  and 


some  of  the  plates  were  loose  The  con- 
dition of  these  ves.->els  should  have  alert- 
ed those  in  the  Government  responsible 
for  i.s.suing  the  provisional  certificates  to 
the  unlikelihood  of  the  vessels  ever  re- 
turning to  the  United  States — the  sup- 
posed primary  reason  for  tiie  provisional 
gr:inting  of  registry  under  US.  flag. 

And,  of  course,  the  owners  of  these  two 
ve.s.sels  have  already  transferred  them  to 
another  foreign  registrv-  which  is  further 
Indication  that  ttiorc  never  was  a  bona 
fide  intent  to  bring  the  ve.s.sels  back  to 
full  US  regi.'=;tr>' 

This  bill  would  tighten  up  the  law  to 
prevent  this  type  of  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  again,  but  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  transfer  of 
a  foreign  vessel  to  U  S   registry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  2087'  to  revise  tlie  law 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  provisional 
certificates  of  registry  to  vessels  abroad, 
introduced  by  Mr  Magnitson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


ARr-HITKCT-ENGINEER  SERVICES 
FEE  LIMITATION  COSTS  GOV- 
ERNMENT MILLIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  and 
title  10,  United  StaU-s  Code,  to  remove 
the  6-percent  fee  limitation  that  costs 
the  Federal  Government  urmecessary 
millions  of  dollars  in  obtaining  archi- 
tectural and  engineeruig  services  at 
reasonable  costs 

Tl:e  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  sets  a  6-iHMcent  celling 
on  fees  for  architectural  or  rndneerlng 
.services  rendered  in  connection  with 
construction  of  public  works  or  utility 
projects. 

Repeal  of  the  fee  Umitations  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
in  a  report  dated  April  20,  1967  The  pres- 
ent G-percent  fee  limitations,  the  Comp- 
troller General  .-^ald  m  his  report,  are  Im- 
practical and  unsound  because  they  are 
governed  by  estimated  construction 
costs  which  do  not  necessarily  relate  to 
the  value  of  the  architectural  or  engl- 
neei  Ing  services  rendered 

The  Comptroller  General  al.so  observed 
in  his  report  that  First,  these  estimated 
construction  costs  of  contemplated  pub- 
lic works  and  utilities  may  not  be  known 
to  the  construction  agency  at  the  time 
the  fee  limitation  must  be  applied:  sec- 
ond, some  architectural  or  entilneerlng 
contracts  do  not  Involve  programed 
construction  projects  but  are  for  con- 
tinuing services;  third,  the  fee  limita- 
tion may  be  avoided  to  some  e.xtent  by 
the  In-house  capabilities  of  some  public 
construction  agencies  to  i)erform  services 
that  generally  have  been  contracted  to 
private  architectural  or  engineering 
firms,  and  fourth  fees  payable  to  archi- 
tects or  engineers  measured  by  percent- 
a7es  of  estimated  construction  costs  vary 
t;ieatlv  and  thereby  rendering  impracti- 
cable the  establishment  of  a  percentage 
at    an    appropriate    level    to    effectively 


limit  the  fee  for  the  majority  of  archi- 
tect-engineer contracts. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  serious  defi- 
ciencies and  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Comptroller  Generals  conclusion  that 
they  justify  repeal  of  the  fee  limitations. 
They  compound  the  problems  the  Gov- 
ernment faces  in  obtaining  architectural 
or  engineering  services  at  reasonable 
costs.  My  bill  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment money  by,  in  effect,  replacing  the 
present  rigid  system  of  cost-plus  con- 
tracts with  a  more  flexible  .system  per- 
mitting competitive  or  negotiated 
bidding. 

The  competitive  negotiation  require- 
ments of  the  truth  in  negotiations  law- 
Public  Law  87-653— if  vigorously  en- 
forced, will,  in  my  opinion,  Insure  pro- 
curement of  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services  at  reasonable  fees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  20891  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
architectural  or  engineering  fees.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Repre'ientatiies  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congrrits  assembled.  That  (ai 
sub.sectlon  ibi  of  section  304  of  the  Federal 
Property  anil  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat  377  >,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  that  a  fee 
IncUi.slve  of  the  contractor's  costs  and  not 
In  excess  of  6  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
cost  exclusive  of  fees,  as  determined  by  the 
agency  head  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  contract,  of  the  project  to  which  such 
fee  is  applicable  is  authorized  In  contracts 
for  architectural  or  engineering  servicer  re- 
lating to  any  public  works  or  utility  project" 

(bi  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby 
amended   - 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
siib.section  (d)  of  section  2306: 

(2 1  by  repealing  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 4540  and  redesignating  subsection  (cl 
of  that  section  as  sub.sectlon  (bl; 

(.11  by  repealing  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7212. 

(4]  by  repealing  subsection  (bi  of  section 
9540  and  redesignating  subsection  (ci  of  that 
sect'.'/ii  a.s  .subsection  (bl 
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AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT      OF       1934       RELATING      TO 
BROADCASTING     FACILITIES    TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 
Mr    SCOTT.   Mr    President.   I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  equal-time  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934 

Campaign  financing  has  always  been 
a  lively  topic  In  the  Congress  However. 
In  recent  years,  the  campaign  financing 
Issue  has  become  a  critical  one.  The  im- 
pact of  television  on  political  campaign- 
ing for  major  offices  has  been  tremen- 
dous bfjth  In  terms  of  campaign  costs 
and  the  candidates"  exposure  Tiris  ex- 
posure has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
quality  of  both  the  candidates  and  the 


electorate.    However,    It    has    seriously 
drained  campaign  finances. 

Total  campaign  expenditures  for  pres- 
idential and  congressional  campaigns  In 
1964  were  reported  at  $47.8  million  or 
double  the  reported  expenses  in  1952. 
Estimates  of  nationwide  campaign 
spending  in  1964,  including  primaries 
and  intrastate  outlays,  are  $200  million. 
The  FCC  reported  that  expenditures  for 
radio  and  television  time  alone  totaled 
S34.6  million  in  the  1964  campaign.  At 
least  half  of  this  was  spent  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

With  the  increasingly  important  role 
tliat  television  plays  in  poUtical  cam- 
paigning, particularly  in  elections  for 
major  offices,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary  that  we  insure  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  the  broadcast  media  consistent 
with  fair  and  free  campaign  practices. 
The  present  provisions  of  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  restrict  the 
maximum  use  of  the  broadcast  media 
and  make  present  usage  ruinously  expen- 
sive for  many  candidates.  Section  315 
presently  requires  that  a  broadcaster 
who  makes  free  time  available  to  one 
candidate  must  provide  equal  free  time 
to  all  other  candidates,  regardless  of 
their  number,  or  the  size  of  their  respec- 
tive following  in  the  electorate.  The  re- 
sulting loss  of  broadcast  revenue  to  the 
broadcasters  limits  the  free  time  they  are 
willing  to  make  available  to  major  can- 
didates. 

In  addition,  high  station  charges  for 
radio  and  TV  coverage  further  inhibits 
an  adequate  exposure  of  the  candidates. 
Broadcasters  are  presently  permitted  to 
charge  candidates  for  public  office  the 
same  rates  which  it  charges  a  commer- 
cial advertiser.  No  consideration  is  taken 
of  the  distinctly  different  nature  of  a 
candidate  for  public  office  and  a  com- 
mercial advertiser  insofar  as  the  public 
interest  is  concerned. 

In  1960,  the  provisions  of  section  315 
were  suspended  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. This  suspension  resulted  in  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  and  demon-  • 
strated  the  advantages  that  may  accrue 
in  the  absence  of  the  equal-time  reqiiire- 
ment.  It  was  estimated  that  some  $4.5 
million  of  free  broadcast  time  was  pro- 
vided the  major  presidential  candidates 
including  some  $2  million  for  the  debates 
alone. 

The  equal-time  provision  of  section  315 
is  intended  to  assure  a  fair  exposure  of 
all  candidates  and  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion of  the  campaign  issues  to  the  pub- 
lic. As  it  presently  stands,  it  does  not  ac- 
complish this  aim.  In  many  cases,  it 
Inhibits  rather  than  promotes  a  balanced 
and  fair  presentation  of  the  candidates 
and  the  issues. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
replace  the  equal-time  provision  of  sec- 
tion 315  with  an  equitable-time  concept 
with  respect  to  free  broadcast  time  for 
candidates  for  President,  Vice  President, 
Congress,  and  Governor.  Because  of  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  involved  In 
fairly  and  adequately  administering  a 
flexible  and  truly  equitable  allocation  of 
free  time,  my  bill  defines  equiUble  time 
in  terms  of  specific  time  allocations  for 
minor  candidates  which  would  be  fair 
under  most  circumstances. 

With  respect  tc  major  candidates,  that 
is,  those  whose  party  received  10  percent 


or  more  of  the  total  vote  In  the  preceding 
election,  the  biU  provides  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  equal  time.  This  insures 
that  the  most  representative  and  serious 
candidates,  who  are  of  most  Interest  to 
the  community,  are  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  present  themselves  and  their 
views. 

With  respect  to  minor  candidates, 
those  whose  party  received  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  vote  in  a  previous  election 
or  those  who  are  wholly  new  candidates 
for  office,  the  bill  provides  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  time  commensurate 
with  the  community's  interest  In  them 
as  evidenced  by  the  vote  in  the  preceding 
election.  A  minor  candidate  would  be  as- 
sured of  at  least  5  percent  of  the  time 
afforded  to  a  major  candidate.  A  minor 
candidate  whose  party  was  on  the  ballot 
in  the  preceding  election  could  receive  a 
higher  percentage  If  his  party  polled  In 
that  election  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  for  the  major  candidate  who 
received  the  smallest  number  of  votes. 
My  bill,  therefore,  gives  every  candidate 
his  fair  share  XstWe  pie  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  public  Interest  and 
that  of  the  broadcasters. 

My  bill  by  not  altogether  repealing 
section  315  prevents  the  broadcasters 
from  favoring  some  candidates  over 
others  In  doling  out  free  time.  It  also 
provides  a  safeguard  for  minor  candi- 
dates and  new  candidates  by  giving  them 
a  proportionate  amount  of  free  time. 
Most  Importantly,  it  enables  the  broad- 
casters to  provide  ample  free  time  for 
the  major  candidates  without  having  to 
provide  prohibitive  amounts  of  total  free 
time. 

My  bill  also  limits  the  charges  to  all 
candidates  to  two-thirds  those  applicable 
to  normal  advertisers.  This  would  assure 
a  more  adequate  exposure  of  the  candi- 
dates with  less  emphasis  on  the  financial 
resources  of  each  candidate.  This  pro- 
vision neither  requires  broadcasters  to 
provide  any  specific  amount  of  paid  or 
free  time  nor  imposes  any  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  broadcasting  industry. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  would  enable  the 
broadcasters  to  more  readily  meet  their 
responsibilities  as  licensees  of  the  public 
In  providing  a  fair  and  balanced  exposure 
of  political  candidates. 

The  topic  will  be  imder  consideration 
in  hearings  scheduled  to  begin  July  18 
in  the  Communications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  carefully  my  bill 
as  one  alternative  among  others  to  the 
present  section  315. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2090)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  broadcasting  facilities  to 
candidates  for  public  office,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  weis  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Conilnittee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2090 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  Inserting  after  "to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion" the  following:  "in  return  for  a  payment 
of  any  kind";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  es 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  before  such  sub- 
tection  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term — 

"(A)  'major  candidate'  means  any  person 
who  is  a  legally  qualifed  and  nominated 
candidate  for  the  o.Tice  of  President  or  Vice. 
President  of  the  United  States,  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner in  Congress,  or  Governor  of  a  State 
or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  is  the  nominee  of  a  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  such  office  in  the  preceding 
election  was  supported  by  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  such 
office:  and 

"(B)  'minor  candidate'  means  any  other 
person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  and  nomi- 
nated candidate  for  any  such  office. 

"(2)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  ma- 
jor cindidate  for  any  such  olDce  to  use  a 
broadcasting  station  without  charge,  it  shall 

afford —  . 

■'  ( A )   equal  opportunity  In  the  use  of  sucfr" 
station  to  all  other  major  candidates  for  such 
office;  and 

'■(B)  equal  opportunity  to  use  time  of 
equal  value  on  such  station  without  charge 
to  each  minor  candidate  for  such  o.Tlce,  ex- 
cept that — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  time  to  each  such  mi- 
nor candidate  shall  be  such  per  centum,  not 
less  than  5.  of  the  time  afforded  to  such  ma- 
jor candidate  as  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  candidate  of  the  political  party  of 
such  minor  candidate  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion for  such  office  bears  to  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  the  major  candidate  for  such 
office  in  such  election  who  received  the 
smallest  number  of  votes  of  any  major  can- 
didate In  such  election; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  time  to  each  such 
rrunor  candidate  whose  political  party  was 
not  represented  In  the  preceding  election  for 
such  office  or  who  is  an  indep>endent  shaJl  be 
5  per  centum  of  the  time  afforded  to  such 
major  candidate;  and 

"(HI)  the  total  time  to  all  minor  candi- 
dates for  such  office  shall  not  exceed  100  per 
centum  of  the  time  afforded  such  major  can- 
didate and  If  a  reduction  in  time  is  necessary 
because  of  this  clause  the  time  for  all  such 
minor  candidates  for  such  office  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately. 

"(3)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  major 
candidate  for  any  office  to  use  a  broadcast- 
ing station  for  any  period  of  time  in  reiurn 
for  a  pmyment  of  any  kind,  the  charges  for 
such  time  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
station  for  other  purposes,  and  the  charge 
made  for  such  use  to  any  minor  candidate 
for  such  office  shall  not  exceed  those  made 
to  such  major  candidate,  as  required  by  sub- 
section   (a)    of  this  section." 


DR.  EDUARDO  CAMPUZANO 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  private  bill  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
P.  Campuzano,  a  distinguished  resident 
in  pathology  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in 
Wichita,  Kans. 

My  bill  today  requests  that  Congress 
approve  September  11,  1960,  as  the  date 
on  which  Dr.  Campuzano  should  be  con- 
sidered as  lawfully  and  legally  admitted 
to  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
manent residence. 

This  request  for  aid  in  Dr.  Campu- 
zano's  behalf  is  not  a  new  situation,  Mr. 
President.  In  the  case  of  Cuban  doctors, 
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we  have  had  several  similar  situations 
where  the  doctors  cannot  practice  medi- 
cine In  the  State  of  Kansas  unless  they 
are  legal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Many  of  the  doctors  who  have  come  to 
Kansas  to  practice  medicine  are  not 
aware  of  this  requirement  when  they 
enter  residency.  These  doctors  later  find 
themselves  with  another  5-year  waiting 
period  before  they  can  petition  for  citi- 
zenship, thus  delaying  their  entry  into 
the  medical  field. 

During  the  past  7  year.s,  Dr  Campu- 
zano  has  established  an  outstandiniic 
record  as  a  physician,  both  in  Cuba  and 
in  this  country.  From  1934  through  1960, 
he  practiced  medicine  in  Matanzas, 
Cuba.  He  entered  the  United  States  Sep- 
tember U.  1960.  and  for  2  years  was  a 
staff  physician  for  the  Southeast  Kansas 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Chanute.  Kans 
Since  December  22,  1962.  he  has  been  a 
resident  In  pathology  at  St  Francis  Hos- 
pital In  Wichita. 

Dr.  Campuzano  was  Issued  a  perma- 
nent residency  card  in  March  1966; 
however,  with  the  5-year  waiting  period 
he  could  not  petition  for  citizenship  until 
March  1971.  Under  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  89-732  his  date  of  permanent  resi- 
dency wotild  revert  to  May  2.  1964 
Again.  It  would  be  1969  before  he  could 
legitimately  apply  for  recognition  as  a 
medical  doctor  under  the  terms  of 
Kansas  law. 

With  the  critical  nationwide  shortage 
of  competent  physicians.  Mr  President. 
I  am  asking  today  that  this  bill  be  given 
every  consideration  by  the  Senate  after 
it  has  been  duly  coiwidered  by  the  proper 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2091  •  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Eduardo  Campuzano.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pkarsok.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


factor  toward  reimbursement  as  con- 
templated in  the  original  law.  we  find 
that  the  ratio  is  now  42  percent  Federal 
and  58  percent  State 

F^irthermore,  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration reimburses  the  States  to  handle 
patients  assigned  to  convalescent  homes. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  reim- 
burses these  operations  at  a  50-percent 
operating  cost,  but  not  to  exceed  $3  50 
per  operating  day  Thi.s  too  hiis  fallen 
far  below  the  actual  operating  costs 

Thus,  the  Federal  law  is  fiir  behind 
in  recognizing  that  the  cost  of  veterans' 
care  has  increased  sharply  With  in- 
creasing numtK-r.s  of  Kon-an  and  Viet- 
nam veterans  seekinij  admission,  some 
relief  should  be  atToidtd  the  State  in 
the  way  of  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  costs  My  bill  will  increase  the  per 
diem  payment  to  the  States  to  S3  50  for 
domiclliar>'  care.  $5  for  nursing  home 
care  and  $10  for  hospital  care  Only  by 
such  recognition  of  our  changing  world 
can  we  be  fair  to  the  States  and  to  our 
returning  veterans 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S  2093  >  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
promote  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans In  State  veterans'  homes  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  payments 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  care  of  certain 
veterans  in  State  vet€>rans'  homes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
thf  Committee  on  Liibor  and  Public 
Welfare 


CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  In  order  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  In  State  veterans' 
homes  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  the 
payments  which  m.ay  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  care  of 
certain  veterans  In  State  veterans' 
homes. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration provides  a  partial  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  their  cost  for  operating  facility 
for  the  benefit  of  American  veterans. 
The  reimbursement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  States  is  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  operating  costs,  but  In 
no  event  may  exceed  $2  50  per  patient 
per  day. 

Many  years  ago  this  amount  may  have 
been  siifflclent  to  assist  the  States  In 
caring  for  the  veterans  of  our  armed 
services.  However,  this  Is  no  longer  the 
case.  Medical  and  operating  costs,  as  we 
all  know  have  risen  considerably.  Today. 
in  these  veterans  facilities,  costs  are  up 
to  and  over  $6  per  patient  per  day  and 
still  are  rising    Instead  of  a  50-percent 


area  by  1971— only  4  years  away.  Earlier 
planning  estimates  placed  46.000  Jobs  In 
the  same  area  by  1980. 

In  the  face  of  such  radical  change,  the 
Agency  Is  requesting  prompt  authoriza- 
tion to  Include  an  Independence  Avenue 
line  in  the  presently  authorized  basic 
subway  system.  Details  on  the  proposed 
change  are  included  In  a  letter  forward- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  a  statement 
from  Walter  J  McCarter.  the  NCTA  Ad- 
ministrator 

According  to  the  Agency,  the  proposed 
changes  will  add  an  estimated  $41.5  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  the  subway  .system,  but 
their  studies  indicate  that  the  increased 
ridership  and  revenues  resulting  from  the 
change  will  be  sufficient  to  finance  the 
added  cost  over  a  period  of  years,  and  no 
further  authorization  of  Federal  funds  is 
being  requested. 

Mr.  President,  my  long  concern  over 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  traffic  conges- 
tion that  is  fast  approaching  traffic 
strangulation  in  Washington  Is  a  matter 
of  record  Southwest  Washington  will  be 
a  motorist's  nightmare  unless  steps  are 
taken  now  to  bring  It  within  the  service 
area  of  the  new  subway  system,  as  pro- 
ix).sed  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bin  <S,  2094  >  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
authorizing  the  prosecution  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National 
Capital  region  and  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act  of  July  14.  1960.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Bible,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  REVISE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBWAY 

SYSTEM 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  change 
the  allnement  of  the  authorized  District 
of  Columbia  subway  system  to  provide 
rapid  transit  subway  .service  to  the  bur- 
geoning complex  of  Federal  Installations 
along  Independence  Avenue  south  of  the 
Mall  in  Southwest  Washington. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  over 
many  years,  and  as  the  Senate  Is  well 
aware,  fast,  modem,  exclusive  right-of- 
way  public  mass  transportation  is  vitally 
needed  in  Wa.shington  today.  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  future  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region  and  the  preservation  of 
the  l)eauty  and  dignity  of  the  Nations 
Capital 

Thanks  to  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Congre.ss  imder  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  is  now- 
well  along  with  the  architectural  and 
engineering  work  needed  so  that  con- 
struction may  begin 

But  as  the  Agency's  work  has  gone 
ahead,  so  have  changes  in  the  city,  one  of 
the  mo.st  notable  of  which  is  that  occur- 
ring at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  In  South- 
west Washington  New  buildings  are 
mushrooming  to  house  defense  agencies, 
the  new  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Transportation 
Added  to  the  agencies  already  south  of 
the  Mall,  this  means  there  will  be  85,000 
workers  moving  to  and  from  jobs  in  that 


STUDY  OF  THE  EIXCESS  LAND  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  FEDERAL  REC- 
LAMATION LAWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  too  often 
we  are  the  authors  of  our  own  problems 
It  has  been  realized  for  sometime  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  economies  are  to  be 
gained  from  large-scale  operations  In 
most  manufacturing  and  conmierclal  en- 
terprises. We  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  trend  to  large-scale  opera- 
tions In  agriculture,  due  In  part  to  in- 
creased mechanization.  At  times,  how- 
ever, we  have  pursued  policies  contrarj- 
to  this  realization — policies  which  in- 
hibit the  very  natural  tendency  by  plant- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
enlarged  operations. 

Because  of  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  we  have  for  the  Ideal  ethic  of  the 
small  farmer,  because  of  our  concern  for 
his  future,  we  have  Initiated  programs 
which  attempt  to  limit  the  size  of  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Accordingly.  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
excess  land  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  160-acre  limitation 
for  use  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water 
is  still  feasible  In  view  of  modern  needs 

The  Texas  Water  Development  Board 
has  communicated  to  me  its  concern 
that  plans  now  being  developed  for  the 
movement  of  substantial  quantities  of 
water  within  Texas  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses would  be  frustrated  by  this  exist- 
ing provision. 
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Specifically,  it  has  stated  that  Federal 
participation  in  certain  major  projects 
now  being  considered  in  Texas  would 
simply  not  be  feasible  if  each  irrigator  is 
restricted  to  160  acres  or  320  acres  for  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

In  addition  to  Introduction  of  the  leg- 
islation at  this  point,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Wa- 
ter Development  Board  pertaining  to  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  piinted  in  the  Record;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  of  the 
Texas  Water  Development  Board  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   iS.  Res.  144)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.   144 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insul.ir  Affairs  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
excess  land  provisions  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre 
limitation  contained  therein  is  outmoded  and 
impractical  In  view  of  the  expansion  of  farm 
operations  which  modern  economy  now  re- 
quires. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  any  necessary  legislation. 

The  resolution  of  the  Texas  Water  De- 
velopment Board,  presented  by  Mr. 
Tower,  Is  as  follows: 

Reeolvtion  Relating  to  the  160-Acre  Limi- 
tation Under  Federal  Reclamation 
Laws 

Whereas,  the  high  standard  of  American 
living  has  been  established  in  large  part 
through  mass  production  and  assembly-line 
techniques  In  agriculture  as  well  as  industry; 
and 

Whereas,  It  has  become  virtually  an  eco- 
nomic impossibilty  for  small  farms  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  large  and  mechanized 
competitors;  and 

Whereas,  labor  shortages  and  efforts  to  re- 
duce costs  require  the  utilization  of  expen- 
sive machinery  which  is  only  economical  and 
practical  when  capital  costs  can  be  spread 
over  larger  acreages:  and 

Whereas,  the  160-acre  limitation  In  the 
federal  reclamation  laws  is  outmoded  and 
impractical  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  farm 
operation  which  modern  economy  now  re- 
quires; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board  that  the  Board 
respectfully  petitions  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  remove  from 
the  federal  reclamation  laws  the  160-acre 
limitation  or  to  provide  for  the  reasonable 
adjustment  of  the  existing  acre  limitation 
commensurate  with  modern  agricultural 
pursuits;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Executive 
Director  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Texas  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I 


the  Texas  Water  Development  Board,  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  Resolution  as  same  was  adopted 
by  the  Texas  Water  Development  Board  at 
Us  meeting  on  May  18,  1067. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Board 
on  this  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1967. 

Joe  G.  Moore,  Jr. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

amendment  no.  225 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10509),  an  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely:  On  page  39,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  508.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  after  January  1,  1968,  no  pro- 
ducer shall  be  eligible  for  price-support 
loans  or  payments  under  any  program  or 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  any  one  year.  The  foregoing  lim- 
itation shall  Include  the  fair  dollar  value  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
of  any  payment-in-klnd  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  also  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  (No.  225),  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  10509,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    226 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  10509,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy],  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bin  (S.  1592)  to  charter  a  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1150)  the  Social 
Work  Manpower  Training  Act,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills:    , 

S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz; 

S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
A.  Mena; 

S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
dan Ferrando: 

S.  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Garcia; 

S.  371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks; 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
La'itru; 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  N.  Hernandez,  Jr.; 

S.  465,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Mario 
Guillermo  Martinez; 

S.  499,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zuiiiga: 

S.  652,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees ol  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 

S,  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston; 

S,  853.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

S.  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  Willis; 

S.  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo; 

S.  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Connor;  and 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Florl- 
berto  S.  Puente. 


certification 

The  State  of  Texas, 

County  of  Travis. 
I,  Joe  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  12, 1967,  he  presented 


COMMUNICATION  WORKERS  URG- 
ING SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF 
HUMAN   RIGHTS   CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  United  States  has 
worked  long,  hard  and  effectively  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom 
of  Association,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Among  the  unions  which  have  already 
gone  on  record  and  forcefully  brought 
the  case  for  ratification  to  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  are: 

American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO; 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO;  Brotherhood  of  Sleepingcar  Port- 
ers, AFL-CIO;  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, APij-CIO;  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO;  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Union,  AFL-CIO; 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO;  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO. 

As  an  unequivocal  advocate  of  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  Himian  Rights 
Conventions,  I  congratulate  the  leaders 
and  members  of  these  unions  for  their 
invaluable  support. 

Last  month  at  their  national  conven- 
tion in  Kansas  City,  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  adopted 
a  strong  resolution  expressing  the  orga- 
nization's support  for  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

I  commend  the  Communication  Work- 
ers for  their  stand  on  this  vital  issue. 
Their  support  is  most  welcome. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Communications  Workers'  resolution. 
•The  United  Nations — Peace  in  Our 
Time."  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pnr.ted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Resolution  29.\  67-9| 
Th«  Unitkb  Nations — Pz.\cz  in  Ovh  Tnt* 
History  records  many  attempts  to  provide 
world  peace  throui;h  organization,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Holy  Alliance,  The  Hague  Peace 
Conferencea  of  1899  and  1907.  The  League 
of  Natloiis,  and  finally  the  United  Nations. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
attempt*  to  govern  nationalism  through  col- 
lective security  s.nw  little  If  any  successes. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  is 
based  on  the  Ideals  that  the  world  powers, 
acting  In  unison,  can  deaJ  with  any  threat 
to  world  peace,  that  their  combined  wisdom 
and  strength  are  suiTlcient  to  meet  these 
threats  without  resorting  to  war.  and  that 
no  such  threat  would  emanate  from  the 
world  powers. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  test  of  time  h.aa 
shown  that  these  ideals  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  or  to  maintain,  once  achieved. 
But  difficulty  In  achievement  shouldn't  deter 
or  detract  us  from  the  attempt  to  achieve 
■peace  In  our  time."  'or  the  stakes  today  are 
not  the  destruction  of  a  nation  state,  but 
the  destruction  of  mankind 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
reafflrms  Its  conviction  th.\t  the  United  Na- 
tions la  mankinds  l>est  hipe  f  ir  survival. 
Peace  Is  Indeed  a  fragile  ret-d.  and  it  Is  our 
position  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  go  to 
great  lengths  to  preserve  and  promote  world 
peace. 

In  Its  twenty-two  years  of  existence,  not 
one  without  some  pressing  International 
emergency,  the  United  Nations  has  contin- 
ued to  prove  Its  worth  In  promoting  Inter- 
national understanding  and  In  preserving 
world  peace.  It  has  done  this  despite  limited 
power  to  enforce  its  decision,  or  to  fluance 
and  maintain  any  peace  keeping  operation. 
We  cooomend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Premier  of  Canada  and  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  for  their  supfKjrt  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  their  continued  effort 
to  reaolve  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  and  to 
bring  about  an  enduring  peace.  Therefore. 
belt 

Resolved:  That  the  1967  Convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  re- 
affirms Its  faith  In  the  United  Nations  as  a 
force  for  peace  and  International  Justice  We 
urge  the  United  States  Senate  to  consider 
favorably  the  three  Conventions  (Treaties) 
on  slavery,  forced  labor  and  the  political 
rights  of  women  as  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1963.  The  Slavery  Convention  has 
been  ratified  by  68  governments,  the  Forced 
L.abor  Convention  by  75.  the  Convention  of 
the  Political  Rights  of  W^men  by  51.  and 
the  Oenoclde  Convention  by  69  nations.  It 
la  now  time  that  our  own  government  shows 
Its  good  faith  and  acts  to  ratify  these  treatiea 
Further,  we  partlcuUirly  urge  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  aot  favorably  upon  the  Peace  Keep- 
ing Resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion #130.  Introduced  In  the  current  Con- 
gress with  sixty  Congressional  sponsors. 


plete  with  expressions  which  I  believe 
to  be  sound  reactions  that  oupht  to  be 
expressed  by  every  taxpayer  about  what 
I  label  to  be  a  wild  purpose  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  continue  un- 
ju.^tified  spending  of  taxpayers'  mon.^y 
regardless  of  the  hu-icness  of  the  bur- 
den that  eventually  the  taxpayer  will 
have  to  t)ear. 

There  being   no  objection,   tlie  Utter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiic  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon    Frvnu  L.4USCHE. 
US    Srnate, 
Waihtngton.  DC. 

De,\r  Slnator:  I  have  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  the  June  17  ls.>!ue  of  Business  Week 
(page  84 »  which  greatly  distresses  me.  To 
spend  $750  000  t  j  determine  whether  drunks 
would  rather  drink  than  talk  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  pure  waste  of  hard  earned  money. 

Last  ye.ir  my  Federal  income  lax  was 
abort  $17uO  Thus  this  silly  project  Is  wast- 
ing the  entire  tax  on  myself  and  99  others 
Ju.'^t  like  me  I  don  t  mind  so  much  paying 
the  huge  (for  my  salary)  tax  If  It  will  be 
u.sed  for  a  worthwhile  purpose,  but  this 
study  cf  drinking  (or  talking)  drunks  makes 
me  sick 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars— 
what  wou'.d  that  buy  to  defend  or  grace 
this  Nation — or  to  relieve  sutTcrlng? 

Something    Is    wrong    with    the    values   cf 
the  people  In  high   government  positions   If 
they  waste  our  treasure  with  such  tripe. 
Sincerely, 


UNJUSTIFIED  PUBLIC  EXPEND- 
ITURES 

Mr.  lAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  complaining  about  unjustified 
public  expenditures. 

I  am  not  Identifying  the  name  of  the 
writer  because  he  has  not  authorized 
me  to  do  so.  His  letter,  however.  Is  re- 


IFrom   Business   Week.   June    17,    1967] 
Alcohoiics  Get  a  Chance  To  Make  a  Choice: 
A    Slug    or    Bourdon— Oa    Quiet    Conves- 

SATION 

Does  liquor  really  top  the  list  of  values 
fjr  the  alcoholic?  Or  does  even  the  most 
confirmed  alcoholic  have  a  deeper  need  for 
Bocl.il  contacts  with  other  people?  Dr  Peter 
E.  Nathan  and  Dr.  A  Michael  Rossi,  p.'^y- 
chlatrlsta  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  haie  just 
receiK-d  a  $750,000  ftdcral  grant  to  probe 
the^e  question}. 

■  One  of  the  most  puzi-Ung  aspects  of  alco- 
holism Is  that  the  alcoholic  tends  to  be  a 
person  who  needs  the  company  of  others 
much  more  than  most  people,"  Nathan  says 
•  Yet.   his  drinking   drives   people   away  " 

Starting  In  mid-August,  four  voiunteera 
whT  are  confirmed  alcoh.  lies  vkUl  report  to  a 
spccl.il  ward  at  the  hospital  to  bei^ln  a  70- 
day  research  regimen  For  the  first  40  days 
they  will  be  Intensely  studied  In  Isolation 
roiims  via  TV  and  electronic  consoles. 

By  pushing  various  buttons  on  the  con- 
soles In  specified  sequences,  the  alcoholics 
Will  be  able  to  build  up  points  that  will 
enable    them   to   choose   between: 

A  l'.j-oz  slug  of  90-proof  bourbon,  dis- 
pensed from  a  spigot  on  the  console  There 
will  be  no  limit;  Nathan  figures  some  of  his 
subjects  may  down  a  quart  a  day. 

A  15-mlnute  perlxl  for  socializing  with 
the  dijctors.  nurses,  or  other  patients  via  the 
closed-circuit  communications  system  The 
subjects  will  also  be  able  to  elect  a  suiillar 
time   period  In  the  ward's  lounge. 

After  40  days  at  the  console,  the  alco- 
holics will  undergo  30  days  of  drying  out 
and  psychiatric  counseling  and  make  way 
for  another  group  of  volunteers. 


MICRONESIA  D.\Y 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  today.  July 
12,  is  being  observed  as  Micronesia  Day 
and  a  national  holiday  throughout  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Tlie  12th  day  of  July  each  year  has 
been  designated  Micronesia  Day  by  act 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  in   1965. 


It  marks  the  historic  day  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia — the 
first  territorial  legislature  of  the  former 
Japanese  mandated  islands  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific. 

Micronesia  i.s  a  unique  political  entity. 
It  is  the  only  United  Nations  trusteeship 
area  under  U.S.  administration.  By 
agreement  with  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  1947.  the  United  States  is 
pledeed  to  foster  the  development  of  the 
i.slands  toward  .self-government  or  inde- 
pendence. This  the  American  administra- 
tion has  sougiit  to  promote  through  t!ie 
establishment,  first  of  municipal  govern- 
ments, then  of  district  legislative  bodies, 
and  finally,  of  a  territorial  legislature, 
tlie  Coni^re.ss  of  Micronesia.  At  the  same 
tunc,  the  administration  has  encouraged 
Micronerian  participation  in  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  United  States 
a.s.sumcd  trusteeship  responsibilities  for 
Micronesia,  the  establisiiment  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  stands  as  the 
most  sirnificant  forward  step  taken  to- 
ward the  political  development  of  the 
trust  territory. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  is  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  consisting  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  senate  is  compo.scd  of  12  members, 
two  elected  at  large  from  each  of  the  fi 
districts  for  a  4-year  term.  The  hoase  of 
representatives  has  21  members  elected 
for  2-year  terms  from  single-member 
election  districts  of  approximately  equal 
population. 

Members  of  the  congress  are  chosen 
in  biennial  elections  by  secret  ballot  of 
residents  of  the  territory  who  are  citizens 
of  the  trust  territory  and  18  years  of 
auc  or  over. 

The  congress  meets  in  regular  session 
for  30  days  each  year  starting  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  July. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  con- 
pre-'-s  convened  on  July  12,  1965.  For  2 
weeks  prior  to  its  opening,  the  congress- 
men-elect participated  in  a  prescsslon 
conference,  with  the  assistance  and  con- 
sultation of  a  group  of  specialists  from 
Hawaii.  They  discussed  congressional  or- 
ganization matters,  staffing  i>atterns.  and 
standing  rules  procedures. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 45  bills,  15  resolutions,  and  43 
joint  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the 
House;  32  bills,  40  resolutions,  and  21 
joint  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  Fifteen  bills  and  20  joint  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
submitted  to  the  High  Comml.ssioner. 
Thirteen  bills  were  signed  into  law. 

The  second  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress convened  July  11,  1966  for  30  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  short  special  ses- 
sion to  reconsider  certain  appropriation 
bills,  a  proposed  election  law.  and  to  re- 
view the  trust  territory  budget  prior  to 
its  submission  to  Washington. 

Of  the  149  bills  Introduced  during  the 
Congress.  29  passed  both  Houses  and  27 
were  signed  Into  law.  Among  the  most 
Important  was  the  Merit  System  Act. 
covering  terms,  conditions,  and  benefits 
of  employment  of  Mlcroneslan  employ- 
ees with  the  trust  territory  executive 
branch. 
To  gain  practical  experience  as  legls- 
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lators,  18  Members  of  the  Congress 
traveled  to  Honolulu  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Hawaii  Legislature  to  observe  its 
regular  session  for  4  weeks  this  spring. 
The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  East- 
West  Center  and  the  territory  govern- 
ment, which  previously  also  arranged 
for  other  training  programs  in  Saipan 
and  in  Honolulu. 

In  observing  Micronesia  Day  today, 
the  93,000  inhabitants  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory are  commemorating  the  founding 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  as  a  new 
political  institution  through  which  their 
democratic  will  may  be  woiked.  They 
are  celebrating  a  most  important  start 
on  the  road  to  self-government. 

I  extend  my  sincere  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations on  this  occasion  to  all 
Micronesian  citizens  and  noncitizens 
alike  in  the  territory.  I  compliment 
them  for  the  steady  and  encouraging 
progress  they  have  made  in  Micronesia's 
political  development,  as  reflected  par- 
ticularly In  the  work  of  their  Congress. 
Their  elected  leaders  have  demonstrated 
a  responsible  attitude  and  conducted 
their  legislative  duties  in  a  commendable 
manner. 

As  High  Commissioner  William  R. 
Norwood  stated  in  his  report  before  the 
U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  In  New  York 
last  month: 

In  the  relatively  short  time  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  do  so.  the  Mlcronesians  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  understand  and 
use  the  democratic  political  process.  With 
perception  and  quality  standards,  they  have 
selected  some  of  the  ablest  Individuals  in 
the  territory  to  represent  them  In  the  dis- 
trict legislatures  and  In  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  This  not  only  reflects  favorably 
on  the  growing  maturity  and  reliability  of 
the  Mlcroneslan  voter,  but  It  also  credits  the 
prior  administration  with  solid  achievement 
in  the  area  of  political  development. 

The  third  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  convened  in  Saipan 
2  days  ago.  July  10.  I  wish  all  the  mem- 
bers continued  success  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  splendid  start  they  have  al- 
ready achieved.  Their  success  will  con- 
tribute substantially  toward  reaching 
the  d'  of  decision  when  they  will  choose 
for  themselves  the  future  political  status 
they  prefer. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HOWARD  FOSTER 
LOWRY.  PRESIDENT,  COLLEGE  OF 
WOOSTER.  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  that  Ohio  has  lost  a 
widely  known  educator  through  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howard  Foster  Lowry.  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
He  was  a  lay  Presbyterian  leader  and 
student  of  English  literature.  He  died 
unexpectedly  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
while  visitinK  in  Oakland,  Calif.  He 
headed  the  College  of  Wooster  for  23 
years. 

Dr.  Lowry,  who  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  on  July  26,  1901,  was  de- 
voted to  liberal  arts  education.  He  also 
was  devoted  to  the  College  of  Wooster, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  in  1923  and  where  he  first  taught 
as  an  Instructor  after  graduation.  He 
received  his  doctorate  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1931.  In  1934,  he  was  named 
bead  of  the  English  Department  at 
Wooster.  In  1942,  he  went  to  Princeton 


to  teach  English  literature  and  in  August 
1944,  he  returned  to  become  Woosters 
seventh  president. 

President  Lowry  once  said  that  the 
price  of  a  good  education  was  loneliness; 
he  said'the  price  was  worth  it.  Another 
time  he  characterized  a  liberal  arts 
graduate  as  "a  potentially  educated  man, 
who  knows  that  that's  the  fun  of  it." 

In  October  1964,  the  college  celebrated 
his  20th  anniversary  as  president  with 
a  daylong  program,  which  finished 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
president  emeritus  of  Princeton.  Dr. 
Dodds  talked  about  Dr.  Lowrys  dedica- 
tion to  liberal  arts  education. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  the  average  col- 
lege president — 

Said  Dr.  Dodds — 

he  has  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  arrang- 
ing food,  lodging,  and  reasonable  entertain- 
ment for  the  Imnates  of  an  educational  cus- 
todial institution. 

He  said  that  President  Lowry  "has 
been  good  for  Wooster  and  good  for  the 
country."  He  meant  that  the  president's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  faith  and  the  private 
college  should  not  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Low- 
ry was  not  a  cloistered  academic  man, 
but  a  man  of  world  experience.  He 
stressed  repeatedly  the  importance  of 
church  connections  with  Wooster,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Ohio.  He  had  appeared  In  pulpits  of 
several  churches  in  Cleveland  and  around 
the  country  as  a  lay  preacher. 

Dr.  Lowry  served  on  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  U.S.A.,  now  known  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.,  and 
was  on  the  board  of  the  church  publi- 
cation, Presbyterian  Life. 

In  his  career  as  an  educator,  he  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Danforth  Foimdation.  He  was  gen- 
eral editor  and  educational  manager  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press — American 
branch— from  1936  to  1941. 

As  a  student  of  English  literature.  Dr. 
Lowry  specialized  in  a  study  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  British  poet,  essayist  and 
critic.  Arnold  was  the  subject  of  10  books 
by  Dr.  Lowry.  He  wrote  other  books,  in- 
cluding a  religious  book,  "The  Mind's 
Adventure". 

In  his  presidency  at  Wooster,  the 
school  has  grown  from  1,000  to  1,500,  the 
faculty  from  100  to  135,  and  an  ambi- 
tious building  program  has  been  started. 
A  10-year  centennial  drive  for  $20  mil- 
lion was  surpassed  last  year. 

Dr.  Lowry  lived  alone  In  Wooster  since 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Lowry,  in  1960. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  BY  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  TO  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  given  financial  support  to 
research  projects  which  one  would  not 
normally  associate  with  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  military.  Con- 
tributing to  research  in  both  the  social 
and  physical  sciences,  the  amounts 
have  reached  a  significant  level;  a  level 


which  has  had  an  impact  on  the  aca- 
demic world  and  the  process  of  foreign 
policy  decisioimiaking  in  Washington 
and  abroad.  In  the  summer  of  1965,  the 
details  of  Project  Camelot  became 
known,  and  the  outcry  over  the  proce- 
dures and  goals  of  that  project,  which 
intended  to  study  various  aspects  of  in- 
surgency in  Latin  America,  led  to  Its 
cancellation.  I  voiced  my  deep  concern 
over  this  project  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  25,  1965,  and  I  must  say, 
that  after  looking  over  the  statistics  of 
military-sponsored  research  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  continue  to  have  grave  reser- 
vations regarding  the  merits  of  such 
undertakings. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  research  as 
such  is  not  beneficial.  What  I  do  not 
understand  is  the  reason  behind  the  mili- 
tary sponsorship  of  such  projects.  In 
an  article  pubhshed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  22,  1967,  a  disclosure  was 
made  of  the  debate  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament  over  U.S.  Army  funds  being 
used  for  biological  research  in  several 
Japanese  universities.  While  I  was  as- 
sured by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  m  a  letter  of  June  9,  1967, 
that  all  this  research  had  the  approval 
of  the  Government  In  Tokyo,  the  in- 
formation he  provided  me  Indicates  that 
the  research  could  easily  have  been 
sponsored  by  another  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  for  example,  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  our  mllltery 
authorities  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
foreign  oflBcials,  but  I  cannot  understand 
why  our  Government  takes  the  risk  of 
bruising  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries by  having  the  Department  of  De- 
fense undertake  such  research. 

At  this  time  the  Department  spends 
over  $15  million  sponsoring  research 
projects  abroad — S3  million  of  which  is 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  Department 
spends  over  $27  million  on  projects 
oriented  toward  foreign  policy  problems, 
over  $2  million  of  which  is  spent  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  might  point  out  that  many  of  the 
projects  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  organization  which  so  tactlessly 
planned  Project  Camelot;  the  only  dif- 
ference Is  the  name  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  He  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  holding  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation.  S.  836,  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  difQcul- 
tles  encountered  In  carrying  out  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research.  I  know  liis 
committee  will  review  most  carefully  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  those  projects 
associated  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  in- 
volved In  these  research  efforts  partly 
because  other  Government  Eigencies  do 
not  have  the  funds  with  which  to  carry 
out  such  investigations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Department  of  State,  for 
example,  would  have  legitimate  interests 
in  sponsoring  projects  dealing  with  for- 
eign policy  matters.  However,  funds  al- 
located to  its  OflBce  of  Intelligence  and 
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Research  for  this  purpose  barely  cover 
the  planning  costs  of  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  military-sponsored  research 
projects.  Congress  is.  of  course,  partly  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  a  di.sproportion- 
ate  amount  of  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  n  mmilitary 
matters.  Military  appropriations  are  al- 
ways most  generous,  whilo  oth?r  acrencies 
are  scrutinized  with  a  Rnc-tooth  comb 

There  Is  a  Research  Review  Division 
In  the  Department  of  State  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  approving  or  rejecting  For- 
eign Area  Research  projects  of  all  Gov- 
ernment departments.  However,  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  usually  limited  to  social 
science  research  projects;  those  now 
being  carried  out  in  Japan  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  ofDce.  I  would  hope  that  regulations 
could  be  revised  so  that  all  Government- 
sponsored  research  projects  carried  out 
abroad  could  be  reviewed  by  responsible 
oCQclals  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  22.  1967.  regarding  re- 
search projects  carried  out  by  Japanese 
universities  for  the  U.S.  Army:  a  letter 
from  me  to  the  Secretary*  of  Defense 
dated  May  25.  1967.  concerning  this  mat- 
ter; and  his  response  of  June  9.  1967. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  statistics  on  amounts 
spent  on  research  abroad,  funds  appro- 
priated for  projects  oriented  toward  for- 
eign policy  problems,  and  sums  spent  on 
social  science  research  in  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  In  response  to  a  letter  of  June 
7,  1967,  Secretary  McNamara  provided 
me  with  classified  information  on  specific 
social  science  research  projects  in  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  This  restriction  is 
Indeed  unfortunate,  for  it  prohibits  a 
proper  public  review  of  this  most  impor- 
tant matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  M:»7  22.  1967] 
Japan  Skts  Studt  or  US    ARidrs  Aid — Sitb- 

siDtxa    rem    Research    Stir    CIhticism    rif 

Pabmament 

(By  Robert  Trumbull » 

Tokyo.  May  21  -  FlnAnclal  aid  for  scien- 
tific research  projects  given  by  the  United 
States  Army  to  Japanese  universities  and 
other  Institutions  haa  come  under  fire  la 
Parliament. 

Education  Minister  Toshlhlra  Kennokl  told 
the  upper  house  Budi^et  Committee  yesterdny 
that  the  subsidies  »ere  "not  always"  In- 
tended for  military  purposes  He  said  that 
the  average  grant  was  on  the  order  of  »1 1,000 

Nevertheless.  Mr  Kennokl  added,  the  prac- 
tice la  "questionable"  and  will  be  Investi- 
gated. 

Foreign  Minister  Tak")  M  :ki  i^id  the  com- 
mittee that  "If  the  receiving  of  such  sub- 
sidies from  the  United  St.ites  .\rmy  U  deemed 
harmful  to  the  national  interest,  the  Oiv- 
ernment  will  intervene  "  However,  he  de- 
clared that  there  w.is  no  intention  at  this 
stage  to  forbid  the  acceptance  (jf  such  grants 
by  Japanese  institutions. 

IWlitlT-noUT    BECIPIENT3    LISTED 

According  to  figures  complied  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Kducatlon.  the  United  States  Army 
has  given  a  total  of  •1.075.000  to  28  Japanese 
universities  and  other  institutions  for  specific 
research  projects  since  1959. 


The  projects  were  described  as  "nearly  all" 
in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  pathology,  and 
physiology  "  The  l.irgest  single  contribution, 
according  to  the  list  submitted  to  the  budget 
committee  by  the  ministry,  was  (138.351  to 
Kelo  University  In  Tokyo  for  research  of  an 
unrpeclfled  nature 

"The  grants  are  pTrt  of  a  standard  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Army  all  over  the 
world,  which  has  no  other  purpxjse  than  to 
aid  scientific  research,"  a  .spokesman  for  the 
Amfruan  military  command  In  Japan  said 
U  cKiy 

Sociallbt  members  of  the  upper  chamber— 
the  House  of  Councilors — who  brought  the 
pro^r.im  under  public  scrutlriy  had  alleged 
that  Japanese  recipients  of  the  aid  were  '  In- 
dlrcttly  cooperating  with  the  Untied  States 
Army's  research  on  bacteriological  warfare." 

Premier  Elsaku  S<ito  Issued  Instructions  at 
a  C.iblnet  meeting  that  heads  of  government 
dep  irtments  concerned  should  'e.xamlne  '  the 
pr   Kram. 

Among  recipients  mentioned  In  the  Edu- 
cation Ministry  list  were  sucb  instlti-tlons 
as  the  National  Aerospace  Laboratory,  the 
National  Cancer  Center  Research  Institute, 
t.';e  Osaka  City  Institute  of  Hygiene,  the 
r.  kyo  Dental  College  and  a  number  of  well- 
kncv.n  government  and  private  universities. 

M.\r  25.   1967 
Hon  RoBEar  S  Mc  Namara, 
Sccrrta'-y  of  Defense, 
Wa'i'iington.  D  C 

De\r  Mr  Secretary:  I  enclose  a  news  re- 
port from  the  May  23  edition  of  7*1?  Sew 
York  Times  concerning  certain  research  proj- 
ects carried  out  by  Japanese  universities  for 
the  United  suites  Army  The  article  quotes  a 
spokesman  for  the  .\merlc.in  military  c(jm- 
mand  in  Japan  as  saying:  "The  grants  are 
part  of  a  standard  program  of  the  United 
S'atps  Army  all  over  the  world,  which  has 
no  other  purpose  than  to  aid  solentiftc  re- 
search " 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  provide 
me  with  Information  concerning  the  pur- 
pc'Ses  of  tilts  program,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries where  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
financing  such  research,  the  dollar  value  of 
this  program,  by  servk-e  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  prt.p<jsed  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
how  this  research  Is  coordinated  with  re- 
search projects  of  a  similar  nature  carried 
out  In  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Any  other  Information  tliat  you  care  to  .sub- 
mit In  Justlhcatlon  for  the  pr'^gr.im  would  be 
welcomed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J   W   Pt,-l8righ..  Chairman 

The   Secretary   or   Defense. 

Wa-ihington.  June  9.  1967. 
Hon    J    W    Pi  LBRiGiiT, 

Chairrjian.  Comm\tt''e  on  Foreign  Re'.atiom. 
US.  S-'naCe.   Washington    DC 

De,»r  Mr  Chatrma.n:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  Information  on 
our  foreign  research  activities  contained  In 
your  letter  of  25  May  1967. 

First  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  over- 
.'e.is  research  projects  do  not  constitute,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  a  program  aimed  at 
supporting  foreign  research  Institutions. 
They  follow  the  attached  policy  directive 
'  .\dnilruatrritlon  and  Support  of  Basic  Re- 
search by  tiie  DoD.  '  dated  October  26.  1961. 
In  Japan,  becau.se  of  the  gold  flow  problem, 
each  Individual  project  today  must  meet  spe- 
cial criteria  as  outlined  In  the  atUichmcnt 
Because  these  foreign  projects  are  supported 
within  normal  research  programs,  and  not  as 
srp, irate  International  programs  they  are  re- 
viewed along  with  all  other  proposed  research 
prerjects  of  similar  nature. 

The  value  of  current  .sponsored  research 
by  defense  agencies  In  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  »15  801  000  A  copy  of  country- 
by-country  breakdown  Is  enclosed  In  answer 
to  yo'.ir  request  This  tabulation  Includes  all 
currently  active  research  projects  regardless 
of   the   fiscal    year   of   obligations.   An   addt- 


Support    of 


as    amended, 
Research    by 


t;onal  tabulation  of  obligations  for  foreign 
research  for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968 
Is  attached. 

A  special  report  on  current  Army-,s[X)n- 
sorcd  research  contracts  and  grants  In  Japan 
Is  attached.  As  may  be  seen  from  examining 
these  projects,  the  empha.sls  In  this  efTort  in 
Japan  Is  toward  supporting  active  research 
on  diseases  which  are  common  In  the  Far 
Ei.st  while  uncommon  In  the  United  States. 
These  dlsea.ses  affect  the  welfare  of  US 
military  perjwnnel  who  are  stationed  in  the 
Orient  We  have  kept  the  government  of 
Japan  Informed  of  the  status  of  all  Japan- 
based  defense  .sponsored  research.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  lose  s>-m- 
pathy  with  ovir  objectives  becau.^e  of  the  re- 
cently reported  Incident  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament. 

I  trust  that  the  above  Iniormatlon  will  be 
useful  to  you  and  the  Committee  If  addi- 
tional or  more  detailed  Information  Is  re- 
quired. Dr  John  S  Foster.  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  c  ;n  be 
cont.icted  directly. 
Sincerely, 

RoBFRT  S.  McNamara 

Enclosures:  (li  DoD  Directive  3210  1;  (2i 
Policy  Criteria  for  Selection  of  RAD  Projects 
by  Foreign  Performers:  (3|  Defense  Research 
Performed  in  Foreign  Countries  (Contracts 
and  Grants  i:  i4i  Oblli^  itlons  for  Foreign  Re- 
search. DuD.  FY  1960  1968:  (5i  Special  Re- 
port —US  Army  Sponsored  Rese.irch  in 
Japan.  6  5  67. 

I  Department  of  Defense  Directive, 
No.   3210  1.  October  26.   1961) 
Subject:     Administration     and 
B.is!c  Research  by  the  DoD 
References: 

la)  Executive  Order  10521. 
"Administration  of  Scientific 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government". 

(b)  Di.D  Directive  3210  2.  "Policy  on  Basic 
Research  Grants  and  Title  to  Equipment 
Purcliascd  Under  Grants ". 

(c)  Section  XV.  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation. 

(d)  DoD  Directive  3210  1.  "Policy 
Research."      November      12.      1957 
cancelled) . 

I     PITRPOSE 

This  Directive  states  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  administration 
and  support  of  basic  research. 

II     CANCELLATION 

Reference  (d)  Is  hereby  superseded  and 
cancelled. 

UI.    DEFINITION    OF    BASIC    RESEARCH 

Basic  research  Ls  that  type  of  rete.irrU 
which  Is  directed  toward  Incrciise  of  knowl- 
edge In  science.  It  Is  research  where  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  Investigator  Is  a  fuller 
understanding  of   the   subject   under  study 

IV     BACKCROV.ND 

A.  Reference  (a)  provide?  brond  guidelines 
for  administration  of  basic  scientific  research 
by  Federal  agencies.  These  guidelines  state 
that  while  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  be  Increasingly  responsible  for  prov.d- 
Ing  Federal  stipport  for  general  purpose  basic 
research,  the  conduct  and  support  by  other 
Federal  agencies  of  basic  research  in  areas 
which  are  closely  related  to  their  nil-^  ions  is 
recognl/ed  as  important  and  desirable  and 
shall  continue. 

B  Tl-.e  Director  of  Defen.se  Rc-seirch  and 
Engineering  is  responsible  to  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  review  and  direction  of 
the  basic  research  program  of  the  military 
departments  and  other  ngencles  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorized  to  conduct 
or  support  basic  research,  and  shall  ensure 
that  this  program  Is  executed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Reference  (a).  Tills  review 
Will  be  of  maximum  effectiveness  If  all  elo- 
menis  of  the  Department  adhere  to  the  same 
fundamental  principles  In  their  conduct  and 
support  of  basic  research. 


on  B.a-'^lc 
( hereby 
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V.    PRINCIPLES 

A.  Basic  research  Is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  military  power. 

B  Continuity  Is  essential  to  successful  ba- 
sic research.  Therefore,  long-term  planning 
and  funding  of  basic  research  will  be  em- 
ployed to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

C  Basic  research  may  be  conducted  by 
competent  scientists  in  universities  and  non- 
profit institutions.  Industry,  military  labora- 
tories, or  elsewhere. 

D.  Sustained  support  of  basic  research 
will  result  In  increased  effectiveness  and 
economies  In  military  programs. 

E.  Free  and  effective  communication 
among  scientists  Is  Important  to  basic  re- 
search. 

VI.   POLICY 

A.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense : 

1  to  conduct  and  support  a  broad  and 
continuing  basic  research  program  to  pro- 
vide fundamental  knowledge,  with  empha- 
bU  on  that  related  to  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:   and 

2.  to  assure  full  utilization  of  our  scien- 
tific resources  and  to  extend  those  resources 
In  those  areas  of  science  relevant  to  the  mls- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

3  to  maintain,  through  such  a  program, 
effective  communication  among  the  scien- 
tists of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Klentlsts  of  the  xiniversltles  and  Industry; 
and 

4.  to  coordinate  this  program  of  basic  re- 
tearch  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and 

5.  to  encourage  the  support  of  basic  re- 
warch  by  other  government  and  private 
agencies. 

VII     IMPLFMENTATION 

A  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  to  pro- 
duce, on  a  continuing  basis  a  sound  basic 
research  program  through  the  coordination 
and  Integration  of  the  elements  of  the  pro- 
pam  among  the  military  dcp:\rtments  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Dep:iri.ment  of  Defense 
authorized  to  conduct  or  support  basic  re- 
search 

B.  The  Dep;irtment  of  Defense  provides 
support  of  basic  research  tjy 

1.  Support  of  in-liouse  laboratories:.  Basic 
research  In  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  In  laboratories  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies.  t>est  qualified  for  such  work 
In  particular  areas,  should  be  encouraged. 

2.  Grants  to  and  contracts  until  educa- 
tional and  non-profit  institutions.  In  situa- 
tions appropriate  lor  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Reference  (bi,  the  grant  instru- 
ment Is  the  preferred  method  of  supporting 
■basic  research  by  educational  and  other 
non-profit  Institutions. 

3.  Contract  with  industry.  Contracts  spe- 
cifically for  basic  rese.arch  may  be  made  with 
Industrial  contractors  (Including  small  busi- 
nesses) which  have  a  recognized  special  com- 
petence In  a  given  area.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Reference  (c)  which 
relate  to  the  allowability  of  a  contractor's 
Independent  research  costs  under  certain  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts,  favorable 
consideration  should  be  given  to  independ- 
ent ba^iic   research. 

C  Tlie  military  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Defense  au- 
thorized to  conduct  or  support  basic  research 
v.Vi  provide  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
^iid  Engineering  with  such  Information  as 
he  may  require  In  order  to  carry  ovit  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Directive,  Including 
annual  reports  through  established  admin- 
istrative and  fiscal  channels  of  the  follow- 
'nR.  by  contract  or  grant  and  dollar  value: 

1  Basic  research  performed  in  government 
laboratories 

2  Basic  research  grants  to  educational  and 
non-profit  Institutions 

3  Basic  research  contracts  to  educational 
and  non-profit  institutions 
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4.  Basic  research  contracts  to  industrial 
contractors,  Including  small  business 

5.  Independent  basic  research  recognized 
as  an  allowable  cost  In  an  advance  agree- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  Reference  (c). 
Such  costs  shall  be  reported  via  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics) . 

D.  Within  90  days  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  directive,  two  copies  of  Implementing 
Instructions  Issued  by  the  military  depart- 
ments will  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Vni.     EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Tliis  directive  is  effective  Immediately. 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Policy  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Research 
AND  Development  Projects  by  Foreign 
Performers 

Research  and  exploratory  development  by 
foreign  performers  may  be  supported  by 
IX)D  components  only  when  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  It  Is  clearly  significant  In  meet- 
ing defense  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
cannot  be  deferred  for  later  action,  and  pro- 
viding that  at  least  one  of  the  following 
special  conditions  Is  inherent  In  the  proposed 
work : 

(ai  the  research  or  developiment  Involves 
flora,  fauna,  or  geographical  or  environmen- 
tal conditions  not  found  and  not  feasible  to 
duplicate  or  simulate  within  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories. 

(b)  the  work  relates  to  diseases,  epidemio- 
logical situations  or  availability  of  clinical 
material  which  are  not  present  within  the 
United  States. 

Defense   research   performed   in   foreign 
countries 


IContracts  and  grants) 


Country 


Funds 


Number 
units 


Argentina... _. 

Australia.   .. , 

J177, 000 
454,000 
372, 000 

22,000 
364, 000 
5,000 
177,000 
277,000 
191,000 
2, 685, 000 

13,000 

26,000 
120,000 

21,000 
158,000 

10,000 

13,000 

830, 000 

4,000 

18,000 

50,000 
1,148.000 

15,000 

1,154,000 

872. 000 

4,000 

436,000 

11,000 
136,000 

13, 000 
252,000 
459,000 

66,000 
339,000 

40,000 
553.000 

49.000 

88,000 
672,000 
158,000 

98.000 

42,000 
187,000 

2, 800. 000 
88.000 
134,000 

14 

19 

Austria          

30 

Barbados 

Belgium 

1 
21 

Bermuda ._ 

Bolivia 

2 
2 

Brazil 

Chile 

19 
13 

Canada 

Colombia 

Congo ._ 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

91 
2 
1 

12 
1 

Ireland 

18 

Ethiopia 

1 

Finland... 

France 

1 
29 

Ghana 

1 

Greece 

4 

Guatemala 

1 

Germany 

68 

India 

1 

Israel 

58 

Italy 

72 

Lebanon 

1 

Japan 

57 

Kenya  

1 

Malaya. 

1 

Mexico 

3 

Holland 

15 

Norway.      .    

New  Zealand 

Peru 

19 
5 
15 

Philippines  

Puerto  Rico  ,  . 

3 
g 

Canal  Zone  .     . 

1 

Spam 

g 

Sweden 

43 

Swrtrerland  .. 

14 

Thailand 

6 

Taiwan 

5 

Union  of  South  Africa       

3 

Uganda       

1 

United  Kingdom             

199 

UruRuay                           

8 

Venezuela 

8 

Total 

15,801,000 

903 

(c)  the  work  is  related  to  high  priority 
military  requirements  in  which  it  has  been 
determined  that  sufficient  trained  VS.  man- 
power is  not  available  and  that  supplemen- 
tation is  required. 

(d)  the  work  Involves  use  of  a  unique  or 
unusual  facility  not  available  In  the  United 
States  and  which  should  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  United  States  for  practical  reasons. 

(e)  the  work  fulfills  a  need  for  confirma- 
tion or  replication  of  U.S.  investigations  In  an 
environment   outside   of   the   United   States. 

(f)  the  work  involves  an  outstanding, 
unique  scientist  whose  qualifications  and  in- 
terest in  a  problem  cannot  be  matched  fiy 
any  of  his  peers  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
conte:<t  "outstanding"  should  be  rigorously 
interpreted  and  an  examination  should  be 
made  of  the  reasons  why  support  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  a  resilent. 

(g)  the  work  Involves  unique,  original,  or 
proprietary  ideas,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
UJS.  scientists  would  result  in  either  a 
violation  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Investigator  or  his  organization  or  in  a  con- 
flict with  generally  accepted  U.S.  rules  and 
codes  of  ethics,  practices,  courtesy,  or  prece- 
dence. 


Obligations  for  foreign  research.  Department 

of  Defense,  fiscal  years  1966-68 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Agency 


Fiscal       Fiscal 
year  year 

1966         1%7 


Fiscal 
year 
1968 


Army  |  2.939 

Navy  .. ,  1.239 

Air  Force |  5.  534 

ARPA. ,  1,374 

DASA '  250 

Department  ol  Defense  ...  11,336 


2.450 

1.895 

4,934 

853 

17 


2.454 

•  7, 323 

'5,914 

860 


10,149  I     16.551 


'  No  funding  information  available. 


I  These  include  $7,600,000  ol  excess  foreign  currency  authori- 
zation (Public  LaA  430)  included  in  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request 

Special    Report:    U.S.    Army    Sponsored 
RES£j\RCH  I.N  Japan 
(Prepared  for  the  chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  June  5,  1967) 

The  U.S.  Army  conducts  a  program  which 
supports  research  by  outstanding  Japanese 
scientists  who  have  unique  capabilities  in 
Ideas,  facilities  or  access  to  material  which 
Is  not  obtainable  in  the  U.S.  The  program 
in  Japan  is  complementary  to  the  research 
program  being  conducted  In-house  and  sup- 
ported extramurally  by  the  U.S,  Army  In 
American  institutions.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment Is  aware  of  the  Intent  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program.  Individual  scientists 
submit  unsolicited  proposals  for  research, 
with  the  approval  of  their  universities  or 
institutions.  The  proposals  are  evaluated  by 
technically  competent  scientists  in  the  U.S. 
as  to  the  uniqueness,  scientific  merit,  out- 
standing capability  of  the  investigator  and 
Interest  to  the  Army  research  program.  The 
Institvitlon  and  the  U.S.  share  the  cost  of 
the  research  and  pool  resources  to  assist  the 
scientist  in  achieving  a  high  level  of  excel- 
lence in  his  own  project.  Oftentimes,  the 
grantee  Institution  provides  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  total  cost. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  research  is 
the  investigator's  own  project  and  not  a 
project  proposed  by  the  Army.  The  Army 
does  not  in  any  way  propose,  specify  or 
direct  the  project.  From  conception  to  com- 
pletion, the  research  project  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal  investigator.  All 
grantees  in  Japan  do  publish  extensively  In 
the  open  scientific  and  professional  Journals. 
To  insure  that  the  full  scientific  data  Is  made 
freely  available  because  few  Journals  will 
accept  reports,  grantees  submit  an  annual 
report  of  the  results  of  their  work.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  reports  Is  unlimited.  The 
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only  other  reporting  requirement  Ls  the  sub- 
mlBslon  of  a  fiscal  report,  purely  for  adniln- 
Utrattve  purposes,  to  Insure  the  funds  were 
used  for  the  research  There  are  no  further 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  grantees 

The  support  to  research  In  Japan  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  basic  medical  re- 
search. The  research  projects  cuver  a  wide 
area  and  are  as  diverse  <is  the  interests  of 
Japanese  medical  scientists  They  range  from 
fundamental  studies  of  sensory  neurophysi- 
ology to  studies  related  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  endemic  to  Japan. 
such  as  Japanese  B  encephalitles.  clonorchls 
sinensis  Infections  (kanlcyuchu  shoi  and 
Bchlstoaomlasls.  Although  the  research  Is  of 
Interest  to  the  US  Army  it  is  related  to  the 
heaJth  problems  of  the  Japanese  people 

A  complete  listing  of  these  current  re- 
search topics  U  attached 

Current  life  jctencfi  contracts  and  grants  \n 
Japan  June  I    1967 
(Institution,  title,  and  funding] 
Kyushu     University.       Structure     & 
Function  of  Photoreceptor  ic  Chem- 

oreceptor"    M.  000 

Institute  of  Microbiology  &  Chemis- 
try. "On  Drug-Resistance  of  Shigel- 

lae  *  Staphylococci' -   10.339 

Klta«ato     Institute,     'Immunity     In 

Local  Antibody  &  Its  Nature  ■ 6.050 

Kyoto  University.  'Interreiatlon  Be- 
tween  Virus   ti   Host   at    Molecular 

Level"    5  507 

Kanazawa  University.  'Neuronal  Reg- 
ulation of  Feeding"  .- 9  243 

Nara  Medical  College,  'Electron  Ml- 
croacope    Study    on    Infectious    & 

Serum  Hepatitis " --    .      —     l  463 

Nara  Medical  College,  Japanese  B 
Kncepballtla  Virus  w  Elec  Micro- 
scope'     - 2  945 

Yodogaw*  Christian  Hospital.     Asth- 
ma and  Air  Pollution    ( Osaka  i".-.   10,  170 
Nagasaki    University,    '  Dehydrogena- 

tlon  Complexes  in  Mammals" 7  982 

Kltasato  University,  "Antiviral  Ac- 
tivity of  Ouanylhydra-zones    -     3,  520 

ChltM  University.  Chemotherapy  & 
Serodlagnoels     for     Clonorchls    Sl- 

nesls   Infection" 3.000 

Hiroshima  University,  Vagal  Re- 
sponses to  Brain  Stimulation  " 1,  139 

Kelo  University.  "Effects  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion   (Japan)' 15  250 

Sasaki  Institute,  'Chromosomal 
Changes  Associated  with  Altered 
Biological  Characters  in  Homolo- 
gous Transplants" 4.  550 

Kyoto  Prefectural  University  of  Medi- 
cine, "Erythrocyte  Destruction  Due 
to  Strenuous  Muscular  Exercise  '..     4.  515 
Kelo     University.      "Encephalitozoon 

Infection    In   Man". 4,  7'28 

Hokkaido  University,  '  Physaological 
Activity  of  the  Brown  Adipose  Tis- 
sue"   .- 6.014 

Kumamoto  University,  "Endogenous 
Mechanism  of   Vascular   Responses 

In  Inflanunatlon  ". 4  480 

Yokohama  City  University  Anti- 
bodies    of     Japanese     Encephalitis 

WEE  ft  Vaccinia" 2.  576 

Kumamoto  University.  "Biologic  Re- 
actions   of    Cellular    Antibodies    & 

their   Properties'    7.250 

Kobe  University,    "Mammalian  Brain 

PuncUon    In    Vitro'    23.823 

Yokohama  City  University,    Skin  Test 

for  FUarlasU'   6,026 

Kyushu  University,  "Biophysical 
Studies   of   the    Intestinal    Smooth 

Muscle' , __     9.820 

Osaka  City  University,  Purification 
of  Protective  Antigen  of  Gram -neg- 
ative Bacteria'   6  464 

Yamashlna  Institute  for  Ornithology 
&  Zoology,  "Migratory  Animal  Path- 
ological Survey   (Japan)  " 5  600 

Tokyo  University,  'EfTect  of  Air  Pol- 
luting Chemical  Oases  Upon  Im- 
munologic Processes  m  .\nimals"..     5,712 


Current  life  sciences  contracts  and  grants  in 
Japan.  June  1.  1967 — Continued 

I  Institution,  title,  and  funding] 
Kyuto    University,    "Biophysical    and 
Biochemical  Studies  on  Microsomes 
of   Nervous  Tissues  " 3,  120 

Department  of  Defense  statiattes  on  foreign 
area  re^earcK 

1  Funds  appropriated  for  research  abroad 

(.Vil/ions) 
Research  In  foreign  countries:  ' 

fiscal    year     1967 _    »38   7 

Fiscal    year    1968 '  45   1 

Social     science     rese:irch     in     foreign 
countries 

Fiscal    year    1967 2   750 

Fiscal    year    1968         3   048 

Of  these  amounts.  $10  149  M  (VY  67»  and 
*  16  551  M  (FY  68)  are  research  known  to  be 
performed  In  foreign  laboratories  The  bal- 
ance consists  of  an  estirnate  of  funds  going 
to  US  performers  for  support  of  research 
conducted  abroad  The  records  do  not  show 
m  detail  what  fraction  of  these  funds  are 
expended  overseas  Therefore,  this  estimate 
probably  errors  on  the  high  side 

-  Includes  $7  6  M  exce.s.s  forel»;n  currency 
authorization  (PL  480)  included  In  FY  68 
Budget  Request 

2  Funds  appropriated  for  projects  oriented 
towards  foreign  policy  problems. 

{ Millions) 
Totals 

Fiscal    year    1967 »27   734 

Fiscal    year     1968 27  674 

3  Sums  spent  on  social  science  research 
for  Thailand  and  Vietnam  for  the  1967  and 
1968  fiscal  years. 

(Millions) 

Vietnam : 

Fiscal   year    1967 |2   628 

Fiscal   year    1968 1   936 

TTiHlland 

Fiscal  year  1967 .  186 

FLscal   year    1968    .872 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  POWER  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
entitled  "The  Gaslight  Industry."  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Wallace  I.  Roberts,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  June  26  edition  of  the 
Nation 

I  have  long  maintained  that  New 
England  must  speak  and  act  as  a  region 
With  this  in  mind,  I  have  advocated  co- 
operation between  public  and  private 
power  companies  which  would  provide 
the  necessary  stimulation  of  competition 
to  increase  the  supply  of  lower  cost  pow- 
er for  New  England  Nowhere  is  this  need 
for  cooperation  more  evident  than  in  the 
present  situation  which  exists  between 
the  private  power  companies  themselves 
and  between  the  private  and  public  pow- 
er utilities  Mr  Roberts'  article  is  most 
perceptive  and  presents  a  keen  insight 
ijito  the  need  for  a  realistic  and  compre- 
hensive long-range  private  and  public 
power  program  for  New  Eimland 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr:  Rob- 
erts' article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nfw   Encl,<.nd   PowtR     The   CIasucht 

Indistry 

I  By  Wallace  I   Roberts) 

Since  the  gaslight  era.  power  In  New  Eng- 
land has  been  controlled  by  the  private  com- 
panies, but  recent  developments  Initiated  by 


public-power  advocates  suggest  that  the 
"Vankee  capitalists,  who  have  administered 
the  industry  with  an  amazing  lack  of  their 
traditional  Ingenuity,  may  be  forced  to 
change  their  ways  Except  for  a  transmission 
system  half  owned  by  Vermont  and  provid- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  the  state's  electric 
needs,  there  are  no  large  publicly  owned 
generating  or  transmission  systems  In  the 
six  Ktiites,  so  they  have  escaped  until  now 
the  passionate,  flag-waving  defenses  of  free 
enterprise  that  have  previously  been  exhib- 
ited in  private  vs  public  power  battles  in 
nearly  every  other  section  of  the  country 
The  controversy  In  New  England  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  series  of  complicated  legal  and 
financial  maneuvers,  a  somewhat  misleading 
public  relations  and  advertising  campaign, 
and  intensive  political  lobbying.  It  has  ali 
been  most  decorous,  but  with  the  April  an- 
nouncement by  the  Justice  Department  that 
it  is  making  preliminary  Investigations  of 
possible  antitrust  violations  by  the  private 
New  England  utilities,  and  with  the  threat 
of  .<:lmllar  action  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission   things  may  become  less  restrained 

Beginning  two  years  ago  with  a  request 
for  money  to  finance  engineering  studies  for 
a  federal  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  near  the  town  of  Dickey  In  north- 
ern M.'Une  the  conflict  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped on  several  additional  fronts  It  prom. 
Ises  not  to  be  over  for  some  time,  given  the 
determination  and  recent  successes  of  the 
public-power  groups  and  the  distaste  for 
change  exhibited  by  most  private  company 
officials. 

If  there  Is  no  agreement  about  what  kind 
of  power  projects  to  build,  there  Is  absolute 
agreement  as  to  why  they  are  necessary- 
New  Englands  electric  rates  are  the  highest 
of  any  region  In  the  country  There  are  many 
ways  to  compare  the  cost  of  electricity,  and 
by  any  of  them  the  New  England  states,  ex- 
cept  Vermont  with  Its  public  power,  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion figures  for  1963  show  that  the  average 
price  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  by  the  private 
utilities  in  New  England  was  2  48c  compared 
to  1  77r  for  the  private  utilities  of  the  coun- 
try, a  difference  of  40  per  cent.  Similar  com- 
parison reveals  that  fewer  kilowatt-hours 
per  cu.stomer  are  sold  in  New  England 
Higher  prices  Inhibit  sales,  and  lower  sales 
force  the  prices  even  higher  because  a  smaller 
total  revenue  must  be  spread  over  the  fixed 
charges 

Private  company  executives  acknowledge 
the  region's  high  rates,  but  their  reply  has 
become  as  automatic  as  an  echo:  "Yes.  but 
our  fuel  and  labor  costs  and  taxes  are  so 
hUjh  "  There  is  some  substance  to  that  ex- 
planation, though  Joseph  C  Swidler,  for- 
mer FPC  chairman,  said  several  years  ago 
that  if  New  England  utilities  had  to  pay  only 
average  fuel  costs,  the  region's  electric  bills 
would  be  lowered  by  less  than  5  percent 

An  equally  substantive  explanation,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  administrative  expenses 
riin^e.  depending  on  how  they  are  measured, 
from  33  to  100  per  cent  above  the  national 
average,  and,  according  to  William  D  Ship- 
man,  professor  of  economics  at  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege account  for  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
the  difference  between  the  average  price  for 
electricity  In  New  England  and  In  the  rest  of 
the  country  Local  taxes,  which  are  one-third 
higher  for  New  England  utilities,  are  the  only 
significant  Inequity  that  Is  apparently  be- 
yond much  control. 

The  most  important  factor  In  rate  reduc- 
tions is  increased  per  capita  use  Because 
New  England  Is  an  "old"  region  In  demo- 
graphic terms,  neither  Its  Industry  nor  Its 
ptipulatlon,  and  hence  Its  per  capita  use  of 
electricity,  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  A  slow  growth  rate  In  per  capita 
vise  Is  almost  a  buUt-ln  barrier  to  lowering 
prices,  but  reductions  can  be  encouraged  by 
cutting  costs  through  efllclencles. 

Compounding  the  high  fuel  costs,  the  coal 
or  oil  Is  burned  in  plants  that  for  the  most 
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part  are  little  old  teakettles,  barely  able  to 
get  up  enough  steam  to  whistle,  when  com- 
pared to  the  giant  and  efflclent  boller-tur- 
blne-generator  combinations  that  have  been 
available  for  years.  The  region  does  have 
one  show  piece,  the  Brayton  Point.  Mass., 
plant  of  the  New  England  Power  Co.  It 
opened  In  1964  and  was  rated  by  the  FTC 
as  the  most  efficient  In  the  country,  but  for 
thirteen  years  before  that  New  England  had 
no  entry  on  the  commission's  list  of  the  top 
ten  m06t  efflclent  plants. 

Mechanical  Inefficiency  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  region's  age  or  geographical  deficien- 
cies; It  Is  the  result  of  admii^lstratlve  de- 
cisions. Two  generations  ago,  Samuel  Insull, 
the  man  who  did  for  electricity  what  Henry 
Ford  did  for  the  automobile,  showed  the 
power  Industry  that  it  was  much  more  effi- 
cient to  use  large  generating  plants  serving 
as  many  |>eople  as  possible.  No  one  believed 
him  at  first,  and  It  might  appear  that  many 
private  company  executives  in  New  England 
6tm  don't.  On  average,  the  public  utilities 
companies  of  the  country  serve  three  times 
&g  many  people  as  do  the  companies  of  New 
England,  and  there  are  more  than  one  and 
a  half  times  as  many  people  for  every  gen- 
erating plant.  This  means  for  New  England 
more  executives,  more  plants  and  lines  to 
maintain,  more  secretaries,  more  mainte- 
nance workers,  more  pensions  and  insurance, 
and  higher  labor  coets  per  customer.  New 
Englanders  are  paying  to  perpetuate  a  quaint 
private  Industry  organization  that  is  not 
nearly  as  charming  as  a  covered  bridge  and 
much  more  expensive. 

Attempts  at  consolidation  have  been  made, 
but  the  pace  Is  slow.  In  some  places  in  New 
England,  covered  bridges  have  rotted  away 
before  the  public  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  any  private 
utility  in  the  region  will  collapse,  for  they 
are  protected  by  the  state  regulatory  agencies 
and  an  apathetic  public.  Almost  all  of  tlie 
region's  utilities  make  the  maximum  profit 
allowed  by  law.  and  a  few  are  considerably 
above  the  prescribed  limit.  Blackstone  Valley 
Electric  Co.  of  Rhode  Island  earned  in  1965 
a  return  ol  9.34  per  cent,  almost  twice  the 
limit. 

Only  Vermont's  Public  Service  Board  seems 
to  take  seriously  Us  obligation  to  set  rea- 
•oaable  rates.  New  Hampeliire  and  Connectl- 
nit  appear  indifferent  at  best,  and  the  regu- 
latory agencies  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  have  exhibited  what  can  only 
be  called  an  affection  for  the  private  compa- 
nies. The  Maine  and  Massachusetts  agencies 
have  been  hostile,  almost  insulting,  to  re- 
cent appearances  by  public -power  groups. 

Part  of  this  situation  results  from  the  fact 
that  none  ol  the  agencies  has  money  or  staff 
to  do  an  adequate  Job.  Most  are  so  short  of 
skilled  help  that  they  are  forced  to  accept 
company  operating  statistics  as  a  basis  for 
determining  rates.  Unless  the  public  de- 
mands It.  the  regulatory  agencies  are  not 
hkely  to  hire  qualified  accountants  or  engi- 
neers, and  the  prevailing  public  attitude  Is 
that  the  cost  of  electricity  has  formed  a 
t-lamvirat*  with  death  and  t;ixes.  The  re- 
s'alt  is  that  the  regulatory  agencies  are  per- 
muiuig  monopolies  to  earn  gi^>od  profits  with 
equipment  and  organi2;aionaI  structures 
that  would  drive  them  to  tlie  wall  if  they 
Were  faced  with  even  moderately  aggressive 
competition.  Allowing  each  utility  exclusive 
control  of  its  sales  territory  prevents  waste- 
ful duplication  of  plan-.s  and  lines,  but  It 
»lso  cre.ites  an  attitude  of  status  quo  com- 
placency. Creative  regulatory  policies  could 
impose  penalties  for  continued  use  of  out- 
niodcd  steam  plants.  Instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  Included  in  the  rate  base. 

However,  conventional  steam  plants  have 
h'd  their  day  in  New  England.  After  1969. 
the  region's  power  industry  will  most  likely 
3'illd  only  lower-cost  nuclear  plants.  It 
already  has  an  experimental  nuclear  plant, 
Yankee,  at  Rowe.  Mass.,  and  five  others  are 
either    under    construction    or    committed. 


These  five  are  part  of  what  the  private  com- 
panies have  dubbed  their  "Big  li  Power 
Loop";  the  other  six  installations  consist  of 
five  conventional  steam  plants  and  a  pumped 
storage  plant.  AU  eleven  are  scbedtiled  to  be 
finished  by  the  end  at  1972  and  will  be  con- 
nected by  000  miles  of  345-kllOTOIt  transmis- 
sion lines.  The  cost  of  the  project  Is  about 
$900  million,  and  the  plants  will  provide 
about  6J  million  kilowatts  of  power. 

The  name  "Big  11  Power  Loop" — but  not 
the  plants  or  transmission  lines — is  a  gim- 
mick, pure  and  simple.  No  engineering  plan 
or  study  supports  the  location,  type  or  design 
of  the  plants  on  a  system-wide  basis.  It  all 
started  with  a  full-page  newspaper  adver- 
tisement announcing  the  "Loop"  and  Im- 
plying that  the  whole  thing  was  thought  out 
well  in  advance.  The  campaign,  carried  on 
with  television  commercials  costing  about 
$200,000  a  year,  was  devised  by  the  private 
companies'  trade  organization,  the  Electric 
Coordinating  Council  of  New  England 
(ECCNE),  In  response  to  the  threat  of  the 
federal  government's  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
hydroelectric  project. 

As  one  company  official  put  it:  "We  felt 
the  public  should  know  about  our  plans  be- 
cause Dickey  was  getting  a  lot  of  publicity. 
but  the  Important  thing  Is  that  the  eleven 
plants  were  planned  long  before  Dickey  came 
up.  We  did  not  Just  decide  to  build  the  plants 
after  Dickey's  first  appropriation,  as  some  of 
our  opponents  have  said." 

That  first  appropriation  for  the  government 
project  In  1965  was  for  $800,000;  last  year  it 
received  $1,100,000.  This  year.  President 
Johnson  asked  for  $1,600,000  to  finish  en- 
gineering studies  and  begin  construction. 
The  794,000-kilowatt  project  Is  to  cost  an 
estimated  $212  million  and,  If  all  goes  well 
in  Congress,  will  be  finished  In  April,  1975. 

The  dam  at  Dickey  Is  the  practical  reality 
left  over  from  the  dream  of  harnessing  the 
tides  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  at  the  eastern 
tip  of  Maine.  [See  "Reviving  Passama- 
quoddy" by  William  S.  Ellis,  The  Nation, 
July  13,  1964.1  It  was  the  request  for  its  first 
appropriation  that  started  the  political  and 
verbal  six  guns  blazing.  The  members  of  the 
ECCNE  opened  an  Intensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign and  sent  their  forces  to  Washington 
equipped  with  large  packets  of  propaganda 
purporting  to  show  that  Dickey  was  objec- 
tionable on  Just  about  any  conceivable 
ground.  They  had  some  effect,  especially  on 
the  New  England  delegation  of  twenty-four 
Representatives,  twenty  of  whom  voted 
against  Dickey  on  one  roll  call.  Congressional 
resistance  to  a  large  public-works  project  for 
the  home  region  Is  unusual,  and  the  New 
England  vote  raised  speculation  as  to  wheth- 
er the  area's  Congressmen  felt  more  obligated 
to  the  private  utilities  or  to  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Dickey  Is  not  enormous;  by  1980  it  will 
provide  only  1  per  cent  of  the  area's  electrical 
requirements.  But  It  will  probably  bring  with 
It  a  Northeast  Power  Commission  to  market 
the  power.  It  is  expected  that  the  cheaper 
power  of  Dickey,  combined  with  the  prodding 
effect  of  the  power  administration  on  state 
regulatory  agencies,  will  be  to  force  lower 
electrical  rates.  The  members  of  the  ECCNE 
fear,  with  Justification,  that  Dickey  will 
oblige  them  to  cut  administrative  and  gener- 
ating expenses  and  become  more  efflclent. 
The  private  companies  put  It  a  little  differ- 
ently, however,  saying  that  Dickey  will  force 
them  to  lose  money  by  trying  to  meet  its 
prices.  The  federal  government's  experience, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  that  Its  low-cost 
power  stimulates  consumption  and  Increases 
revenues  for  surrounding  private  companies. 
The  ECCNE  has  Introduced  masses  of 
statistics  at  Congressional  hearings  to  prove 
that  Dickey  will  not  break  even.  Public- 
power  advocates  pointed  out  that  the  same 
kind  of  argument  has  been  used  against 
every  federal  power  project  In  recent  years. 
In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  ECCNE  and  the  Corps  of 


Engineers,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee assigned  Its  staflT  to  Investigate  the 
situation.  Its  report,  made  public  June  5, 
offers  no  specific  recommendations,  but  con- 
cludes that  the  project  will  produce  power  at 
a  cost  lower  than  any  comparable  alternative 
proposed  by  the  ECCNE,  The  report  also  con- 
tained several  biting  observations  on  the 
long-range  planning  by  New  England's  pri- 
vate utilities  and  noted  that  the  companies 
"have  not  produced  any  docimient  suppwrt- 
Ing  central  planning  with  the  exception  of 
the  newspaper  advertisement,"  and  that  "the 
most  current  transmission  study  by  the 
ECCNE  was  completed  in  1963"  and  includes 
plans  for  none  of  the  Big  11  projects. 

The  fight  over  Dickey  Is  overshadowing 
several  other  power  conflicts  that  may  have 
even  greater  effect  on  New  England.  One  is  a 
plan  to  import  1,25  million  kilowatts,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  Dickey  would  generate,  from 
a  giant  hydroelectric  project  at  Churchill 
(formerly  Hamilton)  Falls  in  Labrador. 

This  scheme  was  seen  as  a  real  threat  by 
the  private  companies  when  it  received  the 
backing  of  Gov.  Philip  H,  Hoff  of  Vermont,  a 
bright  young  Democrat  in  the  land  of  Repub- 
licans. In  January,  1966,  he  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Republican-controlled  legislature 
which  would  have  created  a  quasi-public, 
nonprofit  corporation  to  import  the  Cana- 
dian power  and  resell  most  of  it  to  municipal 
and  cooperative  utilities  In  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

The  bill  was  sidetracked  to  the  legislative 
council  which  reported  it  unfavorably,  thus 
killing  the  bill  but  not  the  idea.  Even  before 
the  report  was  issued,  a  group  of  the  state's 
municipal  and  cooperative  managers  got  to- 
gether and  formed  their  own  company  to  do 
Just  what  the  one  outlined  in  Governor  Hoff's 
bill  would  have  done.  Ctirrently,  that  com- 
pany is  negotiating  with  both  Canadian  sup- 
pliers and  prospective  buyers  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut. 

One  group  of  prospective  customers,  the 
Municipal  Electric  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts (MEAM),  is  also  waging  the  private  vs, 
public  battle  on  several  other  fronts  and  with 
some  success.  Two  years  ago  the  MEAM  was 
dormant;  its  thirty-nine  members  serving 
239,000  customers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
private  companies  from  which  they  were 
forced  to  buy  power  at  rates  Imposed  by  the 
sellers. 

Then  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  won  an  FPC  deci- 
sion, later  upheld  by  the  U,S,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, forcing  the  New  England  Power  Co,, 
the  area's  largest  wholesaler,  to  sell  the  town 
power  at  a  wholesale  rate,  not  at  retail  as 
before.  Other  towns  followed  up  the  victory 
and  negotiated  from  NEPCO  lower  prices 
that  saved  $2  million.  Since  then  the  asso- 
ciation has  raised  its  dues,  hired  a  first-class 
Washington  lawyer  and  consultant  engineers, 
and  filed  legal  objections  to  every  move  made 
by  the  ECCNE. 

The  MEAM  h.id  tried  earlier  to  Join  the 
ECCNE.  but  the  private  companies  are  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  let  the  municipals  have 
a  say  in  the  development  of  the  region's 
power  Industry.  The  application  was  never 
actually  refused;  the  council  simply  voted 
not  to  change  a  rule  it  made  In  1964  pro- 
hibiting municipals  from  Joining.  Reversing 
a  cliche,  the  MEAM  declared:  "If  you  can't 
Join  'em.  lick  'em."  It  has  appeared  before 
itate  utility  regulatory  agencies  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  and  before  the 
FPC  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, challenging  some  of  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  Big  11  plants  and  transmission 
system,  and  hinting  that  it  may  raise  anti- 
trust objections  to  the  fact  that  the  ECCNE 
has  "blacked  out  the  municipals  from  direct 
participation  in  the  Big  11  nuclear  plants. 

Besides  trying  to  Join  the  ECCNE,  the 
MEA^'  has  tried  to  buy  its  way  into  two  of 
the  Big  11  nuclear  plants,  Maine  Yankee  and 
Vermont  Yankee.  These  plants  are  being  built 
by  various  combinations  of  the  members  of 
the  ECCNE  (a  good  but  almost  singular  ex- 
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ample  of  reglonaltzatlon  of  the  Industry  i  and 
have  about  a  dozen  owner-utilities  each 
The  MEAM  wanted  a  piece  of  each  of  these 
planta  because  the  electricity  they  generate 
win  be  •old  directly  only  to  owners,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  stock  owned 

The  M*AM  has  not  yet  had  a  clear-cut  vic- 
tory on  thU  Issue,  but  it  has  been  partly 
successful  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  The  Vermont  Pub- 
Uce  Service  Board  has  declared  that  muni- 
cipals should  be  given  a  chance  to  purchase 
stock  In  Vermont  Yankee,  and  because  of  the 
MEAM  objections,  the  FPC  has  received  a 
staff  recommendation  that  it  institute  anti- 
trust proceedings  against  the  ECCNE  if  it 
does  not  permit  the  MEAM  to  participate  in 
future  planning  The  Justice  Department  ap- 
parently has  been  made  aware  of  the  FPC  s 
staff  report.  On  April  21.  Donald  P  Turner. 
assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
antitrust  division,  la  reply  to  a  request  from 
Sen.  I/ee  Metcalf  iD  .  Mont  ) .  announced  that 
the  department  has  been  conducting  ex- 
ploratory studies'  of  the  power  industry  s 
possible  exclusion  of  municipals  and  cooper- 
atives, from  participation  In  new  generation 
and  transmission  systems  planned  by  the 
private  companies  Mr  Turner  did  not  men- 
tion New  England  specitlcally  but  Senator 
Metcalf.  who  has  recently  pained  the  in- 
dustry's leaders  with  his  btolc,  O'f^cnargr, 
had  referred  to  the  situation  in  New  England 
In  bis  request  for  antitrust  action 

The  answer  to  New  England  s  power  prob- 
lems la  not  simply  a  matter  of  choice  be- 
tween private  and  public  power,  government 
bureaucracy  can  be  Just  as  inefflcient  as  pri- 
vate maJiagement.  What  Is  needed  above  all. 
whether  It  La  private  or  public.  Is  a  regional 
power  comp«jiy.  or  at  most  two  or  three  If  it 
must  be  private,  a  correspondlnk;  and  effec- 
tive regional  regulatory  agency  and  compet- 
ing public  projects  must  als«i  be  established 
The  area  is  too  small,  its  population  too 
dense.  Its  problems  too  common  to  deal  with 
electricity  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  or  to 
allow  It  to  remain  exclusively  a  private  busi- 
ness. The  private  companies  claim  that  they 
are  moving  toward  reglonallzatlon  They  said 
that  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  and  there  has 
been  little  chancre  The  private  company 
executives  are  wrestling  with  their  own  egos; 
what  preaident.  even  of  a  small,  loca.1  power 
company,  wants  to  t)ecome  the  district  man- 
ager of  a  alx-state  monolith''  In  this  sense  as 
In  several  others,  it  can  be  said  that  the  pri- 
vate companies  are  not  acting  in  the  public 
interest  because  they  are  t>ound  to  laissez- 
faire  capitalism,  and  that  was  proved  obso- 
lete before  KdUon  set  up  hla  Pearl  Street 
station. 


REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  MLssouii  Mr  President. 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries.  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  In  all  rehabilitation  programs. 
In  the  last  Congress.  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  the  legislation  which  authorized 
the  Federal  work-release  program. 

On  Monday.  June  19.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  an  article  about 
a  very  encouraging  14-month  experi- 
mental rehabilitation  program  being 
conducted  at  the  Lorton  Youth  Center. 
The  program,  known  as  Challenge.  Is  an 
education  and  job-training  project  run 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Children 
and  Youth.  Five  VISTA  volunteers  are 
helping  to  conduct  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 


Challenge    at    I.ortun      Inmates    F'iRco 
Parule  for   Training 
(By  D^mald   I'ltzhugh) 

A  man  serving  time  at  a  correctional  in- 
stitution who  waives  his  parole  date  so  he 
can  stay  on  the  Inside  and  finish  barl)er  train- 
lug  must  want  a  Job  pretty  badly. 

Two  men  at  the  l.orton  Youth  Center  who 
did  just  that  recently  are  among  153  Inmates 
whn  have  been  part  of  an  ejcperlmeiita!  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  project  run  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth 
at  the  center 

Tt\e  District  Department  of  Corrections. 
which  runs  the  Youth  Center.  h.vs  been  im- 
pressed enough  with  the  exprriinent  to  offer 
all  the  Instructors  Jobs  when  the  program 
ends  in  August  And  the  work  of  hve  VISTA 
volunteers  In  the  experiment  is  being  evalu- 
ated to  see  how  this,  too,  will  fit  into  the  de- 
partments  regular  program 

Ray  Nel.son  the  departments  a.ssoclBte 
director  for  planning,  thinks  the  14-month 
experiment  called  "Challenge."  has  achieved 
several   of   Its  goals 

It  has  shown  the  value  of  vocational  train- 
ing -  not  Just  for  teaching  a  skill— but  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  Inmate  and  teach  him 
self-esteem.  Nelson  said 

And  the  program  demonstrated  that  VISTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  Americai  has  some- 
thing  to  offer   In   a  correctional   Institution. 

Tt\e  men  in  the  training  also  think  the 
project,  especially  VISTA.  Is  a  good  thing 
WlUlajn  Phifer.  22.  trained  as  a  barber,  says 
a  VISTA  worker  still  comes  by  to  see  him. 
several  months  aft.er  his  release. 

The  Challenge"  staff  signed  up  219  of  the 
300  men  at  the  center  and  let  them  choose 
one  of  seven  training  areas  The  men  were 
then  enrolled  In  cl;i6ses  as  their  parole  or 
rele.isc  date  approached 

CHOICE    IMPORTANT 

Being  able  to  pick  their  training  is  im- 
portant to  the  men.  explained  Reginald 
Baker.  22.  who  wivs  a  member  of  the  painting 
rl.ias  "I  wanted  it  I  can  kick  nobody  but  me 
If  I  fail  " 

Few  have  failed  The  sttiff  h.is  found  work 
f"r  34  of  the  36  men  who  have  been  released 
since  their  lr.uning  ended  Three  of  the  36 
h.ive  been  convicted  of  crimes  since  then,  all 
withm  two  weeks  of  their  relea.se 

The  Challenge  '  project  was  started  after 
the  end  of  a  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Job  program,  which  was  criti- 
cized by  an  evaluation  team  from  Catholic 
University  and  not  refunded  after  an  18- 
month  demonstration  period  ended  last 
June  The  evaluation  suggested  more  com- 
munity support  for  the  men  and  fewer  de- 
partmental restrictions  during  experimenta- 
tion. 

"Challenge"  has  received  outstanding  sup- 
port from  business,  according  to  Leon  Lel- 
t)erg.  project  director  The  Northern  Virginia 
Steel  Co  donated  two  arc  welding  machines 
In  trade  for  first  pick  of  the  graduates." 
he  said 

On  the  other  hand.  Nelson  thinks  the  de- 
partment may  substitute  data  processing  for 
painting  because  there  was  some  difficulty 
getting  the  men  into  the  union  and  having 
them  work  on  government  contracts  with 
prison  records 

Nelson  feels  that  VIST.A  s  work  with  the 
men  and  their  families  has  been  valuable. 
"They  have  t>een  able  to  esi.ibllsh  very  sig- 
nificant relationships  with  the  mmau-s."  he 
said 

The  VIST.\  workers  tutored  the  men  Indi- 
vidually at  night,  visited  their  families  and 
ran  a  varied  program  outside  of  class.  Includ- 
ing group  discussions,  films  and  classes  in 
Negro  history 

They  even  organized  an  art  show  of  welded 
sculpture.  15  pieces  of  which  sold  for  •457— 
which  went  to  the  men— during  a  week- 
long  showing  In  the  lobby  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

Essentially,  the  project  rai.sed  the  morale 
of  the  men  at  the  Youth  Center,  according 


to  Dr    l^cuben  Horlick,  center  director,  who 

said:  "There  has  been  a  change  in  the  men 

they   are   self-assured    and   they   have  some 
staying  power  " 

The  Corrections  Department  now  plans  to 
a-sk  Congress  for  permission  to  Juggle  its 
budget  to  take  over  when  the  experimental 
program  ends  in  .August. 


RESTORATION    OF    PORT    GORGES 
CASCO   BAY,   MAINE 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
published  In  the  Portland.  Maine.  Eve- 
ning' Expres.s  of  June  29.  1967. 

I  believe  It  appropriate  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  growing  criticism  of  the 
antlpoverty  program,  that  Senators  be 
made  aware  of  the  constructive  work  be- 
ing performed  by  the  Portland  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  Under  a  planned  pro- 
gram for  the  restoration  of  historic  Fort 
Gorges  in  Casco  Bay.  a  15-boy  crew  Is 
learning  the  value  of  work  experience 
while  contributing  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  one  of  Maine's  few  Civil  War  garri- 
sons. I  congratulate  the  leaders  of  this 
program  for  their  vigor  and  Initiative  In 
conducting  a  project  designed  to  benefit 
both  disadvantaged  youths  and  the  com- 
munity. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Fort  Gorges  FACXi-imNC  Is  Rescmeb 
(By  Harrison  Brown) 

Ptirt  Gorges  lies  dreaming  under  the  gentle 
.summer  sun. 

In  fact  It  has  lain  that  way  for  more  than  a 
century  of  summers,  tvecause  the  picturesque 
prominence  In  the  middle  of  Portland's  har- 
bf>r  has  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger,  seldom 
shot  at  all  and  indeed  has  never  been  fully 
gurrLsoned 

But  thlng<;  are  picking  up  Ftar  the  second 
summer  a  15-boy  crew  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  tidying  up  the  place  with  the 
eventual  aim  of  making  the  city-owned  for- 
mer bastion  a  park  which  should  be  a  tourist 
attraction  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Construction  of  Port  Gorges  was  started  in 
1857  when  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  to  be- 
come the  first  and  only  president  of  the  Con- 
federated States  of  America,  was  the  U.S. 
Socretiiry  of  War. 

Halfway  through  the  massive  Job  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  and  during  the  years  when 
Yankee  t>oys  were  bleeding  and  dying  at 
Antletam  and  Gettysburg  a  big  crew  of  stay- 
at-homes  labored  on  the  fort  at  war-inflated 
wages 

Eight<^n  sixty-five,  the  rear  of  victory. 
came,  and  the  fort  was  finally  finished  at  the 
then-aatronomlcai  cost  of  $890,000  to  begin 
its  career  of  more  than  a  century  of  disuse 

In  rehabilitating  the  fort  to  make  it  safe 
and  accessible  to  visitors,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  CorpMi  had  to  have  water  transporta- 
tion from  and  to  the  mainland. 

Now  the  corps  has  it  and  more  is  on  the 
way  In  May  of  last  year  three  husky  Liberty 
b<iats.  on  loan  from  the  Navy,  arrived  m 
South  Portland  from  Boston  on  the  broad 
deck  of  the  Coast  Guard  buoy  tender  Cow- 
slip 

The  three  boats  needed  plenty  of  fixing. 
Under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Donald  A.  Cran- 
dall  of  Peaks  Island,  the  boys  went  to  work. 

They  have  already  put  one  l>oat,  the  Op- 
portunity, into  mint  condition  and  she  is 
now  the  steady  ferry.  The  boys  have  wooded 
down  a  second  tx)at  ready  for  recaulking  and 
when  she  is  finished  they'll  start  on  the  third 

The  boau  are  36  feet  long,  10  feet  in  beam 
and   weigh    11.500  pounds  apiece.  Although 
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badly  dried  out  from  11  years  of  storage 
under  cover,  they  are  stoutly  built  with  yel- 
low pine  planking,  oak  frames  and  declts 
and  all  bronze-fastened. 

The  worst  problem  in  rehabilitation  was 
removal  of  old  paint  wliich  had  built  up  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  tiiickness.  With  eco- 
nomical diesel  fxjwer  they  will  do  nine  knots 
and  carry  40  persons  apiece. 

Thomas  L.  Curtis,  retired  Marine  Corps 
captain,  coordinator  in  cliarge  of  the  fort 
rehabilitation,  said  that  the  first  step  after 
the  cleanup  work  is  the  construction  of  a 
dock.  At  present  a  motorboat  can  land  at  the 
fort  only  when  the  tide  is  about  two-thirds 
full.  At  other  times  visitors  must  go  ashore 
from  larger  craft  in  rowboats. 

Curtis  pointed  out  the  vast  potentialities 
of  the  fort  as  a  picnic  and  scenic  spot.  He 
also  iK>lnted  out  the  vast  amount  of  work 
needed  to  make  the  place  safe  and  attractive. 
The  fort  last  had  a  caretaker  in  1912  and.  In 
the  55  years  since,  vandals  have  done  their 
worst.  Interior  woodwork  of  the  garrison 
portion  has  been  ripped  out  and  destroyed 
and  obscenities  adorn  the  walls  in  large  let- 
tering. 

But  vandals  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  to  the  masonry  The  exterior  walls  fac- 
ing seaward  are  solid  granite  four  feet  thick 
and  the  garrison  portion  has  walls  of  30- 
Inch  granite  faced  inside  with  brick  and 
plaster.  In  fact  not  even  professional  wreck- 
ers have  been  able  to  make  much  headway. 
Many  years  ago  an  outfit  moved  in  to  salvage 
some  of  the  granite  but  the  project  was  given 
up  as  a  hopeless  Job  after  a  few  tons  were 
removed. 

Nature  threatens  to  do  a  Job  at  which 
vandals  and  salvagers  have  failed.  Although 
the  roof  above  the  double  tier  of  gun  ports 
is  covered  with  12  feet  of  gravel,  the  rains 
and  snows  of  more  than  a  century  has  seeped 
through  and  leached  the  lime  from  the  ma- 
sonry to  form  stalactites  in  the  groined  brick 
ceilings.  And  the  process  has  continued  for 
so  long  that  stalagmites  are  beginning  to 
grow  upward  from  the  stone  floors,  as  in  a 
natural  eons-old  cave. 

The  boys  on  the  Job  are  paid  $1.40  an  hour 
for  a  four-day  week.  On  Fridays,  the  fifth 
day.  they  must  attend  counselling  sessions 
to  remain  in  good  standing  as  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  members.  Ages  run  from  16  to 
21  and  many  of  the  youngsters  are  still  in 
school.  Several  have  shown  aptitude  at 
skilled  taslts,  such  as  repairing  and  operating 
boats.  Gary  Soule,  who  graduated  this  year 
from  Portland  High  School  and  is  headed  for 
Northeastern  Business  College  in  September, 
is  crew  supervisor. 

Boys  will  be  boys  and  will  often  goof  off, 
Curtis  admits,  but  disciplinary  problems  are 
few  and  the  youngsters   like   their  work. 


LIMITATION  OF  USE  OF  ELEC- 
TRONIC AND  MECHANICAL  EAVES- 
DROPPING DEVICES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  recently  published 
the  new  regulations  Issued  by  Attorney 
Cieneral  Ramsey  Clark  placing  severe 
limitations  on  the  use  by  Federal  agents 
of  electronic  and  mechanical  eaves- 
dropping devices.  The  regulations  as  a 
practical  matter  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
such  devices  except  with  the  permission 
of  one  party  to  the  conversation,  and 
even  in  this  situation  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Attorney  General  is  to  be 
obtained.  An  agency  head  in  an  emer- 
Rency  can  authorize  such  use,  but  the 
Attorney  General  must  be  notified 
within  24  hours  and  the  emergency  ex- 
plained. 

National  security  situations  are  exempt 
from  the  new  regulations,  but  Federal 
agencies  handling  national  security  mat- 


ters are  to  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  use  of  electronic 
devices. 

This  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
extending  and  implementing  an  earlier 
Presidential  directive  is  most  commend- 
able. Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
Berger  case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
strictly  limited  State  use  of  such  devices, 
these  regulations  hold  out  a  promise  of 
renewed  privacy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcer  strive  to  strengthen  con- 
stitutional protection  rather  than  search 
for  means  to  avoid  them.  For  37  years. 
Attorneys  General  have  followed  the 
most  strained  construction  of  the  Federal 
wiretap  statute  so  as  to  permit  certain 
law-enforcement  wiretapping.  Attorney 
General  Clark,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fuses to  close  his  eyes  to  the  words  of 
the  statute  and  admits  that  it  prohibits 
law-enforcement  tapping. 

But  more  than  this,  the  new  regula- 
tions for  the  first  time  sweep  aside  the 
fog  of  confusion  that  has  surrounded 
law-enforcement  use  of  all  electronic  de- 
vices and  establishes  clear-cut  prohibi- 
tions and  guidelines.  The  regulations  rec- 
ognize fully  the  right  of  privacy  and  its 
importance  to  the  American  people.  The 
Attorney  General  deserves  the  praise  of 
every  citizen  for  strengthening  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  these  regulations  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  Is  begin- 
ning to  bear  real  fruit.  During  the  psist 
2  years,  as  we  have  sought  to  end  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal  use  of  snooping 
devices,  we  have  witnessed  a  number  of 
small  forward  steps — new  mail-cover 
regulations,  new  law  prohibiting  the 
opening  of  first-class  mail,  the  Presi- 
dent's 1965  directive,  and  others. 

But  now  we  have  our  first  major  vic- 
tory. Experience  has  shown  us,  however, 
that  this  may  be  a  paper  victory  only, 
unless  close  supervision  follows.  Agencies 
and  agents,  among  whom  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  have  become  a  way  of 
life,  will  not  change  their  ways  easily. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  will  do  all  it  can 
to  see  that  all  Federal  agencies  comply. 

With  this  victory  won  and  with  the 
significant  assist  of  the  Berger  case,  it  is 
time  to  consolidate  gains  and  push  on 
to  strengthen  privacy  against  private 
snooping. 

Pending  before  the  subcommittee  at 
this  time  is  S.  928,  which  would  use  the 
full  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  curb  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  such  gadgets  for  private  use.  The  fol- 
lowing proposition  would  seem  to  go,  al- 
most without  saying:  If,  as  a  necessary 
step  to  protect  our  dwindling  right  to 
privacy,  electronic  eavesdropping  is  to  be 
severely  restricted  for  law  enforcement, 
even  more  stringent  restrictions  should 
be  placed  on  all  private  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. This  is  what  8.  928  is  designed 
to  do. 

We  have  discussed  informally  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  certain  amend- 
ments to  S.  928  which  were  proposed  as  a 
result  of  our  lengthy  hearings  on  this 
bill.  The  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  will  meet 
on  July  18,  1967,  to  discuss  the  bill  and 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  hoped 


that  at  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  make 
a  final  recommendation  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  prompt  action 
on  a  bill. 

If  anyone  doubts  tlie  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  private  sector,  there  is  a  wide 
assortment  of  articles  and  materials 
which  document  the  terrifying  situation 
which  now  exists.  Recently,  the  'Wall 
Street  Journal  published  one  such  article 
written  by  Stanley  Penn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the. 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  also 
that  the  text  of  the  new  regulations  as 
carried  by  the  New  York  Times,  and  a  re- 
lated article  WTitten  by  Fred  Graham, 
the  Times'  able  legal  analyst,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bug  Business:  Growing  Private  Use  of 
Eavesdropping  Gear  Brings  Spurt  in 
Sales — Electronic  Devices  Become  Small- 
er, More  Versatile — Criticism  Has  Little 
ErFECT— Debugging  Also   Is   Booming 

(By  Stanley  Penn) 
Dad,   do   you   worry   that   your   son    takes 
drugs? 

A  tiny  eavesdropping  device,  advertised  by 
a  Manhattan  retailer,  may  help  you  discover 
the  awful  truth.  Conceal  the  J59.95  radio 
transmitter  in  the  base  of  the  home  tele- 
phone. Then  tune  an  ordinary  FM  radio  re- 
ceiver in  another  room  and  listen  unob- 
served to  your  son's  phone  calls. 

Mom,  do  you  suspect  Dad  of  infidelity? 
The  "bumper  beeper,"  a  small,  powerful 
transmitter  priced  at  $280  by  a  Miami,  Fla.. 
manufacturer,  will  help  you  trail  hubby  to 
his  trysting  place.  Hide  the  bug  inside  the 
bumper  of  his  car.  Held  In  place  by  a  magnet, 
the  transmitter  will  send  signals  to  a  tailing 
car,  pinpointing  the  distance  and  direction 
of  your  errant  mate. 

Bugging  is  big  business,  and  It's  getting 
bigger,  manufacturers  and  retailers  claim. 
Once,  law  enforcement  officers  were  the  chief 
users  of  hidden  microphones  and  telephone 
taps;  today,  a  majority  of  the  devices  are 
said  to  be  in  private  hands.  Electronic  snoops 
are  popular  for  bedroom  bugging  in  divorce 
cases  and  for  industrial  espionage.  And  a 
small  Texas  maker  of  bugs  confides  that  em- 
ployers find  the  devices  handy  in  spying  on 
workers  "to  see  if  they  are  loyal  and  honest." 

RESTRICTING   EAVESDROPPING 

At  both  the  Federal  and  state  levels  there's 
a  growing  effort  to  restrict  eavesdropping. 
Just  last  month,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  It  was  unconstitutional 
for  New  York  State  to  allow  court-approved 
eavesdropping  by  police.  At  the  same  time 
the  court  strongly  indicated  that  it  found 
the  whole  practice  of  electronic  snooping 
distasteful. 

These  moves  are  slowing  the  bug  boom — 
but  not  by  much.  A  few  suppliers  see  an 
easing  in  the  rate  of  sales  growth  because  of 
unfavorable  publicity  and  consumers'  fears 
of  possible  law  violations.  But  many  other 
manufacturers  are  capitalizing  on  the  pub- 
licity; They're  building  de-bugging  devices 
to  detect  the  same  snooping  equipment  they 
produce. 

It  isn't  possible  to  tell  how  fast  the 
spy  industry  is  growing,  since  many  eaves- 
dropping devices  such  as  wireless  mikes  are 
also  used  for  legitimate  purposes  by  enter- 
tainers, lecturers  and  the  like.  But  one  New 
York  supplier.  Security  Electronics,  says  sales 
of  transmitting  and  anti-bugglng  devices  so 
far  this  year  are  about  double  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  firm  has  customers  ranging 
"from  foreign  governments  to  Individuals 
with  marital  problems,"  an  official  says. 

Stimulating  the  public's   taste  for  espio- 
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nage  i»  a  dazzling  array  of  buys  Tiny  mikes 
c&n  b«  concealed  m  neckues  (ouaiain  pens 
and  button  holes,  linked  by  ilun  wires  to 
small  transmitters  or  tape  recorders  hidden 
In  a  ault  pocket  Transmitters  can  also  be 
stashed  tn  wrlstwatches.  table  lamps  and  In 
holes  bored  In  picture  frames. 

ASHTKAYS  AJfO  CICARETTe  LICftTTRS 

In  Dallas.  Security  Communications  builds 
miniature  transmitter.^  into  ashtrays,  ciga- 
rette lighters  and  pencil  bf>xes  'Our  skilled 
workmen  have  installed  numerous  units  that 
c'\nnot  be  detected  by  r.irmal  exanilnatlon." 
Security  proudly  advertises. 

One  of  the  tlnieat  bugs  in  commercial  use 
Is  the  "Jr.  101,"  made  by  Continental  Tele- 
phone Supply  Co,  New  York,  a  leadln?  s'lp- 
pUer  of  listening  equipment  Smaller  than 
a  dime,  the  "Jr  lOl'  measures  \  of  an  Inch 
by  ^  of  an  Inch,  and  Is  'h  of  aii  Inch  thick 
The  gadget  will  pick  up  a  voice  up  to  75 
feet  away  and  rebroadcast  it  to  a  radio  re- 
ceiver 200  to  300  feet  away.  Continental 
claims.  Its  price    »-350 

Emanuel  Mlttleman.  who  operates  from  a 
small  workshop  In  lower  Manhattan.  Is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  Henry  Pord  of 
bugging  equipment  makers  Though  he 
scorns  advertising,  his  clients  keep  increasUiK 
"If  you've  got  a  good  product  people  will  find 
out  about  It,"  he  observes 

The  "harmonic  bug,"  priced  at  MOO,  is  the 
most  celebrated  Mittiem.m  ere  itlon  It  works 
like  this:  A  transmitter  la  wired  to  the  vic- 
tim's telephone.  Then  the  eavesdropper  dials 
that  phone — from  anywhere  in  the  nation — 
and  blows  a  note  from  a  small.  50-cent  har- 
monica. The  harmonica  tone  activates  the 
hidden  transmitter  without  ringing  the  vic- 
tim's phone.  Acting  as  a  listening  device, 
the  bugged  phone  triuismlts  everything  that  s 
said  in  the  room  over  phone  lines  to  the 
eavesdropper. 

LISTKNING   THaoUCH    WALU 

Mo*t  bug  merchants  tell  customers  that 
the  burden  Is  on  them  to  ensure  that  they 
don't  violate  eave.sdropplng  laws.  The  laws, 
though,  are  quite  murky  .Acquiring  informa- 
tion through  a  trespu&s  of  a  hidden  mike  Is 
generally  considered  a  crime,  but  there  are 
ways  to  avoid  this  problem.  Continental 
Telephone  Supply,  for  example,  sells  a  stetho- 
scope mike,  equipped  with  a  powerful  ampU- 
fler,  for  Ustenlng  through  w-all.s 

Only  a  handful  of  states  have  laws  against 
the  actual  act  of  eavesdropplni;.  and  there 
aren't  any  Federal  statutes  ascaln.st  It.  There 
are,  of  course,  regulations  against  telephone 
tapping.  However,  they  probably  wouldn't 
apply  to  phone-Implanted  transmitters  like 
Mr,  Mlttleman's  harmonica  bug  '  since  these 
gadgets  monitor  conversations  in  a  room,  not 
on  a  phone  line. 

Governmental  agencies  are  getting  tougher, 
though.  In  December.  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan  of  New  York  announced  that 
a  27-month  investigation  into  eavesdrop- 
ping and  wiretapping  had  resulted  In  In- 
dictments against  28  persons  charged  with 
Invasion  of  privacy  One  private  detective 
was  accused  of  tapping  the  phones  <if  Don- 
ald Kendall,  president  of  PepsiCo  Inc 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
offered  bills  In  Congress  to  restrict  eaves- 
dropping. And  President  Johnson  seeks  to 
curtail  the  manufacture  of  electronic  bugs 
and  to  make  it  Illegal  to  buy  them  In  inter- 
state trade  or  to  advertue  them  rts  snooping 
devices.  A  bill  spons<ired  by  Sen  Edward 
Long  ( D  ,  Mo  ) .  head  of  a  subcommittee  that 
has  been  Investigating  snooping  by  Federal 
agencies.  Incorporates  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Heavy  advertising  in  mall  order  catalog"!. 
newspapers  and  magazines  has  helped  spur 
sales  of  eavesdropping  equipment  For  ex- 
ample. Signature,  the  Diners'  Club  maga- 
zine, with  a  circulation  of  820,000,  has  two 
full  pages  of  bugging  and  de-bugging  ads 
aimed  at  businessmen  in  Its  June  issue. 

Robert   M.    Brown,    author   of    The    Elec- 


tronic Invasion,  credits  James  Bond  movies 
and  spy  sho«,8  on  television  with  prompting 
the  public  t.j  buy  bugging  devices  rrack- 
Ing  a  person  halfway  around  the  world  or 
listening  In  on  conversations  a  million  miles 
away  are  made  to  seem  so  simple  that  any- 
one can  do  It."  he  says  Mr  Brown's  184- 
page  paperback,  which  shows  enthusiasts 
how  bugs  work  and  how  to  build  and  use 
them,  hiui  sold  over  22.000  copies  since  Its 
publication   In   early   May. 

Some  of  the  newer  bugs  are  proving  to  be 
a  b<x)n  to  private  eyes,  observes  Mr  Brown, 
a  licensed  Investigator  He  p<jliits  to  voice- 
actuated  tr^insmitters  and  recorders  that 
turn  themselves  on  at  the  sound  of  ojnve-- 
sation  and  shut  off  when  the  talk  ceiises. 
Thise  gadgets  do  away  with  the  need  for 
"stake-outs  " — men  who  spend  hours  In  hotel 
rooms,  ready  to  start  recorders  when  hidden 
mikes  pick  up  voices. 

RESUAPINO  THE  PROrESSIO.N 

"To  say  this  has  reshaped  the  scope  of 
professional  eavesdropping  wjuld  be  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  century,  "  says  Mr. 
Brown  Instead  of  paying  $40  to  »10u  a  day 
to  detectives  for  stake-outs,  he  adds,  cus- 
tomers can  now  get  a  full  vieei;  of  recorded 
convers.itlons  for  less  than  $200  One  result: 
More  business  fur  private  eyes  as  costs  drop, 
Mr    Bro'An   Insists. 

Increismgly.  makers  and  retailers  of  eaves- 
droppini?  dev.ces  s  rets  that  their  pioduct<i 
have  constructive  usee  In  ads,  they  point 
out  that  homeowners  can  cut  down  on  bur- 
glaries by  using  su.-ve;Uance  equipment  and 
that  businessmen  can  stave  off  nosy  com- 
petitors by  employing  anti-bugs  to  detect 
bu?s 

Thus.  Continental  Telephone  -Supply  claims 
that  with  Its  "intruder  detector"  you  can 
hear  what's  happening  In  home  or  office 
"wivhout  the  burglar  knowing  it  "  Continen- 
tal also  provides  three-man  teams  to  "elec- 
tronically sweep  '  oQlces,  seeking  out  phone 
t.\ps  or  hidden   mikes. 

One  of  many  manufacturers  that  works 
botli  sides  of  the  street  Is  a  Miami  firm, 
which  a*ks  that  Its  name  not  be  published. 
This  outfit's  line  ranges  from  the  "Tiny  Tim." 
a  transmitter  de.scrlbed  as  "Ideal  r>r  behind 
drapes  and  over  cornices,"  to  th?  "hound 
dog,'  a  detection  device  for  snifllng  signals 
of  Concealed  transmitters — Uke  tlie  "Tiny 
Tim,"  for  Instance. 

A  BRISK  BUSINESS  IN  SCRAMBLERS 

S<jme  large  electronics  concerns,  too.  are 
entering  the  de-bugglng  held  One  Is  Hewlett- 
Pack-ud  Co  ,  Palo  Alto,  Calif  .  which  Siiys  It's 
doing  a  brisk  business  In  scramblers  A 
scrambler  Is  a  battery  powered  device  that 
fits  against  a  telephone's  ni'^uthplece  and 
receiver,  electronically  scramblini?  the  words 
Into  an  unintelligible  garble  An  identical 
umt  at  the  other  end  uns»?ramble8  the  con- 
versation The  fiictory-coded  devices  sell  for 
$o50  a  pair. 

A  New  York  law  enforcement  officer  ciaiins 
that  an  ordinary  FM  radio  is  as  good  a  de- 
bugging device  .is  any.  "Just  turn  on  light 
music  or  something,  and  the  radio  signals 
will  Jam  any  concealed  FM  mike  In  the 
rtK>m  " 

But  ILirvey  C  Smith  manai^er  of  Market 
research  for  Vulcan  Materials  Co  ,  Birming- 
ham. Ala..  Is  more  cautious  He  recently  told 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  that  executives  should  com- 
pletely avoid  mentioning  confidential  data 
In  public  pl.ices. 

■  If  you  must  talk  confidentially,"  he  s;i.ld, 
"talk  In  noisy  subways  or  In  a  rattling  com- 
muter tr.iln  If  yiure  In  a  hotel  room,  talk 
In  the  bathroom  with  a  noisy  shower  turned 
on,  or  turn  on  the  radio  or  TV'  loud  And  if 
the  TV  set  doesn't  work,  get  suspicious:  it 
may  n<jt  work  because  it  h.ts  a  built-ln  mike 
attached  to  the  antenna,  terminating  in  a 
tape  recorder  La  another  room." 


(From   the   New   York   Times,   July  7,   1967| 
The  Text  or  a   Memor.vndcm   bt   .Attorney 
CiF.NERAi,  Ramsey  Clark  on  New  Regtila- 
TioNs    Limiting    WiRETAPfiNo    and    Elec- 
TRr>Nic   Eavesdropping  by   Federal  Agents 
It  l.s  essential  that  all  agencies  having  any 
ri'spon.sibiluy  for  law  enforcement  take  steps 
to   make  certain  that  electronic  and  related 
devices    designed    to    intercept,    overhear   or 
record     private     verbal     communic.itlons    be 
subject    to   tight    administrative    control   to 
assure  that  they  will  not  be  used  In  .i  manner 
which   is  illegal   and   that  even  legal   use  of 
such   devices   will    be  strictly   controlled    In 
order  further  to  assist  you  to  achieve  these 
ends,   the  following  rules  have  been  formu- 
lated. 

I.  prohibition  .\gainst  rsE  or  mecha.nical  oa 
electrical  devices  to  intercept,  overhear 
OB   record  conversations 

A.  PTohtbition  against  interception   of  tele- 

phone conversations 

1  Section  605  of  the  Communications  Act 
(Title  47.  use.  Section  605)  prohibits  the 
Interception  and  dlvulgence  or  use  of  tele- 
phone communications  and  Is  applicable  to 
Fcder.I  law  enforcement  agents. 

2  Interception  by  Federal  personnel  of 
telephone  conversations,  by  any  mechanical 
or  electronic  device,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  p.irties  to  the  conversation.  Is 
prohilite'l  by  Pres'.dentl:-!  directive,  and  this 
prohibition  applies  whether  or  not  the  inlor- 
mailon  which  may  be  acquired  through  In- 
terception Is  Intended  to  be  used  In  any  way 
or  to  be  subsequently  divulged  outside  the 
agency  Involved  Any  question  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  a  particular  device  can  be  said  to 
Involve  a  prohibited  Interception  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  should  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

3  To  further  assure  protection  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  telephone  conversations,  each  agency 
shall  adopt  rules  governing  the  Interception 
by  Its  personnel  of  telephone  con\ersatlon3 
under  circumstances  where  a  party  to  the 
conversation  has  consented  Such  rules  shall, 
where  appropriate,  provide  for  the  advance 
approval  by  the  agency  head  of  such  Inter- 
ception. 

B.  Pro'iibi/ion  against   overhearing  of  non- 

telephone  conversations 

Legal  principles  applicable  to  the  over- 
hearlug  and  recording  of  nontelephone  con- 
versations are  discussed  In  paragraphs  1-3 
bel'iw.  The  principles  are  consistent  with 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Berper  v.  New  York,  35  Law  Week  4649,  de- 
cided June  12.  1967. 

1  tavesdroppmg  In  any  form  which  is  ac- 
complLshed  by  means  of  a  trespass  into  a 
constitutionally  protected  area  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The  penetration 
by  inches  into  a  party  wall  by  the  spike  ol  a 
microphone  hius  been  held  to  Involve  a  tres- 
pass Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U  S  505 
I  1961  I  And.  although  the  question  has  not 
been  sfjuarely  decided,  there  Is  support  for 
the  view  that  any  electronic  eavesdropping  on 
conversations  In  constitutionally  protected 
ojiMji  Is  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment even  If  such  surveillance  is  accom- 
pUalied   Without   physical   trespass  or  entry 

Homes,  private  othccs,  hotel  rooms  and  au- 
tomobiles are  clear  examples  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  areas,  but  other  locations 
may  also  be  held  within  the  scope  of  consti- 
tutional protection  depending  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstancci, 

2  Even  where  no  Invasion  of  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  area  has  o<curred  surrepti- 
tious electronic  surveillance  Involving  an  in- 
trusion into  a  privileged  relationship,  such  as 
that  of  attorney-client,  may  violate  rights  en- 
titled t<5  protection  under  constitutional  pro- 
visions other  than  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
Including  the  First.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments. 

3.  Under  presently  controlling  court  deci- 
sions, however,  certain  U£cs  of  electronic  de- 
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vices  are  legal.  See,  for  example,  the  decisions 
m  Lopez  v.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427  (1963) 
and  In  Osborn  v.  United  States,  385  U.S.  323 
(1966),  where  the  use  of  recording  devices 
was  held  to  be  legitimate  If  the  consent  of 
a  party  to  the  conversation  had  been  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  the  use  of  mechanical  or 
electronic  equipment  to  record  statements 
intended  to  be  disseminated  to  the  public 
generally,  public  speeches  for  example.  Is 
clearly  not  Illegal  and  Is  not  subject  to  the 
rules  formulated  In  this  memorandum. 

4,  In  the  light  of  the  Immediately  fore- 
going discussion  in  paragraphs  1-3,  any  use 
of  mechanical  or  electronic  devices  by  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  overhear  or  record  nontele- 
phone conversations  Involving  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  or  a  statute  Is  prohibited. 

6.  In  order  further  to  assure  protection  of 
the  right  to  privacy,  to  resolve  questions 
which  may  arise  under  paragraph  4  and 
strictly  to  limit  legal  electronic  surveillance, 
agencies  shall,  except  as  provided  In  Para- 
graph II.  2,  below,  obtain  advance  written 
approval  from  the  Attorney  General  for  any 
use  of  mechanical  or  electronic  devices  to 
overhear  or  record  nontelephone  conversa- 
tions without  the  consent  of  all  of  the  par- 
ties to  such  conversations. 

n,  controls  over  the  use  of  mechanical  or 
electronic   equipment 

1.  A  request  for  advance  approval  from  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  Paragraph  I. 
B.  5.  hereof  for  the  use  of  mechanical  or  elec- 
tronic devices  to  overhear  or  record  nontele- 
phone conversations  shall  be  made  to  the  At- 
torney General  In  writing  by  the  bead  of  the 
requesting  Investigative  agency  and  shall 
contain  the  following  information:  (a)  the 
reason  for  such  proposed  use;  (b)  the  type 
of  equipment  to  be  used;  (c)  the  name  of 
the  person  involved;  (d)  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  the  equipment;  (e)  the  duration  of 
proposed  use;  and  (f)  the  manner  or  method 
of  Installation. 

2.  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  head  of  the 
Investigative  agency  Involved,  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  an  Investigation  preclude  ob- 
taining such  advance  approval  from  the  At- 
torney General,  he  may,  without  having  ob- 
tained such  approval,  authorize  the  use  of 
mechanical  or  electronic  devices  to  overhear 
or  record  nontelephone  conversations  ■with- 
out the  consent  of  all  of  the  parties  thereto. 
In  any  such  circumstances,  however,  the 
head  of  the  Investigative  agency  shall,  with- 
in 24  hours  after  authorizing  such  use,  pro- 
vide the  Attorney  General  In  writing  with 
the  Information  referred  to  In  Paragraph  11. 
1,  above,  and  with  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  he  based  the  Judg- 
ment that  the  emergency  needs  of  the  In- 
vestigation precluded  him  from  obtaining 
such  written  advance  authority. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  me- 
chanical or  electronic  devices  authorized 
above,  the  responsible  agent  shall,  where 
technically  feasible,  record  the  conversations 
overheard  by  means  of  a  tape  or  similar  per- 
manent record.  The  responsible  agent  shall 
preserve  the  tape  or  other  permanent  record 
of  the  conversations. 

He  shall  also  submit  to  the  Investigative 
agency  a  written  report  setting  forth  the 
actual  use  or  uses  made  of  each  mechanical 
or  electronic  device  In  connection  with  the 
authorization.  Such  report,  the  tapes  or  other 
permanent  records  of  conversations,  and  any 
logs,  transcripts,  summaries  or  memoranda 
and  r-imilar  material  which  may  have  been 
prepared  shall  be  treated  as  agency  records. 
but  shall  be  specially  classified,  filed  and 
safeguarded  and  shall  not,  nor  shall  In- 
formation contained  In  such  material,  be 
made  available  to  agency  personnel  or 
others  except  when  essential  to  Governm.ent 
opcr.itions.  A  record  shall  be  made  and  re- 
tained concerning  each  person  to  whom 
such  Information  or  material  has  been  made 
available. 

4  The  head  of  each  Investigative  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  limiting  the  pro- 


curement of  devices  primarily  designed  to  be 
used  surreptitiously  to  overhear  or  record 
conversations  to  the  minimum  necessary  to 
use  consistent  with  the  rules  formulated 
herein.  To  the  extent  possible,  all  mechani- 
cal or  electronic  de'vicee  used  In  Intercepting, 
overhearing  ot  recording  conversations  shall 
be  stored  In  a  limited  number  of  locations 
to  Insure  effective  administrative  control. 

5.  The  agency  shall  maintain  an  inventory 
of  all  such  equipment  at  the  place  where 
It  is  stored,  including  a  record  of  the  date 
that  the  equipment  was  assigned  to  an  agent 
and  the  date  the  equipment  was  returned. 
Copies  of  these  records  should  also  be  main- 
tained at  agency  headquarters,  together  with 
the  written  report  of  the  responsible  agent 
referred  to  in  Paragraph  II.  3  hereof.  All 
agency  records  should  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  six  years. 

6.  The  bead  of  each  Investigative  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
July  1  of  each  year  a  report  of  all  uses  of 
mechanical  or  electronic  equipment  by  such 
agency  during  the  previous  year  In  accord- 
tance  with  the  rules  formulated  In  this 
memorandum,  containing  with  respect  to 
each  use  the  information  required  by  Para- 
graph II.  1.  above,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  results  obtained.  The  report  shall  also 
include  a  complete  Inventory  of  the  devices 
referred  to  in  Paragraph  XI.  4,  above,  in  the 
possession  of  the  agency. 

7.  The  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
head  of  an  investigative  agency  In  accord- 
ance with  this  memorandum  may  be  dele- 
gated by  him  to  another  oflScer  of  his  agency. 

m.    NATIONAL    SECtTRriT 

The  foregoing  rules  have  been  formulated 
with  respect  to  all  agency  investigations 
other  than  Investigations  directly  related  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  security.  Spe- 
cial problems  arising  'with  respect  to  the  use 
of  devices  of  the  type  referred  to  herein  In 
national  seciulty  Investigations  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  up  directly  'with  the  At- 
torney General  In  the  light  of  existing  strin- 
gent restrictions. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1967) 
A  Sweeping  Ban  on  Wiretapping  Set  for 
U.S,  Aros — Attornet  General's  Rules  Also 
Bars  Most  Bugging  Except  in  SECURrrT 
Cases — Officials  Are  Critical — Federal 
Agents  Decrt  Curb  on  Use  of  Devices 
Placed  'Without  Actual  Trespass 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Washington,  July  6. — Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  has  issued  sweeping  new  regu- 
lations forbidding  all  wiretapping  and  virtu- 
ally all  eavesdropping  by  Federal  agents  ex- 
cept in  national  security  cases. 

The  new  regulations  go  beyond  limitations 
placed  on  eavesdropping  by  President  John- 
son in  1965  in  several  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  a  ban  on  devices  that 
can  pick  up  conversations  within  a  closed 
room  without  a  physical  trespass. 

This  action  has  generated  widespread  con- 
troversy among  Federal  agents  and  prosecu- 
tors, since  conversations  overheard  by  such 
devices  are  deemed  constitutionally  obtained 
and  admissible  in  evidence  under  present 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

reliance  on  devices 
Federal  anticrlme  agents  have  relied  in- 
creasingly on  these  devices  in  the  last  five 
years,  since  most  other  forms  of  eaves- 
dropping have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts,  and  several  major 
organlzed-crlme  convictions  have  been  ob- 
tained through  their  use. 

The  regulations  issued  today  are  the 
product  of  a  two-year  study  by  the  Justice 
Department,  ordered  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  cracked  down  on  Federal  snooping  In 
a  memorandum  to  all  agencies  on  June  30, 
1965, 

Mr,  Clark's  new  rules  were  issued  on  June 
16  but  have  not  been  made  public.  However, 
copies  have  begun  to  circulate  on  Caplt-ol 


Hill  and  in  the  executive  branch,  where  they 
have  been  criticized  by  some  officials  who 
Insist  that  some  police  eavesdropping  must 
be  permitted  if  organized  crime  is  to  be 
controlled. 

The  rules,  which  apply  to  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  but  not  to  cases 
involving  the  national  sectirlty,  provide  as 
follows ; 

Wiretapping — the  interception  of  tele- 
phone conversations  without  the  consent  of 
either  party — Is  absolutely  forbidden.  Al- 
though formerly  the  Justice  Department  said 
that  the  Federal  law  that  outlaws  wiretap- 
ping Is  not  violated  If  the  information  is  - 
not  divulged  outside  the  Government,  the 
new  rules  forbid  wiretapping  regardless  of 
dlvulgence. 

Bugging— the  planting  of  hidden  micro- 
phones by  means  of  trespass — is  also  forbid- 
den. Bugging  Is  illegal  under  the  laws  of 
seven  states  but  not  under  Federal  statutes. 

The  use  of  other  devices  Is  forbidden  if 
they  pick  up  conversations,  even  ■without 
a  trespass,  in  "constitutionally  protected 
areas."  Under  present  court  decisions  these 
are  homes,  private  offices,  hotel  rooms  and 
automobiles,  but  the  memorandum  pwlnts 
out  that  other  areas  may  also  he  protected 
If  under  the  circumstances  they  appear  to 
be  private  places. 

Electronic  intrusions  Into  constitutionally 
privileged  relationships,  such  as  attorney- 
client  talks,  are  forbidden,  whether  or  not 
the  conversations  take  place  In  constitu- 
tionally protected  places. 

The  use  of  electronic  gear  to  monitor  a 
conversation  in  which  one  party  knows  of 
the  surveillance — such  as  a  transmitter  or 
recorder  hidden  on  an  agent's  clothing — is 
permitted,  but  only  with  the  'written  per- 
mission of  the  Attorney  General,  In  emer- 
gencies, agency  chiefs  can  authorize  use  of 
such  devices  without  prior  permission,  but 
the  Attorney  General  must  be  told  of  the 
Incident  within  24  hours. 

gear  must  be  locked  up 

The  new  regulations  also  require  agency 
heads  to  keep  electronic  eavesdropping  gear 
locked  up  and  requires  that  detailed  records 
be  kept  of  any  use  of  It. 

President  Johnson  cracked  down  on  Fed- 
eral eavesdropping  in  the  wake  of  a  series 
of  disclosures — many  by  a  Senate  Investi- 
gating subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward 'V.  Long,  Democrat  of  Missouri — that 
various  forms  of  electronic  snooping  were 
being  carried  out  by  Federal  agents  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  superiors. 

The  President's  memorandimi  prohibited 
wiretapping  in  all  but  national  security 
cases,  but  appeared  to  allow  room  for  some 
other  types  of  electronic  surveillance.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  merely  that  such  eavesdropping 
should  be  "fully  in  accord  with  the  law  and 
with  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

However,  the  Impression  spread  through- 
out the  Government  that  President  Johnson 
had  ruled  out  all  bugging  that  Involved  a 
physical  trespass. 

devices    ALLON^tD 

His  memorandum  did  not  appear  to  rule 
out  the  use  of  "detectaphones"  (electronic 
stethoscopes  that  will  pick  up  conversations 
■within  a  closed  room  when  pressed  against 
the  outside  wall),  "sill  mikes"  (tubular  mi- 
crophones that  can  be  placed  on  the  floor 
near  a  closed  door  and  Will  overhear  con- 
versations Inside  the  room),  and  parabolic 
microphones  designed  to  pick  up  conversa- 
tions across  open  distances. 

Goldman  v.  United  States,  a  1942  Supreme 
Cotirt  decision,  held  that  such  devices  do  not 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment — and  con- 
sequently that  conversations  picked  up  by 
them  are  admissible  In  evidence — because 
they  do  not  Involve  a  physical  trespass. 

However,  many  legal  scholars  have  argued 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  emphasis  on  the 
element  of  trespass  In  eavesdropping  cases 
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la  artificial,  and  have  predicted  that  the 
Court  t»entuaJly  will  prohibit  all  inirusloQa 
Into  private  places,  whether  by  trespass  or 
not. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  recon- 
sider Ita  Ooldman  decision  In  a  case  to  be 
beard  next  fall.  Mr.  Clark,  apparently  ex- 
pecting that  the  Court  will  charni?e  Us  mind. 
banned  eavesdropping  In  areas  protected  by 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  whether  or  not  a 
trespaaa  1*  Involved. 

On  thl«  point,  the  regulatlon.s  say: 
"Although  the  question  has  not  been 
•qucrely  decided,  there  Is  support  for  the 
view  that  any  electronic  eavesdropping  on 
conversations  in  constitutionally  protected 
areaa  la  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment even  if  such  surveillance  is  accom- 
pllahed  without  physical  trespass  or  entry." 


THE    PROBLEMS     OP     CITIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Houslnx  and  Urbsm  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  auid  Currency  will  be- 
gin hearings  next  week  on  several  hous- 
ing blllfl.  It  seems  appropriate  for  me  to 
place  In  the  Record  at  this  time  a  pene- 
trating and  provocative  article  about  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  possible  solu- 
tlona  to  those  problems,  written  by  one 
of  the  ablest  reporters  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  George  Favre. 

Mr.  Pavre  covered  the  Boston  "city 
hall  beat"  and  urban  affairs  generally 
for  the  Monitor  during  the  time  that  I 
was  attorney  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinarily deep  Insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America.  Those  who  read 
his  almost  dally  articles  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  while  he  was  stationed 
In  Boston  were  well  informed  not  only 
about  day-to-day  developments  but, 
even  more  Important,  about  the  long- 
range  problems  of  the  city  and  the  new- 
Ideas  and  concepts  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  problems. 

In  his  dispatch  from  Philadelphia  of 
May  11.  Mr.  Favre  explores  In  some  depth 
the  partnership  which  in  some  munici- 
palities has  been  welded  between  kov- 
emment  and  private  Industry.  He  makes 
particular  mention  of  the  constructive 
proposals  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  made  and  which 
win  be  considered  by  the  committee  and 
Congress  in  the  comin?  months. 

The  Philadelphia  .situation  which  Mr. 
Favre  describes  could  as  well  have  been 
written  about  Boston  or  any  American 
city, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slum  Rfnewm.  ^H.^N.s  People,  Too 
( By  George  fl.  Pnvre ) 

Philaoei,phia  — On  Lambert  Street  In 
North  Philadelphia  a  young  cherry  tree 
blooms  outside  a  pair  of  neat,  whlte-palnted, 
brlck-row  houses. 

They  are  In  startling  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  scene  For  up  and  down  both  sides 
of  Lambert  Street,  except  for  a  few  other 
newly  decorated  homes,  are  the  unnilstalt- 
able  algns  of  a  slum. 

A  pile  of  garbage  Is  heaped  In  the  street. 
An  upturned  Ironing  board,  a  discarded  eaay 
chair,  and  several  barrels  overdow^ing  with 
rubbish  litter  the  sidewalk.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  dilapidated,  their  doors  and  wln- 
dow-sllla  peeling  off  cracked  p>alnt,  their  old 
brick  sagging  and  badly  in  need  of  painting. 


Aside  from  the  paint  and  the  cherry  tree. 
these  houses  stand  out  from  their  neighbors 
for  a  more  sigulflcant  rea£on.  They  iue.  or 
soon  will  be.  owned  by  their  occupants. 

Philadelphia's  poor,  mostly  Negroes,  are 
not  homeowners  by  tradition.  They  are  ha- 
bitual renters. 

Month  after  month  they  pay  out  $50  or 
$60  for  badly  naalntalned,  dirty,  Ul-equlppcd 
quarters.  Now.  here  on  Lambert  Street,  a 
few  fortunate  ones  will  move  Into  totally 
renovated  hou.ses  They,  t'X),  will  pay  around 
$50  a  month.  But  that  $50  will  be  p.iyUig  off 
a  low-interest  mortgage  that  after  25  or  30 
years  will  make  the  house   theirs. 

DRINKING    STOPPED 

The  second  part  of  this  "renewal"  story 
Is  human  renewal. 

One  example:  A  m.'in  who  rents  a  dilapi- 
dated house  will  soon  move  Into  a  six-room 
hiiuse  across  the  street.  This  man  stopped 
drinking  at  the  same  time  he  put  In  his  ap- 
plication for  the  new  house  he  hopes  to  own. 
because  he  wants  to  put  as  much  equity 
money  as  possible  Into  the  first  house  he 
h  13  ever  owned. 

Slum  renewal  and  human  renewal  are  the 
twin  goals  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Interfalth  Interrsiclal  Council  of  Clergy 
(IICCi.  It  Is  made  up  of  400  churches — most 
of  them  Negro  Baptist  storefront  congrega- 
tions They  were  brought  together  by  the 
Rev  William  L.  Bentley.  pastor  of  Emman- 
uel Institutional  Baptist  Church,  after  the 
riots  of  1964. 

Out  of  that  organization  whose  Initial  goal 
as  the  Rev.  Mr  Bentley  describes  It  was  to 
get  nUnlsters  concerned  "not  only  with  the 
word,  but  with  how  people  live."  has  grown 
an  effective  housing  and  humaa-reuewal 
program. 

The  progr.un  Is  masterminded  by  a  white 
mlnl.-<ter.  the  Rev.  Raymond  Anderson  of  St. 
Pauls  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  smile  and 
eiisy  alTablUty  cloak  a  sure  executive  capac- 
ity,  emphasizes  hum.m  renewal. 

'We  started  out  with  a  building  operation 
to  give  these  people  hope."  he  says.  "But  our 
hope  Is  the  reh.ibllltatlon  of  people." 

KEEM    AWARENESS    REljUlaEO 

Such  dedication  haa  put  this  minister  at 
the  head  of  an  operation  that  requires  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  uses  of  power  as  well  as  of 
moral  suasion.  The  IICC  s  housing  commit- 
tee, which  he  head.i.  controls  the  general 
housing  policies  as  well  as  the  finances  of 
thfl  operation. 

Together  with  Samuel  Alper.  who  Is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  IICC  by  title  and  a 
builder  by  trade,  the  two  have  completed  10 
units,  are  working  on  3  now.  and  contracting 
for  8  more.  At  the  same  time  they  are  nego- 
tiating to  buy  a  bloc  of  105  more  houses. 

In  1967  they  expect  to  finish  200  houses. 
Federal  officials,  who  are  backing  the  effort 
with  funds  through  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (Fannie  M.^e),  want  them 
to  set  a  pace  of  200  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  group  wants  to  experi- 
ment with  the  proposal  of  housing  consult- 
ant Charles  Abrams  to  partially  renovate 
houses  to  the  point  where  they  are  In  "move- 
In  '  condition.  Then  they  would  be  sold  to 
new  owners  for  around  $4,000  or  $4,500  each, 
and  the  new  occupants  would  put  on  "the 
frills.  ■  such  as  paint  and  wallpaper. 

With  a  Federal  Housing  Administration- 
guaranteed  lo.ms  bearing  3  percent  Interest, 
new  owners  could  put  down  as  little  as  $100 
and  p.iy  o.l  the  balance  at  $50  or  so  a  month 
for  2i  years. 

But.  as  the  Rov  Mr  .Anderson  In.ilsts,  the 
lure  of  owning  one  .■<  own  renovated  home  at 
the  same  price  as  renting  one  in  deplorable 
condition  is  Just  a  carrot. 

C0.4L     KEPT     IN     VIEW 

The  IICC's  goal  Is  human  rehabilitation. 
It  Is  worked  Into  the  IICC  program  In  many 
ways  and  at  many  levels.  For  one  thing,  the 


rebuilding  program  offers  training  In  con- 
struction skills  and  Jobs  to  the  people  who 
will  eventually  occupy  the  houses.  Many  of 
these  men  now  are  Jobless. 

Human  renewal  comes  In  other  forms. 
Because  many  of  the  poor  who  have  been 
raised  In  slum  conditions  now  do  know  how 
to  care  for  property,  each  new  owner  must 
take  a  course  In  simple  home  maintenance. 
They  must  also  learn  to  save,  and  credit 
unions  are  being  set  up  by  the  churches. 
These  can  be  used  both  to  save  money,  or 
to  borrow  at  token  Interest  rates  ol  around 
1  percent. 

A  prospective  owner  must  have  a  Job  and 
must  have  held  It  for  at  least  two  months. 
The  IICC  helps  find  Jobs  for  these  people. 

"Only  the  churches  are  geared  to  do  this 
kind  of  Intensive  personal  guidance  Into 
home  ownership."  the  Rev,  Mr.  Anderson 
says. 

Marital  status  Is  another  sticking  point. 
Title  companies  will  not  Insure  a  mortgage 
for  an  owner  whose  marital  status  Is  not 
clear  In  one  case,  a  couple  who  have  lived 
t<jgcther  for  17  years  and  raised  a  family 
were  not  married.  Their  situation  Is  being 
specially  handled  by  having  the  woman  take 
title  In  trust  for  her  grandchildren.  Mean- 
while, they  plan  t<o  become  legally  married 

•  It  all  takes  time  and  money,"  says  the 
Rev.  Mr  Anderson. 

Human  renewal  ties  In  most  obviously 
with  urban  renewal  In  the  matter  of  keeping 
a  rebuilt  area  from  sliding  back  Into  a  slum 
condition.  This  Is  done  through  follow-up 
counseling  both  with  Individual  families  and 
on  a  block  basis  In  neighborhoods. 

ASSOCIATION     rORMED 

Lambert  Street  residents  have  formed  an 
association.  They  have  a  regular  cleanup 
p.irty  every  other  week,  and  a  painting  com- 
mittee. So  far  the  results  have  been  spotty. 
On  the  morning  this  reporter  visited  the  loca. 
tlon  rubbish,  garbage,  and  castoff  furniture 
Uttered  the  street.  But  Mr.  Albert  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  have  learned  the  virtue 
of  patience. 

Intei;ratlon  Is  another  area  where  the 
Rev  Mr  Anderson  sees  a  coincidence  In  hu- 
man and  lubiUi  rehabilitation.  "We  haven't 
much  chance  of  Integrating  the  hard-core 
Negro  ghettos  like  I>ambert  Street. "  he  ad- 
mits. But  he  sees  an  opportunity  for  stopping 
the  spread  of  ghettos  by  tackling  mixed 
neighborhoods  now  In  decline. 

In  the  Strawberry  Mansion  area.  Just 
north  of  the  Lambert  Street  ghetto,  the 
ncc  has  bought  a  large  nlne-.ipannieat 
house.  It  Is  Just  one  block  from  a  pleasant 
parkway  and  In  a  district  that  once  was 
fashionable.  Moving  with  extreme  caution. 
the  IICC  Is  hoping  to  make  over  the  apart- 
ment house  Into  lUne  "posh"  ap.utments. 

In  this  way  they  hope  to  attract  middle- 
Income  whites.  This  will  bring  new  affluence 
Into  the  neighborhood  and  hopefully  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  other  slngle-f^imlly  and  apart- 
ment-house owners  to  follow  suit. 

The  question  that  arises,  from  the  IICC's 
experiment  Is  whether  Its  program  Is  appU- 
c.ible  to  oiner  cities  Mr  Abrams  snys  It  em- 
phatically Is.  "Not  In  New  York,"  he  says, 
"because  development  here  Is  vertical — 
apartment  houses.  And  not  In  Chicago  But 
the  Siune  situation  of  one-family  dwellings 
In  large  slum  areas  is  true  In  many,  perhaps 
most,  Amcrlcin  cities  Here  home  ownership 
Is  feasible  for  the  poor." 

PHE.NOMENON  EXPLAINED 

Mr.  Abr:.uus  explains  the  phenomenon  of 
chcip  prices  for  slngle-dwelllnt:  slum  homes 
In  terms  of  "a  simple  law  of  ecou'-mlcs."  This 
law  holds  that  a  building's  value  Is  deter- 
mined by  c.ipitalizatlon  of  Ita  net  income. 
Slum  homes  are  occupied  by  low-Income 
minority  ijroups  who  cannot  pay  more  than 
$50  or  $60  a  month  rent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  says  Mr. 
Abrams,  the  market  value,  regardless  of  re- 
placement value.  Is  governed  by  that  rent 
and  the  small  profit  It  brings  to  the  owner. 
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In  Philadelphia,  the  IICC  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  in  acquiring  its  build- 
ings. In  some  instances,  like  latter-day  Robin 
Hoods  with  turned  back  collars,  they  have 
used  the  not-so-gentle  forces  of  moral  sua- 
sion and  public  censure  to  force  landlords 
Into  selling  for  as  low  as  $1,000.  In  some  In- 
stances city  agencies,  with  more  funds,  had 
been  paying  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
for  Identical  houses 

The  IICC  Is  satisfied  that  Us  work  Is  a  suc- 
cess It  Is  spreading  out  into  the  Ludlow  sec- 
tion and  even  across  the  river  Into  Camden, 
N.J. 

The  IICC  effort  Is  one  of  the  programs  on 
which  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  ol  Illinois, 
based  his  bill  to  set  up  a  national  private 
foundation  to  bring  home  ownership  to  the 
poor.  If  Senator  Percy's  bill  goes  through, 
It  would  be  of  decided  help  to  the  program 
liere. 

The  Percy  bill  Is  opposed  by  United  States 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Robert  C.  Weaver,  who  favors  rentals 
lor  the  poor. 

Which  view  Will  prevail  depends  on  Con- 
gress. But  Mr.  Abrams,  who  wants  many  op- 
tions available  to  the  poor,  argues  that  the 
Philadelphia  experiment  is  showing  that  a 
federal  program — though  not  necessarily 
Senator  Percy's — would  widen  the  chances 
for  poor  city  dwellers  to  find  decent  housing. 


SOVIET  REARMAMENT  OF  ARAB 
STATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  Intelligence  reports  indicate 
the  Russians  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crash 
rearmament  program  for  the  Arab 
States.  Already,  it  is  reported  more  than 
half  the  materiel  destroyed  by  Israel  has 
been  replaced.  By  sea  and  by  air,  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  high-quality  equip- 
ment and  ammunition  has  been  trans- 
ported to  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  De- 
spite public  expressions  of  concern  by  our 
Government,  despite  behind  the  scene 
diplomatic  remonstrances,  the  Soviets 
show  no  sign  of  diminishing  their  effort. 
If  the  present  pace  of  Arab  rearmament 
continues,  within  a  very  short  time  Israel 
will  again  be  confronted  by  hostile  na- 
tions, not  only  well  armed  but  dedicated 
to  her  destruction.  Again,  the  fuse  lead- 
ing to  another  Arab-Israel  explosion  has 
been  ignited. 

This  is  the  unpleasant  fact.  It  Is  time 
we  faced  up  to  it.  For  too  long,  we  have 
tried  to  placate  the  Arabs  while  at  once 
supporting  Israel.  We  have  tried  to  sus- 
tain our  Image  as  a  beneficent,  neutral 
interpreter  In  the  midst  of  a  dialog  where 
naked  power  is  the  only  language  under- 
stood. This  has  been  a  policy  distin- 
guished by  its  futility. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  admit  this  to  our- 
selves. It  is  time  for  us  to  make  a  clear- 
cut  deci;>ion  regarding  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  time  for  us  to  make  it 
explicitly  clear  to  both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Russians  that  the  United  States  will  not 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  Intimidation 
and,  eventually,  the  elimination  of  the 
L^raeli  nation. 

There  is  nothing  subtle  about  the  Rus- 
sian motive  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
niust  be  nothing  subtle  about  our  re- 
sponse to  it.  There  Is  every  possibility 
this  would  lead  to  another  critical  con- 
frontation between  the  two  great  world 
powers.  But  there  have  been  similar  con- 
frontations in  the  past — in  Berlin  and  in 
Cuba.  It  was  not  without  risk  that  our 


Government  met  them  with  forthright 
action.  Once  again,  our  national  resolve 
and  our  national  courage  are  being  put 
to  the  test. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow  them 
to  be  found  wanting. 


POLITICAL  REFUGEES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  June  10,  1967,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  accepting  political 
refugees  from  Communist  China  who 
attempt  to  enter  this  country  by  way  of 
Hong  Kong. 

When  I  subsequently  checked  with 
both  the  Washington  office  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State  Visa  Office, 
I  learned  that  the  basis  of  this  exclusion 
was  not  a  specific  statutory  bar,  but 
rather  the  administrative  interpretation 
of  section  203 ra)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

According  to  that  provision,  certain 
refugees — a  maximum  of  10,200 — may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  each 
year  on  a  conditional  basis  if  they  fulfill 
the  following  requirements : 

First.  If  they  are  fleeing  "any  Com- 
munist or  Communist-dominated  coun- 
try" or  the  Middle  East  because  of  perse- 
cution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion ;  are 
unable  to  return  to  that  country  for 
those  reasons;  and  are  not  nationals  of 
the  countries  in  which  their  application 
for  entry  Is  being  made;  or 

Second.  If  they  are  uprooted  by  "cat- 
astrophic natural  calamity" — as  defined 
by  the  President — and  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

As  this  provision  of  law  is  admin- 
istered, political  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist nations  must  enter,  conditionally, 
from  one  of  only  seven  countries — 
Austria,  Belgium,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Italy,  and  Lebanon.  None 
of  these  nations,  It  should  be  noted,  is  In 
the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas;  and  all  but 
Lebanon  are  in  Europe. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  political  ref- 
ugee in  flight  from  a  Communist  coun- 
try who  tries  to  enter  the  United  States 
by  way  of  any  Asia  or  Pacific  area  will  be 
barred  from  admission  to  this  country — 
unless  he  somehow  reaches  one  of  these 
seven  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  interpretation,  to 
me,  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act,  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  1965,  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration so  strongly  supported  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  would  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  from  our  basic  im- 
migration law. 

What  we  have  eliminated  by  law  in 
1965  is  being  restored  by  administrative 
decree. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  and  smacks 
of  racism.  I  deplore  It  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

I  have  therefore  this  day  urgently  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  State  to  add  the 
British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  on 
the  Chinese  mainland,  and  another 
country  in  Southeast  Asia — perhaps 
Thailand,  or  Singapore — to  the  list  of 
areas  through  which  political  refugees 


from    Communist     countries    may     be 
granted  entry  into  the  United  States. 

By  doing  this,  we  would  be  putting  into 
practical  effect  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of 
1965.  And  it  would  also  be  a  humani- 
tarian gesture  of  great  import  in  a  world 
torn  by  strife. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

July  12,  19G7. 
Hon,  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  political  refugees  from  Communist 
China  escaping  into  Hong  Kong  may  not  en- 
ter the  United  States  conditionally,  as  pro- 
vided under  Section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  because  as 
that  provision  Is  administered,  political  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  nations  must  enter 
on  a  conditional  basis  from  one  of  only  seven 
countries— Austria,  Belgium,  France,  West 
Germany.  Greece,  Italy  and  Lebanon.  None 
of  these  nations,  It  should  be  noted,  is  In  the 
Asia  and  Pacific  areas,  and  all  but  Lebanon 
are  In  Europe. 

This  to  me  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  which  the 
Congress  passed  In  1965,  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministration so  strongly  supported  because  it 
would  eliminate  racial  discrimination  from 
our  basic  Immigration  law.  What  we  have 
eliminated  by  law  is  being  restored  by  Ad- 
ministration decree.  This  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate and  smacks  of  racism. 

I  therefore  urgently  request  that  Hong 
Kong  and  another  country  In  Southeast 
Asia — perhaps  Thailand  or  Singapore — be 
added  to  the  list  of  areae  through  which  polit- 
ical refugees  from  Communist  countries  may 
be  granted  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

With  aloha. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hiram  L.  Fong. 


PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  tlie 
vital  presidential  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam less  than  2  months  away,  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  correspondent  Richard 
Crltchfield  has  given  us  an  informative 
and,  in  many  ways,  hopeful  picture  of 
the  progress  of  democracy  in  that  land, 
despite  the  war  that  rages  there.  In  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  elections  of  recent  dates, 
Critchfield  points  out  in  a  dispatch  from 
Saigon,  published  in  the  Star  on  Mon- 
day, July  10,  the  poll  has  been  encourag- 
ingly high — remarkably  high,  in  fact.  It 
is  a  good  sign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondent Critchfield's  di.spatch  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Massive  Vote  Hoped  for  i.n-  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  Critchfield) 

Saigon. — With  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  presidential  elections,  Saigonese  are 
neck-deep  in  bargaining,  secret  deals  and 
Intrigue. 

The  entire  dramatis  personae  of  the  past 
13  years,  when  stars  roee  and  fell  so  quickly, 
seems  to  be  coming  out  of  the  wings  and 
back  on  the  political  stage  again. 

Everybody  who  has  ever  been  anybody  la 
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South  Vietnam  ««ems  to  be  contesting  the 
electiooa  for  president  and  the  senate  sched- 
uled for  S«pt.  3. 

But  who  will  vote'' 

So  far  the  ocdinaxy  Vietnamese  peasant 
and  worker,  with  a  marked  lack  of  excite- 
ment, baa  refused  to  be  roused.  This  is 
understandable. 

No  government  In  Saigon  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded In  refuting  the  Viet  Cong  propaganda 
line  U  represents  only  an  unattractive  resid- 
ual feudal  group  propped  up  by  the 
American*. 

BROAD-BASEO   PYRAMID 

The  U.S.  answer  to  this  ax?ument  has  been 
to  try  and  erect  a  broad-based  pyramid  of 
democracy  at  break-neck  speed  through 
elections  of  village  councils  and  hamlet 
chiefs,  each  Sunday,  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try since  April. 

In  the  successful  September  1966  election 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  82  percent  of 
6.2  million  registered  voters  representing  10 
mUUon  of  some  15  million  South  Vietnamese 
went  to  the  i>olls. 

An  estimated  52  percent  of  those  casting 
ballot*  were  officially  classified  as  urban 
voters. 

Since  then  3.3  million  peasants  have  par- 
ticipated In  village  elections  over  1 1  weeks 
ending  In  mid- June  The  hope  is  presidential 
election's  voter  registration  will  go  as  high 
as  6.9  million.  This  would  blanket  about  12 
million  of  the  total  15  million  population 

KKIIARKABLT  HIGH 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  village  and  hamlet 
elections,  which  ended  June  11.  the  poll 
mm  remarkably  high  (The  elections  axe  con- 
tinuing tout  only  as  each  village  and  hamlet 
Is  declared  aecure  enough  ) 

A*  of  now.  78  percent  of  3  3  million  regis- 
tered voters  In  village  elections  and  79  per- 
cent of  a.9  nUlUon  registered  voters  In  hamlet 
elections  were  ofBclally  reported  to  have 
cast  bsJlota. 

Most  observers  agreed  the  voter's  motive 
ranged  from  the  complete  apathy  of  the  man 
who  thought  It  prudent  to  get  his  Identity 
card  stamped  to  those  who  were  aware  of 
and  enthusiastic  over  what  they  were  doing. 

Anyone  who  watched  last  year's  elections 
came  away  with  the  Impression  Vietnamese 
like  to  "dl  bau,"  or  go  voting  Polling  places 
have  a  festive  holiday  atmosphere  and  most 
voters  wear  their  best  clothes  and  come  in 
family  groups. 

TXBKORIST  ATTACKS 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  was  the  toll 
fr<xn  Viet  Cong  terrorist  attacks.  In  the 
Tillage  contests  there  were  555  Incidents  of 
candidates  murdered,  kidnaped  or  voters 
Intimidated  or  attacked  on  election  day. 

In  the  hamlet  elections,  which  were  limit- 
ed to  more  secxire  areas,  this  fell  to  only  35 
incidents,  and  included  what  Vietnamese 
officials  described  as  Viet  Cong  "intimidation 
▼IslU." 

But  despite  assassination  threats.  24.277 
candidates  competed  for  13.944  council  seats, 
a  1.4  to  1  ratio  anc*  there  were  2.3  candidates 
for  eack  hamlet  chief's  Job. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
that  every  time  a  hamlet  or  village  chief  Is 
assassinated,  there  always  seems  to  be  an- 
other peasant  ready  to  step  up  and  take  bis 
place. 

The  over-all  picture  seems  reasonably  clear. 
The  peasants,  caught  In  the  middle  of  all 
the  fighting  the  last  22  years,  may  feel  little 
allegiance  to  Saigon  (a  recent  poll  indicated 
less  than  25  percent  have  ever  heard  of  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky) .  but  they  do  not  want 
to  be  ruled  by  the  Viet  Cong  either. 

Polling  has  now  been  carrle<  out  smoothly 
In  44  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  2,535  vil- 
lages and  33  percent  of  Its  hamlets,  of  which 
there  are  between  11.000  and  14,000.  (A  "vil- 
lage" In  Vietnam  is  essentially  an  adnmlnls- 
tratlve  unit  of  about  5  to  6  hamlets.  The 
hamlet  Is  a  collection  of  houses  and  about 
l.OOO  people.) 


This  should  not  imply  the  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol the  other  66  percent.  US  authorities 
estimate  at  the  moment  only  315  villages 
and  around  4.000  hamlets  are  not  controlled 
by  the  Saigon  (jovernment  at  ail  in  the  sense 
It  cannot  administratively  reach  them 

Under  this  new  attempt  to  move  into  In- 
stitutions, which  Will  reflect  the  will  of  the 
pteople  at  the  bottom  of  .society,  elected 
peiuiant  officeholders  receive  the  equivalent 
t>f  t40  a  month  as  opposed  to  $16  In  the 
past 

Of  the  new  h.-unlet  chiefs.  14  are  women; 
2.263  are  peasants;  1760  are  former  chiefs 
or  village  officials.  284  are  small  tr.-iders  and 
247  are  former  civil  servants 

The  elections  also  furnished  s<.ime  decree 
of  proof  a  Viet  ConK  can  drop  his  arms  and 
peacefully  win  an  election.  Pour  defectors 
were  elected  to  village  councils  and  three 
as  hamlet  chiefs,  Including  one  who  rallied 
to  the  government  side  only  four  months 
ago 


FOOD  IRRADIATION 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Eners^y  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fi.scal  year  1968  provides 
$14  million  for  work  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  development  methods  of 
preservins?  food  by  ionizing  radiation. 
This  program  is  bcins  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  coordinated  program 
between  the  AEC  and  the  Army  The  AEC 
has  been  concentrating  on  low  dose 
pasteurization  techniques  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  food,  while  the  Army  has 
been  concentrating  on  sterilization  doses 
for  the  same  purpose.  Results  of  the 
program,  thus  far,  have  Indicated  a 
great  deal  of  promise  for  this  technique. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  already  approved  potatoes,  bacon, 
and  flour  preserved  by  ionizing  radiation 
for  unlimited  human  consumption.  A 
number  of  other  food  products  are  now 
before  the  FDA  for  approval. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  White  House 
issued  a  report  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  en- 
titled "The  World  Food  Problem."  This 
report  concludes  Its  section  or*  food  Ir- 
radiation with  the  following  sentence: 

These  and  other  problems  indicate  that 
radiation  is  not  likely  to  have  a  significant 
application  for  food  preservation  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

This  statement  is  contained  in  the 
section  entitled  "Marketing.  Processing, 
and  Distribution  of  Food."  The  basis 
of  the  statement  is  not  given.  This  as- 
sertion is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
information  the  Joint  Committee  has 
been  given  on  the  use  of  radiation  to 
preserve  foods.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
asked  the  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  explain  the 
basis  for  this  pronouncement. 

The  statement  In  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  report  is  very 
Important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  If  It 
is  based  on  sound  technological  knowl- 
edge, this  knowledge  should  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  since,  In 
addition  to  affecting  the  work  being 
supported  In  the  bill  before  us  today, 
it  affects  the  work  of  over  54  nations 
interested  In  developing  this  process  to 
alleviate  the  nutritional  problems  of  the 
worlds  growing  population.  A  number  of 
countries  have  already  approved  the  use 
of  food  preserved  by  radiation  for  human 
consumption.    These    countries   include 


Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

Thus  It  Is  very  important  that  the  basis 
of  this  statement  be  made  known.  If 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  statement,  a 
correction  should  be  published  without 
delay. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
gives  me  concern  is  the  apparent  lack  of 
coordination  among  Government  agen- 
cies on  critical  matters  such  as  those 
which  may  affect  the  world  food  supply. 
Reviewing  the  Marketing,  Processing, 
and  Distribution  of  Pood  Products  Sub- 
committee membership,  under  whose 
direction  the  statement  on  radiation 
preservation  was  prepared,  I  note  no 
representation  from  either  the  AEC  or 
the  Army  under  whose  direction  the 
major  effort  on  this  method  of  preser- 
vation is  being  carried  out.  It  appears 
that  the  primary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, therefore,  were  not  utilized  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  radiation  technique  for 
the  preservation  of  foods.  This  apparent 
lack  of  coordination  among  organiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  very  disturbing  since  it  re- 
sults in  inefficiencies  In  Government  and 
much  unnecessary-  confusion.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  specifi- 
cally to  provide  Information  on  what 
inputs  were  obtained  from  the  Army  and 
the  AEC  in  preparation  of  the  report  on 
world  food  problems.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Joint  Committee,  In  keeping  with  its 
policy,  will  publish  whatever  information 
we  can  obtain  on  this  matter. 


THE  THAI  CORN  PROJECT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  through  the  fine 
efforts  of  Charles  Cogllandro,  president, 
Calabrlan,  Inc.,  New  York;  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Thailand  Graham  Martin; 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; and  the  Government  in  Thailand, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  initiate  a  corn- 
growing  project  in  Thailand  which  In- 
cludes prlvat'*  enterprise,  the  Thai 
farmers,  and  strong  backing  by  the  Thai 
and  U.S.  AID  mission. 

A  pattern  is  being  developed  in  the 
project  which  cen  help  stem  the  crisis  In 
food  production  in  a  vitally  Important 
part  of  the  world.  The  project  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  what  private  industry 
can  do,  using  its  best  resources  and 
technical  know-how.  In  advancing  the 
war  on  hunger. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  out  w£Cib — 
both  private  and  governmental — to  in- 
crease our  dollar  investments  in  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  of  the  less  developed 
nations  to  assist  them  in  producing  food 
Instead  of  exclusively  relying  on  our  ex- 
ports. The  Calabrlan  arrangement 
brings  private  capital  Into  the  war  on 
hunger,  as  must  be  done  increasingly. 

Another  facet  of  the  Calabrlan-Thal- 
land  com  project  which  I  shall  watch 
with  great  Interest  Is  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  assist  Thai  farmers  In  all 
phases  of  production  from  plowing  to 
transporting  the  crop  to  market.  The 
county  agent  system  of  giving  assistance 
and  guidance  has  been  an  important 
force  in  helping  the  U.S.  farmer  during 
the  past  50  years,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
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Thailand's  agricultural  economy  will 
benefit  from  this  advisory  innovation 
being  introduced  by  Calabrlan,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  New  York  Times  article,  April  21, 
1967;  an  article  from  the  Bangkok 
World,  June  25;  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Bangkok  Post  of  June  26  be  printed 
ip  theRnroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Apr.  21,  1967] 

Private  Aid  to  Thais  Guaranteed  by  United 

States 

(By  Felix  Belalr  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  20 — The  United  States 
began  blazing  a  new  trail  today  to  Induce 
private  capital  to  help  increase  agricultural 
production  In  developing  countries. 

In  a  radical  departure  from  Its  usual  gov- 
emment-to-government  loans  and  techni- 
cal assistance  grants,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Issued  an  "extended  risk" 
guarantee  of  a  $3-mllllon  bank  loan  by  the 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company  to 
modernize  agriculture  In  Thailand. 

The  bank  loan  goes  to  the  Thailand  sub- 
sidiary of  Calabrlan  Company  of  New  York. 
The  effect  of  the  arrangement  Is  that  the 
New  York  trading  concern  Is  guaranteed 
Bgalnst  loss  if  the  Thailand  subsidiary  de- 
faults. The  same  guarantee  applies  to  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Company. 

Herbert  Salzman,  assistant  administrator 
of  AID,  who  Is  In  charge  of  Its  new  private 
resources  division  said: 

"This  project  Is  a  good  example  of  what 
private  Initiative  and  resources — United 
States  and  local^an  do  to  Increase  world 
food  production  and  reduce  the  world  food 
crisis.  It  Is  also  a  practical  demonstration  of 
government -business  cooperation  in  the  war 
on  hunger. 

"We  have  been  a  catalyst  In  helping  to  get 
this  project  started  by  making  our  extended 
risk  guarantee  available." 

Under  an  extended  risk  guarantee,  the 
United  States  Investor  Is  protected  against 
loss  from  expropriation,  war  or  revolution, 
md  currency  Inconvertibility.  He  Is  also  pro- 
tected against  normal  business  risk,  although 
not  against  fraud. 

Calabrlan  Company  and  its  Thailand  sub- 
sidiary have  already  investod  about  $600,000 
In  surveys,  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects among  Tlial  corn  farmers  In  the  last 
two  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  loan  is  to  triple 
Thailand's  corn  and  other  feedgrain  produc- 
tion thereby  expanding  its  livestock  Industry 
and  raising  Its  foreign  exchange  earnings 
through  the  commercial  exports  of  corn. 

CORN     SOLD     CHEAPLY 

Th.tlland  has  been  producing  between 
800.000  and  1 -million  tons  of  corn  annually — 
most  of  It  for  export.  But  because  the  corn 
has  never  been  graded  according  to  commer- 
cial standards,  it  has  always  sold  as  "fair  to 
average"  and  at  bargain  prices  on  the  world 
market. 

The  C.il.ibrian  program  will  provide,  among 
other  things,  for  a  grading  of  the  corn  crop. 

The  Thailand  effort  Is  unusual  In  several 
respects.  For  one  thing,  it  marks  the  first 
attempt  by  aid  and  private  industry  officials 
here  and  abroad  to  use  an  Investment  guar- 
antee to  organize  many  small  farmers — some 
T.OOO  in  Thailand — Into  an  efficient  economic 
unit  that  can  supply  food  on  a  sustained 
basis. 

Calabrlan  Company  Is  supplying  its  own 
staff  of  25  United  States  farm  experts  to  train 
Thai  nationals  In  all  phases  of  the  industry— 
from  cultivation  and  harvesting  to  the 
formation  of  rural  credit  institutions,  and 
iiiarketlng  and  storage. 


[From  the  Bangkok  World,  June  25,  1967] 

Thai  Corn  To  Be  Oiaxsd  To  Boost  Pkicx 
and  rxpdtation 
(By  Michael  Buma) 
Calabrlan  (Thailand)  Co.  Ltd.,  American- 
operated  import-export  Ann,  Is  making  plans 
to  Introduce  grading  for  Thai  corn  which 
should  raise  Its  reputation  and  price  in  the 
world  market. 

The  ratings,  based  primarily  on  shelling 
and  drying  processes,  would  correspond 
roughly  to  U.S.  Grades  1.2  and  3.  Par  East 
Superintendence  Co.  and  OMIC  of  Japan  will 
certify  grading  standards  to  ensure  uni- 
formity. 

The  difference  between  Grade  2,  at  which 
80  per  cent  of  ThaUand's  corn  has  been  sold 
to  Japan,  and  top  grade  will  be  determined 
by  world  demand  and  acceptance  of  quality 
Thai  com,  Calabrlan  Managing  Director  Ir- 
ving Sverdllk  said. 

"With  Just  a  little  effort  the  grade  of  Thai 
com  could  be  excellent,"  he  said,  and  with  a 
certified  standard  it  would  command  higher 
prices  in  foreign  markets  outside  Japan, 
principally  in  Europe. 

That  difference  could  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum,  since  thla  year's  estimated 
production  of  1.3  million  tons  (should  this 
unseasonable  dry  speU  be  broken)  could 
double  within  the  next  three  years,  Mr. 
Sverdllk  said.  Thailand  Is  now  the  world's 
third  largest  exporter  of  corn,  ranking  behind 
the  U.S.  and  Argentina. 

To  gain  Its  share  of  this  booming  market, 
Calabrlan  plans  to  spend  $4-5  mUUon  this 
year  constructing  nine  1,000-ton  capacity 
elevators  and  a  giant  65,000-ton  structure  at 
Tha  Rua,  plus  expanding  Its  agricultural  re- 
search, crop  loans  and  procurement  pro- 
grams. A  large  marine  elevator  at  Sriracha  Is 
also  planned  for  construction  In  the  next  two 
years  to  supplement  present  ship  loading  fa- 
cilities at  Kiong  Toey. 

Calabrlan  recently  received  a  three  million 
dollar  loan  guarantee  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  help  finance  thla  program  and  Mr. 
Sverdllk  indicated  the  firm  will  be  spending 
several  times  that  in  the  next  few  years  to 
expand  and  intensify  operations.  Calabrlan 
modestly  expects  to  buy  about  100-200,000 
tons  of  corn  when  this  year's  crop  is  har- 
vested m  late  July  and  August,  and  erection 
of  elevator  facilities  will  begin  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

Proper  drying  and  shelling  will  upgrade 
corn,  Mr.  Sverdllk  noted,  while  better  storage 
facilities  will  reduce  heat  and  weevil  damage 
and  maintain  uniform  quality.  So  while 
Calabrlan  will  build  (and  has  built)  a  num- 
ber of  small  flat  storage  bins  for  temporary 
storage,  modem  vertical  elevators  are  the  key 
to  the  comiiany's  Improvement  program. 

Calabrlan  expects  to  help  the  farmer  cash 
in  on  the  boom,  "to  change  the  subsistence 
cycle,  to  give  the  farmer  a  little  economic 
Impetus,"  be  said. 

fn  May,  Calabrlan  signed  an  agreement  to 
provide  corn  crop  loans  at  one  per  cent  a 
month  through  the  Bank  for  Agricultural 
Cooperatives  to  farmers  In  Saraburi,  Prae, 
Chlengral,  Petchaboon  and  Sukhothal  prov- 
inces. The  20  million  baht  program  will  ex- 
pand as  other  Bank  branches  are  set  up  and 
may  be  opened  to  other  crops  in  the  future. 

These  low-interest  loans  wlU  enable  farm- 
ers to  break  away  from  traditional  reliance 
on  middle-man  merchant  have  been  Impor- 
tant to  the  farmer,  feeding  his  family  until 
the  harvest,  collecting  the  crop  In  barely- 
accessible  fields  and  paying  him  a  small 
amount  of  cash,  Mr.  Sverdllk  noted. 

But  with  a  little  help,  the  corn  farmer  can 
be  stimulated  to  improve  his  crop,  to  make 
more  self-reliant.  Through  Individual  farm 
visits,  work  with  Thai  government  experi- 
mental stations  and  11  Calabrlan  test  plots 
in  the  Central-North  com  belt,  Calabrlan's 
team  of  10  Americans  and  Thais  are  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  In  almost  every 
phases  from  plowing  to  transporting  the 
crop  to  market. 


But  Mr.  Sverdllk  warned  against  intro- 
ducing revolutionary  concepts  too  rapidly. 
Calabrlan  is  providing  some  fertilizer  to 
farmers  along  with  careful  instruction.  While 
fertilizer  can  boost  crop  yields,  It  can  also 
ruin  crops  or  have  no  effect,  he  pointed  out; 
It  is  only  one  of  many  production  factors  and 
must  be  used  knowledgeably. 

Similarly,  the  hybrid  varieties  planted  in 
test  plots  are  unsuitable  now  because  they 
are  too  new  and  because  they  do  not  gener- 
ate seed  for  the  next  year,  forcing  farmers  to 
buy  seed  every  year.  And  tractor  plowing  of 
test  plots  may  not  be  practical  for  existing, 
smaller,  scattered  cornfields  of  Thai  farmers. 

•  •  •  of  Finance  and  Administration,  also 
cited  the  danger  of  marginal  farmers  over- 
extending  themselves  financially  to  purcheise 
land  and  supplies  In  Impetuous  attempts  to 
cash  in  on  a  "wonder  crop." 

"We  want  to  prevent  any  cultural  and  so- 
cial problems  arising  from  the  transition  in 
com  production,"  Mr.  Sverdllk  emphasized. 

Now  a  profitable  supplement  to  rice  crops, 
corn  may  prove  an  economic  support  for  the 
lagging  rubber  industry  in  the  South. 
Calabrlan  and  the  government  have  made 
Investigations  In  that  section  but  the  resulta 
are  Inconclusive. 

Calabrlan,  a  20-year-old  New  York  firm, 
has  been  in  Thailand  since  1962  when  It  con- 
tracted to  conduct  a  series  •  •  •  throughout 
the  country. 

The  next  year  the  firm  made  a  feasibility 
sttidy  for  a  sugar  refinery.  Calabrlan  found 
the  refinery  an  unwarranted  expense  but 
convinced  Thailand  to  apply  for  a  U.S.  sugar 
quota.  Thailand  got  a  15,000  to  20,000  ton 
sugar  quota  and  Calabrlan  got  the  exclusive 
contracts  for  the  commodity's  exports  to  the 
U.S.  and  Vietnam.  The  firm  also  deals  in  rice 
and  millet. 

While  commodity  export  rights  are  essen- 
tial, so  Is  the  goodwill  of  the  Individual 
farmer,  Mr.  Sverdllk  noted.  No  matter  what 
the  financial  Investment  and  organization.  It 
is  always  the  man  who  raises  the  crop  who 
eventually  determines  a  commodity  firm's 
success  or  failure. 

(Prom  the  Bangkok  Post,  June  26,  1967] 
Aid  for  Farmers 
The  report  last  week  that  agreement  had 
been  reached  between  a  bank  and  a  com- 
mercial firm  to  help  the  country's  farmers 
in  increasing  production  Is  a  welcome  and 
commendable  move  towards  strengthening 
the  basic  structure  of  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  The  parties  involved  In  the  agree- 
ment are  the  Bank  of  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives  and  the  Calabrlan 
(Thailand)  Co.,  Ltd.  The  agreement  provides 
for  the  Bank  to  provide  credits  to  be  loaned 
to  the  farmers  and  the  company  to  extend 
the  credits  and  also  provide  the  farmers 
with  modern  farm  equipment  and  agricul- 
ture experts.  The  comp.iny  will  also  provide 
farmers  with  seed,  fertilizer.  Insecticides, 
herbicides  and  nlso  transport  for  the  farm 
produce  to  reach  the  markets.  The  whole 
program  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Corn  Loan 
and  Farmer  Assistance  and  Marketing  Pro- 
gram." 

Though  t!:c  program  will  be  limllecl  In  the 
first  instance  to  producers  of  corn  In  the 
provinces  of  Chlengral,  Petehaboon,  Phare, 
Saraburi  and  Sukhothal  It  Is  envisaged  that 
the  program  will  extend  before  long  to  other 
provinces  and  also  cover  other  farm  products 
than  corn.  It  Is  aX&o  expected  the  Initial  loan 
capital  of  20  million  baht  may  be  increased 
to  meet  the  expanded  program.  The  program 
as  announced  is  certain  to  assist  the  corn 
producers  of  the  areas  mentioned  consider- 
ably and  will  be  a  step  forward  in  boasting 
the  overall  corn  production  of  the  country 
in  \-lew  of  the  growing  demand  for  products 
like  maize  from  foreign  markets. 

Any  move  towards  aiding  the  farmers  In 
increasing  production  by  offering  them  more 
Inducements  towards  better  effort  Is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Agriculture  is  the 
basic  Industry  of  the  country  and  will  re- 
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main  so  for  lontt  And  the  farmers  who 
aweat  It  out  in  the  fields  are  the  backbone 
of  sigrlculture.  Theirs  is  a  hfe  of  constant 
toll  and  labour  with  rewards  not  often  com- 
menauratlng  their  efforts  As  in  almost  any 
other  Aalan  country  the  Thai  farmer  is  more 
often  tban  not  in  debt  and  unable  to  im- 
prove hU  farm  and  hu  modes  of  cultivation 
because  of  financial  difficulties  The  Thai 
farmer  U  behind  none  in  his  willingness  and 
ability  to  Improve  farm  methods  and  increase 
output  If  he  Is  jiven  the  assistance  he  needs 
In  thl«  respect. 

It  Ls  thla  assistance  that  the  Bank  Company 
agreement  provides  for  the  farmers  of  the 
com  belt  of  the  country  It  Is  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  needs  to  be  extended  all 
over  the  country  to  cover  all  forms  of  agri- 
culture towards  giving  a  boost  to  the  overall 
farm  output  of  the  country  Agricultural  in- 
debtedness has  been  the  bane  of  Asian  agri- 
culture for  long  and  so  long  as  that  is  not 
■olved  the  question  of  modernising  agricul- 
ture through  the  introduction  of  modern 
techniques  will  not  make  headway  in  any 
appreciable  measure  This  is  a  very  essential 
step  to  be  taken  in  Thailand  as  the  demand 
for  Thailand's  agricultural  products  are  con- 
tinually Increasing  and  that  means  the  fx)s- 
slblllty  of  Increasing  the  foreign  exchange 
earnings  of  the  country  Only  with  a  healthy 
and  ever  expanding  agnrultural  basis  will 
the  economy  of  the  coun'.ry  be  broadbased 
and  strengthened  m  the  '.rue  sense  of  the 
term. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF 
WORTH  CAROLINA  TO  SENATE 
DUTIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  pleasing  to  note  the  return, 
to  his  Senate  duties,  of  our  amiable  and 
distlngiilshed  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!. 
We  have  missed  Senator  Jordan,  but  we 
all  know  that  there  come  times  when 
cinnimstances  beyond  our  immediate 
control  Intervene  to  interrupt  our  work 
here,  and  this  has  been  the  case  with  our 
beloved  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  How- 
ever, we  can  also  be  thankful  that  man's 
achievements  In  the  field  of  medicine. 
working  together  with  nature's  healing 
arts,  help  us  to  overcome  the  ills  that 
beset  the  human  flesh,  and  we  are  then 
able  to  return  to  our  posts  of  duty.  Thus 
It  has  been  with  Senator  Jordan  who 
looks  hale  and  hearty  and  ready  to  help 
us  tackle  the  heavy  legislative  burden 
that  lies  before  us  during  the  summer 
months,  and  we  will  all  be  grateful  for 
his  helping  hand. 

As  one  who  cherishes  the  friendship  of 
this  congenial  southern  gentleman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  Everett  Jordan  back  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


THE   NUCLEAR   GIANT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  at  8 
o'clock  this  morning.  July  12.  1967,  there 
were  199,076.492  persons  alive  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  as  the 
census  clock  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce continues  to  gather  speed  with 
every  day,  our  national  population  will 
reach  200,000.000  early  this  fall. 

The  phenomenal  growth  rate  of  this 
country  goes  on.  and  with  it  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  new  ser\1ces  and  facili- 
ties for  our  growing  millions.  The  de- 
mands upon  our  natural  resources  in- 
crease with  every  hour. 

I  take  great  satisfaction.  Mr  President, 
in   dUng   another   phenomenal   growth 


pattern — one  which  will  provide  one  of 
the  most  basic  needs  for  our  future  mil- 
lions— and  a  growth  to  which  we  in 
Idaho  are  proud  to  have  contributed. 

I  speak  of  the  remarkable  and  dra- 
matic speed  that  has  characterized  the 
development  of  nuclear  electrical  power 
generation  in  the  Unitt'd  States  in  5  short 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  representa- 
tion of  this  growth  comes  from  two  of 
the  top  officials  of  the  Atomic  Enerpy 
Commission,  who.  in  recent  speeches  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  country,  frankly  ad- 
mitted they  had  grossly  underestimated 
the  rapid  progre.<.s  of  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment. 

Speaking  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla  ,  on 
March  22.  1967.  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel. 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Participation  of  the  AEC,  stated  that 
1962  estimates  for  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion by  the  year  1980  were  set  at  40.- 
000.000  kilowatts  of  power.  By  1964,  the 
estunate  had  n.sen  from  60.000,000  to 
90.000.000  kilowatts,  and  last  year  had 
again  been  revl-sed  to  80.000.000  to 
100.000.000  kilowatts  by   1980. 

On  May  12.  1967— just  2  months  after 
Mr  Tremmel  spoke— Dr  Glenn  T  Sea- 
born;, Chairman  of  the  Commission,  told 
a  San  Francisco  audience  that  the  esti- 
mate, based  upon  orders  for  new  power 
reactors,  had  risen  to  above  100.000,000 
kilowatts. 

On  May  31.  1967  — le.ss  than  3  weeks 
after  Dr.  Seaborg  s  addre.ss — the  AEC 
announced  a  further  revision  placing  the 
total  nuclear  power  output  for  1980  at 
between  120.000.000  and  170.000.000  kil- 
owatts, with  a  likely  prediction  of  a  me- 
dian 150.000.000  kilowatts  of  power 

Mr.  President,  the  total  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  of  this  country  today — 
including  nuclear  powerplants,  fossil 
fuel  plants,  and  hydroelcctrlcal  genera- 
tors— is  just  slightly  more  than  250,000.- 
000  kilowatts  Our  national  electrical  re- 
quirements are  doubling  every  10  years, 
and  by  1980  will  reach  about  520,000,000 
kilowatts  By  that  time,  nuclear  power 
production  will  provide  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  national  needs,  perhaps  even 
more. 

The  significance  of  this  rise  Is  mani- 
fold, for  not  only  will  nuclear  power  con- 
tinue to  increase,  but  our  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  drop.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  fossil  fuels  will  be  reaching  serious 
depletion  levels  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
air  pollution  from  fossil  fuel  power  gen- 
eration threatens  to  choke  our  Nation. 

I  cite  these  facts,  Mr  President,  be- 
cause the  power  reactors  of  tomorrow — 
as  well  as  those  now  in  operation  today — 
were  developed  and  tested  at  the  national 
reactor  testing  station  in  my  own  State 
of  Idaho  We  are  proud  of  the  pert  we 
are  playing  in  bringing  both  literal  and 
figurative  light  to  the  world  The  na- 
tional reactor  testing  station  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  nuclear  technological 
history  More  Importantly,  its  role  in  fu- 
ture nuclear  reactor  development  and 
safety  will  grow  with  each  new  chal- 
lenge of  the  nuclear  Industry 

This  challenge,  Mr.  President,  Is  best 
stated  in  the  addresses  of  Dr  Seaborg 
and  Mr.  Tremmel.  referred  to  earlier  in 
my  remarks.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  now  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CH.'iLLE.VGE.S    IN    THE    ElECTTIIC    PoWER    FiELD 

I  Remarlcs  by  Ernest  B.  Tremmel.  Director, 
Division  of  Industrial  Participation,  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  before  the 
Southeastern  laectrlc  Exchange,  Boca  Ra- 
ton, Fla  .  March  22.  1967) 

INTRODl-CTION 

Last  October,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Engineering  and  Operation 
Section  Conference  of  your  Exchange  In  At- 
lanta, Oeorgla  At  that  time,  I  presented  a 
paper  on  "The  Surge  to  Nuclear  Power  "  and, 
because  of  a  busy  schedule,  had  to  immedi- 
ately return  to  Washington  mlthout  having 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  your 
members. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  Atlanta  Conference. 
vl.slts  to  your  utilities  have  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  your  executives.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  dedication  of  your  compamea 
to  supplying  your  customers  with  the  most 
economical  and  beet  service  poselble  and  your 
objecUvenees  in  evaluating  the  various 
sources  of  energy  Including  any  new  tech- 
niilo^y  available  I  also  know  that  your  Ex- 
chanjje  group  Is  one  of  the  moet  active  in  the 
United  States  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by 
tlie  utility  Industry  all  over  the  country  It 
is  therefore  a  real  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  34th  annual  con- 
ference of  your  Exchange 

In  March  of  1963.  Mr  Ramey.  one  of  our 
ComniLssioners.  participated  In  your  annual 
conference  and  discussed  the  atomic  energy 
program  and  trends  in  development  of  nu- 
cleiix  power  In  reviewing  the  paper  he  pre- 
sented, it  Ls  Interesung  to  note  the  rapid 
changee  that  have  taken  place  and  how  ap- 
propriate some  of  his  comments  at  that  time 
turned  out  U)  be  He  referred  at  that  time  to 
a  report  to  the  President  on  the  role  of  nu- 
cleiir  power  in  our  economy,  which  the  ABC 
hiul  just  completed  in  the  Pall  of  1962.  The 
Coiiuni-ssion  has  now  prepared  a  1967  Supple- 
ment •■  to  this  report  which  was  Just  made 
public  this  month  I  am  sure  you  would  And 
this  report  very  InterceUng. 

In  my  talk  last  October,  I  pointed  out  the 
trend  to  nuclear  power  that  was  taking  place 
In  the  Southeast  ajid  I  am  happy  to  report 
today  that  this  trend  Is  also  continuing  In 
fact,  only  several  weeks  ago.  Bill  Clapp's 
Florida  Power  Corporation  Joined  the  nuclear 
fraternity  by  ordering  a  large  nuclear  steam 
supply  system  from  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  and 
I  like  to  believe  I  may  have  played  a  small 
part  in  their  decision  by  bringing  to  their 
attention  the  progress  being  made  in  apply- 
ing nuclear  energy  to  central  station  plants. 
I  know  that  the  management  of  the  Florida 
Power  Corporation  Is  excited  with  the  chal- 
lenge nuclear  energy  will  bring  to  their  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps  Dlsneyworld  appropriately 
will  be  fueled  by  power  generated  from  a 
nuclear  plant.  Other  utilities  In  the  South 
are  presently  obtaining  proposals  on  nuclear 
plants  so  you  can  see  that  your  members  are 
rapidly  moving  into  the  nuclear  age. 

Since  Mr.  Ramey  reviewed  the  background 
In  his  speech  in  1963.  of  the  Commissions 
civilian  nuclear  power  program,  and  my  talk 
In   Atlanta   last   fall  •   discussed   and   fact*s 


•  See  Remarks  by  James  T.  Ramey,  Com- 
mi.ssloner,  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
at  Annual  Conference  of  the  Southeastern 
Electric  Exchange.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 
March  17.  1963  (AEC  Public  Release 
S  10  63). 

•  See  AEC  Press  Release  K-50,  dated  March 
2.  1967.  giving  an  Introduction  and  Sum- 
mary of  the  AECs  1967  Supplement  to  the 
1962  Report  to  the  President  on  Civilian  Nu- 
clear Power. 

'  See  Remarks  entitled  "The  Surge  to  Nu- 
clear Power"  at  Atlanta,  Oeorgla,  Before  the 
Southeastern  Electric  Exchange,  October  13, 
1966. 
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that  caused  the  rapid  growth  in  the  rate  of 
nuclear  power  plant  announcemenU  which 
beean  in  1965,  I  will  not  repeat  these  areas 
fn^my  Ulk  to<^ay.  What  I  would  like  to  do  at 
thirLnfer^^nce  is  briefly  review  the  various 
«e«nent8  of  the  nuclear  industry  that  are  in- 
volved m  central  station  power  plants  and 
Ir  ng  to  your  attention  some  of  the  problenw 
and  challenges  in  each  of  these  segments  A 
number  of  charts  are  attached  which  provide 
additional  Information  In  regard  to  these 
segments. 

DEMAND  FOR  POWER 

Nuclear  power 
Most  of  us  now  take  for  granted  the  Corn- 
Jon's  important  early  efforts  directed  to- 
^d  the  development  of  an  economic  nu- 
d^ar  power  Industry,  which  wf  Planned  to 
.n7miraee  private  Industry  to  take  the  lead 
^naSlng  reactors  for  the  production  of 

•Ti96TTeIs  than  ten  years  after  the  In- 
rpr  ion  of  the  Power  Demonstration  Reactor 
r^oiam  these  efforts  really  reached  fru  tlon 
;^°K  award  of  contracts  for  four  nuclear- 

Twered  generating  unlt^  *^^'?,f,„^'^  ^J^'am 
«1  capacity  of  nearly  two  million  kilowatts. 
One  of  these  awards,  that  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tr^^  power  and  Ught  Company,  was  ParUc- 
uTarlv    Significant    in    that    the    choice   was 
^':^e'soleTy  on  the  basis  of  anticlpat^  eco- 
nomics in  direct  competition  with  fo«'l  J"!'; 
one  factor  which  was  brought  out  clearly 
bv  the  Oyster  Creek  Plant  was  that  the  larger 
generating  Installation,  the  more  fawr- 
Sle  the  economics  of   nuclear   power.  The 
unit  caplUl  cost  of  several  P°*"  f -"i^;^^^ 
,us  size    (Shown    on    one    of    the    attached 
Charts)  readily  Illustrates  the  reason  for ^s^ 
Two  of  the  small  early  Prototypes   Big  Rock 
Point  and  Humboldt  Bay.  had  ""ii^^^t^ Jf' 
the  $400-$50O  per  kilowatt  range.  The  lajger. 
Dresden  I  and^•ankee  P^ai^ts,  had  cos^  o 
♦250  per  kilowatt,  over  twice  that  of  coal 
Sed  plants  and  three  times  that  of  gas-flr^ 
plant^.  Since  a  nuclear  plant  has  a  great  deal 
0     heavy    equipment    and    heavy    con<=rete 
.tnicture  Involved  In   It^  «'"structlon    the 
total  cost  of  the  plant  is  'e^  «"\^'  ^J^^^  "^! 
than  a  fossU-flred  plant  and  additional  m 
Daclty  can  be  provided  at  a  small  additional 
S^t.  -^erefore,  when  the  500  MWe  Oys^r 
Creek  and  Nine  Mile  Point  plants  "f"  °?": 
mltted,  the  cost  came  down  by  a  factor  of 
two  and  recently  announced  plants  have  ap- 
proached the  cost  of  coal-ared  Plants^  De- 
Uiled  costs  are  shown  on  some  of  the  at- 
tached charts. 

In  the  past  two  years  reactor  suppliers 
have  achieved  further  economies  In  Produc- 
tion and  operating  cost^  of  nuclear  plante, 
and  the  past  year  saw  the  award  of  contracts 
lor  21  nuclear  generating  units  with  a  totel 
capacity  of  more  than  16  million  kllowatto. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  wa«  the 
choice  of  nuclear  power  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  a  plant  In  the  southeast- 
ern United  States  near  major  coal  fields.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  more  nuclear  power 
than  fossil-powered  generating  capacity  was 
announced  by  electric  utilities  In  this  coun- 
try, far  exceeding  the  estimates  of  the  most 
optimistic  forecasters. 

In  our  1962  Report  to  the  President,  esti- 
mates of  nuclear  power  growth  were  pro- 
jected as  40.000  megawatts  of  InsUlled  ca- 
pacity by  1980.  Since  the  '62  Report,  we  have 
revised  our  estimates  several  times.  In  1964, 
we  increased  our  estimates  to  a  range  of  60.- 
000  to  90.000  megawatts  by  1980.  In  1966,  our 
estimate  was  again  revised  to  a  range  of 
80,000  to  110,000  kilowatts  of  installed  gen- 
erating capacity  by  1980,  The  1967  Supple- 
ment to  the  Report  to  the  President  Indicates 
that  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  generating  ca- 
pacity In  1980  win  be  nuclear  and  that  up- 
dated forecasts  to  1980  and  beyond  are  again 
being  developed.  I  am  certain  that  at  the 


•  The  average  size  of  the  nuclear  generat- 
ing units  ordered  In  1966  was  approximately 
790  MWe. 


time  of  Mr.  Ramey's  Bpeech  In  1963.  tbe  rnMt 
optimistic  forecasters  would  not  have  dared 
predict  tUe  surge  m  nuclear  power  plant 
orders  that  occurred  in  1966  and  seems  to  be 
contlntilng  in  1967. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  y««  \ J^^^Pl^^: 
nlng  on  forecasting  in  my  talk  ^day  that 
1967  could  not  possibly  approach  1966   in 
toSl  kUowatts  ordered  and  especially  In  nu- 
c?ear  announcements.  This  was  based  on  re- 
port of  increasing  costs  for  nuclear  plant^ 
because  some  of  *»»«  «'«=*°'„^,"P?„f  %^A? 
reached    their    plant    c^P*^"^    f°^_  S 
delivery    and  also  because  of  the  long  term 
de  ive^  being  quoted  on  nuclear  turblne- 
Sneratoi^      Already     this     year,     however. 
^rde«'  have  been  placed  for  nl°«  °«''^^.^- 
clear  eeneratlng  units  with  a  total  capacity 
of  morf^n  sU  million  kilowatts,  bo  I  am 
not  even  going  to  be  so  bold  «  ^^^J^^^ 
nredlct  What  Will  happen.  One  of  the  factors 
fhlthaT  worked  in  favor  of  nuclear  plants 
is  the  "teTtlon  being  given  to  air  pollution. 
Nuclear  ^wer  planti  offer  advantages  ove 
?o^sll-fue^  plants  by  being  able  to  control 
waste    and  it  U  hard  to  predict  what  effect 
This  win  have  on  the  use  of  nuclear  power- 
r,i«nt«  m  the  future.'  Air  pollution  was  the 
fS^ct  of  i^national  conference  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  on  December  13.  1966.  at  which  Dr 
Seaborg  discussed  the  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  area. 

Electric  poioer  growth 

'^fTd'haraS  dou^^l^  in  L  past  ten 
stand   has   anoui  uu  .  ^j^ig  demand 

years  In  this  co^^^JJ,  ^^i^.^^extent  from  the 
Jesuits  to  a  considerable  «tent  ^^^ 

dramatic   growth  ^t  18  ^cun:^J^  1^  the 

n^rsutelis%;?^a^  J^O^^^^^^^^^^  -^ 
It  is  conservatively  f  """^.^^her  33  yeT«  we 
of  the  century  that  ^^^^';^l,rin\he 
SllltersUT  4?s  -^e-  £gPU-tl-, 

electricity  is  nearly  «io"^"^8  every        y 

supplement  *«  °^,rl??[atethat  about  half 
has  not  changed  o^^  «?*™^~ig"  ^  the  year 
of  this  capacity  wUl  t»^^^^^^^y  Vtal  gen- 
2000.  Reviewing  the  stotls^  o 

eratmg  units  «f"**  °J!,' S^aliv  the  growth 
demonstrates  rather  dr^^^^^^ 

in  demand  for  electrwpo^^^^^jj  ^^, 
K-22foniw°?  f^6i-26,100  Mw;  and 
''NulitfpoweT  apparently  reached  a  point 

''"  T^U  ?u"  8uppUe«  Jthe  coal,  oil,  and 
'^    nTustnes)  3  you  Utility  representa- 

hs  '^  sr^^rL^tircosranTrne  If^ls 

"1  ^An  ti^mlne-mouth  location  of  very 
inherent  in  \^^  mine  mou  ^^ 

l^hTfa'cX  rSoSitm^  fT  significant  sav- 
in^  ?n  my  position  in  the  AEC  over  the  last 
fllf  vMrs  I  have  had  occasion  to  become 
Lnulm^d  wfth  the  coal  industry  through 
torNatlonal  Coal  Association  and  the  Na- 
tne  "a""^  PoUcv  Conference,  and  also  with 


how  nuclear  power  could  ever  compete  with 
the  moving  oompeUtlve  target  presented  by 

Tfififiil  fuel 

incidentally,  total  estimated  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  In  the  U^S 
had  an  increase  of  5.9  per  cent  in  1966  aiid 
electric  utility  use  Increased  8.8  per  cent  in 
1966  from  the  1965  level.  The  outlook  for 
the  fossil  fuel  suppliers  shows  a  market  in 
1980  of  about  double  today's  demands. 

The  trend  toward  lower  fossil  fuel  costs 
however,  appears  now  to  have  been  slowed 
so  that  in  my  opinion  we  can  be  grateful, 
historically  speaking,  that  nuclear  eneirgy  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  when  it  did.  With  the 
rapid  expansion  in  electric  power  use  and 
the  possible  levelling  off  In  the  cost  of  fos- 
sil fuels,  competitive  nuclear  power  is  pro- 
viding an  abundant  new  energy  source  for 
electric  generation  and  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing the  utility  industry  a  new  technology  to 
help  continue  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity in  this  country. 

THE   CIVn.IAN    NUCLEAR   POWER  INDUSTRY 
TODAY 

In  carrying  out  Its  responsibility  to  foster 
a  private  nuclear  Industry,  the  Coirnmlss  on 
ha^  followed  a  firm  policy  of  withdrawing 
from  areas  as  private  capabilities  are  devel- 
oped and  the  competence  and  reasonablen^s 
of  the  private  sources  are  demonstrated^ We 
have   therefore,  for  a  number  of  years  been 
proceeding  on  a  course  intended  to  permit 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  to  Aonrlsh  with 
minimum  government  Involvement.  The  net 
effect  of  this  AEC  policy,  coupled  with  the 
initiative  of  private  Industry,  has  been  that 
all   the   materials,    equipment    and   services 
needed  to  support  nuclear  power  Plante  are 
now    available   on   the   Pn^ate,   cominerclal 
market-and  largely  on  a  competitive  basis— 
with  only  one  important  exception,  the  en- 
riching of  uranium  In  the  U-235  Isotope 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  various 
seements  of  the  nuclear  Industry  that  are 
Sv^  in  supplying  central  station  nu- 
clear plants  and  point  out  the  problems  and 
challenges  In  which  utility  management  will 
have  a  particular  Interest.  Of  coiarse  the 
first  segment  involves  the  '^nlng  and  ml  ling 
industry,  which  supplies  the  basic  fuel  lor 
nuclear  plants. 

The  uranium  mining  industry 
The  known  world  reserves  of  nranlum 
are  vast  and  new  reserves  will  surely  be  dls- 
Sver^^  In  our  1967  Supplement  to  the 
^4rT  to  the  President  on  Civilian  Power 
^^^tlmated  that  with  reactors  of  current 
techn^S  the  known  and  estimated  domes- 
tic re^ufcw  of  uranium  at  less  than  $10.00 
per  pS  of  U,03  are  adequa^  to  meet  tne 
Requirements  of  the  Pr°J«cted  ^^°f  ^  of 
Tinriear  electric  plant  capacity  In  the  u.  a. 
?or  a^ut  the  next  25  years.  Should  a  re- 
quirement develop  ^°r  thorium  at  least  100,. 

h  tTorir^irwi  r"nit*r,°howX^ 

any     near     term     large     requirement     for 

Tur^ntly    the  U.  S.  mining  and  milling 
ind^try  has  an  annual   capacity  of  about 

—=1^70  -l^r^  -  ^^^ 
IK-eSre-a^dCr  L^du^^hT^-^  ff 

S  Hs-rsor^c^i^o^^i^^^^^ 


'Through  3/10/67. 

•  See  AEC  Public  Release  S-49-66. 


.  see  Remarks  by  ^o''^^  °„^ln^er.  A^- 

^f^osne^tors  and  Developers  Association, 
Toront^^  Canada,  March  7.  1967  (AEC  Public 

""'.^ReTer^'to'speech  by  Commissioner  James 
T  Ramey  USAEC.  at  the  National  Western 
Mining  conference.  Denver  Colorado,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1965   (AEC  Public  Release  IN-56X). 
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uranium  concentrate  from  1967  through  1970 
In  order  to  provide  a  tn&rket  untU  the  utility 
market  developed 

The  CommlMlon  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  alao  ee'-abllahed  a  pol- 
icy which  prohibits  enrichment  of  foreign 
ore  for  u«e  In  domestic  r.ucle.ir  power  plants 
until  the  domestic  uranium  mining  Induatry 
viability  la  reasonably  assured  This  policy 
is  to  be  studied  from  time  to  time  and  when 
the  uranlimi  Industry  la  assured  of  a  rea- 
sonable market,  foreign  ore  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  With  the  recent  surge  to 
nuclear  power  and  the  resulting  demand  for 
tiranltun,  this  prohibition  may  be  lifted 
sooner  than  could  have  been  originally  an- 
ticipated. The  Commusslon  is  presently  study- 
ing this  problem,  and  you  may  wish  to  get 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  statement  that  he 
filed  with  the  Joint  Committee  at  the  FY 
1988  Authorlratlon  Hearings  earlier  thla 
month.  (Mr.  Faulkner  is  Director  of  our 
Division   of   Raw    Materials  ) 

Exploration  for  uranium  both  In  the  V  3. 
and  Canada  Is  proceeding  now  at  a  faster 
rate  than  anticipated  and  If  shortages  of 
uranium  should  temporarily  occur,  addition- 
al uranium  should  eventu.illy  be  available 
from  foreign  producers  and  also  some  AEC 
stockptlea  could   be  released. 

The  AEC  has  publicly  committed  itself  to 
continue  an  $8.00  price  on  uranium  through 
mid-1973  (as  the  incremental  uranium  con- 
centrate cost  of  the  enriched  uranium  we  will 
sell)  which  provides  iissurance  of  a  minimum 
price  at  least  through  that  date.  I  understand 
that  some  reactor  manufacturers  are  now 
quoting  prices  orTnuclear  power  plants  based 
on  purchasing  enriched  uranium  from  the 
AEC.  An  M.OO  price  as  the  cost  of  ore  In  the 
AEC'a  enriched  uranium  price  should  be 
equivalent  to  approxunately  *7  60-*7  70  as 
ore  purchased  In  the  market  place  due  to  the 
added  cost  of  paying  interest  while  the  ore 
Is  being  converted  to  UF,  and  enriched. 

In  summary,  this  segment  of  the  Industry 
la  entirely  in  the  commercial  sector  of  econ- 
omy and  seems  well  on  its  way  to  Sndlng  an 
adequate  commercial  market  as  the  govern- 
ment market  phases  out  As  I  stated  earlier. 
some  utilities  and  reactor  manufacturers 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  start  thinking  of 
removing  the  restrictions  un  foreign  ore 
entering  this  country  for  domestic  use  This 
la  an  area  which  you  utilities  will  certainly 
want  to  follow  and  make  your  views  and 
opinions  known  to  the  Cfovernment  from 
time  to  time.  You.  of  course,  will  want  to 
keep  Informed  on  the  progress  of  explora- 
tion efforts  by  the  mining  industry  in  devel- 
oping additional  supplies  ol  uranium. 

Conversion  of  U  O,  to  L'F, 
This  step  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  past  in  govern- 
ment-owned plants  and  In  a  privately-owned 
plant  at  Metropolis.  Illinois  These  plants 
are  now  in  stand-by.  however,  the  Allied 
Chemical  Company,  owner  and  operator  of 
the  private  plant  expects  to  ag.iin  be  con- 
verting C,0,  to  UF  in  1968.  Indications  are 
that  other  comp.inies  will  enter  this  field 
as  soon  as  the  market  develops  and  provide 
adequate  competition  Present  estimates  of 
the  market  for  conversion  service  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1968  (first  year  Allied  will  be  in  opera- 
tion)— 3.000  to  4.000  tijns  U  O.;  1969—6.000: 
1970 — 10.000;  1971—15.000.  1972  —  17.000.  and 
1973 — 20,000  tons  U,0..  The  present  capac- 
ity of  the  Allied  plant  at  Metropolis.  Illinois, 
Is  approximately  6.(X)0  tons  per  year  and  thus 
you  can  see  additional  ctpacity  will  be 
needed  for  1970  and  beyond  We  know  that 
other  companies  are  considering  entering 
thla  field  but  have  been  waiting  for  the 
market  to  develop.  This  Ls  again  an  area  that 
you  will  want  to  follow  as  the  industry  de- 
velops. 

Enriching  uraniurn 

Uranium  enriching  Ls  now  the  only  Im- 
portant step  In  the  fuel  cycle  for  which 
private  nuclear  power  is  dependent  upon  the 
Governixtent  and  we  have  reached  the  point 


where  the  future  poaslblUty  of  private  In- 
dustry becoming  involved  In  this  function 
Is  now  conung  under  serious  study.  The 
Oocnmlssion  announced  on  March  9,  1967. 
that  It  has  at'reed  Ui  cooperate  with  the 
Atomic  IndustnaJ  Forum  in  Its  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  traufiferring 
to  private  Industry  one  or  more  of  the  Com- 
mission's   gaseous    diffusion    plants.' 

The  A£C  has  .igreed  to  cooperate  by  pro- 
viding to  a  limited  number  of  security- 
cleared  Forum  represcrilaiivefc  certain  classi- 
fied information  pertinent  to  Uie  study  The 
Forum  report  on  its  study,  however,  will  be 
unclassihed  and  available  to  the  public. 

In  the  study,  which  Is  estimated  to  require 
SIX  to  nine  months.  Uie  Forum  plans  to 
answer  two  nialn  questions,  primarily  Ironi 
the  vie'*TX>int  of  the  private  nuclear  in- 
dustry Is  It  feasible  and  deeirable  for  the 
AEC  to  lease  or  sell  some  or  all  of  Its  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  to  industry,  and  U  so.  when 
and  how  can  this  transfer  best  be  accom- 
plished? The  Comraiselon  Is  conducting  Its 
own  internal  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  transfer  The  Commission 
study  will  also  be  concerned  witli  national 
seconty  aspects  and  will  be  classilled. 

Pending  completion  of  the  Forum  study, 
the  AEC  does  not  intend  to  consider  requests 
from  other  groups  to  undertake  sinular 
studies. 

You  utilities  will  certainly  want  to  follow 
the  Foruna  study  and  make  your  own  views 
known. 

Power  reactors 

A  very  competitive  industry  exists  today 
In  the  sale  of  nuclear  power  plants  In  1966. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  and  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing received  orders  for  nuclear  plants  In  ad- 
dition to  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse. 
thereby  havmg  the  opportunity  to  become 
established  competitors,  and  tills  trend  is 
continuing  so  lar  in  iy67. 

General  Atomic  continues  to  be  a  com- 
petitor m  the  reactor  fleld  and  Its  position 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
success  of  the  gas-cooled  reactor  concept. 
Atomics  International  has  declared  its  Inten- 
tion of  being  a  competitor  In  the  liquid 
metal  cooled  breeder  reactor  held  There  are, 
therefore,  six  potential  suppliers  of  nuclear 
steam  supply  systems.  A  number  of  suppliers 
in  addition  to  the  reactur  manufacturers 
have  also  emerged  In  the  fuel  cycle  area, 
such  as.  United  Nuclear.  Nuclear  Fuel  Serv- 
ices. Kerr-McGee,  NUMEC,  Allied  Chemical, 
and  National  Lead.  These  companies  supply 
items  in  the  fuel  cycle  such  as  uranium 
oxide  or  pellets,  metallic  fuel  eleinentt.  for 
test  reactors  and  plutonlum  fuel  in  various 
forms. 

We  like  to  believe  that  the  utility  Indus- 
try and  the  AEC  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  In  attempting  to  establish  a  diversihed 
and  competitive  nucle.ir  Industry.  In  fact, 
perhaps  in  the  past  we  have  encouraged  too 
many  to  get  in  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  competition  between  General  Elec- 
tric and  Wesllnghouse  has  done  much  to 
reduce  costs  to  levels  competitive  with  con- 
ventional fuels  We  have  been  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  past  year  two  other  sup- 
pliers have  received  orders  for  water  reactors. 

The  problem  of  the  fuel  cycle  suppliers 
h:is  attracted  attention  lately  in  that,  to  the 
extent  the  reactor  suppliers  furnish  Initial 
cores  and  make  their  own  oxide,  pellets, 
zirconium  tubing,  and  fuel  elements,  no 
market  will  exist  for  the  independent  fuel 
suppliers.  Ti-ie  award  of  a  replacement  core 
for  the  Dresden  I  reactor  by  the  Common- 
we.-ilth  Edison  Comp;iny  to  United  Nuclear 
was  an  Important  development  and  may  be 
an  indication  of  a  trend  to  eventually  pur- 
chase replacement  cores  from  other  than 
reactor  manufiicturers.  For  some  time  1  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Independent 
ftiel  suppliers  will  have  to  cvcntu.Uly  be  In 


a  position  to  bid  on  complete  replacement 
cores  with  appropriate  guarantees  If  they 
are  to  remain  In  the  nuclear  Industry.  This 
Is  an  area  in  which  the  purchasing  policies 
followed  by  your  utilities  wUl  have  a  direct 
influence.  More  details  on  competition  are 
shown  on  some  of  the  attached  charts. 

As  a  part  of  Its  responsibility  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  "strengthen  free  -om- 
petitlon  in  private  enterprise,"  the  AEC  has 
arranged  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Jointly  study  competition  In  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. The  study  will  analyze  the  economic 
structure  of  the  Industry  and  the  conduct 
and  performance  of  those  supplying  renctors, 
reactor  components,  nuclear  fuel,  or  other 
products  or  services  a.-ssoclated  with  the  de- 
sign, construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
electric  plants. 

Conierfers  and  fast  reactors 
The  four  objectives  of  the  Commissions 
Nuclear  Power  Program  which  were  listed  In 
our  1963  Report  to  the  President  are  shown 
on  an  attached  chart.  These  objectives  were 
not  changed  In  our  1967  Supplement.  We 
believe  that  with  the  fine  cooperation  we 
have  had  from  the  country's  nuclear  In- 
dustry and  electric  utilities,  we  have  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  our  commitments  to 
the  first  two  objectives,  leading  to  the  dem- 
onstration of  economic  nuclear  power  and 
helping  to  establish  a  self-sufficient  nuclear 
industry. 

Today's  light  water  reactors  use  only  a 
very  smuU  fraction  of  the  energy  contained 
In  their  uranium  fuel.  Accordingly,  with  the 
acceptance  of  today's  light  water  reactors. 
we  have  shifted  our  efforts  more  and  more 
to  the  third  specific  objective  stated  in  our 
1962  Report,  the  development  of  reactors 
which  wiil  be  best  suited  to  stretch  out  the 
low  cost  reserves  of  nuclear  fuel  and  even- 
tually to  make  use  of  the  high  cost  nuclear 
fuel  through  more  efficient  utilization.  These 
types  are  known  as  advanced  converters  and 
breeders.'" 

The  Commission  effort  to  develop  ad- 
vanced converters,  until  March  9.  1967,  had 
been  concentrated  on  three  approaches:  the 
high  temperature  gas-cooled  concept,  the 
seed-blanket  light  water  breeder  concept, 
and  the  heavy  water  moderated  reactor  with 
emphasis  on  the  organic-cooled  version. 
E.u:h  of  these  concepts  has  promise  of  higher 
oonvorslon  ratios  of  Uranlum.-238  to  Pluto- 
nitim-239  and  the  other  abundant  nuclear 
source.  Thorlum-232.  to  fissionable  fuel. 
Just  as  fossil  fuel  has  been  a  moving  target 
for  the  light  water  reactors,  so  now  light 
water  reactors  as  well  as  fossil  fuel  will  be  a 
moving  target  for  the  advanced  react<irs. 

Tlie  1967  Supplement  to  the  Report  to  the 
President  pointed  out  that  studies  were 
underway  which  were  expected  to  lead  to  a 
further  narrowing  of  focus  on  these  ad- 
vanced reactors.  As  a  result  of  these  studies 
the  Commission  on  March  9,  1967.  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  close  out  the 
Heavy  Water  Organic  Cooled  Reactor  con- 
cept "  Work  will  continue,  however,  on  a 
heavy  water  reactor  base  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which  will  take  advan- 
tiige  of  the  heavy  and  light  water  reactor 
experience  in  this  country,  and  Uie  HWR 
experience  in  Canada  and  Europe. 

In  tlie  last  se.erul  years  more  and  more 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  high  gain 
breeder  reactor.  When  developed  commer- 
cially, high  gain  breeders  will  increase  fuel 
use  to  over  50  ,  of  the  uranium  or  thorium 
reserves.  Tlieir  application  will  be  relatively 
Insensitive  to  ore  prices,  and  will  thus  make 
large  deposits  of  high  cost  ores  economically 
usable.  They  will  also  produce  excess  fissile 
material  In  a  timely  manner  to  fuel  new 
re.ictor.s 
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Intensive  development  of  the  high  gain 
breeder  over  the  long  term  is  now  being 
undertaken  with  emphasis  being  placed  In 
particular  on  the  development  of  the  liquid 
metal -cooled  fast  breeder  using  sodium  as 
the  coolant.  Effort  is  also  being  continued 
on  the  steam-cooled  and  gas-cooled  alter- 
nates on  a  lower  priority,  and  studies  are 
presently  being  carried  out  to  determine  the 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  these  systems.  Work 
is  also  being  carried  out  on  the  molten  salt 
thermal  breeder  concept  which  uses  the 
thorium  fuel  cycle. 

I  am  proud  that  the  utility  industry  again 
is  demonstrating  Its  farsightedness  by  show- 
ing Its  awareness  of  the  importance  ol  de- 
veloping   breeder    reactors.    A    group    of    17 
Investor-owned     utilities,     working     Jointly 
with  the  AEC,  General  Electric,  and  a  West 
German  nonprofit  organization  partly  spon- 
sored by  Euratom,  are  building  the  South- 
west Experimental  Fast  Oxide  Reactor,  near 
Payetteville,   Arkansas.   Some   of  your  com- 
panies are  among  the  17  sponsors.  More  re- 
cently. General  Electric  has   entered  into  a 
two-year  design  study  of  an  approximately 
300.000  kilowatt  electrical  capacity  sodium- 
cooled   breeder   reactor   power   plant   with   a 
group  of  investor-owned  utilities.  Including 
Duke  Power  from  your  region  and  the  SEFOR 
group.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  General 
Dynamics,  Atomics  International,  and  West- 
inghouse  are  also  actively  contacting  utili- 
ties In  regard  to  entering  into  an  arrangement 
similar  to  G.E.'s.   Babcock   and   Wilcox   and 
Combustion  Elngineering  are  also  interested 
m  this  fleld.  In  a  country  with  a  utility  sys- 
tem as  varied  and  strong  as  ours,  and  with 
♦he  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  power,  I 
will  be  disappointed  If  two  or  three  other 
groups    do    not    embark    on    similar    design 
studies  with  other  reactor  manufacturers  be- 
fore the  year  has  ended,  leading  eventually 
to  the  construction  of  a  number  of  breeder 
demonstration    reactors    on    utility    systems 
Just  as  occurred  in  the  light  water  program. 
Reprocessing 
Both  the  technology  and  the  industrial  In- 
terest in  this  segment  of  industry  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  Indicate  that  commercial 
competition    should    be    available.    Nuclear 
Fuel   Services,   Inc.,   began   operation   of  Its 
West  Valley,  New  York,  reprocessing  plant  on 
April  20,  1966,  and  at  the  end  of  1966  had 
processed    about    120   metric   tons   of   spent 
fuel   The  General  Electric  Company  filed  an 
application    on    November    22,    1966,    for    a 
construction    permit    to    build    a   chemical- 
reprocessing  plant  for  operation  in  1970  at 
Morris,   Illinois.  The   Allied  Chemical  Com- 
pany continues  to  Indicate  that  they  Intend 
to  build    a   plant   in   the   early    1970's.   The 
problem  that  exists  at  the  present  time  Is 
that  there  will  be  insufficient  fuel  available 
for  reprocessing  to  supply  a  full  load  for  the 
NFS  plant  until  around  1971-1972.  After  1972, 
the  market  Increases  quite  sharply  and  ad- 
ditional plants  should  be  required. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  utilities  are 
not  only  receiving  quotations  from  both  NFS 
and  G  E.  but  from  foreign  interests  as  well. 
Recently  UKAEA  representatives  have  been 
calling  on  some  of  you  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
your  reprocessing  business,  so  apparently  at 
the  present  time  utilities  can  obtain  quota- 
tions from  at  least  three  sources.  In  addition, 
the  Eurochemlc  facility  at  Mol,  Belgium,  is 
actively  competing  in  the  foreign  market  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  loads  for  their  plant.  This 
keen  competition  is  occurring  at  this  early 
date  even  though  a  sizeable  market  Is  still 
about  five  years  away.  Incidentally,  the  mar- 
ket for  reprocessing  has  been  a  receding  one 
partly  due  to  the  longer  life  being  obtained 
from  the  fuel  elements  in  the  early  reactors. 
The  AEC's  present  reprocessing  policy  for 
receiving  and  reprocessing  non-production 
fuels,  in  cases  where  It  Is  determined  that 
chemical  processing  services  are  not  avail- 
able from  private  faclUtlec  at  reasonable 
terms   and   conditions,    terminates    on   June 


30,  1967.  The  AEC's  proceBslng  charge  vinder 
the  present  policy  would  be  based  upon 
the  costs  associated  with  the  processing  of 
certain  types  of  Irradiated  materials  In  an 
assumed  chemical  proceesing  plant  (concep- 
tual plant)  which  was  designed  back  in  1957 
specifically  for  this  purpose.  This  paper  plant 
is  described  in  AEC  report  WASH-743,  "Sum- 
mary Report — AEC  Reference  Fuel  Processing 
Plant." 

The  Commission  has  recently  reviewed  the 
need  for  the  AEC  to  continue  the  existing 
policy  beyond  June  30,  and  is  tentatively 
planning  on  extending  this  policy  with  some 
minor  changes  through  December  31,  1970. 
The  Commission  ha«  Invited  the  Atomic  In- 
dttstrial  Forum  to  give  their  comments  on  the 
extension  of  our  policy.  If  any  of  you  have 
any  comments  or  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  policy  extension,  I  suggest  you 
make  your  views  known  to  the  AIF. 

Fuel  reprocessing  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
two-day  meeting,  May  11  and  12,  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
in  cooperation  with  the  AEC.  It  promises  to 
be  an  excellent  meeting,  and  I  would  urge 
all  of  you  with  an  Interest  In  nuclear  power 
to  attend." 

THE    CHALLENGE   OF   THE    rDTURE 

Early  In  this  conference,  Mr.  Clapp  out- 
lined the  problems  and  opportunities  in  the 
electric  industry.  Mr.  Cook  outlined  the  rapid 
growth  in  uses  for  electric  power,  in  his  talk 
so  appropriately  titled  "The  All-Electric 
Way— Wave  of  the  Future."  The  advances 
already  made  In  harnessing  nuclear  energy, 
the  breeder  reactor  advances  we  see  around 
the  corner  and  the  continued  efforts  by  fossil 
fuel  suppliers  to  Improve  their  products, 
should  usher  In  an  era  of  abundant  energy 
supplies— with  plenty  of  energy  for  all  pur- 
poses and  at  even  lower  costs  than  today's.  I 
mentioned  earlier  the  much  more  rapid  rise 
in  the  use  of  electricity  than  In  the  use  of 
total  energy  In  all  forms.  This,  of  course,  is 
directly  due  to  the  Impressive  record  of  your 
Industry  in  bringing  the  cost  of  your  prod- 
ucts down  while  the  general  price  Index  has 
been  increasing. 

Nuclear  power  may  be  responsible  more 
directly  for  certain  other  opportunities  in 
the  future.  Because  of  size  and  generating 
costs,  the  larger  the  nuclear  plant  the  greater 
the  savings  to  the  consumer.  This  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  clear  advantages  nuclear 
power  brings  to  dual-purpose,  water  desalt- 
ing and  electric  power  plants,  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  rather  unique  project  In  Cali- 
fornia where  two  Investor-owned  utilities 
are  cooperating  with  a  public  power  system 
and  a  state  agency  In  a  proposed  dual- 
purpose  plant  to  be  buUt  on  an  artificial 
Island  off  the  California  coast. 

Looking  even  further  Into  the  future  we 
may  see  vast  Industrial  complexes  buUt 
around  large  nuclear  power  plants  In  the 
multl-mUUon  kilowatt  range.  These  would 
produce  electricity  and  process  heat  so 
cheaply  that  they  could  be  used  to  separate 
and  recycle  enormous  quantities  of  waste 
of  all  kinds  and  convert  raw  materials  into 
feed  materials  for  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  same  complex.  Such  a  nuclear  complex 
would  be  quite  clean  and  compact,  and 
underground  arteries,  conveyor  belts  and 
pipelines  might  replace  the  maze  of  roads 
and  rails  usually  associated  with  such 
operations. 

Today  I  have  concentrated  mainly  on  dis- 
cussing nuclear  power  through  nuclear  fis- 
sion but  there  is  another  long-range  de- 
velopment that  could  further  challenge 
your  industry,  that  Is,  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion.  The  development  of  controlled 
fusion  would  provide  mankind  with  a  vir- 


'=  Information  on  this  meeting  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Robert  H.  Glflord,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board, 
800  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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tually  Umltless  supply  of  energy,  as  1  would 
mean  we  could  use  as  a  fuel  the  heavy  hydro- 
gen found  in  common  seawater.  Controlled 
fusion  presents  many  difficult  problems 
which  may  take  decades  to  solve.  However, 
those  Involved  in  this  difficult  work  feel  that 
these  problems  can  eventually  be  solved  and 
It  Is  otu'  policy  to  support  and  further  their 
efforts. 

Marshall  McLuhan  has  spoken  of  learning 
how  to  control  the  thermostat  of  the  en- 
vironment in  order  to  shape  the  new  world 
to  come.''  It  occurs  to  me  that  nowhere  in 
our  society  have  we  as  much  experience  with 
and  understanding  of  "thermostats"  and 
"environments"  as  we  have  in  our  energy ' 
suppliers  and  in  our  electric  utility  Industry. 

CONCLUSION 

Today  I  have  discussed  the  development 
of  light  water  reactors  and  also  the  challenge 
that  Is  facing  all  of  us  In  developing  breeder 
reactors.  If  one  can  believe  the  potential 
economics  of  a  breeder  reactor,  the  challenge 
to  develop  them  will  be  even  greater  than 
the  light  water  reactors.  This  brings  me  to 
the  concluding  message  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  the  members  of  this  conference.  As  I 
see  your  Industry,  for  the  last  several  dec- 
ades your  main  emphasis  has  been  on  im- 
proving the  technology  of  fossil  fuel  plants 
In  order  to  achieve  additional  economies  and 
on  Improving  technologies  such  as  in  the 
use  of  high  voltage  lines.  The  trend  through- 
out your  industries  toward  extensive  Inter- 
connections has  also  been  a  challenge  in 
human  relations.  Nuclear  energy  as  a  power 
source  has  brought  to  your  Industries  an 
entirely  new  technology  and  is  offering  all  of 
your  management  a  real  challenge  In  adopt- 
ing and  becoming  familiar  with  this  tech- 
nology. 

Of  prime  importance  in  my  opinion  Is  that 
you  understand  what  you  are  getting  Into. 
The  need  for  knowledgeable  top  management 
and  for  trained  nuclear  engineers  is  self- 
evident  and  is  a  challenge  to  your  entire 
Industry.  Your  utilities  must  have  staffs  who 
win  see  to  it  that  your  nuclear  power  plants 
are  built  right  and  that  they  operate  right. 
This  means  you  have  to  have  good  engineers 
who  understand  the  design  and  have  the 
ability  and  experience  to  handle  operational 
and  maintenance  problems.  This  in  turn  re- 
quires management  philosophy  from  the  top 
down  which  understands  and  respects  the 
need  for  good  engineers  and  the  Importance 
of  safety  without  being  awed  by  it. 

Some  utilities  have  been  fortunate  in  that 
they  have  gained  this  understanding  through 
participation  In  reactor  prototype  develop- 
ment type  projects.  For  example.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  owners  of  the 
CaroUnas-Vlrginla  tube  reactor  plant  at 
Parr,  South  Carolina,  the  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Duke  Power  Company, 
South  Carolina  Electric  and  Gas  Company, 
and  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany have  placed  orders  for  large  nuclear 
power  plants.  Other  utilities  have  learned 
through  participating  in  various  studies  of 
possible  nuclear  power  plants.  Those  less 
fortunate  are  making  or  must  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  build  up  their  staffs  and 
pj^rtlclpate  in  various  training  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

Fortunately  with  the  challenging  new 
technologies  facing  the  utility  industry.  In 
my  opinion,  incentives  exist  which  should 
enable  your  industry  to  attract  some  of  the 
best  talent  to  your  companies. 

I  hope  that  In  my  talk  today  I  have  not 
only  outlined  for  you  some  of  the  areas  in 
connection  with  the  present  nuclear  Industry 
that  you  should  follow,  but  I  also  hope  that 
you  will  share  my  enthusiasm  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  your  industry.  These  chal- 
lenges appear  to  me  to  be  greater  than  ever 
before  in  your  history;  however,  I  am  con- 
fident that  your  industry  will  rise  to  meet 
them. 


See  NeiC!,ueck  for  March  6,  1967. 
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A  Krw  Look  at  Nucxeab  Powtb 
(R«marka  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  S«aborg.  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
the    CommonweaUh    Club    of    California, 
San  yranclsco.  Calif.  May  12.  1967) 
I  am  honored  by  this  third  Invitation  to 
speak  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of   Cali- 
fornia,  an  organization   that   has   been   ad- 
dressed by  so  many  distinguished  speakers. 
When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
you.  In  June  1965.  my  topic—  The  Interna- 
tional Atom:  Peril  or  Promise''"— was  broad 
and   had   a   few    harsh    overtones.   Today    I 
would  like  to  both  narrow  my  subject  matter 
and  place  my  emphasis  on  a  most  promising 
aspect  of  the  atom.  I  believe  It  is  fauly  easy 
to  do  both  since  so  much  has  happened  in 
the    field    of    nuclear    power    In    the    United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  that  is  en- 
couraging and  merits  discussion. 

Why  Is  this  an  appropriate  time  for  a  new 
look  at  nuclear  p<.iwer  in  the  C  S  '  Primarily 
because  the  electric  utilities  In  this  country 
are  accepting  the  large  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor as  a  reliable  and  an  economically  com- 
petitive means  to  generate  electricity  and 
are  putting  a  good  deal  of  their  money  where 
their  conviction  is. 

I  was  not  sure  th.it  this  situation  would 
ever  arise  when  I  spoke  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  ten  years  ago  This  Is  what  I 
stated  on  August  9.  1957  "It  Is  too  soon  to 
gay — coming  back  to  the  question  of  cost^ 
whether  nuclear  energy  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  other  forms  of  ener?>-  such  as  coal. 
In  order  to  be  competitive  in  this  country. 
on  the  average,  the  overall  cost  will  have  to 
l>e  on  the  order  of  6  to  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  That's  usually  the  unit  of  energy  that 
Is  used  to  describe  this  Now  there  have  been 
some  estimates  by  competent  engineers  that 
this  win  be  possible  But  on  the  other  hand 
a  number  of  equally  competent  engineers 
have  expressed  grave  do  Hts.  However,  the 
present  cost  of  electrical  ^rgy  Is  greater 
In  some  areas,  and  In  some  places  In  the 
world  the  cost  Is  much  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  nuclear  energy  will  In 
any  event  be  competitive  in  such  situations 
beginning  almost  immediately  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  nuclear  energy  will  be  im- 
portant regardless  of  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  cort  situation  becatise  of  Its  concentrated 
form,  and  hence  of  its  possibility  of  doing 
things  that  no  other  form  of  energy  can  do 
at  any  price,  and  hence  you  cant  put  a  cost 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  on  It  " 

That  Is  what  I  said  ten  years  ago  Today  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  those  ••equally  com- 
petent" but  more  conservative  engineers  were 
■wrong.  The  cost  of  electricity  from  the  large 
water  cooled  nucle.^r  power  plants  belnsj 
constructed  today  is  projected  to  be  on  the 
order  of  4  to  5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  In 
addition  to  the  economic  factors  promoting 
nuclear  power  Is  the  fact  that  the  general 
public  Is  now  accepting  nuclear  power  as  a 
safe,  clean  source  of  the  electricity  which 
every  year  In  growing  amovints  becomes  more 
essential  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  within  the 
past  two  years  has  been  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  To  expl.Tln  why.  let  me  go  back 
a  little  farther  In  our  nuclear  history  As  you 
may  recall,  by  the  end  of  1962  private  Indus- 
try and  the  electric  utilities  working  closely 
with  the  AEC  had  placed  in  operation  around 
the  country  sever.il  relatively  small  light 
■water  reactors  to  demonstrate  the  reliability 
of  nuclear  power  to  generate  electricity  But 
as  reliable  as  these  reacors  proved  to  be 
they  were  not  economically  competitive  with 
conventional  power  plants,  and  therefore 
utilities  were  in  no  hurry  to  contract  for 
nuclear  plants  on  their  own  A  turning  point 
began,  however,  late  In  1963  with  the  ;in- 
nouncement  by  the  Jersey  Cen'ral  Power 
and  Light  Company  that  It  had  contracted 
for  a  515,000  kilowatt  nuclear  plant  at  Oyster 
Creek  which,  according  to  the  company's  eco- 
nomic evaluation,  would  be  competitive  with 
a  fossil  fuel  plant.  This  was  the  first  case 


where  a  utility  had  selected  a  nuclear  power 
plant  on  purely  economic  grounds,  without 
Government  assistance.  In  direct  competition 
with  a  fossil  fuel  plant. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nuclear  Industry.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  realization  that  the 
key  to  the  economic  success  of  nuclear  plants 
was  their  size  Units  ranging  from  600.000 
up  to  and  exceeding  1  000  OOO  kilowatts  could 
compete  with  fossil  fuel  plants,  and  in  some 
cases  would  later  compete  successfully  even 
In  areas  where  these  fuels  were  naturally 
abundant  Although  otl.er  nuclear  plants 
were  announced  In  1963  it  took  about  a  year 
for  nuclear  power  to  start  growing  signifi- 
cantly, and  that  It  is  now  doing  m  an  almost 
snowballing  fashion. 

In  1965  orders  for  ten  nuclear  plants  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  more  than  6.000.000 
kilowatts  were  announced.  In  1966  orders  for 
another  29  nuclear  plants  w^ith  a  cumblned 
capacity  of  more  than  23.000.000  kilowatts 
were  announced  As  of  May  1  of  this  year — 
although  we  expected  orders  to  taper  off — we 
have  already  had  14  new  nuclear  plant  an- 
nouncements for  a  total  of  more  than  11.- 
000.000  kilowatts  I  should  add  that  these 
new  orders  include  second  and  third  orders 
of  nuclear  plants  by  the  same  utilities  And 
In  some  cases  nuclear  plants  are  being 
planned  essentially  m  the  heart  of  coal-pro- 
ducing areas 

As  of  May  1.  the  US  had  14  nuclear  power 
plants  m  operation.  16  under  construction, 
and  plans  had  been  announced  for  the  con- 
Btr\ictlon  of  43  additional  nuclear  {>ower 
plants.  The  total  capacity  of  these  73  plants 
will  be  about  44.000  OOO  kilowatts.  And  this 
Is  enough  electricity  to  take  care  of  all  the 
electric  power  needs  of  more  than  30  million 
people. 

What  Is  perhaps  even  more  Indicative  of 
the  sudden  success  of  nuclear  power  is  the 
fact  that  the  29  nuclear  power  plants  an- 
nounced Last  year  represented  55  per  cent  of 
the  steam-electric  generating  capacity  an- 
nounced by  the  utility  industry  In  1966. 

At  this  point  let  me  Inject  the  thought 
th.it  while  economics  played  a  major  role  In 
the  surge  of  nuclear  power,  another  advan- 
tage of  nuclear  power  has  recently  l>een  get- 
ting lU  fair  share  of  attention,  and  right- 
fully so  There  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
that  nuclear  plants  are  clean  sources  of 
power  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  cur- 
rent burden  of  air  pollution 

All  this  has  given  some  trouble  to  those 
of  us  whose  business  Involves  projecting  the 
growth  of  nuclear  power.  We  have  had  to 
c<)ntlnue  updating  our  projections  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  spoke  w  this  organization  In 
1965  I  was  enthused  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  predicting  about  6  000.000  klIowatt.<>  of 
nuclear  power  in  operation  by  1970.  Trxl.-iy, 
onlv  two  vears  later,  we  are  confident  that 
we  will  reach  10,000.000  kilowatt*  by  1970.  I 
also  stated  two  years  ago  that  we  might  have 
70  rX)0  000  kilowatts  of  nuclear  power  In- 
stalled by  1980  Today  the  AEC  Is  predict- 
ing n-.ore  than  H'X)  000  000  kilowatts  by  that 
dale  And  some  analysts  are  already  calling 
our  current   forecast  far  too  conservative 

This  remarkable  growth  of  nuclear  power 
has  not  been  the  result  of  an  Interest  In  the 
atom  alone.  Our  use  of  all  energy  sources  Ls 
growing,  and  particularly  our  demand  for 
electricity  which  has  for  some  time  been  dou- 
bling every  decade.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the 
growing  economic  competitiveness  of  nuclear 
power  Is  only  a  first  step  in  a  process  which 
will  .see  the  atom  dramatically  affecting  our 
ability  to  produce  electric  power  at  an  In- 
creajiingly  lower  cost.  As  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power  comes  down  through  the  intnxluction 
of  more  efficient  and  larger  nuclear  systems, 
so  will  the  competitive  ccst  of  other  power 
resources  be  re<luced.  The  results  of  these 
reductions  could  mean  substantial  savings 
to  the  consumer  It  has  been  projected  that 
sometime  within  the  coming  decades,  on  a 
saving  of  as  little  as  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour, 
the  puwer-consunung  public  m  the  U.S.  could 


begin  to  profit  by  savings  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year! 

This  type  of  reward  and  perhaps  even  far 
greater  benefits  could  be  possible  thro^ugh 
the  use  of  large  breeder  reactors.  The  breeder 
reactor  creates  new  fissionable  material  for 
refueling  itself  and  other  reactors  while  pro- 
ducing power.  The  eiaenslve  use  of  large 
breeder  reactor  systems  (and  we  are  at  work 
tiaday  developing  these)  could  offer  electric 
power  cheap  enough  to  revolutionize  much 
of  our  Industry  from  both  a  technological 
and  economical  standpoint.  One  can  see  very 
low-cost  nucleaj-  electricity  and  process  heat 
radically  affecting  the  way  we  obtain  our 
water,  grow  our  food,  control  and  recycle 
our  waste,  process  our  raw  materials  and 
pnxluce  our  new  products. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  I  have,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  projected  some  thoughts  on 
a  highly  automated,  nucleai -powered  Indus- 
trial complex  that  would  desalt  sea  water, 
process  natural  resources,  recycle  old  mate- 
rials, and  turn  out  new  products  while  also 
supplying  electricity  to  distant  cities  and 
trausportallon  systems.  Such  complexes, 
many  p;irts  of  which  might  even  be  under- 
ground, may  someday  allow  us  to  live  In  a 
Junkless,  unpolluted  world  where  oxir  cities 
and  our  countryside  can  be  relatively  Inde- 
pendent of  our  heavy  indu.stry.  Admittedly, 
all  this  Is  is  not  Just  around  the  corner,  but 
biuied  on  developments  taking  place  today 
and  the  t>-pe  of  environmental  tlunking  en- 
ga^jed  In  by  many  of  our  leading  scientists, 
engineers  and  social  planners,  the  potential 
Ls  there.  And  tlie  current  acceptance  of  nu- 
cle.u-  power  today  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward thi.s  kind  of  goal. 

Now.  having  established  the  present  status 
and  future  promise  of  nuclear  energy  In  the 
US  In  general,  let  me  address  myself  spe- 
clflcally  to  Its  impact  upon  this  great  State 
of  California.  California  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  being  first  among  the  states  in 
many  things — or,  If  not  first  In  eiich  and 
every  category,  at  le.-isl  having  the  ne.ar-term 
potential  of  '  being  first.  California  Is  the 
state  which  has  had.  In  the  last  five  years,  a 
net  increase  of  300.000  people  per  year.  It  Is 
a  state  In  which  the  population  has  grown 
from  7.000.000  In  1940  to  20.000.000  today— a 
figure  which  makes  It  the  most  populous 
state  In  the  Union  Its  Gross  State  Product 
ha.s  risen  from  approximately  $7  2  billion  In 
1940  until  today  it  h.is  reached  more  than 
$85  billion,  while  its  Gross  Personal  Income 
ruse  from  a  1940  level  of  about  $6  billion  to 
the  point  today  where  It  exceeds  $65  billion. 
California's  dynamism  has  almost  reached 
the  category  of  a  household  word  through- 
out the  nation  Even  the  world-be  detractors 
of  the  state  stand  a  bit  In  awe  at  times  of 
Ita  p.ust  accomplishments  and  future 
potential. 

If  I  were  to  stop  here.  I  might  well  qualify 
as  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a 
darkening  cloud  which  looms  over  all  this, 
one  which  Is  of  concern  to  me  as  a  Call- 
fornian  and  to  other  Californlans.  This  great 
6<x:lal.  cultural.  Industrial  complex  that  has 
blossomed  here  on  the  West  Coast  Is  In  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  a  "High  Energy  So- 
ciety." I  have  used  that  term  over  the  past 
several  years  to  describe  a  truly  modern 
technological  culture  whose  measure  of  ad- 
v.mcement  can  almost  be  equaled  to  its  con- 
sumption of  energy  and  particularly  energy 
in  Its  most  useable  form,  electricity — elec- 
tricity to  po'.ver  Industry,  electricity  lo  help 
produce  and  process  a  plentiful  harvest, 
electricity  to  air-condition  the  home. 

Up  until  the  past  few  years,  California  has 
been  ble.ssed  with  nearby  resources  of  hydro 
po^'er.  supplemented  by  efficient  electricity 
generating  steam  pl.mts.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  advent  of  the  air  pollution  problem, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  place  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  fuels  that  electricity  gen- 
erating steam  plants  could  burn — restric- 
tions which  generally  require  cleaner  burn- 
ing,   higher   cost   fuel.   Colncldentally   with 
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this,  most  of  the  potential  hydro  electric 
sources  have  now  been  tapped. 

Today,  the  State  of  California  and  Its 
citizens  are  faced  with  momentous  ques- 
tions. There  are  demands  for  increased  en- 
ergy now,  and  even  greater  demands  can  be 
loreseen  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  may  spring 
from  essentially  new  developments.  For  ex- 
ample. It  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Conamlsslon  that  by  1985  elec- 
tric automobiles  in  the  U.S.  might  require 
approximately  50  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  annually.  Since  California  has 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  automo- 
biles registered  In  the  U.S. — and  Its  share 
seems  to  be  Increasing  every  year — at  least 
anotlier  five  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity could  be  added  to  this  State's  annual 
demand  for  electricity  by  that  time,  If  these 
non-polluting  cars  are  In  common  use  by 
then.  And  the  current  Interest  In  them 
seems  to  make  at  least  a  good  portion  of  that 
a  good  possibility. 

If  California  were  to  proceed  along  the 
path  that  It  has  In  the  past,  relying  on  the 
traditional  sources  of  electric  energy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  energy  would 
Increase  substantially  In  the  coming  years. 
This  is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  Increments  of  electric  energy  required 
would  have  to  be  supplied  by  electricity  gen- 
erating steam  plants  fueled  with  cleaner 
burning,  higher  cost  fuel. 

If  there  were  no  alternative  source  of  elec- 
tric energy  available  to  California,  I  could 
predict  some  rather  dire  economic  conse- 
quences for  Its  future.  For  after  all,  Califor- 
nia Is  not  the  only  high  energy  sector  In  our 
country.  The  East  Coast,  the  Midwest,  and 
the  South  are  all  burgeoning  and  growing. 
California  may  be  a  step  ahead  In  the  race 
at  this  point,  but  the  race  Is  not  over.  If 
California  had  to  make  do  with  significantly 
higher  cost  electric  energy  than  other  areas 
of  our  great  Nation,  California  might  well 
find  Itself  falling  behind  In  the  race  while 
other  high  energy  sectors  of  our  Nation 
forge  ahead  to  build  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological societies  of  the  70's  and  the  SO's, 

Now,  of  course,  there  Is  an  alternative.  As 
a  Callfomlan.  I  would  not  have  painted  this 
black  a  picture  If  there  were  not  a  way  out. 
As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  am  happy  to  suggest  as  an  al- 
ternative the  use  of  nuclear  {xjwer.  As  I  in- 
dicated earlier  in  my  remarks,  nuclear  power 
Is  here  today — It  Is  a  real  honest-to-goodness 
alternative.  Utility  officials  say  It  can  pro- 
duce electric  energy  competitively,  not  only 
as  compared  to  conventional  fuel  here,  but 
competitively  with  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. This  latter  point  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  nuclear  energy 
is  largely  Independent  of  geography.  No  mas- 
sive quantities  of  fossil  fuels  need  to  be 
transported  dally,  weekly,  or  monthly  to  the 
generating  plants.  Instead,  every  year  or 
two  only  small  amounts  of  new  nuclear  fuel 
need  to  be  brought  In  and  the  safely  pack- 
aged waste  products  taken  out  for  reprocess- 
ing and  disposal  elsewhere. 

A  further  benefit  of  nuclear  power,  and 
one  that  I  touched  on  before.  Is  that  It  does 
not  contribute  to  the  air  pollution  problem. 
Nuclear  plants  do  not  create  combustion 
products.  Nuclear  energy  is  a  clean  source 
of  power  and.  In  fact,  It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct nuclear  power  plants  without  tall 
stacks  or  chimneys.  Such  a  power  plant  is 
being  built  In  New  York  State  today. 

With  all  of  this  going  for  It,  the  obvious 
question  is  why  Isn't  the  California  coun- 
tryside sprinkled  ■with  nuclear  generation 
stations?  One  answer  to  this  Is  that  there 
have  been  problems  In  bringing  nuclear 
power  here  which  are  specific  to  this  area  of 
the  country.  And  I  will  discuss  these  In  a 
moment. 

Logically,  California  should  be  among  the 
foremost  users  of  nuclear  power.  California 
w,as  an  early  leader  In  the  nuclear  age,  with 
the  pioneering  work  of  Professor  E.  O.  Law- 
rence at   the  Radiation   Laboratory   of  the 
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University  of  California,  %  laboratory  with 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  associ- 
ated for  some  years. 

Nuclear  power  also  bad  an  early  begin- 
ning here  with  the  Sodium  Reactor  Experi- 
ment generating  facility  outside  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Vallecltos  boiling  water  reactor 
outside  of  San  Frajiclsco.  While  both  of  these 
experimental  units  have  now  ceased  opera- 
tion, they  were  follo^wed  by  the  Humboldt 
Bay  nuclear  power  plant  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  which  Is  operating  suc- 
cessfully and  reliably  today.  This  nuclear 
power  plant  near  Etireka  was  one  of  this 
country's  first  ventures  in  the  tise  of  the 
power  of  the  nucleus  to  provide  electric 
power  for  our  homes.  Its  initial  operation  in 
February  1963  followed  closely  the  startup 
of  the  pioneer  Yankee  and  Indian  Point 
reactors  on  the  East  Coast  and  the  Dresden 
Nuclear  Power  Station  in  the  Midwest  near 
Chicago. 

Since  then  a  ntmiber  of  problems  have 
clearly  slowed  the  pace  of  development  of 
nuclear  power  in  California.  Resolution  of 
these  problems  ■will  require  patience  and 
understanding.  Their  solution  will  require 
not  only  the  best  efforts  of  the  AEC  but  also 
of  the  people  of  California,  their  State  and 
local  governments,  their  utilities  and  indus- 
tries, and  their  citizen  organizations. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  the  safety  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  is  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Our  emphasis  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  a  conservative  approach  to  this 
important  regulatory  responsibility,  with  the 
public's  well-being  considered  first  and  fore- 
most. In  our  view,  reactor  location,  or  siting, 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  considera- 
tions related  to  public  safety  during  this 
present  period  when  operating  experience 
with  nuclear  power  reactors  is  being  accu- 
mulated. 

Thus,  we  consider  it  to  be  vitally  impor- 
tant that  locations  be  selected  for  large  power 
reactors  based  on  a  careful,  thorough,  and 
objective  evaluation  of  all  the  environmental 
factors  which  can  potentially  affect  reactor 
safety.  Of  crucial  and  unique  importance  to 
the  siting  of  power  reactors  in  California 
are  the  geological  and  eelsmologlcal  condi- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  immediate  question  which  then  comes 
to  mind  is,  are  there  any  sites  in  California 
selsmlcally  adequate  for  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  reactors?  And,  if  so,  how  can 
they  be  identified?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  a  resotmdlng  yes.  In  a  state  ap- 
proximately 800  miles  long  and  300  miles 
wide,  there  are  areas  which  are  not  beset  by 
major  active  faults  and  other  significant 
seismic  features.  In  answer  to  the  second 
question,  the  AEC  and  its  earth  science  con- 
sultants stand  ready  to  assist  prospective  ap- 
plicants in  the  site  selection  process  when  the 
relative  geological  and  selsmologlcal  consid- 
erations of  alternate  sites  are  l>eing  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition,  the  AEC  and  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  have  embarked  on  a  related  pro- 
gram to  gather  together  all  pertinent  Infor- 
mation on  the  history  of  faulting  along  sev- 
eral of  the  major  California  fault  systems. 
This  information,  even  though  as  yet  incom- 
plete, can  now  be  used  by  Survey  personnel 
in  providing  their  consultative  advice  to  the 
AEC  on  potential  seismic  efi'ects  at  alternate 
sites  which  a  prospective  applicant  may  have 
under  consideration.  Of  course,  when  this 
work  is  completed,  it  will  be  published  and 
publicly  available  ■to  all. 

Finally,  the  AEC  is  supporting  a  large  re- 
search and  development  program  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  reactor  design  features 
which  can  reliably  compensate  for  some  of 
the  geological  and  selsmologlcal  conditions 
such  as  those  found  here  in  California.  This 
program  is  being  coordinated  by  our  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  will  develop 
conceptiial  designs  of  reactor  plants  which 
would  accommodate  moderately  severe  seis- 


mic effects,  including  permanent  ground  dis- 
placement. 

Assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  site  reactors 
here  in  California  wliich  will  meet  the  high 
safety  standards  set  by  the  AEC,  there  would 
still  remain  some  real  issues  to  be  resolved. 
As  a  Callfornlan  myself,  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  heritage  of  natural  beauty  which  we 
enjoy  in  this  State.  We  have  been  blessed 
■with  an  environment  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
other  states.  When  we  look  about  tis  and  see 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  and  the  damage 
ofttlmes  wreaked  by  man  upon  nature,  there 
are  many  of  us  who  would  wish  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  all.  Of  course,  the  extreme  Is  not  the 
answer  to  this  situation.  We  cannot,  nor  do 
most  of  us  want  to,  return  to  a  primitive 
state  in  order  to  retain  our  planet  in  a  totally 
unspoiled  and  unsullied  form.  The  needs  of 
man  and  society  both  for  creature  comforts 
and  basic  necessities  require  that  we  make 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

But  I  sincerely  beUeve,  as  I  know  many 
others  do,  that  it  Is  possible  for  civilized  man 
to  coexist  with  nature.  It  is  not  an  "either 
or"  situation.  A  rational  man  can  both  enjoy 
and  use  his  en%'irorunent.  T'here  is  a  con- 
structive approach — an  approach  of  reason 
which  must  be  applied  to  the  future  growth 
of  the  State  and  to  nuclear  power  plants  in 
it.  For  if  this  State  Is  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  flourish,  new  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. By  their  very  nattire,  these  new  fa- 
cilities will  reqtilre  cooling  water,  and  the 
general  trend  Is  to  place  them  along  the 
coast  or  near  large  rivers,  both  of  which  are 
scenic  and  recreational  areas.  If  we  proceeded 
to  build  plants  randomly  along  our  coast  and 
waterways  with  no  regard  for  conservation 
and  scenic  beauty,  I  would  be  as  much  con- 
cerned as  any  other  Callfornlan.  But,  again, 
constructive  reasonableness  would  seem  to 
say  that  carefully  selected  sites  can  be  foimd 
along  our  coasts  and  waterways  for  the  gen- 
erating plants  needed  to  meet  the  future  high 
energy  requirements  of  the  California  area, 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  natural  beauty 
and  nuclear  plants  to  coexist.  In  this  regard, 
I  am  greatly  encotiraged  by  the  constructive 
reasonableness  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  In  their  recent  decision  concern- 
ing the  Diablo  Canyon  site  for  a  nuclear 
plant. 

A  few  people  may  still  feel  we  can  always 
revert  to  more  traditional  lines  and  build 
only  fossil  fuel  generating  plants.  But  com- 
plete reliance  on  such  plants  may  not  be 
much  of  an  alternative  In  the  future,  when 
limited  fossil  fuels  grow  more  costly  and  air 
pollution  restrictions  grow  more  stringent. 
And,  if  one  pauses  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  a  nuclear 
power  plant  may  be  more  aesthetic  than  a 
fossil  fuel  plant.  There  need  be  no  coal  pile 
or  large  fuel  storage  area  at  the  plant  site, 
nor  continuous  rail  traffic  to  and  from  the 
site.  Nuclear  power  plants — without  tall 
Btack.s^-can  offer  relatively  attractive  build- 
ings designed  to  blend  Into  the  surroundings. 
They  can  be  the  type  of  facilities  that  lend 
themse'ves  to  coexistence  with  nature. 

An  example,  which  may  be  a  bit  embar- 
rassing to  us  Californlans,  but  nonetheless 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  In  the 
way  of  coexisting  with  nature.  Is  the  Turkey 
Point  Nuclear  Plant  In  Florida.  Florida 
Power  and  Light  Company  Is  working  with 
the  Tropical  Audubon  Society,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  other  citizen 
groups  to  use  the  area  surrounding  and  adja- 
cent to  the  plant  as  a  wildlife  preserve  and 
recreation  area.  On  the  1700-acre  site  sur- 
rounding the  power  complex,  which  will  In- 
clude two  large  nuclear  plants,  there  has 
already  been  created  a  1500-acre  wildlife 
sanctuary,  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
Camps  (discreetly  separated),  two  nature 
trails,  a  new  beach  and  picnic  area,  and 
four  miles  of  canals  which  will  be  available 
for  canoeing  and  boating.  The  wildlife  pre- 
serve, by  the  way,  is  the  home  of  more  than 
100  kinds  of  birds,  raccoons,  foxes,   otters, 
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A  New  Look  at  Nucxea*  Power 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
the    Commonwealth    Club    of    California. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  May  12,  1967) 
I  am  honored  by  this  third  Invitation  to 
speak  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia,  an  organization   that   has   been  ad- 
dressed by  so  many  distinguished  speakers. 
When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
you.  In  June  1965.  my  topic — 'The  Interna- 
tional Atom:  Peril  or  Promise?" — was  broad 
and   had   a   few    harsh    overtones.   Today    I 
would  like  to  both  narrow  my  subject  matter 
and  place  my  emphasis  on  a  most  promising 
aspect  of  the  atom.  I  believe  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  do  both  since  so  much  has  happened  In 
the    field    of   nuclear    power    In    the    United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  that  Is  en- 
couraging and  merits  discussion. 

Why  \»  this  an  appropriate  time  for  a  new 
look  at  nuclear  power  in  the  US  "^  Primarily 
because  the  electric  utilities  In  this  country 
are  accepting  the  large  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor as  *  reliable  and  an  economically  com- 
petitive means  to  generate  electricity  and 
are  putting  a  good  deal  of  their  money  where 
their  conviction  is. 

I  was  not  sure  that  this  situation  would 
ever  arise  when  I  spoke  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  ten  years  ago  This  Is  what  I 
stated  on  August  9.  1957:  "U  is  too  soon  to 
say — coming  back  to  the  question  of  cost — 
whether  nuclear  energy  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  other  forms  of  er.erg>-  such  as  coal. 
In  order  to  be  competitive  in  this  country, 
on  the  average,  the  overall  cost  will  have  to 
be  on  the  order  of  6  to  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  That's  usually  the  unit  of  energ>-  that 
Is  used  to  describe  this.  Now.  there  have  been 
some  estimates  by  competent  engineers  that 
this  will  be  possible  But  on  the  other  hand 
a  number  of  equally  competent  engineers 
have  expressed  grave  doubts.  However,  the 
present  cost  of  electrical  energy  Is  greater 
In  some  areas,  and  In  some  places  in  the 
world  the  cost  Is  much  greater  than  In  the 
United  States,  so  that  nuclear  energy  will  In 
any  event  be  competitive  In  such  situations 
beginning  almost  immediately.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  nuclear  energy  will  be  Im- 
portant regardless  of  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  coat  situation  because  of  its  concentrated 
form,  and  hence  of  Ms  pos-sibllitr  of  doing 
things  that  no  other  form  of  energy  can  do 
at  any  price,  and  hence  you  can't  put  a  cost 
value  In  dollars  and  cents  on  It." 

That  Is  what  I  said  ten  years  ago  Today  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  thc^se  "equally  com- 
petent" but  more  conservative  engineers  were 
wrong.  The  cost  of  electricity  from  the  large 
water  cooled  nuclear  power  plants  being 
constructed  today  is  projected  to  be  on  the 
order  of  4  to  5  mills  per  kilowaf  hour  In 
addition  to  the  economic  factors  promoting 
nuclear  power  Is  the  fact  that  the  general 
public  Is  now  accepting  nuclear  power  as  a 
safe,  clean  source  of  the  electricity  which 
every  year  In  growing  amounts  becomes  more 
essential  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  within  the 
past  two  years  has  been  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  To  explain  why,  let  me  go  back 
a  little  farther  In  our  nuclear  history.  As  you 
may  recall,  by  the  end  of  19G2  private  Indus- 
try and  the  electric  utilities  working  closely 
with  the  AEC  had  placed  In  operation  around 
the  country  sever.il  re!.\tively  small  light 
water  reactors  to  demonstrate  the  reliability 
of  nuclear  power  to  generate  electricity  But 
as  reliable  as  these  reactors  proved  to  be 
they  were  not  economically  competitive  with 
conventional  power  plants,  and  therefore 
utilities  were  In  no  hurry  to  contract  for 
nuclear  plants  on  their  own  .^  turning  point 
began,  however,  late  In  1963  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Jersey  Cen'ral  Power 
and  Light  Company  that  It  had  contracted 
for  a  515.000  kilowatt  nuclear  plant  at  Oyster 
Creek  which,  according  to  the  company's  eco- 
nomic evaluation,  would  be  competitive  with 
a  fossil   fuel  plant.   This  w;\s   the   first  case 


where  a  utility  had  selected  a  nuclear  jjower 
plant  on  purely  economic  grounds,  without 
Grovemment  assistance.  In  direct  competition 
with  a  foBsil  fuel  plant. 

But  perhaps  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nuclear  industry.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  realization  that  the 
key  to  the  economic  success  of  nuclear  plants 
was  their  size  Units  ranging  from  500.000 
up  to  and  exceeding  1  000  000  kilowatts  could 
compete  with  fossil  fuel  plants,  and  in  some 
cases  would  later  compete  successfully  even 
In  areas  where  these  fuels  were  naturally 
abundant.  Although  otl.er  nuclear  plants 
were  announced  In  1963  it  took  about  a  year 
for  nuclear  power  to  start  growing  signifi- 
cantly, and  that  it  is  now  doing  In  an  almost 
snowballing  fashion. 

In  1965  orders  for  ten  nuclear  plants  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  more  than  5.000.000 
kilowatts  were  announced.  In  1966  orders  for 
another  29  nuclear  plants  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  more  than  23,000.000  kilowatts 
were  announced  As  of  May  1  of  this  year — 
although  we  expected  orders  to  taper  olf — we 
have  already  had  14  new  nuclear  plant  an- 
nouncements for  a  total  of  more  than  11,- 
OOU.OOO  kilowatts  I  should  add  that  these 
new  orders  Include  second  and  third  orders 
of  nuclear  plants  by  the  same  utilities  And 
In  some  cases  nuclear  plants  are  being 
planned  essentially  In  the  heart  of  coal-pro- 
ducing areas 

As  of  M.iy  1.  the  US  had  14  nuclear  power 
plants  In  operation,  16  under  construction, 
and  plans  had  been  announced  for  the  con- 
struction of  43  additional  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  total  capacity  of  these  73  plants 
will  be  about  44.000.000  kilowatts.  And  this 
is  enough  electricity  to  take  care  of  all  the 
electric  power  needs  of  more  than  30  million 
people. 

What  Is  perhaps  even  more  Indicative  of 
the  sudden  success  of  nuclear  power  Is  the 
fact  that  the  29  nuclear  power  plants  an- 
nounced last  year  represented  55  per  cent  of 
the  steam-electric  generating  capacity  an- 
nounced by  the  utility  industry  In  1966. 

At  this  f)oint  let  me  Inject  the  thought 
that  while  economics  played  a  major  role  In 
the  surge  of  nuclear  power,  another  advan- 
tage  of  nuclear  power  has  recently  been  get- 
ting Its  fair  share  of  attention,  and  right- 
fully so  There  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
that  nuclear  plants  are  clean  sources  of 
power  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  cur. 
rent  burden  of  air  pollution. 

All  this  has  given  some  trouble  to  those 
of  us  whose  business  Involves  projecting  the 
growth  of  nuclear  power.  We  have  had  to 
continue  updatine  our  projections  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  spoke  to  this  organization  In 
1965  I  was  enthused  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  predicting  at>jut  6  000  <X)0  kilowatts  of 
nuclear  power  In  operation  by  1970.  Today, 
only  two  years  later,  we  are  conlident  that 
We  TP-m  reach  10.000.000  kilowatts  by  1970.  I 
also  stated  l.*o  years  ago  that  we  mV»'l.  have 
70  000  000  kllowatu  of  nuclear  power  In- 
stalled by  1980  Today  the  AEC  i:  predict- 
ing more  than  100.000.000  kilowatts  by  that 
date.  And  some  analysts  are  already  calling 
our  current  forecast  far  too  conservative 

This  remarkable  growth  ol  ndclear  power 
has  not  been  the  re.sult  of  an  Interest  In  the 
atom  alone.  Our  use  of  all  energy  sources  Is 
growing,  and  particularly  our  demand  for 
electricity  which  has  for  some  time  been  dou- 
b'.iiig  every  decide  Many  of  us  feel  that  the 
growm?  economic  competitiveness  of  nuclear 
power  is  only  a  first  step  In  a  prr>ce5s  which 
Will  see  the  atom  dr.amatlcally  affecting  our 
ability  U^  produce  electric  p>ower  at  an  In- 
cre.Lslngly  lower  cost  As  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power  comes  down  throusjh  the  introduction 
of  more  efficient  and  larger  nucleiir  systems, 
so  win  the  competitive  ctst  of  other  power 
resources  be  redticed.  Tlie  results  of  these 
reductions  could  mean  substantial  savings 
to  the  consumer  It  h.Ts  been  projected  that 
sometime  within  the  coming  decades,  on  a 
saving  of  as  little  as  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour, 
the  power-consuming  public  lii  the  U.S.  could 


begin  to  profit  by  savings  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year! 

This  type  of  reward  and  perhaps  even  far 
greater  benefits  could  be  possible  through 
the  use  of  large  breeder  reactors.  The  breeder 
reactor  creates  new  fissionable  material  for 
refueling  Itself  and  other  reactors  while  pro- 
ducing power.  The  ejrtenslve  use  of  large 
breeder  reactor  systems  (and  we  are  at  work 
today  developing  these)  could  offer  electric 
power  cheap  enough  to  revolutionize  much 
of  our  industry  from  both  a  technological 
and  economical  standpoint.  One  can  see  very 
low-cost  nuclear  electricity  and  process  heat 
radicijlly  affecting  the  way  we  obtain  our 
water,  grow  our  food,  control  and  recycle 
oiiT  waste,  process  our  raw  materials  and 
produce  our  new  products. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  I  have,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  projected  some  thoughts  on 
a  highly  automated,  nuclear-powered  Indus- 
trial complex  that  would  desalt  seawater, 
process  natural  resoiu'ces,  recycle  old  mate- 
rials, and  tiu-n  out  new  products  while  also 
supplying  electricity  to  distant  cities  and 
transportation  systems.  Such  conaplexes, 
many  parts  of  which  might  even  be  under- 
ground, may  someday  allow  us  to  live  in  a 
Junkless,  unpolluted  world  where  our  cities 
and  our  countryside  can  be  relatively  Inde- 
jjendent  of  our  heavy  Industry.  Admittedly, 
all  this  Is  is  not  Just  around  the  corner,  but 
based  on  developments  taking  place  today 
and  the  t.vpe  of  environmental  thinking  en- 
gaged In  by  many  of  our  leading  scientists, 
engineers  and  social  planners,  the  potential 
Is  there.  And  the  current  acceptance  of  nu- 
cle;ir  power  today  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward this  kind  of  goal. 

Now.  having  established  the  present  status 
and  future  promise  of  nuclear  energy  In  the 
US  In  general,  let  me  address  myself  spe- 
cifically to  its  Impact  upon  this  great  State 
of  California.  California  has  been  accus- 
ttimed  to  being  first  among  the  states  in 
many  thlng-s — or,  if  not  first  In  each  and 
every  category,  at  least  having  the  near-term 
potential  of  being  first.  California  Is  the 
state  which  has  had.  In  the  last  five  years,  a 
net  increase  of  300.000  people  per  year.  It  Is 
a  state  In  which  the  population  has  grown 
from  7,000,000  In  1940  to  20.000,000  today— a 
figure  which  makes  It  the  most  populous 
sUite  In  the  Union.  Its  Gross  State  Product 
ha.=!  risen  from  approximately  $7  2  billion  in 
1940  until  today  it  h.as  reached  more  than 
K85  billion,  while  Its  Gross  Personal  Income 
rose  from  a  1940  level  of  about  $6  billion  to 
the  pjolnt  today  where  It  exceeds  $65  billion. 
California's  dynamism  has  almost  reached 
the  category  of  a  household  word  through- 
out the  nation  Even  the  world-be  detractors 
of  the  state  stand  a  bit  In  awe  at  times  of 
lt.s  p;i.st  accomplishments  and  future 
potential. 

If  I  were  to  stop  here,  I  might  well  qualify 
as  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
darkening  cloud  which  looms  over  all  this. 
one  which  Is  of  concern  to  me  as  a  Cali- 
fornian  and  to  other  Californians.  This  great 
social,  cultural.  Industrial  complex  that  has 
blossomed  here  on  the  West  Coast  is  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  a  "High  Energy  So- 
ciety." I  have  used  that  term  over  the  past 
several  years  to  describe  a  truly  modern 
technological  culture  whose  measure  of  ad- 
vancement can  almost  be  equated  to  its  con- 
sumption of  energy  and  particularly  energy 
In  its  most  useable  form,  electricity— elec- 
tricity to  power  Industry,  electricity  ui  help 
produce  and  process  a  plentiful  harvest, 
electricity  to  air-condition  the  home. 

Up  until  the  past  few  years.  California  has 
been  blessed  with  nearby  resources  of  hydro 
poy.er.  supplemented  by  efficient  electricity 
generating  steam  plants.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  advent  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  place  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  fuels  that  electricity  gen- 
erating steam  plants  could  burn— restric- 
tions which  generallv  require  cleaner  burn- 
ing,   higher   cost   fueL    Colncldentally   with 
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this,  most  of  the  potential  hydro  electric 
sources  have  now  been  tapped. 

Today,  the  State  of  California  and  Its 
citizens  are  faced  with  momentous  ques- 
tions. There  are  demands  for  Increased  en- 
ergy now,  and  even  greater  demands  can  be 
loreseen  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  may  spring 
from  essentially  new  developments.  For  ex- 
ample. It  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  by  1985  elec- 
tric automobiles  In  the  U.S.  might  require 
approximately  50  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
eleculclty  annually.  Since  California  has 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  automo- 
biles registered  in  the  U.S. — and  Its  share 
seems  to  be  Increasing  every  year — at  least 
another  five  blUlon  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity could  be  sulded  to  this  State's  annual 
demand  for  electricity  by  that  time,  If  these 
non-polluting  cars  are  In  common  use  by 
then.  And  the  current  Interest  In  them 
seems  to  make  at  least  a  good  portion  of  that 
a  good  possibility. 

If  California  were  to  proceed  along  the 
path  that  It  has  In  the  past,  relying  on  the 
traditional  sources  of  electric  energy,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  energy  would 
Increase  substantially  In  the  coming  years. 
This  is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  Increments  of  electric  energy  required 
would  have  to  be  supplied  by  electricity  gen- 
erating steam  plants  fueled  with  cleaner 
burning,  higher  cost  fuel. 

If  there  were  no  alternative  source  of  elec- 
tric energy  available  to  California,  I  could 
predict  some  rather  dire  economic  conse- 
quences for  Its  future.  For  after  all,  Califor- 
nia is  not  the  only  high  energy  sector  in  our 
country.  The  East  Coast,  the  Midwest,  and 
the  South  are  all  burgeoning  and  growing. 
California  may  be  a  step  ahead  In  the  race 
at  this  point,  but  the  race  is  not  over.  If 
California  had  to  make  do  with  significantly 
higher  cost  electric  energy  than  other  areas 
of  our  great  Nation,  California  might  well 
find  Itself  falling  behind  In  the  race  while 
other  high  energy  sectors  of  our  Nation 
forge  ahead  to  build  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological societies  of  the  70's  and  the  SO's. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  an  alternative.  As 
a  Califomian,  I  would  not  have  painted  this 
black  a  picture  if  there  were  not  a  way  out. 
As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  am  happy  to  suggest  as  an  al- 
ternative the  use  of  nuclear  power.  As  I  in- 
dicated earlier  in  my  remarks,  nuclear  power 
Is  here  todav — It  Is  a  real  honest- to-goodness 
altemaUve.  Utility  officials  say  It  can  pro- 
duce electric  energy  competitively,  not  only 
as  compared  to  conventional  fuel  here,  but 
competitively  vrtth  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. This  latter  point  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  nuclear  energy 
Is  largely  independent  of  geography.  No  mas- 
sive quantities  of  fossil  fuels  need  to  be 
transported  dally,  weekly,  or  monthly  to  the 
generating  plants.  Instead,  every  year  or 
two  only  small  amounts  of  new  nuclear  fuel 
need  to  be  brought  in  and  the  safely  pack- 
aged waste  products  taken  out  for  reprocess- 
ing and  disposal  elsewhere. 

A  further  benefit  of  nuclear  power,  and 
one  that  1  touched  on  before,  is  that  it  does 
not  contribute  to  the  air  pollution  problem. 
Nuclear  plants  do  not  create  combustion 
products.  Nuclear  energy  Is  a  clean  source 
of  power  and.  In  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  con- 
struct nuclear  power  plants  without  tall 
stacks  or  chimneys.  Such  a  power  plant  is 
being  built  in  New  York  State  today. 

With  all  of  this  going  for  it,  the  ob\-lous 
question  Is  why  isn't  the  California  coun- 
tryside sprinkled  with  nuclear  generation 
stations?  One  answer  to  this  Is  that  there 
have  been  problems  In  bringing  nuclear 
power  here  which  are  specific  to  this  area  of 
the  country.  And  I  will  discuss  these  In  a 
n'.oment. 

Logically,  California  should  be  among  the 
foremost  users  of  nuclear  power.  California 
was  an  early  leader  in  the  nuclear  age,  with 
the  pioneering  work  of  I»rofessor  E.  O.  Law- 
rence  at   the   Radiation   Laboratory    of   the 
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University  of  CaUfomla,  a  laboratory  with 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  associ- 
ated for  some  years. 

Nuclear  power  also  had  an  early  begin- 
ning here  with  the  Sodium  Reactor  Experi- 
ment generating  facility  outside  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  'Vallecltoe  boiling  water  reactor 
outside  of  San  Francisco.  While  both  of  these 
experimental  units  have  now  ceased  opera- 
tion, they  were  followed  by  the  Humboldt 
Bay  nuclear  power  plant  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  which  Is  operating  suc- 
cessfully and  reliably  today.  This  nuclear 
power  plant  near  Eureka  was  one  of  this 
country's  first  ventures  In  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  nucleus  to  provide  electric 
power  for  our  homes.  Its  Initial  operation  In 
February  1963  followed  closely  the  startup 
of  the  pioneer  Yankee  and  Indian  Point 
reactors  on  the  East  Coast  and  the  Dresden 
Nuclear  Power  Station  In  the  Midwest  near 
Chicago. 

Since  then  a  niunber  of  problems  have 
clearly  slowed  the  pace  of  development  of 
nuclear  power  In'  California.  Resolution  of 
these  problems  will  require  patience  and 
understanding.  Their  solution  will  require 
not  only  the  best  efforts  of  the  AEC  but  also 
of  the  people  of  California,  their  State  and 
local  governments,  their  utilities  and  indus- 
tries, and  their  citizen  organizations. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  the  safety  of 
nuclear  pwwer  reactors  Is  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Our  emphasis  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  a  conservative  approach  to  this 
Important  regulatory  responsibility,  with  the 
public's  well-being  considered  first  and  fore- 
most. In  o\a  view,  reactor  location,  or  siting. 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions related  to  public  safety  dtu-lng  this 
present  period  when  operating  experience 
with  nuclear  power  reactors  Is  being  accu- 
mulated. 

Thus,  we  consider  It  to  be  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  locations  be  selected  for  large  power 
reactors  based  on  a  careful,  thorough,  and 
objective  evaluation  of  all  the  environmental 
factors  which  can  potentially  affect  reactor 
safety.  Of  crucial  and  unique  importance  to 
the  siting  of  power  reactors  in  California 
are  the  geological  and  selsmological  condi- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  immediate  question  which  then  comes 
to  mind  Is,  are  there  any  sites  In  California 
selsmlcally  adequate  for  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  reactors?  And,  If  so,  how  can 
they  be  Identified?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  Is  a  resounding  yes.  In  a  state  ap- 
proximately 800  miles  long  and  300  miles 
wide,  there  are  areas  which  are  not  beset  by 
major  active  faults  and  other  significant 
seismic  features.  In  answer  to  the  second 
question,  the  AEC  and  Its  earth  science  con- 
sultants stand  ready  to  assist  prospective  ap- 
plicants In  the  site  selection  process  when  the 
relative  geological  and  selsmological  consid- 
erations of  alternate  sites  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition,  the  AEC  and  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  have  embarked  on  a  related  pro- 
gram to  gather  together  all  pertinent  Infor- 
mation on  the  history  of  faulting  along  sev- 
eral of  the  major  California  fault  systems. 
This  Information,  even  though  as  yet  Incom- 
plete, can  now  be  used  by  Stirvey  personnel 
In  providing  their  consultative  advice  to  the 
AEC  on  potential  seismic  effects  at  alternate 
sites  which  a  prospective  applicant  may  have 
under  consideration.  Of  course,  when  this 
work  Is  completed.  It  will  be  published  and 
publicly  available  to  all. 

Finally,  the  AEC  Is  supporting  a  large  re- 
search and  development  program  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  develop  reactor  design  features 
which  can  reliably  compensate  for  some  of 
the  geological  and  selsmological  conditions 
such  as  those  found  here  In  California.  This 
program  Is  being  coordinated  by  our  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  will  develop 
conceptual  designs  of  reactor  plants  which 
would  accommodate  moderately  severe  seis- 


mic effects,  Including  permanent  ground  dis- 
placement. 

Assuming  that  It  Is  possible  to  site  reactors 
here  In  CaUfomla  which  will  meet  the  high 
safety  standards  set  by  the  AEC,  there  would 
still  remain  some  real  Issues  to  be  resolved. 
As  a  Callfornlan  myself,  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  heritage  of  natural  beauty  which  we 
enjoy  in  this  State.  We  have  been  blessed 
with  an  environment  that  Is  the  envy  of  the 
other  states.  When  we  look  about  us  and  see 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  and  the  damage 
ofttlmes  wreaked  by  man  upon  nature,  there 
are  many  of  tis  who  would  wish  to  put  a  stop 
to  It  all.  Of  course,  the  extreme  is  not  the 
answer  to  this  situation.  We  cannot,  nor  do 
most  of  us  want  to,  return  to  a  primitive 
state  In  order  to  retain  our  planet  In  a  totally 
unspoiled  and  unsullied  form.  The  needs  of 
man  and  society  both  for  creature  comforts 
and  basic  necessities  require  that  we  make 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

But  I  sincerely  beUeve,  as  I  know  many 
others  do,  that  It  Is  possible  for  civilized  man 
to  coexist  with  nature.  It  Is  not  an  "either 
or"  situation.  A  rational  man  can  both  enjoy 
and  use  his  environment.  There  is  a  con- 
structive approach — an  approach  of  reason 
which  must  be  applied  to  the  future  growth 
of  the  State  and  to  nuclear  power  plants  In 
it.  For  if  this  State  Is  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  fioiirish,  new  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. By  their  very  nature,  these  new  fa- 
cilities will  require  cooling  water,  and  the 
general  trend  Is  to  place  them  along  the 
coast  or  near  large  rivers,  both  of  which  are 
scenic  and  recreational  areas.  If  we  proceeded 
to  build  plants  randomly  along  our  coast  and 
waterways  with  no  regard  for  conservation 
and  scenic  beauty,  I  would  be  as  much  con- 
cerned as  any  other  Callfornlan.  But.  again, 
constructive  reasonableness  would  seem  to 
say  that  carefully  selected  sites  can  be  found 
along  our  coasts  and  waterways  for  the  gen- 
erating plants  needed  to  meet  the  future  high 
energy  requirements  of  the  California  area, 
that  It  will  be  possible  for  natural  beauty 
and  nuclear  plants  to  coexist.  In  this  regard, 
I  am  greatly  encotiraged  by  the  constructive 
reasonableness  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  in  their  recent  decision  concern- 
ing the  Diablo  Canyon  site  for  a  nuclear 
plant. 

A  few  people  may  still  feel  we  can  always 
revert  to  more  traditional  lines  and  build 
only  fossil  fuel  generating  plants.  But  com- 
plete reliance  on  such  plants  may  not  be 
much  of  an  alternative  In  the  future,  when 
limited  fossil  fuels  grow  more  costly  and  air 
pollution  restrictions  grow  more  stringent. 
And,  If  one  pauses  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 
In  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  a  nuclear 
power  plant  may  be  more  aesthetic  than  a 
fossil  fuel  plant.  There  need  be  no  coal  pile 
or  large  fuel  storage  area  at  the  plant  site, 
nor  continuous  rail  traffic  to  and  from  the 
site.  Nuclear  power  plants — without  tall 
stacks — can  offer  relatively  attractive  build- 
ings designed  to  blend  into  the  surroundings. 
They  can  be  the  type  of  laclUties  that  lend 
themse'ves  to  coexistence  with  nature. 

An  example,  which  may  be  a  bit  embar- 
rassing to  us  Californians,  but  nonetheless 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  In  the 
way  of  coexisting  with  nature,  Is  the  Turkey 
Point  Nuclear  Plant  in  Florida.  Florida 
Power  and  Light  Company  Is  working  with 
the  Tropical  Audubon  Society,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  other  citizen 
groups  to  use  the  area  surrounding  and  adja- 
cent to  the  plant  as  a  wildlife  preserve  and 
recreation  area.  On  the  1700-acre  site  sur- 
rounding the  power  complex,  which  will  in- 
clude two  large  nuclear  plants,  there  has 
already  been  created  a  1500-acre  wildlife 
sanctuary,  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
Camps  (discreetly  separated),  two  nature 
trails,  a  new  beach  and  picnic  area,  and 
four  miles  of  canals  which  will  be  available 
for  canoeing  and  boating.  The  wildlife  pre- 
serve, by  the  way.  Is  the  home  of  more  than 
100  kinds   of  birds,  raccoons,  foxes,   otters, 
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bobcats,  panthers  and  alligators.  Orchids  and 
native  ferns  abound  in  the  area  And  all  this 
variety  of  life  will  continue  to  thrive  there 
while  the  nuclear  plants  quietly  go  about 
their  necessary  Job  of  generating  electricity 
for  the  growing  commumties  of  Southern 
Florida. 

But  enough  about  Florida !  Being  an  old 
Calif omlan  and  imbued  with  California's 
capablUtlea,  I  am  certain  that  this  State  will 
be  more  than  a  match  for  any  other  I  feel 
confident  that  California  .ind  its  people  will 
continue  to  progress  and  prosper  in  the  High 
Energy  Society  which  lies  ahead  of  us  In  the 
decades  to  come  I  am  also  certain  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  people  of  this  State 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  increasingly 
scientific  and  technological  society  while 
still  protecting  and  enjoying  their  natural 
heritage. 

One  benefit  of  nuclear  power  that  I  think 
California  will  be  the  first  to  enjoy  is  that  of 
large  scale  nuclear  desalting  The  dual-pur- 
pose nuclear  electric  and  desalting  plant 
currently  being  planned  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  and  the  San  Diego  Gas  aJid 
Electric  Company,  the  AEC.  .ind  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  the  world  s  largest  nuclear  de- 
salting plant.  It  win  generite  1  800.000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  and  desalt  150  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day  (I  often  point  out 
that  this  Is  enough  water  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco,  but  then 
some  wag  uauaJly  asks.  How  come  you're 
building  It  In  Loe  Angeles'    i 

As  Chairman  of  the  AEC  one  of  the  mrjet 
interesting  phenomena  I  have  observed  In 
recent  years  and  often  commented  on  Is  our 
growing  awareness  that  modern  science  and 
technology  must  serve  and  not  dominate 
man.  In  a  democratic  sfx:iety  this  can  hap- 
pen only  when  all  men  try  to  understand 
something  of  the  forces  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, their  environment,  and  their  com- 
mon goals.  With  some  understanding  of 
these,  some  patience,  and  some  imaginative 
leadership,  plans  can  be  laid,  rational  deci- 
sions made,  and  real  progress  can  take  place. 

Nuclear  energy  today  is  a  force  that  lends 
Itself  to  such  progress  And  the  fullest  use  of 
its  enormous  potential  will  not  depend  solely 
on  the  work  of  a  few  scientists,  or  the  AEC. 
or  the  power  Industry,  or  the  electric  utili- 
ties. It  may  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  power- 
consuming  public  I  hope  you  will  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  use  this  great  new  source  of 
power  widely  and  wisely  so  that  the  promise 
which  it  is  beginning  to  fulfill  today  can  be 
more  fully  realized  in  that  rapidly  appro«M:h- 
Ing  tomorrow. 


PORDHAM  UNIVERSITY'— URBAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  Interested  In  the  concept  of 
the  urban  university — a  university  which 
makes  use  of  the  great  and  varied  re- 
sources of  the  city  and  enriches  the  city 
In  return — I  am  glad  to  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review  describing  the  excitine  initiatives 
and  innovatloris  of  one  of  New  York's 
finest  universities. 

Fordham  University,  which  was  found- 
ed more  than  a  century  a£;o  in  the  Bronx, 
Is  at  present  nearing  completion  of  a 
$25  million,  in-town  campus  adjacent  to 
the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  Under  the  leadership 
of  its  president.  Father  Leo  McLaugh- 
lin, S.J.,  the  university  has  continued  to 
expand  Its  program  and  enlarge  its  fa- 
cilities, and  has  reached  out  to  become 
deeply  involved  In  the  Ufe  of  the  New 


York  community  Fordham  is  a  Catholic 
liistitution.  but  recent  initiatives  to  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  great  centers 
of  learning,  has  made  It  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity of  which  we  can  all  be  very  proud. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  article  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  June  17,  1967, 
entitled  "Fordham  University:  Renais- 
sance in  the  Bronx." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.  June  17.   1967 1 

FoRDHf.vt    University:    Renaissance    i.n    the 

Bronx 

I  By  James  Cass  ) 

American  Catholic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  traditionally  provided  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  faithful  In  an  alien  and  often 
unfriendly  culture  To  protect  their  students 
from  the  seduction  of  secularism,  they  closed 
their  doors  to  the  outside  world  and  became 
bastions  of  orthodoxy  where  t<X)  often  spirit- 
ual dedication  was  prized  above  academic 
competence  In  recent  years,  however,  all 
this  has  been  chiinglng  Although  the  'siege 
mentality  "  sometimes  remains,  American 
Catholicism  generally  Is  no  longer  on  the  de- 
fensive Widespread  acceptance  of  the  values 
of  our  pluralistic  society,  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  Catholics  are  seriously  under-rep- 
resented among  the  nation's  scientific  and 
technological  elite,  the  emergence  of  Cath- 
olic leaders  in  many  other  areas  of  American 
life,  the  movement  for  reform  In  all  of  higher 
education,  and  the  profound  ecumenical  im- 
pact of  Vatican  II  have  all  played  a  part  in 
revolutionizing  the  environment  in  which 
Catholic  higher  education  functions.  As  a 
result,  a  growing  numl>er  of  Institutions  are 
evolving  a  new  vision  of  their  role  In  the  so- 
ciety of   which   they   are   a   p-.irt 

Among  the  Catholic  universities  that  are. 
for  the  f,.-.st  time,  determined  to  move  into 
the  first  rank.  Fordham  University,  located 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  New  York  City's 
Bronx.  Is  undergoing  the  most  rapid  change. 
The  university's  president,  the  Reverend  Leo 
McLaughlin.  SJ,  hjis  declared  that  Ford- 
ham "will  pay  any  price,  break  any  mold  In 
order  to  achieve  her  function  as  a  univer- 
sity "  When  he  to<:ik  office  In  the  fall  of  1965, 
Father  McLaughlin  took  over  an  institution 
that  was  already  changing  A  new  »25,000,000 
In-town  campus  U  being  built  at  the  southern 
edge  of  New  York's  glamorous  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, new  home  of  the  MetrijpoUtan  Opera  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  A  coordinate 
women's  college,  first  of  Its  kind  for  any 
Catholic  university,  opened  Its  d'ors  Just 
three  years  ago  last  fall.  Prot&sUint  clergy- 
men and  a  Jewish  rabbi  have  been  added  to 
the  philosophy  and  theology  faculties.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  upgrade  the  graduate  school. 
Regulations  governing  student  conduct  are 
being  relaxed,  and  an  active  recruiting  pro- 
gram Is  bringing  more  non-CathoIlc  students 
to  the  campus.  Most  Important  of  all.  Ford- 
ham's  relationship  to  the  Greater  New  York 
community  is  changing  dramatically. 

But  Fordham.  like  Its  sister  Institutions 
(St.  Louis  University  and  Notre  Dame,  for 
example  I  faces  a  difficult  problem  as  it  moves 
up  the  rocky  path  of  self-renewal  It  must 
prove  that  the  critics  are  wrong  when  they 
contend  that  the  phraae  "Catholic  univer- 
sity "  U  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  hard 
fact  Is  that  today  no  Catholic  university 
stands  among  the  leading  IrLstitutlons  of 
higher  learning  In  the  nation,  and  every 
Protectant  church-related  university  that 
enjoys  first-rank  stattis  long  ago  severed  all 
but  the  most  tenuous  ties  with  its  founding 
church 

Today,  Fordham  s  11  000  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  are  scattered  In  a  vari- 
ety of  schools  and  colleges  from  lower  Man- 
hattan to  Westchester  County.  The  School 
of    Education,    which    has    trained    teachers 


mainly  for  local  parochial  schools.  Is  located 
on  lower  Broadway,  Just  north  of  City  Hall 
along  with  the  undergraduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  a  haven  for  the  city's 
vocationally  oriented  youth.  The  School  of 
S<jclal  Service,  devoted  primarily  to  supply. 
Ing  workers  for  Catholic  Chanties,  is  located 
on  East  39th  Street  In  Mldtown.  The  Rose  Hill 
campus  houses  Fordham  College  ( the  liberal 
arts  college  for  men)  and  Thomas  More  (the 
three-year-old  coordinate  college  for  women  i 
both  institutions  of  superior  quality,  an  Up- 
town branch  of  the  School  of  Business,  a 
School  of  General  Studies,  a  College  o!  Phar- 
macy, and  an  undistinguished  Gr.iduate 
Sch<JOl  of  Arts  and  Sciences  A  College  of 
Phil(is<iphy  and  Letters,  for  training  Jesuit 
teachers,  is  located  in  Shrub  Oak,  New  York 
35  miles  north  of  Manhattan. 

Manifestly.  Fordham  lacks  many  of  the 
flashier  accoutrements  of  a  prestigious  uni- 
versity. It  does  not  have  a  nuclear  acceler- 
ator, a  collection  of  Nobel  Laureates,  na- 
tionally famous  faculty  commuting  to  Wash- 
tlngton  to  advise  on  public  policy,  or  research 
projects  that  attract  world-wide  attention 
Some  of  these  will  come  But  meanwhile  it 
does  have  a  traditional  commitment  to  un- 
dergraduate teaching,  two  strong  liberal  arts 
colleges  on  which  to  build,  courageous  and 
imaginative  leadership,  and  a  free-wheeling 
willingness  to  innovate  that  makes  students 
complain  that  if  they  miss  the  evening  news- 
papers they  don't  know  what  happened  on 
Campus  during  the  day. 

Yet  the  roliing  lawns  and  spring-flowering 
trees  of  the  Rose  Hii:  campus  give  little  over: 
evidence  of  radical  change  The  mood  of  the 
campus  is  one  of  decorum  and  restraint 
Button-down  collars,  ties,  and  Jackets  tat 
the  mode  for  men.  and  coeds  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  their  contemporaries  in 
Mldtown  business  offices.  Youthful  couples 
are  .seemingly  careful  to  avoid  any  public 
display  of  affection,  and  even  the  endlesa 
Softball  games,  played  on  the  parade  ground 
in  the  center  of  the  campus,  have  a  curiously 
sedate  quality  Ufe  at  Fordham  can  be  fun- 
even  naturally  boisterous  on  occ.ision— bul 
the  pervading  Impression  is  one  of  e.irnest- 
ness,  a  quality  that  seems  to  reflect  the  uni- 
versity's past  more  directly  than  It  does  the 
passionate,  messy  exuberance  of  many  con- 
temporary campuses. 

Furdh.im  today  is  an  institution  of  many 
contradictions  It  Is  very  much  a  university 
in  transition  from  a  past  that  is  not  quite 
gone   to  a   future   that   has  not   yet  arrived 

The  5.200  undergraduates  are  bright— 
aver.ige  college  board  scores  for  the  liberal 
arts  students  are  in  the  low  6006  and  in  the 
high  5008  for  the  profecsional  colleges  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  men  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  women  go  on  to  full-time  gradu.ite  or  pro- 
fessional study,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  these 
receive  scholarships  or  fellowships  from  the 
better  schools — substantial  numbers  from 
the  nation's  top  universities.  Y'et  Fordham 
lacks  that  elusive  quality,  "prestige  "  Only 
10  or  11  per  cent  of  students  are  alumni 
children,  despite  some  preference  given  them 
by  the  admissions  office.  (When  a  Fordh.im 
graduate  makes  It  big.  he  send.s  lus  son  to 
Amherst  or  Stanford")  And  it  is  only  be- 
ginning to  develop  the  intellectual  freedom 
and  excitement  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
t<:>p-rtlght  secular  college 

Pounded  In  1841  as  St  John's  Collese,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  men.  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  five  ye.irs  later.  Fordham  has  tradi- 
tionally educated  the  sons  of  immigrant 
Irish  and  Italian  families.  As  a  commuter 
college.  It  provided  higher  education  for  the 
sons  of  the  parish  faithful  that  was  safe 
both  from  the  enticements  of  the  sinful  city 
and  the  even  more  fearful  seductions  of 
religious  heterodoxy  It  was  an  institution 
under  seige  that  protected  the  Tlrtue  of 
youth  by  closing  its  doors  to  the  non-Catho- 
lic world 

Over  the  years  the  university  has  grown  in 
size   and    diversity,    but   It   has   changed   Its 
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essenUal  nature  only  slightly.  To  be  sure, 
compulsory  daily  mass  and  annual  retreat 
are  gone,  and  application  blanks  haven't  de- 
manded the  prospective  freshman's  race  and 
religion  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  proportion 
of  laymen  on  the  faculty  has  been  rising  as 
the  student  body  grew  faster  than  the  sup- 
ply of  Jesuit  teachers,  and  a  Faculty  Senate 
was  established  In  the  spring  of  1965.  But 
until  very  recently  the  university  bore  the 
parochial  stamp  of  earlier  years. 

More  than  tliree-fourths  of  undergraduates 
are  sUU  commuters  and,  typically,  they  still 
come  from  lower-middle-class  Irish,  Italian, 
and  Polish  families  In  which  they  are  the 
first  college-going  generation.  An  estimated 
75  to  80  per  cent  attended  Catholic  secondary 
schools.  They  reflect  tlie  conservatism  of 
their  parish  origins  where  faith  is  prized  over 
thought,  but  are  finding  a  new  brand  of  In- 
tellectual freedom  on  campus  that  they 
never  experienced  before.  ("Most  students 
and  parents  sUll  expect  this  to  be  the  safe 
old  Catholic  Fordham  of  the  I950's,"  accord- 
ing to  one  commuting  student.)  The  Con- 
servative Club  and  ROTC  are  still  the  "big 
things"  on  campus,  but  this  past  year  a  left- 
wing  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS)  group  was  formed,  and  on  April  15 
nearly  200  students  and  faculty  marched 
from  Central  Park  to  the  U.N.  In  the  Spring 
Mobilization  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 
Two  years  ago  at  the  gala  spring  ROTC  Re- 
view, a  lone  student  picketed  for  peace.  Last 
year  there  were  sixty  pickets  protesting  the 
review  as  a  sjinbol  of  militarism — and  an 
equal  number  of  counterpickets  protesting 
the  protestors.  But  last  month  more  than 
aoo  peace  advocates  marched  In  a  dren(dilng 
rain  outside  the  fleldhouse  to  wlilch  the  re- 
rtew  had  been  removed. 

It  Is  probably  significant,  given  the  con- 
tradlcUons  that  abound  at  Fordham  today, 
that  the  two  most  poptUar  political  figures 
on  campus  are  New  York's  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  a  Democrat,  and  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr.,  Conservative  candidate  for 
Mayor  In  1966.  ("It's  the  sense  of  personal 
Involvement  they  give  that's  more  important 
than  their  ideas,"  a  student  said.)  Fordham 
students  can't  aflord  the  luxury  of  total 
commitment  to  ideas,  or  to  causes,  or  to 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  that  many  of 
their  wealthier  contemporaries  at  more 
prestigious  colleges  display.  Education  for 
them  Is  the  dcxjrway  to  upward  mobility; 
they  do  not  have  wealthy  families  to  present 
them  with  an  assured  future — they  have  to 
make  it  for  themselves.  Several  hundred  stu- 
dents do  work  with  FUSE  (Fordham  Univer- 
sity Social  Effort)  to  help  deprived  children 
In  many  parts  of  the  city  and  In  Appalachla 
and  the  Deep  South.  Some  discover  the  pure 
Joy  of  learning  for  Its  own  sake,  and  others 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace.  But 
for  most,  the  college  years  are  expected  to 
pay  off  in  very  practical  terms.  Therefore, 
the  typical  student's  commitment  Is  aca- 
d»mtc  rather  than  Intellectual,  and  his  prl- 
riary  concern  with  Vietnam  or  the  draft  Is 
whether  his  education  will  be  Interrupted. 
Among  the  girls  at  Thomas  More  College, 
niinl-sklrts,  textured  stockings,  and  long, 
lank  hair  are  rarities.  Like  their  male  col- 
leagues, the  girls  typically  represent  the  first 
college  generation  in  their  families,  and  the 
freedom  of  new  experience  and  exposure  to 
new  ideas  has  enormously  widened  the  nor- 
mal generational  gap.  ("I  can't  talk  to  my 
mother  about  anything  that's  Important  to 
me  any  more.")  "It  Is  significant."  says 
Thomas  More's  attractive  Dean  Patricia  R. 
Plante,  "that  our  students  come  from 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  rather  than  from 
Westchester.  They  don't  have  understanding 
mothers  who  have  been  through  It  all  them- 
selves and  are  Just  waiting  patiently  for  them 
to  grow  up,  like  tlie  girls  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
or  the  Seven  Sisters.  So  they  don't  have  to 
<io  something  spectacular  In  order  to  revolt." 
Pordh.am  girls,  she  notes,  are  much  more 
In  the  position  of  the  Negro  scholarship  stu- 


dent at  a  Midwestern  coUege  whose  counselor 
suggested  that  he  spend  his  junior  year 
abroad.  "Man,"  he  repUed,  "I'm  already 
abroad." 

The  faculty  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
(Fordham  College  and  Thomas  More)  bring 
Impressive  credentials  to  their  task.  A  very 
high  proportion,  both  lay  and  clerical,  hold 
the  doctorate,  and  many  of  the  degrees  were 
earned  at  leading  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Orthodoxy  is  no  longer  a 
substitute  for  scholarship.  "Since  the 
younger  generation  of  Jesuits  became  more 
professional  in  their  scholarship,"  a  lay  de- 
partment head  said,  "we  operate  on  the  same 
wave-length."  Salary  schedules  have  been 
rising  In  an  attempt  to  attract  and  hold 
effective  teachers,  and  In  the  fall  of  1968  axe 
expected  to  rival  the  best  In  the  country 
with  an  average  full  compensation  of  $22,500 
for  full  professors. 

Faculty  and  students  agree  that  they  enjoy 
complete  freedom  In  teaching  and  learning. 
"I  never  knew  any  place  as  free  as  this,"  one 
young  Thomas  More  girl  said.  "I  can't 
Imagine  anything  freer."  There  is  general 
agreement,  too,  that  students  accept  less  and 
question  more  than  they  used  to  (though 
some  faculty  members  say  that  much  of  the 
time  they  have  to  prod  students  to  challenge 
them),  and  that  a  clerical  collar  Is  no  longer 
the  Inhibiting  symbol  of  authority  It  once 
was.  But  comparisons  with  other  campuses 
are  difficult — few  students  or  faculty  have 
had  any  experience  with  undergraduate 
teaching  or  learning  at  first-rate,  non-Catho- 
lic schools. 

Students,  as  elsewhere,  complain  of  dull 
classes  and  not  being  pushed  to  capacity. 
But  a  "Cotirse  Evaluation  Report,"  pubUslied 
by  the  Student  Government,  hands  out  more 
bouquets  than  barbs,  and  lacks  the  lethal 
sUng  that  marks  similar  ventures  at  Berke- 
ley and  some  of  the  Ivy  Colleges.  Students 
also  complain  that  the  lay  teachers,  who 
are  largely  Catholic  and  now  make  up  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  have  taken 
over  the  conservative,  priestly  function.  "It's 
the  young  Jesuits  that  are  the  radicals,"  they 
sey.  "they're  the  real  swingers."  And  it  was 
a  "swinging  Jesuit"  who  laughingly  ad- 
mitted, "Sure,  our  theme  song  these  days  is 
'Should  Aud  Aquinas  Be  Forgot?'  " 

"The  changes  are  fantastic,"  the  visitor 
is  constantly  assured,  "and  we're  only  be- 
ginning." The  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the 
assertion.  Next  fall  Marshall  McLuhan,  pro- 
vocative Interpreter  of  the  role  of  media 
In  contemporary  society,  will  Join  Pord- 
ham's  faculty.  He  will  occupy  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Chair  In  Humanities,  one  of  ten 
distinguished  professorships  created  by  the 
New  York  legislature  in  1964  to  attract 
world-famous  scholars  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  state,  each  funded  at 
$100,000  annually  for  staff  and  research  fa- 
cilities. Professor  McLuhan's  presence  at 
Fordham  promises  to  make  it  an  "instant 
center"  for  scholars  of  many  disciplines  in- 
terested In  research  and  teaching  on  the 
Influence  of  media  on  htunan  perception 
and  cultural  change. 

An  Experimental  College  will  be  launched 
next  month  with  thirty  students  In  an 
apartment  hotise  Just  off  the  Rose  Hill 
campus.  Planned  to  explore  new  and  better 
paths  to  learning  the  college  will  offer  a 
completely  unstructured  three-year,  year- 
round  course  of  study  designed  cooperatively 
by  students  and  faculty,  leading  to  the 
B.A.  degree.  An  additional  thirty  students 
will  be  admitted  each  year  untU  the  total 
enrollment  of  ninety  Is  reached.  Directed 
by  the  Cambridge-educated  poet,  critic,  and 
author,  Elizabeth  Sewell,  the  college  will 
seek  new  answers  to  the  ancient  question 
of  how  students  can  learn  best,  and  the 
expectation  Is  that  new  approaches  dis- 
covered will  lead  to  modification  of  the  edu- 
cational program  of  other  colleges  In  the 
university.  The  only  requirement  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  college  is  the  study  of  Urdu. 


A  new  3-3  program.  Inaugurated  last  fall 
with  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  is  de- 
signed to  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
complete  the  four  years  of  high  sch(X)l  and 
four  years  of  college  in  a  total  of  six  years. 
An  attempt  to  coordinate  high  school  and 
college  rudles  more  effectively — in  the  light 
of  the  growing  number  of  years  that  stu- 
dents must  devote  to  graduate  study — the 
program  allows  the  highly  motivated  aver- 
age college-bound  student  to  pursue  his 
education  more  efficiently. 

Even  more  dramatic  and  far-reaching  In 
its  effects  on  the  future  of  the  university, 
however,  is  the  new  Lincoln  Center  campus 
which  will  pull  together  the  university's 
scattered  in-town  schools  and  add  a  new 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  college  designed 
specifically  to  serve  the  inner-city  student. 
The  School  of  Law  already  occupies  its  own 
new  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  will  be  Joined  in  the  fall  of  1968 
by  the  School  of  Education,  the  graduate 
School  of  Social  Service,  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (which  will  change  from 
an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  school), 
and  the  new  Liberal  Arts   College. 

But  It  is  the  vision  of  the  new  role  of 
the  university  that  will  find  expression  on 
the  Lincoln  Center  campus  that  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
Turning  its  back  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  isolation  that  has  characterized 
its  history,  the  university  today  is  deter- 
mined to  sink  its  roots  deeply  into  the 
contemporary  community  and  serve  that 
community  by  grappling  directly  with  the 
multiple  problems  of  our  urban  swrlety. 

The  School  of  Education,  under  direction 
of  Its  new  dean.  Dr.  Harry  Rlvlin,  a  Jew 
and  former  dean  of  teacher  education  at  City 
University  of  New  York,  ■will  initiate  next 
fall  a  completely  new  teacher  education  pro- 
gram geared  specifically  to  preparing  teach- 
ers for  urban  schools.  Operating  in  close 
cooperation  with  schools  In  the  city,  the 
program  will  offer  prospective  teachers  on- 
the-job  training  very  early  In  their  careers. 
Students  will  learn  that  education  Is  a  so- 
cial as  well  as  an  Intellectual  process  and, 
In  cooperation  with  the  school  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, will  learn  to  work  with  the  wide  variety 
of  individuals  and  subcultures  that  are 
found  in  urban  schools. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  School  of  Social 
Service,  under  the  direction  of  its  new  dean, 
James  R.  Dumpson,  former  welfare  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  a  Negro,  \^-lIl 
fashion  its  new  program  to  train  more  ef- 
fective workers  for  the  many  local,  state, 
and  national  programs  operating  in  our  cit- 
ies. And  Fordham  Law  School,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society, 
this  past  spring  Initiated  a  program  to  train 
law  students  to  work  with  the  poor. 

The  Liberal  Arts  College  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter will  focus  its  Interest  on  the  city  student, 
and  "will  exercise  a  special  predilection  for 
the  talented  poor."  Many  resources  in  the 
schools  and  the  community  will  be  used  to 
Identify  prospective  students  and  they  will 
be  chosen  through  ordinary  college  entrance 
selection  procedures,  with  the  addition  of  a 
nonverbal  test  to  identify  intelligence,  as 
well  as  a  special  verbal  test.  When  a  tal- 
ented student  displays  serious  verbal  disa- 
bilities, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase 
his  verbal  capacity  through  remedial  work. 

Freedom  for  student  and  teacher  will  fall 
somewhere  between  the  traditionally  struc- 
tured pattern  of  the  Rose  Hill  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  the  totally  unstructured  Ex- 
perimental College.  There  will  be  no  "re- 
quired" curriculum,  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
there  will  be  a  core  of  study  around  which 
the  student  will  be  "expected"  to  build  his 
course,  and  his  faculty  advisor  will  "urge" 
him  in  this  direction.  Advisor  and  student 
will,  however,  enjoy  great  freedom  in  work- 
ing out  a  .reasonable  course  of  study. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
win  be  Its  attempt  to  use  "every  resource  and 
cultural  advantage  of  the  city  to  strengthen 
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Its  educational  elT.jri  The  practicing  .utlst, 
for  Instance,  will  be  asked  to  help  the  begin- 
ning art  student,  arid  the  complexity  of 
urban  life  will  be  studied  flret  hand"  by 
students  of  sociology  and  social  welfare  The 
program  will  not.  however,  be  tailored  to 
provide  preprofes.slonal  tru!nlng  or  to  prepare 
students  specifically  for  graduate  school 

The  university's  ambitious  plans  for  Lin- 
coln Center,  if  they  all  come  to  fruition. 
promise  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
Institution.  Obviously,  some  proposed  pro- 
grams run  counter  to  strung  trends  In  higher 
education  today;  others  .tre  exploring  com- 
pletely new  approaches  to  education  All.  In 
one  way  or  another,  are  planned  to  serve  the 
"new  Immigrant"  of  the  inner  city  ( the  Negro 
and  Ptierto  Rlcani  in  the  same  way  that 
Fordham  has  served  the  Irish  and  Italians 
In  the  past. 

Prime  instigator  of  Fordham's  revolution 
is  the  university's  flfty-four-year-old  prece- 
dent-setting president  and  rector.  Father  Leo 
McLkugblln.  A  vigorous,  intease.  and  Imagi- 
native man  who  laughs  easily,  he  lacks  the 
smooth  public  manner  of  many  college  presi- 
dents, but  radiates  a  sense  of  restrained  per- 
sonal warmth.  A  native  New  Vorlcer.  he 
studied  at  a  number  of  In.stltutlons  in  the 
United  States,  and  recer.  ed  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Georgetown  University 
before  earning  his  Docteur  es-Lettres  at  the 
University  of  Paris  In  1950  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  came  to  Fordham  for  the 
first  time  and  became  dean  of  Fordham  Col- 
lege in  1953,  where  he  remained  until  1959 
After  leaving  to  become  dean,  and  later 
president  of  St  Peters  College  In  Jersey  City, 
be  returned  as  Fordham  s  president  In  the 
fall  of  1 065. 

Shortly  after  talcing  over  his  new  respon- 
sibilities he  gave  notice  that  new  horizons 
were  beckoning  the  university  Three  dozen 
Jesuits,  many  of  them  old  timers,  were  as- 
signed to  positions  elsewhere,  and  the  rule 
governing  retirement  at  age  slxty-flve  was 
strl'tly  enforced — In  contrast  to  past  practice 
Younger  men — at  least  younger  In  spirit — 
were  sought  out.  both  in  and  out  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  were  moved  into  positions  of 
authority.  Today,  none  of  the  six  vice  presi- 
dents, three  of  whom  are  laymen,  has  yet 
occupied  his  position  for  a  full  two  years. 

Personnel  changes,  however,  were  only  the 
beginning.  "For  many  years  we  shut  out  the 
world,"  one  top  administrator  says,  "and  that 
made  for  inbreeding  Now  our  doors  are  wide 
open  and  we're  reaching  out  to  bring  in  new 
blood,  new  ideas,  and  new  ways  of  looking  at 
education.  Father  McLaughlin  is  always  try- 
ing something  different  I  don't  always  agree 
with  the  things  he  does,  but  it's  great  to  go  to 
him  with  an  idea  He  listens  and  then  says, 
'I  don't  know  whether  it  will  work — but  why 
don't  you  try  It?'  " 

But  an  Institution  that  is  on  the  move 
must  also  tap  new  sources  of  support.  In 
the  past  Fordham's  in-town  schools  and  col- 
leges have  usually  turned  a  modest  profit. 
but  operating  at  the  new  Lincoln  Center 
campus  win  be  more  expensive  A  commuter 
Institution  with  only  a  limited  number  of 
wealthy  alumni.  Fordham  has  begun  to  re- 
ceive some  substantial  support  from  New 
York's  business  and  financial  community 
But  much  more  is  needed  if  the  vision  of  a 
new  Fordham  Is  to  become  a  reality  "If  were 
good  enough  well  get  it  Father  McLaughlin 
says.  ■•'We  have  to  operate  on  faith,  so  we 
can  afford  to  be  irrational— but  we  can't 
afford  to  be  foolish'" 

A  number  of  leading  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  have,  in  the  past  few  months. 
moved  to  divest  themselves  of  ecclesiastical 
control.  Webster  College  In  St  Louis  recently 
renounced  its  ties  to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
and  became  completely  secular  in  ownership 
and  control.  St  Louis  University  and  Notre 
Dame  turned  over  ownership  of  their  Institu- 
tions to  mixed  boards  of  trustees  In  which 
laymen  were  In  the  majority.  In  each  case. 
however,  the  president  will  continue  to  be  » 


member  of  the  founding  religious  order,  and 
control  over  changes  In  the  charter  or  by- 
laws of  the  Institution  also  remains  In  the 
hands  of  the  religious 

Fordham  has  move>d  somewh.it  more  slowly 
In  the  same  direction,  but  appears  ready 
eventually  to  go  rather  further  In  placing 
the  future  of  the  Institution  In  the  hands 
of  a  lay-domm.ited  board  (Father  McLaugh- 
lin has  said  repeatedly  that  he  may  well  be 
the  last  Jesuit  president  of  Fordham,  and 
adds  that,  given  the  unceruiin  financial  fu- 
ture of  private  universities,  Fordham  may 
cease  to  be  a  Je.suit  Instltvitlon  in  t.he  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  l 

Owned  and  governed  by  a  nine-member 
Board  of  Jesuit  Trustees,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent fif  the  univer<ilty  Is  chairman.  Fordham 
also  hits  a  thirty-two-member  Advisory 
Board  of  Lay  Trustees  Although  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  university  remains  with 
the  Jesuit  Trustees,  since  last  September  the 
university  hiia  been  g<iverned  by  the  com- 
bined boards,  under  the  lay  chairman,  and 
all  decisions  have  been  made  by  majority 
vote  Meanwhile,  the  effort  continues  to  work 
out  the  legal  and  financial  problems  of  turn- 
ing ownership  and  control  of  the  university 
over  to  the  combined  lay-Jesuit  board. 
(Among  the  many  Issues  that  must  be  taken 
Into  account  Is  the  value  of  "contributed 
services"  by  Jesuit  teachers  which  totals 
«4(X»  (XK)  to  .»500.000  annually  ) 

While  Fordham  Is  reaching  out  for  greater 
freedom,  it  Is  unlikely  that  It  will,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  follow  the  precedent  of 
Protestant  universities  that  have  moved  t.U" 
from  their  religious  origins  These  Institu- 
tions reflected  the  gradual  secularization  of 
a  dominant  culture  of  which  they  were  very 
much  a  part  An  Institution  that  has  devoted 
It.self  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
to  defending  the  faith  In  an  often  Inhospit- 
able culture  Is  not  likely  to  find  it  easy  to 
shed  Its  "siege  mentality  "  Fordham  luUy 
expects  the  "Jesuit  presence"  to  endure  on 
campus  Yet  once  the  doors  are  opened  to 
the  secular  world,  and  to  members  of  other 
faiths,  an  irreversible  process  is  set  In  mo- 
tion, and  the  end  cannot  be  clearly  seen  The 
university's  leaders,  nevertheless,  contem- 
plate the  prospect  with  admirable  calm. 

This  past  year,  for  the  first  time,  courses 
on  religions  other  than  Catholicism  were  of- 
fered undergraduates  A  Methodist  clergy- 
mar,  the  Reverend  Robert  C  Neville,  has 
been  leaching  in  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy since  1965  Rabbi  Irwin  M  Blank  has 
spent  the  past  year  on  campus  as  visiting 
lecturer  In  Judaism,  and  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, the  Reverend  Robert  L  Wllken.  will 
Join  Fordham's  faculty  In  the  fall,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  patristic  theology  A  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  Union  Theological  Seminary,  for 
the  exchange  of  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents,  was  lniti,>ted   In  Februiixy  of   1966 

Meanwhile,  a  growing  number  of  under- 
graduates, especially  residential  students,  are 
testing  the  bounds  of  freedom  by  declaring 
that  they  are  no  longer  "practicing  Catho. 
lies  ■  (A  commuting  student  says.  "You 
know,  when  you  get  up  on  Sunday  morning 
and  your  mother  tells  you  to  go  to  mass, 
you  do  It  whether  It  means  anything  or 
not  "i  The  response  of  faculty  and  admin- 
istration Is  that  faith  that  hasn't  been  tested 
by  knowledge  and  personal  experience  Is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  "Deliver  us.  "  said  one 
top  administrator  shortly,  "from  a  lumpen 
Katholtk'  Yet  the  hope  Is  that  after  most 
students  have  traversed  the  first  stage  of 
doubt,  and  then  progressed  to  active  antl- 
clerlc.'illsm.  they  will  "put  the  pieces  back 
together"  for  themselves  and  arrive  at  a 
sound  and  enduring  faith. 

It  Is  clear  that  profound  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  at  Fordham  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  as  the  university  looks  outward  rather 
than  Inward  it  will  perform  vital  services 
for  the  Greater  New  York  community,  and 
possibly  for  the  nation.  Whether  It.  or  any 
American  Catholic  Institution,  can  become  a 
great  university  Is  less  clear.  The  basic  issue 


Is  freedom  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead.  The  restricting  hand  of  the  Church 
has  placed  severe  limits  on  Catholic  scholars 
In  the  past  ^even  the  recent  past— as  they 
sought  to  explore  crucial  areas  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  Yet  It  Is  true  that  a  new  spirit 
exists  today  The  Reverend  "nmothy  S  Healy, 
Fordham's  Oxford-educated  executive  vice 
president,  says,  "It's  hard  for  most  people 
to  realize  what  a  difference  Vatican  II  made- 
how  many  doors  It  opened."  And  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  Fordham  has  been  more  profoundly 
affected  than  any  other  Institution  by 
the  winds  of  change  that  are  sweeping  the 
Catholic  world  Yet  the  rhetoric  of  academic 
freedom  rings  differently  In  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  ears 

Father  Healy.  discussing  Catholic  higher 
education  In  an  address  before  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association  this  past 
spring,  asserted  "We  are  free.  ...  In  many 
ways  our  freedom  can  be  measured  precisely 
by  our  religious  commitment.  First  of  all,  it 
frees  us  from  noncommltment.  which  has 
erected  It.self  Into  an  orthodoxy  In  academic 
America  that  would  have  warmed  the  hearts 
of  our  Inquisitorial  ancestors  .  .  .  Having 
even  a  pretense  of  theology,  we  are  saved 
from  absolute  physics,  absolute  art,  absolute 
biology,  absolute  sociology— even  from  abso- 
lute athletics  " 

But  such  a  statement,  for  all  Us  satisfy- 
ing rea.ssurance  to  the  committed,  seems  to 
the  non-Catholic  to  avoid  the  Issue  Cer- 
tainly, a  theology  of  science  can  be  as  re- 
strictive as  a  theology  of  religion— even 
though  Us  revelation  may  be  derived  by  the 
scientific  method  .Authoritarian  teaching 
and  uncritical  learning  may  occur  In  any 
institution— and  they  are  bad  wherever  they 
are  found    Tlie  problem  Is  more  subtle. 

As  Individuals,  we  all  live  by  faith,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  and  our  view  of  reality 
is  colored  by  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ments. Freedom  Is  also  qualified  in  some 
degree  for  every  Institution  by  Its  constit- 
uency— whether  It  Is  a  state  university  an- 
swerable to  the  legislature:  an  independent 
Institution  that  must  answer  to  Its  board 
of  trustees;  or  a  church-related  university 
that  Is  committed  to  a  particular  faith  But 
on  every  Catholic  campus  there  are  two  lines 
of  authority— the  academic  and  the  religious 
Even  when  the  university  frees  Itself  from 
legal  control  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
Catholic  presence  and  spiritual  commitment 
It  represents  will  remain.  Major  Catholic 
universities  have  developed  In  Europe  In  the 
secure  environment  afforded  by  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  cultures.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  Is  also  possible  for  faith  to 
allow  scholarship  the  requisite  freedom  in  a 
pluralistic  s<x-iety. 

If  It  Is  possible,  the  odds  are  good  that  It 
win  happen  at  Fordham. 
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TEXAS  STATE  CONVENTION  OP 
AMERICAN  GI  FORUM  ENDORSES 
BIUNGUAL  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Texas  State  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican GI  Forum  has  endorsed  S.  428,  the 
bilinRual  American  education  bill.  The 
GI  Forum,  founded  by  the  dynamic  Dr. 
Hector  Garcia,  of  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.. 
Is  an  outstanding  organization  which 
time  and  time  again  has  shown  that  it 
stands  for  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  equality  for  all  citizens. 

S.  428  would  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance to  schools  for  setting  up  new  and 
imaginative  educational  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
students  from  Spanish-speaking  back- 
grounds. It  also  provides  funds  for 
teacher  training. 

Strong  support  has  been  voiced  for  the 


legislation  in  hearings  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Texas,  and  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  American  GI  Forum  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  American  GI  Forum 

Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Senate  Bill  428.  sponsored  by  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  and  co-author- 
iz*d  by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Senator  Montoya  of  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator Tower  of  Texas,  Senator  Kuchel  and 
Senator  Murphy  of  California  and  Senator 
Fanning  of  Arizona. 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  428  will  provide  fed- 
eral funds  to  Implement  bilingual  education 
in  Spanish  and  English  at  the  elementary 
level  to  all  school  districts  who  adopt  the 
program. 

Whereas,  the  opinions  of  educators  that 
have  studied  this  program  are  that  having 
bilingual  teachers  In  the  first  grades  of  ele- 
mentary school  and  using  Spanish  as  a  tool 
In  the  classroom  to  teach  English  has  been 
a  resounding  success  in  pilot  projects  that 
have  been  established  In  Laredo  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Whereas,  bilingual  teaching  In  the  first 
few  grades  tends  to  build  confidence  in  the 
Mexican-American  child  that  Is  not  found 
in  a  pure  English  teaching  environment. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Texas 
State  Convention  of  the  American  G.I. 
Forum  go  on  record  as  endorsing  Senate  Bill 
428  and  urge  every  school  district  in  Texas 
with  bilingual  children  to  implement  the 
program  as  soon  as  the  federal  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  every 
Congressman  and  to  the  two  Senators  from 
Texas. 


POSITIVE  THINKING  ON  THE  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  addressed  the  Japanese 
Economic  Mission  on  June  30.  1967.  Sec- 
retary Barr's  remarks  represent  the  kind 
of  positive  thinking  needed  in  meeting 
and  solving  persistent  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  this  nature. 

The  old  approach  which  is  still  being 
used  today,  concentrates  too  much  on 
the  short  term  benefits  that  accure  to  a 
basically  unsound  movement  into  partial 
economic  isolation.  The  development 
needs  of  the  world  are  too  great  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  inhibit  the 
outflow  of  vitally  needed  capital.  Yet,  as 
Secretary  Barr  points  out,  we  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  those  countries  that 
continually  run  a  payments  surplus.  If 
the  world  desires  American  capital,  there 
must  be  a  recognition  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  all  nations  concerned  that  inter- 
national monetary  reform  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  successful  continuation  of  both 
our  commitment  to  the  developing  na- 
tions and  our  resolve  to  maintain  the 
dollar  as  the  de  facto  currency  of  inter- 
national exchange. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Barr's 
address  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


internationai.    coopebation    for    economic 
Gro'wth  and  Motuai,  Secxtrity 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ) 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  here  before  this 
distinguished  group  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  partlcli>ate  in  a  venture  designed 
to  Improve  mutual  understanding  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  to  expand 
the  flow  of  trade  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  today  to 
welcome  this  mission  and  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Kazutaka  Klkawada  to  the  United  States. 

My  pleasure  In  greeting  you  Is  reinforced 
by  memories  of  the  most  cordial  reception 
given  me  by  your  countrymen  in  the  course 
of  my  travels  to  Japan,  most  recently  last 
summer  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  the  U.S.- 
Japan Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  In  Kyoto.  I  hope  that  your  visit  to 
my  home  state  of  Indiana  was  as  useful  and 
enjoyable  as  have  been  my  visits  to  Japan. 

I  understand  that  you  have  had  a  busy 
schedule  In  the  Midwest  and  this  week  in 
Washington.  I  gather  that  there  have  been 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  trade  and  In- 
vestment flows  between  our  countries  and 
that  you  have  been  briefed  on  the  economic 
outlook  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  turn  briefly  this 
afternoon  to  a  different  subject.  It  Is  one 
with  which  I  have  been  concerned  frequently 
during  my  tenure  here  at  Treasury — that  of 
flndlng  solutions  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  consistent  with  a  continua- 
tion of  world-'wlde  economic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  broad  outline  of  otir  problem  Is  fa- 
miliar. In  sixteen  of  the  past  seventeen 
years — with  the  sole  exception  of  1967,  when 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Suez  crisis  our 
balance  of  pa3rment8  showed  a  small  stir- 
plus — the  U.S.  has  experienced  payments 
deficit,  on  a  liquidity  basis,  has  persisted  de- 
spite swings  in  our  current  account  position 
from  a  deficit  of  $2.3  billion  in  1959  to  a 
surplus  of  $5.7  billion  in  1964.  As  a  result  of 
the  series  of  deficits,  our  gold  stock  has 
dropped,  to  $13.2  billion  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Let  me  assure  you — In  case  there  is  any 
doubt — that  we  fully  recognize  our  payments 
problem,  and  that  it  is  a  diflScult  one. 

I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  we 
regard.it  as  a  problem  that  must  be  solved 
in  a  long-term,  fundamental  sense. 

Considerable  constraints  on  our  freedom  of 
action  thro'ughout  the  world — which  no  one 
in  this  country  wants — would  follow  If  we 
had  to  conclude  that  our  present  approach 
to  the  problem  could  not  yield  equilibrium 
when  we  no  longer  have  the  extraordinary 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. It  is  important,  not  only  to  us  but  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  solution  to  our 
payments  problem  be  found,  for  the  long 
term.  In  a  combination  of  sound  economic 
conditions  in  this  Nation  and  in  collabora- 
tion with  us  by  other  countries. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  a  large  stake  in 
the  United  States'  ability  'to  avoid  con- 
straints affecting  our  contributions  to  mu- 
tual security  and  development  aid,  as  well  as 
continuation  of  our  liberal  trade  and  pay- 
ments policies. 

I  need  only  mention  two  of  the  principal, 
short-term  measures — the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  and  the  Voluntary  Federal  Reserve 
Program  to  restrain  capital  outflows  from 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions — to 
Illustrate  that  the  method  by  which  we  solve 
our  problem  is  Important  to  you. 

You  ■will  recall  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  imposition  of  the  lET  which  culmi- 
nated in  our  granting  an  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  $100  million  per  year  of  Japanese 
Government  or  Government-guaranteed 
debt  in  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure 
you  realize  these  restraints  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  a  period  in  which  Vietnam  costs 


have  had  a  major  adverse  effect  on  our  pay- 
ments position. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  avoid  so- 
lutions to  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem which  would  Impede  progress  toward  an 
open,  competitive,  and  fruitful  world  econ- 
omy. 

We  recognize  the  U.S.  should  continue  to 
meet  its  fair  share  of  international  commit- 
ments on  behalf  of  mutual  security  In  the 
Free  World  and  economic  development  in  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  Free  World.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  should  export  pri- 
vate capital. 

To  deprive  a  world  that  needs  capital  of 
access  to  the  most  efficient  capital  market  in 
the  world  would,  over  the  long  run,  con- 
stitute an  act  of  economic  perversity. 

Our  long-range  program  to  Improve  our 
position  in  a  manner  consistent  with  these 
considerations  is  a  varied  one. 

A  major  emphasis  of  our  program  is  to 
Improve  otir  trading  position.  We  hop>e  to 
achieve  a  trade  siu-plus  $3  to  $4  billion  higher 
than  the  $3.7  billion  of  last  year.  We  have 
had  a  trade  surplus  of  this  magnitude  be- 
fore, in  1964.  Such  an  increase  Is  neither 
unreasonable  nor  would  it  create  havoc  In 
an  expanding  international  trading  world 
In  which  the  exports  of  all  countries  cur- 
rently exceed  $200  billion.  Among  the  meas- 
ures we  have  taken  to  encourage  our  ex- 
ports are  to  simplify  procedures  and  expand 
facilities  for  export  financing  by  the  Exim- 
bank:  expand  efforts  to  work  with  private 
firms  to  find  new  markets;  enlarge  com- 
mercial staffs  In  our  embassies  abroad. 

Aside  from  the  export  field,  we  have  taken 
other  actions  to  improve  our  position  funda- 
mentally. I  will  mention  only  a  few  here. 

We  are  requiring  all  Government  agencies 
to  conduct  their  programs  abroad  to  mini- 
mize their  foreign  exchange  costs.  We  are 
searching  for  ways  to  Increase  foreign  tour- 
ist travel  in  the  U.S.  We  are  seeking  to  make 
foreign  Investment  In  this  country  more 
attractive. 

We  have  gotten  legislation,  based  on  pio- 
neer work  in  this  field  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler,  designed  to  make  foreign 
Investments  in  this  country  more  attractive. 
And,  we  are  constantly  pressing  European 
countries  to  improve  their  capital  markets, 
in  order  for  them  to  assume  a  more  equita- 
ble part  of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
International  finance. 

These  measures,  while  helpful,  cannot  do 
the  entire  Job  alone.  If  our  deficit  Is  to  de- 
cline, surpluses  of  other  countries  must  fall. 
Therefore,  surplus  countries  must  also  as- 
sume a  measure  of  responsibility  If  a  better 
payments  equilibrium  Is  to  be  achieved  with- 
in a  cooperative  framework. 

Much  of  this  cooperation  necessarily  must 
be  on  the  part  of  the  persistent  surplus  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  But  all  nations  are 
concerned,  particularly  those  whose  role  In 
International  trade  and  finance  Is  Important 
in  their  economic  life.  Japan  is  clearly  such 
a  nation. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Data  show  a  consistently 
large  surplus  in  favor  of  Japan  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Japan  has  benefited  In  particu- 
lar from  large  net  military  expenditures  by 
the  United  States  In  Japan,  which  totaled 
$450  million  In  1966  and  are  expected  to  be 
even  greater  in  the  current  year.  May  I  em- 
phasize that  this  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  us. 

The  trade  balance  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which  had  traditionally  been  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  turned  heavily  in  favor 
of  Japan  during  the  past  two  years.  Large 
capital  flows  from  the  United  States  to  Japan 
in  the  early  l960's,  however,  were  also  re- 
versed In  1965  and  1966.  When  all  items  are 
totaled,  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  with 
Japan  has  averaged  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually  in  the  1960'8. 

What  can  Japan  do  to  help  Insure  a  solu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  prob- 
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lem  that  la  benefioUl  lo  Japan  us  well  as  to 
the  U  S.  and  the  rest  o(  the  world'' 

Japan  haa  cooperated  in  many  ways  This 
has  been  demorutruted  in  the  monetary 
field,  by  Japan's  reserve  policies  and  Us  po- 
sition In  the  LnterniiUonal  liquidity  nego- 
tiations. 

In  the  same  spirit.  J'ipan  might  consider 
other  actions  Your  crip  here,  for  example, 
might  have  given  you  8<in)e  ideas  on  how  you 
could  expand  your  imports  from  the  United 
States 

I  Itnow  you  have  made  nii  effort  to  expand 
your  trade  with  Europe  Despite  the  obstarles 
that  have  been  placed  in  yo\ir  way.  I  wonder 
If  more  could  not  be  done 

In  the  financial  area,  you  have  tradition- 
ally looked  to  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  funds.  In  recent  years,  you  have  turned 
to  some  extent  to  European  capital  markets 
for  financing,  but  has,  perhaps,  the  time 
come  to  more  fully  uitUze  the  possibilities 
there? 

Coiiid  Japan,  perhaps,  coi.slder  further  in- 
vestments In  the  US?  We  have  noted  with 
Interest  the  many  plans  for  expanded  Jap- 
anese Investments  in  Canada  We  would  wel- 
come more  direct  investment  by  your  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  Is  this  not  also 
the  time  to  strengthen  the  close  links  be- 
tween the  financial  markets  of  our  two  coun- 
tries by  Increasing  your  portfolio  invest- 
ments In  this  country?  You  may  be  aware 
tbAt  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  Increases  the  attractive- 
ness of  such  investment,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Now  let  me  turn  your  attention  lo  the  need 
for  more  equitable  burden-sharing  among 
the  developed  countries  la  meeting  the  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  less  developed  world 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  basic  problem  we 
face  today.  President  George  Woods  of  the 
■World  Bank  put  U  sucLinctly  last  September 
when  be  said : 

"At  Uxls  moment  of  increased  potential,  it 
is  a  matter  of  high  irony  that  development. 
Instead  of  proceeding  at  the  faster  pace  of 
which  It  tmdoubtedly  l3  capable.  Is  threat- 
ened by  a  serious  loss  of  momentum.  The 
efTort  It  faced  by  a  crucial  finance  gap— the 
dUTerence  between  the  capital  available  and 
the  capacity  of  the  developing  countries  to 
■use  increasing  amounts  of  capital  effectively 
and  productively." 

To  close  this  gap  Is  the  challenge  to  the 
developed  countries — a  challenge  which 
Japan  has  Increasingly  demonstrated  It  Is 
willing  to  meet.  We  welcome  such  state- 
ments as  that  of  Prime  Minister  Sato  In  ad- 
dressing a  session  of  the  Diet  on  March  14, 
this  year: 

"A3  an  Asian  nation  and  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing advanced  industrial  nations,  our  country 
is  conscious  of  its  responsibilities  and  wiU 
extend  further  cooperation  to  many  develop- 
ing countries." 

We  al«o  note  the  record  shows  you  are 
steadily  Increasing  your  economic  aid  pro- 
gram from  year  to  year  and  that  the  re- 
cently announced  figure  for  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries  in  1966 — $538  million — was 
nearly  11  percent  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  This  figure  Included  private  disburse- 
ments as  well  as  official  aid.  It  Is  true,  and 
given  the  debt  burdens  of  many  developing 
countrlea,  the  terms  of  some  of  the  loans 
were  relatively  hard.  Nonetheless,  your  effort 
has  been  a  commendable  one 

Speaking  frankly,  however,  we  believe  your 
remarkable  achievements  during  recent 
years  in  economic  growth  will  permit  you  to 
do  even  more  in  the  future  to  assist  the 
developing  world 

I  cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  leading  role 
J.ipan  Is  progressively  playing  in  promot- 
ing regional  economic  development,  as  dem- 
onstrated moet  recently  at  the  Ministerial 
Conference  on  Southeast  Asian  Development 
held  In  llanlla  last  April.  But  perhaps  the 
be'it  evidence  of  Asian  initiative  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  including  a  crucial  role  by  Japan 
la  the   Aalan   Development   Bank.   I   have   a 


very  personal  Interest  In  the  Bank,  having 
been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Bank's  charter 
at  the  Manila  meeting  In  December  1965. 
Japan  has  not  only  provided  »200  million  of 
the  Bank's  capital  (as  has  the  United  States) . 
but  as  you  know  has  also  furnished  the 
Bank  an  able  and  conscientious  president 
In  the  person  of  Mr    Takeshi  Watanabe 

These  new  initiatives  In  Asia  have  the 
warm  support  of  the  American  people  As 
President  Johnson  put  it  last  year  on  his 
trip  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific : 

■  We  .ihall  also  be  the  frlend.s  and  partners 
('{  those  In  Asia  who  want  to.  and  w|ho  are 
willing  nfiw  to  work  together  to  fashion  their 
own  destiny  Prom  you  must  come  Initiative 
and  leadership  Prom  us  will  come  cooper- 
ation " 

Our  role  as  a  non-.Vslan  country  is  to  a.s- 
slst.  to  help  to  encourage,  to  support  We 
Intend  to  continue  such  support. 

As  Secretary  Fowler  pointed  ou!  In  hLs 
8pe<?ch  at  the  Inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Aaian  Development  Bank  In  Tokyo  last 
November,  our  support  mu.st  be  consistent 
with  our  responsibility  and  obUeatlon  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  rea.sonable  equilib- 
rium m  our  own  balance  of  paymenl.s  This 
Is  essential  to  help  preserve  the  continued 
sound  working  of  the  international  tlnanclal 
system,  of  which  a  dollar  "as  goixl  aa  gold" 
IS   a   crucial   e.ement. 

In  the  final  analysis  regional  development 
has  promise  and  viability  only  in  the  con- 
text of  an  orderly,  smoothly-functioning 
monetary  system  It  should  be  possible  for 
us  to  devise  imaginative  methods  to  achieve 
the  dual  objective  of  increased  aid  and  pro- 
lemon  of  biilance  of  payment."' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  all 
know  that  the  United  States  could,  if  neces- 
sary, solve  Us  balance  of  payments  alone, 
but  It  could  do  so  only  at  great  cost  to  the 
economies,  the  aspirations,  and  the  safety  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  Free  World  However. 
we  believe  that  we  should  and  that  we  shall, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Japan  and  other 
nations  who  recognize  their  stake  In  the 
continued  viability  of  the  world's  economy, 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem  In  a  combi- 
nation of  me.isures  conslstei.L  with  the  re- 
sponsible role  of  the  United  States  In  In- 
ternational economic  and  financial  matters. 


CELEBRATION  OF  100  YE.^RS  OF 
SWEDISH  DESCENDANTS'  ENRICH- 
MENT OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  TEX.^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
while  we  were  in  recess,  on  June  25, 
Te.xans  of  Swedish  descent  celebrated 
their  100th  anniversary  with  an  all-day 
festival  at  Municipal  Auditorium  in  Aus- 
tin. Tex.  Since  1637.  when  the  first 
Swedish  people  came  to  the  United 
States,  they  have  done  their  part  to  make 
our  country  a  better  place  to  live. 

A  courageous  sailor  named  S.  M.  Swcn- 
son  'Aas  shipwrecked  near  Galveston  in 
1837.  and  came  ashore  to  settle  in  what 
was  then  the  free  Republic  of  Texas — the 
first  Swedish  immigrant  in  that  new  na- 
tion Since  that  time  the  Swedish  rcpre- 
.sentation  in  Texas  has  E;rown  to  number 
in  the  thousands  and  they  have  worked 
hard  and  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  State. 

The^e  Swedish  descendant's  are  full- 
blooded,  first-rate  Texans  and  Americans 
today  in  every  sense  of  the  word  They 
fill  important  roles  in  the  social,  political, 
and  reliRious  structure  of  our  State.  Most 
are  Lutherans  and  Mtthodists,  but  Swed- 
ish Amcricai.s  have  integrated  Into  vir- 
tually all  of  the  other  denominations. 
They  havf?  a  strong  family  tradition 
which  is  both  old  fashioned  and  fine. 
Originally  farmers  and  ranchers,  these 


Texans  of  Swedish  descent  now  are  rep- 
resented in  most  of  the  professions  and 
in  business. 

In  1911  Swedish  Methodists  founded 
Texas  Wesleyan  College  In  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.  People  of  Swedish  descent  also  pub- 
lish their  own  newspap>er  in  Swedish  and 
English,  the  Texas  Posten,  Austin,  Tex. 

Texans  of  Swedish  descent  fought  val- 
iantly in  both  World  W'ar  I  and  World 
War  II.  They  have  succeeded  in  becoming 
Americans  of  the  highest  caliber  while 
retaining  the  best  traditions  that  they 
brought  with  them  from  Sweden.  I  salute 
the.^e  outstanding  Texans. 


WATER    RESOURCES    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
the  din  of  dire  predictions,  charges  of 
Federal  tyranny  and  industrial  chica- 
nery, and  cries  of  "Wolf,  wolf,"  that  so 
often  seem  to  attend  our  efforts  to  pass 
constiuctive  legislation  in  the  field  of 
water  resources.  It  Is  refreshing  to  hear 
a  clear  statement  of  objectives  and  a 
calm  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
really  serious  water  problems  that  face 
every  section  of  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah,  Senator  Moss,  be- 
fore the  Wa.shington  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  on 
June  20.  1967,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  me  by  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  re- 
spect the  words  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  on  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources. While  he  comes  from  a  State 
which  Ls  in  a  water-short  area  of  the 
continent,  he  does  not  speak  with  a  sec- 
tional bias,  nor  is  lie  interested  only  in 
the  water  problems  of  his  own  part  of 
the  country.  He  sees  the  water  problem 
in  a  national  perspective  and  recognizes 
tire  importance  of  conservation  in  Ap- 
palachia.  pollution  control  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  restoration  of  the  health  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  much  as  he  values  water 
for  irrigation  and  industry  in  Utah. 

Furthermore,  he  approaches  Ameri- 
can iiidustry,  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
public  relations  people  in  Washington, 
on  the  basis  that  these  people  are  Just 
as  interested  as  he  is  in  preserving 
America's  natural  beauty  and  resources. 
He  takes  the  position  that  the  public 
relations  people  have  to  be  the  con- 
science of  American  industry  and  he  as- 
sumes as  much  as  he  requests  their  co- 
ojieration  in  getting  full  industrial  par- 
ticipation in  the  long-range  effort  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  life  support  ca- 
pability of  America's  water  resources. 

Senator  Moss  this  month  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  Water  Crisis,"  which 
has  a  foreword  by  our  recent  colleague, 
the  esteemed  former  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Paul  H.  Douglas.  It  deals 
with  every  aspect  of  our  national  water 
problem.  It  Is  more  than  a  cry  of  alarm. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  offers  so- 
lutions that  make  sense  and  offers  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  do  more  than  just 
wring  their  hands.  Since  Senator  Moss' 
talk  to  the  Washington  public  relations 
people  provides  a  good  insight  into  the 
book.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  his  speech  before  the  Public 
Relations  Society  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat,  or  Utah,   Betore   the  Washington 

Chapter  op  the  PtrsLic  Relations  Socibtt 

OF  America,  June  20,  1967 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  more  ap- 
pealing audience  for  me  to  address  these  days 
than  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

For  one  thing,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
politician,  you  are  the  people  most  skilled 
m  the  art  of  communication  with  the  public, 
which  is  the  life  blood  of  politics. 

For  another,  I  have  just  published  a  book 
on  a  subject  of  significance  to  the  business 
community  and  you  have  direct  access  to  the 
Nation's  business  leaders. 

More  Importantly,  as  modern  public  rela- 
tions men,  you  are,  as  a  group,  the  real 
conscience  of  American  business  and  my  sub- 
ject today  is  one  which  commands  your  In- 
terest. 

The  only  Improvement  I  can  think  of 
would  be  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Utah.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that's  a  good  idea.  Utah  is 
a  wonderful  place  to  meet.  As  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  I  extend  to 
you  a  very  warm  invitation  to  visit  our  State. 
Utah  would  be  a  fine  place  to  talk  about 
water  because  it  is  the  site  of  major  water 
developments.  One  of  these  include.  Lake 
Powell— the  186  mile  long  "Jewel  of  the  Col- 
orado"— which  is  the  subject  of  the  feature 
article  coming  in  the  July  issue  of  National 
Oeograpblc. 

Also,  Utah  Is  a  State  where  water  is  valued 
for  its  true  worth.  Water,  like  other  com- 
modities, changes  in  value  as  it  becomes 
scarcer.  This  fact  brings  to  mind  the  story 
of  a  famous  Senator,  whom  some  of  you  may 
remember,  whose  well  advertised  apprecia- 
tion of  good  bourbon  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  oratorical  attainments.  His  critics 
said  there  was  a  connection.  At  any  rate. 
In  prohibition  years,  between  his  family  and 
his  doctor,  he  found  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  the  standard  to  which  he  bad 
become  accustomed.  After  one  long  dry  spell, 
a  faithful  retainer  brought  him  a  bottle  of 
his  very  favorite,  handing  it  over  with  pro- 
fuse apologies  about  the  cost. 

The  old  man  held  it  up  to  the  light  ad- 
miringly and  said,  "tut,  tut,  my  boy,  think 
nothing  of  it.  Suppose  they  had  charged  you 
what  It's  really  worth?" 

There's  a  lesson  in  the  Jest.  Does  anybody 
know  what  water  is  really  worth? 

I  can  tell  you  this.  The  price  is  going  up. 

Per  the  next  generation  of  Americans, 
water  may  be  the  Nation's  most  critical  prob- 
lem. 

The  root  cause  of  the  problem  is  quite  sim- 
ple. The  total  amount  of  water  available  to 
us  is  fixed  by  nature.  The  number  of  persons 
to  use  It  and  the  demands  they  make  on  It 
are  not. 

Our  expanding  industrial  society  is  putting 
such  pressure  on  water  that  the  resource  it- 
self Is  deteriorating.  It  is  in  question  whether 
or  not  we  will  reverse  the  trend,  restore  otir 
waters,  and  provide  the  additional  amo'unts 
we  need  for  use.  This  Is  the  "water  crisis," 
which  Is  the  title  of  my  book,  scheduled  for 
publication  in  July. 

I  have  tried  to  treat  the  subject  construc- 
tively. I  wished  to  do  more  than  sound  the 
alarm.  I  believe  the  water  problem  can  be 
solved.  This  is  not  the  first  time  America  has 
faced  resource  destruction.  During  our  west- 
ward expansion,  other  generations  raided  the 
forests  and  the  wildlife. 

This  generation  Is  raiding  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why.  The  demand  for 
water  Is  truly  prodigious — and  increasing. 
Every  year,  we  must  find  larger  amounts  to 
supply  the  kitchens  and  bathrooms  of  sprawl- 
ing cities  and  subtirbs;  to  water  parks,  and 
Irrigate  crops  in  the  drier  States;  to  supply 
Industry.  Whole  regions  compete  for  river- 
flows  today  with  all  the  Jealousy  with  which 


early  settlers  In  the  west  fought  for  water 
holes. 

Tou  have  heard  it  said  that  we  have  plenty 
of  water  If  only  we  take  care  of  It.  That 
could  be  true.  With  three  percent  of  the  fresh 
water  available  on  the  globe's  land  surface. 
America  Is  better  oC  than  many  nations.  But 
a  more  accurate  way  of  stating  the  case  for 
the  United  States  Is  this:  we  have  enough 
water  only  if  it  Is  properly  managed.  Today 
it  is  not  being  properly  managed. 

We  can't  go  on  like  this. 

Some  parts  of  'the  United  States  have  al- 
ready run  out  of  water,  that  is,  the  number 
of  persons  occupying  a  given  basin  has  grown 
to  the  point  that  they  either  must  bring 
water  in  from  other  basins  or  mine  ground 
resources.  This  is  going  on  in  the  southwest 
today.  In  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  the  cost 
of  living,  or  the  cost  of  doing  business — they 
can't  be  separated — is  going  up  because  the 
quality  of  the  water  Is  going  down  due  to 
pollution.  Elsewhere,  even  normal  cyclical 
variations  In  precipitation  cause  serious 
trouble.  In  sttU  other  areas,  actual  resource 
destruction  is  undermining  water  supply. 
Take  Bock  Creek.  The  lower  third  of  its 
watershed,  except  for  Rock  Creek  Park,  has 
long  been  fully  developed.  Before  World  War 
II,  the  middle  third  was  rich  farming  country. 
But  by  now,  the  woods  and  pastures  have 
been  replaced  'with  massive  housing  develop- 
ments, and  urban  sprawl  is  pushing  Into  the 
watershed's  upper  third. 

In  fifty  years,  the  stream's  drainage  area 
has  been  cut  In  half.  Chevy  Chase,  Wood- 
mont.  Forest  Glen,  Kensington,  Garrett 
Park — each  has  dried  up  tributaries  of  Bock 
Creek.  Now  the  rain  scoots  off  the  land,  filling 
the  stream  with  yellow  mud. 

An  analysis  of  the  Nation's  22  water  re- 
source regions  shows  that  most  have  major 
problems,  for  many,  the  problems  are  critical. 
Surely  we  are  capable  of  something  better 
than  this.  Just  plain  pride,  tf  It  'werent  also 
our  lives,  should  make  us  want  'to  do  better. 
We  can,  and  the  way  Is  clear.  That  Is  what 
I  have  tried  to  show  In  my  book. 

Doing  better  means  the  kind  of  a  program 
on  which  public  relations  people  and  jkjU- 
tlcians  can  Join  hands.  Let  me  elaborate  on 
this  point.  You  know  better  than  anyone 
else  that.  In  our  kind  of  society,  you  have 
to  organize  and  drum  up  support  for  any 
policy  position  you  want  to  make  stick.  Well, 
in  the  water  field,  we  have  lots  of  separate 
policies  and  as  many  organizations  trying  to 
further  their  separate  goals.  We  have  a  lobby 
for  ducks,  a  lobby  for  fish,  a  lobby  for  power, 
a  lobby  for  navigation,  a  lobby  for  pollution 
abatement,  a  lobby  for  Irrigation,  a  lobby 
for  flood  control,  a  lobby  for  nearly  every- 
thing you  can  think  of — save  one.  There  is 
no  lobby  for  John  Q.  Public,  tor  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  its  greatness  and  beauty.  We 
have  several  lobbies  for  leaving  things  as 
nature  left  them,  but  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
on  Increasing  the  number  of  people,  we 
surely  have  to  give  nature  a  helping  hand  in 
trying  to  provide  water  resources  for  them. 

The  crying  need  today  Is  for  support  for 
a  water  policy  that  will  serve  the  national 
interest.  And  those  whose  Job  It  Is  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
such  a  policy. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  recovery  of 
some  of  the  lost  ground.  Sensing  the  peril 
that  faces  us,  I  belle've  otir  people  are  pre- 
pared for  the  long  haul  Job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  water  resom-ce 
restoration  movement  is  underway.  The  stage 
was  set  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  which  studied 
water  supply  and  demand  and  issued  its 
report  in  1961.  With  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  President  Johnson,  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  enacted  more  constructive 
water  resources  legislation  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  Much  groundwork,  of  course, 
had  been  laid  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
87th  Congress.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  pace  slacken. 


There  are  two  areas  of  activity  which  call 
for  the  professional  competence  of  this 
group.  These  are  areas  where  there  is  a  need 
for  greater  initiative  and  leadership  In  the 
business  community,  as  well  as  need  for 
tinderstandlng  by  the  public.  One  Is  the 
area  of  broad  national  vrater  policy,  which 
I  have  mentioned  briefly.  The  other  is  the 
obvious  one  of  pollution  control. 

In  a  sense,  the  pollution  control  program 
is  a  tremendous  btislness  opportunity.  As 
great  as  any  in  out  history.  We  think  of  the 
railroad  building  era  in  the  West  as  the  great 
economic  expansion  of  the  last  third  of  the 
last  century.  Our  current  effort  to  restore 
our  environment,  both  air  and  water,  de- 
mands a  tremendous  program  of  research, 
construction,   and   equipment   manufacture. 

There  is  a  dual  oppwrtunlty  for  American 
business.  You  know,  we  tend  to  forget  the 
extent  to  which  our  whole  business  struc- 
ture deptends  upon  the  theory  that  the  cor- 
poration is  a  i)erson  befcffe  the  law.  The 
corporate  form  was  one  key  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  vast  developmental  opportunity 
in  the  last  century.  Now,  something  new 
has  been  added.  The  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  the  oppKxrtimltles  of  the  citizen  are  In- 
creasingly recognized  as  devolving  upon  the 
corporation. 

This  is  the  solid  foundation  of  today's 
industrial  public  relations.  The  needs  of  the 
American  people  in  the  national  water  pollu- 
tion crisis  offer  a  rare  public  relations  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  start-up  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol program,  the  response  of  some  spiokes- 
men  for  8  businesses  sounded  as  though 
water  were  the  business  of  some  other  cit- 
izens, or  perhaps  of  the  corporate  citizen  of 
the  last  century. 

But  the  signs  of  change  are  In  the  air. 
There  is  growing  recognition  of  a  simple 
proposition  stated  by  the  New  York  Times  In 
December  of  1965 — there  is  no  inherent  right 
to  pollute  water.  We  started  doing  that  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Industrial  development, 
and  business  was  no  more  to  blame  than  the 
rest  of  us.  It  was  inexpensive — and  mostly 
harmless — to  let  oiu-  rivers  carry  away  the 
wastes  of  factories,  refineries,  slaughter- 
houses and  homes.  But  there  are  too  many 
of  us  to  do  that  any  more. 

Changing  such  a  convenient  and  ingrained 
habit  doesn't  come  easy.  It  costs  money. 
Somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  pay.  The  cost  is 
bound  to  go  into  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  may  come  out  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
I  believe  American  consumers  are  ready  to 
pay  the  price,  especially  If  the  story  Is  put  to 
them  right.  This,  too,  is  a  public  relations 
challenge. 

Looking  again  at  national  policy,  the  aero- 
space people  have  taught  us  'to  use  the  term 
"system  approach"  for  solving  big  problems, 
all  right,  we  need  a  system  approach  to  the 
national  water  problem.  To  get  it  we  ■will  have 
to  make  use  of  the  famous  slogan — think. 
We  miist  think  ahead,  think  "organization," 
and  think  big. 

Thinking  ahead  means  long-range  plan- 
ning. In  1965,  New  Yorkers  had  to  restrict 
the  serving  of  water  in  restaurants  while 
southern  Callfomlans  could  water  lawns, 
wash  cars,  and  fill  their  swimming  pools. 
California's  secret  was  planning.  Even  under 
eastern  drought  conditions,  twice  as  much 
rain  fell  on  New  York  as  on  Los  Angeles. 

We  can  understand  the  size  of  the  Los 
Angeles  water  problem  if  we  realize  that  ten 
million  people  live  on  a  near  desert  within 
the  metropolitan  water  district  of  southern 
California.  Most  of  their  water  is  brought  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  across  mountain 
ranges  and  desert.  It  is  then  distributed 
through  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  lines 
to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cities  and  many 
large  unincorporated  areas.  California  is  one 
state  that  realizes  how  long  it  takes  to 
plan  and  build  water  projects.  A  1966  pam- 
phlet Issued  by  "Callfomlans  for  Water  Ac- 
tion" emphasized — "there  Is  a  gap  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  planning  table  to  the  water 
tap."  The  "California  water  plan," — now  be- 
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ing  built — Involves  the  most  masBlve  trans- 
fer of  water  yet  attempted  on  this  continent, 
and  will  satisfy  expected  southern  CaUfornla 
water  demand  through  1990.  But  we  need  a 
California  water  plan  for  the  whole  United 
States  and  for  every  river  basin  In  It 

ThlnlUng  "organization'  means  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  existing  governmental  struc- 
tures through  which  we  Americans  manage 
our  water  resources. 

In  1965,  Newsweek  magazine  chivrged  lh.it 
the  big  obstacle  to  restoring  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley was  bureaucracy  Newsweek  said  that 
"more  than  fifteen  Federal  agencies  from 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce tangle  with  the  New  York  Stale  De- 
partmenta  of  Conservation.  Health  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  as  well  as.  commissions  for  flsh 
and  game,  parks,  water  resources  and  motor 
boats,  to  name  a  few  And  few  of  these  are 
under  any  obligation  to  consult  with  each 
other  or  a  higher  authority  " 

Congress  has  recognized  such  fragmenta- 
tion In  the  Federal  Government  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Re? mrces  Planning 
Act  of  1965,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
was  formed  to  coordinate  the  water  policies 
and  projects  of  more  than  a  score  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  among  which  have  been  scat- 
tered responsibility  and  money  for  water 
resources  work 

The  Council  hao  a  very  highgrnde  staff  of 
B{>eclallsts.  They  are  professionally  competent 
and  skilled  In  the  art  of  government  But 
they  are  not  the  responsible  political  policy- 
makers. 

The  members  of  the  council  are  the  Sec- 
retaries of:  the  Army;  .\grlculturei  Health. 
Kducatlon,  and  Welfare;  Iriterlor;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
The  Job  of  planning  and  managing  our  water 
resources  has  become  too  big  to  be  handled 
by  a  committee  And  whatever  we  call  it,  this 
council  functions  as  .i  committee  to  recon- 
cile bureaucratic  differences  To  give  the 
needed  direction  to  Pedcra!  efforts,  I  have 
proposed  a  full-fledged  Department  of 
Natural  Resources 

Thinking  big  means  gUiug  careful  con- 
sideration to  such  proposals  as  the  NAWAPA 
scheme.  (NAWAPA  is  an  acronym  for  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance  )  Rec- 
ognizing that  northern  Canada  and  Alaska 
have  enormous  quantities  of  fresh,  clean 
water  that  flow  unused  into  the  .Arctic  seas, 
the  engineers  of  the  Ralph  M  Parsons  Com- 
pany proposed  a  one  'mndred  billion  dollar 
project  of  continental  water  resource  devel- 
opment. It  would  recapture  from  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  exce.-^.s  runoff  of  the  far  north 
and  redistribute  it  to  CaiKid;is  prairie  prov- 
inces, the  U.S.  Wcot  and  Midwest,  and  pos- 
sibly. Mexico.  The  500  mile  long  trench  In 
the  Canadian  Rockies  would  be  used  as  a 
great  reservoir  from  which  water  would  be 
distributed  south  to  many  States  nnd  ea.  t 
to  the  Oreat  Lakes  aiid  beyond. 

Three  years  ag'^  I  w,is  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  took  a  look  at  the  NAW.XPA 
proposal.  We  made  a  comparison  with  the 
inventory  of  all  Federal  projects  foreseeable 
for  the  next  twenty  year?  It  appeu-ed  to  us 
that  for  tweniy-fi\e  percent  more  money 
NAWAPA  could  deliver  twice  as  much  water 
and  was  subject  to  expansion 

Of  course,  the  Canadians  ha\e  pomethin;^ 
to  say  about  this  -  and  they  have  said  plenty 
In  between  the  pros  and  cons,  however,  there 
Is  a  great  body  of  Canadians  who  feel  that  If 
appraisals  of  their  resources  and  projections 
of  their  needs  show  a  marketable  surplus, 
they  could  do  worse  tl-i.in  sell  it  to  the  United 
States.  After  all,  water  can  be  produced  tts  a 
sustained  yield  crop  It  is  not  subject  to  de- 
pletion as  are  the  uranium  and  natural  gas 
that  the  Canadians  ;ire  very  happy  to  sell  to 
us. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  massive  pro- 
posals like  Nawapa  is  that  they  focus  atten- 
tion on  other  aspects  of  national  policy. 

Nawapa's  |100  billion  price  tag  makes  peo- 


ple stop  and  think.  It  compels  us  to  Intensi- 
fy watershed  conservation,  and  to  clean  up 
the  rivers  through  which  this  water  would 
be  distributed. 

Except  for  the  need  to  study  new  water  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  US  Is  no  more  ready 
to  enter  Into  a  water  transfer  compact  than 
are  the  Canadians  We  have  barely  be^n  to 
study  the  poss.blUtles  of  full  development  of 
our  own  water  resources 

I  have  mentioned  cost  previously 

A  tr.ii^ic  irony  of  the  recent  water  for  peace 
conference  in  Washington  was  noted  both 
by  PresUlent  Johnson  in  hl.s  opening  state- 
ment and  Secretory  Rusk  in  his  closing  one — - 
we  cou'.rl  do  a  lot  more  bo*h  In  the  developed 
and  the  developing  nation.-i  If  it  were  not  for 
the  financial  drain  of  Vietnam 

There  are  those  who  worry  about  the  eco- 
nomic- impact  of  a  sudden  reduction  of  mili- 
tary -spending  I  tell  you  we  .should  welcome 
the  event  for  more  reasons  than  tlie  obvious 
one  We  need  the  money — not  Just  for  de- 
velopment but  for  actual  natural  resource 
preservation. 

A  nation  that  aspires  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  should  be  able  to  solve  its  life-de- 
pendent problem  of  water  resource  manage- 
ment A  nation  that  spends  ten  percent  of 
Its  gross  national  product  on  defense  can 
certainly  put  whatever  It  t.ikes  into  preserv- 
ing something  to  defend  I  have  heard  It 
suggested  that  we  start  Investing  In  re- 
source conservation  at  least  one-twentieth 
of  what  we  spend  on  defense  This  would  be 
a  kind  of  depreciation  nllownnce,  five  per- 
cent for  restoration  and  maintenance.  We 
can  surely  afford  It. 

Man's  inability  to  manage  water  resources 
caused  ancient  civilizations  to  crumble  We 
need  not  suffer  their  fate.  We  are  not  less 
dependent  upon  w.iter  than  was  man  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  we  have  far  more  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  capability  to 
control  our  environment  We  need  not  run 
out  of  water  if  we  can  solve  the  political 
problems  that  stand  In  the  way  of  an  ade- 
quate national  water  management  program. 
As  I  have  said,  solving  these  problems  Is  a 
challenge  for  both  statemanshlp  and  public 
relations. 

To  bring  some  order  into  the  national 
water  picture,  the  administration  has  asked 
for  a  national  water  commission  It  would  be 
composed  of  prominent  persons  outside  of 
government  It  would  have  five  years  to 
study  and  prepare  recommendations. 

Such  an  Investigation  could  be  of  great 
value  in  settling  long  range  policy  questions. 
It  could  help  put  in  proper  perspective  v.irl- 
ous  courses  of  action,  conservation,  pollu- 
tion control,  additional  re-use  of  water,  de- 
salting?, we.itiier  mixllilcatioii.  inter-basin 
transfer  6ystem.s.  and  Improved  water  use 
practices  In  agriculture.  Industry  and  the 
home  All  these  are  things  that  must  be  done 
to  assure  water  for  tomorrow  A  commission 
could  take  a  national  view — in  contrast  to 
Congress,  whose  Members  represent  regional 
Interests. 

But  the  formation  of  a  commission  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  "wait  and  see." 
.America  has  run  out  of  time  In  which  to 
repair  her  water  resources 

We  must  push  ahead  with  water  supply 
development  We  must  Improve  State,  re- 
gional and  feileral  water  nuinaRement  meth- 
ods. We  must  press  the  natloiiiU  clean  w.iter 
effort   to   the   full   extent   of   the   law. 

The  future  of  every  American  depends  on 
water,  regardless  of  his  Income,  profession 
fir  station  In  life  This  Is  one  battle  we  have 
to  win 


National  Park  in  southeast  Texas.  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  enthusijis- 
tlc  endorsement  of  the  proposal  by  many 
individuals  and  groups,  including  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
National  Parks  Advisorj*  Board. 

Tlie  Texas  Tourist  Council  is  the  latest 
among  many  who  have  resolved  to 
support  this  effort  "to  preserve  our  rap- 
idly diminishins  enclaves  of  nature's  un- 
spoiled beauty  "  by  creating  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  By  resolution  of  May  31, 
1967,  the  council  affirmed  Its  keen  Inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  the  park.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Texas 
Tourist  Council's  resolution  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIOM 

Wl.oreas,  the  Texas  Tourist  Council  Is  a 
private  enterprise  association  Interested  In 
the  many  scenic  beauties  and  variety  offered 
viMtors  in  Texas — The  Land  of  Contrast,  and 

Whereas.  Out-of-staie  visitors  to  Te.xas 
have  doubled  in  tlie  past  six  years  and  with 
the  decreasing  length  of  the  work  week  and 
witli  higher  disposable  Incomes,  more  time 
Is  being  u.sed  for  recreational  activity  and 
tr.ivel.  and 

Whereas,  The  Council  Is  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  preserve  our  rapidly  diminishing  en- 
claves of  nature's  unspoiled  beauty  and  leave 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions, now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Texas  Tourist  Council 
send  to  all  Congressional  Representatives 
from  Texas  this  Resolution  to  express  our 
keen  interest  In  the  creation  of  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  and  encourage  them  to  pursue 
the  establishment  of  this  national  recres- 
tlon.il  area  for  the  use  of  all  citizens  of  the 
world. 

ROBEBT  W.  KNEEBONE. 

President. 
Dated  this  3Ut  day  of  May   1967.  Austin. 
Texa.s 


BICi  THICKKT  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 
SUPPORT  fc.D  BY  TEX.\S  TOURIST 
COUNCIL 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  Pie.sidcnt, 
since  introducing  my  bill  'S  4i  calUng 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket 


ACr   OF   HEROISM   OVER   GULF  OP 
TONKIN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls  an 
honor  for  mc  to  invito  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  act  of  heroism  that 
to<:.k  place  recently  In  the  sky  over  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Vietnam. 

An  AJr  Force  KC-135  Stratotaiiker  has 
boon  credited  with  saving  six  Navy  car- 
rier-ba.sed  aircraft  in  an  air  refuelins 
mi.ssion.  The  commander  of  the  KC-135 
i.s  Maj.  John  H.  Casteel  of  Akron.  Ohio. 
The  major'.s  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old J.  Ca.'.tecl.  reside  at  397  Stetler 
Avenue,  Akron.  He  joined  the  Air  Force 
in  1954  and  was  commissioned  in  1956. 

He  IS  a^sii^ried  to  the  902d  Air  Rcfuel- 
iiK!  Siiuadron  at  Clinton-Sherman  AFB, 
Ok  la  ,  where  he  resides  with  his  wife 
Colleen  and  their  three  children.  John 
Scott.  10;  Holly  Wynn,  8:  and  Diane  K . 
4 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  release  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  detailing  the  action  involved  be 
\>\  inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U3.AP  Ta.nker  E.ngages  in  Tri-Level  RErVEL- 
l.NO    wriH    Navv    Cakries    AiaCRAfT 

An  Air  Force  KC  135  Stratotanker  has 
been  credited  with  saving  six  Navy  carrler- 
biised  aircraft  In  an  air  refueling  mission 
over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
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The  Strategic  Air  Command  tanker,  oper- 
ating from  a  3rd  Air  Division  location  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  was  on  a  routine  mis- 
sion involving  air  refueling  of  two  Air  Force 
P-104  Starflghters  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
when  the  crew,  commanded  by  Major  John 
H.  Casteel,  was  advised  to  contact  a  Navy 
ship  regarding  a  possible  emergency  air  re- 
fueling. 

The  Navy  ship  verified  the  emergency  and 
vectored  the  tanker  North  to  Intercept  two 
Navy  A-3  Skywarrlor  tankers  from  the  car- 
rier USS  Hancock,  supporting  strike  and 
rescue  operations  in  North  Vlletnam.  The 
Air  Force  tanker  headed  for  the  rendezvous 
with  the  two  F-l04s  providing  fighter  cover 
and  receiving  periodic  refuellngs  enroute. 

When  rendezvous  was  completed,  one  of 
the  A-3  tankers  had  only  three  minutes  of 
usable  fuel  remaining.  In  addition  he  had 
4,000  pounds  of  fuel  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  aircraft,  but  which  he 
could  not  use  himself. 

The  Air  Force  tanker  transferred  a  token 
amount  of  fuel  to  the  first  A-3  to  prevent 
flame-out.  This  A-3  then  moved  into  ob- 
servation position  permitting  the  second  A-3 
to  refuel.  During  this  refueling  another 
rendezvous  was  called  for  a  new  emergency 
refueling,  this  one  involving  two  Navy  F-8 
Crusaders  from  the  carrier  USS  Bon  Homme 
Richard. 

The  most  critical  of  the  F-8s  had  only 
300  pounds  of  fuel  remaining  and  could  not 
wait  for  the  Navy  tanker  then  being  refueled 
to  break  away.  The  P-8  slipped  in  behind 
the  A-3  and  hooked  onto  the  Navy  tanker. 
There  were  then  three  planes  flying  hooked 
up  in  line. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  A-3  shared 
a  portion  of  his  meager  onload  with  the 
second  P-8.  He  later  took  on  additional  fuel 
from  the  KC-135. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fuel  transition,  the 
Navy  ship  called  in  another  emergency  In- 
volving two  F-4  Phantoms  and  vectored  the 
entire  cell  toward  that  rendezvous. 

The  KC-135,  now  low  on  fuel,  could  not 
reach  Ita  initial  destination  so  It  headed 
toward  an  alternate  Air  Force  Base  In  South 
■Vietnam,  still  accompanied  by  the  two  cover 
F-1048.  A  final  refueling  to  the  F-104s  was 
made  before  landing. 

All  nine  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft  In- 
volved—the Air  Force  KC-135,  and  two  P- 
104s  and  the  two  Navy  A-3s,  two  F-8s  and 
two  F-4s — landed  safely. 

Major  Casteels  KC-135  Is  assigned  to  the 
902nd  Air  Refueling  Squadron  of  the  70th 
Bomb  Wing,  Clinton-Sherman  AFB,  Okla- 
homa, and  was  on  temporary  duty  •with  the 
3rd  Air  Division's  4258th  Strategic  Wing  In 
the  Western  Pacific. 

Major  Casteel,  32.  Is  from  Akron.  Ohio. 
Other  crewmembers,  all  from  Clinton-Sher- 
man AFB.  were:  Captain  Richard  L.  Trail. 
30,  of  McCook,  Nebraska.  Pilot;  Captain 
Dean  L.  Hoar,  29.  of  Idana,  Kansas,  Navi- 
gator; and  Master  Sergeant  Nathan  C.  Camp- 
bell. 34.  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  Boom 
Operator, 

Commenting  afterward  on  the  mission. 
Major  Casteel  said,  "We  could  see  Haiphong 
Harbor.  I  was  concerned  with  the  low  alti- 
tude at  which  the  mission  was  performed — 
necessary  due  to  Navy  aircraft  having  In- 
sufTicient  fuel  to  climb  to  a  higher  altitude, 
but  my  crew  did  a  fantastic  Job." 

As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  of  su- 
perior flying  skill  and  heroism.  Major 
Casteel.  Captain  Trail,  Captain  Hoar,  and 
Sergeant  Campbell  each  will  be  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

THE  NATION'S  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  housing 
problems  facing  the  Nation  and  acutely 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  and  inade- 
quacies In  our  present  housing  programs 


are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  this  year 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1592,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  minois  [Mr.  Perct],  and  cospon- 
sored  by  every  Republican  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  exciting  concepts  embodied 
in  the  Percy  proposal  is  the  self-help 
idea.  California  has  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  concept.  The  results  have 
been  encouraging.  Under  the  self-help 
program  in  California,  workers  using 
"sweat  equity"  or  equity  raised  through 
their  own  labor  as  a  substitute  for  ready 
cash  which  they  lack,  are  becoming 
homeowners  and  for  the  first  time  are 
experiencing  the  pride  and  the  dignity 
in  homeownership.  Its  success  is  readily 
apparent  in  the  faces  of  these  new 
owners. 

Recently  the  Oakland  Tribime  pub- 
lished an  outstanding  editorial  praising 
the  Percy  housing  plan.  As  the  article 
states: 

The  Percy  plan  Instead  of  perpetuating 
dependency  offers  the  disadvantaged  an  op- 
portunity to  become  independent  home- 
owners. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  this  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Percy's  has  broad  sup- 
port across  the  country  and  provides  us 
with  a  new  approach  which.  If  enacted, 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  making  de- 
cent housing  available  to  all  of  our 
cltlzens,  particularly  the  disadvantaged. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Oakland  Tribune  article  of  April  27  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Percy's  Housing  Plan 

One  of  the  fatal  defects  In  the  Johnson 
Administration's  efforts  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  poor  has  been  the  essentially 
negative  approach  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  major  incentive  offered  to  the  poor 
who  occupy  public  housing  projects  Is  to  stay 
poor — because  when  the  family  Income 
reaches  a  certain  level,  they  must  move.  The 
same  negative  incentive  is  present  in  the 
controversial  "rent  supplement"  program,  the 
direct  subsidy  paid  for  low-Income  families 
to  help  meet  part  of  their  rent  in  privately- 
owned  housing.  Rent  supplements  go  only 
to  families  whose  Income  stays  below  a 
certain  level. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  poor  to  move 
up  the  economic  ladder,  the  subsidy  approach 
actually  encourages  the  status  quo.  By  earn- 
ing more,  a  poor  family  Jeopardizes  either  Its 
eligibility  for  public  housing  or  its  govern- 
ment-paid rent  subsidy. 

An  equally  negative  byproduct  Is  the  fact 
that  these  programs  offer  no  incentive  to  the 
poor  to  maintain  their  homes.  They  don't 
own  them  and  under  the  public  housing  and 
rent  supplement  approach,  they  never  will. 

As  an  alternative.  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
R-Ill.,  has  proposed  a  plan  to  help  rehabili- 
tate urban  slums  by  promoting  home  owner- 
ship among  the  poor. 

The  program,  known  as  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act,  would  establish 
a  foundation  with  the  authority  to  sell  $2 
billion  worth  of  bonds  to  help  arrange  home 
purchases  by  the  poor. 

The  Foundation  would  issue  loans  to  local 
non-profit  housing  associations  which  would 
rehabilitate  slum  housing  and  sell  It  to  low- 
Income  families.  The  mortgages  would  be 
held  by  the  Foundation  to  help  repay  the 
loans  on  rehabilitated  housing. 

To  help  launch  this  self-supporting  pro- 
gram. Congress  would  appropriate  $60  million 


over  the  next  three  years  to  help  poor  urban 
and  rural  home-buyers  pay  Interest  on  their 
mortgages. 

The  plan  is  co-sponsored  by  all  36  Senate 
Republicans,  Including  California's  George 
Murphy  and  Thomas  Kuchel.  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Mike  Mansfield  predicts  It  will 
get  substantial  Democratic  backing. 

We  hope  Congress  gives  the  program 
prompt  consideration.  The  basic  self-help 
feature  of  the  Percy  plan  Is  one  that  should 
be  part  of  every  federal  program  aimed  at 
rehabilitating  the  nation's  cities.  Instead  of 
perpetuating  dependency.  It  offers  the  disad- 
vantaged an  opportunity  to  become  Inde- 
pendent home-owners. 

If  urban  rehabilitation  Is  to  work,  the  poor 
must  have  a  stake  in  Improving  both  their 
housing  and  their  economic  status.  Govern- 
ment must  stop  encouraging  the  poor  to  de- 
pend upon  special  subsidies  that,  however 
nobly  Intended,  have  the  effect  of  perpetuat- 
ing poverty. 


THE  LESSON  OF  SUEZ  IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June  27,  1967. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Lesson  of 
Suez  in  Panama." 

The  views  expressed  in  this  editorial 
are  sound  and  worthy  of  sympathetic 
consideration.  The  editorial  points  out 
the  absolute  need  of  establishing  by 
law  an  assurance  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  always  be  kept  open  for  the  passage 
of  all  innocent  vessels  carrying  cargoes  in 
the  world  markets.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  as  far  as  the  Panama  Canal  is 
concerned,  assurances  should  be  made 
that  It  will  never  deny  the  use  of  Its  fa- 
cilities to  vessels  carrying  cargoes  in 
world  trade  on  a  similar  imjustified  basis 
as  was  experienced  by  Innocent  ships  in 
their  purpose  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Tiran  Straits. 

The  editorial  states: 

The  United  States  has  to  make  certain 
that  freedom  of  transit  between  the  Atlanta 
and  the  Pacific  exists  for  everybody. 

It  further  points  out  the  absolute  n^  .-^d 
of  assuring,  tlirough  the  proposed  n'w 
treaties  to  be  executed  between  t.ie 
United  States  and  Panama,  that  oir 
Government  shall  have  the  ultimate  ri^lit 
through  the  treaty  provisions  to  keep 
open  the  canal  for  usage  by  all  innocent 
vessels  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  placed 
under  international  control,  making  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  answeral)!e 
for  the  free  use  of  the  facilities  of  these 
artificial  bodies  of  water  that  conni  ct 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  However,  if  that 
is  not  to  be  achieved,  then  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  make  certain 
that  what  happened  in  the  Suez  Canal 
through  the  shortsightedness  of  Na.=  ?r 
shall  not  happen  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c  i- 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

Lesson  of  Suez  in  Panama 

In  order  to  get  the  Republic  of  Panamri's 
negotiators  to  okay  future  construction  of 
a  new  sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  across  the  Panamanian  Isthmus, 
the  United  States  had  to  make  tremendous 
political  concessions. 

It  had  been  determined  by  President 
Johnson  and  Panama's  President  Marcos  A. 
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Robles  in  1065  that  a  new  treaty  would  be 
clralt«d  to  replace  the  one  ol  1903  that  gwea 
the  United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone.  10  miles  wide. 
Announcement  that  the  pacts  have  been 
negotiated — although  the  texts  still  are 
secret — has  led  to  some  heated  opposition  m 
Congress,  where  the  ;>en<iie  mu6t  ratify  any 
treaty. 

One  of  the  three  proposed  treaties,  it  Is 
made  known,  concerns'  US  military  ba&es 
In  Panama  (or  defense  of  the  canal 

This  Is  actually  the  key  point.  National 
Interest  must  not  be  forsaken  Politics  may 
change  but  geography  does  not  The  war- 
breeding  lessons  of  Egypt  s  Na.sser,  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  fresh  before 
the  world. 

The  United  States  has  to  make  certain  that 
freedom  of  transit  between  the  .Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  exists  for  everybody.  What  hap- 
^eas  under  these  propi.>6ed  treaties  if  a  Nas- 
ser becomes  president  of  Panama?  Where 
does  our  national  interest  stand  then' 

Already  there  is  talk,  since  the  Arab-Israeli 
hostilities  ended,  'hat  both  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  Inter- 
nationalized. 

Study  of  new  canal  routes,  either  In 
Panama,  in  Colombia  or  on  the  Nicaragua- 
Costa  Rica  border  was  uureed  to  only  after 
the  Canal  Zone  riots  of  January  1364  that 
left  21  Panamanians  and  four  US  soldiers 
dead.  For  a  time  Panama  broke  relations 
with  the  United  states,  restoring  them  only 
after  being  assured  the  1903  treaty  would 
be  replaced 

It  Is  obvious  th.\t  a  new  water-level  canal 
will  have  to  be  built  someplace,  eliminating 
the  present  lock  system  that  is  vulnerable 
to  attack  and  sabotage  TTie  uU  supertankers 
and  largest  aircraft  carriers  already  are  too 
big  for  either  the  Panama  or  Suez  Canal 

Benefits  of  a  new  canal  In  the  end  may  out- 
weigh seeming  disadvantages  In  yielding  so 
much  to  Panama  provided  that  the  United 
States  maintains  the  absolute  right  to  pro- 
tect its  own  lifeline 


HEALTH  LESSONS  TO  BE  LE.^RNED 
PROM  DEXTER  M.ANOR  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  on 
June  22  and  23,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly,  of  the  Siiecial 
Committee  on  Agini?.  began  an  inquiry 
into  costs  and  delivery  of  health  services 
to  older  Amerlcan.s  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  expert  witnesses  gave  testimony 
that  will  serve  the  subcommittee  well  as 
it  continues  hearings  on  a  subject  of 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  old  but 
to  others  who  will  benefit  from  improve- 
ments In  the  orgiinization  of  medical 
services. 

The  mood  at  the  h.earing  clearly  was 
one  of  Innovation  and  fre.sh  thinking — 
very  similar.  In  fact,  to  the  overall 
mood  that  could  be  felt  the  following 
week  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Medical  Costs 

It  is  clear.  I  think,  that  the  impU  men- 
tation of  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams have  already  unlea.shed  a  strong 
desire  to  malce  quality  medicine  more 
readily  available  to  all  .Americans,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  best 
features  of  the  present  system. 

A  perceptive  report  on  one  e.xperiment 
in  providing  such  services  to  one  group 
of  older  Americans  was  given  on  July  3 
in  an  Associated  Press  column  written 
by  Mr.  Martin  Segal,  of  New  York  City 
Mr.  Segal,  an  articulate  and  farsighted 
authority  on  older  Americans,  gives  a 


vivid  description  of  a  project  that,  with 
necessary  adaptations,  might  well  be 
useful  In  other  communities  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  subcommittee  will  look 
further  into  the  project  as  its  inquiry 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  timely 
and  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Sr.cfRiTY    FOB   Tot-     Health    Service    Helps 
Elderly 

I  By  Martin  E    Segal) 

Medicare,  medicaid,  prcventlcare.  higher 
Social  Security  benefits,  special  services  for 
the  elderly — all  have  one  underlying  purr>ose 
to  allow  older  persons  to  live  adequate.  Inde- 
pendent lives  But  sometimes  a  little  under- 
standing, a  little  forethought,  can  do  as  much 
as  all  the  major  program.  Like  the  people  who 
planned  and  worked  to  put  a  health  unit  Into 
Dexter  Manor. 

De.xt^r  Manor  is  a  public  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  In  the  downtown  area  of  Provi- 
dence. RI  The  ll-story  building  has  200 
apartments  for  residents  62  years  old  and  over 
with  incomes  up  to  $3,000  a  year  for  a  single 
person  J3  tiOO  a  year  for  couples  There  were 
283  re.?idenrs  with  an  average  of  72  when  the 
health  unit  began  operating. 

The  Dexter  Manor  health  unit  Isn't  a  big, 
expensive  operation.  It  consists  only  of  a 
nurse,  a  clerk,  and  a  part-lime  social  worker. 
They  operate  out  of  a  clinic  provided  by  tlie 
Providence  Housing  Authority  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  directly  acro.ss  from  the 
community  room  that  Is  used  by  all  the  resi- 
dents for  social  activities 

TYPK  AL   CASES 

But  a^  a  result  of  this  small  health  unit,  a 
considerable  number  of  Dexter  Manor  s  resi- 
dents have  been  enabled  to  live  Independent 
lives  at  home  rather  than  spend  months  or 
years  in  ho.spiuils  and  nursing  homes.  And 
isn  t  that  what  programs  are  supposed  to  do? 

For  example: 

Mrs  W  ,  79  years  old,  lived  alone  In  an  effi- 
ciency apartment  She  called  the  nurse  one 
morning  to  s<»y  she  had  fallen  the  night 
before  and  injured  her  right  shoulder.  The 
nurse  sent  Mrs  W  to  the  hospital.  X-rays 
showed  that  Mrs  W  s  shoulder  w;vs  iractured. 
She  w.is  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment When  .Mrs  W.  w.is  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  she  had  limited 
use  of  her  arm.  .Mrs.  W  s  doctor  recom- 
mended that  she  go  to  a  nursing  home.  Mrs. 
W  and  the  Dext.er  Manor  Health  unit  staff 
feared  that  if  she  went  to  a  nursing  home, 
she  might  remain  there. 

The  nurse  and  sixrlal  worker  met  with  the 
house  manager.  Mrs  W  s  niece,  her  minister, 
and  representatives  of  several  social  agencies. 

Mrs  W  was  sent  home  And  a  homemaker 
wa.5  assigned  to  prepare  her  main  meal  and 
do  light  housekeeping  The  nurse  took  over 
the  task  of  conlLniUng  tre.ntment  and  physi- 
cal   therapy 

Take  another  case:  One  morning.  Mrs  M. 
came  to  the  nurse's  office  to  report  that  her 
husband  had  an  extremely  palnfiu  back. 
The  nurse  Investigated  and  sent  Mr  M  to 
his  personal  physician  The  doctor  found  Mr. 
M  h.vd  a  large  abscess  He  operat.ed,  then 
Called  the  nurse  to  find  out  whether  she 
could  give  continuing  care  or  whether  Mr, 
M   should  be  sent  to  the  hospital 

The  nurse  assured  the  docttir  that  she 
would   care    for   Mr    M 

The  result:  Mr  M  .spent  the  next  few 
weeks  at  home  rather  than  in  a  hospital,  a 
hospital  bed  wms  available  for  a  sicker  pa- 
tli;nt,    and   the  Ms  budget  was  kept  Intact 

SIMILAR  PROGRAMS 

Very  few  hou^mg  projects  have  such  close- 
ly associated  health  services    And  even  this 


program  didn't  start   without  some  opp>06l- 
tlon  and  doubts. 

Skepticism  was  voiced  by  some  profes- 
sionals because  they  feared  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nurse  (without  charge  to  the 
patient)  would  encourage  elderly  tenants  to 
dwell  on  their  health  problems  and  Imagine 
some  they  didn't  have  Some  people  worried 
that  tenants  who  were  too  Ul  to  live  Inde- 
pendently and  who  really  needed  Institu- 
tional care  would  remain  in  the  project.  The 
Dexter  Manor  experiment  proved  aJl  these 
fe.us  to  be  groundless  The  natur.U  thing, 
the  sensible  thing,  would  be  to  follow  up  on 
successful  experiments  by  establishing  simi- 
lar, permanent  services  in  other  places. 


INDIANA  S  NEW  TRAFFIC  CODE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  highway 
use  continues  to  rise  In  ever  Increasing 
amounts,  it  becomes  more  and  more  Im- 
portant that  State  and  local  regulations 
be  developed  which  will  adequately  meet 
the  complex  demands  of  highway  safety. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Indiana  has 
recently  taken  significant  steps  toward 
this  goal. 

During  the  1967  session  the  Indiana 
General  A.ssembly.  In  a  bipartisan  effort. 
adapted  a  series  of  traffic  safety  meas- 
ures which  expanded  and  improved  the 
States  liighway  regulation  laws.  These 
acts  were  based  upon  considerable  re- 
search and  many  conferences  and  semi- 
nars, and  they  cover  such  varied  issues 
as  vehicle  inspection,  motorcycle  safety, 
driver  education  and  licensing,  traflBc 
courts,  and  police  training. 

Mr  President,  the  major  aspects  of 
this  legislation  were  well  summarized  in 
an  article  written  by  Floyd  Kline,  Sr., 
and  Dave  Allen,  and  published  in  the 
July  1967,  issue  of  Traffic  Safety.  Be- 
cause the  experience  of  one  State  in  re- 
vising its  basic  traffic  code  is  of  national 
significance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Traffic  Safety,  July  1967) 
Indiana  Legislatvre  Passes  Traffic  Bills 

(By  Floyd  A.  Kline.  Sr  ,  and  Dave  Allen) 

(Note— Floyd  A.  Kline.  Sr  ,  Is  director  of 
the  Indiana  Office  of  Traffic  Safety.  Dave 
Allen  is  assistant  to  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branlgln 
of   Indiana  ) 

The  1967  session  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly,  with  the  backing  of  Gov.  Roger  D. 
Branlgln,  enacted  several  Important  traffic 
s.ifcty  measures  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the 
governi)r.  state  senators  and  representatives 
that  legislation  dealing  with  the  far-flung 
aspects  of  traffic  safety  was  handled  In  a 
bipartisan  manner  This  assembly  must  stand 
as  a  benchmark  to  those  who  worked  for 
many  years  to  develop  and  perfect  a  com- 
prehensive tafflc  safety  program. 

Governor  Branlgln  in  both  his  state  of  the 
state  and  budget  messages  to  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  commented  on  traffic 
safety  programing  On  January  10.  1967.  in 
his  State  of  the  State  speech,  the  governor 
said 

■  Tlie  year's  (  1966  i  record  is  proof  that  the 
state  has  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  adoption  of 
sanctions  necessary  to  curb  highway  slaugh- 
ter We  must  strike  at  once  with  compulsory 
vehicle  Inspection,  more  severe  restrictions 
on  drivers  with  physical  and  visual  defects, 
better  driver  training  and  laws  closing  in  on 
the  drunk,  the  speeder  and  the  Irresponsible  ' 

In  his  January  25  budget  message.  Gover- 
nor Branigiii  recommended  that  the  general 
assembly  appropriate  matching  funds.  1" 
acrordiince  with  the  National  Highway  Safety 
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Act  of  1966,  to  develop  traffic  safety  programs 
for  the  state  and  Its  political  subdivisions. 

Many  state  and  local  agencies,  coordinated 
by  the  Indiana  Office  of  Traffic  Safety,  worked 
diligently  with  Interim  legislative  commit- 
tees to  compile  the  background  Information 
vital  to  the  preparation  of  the  bills  passed 
In  the  1967  session.  The  period  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  1965  session  and  the 
convening  of  the  1967  session  was  a  busy 
one  for  agencies  with  traffic  safety  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  these  people  that  even 
prior  to  the  December.  1966,  and  February, 
1967.  draft  standard  announcements  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  Indiana  either  had 
In  operation  or  In  preparation  necessary 
legislation  which  exceeded  any  minimum 
requirements  that  can  be  extracted  from 
these  draft  standards. 

In  brief,  the  standards  and  Indiana's  legis- 
lation in  these  areas  Include: 

Periodic  Motor  'Vehicle  Inspection.  A  si>e- 
clal  committee  created  by  the  legislative  ad- 
visory commission  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  various  vehicle  inspection  pro- 
grams now  In  operation  In  other  states.  The 
bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  was  the  result, 
with  slight  modifications,  of  this  careful 
study-  It  will  be  operational  In  1969. 

Motorcycle  Safety.  Indiana  hosted  a  multi- 
state  conference  on  motorcycle  safety  In 
December,  1966.  The  legislation  enacted  by 
the  1967  Indiana  General  Assembly  Is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  motorcycle  code  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  cycle  operators,  protective  head- 
gear, eye  and  face  protection  requirements, 
rules  of  the  road  for  operation  of  the  cycles, 
as  irell  as  the  transportation  of  passengers 
by  cycle  operators.  This  Act  Is  possibly  the 
most  comprehensive  legislation  dealing  with 
motorcycles  available  today. 

Driver  Education.  Long  a  leader  In  driver 
education  programs,  Indiana  was  again  rec- 
ognized by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  as  a  top  ranking  state  In  this 
critical  area.  The  proposed  draft  standard 
reflects  Indiana's  current  driver  education 
program  In  Its  scope  and  priority. 

The  regulation  of  commercial  driver  train- 
ing schools  was  provided  for  by  the  1967 
Assembly.  The  bureau  of  motor  vehicles  will 
continue  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
properly  trained  drivers.  It  will  require  com- 
mercial driver  training  schools  to  maintain 
Bufflcient  classroom  and  behlnd-the-wheel 
instruction  In  order  to  retain  certification. 

Traffic  Codes  and  Laws.  A  two-year  study 
made  by  Indiana  officials  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws  and  Ordinances  was  completed  In  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  The  recommendations  are  still 
under  review  In  many  Instances.  However, 
several  of  the  proposals  were  Introduced  into 
the  1967  General  Assembly.  The  first  system- 
atic revision  in  speed  limit  laws  and  the 
operation  requirements  for  vehicles  on  In- 
diana highways  was  enacted.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  report  showed  that  Indiana's 
existing  laws  in  most  of  the  areas  were  In 
substantial  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

Driving  Licensing.  Through  Improved  tech- 
niques available  in  data  processing,  pro- 
graming and  equipment,  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  bureau  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
the  courts  are  belter  able  to  Isolate  infor- 
tnation  on  individual  drivers.  This  progress 
allows  the  appropriate  agency  to  locate  and 
remove  the  errant  driver  from  the  highways 
faster. 

Additional  refinements  In  the  licensing 
control  process  were  added  by  the  1967  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  The  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  was  given  an  important  advisory 
group  when  a  medical  advisory  commission 
of  driver  licensure  was  created.  This  group  of 
medical  specialists  will  be  able  to  review  re- 
current medical  problems  associated  with  the 
Impaired  operation  of  motor  vehicles  and  to 
make  recommendations  aa  to  the  capability 


of  specific  individuals  ■to  effectively  operate 
a  motor  vehicle. 

The  recently  revised  point  system  has  en- 
abled the  state  to  ferret  out  persons  who  con- 
sistently commit  the  most  life  endangering 
traffic  ofTenses  and  to  have  them  removed 
from  the  highways  before  they  either  become 
or  cause  others  to  become  grim  statistics  In 
the  traffic  fatality  count. 

In  order  to  strengthen  interstate  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  driver  licensing  in  this 
mobile  society,  Indiana  has  passed  legislation 
that  allows  the  state  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Driver  Licensing  Compact.  This  will  as- 
sist in  preventing  a  driver  whose  license  has 
been  suspended  in  one  jvirisdlction  from 
fraudulently  obtaining  an  operator's  license 
in  another  Jurisdiction. 

Traffic  Courts.  The  Indiana  Office  of  Traffic 
Safety,  Indiana  Trial  and  Municipal  Judges 
Association,  Indiana  State  Bar  Association, 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  have  coop- 
erated in  sponsoring  traffic  court  confer- 
ences. These  events  have  fc»tered  a  better 
understanding  between  the  licensing  and  en- 
forcement groups  and  the  Judges. 

The  initial  step  in  basic  changes  in  the 
state  Judicial  system  was  taken  by  the  1967 
Assembly  when  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  Judicial  reform  was  passed.  This  action 
-was  but  the  first  step,  and  the  1969  Assembly 
will  have  to  also  consider  the  proposal  be- 
fore it  comes  before  the  voters  for  approval 
or  rejection. 

Several  proced'ural  statutes  were  enacted  to 
aid  in  dealing  with  traffic  law  violators  when 
brought  before  the  courts. 

Mandatory  Police  Training.  In  an  effort  to 
further  upgrade  law  enforcement  in  Indiana, 
the  assembly  established  a  14-member  law 
enforcement  board  with  power  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  police  training  in  all 
areas  of  law  enforcement  up  to  the  state 
level.  Provisions  are  included  for  a  law  en- 
forcement academy,  a  building  fund  and  a 
law  enforcement  training  fund. 

Alcohol  in  Relation  'to  Highway  Safety. 
The  department  of  toxicology  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine  was  author- 
ized by  the  1967  assembly  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  drugs,  and 
carbon  monoxide  in  fatal  accidents.  This  is 
the  initial  step  in  a  program  to  obtain  clin- 
ically sound  data  on  the  much-discussed 
problem  of  how  often  'these  substances  ap- 
pear in  fatal  accidents. 

Perhaps  the  -results  of  this  study,  coupled 
with  other  data,  will  provide  more  updated 
and  medically  accurate  information  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  since  July  of  1965, 
the  Indiana  State  Police  have  been  conduct- 
ing in-depth  investigations  into  all  fatal 
accidents  that  department  investigates.  The 
results  of  this  study  will  also  provide  useful 
information  for  future  traffic  safety  pro- 
graming. 

Local-State-Pederal  Cooperation.  Three 
major  pieces  of  legislation  that  directly  af- 
fect inter-governmental  cooperation  In  traf- 
fic safety  work  were  passed.  The  Office  of 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1953  was  amended  to 
provide  for  a  single  Traffic  Safety,  Advisory 
Committee  Instead  of  the  three  overlapping 
groups  formerly  established.  This  commit- 
tee will  provide  a  sounding  board  for  care- 
ful review  of  existing  state  programs  as  well 
as  for  consideration  of  new  safety  programs. 

Enabling  legislation  was  passed  to  pro\'lde 
that  Indiana  could  participate  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1966  Highway  Safety  Act.  This 
legislation  designates  the  governor  as  the 
official  responsible  for  the  comprehensive 
traffic  safety  programing  for  Indiana  and 
authorizes  him  to  delegate  various  opera- 
tional aspects  of  the  program  to  appropriate 
state  and  local  officials  and  agencies. 

The  creation  of  a  city-county  traffic  safety 
programs  advisory  board  will  enable  Indiana 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
legislation  in  a  manner  that  allows  for  care- 
ful locsU  review  and  program  development. 

Indiana's  comprehensive  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram has  been  the  result  of  a  unified  effort. 


Governor  Branlgln,  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly, the  Governor's  Traffic  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Advis- 
ory Committee,  and  the  Office  of  Traffic  Safety 
spent  months  researching  and  studying  In- 
diana's traffic  safety  problems  and  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Public  interest 
in  and  support  for  the  legislative  program 
were  gained  through  the  activity  of  the  Indi- 
ana Traffic  Safety  Council  and  many  civic, 
church,  fraternal,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions that  are  working  toward  piaklng  Indi- 
ana a  safer,  better  state. 


THE   METROPOLITAN 
EXPEDITER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress approved  and  the  administration 
put  into  effect  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  last 
year,  four  target  areas  were  selected  by 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment 
Administration  to  have  the  services  of  a 
metropolitan  expediter.  This  very  ambi- 
tious program  was  initiated  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  decaying  cores 
of  our  cities  to  have  the  professional 
services,  on  a  local  level,  of  top-level 
HUD  employees  who  would  aid  the  com- 
munities in  the  preparation  of  the  ap- 
plications for  Federal  programs  and  help 
in  the  expediting  of  these  applications. 
All  of  us  are  aware  that  Federal  pro- 
grams have  grown  far  more  sophisticated 
In  the  past  few  years,  so  that  even  the 
very  large  communities  do  not  always 
have  the  expertise  available  to  them  to 
resolve  their  local  problems  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  Federal  funds  to  do  so. 

The  Providence,  R.I.,  area  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  this  year 
of  an  excellent  metropolitan  expediter, 
Mr.  Sirrouko  Howard.  In  the  few  short 
months  that  Mr.  Howard  has  served  in 
that  capacity,  he  has  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  on  the  city  officials  in 
his  area  of  responsibility.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  this  program  could  get 
an  opportunity  to  get  ofif  the  ground 
for  we  all  know  that  those  communities 
that  frequently  need  the  most  help  have 
the  least  professional  staffiing  to  assist 
them.  We,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  new  Federal  programs,  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  communities 
which  apply  for  them.  Frequently,  ap- 
plications for  Federal  funds  from  Rhode 
Island  communities  come  into  my  office, 
and  they  are  bigger  than  a  metropolitan 
telephone  book  in  size  and  more  com- 
plex than  a  doctoral  thesis.  We  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  gro-wing  bureaucracy 
of  this  Republic  of  ours  and  the  many 
frustrations  that  the  local  community 
leaders  have  in  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  ever-growing  redtape  and  paper- 
work imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  local  metro- 
politan expediters  are  merely  duplicat- 
ing the  work  which  is  already  done  at  the 
regional  level.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
facts  are  entirely  to  the  contrary;  and  to 
illustrate  this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several 
communications  I  have  received,  and  also 
an  editorial  entitled  "Bring  Back  the 
Expediter,"  published  in  the  Providence 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  July  5,  1967.  The 
editorial  comments  on  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  the  metropolitan  expediter 
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program  I  do  hoiie  the  administration 
and  Congress  will  make  ever>-  effort  to 
continue  to  fund  this  most  important 
and  worthwhile   program 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CrVtBERt  AND      R   I   . 

OmrB  or  THt  Town  Administrator. 

Curnbi"land.  R  I    June  20.  1967. 
Senator  Claiborni  Pell. 
Federal   Building 
Providence.  R  I 

Dkar  Sir:  It  Is  with  considerable  alarm  that 
I  am  Informed  of  the  poulblllty  of  losing 
Mr.  Slrrouko  Howard,  Metropolitan  E.xpe- 
dltor.  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal, because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  finance 
hla  offlce  and  statT 

Bilr.  Howard  has  been  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  only  a  short  time  and  his  as- 
sistance to  the  Town  of  C'lmberUmd  has  been 
meet  beneficial  He  has  furnished  the  Town 
with  Information  which  previously  had  been 
very  difficult  to  cibtain  He  has  guided  the 
offlclaJs  on  preKeii*.  projects  as  well  as  an- 
ticipated projects  He  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  his  loss  would  be  felt.  I  know. 
In  the  Town  of  Cumberl.md  and  I  am  sure. 
throughout  the  Slate  of  Rhxle  Island. 

The  writer  would,  therefore,  solicit  your 
cooperation  to  And  a  way  to  keep  the  Metro- 
politan Expedltors  office  m  nperatlon  and. 
particularly,  the  services  of  Mr.  Slrrouko 
Howard. 

Thanking   yi.ni   for   your   assistance   to  the 
Town  of  Cumberland   In   the  past  and   with 
kind  personal  regards.  I  remain 
Rewpectfully   yours. 

Eow.ARD  J    Hayden.   P  E  . 

Toiin  Administrator. 


City  or  Providence. 

Providence    R  I    M .ly  23,  1967 
Hon    Claiborne  Pell 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasfimgton,  D  C 

Deab  SrNATOR  Peli  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  approved  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Included  a 
provision  barrlnj?  the  use  of  any  funds  for 
the  Departments  metrop<jUian  expediter 
Since  April  30th.  Mr  Slrrouko  Howard  h<i6 
been  serving  in  that  capacity  here  in  Provi- 
dence. He  has  been  of  <reat  assistance  to  me 
personally  and  to  my  administration  I  feel 
that  this  action  of  the  House  is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  City  and  that  the  re- 
esabllshment  of  this  position  can  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  effort  to  change  the 
quality  of  urban  living 

I  would  appreciate  any  effort  which  you 
may  be  able  to  make  to  see  that  this  Impor- 
tant position  is  restored  to  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  A    Doorley.  Jr  . 

Ma'/'ir  of   Providence 

Town  or  South  Kingston.  R  I  . 

Wakefield    Rl    June  15.  1967 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pf;i.l 
Old  Seriate  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Peli  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Municipal  Chief  Executives 
Association  held  m  Providence.  R  I  on  June 
14.  1967.  It  was 

Unanimously  voted  th  it  this  Rh'xJe  Island 
Municipal  Chief  Executives  Association  go 
on  record  as  endorsing  the  concept  of  a 
Metropolitan  Expediter  and  that  Senators 
Pastore  and  Pell  and  Congressmen  St  Ger- 
main and  Tlernan  be  so  notified 
Yours  very  truly. 

Poster  R    Sheldon. 
Secretary,  Rhode  I.$land  .Wuninpal  Chief 
Executives  Asiociation. 


Town  or  North  Providencb. 

OmcB  or  Town  Clcsk. 
Centredale.  R  I  .  June  2S,  1967. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Wa'ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  North  Providence 
Town  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  June  5  1967. 
declared  Its  appreciation  for  the  services, 
availability  and  cooperation  of  Mr  Slrrouko 
Howard  Metropolitan  Expeditor,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Agency. 

As  you  know,  the  Town  of  North  Provi- 
dence IS  desperately  attempting  to  obtain 
Federal  assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
its  Siinltary  sewer  system,  parts  of  which  are 
m   a   collapsed   and   disintegrated  condition. 

1  he  Uixpayers  of  the  Town  of  North  Provi- 
dence have  already  approved  a  $500.000  00 
bond  issue.  In  an  attempt  to  Initiate  Im- 
mediate action  on  this  Inherently  hazardous 
public  health  situation. 

Unfortunately,  the  total  cost  of  this  work 
has  been  estimated  at  approximately  $1,700- 
000  Hence,  our  acute  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance 

Mr  Howard,  as  the  local  Metropolitan  Ex- 
peditor. has  been  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  suggesting  potential  courses  of  action,  as 
far  as  Federal  agencies  are  concerned,  and 
has  eliminated  much  of  the  confusion  us- 
ually Involved  In  these  situations. 

The  North  Providence  Town  Council  re- 
spectfully solicits  your  support  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  HUD  program  of  Metro- 
politan Expedltors.  which  is  currently  en- 
dangered   by   lack   of   Federal    funding. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  coopera- 
tion 

Sincerely  yours. 

The    North    Providence    Town 

Council, 
Joseph  T   Morrissey.  President. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal.  July  5.  1967  | 
Bring    Back   the    Expediter 

Sen  Walter  P  Mondale.  Democrat  of  Min- 
nesota, has  launched  a  major  effort  in  Con- 
gress to  revive  the  controversial  ■metropoli- 
tan expediter"  program  His  cause  Is  one  the 
mayors  of  the  nations  big  cities  support;  It 
Is  a  cause  that  congre.ssmen  and  senators 
with  political  bases  m  big  cities  ought  to 
rally  to  strongly. 

The  metropolitan  expediter  program  has 
been  shadowed  by  recent  House  action 
through  refusal  to  appropriate  funds  for  It 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  Worse,  the  House 
also  killed  an  experimental  program,  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  four 
cities.  In'luding  Providence  which  found  the 
program  .most  useful. 

The  expediters  Job  was  to  advise  mayors  on 
urban  needs,  to  help  to  select  federal  pro- 
grams best  suited  to  meeting  those  needs,  and 
to  try  to  reduce  the  time  lag  between  appli- 
cations for  help  and  approval  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies.  In  Providence,  the  program 
proved  itself  quickly:  the  program  well  met 
a  basic  need  HUD  now  proposes  to  maintain 
Its  service  here  but  under  a  new  name  The 
gesture  is  helpful,  but  the  basic  issue  is 
unresolved 

House  action  was  taken,  so  the  story  went, 
because  of  a  fear  among  some  congressmen 
that  the  program  represented  a  'thre-at  to 
local  autonomy."  The  fear  was  groundless: 
expediters  could  only  advise  It  is  fatuous  to 
think  that  a  single  federal  expediter  could 
have  become  a  czar  of  urban  development 
In  Providence,  for  instance 

The  real  reason  for  House  action  very  prob- 
ably was  the  fear  that  the  expediter  would 
take  over  the  Jobs  now  performed  in  many 
cases  by  congressmen  who  carry  the  ball  In 
Washington  on  programs  in  which  mayors 
back  home  are  interested  If  a  mayor  could 
turn  to  an  expediter  for  direct  liaison  with 
Washington,  a  valuable  political  tool  would 
be  taken  from  the  congressman. 

A   mayor   would   owe  an   expediter   only  a 


debt  of  personal  gratitude  for  any  help  the 
expediter  gave  In  handling  urban  develop- 
ment problems  But  when  a  mayor  gets  help 
In  such  areas  through  his  congressman  In 
Washington,  there  is  a  political  debt  Involved 
which  any  congressman  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  ask  payment  on  at  election  time. 

Senator  Mondale  hit  hard  on  the  useful- 
ness of  the  program.  "One  of  the  major  crlti- 
cusms  of  the  present  federal  programs  In  the 
urban  field."  he  said,  "is  that  the  time  period 
before  approval  Is  tixs  long  and  that  the  city 
must  wait  until  one  review  after  another  is 
completed.  This  program  is  designed  to  ex- 
pedite the  applications  and  meet  this  criti- 
cism." 

Senator  Mondale  called  for  restoration  of 
the  progr;un.  describing  It  as  "small  In  cost" 
but  "most  Import-ant"  in  long-range  po- 
tential The  senator  can  use  all  the  support 
available,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Sena- 
tors Pell  and  Pastore  and  Congressman  Tler- 
niui  and  St  Germain  will  do  what  they  can 
to  help  for  the  sake  of  all  the  communities 
here  Interested  In  federal  aid  and  grant 
programs. 


THE  RESERVE  AND  NATIONAL 
GUARD— TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  present  to  the  Senate  the  great 
service  rendered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  In 
connection  with  the  latest  revision  in  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard. 

As  we  all  know,  because  of  his  long 
experience,  his  position  as  chairman  of 
both  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Senices 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations, Senator  Russell  occupies 
the  leading  role  in  the  Senate  on  defense 
matters;  and  the  part  he  has  played  in 
recent  days  on  the  realinemen'  matter  is 
merely  another  Indication  of  the  distin- 
guished service  he  continually  renders. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  for  many 
months  the  Anny  Reserve  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy. 

First,  the  so-called  merger  plan  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Guard  was  pro- 
posed, but  not  accepted  by  Congress. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Army  provided 
another  proposal  for  realining  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Guard  aimed  at  reducing 
the  serious  imbalance  in  the  present 
structure.  In  many  ways  this  plan  Is  to 
be  commended.  One  aspect,  however, 
which  has  caused  concern  Is  the  fact 
that  the  plan  would  have  removed  all 
combat  elements  from  the  Army  Reserve 
and  placed  them  in  the  National  Guard, 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  the  realine- 
ment  matter.  Senator  Russell  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  reallnement  plan 
could  be  reexamined  with  a  view  to  re- 
taining at  least  some  combat  elements 
in  the  Army  Reserve;  and  as  a  result  of 
his  leadership,  together  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Army,  the  rcalinement 
proposal  has  been  revised  in  such  a 
manner  that  three  combat  brigades  will 
remain  in  the  Army  Reserve,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  separate  com- 
bat units. 

The  National  Guard  will  retain  the 
eight  divisions  and  18  brigades  as  pro- 
posed. Certain  other  combat  units  pro- 
posed for  the  Guard,  however,  will  be 
placed  in  the  Reserve;  and  other  non- 
combat  units  scheduled  for  the  Reserve 
will  be  programed  for  the  Guard. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  Chairman  Russell 
from  the  Army  dated  July  12  setting 
forth  the  changes. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
morning;  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor,  General  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  General  Rich,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  also  should  be  commended  for 
their  cooperation  in  this  revision. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Chair- 
man Rdssell  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter,  because  the  new  plan  will  result 
in  a  better  Reserve  and  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Wa.^htngton.  July  12, 1967. 
Hon  Richard  B.  Russell. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  At  the  hearings  June 
27th  on  the  Army  Plan  for  reorganization 
of  Its  reserve  components,  you  asked  that 
consideration  be  given  to  retaining  some 
combat  and  combat  support  elements  in  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve  (DSAR).  Other 
members  of  the  Congress  have  made  similar 
suggestions.  Additionally,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  passing  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  BUI  for  FY  1968  and 
H.R  2  has  called  for  a  minimum  strength  of 
260,000  In  the  USAR  rather  than  the  240,000 
contemplated   in  the  Army  Plan. 

It  U  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that  the 
Chief  of  StaflT  and  I  have  subjected  the  Army 
Plan  to  further  analysis.  While  we  continue 
to  believe  that  It  is  the  best  plan  to  meet 
Department  of  the  Army  objectives,  altering 
It  so  that  combat  and  combat  support  units 
would  remain  In  the  USAR  is  feasible.  This 
alteration  could  be  accomplished  by  adopting 
a  reorganization  which  we  have  characterized 
BE  the  Three  Brigade  Plan,  so  called  because 
the  USAR  would  have  three  brigades  rather 
than  none  as  In  the  Army  Plan. 

Under  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  the  USAR 
paid  drill  strength  is  Increased  from  240,000 
to  260,000  and  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  would  be  400,000.  The  total 
structure  provided  in  the  Army  Plan  is  re- 
tained. The  number  of  combat  maneuver 
battalions  is  the  same  as  in  the  force  struc- 
ture recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  proportion  of  combat,  combat  sup- 
port and  service  support  within  each  com- 
ponent would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
exists  today. 

The  major  unit  changes  from  the  Army 
Plan  In  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  are: 

(a)  Retain  In  the  USAR  structure  the  fol- 
lowing units  which  the  Army  Plan  would 
have  included  in  the  National  Guard:  3 
brigade  bases  (each  consisting  of  a  brigade 
headquarters  company,  a  support  battalion, 
an  aviation  company,  an  armored  cavalry 
troop,  an  engineer  company  and  105min  field 
artillery  battalion),  10  infantry  battalions, 
15  separate  artillery  battalions,  16  combat 
engineer  battalions. 

(b)  Retain  or  form  in  the  National  Guard 
structure  the  following  units  which  the 
Army  Plan  would  have  Included  in  the 
USAR:  2  military  police  brigades,  1  Trans- 
portation Corps  brigade.  1  support  brigade. 
6  engineer  construction  battalions.  3  signal 
battalions,  13  hospitals,  52  composite  serv- 
ice companies,  21  truck  companies.  8  ord- 
nance companies. 

The  Three  Brigade  Plan  accommodates  the 
major  objections  which  have  been  raised  to 
our  original  proposal.  It  provides  the  USAR 
with  approximately  41,000  paid  drill  strength 
In  combat  and  combat  support  units  and  a 
total  paid  drill  strength  of  260,000.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  would  have  8  divisions  and  18 


brigades.  We  have  eliminated  all  cases  of 
activating  in  one  component  a  unit  com- 
parable to  one  Inactivated  In  the  other  com- 
ponent. This  maximizes  the  use  of  existing 
assets  in  both  components.  It  minimizes  or- 
ganizational turbulence.  At  the  same  time, 
our  basic  reorganization  objectives  are  met. 
Sincerely, 

Stakley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


MISPERCEPTION   op   AGGRESSION 
m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  perceptive  observers  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  Ralph  K.  White,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  Last  year  he  wrote  a 
detailed  and  documented  review  in  the 
Journal  of  Social  Issues  entitled  "Mis- 
perception  and  the  Vietnam  War."  Now, 
in  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  he  has  written  a  con- 
densed version  of  this  thesis  entitled 
"Misperception  of  Aggression  in  Viet- 
nam." His  comments  on  the  different 
frames  of  reference  by  which  each  side 
sees  the  war  shed  light  on  the  reason 
why  this  tragic  conflict  has  become,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  military  stale- 
mate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Misperception  op  Aggression  in  Vietnam 
(By  Ralph  K.White) 

In  the  Vietnam  war  each  side  declares  that 
it  has  to  flght  because  of  obvious,  self-evi- 
dent "aggression"  by  the  other  side.  On  each 
side  there  are  Images  of  a  Hltler-Uke  enemy, 
brutally,  calculatingly  bent  on  conquest.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
weak  and  cowardly  to  let  the  enemy's  ag- 
gression be  rewarded  by  success;  each  side 
feels:  "If  we  are  men  we  cannot  let  this  ag- 
gression go  unpunished." 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  both  are 
wrong.  There  has  been  no  aggression  on 
either  side — at  least  not  In  the  sense  of  a 
cold-blooded,  Hltler-llke  act  of  conquest. 
The  analogies  of  Hitler's  march  Into  Prague. 
Stalin's  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  are 
false  analogies.  There  Is  a  better  analogy  in 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  when,  as  hlsr 
torlcal  scholarship  has  shown,  both  sides 
stumbled  and  staggered  Into  the  war  in  a 
spirit  of  self-defense  (or  defense  of  national 
pride  against  "Intolerable  humiliation") 
rather  than  In  a  spirit  of  deliberate  con- 
quest. (See  Robert  North's  article  in  this 
Issue.)  In  Vietnam  each  side,  though  by  no 
means  free  from  moral  guilt,  Is  far  from  be- 
ing as  diabolical  as  Its  enemies  picture  it. 
since  both  believe  that  whatever  crimes  they 
may  commit  are  Justified  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  emergency.  Each  knows  that  it  has  not 
"willed"  this  war.  On  each  side  ordinary 
human  beings  have  become  gradually  en- 
tangled, hating  the  war  and  all  the  suffering 
associated  with  It,  honestly  believing  that 
their  manhood  requires  them  to  resist  the 
"aggression"  of  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy's 
"aggression,"  In  the  sense  In  which  It  has 
been  assumed  to  exist,  has  not  existed.^ 

For  reasons  that  will  be  discussed,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  only  honorable  peace  would 
be  a  compromise  peace  In  which  each  side 
could  feel  it  bad  held  out  against  the  ag- 
gressor's onslaught  and  had  managed  to  pre- 


serve at  least  the  bare  essentials  of  what  it 
was  fighting  to  defend. 

CAN     they     BEXIEVE     IT     WHEN     THEY     CALL     US 

"aggressors"? 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "The  first  re- 
ality is  that  North  Vietnam  has  attaciced 
the  Independent  nation  of  South  Vietnam. 
Its  object  Is  total  conquest.  .  .  .  Let  no 
one  think  for  a  moment  that  retreat  from 
Vietnam  would  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one 
country  and  then  another.  The  central  les- 
son of  our  time  Is  that  the  api>etlte  of  ag- 
gression is  never  satisfied."'  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  said,  "The  prime  aggressor  is 
North  Vietnam." '  Secretary  Rusk  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
our  intervention  would  disappear  the  mo- 
ment the  North  Vietnamese  decided  to  "let 
their  neighbors  alone." 

Tlie  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  seriously  doubt  these  statements; 
even  among  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
our  attempting  to  resist  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia  there  are  many  who  do  not  doubt 
that  Communist  aggression  has  occurred. 
Those  who  do  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  resist  the  aggression  that  they  regard  as 
self-evident  are  likely  to  have  ready  answers 
to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  arguments 
against  this  belief.  They  may  ask:  "Can  you 
deny  that  North  Vietnam  has  sent  troops 
and  weapons  to  the  South?  Can  you  deny 
that  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  are  Communists, 
controlled  by  other  Communists  In  Hanoi 
and  perhaps  in  Peking?  Can  you  deny  that 
war  by  assassination  In  the  villages  is  aggres- 
sion, in  principle,  as  much  as  Is  war  by  Inva- 
sion of  troops  across  a  border?"  And  when 
they  find  that  their  opponents,  while  making 
certain  qualifications  (e.g.,  with  regard  to 
the  completeness  of  the  control  of  the  Viet 
Cong  by  Hanoi),  do  not  try  to  deny  the  es- 
sential truth  of  any  of  these  things,  they  are 
likely  to  feel  that  their  case  is  well  estab- 
lished and  that  Communist  aggression  is 
Indeed  self-evident. 

A  -visitor  from  Mars  would  be  struck  by  the 
close  parallel  between  all  of  this  and  the 
attitudes  that  are  continually  expressed  on 
the  other  side.  According  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
"It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
the  aggressor  who  Is  trampling  under  foot 
the  Vietnamese  soil."*  According  to  Chou 
En-lal,  "America  Is  rapidly  escalating  the 
war  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Vietnamese 
people  by  armed  force." '  And  according  to 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  "Normalization  of  our  re- 
lations (with  the  U.S.)  Is  Incompatible  with 
the  aimed  aggression  of  American  Imjjerlal- 
Ism  against  a  fraternal  Socialist  country — 
Vietnam.""  To  the  extent  that  they  mean 
what  they  say.  aggression  by  us  seems  as 
obvious  to  them  as  aggression  by  them  seems 
to  us. 

That,  then,  is  the  essential  question:  to 
what  extent  do  they  mean  what  they  say? 

To  most  Americans,  probably,  the  charge 
that  we  are  aggressors  seems  like  outrageous 
nonsense,  so  transparently  false  that  honest 
men  all  over  the  world  must  put  It  down 
Immediately  as  a  propaganda  trick  by  the 
Communists  to  cover  up  their  own  aggres- 
sion. The  thief  is  crying  "Stop  thief!"  and 
must  be  doing  it  simply  to  distract  attention 
from   his  own  crime. 

It  Is  precisely  here,  though,  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  most  Americans  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, basically  mistaken.  The  charge  that 
we    have    been    aggressors — inadvertent    ag- 


'  A  much  more  detailed  and  documented 
presentation  of  this  thesis  is  contained  In 
Ralph  K.  White,  "Misperception  and  the 
Vietnam  War,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol. 
XXII,  No.  3  (1966),  pp.  1-167. 


=  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  Apr,   7.   1965. 

=  Speech  before  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Assn..  Mar,  26,  1964. 

*  Interview  with  Felix  Greene,  quoted  In 
The  Washington  Post,  Dec.  14,  1965,  pp.  A  1. 
A  16. 

■'■  Speech  in  Peking,  reported  In  The  New 
York  Times,  May  1.  1966.  p.  4. 

•Speech  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU.  reported  in  The  Washington  Post, 
Sept.  30.  1965,  A  16. 
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greasors.  without  for  a  moment,  intending  to 
be — U  not  outrageous  nonsense  It  is  no 
mora  tmlM  than  our  charge  that  the  Com- 
munlsta  have  been  aggressors  Both  charges 
are  psychologically  false,  since  neither  side 
has  committed  conscious,  deliberate,  Hltler- 
llke  aggresaton.  But  both  charge*  are  In  a 
less  eaaentlal  sense  true,  since  both  sides.  In 
the  belief  that  they  have  been  defending 
themselves,  have  engaged  In  certain  actions 
which  the  other  side,  seeing  them  within 
a  radically  dlflereiu  trame  of  reference,  could 
easily  perceive  as  aggressive 

That  thl»  Is  true  on  the  American  side 
needs  no  demonstnition  Cerlaia  actions  of 
the  Communists,  notably  the  campaign  of 
assaastn«tlon  in  the  villages  and  the  send- 
ing of  troops  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
have  aeemed  to  most  Americans,  interpret- 
ing them  within  an  American  frame  of  ref- 
erence, to  be  flagrantly,  sell-evidently  ag- 
greaslve.  What  most  Americans  have  alm'jst 
wholly  failed  to  realize  Is  that  we  too  have 
done  things  which,  when  perceived  wltliln 
the  Communists'  radically  different  frame 
of  reference,  have  probably  seemed  to  them 
to  be  Just  as  flagrantly  and  seU-evidently 
aggressive.  This  failure  to  see  how  our  own 
actions  are  perceived  by  the  Communists  Is 
the  essence  of  our  misperception 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted  to  an   exploration   of    the   rpason.<i   for 
believing   that   the  Commur.lst.s  do  see  our 
behavior  as  aggressive.  The  argument  is  two- 
fold.  (1)  There  are  at  least  eli?ht  ImporUnt 
kernels    of    Uuth    in    the    Communist    case 
against    us — eight    types    of    evidence    that, 
when  strongly  focused  upon  by  a  Communist 
mind  and  Interpreted   within   a  Communist 
frame  of  reference,  could  seem   to  substan- 
tiate his  charge  of  American  aggression.  i2i 
There   Is  ample   reason   to   believe   that   the 
lenses    through   which    the   Communists   see 
reality  have  a  high  enough  deitree  of  refrac- 
tion tQ  do  the  rest  of  the  Job.  They  are  quite 
capable  of  focusing  strongly  on   these   ker- 
nels of  truth,  interpretir.tr  them  solely  within 
a  Communist  frame  of  reference,  falling  to 
realize  that  we  see  them  within  a  quite  dif- 
ferent frame  of  reference,  ignoring  or  misin- 
terpreting all    the   kernels  of   truth  on  our 
side,  and  therefore  coming  up  with  a  black- 
and-white    picture    in    which    their    role    la 
wholly  defensive  and  o'.irs  i.";  aggressive    The 
chief  reason  to  think  they  are  capable  of  this 
much  distortion   lies  in   the   fact  that   most 
American  nUnds — presumably  less  dos;matic. 
more  evidence-oriented  —  have   been  capable 
of  a  similar  degree  of  distortion  in  the  op- 
posite direction    The  very  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  have  denied,  misinterpreted,  soft- 
pedaled   or  simply    ignored    these   eight   Im- 
portant kernels  of  truth  on  the  Communist 
side  Is  stifBclent  evidence  that   the  capacity 
to  mlsf>ercelve  in  this  way  is  not  Inherently 
Communist.  It  is  human    In  other  situations 
the  Communists  have,  on  the  whole,  shown 
much  more  of  it  than  we   have,   but  In  the 
case   of   Vietnam    the   amount   of  distortion 
that  apparently  exists  in  C-immunlst  minds. 
I.e..  the  amount  of  it  that  ihey  would  need  m 
order  to  believe  most  of  what  they  say.  is  no 
greater   than   the   amount   in   the  minds  o! 
most  Americans 

What  Is  needed,  then.  Is  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  f'i>jht  kernels  of  truth  "  We 
can  hardly  understand  either  tJie  sincerity  of 
Communist  thinking  or  the  distortions  and 
blind  spots  lu  our  own  until  we  focus  stead- 
ily on  the  facts  that  to  them  seem  cleci.'!!'.  ely 
important. 

TIIRCX      SEASONS      '.VHY      THEY      THINK      SOITM 
VTCTNAM        BClON(iiS.       TO    TIIEM 

The  usage  of  the  term  .iggresslon  m  the 
Communists'  discourse  suijgests  that  in  the.r 
mind,  as  In  otirs.  It  Is  applied  when  either  or 
both  of  two  conditions  exist  il»  when  they 
believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  country  A 
is  using  force  to  take  land  that  belongs"  to 
country  B;  and  ('2  i  when  they  believe,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  that  most  of  the  people  on 
that  land  want  to  be  part  of  country  B   The 


eight  kernels  of  truth"  mentioned  above 
include  three  types  of  evidence  that,  in  my 
judgnient.  actually  do  tend  to  support  their 
claim  that  South  Vietnam  "belongs  '  to  them 
( reasons  other  than  the  belief  that  the  people 
are  on  their  side  i  and  five  tj-pes  of  evidence 
supporting  their  claim  that  moet  of  the 
pe<jple  are  on  their  side. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  repeated:  this  is  not 
an  argument  that  South  Vietnam  does  "be- 
lot. g  to  them,  or  that  most  of  the  people  are 
on  their  side.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
of  these  prop<jsltlons.  when  closely  analyzed. 
IS  largely  meaningless,  and  that  the  second, 
though  very  meaningful,  cannot  be  clearly 
answered  on  an  empirical  b.^sls  and  Is  prob- 
ably somewhat  less  than  half  true,  since 
moi>t  people  In  South  Vietnam  prob.ibly  do 
not  want  Uj  be  ruled  either  by  Hanoi  or  by 
.-iaigon  This  Ls  simply  an  argument  ttiat  the 
facts  are  complex  and  ambiguous  enough  to 
disprove  completely  our  prevailing  American 
assumption  that  there  ha*  been  deliberate, 
unequivocal  Communist  aggression,  and  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Commu- 
nl.sts  tninfc  Soirh  Vietnam  belongs  to  them 
.vnd  the  people  are  on  their  side  ' 

What  does  "belonging  "  mean,  psychologi- 
cally' On  what  grounds  does  any  group  come 
to  I"p1  that  a  certain  piece  of  laud  obviously 
"belongs"    to    It    and    not    to   someone    else.' 
rhuu»?h   at   lirst   glance    the   concept   seems 
simple,   on   closer   examination   It   turns   out 
to   be   extraordinarily   complex   and   elusive. 
.Such  an  examination  is  needed,  to:),  in  view 
of   the   fact  that  an   enUles.s  amount  of   bad 
blood  and  of  violent  conflict  has  been  gen- 
erated at  the  places  in  the  world  where  two 
or  more  groups  liave  had  coiitllcling  assump- 
tions   about    what    belongs    t<j    whom      the 
Tnlrteen   Colonies,    the    Confederate    Suites. 
Cub  I.    Bosnia-Herzegovina.    .\lSiwe-Lorralne. 
Austria,   the  Sudeteuland.  the  Polish  Corri- 
dor   D.in,:.lg.   the  B.-vltlc  suites.  Taiwan.  Que- 
moy.   Tibet,   the   Slno-Indlan    border,   Indo- 
china.    Algeria.     Kashmir.     Cyprus,     Israel. 
Whe.i  the  territorial  self-im.ige  of  one  coiui- 
t.ry  overlaps  with  the  territorial  self-image  of 
auotuer,  trouble  seems  to  be  almost  inevit- 
able,  and  such  overlapping  is  hard  to  avoid 
because    nations   differ    lu   their   criteria  of 
w.'iat   constitutes  ownership  or     belonging" 
Sometimes,  as  In  our  American  feeling  about 
the    Revolutionary    War    and    tlie    S<iuthern 
feeUu:j  about  tl^e  Civil  War.  the  criterion  Is 
a  belief  about  what  most  of  the  people  in  the 
■.irea  want.  Sometimes,  as  In  the  British  feel- 
ing  about   our   Revolutionary   War   and    the 
Northern  feehng  about  the  Civil  War,  it  is  a 
compound  of  habit,  respect  for  tradition  and 
legality,  nauunal   pride,   beliefs   (which  may 
be  very  deeply  held  i   about  what  Is  best  for 
all    concerned.     Including    minority    groups 
such   .48    the   slaves   in   the   American  South 
or  tlie  Catholics  In  South  Vietnam,  and  per- 
haps anxiety  about  what  may  happen  else- 
where if  violent  attacks  on  the  legally  estab- 
lished order  are  allowed  to  succeed    There  is 
aiways  a  tendency  to  accept  wltatever  defi- 
nition of  "belonging  "  makes  a  given  piece  of 
land  clearly  tjelong  to  one'i  own  nation  or  to 
an  ally. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  why  miD&t  Americans  as- 
.t'.ujie  ih.:t  South  Vietnam  belongs  to  the 
Saigon  Government  and  does  not  belong  to 
tlie  Viet  Cong  or  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  the  North,  perhaps  the  best  single 
answer  would  be  that  since  U>54  we  have  re- 
garded this  OS  an  established,  accepted  fact 
Since  1J54  *e  h.ive  had  a  mental  image  of 
Vletn.un  as  having  been  divided,  as  Korea 
was.  between  a  Communist  North  and  a 
southern  portion  that  was  still  p.irt  of  the 
free  world — perhaps  precariously  so.  but  for 
that  reastiU  ail  the  more  In  need  of  being 
shored  up  and  defended.  Probably  in  the 
minds  of  most  well-informed  Americans  there 
has  been  no  belief  that  most  of  the  people 
In  South  Vlctn;UTi  want  the  kind  of  govern- 


ment they  have  had  in  Saigon.  On  that  score 
there  have  been  embarrassing  doubts.  But 
the  doubts  have  usually  been  fairly  well  re- 
solved In  various  ways,  e.g..  by  the  ijellef  that 
most  of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  belong 
to  a  large,  politically  apathetic  middle  group 
that  only  wants  peace  and  would  gladly  go 
along  with  whichever  side  seems  likely  to  be 
the  winner — from  which  many  Infer  that 
there  is  no  popular  will  which  needs  to  be 
considered,  and  that  we  are  therefore  free  to 
decide  the  matter  on  other  grounds.  Or  the 
doubts  may  be  resolved  by  the  belief  that  la 
the  long  run  a  government  sponsored  by  ua 
would  permit  a  genuine  development  of  de- 
mocracy and  national  Independence,  whereas 
no  Communist  government  would  do  so;  or 
by  the  belief  that  permitting  a  Communist 
u.se  of  force  to  succeed  in  South  Vietnam 
would  encourage  the  'wars  of  liberation" 
favored  by  Communist  China  and  therefore 
endanger  both  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  But  all  of  these  points  also 
encounter  controversy,  and  when  tired  of 
such  controversy  many  Americans,  including 
Dean  Rusk,  fall  back  on  the  solid,  simple. 
and  (they  feel)  unanswerable  proposition 
that  there  are  Communist  soldiers  fighting 
on  land  that  does  not  "belong"  to  them. 
"We  will  stay  until  they  decide  to  let  their 
neighbors  alone."  And  the  seeming  obvious- 
ness of  this  "belonging,"  since  It  cannot  be 
based  on  assumptions  about  what  the  people 
want.  Is  probably  based  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  for  at  least  twelve  years  there  has  been, 
on  our  maps  and  In  our  minds,  a  division  be- 
tween the  Communist  North  and  the  non- 
Communist  South.  We  see  this  as  the  estab- 
lished, accepted,  natural  order  of  things. 

In  doing  so  we  Ignore  three  facts  that  In 
Communist  minds  are  much  more  Important 
th.tn  the  division  of  the  country  that  oc- 
curred In  1954. 

1  The  division  of  the  country  has  its  only 
legal  basis  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954, 
and  at  that  conference  it  teas  explicitly 
agreed  that  it  tcould  last  only  tico  years.  The 
Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh  stopped  fighting 
on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  firm 
agreement  that  there  would  be  an  all-Viet- 
namese vote  in  1956  (which  they  fully  ex- 
pected t->  win)  that  would  unify  the  country, 
eKUkbllshlng  both  unity  and  full  Independ- 
ence without  further  bloodshed.  According  to 
the  respected  PYench  historian  Philippe  De- 
vUlers,  "The  demarcation  line  was  to  b« 
purely  provisional;  the  principle  of  Vlet- 
u.imese  unity  w.is  not  questioned,  and  tlie 
Idea  of  partition  w.is  officially  rejected  with 
indignation  by  both  sides.  When  military 
forces  were  regrouped  and  administrative 
divisions  laid  down,  national  unity  would  be 
restored  by  free  general  elections."  • 

Informed  Anierlc.-ins  are  now  embiurass- 
ingly  aware  i  though  a  great  many  reasonably 
well-informed  Americans  were  not  clearly 
aware  of  It  until  perhaps  two  or  three  years 
ago)  that  In  1936  Diem,  apparently  with 
American  backing,  refused  to  permit  the 
elecuons  that  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
Geneva  Agreement  To  be  sure,  neither  bs 
nor  we  had  signed  those  agreements,  and 
there  were  other  persuasive  reasons  for  not 
permitting  the  elections  at  that  time  or  at 
any  time  since  then.  But  that  is  not  the  pres- 
ent point  at  Issue;  the  point  Is  that,  having 
In  effect  rejected  the  Geneva  Agreement  by 
not  carrying  out  one  of  lu  key  provisions. 
Diem  and  the  United  States  deprived  them- 
selves of  any  right  to  invoke  the  Geneva 
Agreement  as  a  legal  or  moral  sanction  for 
the  division  of  the  country.  With  Diem'« 
decision  not  to  press  for  a  plebiscite  under 
International  supervision  even  In  "his  own" 
southern  part  of  the  country,  he  forfeited — 
at  least  In  Communist  eyes — not  only  all 
claim  to  the  kind  of  legitimacy  that  genuine 
{>opul.ir  endorsement  would  have  provided. 
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For  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the  evi- 
dence on  tx'th  sides,  see  While,  op.  ctt  .  espe- 
cially  pp    10  44.   4&  50.   89   90.  and    106-16. 


•  Pfiillppe  UevUlers,  The  Struggle  for  Dnl- 
tlcation  of  Vietn.im,  '  China  Quarterly,  No.  9 
(1962).  pp   2  23 


but  also  all  claim  to  Invoke  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference's endorsement  of  the  17th  Parallel 
as  a  basis  for  his  own  rtUe  In  the  South.  In 
effect  he  pixsclalmed  dc  facto  control — "poe- 
sesslon  Is  nine-tenths  of  the  law" — as  bis  sole 
basis  of  legitimacy. 

In  the  same  year — and  this  is  a  fact  that 
very  few  Americans  know,  though  it  Is  of 
great  importance  to  the  villagers  In  South 
Vietnam  who  became  members  of  the  Viet 
Cong — Diem  abolished  the  fine  old  seml- 
democratic  Vietnamese  system  of  electing 
village  councils  and  mayors,  which  had  sur- 
vived even  during  the  period  of  French  rule. 
Both  of  these  actions  by  Diem  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Communists  to  be  flagrantly 
antl-democratlc.  antl-Vletnamese,  Eind  a  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  had  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was  only 
after  both  had  occurred.  In  1957,  that  the 
Viet  Cong  began  their  campaign  of  assassi- 
nation of  government-appointed  officials  In 
the  villages.  Prom  their  standpoint,  the  de- 
cisive acts  of  armed  aggression  against  them 
occurred  In  1956,  and  anything  they  have 
done  since  then  has  only  been  defensive. 

2.  In  the  years  beticeen  1950  and  1954, 
when  the  United  States  was  supplying  money 
and  arms  on  a  large  scale  to  the  French,  the 
French  tcere  fighting  against  a  clear  majority 
0/  fie  Vtefnamese  people. 

The  years  before  1954  represent  another 
major  blind  spot  In  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans,  though  they  are  properly  ever 
present  in  the  thinking  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  For  them  those  years  were  as 
terrible  and  as  heroic  as  the  years  of  World 
War  II  were  for  the  Communists  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  in  1945  and 
1946,  when  the  postwar  world  was  settling 
down  to  Its  present  division  between  East  and 
West,  Vietnam  was  not  so  divided.  Instead,  it 
was  enjoying  the  first  flush  of  what  seemed 
to  be  independence  from  the  rule  of  Prance, 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  leadership.  Since  he 
was  a  Communist,  this  meant  that  the 
boundary  between  the  two  worlds  was  at 
that  time  the  boundary  of  Vietnam  itself. 
Vietnam  as  a  whole  had  In  a  sense  "gone 
Communist"  when  it  accepted  Ho's  leader- 
ship. It  was.  then,  the  West  that  stepped 
over  the  boundary  and  used  force  on  the  far 
Side  of  it.  Prance  began  then,  and  continued 
until  1954 — with  massive  American  financial 
help  after  1950 — to  try  to  relmpose  her  rule. 
Although  there  was  talk  of  a  new  autonomotis 
role  for  the  three  states  of  Inclochlna  within 
the  French  Union,  the  antl-Prench  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  could  be  forgiven  for  re- 
garding this  war  as  naked  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Prance,  aided  greatly  by  the  United 
States.  The  term  "imperialist,"  which  sounds 
so  strange  in  American  ears  when  applied  to 
ourselves,  does  not  sound  so  strange  in  the 
ears  of  Vietnamese  who  regarded  French  rule 
as  imperialist  and  had  much  reason  to  asso- 
ciate alien  intruding  Frenchmen  with  alien 
intruding  Americans.  As  for  the  word  "ag- 
gressor." it  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
Blon  that,  by  any  definition  of  the  term,  we 
were  committing  aggression  in  Vietnam  from 
1950  to  1954.  We  were  financing  the  use  of 
force  on  land  that  did  not  "belong"  to  us — 
or  to  the  French — by  any  criterion  that  we 
would  now  accept,  and  we  were  doing  it 
against  what  now  clearly  seems  to  have  been 
a  majority  of  the  people. 

On  this  last  point  we  have  the  testimony 
of  many  people,  including  President  Elsen- 
hower. As  he  put  it  In  a  much-quoted  pas- 
sage. "I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded 
»Tth  a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indochlnese 
affairs  who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting,  pos- 
sibly 80  percent  of  the  p>opulace  would  have 
voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dai."  • 


•  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  AfoJuJaf  e  for 
Change  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  and 
Co..  Inc.,  1963),  p.  372. 


Since  President  Elsenhower's  statement 
has  often  been  misinterpreted  It  should  be 
noted  that  he  did  not  say  that  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh 
would  probably  have  won  by  80  percent  in 
the  elections  that  Diem  refused  to  hold  In 
1956.  He  said  "possibly;"  be  carefully  said 
"had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time  of 
the  fighttng,"  I.e.,  in  1954  or  earlier,  not  in 
1956,  when  Diem's  pro^>ect  of  victory  would 
have  been  much  brighter,  and  be  specified  as 
Ho's  hypothetical  opponent  Bao  Dai,  who  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  weak  French  stooge, 
rather  than  Diem,  who  at  that  time  was  re- 
garded even  by  many  of  his  enemies  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  staunch  an ti -French  pa- 
triot. But  on  the  point  that  is  now  at  issue — 
whether  the  help  we  gave  to  the  PYench  was 
in  effect  a  use  of  force  against  a  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  people — ^President  Elsenhow- 
er's statement  would  seem  to  be  decisive. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  Our  reasons  were  un- 
derstandable if  not  valid.  In  1950  the  Com- 
munists had  just  won  In  China;  they  were 
starting  the  Korean  war,  and  it  looked  as  if 
desperate  measures  were  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  all  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  from 
succumbing  to  the  Communist  Juggernaut. 
Perhaps  President  Truman  was  honest 
enough  to  say  to  himself  that  even  aggres- 
sion against  the  Vietnamese  was  justified  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  emergency.  If  present- 
day  Americans  are  able  to  be  equally  honest 
and  to  remember  clearly  the  situation  as  it 
was  then,  It  will  help  them  to  understand 
how  present-day  Vietnamese  Communists 
could  really  regard  us  as  aggressors. 

3.  The  Communist-led  m.ajority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  had  actually  voon  their 
war  for  independence  in  1954. 

Though  they  were  supported  to  some  ex- 
tent by  arms  from  China,  the  arms  their 
enemies  gained  from  the  United  States  and 
from  France  were  far  more  formidable.  Con- 
sequently, one  of  the  clearest  indications 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple did  support  Ho  lies  In  the  fact  that  his 
ragged,  relatively  poorly  armed  troops  did 
finally  win.  The  battle  of  Dienblenphu  was 
decisive,  and  It  was  generally  agreed  at  the 
time  that  U  the  Viet  Mlnh  had  wanted  to 
fight  a  few  months  more  they  could  have 
had  the  whole  country. 

This  is  an  Important  part  of  the  psy- 
chological background  of  the  Oeneva  Agree- 
ments, and  of  everything  that  has  happened 
since.  In  this  respect  the  situation  was  very 
different  from  the  situation  in  Korea  in 
1945,  when  the  boundary  at  the  38th  Paral- 
lel was  first  established,  or  in  Korea  in  1953, 
when  a  military  stalemate  finally  led  to  a 
new  and  roughly  similar  truce  line.  In  1953 
there  was  a  military  stalemate  in  Korea  and 
the  Communists  had  no  basis  at  all  for  set- 
ting their  hearts  on  unifying  the  country  on 
their  terms.  In  Vietnam  they  did.  The  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  the  many  non- 
Communists  who  fought  with  them  had 
every  reason  to  feel  that  the  prize  for  which 
they  had  struggled  and  sacrificed  through 
nine  heartbreaking  years  of  war  was  finally 
theirs:  a  unified,  independent  country.  Then, 
by  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  a  form 
of  chicanery,  with  the  face  of  America  ap- 
pearing where  the  face  of  Prance  had  been, 
and  with  both  Diem  and  John  Foster  Dulles 
blandly  claiming  that  they  were  not  bound 
by  the  decisions  made  at  Oeneva,  a  full  half 
of  the  prize  they  felt  they  had  fairly  won  was 
snatched  from  them. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  what  the 
people  want,  then,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  three  additional  reasons  for 
feeling  that  South  Vietnam  "belongs"  to 
them  and  not  to  the  government  established 
and  maintained  by  us  in  Saigon:  the  arti- 
ficial division  of  the  country  at  the  17th 
Parallel  was  legsnly  and  morally  invalid  after 
1956;  their  war  for  Independence  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  of  the  people; 
they  won  that  war. 


FIVE    REASONS    WHY    THEY    THINK    THE    PEOPLE 
OF  SOT7TR  VIETNAM  ABE  ON  THEIR  SIDE 

Since  Communists  have  repeatedly  said 
that  any  people  has  a  right  to  fight  a  "war  of 
liberation"  against  colonial  overlords,  no 
matter  how  much  the  rule  of  the  overlords 
may  be  sanctioned  by  tradition  and  legality. 
It  is  clear  that  their  decisive  criterion  of 
"aggression"  (if  they  are  consistent  with 
their  official  statements)  must  be  whether 
"the  people"  oppose  It  or  not.  The  follovring 
five  types  of  evidence,  of  which  they  are 
probably  much  more  aware  than  the  average 
American,  are  therefore  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  sincerity  on  this  point. 

1.  There  are  many  reasons  to  think  that 
Vietnamese  nationalism  is  now  mobilized, 
and  has  been  mobilized  for  some  twenty 
years,  much  more  in  favor  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
than  in  favor  of  the  French-backed  or  Amer- 
ican-backed government  in  Saigon. 

In  Vietnam,  perhaps  more  than  In  any  other 
developing  country,  the  Communists  have 
apparently  succeeded  In  fusing  Commu- 
nism with  nationalism,  and  esp>eclally  with 
the  cause  of  national  unity.  "The  long  and 
finally  victorious  Ftruggle  against  the  French 
was  conducted  primarily  under  Communist 
leadership  by  peasants  who  regarded  their 
leaders  more  as  patriots  than  as  Commu- 
nists.'"' President  Elsenhower's  statement, 
quoted  above,  Is  very  relevant  here." 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  more  and 
more  conspicuous  role  of  America  on  the  Sai- 
gon Government  side  since  1960  has  been 
such  as  to  mobilize  the  xenophobic  national- 
ism of  the  Vietnamese  In  a  new  way.  Since 
1960  American  aid  to  Saigon  has  become  far 
greater  and  more  obvious,  while  Chinese  aid 
to  the  Communists  has  been  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  There  are  many  big-nosed 
white  faces  now  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  war,  while  those  on  the  Viet  Cong  side 
are  authentically  Vietnamese,  even  though 
now  a  considerable  and  very  potent  fraction 
of  them  have  come  down  from  the  North. 
The  Viet  Cong  g^uerrillas  have  been  helped  by 
their  own  countrymen,  while  the  Govern- 
ment has  incurred  what  Is  probably  a  much 
greater  stigma  by  accepting  massive  help 
from  white  foreigners  who  cannot  even  speak 
Vietnamese. 

2.  The  peasants  want  land,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  land  taken  away  from,  them 
by  the  Government. 

Although  there  is  a  village-centered  peas- 
ant nationalism.  It  may  well  be  that  another 
motive — hunger — Is  even  more  basic  In  the 
typical  peasant's  make-up.  He  wants  to  safe- 
guard the  bowl  of  rice  that  represents  his 
next  meal  and  the  rice  field  that  represents 
next  years'  meals  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  children.  From  the  standpoint  of  many 
peasants  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, especially  the  Mekong  Delta,  their  rice 
and  their  rice  fields  have  been  under  attack 
not  only  by  the  crop-destroying  chemicals 
that  have  been  dropped  (in  some  areas)  by 
Government  planes,  but  also  by  the  absentee 
landlords  who  have  In  many  Instances  de- 
manded between  thirty  and  fifty  percent  of 
the  crop.  This  fact  of  absentee  landlordism 
In  the  South  is  little  known  In  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  South 
Vietnam  proper  (Cochin  China,  roughly  the 
southern  one-third  of  the  country)  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  people  owned  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  land  before  1945.'=^  Land  reform 


"Bernard  Fall,  The  Two  Vietnams  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964).  pp.  104- 
29;  Ellen  Hammer  The  Struggle  for  Indo- 
china (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1964)  :  Jean  Lacouture.  Vietnam  Between 
Two  Truces  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1966),  pp.  5  and  32. 

"  On  the  Importance  and  nature  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism,  see  George  A.  Carver.  Jr., 
"The  Real  Revolution  In  South  Viet  Nam," 
Foreign    Affairs.    Vol.    XLIH,    No.    3    (1965) 
especially  pp.  399  and  403. 

'-  Fall,  op.  at.,  pp.  30a-ll. 
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since  tben  has  not  greatly  changed  the  situa- 
tion. Scene  has  occurred  under  Dtem  and  h'.s 
succeaaors.  but  It  wa»  pireceded  by  a  drastic 
reclaiming  of  land  that  Uxe  Viet  iblinb,  when 
it  was  in  control  of  large  areas  in  South 
Vietnam  had  given  to  the  peasants  outright. 
Land  reform  by  the  present  government  has 
been  a  pale  imitauon  of  Und  reform  under 
the  Conununlst-led  Viet  Mtnh. 

3  Probably  much  mo'f  ptiyatcul  suffering 
Iia3  been  impoied  on  the  peasant:<  by  t^e 
Goie'^nment  and  Ui  Ame'tciin  alliei  than  by 
the  Viet  Cong 

On  this  point  An^encans  have  had  nais- 
perceptions  ol  two  qii'.e  different  Itlsids. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  tne  mlsperception 
of  those  American-s  who.  shocked  by  occa- 
sional television  piitures  of  weeping  mothers. 
roughly  handled  prisoner;  and  dellber.itely 
burned  villages,  have  failed  to  realise  that 
the  atrocities  of  the  Viet  Cong,  less  accessible 
to  Western  photographers  and  less  vividly 
depicted,  are  Just  as  real  Public  disembowel- 
ment  ol  "enemies  of  the  people"  and  of  their 
wives  and  children  is  only  one  of  the  revolt- 
ing procedures  employed  by  them  ind  it  has 
seldom  found  its  way  to  our  American  news- 
paper pages  or  television  screens.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  ml.sperception  of 
thoae  Americans  who.  focusing  primarily  on 
the  widely  discussed  Viet  Cong  assassina- 
tions of  teachers,  health  workers,  and  Oov- 
emment-appointed  village  orticlals.  ha\e 
often  remained  ignorant  of  the  highly  prob- 
able fact  that,  because  of  the  nature  of 
guerrilla  and  counrer-t;\iern:la  war  the  sheer 
volume  of  sutterm^  li:tliccecl  by  llie  O  jvern- 
ment  has  been  conslderLbly  greater  than 
that  Inflicted  by  the  Viet  Cong 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  The  more 
familiar  one  is  that  the  present  process  of 
usln(  American  Drepower  and  mobility  to 
break  the  back  >f  the  Viet  Cong  has  meant — 
despite  genuine  efforts  to  minimize  it— a 
large  amount  of  killing,  maiming,  and  some- 
times napalming  of  villagers  who  whether 
"Innocent"  from  our  point  of  view  or  not. 
certainly  regard  theraselves  as  Imiocent  '  In 
a  culture  that  valies  family  loyalty  as  much 
as  the  Vienaniese  culture  d. >es,  this  deeply 
affects  not  only  thi  se  who  have  suffered  from 
It  themselves  but  also  those  who  have  seen 
a  parent  or  other  relative  suffer  or  die 

The  leas  familiar  reason  for  it  Is  that,  in 
the  conduct  of  counter-guerrilla  operations, 
It  is  urgently  necessary  to  o^.•taln  intelligence 
about  the  Identity  ol  the  guerrilla  fighters 
and  where  they  are  hiding  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  interpreted  this  as  jui>tirying  a 
large-scale  use  of  torture  to  obtain  informa- 
tion not  only  from  captured  V'iet  Cong  pris- 
oners themselves  but  also  from  wlvei>  ana 
relatives  of  men  suspected  of  being  In  tiie 
Viet  Cong.  There  Is  the  water  torture,  the 
electric-current  torture  the  wire-cage  tor- 
ture— all  widely  U6ed  —and  there  are  other 
kinds  even  less  well-known  in  the  United 
States  (perhaps  chiefly  because  of  uncjfflcial 
self-censorship  by  most  of  our  information 
gatherers  in  iSalgoni  but  well  documented 
by  observers  such  as  Bernard  Fall.  Malcolm 
Browne,  and  Robin  Moore   ■ 

The  Ignorance  .ind  apathy  ■  >l  Hie  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  wilii  reg-ird  to 
this  ugliest  aspect  of  tiie  war  represent  in 
themselves  a  puzzling  and  very  disturbing 
psychological  phenomenon.  Bernard  Kail  In 
1965  spoke  about  the  universally  callous  at- 
titude taken  by  almost  ever>body  toward  the 
crass  and  constant  violations  of  the  rules  of 
war  that  have  been  t.iken  place  .  To  nie 


'  Major-General  Edward  G  Lansdale 
"Viet  Nam  Do  We  Understand  Revolution?  ' 
foreign  Affairs.  Vol    XLIII.  No    I   ,  l&t}4i    p   81. 
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the  moral  problem  which  arises  in  Vietnam 
IS  that  of  torture  and  needless  brutality  to 
combatants  and  civilians  alike."  *  But  the 
fact  of  widely  used  torture  has  not  t>een 
cited  here  as  an  accusation  against  the 
United  States  .As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
Vi't  Cong  atrcurtiies  have  been  at  lea,st  as 
bad.  The  direct  participants  m  the  torture 
have  as  a  rule  been  South  Vietnamese,  not 
Americans,  and  during  the  past  year  (  p.irtly 
as  a  result  of  the  article  by  Elernard  Fall 
quoted  above i  the  American  military  au- 
thorities liave  proviUed  American  troops  with 
clear  instrucuons  not  only  a.s  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  I'J'iy  Convention  on  the  humane 
treatment  ol  prisoners  but  al.so  as  to  the 
long-run  counterproductive  character  of  the 
tor'urmg  of  pris<mer3  and  their  relatives  The 
fact  Is  cited  here  because  it  provides  such  an 
em -tlonaliy  rompelling  kernel  of  truth  In 
the  Communist  case  ag.iln.^t  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  for  the  Communist  thesis 
that  the  common  people  must  hate  that  gov- 
ernment. Simply  by  focu.sing  on  this  and  ig- 
noring similar  atrocities  on  the  Communist 
Side  a  Communist  could  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion. 

4.  There  has  been  a  gcat  deal  ol  iiieiTici- 
cticy  and  corruption  on  thr  part  of  the  local 
offinals  appointed  by  the  Saigon  Goiern- 
vienl. 

The  tradition  of  exploitation  and  cheating 
of  the  peasants  by  Government-appointed 
ocliclals  is  perhaps  no  worse  than  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  Asian  countries.  Including  pre- 
CommunLst  China:  but  it  is  very  bad.  *  and 
it  does  contrail  with  the  Viet  Cong's  tradi- 
tion of  comparative  honesty  and  concern 
with  the  welfare  of  the  rank-and-flle  peas- 
ants '  Inefflciency  is  also  clearly  very  com- 
mon. In  contrast  with  the  quite  extraordi- 
nary efficiency  (in  some  ways)  of  tlie  Viet 
Cong;  and  In  many  relatively  Inaccessible 
villages  the  choice  Is  not  between  the  Viet 
Cong  type  of  village  government  and  that  of 
the  Saigon  officials,  but  between  Viet  Cong 
goverrunent  and  virtually  no  government  at 
all.  In  these  villages  the  Viet  Cong  cadres 
till  a  political  vacuum  and  provide  an  alter- 
native to  anarchy  To  be  sure,  they  them- 
selves have  helped  to  produce  the  anarchy 
by  assas.slnating  Government-appointed  vil- 
inge  leaders  But  their  tactics  have  not  been 
the  only  c.iuse  of  anarchy,  and  they  them- 
selves are  probably  more  aware,  indeed  In- 
ordlnntely  Rwnre.  of  their  own  comparative 
honesty  and  efficiency,  which  "must"  bring 
the  peasants  over   to   their  side. 

None  of  this,  It  may  be  noted.  Is  incom- 
patible with  the  fact,  now  well  documented. 
that  In  the  years  since  1963  the  Viet  Cong's 
Mgh-handed  methods  of  taxation  and  re- 
cruitment among  the  peasants  have  become 
more  and  nore  burdensome  ^^le  compara- 
tive honesty  and  efflrlency  of  Viet  Cong 
functionaries  are  linked  with  an  essentially 
authoritarian  attitude  and  a  wllllnpness  to 
subordinate  pea.sant  welf.ire  to  the  progress 
of  the  war  But  in  th-rxr  minds  the  peasant's 
resentment  of  such  tactics  is  probably  under- 
estimated, while  his  appreciation  of  their 
more  positive  contributions  is  [robubly  over- 
estimated. 

5  r'le  Viet  Cong  has  a  record  of  remark- 
able military  succe.is  against  enormous  ob- 
stacles and  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  suc- 
cess could  have  been  achtitrd  without 
widespread   popular   support 

Americans  sometimes  forget  or  underesti- 
mate the  great  advantage  that  the  nnti- 
Comnninl.st  forces  have  enjoyed  from  the 
standpoint  of  weapons,  especially  since 
America  began  In  1950  to  give  large-scale  ma- 
terial help  to  the  French    The  total  amount 
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of  such  help  has  clearly  been  much  greater 
than  the  material  help  the  Viet  Cong 
haa  received  from  the  North.  Moreover. 
few  Americans  realize  that  the  rebellion 
did  not  begin  In  the  part  of  South  Vietnam 
near  Laos  and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  where 
an  appreciable  amount  of  help  from  the 
North  might  have  been  possible.  It  began 
primarily  in  the  far  South.  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  where  it  was  necessary  to  use  mainly 
homemade  or  captured  weapons.  The  rebels 
therefore  had  to  make  up  organizations,  ded- 
ication, and  extent  of  popular  support  for 
the  Government's  great  advantage  In  niate- 
rlal  equipment  '•  SliU  another  fact  fre- 
quently forgotten  in  America  lor  never 
learned)  is  that  the  rebellion  began  to  a 
signincanily  extent  in  1957,'  at  least  three 
years  before  Its  surprising  success— with  lit- 
tle outside  help — led  the  Communist  au- 
thorities in  the  North  to  give  it  a  significant 
amount  of  material  help. 

It  IS  true  that  one  major  ci-mpensating 
.ulvantage  pKiesessed  by  the  Viet  Cong  has 
been  the  tactical  advantage  of  concealment 
and  surprise  that  has  led  to  the  conventional 
estimate  that  counter-guerrilla  forces  must 
have  a  ten-to-one  numerical  superiority  over 
guerrilla  forces  in  order  to  defeat  them.  But 
what  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  that  the  guer- 
nllas'  tactical  advantage  exists  to  this  high 
degree  only  when  they  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  people  ( which  they  could 
hardly  get  by  Intimidation  alone)  In  helping 
them  to  conceal  themselves.  In  helping  to 
.supply  them  with  the  Intelligence  they  need 
m  order  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  sur- 
prise, and  in  denying  to  the  counter-guerrilla 
forces  the  .s<ime  kind  of  Intelligence. 

Here  too  there  are  important  counterargu- 
ments on  the  antl-Communlst  side.  In  partic- 
ular the  use  of  Intimidation  by  the  Viet  Cong 
to  clinch  tlielr  hold  on  the  peasants  must  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  peasant  cooperation 
that  has  occurred  But  here  again  It  Is  Im- 
pK>rrant  to  note  that  the  Communists  them- 
selves are  probably  overlncUned  to  discount 
or  Ignore  those  counterarguments.  Tlie  mlU- 
t-iiry  succesfcee  of  the  Viet  Cong  against  far 
better  armed  opponent*  have  been  remark- 
.ible  enough  to  enable  Communists  to  say 
to  themselves:  "The  people  must  be  on  our 
.'ilde  " 

There  are  at  le.-wst  five  rca-sons.  then,  to 
think  that  the  Communists  believe  most  of 
the  pe<ip:e  are  on  their  side:  nationalistic 
resentment  of  intrusion  by  white  Americans, 
land  hunger,  resentment  of  torture  and  other 
physlclal  suffering  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  corruption  of  officials,  and  the  mili- 
tary success  of  the  'Viet  Cong  against  great 
material  odds. 

Together  with  the  tliree  additional  reasons 
reviewed  earlier  for  tlilnklng  tiiey  feel  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  part  of  "their"  country, 
these  five  seem  quite  adequate  to  make  it 
probable  that  doctrinaire  Communists,  al- 
ready predisposed  against  Uie  United  States, 
d  J  be!ie\e  It  when  they  Call  us  "aggressors  ' 
However  mistaken  tills  proposition  may  be 
(and  I  happen  to  think  It  Is  largely  ml.staken. 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  has  hardly  been 
touched  upon  here),  the  Communists  prob- 
ably bcUeic  it  is  true. 

A  SENSIBLE  AND  HONORABLE  COMPROMI.SE 

TTio  prpcpding  discii.-wlon  Is  a  diagnosis  of 
the  problem,  not  a  prescription  for  its  solu- 
tion In  the  light  of  this  dlagnivis,  though. 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  most  sensible  and 
honorable  policy  for  the  United  States  Is  to 
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seek  a  compromise  peace.  It  is  tlie  only  kind 
of  peace  that  would  allow  both  sides  to  feel 
that  they  had  preserved  from  the  aggressor's 
gr.i5p  the  bare  essentials  of  what  they  were 
i^^riiting  to  defend. 

I;  could  take  various  forms.  One  Is  a  coall- 
i.,)n  government,  with  efforts  by  other  coun- 
tries to  keep  the  coalition  from  being  doml- 

ted  by  the  organized,  dedicated  Communist 
xinority  within  It.  Such  a  coalition  could 
ne  the  outcome  of  negotiations,  If  genuine 
negotiations  become  possible,  or  It  might 
coacelv.ibly  be  set  up  by  our  side  unllater- 
i\]y.  with  a  real  effort  to  give  the  Viet  Cong 
and  all  other  elements  of  the  population 
p  iwer  commensurate  with  their  actual 
jtreneth  Or  it  could  take  the  form  of  a  par- 
tition of  the  South  along  lines  reflecting 
the  balance  of  military  power  at  the  time 
the  partition  occurs.  This  too  could  be  done 
»Tth  negotiations  if  possible  but  without 
negotiations  if  necessary — unilaterally,  by 
a  decision  to  concentrate  our  military 
strength  on  consolidating  non-Communist 
control  of  large  contiguous  areas  (not  small 
■enclaves")  while  withdrawing  from  over- 
exposed, hard-to-hold  areas  elsewhere.  Free 
migration  Into  and  out  of  each  area  might 
follow,  as  It  did  In  the  partition  that  fol- 
lowed the   1954   agreement 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  types 
of  compromise  peace  there  are  complex  pro's 
and  con's,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
them.  What  Is  argued  here  Is  that  a  search 
for  some  feasible  form  of  compromise  peace 
IS  the  only  sensible  and  honorable  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

When  each  side  believes  the  other  to  be 
the  aggressor,  both  are  sure  to  regard  any 
compromise  as  unsatisfactory,  since  each 
wiU  see  a  compromise  as  granting  to  the  ag- 
gressor some  part  of  his  Ill-gotten  gains. 
Each  wants  to  ensure  that  the  aggressor  Is 
not  rewarded  by  any  expansion  whatsoever. 
In  this  case,  for  Instance,  we  Americans  and 
our  Vietnamese  allies  would  hate  to  accept 
a  compromise  that  we  defined  as  granting  to 
the  Communists  any  expansion  of  power. 
either  by  gaining  some  land  south  of  the 
nth  Parallel  or  by  gaining  some  power  in 
a  ooalltlon  government.  The  Communists 
would  similarly  regard  with  dismay  a  com- 
promise peace  that  left  the  American  "ag- 
gressors" still  firmly  ensconced  on  Viet- 
namese soil  and  still  (as  they  would  see  It) 
ruling  a  large  part  of  the  country  through 
their  lackeys  In  Saigon.  To  them  It  would 
seem  like  a  bitter  and  futile  end  to  their 
twenty  years  of  struggle  to  drive  the  alien 
white  Intruders  Into  the  sea. 

As  long  as  both  sides  rigidly  adhere  to 
this  principle,  a  compromise  Is  clearly  Im- 
possible. However,  i/  there  Is  no  clear  break 
in  the  present  miliUiry  stalemate  and  the 
bloody.  Inhuman  war  continues  with  no  end 
m  Sight,  each  side  m.iy  lower  Its  sights 
and  begin  to  consider  seriously  whether  some 
form  of  compromise  would  necessarily  be 
cowardly  and  dishonorable.  Probably  both 
Sides  would  even  then  be  grimly  determined 
never  to  surrender.  "Surrender  Is  unthink- 
able" But  each  side  might  become  aware 
that  it  had  a  hierarchy  of  preferences.  Three 
choices  might  emerge  Instead  of  only  two: 
surrender  (unthinkable),  a  compromise 
peace,  and  unending  war.  Instead  of  surren- 
der (unthinkable)  and  victory.  Among  these 
three  choices  a  compromise  peace  might  then 
seem  the  least  Intolerable. 

What  are  the  bare  essentials  of  what  each 
side  is  fighting  to  defend?  Are  they  Incom- 
patible? Or  would  it  be  possible  for  both 
sides  simultaneously  to  preserve  what  they 
care  about  most? 

On  our  side.  It  seems  to  me.  there  are  two 
things  that  a  large  majority  ol  the  American 
people  regard  as  essential:  to  avoid  a  sig- 
nificant "domino"  process  In  other  parts  of 
ihe  world,  and  to  preserve  a  tolerable  life 
for  our  anti-Communist  friends  in  Vietnam, 
Ihe  first  of  these  is  believed  to  be  a  matter 


of  defending  both  freedom  and  peace:  the 
freedom  of  other  countries  that  are  vvilner- 
able  to  the  Clilnese  strategy  of  takeover  by 
"wars  of  liberation,"  and  the  peace  that 
would  be  endangered  elsewhere  if  a  Commu- 
nist victory  In  'Vietnam  led  Communists 
everywhere  to  be  more  aggressive.  The  sec- 
ond is  more  a  matter  of  honor  and  commit- 
ment. We  feel  that  our  words  and  actions 
have  established  a  commitment  to  our  antl- 
Communlst  allies,  and  that  if  we  abandoned 
them  to  the  tmtender  mercies  of  the  Viet 
Cong  we  would  be  doing  a  shameful  thing. 
The  validity  of  these  two  points  will  not  be 
debated  here;  It  is  necessary  only  to  recog- 
nize that  most  of  the  Americans  who  would 
be  Involved  in  the  decision  do  care  about 
both  of  them,  and  care  deeply. 

On  the  Communist  side  there  are  as  yet  no 
verbal  indications  of  a  hierarchy  of  pref- 
erences. On  the  stirface  there  Is  only  a  fer- 
vent, monolithic  insistence  that  the  Ameri- 
can aggressors  must  be  wholly  eliminated 
from  the  scene;  and  since  we  feel  that  any 
complete  withdrawal  by  us  would  both  ac- 
centuate the  domino  process  and  leave  our 
antl-Communlst  friends  helpless  In  the  face 
of  the  organized,  dedicated,  vengeful  Viet 
Cong,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  compromise 
on  this  basis.  It  seems  likely,  though,  that 
beneath  the  surface  they  do  have  a  hier- 
archy of  preferences.  Perhaps,  if  convinced 
that  the  alternative  ia  not  victory  but  un- 
ending war,  they  would  prefer  peace  with 
undisturbed  control  of  some  large  fraction 
(say  a  half)  of  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  would  mean  that  they  could  stay 
alive,  go  back  to  the  increasingly  urgent 
business  of  cultivating  their  rice  paddles, 
and  preserve  the  way  of  life  in  which  they 
have  invested  so  much  effort  and  sacrifice. 
The  Communists  in  the  North  would  be 
spared  further  bombing  and  the  danger  of 
a  wider  war,  and  although  they  would  have 
failed  in  their  great  objective  of  unlfjrlng 
the  country  under  their  own  control,  they 
could  salvage  some  pride  in  the  thought 
that  they  had  held  their  own  against  a  much 
more  powerful  aggressor. 

On  each  side,  then,  a  compromise  peace 
might  be  interpreted  as  salvaging  the  bare 
essentials  of  what  that  side  was  fighting  to 
defend.  It  therefore  seems  psychologically 
feasible  if  we  pursue  it  intelligently  and 
persistently. 

It  also  seems  more  honorable  than  any 
other  alternative.  By  keeping  the  American 
flag  flying  in  South  Vietnam  and  stubbornly 
refusUig  to  retreat  from  our  present  power 
position  we  would  be  balancing  the  power 
of  Commtmlst  China  on  its  periphery  and 
fulfilling  our  obligation  to  the  small  non- 
Communist  countries  that  are  threatened  by 
Communist  takeover.  We  would  also  be  ful- 
filling our  obligation  to  preserve  the  life  and 
livelihood  of  our  non-Communist  friends  In 
Vietnam  itself.  But  if  we  attempted  by  force 
of  arms  to  conquer  the  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  which  most  of  the  people  regard  us 
as  alien  aggressors — and  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  a  very  lau-ge  proportion  of  the 
people  in  certain  areas  see  us  In  that  light — 
we  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  It  Is  not  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  to  impose  abject  surrender  on 
brave  men  who  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  are  defending  their  homeland 
against  aggression  by  us. 


RALPH  NADER  WARNS  OF  RADIA- 
TION AND  OTHER  MANMADE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Ralph 
Nader  today  addressed  the  House  and 
Senate  interns  on  a  problem  of  great  and 
growing  urgency :  the  threat  to  man  and 
his  progeny  posed  by  manmade  environ- 
mental hazards.  It  Is  a  speech  which  de- 
serves  wide   circulation   and   demands 


close  and  thoughtful  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Manmade  E."<vironmental  Haz.ards:  Styles 

OF  Violence  and  Modes  of  Doubt 
(Remarks  by  Ralph  Nader  before  the  House 
and    Senate    Interns,    U.S.    Congress,    July 
12,  1967,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Young  Democratic  Club) 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  'Walt  Whitman 
wrote  that  "If  anything  is  sacred,  the  human 
body  is  sacred  ".  What  Whitman  meant  was 
that  man  has  certain  bodily  rights,  a  level  of 
physiological  integrity,  which  a  civilized  so- 
ciety should  strive  to  maintain  Inviolate. 
One  of  the  characteristics  which  any  society 
must  have  in  order  to  bring  reality  closer 
to  this  credo  is  the  ability  to  maintain  an  up 
to  date  perception  of  violence.  Primitive 
forms  of  domestic  violence — often  labeled  as 
street  crime — have  been  perceived  as  phe- 
nomenon to  be  brought  within  the  con- 
straints and  sanctions  of  law.  People  prop- 
erly get  upset  about  this  kind  of  violence. 
The  perpetrators  and  the  victims  are  visible, 
the  primary  motivation  is  the  use  of  force. 
Its  exercise  and  Its  Impact  are  close  in  time 
and  space. 

Looked  at  quantitatively,  the  threat  to  our 
physical  security  represented  by  street  crime 
Is  insignificant  as  compared  with  environ- 
mental hazards  brought  about  by  indis- 
criminate design  and  use  of  products  and 
processes.  Five  times  more  Americans  are 
killed  on  the  highways  than  are  murdered 
every  year.  Over  four  million  people  are  In- 
jured annually,  150,000  of  them  totally  and 
permanently  crippled.  At  least,  these  casual- 
ties can  be  counted.  But  the  more  insidious 
assaults  on  the  human  biosphere,  stemming 
from  environmental  contamination,  are  not 
yet  quantifiable  but  nonetheless  very  real. 
Cancer  and  respiratory  diseases  are  common 
"causes  of  death,"  but  they  should  be  viewed 
only  as  terminal  designations.  The  evidence 
Is  mounting  relentlessly  that  what  are 
known,  In  the  mecharUcal  language  ol  tech- 
nicians, as  the  "second  order  effects"  of 
technology  are  contributing  to  such  mortal- 
ity and  morbidity.  This  caveat,  from  a  recent 
HEW  report,  is  concisely  expressive  of  the 
situation: 

"We  know  something  of  air  pollution,  but 
we  know  little  about  the  hazard  potential  of 
500,000  to  600,000  synthetic  chemicals  and 
other  compounds  on  the  market  today.  We 
know  something  of  water  quahty,  but  little 
of  the  effects  of  trace  metals.  Can  we  cope 
with  solid  waste?  What  is  the  future  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  waste?  Danger  to  environmen- 
tal quality  affects  all  Americans  where  they 
live,  work,  and  play.  It  can  materially  dam- 
age tiller  children  and  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

"(Man)  cannot  keep  adding  more  wastes 
in  the  air.  He  cannot  turn  more  rivers  and 
streams  into  open  sewers,  and  lakes  into 
cesspools.  He  cannot  befoul  the  land  with 
the  discards  of  abundance.  In  short  he  can- 
not engage  In  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare against  himself  and  his  environment. 
Health  and  well-being — and  those  of  future 
generations — are  at  stake. 

"Health  experts  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  grave,  delayed  physical  manifesta- 
tions can  result  from  repeated  exposure  to 
concentrations  of  environmental  pollutants 
BO  small  that  they  do  not  make  one  HI 
enough  to  send  him  to  the  doctor.  Environ- 
mental pollutants  can  have  cumulative  ef- 
fects, especially  because  they  accumulate  in 
certain  tissues  and  organs.  These  effects  can 
take  delayed  forms  such  as  cancers,  emphy- 
sema, and  reduced  life  span,  and  they  can 
even  extend  to  following   generations." 

The  problem  of  graphically  perceiving 
these  kinds  of   violence  Is  Importantly  one 
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of  dealing  with  a  mass  phenomenon  that 
Is,  our  ability  to  adjust  psychologically  to 
a  deteriorating  environment  while  physio- 
logically we  cannot  For  example,  our  cit:es 
are  smothered  with  polluted  air  and  we  ad- 
just but  our  lungs  do  not  The  forces  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  restunng  the  quiiluy  of 
our  environment  have  led  us  to  trade  at 
best  an  immediate  benefit  lor  a  deferred 
tort.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  an  aesthetic 
one.  we  should  have  rejected  this  ugliness 
around  us.  When  a  people  can  be  deprived 
of  such  fundamental  aesthetic  gratifications, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  a  moct  basic 
sensitivity  with  which   they  are  endowed 

How  can  sensitivity  be  recovered  en- 
dowed with  normative  strength  and  knowl- 
edgeable contenf  Answering  this  question 
Is  obviously  a  large  order  but  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  and  then  follow 
with  some  specifics 

Flr«t.  It  Is  important  to  realize  that  the 
exponential  growth  of  technology  In  the 
postwar  period  has  contributed  something 
qualltotlvely  new  There  has  emerged  a 
growing  capability  to  program  technological 
Innovation  given  an  adequate  provision  of 
men,  resources,  and  organization  Technical 
solutions  can  be  developed  as  a  fairly  pre- 
dictable result  of  conscious  policymaking 
"Inventing  the  technological  future"  is  no 
longer  a  Utopian  or  fictional  phrase 

Second,  by  far  the  most  unyielding  obsta- 
cles to  a  safer  environment  are  the  old 
greeds  and  frailties  in  modern  garb  The 
struggle  to  defend,  maintain  and  amplify 
economic  power  and  bureaucratic  position 
goes  on,  as  it  has  throughout  history,  and 
nourishes  the  truncated  vision  and  Institu- 
tional stasis  that  are  our  collective  bane 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  safety  of 
cars,  drugs,  meat,  the  role  of  particular  cor- 
porations looms  largest  Othertimes.  there 
Is  a  convergence  of  callousness,  as  in  the 
tragic  case  of  mining  companies.  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry-Indentured  un- 
ions who  permuted  unknowing  miners  to  be 
exposed  to  deadly  radon  gas  and  the  fate  of 
premature  death  by  cancer 

Third  a  key  procedural  Improvement 
would  be  a  shift  In  the  burden  of  proof  of 
safety  levels  from  the  users  and  consumers 
of  a  product  and  process  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  them  The  out<:ry 
of  industry  and  Hill  and  Knowlton  to  the 
contrary,  this  country  is  in  Its  infancy  as 
far  as  rigorous  pre-marketing  safety  testing 
of  products  and  processes  and  full  disclo- 
sure of  relevant  information  are  concerned. 
The  corporate  system  of  pratlal  and  partisan 
control  of  information  crucial  to  evaluation 
of  products  and  risk  laentlficatlon  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  democratic  control  of 
matters  that  touch  us  all. 

The  recent   General    Electric   color   televi- 
sion case  U  Illustrative  of  the  deficiencies  in 
business     and     government      that     prevent 
prompt   foreseeing   and   forestalling   of   haz- 
ards. On  May   18.   1967.  General   Electric   re- 
leased an  ambiguous  and  misleading  st.ite- 
ment   that  some   90  000   color   TV   sets   pro- 
duced between  June  1966  and  February  1967 
"may  emit  soft  X-radlation  in  excess  of  de- 
sirable  levels'.   The   company    announced   a 
program  to  modify  these  sets  which  were  al- 
ready   In    their    purchasers'    homes     On    the 
same  day.  the  national  center  for  radiologi- 
cal health  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Issued  a  statement  which 
could  be  dubbed  as  an  adjunct  PR    assur- 
ance for  GE    The     no  need  to  worry'    tone 
of  the  O  E    statement  was  recounted  along 
with   the  declaration   that  studies  made  by 
the  NCRH  of  several  television  sets  (but  not. 
as  It  turned  out.  G  E  's  offending  oneel  dur- 
ing the  past  SIX  months  did  not  give  rise  to 
concern.   NCRHs  director.  James  G    TerriU. 
Jr.,  concluded  the  statement  by  saying  that 
he  had  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  any  tele- 
vision sets  have    "excessively  exposed  viewers 
of  television  sets  " 

Such  a  whitewash  did  not  satisfy  Repre- 
sentatives John  Moss  and  Paul  Rogers    Un- 


der their  proddli.g  a  different  story  began  to 
emerge  Mr  T«-rri;i  began  to  show  concern. 
By  June  7.  out  came  the  adml.sslon  that  the 
X-ray  leakage  beam  gave  off  levels  ranging 
\ip  to  8  000  MR  hour  at  a  distance  of  7  inches 
from  the  defective  tube,  compared  with  the 
limits  of  5  MR  hour  recommended  by  the 
national  council  for  radiation  protection  and 
measurement.  That  same  day,  Mr  TerriU 
sent  a  private  memorandum  to  the  centers 
regional  representatives  to  advise  any  wor- 
ried inquirers  to  turn  off  their  set  and  not 
use  It  until  It  Is  checked  and  modified  This 
advise  was  not  contained  in  the  press  re- 
lease to  the  public  on  May  18,  or  in  any  other 
subsequent  statement  by  the  center 

NCRHs  first  specific  knowledge  of  the  G  E. 
problem    w.is   said    to   be   on    April    10.   indl- 
catli;g  that  the  center  was  in  no  rush  to  pro- 
tect  the  exposed   people    In   fact,  it  did  not 
even   inform    the    upper  echelons   of   its   own 
department    General    Electric,   on    the   other 
hand,  discovered  the  excessive  radiation  leak- 
age last  fall    (Sources  In  the  television  com- 
ponents   industry    were   aghast   that   such   a 
defect    could    pass   quality   control    from    the 
outset  )   The  company  did  not  want  to  make 
public   Its    tragic    falling   until    Its   hand   was 
forced  months  later  by  the  reluctant  center, 
under  decisive  prodding  by  several  New  York 
State    agencies    and    finally    the    New    York 
Times.   It   turned  out   that    154.208  sets   were 
produced  with  this  excess  X-radiatlon  leak- 
age   While  G  E    was  pondering  Its  corporate 
image  month  after  month,  adults,  children 
and  infants   (whose  parents  often  p'.^t  them 
near    the   TV   set   so    they    can    watch    both) 
were  absorbing   these   deadly   eml.sslons  and 
many   of   them   still   are  until   a  G  E    repair- 
man comes  to  fix  them    The  defective  tele- 
vision   sets,    incidentally,    had    received    the 
stamp    of    approval    from    the    underwriters 
lat)oratory    And  the  electronic  industries  as- 
sociation   had   up   to   May   continually   ridi- 
culed   any    suggestion    that    television    sets 
may    have    an    excessive    radiation    problem. 
The   entire   episode,    and   its   continuing   ex- 
istence,  does   little   to  inspire  confidence   In 
one  of  the  largest  corporations  In  the  world 
or  in  a  government  organization  called  the 
national  center  for  radiological  health. 

A  far  more  widespread  radi.itlon  hazArd 
from  dlagnoetic  and  therapeutic  radiation  Is 
mc«t  persuasive  to  the  point  that  the  ab- 
sence of  public  safeguards  In  the  midst  of 
alarming  knowledge  Ifi  endemic  and  not 
episcxUc. 

The  following  facts  are  drawn  from  studies 
by  Dr  Karl  Morgan.  Director  of  Health 
Physics  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
L«ifH)ratory 

Medl<»l  exposure  accounts  for  about  gc".: 
of  all  exposure  of  the  US  populaUon  from 
manmade  sources  of  Ionizing  radiation. 

The  average  doee  to  the  gonads  in  the 
U  S  today  from  medical  raxUation  is  as  much 
as  100  times  the  average  dose  from  nvdlo- 
active  fallout 

Diagnostic  radiation  (medical  and  dent^il 
X-rays)  doses  m  the  US.  are  much  higher 
than  those  obtaining  In  other  modern,  in- 
dustrialized societies  The  aver.wte  dose  in 
the  US  is  10  times  higher  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  4  times  than  that  of  Jap.%n. 
and  15  times  higher  than  th.it  of  Norway 
There  were  about  140  million  diagnostic 
X-ravs  performed  In  1964  Dr  Morgan  com- 
ments that  "no  matter  how  great  the  medical 
benetlts  derived  from  X  rays,  this  is  no  Justi- 
fication of  the  fact  that  because  of  the  use 
of  p<3or  techniques  with  obsolete  and  Im- 
properly operated  equipment,  many  X  ray 
exp<j6ures  are  ten  or  more  times  that  needed 
for  the  ttest  dlivgnostic  results"  He  adds  that 
not  only  could  there  be  better  X  ray  infor- 
mation with  one  tenth  the  dosage,  but  also 
such  improvement  could  "prevent  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  children  being 
born  each  year  with  mental  and  physical 
handicftps  of  varying  degrees,  the  vast  ma- 
jority  of  which   go  undetected   ■ 

Defli-lent     X-ray     machines     and     ptorly 


trained  operators  are  so  prevalent  through- 
out the  states  that  a  serious  federal  appraisal 
of  the  adequacy  of  state  reg-ulatlon  is  la 
order 

New  York  City  prob:ibly  has  the  moet  ac- 
tive iii.'ipenion  program  in  the  country  In 
la61.  over  3  600  X  ray  units  in  New  Yorit 
City  were  inspected  and  92  ,  were  found 
defective  Many  states  either  have  no  in- 
spection or  inspect  machines  Infrequently 
In  1965.  the  states  reporte'd  thai  of  a  loUi; 
number  ot  1 13,806  medical  X  ray  units  in  use, 
only  25  174  were  inspected  Nearly  half  of 
these  were  found  defective  and  corrections 
were  reported  In  only  7,713.  California  has 
not  even  finished  its  first  round  of  Inspec- 
tions yet  Connecticut  has  only  two  inspec- 
tors for  the  entire  state,  one  more  than 
Indiana  hits  for  its  people  The  value  of  this 
inspection  Is  lessened  by  the  low  standards 
of  machine  performance  established  and  the 
obsolescence  of  machines  Shortages  of  com- 
petent personnel  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  in  1965  there  were  only  143  full  ume 
men  working  in  X  ray  survey  and  control 
programs   in   the  entire  nation 

Situations     are     reported     which     sound 
bizarre  but  are  actvially  not  that  uncommon 
Professor  Hanson  Blatz.  director  of  the  Ne» 
York   City  Office   of  Radiation  Control  cites 
X  ray  machines  with  Inadequate  lead  shield- 
ing spraying  daily  doses  on  unknowing  work- 
ers In  othf  r  rooms  of  the  building    Patients 
sitting  in   iental  chairs  are  known  to  be  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  eyeball  to  abdomer. 
Operators   of   X   ray   machines   are   poorly 
trained    In    the   majority   of   cases.    Unfortu- 
nately, this  lack  of   training  Includes  mem- 
bers of   the  dental  and  medical   profession 
Most  physicians  receive  very  little  training  ir. 
radiology  in  medical  school    At  Yale  Medical 
School,    an    institution    with    above    averaet 
standards,  students  take  one  short  course  in 
radiology  which  deals  solely  with  the  read- 
ing of  X  rays  The  students  themselves  admit 
that  they  feel  inadequately  prepared  to  deal 
with  problems  of  radiation  safety.  With  the 
recent   exceptions   of   New  York   and   Puerto 
Rico,    no  State   requires    the    licensing  of  X 
ray    machine   operators   pursuant   to   a  pro- 
ficiency examination, 

Dr  Granville  Larimore  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  described  the 
Situation  in  his  State:  "We  knew  that  « 
large  number  of  these  other  people  taking 
X  rays  *ere  not  really  X  ray  technicians 
They  were  nurses,  secretaries,  receptionists 
medical  assistants,  and  others  working  In  the 
offices  of  private  physicians.  .  .  .  For  the 
most  part  their  'training'  was  limited  to  « 
few  hours  of  instruction  by  a  representative 
of  the  equipment  manufacturers"  "Un- 
skilled operators",  says  Larimore.  "often  can 
expose  the  gonads  of  patients  to  as  much  as 
100  to  200  times  the  amount  of  radiation 
necessary  from  a  purely  medical  point  o( 
view" 

Numerous  authorities  in  radiation  control 
agree  that  current  levels  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiation  could  be  drastically  re- 
duced by  newer  equipment,  simple  retro- 
fittinij  of  older  equipment,  and  competent 
operators,  without  impairing  the  medical  and 
dental  professions'  exercise  of  Judgment 
More  readable  X  rays  could  be  obtained  with 
far  lower  radiation  doses  Apainst  the  back- 
ground of  radiation  studies,  efforts  to  reduce 
doses  are  urgent,  the  more  that  is  known 
about  radiation  impact  on  humans,  the 
greater  is  the  Intolerance  of  any  acceptable 
level  of  exposure  Any  radiation  exposure 
may  cause  some  damage  to  the  human  body 
either  somatic  or  genetic  Exposure  must  b« 
kept  as  low  as  possible 

What  Is  being  done  about  this  situation 
at  the  Federal  level?  Why  has  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  remained  aloof  from  the 
greatest  emitting  source  of  man  made  radia- 
tion in  this  country?  What  is  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  doing?  What  Is  the  func- 
tion of  the  quasi-official  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement?  Why 
ha\e  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 


American  Dental  Association,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  and  the  professional 
rsdlologlcal  organizations  displayed  so  little 
concern  with  this  problem?  Why  have  the 
manufacturers  of  X  ray  equipment  not  been 
more  aggressive  advocates  for  selling  safety? 
Just  what  are  the  inhibitions  afflicting  all 
these  groups? 

The  most  effective  way  to  publicly  air  these 
questions  and  Inform  the  public  about  the 
hsmrds  in  a  sober  manner  is  the  congres- 
alonal  hearing.  Porttinately,  the  years  of 
waiting  are  at  an  end.  There  Is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  open  hearings  on  the  subject  shortly, 
senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  (D.  Alaska)  has  Just 
called  for  hearings  on  a  radiation  safety  bill 
which  he  and  several  other  Senators  have  in- 
troduced. There  will  the  usual  confrontation 
between  the  establishment  and  Its  challeng- 
tn,  the  usual  agony  In  getting  information 
the  public  has  a  right  to  have,  and  the 
itruggle  of  professions  and  groups  to  save 
fsce,  and  to  remain  free  of  any  public  re- 
Btralnts.  The  economic  pressures  and  the 
9tat«  vs.  Federal  tensions  will  surface.  Out 
of  It  all,  hopefully,  will  come  a  resolution  of 
conflicts  and  a  strong  Federal  radiation 
safety  policy.  But  the  law,  once  passed,  tends 
toward  atrophy  or  contamination  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  under  the  con- 
itant  hammering  of  special  Interests  and 
their  Washington  law  firms.  So  Initial  efforts 
must  have  follow-through,  and  for  that  to 
prevail,  some  portion  of  the  citizenry  must 
And  continuing  commitment. 


taken  by  Farm  Bureau  members.  Just  as  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  dedslwis  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body;  but  on  the  whole,  I  have  found  the 
poUcles  and  activities  of  Farm  Bureau  to 
reflect  reason,  honesty,  and  integrity. 

Certainly  the  very  fact  that  Farm  Bu- 
reau membership  increases  each  year  is  a 
means  by  which  to  gage  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  the  leadership  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers— for  membership  Is  entirely  a  volim- 
tary  matter,  and  those  disagreeing  with 
the  actions  or  philosophy  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  absolutely  free  not  to  Join,  or  to 
withdraw  their  support. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  any- 
one who  Is  familiar  with  the  many  ac- 
tivities and  fine  accomplishments  of  this 
group  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
manner  in  which  it  works  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  and  rancher  and  society 
as  a  whole. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  is  built  from  the 
groimd  up.  It  does  not  filter  from  the  top 
down.  It  begins  at  the  local  community 
level  and  is  developed  by  examination, 
discussion,  cmd  debate  at  the  district. 
State,  and  eventually  the  National  level. 

Farm  Bureau  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  Investigation  that  is  OHicemed  with 
facts  and  truth. 


ATTACK  ON  FARM  BUREAU 
REGRETTABLE 


I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  recent  statements  made  during  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  subsequent  news 
stories,  I  wish  to  speak  in  defense  of  the 
goals  and  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Having  operated  a  cattle  ranch  in 
Wyoming  most  of  my  life,  I  am  reason- 
aWy  familiar  with  some  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  agricultural  people  and  the 
role  the  Farm  Bureau  has  played  in 
working  to  solve  these  problems  and  ful- 
fill these  needs. 

As  a  Farm  Bureau  member,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
unique  policymaking  process  through 
which  the  organization's  members  define 
their  problems  and  collectively  outline 
courses  of  action  to  solve  them. 

Certainly  no  one  but  the  farmer  or 
rancher  himself  is  more  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  better  standard  of  rural 
living.  It  was  a  desire  to  improve  their 
economic  status  which  prompted  Farm 
Bureau  members  across  the  Nation  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  their  own 
Insurance  companies — companies  which 
they  would  own  and  control,  and  which 
would  fill  an  obvious  need  for  adequate 
Insurance  coverage  for  the  least  cost.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  this.  The  com- 
panies were  founded  and  have  operated 
openly  and  lawfully,  and  they  contribute 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  tax 
structures  of  various  counties,  States,  and 
the  Nation. 

As  a  rancher  in  Wyoming,  later  as 
Governor  of  that  State,  and  now  as  a 
Senator,  I  have  worked  with  many  Farm 
Bureau  members  to  help  Improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry so  that  it  might  best  contribute  Its 
rightful  share  to  the  overall  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

I  have  not  agreed  with  every  position 


THE  PALESTINIAN  REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  whoever 
tries  to  understand  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gee problem  reaches  for  the  true  nature 
of  tragedy.  For  20  years  a  Just  resolution 
of  this  problem  has  defied  the  best  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  many  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
has  been  the  result  of  these  20  years  of 
concern:  during  the  Arab-Israel  conflict 
which  followed  the  partition  of  the 
Palestine  Mandate  in  1048,  an  estimated 
750,000  Arabs  fled  from  their  homes  in 
Palestine  and  took  refuge  in  Jordan, 
Syria.  Lebanon,  and  a  small  enclave  of 
140  square  miles  of  barrenness  known  as 
the  Gaza  strip. 

Today,  after  20  years  of  dedicated  ef- 
fort by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency — UNRWA — and  the  In- 
vestment of  over  $400  million  by  the 
United  States  alone,  the  central  facts  are 
these:  the  original  750,000  Arab  refugees 
now  number  1.3  million,  with  over  720,- 
000  in  Jordan  and  almost  400,000  In 
Gaza;  In  addition.  40,000  new  refugee 
children  are  bom  each  year;  over  one- 
half  the  total  number  of  refugees  are 
under  the  age  of  20;  the  refugee  birth 
rate  Is  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  very 
highest,  in  the  world  today;  one  quarter 
of  a  million  Arab  children  are  now 
awaiting  a  place  on  the  relief  rolls. 

These  statistics  are  sobering  and 
shocking,  but  the  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple Is  even  more  disturbing.  The  refugees 
themselves  remain  barely  preserved  from 
starvation  by  the  United  Nations. 
UNRWA,  the  United  Nations  relief  or- 
ganization, is  only  able  to  provide  each 
refugee  with  $14  worth  of  food  per  year, 
approximately  4  cents  a  day.  From  my 
own  observation — both  in  1959  and  now 
again  from  a  visit  from  which  I  returned 
yesterday— these     tragic     people     are 


himgry,  miserable,  embittered  and  im- 
poverished, burdened  with  unwanted  and 
imcared  for  children,  niunb  and  gen- 
erally impassive,  yet  vulnerable  to  fanati- 
cal hate  stimulated  by  those  who  hope 
for  a  triumphal  return  to  a  Palestine 
cleansed  of  Jews.  Desperation  has  bred 
disillusion;  misery  has  spawned  hatred; 
and  years  of  Idleness  and  want  have 
withered  pride  in  labor.  These  are  the 
ingredients  of  a  vsist  human  tragedy 
which,  if  understood,  would  shock  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  veritable  seedbed  for  political 
violence,  hate,  and  another  war. 

The  refugee  problem  does  not  lie  sim- 
ply In  the  fleld  of  economics,  even  though 
the  hard  core  of  refugees  is  composed 
of  unskilled  farmers  and  laborers — in- 
digestible commodities  to  countries  such 
as  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  already 
saturated  with  unskilled  and  unlearned 
peasants.  The  problem  is  much  deeper 
and  in  many  respects  has  symbolized  the 
basic  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

Until  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  Israeli  position  on  the  repatriation 
of  the  refugees  was  readily  definable.  Is- 
rael's answer  was  the  Insistence  that  the 
refugee  problem  could  only  be  dealt  with 
as  part  of  a  peace  treaty  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israel.  This  is  now.  In  my 
view,  neither  appropriate  nor  enough. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  for  the  Arabs  to 
subscribe  publicly  to  a  formal  agreement 
with  Israel  has  been  impossible. 

I  am  convinced  by  my  experience  and 
talks  on  this  trip  that  the  Arabs  are  as  of 
now  emotionally  and  poUtlcally  incapa- 
ble of  a  formalized  peace  agreement 
with  Israel.  Moreover,  Israel  has  been  re- 
luctant to  alter  the  demographic  pattern 
of  the  country  or  to  mtroduce  a  potential 
security  threat  by  absorbing  even  a  mod- 
est number  of  the  refugees.  For  instance. 
In  1949  Israel  flrst  offered  and  then 
withdrew  an  offer  to  repatriate  100,000 
refugees  because  It  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  threat  to  permanence  of  the  Jewish 
homeland,  so  long  sought  by  a  suffering 
and  persecuted  people. 

To  many  Arab  political  leaders,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  misery  of  the  refu- 
gees was  a  powerful  propaganda  pawn 
In  a  game  directed  at  the  extermination 
of  Israel.  To  the  more  moderate  leaders, 
the  option  of  repatriation  and  return  or 
compensation  for  property  was  an  im- 
portant article  of  faith.  Perhaps  more 
important,  the  rights  and  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  symbolized  a  surging  quest 
throughout  the  Arab  world  for  not  only 
justice  for  the  refugees  but  for  dignity 
and  respect  for  the  Arab. 

Both  positions  were  appealing — strong 
moral  arguments  were  mustered  for 
both.  But  whatever  chance  existed  for 
sensible  discussion  and  possible  resolu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem  was  de- 
stroyed by  strident  voices  of  hate  and 
fear.  Given  this  impasse,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  peEice  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
shattered  every  10  years  by  brutal  and 
senseless  wars. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  and  still  larger 
refugee  problem.  As  a  result  of  Israel's 
stunning  military  victories,  the  nature  of 
the  Palestine  refugee  problem  has  been 
profoundly  altered.  In  the  aftermath  of 
this  war,  Israel  has  suddenly  found  it- 
self, virtually  overnight.  In  the  position 
of   having   "repatriated,"   so   to   speak. 
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more  than  a  half  a  million  refueees  For 
a  country  that  once  withdrew  an  offer 
to  repatriate  100.000  refunees  the  sud- 
den responsibility  of  acquiring  five  times 
that  mp-ny  must  come  as  a  shock  Its 
effect,  however  handled,  will  be  pro- 
found. Many  may  consider  the  presence 
of  over  a  half  million  refugees  within 
the  area  occupied  by  Israel  as  a  danger 
to  Israel.  In  one  sense,  this  is  probably 
true.  But  in  my  view,  the.'^e  unfortunate 
victims  of  conflict  are  both  a  responsi- 
bility and  an  opportunity  for  Israel.  If 
Israel  meets  this  challent^e  in  a  ma^;- 
nanimous  way.  as  I  believe  she  can.  then 
gates  to  the  Middle  East,  previously 
closed  to  her.  may  become  open  And 
Israel's  future  is  m  the  Middle  East, 
with  which  she  is  now  face  to  face  as 
never  before. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  recent  war 
has  created  such  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion for  the  Arab  refugees  and  because 
it  appears  such  a  key  to  possible  equa- 
tions of  peaceful  coexistence  in  this  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world.  I  revisited  the 
Middle  East  to  see  and  learn  and  report. 
Once  before,  in  1959.  I  inquired  into  the 
administration  of  the  refutjee  problem. 
After  a  careful  look  at  the  UNRWA  prob- 
lem, I  then  reported  to  the  Senate  that 
there  were  serious  problems  In  the 
UNRWA  program  in  Jordan  because  of 
the  fraudulent  and  corrupt  use  of  ra- 
tion cards.  This  situation  was  particu- 
larly appalling  because  many  refui-ees. 
primarily  children  who  needed  and  de- 
served assistance,  were  denied  help  be- 
cause of  flagrant  profiteering  on  the  part 
of  puny  relief  racketeering.  Despite  as- 
surances from  both  Jordanian  and 
American  officials  that  an  effective  re- 
form would  take  place,  httle  rectification 
of  the  relief  rolls  has  been  accomplished. 

I  mention  this  problem  of  rectifica- 
tion of  the  refugee  relief  rolls  because 
the  same  problem  is  still  before  us.  and 
now  that  there  are  so  many  new  or  dis- 
placed refugees  it  is  imperative  that  the 
available  supplies  be  given  only  to  these 
whose  needs  and  eligibility  have  been 
properly  certified. 

I  visited  Beirut.  Lebanon,  where  I  spoke 
at  length  with  Lawrence  Michelmore.  the 
Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  and 
with  prominent  and  official  Lebanese. 
After  leaving  Beirut.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  enter  Jordan  after  the  war. 
While  in  Jordan.  I  spoke  with  the  Prune 
Minister  and  other  high  officials  and 
visited  several  of  the  temporary  camps 
where  an  estimated  180.000  to  200.000 
new  refugees  are  kept  in  camps  that  defy 
description  in  misery  and  human  deg- 
radation. Men,  women  and  children  arc 
huddled  on  the  hot  and  burning  sand 
with  but  few  meager  possessions  or 
clothing,  many  being  without  even  a 
small  tent  or  cooking  utensils.  There  are 
no  sanitation  facilities  and  little  water. 

In  Israel,  I  spoke  with  Israel  leaders 
such  as  Abba  Eban,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  Ted  KoUek.  the  mayor  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  others.  I  also  visited  the  now 
virtually  empty  Jericho  refugee  camp 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  later 
inspected  the  vast  refugee  area  in  Gaza, 
a  vast  concentration  camp  on  the  sand, 
if  you  will. 


I  returned  from  my  conversations  with 
.\rab  and  Israeli  leaders  and  from  my 
vi.sits  to  refuuee  camps  with  one  domi- 
nant impre.ssion.  it  wa.s  that  a  willing- 
ne.ss  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  deal  with  the 
refugee  problem  m  a  mayr.animous  and 
humane  way  could  be  a  small— but  enor- 
mously critical — step  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st  I  believe  that  this  is 
true  regardless  of  the  political  future  of 
the  newly  occupied  areas.  Indeed.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  refugee  problem  and 
a  political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
are  .so  tightly  entwined  that  a  pohtical 
settlement  is  impossible  without  progress 
on  the  refugee  problem 

I  think  this  connection  between  the 
refugee  problem  and  a  political  settle- 
ment IS  realized  in  Tel  Aviv,  however 
dinily  at  this  moment,  and  peihap.s  also 
m  the  Arab  countries.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake,  Israel  has  taken  on  an  enormous 
responsibiUy  in  a.'^suming  over  500.000 
refugees — that  is  a  number  which  repre- 
.■ients  roughly  20  percent  of  Israel's  en- 
tire population.  In  the  United  States,  a 
comparable  action  would  be  for  the 
U  S.  Government  to  suddenly  acquire 
40,000.000  basically  untrained,  unlettered, 
and  fearful  new  citizens.  Thus,  for  better 
or  worse,  Israel  will  never  quite  be  the 
same  if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  these 
refugees 

Over  the  next  few  months,  Israel  faces 
a  number  of  important  decisions  that 
could  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  I  refer  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  handling  the  some  180,000  refu- 
gees from  the  west  bank  of  Jordan  who 
fled  into  east  Jordan  during  fighting,  and 
to  the  other  tiiousands  in  the  valley  and 
in  Gaza  who  did  not  flee  The  whole 
world  i.s  now  watching  how  Israel  will 
handle  this  first  test  of  its  declared  pol- 
icy to  approach  the  refugee  problem  in 
a  humane  and  magnanimous  fa.shion. 
Thus  far,  despite  Israel's  assurances  that 
it  would  allow  refugees  to  return  to  their 
homes  over  the  Jordan  River  between 
July  10  and  August  10,  both  the  planning 
and  execution  of  this  commitment  iiave 
been  unfortunately  inadequate.  After 
talking  to  Arab  and  Israel  officials  last 
week,  I  came  to  the  conclu.'^lon  that  plan- 
nuig  was  insufficient  and  that  something 
needed  to  be  done  if  tlie  refugees  were  to 
return  in  an  expeditious  fashion.  On  the 
basis  of  my  own  observations.  I  there- 
fore urged  Jordanian  and  Israel  offi- 
cials to  facilitate  the  return  of  tliese  ref- 
ugees to  their  former  camps  on  the  west 
bank.  UNRWA  officials  have  also  urged 
such  a  return  Also,  on  July  8.  I  sent  a 
cable  to  President  Jolm.son  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  which  I 
will  read  to  the  Senate  at  this  time; 

Mr  PreftdtTit  h,ive  made  inquiry  into  new 
refugee  problem  cau.se  by  Mlil-East  War  Vis- 
ited Beirut  to  confer  with  Commissloner- 
Generdl  of  UNRWA.  Jordan  and  Israel  In 
Jord;in  I  spoke  wUh  Prime  Minister  and 
visited  temporary  camps  where  some  esti- 
mated 180.000  new  or  displaced  refugees  from 
Jordan  West  Bank  are  in  condition  of  hu- 
man suffering  that  defies  description. 

Upon  my  own  I  have  urged  Jordanian  offi- 
cials to  Insist  that  these  refugees  return  to 
their  former  c.inips  on  the  West  Bank  Jor- 
danian officials  agree  UNRWA  officials  have 
urged  such  return  Israel  h;LS  announced  per- 
mission for  their  return  beginning  July  10. 
Unfortunately  conditions  for  return  not  yet 
.adequately  clarified  Israel  high  officials  in- 
lorin   that  conditions  have  been  detailed   to 


Red  Cross  but  Just  two  days  before  slated 
time  Jordiuilan  Government  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  been  Informed  through  any 
authoriijed  channel  of  the  conditions  of  such 
transfer 

Today  I  have  visited  the  Jericho  refugee 
complex  In  the  West  Jordan  area.  Camps  are 
virtii.illy  empty,  with  only  3.000  to  4,000  of 
original  75.000  refugees  remaining.  Camps 
are  in  condition,  far  far  superior  to  present 
plight.  Siiiiitation  facilities  Intact.  Humane 
considerations  require  return  to  these  and 
other  camps 

In  my  unofficial  talks  with  Israeli  officials 
I  have  stressed  and  will  continue  to  stress: 

( 1 1  Whole  world  will  be  watching  anx- 
iously for  good  faith  performance  pledge  to 
allow  Innocent  refugees  to  return  in  an  or- 
derly, humane  manner 

{2>  Assurances  appear  necessary  that  ref- 
ugees will  be  periiiitted  to  receive  remit- 
tances or  other  Kinds  sent  by  relatives  work- 
ing in  other  Arab  countries  and  that  said 
relatives,  with  proper  identification  and  con- 
trol, will  be  able  lo  vi.sit  families. 

I  have  communicated  tliese  personal  con- 
victions to  both  Israeli  and  Jordanian  offi- 
cials. 

Pleiise  be  as.'^ured  I  have  emphasized  I 
speak  only  as  an  individual  .Senator  with  a 
deep  interest  in  this  human  problem  Am- 
bassador Barbour  has  also  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  the  foregoing  points  in  num- 
erous conversations  and  has  extended  to  me 
t!ic  most  hospitable  cooperation. 

Perhaps  compiussionate  treatment  of  these 
victims  of  conflict  could  smooth  the  path  to 
conditions  of  peaceful  co-existence  In  this 
distraught  area. 

Reports  since  then  have  unfortunately 
indicated  that  my  misgivings  about  the 
state  of  planning  for  the  return  of  tlie 
refugees  were  justified.  On  Monday,  July 
10,  the  first  day  of  the  return  period,  the 
A.s.sociated  Pre.ss  reported  that  hundreds 
of  refugees  came  to  the  Allenby  Bridge  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan.  According  to  this  report,  they 
were  turned  away.  They  were  turned 
away,  as  I  understand  It,  not  because  of 
Israel's  intention  to  keep  them  out,  but 
because  arrangements  through  the  Inter- 
nationa' Red  Cross  and  by  the  two  coun- 
tries concerned  had  not  been  completed. 
I  regret  this  delay  and  the  very  obvious 
human  suffering  it  has  caused.  At  the 
same  time.  I  have  every  confidence,  on 
the  basis  of  my  discussions  with  Israel 
leaders,  that  the  situation  will  be  rem- 
edied and  that  most  of  the  refugees  who 
wi.<;h  to  return  will  be  permitted  so  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  over  emphasize 
the  importance  of  what  happens  over  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months  in  Israels 
dealings  with  the  Arab  refugees.  If  Is- 
rael should  live  up  to  its  promise  to  re- 
patriate the  Arab  refugees  by  investing 
in  the  economics,  in  the  agriculture  and 
the  industry  of  the  refugee  areas,  and  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  people  into  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  greatly  advanced, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me.  I  believe  the  world 
is  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  humane 
treatment  of  the  refugees.  This  con- 
sensus for  compassion  just  might  be  the 
easiest,  if  not  the  only  path,  to  de  facto, 
though  undeclared,  formulas  for  peace- 
ful relations  in  the  Middle  East.  If  Israel 
should  be  able,  not  only  to  care  for  these 
Innocent  victims  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  actually  to  Improve  their 
lot.  then  I  think  that  there  Is  real  hope 
of  a  gradual  development  of  working 
agreements  between  some  of  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel.  Perhaps  a  permanent 
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structure  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
will  not  come  until  there  has  been  a  series 
of  de  facto  working  agreements  between 
Arab  and  Jew.  In  any  event,  I  think  an 
overall  political  settlement  Is  impossible 
until  these  smaller  steps  have  been  taken. 

I  urge  that  all  parties  concerned  look 
at  the  refugee  problem  in  these  terms. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  support  an  In- 
crease In  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
UNRWA  relief  activities  If  Israel  and 
the  Arab  coimtrles  show  good  will  in  the 
treatment  of  the  refugees. 

As  I  said,  the  next  few  months  will  be 
critical  to  the  future  of  the  Middle  East. 


POOD  FROM  THE  SEA— PART  H 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
mineral  and  biological  resources  of  the 
sea  are  exceedingly  great  and  the  use 
made  of  them  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  while  important,  does  not  ap- 
proach full  use.  Use  of  the  full  potential 
of  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  a 
goal  which  will  be  attained,  if  at  all, 
many  years  in  the  future.  Before  that 
happy  day  arrives,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered.  Some  are 
biological,  some  are  explorator  In  the 
sense  that  Inventories  must  be  made  as 
an  essential  first  step,  and  some  are  legal. 
The  harvest  of  oceanic  resources  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  any  coimtry 
that  borders  the  sea  will  be  controlled  by 
that  country.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  long-term  welfare  of  such  a 
coimtry  will  assure  proper  management 
of  its  coastal  resources.  Proper  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  high  seas, 
however,  is  something  else.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  everybody's  responsibility 
Is  nobody's  responsibility.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  obvious — and  more  pregnant 
with  danger  for  the  resources — than  in 
the  area  of  management  of  the  resources 
of  the  high  seas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  FAD  Committee 
on  Fisheries  held  early  this  year  in 
Rome,  Italy,  Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman 
presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  State  of 
Ocean  Use  Management."  In  It  he  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  management  of  the  high  seas 
resources.  Dr.  Chapman's  paper  was  In- 
teresting to  me.  and  it  was  most  Illumi- 
nating in  that  it  brought  into  focus  some 
of  the  problems  we  will  face  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  this  paper  should  be 
read  by  everyone  who  shares  my  con- 
cern for  our  coimtry 's  future  use  of  the 
ocean's  resources.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  State  of  Ocean  Use  Management 
(By  Dr.  Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman,  for  pres- 
entation to  the  second  session  of  the  PAO 
Committee  on  Fisheries,  Rome.  April  24, 
1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  be  asked  to  address  this  assembly.  Prom 
what  I  say  later  on  you  will  see  the  Impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Fisheries. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on 
International  fishery  afTaira  with  nearly  all 
of   you   on   other   occasions   over   the   past 


thirty-odd  years  eltlier  In  these  halls,  or  at 
other  meetings  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Often 
this  has  been  as  a  member  of  a  delegation 
of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  as  an 
Individual  acting  In  the  role  of  an  Inde- 
pendent expert.  It  Is  necessary  to  state  quite 
flatly  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  that 
I  am  here  today  as  a  very  independent  ex- 
pert. I  have  no  idea  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  in  agreement  with  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  that  of  any 
other  entity  wiUi  which  I  am  associated 
professionaUy. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  asked  me  to  speak  today 
on  the  state  of  ocean  use  management  in  the 
world,  the  possible  Impact  on  this  of  the 
several  forces  clustering  around  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  8  December,  1966,  on 
"Resources  of  the  Sea,"  the  moving  events 
and  the  forces  at  work  on  these  matters  in- 
ternally in  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  related  matters. 

This  Is,  to  coin  a  phrase,  a  wriggling  mass 
of  very  lively  worms,  and  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion each  worm  is  found  to  have  a  head  on 
both  ends  full  of  sharp  teeth  ready  to  snap 
oS  prodding  fingers.  It  is  therefore  with  some 
trepidation  that  I  began  my  prodding,  and 
take  care  to  absolve  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else,  from  blame  for  what 
I  will  say.  After  careful  examination  and  long 
study  I  do  not  know  what  United  States 
policy,  if  any,  is  on  very  many  of  these  things 
anyway. 

SOME  OCEAN  USE  INTEKESTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

It  is  useful  at  first  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  several  forces  at  work  In  this  field  of 
international  relations,  particularly  In  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  and  dealt  with  Independ- 
ently. Among  these  are: 

1.  The  nuclear  powered  submarine 

The  chief  thing  about  the  nuclear  powered 
submarine  Is  that  once  it  goes  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  and  Is  lost  track  of  there 
is  no  existing  technology  by  which  it  can  be 
found  again  tintil  it  wants  to  be  found. 
Loaded  with  its  armament  of  nuclear  tipped 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  it  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  damage  even  to  the  inner- 
most reaches  of  the  largest  land  masses. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  this  sensitive  subject 
save  to  say  that  the  problem  navies  have  in 
detecting  and  catching  submarines  is  not 
conceptually  dissimilar  from  that  which  fish- 
ermen have  In  detecting  and  catching  fish. 
Both  wish  to  lower  their  cost  per  ton  of 
catching,  and  both  require  about  the  same 
sort  of  information  and  understanding  of 
the  ocean  environment  with  which  to  do  so. 
The  navies  have  greater  funds  and  research 
capabilities  at  their  service  than  do  the  fish- 
ery people,  or  anyone  else  dealing  with  the 
ocean,  and  a  major  factor  In  the  present  stir 
over  the  use  of  the  ocean  derives  from  spin- 
offs of  new  knowledge  of  the  ocean  derived 
from  this  source  of  research  support  which 
are  now  reaching  the  civilian  economy. 
2.  The  weather 

A  wag  said  a  generation  or  two  ago,  that 
everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  It.  This  Is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  state  of  the  weather 
has  become  so  important  in  the  total  opera- 
tion of  our  present  complex  societies  that  it 
requires  to  be  capable  of  prediction  beyond 
the  current  theoretical  limits,  and  modified 
beneficially  when  and  where  possible.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  weather  occurs  forms  with  the  ocean  one 
integrated  heat  engine  in  which  most  of 
the  energy  although  ultimately  deriving  from 
the  sun,  comes  into  the  atmosphere  as  ef- 
fective force  indirectly  from  the  ocean. 

Having  understood,  this  fact  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  learn  how  the  ocean 
reservoired  energy  enters  the  atmosphere 
and  affects  its  movements  before  the  weather 
can  be  predicted  with  much  better  preci- 
sion, or  anything  much  can  be  done  about 


It.  But  it  is  Just  exactly  that  71%  of  the 
earth's  siu^ace  covered  by  salt  water  where 
there  are  the  least  weather  stations  and  ob- 
servation {joints.  The  enormous  expanses  of 
the  South  Pacific  are  the  largest  reservoir 
of  solar  energy  on  this  planet.  The  effects 
of  Its  energy  fiuxes  on  planetary  weather  are 
bound  to  be  considerable,  but  we  know  the 
least  about  this  piece  of  water  that  we  do  of 
any  ocean,  and  very  little,  Indeed,  about  the 
energy  fluxes  within  its  complex  structure, 
or  between  It  and  the  atmosphere.  Nor  do 
we  have  observation  stations  in  it  yet  to  find 
out. 

The  same  is  largely  true  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  southern  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
boundaryless  seas  of  Antarctica.  The  south- 
ern hemisphere  is  the  water  hemisphere 
where  the  most  of  the  energy  to  drive  the 
atmosphere  Is  received  and  reservoired,  but 
the  observation  points  to  keep  track  of  the 
energy  fiuxes  that  drive  the  air  and  make  the 
weather  are  mostly  on  land  in  the  land 
hemisphere  of  the  North.  So  are  the  meteor- 
ologists. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  meteorologlste  must 
get  to  sea,  they  must  go  south,  and  they 
must  establish  observation  points  In  the 
ocean.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  moment  that 
our  government  has  been  restructured,  by  a 
combination  of  sea  and  air  activities  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  into  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, in  order  to  deal  with  this  problem  more 
effectively.  This  Is  not  the  end  yet  of  re- 
structuring the  United  States  Government 
to  achieve  this  objective,  and  similar  activi- 
ties are  being  undertaken  in  other  govern- 
ments. This  is  having  an  impact  on  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  and 
through  this  on  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  dealing  today. 

In  essence  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
oceanographers  and  meteorologists  to  keep, 
or  be  kept,  separately  in  their  respecUve 
ivory  towers.  It  turns  out  that  they  are 
studying  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing, 
the  ocean-atmosphere  heat  engine,  and 
neither  can  understand  its  part  until  they 
work  together.  It  also  turns  out  that  their 
customers  who  pay  the  bills  want  them  both 
to  come  down  out  of  their  ivory  towers  and 
begin  producing  useful  results. 

As  an  underlining  of  the  last  comment, 
the  United  States  Navy  has  felt  that  Its  need 
for  advanced  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
weather  predictive  capabilities  was  so  urgent 
that  It  could  not  await  these  adjustments  in 
the  civilian  sector.  Accordingly,  it  has  es- 
tablished Its  own  analytical  and  predictive 
service  respecting  ocean  air  and  weather  on 
a  world  wide  basis.  Prom  this  the  fisheries 
are  beginning  to  obtain  assistance  of  sub- 
stantial economic  importance  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

3.  The  exploration  of  space 
The  amount  of  money  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  by  the  United  States  Is  so 
vast  that  the  bookkeeping  system  devised 
to  manage  It,  as  carefully  as  that  is  struc- 
tured, does  not  have  a  screen  fine  enough 
to  detect  the  tiny  amount  of  money  spent  on 
ocean  fishery  research  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

This  enormous  scientific  and  technological 
effort  is  beginning  to  have  spin-offs  that  are 
in  the  process  of  changing  the  whole  attitude 
in  the  United  States  toward  the  ocean  and 
its  use.  The  whirling  satellites,  and  the  com- 
puter systems  that  track,  support  and  in- 
struct them,  have  turned  back  upon  the  earth 
with  their  sensory  apparatl  and  are  in  the 
process  of  Illustrating  that  this  Is  the  cheap- 
est way  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the 
ocean,  the  atmosphere,  and  on  land,  if  not 
the  only  effective  way.  As  Wernher  von  Braun 
has  pKJlnted  out,  the  fuel  cost  of  launching 
a  satellite  is  pretty  expensive,  but  by  the 
time  It  \&  in  orbit  a  year  the  mileage  it  gete 
per  gallon  would  put  a  Volkswagen  to  shame. 
The  TIROS  satellites  pour  in  weather  in- 
formation from  the  whole  atmosphere  more 
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rapidly  than  It  yet  can  be  assimilated  and 
used.  The  Advanced  Technology  Satellite  I 
Is  poised  motionless  above  the  Pacific  send- 
ing t>ack  most  instructive  pictures,  as  one 
of  Ita  Mveral  missions,  covering  half  the 
earth  »t  whatever  time  Interval  is  wanted 
and  it  la  only  the  first  of  a  family  of  similar 
work  horse  satellites  The  navigational  satel- 
lites permit  precision  of  positioning  at  sea 
that  la  breath  taking  and  approximately 
instantaneously  The  Comsat,  satellites  will 
permit  the  projection  of  charts  or  informa- 
tion in  any  form  from  any  place  on  earth 
to  any  other  place  i  for  instance  at  sea>  In- 
stantaneously. Satellites  to  interrogate  auto- 
matically unmanned  observational  buoys 
moored  or  drifting  in  the  sea  will  be  aloft 
before  the  buoy  systems  axe  at  sea.  and  the 
latter  are  In  the  process  of  going  to  sea. 
Satellite  cameras  with  special  film  and  multi- 
spectral  capabilities  are  in  development  or  in 
use  that  can  penetrate  the  cloud  cover,  de- 
tect Individual  wh.^les,  or  patches  of  plank- 
ton, or  schools  of  fish,  or  changes  In  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  ocean,  or  "fronts" 
In  the  ocean,  or  many  other  useful  things 
beyond  mention  Computer  systems  to  asslm- 
Uate.  store,  manipulate  and  put  into  useful 
form  these  enormous  m.asses  of  data  In  real 
time  are  under  development  which  will  have 
500-700  times  the  speed  of  exiting  computer 
systems. 

The  collaboration  between  space  scientists. 
navy  scientists,  weather  scientists,  fishery 
scientists,  and  oceanographers  which  will  be 
required  to  make  efficient  use  of  these  mag- 
nificent new  capabilities  is  struggling  along 
In  Its  Initial  stages,  but  it  has  begun  In  my 
view  this  development  from  sfjace  explora- 
tion looking  backward  at  this  planet  will 
revolutionize  our  concepts  of  the  u.se  of  the 
sea  within  ten  years,  and  probably  before 
then.  1  do  not  know  what  the  new  concepts 
will  b«  or  what  form  of  management  will  be 
required  to  use  thi.s  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  most  effectively. 
4.  Petroleum 
While  oil  was  recovered  from  offshore  pools 
as  early  as  1894  in  California  this  was  from 
Blant  dxUllng  rigs  ashore  or  un  wooden 
wharves,  and  the  first  pra'-ttral  extraction 
from  platforms  over  the  water  was  In  Vene- 
zuela In  the  19303.  This  pr.icl.ce  spread  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Te.x.is  and  Louisiana 
In  that  decade  and  during  the  1940s  The 
first  seismic  exploration  out  of  sight  of  land 
took  place  in  1944.  and  the  first  well  was 
drilled  out  of  sight  of  land  In  1946  To  date 
the  oil  Industry  has  invested  ab<^ut  »10  bl'.Uon 
In  offshore  activity  throughout  the  world  and 
about  UTo  of  all  the  oil  ani  e  "  of  all  the 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  world  at  present 
cornea  from  offshore  deposiw  It  is  estimated 
that  within  20  years  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  the  oil  and  gas  used  will  come  from  these 
sources,  and  perhaps  as  mu.h  as  10  esti- 
mates have  been  made  that  the  offshore 
American  deposits  alone  amount  to  2.000 
billion  barrels.  In  these  clep<.islts  is  the  energy 
to  change  the  world  politically,  socially,  eco- 
nomically and  diplomatically  It  Inevitably 
will. 

It  la  characteristic  of  large  oil  company 
psychology  and  busme.'-.s  prac-lces  that  they 
need  the  ownership  or  exclusive  usage  rights 
of  deposits  before  they  will  make  the  very 
large  capital  investments  that  they  must  to 
bring  the  resources  to  use  They  do  not  really 
care  what  governmental  entity  owns  or  has 
sovereignty  over  the  deposits  so  long  as  they 
can  obtain  a  piece  of  paper  that  they  can 
rhow  to  their  bankers  Indicating  that  they 
have  exclusive  usage  rlghu  to  specific  depos- 
its for  a  specified  length  of  time. 

When  the  oil  rigs  began  m.ovlng  out  to  sea 
In  the  I930's  it  was  not  clear  that  any  gov- 
emn\ent  had  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  any 
oil  deposit  more  than  3  miles  from  dry  land. 
and  within  that  limit  in  the  United  States  it 
was  not  clear  whether  the  Federal  or  State 
Oovemments  had  title  This  was  one  of  the 
two  originating   forces  of   the   two  Truman 


Proclamations  of  September.  1945.  which  so 
agitated  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  and  Interna- 
tional activities  related  thereto,  from  that 
date  through  the  second  conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  In   1960.    (and  still  Is  doing 

BO)  . 

The  1958  Convention  on  the  C<jntlnental 
Shelf  settled  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
coiistal  nation  over  the  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  out  to  a  water  depth  of  200 
meters  with  pretty  fair  clarity  and  this  (with 
legislation  In  appropriate  municipal  law 
fields)  settled  the  petroleum  Jurisdiction 
problem  for  the  stage  of  then  existing  te<:h- 
nology. 

But  the  Convention  further  gave  to  the 
coastal  nation  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the 
resources  of  the  seabed  adjacent  thereto  to 
a  distance  where  the  depth  of  the  super- 
jacent water  admitted  of  the  use  of  the  re- 
source. Technology  has  moved  on.  Drilling 
ca.n  now  be  done  In  any  depth  of  water  If 
one  wished  to  spend  the  necessary  money. 
One  oil  company  has  experimentally  drilled 
In  l.OOO  feet  of  water  off  the  California  coast 
and  has  applied  for  a  lease  to  work  deposits 
lying  at  greater  depth  than  200  meters.  The 
petroleum  people  are  again  getting  nervous 
ns  to  what  government  has  Jurl.sdictlon  over 
the  oil  deposits  out  where  their  advancing 
technology  Is  leading  them.  It  Is  no  longer 
certain  that  there  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  oil 
under  quite  deep  water  If  there  Is.  teohnol- 
ogv  can  get  it  out  ;is  soon  as  the  price  Is 
right.  The  technology  must  have  a  piece  of 
paper  showing  exclusive  usage  rights  or  the 
bankers  will  not  provide  the  capital  to  make 
It  work.  Thus  this  enormoua  force  Is  again 
at  work  on  international  law. 

5.  Manganese  nodulfn.  etc. 
Ocean  exploration  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
turned  up  all  sorts  of  mineral  deposits  lying 
on  the  sea  bed  Since  the  coming  Into  force 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
these  resources  of  the  continental  shelf  are 
no  trouble  from  a  Jurldlclal  stanap<JiUl.  other 
than  the  loose  Jurldiclal  outer  boundary  of 
the  contineiiUU  shelf  noted  above.  Fortu- 
nately the  continental  slope  does  not  seem 
to  be  crowded  with  surface  mineral  deposits 
as  it  may  be  with  petroleum. 

But  the  deep  sea  bed  has  many  things  upon 
It.  including  deposits  of  what  are  called 
managenese  nodules,  in  such  vast  quantities 
as  to  be  beyond  my  comprehension.  These 
manganese  nodules  are  actually  ores  which 
also  contain  Iron,  nlckle.  cobalt,  vanadium 
and  other  things.  Not  only  are  these  deposits 
so  viw.1  as  to  be  beycnd  the  needs  of  present 
l.ilai  world  industry,  but  there  Is  the  suspi- 
cion among  scientists  that  they  may  be 
growing  more  rapidly  than  world  Industry  Is 
using  some  of  the  more  valuable  compo- 
nents. 

These  vast  ore  deposits  are  only  barely  be- 
yond present  economic  reach.  There  seems 
to  be  fair  agretment  that  existing  tchrolo^y 
could  gel  them  out  if  the  price  were  right. 
that  the  pr.ce  is  likely  to  be  right  within  20 
years,  possibly  within  ten.  and  even  might 
he  within  five  Very  large  mining  concerns 
are  strlously  Uiqulriug  Into  the  subject. 

Who  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  resources? 
The  mining  companies  have  somewhat  the 
same  psychology  of  only  working  owned  re- 
sriurces  that  the  oil  companies  have  Their 
Interest  Is  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  development  step  any  of  them  takes  to 
practlc.illy  harvest  these  nodiUee  will  require 
the  employment  of  between  »50  million  and 
tioo  milli'jn. 

Tlie  new  knowledge  about  there  deep-sea 
deposits  had  a  major  Input  to  the  ptis-sage 
of  the  UN.  Resolution  on  the  Resources  of 
the  Sea. 

6  The  welfare  of  tfie  United  Sations 
While  the  whole  United  Nations  structure 
Is  a  s<jurce  of  controversy  In  the  United 
States  electorate,  as  It  Is  In  that  of  some 
other  countries,  there  Is  a  large,  vocal,  and 
politically  adept  segment  which,  for  a  variety 


of  reasons,  wants  the  whole  United  Nations 
stnicture  not  only  strengthened  by  more 
funds,  but  by  having  Independent  sources 
of  financing.  One  way  that  this  could  be 
done  would  be  to  turn  over  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  the  United  Nations  of  the  mineral 
resources  under  the  high  seas,  which  would 
at  least  Include  the  nodules  on  the  deep-sea 
floor.  It  could  then  license  their  extraction 
and  derive  revenue  from  so  doing.  TtiLs  would 
not  yield  much  revenue  now,  but  in  twenty 
years  time  It  might  well  pay  the  full  costs 
of  the  United  Nations  at  a  higher  level  of 
activity  than  now  obtains,  and  In  fifty  years 
the  revenues  might   be  handsome  Indeed. 

If  one  Is  to  credit  the  speech  of  Senator 
Prank  Church,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Ia>t  General 
.A.=sembly  of  the  United  Nation.'^,  m.ide  before 
the  L^nlted  States  Senate  after  the  deed,  a 
prlnflple  Impellant  for  the  resolution  on  the 
"Resources  of  the  Sea"  was  to  begin  the 
action  which  would  result  In  the  United 
Nations  becoming  adequately  and  Independ- 
ently financed  by  giving  it  exclusive  Ju.'ls- 
dlction  over  the  mineral  resources  under  the 
high  seas. 

7.  iVcf  eronornir  yirld.  or  rent,  from  the  har- 
veil  of  the  living  resources  of  tlie  sea 
About  fifteen  years  ago  academic  econo- 
mists discovered  that  fisheries  lying  In  the 
high  seas  were  common  property  resources, 
that  they  were  open  to  all  comers  on  an 
etiual  fooling,  and  that  fishermen  tended  to 
enter  any  fishery  until  the  total  value  of  the 
harvest  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  tiiklng  It, 
and  the  average  return  was  equal  to  the  aver- 
afe  cost.  Thus  there  was  no  net  economic 
yield  (rent,  or  excess  value  of  harvest  over  the 
cost  of  catching  Iti  from  a  fishery  naturally 
stabilized  In  this  fashion.  It  was  also  demon- 
strated that  the  |x)lnt  of  net  economic  yield 
Is  always  al  a  lower  level  of  effort  and  catch 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
sustiilnable  physical  yield  from  the  fishery. 
The  fishery  scientists  had  dl-scovered  thU 
twenty  years  previously  and  also  found  that 
they  could  do  nothing  about  It  because  of 
the  general  plg-headedness  of  man  organized 
Into  soi'letles. 

The  concept  of  maximum  net  economic 
yield,  and  of  maximum  sustainable  physical 
yield  from  common  property  fishery  resources 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  thus  cannot  both 
be  accomplished.  The  economists  believe  that 
the  net  economic  yield  should  be  maximized; 
the  nations  so  far  are  only  able  to  agree  that 
the  physical  yield  should  be  maximized. 

The  econ  mist's  advocacy  has  been  gen- 
eralized to  the  following  logic: 

(ai  entry  Into  any  fishery  should  be  lim- 
ited when  this  Is  required  to  maximize  the 
net  economic  yield  from  It. 

(b)  since  limitation  of  entry  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged unless  the  resource  (or  access  to  Iti 
Is  owned  by  some  entity  (or  under  lis  ei- 
cl'.islve  Jurisdiction),  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas  should  be  put  under  the  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  a  single  managing  agency 
as  such  treatment  Is  deslrecL 

(c)  because  of  the  excessive  mobUlty  of 
many  such  resources,  and  other  practical 
problems,  the  single  managing  agency  should 
be  the  United  Nations,  and  to  It  should  be 
given  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  each  such 
resource  to  be  managed  In  this  manner. 
And. 

(d)  the  revenue  received  by  the  United 
Nations  from  the  operation  of  the  world 
fisheries  In  this  manner  would  be  divided 
out  or  used  In  some  manner  agreed  upon 
In  the  United  Nations. 

This    argument    had    considerable   Impact 
on  the  action  leading  up  to  the  pas-sage  by 
the   Oeneral   A.ssembly  of  the  resolution  on 
the  'Resources  of  the  Sea". 
8.  Dn  i.'iion  of  the  common  xcealth  of  the  KO. 

If  there  were  no  minerals  under  the  sea. 
and  If  there  were  no  economists  in  any  s**" 
clety.  there  would  stUl  be  an  argument  about 
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the  division  of  the  wealth  of  the  sea  upon 
which  the  nations  have  never  agreed,  and 
that  Is  the  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  lying 
in  the  high  seas. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  wanting 
lurlsdlctlon  over  fisheries  In  the  high  seas, 
or  anywhere  else.  The  first  Is  to  prevent  them 
irom  being  overfished,  and  the  second  Is  to 
gain  special  economic  or  social  benefit  from 
acquiring  preferential  access  to  the  resource. 
The  nations  reached  agreement  in  the  1958 
■Convention  on  Pishing  and  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea"  that 
they  all  had  a  duty  to  conserve  the  sea  fish- 
eries and  they  agreed  to  a  definition  of 
what  conservation  was. 

They  also  agreed  on  a  quite  good  mecha- 
nism for  solving  disputes  arising  from  con- 
servation practices  or  the  need  therefore,  and 
the  details  which  they  had  agreed  to  re- 
specting this.  One  important  group  of  voting 
nations  did  not  agree  to  the  compulsory 
nature  of  the  arbitral  procedure  that  the 
others  agreed  to  but  agreed  with  the  other 
principles  Involved  In  the  Convention.  Thus 
an  agreed  mechanism  Is  available  among  the 
nations  for  attending  to  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  need  to  conserve  high  seas  fisheries 
resources  and  everybody  is  in  accord  that 
they  will  80  conserve.  That  Convention  does 
not  touch  upon  the  subject  of  dividing  up 
the  benefits  of  the  conservation — the  fish 
among  the  nations.  In  matter  of  fact  the 
1958  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was 
unable  to  agree  on  any  formula  covering 
Jurisdiction  by  the  coastal  nation  over  fish- 
eries lying  In  the  adjacent  high  seas,  and  the 
I960  Conference,  called  to  deal  only  with 
that  problem  and  the  related  problem  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  also  ended  In 
no  agreement. 

Three  mam  ways  have  been  suggested  to 
deal  with  this  problem: 

1.  Divide  up  the  ocean  for  purposes  of  fish- 
ery Jurisdiction  into  national  sectors.  This 
Is  generally  referred  to  as  the  200  mile  sys- 
tem, or  the  epicontinental  sea  system,  or  the 
continental  shelf  system,  but  Its  principles 
would  never  be  satisfied  without  giving  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  the  coastal  state  to 
dsberles  lying  off  Its  coast  up  to  the  bound- 
ary of  the  opposite  nation's  zone  of  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction. 

2.  Give  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  high 
seas  fisheries  to  the  United  Nations  as  the 
proper  representative  of  the  community  of 
nations  now  having  ownership  of  the  re- 
sources. In  accordance  with  existing  Inter- 
national law.  Or, 

3.  Settle  disputes  arising  from  this  ques- 
tion by  agreement  among  the  affected  na- 
tions in  accordance  with  any  of  the  normal 
methods  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  nations  provided  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or  by  normal  diplo- 
matic procedures,  and  under  the  agreed  In- 
junction contained  In  article  2  of  the  "Con- 
vention on  the  High  Seas"  which  reads: 
"These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  general  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  shall  be  exercised  by  all  States 
with  reasonable  regard  to  the  Interests  ot 
other  States  In  their  exercise  of  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas". 

Weak  fishing  nations  generally  tend  to 
favor  the  first  alternative  listed  above  In 
order  to  protect  their  fishing  Industry  from 
competition  on  the  high  seas  from  the  fish- 
ermen of  stronger  fishing  nations.  The  United 
States  is  a  weak  fishing  nation.  The  fisher- 
men of  many  nations  are  fishing  increasingly 
off  Its  coasts  on  the  same  grounds  with  Its 
fishermen.  The  United  States  does  not  choose 
to  take  the  steps  other  nations  take  to 
strengthen  their  fisheries.  Accordingly  the 
internal  political  thrust  to  declare  broad 
zones  of  exclusive  fishery  jurisdiction  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  grows  steadily 
stronger.  The  effect  was  noted  by  the  last 
Congress  adopting  a  12  mile  fisheries  zone  for 
the  United  States.  The  same  sort  of  forces 
are  at  work  in  many  member  countries.  This 


was  a  major  force  In  the  adoption  of  the 
Resolution  on  the  "Resoxirces  of  the  Sea". 

Strong  fishing  countries,  and  long-range 
fishermen,  generally  oppose  this  first  alterna- 
tive. While  no  nation  yet  officially  espouses 
the  second  alternative,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  Is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  long 
range  fishermen  that  the  second  alternative 
is  better  for  them  than  the  first,  if  It  comes 
to  a  show  down,  and  they  might  be  better 
off  in  the  long  run  to  join  in  with  the  oil  peo- 
ple, the  mineral  people,  the  people  who  want 
a  strong  Independent  United  Nations,  and 
the  economists  who  want  to  maximize  the 
net  economic  yield  from  the  world  fisheries 
and  turn  the  total  job  of  management  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas  fisheries  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  third  alternative  Is  simply  not  work- 
ing very  well.  Nations  do  not  wish  to  take 
cases  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
or  to  arbitration,  unless  they  have  a  better 
chance  to  win  there  than  by  what  they  are 
doing.  It  takes  two  sides  in  agreement  to  do 
either.  Nations  do  not  like  to  put  their  fish- 
ermen under  international  regulation  unless 
all  fishermen  in  the  fishery  are  to  be  treated 
equally  by  the  regulation.  Nations  do  not 
like  to  put  their  fishermen  under  regulation 
even  to  provide  the  conservation  they  have 
agreed  to  provide  unless  the  scientific  needs 
for  the  regula-tlons  are  established,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  put  up  the  money  required  to 
do  the  research  needed  to  either  determine 
the  need  for  regulation  or  the  form  it  should 
take. 

The  means  for  governance  and  rational 
management  of  the  world  fisheries  are  simply 
not  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  increasing  total  fishing  effort  are 
accumulating,  and  this  was  a  major  force 
behind  the  passage  of  VcLt  resolution  on 
"Resources  of  the  Sea". 

9.  Protein  malnufrtfion 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
in  nations  where  protein  malnutrition  is 
endemic.  This  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  major  public  health  problem  in  the 
world,  and  as  lying  at  the  root  of  slowness 
in  social  and  economic  development  In  a 
good  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Ocean  research,  over  the  past  ten  years 
in  particular,  has  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  very  large  under  utilized  resources  in  the 
sea  off  many  of  the  countries  whose  people 
suffer  from  protein  malnutrition.  These  na- 
tions want  that  fish  for  their  people.  Ocean 
research  has  also  demonstrated  that  the 
ocean  is  naturally  producing  more  animal 
protein  per  year  than  several  times  the 
present  world  population  could  consume,  and 
that  the  protein  malnutrition  problem  arises 
from  socio-economic,  and  not  supply,  prob- 
lems. 

This  was  a  very  strong  force  Involved  In 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  the  "Re- 
sources of  the  Sea".  A  little  research  vrtll 
reveal  that  the  whole  group  of  resource  sur- 
vey resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, of  which  this  is  one,  stems  from 
work  by  the  ECOSOC  sponsored  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development,  which  arose 
from  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Development,  which  very  nearly  did  not  get 
adjourned  because  of  the  demands  by  the 
developing  nations  for  a  more  equitable  di- 
vision of  world  resources  between  the  halves 
and  the  have-nots. 

10.  Protection  of  foreign  exchange  balances 
While  the  peoples  of  the  developing  na- 
tions need  more  animal  protein  the  peoples 
of  the  industrialized  nations  want  more, 
and  they  have  the  disposable  income  with 
which  to  pay  for  it.  Without  exception,  as 
the  level  of  economy  In  a  nation  has  gone 
up  the  demand  for  animal  protein  has  also, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  greater  demand  for 
fish  either  as  fish  meal  with  which  to  in- 
crease   live   stock   production    or   as   direct 


htmian  food.  This,  again,  has  led  to  many 
nations  strongly  supporting  their  long  range 
fishing  fleets  either  through  subsidies  or 
otherwise.  This  trend  Is,  If  anything,  increas- 
ing. The  nations  who  subsidize  their  fleets 
do  so  to  protect  their  foreign  exchange  bal- 
ances either  by  producing  flsh  within  their 
own  currency  regime  or  by  creating  exporta- 
ble commodities  that  will  earn  foreign  ex- 
change. 

This  is  a  very  powerful  force  In  all  of 
these  matters  dealing  with  the  use  of  the 
sea.  In  the  United  States  It  has  also  been 
powerful  but  In  a  reverse  way  from  in  most 
countries.  The  use  of  fish  in  the  United 
States  has  also  inclined  steadily  upward  but 
there  has  been  no  effective  subsidy  of  the 
fisheries  and  little  protection  In  the  United 
States  market  against  Imports.  The  result 
has  been  steadily  Increased  Imports  which 
now  exceed  domestic  production.  The  con- 
nected result  Is  weak  domestic  fisheries 
which  lead  to  pressure  for  protection  against 
foreign  fishermen  and  extension  of  fishery 
jurisdiction  to  the  adjacent  high  seas. 

A  curious  factor  is  that  the  United  States 
Government,  which  worries  out  loud  a  great 
deal  about  its  negative  foreign  exchange 
balance,  has  never  considered  this  seriously 
against  the  cost  of  Its  flsh  imports.  Last 
year  Its  foreign  exchange  deficit  was  about 
$1.4  billion  and  Its  fish  bill  was  about  »600 
million. 

11.  The  exuberance  of  man 
Make  no  mistake  about  It  Americans,  as 
well  as  some  others,  are  determined  to  learn 
how  to  live,  play,  and  work  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  scientific  part  of  this  prob- 
lem is  already  solved  down  to  depths  as 
great  as  the  depths  over  the  continental 
shelf,  or  a  little  greater,  and  even  the  main 
technological  problems  are  pretty  well  In 
hand.  Costeau's  experlmente  go  on  and  so 
do  those  of  the  United  States  Navy  In  their 
Sea  Labs.  Great  Resources  are  now  being 
devoted  to  the  latter. 

This  Is  Initiated  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  naval  problems,  such  as  submarine 
rescue  work  and  recovering  things  from  the 
bottom,  etc..  but  the  drive  Is  much  greater 
than  this.  The  beneficial  spinoffs  of  such 
work  to  the  civilian  economy  In  oil  drilling, 
mining,  and  a  variety  of  such  things  is  so 
imminent  and  great  that  this  work  would 
likely  go  forward  now  without  very  strong 
Navy  support.  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest 
force  in  this  push  is  just  the  curiosity,  ex- 
uberance and  drive  of  man  to  conquer  an- 
other environment  and  prove  to  himself  he 
can  live  there.  The  other  adventures  of  this 
sort  on  this  planet  are  pretty  well  used  up. 
Another  aspect  of  this  same  thing  is  the 
growing  number  of  submerslbles  with  in- 
creasing depth  range.  Most  of  these  are  being 
built  by,  and  are  owned  by,  private  com- 
panies, although  most  still  have  some  sort 
of  public  support.  The  families  of  submersl- 
bles built,  being  built,  and  planned,  contain 
examples  that  will  work  at  all  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

The  technology  of  building  submerslbles 
Is  growing  so  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
that  there  Is  good  reason  to  expect  submers- 
lbles, capable  of  going  rather  deep,  to  be 
within  the  price  range  of  private  persons 
for  recreation  or  business  In  the  reasonably 
near  future.  Recreation  In  and  on  the  sea  in 
the  United  States  Is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
others  from  outside  can  hardly  realize  the 
thrust  of  It  on  ocean  affairs.  Boating  and 
fishing  of  all  sorts  Increase  steadily, 
and  scuba  diving  Is  practiced  by  literally 
thousands.  Diving  saucers,  and  do  It  your- 
self submerslbles,  seem  next  on  the  list.  It  is 
BtlU  hard  for  me  to  Imagine  man  Uvlng 
under  the  sea  by  choice  for  extended  periods 
of  time,  but  I  no  longer  disbelieve  It  will 
come  about. 

This  general  exuberance  about  the  sea 
among  the  general  populace  is  one  of  the 
very    strongest   factors    driving   the    United 
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state*  toward  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
ocean. 

12.  THe  Organization  of  International  Ocean 
Science  AlJairs 
It  la  not  breaking  a  confidence  to  say  that 
the  American  ocean  research  community  Is. 
and  has  been,  dissatisfied  with  the  organi- 
zation of  International  ocean  science  aflalrs. 
The  experience  gained  during  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  convinced  It*  lead- 
ers of  the  necessity  f'lr  better  means  of  col- 
laboratlona  with  their  colleagues  In  other 
countries,  not  least  with  their  Russian  col- 
leagues. 

In  1957  this  group  <-,{  leaders  were  or- 
ganized Into  the  C<->nimlt,tee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  U  3.  Natlo>nal  Aciidemy  of 
Sclencee  (NASCOi  and  part  of  them  bei:.uT.e 
members  of  the  Sclentiac  Committee  on 
Ocean  Research  (SCORi  of  the  International 
Council  of  Sclentiac  Unions  (ICSU).  The 
first  report  of  NASCO  in  1959  was  received 
with  great  acclaim  In  the  United  States 
Congress  and  elsewhere  and  many  of  its  rec- 
ommendations came  to  fruition  rather  rap- 
Idly.  There  was  a  tremendous  surge  for- 
ward In  ocean  research  support  on  the  fed- 
eral level.  One  mea.sure  of  this  Is  money  In 
Fiscal  Year  1958  the  Federal  Budget  for 
oceanography  was  $21  million  and  In  Fiscal 
Year  1967  It  was  «22l  million,  an  Increase 
by  a  factor  of  ten  in  9  years  The  budget 
request  for  the  .same  sort  of  work  In  Fiscal 
Year  1968  Is  »277  5  million  But  in  the  mean- 
time other  things  have  been  added  and  the 
budget  request  for  the  whole  Federal  marine 
science  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  is  $462  3 
million. 

One  1959  NASCO  recommendation  that 
failed  was  the  request  U^  est.ibllsh  a  World 
Oceanographlc  Organization  within  the 
United  Nations  family  to  house  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  ocean  science  affairs  The 
Department  of  State  refused  at  the  time  to 
adopt  this  as  a  part  of  United  States  policy 
and  the  oceanographers  were  told  to  find  a 
place  for  their  worthy  objective.  International 
oceaBography.  in  an  existing  specialized 
agency.  The  Fisheries  Division  of  PAO  was 
weak  In  environmental  science  and  they  were 
fearful  of  being  dominated  there  by  De- 
partments or  Ministries  of  .\grlculture.  The 
World  Meteorological  Organization  was  dom- 
inated then  by  governmental  weather  bu- 
reaus, meteorologists  had  not  become  so  im- 
bued yet  with  ocean  enthusiasm,  and  the 
oceanographers  were  afraid  of  being  domi- 
nated by  weather  bureau  types.  They  ended 
■up  In  a  semi-autonomous  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographlc   Commission   in    UNHSCO. 

Tbls  has  not  worked  to  their  full  satisfac- 
tion. UNESCO  they  found  to  be  pretty  well 
run  as  to  policy  by  Ministries  of  Education; 
IOC  did  not  grow  as  actively  as  desired.  WMO 
became  Increasingly  involved  with  the  ocean. 
especially  with  the  large  new  program  in- 
volving "World  Weather  Watch'.  FAO  reor- 
ganized Its  fishery  work,  elevated  it  to  De- 
partmental status,  funded  it  better,  formed 
first  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Re- 
sources Research  and  then  the  Committee 
on  Fisheries,  and  generally  became  more  ef- 
fective in  the  ocean  resource  field.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  of  the  United  Nations  came  into 
being  and  Increasingly  began  funding  a  great 
deal  of  ocean  resources  research.  All  of  these 
programs  went  to  FAO  and  not  UNESCO  be- 
cause the  member  nations  were  Interested  in 
fish  production  and  not  very  much  In  sci- 
ence. Even  the  training  program  in  UNESCO- 
IOC  became  rather  heavily  slanted  to  the 
fishery  side  because  that  was  what  the  mem- 
ber countries  In  the  developing  world  wanted. 
IOC  and  Department  of  Oceanography  In 
UNESCO  worked  very  hard  and  very  well.  It 
simply  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
International  aspects  of  ocean  research  and 
use.  The  funding  for  ocean  research  In  the 
United  States  increased  by  a  factor  of  ten 
and  increased  rather  sharply  in  several  other 
countries  as  well.  The  very  nature  of  ocean 
science   activities  changed   dtxrlng  a  period 


of  five  years  from  a  status  well  described  by 
the  term  oceanography  to  a  status  better 
described  by  the  term  Marine  Science  Af- 
fairs, which  included  ocean  engineering. 
ocean  technology,  and  the  conglomeration  of 
fishery,  mining,  petroleum,  weather,  space. 
recreation,  and  other  applications  spoken  of 
above  In  essence  the  thrust  was  to  much 
greater  scientific  effort  In.  under  and  over 
the  ocean  accompanied  by  an  even  greater 
effort  to  apply  the  advances  made  In  knowl- 
edge and  under.stanUlng  to  the  more  elfec- 
tlve  use  of  tlie  sea. 

The  full  upshot  of  all  this  can  be  ex- 
pressed better  in  NASCOs  own  words  from 
its  recent  comprehensive  report  of  last 
month : 

"Oceanography  1966 — .\chlevements  and 
Opportunities'.  NAS  NRC,  Ptibllcation  1492. 
1967    pp    183. 

"Some  major  problems  in  the  Interna- 
tional organization  of  marine  science,  how- 
ever, are  still  unsolved  Several  intergovern- 
mental organlziitlons  are  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  oceanography  that  are 
within  and  out.slde  of  the  United  Nations 
system  Coordination  among  these  organiza- 
tions remains  largely  unsucce.s-sful.  Since 
each  organization  communicates  with  a  dif- 
ferent national  bodv,  collaboration  among 
academic  scientists,  fishery  investii;ators.  and 
other  government  scientists  is  dlfflcult  to 
arrange. 

".Mthough  the  major  marine  programs 
within  the  United  Nations  are  In  UNESCO 
and  FAO,  in  neither  organization  Is  ocean- 
ography an  important  part  of  the  over-all 
effort  and  their  governing  bodies  and  top 
management  have  little  Interest  In  the  ma- 
rine field 

"Several  other  International  agenrles  are 
Involved  with  various  aspects  of  oceanog- 
raphy For  example,  ocean  research  related 
to  weather  and  climate  Is  of  Interest  to  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  activ- 
ities related  to  pollution  by  radio  active 
materials  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pollution 
by  some  Industrial  wastes  and  problems  re- 
lated to  marine  transportation  are  under 
the  purview  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization,  and  the  sup- 
port of  prelnvestment  marine  resources  sur- 
vey and  research  Is  a  function  of  the  Special 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations. 

"There  Is  no  adequ.ite  means  for  liaison 
among  these  numerous  international  enti- 
tles The  nearest  approximation  is  provided 
by  a  subcommittee  on  oceanography  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Coordination  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
"Fiaheriei  orffanizationa 
"In  addition  to  the  specialized  Interna- 
tional agencies  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
Intergovernmental  fisheries  organlz^itlons. 
Varying  In  function,  organization  and  status. 
such  organizations  have  been  set  up  from 
lime  to  time  when  two  or  more  nations  had 
a  marine  problem  for  whose  solution  no  other 
suitable  International  or  Intergovernmental 
body  existed — etc..  etc." 

The  upshot  of  all  of  this  w:is  NASCO's 
Recommendation  (p.  16)  : 

'A  world  oceanographlc  organization 
should  be  established  within  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  a  single  home  for  the 
various  marine  scientific  and  technological 
activities  now  lodged  in  several  branches  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies". 

THZ    ETTECTS 

In  the  above  words  I  have  set  out  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  twelve  most  impor- 
tant factors  influencing  actions  and  p>olicles 
within  the  United  Stales  respecting  the 
present  state  of  ocean  u.^e  management  I 
have  not  attempted  to  give  pro-  and  con- 
arguments  f'JT  the  views  expressed.  All  of 
them  had  an  input  into  the  actions  that  led 
to  the  United  States  delegation  sponsoring 
the  resolution  on  the  "Resources  of  the 
8ea."  Each   of  them   Is  quite  strong.   What 


relative  weight  any  one.  or  several,  had  on 
that  action  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  one  other  general  factor  at  large 
In  the  United  Sutes  that  may  have  been 
more  impwrtant  than  any  or  all  of  these  in 
that  action,  and  was  certainly  very  Impor- 
tant In  an  indirect  manner.  That  is  simply 
the  new  awareness  of  the  ocean  and  Its  pos- 
sible uses  .among  the  general  pitljllc  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  vast,  rather  Inchoate. 
enthusUism    for    it. 

Every  I.xrge  industrial  corp<3ration  in  the 
United  States  with  any  pride  or  get-up-and- 
go  at  all.  has  got  an  Ocean  Division.  Depart- 
ment or  Committee  Small  companies  by  the 
dozens  are  si>eciallzing  In  ocean  activities 
and  doing  well.  In  my  home  town  of  San 
Diego.  California,  not  the  largest  In  the 
world,  there  are  64  business  firms  engaged 
In  ocean  business  a^slde  fr<5m  the  Scrippe 
Institution  of  Oceanography  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Resources  of  the  University 
of  California,  two  large  laboratories  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  CorrunLsslon.  and  what  all  else  I  do 
not  know,  all  enthusiastically  being  pushed 
by  an  energetic  cxrean  Committee  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  the  State  of  California  Government 
there  Is  a  Governor's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Ocean  Resources  and  there  are  similar 
bodies  active  In  Hawaii,  Washington,  Flo- 
rida. M.aryland,  and  Ma.ssachusetts  that  I 
know   of    (and   probably   more). 

On  the  nat!on.al  level  the  Congress  last 
year  adopted  the  Sea  Gr.ant  College  Bill,  and 
a  bill  establishing  the  National  Council  on 
M.irine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment and  a  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
6.ime.  At  the  siime  time  a  Panel  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  published  a  major  planning 
study  entitled:  "EfTectlve  Use  of  the  Sea," 
under  the  White  House  seal. 

The  N.Ulonal  Council  on  Marine  Resotirces 
and  Engineering,  vigorously  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticipated In  actively  as  members  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  -Secretiiry  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  have 
met  frequently,  pushed  their  work  seriously, 
and  the  President  has  Just  sent  his  first 
report  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  to  the  Congress  (Marine  Sci- 
ence Affairs — A  Year  of  Transition,  the  White 
House,  157  pp  ) .  thus  making  the  third  nu- 
Jor  ocean  rcience  activity  and  planning  re- 
port Issued  in  less  than  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  National  Council  was  Instru- 
ment.U  in  the  United  States  supporting  the 
U.N.  resolution  on  the  "Resources  of  the 
Sea" 

Quite  aside  from  these  business  activities, 
and  activities  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
goveriunental  levels,  three  large  and  active 
national  profe^lonal  and  trade  associations 
have  heen  formed— The  Marine  Technological 
Society.  The  National  Oceanographlc  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Society  for  Ocean- 
ography. There  are  at  least  two  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  Institutes.  There  is  seldom  a  week 
goes  by  without  a  learned  sympoelum  or  pro- 
fesiilonal  meeting  of  some  sort  some  place  in 
the  country  on  some  aspect  of  ocean  activi- 
ties. Cities  and  Chambers  of  Conamerce 
around  the  rim  of  the  country  are  vieing  for 
new  oce.an  business  and  the  title  of  "Capital 
of  Oceanography,"  and  it  Is  a  comotose  uni- 
versity that  does  not  have  one  extension 
series  of  lectures  on  the  ocean,  at  least,  dur- 
ing  the  year. 

THE  V  N.  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  KESOUBCES  OF  THI 
SEA 

As  an  Individual,  although  I  am  active  In 
several  of  the  dozen  fields  touched  upon 
above,  I  think  It  was  a  serious  error  to  ha»« 
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pissed  a  resolution  such  as  that  of  the  U.N. 
oil  the  Resources  of  the  Sea  at  this  time.  I 
tuiiik  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  de- 
terred live  years,  or  perhaps  ten.  the  active 
debates  on  the  management  of  ocean  affair* 
that  will  now  arise  among  the  nations.  I  have 
several  reasons  for  this,  mostly  associated 
with  the  fishery  field  in  wluch  I  am  best 
acquainted.   Among   these   are: 

1.  EAO  Fisheries  Department 
The  Department  of  Fisheries  marks  a  major 
-eo-^anization  and  strengthening  of  inter- 
national lishenes  allalrs  in  FAO.  The  Direc- 
tjr  Ge:.erul  and  the  Council  of  FAO  have 
acted  in  good  l.iith.  and  with  energy  and 
aefputch.  in  carryi-.ig  out  this  reorgi.niZ.ition 
and  strengtbcnlng. 

The  new  Department  Is  less  than  two  years 
old  I  doubt  vcrv  much  i(  such  a  sharp  or- 
gimizalional  change  can  be  evaluated  in  any 
field  in  much  less  than  five  years  at  a  mini- 
mum I  do  not  know  liow  a  person  could 
recommend  very  prudently  how  these  new 
changes  should  be  changed  again  until  some 
further  experience  is  had  with  tlie  ones  we 
h.ive 

2.  The  special  fund 

There  has  been  a  vast  expansion  in  Pre- 
development  Fishery  surveys  in  the  develop- 
ing world  sponsored  by  the  Special  Fund  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  executed  by  FAO. 
The  rapid  surge  In  this  work  on  a  world-wide 
basis  has  not  only  severely  Wxed  FAO  but 
also  the  whole  world  pool  of  trained  persons 
capable  of  carrying  out  tliese  tasks.  Such  a 
rapid  expansion  of  affairs  cannot  be  handled 
with  ease  by  any  form  of  organization.  To 
accommodate  it  with  any  degree  of  success 
at  sll  has  put  severe  strains  on  the  head- 
quarters staff  and  regular  program  of  work 
at  PAO  Department  of  Fisheries.  It  is  the 
headquarters  sUff  and  regular  program  of 
work  which  form  the  core  of  FAO  capabUl- 
tles  in  this  field,  and  when  they  are  over- 
taxed the  field  programs  cannot  prosper. 
Only  time  can  provide  the  adjustments  be- 
tween headquarters  and  field  programs  that 
will  permit  the  latter  to  be  carried  out  with 
maximum  effectiveness. 

3.  The  expanding  world  fisheries 

The  ocean  fisheries  have  expanded  with 
frightening  rapidity  m  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  are  still  expanding  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  the  demand  for  animal  pro- 
tein continues  to  grow.  This  has  created  all 
manners  of  dislocations  and  strains  In  the 
world.  The  leading  fish  producing  nation  of 
the  world  was  not  even  considered  to  be  a 
substantial  fishing  nation  twenty  years  ago. 
The  nation  which  Is  expanding  Its  long- 
range  fisheries  In  the  high  seas  most  vigor- 
ously and  effectively  on  a  world-wide  basis 
was  not  a  very  effective  long-range  fishery 
twenty  years  ago.  and  Is  not  a  member  of 
FAO  today.  Several  of  the  smaller  develop- 
ing countries  are  expanding  their  sea  fish- 
eries rapidly  In  the  absence  of  adequate  re- 
search, management  and  other  elements  of 
governmental  and  business  Infrastructure 
required  to  make  that  growth  stable  and 
secure.  The  political  Interactions  among  na- 
tions arising  from  these  rapid  sea  fishery 
espanslons  are  delicate,  numerous  and  often 
intractable. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  know  any  simple  solution 
to  these  problems  and  would  much  prefer 
more  time  for  them  to  mature  and  sort 
themselves  out  in  order  to  see  whether  solu- 
tions to  them  can  be  found  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  deliberation  that  will  not  create 
larger  problems  than  they  sought  to  relieve. 

4.  Population  dynamics  research 
Ocean  fishing  power  on  a  world-wide  basis 
Is  growing  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  means  of  measuring  Its  effect  on  the 
fish  stocks  It  Is  being  applied  against.  Dr. 
Lucas  laid  out  plainly  In  his  address  to  COFI 
last  year  the  research  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  before  conservation  problems  can  be 


detected,  understood,  and  measures  devised 
to  prevent  overfishing.  Quite  large  fisheries 
h.'.ve  developed  in  the  past  few  years  where 
the  most  elementary  research  of  this  sort 
h.-is  scarcely  begun.  This  whole  field  of  ma- 
rine science  Is  being  swamped  by  the  devel- 
oping fishing  power.  The  nations  devote 
their  ocean  research  funds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  but  they  are  laggardly  in 
providing  research  funds  for  the  detailed 
biological  and  dynamics  research  which  alone 
can  give  guidance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  expanding  fishing  effort 
create. 

The  nations  must  learn  that  overfishing 
can  happen  rapidly  and  can  be  economically 
disastrous  to  their  developing  fisheries.  This 
takes  time.  When  that  lesson  is  learned  then 
the  scientists  need  to  be  trained,  diverted 
and  funded  to  do  the  required  research.  This 
takes  a  great  deal  more  time. 

5.  The  Committee  on  Fisheries 
At  the  close  of  the  last  decade  it  w.ts  quite 
apparent  to  the  professionals  in  the  fishery 
field  around  the  world  that  tlie  international 
problems  which  were  going  to  arise  in  this 
decade  from  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  sea 
fisheries  were  going  to  be  enormous.  An  In- 
ternational mechanism  of  some  better  nature 
than  then  existed  required  to  be  developed 
to  deal  with  those  problems  In  a  realistic 
manner  if  chaos  was  not  to  be  experienced 
in  the  sea  fisheries  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

It  was  all  well  and  good  for  the  Interna- 
tional agency  having  the  responsibility  in 
the  United  Nations  family  to  reorganize,  re- 
structure and  strengthen  its  means  for  car- 
rying out  this  responsibility.  This  PAO  did 
through  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries,  and  we  would  be  in  serious 
straits  indeed  had  that  not  been  done. 
It  was  all  well  and  good  for  the  Director 
General  to  provide  himself  with  competent, 
Independent,  outside  professional  advice. 
This  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Resoiu-ces 
Research.  There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  advice  received  from  this 
tKxly,  and  the  use  which  the  Director  Gen- 
eral has  made  of  it,  has  been  a  most  useful 
ingredient  in  this  whole  matter.  At  least 
I  believe  this  to  be  true. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  however,  has  been 
what  reaction  the  member  nations  would 
make  to  the  mounting  problems.  No  group 
of  persons  could  estimate  or  effect  this  as 
well  as  the  senior  fishing  officials  in  the 
member  countries.  Thej  had  the  admlnlstra- 
Uve  experience  of  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems. They  had  the  knowledge  of  the  forces 
within  the  country  of  each  with  which  It 
was  necessary  to  deal.  They  had  the  means 
to  mold  national  actions  toward  necessary 
International  cooperation  in  this  field  if  any- 
one did.  They  had  within  their  staffs  the 
research  people  and  programs  needed  to  de- 
fine and  deal  with  the  problems,  to  the 
extent  that  those  people  and  programs  ex- 
isted. 

In  essence,  if  the  senior  fishery  officials  of 
30  member  countries  could  not  by  Joint  ac- 
tivity devise  means  by  which  International 
fishery  problems  could  be  brought  within 
manageable  propwrtlons  then  probably  no 
other  person  or  group  of  persons  could.  Cer- 
tainly neither  the  Director-General  of  PAO 
or  his  staff,  no  matter  what  their  excellence 
or  devotion,  could  handle  these  problems 
without  the  coordinated  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  senior  fishery  officials  of  the 
member  countries. 

I  felt  the  formation  of  the  Committee  on 
Fisheries,  so  composed,  a  major  step  forward 
in  strengthening  the  international  apparatus 
for  dealing  with  Internattooal  fiahery  prob- 
lems. I  still  think  so.  I  have  participated  in 
the  first  meeting  of  COFI  and  in  the  first 
meetings  of  its  two  subsidiary  bodies.  I  think 
nobody  who  has  done  so  could  help  but  be 


impressed  by  the  effective  manner  in  which 
COFI  has  grasped  its  work  and  begun  to 
deal  witli  the  enormous  problems  within  its 
purview. 

But  COFI  is  just  one  year  old.  Under  the 
very  best  of  conditions  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  advance  its  work  to  tlie  levels  of  eflfecUve- 
ness  needed  in  so  short  a  time  Five  years 
would  be  a  short  interval  to  allow  for  thus, 
and  ten  years  would  be  more  reasonable,  in- 
ternational affairs  do  not  move  rapidly,  and 
when  they  are  puslied  too  fast  the  result  is 
about  the  same  as  from  trying  to  push  a 
loose-laid  rope. 

p'or  these,  and  other,  reasons  I  would  have 
been  niiich  happ'.:'r  if  another  five  years,  at 
least,  could  h.ive  been  given  us  fishery  people 
to  get  our  ieet  under  ourselves  a  little  better 
in  the  internation.il  field  before  these  active 
debates  nmong  tlic  n.itiGns  on  the  manage- 
ment of  ocean  affiars  were  initiated.  That  is 
not  the  case,  tlie  lat  is  in  the  fire,  and  we 
must  deal  now  w^ith  the  consequences. 

CONCLUalON 

In  tliese  page.?  I  have  sought  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  forces  affecting  thinking  about 
the  more  effective  use  of  the  tea  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  some  of  the  effects  of  this  on  public 
action,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  U.N.  Resolution  on 
the  "Resources  of  the  Sea."  and  the  public 
activities  It  will  generate,  had  been  delayed 
for  five  years,  or  perhaps  ten. 

How  it  is  in  other  countries  I  do  not  know, 
but  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  in  the 
United  States  the  voice  of  fishery  experience 
in  these  marine  use  affairs  has  grown  so  dim 
as  to  become,  at  times,  hardly  audible.  The 
other  users  of  the  sea.  and  those  who  antic- 
ipate using  the  sea.  have  become  so  energet- 
ic, numerous  and  vocal  that  the  fishery  voice 
is  Just  drowned  out  and  submerged.  Profes- 
sional fishery  opinion  and  experience,  for  In- 
stance, had  substantially  no  effect  on  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment pushing  for  the  passage  of  the  UN. 
Resolution  on  the  "Resources  of  the  Sea."  and 
was  scarcely  informed  until  after  the  event. 
The  Panel  on  Oceanography  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  which  last 
year  produced  the  key  report  "Effective  Use 
of  the  Sea"  had  nobody  experienced  In  food 
fisheries  on  It,  and  few  oceanographers.  The 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  is  composed  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Cabinet  level  officers,  none 
of  whom  have  fishery  affairs  high  In  their 
experience,  and  their  staff  does  not  yet  have 
a  professional  fishery  man  on  It.  This  body  Is 
the  most  important  group  now  dealing  with 
these  matters  In  the  United  States,  and  its 
report  of  last  month  on  "Marine  Science  Af- 
fairs— A  Year  of  Transition"  Is  a  powerful 
guiding  force  in  United  States  activity  in  this 
field. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  Is  the  shape  of 
things  to  come,  that  the  other  users  of  the 
sea  will  over  shadow  the  fishery  users  of  the 
sea,  and  that  the  voice  of  fishery  people  in 
councils  dealing  with  the  rational  use  of  the 
ocean  on  the  International  level  will  shrink 
relative  to  the  whole  of  the  others.  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  case  I  think  the  consequences  to 
the  world  will  be  substantial  and  not  entirely 
wholesome.  My  reason  for  this  belief  Is  simply 
that  the  major  source  of  disputes  among  the 
nations  over  the  use  of  the  sea  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  over  fishery  Issues,  and  I  doubt 
that  these  can  be  resolved  without  the  In- 
puts of  fishery  people. 

I  have  not  painted  a  very  happy  picture 
of  the  State  of  Ocean  Use  Management  In 
the  world,  because  it  does  not  look  to  l>e  In 
very  good  shape  to  me.  I  have  not  put  for- 
ward any  world-shaking  ideas  that  might 
mend  the  situation,  because  I  do  not  have 
any. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  course  we  fishery 
people  have  embarked  upon,  a  reorganized, 
revitalized  and  strengthened  Department  of 
Fisheries  In  FAO,  backed  up  by  Independent 
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outsld*  expert  advice  In  ACMRR,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  senior  fishery  officials  In  the 
member  countries  as  gathered  into  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plshertes.  is  the  only  prudent 
course  for  u«  to  follow  in  the  near  future,  and 
until  tomebody  can  demonstrate  a,  better 
course. 

In  this  coming  period  of  international  ac- 
tivity on  the  rational  use  of  the  ocean  the 
Committee  on  Fisheries  has  a  key  role  to  per- 
form, and  much  will  depend  on  how  that  role 
Is  executed.  A  betting  man  could  wager  with- 
out much  risk  that  we  are  heading  for  a  pe- 
riod of  considerable  anarchy  and  chaos  on  the 
ocean,  that  much  of  this  wUl  arise  Irom  fish- 
ery disputes,  and  that  the  voice  of  fishery 
people  in  settling  those  disputes  will  be  hard 
to  hear.  It  is  only  in  unity  that  there  Is  any 
stiength  at  all.  In  the  near  futtire  It  appears 
obvious  that  we  fishery  people  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  of  FAO  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR  CARL  HANSEN 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  the  very  distlngtilshed 
superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  will  retire  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system.  Dr. 
Hansen's  departure  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  community,  a  great  loss  to 
the  school  system,  and  to  all  school- 
children of  all  races. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Dr.  Hansen  and  the 
school  administration  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  I  know  of  few  educators 
In  America  who  have  cared  more,  tried 
harder,  and  done  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  than  Superintend- 
ent Hansen.  Dr.  Hansen's  work  in  the 
field  of  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  great  monument  to  his  abil- 
ity, his  foresight,  and  his  wisdom.  This 
superintendent  of  schools  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  insistence  on  quality 
public  education  for  all  children,  often 
under  very  adverse  handicaps  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  achieved 
more  for  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  Dr.  Hansen.  Prom  personal  experi- 
ence. I  know  how  effective  Dr.  Hansen 
has  been  In  seeking  improvements  in  the 
school  system,  for  I  have  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  and  his 
administration  on  numerous  school 
problems  and  educational  programs  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Dr.  Hansen  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  should  ask  ourselves:  What  kind  of 
school  system  did  Dr.  Hsuisen  inherit 
and  what  are  the  accomplishments  of 
his  administration?  We  should  also  ask: 
What  is  right  about  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  system? 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Hansen  after  becoming  superintend- 
ent of  schools  was  to  integrate  the  school 
system.  He  was  plagued  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Integrating  into  one  system  "sep- 
arate but  not  so  equal"  schools  under  the 
old  system.  He  hSLS  faced  the  serious 
challenge  of  bringing  these  not  so  equal 
schools  up  bo  the  same  standards  as  the 


previously  all-white  schools  ^^ithout 
causing  damatje  to  the  previou.sly  fa- 
vored schools  This  was  a  major  under- 
taking, but  this  did  not  diminish  his  de- 
termination to  bring  into  being  a  truly 
model  public  school  system  for  the  Na- 
tion. His  public  career  has  been  devoted 
to  improving  the  learning  conditions  for 
all  school-age  youne.slers. 

We  should  remember  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  decreased  from  36  pupll.^  in  1956  to 
30  in  1966.  In  1961  there  were  19  librar- 
ians in  the  entire  public  school  system. 
Under  Dr.  Hansen's  leadership,  there  are 
now  approximately  88.  In  1961  there  were 
60  school  counselors  in  the  entire  public 
school  system  That  number  has  been 
increased  to  245  in  1966 

There  were  228  special  schoolteachers 
in  1955.  with  that  number  being  in- 
creased in  1966  to  880.  The  public  school 
system  maintained  a  speech  correction 
staff  of  nine  people  in  1950  and  by  1965 
that  number  was  increased  to  99.  In  1953 
the  public  school  system  did  not  main- 
tain any  cla.sses  for  severely  mentally 
retarded  children  Today,  under  Dr.  Han- 
sen's leadership.  286  mentally  retarded 
children  are  attending  classes.  There 
were  no  elementarj'  schoolchildren  en- 
rolled in  foreign  language  classes  taught 
by  language  specialists  9  years  ago.  Last 
year  there  were  8.775  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  classes  imder  the  tutelage  of  40 
teachers. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  1958 
no  public  funds  were  allocated  for  free 
lunches  for  hungrj-  schoolchildren.  To- 
day, free  lunches,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
free  breakfasts,  are  supplied  daily  to 
more  than  12,000  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren. Free  milk  is  provided  all  elemen- 
tary schoolchildren  twice  daily. 

In  1965  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  maintained  a  summer 
school  program  for  approximately  22,000 
students.  That  program  in  1966  accom- 
modated approximately  40,000  students. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hansen, 
pregnant  school-age  girls  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  attend  special  school  fa- 
cilities in  order  that  they  may  continue 
their  education  Special  school  programs 
have  been  organized  for  school  drop- 
outs. This  program  has  an  enrollment  of 
close  to  765  students. 

More  than  300  teacher  aides  are  pres- 
ently employed  so  that  teachers  may 
concentrate  on  instruction  rather  than 
paperwork  and  other  chores.  Dr.  Hansen 
proved  himself  over  a  period  of  a  good 
many  years  as  a  strong  friend  of  the 
schoolteachers  in  the  public  school  .sys- 
tem He  worked  relentlessly  to  better 
their  retirement  and  obtain  for  them 
more  decent  salaries 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Hansen  is  one  of  wh-ch  few  peo- 
ple in  this  city  are  aware.  This  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  played  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  successful  role  in  helping 
to  obtain  for  all  children  of  all  races  a 
university  and  vocational  institute.  The 
role  Dr  Hansen  played  was  a  quiet  but 
very  effective  one  Tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  with  good  reason 
relied  heavily  upon  his  advice 

Dr.  Hansen  has  worked  relentlessly  to 
obtain  additional  and  Improved  school 
facilities  In  the  underprivileged  areas  of 


the  city.  Practically  all  school  construc- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  less  affluent 
areas  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Hansen  has  never  deviated  from 
the  fact  that  disadvantaged  children,  if 
given  the  proper  care  and  attention,  can 
be  educationally  rehabilitated.  But  as  an 
educator  he  realizes  that  it  takes  time, 
that  much  more  specialized  instruction 
and  smaller  classrooms  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  achieve  that  objective 
For  that  reason  he  has  worked  extremely 
hard  to  obtain  more  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  decrease  the  size  of  the  classes  and  in- 
crease the  quality  of  instruction  and 
physical  facilities. 

As  Dr.  Hansen  leaves  the  public  school 
.system.  I  want  him  to  know  that  he  has 
thousands  and  thousands  of  friends  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  admire  him 
for  the  very  fine  work  he  has  done.  As 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  I  publicly  thank  him 
for  the  complete  cooperation  he  has 
Riven  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  over  the 
schools  during  his  tenure  of  oC&ce. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN  TO  PLANT 
MARIGOLDS  IN  HARRISON-WIL- 
LIAMS  COURTYARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  that  our 
beloved  minority  leader.  Senator  Everett 
M.  DiRKSEN.  has  graciously  consented  to 
plant  marigolds  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Old  Senate  OCBce  Building  tomorrow  at 
12:30  p.m.  As  we  all  know,  the  subject 
of  marigolds  Is  very  close  to  this  great 
lUinoisan's  horticulturist  heart.  On  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Senator 
Everett  Jordan,  and  myself,  I  wish  to 
Issue  an  invitation  to  all  Senators  and 
their  staffs  to  attend  this  ceremony. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tiie 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yannakakis; 

H  R  5996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo;  and 

H  R.  9080  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federico 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-: 

H  R  4538  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E    Yannakakls; 

H  R.  5996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D   Marcelo;  and 

H  R  9080  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federico 
de  la  Cruz-Munoz. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  b  islness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  379, 

H.R. 10918. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10918)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  £ux>ord- 
ance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  B"XTID  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  'What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  H.R.  10918,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  10918  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  total  authorization  which  this  bill 
would  provide  amounts  to  $2,633,876,000 
for  both  operating  expenses  and  plant 
and  capital  equipment  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  including  Increases  In  prior 
years'  authorizations. 

This  amount  is  about  $4  million  less 
than  the  AEC  requested.  However,  the 
fiscal  year  1968  authorization  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  is  about  $374 
million  more  than  last  year's  amount. 
About  $200  million  of  this  increase  Is  due 
to  new  requirements  for  the  weapons 
program.  TTie  overall  reactor  develop- 
ment program  would  Increase  by  $53.4 
million,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  due 
to  expanded  work  on  breeder  reactors. 
There  are  large  increases  In  prior  year 
project  authorizations — a  net  of  $81.5 
million — primarily  associated  with  a  fast 
flux  test  facility  needed  for  the  breeder 
reactor  program,  and  a  meson  physics 
facility.  In  addition,  the  balance  of  tm- 
obligated  funds  from  prior  years — used 
to  reduce  the  authorization  request — is 
substantially  less  this  year  than  last. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
task  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  in  passing 
upon  this  $2.6  billion  authorization  re- 
quest is  a  complex  one.  The  AEC's  pro- 
gram covers  a  very  broad  spectrum.  It 
Includes  defense  activities  vital  to  our 
national  security;  development  of  ad- 
vanced reactors  for  applications  on  earth 
and  in  outer  m>ace;  research  Into  the 
most  fimdamental  secrets  of  nature;  and 


application  of  atomic  energy  in  a  wide 
variety  of  peaceful  uses.  As  in  the  past, 
our  committee  was  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  this  year  that  will  have  a 
crucial  effect  on  the  future  of  national 
programs  of  highest  priority. 

One  might  expect — imder  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described,  and  considering 
we  are  dealing  with  a  huge  request  en- 
compassing a  multitude  of  subhead- 
ings— there  would  be  considerable  dis- 
agreement within  the  committee  con- 
cerning its  recommendations.  However, 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  with  the  one  ex- 
ception to  which  I  shall  return  later  this 
is  a  imanimous  report  by  all  18  members 
of  our  committee,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  both  branches  of  Congress.  As 
I  have  said  in  the  past,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's ability  to  achieve  a  consensus 
on  these  controversial  subjects  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  legislative  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  summarize 
the  major  provisions  of  H.R.  10918.  Of 
course,  if  any  Member  has  questions  con- 
cerning this  bill,  I  shall  attempt  to 
answer  them. 

Section  101(a)  of  H.R.  10918  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2,164,843,- 
000  for  the  AEC  operating  expenses.  On 
page  3  of  the  committee's  report  there 
Is  a  breakdown  of  this  recommended 
authorization  by  the  AEC's  major  pro- 
grams and  subprograms.  A  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  each  committee 
action  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  the 
report  entitled  "Committee  Comments," 
beginning  at  page  8.  Section  101(b)  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  total  appro- 
priations of  $338,233,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  broken  down  Into 
various  projects  and  categories.  Some  of 
the  more  significant  features  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968  authorization  are  as  follows. 

The  AEC  requested  $700,500,000  for 
operating  expenses  for  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  This  is  a  large  sum,  about 
one-third  of  the  AEC's  total  operating 
budget.  However,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation obtained  in  executive  hearings, 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  a  more 
intensive  development  and  testing  pro- 
gram than  would  be  possible  with  the 
amount  of  money  requested  by  the  AEC 
is  required  if  development  of  new  weap- 
ons systems  and  their  entry  into  produc- 
tion are  to  occur  at  a  pace  consistent 
with  the  national  seciulty.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  $15,000,- 
000  increase  In  the  weapons  program. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  bill 
would  authorize  $180,250,000  In  plant  and 
capital  equipment  for  the  weapons  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968.  Included  in  this 
request  Is  $100,500,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  weapons  production  capa- 
blUtles  at  six  locations:  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  Rocky  Flats.  Colo.;  Burlington, 
Iowa;  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  and 
Savannah  River,  S.C.  The  major  portion 
of  these  new  weapons  production  capa- 
bilities relate  to  warhead  production  for 
Poseidon  and  other  new  nuclear  weapons 
systems. 

The  reactor  development  program  is 
one  of  the  Commission's  most  Important 
efforts.  The  committee  has  recommended 
a  total  operating  authorization  of  $484,- 
290,000  for  this  program — a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1.75  million  from  the  AEC's  re- 
quest. 
Spending  for  the  high-gain  fast-breed- 


er reactor  program  would  rise  steeply. 
The  program  level  would  go  from  approx- 
imately $51  million  in  fiscal  1967  to  about 
$71  million  in  fiscal  1968.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  breeder  reactor  is  the  one 
which  holds  the  promise  of  providing  this 
Nation  and  the  world  with  a  virtually 
limitless  supply  of  energy.  If  our  long 
term  energy  needs  are  to  be  solved,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  high -gain 
breeder  reactors  be  developed. 

Included  in  this  year's  budget  is  the 
balance  in  funding  of  $80  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  fast  flux  test  facility  at 
Richland.  Wash.  This  faciUty,  for  which 
$7.5  million  in  architect -engineering 
funds  was  previously  authorized,  will  pro- 
vide vital  test  facilities  for  the  sodium 
cooled  fast-breeder  progrEun.  Test  re- 
sults from  this  facility  are  not  expected 
until  about  1975.  We  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  authorize  this  proj- 
ect this  year. 

Orders  for  construction  of  the  com- 
mercially available  light  water  reactors 
continue  to  be  placed  at  a  brisk  pace  by 
the  Nation's  utilities.  Again  in  calendar 
year  1966,  major  commitments  were 
made  to  nuclear-powered  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity.  EKiring  that  year  ap- 
proximately 16.5  million  kilowatts  of  nu- 
clear-fueled electrical  generating  capac- 
ity were  ordered.  By  comparison,  about 
25  percent  of  that  amount,  or  4.7  million 
kilowatts,  of  nuclear-fueled  generating 
capacity  were  ordered  in  the  preceding 
year — a  year  when  more  nuclear  capacity 
was  contracted  for  than  in  all  the  years 
prior  thereto.  This  trend  has  not  abated 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1967. 

This  startling  growth  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  is  indeed  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  long  have  worked  for  the 
development  of  an  additional  energy 
source  for  this  Nation.  However,  such 
rapid  change  carries  with  it  a  number  of 
problems.  Thus,  the  committee  has  re- 
emphasized  to  designers,  manufacturers, 
and  utilities  that  they  should  pay  un- 
paralleled attention  to  the  details  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  to  as- 
sure that  performance  and  safety  re- 
quirements are  met.  The  heavy  demands 
that  are  being,  and  increasingly  will  be, 
put  upon  all  of  our  sources  of  energy 
make  it  essential  that  powerplants  us- 
ing the  newest  of  these  energy  sources  be- 
come available  without  significant  de- 
lays. Our  report  urges  the  AEC  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  nuclear  power  field 
and  to  work  closely  with  the  utilities  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  so  as  to 
help  assure  that  adequate  attention  is 
paid  to  these  important  matters. 

Calendar  year  1966  also  saw  a  num- 
ber of  significant  developments  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government's  research  and 
development  endeavors  in  the  civilian 
power  program.  With  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's encouragement,  the  AEC  fur- 
ther conceiitrated  Government  develop- 
ment efforts  on  fewer  power  reactor  con- 
cepts. A  number  of  concepts  were 
dropped,  including  the  experimental 
beryllium  oxide  reactor — EBOR — and 
the  heavy  water  organic  cooled  reactor— 
HWOCR — concepts.  The  HWOCR  con- 
cept was  dropped  after  the  Joint  com- 
mittee recommended,  and  the  AEC  per- 
formed, an  intensive  review  of  the  pro- 
gram to  determine  whether  the  tech- 
nical   and   economic    factors    involved, 
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when  viewed  In  relation  to  the  poten- 
tial of  competing  systems,  justified  the 
expenditure  of  the  resources  needed  to 
carry  out  this  program.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  was  to  save  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968  alone.  The  sodium  reactor  ex- 
periment— SRE — was  also  terminated 
because  of  Its  limited  potential  value  in 
the  advanced  sodium  cooled  reactor  field. 
Further  concentration  of  effort  on  the 
more  promising  reactor  concepts  is 
planned. 

Although  not  requiring  additional 
authorization  this  year,  two  Govern- 
ment-industry cooperative  power  proj- 
ects in  the  reactor  development  pro- 
gram— tnfe  Port  St.  Vrain  reactor  in 
Colorado  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  nuclear  power-desalting  project 
in  southern  California — are  at  impor- 
tant stages.  The  next,  or  construction. 
phase  of  the  Fort  St  Vrain  reactor  is 
dependent  upon  continued  successful 
operation  of  the  smaller  Peach  Bottom 
reactor,  which  began  a  9-month  operat- 
ing run  on  June  3.  1967  Thus  the  up- 
coming period  is  cf  critical  importance 
In  determining  the  future  of  this  joint 
AEC,  Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado,  and 
General  Dynamics  Corp  project. 

The  parties  involved  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  nuclear  power-desalt- 
ing project  are  continuing  to  make 
progress  in  furthering  this  exceedingly 
complex  arrangement  The  committee 
reviewed  developments  In  this  connec- 
tion with  the  AEC  during  the  recent 
authorization  hearings  The  committee 
understands  that  a  construction  permit 
application  may  be  filed  by  the  partici- 
pating electrical  utilities  with  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  staff  by  the  fall  of 
this  year.  However,  the  committee  noted 
its  concern  that  the  schedule  for  this 
project  may  slip  substantially. 

In  the  physical  research  program,  the 
committee  has  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  funding  of  an  additional  $50  3 
million  for  the  meson  physics  facility  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
in  New  Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  approxi- 
mately $55  million  Already  $4  7  million 
has  been  authorized  for  this  project. 
primarily  for  architect-engineering 
work.  There  is  also  proposed  to  be 
located  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  a  project  which  would  hou.se 
and  power  the  proposed  Scyllac  con- 
trolled fusion  experimental  device.  This 
bill  Includes  an  $8  5  million  construction 
authorization  for  this  project — the  first 
new  construction  project  requested  by 
the  Commission  for  controlled  fusion  re- 
search in  the  past  5  years 

I  will  now  review  very  briefly  the  rt- 
maining  sections  of  H  R    10918 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  impose 
certain  cost  limitations  on  the  initiation 
of  construction  projects,  similar  in  most 
respects  to  limitations  contained  in 
other  AEC  authorization  acts 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  AEC  to  perform  design  work,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriation  on 
construction  projects  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  authorization 
This  special  authority  would  allow  the 
AEC  to  undertake  preliminary  design 
work  on  projecUs  which  are  of  such 
urgency  that  construction  must  be  initi- 


ated promptly  after  appropriations  for 
the  projects  have  been  approved. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  allow 
the  AEC  to  transfer  funds  between  the 
operating  expenses  and  the  plant  and 
capital  equipment  accounts  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  an  appropriations  act. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  AEC  authorization  act  for  fiscal 
year  1958 — E^iblic  Law  85-162— by  ex- 
tending for  an  additional  year,  until 
June  30.  1968.  the  date  for  approving 
proposals  under  the  third  round  of  the 
AEC's  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend 
previous  AEC  authorization  acts  to  in- 
crease two  project  authorizations  as 
discussed  above,  and  chan^-'e  the  location 
of  another  project  previously  author- 
ized. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  rescind 
authorization  for  two  projects  which  are 
no  longer  con.'^idered  necessary,  except 
for  funds  heretofore  obligated. 

Mr  President,  no  item  here  is  in  con- 
troversy, as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  our  Joint  Committee  is  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  there  are  any 
questions  with  respect  to  the  bill  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Tliese  are  the  highlmhts  of  U  R  10918. 
Mr  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  this 
bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  without  any 
dissent  except  with  respect  to  one  con- 
stiiiction  item — providing  funds  for  cer- 
tain work  on  a  proposed  200  Bev  acceler- 
ator. I.  my.self,  strongly  support  that 
bill — except  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  this  accelerator  My  as.sociates 
on  the  Joint  Committee  know  my  feelings 
on  this  subject  and  I  informed  them  of 
my  intention  to  move  to  strike  this  item 
from  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr  President,  unless  tlierc  are  com- 
ments I  shall  begin  explaining  my  posi- 
tion 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleW 

Mr   PASTORE    I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  a 
qu'^tion  for  general  information.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
authorization  that  would  be  approved  if 
the  present  recommended  version  is  ac- 
cepud  would  be  $3,280,000  over  the 
amount  of  the  Atomic  Eneru'v  Commis- 
sion authorization  request?  I  am  looking 
at  page  3  of  the  report. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  authorization  is 
broken  down  into  two  parts.  We  have 
what  Is  known  as  "operating  expenses" 
and  'plant  and  capital  equipment."  If 
the  Senator  will  turn  to  the  next  page 
he  will  see  the  figure  is  $4,381,000  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  How  doe.s  that 
compare  with  what  we  authorized  last 
year ' 

Mr  PASTORE  It  is  $374  million  more 
than  last  year's  amount  About  $200  mil- 
lion of  this  figure  is  an  Increa-se  due  to 
new  requirements  for  tlie  weapons  sys- 
tem, and  as  to  the  remainder,  tlie  overall 
reactor  development  program  would  in- 
creiuse  by  $53  4  million,  and  there  are 
inciea'-es  m  pnor  authorizations  to  the 
tun-'  of  $81  5  million 

Mr  LAUSCHE  However,  the  figure  Ls 
about  $375  million  more  than  was  grant- 
ed last  year. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Most  of  that  increase 
is  for  weaponry.  I  hope  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  covered  the  matter  of  com- 
parison of  this  bill  with  the  budget  re- 
quest behind  this  authorization? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes:  I  stated  that.  This 
amount  is  $4  million  less  than  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information. 

There  is  one  other  question  by  way  of 
Information  for  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  have  covered  that  heretofore. 

What  was  the  division  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  item  which  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  will  move  to  strike  from  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  House  Members 
were  unanimous  in  authorizing  the  200 
Bev  accelerator.  Tho.se  on  the  Senate  side 
who  were  for  the  authorization  were: 
Senator  Hickenlooper.  with  whom  I 
talked  He  was  not  at  the  meeting  at  the 
time  He  could  not  attend  because  of 
other  official  business.  I  talked  to  him 
and  he  was  for  it.  Senator  Bennett  was 
for  It.  Senator  Curtis  did  not  say  one 
way  or  another,  but  I  think  he  was  in- 
clined to  support  It.  Senator  Andprson 
I  believe  took  no  position.  Senator  Gore 
was  for  it.  Against  It  were:  Senators 
Pastore,  Jackson,  and  Aiken,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  separate  report, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  members  of  the 
committee  from  the  Senate  who  opposed 
this  item  are  all  joining  in  this  minority 
committee  report:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Tlie  minority  com- 
mittee report  is  joined  in  by  three,  as 
against  the  others.  This  is  a  very  unique 
situation  I  will  get  into  that  matter  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  bear 
with  me. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  be- 
lieves that  this  is  one  area  in  which  we 
could  have  waited  and  effected  a  cut, 
realizing  the  situation  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam, the  tax  situation  confronting  us. 
the  fact  that  this  Bev  has  nothing  to  do 
with  national  defense  or  national  secu- 
rity, the  fact  that  In  time  it  will  cost  us 
more  tiian  $400  million  to  build  and  per- 
haps S60  million  or  more  a  year  to  oper- 
ate. It  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
educational  gadget  for  the  physicists  of 
this  country  who  are  interested  in  hiuh- 
energy  physics.  I  am  going  to  go  Into 
that  In  some  detail.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  oi>en  housing,  apart  from  the 
question  of  equal  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment, apart  from  the  question  which  has 
been  rai.sed  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Michigan  that  too  much  water  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  Lake  Michigan,  apart 
from  all  the.se  questions,  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  on  the  floor  about  cutting 
here  and  cutting  there  to  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease. The  President  within  a  matter  of 
days  will  send  up  a  program — and  I  am 
speculating,  I  do  not  know  for  sure — but 
in  all  probability  we  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever with  a  deficit  of  $20  billion.  The 
President  will  try  to  make  up  some  of 
that  by  asking  for  a  tax  program.  The 
minute  that   "bomb  "  falls  on  the  floor  of 
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this  Chamber,  we  will  see  the  whole  Sen- 
ate rise  up,  with  Members  saying  "Let  us 
take  out  the  antipoverty  program.  Let 
us  take  it  off  the  backs  of  the  poor.  Let 
us  do  away  with  the  Great  Society.  But 
let  us  build  a  200  Bev  accelerator  in 
Illinois."  That  is  something  which  will 
eventuate  only  6  or  7  years  from  today 
and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try $400  million  to  build,  and  then  $60 
million  or  more  to  operate  per  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  probably  not  under- 
stood my  question,  because  he  did  not 
answer  it.  The  question  was  whether  the 
representation  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  who  dis- 
approved this  particular  item,  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows 
very  little,  and  certainly  has  not  heard 
of  many  of  the  things  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  mentioned,  and 
is  not  interested  now  in  going  Into  the 
matters  which  he  is  sure  will  be  de- 
bated; but  my  question  simply  Is  whether 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Joint 
Committee  who  disapproved  of  this  Item 
are  signers  of  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Yes,   that  is   right — 

three  of  us.  I  believe  I  gave  the  names — 

Senators  Pastore,  Jackson,  and  Aiken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

That  was  all  I  asked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  questions  on  the  territory 
which  I  have  covered,  with  the  exception 
of  the  200  Bev  accelerator,  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  sister  to  the  one  we  have  al- 
ready at  Stanford  University  which  was 
built  to  the  tune  of  $114  milUon  and  Is 
only  being  utilized  to  50  percent  of  its 
capacity,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  to  delete  the  200  Bev  accelerator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  far  as  I 
know,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  the  committee 
about  all  the  details  of  the  proposals  in 
the  bill  with  the  exception  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  present  location  of  the  200 
Bev  accelerator.  I  think  that  all  commit- 
tee members  have  agreed  on  the  amounts 
and  the  proposed  disposition  of  the 
money. 

In  passing,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  I  really  wanted 
to  make  that  statement  for  the  Record 
now  so  that  we  can  probably  narrow 
down  the  discussion  to  the  one  item  in 
question. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  far  as  the 
Stanford  University  accelerator  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  one  of  the  greatest  research 
tools  which  has  ever  been  developed. 
True,  it  is  operating  only  at  50  percent 
of  its  capacity  at  this  time,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended — on  page  35  of 
the  report: 

The  committee  recommends  that  $1.5  mil- 
lion of  tlie  additional  $3  million  needed  to 
optimize  SLAC's  operation  be  added  by  Con- 
gress. As  for  the  remaining  $1.5  million,  the 
comnUttee  believes  tliat  inasmuch  as  the  ad- 


vantages of  fuller  operation  of  SLAC  would 
contribute  to  the  entire  high  energy  physics 
subprogram  (and  possibly  to  other  parts  of 
the  physical  research  program  as  well),  ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  the  Commission  to 
provide  these  funds  from  within  the  physical 
research  program. 

The  purpose  of  that,  Mr.  President,  Is 
at  least  to  get  the  operation  of  this  vast 
Stanford  accelerator  up  to  about  80  or 
85  percent  of  its  total  capacity.  We  are 
trying  to  get  there,  but  lack  of  money  is 
the  reason  we  have  not  done  so. 

The  200  Bev  accelerator  Is  a  fantasti- 
cally advanced  research  tool.  I  do  not 
mean  to  intrude  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  make  the 
presentation  of  his  amendment,  but  I  do 
want  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  narrow  down  the  issue 
and  get  to  the  point  at  least  to  see  what 
the  committee  will  be  discussing. 

I  have  no  question  about  other  items 
in  the  authorization  bill.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has, 
either.  But,  we  do  disagree  on  this  one 
item. 

I  shall  oppose  his  amendment  to  strike 
the  item  and  will  give  my  reasons  there- 
for later. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  fully  understand 
the  position  of  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  I  move  to  strike  lines  9 
and  10  on  page  3— Project  68-4-f,  200 
Bev  accelerator,  Du  Page  and  Kane 
Counties  near  Chicago.  HI.,  $7,333,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  to 
strike  out  lines  9  and  10,  as  follows: 

Project  e8-4-f,  200  Bev  accelerator,  Du 
Page  and  Kane  Counties  near  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, $7,333,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoium,  and  it  will 
be  live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
HoLLiNGS],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  MetcalfI  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  absent  because  of  the 
death  of  a  friend.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Fannin 


(No.  181  Leg.] 
Gruenlng 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hlclcenlooper 
HIU 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McOee 
McOovem 
Monroney 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarlxjrough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  'Va. 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Pong 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Harris 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 


Jordan,  Idaho  Proxmlre 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Bmathers 

McCarthy  Smith 

McCleUan  Spong 

Mclntyre  Stennls 

Miller  Tower 

Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorimi 
is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  un- 
dertake an  affirmative  statement  on  this 
matter  before  we  undertake  to  make  a 
response. 

I  think  I  ought  to  say  to  all  Senators 
that  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  keep  a  live 
quorum  here  because  this  is  a  tremen- 
dously important  issue.  It  affects  not 
merely  the  Midwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  the  remainder  of  the 
country. 

There  are  20  States  that  have  open 
occupancy  laws.  There  are  30  States  that 
have  no  such  laws. 

If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  undertakes 
at  any  time  to  draw  that  line,  then  I 
want  to  say  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
that  line  is  going  to  be  firmly  drawn,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  equally  firmly  held. 

With  respect  to  any  authorization  or 
appropiiation  bill,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  strike  every  authorization  and  every 
appropriation  for  projects  In  any  State  in 
which  this  difference  between  open  and 
nonopen  occupancy  exists. 

The  idea  of  ever  putting  this  country 
on  that  kind  of  discriminatory  basis 
means  the  ruination  of  the  country,  and 
it  will  mean  the  ruination  of  the  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  provision  does  not  affect  only  a 
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community  that  Is  approximately  30  or  40 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Chicai;o.  This 
provision  affecUs  all  50  States  of  the 
Union,  and  likewise  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  our  territories  We  are  coins? 
to  see  if  that  Is  Roum  to  be  the  case,  that 
whatever  is  sauce  for  the  eoose  Is  going 
to  be  sauce  for  the  g.T.dpr 

I  am  only  occupyins;  time  until  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land gets  here  However,  I  point  out  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  this 
bill  before  it  and  they  approved  the 
Weston  site  and  they  apj'roved  this  ini- 
tial authorization  for  an  appropriation. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  state 
from  a  letter  by  the  dlstinsuished  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Eneri  y  Commission 
what  his  views  are  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceeding with  this  project 

At  this  point,  I  will  momentarily  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  distinyuiihed  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can  make  his 
statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  for- 
give me.  The  only  reason  w  hy  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber  while  you  were 
speaking  Is  that  I  was  talkins  to  some 
constituents,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  la  speaking  to  his  constituents 
now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Idea  of  the  availa- 
bility of  housing  leading  to  the  equal  op- 
portunity of  employment  is  not  .some- 
thing that  was  initiated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  did  not 
.start  this.  This  was  predicated  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commisolon  And  I  ap- 
plaud the  fact  that  they  did  it. 

The  trouble  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  that  when  the  Issue  got 
to  be  a  hot  potato,  they  dropped  It.  And 
It  bounded  and  bounded  and  bounded. 
And  where  do  you  think  it  landed?  Right 
In  the  lap  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  have  been  struggling 
with  it  ever  since. 

I  have  been  approached  by  sincere  and 
troubled  residents  of  that  vicinity. 

I  have  never  said,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  that  this  authorization 
should  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  bring  about 
an  open  housing  law  In  Illinois.  I  have 
never  said  that,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  here.  However,  what  I  have  said 
is  that  we  are  planning  to  Invest  $400 
million  of  the  money  of  all  the  ta.xpayers 
of  the  United  States  of  .'America,  of  every 
religion,  every  race,  and  every  color. 
There  Is  no  urgency  m  this  project. 
This  is  not  an  emergency  measure. 
This  Is  not  for  national  defen.se.  This  is 
not  for  security.  This  is  a  gadget,  an  ex- 
ploratory gadget,  to  be  used  by  the  phys- 
icists who  are  working  in  high  enercy 
physics,  so  that  they  can  promote  their 
research. 

Now  I  think  when  we  begin  to  take 
$400  million  that  belongs  to  all  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  build  a  project 
that  has  only  an  educational  value — and 
that  Is  all  this  has — we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  every  American  of  any  religion 
or  color  can  live  within  the  vicinity  of 
that  project  so  that,  being  close  enough 
to  it,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  equal 
opportunity  of  employment  in  that  proj- 
ect. That  is  all  this  amounts  to. 
Time  has  a  healing,  helping  way. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  this  matter 


so  long  that  same  fine  things  have  taken 
place.  When  the  pending  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
29.  not  one  single  community  with  the 
exception  of  Weston  had  paso.eu  an  open 
housing  ordinance  And  Weston  disap- 
pears once  we  build  this  project. 

Since  the  pending  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  June 
29.  tlie  towii  of  Wheaton  has  passed  an 
open  housing  ordinance,  I  applaud  that. 
It  l.s  marvelous. 

Only  yesterday.  Joliet  passed  an  ordi- 
nance. 
We  are  getting  closer  to  Weston. 
So,  I  must  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  we 
should  give  this  good  feeling  a  chance  and 
postpone  this  project  for  another  year. 
I  am  not  for  changing  the  site  from 
Weston  I  have  .said  that  in  tlie  hearings. 
All  one  has  to  do  Is  to  read  these  green- 
colored  books  of  the  hearings.  I  want 
the  project  to  be  In  Weston.  I  do  not 
want  to  look  for  an  alternative  site,  but 
I  am  saying  now:  "You  have  raised  this 
Issue.  Mr.  Atomic  Enert;y  CommLsslon. 
You  stick  by  your  guns,  and  don't  re- 
treat." 

When  It  looked  as  though  they  were 
going  to  lose  the  project,  they  all  com- 
promised and  retreated  They  are  all  sat- 
isfied now  that  everything  will  be  all 
right  in   the  future. 

We  talk  so  much  about  the  heat  of  a 
■  hot  summer  "  Let  me  say  to  the  Senate 
that  unless  we  bei^ln  to  do  the  decent 
thing  for  the  decent  Negro  who  wants  a 
chance  to  live  and  a  chance  to  work,  how 
Ls  he  ever  going  to  convince  tlie  impatient 
and  violent  ones  that  good  reform  comes 
from  promise  when  not  backed  by  real 
performance? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made 
the  aru'ument  here  time  and  time  again 
that  he  is  going  to  begin  to  strike  this 
out  and  he  Is  coing  to  begin  to  change 
that.  Well,  that  is  his  prerogative.  But, 
Mr  President,  ju.st  becau.^e  I  cannot  save 
all  the  souls  of  the  world,  do  I  stop  my 
efforts  in  at  least  ti-ying  to  .save  one?  Is 
that  Irreligious?  Is  that  sacrilegious?  Is 
that  un-American? 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
this  project.  They  are  asking  here  for 
$7,333,000.  and  they  are  trying  to  mini- 
mize the  scope  saying  the  amount  Is 
meager,  relatively  speaking.  Well,  under 
the  bill,  they  have  a  right  to  use  part 
of  this  money  for  construction.  This 
money  Is  tied  in  with  the  Weston  site. 
Next  year  they  are  going  to  come  in, 
becau-se.  after  all.  If  you  do  not  bring 
about  the  architectural  design  and  the 
engineering  that  this  $7,333,000  will 
brine,  and  you  do  not  appropriate  the 
money  to  build  the  project,  you  are  only 
sending  this  money  down  tlie  dirty  drain 
and  to  the  open  sewer.  The  $7,333,000  Ls 
tied  in  with  $400  million  which  the  AEC 
will  be  requesting  next  year.  Once  you 
have  your  no.se  in  that  tent  or  you  have 
your  foot  in  the  door,  you  have  to  begin 
to  weigh  whether  or  not  you  will  lo.sc  the 
$7,333,000. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  bring  out  an- 
other point.  This  project  came  to  our 
attention  about  4  or  5  years  ago  They 
wanted  to  build  a  200  bevatron  of  high 
intensity  which  would  cost  $37,S  million. 
So  last  year  they  went  to  the  Budget 
Bureau   The  Budget  Bureau  .said   'This 


is  too  much  money.  We  ha.e  to  compro- 
mi.se  this."  That  was  the  fir.st  compro- 
mise They  cut  it  down  to  a  lower  in- 
ten.sity  and  eliminated  Important  equip- 
ment. It  is  not  what  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  wanted  in  the  first  place. 
They  cut  it  down  to  a  lower  intensity, 
and  the  lower  inten.sity  would  cost  $240 
million  But  now  they  are  going  to  do  It 
In  two  stages  Anything  to  get  It  going. 
That  Is  the  tilnimick  here. 

So  when  It  came  before  our  committee, 
we  said.  "Walt  a  minute.  We  thought  .vou 
wanted  a  $375  million  machine.  Now  you 
arc  compromising  on  a  lower  Intensity 
machine  co.stlng  $240  million.  Wc  are 
going  to  investigate  this." 

S.)  we  held  special  hearings,  and  the 
committee  suggested  that  we  build  a  big 
machine  But  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  given  its  approbation. 
My  question  Is.  Until  that  is  decided, 
what  Ls  the  harm  in  waiting  another 
year?  In  that  1  year,  we  will  find  out 
more  ab<3Ut  our  commitment  In  Vietnam. 
I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
time  and  lime  again,  rub  the  back  of  this 
administration  on  its  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, which  has  to  do  with  people.  They 
want  to  cut  down  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, which  affects  people,  but  they 
want  to  build  this  machine.  Tills  they 
say,  Is  Important.  The  neighborhood 
youth  program  can  wait.  The  retraining 
program?  Let  it  wait.  But  build  this  ma- 
chine, they  Insist,  build  this  machine.  Oh, 
yes,  and  If  tiiey  win  this  point,  what  a 
record  they  will  make,  as  I  said  before. 
What  a  ringing  of  jingle  bells,  jingle 
bells,  for  next  Christmas.  I  say  this  with 
a  smile  on  my  lips:  In  all  good  humor— 
and  In  all  honor — for,  seriously,  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  who  would  look  better 
as  Santa  Claus  than  my  dear  friend  from 
Illinois. 

I  have  struggled  with  this  matter.  It 
has  been  dropped  In  my  Lap.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  intensely  Interested. 
Do  you  think  I  am  making  this  up' 
When  the  CommLsslon  got  rid  of  it  and 
dropped  It  in  my  lap,  these  are  the  peo- 
ple they  got  interested 

The  SpanLsh-Amerlcan  Center  of  Au- 
rora. That  is  a  beautiful  word,  "Aurora." 
It  means  "daylight."  The  Aurora  Fair 
Housing  Commission.  They  are  In  Illi- 
nois. Citizens  United  for  Equality;  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Naperville: 
North  Suburban  Organization  for  Fair 
Hou.sins.  Evanston;  the  NAACP;  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing:  First  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Elgin.  111.:  the  Summit 
Conference  on  Open  Occupancy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  left  the  Chamber. 

Clergymen's  Association  of  Greater 
EK'ln.  CommLsslon  on  Religion  and  Race, 
Elgin  Deanery  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Elgin  Federation  of  Churches, 
Elgin  Housing  Group,  Family  Service  As- 
sociation, Fox  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Fremont  Activities  Association,  Health 
and  Welfare  Council,  Latin  American 
Community  Organization,  National  As- 
.sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  Parents  League  for  Future 
Citizens.  Kane  County  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  United  Organi- 
zations for  Community  Action,  the  Fact 
Committee.  Evanston;  National  Council 
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of  Jewish  Women,  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice. 

These  are  the  organizations.  I  did  not 
invent  them.  They  are  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bevatron  there,  unless 
they  have  assurance  that  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  project  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  housing  which  will  lead  to 
an  opportunity  for  jobs. 

Am  I  being  academic?  Let  me  read  to 
the  Senate  a  letter  with  reference  to  the 
Argonne  Laboratory  which  is  in  that 
vicinity,  in  Du  Page  County.  I  should  like 
to  read  the  letter.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  it: 

On  Tuesday.  June  27.  1967.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  with  a  group  of  NAACP  representatives 
to  enjoy  your  counsel  relative  to  the  Weston 
Atomic  Energy  site  at  Weston,  IlUnols.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  verbal  exchange  I  indi- 
cated to  you  that  a  survey  was  made  by  the 
NAACP  during  the  month  of  January  1967 
concerning  the  disparity  that  exists  in  hous- 
ing at  or  near  the  Argonne  Installation  for 
minority  group  people  I  stated  to  you  at  that 
time  that  our  survey  reflected  the  following 
information. 

Now  I  come  to  the  crux  of  the  letter. 
This  is  the  meat  in  the  nut : 

We  determined  that  there  were  259  minor- 
ity group  people  working  at  the  Argonne  In- 
stallation on  that  day,  and  of  the  259,  225 
were  Negroes.  Of  the  225,  223  found  it  nec- 
essary to  commute  approximately  70  miles 
per  day  round  trip  between  the  Argonne  In- 
stallation and  the  City  of  Chicago,  as  well  as 
the  Dty  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

In  other  words,  "Go  back  to  your 
ghettos.  Go  back  to  your  ghettos." 

Is  that  not  a  deplorable  situation? 
Here  at  a  Federal  installation,  where 
the  Government  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars,  259  persons  of  minority  groups 
are  working;  225  of  them  are  Negroes.  Of 
the  225,  223  have  to  travel  70  miles  a  day 
to  go  to  work.  What  will  that  result  in? 

We  talk  about  cooling  o£f  a  hot  sum- 
mer. This  is  a  way  to  make  it  hotter,  not 
to  cool  it  off.  These  people  know.  They 
live  in  that  locality. 

Senators  may  ask  me,  "What  good  will 
waiting  do?"  This  is  what  waiting  will  do. 

The  waiting  will  bring  other  communi- 
ties like  Wheaton  and  Joliet  to  face  up 
to  fairness,  and  that  is  what  we  need. 
I  do  not  want  to  change  the  site.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  Senators  from 
Illinois.  I  do  not  raise  this  question  al- 
though I  think  the  question  is  important. 

I  shall  read  what  Dr.  Seaborg  said  in 
April  of  1967: 

Frankly,  at  the  moment  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  little  to  offer.  The  commit- 
ment sought  from  communities  In  the 
Western  area  has  failed  to  materialize, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
the  conscience  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  coim- 
try.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  my  own 
conscience.  However,  In  good  conscience, 
Mr.  President,  once  this  Issue  has  been 
raised  by  a  Federal  agency — in  my 
mind — to  back  off  is  unpardonable. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  vote  for  the  authorization  it  Is  their 
privilege.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  made  my  case.  My  points  are  well 
foimded.  First,  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing was  a  criterion  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. In  later  press  releases  equal  hous- 


ing was  spelled  out  as  being  the  pri- 
mary concern  in  the  selection  of  the  site. 

Second,  there  is  the  important  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  de- 
termined scientifically  what  this  will 
have  to  do  with  the  water  In  Lake 
Michigan. 

Third,  we  have  to  decide  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  the  $375  million  job  or 
whether  it  has  to  be  the  $240  million  job. 

Lastly,  and  quite  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  here  we  are  faced 
with  a  deficit.  We  were  notified  only  a 
short  time  ago  by  Henry  Fowler  that  the 
deficit  this  year  Is  going  to  be  between 
$20  billion  and  $22  billion.  When  the 
deficit  was  considered  to  be  $13.1  billion, 
the  President  suggested  the  6-percent 
surtax  which  would  give  us  $5  billion 
in  return. 

Now,  the  amount  Is  going  to  be  $20 
billion.  I  can  hear  the  voices  in  this 
Chamber,  the  harangue:  "Cut  the 
budget,  cut  the  budget."  There  is  no  bet- 
ter place  to  start  than  here.  What  a  glori- 
ous time  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  going  to  have  in  months  to  come.  What 
a  glorious  time  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  going  to  have  with  all  those  who 
will  vote  "nay"  on  this  when  they  stand 
up  and  say,  "Do  away  with  an  Increase 
in  taxes;  cut  your  budget;  cut  your 
budget."  What  a  show  that  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  little  I  say  here  may 
convince  anyone.  I  suppose  minds  are 
pretty  well  made  up.  I  am  stating  my 
position.  I  must  say  In  all  fairness  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Joint  Committee 
voted  against  it.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  104  to  7  authorized 
this  item,  and  I  shall  make  a  comment 
on  that.  There  are  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  104  and 
7  comes  to  111.  That  number  Is  not  even 
one-half  of  the  quorum,  and  this  is  a 
$375  million  job. 

ORDEB  FOR  TEIAS  AND  NATS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Ribicoff  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  I  have  done  the  best  I  can.  I 
have  done  it  in  good  conscience.  This  is 
no  reflection  on  the  sincerity  or  good  con- 
science of  anybody  else.  I  realize  we  have 
a  problem  here.  I  r-allze  we  have  sinned 
in  the  past  and  possibly  we  will  sin  in  the 
future,  but  I  am  trying  to  avoid  adding 
one  more  sin  to  that  roster. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  being 
not  quite  sinless,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  it  will  be  live. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  this  matter  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  'Whenever  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  convenient,  I  could 
address  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  believe  It  is  just  as  well  to  have  the 
affirmative  case  laid  before  the  Senate  at 


the  earliest  time.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  have  some  background  I 
would  like  to  lay  before  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  supported  all  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
However,  the  point  to  which  I  shall  speak 
deals  with  the  question  of  equal  housing 
opportunity. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has 
rendered,  as  usual,  a  distinct  service  in 
undertaking  this  matter  and  in  present- 
ing the  amendment  which  he  has.  He  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  a 
Senator  of  great  prestige.  I  know  his 
conscience  on  this  matter  as  reflected  in 
his  speech  today.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome,  I  want  him  to  know  that  his 
efforts  are  appreciated.  Tins  was  a  diflB- 
cult  matter  and  the  Senator  umffertook 
it.  It  is  characteristic  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  engaged  in  a  pov- 
erty hearing  and  I  was  unable  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  do 
know  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
speech  and  I  heard  enough  of  it  to  know 
that  it  was  completely  consistent  with 
the  extraordinarily  high  quality  of  de- 
bate in  which  the  Senator  engages. 

This  is  a  matter  of  volition.  We  can 
or  we  cannot  authorize  the  amount  in 
the  bill.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  feel  in 
good  conscience  it  should  not  be  done  for 
the  following  reason.  I  understand  clear- 
ly that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
made  its  choice  and  that  the  committee 
sustained  that  choice.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  to  allow  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  act  in  a 
way  which  it  knew  would  jeopardize  this 
program  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause apparently  its  deep  feeling  about 
open  housing  was  superior  to  its  concern 
for  the  presence  of  a  great  Federal  in- 
stallation in  that  State. 

The  distinguished  and  extremely  able 
Senators  from  Illinois,  led  by  my  minor- 
ity leader,  naturally  are  trying  to  do 
their  best  with  that  situation,  but  if  I 
were  in  their  shoes  I  would  have  been 
full  of  consternation  when  the  Senate  of 
Illinois  turned  down  an  open-housing 
statute  in  Illinois,  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  great  and  for- 
ward-looking States  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  legislature 
of  a  State  which  is  getting  this  big  in- 
stallation for  which  everyone  competed, 
including  my  State,  does  not  think 
enough  of  the  installation  and  would  be 
unwilling  to  pass  an  open-housing  law  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  elementary  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  getting  it,  then  we 
should  wait  a  while  until  they  change 
their  minds.  That  is  all  it  comes  down 
to.  My  State  and  other  States  sought  to 
have  this  installation  and  they  failed. 
That  is  the  end  of  that.  It  is  finished,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  So  far  as  my  State 
is  concerned,  the  verdict  is  in.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  compound 
that  verdict  and  the  disappointment  of 
other  States  by  yielding  on  the  matter  of 
other  major  considerations.  This  is  also 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
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Energy  Committee  Itself— perhaps  we 
should  wait  a  while  and  give  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  a  chance  to  change  its 
mind  about  this  very  important  matter 
before  we  jump  mto  It  and  act  now. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  give 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a 
premium  for  failing  to  do  what  it  should 
have  done  concerning  open-housing  leg- 
islation. That,  I  think,  is  the  basic  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Now.  they  certainly  had  notice  be- 
cause the  papers  in  lUinol.s — and  I  have 
copies  of  them— were  full  of  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  was  jeopardizing  the 
presence  of  the  installanon  in  their 
State  by  this  very  action.  They  were  t«ld 
that  In  explicit  terms  by  Dr.  Seaborg. 
head  of  the  Atomic  Enercy  Commission. 
himself.  He  said.  In  just  so  many  words. 
In  AprU  of  this  year,  that  there  was 
grave  danger  they  would  lose  the  instal- 
lation if  the  legislature  did  not  pass  an 
open-housing  law. 

No  one  is  trying  to  Intimidate  the  Leg- 
islature of  Illinois.  Illinois  is  a  great. 
sovereign,  and  Important  State.  It  can 
do  anything  It  likes  about  open-housing 
legislation.  But  we  do  not  have  to  give 
them  a  premium  on  this  highly  sought- 
for  contract  when  they  do  turn  It  down. 
Mr.  President,  that.  It  seems  tw  rr.e.  Is 
the  nub  of  the  argument. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tMr. 
PastoreI  has  made  this  eloquently  clear. 
One  thing  I  want  to  add  Is  that  we 
should  not  give  any  premium  for  action 
which  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Illinois  is  perfectly 
free  to  turn  down  this  installation.  In 
effect,  it  has  turned  It  down  by  failing  to 
pass  open-housing  legislation.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should. 
here  In  Congress,  give  them  a  premium 
for  something  which  they  have  failed  to 
do  which  they  should  have  done. 

What  I  said  about  Dr.  Seaborgs  repre- 
sentation on  this  subject.  Is  contained  in 
a  story  in  the  Chicago  American  of  April 
14,  1967,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record.   ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Chicago's  American.  Apr    14    19671 

Open  Housing  Djspvte:   AEC  Not  Bluftinc 

DJ  Thriat  on  Weston  A-SrrE — Arrington 

(By  Robert  Oruenberg) 

State  Sen.  W  Russell  Arrington  (R-Evans- 
ton)  tald  he  is  convinced  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  ofaclals  are  "not  bluffing  "  over  a 
threatened  loss  of  the  atomic  accelerator  m 
west  suburban  Weston 

In  Wa«hlngton.  V  S  Rep  Melvtn  Price 
(D-IU.)  said  he  had  "no  doubts"  that  the 
House  would  authorize  funds  for  the  project. 
but  saJd  it  was  possible  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  remove  specific  mention  of  a  Weston 
site. 

••I  will  light  to  have  the  site  Identified."  he 
promised. 

Arrington  said  he  will  confer  over  the 
weekend  with  Illinois  legislative  leaders  over 
the  Weston  situation,  which  he  said  "Is  seri- 
ous." 

As  Arrington  holds  his  meetings.  State  Rep. 
Lewis  V.  Morgan,  Jr.  (R-Wheaton)  will  be 
"mulUng  over"  whether  to  a^^k  Democrats  to 
Join  him  In  sponsoring  a  fair  housing  meas- 
ure. 

Morgan,  who  will  Introduce  his  measure 
Monday,  claims  the  support  of  18  OOP  col- 


leagues for  his  bill  to  b.\r  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  by  real  est.ite  agencies  and 
nonresident  homeowners. 

The  threat  to  the  Weston  site  came 
Wednesday  when  AEC  Ch.ilrman  Olenn  T. 
Se.iborg  and  three  feKow  comml.s.sloner3  told 
Oov.  Otto  Kerner  In  Sprtngneld  that  Illinois 
could  lose  the  $375,000  uoo  project  because  of 
racial  problems. 

Arrington  said  he  has  been  looking  during 
tb.e  entire  session  for  some  break  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  voiced  hope  Tliursday  that  AEC 
and  Congress  might  settle  for  open  occupancy 
ordinances  by  villages  in  the  Weston  area. 

"Nobody  is  saying  that  a  sUtewlde  law 
must  be  Imposed."  he  said. 

This  drew  a  caustic  retort  from  Sen.  John 
Pas  tore  (D-R.I),  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  Is  slated 
to  vote  on  $10,000,000  In  planning  funds  early 
in  May, 

"Up  to  this  point."  said  the  peppery  Pas- 
tore.  "It  Is  my  Impression  we  have  gotten 
nothing  but  double-talk. 

"I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  authorization 
(of  funds)  unless  we  have  an  out-and-out 
assurance  that  Is  reliable  that  every  Ameri- 
can will  receive  equal  treatment  as  to  em- 
ployment and  housing." 

Morgans  neighbor,  State  Rep.  James 
(Pete)  Philip  (R-EImhurst>.  Is  unconvinced 
that  the  accelerator  Is  necessary  for  Du  Page 
County. 

•  Do  we  really  want  Weston  out  there?" 
Plulip.  a  bread  salesman,  asked  a  reporter 
rhetorically.  "What  will  it  do  for  Du  Page 
County?  What  has  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory done  for  Du  Page  County?" 

Rep  Price  .said  authorization  funds  can  be 
voted  out  of  committee  In  May  and  passed  In 
tlie  House 

Price  s.ald  It  Is  possible  the  House  commit- 
tee would  cut  the  authorization  for  funds 
from  $10,000,000   to  $7,500,000. 

Price's  doubts  about  the  fate  of  the  funds 
on  the  Senate  floor  found  confirmation  in 
statements  by  Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.) 
and  Sen    Peter  Domlnlck   (R-Colo). 

"Mr.  Se.iborg  Is  absolutely  right."  said 
Hart,  an  old-line  liberal. 

"Clearly,  if  It  is  a  fact  that  minority  groups 
are  not  able  to  find  decent  shelter  on  equal 
terms  (at  Weiiton) .  this  country  has  no  busi- 
ness locating  the  lnst<illatlon  In  that  place  " 
Domlnlck,  a  conservative  opposed  to  civil 
rights  measures,  said  he  believes  the  AEC 
should  have  given  greater  weight  to  Illinois" 
hick  of  an  open  housing  law.  Colorado,  he 
s-iid.  has  had  such  a  statute  since  1897. 


Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
situation  factually  and  on  the  ground, 
the  most  eloquent  answer  to  that  Is  the 
fact  that  even  Du  Page  County.  In  which 
this  Installation  will  be  located,  through 
Its  board  of  sui)ervlsors.  has  not  adopted 
any  open-housing  regulations  for  the 
county  itself.  It  Is  said  that  they  did  that 
because  they  resented  pressure.  Well, 
there  is  no  pres.'^ure.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
If  there  is  something  that  one  certainly 
wants,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  meet- 
ing It  Is  to  have  open  housing,  and  he 
rejects  that  open  housing,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  a  dividend  for  it.  too. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  pressure  Involved.  The  fact  Is,  they 
have  not  acted. 

We  put  some  questions  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  this  subject  and 
the  best  they  could  give  us  In  the  way  of 
answers  is,  and  I  now  quote  from  the 
Du  Page  Board  of  Realtors  and  the 
Aurora  Board  of  Realtors,  that  they 
would  make  every  effort  to  find  adequate 
hvmg  quarters  for  permanent  employees 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  If  the 
Weston  area  were  chosen. 


Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  that  certainly  Is  not  enough  to  get 
this  dearly  sought-for  multimillion- 
dollar  contract  for  which  the  whole 
country  was  bidding.  Illinois  Is  the  only 
State  among  the  last  sl.x  contestants. 
Including  my  own.  which  did  not  have 
an  open-housing  law. 

Now  Its  legislature  has  riveted  that  in 
by  refusing  to  pass  open-housing  legis- 
lation. 

As  to  the  conditions  on  the  ground,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  and  to 
me — he  probably  referred  to  It  In  his 
speech — from  the  Hinsdale  Area  Human 
Relations  Council,  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation in  that  particular  area,  which  is 
very  clo.«;e  to  the  site  In  which  people 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  live. 

They  said: 

Some  day  fair  housing  may  become  a  rea! 
issue  but.  as  p<ilnted  out  in  our  enclosed  let- 
ter, the  Issue  In  Hinsdale  today  Is  the  more 
basic  one  of  whether  we  shall  stop  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  e.xcludlng  Negroes  from  ou; 
village. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
Is  the  mo.st  eloquent  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject that  there  Is  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing. 

I  close  as  I  began  by  saying  that  we 
should  not  give  a  dividend  or  a  premium 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  failing  to  act  on  this  matter  as  It 
should,  if  It  really  wants  this  Installa- 
tion. I  know  that  their  Senators  want  It. 
But,  apparently,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  does  not. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  give  It  to  them  so 
long  as  Uiey  have  In  this  way  defied  one 
of  the  basic  conditions  of  the  grant. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sented my  views  on  this  subject  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  July  10. 

Today  I  received  a  wire  from  Bay 
Wilklns,  and  a  detailed  letter  from  the 
Coordinating  Council  of  Community 
Organizations,  supporting  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
P.^.storeI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tel- 
egram and  the  letter  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

July  11,  1967. 

Hon  Peter  H  Dominick, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  leadership  conference  on  civil  rlgbt* 
urges  you  Uj  vote  against  authorization  for 
the  200  Bev  Accelerator  In  Weston.  Illinois. 
Of  the  six  States  considered  as  sites  for  the 
accelerator.  Illinois  Is  the  only  one  with  no 
guarantee  In  law  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  sale  or  rental  of  homes.  Thus  we 
face  an  Intolerable  situation  In  which  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  made  available 
by  taxes  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
will  be  used  to  encourage  discrimination  and 
to  provide  jobe  for  white  workers  only  since 
only  they  will  have  unrestricted  access  to 
housing  near  this  facility.  The  contract  for 
this  installation  should  go  to  a  State  that 
at  the  very  least  has  a  fair  housing  statute. 
Roy  Wilkins,  Chairrruin. 


July  12,  1967 
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Coordinating  Council 
OF  Community  Organizations, 

July  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De-^r  Se.nator  EtoMiNicK:  We  are  writing 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  combined  human 
rights  forces  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
community  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  facility  at  Wes- 
ton, Illinois,  in  the  next  day  or  two  you  will 
be  Eisked  to  approve  this  project  and  to  make 
an  Initial  appropriation  of  some  $7,300,000 
toward  its  construction. 

We  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly  to  Join 
Senator  John  O.  P.istore  in  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  We  ask  you  to  delete  the  Wes- 
ton project  from  the  appropriation  bill. 

Our  reasons  for  this  appeal  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  Weston 
project  is  a  national  test  c:ise  for  the  integ- 
rity of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
As  you  know.  Title  VI  says. 

•■No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination tinder  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 

At  the  very  least.  Title  VI  is  a  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  equal  Job  opportunity  at 
federal  projects  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Equal  Job  opportunity,  however,  can- 
not be  created  In  a  vacutim.  It  may  depend 
on  certain  other  conditions  and  surely  It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  federal  government  to 
understand  this  and  to  strive  for  those  con- 
diUons  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  keep 
faith  with  the  commitment  of  Title  VI. 

3.  In  the  Weston  case,  Job  opf>ortunlty 
is  Intrinsically  and  directly  dependent  on  the 
housing  situation.  There  are  practically  no 
Negroes  In  the  Weston  area.  Weston  is  In 
the  middle  of  DuPage  county,  an  all-white 
suburban  county.  As  of  April  1966,  the 
total  population  of  DuPage  county  is  Jiist 
under  300,000  persons  (298.132) .  Of  this 
number  It  Is  estimated  that  just  540  are 
Negroes.  Between  1960  and  1966  the  white 
population  grew  by  80,000  but  the  non- 
white  population  grew  hardly  at  all — by  only 
129.  Yet  DuPage  county  Is  just  30  miles  west 
of  Chicago,  the  home  of  nearly  1.000.000  Ne- 
gro citizens.  Clearly  equal  Job  oppKjrtunltiy 
at  the  Weston  project  will  be  meaningless 
unless  Negro  scientists,  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  will  be  able  to  move  Into 
the  area  to  live  within  reasonable  distance 
of  their  Jobs. 

4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Itself,  Is 
quite  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
housing  and  Jobs  In  the  Weston  area.  In  an 
unprecedented  action,  the  Commissioners 
personally  visited  the  state,  conferred  with 
the  governor  and  with  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties  to  explain  that  housing  dis- 
crimination in  Illinois  cast  a  cloud  of  doubt 
about  Illinois'  eligibility  for  the  proposed 
nuclear  accelerator  facility  at  Weston.  They 
discreetly  appealed  to  Illinois  political  lead- 
ers to  remove  this  doubt  by  passing  ap- 
propriate remedial  legislation.  I.e.  a  fair 
housing  law. 

5.  Unfortunately,  their  appeal  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  Illinois  Senate  has  thus  far  killed 
8  fair  housing  bills  Including  a  very  mini- 
mum proposal  from  Senate  majority  leader. 
Senator  W.  Russell  Arrington.  (Under  Sena- 
tor Arrlngton's  proposal,  owner  occupied 
dwellings  of  10  unite  or  less  would  have  been 
exempted,  which  meant  that  less  than  SO"",, 
of  Illinois'  housing  would  have  been  covered, 
and  less  than  10%  of  the  housing  In  DuPage 
county,  site  of  the  proposed  Weston  project, 
would  have  been  covered.  Even  this  bill, 
however,  was  defeated.) 

6.  We  do  not  say  as  Representative  Holl- 
fleld  of  California  has  charged  that  all  states 
without  fair  housing  legislation  are  Ineligi- 
ble lor  federal  projects  because  or  Title  VI. 
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We  do  say  that  In  this  case  and  In  similar 
cases  where  Job  opportunity  Is  so  totally 
dependent  on  housing  opportunity.  Title  VI 
stands  against  the  project  being  located  In 
Illinois  as  long  as  Illinois  refuses  reasonable 
cooperation  In  the  creation  of  those  condi- 
tions which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
compliance  with  the  federal  law. 

7.  The  general  housing  market  in  Du  Page 
county  Is  closed  to  Negro  families  despite 
the  admirable  efforts  of  some  private  citizens, 
human  relations  groups  and  the  recent  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Wheaton.  The  enclosed 
memorandum  describes  some  actual,  current 
cases  of  discrimination  In  the  area.  Perhaps, 
the  most  compelling  evidence,  however,  is 
the  experience  of  Negro  employees  of  another 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  installation,  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  also  located 
in  Du  Page  county  Just  10  miles  from  the 
proposed  Weston  site. 

8.  According  to  the  Director  of  Personnel 
at  Argonne,  as  of  1965,  the  laijoratory  em- 
ployed 238  non-white  employees  and  3,880 
white  employees.  Of  the  238  non-white  em- 
ployees only  one  lived  In  Du  Page  county.  In 
contrast  1848  or  47  "Tc  of  the  white  employees 
live  In  Du  Page  county.  92%  of  the  non- 
white  employees  had  to  commute  to  their 
Jobs  from  Cook  cotuity  and  9TTo  of  the  non- 
white  employees  had  to  travel  over  15  miles 
to  reach  their  Jobs  while  only  207c  of  the 
white   employees   travelled   this   distance. 

9.  The  national  trend  of  Industry  migrating 
to  the  suburbs  has  a  built-in  effect  of  pro- 
moting racial  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  the  tradition  ol  racial  exclusive- 
ness  In  housing.  Surely  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  the  federal  government  in  its 
installations  to  opp>ose  this  trend.  Du  Page 
county  is  a  case  in  point.  Between  1950  and 
1965,  56,000  new  Jobs  were  created  In  the 
county,  almost  100%  for  whites  only  because 
of  the  housing  patterns.  It  will  be  the  same 
story  with  the  Jobs  created  by  the  Weston 
project  if  the  federal  government  refuses  to 
set  reasonable  standards  for  compliance  with 
Title  VI. 

10.  Finally,  we  think  that  you  should  vote 
against  the  Weston  appropriation  because 
if  it  is  approved  under  the  present  circum- 
stances— after  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has,  itself,  raised  the  issue  of  housing 
and  after  the  Commission's  appeal  for  co- 
operation has  been  denied — a  serious,  per- 
haps fatal  blow  will  have  been  done  to  Title 
VI. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be  pre- 
served and  resjjected  as  the  finest  legacy  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  his 
country.  If  the  Weston  project  goes  through. 
It  will  be  seen  by  black  Americans  as  Just 
another  broken  promise  by  white  America. 
These  broken  promises  are  a  principal  cause 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  alienation.  They 
plant  the  seeds  of  racial  chaos. 

We  are  not  anti-Weston  In  any  punitive 
sense.  We  are  not  Interested  In  seeking 
"revenge"  for  the  failures  of  our  state  leg- 
islature. We  too  love  tills  State.  We  too  want 
to  see  it  prosper  and  grow.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  short-run  local  Interest  Is  not 
always  In  the  national  interest.  We  believe 
that  what  Is  good  for  America  Is  also  good 
for  Illinois,  and  that  It  would  be  better  for 
our  country  If  the  Weston  project  were  lo- 
cated in  a  state  which  Is  willing  to  do  Its 
part  to  assure  that  Negro  Americans  will 
genuinely  be  able  to  share  In  the  benefits 
of  this  great  enterprise. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  A.  Rabt, 
Convenor,      Coordinating     Council     of 
Community  Organizations. 
Da.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
President,    Southern    Christian   Leader- 
ship Conference. 
Co-Chairmen,  Chicago  Freedom  Movement. 

Some  CtrRRENT  Case  Histories  of  Discrimi- 
nation IN  DxT  Pace  Cavtnr,  July  1967 
A.  Mr.  A.  H.,  a  Negro  executive  with  the 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  although  courteously 


treated,  was  unable  to  find  housing  In  Du- 
Page County.  He  returned  to  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  within  the  last  two  months. 

B.  Within  the  last  3  months,  Mr.  L.  W., 
attempted  to  buy  a  home  in  Butterfield,  Illi- 
nois, just  south  of  Lombard.  Such  a  furore 
followed  that  tlie  house  was  removed  from 
the  market.  Mr.  W.,  then  looked  at  a  house 
In  Wheaton  which  was  bough*  by  a  white 
neighbor  after  Mr.  W.^  looked  at  It.  He  finally 
bought  a  home  in  an  unincorporated  area 
outside  of  Wheaton  and  Glen  Ellyn.  When 
a  neighbor  of  the  W.  Family  threatened  vio- 
lence, the  Glen  Ellyn  Conference  refused  to 
Intercede,  saying  that  the  area  was  outside 
its  jurisdiction.  Mr.  W.  is  a  Negro. 

C.  Mr.  W.  J.  P..  visited  a  realtor  In  Glen 
Ellyn  wlio  showed  little  Interest  in  him.  The 
realtor  did  not  even  ask  how  much  Mr.  P.. 
could  pay  down,  what  type  of  home  he  owned. 
Mr.  P.,  a  Negro,  ultimately  bought  from  a 
concerned  private  home  seller  and  not 
through  a  realtor. 

D.  Mr.  A.  J.,  of  Bell  Laboratories,  Holmdel, 
Njw  Jersey,  tried  to  buy  in  Glen  Ellyn  and 
In  DuPage  County  generally.  Mr.  J.,  a  Negro, 
was  unable  to  buy  a  home  in  locations  where 
his  means  allowed.  This  happened  last  year. 
Mr.  J.,  subsequently  refused  to  move  to  the 
new  plant,  which  is  five  miles  from  Weston, 
111. 

E.  Mr.  R.  N.,  a  pilot  for  American  Airlines, 
looked  in  the  Glen  Ellyn  area  for  a  home  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  In  anticipation 
of  a  transfer  to  the  Chicago  area  (He  would 
be  flying  from  O'Hare  International  Alrpyort) . 
Unable  to  buy  a  home  wi^ere  his  means  would 
have  permitted,  Mr.  N.,  returned  to  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

F.  Mrs.  D.  S..  moved  to  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
after  being  unable  to  find  a  home  in  Glen 
EUyn.  She  was  told  that  a  home  she  was 
Interested  In  was  not  yet  available  for  show- 
ing when.  In  fact,  the  realtor  was  attempting 
to  sell  it  to  a  white  family. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will,  Indeed,  recog- 
nize this  opportunity  as  one  which  Is 
rather  unusual. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  pro- 
posals to  correct  Inequalities  which  have 
been  the  result  of  geography  and  history, 
we  are  told  that  so  many  things  have 
been  built  up  around  them  that  we  can- 
not unscramble  them,  that  it  is  too  bad, 
time  will  adjust  it,  but  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing very  forthright. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  situation  where 
there  is  nothing  but  broad  acreage  and  a 
proposal  to  put  in  a  massive  installation 
which  will  soon  create  a  large  popula- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  going  to  buy  a 
ghetto  or  not. 

We  do  have  the  opportunity  this  time, 
without  upsetting  or  unscrambling  any- 
thing, to  practice  what  we  preach  around 
here. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island's  magnificent  leadership  will  be 
supported. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
to  delete  funds  at  this  time  for  the  Wes- 
ton project.  He  has  just  outlined  In  a 
moving  speech  why  we  should  delete. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  committee 
makes  clear  that  many  factors  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
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sion  before  It  finally  settled  on  the  site 
for  ten  200  Bev  accelerator  at  Weston. 
111.  Yet  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  Pastore,  has 
recommended  that  the  project  should 
not  be  authorized  at  this  time.  He  is 
joined  by  the  able  Senators  from  Wash- 
ing [Mr.  Jackson  1  and  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN*].  In  his  dissent,  the  chairman 
makes  four  points : 

First,  he  questions  whether  this  is  the 
equipment  the  AEC  really  wants 

Second,  he  believes  there  is  no  com- 
pelling need  for  an  immediate  start,  in 
view  of  the  urgent  demands  on  our  re- 
sources for  other  programs 

Third,  he  points  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Prank  Kelley.  regarding  the 
water  supply  available  at  the  proposed 
site. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  he  identifies  as  a 
fundamental  question  of  public  policy 
the  fact  that  Illinois  does  not  prohibit 
discrimination  in  housing. 

I  speak  to  the  last  two  i-ssues  As  Sen- 
ator Pastore  stated.  I  did  raise  the  water 
supply  question.  I  did  this  through  a 
statement  made  March  29,  1967,  Michi- 
gan's attorney  general.  Frank  J.  Kelley, 
who  questioned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
water  supply,  not  only  for  the  proposed 
facility  but  for  the  newly  attracted  popu- 
lation as  well.  Attorney  General  Kelley 
pointed  out  that  7  years  asxo.  in  1960.  the 
State  of  Illinois  contended,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings heard  by  the  special  master 
regarding  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan,  that  the  water  resources 
of  Du  Page  County  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  water  requiiements  of  the  area 
at  that  time. 

To  this  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  answered  that,  on  the  basis  of 
Informatiwi  provided  primarily  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  adequate  water  is  avail- 
able to  the  proposed  new  facility.  And 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  stated  that  there 
are  three  sources  of  water  potentially 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  facility, 
all  unrelated  to  drainage  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

In  both  Instances,  however,  reference 
is  made  solely  to  water  usage  by  the  fa- 
cility. Nothing  is  said  about  the  need  for 
water  for  the  thousands  of  new  house- 
holds In  the  area,  plus  the  addition  of 
commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments that  go  along  with  our  urban  life. 
So  one  wonders  whether  we  have  re- 
ceived a  complete  answer,  or  whether  at 
some  future  date  the  total  demand  for 
water  would  outstrip  the  supply. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  the  absence 
of  aiiy  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  Insure  that  housing  in  the 
area  of  the  site  would  be  open  to  all 
races.  Positive  action  was  certainly  a 
part  of  the  AEC's  consideration  in  select- 
ing Weston.  When  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  decision  December  16,  1966. 
it  said  on  this  score: 

During  the  election  process,  the  .\EC  in- 
formed the  Weston  land  the  other)  site 
propoeers  erf  the  thinking  of  the  US.  Com- 
nilsslon  on  Civil  Rights  on  clvU  rights  cri- 
teria, and  Indicated  that  the  AEC  planned 
to  seek  from  the  selected  site  appropriate 
commltmenti  In  are<u  of  employment,  hous- 
ing. educAUon  and  community  facilities  and 
service*  m  were  suggested  bv  the  Commission 
on  Civil  RlghU. 


The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  noted 
differing  views  with  respect  to  non-dlscrlml- 
natlon  in  housing  and  In  ceruiln  areas  more 
distant  from  the  site  with  respect  to  Inte- 
gr.ition  In  public  schools,  but  will  expect 
th.it  WTth  the  leadership  of  the  state  and 
local  governments  and  with  the  co<:>peration 
and  supix>rt  of  citizens  and  community  or- 
ganizations In  the  Chicago  area,  a  broad 
satisfactory  record  of  non-dlscrlm. nation 
and  equal  opportunity  will  be  achieved. 

This  is  what  the  Commission  expected, 
Mr.  President.  But  what  has  actually 
taken  place?  Chairman  Seaborg,  in  a 
statement  4  months  later,  deplored  the 
failure  to  move  on  the  matter  of  fair 
housing.  He  said: 

With  the  exception  of  the  Village  of  Wes- 
ton, no  community  In  the  site  area  has 
en.^cted  an  effective  housing  ordinance. 
None  h.is  even  provided  the  AEC  with  com- 
mitment letters  on  non-discrlmlnatlon  in 
housing 

What  are  the  iwsslbilities  for  a  change 
in  attitude  in  the  local  commiinities? 
Surely  the  pressure  to  change — to  take 
a  positive  step  in  the  direction  of  open 
housing,  has  been  great  these  past  few 
months.  The  answer  may  well  be  indi- 
cated in  the  action  taken  some  months 
ago  by  the  orgai^ized  real  estate  industry 
of  Du  Page  County,  which  initiated  the 
successful  effort  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  Governor  Kerners  executive 
order  on  housing. 

At  the  State  level.  ju.st  last  month  the 
lUlnois  Senate  buried  in  committee  the 
one  successful  effort  made  by  the  Hou.se 
to  meet  this  responsibility. 

So  here.  Mr.  President,  is  where  we 
stand:  The  AEC  has  emphatically  stated 
the  Importance  of  nondiscrimination  in 
housing,  in  contemplation  of  attracting 
personnel  of  all  races  to  operate  this 
facility.  But  the  an.swer  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  one 
of  utter  disregard. 

Senator  Pastore  has  summed  it  up 
well: 

For  our  government  to  foster  Ixislc  re- 
search facilities  In  areas  where  freedom  to 
live  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  Is  not  the 
American  way  to  start  a  new  center  of  e.x- 
cellcnce  in  research 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what 
conditions  in  the  Weston  area  appear  to 
be  at  this  moment,  in  the  ab.sence  of  a 
State  fair  housing  law. 

One  Chicago  newspaper  reported  the 
words  of  a  Negro  leader  who  is  a  member 
of  a  local  human  relations  commission 
In  the  Weston  area  He  summed  up  the 
housing  situation  shortly  after  the  Com- 
mission announced  its  selection  of  the 
Weston  site  this  way: 

Unless  realtors  have  changed  their  minds 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  hou.'iing  exists  throughout  the  entire 
area. 

Negro  groups  have  conducted  tests  in  al- 
most all  of  the  cities  and  villages  around 
Weston,  and.  save  for  a  few  Insuinces.  real 
estate  dealers  have  flatly  refused  to  show 
Negroes  homes. 

Since  that  time,  multiple  listing  serv- 
ices in  Wheaton  and  Glen  Ellyn  have 
agreed  to  show  their  listings.  Weston  it- 
self, a  village  of  400,  has  passed  an  open 
housing  ordinance  which  is  limited  to  a 
ban  on  discriminatory  practices  by  real 
estate  brokers  and  salesmen.  Eighteen 
Negro  families  have  moved  into  12  apart- 
ment buildings  and  two  houses  In  Whea- 


ton and  one  Negro  family  is  living  in 
Glen  Ellyn. 

However,  in  1966,  the  organized  real 
esate  industry  of  Du  Page  County,  where 
the  Federal  Investment  will  be  made, 
initiated  the  successful  effort  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  the  Illinois  Governor's 
executive  order  on  housing.  The  State 
legislature  defeated  all  efforts  to  pass  an 
open  hou.sing  law. 

In  that  county,  population  has  grown 
from  154.000  in  1950;  to  313.000  in  I960 
and  389.000  in  1964.  Between  1962  and 
1965  there  was  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  the  number  of  nongovernmental  jobs 
in  the  county.  But  there  are  less  than 
2.000  nonwhite  residents  in  the  county, 
le.ss  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  population.  There  are  no  Negroes  in 
Weston. 

And  there  is  now  one  AEC  installation 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  The  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
has  indicated  that  Negro  personnel  can- 
not now  find  housing  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  Federal  facility  and  must  com- 
mute from  Chicago.  The  commuting  dis- 
tance to  Weston— if  facilities  and 
schedules  and  fares  permit — would  be  35 
miles. 

That  is  the  record  to  be  weighed 
against  the  general  assurances  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  AEC. 

The  AEC  accelerator  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated S400  million  to  build.  $60  million 
annually  to  operate,  and  wUl  directly 
employ  2.000  men  and  women  and  an  es- 
timated 6.000  others  In  resulting  job 
growth  In  the  area. 

Will  the  Senate  accept  the  Weston. 
HI.,  site  for  that  Investment  of  Federal 
dollars  and  resources  on  the  basis  of 
present  general  assurances  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  jobs  and  housing  for  all  cit- 
izens as  against  the  record  of  actual  past 
and  present  restrictions,  which  created  a 
virtually  all-white  area?  If  it  does.  It 
will,  I  am  convinced,  write  another  chap- 
ter in  official  Federal  policy  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  of  housing. 
contravene  the  1964  act.  and  above  all 
lose  a  valuable  opportunity  to  be  of 
pioneering  and  creative  assistance. 

I  believe  that  planning  authorization 
should  be  withheld  imtil  specific  steps  are 
taken  and  mechanisms  created  to  make 
equal  access  for  jobs  and  housing  avail- 
able. This  enormous  investment  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  tax  dollars  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, Negro  and  white.  I  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  locate  it  where  hous- 
ing opportunity  is  available  equally  to  all 
Americans  who  would  seek  employment. 
So  often  a  pattern  based  on  earlier  prac- 
tices, discriminator>'  practices,  has 
created  an  omelet  of  problems  which  we 
are  told  makes  it  impossible  to  un- 
scramble. But  here  we  start  fresh,  from 
scratch.  We  can  Insure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  this  new  area  where  in  a  few  years 
a  large  population  will  be  centered. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  acknowledge 
that  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  a  leading 
contender  for  the  accelerator  site  and 
therefore  my  words  here  might  be  dis- 
missed as  those  of  a  politician  protecting 
a  parochial  interest. 

But  the  facts  are,  nevertheless,  clear. 
Fair  housing  guarantees  were  one  of 
the  basic  criteria  that  the  AEC  demand- 
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ed  of  the  chosen  region.  And  these  guar- 
antees have  not  been  forthcoming. 

"The  question,  as  I  see  It,  is  this: 
Should  massive  amotmts  of  taxpayers' 
money  be  spent  to  create  a  new  ghetto 
at  a  time  when  it  is  national  policy  to 
eliminate  ghettos? 

Not  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  delay  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project  uiitil  we  are  all  as- 
sured this  will  not  happen. 

Actually,  spokesmen  for  some  of  the 
scientific  community  in  Michigan  have 
asked  that  I  not  delay  the  authorization 
for  Weston.  They  regret  that  Ann  Arbor 
was  not  selected  but  are  pleased  that  It 
is  proposed  to  place  the  facility  in  the 
Midwest.  I  understand  the  interest  of 
scientists  to  move  promptly  to  learn  all 
that  can  be  known  about  the  atomic 
package.  But  I  believe  the  claim  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  Is 
strong;  the  claim  that  the  Senate  must 
not  establish  this  enormous  new  facility 
until  we  are  certain  we  have  done  all 
possible  to  protect  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  all  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
cerned and  thoughtful  article  by  Roy 
Wilklns,  of  the  NAACP,  which  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News  of  July  1,  1967,  and 
the  Detroit  News  editorial  of  Jime  27, 
1967.  as  well  as  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Com- 
munity Organizations,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Illinois  CarncizED  as  Atom  Plant  Sitb 
Negro  citizens  who  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve a  faith  in  the  easing  of  racial  difficulties 
through  steady,  orderly  procedure  got  an- 
other kick  In  the  teeth  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Illinois  state  senate  has  killed  a  fair 
housing  bin.  The  arresting  aspect  of  this  act 
lies  In  the  fact  that  housing  for  minorities 
was  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  Weston,  111.. 
M  the  site  for  the  $375-mllllon  atom  smasher 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Weston,  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  residents, 
has  no  Negroes  in  or  near  the  place.  DuPage 
County,  In  which  Weston  Is  located,  has  a 
population  of  approximately  300.000,  of 
which  only  600  are  Negroes.  Since  the  county 
Is  very  near  Chicago  and  Weston  Is  only  35 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  It  Is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  DuPage  County  has  had  a  policy 
of  deliberately  discouraging  Negroes  from 
settling  there. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  DuPage 
County  politicians  and  leaders  have  opposed 
adamantly  the  enactment  of  any  fair  housing 
legislation  by  the  state  legislature.  They  were 
unbending  when  the  Weston  plant  was  being 
discussed.  They  wanted  no  concessions  on 
minority  housing. 

Five  other  states,  California,  New  York. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  had  .sites 
competing  with  Illinois.  All  of  Illinois'  rivals 
had  laws  on  housing  and  employment  even 
though  California  was  Involved  In  litigation. 
Despite  this,  and  despite  lUy-whlte  Weston 
and  almost  Uly-whlte  DuPage  County,  the 
Illinois  town  was  the  winner,  principally 
upon  the  assurance  from  IlUnolsans  that  a 
fair  housing  law  would  be  enacted. 

Now  the  Illinois  legislature  has  reneged. 
The  state  has  the  «375-mllIion  atom  plant 
and  the  »60-mnilon  a  year  in  maintenance 
money.  It  has  2,000  technical  employes  and 
many  workers  In  other  categories,  all  making 
up  a  fat  payroll  for  Illinois.  For  white  Il- 
linois, that  Is. 

Just  In  case  Negro  citizens  get  any  Ideas, 
»  spokeaman  for  the  suburb  of  Cicero  has  &\- 
feady  laid  down  talk  of  ■bloodshed."  Weston 


has  adopted  a  town  fair  housing  ordinance 
but  a  town  ofBclal  said  that  It  would  not  re- 
quire anyone  to  sell  or  rent  to  "anyone  he 
did  not  choose  to  deal  with."  Negroes  are  still 
out  In  the  cold  on  housing. 

Why  la  this  Important?  Why  the  blood 
pressures?  Well,  the  United  States,  where 
Negroes  have  lived  for  348  years,  where  they 
pay  taxes  and  where  their  men  have  fought 
and  died  In  defense  of  their  country  In  every 
war  from  1776  to  Vietnam,  is  going  to  use 
tax  money  to  create  an  employment  bonanza 
In  the  middle  of  an  Illinois  prairie  and  that 
bonanza  will  be  for  white,  not  black,  Amer- 
icans.   . 

This  use  of  the  money  of  all  the  people  to 
build  a  facility  .where  nonwhite  workers  will 
have  to  face  Insults  and  bricks  and  mobs 
In  order  to  occupy  a  home  Is  a  monumental 
sin  In  the  world  of  1967.  Since  about  eight 
ye&Ts  of  construction  are  required,  a  pro- 
cedure Is  being  adopted  that  will  give  life 
to  the  jlm  crow  policy  of  1975! 

In  a  letter  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a 
woman  points  out  that  one  Negro  Is  In  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  one  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Supreme  Court.  She  asks,  plain- 
tively.   "What   more   do   they  want?" 

Well,  madam,  they  are  grateful  to  the 
President  for  the  Cabinet  member  and  (If 
confirmed)  for  the  Supreme  Court  associate 
Justice.  However,  two  men,  estimable  as  they 
are,  cannot  substitute  for  opportunity  and 
justice  and  dignity  for  the  entire  Negro 
population,   or   even   for  Negro   nunolsans. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its 
controlling  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
should  cancel  out  Weston,  111.,  and  build 
the  plant  elsewhere. 

A  Hard  Look  at  Weston  Needed 

Though  we'd  love  to  see  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's new  $375  million  atom  smasher 
built  In  Michigan,  we  would  call  It  undig- 
nified and  unworthy  for  Michigan  or  any 
other  state  to  make  cynical  hay  over  Illinois' 
troubles  In  landing  It. 

But  that  should  not  preclude  the  federal 
government  from  taking  a  hard,  searching 
second  look  at  Its  tentative  choice  of  an 
Illinois  site. 

Weston,  Illinois  was  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  choice  for  the  giant,  presti- 
gious economic  plum.  Weston  presumably  met 
the  AEC's  technical  criteria  as,  presumably, 
did  the  other  five  finalist  communities,  In- 
cluding Ann  Arbor. 

But  Illinois  Is  under  fire  for  lack  of  any 
semblance  of  a  fair  housing  law.  Strenuous 
attempts  to  enact  one  failed  this  month,  and 
civil  rights  leaders  are  leading  a  drive  to  keep 
the  atom  smasher  out  of  that  state. 

Equality  of  employment  opportunity  is  by 
now  a  foregone  conclusion  In  any  major 
imdertaking  by  the  federal  government.  But 
what  is  its  practical  value,  ask  civil  rights 
spokesmen,  if  Negroes  cannot  live  within  50 
or  60  miles  of  the  jobs  they  are  offered? 

There  are  other  technically  adequate  sites 
where  qualified  Negroes  need  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  disability,  they  say;  build  the 
atom  smasher  at  one  of  these. 

They  are  right. 

No  state  can  yet  claim  that  Its  problems 
of  race  and  bousing  are  wholly  solved:  it  ill 
behooves  any  state,  then,  to  play  the  vulture 
to  Illinois'  troubles. 

But  some  states  have  done  better  at  pro- 
viding fair  housing  opportunity  than  others. 
The  Weston  site  is  apparently  not  the  only 
place  In  the  nation  where  the  AEC  facility 
can  do  Its  job  properly  and  efficiently.  The 
federal  government  can  and  should  put  it 
where  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  practical 
fact,  not  an  empty  theory. 

COORDINATINO  COUNCIL 

OP  CoMMUNiTT  Organizations, 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart,  July  10,  1967. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  We  are  writing  to  you 
on   behalf  of  the  combined  human  rights 


forces  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  commu- 
nity with  regard  to  the  proposed  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  facility  at  Weston,  Illinois. 
In  the  next  day  or  two  you  will  be  asked  to 
approve  this  project  and  to  make  an  initial 
appropriation  of  some  $7,300,000  toward  Its 
construction. 

We  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly  to  Join 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  We  ask  you  to  delete  the  Weston 
project  from  the  appropriation  bill. 

Our  reasons  for  this  apf>eal  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  Weston 
project  Is  a  national  test  case  for  the  integrity 
of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  As 
you  know.  Title  VI  says, 

•No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance." 

At  the  very  least,  Title  VI  Is  a  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  equal  Job  opportunity  at 
federal  projects  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Equal  Job  opportunity,  however,  can- 
not be  created  In  a  vacuum.  It  may  depend 
on  certain  other  conditions  and  surely  It  Is 
the  obligation  of  the  federal  government  to 
understand  this  and  to  strive  for  those  con- 
ditions which  make  It  possible  for  us  to  keep 
faith  with  the  commitment  of  Title  VL 

3.  In  the  Weston  case,  Job  opportunity  Is 
Intrinsically  and  directly  dependent  on  the 
housing  situation.  There  are  practically  no 
Negroes  In  the  Weston  area.  Weston  Is  in  the 
middle  of  Du  Page  county,  an  all-white  sub- 
urban county.  As  of  April  1966.  the  total 
population  of  Du  Page  covmty  Is  Jtist  under 
300,000  persons  (298,132).  Of  this  number 
It  Is  estimated  that  Just  540  are  Negroes.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  the  white  population 
grew  by  80.000  but  the  non-white  population 
grew  hardly  at  all — by  only  129.  Yet  Du  Page 
county  is  Just  30  miles  west  of  Chicago,  the 
home  of  nearly  1,000,000  Negro  citizens. 
Clearly  equal  Job  opportunity  at  the  Weston 
project  will  be  meaningless  unless  Negro 
scientists,  technicians,  and  other  personnel 
will  be  able  to  move  into  the  area  to  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  their  Jobs. 

4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  itself. 
is  quite  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
housing  and  Jobs  In  the  Weston  area.  In  an 
unprecedented  action,  the  Commissioners 
I>ersonalIy  visited  the  state,  conferred  with 
the  governor  and  with  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties  to  explain  that  housing  discrimi- 
nation in  Illinois  cast  a  cloud  of  doubt  about 
Illinois'  eligibility  for  the  proposed  nuclear 
accelerator  facility  at  Weston.  They  discreetly 
appealed  to  Illinois  political  leaders  to  re- 
move this  doubt  by  passing  appropriate 
remedial  legislation,  i.e.  a  fair  housing  law. 

5.  Unfortunately,  their  appeal  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  Illinois  Senate  has  thus  far  killed 
8  fair  housing  bills  Including  a  very  mini- 
mum profKJsal  from  Senate  majority  leader. 
Senator  W.  Russell  Arlington.  (Under  Sen- 
ator Arrington's  proposal,  owner  occupied 
dwellings  of  10  units  or  less  would  have  been 
exempted,  which  meant  that  less  than  50"^^ 
of  Illinois'  housing  would  have  been  covered, 
and  less  than  10  Tc  of  the  housing  in  Du  Page 
county.  Bite  of  the  proposed  Weston  project, 
would  have  been  covered.  E\en  this  bill,  how- 
ever, was  defeated.) 

6.  We  do  not  say  as  Representative  Holl- 
field  of  California  has  charged  that  all  states 
without  fair  housing  legislation  are  Ineligible 
for  federal  projects  because  of  Title  VI.  We 
do  say  that  in  this  case  and  In  similar  cases 
where  Job  opportunity  Is  so  totally  depend- 
ent on  housing  opportunity.  Title  VI  stands 
against  the  project  being  located  In  Ullnols 
as  long  as  Illinois  refuses  reasonable  coop- 
eration In  the  creation  of  those  conditions 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  compliance 
with  the  federal  law. 

7.  The  general  housing  market  In  Du  Page 
cotmty  Is  closed  to  Negro  families  despite 
the  admirable  efTorts  of  some  private  clt- 
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lz«na,  bum&n  relailoas  groups  and  the  re- 
cent ordinance  of  the  city  or  Wheaton.  The 
encloocd  memorandum  describes  some  actual. 
current  case*  ot  discrimination  in  the  area. 
Perhapa,  the  most  compelling  evidence,  how- 
ever. Is  the  experience  of  Negro  employees 
of  another  Atomic  Energy  C<jmmlsalon  In- 
staJlatton,  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
also  located  In  Du  Page  county  just  10  miles 
from  the  proposed  Weston  site 

8.  According  to  the  Director  of  Personnel 
at  Argonne,  as  of  1965.  the  laboratory  em- 
ployed 338  non-white  employees  and  3.880 
white  employees.  Of  the  238  non-white  em- 
ployees only  one  lived  !n  Du  Page  county 
In  contrast  1848  or  47  .  of  the  white  em- 
ployee* live  In  Du  Page  county.  92  i  of  the 
non-white  employees  had  to  commute  to 
their  Job*  from  Cot'k  county  and  97  l  of  the 
non-white  employees  had  to  travel  over  15 
miles  to  reach  their  Jobs  while  only  20  : 
of  the  white  employees  travelled  this  dis- 
tance. 

9.  The  national  trend  of  industry  migrating 
to  the  suburbs  has  a  buUt-ln  effect  of  pro- 
moting racial  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  the  tradition  of  racial  excluslve- 
nees  In  housing.  Surely  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  the  federal  government  in  Its  In- 
stallations to  oppose  this  trend  Du  Page 
county  Is  a  case  In  point  Between  1950  and 
1965,  50.000  new  Jobs  were  created  In  the 
county,  almost  lOO ""  for  whites  only  be- 
cause of  the  housing  patterns  It  will  be  the 
same  story  with  the  Jobs  created  by  the 
Weston  project  If  the  federal  government 
refuses  to  set  reasonable  standards  for  com- 
pliance with  Title  VI 

10.  Finally,  we  think  that  you  should  vote 
against  the  Weston  appropriation  because 
If  It  la  approved  under  the  present  circum- 
stances— after  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has.  Itself,  raised  the  issue  of  housing 
and  after  the  Commissions  appeal  for  co- 
operation has  been  denied  —  a  serious,  per- 
haps fatal  blow  will  hnve  been  done  to 
Title  VI. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be 
preserved  and  respected  as  the  finest  legacy 
of  the  late  President  John  P  Kennedy  to 
his  country.  If  the  Weston  project  gi:>es 
through,  it  will  be  seen  by  black  Ameri- 
cans as  Just  another  broken  promise  by 
white  America.  These  broken  promises  are 
a  principal  cause  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
alienation.  They  pl.int  the  seeds  of  racial 
chaoa. 

We  are  not  antl-Weston  in  any  punitive 
sense.  We  are  not  interested  In  seeking 
"revenge"  for  the  failures  of  our  state  leg- 
islature. We  too  love  this  State  We  too  want 
to  see  It  prosper  and  grow  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  short-run  local  Interest  is  not  al- 
ways In  the  the  natlon.tl  Interest.  We  be- 
lieve that  what  Is  good  for  America  Is  also 
good  for  nUnols.  and  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  our  country  If  the  Weston  project 
were  located  In  a  state  which  is  willing  to 
do  its  p*rt  to  assure  that  Negro  Americans 
win  genuinely  be  able  to  .^ihire  in  the  bene- 
fits of  this  great  enterprise 

Sincerely. 

Alxxst  a.  Rabt 
Coni-enor.  Coordinating  Council  of  Com- 

munity  Organizatiom 

D«.  Ma«TIN  LfTHER   KtNG.  Jr  . 
President,  Southern  Chrntian  Leadership 

Conference,      Co-Chairman,      Chicago 

Freedom   Movement. 

Some  Ccaamr  Case  Historians  or  Discrimi- 
nation IN  Dc  Pace  Col-nty.  Jcly.  1967 

A.  Mr  A.  H..  a  Negro  e.xccutive  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  although  courteously 
treated,  was  unable  to  find  housing  In 
Du  Page  County  He  returned  to  Teaneck. 
New  Jersey,   within   the   last   two  months. 

B.  Within  the  last  3  months.  Mr.  L.  W  . 
attempted  to  buy  a  home  in  Butterfield. 
Illinois,  Just  south  of  Lombard  Such  a  furore 
followed  that  the  house  was  removed  from 
the  market,  lir.  W  .  then  looked  at  a  house  in 


Wheaton  which  was  bought  by  a  white 
neighbor  after  Mr  W  .  looked  at  It  He  finally 
bought  a  home  In  an  unincorporated  area 
outside  of  Wheaton  and  Olen  Ellyn.  When  a 
neighbor  of  the  W.  Family  threatened 
violence,  the  Glen  Ellyn  Conferenre  refused 
to  intercede,  saying  that  the  area  was  out- 
side Its  Jurisdiction    Mr.  W    Is  a  Negro. 

C  Mr  W  J  P.  visited  a  realtor  in  Glen 
Ellyn  who  showed  little  Interest  In  him. 
The  realtor  did  not  even  ask  how  much  Mr 
P  ,  could  pay  down,  what  type  of  home  he 
owned  Mr  P  .  a  Negro,  ultimately  bought 
from  a  concerned  private  home  seller  and 
not  through  a  realtor 

D  Mr  A  J  .  of  Bell  Ljiboratorles.  Holmdel. 
New  Jersey  tried  to  buy  in  Glen  Ellyn  and 
In  Du  Page  County  generally.  Mr.  J  .  a  Negro, 
was  unable  to  buy  a  home  In  locations  where 
his  means  allowed  This  happened  last  year 
Mr  J.  subsequently  refused  to  move  to  the 
new  plant,  which  Is  five  miles  from  Weston. 
Ill 

E  Mr  R  N  ,  a  pilot  for  American  Airlines, 
looked  m  the  Glen  Ellyn  area  for  a  home  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  In  anticipation 
of  a  transfer  to  the  Chicago  area  i  He  would 
be  flying  from  GHare  International  Air- 
port) Unable  to  buy  a  home  where  his 
means  would  have  fjermltted.  Mr.  N.  re- 
turned to  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

F  Mrs  D  S  .  moved  to  Glencoe.  Illinois. 
after  being  unable  to  find  a  home  in  Glen 
Ellyn.  She  was  told  that  a  home  she  wa.s 
Interested  in  was  not  yet  available  for  show- 
ing when,  in  fact,  the  realtor  was  attempting 
to  sell  It  to  a  white  faniUy 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  On  what? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  want  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  On  what  side  is  the 
Senator? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  am  on  Senator 
Pa.store's  -Side 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Is  the  Senator  in  oiir 
corner,  or  is  he  not? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  am  with  Senator 
Pa.store. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Oh  Then.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  request  for  a  quorum — 
I  make  the  point  that  I  ob.serve  the 
absence  of  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiJl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No   182  Leg  I 

Aiken  Hansen  Montoya 

Allott  Harris  Morse 

Bartlett  Hart  Morton 

Bayh  Hartke  Moss 

Bennett  Hatfield  Muntlt 

Bible  Haydcn  Murphy 

B(>«l:s  Hlckenlooper  Mu.skle 

Brewster  Hill  Nelson 

Brooke  Holland  Pastore 

Byrd.  Va  Hruska  Pearson 

Byrd.W   Va.        Inouye  Pell 

Cannon  Jackson  Percy 

Carlson  Javits  Prouty 

Case  Jordan,  N  C  Proxmlre 

Church  Jordan   Id.iho  Randolph 

Clark  Kennedy.  Mass  RlblcoB 

Cooper  Kennedy,  N  Y.  Ru.ssell 

Cotton  Kuchel  Scott 

Curtis  Lausche  Smathers 

Dirksen  Long.  Mo  8mlth 

Dodd  Magnuson  Sponj: 

Dominlik  Mansfield  .Steniiis 

Ellender  McCarthy  Symington 

Ervln  McCIellau  Talmadge 

F'annin  McOee  Tower 

Foni?  McCiovem  Williams.  N  J 

Fulbrlght  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Oore  MlUer  Yarborough 

Orlfnn  Mondale  Young.  N  Dak. 

Oruenlng  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
Is  present. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  ia  recognized. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  proceed. 

I  thought  I  would  be  so  spent,  after 
the  emotional  appeal  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that  I  was  not 
quite  sure  I  could  stand  In  shoe  leather 
and  do  justice  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us. 

One  would  think,  from  hearing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land talk,  that  he  is  the  only  crusader  in 
the  Senate:  that,  like  Atlas,  he  bears  the 
whole  weight  of  the  world,  including  all 
its  sins. 

Well,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President  if  mi* 
sins  have  been  cast  upon  his  shoulders. 
I  have  tried  always,  of  course,  to  bear 
them  as  bravely  and  as  sacrificially  as 
I  know  how. 

But  that  Is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
should  start,  perhaps,  with  the  fact  that 
once  upon  a  time  I  was  on  the  Senator's 
committee.  In  fact,  I  was  on  his  cotn- 
mittee  for  a  period  of  7  months.  Even 
at  that  time,  we  were  talking  about  ac- 
celerators and  goodness  knows  what  all: 
but  I  never  heard  anybody  talk  about 
the  availability  of  housing  at  that  time 
Before  that,  they  went  out  and  built  the 
Argonne  laboratory  west  of  Chicago,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  housing  or  open  occupancy.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  suddenly  this  be- 
comes such  an  emotional  issue  that,  un- 
less it  is  rl.chtly  solved,  it  may  visit  con- 
dign punishment  upon  the  50  States  of 
the  Union,  and  perhaps  the  District  of 
Columbia,  smd  perforce  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Who  shall  say? 

But  let  us  start  where  we  ought  to 
start.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
proposed  this  matter;  so  let  us  get  a  few 
things  squared.  Senators  have  been  read- 
ing from  letters  here,  from  the  Chalnnan 
of  the  Commission,  that  go  back  to  April 
and  perhaps  March.  Let  us  see  what  Mr 
Seaborg  says  in  a  letter  that  Is  only  19 
days  old.  dated  June  23.  1967.  His  letter 
was  not  addressed  to  me.  but  it  was  sent 
to  mc.  It  was  addressed  to  Roy  Wllkins, 
the  executive  director  of  the  NAACP.  If 
anyone  wants  to  know,  Roy  Wllkins 
comes  from  Chicago;  and  if  you  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  I  feel  kindly  toward 
him.  I  got  his  older  brother  appointed  a? 
an  international  secretary  of  labor  a  good 
many  years  ago.  At  one  time  he  had  his 
eye  uix)n  a  Federal  judgeship  out  in  Illi- 
nois, and  unfortunately  I  only  had  one 
and  I  could  not  deliver  to  everybody.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
understands  the  verities  of  that  situation 
pretty  well.  I  am  sure. 

But  what  does  Mr  Seaborg  say?  Let  us 
see: 

It  Is  the  Commission's  view  that  proceed- 
ing at  Weston  as  planned  Is  a  course  of  af- 
firmative action  that  can  and  will  advance 
the  cause  of  and  benefit  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  people,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Commission  will  have  the  Immediate 
support  of  open  housing  laws,  ordinances,  or 
regulations 

Now,  that  was  20  days  ago;  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  Gletin  Seaborg,  great 
professor,  great  scientist,  great  techni- 
cian that  he  Is,  changes  his  mind  quite 

that  often. 
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Of  course,  I  have  seen  minds  change, 
Mr.  President,  like  the  fellow  in  a  re- 
volving door.  He  had  himself  a  good 
package  on,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of 
il.e  door.  He  kept  going  around  and 
around.  Every  time  he  attempted  to  get 
out  on  the  street  side,  some  girl  in  a  yel- 
low dress  was  poured  out  the  door.  When 
he  got  inside  the  building,  somebody  in  a 
puik  dress  came  out. 

After  he  saw  about  18  or  20  different 
colored  dresses,  he  said.  "By  golly,  it  cer- 
tainly surprises  me  how  she  changes  her 
dress  so  fast." 

Well,  they  do  change  their  minds  in 
Government.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
such  a  substantial  scientist  would  change 
his  mind  quite  that  way. 

They  conclude  that  they  have  got  to 
po  ahead  with  it,  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  scheme  of  things  for  the  prestige  of 
this  countiy,  and  for  its  scientific  ad- 
vancement. So  the  search  begins  for  a 
site. 

I  remember  once  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  looked  for  a  site,  and  there 
were  1.100  comers:  and  did  Henry  Wal- 
lace have  a  time  of  it.  But  finally  they 
did  select  a  cite.  and.  John,  they  selected 
Peoria,  believe  it  or  not,  for  which  I  was 
quite  happy. 

But  the  Commission  got  this  scientific 
advisory  committee  to  coast  around  the 
country,  and  they  looked  at  everything 
and  at  everybody,  to  find  out  where  they 
ought  to  land.  In  fact,  they  just  combed 
the  Nation.  Then  they  made  a  selection; 
and  what  was  the  ba.sis  for  that  selec- 
tion? 

Well,  one  thing  was  transportation. 

We  think  we  have  about  the  best 
transportation  out  there  of  any  place  in 
the  countiy.  O'Hare  is  rated  as  the  most 
efficient  metropolitai  airfield  In  the 
countiy  today.  Chic£  ■>  is  the  railroad 
center.  We  have  enough  concrete  laid 
down  all  over  the  place  to  do  justice  to 
two  States  the  size  of  California  and, 
ffoodne.ss  knows,  there  is  concrete  to 
spare  there. 

We  have  universities  that  are  close  by. 

We  have  the  University  of  Illinois,  with 
its  huge  new  plant  in  Chicago.  We  have 
the  University  of  Chicago.  We  have 
Northwestern  University,  attended  by 
people  from  all  over  the  Nation,  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  Iowa,  Brad- 
ley University  at  Peoria,  and  four  State 
universities  in  addition  to  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

We  have  laboratories  galore.  So,  you 
find  mc  any  location  in  the  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  physical  location  and 
resources  to  match  this  site. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  me  that  they 
made  the  announcement  that  they  were 
going  to  bed  down  at  Weston  with  this 
project  that  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Who  would  not  be  entranced  with 
that  amount  of  money? 

We  have  no  air  facilities  of  great  di- 
munsion.  However,  we  do  have  Chanute 
field  and  Scott  field.  They  are  smaller 
\^  hen  measured  by  the  standards  of  Max- 
vell  field  in  California,  but  this  is  one 
location  at  which  we  could  meet  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  this  scientific  group. 

No  question  was  ever  raised  about  it 
until  finally  the  civil  rights  groups  began 


to  write  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Joint  Committee. 

It  was  some  time  thereafter  that  Dr. 
Seaborg  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission journeyed  out  to  see  the  Gtover- 
nor  and  talk  about  the  matter. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  says  it  is  strange 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Uli- 
noise  did  not  rise  like  a  bass  to  the  fly 
and  suddenly  divest  itself  of  all  sin  and 
just  rise  to  this  mandate  for  housing. 
Well,  that  is  no  little  legislature. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  over  10  million.  You  can  sink  quite  a 
lot  of  States  there  and  lose  them.  You 
can  lose  some  of  them  in  one  county. 
However,  we  have  over  10  million  people 
and  57,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
Every  pait  of  it  is  represented  in  that 
legislature,  and  you  do  not  go  in  there 
and  just  push  them  aromid. 

They  are  elected  under  State  law,  and 
if  they  did  not  have  some  independence 
about  them,  I  would  not  be  proud  of 
them. 

I  was  willing  to  act  as  a  good  Samari- 
tan and  as  a  charitable  mediary  in  this 
business.  I  called  up  the  speaker  of  the 
legislature,  and  I  had  two  Illinois  Repre- 
sentatives sitting  there,  thank  goodness. 

The  newspapers  got  the  story  wrong. 
The  Chicago  Tribime  was  the  only  one 
that  published  the  correct  story. 

I  did  not  try  to  browbeat  or  push  the 
speaker  around.  He  is  an  old  friend. 

I  said:  "You  are  having  trouble  there." 

He  said:  "Yes.  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
something  about  it." 

I  have  been  in  Washington  for  34  years 
and  I  have  not  seen  the  day  when  I  have 
to  pressure  the  legislature  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  If  they  do  not  know 
their  business,  they  have  no  business  be- 
ing in  Springfield,  Hi.,  in  the  State  capi- 
tal. 

In  fact,  the  legislatures  have  been  a 
great  training  school  for  people  who  ulti- 
mately come  here.  I  missed,  of  course, 
the  grassroots  training  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. However,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
demean  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  great  train- 
ing ground. 

They  are  doing  their  own  thinking. 
And  what  happens? 

The  general  assembly  in  our  legislature 
passed  a  general  occupancy  bill.  What 
was  the  vote?  It  was  106  to  44.  They  were 
not  slow  on  the  uptake. 

When  the  matter  got  to  the  senate,  it 
was  a  different  matter.  Maybe  there,  as 
here,  senators  feel  that  probably  there 
is  greater  prestige,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom in  the  senate  than  at  the  other  end 
of  the  capitol. 

I  used  to  quip  with  some  of  my  friends 
and  say:  "You  know,  the  House  is  the 
lower  house  and  this  is  the  upper  House." 
They  did  not  like  it. 

That  term  comes  from  the  days  when 
the  House  met  in  the  lower  chamber  and 
the  Senate  met  in  the  upper  chamber. 

Some  historian  can  remind  me  whether 
it  was  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  It  was  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Good  enough.  Be  sure 
that  the  Record  is  correct  so  that  the 
historians  do  not  get  me  by  the  hair. 

They  were  not  neglectful.  They  went 
into  it. 
I  began  to  explore  the  matter  a  little 


bit  to  see  what  could  be  done  under  the 
law  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  it. 

To  show  you  how  our  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
got  off  base — brilliant  lawyer  that  he 
is — he  said:  "Kane  or  Du  Page  County 
have  done  nothing  about  it." 

We  went  to  the  attorney  general.  The 
attorney  general  said  that  the  counties 
have  no  authority  under  the  law. 

That  drops  his  argument  like  a  leaden 
doughnut.  And  I  told  him  not  to  make 
that  mistake  again,  because  there  was  no 
validity  to  it  whatsoever. 

We  began  to  encourage  the  people  in 
the  cities.  What  do  you  think  happened? 
The  day  before  yesterday  either  the  third 
or  fourth  largest  city  in  the  State,  Joliet, 
with  a  population  of  74,000  people, 
passed  an  open  occupancy  ordinance. 
And  some  time  ago  the  city  of  Wheaton, 
with  a  population  of  26,000  people — a 
highly  educated,  sophisticated,  and  cul- 
tured area — passed  an  open  occupancy 
ordinance. 

So,  when  they  say  that  Weston  may 
disappear  under  tons  of  concrete,  it  can. 
But  Wheaton  is  not  going  to  disappear 
and  Joliet  is  not  going  to  disappear. 

It  is  6  miles  from  Wheaton  to  where 
they  will  build  this  great  big  project,  and 
it  is  5  miles  from  Joliet. 

There  is  a  great  emotional  outpouring 
from  my  friends  about  having  to  drive  a 
long  distance  from  Argonne  Laboratory. 
The  same  group  that  came  to  see  you 
came  to  see  me.  I  listened  patiently  in 
my  office.  There  they  were,  colored  and 
noncolored. 

I  said:  "Tell  me  about  it." 

They  said:  "Why.  people  will  have  to 
drive  30  or  40  miles." 

I  said:  "What  are  you  squawking 
about?  I  have  a  man  out  in  Virginia 
helping  with  my  flowers  and  vegetable 
garden  who  drives  100  miles  every  day, 
from  away  beyond  Leesburg,  to  get  to 
work." 

I  will  show  you  crowds.  You  ought  to 
come  out  and  see  Route  7  when  I  come 
through  in  the  morning.  They  are 
stacked  up  bumper  to  bumper,  and  they 
come  from  50  miles  away  to  get  to  work. 
They  do  not  drive  30  or  40  miles.  They 
drive  100  miles. 

Mr!  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  person  who 
drives  100  miles  to  plant  flowers  a  Negro 
or  a  W'hite  person? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  all  kinds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  is  he  Negro  or 
white  who  has  to  drive  the  100  miles? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  Negro. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  are  you  going  to 
argue  about  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  actually  saying  is 
that  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry.  225 
Negroes  are  working  at  Argonne  Labora- 
tory in  DuPage  County,  and  223  of  those 
Negroes  have  to  travel  70  miles  a  day, 
and  the  whites  do  not  have  to  do  so. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  people  have  to 
drive  about  100  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  talking  about 
equality. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  You  do  not  have  to 
drive  that  many  miles  to  drive  all  the 
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way  aeroM  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
twice.  There  you  have  a  population  of 
1  million.  Tou  can  sink  It  In  one- fourth 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  never  know 
that  It  existed. 

aeogn4>hlcal  restralnta  amaze  me. 
When  one  lives  where  you  have  big 
vistas,  like  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  he  thinks  noth- 
ing of  these  great  distances. 

I  remember  one  time  down  in  Texas. 
I  went  to  a  Legion  convention.  They 
said.  "Come  with  us.  We're  going  to 
Mexico  to  see  a  bullfight  " 

I  said,  "Where  la  it?" 

"Somewhere  down  there  ' 

I  asked,  "How  far  is  it?- 

They  said.  "200  miles." 

I  said.  "Do  you  guys  drive  200  miles 
to  go  to  a  bullfight  ? " 

"Why.  we  drive  200  miles  to  go  to 
a  dance." 

So  It  depends  on  where  you  live, 
whether  your  cabin,  as  Shakespeare 
said.  Is  cribbed  tuid  confined,  or  whether 
you  live  In  the  great  open  spaces,  where 
you  can  appreciate  vistas.  We  appreci- 
ate vistas  out  there. 

We  have  Jollet.  We  have  a  great  seg- 
ment of  Negro  people,  fine  people,  and 
It  Is  onJbr  20  miles  from  the  Weston  site. 

Mr.  PASTTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  had  this 
project  under  consideration  for  5  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened; no  equal  housing  had  ever  taken 
place.  But  since  this  thing  started,  since 
we  showed  a  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  then  open  housing  began 
to  happen?  I  applaud  Wheaton  for  doing 
It.  Wheaton  did  it  on  July  3,  and  Jollet 
did  It  only  yesterday. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
not  tryhig  to  move  this  project  from 
Weston.  All  I  tun  saying,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  spelled  out,  is,  give  this  a 
chance  and  you  will  do  equity  to  Weston 
and  open  housing. 

The  argument  that  the  whites  will 
have  to  travel  only  5  or  10  miles  a  day  to 
go  to  work  but  that  Negroes  will  have  to 
go  back  to  the  ghetto  in  Chicago — and 
all  because  somebody  wants  to  go  200 
miles  to  a  dance  in  Texas — does  not  con- 
vince me  at  all.  This  is  no  dance  prop- 
osition. This  Is  quite  serious,  especially 
if  the  color  of  ones  face  is  black. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  that  Is 
about  the  airiest  nonsense  and  persiflage, 
with  all  apologies  to  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  that  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  In  a  long  time. 

They  keep  talking  about  ghettos  Well, 
talk  about  New  York  and  the  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  thl.s  project  Is  not 
going  to  New  York 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  talking  about 
ghettos.  Harlem  is  a  ghetto. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  are  not  putting 
this  project  In  New  York. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  put  this  tag  of 
"ghetto"  so  easily  upon  areas  If  the 
housing  Is  not  quite  up  to  standard.  We 
have  more  Negroes  In  Chicago  alone  than 
the  entire  population  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  that  prove? 
If  that  is  not  pure  and  simple  nonsense, 
what  is?  What  does  that  prove — the  fact 
that  Rhode  Island  Is  small  and  can  be 
burled  in  Illinois?  What  does  the  fact 
that  Chicago  has  more  Negroes  than  the 
entire  population  of  Rhode  Island  prove, 
when  we  are  talking  about  human 
dignity?  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
quantity  of  any  race — but  about  the 
quality  of  their  lives — quality  and 
equity. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  They  are  herded  In  a 
couple  of  blocks  in  Providence,  and  the 
Senator  talks  about  a  ghetto  We  hare 
them  scattered  all  about  the  State — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — and  we 
look  after  them  pretty  well.  I  would  be 
the  last  man  to  stand  on  the  floor  and 
defend  some  of  the  housing  we  have 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  defend 
a  great  deal  of  it  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
drive  down  Michigan  Avenue,  State 
Street,  Clark  Street,  to  the  end  of  town, 
and  see  what  we  have  offered  them. 
There  is  no  community  In  the  land.  I 
presume,  that  does  not  have  some  sub- 
standard housing.  But  we  have  a  big 
problem,  and  we  deal  with  It  rather  com- 
petently and  rather  efficiently.  That  is 
the  point  I  make. 

But  they  want  It  done  overnight  Push 
your  legislature.  Blackmail  them.  Make 
them  do  It 

In  the  7  months  I  was  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enerszy,  I  never 
heard  a  voice  raised  about  available 
housing 

Here  sits  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Mel  Price.  Mel.  you  are  here  as 
long  as  lam. 

He  has  been  here  a  long  time,  and  he 
has  been  on  that  Joint  Committee  a  long 
time  He  lives  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  State,  and  he  is  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. He  can  testify  to  the  things  I 
have  been  saying  here. 

Mel,  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  with  you.  I 
might  have  given  you  a  vote.  I  had  to 
give  it  up  because  somebody  else  wanted 
It.  But  I  am  charitably  inclined,  and  I 
suppose  disposable  and  dispensable. 

So  these  arguments  just  do  not  stand 
up. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  did  not  demean  me.  He  is  too 
gracious  to  demean  anybody.  But  he 
made  the  economy  argument,  and  he 
talked  about  me  taking  out  after  the 
so-called  poverty  program  Did  I  take 
out  after  it?  I  not  only  took  out  after  It, 
but  I  al.so  did  a  pirouette  on  this  floor 
that  even  got  into  Time  magazine. 

The  idea  of  taking  girls  around — 
teenagers — and  showing  them  huge  20- 
ton  trucks,  to  find  out  whether  tliey 
wanted  to  be  truckdiivers.  That  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  we  dealt  with  In  the  pover- 
ty program,  and  it  had  to  be  brought  out 
into  the  open,  to  show  how  shameless 
it  really  was. 

Yes,  I  made  fun  of  it  Ridicule  Is  .some- 
times the  only  weapon  you  have  when 
other  thmgs  fail,  and  so  you  have  to 
ridicule  them 

But  he  put.''  that  on  my  shoulder  and 
says  that  is  the  economy  tag.  Strange 
thuig,  we  have  not  heard  anything  about 
economy   in   this   program   for   a   long. 


long  time.  It  comes  out  now  because 
here  is  a  little  nucleus.  I  do  not  know 
why.  but  that  Is  the  way  it  is. 

Maybe  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  whose 
ox  Is  being  gored. 

My  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI 
said  that  IlUnols,  in  effect,  turned  this 
project  down.  Illinois  did  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Show  me  any  afllrma- 
tive  action,  show  me  a  word,  where  I'U- 
nols  turned  it  down.  Merely  because 
Illinois  was  not  going  to  be  pushed  over- 
night Into  a  forced  action  certainly  does 
not  Indicate  a  turndown.  It  was  not  a 
turndown  by  me. 

But  I  have  some  respect  for  our  legis- 
lature. I  wonder  whether  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  gets  pushed  around  like 
some  Federal  agency,  when  there  is  an 
agency  of  that  kind.  Does  that  happen 
in  the  great  Empire  State?  If  it  does. 
I  will  get  up  and  jump  off  of  the  top  of 
the  Empire  State  Building. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us 
would  want  the  Senator  to  Jump  off  the 
Empire  State  Building. 

New  York  does  have  such  a  statute. 
Being  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  good  lawyer, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  lised  the  words 
"in  effect."  That,  In  effect,  showed  us 
that  they  were  not  going  to  do  anything 
they  did  not  feel  like  doing  to  get  this 
Installation.  They  had  been  wsuned  by 
Dr.  Seaborg  that  they  were  likely  to  lose 
It.  If  they  were  willing  to  take  that 
chance,  why  should  we  bail  them  out? 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Percy] 
are  eloquent.  We  would  like  to  oblige 
them.  But  I  think  this  Is  a  rather  big 
"oblige."  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  sup- 
ported, and  do  support,  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore 1 . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  one  lawyer  to  an- 
other, the  words  "In  effect"  are  fine 
print.  I  caution  the  Senator  against  the 
fine  print.  But  we  do  not  want  to  be 
obliged. 

The  Commission  took  all  this  time, 
and  they  cast  New  York  into  outer  dark- 
ness, as  they  did  Colorado  and  other 
States.  They  finally  said.  "We  will  put 
the  Installation  at  Weston,  HI." 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  goodness  knows. 
I  took  some  chemistry,  physics,  and  a 
few  other  subjects  In  high  school,  once 
upon  a  time.  But  I  know  that  the  Com- 
mission could  not  accidentally  have  come 
to  that  conclusion.  They  said,  "This  Is 
the  place,  from  the  standpoint  of  every 
facility,  and  here  It  should  be  built." 

What  more  is  there  to  say,  except  one 
thing?  Thirty  States  have  no  open  oc- 
cupancy laws.  Some  States  do.  If  Sena- 
tors are  going  to  make  the  argument 
that  this  work  should  not  be  done  and 
that  the  Pastore  amendment  ought  to 
be  adopted  because  Illinois  has  no  open 
occupancy  law,  then  look  out  for  what 
will  happen,  becau.se  I  have  got  to  live, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  a  list  handy.  Just 
wait  until  some  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  come  around,  and 
we  win  spend  a  lot  more  tln^e  in  acting 
on  them  If  they  relate  to  Sta  es  that  do 
not  have  open  occupancy  laws.  If  that  Is 
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to  be  the  requirement,  if  that  is  to  be  the 
standard,  then  let  us  know  it  now. 

The  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  to  establish  an  evil  prece- 
dent today  by  adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  event  such  a 
precedent  as  this  were  set,  how  would  it 
operate  in  future  instances,  such  as,  for 
instance,  in  choosing  the  location  of  a 
great  center  such  as  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  at  Cape  Kennedy? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Canaveral;  exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  would  it  operate 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  the 
Manned  Space  Center  at  Houston,  Tex.? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  You  put  your  finger 
on  it  precisely.  They  have  one  going  In 
New  Mexico  right  now.  There  is  no  open 
occupany  law,  but  somehow  or  other  no 
voice  was  raised,  shouting  and  singing, 
"jingle  bells,  jingle  bells."  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  must  have  known 
that  I  was  making  a  Christmas  record 
yesterday  when  he  mentioned  jingle 
bells. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  would  this  op- 
erate with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  great  Huntsville  complex  for  the 
space  activities  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  will  come  down  and 
try  to  get  it  away  from  you. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  not  expected 
that  sort  of  ungenerous  response  from 
the  Senator.  I  think  he  was  joking. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  not  have  been 
put  there  in  the  first  place  if  this  had 
been  the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  would  this  oper- 
ate against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority or  Oak  Ridge  in  the  area  where 
they  are  located? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  Florence,  Ala., 
and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  other  areas 
where  there  is  a  big  demand  for  housing 
close  to  the  Installation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  would  It  oper- 
ate with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  great  Langley  Space  Center  in  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  kind  of  prece- 
dent, if  once  adopted,  would  be  a  great 
expansion  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  so  as  to  operate  against  future 
Federal  investments  of  great  size  in  any 
State  unless  that  State  bowed  to  the 
will  of  that  group  which  wants  open 
housing  established  throughout  the  Na- 
tion but  has  not  passed  a  Federal  law  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  stated  It 
better  than  I  could,  with  the  exception 
that  now  it  would  be  done  on  a  national 
basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. There  are  a  large  number  of  space 
establishments,  shipyard  establishments, 
and  similar  Federal  establishments  In 
California  which,  as  I  recall,  failed  to 
adopt  an  open  housing  provision  on  a 
statewide  referendum  by  a  heavy  vote. 
How  would  this  kind  of  precedent  op- 
erate against  such  establishments  being 


set  up  in  California  In  the  futiue  until 
and  unless  an  open  housing  law  Is  voted 
there? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  a  com- 
plicated situation  there  because  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  voters.  I  believe 
they  called  it  proposition  14  on  the  Cali- 
fornia ballot.  The  matter  got  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  then  it  went  back 
to  the  California  supreme  court.  Wheth- 
er or  not  it  has  finally  been  resolved  I 
cannot  quite  tell  the  Senator,  but  it  is 
the  same  problem  over  and  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  although  the  referen- 
dum was  knocked  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Legislature  of  California  has 
not  passed  an  open  housing  act;  has  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  this  kind 
of  precedent,  as  established  In  this  case, 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  establish- 
ment in  many  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  which  did  not  happen  to  have 
an  open  housing  act  in  needed,  advan- 
tageously located,  and  well-chosen  spots 
for  Federal  establishments  for  great 
Federal  objectives? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  .  has 
stated  the  case  and  I  have  tried  to  state 
the  case. 

I  honestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  make  this  unprecedented  blunder, 
because  they  will  regret  this  a  long  time 
and  perhaps  discover,  as  the  Book  does 
not  say:  Sufficient  imto  the  day  is  "not" 
the  evil  thereof;  because  there  will  be 
greater  evils  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
matter.  I  think  the  case  Is  one  sided  and 
the  Pastore  amendment  should  be 
roundly  defeated.  I  prefer  now  to  yield 
the  floor  unless  Senators  wish  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  an  observation  or  two  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
leaves. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois took  occasion  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  open  housing  did  not  enter  this 
situation  imtll  such  time  as  these  groups 
moved  in.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  facts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  when 
the  original  criteria  went  out  the  AEC 
said  specifically  that  they  were  con- 
cerned with  adequate  housing  for  2,000 
employees.  Then,  In  January  1967  it  was 
not  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  but 
It  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  who  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  He  said: 

The  Commission  considered  the  200-Bev 
accelerator  site  selection  question  at  18 
meetings.  Primary  concerns  of  the  Commls. 
slon  were  electric  power  supply  and  civil 
rights   and   now  discrimination. 

This  is  nothing  I  Invented.  Here  Is  a 
governmental  agency  that  Is  proposing 
to  build  a  purely  educational  device.  It 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary. It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
national  security.  The  argument  is  be- 
ing made  here  that  this  would  set  a 
precedent.  They  dwell  in  the  pfest.  We 
went  without  a  civil  rights  law  for  100 
years,  but  in  1964  we  passed  the  civil 
rights  law.  We  are  dealing  with  it 
today. 

I  repeat  again  that  this  idea  that  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  for  a  Negro  to  travel 


60  miles  a  day  but  it  is  not  all  right  for 
a  white  man  to  travel  60  miles  a  day, 
that  the  white  man  can  live  close  to  his 
job  while  the  Negro  has  to  live  in  a 
ghetto,  removed  by  35  miles,  does  not 
strike  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  being  dignified  argument. 

Perhaps  we  are  setting  a  precedent 
and  the  precedent  will  be  that  any  time 
a  governmental  agency  brings  up  the 
question  of  open  housing,  or  fair  hous- 
ing, or  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  job,  that 
they  make  that  a  predicate.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  defend  that  predicate. 
If  that  is  wrong  and  the  Senate  wants 
to  take  an  opposite  view  it  is  its  privilege 
to  do  so.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  care  if  I  am  alone.  If  this  is  roundly 
defeated,  I  still  stand  firm.  I  have  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  managed 
title  VI.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
marching  up  the  hill  and  the  next  day 
marching  down  the  hill.  I  have  the  cour- 
age to  be  consistent. 

Yes.  maybe  our  forces  are  too  little  or 
too  late,  but  the  question  here  is:  Do  we 
come  with  humanity  uppermost  in  our 
minds? 

It  is  foolish  reasoning  and  nonsensi- 
cal to  argue  that  It  is  all  right  for  a 
Negro  to  travel  70  miles  if  he  wants  a 
Job,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  get 
it. 

I  say  yes,  it  will  be  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer. Keep  doing  this  to  American  society 
and  you  will  never  cool  off  simamer.  Un- 
less you  say  to  the  able,  ambitious  law- 
abiding  Negro,  "We  will  give  you  a 
decent  chance,  not  by  promise  but  by 
performance,"  how  can  he  place  any 
restraint  upon  the  violent  ones? 

Already  our  society  has  been  cursed — 
and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — with  vio- 
lence and  vandalism.  I  say,  the  only  cure 
is  to  begin  to  do  the  things  we  preach 
about  but  never  seem  to  get  around  to 
doing. 

Let  me  read  this  letter,  Mr.  President. 
It  comes  from 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mind 
If  I  read  the  letter  first,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  letter  comes  to  me 
from  Marvin  L.  Montgomery.  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  it  in  toto,  because  it  points 
up  a  disgraceful  situation. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

Chicago,  III., 

May  13,1967. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  One  year  ago  I  was 
assigned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Hlnes,  Illinois,  a  western  suburb  of  Chicago, 
to  supervise  construction  of  a  new  24-mllllon 
dollar  general  medical  and  surgical  hospital 
in  Hlnes  within  an  existing  VA  complex. 

I  am  a  Negro  and  a  graduate  architectural 
engineer. 

Because  of  my  experiences  here  In  Illinois, 
I  have  read  with  growing  concern  of  the 
atomic  reactor  which  Is  proposed  to  be  built 
In  Weston,  a  western  suburb  of  Chicago.  My 
concern  Is  for  the  hundreds  of  professional 
and  non-professional  men  and  women  of  my 
race  as  well  as  other  minorities,  who,  as  I 
was,  will  be  asked  to  work  on  the  Federal 
project  in  Weston,  Illinois. 

Prior  to  my  reassignment  to  Hlnes,  because 
of  my  concern  about  the  housing  situation 
in  Ililnois,  I  was  assured  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Central  Office  supervisors  that 
housing  was  plentiful  and  that  I  would  have 
no  problem  In  Illinois. 
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When  I  irrtTed  April  19.  Iftee.  I  did  find 
plenty  of  housing  advertised  in  newspapers 
&nd  eagerly  began  to  call  upon  realtors  and 
owners  listing  aparimenu  and  houses  for 
rent. 

How  can  I  describe  the  feelings  we  expe- 
rienced as  one  realtor  or  owner  after  another 
told  us  "This  Is  only  for  whites."  or  "We  are 
not  ready  to  Integrate,"  or  "This  apartment 
has  Just  been  rented"  (later  found  to  be  un- 
true). Others  said,  "111  check  .ind  call  back." 
or  "Our  rental  office  Is  closed,  we  can't  help 
you  today."  We  were  ushered  out  of  realtors' 
offices  hastily  lest  white  pas.seri-by  would 
think  they  were  doing  business  with  us 
During  May.  June  and  July.  1966.  we  visited 
thirty-two  realtors  and  owners  in  west  sub- 
urban communities  near  Weston.  Illinois 

Almoat  Invariably  we  were  tola  to  Look  in 
Maywood."  the  location  of  ,i  I  ir^e  "Negr.) 
Ghetto." 

What  hurts  most  of  all  was  that  my  wife 
daughter  and  I  were  not  treated  as  human 
beings.  American  citizen.s,  but  as  things  to 
be  placed  where  white  persons  chose  to  place 
us.  It  did  not  matter  th.it  we  were  college 
graduates,  ambitious,  conscientious  .  ;  all 
that  mattered  was  the  color  of  our  skin  We 
could  have  nothlni?  to  say  about  where  we 
could  live  or  where  our  daughter  could  at- 
tend school. 

As  a  result  of  our  frustrating  and  de- 
humanizing experiences,  my  desire  to  pro- 
test and  publicize  the  treatment  accorded 
minorities  led  me  to  pitch  a  tent  containing 
my  fanally  In  front  o?  the  Oak  Park  office  of 
one  of  Illinois'  largest  real  estate  flrms.  Balrd 
and  Warner.  Inc.  This  event  was  well  cov- 
ered by  newspapers  and  television  evoking 
the  usual  responses  of  concern  and  indigna- 
tion. However,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many 
concerned  Individuals,  the  b.^rriers  remained. 
and  we  reluctantly  moved  to  the  only  place 
that  was  open  to  us  the  N*e2;ro  Ghetto"  In 
Maywood.  Illinois 

During  the  spring  of  1967  we  tried  again 
to  find  housing  outside  the  ghetto,  unsuc- 
cessfully. My  Inability  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  has  led  me  to  change  to  another 
Job  much  sooner  than  I  had  planned  I  am 
now  employed  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  have  moved 
to  one  of  the  very  fe*  integrated  housing 
areas  of  Chicago. 

I  am  writing  specifically  to  register  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  United  Stales  Con- 
gress would  be  very  unwise  and  unjustified 
U  funds  are  appropriated  for  the  atomic 
reactor  at  Weston.  Illinois,  unless  Open  Oc- 
cupancy legislation  is  enacied  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  lead- 
ers of  our  nation  wovild  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars Into  a  project  In  Illinois  when  Amer- 
ican dtlaens  asked  to  work  on  this  project 
are  denied  any  choice  of  where  they  may 
Uve. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  community 
leaders  In  and  around  Weston  that  housing 
will  not  be  a  problem  for  minority  groups. 
this  problem  uitl  no:  be  soUed  uithout  pas- 
sage of  a  strong,  enforceable,  state  or  fed- 
eral open  occupancy  laic  I  have  heard  these 
same  assurances  of  community  leaders  and 
have  found  them  to  be  hollow  I  believe  that 
any  appropriation  should  be  held  up  until 
Illinois  passes  a  meaningful  open  housing 
law.  or  that  the  atomic  reactor  should  be 
built  m  one  of  the  other  states  suggested, 
states  which  have  legal  means  to  deal  with 
discrimination  in  housing 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  I  am 
willing  to  appear  before  any  member  or  com- 
mittee In  Springfield  or  in  Washington  Be- 
cause of  our  nation's  devotion  to  the  freedom 
of  all  men  everywhere  and  because  of  ita 
leadership  of  free  nations  in  the  world,  it  is 
imperative  now  that  our  actions  truly  follow 
our  words. 

In  summary.  I  wish  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  assure  that  no  other  Negro  em- 
ployee or  eltlaen  of  the  United  States  Is 
subjected  to  the  degrading  treatment  which 


my  f;unlly  and  I  received  when  we  were  .as- 
signed to  live  In  Illinois 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marvin  L.  Montoomekt. 

I  want  to  a.sk  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  If  he  were 
chairman  of  that  coriimittoe  and  letters 
of  ihLs  kind  came  in.  and  all  these  or- 
ganizations wrote  to  him.  what  part 
would  he  take  In  this''  Would  he  sweep 
it  under  the  ru-i.  or  tell  these  people  to 
go  to  the  devil  Would  he  tell  these  peo- 
ple. 'Look,  you  do  not  count.  You  arc 
black.  You  are  not  white."  I  am  .<:ure  he 
would  not. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here.  It  is  a 
question  of  morality.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  insin- 
cere He  has  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
he  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  time 
after  time  after  time  But  this  is  a  time 
to  be  serious  as  well  as  sincere  This 
idea  of  making  a  joke  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation, of  how  lon^  It  takes  to  travel 
through  Rhode  L^Iand,  or  how  large 
Rhode  Island  happens  to  be,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense,  really  has  no  place 
in  this  debate 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  care  if  I  .stand  alone.  I 
am  going  to  vote  my  con.science  this  aft- 
ernoon I  never  said  for  one  moment 
that  I  wanted  to  integrate  the  whole 
State  of  Illinois.  Read  the  Record.  I  said 
time  after  time  after  time  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  used  as  a  blackjack  to  in- 
tegrate the  State  of  Illinois.  I  .said  that  I 
was  compelled  and  obliged,  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  make  sute  that  every  Amer- 
ican, rcrjardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin, 
could  go  to  that  site  where  we  would  be 
pouring  In  $400  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  be  assured  that  he  would  not 
be  turned  away,  as  Mr  Montgomery  was. 
becau.se  he  was  dark,  when  he  sought  to 
live  close  to  his  place  of  employment. 
There  has  been  reference  here  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  our  beginning  as  a  nation. 
Referring  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, where  Is  the  equality  of  crea- 
tion'' Where  Is  the  inalienable  right  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"!" 

What  does  life  mean,  if  it  does  not 
mean  a  jot) — the  means  of  making  a 
living  ? 

What  does  liberty  mean  if  we  cannot 
express  ourselves'' 

What  does  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
mean  unless  we  can  find  a  home  for  our 
family 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  human  ques- 
tion here  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  care  how  other  Senators  vote 
I  do  not  care  if  I  stand  alone  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  In  my  heart,  I  feel 
good— I  feel  very  good  I  feel  just  as  good 
as  when  we  passed  title  VI 

If  Senators  want  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment, they  can  go  ahead  and  do  It.  Tlie 
opposition  to  my  amendment  may  have 
the  votes  this  afternoon  But  let  me  .say 
this  to  the  Senate:  When  in  days  to 
come  we  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  read 
about  violent  dcmonstratioiis  and  the 
violence  on  tlie  streets,  ask  ouiselves  this 
question:  What  did  I  do  to  avoid  It? 
What  did  I  do  for  the  decent  Negro  who 
wants  a  chance''  What  did  I  do  for  him 
to  pass  on  as  a  good  example?  What  will 


be  his  response— if  we  do  not  discharge 
our  responsibility? 

These  are  some  oi  the  questions  in- 
volved In  this  isvsue  this  afternoon. 

The  Senate  can  do  what  It  pleases. 
The  House  has  already  had  Its  pleasure. 
If  the  Senate  wants  to  act  the  same  way. 
it  can  go  ahead  and  do  it.  But,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  felt  compelled  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  these  fine  groups,  and  the 
people  who  live  close  to  the  problem. 
They  tell  me  that  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  do  not  care  if  Illinois  pas.sps  open 
hou-mi;  or  not.  That  is  its  business.  But 
any  time  anyone  asks  me  to  stand  up 
and  spend  $i  which  belongs  to  all  the 
lieople,  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, they  cannot  tell  me  that  I  am  going 
to  leave  it  to  a  handful  of  people  to  de- 
cide who  can  live  in  the  favored  place 
and  who  cannot. 

Go  ahead  and  defeat  the  amendment, 
if  you  will,  but  I  will  cast  my  vote  for  it 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  of 
cour.se,  I  cannot  help  It  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  must 
persist  in  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  Is  too 
bad.  I  would  not  say,  however,  that  he 
has  the  only  conscience  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  .say  so.  I  said 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  say  that  he 
has  the  only  throbbing  heart  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  humanity. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  I  remind  my 
friend,  when  he  talks  about  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  where  does  he  think 
the  act  of  1957  was  written,  and  1959, 
and  1961,  and  1963,  if  it  was  not  In  my 
office,  just  15  steps  from  here — with  the 
pre.sent  Vice  President  sitting  there,  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
coming  to  that  office,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  also  sitting  with  us,  not  just  day 
after  day.  but  week  after  week  after 
week,  where  those  bills  were  written? 

Thus,  if  he  wants  to  l>elieve  he  has 
the  only  conscience  in  the  Senate,  juat 
go  and  look  at  the  Rkcord  and  see  where 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  wm 
when  we  were  writing  that  legislation 
and  trying  to  perfect  it  and  make  It 
pragmatic  and  worthwhile.  And  we  did. 
I  believe. 

Now.  be  careful  about  one  letter  and 
about  all  the  tears  that  are  in  it.  because 
I  will  tell  Senators  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  An  agricultural  laboratory,  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory, 
was  established  in  Peoria.  A  few  years 
ago  they  decided  to  send  a  very  distin- 
Ruushcd  Negro  organic  chemist  there. 
Well,  of  course,  the  housing  in  Peoria 
for  Negroes  is  not  anything  to  be  proud 
of,  and  he  made  some  complaint  of  it.  I 
went  to  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  then  to  the  president  of 
the  largest  savings  and  loan  association 
in  that  town.  They  said.  "All  right,  we 
Will  go  out  in  the  most  favorable 
area  in  town.  We  will  buy  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  two.  and  possibly  four,  city 
blocks."  and  they  optioned  the  property 
and  then  said  to  him,  "Look,  we  are 
going  to  build  you  a  brand  new,  stylish 
house."  He  said.  "I  won't  take  it.  You 
are  trying  to  isolate  me.  You  are  trj'ing 
to  set  me  off  to  one  side."  Look  at  the 
support  that  community  poured  out  for 
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him.  and  then  he  said.  "Oh,  no,  you  are 
trying  to  segregate  me." 

So  look  out  for  these  individual  cases. 
Let  my  friend  drive  up  and  down  south 
Chicago  and  west  Chicago  and  see  what 
we  do  about  housing  there.  Then  he  will 
get  something  besides  this  kind  of  pic- 
ture, which  has  been  painted  in  such 
broad  strokes  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
not  even  an  artist  would  recognize  it. 
No,  it  is  not  quite  that  way.  So  let 
us  vote  this  down.  We  can  show  the 
country  that  we  have  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. We  have  done  it  before,  because 
we  put  legislation  on  the  books  for  the 
first  time  in  80  years.  Look  at  the  long 
lag  before  it  was  done.  Could  it  have 
been  done  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate?  No. 

We  hav-.  made  progress,  lots  of  it.  We 
are  making  progress  in  Illinois.  Com- 
munities are  falling  into  line.  One  branch 
of  the  legislature  did  it.  This  move 
started  only  a  couple  of  months  before 
the  adjournment  time.  Yet  some  think 
it  must  be  done  overnight,  like  a  cyclone 
and  a  fire  bell  in  the  night.  Well,  people 
are  still  people,  and  it  does  not  work 
out  that  way. 

So  do  not  be  misled  by  that  kind  of 
letter.  I  get  these  letters,  too,  and  I  know 
what  to  do  about  them,  particularly  If 
the  address  Is  In  the  letter,  because  I 
know  my  State  pretty  well,  and  I  know 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  can  pretty  well 
tell  what  it  Is. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  people  to  com- 
plain. I  remember  what  "Black  Jack" 
Pershing,  our  commander  in  World  War 
I,  said:  "I  would  not  give  you  a  nickle 
for  a  soldier  who  did  not  bitch."  That 
was  his  language.  That  is  quite  true  of 
soldiers. 

I  am  glad  when  they  protest  and  ex- 
press their  dissent,  because  that  is  one 
of  the  motive  powers  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  belabored  the 
Issue.  I  shall  yield  the  floor  with  the  plea 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  that  they  vote 
this  amendment  down  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  and  show  that  there  is  still 
some  reality  and  appreciation  of  reality 
in  what  we  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  there 
would  be  nothing  to  add  to  the  argu- 
ments of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Illinois.  He  has  answered 
many  of  the  points  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  refer  to  the 
four  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  as  the  concluding  argu- 
ment for  his  amendment  and  against 
the  approval  of  this  site. 

Because  of  my  high  regard  for  him  and 
for  his  obvious  dedication  to  our  national 
interest  and  the  interests  that  are  served 
in  this  project;  and  because  of  the  im- 
plication that  this  project  will  further 
discrimination  rather  than  remove  a 
blight  upon  American  Ufe,  I  would  like  to 
take  up  these  four  points  and  try  to 
answer  each  of  them  In  as  rational  and 
logical  a  way  as  I  can.  I  would  hope 
that  with  these  arguments  I  could  even 
persuade  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  vote  against  his  own 
amendment. 

One  of  the  four  arguments  he  made  Is 
that  we  should  have  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment and  that,  after  all,  this  project 
Is  not  needed.  He  described  It  as  a  toy. 


Second,  he  argues  that  there  is  some 
Indecision  about  the  size  of  the  unit,  and 
that  we  should  wait  a  year,  because  a 
year's  delay  would  not  cause  any  harm. 

Third,  that  scientific  determination 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
Is  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
the  project. 

Fourth — I  shall  consider  it  last,  al- 
though it  is  the  most  important  and  over- 
riding argument — the  point  of  discrim- 
ination in  housing.  I  shall  leave  that  last, 
because  I  do  feel  as  deeply  and  as  strong- 
ly about  the  issue  of  discrimination  in 
housing  in  1967  in  Illinois  and  in  every 
other  State  of  the  Union  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  does. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  first  argu- 
ment, whether  or  not  this  project  is 
needed,  I  simply  refer  to  the  report  which 
was  made  in  May  1963,  by  the  Panel  of 
High  Energy  Accelerator  Physicists  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
recommending  in  1963  that  the  Federal 
Government  construct  a  200  Bev  accel- 
erator immediately.  Ever  since  that  de- 
cision was  made  by  that  distinguished 
panel,  every  delay  we  have  had  has  set 
the  national  interest  back. 

A  second  policy  report  was  made  in- 
dicating the  need  for  national  action  In 
the  field  of  high  energy  in  January  1965. 
The  ofQcial  position  was  taken  by  that 
panel  on  that  date,  and  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  endorsed  that  report. 

I  would  also  like  to  reac"  this  paragraph 
from  a  letter  from  Norman  F.  Ramsay, 
Higgins  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard 
and  president  of  Universities  Research 
Association,  written  to  Senator  Edward 
Brooke,  who  is  a  supporter  of  this 
amendment. 

Since  the  scientists  In  this  field  are  so 
clen.rly  aware  of  the  need  for  speed,  a  major 
delay  will  Involve  a  great  loss  of  momentum 
and  enthuslaism  and  will  probably  lead  to 
the  disbanding  of  the  present  organization 
which  Is  already  at  work  in  Illinois.  To  start 
all  over  again  In  a  year  or  two  from  now  will 
be  much  more  difficult  and  may  never  again 
be  as  eflectlve.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  this 
great  and  promising  cooperative  scientific 
enterprise  to  be  severely  weakened  by  a  delay 
when  the  delay  will  not  necessarily  lead  to 
open  housing  legislation  In  Illinois  and  when 
the  presence  of  the  Laboratory  will  provide 
an  Increasingly  strong  force  favoring  such 
legislation  and  similar  action  favorable  to 
minority  groups. 

This  comes  from  the  president  of  Uni- 
versities Research  Association. 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  a  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Scientists'  Site 
Evaluation  Committee,  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  at  work  for  many, 
many  months  in  making  a  determination 
as  to  where  this  accelerator  should  be  lo- 
cated, and  read  as  follows: 

The  quest  for  basic  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary particles  Is  a  conunltment  shared  by  the 
United  States  with  other  nations  that  are 
capable  of  building  accelerators  of  greater 
and  greater  energy.  The  largest  particle  ac- 
celerators now  operating  (at  energies  of  about 
30  Bev)  are  at  Brookhaven  National  Labor- 
atory on  Long  Island  and  at  CERN  (European 
Organization  for  Nuclear  Research) ,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  construct- 
ing a  70  Bev  proton  accelerator.  The  thirteen 
European  countries  cooperating  In  CERN  re- 
cently agreed  to  take  a  major  step  to  higher 
energies  through  construction  of  storage 
rings  that  would,  In  effect,  greatly  multiply 


the  energy  available  from  their  present  28 
Bev  accelerator  for  certain  experiments.  CERN 
has  also  made  Initial  plans  for  a  new  ac- 
celerator In  the  300  Bev  range  and  Its  pro- 
posal Is  now  before  the  member  countries. 

The  United  States  can  continue  to  remain 
In  the  forefront  of  explorations  In  high  en- 
ergy physics  by  bringing  the  proposed  200 
Bev  accelerator  Into  operation  at  an  early 
date.  As  Congressional  reports  have  pointed 
out,  the  task  will  be  long  and  exacting.  Site 
selection  alone  has  required  extensive  con- 
sideration during  the  past  year,  and  that 
stage  is  not  yet  concluded  by  this  report. 
However,  additional  parameter  studies  and 
development  of  components  for  the  acceler- 
ator can  start  at  once.  After  the  AEC  has 
decided  upon  the  final  site  and  has  received 
authorization  to  proceed,  about  two  years 
will  be  required  for  detailed  design  work  and 
four  to  five  years  more  for  construction.  Test- 
ing, alignment,  and  exploratory  experimental 
work  will  take  another  year.  Even  should 
work  commence  immediately,  full  operation 
could  not  be  expected  until  the  early  1970's, 

It  Is  highly  desirable  to  proceed  promptly 
with  the  authorization  and  construction  of 
the  proposed  national  laboratory.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  the  laboratory  attract  a 
caliber  of  scientists  and  engineers  most  likely 
to  construct  a  truly  exceptional  laboratory 
and  to  advance  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  matter.  In  order  to  retain  and 
recruit  the  high  quality  staff  that  is  poten- 
tially available,  progress  must  be  continuous 
and  visible.  Experiments  in  this  field  must 
be  brilliantly  conceived  and  executed,  with- 
out undue  delays  and  Interruptions,  by  men 
expert  in  the  procedures  of  high  energy  phys- 
ics. In  order  to  bring  this  about  the  labo- 
ratory must  be  readily  accessible  to  the  best 
men  in  the  field  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  selected  Dr. 
Robert  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicists  in  the  world  today, 
to  administer  this  project. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  a  decision  had 
been  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  based  on  the  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  site  selection  committee,  and 
with  indications  that  It  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  Wilson  began  to  as- 
semble a  group  of  technicians,  scientists, 
and  engineers  in  Chicago,  in  rented  quar- 
ters near  Argonne,  Those  men  have  given 
up  their  university  appointments,  have 
given  up  their  jobs,  have  moved  to  Illi- 
nois, and  are  now  in  the  process  of  doing 
preliminary  work,  acting  on  good  faith 
that  the  many  reports  that  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  time  will  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  certainly  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  is  good  procedure?  Without 
casting  any  reflection  upon  Dr,  Wilson, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  degree  of 
esteem  and  respect,  does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  right  to  set  up  an  organization 
even  before  Congress  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram? 

The  idea  that  an  organization  has  been 
set  up,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  au- 
thorize the  project,  does  not  strike  me  as 
good  procedure.  They  had  no  business  to 
set  up  an  organization  before  Congress 
acted  upon  it.  Now  we  are  told,  "You  are 
going  to  break  up  the  organization  unless 
you  pass  this  $400  million  project."  That 
I  cannot  understand. 

The  Senator  said  he  was  going  to  an- 
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swer  me  rationally,   point   for   point.  I 
think  that  Is  a  specious  aiRument. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  answering  the 
Senator's  point  as  to  the  fact  that,  in 
his  judgment,  a  delay  of  I  year  would  not 
matter,  and  that  we  could  put  this 
project  off;  and  his  point  that  it  is  just 
a  toy,  anyway,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

I  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  sci- 
ientiflc  community  this  is  considered 
nothing  other  than  a  basic  tool,  required 
to  carry  us  forward  in  the  areas  of 
knowledge  that  are  essential  in  this 
atomic  age.  if  we  are  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore and  delve  deeper  into  tiie  nature 
of  the  atomic  particle 

Mr.  PASTORE  Did  tlie  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  use  the  word    toy    ' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  did  '  I  believe  I  used 
the  word  "gadget  "  The  word  toy"  is 
being  used  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  never  used  it;  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  my  further  comments. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  omit  the  term  "toy" 
or  "gadget."  I  shall  simply  address  my- 
self to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
taken  the  position  that  this  device  is  not 
needed  now.  and  that  it  is  not  urgent 
that  we  have  it.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
would  not  proceed  with  its  planning 
studies  now,  and  continue  to  gather  sci- 
entists and  technicians,  unle.is  they  felt 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
that  with  as  complex  an  organization  as 
Boeing  builds,  a  sceniific  and  engineer- 
ing community  cannot  be  put  together 
overnight.  These  men  have  contracts. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  universities  in 
which  they  work.  Based  on  a  decision 
made  by  a  commission  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, they  have  gone  ahead,  in  good 
faith,  xmder  instructions  from  the  AEC 
They  have  made  arrantjements  to  go  to 
Chicago:  they  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  scientific  community,  because  of  the 
urgency  the  scientific  world  feels  for  this 
project  to  move  ahead,  and  to  move 
ahead  now. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  would  like 
to  have  further  evidence  that  the  whole 
business  community  and  a  distinguished 
publication  feel  the  urgency  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  refer  to  an  article  entitled  "Eu- 
rope's Giant  Atom  Smasher,  in  the  July 
8  Issue  of  Business  Week: 

The  most  powerful  atoin  smasher  of  them 
all — one  that  wlU  geiier.ite  300-bUUon  elec- 
tron voltB  (bev) — Is  In  the  early  stages  of 
construction  near  Geneva  for  the  13-natlon 
European  Organization  for  Nucle.ir  Research, 
known  as  CERN    . 

Right  now  the  most  powerful  atom 
smasher  In  full  operation  Is  the  3J-bev  ac- 
celerator at  Long  Islands  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  But  the  Rassuns  will  top 
this  In  the  fall  when  their  accelerator  at 
Serpukhov,  near  Moscow  gets  up  to  its  full 
7(j-bev  power.  By  1974.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  be  on  top  again,  with  a, 
200-l>ev  accelerator  at  Weston.  Ill 

But  three  years  after  that.  CERN — which 
already  has  a  28-bev  atom  smasher  in  oper- 
ation— hopes  to  move  Into  the  International 
lead  with  Its  300-t>ev  project  The  organiza- 
tion believes  that  4ts  member  governments 
will  aigree  to  the  •400-miUlon  cost,  .steep  as 
It  Is  In  comparison  with  CERN  s  total  19C7 
budget  of  •88-mllllon  Reason  T!ie  projei  t 
Is  favored  by  France,  West  Germany,  and  Brit- 


ain,   which    contribute    between    them    65 
of   the   total   CERN   budget,    physicist*    trom 
other   member   countries    are   pressing    their 
governments  to  go  along 

Mr  PASTORE  'Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  liiat  point ^ 

Mr  PERCY  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr,  PASTORE  We  had  the  staff  check 
that.  That  article  in  Business  Week  is 
in  error,  the  picture  is  wrong,  there  is 
no  authorization  for  it,  and  it  has  not 
even  been  started, 

Mr.  PERCY  I  just  had  the  article 
handed  to  me  an  hour  ago. 

Mr  PASTORE  It  had  better  be 
checked,  because  I  have  it  on  what  I 
consider  reliable  authority  that  that 
article  is  abs<jlutely  in  error  where  it 
states  a  300  Bev  accelerator  is  under 
construction  by  CERN  The  photograph 
that  accompanied  the  article  and  pur- 
ports to  show  construction  of  the  300 
Bev  is  not  that  at  all  The  picture  show- 
ing excavation  is  for  the  addition  of  stor- 
age rings  for  the  existing  28  Bev  CERN 
accelerator 

Mr  PERCY  I  turn,  then,  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senators  own  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  which 
the  witnesses  discussed  the  need  for  not 
only  proceeding  with  the  200  Bev  ac- 
celerator, but  have  already  started  plan- 
ning to  see  whether  or  not  that  accelera- 
tor can  be  moved  up  to  the  300  Bev  ac- 
celerator level  they  feel  will  be  required. 
In  other  words,  since  this  project  has 
been  conceived,  a  study  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  tht^  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  could  accede 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budk'efs  request 
that  they  reduce  the  size  of  the  accelera- 
tor That  was  turned  down  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  It  was  turned  down  by  the 
joint  congressional  committee.  Rather 
than  reduce  the  size  of  it.  m  accordance 
with  a  request  from  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor, they  saw  the  need  to  increase  its 
size,  because,  as  time  goes  on.  this  ac- 
celerator will  become  increasingly  obso- 
lete as  others  press  forward  If  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  only  a  part  of  the  gro.ss 
national  product  that  we  have,  and  other 
European  countries  can  .see  the  urgent 
m^d  to  move  forward  in  this  field,  how 
can  we  sit  here  and  say  that  one  single 
criterion  should  delay  this  project,  the 
need  for  which  has  been  .seen  for  the 
la-st  4  or  5  years,  and  is  fully  recocnized 
by  every  top  grade  physicist  and  scientist 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  :" 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is 
adequate  water  supply  This  question 
has  been  gone  over  time  and  time  again 
I  would  merely  turn  to  a  repor*.  made  by 
Albert  J  Meserow,  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  of  Illinois,  in 
which  he  .says: 

There  Is  no  basis  for  the  argument  made 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  water  at 
the  Weston  site  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
a  full  Investigation  made  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commls.slon  as  to  the  availability 
of  adequate  water  at  the  Weston  site  and 
they  found  that  there  Is  sufflclent  groiind 
water  in  the  area  to  provide  all  of  the 
necessary  water  for  the  atomic  plant  at 
Weston 

We  have  one  of  the  greatest  reservoirs 
of  water  available  to  us  In  that  area; 


there  Is  no  question  about  that.  I  shall 
not  belabor  the  point,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  full  and  complete 
report  that  will  refute  every  basis  for 
that  type  of  argument,  that  there  is 
inadequate  water  In  the  Weston  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

RtpoRT  ON  Water  at  Weston  Site 
(By   Albert  J    Meserow.   chairman   of   Great 
Lakes   Commission   of   Illinois,    former  as- 
sistant  attorney   general   of   Illinois    (han- 
dled the  Lake  Michigan  Diversion  case  In 
th.e  U,S    Supreme  Court  i  i 
There  Is  no  basis  for  the  argumer.t  made 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  water  at 
the  Weston  site    In  the  first  place,  there  was 
a    full    Investigation    made    by    the    Atomic 
Energy  Commls.slon  as  to  the  availability  of 
adequate  water  at  the  Weston  site  and  they 
found  that  there  Is  sufficient  ground  water 
in   the  area   to  provide  all   of  the  necessary 
w.iter  for  the  atomic  pliint  at  Weston, 

Secondly.  Congressman  Rogers  should  not 
be  concerned  with  the  availability  of  water 
at  Weston  because  It  does  not  affect  his  area 
whatsoever.  Third,  It  appears  from  his  state- 
ment that  he  Is  acting  as  the  "Charlie  Mc- 
C.irthy"  for  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New 
York,  who  is  traditionally  opposed  to  Illi- 
nois with  respect  to  diversions  out  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Attorney  General  Frank  Kelley  of 
Michigan  wrote  the  Congressional  Commis- 
sion opposing  the  Weston  sue  on  the  ground 
that  It  may  require  Illinois  to  withdraw  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  for  the  Weston  site. 
There  is  no  basis  for  this  assumption  because 
Weston  Is  too  far  from  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  withdrawal  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
for  Weston  would  be  impracticable  and  non- 
feislble  and  further  1:  would  be  unnecessary 
because  there  is  sufficient  ground  water  and 
streams  In  DuPage  County  to  adequately 
supply  Weston  Furthermore.  Congressman 
Rogers  should  know  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
Is  bound  by  the  US  Supreme  Covirt  decree 
In  the  Lake  Michigan  Diversion  case  to  limit 
the  withdrawal  from  Lake  Michigan  for  alt 
purposes  to  3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  Be- 
cau,se  of  this  limitation  In  the  decree  It  can- 
not withdraw  any  more  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  for  Weston  or  for  any  other  pur- 
po.se  m  Illinois  over  and  above  the  3,200  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  important  thing  to  em- 
phasize Is  that  there  is  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate ground  and  stream  waters  in  the 
Weston  area  for  the  atomic  plant  otherwise 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  never 
have  selected  this  site, 

Mr,  PERCY,  I  then  come  to  the  last 
point,  the  question  of  housing,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  his  comments  on  that  point, 

I  have  been  an  advocate  for  a  number 
of  years  of  open  occupancy  legislation 
at  the  municipal  level.  I  have  fought  for 
It  at  the  State  level,  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  campaign  where  I  was  told  that 
I  would  be  crucified  if  I  went  down  and 
testified  for  it;  but  I  did.  and  I  did  so 
because  it  was  right  to  do  .so  I  advocated 
it  at  the  Federal  level,  supported  the 
House-passed  bill  last  year,  and  regretted 
that  the  Senate  did  not  pass  that  meas- 
ure 

But  I  think  it  is  grossly  mifalr  to  imply 
that  Illinois,  alone  among  all  the  50 
States,  or  among  the  six  States  consid- 
ered for  this  facility.  Is  in  a  position  of 
not  offering  adequate  opportunity  for 
housing.  I  simply  say  there  is  discrimina- 
tion everywhere  in  this  country. 

The  American  dream  is  not  available 
to  manj'  Americans,  millions  of  them, 
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because  of  race,  color,  and  creed.  And 
until  such  time  as  we  remove  every  last 
vestige  that  we  can  of  discrimination 
simply  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
ue  will  not  have  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions and  hopes  that  we  have  and  that 
we  should  have  for  our  country. 

I  turn  now  to  a  point-by-point  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  this  point  should  be 
the  controlling  point  and  should  delay 
this  project  for  a  year  or  more,  what- 
ever lime  may  be  required. 

Twenty  States  presently  have  open  oc- 
cupancy statutes.  Thirty  States  have 
none. 

If  I  am  to  take  the  critics  at  their  word, 
then  I  must  assimie  that  AEC  will  spend 
no  more  money  in  any  of  the  30  States 
that  do  not  have  an  open  housing  statute. 
Indeed,  if  this  principle  were  followed 
out  logically  and  consistently,  30  States 
of  our  Union  would  be  ineligible  for  any 
kind  of  Federal  facilities. 

For  example,  what  would  happen  to  a 
bill  such  as  H.R.  8363  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  waterways? 

That  bill  proposes  that  about  $95  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  in  States  which  do  not 
have  such  legislation. 

If  Congress  is  to  deny  a  200  Bev  ac- 
celerator to  Illinois,  may  it  spend  $372 
million  of  Federal  money  in  other  States 
which  do  not  have  open  occupancy  laws? 
Indeed,  the  pending  bill  contains  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility by  the  AEC  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  New  Mexico  does  not  have  open 
housing. 

If  we  insist  on  clinging  to  the  false 
criterion  of  the  presence  of  a  State  open 
housing  law,  let  us  at  least  apply  that 
general  rule  across  the  board.  Let  us 
realize  that  if  we  deny  the  accelerator 
to  Illinois  on  that  basis,  29  other  States 
In  the  future  will  be  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving appropriations  for  public  works, 
for  NASA,  and  for  the  mihtary. 

Finally,  those  who  subscribe  to  this 
point  of  view  are  saying  that  our  Gov- 
ernment regrets  having  built  Cape  Ken- 
nedy in  Florida,  the  Redstone  Arsenal 
in  Alabama,  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
Headquarters  In  Nebraska,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  dams  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  the  AEC  facili- 
ty at  Alamogordo,  and  the  Pentagon  in 
Virginia,  and  that  the  Govenmient  will 
never  again  let  a  TFX  contract  to  a  com- 
pany in  Texas. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  matters  of 
civil  rights  and  nondiscrimination — and 
specifically  open  housing  legislation — 
was  a  "primary  criterion"  or  a  "condi- 
tion precedent"  to  the  approval  of  a 
particular  site. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
neither  the  original  site  selection  criteria 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  In 
April  1965  by  the  Commission,  nor  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report 
to  the  Commission  recommeiiding  con- 
sideration of  six  sites  for  the  accelerator 
in  March  1966  specifically  mention  the 
criteria  of  civil  rights  or  nondiscrimina- 
tion, much  less  the  matter  of  open  hous- 
ing If -Tislation. 

It  is  correct  that,  beginning  in  April 
1966,  the  AEC  did  announce  that  certain 
commitments  of  employment  opportuni- 
ty would  be  expected  from  the  success- 
ful site.  However,  the  Commission  never 


took  the  position  that  the  matter  of 
equal  opportunity  or  any  of  those  aspects 
would  be  given  primary  consideration 
over  all  other  factors  in  choosing  an 
accelerator  site. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Commission's  de- 
cision was  annoimced  to  be  based  upon 
a  "balancing  of  all  factors  involved." 

Even  more  important,  the  AEC  never 
singled  out  the  existence  of  open  hous- 
ing legislation  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  selection  of  a  site,  nor  did  it  give 
disproportionate  weight  to  the  factor  of 
housing  in  evaluating  the  climate  of 
equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  this  is  nothing  that  was  in- 
vented by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

This  is  a  criteria  requisite  instituted  by 
the  AEC. 

To  say  that  this  was  never  made  a  pri- 
mary prerequisite  is  incorrect.  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  400  of  the  hearings,  from 
a  release  of  the  Commission  In  January 
1967. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sion: 

July-December.  1966.  The  Commission  con- 
sidered the  200  Bev  accelerator  site  selection 
question  at  18  meetings.  Primary  concerns 
of  the  Commission  were  electric  power  sup- 
ply, civil  rights,  and  nondlscrimliiatlon. 

Those  were  the  words  used  by  them. 
They  did  this. 

We  must  realize  that  this  is  an  educa- 
tional project  and  nothing  more.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  national  defense. 
There  is  no  emergency  involved  here. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  afford  equal 
opportunity  to  people  for  jobs,  and  that 
depends  entirely  on  whether  they  can 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project. 

I  realize  that  in  the  past  maybe  we 
have  been  rather  neglectful.  However, 
only  the  other  day.  Secretary  McNamara 
set  upon  certain  apartment  projects  be- 
cause they  were  not  accommodating 
Negro  boys  in  uniform.  TTiose  boys  are 
fighting  in  the  fields  in  Vietnam.  When 
they  come  back  home  and  try  to  get  a 
job  at  this  accelerator,  we  do  not  want 
to  have  them  told  that  they  would  have 
to  commute  back  and  forth  from  the 
Negro  ghettos  in  Chicago.  That  is  not  the 
American  way  of  doing  things. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  impetus  given 
to  the  whole  matter  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  prerequisite  set  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  we  would  not  have 
seen  the  towns  of  Whcaton  and  Joliet 
pass  their  ordinances.  I  applaud  them 
for  their  action.  Give  a  little  more  time 
and  other  towns  will  satisfy  the  remon- 
strances of  these  people. 

These  people  are  sincere.  They  are 
people  of  Illinois.  They  tell  me:  "This  is 
awful.  This  is  terrible.  We  will  be  denied 
our  equal  rights." 

Let  us  give  them  equity  and  justice. 

Tliat  is  all  this  amoimts  to.  That  is 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning,  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate.  I  said  that,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  here  when  I  said  it.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  the  conscience  of 
the  Congress. 


All  I  am  talking  about  is  my  own  con- 
science, and  that  gives  me  enough  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  sincere,  and  I  hope  that  he  feels  that 
I  am  sincere  in  my  stand. 

This  is  no  laughing  matter.  This  is 
deadly  serious.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
basic  constitutional  rights  of  people. 

I  did  not  start  this.  When  we  seek  to 
give  out  a  Federal  contract,  we  cannot  do 
it  unless  the  contracting  party  can  guar- 
antee the  opportunity  of  equal  employ- 
ment for  all  Americans. 

Times  have  changed. 

We  did  not  have  that  provision  50  years 
apro  or  10  or  15  years  ago.  We  legislated 
that  recently.  This  is  a  new  day. 

Our  cities  never  knew  the  frenzy  of 
racial  demonstrations.  They  know  them 
now. 

A  "hot  summer"  used  to  mean  just 
that.  Now — it  means  hate,  fear,  violence, 
vandalism. 

Let  us  take  out  the  heat  and  the  hate. 

Let  us  get  beyond  promises  and  get  to 
performances. 

Let  us  give  a  little  encouragement  to 
the  decent  people  so  that  they  can  say 
to  the  other  people:  "Quiet  down.  Be  a 
little  more  patient.  Don't  be  so  emotional. 
A  better  day  is  coming." 

That  seems  so  sensible. 

However,  every  time  we  get  a  chance 
to  do  something,  we  mtiff  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land whether  he  feels  that  with  respect 
to  the  other  five  States  cited  by  the  com- 
mittee there  is  in  any  of  them,  CaUfornia, 
New  York,  Colorado,  Michigan,  or  Wis- 
consin, an  absence  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  to  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  it  exists  in 
Rhode  Island.  We  are  not  the  paragon 
of  virtue.  No  State  is. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  evil  situation 
exists  in  other  States  does  not  warrant 
us  in  approving  an  authorization  of  $400 
million  for  the  building  of  this  project. 
It  is  an  educational  project.  We  do  not 
want  to  discriminate  against  people. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  sins  in 
the  past.  However,  this  is  my  present 
task.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  this  year 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

I  repeat  that  the  AEC.  when  this  issue 
became  a  hot  potato,  dropped  it,  and  they 
dropped  it  in  whose  lap?  They  dropped 
it  in  the  lap  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  And  I  have  been  struggling 
with  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  my  sincere 
hope  that  a  year  or  2  years  from  now  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  will  come  to  me 
and  say:  "You  were  right.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  Illinois  despite  the  fact  that 
we  awarded  it.  Now  that  we  have  it 
underway,  I  find  that  it  is  important. 
I  am  glad  that  we  went  ahead  with  it." 

It  would  be  my  fond  hope  that  I  may 
have  that  expectation  realized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  be  my 
fond  hope,  also.  I  cannot  promise  the 
Senator  to  vote  for  him,  but  I  will  write 
him  a  nice  letter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Because  I  was  somewhat 
concerned  as  to  how  Illinois  stacked  up 
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against  other  States.  I  looked  up  in  the 
Congressional  Data  Book  of  the  Census 
Bureau  the  percentages  of  nonwhites 
living  in  the  congressional  districts  where 
the  final  six  prospective  sites  were  lo- 

Weston.  111.,  has  2  8  percent  That  is 
in  the  congressional  district  m  which 
Weston,  111.,  is  located.  Brookhaven.  N.Y.. 
has  4.8  percent;  Denver.  Colo.,  6.1  per- 
cent; Madison.  Wis.,  four -tenths  of  1 
percent;  Sacramento.  Calif,  3.9  per- 
cent; Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  41  3  percent. 

Now.  If  we  are  to  base  our  judgment 
on  this  one  criterion,  then  the  situation 
is  clear:  The  project  ought  to  stay  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  it  ought  to  go  to 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich 

The  Commission  had  the  responsibility 
and  clearly  cited  that  this  was  to  be  a 
factor,  but  the  matter  had  to  be  balanced 
out  with  other  factors 

When  I  look  at  these  figures.  I  see 
there  is  discrimination  in  every  com- 
munity, and  Illinois  is  worse  than  some 
and  better  than  others 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
accept  the  Idea  that  the  number  of  mi- 
nority people  living  in  a  particular  com- 
munity demonstrates  whether  or  not  the 
community  has  prejudice  The  fact  is 
that  the  State  of  Wiscon.sln  has  an  open 
housing  law.  Most  of  the  Negroes  live  In 
Milwaukee.  The  open  hou.sint?  law  ap- 
plies to  Milwaukee  The  city  of  Madi.son. 
which  is  near  where  the  site  would  have 
been  il  the  Commission  had  selected 
Wisconsin,  also  has  an  open  housing  law. 
I  just  wanted  to  cite  that  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PE:RCY.  We  have  had  reference 
on  many  occasions  in  this  body  to  the 
attitude  of  various  civil  rights  groups, 
and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  citizens 
from  Dlinois  h£is  been  read  off 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  I  have  met  with  representa- 
tives of  virtually  every  one  of  those 
groups.  I  have  talked  with  them  and  I 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  imderstand- 
ing  on  their  part.  Many  of  them  were 
not  aware  of  the  remarkable  progress 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  making  in 
recent  years. 

After  Bll.  the  city  of  Chicago,  not 
under  the  threat  of  getting  or  not  get- 
ting an  atomic  energy  facility,  passed 
an  open  occupancy  ordinance  years  ago. 
and  It  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  just  last  year.  We  did 
not  have  to  do  anything  under  threat  of 
not  receiving  a  facility. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  eloquence 
of  the  able  Senator  in  describing  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  SUte  of  Illinois. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  question  posed 
here. 

The  issue  brought  before  the  Senate 
by  the  pending  amendment  is  whether 
Congress  shall  undertake  to  deny  the  lo- 
cation of  a  project,  the  authorization  of 
a  project,  which  has  been  declared  as 
essential  to  the  progress  of  this  country 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  this  country's 
lead  in  the  field  of  physics,  to  a  particu- 
lar State  because  it  has  not  enacted  a 


law  which  Congress  itself  has  refused  to 
enact. 

If  this  criterion  should  be  applied  to 
other  projects  in  the  bill,  then  a  multi- 
million  dollar  project  to  build  weapons 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  .  would  be  stricken 
out.  Why?  Because  Tennessee  has  not 
enacted  a  law  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  imdertake  to  re- 
quire of  IllinoLs  before  this  project  could 
be  located  there. 

I  .see  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Chamber  No  money,  by  this 
yardstick,  could  go  to  the  atomic  en- 
emy plant  at  Paducah,  becau.se  neither 
has  Kentucky  enacted  such  a  law 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PERCY  I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER  I  have  li.stened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  I  must  say  that  he  .speaks  from 
a  deep  .sense  of  justice  But  I  do  wonder 
what  his  views  would  be  about  the  ex- 
tension of  tiie  principle  which  he  ha.s  .so 
eloquently  supported,  which  has  now 
been  opened  up  by  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee 

Would  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
extend  the  principle — noble  as  it  is,  and 
one  which  .should  be  adopted  for  the  en- 
tire country — to  the  location  of  any  Fed- 
eral facility  or  the  enlargement  of  any 
Federal  facility  in  a  State  which  has  not 
enacted  an  open  housing  law?  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  i.ssue  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  opened  up 
and  which  we  mu.st  decided 

I  do  not  say  this  in  derogation  of  the 
po.sition  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land: but  it  would  seem  to  be  rather 
hypocritical  for  me.  for  example,  to  vote 
for  his  amendment  and  then  later  to 
vote  for  the  location  or  the  enlargement 
of  any  facility  In  the  30  States  which  do 
not  have  an  open  housing  law 

What  is  the  distinction?  That  is  what 
I  should  like  to  know 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  reali/e  that  we  are 
getting  into  a  very  fine  line  of  demarca- 
tion. 

We  have  passed  a  higher  education  law, 
and  we  have  passed  the  spirit  of  title  VI 
of  our  civil  rights  law.  We  do  not  give  out 
money  for  educational  purposes  if  there 
is  segregation,  and  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one challenges  that  This  is  because  we 
feel  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
whole  complex  of  the  student  society  of 
this  Nation,  you  have  to  treat  them  all 
equally  and  give  them  all  a  fair  oppor- 
timlty. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  do  not  know 
why.  but  the  AEC  took  it  upon  Itself  to 
make  a  criterion.  They  did  it  They  raised 
this  question.  Any  time  they  went  to  Den- 
ver, they  asked  the  question:  "How  about 
the  availability  of  liousing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  this  locality?  " 

The  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr. 
Gore)  has  talked  about  our  using  this  In- 
strumentality to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  an  open  housing  law  in  Dlinois. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits) 
made  that  argument.  But  I  have  never 
made  that  argument  I  have  never  said 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

I  have  said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  AEC  did  raise  this  question,  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  they  did  institute  this  as 
a  prerequisite — because  they  did  excite  a 
lot  of  people  who  know  discrimination,  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  been  stung,  even 
at  the  Argonne  installation,  people  who 
were  forced  to  travel  a  distance  of  70 
miles  to  and  from  work  every  day  only 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  I  be- 
lieve tlie  Commission  had  a  perfect  right 
to  get  into  these  questions.  And  because 
we  undertook  this  responsibility,  we  have 
made  some  improvement.  The  town  of 
Wheaton  has  instituted  an  open  occu- 
pancy law,  and  the  town  of  Joliet  did  so 
only  yesterday. 

I  am  not  here  to  fix  any  precedents.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  that 
an  i-ssue,  my  argument  is  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  essential  and  is  ill  advised  at 
the  present.  The  people  who  want  the 
200  Bev  are  talking  about  the  800  Bev. 
If  you  leave  it  up  to  them,  it  will  be  2.000 
Bev.  This  may  be  very  desirable.  But  we 
have  not  decided  exactly  how  large  It 
should  be.  The  Budget  Bureau  talked 
the  .\EC  out  of  doing  It  in  one  step.  They 
suggested  a  two-phase  accelerator.  They 
.said.  "OK,  do  part  of  it  now  and  later 
on  do  the  rest  of  it." 

The  cost  is  $240  million  now,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  much  it  will  cost 
later  on  The  Joint  Committee  felt  that 
it  .should  be  the  big  job  on  the  first  step. 
and  that  has  not  been  determined.  In  the 
use  of  this  money,  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  get  into  the  $240  mil- 
lion job  or  into  the  $375  million  job  or 
even  a  more  expensive  job.  That  Is  an 
is.sue.  It  should  be  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  Miciiigan  raised  the 
subject  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  know  that  a 
report  was  made,  but  the  argument  made 
in  refutation  of  the  report  is  that  when 
you  begin  to  build  the  complex  around 
the  accelerator,  there  will  not  be  enough 
water. 

The  next  point  I  make — and  I  believe 
it  Is  a  good  point — is  the  fact  that  this 
project  is  not  for  a  military  purpose.  This 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  military 
security.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

We  can  afford  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  perhaps  we  can  straighten  out  our 
difficulty.  Otherwise,  this  will  be  a  sore 
spot  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Since  the  House  passed  the  bill,  two 
communities  have  come  along  with  open 
housing.  I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  wait  an- 
other year,  several  more  communities 
will  come  along. 

I  am  not  trying  to  blackjack  anybody 
into  anything.  I  did  not  raise  this  ques- 
tion. This  was  raised  by  the  Commission. 
To  return  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator.  I  would  say  that  any  time 
any  agency  of  the  Government  for  rea- 
sons better  known  to  them,  because  of 
problems  of  the  past,  Insists  on  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  and  homes  for  all 
Americans  who  might  be  engaged  at  that 
project,  I  shall  defend  that  insistence  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a 
believer  in  and  speaks  from  his  heart  on 
open  housing.  He  takes  his  position  In 
good  conscience  and  from  his  heart.  It  is 
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a  position  which  I  hope  eventually  will 
bear  fruit. 

However,  I  believe  it  still  leaves  an  un- 
answered question.  Having  taken  this 
position  upon  the  particular  facility, 
then  what  would  one  do,  when  next  day 
or  the  next  week  another  question  may 
ari.se  about  another  facility  in  the  same 
or  another  State.  Since  I  think  it  would 
be  logical  and  right  that  if  one  took  the 
position  of  voting  against  this  facility,  he 
should  vote  against  any  other  facility 
or  its  enlargement.  Othei-wise,  I  would 
consider  myself  to  be  in  a  hypocritical 
position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  about  the  Federal  Government 
passing  a  law,  we  get  into  a  different 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  States 
would  not  encounter.  That  can  be  argued 
until  the  cows  come  home.  There  is  a 
slight  difference. 

I  am  not  trying  to  blackjack  anybody 
but  this  has  become  a  difficult  issue. 
People  have  overwhelmed  me  with  their 
concern  and  insisted  on  hearings  being 
held.  It  has  become  a  cause  celebre  and 
has  been  very  vexing  and  disturbing  to 
me.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  to 
convince  Senators  that  if  they  will  post- 
pone this  matter  for  1  year  no  one  will 
be  hurt  and  maybe  we  can  ameliorate 
the  entire  situation. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  get  into  this  colloquy  but  this  is  an 
unusual  proposition  before  the  Senate.  I 
am  grateful  that  this  matter  is  receiving 
serious  attention.  The  matter  proposed 
by  this  amendment  is  quite  unusual. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said  he  did  not  raise  the  question ; 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
raised  it.  By  what  authority  did  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  raise  this 
question? 

The  law  does  not  require  this  as  a  cri- 
teria for  projects  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
did  do  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said,  but  did  they  do  so  by  re- 
quirement of  law  or  by  authorization  of 
law?  No,  arbitrarily.  " 

Now  that  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  arbitrarily,  without  a 
requirement  of  law,  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  fixed  one  item  as 
a  matter  of  consideration,  then,  ex  post 
facto,  without  further  argimient  the 
Congress  should  refuse  to  authorize  such 
a  project  even  though  Congress  declined 
to  enact  such  a  law,  if  the  requirement 
would  arbitrarily  apply. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  here 
again  the  presentation  made  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  that  the  project  would  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  international 
scientific  society  of  the  world;  that  we 
fxpect  many  people  from  all  over  the 
world  to  come  here.  That  is  one  of  the 
glamorous  things  about  this  project;  that 
is  one  of  the  spectacular  things  about 
this  project:  To  invite  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world,  white,  black,  or  yellow, 
to  come  and  work  at  this  project. 


Would  it  not  be  a  sad  day,  after  we 
authorize  $400  million,  trying  to  promote 
international  good  will,  to  have  someone 
with  black  or  yellow  skin  come  here, 
someone  who  is  a  great  scientist  as  well, 
only  to  be  told  by  some  innkeeper,  'T  am 
sorry.  We  have  no  room  for  you  here  to- 
night." That  is  why  they  set  the  criterion 
of  the  availability  of  housing.  Then, 
when  it  got  to  be  a  hot  potato  they 
dropped  it  in  my  lap. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
intend  my  remarks  to  be  so  long,  but  I 
am  continually  stimulated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  two  questions 
which  have  been  raised  immediately  pre- 
ceding: the  question  of  what  has  been 
termed,  time  and  time  again  in  this  issue, 
as  Federal  blackmail,  and  the  issue 
of  urgency  and  whether  this  project 
really  is  needed  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  characterized  this  $400 
million  device  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment. I  would  Uke  to  indicate  that  the 
profoimd  nature  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  instrument  was  revealed  in 
one  sentence  in  testimony  before  the 
Senator's  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
by  Mr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  when  he 
said,  in  summarizing  this  device: 

The  aim  is  to  correlate  all  the  information 
sufficiently  to  try  to  bring  it  together  in  a 
coherent  manner  that  will  lead  to  better 
understanding  of  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
and  therefore  of  the  atom  itself  and  there- 
fore of  molecules  and  everything  th.it  makes 
up  the  universe. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  say  we  have 
learned  enough  about  the  universe  and 
the  particles  that  make  it  up,  we  had  bet- 
ter stop  progress  in  this  area.  We  are 
withdrawing  from  the  atomic  age.  We  are 
deciding  not  to  live  in  the  20th  century, 
and  we  are  saying  the  resources  of  this 
coimtry  are  so  inadequate  we  might  as 
well  become  a  second-rate  power. 

If  we  postpone  this  accelerator  for  any 
lengthy  period  of  time  for  reasons  that 
are  not  germane  to  the  scientific  progress 
that  can  and  should  be  made,  we  would 
be  forfeiting  to  the  Societ  Union  and  to 
the  13  countries  of  Europe  the  leadership 
in  nuclear  physics  and  elementary  par- 
ticle physics  that  we  have  built  up  so 
painstakingly  in  this  country  since  Jan- 
uary 1939,  when  the  discovery  of  the  fis- 
sioning of  a  uranium  nucleus  was  an- 
nounced at  an  American  Physics  Society 
meeting  here  in  Washington  by  the  great 
Italian- American  scientist.  Enrico  Fermi. 

I  have  been  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  17  years  and  a  trustee  of 
Cal  Tech  for  a  number  of  years.  I  do  not 
understand  the  first  thing  about  physics. 
However.  I  understand  the  concern  and 
I  understand  when  they  feel  good  faith 
has  been  breached.  I  have  talked  con- 
stantly for  2  years  with  Dr.  Robert 
Bacher,  of  Cal  Tech.  a  former  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
member  of  the  Site  Selection  Committee. 

He  has  told  me  time  and  time  again, 
in  Washington  and  In  Pasadena,  of  his 
grave  concern  for  the  scientific  progress 
that  will  not  be  made  in  this  country  if 
we  continue  to  procrastinate  and  delay 
for  any  reason — open  housing,  or  what- 
ever. Today  my  ofBce  has  been  on  the 
telephone  with  him  twice.  He  is  deeply 


concerned  about  the  proceedings  that 
are  now  going  on  in  this  Chamber,  as 
is  every  top-grade  scientist  in  this  coim- 
try. 

Einstein  and  Fermi  came  to  this  coun- 
try because  they  could  pursue  this  sci- 
ence in  freedom.  We  have,  by  supporting 
science  in  this  country,  made  it  possible 
for  scientists  and  engineers  to  pursue 
research  and  development  for  human 
advancement,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
free  world  with  great  success.  If  we  fail 
now  to  go  forward  with  the  construction 
of  the  200  Bev  accelerator,  we  will  be 
failing  the  promise  that  the  great  pio- 
neers like  Einstein  and  Fermi  had  set  for 
us  in  their  exploration  of  the  frontiers  of 
nuclear  science. 

I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  small 
nucleus  of  scientists  working  now  would 
be  so  disheartened  we  would  probably 
lose  most  of  them  if  we  abandoned  or 
delayed  this  project. 

May  I  now  return  to  the  concluding 
comments  on  the  question  of  Federal 
blackmail  and  using  the  open  occupancy 
issue  as  a  legitimate  issue  for  delaying 
the  project? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  when  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  wrote  his  celebrated  opinion  in 
Texas  against  White  he  said  this: 

The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions, 
loolts  to  an  indestructible  union  composed 
of  irldestruciible  states. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that,  or  will 
he  accept  my  assurance  that  those  are 
the  exact  words  of  Chief  Justice  Chase 
in  tliat  case? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  imagine 
any  more  certain  way  to  destroy  an  in- 
destructible union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States  than  for  Congress  to 
tell  the  States  of  this  Union,  "If  you  do 
not  pass  the  kind  of  laws  relating  to  local 
matters  Congress  desires  you  to  pass, 
then  you  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
to  the  full  extent  in  American  life,  and 
you  will  not  be  permitted  to  receive  Fed- 
eral installations." 

Would  that  not  be  destroying  the 
States  of  this  Union  for  Congress  to  un- 
dertake to  coerce  the  States  into  passing 
laws  which  Congress  might  think  a  State 
should  pass  and  which  a  State  refuses  to 
pass? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

FEDERAL     BLACKMAII. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  denying — 
and  I  would  not  deny  it  for  a  moment — 
that  there  is  racial  discrimination  in  Du 
Page  County,  just  as  there  is  racial  dis- 
crimination in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  today.  It  is  also  obvious  that  al- 
though we  have  our  problenjs  in  Illinois, 
those  States  which  have  open-housing 
laws  have  not  solved  their  problems.  New 
York  still  has  Harlem.  California  still  has 
Watts. 

I  am  concerned  that  using  Weston  as  a 
lever  to  obtain  open-housing  legislation 
may  very  well  further  delay  our  reaching 
that  goal.  While  the  legislation  is  not 
much  to  ask,  representing  as  it  does  so- 
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ciAl  JusUee.  the  high  penalty  the  State 
would  pay  for  not  acting  Immediately 
seems  inequitable  to  me 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  In  the  Legislature 
of  TiHTwifat  there  haa  been  a  deep  resent- 
ment at  the  implication  that  In  Wash- 
ington we  are  going  to  tell  a  State  how 
to  legiaUte.  I  would  say.  in  the  judgment 
of  some  people,  that  the  statements  made 
In  Washington  have  delayed  progress  In 
the  legislative  area  in  Illinois 

nilnols  and  every  other  State  has  paid, 
and  win  continue  to  pay.  the  price  of  dis- 
crimination in  housing.  Our  State  ad- 
ministration realizes  that.  The  Illinois 
businesB  community  is  also  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  it.  Thus.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will,  some  day,  have  fair 
housing  legislation  at  the  State  level — as 
I  hope  we  will  at  the  Federal  level— be- 
cause it  la  rl«ht.  not  because  of  pressure 
from  the  Federal  Government 

PKMaaaa  made   and   bci.ng   made 

Mr.  President,  we  have  our  problems, 
but  we  are  working  to  correct  them;  and 
we  were  working  even  before  the  impetus 
of  Weston  and  the  accelerator.  Moreover, 
we  must  remember  that  it  will  take  7 
years  for  this  facility  to  become  opera- 
tional, and  It  will  function  for  many  years 
thereafter.  During  this  time,  there  can 
and  will  be,  I  am  convinced,  concrete 
steps  taken  to  further  Improve  the  cli- 
mate of  equal  opportunity  in  Iliinols. 
Just  as  some  of  the  steps  have  already 
been  taken. 

For  example.  I  can  report  today  that 
in  the  two  communities  near  the  site, 
Weston  and  Glen  Ellyn,  there  have  been 
over  500  homes  available  since  the  first 
of  the  year  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
through  a  voluntary  plan  Involving  the 
local  real  estate  lK>ard. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleogiie  from  Rhode  Island,  let  me  re- 
peat that  statement : 

There  have  been  available,  in  Weston 
and  in  Olen  Ellyn.  over  500  homes  since 
the  first  of  the  year  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  through  a  voluntary  plan  in- 
volving the  local  real  estate  board. 

Weston  Itself,  a  village  of  350  people, 
already  has  a  fair  housing  ordinance. 

West  Chicago,  the  nearest  city  to  Wes- 
ton with  a  substantial  minority  of  Latin 
American  descent,  has  open  housing, 
though  no  open  housing  law 

Wheaton  and  Glen  Ellyn  are  two 
larger  towns  nearby.  They,  together  with 
the  small  town  of  Winfleld,  have  started 
the  central  Du  Page  program  for  better 
living,  a  voluntary  opfn  housina;  plan 
Presently,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  new- 
listings  are  offered  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

In  recent  months,  the  plan  has  spread 
to  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lombard. 
Villa  Park,  and  Elmhurst,  where  over  15 
percent  of  the  listings  are  nondiscrimi- 
natory. 

Perhaps  most  signincantJy,  1  week 
ago,  WheatcHi.  the  seat  of  Du  Page 
County,  and  one  of  the  largest  commu- 
nities in  the  area,  adopted  an  open  hous- 
ing ordinance  banning  discrimination  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  homes.  The  new 
ordinance,  which  calls  for  the  Wheaton 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  Inves- 
tigate aD  complaints  of  discrimination, 
and  calls  for  fines  of  $100  to  $500  for  vio- 


lators,   has    been    commended    by    the 
NAACP. 

Referring  to  the  NAACP,  I  should  like 
to  Indicate  that  in  a  resolution  adopted 
on  June  6.  1966,  by  the  National  Board 
of  the  NAACP,  a  resolution  germane  to 
this  argument,  they  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  there  was  comparable  discrim- 
ination at  all  six  Sites  and  found  no  rea- 
son to  assume  any  position  for  or  against 
any  of  the  sites. 

The  resolutions  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  U  S  .\tomlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  construct  the  world's 
largest  atom  smasher  at  an  initial  cost  of 
»375  million  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  site  selection  ha« 
been  reduced  to  si.x  coiiimumtiei  located  In 
New  Yorlc.  Miclugan,  Illinou.  Wisconsin. 
Colorado  and  California,  and 

Whereas  a  part  of  the  criteria  for  final  se- 
lection of  a  site  Is  the  question  of  race  re- 
lations In  each  of  the  respective  commu- 
n;tleB.  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  racial  discrim- 
ination exists  in  each  of  the  six  communities 
now  under  consideration,  we  also  believe  that 
the  degree  of  difTerence,  Lf  any.  between  such 
d.scrimlnatlon  In  one  a.s  opposed  to  the  other 
IS  not  Rre-.it  enough  to  Justify  the  N.^ACP  in 
taking  sides  In  the  m.itter;  now  therefore, 
be  It 

Res  lived  That  the  NA.\CP  expresses  no 
preference  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  att>m  sm.^sher 
pl.inned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  Joliet.  a  city  of  75.000.  within 
20  commuting  miles  of  We.ston.  has  Just 
passed  on  open  housing  ordinance,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  ones  I  have  seen. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
adequate  housing  in  the  area  near  Wes- 
ton The  only  question  ral.sed  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  site  is  that  we  do  not  have 
a  State  open  housing  law. 

To  my  distinguished  colleaiTue  from 
Rhode  Island  I  can  only  pledtie  to  him 
that  I  shall,  without  ces.sation.  work  to 
aciiicve  open  occupancy  lesii.slatlon  in 
every  community,  in  every  area  of  the 
State  that  I  serve.  I  have  made  my  po- 
sition perfectly  clear  to  the  LegLslature 
of  Illinois.  I  have  also  made  It  clear 
to  every  citizen  in  our  State 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  legisla- 
tion, we  will  pre.ss  forward  with  all  the 
diligence  we  can  to  .see  that  villages  and 
cities  m  this  entire  community  adopt 
ordinances  that  will  have  tlie  same  ef- 
fect as  the  State  ordinance  or  law.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  offered  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions to  Dr  Wilson,  my  services  on 
a  committee — a  blue  nbbon  committee, 
if  we  might  call  It  that — to  insure  that 
the  leadership  of  our  community — po- 
litical, business,  labor,  and  civil  nghts 
groups — is  marshaled  behind  this,  be- 
cause the  law  can  never  be  depicted  as 
solving  all  our  problems.  A  law,  even 
if  passed,  is  only  the  visible  part  of  an 
iceberg.  The  dl.scrlminatlon — the  plight 
of  the  people  who  cannot  have  equality 
of  opportunity,  of  jobs,  of  hoiisiny,  or 
of  education — lies  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. We  can  pass  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  but  when  people  get  together  to 
work  and  to  remove  these  areas  of  dis- 
crimination, perhaps  even  more  profT- 
rcss  could  be  made  than  If  laws  are 
passed. 

I  can  certify  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  are  aroused    Television. 


radio,  newspapers,  have  all  had  a  good 
neight)or  campaign  on  equality  of  hous- 
ing running  for  several  months.  It  Is 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

By  some  means  or  other,  we  are  going 
to  Insure  that  when  the  site  is  located 
in  Weston  and  the  accelerator  Is  con- 
structed there,  the  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation will  in  no  sense  hold  back  the 
progress  that  can  and  should  be  made 
in  the  national  interest  by  adopting  this 
ver>'  modest.  Initial  appropriation  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  now  being  presented 
by  the  distin.cruished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  a  later  point  an  analysis 
of  costs  as  between  the  various  locations, 
not  only  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion itself,  but  by  two  Independent 
surveys. 

I  do  not  want  to  disciiss  the  matter  of 
Weston  and  Its  problems,  and  in  my  re- 
marks I  shall  not  do  so.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
take  anything  away  from  Illinois  as  to 
its  selection  for  the  location  of  this  accel- 
erator, but  I  have  been  involved  in  this 
matter  for  some  time,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
but  otherwise,  and  I  want  to  be  consistent 
in  what  I  have  said  previously  and  what 
I  shall  say  now.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  site  or  the  other 
matters  discussed  today. 

I  think  the  scientific  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Academy  of  Scientists 
made  its  first  mistake  when  it  eliminated 
five  or  .six  .sites  in  the  United  States,  sites 
which  Involved  the  Investments  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  many  of  them 
having  very  cheap  hydropower  and  an 
abundance  of  water,  with  no  question  of 
having  it  available  Involved,  and  threw 
them  out.  I  am  speaking  of  atomic  energy 
sites  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
TVA  would  be  one.  One  would  be  In  Han- 
ford  One  is  In  Idaho.  There  Is  one  other 
place.  The  committee  narrowed  the  selec- 
tion down  to  the  other  sites. 

As  I  understood  the  criteria  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  that  time, 
the  first  was  low-cost  power,  because 
that  is  going  to  be  a  big  Item  In  the 
operation:  abundance  of  water,  with  no 
question  about  the  water  supply;  and 
some  other  criteria  regarding  housing, 
transportation,  and  so  forth.  But  the  pri- 
orities Involved  were,  first,  electricity 
and  water — an  uninterruptible  supply  of 
electricity,  one  with  no  possibility  of 
blackout  or  loss  of  power  or  inadequacy 
of  power  But  the  selection  was  made, 
and  it  was  probably  justified  in  the  re- 
port. 

I  think  the  committee  was  111  advised 
to  start  out  by  eliminating  the  other 
places  which  had  all  the  criteria,  at  least 
the  ones  that  were  given  as  priorities 
back  In  1964.  I  guess  that  is  water  over 
the  dam.  I  still  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  am  analysis  of  the  cost  figures, 
not  the  cost  figures  of  building  the  ac- 
celerator, but  the  operation  costs.  I  have 
looked  through  the  record  and  cannot 
find  any  comparison  of  the  costs  made 
by  the  commission.  Annual  estimates  of 
costs  at  the  six  proposed  sites  are  given, 
but  I  cannot  find  any  comjjarlson  of  the 
operation    costs.     Many    engineers  and 
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scientists  involved  in  this  field  have  said 
the  costs  would  be  much  less  at  other 
places.  I  shall  place  that  analysis  in  the 
Record.  It  was  made,  as  I  imderstood  It, 
as  late  as  last  fall.  Savings  of  $12  million 
or  $13  million  in  one  item  a  year  were 
cited.  For  a  10-year  period  of  operation, 
that  would  represent  a  saving  of  $130 
million  on  one  item.  There  Is  no  reference 
to  that  in  the  record. 

I  think  I  know  how  these  six  sites  were 
selected.  I  know  the  Academy  people 
quite  well.  I  know  the  people  on  the  so- 
called  selection  committee.  They  finally 
ended  up  by  throwing  off  the  effects  of 
the  costs.  I  think  the  construction  costs 
are  pretty  accurate  and  would  apply 
perhaps  to  wherever  the  accelerator  was 
constructed.  The  committee  ascertained 
the  personal  desires  of  the  people  who 
might  be  involved  as  to  the  location. 
That  should  be  a  criterion,  too.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  a  cost  figure  of  an  an- 
nual operation  that  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  initial  construction  cost. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  some  of 
the  communications  I  had  on  the  ac- 
celerator standards.  I  think  I  recall  the 
the  facts  pretty  well.  The  witnesses  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  to  the  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  a  similar  type  of  accelera- 
tor— the  Stanford  accelerator.  After 
they  got  going,  it  was  found  they  were 
almost  100  percent.  180  degrees,  wrong. 
In  the  selection  they  made,  they  said 
there  would  be  plenty  of  electric  power 
available.  Then  they  had  trouble  in 
putting  up  high  tension  wires.  Also  be- 
cause they  were  wrong  on  their  estimated 
operating  costs  they  are  only  going  to 
operate  it  50  percent  of  the  time. 

That  was  last  year.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue  now  before  us,  but  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  one  of 
the  criteria  was  that  these  projects 
should  not  be  placed  where  there  was 
any  possibility  of  earthquakes.  One  of 
the  six  sites  selected  was  in  the  San 
Leandro  Fault,  where  earthquakes  occur 
all  the  time.  As  I  understand,  if  the  ac- 
celerator gets  off  an  inch  or  two,  it  has 
to  be  started  all  over  again. 

While  I  am  not  complaining  about 
what  is  happening  now,  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  be  clear  that  this  was  the  most  ill- 
advised  group  for  making  selections  that 
I  have  ever  encountered — and  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  scientists  quite  frequently 
in  the  years  I  have  been  a  Senator. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed today,  as  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  is  that  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  ascertain  just  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  operate  an  accelerator.  I  will 
tell  Senators  that  the  cost  will  be  much 
more  than  has  been  estimated.  I  com- 
plain that  no  real  comparisons  have  been 
made.  I  cannot  find  adequate  compari- 
sons in  the  testimony.  I  hope  that  wher- 
ever the  accelerator  Is  located,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  run  into  the  problem  of 
a  lack  of  power  or  water  and  will  then 
look  back  and  say.  "There  were  other 
places,  where  we  had  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested,  with  all  of  the 
priorities  set  up  in  the  beginning,  that 
we  could  have  used,  but  we  went  some- 
where else." 

I  merely  wanted  to  make  this  state- 
ment so  that  the  record  would  be  clear. 
I  think  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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knows  my  views.  They  have  known  them 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  had  many  argu- 
ments with  them. 

I  hope  this  project  will  work  out  all 
right.  I  hope  the  costs  will  not  end  by  be- 
ing twice  as  much  as  was  estimated. 
True  comparisons  were  not  made.  I  am 
not  talking  about  construction  costs.  I 
am  talking  about  the  actual  operating 
costs.  The  Commission's  guess  on  the  an- 
nual operating  costs  on  similar  projects 
have  been  so  far  off  that  I  wonder  how 
far  off  they  will  be  on  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  an  in- 
dependent survey  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  on  the  engineering  esti- 
mates. I  understand  the  matter  before 
us  is  an  authorization  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  engineering  and  architectural 
design. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Evaluation  or  Sevekal  Pkoposed  Sites  for 

THE  New  200-Bev  Accelerator  Laboratory 

(Presented    to   Trl-Clty    Nuclear    Industrial 

Council,   Inc.,  Pasco,  Wash.) 

1 .  INTBODUCnON 

The  design  and  consequent  cost  of  the 
proposed  200  Bev  Accelerator  Laboratory  are 


influenced  to  a  large  degree  by  site  condi- 
tions. 

As  examples,  two  designs  for  two  separate 
sites,  prepared  by  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  cost 
estimates,  differed  because  they  were  founded 
on  different  types  of  soils.  One  site,  underlaiii 
by  deep  layers  of  soils  and  subject  to  large 
settlements,  had  the  accelerator  ring  sup- 
ported on  piles  and  located  below  the 
ground.  The  other  site,  underlain  by  rock, 
had  the  accelerator  located  above  ground, 
with  earth  shielding  mounded  above.  The 
cost  estlnaated  for  the  two  sites  were  sub- 
stantially different. 

This  report  presents  differential  cost 
comparisons  of  several  profxjsed  sites  by  esti- 
mating selected  significant  items.  The  Sites 
considered  in  this  study  are  those  for  which 
proposals  have  been  made  available  to  Burns 
and  Roe,  namely,  Hanford,  Oak  Ridge,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  California.  The  items  selected 
are  those  for  which  comparative  data  are 
available  In  the  several  proposals  reviewed 
herein.  The  differential  costs  are  not  total 
differential  costs.  Any  comparison  of  total 
costs  would  require  preliminary  designs  and 
estimates.  Such  an  effort  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  current  study.  The  costs 
presented  herein  Indicate  substantial  savings 
for  the  Hanford  site  and  reflect  the  advan- 
tages of  Hanford  over  the  other  sites  studied. 


2.  summary  of  cost  comparisons 

2.1   Capital  costs,  construction 
[In  thousands  of  dollars, 


Item 

Site 

Calitornia 

Indiana 

Hanford 

Oak  Ridge 

Ohio 

SHeA 

SiteB 

1.  Earth  work  and  earth  shielding 

2,340 

8,950 

6,090 

7,260 
3,700 
6,360 

7,400 

3.030 

b.  Piles                               

3.700 

c  Pile  construction  system 

6,360 

* 

Subtotal 

2,340 
292 
395 

8,950 
1,120 
1,510 

6,090 

762 

1,028 

17,320 
2,170 
2,920 

7,400 

926 

1,250 

13.090 

AE (12.5  percent)                

1,630 

Contingency  (15  percent) 

2,210 

Subtotal... 

3,027 

11,580 

7,880 

22,410 

9.576 

le, 930 

Note.— For  discussion  of  the  above  cost  items,  see  sec.  4. 


Capital  costs,  equipment 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Item 

Site 

Calilornia 

Indiana 

Hanford 

Oak  Ridge 

Ohio 

Site  A 

SiteB 

Motor-generator  sets      

4,200 

4.200 

4,200 

4.200 

4.200 

Subtotal - 

4,200 
1,040 

4,200 
1,040 

4,200 
1,040 

4,200 
1,040 

4,200 

Engineering,  design,  inspection,  and  administration  (25 
percent)              .    .           . .. 

1,040 

Total                       

5,240 
1,310 

5,240 
1,310 

5,240  1        5.240 

5,240 

Contingency  (25  percent) 

1,310 

1,310 

1.310 

Subtotal 



6,550 

6,550 

6,550 

6,550 

6,550 

Total 

3,027 

18.130 

14,430 

28.960 

16,726 

23,480 

Note.— For  discussion  of  above  cost  Hem,  see  sec.  5. 


£.S  Operating  costs,  annual 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 

Hanford 

Oak  RIdce 

Ohio 

Calilornia 

Indiana 

Source  A 

Source  B 

Power 

1,944 
242 

4,300 
473 

3,080 
(') 

3.414 
(') 

3.888 
(>) 

3.383 

Water 

(') 

I  Not  available. 
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f..5  Operating  costs,  enpitalizrd 
Ha  thousands  of  dollars) 


<  Not  ivaiMI*, 

Note  —For  discussion  ol  Dawe'  and  oite'  costs  see  sees  5  and 
3     CEOLOCIC     CONDITIONS     A.VD     roUNDATIONS 

A  comparlaon  of  the  exceller.re  of  founda- 
tion BOlla  for  the  proposed  2i.)0  Bev  accel- 
er.itor  tunnel  between  the  Dense  PleUtocene 
gravels  of  Hanford  with  the  various  rock 
strata  available  at  the  Ravenna  and  Oak 
Ridge  sites,  and  with  the  glacial  tlU=  at  the 
Indiana  site.  Involves  numerou.s  tonslderu- 
tions.  These  Include  found.itum  support 
ground  water  conditions,  e.ise  and  cost  of 
construction,  and  long  period  rt.sks  such  as 
earthquake  probability  These  various  con- 
siderations will  be  discussed  separately  be- 
low. 

a.  Foundation  support 

The  foundations  for  the  accelerator  tun- 
nel must  have  an  extraordinary  st.ibil!ty. 
particularly  against  any  long  period  move- 
ments. At  first  glance  this  fact  would  tend  to 
Indicate  that  the  extra  rigidity  of  .i  rock 
foundation  would  be  a  real  advantage.  This, 
however.  Is  not  necessarily  so  Once  a  certain 
degree  of  rigidity  is  available  more  is  not  all 
that  much  better  Once  adequate  sou  rigidity 
has  been  demonstrated,  uniiorniity  of  sup- 
port over  the  full  extent  of  the  structure  is 
a  more  Important  consideration  th.m  an  ex- 
cess of  rigidity. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pleistocene  gravels  at 
Hanford.  the  long  histo.'-y  of  construction  of 
facilities,  many  of  them  unusually  heavy, 
at  this  site  have  amply  demonstrated  the 
rigidity  of  the  soils.  .\ctual!T  cnce  the  tun- 
nel la  emplaced  and  back.i;ied.  the  tunnel 
win  weigh  something  less  than  the  soil  I*  re- 
places, so  that  no  great  sou  rigidity  will  be 
required.  Our  own  investigations  at  Hanford 
reveal  that  over  at  least  some  parts  of  the 
Hanford  Reservation  the  gravels  are  persist- 
ent and  unusually  uniform  in  character  for 
considerable  distances 

The  Mercer  Shales  of  north  eastern  Ohio 
and  the  tilted  shales  and  limestones  in  the 
Oak  Ridge  area  could  be  expected  to  be  fax 
more  variable.  The  Mercer,  for  example, 
could  be  expected  to  range  from  shale  to 
coal  to  underclay  along  any  random  hori- 
zontal plane.  This  complete  range  of  changes 
could  occur  In  the  distance  of  a  quarter  mile 
or  so.  The  character  of  the  rock  along  a 
horizontal  plane  in  the  ba.sin  and  range 
province  could  be  expected  to  change  everv' 
100  to  200  feet. 

Such  variations  in  rock  tvpe  win  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  poor  foundation  action,  al- 
though some  reservations  in  this  respect  are 
reasonable  for  the  Ohio  site.  .M  the  very 
least,  however,  they  will   complicate   design. 

The  soils  at  the  Indiana  site  consist  of  a 
prism  of  mixed  glacial  deposits  ranging 
from  150  to  200  feet  In  thickness  These  de- 
posits were  overriden  by  the  glacial  ice  and 
are  highly  compact  and  the  clay  portions. 
at  least,  are  precoiioolidated 

At  least  two  till  bodies  die  represented 
with  associated  weathered  zones  and  lenses 
of  outwash  gravels.  \  persistant  basal  gravel 
overlies  the  bedrock,  a  dense  black  shale  of 
Devonian  Age.  Ground  water  occurs  In  the 
weathered  zones,  the  outwash  gravels,  cind 
in  the  more  permeable  porUons  of  the  till 
hodlfis.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  dense  tiUs 
however  are  watertight. 

The  potential  of  a  h.gh  and  fluctuation 
ground  water  level  discussed  below  will  pre- 


Haolord 

1             Ottie 
Oak  RMJia 

California 
59.?00 

Indiana 

Source  A 

Source  B 
52.524 

29.912 
3.  no 

66, 153        47, 380 
7,2»          (•) 

52,046 

S  respetllvely 
vent  the  u.<5e  of  a  soil  supported  accelerator 
tunnel  at  the  Indiana  site.  Any  location  of  a 
soil  supported  unit  t>elow  elevation  810  will 
involve  problems  of  waterprooting  and  tlie 
hazard  of  misalignments  caused  by  differen- 
tial flotation  The  soils  above  810  are  not 
shown  to  be  suitable  for  the  direct  support 
of  a  critical  tilt  facility  such  as  the  proposed 
acceler.itor  The  most  practical  way  of  sup- 
porting the  critical  portions  of  the  facl'lty 
at  this  site  will  be  on  piles  Friction  piles 
driven  below  elevation  750  should  perform 
very  well.  An  alternate  is  high  capacity 
caissons  drilled  into  the  rock  at  an  elevation 
about  680 

b.  Ground  water 

Ground  water  at  Hanford  Is  at  the  base  of 
the  Pleistocene  gravels,  some  70  to  150  feet 
below  the  surface  The  water  table  at  Han- 
ford Is  probably  as  clo,';ely  monitored  a.s  that 
of  any  area  of  eqvial  size  In  the  world.  The 
depth  of  the  water  table  Is  In  most  places 
great  enough  to  permit  the  accelerator  to  be 
placed  sufficiently  deep  below  the  surface  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  shielding  fill  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  zone  of  saturation 
Tlie  elimination  of  the  shielding  fill  removes 
the  problem  of  considering  settlement  under 
the  loads  imposed  by  the  fill  Rather,  a  con- 
dition of  negative  passive  increment  occurs 

At  the  Ohio  site,  on  the  other  hand,  seep- 
age water  will  occur  at  the  contact  of  the 
glacial  deposits  and  the  urderl>ing  bedrock, 
especially  where  the  Homewood  Sandstone  is 
absent  This  will  present  a  dew.iterlng  prob- 
lem and  some  s»>ftenlng  of  the  shale  bed- 
rock. This  latter  condition  will  require  hand 
trimming,  sealing,  and  placing  a  levelling 
course  below  the  foundation.  If  it  is  desired 
to  place  the  accelerator  deep  enough  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  shielding  till,  extensive  rock 
excavation  and  additional  unwatering  will  be 
required  as  well  as  the  sealing  and  levelling 
described  above. 

At  the  proposed  Oak  Ridge  sue  the  condi- 
tions are  far  from  favorable  The  proposed  lo- 
cation of  the  accelerator  ring  has  a  relief 
within  itself  of  some  60  feet  Ground  water 
will  be  essentially  at  the  surface  in  the  low- 
part  of  the  site  A  small  stream  will  have  to 
be  unwatered  Rock  excavation  will  be  re- 
quired for  surface  placement  and  will  in- 
crease grossly  with  any  attempts  to  bury  the 
facility 

Any  tendency  for  a  rise  of  ground  water 
above  the  base  of  the  facility  will  create  the 
twin  problems  of  waterproofing  lor  draining) 
the  tunnel  and  stability  under  flotation. 
Neither  of  these  problems  will  occur  at  Han- 
ford. 

Ground  water  at  the  Indiana  site  now  has 
a  static  elevation  near  elevation  770  Tlie  low- 
pool  level  of  the  proposed  reservoir  at  the 
West  edge  of  the  site  will  be  at  elevation  790. 
high  p<X)l  811  The  static  level  of  the  ground 
water  will  cerUiinly  raise  to  elevation  790 
The  rise  above  that  level  will  depend  on  the 
operation  of  the  reservoir. 

This  prof>osed  reservoir  construction  will 
further  limit  the  area  of  the  sit«  available  for 
major  construction  to  the  northern  two  miles 
where  the  ground  elevations  extend  above 
elevation  820 

c.  Ea\e  and  cost  of  construction 
The  coets  of  conatruction  of  the  subsurface 
portions    of    Uie    facility    cannot    be   readily 


compared  for  the  various  sites  The  dilTer- 
ences  in  site  conditions  would  probably  lead 
to  quite  different  arrangements  at  each  site 
For  example,  at  the  Hanford  site  the  most 
favorable  design  appears  to  be  a  completely 
burled  accelerator  tunnel  with  the  top  some 
36  feet  below  grade  iThe  maximum  thick- 
ness of  the  shielding  Hll  )  The  top  of  the 
backfill  would  be  flush  with  natural  ground 
On  a  slopint;  site  the  orientation  of  the  tun- 
nel would  be  adju,'=ted  to  pl.iii  the  sections 
with  low  slilelding  requirements  under  th* 
lower  portion  of  the  site. 

This  would  place  the  entire  tunnel  at  a 
depth  at  which  the  pres.-^ure  increments 
would  be  negative  and  any  settlement  would 
be  recompression,  which  occurs  :ilm  )ki  imme- 
diately upon  the  placing  of  the  load  No  un- 
balanced loads  due  to  shielding  fill  would  be 
Involved. 

At  Hanford  this  construction  can  be  ac- 
compllslied  without  rock  excivatlon  or  de- 
watering.  The  tunnel  floor  would  be  placed 
as  a  continuous  mat.  Jointed  as  necessary  for 
thermal  stresses,  which  will  be  minimal  once 
construction  is  completed  The  tunnel  wall.s 
and  roof  will  complete  a  rigid  box  structure 
capable  of  distributing  the  loads  of  the  mag- 
net !)anks  without  local  distortion. 

At  the  Indiana  site  that  portion  of  the  site 
suitable  for  use  Is  rising  to  the  North  and 
West  at  a  sl.ipe  of  about  17  feet  to  the  mile 
Initial  grading  will  be  moderate,  however  a 
full  shielding  fill  will  be  required. 
rf    S''frnic  hazards 

Seismic  activity  could  conceivably  c.mse 
two  typ>es  of  failure  in  a  facility  of  this  na- 
ture One.  the  structural  failure  of  the  tun- 
nel itself,  the  other  a  misalignment  within 
the  structure  which  would  require  a  read- 
justment of  the  magnet  banks.  The  first  type 
of  r.illure  can  be  made  highly  unlikely  by 
p-oper  design.  Tlie  likelihood  of  the  second 
type  is  a  function  of  foundation  soil  rigidity 
and  uniformity 

It  is  probable  that  any  major  seismic  event 
would  create  some  problem  of  magnet  align- 
ment on  any  of  the  foundation  soils  available 
at  the  sites  reviewed.  Any  comparison  of 
such  risk  must  Involve  the  statistical  chance 
of  a  major  event  This  is  low  at  all  four  sites. 

4      CONSTRUCTION    COST    COMPARISONS 

a  Earthwork  and  earth  shielding 
At  the  proposed  Hanford  site,  the  main 
accelerator  ring  Is  founded  sufHciently  below 
ground  to  permit  an  average  of  30  feet  of 
earth  shielding  above  the  ring,  with  the  top 
of  the  earth  sielding  level  with  the  original 
ground  surface.  At  the  high  end  of  the  site 
this  will  provide  the  maximum  required 
cover  No  dewatering  or  drainage  system  Is 
required  because  of  the  excellent  drainage  of 
the  gravel  soil  and  the  location  of  the  ground 
water  level  below  tbe  accelerator  ring.  Ease 
of  excavation  and  backfill  without  need  for 
haulage  permit  lower  costs  at  Hanford. 

At  the  proposed  Ravenna  and  Oak  Ridge 
sites,  the  accelerator  ring  is  founded  on  rock 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ring  Is  located  15  feet 
below  the  ground  level  Shielding  Is  mounded 
an  aversge  of  30  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
ring  Costs  Include  rock  preparation,  dewa- 
tering and  drainage  systems  and  earth  fill 
for  shielding.  Oak  Ridge  ciiets  also  Include 
rock  excavation  for  the  levelling  of  the  con- 
struction areas. 

See  Section  2  1  for  tabulation  of  the  differ- 
ential construction  cost  comparisons  for 
earthwork  and  earth  shielding. 

b    Piles 

The  Hanford  site  is  composed  of  sands  and 
gravels  of  adequate  strength  to  support  the 
acceleratt>r  structures  without  special  treat- 
ment. 

The  Ravenna.  Oak  Ridge  and  California 
"B"  sites  are  underlain  by  rocks  of  various 
types  which  will  require  dent;il  treatment  of 
unknown  but  presumably  low  degree  to  sup- 
port   the    accelerator    structures.    The    Oek 
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Ridge  site  may  require  extensive  treatment 
of  the  cavernous  limestones  which  are  pres- 
ent over  a  portion  of  the  proposed  site. 

Piles  vrtll  be  required  only  at  the  Indiana 
and  California  "A"  site  among  the  several 
sites  reviewed.  Due  to  the  high  degree  of 
accuracy  required  in  the  alignment  of  the  ac- 
celerator equipment,  the  piling  design  is  also 
very  elaborate  and  costly. 

Other  sites  wherein  the  soli  bearing  ca- 
pacity is  Inadeqtiate  would  require  similar 
elaborate  piling  installations  at  a  relative 
penalty  in  cost  as  compared  to  Hanford. 

See  Section  2.1  for  the  tabtilatlon  of  the 
cost  of  pUlng. 

c.  Pile  construction,  system 
The  requlreanent  for  high  accuracy  for 
alignment  of  the  accelerator  equipment  im- 
poses additional  i>enalties  by  way  of  elaborate 
construction  details  necessary  to  segregate 
the  pile  supported  elements  from  other  ele- 
ments subject  to  differential  movement.  As 
Indicated  previously,   such   a  system  is   re- 


quired only  at  Indiana  and  California  Site 
"A"  among  the  sites  reviewed. 

The  additional  penalties  herein  referred 
to  would  apply  In  equal  measure  to  other 
sites  where  piling  Installation  Is  required. 

See  Section  2.1  for  the  tabulation  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  Items  related  to  the 
piling. 

d.  Future  storage  rings 

All  differential  construction  costs  presented 
In  this  report  are  for  the  accelerator  ring  and 
Initial  support  faclUties  only.  These  differ- 
ential costs  will  be  approximately  doubled  if 
the  future  storage  ring  construction  Is  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge, 
these  costs  would  be  more  than  doubled  be- 
cause of  the  high  rock  ridges  In  the  proposed 
location  of  the  storage  rings. 

6.    POWEB    COSTS    AKD    POWER    AVAILABIUTT 

A  comparison  of  the  average  expected  year- 
ly electrical  energy  costs  on  the  several  pro- 
posed sites  are  given  below.  The  energy  costs 
also  include  the  Ulowatt  demand  charges. 


Operating  costs,  annual 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Year 

Hanford 

Oh 

io 

Indiana 

Oak  Ridge 

California 

Source  A 

Source  B 

1967    

3.8 

5.0 

11.3 

23.8 

45.0 

250.0 

575.0 

1,107.5 

1,944.3 

5.9 

7.9 

17.8 

37.6 

71.3 

396.0 

910.8 

1,881.0 

3,079.7 

6.6 

8.8 

19.8 

41.7 

79.0 

439.0 

1,009.7 

2, 085. 5 

3,414.1 

6.5 

8.7 

19.6 

41.3 

78.3 

435.0 

1,000.5 

2,066.3 

3.383.0 

24.9 

30.1 

51.9 

104.1 

169.5 

947.0 

1,802.0 

2,746.0 

4,300.0 

7.5 

I9U     

10.0 

1969     

22.5 

1970            

47,5 

1971 

90.0 

1972      

500.0 

1973               

1,150,0 

1975 

2, 375, 0 

I97J 

3.888,5 

The  above  yearly  cost  for  1978  reflects  the 
following  capitalized  expenditure  based  on 
the  fixed  charge  rate  of  6,5%. 

Operating  costs,  capitalized 
[In  thousands] 

Hanford    $29,912 

Ohio: 

Source    A - 47,380 

Source    B 62,634 

Indiana    62,04« 

OU  Ridge.. —     66,  163 

California    69,200 

Based  on  the  above  information  over  $1,- 
OOO.OOO  can  be  saved  yearly  in  electric  power 
cost  If  the  Hanford  site  is  used  over  the  Ohio 
■Ite,  larger  savings  of  nearly  $2,000,000  can 
be  realized  yearly  when  the  Hanford  site  Is 
compared  to  Oak  Ridge,  California  or  Indi- 
ana Bites, 

The  largest  power  pool  of  the  sites  studied 
Is  at  Hanford  consisting  of  about  14,062 
megawatts  of  hydroelectric  generating  ca- 
pacity or  24,088  megawatts  of  capacity  when 
under  construction  hydro  plants  are 
Included, 

Electric  power  at  Hanford  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  new  accelerator  over  the  Han- 
ford 230  kv  power  loop.  This  loop  now  Is  fed 
from  a  single  substation  (Midway)  but  will 
be  connected  to  a  second  Isolated  source  In 
the  near  future.  Therefore,  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  being  connected  to  a  large 
power  pool  the  new  accelerator  could  obtain 
its  power  from  a  loop  system.  The  loop  sys- 
tem has  the  advantage  of  a  continuous 
power  supply  even  though  a  transmission 
line  feeding  the  project  is  removed  from 
service. 

The  criteria  for  the  accelerator  calls  for  an 
incoming  supply  or  primary  tranamisBlon  of 
230  kv.  Hanford  Is  the  only  site  that  can 
supply  230  kv.  Tbe  other  sites  proposed 
either  138  or  161  kv. 

No  new  generator  capacity  will  be  required 
at  Hanford.  Electric  power  for  construction 
and  the  accelerator  Is  now  available  at  Han- 
ford and  requires  only  the  Installation  of  a 
suitable  transmission  line.  In  sotne  cases  on 


the  other  sites,  additional  generating  capac- 
ity must  be  made  available. 

If  the  accelerator  Is  installed  at  Hanford 
ft  would  be  m  the  center  of  a  web  of  high 
capacity  transmission  lines  which  can  pro- 
vide a  stored  energy  sotirce  to  supply  the 
ptilsed  power  to  the  aeoeleratar  without  the 
use  of  coetly  stored  energy  motor  generator 
sets.  We  have  been  Informed  that  BPA  could 
possibly  supply  the  pulse  power  require- 
ments If  the  pulse  duration  was  other  than 
3  seconds,  the  natviral  resonance  frequency 
of  the  BPA  power  network. 

As  an  alternative  to  supplying  the  pulse 
power  directly  from  the  BPA  system  without 
Interposing  stored  energy  motor  generator 
sets,  two  100,000  kva  hydro-electric  genera- 
tors could  be  installed  at  one  of  the  nearby 
dams.  These  generators  would  be  specially 
designed  to  carry  the  pulse  power.  It  woiUd 
be  advantageous  to  design  the  units  for  a 
frequency  higher  than  60  cycles  to  reduce  ac 
to  dc  conversion  costs.  However,  it  would 
appear  that  60  cycle  generators  would  be 
finally  chosen  so  that  during  accelerator 
shut  down  periods,  the  generators  could  feed 
Into  the  BPA  system.  The  AEC  would  have 
complete  field  control  of  the  generators  to 
suit  their  pulse  requirements.  The  costs  of 
the  hydro-electric  generator  would  be  borne 
by  the  agency  owning  the  hydro-electric 
generating  plants. 

In  either  case  of  furnishing  power  directly 
from  the  BPA  system  or  from  an  Isolated 
generate,  a  capital  cost  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $6,560,000  could  be  realized  in  the 
omission  of  stored  energy  motor  generator 
sets. 

S.    WATCB  COSTS 

Water  costs  are  based  on  tbe  use  of  a 
filtered  flow  of  30,000  gpm  as  a  once-through 
system  capable  of  dissipating  200  mw.  Unit 
costs  for  water  are  those  given  below.  Costs 
are  for  operating  expenses  Including  chem- 
icals, labor,  electric  power,  maintenance,  en- 
gineering and  Eissoclated  non-capltallzed  In- 
vestment for  ccmttnulty.  Capital  requirement 
or  interest  are  not  Included. 


Unit  operating  costs  for  water 
[Cents  per  1,000  gallons] 
Hanford : 

Pumping  from  river 0.285 

Filtration   1.25 


Total    1.535 

Oak  Ridge:   Total  charge 3.0 

The  above  unit  costs  extended  through  a 
year's  use  yield  the  following  annual  op>er- 
atlng  costs  for  water: 

Annual  operating  costs  for  water 

Hanford $242,000 

Oak  Ridge 473.000 

The  above  annual  costs  are  converted  to 
capitalized  costs,  based  on  a  fixed  annual 
charge  of  6.5%  as  follows: 

Capitalized  costs  for  loater 

Hanford $3,730,000 

Oak  Ridge _     7.280,000 

Hanford  has  available  pumping  and  filtra- 
tion equipment  to  handle  the  above  quanti- 
ties of  water,  thus  minimizing  the  capital 
expenditure  required  to  provide  the  filtered 
flow.  Oak  Ridge  has  similar  equipment  avail- 
able. Pending  more  detailed  design  and  esti- 
mates, no  differential  capital  costs  are  shown 
for  water  equipment  or  piping.  At  other  sites 
where  such  equipment  is  not  available,  addi- 
tional capital  expenditures  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
supporter  of  the  committee  report,  I  want 
to  canvas  the  situation.  I  may  assure  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  U  he  is 
concerned  about  the  comparisons  of 
cost,  we  have  a  volume  on  it.  Over  200 
prospective  locations  were  studied.  Then 
85  proposals  were  sent  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  detailed  evalu- 
ation where  the  number  was  reduced  to 
six.  It  is  all  in  tlie  authorization  hearing 
volume  before  you.  It  is  all  marked,  if 
the  Senator  would  lilce  to  look  at  my 
copy  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  had  no  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  operationj  com- 
pared with  sites  that  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  mCKENliOOPER.  Yes,  the  costs 
of  operations  are  listed  in  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  costs  of  the 
other  five? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Including  these 
other  five  that  are  no  longer  in  the  run- 
ning. The  estimates  are  all  here,  Mr. 
President.  It  reminds  me  of  a  couple  of 
lawyers  trying  a  damage  suit.  You  can 
go  out  and  get  a  specialist,  a  doctor,  an 
expert  witness,  to  come  In  and  testify  on 
your  side  any  time  you  want  to,  so  long 
as  you  pay  him,  and  he  will  testify  that 
you  have  a  bad  back  or  a  broken  verte- 
bra, and  the  expert  on  the  other  side 
will  say  you  do  not  have  it.  It  is  quite  a 
game. 

We  can  get  private  estimators  to  come 
In  and  estimate  when  our  own  side  does 
not  win  on  a  thing  of  this  kind.  But  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  State  of  Iowa 
was  in  the  running,  too.  We  thought  we 
had  an  excellent  location.  We  had  air 
transportation,  we  had  water  transpor- 
tation, we  had  railway  transportation 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  every- 
where else.  Minnesota  was  In,  Michigan 
was  in — all  the  rest  of  the  States  were 
In  this  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  has  already  de- 
scribed HH.  10918  in  general  terms.  I 
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support  this  legislation,  and  believe  it 
represents  a  prudent  authorization  for 
essential  national  defense  and  civilian 
atomic  energy  progranis 

Concerning  the  AECs  nuclear  weapons 
program,  the  Joint  Committee  very  care- 
fully considered  the  AECs  budget  and 
has  recommended  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  total  request  I  might  add 
that  there  are  some  of  the  committee 
who  believe  that  this  increase  should 
be  even  more  In  any  event,  we  have 
acted  because  of  our  concern  that  the 
AEG.  In  order  to  cairy  out  its  essential 
weapons  development  and  production 
program  might  be  forced  to  use  for  this 
purpose  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  maintain- 
ing technological  progress  Obviously  if 
Buch  progress  is  not  mainUlned  the  fu- 
ture may  witness  not  only  a  narrowing 
of  the  quantitative  edge  In  nuclear  weap- 
onry that  we  presently  possess,  but  a 
lessening  of  our  qualitative  margin  as 
well.  I  might  add.  incidentally,  that  last 
year  the  Joint  Committee  recommended, 
and  Congress  approved,  an  addition  of 
$10  million  to  the  Commissions  authori- 
zation request  for  Its  fiscal  year  1967 
weapons  testing  program  Despite  this  in- 
crease the  AEC  sub.sequently  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  Congress  for  added 
moneys  for  the  testing  program.  As  a 
result,  an  «dditional  $20  million  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  its 
weapons  program. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  AECs 
budget — the  Plowshare  program— I 
woxild  like  to  call  attention  to  some  sig- 
nificant portions  of  our  committee's  re- 
port. While  approving  the  full  amount 
requested  for  operating  expenses  in  fiscal 
1968.  we  noted  our  deep  concern  that 
planned  Plowshare  excavation  experi- 
ments have  not  been  conducted. 

Two  experiments  planned  In  this  con- 
nection were  not  carried  out  In  fiscal 
19«6.  Again.  In  fiscal  1967— despite  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  $6  million  for  ex- 
cavation experiments — no  cratering  ex- 
periments were  executed.  Approximately 
12,000,000  has  been  totally  wasted  In 
getting  ready  for  the  Cabriolet  cratering 
event.  A  hole  for  this  event  was  dug,  the 
device  was  emplaced  and  on  February 
10,  1967,  the  event  was  postponed  "in 
order" — In  the  words  of  the  executive 
branch — "to  avoid  any  possibility  of  com- 
plicating the  current  discussions  con- 
cerning a  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty." 
Shortly  thereafter  the  President  In- 
formed the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Con- 
ference considering  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  In  Geneva  that — 

Tbe  United  States  is  prepared  to  malce 
available  nuclear  explosive  services  (or  peace- 
ful purpoaea  on  a  Dondlscrlinlnatory  basis 
under  appropriate  International  safeguards. 
We  are  prepared  to  Join  other  nuclear  states 
In  a  commitment  to  do  this 

Quite  apart  from  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  these  actions — offering  to 
other  nations  something  which  is  not 
now  available  while  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  context  of  the  same  nonpro- 
liferatlon treaty  negotiations  postponing 
the  effort  to  develop  the  promised  tech- 
nology— the  committee  is  disturbed  by 
the  overly  strict  Interpretation  which  the 
executive  branch  continues  to  place  upon 


the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Despite  assurances  given  to  the  Senate 
in  1963,  prior  to  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
that  plowshare  cratering  experiments 
could  be  performed  notwithstanding  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty,  no  .such  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  since  early 
1965  although  several  were  planned  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Joint  Committee 
that  if  we  do  not  actively  pursue  the 
development  of  this  tcchnoloKy.  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  available  to  any- 
one— even  ourselves  The  Soviet  Union, 
meanwhile  has  conducted  a  viperous 
undereround  nuclear  testing  program, 
and  it  IS  beUeved  that  some  of  these 
tests  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping nuclear  explosives  and  tech- 
niques for  civilian  application  Several 
underground  events  detonated  by  the 
Soviets  have  produced  radioactivity  that 
was  detected  in  the  atmosphere  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  oi  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  committee  abdicated  last  year  that 
dftpctlon  by  sensitive  instruments  of  a 
few  radioactive  atoms  which  have  vented 
from  an  underground  explosion  does  not. 
in  our  opinion,  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Since  the  date  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement a  number  of  nonnuclear 
nations  have  indicated  interest  In  being 
able  to  use  the  nuclear  explosive  services 
which  the  President  has  said  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able for  peaceful  purposes  In  view  of 
this  Interest  it  would  seem  that  a  con- 
certed effort  on  our  part  to  develop  the 
underlying  technologj'  would  be  In  di- 
rect furtherance  of  our  announced  goals 
relative  to  the  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 
I  wish  now  to  address  my.self  once 
again  to  that  portion  of  H  R  10918  deal- 
ing with  the  200  Bev  accelerator  This 
project  has  probably  aroused  more  In- 
terest than  any  other  In  the  AEC  budget. 
This  is  due  to  the  widespread  publicity 
surrounding  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
facility,  and  more  recently  tlie  opposi- 
tion to  locating  the  plant  in  an  area 
without  an  open  housing  statute  on  the 
books 

Concerning  the  selection  of  this  site. 
I  believe  that  the  choice  was  made  after 
full  consideration  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  all  the  locations  that 
were  proposed  As  I  said  before,  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  a  site  which  had 
been  offered  for  this  facility  In  the  State 
of  Iowa  was  not  selected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  as  one 
of  the  six  sites  recommended  to  the  AEC 
for  final  consideration  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  the  mldwestem  region  of 
our  coimtry  generally  will  benefit  by 
placing  the  accelerator  in  the  Illinois 
site  Of  cour.se.  one  of  the  major  at- 
tractions of  this  site  is  Its  easy  accessi- 
bility to  users  throughout  our  countr>' 
and.  Indeed,  the  world 

In  my  opinion,  the  Issue  of  open  hous- 
ing legislation — as  it  applied  to  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  200  Bev  accelera- 
tor— has  been  blown  up  out  of  all  pro- 
portions. Congress  is  being  urged  to  dis- 
approve this  facility  simply  because  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  not  decided  to  pess 
open  housing  legislation  If  we  were  to 
accede  to  this  request,  we  would  be  set- 
ting a  precedent  that  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous and  inappropriate. 


My  own  State  of  Iowa  has  enacted  an 
open  housing  statute.  I  am  not.  therefore, 
making  my  argument  for  parochial  rea- 
.sons  However,  It  is  significant  to  me 
that — notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
AECs  budget  and  the  many  Important 
construction  projects  It  contains — not 
one  voice  has  been  raised  to  our  com- 
mittee protesting  the  location  of  a  fa- 
cility in  a  State  without  open  housing 
leeislation.  except  for  the  200  Bev  accel- 
erator. I  can  a.ssure  you  that  not  all  the 
States  in  which  the  AEC  will  be  con- 
structinR  projects  authorized  this  year 
currently  have  open  housing  legislation 
on  the  books  Therefore,  why  should  we 
single  out  the  St^^te  of  Illinois  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment?  I  say  we  cannot 
do  this,  whatever  may  be  our  personal 
predilections  about  the  desirability  of 
that  State  passing  open  housing  legis- 
lation, particularly  since  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  pass  such  a 
law 

I  do  not  want  my  words  to  be  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  that  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  climate  of  equal  op- 
portunity surrounding  Federal  installa- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  consider- 
ing the  six  sites  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  AEC 
did  announce  that  certain  commitments 
on  equal  opportunity  would  be  exjjected 
from  the  successful  site.  After  the  Illi- 
nois site  was  picked,  the  AEC  proceeded 
to  obtain  these  commitments,  which  cov- 
ered a  broad  range  of  factors — such  as 
employment,  housing,  education,  mu- 
nicipal and  community  facilities,  and 
police-community  relations. 

I  believe  the  AEC  was  adopting  the 
right  approach  In  reviewing  all  of  these 
factors,  rather  than  focusing  all  Its  at- 
tention on  just  one  Item — the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  an  open  housing 
statute  This  was  the  approach  recom- 
mended by  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies 
which  the  AEC  contacted  on  this  mat- 
ter. What  is  more  Important,  however. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  AEC  never  took  the 
position  that  the  issue  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity or  any  of  Its  aspects  would  be 
given  primary  consideration  over  all 
other  matters  in  selecting  the  accelera- 
tor's site.  Certainly  the  Commission 
never  said  that  open  housing  legislation 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  selecting 
a  site  The  Commission,  and  properly  so. 
considered  a  whole  host  of  factors  In 
reaching  Its  decision. 

Finally,  I  think  every  Senator  should 
remember  that  this  facility  Is  not  going 
to  be  built  in  a  day.  It  will  take  7  years 
for  the  200  Bev  to  become  operational 
and  It  wUl  function  for  many,  many  years 
after  that.  Much  can  happen  during  that 
time  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  city  of 
'Wheaton,  111.,  the  county  seat  of  Du 
Page  County — where  the  accelerator 
would  be  located — passed  an  open  hous- 
ing ordinance.  'Wheaton  Is  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 27,000  people  and  It  Is  lo- 
cated about  6  miles  from  the  200  Bev 
site  Yesterday,  I  understand,  JoUet 
passed  an  open  housing  ordinance.  En- 
actment of  these  ordinances  will  Insure 
that  there  will  be  a  large  housing  market 
legally  available  on  an  open  housing 
basis  for  employees  of  this  installation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 800  and  1,600  sales  of  homes  an- 
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nually  In  the  'Wheaton  area.  I  have  not 
learned  how  many  homes  might  be  In- 
volved in  Joliet.  Of  course,  other  local 
communities  may  well  follow  the  lead  of 
these  two  communities. 

Mr.  I*resldent.  when  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  other  body,  every  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  House 
side  supported  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  authorize  $7,333,000  for 
the  200  Bev  accelerator  at  the  Illinois 
site.  When  a  motion  was  made  to  delete 
this  project,  only  seven  Members  of  the 
other  body  voted  "aye,"'  against  104 
"noes."  I  be'-ieve  the  House  was  correct 
In  defeating  this  motion;  to  have  ap- 
proved it  would  have  set  a  precedent 
that  would  haimt  Congress  every  time 
a  project  is  to  be  authorized,  regardless 
of  its  purpose.  I  urga  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  10918  without  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
point  to  my  remarks  relating  to  the  200 
Bev  accelerator.  Within  a  radius  of  ap- 
proximately 250  miles  from  tlie  location 
of  tills  accelerator,  which  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  location  in  the  United 
States  for  it,  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
Ph.  D.'s  are  produced  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  go  elsewhere  simply  be- 
cause the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast 
have  succeeded,  by  some  legerdemain. 
In  capturing  these  rather  Important  in- 
stallations— and  sometimes,  I  may  say, 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  scientific  pro- 
grams. But  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
have  succeeded  in  claiming  those  instal- 
lations for  their  areas. 

This  installation  is  not  located  in  my 
State,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not.  We  have, 
in.  my  State,  two  great  scientific  schools 
that  have  turned  out  numerous  gradu- 
ates with  physics  and  scientific  degrees. 
They  are  recognized  all  over  the  world. 
But  after  about  3  years  of  careful  anal- 
yses of  all  of  these  locations,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sifted  the 
possible  locations  to  six.  While  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  Commission  on 
every  particular — I  have  had  my  dis- 
agreements with  them — I  think  they  are 
honest;  in  fact.  I  know  they  are  Intel- 
lectually honest.  In  their  own  minds,  and 
they  have  a  high  degree  of  competence. 
After  getting  the  best  advice  they  could 
possibly  get  in  this  country,  and  prob- 
ably abroad,  from  foreign  technicians, 
the  time  came  for  sifting  down.  Finally, 
they  sifted  down  to  six  States,  and  they 
chose  the  six,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
some  of  us  who  would  have  liked  to  see 
our  own  States  included  among  those  six. 
Then  they  sifted  the  six  down,  and  picked 
this  area  In  Illinois. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  tool  Is  more 
essential  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  projection  of  man's  knowledge 
Into  the  unknown  than  this  accelerator. 
This  is  to  be  the  biggest,  most  powerful 
accelerator  in  the  world.  It  will  unlock 
secrets  we  do  not  even  suspect  now — at 
least  those  of  us  who  are  laymen. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  for  about  21  years.  I 
have  rather  grown  up  with  this  prob- 
lem—not of  the  accelerator  program 
alone,  but  I  have  grown  up  with  the  is- 
sue from  the  time  it  was  only,  so  to  speak, 
a  gleam  in  Its  father's  eye.  I  have  seen 
the  accelerators  built.  I  have  seen  some 


of  the  results  that  they  have  not  only 
anticipated,  but  have  proved,  and  I 
know  some  of  the  things  that  they  feel 
certain  they  can  prove  and  establish,  so 
far  as  future  progress  Is  concerned,  with 
the  tremendous  accelerator  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  located  In  Illinois. 

To  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  this  Is  the  first 
and  only  disagreement  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  question  of  an  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, after  it  has  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  had,  perhaps,  some 
little  disagreements  In  the  committee: 
but  when  It  came  to  final  voting,  we  have 
always,  some  way,  ended  up  on  the  same 
side.  We  have  Ironed  our  differences  out 
and  come  to  an  agreement,  and  on  the 
final  votes,  have  always  agreed. 

So  I  am  sorry  we  have  to  disagree  on 
this.  I  know  the  Senator  feels  very  deeply 
about  the  problem,  and  I  can  see  that 
from  his  standpoint  It  is  probably  a  so- 
cial concern  which  touches  him  deeply. 
We  all  know  how  deeply  he  feels  about 
the  matter. 

My  own  State  has  an  open  housing 
law,  so  It  Is  not  a  question  that  we  are 
not  in  sympathy,  or  beyond  the  pale,  on 
open  housing.  So  far  as  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Is  concerned,  while  that  State  does 
not  have  an  open  housing  law  passed  by 
the  legislature,  there  is  open  housing,  I 
am  convinced,  in  abimdance  in  the  area 
involved,  and  readily  accessible  from  the 
site  where  the  project  will  be  built.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that,  as  they  start  the 
structure,  additional  open  housing  areas 
will  be  established  and  extended,  and 
probably  will  extend  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois.  But  within  the  imme- 
diate area  involved,  there  Is  open  housing 
available  now. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  believe  in  open  housing.  I 
would  support  open  housing.  We  have  It 
in  our  State.  But  whenever  the  Federal 
Government  comes  into  my  State  and 
holds  a  club  over  my  head.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  my  tendency 
would  be  to  say.  "Take  your  proposition 
and  go  some  place  else,  if  you  are  going 
to  blackmail  me  into  this  with  some  kind 
of  an  official  club."  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  way  to  do  business. 

This  project  is  located  in  perhaps  not 
the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  greatest,  con- 
centrations of  scientific  talent  and  abil- 
ity that  we  have  assembled  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
best  location  in  the  United  States  for 
this  great  essential  tool  for  unlocking 
further  secrets  in  the  future.  That  is  ex- 
actly why  I  can  support  it  with  vigor.  It 
will  be  accessible  to  our  scioitists  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  especially  those 
from  areas  immediately  surrounding  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Yes,  Illinois  has  had  a  lot.  They  have 
had  the  Argonne  Laboratory,  and  many 
other  things.  We  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  them  in  Iowa,  because  we  do 
not  get  anything  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  passed  us 
up  quite  consistently.  Every  time  we 
want  anything,  we  just  do  not  get  It,  that 
is  all.  But  we  do  want  it  to  be  located 
with  some  proximity  to  where  our  peo- 
ple can  use  It,  and  we  In  the  Middle  West 
want  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  great  sci- 
entific community  of  the  world,  that  can 


make  use  of  this  facility  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

I  do  not  feel,  myself,  because  we  did 
not  get  it  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  like  the 
boy  who  left  the  baseball  field  with  his 
btill  and  glove  and  said.  "If  you  don't 
play  according  to  my  rules,  I  will  take  my 
ball  and  glove  and  go  home,  and  take  my 
bat  along  with  me." 

I  want  to  see  this  great  science  ad- 
vance, and  I  want  to  see  it  advanced  by 
the  location  of  this  great  accelerator  at 
the  place  that  competent  people  have 
said  Is  the  best  location  of  all,  though  1 
perhaps  would  be  glad  to  see  it  located 
in  some  other  place — Iowa — if  I  had  my 
choice  in  the  matter. 

I  emphasize  again  what  has  been  em- 
phasized two  or  three  times  before.  With 
regard  to  the  claim  that  this  has  only 
educational  value,  there  is  a  great  desd 
to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  it  has 
only  educational  value.  But,  what  Is  ev- 
erything in  this  program  except  educa- 
tion? What  has  developed  from  the  entire 
atomic  energy  program  except  educa- 
tion, using  the  tools  that  are  at  hand, 
and  learning  more  and  more  about  the 
laws  of  nature  and  about  science. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  accelerator 
will  contribute  to  in  the  future. 

This  Is  speculating  a  great  deal  into 
the  future.  I  cannot  look  too  far  into  the 
future  and  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
can.  However,  I  think  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  destiny  of  this  coim- 
try, so  far  as  the  western  civilization  is 
concerned,  may  well  depend  on  what  we 
learn. 

That  is  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
It  will  depend  on  what  we  learn  from 
the  research  work  of  this  200  Bev  accel- 
erator. And  we  had  better  well  be  getting 
at  it  and  learning  what  secrets  can  be 
luilocked  by  this  accelerator. 

Its  objective  is  to  leam  more  about  the 
basic  facts  concerning  the  forces  of  the 
universe. 

The  early  accelerators — our  so-called 
atom  smashers — such  as  the  cyclotron 
at  Berkeley  In  the  thirties  and  forties 
contributed  a  great  deal.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate what  they  did  for  us  in  our 
attainment  of  leadership  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

The  country's  first  plutonlum  came 
from  an  accelerator.  Without  the  ability 
to  study  the  properties  of  this  fissionable 
material,  the  development  of  our  first 
nuclear  weapon,  which  used  plutonlum 
as  the  key  ingredient,  might  well  not  have 
occurred  or  may  have  been  seriously 
delayed. 

It  was  the  accelerator,  the  atom 
smasher,  that  pointed  the  path  to  this 
development.  And  this  200  Bev  accelera- 
tor is  tremendously  great  in  its  ability 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  than  any- 
thing we  have  now  or  anything  that  we 
will  have  In  the  world  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  may  be  the  one  key  that  opens 
the  door  to  continued  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  this  field. 

We  had  better  be  getting  on  about  our 
business.  Open  housing  will  take  care  of 
Itself  in  this  area  of  Illinois.  It  already 
has  started  to  take  care  of  Itself  without 
a  State  law.  Ample  open  housing  exists 
In  that  area.  And,  believe  me,  when  they 
start  building,  open  housing  will  take 
care  of  Itself. 
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Downtown  Chicago  is  only  30  miles 
from  this  place.  Joliet  Ls  20  miles. 
Wheaton  is  6  miles.  Glen  EUyn  has  de 
facto  open  housing  right  now. 

I  am  told  that  several  of  thece  towns, 
possibly  Aurora,  which  cannot  be  more 
than  8  or  9  miles  from  this  place  has  de 
facto  open  housing.  Several  of  these  large 
towns  will  without  doubt  pass  their  own 
opening  housing  laws  in  the  immediate 
future. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  open  housing 
there.  However,  the  point  is  that  we  will 
be  getting  on  with  this  work.  We  will  be 
starting  work  leading  to  the  construction 
of  a  plant  with  vei-y  little  time  to  waste 
In  this  race  for  continued  scientific 
superiority. 

I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  It  is  signed  by  Robert 
Rathbun  Wilson.  Director  of  the  200  Bev 
project.  I  would  like  to  have  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  my 
permission.  It  is  a  very  fine  letter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
The  letter  Is  signed  by  Dr  Robert  Rath- 
bun  Wilson,  who  is  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory  in  charge 
of  the  200  Bev  accelerator.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  enclosure 
that  was  sent  with  this  letter,  a  telegram 
that  Dr.  WUson  sent  to  16  key  members 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  It  concerns 
open  housing  Dr  Wilson  states  that  he 
favors  open  housing  and  will  work  to- 
ward its  attainment  but  nevertheless 
believes  that  this  project  should  be  es- 
tablished and  started  at  once  as  part  of 
our  scientific  program 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

Nation AL  Accelcsator  Laboratoct. 

Oakbrook.  III.,  July  6.  1967. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastors  . 

Chairman,  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy,  TKe  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Washington.  D  C. 

Dea>  Senator  PASToae  I  am  writing  this 
letter  aa  the  Director  of  the  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  at  which  we  hope  to 
buUd  the  200  BeV  accelerator  That  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  not  this  year  adopted 
open  bousing  is  a  deep  disappointment  to 
me  and  to  my  colleagues  who  have  come  to 
IlUnola  to  help  build  the  machine  We  be- 
lieve that  such  legislation  Is  essential  to 
dlmtnUh  the  injustices  to  Negroes  and  to 
help  overcome  one  of  their  severe  problems. 
For  the  National  Accelerator  to  achieve  Its 
full  potential  there  must  be  an  environ- 
ment In  which  all  races  are  treated  fairly  and 
in  which  all  people  can  work  and  live  with 
dignity.  Thus  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  nearby  city  of  Wheaton  has  passed  local 
legislation  In  this  regard  We  are  en- 
couraged to  be  hopeful  that  other  local  com- 
munities will   take   similar   positive  actions. 

Thoee  of  ua  who  have  become  memberu 
of  the  Laboratory  have  taken  a  strong  stand 
for  open  housing  by  such  actions  as  sending 
telegrams  and  letters  to  key  state  legislators 
and  to  political  leaders  urging  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  such  legislation.  A  copy 
of  one  of  our  telegrams  is  enclosed.   If   the 


Laboratory  Is  allowed  to  continue  its  ex- 
istence, we  Intend  to  increase  our  advocacy 
of  open  housing  and  of  similar  legislation 
that  Is  needed  In  niinols  as  It  is  in  many 
other  states  As  you  are  probably  aware,  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Hyde  Park  area  near  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago In  solving  problems  of  achieving  a  truly 
Integrated  neighborhood  We  expect  to  draw 
on  the  same  people  and  on  their  experience 
In    solving   our    problems    near    Weston 

It  will  be  my  firm  policy  at  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory  to  adopt  procedures 
which  will.  In.sofar  as  possible,  ensure 
Integration  within  the  Laboratory  and  which 
win  encourage  the  adoption  of  nondis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  communities 
Immediately  surrouruilng  the  new  Labora- 
tory Fur  example,  in  uliluig  employees  In 
their  search  for  housing,  the  Laboratory  will 
provide  a  listing  of  available  rentals  and 
purcha.'p'i  This  list  will  Include  only  such 
units  as  ha>:-  been  established  to  be  avail- 
able on  ft  nondlsc.  l-^itnatory  basis 

Scientists  as  indlviU'mls  and  as  a  group 
tend  to  be  strung  pnipone.ts  of  Civil  Rii;ht8 
Legislation  We  who  came  to  I'Unois  on  June 
15  to  begin  to  design  and  hopefully,  even- 
tually to  build  the  acceler:itor  b'Ueve  that 
Indeed  it  is  urgent  th:il  the  m  ichuu  be  built 
Our  actions  in  re-slgiiing  our  posilons  at 
Universities  and  Laboratories,  and  in  i.'ovlng 
our  families  to  this  area  are  Indicativt  of 
the  strength  of  our  interest  and  of  our  will- 
ingness to  ^et  oil  with  this  Job  We  do  feel 
that  a  delay  of  even  one  year  would  be  of 
tragic  significance  lor  the  project  We  have 
come  here  In  spile  of  the  recent  uncertainly 
Injected  by  the  open  housing  question  In 
order  Ut  save  even  a  few  mon'.hs- months 
that  are  especially  valuable  for  us  to  be  able 
to  come  to  you  with  adequate  plans  for  full 
authorization  of  construction  in  PY  69  We 
are  also  trying  desperately  at  this  time  to 
reduce  the  time  of  construction  from  seven 
to  five  years  The  very  fact  that  the  project 
has  alre.tdy  been  subject  to  unfortunate  delay 
makes  prompt  action  especially  urgent  We 
also  believe  that  malntainlni:  the  project  will 
aid  rather  than  penalize  the  cause  of  Civil 
Rights  in  Illinois 

I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the  way  In  which 
scientists  from  all  regions  of  our  country 
have  been  willing  to  come  to  Illinois  to  help 
us  with  the  work  of  establishing  a  single 
great  accelerator  This  Is  In  spite  of  the  Im- 
plication that  a  sacrifice  must  be  made  in 
many  cases  of  their  own  plans  for  additional 
regional  instruments  They  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  and  with  full  enthusiasm  on 
the  new  plans  for  the  Illinois  site  We  are 
making  progress  and  I  am  now  confident  that 
we  will  be  successful  In  devising  a  plan  for 
an  excellent  facility  The  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  that  we  study  the 
possibilities  of  constructing  the  accelerator 
with  the  option  of  later  Increasing  the  energy 
to  300  BeV  or  higher  Is  proving  to  be  partic- 
ularly fruitful  We  are  also  calculating  cost* 
for  various  Intensities  In  order  to  provide 
the  basis  for  a  sound  decision  between  vari- 
ous alternatives 

I  most  sincerely  hope  despite  this  disap- 
pointment in  the  action  on  open  housing, 
that  enough  progress  will  have  been  made  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  lend  your  support 
to  the  Natk>nal  Accelerator  Ijiboratory'e  pro- 
gram through  which  all  of  us  ctm  continue 
to  contribute  to  this  field  of  Intellectual  ac- 
tivity- and  activity  which  eventually  will 
take  Its  place  as  an  Important  part  of  the 
American  cultural  herititge. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  Rathbun  Wilson, 

Director. 

Telecjiams  Sent  to  16  Ket  M£mber.s  op  the 

Il-MNOIS    LrOI.SI.ATtTlE 

In  our  positions  as  directorate  of  the  new 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  at  Weston 
we  are  deeply  concerned   that  those   In  the 


State  Senate  who  oppose  open  occupancy 
legislation  may  not  fully  understand  the  Im- 
pact of  their  actions  on  this  Important  Na- 
tional venture  and  on  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  State,  through  Its  own  far-sighted 
and  aggressive  self-advocacy,  has  been  se- 
lected to  be  trustee  of  one  of  the  worldi 
mrjfct  exciting  scientific  projects.  We  believe 
that  Illinois  fought  for  this  new  Laboratory 
not  for  the  fifty  million  dollars  that  may  be 
Its  annual  operating  budget.  Rather  we  be- 
lieve that  the  agents  of  the  State  foresaw  the 
potential  of  this  basic  research  activity  to 
attract  some  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
scientists 

The  presence  of  men  of  this  calibre  can 
greatly  enhance  the  Intellectual  climate  of 
tiie  region  and  can  stimulate  Increased  tech- 
nological activity  However  such  men  tend  to 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  environment 
In  which  they  live  Already  we  are  facing 
serious  recruitment  problems  resulting  from 
the  ant^vgonism  that  has  been  displayed  to- 
ward ofien  housing  legislation  and  from  the 
uncertainty  and  unpleasantness  generated 
by  the  conspicuously  negative  manner  In 
which  the  State  Senate  has  treated  this  Im- 
jx)rtant  problem 

We  believe  that  the  full  succe.ss  of  this 
project  will  be  Jeopardized  If  we  are  unable 
to  recruit  the  very  best  people  We  further 
believe  that  the  States  goals  In  Us  battle  for 
this  laboratory  are  being  seriously  compro- 
mi.<ied  by  recent  Senate  actions  Finally  we 
L»lieve  that  even  worse  than  not  winning 
the  contest  for  the  site  for  this  Laboratory 
would  be  the  stigma  of  winning  the  site  but 
causing  the  project  to  fall  or  to  fall  short  of 
Its  goals  Surely  such  a  failure  would  seri- 
ously handicap  any  future  attempt  of  the 
State  to  win  other  projects  of  this  kind. 
National  Accelerator 

Laboratory, 
Robert  Ratrbdn  Wilson. 

Laboratory  Director. 
ErcwiN  L.  Goldwasser, 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  standpoint  of  costs,  among 
other  things  that  were  taken  Into  ac- 
count were  labor  costs,  power  costs,  and 
water  problems.  The  overall  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  Weston  were  operating 
costs,  construction  costs,  and  the  prox- 
imity to  the  fine  universities  of  the  Mid- 
west. All  of  those  matters  have  been 
taken  into  account,  evaluated,  and 
thrown  Into  the  hopper  by  a  very  high 
level  group,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Out  of  that  hopper  has  come 
this  evaluation  which  takes  into  account 
all  facets  of  this  situation  and  comes  up 
with  this  answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  of  the 
18  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  only  three  members  are 
opposed  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. And  those  three  members  have 
signed  the  separate  views  of  the  report. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  all  three 
members  come  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board which  was  very  hopeful  of  getting 
this  plant  located  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Senator  Jackson  Is 
from  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  The  west  coast. 
The  Senator  Is  right.  The  Senator  is  one- 
third  right,  and  I  am  two-thirds  right. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
objections  came  from  certain  areas  that 
have  been  hopeful  that  they  would  get 
this  project.  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  do 
not  criticize  them  at  all.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  desire  for  a  geographical 
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location  alone  should  override  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  scientific  frater- 
nity of  this  country,  engaged  in  the 
atomic  energy  program. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  never  taken  that  posi- 
tion. I  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  the  Weston  site  should  not  be 
changed,  but  that  these  irritating  issues 
should  be  settled.  That  is  why  I  asked 
for  the  delay.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
geographical  location.  I  said  that  the 
selection  of  the  site  was  an  administra- 
tive function  to  be  performed  by  the 
executive  department,  and  I  would  not 
infringe  or  Impinge  upon  it. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  conceiTied,  this  is  not  a  vendet- 
ta: this  Is  not  a  question  of  sour  grapes. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  little  disappoint- 
ment with  some  because  the  project  did 
not  go  to  Brookhaven.  I  understand  all 
the  reasons  for  it.  and  I  am  not  seeking 
to  change  the  Weston  site.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  changing  conditions  that  are 
complex,  irritating,  and  disturbing  to 
many  people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  say  this 
for  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — I 
think  perhaps  he  has  taken  that  position. 
I  certainly  will  take  his  word  for  that. 
But  if  he  has  taken  that  position,  it 
would  be  characteristic  of  his  fairness 
of  attitude  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  atomic  facilities  in  areas  which  will 
best  serve  the  atomic  program.  He  has 
always  taken  that  position,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  he  takes  that 
position  with  regard  to  the  location  of 
this  project. 

I  will  have  to  retreat,  then,  from  my 
other  statement,  that  this  becomes  a 
social  argument  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain requirements  as  prerequisites  or  In- 
terpreted as  prerequisites. 

I  believe  the  question  of  water  and  Its 
availability  has  been  amply  covered,  the 
question  of  power  has  been  amply  cov- 
ered, and  the  other  factors  that  go  into 
the  selection  here  have  been  amply  cov- 
ered. 

I  have  a  great  many  notes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate 
any  longer.  I  hope  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  speedy  advancement  of  this 
science,  and  in  the  hope  for  continued 
superiority  of  the  United  States  in  its 
reaching  for  the  great,  new,  and  un- 
known laws  of  nature,  we  will  get  on 
with  this  matter  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
and  that  we  will  appropriate  this  money. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  open  housing  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  that  the  United 
States,  if  it  is  given  the  chance,  will 
take  care  of  itself  in  the  atomic  energy 
program  and  in  Its  future. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.  1 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Executive  Order  11063  and  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  require  that 
Federal  agencies  plan  and  execute  all 
programs  in  a  manner  offering  maxi- 
mum opportimity  to  all  citizens.  As  the 
President  repeatedly  has  noted,  the  re- 


lationship of  housing  to  Job  opportuni- 
ties is  clear,  direct,  and  crucial. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  should  not 
condone  racial  discrimination  by  reward- 
ing it  with  Federal  grants.  The  State  of 
Illinois  should  not  benefit  from  a  multi- 
million-dollar atomic  power  installation 
when  it  is  unwilling  to  open  community 
housing  to  Negro  citizens  who  will  live 
and  work  there. 

The  exercise  of  the  economic  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  perfect- 
ly proper  way  to  demonstrate  our  true 
commitment  to  progress  in  guarantee- 
ing equal  rights  and  opportunities.  The 
Federal  Government  should  put  its 
money  where  the  principles  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  and  laws  are 
respected. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  value  of  our  federal  system.  The 
States  should  take  the  lead  In  assuring 
that  their  citizens  receive  the  full  meas- 
ure of  their  constitutional  benefits.  And 
those  States  which  have  done  so  are  to  be 
commended. 

But  delay  by  a  State,  or  complete  re- 
fusal to  act  at  all,  should  not  compel 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue  to 
abstain.  When  a  State  chooses  not  to  in- 
sure that  its  citizens  will  receive  the 
benefits  guaranteed  them  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  this  is  the  time  at  which 
it  is  most  imperative  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Weston, 
the  community  which  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  site  for  the  facility  in 
question,    has    adopted   its   own    open- 
housing  ordinance.  I  applaud  this,  and 
I   regret   whatever   economic   or   other 
damage  may  be  visited  upon  Weston  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  remainder  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  follow  its  ex- 
ample. However,  we  must  deal  with  this 
problem  in  practical  terms.  A  project  of 
this  nature  will  bring  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Illinois  economy.  It  will  bring  a 
multitude  of  new  Federal  employees  to 
dwell  within  the  State.  Comparatively 
few  will  reside  in  Weston.  Weston  will 
reap  a  relatively  small  profit  from  this 
project.  People  will  seek  to  live  in  many 
communities   which   do   not   guarantee 
equality  in  housing  opportunities.  Many 
cities  and  towns  which  do  not  promise 
open  housing  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
such  a  decision.  The  sound  ordinances 
of  Weston  will  be  of  no  effect  in  neigh- 
boring communities  which  have  failed 
to  adopt  such  ordinances.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  can  only  be  handled  by  the 
passage  of  State  legislation  and  by  the 
strong  enforcement  of  such  laws.  Illi- 
nois has  not  only  failed  to  act  in  the  past 
but  has  yet  to  take  even  the  first  steps 
in  this  direction.  It  has  in  fact,  only  last 
month,  served  notice  of  its  continued  re- 
fusal to  do  so  by  defeat  of  a  proposed 
fair-housing  law. 

The  State  of  Illinois  had  in  fact  been 
warned  that  its  refusal  to  act  to  imple- 
ment the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
equality  for  all  of  its  citizens  could  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  this  very  project.  On 
April  12  of  this  year,  Chairman  Seaborg 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ap- 
peared in  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Governor  Kerner  and  made 
the  following  conunent: 


There  Is  no  question  in  our  minds  but  that 
the  issue  of  housing  discrimination  will  be 
debated  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill  goes  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Those 
offering  and  defending  authorization  of  the 
project  will  need  all  of  the  evidence  of  posi- 
tive action  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
housing  they  can  obtain.  Frankly,  at  the 
moment,  the  AEC  has  little  to  offer.  The  com- 
mitments sought  from  communities  in  the 
Weston  are.-i  have  failed  to  materialize  .  .  .  You 
may  also  ask  if  it  is  actually  feasible  to  move 
the  site  from  the  state  of  Illinois.  Political 
Issues  aside,  it  certainly  is  feasible  to  move 
the  site. 

Thus,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  clearly  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
the  failure  to  make  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  fair  housing  for  all  citizens  could 
well  result  in  the  loss  of  this  project 
Despite  this  warning,  Illinois  still  re- 
fused to  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  passage  of  this  amendment  will  lock 
Congress  into  a  policy  of  eternally  re- 
jecting the  claims  of  States  which  have 
yet  to  adopt  open-housing  legislation. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  Each  award  of 
a  project  should  be  examined  on  its 
merits.  The  national  interest  in  placing 
a  particular  facility  in  a  particular  State 
should  be  considered.  The  progress  made 
by  a  State  in  combating  discrimination 
should  be  one  of  the  factors  weighed  in 
the  balance.  In  the  case  of  Weston,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  act  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  adopt  fair-housing  legislation 
outweighs  the  positive  reasons  for  crea- 
tion of  the  facility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NAACP  approximately 
1  year  ago,  in  which  the  directors  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  preference 
among  the  six  communities  which  were 
receiving  final  consideration  for  the 
award  of  the  proton  accelerator  project. 
This  resolution  was  based  up>on  a  recog- 
nition that  racial  discrimination  existed 
in  each  of  the  communities  Involved  and 
that  a  choice  among  them  was  Uttle 
more  than  a  "choice  of  pKjverty,"  Far 
more  recently,  on  June  16,  1967,  Mr,  Roy 
Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  wrote  to  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  follows: 

Since  Illinois  Senate  today  voted  to  kill 
fair-housing  bill,  NAACP  calls  upon  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  revoke  award  of 
atomic  installation  to  Weston,  Illinois  on 
ground  the  state  has  no  guarantee  In  law 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  homes.  .  . . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  year-old  reso- 
lution of  the  NAACP  has  been  super- 
seded in  light  of  the  recent  refusal  of 
the  IlUnois  Legislature  to  adopt  fair- 
housing  legislation,  and  that  the  NAACP 
is  now  strongly  on  record  in  opposition 
to  location  of  the  facility  in  question  in 
Weston,  m. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, we  are  not  trying  to  uproot  a  facility 
which  has  been  operating.  We  are  not 
casting  reflections  upon  previous  de- 
cisions. This  is  an  opportunity  to  assure 
that  a  new  project  will  be  constructed  in 
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accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  not  In  opposi- 
tion to  that  philosophy 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  projects  already  located  in 
States  which  have  yet  to  adopt  even  the 
most  rudimentary  kind  of  fair-housine 
legislation.  A  few  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  are  Cape  Kennedy  in  Florida, 
the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama,  and 
the  TVA  projects  in  Tennessee.  Alabama, 
and  Kentucky.  Even  the  Pentagon  in 
Virginia  falls  into  this  category. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation,  but 
adoption  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
this  amendment  is  based  will  in  no  way 
Interfere  with  the  continued  operation 
of  these  facilities.  I  must  add  at  this 
point  that  these  projects  which  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  were  all  con- 
structed long  before  the  statement  In 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  no  longer  toler- 
ate discrimination  in  projects  for  which 
It  was  responsible  We  are  not  attempting 
to  correct  past  mistakes  We  are  at- 
tempting to  insure  that  these  mistakes 
will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  past  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  took  the  initiative 
In  the  struggle  to  achieve  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans.  Today  we  have  a 
golden  opportunity  not  to  talk  about 
Implementing  our  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans,  but  to 
act.  It  la  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  let  business,  industry,  and  the  coun- 
try know  that  fair  housing  Is  a  slna  qua 
non  for  all  future  projects  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  forthright  statement  on  the 
position  he  takes  I  share  with  him  many 
of  the  expressions  he  has  made.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  one  point. 

The  Illinois  State  Legislature  has  been 
mahgned  in  this  Chamber  today  and  has 
been  pointed  out  as  having  failed  of  Its 
duty.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  If 
I  did  not  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  not 
only  has  the  Illinois  State  Legislature, 
both  in  the  house  and  in  the  senate, 
worked  In  a  number  of  committees  to 
present  bills  on  the  floor,  but  also  the 
House,  under  the  Republican  leadership, 
overwhelmingly  supported  an  open  oc- 
cupancy bill  and  reported  It.  The  Senate 
did  consider  on  the  floor,  at  least,  open 
occupancy  legislation,  but  it  was  regret- 
tably voted  down. 

When  we  In  this  bodj-  voted  down  and 
did  not  make  possible  the  passage  of  the 
bill  that  was  voted  out  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  when  we  In  1967 
have  not  brought  forth  from  committee. 
In  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  an  open  occupancy  bill  or 
civil  rights  bill  to  redress  many  wrongs 
that  are  apparent  in  our  country  today 
through  discrimination,  and  senseless 
discrimination,  we  should  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  is 
composed  of  human  beings,  as  is  any 
other  legislature. 
This  matter  has  been  presented  and 


debated  In  the  Illinois  Legislature  and 
the  leadership,  at  least,  has  voted  for 
legislaUon  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
locally;  they  would  like  to  do  it  on  a 
State  level  rather  than  a  Federal  level. 
We  have  made  great  progress  at  the 
coramumly  level,  which  Ls  the  level 
closest  to  the  State. 

Mr    BROOKE    All  that  the  Senator 
has    said    is    true     The    Senator    from 
Massachusetts^  is  well  aware  ol  the  fact 
that     the     Illinois     House     did     report 
open  housing  legislation  and  that  it  was 
defeated   by   the   senate   in    that   State. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is 
a  new  project.  We  are  not  now  dealing 
with  projects  wliich  were  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  prior  to  the   1964 
civil  rights  legislation  and  prior  to  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  that  there  be  open  housing 
where   Federal   projects  are  concerned. 
Illinois  was  well   aware  of   this  fact. 
The  State  government  knew  at  the  time 
it  defeated  open  housing  legislation  that 
Illinois    wa.s   being    considered    for   this 
particular   project     It    further   knew    of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  sub- 
sequent policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   In    the   face    of    this   knowledge, 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois  de- 
f fated  open  housing  legislation.  It  would 
seem   that   they  were  .saynu',   in  effect. 
•We  do  not  care  if  we  do  not  get  this  par- 
ticular project.  It  IS  more  important  to 
us   that  we  do   not  have  open  housing 
In  the  State  of  Illinois."  Tliis.  of  course, 
docs  not  apply  to  the  house,  but  it  does 
apply  to  the  senate,  and  as  a  result  it 
applies  to  the  legislature  because  leuis- 
lation  was  not  passed  in  June  of  thus 
year. 

Therefore,  they  are.  In  effect,  asking 
the  Federal  Government  to  turn  its  back 
on  a  change  in  American  society  which 
has  been  corning  for  a  long  time,  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  all  that  it  has  signified,  and  to  re- 
ward the  Slate  of  Illinois  for  doing  the 
same. 

We  are  not  only  talking  about  the 
towns  of  Weston  and  Wheaton.  for  these 
are  relatively  small  towns.  We  know 
they  will  not  accommodate  all  of  the 
people  who  will  have  to  go  to  live  in 
lUinoLs  m  order  to  participi\le  in  this 
project. 

Negroes  living  in  ghettos  In  Chicago. 
If  they  are  able  to  obtain  jobs  in  this 
project,  will  have  to  travel  the  long  road 
to  get  them.  Travel  is  expensive,  and  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  will  deprive 
many  of  them  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
these  jobs  The  vicious  cycle  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again. 

To  argue  that  it  might  affect  the  T\'A. 
or  projects  in  Florida,  or  other  States, 
where  installations  were  developed  be- 
fore 1964  is  an  unfortunate  and  specious 
argument,  becau.'^c  we  are  talking  atxjut 
new  projects  and  a  new  policy  that 
should  be  m  effect  in  this  country. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  It,  to  Insure  that  Federal  money 
shall  not  be  <;pent  on  projects  which  will 
not  give  to  all  Am.ericans  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  jobs  created,  and  the 


equal  opportunity  to  live  in  housing  In 
the  vicinity  of  those  jobs. 

I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  the 
other  issues  which  have  been  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
because  I  know  how  he  feels  about  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  know  how  much  this 
project  means  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
But  I  think  the  principle  here  is  such  an 
lmiK)rtant  one  that  we  certainly  should, 
at  this  time,  take  the  opportunity  and 
see  that  Federal  mo'iey.  from  this  day 
forward,  does  not  go  into  areas  where 
theie  are  no  open  housing  laws  already 
on  the  books. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Massachusetts   yield? 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Docs  the  Senator,  then, 
intend  to  introduce  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  take  out  the  authori- 
zations upon  which  we  are  to  vote  today 
for  Project  68-4-p.  laboratory  energy 
storage  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  for  $8, .500,000; 
and  for  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, New  Mexico  and  Nevada  Test 
Site.  Nevada,  for  $2  million?  Should  we 
then  go  through  and  take  out  Projec: 
68-I-b.  Replacement  Storage  Tanks. 
Richland,  Wash,,  for  $2,500,000,  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  .said,  'from  this  day  forward."  that 
we  should  approve  no  projects  that  do 
not  have  open  occupancy  legislation'' 

Mr  BROOKE.  All  of  the  projects  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  has  re- 
ferred are  In  existence  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  talking  about  new  projects 
which  arc  to  be  started,  such  as  the  one 
in  Weston.  111.  As  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts  Interprets  the  legislation— 
and  I  may  be  corrected  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman — it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  other  projects  are,  or  have 
been,  in  existence  for  a  period  of  time 
If  I  am  in  error,  I  should  like  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  PERC\'.  I  have  just  been  advised 
by  my  technical  assistant  that  these 
projects  were  not  In  existence,  that  they 
do  not  differ  In  degree,  then,  from  the 
project  In  Weston.  If  the  principle  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  enun- 
ciated is  to  be  carried  out,  then  he 
should  be  Introducing  amendments  at 
this  time  for  those  projects. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois mentioned  Project  68-1-b.  replace- 
ment waste  storage  tanks,  Richland, 
Wash  .  $2,500,000.  Certainly  the  replace- 
ment of  waste  storage  tanks  must  be 
for  a  project  already  In  existence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  establishment  Is 
there.  This  may  be  somewhat  of  an  en- 
largement to  accommodate  what  Is  al- 
ready there.  But  insofar  as  employment 
Is  concerned,  the  people  are  already  liv- 
ing there.  It  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
situation.  I  do  not  know.  However.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
made  a  very  cogent  distinction.  The 
project  at  Weston  will  be  brand  new. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  putting  our  best 
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foot  forward.  Let  us  put  it  on  firm  ground 
and  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  carry 
out  the  philosophy  of  the  civil  rights  law 
of  1964  when  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thought  I  made  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Government  not  appropriate  any 
more  money,  say,  to  Cape  Kennedy  in 
Florida,  or  that  the  Government  not  ap- 
propriate more  money  for  the  TVA  proj- 
ect in  Tennessee.  I  made  that  clear.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  at  all.  I  am  merely 
distinguishing  the  two.  In  saying  that 
this  will  be  a  new  project  in  Weston,  one 
which  has  never  been  started,  one  on 
which  many  States  in  this  country  placed 
bids.  I  am  saying  that  the  awarding  of 
this  project  should  not  be  made  to  any 
section  of  the  country,  to  any  city  or  any 
town,  where  there  are  no  open  housing 
provisions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
factors  we  seem  to  be  missing  is  the 
principal  argument  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Site  Selection 
Committee,  and  certainly  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  in  its  over- 
whelming vote,  to  support  this  project, 
the  point  that  they  have  continuously 
made,  that  the  project  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  that  we  should  select  the 
site  where  the  project  can  be  best  car- 
ried out. 

One  of  the  controlling  reasons,  one  of 
the  concluding  arguments,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  argument  for  plac- 
ing It  at  Weston,  is  that  it  is  readily 
accessible  to  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tories which  has  been  long  established, 
and  that  It  will  be  a  complete  intermix- 
ture of  these  communities  as  to  techni- 
cal knowledge,  libraries,  computer  facili- 
ties, and  access  from  one  facility  to  the 
other.  That  certainly  was  one  of  the 
major  factors  which  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Weston  was  unique  In  Its 
qualifications  to  carry  forward  this  proj- 
ect, and  that  since  it  was  in  the  national 
interest,  that  the  project  should  be 
located  there. 

Of  course  Illinois  wants  the  project. 
Of  course  we,  along  with  every  other 
State  In  the  Union,  sought  the  project. 
But,  actually,  the  project  sought  the  lo- 
cation. We  did  not  invent  the  idea  of  an 
accelerator.  That  thought  came  from  the 
scientific  community.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  annoimced  that  it  was 
about  to  find  a  site  and  they  wanted  to 
find  the  best  site  possible.  There  is  no 
question,  and  no  argument  has  been 
made  that  could  diminish  the  fact  that 
the  combined  resources  of  the  communi- 
ties In  Illinois,  In  the  Chicago  area,  offer 
the  best  resources  for  this  project  to  be 
carried  forward  In  the  national  interest. 
I  therefore  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  say  that 
with  the  defeat  of  this  amendment  and 
approval  of  the  project  for  Weston,  we 
will  not  cease  our  efforts  to  move  for- 
ward In  offering  opportunities  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  housing  throughout 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  convey  the  impression  that  Wes- 
ton, HI..  Is  the  only  site  which  can  ade- 
quately do  the  job? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Not  at  all.  I  simply  say 


that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
it  is  the  best  site.  It  is  exactly  what  the 
Commission  set  out  to  establish  when  it 
began  to  investigate  sites.  Why  should 
we  take  a  second  best  site,  if  Weston  is 
the  best  site  for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  ever  to  be  developed 
and  built  in  this  world? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  well  aware  that  there  was  a  site 
committee  and  that  the  committee  made 
an  exhaustive  study— I  think  the  study 
lasted  some  9  months — and  that  there 
were  several  classifications.  Final  ^  the 
number  of  sites  was  narrowed  down  to 
six.  At  the  time  the  committee  made  its 
final  report  on  these  six  sites,  of  which 
Weston  was  one.  the  committee  was  also 
well  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  expressed  in  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  and  well  aware  of  the 
policy  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
respecting  open  housing. 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
committee  made  its  report,  open  housing 
legislation  was  then  pending  before  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  The  committee  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  legislation 
would  be  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois but,  in  fact,  the  legislation  was  de- 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
any  evidence,  any  statements,  any  docu- 
ments, which  would  indicate  that  since 
the  defeat  of  open  housing  legislation  by 
the  Illinois  Legislature  the  committee 
has  still  held  out  that  Weston  is  the 
one  and  only  urdque  location  which  it 
must  have  for  this  particular  project? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  I  have 
talked  over  a  period  of  several  years  to 
members  of  the  Site  Selection  Commit- 
tee. When  they  reached  their  final, 
unanimous  report,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  any  kind  that.  In  their  judgment, 
this  was  not  the  best  site.  Now  it  is  true 
that,  on  balance,  the  Commission,  mem- 
bers of  the  Site  Selection  Committee,  and 
members  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee, and  so  forth,  would  have  preferred 
that  Illinois  have  an  open  occupancy  law. 
But.  I  think  they  very  wisely 


Mr.  BROOKE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield?  ,  ^^, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  finish  this 
comment  first. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  they  very  wisely 
did  not  feel  that  the  existence  of  the  law 
would  insure  or  guarantee  equality  of 
housing  or  lack  of  discrimination  be- 
cause, better  than  anyone,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows  that  in  tliose 
States  where  there  are  laws  now— in  20 
States— there  stUl  exists  discrimination, 
and  there  still  exists  inequality  of  hous- 
ing. There  is  not  a  single  site  of  the  other 
sites  within  the  area  where  one  could  not 
find  discrimination  in  every  town,  in 
every  village,  in  every  community  sur- 
rounding any  one  of  those  other  sites. 

In  fact,  in  the  State  of  New  York  open 
occupancy  legislation  has  been  in  effect 
for  years.  Yet  when  African  delegations 
came  here  to  represent  their  countries 
in  New  York,  there  was  such  widespread 
discrimination  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Ambassador  Stevenson  to  set  up  a  spe- 
cial committee,  with  representatives  of 


the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  the  United 
Nations,  to  work  not  just  within  the 
framework  of  the  law— because  the  law 
was  not  working — but  to  work,  just  as 
we  are  working  In  Illinois,  whether  we 
have  a  law  or  not,  to  remove  every  ves- 
tige of  discrimination.  But  there  is  dis- 
crimination, as  the  Senator  well  knows 
in  many  of  these  communities.  For  that 
reason,  the  commission  very  wisely  said 
that  one  of  the  factors  was  that  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  law.  It 
would  have  made  it  easier.  It  certainly 
would  have  made  It  easier  for  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois.  There  is  discrimina- 
tion every  place,  but  there  is  no  more 
discrimination  In  Illinois  without  a  law 
than  in  other  places  with  a  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  because  there  is  discrimination 
in  the  20  States  that  have  open  housing 
laws  on  their  books,  that  this  is  a 
reason  for  not  enacting  open  housing 
legislation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Not  at  all.  I  would  hope  to 
see  it  in  every  one  of  the  50  States.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  in  every  local  com- 
munity, because  ordinances  would  be  far 
more  effective  and  far  more  easily  Imple- 
mented than  legislation  that  comes  from 
a  higher  order  of  government,  further 
removed  from  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity. But  I  say  that,  notwlthstanalng 
the  fact  that  there  are  States  with  open 
housing  legislation,  there  is  not  an  iota 
of  evidence  to  prove  those  laws  have  re- 
moved discrimination.  In  fact,  an  Illinois 
commission  appointed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  studied  discrimination 
throughout  the  country  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
law  did  not  of  itself  in  any  way  remove 
discrimination  or  other  inequalities.  It 
will  help,  but  It  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
steps  that  must  be  taken,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  steps  we  will  take;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  it,  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  taking  many,  many  other  steps. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  question.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
mentioned  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  stated  a  preference  that 
there  be  open  housing  legislation  in  Illi- 
nois. Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  not  In- 
tend that  It  be  mandatory  that  there 
be  open  housing  legislation  In  Illinois  in 
order  for  this  project  to  be  granted? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, the  Commission  never  took 
that  position.  In  a  visit  to  Illinois,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  indicated  a 
hope  that  there  would  be  such  legisla- 
tion, but  it  was  never  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  granting  favorably  of  one  lo- 
cation over  another.  At  no  time  did  the 
Commission  ask  for  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Insofar  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  concerned,  was 
it  not  its  policy  that  there  be  open  hous- 
ing legislation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of 
this  project? 
Mr  PERCY.  I  do  not  believe  so  at  all. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  state  at  this 
time  just  what  the  policy  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  insofar  as  open 
housing  legislation  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
was  concerned? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  original  criteria. 
while  they  did  not  use  the  words  "civil 
rights."  they  did  say  adequate  housing" 
for  the  2,000  employees  that  might  be 
there.  Then,  later  on,  the  AEC  specif- 
ically made  civil  risht^s  an  issue  m  their 
visits  to  the  sites  under  consideration 
starting  in  April  1966.  They  also  reiter- 
ated it  again  In  1967  in  press  releases. 

One  of  the  primary  considerations  was 
electric  power.  Anotlier  was  civil  rights 
and  nondiscrimination.  They  clearly 
made  it  a  prerequisite  in  that  respect. 
In  visiting  Denver.  Colo.,  that  is  one  of 
the  questions  the  Commission  asked.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  Ls  the 
question  they  asked  in  every  one  of  the 
six  sites.  So  I  say  again  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  raised  the  Issue. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  they  raised  the 
question  on  every  site? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  every  site  they 
raised  the  question  of  housins;. 

Mr.  BROOKE  They  were  trying  to  as- 
sure themselves,  then,  that  every  one  of 
these  sites  would  offer  open  housing,  ade- 
quate housing,  and  no  discrimination  in 
housing  or  discrimination  in  job  oppor- 
tunities? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  but  they 
did  not  talk  about  a  law  But  it  1^  a  re- 
markable thing  that  the  one  State  they 
chose  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  States 
that  did  not  have  an  open  housing  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  suggested  that  because  an  ordi- 
nance has  been  passed  In  Weston,  this 
would  assure  adequate  housing  or  open 
housing  as  far  as  this  project  is  con- 
cerned. Does  the  Sermtor  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  enforcement  pow- 
ers are  Involved  under  the  ordinance  of 
Weston? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Weston  disappears  once  this  accelerator 
Is  constructed.  So  there  we  have  a  moot 
question.  But  as  I  indicated  today 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  the  ordinance,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  of  no  real  value? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  insofar  as  Weston 
Is  concerned.  But  we  must  go  a  step 
further. 

On  June  29.  the  House  passed  the  AEC 
authorization  bill.  On  July  3.  Weston 
passed  what  I  and  many  other  people 
consider  to  be  a  reasonably  good  open 
housing  law.  Only  yesterday,  Joliet  did  a 
similar  thing. 

The  position  I  took — which  Is  some- 
what contrary  to  the  position  being  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — was 
that,  while  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist 
upon  a  State  statute.  I  did  Insist  that  the 
vicinity  around  the  project  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  no  one  would  have 
any  trouble  at  all  In  finding  housing  be- 
cause of  religion,  race,  or  color. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  would  the  ordi- 
nances pased  by  Wheaton  and  Joliet  be 
enforced? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Like  any  other  ordi- 
nance would  be  enforced.  I  have  the  or- 
dinances here.  I  have  not  studied  them 
in  detail,  but  I  understand  from  the 
Joint  Committee  staff,  who  have  read 
the  Wheaton  ordinance,  that  It  Is  .sat- 
isfactory. I  do  not  know  about  Joliet. 
Since  It  was  pased  only  yesterday  we 
have  not  had  time  to  study  It. 

I  have  a  communication  from  Gov- 
ernor   Kemer.    who,    Incidentally,    has 


been  very  cooperative  .At  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordinance 
pa.s.sed  by  the  city  of  JoUet,  111.,  and  the 
ordinance  passed  by  the  town  of 
Wheaton,  111 .  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ordi- 
nances were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
F?ECORD,  as  follow.-,: 

Ordinance  of  thk  Citt  of  Jolutt,  III. 
.\n  orcllnanre  prohibiting  certain  practices 
in  discrimination  in  housing  accommoda- 
tions becLiuse  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  by  real  estate 
brcikers 

Be  orda-.ned  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
Citrt   of  Johet,   Illinois 

Section  I  The  Code  of  the  City  of  Joliet 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  hereto  the 
following  Ordinance 

Section  2  Discrimination  of  Policy:  It  is 
hereby  declared  the  policy  of  the  City  of 
Joliet  In  the  exercise  of  police  powers  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  public 
morals,  and  Its  power  to  llceuiie  and  regulate 
real  estate  brokers  for  the  maintenance  of 
business  and  good  government,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  City  trade,  claim.s,  and 
manufacturlnft  to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
to  all  persons  to  live  In  decent  housing  fa- 
cilities regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry,  and  to  prohibit 
di&cnmmatlon  in  h(jusing  by  licensed  or 
unlicensed  brokers,  real  estate  salesmen,  and 
agents 

Si-ction  3-  Definitions:  As  u.sed  In  this 
Ordinance,  unless  a  different  meanlni?  ap- 
pears in  the  context,  the  following  terms 
shall  have  the  meaning  ascribed  In  this 
section: 

A.  The  term  "unfair  housing  practice"  in- 
cluding any  difference  In  treatment  In  the 
sale,  lease,  rental,  or  flnanclng  of  hou.slng 
accommodations  because  of  race,  color,  creed. 
national  origin  or  ancestry. 

B  The  term  "housing  accommodation" 
Includes  any  building,  structure  or  portion 
thereof  which  is  used  or  occupied  or  is  main- 
tained, alleged,  or  designed  to  be  used  or 
occupied  as  a  house,  residence,  or  sleeping 
place  of  one  or  more  human  beings 

C  The  term  "real  estate  brokers"  means 
any  person  required  to  be  licensed  under 
State  law  or  any  other  person  carrying  on 
the  buslneaa  or  actions  normally  done  by  a 
broker,  salesman,  or  other  employee. 

Section  4:  Prohibxted  Act:  It  shall  be  an 
unfair  housing  pracuee  and  unlawful  for 
any  real  estate  broker  with  regard  to  any 
real  estate  within  the  corporate  boundaries 
of  the  Cl'.y  of  Jo'.let: 

A.  To  make  any  distinction,  discrimina- 
tion or  restriction  against  any  persf.n  in 
price,  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  any 
kind  relating  to  the  aale.  rental.  leas«  or 
occupancy  of  any  real  estate  used  for  resi- 
dential purp<j6es  in  the  City  of  Juliet  or  in 
the  furnishings  of  any  facilities  or  services 
in  connection  therewith  predicated  by  the 
riice,  color,  creed,  national  origin  or  ancestry 
of  the  prospective  buyer  or  tenant   thereof, 

B  To  publish,  circulate,  ISBue,  or  display 
or  cause  to  be  published,  circulated,  or  dis- 
played any  conxniunlcatlons.  notice,  adver- 
tisement, sign  or  other  writing  of  any  kind 
relating  to  the  sale,  rental,  or  leasing  of  any 
residential  real  property  within  the  City  of 
Joliet  which  will  Indicate  or  express  any  re- 
striction or  discrimination  In  the  sale  rental 
or  leiislng  of  such  residential  real  esUte 
predicated  by  the  race,  oree<l,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  ancestry  of  any  prospec- 
tive buyer  leasee,  or  renter  of  such  property. 
C  To  refuse  to  sell,  lease,  or  re:.t  any  real 
estate  for  resideiitial  purposes  within  the 
City  of  Joliet  because  of  the  race,  creed,  re- 
ligion, national  origin  or  ancestry  of  the 
prop.>sed  buyer  or  renter. 

D    To   dl.tcrtmlnate   or   participate    In    the 
discrimination  in  connection  with  the  bor- 


rowing or  lending  of  money.  gu.irnntecing 
loans,  accepting  mortgages,  or  otliorwlse  ob- 
taining or  making  available  fund.s  for  the 
purchase,  acquisition,  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, repair,  or  maintenance  of  iiiiy 
residential  housing  unit  or  housing  accom- 
modation in  the  City  of  Joliet  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  national  origia. 
or  ancestry. 

E.  To  cheat,  exploit,  or  overcharge  any 
person  for  residential  housing  accommod.i- 
tlons  in  the  City  of  Joliet  because  of  race 
color,  creedvjeligion,  national  origin  or  an- 
cestry. 

P.  To  solicit  ornlly  or  in  writing  for  sale, 
lease,  leasing  for  sale  or  lease  residential  real 
estate  within  the  City  of  Joliet  on  the  ground 
of  loss  of  value  due  to  the  present  or  pros- 
pective  entry  of  any  neighborhood  of  any 
person  or  persons  of  any  particular  race, 
color,  creed,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry. 

G  To  distribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed 
written  materl.il  or  st.itements  designed  to 
induce  .iny  owner  of  residential  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  Joliet  to  sell  or  leruse  his  prop- 
erty because  of  any  present  or  prospective 
change  In  the  race,  creed,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry  of  persons  In 
the  neighborhood 

H  To  refuse  examination  of  any  listing 
of  residential  real  estate  within  the  City  of 
JoUet  to  any  person  because  of  race,  color. 
creed,  religion,  national  origin  or  ancestry 
Section  5:  Dutiei  of  the  Conimistion  on 
Human  Relations  It  shall  be  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  on  Htiman  Relations  to: 

A  Initiate,  receive,  and  Investigate  com- 
plaints charging  unlawful  hotxslng  practices 
B  Seek  conciliation  of  such  complaints, 
hold  hearings,  make  findings  of  fact.  Issue 
orders,  and  publish  its  findings  of  facts  and 
orders  in  accordance  of  the  provision  of  this 
Ordinance. 

C.  Render  from  time  to  time  but  not  less 
than  once  a  year  a  written  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities and  recommendations  with  re.spect 
to  fair  housing  practices  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Councils, 

D  .Adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance. 

Section  6  Procedures:  Any  person  aggrieved 
in  any  manner  by  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Ordinance  shall  file  a  wntten 
complaint  setting  forth  his  grievance  with 
the  Commission  on  Human  Relations.  Said 
complainant  shall  state  the  name  and  address 
of  the  complainant  and  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  complainant  la  brought,  and  shall 
also  state  the  alleged  facts  surrounding  the 
alleged  violation  of  this  Ordinance.  After 
the  tiling  of  any  complaint,  the  Cotnmis- 
sion  shall  make  a  prompt  Investigation  there- 
with, and  If  the  Commission  shall  determine 
after  such  Investigation  that  proper  cause 
exists  for  crediting  the  allegations  of  tiie 
complainant.  It  shall  Immediately  endeavor 
to  eliminate  the  unlawful  discnminalory 
practices  complained  of  by  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  presentation.  In  case  of  failure 
to  eliminate  such  practices  or  in  advance 
thereof,  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Circumstances  so  w.arrant.  it  shall  ctiuif 
to  be  issued  and  -served  In  the  name  of  tl.e 
Commlssi'jn  a  written  notice  together  witi 
copies  of  such  complaint  to  all  parties  of 
a  full  he.iring  of  tiie  complaint  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  stated  in  such  notice  The 
real  estate  broker  charged  with  having  en- 
gaged In  or  engaging  In  the  unfair  housing 
practices  shall  have  the  right  to  answer  the 
complaint,  to  appear  at  the  hearing  in  per- 
son, to  be  represented  by  council,  and  to 
submit  tfstlnioiiy.  The  complainant  shall 
be  allowed  to  present  testimony  in  person 
and  be  represented  by  council. 

Such  hearings  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
C^^^immlsslon.  The  Commission  shall  not  be 
bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  pre- 
vailing In  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  Com- 
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mission  shall  have  full  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  pertinent  documents,  which 
power  may  be  enforced  by  the  Commission 
by  proper  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  12th  Judicial  Circuit.  The  Commission 
shjJl  have  f>ower  to  administer  oaths  and 
to  take  sworn  testimony.  In  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings,  the  Commission  shall  render 
a  written  report  and  recommendations  which 
shall  be  served  by  mall  to  the  parties.  No 
report  shall  be  delayed  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  notice 
for  the  commencement  of  the  first  hearing. 

Section  7.  Penalties 

A.  Any  complainant  or  respondent  shall 
apply  for  and  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any 
order  of  the  Commission  Issued  pursuant  to 
Section  6  of  this  Ordinance  Including  the 
refusal  to  Issue  an  order  In  accordance  with 
tlie  provision  of  "administrative  review  act" 
approved  May  8,  1945,  and  all  amendments 
and  modifications  thereof;  and  in  the  event 
the  order  Is  affirmed,  the  Commission  may 
obtain  an  order  of  the  court  for  Its  enforce- 
ment in  the  same  proceeding. 

B.  Whenever  the  Commission  shall  be  of 
the  opiiilon  that  any  person  has  violated  or 
Is  abcut  to  violate  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion issued  pursuant  to  Section  6  of  this 
Ordinance,  the  Commission  shall  commence 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  JoUet  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
12th  Judicial  Circuit  by  petition  alleging 
the  violation,  att.ichlng  a  copy  of  the  order 
of  the  Commission  and  praying  for  appro- 
priate relief.  The  Court  which  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order,  permanent  restraining  order, 
and  such  other  relief  as  may  be  deemed  Just 
and  proper.  The  provision  of  the  Civil  Prac- 
tice Act  Including  the  provision  for  appeal 
and  or  existing  and  future  amendments  of 
said  act  and  modifications  thereof  and  the 
rules  now  or  hereafter  adopted  pursuant  to 
gald  act  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  here- 
under except  if  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Ordinance. 

The  proceedings  provided  in  Section  6 
shall  be  commenced  In  the  ClrctUt  Court  in 
and  for  the  county  wherein  the  unfair  hous- 
ing practice,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Commission's  said  order,  was  granted. 

C.  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered  at 
the  conclusion  of  such  proceedings  and  as 
part  of  Its  report  to  recommend  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Joliet  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  the  broker's  license  of  any  broker 
licensed  by  the  City  of  Joliet  who  shall  have 
been  a  respondent  to  any  proceeding  thus 
filed  and  found  guilty  of  \iolatlon  of  any 
applicable  provision  of  this  Ordinance.  Any 
broker  whose  license  has  been  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Mayor,  or  any  complainant 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  ot  the  Mayor  sball 
have  full  right  to  appeal  from  such  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation  in  accordance  with 
procedures  specified  In  the  Administrative 
Review  Act  of  Illinois.  The  order  of  the 
Mayor  shall  be  final  and  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  as  part  of  Its  record,  and  It  shall 
serve  a  copy  thereof  on  the  Respondent  and 
any  appeal  may  be  taken  thereafter. 

D.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Mayor  may  di- 
rect the  corporation  council  to  file  with  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
with  the  State  of  Illinois  a  complaint  against 
any  real  estate  broker  found  guilty  of  violat- 
ing any  provision  of  this  Ordinance,  seek- 
ing suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license 
Issued  to  such  broker  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Section  8.  Sevtrability:  If  any  section  ol 
this  subdivision,  para^aph,  sentence,  or 
clause  of  this  Ordinance  is  for  any  reason 
held  to  be  Invalid  or  vmconstltutlonal,  such 
decision  ghail  not  effect  any  remaining  por- 
tion, section,  or  part  thereof. 

Section  9.  All  Ordinances  or  parts  of  ordi- 
nances conflicting  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


Section  to.  This  Ordinance  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  Its  passage,  approval,  recording, 
and  publication  according  to  law. 

Ordinance  No,  E-914,  Wheaton,  Iix. 
An  ordinance  to  license  and  regulate  real 
estate  brokers  and  prohibit  unfair  real  es- 
tate practices 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Wheaton,  nilnols: 

Section  1.  The  Code  of  the  City  of  Wheat- 
on, IlUnoU  (1965)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  the  following  chapter  thereto: 

"CHAPTER    35 DISCRIMINATION   IN   RE.\L  ESTATE 

TRANSACTIONS 

"Section  1.  Declaration  of  policy 
"It  Is  hereby  declared  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Wheaton  to  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Wheaton  to  license 
and  regulate  real  estate  brokers  and  to  as- 
sure equal  opportunity  to  all  persons  who 
engage   In   real   estate  transactions   regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry  or  na- 
tional  origin   and   to  that  end  to   prohibit 
discrimination   In   real   estate   transactions. 
"Section  2.  Definitions 
"As   used    In   this   Ordinance,   unless   the 
context  otherwise  requires: 

"(a)  The  term  real  estate  broker  means  any 
natural  person,  partnership,  association  or 
corporation,  or  agent  thereof,  who  for  a  fee 
or  other  valuable  consideration  sells,  pur- 
chases, exchanges,  rents  (or  offers  or  nego- 
tiates to  do  any  of  the  foregoing)  real 
property  of  another,  or  holds  himself  out  as 
engaged  in  the  business  of  doing  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  manages  and  collects  rental 
from  the  real  property  of  another. 

"(b)  The  term  real  estate  Includes  any 
bvUldlng,  structure  or  portion  thereof  in  the 
City  of  Wheaton  which  Is  used  or  occupied, 
or  Is  maintained,  arranged  or  designed  to 
be  used  or  occupied  as  a  home,  residence, 
sleeping  place  of  one  or  more  persons,  place 
of  business  or  office,  but  such  term  shall  not 
Include  rooms  for  rental  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons In  a  single-family  dwelling,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  is  occupied  by  (1)  the  own- 
er or  members  of  his  Immediate  family,  or 
(2)  a  lessee  of  the  entire  dwelling  or  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family. 

"Section  3.  Licenses 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
act  as  a  r»al  estate  broker  in  this  City  with- 
out obtaining  a  license  to  do  so.  A  license 
may  be  Issued  to  an  association,  co-partner- 
ship or  corporation  only  If  all  members  and 
officers  of  such  association,  oo-partnershlp 
or  corporation  who  actively  parttclpate  in 
the  brokerage  business  of  such  association, 
co-partnership  or  corporation  are  duly  li- 
censed as  real  estate  brokers. 

"Application  for  a  license  and  a  renewal 
of  license  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  upon 
forms  supplied  by  the  Clerk  and  containing: 
the  name,  residence  address,  business  ad- 
dress, date  of  birth,  length  of  experience  in 
dealing  in  real  estate,  the  date  and  number 
of  applicant's  current  certificate  of  registra- 
tion from  the  State,  and  suoh  oth«  pertinent 
information  as  the  Council  shall  require  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
Ordinance,  and  If  the  applicant  is  not  regis- 
tered with  the  State,  the  appUcatlon  shall 
be  accompanied  with  a  statement  by  the 
applicant,  under  oath,  that  the  appUcant  Is 
not  required  to  be  registered  by  the  State. 
"All  appllcaUons  for  licenses  or  renewals 
thereof  shall  be  referred  to  the  Council.  If 
the  Council  finds  that  the  applicant  has 
complied  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance,  It  shall  approve  the  application 
and  a  license  or  renewal  thereof  shall  be 
issued  to  the  applicant.  A  license  or  the  re- 
newal therecrf  may  be  refused  or  an  existing 
license  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Council 
for  any  violation  of  this  Ordinance  w  for  any 
causes  set  forth  in  m.  Rev.  Stat.  Ch,  114  1/3 


Sec.  8  as  the  same  now  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  amended. 

"In  the  event  any  license  or  renewal  of 
license  Is  refused  and  a  hearing  has  not  al- 
ready been  granted,  the  applicant  may,  by 
filing  a  request  with  the  Clerk  within 
twenty  (20)  days  of  the  date  of  such  refusal, 
have  the  matter  of  such  refusal  heard  by 
the  Council,  or  some  board  or  commission 
designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  Council. 
If  such  hearing  is  before  the  Council  it  shall 
make  Its  determination  by  adopting  an  ap- 
propriate resolution.  If  such  hearing  Is  be- 
fore a  bcvrd  or  commission  designated  by 
the  Council,  such  t)oard  or  commission  shall 
hear  the  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses  and 
Euch  other  evidence  as  may  be  produced 
and  shall  prepare  findings  of  f:^ct  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Council  along  with  a 
recommendation,  Tlie  Council  shall  make  its 
determination  by  adopting  an  appropriate 
resolution. 

"Licenses  Issued  hereunder  shall  be  for 
the  period  Februr.ry  1,  through  January  31, 
and  shall  be  renewrable  annually  during  the 
month  of  January.  The  annual  fee  for  any 
license  or  renewal  of  license  shall  be  for 
$25.00  and  shall  accompany  the  application 
for  IssuTnce  or  renewal  of  license. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  real  estate 
broker  or  real  estate  salesman  to  negotiate 
the  sale,  purchase  or  exchange  of  any  real 
property  either  by  proposal  to  purchase, 
offer,  option,  agreement  for  deed,  or  any 
other  agreement  without  reciting  In  such 
document  a  statement  as  to  the  zoning 
classification  of  the  property  Involved  in 
such  transaction  under  the  Wheaton  Zon- 
ing Ordinance  as  the  same  Is  set  forth  in 
the  then  current  Zoning  Map  published  by 
the  City. 

"Section  4.  Prohibited  acts 

"No  owner  of  real  estate,  lessee,  sublessee, 
real  estate  broker  or  salesman,  lender,  finan- 
cial Institution,  advertiser,  or  agent  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  shall  discriminate  against 
any  other  person  because  of  the  religion, 
race,  color  or  national  origin  of  such  other 
person  or  because  of  the  religion,  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  of  the  friends  or  associates 
of  such  other  person,  in  regard  to  the  sale 
or  rental  of,  or  dealings  concerning  real 
estate.  Any  such  discrimination  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  unfair  real  estate  practice.  With- 
out limiting  the  foregoing,  it  shall  also  be  an 
unfair  real  estate  practice  and  tmlawful  for 
any  real  estate  broker  or  other  person  to: 

"(a)  Publish,  circulate.  Issue  or  display, 
or  cause  to  be  published,  circulated.  Issued 
or  displayed,  any  communication,  notice,  ad- 
vertisement, sign,  or  other  writing  of  any 
kind  relating  to  the  sale,  rental  or  leasing 
of  any  real  estate  which  will  Indicate  or 
express  any  such  discrimination. 

"(b)  Exploit  or  overcharge  any  person  for 
real  estate  because  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin. 

"(c)  Solicit  for  sale,  lease,  or  listing  for 
sale  or  lease,  of  any  real  estate  on  the  ground 
of  loss  of  value  due  to  the  present  or  pro- 
spective entry  Into  any  neighborhood  of 
any  person  or  persons  of  any  particular  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

"(d)  Make,  distribute  or  cause  to  be  made 
or  distributed  any  written  material  or  state- 
ments designed  to  induce  any  owner  of  real 
estate  to  sell  or  lease  his  property  because 
of  any  present  or  prospective  change  in 
the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origia 
of  persons  in  the  neighborhood. 

"(e)  Refuse  to  sell,  lease  or  rent,  any  real 
estate  because  of  the  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin  of  the  proposed  buyer  or 
tenant. 

"(f)  Refuse  examination  of  copies  of  any 
listing  of  real  estate  to  any  person  because 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

"(g)  Enter  into  a  listing  agreement  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  rental  of  real  estate  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
religion  or  national  origin. 
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"(h)  Act  or  undertake  to  ac*.  wirh  respect 
to  any  r«il  estat«.  the  dispKieitlon  of  which 
18  prohlblt*d  to  any  person  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

"Section  5    Limitation? 

"Nothing  In  this  ordinance  shall  require 
an  owner  to  offer  property  to  the  public  at 
large  before  aelUng  or  rentlni;  it  nor  shall 
this  ordinance  be  deemed  to  prohibit  owners 
from  giving  preference  to  prospective  tenants 
or  buyers  for  any  reason  other  than  religion, 
race,  color  or  national  origin 

"Nothing  In  this  ordinance  shall  require  an 
owner  to  offer  property  f'>r  siile  or  lease  to 
any  person  If  the  owner  has  any  reason  to 
believe  that  such  ijerson  is  not  negotiating? 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  such  property  in 
good  faith. 

"Section  9.  Duties  ot  Human    Rrlations 
Cofnmisiton 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Wheaton 
Human  Relations  Commission  lai  receive 
and  Investigate  complaints  charging  unfair 
real  estate  practices:  and  ibi  seek  concilia- 
tion of  such  complaints,  seek  compliance  by 
violators,  hold  hearings,  muke  findings  of 
fact.  Issue  recommendations  and  publish  its 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pro\;sions  of  this 
Ordinance. 

"Section  7.  Procedwi-^  of  Hunian  Relations 
Commiision 

"Any  person  aggrieved  In  any  manner  by 
an  unfair  real  estate  practice  may  file  a 
written  complaint  setting  forth  his  gr.evance 
with  the  commission  Said  complaint  must 
be  filed  within  30  days  ot  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  unfair  real  estate  practice  and 
shall  state  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
plainant and  of  the  person  or  persons  against 
whom  the  complaint  is  brought  and  shall 
also  state  the  alleged  facts  surrounding  the 
alleged  unfair  real  estate  practice 

"After  the  filing  of  any  complaint,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  .shall  designate 
three  of  the  members  to  m.ike  a  prompt 
Investigation  In  connection  therewith,  and 
If  such  members  determine  after  such  in- 
vestigation, that  probable  cause  exists  for 
crediting  the  alleged  unfair  real  estate  prac- 
tice, they  shall  Immediately  endeavor  to  elim- 
inate the  alleged  practice  by  cortference. 
conciliation  and  persuasion  In  case  of  fail- 
ure to  elln»lnate  such  practice  or  In  advance 
thereof.  If  in  their  judgment  circumstances 
so  warrant,  they  shall  send  a  copy  of  such 
complaint,  or  a  description  of  the  alleged 
practice  In  the  event  no  complaint  h.vs  been 
filed,  to  all  parties,  and  at  the  same  time 
notify  them,  of  a  full  hearing  of  the  alleged 
practice,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  specified 
In  such  notice.  Any  real  estate  broker  or 
other  person  charged  with  the  unfair  real 
estate  practice  shall  have  the  right  to  file  an 
answer,  and  he  and  complainant  may  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  in  f)erson  or  be  rep- 
resented t>f  ootinael,  and  subnut  teetlmony 

"Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  not  t>e 
bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  The 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  take  sworn  testimony  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the  Commission 
shall  render  a  written  report  and  recom- 
mendations which  shall  be  served  by  mall 
upon  the  parties.  No  report  shall  be  delayed 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
Issuance  of  notice  for  commencement  of  the 
first  hearing. 

"Section  8.  Sanctions  for  riotafion^ 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  pro- 
vided for  In  section  7  the  Commission  may, 
as  part  of  Its  report,  recommend  to  the  City 
Council : 

"(a)  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  the 
license  of  any  real  estate  broker  found  to 
have  committed  an  unfair  real  estate  prac- 
tice; (b)  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education 


of  the  Stat*  of  Illinois,  against  any  real 
estate  broker  found  to  have  committed  an 
unfair  real  estate  practice,  seeking  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  license  issued  to 
such  broker  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  lO 
the  filing  iif  proceedings  against  any  person 
found  to  have  committed  an  unfair  real 
est.ite  practice 

"Section  9  Pinalty 

■  .^ny  person  committing  an  unfair  real 
estate  practice  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of be  iuiije.-t  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  Dollars  (.»100  00)  or  mor^  than 
Five  Hundred  Dollars   i  $500  00) 

"Section  to   Severability 

■If  any  subdivision,  p.aragrnph,  sentence 
or  clause  of  this  Ordinance  Is  for  any  rea- 
son held  Invalid  or  unt-instltutional.  such 
decision  Ehall  not  affect  any  remaining  por- 
tion, section  or  part  thereof  " 

Section  2  The  City  Clerk  shall  cause  this 
Ordinance  to  be  published  in  pomplilet 
form 

Section  3.  This  Ordinance  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  e/Tect  from  and  after  Its  passage, 
approval  and  pubUcatmn  pnrsiunt  to  law. 

KARI.     F       llEIMKT 

.Wayor. 
Attest 

Helen   B    Pehi'ssk. 

City  Clerk 

M--  P.\,?TORE  In.-,nfar  n.s  enforce- 
ment is  concerned,  in  the  ca.se  of  Jollet, 
I  uiKlev-sland  that  the  brokers  could  lose 
their  licenses  for  violation  of  the  ordi- 
nance 

Mr    BROOKE   The  brokers? 

Mr  PASTORE  That  i.s  under  the 
Joliet  ordinance  In  the  other  case,  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Wheaton.  I  think  it  us  a 
little  more  severe  In  that  ca.se.  I  under- 
.stand  that  not  only  brokers  are  prohib- 
ited from  di.scriminaton,'  procedures, 
but  al.so  the  owner  him.self. 

I  must  reiterate,  in  any  event,  that 
tiiosc  wh.o  have  .studied  the  ordinance 
thoucht  It  was  a  step  forward,  and 
rather  .satisfactory 

Mr  BROOKE  What  would  be  the  dis- 
tance from  thi.s  project  to  ChlcaRO'' 

Mr  P.ASTORE  I  would  say  about  30 
miles  or  so  I  have  never  mea.sured  the 
distance  Perhaps  others  would  know 
better  than  I 

Mr  DIRKSEN  From  Wheaton.  which 
is  a  town  of  26,000.  it  is  6  miles. 

Mr  PASTORE  He  did  not  say  that. 
He  said  from  Chicago 

Mr   DIRKSEN   Plea.se  let  me  finish. 

From  Joliet.  a  town  of  about  60,000,  it 
is  20  miles,  and  from  Chicago,  about  30 
mjles 

With  respect  to  enforcement,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  has  ever 
served  on  a  city  cotmcil,  but  in  Illinois 
we  always  use  the  corporation  council  to 
take  care  of  enforcement  of  any  ordi- 
nance. It  is  enforced  according  to  its 
terms, 

Mr  PASTORE  Section  9  of  the 
Wheaton  ordinance  reads : 

Any  person  committing  an  unfair  real  es- 
tate practice  shall  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  1100 
nor  more  than  $500. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  the  thing  to  be 
enforced.  But  your  corporation  council 
enforces  it 

Mr  BROOKE  Tliat  is  the  enforce- 
ment procedure  for  a  city  or  a  town. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  light. 

Mr  BROOKE.  There  would  be  a  dis- 


tance of  30  miles  to  Chicaso  from  this 
area  where  the  project  would  be  located, 
or  a  round  trip  of  60  miles  a  day.  Of 
course,  if  anyone  wanted  to  live  in  Chi- 
cago and  work  at  the  project,  he  could 
make  this  round  trip,  but  it  would  be 
quite  expensive. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  can  show  the  Senator 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  who 
live  where  I  live,  30  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, who  fairly  contjest  the  highways  in 
the  Washington  area  in  order  to  get  to 
work. 

Mr  BROOKE  But  they  are  not  denied 
the  riL'tu  to  live  in  an  area  closer  to  their 
job  are  they^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  They  can  live  wherever 
they  like 

Mr  BROOKE  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  They  can 
live  wherever  they  like;  and  if  they  vol- 
untaiiiy  choo.^e  to  no  30  miles  to  work, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Lut  the  policy  of  the  AEC  and  of  the 
Fedeinl  Government,  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  as  I  interpret  it,  was 
th.'t  all  employees  should  have  the  op- 
pjrtonity  to  live  wherever  they  like, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
cjuntrj-. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Thirty  miles  away  is 
an  opportunity  in  this  country,  as  we  see 
it. 

Mr  BROOKE  Not  if  you  wanted  to 
live  next  door  to  the  plant  where  you 
\^ork 

Mr  DIRKSEN  How  many  people  live 
next  door  to  the  plant  where  they  work 
today' 

Mr  BROOKE  The  point  is  that  a  per- 
son should  be  able  to  do  so  if  he  desires 
to  do  so. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Tliat  is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  whole  area. 

Mr  BROOKE  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port enactment  of  H.R  10918.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  performed  a  credit- 
able job  in  analyzing  the  AEC's  entire 
budget,  recommending  reductions  where 
appropriate  and  providing  policy  guid- 
ance to  the  executive  branch  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  areas. 

One  of  the  AEC's  most  significant  pro- 
grams pertains  to  the  procurement  of 
uranium  concentrates.  This  program  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  large  domes- 
tic uranium  mining  and  milling  Industry 
which  has  produced  and  delivered  mate- 
rial vital  to  our  national  defense,  and 
the  foundation  of  oiu-  burgeoning  nuclear 
power  program.  My  own  State  of  Utah 
has  made  important  contributions  to  the 
national  effort  to  obtain  an  adequate 
uraniiun  supply,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  That  huge  new  reserves  of  ura- 
nium must  be  discovered  and  developed 
is  obvious  from  the  AEC's  latest  forecasts 
of  installed  nuclear  capacity  by  1980 — 
120,000  to  170,000  megawatts. 

We  on  the  committee  regard  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  satisfying  com- 
mercial uranium  demands  as  lying  with 
private  Industry.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment also  has  certain  responsibilities  In 
this  area.  For  example,  the  AEC  should 
remain  In  a  position  to  evaluate  and  pub- 
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llcize  the  extent  of  our  total  uranium 
suppUes,  which  Involves  compiling  data 
from  private  industry.  This  type  of  infor- 
mation Is  intimately  related  to  the  pace 
and  scope  of  our  coimtry's  program  for 
developing  the  more  advanced  reactors. 
It  Is  also  desirable  for  the  AEC  to  con- 
tinue its  current  program  to  Investigate 
means  of  enlarging  our  uranium  re- 
sources, although  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
level  than  the  AEC  had  proposed. 

Turning  to  a  related  matter,  the  Joint 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development,  and  Radiation  held  7  days 
of  hearings  in  May  and  June  on  the  sub- 
ject of  radiation  exposure  of  uranium 
miners.  During  that  time  the  subcom- 
mittee explored  this  problem  in  great 
depth.  The  record  of  these  hearings  un- 
doubtedly constitutes  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  ever  undertaken  of  this 
complex  matter,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  everj-one  interested  in  the 
facts. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  press  and  else- 
where have  been  based  upon  serious 
misunderstanding  of  the  situation  as  It 
exists  today.  There  is  a  deplorable  tend- 
ency in  some  quarters  to  associate  the 
deaths  which  have  occurred  among 
uranium  miners,  and  which  are  expected 
to  occur  over  the  next  decade  or  so.  with 
conditions  currently  existing  in  the 
uranium  mines. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  these 
conditions  have  very  markedly  improved 
In  recent  years,  as  more  became  known 
about  potential  hazards  from  exposure 
in  imdergroimd  mines.  We  on  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  more  can  and  should 
be  done  In  the  future.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  called  these  hearings. 

With  respect  to  the  current  budget  re- 
quest, it  is  the  committee's  view  that  the 
Commission  should  be  permitted  to  use 
raw  materials  program  operating  and 
capital  equipment  funds  to  undertake 
necessary  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1968  related  to  the  radiation  exposure  of 
uranium  miners.  During  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's May  23.  1967.  hearings  on  this 
subject  the  AEC  outlined  proposed  pro- 
grams which  would  involve  several  agen- 
cies in  addition  to  the  Commission.  Al- 
though the  scope  of  work  to  be  carried 
out  has  been  Identified  only  in  general 
terms,  the  committee  believes  the  AEC 
should  not  be  delayed  because  specific 
plans  were  not  Included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  submission. 

The  AEC  also  estimated  that  about 
1350,000  would  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1968  under  the  Commission's  biology  and 
medicine  program  pertaining  to  this 
subject.  Our  committee's  report  noted 
concern  that  tecliniques  and  instnmients 
for  measuring  radiation  exposure  of 
uranium  miners,  and  concentrations  of 
radioactivity  In  the  air  of  mines,  have 
not  been  further  developed.  We  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  Increase 
Its  efforts  in  these  fields,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  respirators  for  use 
by  uranium  miners. 

In  summary,  I  believe  H.R.  10918  is  a 
well-conceived  piece  of  legislation,  smd 
I  urge  its  approval  today. 

SUPPORT    FOR    BREEDER    REACTORS 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr,  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  jtmior  Senator  from 


Tennessee  [Mr,  Baker],  who  Is  neces- 
sarily absent  today,  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  the  following  statement,  which 
he  has  prepared: 


STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  BAKER,   READ  BT  SENA- 
TDK    HICKENLOOPEB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  provides 
$484,290,000  for  the  development  of 
various  reactor  63rstems.  Included  in  this 
amount  is  $71,350,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  group  of  reactors  known  as 
breeders.  These  reactors  are  being  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  rather  novel 
effect  of  producing  in  the  long  run  more 
fuel  than  they  consume  in  order  to  gen- 
erate useful  energy.  This  point  was 
dramatically  illustrated  by  Dr.  Glenn  T, 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U,S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  net  fuel  cost  for  the  breeder 
reactors  of  the  future  will  be  "zero." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  table  entitled 
"Near  Breeder  and  Breeder  Reactors — 
Projected  Capital  and  Operating  Costs," 
which  Dr.  Seaborg  presented  at  the  1966 
Annual  Lecture  of  British  Nuclear  Ener- 
gy Society  in  London,  England,  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  1966,  and  also  Dr.  Seaborg's 
speech  of  December  13,  1966,  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution  In 
which  he  describes  the  potential  for  nu- 
clear power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, sis  follows: 

Near  breeder  and  breeder  reactort  projected 

capital  and  operating  costs 

(1,000  megawatts  electrical  stsfionsi 


Near 
breeders 

Breeders 

Law  gain 

Higli  gain 

Projected  capital  cost, 
dollars  per  kilowatt: 
Plant               

120 

30-10 

a-20 

125 

45 

145 

Fuel  inventory 

Heavj  water  inventory- 

25 

Total 

150 

170 

170 

Proiected  operating  cost. 
mills  p«r  kilowatt  hour: 
Fuel  (reflecting  credit 
for  bred  fissionable 
material)         

0.7 

as 

,3 

0 

Operation  and 
maintenance 

.3 

Total 

1, 0-1. 1 

.8 

.3 

Note.-Fuel  cosh  based  on  »  per  H).  »^*- ^^*}^^°S^' 
fissile  gram  near  breeder  rtKtors  include  HTGR/DRAGON 
HWBLW;SGHWR,'HWOCR. 


Nuclear  Power— Polict  and  Prospects 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chair- 
man. UJ3.  Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  13,  1966) 
I  am  pleased  to  be  sharing  this  platform 
with  my  good  friends  Stew  Udall,  Lee  White 
and  Phil  Sporn  in  presenting  a  review  of  our 
energy  resources  and  some  current  thinking 
on  the  conversion  of  these  resovirces  to  use- 
ful forms  of  heat  and  electric  power. 

In  today's  technologlcaUy  oriented  civili- 
zation we  have  become  Tery  conscious  of  our 
energy  needs  and  resources.  And  this  energy- 
consciousness,  this  awareness  that  the  wise 
management  of  expendable  energy  U  a  major 
factor  in  our  current  and  future  develop- 
ment, comes  to  us  none  too  soon.  A  few  sta- 
tlsUcs  and  projections  point  this  out  quite 
dramatically.  Our  current  population  In  the 
United  States  Is  approaching  200,000.000.  It 


Is  conservatively  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  the  century— only  33  years  away— we  will 
have  over  350,000,000  people  In  the  VS. 
While  this  Is  not  quite  a  doubling  of  our 
population,  a  projection  of  our  energy  needs 
during  the  same  period  Indicates  we  may 
expect  a  more  than  three-fold  increase  In 
energy  consumption. 

Statistics  and  forecasts  In  energy  resources 
and  consumption  become  all  the  more  Im- 
portant and  Impressive  when  we  realize  (as 
many  of  the  general  public  do  not)  that,  un- 
like water,  minerals  and  other  natural  mate- 
rials which  can  be  recycled  and  reused  over 
and  over  again,  energy  resources  are  not  re- 
usable. Once  energy  Is  expended  It  Is  lost  to 
us  forever.  And  since  we  are  building  a  world 
in  which  our  Individual  and  collective  well- 
being  will  depend  largely  on  energy,  we  must 
plan  and  work  toward  making  the  most 
appropriate  use  of  all  our  energy  resources. 
Let  me  move  on  now  to  the  specific  form 
of  energy  on  which  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate today— electricity,  particularly  elec- 
tricity generated  by  nuclear  power.  While 
our  total  energy  requirement  In  the  United 
States  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  3 '4 
per  cent  a  year,  our  demand  for  electricity  Is 
nearly  doubling  every  ten  years.  The  current 
annual  electric  generating  capacity  In  the 
U  S  Is  about  250,000,000  kilowatts.  By  1980  It 
Is  expected  to  be  520,000,000  kilowatts,  and 
It  should  exceed  1,600.000,000  kilowatts  by 
the  year  2000. 

With  all  this  as  background  X  think  we  can 
he  grateful  that,  historically  speaking,  nu- 
clear energy  arrived  on  the  scene  when  It 
did.  The  nucleus  of  the  atom  offers  great 
promise  as  a  major  source  of  electric  power 
and  that  promise  Is  rapidly  being  filled 
today.  Before  discussing  the  growth  of  nu- 
clear power,  and  the  policy  associated  with 
Its  growth,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  fea- 
tures which  make  that  growth  desirable. 

With  reference  to  the  primary  focus  of  this 
conference— air  pollution— nuclear  power 
plants  offer  decided  advantages  over  fossU 
fueled  plants.  The  main  advantoge  stems 
from  their  control  of  waste.  In  a  nuclear  re- 
actor the  split  atoms,  or  "fission  products" 
as  they  are  called,  remain  within  the  fuel 
cladding  unUl  such  time  as  the  reactor  Is 
refueled.  Then  the  used  fuel  elements  are 
removed,  stored  under  water  for  a  cooling 
ofr  period,  after  which  they  are  safely 
shipped  to  a  reprocessing  plant  where  unused 
fuel  and  valuable  radioisotopes  are  extracted 
tor  future  use.  The  remaining  waste  prod- 
ucts are  then  safely  disposed  of  In  storage 
tanks  at  underground  burial  sites.  The  ex- 
tremely minute  amount  of  radioactivity 
produced  auxiliary  to  the  operations  can  be 
held  and  released  In  such  tiny  amounts,  and 
under  such  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, that  It  poses  no  health  hazard  what- 
soever. Or  It  can  be  packaged  for  safe  dis- 
posal In  other  ways.  In  fact,  a  nuclear  plant 
can  be  built  without  any  stack  at  all,  and 
such  a  plant  Is  under  construction  today 
In  the  Rochester,  N.Y..  area. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  stacks  of  fossil 
fueled  plants  must  release  to  the  atmosphere 
effluents  which  contain  amounts  of  CO,  (car- 
bon dioxide),  which  cannot  be  reduced,  and 
SO  (sulphur  dioxide) .  for  which  no  effective 
removal  system  has  yet  been  developed. 

In  addlUon  to  the  direct  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  air  poUutlon  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
plants.  If  nuclear  generated  electricity  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  predominantly 
electric-powered  transportaUon  system — 
that  Is,  electric  rapid  transit  conveyances 
and  battery-powered  automobiles — a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  air  polluUon  could  be 
effected. 

Nuclear  power  Is  relatively  Independent  of 
geography  because  of  the  extreme  compact- 
ness and  long  life  of  nuclear  fuels,  and  there- 
fore nuclear  plants  can  be  operated  far  from 
their  sources  of  raw  fuel  material— uranium 
and  thorium  ores — without  significant  eco- 
nomic penalty. 
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Finally,  nuclear  energy  lends  Itself  well  to 
use  m  large  nuclear  power  stations  gen- 
erating large  bloclcs  of  very  economical 
power.  The  current  realization  of  this  eco- 
nomic (actor  Is  the  primary  cause  for  the 
growth  of  nuclear  power  today  and  will  In- 
fluence the  major  role  it  will  play  in  the 
future. 

What  have  been  the  developments  in  the 
history  and  policy  of  nuclear  power  which 
have  led  to  its  current  status''  What  Is  that 
current  status?  And  where  d<ies  nuclear 
power  go  from  here""  Let  me  try  to  answer 
these  questions  briefly 

I  doubt  If  It  Is  necessary  to  dwell  much  on 
the  orlglna  or  the  heritage  of  nuclear  power 
before  this  audience  The  arrival  of  ba-sic 
nuclear  power  t.echnology  in  man's  fund  of 
knowledge  was  accelerated  considerably  by 
the  pressures  of  war.  by  efforts  carried  out 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  The  first  public  ex- 
posures to  the  massive  release  of  nuclear 
power  were  strictly  in  terms  of  lt»s  awesome 
destructive  forces.  This  history  naturally  has 
left  lasting  Impressions — and  many  erroneous 
Impressions  unfortunately  detrimental  to 
many  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  But  the  latter  are  impressions  which 
education  and  time  will  erode 

While  the  assets  in  the  development  and 
production  capability  of  the  w.irtime  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District  were  transferred  to 
the  civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
1946.  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  number  of  years  continued  to 
be  related  to  military  defense  purposes  Of 
course,  the  dream  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  flourished  with  the  first  realization 
of  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  nuclear 
fission  chain  reaction  as  early  as  1942.  While 
some  civilian  nuclear  energy  development 
projects,  such  as  the  E.xperimental  Breeder 
Reactor  and  the  Aqueous  Homogeneous  Re- 
actor Experiment,  were  Initiated  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  It 
was  not  until  that  legislation  permitted 
broader  declassification  and  broader  partici- 
pation by  industry  that  serious  efforts  really 
led  to  major  expansion  Since  that  time  the 
transition  from  government  monopoly  to 
Industrial  cooperation  and  completely  pri- 
vately owned  plants  has  proceeded  quickly 
and.  In  my  opinion,  very  .successfully 

The  Initial  thrust  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  has  been  In  the  development  of  plants 
using  light  water  cooled  reactors  An  Impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  development  of  these 
reactors  has  been  the  AEC  s  naval  reactor 
program.  The  pioneering  of  light  water  re- 
actors— today  the  mainstay  of  the  nuclear 
Industry — was  performed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  powered  submarine  A 
further  key  development  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  large  nuclear  electric  power 
plant,  using  a  pressurlzed-water  reactor. 
which  began  operating  in  1957  at  Shipping- 
port.  Pa. 

Within  more  recent  years  a  broad  range  of 
technologies  for  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
duction has  been  developed  Projects  have  in- 
cluded the  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  experimental  and  prototype  re.ictors 
The  operating  experience  of  prototype  reac- 
tors on  utility  systems  has  been  Important  to 
our  overall  nuclear  power  development  Like- 
wise the  maxlmunt  assumption  of  flnancial 
responsibility  by  industry  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  valid  element  of  providing  in- 
centives for  the  efficiencies  and  cost  reduc- 
tions essential  to  the  achievement  of  econom- 
ically competitive  nuclear  power  Through 
this  process  the  industry  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  large  capacity  nuclear  power 
plants  employing  proven  light  water  reactors 
ttre  being  built,  and  it  appears  they  will  prove 
to  t)e  economically  attractive  In  comparison 
with  (oasll  fueled  plants  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  Including  some  areas  where  in- 
expensive fossil  fuels  are  readily  available 

As  civilian   nuclear  power  grows   It,   quite 
Ziaturally.  will  be  assuming  greater  respon- 


sibilities In  fulfilling  our  overall  energy  re- 
quirements And.  as  this  happens,  private  In- 
dustry's role  m  nucle.^r  power  will  grow  at  an 
increasing  rate  The  Commission  has  been 
proceeding  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  course 
intended  to  permit  the  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try to  flourish  with  minimum  government 
Involvement 

One  recent  step  taken  in  mlnlml/.ing  gov- 
ernmental Involvement  with  private  industry 
wa.s  the  passage  .md  implementation  of  legis- 
lation regarding  private  ownership  of  special 
nuclear  matenals  This  legislation  now  per- 
mits, and  by  the  early  1970b  will  require,  pri- 
v.ite  companies  to  own  the  nuclear  fuel  in 
their  power  st.ithms.  Previously  It  wsis  re- 
quired th.^t  this  material  be  owned  by  the 
government  and  leased  for  commercial  use 
Another  import  int  phase  of  industry's  par- 
ticipation in  nucle.tr  power  wa.s  Initiated  this 
year — the  operation  of  the  first  privately- 
owned  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant.  As 
things  stand  now  the  sole  remaining  operat- 
ing function  for  which  pnv  ite  nuclear  power 
Is  dependent  upon  the  povernment  Is  the  en- 
r.chment  of  uranium  conducted  In  our  gov- 
ernment-owned easeous  diffusion  plants  And 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  the  future 
possibility  of  private  Industry's  becoming  in- 
volved m  this  function  is  now  coming  under 
serious  study 

Nuclear  power  Is  beginning  to  pay  some 
returns  for  the  investment  of  approxlnuitely 
I'j  billion  dollars  of  tax  money  which  has 
been  spent  on  its  development  Based  on 
projected  nuclear  power  growth  rates  and 
reductions  in  cost  of  power  production,  the 
returns  will  show  the  Investment  well  justi- 
fied Hcjwever,  nuclear  power  also  has  certain 
additional  developments  which  mu.st  be  pur- 
sued If  it  is  to  play  a  major  role  in  supplying 
our  country's  and  the  worlds  future  expand- 
ing power  requirements 

W'h:it  are  some  of  the  current  develop- 
ments in  nuclear  power''  In  what  direction  Is 
the  AEC  moving  to  try  to  assure  that  nuclear 
power  fulfills  its  promises  of  abundant  and 
economic  power^ 

To  answer  these  questions  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  lcK)k  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
Statement  of  Objectives  in  the  AEC's  1962 
Report  to  the  President  Although  we  have 
advanced  technically  since  that  time,  those 
objectives  remain  valid  and  are  still  serving 
as  a  guide  for  our  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  The  report  stated  that  our  overall 
objective  was  to  foster  and  support  the 
grovfc-ing  use  of  nuclear  energy  "  and  to  guide 
It  in  such  directions  as  to  make  possible  the 
exploitation  of  the  vast  energy  resources 
latent  in  the  fertile  rruiterlaLs,  uranluin-238 
and  thorium  "  Speclflcally.  It  called  for  the 
following 

1  The  demonstration  of  economic  nuclear 
power  by  assuring  the  construction  of  plants 
incorporating  the  presently  most  competi- 
tive reactor  types: 

2  The  early  establishment  of  a  self-suf- 
ficient and  growing  nuclear  power  Industry 
that  *111  assume  an  increasing  share  of  the 
development  costs, 

3  The  development  of  Improved  converter 
and,  later,  breeder  reactors  to  convert  the 
fertile  isotopes  to  fissionable  ones,  thus  mak- 
ing available  the  full  potential  of  the  nuclear 
fuels;   and 

4  The  maintenance  of  US  technological 
leadership  in  the  world  by  means  of  a 
vigorous  domestic  nuclear  power  program 
and  appropriate  cooperation  with,  and  as- 
sistance to   our  friends  abroad 

We  believe  that,  with  the  excellent  co- 
operation we  have  had  from  the  country's 
nuclear  industries  and  electric  utilitle.-i.  we 
have  successfully  CArrled  out  our  oomxnlt- 
menls  to  the  first  two  objectives  leading  to 
the  demonstration  of  economically  competi- 
tive nuclear  power  and  helping  to  establish 
a    self-sufficient    nuclear    power    Industry 

Our  country  now  has  in  operation  and 
comnutted  for  operation  the  light  water  re- 


actors which  should  help  demonstrate  that 
nuclear  power  can  safely,  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically generate  civilian  electric  power. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  government  now 
concentrate  on  the  next  objective.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  shifting  of  Interest  and 
efforts  tow.ird  developing  reactors  which  will 
be  *^est  suited  to  "stretch  out"  the  low  cost 
reserves  of  nuclear  fuel,  and  eventually  to 
utilise  the  high  cost  nuclear  fuel.  Ihroiijiti 
a  more  efficient  utilization  of  fuel.  Of  course. 
no  new  system — no  matter  what  its  Impor- 
tance to  the  overall  fuel  economy — will  be 
widely  adopted  if  In  itself  It  Is  not  economic. 
Cost,  therefore,  remains  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  our  reactor  development  thinking. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  our  major  efforts 
now  are  being  directed  toward  the  third  spe- 
cific objective  stated  in  our  1962  report-the 
development  of  re.^ctor  types  known  as  "ad- 
v.inced  converters"  and  "breeders  " 

To  understand  what  these  reactors  can 
mean  in  terms  of  the  future  development  of 
nuclear  energy  it  is  necessary  to  know  some 
basic  facts  ot  nuclear  technology.  I  believe 
I  can  convey  them  to  you  quickly  and  pain- 
lessly 

When  today's  light  water  reactors,  fueled 
with  urivnium.  are  o;)erated  at  their  eco- 
nomic optimum,  they  use  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  latent  fission  energy  con- 
tained in  their  uranium.  That  is  the  case 
because  they  are  using  essentially  the  fis- 
sionable i.soM>pe  uranium- 235.  of  which 
there  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  in  their 
uranium  fuel  Should  we  continue  to  use 
only  these  types  of  reactors.  It  would  not  be 
long  (in  view  of  projected  p)Ower  demands) 
before  even  the  large  supply  of  economic 
nuclear  fuel  resources  known  in  the  world 
today  would  be  exhausted.  However,  it  is 
{Kiesible  to  convert  uranium-238  and  the 
other  abundant  nuclear  source,  thorium -232 
(both  of  which  we  refer  to  as  "fertile"  ma- 
terials), to  fissionable  fuels.  This  important 
conversion  can  be  accomplished  by  trans- 
muting, within  reactors,  iiranlum-238  to 
Plutonium- 239.  and  thorlum-232  to  ura- 
nium-233  Plutomum-239  and  uranium-233 
are  fissionable  and  can  be  used  as  reactor 
fuel  The  net  effect  is  to  "burn"  indirectly 
the  non-flssionable.  very  abundant,  fertile 
uranium  238  and  thorlum-232.  Most  reac- 
tors accomplish  this  extremely  productive 
tnuismutatlon  to  varying  degrees  and  do  so 
during  the  course  of  producing  power  but 
water  ctxjled  reacW)rs  do  so  only  to  a  small 
extent  (Incidentally,  of  the  new  fuel  pro- 
duced some  is  "burned  "  In  place  and  some  la 
later  extracted  and  reprocessed  for  futiue 
use  I  Those  Improved  converter  reactor  sys- 
tems which  produce  almost  as  much  new 
fuel  as  they  consume  we  refer  to  as  "ad- 
vanced   converters  "  or   "near   breeders" 

It  is  also  possible  to  develop — and  work 
has  already  begun  on  them — reactors  that 
through  the  conversion  process  produce 
more  fissionable  material  than  they  consume 
while  generating  electricity.  Here  again  the 
net  effect  is  to  "bum"  Indirectly,  but  In 
this  case  almost  completely,  the  non-fisslon- 
abie  uranium-238  and  thorlum-232.  These 
reactors  are  called  "breeders."  The  slgnlfi- 
c.uice  of  the  breeder  reactor  to  the  future  of 
nuclear  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
key  to  unlocking  the  tremendous  energy 
stores  In  the  non-flsslonable  but  extremely 
abundant  Isotopes  uranium-238  and  tho- 
rlum-232 By  allowing  us  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  nuclear  resources  this 
new  technology  gives  us  promise  of  a  vast 
supply  of  economic  ix>wer. 

The  known  worldwide  reserves  of  uranium 
and  thorium  are  vast,  and  new  reserves  of 
these  ores  will  no  doubt  be  discovered.  But 
it  is  only  through  breeder  reactors  that  s 
large  fraction  of  the  energy  In  these  natural 
resources  can  be  utilized  and  that  an  ade- 
quate source  of  energy  can  be  assured  for 
centuries  to  come 

On    a    worldwide    basis,    a    few    statistics 
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clearly  Indicate  why  this  is  so.  If  we  make 
conservative  assumptions  regarding  these  re- 
gQ^J.ces — for  example,  assuming  that  we  uti- 
lize only  the  current  types  of  light  water  re- 
actors, provide  for  a  30-year  fuel  supply  and 
limit  ourselves  to  natural  uranium  resources 
costing  less  than  $15  per  pound — the  reserves, 
both  known  and  estimated,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  about  500.000  megawatts  of  world- 
wide nuclear  power.  This  is  a  nuclear  electric 
capacity  that  will  be  reached  by  about  1985. 
Using  natural  uranium  resources  costing  less 
than  $30  per  pound,   the   reserves  are  suffi- 
cient for  about   1,000.000  megawatts  of  nu- 
clear electric   power,   which  will   be   reached 
by  about  1990.  However,  if  high  gain  breeder 
reactors  are  available  by  this  point  in  time — 
and  I  think  they  will  be— then  the  amount 
of   uranium   available   at  $30   per  pound  or 
less  is  sufficient  to  operate  more  than  50,000,- 
000  megawatts  of  nuclear  power  for  the  30- 
year  lifetime   of   the   reactors.   Most   Impor- 
tantly, the  use  of  high  gain  breeder  reactors 
will  permit  economic  utilization  of  uranium 
costing  far  more  than  $30  per  pound,  which 
is  available  in  vast  quantities,  and  this  will 
provide    a    virtually     unlimited    source    of 
energy.   And   the   use   of   thorium   with   effi- 
cient breeder  reactors  gives  rise  to  a  potential 
source  of  nuclear   fuel   sufficient   to   accom- 
modate an  additional  nuclear  electric  capac- 
ity comparable   to   that   which    will    utilize 
uranium. 

Developing  new  breeder  reactors,  however. 
Is  not  a  simple  matter.  There  are  many  sci- 
entific and  technological  hurdles  which  must 
be  crossed.  There  are  Important  decisions  to 
be  made  concerning  which  reactor  types  de- 
serve emphasis  in  our  development  programs. 
And  there  afe  economic  considerations  to  be 
taken  Into  account  which  have  International 
as  well  as  national  ramifications.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  under  way  a  program  which  we 
believe  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  power  economy  based  on  near  breeder 
and  breeder  power  reactors  within  the  next 
few  decades.  Among  the  reactor  types  under 
development  are  the  High  Temperature  Gas 
Cooled  Reactor,  the  Heavy  Water  Moderated 
Organic  C(X)led  Reactor,  the  Molten  Salt  Re- 
actor, and  the  Light  Water  Breeder  (Seed  and 
Blanket  Reactor).  The  Past  Breeder  Reactor 
Is,  of  course,  of  major  Importance,  and  we 
have  under  way  a  major  program  to  develop 
this  reactor  concept. 

In  the  past  two  years,  sales  of  nuclear 
power  plants  have  shown  remarkable  growth. 
Sales  of  nuclear  plants,  which  amounted  to  a 
combined  generating  capacity  of  2.000,000 
kilowatts  In  1963-64,  rose  to  over  5,000,000 
kilowatts  In  1965,  and  to  date  In  1966  nuclear 
plant  sales  are  approaching  20,000,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  current  light 
water  reactors  being  sold,  competitive  nu- 
clear power  Is  bringing  down  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity In  this  country.  The  development  of 
large  nuclear  reactors  and  new  associated 
technologies  Is  also  making  feasible  the  con- 
struction of  the  large  dual-purpose  nuclear 
plant  for  producing  electricity  and  desalting 
seawatcr.  Such  a  plant,  the  first  of  Its  type, 
U  currently  being  planned  to  serve  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  As  I  Indicated  before,  the  sav- 
ings being  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by 
competitive  nuclear  power  are  paying  him 
back  for  his  investment  as  a  taxpayer  in 
developing  nuclear  technology.  This  process 
should  continue  as  new  and  more  economic 
nuclear  plants  are  built.  In  the  future  the 
procedure  may  go  one  step  further  In  bring- 
ing us  benefits  not  even  hoped  for  when 
nuclear  power  was  first  Introduced.  I  refer 
here  to  the  possibility  that  a  very  economic 
and  efficient  breeder  reactor  economy  could 
bring  the  cost  of  electricity  down  to  a  level 
where  abundant,  very  cheap  power  would 
have  a  major  Influence  on  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  future  will  see 
vast,   automated   industrial  complexes  built 


around  large  nuclear  power  plants.  These 
nuclear  plants.  In  the  multl-mllllon  kilowatt 
range,  would  be  producing  electricity  and 
process  heat  so  cheaply  that  they  could  be 
used  to  separate  and  recycle  enormotis  quan- 
tities of  waste  of  all  kinds,  reprocessing  it 
together  with  new  raw  materials  into  feed 
materials  to  be  fed  to  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  same  complex.  They  could  desalt  sea- 
water  and  recycle  sewage  to  give  us  fresh 
water  for  drinking  and  for  agriculture.  They 
could  extract  minerals  from  the  same  sea- 
water.  They  could  supply  the  electricity  to 
produce  steel  by  hydrogen  reduction,  make 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphate 
for  much  needed  fertilizer,  and  provide  the 
heat,  electricity  and  radiation  to  process  new 
ceramics,  metals,  polymers  and  many  new 
substances.  Furthermore,  such  a  nuclear- 
powered  Industrial  complex  would  be  quiet, 
clean  and  compact.  Underground  arteries, 
conveyor  belts  and  pipelines  might  replace 
the  maze  of  roads  and  rails  usually  associ- 
ated with  such  operations.  Few  If  any  chim- 
neys would  rise  from  this  complex  in  which 
all  potential  pollutants  would  be  carefully 
controlled. 

Creating  such  a  nuclear  Industrial  com- 
plex Is  not  In  our  current  plans  or  policy; 
nevertheless,  it  can  be  among  our  goals  for 
the  future. 

I  have  concentrated  today  mainly  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  nuclear  power  through  nuclear 
fission.  There  are  two  other  sources  of  energy 
on  which  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly.  They 
are  sources  which  are  directly  related.  I  am 
speaking  of  solar  energy  and  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion.  The  fusion  of  nuclei 
of  hydrogen,  of  course,  produces  the  energy 
of  the  sum  which  supports  all  life  on  earth 
so  that,  in  a  sense,  this  source  of  energy  is 
not  new  to  us. 

Many  advances  are  being  made  today  In 
the  direct  harnessing  of  solar  energy  and  this 
form  of  energy  has  proved  useful  in  our 
space  program.  It  is  conceivable  that  in- 
creased use  ■will  be  made  of  this  abundant 
and  low-cost  energy  source  with  the  develop- 
ment of  even  more  efflclent  and  less  expensive 
solar  cells.  While  solar  energy  will  never  be 
a  source  of  large  blocks  of  power  because  of 
the  low  intensity  of  sunlight  here  on  earth. 
It  may  prove  useful  In  many  areas  where 
the  energy  demands  are  moderate. 

The  development  of  controlled  fusion 
would  provide  mankind  with  a  virtually 
limitless  supply  of  energy,  as  It  would  mean 
we  could  use  as  a  fuel  the  heavy  hydrogen 
found  in  common  seawater.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  energy  from  the  heavy 
hydrogen  nuclei  in  the  oceans  is  equivalent 
to  the  energy  of  500  Pacific  Oceans  filled  with 
high-grade  fuel  oU.  Such  a  potential  fuel 
resource  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In  its  con- 
trolled fusion  research  program,  is  attempt- 
ing to  determine  whether  It  is  possible  to 
release  this  energy  steadily  and  under  con- 
trolled conditions  in  a  new  kind  of  reactor. 
Our  fusion  research  Is  concentrated  In  four 
AE'^  laboratories — those  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity m  New  Jersey:  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  Tennessee;  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  In  New  Mexico;  and 
at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley  and  Llvermore,  California.  Two  pri- 
vate laboratories  are  also  doing  extensive 
work  In  this  field. 

Controlled  fusion  presente  many  difficult 
problems  which  may  take  decades  to  solve. 
However,  those  Involved  in  this  difficult  work 
feel  that  these  problems  can  eventually  be 
solved  and  it  is  our  policy  to  support  and 
further  their  eStorts. 

My  remarks  today  would  be  Incomplete  If 
I  did  not  recognize  one  potential  advance  in 
conversion  technology  which  now  appears 
feasible,  that  is,  Magnetohydrodynamlc 
(MHD)  conversion.  The  MHD  generator 
makes  use  of  high-velocity  electrically  con- 
ducting gases  to  produce  electric  power  di- 


rectly—without the  need  of  a  turbogenerator. 
If  the  full  promises  of  this  new  approach 
are  realized,  it  can  mean  Increased  conversion 
efficiencies,  which  will  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  our  energy  requirements.  If  we  are  more 
efflclent  in  conversion,  then  we  will  need 
Just  that  much  less  heat  energy  from  what- 
ever sources  we  are  dependent  upon.  The 
combined  use  of  the  heat  of  nuclear  fission 
and  MHD  conversion  might  produce  spec- 
tacular results  some  day. 

I  have  spKSken  only  briefly  today  of  our 
newest  energy  sources.  I  hope  I  have  con- 
veyed to  you  some  of  their  progress  and  prom- 
ise as  well  as  some  of  our  general  jxilicy 
in  working  with  them.  The  Job  of  providing 
our  technological  world  with  ample  energy 
in  the  decades  and  centuries  to  come  will  be 
a  major  responsibility  entrusted  to  those  in 
the  fields  of  energy  resources  and  power  tech- 
nology. We  must  all  work  together  with  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  to  make  certain  that  we 
fulfill  this  obligation  and  thereby  help  man 
achieve  new  levels  of  human  progress. 

AU.HORIZ\TION     OF     FAST    FLUX    TEST    FACILITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968 
contains  a  ver^'  important  item  for  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  program.  The  fast 
breeder  program  has  as  its  goal  the  de- 
velopment of  power  reactors  which  will 
make  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  use. 
This  is  theoretically  possible.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  develop  practical  reactors  of 
this  type — reactors  which  will  be  eco- 
nomical and  still  breed  at  sufficiently 
high  rates  to  refuel  themselves  and  other 
reactors  which  we  will  need  to  meet  our 
increasing  demands  for  energy.  If  we  are 
successful,  we  will  have  developed  a  lim- 
itless source  of  energy.  The  importance 
of  this  objective  to  an  Industrial  society 
such  as  ours  is  obvious. 

One  area  which  has  been  holding  up 
progress  in  the  breeder  reactor  program 
is  the  lack  of  facilities  to  test  fuel  ele- 
ments and  other  components  in  the  en- 
vironment of  fast  neutron  flux  and  high 
temperature  liquid  metal.  These  are  the 
conditions  under  which  the  various  parts 
of  a  breeder  reactor  system  must  oper- 
ate. It  is  very  difficult  to  simulate  the 
temperature  and  radiation  conditions  re- 
quired for  performing  tests  of  breeder 
reactor  components.   The  facilities  re- 
quired are  very  complex  and,  therefore, 
expensive.  They  also  take  a  long  time  to 
build.  Realizing  these  facts  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  such  a  facility,  the 
joint  committee  has  been  calling  for  the 
building  of  such  a  facility  for  a  number 
of  years.  Finally  last  year  the  AEC  pro- 
posed an  authorization  of  $7,500,000  for 
the  start  of  the  design  of  such  a  faciUty. 
This  bill  contains  the  remainder  of  the 
authorization  for  this  facility  which  is 
called  the  fast  flux  test  facility  or  FFTF. 
The  bill  before  us  adds  $80,000,000  to 
the  authorization,  giving  a  total  of  $87,- 
500.000  for  the  vitally  needed  FFTF.  The 
facility  will  probably  take  about  5  years 
to  build.  Since  this  is  such  an  important 
facility,  it  is  unfortunate  we  did  not  start 
its  design   and   construction  sooner  as 
called  for  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
late  start  makes  it  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  project  be  carried  out  as 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  the 
AEC  has  seen  fit  to  give  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  this  im- 
portant  project   to   the  Pacific   North- 
west Laboratory  at  Richland,  Wash.  The 
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AEC  on  January-  23.  1967,  also  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  Richland, 
Wash.,  as  the  site  of  the  last  flux  test 
facility.  As  the  AEC  stated  in  announc- 
ing the  selection,  the  location  of  the 
FFTP  at  Richland  will  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
to  manage  the  development,  design,  con- 
struction, and  test  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity. The  assignment  of  this  responsibility 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  in- 
dicates the  outstanding,'  competence  of 
the  scientists  and  engineers  at  this  fa- 
cility. 

Since  the  AEC's  JanuaiT  23  announce- 
ment contains  a  number  of  important 
points  concerning  the  vital  functions 
which  the  FTTF  perform,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
AEC  To  Locate  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  at 

RlCHtA.VD.    W.\SH. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  se- 
lected Richland.  W.ishington,  as  the  slle  for 
the  Fast  Flux  Test  F.iclllty  (FFTF)  Tlie 
PFTT  will  be  the  AEC's  maj  ir  fuels  and  ma- 
terials test  Irradiation  facility  in  the  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  (LMPBR)  pro- 
gram, and  will  contribute  as  well  to  other 
fast  flux  teat  programs 

The  AEC  already  has  an  FKTF  project  man- 
agement organization  at  its  Pacific  North- 
west Laboratory  at  Richland,  operated  by 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Conceptual 
design  and  development  efforts  for  the  facil- 
ity have  been  proceeding  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  organization 

The  location  of  the  test  facility  at  Rich- 
land will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  labora- 
tory to  manage  the  development,  design, 
construction  and  test  operation.  The  labora- 
tory has  been  using  the  talents  and  resources 
of  other  AEC  laboratories  and  industry  In  a 
concerted  elTort  to  de'.elop  the  best  design 
concept  for  the  facility. 

Development  of  economic  fa."!!  breeder  re- 
actor fuel  elements  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
AEC's  high  priority  objective  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  capability  for  economic  operation  of 
commercial  large  size  breeder  power  plants 
Such  plants  will  assure  the  economic  use  of 
the  nation's  nuclear  resources  for  power  pro- 
duction. To  accomplish  this  objective,  facil- 
ities will  be  needed  for  irradiation  testing 
under  realistic  fast  reactor  operating  condi- 
tions. 

TTie  test  facility  will  provide  an  adequately 
controlled  and  Instrumented  environment  In 
a  fast  neutron  flux  for  testing  instrumented 
fuel  specimens,  fuel  rods,  fuel  subassemblies, 
fuel  claddings  and  structural  materials,  and 
for  testing  fuel  up  to  and  including  failure 
In  a  dynamic  (flowing!  sodium  coolant 

To  carry  out  this  program,  the  Commi.-islon 
Is  considering  a  reactor  of  about  400  thermal 
megawatts,  with  a  very  high  intensity  of  neu- 
trons (neutron  &ux  of  about  10  "  per  square 
centimeter  per  second  i  containing  instru- 
mented closed  and  open  loops,  and  facilities 
for  rapid  insertion  and  removal  of  lest  speci- 
mens. Facilities  for  interim  fuel  ex.iminatlon. 
including  disassembly,  reassembly  of  speci- 
mens and  relnstrumentation,  capsules  and 
rods,  will  also  be  provided. 

The  FFTF  Is  estimated  to  cost  J87.500.0OO. 
of  which  •7.500.0O0  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal   year   1967. 

Concurrent  with  the  FFTP  effort,  an  in- 
tensive program  Is  under  way  to  upgrade  and 
Improve  the  capability  of  the  Experimental 
Breeder  Reactor  No  2  i  EBR  2i  at  the  AECs 
National  Reactor  Testing  SUtion  in  Idaho. 
the  only  U.S.  fast  flux  irradiation  facility 
now  available. 


The  LMFBR  program  will  utilize  EBR  2 
and  other  fast  reactor  faolUtles.  Including 
the  Zero  Power  Plutonium  Reactor  being 
bulit  in  Idaho  as  well  as  other  facilities  such 
as  those  at  the  .^EC's  Argonne  ( Illinois  i  Na- 
tional Laboratory  and  the  Southwest  Ex- 
perimental Past  Oxide  Reactor  under  con- 
struction In  Arkansas.  Most  other  reactors 
now  operate  with  thermal  (slow)  neutrons 
rather  than  with  fast  neutrons  Thermal  re- 
actor environments  cannot  be  reliably  sub- 
stituted for  prototype  fast  reactor  environ- 
ments because  of  differences  In  conditions 
Imposed  on  the  test  specimens  However,  the 
thermal  reactor  test  facilities  at  Idaho  are 
being  used  to  the  maximum  extent  to  sup- 
plement the  use  of  the  EBR  2. 

.Argonne  which  is  conducting  LMFBR  re- 
search and  development  with  facilities  at  Illi- 
nois and  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  the  Los 
Alamos  I  New  Mexico  i  Scientific  Laboratory 
are  currently  assisting  in  conceptual  design 
and  development  activities  for  the  FFTF  In 
addition,  the  LMFBR  program  office  at  Ar- 
gonne is  assisting  .^EC  in  the  development  of 
overall  and  detailed  p'.ans  for,  and  coordina- 
tion of.  the  total  LMFBR  effort. 

Major  Industrial  firms  participating  di- 
rectly In  the  FFTF  program  include  Atomics 
International.  Canoga  Park.  California; 
Atomic  Power  Development  Associates.  De- 
troit; General  Electric  Co  .  San  Jose,  Califor- 
nia; Idaho  Nuclear  Corporation,  Idaho  Falls. 
Idaho;  and  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

The  continued  use  of  industrial  contrac- 
tors to  perform  for  AEC  facilities  the  func- 
tions similar  to  those  that  will  be  required 
for  future  LMFBR  power  re.ictors  will 
strengthen  the  base  of  national  Industrial 
reactor  capability  Continued  maximum  use 
of  these  contractors  plus  other  laboratories 
and  industrial  organizations  will  be  required 
throughout  the  project.  These  capabilities 
are  being  Identified  and  organized  to  work 
directly  under  the  FFTF  project  manage- 
ment organization  at  Pacific  Northwest  Lab- 
oratory. 

THE     NAVAL     NfCLEAR     PROPULSION     PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion request  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  1968  contained  a  request  for 
$106,700,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  advanced  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  submarine  and  surface  war- 
ship,s  of  the  Navy  The  Joint  Committee 
has  recommended  authorization  of  the 
full  amonnt  requested,  which  is  about 
10  percent  more  than  was  authorized  last 
year  I  heartily  endorse  the  committee's 
action  in  this  ref,'ard. 

The  naval  nuclear  propulsion  procrram. 
under  the  able  direction  of  Adm  H  G. 
Rickover.  has  been  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  successful  research  and  develop- 
ment e.Torts.  It  is  e.xccedinaly  fortunate 
that  we  have  been  so  successful  in  a  pro- 
gram on  which  one  of  our  first  lines  of 
defense  is  now  based.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  mLssiie-Iaunchinu  Polaris  subma- 
rine fleet  Two  aspects  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine— the  nuclear  pi-opulsion  plant 
and  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
which  can  be  fired  underwaU'r— are  as 
complex  as  any  development  pro , 'ram  we 
have  ever  undertaken.  Nothin;;  speaks 
more  fully  for  the  degree  of  success  we 
have  attained  than  the  unprecedented 
decree  of  reliability  of  this  weapon  sys- 
tem 

No  history  of  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program  can  be  compiled  without 
recognizing  the  leadership  which  the 
Congress  has  provided.  The  record  will 


show  that  the  Congress  played  a  critical 
role  In  getting  the  Nav>'  to  use  nuclear 
propulsion  in  submarines;  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  report.  Congress'  efforts  to  get  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  aircraft  carriers  is 
finally  bearing  fruit.  More  than  10  years 
elapsed  between  the  time  the  Enterprise, 
our  first  nuclear-propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier, was  authorized,  and  the  time  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  finally  re- 
quested authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  nuclear  carrier. 

The  Department  of  Defense  request 
this  year  for  the  advanced  funding  of  a 
third  nuclear  carrier  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Defense  Department  has 
finally  recognized — at  least  insofar  as 
aircraft  carriers  are  concerned — the  su- 
periority of  this  incomparable  energy 
source.  With  respect  to  the  last  bastion 
of  the  Defense  Department  opposition  to 
nuclear  power — regarding  first  line  war- 
ships which  escort  our  carriers — Con- 
gress again  this  year  did  what  It  has 
been  forced  to  do  in  the  past;  namely,  to 
ehminate  some  conventionally  fueled 
warships  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budeet  and  to  substitute  nuclear- 
powered  ships  therefor. 

The  fully  documented  record  devel- 
oped by  the  Congress,  including  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  clearly 
shows  that  nuclear  propulsion  is  a  must 
for  any  firstline  warship.  I  am  certain 
that  this  fact  will  eventually  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  our  leaders  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  that  then  all 
of  our  warships  will  be  fitted  with 
nuclear  propulsion.  Great  effort  has 
been  expended  to  overcome  the  inertia 
which  has  prevented  this  Inevitable  step. 

There  should  be  no  letting  up  on  the 
part  of  Congress  now.  however.  We 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
tlian  the  most  modern  of  equipment  and 
ships  for  the  men  of  the  U.S.  NavT- 
Tlierefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  authorization  of  $106,700,000 
contained  in  this  bill  for  the  develop- 
ment of  even  more  advanced  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  for  submarines  and 
surface  warships. 

SOUTHERN   INTERSTATE  NUCLEAR  BOARD  SUPPORT 
OF  ATOMIC    ENERGY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  in  its 
annual  meeting  in  April  of  this  year 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj',  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  their 
support  of  and  leadership  in  developing 
the  breeder  reactor.  The  breeder  reactor 
is  a  nuclear  reactor  which,  if  successful, 
would,  while  it  is  generating  power,  be 
making  enough  nuclear  fuel  to  refuel  it- 
self and.  in  addition,  enough  fuel  to  fuel 
new  reactors  which  will  be  required  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  for  electricity. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board  which  was 
held  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  resolution 
recognizes  the  need  for  developing  re- 
actors which  have  the  goal  of  making  as 
much  nuclear  fuel  as  they  use.  Such 
reactors,  which  are  commonly  referred 
to   as   breeder  reactors,   would   provide 
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what  for  all  practical  purposes  will  be  an 
infinite  supply  of  energy. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  is 
the  agency  created  to  act  for  the  South - 
em  Nuclear  Interstate  Compact  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
with  the  member  States,  either  Individ- 
ually or  collectively,  on  nuclear  and 
space  matters.  The  compact  membership 
is  comprised  of  the  17  States  in  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  and 
was  set  up  in  1962  under  Public  Law 
85-563, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  since  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  now  before  us  gives 
special  emphasis  to  the  next  phase  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program,  the  de- 
velopment of  breeder  reactors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Board 
Whereas,    breeder    reactors    produce    more 
fissionable  material  than  they  consume  and 
thus  promise  a   highly  improved  source   of 
energy  for  generations  to  come; 

Whereas,  while  we  are  now  experiencing 
the  economic  success  of  light  water  reac- 
tors, the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
recognizes  that  the  long-term  application 
of  nuclear  power  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity will  require  the  development  of 
economic  self-sustaining  breeder  reactors; 
Whereas,  current  commercial  types  of 
nuclear  reactors  are  capable  of  utilizing  only 
about  1.5%  of  the  fission  energy  contained 
in  uranium  and  this  fraction  can  be  vastly 
increased,  when  breeder  reactors  are  devel- 
oped; 

Whereas,  such  a  potential  Improvement 
In  efficiency  and  cost  constitutes  a  strong 
Incentive  for  research  and  development;  and 
Whereas,  there  are  many  scientific  and 
technological  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  the  breeder  reactor  becomes  a  com- 
mercial reality; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  assem- 
bled at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  for  Its 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  on  April  27-28,  1987 
commends  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  its 
aupport  of  and  leadership  in  developing  the 
breeder  reactor  program; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board  urges  Congress  to 
continue  to  support  this  program  In  fiscal 
1968  and  subsequent  years  In  the  near  term 
future; 

And.  be  It  further  resolved  that  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commissioners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative)  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B'VTID  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattsche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spabkman]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  is 
necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thxtrmond]  is  absent  because  of  the 
death  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  ,  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Ailcen 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Dodd 
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TEAS— 37 

Inouye 

Jaclcson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 47 

Qrlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUi 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Morton 

NOT  VOTINO — 16 

Eastland  Prouty 

Hollings  Sparkman 

LauBctae  Thtirmond 

Long,  La.  Tydlngs 
Metcalf 
Muskie 


Morse 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoft 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Russell 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Bpong 

Btennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarlwrough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Pastore "s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  10918)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1963  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  V/lthout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  tills  year  has  again  been 
assigned  to  the  senior  Senator  frMn 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pastore].  No  individ- 
iml  could  perform  the  task  with  more  de- 
votion, greater  wisdom,  or  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  many  intricate  issues  in- 
volved in  this  Nation's  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. So  again  Senator  Pastore  has  ex- 
hibited his  immense  ability  as  chairman 
of  this  vitally  important  committee. 
Again  he  has  proven  himself  as  an  out- 
standing leader  of  our  vast  atomic  energy 
program. 

His  flawless  handUng  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization measure  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate  showed  once  more  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  program,  his  broad  knowl- 
edge of  its  application.  Its  passage  was 
marked  with  the  same  articulate  ad- 
vocacy, the  same  clear  and  convincing 
arguments  that  have  characterized  all  of 
his  countless  achievements.  The  success 
of  the  measure  may  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  his  long  and  hard  efforts, 
bringing  to  the  Chamber  the  best  meas- 
ure possible  and  assuring  its  swift  ac- 
ceptance. The  Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 
The  ranking  minority  Senate  member 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  similarly  is  to  be  commended. 
He  supported  this  measure  with  such 
strong  advocacy — so  characteristic — that 
overwhelming  Senate  approval  was  as- 
sured. The  Senate  always  welcomes  the 
clear,  thoughtful  appraisals  of  Senator 
Hickenlooper,  and  appreciates  his  splen- 
did cooperative  efforts  on  all  legislative 
proposals  which  obtain  his  backing. 

A  most  provocative  issue  was  raised  re- 
garding that  part  of  the  authorization 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  200-Bevatron  accelerator  at  Weston, 
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111.  All  Senators  joining  the  discussion 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  views  expressed,  regardless  of  the 
varying  positions  taken. 

So  the  Senate  appreciated  the  strong, 
clear,  and  provocative  views  of  the  able 
and  articulate  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr. 
Dirksen!.  His  wisdom  and  clarity  of 
thought  add  a  great  deal  to  any  discus- 
sion; today's  was  no  exception.  We  are 
most  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  joined  the  discussion.  Tlie 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI.  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnusonI,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr  Percy  1 ,  all  are  to 
be  praised  for  offerins:  their  thouqhtful 
and  sharp  analysis.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  DominickI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  1.  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OcRil  and  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper! 
also  deserve  high  praise. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  ?o  the  thanks 
of  the  leadership  for  actinc  on  this  meas- 
ure with  dispatch,  with  efTiciency,  and 
with  consideration  for  the  views  of  each 
Senator.  All  of  us  may  be  proud  of  an- 
other fine  achievement. 


Ihe  effect  or  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  Tur  appeal 
fr'>m  certain  claims  determinations; 

H  R  10805  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission:  and 

H  R  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Stiites  Code,  to  provide  additional  ^oup  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dlsmem- 
tierment  Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  Ui  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  employees'   life  ii\surance  fund. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  h»d  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Semite,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

8.080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corse,  US.  Air  Force   ( retired t: 

S.  000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lula  Tapla 
Da  Vila: 

8.986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman,  Jr.;  and 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employe**  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   piupooee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  followli\g  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1537.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
U.  Scanlon; 

H.R.  150i.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
RondlnelU  Aacl; 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner; 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Demetna  Mewana  Barone; 

H.R.  \M*.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  In  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.: 

H.R.  5907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  Morell: 

H.R.  8324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danlsch: 

H.R.  84*2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  CopUn: 

HJt.  8883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
W.  StutU.  Jr.; 

H.R.  8882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slalor 
C.  Blacklston,  Jr  . 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White; 

H.R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
G  arm  an; 

H.R.  10414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vict :r 
L.  Ashley; 

H.R.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appUcatloa  of  local  law  in  determining 


HOUSE  BILLS  liEFERRED 

The  following'  bills  were  seveially  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H  R  1537  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M    Scanlon, 

H  R  1 564  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
RondlnelU  Ascl; 

H  R  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner. 

HR  1820  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
D«metrla  Messana  Barone, 

HR  1894  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our 
L.idy  of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  lu  Santa  Ana. 
c.iiif : 

H  R  5967  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  P. 
Morell, 

H  R    6324 
Danlsch; 

H  R    6452 
Coplin, 

H  R  6663  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 
Stuttfi,  Jr ; 

H  R  6862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator  C. 
Bl.icklston.  Jr  ; 

H  R  7811  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White. 

H  R  8485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Garman; 

H  R.  10414  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  .Ashley; 

H  R  10482  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  di-termlnlng 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negll- 
Kence.  and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determlnaUons;   and 

H  R  10805  An  act  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 


Tlic  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  apreelng  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
ensro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  passage 
of  S.  271  be  reconsidered  and  that  the 
bill  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
.An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  LIFE 

INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sldont,  on 
vesterdav,  the  Senate  passed  S  271,  the 
companion  bill  of  H  R.  11089.  which 
pas.scd  the  House  yesterday  HR  11089 
is  presently  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  te.xt  of  S.  271  be 
substituted  therefor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  lay.s  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hou.se,  and  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  it  by  title. 

The  Assi-STANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iHR.  11089'  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  Insurance  for  P>deral 
employees,  and  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life 
in.surance  fund,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  11089 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD  I  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.sc  of  H  R. 
11089,  and  in.'^ert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  S  271  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday. 


-EN- 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz; 

S  67  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S  118  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Amparo 
Ca-stro; 

S  132  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena; 

S  168  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
dan Fernando; 

S  327  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  lA  Concepclon  Garcia; 

S  371  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T   Brooks; 

S  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  N  Hernandez.  Jr  ; 

S  465  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
GuUlermo  M.irtlnez; 

S  499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A    Zunlga; 

S  652  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 

S  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston: 

S  853  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  of  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

S  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  'WUlls; 

S  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Luazardo; 

S  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  B. 
Conner;  and 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florl- 
berto  S.  Puente. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  it  is  anticipated 
that  on  tomorrow  or  Friday  we  will  take 
up  the  Great  Sa.t  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment bill,  the  Vienna  Convention,  and 
po.ssibly — though  I  cannot  be  sure — start 
on  the  Virgin  Islands  bill. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1968 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  380, 
H  R.  10509.  Before  it  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  may  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  is 
the  Intention  tonight  for  the  opening 
statement  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and 
that  is  all  that  will  be  done  on  the  bill 
tonisht. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10509>  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A  M.  TOMORROW— ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    JA- 

vrrs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow, instead  of  11  o'clock  a.m.;  that 
the  period  between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
50  ordered.  i 

AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL,    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10509)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  at  least  two 
amendments  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill.  The  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off  nor 
to  cut  off  any  other  amendments  that 
anybody  wishes  to  offer.  But  In  such  a 
complicated  measure  as  this,  I  believe  it 
will  be  better  practice  i'  we  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  with- 
out prejudice,  so  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text,  and  that 
no  points  of  order  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  waived  by  this  action.  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
areas  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  IB.  after  "•100".  to  strike 
out  "$135,587,500"  and  Insert  "$143,354,800"; 


In  line  19,  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike 
out  "$2,800,000"  and  insert  "$5,941,800";  in 
line  25,  after  "(21  U.S.C.  113a)",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  a  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1969  of  more  than  $15,000,000  for  re- 
search to  be  financed  by  transfer  from  funds 
available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935.  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-25;";  on  page  4,  Une  12,  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
114b-c)",  to  strike  out  "$84,028,000"  and  In- 
sert "$90,835,400";  In  line  20,  after  the  word 
"further",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "That  not  to 
exceed  $1,150,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  construction  of  facilities  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  contained  herein:". 

On  page  6.  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  insert 
"$15,400,000". 

On  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$54,465,000"  and  Insert 
"$56,039,000";  on  page  7,  line  5,  after  "(7 
U.S.C.  450b)",  to  insert  "of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  pro- 
gram and  $400,000  for  soybean  research";  in 
line  7,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,000,000";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$353,000"  and  Insert  "$380,000"; 
and.  In  line  17,  after  the  word  "all",  to  strike 
out  "$63,113,000"  and  insert  "$66,214,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "$80,347,500"  and  insert  "$82,347,- 
500":  and.  In  line  5,  after  the  word  "all", 
to  strike  out  "$81,917,500"  and  Insert 
"$83,917,500". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)",  to  strike  out  "$1,204,000"  and  insert 
"$1,404,000". 

On  page  9,  line  20,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$113,053,000"  and  In- 
sert "$113,995,000". 

On  page  11,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$6,377,000"  and  In- 
sert "$6,000,000";  and.  In  line  8,  after  "5 
U.S.C.  3109",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  plan  or 
formulate  a  watershed  planning  program  In 
fiscal  1968  In  excess  of  eighty  new  planning 
starts." 

On  page  12,  line  4,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
to  strike  out  "Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,  together  with  the  unob- 
ligated balance  of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  loans  and  related  expense,  shall  be 
avaUable  for  such  ptuposes"  and  Insert  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  be  available  un- 
til expended  for  loans:  Provided  further, 
Tliat  no  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  plan  or  formiUate  a  water- 
shed protection  program  In  fiscal  1968  In  ex- 
cess of  eighty  new  construction  starts." 

On  page  13,  line  1,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", to  strike  out  "Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,  together  with  the  unobli- 
gated balance  of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  loans  and  related  expense,  sh&U  be 
available  for  such  purposes"  and  insert  "Pro- 
vided, That  $1,000,000  of  funds  In  the  direct 
loan  account  of  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  available  until  expended  for 
loans." 

On  page  13.  line  13,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590p)",  to  strike  out  "$16,336,000"  and  In- 
sert "$18,504,300". 

On  page  13,  line  21,  after  "(16  VS.C.  590 
a^f)",  to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert 
"$7,629,000";  In  Une  23,  after  the  word 
"That",  to  strike  out  "not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  of  such  amount"  and  insert  "$1,600,000 
of  the  funds  avaUable  In  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration"; 
on  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1,  to 
strike  out  "and  related  expenses";  and,  in 
line  2,  after  the  word  "amended",  to  Insert 
"to  remain  available  until  expended". 
On  page  14,  line  25,  after  the  word  "prod- 


ucts", to  strike  out  "$12,421,000"  and  Insert 
"$13,021,000". 

On  page  15,  Une  21,  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$13,821,750"  and  insert  "$13,- 
864,000". 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
strllce  out  "$89,010,000"  and  insert  "$89,522,- 
000". 

On  page  17,  Une  5,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1623 
(b)!",  to  strike  out  "$1,750,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,900,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  10,  after  "$104,000,000",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  be  transferred 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935   (7  U.S.C.  612c)". 

On  page  17,  line  17,  after  "(80  Stat.  885- 
890)  ",  to  strike  out  "$198,735,000"  and  insert 
"$190,825,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$14,325,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act"; 
in  line  20,  after  the  word  "including", 
to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$8,000,000";  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"schools",  to  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$5,000,000";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"program",  to  strike  out  "$750,000"  and  in- 
sert "$3,000,000";  and,  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "program",  to  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"and  $1,250,000  for  State  Administrative 
expenses:". 

On  page  18.  after  Une  7,  to  insert: 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  $172,500,000,  and  in  addi- 
tion $22,500,000  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  Public  Law  89-556,  approved  September  7, 
1966,  shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation. 

On  page  19,  Une  13,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1766)", 
to  strike  out  "$21,441,500"  and  insert 
"$22,612,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Corpo- 
ration", to  strike  out  "$137,935,400"  and  in- 
sert "$144,285,400":  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  22,  to  strike  out  "$64,728,600"  and  insert 
"$58,608,600". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  18, 
to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and  insert 
"$81,500,000". 

On  page  24,  Une  24,  after  the  word  "Corpo- 
ration", to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$84,500,000":  and,  in  the  same  Une,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  agreements  en- 
tered into  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  shall 
not  require  payments  during  the  calendar 
year  1968  exceeding  $52,200,000,". 

On  page  26,  line  15,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
to  strike  out  "$11,693,000"  and  insert  "$11,- 
993,000". 

On  page  26,  Une  20,  after  "(58  Stat.  742)", 
to  strike  out  "$2,569,300"  and  Insert 
"$2,789,000". 

On  page  26,  Une  25,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$4,325,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,525,000". 

On  page  28,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Li- 
brary", to  strike  out  "$2,458,500"  and  in- 
sert "$2,758,500". 

On  page  28,  Une  14,  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", to  strike  out  "$2,667,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,707,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  22,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  Insert  "$10,- 
000":  and,  m  Une  23,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
to  strike  out  "$4,457,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
487,000". 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to 
strike  out  "$314,000,000"  and  Insert  "$324.- 
000,000";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "of 
which  $50,000,000  shaU  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
is  required  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  for  the 
expeditious  and  orderly  development  of  the 
rural  electrification  inrogram;";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  24,  to  strike  out  "$130,600,000" 
and  insert  "$135,000,000";   and,  in  the  same 
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111.  All  Senators  joining  the  discussion 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  views  expressed,  regardless  of  the 
varying  positions  taken. 

So  the  Senate  appreciated  the  strong, 
clear,  and  provocative  views  of  the  able 
and  articulate  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illmois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  His  wisdom  and  clarity  of 
thought  add  a  great  deal  to  any  discus- 
sion: today's  was  no  exception.  We  are 
most  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  joined  the  discussion.  Tlie 
seraor  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnusonI,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1,  all  are  to 
be  praised  for  offering  their  thouehtful 
and  sharp  analysis.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1.  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GoBKl  and  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1 
also  deserve  high  praise. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  go  the  thanks 
of  the  leadership  for  acting  on  this  meas- 
ure with  dispatch,  with  efficiency,  and 
with  consideration  for  the  views  of  each 
Senator.  All  of  us  may  be  proud  of  an- 
other fine  achievement. 


the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clariry  the  procedure  for  appeal 
lr<m  cert.iln  claims  determinations; 

HR.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission:  and 

H  R  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Stat-es  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  acAdf  ntal  deatii  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  employees'  life  insurnnce  fund. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corso,  US.  Air  Force   ( retired t; 

S.9O0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lula  Tapla 
Da  Vila; 

S.  986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman,  Jr,;  and 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employee*  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purpoaes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1537.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thomaa 
M.  Scanlon; 

H.R.  15«4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .\ntonlna 
Rondlnelli  Aacl. 

H.R.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner: 

H.R.  1830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
DemetPla  Messana  Barone: 

H.R.  1894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  In  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.: 

H.R.  59«7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  MoreU; 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A 
Danlscta; 

H.R.  8462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  CopUn: 

HJR.  8683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
•W.  Stutts.  Jr.: 

HR.  8882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
C.  Blacklston,  Jr.; 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White; 

H.R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Garman; 

H.R.  10414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vict  r 
L.  Ashley: 

H.R.  10483.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appllcatloa  of  local  law  in  determining 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  foUowinK  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary ; 

H  R  loJT  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M   Sc.irilon; 

H  R  1564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Rondlnelli  Ascl; 

H  R  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner; 

Hit  1820  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Demetria  Messana  Barone; 

HR  1894  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  la  Santa  Ana, 
C.ilif  ; 

H  R  5967  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  P. 
Morell: 

H  R  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
DanUch; 

H  R  6452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Copiin; 

H  R  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 
Stutts,  Jr  ; 

H  R  6862  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator  C. 
BUickiston.  Jr  ; 

H  R  7811  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White; 

H  R  8485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Garman; 

H  R.  10414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley: 

H  R.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations;   and 

H  R  10805  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  passage 
of  S.  271  be  reconsidered  and  that  the 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  LIFE 

INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  S.  271,  the 
•companion  bill  of  H.R.  11089.  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday.  H  R.  11089 
is  presently  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  text  of  S.  271  be 
substituted  therefor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House,  and  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  it  by  title. 

The  AssisT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <HR.  11089>  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  Insurance  for  Federal 
employees,  and  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life 
Insurance  fund,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  11089 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  of  H  R. 
11089,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  S.  271  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
So<M,rraz; 

S  67,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S,  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena; 

S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
dan Fernando; 

S  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
■Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Garcia; 

S  371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks; 

S  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  N.  Hernandez.  Jr  : 

S  465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Guillermo  Martinez; 

S  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S  652  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 

S  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston; 

S  853.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  of  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

S  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  Willis; 

S  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Luazardo; 

S  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner;  and 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florl- 
Ijerto  S.  Puente. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill.  It  is  anticipated 
that  on  tomorrow  or  Friday  we  will  take 
up  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment bill,  the  Vienna  Convention,  and 
po.ssibly— though  I  cannot  be  sure — start 
on  the  Virgin  Islands  bill. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
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to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  380. 
H.R.  10509.  Before  it  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  may  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  It  is 
the  Intention  tonight  for  the  opening 
statement  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  and 
that  is  all  that  will  be  done  on  the  bill 
tonight. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  A 
bill  <H.R.  10509)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW— ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JA- 
VITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow, instead  of  11  o'clock  a.m.;  that 
the  period  between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL,    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10509)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstand  that  there  will  be  at  least  two 
amendments  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill.  The  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  is  not  Intended  to  cut  them  off  nor 
to  cut  off  any  other  amendments  that 
anybody  wishes  to  offer.  But  in  such  a 
complicated  measure  as  this,  I  believe  it 
will  be  better  practice  L*  we  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  with- 
out prejudice,  so  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text,  and  that 
no  points  of  order  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  waived  by  this  action.  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  16.  after  "HOC",  to  strike 
out  "»135.587.500"  and  Insert  "$143.354,800"; 


in  line  19,  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike 
out  "$2,800,000"  and  insert  "$5,941,800";  In 
line  25,  after  "(21  U.S.C.  113a)",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  a  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1969  of  more  than  $15,000,000  for  re- 
search to  be  financed  by  transfer  from  funds 
available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-25;";  on  page  4.  line  12,  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
114b-c)".  to  strike  out  "$84,028,000"  and  In- 
sert "$90,835,400";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"further",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "That  not  to 
exceed  $1,150,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  construction  of  facilities  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  contained  herein;". 

On  page  6.  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  insert 
"$15,400,000". 

On  i>age  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$54,465,000"  and  Insert 
"$56,039,000";  on  page  7.  line  5,  after  "(7 
U.S.C.  450b)",  to  insert  "of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  pro- 
gram and  $400,000  for  soybean  research";  In 
line  7,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,000,000";  in  line  11.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$353,000"  and  Insert  "$380,000"; 
and.  In  line  17.  after  the  word  "all",  to  strike 
out  "$63,113,000"  and  insert  "$66,214,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "$80,347,500"  and  insert  "$82,347,- 
500";  and,  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "all". 
to  strike  out  "$81,917,500"  and  Insert 
"$83  917  500". 

On  page  9.  Une  7,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)",  to  strike  out  "$1,204,000"  and  insert 
"$1,404,000". 

On  page  9.  line  20.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$113,053,000"  and  In- 
sert "$113,995,000". 

On  page  11,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$6,377,000"  and  In- 
sert "$6,000,000";  and.  In  line  8,  after  "5 
U.S.C.  3109",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  plan  or 
formulate  a  watershed  planning  program  In 
fiscal  1988  in  excess  of  eighty  new  planning 
starts." 

On  page  12,  line  4,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
to  strike  out  "Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,  together  with  the  tinob- 
ligated  balance  of  funds  jwevlously  appro- 
priated for  loans  and  related  expense,  shall  be 
available  for  such  pmpoees"  and  Insert  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
In  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  be  available  tin- 
til  expended  for  loans:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  plan  or  formulate  a  water- 
shed protection  program  In  fiscal  1968  in  ex- 
cess of  eighty  new  construction  starts." 

On  page  13,  line  1,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", to  strike  out  "Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,  together  with  the  unobli- 
gated balance  of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  loans  and  related  expense,  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes"  and  insert  "Pro- 
vided, That  $1,000,000  of  funds  in  the  direct 
lotm  account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  available  until  expended  for 
loans." 

On  page  13,  line  13,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590p)",  to  strike  out  "$16,336,000"  and  in- 
sert "$18,504,300". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  after  "(16  UJ5.C.  590 
ar-f)",  to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert 
"$7,629,000";  In  Une  23,  after  the  word 
"That",  to  strike  out  "not  to  exceed  $1,000.- 
000  of  such  amount"  and  Insert  "$1,500,000 
of  the  funds  available  In  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration"; 
on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1,  to 
strike  out  "and  related  expenses";  and,  in 
line  2,  after  the  word  "amended",  to  Insert 
"to  remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  14,  Une  25,  after  the  word  "prod- 


ucts", to  strike  out  "$12,421,000"  and  insert 
"$13,021,000". 

On  page  15,  line  21,  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$13,821,750"  and  Insert  "$13,- 
864,000". 

On  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
strike  out  "$89,010,000"  and  insert  •$89,522,- 
000". 

On  page  17,  line  5.  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1623 
(b))".  to  strike  out  "$1,750,000"  and  insert 
"$1.900,000". 

On  page  17.  line  10.  after  "$104,000,000",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  be  transferred 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935   (7  U.S.C.  612c)'". 

On  page  17,  line  17,  after  "(80  Stat.  885- 
890)  ",  to  strike  out  "$198,735,000""  and  Insert 
"$190,825,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$14,325,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act""; 
in  line  20,  after  the  word  "including"", 
to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$8. 000,000"";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"schools",  to  strike  cut  ""$2,000,000"  and  in- 
sert ""$5,000,000";  in  Une  22.  after  the  word 
"program"",  to  strike  out  '"$750,000"  and  In- 
sert "$3,000,000"";  and,  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  ""program"",  to  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"and  $1,250,000  for  State  Administrative 
expenses:". 

On  page  18,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  $172,500,000.  and  In  addi- 
tion $22,500,000  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  Public  Law  89-556.  approved  September  7, 
1966,  shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation. 

On  page  19,  line  13,  after  ""(7  U.S.C.  1766)"', 
to  strike  out  "$21,441,500"'  and  Insert 
"$22,612,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Corpo- 
ration", to  strike  out  "$137,935,400""  and  In- 
sert "$144,285,400";  and,  at  the  beglnxUng  of 
line  22,  to  strike  out  "$64,728,600"  and  Insert 
"$58,608,600"". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  18, 
to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"'  and  insert 
"$81,500,000"". 

On  page  24,  line  24,  after  the  word  "Corpo- 
ratlon"',  to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and  in- 
sert '"$84,500,000";  EUid,  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  agreements  en- 
tered Into  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  shaU 
not  require  payments  during  the  calendar 
year  1968  exceeding  $52,200,000.". 

On  page  26,  line  15,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
to  strike  out  "$11,693,000"  and  Insert  '"$11,- 
993,000". 

On  page  26,  Une  20.  after  "(58  Stat.  742)", 
to  strike  out  '"$2,569,300"  and  Insert 
"$2,789,000". 

On  page  26,  Une  25.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$4,325,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,525,000". 

On  page  28,  line  4,  after  the  word  'XI- 
brary".  to  strike  out  "$2,458,500"  and  in- 
sert "$2,758,500". 

On  pag:e  28,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", to  strike  out  "$2,667,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,707,000". 

On  page  28.  line  22,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$5,000"'  and  insert  "$10.- 
000"";  and,  In  line  23,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
to  strike  out  "$4,457,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
487,000". 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to 
strike  out  "$314,000,000"  and  insert  ""$324.- 
000.000"";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "'of 
which  $50,000,000  shaU  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
Is  required  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  for  the 
expeditious  and  orderly  development  of  the 
rural  electrtflcation  program;";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  34,  to  strike  out  "$120,600,000" 
and  insert  "$136,000,000";   and,  in  the  same 
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Une.  after  the  amendment  Jast  above  stated. 
to  »trtke  out  "of  which  $25,000,000  shall  be 
placed  in  reserve  to  be  borrowed  under  the 
same  term*  and  conditions  to  the  extent  that 
such  amount  is  required  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  under  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions for  the  expeditious  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  telephone  program" 
On  page  31.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1.  to 
strike  out  "»800.000  000 "  and  insert  S700  - 
OOO.OOO". 

On  page  31.  line  18.  after  the  word  loans  '. 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  "$300,000,000"  and  Insert  $325,000,000  ' 
On  page  32.  Une  4  after  "iT  U.S  C  1926)  ". 
to  strike  out  "$30  000.000"  and  Insert  "$40  - 
000,000". 

On  page  32.  Une  10  .if.er  .7  USC  1010. 
1011  (e»  )■•.  to  strike  out  $1,200,000"  and  in- 
sert "W.OOO.OOO" 

On  page  32.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  16 
to  strike  out  "$3,000,000  and  insert  $4- 
000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  25.  after  (40  USC  440^ 
444)  ■•.  to  strike  out  "$54,988,000"  and  in- 
sert   ■$5«.988.000  • 

On  page  34.  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  $8  883  000"  and  in- 
sert "$11,633,000 

On  page  34.  line  8.  after  the  word  exceed", 
to  strike  out  •»4. 100. 000"  and  Insert 
"$1.600.000'  . 

On  page  34.  line  15.  after  "(15  USC 
713a-ll.  713a-12l".  to  strike  out  "$1400- 
000.000"  and  insert  $2,984  856.389  .  and.  In 
line  23.  after  the  word  regime',  to  strike 
out  the  colon  and  •Proiided  further.  That 
$275,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  "Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, research"  for  research  on  short 
staple  cotton  and  mechanical  classing  meth- 
ods for  cotton". 

On  page  36.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  9.  to 
strike  out  "surplus";  and.  in  line  14  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  $300,000  000" 
and  Insert  "$370,000,000 

On  page  36.  after  line  15   to  insert: 

BAmrmm    MATTRIALS    mR    StTPPl.EMENT*L 
STOCKPILE 

For  the  expenses  during  ftsc.il  year  1968 
and  tinreoovered  prior  years'  costs  related 
to  strategic  and  other  m.iterlals  acquired  as 
a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  and  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  28.  1956.  as  amended  n 
U.S.C.  1886).  $24,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

On  page  37.  Une  19.  after  the  word  "and". 
to  strike  out  "thirty-seven  (537>"  and  in- 
sert "sixty  (580)  ". 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  my 
understanding  Is  that  the  majority  leader 
wishes  me  to  simply  complete  my  state- 
ment— that  is,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the 
Recokd — but  that  there  vull  be  no  votes. 
We  have  already  adopted  all  committee 
amendments,  so  that  the  original  text 
presented  by  those  committee  amend- 
ments is  subject  to  amendment 

My  understanding  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams]  has  an  amendment  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ProxuirkI  has  an  amendment 
There  may  be  other  amendments  of 
which  I  have  no  Itnowledge.  I  am  not 
trying  to  shut  out  any  amendments,  but 
I  would  like  to  continue  my  original 
statement,  except  for  yielding  If  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  thinks  that  something 
needs  to  be  said  to  bolster  some  part  of 
the  statement  as  we  go  along,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him.  Then  we  will  have 
my   statement,    to   be   followed   by   his 


statement  in  the  Record,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  Senators,  before  we  take  up 
the  bill  again  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
mornint;,  as  I  understand 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     COMMITTFE     MEETINGS 
DI'RING    SENATE     SESSION     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  yield.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  meet  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  inorninK  hour  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFIR  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  is.  imtll  11 
o'clock  -^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No.  We  will  have 
speeches  from  10  to  12,  and  then  there 
will  be  the  morning  hour 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  distingui.-r.hed 
majority  leader  will  give  me  some  indi- 
cation &s  to  when,  under  his  plan,  we 
will  bo  back  on  this  bill.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate u,  becau.se  I  am  sure  I  will  have  re- 
quests from  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
heard  When  does  the  m;ijority  leader 
believe  that  we  will  get  back  on  the  bill 
tomorrow'' 

Mr  MANSfTELD  I  \«.ould  '.^uess 
s^ine-vvhere  between    12   1.5  and    12:30 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  l  hour 
on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
di.'-.tinE.'Uished  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Florida:  that  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distineuished  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr  WilliamsI  there  be 
a  2-hour  limitation,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  and  that  on  all  other  amendments 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  sjwnsor  of 
the  bill,  and  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr   HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

U  NAN  I  Mils- Consent  Agree  me. nt 
Ordfred.  That  effective  on  Thursday  July 
13.  during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bin  (HR  10509)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  tor  other  purposes  debate  on  any 
amendment  except  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  SenaU)r  from  Wiscon.sln  |Mr 
Proxmirx]  which  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  |Mr  Holland],  and  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware |Mr  Williams)  to  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader  Proitded. 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 


time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  I  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendnient   motion,  or  appeal. 

Ml'  HOLLANT).  Mr.  President,  we  now 
ha.o  under  consideration  HR  10509,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1968 
The  amount  of  the  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  is  56.782.529,789.  an 
incre:i.se  of  $2,011,948,839  over  the  House 
bill  Tlie  bill  is  $1,761,432,389  over  the 
budget  estimates  and  $240,041,661  under 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  principal  increase  over  the  budget 
e.sti-nates  and  the  House  bill  is  due  to 
one  Item — the  reimbursement  appropri- 
ation for  the  Commodity  Credit  CoriMia- 
tion  for  net  realized  losses  incurred  in 
fiscal  1966.  The  committee  has  lecom- 
mended  for  this  item  an  appropriatio'i 
of  $2,984,856,389  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fu'l 
amount  of  net  realized  losses  incurred  m 
fi.scal  1966.  in  the  conduct  of  mandatory 
price  .support,  export,  supply,  crop  di- 
version, and  other  authorized  farm  pro- 
grams covered  by  existing  legislation 
The  budget  request  was  in  the  amount 
of  $1,400,000,000  which  was  $1,584,856,- 
389  below  the  actual  realized  los.ses  for 
fiscal  1966.  The  House-passed  bill  in- 
cluded only  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate.  I  will  deal  with  this  Item  In 
some  detail  later  in  my  statement. 

However,  I  did  want  it  understood  in 
the  beginning  that  the  principal  Item 
of  apparent  Increase  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  committee  Insists  upon 
standing  by  the  requirement  of  the  law, 
and  the  committee  recommendations 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
for  some  years.  The  committee  is  con- 
tinuing to  recommend  full  restoration  of 
the  deficit  for  the  preceding  year  as 
shown  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration in  its  annual  report. 

I  emphasize  that  In  no  sense  am  I 
blaming  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion because  its  report  simply  reflects  the 
outcome  of  administering  activities  Im- 
ix)sed  upon  it  by  law;  those  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  are  on  the 
statute  books  I  am  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  report  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  now  follow 
the  policy  it  lias  been  following  for  some 
4  or  5  years  and  that  we  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  deficit  this  year  as  we 
have  in  previous  years.  Before  recurring 
to  this  matter  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly 
.some  items  of  general  interest. 

RESEARCH    AND    EXTENSION    ACTIVITIES 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, recommends  a  total  of  $249,500,200 
for  the  research  and  regulatory  activities 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  This  is  a  net  Increase  of 
$36,426,800  over  1967.  and  represents  an 
Increase  of  $11,355,200  over  the  budget 
request  and  $22,474,200  over  the  House 
bill. 
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The  largest  increase  over  the  House  is 
for  Ehe  overseas  agricultural  research 
program  financed  by  foreign  currencies 
generated  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  committee  recommends  the  amount 
requested  in  the  budget  for  this  purpose 
of  $15,400,000,  an  increase  of  $7,90C,000 
over  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  it  understood 
that  our  committee  feels  the  best  pos- 
sible use  that  can  be  made  of  the  soft 
currencies  which  are  accruing  to  agri- 
culture's use  under  Public  Law  480  is  for 
research  In  the  countries  affected  on 
problems  which  are  also  of  great  interest 
to  us.  We  feel  it  is  useless  and  wasteful 
to  let  a  large  amount  of  these  soft  cur- 
rencies continue  to  accumulate  without 
being  put  to  good  use. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  Increase  over 
1967  to  staff  and  equip  new  research  lab- 
oratories and  research  centers.  The  In- 
crease over  1967  Is  $5,130,500,  of  which 
$3,235,600  Is  for  equipment.  The  House 
had  provided  $4  million  of  the  Increase 
requested. 

There  were  several  other  items  of  In- 
crease In  the  budget  request  for  strength- 
ening research.  These  items  totaled 
$5,786,600  and  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $4,948,600,  an  Increase  of 
$1,190,000  over  the  House  and  $838,000 
under  the  estimate. 

The  full  details  concerning  every  re- 
search project  and  facility  appear  In 
detail  In  the  committee  report  beginning 
on  page  4. 

The  committee  has  endorsed  the  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  to  provide  $3 
million  over  the  estimates  to  meet  urgent 
research  needs  over  tlie  amounts  re- 
quested In  the  budget.  The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  full  Ust  of  projects  shown  on 
pages  20  and  21  of  the  House  committee 
report. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  Increase  of  $4,230,000  by  adding 
$1,230,000  over  the  House  bill  for  these 
several  projects.  The  complete  listing  ap- 
pears on  pages  13  to  17  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  committee  also  acted  on  a  num- 
ber of  additional  projects  not  covered 
In  the  House  report.  The  detailed  listing 
appears  on  pages  19  to  21  of  the  report.  A 
total  Increase  of  $2,979,800  over  the 
House  bill  and  the  budget  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  these  several  Items.  Of 
this  amount  $2,184,800  Is  recommended 
to  complete  the  construction  of  previ- 
ously authorized  research  facilities  on 
the  scale  planned  to  conduct  the  en- 
larged research  program  when  funds 
were  originally  appropriated. 

In  summary,  the  committee  recom- 
mendations for  research  reflect  a  net 
increase  of  $6,371,800  over  the  budget 
estimate,  $7,767,300  over  the  House  bill 
and  S7, 357,300  over  funds  available  for 
1967. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  RESEARCH 

For  a  number  of  years  the  committee 
has  generally  adhered  to  acceleration  of 
soil  and  water  research  In  accordance 
with  the  priority  listing  furnished  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department  sev- 
eral years  ago,  pursuant  to  Senate  Doc- 
ument 59.  In  the  pending  bill  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  planning 


funds  for  two  additional  stations  be 
provided.  These  are  priority  Nos.  26  and 
27,  as  shown  in  the  complete  listing 
printed  in  the  committee  hearings  on 
pages  227  to  237.  Those  listings  reflect  the 
priority  fixed  by  Senate  Document  No.  59. 

The  facilities  and  amounts  referred  to 
are  $45,000  recommended  for  planning 
an  addition  to  the  facility  at  Orono, 
Maine,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000  and 
$50,000  for  planning  an  addition  to  the 
facility  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000. 

Each  year  the  committee  has  been 
petitioned  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
by  others  to  add  funds  for  these  various 
facilities.  In  the  absence  of  the  budget 
estimates  from  the  Department  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  program  in  a  i  lore  con- 
certed fashion,  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  add  one  or  two  projects  each  year 
or  so.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Members  who  are 
interested  in  these  projects  in  their 
patience  In  the  procedure  which  the  com- 
mittee has  been  forced  to  follow  in  the 
absence  of  a  budget  request  to  proceed  In 
an  orderly  fashion  on  this  very  impor- 
tant type  of  research  activity. 

I  might  add  there  were  three  Senators 
in  particular  who  had  very  meritorious 
projects  which  we  would  like  to  have 
granted  and  which  are  ready  for  ad- 
vanced planning  or  construction,  but 
they  did  not  come  within  the  top  prior- 
ities we  are  following.  We  will  have  to 
reach  them  at  a  later  date.  The  Senators 
affected  were  gracious  enough  to  tmder- 
stand  the  situation  and  approve  it. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH   AND  EXTENSION 

The  committee  has  included  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  funds  requested  for 
payments  to  States  for  cooperative  re- 
search under  the  Hatch  Act  formula,  and 
for  the  cooperative  extension  work  under 
the  Smith-Lever  formula. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $56,- 
039,000  for  payments  to  States  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  an  Increase  of  $1,101,000  over 
the  estimate  for  pay  adjustment  and 
$4,926,000  over  1967. 

An  appropriation  of  $83,917,500  is  rec- 
ommended for  payments  to  States  for 
cooperative  extension  work  under  the 
Smith-Lever  formula.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $2,000,000  over  the  House  for  pay  com- 
parability adjustment  and  the  estimate 
and  an  Increase  of  $5,265,000  over  1967. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  1968 
budget  request  did  not  repeat  the  efforts 
of  a  year  ago  to  reduce  the  amounts 
available  for  these  important  cooperative 
programs  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  For  several  years  the  committee 
has  been  obliged  to  provide  an  increment 
of  increase  over  the  budget  and  over  the 
amount  provided  in  the  other  body  to  be 
directed  toward  pay  comparability  ad- 
justments for  the  Federal  share  of  com- 
pensation received  by  workers  paid  In  the 
past  from  Hateh  fvmds  and  Smith-Lever 
funds. 

The  committee  believes  that  Federal 
budgetary  officials  should  recognize  this 
to  be  a  Federal  responsibility  and  include 
in  the  budget  estimate  an  increment  for 
pay  comparability  adjustments  for  these 
two  programs  in  the  year  following  the 


enactment  of  pay  increases  for  Federal 
workers. 

CONSL-MER    AND    WELFARE    PROGRAMS 

I  Will  now  deal  briefly  with  one  seg- 
ment of  the  bill  which  deals  almost  en- 
tirely with  consumer  protective  and  wel- 
fare programs  administered  by  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  These 
programs  include  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  the  special  milk  program, 
school  lunch  program,  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  committee  has 
recommended  the  full  budget  estimate 
for  the  consumer  protective  programs  in 
the  amount  of  $89,522,000,  an  Increase 
of  $512,000  over  the  House  and  $3,450,- 
000  over  1967.  The  principal  increase  is 
for  accelerated  work  in  connection  with 
meat  and  poultry  Inspection  which  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Increased  size  of  both  the 
meat  and  poultry  Industries. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGRAM 

In  dealing  with  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram the  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  of  $235,825,000  for  1968  and  this 
total  does  include  $45,000,000  by  trans- 
fer from  section  32  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foods  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended.  The 
Congress  In  recent  years  has  authorized 
modifications  and  additions  to  school 
lunch  and  feeding  programs.  For  the 
regular  school  lunch  program  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  total  avail- 
able of  $218,575,000  for  1968.  This  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $9,705,000  over 
1967  for  cash  payments  to  States  under 
the  regular  formula  and  reinstates  $12,- 
440.000  denied  in  the  House  bill  for  com- 
modity procurement  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  Increase  of  $9,705,000  over 
1967  continues  an  average  Federal  con- 
tribution of  5  cents  per  lunch  to  meet 
the  estimated  increase  in  lunches  esti- 
mated to  be  served  next  year.  The  coun- 
try Is  fortunate  In  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren  increases  each  year 
and  we  have  to  take  that  Into  account  in 
this  important  program. 

The  Hou.se  bill  provided  $187,000,000, 
which  would  have  raised  the  Federal 
contribution  to  an  estimated  S'i  cents 
per  lunch.  While  the  committee  was 
sympathetic  to  this  objective,  It  felt  also 
It  owed  some  responsibility  to  finance 
the  new  school  programs  which  had  been 
authorized  in  recent  years  as  described  in 
detail  In  the  Committee  Report  No.  395 
on  pages  38  and  39. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recom- 
mended total  for  these  new  programs  Is 
$17,250,000,  as  compared  to  $7,750,000  In- 
cluded in  the  House  approved  bill.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  $9,500,000  over 
the  House  bill,  but  Is  still  $7,550,000  un- 
der the  budget  estimate  for  these  new 
special  assistance  feeding  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  a  breakfast  and  other 
feeding  assistance  to  children  not  now 
reached  In  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  handling  of  the  school 
lunch  programs  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  regular  program  and  make  a  modest 
start  on  the  new  special  assistance  feed- 
ing programs,  which  are  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  children  who  do  not 
get  adequate  food  at  home. 
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SPECIAL     MU.K    PROGRAM 


The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  budget  estimate  oi"  $104,000,000  for 
the  payments  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram which  is  the  amount  carried  in  tlie 
House  bill.  The  committee  ha.s  funded 
this  amount  by  direct  appropriations 
from  the  general  revenue  fund  rather 
than  to  derive  the  $104,000,000  from  .sec- 
tion 32  permanent  authorization  Au- 
thorization for  the  special  milk  pioi;:ain 
specifies  that  appropriations  be  from  tlie 
general  revenue  fund  The  committee 
action  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing what  It  considers  to  be  a  misu.se  of 
section  32  funds  wliich  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  surplus  removal,  and  with 
special  application  to  perishable  com- 
modities which  are  not  price  supported. 

VO*   THE    FtiOD    STAMt"    PROGRAM 

In  this  same  connection,  namely  the 
misuse  of  section  32  fund.s — and  I  call 
particular  attention  to  this— tlie  budwet 
request  proposed  that  $195,000,000  be 
made  available  for  fi.scal  1968.  all  of 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  section  32 
This  program  is  clearly  classified  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  as  a  welfare  pro- 
gram and  should  be  financed  by  regular 
and  direct  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund,  rather  tlian  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  from  section  32 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  other  body, 
no  fimds  were  Included  for  the  food 
stamp  program  The  House  recommenda- 
tion of  $175,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
section  32  permanent  authorization  plus 
$20,000,000  reappropriation  was  stricken 
on  a  point  of  order. 

The  action  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  $172,500,000  by  direct  ap- 
propriation and  $22,500,000  by  reappro- 
priation, thus  providing  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $195,000,000. 

The  two  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  special  milk  program  and 
for  the  food  stamp  program  provide  ap- 
propriated funds  In  lieu  of  transfers  from 
section  32  funds,  and  although  they  In- 
crease the  bill  by  $276,500,000  over  the 
estimate,  this  does  not  change  at  all  the 
rate  of  spending  proposed  in  the  budget 
estimates. 

In  other  words,  the  budget  proposes 
that  these  Important  needs  be  met  out  of 
the  special  agricultural  fund  so  that  they 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  budget  The 
committee  feels  that  the  special  agricul- 
tural fimd  should  be  used  as  provided 
by  the  law  creating  it.  and  that  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund  should  meet  these  very 
Important  needs  as  required  by  legisla- 
tion pcused  to  authorize  those  programs. 

COMMODITT      CREDIT      CORPORATION      REIMBtTRSE- 
.MENT     M'l'Rf>I'RlAT10.NS 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  principal  In- 
crease over  the  estimates  recommended 
by  the  committee  results  from  the  rec- 
ommendation to  appropriate  the  full 
amoimt  of  realized  losses  for  the  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  1966. 
Thui,  the  committee  has  recommended 
a  reimbursement  appropriation  of  $2,- 
984.856.389.  an  Increase  of  $1,584,856,389 
over  the  $1,400,000,000  requested  In  the 
budget  estimate  and  approved  by  the 
House. 

Senators  will  recall  the  efforts  I  have 
made  since  becommg  chairman  of  the 


subcommittee  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
reimbur.sement  appropriations  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  in- 
tended by  law  going  back  to  Public  Law 
312,  approved  March  20,  1954.  This  act. 
which  increased  the  twrrowing  authority 
of  the  Corporation,  also  embodied  the 
.so-called  Williams  amendment  requiring 
that  the  impaired  capital  structure  of 
the  Corporation  be  restored  in  the  future 
by  appropriations  rather  than  through 
cancellation  of  notes.  This  act  w  as  subse- 
quently amended  by  Publir  law  87-155. 
approved  April  17.  1961.  which  simply 
provided  for  reimbur.sement  of  net 
realized  lo.sses  with  appropriated  funds 
rather  than  through  cancellation  of 
note.s  It  was  an  updating  of  Public  Law 
312 

.After  the  handling  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  in  fi.scal  1963.  I  insisted 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  restore  the 
capital  .structure  of  the  Corporation  on 
a  retjular  ba.sls,  as  mtended  by  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  incorporated  in  Public 
Law  312,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
87-135. 

Thus,  in  reporting  the  appropriations 
bill  for  fi.scal  1966  on  my  motion  in  the 
committee,  the  full  amount  of  the  lo.ss 
for  fi.scal  1963  totaling  S3  226.800.000 
was  included  m  the  bill  This  tepre.sented 
an  increase  of  $926, 800. not)  over  the 
budget  estimate  While  the  bill  was  in 
conference  a  supplemental  estimate  was 
received  from  the  President  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million  and  the  con- 
ference committee  then  agreed  to  the 
revised  estimate  and  appropriated  $2.- 
800  million  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  lo.s.ses 
of  fiscal  1965 

Mr  President,  later.  I  will  show  what 
has  happened  each  year  following  since 
that  time  We  have  made  a  little  prog- 
ress each  year  We  have  put  the  Corpo- 
ration on  a  sound  and  current  fiscal 
basis,  provided  the  appropriation  this 
year  can  be  passed  covering  the  non- 
reimbursed lo.ss  for  1966,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  unreimbursed  item  of 
$1,057  million  for  the  year  1961.  We  have 
not  reimbursed  the  CCC  for  that  loss  as 
yet  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  that  It  Is  only 
fair  to  the  public  that  this  Item  be 
sh''>wn  in  full  each  year  Tliere  is  no 
blame  to  affix  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  having  this  large  deficit. 
It  Ls  simply  carrying  out  the  laws  which 
we  have  pa.ssed  Without  restoration  of 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  each  year,  we  do  not 
have  the  full  borrowing  power  available: 
wp  do  not  have  a  clear  statement  of 
what  the  deficit  has  been  and  what  was 
the  full  amount  of  busine.ss  transacted 
for  the  year  before;  and  we  do  not  fol- 
low exis'ing  law  Our  committee  has  felt 
that  it  is  fair  to  all  concerned,  especially 
to  the  farming  community,  that  exist- 
ing law  be  fully  carried  out  in  this  re- 
gp-fi 

The  conference  report  No  1186.  dated 
October  20.  1965,  accompanying  HR 
8370.  the  Agricultural  .Appropriation  Act 
for  1966.  on  page  11.  states  as  follows: 

The  conferees  are  of  thie  opinion  that  fu- 
ture budget  estimates  for  reimbursement 
appropriations  for  net  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  In- 
clude the  full  amount  of  the  realized   losses 


for  any  fiscal  year  as  reflected  In  the  ac- 
counts and  shown  In  the  report  of  the  fl. 
nanclal  condition  of  such  corporation  as  of 
the  close  of  business  of  such  fiscal  year. 

At  that  ix)int,  I  thought  that  there 
was  general  agreement  in  Congress  and, 
hopefully,  with  the  executive  branch, 
that  futuio  budget  estimates  for  this 
important  item  would  be  submitted  in 
the  full  amount  as  intended  by  law  and 
as  promptly  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  losses  w'ere  realized 
as  IS  possible  under  our  Federal  budget- 
ing and  appropriating  process.  A  year 
ago  I  was  plea.sed  to  note  that  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  1967  requesting  the 
lart-e  .sum  of  $3,555,855,000  included  the 
full  amount  of  the  realized  loss  for  fiscal 
H>63  m  the  amount  of  53,048.020,744  plus 
the  balance  of  the  1964  loss  in  the 
amount  of  $507,834,256.  Thus,  upon  the 
processing  of  the  appropriations  bill  a 
year  ago.  the  arrears  in  the  losses  of  the 
cori)Tration  were  all  cleaned  up  except 
for  the  balance  of  $1,057,000,000  of  un- 
reimbursed lo.ss  incurred  during  fiscal 
1961  I  was  plea.sed  to  note  this  improved 
situation  a  year  aso  when  I  presented 
the  committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  as  floor  manager  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1967. 

I  !nu.-it  .'^ay.  that  the  Department  of 
Agrii  iiltuie  has  sought  to  carry  out  it.s 
aarcemenc  with  us  by  recommending  that 
the  full  amount  of  the  deficit  for  1966 
be  included  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968  The  responsibility  for  the  reduc- 
tion to  $1,4  billion  for  this  item,  as  shown 
in  the  budget,  is  in  no  sense  chargeable 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but 
reflecUs  instead  what  I  think  is  a  mis- 
taken effort  on  the  part  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  make  the  budget  look  smaller 
than  It  Is,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resto- 
rations of  this  loss  for  1966  will  not  mean 
the  expenditure  of  a  .single  nickel  be- 
cause the  money  has  already  been  spent 
in  1966,  It  is  simply  a  restoration  as  re- 
quired by  law  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
deficit  shown  for  the  last  completed  year 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  the  conmalttee  at  the  \x- 
ginning  of  the  hearings,  I  examined  him 
very  closely  on  this  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  appropriations  request  of  the  De- 
partment had  been  cut  by  approximately 
$2  billion  in  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress,  but  the  spending  budget  of  the 
Department  was  moving  slightly  upward 
so  the  public  could  gain  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  fiscal  picture  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  During  this  hear- 
ing, I  elicited  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr  Freeman,  the  fact  that  as 
head  of  that  executive  department  he 
had  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  authority  to  Include  In  the  budget 
estimate  for  1968  the  full  amount  of  the 
1966  loss  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier, 
as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  1961  loss  of 
$1,057,000,000,  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  committee  has  received  coopera- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  officials  of  that  Department  In  Its 
efforts  to  bring  the  reirnbursement  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  a  current  basis  as  In- 
tended by  law. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  there  are  other 
things  which  we  will  be  able  to  say  to- 
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morrow,  but  I  want  to  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  friend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  who, 
I  must  say  for  the  Record,  has  been  of 
enormous  help  on  this  bill,  not  only  in 
attending  the  hearings,  which  have  been 
long  and  exhaustive  and  are  reflected  by 
the  very  comprehensive  hearings,  which 
are  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator,  but  also 
in  the  preliminaries  to  the  markup  in 
subcommittee,  in  the  markup  in  sub- 
committee, and  in  the  markup  in  full 
committee  he  has  been  highly  cooper- 
ative. I  want  that  statement  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Record,  and  also  this 
statement:  Since  I  have  served  on 
this  subcommittee,  there  has  never  been 
any  partisanship  or  pohtics  in  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  I  think  there  are 
just  as  many  friends  of  agriculture  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  committee  as 
there  are  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have 
all  worked  together  to  see  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  properly 
funded. 

There  are  many,  many  items  in  this 
lengthy  bill.  The  printed  rejxjrt  is  some 
67  pages,  which  I  commend  to  the  ex- 
amination of  every  Senator  as  to  any 
item  which  may  be  of  special  interest  to 
him.  The  hearings  are  over  2,000  pages 
in  length. 

I  just  want  it  to  appear  in  the  Record 
that  both  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee, will  be  glad  to  be  interrogated 
as  to  any  Item  in  the  bill,  because  there 
are  matters  in  this  bill  affecting  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  affecting  not 
only  agriculture  but  many  foreign  activi- 
ties, such  as  those  covered  by  Public 
Law  480,  and  many  social  and  welfare 
activities  such  as  those  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  statement. 

The  bill  Is  a  very  complex  one.  It  is 
easily  understandable  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  want  to  have  ex- 
planations of  certain  portions  of  the  bill, 
and  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide them. 

I  am  glad  to  relinquish  the  floor  now 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmilttee  and  its  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee for  approximately  9  years.  I 
thought,  through  those  years,  I  had 
achieved  some  familiarity  with  the 
scope,  complexity  and  extent  of  a  bill 
covering  such  a  large  part  of  our  total 
appropriations.  But  then,  early  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  I  became  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  tried  to  attend 
as  many  meetings  as  I  could  and  I  at- 
tended most  of  them,  I  believe.  This 
experience  Impressed  me  even  more  as 
to  the  nature  and  coverage  of  the  bill 
and  Its  tremendous  importance  to  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  also  impressed,  all  over  again, 
with  the  capability  and  the  competence 


and  the  imfailing  courtesy  of  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
know,  from  firsthand  observation,  of 
his  dedication  and  complete  fairness  in 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation's 
farmers.  Many  times  there  are  conflict- 
ing claims  as  to  priorities  among  differ- 
ent geographical  areas  or  as  among 
groups  that  have  to  do  with  one  crop  or 
another  or  one  activity  or  another  in 
this  great  field.  Certainly  the  devotion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  this  dif- 
ficult task  of  conducting  such  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  examination  of  the 
administration's  budget  requests  is  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  congressional 
responsibility.  I  want  to  pay  him  a  trib- 
ute which  I  truly  and  sincerely  feel. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
tremendous  people  to  work  with — all  of 
them — but  I  want  to  especially  comment 
on  another  member,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1,  who 
for  years  was  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  stepped  down 
earlier  this  year  to  assiune  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  rep- 
resents the  product  of  this  painstaking 
review  and  it  represents  also  the  best 
judgment  of  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  amoimt  of  the  bill  is  $6,782,000,- 
000,  in  roimd  niunbers.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  a  little  over  $2  billion  over  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  is  $1,761,000,000 
over  the  budget  requests,  but  it  is  also 
$240  million  under  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
conunittee  was  responsible  and  that  it 
represented  our  best  judgment.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  budget  from 
this  body  will  be  a  little  over  $2  billion 
more  than  what  the  House  had  approved, 
we  are  not  budget  busters.  We  have  acted 
responsibily  in  the  face  of  mounting  ex- 
penditures brought  about  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  principal  itan  In  the  Senate  in- 
crease is  $1,584,000,000,  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fully  for 
its  net  realized  losses,  or  the  cost  of  the 
Nation's  farm  programs,  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  actual  losses  were  $2,984,000,000. 
The  budget  request  was  $1,400,000,000 
to  apply  on  those  1966  losses.  The  other 
body  allowed  that  amount.  The  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  add  enough  to  the  $1,400,- 
000,000  to  make  up  the  entire  amount  of 
the  net  realized  losses.  The  actual  losses 
were  $2,984,000,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  whether 
we  allow  the  $1.4  billion  or  $2,984  billion 
or  nothing  at  all.  it  would  not  affect  the 
expenditures  which  have  already  been 
incurred  in  this  Item.  This  Is  a  bookkeep- 
ing transfer  from  one  account  to  another 
for  which  we  ask  the  addition  of  $1,585,- 
000,000. 

Not  only  does  this  item  not  represent 
any  actual  expenditure — I  refer  to  the 
addition — but,  more  Importantly,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  clear  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-155. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  law  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
use  of  our  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  Public  Law 
87-155  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PuBMC  Law  87-155 
An  act  to  authorize  annual  appropriation  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  net  realized  losses  sustained  during 
ally  fiscal  year  in  lieu  of  annual  appropria- 
tions to  restore  capital  impairment  based 
on  annual  Treasury  appraisals,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-l,  2),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  Its  net  realized  loss  incurred 
during  such  fiscal  year,  as  reflected  in  Its  ac- 
counts and  shown  In  Its  report  of  Its  finan- 
cial condition  as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year.  Reimbursement  of  net  realized  loss 
shall  be  with  appropriated  funds,  as  pro- 
vided herein,  rather  than  through  the  can- 
cellation of  notes. 

Sec.  3,  In  the  event  the  accounts  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reflect  a  net 
realized  gain  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  such  net  realized  gain  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 
Approved  August  17,  1961. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
debate  the  bill  further  tomorrow,  we  ex- 
pect that  an  amendment  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  it  will  be  debated. 

It  is  in  compliance  with  the  law,  but 
also  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  steps  the 
Senate  took  when  It  passed  yesterday,  by 
a  vote  of  92  to  0,  a  truth-ln-lending  bill. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  could  call  this  a 
truth-in-budgeting  bill,  by  which  we 
could  face  the  people  of  America  and 
say,  "This  is  bad  news,  in  a  way,  finan- 
cially, but  it  is  news  to  which  you  are 
entitled,  and  it  follows  from  a  law  which 
was  passed  in  1961,"  to  which  I  referred 
a  while  ago. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  discussed  thoroughly  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  so-called  Williams  amend- 
ment. We  went  into  the  matter  in  depth, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  proper  budgeting 
and  appropriations  procedures.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  he  has  stated.  He  had 
formed  that  conclusion  in  his  mind,  and 
had  acted  upon  it  for  the  last  5  or  6 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
My  recollection  is  that  I  have  joined  him 
in  every  one  of  those  conclusions  in  pre- 
vious years.  I  certainly  want  to  support 
his  position  in  that  regard  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has,  indeed,  not  only  joined  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  but  joined  the  full 
membership  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  previous  years,  as  he  has  this 
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year.  In  Inslstinsr,  first,  that  the  law  be 
obeyed;  second,  that  fair  and  decent 
budgeting  be  followed;  third,  that  the 
public  be  apprised  of  the  actual  amount 
of  the  defUiit,  because  that  is  informa- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled:  and  fourth, 
that  the  capital  structure  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  be  restored. 
so  that  it  will  be  strong  again,  with  full 
borrowing  power. 

It  receives  its  funds  from  the  Treasurj' 
by  borrowing;  and  without  restoration,  it 
does  not  have  the  same  borrowiriE;  power. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
through  three  experiences  in  the  past  in 
which  we  have  had  to  Increase  the  total 
borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  due  largely  to  poor 
bookkeeping  and  poor  budgeting  proce- 
dure prior  to  that  time.  We  are  endeav- 
oring to  keep  the  corporation  In  good 
financial  shape  and  on  a  current  basis. 

Before  I  take  my  seat.  I  express  my 
very  deep  gratitude  for  the  kind  remarks 
the  Senator  has  made  about  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  verification  of  this  fact: 
When  the  $2,985  million  Ls  provided— if 
It  la  provided,  as  I  hope  It  will  be — will 
the  slate  then  be  clean,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1961.  when  there  were 
net  realized  losses  of  $1,057  million? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  in  one  small  particular.  There 
were  more  net  realized  losses  than  that 
amount  In  fiscal  1961.  but  the  excess  over 
$1,057  million  was  restored. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  balance,  or 
the  deficit  which  was  not  restored,  was 
$1,057  million. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  was  a  partial 
r&toratlan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  If  we  pass  this  bUl 
as  reported,  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
under  exlst'ng  law  is  $14,500  million, 
will  be  fully  restored,  except  for  the 
$1,057  million  not  yet  restored  out  of  the 
1961  budget.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention,  for  the 
record,  so  as  to  advise  other  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  complete  accounting 
covering  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  1966.  and 
showing  the  source  of  the  deficits  which 
we  are  trying  to  restore  In  full,  will  ap- 
pear on  pages  676  and  677  of  the  printed 
hearing  record  of  our  committee,  so  that 
any  Senator  who  Ls  Interested  may  ad- 
vise himself  there  as  to  the  source  of 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  will  be  a  valuable 
reference.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  pro- 
viding It. 

The  second  Increase  of  size  made  by 
the  committee  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
the  ao-ealled  section  32  funds.  The 
chairman  has  already  referred  to  the 
matter  briefly,  but  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis, I  wish  to  repeat  the  salient  facts 
on  it 

For  two  programs,  the  special  milk 
and  food  stamp  programs,  we  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  request — $104  million  for  the 
milk  and  $195  million  for  the  food 
stamps — be  provided  by  regular  and  di- 
rect approprlatlona.  except  that  in  the 


case  of  food  stamps,  S22. 500.000  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  reappropriation  of  prc/i- 
ou-sly  appropriated  funds  which  were 
not  expiended  by  the  Department. 

In  all.  these  Increases  added  to  the 
bill  $276,500,000  over  the  estimate,  but 
this  does  not  change  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing: proposed  in  the  budpet  by  1  cent. 

The  committee  action  merely  indi- 
cated that  we  do  not  condone  the  mis- 
use of  section  32  funds  for  activities 
which  Con:jress  did  not  authorize.  Re- 
sort was  had.  of  course,  to  ueneral  funds 
for  that  purpose,  as  should  properly  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  is  always  taken  in  our  subcommit- 
tee on  agricultural  ro.searcli.  All  of  us 
are  convinced  that  it  is  essential  this 
vital  research  procrram  have  continuity 
and  that  we  follow  it  up  with  dilicence. 
We  know  future  prospects  are  for  a 
world  that  will  be  .short  of  food.  All  of 
us  are  also  aware  that  a^'ricultural  re- 
search does  not  lend  it.self  and  Is  not 
susceptible  to  being  a  crash  program.  We 
cannot  wait  until  the  evil  day  arrives. 
Mother  Nature  does  not  work  like  that. 
We  mit;ht  be  able  to  inotilute  a  cra.sh 
program  to  make  niLssilcs.  projectiles,  or 
computers;  but  Mother  Nature  has  a 
very  unrelenting  timetable.  So.  therefore. 
we  have  spent  considerable  time  to  see 
that  there  is  a  proper  allocation  of  the 
funds  within  an  acceptable  total  for 
these  research  projects. 

Wisely,  years  ago — and  the  present 
chairman  of  the  sutKommittee  was  a 
part  of  It — there  was  establls'-ed  a  sort 
of  priority  in  many  of  these  areas.  Such 
as  soil  and  water  research  which  we  felt 
was  a  good  priority.  That  was  under  the 
chairmanship.  I  believe,  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russku.1.  We 
have  adhered  to  that  schedule,  and  It 
has  been  well  that  we  have  had  that 
schedule  to  follow.  It  sometimes  requires 
the  fortitude  of  a  Horatio  at  the  Bridge 
for  the  chairman  to  stand  guard  and  see 
that  it  Is  held  inviolate,  but  I  must  .say 
that  while  he  Is  firm,  he  Is  always  courte- 
ous and  fair.  I  do  believe  that  policy  has 
paid  tremendous  dividend.s  toward  an 
intelligent  and  loslcal  pursual  of  this 
agricultural  research  program,  which  Is 
many  faceted  and  complicated. 

In  further  pursuit  of  this  objective  of 
truth  in  budgeting.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  a  subject 
which  for  years  has  been  very  close  to 
the  heart  and  the  declarations  of  our 
esteemed  fellow  Senator,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YottncI. 
Each  year,  he  forcefully  points  out  that 
the  farmer  gets  the  dickens,  sometimes 
from  the  press,  sometimes  from  others, 
for  having  the  benefit  of  these  tremen- 
dous agricultural  appropriations.  But 
the  facts  are.  and  It  should  be  widely 
circulated,  that  there  are  many  parts  of 
this  appropriation  which  go  to  programs 
other  than  for  the  farmer. 

The  subcommittee  staff  has  prepared 
an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  charged  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  which  clearly  provide  bene- 
fits to  commerce,  to  businessmen,  and  to 
the  general  public.  They  total  a  tremen- 
dous sum. 


There  are  other  programs  which  are 
predominately  for  the  stabilization  of 
farm  Income,  but  which  also  benefit 
other  purposes.  The  breakdown,  which 
I  believe  the  highly  competent  clerk  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Raymond  Scha- 
fer,  prepared — and  I  must  say  it  is  very 
well  done — does  enable  an  analysis  of 
the  budget  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining 
Just  how  many  of  these  billions  go  to  the 
farmers  and  how  many  of  these  billions 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  population  and 
other  Govenunent  activities 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tab- 
ulation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  item  In  which  a  reduction  was 
made  by  the  committee.  That  has  to  do 
with  the  authority  extended  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates. 

The  budfjet  had  provided  for  $800  mil- 
lion as  a  top  authorization.  The  other 
body  approved  that  sum. 

I  tiled  to  get  it  reduced  to  S600  million, 
but  was  not  successful.  However,  we  did 
reduce  the  amount  in  committee  to  $700 
million. 

My  interest  in  Uils  matter  stems  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. Public  Law  89-429,  was  passed  in 
May  of  1966,  it  was  amended  at  my  in- 
sistence to  require  each  department  to 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
at  least  every  2  years  to  seek  authoriza- 
tion to  participate  In  the  program. 

The  first  time  this  authority  was 
utilized  was  for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  come  to  us  saying:  "We 
want  authority  uiidcr  this  act  to  sell  up 
to  S800  million  worth  of  these  certifi- 
cates." 

Of  course,  any  such  authorization  shall 
remain  available  only  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  It  Is  granted  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  the  necessity  to  come 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  did  not  vote  for  that  act  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  act, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  our  statute  law.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  If  it  were  a  part  of  our 
statute  law  It  should  be  brought  as 
clearly  within  our  appropriation  proce- 
dures as  possible  so  that  Congress  would 
be  authorizing  the  sale  of  these  certifi- 
cates. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  that  pro- 
cedure is  being  followed,  and  while  I 
would  have  been  more  pleased  If  they 
had  lowered  the  amount  still  further,  I 
am  grateful  that,  although  It  was  not  a 
half  a  loaf,  at  least  a  slice  of  that  bread 
came  my  way. 

Thus,  the  Senate  Committee  has  au- 
thorized a  $700  million  authorization  for 
these  participation  sales.  This  Is  $100 
million  less  than  the  action  of  the  other 
body  and  the  budget  estimate,  but  $100 
million  more  than  was  available  and 
subscribed  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  again  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  an- 
other Job  well  done,  and  I  hope  as  we 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  that  we  wUl  listen  well 
to  his  wise  counsel  because  every  one  of 
the  decisions  made  in  the  final  text  of 
the  pending  bill  Is  the  result  of  his  close 
e.xamlnatlon,  careful  discussion,  and 
s:>ber  judgment.  | 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Budget  expenditures  for  programs  in  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    but    which    clearly 
provide    benefits    to  consumers,    business- 
men, and  the  general  public 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Budget  expenditures  for  programs  in  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture    but   which   clearly 
provide  benefits  to  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public — Continued 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


CCC  price-support  and  related 
programs—Continued 
Cotton  equalization  payments.. 
National  Wool  Act  program 


Programs  having  foreign  relations 
and  defense  aspects 

Sales  ol  agriculturalcommodl- 
lies  lor  roreign  currencies 
(title  I.  Public  Law  480).      _ 

Sales  ol  agricultural  commodi- 
ties lor  dollars  on  credit 
term  (title  I,  Putilic  La* 
480) 

Commodities  and  other  costs  m 
connection  with  donations 
abroad  (title  II,  Public  Law 
480) 

Translei  of  bartered  materials 
to  supplemental  stockpile 

Donations  ot  dairy  products  to 
armed  services  and  others. 

Total - 


1966 


1967 
esti- 
mated 


1968 
esti- 
mated 


Total 

Cropland     adjustment     program 

(adjustment  payments) 

Conservation  reserve  program — 

Sugar  Act  program 

Salaries  and  expenses  lor  above 
programs 


1,138 


233 


413 


Food  distribution  programs 
(domestic): 
Commodities  distributed  to  tlie 

needy  and  others . .   

Food  stamp  program 

School  lunch  program 

Special  milk  program 


ToUI. 


RCA  and  FHA  repayable  loans: 

REA  loans 

Proposed  legislation  tor  credit 
of  receipts  to  programs  and 
lor  supplemental  financing. 

FHA  loans 

Sale  ol  participation  certilicates 

in  FHA  direct  loans.. 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  above 
programs..  


26 


1,819 


233 
69 

197 
97 


5% 


984 


315 


410 
33 


1,742 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


1966 


332 
36 


1,211 


ISl 
88 

155 


1,605 


5.949 


1967 
esti- 
mated 


1968 
esti- 
mated 


25 
37 


1,508 

49 
141 
88 

167 


1,953 


5,751 


42 


1,543 

82 

125 
90 

176 


2.016 


6,047 


906 


399 


494 
27 


1.826 


328 
138 
213 
104 


783 


365 
193 
243 
104 


905 


361 


Total. 


Long-range  programs  lor  the  im- 
provement ol  agricultural  and 
natural  resources: 

Forestry 

AgrKUltural  and  lorestry 
research.  

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control 

Soil  and  water  resource  protec- 
tion and  development: 
Agricultura  conservation  pro- 
gram     

Allother 

Cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion work 

Inspection  ol  commodities  and 
other  marketing  services 

Other 


125 


60 


546 


Total. 

Total. 


351 
221 


73 


252 
224 

90 

79 
93 


440 


-193 
-66 

-548 

65 


-302 


508 


-201 
-6 

-651 

77 


-285 


1.383 


401 
253 


80 


279 
277 


93 


91 
101 


338 
274 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  helpful  or  cooperative,  and 
certainly  no  one  could  have  been  more 
complimentary  than  he  has  just  been. 

He  and  I  do  not  always  agree  on  this 
question  of  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 

I  voted  for  that  bill.  I  felt  It  would  be 
similar  to  the  marshaling  of  assets  by  a 
private  business  when  It  got  In  rough 
going  If  the  Government  were  to  sell 
some  of  Its  good  paper,  but  always  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  Congress. 
We  are  certainly  exercising  that  direc- 
tion and  control  and,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  has  said,  we  are  now  dealing  with 
the  law  and  not  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  law  should  have  been 
passed. 

We  were  very  glad  to  arrive  at  an 
agreeable  sum  of  $700  million  which 
fixed  the  amount  of  sale  of  participation 
certificates  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  make  in  this  fiscal  year 
1968. 

I  think  there  Is  no  argument  of  any 
sort  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  record  will 
reflect  at  least  many  of  the  Items  in  the 
bill  that  our  colleagues  will  be  Interested 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jlly  12,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  has  shown 
us  His  glory  and  His  greatness,  and  we 
liave  heard  His  voice  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire;  we  have  seen  this  day  that 
God  does  talk  with  man  and  tliat  He 
lives. — Deuteronomy  5:  24. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  gift  of  a  new  day  fresh  from  Thy 
hand.  Help  us  to  use  these  hours  to  live 
cleanly,  to  labor  industriously,  to  love 
wisely,  and  to  keep  our  spirits  elevated  to 
high  levels  of  thought.  May  we  have  the 
strength  to  overcome  our  difficulties  and 
the  courage  to  carry  our  responsibilities 
with  honor  and  with  uplifted  hearts. 

Sustain  us  in  every  effort  to  make  a 
better  world  and  to  bring  good  will  to 
all  the  children  of  men.  In  the  midst  of 
this  day's  work  assure  us  of  Thy  pres- 
ence and  let  the  Ught  of  Thy  wisdom 
fall  upon  our  pathway.  In  Jesus'  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  5.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  In  connection  whh 
extension  of  credit. 


85     in. 


I  yield  the  floor. 


275 
279 

97 

84 
108 


1,575       1,585 


4,344       3.798       4.031 


Other  Programs  Which  Are  Pre- 

dominantly lor  Stabilijalion  ol 

Farm  Income,  but  Which  Also 

Benefit  Others 

CCC  price-support  and  related 

programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export. 

and  related  programs 

-1,157 

-1.660 

-705 

Storage,  handling  and  trans- 

portation expenses 

398 

213 

114 

Interest  expense  (net)    

278 

336 

309 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains 

842 

564 

245 

Wheat . 

38 

27 

Cotton    ,. 

116 

283 

303 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  grains 

431 

57 

-160 

915 
494 
274 

310 

Cotton.    ..                         

613 

Wheal  certificate  program 

312 

ADJOURNMENT  TO    10   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  imtil  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
July  13. 1967,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
SenateJuly  12, 1967: 

Interior 

David  StaUer  Black,  of  Washington,  to  jA 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Charlej/ 
P.  Luce.  ^ 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  12,  is  going  to  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  congressional  history,  for  today  for 
the  first  time  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  passed  a  resolution  disas- 
sociating Itself  from  my  remarks  about 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  been  here  many 
years,  and  you  know  what  an  unprece- 
dented action  this  is.  Now,  my  charges 
that  I  have  made  will  be  fully  aired. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  now  to 
discuss  them,  but  I  will  in  a  special  order 
when  this  session  Is  over.  I  would  point 
out  at  this  time  that  this  resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  are  members  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  so 
the  question  which  must  be  raised  is: 
Is  this  a  committee  of  the  House,  or  is 
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this  a  committee  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  to  speak 
on  this. 

THE    RIGHT    OP    FREE    SPEECH    IN 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ©"HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Is  without  any  precedent 
during  the  time  I  hav-e  served  In  the 
House.  I  think.  Indeed,  that  It  Is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  when  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  ques- 
tion the  activities  or  the  standing  of  a 
powerful  Washington  lobby  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  the  commit- 
tee on  which  he  serves  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion disassociating  themselves  from  his 
statements  and  characterizing  what  he 
said  as  a  "personal  attack."  This  con- 
stitutes an  inhibition  upon  the  right  of 
free  Inquiry  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
about  which  we  should  all  be  concerned. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  surprise  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  should  feel  called  upon  to 
take  such  action.  If  any  Member  dis- 
agrees with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  regarding  the  Farm 
Bureau,  he  has  this  forum  in  which  to 
state  his  disagreement.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very 
poor  precedent. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMIITEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL.    19M 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlnx>us  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  July  13,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bin. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiawAKl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLIPPORD    L.    ALEXANDER.    JR.:    A 
MERITED  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  hsis  named  an  outstanding 
young  Negro  American  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission — Clifford  Alexander.  Jr. 


Those  of  us  who  have  observed  Mr. 
Alexander's  performance  as  a  White 
House  aide  during  the  past  4  years,  know 
him  to  be  a  capable,  deduiated  and  effec- 
tive public  servant — wise  beyond  his 
years. 

I  firat  met  him  in  Brooklyn  some  years 
ago.  I  quickly  learned  to  respect  his 
ability  and  wide  knowledge.  He  has  a 
natural  knack  of  genuine  cooperation 
with  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  served  with  great 
distinction  as  Deputy  Special  Counsel  to 
the  President.  There  is  everj'  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  be  equally  as  effec- 
tive as  head  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander  knows  well  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  a  key  factor 
in  the  Negro's  quest  for  true  equal  rights 
In  the  United  States.  His  dedication  to 
this  cause  Is  beyond  question.  His  tact, 
good  sense,  and  experience  will  help  him 
to  fulfill  tlie  objective  of  tliis  vital  Com- 
mL^sion. 

I  wiiili  Mr.  Alexander  well.  He  is  as- 
Kuniiiig  a  difficult  post,  one  that  will  de- 
mand the  be5t  of  his  talents  and  abilities. 
He  wJl  be  in  the  vortex  of  the  struggle 
for  civil  rinhts — and  will  be  expected  to 
act  flrml>',  but  fairly,  to  all  concerned. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  the 
wisdom  of  tills  appointment.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  well  earned  the  President's 
confidence  and  respect.  His  appointmeiit 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  will  have 
a  key  role  to  play  In  the  progress  we  seek 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MLTIPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  once 
again  .shown  his  deep  interest  in  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans  by  nominating 
as  tlie  new  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  his 
own  Deputy  Special  Counsel,  Clifford  L. 
Alexander,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Those  who  know  Mr  Alexander  per- 
sonally, recognize  that  he  is  not  only  a 
highly  able  qualified  young  man  who 
has  already  served  liis  country  In  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  positions,  but  that 
he  is  also  a  warm  and  considerate  hu- 
man being 

Cliff  Alexander  is  one  of  those  new 
breed  of  young  men  who  enteied  public 
service  with  a  selfless  devotion  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  national  life  and 
stren:,'then  the  institutions  of  democratic 
life 

Tlie  President  made  a  fine  choice  when 
he  brought  Mr.  Alexander  to  the  White 
Hou.se  staff  some  3  o^  more  years  ago. 

He  has  now  made  another  excellent 
choice  In  naming  him  as  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commis.sion. 

This  nomination  is  not  only  a  gain  for 
equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights.  It  Is 
a  Kain  for  government  as  a  whole. 

We  welcome  Clifford  Alexander  to  his 
new  responsibilities,  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  the  future. 

And  we  compliment  the  President  on 
the  quality  of  his  apirolntmcnts. 


on  the  subject  matter  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alexander  as  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENER.\L  LEAVE 


KREMLIN  S  DETERMINATION  TO  BE- 
COME DOMINANT  POWER  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
relentless  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
rebuild  the  bellicose  spirit  and  warmak- 
Ing  potential  of  the  Arab  States  testifies 
to  the  Kremlin's  unabated  determination 
to  become  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Middle  East. 

At  this  very  minute,  Arab  leaders,  act- 
ing under  Soviet  advice,  may  be  conspir- 
ing in  Cairo  to  resume  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  while  Soviet  warships  lie  at 
anchor  in  Arab  ports  as  testimony  to 
Russian-Arab  solidarity.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  the  Arab  world  new  armies 
and  new  air  forces  are  being  trained  with 
modem  Soviet  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  made  Its  own  policies  in 
the  Middle  East  as  clear  as  they  might 
be  I  am  apprehensive  that  an  Arab  mis- 
calculation might  once  again  bring 
tragedy  down  on  their  heads,  but  with 
much  more  grievous  consequences  for  the 
entire  world.  If  such  a  tragedy  ensues 
from  the  current  Russian-Arab  machina- 
tions, it  will  be  the  Soviet  government 
that  is  to  blame. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Presi- 
dent must  speak  out  publicly  In  unmis- 
takable terms,  even  though  he  may  hafe 
done  so  privately,  that  this  country  will 
not  tolerate  a  resumption  of  Arab  at- 
grcsslon  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe  that 
our  Government  must  warn  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  most  solemn  fashion  that 
It  will  hold  the  Russian  policy  respon- 
sible if  there  Is  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
I  believe  that  President  Johnson  should 
convey  to  Premier  Kosygln  his  Intention 
to  thwart  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  over  the  Middle  East,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  Arab  puppets. 

The  Kremlin  is  mortgaging  Arab  lives 
and  fortunes  to  its  own  nefarious  policy 
designs.  We  must  make  It  clear  that  we 
will  not  con.sent  to  Israel's  defeat  to  sat- 
isfy Russian  ambitions.  The  situation 
is  now  growing  as  dangerous  as  it  was 
la.st  May.  Before  it  is  too  late,  the  Presi- 
dent must  caution  the  Russians  not  to 
lose  their  heads.  The  Soviets  aie  playing 
a  most  dangerous  game  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  Inform  them  that  they  cannot 
win. 


Mr.  MLXTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,    ^,       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Maryland?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  my  office 
with  constituents  during  the  vote  on 
H  R.  10805,  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  until 
1973  This  independent,  bipartisan  Com- 
mission has  made  many,  very  valuable 
contributions  to  furthering  the  cause  of 
racial  understanding  and,  therefore,  I 
am  strongly  In  favor  of  its  continuation. 


CONCENTRATION    OF    OUR    NAVAL 
STRENGTH  IN  ONE  PLACE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  in  the  July  4  issue  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  a  pic- 
ture of  six  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
harbor  and  shipyards  at  Long  Beach. 
One  nuclear  weapon  or  device  of  even 
small  dimensions,  delivered  by  air  or 
submarine  to  this  one  harbor,  would 
break  the  back  of  the  carrier  force  of  the 

U.S.  NavT. 

There  were  six  carriers  In  the  same 
harbor  early  in  1956.  At  that  time  I  spoke 
In  opposition  to  the  concentration  of 
carriers  in  this  fashion.  The  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Vinson,  also  spoke  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  kind  of  concentration  of 
our  naval  strength.  Although  the  Navy 
never  would  admit  it  was  wrong  In  con- 
centrating these  fighting  ships  in  one 
place,  I  thought  we  had  some  private 
assurance  that  this  would  not  occur 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Navy 
will  disperse  these  carriers  immediately 
and  that  such  a  concentration  will  never 
again  be  permitted  for  this  Is  an  open 
Invitation  to  another  Pearl  Harbor. 


ARAB-ISRAEL   SITUATION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Mrs. 
Sidney  C.  Shinbaum,  president.  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  vice  president.  National  Women's 
League  of  America,  call  on  me  to  express 
her  concern  over  the  Arab-Israel  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Accompanying 
her  were  Mrs.  Sol  Hertzog,  regional  pres- 
ident of  Hadassah  and  Mrs.  Abe  Walter, 
past  regional  president  of  Hadassah,  both 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  our  discussion,  I  asked  Mrs.  Shin- 


baum what  she  wanted  me,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  do  since  Congress  itself 
would  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  terms  of  any  armistice  or  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations,  nor 
would  Congress  have  much.  If  arvythlng. 
to  do  with  the  United  Nations  role  in 
premises,  and  based  on  prior  experiences, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  consult  with  the  Congress  as 
to  the  role  the  United  States  should  play 
in  bringing  about  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problems  confronting  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  Arab  States. 

I  was  given  a  list  of  five  points  that 
Mrs.  Shinbaum  feels  should  be  the  basis 
of  any  truce  or  permanent  armistice. 
These  five  points  are: 

First.  The  recognition  by  the  Arab  na- 
tions, once  and  for  all  time,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  right 
to  be  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

Second.  The  recognition  by  all  parties 
that  the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  constitute  an  international 
waterway. 

Third.  That  the  Suez  Canal  be  open  to 
Israel  vessels. 

Fourth.  That  the  Arab  nations  accord 
to  American  Jewish  business  firms  and 
Americans  of  Jewish  descent  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other 
Americans. 

Fifth.  That  Israel  and  her  warring 
neighbors  settle  the  details  of  peace  in 
face-to-face  confrontation. 

I  agree  that  these  points  are  sensible 
and  sound  and  should  certainly  be  the 
basis  of  any  settlement.  To  this  I  think 
it  should  be  added  that  the  entire  city  of 
Jerusalem  be  treated  as  a  single  unit 
with  ready  access  by  all  people  at  all 
times  and  that  it  should  never  again  be 
divided  by  any  boundaries,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  actions 
Israel  took  were  Justified  and  necessary 
for  its  preservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  it  had  been  left  up  to  some  of  our 
fuzzy  thinkers  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  United  Nations,  Israel  would 
have  continued  talking  until  Nasser  and 
the  other  Arab  nations  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  the  final  blow  which  might 
have  led  to  Nasser's  promised  annihila- 
tion of  Israel  as  a  people  and  a  state. 

The  courageous  people  of  Israel  should 
know  and.  Indeed,  all  people  should  know, 
that  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  United  Nations  reflects  the  unan- 
imous opinions  of  the  non-Jewish 
people— either  within  or  outside  of 
Congress. 

SUPPORT  FOR  ACnON  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  IN  SENDING  CARGO 
TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT  TO  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  action  of  President  John- 
son hi  sending  the  three  cargo  trans- 
port airplanes  to  the  Congo. 

■What    apparently    happened    in    the 


Congo  was  that  white  mercenary  mem- 
bers of  the  Congolese  Army  mutinied,  re- 
sulting in  racial  tensions  which  threat- 
ened not  only  to  jeopardize  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  people  in  the  Congo 
but  also  threatened  to  exacerbate  race 
relations  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

By  responding  to  the  request  of  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo  in  a 
very  limited  way,  I  believe  the  President 
has  helped  to  moderate  and  to  calm  the 
situation,  has  maintained  the  excellent 
relationship  which  we  have  with  the 
Central  Congolese  Government,  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  strong  and  durable 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  Africa. 

I  know  some  Members  fear  this  limited 
assistance  to  the  Central  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment may  possibly  be  the  beginning 
of  another  major  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  a  war  similar  to  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  a  close  examination  of  the 
realities  of  that  situation  would  sug- 
gest that  there  is  no  such  risk. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NA'nONAL   WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  673  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  678 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  20)  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall 
conUnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concltislon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  H.  use  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta],  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  678 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S.  20 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
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nnXUyriMl  water  resource  problems  and 
prosnuiui,  »nd  for  other  purposes. 

An  Ample  supply  of  good  quality  water 
1b  esaentlal  to  the  continuation  of  growth 
and  prosperity  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
ever-growing  water  needs  of  our  increas- 
ing population  and  our  expanding  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  must  be  met 
Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  con- 
servation and  more  efficient  use  Our 
overall  national  water  supply  is  not  dis- 
tributed In  a  way  to  meet  our  most  ur- 
gent requirements.  In  order  to  provide 
better  distribution  and  meet  the  needs 
where  they  develop,  we  must  give  con- 
sideration to  interbasln  transfers  and  to 
the  movement  of  water  over  long  dis- 
tances as  well  as  to  technological  ad- 
vances such  as  desalting,  weather  modi- 
fication, and  reuse  of  waste  water.  In  all 
areas  of  our  Nation,  even  m  areas  with 
adequate  quantities  of  water,  there  are 
serious  problems  because  of  floods  and 
pollution.  Thus.  a.s  the  water  require- 
ments of  this  Nation  continue  Co  increase 
rapidly  and  greater  and  'greater  demands 
are  placed  upon  tlie  available  supply, 
water  resource  management  problems 
are  becoming  more  c.implcx  and  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs  ha.s  be- 
cotne  a  matter  of  urgent  need 

S.  20  would  establish  a  seven-member 
National  Water  Commission  to  review 
national  water  resource  problems  and 
programs.  The  life  of  the  Commission  is 
limited  to  5  years  and  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  is  limited  to 
$5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  678  in  order  that  S  20 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  Just  made  by  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
SisKl.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  some  $5 
million — $5  million— for  5  years  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  these  seven  members 
of  this  Water  Commission  This  is  al- 
most $1  million  a  member  to  be  spent 
over  a  5-year  period  This  is  quite  costly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
cut  down  on  Government  expenditures 
If  we  are  ever  going  to  cut  down.  I  think 
we  had  better  start  now  I  hope  when  the 
committee  gets  to  considering  this  legis- 
lation, It  will  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
taxpayers  and  this  requested  $5  million 
to  be  spent  in  5  years  by  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission 

I  also  wish  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  these  seven  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed without  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  will 
all  come  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  the  President  sees  fit  to 
appoint  qualified  individuals  to  this 
Commission  If  It  is  created  and  will  not 
load  It  with  political  has-beens 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

MR.     DCWITT     WALLACr     WRITES    READEE'S    DIGEST 
ARTICLE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  that  Mr    DeWltt  Wal- 
lace, the  pipsqueak  of  Pleasantville,  has 
once  again  attacked  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  everj-  Member  of  this  House,  the 
President  of  tlie  United  State.s,  and  the 
entire  executive  arm  ol  the  Government. 
In  the  June  is.sue  of  his  personal  propa- 
ganda sheet,  the  Readers  Digest,  appears 
an  article  entitled    "Mike  Kirwan's  Bin 
Ditch  "  Not  content  with  his  advertised 
circulation  of  28  million  copies.  di.'>trib- 
uted    worldwide    in    14    lanruiaKes.    this 
publisher  olTers  reprints  at  his  usual  price 
of  10  for  50  ccnt.s    Mr    Wallace  must  be 
the  world's  most  brazen  propagandist  in 
askint:  deluded  readers  to  buy  and  pay  for 
his  lie.s  I  regret  to  .say  that  some  of  them 
must  fall  fnr  it.  because  I  have  received 
reprints  of  this  article  from  three  of  my 
500.000  cuii^tuuent.s.  and  I  Inive  no  doubt 
tiiat  It  lia.s  been  sent  to  other  Members. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  am  reminded,  in  think- 
mK  ot  this  publication  and  of  its  publish- 
er, of  a  .statement  by  a  ;4re?t  Califomian 
many  year.?  ago.  a  great  California  Re- 
publican Senator  by  the  name  of  Hiram 
Johnson,  who  finally  broke  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  railroad  monopolies  on  the 
great  State  of  California    In   his  fight 
with    a   California    newspaper   and    the 
publisher  of  that  newspaper  at  that  time 
one  will  recall  reading  during  the  course 
of  the  fight  that  went  on,  he  .stated  that 
the    publisher    of    that    new.spaper    re- 
minded him  of    a  dead  mackerel  lying  on 
a  beacli  in  the  moonlight  that  both  stinks 
and  shines,  and  shines  and  stinks  ' 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned Mr  Wallace  and  his  Reader's  Di- 
gest fall  well  within  that  category 

Tlie  principal  attack  in  this  article  Is, 
as  the  title  Indicates,  directed  against  our 
colleague,  Mike  Kirwan  of  Ohio,  but  we 
Members  are  iu?cused  of  closinu  our  eyes, 
indulging  in  "political  back  scratching 
and  log  rolling,  and  pork  barrel  politics." 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  discharge  of  our 
congressional  duties  We  are  accused  of 
supporting  "an  indefensible  twondoagle" 
and  the  "most  brazen  pork  barrel  project 
ever  foisted  on  American  taxpayers,"  In 
trade  or  exchange  for  public  works  proj- 
e-cts  in  our  own  districts,  and  so  far  as  we 
Democrats  are  concerned,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain political  campaltjn  contributions 
from  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee.  We  are  pictured 
as  supine,  begging,  gutless,  robbers  of 
the  taxpayers,  being  led  around  by  the 
nose 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  these 
charges  mouthed  in  this  article  and  in 
other  articles  through  the  years  by  the 
robber  baron  of  Pleasantville,  charsring 
waste,  extravagance,  stupidity,  and  polit- 
ical connivance  by  the  Congress  and  the 
National  Government,  but  I  resent  it, 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  hav?  these  re- 
marks reprinted  for  the  convenience  of 
Mr  Wallace  and  distributed  free  of 
charge 

I  think  it  Is  particularly  ill  bccomin.y 
for  this  self-proclaimed  truardian  of  po- 
litical morals  to  attack  the  integrity  of 


others,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  his  repre- 
.sentatlves  are  currently  buttonholing  the 
Members  and  working  frantically  in  the 
lobbies  and  your  offices,  to  try  to  retain 
for  him  the  mail  subsidies  and  .special 
privileges,  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  taxpayers  money,  which  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  tremendous  wealth  wUh 
which  he  has  constructed  a  worldwide 
web,  while  he  sits  in  the  center,  as  some 
spider,  clutching  his  money  bags  and 
ascribing  the  world's  ills  and  the  world's 
problems  lo  our  stupidity  and  avarice 

The  Baron  of  Pleasantville  publishes 
his  Reader  s  Digest  in  English  and  in  13 
other  languages,  and  boasts  of  its  inter- 
natmnal  editions.  He  not  only  therefore, 
is  portrayint'  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  grasping,  unprincipled,  morons  to  the 
American  people,  but  is  projecting 
throughout  the  world  an  image  of  the 
American  Government  and  its  officials, 
which  seems  almost  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  the  image  of  America  as 
tlie  "Ugly  American,  "  and  to  lend  force 
and  effect  to  the  Communist  line  that 
Americans  nnd  their  Government  are 
bloated,  unscrupulous  capitalists  with  a 
c.iirupt  Government.  It  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  shame  and  disgrace  that  this  man 
lias  been  permitted  by  our  society  to 
subvert  a  potentially  valuable  and  useful 
publication  into  an  instrument  for  the 
sole  propagation  of  his  own.  peculiar  po- 
litical  philosophy. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  will  recall 
that  in  its  beginning,  some  46  years  ago, 
this  publication  purported  to  gather  to- 
gether and  digest  leading  articles  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  public  Interest  and 
to  make  this  great  Iwdy  of  American 
opinion  and  public  information  available 
m  a  convenient  and  readable  form.  In 
this  spirit,  and  because  of  Its  obvious 
advantages,  the  Reader's  Digest  almost 
immediately  gained  public  acceptance 
and  became  a  supplementary  textbook 
and  authority  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, as  well  as  in  our  homes.  But  not 
content  with  this  acceptance,  Wallace 
almost  immediately  departed  from  the 
format  and  plan  of  publication  outlined, 
obviously  because  he  could  not  And  In 
the  body  of  responsible  American  publi- 
cations articles  which  were  slanted  to  his 
own  narrow  political  views.  However, 
he  found  a  way  around  this  difficulty, 
which  he  succeeded  for  years  in  hiding 
from  his  readers.  Mr.  Wallace  started 
commissioning  articles  of  his  own  choos- 
ing and  slanted  to  his  views.  He  then 
secured  their  publication  In  other  maga- 
zines, from  which  he  lifted  them  for 
republication  In  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Even  this  obvious  device  to  maintain 
apparent  respectability  apparently  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Wallace's  desire  to  use 
for  his  own  ends  the  tremendous  political 
power  generated  through  wide  reader- 
ship of  his  publication,  for  we  now  find 
he  has  abandoned  the  pretense  of  re- 
publication of  articles  of  significance, 
and  In  the  June  Issue  I  am  discu.ssing. 
nine  articles  are  the  product  of  his  own 
staff,  with  no  pretense  that  other  pub- 
lications would  use  them. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
ceived from  the  American  taxpayer  and 
what  is  he  currently  seeking  to  continue? 
There  has  come  into  my  hands  the  re- 
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suits  of  a  current  study  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  costs  of  handling  sec- 
ond-class   mail.    Including    newspapers 
and  periodicals.  Apparently  because  of 
the  very  large  volume  and  mall  circula- 
tion of  the  Reader's  Digest,  this  maga- 
zme  was  particularly  studied.  The  reve- 
nue to  the  Post  Office  Department  aver- 
ages approximately  2.5  cents  per  maga- 
zine. In  1966.  the  costs  of  mail  delivery 
averaged  7.3  cents  per  magazine,  which 
means  that  the  taxpayers  are  footing 
the  bill  to  the  extent  of  4.8  cents  for  each 
mail  subscription  handled.  As  approx- 
imately 12  million  copies  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest are  distributed  by  mail  each  month, 
the  net  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is 
approximately  $9  milUon  per  year,  flow- 
ing as  a  subsidy  into  the  already  bulging 
pockets  of  Mr.  Wallace.  It  Is  my  informa- 
tion that  this  net  sum  exceeds  the  entire 
profit  realized  from  the  operation  of  the 
magazine,  and  as  a  consequence,  all  of 
the  realized  profits  actually  represent  a 
tax  subsidy,  and  each  subscriber  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  who  receives  his  copy  by 
mall,  should  be  Informed  that  in  addition 
to  his  subscription  price,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  approx- 
imately 5  cents  to  bring  the  Reader's 
Digest  to  him,  and  that  this  amount  has 
been  paid  directly  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

When  this  country  was  founded,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Its  first  Postmaster  General,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  wisely  fixed  the  cost 
of  mailing  books,  publications,  news- 
papers, and  educational  material  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  Our  country  had 
a  scattered  population,  with  poor  means 
of  communication,  and  this  was  a  wise 
and  farslghted  policy  to  insure  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  which  Is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  democratic  system,  but 
I  think  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  reputable 
and  responsible  publisher,  would  turn 
In  his  grave  today  if  he  knew  that  his 
wise  policy  had  been  subverted  for  the 
propagation  of  unadulterated  prop- 
aganda at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

MncE  Kirwan  needs  no  defense.  He  has 
demonstrated  through  the  years  he  has 
sat  in  this  House  with  an  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  to  serve  his  constitu- 
ents beyond  that  enjoyed  by  most  of  us.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wallace's  unprin- 
cipled attack  upon  Congressman  Kirwan 
will  consolidate  and  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion and  ability  to  get  things  done,  both 
In  this  House  and  in  his  home  district.  I 
should  Imagine  that  Mike  Kirwan  is 
proud  of  both  the  political  authority 
ascribed  to  him  in  this  article,  and  the 
fact,  considering  the  source,  that  he  has 
been  selected  for  attention  by  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

I  do  know  this.  Mike  Kirwan  is  a  man 
and  a  public  servant  of  broad  vision  and 
discernment.  In  every  State  in  the  Union, 
you  can  see  the  earth  and  steel  and  con- 
crete results  of  that  ■vision.  To  my  own 
knowledge,  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  phenom- 
enally Increased  durmg  Mike  Kirwan's 
tenure  In  office,  the  Income  of  our  people 
throughout  the  country,  reflecting  in 
tremendous  increases  in  treasury  reve- 
nues, and  the  prosperity  of  our  entire 
country  can  be  ascribed  in  no  small  part 
to    the   public   works    projects   he   has 


sponsored  and  approved  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcwnmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  know 
this,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  It  in 
the  minds  of  any  Califomian.  that  the 
development  of  our  great  Central  "Valley 
would  have  been  impossible  without  Mike 
KiR-WAN's  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Its  importance,  and  his  broad 
vision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  title  of 
this  article  Is  reminiscent  of  the  cries  of 
those  of  small  vision,  who  called  the 
Panama  Canal  an  unneeded  "Big 
Ditch,"  and  who  wrung  their  hands  over 
the  disruption  of  commerce  and  the  loss 
of  established  transportation  which 
would  result  from  its  construction.  I  am 
reminded  also  of  the  continuing  out- 
cries of  all  of  those  of  small  vision  and 
short  sight,  who  characterize  as  waste, 
extravagance,  boondoggle,  and  pork 
barrel  any  major  project  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  America. 

I  call  to  your  attention  that  there  is 
not  a  single  fact  or  established  criticism 
In  the  article  of  the  project  which  it 
discusses.  The  article,  understandably, 
quotes  the  anguished  comments  of  those 
representing  other  areas,  or  industries, 
which  fancy  their  stranglehold  on  com- 
merce in  the  area  would  be  endangered 
by  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal.  The 
article  states  it  would  hurt  the  railroads, 
and  undoubtedly  it  would  provide  com- 
petition, which  our  prior  experience  has 
established  Is  healthy  for  our  economy. 
Understandably,  it  is  questioned  by  the 
representatives  of  other  States,  who  fear 
diversion  from  established  transporta- 
tion routes.  The  article  questions  recre- 
ational values  of  the  project,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  generally  speak- 
ing, realized  recreational  and  public  use 
are  running  as  high  as  10  times  as  great 
as  those  originally  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
grant  that  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S. 
Army  are  a  hardheaded  group,  who  call 
the  shots  as  they  see  them,  and  who  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  Influence,  but  the 
pipsqueak  of  Pleasantville  Infers  that 
the  finding  of  economic  feasibility  and 
the  favorable  cost-beneflt  ratio  estab- 
lished by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  this 
project  are  the  product  of  some  sort  of 
political  skullduggery  and  deliberate 
falsehood.  I  think  this  article  defeats 
Mr.  Wallace's  purposes,  when  it  reveals 
that  "the  idea  of  an  inland  waterway 
Unking  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River 
dates  back  to  George  Washington's  day," 
and  further,  that  it  was  revived  early  In 
this  century  by  industrialists  seeking 
low-rate  barge  transportation.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Wallace  adds,  "at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense." Thus,  we  have  a  project  in  the 
great  Industrial  heartland  of  America, 
which  has  been  a  dream  of  farslghted 
citizens  for  two  centuries,  and  for  which 
we  now  for  the  first  time,  have  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  the  resources  to 
realize,  and  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  U.S.  Army,  after  years  of 
study,  has  given  a  go-ahead  on  the 
grounds  of  technical  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic justification.  We  have  a  project 
which  It  has  been  officially  determined 
will  pay  Its  own  way  and  return  to  the 


Treasury  all  of  the  funds  expended,  ex- 
cept those  nonreimbursable  funds  allo- 
cated under  public  policy  to  the  broad 
public  interest  in  flood  control  and  rec- 
reation. Against  it  we  have  possible  com- 
petitive interests  and  the  objection  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
whose  ideas  of  waste  and  extravagance 
and  misuse  of  taxpayers'  funds  are 
peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  nearly  every  Member  of 
this  House  that  Mike  Kirwan's  brand 
of  extravagance  pays  off.  He  Is  a  big 
builder,  but  this  is  a  big  country  with 
big  demands  for  the  future,  and  I  for  one 
am  willing  and  anxious  to  give  another 
of  MncE  Kirwan's  projects,  this  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  district 
he  represents,  an  opportunity  to  pay  off, 
as  ours  have. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to  me  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
would  also  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I  have 
read  the  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred,  and  It  Is 
full  of  inaccuracies.  It  is  not  objective. 
It  is  very  biased,  and  slanted,  and  I  per- 
sonally prefer  to  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  rather  than  prej- 
udicial views  ol  the  Reader's  Digest  In 
matters  of  conservation  and  water  re- 
source development. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  Congressman 
Kirwan  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
House  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Appropriations,  has 
done  a  great  work  in  conservation  and 
public  works  development  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  serve  with  Chairman  Kirwan  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee — I  know  of  his 
great  dedication  and  concern  for  the  na- 
tional interest.  Only  yesterday  Chairman 
Kirwan  at  a  meeting  of  our  committee 
urged  members  to  continue  to  fight  for 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  our  Nation  Is 
assisting  Europe  and  Japan  in  strength- 
ening their  steel  industries — and  that 
further  development  of  our  national  in- 
ternal waterway  system  vill  strengthen 
our  domestic  steel  industry. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  who  con- 
tributed more  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  conservation  and  resource  devel- 
opment than  Chairman  Kirwan. 

The  Reader's  Digest  is  known  nation- 
ally for  its  slanted  and  distorted  stories, 
its  lack  of  sound  reporting,  its  failure  to 
provide  the  full  facts  with  balanced  ar- 
ticles by  giving  both  the  positive  and 
negative  features  of  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

It  is  significant  in  this  instance  that  its 
position  parallels  that  of  the  railroad  in- 
terests v.hich  have  always  opposed  con- 
struction of  waterways  which  make  pos- 
sible more  efficient  transportation  and 
cheaper  shipping  rates  for  business  and 
industry. 
The  facts  are  that  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
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Engineers  has  consistently  reported  that 
construction  of  this  vital  and  essential 
Ohio-Lake  Erie  Canal  project  would  be 
a  useftil  and  helpful  waterway  as  a  part 
of  our  Internal  transportation  system  In 
the  heartland  of  America  as  our  popula- 
latlon  In  terms  of  people  and  vehicles 
continues  to  expand. 

The  facts  are  that  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  have  saved  many  lives  and  have 
prevented  more  than  $14  billion  in  flood 
damages.  These  projects  have  also  been 
a  major  factor  in  much  of  the  Nation's 
economic  development  and  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  waterways  tran.^portation 
system. 

My  distinguished  coUeai^ue.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr  KirwanI  h&s 
served  ably  and  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations and  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
great  development  of  our  Nation. 

The  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  maenificeiu  leadership 
for  growth  and  progres.s. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mi  Sptakcr,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  tiie  yenlleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
state  that  I  have  not  read  the  article  the 
gentleman  referred  to  because  tlie 
Reader's  Digest  gives  me  Indigestion 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  too 
would  not  have  read  the  article  my.self 
had  It  not  been  called  to  my  attention. 
because  I  no  longer  permit  the  Reader  s 
Digest  to  come  into  my  office 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  California  In  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  this  latest 
attack  upon  the  Congress  by  the  Reader  s 
Digest. 

Under  the  present  management,  the 
Digest  has  been  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment to  further  the  distorted  viewpoints 
of  the  radical  right. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  Digest  en- 
Joyed  a  reputation  for  presenting  in- 
teresting, educational,  and  entertaining 
articles.  It  maintained  a  rather  decent 
approach  and.  as  a  result,  attained  a 
certain  reputation  for  credibility  This 
has  changed,  to  such  a  degree,  unfor- 
tunately, that  many  readers  have  become 
properly  distrustful  of  ihe  contents  of 
the  Digest. 

Almost  every  month  now  we  can  ex- 
pect a  specially  written  article,  filled  with 
half-truths  or  untruths  which  are  crit- 
ical of  the  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion. It  Is  done  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
becomes  a  transparent  attempt  to  pro- 
mote a  rightwing  philosophy  held  by 
Mr.  DeWitt  Wallace,  whom  my  colleague 
has  described  adequately. 

An  example  which  comes  to  mind  is 
a  Digest  presentation,  prepared  by  one 
of  Mr.  Wallace's  hatchetmen,  concern- 
ing the  antipoverty  program  in  Laredo. 


Tex  This  article  was  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  Congre.ss  and  was 
untrue  in  every  material  detail. 

Once  again,  by  design,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  discredit  the  Congress  by 
a  vicious  and  completely  biased  article 
which  .ipoeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Digest.  Alti-'ough  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Congressman  Mich.ael  Kir- 
wan,  is  the  alleged  tarpet  of  the  slanted 
efforts  of  the  writer,  the  intemity  of  our 
entire  body  is  the  real  target 

.\s  has  been  ixnrUed  out.  Mike  Kir- 
wan  needs  no  defen.se.  for  he  has  sained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
Congress  f(ir  his  dedication  and  deter- 
mination to  help  our  Nation  develop  its 
natural  resources  I  was  ne\etthele.ss  i-lad 
to  note  that  he  has  .set  the  record 
straight  concernini,'  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Waterway  project  in  the  Record 
for  May  25 

Mr  KiRWAN  s  statenieni  clearly  shows 
that  the  vehicle  seized  by  the  Digest 
for  its  latest  ranting  refltxits  primarily 
the  economic  .self-interest  of  the  rail- 
road industrj-. 

The  complete  picture  has  been  set  out 
before,  and  was  readily  available  to  the 
Digest.  In  fact,  the  writer  assiuned  to 
prepare  the  article  called  upon  knowl- 
edgeable staff  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
pro] nialions  Committee  and  was  fur- 
nished information  concerning  this  proj- 
ect which  had  been  developed  at  hear- 
ings. 

As  the  saying  goes,  however,  he  did 
not  'want  to  be  bothered  with  the  facts." 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  present- 
ing economic  self-interest  on  any  subject, 
of  cour.se  Re.six)nslble  journalists,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  examine  both  sides  of 
the  coin-  v.hich  was  not  done  in  this 
case. 

When  an  obvious  effort  is  made  to  de- 
scrlt>e  the  Digest's  view  as  the  only  ac- 
ceptable truth  while  carefully  ignoring 
any  opposing  viewi>oints.  as  the  Pleasant- 
villc  propagandist  has  done  in  this 
instance,  it  amounts  to  journalistic  mal- 
fea^^ance  and  must  be  labeled  as  such 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
maiority  leader 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  particularly  to 
say  that  in  my  judgment  no  per.son  ever 
came  to  this  House  who  was  more  thor- 
oui^hly  dedicated  to  the  building  of  Amer- 
ica than  Mike  Kirwan,  and  the  services 
of  no  person  in  or  out  of  Oovernment  or 
within  the  Government  in  any  depart- 
ment has  done  more  toward  the  building 
of  America  than  the  .services  of  Mike 
Kirwan 

Mr.  SISK  I  thank  my  colleague 
Mr    BOLAND    Mr    Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
as,sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  with  ref- 
erence to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  distinguished 
member  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanI. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  has  been  inaccurate  In 


some  of  its  articles  on  Federal  agencies. 
I  recall  one  that  was  made  some  time  ago 
concerning  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  specifically  in 
relation  to  the  urban  renewal  program. 
That  statement  had  as  numerous  in- 
accuracies as  there  are  grains  of  .sand  in 
the  Sahara 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
called  attention  to  one  of  the  statements 
in  the  Dii^est  indicating  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  used  his  committee 
as  a  political  pork  barrel.  That  assertion 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  am  .suic  that  the  Members  who  iit 
on  that  committee  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle  will  agree  that  no  one  is 
more  fair  in  considering  projects  all  over 
America  without  regard  to  political  con- 
siderations, than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  KirwanI  has  been. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se  in  the  near  fu- 
ture from  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  will  clearly  indicate  that  this  Is 
.so  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not 
look  at  the  pohtical  implications  at  all. 
All  he  looks  at  are  the  facts  determining 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  its 
relation  to  the  impact  on  the  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  set  straight  some  of  the  in- 
accuracies of  the  article. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
agree  with  every  word  that  he  has  said. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
de.scribed  much  more  eloquently  than  I 
could  have  the  great  service  rendered  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  KirwanI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  and  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  having  focused  our  at- 
tention here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  on  this  very  unfair  and  in- 
accurate article  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
which  is  unduly  and  unnecessarily  criti- 
cal of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  conducts  feasibility  surveys 
and  studies  for  all  our  other  public 
works  projects  conducted  a  study  In  this 
instance  and  I  am  told  that  Congress  In 
1935  authorized  this  project  as  a  result 
of  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  rec- 
ommended it  and  said  the  benefits  would 
exceed  the  cost.  I  would  only  say  that 
the  Congress  has  been  negligent  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  in  not  having  acted  to 
do  something  about  this  authorization 
before  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  In  good  faith 
the  feasibility  surveys  and  studies  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  admire  and  respect 
the  corps.  They  have  done  such  studies 
in  my  congressional  district  and  I  sup- 
pose they  have  done  such  studies  in  every 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States.  I  feel  I  have  had  fair  treatment. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  Is  entitled  to  say 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
treated  so  fairly  all  the  other  congres- 
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sional  districts  in  this  country  has  abused 
his  chairmanship  of  this  all-important 
committee.  I  admire  and  respect  Mike 
Kirwan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
"entleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  want  to  say  if  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica could  have  received  the  kind  treat- 
ment I  received,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  when  I  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman back  In  1961,  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  great  men  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  and  if  they  could 
have  witnessed  firsthand  during  the  past 
7  years,  the  services,  the  real  services, 
that  this  man  has  rendered  to  America 
and  to  the  people  of  all  the  districts  In 
this  Nation,  they  would  have  done,  as 
I  did  some  time  ago,  quit  looking  at  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  last 
year  and  I  have  served  under  several 
chairmen  In  the  9  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress,  but  I  have 
never  served  under  any  man  who  is  more 
fair  Mid  who  gives  more  consideration 
not  only  to  the  witnesses  but  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  a  man  who  has 
a  more  sincere  and  stronger  feeling  for 
our  country,  than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

I  think  the  snide  and  unfair  remarks 
that  have  been  made  about  the  projects 
that  he  hsis  handled  are  very  unfair  and 
are  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  join  my  col- 
league from  California  in  this  matter. 
The  reference  to  pork  barrel  operations 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  cer- 
tainly untrue  and  unfair.  One  has  only 
to  look  to  the  record  to  see  the  facts.  I 
point  to  my  own  State  and  the  work  ac- 
complished there  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  northern  CaUfornia.  Since  my  coming 
to  Congress  9  years  ago,  our  friend  Mike 
Kirwan,  a  Congressman  from  Ohio,  has 
given  every  bit  of  consideration  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  tht  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  especially  to  the  needs  of  California. 


In  the  Central  'VsJley  project  and  in 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
northern  California  we  have  projects 
that  will  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
certainly  not  pork  barrel  operations. 
They  are  something  that  was  badly 
needed.  Mr.  Kirwan  gave  them  his  full 
and  just  consideration,  and  those  proj- 
ects are  now  under  construction  or  serv- 
ing the  Nation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for 
taking  the  lead  on  the  floor  today  to 
supply,  I  think,  a  much  needed  rebuttal 
to  some  of  the  misleading  Information, 
some  of  the  downright  inexcusable  mis- 
information that  appeared  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article  concerning  our  beloved 
colleague,  Mike  Kirwan.  I  think  there 
is  in  this  body  a  imiversal  feeling  shared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  able 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
performing  outstanding  service  to  the 
entire  Nation  in  the  responsible  post  he 
holds  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  entire  Nation  in  that  post. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Bernie  Sisk,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  time  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  highly  unfair  criticism  directed 
lately  at  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal. 

This  project  needs  no  defense  from 
me.  Nor  does  that  great  American,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI. 

I  happened  to  visit  Mike  Kirwan's 
district  a  few  months  ago,  so  I  know  a 
little  bit  about  how  the  people  there  feel 
about  Mike,  and  what  they  think  of  the 
canal. 

Mike  is  tops  in  their  book,  and  always 
has  been.  They  have  been  reelecting  him 
for  the  last  30  years,  a  fact  that  attests 
to  the  kind  of  support  Mike  enjoys  in 
Ohio's  19th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Kirwan's  constituents  also  know 
what  the  canal  is  going  to  do  for  the 
economy  of  their  area.  It  will  provide  a 
vital  new  transportation  artery  to  the 
steel  mills  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  And 
the  benefits  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  Ohio.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  proposed  canal,  along 
vrtth  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  would 
save  hundreds  of  miles  In  the  water  jour- 
ney from  Lake  Erie  to  Mobile,  Ala. 

Opponents  of  the  canal  might  also  re- 
call that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association.  The  Engi- 
neers, in  fact,  first  urged  construction  of 
the  canal  nearly  150  years  ago,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  projects  adopted  by 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  back 
in  1920. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments recently  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
canal  by  Everett  T.  Winter,  former  exec- 
utive director  of  the  prestigious  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Winter  pointed  out  that  the  canal 


would  be  part  of  a  long  planned  na- 
tional transportation  system,  of  great 
importance  to  such  farflung  cities  as 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Mem- 
phis, and  New  Orleans.  He  continued: 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  misguided  opposi- 
tion (mostly  the  railroads)  this  project 
would  have  long  since  been  built  and  paid 
Xor  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  the  present 
price  tag.  We,  the  taxpayers,  were  entitled  to 
this  project  years  ago  and  at  a  much  lower 
cost. 

Mr.  Winter  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  always  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Members  with  wisdom 
and  broad  vision  like  Mike  Kirwan.  I 
heartily  concur. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  when  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  Is  the  recipient 
of  so  many  compliments  from  his  admir- 
ing friends,  it  is  fitting  to  note  the  ap- 
praisement of  him  by  a  most  noted 
American  jurist.  No  less  an  eminent 
American  than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Justice  Warren,  who  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  rich  background  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  upon  which  to  base 
his  evaluations,  has  said  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  MncE  Kirwan  were  the  two 
outstanding  conservationists  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  to  them  future 
generations  forever  would  be  Indebted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  California  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  unfair, 
biased  attack  on  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  In  the  June  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

It  appalled  me  also  to  read  such  a  dis- 
torted story  and  to  realize  that  millions 
could  be  misled  because  of  the  prejudiced 
viewpoint  of  one  editor. 

My  respect  for  the  efforts  of  Mdce 
Kirwan  in  encouraging  the  best  possible 
development  of  our  Nation's  resources  is 
great.  I  have  watched  him  work  for  proj- 
ects far  from  his  home  district  but  which 
in  the  final  tally  would  be  of  Immense 
benefit  to  our  country. 

The  Ohio-Lake  Erie  Canal  has  re- 
ceived the  same  rigorous  examination  as 
any  project  in,  for  example,  my  home 
State  of  California.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  ESigineers,  whose 
work  I  regard  very  highly,  and  vaUd 
studies  have  shown  it  will  pay  Its  own 
way. 

The  facts  in  this  case  deserve  a  far 
more  truthful  treatment  than  that  given 
to  it  by  an  editor  who  tries  to  smear  any 
honest  attempt  of  our  Government  to 
better  conditions  at  home.  I  am  glad  this 
matter  has  been  brought  up,  and  I  hope 
that  followers  of  the  Reader's  Digest  will 
heed  the  remarks  made  here. 

GENERAL  LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    [Mr.  Chamberlain]    and   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FRE*  WOBLD  SHir-S  ARRIVING   IN  NORTH  VIBTNA.M 
DCBINC    THE    FIRST    6     MONTHS    OF    1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  irvformation  I  have  received 
recently  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  number  of  free  world  ships  ar- 
riving In  North  Vietnam  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1967  is  almost  double  the 
voliune  of  traffic  that  occ  jrred  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1966 

During  the  past  months.  11  more  non- 
Communist  ships — nine  British,  one  Ital- 
ian, and  one  Cypriot — carried  goods  to 
North  Vietnam. 

This  June  trafflc  brings  the  total  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  to  39  ship 
arrivals,  as  compared  to  the  20  vessels 
that  arrived  during  the  last  6  months  of 
1966.  These  39  ships  represent  a  total 
cargo  capability  of  258,000  tons,  more 
than  78,000  tons  of  which  is  attributable 
to  the  June  trade. 

In  addition,  and  for  at  least  tlie  fouith 
month  this  year,  strategic  goods  have 
been  delivered  in  June  by  free  world 
ships. 

Now  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  not  stunned  and  outraged  at  this 
situation — if  there  Is  anyone  who  thinks 
this  trade  does  not  amount  to  much — let 
me  ten  you  further  that  during  June  the 
free  world  ship  arrivals  In  North  Vietnam 
were  in  excess  of  the  Soviet  ship  arrivals 
for  the  same  month  period. 

What  does  It  take.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  administration  will  decide  to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  eliminate  this  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy? 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  note  the 
presence  of  an  Italian-flag  vessel  back  In 
business  engaging  In  this  trade  after 
Congress  last  year,  over  the  opposition  of 
the  administration,  clearly  prohibited 
any  U.S.  military  or  economic  aid  to 
coimtries  which  permit  vessels  under 
their  registry  to  carry  any  kind  of  goods, 
from  any  source,  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
asking  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  Imple- 
ment this  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  Ctovemment. 

With  speculation  now  rampant  about 
sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam — by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — has  the  time 
not  arrived  when  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  deny  the  enemy  the  where- 
withal to  carry  on  the  war?  Is  this  not  a 
fair  qtiestlon?  If  there  are  those  who  ac- 
cept the  explanation  that  the  British 
ships  Involved  In  this  traffic  are  long- 
term  charters  to  the  Communists  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  done  about  it, 
I  would  ask  if  anyone  believes  that  the 
British  Oovemment  would  be  helpless  to 
control  the  activities  of  the.se  same  ves- 
sels If  they  were  being  u.sed  to  support 
the  Oovemment  of  Rhodesia'' 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  clear  that  North 
Vietnam  needs  all  the  supplies  It  can  get, 
for  without  logistical  support  it  cannot 
prolong  the  war  In  the  South.  Particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  heavy  casualties  our 
fighting  men  have  suffered  along  the 
DMZ  In  our  efforts  to  plug  the  infiltra- 


tion routes,  It  Is  appalling  to  know  that 
free  world  ship  arrivals  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  6  months  and 
that  greater  efforts  have  not  been  made 
to  prevent  the  sinews  of  war  from  reach- 
ing the  shores  of  North  Vietnam  In  ves- 
sels flying  the  flags  of  our  so-called 
friends. 

NATIONAL    WATrR    COMMI-.5I0N 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ursje  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  move  the 
prcvlou.s  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNFON  of  California.  Mr. 
Fpeaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.=;e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS  20 »  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
t  onal  water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
t'ranvs.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


CALL  OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  164] 

ON  al.  Ga 

PlKe 

PurceU 

Rivers 

Hostenkowskl 

Roush 

St  Germaia 

St   Onse 

Scheui-r 

Shipley 

Smith.  N  T 

Sprlr.uer 

Stuckey 

T'lrk 

Tt  inner 

Udail 

Vlt;orlto 

Wat.wn 

Wlills 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  374 
Memt)ers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedin!?s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


A.shley 

Hansen,  Wash 

Biirlng 

Har«ha 

Berry 

Hubert 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Burton.  Utah 

Hollfleld 

Bush 

HunRste 

ClawHon,  Del 

Klr.g.  CaJlf 

CoKler 

Kyi 

ronyer* 

Lc;,'-ett 

r>nt 

.McClure 

DlgRS 

McDade 

Dlngell 

M-ichen 

Durn 

Martin 

Feliihan 

Meed.t 

F'.sher 

Monagan 

Ford,  Uenid  R 

Ui»re 

Pulto.n,  Tcnn. 

Mojrhfiid 

Gardner 

Mi>rrUi.  N  MfX 

Glalmo 

linas 

Grover 

OKonakl 

NATIONAL  WATER  COM^DSSION 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California   I  Mr    Johnson! 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  ;x)int  of  order. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  Public  Law  801. 
84th  Congress  Without  leadin?  the  en- 
acting clause.  I  will  go  directly  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  Public  Law  801,  which  provides 
ax  follows : 


Sec.  11.  (a)  Bach  report,  recommendation, 
or  other  communication,  of  an  official  nature, 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
est^ibllshment  of  the  executive  branch  o£  the 
Federal  Government  (Including  any  corpora- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  United  Suites) 
which  - 

(  1»  relates  to  pending  or  propped  leirlsLi- 
tion  which,  If  enacted,  will  entail  an  esti- 
mated annu.il  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  In  excess  of  $1,000,000, 

(  2 )  is  submitted  or  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gres.<5  or  any  committee  thereof  In  compliance 
with  law  or  on  the  Initiative  of  the  appropri- 
ate authority  of  tlie  executive  branch,  and 

(3)  ofU'n.ilIy  propo.=:es  or  recommends  the 
creation  or  expansion,  either  by  action  of  the 
Congress  or  by  ndmmistrative  action,  of  any 
function,  activity,  or  authority  of  any  su;h 
dpp.irtment,  agency.  Independent  establUh- 
ment,  or  corporation,  to  be  in  addition  to 
those  functions,  activities,  and  authorities 
tliereol  existing  at  the  time  such  report,  rec- 
ommendation, or  communication  Is  sub- 
mtttod  or  transmitted  to  the  Congress  or  any 
committee  thereof, 
shall— 

I  emphasize  the  word  "shall,"  which  is 
mandatory — 

contain  a  statement,  with  respect  to  such 
dep.irtment.  agency.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  corporation,  for  each  of  the  first  five 
fl.ical  years  during  which  ench  such  addition- 
al or  exp.mded  function,  activity,  or  authori- 
ty so  p.-oposed  or  recommended  is  to  be  in  ef- 
fect, disclosing  the  following  information: 
(A)  the  estimated  maximum  additional — 
(II  m.^n-years  of  civilian  emplosmient,  by 
general  categories  of  positions, 

(HI  expenditures  for  personal  services,  and 
(Hi)    expenditures   for   all   purpoees   other 
than  personal  services, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  read  the  re- 
mainder of  the  public  law  unless  the 
Chair  desires  to  hear  It.  I  do  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  the 
executive  communication,  to  be  found  on 
page  7  of  the  report,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  801  have  not  been  met  in  the  legisla- 
tion proposing  creation  of  this  new  Com- 
mission or  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
expenditure  of  $5  million  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard?     ■ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  stand  on  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPE.'UCER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  send  the  act  to  which  he  re- 
fers to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Tlie  point  of  order,  if  It  is  a  point  of 
order  at  all,  should  have  come  at  the 
time  the  Executive  commimlcation  was 
received.  It  should  not  be  made  against 
the  report  which  is  now  before  the  Con- 
press.  The  bill  which  we  are  considering 
Is  a  bin  from  the  other  body,  received  by 
this  body  in  due  course,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  these  matters,  and  It  was  properly 
before  the  committee.  It  Is  now  here  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Issue  is  plain.  Nothing  ac- 
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companylng  this  oUl,  as  required  by 
Public  Law  801,  shows  the  man-years  of 
civilian  employment  that  wiU  be  entailed, 
the  expenditures  for  personal  services, 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  other  pur- 
poses other  than  personal  services. 

That  is  tlie  Issue  in  the  point  of  order. 
No  report  accompanying  the  bill  con- 
forms to  the  requirement  of  Public  Law 

801 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  how,  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
against  a  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 

to  rule. 

The  law  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  places  the  obligation  upon  the 
executive  departments  or  agencies  or  in- 
dependent offices  to  prepare  their  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  law  referred  to 
However,  this  does  not  change  any  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this 
matter  is  before  the  House  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  ror  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  20,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson], 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiN.^LLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI  has 
so  aptly  stated  and  brought  before  the 
committee,  this  legislation  comes  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an 
Executive  request,  as  an  Executive  recom- 
mendation, three  different  times  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 

I  should  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  there  was  little  opposition  to  the 
legislation  in  the  committee.  The  oppo- 
sition was  not  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
but  rather  It  was  to  the  manner  that  was 
to  be  followed  In  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  at  a  cost  of  $5  million 
over  a  5-year  period. 

We  did  receive  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  a  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  necessary,  and 
we  placed  It  in  our  report,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  the  hearings. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot 


judge  the  cost  of  this  prcq?osed  program 
by  the  means  that  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  attempted  to  judge  it,  at  $1  mil- 
lion approximately  per  member  of  the 
Commission. 

That  is  not  what  is  involved  here.  The 
Commission  members  are  limited  in  the 
amoimt  of  money  they  can  receive  for 
their  work.  All  of  them  are  expected  to  be 
specialists  in  water  matters.  All  of  them 
will  be  imder  the  responsibility,  of  course, 
of  the  Commission  working  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
required  to  make  reports  not  only  to  the 
President  but  to  the  Congress  of  their 
findings  and  of  their  recommendations. 
There  will  be  no  policy  whatsoever  estab- 
lished by  this  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion can  truly  be  said  to  be  a  successor — 
and  I  hope  a  fitting  successor— to  the 
work  of  the  Kerr  Water  Research  Com- 
mittee, This  was  the  committee  headed 
by  the  late  Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
They  issued  a  report  on  water  resources, 
and  there  needs  to  be  an  updating  of 
and  furthering  that  very  valuable  report 
from  the  other  body. 

The  President  in  his  first  message— 
and  I  refer  to  the  report — made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  no  area  of  resource  management  are 
the  problems  more  complex — or  more  Im- 
portant—than those  Involving  our  Nation's 
water  supplies.  The  water  shortage  In  the 
Northeastern  United  States  is  a  dramatic  re- 
minder that  we  must  take  every  possible  step 
to  improve  the  management  of  our  precious 
water  resources. 


Now.  in  line  with  that,  may  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  come  from  the  West,  the 
Middle  West,  the  East,  and  the  Far  East. 
If  you  wUl  look  at  the  report,  on  page  3, 
you  will  find  out  who  the  sponsors  are. 
They  are  sponsors  regardless  of  partisan 
membership. 

The  President's  second  message  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Many  regions  of  the  country  are  facing 
Increasingly  critical  problems  of  adequate 
supply  and  efficient  use  of  water.  I  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission  to  assess  our 
major  water  problems  and  develop  guidelines 
for  the  most  elTecUve  use  of  available  water 
resources. 

During  the  process  of  the  debate  there 
will  be  one  or  two  Members  who  will  refer 
to  the  amounts  of  water  available  for 
our  present  usage  and  who  will  refer  to 
what  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  take  care 
of  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

In  his  third  message  the  President 
stated,  and  again  I  quote: 

I  am  renewing  my  recommendation  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission.  Working  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  with  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies,  the  Commission 
will  examine  our  major  water  problems  and 
develop  recommendations,  guidelines,  and 
long-range  plans  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
available  water  resources. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  state  to  his  colleagues 
the  need  for  continuing  studies  of  our 
water  resources  supplies.  This  is  the  clos- 
est problem  to  us  outside  of  that  of  the 
air  itself  which  we  breathe.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  Involved  here. 


All  of  us  know  where  there  are  shortages, 
and  some  of  us  think  we  know  where 
there  are  some  surpluses,  but  nature 
takes  care  of  this  in  her  own  way.  Where 
there  are  shortages  today  there  may  be 
surpluses  tomorrow,  and  where  there  are 
surpluses  today  there  may  be  shortages 
tomorrow.  All  w^e  wish  to  do  and  what 
we  desire  to  do  with  this  legislation  is 
to  learn  sufficiently  about  this  great 
natural  resource  as  it  affects  our  own 
Nation  and  its  people  so  we  can  use  the 
water  that  is  available  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  way. 

The  mission  of  this  Commission  is 
first,  to  make  "such  projections  of  water 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to 
identify  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements— giving  considera- 
tion, among  other  things,  to  conservation 
and  more  efficient  use  of  existing  sup- 
plies, increased  usability  by  reduction  of 
pollution,  innovations  to  encourage  the 
highest  economic  use  of  water,  inter- 
basin  ti-ansfers,  and  technological  ad- 
vances including,  but  not  limited  to,  de- 
salting, weather  modification,  and  waste 
water  purification  and  reuse"; 

Second,  to  "consider  economic  and  so- 
cial consequences  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment, including,  for  example,  the 
impact  of  water  resource  development  on 
regional  economic  growth,  on  Institu- 
tional arrangements,  and  on  esthetic  val- 
ues affecting  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
American  people";  and 

Third,  to  "advise  on  such  specific  water 
resource  matters  as  may  be  referred  to 
it  by  the  President  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Commission  is  to 
work  in  close  association  with  the  other 
existing  water  resource  programs  and 
water  resource  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  ,     ^   . 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  is  a 
mere  pittance  compared  to  some  of  the 
amounts  of  money  that  we  are  spending 
on  many  matters  that  are  much  further 
away  from  us  than  the  specific  question 
of  available  potable  water. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON].  who  has  some  questions  about 
the  legislation  and  who  has  expressed 
those  questions  during  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  begin  by  stat- 
ing that  I  have  the  very  highest  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  for  the  committee  itself,  as  well  as 
for  the  motivation  of  all  who  have  spon- 
sored this  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
recall  that  during  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  in  the  committee  I  of- 
fered amendments  which  were  intended 
and  designed  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  I  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  Commission  might  operate 
as  a  convenient  excuse  or  reason  for  de- 
laying   action    by    the    Congress    upon 
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needed  legislation  and  needed  projects 
in  the  water  fleld. 

Now.  I  know  that  the  committee  report 
Includes  some  language  on  this  second 
point. 

However,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee  comment 
upon  this  specific  point  in  particular  and 
upon  the  feeling  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Commission  and  the  fact 
that  It  Is  study uig  particular  water 
problems  or.  in  the  words  of  the  bill, 
"a  particular  water  resource  which  might 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  President  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council."  might 
serve  to  delay  needed  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
might  be  the  hoolt  upon  which  hats  can 
be  hung  to  say  that  we  are  not  going 
to  go  ahead  with  any  legislation  In  this 
field  at  the  present  time  or  during  this 
year. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  Interrogation  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Ed- 
MONDSON],  because  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up  a  point  \vhich  Is  very  im- 
portant, especially  since  we  do  have  a 
Legislative  Layman's  Commis5lon  at  the 
present  time  study  others  of  our  natural 
resources.  During  the  study  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  we 
have  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  desire  any  major  legislative 
changes  In  our  current  existing  policies 
c<meemlng  public  lands 

In  furtherance  of  my  reply  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
refer  to  the  statement  as  contained  In 
the  report  on  page  7.  the  first  full  para- 
graph, which  states  as  follows: 

Wblla  thfl  objective  of  this  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
gramc  la  to  improve  water  nLanagement  and 
provtd*  for  maximum  and  best  use  of  our 
wat«r  reaources  in  the  future  and  to  assist 
In  the  formulation  of  con.<lstent  and  effective 
national  policy.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  the 
planning  of  urgently  needed  water  resource* 
development  project*,  or  recommendation* 
of  the  Sxecutlre  agenclea  concerning  such 
project*,  be  deUyed  while  the  work  of  the 
Conunl^don  la  underway  Neither  la  It  In- 
tended tbat  the  Commission  take  a  poeltlon 
on  speclOc  project  propoeals. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  advise  my 
o^leagues  that  this  refers  not  only  to 
reclamation  projects,  but  this  refers  to 
the  public  works  projects  of  the  Army 
Corps  ot  Engineers,  this  refers  to  the 
water  reaources  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  this  also  refers 
to  any  programs  or  projects  having  to  do 
with  antlpoUution  or  pollution  clear- 
ance programs. 

May  I  say  further  to  my  colleague,  the 
genttexnan  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Eo- 
MomaoM],  that  so  long  as  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs — and  I  believe  I  can  speak 
also  for  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylvaiUa  I  Mr.  SaylorI — we  shall 
see  to  It  that  the  power  of  this  Com- 
mlsaioD  i&  rK>t  used  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
suggested  it  ml^ht  be  used. 

However,  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
our  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams continue  just  as  they  have  In  the 
j?ast  and   we  will  make  them  Just  as 


orderly  as  possible  until  existing  policies 
may  be  changed  by  regular  legislative 
procedure. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  that  assurance  from  the 
chairman,  and  I  am  quite  sure  It  docs 
represent  the  majority  feelings  of  the 
committee;  in  fact,  the  feelinrs  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  Commission 
misht  operate 

Do€'s  the  chainnan  have  any  difficulty 
at  all  reconciling  that  position,  however, 
including  the  sUtcmcnt  in  the  report 
that  it  Is  not  intended  that  the  Conunis- 
sion  take  a  position  on  specific  project 
proposals,  with  the  lan^uase  that  ap- 
pears on  line  22  on  page  3  of  the  bill  In 
which  it  says  that  the  Commission  shall 
advl.se  on  such  specific  water  resource 
matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
President  and  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  personally  do  not 
have,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ciue.stion  of  specific  water 
resource  matters  and  water  resource 
projects.  I  think  this  language  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  study  of  desalina- 
tion, the  study  of  weather  modification, 
the  study  of  water  augmentation,  the 
study  of  Interbasin  transfers,  and  the 
study  of  channelization,  and  not  only 
this,  but  also  the  wise  use  of  water  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are 
a  spendthrift  nation  as  far  as  the  use  of 
water  Is  concerned.  I  believe  this  Ls  what 
this  particular  language  refers  to,  rather 
than  to  specific  projects  which  will  be 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  EDMOr^DSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  the  in- 
clusion of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
National  Water  Commission  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  objective  sought 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  National  Water  Commission  is 
Intended  to  be  a  highly  specialized  and 
technical  nongovernment  group  ap- 
pointed for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  independent  and  objective  re- 
view and  study  of  this  NaUons  water 
problems  arnl  programs.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  should  be  selected 
on  the  ba.sis  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  water  resources  field, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  membership 
should  include  experts  in  all  segments 
of  water  resources  development.  In  ad- 
dition, they  must  be  able  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  work  of  the 
CommLsslon.  Not  only  would  Members 
of  Con£?rp.ss  not  have  the  time  for  this 
assignment  but  their  Inclusion  would  de- 
feat the  objections  of  having  a  com- 
pletely nongovernment  group. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  result  In  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving water  management  and  formu- 
lating existing  Federal  national  policies. 
If  so.  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  act  on  thc^c  rec- 
ommendations I  believe  that  a  Presi- 
dential Commission.  as  presently 
proposed  In  this  leiirlslation,  without  con- 
gressional Members  Is  the  appropriate 
group  to  carry  out  this  .•-pcclflc  assign- 
ment. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  although 
I  appreciate  fully  the  worthy  motivation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  reporting  it  favorably,  and  of 
th/  President  in  recommending  the 
measure  initially. 

It  was  suggested  in  committee  that  this 
measure  is  a  logical  follow-up  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  headed  by  the  late 
Scnritor  Robert  S.  Kerr,  which  macl:>  such 
a  great  contribution  on  water  problems 
and  policies  some  years  ago. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Kerr  committee  was  a  congressional 
committee.  addre.s.slng  Itself  with  great 
competence  and  outstanding  leader.ship 
to  auestions  of  water  problems  and  policy 
and  programs  of  our  Government  in  this 
most  important  field. 

I  believe  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion provided  for  in  this  bill  is  basically 
intended  to  perform  a  legislative,  rather 
than  an  e.\ecutive.  function  of  govem- 
nient. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  makes  no 
provisions  whatsoever  for  congressional 
participation  In  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  also  concerned  that  the 
commission  will  provide  a  convenient  ex- 
cuse for  delaying  action  on  actual  proj- 
ects and  legislation  to  meet  critical,  ex- 
isting water  needs  of  the  Nation. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  against  S.  20. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  proposal  now  under 
consideration  to  establish  a  National 
Water  Commission.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  for  the  many 
dramatic  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  proper  development  and  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources.  He  is  to 
be  particularly  commended  for  the  many 
months  and  years  of  work  that  have  re- 
sulted in  such  milestone  legislation  In  the 
field  of  water  resource  development  as 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965  and  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today,  the  National  Water 
Commission  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  energetically  and  consist- 
ently demonstrated  his  support  for  con- 
structive solutions  to  the  water  problems 
of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee, for  his  action  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion up  for  consideration  at  this  time.  He 
has  long  demonstrated  his  support  for 
effective  and  equitable  solutions  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Uiese  two  able  chairmen  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  Interior  CommH- 
tee,  we  now  have  the  opportimlty  to  set 
in  motion  a  comprehensive  program  to 
assure  that  our  great  heritage  of  abun- 
dant water  resources  will  be  wisely  hus- 
banded for  future  generations.  I  also 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  cooperative 
effort  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  enactment  of  legislation  to  create 
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a  National  Water  Commission  will  be  an 
important  step  in  resolving  the  crucial 
problems  of  water  supply  and  utUization 
that    presently    face    this    Nation    and 
which  will  certainly  grow  more  serious 
as  consumption  requirements  expand.  To 
fall  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  this 
pioblem  would  be  to  invite  a  disaster  of 
catastrophic  proportions.  As  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  in  his  remarks,  it  Is 
essential     that     we     accurately     assess 
future  water  requirements  because  areas 
that  are  now  considered  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  water  may  in  the  future  be  areas 
of  major  shortage.  Serious  water  short- 
ages already  exist  in  some  regions.  Many 
of  the  arid  and  semlarid  regions  of  our 
country  are  denied  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic growth  because  of  inadequate  de- 
velopment of  existing  resources  and  a 
lack  of  planning  to  meet  growing  na- 
tional needs.  Our  national  growth  re- 
quires a  level  of  water  resource  planning 
that  will  realize  this  great  potential.  A 
National  Water  Commission — independ- 
ent  of    sectional    interests    and    prej- 
udices—is needed  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  of  our  water  supply. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission.  I  have 
consistently  maintained  that  such  legis- 
lation must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  without  being  tied  to  a  particular 
river  development  proposal  and  without 
establishing  priority  treatment  for  par- 
ticular sections  of  the  country.  Such 
limitations  would,  in  my  judgment, 
prejudice  the  outcome  of  the  Commis- 
sion's findings.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  today  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  S.  20  which  embodies  the  ele- 
ments of  Independence  that  I  consider 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Commis- 
sion I  strongly  urge  passage  of  tho  bill. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  that  of  inventorying  the 
existing  water  resources  of  each  river 
basin.  In  its  subsequent  review  of  antici- 
pated and  projected  requirements  for 
water  utilization  in  each  river  basin,  I 
fully  expect  that  the  Commission  will 
give  proper  consideration  to  shifting 
population  patterns  that  result  from  the 
availability  of  such  resources.  Also,  the 
Commission  should  fully  utilize  the  in- 
formation compiled  by  the  several  river 
basin  commissions  created  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  Such  a  commission  has  recently 
been  established  for  the  Columbia  Basin, 
and  its  studies  are  expected  to  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  future  development 
of  the  region.  It  would  be  expected  that 
in  the  Columbia  Basin,  as  in  other  re- 
gions, the  National  Water  Commission 
will  incorporate  and  build  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  basin  commissions. 

In  analyzing  the  various  alternatives 
for  meeting  future  water  requirements 
and  in  enhancing  existing  supplies  in  al- 
ready water-short  areas,  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission place  proper  emphasis  on  the 
growing  potential  of  saline  water  conver- 
sion. In  my  opinion,  the  dramatic  break- 
throughs that  can  be  expected  in  this 
technology  in  the  very  near  future  will 
provide  the  means  of  solving  some  of  the 
most  critical  shortages  now  anticipated. 
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In  addition,  woi*  that  is  now  being  done 
in  the  science  of  weather  modification 
and  in  waste  water  purification  hold  the 
promise  of  relieving  future  shortages  in 
some  areas.  The  Commission  is  also  au- 
thorized to  consider  Interbasin  transfers 
as  possible  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
areas  appropriate  for  such  treatment.  In 
this  context,  I  hope  the  Commission 
would  consider  such  prospects  as  collec- 
tion of  fresh  water  from  coastal  streams 
and  subsequent  transfer  to  areas  of  need 
through  undersea  conduits.  The  econoi, 
mies  that  might  be  realized  through 
imaginative  new  techniques  might  well 
increase  the  feasibility  of  such  ex- 
changes. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  there 
has  long  been  some  concern  that  our 
Federal  programs  of  river  planning  and 
development  should  be  streamlined  to 
facilitate  congressional  authorization 
procedures  and  to  prevent  possible  de- 
lays in  funding  and  construction  of 
feasible  and  necessary  projects.  I  hope 
the  Commission  will  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations for  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  to  eliminate  all  pos- 
sibility of  duplication  and  waste  in  our 
water  resource  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  and  equitable  standards  for 
allocating  project  benefits  and  costs. 

In  another  area  of  considerable  inter- 
est and  concern  to  those  of  us  engaged 
in  furthering  the  development  of  west- 
em  resources,  I  believe  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Commission  recognize  and 
maintain  the  validity  of  existing  water 
rights  as  allocated  by  the  several  States. 
Any  disruption  of  existing  rights  and 
uses  would  create  economic  chaos  in  vast 
areas  so  keenly  dependent  upon  such 
uses  for  economic  survival  and  future 
growth.  The  Commission  Is  directed  by 
this  legislation  to  consider  the  economic 
and  social  impact  of  various  water  de- 
velopment programs,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  give  this  phase  of  its  work  the 
emphasis  it  deserves. 

Through  implementing  the  directions 
spelled  out  in  S.  21  and  by  maintaining 
conscious  concern  with  problems  such  as 
those  I  have  Just  mentioned,  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  can  minimize 
the  possibility  of  local  and  regional  con- 
troversies that  might  Inhibit  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  river  resources.  It  will 
have  within  its  means  the  solution  to 
many  of  the  problems  that  threaten 
maximum  economic  growth  and  op- 
portunity. The  results,  we  hope,  will 
bring  about  a  stronger  and  a  better 
America. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  the  consideration  and  support  he  has 
given  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyatt]  at  this  time,  as  much  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
2  years  have  seen  this  country  come  of 
age  waterwise.  We  have  finally  come  to 
realize  that  if  we  are  to  avert  a  serious 
water  crisis  in  this  country,  we  must  act 
now  to  undertake  the  necessary  planning 
to  avert  it. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  Is 
available  In  the  world  today  from  stream 


flow  and  ground  water  560  billion  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  We  now  use  about  350 
billion  gallons  per  day.  With  the  huge 
population  increase  predicted  in  the 
world,  it  is  predicted  that  within  15  years 
we  will  be  using  more  than  the  existing 
daily  supply  of  water  in  the  world.  Esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  1  trillion  gallons  of 
water  use  by  the  year  2000.  Reducing 
these  figures  to  more  meaningful  local 
statistics,  we  find  that  in  1900  we  used 
an  average  of  40  billion  gallons  of  water 
per  day  in  the  United  States,  By  1975, 
our  consumption  of  water  will  be  10  times 
that  figure.  This  gives  some  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  total 
water  problems  of  the  United  States  be 
thoroughly  studied.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt a  piecemeal  study  of  the  problems 
of  one  section  or  another,  we  are  apt  to 
create  more  problems  than  we  are  seek- 
ing to  remedy. 

Many  pressing  problems  must  be 
studied.  The  identification  of  the  water 
problems — the  water-short  areas — is  only 
the  beginning.  The  alternatives  yet 
available  to  us  must  be  given  close  scru- 
tiny. The  conservation  and  more  eflBcient 
use  of  water  is  perhaps  the  largest  single 
potential  for  stretching  out  our  available 
water  supplies.  Water  reuse,  increased 
usability  by  reduction  of  pollution,  the 
study  of  the  highest  economic  use  of 
water,  Interbasin  transfer  economics,  de- 
salination, and  weather  modification  all 
offer  challenges  to  us  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  There  is  still  time,  but  these  sub- 
jects must  be  studied  in  depth,  by  a 
Commission  that  can  bring  together  into 
focus  all  of  the  work  previously  done  on 
them.  The  creation  of  this  Commission  is 
a  must,  and  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
in  the  vital  water  field. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  want  to  join  my  neighbor  to 
the  north  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  fine  statement, 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  his  thoughtful  and  able  pres- 
entation of  the  reasons  why  this  legis- 
lation is  desirable. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Pacific  Noilhwest 
know  of  the  vital  importance  of  water  to 
our  entire  area. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  the  senti- 
ments he  has  so  ably  expressed  on  this 
particular  measure.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  the  studies  which  are  a  portion  of 
the  steps  contemplated  by  this  measure 
be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  and  I  join  with  my  colleague 
in  urging  support  of  this  measure  today. 
Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ReineckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  that  we  are  speaking  on  today  is 
something  that  has  been  of  concern  to 
water  engineers  for  many,  many  years. 
Basically,  a  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
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the  classical  approach  to  water  resources 
development  has  been  to  find  new  sources 
and  new  canyons  in  which  to  build  dams 
from  which  to  run  pipelines  and  new- 
pumping  plants 

I  think  we  have  ju.st  about  dried  up 
the  sources  like  this  just  about  the  same 
as  we  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  a  great 
deal  of  taxation  in  this  country. 

Now  we  are  lookiiiK  for  new  resources. 
namely,  conservation  and  a  hi^'her  degree 
of  utilization  of  water  in  this  country 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  eeat  deal 
of  headway  can  be  made  if  we  would 
simply  quit  wastint?  water  that  we  have 
in   the   pipebnes   now 

The  simple  fact  of  metering  domestic 
outlets  has  proven  to  be  a  very  dramatic 
method  of  conserving  water 

Many,  many  things  can  be  done  and 
what  we  are  tryint;  to  do  here  today  is 
to  put  together  a  commission  that  will 
look  at  the  water  development  problem 
on  a  systems  basis  approach 

In  other  words,  let  us  analyze  the  prob- 
lem and  let  us  see  what  the  total  re- 
sources are — not  just  the  natural  stream 
flow  of  waters  but  the  resources  of  wa- 
ter whether  it  is  throuuh  desaltini-r.  re- 
utllizatlon  or  whether  it  is  antipollution 
measures  which  might  make  water  more 
available.  While  we  are  spending  $5  mil- 
lion. If  properly  spent,  we  will  be  paid 
back  through  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Commission  which  will  result  in  a 
savings  of  billions  of  dollars  In  new  de- 
ve](H>ment  programs 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  In  many  States, 
over  90  percent  of  the  total  water  is  used 
in  agricultural  irrigation  The  reason  we 
are  building  vast  new  supplies  Is  because 
of  urban  population  Increases,  not  agri- 
ouitural  uses. 

Prom  a  previous  study  of  the  history 
of  work  that  has  been  done  in  con.serva- 
tion  of  agricultural  water  uses,  we  could 
easily  triple  the  water  supply  available 
for  the  Increase  in  population,  while  re- 
ducing farm  costs  at  the  same  time 

If  this  conservation  can  be  applied  to 
the  burgeoning  population,  many  of  the 
water  development  programs  could  be 
delayed  or  eliminated 

I  am  simply  saying,  let  us  define  the 
problem  before  we  determine  a  vague 
political  answer  that  may  not  solve  the 
problem  at  all 

An  analytical  systems  approach  con- 
sidering all  resources  is  the  only  satis- 
factory, sensible  approach  to  solving 
complex  water  problems 

I  urge  all  colleagues  to  support  the 
biU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
ccmsume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr   Foley  I 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
speak  long  I  wish  to  state  my  very 
strong  support  for  the  legislation  before 
the  Committee  today  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Water 
Commission  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  significant  items  of  legislation 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  report  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  the  step  that 
we  take  today  will  result  in  major  bene- 
fits in  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
water  development,  and  water  quality. 


and  will  influfnce  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  the  coming  years. 

The  Commission  charge  is  to  provide 
an  objective,  nongovernmental  assess- 
ment of  our  water  needs  and  resources, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congres.s  un  its  findings. 

I  think  tiie  legislation  has  wisely  made 
tlie  Commission  a  nongovernmental 
body,  so  that  its  persua-siveness  and  its 
influence  cannot  be  impeached  on  tlie 
basis  of  any  governmental  age'i^y  ap- 
proacii  or  prejudice 

I  am  sure  that  the  President,  in  car- 
rying out  the  mandate  of  the  Congre.ss. 
will  appoint  people  of  outstanding 
stature  to  the  Commi.s.«ion 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  recognition 
and  appreciation  to  tiie  distinguished 
chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  i  Mr  Aspinall  I  Again  he  has 
shown  his  statesmanship  in  the  field  of 
wal*r  resources  and  dt  veluprnent.  in  my 
judgment  this  bill  represents  a  major 
proof  of  that  commitment. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Committee  and  the 
House 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
HosmerI   5  minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least 
once  annually  we  unburden  ourselves  of 
anotlier  piece  of  legislation  to  look  into 
water  problems  once  again,  and  thereby 
more  or  less  put  ourselves  in  the  category 
of  Tom  Thumb,  who  put  his  thumb  into 
his  mouth  and  pulled  out  a  plum  We 
have  at  least  a  dozen  of  the.se  various 
types  of  water  commissions  and  agencies 
floating  around  now  on  what  water  is 
left,  and  I  suppo.se  many  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  At  lea.st  it  focuses  some  kind 
of  scatter-uun  attention  to  our  water 
problems — and  that  is  spelled  with  an 
"s"  on  It  because  we  do  not  have  one 
water  problem,  we  have  an  accumulation 
of  many,  many  water  problems  of  var- 
ious and  diver.se  types  in  separate  areas 
of  the  country.  I  would  hope  the  Com- 
mission would  focus  on  them  In  some 
reasonable  order  of  priority.  If  it  does  so. 
It  will  take  up  first  the  Colorado  Rivers 
water  bankruptcy 

Some  area  can  assist  In  solving  the 
water  problems  of  adjacent  neighbors 
w here  we  have  areas  of  exce.ss  water  sup- 
ply bordering  areas  deficit  In  water. 

I  would  hope  Uiat  this  particular  Com- 
mission might  be  the  last  of  these  var- 
ious structures  that  have  been  .set  up  as 
expensive  special-duty  operations.  For 
example,  this  one  can  hold  hearings;  it 
can  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary;  it  can  employ 
personnel  and  hire  consultants  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day;  it  can  pur- 
cha.se.  hire,  operate,  and  maintain  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Setting  up  a  commi.ssion  maybe  10  or 
20  or  30  years  ago  was  the  only  way  to 
get  a  job  like  this  done  We  did  not  then 
have  m  existence  institutions  like  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  the  Batelle  In- 
stitute, the  Rand  Ccrporation.  or  the 
Hudson  Institute,  and  a  host  of  others. 


panting  to  get  contracts  to  do  work  like 
this  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  for  which 
we  can  .set  up  a  commission  to  do  It 
However,  everybody  is  bent  on  having 
this  Commission,  is  bent  on  reswearing 
their  allegiance  to  solving  water  prob- 
lems, so  -  KUfss  we  are  !'oin;4  to  ha\e  tD 
pass  this  bill. 

But  in  closing,  let  me  caution  that 
the  water  problems  are  many  water 
problems,  and  that  it  is  time  that  Con- 
gress, when  It  tackles  such  problems  as 
these,  should  look  to  the  matter  of  con- 
tract research  rather  than  the  establish- 
ment and  proliferation  of  independent 
study  a'.^encies  such  as  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thani 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  those  bygone  days  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred,  we  did  not  have 
three  million  Government  employees 
One  would  think  already  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, m  the  proliferation  of  organi- 
zations f^eahng  with  the  subject  of 
water,  there  would  be  enough  people 
Already  aboard  the  Federal  payroll  to 
take  care  of  situations  that  are  contem- 
plated under  this  bill. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  observation  is  cor- 
rect. The  Interior  Department  and  iu 
various  bureaus,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— which  has  gotten  Into  the  waKr 
purity  and  water  supply  and  augmenta- 
tion and  other  types  of  problems  in  this 
business — could  do  something. 

The  White  House  has  discovered  water 
recently  in  the  form  of  a  weapon  for 
peace.  It  got  approximately  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  Congress  to  put  on  a 
big  Water  for  Peace  Conference  in 
Washington,  earlier  this  year.  I  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  not  too  happy 
about  parting  with  tho.se  funds,  although 
I  suppo.<;e  the  party  they  had  and  the 
di-scussions  in  the  papers  probably  spread 
the  word — if  needed — that  we  do  have 
water  problems  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  approximately  half- 
million  dollars  which  evidently  were  dis- 
sipated not  too  long  ago  on  that  Inter- 
national Water  Conference.  I  think  we 
heard  le.ss  about  that  than  any  other 
conference  I  can  think  of  in  Washing- 
ton. What  tangible  benefit  came  from 
that  expenditure?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  recall  the  gentleman 
did  not  use  the  word  "dissipate"  earlier 
in  connection  with  the  money.  He  used 
the  word  "consume"  in  the  form  of  rep- 
resentation activities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Congress  did  cut  down  con- 
siderably on  that  amount  of  money,  and 
I  take  it  there  were  some  benefits  from 
the  conference  but  cannot  certify  their 
nature  or  extent. 

Mr    SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
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such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman   from   Washington    [Mrs. 

May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  to  the  able  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspinall],  and  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Irrigation  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 
The  committee  in  reporting  S.  20,  as 
amended,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  approval  today,  has  taken  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  long-range  and 
objective  action  possible  to  help  assure 
that  our  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
good  planning  and  wisdom  In  the  future 
use,  preservation,  and  enhancement  of 
our  water  resources. 

Creation  of  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission Is,  In  my  judgment,  the  most 
significant  step  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
future  well-being  of  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  landmark  legislation. 

The  National  Water  Commission  will 
review  comprehensively  the  national  wa- 
ter resource  problems  and  programs.  It 
will  review  present  and  anticipated  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and 
identify  alternative  ways  of  meeting  our 
water  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  only  com- 
mendable objectives,  they  are  necessary. 
Increasingly,  almost  every  region  of  the 
Nation  is  facing  water  problems,  many 
of  them  serious.  Taken  together,  these 
problems  are  national  in  scope.  The 
Commission  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  possible  solu- 
tions with  full  attention  to  the  entire 
range  of  alternatives  and  their  ultimate 
consequences. 

As  Is  suggested  in  the  legislation,  the 
Commission  will  give  comprehensive 
consideration  to  conservation  and  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  supplies,  in- 
creased usability  by  reduction  of  pollu- 
tion, Innovations  to  encourage  the  high- 
est economic  use  of  water,  inter-basin 
transfers,  and  technological  advances 
such  as  desalting,  weather  modification, 
and  waste  water  purification  and  reuse. 
The  Commission  will  also  consider  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  water 
resource  development,  including  its  im- 
pact on  regional  economic  growth,  on  in- 
stitutional arrangements,  and  on  esthetic 
values  affecting  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
American  people.  All  of  these  are  worth- 
while objectives. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  water  has  been 
the  key  factor  in  our  development  of  the 
past,  our  sustenance  of  the  present,  and 
our  promise  of  the  future,  I  give  this 
legislation  my  wholehearted  and  enthu- 
siastic support. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understand  the 
water  problem  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
it  is  basically  an  excess  thereof,  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  should  not  about  90 
million  to  100  million  acre-feet  of  water 


waste  annually  from  the  Coliunbia  River 
into  the  ocean,  if  it  were  withheld,  it 
would  drown  most  of  the  people  in  the 
Northwest. 

In  addition,  since  I  mentioned  the 
plight  of  the  drought  area,  I  hope  that 
somehow  the  gentlewoman  may  per- 
suade her  colleagues,  her  neighbors  in 
the  State,  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  rerouting  some  of  that  water  to  the 
Pacific  Southwest. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection,  the 
best  I  could  calculate  that  could  happen 
would  be  for  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  their 
neighbors  in  water  plentiful  areas,  to  de- 
cide what  ransom  they  want  to  hold  that 
water  for.  Once  that  is  determined,  per- 
haps we  can  make  a  deal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  1 
additional  minute. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
of  course  one  of  the  reasons  we  wish  to 
adopt  the  National  Water  Commission 
bill  is  to  study  the  problems  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  out  in  his  remarks. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
uses  the  word  "waste"  very  loosely.  There 
are  different  definitions  of  this.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  use  the  term  "waste  wa- 
ter" on  behalf  of  an  area  which  Is  so  very 
dependent  on  Its  water  for  present  and 
future  development. 

All  of  us  are  in  agreement,  however, 
that  we  hope  the  results  of  the  study 
made  by  the  National  Water  Commission 
will  make  it  possible  to  come  up  with 
equitable,  sound  and  objective  solutions, 
with  which  both  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Pacific  Southwest  can  live,  without 
irreparable  harm  to  either  area. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Perhaps,  in  lieu  of  the 
word  "waste,"  I  should  have  used  the  ex- 
pression, "dilution  of  the  Pacific  Ocean's 
salt  water." 

Mrs.  MAY.  Perhaps  the  Commission 
will  come  up  with  a  solution  as  to  how 
to  get  at  the  water  at  the  entry  to  the 
P&cific  Oc6Ein 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  constructive  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  congratulate  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  bringing  It  to  the  floor. 

The  whole  country  is  Interested  In 
water.  We  are  Interested  In  doing  some- 
thing about  pollution  of  water.  We  are 
Interested  In  providing  more  water.  We 
are  interested  in  causing  it  to  rain  where 
we  want  It  to  rain  Instead  of  somewhere 
else. 

We  have  problems  In  the  East  so  far 
as  water  supplies  are  concerned.  We  have 
problems  In  the  South.  We  have  always 
had  them  In  the  West. 

It  seems  to  me  this  particular  legisla- 
tion is  very  Important.  It  Is  Important 
to  my  particular  part  of  the  country  and 
to  the  part  of  the  country  represented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall]. 


It  would  certainly  be  my  hope  that 
this  Commission,  when  it  begins  Its 
deliberations  and  plans  its  work,  would 
give  very  high  priority  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  This  basin  runs 
through  the  most  arid  portion  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  Southwest.  In 
studying  relative  needs  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Commission  will  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  this  area  needs 
water  more  than  any  other. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Would  this  legislation  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  studying  the  augmentation 
of  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  the  legislation  does 
provide  authority  to  study  the  augmen- 
tation of  any  water-short  area  of  the 
Nation,  whether  it  be  the  Colorado  River 
itself  or  whether  it  might  be  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Continental  Divide 
or  anywhere  else.  If  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "augmentation"  at  the  time  I  was 
speaking  and  answering  the  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  I  should  have  Included  it 
along  with  channelization,  dualiza- 
tion,  transmountain  diversion  and  such 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  wise 
use  of  water. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  shares  my 
hope  that  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness of  this  Commission  will  be  to  study 
the  augmentation  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  sissure  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  discussed  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  indicated  what  we  hope 
will  t)e  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Water  Commission 
to  review  water  resource  problems  and 
programs.  I  shall  discuss  the  provisions 
of  S.  20  in  a  little  more  detail. 

The  composition  of  the  Commission  Is 
covered  in  section  2  of  the  legislation. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  statement  of  the  President  at  th  • 
time  he  recommended  this  legislation 
and  testimony  given  by  Federal  officials 
during  the  hearings  make  it  clear  that 
the  President  intends  to  appoint  out- 
standing and  experienced  persons  as 
members  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  President's  words: 

This  Commission  will  be  composed  of  the 
very  best  minds  In  the  country. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will 
be  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  its  members. 

Each  member  of  the  Commission  will 
receive  $100  per  day  plus  travel  expenses 
for  those  days  actually  spent  on  Com- 
mission business. 
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The  Commission  will  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the 
CommlMlon. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  set 
out  In  section  3  of  S.  20. 

Among  its  specific  duties  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  projections  of  water  re- 
quirements in  various  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion and  Identify  alternative  ways  of 
meeting  these  requirements. 

It  will  have  to  give  consideration  to 
conservation  and  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  supplies  and  to  increase  usabil- 
ity of  our  available  supplies  by  reduction 
of  poUutlon. 

It  must  also  give  consideration  to  such 
controversial  problems  as  the  highest 
economic  use  of  water  and  to  interbasin 
transfers. 

As  a  further  means  of  helping  to  meet 
the  Nation's  ever-expanding  water 
needs,  the  Commission  must  give  consid- 
eration to  technological  advances  In  the 
water  field  such  as  desalting,  weather 
modification,  and  waste  water  purifica- 
tion and  reuse. 

The  Commission  also  must  consider 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
water  development  including  the  impact 
of  water  resource  development  on  re- 
gional economic  growth,  on  Institutional 
arrangements,  and  on  esthetic  values. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  duties  set 
out  In  the  legislation,  the  Commission 
must  advise  the  President  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council  on  any  specific  mat- 
ters they  may  refer  to  it. 

Section  4  of  the  legislation  deals  with 
the  powers  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  hire 
a  staff  and  consultants,  acquire  office 
space  and  motor  vehicles,  and  use  the 
U.S.  maUs  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Federal  agencies. 

It  Is  authorized  to  contract  for  studies 
and  surveys  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  and  to  river  basin  com- 
missions to  carry  out  any  aspects  of  its 
work. 

The  Commission  may  hold  hearings 
and  receive  evidence  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate In  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will 
exercise  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive powers  of  the  Commission  and  dele- 
gate such  authority  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate to  the  Executive  Director  or 
to  other  personnel  of  the  Commission. 
The  relationship  between  the  Com- 
mission and  other  Federal  agencies  is 
covered  in  section  6. 

As  Chairman  Aspin.all  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  Commission  must  work 
closely  with  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil and  the  river  basin  commissions  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  States. 

The  Commission  will  not  compete 
with  Federal  water  resource  agencies. 

Instead,  it  will  rely  upon  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  Information  and  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal  water  le- 


source  agencies,  and  the  agencies,  in 
turn,  are  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  information  that  may 
be  necessary  or  helpful  to  it  and  to  de- 
tail to  temporary  duty  with  the  Com- 
mission on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
personnel  as  the  Commission  may  need 
in  connection  with  its  work 

The  General  Services  Administration 
will  provide  the  financial  and  adminis- 
trative services  which  the  Commission 
mav  require. 

This  administrative  support  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Section  7  of  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  adopted  several 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
other  body. 

We  deleted  the  requirement  for  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  Commission  mem- 
bers and  added  language  prohibiting  the 
appointment  of  retired  Federal  officers 
and  employees. 

These  changes  carry  out  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  the  Commission  should 
be  a  highly  technical,  non-Federal  group 
with  broad  experience  in  the  water  field. 
The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Commission's 
reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  they  are  submitted  to 
the  President  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  may  be  kept 
up-to-date  on  the  Commission's  work 
and  activities. 

The  one  other  significant  amendment 
of  the  committee  limits  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Com- 
mission's work  to  $3  million  over  the  5- 
year  period. 

This  estimate  of  fund  needs  was  fur- 
nished the  committee  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's amendments  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  legislation  and  I  urge  that 
S  20.  as  amended,  be  approved. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia upon  tr>'ing  to  do  something  to  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  this  country  with 
re.spect  to  water  The  needs  are  great 
and  the  problem  is  nationwide  m  scope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress  of  a  portion  of  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Rolling 
Plains,  an  area  where  we  have  very  im- 
portant water  problems  confronting  us, 
I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out expressin.g  an  interest  in  this  study 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission appointed  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  go  into 
this  entire  problem  In  depth  and  under- 
take to  come  forth  with  information  and 
recommendations  which  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  in  meeting 
some  of  the  great  requirements  of  the 
Nation  in  the  field  of  water  resources. 
Of  course,  my  main  interest  is  In  my 


own  area,  but  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  feel  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  meet  the  water  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  definite  threat  to  thn 
growth  and  development  of  many  aren 
of  our  countrj'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
support  of  the  pending  legislation? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  I  do 
believe  we  were  in  unanimous  support 
when  the  bill  finally  came  from  the  full 
committee 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  the  committee  is 
not.  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  en- 
dorsing or  refusing  to  endorse  any  spe- 
cial project.  This  is  to  be  an  overall  study 
which,  as  I  imderstand  from  page  7  of 
the  report,  is  not  intended  to  represent 
a  congressional  commitment  on  any 
specific  plan. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  understanding  of 
the  committee  on  the  legislation  is  that 
it  calls  for  an  overall  study  by  a  very 
independent  commission  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  con- 
cern in  this  legislation,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  that  it  Is  very  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  be- 
cause of  the  point  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  a  matter  I  am  like- 
wise interested  in,  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
that  is  what  power,  if  any.  is  given  to 
this  National  Planning  Commission? 

I  too  recognize  the  needed  water  study 
and  programing  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
but  what  I  am  concerned  in  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  commission  might  use 
its  power  over  sub-paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 3  on  line  22  at  page  3  of  the  bill, 
which  says: 

Advise  on  such  specific  water  resource  mat- 
ters as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  President 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

As  I  understand  the  answer  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  gave  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  it 
Is  not  the  intention,  nor  does  this  legis- 
lation give  this  commission  the  power 
to  review  specific  authorized  projects  or 
projects  that  are  under  consideration  for 
authorization  to  be  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  such 
as  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made  that  quite 
clear  when  he  was  In  the  well  of  the 
House  during  his  colloquy  with  Congress- 
man Edmondson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  win 
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yield  further,  for  one  additional  question 
on  the  same  point,  do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  concept  of  this  National  Water 
Eesources  Planning  Commission  is  that 
they  art  to  study  nationwide  water  prob- 
lems and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  and  perhaps  interim  reports  as 
provided  on  page  4,  recommendations 
which  Congress  then  shall  act  upon 
or  not  act  upon  as  it  sees  fit,  and  that 
the  parties  designated  to  the  commission 
will  not  have  the  power  to  review  exist- 
ing projects  already  authorized  or  those 
being  considered  for  authorization? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
correct,  as  I  understand  it.  The  legisla- 
tion calls  for  the  commission,  when  they 
make  their  interim  reports  or  their  final 
report  to  the  President,  at  the  same  time 
to  make  them  also  to  the  Congress  so 
that  the  Congress  will  be  fully  advised 
as  to  what  the  commission  has  recom- 
mended in  its  interim  reports  to  the 
President  or  In  its  final  report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
It  definitely  understood  that  this  com- 
mission will  not  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  commission  will  recommend 
to  the  President  in  its  intmrn  and  final 
reports.  The  only  recommendations  that 
will  come  to  the  Congress  will  be  those 
the  executive  department  itself,  through 
the  President,  makes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Members  of 
Congress  wish  to  take  the  report  and 
draft  their  own  legislation  In  order  to 
Implement  any  recommendations  of  the 
commission,  then  that  is  their  authority, 
of  course,  and  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  record  Is  clear  that  this 
Is  a  nationwide  water  resources  com- 
mission study  and  that  It  will  not  be 
another  layer  on  top  of  other  existing 
agencies  that  we  have  to  approve  either 
presently  authorized  or  in  process  of 
being  considered,  that  Is  the  specific 
projects,  but  rather  nationwide  and  that 
Congress,  based  upon  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommends,  will  later  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  final  decision  as 
to  what  the  policy  should  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  and  am  glad 
that  he  supports  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  the  responsibility  of 
the  water  resources  council  is? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  water 
resources  council  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility. I  see  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  on  the  floor  who  handled  that 
legislation  and  I  will  refer  your  question 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
operation  is  in  the  executive  departments 
where  all  of  the  water  resources  activi- 


ties are  to  be  coordinated.  The  heads  of 
Federal  water  resource  agencies — which 
have  control  over  the  water  resources 
development  problems  and  programs — 
are  brought  together  for  coordination. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man see  any  overlapping  responsibility 
of  the  present  water  resources  council 
and  the  national  water  commission 
which  this  legislation  creates? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  was  much  concerned 
about  this.  The  gentleman  will  find  the 
colloquy  that  was  had  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  his  staff  and  my- 
self on  pages  264.  265,  and  part  of  page 
266.  May  I  add  also  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  was 
also  concerned.  We  look  at  this  operation 
as  an  operation  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment itself.  Representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  concerned  said  that 
they  would  coordinate  and  cooperate 
with  the  existing  agencies  having  charge 
of  water  resource  activities.  If  there  is 
any  duplication,  then  I  will  be  much  dis- 
appointed. There  is  a  possibility  that  it 
could  work  out  that  way,  but  we  are  doing 
our  best  so  that  it  will  not.  This  Is  the 
executive  department's  approach  to  the 
water  resources  problem  of  the  Nation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question  with 
reference  to  the  colloquy  that  has  just 
taken  place? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  withhold  his  question 
imtil  I  complete  my  statement  because  it 
follows  very  closely  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
national  water  resources  problems  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  is  not 
without  some  misgivings.  However,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  with  the  hope  that 
if  it  is  enacted,  it  will  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  problems, 
programs,  and  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterway  resources. 

The  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  seven-man  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  this  Nation's  water  policy 
in  the  light  of  broad  national  interest 
and  Its  interrelated  problems. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  note  at  this 
point  that  we  have  placed  a  limitation 
upon  whom  the  President  can  appoint. 
It  is  not  to  be  anybody  who  is  connected 
with  any  of  the  existing  agencies  at  the 
present  time  and  nobody  who  is  retired 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  can  be  appointed 
as  a  member  of  this  Commission. 

We  want  this  Commission  to  take  a 

brand  new  look  and  I  hope  to  bring  some 

order  out  of  chaos  because  that  is  what 

■  exists  with  regard  to  the  water  problems 

of  this  coimtry  at  the  present  time. 

Ever  since  1904,  when  President  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt  appointed  the  first  com- 
mission to  Investigate  water,  there  has 
been  confusion  confounded  with  regard 
to  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  As  each  agency  becomes 
more  deeply  entrenched,  both  in  civil 
service  and  in  its  friends  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
committees  of  Congress,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems on  a  national  basis.  Each  agency, 
commission,  department,  and  committee 
would  rather  approach  every  problem  on 
a  local  and  colloquial  approach  so  that 
they  might  solve  the  little  problems,  but 
never  bring  themselves  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  water  prob- 
lem, and  how  their  petty  local  approach 
might  hinder  and  In  fact,  hurt  our  na- 
tional water  problem. 

I  say  this  because  some  time  ago  I 
Investigated  and  determined  that  there 
were  at  that  time  temporary  commis- 
sions of  about  38  in  number  which  were 
having  primary  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  water  resources.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  agencies  which  are  Involved  In 
water,  and  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  deter- 
mine, there  are  probably  50  different 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved In  water  and  water  Investigation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  list  of  agencies  having 
to  do  with  water: 

[Prom  the  Library   of   Congress  Legislattve 
Reference  Service,  VS^ashington,  DC.) 
Federal  Water  Resources  Agencies  and 
Commissions 
(By  Theodore  M.  Schad,  Senior  Specialist  In 
Engineering  and  Public  Works  and  Eliza- 
beth Boswell.  Analyst  In  Conservation  and 
Public  Works) 

INTRODtTCTION 

This  report  is  prepared  to  provide  a  compi- 
lation and  a  brief  description  of  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  all  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
water  resources  and  temporary  commissions 
and  committees  that  have  made  studies  of 
water  resources.  The  report  is  divided  Into 
two  parts. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  permanent 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  water  resources.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  divided  among  27  agencies  In 
eight  Cabinet  departments,  and  eight  inde- 
pendent agencies.  In  addition,  three  agen- 
cies operating  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  exercise  responsibilities  In  the 
water  resources  field,  for  a  grand  total  of  38 
agencies  which  have  a  specific  responsibility 
on  some  aspect  of  Federal  water  resources 
activities.  A  number  of  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  auditing  the  operations 
of  Federal  water  resources  agencies,  and 
therefore  has  a  considerable  group  of  experts 
having  knowledge  of  Federal  water  resources 
activities,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
responsible  for  legal  work  in  connection  with 
such  activities,  have  not  been  included  in  the 
compilation,  because  their  responsibilities  are 
dependent  on  primary  activity  of  other  agen- 
cies. Likewise,  agencies  such  as  the  military 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  engage 
In  water  resources  activities  such  as  water 
supply,  pollution  control,  power  generation 
solely  for  their  own  installations,  are  omitted. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  gives  a  brief 
rundown  and  description  of  the  more  Im- 
portant temporary  committees  and  commis- 
sions which  have  reviewed  various  aspects  of 
water  resources  policy  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. A  great  many  other  committees  and 
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commlJMlona  h*ve  undoubtedly  made  reports 
wtilch  touch  on  thia  field,  but  only  Uiose 
inost  generally  recognized  sls  bavlng  had  some 
Impact  on  the  field  of  wa-^er  resources  are  In- 
cluded In  the  compilation 

The  Congress  itself,  with  Its  many  commlt- 
t««8  having  responsibilities  for  ajid  making 
Btxidtea  ol  various  water  resources  activities. 
U  not  Included  except  that  several  of  the 
temporary  comniitt«ea  which  had  a  specific 
mission  to  maJce  recommendations  involving 
water  resources  policy  are  included  In  Part 
U. 

FAJIT     1.    PtRMAStNT     FEDERAL     ACtNCIES 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Governme:it 
of  the  United  States  Is  organized  Into  11  de- 
I>artments  and  a  number  of  Independent 
agencies.  The  eijjh",  departments  having  re- 
sponsibilities in  one  or  more  areas  of  wnter 
resources  activity  are  Agriculture,  Commerce. 
Defense.  Health'.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Housing  and  L'rbjin  Development.  Interior. 
State,  and  Treasury.  A  description  of  the 
water-related  activities  of  these  departmenu 
Is  Included  hereinafter 

The  three  departments  not  Included  are 
Justice.  LaiK>r.  and  P>  st  Office  The  Dep.^rt- 
ment  of  Justice  has  the  role  of  representing 
the  United  States  In  any  lawsuits  involving 
water  resources  matters  such  as.  for  example. 
the  Arizona  v  Caii/orniu  suit,  and  other  legal 
matters  involved  with  witer  resources.  The 
Department  of  Lat>or  is  involved  with  setting 
wage  rates  for  contractors  on  Federal  water 
rcaource  projects  and  Is  also  Interested  In 
water  resources  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
effect  on  economic  activity  and  the  creation 
of  lobe.  Thus.  In  the  tlnal  analysis,  only  the 
Poat  Office  Department,  among  the  U  Cabi- 
net level  departments,  can  be  considered  to 
lack  reaponsiblUUes  in  tlie  field  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Activities  of  agencies  of  the  Executive  Of- 
flc«  of  the  President  and  of  eight  Independ- 
ent agencies  In  the  water  resources  field  are 
discussed  immediately  following  the  Cabinet 
departments. 

DepartTnc^t  of  Agriculture 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15,  1362  ( 12 
SUt.  387;  5  use.  511.  514.  516i  The  major 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Involve  water  re*ources  are  aid  to  farm- 
er* In  planning  ;  nd  installing  erosion  con- 
trol and  other  soli  and  water  conservation 
measures:  water  supply  and  sewerage  facil- 
ities on  farms  and  In  rural  conununltles; 
flood  prevention  and  control  works:  and  man- 
agement of  that  part  of  the  Nation's  water- 
sheds that  are  Included  In  the  national  for- 
ests. Operating  responsibilities  in  these  fields 
are  divided  among  the  .Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration,  the  Forest  Ser%-lce  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Responslbll- 
itlea  of  these  agencies  are  described  below. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  agencies 
such  a*  Agricultural  Research  Service.  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  that  are  engaged  In. 
or  provide  funds  for.  research  In  matters  re- 
lating to  water  resources,  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  that  has  an  Inter- 
est In  the  development  of  hydroelectric  p>ower 
to  supply  Its  cooperatives  For  the  purposes 
of  this  report,  these  are  not  considered  as 
having  primary  responsibilities  In  the  field 
of  water  resources,  although  they  could  be 
lUted. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 
The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  was  established  June  6. 
1961.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
place previous  agencies  which  had  similar 
functions. 

The  principal  water-related  actlvl'.les  of 
the  ASCS  are  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  tndlvldtial  farmers  for  installing 


needed  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife 
conserving  practices,  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Coiiservatlon  Program:  and  disaster 
relief,  through  direct  assistance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  whose  supplies  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  whose  farmlands  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged  by  widespread  flood  or 
drought. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
wiia  auttiorized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1036.  Through 
It.  the  Government  sh.^res  cotiUi  to  f.irmers 
n:-d  ranchers  In  establishing  permanent  pro- 
tective cover,  conservation  and  disposal  of 
water,  temporary  protection  of  soil  from 
wind  and  water  erosion,  and  emergency  con- 
servation measures  In  designated  disaster 
areas  to  control  damage  from  tloods.  hurri- 
canes, and  other  natural  disasters. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
Farmers  Home  Administration  operates 
under  three  principal  statutes  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
(7  use  I'JJli.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  7.  1965  (79  Stat  931  i  :  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U  S  C.  14711.  and 
part  A.  title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  <42  U  S  C   2851) . 

This  agercy  provides  credit,  technical,  and 
management  assistance  to  rural  groups  for 
developing  community  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems,  and  to  K>cal  organisations 
to  help  finance  llie  non-Federal  costs  of 
watershed  project.?.  Authority  for  the  latter 
lr>ans  Is  cont.ilned  In  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954  (16 
use    10068). 

Forest  Service 
The  act  of  February  1.  1905.  transferred  the 
national  forest  reserves  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  Agrteulture.  and  the  agency 
which  giifiervlses  them  was  offlclally  named 
bv  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  19J« 
(33  Stat    861  )  . 

In  Its  duties  of  promoting  conservation  and 
best  use  of  the  Nations  forest  lands,  the 
Service  manages  watersheds  for  the  regula- 
tion of  streamflow.  reduction  of  flood  danger 
and  soil  erosion;  and  for  the  protection  of 
sources  of  water  for  power.  Irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  municipal  and  Industrial  supply. 
Water-based  recreation  Is  provided  at  lakes 
and  reservoirs  within  the  National  Forests. 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  the  S<.>ll  Conser- 
vation AC.  of  1935  (49  Stat.  163:  16  U  S  C. 
590a  ft.  It  is  responsible  for  carrying  on  a 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
m  cooperation  with  landowners  and  oper- 
ators and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
atjencles.  as  well  as  other  specific  water  re- 
sources activities  authorized  by  specific  acts 
of  Congress 

The  water  conservation  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram consist  of  technical  help  to  locally  or- 
ganized and  operated  soil  conservation 
districts  and  to  local  8pi..n8ors  of  watershed 
protection  projects.  SC3  h:v8  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  watershed  activities  and  river 
b.asln  surveys  and  inve.stlgatlons  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  Great  Plains  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs.  Under  the 
Watershed  Protecuon  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  1J54  i6«  Stat.  6';6.  16  U3C  1001- 
liXiTi.  local  sponsors  are  given  technical  and 
financial  help  for  structural  measures  for 
fltXKl  prevention,  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment recreation,  and  agricultural  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  in  watersheds  up  to 
250  000  acres  In  size  Under  an  earlier  program 
auth  irlzed  by  the  Fl'Wd  Control  Act  of  1944, 
SCS  pl.ins  and  Installs  flCKXl  prevention  me^us- 
ures  and  practices  in  11  major  watersheds 
comprising  approximately  30  million  acres. 
River  baain  surveys  are  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  cooperating  State  or  Federal  agen- 
cies to  serve  as  the  base  for  coordinated  re- 
source development  of  river  basin  areas. 


SCS  also  has  leadership  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  establishing  public 
recreation  areas  In  connection  with  water- 
shed projects,  and  makes  snow  stirveys  for 
forecasting  water  supply  In  the  Western 
States  to  provide  advice  to  Irrigation  fannen 
and  other  water  users. 

D'^partmrnt  of  Commerce 

TVie  Department  of  Commerce  has  only  one 
agency  having  primary  responsibilities  In  th* 
field  of  water  resources.  This  Is  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Adnunistration. 
The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration Is  under  the  superMoion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  but  it  Is  an  Inde- 
poTidont  agency.  In  addition.  Commerce  has 
agencies  such  as  Buslne.^s  and  Defense  Serv. 
Ices  Administration  which  provide  asslstanc* 
to  industry.  Including  the  water  and  sewer- 
age Industries,  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roada, 
which  has  substantial  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States  In  coq- 
nection  with  the  drainage  facilities  of  ihe 
national  highway  program;  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  does  research  in  hy- 
draulics These  agencies  are  not  listed  here- 
in as  water  resources  agencies,  although  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  highway  drain- 
ui^e  program  under  supervision  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  Is  one  of  the  largest 
governmental  programs  concerned  with  Water 
control. 

Commerce  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  reduced  the  number  of  agencies  in- 
volved In  water  resources  within  the  last  ten 
vears  through  the  combination  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Into  Environmental  Science  Servicei 
Administration.  Discussion  of  Uie  program  of 
this  agency  follows. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

On  July  13  1965,  the  merger  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
into  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, referred  to  as  ESSA.  became  effec- 
tive. In  October,  the  CenUal  Radio  Props- 
gatlon  Laboratory  became  the  third  element 
of  the  new  agency. 

ESSAs  water  resource  related  activities  In- 
clude worldwide  weather  forecasts,  solutlonj 
to  air  and  w.iter  fxiUutlon  problems,  warn- 
ings of  floods,  storms,  and  other  hazarda  of 
nature,  research  on  weather  modification  and 
storm  re-rouimg.  and  hydrometeorologlcal 
studies  for  the  other  Federal  water  resourca 
agencies. 

Department  of  Defense 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through  the 
civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Enclneers,  hu 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Federal  wstw 
resources  programs.  This  goes  back  to  the 
year  1824.  when,  the  engineers  of  the  Unite* 
States  Army  being  the  only  body  of  engi- 
neers within  the  Federal  esUbllshment,  they 
were  given  responsibility  for  work  on  rlver» 
and  harbors  for  navigation.  Over  the  years. 
responslolUtles  In  the  fields  of  flood  control. 
hydroelectric  \x>wer.  municipal  and  Indui- 
trlal  water  supply,  recreation,  and  planning 
for  all  functions  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment were  added  by  statute.  The  program 
has  grown  substantially  In  recent  years  to  » 
level  of  over  $l'.4  billion  annually.  The  pro- 
gram is  administratively  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  who  reports  to  the 
President  on  this  program,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  without  Involving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Civil  Functions 

The  civil  works  function  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  cover  a  broad  water  resoiuce  de- 
velopment program  Including  the  Investlgs- 
tion.  design,  construction,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  works  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion  control,  flfxxl  control,  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  water  supply,  water  qua'- 
Ity  control,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  pres- 
ervation,  hurricane   protection,   and   related 
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u.5es  of  water  resources.  The  major  fimc- 
tions  are  usually  considered  as  being  navl- 
Mtlon  flood  control,  multiple  purpose  proj- 
ects including  power,  and  beach  erosion  con- 
trol The  work  Is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  Is  carried  out 
through  10  division  offices,  and  44  district 
offices  scattered  over  the  50  States,  most  of 
which  have  parallel  functions  in  the  field 
of  military  construction.  Special  boards 
dealing  with  rivers  and  harbors  and  coastal 
engineering  have  been  created  within  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  give  technical  advice, 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
projects. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 

Welfare 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  was  created  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1953.  Under  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  April  1.  1953  (67  Stat.  18:  5  U.S.C. 
6231.  the  Plan  became  effective  on  April  11, 
1953.  Water  resources  activities  of  the  De- 
partment are  handled  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Public  Health  Service 

Most  of  the  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties, which  were  the  principal  water  re- 
sources functions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  In  Decem- 
ber 1965.  The  new  agency  In  turn  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior  on 
May  10,  1966.  under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1966. 

The  Public  Health  Service  retains  respon- 
sibilities given  It  under  Section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241)  In 
connection  with  public  health  aspects  of 
water  pollution.  These  responsibilities  in- 
clude research.  Investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  studies  of  water  purt- 
flcatlon.  sewage  treatment,  and  pollution  of 
lakes  and  streams  as  they  affect  public 
health,  with  particular  programs  involving 
radiological  health,  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
Interstate  quarantine. 

The  Public  Health  Service  also  advises 
other  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  the 
health  aspects  of  Inclusion  of  storage  for 
streamflow  regulation  for  water  quality  con- 
trol In  Federal  reservoirs.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Is  responsible  for  setting  standards 
for  the  quality  of  water  utilized  in  interstate 
commerce. 

DeparfmpTif  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  created  by  the  act  ap- 
proved August  10.  1965  (79  Stat.  451).  The 
Department  Is  Involved  in  problems  relating 
to  the  Nation's  cities  and  urban  areas  and 
thus  is  Involved  In  urban  water  resources 
problems  In  the  fields  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage, and  storm  drainage.  These  functions 
were  carried  on  primarily  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration,  which  was  created 
as  a  part  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  by  authority  of  the  Administrator's 
Organizational  Order  1.  dated  December  23, 
1954.  The  functions  appear  to  have  been 
divided  among  two  new  agencies,  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment, which  are  discussed  below. 

Land  and  Facilities  Development 
Administration 
This  agency  makes  grants  to  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific  proj- 
ects for  basic  public  water  facilities.  Includ- 
ing works  for  the  storage,  treatment,  purifi- 
cation and  distribution  of  water;  and  for 
basic  public  sewer  facilities,  other  than 
treatment  plants.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  SecCion  702  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
451).  Under  Section  1107,  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  corporations  to  finance  such  facil- 
ities are  authorized  where  there  is  no  exist- 
ing public  body  able  to  construct  them. 


Office  of  Planning  Standards  and 
Coordination 
This  agency  administers  a  program  of 
Interest-free  advances  to  State  and  local 
public  agencies  for  planning  public  works. 
Including  water  and  sewer  facilities,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  702(e)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  (40  U.S.C.  462) . 

Department  of  the  Interior 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  created  In 
1849.  has  the  Widest  range  of  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  water  resources,  going  from 
major  construction  programs  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  multiple  pur- 
pose river  basin  development  In  the  West,  to 
a  massive  program  of  grants  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  all  over  the  Nation,  and  re- 
search Into  the  frontiers  of  human  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  water.  The  Department's 
responsibilities  are  carried  on  through  the 
activities  of  15  separate  agencies  which  will 
be  discussed  hereinafter.  Supervision  over 
the  far-flung  activities  of  these  agencies  Is 
divided  among  five  assistant  secretaries,  em- 
bracing the  fields  of  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment, Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
Public  Land  Management,  Mineral  Resources, 
and,  most  recently,  Water  QuaUty.  Staff  as- 
sistance and  advice  In  the  field  of  water  Is 
provided  by  offices  of  the  Department,  such 
as  the  Resources  Program  Staff  and  the  Office 
of  the  Science  Adviser.  The  Departmental 
offices  are  not  considered  water  resources 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  ad- 
ministers the  program  of  water  resources 
research  and  training  authorized  by  the  act 
of  July  17,  1964  (78  Stat.  329;  42  U.S.C.  1961) . 
The  program  promotes  and  supports  research 
m  water  and  water  related  resources  and 
activities  through  water  resources  research 
Institutes  In  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Institutes  are  connected  either 
with  land  grant  colleges  or  an  equivalent 
Institution,  and  In  general  have  a  mission  in 
water  resources  similar  to  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  In  agriculture. 
Title  II  of  the  Act,  which  was  modified  and 
expanded  by  the  Act  of  AprU  19,  1966  (80 
Stat.  129)  provides  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  water  resources  research  at  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  established 
to  carry  out  the  research  program  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952,  as  amended  and 
extended  by  the  Acts  of  June  29,  1955, 
September  2,  1958,  September  22,  1961,  and 
August  11,  1966,  seeking  practical  and  eco- 
nomic means  of  transforming  sea,  or  other 
saline,  brackish,  or  mlnerally  charged  waters 
Into  water  suitable  for  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  people.  The  work  is  carried  on  primarily 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  scientific  organizations. 
Industrial  or  engineering  firms.  Individuals, 
and  other  agencies  of  government,  for  re- 
search and  work  on  technical  aspects. 

The  Saline  Water  Demonstration  Act  of 
September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1706;  42  U.S.C. 
1958a-g)  expanded  the  program  by  authoriz- 
ing five  demonstration  plants,  each  using 
a  different  desalting  method.  Under  the  1961 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  construction  of  addlUonal  demon- 
stration plants  whenever  he  Judges  a  new 
concept  or  method  justifies  It.  He  Is  also 
authorized  to  work  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art  of  desalting. 
United  €tates  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Created  by  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1119;  16  TT.S.C.  742b).  this 
bureau  U  responsible  for  overall  policies  af- 
fecting fish  and  wUdlife.  Action  programs  for 
flsh  and  wildlife  conservation  are  carried  on 
by  two  subsidiary  agencies,  the  Bureau  of 


Commercial    Fisheries    and    the    Bureau    of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
This  Bureau  concerns  Itself  with  marine 
and  Inland  fisheries:  biological  research  on 
species,  the  size  of  fl^h  resources,  their  de- 
cline or  Increase,  and  the  development  and 
conservation  of  commercial  fishery  resources 
Since  the  habitat  of  flsh  is  water,  this  bureau 
is  concerned  with  water  quality  and  water 
adequacy.  It  coordinates  its  activities  with 
State  agencies  in  interstate  waters  and  with 
Federal  agencies  on  water  projects  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  with  non-Federal  agen- 
cies operating  under  Federal  licenses,  to  in- 
sure economic  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  fishery  resources  of  all  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  inland  waters. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
This  Bureau  works  to  insure  the  survival 
and  growth  of  the  Nation's  wild  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  sport  flsh  for  their  recreational 
and  economic  value.  Wetlands,  sanctuaries 
near  water,  and  such  other  provisions  tie 
the  work  of  this  Bureau  to  water  resources 
activities.  In  the  river  planning  programs, 
the  Bureau  examines  the  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  that  could  result  from  Federal  water 
use  projects,  and  from  projects  of  public 
and  private  groups  operating  under  Federal 
license.  The  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  authorize  the  Bureau  to  be  In  on  the 
planning. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
This  agency  is  responsible  for  irrigation 
drainage,  and  other  water  resources  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  Indian  Reservations. 
It  plans,  constructs,  operates,  and  maintains 
water  resource  projects,  and  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Indians,  toward  the 
end  of  making  them  economically  self-suf- 
flclent. 

Some  of  its  major  work,  such  as  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  Is  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Geological  Survey 
The  Geological  Survey  was  established  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  394;  43 
U.S.C.  31),  and  Its  functions  were  expanded 
by  subsequent  authorizations.  The  early 
work  of  the  Survey  involving  water  resources 
Included  classifying  lands  available  for  ir- 
rigation. Identifying  hydroelectric  power 
sltee,  stream  gaging  and  determining  the 
water  supply  of  the  United  States,  making 
topographic  maps,  and  doing  chemical  and 
physical  research  involving  water. 

The  Survey  determines  the  source,  quan- 
tity, quality,  distribution,  movement,  and 
availability  of  both  surface  and  ground  wa- 
ters. It  investigates  floods  and  droughts, 
their  magnitude,  frequency,  and  relation  to 
climatic  and  physiographic  factors.  It 
studies  and  reports  on  such  matters  as  water 
requirements  for  Industrial,  domestic,  and 
agricultural  purposes,  the  physical  and 
chemical  quality  of  water  resources,  and  the 
relation  of  water  quality  and  suspended  sedi- 
ment load  to  various  aspects  of  water  re- 
sources development.  It  makes  special  hy- 
drologlc  studies  of  the  interrelationships 
between  climate,  typography,  vegetation, 
soils,  and  water  supply.  It  gives  scientific 
and  technical  assistance  In  hydrologlc  fields 
to  other  Federal  agencies.  It  coordinates 
the  national  water  data  acquisition  work  of 
Federal  agencies.  The  Survey  furnishes  en- 
gineering supervision  for  certain  Federal 
power  permits  and  licenses. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
created  on  July  16,  1946,  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  General  Land  Office  (1812) 
and  the  Grazing  Service  (1934)  In  accordance 
with  the  provUions  of  sections  402  and  403 
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of  tbe  President's  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  133y-16).  Ita  primary  func- 
tion la  to  administer  resources  Involved  Iti 
about  800  million  acres  of  Federal  lauds, 
of  which  It  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
477  million  acres  The  prlmciry  aspects  of 
the  Bureau's  activities  which  touch  on  wa- 
ter are  In  connection  with  ftsh  and  wildlife 
conservation,  use  of  public  lands  for  hydro- 
electric power  purposes,  outdoor  recreation, 
watershed  protection  and  management,  and 
wilderness  protection. 

The  watershed  management  program  Is  In- 
volved with  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  water  in  preserving  and  protect- 
ing soil  and  water  resources.  It  combines 
land  treatment  with  regulation  of  surface 
water  runoff  to  control  erosion  and  to  sta- 
bilize sou. 

The  recreation  and  v.'.:d:i.'e  responsibilities 
Include  maintenance  of  recreation  facilities, 
water  runoff  to  control  erosion  and  to  sta- 
bilize soli. 

Hydroelectric     p-iwer     resjionslbilltles     are 
exercised  through   the   Federal   Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Federal  Power  .\ct. 
National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  was  established 
by  the  act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat  535; 
18  U.S  C.  1).  There  have  been  subsequent 
acts,  executive  orders,  and  proclamations 
that  have  added  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  therefore  have  e.xpanded  tlie  work 
Of  the  National  Park  Service 

The  Service  ha.s  the  primary  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  scenery  and  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  wildlife  of  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  slmlUr  reservations  In  provid- 
ing areas  for  public  enjoyment  and  to 
protect  the  resources  of  areas  under  Its  Juris- 
diction, the  National  Park  Service  Is  con- 
cerned with  preventing  stream  pollution  and 
other  manmade  detracuons  from  the  beauty 
of  thea«  areas. 

Bureau  of  Outdonr  Recreation 

The  Bureau  was  created  to  promote  co- 
ordination and  development  of  programs  for 
outdoor  recreation  lAct  of  May  28.  1963,  16 
tJ.S.C.  4601).  The  Bureau  reports  to  the  As- 
Btatant  Secretary — Public  Land  Management 
and  doe*  the  work  prescribed  in  the  I,and  and 
Water  Conservation  Txiud  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  8«>7;  16  use  4601-4i.  The  latter  Act 
provides  for  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
grant*  to  States  for  planning  acquirlne  and 
developing  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
Water-based  recreational  sites  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  program. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  (32  Stat  388; 
43  U.S.C.  371  et  seq  )  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  locate,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  works  for  the  storage, 
dlveraton,  and  development  of  waters  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  and  senuarid  lands  In 
the  Wc*t«m  States  In  June  1923.  the  Sec- 
retary created  the  position  of  Commissioner 
ot  Reclamation  and  established  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

The  water  resource  related  functions  of 
the  Bureau,  carried  on  with  other  Interior 
Department  bureaus  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State*,  and  local  groups.  Include  trans- 
forming arid  an  semiartd  lands  into  produc- 
tive farms  through  irrigation;  providing  sup- 
plemental water  for  lands  already  irrigated: 
developing  and  administering  repayment  .ir. 
rangement*  with  water  users;  transmitting 
and  selling  oar  exchanging  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  Bureau  projects  and  cert.iin  other 
reservoir  projects  not  under  the  Bureau's 
control:  reducing  flood  runoff,  producing 
maximum  economical  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  enerijy  consistent  with 
established  priorities  governing  the  Im- 
poundment and  release  of  water  for  other 
purposes;  regulating  rivers;  Improving  navi- 
gatlon;    providing  water  for   municipal,   do- 


mestic, and  lndUfitr;.U  use  on  a  repayment 
basis;  conserving  flsh  and  wildlife;  abating 
sedimentation,  sallnatlou.  and  pollution  of 
streams  and  other  wattr  course*,  and  pro- 
viding new  or  improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities 

Bonneville  Power  .Administration 
EonncvUle  Power  Administration  was  cre- 
atcc  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  20.  1937 
(50  Stat.  731,  as  amended;  16  U  S  C.  832  et 
seq  I  to  market  power  produced  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  powerplants  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Its  reglonwlde  Interconnecting 
transmission  system  Is  being  extended  as  far 
as  southern  California  by  means  of  the  hlgh- 
voltage  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  Inter- 
tle  The  generating  projects  themselves  are 
constructed  and  operated  either  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
but  BP.A  operates  the  dispatching  center 
which  divides  the  load  among  the  several 
plants,  thus  having  a  direct  role  In  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 
The  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
was  created  by  the  Secreuu-y  of  the  Interior 
in  1943.  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  operated  by  the  Federal  government 
In  the  southwestern  states  of  Arkansas.  Mis- 
Si;)url,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  These  functions 
.ire  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Flood 
Coiiu-ol  Act  of  1944  (58  Slat.  890;  16  U  S  C. 
825s 1. 

Because  of  Its  Involvement  with  hydro- 
electric power,  SWPA  participates  with  other 
Federal  and  non-Pederal  agencies  In  the 
comprehensive  planning  of  water  resources 
developments  In  the  southwest:  and  In 
scheduling  of  operation  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  naarkets  power. 

Southeastern  Power  .Administration 
The  Southeti-stern  Power  Administration 
wa.s  created  by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  1950  to  handle  transmission  and  dioposl- 
tlon  of  electric  power  from  Federal  hydro- 
electric powerplants  in  the  southeastern 
States,  under  the  same  provisions  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act  which  apply  to 
Southwestern  Power  Administration.  SEP.As 
oper.it.ons  are  conJined  to  the  SLites  of  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Florid. i.  .Alabama,  Mlssl.sslppl.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky  lis  v.-atcr  resources 
activities  Involve  planning  for  comprehen- 
sive development  of  water  resources  and  op- 
eration of  Federal  hydroplants. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

This  agency  wa.s  created  by  the  Water 
Quality  .Art  of  1965  (Public  Law  89  234) 
approved  October  2.  1965.  to  administer  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
use  466 1.  formerly  handled  by  the  Public 
Health  .Service  The  agency  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  Reor- 
ginl/~ulon  Plan  No  2  of  1966,  effective  May 
10.   1966 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Art  the  Federal  government  makes  grants  to 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  to  help  m.eet 
costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining  meas- 
ures f'>r  the  prevention  and  control  of  w:iter 
pollution:  to  public  agencies  and  institutions 
and  also  to  private  .agencies  Institutions,  and 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  8pe<-inc  applica- 
tions for  research  and  training  investiga- 
tions, and  demonstratlon.s  In  the  field  of 
water  p<-.;iut;<.n  coi.'ri.'l:  to  States  or  mu- 
nicipalities for  development  of  projects  to 
demonstrate  new  or  Impnuved  methods  of 
controlling  the  pollution  from  storm  sewers 
or  combined  storm  and  .<tanitary  sewers:  and 
to  States  or  munlcip-'litles  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  sewage 
treatment  plant«.  with  a  limitation  of 
SI. 200  000     for    any    one     municipality,     or 


S 4. 800  000  for  projects  serving  four  or  more 
munK  ipallUes. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  enforcement 
meujiures  to  reduce  pollution  of  interstate  i>r 
navigable  waters.  Including  establishment  of 
quality  standards,  conferences,  and  recom- 
meiidalion.s  to  bt-ale  w.iler  pollution  control 
agencies  for  remedial  action  to  reduce  or 
prevent  pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters.  Where  action  does  not  follow,  the 
Se<:'ret,ary  may  request  the  United  Stales  At- 
torney General  to  m.s'itute  lawsuits. 

The  .^ct  also  esuibllshes  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  with  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  outside  the 
Federal  government. 

Department  of  State 
The  Department  of  State  becomes  Involved 
In  waUT  resource.s  because  of  the  boundary 
walors  of  the  United  States  As  a  result  of 
the  treaty  of  1909  with  Great  Britain,  and 
various  treaties  with  Me.xico  dating  back  to 
1889.  the  International  Joint  Commission  and 
tlie  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
ml.sslon.  respectively,  have  been  created  to 
deal  with  water  resource  problems  on  our 
northern   and  southern   boundaries. 

International  Botind:iry  and  Wf.'er  Commls- 
sion — United  States  and  Mexico 

The  United  States  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission  Is 
the  Federal  agency  createtl  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under 
the  treaties  of  March  1.  1889.  and  sulx-eqiient 
treaties  of  1905  1933.  and  1944.  The  United 
St.ites  Section  also  operates  under  certain 
congressional  acts  of   1935.   1936.  and  1950 

Principal  water  related  activities  of  the 
ComniLsslon  deal  with  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  diversion  dams, 
storage  reservoirs,  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
flood  contPi:>l  works  along  the  Rio  Grande 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  flixxl  control 
works  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  International  boundary. 
Among  other  major  projects,  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
operates  and  maintains  the  Falcon  and 
Amlstad  dams,  reservoirs  and  power  plants, 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  Project, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Rectification  and  Canal- 
ization Project  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso. 
Texas.  Other  responsibilities  relating  to 
water  are  Involved  wherever  other  streams 
cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  at  certain  border 
communities.  In  such  cases,  the  Commis- 
sion may  become  Involved  In  a  wider  range 
of  activities  relating  to  water.  Including  pol- 
lution abatement  and  water  supply. 

International  Joint  Commisslou — Umtcd 
States  and  Canada 

The  International  Joint  Commission  was 
organized  In  1911.  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of 
January  11.  1909.  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Great  Britain.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mi.sslon  is  to  prevent  disputes  regarding  the 
u.se  of  boundary  waters,  and  settle  questions 
that  arise  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada  involving  rights,  obligations,  or  in- 
tere:.ts  of  either.  In  waters  along  the  bound- 
ary. The  Commission  h.is  Jurisdiction  over 
all  ciues  involving  u.se.  obstruction  or  diver- 
sion of  boundary  waters  between  ilie  United 
States  and  Canada  and  also  waters  flowing 
from  boundary  waters  and  waters  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  boundary  in  rivers  flowing 
across  the  boundary.  Approval  of  the  Com- 
mlb-sion  is  required  for  the  con.struction  and 
maintenance  of  any  works  that  change  the 
natural  level  of  boundary  waters. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  Is  not 
an  action  agency,  but  operates  through  mak- 
ing repi-'rts  and  recommendations  to  the  two 
governments  dealing  with  such  International 
water  resource  problems  a.s  the  Niagara  Falls 
beautlflcatlon.  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
control  of  water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Treasury  Department 
The  Treasury  Department  becomes  In- 
volved In  water  resources  through  Its  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
United  States  Coast  Guard 
The  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  a  seml- 
mihtary  agency  which  becomes  involved  In 
water  resources  development  through  its  re- 
sponslblhty  for  provision  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  inland  and  coastal  waterways.  Thus, 
all  reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mendiiig  improvement  of  navigation  facili- 
ties are  required  to  Include  a  section  dealing 
with  aids  to  navigation  based  on  studies  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Coast  Guard  gen- 
erally constructs,  operates,  and  maintains 
Buch  aids  to  navigation. 

Eiecufit'c  Office  of  the  President 
Several  agencies  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  become  Involved  In  water  re- 
sources through  carrying  out  the  President's 
responsibilities  for  supervision  and  control 
of  all  Federal  activities  In  this  field.  The 
three  agencies  which  api>ear  to  have  primary 
responsiblliUes  in  water  resources  are  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Oflice  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  The  water  functions  of  these 
agencies  are  described  hereinafter.  In  addi- 
tion, such  agencies  as  the  Council  of  Eco- 
ntxnic  Advisors  and  the  White  House  office 
become  involved  in  matters  relating  to  water, 
but  are  not  considered  as  water  resources 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  | 

In  addition  to  the  budgetary  and  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  agency 
has  been  charged  under  Executive  Order  9384 
with  reviewing  all  projects  proposing  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  water 
resources  facilities.  Under  this  order,  the 
comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
required  to  be  obtained  prior  to  the  trans- 
mittal to  Congress  of  any  report  proposing 
Federal  participation  In  such  activities.  The 
project  review  function  Is  handled  In  the 
Resources  and  ClvU  Works  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Ofllce  of  Science  and  Technology 

This  agency  serves  as  staff  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor,  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Council  for  Sciences  and  Technology.  The 
latter  organization  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10807,  dated  March  13,  1959,  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  among  Federal 
agencies  In  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology.  It  ccnslsts  of  representatives 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  these  fields,  and  has  assumed 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
through  the  establlEhment  of  Inter-agency 
committees  such  as  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Research,  and  the  Committee  on 
Atmospheric  Sciences.  In  providing  a  chair- 
man and  staff  for  such  committees,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Is  considered  to 
be  a  water  resources  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  this  report. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
This  office  Is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  for  the  overall  manage- 
ment of  resources,  including  water,  in  periods 
of  emergency,  and,  also,  with  laws  relating 
to  Federal  assistance  In  natural  disasters.  In- 
cluding flood  emergencies.  The  agency  works 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  otiier  agencies 
which  carry  out  the  actual  field  work.  In  the 
case  of  flood  emergencies,  this  Is  handled 
primarily  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Independent   agencies 
Appalachian  Regional   Commission 
Established  ty  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
telopment  Act  of  1066  (79  Stat.  5;  40  U.S.C. 


App.  1)  to  develop  plans  for  and  coordinate 
comprehensive  programs  for  regional  eco- 
nomic development  authorized  by  the  act. 

Among  the  development  programs  author- 
ized are  those  for  erosion  control  measures, 
reclamation  of  land  and  water  damaged  by 
strip  mining,  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
water  resources  survey,  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  The  comprehensive 
water  resources  survey  Is  being  accomplished 
through  the  Corps  of  Elnglneero. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
The   AEC   was   established  by   the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  755)  as  amended 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  919;  42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.) . 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  to  provide  under  national 
policy  for  the  development,  use,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy.  Its  primary  responsibilities 
Involving  water  relate  to  the  control  of  radio- 
active emissions  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
danger  to  public  health,  and.  In  recent  years, 
Investigations  and  research  looking  to  con- 
struction of  combined  desalting  and  power 
generation  plants. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
Created  by  a  Federal-Interstate  Compact 
among  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Delaware,  consented  to  by  Act  of  September 
27,  1961  (75  Stat.  688),  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  Is  a  Federal-State  agency, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Commission  Is  responsible  for  development 
and  approval  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
for  programming,  scheduling,  and  controlling 
projects  and  activities,  within  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  which  will  provide  effective  flood 
damage  reduction;  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  ground  and  surface  water  supplies 
for  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural 
uses;  development  of  recreational  facilities  in 
relation  to  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  streams; 
propagation  of  flsh  and  game;  promotion  of 
related  forestry,  soil  conservation,  and  water- 
shed projects;  protection  and  aid  to  fisheries 
dependent  upon  water  resources;  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  potentiaUties; 
Improved  navigation;  control  of  movement  of 
salt  water;  abatement  and  control  of  stream 
pollution;  and  regulation  of  stream  flows  to 
attain  these  goals. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
An  Independent  agency  created  by  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41 
Stat.  1063;  16  U.S.C.  791-823)  to  Investigate 
water  and  powM-  development  of  the  rivers  of 
the  United  StSItes  and  to  Issue  licenses  for 
non-Pederal  development  thereof.  Addi- 
tional responsibilities  have  been  assigned  un- 
der other  leglslaUon  and  by  Executive  Order. 
The  PPC  regulates  the  Issuance  of  licenses 
for  construction  and  operation  of  non- 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  projects  on  pub- 
lic lands  or  on  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  studies  plans  for 
proposed  dams  to  be  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  or  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
makes  recommendations  concerning  the  In- 
stallation of  facilities  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power.  It  determines  and  as- 
sesses headwater  benefit  charges  against  the 
owner  of  any  non-Federal  water  power  proj- 
ect directly  benefited  by  upstream  improve- 
ments constructed  by  the  United  States,  Its 
licensees  or  permittees. 

National  Science  Poimdatlon 
Created  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  149;  42  U.S.C.  1861- 
1879).  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  N8P 
Is  to  strengthen  basic  research  and  education 
m  the  sciences  In  the  United  States.  Among 
the  Foundation's  actlvltle*  Involving  water 
are  the  program  of  research  and  development 
m  weather  modification,  grants  and  contracts 
to  universities  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 


tions to  support  the  construction  of  labora- 
tories or  specialized  facilities  in  water  sci- 
ence, and  grants  for  research  Into  water 
related  sciences.  It  supports  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  and  pro- 
vides fellowships  and  tralneeships  to  gradu- 
ate students  In  engineering.  Including  sani- 
tary and  hydrologic  engineering. 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration 
The  Seaway  Corporation  Is  an  Independent 
agency  under  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  is  authorized  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  In  U.S.  territory  deep 
water  navigation  works  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  as  well  as  necessary  dredging 
In  the  Thousand  Islands  section  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River. 

It  was  established  by  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1954  (68  Stat.  92:  33  VS.C.  981)  and  works 
In  close  coordination  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  In  maintaining 
and  operating  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Its 
activities  are  coordinated  with  the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  have  constructed  and  operate 
power  facilities  In  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Tennessee  'Valley  Authority 
The  TVA  is  a  corporation  created  by  the 
Act  of  May  18,  1933  (48  Stat.  58:  16  U.S.C. 
831-831dd).  The  statute  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
the  generation  and  disposition  of  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Water  Resources  Council 
Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-80  July  22,  1965) 
established  the  Water  Resources  Council  as 
a  cabinet-level  agency,  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture,  Army,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Interior  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Council  has  primary  responsibilities  for 
continuing  studies  and  periodic  assessments 
of  the  adequacy  of  water  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  for  maintaining  a  continuing 
study  of  the  relation  of  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  for  appraising  adequacy 
of  Federal  programs,  and  for  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect  to 
Federal  policies  and  programs. 

The  Council  Is  to  establish  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans,  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resource  projects. 

PART  II.  TEMPORAHT  COMMITTEES  AND 
COMMISSIONS 

Federal  Involvement  In  the  field  of  water 
resources  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
for  at  least  that  long  has  been  the  object  of 
study  by  numerous  special  commissions  and 
committees  created  for  that  sole  purpose. 
Numerous  other  commissions  and  commit- 
tees created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  ef- 
ficiency in  government  have  seized  on  water 
resources  as  a  fruitful  field  for  improvement 
of  governmental  policies  and  procedures. 
This  section  lists  and  describes  briefly  25  of 
the  more  Important  of  these  groups,  starting 
with  those  created  during  the  conservation 
movement  which  flowered  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Coverage  Is  limited  to  bodies  created  by 
Presidential  or  congressional  action,' to  func- 
tion during  a  limited  period  of  time.  Thus, 
standing  committees  of  Congress,  and  co- 
ordinating committees  such  as  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Water  Resources, 
and  the  continuing  field  Inter-Agency  River 
Basin  Committees  are  omitted,  even  though 
many  of  these  groups  have  made  important 
studies  In  the  field  of  water  resources. 
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More  complete  informrtllon  on  the  cum- 
mlttecs  and  commissloiis  through  1959  is 
contained  In  Committee  Print  No  2.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
source*. October  1959.  which  summarizes  the 
clrcumatances  nurroiinding  the  various 
bodies  and  their  recommenUatlons  in  a  46- 
page  document 

Inland  Waterways  Commission 
This  Commission  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  on  M.irch  14,  1907. 
to  look  into  and  prepare  a  report  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  f'lr  the  iniprcjvement  and 
control  of  the  river  systems  ol  the  United 
States  The  Committee,  which  consisted  of 
two  members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, two  Senators,  and  five  experts  from 
agencies  of  the  Federal  k^overnment  Involved 
with  water  resources,  made  reports  on  sub- 
ject* including  navigable  waters  and  canals 
of  the  United  suites,  commerce  among  the 
States,  industrial  water  supplies,  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  relation  of  water  conserv.ition  to 
flood  prevention  and  navigation,  the  general 
relation  between  forests  and  streams,  and 
other  subjects  mviilveU  witSi  ci  niprehen.slve 
water  resource  de.elopment 

These  reports  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  were  i-ssued  on  February  3. 
1908.  and  published  ivs  Senate  Document  325, 
eoth  Congress.   1st  Session 

Sational  Conservation  Commission 
The  National  Conservation  Commission 
conalsted  of  four  groups  of  12  experts  each 
In  the  fields  of  water  forests,  lands,  and 
minerals,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  Stales  In  c<M>perat:on 
with  the  Executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. State  officers,  and  natlrjnal  organi- 
zations. The  Commission  operated  under 
authority  of  Executive  Order  No  809,  dated 
June  8.  1908.  and  Its  nine-man  executive 
conunlttee  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Glllord  Plnchot.  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  three-volume  report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  was  completed  on 
Jainuary  22.  1909.  and  printed  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment 676.  60th  Congress.  2d  Session  It  ad- 
vocated a  vigorous  policy  of  con.servatlon  and 
gave  added  recognition  t<>  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  various  uses  of  water 

Sational  WaCeruays  Commt'nion 
The  National  Waterways  Comml.salon  waa 
established  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  3.  1909  (25  StAt  815 1  It  consisted 
of  Ave  Senators  and  seven  members  of  the 
Hou«e  of  Representatives,  and  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  investigating  questii^ns  pertain- 
ing to  water  transportation  and  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways,  and  maJcing  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  thereon 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission 
waa  submitted  In  January  1910.  and  the  final 
report  in  1912  The  two  reports  were  pub- 
lished aa  Senate  Document  469  62nd  C. ^n- 
greaa.  2d  Session  The  recommendations 
covered  numerous  specific  navigation  pro- 
poaala  aa  well  as  general  recon-.mendations 
dealing  with  control  of  public  terminals,  the 
practicability  of  flood  control  reservoirs,  the 
Influence  of  forests  upon  navigability  of 
streams,  and  the  need  for  legislation  for  the 
development  and  control  of  water  power 

Waterways  Commission 
The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  8. 
1917  (40  Stat  230 1,  created  a  Waterways 
Commission  to  consist  of  seven  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chosen  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 
one  to  be  an  expert  hydraulic  engineer  from 
civil  life,  and  the  remaining  five  to  be  either 
from   civil   life   or   the   public  service 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to 
bring  into  coordination  and  cooperation  the 
engineering,  scientific,  and  constructive 
services,    bureaus,    boards,   and   commissions 


of  the  several  governmental  departments  of 
the  United  States,  and  commissions  created 
bv  Congress  that  related  to  study,  develop- 
ment or  control  of  waterways  and  water  re- 
sources, and  subjects  related   thereto. 

Senator  Newlands.  principal  proponent  of 
the  Waterways  Commission,  died  shortly 
after  the  legislation  to  create  It  was  enacted, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
never  appointed  by  the  President  The 
language  creating  the  Commls.'^lon  was  ex- 
pressly repealed  In  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  of  1920 

Joint   Committee  on   Reorganisation  of   the 
Executive  Departments 

This  Committee  was  created  under  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  December  17  1920  (SJ. 
Res  191  66th  Congress  i  ,  and  amended  by  a 
Joint  resolution  approved  May  5,  1921  (SJ. 
Res  282.  67th  Congress  i  The  Committee 
consisted  of  two  Senators  and  two  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  md  one  rop- 
rp>;entative  of   the  President 

The  Joint  Committee  considered  recom- 
mendatlons  made  by  President  Harding  and 
riiad?  recommendations  for  reorganization  of 
the  Oovernmenl.  Including  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  departments  dealing  with 
water  resources.  The  recommend.xtlons  are 
printed  as  House  Document  356.  68th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session 

President's  Committee  on   Water  Flow 

President  Franklin  D  Roosevelfs  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Flow  consisted  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior.  War  Agriculture,  and 
Uabor.  who  were  requested  by  the  President 
to  report  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Improvement  and  development  of  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  giving 
Congress  Information  to  provide  guidance  for 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
m.iximuni  amount  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  and  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  The  report  was  to  be  made 
m  response  to  resolutions  adopted  February 
2,  1934.  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Senate  Resolution  164  and 
House  Resolution  248,  73d  Congress,  2d 
Session  I  . 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  made  on 
June  4.  1934.  and  issued  as  House  Document 
395.  73d  Congress,  2d  Session  The  Commit- 
tee selected  10  drainage  basins  for  projects 
(or  further  development  of  comprehensive 
plans,  and  recommended  that  it  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  function  in  order  to  develop 
more  specific  plans. 

.Vfisiissippi    Valley  Committre  of   the  Public 
Works  Administration 

This  Committee  was  created  to  m.ike  a 
plan  for  the  use  and  control  of  water  wilhm 
the  Miss.sslppl  River  drainage  basin.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  two  members  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Including  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers,  and  seven  experta  in  various 
fields  of  resource  conservation. 

The  Committee  made  Its  report  on  October 
1.  1934.  with  specific  recommendations  on  the 
various  river  basins  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  called  for  consideration  of  the  inier- 
rel.ited  Interests  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  system 

National   Resources   Board  —  Water    Planning 
Committee 

The  National  Resources  Board  was  created 
on  June  30.  1934.  by  Executive  Order  No 
6777  It  consisted  of  five  of  the  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries, the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministrator, and  three  other  members  from 
outside  the  Government  The  Water  Plan- 
ning Committee  consisted  of  eight  experts  In 
this  field.  With  the  assistance  of  an  executive 
engineer  and  a  secretary 

The  National  Resources  Board's  report  de.il- 
Ing  wlt^  water  resources  w;vs  submitted  to 
the  President  on  December  1,  1934,  and  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  permanent  wa- 
ter planning  section  to  assemble  basic  data, 
to  proceed  rapidly  with  constructive  programs 


for  water  resource  development,  making  full 
use  of   existing   public  agencies,   and   to  in- 
vestigate  water   pollution   In   all   Its   phases. 
Sational  Resources  Committee — Water 
Resources  Committee 
The  National  Resources  Committee  w.is  or- 
ganized in  June  1935.  under  Executive  Order 
7065.   which   reconstituted   the  National  Re- 
sources Board  The  Water  Resources  Commit- 
tee consisted  of   12  water  experts.  Including 
tlie    hp.ids    of    variiHis   Federal    agencies   in- 
volved With  water  resources. 

The  Water  Resi)urces  Committee  made  re- 
ports on  drainage  basin  development  in  ly35 
:ind  1937  The  recommendations  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  1936  drainage  basin  report  were 
ineludf^d  In  House  Document  140,  75th  Cini- 
t'ress.  1st  ses.sion.  l=^sued  February  3.  1937 

The  Water  Resources  Committee  made  10 
other  refkorts  before  It  wiis  succeeded  by  the 
Natl<inal  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Eiecu- 
tiie  Agencies  of  the  Government 

Senate  Resolution  217  of  the  74th  Congress, 
adopted  on  February  24.  1936.  created  a  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Government  Mem- 
^•ershlp  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  five 
.Senators  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Bvrd  of  Virginia. 

The  Select  Committee  ordered  studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  Brcxjklngs  Institution.  IcKik- 
ing  t<3  the  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  In  a  more  func- 
tional manner  Chapter  6  of  the  report  dealt 
With  Government  actlvltle«  In  the  field  of 
public  works  and  water  resources,  and  pro- 
posed some  major  changes.  Including  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  TTrans- 
porlalion.  and  the  removal  of  the  water 
resources  functions  of  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers from  the  War  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Brookings  Institution  was 
Issued  as  Senate  Report  No.  1275  of  the  75th 
Congress. 

Presidents  Committee  on  Administratiie 
Management 
This  Committee  was  created  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  It  made  a  report  to  him  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1937.  which  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No  8.  75th  Congress.  1st  Session 
'VYxe  three-member  committee,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  Louis  Brownlow  as  Chair- 
man made  recommendations  for  sweeping 
reorganlziition  of  the  Government,  to  Include 
12  major  executive  departments.  Including 
one  tor  conservation  and  one  for  public 
works  This  would  have  Involved  major  re- 
organiziitlon  of  the  water  resources  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sational  Resources  Planning  Board 
This  agency  was  created  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No  1.  effective  July  1.  1939.  under  a 
resolution  of  approval  dated  June  7.  1939.  to 
plan  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation.  The 
Bijard  made  numerous  reports  on  various 
phases  of  water  resources,  continuing  the 
v^ork  started  by  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  National  Resources  Committee  m 
this  field  It  was  abolished  by  the  Act  ap- 
proved June  26.  1943.  effective  August  31, 
1943. 

Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  [First 
Hoover  Commission ) 

The  FMrst  Hoover  Commission  was  created 
by  the  Act  of  July  7.  1947.  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  looking  to  the  pro- 
motion of  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improve- 
ment of  service  In  the  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  The  Hoover  Commission  had 
task  forces  on  natural  resources,  water  re- 
source projects,  and  public  works,  each  of 
which  made  reports  Involving  water  resources. 
Numerous  recommendations  involving  wa- 
ter resources  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  were  included  In  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  published  as  House 
Document  122.  81st  Congress,  1st  Session, 
March    17,    1949. 

President's   Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission 

President  Truman  created  a  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission  on  January  3, 
1950,  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Order 
10  095.  The  Commission  consisted  of  seven 
members  from  private  life,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  a  consulting 
engineer. 

The  report  of  the  Cooke  Commission, 
ls4ucd  in  December  1950,  contained  more 
than  a  hundred  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  national  water  resources 
policies.  Two  additional  volumes  Issued  by 
the  Commission  covered  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  of  ten  rivers  and  a 
review  of  water  resources  law. 
Presidents  Materials  Policy  Commission 
President  Truman  created  a  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  chaired  by  William  S. 
Paley,  on  January  22.  1951,  to  study  the 
broader  and  longer  range  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  materials  problems. 

The  five-member  Commission  submitted 
a  report  on  June  2.  1952,  which  included  con- 
sideration of  water  resources  as  a  material 
needed  for  industry. 

Arkansas-White  and  Red  Basins  Inter-Agency 
Committee 
This  Committee  was  created  by  President 
Truman  to  make  the  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  these  river  basins  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  The  Com- 
mittee included  members  from  the  Federal 
departments  Involved  In  water  resources,  and 
representatives  of  the  States  of  the  basin, 
under  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  Committee's  report,  published  as  Sen- 
«te  Document  No.  13,  of  the  85th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  January  30,  1957,  laid  out  a 
framework  plan  for  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin.  Following 
completion  of  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  disbanded,  but  another  committee  hav- 
ing the  same  name  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished. 

Neto   England-Sew    York    Interagency 
Committee 

This  Committee  likewise  was  created  by 
President  Truman  to  conduct  a  study  author- 
ized In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  Its 
membership  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Arkansas  White- Red  Basins  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  published 
as  Senate  Document  No.  14,  85th  Congress, 
Ist  Session,  January  30,  1967,  following 
which  the  Committee  was  disbanded. 

Subcommittee  To  Study  Civil  Works,  House 
0/  Representatives,  82d  Congress 

This  Subcommittee,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Jones  Committee  after  Its  chairman. 
Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
was  created  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Au- 
gust 20.  1951,  to  study  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures,  in  connection  with  the  water  re- 
sources program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Subcommittee's  reports  were  dated 
December  5,  1952,  and  were  published  as 
Committee  Prints,  numbered  21  through  24, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
82nd  Congress,  2nd  Session.  The  reports 
contained  numerous  recommendations  for 
modification  of  water  resources  policy. 
Missouri  Basin  Survey  Commission 

This  Commission  was  created  under  the 
terms  of  Executive  Order  10318  on  January 
3.  1952.  It  was  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  Including  three 
Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  report  of  the   Commission,   entitled 


"Missouri,  Land  and  Water,"  was  published 
in  January  1953,  and  Included  numerous 
recommendatlona  for  improvement  of  water 
resources  activities  In  the  Missouri  Basin  as 
well  as  for  general  Improvement  of  water  re- 
sources poUcies  all  over  the  country. 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

This  Commission,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission,  was  created  by  Act 
of  July  10,  1953,  to  review  the  relationships 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government  In  the  United  States. 

The  Commission's  report  was  submitted 
to  Congress  In  June  1955,  Including  a  section 
on  natural  resources  and  conservation  which 
made  numerous  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  policies  for  dealing  with 
water  resoiu-ces. 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 

Branch,  of  the  Government  {second  Hoover 

Commission) 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  Act  dated  July  10,  1953,  with  a 
membership  of  12,  Including  two  Senators 
and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Commission  app>olnted  a 
task  force  on  water  resources  and  power 
which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  water 
problems  and  submitted  Its  own  three- 
volume  report  containing  numerous  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  water  resources 
policy. 

The  recommendations  of  the  second 
Hoover  Commission's  own  report  on  Water 
Resources  and  Power  differed  from  those  of 
the  Task  Force  report  In  numerous  respects. 
It  was  published  as  Hotise  Document  208, 
84th  Congress,  1st  Session,  June  30,  1955. 

Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Policy 

President  Elsenhower  established  his  own 
committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy  by 
letter  dated  May  26,  1954.  The  Committee, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  PACKBAT,  con- 
sisted of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  De- 
fense, and  Interior,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  latter,  and  with  participation  from 
time  to  time  of  other  government  officials. 

The  Committee's  report,  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  January  17,  1956,  and  pubUshed 
as  House  Document  315,  84th  Congress,  con- 
tained eight  major  recommendations  for  re- 
vision of  water  resources  policy. 

Texas   Basin   Study  Commission 

The  United  States  Study  Commission — 
Texas  was  created  by  Public  Law  85-B43,  ap- 
proved August  28,  1958,  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
development  of  land  and  water  resources 
In  the  Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado, 
Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  Neuces,  and  San 
Jacinto  Rivers  In  Texas.  Membership  on 
the  Commission  consisted  of  a  chairman  and 
representatives,  appointed  by  the  President, 
from  each  of  the  river  basins  and  of  each  of 
the  major  Federal  agencies  involved  In  water 
resources  development. 

The  Commission's  plan  was  completed 
March  31,  1962.  The  report.  In  4  volumes, 
was  published  as  House  Document  494,  87th 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

Southeast  Basins  Study  Commission 

Tha  United  States  Study  Commission — 
Southeast  River  Basin  was  created  by  Public 
Law  85-B50,  approved  Augtist  28,  1958,  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  southeastern 
river  basins  from  the  Perdldo  to  the  Savan- 
nah Rivers,  Inclusive.  Membership  on  the 
Commission  included  a  chairman  from  the 
region,  and  representatives  appointed  by  the 
resident  from  the  four  States  involved  and 
the  six  major  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
water  resources  activities  In  the  area. 

The  Commission's  12-volume  report  was 
completed  on  June  19,  1963,  and  transmitted 
to  the  President.  It  was  published  as  Sen- 
ate Document  51,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
and  contains  the  plan  formulated  by  the 
Study  Commission. 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources 

This  Committee,  chaired  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr,  was  created  by  Senate 
Resolution  48  of  the  85th  Congress,  adopted 
April  20.  1959,  to  make  studies  of  the  extent 
to  which  water  resources  activities  are  related 
to  the  national  interest,  and  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  such  activities  required  to 
provide  for  future  needs  of  population,  agri- 
culture, and  industry,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  recreational  and  lish  and  wildlife  values. 
Seventeen  Senators  were  on  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  held  hearings  all  over  the 
country  and  commissioned  32  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  water  resources  activities,  most 
of  which  were  made  by  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved  in  water  resources.  On  the  basis  of 
the  information  thus  assembled,  the  Select 
Committee  made  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  of  national  water 
resources  policies  that  would  enable  the  Job 
to  be  done.  The  Committee's  report  is  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Report  29,  87th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  January  30,  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  must  be 
done  to  cut  down  this  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  programs  involving  our 
Nation's  water  suppliers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  with  the  op- 
timism of  hope  that  I  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  the  feeling  that  if  it  does 
its  job,  if  it  is  created  objectively  by  the 
President  with  men  who  are  eminently 
qualified  a.nd  gets  into  business  promptly 
and  acts  within  the  time  specified,  it 
will  cease  to  exist  within  5  years,  having 
made  its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. If  It  carries  out  its  mandate,  order 
•will  be  brought  out  of  the  chaos  that 
exists  in  the  field  of  water  resources. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  this 
legislation,  and  if  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  water  resource  development 
on  regional  and  economic  growth,  the 
institutional  arrangements  and  esthetic 
values  affecting  the  quality  of  life  in 
America,  then  it  will  have  done  a  good 
job. 

A  statement  of  the  Honorable  Maurice 
G.  Goddard,  secretary  of  forests  and  wa- 
ters of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  flow  of  tax  dollars  for 
water,  illustrating  some  of  the  economic 
and  sociological  problems  interrelated 
with  the  water  resources  development 
policies  of  these  United  States,  follows: 

The  East  Speaks 
(Statement    of    the    Honorable    Maurice    G. 
Goddard,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Conunonwealth    of    Pennsylvania,    at    the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Denver 
Water  Resources  Engineering  Conference, 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  16-20,  1966) 
The   Eastern   water   administrator   of   the 
past  decade   can   well   sympathize   with   the 
plight  of  the  high  school   basketball  coach 
when  the  opposing  team  effectively  freezes 
the    ball    in    the    closing    moments    of    the 
championship  game,  and  his  team  Is  only  a 
few  points  behind. 

He  knows  that  no  amount  of  complaining 
to  the  referee  will  force  the  other  team  to 
release  the  ball,  and  consequently,  the  only 
action  he  can  take,  however  Ineffective  it 
might  be,  is  to  Jump  up  and  down  on  the 
bench,  rage  at  both  his  own  team  and  the 
opposition,  and  pray. 

That  is  exactly  my  position  on  this  panel 
today. 

I  am  Jumping  up  and  down  on  the  bench, 
raging  at  both  my  own  team  and  the  op- 
position, and  brother,  am  I  ever  praying 
that  we  win  get  our  hands  on  the  ball  In 
time  to  give  my  team  a  fighting  chance. 
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Tbe  ball  I  am  talking  about  is,  of  course. 
that  tUce  ol  the  tax  dollar  that  the  Pederai 
Ctovemment  spends  each  year  to  develop  this 
oouQtry's  water  and  related  land  resources. 
For  many,  many  years,  we  Easterners  have 
contributed  the  major  portion  of  U.  and.  In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  our  contribution, 
we  have  received  very  little  in  return. 

If  you  doubt  this,  take  a  look  sometime  at 
a  map  showing  the  major  dams  and  reservoirs 
In  the  United  States,  and  you  vnU  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Eliminate  the  TVA 
reservoirs,  and  see  what  s  left  for  the  rest 
of  the  East — -virtually  nothing! 

Seven  years  ago.  Walter  B  Langbeln  of 
the  VS.  Geological  Survey  '  pointed  out  that 
reservoir  storage  was  greatest  In  the  sparsely 
poptilated  Colorado  River  Basin  and  lowest 
In  the  populous  Ohio  River  Basin. 

He  also  noted  that  only  k;  of  the  total 
flow  erf  the  Ohio  River,  excluding  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers,  was  regu- 
lated. With  the  completion  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir,  about  58  :  of  the  Colo- 
rado's flow  was  regulated  These  figures, 
incidentally,  do  not  include  regulation  by 
flood-control  reservoirs 

In  his  conclusions.  Mr  Langbeln  stated 
that  "There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
storage  that  can  be  useful  The  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  an  example  of  a  river  basin 
where  storage  development  may  be  approach- 
ing. If  not  exceeding,  the  useful  limit  The 
prospect  of  a  shift  in  emphasis  toward  water 
supply  for  towns  and  f.^ctories  sharpens  the 
need  for  added  development  of  stor.^ge  m  the 
populated  regions  of  the  country  " 
To  which,  I  say  'Amen'" 
Now,  let's  carry  our  comparison  a  little 
further — the  State  of  Colorado  has  a  land 
area  of  approximately  104,000  square  miles, 
over  twice  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  population  of  about 
1,750.000.  Allegheny  County  In  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  a  land  area  of  730  square 
miles  and  almost  the  same  population. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  a  land  area  of 
over  147,000  square  miles,  more  t^an  three 
times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  population 
of  about  700.000  Little  Delaware  County  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  h,\s  a  land  area  of  185 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  almost 
600.000. 

Just  thlnlt  of  It  -two  little  Pennsylvania 
counties  virtually  matching  two  largest 
Western  states  in  population  on  .4  to  1  ";  of 
the  land  area 

Per  capita  income  in  Allegheny  County  is 
roughly  equal  to  per  capita  Income  in  Colo- 
rado, and  they  have  almost  the  same  popu- 
lation. Montana  has  about  100,000  more 
people  than  Delaware  County  but  per  capita 
Income  in  Delaware  County  Is  approximately 
•900  higher. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  tax 
dollar?  Simply  this — the  citizens  of  two  of 
Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  counties  are  con- 
tributing Just  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
cltlaens  of  Colorado  and  Montana  with  little 
or  no  return  insofar  as  Federal  expenditures 
for  water  development  are  concerned 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  contributed 
some  7.8  billion  dollars  In  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral treasury  last  year  Add  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  populous  Eastern 
states:  take  another  look  at  the  map  to  re- 
fresh your  memories  as  to  where  the  major 
water  development  projects  are  located;  and 
you  will  begin  to  understand  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at — the  money  is  being  spent  where  the 
people  aren't  and  with  too  Uttle  benefit  to 
those  who  contributed  the  major  portion' 

We,  In  the  East,  understand  how  this  came 
about,  and  we  are  not  against  necet^ary 
water   development    in    the    Western   states 


'  Walter  B.  Langbeln.  'Water  Yield  and 
Reservoir  Storage  in  the  United  States,  ' 
Geological  Survey  Circular  409,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D  C  ,  1959, 
pp.  4-5. 


Note  that  I  emphasized  the  word  "necessary", 
for  what  you  consider  necessary  and  what 
we  consider  necessary  are  app;irently  two 
quite  different  things  as  you  will  see  shortly. 

For  many  years  in  the  past,  we  did  not 
question  what  was  going  on — we  knew  that 
the  Western  states  were  not  blessed  with 
our  abundant  rainfall,  and  consequently, 
must  develop  storage  capacity  and  distri- 
bution systems  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  had 

When,  in  the  past  few  decades,  we  did 
bey;in  to  analyze  our  own  water  situation 
and  disct'vered  that,  faced  with  massive  pol- 
lution problems  and  Inadequate  storage,  we 
would  be  in  dire  trouble  wlthm  the  next 
twenty  years,  we  naturally  began  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  what  was  being  done 
With  the  Federal  water  development  dollar 
in  the  West 

The  more  we  looked,  the  more  we  began 
to  wonder,  and  the  more  we  began  to  wonder, 
the  more  we  became  amazed  at  what  we 
saw! 

I  don't  say  your  whole  Western  water  de- 
velopment program  Is  a  "boondoggle  "  Some 
of  your  huge  projects  are  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  harness  available  supplies  and  are 
benii;  put  to  good  use  On  the  other  hand. 
part  of  your  progriun  Is  wasteful,  because 
st)me  of  your  sti:>red  water  could  be  put  Un 
better  and   more  economical    use. 

You  have  chosen  to  base  moet  of  your 
economy  on  irrigation — 90  ;  of  the  water 
you  use  is  L'rtgation  water  The  Great  West- 
ern Dream  appe<us  to  be  a  dream  of  making 
the  deserts  and  and  areas  bloom  by  bring- 
ing water  to  them  regiirdless  of  c<36t 

Now  this  dream  of  creating  an  Agricultural 
Paradise  by  recLiiming  the  lar^e  areas  of 
wasteland  and  bringing  them  into  produc- 
tion would  be  a  fine  thing,  if  you  could  do  It 
economically 

In  some  instances  you  succeeded  particu- 
larly with  crops  that  could  not  be  grown 
elsewhere  In  other  instances,  you  went  over- 
bo.ird  and  developed  irrigation  water  at  any 
price,  without  regard  as  to  whether  Irriga- 
tion was  the  mosl  economical  use,  or  wheth- 
er the  t\-pe  of  crops  grown  required  amounts 
of  water  beyond  your  capiicity  to  provide 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that.  In  some  are;is, 
you  "mined  "  your  undertrround  supplies — ■ 
fighting  a  loBlng  battle  with  nature  and 
g;anbling  with  a  limited  resource  that  might 
have  sustained  other,  less  consumptive,  uses 
for  years 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Central  Ari- 
zona ProJe<ts  Association  notes  that  "To 
eliminate  the  current  overdraft  upon  Irre- 
pl.%ce,\ble  ground  water,  and  provide  for  In- 
cre;ised  municipal  and  Industrial  needs  by 
the  year  2000.  Arizona  needs  an  addltlon<U 
3  000.000  acre-feet  annually  Even  with  this 
quantity,  no  agricultural  expansion  would 
be  p<->ssible."  ' 

By  promoting  your  dream  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Paradise,  you  succeeded  In  having  the 
Pederai  Government  subeidize  a  shift  of 
agrlculttire  from  the  himild  East,  which 
could  sustain  It,  to  the  and  West,  away  from 
the  population  centers 

There  was  an  interesting  article  In  the 
January  1966,  Readers  Dl>,'est  entitled  'What 
Water  Shortage'' ■  The  author  noted  that 
rs  Cxiivernment  water  Is  often  given  to  the 
Western  farmer  at  one-tenth  Its  actual  cost, 
and  stated  that  If  they  had  to  pay  the  actual 
co6t  there  would  be  less  cry  for  more  water 
and  less  Irrigation  farming  ' 

It  in  al.so  a  matter  of  record  that  Western 
Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  have  a 
notoriously   poor   record    both   on   repayment 


•"Centra!  Arizona  Project  Association,  Sar- 
in!/ Water  m  Ari::ona  A  Report  on  Water 
Corisertation  Praitues  and  Prograrns  in  Ari- 
zona (Phoenix,  Arizona,  January.  19661 

'Wolfgang     Langewlesche,     "What     Water 
Shortiige''".  Readers  Digrtt  (January.  1966) 
p   208. 


and  with  regard  to  cost  versus  benefits  actu- 
ally realized,  Por  example,  Hlrschleifer  and 
others  '  noted  that  the  total  subsidy  to  irri- 
gation in  the  CX)lumbla  River  Basin  Project 
had  been  calculated  to  be  94';  of  the  c(D6t 
of  irrigation,  but  that  the  calculations  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  m 
recent  years  about  80'.  of  the  wheat  grown 
In  the  basin  had  been  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  farm  price-support  program. 

They  further  noted  that  E.  P,  Renshaw.  in 
studnng  the  benefits  and  costs  of  43  then- 
existing  Pederai  Irrigation  projects,  found 
that  "only  about  one-fourth  of  the  projecti 
now  appe.ir  t<i  be  Justified  on  the  basis  or 
realized  benefits  in  f.act  exceeding  costs  • 

Renshaw  used  assumptions  favorable  to 
the  estimation  of  benefits  and  his  survey  did 
not  Include  some  five  projects  which  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  and  written  off  = 

Allen  V  Kneese  states  that  "Research  done 
bv  Nathaniel  Wollman  and  others  from  New 
Mexico  demonstrated  several  years  ago  that 
reallocation  of  water  from  agricultural  to  In- 
dustrial, municipal,  and  recreational  uses  u 
capable  of  greatly  expanding  the  develop- 
ment potential  of  water-short  regions.  This 
possibility  emphasizes  the  great  importance 
that  efficient  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of 
water  from  lower  to  higher  value  uses  may 
have  In  these  areas.  Not  only  Is  It  Impor- 
t  int  that  water  be  smoothly  transferred  to 
support  industrial  and  urban  growth  in  these 
areas  If  they  are  to  continue  to  grow,  but  as 
water  supplies  become  more  stringent  It  also 
becomes  highly  significant  that  water  used 
In  agriculture  is  applied  to  the  most  produc- 
uve  lands  and  crops  by  the  most  efficient 
managers"  • 

Abandoned  Eastern  farm  acreage  falls,  of 
course.  Into  all  categories,  ranging  from  ex- 
cellent farm  land  to  farms  where  the  land 
has  been  Just  plain  "worn  out"  through  poor 
farming  practices. 

Even  much  of  the  poorest  of  this  land 
could,  however,  be  rehabilitated  and  brought 
back  into  production  through  good  soil  con- 
servation practices  and  good  land  manage- 
ment at  much  less  expenditure  than  irrigat- 
ing Western  land. 

Congressman  John  P,  Saylor  In  a  study 
entitled  How  Can  Arnerica  Best  Provide  Food 
and  Fiber  for  Its  Future  Population  notes 
that  'The  C  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  there  are  an  estimated  60,000.000 
acres  of  new  land  In  humid  areas  suitable  for 
first  class  crop  production,  once  It  has  been 
properly  drained  and  cleared.  The  estimated 
cost  of  bringing  this  new  land  Into  produc- 
tion under  this  method  Is  $350  to  $400  mil- 
lion. The  drainage  and  clearing  classifica- 
tion of  providing  new  crop  land  represents 
about  17'";  of  the  present  crop  acreage. 
These  comparisons  show  that  the  cost  of  re- 
claiming desert  or  arid  lands  in  the  West  Is 
the  more  expensive  method  of  increasing 
food  and  fiber  production.  Conservatively. 
It  Is  10  to  20  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
new  development  In  humid  areas.  Further- 
more, the  maximum  amount  of  land  (6.000- 
000  acres  i    that  possibly  could  be  reclaimed 


'Jack  Hlrschleifer.  James  C  DeHaven.  and 
Jerome  W  MllUman,  Wafer  Supply  Eco- 
nomics, Technology,  and  Policy  (Chicago, 
Illinois  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
19601.  p  228.  quoting  Donald  S  Green  "Fed- 
eral Irrigation  Subsidy"  (unpublished  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Paper  No,  5601),  January  11,  1956, 
P    7 

''  Ibid  ,  quoting  Edward  P.  Renshal,  To- 
uard  Responsible  Government  (Chicago, 
Idwia  Press.  1957 ».  p.  5, 

•  Allen  V.  Kneese.  "Economic  and  Related 
Problems  in  Contemporary  Water  Resources 
Management".  Reprint  No.  55,  Resources  for 
the  Future.  Inc.  Washington,  DC.  (Novem- 
ber. 1965 »,  pp.  4-5. 
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m   the  West   by    1975   would   add   less  than 
2';   to  the  present  total  crop  land.'"' 

The  "Soil  Bank  "  In  March,  1965,  contained 
over  fourteen  and  a  quarter  million  acres 
nationwide.  Over  107,000  acres  of  this  was 
Pennsylvania  land. 

It  seems  Just  plain  ridiculous  to  us  to  keep 
placing  Eastern  farm  land  In  the  "Soil  Bank," 
while  continuing  to  bring  additional  mar- 
ginal Western  lands  into  production  through 
subsidized  water  development. 

Instead,  why  not  bring  this  Eastern  land, 
where  the  people  are,  and  where  rainfall  is 
plentiful,  back  into  production? 

By  shifting  a  good  part  of  our  agriculture 
back  East  and  rehabilitating  farming  in  the 
Eastern  areas,  we  would  be  conserving  much- 
needed  water  and  would  be  stopping  the 
heavy  drainage  on  the  taxpayers  by  trying 
to  bring  more  and  more  marginal  Western 
lands  Into  production  at  a  high  water  cost — 
water  that  could  be  used  to  your  advantage 
for  other,  more  essential  uses. 

A.  H.  Carhart,  In  his  book.  Wafer — Or  Your 
Life,  asks  the  following  questions  with  regard 
to  the  Central  Arizona  Project:  "Is  it  reason- 
able to  expend  what  this  project  would  cost 
to  rescue  150,000  acres  while  500,000  acres  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  being  retired 
from  tillage  each  year,  but  might  be  main- 
tained through  good  soil  conservation  proj- 
ects? Where's  the  better  place  to  put  our 
dollar?" » 

Exactly  how  much  per  acre  it  is  costing 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  put  Western  lands  Into 
production  depends,  of  course,  on  the  par- 
ticular project  and  on  how  you  figure  it.  but 
all  of  the  figures  I  have  found  are  very  high 
and  cover  a  wide  range. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  you  could  put 
a  lot  of  abandoned  Eastern  farm  acreage 
baclc  in  production  for  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing water  to  one  Western  acre. 

In  1955.  the  Hoover  Commission  task  force 
stated  that  "Overestlmatlon  of  irrigation 
benefits  has  reached  a  piolnt  where  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  claimed  Justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  an 
acre  for  the  development  of  irrigated  land 
which,  on  the  basis  of  Information  available 
to  the  task  force,  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  $200  an  acre  under  present  prices  of 
mature  reclamation  projects."  » 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the 
best  farmland  in  the  United  States — land 
that  ranges  from  around  $500  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  Even  with  this  high  land  cost.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmers  are  producing  their  crops  at  a  lower 
overall  cost  than  Is  being  done  in  the  West- 
ern areas.  Since  these  men  do  not  go  for 
mechanized  farming,  it  is  apparent  that  their 
answer  is  simply  good  land  and  an  abundant 
rainfall. 

I  know,  of  course,  the  arguments  which 
may  be  presented  against  such  a  move  baclc 
to  the  East — that  there  is  stronger  competi- 
tion for  land  use  in  the  East,  that  surpluses 
are  diminishing,  that  Eastern  farming  is 
generally  on  smaller  land  units,  and  that,  as 
a  result,  agriculture  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  provide  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  for 
our  growing  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture over  the  years  has  become  more  and 
more  efficient  and,  with  this  higher  efficiency 


'John  P.  Saylor,  How  Can  America  Best 
Provide  Food  and  Fiber  for  Its  Future  Popu- 
lation, privately  printed  and  undated,  p.  6. 

•  Arthur  H.  Carhart,  Wafer — Or  Your  Life 
(Phllalelphla  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Llppin- 
coltCo,,  1951).  p,  215. 

•Hlrschleifer  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  229, 
quoting  from  Task  Force  on  Water  Resources 
and  Power  for  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ("Hoover  Commission"),  Report  on 
Water  Resources  and  Power  (Washington, 
D.C..  1955),!,  pp.  18-19. 


has  come  better  management  and  higher 
yields  per  acre,  seems  to  negate  much  of  the 
validity  of  these  arguments. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  Nation 
would  be  better  served  If  good  Eastern  lands 
were  brought  back  into  production  and 
farmed  intensively  and  efBclently,  and  that 
this  is  the  logical  place  to  spend  our  dollar. 
A  move  in  this  direction  would  tend  to  di- 
versify agriculture,  putting  a  share  of  It 
closer  to  the  major  markets  with  resulting 
savings  in  transportation  and  marketing 
costs. 

It  also  appears  to  us  that,  when  you  com- 
bine your  Western  water  law,  based  on  the 
prior  appropriation  principle,  with  the  fact 
that  about  90 '^^  of  your  water  is  tied  up  by  a 
single  use.  you  have  a  large,  furry  bear  by  the 
tall. 

While  we  recognize  that  our  Eeistern  ripar- 
ian rights  doctrine  also  has  some  obvious 
faults,  we  believe  that  living  prior  right  to 
agricultural  interests  for  irrigation  tends  to 
set  up  a  monopoly,  stifling  other  types  of 
development  in  an  area.  It  certainly  is  not 
conducive  to  the  progressive,  dynamic  growth 
of  an  area. 

When,  and  If,  you  decide  to  change  your 
position  or  let  go,  we  hope  you  don't  get  too 
badly  chawed  in  the  process. 

Now,  let's  turn  back  to  Arizona's  problem 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  Central  Arizona 
Project. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  .\rizona  does  not 
need  more  water,  but  I  do  question  the  means 
and  effects  of  providing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Projects  have  not  been  pro- 
posed principally  as  water  storage  facilities, 
but  rather,  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tric power  generation — power  that  could  be 
provided  by  steam-electric  plants  in  much 
less  time  than  It  will  take  you  to  build  the 
dams.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  peaking  power 
is  really  needed,  then  it  should  be  Included 
on  a  limited  scale  as  a  secondary,  rather  than 
the  prime,  benefit. 

Why  does  the  Government  construct  huge 
power  projects  that  could  be  just  as  easily 
constructed  by  private  companies? 
Cheaper  power  is  tbe  usual  answer! 
No  one  denies  that  public  power  rates  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  private  industry,  even 
though  the  latter  has  brought  down  its  rates 
sharply  over  the  years. 

Public  power  rates  should  be  lower — after 
all,  they  «.re  subsidized  rates  supported  by 
your  taxes  and  mine. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  rela- 
tively few  electric  customers  are  served  by 
the  Government-financed  agencies,  and  those 
that  are  get  their  electricity  at  lower  cost 
at  the  expense  of  all  American  taxpayers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  power  picture  really 
gets  wild  whei  you  justify  projects  on  the 
basis  of  producing  the  power  needed  to  pump 
and  transport  the  water  to  questionable  ir- 
rigation projects. 

Carhart  points  out  that  If  the  whole  cost 
of  the  two-phase  Central  Arizona  Project 
were  to  be  assessed  against  roughly  150.000 
acres  which  would  be  kept  in  cultivation — 
rescuing  th?  Irrigators  who  knew  that  they 
were  overusing  the  local  water  available — and 
the  final,  total  outlay  ran  to  $1.5  billion,  the 
capital  cost  to  rescue  those  lands  would  come 
to  $10,000  per  acre. 

He  also  noted  that,  while  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
water  delivered  woiUd  pay  for  operating  costs, 
the  irrigators  would  pay  no  part  of  the  capi- 
tal cost.  With  approximately  half  of  the  lands 
involved  In  the  hands  of  420  land  owners, 
the  benefit  or  "gift"  to  this  goup  would  come 
to  over  a  half  million  dollars  each. 

He  had  some  interesting  figures,  too,  re- 
garding the  repayment  of  the  interest  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  this  huge  invest- 
ment. Indicating  that  the  total  interest  pay- 
able would  come  to  over  $2,000,000,000  and 
that  Pennsylvania  might  expect  to  pay  ap- 


proximately $150,000,000  of  it;  New  Jersey 
over  $68,o6o.000;  Illinois  $157,600,000  and 
New  York  $304,500,000,'o 

Frankly,  this  looks  to  us  like  Just  another 
attempt  to  hornswoggle  the  taxpayer — a  gen- 
tleman who,  by  the  way,  is  largely  of  the 
genus  homo  Easterner — by  juggling  the  bene- 
fits to  construct  at  any  cost. 

Look.  too.  at  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Project,  Its  original  estimated  cost  was  about 
$44,000,000,  and  the  final  estimated  cost  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $144,500,000.  It  now 
appears  that  the  actual  final  cost  will  be  over 
$200,000,000.'' 

We  recognize  that  part  of  this  Increase  may 
be  accounted  for  by  rising  costs  of  labor  and 
materials,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  rec- 
lamation practice  of  adding  extra  features 
and  modifications  after  a  project  has  been 
authorized  is  a  good  one,  particularly  when 
the  final  cost  is  escalated  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  the  Congress  and  the  public 
were  originally  told  to  expect. 

What  price  urgently-needed  recreational, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  natural  beauty  bene- 
fits? 

You  Westerners  may  feel  that  you  have  a 
surfeit  of  these,  but  have  you  taken  this 
Nation's  overall  recreational  needs  and  popu- 
lation projections  into  consideration? 
How  much  can  we  afford  to  sacrifice? 
In  my  estimation,  very  little.  If  any.  Fu- 
ture generations  will  need  every  bit  of  oi)€n 
sp.-xce  and  every  recreational  area  we  can 
provide  for  their  leisure  time,  well-being, 
and  enjoyment. 

We  are  desperately  trying  to  do  Just  that 
in  the  East — we  already  have  the  population 
pressures  and  know  that  our  people  want 
and  need  expanded  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities and  facilities. 

We  ask,  too,  just  how  much  valuable  tim- 
berland  have  your  massive  projects  in  the 
Northwest  taken  out  of  production.  While 
the  East  is  trying  to  restore  its  forests  for 
posterity,  you  are  squandei-*ng  your  heri- 
tage— taking  large  segments  of  good  forest 
land  out  of  production  to  make  way  for 
Irrigation  and  power  projects. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  raging  at 
you.  the  opposition.  Now  let's  take  a  look 
at  my  own  team  and  its  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. 

We,  too,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  have  a 
couple  of  bears  by  the  tall— our  lack  of  ade- 
quate storage  and  our  massive  pollution 
problems.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are  liter- 
ally up  to  our  ears  In  many  areas  in  an 
odious  mess  of  our  own  brewing. 

With  our  whole  economy  geared  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  raw  water  and  practical- 
ly unlimited  use,  our  cub  grew  Into  a  grizzly 
before  we  realized  what  had  happened. 

Many  of  our  Eastern  states,  my  own  State 
Included,  have  been  working  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  to  correct  the  situation 
and  to  rehabilitate  our  streams  so  that  they 
can  once  again  serve  our  heavy  and  ever- 
increasing  concentration  of  population  and 
Industry. 

In  some  areas,  we  have  been  keeping  abotit 
even  with  the  problem  and  have  even  made 
a  little  headway.  In  others,  things  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

Paced,  as  we  are.  with  mushrooming  pop- 
ulation '  and  the  industry  and  services 
needed  to  support  this  growth,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  use  piecemeal  approaches  in 
meeting  the  problem,  or  with  just  staying 
abreast  of  it— drastic,  widespread  action 
must  be  taken,  and  taken  soon! 

When  I  said  earlier  that  we  would  be  in 
dire  trouble  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
I  was  not  exaggerating.  Indeed,  many  of 
us  believe  that  we  are  already  close  to  the 
breaking-point  and  that  only  a  concentrated 
effort  at  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
industry  can  ball  us  out. 
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W«  b«v«  been  nickel  &nd  dlmin^  It  so  far. 
but  It  DOW  appears  certam  tliat  U  Is  golug 
to  take  the  expenditure  of  bUlloas  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  dollars  over  tiie  next 
number   of   years   to   get   ttie   Job   done. 

Pennsylvania,  with  some  of  the  best  "Clean 
Streams"  law*  In  the  country,  has  expended 
many  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past  twenty 
years  and  Is  making  a,  littie  progress— Just 
staying  ahead  of  the  compounding  problems. 
New  York.  Just  last  year,  passed  a  10  bilUon 
dollar  bond  Issue  lor  aid  to  oonununstles  for 
treatment  plants  and  Interceptor  sewers. 
That  expenditure  wU:  bring  them  about  even 
with  the  problem,  and  a  number  of  other 
states,  my  own  included,  are  currently  con- 
sidering similar  acuon^. 

At  the  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  Just  one  year  ago.  Governor  Hulett 
C.  Smith  of  Weet  Vlrgirua  s.ild  that  West 
Virginia  cities  could  use  a  B'ederal  contribu- 
tion of  80%,  and  then  added  that  his  State 
and  New  York,  between  them,  could  use  the 
Federal  grants  provided  for  the  enure  Na- 
tion. 

This,  then.  Is  the  magnitude  of  our  pol- 
lution problem  and  the  dollars  we  will  re- 
quire to  correct  it 

We  need,  too,  much  additional  storage 
in  the  East  to  help  solve  our  water  qual- 
ity problems  and  to  conserve  and  better 
manage  our  water  resources  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

With  good  storage  sites  now  so  scarce  In 
the  East  that  we  consider  them  to  be  a  re- 
source In  their  own  right,  we  have  turned  to 
multiple-purpose  development  of  those 
remaining. 

We  arw  In  the  process  of  inltlaung  good 
compr«henslve  river  basin  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  management  in  our  major  river 
basins  to  provide  the  good  water  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future's  teeming 
nUlllooa.  This  must  be  done,  and.  If  we  don't 
do  It  soon,  the  economy  of  the  East  could 
well  stagnate  and  with  It.  the  economy  of  the 
NaUon. 

Just  remember.  If  we  fall — you  fall,  tool 

The  Eastern  water  administrator  knows 
only  pure  frustration  when  he  goes  before 
the  Oongresalonal  committees  to  press  for  the 
authorisation  and  funding  of  necessary  water 
projects — many  of  them  have  taken  over 
thirty  }«ara  to  even  get  underway.  He  Is 
handsd  the  crumbs  and  the  cake  goes  West: 

This  has  been  a  source  of  amazement  to 
me.  because  our  Eastern  dams  fail,  for  the 
most  p*rt,  into  the  category  of  small  dams. 
Blze-wlse  and  cost-wise,  you  can  drown  quite 
a  few  of  them  in  one  of  your  Western  proj- 
ects. BeneHt^wlse.  however,  In  proportion  to 
their  slee  and  cost,  they  far  outshine  your 
Western  giants  simply  because  they  are  lo- 
cated naar  the  population  centers  where 
the   needs   are   greatest   and    more    pressiiig. 

At  ttals  point,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  one 
fact  tbmt  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  water  administrators  all  over  the 
country.  Water  rates,  in  both  the  East  and 
West,  are  much  too  low  and  revised  rate 
stnicturaa  are   urgently   needed   Nationwide 

Unlsas  and  until,  people  become  educated 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
water,  panels  such  as  this  will  continue  to 
argue,  and  sections  of  the  cotintry  will  be 
vying  with  one  another. 

With  National  goals  with  regard  to  devel- 
opment unclear  at  present,  we  flrmiy  believe 
that  the  older  civilization  of  the  East  must 
be  protected,  and  that  it  it  sheer  folly  to 
keep  pouring  billions  of  dollars  lnu>  ques- 
tionable Western  development  and  grandiose 
Western  schemes. 

Population  pressures  may  make  even  de- 
velopment of  marginal  Western  projects  nec- 
essary some  day.  but  we  must  e.'nphaslze  that 
the  East  has  Unmediate  problems  that  must 
be  rectified  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
the  National  economy. 

In  short,  you  have  long-range  planning 
time — we  dontt 


What  I  am  really  saying  Is  that  the  Na- 
tion's largest  segment  of  pupul;itlun  and  in- 
dustry, needs  help  and  needs  It  fast.  The 
minority  has  cornered  the  m.irket  long 
enough. 

The  East  must  meet  Its  massive  water 
quality  problems;  Increase  Its  storage;  re- 
vitalize Its  agriculture,  and  develop  as  much 
nearby  outdoor  recreation  fu-  Its  millions  as 
possible  before  available  space  Is  swallowed 
up  by  urbanixatlon. 

The  time  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  we 
must  in.sist  ye-s,  demand,  th.it  you  give  us 
b  ick  tl'.e  ball,  and  with  It.  a  fighting  chance. 

We  have  subsidized  your  dream  long 
enough — far  too  many  Western  projects  have 
been  constructed  with  Eastern  dollars,  and 
we   now  need  and  want  our  rightful  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  task  proposed  in 
this  legislation  for  a  National  Water 
Commission  is  a  most  difficult  one.  The 
contributions  of  such  a  commission  will 
directly  affect  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  our  Nation  for  years  to  come. 
If  they  do  their  job  properly,  this  will  be 
a  day  loni;  to  be  remembered  If  they 
fail  to  do  the  job  which  we  are  askins 
them  to  do.  it  •.■ill  be  juit  another  wasted 
effort. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  say 
that  optimism  is  coming  with  a  higher 
price  tag  all  the  time.  This  bit  of  opti- 
mism has  carried  a  $5  million  price  tag. 

Mr.  S.-^YLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  if  this  Commission  does  its 
job,  it  can  eliminate  five  times  that 
amount  every  year  in  view  of  the  dupli- 
cation that  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
optimism  is  justified,  but  In  the  light  of 
what  has  been  happening  In  the  Federal 
Government,  I  seriously  question  it. 

What  IS  there,  in  the  absence  of  thLs 
Commi.ssion,  that  the  Water  Resources 
Council  cannot  do? 

Mr  SAYLOR  Let  me  read  you,  sir. 
what  the  Water  Resources  Council  Is. 
The  Water  Resoiirces  Council  was 
created  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  1965. 
which  is  Public  Law  89-80,  ptussed  July 
22,  1965. 

This  Council  Is  composed  of  Cabinet- 
level  agencies,  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, Army.  Health,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Interior,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  limitations  that  is  placed 
upon  that  Water  Resources  Council  Ls 
that  the  only  place  they  get  any  Infor- 
mation is  from  one  of  the  already  en- 
trenched agencies,  so  all  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  doing  Is  reviewing 
what  one  of  their  own  agencies  has  al- 
ready told  them  They  do  not  go  out 
and  get  a  picture  of  the  entire  water 
needs  of  the  Nation.  That  Is  what  we  are 
asking  this  Commission  to  do  and  why  I 
support  this  legislation  This  will  be  a 
new.  fresh  look,  with  recommendations 
to  the  F*resident,  which  will  Include,  I 
hope,  the  elimination  of  duplication  In 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  WiU  Uie  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr  SAYliOR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 'Mr  Puiri:! 

Mr    PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr    Chairman. 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
^luished  minority  leader  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  S.\YLOR,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  committee  chairman  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Repre.senting  the  Panhandle  of  Te.xas, 
we  are  not  unaware  of  the  need  for 
water.  My  district  has  an  average  an- 
nual rainfall  of  19  inches.  Many  States 
arc  not  faced  with  the  problems  that 
we  are  soon  going  to  be  faced  with  in 
regard  to  water.  In  many  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  it  is  said  that  by  1985,  their 
economies,  will  peak  out  and  their  need 
for  water  is  going  to  be  great 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  gentlemen  on 
this  commitee  bring  before  the  House 
tills  legislation  so  we  can  get  some  plan- 
ning. It  has  been  verj'  difficult  in  State 
compacts,  and  so  forth,  to  get  responsible 
planning  done  for  water  resources.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  there  Is  finally  some- 
thing being  done  so  we  can  bring  this 
about.  I  hope  the  Commission  does  func- 
tion the  way  the  committee  hopes  it  will. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  statement  with  respect  to 
his  evaluation  of  the  failures  that  exLst 
in  this  area  and  the  defects  in  Govern- 
ment, both  in  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  and  the  problems  of  en- 
trenched Interests. 

Li  it  fair  and  accurate  to  say  that  the 
very  fact  that  this  piece  of  legislation  Is 
on  the  floor  today  is  an  indication  that 
the  sorting  function,  say,  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budeet  and  the  Executive  Is 
not  working  efficiently?  If  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly,  he  said  there 
was  duplications  and  waste.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  wliy?  Can  It  be  said  that  the 
very  fact  we  are  dealing  with  this  legis- 
lation is  an  indication  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  not  dealing  effectively  with 
these  problems?  I  raise  the  question  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  because  that 
is  one  division  that  has  overall  supervi- 
sion. 

Further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  have  a  similar  resp>onsl- 
blllty  in  this  area  to  see  that  there  is  not 
duplication,  to  see  that  order  is  brought 
out  of  disorder  as  the  problems  of  this 
country  evolve?  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
fundamental  question.  We  happen  now 
to  be  talking  about  water,  but  we  could 
have  a  commission  for  any  number  of 
subjects  and  in  fact  do,  where,  as  our 
country  changes,  we  find  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  In  a  thoughtful 
and  effective  way, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  Is  correct.  I  can 
say  that  neither  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  nor  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  nor  the  Congress  Itaelf  has 
prevented  waste  and  duplication.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  our  committee 
required  the  stipulation  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion should  not  tie  connected  with  Gov- 
ernment and  to  have  people  from  out- 
side Government,  who  have  an  Interest  to 
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water,  take  a  look  at  this  from  a  national 

basis. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  dupli- 
cation and  failures  of  the  commissions  to 
make  a  good  report  was  in  the  last  re- 
.)ort  that  was  done  by  our  colleagues  on 
Tie  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  they  ap- 
noiuted  members  all  of  whom  came  from 
Slates  which  have  water  problems,  and 
the  only  thing  they  tried  to  solve  was 
tlieir  own  problem,  and  they  did  not 
worry  about  the   problems  of  anybody 

else. 

This  is  what  I  hope  will  be  done  away 
with  when  we  get  this  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  foresight 
is  one  of  the  key  words  to  effective  gov- 
ernment management  and  this  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering  has  above 
all  this  virtue  to  commend  it. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  problem 
reaches  the  critical  stage  the  President 
has  wisely  called  for  a  study  of  our  na- 
tional water  resources  which  will  allow 
us  to  forestall  an  acute  water  shortage 
that  will  overtake  our  Nation  in  the  next 
few  decades  if  we  continue  blindly  on  our 
present  course. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Water 
Commission  gives  us  time  to  review  the 
entire  range  of  water  resource  problems 
now  while  we  can  still  plan  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  the  needs  and  build 
sensibly  a  national  system. 

The  measure  is  not  only  unquestion- 
ably necessary,  it  is  imminently  timely 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  S.  20 
into  law  now  before  a  national  water 
crisis  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
learned  long  ago  the  sad  lesson  that  our 
vast  expanses  of  forest  lands,  once 
thought  endless,  were  not  inexhaustible. 
It  has  taken  us  far  too  long  to  realize 
that  our  reserves  of  water  are  likewise 
not  unlimited.  Such  miscalculations 
about  the  extent  of  our  water  supply 
were  forgivable  in  1800,  perhaps  even  in 
1900.  But  by  1967,  they  became  inexcus- 
able. 

Well  before  this  time,  we  were  headed 
for  a  serious  water  problem.  Today  we 
are  up  to  our  necks  in  it.  We  are  con- 
fronted today  by  a  fait  accompli  of  pol- 
lution, wastage,  and  shortages  through- 
out the  United  States.  New  Yorkers  once 
were  proud  of  the  Hudson  River.  Today 
such  pride  is  difficult  to  sustain. 

The  drought  that  recently  beset  the 
Northeast  and  other  areas — and  even 
now,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
it  is  over — did  not  represent  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  merely  reasserted  the  reality  that 
Nature  may  be  capricious  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  her  bounties. 

The  task,  then,  devolves  not  upon 
Nature,  but  upon  ourselves.  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  secure  the  purposeful  and 
frugal  utilization  of  our  water,  and  to 
.seek  the  reclamation  of  the  prodigious 
quantities  that  have  become  sullied 
tlirouijh  our  negligence  and  lack  of  both 
understanding  and  commitment. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  task  is  be- 
yond the  ability  to  be  assumed  by  locali- 
ties We  have  been  told  by  Charles 
Schultze.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  that  "no  region  Is  immune" 
to  water  resource  problems.  "Their  di- 
mensions," he  said,  "are  truly  national 


in  scope."  I  would  add  that  they  demand 
action  that  is  national  in  scope. 

Much  could  and  should  have  been  done 
long  ago.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  enact 
retroactive  measures.  We  must  begin 
with  the  present  and  do  as  much  as  we 
can,  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Should  the 
day  arrive  on  which  we  lack  sufficient 
stores  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people,  I  need  not  describe  the  conse- 
quences. And  it  is  evident  that  any 
failure  on  our  part  to  act  decisively  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  such  disaster. 

Accordingly,  during  the  first  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R. 
10245  that  would  have  created  a  Federal 
Water  Commission,  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency  with  full  enforcement 
powers.  It  was  a  proposal  consistent  with 
my  belief  that  the  strength  of  corrective 
measures  must  be  commensurate  with 
the  severity  of  the  problem. 

In  fact  I  am  not  certain  that  the  prob- 
lem of  water  conservation  will  yield  to 
a  profusion  of  analyses  and  recommend- 
ations. I  am  therefore  somewhat  disap- 
pointed by  the  bill  we  have  before  us,  all 
the  more  so  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  administration  sincerely  desires  to 
take  effective  action  in  this  area.  I  must 
say  that  I  had  hoped  for  a  more 
potent  measure. 

Nonetheless,  S.  20  is  a  good  bill  as  far 
as  it  goes.  It  clearly  acknowledges  the 
priority  required  by  water  conservation. 
It  promises  to  centralize  all  information, 
if  not  all  activities,  relevant  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  water  resources.  It  seeks 
to  utilize,  in  the  words  of  the  President, 
"the  very  best  minds  in  the  country," 
individuals  who  will  dedicate  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  their  time  and  ex- 
pertise to  this  endeavor.  In  short,  it  is 
a  step,  if  only  a  small  one,  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  wish,  then,  to  express  my  support 
for  this  legislation,  with  the  firm  belief 
that  my  colleagues  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  terminating  their  efforts  here.  If 
the  National  Water  Commission  will 
open  the  floodgates  of  effective  congres- 
sional action  and  provide  the  impetus 
for  a  series  of  tangrible  accomplishments, 
it  will  have  made  a  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
the  House  is  asked  to  consider  legisla- 
tion concerning  water  and  its  uses.  Past 
events  are  eloquent  testimony  that  the 
allocation,  use  and  pollution  of  this  pre- 
cious resource  transcends  a  regional  ap- 
proach. 

Historically  the  West  has  been  more 
aware,  than  the  East,  of  the  need  to  con- 
serve water  and  to  develop  more  ade- 
quate methods  of  water  utilization.  One 
heed  only  recall,  however,  the  recent 
water  crisis  in  New  York  City  and  the 
subsequent  dispute  between  that  city  and 
Philadelphia  over  the  allocation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River,  as  evidence 
that  the  East,  as  well,  faces  a  crisis,  a 
crisis  which  concerns  not  only  the  allo- 
cation of  existing  water,  but  what  has 
become  a  national  disgrace — pollution. 
These  recent  crises  are  not  passing 
phenomena.  Dally  the  national  demand 
for  water  grows  as  population  and  in- 
dustry expand.  The  time  has  long  passed 
when  self-interested  local  or  regional 


authorities  lacking  national  breadth  of 
vision  are  able  to  handle  what  has  been, 
for  at  least  a  decade,  a  national  problem. 
I  support  S.  20,  Eis  amended,  creating 
a  National  Water  Commission.  But,  the 
bill  does  not  meet  the  grave  crisis  at 
hand.  In  effect  it  authorizes  continued 
studies.  I  agree  that  increased  knowl- 
edge concerning  effective  utilization  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  needed.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  studies  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources — 1959- 
61 — and  evidence  produced  by  Congress- 
man Jim  Wright  in  his  book  "The  Com- 
ing Water  Famine,"  warrant  legislation 
giving  a  national  agency  authority  to 
take  positive  action  for  water  utilization. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
Federal  Water  Commission  in  the  89th 
Congress— H.R.  10244.  I  reintroduced  it 
as  H.R.  1252  in  this  Congress.  This  bill, 
entitled  the  Federal  Water  Commission 
Act,  Is  based  primarily  upon  the  model 
water  use  act  adopted  In  1958  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  It  would  cover  all 
water  use,  including  pollution,  affecting 
any  Internal  or  coastal  water  in  the 
United  States.  Use,  including  pollution, 
of  such  waters  would  be  governed  by  uni- 
form Federal  standards  aimed  at  insur- 
ing that  they  are  employed  only  for  bene- 
ficial uses.  A  five-member  Federal  Water 
Commission,  modeled  after  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  would  administer 
and  enforce  the  law. 

The  key  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  require  and  issue  per- 
mits for  all  uses  of  water  resources  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  The  Federal  permit  pro- 
cedure specifically  protects  existing  uses 
as  long  as  they  remain  beneficial  and 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

H.R.  1252  provides  procedural  safe- 
guards, including  the  unqualified  right 
of  appeal,  regarding  the  licensing  pro- 
cedure. Moreover,  the  bill  empowers  the 
Commission  to  suspend  the  application 
of  Federal  licensing  procedures  if  It  finds, 
after  a  hearing,  that  regional.  State,  or 
local  regulations  will  adequately  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  Federal  Water  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  deal  with  water  short- 
ages as  well  as  water  emergencies.  In  the 
former  situation,  the  Commission  could 
require  proration  and  emergency  appro- 
priation of  private  water  supplies.  More 
urgent  measures,  such  as  water  rationing 
and  emergency  appropriation  of  private 
water  supplies,  coulo  be  effectuated,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety. 

The  Commission  would  develop  a  long- 
range  plan  of  allocation  which  would 
anticipate  shortages  and  thereby  elim- 
inate potential  crises. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  study  and 
planning  of  interbasln  water  transfers 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965.  Moreover,  the  Water  Resource 
Council,  established  by  the  1965  act, 
would  function  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  proposed  Federal  Water 
Commission. 

In  short,  my  bill  (H.R.  1252)  would 
establish  a  Federal  Water  Commission 
as  a  water  policy  review  board,  dealing 
primarily  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
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of  other  governmental  astencies  and  po- 
litical subdlvisioiis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ap  far  as  the  bill  before 
U3  today,  S.  20,  is  conceri.ed  other  tiui:! 
requiring  that  no  membt-r  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  bf  an  nfficer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  it  duplicates,  to  a 
sreat  extent,  the  informat:on-^atherine 
authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Re.source 
Council  established  in  19G5 

Information  is  nects-sary  but  positive 
action  is  imperative  if  we  arc  to  .survive 
the  impending  cri.si?;  Tlie  present  bill  is 
a  philosophical  step  in  the  nsrht  direc- 
tion. It  recognizes  that  water  is  a  na- 
tional resource,  a  national  r'rublem — one 
that  necessitates  study  from  a  uaf.onal 
vantage  point. 

It  is  a  step  beyond  the  philo.sophy  em- 
bodied In  section  3d'  of  the  Federal 
Water  Resources  Plannins;  Act  of  1965 
which  prohibits  any  entity  establi.shed 
under  the  act  to  "study,  plan,  or  recom- 
mend the  transfer  of  waters  between 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  river  basin  commi.s.sion "  In 
light  of  the  national  .situation,  this  pro- 
hibition is  an  unnecessarily  narrow  and 
restrictive  approach  I  hope,  indeed  it  is 
imperative,  that  the  National  Water 
Commission,  propo.sed  by  this  bill,  study. 
plan  and  make  any  necessary  recom- 
mendations regarding  Interbasin  water 
transfers. 

Support  as  I  do  this  bill,  it  Is  not 
enough. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  must 
have  an  Integrated  national  policy  for 
water  conservation,  water  development, 
and  water  pollution  control.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  Federal  coordina- 
tion in  developing  a  national  power  end 
It  is  only  logical  that  similar  coordina- 
tion regarding  water  be  adopted.  This 
requires  more  than  additiinal  studies; 
it  requires  legislation  Rivinc:  authority  to 
a  Federal  Water  Commission  to  allocate 
our  national  water  resources  and  to  de- 
velop a  national  water  policy. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  ray  support  for 
the  passage  of  S  20.  which  vould  estab- 
lish a  National  Wattr  Commission  for 
advising  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  entire  range  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  coUea^jucs 
Is  fully  aware  of  the  various  water  prob- 
lems In  his  district.  In  my  ov.n  district. 
the  Taunton,  Charles,  and  Ten  Mile  Riv- 
ers are  polluted  bocau.se  of  inadeciuato 
sewage  treatment  plants.  This  immedi- 
ate problem  must  be  solved  in  the  near 
future.  Certainly  we  should  also  consider 
our  long-term  needs  for  adequate  and 
clean  water.  In  our  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  today  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
tomorrow's  needs  for  developing  and 
maintaining  water  resources  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
and  throughout  the  country. 

The  provisions  In  S  20  provide  for  the 
collection,  review,  and  analysis  of  water 
resource  information  that  now  lay  scat- 
tered at  different  levels  of  government 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  With 
better  coordination  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  problem,  we  will  be  better 
able  to  insure  the  future  productive  util- 
ization of  a  most  precious  natural  re- 
source. 


The  passare  of  this  bill  is  a  neces-.an,' 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal 

Mis  DWYER.  Mr  Chairman,  the  need 
to  assu'e  our  people,  our  industry,  and 
our  aiiriculture  in  this  Krowina  country 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  clean  water  is 
a  public  problem  of  unsurpassed  dimen- 
sions and  importance.  Though  the  prob- 
lem differs  in  character  and  size  from 
region  to  region,  it  is  national  in  scope 
and  our  present  legal  and  administra- 
tive system  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
has  not  kept  pace  either  with  the  need 
for  water  or  witii  the  technological  re- 
sources to  provide  it 

With  the  gap  between  supply  and  de- 
mand becoming  increasingly  narrow,  we 
can  no  longer  afToid  to  delay  in  takinc  a 
comprehensive  look  at  our  needs  and  in 
v.eighing  the  steps  thr.t  w ill  be  nece.vsaiT 
to  supply  tho.se  needs  well  into  the  fu- 
tuie.  The  establishment  of  a  National 
Water  Commis.slon  will,  therefore,  be  a 
major  contribution  to  this  objective,  pro- 
viding both  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
survey  and  the  expertness  of  the  judg- 
ments that  must  be  made 

I  strongly  support  the  pending  bill  to 
create  this  Commission. 

It  is  worth  norint;  in  this  perspective, 
Mr.  Chan-man.  that  other  major  water 
resource  studies  are  presently  underway, 
for  it  will  be  im(x>rtant  that  all  are 
thorouehly  coordinated  One  of  the  most 
important,  as  I  mentioned  here  earlier 
this  week,  is  the  Northeastern  U  S  Water 
Supply  Study  being  conducted  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  NEWS 
Study,  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  at 
that  time,  has  aroused  considerable  re- 
sponse, and  as  an  illustration  of  the  great 
intercut  in  water  supply  problems  and 
progress  which  the  lengthy  northeast 
droucht  has  aroused,  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Paterson,  N.J  ,  News  of  July  6  and 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Led?;er  of  July  8: 
(From  the  Paterson  i  N  J  )  News,  July  6,  1967 1 
Water  for   the  FtniiiE 

Mrs.  Florence  P  Dwyer,  energetic  Repub- 
lican congresswonian  from  Union  Ckjunty's 
12tli  district,  has  pored  over  the  problems  o( 
North  Jersey's  future  water  supply  and  has 
come  up  with  some  interesting  obBervatlons. 

Basing  her  Bndlngs  on  rep<irls  by  Army 
enRlneers  on  urgent  water  need/?  In  the  nent 
10-  l^i  years.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  conhrmed  a  con- 
diuon  long  known  to  the  engineers  and  to 
New  Jersey  water  and  conservation  leaders. 
1  e  :  that  sorely  needed  is  a  gigantic  reservfilr 
for  water  storage  for  the  area  In  the  event  of 
emergency 

Mrs  Dwyer  will  find  that  without  new  and 
exhaustive  survey.s,  there  are  In  the  records 
numerous  substantial  proofs  of  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  reservoir,  dating  back  20  or 
25  years  Army  engineers,  long  since  passed 
Into  retirement,  concurred  with  valiant  citi- 
zens' flood  control  groups  from  Passaic  and 
adjoining  counties  th.^.t  unless  such  a  stor- 
age area  were  provided  North  Jersey  some 
day  would  be  faced  with  critical  shortages 
The  droueht  condltion.s  of  the  past  few  years 
sustained  the  Judgment. 

When  the  plan  was  first  advanced  years 
ago.  there  *,us  avalUble  in  the  Caldwell  area 
acres  upon  acres  of  f.ulow  l^nd  which  could 
have  been  acquired  at  minimal  costs  Not  only 
would  the  reservoir  then  have  supplied  water 
reserves  but  it  would  have  ended  the  inter- 
mittent flood  dangers  which  beset  the  area. 


Now  these  lands  have  been  built  upon— 
tliuusands  of  new  homes,  new  Industries,  new 
mercanlUe  establlstunents. 

New  surveys  would  have  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine available  sites. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  says  that  depending  on  the 
availability  of  site  locations,  the  engineers 
consider  such  a  reservoir  might  also  be  used 
to  provide  fiorage  releases  for  the  New  York 
City  water  supply  system.  "It  also  could  pro- 
vide asslsLince  In  repressing  the  salt  front 
m  the  Delaware  River,  '  she  says. 

ijtate  Conservation  Commissioner  Robert 
Roe  has  m.nde  det;»llcd  studies  of  the  water 
situation  In  North  Jersey  and  the  likelihood 
Is  he  will  come  up  with  a  program  It  will  not 
be  too  soon.  If  not  loo  late. 

[Prom     the     Newark     (N.J.)     Star    Ledger. 

July  8,   19671 

Water  Pi..\nninc 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  breaking 
of  the  persistent  drought  that  afflicted  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  other  Northeastern 
States  by  the  beneficence  of  heavy  nUns  has 
not  produced  an  atmosphere  of  ollictal  and 
public  complacency.  This  would  be  Illusory 
and  shortsighted. 

The  emergency  meastires  taken  by  Newark 
and  the  state  on  this  side  of  the  Hudson  and 
New  York  on  the  other  must  be  viewed 
strictly  for  what  they  were  and  are  .  .  , 
a  transitional  phase  to  ease  the  oppressive 
rigors  of  the  tive-year  drought. 

Newark  now  has  under  consideration  an 
ambitious  plan  to  tap  the  Delaware  River,  a 
costly  prfiject  launched  with  tlie  proposed 
purch.ose  of  a  railroad  right-of-way  to  be 
used  for  the  alignment  of  the  connecting 
pipeline  This  would  not  only  provide  for 
the  city's  long-term  requirements  but  vvouid 
enable  It  to  sell  supplies  to  other  NorUi 
Jersey  communities. 

But  the  .^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  has  come 
up  with  preliminary  proposals  that  would 
provide  far  more  substantial  relief  on  a  more 
desirable  regional  basis,  covering  three 
slates  .  .  .  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con- 
nectir\it  The5e  are  forward-looking  plans  of 
the  magnitude  that  must  be  undtrtaken  to 
make  any  future  cxpan-'^lon  of  water  re- 
sources compatible  with  the  rapidly  rising 
demands  of  the  burgeoning  population  and 
Industrial  development  In  tiie  three-slate 
region. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  among  the 
proposals  outlined  In  a  preliminary  stntus 
report  on  possible  solutions  for  regional 
water  demands  Is  that  the  plans  would  serve 
two  St. lies.  A  propased  storage  reservoir 
would  primarily  relieve  North  Jersey,  but 
this  could  he  modified  by  location  to  serve 
New  York  City  and  even  South  Jersey,  now 
fed  by  the  Delaware  Uiver. 

Even  more  expansive  and  Ingenious  are 
two  other  plans  submitted  by  the  Army 
Engineers  One  would  create  a  fresh  water 
reservoir  In  the  Hudson  River  by  building  a 
tidal  dam  north  of  New  York  City,  the  other 
would  dam  both  sides  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  divert  the  Hudson  River  Into  the  Sound. 

These  are  the  mammoth-sized  projections 
that  would  be  required  to  fill  increasing 
water  demands  on  a  regional  basis  during 
the  next  15  years  It  is  the  kind  of  thinking, 
planning  and  vision  that  must  be  utilized  In 
a  collaborative,  concerted  approach  by  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  to  deal  with 
the  crippling  effects  of  the  drought. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  20  and  to  urge  my  col- 
kmttues  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 
While  servit'-T  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  .Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  have  learned 
of  the  scarcity  of  meaningful  Informa- 
tion about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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Impending    water    supply    crisis    which 
America  faces. 

We  all  relrognize  that  assuring  this 
Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  in  the  years  ahead  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  confronting  us  today. 
Hov.evcr,  before  we  can  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  of  water 
resource  management,  we  must  dramat- 
ically increase  our  knowledge  of  both 
the  "problems  confronting  us  and  pos- 
sible solutions  to  them. 

For  instance,  at  the  precrnt  time  "we 
lack  the  technology  to  either  economi- 
cally desalinate  sea  water  or  retard 
evaporation  for  reservoirs.  Yet,  almost 
certainly,  these  techniques  of  expanding 
our  water  supply  will  soon  become  es- 
sential if  we  arc  to  develop  adequate 
water  resources  in  the  future.  Fuither, 
it  is  probable  that  even  water  manage- 
ment techniques  .such  as  these  will  soon 
become  commonplace.  Many  of  us  will 
live  to  .sec  weather  modification  and  in- 
terbasin water  transfers  become  a 
reality. 

Therefore  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  a  croup  be  ctL^blished  to  coordinate 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
technology  requisite  to  effective  water 
resource  management.  The  Commission 
which  this  bill  will  e-stablish  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  task  at  hand.  This  blue 
ribbon  panel  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inventorying  the  water 
resources  of  our  entire  Nation  and  pro- 
jecting the  Nation's  future  water  needs. 
It  is  the  Commission's  further  task  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  vast  untapped 
water  resources  of  some  areas  of  our 
Nation  can  be  used  to  relieve  the  chronic 
and  serious  water  shortages  that  exist  in 
other  areas. 

The  Commission's  assignment  Is  as 
broad  and  complex  as  Is  the  water  sup- 
ply crisis  confronting  our  country. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  to  consider 
matters  of  water  pollution,  water  con- 
senation  and  how  our  available  water 
resources  might  best  be  allocated  among 
the  various  sections  of  our  country  and 
among  competing  uses  within  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  this  sort  of  far-ranging 
Inquiry  Is  long  overdue  and  merits  our 
full  support  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  CTerk  will  read. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  we  proceed 
for  a  short  time.  Then  the  gentleman  can 
renew  his  request. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  tell  me  when.  I  will  pay 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  20 


I 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Water 
Commiaslon.  Act". 

THE    NAtnONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  National 
■Water  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  shall  serve 
at  the  pleastire  of  the  President.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  shall,  during  his  period  of 
service  on  the  Commission,  hold  any  other 
position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or 
retired  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b  2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  Tlie  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  level  TV  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor shall  have  such  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  through  page  2,  line  4, 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  2(b)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  shall,  during  his 
period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Umted  States,  or  shall  be  a  retired 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  currently  drawing  or  Is  entitled  to  draw 
currently  an  annuity  or  retired  pay." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  13.  strike  out  "by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)"  and  Insert  "by  S  U.S.C,  sec, 
6703". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  stniie  out  "President" 
and  insert  "Commission". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule."  and  In- 
sert "Executive  SchediUe  (5  U.S.C.,  sec. 
5315).". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stiilce  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  remarks 
v;hich  were  made  earlier  in  general  de- 
bate by  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmer]  alluding 
to  an  excess  of  water  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, I  feel  compelled  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  reply. 

We  of  the  Northwest  frequently  hear 
references  to  an  alleged  excess  of  w-ater 
in  our  area.  Wliether  or  not  we  have  an 
excess  of  this  priceless  resource  is  very 
much  of  an  open  question.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  question  be  studied,  and 
studied  thorouglily,  before  there  be  any 
conclusion  reached  in  this  regard.  Cer- 
tainly this  study  must  be  concluded  be- 
fore there  be  any  serious  consideration 
what.soever  given  to  the  possibility  of 
diverting  any  of  our  water  to  any  other 
area  of  this  Nation. 

We  do  know  that  as  of  right  now  we 
have  extensive  problems  of  water  con- 
servation and  utilization — a  great  need 
for  a  series  of  public  wor'ics  projects  so 
that  waters  wliich  are  with  us  in  ample 
supply  during  some  seasons  can  be  held 
and  utilized  wiien  badly  needed  during 
other  seasons. 

My  State  of  Oregon  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  our  water  needs,  both  present 
and  future.  I  urge  other  States  to  make 
the  same  sort  of  independent  study  of 
their  ow  n  needs. 

This  Nation  does  have  water  problems. 
Each  area  has  its  own  problems.  This 
bill  offers  no  panacea,  but  it  does  offer 
the  promise  of  an  effective  tool  in  our 
search  for  a  clear  definition  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  problems  and  in  our  search 
for  sound  and  well  thought  out  answers 
to  these  problems.  As  always,  a  great 
deal  is  going  to  depend  on  the  individuals 
chosen  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
duties  given  by  this  bill  to  the  National 
Water  Commission. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  President 
will,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  appoint  to  this  Commis- 
sion people  of  undoubted  ability  and 
without  bias  or  prejudice. 

We  need  the  tool  that  is  made  avail- 
able by  this  particular  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  In  supporting  S.  20. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  the  observation  that  a 
great  many  strides  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  utilization  of  water 
and  its  reutilization.  For  example,  in  my 
own  district  the  steel  industry,  which 
used  to  use  as  much  as  15,000  gallons  of 
water  per  ton  of  steel,  now  have  gotten 
it  down  to  about  1,100  gallons  of  water 
per  ton.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  water  now 
being  used  and  then  wasted  or  which 
flows  on  into  the  sea  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  places  after  its  original 
utilization  in  some  of  these  areas  which 
my  colleague  has  spoken  of.  I  have  high 
hopes  for  this  commission  and  certainly 
support  its  goals  and  objectives  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  House  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
able  gentleman  from  California. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
part  of  the  water  studies  that  must  be 
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made  In  the  years  ahead  should  deal  not 
only  with  present  needs  and  future  needs 
and  present  suppUes.  but  also  with  opti- 
mum utilization  so  that  every  drop  of 
water  available  in  this  Nation  may  be 
used  and  reused  just  as  effectively  and 
efficiently  as  possible. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  In  full,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

DITTTKS     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall   (1(   re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  water 
reeource  problems,  malting  such  projections 
of  water  requlremenu  as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
theae     requirements— giving     consideration. 
among    other    things,    to    con.servation    and 
more  efficient   use   of  existing  supplies,   in- 
creaMd  uaabUlty  by  reduction  of  pollution. 
Innovations  to  encourage    the   highest  eco- 
nomic   use    of    water,    interbasln    transfers, 
and    technological    advances    Including,    but 
not  Umlted  to.  desalting,  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  waste  water  purification  and  reuse; 
(2)     consider    economic    and    social    conse- 
quences of  water  resource  development,  in- 
cluding,  for  example,   the   impact  of   water 
reeource  development  on  regional  economic 
growth,  on  institutional  arrangements,   and 
on  esthetic  values  affecting  the  quality  of 
lUe  of  the  American  people;  and  (3i   advise 
on  such  specific  water  resource  matters  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  President  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Water  Resources  Council  regarding  its 
studies  and  shall  furnish  its  proposed  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Council 
for  review  and  comment  The  Commission 
aball  submit  to  the  President  such  interim 
and  final  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
and  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent Its  views  on  the  Commission's  reports. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  Commis- 
sion's final  report  to  the  Congress  together 
with  such  comments  and  recommendations 
for  legislation   as   he  deems  appropriate 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 
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n  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to 
carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  Commission's 
functions  as  the  Commission  determines  can 
best  be  carried  out  In  that  manner;  and  <8) 
Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  exercise 
such  other  pWlPefs  as  are  consistent  with  and 
reasonably  required  to  perform  Its  functions 
under  this  title 

lb)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  U 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  when  It  Is 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi- 
dence received  under  oath 

POWERS    .\N0    DUTIES    OF    THE    CH.MRMAN 

SEC     5.    (a)     Subject    to    general    policies 


POWERS     ClF     THE     (".\I  MISSION 

Skc.  4.   (a)   The  Commission  may  (  1 )   hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  it  may  deem  advisable;    (2)   ac- 
quire, furnish,  and  equip  such  office  space  as 
la  necessary;  (3)  use  the  United  States  mails 
in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other   departments   and   agencies 
of  the  United  States;   (4t   without  regard  to 
the   civil   service    laws   and    regulations    and 
without  regard   to   the  Classification   Act  of 
1940  as  amended,  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission:  Proitded.  That   of  such   personnel 
no  more  than  five  persons  may  receive  com- 
peiisatlon   equivalent    to   the    compensation 
established  for  grade   18  under  the  Classifl- 
caUon  Act  of   1949  as  amended.   i5)    procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section   15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S  C.  5Sa)   at  rates 
not  to  exceed  »100  per  diem  for  individuals; 
(6)     purchase,    hire,    operate,    and    maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7i  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  studies  and  surveys 
with   public   and    private   organizations   and 
transfer  funds  to  Federal  agencies  and  river 
basin  commissions  created  pursuant  to  title 


adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  In  section 
4(ai(2i  through  section  4i  a  I  (8 1 . 

ibi  The  Chairman  may  make  such  pro- 
vision as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing the  performance  of  any  of  his  executive 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission 

OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec  6  (ai  The  Commission  may.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Federal  water  resource  agencies 

(bi  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
he.id  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  river  basin  commission  created  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  Is  authorized  1 1 1  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  Includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  4(ai(7)  of  this  Act,  such 
infolfc^atlon  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or 
agency,  and  i2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  this  Commission  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  personnel  within  his  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  as  u  may  need  or  believe  to 
be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay.  or  other  employee  sutus 

(CI  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement!  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of 
the  Commission  In  such  amounu  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nusslon  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Protndfd,  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sultlna;  from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.SC 
46ei  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Com- 
missi.m  employee,  and  regulations  of  said 
Administrator  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds  (31  use  665(gn  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Commission:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  required  un  prescribe  such  regulations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appr<ii)riated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


submit  simultaneously  to  the  President  and 
to  the  United  States  Congress  Its  views  on 
the  Commission's  reports." 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  "the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  as  amended."  and  insert 
■5  use  ,  ch   51,". 

On  page  4.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
■grade  18  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  as  amended:"  and  Insert  "grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  contained  in  5 
U  S  C  .  sec,  5332(a) :". 

On  page  4.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  USC. 
55a»  •  and  Insert  "5  U.SC.  sec.  3109". 

On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "(5  USC 
46e)  '   and   insert  "6  USC  sec.   5514)". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
are  required"  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed  SS 
million". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  other  committee  amendments: 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  IB  to  21  Inclusive,  strike 
out  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  such  interim  and  final  reporU  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  and  the  Council  shall 
submit  to  the  President  its  views  on  the 
Commission's  reports."  and  Insert:  "The 
Commi-sslon  shall  submit  simultaneously  to 
the  President  and  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress such  interim  and  final  reports  as  It 
deems    appropriate,    and    the   Council   shall 


The  committee  amendments  were 
aereed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED      BY      MR.      HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson:  On 
page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "rate"  strike 
all  through  line  3  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
■determined  by  the  US.  Civil  Service 
Commissioners." 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  grade  level,  rather  than,  as  the 
bill  does,  to  provide  for  the  grade  level 
of  rv  for  the  executive  director  of  the 
commission  that  would  be  created  by 
this  legislation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  level  at  the 
level  IV  being  established  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  imder  Its  general 
authority  and.  perhaps,  it  should  be. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  there  is  only  the 
difference  of  the  sum  of  $27,000  a  year 
compensation  for  level  IV  and  of  $26,000 
a  year  compensation  paid  for  level  m. 
In  my  opinion  that  Is  a  very  fine  line  of 
distinction  which  should  be  made  by 
those  who  have  the  technique  and  au- 
thority as  does  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  response  that  I  have  had  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Its  staff  with 
reference  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  one 
moment? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  con- 
cerned, we  will  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

It  so  happens  that  our  committee  was 
not  advised  of  any  position  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  took  with  reference 
to  this  legislation.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman's  committee  was  so  advised. 

If  we  find  that  we  have  any  difficulty 
in  conference  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular matter.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  his  con- 
tribution shall  be  given  every  considera- 
tion and  he  shall  be  made  aware  of  such 
difficulties. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.    I  thank  the  dis- 
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tinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  consideration. 

I  would  point  out  however,  that  I  was 
advised  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  they  had  not 
been  consulted  with  reference  to  whether 
the  position  should  be  level  IV  or  not, 
a  jituation  for  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  no  more  responsible  than  I  am. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pre- 
sumably, the  representative  speaking  for 
the  executive  department,  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  spoke  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  did  not  consider 
the  position  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, This  perhaps  was  a  shortcoming  of 
our  committee's  consideration  also. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  I  agree  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  agency  to 
which  we  look  to  monitor  the  differences 
between  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  other  executive  departments  and  it 
certainly  failed  to  perform  its  duty  in 
this  C&S6 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  For  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  provided  it  Is  under- 
stood by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  they  are  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Executive 
Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant parts  of  this  legislation,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  effective  at  all,  is  that  the 
Commission  Itself  is  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  being  composed  of  competent  in- 
dividuals and  that  it  shall  select  a  com- 
petent individual  to  be  the  Executive 
Director. 

I  certainly  hope  that  such  Executive 
Director  will  be  someone  who  is  not  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  want  people  on  the  outside  to 
take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
agencies  involved  in  this  field  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HENDEIRSON.  The  purpose — and 
the  only  legal  effect  of  the  amendment — 
Is  to  provide  that  the  Commission  estab- 
lish the  rate  or  grade. 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  David  Henderson. 

All  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment  does 
is  to  have  the  ofHcials  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  charged  with  job 
analysis,  namely  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  determine  the  proper 
pay  level  for  the  position  of  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Water 
Commission. 

I  have  learned  informally  that  the 
officials  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  not  as  yet  been  given  an  oppor- 


tunity to  review  the  proposed  position 
of  Executive  Director.  We  should  ap- 
prove the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  and  by  so 
doing  keep  the  control  of  positions,  pay 
levels  and  related  civil  service  issues 
within  the  existing  legal  framework. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  complexion  of  this 
seven-member  Commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Beyond  the 
prohibition  that  members  can  hold  no 
other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  be  a  retired  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  who 
is  currently  drawing  or  is  entitled  to 
draw  currently  an  annuity  or  retired  pay, 
there  is  no  other  standard  to  be  applied. 
All,  or  any  number  of  these  Commission 
members  could  be  brokendown  political 
hacks.  They  do  not  have  to  have  any 
particular  qualifications,  because  that  is 
not  spelled  out  in  the  law.  I  would  say 
further  that  all  of  them  could  be  from 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  yield  to  me  for  a  little  bit  more 
than  just  a  pleasantry? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  perhaps,  has  stated  a  possi- 
bility that  here  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  insofar  as  people  are  con- 
cerned in  which  to  serve  their  Govern- 
ment and  insofar  as  the  executive  de- 
partment is  concerned. 

And  if  those  kind  of  people  should  be 
appointed  then  I  believe  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  a  farce  out  of  the 
whole  thing.  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  do  that, 
whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  have  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical fence  some  strange  appointments, 
and  so  has  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  have  to  get 
away  from  the  Hill  to  second  the  mo- 
tion, so  far  as  the  Hill  appointments 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  are 
just  example,  and  I  refer  to  both  polit- 
ical parties  mind  you.  I  would  like  to 
see  in  some  of  these  bills  something 
spelled  out  by  way  of  qusilifications.  If 
quality  is  what  you  intend  to  get  with 
tills  new  Commission.  And  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  the  existing  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  carmot  do  in  the  absence 
of  tills  Commission.  Furthermore,  I  would 
like  to  Imow  how  much  money  is  today 
Jjeing  spent  on  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  I  thought  when  tliat  bill  went 
through  here  a  year  or  so  ago  that  we 
had  reached  Utopia  insofar  as  commis- 
sions and  councils  were  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  water  and  water  resources  in 


tills  country.  Evidently  I  was  mistaken 
for  here  you  are  with  another  commis- 
sion today  at  a  cost  of  $5  million  to  the 
taxpayers  at  a  time  when  Congress  has 
just  upped  the  debt  ceiling  to  $365  bil- 
lion. Apparently  $5  million  does  not 
mean  a  cockeyed  thing  around  here 
any  more.  So  just  appoint  another  well 
paid  commission  and  staff  because  there 
is  a  failure  somewhere  dow-n  the  line. 
Never  abolish  any  other  council  or  re- 
source study  commission. 

I  guess  I  ought  to  be  surprised  and 
pleased  that  the  administration  did  not 
ask  for  more  millions  to  put  brick  and 
mortar  in  the  bill  so  they  could  build 
some  laboratories  or  buildings  to  go 
along  with  this  new  Commission. 

When  are  we  going  to  stop  adding 
commissions  to  this  Government?  I  said 
a  while  ago  that  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  gone  up  to  approx- 
imately 3  million,  and  continues  to  go 
up  every  hour  of  every  day.  May  a  kind 
providence  have  mercy  on  those  who  will 
have  to  pay  these  bills. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hendehson:  On 
page  5.  line  4.  strike  all  after  the  word  "com- 
mission" to  the  semicolon  In  line  8. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  take  only  a  minute  to  explain  what 
this  amendment  does. 
The  bill  if  not  amended  reads: 
Provided,  That  of  such  personnel  no  more 
than  five  persons  may  receive  compensation 
equivalent  to  the  compensation  established 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  SchediUe 
contained  In  5  U.S.C.,  sec.  5332(a) . 

This  is  what  we  refer  to  as  supergrades, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  amendment  would 
take  the  proviso  out  of  the  bill.  It  would 
mean  the  Commission  would  then  go  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  estab- 
lish both  the  number  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  would  be  appointed  to 
these  supergrade  positions  as  employees 
of  the  Commission.  It  would  be  possible, 
admittedly,  for  them  to  convince  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  their  need 
of  more  than  five,  and  get  more  than 
five.  My  objective  primarily  here  is  to 
again  bring  before  the  House  and  the 
executive  agencies  the  system  that  we 
are  using  for  the  allocation  of  super- 
grade  positions,  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18.  We  authorize  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  allocate  these  posi- 
tions. The  agency  goes  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  justify  first  the  need  for  the 
position  and  the  qualifications  of  those 
they  would  appoint  to  these  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
add  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power, which  I  have  been  chairing,  is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  needs 
for  supergrade  positions.  We  are  bring- 
ing in  witnesses  from  the  various  execu- 
tive agencies  with  respect  to  their  re- 
quirements for  supergrade  positions  and, 
just  as  we  did  last  year,  we  •wiU  again 
review  the  needs  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

I  assure  the  House  that  there  should 
be  no  reason  that  this  Commission  should 
not  be  fully  staffed. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  effec- 
tively strike  out  the  five  supergrades  pro- 
vided on  page  5  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  the  only 
thing  it  does  do.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  an 
earlier  conversation  with  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  language  that  does 
exempt  these  appointments  from  the  reg- 
ular civil  service  laws  and  regulations,  let 
me  say  I  was  very  much  impressed  in 
my  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  this  being  a  3 -year 
Commlsalon.  it  has  unusual  and  unique 
problems.  I  understand  the  diCBculty  of 
getting  personnel  to  go  to  work  for  that 
period  of  time.  But  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  not  exempt  those  in  the 
supergrade  brackets  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  not  oppose  the  amendment,  if  they 
do  not  feel  they  can  accept  it. 

Blr.  OROSS.  I  thouETht  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  has  now  been  established 
a  pool  of  supergrades  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
that  the  committees  were  expected  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  if  they 
made  provision  for  additional  employees. 
to  go  to  that  pool.  I  find  nothing  at  all 
modest  about  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  this  after- 
noon when  I  pick  up  the  bill  and  read 
this  language,  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations" — and  with- 
out regard  to  5  US.C.  51,  all  of  which 
means  an  attempt  to  sidestep  the  Civil 
Service  Conmiission  and  out  of  hand 
provide  this  new  Commission  with  a 
bunch  of  highly  paid  employees. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  sure  this  language  was  sent  up  by  the 
Btireau  of  the  Budget  and  was  recom- 
mended by  them.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  Join  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee,  in  seeing  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  ex- 
ecutive takes  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  established  a  way  for  them 
to  get  supergrades.  We  have  been  good 
in  granting  their  request.  Certainly  the 
House  last  year  had  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  legislative  battle  up  here.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  emi- 
nently Involved  in  that.  If  they  do  not 
stop  sending  legislation  up  here  creating 
supergrade  positions.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  getting  their 
supergrade  positions  through  the  regular 
method  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  was  the  control  we  tried 
to  provide  for  in  Public  Law  801  which 
was  the  basis  for  my  point  of  order,  and 
which  was  overruled.  I  suppose  that  un- 
less the  Committee  on  Rules  now  waives 
points  of  order  on  all  bills  that  commit- 
tees can  be  protected  by  decisions  from 
the  Chair.  I  am  sure  the  executive  branch 
of  Oovemment  was  spared  considerable 
embarrassment  when  the  point  of  order 
was  not  sustained. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  Hon.  David  N.  Hender.son.  of 
North  Carolina.  This  amendment  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Civil  Service,  is  most  timely 
and  quite  important.  It  is  timely  in  the 
sense  that  currently  his  subcommittee 
is  holding  public  hearings  relative  to  the 
need  for  additional  supergrades  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  he  has  re- 
cently Introduced  a  bill,  H  R  10376,  to 
provide  for  over  200  additioiuil  super- 
grades. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
vested  with  exclusive  legislative  juris- 
diction, and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
exercising  legislative  oversight  and 
supervision  with  respect  to  all  matters 
within  the  purview  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  This  statement  is  to  be 
found  In  Public  Law  87-367. 

Whenever  departments,  agencies,  or 
commissions  require  top  level  Jobs; 
namely.  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  It  Is 
the  well-established  procedure  In  the 
executive  branch  for  such  managing  of- 
ficials to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  review  of  the  position  as  to  the 
proper  pay  level. 

It  is  quite  Important  that  the  House 
adopt  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  princi- 
ples of  the  merit  system  we  must  re- 
quire the  commissions,  agencies,  and 
departments  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  civil  service  processes. 
Mr  Henderson's  amendment  merely 
places  the  classification  of  jobs  In  ac- 
cord with  the  well  founded  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hender- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iS  20"  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  678,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  369.  nays  19,  not  voting  44. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No   165 1 
YEAS— 369 


Abbitt 

AUalr 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Aiiderson.  ni 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  Ala 

Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arenda 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

BinKham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 
Bradecnas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
B'.irton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coiite 
Conyers 
Corbett 


Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

rie  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulbkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

FasceU 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Froser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
O.illagher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gcttys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 


Ha«(in 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hulpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  NO. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  NT. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lesgett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lont;.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuIloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mac  hen 
Madden 
Mahon 
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MaiUlard 

Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara.  Dl. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O  NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Qimien 


Abernethy 

Bow 

Davis,  Wis. 

Edmondson 

Flynt 

GroGfi 

RaU 


Ashmore 

Baring 

Berry 

Bolton 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Peighan 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

NAYS— 19 

Hosmer 
Jones,  Mo. 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Passnian 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hungate 

King,  Calif. 

Kyi 

McClure 

McDade 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 
Meeds 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wle. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins         I 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley         I 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt  I 

Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Scherle 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Waggonner 
Winn 


Moorbead 

Moss 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Purcell 

Rivers 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Watson 


Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Monagan 
Hanna  Moore 

So  theS?lll  was  passed. 

The  DJerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 


I 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  House. 
Had  I  been  present  on  roUcall  No.  163.  on 
the  bUl  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  671 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  671 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  TJnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10595) 
to  prohibit  certain  banlu  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  partici- 
pating in  gambling  activities.  Alter  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  cont^plled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Anderson]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  671 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10595  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  from  fostering 
or  participating  In  gambling  activities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  ex- 
ercised a  degree  of  control  of  State- 
chartered  banks  through  the  FDIC, 
which  rules  on  branching  and  merger 
applications  of  State  banks  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Only  last  year,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  insured  banks  and  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

H.R.  10595  prohibits  federally  char- 
tered or  insured  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  selling  or  other- 
wise dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  from  ad- 
vertising lotteries,  and  from  announcing 
lottery  winners  or  keeping  records  of 
participants  and  winners  as  such.  The 
bill  also  prohibits  these  institutions 
from  permitting  the  use  of  premises  un- 
der their  control  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  no  interference  whatever  with 
customary  banking  services.  Banks  may 
continue  to  perform  any  other  services 
which  they  are  now  authorized  to  per- 
form, without  being  obliged  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  customer's  busi- 
ness any  more  than  under  existing  law. 
The  bill  merely  provides  that  the  covered 
institutions  cannot  directly  participate 
in  the  gambhng  activities  specified  in  the 
bill,  or  permit  these  specified  switlvities 
to  be  carred  out  on  premises  under  their 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  671  In  order  that  H.R. 
10595  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Anderson],  House  Resolution  671  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  debate,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  bill  shall  be  read 
under  the  5-minute  rule  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  prohibit 
federally  chartered  or  Insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  sell- 
ing or  dealing  in  lottery  tickets  or  other- 
wise becoming  involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  lottery.  The  bill  also  prohibits 
such  Institutions  from  permitting  the 
use  of  any  premises  under  their  control 
for  such  purposes.  There  is  no  Interfer- 
ence with  normal  banking  services  or 
operations. 

The  proposed  New  York  State  lottery 
has  created  this  situation,  as  financial 
Institutions  were  to  be  agents  for  the 
selling  of  tickets,  keeping  records,  et 
cetera.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
is  an  improper  activity  for  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

There  are  a  number  of  supplemental 
and  dissenting  views  filed.  Seven  mem- 
bers support  the  purpose  of  the  bill  but 
believe  that  it  should  not  become  effec- 
tive until  April  1,  1968,  thus  giving  the 
New  York  Legislature  time  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
lottery. 

Eight  members  have  filed  dissenting 
views  supporting  the  lottery  concept  and 
the  part  to  be  played  by  financial  insti- 
tutions. They  point  out  that  the  money 
is  earmarked  for  education.  They  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  so  regulate  State-chartered 
agencies  whose  only  Federal  connection 
is  to  members  of  FDIC.  They  note 
that  none  of  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  support  the  bill,  all  keeping 
their  hands  off  or  reacting  negatively. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNo]  has  also  filed  separate  views 
strongly  attacking  the  right  of  'Washing- 
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ton  to  regulate.  In  a  nonbanklng  man- 
ner. State  banks  and  sa vines  and  loan  as- 
sociations. He  points  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  runs  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  lottery  which  violates  US.  postal 
laws,  not  even  in  question  in  the  New 
York  ca«e.  He  notes  that  Cardinal 
Gushing  has  supported  the  legislation 
and  that  more  le?al  gambling  for  good 
purposes  will  further  reduce  the  areas 
available  for  illegal  gambling. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Halpekn]  has  also  Qled  additional  dis- 
senting views.  He  also  stresses  the  Fed- 
eral invasion  into  the  area  of  State- 
chartered  financial  Institutions.  He  also 
notes  that  the  legislature  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  Governor,  and  finally  a  public 
referendum  have  all  endorsed  the  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  yield  bacic  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a^rreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reaolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  105951  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  fostering  or  participating  in 
gambling  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Of  TBM  ooMscrrrKS  or  tmc  wuolc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H  R  10595.  with  Mr. 
Chaslxs  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patmam  I  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Whinall] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair 
reoognlzea  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  HJl.  10595.  simply  carries  out 
longstanding  laws  and  public  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  in 
no  way  participate  in  or  condone  gam- 
bling. 

HJl.  10595  would  prohibit  all  fedetaUy 
Insured  financial  institutions  from  par- 
ticipating In  gambling  activities.  That, 
in  very  basic  language.  Is  what  this  bill 
seeks  to  accomplish,  is  it  asking  too  much 
that  Congress  go  on  record  agaUnst  hav- 
ing the  name  of  the  U.S.  Government 
used  as  a  come-on  for  gambling 
actiTlUes? 

If  any  State  wishes  to  legalize  gam- 
bling. I  fully  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  Interfere.  On 


the  other  hand,  the  State  has  no  right  to 
name  the  Federal  Govemmfnt  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  schome  and  use  the  Govem- 
mcnts  name  or  its  facilitits  as  devices  to 
hustle  customers.  H  R.  10595  would  sim- 
ply m.ike  it  clear  that  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment has  not  turned  its  back  on  nearly 
100  years  of  le?;islation  and  public  policy. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  prohibit  the  participation  in  lottery 
activities  of  banks  and  other  lending,' 
inLlitations  tliat  are  backed  by  Federal 
In.-^urance— banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions, in  short,  which  people  point 
to  and  say  proudly.  "That  organization 
Is  in.sured  by  the  rrood  word  and  the  good 
character  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Speaking  more  broadly,  the  purpose  of 
tlie  bill  i.s  to  reaffirm  the  traditional 
policy  of  Congre.ss  and  of  all  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  .shun  gim- 
mickry, deception,  gambling:,  huckster- 
ing, and  all  fa.st-buck  activities,  and  in- 
-ttead  to  meet  Federal  obligations  and 
PYderal  responsibilities  on  a  hi::h  plane 
of  ethics  Between  the  hnes  of  the  leiral- 
i.sms  written  into  this  bill,  you  may 
read — and  I  hope  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  other  citi/ens  will  rt'ad — liiis 
statement;  'The  Federal  GDveriunent  of 
the  United  Slates  is  too  proud  to  work 
as  a  .shill  for  famblers." 

Tills  bill  will  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  has  stood,  un- 
challenged, since  September  18.  1890, 
wiicn,  on  the  plea  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  to  protect  "the  people  of  all  the 
States"  from  being  "detwiuched  and  de- 
frauded '  by  the  infamous  Louisiana  lot- 
tery, Congress  outlawed  all  lottery  mate- 
rials from  the  US  malls. 

The  statutory  freedom  from  lottery 
corruption  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
U.S.  mails  for  nearly  77  years  should  now 
be  extended  to  that  portion  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  which  does  business  under 
the  imprimatur  of  Federal  Insurance, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  e.xtcnd 
that  protection. 

Tills  legislation  was  brought  about  in 
response  to  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
new  lottery  voted  into  existence  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  A  major  outlet  for 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  under  the  New 
York  plan  will  be  banks.  Other  outlets 
win  Include  hotels,  motels,  and  State 
government  offices.  The  official  excuse  for 
creating  the  lottez-y  Is  to  raise  money  to 
support  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
Slate.  New  York  officials  Insist  that  the 
bai\k  sales  are  ab.solutely  necessary  if  the 
lottei-y  Is  to  succeed. 

NEW    YORK    Lf>TTERY    NUT    t.V    PEOPl.B's   INTEREST 

I  intend  to  show  that  the  lottery  is 
being  set  up  not  on  behalf  of  the  school- 
children of  New  York  but  on  behalf  of 
banks  that  prefer  to  profiteer  rather  than 
to  retain  their  good  name.  I  intend  to 
show  that  this  is  simply  another  Rocke- 
feller scheme  to  dodge  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  program.  I  Intend  to  show  that 
the  chances  are  very  good  of  the  lottery 
deteriorating  into  a  racket,  and  that 
when  this  happens  the  reputation  of 
bankers  everywhere  will  be  blackened — 
unless  we  stop  this  movement  now. 

Above  everything.  I  hope  through  the 
presentation  of  this  legislation  to  per- 
suade Congress  that  It  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  us  to  set  up  safeguards  to  stop 


the  spread  of  gambling  through  the 
banking  community,  and  that  we  must  do 
it  now. 

It  is  time  that  we  taught  Governor 
Rockefeller  that  if  he  cannot  raise  funds 
by  taxation  or  by  other  logical  and  ethi- 
cal means,  that  Is  his  problem;  it  Is  not 
the  concern  of  the  organizations  covered 
by  tills  legi.s!ation. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  wishes  to  support 
his  State  government  by  trickery,  slick- 
ery.  shell  games,  gambling,  and  last 
buckism.  that  is  a  matter  that  rests  be- 
tween him  and  the  voters  of  New  York. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  slip  these  in- 
gredients into  the  Federal  banking  .sys- 
tem, then  it  is  time  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  teach  him  a  basic  lesson  in  the 
proper  and  time-honored  separation  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

I  was  amazed,  and  I  am  sure  that  eth- 
ers on  the  Hou.se  Banking  Committee 
were  also  amazed,  at  the  blatant  way  in 
which  New  York  State  officials  admitted 
that  their  lottery  .scheme  is  a  thing  of 
bad  reputation  and  needs  to  hide  behind 
the  respectability  of  Federal  banks.  I 
want  to  quote  cue  exchange  that  oc- 
curred at  our  hearings. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  cannot  yield. 

Contjressman  Fino  asked  Mr.  Murphy. 
New  York  Commissioner  of  Taxation: 

Commissioner  Murphy.  Is  It  not  a  !.\ct  that 
one  of  U\e  main  reasons  why  the  legislator* 
authorized  the  use  of  banks  In  the  sale  of 
loUcry  tickets  was  because  It  would  gi%e  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  a  great  degree  of  re- 
epectabUUy  and  dignity? 

And  without  batting  an  eye  or  apol- 
ogizing. Mr.  Murphy  responded.  "That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons." 

In  other  words,  the  Rockefeller  ad- 
ministration wants  Its  gambling  king- 
pins to  be  permitted  to  hide  behind  the 
relatively  clean  skirts  of  the  banking 
community.  Mr.  Rockefeller  wants  to 
borrow  a  respectability  and  dignity  for 
his  program  that  It  does  not  have  and 
cannot  have  unless  the  U.S.  Congress, 
by  default,  permits  him  to  have  his  way 
with  the  banks. 

And  then  Mr.  Murphy  went  on  to  say: 

Another  reason  was  that  the  use  of  the 
b.^nking  system  would  assure  propriety  In 
dlsfrlbuUon  of  these  tickets. 

In  other  words.  Rockefeller  is  fairly 
SUIT  that  If  anyone  but  bankers  distrib- 
ute these  lottery  tickets  it  will  quickly 
degenerate  Into  crookedness.  And  if  it 
does,  where  does  that  leave  the  banks? 
It  leaves  them  potentially  facing  a  part- 
nership with  a  network  of  crooks,  be- 
cause Rockefeller  claims  that  about  half 
the  tickets  will  be  sold  by  non-banking 
outlets.  If  half  the  outlets  are  suspected 
of  crookedness,  what  will  that  do  to  the 
banking  system  in  New  York,  since  it 
will  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  suspect 
outlets? 

It  is  not  fair  for  Rockefeller  to  put  the 
banks  in  this  ix)sltlon  and  it  is  certainly 
not  right  for  us  to  permit  him  to  put  the 
banks  in  such  an  embarrassing  relation- 
ship to  potential  crooks. 

Judging  from  the  slowness  by  which 
some  banks  are  going  into  the  program, 
they  are  worried  about  tills  also.  Many 
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banks  apparently  agree  with  Arthur  T. 
Roth  chairman  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  a  bank  with  $2  billion  In  assets 
and  66  branches  throughout  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island  whose  board  of 
directors  voted  to  stay  clear  of  the 
Rockefeller  lottery  scheme.  Announcing 
the  Franklin  National  Bank  decision, 
Mr.  Roth  said: 

It  U  the  Inescapable  responsibility  of  a 
bank  to  always  be  both  a  symbol  and  ex- 
ample of  stability  and  security  In  the  com- 
munity. A  lottery  undermines  that  basic 
responsibility.  Newspapers,  radio,  television, 
and  direct  mall  media  are  prohibited  from 
accepting  advertisements  promoting  the  lot- 
tery. If  media  cannot  legally  advertise  the 
lottery,  banks  should  not  sell  lottery  tickets. 

The  Franklin  National  Bank  decided 
to  put  dignity  and  propriety  above 
profits.  Many  other  banks  in  New  York 
have  made  the  same  choice. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  likewise  Informed  its  members  that — 

The  sale  of  lottery  tickets  by  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  be  Incon- 
Blstent  with  their  objectives  as  thrift  in- 
tUtutions. 

Unfortunately,  needing  guidance  from 
the  Federal  level  and  falling  to  get  It, 
many  important  banks  In  New  York 
State  have  allowed  the  prospect  of  easy 
profits  to  blind  them  to  dangers  Involved 
In  the  Rockefeller  scheme.  They  have 
gone  along  with  the  program.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  are  fighting  for  the  chance 
to  get  a  monopoly  on  the  profiteering. 

Participating  banks  will  certainly 
profit  from  the  lottery.  And  this  un- 
doubtedly explains  why  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  headed  by  David  Rocke- 
feller—brother of  the  New  York 
Governor — has  sought  to  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  for  operating  the 
Rockefeller  lottery  racket. 

We  will  not  know  the  potential  of 
profit  until  the  lottery  has  been  In  op- 
eration for  awhile,  but  It  is  a  certainty 
that  participating  banks  stand  to  earn 
many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  lottery. 

Although  the  banks  must  periodically 
surrender  the  fimds  they  are  holding  for 
the  State,  they  will  also  be  renewing 
these  funds  from  other  lottery  sales. 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  New  York  Commission- 
er of  Taxation,  has  estimated  that  the 
banks  handling  lottery  tickets  would 
have  the  use  of  $30  million  at  all  times. 
And.  of  course,  as  you  know,  they  will 
be  able,  under  current  banking  rules,  to 
make  paper  loans  of  seven  or  eight  times 
the  amount  that  they  actually  have  on 
deposit.  Thus,  the  lottery  money  will  be 
worth  about  one-quarter  billion  dollars 
in  lending  assets  to  the  banks.  On  this 
they  will  draw  7  or  8  percent  interest. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  the  banks 
put  this  paper  multiple  of  their  lottery 
Income  out  on  10-year  loans  at  7  or  8 
percent  Interest.  This  means  that  their 
Income  from  1  year's  juggling  of  the 
lottery  Income  will  eventually  come  to 
nearly  $170  million. 

Thus,  while  the  schoolchildren  are 
supposedly  benefiting  by  about  $190 
million — that  is  what  Rockefeller  esti- 
mates they  will  get,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  being  sure  that  they  will  get  It — 
favored  banks  would  be  knocking  down 
nearly  an  equal  amount  from  long-term 


loans  made  from  the  lottery  money  that 
passed  through  their  hands. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  banker  David 
Rockefeller  wants  an  exclusive  on  this 
program.  It  Is  also  easy  to  see  why 
Brother  Nelson  Is  pushing  the  lottery 
racket  like  he  is. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 

NEW    TORK   BANKS   WILL   PBOFTT   FROM    LOTTERY 

And,  of  course,  the  profit  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  a  potential  for  the 
banks  does  not  include  the  $4.5  million 
earmarked  by  the  lottery  commission  to 
pay  the  banks  each  year  for  handling  the 
money.  This  latter  payment  is  ironic, 
when  you  think  of  It.  The  Stat"  will  pay 
the  banks  $4.5  million  for  taking  in 
money.  Do  you  pay  the  banks  for  using 
your  money?  No,  you  expect  the  bank 
to  pay  you.  But  when  New  York  puts  its 
lottery  money  In  banks,  it  does  not  charge 
them  interest — ^It  pays  them.  That  is  a 
new  concept  of  banking,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
would  be  the  first  to  think  it  makes 
sense.  The  Rockefeller  family  has  always 
operated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rich  should  get  richer  and  the  poor 
should  be  fleeced. 

The  greatest  understatement  made  in 
our  committee  hearings  was  by  Tax 
Commissioner  Murphy,  when  he  said: 

I  think  the  regional  banks  would  be  inter- 
ested perhaps  In  what  their  earnings  might 
be  from  the  balances. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  the  banks 
might  be  Interested  In  earning  nearly 
$170,000,000  from  the  money  that  passes 
through  their  hands  each  year.  Not  even 
the  Rockefeller's  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  scorns  that  kind  of  profit. 

And  I  must  say  that  the  biggest  joke 
made  in  our  committee's  hearings  was 
also  made  by  this  same  Tax  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  when  he  later  claimed 
that  the  banks  would  participate  only  as 
a  "public  service." 

If  it  is  only  a  public  service,  why  then 
did  he  admit  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
national  banks  from  the  lottery  racket — 
if  the  State  banks  are  left  In— would,  in 
his  words,  put  the  national  banks  at  a 
"serious  competitive  disadvantage"? 

It  would  be  nice  for  a  change  if  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Banker  Rockefel- 
ler and  all  the  others  mixed  up  In  his 
mess,  which  they  are  attempting  to  gloss 
over  with  a  Federal  sheen,  would,  just 
for  a  change,  be  honest  about  their  ob- 
jectives and  admit  that  what  they  say 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  schoolchildren  is 
Immediately  for  the  benefit  of  participat- 
ing bankers  and  eventually  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  kind  of  racketeers  who  Inevita- 
bly get  involved  In  any  gambling  activi- 
ties that  are  conducted  in  New  York 
State. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  Is  serious  when  he  tried  to 
convince  the  public  that  his  real  purpose 
in  pushing  the  lottery  Is  for  the  welfare 
of  New  York  schools.  At  most,  the  lot- 
tery will  contribute  less  than  one-tenth 
the  amount  New  York  will  budget  for 
its  schools.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  schools  will  benefit  even  this 
much.  The  New  Hampshire  lottery  has 


supplied  less  than  4  percent  of  the  school 
budget  in  that  State. 

In  any  event,  if  Governor  Rockefeller 
feels  that  gambling  Is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  school  system  of  his  State,  why 
does  he  not  select  a  more  efficient  form 
of  gambling?  A  lottery  is  very  likely  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  gambling  to  ad- 
minister. Most  available  estimates  put 
the  cost  of  administering  a  lottery  at  20 
percent  of  the  take.  Thus,  Governor 
Rockefeller's  estimate  of  15  percent  as 
the  likely  amoimt  to  be  spent  for  admin- 
istrative costs  Is  vmrealistlc,  and  he 
knows  It. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  Governor 
Rockefeller  likes  a  lottery  over  other 
forms  of  gambling  Is  the  very  fact  that 
so  much  money  can  be  spent  to  admin- 
ister It.  Money  spent  to  rim  the  lottery 
strengthens  his  political  machine.  Al- 
ready many  more  State  Jobs  have  been 
hatched  for  his  cronies.  State  gambling 
means  patronage,  and  Rockefeller  can 
make  use  of  that — even  though  It  will 
scarcely  benefit  the  people  of  New  York, 
in  general.  As  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sioner Virgil  W.  Peterson  once  noted : 

The  opportunities  for  building  up  a  power- 
ful political  machine  controlled  by  the  lot- 
tery are  unlimited. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  want  to 
permit  Governor  Rockefeller  to  expand 
his  political  machine  at  their  expense, 
that  Is  their  business.  But  it  is  our  busi- 
ness when  he  attempts  to  make  the  na- 
tional banking  system  work  for  his  po- 
litical machine. 

New  York's  argument  for  making  the 
banks  a  partner  to  the  underworld  gets 
no  support  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
only  other  State  to  have  legitimatized 
lotteries.  Joseph  A.  Milllmet,  counsel  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Com- 
mission, told  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  New  York  lot- 
tery law,  banics  were  not  authorized  to  sell 
sweepstakes  tickets  in  New  Hampshire  and 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  surrender  that 
privilege  If  the  Congress  believes  that  such 
sales  are  inconsistent  with  the  proper  func- 
tion of  banks. 

The  Rockefeller  administration  com- 
plains that  If  banks  are  forbidden  to  take 
part  In  gambling.  It  will  seriously  handi- 
cap this  maneuver  to  raise  money.  New 
Hampshire  had  lodged  no  such  com- 
plaints. Prom  the  outset  New  Hampshire 
sold  its  lottery  tickets  through  a  very 
logical  channel — Its  liquor  stores.  If  a 
State  feels  compelled  to  participate  in 
gambling,  its  logical  outlets  would  seem 
to  be  Its  liquor  stores  and  Its  racetracks — 
not  Its  banks. 

New  York  has  thousands  of  liquor 
stores  licensed  by  the  State,  but  It  does 
not  allow  these  liquor  stores  to  sell  lot- 
tery tickets.  New  York  has  several  race- 
tracks, but  it  has  forbidden  these  tracks 
to  sell  lottery  tickets.  Instead  of  using 
these  logical  outlets,  New  York  has 
chosen  the  banks.  And  now  we  are  told 
that  if  the  banks  do  not  take  part,  the 
program  will  be  ruined.  That  is  not  a 
very  convincing  argument. 

In  any  event,  propriety  aside,  New 
Hampshire  has  officially  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  gambling  operations  can  be 
carried  out  without  the  participation  of 
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banks.  New  Hampshire  Is  now  selling 
tickets  through  its  banks,  but  it  took  this 
step  only  after  New  York  had  done  so. 
as  a  defensive  gesture.  This  is  the  way 
the  gambling  virus  penetrates  new  areas. 
It  breeds  upon  lt.<;elf  and  spreads  without 
control. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  renew  my  reque.st.  and  ask,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  not  yield. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  national 
banking  program  free  of  gambling  and 
underworld  influences,  the  time  to  stop 
it  is  now.  We  must  hear  our  warning  in 
these  words  from  Mr.  MlUimet  of  New 
Hampshire: 

When  New  York  entered  the  flelJ.  we  were 
spurred  by  the  fact  that  their  competition 
promised  to  be  a  severe  problem  to  U3.  and 
we  amended  our  statute  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  ticket*  through  banks.  I  am  authorteed 
to  say  .  .  .  that  as  far  as  the  State  of  New 
Hampchlr*  Is  concerned,  we  are  f>erfectly 
wUUng  to  abandon  that  right.  We  do  riot 
consider  that  the  use  of  banks  Is  essential 
to  our  program. 

This  Is  a  decent  man  warning  us  that 
banks  are  not  necessary  to  the  machin- 
ery of  gambling,  but  that  if  New  York 
is  permitted  to  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  all  States  should  be  permitted 
to  use  them  for  any  competing  purpose 
to  raise  money. 

This  Is  a  logic  that  we  must  face.  If 
we  permit  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire to  use  the  banlcs  as  gambling  de- 
vices, then  we  cannot  deny  the  banking 
system  as  a  gambling  outlet  for  any 
State.  If  we  do  not  act  now  to  correct 
the  situation  in  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  we  can  say  goodby  to  the 
integrity  of  the  banking  system  every- 
where. 

I  hope  that  nothing  I  say  will  suggest 
f  that  I  am  not  In  favor  of  Governor  Rock- 
efeller's putting  all  the  money  he  can 
get  into  the  schools  of  New  York  and 
into  the  education  of  that  States  resi- 
dents. I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  it. 
as  columnist  Elmer  Roessner  wrote  re- 
cently: 

Perhaps  If  enough  money  1.;  ,<;pent  for  edu- 
cation, the  citizens  of  New  York  State  may 
some  day  become  smart  enough  not  to  make 
sucker  bets. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  of  every  other  State  educated 
to  such  a  high  degree  that  the  rich,  not 
Just  the  poor,  will  be  taxed,  and  the  needy 
will  not  be  tricked  out  of  their  last  dol- 
lars with  dreams  of  quick  riches. 

I  hope  New  York  can  raise  all  the 
money  It  needs  to  get  the  very  best  school 
system.  But  there  is  certainly  no  tradi- 
tion of  legalized  gambling  In  this  coun- 
try that  calls  on  Congress  to  distort  Fed- 
eral policy  and  degrade  the  dignity  of 
the  Federal  Government  merely  to  satis- 
fy the  fiscal  cowardice  of  a  machine 
politician  who  Is  afraid  to  tax  tho."?e  who 
can  afford  to  pay  more  taxes  within  his 
own  State. 

After  rot.  corruption,  and  infamous 
abuse  closed  down  the  Loirisiana  lottery 
in  the  1890's.  no  State  again  had  the 
temerity  to  try  tills  risky  route  of  collect- 
ing funds  imtll  New  Hampshire  did  so 
in  1963.  Now  New  York  has  joined  the 
movement,  II  this  means  that  lotteries 


are  becoming  more  popular  with  the 
SlatCo  as  a  method  of  raising  money — I 
do  not  believe  this  Is  true,  but  if  it  Is 
true — then  It  only  adds  more  earnestness 
to  the  need  for  Congress  to  act  Immedi- 
ately to  prevent  gambling  from  obtain- 
ing the  slightest  hold  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  some  legalized 
pr.mbhns  In  the  several  States  But  I 
think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  his- 
tory behind  this.  Most  of  the  Slates 
which  now  draw  revenue  from  parimu- 
tuel  betting  have  had  this  form  of  legal- 
ized gambling  only  since  the  1930s,  only 
since  the  great  depression,  when  they 
sought  this  income  only  as  a  desperate 
last  resort  during  a  poiicKl  when  many 
State  governments  were  literally  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  si«nificant  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pa.ss€d  througli  this  period 
without  shifting  in  the  slightest  from 
Its  firm  refusal  to  participate  in  gam- 
bling of  any  type.  We  came  through  the 
depression  with  dignity,  not  hobbling 
along  on  the  cheap  crutch  of  a  national 
lottery.  I  will  also  point  out  what  Is  ob- 
vious, that  no  comparable  situation  of 
fiscal  desperation  exi.sts  today  In  New- 
York  or  m  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

These  are  relatively  prosperuus  times. 
Tiiere  is  ample  money  to  be  tapped  for 
government  expenses,  and  no  patriotic 
citizen  will  want  to  refuse  his  fair  share 
of  that  support. 

Dui  ins  Govcnior  Rockefeller's  6  years, 
New  York  government  expenditures  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  If  the  Federal 
Government  Increased  its  expenditures 
by  50  percent  every  6  years,  I  am  sure 
we  would  hear  about  It  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller His  .s[>endlni^  spree,  however,  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  responsible 
search  for  income  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  his  administration  have  approached 
the  problem  of  new  taxes  in  the  most 
craven  attitude  A  new  sales  tax  was 
brought  in  on  Aueust  1,  1965.  This,  of 
cour-e,  is  the  m  i.st  regressive  tax  that 
can  be  resorted  to.  It  hits  the  little  people 
the  hardest  It  is  a  bullyinc;  tax — uiiles.s 
balanced  with  taxes  on  Industry  and  on 
big  business  and  on  other  big  money 
sources.  Rockefeller,  sl'.jnincantly.  has 
not  added  new  taxes  on  his  rich  friends. 

He  has  taken  more  taxes  from  the 
wage  earner,  from  the  lunchpaller.  But 
he  has  not  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  peace  of  pocket,  of  his  cronies  in 
the  swank  social  clubs  of  New  York. 
This,  of  course.  Is  typical  of  the  Rocke- 
feller type  of  humanltarlani.sm  If  I  may 
be  permitted  a  slisht  paraphra.'^e  of  the 
Bible,  It  IS  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a 
Rockefeller  to  consider  taxing  him.self 
and  his  financial  peers. 

And  now  he  Is  taking  further  money 
from  the  poor  by  way  of  this  lottery.  It 
is  es.sentially  another  tax,  and  it  hits  the 
poor  hardest  becau.*^  they  are  the  most 
willing  to  gamble  to  e.scape  from  their 
drab  lives. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  pretended 
that  he  has  nowhere  else  to  go  for  his 
school  funds  but  to  the  gamblers,  to  the 
shadowy  underworld  of  New  York — a 
dark  world  of  vast  dlmen.sions,  which 
has — I  Judge  from  FBI  statistics — grown 


larger  every  year  that  he  has  been  In 
office 

But  It  Is  not  true  that  New  York  has  no- 
whore  else  to  go  for  its  school  tax  funds, 
and  some  New  York  ofTiclals.  if  pre.s.sed! 
will  admit  that  there  are  plenty  of  tax 
dollars  to  be  had  without  turning  to  the 
lottery-.  In  his  appearance  before  the 
Hou.se  Bankin?:  Committee.  Tax  Com- 
missioner Murphy  denied  unequivocally 
that  New  York  has  run  out  of  legitimate 
sources  of  funds  for  education.  Mr. 
Murphy  .--hould  know  if  this  lottery  is  a 
matter  of  dcspeiatlon  for  his  State  gov- 
ernment;  he  admits  that  it  is  not. 

New  York  will  not  collapse  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  refuses  to  let  banks  be- 
come a  part  of  the  gambling  empire  that 
has  existed  in  New  York  for  many  years. 
New  York's  government  will  not  collapse 
if  the  Congrers  refuses  to  permit  the 
ethics  of  the  underworld  to  penetrate 
Federal  monetary  affairs.  New  York's 
government  will  not  collapse  If  the  Con- 
gress refuses  to  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  something  for  nothing. 

OTHER    NEW    YORK   TAX   SOCTICES    ARE    AVAILABLE 

In  fact.  New  York  will  be  rolling  In  tax 
money  if  Governor  Rockefeller  ever  de- 
cides to  tax  some  of  the  wealthy  .sources 
available  to  him.  The  most  obvious  one. 
It  seems  to  me.  are  tho.se  giant  tax- 
exempt  foundations  that  bear  his  fam- 
lly's  name  or  that  arc  controlled  by  the 
Rockefellers.  Twelve  of  these  foundation.s 
have  assets  valued  at  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  If  these  foundations  car- 
ried a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  the 
State  of  New  York  would  collect  as  much 
money  each  year  as  it  will  receive  under 
the  most  optimistic  circumstances  from 
the  lottery. 

But  of  cour.^^e.  t'lere  are  numerous 
other  multimillion-dollar  foundations 
available  for  a  just  and  reasonable  tax, 
if  Governor  Rockefeller  would  only  con- 
sent to  push  through  such  a  levy.  Several 
billion  dollars  In  now  tax-free  funds— 
the  Ford,  the  Carnegie,  the  Duke  Foun- 
dations, to  name  only  a  few — are  Just 
awaiting  this  scn.slble  action  on  his  part. 
I  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  few 
of  the  Rockefeller-controlled  founda- 
tions and  the  funds  that  are  now  avail- 
able for  taxation  in  each.  Thousands  of 
foundations  are  available  for  taxing  in 
New  York. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  will  take  such  action, 
of  course  The  history  of  his  family  is  one 
of  tax  dodgins,  not  tax  paying. 

THE    ROCKEFELLER     rOlTNnATION  —  A     SOURCE    OT 
TAXES 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  char- 
tered in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1913 
iK-cause  it  could  not  obtain  a  satisfactoiy 
Federal  charter  from  the  Congress,  In- 
cluding exemption  from  State  taxes.  The 
record  shows  this. 

Today,  the  Rockefeller  Foundations 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  have  accumu- 
lated riches  totaling  $1.5  billion,  and 
they  are.  of  course,  exempt  from  Federal 
and  State  taxes.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
tremendous  growth,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  for  example,  had  assets  of 
$35  9  million  at  the  end  of  1913.  By  De- 
cember 31.  1966,  53  years  later,  its  assets 
had  pyramided  to  $735  million. 
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Now,  instead  of  taxing  the  vast  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  Rockefellers,  the 
Governor  of  New  York  expects  the  Con- 
gress to  go  along  with  this  gambling 
scheme  by  which  he  can  avoid  any  risk  of 
having  his  family's  holdings  submitted  to 
a  fair  and  equitable  tax. 

I  should  think,  from  all  their  preten- 
sions, that  the  Rockefeller  Foundations 
wou'd  be  glad  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  New  York.  The 
foundations  pretend  to  a  great  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion. A  close  inspection  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  records,  however,  shows 
quite  the  opposite.  The  records  of  the 
foundation  show  that  its  officers  are 
much  more  Interested  in  sending  their 
money  out  of  the  countiy  than  they  are 
In  helping  schools  in  this  Nation.  Last 
year  the  foundation  sent  75  percent  more 
"money  out  of  the  country'  than  it  spent 
here;  SI 7. 8  million  was  spent  for  the  ben- 
efit of  foreign  institutions  or  persons,  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  in  this  country 
received  only  S10.9  million. 

To  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  strange 
benevolence  of  the  Rockefellers,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion spent  half  as  much  just  running  its 
New  York  office — $5.4  million — as  it 
spent  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  It 
spent  more  just  running  its  New  York 
offices — in  salaries  and  the  like — than  it 
spent  on  "benevolencies"  in  New  York 
State  and  California  combined.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  spent  $1,693,762 
in  India,  but  not  a  penny  in  Arkansas. 
It  spent  half  a  million  dollars  in  Uganda, 
but  not  a  cent  in  Idaho.  It  spent  more 
than  $1  million  in  Nigeria,  but  it  could 
bring  itself  to  spend  only  $1,000  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  spent  nearly  $2  million  in  Colombia, 
but  it  spent  nothing  at  all  in  South 
Carolina,  or  Wyoming,  or  Maine,  or  Del- 
aware. 

More  than  $5  million  went  into  the  up- 
keep of  its  posh  offices  in  New  York,  but 
only  $2,374  of  its  money  went  into  West 
Virginia. 

This  is  the  way  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation treats  the  Nation  that  set  it  up 
In  a  privileged,  tax-exempt  status.  It 
talks  a  great  deal  about  helping  Ameri- 
can education,  but  I  have  just  read  you 
some  of  the  figures  from  its  1966  record. 

The  lottery  "for  schoolchildren"  Is  a 
fitting  part  of  the  hypocrisy  that  has 
marked  the  establislunent  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  after  a  career 
of  exploitation,  economic  brutality,  and 
shady  manipulations,  established  his 
foundations  ostensibly  for  the  "well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world" — that  is  the  phrase  he  used — but 
in  actuality  he  established  his  founda- 
tions to  dodge  taxes  and  to  burden  future 
generations  with  his  oppressive  business 
code. 

The  American  people  of  his  day  saw 
through  this  hypocrisy.  When  Rockefel- 
ler proposed  his  foundations,  the  re- 
sponse from  the  public  was  very  bitter. 
Senator  Work  of  California  caught  the 
prevailing  mood  when  he  said: 

We  do  not  want  our  children  to  be  taught 
the  ways  nor  the  methods  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller or  his  kind,  nor  to  touch,  handle,  or 


profit  by  gold  that  should  blister  the  fingers 
of  the  man  who  has  accumulated  It  by  ex- 
tortion, oppression  and  crime  and  is  now 
attempting  to  rid  himself  of  It  by  giving  it 
away,  nor  to  become  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  In  the  name  and  under  the  guise  of 
charity. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.'s  contemporaries  should 
have  been  more  forgiving,  when,  after  a 
lifetime  of  economic  evil,  the  old  multi- 
millionaire pretended  to  "get  right"  with 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  his  own  con- 
science by  establishing  the  several  foun- 
dations in  his  name. 

But  subsequent  events  have  proved 
their  suspicions  correct.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  old  rascal, 
under  the  cloak  and  disguise  of  charity, 
was  primarily  interested  in  using  his 
foundations  to  duck  taxes  and  antitrust 
laws. 

Today  the  Rockefeller  Foundations  are 
operating  in  the  very  fashion  that  the 
trustbusters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
day  meant  to  forbid. 

Rockefeller-controlled  foundations 
own  significant  amounts  of  not  only  the 
family-dominated  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey,  but  also  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Continental  Oil,  Ohio  Oil,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  and  Union  Tank  Car  Co. 
Their  comer  on  the  market  is  secure. 
Through  the  supposedly  benevolent 
foundations,  the  Rockefellers  are  today 
still  violating  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Federal  antitrust  statutes. 

Now  the  grandsons  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  the  sons  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  are  indeed  carrying  on  in  the 
family  tradition.  In  the  name  of  good 
works,  in  the  name  of  generosity  and 
benevolence,  they  have  set  about  method- 
ically to  confuse  the  public. 

For  years  we  have  heard  the  whines 
of  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  the  cuff-links 
cowboy,  who  deplored  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  stupidities  of  Arkansans  in  not 
electing  him  their  Governor.  He  swore  a 
mighty  oath  that  if  they  would  only  en- 
trust the  State  to  him,  he  would  bring 
enlightenment  and  purity  to  Arkansas. 
He  promised  to  chase  all  the  gamblers 
out  of  Arkansas,  for  one  thing;  and  he 
berated  those  Democratic  Governors  who 
had  failed  to  do  so. 

Well,  the  people  of  Arkansas  finally 
decided  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  they 
elected  him  Governor  last  year.  He  has 
been  Governor  now  just  a  little  over  half 
a  year,  and  already  he  Is  going  back  on 
his  promises. 

Now  he  is  saying  publicly  that  he  does 
not  think  he  will  get  around  to  the  job 
of  chasing  the  gamblers  out  of  Arkansas. 
Now  he  is  saying  he  considers  a  little 
thing  like  gambling — which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  multlmillion  dollar  enterprise  in  that 
State,  although  Illegal— yes,  he  says  he 
considers  a  little  thing  like  gambling  to 
be  the  concern  of  the  town  constables, 
not  the  Governor  and  State  police. 

In  other  words,  he  misled  the  people 
of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  say  he  was  bought 
off  by  the  gamblers.  I  am  just  saying  he 
Is  proving  to  be  naturally  on  the  side  of 
the  gamblers  in  Arkansas. 

Thus,  we  have  cause  to  be  suspicious 
when  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  tells  us 
that  his  lottery  is  supposed  to  put  the 
hoodlums  out  of  business  and  to  bring  in 


money  for  the  sake  of  the  little  school- 
children. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  Congress  or  the 
Nation  or  even  the  people  of  New  York 
State  will  fall  for  that  sanctimonious 
nonsense. 

THE    C.i.:.rBL-p.S    T.M-CE    0\XS 

Every  time  the  gamblers  want  to  do 
their  mischief,  they  think  up  the  most 
beautiful  excuses.  The  infamous  Louisi- 
ana lottery  was  sold  to  the  public  with 
the  argument  that  it  would  benefit  the 
New  Orleans  hospital.  As  it  turned  out. 
the  racketeers  took  in  $30,000,000  a  year 
from  this  lottery— but  only  $40,000  went 
to  the  ho.spital.  Tliere  have  been  similar 
frauds  under  the  guise  of  sweet  charity. 
And  it  may  be  significant  that  every  re- 
cent effort  to  get  gambling  legalized  in 
New  York  has  been  for  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. In  1934  they  said  lotteries  would 
bring  in  money  for  relief.  In  1938  they 
tried  to  set  up  municipal  lotteries  for 
city  ho.":pitals.  In  1946  the  excuse  was  to 
raise  po'.ic^men's  pay.  In  1951  it  was  for 
hospital  ar.d  medical  needs.  And  again  in 
1952  the  argument  was  that  lotteries  and 
bingo  should  be  legalized  to  help  hos- 
pitals and  churches.  One  would  get  the 
impression  from  all  this  that  nobody  has 
a  softer  heart  than  a  racketeer. 

But  it  just  is  not  true,  and  everything 
always  goes  sour  when  the  racketeers  get 
their  chance  to  push  into  legalized 
gambling. 

You  may  remember  that  in  1958  the 
New  York  State  constitution  was 
amended  to  permit  State-operated  bingo 
games  "for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
po.ses."  The  bingo  games  were  supposedly 
policed  by  a  State  lottery  control  com- 
mission. You  may  also  remember  the  dis- 
graceful farce  that  this  "religious  and 
charitable"  gambling  became. 

In  fact.  New  York-style  bingo  became 
a  national  scandal.  It  turned  out  that  the 
power  behind  the  legalization  of  New- 
York  bingo  was  William  P.  Buckner,  an 
ex-convict,  a  swindler,  a  racketeer  with 
close  ties  to  gambling  casinos  in  Havana, 
Cuba.  Buckner  used  the  State  of  New- 
York  for  his  own  black  purposes.  Who  is 
using  New  York's  lottery  today  for  simi- 
lar purposes?  As  yet  we  do  not  know. 

An  Investigating  commission,  looking 
into  the  bingo  racket  in  1961,  reported: 
Every  regulatory  provision  in  the  law  has 
been  violated.  Revenues  which  should  have 
gone  to  charitable  purposes  were  mlsap- 
propriated  In  substantial  amounts  .  .  •  Other- 
wise decent  citizens  were  duped  or  persuaded 
to  commit  fraudulent  acts  and  shameful  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  Public  officials  who  were 
charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  this  legalized  gaming  were 
corrupted  .  .  . 

This  was  a  report  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  New  York  State  less  than  two 
years  after  "religious  and  charitable" 
bingo  was  first  legalized. 

The  next  year,  in  1962,  Thomas  B. 
Gilchrist,  a  well-known  attorney,  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  look  further  into  the  scandal.  Gil- 
christ reported  back: 

Evils  have  permeated  all  phases  of  control 
and  conduct  of  bingo  at  all  levels  .  .  .  The 
profe.'-sional  promoters  who  operated  before 
the  laws  were  passed,  and  who  were  all  well 
known  to  law  enforcement  officials,  all  con- 
tinued th^lr  operations  after  legislation  .  .  . 
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Human  frailties  being  what  they  are.  it  Ls 
difficult  to  predict  whether  thia  area  of  le- 
galized gambling  wtU  ever  be  successfully 
administered  and  enforced. 

This  Is  the  Governor's  own  expert 
warning  him  that  It  Is  probably  impos- 
sible to  run  honest  bingo  on  a  large  scale, 
although  bingo  is  child's  play  to  admin- 
ister compared  to  a  statewide  lottery. 
Yet  only  5  years  after  being  told  that 
legal.  State-operated  bingo  leads  only  to 
rot  and  corruption.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler— the  same  Governor  Rockefeller  who 
heard  the  previous  pessimistic  report 
from  his  own  investigator — is  running  a 
statewide  lottery  and  expecting  the  Fed- 
eral banks  to  give  it  the  sheen  of 
respectability. 

If  bingo  is  corrupt  in  New  York,  you 
may  be  sure  that  lottery  will  also  be  cor- 
rupt. And  when  corruption  comes  to  the 
lottery — If  it  is  not  already  corrupt — it 
will  damage  the  reputation  of  the  par- 
ticipating banks.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  that  the  banks  escape  this  damage 
Ls  to  keep  them  out  of  the  lottery.  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commissioner  Peterson 
touched  the  heart  of  tht-  matter  when 
he  wrote: 

It  Is  Impossible  to  devise  a  legalization 
scheme  that  will  be  free  from  the  influence 
of  criminals  and  racketecr.s 

New  York  Tax  Commissioner  Murphy 
has  testified  that  he  would  not  be  in  fa- 
vor of  permitting  lottery  tickets  to  be 
sold  through  schools  and  colleges.  He 
does  not  think  that  young  people  should 
be  that  close  to  the  gambling  activities 
Just  how  effective  does  he  think  this 
scrupulosity  of  his  will  be^  Does  he  really 
think  that  youngsters  will  not  be  taking 
part  in  the  lottery''  The  second  ticket 
drawn  in  the  New  Hampahue  lottery  was 
held  by  an  8-year-old  boy  It  will  happen 
In  New  York,  too 

The  New  York  underworld  will  get  its 
hands  In  this  lottery  Lotteries  invite 
underworld  participation  They  offer  the 
kind  of  opportunities  that  crooks  cannot 
resist.  As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
1950: 

Experience  has  shown  thai  the  coniinui; 
forms  of  gambling  are  comparatively  in- 
nocuous when  placed  m  contrast  with  the 
widespread  pestilence  of  lotteries  The  for- 
mer are  confined  to  a  few  persons  and  pl.ices 
but  the  Utter  infests  the  whole  commu- 
nity; ItjKJtera  every  dwelling,  it  reaches 
every  cImb;  It  preys  upon  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  poor,  and  it  plunders  the  ignoriint  and 
simple. 

The  cheapest  hoodlum.->  prey  upon  the 
poor  and  the  deprived:  that  is  why  the 
cheapest  hoodlums  love  to  mfe.st  lotteries. 
Under  New  York  law.  people  on  welfare 
are  permitted  to  participate  in  legal  lot- 
teries. When  the  .scandal  break.s — as  it 
inevitably  will — do  we  want  it  said  that 
the  i\atlonal  banking  system  teamed  up 
with  cheap  hoodlums  to  rob  people  on 
welfare?  We  have  a  chance  now  to  guar- 
antee that  such  a  thing  cannot  be  said 
We  simply  pass  a  law  prohibitinn  banks 
from  engaging  in  lottery-  activities 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  his  sup- 
porters argue  that  gi.mbling  is  a  natural 
and  universal  instinct,  that  it  cannot  be 
controlled  by  laws,  and  therefore  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  legalize  it 
and  collect  from  gambling  profits 


Tliis  is  what  vou  could  call  a  "lyin' 
down   legalism." 

The  lawyer  for  the  New  Hamp.shire 
gambling  program  told  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  I  quote  his  very 
words; 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  impoeslble  to  prevent 
gamblln?  and  that  Is  why  I  think  that  this 
lotiery  program  Is  a  proper  moral  program 
its  well  as  a  proper  fiscal  program 

New  Hampshire  is  the  other  State  that 
has  .surrendered  to  the  lotiery  interests. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  be  willing  to  yield  to  me  now? 
I  again  request  that  he  yield  for  a  que.s- 

tiOM. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  will  not  yield 

Tlie  statement  he  made  is  a  rather 
common  excuse  for  surrendering  to  the 
baser  elements  in  a  community  and  in  a 
State.  It  is  the  old  argument  for  per- 
mitting redlight  districts  to  flourish.  It 
IS  the  ar^ument  now  being  u.sed  by  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  rationalize  the 
creation  and  expansion  of  legal  lottery 
in  New  York  It  is  the  voice  of  surrender 
to  the  underworld  He  is  asking  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  the  supporters 
of  hi.s  position  in  Washington  are  asking 
Congress  to  go  along  with  the  rotten 
philosophy,  if  you  can't  lick  the  crooks. 
join   em. 

.As  a  former  pro.secuting  attorney  who 
cleaned  up  the  city  of  Texarkana  when 
It  had  prostitutes  and  gamblers  to  spare. 
I  can  assure  yoti  that  the  way  to  defeat 
crooks  Ls  not  to  join  them  but  to  fight 
them  relentlessly,  to  fight  them  without 
mercy  or  quarter 

There  are  many  good  attorneys  and 
former  law  oflTicers.  even  a  few  former 
FBI  agents,  in  this  House  who  also  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  keeps 
a  stiff  back  and  a  stiff  moral  code  can 
defeat  the  forces  of  evil. 

You  will  hear  it  argued  by  Crovernor 
Rockefeller  and  his  supporters  that  if 
people  have  a  legal  place  to  gamble,  they 
win  not  trade  with  illegal  gamblers,  and 
in  that  way  the  illegal  gamblers  will  l>e 
chased  out  of  business.  This  Is  a  la/y, 
hypocritical  argument. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  FBI  Direc- 
tor J  Edgar  Hoover  does  not  agree  with 
Governor  Rockefeller's  attitude  of  join- 
ing the  crooks  and  profiting  from  gam- 
bling Mr  Hoover  Is  not  a  defeatist,  like 
Mr  Rockefeller  is 

Mr  Hoover  believes  that  lavvs  and  de- 
cency can  be  upheld  He  believes  that 
gambling  can  be  controlled — although  I 
doubt  that  he  has  any  great  hopes  of  see- 
ing gambling  controlled  by  the  weak- 
kneed  New  York  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller 

I  would  like  tu  quote  a  couple  of  re- 
marks by  Mr  Hoover  on  this  pxnnt.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate-  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Oryanized  Crime  In 
Interstate  Commerce,  Mr  Hoover  said: 

The  gambling  problem  must  be  viewed  as 
a  phiise  of  the  entire  crime  picture  Organized 
gambling  is  a  vlclou.s  evil  I(  corrupts  our 
youth  and  blights  the  lives  of  our  adults  It 
becomes  the  springboard  for  other  crimes, 
embezzlement  robbery  and  even  murder 
But  nice  any  other  type  of  crime  it  ran  be 
controlled  If  t^ll•  lauv?  against  gambltng  pres- 
ently on  the  state  and  local  statute  books 
were   earnestly  and    i  igoroti^ly   enforced,   or- 


gant::ed  gambling  could  be  eliminated  with- 
in 48  hours  in  any  community  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  believe — as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  apparently  believes — that  the 
way  to  defeat  gambling  is  to  invite  it  into 
the  banks  and  into  the  hotels  and  into 
city  hall.  Mr.  Hoover  feels  the  way  to 
control  and  defeat  the  blight  of  gam- 
bling is  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple I  am  sorry  this  rather  obvious  solu- 
tion never  occurred  to  Mr.  Rockefeller.  I 
am  sorry  that  he  thinks  the  way  to  aver- 
age out  the  problem  is  not  to  raise  up 
the  morals  of  the  community  but  to  drag 
down  the  reputation  of  the  banks.  That 
is  a  ver>-  odd  .solution. 

In  the  same  hearings  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  question  was  also  put  to  Mr. 
Hoover; 

Do  you  believe  that  ...  If  gambling  were 
legalized,  honest  men  would  return  to  it  and 
drive  the  gangsters  out  of  It? 

And  Mr.  Hoover  replied ; 

No;  I  do  not  I  do  not  think  legalized  gam- 
bling will  solve  the  present  situation  you  are 
faced  with       .   . 

I   am   inclined   to   take   Mr.   Hoover's ' 
word  as  an  expert.  If  he  says  that  Wal- 
izmg  gambling  does  not  help  correct  the 
underworld  gambling  problem.  I  believe 
him 

And  .since  I  believe  Mr.  Hoover,  I  must 
at  the  same  time  conclude  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  says 
that  bringing  gambling  activities  into  the 
banks  will  make  these  activities  "respect- 
able " 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  been  discovered  talking 
through  his  silk  hat,  and  it  will  doubtless 
not  be  the  last  time.  Of  course,  if  the 
people  of  New  York  want  to  believe  him, 
that  is  their  business;  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  other  49  States 
would  prefer  to  follow  Mr.  Hoover's  ad- 
vice on  how  to  achieve  political  decency 
rather  than  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  ad- 
vice on  how  to  achieve  both  political  and 
fiscal  pollution. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  want  to  per- 
mit Governor  Rockefeller  to  go  into 
partnership  with  the  gambling  under- 
world, that  perhaps  is  also  their  business 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  so  toler- 
ant as  to  permit  him  to  force  a  partner- 
ship between  the  New  York  underworld 
and  the  national  banking  community. 

Mr  Rockefeller's  story  that  the  legal- 
ization of  gambling  will  cut  into  illegal 
gambling  activities  has  been  further  re- 
futed by  the  diligence  of  New  York  news- 
paper reporters.  In  fact,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  the  State-sanctioned  lottery 
Is  encouraging  illegal  gambling.  Jack 
Roth,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
wrote  on  June  22.  1967.  that  operators  of 
the  illegal  policy  racket  are  jubilant  over 
the  establLshment  of  the  State  lottery 
beciiu.se  it  makes  them  look  like  honest 
men 

We  welcome  the  lottery — 

A  policy  gambling  operator  told  Roth — 
Numbers  players  haven't  quit  us  because 

they   now   realize   that  our  odds  are   better 

We    pay   off    immediately,   and   furthermore. 

no  winner  h.is  to  worry  about  paying  income 

taxes. 
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Compared  to  the  numljers  business,  the 
lottery  looks  like  the  biggest  racket  of  all. 
The  payoff  on  most  numbers  is  600  to  1. 
But  in  the  so-called  legal  racket  con- 
cocted by  Governor  Rockefeller,  the 
pamblcr  is  fighting  odds  of  4,166  to  1. 
The  legal  racket  is  nearly  seven  times 
harder  to  beat  than  the  illegal  racket. 
And  if  the  gamblei  who  buys  one  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  tickets  is  hoping  for  one  of 
the  really  big  prizes,  the  odds  against 
him  become  1,000,000  to  1.  And  if  the 
gambler  hopes  to  win  the  once-a-year 
pol  of  $250,000.  he  knows— if  he  knows 
anything  about  gambling— that  his 
chances  are  one  in  360  million. 

That  is  Mr.  Rockefeller's  idea  of  an 
honest  gambling  house — offering  odds  of 
360  million  to  1  against  the  player. 

No  wonder  illegal  gambling  in  New 
York  is  not  only  holding  its  own  but  In- 
creasing since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's cozy  scheme  to  "help  the  school- 
children." No  wonder  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Office  reports  no  change 
In  its  pace  of  arrests  for  gambling.  The 
numbers  racket  continues  to  perk  right 
along  with  the  new  legal  racket. 

There  is  one  other  highly  Important 
purpose  behind  H.R.  10595  which  I  want 
to  linger  on  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  crucial  issues  of  our  time 
is  the  proper  separation  of  State  powers 
and  Federal  powers;  this  is  an  issue  that 
has  haunted  our  Nation  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  it  will  be  with  us  always,  but 
this  is  one  of  those  periods  when  it  Is 
an  especially  pressing  problem. 

It  Is  not  a  problem  which  Members  of 
Congress  back  away  from;  they  face  up 
to  it  because  It  is  an  important  part  of 
their  Job. 

With  the  staggering  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  recent  years, 
some  of  us  have  become  fearful  that  the 
rights  and  powers  of  State  governments 
are  endangered.  This  is  a  proper  con- 
cern. But  it  should  not  cause  us  to  forget 
the  possibility  of  State  encroachment  on 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  danger 
which  Hamilton  wrote  about  in  Feder- 
alist Paper  No.  31.  In  his  opinion: 

There  Is  greater  probability  of  encroach- 
ments by  the  members  (states)  upon  the 
federal  head  than  by  the  federal  head  upon 
the  members. 

Times  change,  and  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  threat  of  encroachment  today — 
Hamilton's  fears  notwithstanding — Is 
from  the  Federal  Govenunent.  Yet  I 
must  admit  that  Hamilton's  warning 
sounds  solid  when  we  consider  that  the 
situation  which  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy 
is  nothing  short  of  a  dangerous  en- 
croachment by  the  State  of  New  York 
upon  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  an  encroaclunent  which,  if  we  per- 
mit it  to  exist,  will  corrupt  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  standards  and  character  of 
the  Federal  banking  system,  turning  It 
into  a  tool  of  any  State  administration 
that  wants  to  make  use  of  it  for  even 
the  most  questionable  activities. 

No  Memljer  of  this  House  is  a  stronger 
defender  of  State's  rights  than  I  am. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  say  that  we  must 
recognize  and  defend  Federal  rights  and 
the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Government. 


In  another  Federalist  Paper,  Hamil- 
ton— who,  you  will  recall,  was  the  father 
of  our  banking  system — expressed  the 
confidence  that  an  "improper  or  wicked 
project  will  be  less  apt  to  pervade  the 
whole  body  of  the  Union  than  a  particu- 
lar member  of  it." 

It  Is  our  duty  to  give  substance  to 
Hamilton's  confidence  by  rejecting  the 
improper  and  wicked  project  launched 
by  the  Rockefeller  machine  through  our 
banking  system. 

In  summary,  then,  let  me  say  that  I 
feel  the  establishment  of  a  legal  lottery 
in  New  York  under  the  guise  of  "help- 
ing schoolchildren"  Is  a  fraud. 

I  feel  that  the  pretension  of  the  banks 
being  necessary  for  the  lottery's  suc- 
cess is  a  misrepresentation,  and  that  the 
real  reason  the  banks  are  being  used  is 
to  give  a  cloak  of  respectability  to  an 
evil  effort. 

I  feel  that  if  the  banks  are  not  rescued 
from  this  situation,  their  reputation  will 
ultimately  be  destroyed  In  scandal. 

I  feel  that  if  the  banks  are  misused  in 
New  York,  they  wUl  be  open  for  misuse 
anywhere. 

I  feel  that  the  banking  system  is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment and  must  be  protected  from 
unscrupulous  persons. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  10595  will  give  that 
protection,  and  I  ask  your  support  of  it. 

I  am  not  worried  about  the  outcome  of 
this  debate.  When  the  core  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  under  attack,  Congress  comes 
through. 

This  is  not  a  nation  that  believes  the 
decencies  of  life  should  hang  on  chance. 
Americans  do  not  chart  their  future  by 
chance,   but  by  faith  and  hard  work. 


Americans  do  not  pretend  to  a  false  and 
frivolous  sophistication.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  material  blessings 
properly  follow  the  man  who  engages 
hi  creative  labor  and  thrift,  not  the  man 
who  fritters  away  his  time  in  gambling 
parlors  and  who  risks  his  family's  gro- 
cery money  on  a  game  of  chance.  Ameri- 
ca's moral  code  opposes  the  misleading 
concept  of  "something  for  nothing."  We 
believe  in  "something  for  something." 

There  is  gambling  in  this  country,  to 
be  sure,  and  some  of  it  is  done  legally; 
but  that  does  not  mean  gambling  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  national 
being.  The  pride  of  America  grows  out  of 
its  citizens  who  homestead  a  piece  of 
land  and  spend  a  lifetime  turning  it  into 
a  productive  farm;  the  pride  of  this 
country  is  in  the  parents  who  sacrifice 
and  save  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege; it  is  in  the  worker  who  invests  a 
part  of  each  paycheck  in  a  great  corpo- 
ration or  in  this  great  Government's 
bonds. 

This  is  a  Nation  still  that  prides  itself 
in  what  one  of  my  opponents  In  this  de- 
bate has  disdainfully  termed  "hillbilly 
morality."  If  thrift  and  the  concept  of 
something-for-something  is  hillbilly  mo- 
rality, I  think  he  will  find  that  mystic 
hills  cover  even  such  flat  States  as  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 

In  that  sense  we  are  a  nation  and  a 
Congress  of  hillbillies,  but  we  have  seri- 
ous business  nevertheless,  and  none  of  it 
Is  more  serious  than  the  business  before 
us  today — to  prevent  the  moral  com- 
promises of  one  State  administration 
from  compromising  the  national  way  of 
life  and  the  Federal  policy  that  has  sensi- 
bly prevailed  for  generations. 


RockcJdlcr-conlroUrd  foundations 


Value  of  assets  as  ol  earliest 
date  available 


Value  of  assets  as  of  last  dale 
available,  using  market  value 
of  securities  nvherever  available 


American  International  Association  for  fconomic  and  Social 
Development  New  York 

China  Medical  Board  of  New  Yor* 

Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg,  Va ..  ... 

Agricultural  Development  Council,  Inc.  (formerly  Council  on 
Economic  and  Cultural  Affairs),  New  York 

tsso  Education  Foundation,  New  York .- 

Government  Affairs  Foundatton,  Albany,  New  York 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  New  York 

Rockefeller  Foundatnn,  New  York 

Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York ---- 

Sealantic  Fund,  inc.,  New  York .-- - 

Sleepy  Hollow  Restoratrans.  Inc.,  Irvington,  N.Y 

Standard  Gil  (Indiana)  Foundatno,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Total 


Amount 


Date 


Amount 


Date 


J?0,0OC      July       3.1946 

21,258,515  ,  Dec.     31.1928 

248,766  I  Dec.     31,1929 


58,160 

1,452,146 

131,851 

164,635 

35,965,384 

8,686.345 

3,787 

1,962,977 

0 


Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 

June 

Dec. 

Nov. 

May 


31,1954 
31,1955 
31,1953 
31,1941 
31,1913 
30,1911 
31.1939 
30, 1951 
21,1952 


$413,865  I  D-c.     31,  IS6S 

59,700.000     June    30.1966 

131,700,000      Dec     31,1966 


6. 300.  000 

5,700,000 

29. 820 

189.200,000 

735, 000. 000 

245.  200. 000 

9. 000,  OOO 

21.000.000 

44. 900, 000 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June    30.1966 
Dec.     31. 1966 

Do. 

Do. 


69,952,566 


1,448,143.685 


Rockefeller  Foundation:  1966  grants  paid  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  institutions  or 
persons 

Donee  Amount 

InternaUonal     cooperative     pro- 
grams     of      the      Bockeleller 

Foundation    - ^3,  334,  497 

Organization        of        American 

States    - 60.916 

United  Nations 29,577 

Argentina   US.  ^€3 

Australia 40,734 

Belgium    17.812 

Bolivia o.a^i 

Brazil    508,110 

Canada   ^-^^ 

Ceylon   *" 

Chile    730.246 


Rockefeller  Foundation:  1966  grants  paid  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  institutions  or 
persons — Contln  ued 

Donee  Amount 

Colombia    . $1,802,170 

Congo    32.624 

Costa  Rica 45,452 

Denmark    3,021 

Ecuador    — 91,895 

El  Salvador 8" 

Ethiopia    M,529 

Finland  d,Bi^ 

Prance  ^*'S^ 

Germany — -  2,794 

Ghana 6,252 

Guatemala  ^' qw 

Guyana ''*?T 

Honduras    —  ^- 1** 


\ 
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RockefeUer  Foundation  1966  grants  paid  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  institutions  or 
persona — Continued 

Dcmee  Amount 


Hong  Kong  

India    -- -- 

Indoneal*   

Iran    

Israel   

Italy  -- 

Jamaica 

Japan    

Kenya    -- 

Korea 

Lebanon    

Liberia    

Malawi     

Malaysia     

Mexico     -_ 

National  Republic  of  China,  Tai- 
wan     

Netherlands   

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua     

Nigeria    

Pakistan    

Panama 

Peru     

Philippines 

Poland 

Rhodesia 

St   Lucia 

Senegal    

Sierra  Leone   

Singapore    

South  Africa 

Sudan    

Sweden    

Switzerland    

Tanzania    

Thailand 

Trinidad    

Turkey    

Uganda   

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  -. 

Uruguay    

Venezuela 

Vietnam    


•  15.000 

1,  693.  762 

6.  574 

6    178 

3 J   062 

37.  393 

43.  260 

60,  840 

448,  721 

42 

6.  642 

30.  948 

2.  510 

16.  998 

2.413.  744 


126 

1 

9 
1.  038 

9 

266 
1,  601 

26 
463 


4 
4 

229 

5 

92 

193 

723 

171 

148 

502 

17 

207 

10 

3 

5 


127 
060 
996 
170 
658 
090 
560 
461 
667 
891 
397 
828 
479 
613 
126 
027 
649 
250 
154 
756 
564 
996 
396 
787 
482 
734 
588 
402 
655 


Total  foreign  grants 17  840.  680 


Rockefeller    Foundation      t966 
for  the  benefit  of  domestic  in 
persona 
Donee 

Alabama  

Alaska   

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois  .- - - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire   

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... 


grants    paid 
ititutions  or 


Amount 

$103,  000 

12,364 

79.  639 

0 

1.  587.  162 

44.  316 

642.  746 

0 

175.687 

61.857 

340.  257 

135, 100 

0 

338, 204 

84.914 

83. 546 

17,  582 

1,000 

121.897 

0 

80.  880 
1.334.221 

106. 628 

175, 390 

35,500 

32,  643 

0 

140. 475 

0 

76.  269 

646. 607 

30.  050 

a.  131,952 

300, 370 

8.000 


RockefeUer  Foundation    1966  grants 
the    benefit    of    domestic    tnititu 
persons — Continued 
Donee 

Ohio    

Oklahoma  . ... „ 

Oregon   . . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode    Island 

South  Carolina 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tex. IS    

Utah 

Vermont ._.....,....„ 

Virginia ._..__.„.___._ 

W.i.ihlngton ................ 

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin    . .... 

Wyoming 

United    States     general 


paid  for 
tion.i    or 

Amount 

»280,582 

le/lOU 

167,  773 

6 1 1 .  782 

161.  810 

0 

9.  000 

276.  557 

85,  972 

118.  806 

7.200 

19,  000 

77.600 

2.374 

124.230 

0 

168,307 


Total   domestic   grants. 


10.  965.  749 


Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  .such  time  as  I  may  require 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  KeiUleniaii  frotn 
New  Jersey  l.s  recognized 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  we  have  not  iiad  a 
discussion  of  H  R  10595  I  fully  support 
the  bill,  as  I  do  not  believe,  in  good  pro- 
priety, the  savings  institutions  and  the 
financial  institutions  of  this  country  can 
be  engaged  in  .sellinR  or  otherwi.se  dealing 
in  lottery  tickets  Bui  I  want  it  firmly  un- 
derstood by  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  I  completely  di.sa.s.sociate  myself 
from  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  in  making  his  presen- 
tation before  the  Hou.sc 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   New    York 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  strongly  con- 
cur in  what  he  has  just  said  with  regard 
to  his  disassoclalion  from  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  I  believe  it  is  an  in- 
credible i>ersonal  attack  on  the  Gov- 
ernoi-.  on  his  family,  and  on  the  founda- 
tion. I  have  never  heard  the  integrity 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  questioned  directly  or  indirectly 
To  do  so  today,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
means this  House. 

There  Is  ample  opportunity  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  di-scuss  the  merits  of  the  legis- 
lation, or  the  lack  of  them,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  the  impact  with  regard 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  But  to  question 
the  integrity  of  the  Governor,  to  talk  of 
a  "Rockefeller  lottery  racket."  "monop- 
oly on  profiteering,"  and  a  series  of 
other  phrases,  including  "voice  of  sur- 
render to  the  underworld,"  and  other 
such  comments  I  think  is  a  serious  dis- 
service to  the  State,  to  the  Governor, 
and  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Lastly,  let  me  just  say  clearly  and 
affirmatively  on  the  record  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the  lottery, 
very  simply,  is  to  provide  funds  for  the 
State's  school  districts,  and  they  are  de- 
pending on  the  lottery  for  funds  to  meet 
budgets  for  the  coming  year  In  the 
November  election  last  year,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  voted  in  sup- 
port of  the  lottery  by  a  plurality  of  900,- 
000  votes.  Furthermore,  the  Governor 
has  pointed  out  that  "participation  in 


the  lottery  by  banking  institutions  is  en- 
tirely legal  under  all  existing  State  and 
Federal  laws." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  deplore  in  the  strongest  terms  this 
broacLside  personal  attack,  which  in  my 
judgment  does  an  111  service  to  this 
House  and  demeans  this  body. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
get\tleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  asociate 
my.self  with  the  remarks  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  just  made 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
The  personal  attacks  on  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  New  York  were  un- 
warranted, unjustifiable,  and  in  some 
respects  outright  misrepresentation. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  New 
Hamp.shirc  we  have  a  Sweepstakes  that 
raises  money  that  helps  education.  We 
have  a  former  FBI  agent  as  executive 
director,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity and  outstanding  competency 

We  use  the  banks  as  depositories,  but 
we  do  not  use  them  as  sales  agencies  for 
tickets.  They  do  assist  administratively, 
particularly  computerwise.  There  is  no 
"ethics  of  the  underworld"  involved  in 
any  way  in  our  sweepstakes,  nor  is  or  has 
there  been  any  surrender  to  the  under- 
world. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  in 
some  way  an  attempt  to  debauch  and  to 
defraud  the  people  of  this  country  is  so 
much  hogwash.  It  is  a  calculated  risk 
and  a  measured  chance  of  return  for 
each  ticket  buyer.  An  essential  require- 
ment of  operating  the  governments  of 
this  country,  both  Federal  and  State,  is 
to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  their  way. 
If  we  arc  going  to  collect  taxes,  we  might 
as  well  find  a  way  to  collect  them  with  a 
smile.  When  anyone  comes  here  with 
stories  like  those  we  have  heard  today 
about  the  Government  backing  down  on 
the  enforcement  of  laws  and  crookedness 
and  corruption  In  raising  money  by  Stale 
lotteries,  they  are  simply  blind  to  the 
facts  of  life  in  1967  and  misstating  the 
record. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  that  it  Is  time  to  debate  this  bill 
and  stop  these  personal  vendettas. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
10595  Is  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  fed- 
erally chartered  or  Insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  dealing  in  lottery 
tickets. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  bill 
are — and  I  cite  the  first  part  of  the  bill— 
with  respect  to  a  national  bank: 

Sec.    5136A.    (a)     A    national    bank    may 
not — 

"(1)    deal  In  lottery  tickets. 

"(2)    deal  in  bets  used  as  a  means  or  sub 
stitute  for  participation  In  a  lottery; 

"(3)  announce,  advertise,  or  p'lbllci/'f  the 
exl-stence  of  any  lottery; 

"(4)  announce,  advertise,  publicise,  or 
keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or  identity 
of  any  participant  or  winner,  as  such,  In  a 
lottery. 

Tins  same  provision  applies  to  State 
member  banks  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act   and   to   State  nonmember   Insured 
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banks  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  and  to  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  of  this  country  which  come 
under  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 

Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
lotteries  and  other  gambling  activities. 
As  indicated  in  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying the  bill,  for  nearly  100 
years  the  mailing  of  lottery  tickets 
or  lottery  information  or  advertising  has 
been  forbidden,  even  if  mailed  intrastate. 
Similarly,  the  broadcasting  of  lottery  in- 
formation on  radio  and  television  is  like- 
wise prohibited.  Newspapers,  although 
not  federally  licensed  or  supervised,  are 
prohibited  from  mailing  publications 
containing  lottery  information  or  lists 
of  lottery  winners. 

H.R.  10595.  therefore,  simply  carries 
out  in  a  consistent  fashion  public  policy 
and  conforms  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  discouraging  this  type  of  activity. 

The  major  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  was  that  by  prohibiting  federally 
Insured  or  chartered  financial  institu- 
tions from  participating  in  the  New  York 
State  lottery  we  would  be  unduly  Inter- 
fering with  an  activity  whereby  the  State 
of  New  York  hoped  to  raise  substantial 
funds  for  educational  purposes.  It  was 
argued  that  not  only  was  the  New  York 
State  lottery  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  both  houses  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  and  the  Governor,  but  also 
that  the  people  of  New  York,  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
lottery  in  a  recent  statewide  referendum. 
As  a  supporter  of  the  bill  I  concede  this 
argument  and  sympathize  with  the  budg- 
etary hardship  that  might  result  from  a 
sudden  prohibition  against  federally  in- 
sured and  chartered  financial  Institu- 
tions participating  in  the  lottery.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  think  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  used  good  judgment  in 
specifically  authorizing  the  participation 
of  federally  chartered  and  insured  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  face  of  a  clear 
and  consistent  congressional  policy 
against  such  activities. 

Secondly,  opponents  of  the  bill  argued 
that  State-chartered  banks  should  defi- 
nitely be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  They  argue  that  Federal  insur- 
ance of  accounts  and  or  membership  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  suffi- 
cient justification  for  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  State-chartered  banks;  that  this  con- 
stituted a  further  erosion  of  the  dual 
banking  system.  This  argument  carried 
considerable  weight  in  my  thinking,  but 
because  the  associations  representing 
State-chartered  banks  raised  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  bill  I  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  they  had  no  overriding 
objections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  best  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  bill  was  offered 
by  the  officers  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  after  the  bank  de- 
clined to  sell  tickets  for  the  New  York 
State  lottery.  In  refusing  to  participate, 
the  officers  said: 

Lotteries  undermine  the  inescapable  re- 
sponsibility of  a  bank  always  to  be  both  a 
symbol  and  an  example  of  stability  and  secu- 
rity In  the  community. 


I  think  the  Franklin  National  Bank 
best  summed  up  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  in  that  they  based 
their  opposition  to  participation  in  the 
lottery  neither  on  moral  or  legal  groimds, 
but  rather  on  just  plain  old  ordinary 
commonsense. 

The  initial  experience  with  the  lottery 
as  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  this 
week  has  been  very  poor.  Receipts  have 
been  less  than  25  percent  of  Initial  pro- 
jections. Apparently  the  urge  to  gamble 
by  the  typical  New  Yorker  was  vastly 
overestimated. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted  we 
can  expect  to  see  thousands  of  New  York 
State  banks  having  windows  selling  lot- 
tery tickets  within  a  few  feet  of  windows 
soliciting  and  encouraging  savings  ac- 
counts. The  contrast  is  too  ridiculous  to 
contemplate,  and  I  am  frankly  disap- 
pointed that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  New  York  State  banks,  both  Federal 
and  State  chartered,  did  not  make  their 
sentiments  more  clearly  known  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  State  lottery  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
lyrics  of  Frank  Loesser's  old  song  from 
the  broadway  musical  "Guys  and  Dolls" 
entitled  "The  Oldest  Established  Perma- 
nent Floating  Crap  Game  in  New  York." 
The  song  started  out  with  the  words 
"Where's  the  action?  Where's  the 
game?"  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  action 
and  the  games  are  not  conducted  in  our 
federally  chartered  or  insured  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  bill  de- 
serves the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Murphy!  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
10595. 

This  is  a  revised  version  of  a  bill  I  co- 
spwnsored  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu-- 
rency  [Mr.  Patman]. 

This  bill  would  not  challenge  the  right 
of  the  people  of  New  York  State,  or  of 
any  other  State,  to  have  a  lottery.  In 
New  York  that  right  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed when  the  voters  approved  the 
lottery  referendum  by  a  plurality  of 
900,000  votes.  This  bill  does,  however, 
prohibit  the  use  of  thrift  Institutions 
and  their  bonded  employees  in  gambling 
operations.  There  was  nothing  said  in 
the  referendum  about  the  use  of  thrift 
institutions  In  the  New  York  State  lot- 
tery. 

It  has  been  argued  that  banks  lend 
stability  and  security  to  the  lottery.  Un- 
doubtedly they  do.  Banks  would  also  lend 
stability  and  security  to  bookie  opera- 
tions, slot  machines,  and  prostitution. 
The  argument  of  stability  and  security 
is  irrelevant  to  this  bill. 

What  is  relevant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  more  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  banking  than  a  gam- 
bling operation.  Flntuicial  institutions 
should  have  been  the  lasi,  choice  as  ticket 
agents  for  the  lottery.  There  is  nothing 
quite  as  absurd  as  putting  a  window  for 
saving  next  to  a  window  for  gambling. 


Many  banks  in  New  York  have  recog- 
nized the  absurdity  of  this  proposition 
and  have  chosen  not  to  participate  in  the 
lottery.  In  addition,  a  recent  legal  opin- 
ion written  by  Kenneth  E.  Scott,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  has  indicated  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  may  not 
participate  in  gambling  operations. 

Unfortunately,  the  position  of  the 
various  financial  agencies  is  not  con- 
sistent. Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Wil- 
liam B.  Camp  has  informed  me  that  his 
agency  would  not  prohibit  financial  insti- 
tutions from  selling  lottery  tickets.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  an  inconsistent  posi- 
tion for  our  administrator  of  national 
banks  to  assume. 

This  bill  would  fill  the  present  policy 
vacuum  by  setting  down  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  consistent  policy  regarding 
the  participation  by  financial  institu- 
tions in  gambling  activities.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  such  a  policy  does  not  al- 
ready exist  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
existing  agencies  charged  with  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  have  not  pro- 
duced such  a  policy. 

Although  many  banks  apparently  are 
not  responsible  enough  to  stay  out  of 
the  lottery,  their  customers  seem  to 
know  that  gambling  and  saving  are  sep- 
arate matters.  A  recent  survey  by  New 
York  State  officials  showed  that  ticket 
sales  in  participating  banks  had  fallen 
20  percent.  Maybe  there  is  truth  to  the 
old  saying  that  "the  customer  is  always 
right." 

One  obvious  result  of  the  lag  in  ticket 
sales  has  been  desperate  promotional 
schemes  by  the  State  tax  department. 
Just  recently  the  State  ran  newspaper 
ads  to  try  and  boost  ticket  sales.  Since 
this  was  an  unplanned  advertising  cam- 
paign, it  was  undoubtedly  paid  for  out 
of  what  we  know  are  poverty  filnds.  The 
original  advertising  campai^  was  to  be 
limited  to  billboards  and  transit- car 
cards.  It  has  not  yet  been  explained 
whether  the  billboards  are  part  of  the 
highway   beautification  program. 

The  fact  that  sales  are  down  is  just 
one  more  reason  for  the  Governor  to 
find  new  outlets  for  ticket  sales.  A  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  indicated 
that  the  numbers  racket  was  not  affected 
by  the  lottery.  Apparently  when  people 
gamble,  they  want  better  odds  than  a 
return  of  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  Maybe 
the  best  way  to  pay  for  education  is  di- 
rectly; there  is  no  painless  panacea  for 
financing  public  education.  The  House 
of  Representatives  recently  passed  a 
$3.5  billion  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  an  excellent  example  of 
meeting  the  obligation  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  real  injustice  of  the  lottery,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  is  regressive. 
Early  reports  showed  that  a  large  volume 
of  ticket  sales  are  occurring  in  the  lower 
income  areas;  social  security  and  poverty 
fimds  are  being  used  to  finance  the  lot- 
tery. But  then  regressive  taxation  seems 
to  be  a  way  of  life  in  New  York  State. 
New  York  property  taxes  are  already 
twice  as  much  as  in  most  of  the  coimtry. 
New  York  City's  rate  is  the  highest 
among  the  Nation's  10  largest  cities.  In 
addition,  high  property  taxes  hamper  job 
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and  income  creation,  and  at  a  time  when 
industry  is  leaving  the  State  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  a  lottery  is  hardly  a  good  way  to 
give  confidence  in  the  State's  financial 
affairs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  not  limited 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  We  must  ask 
whether  the  introduction  of  gambling 
in  New  York's  thrift  institutions,  which 
handle  one-fourth  of  our  Nation's  bank 
deposits,  is  not  a  gilded  invitation  to 
other  States.  We  must  beware  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Congress  allowing  the 
precedent  of  condoning  the  use  of  thrift 
institutions  as  agents  in  gambling  opera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  concede  that  Fed- 
eral laws  to  charter,  license,  and  Insure 
America's  banks  imply  any  authority 
whatsoever  for  thrift  institutions  to  en- 
gage in  gambling  activities. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  am  reassured  by  the  sup- 
port the  bill  had  in  committee  hearings 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  enacted  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague.  I  appreciate  his  objective 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
here,  of  which  I  understand  he  Is  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
agreed  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  In  his  describing  of  the  New 
York  State  lottery,  which  I  personally 
voted  against  in  the  referendum,  as  being 
a  "Rockefeller  scheme"  or  whatever 
words  the  gentleman  used?  Does  the 
gentleroan  feel  that  is  what  we  have 
involved  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  think 
whtit  we  have  involved — and.  inciden- 
tally, I  voted  the  same  way  that  my 
colleague  from  New  York  did  on  the  lot- 
tery personally — and.  of  course,  as  we 
all  know,  the  lottery  did  pass — as  I 
pointed  out  early  in  my  statement,  there 
was  no  mention  of  financial  institutions 
in  the  proposition  at  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  But  I 
would  say  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  that  the  Governor  pro- 
posed his  budget  to  the  State  assembly 
and  the  Senate  and  virtually  gave  them 
a  prescription  as  to  what  they  had  to 
pass  and  did  not  have  to  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time 
Is  allotted,  but  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  State  legislature  was  faced  with  a 
prescription  from  the  Governor  on  Its 
fiscal  matters.  They  had  to  pass  the 
RockefeUer  program. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  this  year.  Is  It  not  true,  as  my 
recollection  tells  me.  that  at  the  time  of 
the  referendvmi  the  Governor  indicated 
he  would  not  be  personally  In  favor  of 


the  lottery  as  a  device  for  raising  money 
for  education  or  other  State  purposes? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  U  he  was 
not  personally  In  favor.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  proposed  it  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  At  the  time  when  the 
lottery  proposal  was  made  and  after  the 
referendum  and  the  people  endor.sed  the 
referendum,  of  cour.sc.  there  was  not 
much  more  that  the  Governor  could  do 
about  it.  He  was  ob!;;:ated  then  to  put 
the  program  into  effect  in  the  best  way 
that  he  could. 

Also  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  State 
legislature  was  divided,  one-half  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes;  but 
both  houses  d:d  pa.'is  the  legislation 
which  put  thrift  institutions  into  the 
lattery  business. 

Mr  ROBISON.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  chairman's  approach  and  arguments 
were  .so  persuasive  as  to  lead  me  to  feel  I 
wilt  now  have  to  vote  against  his  bill. 

Mr.  WIDN.^LL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr   Find  I. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  regret — very  great  regret — to  hear 
our  beloved  chairman.  Mr  Patman,  sug- 
gest that  the  New  York  State  lottery  is 
nothing  more  than  NeLjon  Rockefeller's 
way  of  evading  ta.xcs.  Frankly,  I  was 
tempted  to  ignore  this  statement,  just  as 
I  would  have  ignored  the  temper  tan- 
trum of  my  little  granddaughter,  but  on 
second  thought.  I  have  decided  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  Mr.  Patman  s  very  un- 
fortunate tactics. 

First  of  all,  Chairman  Patman's  as- 
sertion that  Governor  Rockefeller  was  a 
prime  moving  force  behind  the  New 
York  State  lottery  is  ridiculous — and  I 
wish  I  knew  a  stronger  word  here  than 
ridiculous.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  never 
been  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  lottery 
idea — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  op- 
posed the  lottery  concept,  and  his  oppo- 
sition never  faltered  until  the  people  of 
New  York  had  spoken.  The  lottery  bill 
was  passed  in  1965  by  a  Democratic  leg- 
islature and  in  1966  by  a  divided  legis- 
lature. As  everyone  here  knows,  I  am  a 
longtime  advocate  of  lotteries,  and  I 
have  tried  to  get  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  see  things  my  way  many  times,  so  you 
can  take  my  word  for  the  Governor's 
feelings.  But  there  is  one  thing  about 
Nelson  Rockefeller— he  is  for  the  people, 
and  when  the  people  of  New  York  spoke 
In  a  referendum.  Nelson  RockefeUer 
listened.  Unlike  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  Governor 
Rockefeller  does  not  see  fit  to  disregard 
the  collective  opinion  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

But  Chairman  Patman  does  not  stop 
after  suggesting  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  l)ehind  the  lottery.  He  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  Governor  Rockefeller  Is 
using  the  lottery  to  avoid  taxing  some 
presently  tax-exempt  New  York  charita- 
ble foundations.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  statements  I  have  ever 
come  across  in  my  eight  terms  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Patman 
would  want  to  talk  about  foundations, 
but  OK,  let  us  talk  about  foundations. 


What  about  the  Jchnson  City  Founda- 
tion down  in  Texas?  What  about  the 
L.B  J.  Profitsharing  Co.?  What  about  the 
Brazos-Tenth  Corp.?  What  about  all  the 
trust  funds  for  the  assorted  Birds  and 
Barnes?  What  does  Chairman  Patman 
think  that  tbey  exist  for — administrative 
flexibility?  I  have  read  a  lot  of  Chairman 
Patman's  stuilies  on  bank  control.  He 
runs  investigation  after  Investigation  of 
t>ank  stock  ownership,  but  I  have  never 
seen  him  investigate  the  concentration  of 
bank  ownership  that  exists  in  Austin. 
Tex.  I  have  never  seen  one  word  about 
any  Johnson-controlled  bank  in  one  of 
Mr.  Patman's  studies  about  bank  owner- 
ship. There  is  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  Johnson  interests  In  Texas  banks  are 
tantamount  to  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws — and  perhaps  the  President 
ouf,'ht  to  be  registered  as  a  bank  holding 
company.  He  controls  shares — nobody 
knows  how  many — in  every  bank  in  Aus- 
tin, including  the  one  that  just  named 
Pat  Nugent  a  director. 

If  Mr.  Patman  wants  to  talk  about  tax 
gimmicks,  let  us  talk  about  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance;  if  Mr.  Patman  wants 
to  talk  about  Federal  lotteries,  let  us  talk 
about  the  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  lot- 
tei-y  which  is  presently  operated  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law.  If  Mr.  Patman 
wants  to  talk  about  financial  gimmickry, 
let  us  talk  about  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966 — also  known  as  the  High 
Interest  Rate  Act  of  1966— when  Chair- 
man Patman  sold  out  the  farmers  of 
Texarkana  to  pay  off  the  fat-cats  of 
Wall  Street.  Maybe  you  will  remember 
that  Chairman  Patman  whipped  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  through  the  House 
Banking  Committee  with  1  day  of  hear- 
ings and  only  1  day  after  it  was  intro- 
duced. If  Mr.  Patman  wants  to  talk  about 
personalities,  let  us  talk  about  Texas  per- 
sonalities, and  if  Mr.  Patman  wants  to 
talk  about  gimmicks,  then  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  his  gimmicks. 

Let  me  say  quite  frankly  that  I  have 
had  it  up  to  my  eyes  with  this  quack  bill. 
It  is  not  legislation,  it  Is  a  personal  ven- 
detta against  banks,  the  New  York  lot- 
tery, and  Nelson  Rockefeller.  It  is  not  a 
fittinsT  piece  of  subject  matter  to  waste 
the  time  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
It  Is  the  combined  bylaws  and  charter 
of  Patman's  "Hillbilly  Morality  Club, 
Inc.,"  way  down  yonder  where  the  stills 
make  more  noise  than  a  boUerroom  and 
the  bluenoses  stagger  to  the  polls  to  vote 
for  prohibition. 

I  urge  the  House  to  recognize  this  leg- 
islation as  Mr.  Patman's  personal  crank 
bill  and  oppose  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

I  have  never  before,  in  my  15  years  in 
this  House,  seen  legislation  proposed  to 
deliberately  interfere  with  a  perfectly 
legitimate  State  revenue-raising  device, 
more  particularly  one  designed  to  raise 
funds  for  education.  This  bill  wfll  do 
exactly  that — it  will  interfere  with  New 
York  State's  right  to  raise  revenue  for 
the  education  of  our  children. 

I  have  never  before,  during  my  tenure 
in  this  House,  seen  legislation  proposed 
to  delil)erately  curtail  and  destroy  a 
State's  plan  to  aid  education,  all  l)ecause 
the  chairmsm  of  a  House  committee  had 
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certain  moral  scruples  about  gambling. 
Make  no  mistake,  this  bill  will  do  exactly 
that— it  will  destroy  our  State  lottery 
plan  for  education. 

The  issue  before  this  House  should  not 
be  whether  a  State  lottery  or  legalized 
gambling  within  a  State  is  morally  right 
or  wrong. 

The  issue  before  this  House  should  not 
be  whether  the  State  of  New  York  was 
right  or  wrong  in  providing  a  legal  lot- 
ter>'  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  the 
education  of  its  children. 

The  question— the  only  question- 
before  this  House  is  whether  this  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  cripple  and  destroy 
the  New  York  lottery  under  the  guise  of 
regulating  banks. 

I  am  shocked  to  think  that  this  House 
would  judge  such  legislation  worthy  of 
consideration. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  this  House  Is 
actually  contemplating  passage  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Just  what  are  we  doing  here?  Under 
the  guise  of  regulating  banks,  this  bill 
tramples  on  our  system  of  Federal-State 
relations  by  depriving  the  State  of  its 
right  to  implement  any  legal  and  proper 
revenue  plan  it  might  choose. 

By  enacting  this  bill,  we  would  be  set- 
ting a  bad  precedent  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  State-chartered  banks. 
As  you  know,  it  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice and  tradition  of  our  dual  banking 
system  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  Interfere  with  State  regulation 
of  State-chartered  banks. 

Under  this  practice,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  current  Federal  law.  New 
York  State  has  authorized  its  banks  to 
sell  lottery  tickets.  However,  by  the 
terms  of  H.R.  10595.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  proposing  to  overrule  and 
abrogate  this  long-established  principle 
by  invading  the  regulatory  authority  of 
State  banking  departments. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  bill  is 
not  only  imjust  and  unfair,  but  danger- 
ous. It  is  dangerous  because  of  the  in- 
roads it  makes  on  our  federal  system 
and  on  our  dual  banking  system. 

My  views  on  this  matter  are  shared  by 
virtually  every  responsible  ofBcial  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  in  his  letter  to 
me  of  June  23,  wrote: 

Inasmuch  as  participation  in  the  lottery 
by  banking  institutions  is  entirely  legal  un- 
der all  existing  State  and  Federal  laws,  and 
In  furtherance  of  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  H  R.  10595  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
undesirable  Intrusion  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  an  area  which  has  traditionally 
been  the  province  of  the  State.  I  feel  that 
this,  alone.  Is  reason  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Our  State  superintendent  of  banks,  in 
a  June  20  telegram  to  me,  said: 

Prohibitory  federal  legislation  would  be  an 
unprecedented  interference  In  the  carefully 
considered  fiscal  policy  of  an  Individual  state 
which  has  been  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  its  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

I  also  have  telegrams  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  from  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  who  can- 
not understand  how  the  Congress  could 
contemplate  such  unjustifiable  inroads 
on  States  rights. 


I  would  like  to  warn  both  my  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  friends  in  this  House  that 
this  is  a  radical  bill.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  prohibit  banks  from  selling 
lottery  tickets  or  otherwise  participating 
in  a  revenue- raising  device  authorized 
by  two  separate  legislatures  and  a 
popular  referendum,  then  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  other  inroads  in 
the  federal  system  in  the  name  of 
morality,  as  conceived  of  by  Washington. 

Should  we  permit  and  allow  this  to 
happen,  then  perhaps  banks  can  be  pro- 
hibited from  taking  State  tax  deposits 
where  the  Federal  Government  deems 
the  tax  unfair  or  unjust. 

Should  we  permit  and  allow  this  to 
happen,  then  perhaps  banks  can  be  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  deposits  from 
southern  school  districts  which  have  not 
implemented  the  radical  wishes  of  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe — the  do-gooder 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Should  we  permit  and  allow  this  to 
happen,  then  perhaps  banks  can  be 
struck  from  the  list  of  public  depositories 
unless  they  agree  to  change  their  hiring 
practices  to  suit  the  whims  of  some  Fed- 
eral planners. 

I  might  point  out,  at  this  point,  that 
the  New  York  law  does  not  compel  banks 
to  sell  lottery  tickets.  Most  of  the  banks 
in  New  York  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
participate  and  cooperate  in  the  lottery 
ticket  sales  program  because  they  favor 
the  furtherance  of  New  York  State's  ed- 
ucational program. 

The  New  York  Times  put  its  finger 
right  on  the  point  when  it  said  edito- 
rially: 

The  main  reason  for  making  use  of  banks 
for  selling  lottery  tickets  Is  their  experi- 
ence— and  equipment — ^In  handling  money 
and  their  multiplicity  of  outlets.  They  can 
do  the  Job  effectively  and  economically.  The 
banks  have  an  obligation  to  their  commu- 
nities. They  can  help  It  by  making  their  of- 
fices available  to  raise  money  for  education 
through  a  lottery. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in 
finding  nothing  wrong  with  our  State 
lottery,  said : 

Since  the  bank  will  not  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lottery,  the  relationship  is  simi- 
lar to  the  many  others  in  which  a  bank  acts 
as  trustee,  agent  or  creditor  of  various  busi- 
nesses and  public  bodies. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, in  pointing  out  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  prohibits  banks 
from  selling  lottery  tickets,  said: 

It  is  our  view  that,  generally,  the  structure 
and  scope  of  state  banking  activity  should  be 
a  matter  for  state  determination.  Existing 
federal  statutes  recognize  this  concept,  and 
recent   Supreme   Court   decisions   fortify   It. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  bill  also  car- 
ries another  menace  to  New  York 
banks — the  menace  of  federally  assisted 
competition  from  foreign  bank  branches. 
I  say  this  because  although  the  New  York 
State  statute  enables  foreign  bank 
branches  to  sell  lottery  tickets,  the  Pat- 
man bill,  while  prohibiting  National  and 
State  banks  from  selling  such  tickets, 
does  not  extend  to  foreign  bank 
branches.  Thus,  we  can  expect  foreign 
bank  branches  in  New  York  City  to  take 
over  lottery  ticket  sales  where  New  York 
banks  are  forced  to  leave  off.  For  ex- 


ample, I  am  sure  that  the  Israel  and 
Italian  bank  branches  will  be  glad  to 
sell  lottery  tickets,  and  I  am  sure  that 
people  who  go  to  these  banks  to  buy 
lottery  tickets  will  also  transact  some  of 
their  other  banking  business  there.  In 
short,  the  Patman  bill  discriminates  in 
favor  of  foreign  bank  branches  and 
against  New  York  banlis.  If  anything, 
this  bill  will  stimulate  foreign  bank 
branch  growth  in  New  York.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  Chairman  Patman  hand  in 
glove  with  the  international  bankers. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake — a  serious  mis- 
take— to  drag  Federal  bank  legislation 
into  the  gray  area  of  legislated  morality. 
There  is  no  question  of  New  Yorh  banks 
underwriting  of  lottery  tickets — they  are 
simply  acting  as  ticket  agents,  just  as 
they  act  as  stock  transfer  agents,  and  we 
all  know  that  common  stocks  are  a  bit 
of  a  gamble. 

The  Patman  bill  has  no  relevance  to 
sound  banking  practices,  and  I  think 
everyone  here  knows  that.  It  is  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  legislate  morality — 
which  would  be  a  mistake  even  if  it 
did  not  twist  and  warp  our  federal  struc- 
ture and  the  dual-banking  system. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  Members 
here  who  plan  to  vote  for  this  bill  be- 
cause they  conceive  of  it  as  a  chance  to 
vote  against  the  New  York  State  lottery. 
That  would  be  a  mistake,  because  the 
Patman  bill  warps  the  Federal  and  dual- 
banking  system  structures  to  get  at  the 
New  York  State  lottery.  Is  that  what 
you  want? 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  while  you 
approve  of  today's  moral  judgment,  to- 
morrow's may  displease  you,  but  the 
precedent  of  interference  will  still  stand. 
If  I  may  briefly  argue  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  lottery — recognizing  as 
I  do  that  Mr.  Patman's  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  to  cripple  it — let  me  say  that  88 
foreign  countries  have  lotteries,  includ- 
ing England,  Holland.  Ireland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  No  one  should 
think  that  only  banana  republics  have 
lotteries.  Just  recently,  Boston's  Cardi- 
nal Gushing  wondered  why  we  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  a  national  lot- 
tery in  view  of  the  success  of  the  British 
and  French  lotteries. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  Government 
being  involved  in  gambling  offends  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  offend  our  beloved  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  who 
authored  this  unfortunate  bill.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  is  not  familiar  with  the 
oil  and  gas  lease  lottery  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior?  It  is  a  clear 
and  open  lottery  which  is  presently 
using  the  U.S.  mails  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law.  If  the  Patman  bill  passes,  then 
I  intend  to  continue  Mr.  Patman's  fight 
by  demanding  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al prosecute  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  violation  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Then  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
lottery  takes  from  the  poor,  undermining 
the  antipoverty  program.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  me  to  make  one  of  my 
speeches  on  how  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  a  joke,  so  I  will  just  note  that 
fact  in  passing.  I  would  also  like  to  cite 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  June  6 
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describing  how  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram grants  for  self-help  housing  in  the 
South  are  supporting  gambling ;  it  seems 
that  some  of  the  self-help  houses  are 
used  for  weekend  rooster  fights. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Pat- 
man  bill  Is  not  even  a  good  bill  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  On  the  contrary- 
it  is  a  legislative  Pandora's  box.  It  can 
no  more  be  patched  up  here  on  the  floor 
than  the  Egyptian  Army  could  be 
patched  up  while  retreating  through 
Sinai. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Under 
this  bill  the  banks  are  prohibited  from 
allowing  anr  persons  in  any  bank-con- 
trolled premises  from  doing  anything  to 
publicize  the  existence  of  the  lottery. 
The  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies 
are  mandated  to  enforce  this  provision. 
Presumably  Mr.  PATM.^N  put  this  section 
in  on  purpose,  but  I  can  just  imagine  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  secret 
police  patrolling  the  upper  floors  of  the 
New  York  City  bank  skyscrapers  to  make 
certain  that  no  youn?  secretaries  on  the 
coffee-cart  lines  breathe  a  word  about 
the  lottery.  I  wonder  if  banks  will  be 
obligated  to  bug  their  wa.<!hrooms?  What 
will  the  penalty  be  if  a  bank  executive 
tells  his  secretary  that  he  won  a  lottery 
prize? 

I  am  not  sure,  but  It  .seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  PathmCs  definition  of  a  lottery  could 
Include  a  State  election  where  three  can- 
didates file  for  a  salaried  job  in  an  elec- 
tion contest  by  paying  a  fee  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  hate  to  think  that  Mr. 
Patmah's  bill  would  prevent  di.scussion 
of  elections  in  bank  buildings. 

In  thinking  about  the  Patrran  bill, 
I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the 
•Volstead  Act.  the  ill-fated  Prohibition 
Act.  'When  you  try  to  leci.'^late  morality, 
you  run  into  trouble. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  leelslatins;  mo- 
rality is  what  Chairman  Patman  has  in 
mind,  let  me  quote  Mr  Patman.  Some 
weeks  ago  when  I  called  his  bill  the 
product  of  "hillbilly  morality"  our  be- 
loved chairman  said  there  was  talk  of 
forming  a  "Patman  Hillbilly  Morality 
Club."  May  I  suc^cest  that  any  Member 
of  this  House  who  wants  to  join  the 
"Patman  Club"  will  h.^ve  a  chance  when 
the  Clerk  calls  the  roll  on  thi^  bill.  But 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  Instead  realize  that  this  bill  is  a 
dangerous  bill  and  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
gentleman's  statement,  but  I  am  dis- 
tressed about  his  use  of  the  word  'liill- 
bllly"  on  page  39  of  the  committee  re- 
port. I  question  very  much  whether  good 
usage  of  the  term  "b.illbilly  '  connotes  the 
same  type  of  morality  and  forthrinhtness 
that  he  means  to  que.stion  There  are 
many  hillbillies  that  are  very  proud,  and 
we  would  rather  not  be  as.sociated  with 
questionable  lineage  and  heritage.  It  i.s 
ofttlmes  a  preserved  Eli^abethian  ballad 
or  expression  In  prose  of  the  finest  lan- 
guage. All  Ozark  "hillbillies'  are  honest. 

My  real  question  Is,  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  that  on  the  ever-increasing 
list  of  bank  failures  that  have  been  forth- 


coming In  the  last  few  months  the  last 
one  is  from  Sacul,  Tex.— and  that  is 
•Lucas"  spelled  t>ackward — and  that 
Texas  now  leads  in  new  banks  that  have 
been  organized  which  have  resulted  In 
failures''  I  thought  the  gentleman  would 
be  interested  in  this  little  bit  of  infor- 
mation. 

Mr  FINO  And  in  a  State  where  they 
do  not  have  a  State  lottery. 

Mr  HALL  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman point  that  out. 

Finally,  I  want  to  a.'.k,  in  all  serious- 
ness, if  the  bill  would  preclude  deposits 
from  ciiurch  bingo  eamcs  in  States  where 
such  games  are  legal  or  where  it  is  legal 
by  county  option;  or.  whether  it  would 
preclude  the  deposit  of  moneys  from  a 
panmutuel  horserace,  where  that  is 
legal? 

Mr  FINO  In  the  orif^inal  bill  there  was 
no  question  that  bingo  funds  could  not  be 
depo.sited  in  the  banks.  As  far  as  this 
amended  version  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  technical 
objections  were  fully  removed  to  permit 
bingo  deposits  in  banks 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  He  has  not  relieved  my  doubt, 
but  I  wish  he  would  watch  his  language 
and  usage  about  us  ■hillbillies." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuLTERl  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  have  often  heard 
that  Hjuse  debate  never  changes  an 
opinion,  but  this  is  one  occasion  on  which 
debate  has  influenced  me.  Initially  Mr. 
Patman's  intemperate  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  bill  convinced  me  to  vote  against 
It,  but  Mr  Find's  even  wilder  and  more 
reckless  speech  against  it  has  convinced 
me  to  vote  in  its  favor 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
another  occasion  when  I  wish  we  had  a 
procedure  by  which  we  could  do  as  is 
often  done  in  courts — to  move  to  strike 
from  the  record  Irrelevant  and  im- 
material statements  that  are  made 
during  the  course  of  debate  I  would  put 
in  that  category  today  most  of  the  re- 
marks by  my  able  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr  Patman'  and  side-by-.side  m  the 
same  motion  I  would  put  most  of  the  re- 
maiks  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  IMr  FinoI.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  bill  and  what  the  bill  would  accom- 
plish and  the  merits  or  lack  of  merit  of 
the  bill,  they  have  gone  off  into  these 
\aat  areii3  of  thin?s  that  are  so  im- 
material, even  though  they  may  stir  .some 
emotions. 

I  wish  to  join  with  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  taken  the  floor  here 
today  in  indicating  our  respect  for  Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller — and  v^iien  I  .say 
'Governors  Rockefeller. "  I  mean  the  two 
Governors,  one  in  Arkansas  and  the 
oilier  in  New  York. 

Nelson  Rockcftller,  Winlhrop  Rocke- 
feller, and  David  Rockefeller  are  good 
Americans  of  the  tinejt  character.  Their 
excellent  reputation,  like  that  of  Presi- 


dent Johnson,  should  not  be  attacked 
here  or  elsewhere. 

While  I  have  differed  many,  many 
times  politically  with  the  Rockefellers — 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  do  so — 
I  joir  with  those  who  say  that  these  are 
respectable  men,  deserving  our  respect. 
Nothing  they  have  said  or  done  in  or  out 
of  public  life  has  any  bearing  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

Nor  should  foundations  be  dragged 
into  this  through  the  back  door. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  sim- 
ple proposition  and  that  is  this:  Should 
banking  institutions,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  credit  unions  and  sav- 
ings banks  and  commercial  banks,  be 
permitted  to  be  agents  for  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets? 

I  am  one  of  those  many  New  York 
citizens  who  voted  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  lotteries  to  be 
conducted  for  government  purposes  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

I  nevertheless  support  this  bill  which 
would  prevent  banks  and  banking  insti- 
tutions from  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets. 

The  New  York  statute  not  only  sought 
to  permit  State  banking  institutions  to 
be  such  agents,  but  it  even  specifically 
referred  to  national  banking  associatioPiS 
and  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  I 
have  the  statutes  at  the  committee  table 
for  those  who  would  like  to  look  at 
them — the  specific  powers  of  financial 
Institutions  such  as  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  specifically 
enumerated  in  those  laws.  Selling  lottery 
tickets  is  not  one  of  those  powers.  The 
Home  Ix>an  Bank  Board  has  very  proper- 
ly ruled  that  no  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  may  engage  in  the  activities 
of  acting  as  an  agent  for  a  lottery  even 
though  it  be  a  Government  lottery.  The 
law  similarly  applies  to  national  banks, 
ar.d  it  also  applies  to  banks  that  are  in- 
sured federally,  that  is  the  law  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  indicated  he  sees  nolhin.? 
wrong  legally  with  national  banks  en- 
gaging as  agents  for  lotteries. 

I  .say  the  issue  before  us  is  .simply  this: 
Shall  banks,  which  have  been  given 
monopolies  by  State  governments  and  by 
our  National  Government — monopolies 
to  engage  in  the  banking  business,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  nor  anyone  else  can 
ensa?re  In  the  banking  business  unless 
we  are  chartered  as  b;uiks — be  permitted 
to  do  this?  By  the  same  token,  I  say  all 
banks  should  be  restricted  to  doing  bank- 
ing biLsiness.  I  do  not  think  they  .-should 
engage  in  department  .store  business.  I 
do  not  think  they  should  eneage  in  .'=011- 
ing  automobiles,  I  do  not  think  they 
should  l>e  running  a  travel  agency  busi- 
ngs, I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  run- 
ning an  insurance  company  business,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  acting  as 
agents  in  lotteries. 

There  are  bills  pending,  which  I  am 
plei^.'cd  to  say  have  been  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair,  on  which 
we  will  shortly  hold  hearings  on  these 
matters  of  nonbanking  business  ac- 
tivities in  which  banks  are  seeking  to 
engage,  and  in  which  they  have  no  right 
to  engage.   I  say,   when  we  enact  this 
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statute  which  is  before  us  now,  It  will  be 
the  first  step  to  say  to  banks  that  they 
must  stick  to  the  banking  business  and 
stay  out  of  other  businesses  which  should 
be  conducted  by  others. 

The  New  York  State  law  permits  bank- 
ing institutions  to  act  as  lottery  agents. 
It  also  provides  in  so  many  words  for 
others  than  banks  to  be  licensed  by  the 
department  to  carry  on  this  lottery 
agency  business. 

In  order  that  we  not  interfere  ■with 
the  operation  of  the  lotteries  as  they  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  State  of  New 
York  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  effective  date  of  this  bill  until 
April  1,  1968,  so  the  State  legislature, 
which  will  not  meet  until  January  1968, 
will  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  the  State  agencies 
and  to  such  other  agencies  as  they  may 
designate  to  sell  these  lottery  tickets 
as  agents  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  banks— 
not  all  of  them— are  engaging  in  this 
business.  I  say  since  the  State  of  New 
York  has  not  appropriated  any  money 
for  any  other  means  of  transacting  of 
this  business,  let  them  carry  on  until 
April  1,  1968.  In  the  meantime  the  State 
legislature  can  act  and  authorize  others 
to  carry  on  this  business  and  also  appro- 
priate money  for  the  State  agencies  to 
carry  on  this  business,  if  they  so  desire 
to  have  them  do  it. 

I  will  offer  one  other  series  of  amend- 
ments which  will  clarify  the  prohibition 
in  the  bill,  so  that  we  will  not  prohibit 
the  banks  from  renting  any  space  other 
than  banking  premises  to  anyone  who 
may  want  to  use  that  space,  such  as  the 
State  of  New  York  or  any  town,  village, 
city,  or  coxmty  to  rent  the  space  for  these 
purposes  from  banking  Institutions. 

With  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  Is 
now,  I  believe  we  unintentionally  go  a 
little  too  far.  The  report  indicates  we  in- 
tend to  prohibit  banks  and  banking 
premises  from  being  used  for  these  pur- 
poses, but  I  believe  the  language  goes  a 
little  too  far.  My  amendments  will  re- 
strict the  banks  from  engaging  in  the  lot- 
tery business  or  using  the  banking  prem- 
ises for  lottery  purposes,  but  will  not 
otherwise  Interfere  with  banking  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  our  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  has  seen  fit  to  embark  on  a 
personal  attack  on  the  respected  and 
outstanding  Governor  of  New  York — a 
man  whose  character  and  integrity  is  be- 
yond reproach — who  together  with  his 
family  have  become  internationally 
identified  for  their  good  works,  for  good 
causes  everywhere. 

The  Rockefeller  name  Is  synonymous 
in  advancing  better  health,  education, 
housing,  and  virtually  every  form  of 
social  progress  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  deplorable;  it  Is  unkind,  unfair, 
and  completely  uncalled  for  to  use  this 
forum  to  apply  one's  personal  philosophy 
and  observations  on  certain  aspects  of 
our  social  and  economic  life  toward  a 
pubUc  attack  on  New  York's  great  Gover- 
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nor  and  his  fine  family.  It  is  shocking, 
sad,  and  particularly  ironic  that  these 
vicious  mouthlngs  of  a  chairman  of  one 
of  this  House's  most  important  commit- 
tees should  have  been  directed  to  this 
family  who  have  been  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  dedicated  humanitarian,  phil- 
anthropic, and  public  service  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country — a  family  who  has 
devoted  so  much  of  their  Uves,  their  re- 
sources, their  energies,  and  recognized 
abilities  to  public  service  and  doing  good 
In  this  world. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  for  this  very  excellent  statement.  I 
am  sure  the  integrity  of  our  great  Gov- 
ernor Is  not  challenged  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  as  it  was  In 
the  remarks  made  earlier  this  afternoon. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  correct  this  In- 
justice. I  am  sure  we  aU  join  In  this  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  his  dedication  to  the  public  good. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Unfortunately, 
for  good  cause,  I  was  not  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  some  very 
critical,  abusive,  and  uncalleo  for  re- 
marks were  made  concerning  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  and  the  Rockefeller  fam- 
ily The  statement  released  to  the  press 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  was  a  low 
and  vicious  political  attack. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  personally  know 
Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller,  his  brother. 
Gov  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  his  brother 
David  Rockefeller,  and  Lawrence  Rocke- 
feller. All  these  men  that  I  know  per- 
sonally in  that  fine  family  are  men  of 
the  highest  Integrity,  men  who  are  ded- 
icated and  who  have  been  dedicated 
for  years  to  nothing  but  good  causes  In 
the  public  interest. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  agreed 
in  every  instance  in  the  past^-nor  will  I 
in  the  future  agree— with  every  political 
decision  or  other  decision  made  by  them 
individually  or  collectively.  But  there  is 
not  a  sclntUla  of  evidence  anywhere  that 
they  are  anything  but  the  finest  family 
with  the  highest  motives. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wel- 
come the  comments  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  to  the  issue 
at  hand — the  merits  or  lack  of  them  in 
the  legislation  before  us— to  which,  I 
do  not  think  the  chairman's  remarks 
were  properly  directed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  for  debate,  H.R.  10595,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  fostering  or  participating  in 
gambling  activities,  is  pxuTX)rted  to  serve 
the  valuable  functions  of  safeguarding 
the  soundness  of  our  banking  system  and 
upholding  the  standards  of  our  pubUc 
morality.  I  fear  that  not  only  has  this 


bill  nothing  to  contribute  toward  at- 
talrunent  of  these  goals  but,  further,  that 
it  contains  significant  pitfalls  In  the 
form  of  unwarranted  Federal  intrusion 
into  State  affairs  and  Interference  with 
the  high  priority  objective  of  Improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system. 

The  charge  that  bank  participation 
In  State  lotteries  will  endanger  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  these  institutions  and 
diminish  their  abihty  to  perform  their 
traditional  banking  functions  has  been 
conclusively  countered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cies; their  views  may  be  summarized  in 
the  statement  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  that  "we  perceive  no  undue 
risks  to  the  soundness  of  the  agent 
bank,"  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  that  the  Issues  raised  by 
bank  participation  In  State  lotteries 
"are  essentially  of  a  social  character, 
rather  than  ones  directly  affecting  the 
financial  conditions  of  banks." 

The  social  question  refers  to  the 
morality  of  providing  support  for  a 
gambling  operation  by  means  of  any  in- 
stitution with  connections  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  however  marginal 
these  ties.  Bypassing,  for  the  moment, 
the  basic  issue  of  the  validity  of  Federal 
action  In  the  particular  area  under  dis- 
cussion, let  us  consider  merely  the  • 
"morality"  involved.  How  can  a  State 
lottery,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  State's  edu- 
cation program.  In  any  way  be  com- 
pared to  gambling  operations  conducted 
for  private,  and  often  Illicit,  gain?  The 
people  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
State  voted  overwhelmingly  to  support  a 
new  revenue  program  for  their  State, 
not  to  give  unlimited  license  to  private 
gambling  activities.  These  same  citizens 
would  therefore  regard  the  action  of 
banks  as  agents  of  the  State  lottery  as 
one  contribution  of  the  financial  sector 
to  the  furtherance  of  undisputed  educa- 
tional objectives,  not  as  a  sign  of  the 
decaying  moral  standards  In  the  banking 
community. 

Even  as  we  recognize  the  weakness 
of  the  few  arguments  that  can  be 
marshaled  in  favor  of  this  bill,  we  must 
further  question  whether  Federal  Inter- 
ference In  this  area  can  be  Justified  at 
all,  in  any  but  the  most  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. In  inaugurating  Its  lottery, 
and  using  the  banks  as  sales  agents.  New 
York  State  was  manifesting  its  right  to 
exercise  its  taxing  power;  it  was  acting 
In  compliance  with  all  existing  Federal 
and  State  laws;  there  are  no  valid 
grounds  for  Federal  abrogation  of  New- 
York  State's  legitimate  powers. 

As  a  defense  of  what  is  obviously 
unwarranted  Federal  Intervention  into 
State  affairs,  note  was  made  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  banks  being  either 
nationally  chartered,  or  State  chartered 
but  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, or  nonmember  State  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. However,  the  attempt  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  the  State-chartered 
banks  by  Federal  action  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  traditional  dual  banking 
system,  an  expansion  of  Federal  control 
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Into  the  province  of  Stale  banking 
supervision. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
unfounded  fears  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  bank  participation  In  State 
lotteries,  we  are  asked  to  support  Illegit- 
imate Federal  Intervention  Into  affairs 
properly  left  to  the  States,  and  to  violate 
our  traditional  and  firmly  established 
dual  banking  system.  There  are,  more- 
over, further  consequences  of  this  legis- 
lation to  be  considered. 

The  banks  were  chosen  as  .sales  agents 
for  Its  lottery  by  the  officials  of  New 
York  State  on  the  reasoning  that  these 
institutions  would  be  the  most  numerous 
and  convenient,  most  easily  regulated 
and  most  prestigious  and  dignified  of  all 
possible  ticket  outlets  To  deprive  the 
lottery  of  this  alternative  would  be  to 
cripple  In  large  part  of  functioning  of 
the  entire  operation  To  accomplish  this 
objective  would  be  ultimately  to  destroy 
any  chance  of  succe.ss  that  the  lottery 
has.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  would  not 
be  particularly  proud  to  proclaim  that, 
on  the  basis  of  groundle.ss  fears  and 
misplaced — if  well  Intended— morality, 
I  have  contributed  to  the  undermining 
of  the  educational  system  of  our  Nation. 

Upon  examining  the  shaky  foundations 
on  which  any  arguments  supporting  this 
bill  must  rest,  and  upon  recognizing  the 
significant  and  destructive  repercussions 
that  would  ensue.  I  cannot  but  strongly 
oppose  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Binch.\m  1 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee for  yielding  me  this  time  since  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  find  myself  in  a  somewhat  curious 
position  this  afternoon  since  many  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  usually  agree  on 
Issues  are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Many  of  those  with  whom  I  find  myself 
usually  In  disagreement  take  the  con- 
trary view.  My  position  essentially  on 
this  legislation  is  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
was  carefully  considered  in  New  York 
State  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  peo- 
ple there.  These  arrangements  were  made 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  I  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  attempt  to  Interfere  with  It. 
I  do  not  question  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  In  this  matter,  but  I 
simply  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  Inter- 
fering with  what  New  York  State  has 
done. 

Let  me  remind  the  Committee  of  a 
little  bit  of  the  history  of  this  lottery. 
The  original  Idea  was  adopted  by  two 
successive  legislatures  in  New  York  State 
and  then  was  voted  by  a  3-to-2  margin, 
almost  by  900.000-vote  margin,  by  the 
people  of  the  State  In  November  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  year  the  legis- 
lature considered  how  to  carry  out  the 
lottery  and  the  mandate  of  the  people, 
which  Is  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
and  carefully  considered  the  matter.  Ar- 
ticles appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  January  of  this 
year  upon  three  occasions,  indicating 
that  the  thinking  was  to  use  banks  as 


a  means  or  important  part  of  the  proc- 
ess. No  contrary  view  was  heard  from 
the  Con^jress  nor  from  the  committee, 
nor  insofar  as  I  know  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr   Pmman  ' 

Tlierefore,  Mr  Chairman,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  went 
ahead  with  its  position  and  adopted,  by 
a  very  carefully  thought  out  bill,  a  bill 
which  appears  in  the  hearings — If  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  wish 
to  exaniiMe  it — and  that  bill  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelmini;  vote  of  54  to  4  In 
the  State  senate  and  by  a  vote  of  125 
to  20  in  the  State  a.'^.sembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  actions 
beint*  adopted  U[X)n   a  bipartisan  basis. 

Under  that  legislation  the  openition 
of  the  lottery  bcuan  on  June  1,  and  the 
indications  are  that  under  that  bill  the 
banks  today  provide  for  two-thirds  of 
the  outlets  that  are  being  u.sed  Sales 
have  proven  to  be  di.sappointing  But, 
this  i.s  not  relevant  to  the  merits  of  this 
legi.slation  Naturally,  the  banks  perform 
other  functions  than  ju.st  as  ticketsellers. 
They  also  service  other  outlets  that  are 
authorized  to  sell  lottery  tickets. 
And.  some  regional  banks  are  u.sed  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram, without  charge  to  the  States  tax- 
payers 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  millions  of 
dollars  at  stake  Involved  In  this  pro- 
gram The  estimate  was  that  $200  mil- 
lion would  be  provided,  net,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  In  New  York  State  Tiie 
present  Indications  are  that  the  amount 
will  fall  below  that,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  substantial.  This  is.  a.s  I  have  stressed, 
a  bipartisan  measure  Not  only  Is  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  you,  but 
Speaker  Anthony  J  Travia  of  the  State 
a.ssembly  has  vigorously  opposed  It.  He 
said  that  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  create  a  chaotic  condition  in 
New  York's  efforts  to  raise  money  for 
education  through  this  method. 

There  is  no  claim.  Mr  Chairman — 
there  is  no  claim — that  the  depcsitors  in 
the  banks  Involved  will  be  in  any  way 
endangered  by  this  association  with  the 
New  York  lottery  program  The  super- 
visory agencies,  none  of  them  have  reg- 
istered their  support  of  this  bill.  They 
do  not  regard  it  as  relevant  to  their  pur- 
poses and  to  their  function  as  bank 
supervisory  agencies. 

Again,  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  do  not  question 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Govenmient 
to  act  in  this  field  But  it  simply  seems  to 
me  there  is  insufficient  justification  for 
interfering  with  a  very  carefully  con- 
sidered decision,  one  which  was  reached 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
shall  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  In.sert 
copies  of  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  commLssloner  of  taxa- 
tion and  finance  of  New  York  State,  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
superintendent  of  banks  in  New  York 
State  in  opposition  to  this  legislation, 


and  al.so  from  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr 
PatmanI,  chairman  of  the  Commlllee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  for  yielding  to 
me  this  additional  lime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legi.slation  in  its 
pre.senl  form  will  affect  practically  all 
the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  Out 
of  2.998  banks  in  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
2.970  of  them,  all  but  28.  are  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  It  now 
stands.  It  proposes  to  cover  State- 
chartered  banks  as  well  as  national 
banks 

Mr.  Chairmai^.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  will  be  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  State-chartered  banks.  I  al.so  pro- 
po.sed  such  an  amendment  In  the  .sub- 
committee and  I  shall  support  It  on  the 
floor. 

Al.so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  .support 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Multer),  which.  If  adopted, 
would  extend  the  effective  dale  of  the 
act  .so  as  to  give  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature an  opportunity  at  Its  next  ses- 
sion to  make  other  arrangements  In  case 
this  legislation  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  legislation  will  be  defeated. 

The  matter  previously  referred  to 
follows : 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance, 

Albany.  NY.,  June  13,  1967. 
Hon  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Jack  On  November  8.  1966.  the  voters 
of  New  York  State,  by  a  substantial  plurality, 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  Stat*  Con- 
stitution which  authorized  that  a  lottery  be 
established  to  aid  education.  The  New  York 
Stilt*  Legislature  enacted  legislation  Im- 
plementing the  lottery  on  April  1.  1967,  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  approved  It  on  April 
18,  1967. 

Our  lottery  law  provides  that  banks,  hotels, 
motels,  and  telegraph  corporations,  as  well 
as  certain  local  political  subdivisions  and 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Suite, 
may  be  licen.sed  as  ticket  sales  agents.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  outlets  presently  licensed 
are  banks,  and  they  are  accounting  for  a 
preponderant  volume  of  our  ticket  sales. 

Banks  perform  two  other  services  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  acting  as 
ticket  vendors  Banks  service  non-bank  out- 
lets by  supplying  them  with  tickets  and  re- 
ceiving .sold  tickets  Nine  centrally  located 
regional  banks  fimctlon  as  agents  and  de- 
positories for  the  State  In  controIUnc  the 
distribution  and  accounting  for  all  tickets 
sold  In  the  regions. 

As  ycu  know,  on  M.iy  II,  1967  Mr  ?,.tni.'.n. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  introduced  H  R  9892 
which  would  prohibit  participation  In  lot- 
tery functions  by  banks  which  are  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  other  Federal  agencies,  or  by 
banks  which  have  their  accounts  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion This  bill  was  reported  by  tlie  Committee 
on  June  7,  1967. 

Pa.-i-sage  of  the  Patman  bill  would  force  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  New  York  State 
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lottery  Not  only  would  It  deprive  the  State 
of  the  BcUve  asalstance  of  its  principal  finan- 
cial inatltutlooB  in  this  program  to  aid  edu- 
cation but  It  would  eliminate  from  partlcl- 
natlon  organizations  which  have  unique  fea- 
tures of  safety  and  accountability.  Our  lot- 
terr  operating  costs  would  be  substantially 
increased  If  the  State  were  forced  to  assume 
the    responsibilities     now     undertaken     by 

Our  State  budget  has  been  finalized  In  re- 
liance upon  the  lottery  as  a  significant  source 
of  income.  Perhaps,  even  more  Importantly. 
Kew  York  City  and  our  school  districts  are 
depending  on  the  lottery  for  funds  to  meet 
their  school  budgets  for  the  coming  year.  If 
the  Patman  bill  were  enacted,  these  budget 
needs  could  not  be  met. 

Participation   in   our   lottery  by   financial 
institutions  is  entirely  legal  under  all  exist- 
ing State  and  Federal  laws,  and  Is  in  further- 
ance of  the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  It 
seems  to   me   that   H.R.   9892   represents   an 
undesirable  Intrusion  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  an  area  which  has  traditionally  been 
the  province  of  the  states.  I  feel  that  this, 
alone.  Is  reason  enough  to  oppose  this  bill. 
I  am   enclosing   materials   which   may  be 
helpful  In  expressing  our  position.  They  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  pre- 
sented   before    the    Committee    on    Banking 
and  Currency   on   June  2.   1967;    a  detailed 
county  by  county  breakdown  of  the  lottery 
70te;    and    copies    of    telegrams    which    the 
Honorable  Anthony  J.  Travia,  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  and   the  Honor- 
able Moses  M.  Welnsteln,   Majority  Leader, 
sent  to  Mr.  Patman. 
I  appreciate  your  help  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  Mdrpht, 

Commissioner. 


State  of  New  York. 

Executive  Chamber, 
Albany.  N.Y..  June  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Ctnnon  House  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  10595  which  would 
prohibit  participation  by  banks  In  the  New 
York  State  lottery. 

As  you  know,  In  the  general  election  of 
November  8.  1966,  voters  of  New  York  State, 
by  nearly  900,000  plurality,  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  which 
authorized  that  a  lottery  be  established  to 
aid  education.  On  April  1.  1967,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
Implementing  the  lottery  and  I  approved  it 
on  April  18,  1967. 

New  York's  lottery  law  provides  that 
banlcB,  hotels,  motels,  and  telegraph  corpo- 
rations, as  well  as  certain  local  political  sub- 
divisions and  agencies  and  Instrumentalltlea 
of  the  State,  may  be  licensed  as  ticket  sale* 
agents. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  outlets  presently 
licensed  are  banks,  and  they  are  accotintlng 
for  a  preponderant  volume  of  the  ticket 
sales. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  ticket  vendors, 
banks  service  non-bank  outlets  by  supplying 
them  with  tickets  and  receiving  sold  ticket*. 
Furthermore,  nine  centrally  located  regional 
banks  function  as  agents  and  depositories 
for  the  State  in  controlling  the  distribution 
and  accounting  for  all  tickets  sold  In  their 
regions. 

On  May  11,  1967,  Mr.  Patman.  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Introduced  HR.  9892,  which  would 
prohibit  any  participation  In  lottery  func- 
tions by  banks  which  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  other  Federal  agencies,  or  by  any 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  or  have  their  accounts  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporm- 
tlon.  On  June  7,   1967,  the  Committee  ap- 


proved a  revised  version  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
10595. 

Passage  of  the  Patman  bUl  would  force  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  New  York 
State  lottery.  Not  only  would  it  deprive  the 
State  of  the  assUtance  of  Its  principal  finan- 
cial instltutiona  in  thU  program  to  aid  edu- 
cation, but  it  would  eliminate  from  partici- 
pation org&nlzaUons  which  have  unique  ad- 
vanUges  of  safety  and  accountabUity.  Fur- 
thermore, It  would  greatly  increase  our  lot- 
tery operating  costs  were  the  State  forced 
to  assume  the  responslblUtles  now  under- 
taken by  banks. 

The  State  budget  has  been  finalized  in  re- 
liance upon  the  New  York  State  lottery  as  a 
significant  source  of  Income.  Perhaps,  even 
more  Importantly,  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  State's  school  districts  are  depending  on 
the  lottery  for  funds  to  meet  school  budgets 
for  the  coming  year.  Under  the  proposed  bill, 
these  budgeted  needs  could  not  be  met,  and 
the  educational  services  dependent  on  these 
funds  could  no  longer  be  provided. 

Furthermore,  Inasmuch  as  participation 
in  the  lottery  by  banking  Institutions  Is  en- 
tirely legal  under  all  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people,  H.R.  10695  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  undesirable  Intrusion  by  the  Federal 
government  In  an  area  which  has  tradition- 
ally been  the  province  of  the  State.  I  feel  that 
this,  alone,  Is  reason  enough  to  oppose  this 

bill- 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  statement  which 
Joseph  H.  Murphy,  Conunlssloner  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Finance  of  New  York  State,  present- 
ed to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  detailing  New  York's  poeiUon,  and 
copies  of  telegrams  which  the  Honorable  An- 
thony J.  Travia,  Speaker  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  and  the  Honorable  Moses  M. 
Welnsteln,  Majority  Leader,  sent  to  Mr.  Pat- 
man, 

Sincerely. 

Nei^om  a.  Rockkpeller. 


Bboobxtn,  N.Y., 

June  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  connection  with  H.B.  9893,  which  would 
prohibit  federaUy-insured  financial  insti- 
tutions from  participating  in  a  lottery,  I 
respectfully  request  that  this  telegram  be  in- 
cluded In  your  committee's  record. 

As  superintendent  of  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  concur  fully  in  the  State's 
position  expressed  at  your  public  hearings 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Murphy,  New 
York  State  commissioner  oX  taxation  and 
finance. 

The  safeguards  surrounding  bank  partici- 
pation in  the  New  York  lottery  make  it 
clear  that  the  lottery  will  not  Impair  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  participating  banks 
or  associations.  Under  these  circumstances, 
prohibitory  Federal  legislation  would  be  an 
imprecedented  Interference  in  the  carefully 
considered  fiscal  policy  of  an  Individual  State 
wlilch  has  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
Its  people  and  their  elected  represenUtlvee. 
Such  legislation  would  serve  no  purpose  re- 
lated to  bank  supervision  or  regulation  and 
would  prevent  New  York  State  in  the  collec- 
tion of  essential  revenues  needed  for  educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Wille, 
Superintendent  of  Banks. 

AUIANT,  N.Y., 

June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Repretentatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
I   wish   to  supplement  my-  testimony   of 
June  2.  19«7.  before  the  House  Commlttro  on 
Banking  and  Currency  concerning  HR  9893. 


Please  consider  this  document  as  an  appen- 
dix to  my  statement  of  that  date. 

The  number,  nature  and  type  of  banks  in 
New  York  State  are  as  follows:  national 
banks,  197  with  939  branches,  total  1136,  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 1136,  uninsured  none;  State  banks 
not  nationally  chartered,  128  with  964 
branches,  total  1092,  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Insurance  Corporation 
1081,  uninsured  11;  mutual  savings  banks, 
126  with  225  branches,  total  351,  Insured  by 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  351, 
uninsured,  none;  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  86  with  101  branches,  total  187, 
Insured  187,  uninsured,  none;  State  Char- 
tered Savings  and  Loan  Associations  131  with 
99  branches  total  230,  Insured  215,  uninsured 
15;  private  banks  2;  total  of  all  banks  2998. 
Insured  2970,  uninsured  28. 

Passage  of  HR  9892  would  prohibit  all 
banks  Instu'ed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  all  savings  and  loan 
associations  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  New  York  State  lottery,  and 
would  prevent  a  total  of  2970  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  out  of  a  totaU 
of  2998  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions or  over  99  percent  of  them  from  acting 
as  lottery  sales  agents  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Since  the  type  of  outlets  which  may 
be  licensed  are  severely  restricted  by  the 
New  York  State  Lottery  Law,  financial  In- 
stitutions account  for  over  two-thirds  of  such 
outlets  presenUy  licensed  and  a  preponderant 
share  of  our  ticket  sales.  The  passage  of  HR 
9892  would  negate  cooperation  of  financial 
institutions  in  this  aid  to  education  program. 
Participation  In  our  lottery  by  financial 
InsUtutlons  Is  legal  under  existing  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  Is  In  furtherance  of  the 
expressed  wUl  of  the  people  of  this  State.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  bUl  represents 
undesirable  Intrusion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  an  area  which  has  traditionally  been 
the  province  of  the  States. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  this  bill  would 
substantlaUy  disrupt  SUte  revenue  for  edu- 
cation, and  wotUd  compel  the  State  to  look 
to  other  sources  of  tax  revenue  not  now 
available. 

New  York  Statx  Dkpaetment 

Taxation   and   Pinancx, 
Joseph  H.  Mxtbphy, 
Commissioner.  Taxation  and  Finance. 

Mr.  WIDNALIj.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  [WymanI. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion here  has  tended  to  run  off  a 
little  bit  to  political  acrimony,  but  the 
people  In  New  Hampshire  are  interested 
in  this  bUl  and  I  would  think  aU  Rep- 
resentatives from  all  States  would  be 
concerned  here,  because  if  this  bill  passes 
In  Its  present  form  a  State-oiJerated  lot- 
tery or  sweepstakes,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  or  a  federally  operated 
lottery  or  sweepstakes  wUl  be  essentiaUy 
out  the  window. 

Congress,  if  it  passes  this  bill,  is  set- 
ting the  tone  on  this  subject  nationwide. 
It  is  a  hostile  tone.  It  ought  not  to 
apply  to  State-operated  lotteries.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  helpful  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  to  teU  the  Members  a  httle 
bit  about  what  our  experience  In  New 
Hampshire  has  been. 

We  have  used  the  banks,  not  to  sell 
the  tickets,  but  we  sell  the  tickets,  as  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  chairman,  in  the 
liquor  stores,  at  tracks  and  at  certain 
other  outlets  such  as  toU  gates.  Each 
night  the  liquor  store  managers  deposit 
the  tickets  In  the  night  depository  box 
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In  a  bank.  The  bank  accounts  for  the 
sweepstake  tickets,  they  store  the  tickets 
and  Issue  a  deposit  shp  Once  a  month 
the  commission  picks  up  the  tickets  and 
transports  them  to  a  central  bank  where 
all.  of  course,  are  verified,  and  the  num- 
bers go  Into  a  computer,  and  they  are 
accounted  for 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  but  im- 
portant here  is  that  what  we  are  doin«  is 
not  only  administerinK  our  sweepstakes 
or  State  lottery  honestly  and  capably 
with  a  former  FBI  man  at  the  head  of  it. 
but  by  the  use  of  the  banks  there  is  ex- 
tended a  measure  of  trust  and  public 
confidence.  At  the  same  tune  we  are  not 
interfering  with  any  bank  function  and. 
to  suggest,  as  has  been  suesested.  that  by 
having  banks  have  something  to  do  ad- 
ministratively with  a  State  lottery,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  think  the  banks  are 
crooked  is  not  so  when  it  applies  to  a 
State-operated    lottery 

This  bill  will  damage  the  people  in 
New  York  State  and  in  New  Hampshire 
At  the  proper  time  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings  I  Intend  to  ofler  an  amend- 
ment to  provid?  that  nothing  in  this  bill 
shall  apply  to  a  State  or  federally  oper- 
ated lottery.  Private  lotteries  ar.  some- 
thins  else,  and  to  its  application  to  such 
lotteries  I  have  no  objection 

I  believe  when  one  gets  to  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  by  running  a  lottery  to 
raise  money  for  education,  to  help  pay 
the  tremendous  cost  of  education,  that 
one  Is  debauching  and  defrauding  the 
people,  that  it  is  engaging  in  a  sancti- 
monious hypocrisy. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today  a  State-operated 
lottery  Is  beyond  the  moral  pulse  of 
this  Nation.  It  may  well  be  that  before 
we  get  through  with  the  deficit  we  are 
encountering  In  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  that  we  may  have  to 
turn  to  some  means  like  this,  in  some 
manner  properly  operated,  in  order  to 
raise  revenues  to  pay  for  all  the  costs  of 
Government  and  services  we  know  are 
mounting  astronomically  each  day 
Somehow  we  must  find  the  revenues — 
and  taxes  paid  with  a  smile  are  not  a 
bad  Idea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
crooks.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  rotten 
operations.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  evU 
perpetrated  upon  and  penetrating  our 
society  at  all.  This  is  a  proposition  in 
which  we  want  outlets  that  will  help 
conduct  the  kind  of  an  operation  that 
everybody  should  be  proud  of.  A  State- 
operated  lottery  voted  for  by  the  people 
of  a  State  should  not  be  penalized  as  this 
bill  proposes  to  do. 

Banks  are  In  business  now  of  provid- 
ing all  kinds  of  services  Banks  today  are 
In  the  credit  card  business.  They  loan 
money.  The  people  in  these  States  have 
voted  for  a  State  lottery,  and  they  have 
authorized  them.  Now,  If  the  people  of 
these  States  have  authorized  these 
things.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  have  such  leg- 
islation as  this  take  away  from  the  peo- 
ple a  mechanism  for  Increasing  public 
confidence  In  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
program  that  produces  a  lot  of  revenue  to 
run  the  schools  of  the  country  and  the 
several  States? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  very  im- 


portant that  this  legislation  should  be 
amended  so  that  it  will  not  apply  to  a 
State-operated  or  managed  lottery  It 
specifically  should  not  apply  to  a  feder- 
ally operated  system  if  we  should  decide 
we  should  become  involved  in  that  kind 
of  a  situation  m  the  future 

All  of  the  States  should  be  against  this 
bill.  Each  State  .should  have  an  option 
here  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  when  he  sug- 
gests that  this  bill  was  not  offered  en- 
tirely in  good  faith  I  think  it  is  very- 
clear  from  tiie  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  today  that  the  motivations  in 
this  bill  are  apparently  more  than  cas- 
ually political 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYM.'\N  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  clarify  which  gentleman 
from  New  York  he  is  referring  to  because 
I  made  no  such  suggestion  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr  WYM.'VN  I  was  referring  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  FiNol. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Wylie' 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  H  R    10595 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  bill 
and  the  consideration  thereof 

I  too  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  this 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it 

When  this  bill  was  first  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears 

I  could  not  "lelieve  that  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  banks  in 
New  York  to  put  in  a  window  for  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  But  that  is  what 
is  being  done.  This  is  encouraging 
gambling  in  it.s  most  sinister  form,  in  mv 
opinion  Banks  have  always  been 
regarded  as  institutions  of  dignity, 
solidarity,  and  trust  in  the  community— 
a  place  where  a  person  could  put  Ills 
money  for  safekeeping  Now,  the  State 
of  New  York  is  suggesting  that,  when 
a  person  comes  in  to  make  a  savings 
deposit  or  cash  liis  wage  check,  he  be 
encouraged  by  an  attendant  at  the  next 
window  to  buy  a  lotteiy  ticket — to 
gamble 

We  are  involved  in  the  worst  crime 
wave  in  the  history  of  our  country — 
much  of  which  stems  from  gambling 
operations,  we  are  told  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  Yet.  we  would  be 
a  party  not  only  to  condoning  legalizing 
gambling  but  putting  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  tht  Federal  Government  on  it 
if  we  permit  the  practice  of  allowing 
banks  to  sell  lottery  tickets 

In  early  colonial  times,  lotteries  were 
used  to  raise  money  for  a  variety  of  laud- 
able purpases  By  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  centiu-y  scandals  and  corruption 
in  the  administration  of  lotteries  had 
become  so  widespread  that  State  and 
Federal  legislation  wjis  enacted  which, 
in  effect,  abolished  lotteries. 

England  had  a  similar  experience.  The 
problems  and  abuses  of  a  national  lot- 
tery became  so  great  that  Parliament 
abolished  the  national  lottery. 


The  Library  of  Congress,  through  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  i>ublishe(l 
a  report  on  March  13,  1965.  in  which  n 
cited  the  infamous  Louisiana  lottery  a.s 
an  example  of  the  evils  of  this  form  of 
raising  revenue  for  otherwise  laudable 
purposes  The  Louisiana  lottery  was 
abolished  through  action  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Government.  Historically. 
Government  lotteries  have  created  many 
more  problems  than  they  have  solved 
and  I  hope  that  we  never  come  to  the 
point  where  we  have  a  Federal  lottery 
m  this  country 

I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  .should  by 
any  sliglit  sugL^estion  endor.se  a  lottery 
as  a  means  of  raising  public  money  p.s- 
pecially  through  the  use  of  federally  in- 
sured banks  Congress  has  enacted  laws 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets.  Lottery  tickets 
cannot  be  transmitted  across  State  lines 
for  sale  bccaus-:-  of  Federal  legislation 
Radio  and  television  cannot  be  used  to 
brt)adca.st  information  about  lotteries 
All  of  these  demon.strate  a  clear  public 
purpose  and  intent  to  di.scourage  this 
form  of  gambling  Congress  has  shown  a 
clear  pattern  of  disapproval  of  lotteries 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  say  today 
th;U  we  think  this  form  of  gambling  is 
a:)piovcd:  that  we  feel  it  is  at  least, 
proper  enout^h  that  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  make  it  a 
part  of  customaiy  banking  services. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  supiXDrt  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  WYMAN.  As  the  gentleman,  of 
cour.se.  knows  I  am  with  the  gentleman 
on  the  crime  task  force.  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  the  gentleman  this  question.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  the  conduct 
of  a  State-operated  sweepstakes  or  a 
State-operated  lottery  in  any  way,  shape 
or  manner  contributes  to  the  crime  wave 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  WYLIE  I  am  not  stating  that  it 
has  nece.ssarily  but  I  am  stating  that  per- 
sons become  knowledgeable  in  this  form 
of  gambling  and  it  may  lead  to  other 
forms  of  gambling  activity.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  persons  who 
arc  now  buying  lottery  tickets  come  from 
the  low  income  areas  in  New  York  and 
they  buy  lottery  tickets  becau.se  they 
think  they  are  going  to  strike  it  rich— 
and  that  is  gambling  in  its  most  sinister 
form,  and.  I  feel,  contributes  to  criminal 
activity  in  the  form  of  nonsupport  of 
family,  larceny,  et  cetera.  Historically, 
participation  in  this  type  of  lottery  has 
contributed  to  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  banks  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  lottery  tickets? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  pressure  was  being  applied. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  compulsion. 
Some  of  the  banks,  Including  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank,  have  refused  to  sell 
tickets.  Those  banks  that  want  to  sell 
tickets  may  sell  them.  It  is  permissive. 
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Let  me  also  say  that  you  could  walk 
into  a  bank  and  not  realize  or  know  that 
they  are  selling  lottery  tickets.  They  do 
not  advertise  the  sale.  You  could  walk 
into  a  bank,  make  a  deposit,  and  walk  out 
not  realizing  that  you  could  have  bought 
a  lottery  ticket  there. 

Mr  WYLIE.  The  administration  may 
not  be  twisting  arms  or  putting  thumb- 
screws on  officials  of  the  banks  to  put  m 
windows  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
but  we  are  informed  that  pressure  is  be- 
ing brought  to  bear.  Basically,  I  just  do 
not  feel  this  kind  of  activity  by  a  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CovABLEl,  such  time  as  he  may  require. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation,  although  I  confess 
my  support  has  been  somewhat  tested  by 
the  intemperate  and  ill-advised  remarks 
made  by  the  chairman  at  the  outset  of 
the  debate.  I  do  not  believe  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  is  an  issue  on  this  ques- 
tion or  should  be.  His  record  and  his  in- 
tegrity speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  past  I  have  opposed  the  New 
York  State  lottery  as  a  device  for  financ- 
ing education,  and  in  the  referendum 
approving  the  lottery  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  opposed  it  by  a 
margin  of  better  than  2  to  1.  The  pre- 
liminary results  of  sales  of  lottery  tickets 
through  the  New  York  State  banks  an- 
ticipate a  substantial  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  program.  Arguments 
can  be  made  either  way  in  the  philosoph- 
ical question  of  the  desirability  of  using 
thrift  institutions  as  lottery  ticket  out- 
lets. Arguments  can  be  made  either  way 
about  the  legitimacy  of  federal  intru- 
sions in  the  State's  prerogatives  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  money-raising  device, 
although  no  one  seems  to  question  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
clude such  traffic  in  the  mails. 

I  question  whether  the  lottery  can  suc- 
ceed under  any  circumstances,  as  I  have 
always  thought  It  a  device  supported  pri- 
marily by  those  who  saw  an  opportimity 
to  shift  a  part  of  their  tax  burden  to 
somebody  else.  Such  people  do  not  buy 
many  lottery  tickets  themselves.  New 
York  must  live  with  its  decision  to  con- 
duct a  lottery,  but  we  are  here  legis- 
lating in  a  way  which  will  affect  the 
country  at  large,  and  I  believe,  inhibit 
the  spread  of  a  shabby  and  retrogressive 
device  for  financing  public  expenditures. 
I  feel  that  the  attitudes  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  responsibility  I  have  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  outbalance  the  em- 
barrassment this  bill  will  cause  the  State 
of  New  York.  There  is  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  a  delay  in  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  until  next  year  in  order 
to  give  the  State  legislature  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  adjustments  in  the  New 
York  State  program  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  prohibitions  of  this  bill. 
I  would  agree  to  an  amendment  for  this 
purpose.  I  intend  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  LloydI  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  may 
I  say  this  has  been  a  most  unusual  and 
surprising  afternoon's  discussion  of  this 


significant  legislation,  involving  as  it  does 
the  proposed  intervention  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  into  the  pubUc 
policy  of  a  State,  and  perhaps  other 
States  to  follow  after,  which  public  policy 
was  established  in  that  State  after  the 
most  careful  and  fully  considered  analy- 
sis of  the  issues  by  the  duly  elected  legls- 
iRturc 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  to  whom  the 
chairman  has  always  been  most  courte- 
ous and  considerate,  but  with  whom  I 
must  here  disagree. 

As  I  listened,  my  amazement  and  con- 
sternation gi-ew  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  chaiiman  in  addition  to  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  legislation,  was 
going  far  beyond  the  merits  and  conduct- 
ing a  personal  attack  against  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  which  attack,  as  I  view 
this  matter,  had  no  relation  to  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  should  Inject  itself 
into  this  Issue.  Indeed  It  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  lottery  adopted  in  New  York  State 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
that  State  and  was  not  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  has 
stated  on  this  floor  that  while  he  was  at 
first  undecided  as  to  his  final  vote  on 
the  Issue,  the  personal  and  inaccurate 
attack  by  the  chairman  upon  the  Gover- 
nor has  given  him  an  Important  motiva- 
tion to  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  wish  therefore  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI, 
except  that  I  do  not  support  this  bill,  and 
with  the  remarks  made  this  day  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid], 
after  he  had  requested  without  success 
that  the  chairman  yield  to  him,  during 
his  speech,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issue  before 
us  Is  not  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
a  lottery.  That  Is  an  Issue  which  has  been 
resolved  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
it  has  become  the  public  policy  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  will  be- 
come public  policy  In  other  States  in  the 
future.  Our  responsibility  here  is  to  de- 
termine whether  we  want  to  Intervene 
In  the  determination  of  that  public  pol- 
icy and  the  means  by  which  this  public 
policy  Is  carried  out.  It  has  been  stated 
that  both  Houses  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, a  bipartisan  legislature,  passed 
this  legislation  authorizing  banks  to  be 
transfer  agents  for  lottery  tickets,  and 
that  that  legislation  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly. There  has  been  no  evidence 
that  I  can  discover  that  enabling  banks 
to  deal  in  the  transfer  of  lottery  tickets 
would  in  any  way  endanger  the  savings 
and  deposits  of  the  people,  and  that 
really— that  is.  the  protection  of  those 
savings  and  deposits— Is  the  reason  back 
of  the  Federal  Government's  and  the 
State  Government's  chartering  of  banks 
In  the  first  place. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Interfere  with  and  override  the  public 


policy  established  by  the  State  of  New 
York  or  any  other  State  in  a  matter  in- 
volving such  a  vital  local  need. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  light  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  said,  would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  cooperate 
to  keep  racketeering  and  corruption  out 
of  the  lotteries,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  so  is  to  assign  to  the  banks 
administrative  roles  of  the  character  that 
has  been  discussed  today? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  recognize  merit  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  However,  for  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  relation  to  the  min- 
gling of  vice,  evil,  or  goodness  in  this 
question.  The  States  have  authorized  the 
banks— I  am  sure  it  is  true  in  New  York 
as  in  other  States— to  accept  public 
funds.  Public  fimds  are  very  important 
to  banks.  Banks  accept  public  funds,  pay 
interest  on  them  in  most  cases,  reinvest 
the  funds,  and  realize  a  profit.  And  now 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  render  the 
State  government  a  service,  I  believe  they 
should  resolve  their  problem  at  the  State 
level.  If  they  cannot  resolve  it  there,  they 
should  cooperate. 

So  far  as  the  evil  of  a  lottery  is  con- 
cerned or  any  similar  question  involving 
the  character  of  those  who  deal  in  lot- 
teries, I  am  not  qualified  to  comment  on 
that,  although  I  certainly  do  agree  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  valid  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  mentioned 
here  that  the  bank  employees  are  needed 
to  sell  these  tickets,  that  otherwise  the 
lottery  will  probably  be  a  failure.  There 
are  89,000  employees  of  the  banks  in  New 
York  that  are  expected  to  be  engaged  in 
this  business. 

The  law  that  was  passed  by  the  State 
of  New  York  is  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  your  committee.  Therein  can 
be  found  in  the  act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  which 
states  that  in  addition  to  the  banks  and 
their  employees  specified  to  sell  lottery 
tickets,  the  Governor  may  license  agen- 
cies and  municipalities  and  counties  and 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  to  also  sell 
these  tickets.  There  are  810,000  of  these 
employees.  So  certainly  the  Governor  is 
not  without  power  to  find  plenty  of  oth- 
ers to  sell  the  lottery  tickets.  He  does  not 
need  the  banks.  There  are  10  times  as 
many  employees  in  the  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions' than  the  banks,  so  they 
could  be  utilized. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  them,  because  the 
money  for  expenses  is  taken  out  of  the 
sales  of  the  tickets,  so  It  can  be  done 
tomorrow  or  any  time  if  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  desires  to  do  it. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  some  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  lotteries.  Yes. 
that  is  particularly  true  In  South  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  true  In  the  poorest  countries  on 
earth.  The  poorest  countries  on  earth 
have  lotteries.  Lotteries  keep  the  people 
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poor.  It  should  be  an  argument  against 
thlAbUl. 

It  has  been  said  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller did  not  initially  approve  of  the 
lottery  bill.  He  certainly  did  not  make 
any  crusade  against  it,  and  the  news- 
paper pxibllclty  shows  that  it  was  pre- 
sented as  a  package,  a  Rockefeller  pack- 
age, and  It  was  passed  that  way.  If  he 
had  been  against  it.  If  he  felt  strongly 
against  It,  he  could  have  vetoed  It.  He 
did  not.  He  permitted  it  to  become  law. 
Therefore,  since  he  did  not  crusade 
against  It,  It  was  passed. 

May  I  also  invite  attention  to  the 
number  of  votes  by  which  it  was  passed? 
There  were  8  million  qualified  voters 
In  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  day  on 
which  this  was  submitted.  Eight  million 
could  have  voted.  Eight  million  did  not 
vote,  but  8  million  did.  And  of  the  6  mil- 
lion voting,  only  40  percent  voted  for  this 
lottery.  Of  the  eligible  voters  In  the 
State,  only  30  percent  voted  for  the  lot- 
tery. It  does  not  mean  that  the  lottery 
received  the  majority  of  all  the  votes 
that  were  cast.  It  did  not  carry  by  the 
enormous  majority  as  some  here  have 
Indicated. 

Certainly  there  is  no  real  demand  for 
this  lottery  or  the  ticket  sales  would  be 
better.  In  todays  afternoon  paper  I  have 
here,  the  New  York  Post,  it  says  the  lot- 
tery sales  are  way  off.  On  the  next  page  It 
says  that  the  percentage  of  sales  Is  75 
percent  below  what  is  necessary  to  make 
It  a  success.  The  people  of  New  York  are 
not  clamoring  for  it,  as  many  people 
would  have  us  believe. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  for  these  and  all  the  other 
reasons  mentioned  today,  this  bill  should 
be  passed. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  TrNZERl. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  10595  which  would 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  participating  In 
"gambling  activities." 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  deal  with  a 
specific  situation — the  recently  approved 
New  York  State  operated  lottery.  The 
New  York  lottery  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  State,  by  two  successive  State  legis- 
latures and  signed  by  the  Governor.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  will 
be  used  for  educational  purposes.  This 
Is  an  Important  consideration  when  one 
takes  Into  account  the  fact  that  43  school 
district  budgets  were  defeated  in  Nassau 
County  alone  because  of  the  already  high 
rates  of  local  taxes. 

I  took  DO  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
lottery  plan  at  the  time  of  the  referen- 
dum In  New  York  State  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  •oclal  wisdom  of  the  lottery 
should  be  an  Issue  In  the  House  today. 
The  legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  expressed  their 


will.  The  sole  question  before  us  today 
is  whether  the  Congress  should  Impede 
the  procedures  approved  by  a  State  for 
operating  a  lottery  within  the  State. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  serlou.sly  curtail 
the  operation  of  the  lotterjv  There  is  also 
no  doubt  as  to  why  the  financial  institu- 
tions were  chosen  by  New  York  State  to 
provide  the  safest  and  mo.st  reliable  ve- 
hicle for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  lot- 
tery' tickets. 

The  protection  of  depositors  and  the 
solvency  of  the  financial  institutions 
must  be  the  primar>'  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  neither  Is  jeopardized  by 
the  New  York  State  lottery  plan.  This 
position  Is  upheld  by  Federal  agencies. 
Including  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
officials  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  has  taken  a 
political  slant  which  Is  most  unfortunate. 
The  personal  attack  on  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  State,  an  individual  of 
the  highest  integrity.  Is  most  regrettable. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  tributes  paid 
to  the  Governor  and  his  family  for  their 
dedication  and  devcticn  to  the  public 
and  community  service. 

The  Issue  then  is  a  social  rather  than 
a  financial  one  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  justification  for  overriding  the 
decision  of  the  legislature,  the  voters,  and 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered,  which  will  have  the  purpose  of 
postponing  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  however  I  shall  vote 
against  H.R.  10595,  whether  amended 
or  not,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiii'S  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Amcica    in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  (at  Chapter  1  of  title  LXII  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing, immediately  after  section  5136.  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  5136A.  (a)  A  national  bank  may 
not— 

•■(It  deal  In  lottery  tickets; 

"(2 1  deal  In  bets; 

■■(3)  announce,  advertise,  or  publicize  the 
existence  of  any  lottery; 

"(4)  announce,  advertise,  publicize,  or 
keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or  identity 
of  any  participant  or  winner,  as  such.  In  a 
lottery. 

"ibi  A  national  bank  may  not  permit 
any  part  of  any  premises  under  Its  owner- 
ship or  control  to  be  used  by  any  person  for 
any  purpose  forbidden  to  the  bank  under 
this  section  except — 

"111  where  the  person  has  a  legally  en- 
forceable right  to  do  so  under  the  terms 
of  a  lease  or  other  contract  entered  Into  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
or  before  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  th« 
premises  by  the  bank,  whichever  is  later: 

"(2)  where  the  bank  has  acquired  the 
premises  In  settlement  of  a  preexisting  debt 
or  in  connection  with  foreclasnre  proceed- 
ing, and  has  held  the  premises  for  less  than 
five  years;  or 

"(3)  where  the  bank  holds  the  premises 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

"(c)    As  used   In  this  section — 


"(1)  The  term  'deal  In"  Includes  making, 
taking,  buying,  selling,  redeeming,  collect- 
ing, paying  on  account  of,  keeping  any  books 
or  records  with  respect  to.  or  otherwise 
handling  in  any  way. 

"(2)  The  term  'lottery'  includes  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  three  or  more  persons 
(the  'participants')  advance  money  or  credit 
to  another  In  exchange  for  the  possibility 
or  expectation  that  one  or  more  but  not  all 
of  the  participants  (the  'winners')  will  re- 
ceive by  reason  of  their  advances  more  than 
the  amounts  they  have  advanced,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  winners  being  determined  by  any 
means  which  Includes — 

"(A)    a  random  selection; 

"(Bi    a  game,  race,  or  conte.et; 

•'  ( C )  any  record  or  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sult of  one  or  more  events  In  which  any  par- 
ticipant has  no  interest  except  for  Its  bear- 
ing upon  the  possibility  that  he  may  become 
a  winner;  or. 

"(D)  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
of  tlie  foregoing. 

■■  ( 3 )  The  term  lottery  ticket'  Includes  any 
right,  privilege,  or  possibility  (and  any 
ticket,  receipt,  record,  or  other  evidence  of 
any  surh  right,  privilege,  or  possibility)  of 
becoming  a  winner  In  a  lottery. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  evasions  thereof" 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  that  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"5136A.  Participation  In  lotteries  prohibited  " 
Immediately  above 
•'5137.  Power  to  hold  real  property." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  section  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
aion  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  prohibit 
certain  banl^  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations from  fostering  or  participat- 
ing in  gambling  activities,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  H.R.  10595  today 
may  have  the  privilege  of  revising  and 
extending  their  remarks  and  including 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REORGANIZATION    OF    ARMY    RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr., Speaker,  a  new  plan 
(or  reorganization  of  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents has  been  projected  by  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced plan  which  provides  for  the  reten- 
tion of  combat  units  hi  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  of  support  imits  in  the  Army 
National  Guard.  Drill  paid  strength  fig- 
ures would  be  a  minimum  of  260.000  for 
the  Reserves  and  400,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  This  is  substantially  In 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  Re- 
serve commanders  In  and  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  of  congressional  commit- 
tees which  deal  with  mihtary  subjects. 

I  support  the  plan  and  I  commend 
Secretary  Resor.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Johnson.  General  Rich,  General 
Sutton,  General  Wilson,  and  General 
Stone  of  the  Reserve  staff  organizations 
In  the  Pentagon  for  Its  development.  I 
feel  that  it  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Reserve  components  reorganization 
which  has  created  difficulties  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  all  elements  to  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  work  for  effective  Re- 
serve components  under  the  Resor  plan. 
I  attach  hereto  a  letter  outlining  the 
details  of  the  plan : 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC,  July  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction.   House    Appropriations    Com- 
mittee,   Washington,   DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Sikes  :  At  the  hearings 
June  27th  on  the  Army  Plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  Its  reserve  components.  Senator  Rus- 
sell   asked    that   consideration    be   given   to 
retaining  some  combat  and  combat  support 
elements  In  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
(USAR).    Other   members   of    the   Congress 
have  made  similar  suggestions.  Additionally, 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  passing  the 
Department   of   Defense   Appropriation   Bill 
lor  FY  1968  and  H.R.  2  has  called  for  a  mini- 
mum strength  of  260,000  In  the  USAB  rather 
than  the  240,000  contemplated  In  the  Army 
Plan. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  I  have  subjected  the  Army 
Plan  to  further  analysis.  'While  we  continue 
to  believe  that  It  Is  the  best  plan  to  meet 
Department  of  the  Army  objectives,  alter- 
ing It  so  that  combat  and  combat  support 
units  would  remain  In  the  USAR  Is  feasible. 
This  alteration  could  be  accomplished  by 
adopting  a  reorganization  which  we  have 
characterized  as  the  Three  Brigade  Plan,  so 
called  because  the  USAR  would  have  three 
brigades  rather  than  none  as  In  the  Army 
Plan. 

Under  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  the  USAR 
paid  drill  strength  Is  Increased  from  240,000 
to  260,000  and  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  wovild  be  400,000.  The  total 
structure  provided  In  the  Army  Plan  is  re- 
tained. The  number  of  combat  maneuver 
battalions  Is  the  same  as  In  the  force  struc- 
ture recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  proportion  of  combat,  combat  sup- 
port and  service  support  within  each  compo- 
nent would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
exists  today. 

The  major  unit  changes  from  the  Army 
Pl.^n  in  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  are: 

a.  ReUln  In  the  USAR  structure  the  fol- 
lowing units  which  the  Army  Plan  would 
have  Included  In  the  National  Guard :  3  bri- 
gade bases  (each  consisting  of  a  brigade 
headquarters  company,  a  support  battalion, 


an  aviation  company,  an  armored  cavalry 
troop,  an  engineer  company  and  105mm  field 
artUlery  battalion),  10  Infantry  battalions, 
15  separate  artUlery  battalions,  16  combat 
engineer  battalions. 

b.  Retain  or  form  in  the  National  Guard 
structure  the  following  units  which  the  Army 
Plan  would  have  Included  In  the  USAB:  2 
military  police  brigades,  1  Transportation 
Corps  brigade,  1  support  brigade,  6  engineer 
construction  battalions,  3  signal  battalions. 
13  hospltaU,  52  composite  service  companies. 
21  truck  companies,  8  ordnance  companies. 

The  Three  Brigade  Plan  accommodates  the 
major  objections  which  have  been  raised  to 
our  original  proposal.  It  provides  the  USAR 
with  approximately  41,000  paid  drUl  strength 
In  combat  and  combat  support  units  and  a 
total  paid  drlU  strength  of  260,000.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  would  have  8  divisions  and  18 
brigades.  We  have  eliminated  all  cases  of  ac- 
tivating In  one  component  a  tmlt  comparable 
to  one  Inactivated  In  the  other  component. 
This  maximizes  the  use  of  existing  assets  in 
both  components.  It  minimizes  organiza- 
tional turbulence.  At  the  same  time,  our  basic 
reorganization  objectives  are  met. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  R.  Resor. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


BROADCAST    JOURNALISM    AT    ITS 
BEST 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  common  criti- 
cisms leveled  at  broadcast  journalism  Is 
Its  failure  to  provide  In-depth  news 
coverage  and  analysis.  Typically,  tele- 
vision news  is  superficial  and  lacks  an 
interpretive  dimension.  Moreover,  TV 
news  staffs  have  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  original  investigative  reporting. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  with  its  excellent 
four-part  investigation  of  the  Warren 
report,  has  proved  that  electronic 
journalism  can  handle  even  the  most 
complex  public  issues  with  sensitivity 
and  distinction.  In  my  opinion,  CBS' 
analysis  of  the  Warren  report  represents 
a  standard  of  journalism  which  other 
networks  will  now  have  to  emulate. 

CBS'  subject— the  raging  controversy 
over  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy—was an  incredibly  difficult  one. 
Recent  public  opinion  polls  show  that 
many  Americans  do  not  accept  the  of- 
ficial version  of  the  assassination.  CBS' 
decision  to  open  this  can  of  worms  in 
itself  took  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

After  watching  the  CBS  special,  I  feel 
it  went  a  long  way  toward  unscrambUng 
the  babel  of  conflicting  theories  about 
who  killed  our  President  and  how.  Its  net 
effect,  I  think,  was  to  strengthen  the 
findings  of  the  Warren  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  CBS  staff  found  that  the 
critics  of  the  Warren  report  often  em- 
ploy the  very  same  tactics  they  accuse 
the  Commission  of  using.  For  example, 
the  critics  select  only  those  facts  that 
buttress  their  arguments  and  deliberately 
overlook  information  inconsistent  with 
their  pet  theories. 
As  CBS  noted,  shice  the  accused,  Lee 


Hai-vey  Oswald,  is  dead  we  can  never  be 
completely  certain  about  the  assassina- 
tion. However,  the  bulk  of  evidence, 
albeit  circumstantial  in  nature,  supports 
the  Warren  Commission  finding  that 
Oswald  was  in  fact  the  assassin,  and  the 
sole  assassin. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  Americans  join  me  In  saluting 
CBS  News  for  this  thorough  inquiry. 
These  programs  were  at  once  a  valuable 
pubUc  service  and  a  lasting  contribution 
to  American  journalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  New  York 
Times  column  on  this  subject,  written  by 
television  critic  Jack  Gould,  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

TV:  Useful  View  of  Warren  Report — C.B.S. 
Programs  Are  Antidote  tor  Critics — 
Time  and  Money  Go  Into  a  Public  Service 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  four- 
part  analysis  of  the  Warren  report  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  has  been 
a  thoroughly  valuable  social  service.  Taking 
up  a  controversy  befogged  by  much  confus- 
ing detail,  the  program  has  not  only  re- 
minded the  lay  viewer  of  what  actually  was 
in  the  Warren  report,  something  that  badly 
needed  doing,  but  also,  through  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative and  resourcefulness.  C.B.S.  Independ- 
ently established  that  the  document's  cen- 
tral conclusions  remain  far  more  impressive 
than  the  bulk  of  criticisms  of  the  Warren 
commission's  findings. 

Richard  S.  Salant.  president  of  C.B.S.  News. 
Is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  that  the 
controversy  over  the  assassination  called  for 
the  unusual  step  of  Investigating  the  sound- 
ness of  the  original  Investigation.  In  the 
unpredictable  shifts  of  public  opinion  there 
had  Indeed  arisen  a  situation  where  the  as- 
sassination buffs  and  the  full-time  strident 
critics  were  penetrating  the  national  con- 
sciousness to  a  point  where  the  negaUve  ver- 
sions of  events  at  Dallas  were  enjoying  more 
extensive  circulation  than  the  initial  report. 

The  C.B.S.  news  Inquiry,  which  ran  from 
Sunday  evening  through  last  night,  ad- 
mittedly did  not  produce  any  earthshaklng 
revelations.  What  the  network  program  did 
show  was  that  In  certain  particulars  the 
Warren  report  may  have  understated  Its 
deductions,  and  that  the  evidence  Involving 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  as  the  lone  assassin  was 
possibly  stronger,  not  weaker,  than  was  orig- 
inally believed. 

Prom  the  tone  and  the  attitude  of  the 
program.  Leslie  Mldgley.  the  executive  pro- 
ducer, had  another  objective  In  mind.  It  was 
to  Invoke  the  resources  of  an  Impartial  news 
organization,  virtually  the  only  Instrument 
capable  of  doing  the  job.  to  restore  a  sense  of 
much-needed  balance  to  the  controversy  over 
the  assassination,  to  make  clear  that  the 
crlticisni  of  the  Warren  report  by  such  per- 
sons as  Mark  Lane,  author  of  "Rush  to  Judg- 
ment," should  not  be  left  to  stand  by  Itself. 
Since  the  Warren  commission  as  a  body  could 
not  be  expected  to  respond  to  every  passing 
challenge,  there  had  been  created  an  un- 
healthy void,  where  Increasingly  only  one 
side  of  history  was  being  relentlessly  venti- 
lated. C.B.S.  wisely  appreciated  that  the  na- 
tion needed  the  application  of  a  sense  of 
perspective. 

No  amount  of  printed  material  nor  visual 
reportage  can  be  expected  to  result  In  a 
consensus  on  the  Kennedy  assassination. 
Indeed,  the  critics  may  have  won  a  new 
lease  on  further  controversy,  trying  to  pick 
holes   m   the  C.B.S.   effort. 

Given  the  dimensions  and  difficulties  of 
the  assignment.  C.B.S.  achieved  a  remark- 
able degree  of  clarity  In  setting  forth  why 
It  believed  the  essence  of  the  Warren  report 
was  correct  or  at  least  reasonable.  Its  costly 
reconstruction  of  the  setting  of  the  assassl- 
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nation,  »nd  Its  pursuit  of  scientific  detail, 
were  In  refreshing  contrast  to  televisions 
previous  flood  of  oral  harangues  that  defied 
ready  digestion  by  the  layman.  Pour  consec- 
utive hours  of  documentation  of  detail  may 
have  been  a  little  long,  bu;  cumulatively 
there  Is  no  gainsaying  that  the  total  effort 
was  Illuminating  in  its  dedication  to  as  much 
precision  as  possible. 

Walter  Cronklte  was  at  his  best  in  reading 
the  complicated  narrative  of  the  Inquiry  and 
Invoicing  the  right  touch  of  inflection  where 
C.B.S.  News  elected  to  stay  clear  of  flat  dec;;i- 
ratlons.  and  Indicated  that  It  rested  up<jn 
the  apparent  reasonableness  of  ctrcumst.in- 
tlal  conclusions. 

A  stUl  developing  aspect  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination  Is  the  series  of  extraordinary 
bizarre  goings-on  in  New  Orleans,  where  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jim  Garrison  Is  conducting  his 
own  investigation.  Neither  CBS.  nor  for 
that  matter  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, which  appears  to  have  Jumped  Into  the 
story  In  anticipation  of  the  rlv;il  four-part 
series,  baa  succeeded  as  yet  In  unraveling 
those  proceedings.  Competitive  rating  con- 
siderations Invite  a  measure  of  reportorlai 
haste,  but  such  is  the  cast  of  characters  In 
the  Louisiana  eplaode  that  a  viewer  is  bound 
to  wonder  about  the  credibility  of  claims 
and  cotinter-clalms.  That  Mr.  Garrison 
should  eomplaln  about  the  role  of  the  news 
media  is  anything  but  persviiislve:  on  the 
screen,  at  least,  he  has  not  appeared  adverse 
to  milking  publicity  out  of  his  legal  sortie 

The  C.B.S.  Inquiry,  extending  over  nine 
months  and  obviously  involving  the  einpl<jy- 
ment  of  a  large  staff,  almost  certainly  is 
goiag  to  lead  to  a  rise  In  Investigative  TV 
reporting.  The  trend  could  be  beneficial,  be- 
cause one  of  the  blights  of  electronic  Jour- 
nalism has  been  the  overly  tardy  photo- 
graphic reprises  of  material  appearing  weeks 
or  months  earlier  in  other  media.  Original 
reporting,  confined  not  merely  to  a  sensa- 
tional crime  but  to  all  other  areas  of  na- 
tional interests,  is  what  TV  needs  to  capture 
the  sense  of  Journalistic  excitement  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  largely  lost  in  hasty 
exerclaes  in  bland  ness. 


LOCKHEED'S   EXHIBIT   AT   THE 
PARIS  AIRSHOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  &sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  wn^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  refiectlns  on  the  fine  repre- 
sentation of  America  s  aero.space  in- 
dustry at  the  Parl.s  alr.show,  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  Commerce  Department 
for  Its  role  In  helping  the  various  aero- 
space companies  present  their  products 
most  effectively.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  State,  and 
Defense  did  an  admirable  job  of  achiev- 
ing a  coordinated  display  of  the  products 
of  American  Industry.  This  year,  even 
more  than  in  years  pa.st.  the  American 
exhibits  won  the  plaudits  of  the  public 
and  the  press,  and  gained  favorable  rec- 
ognition for  our  coimtry  in  this  area  so 
vitally  Important  to  our  prestige. 

Since  my  return  from  the  air  show,  I 
have  dlsctissed  the  exhibits  of  various 
American  companies,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  some  additional  comments  at  this 
time.  The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  head- 
quartered In  Burbank.  Calif.,  but  with 
divlsloiu  and  plants  In  many  States,  was 


represented  by  no  less  than  seven  differ- 
ent tj-pes  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing Indoor  displays  on  a  wide  variety  of 
technologies.  Capturintr  much  attention 
was  the  remarkable  flight  demonstration 
of  Lockheed's  rigid  rotor  hehcopter, 
which  for  the  first  time  outside  the 
United  States  was  flown  through  a  unique 
series  of  aerobatics — .something  conven- 
tional helicopters  cannot  do 

Tanker  versions  of  Lockheed's  C-130 
Hercules  performed  midair  refueling  of 
two  Sikorsky  helicupters  to  make  pos- 
sible the  first  nonstop  helicopter  flight 
across  the  Altantic  to  Lc  Bourget. 

But  perhaps  the  event  that  most  epit- 
omized the  world'.s  air  progress  over  the 
past  40  years  wa,s  the  accomphshment  of 
a  Military  Airlift  Command  Lockheed 
C-141  Starlifter.  which  in  iLs  hu;,'c  cargo 
compartment  transported  at  nearly  600 
miles  per  hour  a  replica  of  Lindbert;h's 
original  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  to  France 
for  di.splay  at  the  US   pavilion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  part  In  tellinLt  Amer- 
icas aerospace  story  abroad  in  these 
times  so  critical  to  our  national  image. 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      \^SITS      A 
GREAT  PHILADELPHL\  PROJECT 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mariis.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  headlines 
this  summer  tell  of  violence  in  the 
streets.  But  there  are  other  stories,  too — 
stories  that  are  crowded  off  the  front 
pages  because  they  are  less  dramatic,  al- 
though often  far  more  significant. 

Such  Is  the  storv-  of  what  the  people  of 
North  Philadelphia  are  accomplishing 
through  the  Opportunities  Indu.strlaliza- 
tlon  Center,  founded  by  the  Reverend 
Leon  H.  Sullivan,  which  Is  providing 
needed  job  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams for  thousands  of  eager  partic- 
ipants. 

This  storj'  has  finally  received  the  at- 
tention It  deserves  because  of  a  visit  re- 
cently by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  came  to  see  for  himself 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  OIC — 
a  program  begim  largely  through  the 
help  furnislied  by  his  administration.  I 
am  certain  that  he  was  not  disappointed 
by  what  he  saw.  For  he  saw  men  and 
women  strengthened  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  and  determined  to 
Improve  their  lives  through  hard  work. 

He  saw  people  preparmg  for  respon- 
sible jobs  and  responsible  citizenship  In 
our  democratic  society.  And  he  saw  a 
shining  symbol  of  what  the  war  on  pov- 
erty can  achieve  among  those  who  need 
help  most. 

It  was  higWy  appropriate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  chose  the  OIC  In  North 
Philadelphia  as  the  place  to  sign  the 
Teacher  Corps  bill  into  law. 

As  the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer  noted: 


In  word  and  deed.  Mr.  Johnson  was  creat- 
ing a  memorable  occasion  to  honor  the  Op- 
portunlUes  Industrialization  Center  and. 
equally  Important,  to  encourage  men  and 
WDmen  across  the  country  to  adopt  for 
themselves  the  OIC  spirit  of  self-lielp  and 
self -Improvement. 

Tlie  President's  visit  to  Philadelphia 
was  a  great  day.  not  only  for  the  com- 
munity, but  as  a  symbolic  visit,  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  insert  Into  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  entitled 
"The  President's  Surprise  Visit." 

The    President's    Surprise    Visit 

Pre.sldent  Johnson's  surprise  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia Thursday  morning  was  a  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center,  to  its  founder  and  chair- 
man, the  Rev  Letm  H.  Sullivan,  and  to  all 
Who  have  rruule  this  Job-training  organiza- 
tion a  model  for  nationwide  anti-poverty 
programs. 

The  President  came  here  to  see  for  him- 
self— at  two  Job-training  centers  In  North 
Philadelphia — the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  OIC  that  he  and  the  entire  country 
have  heard  so  much  about.  He  selected  one 
of  the  OIC  Inst.UIatlons  as  the  site  for  blll- 
slgnlng  ceremonies  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

In  word  and  deed.  Mr.  Johnson  was  cre- 
ating a  memorable  occasion  to  honor  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  and. 
equally  Important,  to  encourage  men  and 
women  across  the  Nation  to  adopt  for  them- 
.selvcs  the  OIC  spirit  of  self-help  and  self- 
Impr'ivement. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments—  In  raising  the  poor  and  disheartened 
to  poeltions  of  responsibility  as  productive 
wage-earners  and  operators  of  independent 
busines.s  enterprise — are  a  famlilar  story  to 
Phlladelpiilans.  President  Johnson,  in  goln? 
out  of  his  way  to  give  formal  recognition 
to  OICs  program,  is  aiming  the  war  on 
pxjverty  In  a  desirable  direction. 

Iliere  Is  no  more  etTectlve  way  to  aid  the 
Jobless  than  to  qualify  them  for  available 
Job  openings.  This  Is  the  Iclnd  of  fight  against 
poverty  tli.it  goes  beyond  the  theoretic.tl  and 
into  the  practical.  Jobs  are  the  key  to  the  war 
on  poverty  but,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  see.  the  Jobs  are  useless  unless  the 
Jtiblcss  can  be  qualified  to  fill  them. 

iSUirtied  Phlladelphlans  walking  and  driv- 
Ini;  on  Broad  street  and  other  thorouRhf.ires 
of  the  city  early  Thursday  had  to  look  twice 
ti>  believe  their  eyes  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  suddenly  appeared  In  their 
midst.  Aided  by  the  excellent  security  work 
of  Philadelphia  jxjilce.  provided  on  excep- 
tionally short  notice,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
party  Kjurneyed  through  business  and  resi- 
dential areas  to  his  hastily  arranged  desiina- 
tlons  with  no  perceptible  confuilon.  The 
clement  of  surprise  Is  a  favorite  device  of 
the  President  and  he  must  have  enjoyed  this 
one  as  much  as  his  amazed  audie:ices  were 
dellKhled  In  welcoming  him. 

There  Is  something  touchlngly  symbolic 
In  all  this  Surprise  often  has  been  the  first 
reaction  of  enroUees  at  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center — surprise  at  their 
own  undeveloped  skills  and  uUent^s  they  did 
not  know  they  had.  Perhaps  the  President's 
visit  to  the  OIC  here  will  serve  to  Inspire  un- 
employed everywhere  to  find  new  hope  and 
new  opportunity. 
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BELATED  LID  ON  DR.  KING 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago.  when  the  doctrine  of  civil 
disobedience  was  explained  to  me  by  a 
Dseudo-lntellectual.  I  stated  that  the  doc- 
trine should  more  appropriately  be 
termed  civil  anarchy. 

Today  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that 
this    spurious    doctrine    has    implanted 
seeds  of  anarchy  and  chaos  in  every  ma- 
jor citv  in  the  United  States,  from  New 
York.   N.Y.,   and   Washington,   D.C.,   to 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  results  of  which 
have      reached      serious      proportions. 
America  today  stands  at  the  crossroads i 
It  can  follow  the  path  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, or  it  can  follow  the  path  of  civil 
responsibility.  The  former  leads  to  vio- 
lence,  anarchy,    and   freedom's   defeat. 
The  latter  leads  to  order,  justice,  and 
the  preservation  of  individual  freedom. 
We  live  under  the  greatest  system  of  gov- 
ernment   ever    devised   by    the   human 
mind.   Granted,   it   is   imperfect   as   all 
governments    are,    but    it    cannot    be 
nourished   and   further   improved   in   a 
climate  where  every  man  himself  will 
Judge  whether  or  not  he  is  to  obey  the 
law.  Its  flaws  cannot  be  corrected  In  an 
atmosphere  where  the  very  basis  of  the 
system,  respect   for  the  laws,   is  being 
challenged  at  every  turn.  Damaging  the 
foundation  of  the  home  leads  to  the  de- 
cay of  the  entire  structure — It  Is  high 
time  that  our  leaders  and  responsible 
citizens  In  all  walks  of  life  speak  out  In 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. This  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  have  spoken  out  publicly  many  times 
in  the  past  and  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  published  by 
Richard  H.  Amberg.  very  superbly  points 
out  the  dangers  and  grave  consequences 
of  civil  disobedience  which  has  been  in- 
jected Into  the  civil  rights  movement,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  governmental  action. 
Belated  Led  on  Dr.  Kino 
In  upholding  the  contempt  of  court  con- 
viction of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and 
seven  other  civil  rights  leaders  for  defying 
a   court    injunction    against    parading    and 
picketing,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  reaffirmed  that  this  is  still  a  nation  of 
law. 

Rev.  King  has  tried  to  put  himself  above 
the  law  on  not  one  but  many  occasiona  and 
espoused  the  doctrine  that  only  "Just  laws" 
must  be  obeyed.  Or  what  he  thinks  are  Just 
laws. 

Though  he  disavows  it.  the  Incontrovert- 
ible evidence  is  that  the  disrespect  for  laws 
Dr.  King  preaches  has  often  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  riots  and  violence  that  fol- 
low. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  a  case  In- 
volving an  attempt  by  Mr.  King  and  aeven 
other  Negro  ministers  to  hold  marches  In 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday  in  1963  In  defiance  of  a  court  In- 
junction whose  purpose  was  to  preserve  law 
and  order  in  a  racially  tense  situation  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  violence,  bloodshed  and 
property  damage. 

The  decision  is  welcome  evidence  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  honeymoon  with  demon- 
strators and  rightists  who  break  the  law  la 
over. 

On  the  same  day  the  high  court  upheld 
Dr.  King's  conviction,  headlines  told  of 
rampaging  riota  In  Tampa.  Pla.,  and  more 


uprisings  In  Cincinnati,  the  'Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles  and  In  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Regrettably  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  by 
Itself  undo  the  damage  done  by  the  preach- 
ings of  Dr.  King  and  by  still  more  rabid 
rights  leaders  such  as  Stokely  Carmichael 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

The  holocaust  of  Watts  was  the  signal  that 
the  criminal  element  had  hopped  aboard  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  use  it  as  an  excuse 
for  rampant  looting  and  burning. 

The  damage  to  the  rights  cause  was  Im- 
mense. Each  new  riot  further  damages  the 
rights  movement  which  Dr.  King  once  led  so 
effectively. 

But  instead  of  trying  to  calm  the  racial 
waters.  Dr.  King  and  Carmichael  have  rolled 
them.  Rev.  King  has  given  lip-service  to  non- 
violence but  almost  always  niUllfies  this 
effort  by  alluding  to  violence  that  may  follow 
if  demands  of  Negroes  are  not  immediately 
met. 

Carmichael,  with  whom  Rev.  King  has  ap- 
peared more  often  of  late,  has  abandoned 
even  the  pretense  of  non-violence.  In  Pratt- 
ville,  Ala.,  where  Carmichael  was  arrested 
recently,  he  reportedly  threatened  to  kill  a 
police  officer  and  vowed  he  would  "tear  up 
this  town."  After  his  arrest,  his  supporters 
began  shooting  at  police  officers.  Some  200 
National  Guardsmen  had  to  be  called  out  to 
quell  the  ensuing  riot. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  now  that 
a  federal  statue  Is  needed  to  outlaw  inter- 
state travel  for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  riota 
and  disorders. 

Those  who  have  led  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  its  present  chaotic  state,  have  busied 
themselves  by  making  Inflammatory  speeches 
in  Negro  areas  all  across  the  country. 

The  seeds  of  discord  these  men  sow  have 
brought  a  harvest  of  destruction  and  despair. 
Negroes  whom  they  once  purported  to  help 
achieve  full  rights,  now  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  senseless  orgies  of  burning,  shooting 
and  looting. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  the  way.  It 
is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  follow 
through  with  effective  laws  and  actions  to 
quell  this  national  outbreak  of  gueitlUa- 
type  attacks  by  those  using  "black  power" 
and  the  clvU  rights  movement  as  a  shield  for 
anarchy  and  mayhem. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 
FRIENDLY  TO  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  "WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  coimtry's  foreign  policy  sometimes 
seeming  to  be  directed  toward  alienat- 
ing every  friend  and  ally  this  country 
possesses,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  na- 
tion that  remains  loyal  to  our  announced 
ideals  of  freedom  and  fair  play  no  mat- 
ter how  much  abuse  we  pile  upon  them. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  horror  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  liberals. 

South  Africa  has  proved  herself  to  be 
a  valuable  ally  in  the  wake  of  the  Middle 
East  war  by  her  cooperation  in  aUowlng 
American  and  British  shipping  to  visit 
her  ports  while  the  Suez  Canal  remains 
closed.  She  has  had  ample  reason  to  deny 
us  the  priviledge  of  doing  so,  but  she  ob- 
viously is  more  Inclined  to  uphold  the 


cause  of  freedom  and  to  rise  above 
simple  pettiness  than  many  people  in 
'Washington.  Compare  her  actions  with  a 
nation  like  India,  who  returns  friendship 
with  a  slap  in  the  face  and  childish 
sulking  because  we  refused  to  stab  our- 
selves in  the  back. 

South  Africa's  valuable  support  has, 
of  course,  been  almost  totally  ignored 
by  the  supposedly  "unbiased"  American 
press.  One  of  the  few  voices  of  maturity 
is  heard  m  the  July  6,  1967,  newsletter  of 
Mr.  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council.  Everyone  should  read  it  to 
be  reassured  that  we  i-eally  do  have  some 
friends  in  the  world  today. 

Control  of  the  Cape 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
A  beneficial  by-product  of  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Is  a  renewed  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  sea  route  around  the  C:ipe 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  which  serves  as  the  sentinel  of  the 
West  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  U.N.  glass  palace 
on  New  York's  East  River  rang  with  the 
angry  words  of  Afro-Asian  delegates  demand- 
ing a  crackdown  against  South  Africa  and  its 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  new  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Rhodesia.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, to  the  distress  of  Americans 
concerned  with  the  strategic  Interests  of  the 
U.S.,  added  Its  weight  to  pressures  applied 
against  the  two  progressive  African  st  ites 
which  are  under  European  leadership. 

Todav,  that  same  Afro-Asian  majority  in 
the  United  Nations  Is  too  busy  railing  at 
Israel  to  devote  any  attention  to  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia.  And  both  the  United  States 
and  England  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
continuing  flow  of  Middle  East  oil,  in  which 
South  Africa  plays  an  important  role  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  a  year  or  two  hence. 
No  sooner  had  the  Suez  Canal  been  closed 
than  oil  tankers  and  merchantmen  loading  in 
the  Middle  East  were  diverted  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Immediately,  20  British 
tankers  were  scheduled  to  put  into  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  for  refueling  and  re- 
plenishing. This  initial  group  of  ships,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  beginning  of  a  vast  move- 
ment of  merchant  vessels  around  the  Cape, 
with  hundreds  scheduled  to  drop  anchor  in 
the  South  African  porta  of  Durban,  East  Lon- 
don, Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town.  Approxi- 
mately 1.500  ships  regularly  use  the  Suez 
route,  and  now  will  be  using  the  Cape  Town 
route.  Many  of  these  ships  will  need  fuel, 
stores  and  repairs  at  South  African  ports. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  that  the  Western 
maritime  nations  should  never  forget:  name- 
ly that  South  Africa's  harbors  are  vital  to  the 
free  world  in  peace  and  war.  Imagine  the  re- 
sults If  South  Africa's  ports  were  closed  to 
Western  tankers  and  freighters!  Many  of  the 
tankers  employed  in  the  Suez  route  are  not 
equipped  for  the  long  voyage  to  England  and 
Europe,  without  stopping  en  route. 

And  what  would  happen  to  those  ships 
which,  though  capable  of  an  uninterrupted 
Journev.  suffered  mechanical  breakdown? 
South  Africa  has  the  only  major  drydock 
on  the  African  continent— a  drydock  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  American  cruiser 
or  light  aircraft  carrier.  Obviously,  closure 
of  South  Africa's  ports  would  be  a  disaster 
for  the  West. 

The  liljerals  in  power  in  Washington  and 
London  should  have  thought  of  this  several 
years  ago  when  they  t)egan  their  campaign 
of  abuse  against  a  loyal  wartime  ally.  These 
liberals  have  attempted  to  promote  revolu- 
tionary regimes  throughout  Southern  Africa, 
thereby  Ignoring  the  strategic  interests  of 
the  U.S.  and  England.  If  a  Castro  or  Lumum- 
ba were  in  power  In  Pretoria,  one  can  be  sure 
that  South  Africa's  ports  would  be  cloeed  In 
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sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  Arab  na- 
tions. Inde«d.  suppose  the  South  Afrlciios. 
outragred  at  the  abuse  directed  at  them,  had 
a  neutralist  government  on  the  lines  of  the 
DeOaull©  government  In  France  Even  a  mild 
policy  of  non-cooperation  could  have  disas- 
trous eSectM  on  the  Western  powers 

Without  ready  access  to  Middle  East  oil 
ind  without  continuance  of  lis  other  vast 
•lea  trafllc.  England  would  have  an  overnight 
tl.scal  crisis.  Its  solvency  would  disappear, 
and  the  United  States  suddenly  would  be 
confronted  with  a  gigantic  and  enormously 
expensive  Qnanclal  rescue  operation. 

These  realities  concerning  South  Africa — 
and  they  apply  generally  to  the  strategically 
important  inland  country  of  Rhodesia 
I  which  Is  a  barrier  to  revolutionary  advance 
m  South-Central  Africa i.  show  up  the  folly 
of  policies  adopted  In  the  past  by  the  John- 
son administration  In  the  U  S  and  Wilson 
government  In  ESigland  One  la  reminded  of 
the  Incredibly  foolish  and  offensive  decision 
by  the  Whit*  House  not  to  allow  crewmen 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Franlclln  D  Roosevelt. 
returning  from  the  Vietnam  war,  to  enjoy 
liberty  in  Cape  Town 

Clearly,  It  Is  time  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration make  a  public  statement,  re- 
pudiating the  anti-South  African  policy 
which  endangers  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  maritime 
nations.  Control  of  the  Cape  must  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  stable,  European-type  govern- 
ment which  will  stand  by  the  West  In  a 
time  of  crisis. 


VIETNAM— ANOTHER    CROSSROADS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotu  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Loulsisuia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  at  another  crossroads  in 
Vietnam,  being  forced  to  choose  between 
pouring  more  troops  Into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  antlguerrilla  warfare,  or  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  slow  military  victory 
being  rendered  meaningless  by  the  grow- 
ing loss  of  public  morale,  both  at  home 
and  In  the  war  zone.  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  article  out  of  the 
June  30.  1967,  Freedom  Press,  comparing 
the  endless  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
lightning-swift  Middle  East  war.  The 
comparisons  are  not  verj-  pretty  in  what 
they  indicate  about  our  almost  unbe- 
lievable conduct  of  this  war. 

IsRAEU  War  Victory  Indicate.s  No  Need 
FOR  Long  Viet  Fight 
(  By  A.  Vincent  Wilson  i 

The  forthright,  short  and  successful  cam- 
paign of  the  armed  forces  of  Israel  should 
open  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
for  years  have  been  fed  the  nonsense  of  the 
need  tor  Umlted  war.  and  of  the  grievous 
dangers  Inherent  in  our  gaining  a  prompt 
and  conclusive  victory  In  Vietnam — dangers 
from  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Every  military  man  worth  his  salt — regard- 
less of  nationality — knows  that  the  tactics 
displayed  by  Israel  were  but  a  classic  exanaple 
of  the  ai>pllcatlon  of  the  principles  of  war 
enunciated  150  years  ago  by  Von  ClausewUz 
and  practiced  by  every  successful  great  com- 
mander down  through  the  pages  of  history. 
A  quick  offensive  by  well-trained,  well- 
equipped  and  well-led  forces  can  resiUt  In 
resounding  victory  long  t)efore  Uiglstlcal 
complications  can  intrude  to  slow  the  pace. 


and  thus  give  an  enemy  the  time  to  prepare 
for  and  to  withst<ind  such  an  aesault. 

ERRORS    CrTED 

Conversely,  our  conduct  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam would  seem  to  be  a  clearcut  example 
of  a  confounding  of  all  the  errors  possible 
In  the  waging  of  armed  conflict  Indecision 
at  almost  every  level,  fear  of  world  opinion, 
the  haunting  danger  of  escalation,  tactics 
and  strategy  dictated  In  preponderant  meas- 
ure by  civilians  grossly  Inexperienced  In 
actual  war.  and  all  this  under  the  over-aM 
sh.idow  of   political  considerations 

.A  war  that  could  decisively  be  won  In  a 
m.itter  of  months  is  allowed  to  drag  on  for 
years  with  Its  ever-mounting  toll  of  Ciisual- 
tles  and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax- 
payers' money 

All  the  drivel  emanating  from  most  of  our 
news  media  on  the  threat  of  the  entrance 
Into  the  conflict  by  Communist  China 
coupled  with  a  like  fear  of  retaliation  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  a  grave  disservice  to 
our  courageous  fighting  men  and  to  the 
very  cause  of  freedom  Itself 

POI-rrlCAL    CHAOS 

Conrununlst  China  Ls  In  the  throes  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  chaos,  unable  to  feed 
many  of  its  millions,  let  alone  engage  in 
modern  war  with  Its  Industrial  and  trans- 
portation demands. 

With  our  aerial  bombardment  capabilities, 
and  with  Free  China's  fine  military  estab- 
lishment at  the  ready  on  a  flajik.  any  In- 
trusion of  Communist  China  Into  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  would  promptly  Invite  destruc- 
tion of  her  Communist  government,  and  thus 
the  end  of  Its  control  over  the  China  main- 
land 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  she,  too — charac- 
teristic of  countries  under  the  Communist 
heel — Is  unable  to  feed  her  great  population 
without  help  from  the  West,  nor  able  to 
survive  economically  without  technical  and 
Industrial  assistance  from  the  siune  source 
The  very  last  thing  any  of  Its  leaders  want  is 
a  major  war  with   the   United  States 

Every  .\merlcan  should  ask  how  much 
longer  are  we  to  be  frightened  by  loud- 
mouthed braggarts  such  as  the  late  leader 
Khrushchev.  Koeygln,  Brezhnev.  Castro. 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  others  of  their  Ilk.  not 
one  of  whom  has  any  assurance  of  the  loyalty 
of  their  enslaved  subjects  In  the  event  of  w<vr 
with  a  major  power? 

HOW    MrCH    LONGER^ 

How  much  longer  must  the  American  peo- 
ple tolerate  the  pattern  of  war  In  Vietnam 
being  vested  In  the  hands  of  a  few  Inept 
civilians  who  might  appropriately  be  termed 
"computerized  robots  '  in  view  of  their  pro- 
found faith  in  arithmetic  Instead  of  courage 
and  common  sense 

Let  us  pray  that  the  example  of  the  short 
and  victorious  war  by  Israel  will  open  the 
eyes  of  our  Chief  Executive  to  the  Imjnedlnte 
need  for  entrusting  the  conduct  of  war  u> 
our  qualified  military  leaders,  and  thus  gain 
an  early  and  decisive  victory  In  Vietnam — 
and  in  every  other  Instance  of  Comniunlst 
aggression  against  free  men 

We  need  not  bother  to  bury  communism. 
In  company  with  our  allies,  simply  erase 
It  from  the  face  of  the  glolje — while  the 
power  to  do  so  still  Is  In  our  hands. 


Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  cosponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Representa- 
tive Reuss.  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  provides  for  the  immediate 
elimination  of  silver  from  the  minting 
of  our  half  dollar.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  thi.s  question  on  many  occasions  hop- 
inK  that  appropriate  action  would  be 
tiiken  to  preserve  our  rapidly  diminish- 
ing reserves  of  this  precious  metal.  How- 
ever, the  necessary  administrative  steps 
have  not  been  taken  despite  the  fact  that 
the  silver  shortape  situation  has  reached 
critical  proportions. 

Treasur>-  sales  of  silver  to  the  public 
during  the  last  2  months  have  avcraued 
between  33  and  34  million  ounces  of 
silver  per  month.  This  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  equivalent  sales  for  May 
and  June  of  1966  and  almost  three 
times  the  average  monthly  figure  for 
the  year  of  1966.  These  exceedingly 
large  and  increasing  demands  on  the 
Treasury's  silver,  one  of  the  largest 
known  reserves  of  silver  in  the  world, 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  gap  between 
production  and  public  con.siunption  of 
silver  in  this  country  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  Nation's  reserves  are 
bcinij  u.sed  up  to  fill  that  gap. 

Silver  is  used  in  this  country  by  in- 
dustry and  ultimately  the  general  pub- 
lic for  many  important,  necessary  and 
utililanan  purposes. 

Tlie.se  u-sases  are  ever-growing  and 
play  an  important  role  in  our  Nation  and 
in  our  society. 

The  silver  half  dollar,  on  the  other 
hand,  senes  no  utilitarian  function 
whatsoever. 

Tlic  primary  purpose  of  a  coinage 
system  and  therefore,  of  course,  of  a 
silver  half  dollar  is  to  provide  a  circulat- 
ing medium  of  exchange.  It  is  as  clear 
as  it  can  possibly  be  that  the  silver  half 
dollar  is  not  fulfilling  this  function. 

You  will  not  find  these  coins  at  banks, 
at  stores,  at  businesses,  or  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  except  those  who  hoard 
or  save  them.  They  are  just  not  being 
used  as  coins. 

When  we  con.sider  the  important  de- 
mands on  silver  in  our  country  and  the 
useful  purposes  to  which  it  is  put.  and 
when  we  consider  how  quickly  our  sup- 
plies of  this  commodity  are  diminishing, 
it  becomes  blatantly  obvious  that  we 
cannot  continue  using  silver  in  the 
wasteful  production  of  unused  half  dol- 
lars. 


IMMEDIATE  ELIMINATION  OP  SIL- 
VER FROM  THE  MINTING  OF  THE 
HALF  DOLLAR 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.selts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUD  ACCEDES  TO  CRAMER  DEMAND 
TO  FOLLOW  HOUSE  ACTION  STOP- 
PING FEDERAL  DICTATION  OF 
METRO  GOVERNMENT  UNDER 
SECTION    204   MODEL   CITIES   ACT 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  this  House  adopted  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  to  the  Independent  offices 
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and  Department  of  HUD  appropriation 
bill  for  1968.  That  amendment  provided 
that  section  204  of  the  Model  Cities  Act 
shall  not  be  implemented ;  that  no  funds 
shall  be  spent  for  that  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Subsequently  I  was  advised  that,  de- 
spite the  action  of  the  House,  HUD  was 
going  to  go  ahead  and  implement  sec- 
tion 204  anyway. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  House,  In 
view  of  the  House  action  on  May  17,  to- 
gether with  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  between  myself 
and  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  June  26  on  the  resolution  for 
continuing  appropriations,  that  the  De- 
partment has  advised  me  in  writing  that 
they  have  agreed  that  this  section,  pur- 
suant to  House  action,  will  not  be  im- 
plemented, and  that  the  July  1  date,  on 
which  metropolitan  planning  was  to  be 
required  and  the  planning  agencies  des- 
ignated   and    brought    Into    existence, 
which  would  have  forced  metro  govern- 
ment on  local  governments  by  the  na- 
tional HUD  agency,  In  my  opinion,  will 
not  be  adhered  to.  Pursuant  to  this  let- 
ter, section  204  will  not  be  put  into  effect. 
The  penalty  would  have  been  the  unwise 
penalty  of  withholding  of   100  percent 
Federal    funds    in    many    grant-ln-ald 
programs. 

I  am  glad  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
on  this  matter  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Weaver,  on  June  28,  and  his  reply  to  me, 
on  July  10,  advising  me  that  the  House 
action  will  be  upheld  by  his  Department 
until  final  action  by  Congress. 

JvNT  28,   1967. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  C.  Weaver. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Sechetakt:   On  Wednesday. 
May  17,  1967,  the  House  adopted  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Independent  OfHces  and  Depart- 
ment of   Housing   and   Urban   Development 
Appropriations  Bill,  1968,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  funds  therein  for  the  administration 
of  section  304  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of  1969. 
In  my  opinion,  this  action  clearly  reflectB 
the  Intent  of  the  House  that  section  204  of 
the  1966  Act  should  not  be  implemented  in 

Its  present  form.  

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  HUD  Ap- 
propriation Bill  will  not  be  marked  up  by 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  until  after 
the  July  Fourth  recess.  Consequently,  we 
can  expect  It  to  be  some  time  before  the 
Senate  acts  on  that  appropriation  bill  and 
the  conference  committee  resolves  any  dis- 
agreements between  the  House  and  Senate 
with  respect  to  section  204. 

Section  204  requires  that  all  applications 
after  June  30.  1967.  for  many  types  of  Fed- 
eral loan  and  grant  programs,  be  reviewed 
by  an  areawlde  agency  designated  to  perform 
tnetropoUtan  or  regional  planning  in  each 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  Inas- 
much as  the  Congress  will  not  have  finally 
acted  upon  the  HUD  Appropriation  BUI  by 
July  1,  1967.  It  would  be  highly  Inappropriate, 
in  light  of  the  House  action  on  the  bUl,  for 
the  Department  to  commence  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  section  204  on  July  1. 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  Continu- 
ing Approprlatlona  Resolution,  H.J.  Res.  652, 
on  June  26.  1967,  It  was  again  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  the  Floor  managers  of  the 
resolution  that  the  Department  should  not 
proceed  beyond  July  1  to  obligate  funds  to 
Implement  section  204  until  a  conference 
agreement  has  been  reached  upon  the  HUD 
Appropriation  Bill. 


I  trust  that  your  Department  will  be 
guided  by  the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  the 
House  In  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  all 
activities  for  implementation  of  section  204 
will  cease  on  June  30,  1967. 
Sincerely, 

y^nxiAM  C.  Ckamer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   Sechbtart   of  Housinc   and 
Urban  Development, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Wn^LiAM  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  28.  1967.  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of 
1966  by  this  Department  after  July  1, 
1967.  Please  be  advised  that  In  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  House  action  on  May 
17  and  the  House  debate  on  the  continuing 
appropriation  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  652  on 
June  26.  1967,  this  Department  suspended 
on  July  1  Its  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  204  until  the  matter  is 
resolved  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  with  respect  to  those  grant-ln- 
ald  progsams  administered  directly  by  this 
Department,  we  will  continue  to  be  bound 
by  the  terms  of  Section  204  as  well  as  other 
statutory  planning  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 


PUBLICATION  OP  POSTAL  LIFE 

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  3  months,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  and  his  subordinates  have 
been  extremely  active  on  Capitol  Hill 
appljrlng  pressure  for  a  huge  postal  rate 
increase  and  for  substantial  increases  in 
their  budget  expenditures,  supposedly  to 
halt  the  deterioration  of  postal  service. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  and  his  as- 
sociates painted  a  picture  of  their  De- 
partment as  having  inadequate  facilities 
to  cope  with  the  growing  volume  of  mail 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  flooding  the 
antiquated  facilities. 

Yet,  the  "straw  that  broke  the  CEunel's 
back"  may  well  be  the  move  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  flood  the  malls  with 
an  unsolicited  magazine.  Postal  Life, 
which  will  be  mailed  bimonthly  to  the 
Department's  605,000  career  employees. 

The  fact  that  escapes  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
that  Postal  Life  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  Postal  Serv- 
ice News  which  the  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration denotmced,  destroyed,  and  dis- 
continued. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  O'Brien's  Democrat 
predecessor  twice  removed,  J.  Edward 
Day,  in  a  belt-tightening  move,  an- 
noimced  the  discontinuance  of  Postal 
Service  News  in  the  seventh  issue  of  its 
seventh  volume. 

This  U  essentially  an  economy  move — 

Mr.  Day's  announcement  proclaimed — 
one  of  the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  costs  which  contribute  to  the  large 
postal  deficit,  without  Impairing  mall  service. 


Mr.  Day  further  stated  that — 
Official  commiinicatlon  with  the  thousands 
of  poetal  employees  throughout  the  cotintry 
can  be  more  efficiently  handled  through  the 
weekly  Postal  Bulletin  and  other  documents 
Issued  by  the  Department. 

The  other  documents  referred  to  In- 
clude the  Postal  Manual,  the  regional 
letter,  and  regional  manual.  The  Postal 
Bulletin  and  Postal  Manual  are  still  pub- 
lished. The  regional  letter  and  regional 
manual  have  been  combined  in  regional 
instructions. 

In  his  Post  OfiBce  Department  Annual 
Report  of  1961,  Mr.  Day  was  even  more 
emphatic.  Under  the  heading  of  "Frills 
Eliminated,"  he  said: 

Other  economies  included  elimination  of 
an  expensive  motion  picture  film  program 
costing  $150,000  a  year,  and  halting  publica- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  News,  which  dupli- 
cated Information  In  employee  pubUcatlons 
and  met  with  little  acceptance  by  employees. 
This  saved  $160,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  Great 
Society  O'Brien  erasing  the  economies 
achieved  by  New  Frontiersman  Day. 
■What  a  spectacle  of  Democratic  pro- 
cedure. 

I  have  written  to  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget 
Director,  Charles  L.  Schultze,  asking 
pertinent  questions  pertaining  to  the  ap- 
proval for  this  costly  public  relations 
publication  and  include  this  letter  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remai-ks. 

July  11,  1967. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Schtjltze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  Just  announced  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  plans  for  a  magazine  to 
be  called  Postal  Life,  which  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  publish  on  a  bi-monthly  basis 
and  distribute  to  Its  605,000  career  employees. 
The  first  edition  states  that  the  use  of  funds 
for  printing  this  publication  was  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  March  17,  1967. 

May  I  remind  you  that  a  similar  publica- 
tion. Postal  Service  News,  ■was  discontinued 
by  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day,  who 
In  the  1961  Post  Office  Department  Annual 
Report  explained  his  actions  as  follows: 

"Other  economies  Included  elimination  of 
an  expensive  motion  picture  film  program 
costing  $150,000  a  year,  and  halting  publica- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  News,  which 
duplicated  Information  in  employee  publica- 
tions and  met  with  little  acceptance  by  em- 
ployees. This  saved  $160,000  annually." 

In  his  order  concerning  the  Postal  Service 
News,  Mr.  Day  stated: 

"This  Is  essentially  an  economy  move,  one 
of  the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
costs  which  contribute  to  the  large  postal 
deficit,    without    Impairing    mall    service." 

In  lieu  of  the  history  of  this  unsolicited 
Poet  Office  DejMirtment  house  organ  I  would 
appreciate  your  Immediate  response  to  the 
following   relative   questions; 

1.  By  what  authority  was  this  In-house 
publication  financed? 

2.  How  much  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
devoted  to  this  public  relations  publication? 

3.  'Why  is  It  necessary  when  It  was  so  re- 
Botindlngly  denounced  by  the  same  admin- 
istration six  years  ago? 

4.  If  Postal  Service  News  was  a  "frill" 
to  Postmaster  General  Day  at  a  cost  of 
$160,000  annuaUy,  what  Is  the  printing  cost 
of  Postal  Life  under  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien? 

5.  Would  the  budget  request  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  Include  specific  funds  for 
this  publication  or  were  the  funds  obtained 
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from  some   other   departmental   expense  ac- 
count? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  pending 
before  the  Congress  a  demand  from  the  Post- 
master General  for  a  huge  Increase  In  postal 
rates  and  an  urgent  request  for  additional 
expenditures  to  improve  post<il  service.  I 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the  budget 
evaluations  by  which  your  office  approved 
this  extravagant  addition  to  postal  depart- 
ment operating  cotts 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edw.^rd  J    Derwinski, 

ytf-mber  of  Congri'it 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Postmaster 
General  will  use  self-discipline  to  con- 
trol his  apparent  desire  to  publish  a  self- 
serving  departmental  propaganda  pub- 
lication, and  instead  think  of  the  over- 
burden to  the  taxpayer,  the  citizens  suf- 
fering from  deteriorating  postal  service, 
and  his  own  overworked  employees  upon 
whom  he  will  be  inflicting  annually 
3,700,000  pieces  of  unsolicited  material. 


FELONY  ARRESTS  WITHOUT  WAR- 
RANTS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hoiuse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr  Speaker,  Inherent  in 
the  debate  on  H  R.  10783  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  26.  1967.  was  the  question 
of  the  power  of  police  officers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  felony  arrests 
on  probable  cause.  I  have  made  a  brief 
study  of  the  law  on  the  question.  Gen- 
erally speaking : 

The  usual  rule  is  that  a  police  olTicer  may 
arrest  without  a  w.irrant  one  believed  by  the 
officer  upon  reasonable  cause  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  felony. 

This  quotation  from  Carroll  v.  U.S  .  267 
U.S.  132,  156,  sets  out  the  broad  general 
rule  for  arrests.  This  is  so  well  settled  as 
to  require  no  further  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  rule  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  note  the  case  of  Carroll  v. 
Parry,  48  app.  DC.  453.  459,  where  the 
court  said : 

At  common  law.  a  constable  could  arrest 
without  warrant  one  whom  he  had  reason 
to  suspect  had  committed  a  felony,  and  we 
are  aware  of  no  statute  In  modification  of 
that  rule  in  this  Jurisdiction. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  sitting  en  banc  in  the  case 
of  Ford  V.  U.S..  352  F.  2d  927  ( 1965 1 ,  cited 
the  Carroll  case  for  this  circuit  and 
stated  that  reading  the  Carroll  case  In 
conjunction  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia code,  4  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  136,  which  states  in  part:  "The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  of  the  police  force,  shall  possess  in 
every  part  of  the  District  all  of  the 
common  law  powers  of  constables," 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
clear  authority  for  the  police  to  arrest 
in  felony  cases  on  the  basis  of  probable 
cause  and  without  a  warrant.  In  the 
Ford  case,  supra,  the  court  held : 

W«  And  no  case  holding  that  a  warrant- 
less arrest  in  a  public  place  for  a  felony,  sup- 


ported by  probable  cr.t'.se.  o.Tends  the  stand- 
ard of  validity  prescribed  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment  (citing  cuaes  i . 

ALSO  interesting  to  note  Is  the  follow- 
ing section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  23  Code,  section  306.  as  follows: 

(HI  Arrests  without  a  warrant,  and 
searches  of  the  person  and  seizures  pursuant 
thereto,  may  be  made  for  any  violation  of 
any  section  listed  In  subsection  (Bi.  by  po- 
lice officers  as  in  the  case  of  a  felony,  upon 
probable  cause  that  the  person  arrested  Is 
violating  the  section  Involved  at  the  time  of 
arrest     (  Emphasis  supplied  i 

Sub.section  (b»  goes  on  to  li.st  certain 
particular  mi;sdemeanor  crimes.  The  ref- 
erence in  the  above  quoted  section  to  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  a  felony  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  power  of  arrest 
may  be  exercised  on  probable  cau.sc 
alone  and  without  a  warrant  Tliis  sec- 
tion of  the  code  is  a  special  exception 
for  probable  cause  arrests  for  certain 
ml.sdemeanors  and  for  that  reason  was 
required  to  authorize  an  exten.sion  of  the 
common  law  probable  cause  arrest  power 
to  le.ss  than  felony  crimes.  Also  note  4 
District  o."  Columbia  Code,  section  141, 
as  follows: 

The  major  and  superintendent  of  pfillce 
and  the  lieutenants  of  police,  having  Just 
Ciu'c  to  sus[)ect  that  any  felony  h.<»s  been,  or 
Is  being,  or  is  about  to  be,  committed  within 
any  building,  or  on  board  of  any  ship,  boat, 
or  vessel  within  the  said  district,  may  enter 
upon  the  same  at  all  hours  of  day  or  night. 
to  lake  all  necessary  measures  for  the  effec- 
tual prevention  or  detection  of  all  felonies, 
and  may  take  then  and  there  Into  custody  all 
persons  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  such 
felonies,  and  also  may  tiike  charge  of  all 
property  which  he  or  they  shall  have  then 
and  there  Just  cause  to  suspect  has  been 
stolen 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  standard  for 
entry  into  premi.ses  that  are  not  public 
places  by  the  police  for  search  or  arrest 
purposes  is  hi«her  than  that  of  mere 
probable  cause  for  felony  arrests  in  pub- 
lic places.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  neces.sary  authorization  to  the 
police  by  statute  for  such  entnes  ab.sent 
exigent  circumstances  as  required  by 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  section  431, 
the  statutory  authority  makes  a  di-stinc- 
tion  between  private  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  It  does  not  provide  authority 
to  enter,  arrest  and  seize  property  with 
respect  to  dwellings.  It  seems  obvious 
from  the  foregoing  statute  that  If  a 
policeman  can  entor  a  building  of  a  non- 
public nature  to  make  an  arrest  on  prob- 
able cause  for  a  felony,  then  he  certainly 
has  the  "lesser  included  authority"  to 
make  similar  arrests  in  the  lower  stand- 
ard situation  of  public  places. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
specific  and  clear  statutory  authority 
simply  authorizing  probable  cau.se  ar- 
rests without  warrant  in  felony  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  think  from  the 
foregoing  analysis  a  clear  authorization 
for  such  arrests  does  exist. 


MRS    JOHNSON  S  TEXAS  TOUR 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rev1.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  again  dramatized  the  impor- 
tance of  beautification  in  our  land  by 
making  a  grassroots  tour  of  historical 
landmarks  and  restoration  projects  m 
the  ceiitral  Texas  counties  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  was  privileged  and  honored  to  ac- 
company the  First  Lady  on  this  1-day 
visitation  through  the  historically  rich 
villages  and  towns  of  this  area. 

Mrs.  Johnson  made  a  225-mile  trip, 
focusing  the  attention  of  our  people  on 
several  locsl  projects  designed  by  local 
citizens  to  combine  historic  restoration 
and  beautiflcation. 

Traveling  from  Austin,  the  First  Lady 
started  her  tour  in  Lockhart.  a  small 
town  of  about  6,500  in  Caldwell  County, 
which  is  presently  turning  its  tow  n  .square 
into  Its  original  appearance. 

Local  citizens,  including  Mayor  J.  T 
Dickiiis.  County  Judge  Bill  Wil.son,  and 
County  Chairman  Sam  Glossemian. 
raised  more  than  $6,000  last  year  to  light 
the  white  limestone  Victorian-style 
courthouse,  which  has  served  as  a  focal 
point  in  the  community's  efforts  to  keep 
the  original  character  of  its  turn-of-the- 
centuo-  buildings  and  still  be  modern. 
This  lovely  old  courthouse — perhaps  the 
type  in  many  of  your  districts — was.  in 
the  words  of  one  planning  expert,  so 
unly  It  was  beautiful." 

At  midmornlng.  Mrs.  Johnson  trav- 
eled to  the  little  Czech-American  com- 
munity of  Praha — named  after  the  capi- 
tal of  Czechoslovakia  by  early  Te:<as  col- 
onists— to  visit  the  historic  St.  Mar\'s 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  built  in  the 
1890's. 

There,  she  viewed  the  quaint,  beauti- 
ful church  with  its  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Marcus  Anthony  'Valenta.  listened  to  a 
six-piece  Czech  band  and  was  greeted 
by  children  garbed  in  Czech  costumes. 

In  the  nearby  picturesque  cemetery, 
the  First  Lady  and  Father  'Valenta  laid 
a  wreath  on  a  special  plot  set  aside  for 
war  veterans — one  of  the  few  dedicated 
plots  for  veterans  In  private  cemeteries 
throughout  this  land.  Father  "Valenta 
has  the  distinction  of  having  served  as 
an  Army  chaplain  longer  in  a  combat 
zone  than  any  chaplain  in  the  history 
of  our  coimtry. 

Before  leaving  this  tiny  community, 
Mrs.  Johnson  called  St.  Mary's  "a  Jewel 
of  a  church"  and  "one  of  the  roots  of 
strength  of  our  country." 

By  noon,  her  entourage  had  arrived  in 
La  Grange,  where  she  rode  to  Monument 
Hill  State  Park  and  saw  the  tomb  and 
monument,  high  on  the  bluffs  over  the 
Colorado  River,  where  there  are  burled 
the  men  of  Capt.  Nicholas  Dawson's 
54-member  La  Grange  company,  which 
was  mai>sacred  in  the  battle  of  Salado  as 
they  moved  to  fight  a  Mexican  force  that 
captured  San  Antonio  In  1842.  Also  bur- 
ied there  are  members  of  the  Melr  Ex- 
pedition, killed  on  the  orders  of  the  Mex- 
ican President  Santa  Ana  In  the  "Black 
Bean"  drawing  Incident. 

The  First  Lady's  view  there  combined 
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the  brave  past — a  monument  to  men  who 
died  to  preserve  Texas  Independence — 
and  much  current  development,  Includ- 
ing an  amphitheater  now  under  con- 
sti-uctlon,  which  will  be  used  for  outdoor 
dramatic  productions. 

She  also  visited  the  stone  remains  of 
the  long- abandoned  Krelsche  brewery— 
the  first  built  in  our  State  and  the  home 
of  Dawson  band  survivor  N.  W.  Faison, 
which  has  been  restored  by  the  La 
Grange  Garden  Club,  Inc.,  and  Is  main- 
tained as  a  museum.  Later,  she  planted 
a  pine  sapling  on  the  Fayette  County 
courthouse  lawn  at  La  Grange.  She  was 
presented  a  lovely  painting  of  that  square 
by  the  Honorable  Milton  "Von  Mindon 
and  County  Judge  Ike  Petras. 

At  Winedale  Mrs.  Johnson  was  wel- 
comed by  Miss  ima  Hogg,  daughter  of 
a  former,  much-beloved  Texas  Governor 
Jim  Hogg  and  spent  nearly  an  hour  tour- 
ing the  majestic  Stagecoach  Inn  and 
its  complex  of  other  buildings,  which 
have  been  restored  by  Miss  Hogg  and 
donated  to  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  Inn,  a  stopping  place  for  travelers 
130  years  ago,  is  surrounded  by  other  re- 
stored buildings.  Including  Hazel's  Lone 
Oak,  donated  by  Mrs.  Hamel  G.  Ledbet- 
ter,  of  Houston,  a  kitchen  house,  whose 
logs  were  donated  by  Mrs.  Charles  L.  By- 
bee,  of  Houston,  a  "four-square  bam" 
and  a  "theater  barn"  In  which  univer- 
sity students  will  stage  productions. 

Miss  Hogg  and  Mrs.  Bybee,  who  have 
contributed  much  time  and  resources  in 
the  restoration  field,  took  the  Inn  tour 
\^1th  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  at  one  point  the 
three  dropped  coins  into  a  wishing  well 
on  the  Inn  grounds. 

Later,  at  Round  Top— a  proud  little 
town  of  124  years— Mrs.  Johnson  visited 
several  other  buildings  being  restored  by 
Mrs.  Bybee  and  Miss  Hogg.  Mrs.  Bybee  is 
restoring  10  buildings  there. 

The  First  Lady  also  visited  Round 
Top's  101-year-old  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church,  which  has  a  famous  handmade 
cedar  pipe  organ,  one  of  the  few  such 
organs  In  the  world. 

The  tour— a  dramatic  example  of  how 
Texans  are  Interested  In  preserving  fine, 
old  structures  and  maintaining  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  the  countryside — 
ended  at  Round  Top. 

The  First  Lady  repeatedly  told  the 
townfolk  during  the  trip  that  she  was 
proud  of  what  they  and  other  Texans 
were  doing  to  preserve  and  restore  their 
historical  landmarks  and  beautify  their 
towns. 

These  towns  should  certainly  be  com- 
plimented and  recognized  for  their 
interest  and  Initiative. 

Likewise,  our  First  Lady  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  using  the  great  prestige  of 
her  position  to  impress  upon  us  the  sig- 
nificance of  beautiflcation  in  our  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Johnson  is  Indeed  the  great 
First  Lady  of  our  land  arul  of  the  world. 
She  gives  unselfishly  of  her  time  to 
worthy  projects  that  help  build  America. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supplementing  the  resolutions  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation published  elsewhere  in  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record,  by 
unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  following  addi- 
tional awards  and  resolutions: 


Book  Awabd 

Whereas,  1.  T}ie  Book  Award  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  late  Secretary  General,  Wil- 
liam Boy  Vallance,  and  composed  erf  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Belt,  Dr.  Manuel  Canyes  and  Hon. 
Lewis  C  Coffin,  Chairman,  has  unanimously 
recommended  that  Dr.  Carlos  Alberto  Dun- 
shee  de  Abranches,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
be  the  recipient  of  the  Book  Award; 

2.  Dr.  Abranchee  Is  the  author  of  three  re- 
cent works,  namely : 

(a)  Proscrlcao  das  armas  nucleares.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Uvrarla  Preltas  Bastos.  1964,  188  p. 

(b)  Protecao  mternaclonal  doe  direltoe  hu- 
manos.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Uvrarla  Preltas  Bas- 
tos.  1964. 159  p.  ^^„^  ^    ^ 

(c)  Espaco  exterior  e  responsabllidade  in- 
temaclonal.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Llvrarla  Preltas 

Dealing  with  modern  concepts  of  Interna- 
tional relations  such  as  the  banning  ol  nu- 
clear weapons  on  an  International  scale,  uni- 
versal protection  of  human  rights,  and  the 
responslblUty  of  naUons  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  outer  space; 

3  The  contributions  of  Dr.  Abranches  re- 
veal scholarly  research  as  well  as  evidence  of 
practical  knowledge  gained  from  active  par- 
ticipation on  international  committees  in  his 
field  of  Interest; 

4  Dr  Abranches  has  knit  together,  In  a 
very  readable  fashion,  the  background,  the 
progress  and  the  facts,  and  points  out  the 
need  for  controls  and  restrlcttons  but  em- 
phasizes that  they  must  not  hamper  progress, 
or  unduly  Interfere  with  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  individual  nations; 

DECLAKES 

That  Dr.  Carlos  Alberto  Dunshee  de  Abran- 
ches is  hereby  awarded  the  Book  Award  of 
the  Association  at  this  XV  Conference. 


INTER-AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION MOURNS  DEATH  OP  DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEMBERS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


Memorials 
A    William  Roy  Vallance  (United  States). 
Whereas  the  sudden  and  imtimely  death 
of  William  Roy  Vallance  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1967;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Vallance  has  served  faithfully 
and  continuously  as  Secretary  General  since 
this  Association  was  organized  and  chartered 
in  Washington.  D.C.  in  1940  and  has  been 
one  of  its  most  able,  loyal  and  dedicated 
members  throughout  the  years; 

Whereas  Mr.  Vallance  had  been  an  As- 
sistant to  the  Legal  Adviser,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  where  he  served  for  ap- 
proximately forty  years  untu  his  retirement 
in  1957; 

Whereas  Mr.  Vallance's  ability,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  America,  and  his  deep 
and  abiding  Interest  In  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  American  nations  had  been  recog- 
nized by  awarding  him  the  Gold  Medal  of  this 
Association  at  its  XTV  Conference  In  1965  and 
by  naming  him  an  Honorary  Member  of 
various  Latin  American  Bar  Associations,  In- 
cluding those  of  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  Peru  and  Panama;  and 

Whereas  this  Conference  was  given  his 
name  In  recognition  of  his  many  selfless  con- 
tributions to  the  Ideals  and  objectives  ot 
the  inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  and  to 
the  principles  of  International  law; 


Whereas  the  death  of  Mr,  Vallance  has 
been  a  severe  loss  to  this  Association,  to  his 
friends,  his  community,  and  his  country,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  American  countries  which 
he  loved  and  served  so  well; 

BESOLVSS 

To  express  its  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
William  Roy  Vallance,  and  hereby  pays  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  by  standing  for  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  directs  that  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  feimlly, 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  other  ap- 
propriate associations  with  which  he  was 
associated. 

B.  Edmundo  de  Miranda  Jordao  (Brazil). 

Whereas  Dr.  Edmundo  de  Miranda  Jordao 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  died  on  April  11, 
1967,  during  this  Conference;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Jordao,  a  distinguished  Bra- 
zilian jurist,  legal  author  and  lawyer,  and 
former  President  of  the  Institute  dos  Advo- 
gadoe  Brasilelros,  had  long  served  the  Asso- 
ciation having  been  its  President  during  the 
n  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  In  1943,  and 
Honorary  President  of  the  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  Association  desires  to  express 
Its  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  Dr. 
Jordao  in  organizing  the  II  Conference; 

RESOLVES 

To  express  its  deep  sorrow  and  sense  of 
106S  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Edmundo  de  Mi- 
randa Jordao  by  observing  a  moment  of 
silence,  and  directing  that  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Association 
and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  family,  to 
the  Institute  doe  Advogados  Brasilelros,  and 
other  appropriate  organizations  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

C.  Enrique  Sayaguee  Laso  (Uruguay). 

Whereas  Dr.  Enrique  Sayagues  Laso,  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Urugimy,  has  died  since  the 
last  Conference  of  this  Association;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sayagues  Laso  had  long  served 
the  Association  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee  for 
the  vn  Conference  held  In  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  in  1951;  and 

Whereas  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Saya- 
gues Laso  has  been  a  severe  loss  to  his  friends, 
his  country  and  to  this  Association; 

RESOLVES 

To  express  its  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Enrique  Sayagues  Laso  and  directs  that  this 
resolution  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Association,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
his  family,  to  the  Colegio  de  Abogados  del 
Uruguay,  and  other  appropriate  assocatlons 
with  which  he  was  associated. 

D.  William  A.  Hyman  (United  States) . 
Whereas  Mr.  William  A.  Hyman,  of  New 

Tork,  died  on  July  9. 1966,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Hyman,  distinguished  author, 
lecturer,  champion  of  htiman  rights,  and 
lawyer,  had  served  the  Association  as  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  XVI  on  Interplanetary 
Space  Law,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Magna 
Carta  of  Space,  adopted  by  the  Association  at 
Its  XII  Conference  In  Bogota,  Colombia, 
1961; 

RESOLVES 


To  express  Its  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Hyman  and  directs  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his 
family,  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  associations  with 
which  he  was  associated.  ^^ 

E.  Whereas  since  the  close  of  otir  XTV  Con- 
ference until  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent Conference  in  San  Jose,  CXwta  Rica,  the 
Association  has  lost  through  death  the  fol- 
lowing members : 

Pranciaco  Abreu  Castillo,  Ban  Juan,  Puerto 
Blco. 
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c: 
c. 


v: 


Richard  A.  Brown.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Victor  A.  Cappe,  San  Fraccxsco,  CallTornla. 

Oscar  Cox,  WasbLngton.  DC. 

WUllam  A.  Cushman.  Wa&tiington.  D.C. 

Angel  Dlas  Garcia.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Bioo. 

Roberto  P.  Plnke.  Chicago.  Ul. 

Roberto  OoldschmJdt.  Carac;is.  Venezuela. 

Andrew  G.  Haley,  Waehlngtoii.  DC. 

Palmer  Hutcheson.  Houston.  Texas. 

Francisco  Junyent.  Cordoba.  Argentina 

Charle*  E.  L&ne.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

Gentry  Lee.  Bartlesnile.  Okla. 

James  P.  Iffurray.  Jr  .  New  York.  N.T. 

liOUla  Mark  Scher.  Washington.  DC. 

Frank  G.  Stemte.  New  York.  N  Y. 

Whereat  the  passing  of  these  distin- 
guished and  respected  members  U  recognized 
as  a  great  loes  to  the  Ass<x;laUon.  as  well  as 
to  tbe  commiinltles  In  which  they  Uved, 

RESOLVES 

To  express  Its  deep  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  these  valued  members  and  hereby  pays 
tribute  to  their  memory,  atnd  directs  that 
tMs  resolution  be  spread  up>on  the  records  of 
this  Association  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent 
t )  the  families  of  the  deceased  and  to  ap- 
propriate organlzatiuns  witii  wluch  they 
were  associated. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  THE 
ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION— HR.  421 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  uiumimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee urges  the  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  421.  This  Republican  sponsored 
legislation — the  Cramer  bill — would  im- 
pose criminal  penalties  upon  persons 
traveling  in  or  using  the  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce  with  the  Intent  to 
Incite  a  riot. 

Last  year  In  respon.se  to  a  growing 
public  demand  for  as^tstance  la  main- 
taining law  and  order  In  the  streets  and 
urban  centers  of  our  land.  Republican 
antiriot  legislation  was  adopted  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966.  by  a  vote  of  389  to  25  That  leg- 
islation was  permitted  to  die  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Now,  as  a  result  of  continuing  pres- 
sure and  leadership  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers, this  vital  legislation  Is  being 
brought  to  the  House  floor  as  an  Inde- 
pendent measure. 

The  proposed  legislation  represents 
the  legitimate  exerci.se  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal power  under  authority  based  on  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Historically,  certain  types  of  conduct 
have  been  prohibited  by  Federal  statute 
when  the  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce are  used.  For  example,  there  Is  the 
Mann  Act,  the  prohibition  against  the 
interstate  transportation  of  strikebreak- 
ers, the  Federal  kidnaping  statute  and 
the  Antl-Racketeerlng  Act. 

H.R.  421  is  not  Intended  to  and  does 
not  limit  the  right  of  dissent  and  peace- 
ful demonstration.  Legitimate  activities 
by  those  who  travel  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  participate  in  piiblic  gather- 


ings or  other  lawful  demonstrations  are 
not  affected.  However,  those  persons  who 
lise  facilities  Ln  Interstate  commerce,  or 
who  travel  from  one  State  to  another  or 
from  a  foreign  country  to  a  State,  in 
order  to  Incite  or  attempt  to  Incite  riots, 
violence,  looting,  vandalism,  arson, 
bombing,  and  physical  assaults  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution. 

This  bill  would  supplement,  not  super- 
sede, local  law  enforcement.  Certainly 
the  most  effective  means  of  riot  control 
rests  with  the  Sfcte  and  local  police. 
However,  by  assuring  Federal  jurl.'^dic- 
tion  over  "out-of-State"  inciters.  State 
and  local  authorities  will  be  substan- 
tially assisted  in  keeping  tiie  peace  and 
protecting  the  public  safety. 

H.R.  421  would  provide  a  new  and  ef- 
fective law-enforcement  weapon  in  riot 
situations  like  tho.se  that  have  occurred 
In  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Dayton.  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  and  Waterloo.  Many  of  the 
simimertlme  riots  have  been  traced  to 
troublemakers  who  travel  about  this 
Nation  Inciting  riots.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  rid  interstate  commerce  of  these  agi- 
tators  and  riot-mongers.  The  law-abiding 
citizens  In  the  area  where  the  riots  occur 
may  suffer  grievous  personal  injury  and 
untold  property  damage  unless  this  addi- 
tional protection  is  afforded  them. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  uxianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  1  Mr.  Gardner! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
action  which  we  take  In  Congress  today 
is  overshadowed  by  the  Imminent  dan- 
ger In  world  affairs.  The  single  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  this  Nation  today 
is  the  grave  possibility  of  a  world  war 
and  world  destruction. 

As  an  elected  Federal  official,  I  have 
become  lncreasini,'ly  concerned  over  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs.  Dally  I  receive  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  mothers  whose  sons  are 
in  Vietnam,  or  are  about  to  leave  for 
Vietnam.  Nearly  every  visitor  to  my  office 
wants  to  discuss  our  present  situation  In 
Vietnam  My  recent  questionnaire  to  the 
Fourth  District  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived a  return  of  over  30  percent  and 
showed  that  87  percent  of  my  constit- 
uents are  frustrated  and  want  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  quick  and  successful  con- 
clusion. Only  slightly  over  6  percent  want 
us  to  continue  our  present  policy,  and 
only  slightly  over  6  percent  want  us  to 
withdraw  all  US   combat  troops. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
claimed  that  he  is  carr>-ing  out  tiie  com- 
mitments of  three  Presidents  to  Vietnam. 
He  traces  our  military  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  to  President  Eliienhower.  I 
would  like  to  clo.scly  examine  these 
accusations. 

The  involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam,  alter  World  War  II.  began 
with  the  decision  ol  ti\c  Truman  admin- 


istration to  provide  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  in  May  1930. 

A  fragile  peace  was  brought  to  Vietnam 
by  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954,  par- 
titioning Vietnam  into  a  Commimlst 
north  and  non-Communist  south.  Con- 
trary to  most  expectation,  South  Viet- 
nam survived.  Indeed,  with  generous  aid 
from  the  United  States,  it  aclileved  what 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
called  a  near  miracle  between  1954  and 
1960.  Secretary  McNamara  spoke  of  the 
history  of  South  Vietnam  In  this  period 
as  a  success  story. 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  ofQce, 
tliere  was  no  crisis  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  were  problems,  arising  particularly 
from  a  renewal  of  sporadic  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity by  the  Vletcong.  The  dimensions 
of  the  problems  then  compared  with  the 
present  situation  can  be  gaged  from 
these  facts: 

Flr.st.  in  1960.  there  were  5,000  to  6,000 
Vletcong  regulars  in  South  Vietnam;  to- 
day 282.000  enemy  troops  are  there. 

Second,  In  1960,  there  were  fewer  than 
700  American  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam  to  train  South 
Vietnamese;  today  465.000  American 
troops  are  there  to  fight. 

Third.  In  1960.  no  Americans  had  been 
killed  In  combat;  as  of  June  9.  1967.  13,- 
750  have  been  killed  and  69,870  have 
been  wounded  and  182  have  been  taken 
pri.soner. 

Fourth.  In  1960  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam  was 
under  the  control  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government;  today  it  Is  about 
30  percent  or  less. 

Fifth,  In  1960.  the  cost  of  aiding  South 
Vietnam  to  the  United  States  was  $250 
million— 72  percent  of  It  economic  aid; 
as  of  the  spring  of  1967,  It  was  more 
than  $20  billion  on  an  annual  basis,  of 
which  less  than  3  percent  was  economic 
aid. 

Sixth,  in  1960.  2.000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed  or  kidnapped  by  the 
Vletcong;  in  1965.  14,673  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  similar  fate;  and  In  1966  this 
figure  was  not  available. 

Seventh,  in  1960,  the  physical  volume 
of  exports  from  South  Vietnam — a  pood 
barometer  of  economic  activity — had 
dropped  to  46  percent  of  the  1960  level  of 
exports. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  American 
military  persomicl  to  Vietnam  solely  as 
advisers.  During  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. American  airmen  began  to  par- 
ticipate in  combat.  In  1965.  American 
ground  forces  began  to  fight.  This  com- 
mitment of  American  troops  to  combat 
was  the  decision  of  President  Johnson, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration American  forces  have  begun  to 
a.ssume  the  major  part  of  the  burden  of 
flghtlnr  in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  true 
facts  about  the  Johnson  war  in  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  tills  great  country  is  now 
Involved  In  a  major  war  which.  In  real- 
ity, has  never  been  officially  declared  a 
war.  We  are  suffering  from  a  credibility 
gap  by  the  Johnson  administration  that 
has  caused  not  only  confusion  and  a  lack 
of  confidence  liere  in  America,  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  policy  of  this 
administration  has  been  uncertain  and 
subject  to  abrupt  change.  The  objective 
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of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  has  be- 
come clouded.  The  1964  campaign  ora- 
tory of  President  Johnson,  promising 
that  American  boys  would  not  be  sent 
to  do  a  job  that  Asian  boys  should  do, 
the  demands  of  certain  leaders  to  with- 
draw immediately  and  for  our  men  to  re- 
fuse to  serve  their  country,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  non-win  policy  in  our  war 
effort,  has  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that 
it  can  achieve  victory. 

Miscalculation  was  encouraged  by 
President  Johnson's  campaign  oratory 
of  1964.  In  order  to  make  his  opponent 
appear  reckless  and  trigger  happy,  the 
President  In  several  statements  set  lim- 
its to  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  which  were  to  be 
exceeded  after  the  election. 

For  example,  on  August  12,  1964,  the 
President  said : 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 

Again,  on  August  29,  the  President 
declared: 

I  have  h.id  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war,  and  re- 
sult In  our  committing  a  good  many  Amer- 
ican boys  to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to 
help  protect  their  own  land.  And  for  that 
reason,  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war. 

On  September  25.  the  President  said: 
There  are  those  that  say  you  ought  to  go 
north  and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out 
the  supply  lines,  and  they  think  that  would 
escalate  the  war.  We  don't  want  our  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys. 
We  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  a  nation 
with  700  million  people  and  get  tied  down 
In  a  land  war  In  Asia. 

On  September  28.  the  President  said: 
Some  of  our  people — Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Scranton,  and  Mr.  Gold  water — 
have  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  suggested  the 
possible  wisdom  of  going  north  In  Vietnam. 
,  .  .  We  are  not  going  north  and  we  are 
not  going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
try  to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom 
with  their  own  men,  with  our  leadership, 
and  our  officer  direction,  and  such  equip- 
ment as  we  can  furnish  them. 

On  October  21,  the  President  said: 
We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys  9 
or  10.000  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves. 

Tlie  world  cries  out  today  for  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States.  But  our  policy 
Is  to  react  to  crisis  after  crisis  instead  of 
acting  to  prevent  a  crisis.  I  have  searched 
my  conscience  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  found  myself  sharing  the 
frustrations  of  all  Americans  over  the 
policies  our  country  has  been  pursuing. 
Now  we  must  stop  merely  criticizing  the 
present  administration;  we  must  offer 
definite  proposals  for  a  solution  in  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  present  military  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration  are  simply  not 
working.  The  current  policy  has  cost  this 
Nation  the  lives  of  13,750  young  men  and 
69,870  casualties.  The  sad  part  is  that 
under  present  conditions,  there  is  no  end 
in  sight,  and  these  figures  will  continue  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate  with  each  pass- 
ing month.  A  5-year  war  in  Vietnam 
would,  at  present  rate,  involve  the  fright- 
ful cost  of  125.000  American  casualties 


and  imimaginable  billions  of  dollars. 
What  do  our  leaders  say  about  this  pros- 
pect? Secretary  McNamara  has  said  that 
we  can  possibly  expect  the  war  to  last  for 
20  years.  President  Johnson  said,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  that  the  end 
of  the  war  is  not  in  sight  and  that  we 
cannot  expect  an  end  to  the  war  this  year 
or  next  year. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can- 
not be  overstated.  As  a  Meml)er  of  Con- 
gress, I  feel  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  speak 
out  today  in  protest  of  a  continuation  of 
the  methods  that  we  are  using  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to^ay  to  defend 
freedom.  This  position  is  not  one  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity,  if  there  is  to  be 
freedom  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  Com- 
mimism  has  as  its  goal  world  domination, 
and  commimism  is  in  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  basic  foundations  of  free- 
dom-loving people.  Therefore,  as  the 
leading  world  power,  and  as  the  one  who 
offers  the  best  hope  for  freedom  and  a 
stable  democratic  government,  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  The  question  is  no  longer  should 
we  he  in  Vietnam.  We  are  there.  Now  we 
have  but  three  alternatives:  First,  to 
withdraw  our  troops  Immediately  and 
desert  South  Vietnam;  second,  to  con- 
tinue our  present  "no-win"  policy;  or, 
third,  to  make  our  position  clear  and  if 
the  enemy  will  not  accept  peace,  then  to 
take  any  action  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  quick  and  successful  conclusion. 
Speaking  before  this  Illustrious  group, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  our  Pres- 
ident: Now  that  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, is  it  not  our  responsibility  to  back 
our  men  with  a  policy  of  winning? 

Since  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a 
clear-cut  policy  In  Vietnam,  my  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

First,  send  a  communication  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  stating  tliat  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  will  be  at  a  specified  place  on 
a  specified  date  and  time,  and  that  we 
invite  the  corresponding  Vietnamese  offi- 
cial to  meet  and  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

This  must  be  a  positive  arid  specific 
offer,  rather  than  the  vague  present  pol- 
icy of  meeting  any  place,  at  any  time,  and 
with  anyone.  This  course  will  prove  the 
true  intent  of  the  Vietnamese.  The  big 
difference  between  this  proposal  and 
present  course  is  that  a  definite  U.S.  offer 
to  North  Vietnam  will  have  been  made, 
and  then  It  must  be  either  accepted  or 
rejected. 

Second,  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  for  a  2-week  period  prior  to 
the  specified  date  for  the  meeting.  A 
communication  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  must 
state  that  this  2-week  pause  is  to  prove 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  for  this  pause  to  last  for  2  weeks, 
the  North  Vietnamese  must  show  their 
good  intent  by  ceasing  to  send  men  and 
materials  to  the  South.  Adequate  safe- 
guards must  be  implemented  to  insure 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  In  bombing. 

Third,  a  reasonable  time  limit  must  be 
placed  on  the  duration  of  the  negotia- 
tions. As  long  as  North  Vietnam  sincerely 
participates  in  the  negotiations  and  does 
not  use  the  cessation  to  increase  her  posi- 


tion, the  lull  in  bombing  will  continue  in 
effect. 

Fourth,  make  absolutely  clear  to  North 
Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, the  United  Nations,  and  the  entire 
world,  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  fail 
to  accept  this  peace  gesture  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  face  the  full  might  of  the  greatest 
military  nation  in  the  world. 

Fifth,  the  world  should  be  clearly  told 
that  should  the  North  Vietnamese  prove 
that  their  intent  is  aggression  by  Ignor- 
ing this  concrete  peace  offer,  that  they 
win  be  treated  as  an  aggressor  and  the 
following  steps  will  be  taken : 

(a)  All  foreign  aid  to  any  country, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  aiding  the 
enemy.  North  Vietnam,  will  cease. 

(b)  All  foreign  trade  with  any  country 
aiding  North  Vietnam  shall  cease  for  the 
dm-atlon  of  the  war. 

(c)  A  blockade  shall  be  placed  on  the 
Port  of  Haiphong  and  stop  the  ship- 
ment of  materials  to  North  Vietnam.  All 
countries  should  clearly  understand  that 
no  shipment  will  be  permitted  to  reach 
North  Vietnam,  and  any  country  refus- 
ing to  accept  this  policy  can  expect  the 
consequences.  This  action  is  the  same 
as  President  Kennedy  employed  in  Cuba 
in  1962. 

(d)  Close  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and 
completely  halt  the  flow  of  materials  to 
the  Vletcong. 

(e)  Use  all  necessary  sea  and  air  power 
to  blockade  the  enemy  movement. 

(f)  Employ  precision  bombing,  with 
adequate  Ixjmb  loads,  of  Important  in- 
dustrial and  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  including  all  military  airfields 
and  missile  sites. 

(g)  Remove  the  handicap  of  the  privi- 
leged sanctuary,  by  allowing  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  pursue  their  enemies,  thus 
attacking  the  enemy  on  its  territory  and 
on  our  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  re- 
iterate that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  to  continue  for  years 
with  our  present  no-win  policy.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  caUing  on 
the  President  to  take  definite  action  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  quick  and  honorable 
conclusion. 


ON  LOSING  OUR  BIRTHRIGHT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
extremely  thought-provoking  reflections 
on  the  191st  birthday  of  this  Nation 
were  recently  offered  by  Dean  Clarence 
E.  Manion  on  the  "Manion  Forum " 
weekly  broadcast  on  July  2.  Commenting 
on  the  original  purposes  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  contrast  to  our 
present-day  policies  of  collaboration 
with  totalitarianism.  Dean  Manion  ob- 
served : 

Looking  at  the  Declaration  you  will  ob- 
serve first  of  all  that  It  did  not  Invite  the 
British  Government  to  a  "dialogue",  nor  did 
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It  appc*!  to  tbe  leaders  of  world  opinion  "to 
8lt  down  and  reason  together"  with  the 
member*  ot  the  Continental  Congress  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  controversy  It 
described.  On  the  conuary.  In  a  relatively 
short  sequence  of  simple  declarative  sen- 
tences, the  document  told  the  world  a  few 
things  about  liberty,  law  and  government 
that  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  present  population  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  done  well  to  remember. 

In  this  age  of  materialism  and  lack  of 
religious  faith,  it  tiehooves  us  to — as 
Dean  Manlon  says : 

Note,  therefore,  that  first  of  all.  and  fore- 
most, our  Declaratl'in  of  Independence  was 
an  act  of  religious  faith,  and  of  a  faith  so 
firmly  held  by  the  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  that  they  called  it  "self- 
evident  truth." 

How  far  we  have  regressed  from  the 
original  motivations  and  Intentions  of 
our  forefathers  Is  poignantly  brought 
out  by  Dean  Manlon  in  a  depressing 
though  realistic  fashion: 

The  simple  truth  that  made  us  free  In 
1776  Is  now  a  fugitive  God.  the  author  of  our 
liberty.  Is  said  to  be  dead  American  Govern- 
ment, created  as  a  servant,  is  now  the  benev- 
olent master  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

In  order  to  help  bring  us  back  to  the 
basic  values  which  made  this  Nation 
unique,  I  request  that  the  above-men- 
tioned broadcast  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 
Stand  Up  and  be  Cocnted-   1967  Is  the  Ye\r 

To    Add    YofB    John     H.\ncock    to    the 

Declaration  or  1776 

(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manlon) 

How  old  Is  the  country  we  now  know  as 
the  United  Slates  of  America?  It  Is  quite 
true,  of  course,  that  on  July  4.  1776,  a  new 
nation  conceived  in  liberty  was  brought 
forth  upon  this  cortlnent  and  given  a  birth 
certificate  called  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  document  proclaimed — and  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Revolutionary  War  validated  the 
proclamation — that  certain  British  colonies 
on  this  continent  were  then  and  thereafter 
"Free  and  Independent  Stales"  In  their 
first  Constitution,  called  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, these  free  and  Independent  states 
were  designated:  "Tlie  United  Stales  of 
America." 

It  la  generally  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  country  now  known  U3  us  and  to  the 
world  by  that  name  Is  observing  Its  191st 
birthday  this  week.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
false  assumption. 

Our  present  day  United  States  Is  neither 
the  legal  nor  the  logical  development  of 
what  was  so  bravely  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  191  years  ago  What  we  now  call 
the  United  Slates  of  .\merica  Is  traveling 
under  an  assumed  name  The  only  connec- 
tion between  this  Nation  now  and  the  great 
1776  birth  certificate  is  a  pure'.y  sentimental 
attachment  that  serves  merely  to  garnish 
the  public  speeches  of  hypocritical  politi- 
cians. 

Today  a  copy  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  hard  to  find,  and  rarely  read 
when  and  after  It  is  discovered  That.  too.  Is 
unfortunate,  because  every  carefully  con- 
sidered sentence  of  this  docunient  Is  richly 
rewarding. 

Looking  at  the  Declaration  you  will  ob- 
serve first  of  all  that  It  did  not  Invite  tbe 
British  Government  to  a  dialogue.  '  nor  did 
It  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  world  opinion  "to 
sit  down  and  reason  together  '  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  controversy  It  de- 
scribed. On  the  contrary.  In  a  relatively 
short  sequence    of   simple    declarative   sen- 


tences, the  document  told  the  world  a  few 
things  about  liberty,  law  and  government 
that  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  present  population  of  the  United  Slates, 
would  have  done  well  to  remember. 

There  will  never  be  a  more  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  recall  these  Important  dec- 
larations than  now.  So  for  the  refreshment 
of  our  mind  and  spirit,  let  us  ponder  some 
of  them.  The  place  to  begin  Is  the  begin- 
ning: 

'•When  In  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation." 

There.  In  a  single  sentence,  the  world  Is 
put  on  notice  that  It  Is  about  to  be  told  of 
what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  momen- 
tous event  In  modern  history.  But  before 
the  fact,  came  the  theory  upon  which  the 
fact  was  based,  and  will  you  note,  please, 
that  this  "theory"  Is  not  Just  "suggested," 
nor  Is  It  "respectfully  submitted."  merely. 

On  the  contrary.  It  Is  firmly  declared  In 
the  following  words: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  (created)  equal, 
th.it  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  (Ood-glven)  rights, 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destriictnc  of  these 
ends.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  It,  and  to  Institute  new  govern- 
ment, laying  Its  foundation  on  such  princi- 
ples and  organizing  Its  powers  In  such  form. 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness." 

There.  In  two  sentences,  you  have  the  com- 
plete orientation  of  each  person  to  his  God, 
to  his  civil  government  and  to  his  fellow 
man  For  sheer  sweep  of  majestic  profund- 
ity, there  Is  nothing  comparable  to  the  above 
quotation  outside  of  Holy  Writ. 

Its  concise,  dyn.imlc  deposit  of  eternal 
truth  has  sat  at  the  center  of  all  real  learning 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  radiating  light 
In  all  directions  for  the  proper  explanation 
and  development  of  human  civilization. 
Here  with  the  very  first  breath  of  our  new 
national  life,  we  are  told  that  "all  men  are 
created."  There  Is  always  God,  In  other 
words:  Almighty  God,  upon  whose  Provi- 
dential dlspervsation  all  nature  In  general, 
human  nature  in  particular,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  new  Government  of  Uie  United 
States  must  forever  depend. 

Note,  therefore,  that  first  of  all.  and  fore- 
most, our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
an  act  of  religious  faith,  and  of  a  faith  so 
firmly  held  by  the  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  that  they  called  It  "self- 
evident  truth  " 

PERSONAL     INCENXrVTS     PROMOTE     PROGRESS 

Says  the  Declaration :  We  are  "created 
equal" — equal  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator 
that  Is — and  for  that  reason,  and  for  that 
reason  atone  we  are  made  equal  before  the 
law  of  the  land  The  Declaration  frankly 
acknowledged  that  beyond  this  precise  point. 
that  is.  equality  before  God  and  the  Law — 
we  are  each  and  all  unequal  In  every  way,  as 
anyone  may  see  who  looks  right  or  left  at 
crowds  of  p>eopIe  anywhere 

Your  own  personal.  Individuating  trade- 
mark is  the  hngerpriiit  which  distinguishes 
>  you  from  every  person  who  now  lives  or  who 
has  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth  In  all 
of  your  mental  and  physical  attributes.  God 
has  made  you  different  from  everybody  else. 

Why  did  God  go  to  the  trouble  to  do  thU? 


For  the  reason  that  If  the  people  He  created 
had  been  always  able  and  anxious  only  to 
do  the  very  same  thing  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  human  race  would  have  starved 
to  death  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  basic 
predicate  of  all  civilized  progress  and  de- 
velopment is  this  essential  difference  In  and 
between  Individual  people;  differences  In  am- 
bition, aptitude,  energy  and  ability. 

God-given  liberty  Implements  these  dif- 
ferences with  personal  Incentives  and  with 
these  Incentives  to  acquire  properly  that 
each  knows  he  can  keep,  free  people  con- 
stantly  move  the  world  more  prosperously 
and  more  happily  forward. 

It  was  therefore  logical  that  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaimed  that  civil  government  has  one 
overriding  purpose,  namely,  to  protect  each 
person's  God-given  life  and  liberty  while 
he  makes  his  particular  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  by  using  and  developing  his 
personal  Uilents  to  provide  for  his  own. 

Here  is  the  basic  1776  principle  that  paid 
such  lush  dividends  of  happiness  and  prog- 
ress  to  the  American  people  for  150  years. 
In  the  Declaration,  this  principle  bolls  down 
to  o  demand  for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  man. 

The  Signers  of  the  Great  Document  were 
convinced  that  if  the  normal  human  being 
Is  free.  Independent  and  conscious  of  his 
Divine  origin,  with  its  consequent  burden  of 
personal  responsibilities,  he  will  then  use 
his  freedom  to  Increase  and  multiply  ma- 
terial things  which  will  flow  to  him,  and 
through  him,  to  his  society  as  a  matter  of 
cour.se. 

Thus,  In  the  Declaration,  governmental 
protection  for  morally  responsible  personal 
liberty  was  accepted  as  the  best  Insurance 
for  the  common  good.  For  the  frustration  of 
tyrants  and  tyrannies  It  made  civil  govern- 
ment Into  man's  servant  for  the  protection 
of  God's  gifts. 

Years  later,  when  the  great  principle  had 
been  put  firmly  Into  successful  practice, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration, paraphrased  It  this  way: 

"Tliis  Is  the  sum  of  good  government:  A 
wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  re- 
strain men  from  Injuring  one  another,  which 
shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  Improve- 
ment and  (Which)  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  that  It  has  earned." 
(Jefferson's  Writings.  Vol.  III.  Page  320) 

Quite  obviously  Jefferson  had  never  heard 
of  the  withholding  tax  on  salaries  and 
wages. 

Lift  your  eyes  from  the  Declaration  now 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  the  "wise  and 
frugal"  government  that  Jefferson  first  en- 
visioned and  later  administered.  It  Is  now 
f.u-ed  with  a  200  billion  dollar  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  a  25  billion  dollar  deficit 
and  a  new  high  Federal  Government  debt 
limit  of  $365  billion. 

COMPLAINTS    OF     17  78    ARE    HEARD    ANEW 

liOok  also  at  the  "Free  and  Independent 
States"  that  freed  themselves  in  the  Revolu- 
tion from  the  centralized  despotism  of  Great 
Brituin.  How  much  of  this  "freedom  and 
Independence"  remains  to  these  states  today? 
Look  at  the  Declaration  again  and  note  the 
C'lmplalnts  that  these  revolutionary  Amer- 
ican states  made  against  the  British  tyranny 
In  1776   Here  are  some  of  them: 

It  "has  erected  a  mviltltude  of  new  offices 
and  sent  (here)  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

It  "has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  A  Jurl.sdiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving 
(its)  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legis- 
lation." 

Any  resemblance  to  the  United  Nations 
and  or  the  Warren  Supreme  Court  Is,  of 
ourse.  purely  coincidental. 

It  "has  suspended  otir  own  leglslattu'es  and 
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(declared  Itaelf )  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  UB  In  all  cases  whatsoever." 

To  update  this  one  quickly,  take  a  look  at 
the  one-man,  one-vote  decisions  of  the  War- 
ren Court: 

It  "hafi  taken  away  our  charters  (con- 
stitutions) abolishing  our  most  valuable 
laws  .  .  .  excited  domestic  Insurrections 
amongst  us  .  .  .  and  altered  fundamentally 
the  forms  of  our  government." 

There  Is  much  more,  of  course,  and  to  the 
same  effect. 

If  the  "Free  and  Independent  States"  that 
were  established  In  1776,  and  that  have  been 
dissolved  Into  cowardly  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  past  30  years,  could  now  be  reincarnated 
with  their  pristine  revolutionary  courage, 
the  complaints  that  they  once  made  against 
the  British  tyrant  would  have  to  be  extended, 
multiplied  and  reinforced  against  the  cur- 
rent violations  of  their  constitutional  sov- 
ereignty by  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  facts  justifying  a  new  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  'the  once  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  are  all  present  now — but  the 
old  faith  that  changed  them  In  1776  has  now 
gone  Into  hiding.  Facts  without  faith  can 
neither  declare  nor  accomplish  constructive 
revolutions,  and  without  the  firm  and  fear- 
less faith  that  the  great  Declaration  pro- 
claimed at  Its  very  outset,  the  facts  concern- 
ing British  Tyranny,  which  It  subsequently 
specified,  would  never  have  been  "submitted 
to  a  candid  world." 

The  big  disarming  fact  today  Is  our  ap- 
palling bankruptcy  of  belief.  The  Iron  disci- 
pline of  the  Sacred  Decalogue  has  given  way 
to  the  flabby  morality  of  the  molem  "dia- 
logue." Too  many  of  our  strongest  business 
and  political  leaders  have  foundered  them- 
selves on  the  profits,  prestige  and  power  now 
being  pumped  out  of  the  big  trough  la 
Washington. 

The  golden  stream  of  this  tax  propelled 
ledatlve  flows  constantly  through  the 
academic  community,  the  communications 
media  and  the  pragmatic  machinery  of  both 
poliUcal  parties,  paralyzing  the  indignation 
of  the  American  people  and  buying  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  those  who  should  be  leading 
the  resistance. 

The  simple  truth  that  made  us  free  In  1776 
iB  now  a  fugitive.  God,  the  author  of  our 
liberty.  Is  said  to  be  dead.  American  Gov- 
ernment, created  as  a  servant.  Is  now  the 
benevolent  master  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow. 

But  In  your  heart  you  know  this  Is  wrong, 
and  6o  do  I,  and  so  do  the  American  soldiers 
fighting  In  Viet  Nam  against  a  satanlc 
tyranny  ten  thousand  times  more  pervasive 
and  perfidious  than  the  one  described  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  Declaration.  The 
one  we  have  is  your  Indefeasible  heritage. 
Don't  let  them  throw  It  away. 

Get  It.  read  It,  and  sign  It  yourself.  Get 
your  neighbors  to  do  the  same.  Before  It  Is 
too  late,  let  us  make  this  Into  a  great  na- 
tional roll  call  for  faith  and  freedom. 

Let  us  start  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  go  down  through  rank 
and  file.  'Who  dares  to  deny  these  self-evident 
truths  today?  Let  him  stand  up,  be  counted 
and  Identified. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  redeem  the  truth  and 
divide  the  people  on  the  Issue  of  freedom 
or  slavery  for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity. 


THE  AIRPORT  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 
TODAY 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Etoif  H. 
Clausen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hart- 
ranft,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  &  Pilots  Association,  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Airport  Executives  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  23, 1967.  The  subject 
matter  of  this  speech  Is  timely  and  of 
vital  imporance. 

Mr.  Hartranf  t  succintly  states  the  very 
serious  aiiport  crisis  this  Nation  is  fac- 
ing today,  and  provides  a  number  of  ex- 
amples where  communities  are  being  re- 
stricted in  economic  growth  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  aviation  access  to 
that  community. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  con- 
cerned about  economic  growth  in  this 
country.  A  number  of  programs  have 
been  advanced  to  accelerate  economic 
growth.  However,  in  my  judgment,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
importance  of  land,  sea,  and  air  trans- 
port capabilities,  and  the  Congress,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, must  act  immediately  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  a  nationwide 
program  for  airport  construction  is  an 
absolute  essential.  The  economic  growth 
potential  of  America's  towns  and  com- 
munities will  never  be  realized  until  such 
time  as  we  provide  an  adequate  airport 
for  each  municipality. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hartranft's  address  is 
one  of  the  finest  evaluations  and  presen- 
tations of  the  overall  airport  problem 
made  to  date.  Therefore,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  read  its  contents  and  join 
many  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  focus 
attention  on  this  vital  transportation 
improvement  requirement. 

As  president  of  the  Congressional 
Flying  Club,  I  can  report  to  the  House 
that  the  members  of  our  club  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  research  on  the  matter, 
and  find  ourselves  in  agreemnt  with  the 
airport  crisis  problem  as  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Hartranf t.  In  looking  for  ways  and 
means  to  finance  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate airport  system  in  this  country,  I 
believe  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  must  recognize  and  establish  a 
high  priority  for  the  advancement  of  an 
airport  and  aviation  development  pro- 
gram. It  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  that  any  amount  Invested  will 
pay  many  dividends  and  returns  through 
economic  growth  alone.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  a  self- advancing  program, 
because  the  inevitable  economic  growth 
ancnjthe  resultant  taxes  paid  on  this 
growth  will  more  than  offset  the  amount 
of  dollars  required  in  original  expendi- 
tures. Let  us  invest  In  America  for  a 
change. 

One  of  the  financing  possibilities 
which  might  be  recommended  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
a  capital  outlay  revolving  fund  which 
could  be  loaned  to  the  States  to  help 
promote  the  earliest  possible  construc- 
tion. The  States,  In  turn,  could  then 


develop  their  own  method  or  means  of 
repayment. 

The  general  aviation  type  of  airport 
is  desperately  needed  in  communities  of 
this  country.  With  additional  airport  and 
aviation  access,  industries  will  be  in- 
clined to  consider  these  areas  for  indus- 
trial development.  The  industry-airpark- 
complex  concept  is  catching  on  rapidly, 
and  we  must  give  it  every  opportunity  to 
succeed.  All  that  is  really  required  is 
an  adequate  program  of  finance. 

We  have  built  a  great  road  and  high- 
way system  in  this  country,  and  are 
planning  to  expand  it  even  more.  One  of 
the  possibilities  for  consideration  might 
be  to  parallel  the  successful  method  of 
financing  used  to  advance  our  surface 
transportation  programs.  As  a  member 
of  the  Roads  Subcommittee,  I  have  long 
felt  the  need  to  coordinate  airport  con- 
struction with  highway  construction. 
With  increased  land  values  and  the  lim- 
ited right-of-way  potentials,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  me  that  we  do  everything 
possible  to  coordinate  and  balance  our 
various  transportation  systems. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  general  aviation 
type  airport  has  never  been  given  ade- 
quate consideration  by  the  Congress.  The 
dollar  requirement  for  building  an  ade- 
quate general  aviation  airport  system 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $2  to  $3  bUlion. 
And  at  this  time,  I  want  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  major  airport 
crisis  that  exists  in  the  so-called  urban 
communities  of  the  Nation.  Available 
lands  for  general  aviation  airports  and 
the  aviation  easement  requirements 
attendant  thereto  are  disappearing  or  are 
difficult  to  acquire.  Aviation  experts 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  genuinely 
crucial  area  which  needs  Immediate 
action. 

From  time  to  time,  I  will  try  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
various  methods  of  financing  that  some 
of  us  familiar  with  aviation  might  think 
appropriate.  Meanwhile,  I  am  hopeful 
the  Congress  will  direct  their  immediate 
attention  to  this  problem,  and  help  in 
finding  proper  solutions.  As  I  said  before, 
this  requires  our  placing  the  general 
aviation  airport  problem  at  the  top  of 
the  priority  list. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Hartranft's 
speech.  "AOPA  Looks  at  Airports,"  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now  more  than  at  any  other  period  I  can 
recollect,  we  are  facing  monumental  prob- 
lems concerning  airports  to  serve  the  fast 
growing,  but  widely  different,  aviation  re- 
quirements of  both  general  and  airline  avia- 
tion. 

I  shall  develop  with  you  the  proposition 
that  the  real  "airport  crisis"  Is  substantiaUy 
man  made;  that  we  are  far  "off  course"  In 
our  basic  comprehension  and,  therefore.  In 
overall  airport  planning;  that  the  financial 
sources  available  for  airport  development 
have  been  abused  to  a  point  approaching  na- 
tional disgrace  and,  finally.  I  would  propose 
a  remedial  program  for  orderly  return  to  the 
original  planning  and  Intent  of  the  Congress 
In  1958  (and  earlier)  to  create  a  national 
plan  for  the  development  of  public  airports 
In  the  United  States. 

Will  you  listen  to  me  with  an  open  ear 
and  think  along  with  me  with  an  open 
mind?  If,  at  the  end,  I  have  either  won  your 
confidence  or  even  stirred  your  ire,  it  will 
have  been  a  worthwhile  exercise.  In  my  opln- 
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Ion;  »t  the  very  least,  an  escape  from  bore- 
dom! ^     , 

ThU  AAAE  conventlKn  la  ompoced  or  ex- 
pert* who  know  well  Ihe  dramatic  generai 
aviation  growth  factor  during  the  past  two 
or  thre*  year*  and  the  predictions  of  the 
future,  to  that  one  need  not  dwell  upon 
these  prelUnlnarles  Suffice  to  say  chat  gen- 
eral aviation  is  nuw  a  vast  i\  bllUon  dollar 
Industrial  complex,  consisting  of  1',  billion 
In  nxanufacturlng  and  sales  and  the  balance 
In  operations  and  service 

To  understand  the  impact  of  3i«  billion, 
consider  that  the  ratio  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
a  million  dollars  is  the  same  a«  a  $10  bill  to 
a  penny!  The  tripod  upon  which  general  avia- 
tion reaU  includes  three  legs:  aircraft,  air- 
men and  airports,  a  mini-look  at  these  three 
shows :  „     , 

Aircraft:  The  acUve  genera!  aviation  fteet 
Is  now  slightly  over  100  000  It  is  PAA-pre- 
dlcted  to  be  160  000;  i  AOPA-predlcted  at 
185,000)  In  1975  Present  production  of  16  - 
000  general  aviation  aircraft  per  year  is 
34  4  "i  over  1965 

PilotB  At  the  bottom,  there  have  been  20 
increases  in  student  starts  lor  several  years. 
and  at  the  top.  huge  increases  m  instrument- 
rated  pilots — general  aviation  now  consti- 
tutes 13  million  hours,  or  over  30'%.  of  the 
IFB  load.  The  prediction  Is  that  we  may 
constitute   70  ■„    of    the    total    by    1980. 

iiirports:  There  are  18  000  incorporated 
communities  served  by  a  total  of  9.666  air- 
ports: 5.096  privately  owned  i  frequently  with 
uncertain  futures  because  of  real  estate  valu- 
ation problems!  3  570  owned  by  cities  or 
other  government  bodies  276'i  of  airports 
are  paved;  72  4  unpaved,  29  2"  are  lighted: 
70.8'^  are  not  Airlines  regularly  use  about 
600  airports,  about  300  of  which  have  tower.' 
The  Irreducible  facts  are  that  commercial 
airlines  are  today  serving  fewer  communi- 
ties than  they  were  five  years  .igo  and  96  '  of 
all  airline  passengers  boarded  at  fewer  than 
100  airports  while  22  :  of  all  airline  ni«.ita 
were  between  only  ten  cities  Consider,  also, 
that  general  aviation  last  year  flew  16  7  mil- 
lion hours  "in  the  system  '  while  air  carriers 
flew  about  4  million  hours 

Are  these  facts  important  to  airport  pl.^n- 
ning?  I  say  they  are  vital  Does  this  over- 
whelming evidence  Justify  todays  airport 
funding   priorities''    I   say    no! 

Does  the  growth  trending  of  general  avia- 
tion verify  the  original  thinking  of  Congress 
in  setting  up  a  balanced  national  airport 
plan?  Why  certainly ! 

Recall  please,  the  wording  In  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  which  says  that  (sec.  3)  "To 
provide  a  system  of  public  airports  •  •  •  not 
limited  to  any  classes  or  categories  of  pvibllc 
airports"  and  that  the  Administrator  shall 
In  establishing  a  nationwide  system  of  air- 
ports, "take  Into  account  the  needs  of  both 
air   commerce   and    private    flying." 

How  did  we  get  into  this  distortion  of 
Congress'  interest^  How  did  the  program 
swing  so  far  from  the  original  intent? 

I  think  It  is  a  combination  of  reasons; 
some  Innocent  and  unfortunate  and  some 
perhaps  diabolically  schemed  by  selfish  in- 
terest commercial  groups  through  their  well- 
financed  and  politically  potent  lobby  activi- 
ties reaching  high  into  the  machinery  of 
Government — certainly  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  dedicated  personnel  who  have  looked  at 
the  situation  with  clear  eyes  and  good  plan- 
ning acumen.  But  those  recommendations 
have  often  not  been  permitted  to  even  reach 
the  decision-making  executives. 

It  seems,  as  with  so  many  other  "aid  '  pro- 
grams, that  It  takes  a  tremendous  -stink  ' 
to  finally  bring  about  reform  and  those 
dedicated  to  real  values,  in  policy  and  per- 
formance, pray  in  such  circumstances,  that 
the  ventilation  and  correction  will  come 
early  enough  to  forestall  complete  collapse 
and  loss  of  congn"esslonal  confidence,  and 
that  restoration  wUl  be  possible. 
In  my  opinion,  here  we  walk  so  close  to 


the  br.nk  of  6u,?h  a  debacle  that  there  Is 
more  than  a  slight  aroma  Tlie  wise  will  take 
heed  and  take  action. 

A  simple  but  devastating  Ignorance  and 
lack  of  education  concerning  the  real  role 
of  an  airport  to  Its  conimunlty  e.xlsta  While 
we  look  aghast  at  the  Government  planners 
and  others  who  take  the  view  that  an  airport 
must  be  self-paying  and  paid  for  by  the 
people  who  touch  their  wheels  on  tlie  airport, 
we  must  remember  that  we  share  In  this 
deficiency,  the  deficiency  of  airport  educa- 
tion and.  as  a  result  of  this,  we  are  now  all 
hard  pressed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

There  remains  a  need  for  setting  up  a  clear- 
ing house  to  marshal  facts  concerning  the 
economic  Impact  upon  a  convmunlty  of  the 
average  airport  Installation  We  all  know  of 
individual  cases  of  this  kind  and  at  random, 
I  win  cite  one  or  two  which  would  be  pace- 
setters, as  follows: 

A  head  count  sur.ey  by  airport  authori- 
ties at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Florida)  Inter- 
national .Mrport  m  1964  Indicated  that  572.- 
464  pilots  and  passengers  .urr.ed  during  that 
period  in  general  aviation  aircraft,  airlines 
brought  183  367  Of  this  total,  nearly  150.000 
arrived  at  Fort  Lauderdale  airport  from  areas 
outside  of  the  USA,  The  average  cash  ex- 
penditure per  person,  each  day  In  Fort  Liiu- 
derdale.  amounted  to  14  U  S  dollars  and  re- 
sulted m  an  annual  Income  to  the  municl- 
p.ihty  of  $9,500,000  Some  persons,  of  course. 
stayed  in  Fort  Lauderdale  for  more  than  one 
day.  while  others  departed  after  short  dura- 
tion fueling  stops  or  the  use  of  airport  res- 
taurant facilities. 

The  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  (Minnesota) 
Metropolitan  Airports  ComnUsslon.  in  a  re- 
cent survey  to  determine  the  impact  of  gen- 
eral aviation  on  the  economy,  found  that 
these  operations  bring  an  annual  business 
volume  of  »233,0O0.0OO  a  year  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  acquire  By  1975.  the  In- 
put will  be  $.386  000.000  per  year.  100  com- 
panies in  the  area  now  have  professlon.^lly 
flown  company  owned  aircraft.  Of  the  1.200 
persons  .luwn  Into  visit  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Co  each  year,  95 'T,  sUte 
they  had  never  previously  been  In  the  Twin 
Ci'y  area  In  a  subsequent  evaluation  of  the 
slx-airport  survey.  It  was  determined  that 
each  $1,000  of  public  monies  invested  in  gen- 
eral aviation  produced  In  excess  of  2  million 
dollars  per  year  gross  busine'is. 

Ulip.  New  York— since  1959  nine  firms  em- 
ploying more  than  3  500  persons  have  located 
adjacent  to  the  cltys  airport;  an  additional 
1  2iX)  persons  are  employed  by  Industry  di- 
rectly upon  the  airport.  All  of  this  converted 
to  community  benefits  equals  19  million  dol- 
lars personal  Income  and  12  million  dollars 
retail  sales— and  $135,000  Increased  commu- 
nity tax  income. 

(.\nd  the  government  "user  charge"  boys 
want  only  those  touching  wheels  on  airports 
to  pay  the  total  bUlM) 

Rough  River  State  Park.  Kentucky— Park 
airport  built  in  1962  (a  2  500 -foot  single 
strip)  brought  $193,000,000  out  of  SUte  tour- 
ist business  to  Swte  of  Kentucky. 

Are  general  aviation  airports  Important  to 
the  economy  of  the  communities.'  Of  course 
they  are.  but  have  we  marshaled  the  facts? 
In  1964,  51  airport  Industrial  parks  housed 
334  separate  Industrial  plants.  The  figures 
have  increased  .ippreclably  since  then 

The  Missouri  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Development  determined  that 
84'j';  of  the  500  largest  corporations  of 
America  required  an  airport  within  20  miles 
of  their  plant  locaUon;  39'2'r  said  "adjacent 
or  near  " 

.\lva.  Oklahoma— An  airstrip  Installed  be- 
came the  foundation  for  several  businesses 
and  the  Itu-gest  payroll  In  the  county. 

South  Plainfleld.  New  Jersey— In  a  survey 
regarding  retention  and  or  improvement  of 
Hadley  Field.  30 ■;  of  companies  1  employing 
86  ,  of  all  industrial  workers  In  the  county) 
planned  to  move  if  the  airport  was  not  re- 


tained, 62  6':  commented  on  the  advantage 
of  a  giXKl  facility  as  far  as  customeri  and 
tupphers  were  concerned  (24"  of  whom 
owned  aircraft  and  another  15  ;  indicated 
plane  purchase  planning) . 

Oneonta,  New  York— In  a  three  year  period, 
Oneonta  lost  two  firms  wanting  to  locate 
Tlie  first  employed  200  persons  The  com- 
pany had  a  p<,>llcy  of  flying  customers  to  the 
plant  site  for  Inspection  tours  The  other 
nationally  known  firm  cancelled  plant  con- 
struction plans  when  no  airport  was  avail- 
able. 

Oviensboro.  Kentucky— An  electrlc.il  plant 
moved  from  Owensboro  to  a  city  In  Indiana 
becau.se  of  lack  of  airport  facilities,  after 
establishment  of  an  alri>ort  at  Owensboro 
the  company  returned 

Wiscasset.  Maine — The  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion established  a  plant  In  Wiscasset.  Maine 
on  the  assurance  that  an  alrf>ort  would  be 
built. 

And  so  It  goes,  large  city  and  small  Have 
you.  as  an  airport  manager  made  a  study  In 
depth  U>  really  know  the  dollar  economic 
value  t<i  your  entire  cormnunlty  of  your  air- 
port? And  If  so,  c«nt  you  actively  endorse  the 
claim  that  the  user  charge  concept  now  be- 
ing advanced  in  Washington  Is  utter  non- 
sense? Can  you  not  whole-heartedly  endorse 
a  return  to  the  proposition  of  airport  aid 
b.-uied  exclusively  on  a  national  airport  plan' 
Can  you  not  see  that  the  present  chaos  comes 
from  trying  to  blueprint  facihtirs  without 
knowing  the  system?  We  must  first  blueprint 
the  system,  as  Indeed  was  Intended  before 
the  raiding  parties  bastardized  the  plan  and 
Its  benefits. 

Perhaps  you  argue  that  this  really  hasn't 
happend.  Well,  look  at  the  record.  Pacts  don  t 
He  The  first  NAP.  In  1947  listed  4.431  air- 
ports; 2.550  of  which  were  proposed  new  ones 
The  fact  Is  that  development  of  air  carrier 
airports  Is  given  preference  to  general  avia- 
tion airports.  Airports  serving  "air  com- 
merce" are  interpreted"  by  the  PAA  admln- 
Ifltr.itor  to  mestn  airports  serving  air  carriers. 
Pact:  In  the  20  years  of  the  Federal  air- 
port aid  program.  6.199  "projects"  went  into 
only  2.006  airports  for  a  total  grant  expendi- 
ture of  890  1  nUllion  dollars. 

Fact:  Out  of  those  2,006  airports  716  or 
35  7';,  took  744  million  dollars  or  86.3";-  ot 
the  money,  an  average  of  $1,039,000  per  air- 
port to  serve  air  carriers  primarily  and  gen- 
eral aviation  secondarily. 

Fact;  Even  worse,  607  million  dollars  or 
70  4%  of  that  money  went  into  only  240 
trunk  airline  airports  or  an  average  of  $2- 
530,000  per  airport.  That  money  was  spent 
to  meet  airline  needs— not  general  aviation 
ones. 

Fact:  General  aviation  got  the  short  end. 
118  million  dollars,  or  13.7 "r.  of  the  money 
was  distributed  among  the  1,290,  or  64.3  >.  of 
the  alrporW  that  got  into  the  program  at  all. 
This  averages  out  to  $91,473  per  airport. 

In  short,  the  PAA  has  spent  90 '~o  of  the 
money  originally  envisioned  and  given  aid 
to  only  45";>  ot  the  airports  originally  sched- 
uled. It  has  given  a  lot  of  projects,  costing 
a  lot  of  money,  to  a  few  airports  and  neg- 
lected the  development  of  a  "national  sys- 
tem of  airports."  which  requires  something 
more  than  a  few  big  terminal  airports  at 
major  metropolitan  hubs. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  only 
the  departure  from  orderly  fund  dispersal 
according  to  a  well  balanced  plan.  Now  we 
appoach  the  real  clinker.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  all  be  realists  on 
airport  requirements.  This  comes  out  in 
"spiides  plus"  If  we  assume  that  any  part 
of  the  current  thinking  about  user  charges 
would  actually  find  lu  way  into  legality.  For 
instance,  why  should  general  aviation,  whlcn 
may  have  70 'i  of  the  traffic  Into  a  given  air- 
port be  required  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  extending  runways  which  accommodate 
three  or  four  flights  a  day  of  an  air  carrier 
which  insists  on  using  DC-9  equipment? 
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The  Air  Transport  Association  spokesmen 
have  already  stated  that  they  Intend  that 
no  part  of  airline  user  charges,  which  they 
pass  on  to  their  customers  anyhow,  shall  be 
paid  to  any  airport  which  they  do  not  tise. 
This.  I  think.  Is  clear  on  the  face  of  it.  I 
would  prefer  to  think  the  position  taken  by 
a  number  of  the  carriers  In  the  New  York 
area  to  the  Issue  of  Joint  solutions  Is  more 
commendable.  That  position,  the  poeltlon 
of  the  metropollt.in  airline  committee,  is  that 
air  carriers  are  not  going  to  solve  any  of 
their  hub  airport  problems  until  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  general  aviation  IPR 
acceptance  rates  and  VFR  traffic  into  those 
same  areas. 

On  general  aviation's  part  must  be  the 
reality  that  we  have  a  need  for  a  great  many 
airports  In  places  not  now  being  served  and 
we  have  a  need  for  Improvemenf:  of  other 
sites  which  will  bring  them  up  to  an  all- 
weather  capacity.  For  some  years  I  have  ad- 
vocated that  we  settle  down  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  "mlnlmax  airport."  In  'ither  words, 
that  we  determine  what  the  minimum  re- 
quirement Is  that  we  really  need  and  the 
maximum  that  we  feel  should  come  from 
public  fund  support.  This  would  probably 
mean,  for  Instance,  an  airport  site  with  one 
runway,  not  to  exceed  3,500  feet  with  1,000 
foot  over-runs  (corrected  to  altitude),  a 
field  that  has  lighting,  an  appropriate  taxi- 
way  and  parking  apron.  To  this  add  only  one 
other  feature,  a  feature  necessary  for  an 
all-weather  operation:  A  navigational  aid 
and  or  landing  aid.  I  use  "and 'or"  because 
certainly  the  proper  location  of  omni  sta- 
tions In  our  en  route  structure  can  often 
be  sited  in  such  manner  as  to  also  serve 
as  a  primary  landing  aid  for  the  airxKirt. 
ILS  probably  comes  later  when  there  is  a 
traffic  Justification,  or  in  some  few  circum- 
stances where  terrain  or  other  considera- 
tions can  properly  support  such  a  feature. 
This  is  the  full  extent  to  which  I  believe 
Federal  funds  should  be  granted,  the  rest  is 
up  to  the  community.  The  convenience  of 
the  passengers,  the  fueling  operation,  the 
terminal,  the  parking  facilities  for  cars  and 
all  of  those  other  operations  which  have 
potential  Income  producing  characteristics 
should  be  the  total  obligation  of  the  com- 
mtmity. 

We  must  question  expenditures  which  are 
tmnecessary  or  wasteful.  We  must  question 
the  need  for  extending  runways  for  types 
of  aircraft  at  low  traffic  points  which  may 
place  undue  financial  burdens  upon  the  pool 
of  moneys  available  for  airport  improvement. 
Someone  must  ask  the  question  whether  the 
community  service,  even  at  the  airline  level, 
will  not  be  better  served  by  the  use  of  smaller 
equipment  on  more  frequent  schedules  which 
have  a  need  for  less  concrete. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  continue  to 
put  fortunes  in  concrete  and  place  the  com- 
munity In  the  position  of  having  to  go  fur- 
ther and  further  into  debt  without  any  eco- 
nomic merit  In  the  expenditures.  Things  are 
not  in  balance;  we  are  too  frequently  not 
getting  the  most  for  the  dollar  spent.  If  we 
have  limited  dollars,  let's  put  them  where 
they  w-lU  do  the  most  good.  Gross  waste  is 
evi;  In  any  climate  but  doubly  damned  in  a 
tight  money  market. 

I  opine  that  the  airline  interests  and 
political  expediency  have  played  too  predom- 
inant a  role  In  the  expenditures  of  available 
funds.  There  is  no  logical  sense  to  the  pat- 
tern of  spending. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  generally 
and  then  specifically.  We  have  Just  deter- 
mined that  In  recent  years  roughly  80  percent 
of  the  FAAP  fund  expenditures  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  airline  requests.  I  say  airline 
requests  because  it  is  abundanly  clear  that 
local  authorities,  including  airport  man- 
agers, have  rarely  been  parties  to  the  deci- 
sions and  even  less  often  the  affected  tax- 
payer. 

Let's  get  real  specific.  Let  me  illustrate. 
At  Cape  Girardeau,  Missotiri,  a  runway  ex- 


pansion was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  2^^ 
million  dollars,  of  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  FAAP  funds,  provided 
$1,242,059  last  year.  Prior  to  this  time.  Cape 
Girardeau  had  airline  service.  This  runway 
expansion  was  made  presumably  to  accom- 
modate "jet  service"  contemplated  by  Ozark 
Airlines. 

The  total  pttfsengers  carried  out  of  Cape 
Girardeau  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  1966  was  5,447  passengers.  The  ridicu- 
lousness of  this  situation  Is  apparent  by  the 
application  of  simple  arithmetic.  If  the  cost 
of  this  runway  extension  were  amortized 
over  ten  years  it  would  amount  to  $250,000 
per  year  wliich  divided  by  5,000  passengers 
would  come  to  $50  per  passenger  enplaned. 
Mind  you,  this  just  covers  capital  expendi- 
tures. If  one  considers  that  operational  ex- 
penses— that  expense  covering  maintenance, 
salaries,  airport  manager,  etc. — at  10%  of 
the  capital  expenditure  It  would  be  another 
layer  on  top  of  the  $50  per  passenger.  The 
pwint  is  that  the  average  value  of  airline 
tickets  sold  out  of  Cape  Girardeau  ran  be- 
tween $12  and  $14.  The  point  is,  also,  that 
there  was  no  general  aviation  requirement 
for  this  bizarre  expenditure. 

I  want  to  belabor  this  example  even 
further.  The  Federal  money  spent  in  Just 
lengthening  ttds  runway  for  supposed  "jet 
service"  for  Ozark  costs  more  than  the  total 
building  costs  for  the  whole  airport  at 
Grand  Canyon,  Arizona.  To  put  It  another 
way,  this  Federal  expenditure  would  have 
built  about  eight  or  ten  complete  airports 
for  general  aviation,  consisting  of  a  3,300- 
foot  long,  75-foot  wide  runway.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  land,  clear  zone — the  whole  ball 
of  wax.  Such  airports  would  accommodate 
all  types  general  aviation  through  the  light 
twins.  In  other  words,  it  would  accommodate 
98  '7c  of  all  operating  aircraft. 

And  that  isn't  the  end.  I  am  Informed  cur- 
rently, there  is  no  "Jet  service"  scheduled  or 
contemplated  for  Cape  Girardeau.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  whole  zany  matter  probably 
came  about  as  a  result  of  Ozark's  endeavoring 
to  compete  with  Delta  Airlines  in  service 
between  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  which  would 
be  ajjproved  only  with  an  intermediate  stop — 
that  was  where  Cape  Girardeau  came  in. 
In  short,  I  opine  that  taxpayers  and  the  city 
fathers  at  Cape  Girardeau  were  brainwashed 
and  bamboozled.  Why  the  FAA,  after  long 
delay,  finally  approved  this  is  a  good  question 
which  I  can  conceive  being  answered  only  in 
the  language  of  political  rationale.  It  cer- 
tainly couldn't  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit, 
•the  intent  and  purjiose  of  the  Congress  In 
setting  up  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  pro- 
gram. 

Sadly,  there  are  probably  at  least  50  other 
examples  of  this  kind  which  could  be  cited. 

I  say  again  that  the  FAA  airport  program 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  gone  berserk. 
There  is  no  sense  to  the  pattern.  Scandal  is 
probably  too  strong  a  word  to  use,  but  dis- 
graceful is  too  weak.  One  thing  is  for  cer- 
tain: it's  going  to  be  a  big  blaze  when  the 
fat  hits  the  fire. 

Would  you  hear  another  example?  Let's 
consider  Crossville,  Tennessee.  The  citizens 
of  this  area  had  airline  service  at  nearby 
Rockwood,  Tennessee.  The  clarion  call  again 
came  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  runways 
for  Southern  Airways  turbo  prop  service. 
CAB  granted  Southern  Airways  a  temporary 
certificate  for  three  years,  cost  to  the  city — 
$457,000;  this  in  the  face  of  a  traffic  volume 
which  showed  somettilng  in  the  order  of 
five  passengers  a  day  according  to  the  June 
1966  (last  publUhed  figures).  Would  any- 
one care  to  Justify  this  one? 

DC-3  service  from  4,000-foot  runways, 
wliich  has  been  the  backbone  of  local  service 
carriers,  is  now  giving  way  to  the  passion  for 
"Jet  service"  via  Convalr  turbo  prop,  Priend- 
stilp  F-27's  and  like  class  aircraft  requiring 
5,500  to  6,000  foot  runways,  well  and  good 
perhaps  until  one  coiuiiders  the  distance 
being  served  along  routes  such  as  these  are 


usually  under  100  mile  segments;  also,  com- 
munities on  these  routes  board  very  few  pas- 
sengers, something  in  the  order  of  1,  2  or 
3  at  each  point,  obviously  these  communities 
can  be  best  served  ■with  smaller  "air  taxi" 
type  equipment  on  more  frequent  schedules. 
It  takes  no  Houdlni  to  figure  that  increase 
in  aircraft  seat  capacity  to  the  order  of  100 
seats  along  such  sparsely  utilized  routes  will 
ultimately  lead  to  fewer  schedules  a  day 
which  has  been  the  undeniable  pattern 
emerging  from  this  false  quest  for  "Jet  serv- 
ice" on  route  structures  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly ever  "prove  out"  economically.  Indeed, 
this  has  been  the  great  strength  of  the  grow- 
ing air  taxi  operations  which  utilize  equip- 
ments In  the  150-200  mile  range  and  gives 
better  frequency  of  service. 

Columbia,  Missouri,  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample, in  a  nutshell,  it  is  another  situation 
of  extending  runways  for  DC-9  type  aircraft 
on  short  haul  runs.  In  this  instance  it  figures 
out  to  an  increase  of  $21.25  per  ticket  for 
the  next  ten  years,  when  the  average  basic 
price  of  a  ticket  for  enplane  passenger  is 
$14.20.  Again,  this  is  only  considering  amorti- 
zation of  capital  expenditures,  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  all  on  top  of  that.  Is  this 
not  sheer  madness? 

It  would  be  more  economical  to  fly  every 
passenger  for  free  for  the  next  ten  years  by 
air  taxi,  using  smaller  DC-3  replacement 
equipment,  such  as  the  modern  250  m.p.h. 
17-place  Beech  Airliner  which  has  a  break- 
even load  factor  of  between  2  and  3  seats; 
3  seats  are  on  the  profit  side.  The  twin  Otter 
pnd  new  Piper  18-place  plane  are  other 
possibilities. 

Similar  stories  could  be  told  about  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  or  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
or  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  where  two  million 
dollars  is  scheduled  to  lengthen  runways  for 
north  central  DC-9  service,  whose  route 
structure  includes  stops  spaced  at  under  one 
hundred  miles  apart. 

This  kind  of  hanky-panky  with  airport 
funds  Is  why  we  have  an  airport  crisis.  It 
is  a  wild  blue  yonder  brand  of  thinking. 

Too  often  the  building  of  an  airport  as- 
sumes airline  service  which  never  material- 
izes. Vast  sums  are  spent  to  airline  specifi- 
cations involving  funds  which  should  go  for 
general  purjKee  airports.  370  of  the  580  alr- 
llne-served  cities  ere  served  exclusively  by 
13  local  service  carriers,  since  World  War  II 
trunks  have  been  replaced  by  locals  at  115 
airports. 

From  1950  to  1962.  189  cities  lost  sched- 
uled airline  service.  This  now  hojjefully  will 
be  picked  up  by  air  taxi.  About  60-plus  cities 
receive  scheduled  service  exclusively  by  air 
taxi  operators. 

And  what  is  the  Government  assistance 
on  this?  A  heavy  hand  by  PAA  and  CAB 
on  regulations.  And  what  else  has  happened? 
The  Government  has  exempted  the  fuel  tax 
on  airline  jet  fuel  and  proposes  to  double 
the  tax  on  general  aviation  fuel.  How  can 
we  equate  this  inept,  uneconomical  and 
highly  discriminatory  trend? 

I  would  like  to  see  some  good  research 
into  this  picture.  It  would  provide  an  end- 
less hey-day  for  serious-minded  researchers 
from  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal  or  equivalent 
business  oriented  researchers. 

If  the  economics  of  our  airport  planning 
won't  stand  up  In  the  money  market  some- 
thing is  virrong.  Let's  arbitrarily  say  that  25 
airports  have  a  lack  of  financing  capacity. 
Should  we  penalize  our  ability  to  develop  the 
whole  airport  system  for  these  25  airports? 
I  say  no,  many  communities  need  this  FAAP 
fund  assistance.  It  Is  wrong  to  allow  a  few 
airjKirts  to  generate  policy  and,  I  might  add 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Government  loan 
program  will  solve  inherently  bad  economic 
thinking. 

We  must  remember  that  one-half  of  all  air- 
line passengers  originate  at  10  airports  and 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  airports  have 
problems,  but  many  of  the  other  3,000  public- 
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owned  alrporU  have  problems  which  should 
not  be  Ignored  or  short  changed 

Appleton,  Wisconsin  is  un  example  of  more 
enlightened  thinking.  Air  Wisconsin— an  air 
i<ixl  operation — which  series  a  stop  given  up 
by  a  "nxaln-Une"  carrier,  within  the  first  six 
months  was  handling  more  passengers  than 
North  Central  ever  carried  m  their  total 
history. 

Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc  served  uy  Com- 
muter Airlines,  are  guen  a  better  frequency 
of  service,  the  communities,  including  the 
taxpayers,  are  delighted  with  the  service  of 
De  HavlUand  Doves. 

This  kind  of  operation  would  probably  be 
preferable  In  the  cape  and  Island  area  of 
New  England  where  the  prospect  of  North- 
east DC-8  service  serving  such  points  as 
Hyannls,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
(all  three  stofui  totaling  35  miles')  is  present- 
ing tremendoiLB  community  and  taxpayer 
problems  and  promises  to  make  further  un- 
warranted raids  upon  FAAP  funds. 

These  points  would  be  better  served  by 
more  frequent  service  m  less  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Indeed,  Executive  Airlines,  Cape  and  Island 
and  other  "third  level"  operations  have  flUed 
every  gap  vacated  by  Northeast  Airlines' 
shrunken  schedules-  now  made  more  im- 
practical by  proposed  introduction  of  DC-9 
equipment. 

I  believe  the  CAB  thuiKing  Is  faulty  and 
that  the  FAA  planning  Is  likewise  obscure 
In  all  of  the  many  cases  of  this  kind.  This  is 
supported  ultimately  by  airlines,  and  again 
I  say  that  this  Is  what  is  bringing  about  the 
real  airport  crisis.  Airports  are  not  being 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  total  system. 
Airlines  have  developed  the  habit  of  taking 
cities  for  granted.  The  airport  manager,  the 
governing  board  and  the  affected  taxpayer 
are  more  often  than  not  left  out.  True  and 
fair  considerations  of  the  values  of  the  air- 
port's Importance  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  community  in  terms  of  proper  and 
practical  mating  of  airplanes,  passenger  vol- 
umes and  runway  requirements  must  be 
predicated  upon  honest  revaluation  and 
education. 

Local  service  carriers  had  an  average  load 
factor  of  43%  In  1964.  It  was  46  ',  In  1966. 
moetly  with  DC-3  equipment  North  Central 
Airline,  one  of  the  larger  local  service  car- 
riers. In  only  one  segment  of  one  route. 
carried  more  than  20  people  The  average  was 
10  or  13  people.  On  many  routes  it  was  5.  6 
or  7.  Pray  tell,  where  does  the  100  passenger 
"Jet"  alrpl&oe  fit  into  the  picture?  This  Is 
what  I  meftn  by  education 

Again,  referring  to  Columbia.  Missouri, 
with  a  114.20  average  ticket,  we  can  add  5''^ 
Federal  tax  and  $8  CAB  subsidy  per  ticket 
plus  the  four  million  dollars  of  money  for 
runway  expansion  or  (21  25  per  ticket  for  ten 
years.  Thus  on  a  cost  per  passenger  basis  the 
ticket  price  would  be  increased  from  tl4.20 
to  944.18!  And  what  do  you  think  the  re- 
action of  the  good  |>eopIe  of  this  community 
would  be  If  exposed  to  the  true  arithmetic? 
Even  the  new  teenagers  math  procedures 
can't  reconcile  this  kind  of  dollar  sleight-of- 
hand. 

This  la  what  I  mean  by  honest  revaluation. 
We  ture  too  frequently  tooling  up  with  can- 
non to  shoot  chipmunks. 

I  suspect  that  a  lot  of  the  antagonism  at- 
tributed to  noise  may  well  be  rooted  in  a 
growing  taxpayer  resentment  of  the  financial 
burden  being  placed  on  his  small  community 
by  runway  extension  demands,  which  he 
sensee^but  cannot  prove — to  be  totally 
wasteful.  Haven't  we  all  attended  enough 
public  bearings  to  feel  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  major  taxpayers'  rebellion  once  the 
average  municipal  authority  and  its  con- 
stituency become  aware  of  the  shameful  re- 
alities. Isn't  It  possible  that  this  Is  an  in- 
gredient In  the  several  recent  failures  In  at- 
tempted airport  bond  issues? 
In    addition    to    the    solutions     alreeuly 


threaded  in  my  remarks  the  real  anchor  is 
in  setting  up  realistic  priorities  fur  FAAP 
funds  and  discarding  the  present  'deviation 
table  ■  which  escalates  our  growing  problems 
and  leads  to  serious  economic  and  ethical 
questions 

Now  here  is  the  recommended  priority: 

A.  Initial  purchase  of  land  and  Initial  de- 
velopment to  provide  a  new  public  airport  to 
complete  the  national  airport  plan 

B  Provision  of  improvements  to  meet 
rmnimum  standards  for  elementary  i  i  e.. 
parking.  lie;hting.  etc  i    airport  facilities. 

C  Provision  or  Improvement  of  airports 
to  relieve  congestion  at  major  airports  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

D.  Provision  for  category  I  capability  at 
alrpKjrts  without  any  instrument  capability. 

E.  Improvements  to  provide  additional 
runway  and  ramp  capacity  at  existing  air- 
ports. 

P    Provision  of  category  II  capability. 
G    Improvements   to   existing  facilities  by 
enlarging,    strengthening    or    (narking    run- 
ways, taxlways   and  ramps. 

H    Provision  of  category  III  capability. 
I   have  pointed  out  some  dissident  views 
but   I  would   wish   to  mention  some  impor- 
tant areas  of  common  agreement. 

We  all  can  agree  that  the  act  of  1946  Is  no 
longer  adequate;  that  its  a.ssistance  hivs  usu- 
ally been  too  little  or  too  late,  that  Its  20- 
year  history  Is  one  of  great  inconsistency,  a 
veritable  political  roller  coaster  w^lth  never 
mure  than  75  million  dollars  appropriated  In 
any  given  year  land  no  funds  at  all  in  1958). 
Last  year  s  appropriation  of  71  million  dol- 
lars is  equivalent  of  50  miles  of  Federal 
highways.  This  year's  FAAP  appropriation 
may  be  even  less  However,  there  Is  an  "In- 
house"  buna  fide  request  level  of  almost  five 
times  this  amount. 

Lastly,  and  the  main  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ment, the  original  pvirpose  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  planning  for  air- 
ports has  given  way  to  patchwork  priorities, 
often  flagrantly  unsupportable.  as  we  have 
seen  from  previously  quoted  examples. 

Because  there  Is  no  master  planning  of 
the  entire  aviation  system,  all  kinds  of  In- 
svifficiencles  and  inadequacies  have  popped 
up  and  will  continue  to  do  so  and  It  will  be 
Impossible  for  any  individual  airport  to 
gauge  Its  future. 

Many  have  opined  that  had  aviation  been 
represented  by  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  level  of  funding  tor  this  year's  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  might  have  been  higher. 
Well,  I  don't  think  so.  But  I  hope  that  I  am 
wrong.  The  only  evidence  of  activity  thus  far 
seems  to  be  the  promotion  of  a  Federal  air- 
port loan  assistance  program. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  approach  will 
bear  the  fruit  that  its  advocates  envision  and 
I  think  there  Is  great  danger  that  It  may 
eventually  serve  to  derogate  the  expansion — 
or  even  continuance — of  the  Federal  aid  to 
airport  program — an  eventuality  of  tremen- 
dous concern  to  general  aviation. 

The  trend  of  big  airport  financing,  away 
from  general  obligation  funding  and  toward 
revenue  bonds,  has  obvious  ominous  shad- 
ows when  viewed  in  concert  with  user  charge 
potentials. 

If  we  are  to  go  the  route  of  a  Federal  loan 
program  then  from  our  vantage  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  DOT  must  be  urged  to  Institute  a 
Federal  loan  program  for  private  general  avi- 
ation airports  and  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  work  to  develop  general  avi- 
ation airports. 

This,  because  the  ability  to  float  bond  Is- 
sues which  pledge  future  airport  revenues 
to  their  retirement,  is  almost  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  a  flw  of  the  Nation's  major  airports 
(many  of  which  have  now  reached  the  top 
of  their  statutory  or  other  debt  limitations) 
and  that  general  obligation  bond  issues  are 
rarely  possible  at  small  and  non-hub  airports, 
although  often  possible  at  large  and  medium 


hub  airports  where  they  are  given  sufBclent 
community  Interest  and  support. 

So  we  have  diagnosed  the  ills  and  prob- 
lems of  today's  airport-oriented  national  avi- 
ation situation  and,  also,  recited  areas  of 
common  agreement. 

That's  AOPA's  evidence — as  much  as  time 
permits — as  "AOPA  looks  at  airports" 

Gentlemen,  stop,  look  and  listen.  Let's  put 
our  house  in  order,  for  otherwise  we  are  on 
the  road  to  ruin,  a  road  which  Is  going  to  dry 
up  tlie  source  of  airport  financing  so  needed 
but  which  must  be  planned  on  an  economi- 
cally .sound,  fair  and  equitable  basis  If  it  is  to 
survive  and  flourish. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  honor  to  appear 
before  this  dynamic  AA  of  AE  convention.  I 
thank  you  sincerely. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  deploring 
the  recent  action  of  the  administration  in 
sending  military  assistance  to  the  Congo 
to  suppress  an  internal  rebellion.  Revo- 
lution and  turmoil  occur  frequently  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  this  is  most 
regrettable.  However,  In  most  cases, 
such  events  are  Internal  and  do  not  in- 
volve outside  aggression  from  any  source. 
Where  such  aggression  does  occur,  and 
especially  where  it  is  Communist  in- 
spired and  supported,  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  inevitably  in- 
volved. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Congo.  There 
Is  no  proof  of  any  kind  that  the  cur- 
rent troubles  in  that  nation  are  anything 
but  a  non-Communist  squabble  between 
Congolese  factions.  In  such  a  squabble 
I  cannot  see  how  our  interests  can  be 
affected.  Since  this  is  the  case,  no  mili- 
tary or  other  assistance  should  be  ex- 
tended to  any  side. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  about  the  extent  of 
American  involvement  in  foreign  dis- 
putes. I  believe  this  Nation  has  a  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  throughout  the 
world  especially  in  regard  to  Commu- 
nist aggression.  These  responsibilities  do 
not,  however,  extend  to  every  domestic 
dispute  in  every  foreign  country  regard- 
less of  motive  or  cause.  Unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  our  vital  interests  are  in- 
volved. American  hands  should  be  kept 
ofif.  No  such  showing  has  been  made  for 
Intervention  in  the  Congo. 

It  has  been  common  during  the  reign 
of  the  present  administration  to  ignore 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Congress  is  simply  not  consulted 
about  actions  before  they  are  taken.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  are  only 
told  what  has  happened  after  the  event. 
I  deplore  this  constant  erosion  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  this  attempt  at  admin- 
istration dictatorship.  This  resolution, 
therefore,    expresses   the  seiise  of  the 
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House  that  congressional  approval 
should  be  obtained  before  such  commit- 
ments are  made. 

In  view  of  the  fast-moving  nature  of 
this  type  of  event.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  quickly  consider  this  resolution. 
H.  Res.  738 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives deplores  the  recent  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Internal  aJTalrs  of  the 
Congo  by  the  dispatch  of  three  military 
transport  aircraft  and  crews;  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  not  make  such  com- 
mitments without  first  obtaining  congres- 
sional approval;  and  that  such  interven- 
tion should  not  occur  unless  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  clearly  in- 
volved. 


I 


FARM  BUREAU  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy has  boiled  up  as  the  result  of  hear- 
ings by  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  this 
body  which  saddens  me.  It  involves  that 
fine  organization  known  to  millions  of 
Americans  as  the  Farm  Bureau. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
I  hold  this  organization  in  the  highest 
regard  and  have  worked  on  a  State  level 
with  Farm  Bureau  members  ever  since 
I  have  been  associated  with  Maryland 
agriculture. 

In  the  12  counties  of  the  great  bay 
country,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  this  House,  there  are  3,890  members 
of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  as  of  this 
week.  These  are  3,890  of  the  finest  and 
most  hard-working  people  you  could  find 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Daily,  through 
their  toil,  they  help  make  that  modern 
miracle  which  is  American  agriculture. 

These  people  have  banded  together  in 
Farm  Bureau  just  as  many  other  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years  have  banded  together 
in  associations,  unions,  and  professional 
societies.  They  have  banded  together  to 
promote  their  common  interest  of  Ameri- 
can farming  and  to  express  their  views 
on  matters  which  affect  them  as  farmers, 
as  citizens,  and  as  Americans. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  organization  of 
people  in  action  today  which  can  cite  a 
prouder  record  of  mutual  achievement 
and  common  effort  than  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. It  is  such  organizations  and  such 
people  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  grown  in  its  efforts  to  assist  its 
members  throughout  the  country. 

Today,  there  are  those  who  question 
the  size  of  Farm  Bureau  enterprises  and 
involvement.  To  them  I  would  say  they 
should  realize  that  agriculture  is  still  the 
largest  single  business  we  have  in  this 
country  in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  also  the  hardest. 

Little  wonder  then  that  agricultural 
service  organizations  such  as  Farm  Bu- 
reau have  grown. 


In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  the  work  of 
Farm  ^reau  has  meant  to  the  welfare 
of  American  agriculture  and  American 
farmers.  For  this  work,  Farm  Bureau  de- 
serves a  resoimding  vote  of  thanks. 


CONGO  EPISODE  SHOWS  NEED  TO 
CLARIFY  CONGRESSIONAL  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Congo  episode  demonstrates  clearly 
the  need  for  action  to  clarify  congres- 
sional authority. 

There  are  three  instances  where  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  is 
not  required  to  seek  prior  congressional 
approval  before  sending  American  mili- 
tai-y  personnel  to  foreign  soil.  It  is  his 
constitutional  right  and  duty  to  act  with 
dispatch  to:  First,  repel  attack;  second, 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  U.S. 
citizens;  and  third,  fulfill  American 
treaty  obligations. 

However,  when  he  goes  beyond  these 
three  and  intervenes  in  the  internal  po- 
litical affairs  of  another  country,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  must  seek 
specific  prior  approval  from  the  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  is  aimed  only  at  the 
specific  political  intervention  in  the 
Congo  and,  if  enacted,  would  Indicate 
the  disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  before  making  this 
policy  decision. 

The  first  "whereas"  clause  cites  the 
appropriate  portions  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  the  President  should  have 
acted  and  under  which  the  Congress 
should  now  act  in  the  form  of  this  reso- 
lution. Attached  to  my  remarks  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Constitution. 

The  second  "whereas"  clause  defines 
the  strictly  limited  authority  which  the 
President  has  to  commit  military  person- 
nel without  securing  congressional  ap- 
proval ;  that  is,  "in  self-defense  or  in  de- 
fense of  other  American  citizens." 

The  third  "whereas"  clause  acknowl- 
edges the  inherent  right  of  the  President 
and  military  forces  to  respond  when  at- 
tacked. Such  a  response  should  be  purely 
defensive  and  approval  must  be  secured 
from  the  Congress  before  any  offensive 
action  is  imdertaken. 

The  operative  part  of  the  resolution 
deals  with  the  present  commitment  in 
the  Congo,  with  any  future  commitment 
there,  and  again  contains  a  clause  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  self-defense 
and  the  defense  of  other  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  first  clause  expresses  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  no  addi- 
tional military  personnel  or  materiel  be 
sent  into  the  Congo  until  the  President 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  such  action. 


The  second  clause  permits  the  person- 
nel presently  in  the  Congo  to  act  only 
in  certain  limited  instances. 

Of  the  more  than  125  instances  in  the 
past  when  the  President  has  committed 
American  troops  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval,  virtually  all  have  been 
within  one  of  the  categories  I  men- 
tioned earlier;  namely,  to  repel  attack, 
protect  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens,  and  fulfill  treaty  obligations. 
Most  have  been  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens.  So  long 
as  these  are  not  used  as  an  excuse  for 
further  political  intervention,  it  is  clear- 
ly within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  so  to  act  and,  in  fact,  it  is  his 
duty.  But  this  authority  permits  only  a 
limited  response  to  a  specific  situation, 
and  it  terminates  when  the  need  for  such 
protection  terminates.  Beyond  this,  any 
intervention  by  American  forces  becomes 
political  in  nature,  and  must  be  preceded 
by  congressional  approval. 

The  final  clause  recognizes  the  inher- 
ent right  to  respond  to  any  direct  attack 
upon  our  forces  or  American  citizens  in 
the  Congo,  so  long  as  the  response  is  de- 
fensive and  aimed  at  only  repelling  the 
attack. 

This  resolution  does  not  unduly  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President,  nor  does  it 
prevent  him  from  responding  to  emer- 
gency situations.  It  is  limited  only  to 
this  specific  situation,  that  of  our  in- 
tervention in  the  Congo.  It  will  have  no 
force  in  any  other  emergency  situation 
and  its  primary  precedential  value  will 
be  in  causing  the  President  to  comply 
with  constitutional  procedure  the  next 
time  a  similar  situation  arises.  It  per- 
mits the  military  personnel  "to  respond 
in  whatever  strength  and  by  whatever 
means  required"  to  repel  any  attack 
upon  them,  but  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishes the  proper  roles  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  in  this  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  power  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  contribute  most  directly  to 
the  foreign  relations  power  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

LEGISLATIVE    POWERS 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises, to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  (Article  I,  Sec.  8,  cl.  1) ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  .  .  .  To  declare  war  .  .  . 
(cl.  2); 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  (cl.  12) ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  (cl.  13 1; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  (cl. 
14): 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  depart- 
ment or  office  thereof  (cl.  18) ; 

EXECt-'TIVE    POWERS 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Article  II,  Sec.  1,  cl.  1); 

The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
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called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  (Sec.  a.  cl.  li: 

He  ahall  h»ve  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thlrda  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
md  by  ajxl  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors  .  .  . 
'Sec.  2.  cl.  3): 

He  shall  receive  Ainba.'?.sador8  and  other 
public  Ministers:  he  shall  take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed  .  .  .  (Sec. 
3,  cl.  1). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  operation 
of  most  of  these  powers  Is  not  confined 
to  time  of  war. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  resolution  I 
have  today  Introduced; 
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WhersAB  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  commits  the  conduct  oX  foreign  rela- 
tions Jointly  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  by  article  I.  section 
8.  and  article  II.  sections  1.  2.  and  3;  and 

Whersss  under  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
political  intervention  by  United  States  mili- 
tary p«rsoanel  in  a  role  which  is  other  than 
strictly  In  self-defense  or  In  defense  of  other 
American  citizens  requires  the  explicit  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  under  international  law  it 
Is  the  inherent  right  of  the  President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  and  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel to  act  In  their  own  self-defense  when 
attacked:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Aesolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congren  assembled  ithe  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  It  Is  the  sen-ie  of  the  United 
States  Congress  that  no  additional  military 
personnel  or  materiel,  combatant  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  committed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  without  prior 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor  shall  the  noncombatant  personnel 
pree«ntly  committed,  nor  their  accompany- 
ing mlUtary  materiel,  be  used  either  alone  or 
In  conjunction  with  other  forces  for  any 
purpose  other  than  one  which  Is  confined. 
limited  and  purely  in  defense  of  American 
citizens  or  property  in  the  Congo  until  such 
time  as  the  Executive  obtains  the  approval 
of  tbs  Unlt«d  States  Congress. 

Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued In  any  way  to  limit  the  inherent  right 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  United  States 
military  forces  to  respond  In  whatever 
strength  and  by  whatever  means  required  to 
an  aggressive  attack  directly  upon  them  or 
upon  AniMican  citizens,  but  such  response 
shall  bs  limited  In  scope  and  duration  to 
whatever  Is  required  to  repel  the  attack 


MUDDLED  THINKING  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  a»EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iue8t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  some  explanations  by 
the  executive  department  of  some  mud- 
d'ed  thinking  on  the  Middle  East. 

Today's  news  features  reports  of  Jor- 
danian King  Hussein  following  his  meet- 
ing with  President  Johnson  here,  back 
In  the  warm  embrace  of  Egypt's  Nasser 


In  Cairo  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  that 
Egypt  has  welcomed  a  Soviet  naval  task 
force.  Including  missile  cruisers,  to  Port 
Said  and  Alexandria.  We  hear  the  Soviet 
naval  commander  admit  that  his  ships 
are  maintaining  surveillance  over  the 
US  6th  Fleet  units  The  Soviet  admiral 
also  openly  proclaims  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  use  force  In  concert  with  the 
Arabs. 

Against  this  backKround.  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  summit  conference  in  Cairo 
and  the  presence  there  of  King  Hussein, 
I  am  asking  the  administration  for  an 
explanation  of  what  happened  to  the 
F-104  Jet  fighters.  M-48  tanks  of  the 
Patton  t>-pe.  and  other  cla.sslfled  equip- 
ment that  our  taxpayers  provided  to 
Jordan.  Fortunately,  only  a  few  of  the 
F-104S,  a  msich  2  fighter,  were  de- 
livered to  Jordan  before  the  war  broke 
out  on  June  5.  Otherwise,  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  technicians  would  have  more 
F-104's  with  which  to  experiment. 

We  can  only  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  Israelis  accounted  for  enough  of 
the  F-104's,  M-48's.  and  other  strategic 
equipment — including  classified  signal 
gear,  that  the  Russians  will  have  less  to 
experiment  with  in  their  military  labo- 
ratories. Since  we  are  using  these  very 
same  weapons  In  Vietnam,  the  Russians 
would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  on  the  best 
techniques  to  use  against  our  arms  and 
the  brave  American  boys  who  are  using 
them  in  Vietnam  The  Russians  could 
study  our  equipment  and  send  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  the  proper  weapons 
and  technical  data  to  destroy  such  U.S. 
weapons  and  to  kill  our  soldiers. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  House  tliat  I  am 
writing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ask 
how  many  F-104's.  M-48's.  and  so  forth, 
we  delivered  to  Jordan  I  am  asking  who 
paid  for  them.  I  am  asking  for  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  U.S.  Army  technical 
and  training  manuals  delivered.  We  can 
now  assume  that  such  material,  through 
the  unified  Arab  command.  Is  now  avail- 
able to  Russia. 

The  administration  should  be  held 
fully  accountable  for  the  policies  that 
provided  Jordan  with  the  artillery  and 
mortars  that  the  Jordanians  fired  into 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  sacred  places 
and  at  least  two  Israel  hospitals  were 
damaged  by  VS.  artillery  and  mortar 
shells  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  these 
arms  were  given  to  the  Jordanians  gratis 
under  a  presumption  that  such  guns 
would  fixe  only  In  the  direction  of  Com- 
munists. 

There  are  even  more  serious  questions 
that  I  am  asking  the  administration  to 
an.swer. 

The  official  records  disclose  that  even 
after  the  Syrian  Government  denounced 
the  United  States  as  an  aggressor  in 
Vietnam,  welcomed  a  Vietcong  delega- 
tion to  Damascus,  permitted  Communist 
China  to  provide  wea[X)ns  and  guidance 
to  Syrian-based  terrorists  who  raided 
Israel,  and  proclaimed  Syria  a  spearhead 
of  the  struggle  against  so-called  Ameri- 
can imperialism,  the  administration  per- 
mitted American  funds  to  be  used  to 
train  Syrian  military  officers. 

I  also  want  to  know  how  much  was 
spent  by  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  to  train  Syrian  pro-Com- 


munist officers,  some  of  whom  received 
prior  training  and  orientation  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  want  to  know  how  many 
were  Invited  to  U.S.  military  establish- 
ments. I  want  to  know  how  much  they 
learned  about  equipment,  training  meth- 
ods, and  so  forth. 

If  the  administration  does  not  know 
what  I  am  speaking  about,  let  the  offi- 
cials refer  to  discretionary  expenditures 
under  the  U.S.  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. They  will  have  to  concede  that 
Syrians  and  other  pro-Communist  Arabs 
were  guests  of  our  military  establish- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  movements  of 
our  military'  attaches  in  those  same  Arab 
countries,  especially  Syria,  were  seriously 
restricted. 

Even  If  the  administration  reports  that 
in  a  recent  fiscal  year  only  10  or  8  or 
6  Syrian  officers  were  trained  by  the 
United  States.  I  submit  that  only  one 
would  have  been  one  too  many. 

The  answer  the  State  Department  has 
been  giving  on  such  training  of  officers 
from  leftist  countries  has  been  that  it 
helps  maintain  American  Influence.  This 
is  absurd. 

The  Syrians  are  so  mllltantly  pro- 
Communist  that  they  waver  between  the 
Peking  and  Moscow  philosophies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  records 
will  show  that  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  nonrelmburslble  military  assistance. 
In  the  form  of  training,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Syrians  who  were  trained  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  use  Soviet  weapons, 
and  are  devoted  to  destroying  American 
rights  and  Influence  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Mediterranean.  Syrian  Government 
authorities  have  bragged  that  they  would 
destroy  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  and  feed  the 
American  sailors  "to  the  fish."  They 
allow  Soviet  submarines  and  surveillance 
trawlers  to  use  their  seaports.  Many  Red 
army  officers  are  In  Syria  as  technicians 
and  advisers. 

I  think  It  is  inexcusable  that  the  ad- 
ministration permitted  training  of  Syr- 
ians after  their  pro-Communist  and 
anti-American  policies  were  so  obvious. 
All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  the  stench  of  a  decision  to  train 
foreign  officers  of  a  pro-Communist  na- 
tion who.  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
pass  along  every  vestige  of  intelligence 
gathered  In  U.S.  training  bases  to  Mos- 
cow, Peking,  and  Hanoi. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  Arabs  from  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Army,  a 
paramilitary  formation  based  in  Syria, 
have  been  to  Peking  as  guests  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Ahmed  Shukalry,  head  of  this 
terrorist  group,  has  boasted  that  they 
would  send  volunteers  to  North  Vietnam 
and  learn  how  to  turn  the  Middle  East 
into  -another  Vietnam."  China  has  sent 
them  the  same  types  of  mines  and  ma- 
chlneguns  used  against  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Consrress  should  appropriate  a  single 
cent  to  subsidize  the  training  or  equip- 
ping with  American  weapons  of  Arabs 
who  lend  themselves  to  the  Soviet  plot 
to  dominate  the  Middle  East  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

We  might  as  well  give  technical  in- 
formation, military  training,  and  weap- 
ons directly  to  the  Vietcong  if  we  are 
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going  to  provide  such  benefits  to  their 
allies. 

In  view  of  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed, responsible  Members  will  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  practices  that  un- 
dermine our  national  security  in  this 
area  must  be  stopped. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  coming  before  the  House 
soon  contain  a  mandatory  provision 
withholding  all  forms  of  military  assist- 
ance from  nations  that  collaborate  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  threaten  the  United 
States,  and  cooperate  with  the  Vietcong. 
Because  of  the  poor  judgment  of  our 
leading  policymakers  in  recent  years,  I 
feel  that  the  wording  of  such  an  amend- 
ment must  be  mandatory.  It  cannot  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  an  executive 
department  that  has  demonstrated  such 
indiscretions  in  the  past. 


NEEDED  AMENDMENT  TO  ANTI- 
RIOT   BILL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421,  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  House 
tomorrow.  I  support  this  bill  as  a  means 
of  curbing  the  activities  of  the  semipro- 
fesslonal  agitators  who  make  it  their 
business  to  organize  and  instigate  riots 
and  civil  disturbances  throughout  the 
country,  wherever,  and  whenever  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

I  intend  tomorrow  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  specifically  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firemen  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  In  con- 
nection with  such  riots  with  which  the 
legislation  Is  concerned. 

The  need  for  this  provision  has  been 
proven  in  many,  or  most,  of  the  more  vio- 
lent Incidents  of  recent  months.  Fire 
trucks  have  been  blocked  deliberately  so 
that  fires  are  left  to  blaze  freely.  Police- 
men have  been  obstructed  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
add  this  provision  to  the  antiriot  bill  In 
order  that  it  may  be  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  Amer- 
ican communities  against  individuals 
who  are  dedicated  to  organized  violence. 
A  copy  of  my  amendmenl  follows: 

Proposed  Amendment  by  Representative 
Jack  Edwards  to  H.R.  421 

After  the  comma  on  line  23  on  page  8 
add  the  word  "or"  and  then  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection ; 

"(c)  obstructs.  Impedes,  or  Interferes  with 
any  member  of  a  fire  department  (including 
a  volunteer  fire  department)  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  any  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  Incident  to  and  during  the 
commission  of  any  such  riot," 


WAR  ON  WASTE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder],  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  (H.R.  11385) 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  "war  on 
waste."  The  administration  in  its  bid  to 
buy  votes  has  literally  declared  war  on 
everything — except  the  waste  which  its 
many  "wars"  have  brought  about.  Great 
Society  programs  have  declared  war  on 
each  and  every  American  problem;  but 
the  only  war  being  waged  successfully  Is 
a  war  on  progress,  as  spending  and  give- 
away programs  stifle  initiative  and  per- 
petuate inflation.  Congressional  respon- 
sibility must  now  be  directed  toward 
seeking  relief  for  the  taxpayer;  relief 
from  the  irresponsible  spending  and  red- 
tape  that  encumbers  all  of  Government 
and  continues  to  bleed  the  taxpayer  until 
his  confidence  in  his  country  and  in  those 
who  represent  him  is  gravely  weakened. 
The  time  has  come  when  Congress  must 
wage  war  on  waste. 

Tomorrow  the  Republicans  will  be 
taking  a  special  order  to  point  up  the 
need  for  such  a  program  against  waste. 
Today  I  am  here  to  urge,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain they  will  do  tomorrow,  that  we 
cease  discussion  and  act.  I  have  proposed 
that  we  establish  a  lO-member  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for 
the  Elimination  of  Duplication  and 
Waste.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  this  Commission  shall  be  as  follows: 

First,  recommending  methods  and 
procedures  for  reducing  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the 
efficient  performance  of  essential  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions; 

Second,  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

Third,  consolidating  services,  activi- 
ties, and  functions  of  similar  nature; 

Fourth,  abolishing  services,  activities, 
and  functions  not  necessary  to  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  Government; 

Fifth,  defining  responsibilities  of  offi- 
cials ; 

Sixth,  eliminating  nonessential  serv- 
ices, functions  and  activities  which  are 
competitive  with  private  enterprise;  and 

Seventh,  relocating  agencies  now  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President  in  de- 
partments or  other  agencies  if  the  result 
can  be  shown  to  increase  efficiency. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  to  in- 
clude six  chosen  from  private  life,  two 
by  the  President  and  two  each  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  four  members  shall  consist  of  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives,  one 
each  from  the  two  parties.  The  congres- 
sional Members  of  this  Commission  shall 
be  chosen  from  those  who  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  criticism  of  waste  and 
duplication  in  Government,  thereby  In- 
suring a  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  Government  operations. 

Congress  must  recognize  the  need  and 
assume  the  leadership  for  more  responsi- 
ble financial  policies  at  every  level  of  the 
Federal  Government.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  called  for  the  Commission's  study 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Committee  re- 
ports will  be  made  directly  to  Congress  as 
specified  in  the  bill;  however,  so  that  ap- 
propriation reductions  might  be  made 


without  the  need  for  legislation,  the 
Commission  will  also  report  directly  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Like  the  war  on  poverty,  many  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  began  as  rela- 
tively attractive  ideals.  To  say  that  all  of 
us  wish  to  encourage  the  American  dream 
is  by  now  a  hackneyed  cliche.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  face  the 
realization  that  in  seeking  to  further 
that  dream,  we  may  Instead  have  under- 
mined those  invaluable  American  quali- 
ties— individual  initiative  and  our  faith 
in  representative  government. 

The  people  of  my  home  State  must  live 
with  the  burdens  of  a  local  property  tax. 
a  State  sales  tax,  a  State  income  tax, 
local  occupational  taxes  and  Isist  but  not 
least,  Federal  income  taxes.  Now  arms 
are  about  to  be  twisted  and  threats  lev- 
eled, so  that  the  administration  can  force 
upon  us  still  higher  Federal  income  taxes. 
To  see  the  waste  and  duplication  involv- 
ing tax  money  one  only  needs  to  refer  to 
the  catalog  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  catalog  is  a  book  the  size  of 
the  Washington  telephone  directory  out- 
lining 459  separate  programs.  This  cata- 
log is  merely  an  index  of  the  programs — 
most  of  which  are  duplicates  of  other 
programs.  Grants  in  aid  are  available  for 
the  same  type  program  from  several  Fed- 
eral sources.  In  many  instances  local  au- 
thorities are  confused  as  to  which  pro- 
gram to  apply  for,  and  apply  for  several, 
for  the  same  project. 

When  I  left  Kentucky  to  come  to  the 
90th  Congress,  I  pledged  to  my  people 
that  I  was  coming  here  for  them;  and 
when  I  go  home  again  I  am  going  back 
with  the  consolation  that  I  did  not  de- 
ceive them  and  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  end 
the  ludicrous  fiasco  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  waging  at  their  expense. 

Our  people  are  fed  up  with  the  spend- 
ing practice  of  this  administration  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  being 
wasted.  If  you  and  I  refuse  to  face  that 
fact,  the  people  may  well  find  representa- 
tives who  will.  Let  us,  then,  declare  war 
on  one  of  the  people's  greatest  enemies — 
Waste. 

The  question  ultimately  is.  Whom  do 
we  represent?  Ourselves?  The  President? 
A  political  party?  Or  do  we  represent  the 
people?  Do  we  have  the  courage  to  admit 
that  we  have  allowed  spending  to  get 
out  of  hand,  that  we  have  avoided  the 
task  of  organizing  Government  so  it  can 
work  effectively  at  minimum  cost?  Are 
we  willing  to  let  it  go  on  and  on  and  on 
until  the  American  people  turn  in  dis- 
gust not  just  from  a  single  politician, 
but  from  the  whole  improvident  struc- 
ture the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come. 

No  one  has  ever  maintained  that  war 
is  popular  or  amusing  or  entertaining. 
But  there  are  instances  in  which  neces- 
sity predominates;  that  necessity  is  now. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kentucky's 
Fourth  District  and,  I  believe,  the  people 
all  across  this  country,  I  am  asking  you 
to  join  in  waging  war  on  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  in  this  origi- 
nal bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBRooK],  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter],  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan],  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  LltcensI.  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Mont- 
GoxnT],  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Qtnu.ENl,  the  gentleman  from  Vlr- 
fl^inia  [Mr.  WamplerI.  the  gentleman 
iTOVD.  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Williams!,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Clau- 
ses] .  the  gentlemsui  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Mizi],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pwc«].  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Denwiy].  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Watson  1.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  IMr.  Edwards!, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pettis),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CoRBETTl.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Collier  I.  the  centle- 
man  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Hall  1 ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  !Mr.  Clancy  I.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  \  Mr.  Bray  1 ,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Black- 
burn], the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  HxmTl.  the  gentleman  from  lUmois 
[Mr.  Anderson  1 .  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 


THE  ANTIRIOT  BILL:   AN  EXERCISE 
IN  FUTILITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLXAND  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  the  distinguish- 
ed observer,  Mr  Marquis  Childs,  has  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  summed  up  the 
futility  and  Irrelevance  of  the  so-called 
antlrlct  bill  which  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow.  He  points  out  that  this 
bill  will  not  even  begin  to  touch  the 
causes  of  the  riots  which  it  purports  to 
help  combat. 

I  Insert  that  column  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 
On     Major     Cacses     op     Rights     Tt'RMoiL 
(By   Marquis   Ciilldsi 

Nothing  could  be  more  fl.\tterlr.g  U)  the 
chief  advocate  of  black  power  tii<in  th  ir 
within  the  confines  of  the  Uttle  band  of 
men  who  run  the  House,  the  antlrlot  bill  la 
known  m  the  Stokely  Carmlchael  bill  This  is 
a  meaaure  both  of  ita  futility  and  of  the 
fierce  paialons  boiling  up  out  of  the  riots 
rocking  city  after  city.  North  and  S<:)uth. 

With  only  three  dissenters  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  given  Us  blessings 
to  the  Caimichael  bill  and  it  is  expected  to 
go  whooping  through  the  House.  Put  the 
troublemakers,  the  Carmlchaela,  the  apostles 
of  revolutionary  black  power  In  Jail  and  you 
wUl  end  the  riots.  That  Is  the  hopeful  con- 
viction not  only  of  the  backers  of  the  meas- 
ure but  of  many  Impassioned  citizens  deeply 
disturbed  by  violence  and  pillage. 

Th«  antlrlot  proposal,  which  was  rushed 
through  the  House  la£t  year  as  an  amend- 
ment by  Rep.  WlUiam  C  Cramer  of  Florida  to 
a  clvU  rights  act  that  failed  of  final  passage 
provide*  a  line  of  IIO.OOO  and  five  years  In 
jail  for  anyone  who  travels  from  state  to 
state,  or  uaes  the  malls  to  "Incite  a  riot."  The 
language  Is  so  broad,  covering  thoee  who 
"organlae,  promote,  encourage  or  carry  on  a 
riot"  or  "oonunlt  any  act  at  violence  in  fur- 
therance of  a  riot"  that  the  diaaenters  beUeve 
It  Is  unoonatltutlonal. 

IF  they  are  right,   the  sequence — granted 


the  .Senate  goes  along  and  the  tiioi.sii.'e  be- 
come law — will  be  as  follows  CarniHh.iei  and 
his  lieutenants  will  be  arrested,  convicted 
and  sentenced  Their  appeal  will  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  will  throw  the  law  out, 
the  result  beln?  iidded  odium  for  the  Court 
on  the  right  and  txiumph  for  Carniuhael  &. 
Co. 

In  short,  while  It  may  be  a  temporary 
escape  valve  the  net  will  be  futility  This  Is 
predlct.-ible  in  the  preliminary  rejKirt  of  a 
study  directed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Spiegel  at 
Br.iii'Jeis  University  on  the  sources  of  vio- 
lence ,13  sampled  In  six  Northern  cities,  three 
that  have  hud  riots  and  three  that  have 
not 

The  report,  biised  on  careful  polling  tech- 
niques, shows  that  riots  grow  out  of  deep, 
long-harbored  discontents  within  the  ghe'tto 
There  Is  an  Interaction  of  two  factors,  the 
■grievance  level  "  and  the  inflammatory  na- 
ture of  the  Incident  precipitating  the  Initial 
outbreak.  Where  the  "grievance  level"  Is  high 
over  lack  of  Jobs,  miserable  housing,  or  the 
conviction  of  polke  brutality,  a  small  In- 
cident will  trigger  a  riot. 

While  Carmlchael  may  have  helped  to 
touch  off  the  flare-up  In  .\tlanta.  Spiegel  be- 
lieves that  outsiders  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  riots  In  Northern  cities. 

On  ■  outsiders  '  as  a  cause  of  riota  Negroes 
and  whites  differ  more  sharply  than  on  any 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  violence  of 
this  long,  hot  summer  A  large  percentage 
of  whites  see  as  the  only  factor  '  out-siders 
coming  Into  a  city  and  stirring  up  trouble." 

Tae  vast  majority  of  Negroes  reject  this 
as  a  major  cause.  In  one  city — the  six  metro- 
politan areas  are  not  singled  out  by  name  in 
the  study — 56  per  cent  of  whites  gave  "out- 
siders '  <'is  the  cause  and  only  seven  per  cent 
of  Negroes. 

The  frightening  irony  emerging  from  this 
survey  is  that  among  both  wliltes  and 
Negroes  a  rather  high  proportion  subscrlljes 
to  the  squeaky  wheel  '  principle  That  is. 
Impr  jvements  would  not  have  taken  place 
without  riots  And  this  attitude  Is  even  ap- 
plied to  civil  rights  legislation  which  would 
not  have  been  enacted  without  uprisings,  or 
so  a  sizable  percentage  of  those  polled  be- 
lieve. 

The  figures  adding  up  to  inequities  within 
the  ghetto — poverty.  Joblessness,  overcrowd- 
ing—  are  an  old  story.  Nowhere  h;is  it  been 
expressed  so  eloquently  as  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  speech  two  years  ago  at 
Howard  University  In  Washingti'n.  The  civil 
rights  acts,  the  President  s.T.ld.  were  only  the 
smaHest  start  at  correcting  a  century  of  In- 
Ju.stlce  that  had  forced  the  Negro  to  live  la 
a  separate  nation  Isolated  and  deprived 

That  was  perhaps  the  peak  of  rising  ex- 
pectation, the  high  tide  of  hope.  The 
swiftly  mounting  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  a  grumbling  reslstiince  to  further 
change  have  forced  cuts  in  the  prugrams 
mear.t  to  break  d"wn  the  barriers  of  that 
other  and  separate  nation  The  sense  of 
failed  promises  is  one  of  the  deep  discon- 
tents in  the  ghettos. 

The  antlrlot  bill  was  once  twinned  with 
a  measure  tj  give  protection  to  civil  rights 
workers  They  have  been  separated  and  it  is 
a  reflection  of  the  current  motxi  tliat  the 
latter  may  die  while  the  Stokely  Carmlchael 
bin  passes  with  little  ch.iUeiige 


Mr 


PRICE  STABILITY 
ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 


most  gratifying  and  conunendable 
achievements  of  this  Nation  is  its  record 
of  price  stability. 

The  .simple  fact  is  that  consumer  prices 
in  the  last  10  years — 1956-66 — have  risen 
far  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  major  industrial  nation  In  the  free 
world. 

This  development  was  reported  In  an 
article  on  the  "Depreciation  of  Money' 
in  the  monthly  economic  letter  published 
last  week  by  the  First  National  City 
BaJik,  New  York.  The  article  was  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  me  in  light  of  some 
reports  I  have  seen  about  a  decline  In  the 
dollar's  buying  power. 

Let  me  read  what  the  article  said  on 
this  point: 

With  a  r.ite  of  shrinkage  of  18  i>er  cent  per 
annum,  the  US  dollar  suffered  the  lowest 
average  rate  of  depreciation  of  any  currency 
of  the  major  industrial  nations  over  the  ten- 
year  span. 

According  to  the  table  shown  in  this 
article,  our  nearest  rivals  of  the  major 
industrial  countries  were  Canada  and 
Australia  with  an  annual  currency  de- 
preciation of  2  percent,  followed  by  2  2 
percent  for  Belgium,  2.3  percent  for  West 
Germany.   2.4   percent  for  Switzerland. 

2  8  percent  for  Austria.  2.9  percent  fcr 
the  United  Kingdom,  3,2  percent  for 
Italy,  3  8  percent  for  Sweden,  4  percent 
for  Japan.  4.7  percent  for  France,  and 
6.9  percent  for  Spain.  Furthermore,  for 
the  10-year  period,  the  median  rate  of 
depreciation  of  money  in  the  45  coun- 
tries surveyed  by  First  National  City 
Bank  was  3.4  percent  a  year,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  Ul^ited  States. 

Equally  interesting  is  what  the  article 
points  out  about  last  year  alone.  As  we 
all  know.  1966  was  a  year  of  strong  in- 
flationary pressure.  The  article  shows 
that  despite  the  inflationary  pressures, 
the  United  States  had  greater  price  sta- 
bility in  1966  than  most  other  industrial 
nations. 

It  IS  clear  from  all  of  this  that  our 
record  of  preserving  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  an  impressive  one 
indeed.  This  is  a  record  worthy  of  praise. 
It  has  made  the  dollar  the  strongest  cur- 
rency in  the  world. 

A  large  measure  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  the  Johnson  administration,  which 
has  presided  over  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  prosperous  economic  periods 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  Johnson  administration's  job  of 
fostering  price  stability  is  matched  by 
other  economic  achievements.  For  exam- 
ple, between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1967:  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  dropped  from  56  to 

3  8  percent:  the  gross  national  product, 
corrected  for  price  changes,  is  up  clo.se  to 
SlOO  billion  or  17  percent:  profits  after 
taxes  have  risen  by  about  31  percent; 
total  wages  and  salaries  have  grown  by 
about  29  percent;  indu.strial  production 
has  risen  by  some  24  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  article 
I  referred  to  earlier.  I  ask  permLsslon 
that  It  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

DiPRECIATION    or    MONET 

In  the  accompanying  table  we  again  pre- 
sent our  annual  survey  of  comparative  rates 
of  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  money.  As  in 
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the  past,  declines  In  the  domestic  purchasing 
power  of  the  various  national  currencies  are 
calculated  from  official  cost-of-living  or  con- 
sumer price  indexes.  Although  the  figures 
are  affected  in  some  instances  by  limited  cov- 
erage or  uneven  quality  of  ofBcial  price  In- 
dexes, they  provide  a  general  guide  to  what 
happened  to  the  value  of  money  In  1966  and 
for  the  1956-66  period  as  a  whole. 

The  value  of  money  declined  faster  last 
year  than  in  the  decade  as  a  whole  in  29  of 
the  45  countries  surveyed.  For  the  1955-66 
period,  the  median  rate  of  depreciation  of 
money  In  the  45  countries  was  3.4  per  cent 
a  year — a  rate  that  means  a  loss  almost  one 
third  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  cur- 
rency In  ten  years. 

With  a  rate  of  shrinkage  of  1.8  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  U.S.  dollar  suffered  the  lowest 
average  rate  of  depreciation  of  any  currency 
of  the  major  industrial  nations  over  the 
ten-year  span.  In  1966,  however,  the  dollar 
lost  2.8  per  cent  of  its  buying  power  as  con- 
sumer prices  registered  their  largest  Increase 
since  1958,  largely  as  a  result  of  higher  prices 
for  foods  and  services. 

Rates  of  depreciation  In  other  Industrial 
nations  in  1966  ranged  from  2.1  per  cent  to 
6.9  per  cent.  In  many  European  countries, 
upward  price  pressures  early  In  1966  mod- 
erated toward  the  end  of  the  year  as  severe 


monetary  restraint  cut  Into  aggregate  de- 
mand. In  Prance  and  Italy,  although  eco- 
nomic i>ollcy  continued  on  an  expansionary 
course  throughout  all  of  1966,  there  was  less 
Inflation  last  year  than  on  average  over  the 
period  1956-1966. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  some  of  the  most 
serious  losses  of  purchasing  power  occurred 
in  countries  suffering  from  severe  shortages 
of  food  supplies,  especially  cereal  grains.  The 
most  pronounced  acceleration  of  inflation 
occurred  In  war-torn  Vietnam  where  a  "rice 
panic"  continued  to  undermine  attempts  to 
put  a  dEunper  on  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

Among  the  South  American  countries, 
whose  currencies  have  registered  the  most 
serious  losses  of  purchasing  power  over  the 
decade,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile  again 
suffered  significant  shrinkages  In  money  val- 
ues in  1966,  although  programs  to  combat 
Inflationary  pressures  began  to  take  hold  in 
Brazil  and  Chile.  The  severe  Inflationary 
problems  of  South  American  countries  have 
held  down  their  growth  rates  by  limiting 
capital  accumulations  through  saving  and 
thus  diminishing  the  volume  of  domestic  re- 
sources for  Investment.  Recognizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  stable  money,  Argentina  recently 
Implemented  a  series  of  measures  aimed  at 
Blowing  the  rate  of  Inflation  In  order  to  lay 
a  firmer  basis  for  sound  economic  growth. 


Indexes  of  value  of 

money 

Annual  rates  of  depreci- 
ation (percent) 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1956-661 

1965-66 

Guatemala 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
ICO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102 
93 
98 
91 
94 
91 
90 
91 
88 
93 
91 
92 
92 
94 
88 
94 
90 
9S 
89 
92 
89 
88 
88 
84 
75 
92 
93 
78 
85 
88 
74 
79 
62 
82 
83 
73 
99 
58 
66 
70 
63 
31 
38 
20 
29 

100 
90 
86 
84 
83 
82 
82 
81 
80 
80 
80 
79 
78 
78 
77 
76 
75 
75 
74 
72 
72 
72 
71 
70 
70 
70 
69 
69 
68 
66 
62 
60 
58 
58 
57 
49 
46 
45 
41 
33 
32 
25 
10 
6 
2 

0 

1.1 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 
2,6 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.7 
4.9 
5.2 
5.4 
5.5 
6.9 
7.4 
7.7 
8.5 
10.5 
10.8 
13.0 
20.6 
24.5 
31.0 

0  7 

Venezuela 

1 

Honduras 

1  6 

United  States 

2  8 

Luxembourg ..  . 

2  5 

Canada 

3  6 

Australia 

2  7 

Greece 

4  8 

Thailand 

3  7 

Belgium 

3  9 

South  Africa 

3  6 

Germany  (Federal  Republic). 

3  4 

Portugal 

4  9 

Switzerland 

4  6 

New  Zealand 

2  4 

Ecuador 

5  2 

Austria 

2  1 

United  Arab  Republic  {tgypl) 

8  2 

United  Kingdom 

3  8 

Italy 

2  3 

Ireland 

2  9 

Morway       

3  3 

Netherlar>ds                 

5  6 

Pakistan 

6  7 

Iran  .                              .       

—  4 

Philippines 

6.0 

Denmark 

6.9 

Meiico 

4.0 

Sweden 

6  3 

Japan 

4  0 

France  ....      .  . . 

2  6 

Finland 

3.8 

2.2 

Israel 

7.2 

India  

9.7 

Spain  . . 

6.0 

Vietnam                      .             

38  6 

Turkey 

7.8 

Peru  .   .                  

8.4 

Korea                                          . 

10.6 

16.4 

Bolivia 

5.7 

Chile    

18.6 

24.2 

Brazil        

31.8 

'Compounded  annually. 

Note  —Depreciation  computed  from  unrounded  data.  Value  of  money  is  measured  by  reciprocals  of  official  cost-of-living  or 


consumer  price  indexes. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  93d  year  of  the  absence  of 
self-government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  anniversary  of  a  mockery  of 
many  fundamental  ideals  this  country 
has  stood  for  and  advocated.  At  the  door- 


steps of  this  Chamber  live  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Americans 
with  no  voice  In  or  control  over  their  lo- 
cal government.  How  can  we  allow  this 
to  continue? 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Johnson 
submitted  to  this  body  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  initiative  in  proposing 
this  reorganization,  and  I  shall  support 
his  efforts.  However,  this  plan  does  not 
alter  the  basic  situation  whereby  the 
citizens  of  the  District  are  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  their  government.  To  correct 
this  injustice,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  legislation  which  will  as- 
sure a  city  government  selected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
and  a  measure  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  grant  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Briefly,  the  government  which  would 
be  created  under  this  charter  Is  a  mayor- 
council  system  identical  to  that  which 
was  proposed  last  Congress  In  the  so- 
called  Multer  substitute  plan.  The  Dis- 
trict government  would  coiisist  of  an 
elected  mayor  and  a  19-member  council; 
14  members  would  be  elected  from  vari- 
ous wards,  and  five  would  be  selected  In 
at-large  elections.  The  present  Board  of 
Commissioners  would  be  abolished  and 
their  functions  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council.  Authority  over  the  school 
system  would  be  retained  by  the  Board 
of  Education;  however,  provisions  are 
made  for  the  election  of  all  board  mem- 
bers. Pending  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed granting  representation  in  the 
Congress  for  the  District,  I  have  pro- 
vided for  an  elected  nonvoting  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Acceptance  of 
this  charter  is  not  only  contingent  upon 
congressional  action,  but  also  upon  the 
expression  of  support  for  it  through  a 
public  referendum  to  be  conducted  aft  or 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Regarding  the  constitutional  question 
stemlng  from  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power,  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  District, 
as  may  .  .  .  become  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  the  United  States,"  I  call 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1953  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  v.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  343 
U.S.  100,109  (1953): 

It  would  seem  then  that  on  the  analogy  of 
the  delegation  of  powers  of  self-government 
and  home  rule  both  to  municipalities  and  to 
territories  there  is  no  constitutional  barripr 
to  the  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  Dlstrl  t 
of  Columbia  of  full  legislative  power,  subjc  ;t 
of  course  to  the  constitutional  limitations  to 
which  all  law  making  Is  subservient  and 
subject  also  to  the  power  of  Congress  at  any 
time  to  revise,  alter,  or  revoke  the  authority 
granted. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced complies  with  the  dictum  of  the 
Court.  Section  324(a)(2)(b)   states: 

All  acts  of  the  Council  and  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  repeal  «•  modification 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
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Congresa  ot  the  power  of  legislation  over  said 
District  In  aa  ample  manzier  as  IX  this  Act 
had  not  b««n  enacted. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  retains  the 
present  meauis  of  computing  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  and  the 
Congress  right  to  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
District. 

As  we  enter  this  94th  year  In  which  the 
Congress  is  required  to  act  as  the  city 
council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  look  back  in  history  and 
consider  the  origins  of  this  wholly  In- 
efficient, wasteful  state  of  affairs.  The 
factors  which  led  to  the  loss  of  self- 
government  include  political  instability 
In  the  District,  the  rapid  population 
growth  of  the  city,  and  financial  difficul- 
ties plagiilng  the  city  which  were  the 
consequence  of  the  tumultuous  times 
following  the  Civil  War.  Clearly,  these 
factors  typify  an  era  in  our  Nation's  de- 
velopment which  has  since  been  buried 
In  history  books.  Today  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  stands  as  a 
questionable  monument  to  the  Recon- 
struction Era.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  Congre.ss 
In  1959,  I  have  supported  and  fought  for 
every  effort  to  expand  the  voice  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
their  government.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  among  the  orli.!inators  of  the  1959 
discharge  petition  in  an  Ill-fated  attempt 
to  bring  legislation  proposing  home  rule 
to  the  House  floor  In  1962. 1  again  joined 
in  an  attempt  to  discharge  home  rule 
legislation.  As  a  siuner  of  the  1965  dis- 
charge petition.  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  Inability  of  the  Congress 
to  take  some  steps  toward  home  rule  at 
a  time  when,  I  t)elieve.  a  majority  of  its 
Members  favored  such  progress. 

We  are  a  new  Congress.  We  have  the 
opi>ortunlty  and  the  responsibility  to  act 
now.  I  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  fail- 
ing to  restore  self-soveinment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  District  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  to  continue  to  deny  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  living  in  the  District  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  States.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
this  Inferior  status  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  LATE  HAL  LEYSHON 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  died  this  week  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  Democrat  and  he  served  his  party 
not  just  for  partisan  purpose  but  because 
he  believed  that  joining  a  political  party 
and  participating  in  its  activities  was  a 
part  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

Hal  Leyshon  was  a  good  citizen  and  he 
served  his  country  in  war  and  In  peace. 
His  first  career  as  a  journalist  brought 
the  newspaper  he  edited  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  In  his  second  career  in  public 
relations  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  early 


training  as  a  journalist — to  provide  the 
people  with  the  truth,  with  the  informa- 
tion they  needed  to  keep  our  democratic 
society  healthy. 

In  an  era  where  selected  truths  and 
persuasive  appeals  to  the  emotions  are 
stocks  in  trade  of  too  many  practitioners 
of  public  relations,  the  reliance  on  truth 
and  the  solid  integrity  of  Hal  Leyshon 
are  worthy  of  notice. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  career  of  Hay  Ley- 
shon. as  carried  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  10.  be  made  a  part  of  this  Record. 
H.M.      Leyshon,      66.      a     Pvblictty      Ma.s — 

Arr.iVNTS    InoLUDED    FLORIDA.  TRVM.*N,     A.ND 

Petrillo 

Hal  I  Leyshon.  a  public-reUtlons  consul- 
tant who  helped  develop  the  Images  of  Flor- 
ida as  .=1  resort.  President  Harry  S  Truman  as 
a  choice  for  election  In  1948  and  James 
Caesar  PetrlUo  as  Friendly  Jimmy"  rather 
than  as  the  Ciar  of  Music."  died  of  a  heart 
attack  yesterday  :n  Doctors  Hospital  He  was 
66  years  old  and  lived  at  45  East  85th  Street. 

Hal  Ley.shon  &  Associates,  the  public-re- 
httlons  .ind  legislative  consultant  Arm  he 
founded  here  In  1941.  has  for  the  last  ({x 
ye.irs  represented  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr  Leyshon,  aa  editor  of  The  Miami  ( Fla  ) 
Dally  News,  directed  that  newspaper's  Pulit- 
zer Prlze-*nnnlng  expose  of  venal  Miami 
politics  in  19.38 

Mr  Leyshon  entered  public  relations  on 
two  fronts  when  the  United  States  declared 
war  m  1941  He  established  his  Arm  In  Rocke- 
feller Center  and  operated  It,  In  ab.sentla. 
while  serving  as  a  public  Information  officer 
overseas  and  In  Washington  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces 

He  Joined  the  service  as  a  captain  and 
later,  as  a  major,  was  assigned  to  Supreme 
He.idquarters  shortly  before  the  Normandy 
invasion  He  was  released  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  resumed  active  direction  of  his 
oritdnlzatlon  here  after  V-E  Day. 

I-EO    VARU.TT    or    AD    CAMPAIGNS 

Mr  Leyshon  conducted  for  the  Air  Power 
League  the  national  campaign  that  preceded 
Congressional  adoption  of  equal  status 
among   the   services  for   the   Air  Force. 

He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  the  1948  campaign 
In  which  Preslilfiu  Truman  defeated  Gov. 
Thomas  E  Dewey  At  that  time  the  Leyshon 
concern  was  also  in  the  early  stages  of  Its 
long  promotional  program  In  behalf  of  tour- 
ism for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Also  in  1948.  Mr.  Leyshon  became  public- 
relations  consultant  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  and  Its  president.  Mr. 
PetrlUo.  whose  belligerent  attitude  had  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  press  and  public 

In  1948.  the  musicians'  union  gave  15.000 
free  performances  ranging  from  symphonies 
to  Jazz  duets,  and  Mr  PetrlUo  became  music 
chairman  of  President  Truman's   inaugural. 

Concerning  his  efTortain  behalf  of  the 
union  and  its  boss.  Mr   Leyshon  said 

"If  you  can  make  a  man  and  his  works 
available  to  the  press  of  this  country  on  a 
factual  and  timely  basis,  he  Is  certain  to  get 
an  even  break  If  newspapermen  get  the 
brushofT,  they  re  going  to  give  the  brushoff." 

BEGAN    IN    JOt-RNALISM 

Mr  Leyshon  was  born  in  Mountain  Ash. 
Ky  .  and  attended  MaryviUe  (Tenn  )  College. 

During  the  Florida  boom  of  the  early 
nineteen-twentlee  he  became  Sunday  editor 
of  The  Miami  News  and  in  1925  directed 
publication  of  what  was  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  single  issue    604  pages. 

Mr.  Leyshon  was  successively  the  paper's 
news  editor,  m.maglng  edittir  and.  from  1935 
to  1941.  editor  In  1938  he  directed  publica- 
tion ot  the  series  of  news  stories,  covering 
political  malfeasance  in  Miami,  that  won  for 


The  News  a  Pulitzer  Prize  the  following  year. 

During  his  years  In  Miami.  Mr.  Leyshon 
covered  the  development  of  Florida  as  a  bur- 
geoning resort  area  in  many  stories  published 
by  The  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Leyshon  and  John  M.  Redding  were 
authors  of  "Skyways  to  Berlin."  a  book  of 
Air  Force  exploits  published  In  1943.  In  1950. 
he  and  Jack  Kofoed  wrote  "Front  Page  Dead- 
line, "  the  story  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
newspaper  crusade  In  the  South. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Leyshon's  firm  con- 
tinued Its  work  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  was  a  consultant  to  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Trans  World  Airlines 
and  other  clients. 

Mr.  Leyshon  was  a  member  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  the  Miami  Club.  National  Press 
Club  and  the  Welsh  Society  of  St.  Davids. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Marlon 
Pollard,  and  a  son.  Hal  Richards  Leyshon. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1  P  M. 
Wednesday  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's.  Madison 
Avenue  at  81st  Street. 
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SENATOR   DANIEL  K.  INOUYE'S 
"JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MA'rsuNACAl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  on  Monday  welcomed  back  It^  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  fol- 
lowing his  successful  recovery  from  ma- 
jor surgery. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  House,  too, 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  their  fonner 
colleague  has  boimced  back  from  his  bout 
In  the  hospital  with  that  same  Indomi- 
table courage  and  gentle  demeanor  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  his  remarkable  life. 

Dans  unfortunate  Illness  fell  a  few 
days  before  the  date  set  to  launch  the 
publication  of  his  new  autobiography, 
"Journey  to  Washington."  I  have  read 
this  engrossing  and  inspiring  autobiog- 
raphy with  keen  appreciation,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

In  a  book  review  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Cecil  Holland,  the  noted 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  commented 
that— 

If  Daniel  K.  Inouye  were  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  Senate  floor,  occasionally  at  the  leader- 
ship seat  opening  ,  .e  day's  session.  It  could 
be  imagined  that  "Journey  to  Washington" 
was  so  improbable  as  to  be  Actional.  But 
Inouye  is  there,  a  slight  figure  of  quiet  dig- 
nity, and  one  of  the  assistant  Democratic 
leaders,  and  we  have  this  fabulous  story  of 
how  it  all  came  about.  It  Is  a  story.  In  many 
respects,  uncqualed  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Coming  also  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  being  of  the  same  immigrant  heri- 
tage as  Senator  Inouye,  I  regard  his  book 
as  having  particular  significance  for  nie. 
The  Senator's  vivid  portrayal  of  the  Nisei 
who  were  determined  to  be  given  the 
chance  on  the  field  of  battle  in  World 
War  II  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  land 
of  their  birth  is  stirring,  indeed. 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  men  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team,  and 
the  100th  Infantry  Battalion,  of  which 


I  was  a  member,  fought  and  died  in 
World  War  II  and  carved  for  themselves 
an  Indelible  niche  in  mordem  world  his- 
tory. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  extended  warm 
praise  to  Senator  Inouye  in  their  fore- 
words to  ills  book.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana, 
also  wrote  that — 

The  story  of  Daniel  Ken  Inouye,  American, 
is.  In  truth,  an  enduring  chapter  In  the  story 
of  America. 

Tribute  also  goes  to  Senator  Inouye's 
family,  his  wife,  Maggie,  and  his  young 
son,  Daniel  Ken  Inouye,  Jr.,  to  whom  the 
book  Is  dedicated,  who  inspired  him  to 
set  down  the  story  of  his  life  at  mid- 
stream. His  story,  which  in  many  re- 
spects is  the  story  of  Hawaii,  gives  others 
the  opportunity  to  know  of  those  quali- 
ties which  have  brought  this  son  of  Ha- 
waii to  the  forefront  of  leadership  In 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  book 
review  by  Cecil  Holland  as  it  appeared 
In  the  June  19,  1967,  issue  of  the  Evening 
Star: 

The  FABtnLOtJS  Inouye  Story 
(By  Cecil  Holland) 

("Journey  to  Washington."  By  Sen.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  ■with  Lawrence  Elliott.  Prentice- 
HaU,  $5.95.) 

If  Daniel  K.  Inouye  were  not  to  be  Been 
on  the  Senate  floor,  occasionally  at  the  lead- 
ership seat  opening  the  day's  session.  It  could 
be  Imagined  that  "Journey  to  Washington" 
was  so  Improbable  as  to  be  fictional.  But 
Inouye  Is  there,  a  slight  figure  of  quiet  dig- 
nity, and  one  of  the  assistant  Democratic 
leaders,  and  we  have  this  fabulous  story  of 
how  it  all  came  about.  It  Is  a  story,  In  many 
respects,  unequalled  In  the  Nation's  history. 

At  the  age  of  42,  completing  his  first  term 
In  the  Senate  after  service  in  the  House, 
Inouye  already  has  attained  a  high  mark  In 
the  political  world.  If  Indications  mean  any- 
thing, even  greater  success  politically  Is  In 
his  future.  But  It  would  be  missing  the  major 
point  of  this  excellent  autobiography  If  one 
dwelled  on  the  political  achievements  alone. 
For  the  Japanese-American  Senator  these 
achievements,  remarkable  as  they  are,  are 
merely  the  culminating  expression  of  a  book 
with  a  much  deeper  meaning. 

Inouye's  story  begins  In  the  Japanese  vil- 
lage of  Yokoyama  where  his  ancestors  lived 
and  tolled  for  generations.  A  fire  In  the 
thatched  house  of  his  great  grandfather, 
Wasatwro  Inouye,  in  the  distant  years,  waa 
the  first  step  In  tlie  chain  of  events  leading 
to  Inouye's  place  In  the  Senate.  The  fire 
spre.ad  to  other  houses  and  destroyed  them, 
tjnder  the  code  In  which  the  village  operated 
the  blame  for  the  fire  was  placed  on  Inouye 
and  he  was  assessed  what  was  to  the  Inouye 
family  the  staggering  sum  of  $400  to  pay  for 
the  damage. 

To  help  earn  the  money  to  meet  the  as- 
sessment, Inouye's  grandfather,  Asaklchl,  the 
eldest  son,  had  to  leave  and  go  to  Hawaii 
to  work  in  the  sugarcane  fields.  He  hoped  In 
time  to  return  to  his  native  village  but  In 
life  he  never  did.  It  took  25  years  to  pay  off 
the  obligation  and  that  Is  why  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  grew  up  In  Hawaii,  one  of  thousands 
of  Japanese-Americans. 

His  life  was  little  different  from  the  other 
Nisei  boys.  He  was  subjected  to  the  sanae 
segregation,  lived  In  the  humblest  of  circum- 
stances, attended  McBUnley  High  In  Hono- 
lulu, or  Tokyo  High  as  It  was  called  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  and,  one  gathers,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  youthful  days.  Inouye's  account 
or  his  earlier  years  is  marked  with  gladsome- 


neas  and  a  moving  tribute  to  his  mother 
Kame  and  the  Influence  she  exerted  over 
bis  life. 

Inouye  was  17  years  old  when  the  Japa- 
nese bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Out  of  the 
turmoil  of  that  day  and  succeeding  days 
came  the  tragedy  of  this  Government's  treat- 
ment of  the  Japanese-Americans  and  at  last, 
on  President  Roosevelt's  orders  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  their  country.  Immediately  10,- 
000  Nisei  young  men  volunteered  for  military 
service,  80  percent  of  all  those  eligible.  One 
of  these  was  Inouye. 

The  story  of  the  famed  "Go  for  Broke" 
442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team  has  been 
told  before.  But  here  one  gets  a  first-hand 
account  for  Inouye  was  one  of  those  who 
contributed  mightily  to  Its  lustre.  He  won  a 
battlefield  commission  as  a  Ueutenant,  was 
recommended  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  An  empty  right  sleeve  Is  mute  evidence 
of  his  devotion  and  heroism. 

Before  the  war  Inouye  Intended  to  become 
a  doctor.  With  the  loss  of  his  arm  he  turned 
to  law  and  then  to  politics — and  the'  road 
that  led  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Not  the 
least  dramatic  part  of  this  story  Is  by  any 
means  the  battle  he  recounts  against  Hawaii's 
solidly  entrenched  political  establishment. 

The  esteem  In  -which  Inouye  Is  held  Is  re- 
flected In  forewords  by  President  Johnson, 
whom  Inouye  supported  for  the  presidential 
nomination  In  1960;  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  and  by  Senator  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  The  Pres- 
ident describes  him  as  "one  of  America's  great 
egalitarians,  the  Vice  President  calls  It  "an 
American  story,"  and,  for  Mansfield,  the 
"story  of  Daniel  Ken  Inouye,  American,  is. 
In  truth,  an  enduring  chapter  In  the  story 
of  America." 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  of  a  city  that  sustained  $22  mil- 
lion in  losses  due  to  one  devastating 
flood,  I  am  very  cognizant  of  the  im- 
portance of  flood  Insurance  coverage 
when  a  flood  races  through  an  area  leav- 
ing economic  ruin  and  personal  tragedy 
in  its  wake. 

Therefore,  It  was  with  great  delight 
that  I  Joined  Chairman  Patman  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  program  for  na- 
tional flood  Insurance. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary margin  of  Federal  Insurance  avail- 
able through  private  insurance  com- 
panies at  rates  which  homeowners  can 
afford,  may  become  a  reality. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  destruction 
from  flooding  along  our  coasts  and  river 
valleys  every  year,  it  Is  not  now  possible 
for  homeowners  to  protect  themselves 
through  Insurance.  The  need  for  this 
protection  Is  urgent  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  family's  home  Is  usually  the 
largest  Investment  It  makes  and  the 
damage  of  flooding  can  cause  a  severe 


financial  loss  which  may  take  years  to 
overcome.  At  present,  tliese  disasters  are 
dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis  through 
private  charity  and  limited  government 
aids.  We  need  to  be  able  to  give  the 
homeowner  firm  assurance  that  a  flood 
catastrophe  would  not  wipe  out  our  years 
of  saving  and  investment  and  the  fam- 
ily's financial  security.  That  is  what  this 
bill  is  intended  to  do. 

Under  this  legislation,  private  insur- 
ance companies  could  pool  their  re- 
sources to  provide  the  Insurance  pro- 
tection, and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  would 
be  authorized  to  make  contributions  as 
necessary  to  cover  extreme  losses  and 
bring  the  insurance  premium  paid  by 
the  homeowner  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

Initially,  the  bill  would  provide  cover- 
age up  to  $15,000  for  homes  only  but 
with  provision  for  later  expansion  to 
cover  commercial  property. 

Flood  damage  not  only  exacts  a  heavy 
cost  in  property  and  human  misery,  but 
inevitably  results  in  direct  Federal  cost, 
even  under  our  patchwork  of  existing 
aids.  Many  of  these  aids  will  continue  to 
be  needed  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new 
program  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
in  the  long  nm  result  in  lower  overall 
costs  to  the  Goverrmient  while  at  the 
same  time  provide  more  aid  to  the  home- 
owner. 


PAUL    DOUGLAS:    MAN    AHEAD    OF 
HIS  TIME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind  there 
has  always  been  a  special  place  accorded 
to  those  few  gifted  Individuals  w^ho  by 
thought  and  deed  were  ahead  of  the 
times  in  serving  their  fellow  men.  Cer- 
tainly Paul  Douglas  is  such  a  person  and 
is  so  recognized  even  during  his  own  life- 
time. Indeed,  this  a  rare  honor  not  often  , 
realized.  The  former  Senator  from  my  * 
home  State  of  Illinois  has  always  been, 
and  remains  to  tills  day,  a  shining  in- 
spiration to  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple upon  this  small  globe  of  ours  and 
particularly  to  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Illinois. 

This  great  reformer,  scholar,  and  hu- 
manitarian was  the  subject  of  a  fasci- 
nating feature  article  appearing  in  the 
June  13,  1967,  issue  of  Look  magazine 
written  by  Charles  Mangel,  senior  editor. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
of  both  our  great  political  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  article  is  aptly 
entitled  "Paul  Douglas:  Man  Ahead  of 
His  Time,"  and  recounts  the  many  legis- 
lative landmarks  originated  and  spon- 
sored in  the  Congress  by  Paul  Douglas. 

Some  of  his  progressive,  reform  Ideas 
have  yet  to  be  enacted,  particularly  the 
plugging  of  numerous  tax  loopholes.  But 
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this  Is  just  a  matter  of  time,  and  al- 
though Congress  may  deem  it  necessary 
to  raise  taxes  across  the  board  In  1967 
without  reforming  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  let  every  Member  bear  in  mind 
Paul  Douglas'  revelation  that  plugging 
tax  loopholes  alone  would  allow  every- 
body's tax  rate  to  be  cut  in  half,  yet  raise 
the  same  amount  of  revenue.  One  day  we 
will  heed  these  words. 

My  own  position  is  made  quite  clear.  I 
think,  in  a  statement  appearme  on  page 
16527  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  20,  1967.  Therein,  the  sugijestion  is 
made  that  the  projected  1968  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  some  20  billions  of  dol- 
lars could  be  avoided  by  plugging  loop- 
holes which  permit  legalized  cheating  on 
both  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes.  By  doing  what  is  only  right.  Con- 
gress could  avoid  not  only  a  monumental 
deficit,  but  inflation,  tight  money  high 
Interest  rates,  and  growing  debt  burden 
as  well. 

The  Look  magazine  article  is  not  long, 
and  I,  therefore,  in.sert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Paul  Douglas     \f^r^  Ahfad  or  His  Trstr. 
(By   Charles    Mangel  i 

His  face  could  have  been  an  Indlnn  chlef- 
t.iln's.  The  nose  is  ttrandly  hooked  The  fore- 
head and  cheekbones  are  high  and  promi- 
nent. His  hair,  now  sfray-whlte  is  a  hl»h  and 
narrow  thatch.  His  socks  dro<.>p.  occasionally 
below  the  anklebone  His  shoes  rarely  on.  are 
scuffed.  His  shlrttall  is  never  in  His  hats 
have  no  front  or  back  Shapeless  and 
crushed,  each  sits  atop  his  head  much  as 
an  untidy  bird's  nest  ■adorns  a  mountain 
crag.  He  Is  tall,  and  heavy,  and  when  he 
stands,  he  lurches  .sllnh'Iy  off-center  more  a 
lean   to  hl«  right   than  a  stoop 

He  is  as  Implausible  In  character  as  In 
appearance.  Although  tew  would  go  with 
him,  he  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  announce  his  finances  be. 
cause  "people  have  a  rli;ht  to  know  where 
my  money  comes  from  "  Left  arm  made  use- 
less by  World  War  II  m.ichine-gun  and  mor- 
tar wounds,  he  refuses  a  larere  disability  pen- 
sion because,  he  says,  he  is  able  to  work 
He  took  up  causes  when  t.^e  country  was 
ducking  them  (were  vou  doing  anything 
about  civil  rights  in  1949  or  Medlr.tre  In 
1950?)  and  fought  m.iny  thrnugh  to  even- 
tual victory.  He  challenged  pork-barrel  legis- 
lation In  his  home  state  .ind  campaigned  for 
open  housing  In  areas  where  people  were 
winging  rocka  at  Negroes  He  drafted  the  Sen- 
ate's first  penalty-laden  Code  of  Ethics,  has 
demanded  Its  adoption  since  he  helped  In- 
vestigate the  ReconstnicMnn  Finance  Cor- 
poration scandal  In  1950  1951  He  says  Con- 
gress will  some  day  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
code. 

Paul  H  Douglas  of  IlUnoi.s  beaten  for  re- 
election last  fall  by  age.  the  white  backlash 
and  Republican  Charles  H  Percy,  may  be 
Judged  In  time  one  of  the  miist  gifted  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate 

In  his  18  Washington  years  Douglais  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  tind  and  vole*  na- 
tional Issues  before  other  men  were  aware 
of  them — or  ready  for  iheni  He  introduced 
clvll-rlghta  legislation  In  1949  his  first  year 
in  Washington,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
campaign  for  passage  of  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  first  approved  in  82  years, 
and  Introduced  strengthening  proposals 
every  seaalon  afterward  His  Ideas  during 
this  period  became  the  quarry  from  which 
the  comprehensive  1964  act  and  the  1965 
changes  were  mined  Clarence  Mitchell. 
NAACP  bOM  m  Washington,  told  me  bluntly 
"Without  Paul  Douglas,  we  would  have  no 
civll-rlght*  legislation  as  we  linow  It  today. 


He  was  the  leader  of  the  Senate  team  from 

1949  into  the  early  'eOs  ' 

Douglas  first  proposed  federally  supported 
health  Insurance  for  catastrophic  Illness   in 

1950  and  followed  with  a  broader  Medicare 
proposal  in  1960  The  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  following  Medicare's  pas- 
sage In  1965  recognized  him  and  Clinton  An- 
derson as  the  two  senators  who  did  most  to 
make  the  program  possible 

Douglas  was  an  author  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  .^ct  that  established 
disability  insurance  for  men  younger  than 
65  (In  1935.  he  had  been  summoned  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  help  write  the 
nations  original  Social  Security   law  1 

He  was  the  Senate  floor  manager  for  the 
first  Federal  sUim-cIearance  and  urban- 
renewal  program,  which  became  law  In  1949. 
He  later  became  a  principal  sponsor  of  most 
of  the  important  housing  legislation  of  the 
last  decade 

He  originated  the  pockets  of  poverty" 
thesis  In  the  Senate,  sponsored  the  area- 
redevelopment  program,  first  national  ef- 
fort at  aiding  depressed  communities,  and  Its 
successor,  the  1965  Economic  Deselopment 
Act. 

Following  a  Senate  inquiry  Into  fraud  In 
union  and  company  pension-fund  matiage- 
nient  th.it  led  two  men  to  prison.  Douglas 
drafted  the  first  Federal  legislation.  In  1958. 
requiring  disclosure  of  the  handling  of  the 
billions  in  the.se  f  Linds. 

In  1950.  Douglas  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  he  chaired  began  a  nine- 
month  examination  of  the  national  econ- 
omy—growth, employment  and  price  stabili- 
zation (The  economy  at  that  point  was 
stagnant  During  the  1953-60  period,  the 
US  had  suffered  three  recessions,  the  rate 
of  real  economic  growth  was  running  below 
that  of  virtually  every  major  country  In  the 
world,  and  unemployment  was  rLslng— It 
reached  seven  percent  of  the  work  force  by 
early  1961.  highest  since  the  Depression. 
Overall  prices  were  climbing  at  an  average 
2  6  percent  annually  i  This  kind  of  detailed 
analysis  by  a  team  of  trained  economists  had 
never  been  undertaken  before.  Recommen- 
dations stemming  from  the  study  played  a 
major  role  in  the  adoption  of  policies  that, 
before  escalation  began  in  Vietnam,  fostered 
the  longest  and  strongest  peacetime  expan- 
sion in  the  country's  history. 

A  voting  Independent  who  sought  Issues, 
not  party  positions.  Douglas  was  willing  to 
take  on  the  impossible'  battles  years  away 
from  winning  (something  you  don't  do  when 
you  want  to  pile  up  a  legislative  record)  and 
not  worry  about  the  disinclination  of  his 
peers  to  Join  him.  Yet  Vice-President  Hum- 
phrey could  later  say.  "  .  No  member  of  the 
Senate  .  .  has  his  name  stamped  on  more 
major  Issues  .  .  .  and  major  legislation  than 
Paul  Douglas   ' 

Intellectual,  self-effacing  highly  emotional 
(at  times,  perhaps  uncontrollably  so). 
DoupliiB  was  both  teacher  and  cat.ilyst  He 
saw  no  resison  why  he  should  not  rise  fre- 
quently, alone  if  need  be.  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  he  thought  It  should  do  This  was 
scarcely  a  posture  to  gain  popularity,  either 
in  the  Democratic  party  or  llie  .Senate  But 
It  w.xs  very  mui  h  in  keeping  with  the  man. 
who  canie  to  Washington,  at  56,  with  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  an  economist  and  ;ia  a 
war  hero 

The  current  honesty  mess  splattering  both 
hou.ses  of  Congress  Is  a  case  in  point  Slack 
standards  permitted  the  misconduct  of 
Baker.  Dodd  and  Powell,  The  situation  could 
be  drastUaliy  different  If  our  representatives 
had  the  deep-down  guts  to  enact  two  basic 
reforms 

Dougl.ts  sketched  the  simple  solutions 
when  I  visited  him  in  Washington  and  New 
■York  1  I  tax-paid  national  election  cam- 
paigns: 2 1  annual,  audited  disclosure  by 
members  of  Congress    (and   :.'.^h   appointed 


officials)    of  their  capital  holdings,  their  In- 
come and  Its  sources. 

•  The  hesitation  of  congressional  leaders  to 
carry  out  any  strong  clean-up  policy  natu- 
rally leads  the  public  to  believe  that  the  re- 
vealed sins  of  the  few  are  the  predominant 
practices  of  the  many,"  he  said.  (A  recent 
Gallup  poll  reported  that  six  of  10  Ameri- 
cans asked  believe  misuse  of  funds  by  con- 
gressmen is  "fairly  common.") 

Douglas,  tired  at  75,  but  with  spirit  still 
blazing,  wiisted  no  time  In  pinpointing  for 
me  the  central  problem — campaign  funds. 
"These  costs  are  no  longer  under  control 
It  was  estimated  that  Mr.  (Nelson)  Rocke- 
feller's last  campaign  cost  t5.000.000.  That  s 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  money  for  an  or- 
dinary man  to  raise.  A  candidate  must  be 
wealthy  or  look  for  wealthy  benefactors.  Few 
large  benefactors  give  without  expectation  of 
a  later  harvest  " 

The  harvest  comes  In  many  forms  special 
laws  that  punch  loopholes  In  the  tax  struc- 
ttire.  Government  contracts,  subsidies, 
quotas  for  special  Industry  groups.  "The  pub- 
lic is  paying  for  the  elections  right  now  by 
having  to  absorb  these  extra  costs,"  Douglas 
sjiys.  Plugging  of  tax  loopholes  alone,  he 
would  argue  In  the  perennial  fight  he  led  for 
t.ix  reform,  nould  alloic  the  tax  rate  to  be  cut 
in  half,  yet  raise  the  sarne  amount  of  revenue. 
("Liist  year."  he  said  In  one  floor  debate,  "a 
charwoman  earning  $55  a  week  paid  more  In 
income  taxes  than  an  oil  company  whose  in- 
come was  $26  million") 

Diuglas  knows  that  legislators  live  the  year 
round  in  a  very  real  world  where  very  real 
eo^nomic  pressures  operate."  Expensive  cam- 
paigtis  'place  tremendous  str:un  on  a  man 
who  does  not  have  much  money."  Political 
expenses  continue  between  elections:  trips 
home,  beyond  the  allowance  for  that  Item; 
maintenance,  sometimes,  of  two  homes;  pur- 
cha.se  of  tapes  for  radio  and  TV  rep<jrts;  po- 
litical contributions;  entertainment  of  con- 
stituents. These  expenses  cost  Douglas 
$12,382  in  1966  And  out  of  a  congressional 
sal.iry  of  $30,000.  he  ended  up  with  a  net  of 
less  than  $7,000  to  cover  all  living  costs 

( Doughia.  who  began  to  disclose  his  an- 
nual Income  and  Its  sources  when  he  first 
held  political  office  as  a  reform  Chicago 
alderman  In  1939.  says  that  If  he  had  not 
been  able  to  earn  extra  Income — $8,285  last 
year  from  lectures,  book  royalties  and  arti- 
cles—he could  not  have  remained  in  the  Sen- 
ate ) 

All  this  time,  influence  money  Is  available. 
"Congressmen  have  more  opportunities  for 
temptations  thrown  their  way  in  a  year  than 
the  average  person  does  in  a  lifetime." 
Dougl.as  told  me  Shortly  after  he  was  elected 
in  1948.  he  began  to  receive  valuable  gifts, 
many  from  strangers  He  sent  them  back  and 
est.ibllshed  a  policy  of  accepting  nothing 
worth  more  than  $2  50  "Its  a  silly  place  to 
draw  the  line,  but  it  must  be  put  somewhere, 
and  I  don't  think  a  senator  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  $2  50." 

"It  would  be  far  cheaper."  Douglas  wrote 
In  his  book.  Ethics  in  Goiernment.  "If  the 
government  met  the  costs  of  the  campaigns, 
since  then  the  elected  officials  and  parties 
would  not  be  under  obligation  to  the  big 
contributors  |They|  would  be  able  to  act 
and  to  legislate  far  more  freely  In  the  public 
Interest  .  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  politlcans, 
like  most  men.  desire  In  their  hearts  to  be 
good  public  servants  and  they  fall  short  of 
this  Ideal,  largely  to  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  been  trapped  by  the  terrific  pres- 
sures of  political  life" 

Annual  disclosure  by  members  of  Congress 
and  appointed  otHclals  above  a  certain  salary, 
he  believes.  Is  essential  both  for  public  re- 
assurance and  as  a  "disinfectant." 

"Publicity  Is  a  powerful  deterrent  from 
Improper  conduct.  Most  men  (who  go  wrong 
do  so)  because  they  think  they  can  commit 
shady  acts  In  private,  which  will  not  be 
found  out." 
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Douglas  Is  convinced  the  level  of  honesty 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  Is  good,  "a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  general  level  In  our 
society,"  and  steadily  rising.  "There  Is  much 
less  chicanery  than  people  think." 

He  finds  It  difficult  to  condemn  his  former 
colleagues.  "I  would  try  to  have  the  public 
realize  Its  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties politicians  face.  While  I  think  I  have 
kept  myself  clean — God  knows  I've  tried — I 
am  struck  with  the  enormous  continuing 
pressures  to  which  politicians  are  sub- 
jected— pressures  far  greater  than  those 
which  people  In  private  life  are  subjected  to. 
A  meaningful  honesty  code  and  bill  will  have 
to  be  passed  sooner  or  later.  Congress  In- 
crea.slngly  will  see  that  It  Is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  financial  pressures  gro'wlng  around 
It  —and  the  public  will  demand  It." 

Reforms,  Douglas  knows  well,  come  slowly. 
In  a  1964  report  to  his  constituents,  he  drew 
two  major  points:  "1 )  long  periods  of  public 
education  are  needed  before  these  Issues  are 
accepted;  2)  1  see  my  own  role  .  .  .  pri- 
marily as  one  of  introducing  and  trying  to 
develop  these  much-needed  but  controversial 
Issues  so  that  they  eventually  gain  success." 

One  example  Illustrates.  Douglas  came  to 
the  Senate  knowing  how  much  the  nation 
had  to  do  In  civil  rights  and  tore  Into  the 
Issue  In  his  maiden  speech  two  months  after. 
He  tried  repeatedly  but  failed  to  get  an  effec- 
tive measure  on  to  the  floor.  In  1956,  after 
seven  years,  the  House  at  last  passed  a  bill, 
and  Douglas  pleaded  with  the  Senate  to  take 
It  up.  It  was  July,  and  hot.  and  the  senators 
wanted  to  get  on  to  the  national  conven- 
tions. Douglas  Insisted,  and  finally.  In  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  dis- 
cussed, he  was  humiliated,  76-6.  It  was  the 
"worst  moment"  of  a  Senate  career.  He 
turned  and  walked  out  of  the  chamber.  At 
the  door,  he  met  Muriel  Humphrey.  Her 
husband,  a  good  friend  and  supporter  of 
many  Douglas  causes,  had  voted  against 
him.  Douglas  bent  and  kissed  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey. Then  he  continued  to  his  office  and 
wept  for  two  hours.  Yet  the  next  year,  a 
bill   was   passed,   and    better   ones    followed. 

The  causes  Douglas  undertook  he  fought 
for  with  a  depth  of  commitment  that  all 
but  his  severest  foes  admitted  and  respected. 
(One  of  his  bitterest  opponents,  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  turned  to  him  In  exaspera- 
tion after  a  Doviglas-Kerr  floor  fight  and 
asked,  in  effect,  whether  Douglas  considered 
himself  to  be  Jesus  Christ.)  Sitting  in  his 
drab  New  York  City  hotel  room,  I  asked 
Douglas  what  had  guided  him  In  the  Senate. 
He  wiggled  his  toes  (the  shoes  were  off 
again)  and  answered  without  hesitation:  "I 
wanted  to  represent  the  general  public  In- 
terest. It  is  frequently  not  represented.  The 
power  Establishment  In  the  Senate  U  on  the 
whole  biased  against  the  public  Interest.  The 
small  taxpayers — people  of  low  Income,  of 
minority  groups — are  Individually  weak.  The 
special  interests,  producing  Interests,  are 
.  .  ,  organized.  In  the  struggle  between  con. 
centrated  private  Interest  and  diffused  gen- 
eral Interest,  the  private  Interests  have  all 
the  resources  and  drive  they  need  to  win." 

This  clearly  underscored  Douglas's  con- 
cern. His  nonstop  battle  to  cut  budget  waste 
was  an  attempt  not  only  to  save  money  but 
to  get  some  of  It  used  for  what  he  called 
"human  needs,"  such  as  more  aid  to  educa- 
tion. In  budget  paring,  he  far  outdid  his  con- 
servative colleagues.  ("A  liberal,"  he  de- 
clared, "does  not  have  to  be  a  wastrel.") 

Douglas  failed,  by  self-admlsslon.  In  one 
area  and  succeeded  spectacularly  In  another. 
The  first,  pork  barrel,  utterly  threw  him.  "I 
Just  had  to  give  up.  I  couldn't  take  It  any 
longer.  For  about  ten  years,  I  hit  my  head 
against  a  .  .  .  wall.  The  people  want  It;  they 
expect  It;  heaven  help  the  legislator  who 
does  not  deliver." 

But  for  two-thirds  of  his  Washington 
years.  Douglas  lectured  the  pork  barrelers, 
including  his  own  constituents  and  senators 


who  called  for  cuts  in  spending  everywhere 
but  home.  "As  groups  win  their  battle  for 
special  expenditures,"  be  said  In  one  of  the 
13  books  he  has  written,  "they  lose  the  more 
Important  war  for  general  economy.  .  .  . 
They  are  like  drunkards  who  shout  for  tem- 
perance In  the  Intervals  between  cocktails." 

Somewhat  of  a  bam,  Douglas  once  took  a 
magnifying  glass  and  atlas  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  try  to  find  some  of  the  geographic 
hideaways  designated  for  pork-barrel  cash. 
Or  he  would  stand,  as  he  did  one  year,  and 
calmly  announce,  "There  Is  a  provision  for 
$50,400  to  aid  small  boats  and  construct  a 
landing  for  a  ferry  In  Illinois.  But,  gentle- 
men, the  ferry  stopped  running  in  1945." 

Another  time,  with  the  budget  $5  billion 
In  the  red,  Douglas  charged  that  of  the  $1.8 
billion  prop>osed  for  rivers,  harbors  and  fiood- 
control  projects,  $830  million  was  waste. 

Item:  $918,000  to  dredge,  and  $18,000  a 
year  to  maintain,  a  Oeorgla-Florlda  river. 
Beneficiaries:  A  paper  mill  that  would  save 
$135,000  In  annual  freight  charges;  a  second 
mill  that  would  save  $14,000. 

A  Senator  once  rose  to  petition  for  aid  to 
crabs.  Several  Inlets  in  his  state,  he  submit- 
ted, should  be  dredged  so  "the  motorboats 
wouldn't  roll  the  crabs."  A  weary  Douglas 
piped  up:  "Must  we  extend  welfare-state 
benefits  to  crustacean  life?" 

The  successes  came  after  hopeless  years  of 
whacking  at  defense  profligacy.  "The  military 
authorities,"  he  held,  "are  probably  the  great- 
est wasters  of  manpower  and  materials  In 
the  country."  He  charged,  ten  years  In  a  row, 
that  a  minimum  of  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
annually  could  be  saved  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices through  unification  of  supply  systems,  a 
jump  In  competitively  bid  contracts  from  an 
appallingly  low  11.9  percent,  and  on  and  on. 
He  was  Ignored. 

Douglas's  1960  assault  caused  an  uproar. 
Arms  loaded,  he  marched  Into  the  Senate 
one  June  afternoon  and  held  up  a  lamp 
socket  the  Navy  had  purchased  for  $21.10. 
He  had  bought  the  Identical  socket  In  a 
store  for  25  cents.  The  Air  Force  had  pur- 
chased an  operator's  headset  for  $10.67.  Doug- 
las had  had  the  same  Item  made  In  a  neigh- 
borhood electronics  store  for  $1.50.  The  list 
ran  through  eight  more  Items.  As  proof, 
Douglas  had  copies  of  the  actual  Invoices 
used. 

The  Defense  Department  denied  every- 
thing. One  Item,  It  claimed,  had  been  bought 
as  an  "experimental  or  specialized  design." 
Douglas  dug  Into  his  briefcase  and  flour- 
ished a  copy  of  the  patent  for  the  device, 
dated  12  years  earlier.  Douglas  "urgefd]  the 
Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau  Etnd  the 
President  ...  to  knock  some  beads  to- 
gether." The  heads  went  unknocked. 

The  situation  reversed  when  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  moved  into  the  Pentagon.  McNamara 
picked  up  suggestions  made  by  a  Douglas 
subcommittee  and  blended  them  with  his 
own  streamlining  efforts.  Savings  In  the  De- 
fense Department  In  fiscal  1965:  $4.8  billion. 
Said  McNamara,  in  making  that  announce- 
ment: "The  Department  of  Defense  cost- 
reduction  program  .  .  .  owes  much  of  its 
Inspiration  to  .  .  .  Senator  Douglas.  .  .  ." 

It  may  take  generations  to  total  the  bil- 
lions saved  for  the  United  States  by  the 
actions  of  Douglas,  acting  alone  or  as  group 
leader.  His  fight  against  the  grab  of  a  na- 
tional resource,  offshore  oil.  by  the  states 
may  yield  the  biggest  payoff.  In  1953.  four 
states  attempted  to  get  ownership  of  all  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  rights  (they  already  had 
part  of  these  rights) .  Congress  was  asked 
to  overttirn  Supreme  Court  decisions  giving 
ownership  'to  the  Federal  Government. 
Douglas,  In  alliance  with  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama, held  oS  the  states'  rlghters  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  30  days.  He  presented  a 
detailed  S2-page  argxunent,  jammed  with 
charts,  to  Illustrate  "a  give-away  lieyond 
belief." 

"Most  of  the  spoiuors  of  this  bill,"  he  said, 


"are  the  very  ones  who  say  they  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  size  and  burden  of  the 
public  debt,  yet  this  bill  would  alienate; 
assets  which  may  ultimately  be  equal  in 
value  to  that  debt  and  could  be  used  to 
reduce  It.  We  are  concerned  with  the  2':: 
million  illiterates  In  this  country  and  the 
low  level  of  education  given  to  others,  yet 
this  bill  wou'-t  throw  away  a  large  future 
Income  whicn  could  be  used  to  wipe  out 
Illiteracy  and  help  ensure  to  all  an  accept- 
able  minimum   of   education." 

After  30  days,  the  bill's  sponsors  abruptly 
threw  in  the  sponge.  A  compromise  gave  t'.ie 
states  title  only  up  to  three  miles  out  (Texas 
picked  up  seven  more  miles  I.  Because  they 
thought  all  the  underwater  oil  was  close  to 
shore,  the  bill's  backers  advertised  the  com- 
promise, which  passed,  as  a  victory.  They 
were  wrong.  Most  of  the  oil  located  so  far 
lies  beyond  the  state  limits.  The  Federr.l 
Treasury  has  already  taken  In  $1  billion  in 
royalties.  Experts  think  the  total  may  hit 
$40  billion.  In  addition,  the  nation  has  title 
to  the  Increasingly  valuable  gas  and  niineral 
rights  for  the  same  areas. 

Some  of  Douglas's  battles  will  have  to  be 
won  by  others.  Among  them:  His  nine-year 
fight,  strongly  opposed  by  lending  interests, 
for  a  truth-in-lending  bill  that  would  re- 
quire those  who  routinely  offer  credit  to 
reveal  the  real  annual  Interest  rate  and  the 
total  cost  of  interest  and  fees. 

Yet  he  is  not  keeping  himself  out  of  the 
legislative  world.  He  was  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness twice  at  recent  Senate  hearings,  be- 
sides maintaining  a  pace  that  perhaps  has 
Intensified  since  he  left  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  He  divides  his  time  between  the 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems,  teaching  and  lecturing 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  City  and  anchoring  a  television 
Interview  program. 

Douglas  traveled  a  solitary  path  In  the 
Senate,  and  It  was  Inevitable.  "Beneath  the 
surface  of  a  senator's  life  Is  a  deep  loneli- 
ness," he  says,  [because]  when  the  chips 
are  down  ...  a  man  should  vote  his  pro- 
found individual  convictions  .  .  .  regardless 
of  who  is  with  him  or  against  him.  I  never 
tried  to  make  a  fetish  of  being  Independent 
for  Its  own  sake.  But  If  you  do  what  you  think 
Is  right,  no  one.  no  criticism  can  Injure  you." 
One  of  Douglas'  oldest  Senate  enemies  laughs 
at  this.  He  told  me.  "I  never  saw  an  lss\ie 
that  could  not  stand  compromise."  Douglas 
might  smile  at  the  comment  and  recall  lost 
battles  that  turned  Into  wars  won  because  he 
anchored  a  belief  long  enough  for  others 
to  join  him. 

"In  every  generation."  a  New  York  Timc^ 
editorial  said  of  Douglas,  "there  are  a  few 
men  who  by  force  of  mind  and  character 
become  moral  exemplars  to  their  contempo- 
raries, the  standard  by  which  other  men  in 
public  life  measure  their  conduct."  Every 
man  Is  more  than  the  sum  of  his  visible 
work.  The  quality  of  Douglas  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  legislation  he  conceived  or  helped 
push  through  or  the  money  he  helped  to 
save  or  redirect  to  better  purpose.  He  was 
always  a  curious  blend:  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
who  played  varsity  football  at  Bowdoln.  a 
rigidly  moral  man  who  turned  down  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Dodd  investigating  com- 
mittee ("I'm  not  virtuous  enough  to  Judge 
any  man"),  an  economist  who  could  stand 
before  a  hippy  group  of  college  students  and 
say:  ".  .  .  what  Is  needed  most  In  the  world 
Is  love.  .  .  .  Truth  has  at  once  a  compulsive 
and  healing  power;  we  should  not  be  afraid 
of  truth  for  ...  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  we 
can  base  our  .  .  .  lives.  .  .  .  Himian  courage 
in  defense  of  an  Ideal  Is  an  ultimate  vir- 
tue. .  .  ." 

Some  years  back.  Douglas  wrote  this  about 
character:  "It  Is  not  hard  In  solitude  to  wish 
all  mankind  well,  but  the  test  Is  whether  we 
do  In  fact  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked  and  protect  the  weak.  .  .  . 
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There  *re  DOAny  who  profess  their  devotion 
to  the  common  good,  but  the  test  is  whether 
they  an  wllllag  ...  to  ring  the  doorbclU  al 
an  Indifferent  citizenry  and  to  brave  the  op- 
position ...  of  entrenched  greed  " 
The  Senate  win  miss  Douglas. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend hJ«  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  our  distinKuished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  J?rsey's 
15th  District.  Mr  Ed  Patten,  on  behalf 
of  programs  to  help  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged are  well  known  The  gentle- 
man recently  addressed  this  body  to 
stress  his  opposition  to  those  who  would 
emasculate  and  undermine  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty  His  timely  remarks  re- 
ceived excellent  coveraee  back  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  thousands  of  dedicated 
citizens  are  engaged  in  increasingly  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  curb  the  ravages  of  pov- 
erty, and  where  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  coordinated  national  program 
is  well  understood. 

In  this  regard.  Mr  Speaker.  I  place  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Plainfleld  Courier-News  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Dally  Home  News  on 
June  15,  reporting  on  the  gentleman's 
fine  statement.  The  articles  follow : 

[Prom    the    Plainfleld    (NJt    Courier-News. 

June  15.  1967  1 

Antipovtrty    But.    BM-Kro 

New  BmtTNSWxcK  -  Rep  Edward  J  Patten, 
D-NJ.,  said  yesterday  that  some  Republican 
membera  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  should  not  be  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed In  what  Patten  described  as  their 
"crusade  against  the  po<>r  ' 

Speaking  on  the  House  floor  in  Washing- 
ton, the  congressman  said  the  anti-poverty 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the  committee 
must  be  passed.  "Vl'e  must  keep  faith  with 
those  who  look  to  us  for  help."  he  stated. 

Patten,  who  represents  most  of  Middlesex 
County,  said,  "The  OOP  committee  members 
have  launched  one  of  their  periodic  moves 
against  the  poor,  this  time  disguising  It 
under  the  euphemistic  name  of  the  'oppor- 
tunity crusade.'  it  is  their  latest  effort  to 
wreck  the  nation's  anti-poverty   program 

"We  cannot  permit  them  to  wreclc  the 
efforts  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  to  vanquish  poverty,  misery  and 
Ignorance  from  Axnerlca." 

One  of  the  activities  under  attack,  said 
Patten,  Is  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  succeasful"  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, be  noted.  A  Job  Corps  center  is  Iocat«d 
In  Ekllson. 

Recent  statistics,  Patten  said,  show  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  130,000  enroUees 
in  Job  Cori>a  centers  since  1964  have  been 
placed  In  good  paying  jobs,  or  have  returned 
to  school,  or  have  entered  the  military. 

Patten  said  the  Job  Corps  Is  turning  out 
5.000  graduates  a  month. 

I  Prom  the  New  Brunfiwlck  iN  J  )  Dally  Home 

News,  June  15,  1967 1 

Pattsk  Camcizia  OOP  Bm  To  Block  .\nti- 

povnTT  Box 

WAMimoTow. — "We    cannot    permit    some 

of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Education 


and  Labor  Committee  to  succeed  In  their 
crusade  against  the  poor."  Rep  Edward  J. 
Patten,   D-N  J  .   said    yesterday   afternoon. 

Speaking  on  the  House  floor.  Patten  said 
the  anti-poverty  bill  being  considered  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  "must  be 
passed."  adding  that  "We  must  keep  faith 
with  those  who  look  to  us  for  help" 

The  congressman  charged  that  some  GOP 
committee  members  "have  launched  one  of 
their  periodic  moves  against  the  poor,  this 
time  disguising  it  under  the  euphemistic 
name   ^f  the   opportunity  crusade  '   ' 

HITS    OP    riTlJRr 

Patten,  who  represents  the  I5th  Dl.strlct. 
said.  "It  Is  their  latest  effort  to  wreck  the 
nation's  anti-poverty  program  We  c.innot 
permit  them  to  wreck  the  efforts  of  John 
P  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  to  van- 
quish poverty,  misery,  and  ignorance  from 
America" 

P  )lntlng  out  that  one  of  the  activities 
under  attack  by  some  Republicans  Is  the 
Job  Corps  Patten  called  It  "one  of  the  most 
successful"  of  the  antl-p)overty  profframs 

The  Job  Corps.  Patten  said.  Is  trying  to 
achieve  "something  very  speclflc"  by  operat- 
ing some  118  centers  across  t!ie  n.itl  >n 

—  First,  he  said.  It  Is  trying  to  take  the 
deprived  young  men  and  women  out  of  their 
negative  city  environment  and  put  them  Into 
a  new  and  better  one. 

-  Second,  It  Is  trying  to  cultivate  a  desire 
to  learn  and  advance  away  from  the  dls- 
tractlon.i  .ind  Interruptions  of  the  ghetto. 

—Third,  It  Is  trying  to  give  the  youth  a 
new  lea.<>e  on  life,  new  skills,  new  reading 
and  writing  abilities,  new  Interests  In  occu- 
pations or  subjects  beyond  his  usual  ac- 
qualnt.ince 

"Thl-s  tiikes  money,  time  and  energy,"  Pat- 
ten .s.iid  "There  are  discipline  problems.  The 
Job  Corps  centers  are  not  finishing  schools 
for  debutantes  They  are  centers  which  take 
the  hopeless  and  hapless  unemployed  schixil 
dropout  and  try  to  bring  him  Into  the  main 
flow  of  American  life." 

Criticism  has  been  heard  about  the  Job 
Corps,  he  observed,  but  he  urged  critics  to 
hxjk  at  the  facts. 

R'?cent  statistics.  Patten  disclosed,  show 
that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  130.000 
enroKeea  In  Job  Corps  centers  since  1964 
have  been  placed  In  good  paying  Jobs,  have 
returned  to  school  or  have  entered  the  mili- 
tary, 

RECORD    or    StTCCES-S 

'This  l.s  an  excellent  success  record."  he 
remarked  "In  fact.  I  think  It's  fabulous, 
considering  the  problems  which  have  had 
to  be  faced  " 

Patten  noted  that  today  the  Job  Corps 
Is  turning  out  5.000  graduates  a  month  The 
learning  rate  of  enroUees  has  tripled  They 
have  gained  knowledge  In  skills,  vocations, 
lanijuage  and  mathematics  They  have 
gained  self-,-onfldence.  he  declared 

Costs  for  Job  Corps  tralne«^  have  dropped, 
he  claimed  and  for  the  first  time,  this  nation 
has  begun  paying  attention  to  the  more  than 
one-half  million  people  aged  16  to  21  who 
are  out  of  school  out  of  work  un.skllled  and 
without  motivation,  (^r  [lerhaps.   hope 

"The  Job  Corps  Is  a  major  effort  to  sal- 
vage   these   young    .Americans."    Patten    said 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
CONGRESS  GIVE  NEW  FORCE  TO 
AMERICAS  EDUCATIONAL  REV- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  ALBErRT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wjis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHA-WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
celebrate  with  the  President  the  winning 
of  another  small  but  important  victory 
in  the  battle  to  give  new  force  to  Amer- 
ica's educational  revolution. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  has  been 
extended  by  the  Congress  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

This  Is  no  personal  victory.  It  is, 
rather,  a  victory  for  millions  of  young 
children  who  look  to  government  to  help 
them  in  their  careers  and  futures. 

It  is  a  victory  for  the  Congress  and 
President  Johi.son  who  never  gave  up 
hope  that  his  imaginative  and  socially 
valuable  program  would  go  on. 

And  it  is  of  course  a  victory  for  the 
hundreds  of  Teachers  Corps  volunteers 
who  have  already  given  a  full  measure  of 
devotion,  experience,  and  commitment  to 
the  program. 

The  teacher  is  the  vital  center  of  all 
education.  'Without  his  knowledge,  his 
wisdom,  his  Idealism,  no  amount  of  ma- 
terial aid  can  raise  the  attainment  level 
of  America's  schoolchildren. 

The  Teachers  Corps  Is  yet  one  more 
sign  that  the  people  of  America  support 
the  educational  revolution  initiated  In 
the  past  6  years. 

I  commend  the  OCQce  of  Education.  I 
commend  the  President.  I  commend  the 
Congre.ss  And,  most  of  all.  I  commend 
those  selfless  people  all  over  the  Nation 
who  would  not  rest  until  the  Teachers 
Corps  received  new  life. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
ATTACKS  SOUTH   AFRICA 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAPaCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  propa- 
ganda front  which  hides  behind  the  dig- 
nity of  church  in  its  name,  but  parrots 
a  line  similar  to  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker,  Just  cannot  seem  to  adjust  it- 
self into  reality  with  the  midstream  of 
free,  progressive  people  in  the  world. 

The  coimcil's  July  4  memo  mailed  to 
my  desk  would  clearly  indicate  contempt 
and  distrust  of  all  South  Africans  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin — be  It 
white  or  black. 

Controlled  by  a  few  ultraextremlsts 
at  the  decision  level,  the  NCC  condemns 
the  United  States,  the  U.N.,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  all  peaceful  people  who 
do  not  jump  into  a  war  to  revolutionize 
society  as  these  few  dream  the  world 
should  be  run  and  operated. 

Their  lack  of  understanding  for  law 
and  order  is  summed  up  in  their  terming 
the  loss  of  their  lawsuit  in  the  Interna- 
tional Court  as  a  "fiasco."  Seemingly  they 
are  against  any  progress  and  human  re- 
lations unless  it  adheres  to  their  leader- 
ship  of   a  controlled  world   society. 

Yet.  in  all  their  magnanimous  talk 
of  freeing  men  and  countries,  not  one 
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word  is  mentioned  as  to  freeing  clergy- 
men imprisoned  at  this  very  hour  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  Communist 
countries.  Is  not  the  persecution  of 
Christians  by  the  atheistic,  godless  Com- 
munists also  apartheid?  One  may  wonder 
if  the  council's  objective  is  mere  freedom 
or  if  in  the  ultimate  solution  overthrow 
of  peaceful  and  workable  governments 
controlled  by  Christian  leaders  who  may 
disagree  with  their  solutions. 

So  that  they  may  be  called  to  a  gen- 
uine challenge  to  help  clergymen,  and  aid 
in  liberating  freemen  enslaved  spirit- 
ually and  morally,  I  place  Rev.  Richard 
Wurmbrand's  article  from  the  June  23 
the  Christian  and  Christianity  Today  de- 
scribing apartheid  against  churches  in 
Communist  countries  and  "The  Truth 
About  Wurmbranrt  "  as  well  as  the  memo 
from  the  July  1  National  Council  of 
Churches  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Communist  Evidence  of  an  Underground 
Church 

The  most  convincing  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  an  underground  Christian  Church 
In  Russia  Is  to  be  found  In  the  pages  of  Rus- 
sian provincial  new.^papers.  Reports  are  there 
eiven  of  court  cases  In  which  Christians  are 
tried  for  propagating  their  faith. 

These  cases  are  not  reported  In  the  two 
m  ,in  national  papers.  Pravda  and  Isvestia, 
which  are  easily  obtainable  in  Britain,  but 
the  local  issues,  such  as  Pravda  Ukrainy,  fea- 
ture the  cases  under  four-column  headings. 
These  reports  reveal  the  Communist  attitude 
of  mind  towards  religion,  and  what  they 
mean  by  the  expression  "freedom  of  reli- 
gion". To  the  Communist  way  of  thinking 
there  Is  freedom  of  religion  in  Russia,  but  by 
this  they  mean  that  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
a  Christian  may  be  one,  but  Christians  must 
not  t«ach  their  faith  to  others — not  even  to 
their  own  children. 

Pastor  Richard  Wurmbrand  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  receive  copies  of  the  provin- 
cial newspapers,  and  has  now  a  file  of  cut- 
tings each  of  w^hlch  is  a  revelation  of  Chrls- 
t:an  suffering  of  a  most  cruel  kind,  and  for 
doing  the  very  things — such  as  teaching  in 
a  Sunday  School — which  are  taken  for 
granted  in  Britain. 

WHAT    they    deserved 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  papers 
in  Pastor  Wurmbrand's  files: 

Pravda  Ukrainy.  July  12.  1966:  Under  the 
heading  "They  have  received  what  they  de- 
served" is  a  report  of  three  people  being  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  Imprisonment  on  charges 
of  running  a  secret  Sunday  School  and  youth 
meetings  and  of  having  a  secret  printing 
pre?s. 

These  are  quite  common  charges  in  Russia. 
Others  that  are  frequently  used  against 
Christians  are  of  giving  out  copies  of  the 
magazine  Herald  of  Salvation;  listening  to 
Gospel  broadcasts  from  the  West;  giving  in- 
formation on  conditions  in  Russia  to  West- 
ern leaders,  and  even  charges  of  ritual  mur- 
der— rumours  have  been  circulated  that 
Christians  sacrifice  young  children  as  part 
of  their  faith.  All  of  the  charges  refer  to  the 
Christians  as  Baptists,  but  this  term  Is  used 
to  cover  all  Protestant  denominations. 

Melskaia  Russia,  November  22,  1966:  A  re- 
port of  two  people  charged  with  running 
religious  schools  for  children  under  the  age 
of  seven  years. 

Sovetski  Russia,  December  27.  1966:  Tells 
of  a  trial  in  Cebaksarah  of  a  group  of  be- 
lievers charged  with  running  a  school  to 
teach  children  religion. 

In  the  village  of  Elan  an  old  woman  ap- 
plied to  have  the  roof  of  her  house  repaireitl. 
She  was  told  that  this  would  not  be  done 
unless  she  first  left  the  church.  If  6he  re- 


fused to  leave  the  church  then  the  church 
could  repair  her  roof  for  her. 

A  report  in  a  local  lasue  of  Protxia,  dated 
December  8,  1966,  told  at  an  underground 
church  operating  In  Tiraspol  In  Rumania. 
Pastor  Wurmbrand  added  that  the  leaders 
of  this  church,  as  well  as  much  of  the  under- 
ground church,  were  Hebrew  Christians.  It 
is  understandable  that  he  should  regard  this 
factor  as  of  special  significance  In  these  days 
when  Christians  are  watching  developments 
in  Israel  so  closely,  as  signs  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Lord's  return. 

Ucitelskaia  Gazeta,  August  23,  1966:  Here 
is  an  account  of  six  Baptists  being  sentenced, 
but  the  report  goes  on  to  ask  what  people 
think  these  Baptists  are  like?  The  writer  says 
that  they  are  not  old  people  who  have  failed 
to  free  themselves  from  the  past.  In  the  court 
were  young  girls.  The  accused  had  baptised 
40  young  people,  and  these  Included  students 
and  others  who  had  been  members  of  Com- 
munist Youth.  The  charge  was  that  the  de- 
fendants took  children  to  burials  to  explain 
to  them  that  they  should  not  worry  about 
what  was  transitory.  They  had  also  told  the 
children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  attend  an 
illegal  Sunday  School,  and  had  given  out  an 
illegal  magazine. 

Pravda  Ukraiiui,  August  4,  1966 :  Reporting 
a  trial  in  Kiev  in  which  the  defendants  were 
charged  with  demanding  changes  In  the 
Soviet  laws  so  as  to  give  them  freedom  to 
propagate  religion.  They  were  sentenced  to 
three  years  and  2'/4  years  In  prison.  The  re- 
port states:  "In  our  country  no  one  is 
charged  for  his  religious  convictions.  The 
charges  are  for  Infringing  the  Soviet  laws". 
A  report  from  Malava,  Rumania,  on  August 
30.  1966.  is  headed  "Where  Bells  Rang",  and 
tells  of  20  churches  being  turned  into  clubs, 
dance  halls  and  museums. 

In  September.  1966,  young  people  were 
heard  singing  In  a  train  to  a  well  known 
Soviet  tune.  On  Investigation  It  was  found 
that  they  were  singing  religious  words,  call- 
ing on  people  to  consecrate  their  youth  to 
God.  When  trierfin  Court,  young  people  burst 
out  singing  the  same  song. 

A  report  Issued  on  May  1,  1966.  told  of  a 
secret  meeting  being  held  by  Christians  in 
a  village.  The  report  said  that  the  meeting 
was  held  under  the  pretext  of  it  being  a 
birthday  party — but  that  people  were  cele- 
brating 20  birthdays  a  year  this  way. 

A  report  on  August  5,  1966,  tells  of  chil- 
dren refusing  to  wear  the  red  tie  of  Com- 
munism. When  questioned  in  school  they 
gave  the  correct  answers,  but  prefixed  them 
with  the  words,  "Lenin  says",  or  "Marx  says". 
One  girl  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Here  it  is 
bad.  In  heaven  It  Is  good.  There  we  will  live 
eternally".  Another  child  said:  "I  believe 
everything  that  Is  written  In  the  Bible.  There 
everything  Is  true". 

Ucitelskaia  Gazeta  tells  of  Hmara  of  Ku- 
lunda  being  charged  with  operating  an 
Illegal  printing  press.  After  some  time  in 
prison  his  body  was  returned  to  relatives. 

Pastor  Wurmbrand  adds  from  his  own  in- 
formation that  the  body  of  Hmara,  father  of 
four  children,  showed  bum  marks  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  bis  stomach  was  split 
open. 

An  issue  of  Pravda  for  January  15.  1966, 
tells  of  efforts  made  to  make  Christians  re- 
veal the  names  of  their  leaders.  When  ques- 
tioned they  always  answered  that  God  was 
their  leader  and  Christ  their  master.  Science 
and  Religion  for  September,  1966,  published 
in  Moscow,  accused  Christians  of  distributing 
Gospels  inside  the  covers  of  magazines,  and 
of  hiding  Bibles  Inside  the  covers  of  Tolstoy's 
novels. 

One  report  refers  to  a  Mrs.  Makrlnkova. 
being  charged  with  poisoning  the  minds  of 
her  six  children  with  Christian  education. 
The  children  were  ordered  to  be  put  Into  an 
atheistic  school,  the  mother  was  ordered  to 
pay  for  their  tuition  but  would  never  be 
allowed  to  see  them  again. 


Another  article  tells  of  82  Christians  being 
put  into  an  asylum  because  they  showed 
signs  of  Insanity  by  praying  to  God.  Twenty 
four  of  them  died  within  a  few  days  because 
"of  prolonged  prayer". 

Finally.  Pastor  Wtirmbrand  gives  the  last 
names  of  four  people  imprisoned  last 
month — Batanta,  Ghellegeam,  Alexandri  and 
Gabrielesen — the  last  three  of  whom  are 
pastors. 

The  Truth  About  Richard  Wurmbrand 
(By  Dave  Foster) 

(Note. — The  name  of  Richard  Wurmbrand 
is  well  known  to  Christians  throughout  Brit- 
ain and  the  West.  Bursting  like  a  fireball 
across  the  cool  complacency  of  some,  he  came 
last  year  from  long  imprisonment  in  a  Ru- 
manian prison  to  speak  at  Keswick,  Filey  and 
in  other  meetings  around  the  country  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Communist  lands. 

(So  amazing  were  his  claims,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  anything  known  to  British 
Christians,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  doubt 
is  raised  about  them.  Others  question  his  in- 
tegrity. According  to  one  spokesman,  my  own 
series  in  The  Christian,  written  after  a 
trip  into  four  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
did  not  help  because  "the  countries  where 
persecution  is  the  greatest  were  not  in- 
cluded". 

(For  these  reasons,  and  because  Pastor 
Wurmbrand  has  not  been  faced  directly 
with  some  of  the  questions  being  asked 
about  him,  we  felt  it  only  fair  to  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself.  Here,  he  does  so  as  we 
place  before  him  questions  I  heard  raised  on 
a  recent  trip  to  Britain : ) 

Q.  Pastor  Wurmbrand,  your  personal  testi- 
mony of  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist captors  is  well  known  to  Christians 
in  this  country,  but  some  feel  you  are  over- 
emphasizing a  point.  "Why  do  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  keep  talking  about  it? 

Pastor  Wurmbrand.  I  do  not  consider  that 
my  testimony  of  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Communist  captors  Is  well  known  to  Chris- 
tians in  this  country.  There  are  many  who 
still  have  not  heard  it.  I  cannot  be  silent 
until  all  have  heard  and  respond.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  comparatively  few 
churches  praying  regularly  for  persecuted 
Christians  in  Communist  countries.  I  feel 
compelled  to  keep  talking  about  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  people  continue  to  speak 
about  the  apartheid  problem  in  South  Africa. 
It  still  exists. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Communist  camp  Is 
found  In  Red  China.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Communism  have  such  terrible  things  hap- 
jjened  as  happen  now  under  Mao  Tse-Tung 
The  Soviet  press  is  full  of  reports  of  the  ar- 
rests of  thousands  of  Christians.  I  have  writ- 
ten this  in  my  book.  Today's  Martyr  Church, 
Tortured  for  Christ  (to  be  published  in  Sep- 
tember, and  obtainable  from  European 
Christian  Mission).  A  recent  report  tells  of 
"overflowing  prisons"  in  Rumania.  This  is 
why  I  keep  talking! 

Q.  Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  validity  of  your  claims.  Some  even  sug- 
gest that  your  imprisonment  was  for  currency 
offences  or  something  other  than  religious 
reasons.  What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter? 

Pastor  Wurmbrantd.  Questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  virginity  of  Mary,  about  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  about 
the  official  Church  and  many  other  things. 
Why  should  not  questions  be  raised  about 
me?  I  must  say  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  all  such  questions  have  been 
discussed  behind  my  back.  No  one  has  chal- 
lenged me  personally.  However.  I  find  it 
Improper  to  defend  myself.  There  are  enough 
Christians  in  the  West  who  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  my  case,  and  have  testified 
to  this.  I  wUi  perhaps  Just  say  that  never 
has  a  Communist  government  arrested  a 
Christian  acknowledging  their  action  to  be 
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because  of  hl«  faith  They  always  have  differ- 
ent pret«xt8.  The  moat  common  are  spying. 
counter-reTOlutlonary  work  and  treaaon. 
Currency  offence*  are  also  common.  Such 
cases  were  made  again-. t  Cardinal  Mindszeti- 
thy  and  U>e  Huni^anan  Lutheran  Bishop 
Lajos  Ordasa.  and  many  others 

q.  Your  references  to  an  -underground 
Church"  are  questioned  by  those  who  doubt 
Its  existence.  First  what  evidence  do  you 
have  that  such  a  Church  stiU  e.xlsts  '  Sec- 
ondly, how  doea  an  ■  under^ound  Christian" 
effectively  witness  for  Christ  yet  s'.Ul  remain 
in  the  "underground"  caiegory?  Thirdly 
could  not  such  Christians  exercise  a  wider 
influence  for  Christ  working  more  or  less 
openly  within  the  limitations  imposed? 

Pastor  Wt;8MBRANu.  The  best  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  underground  Church  can  be 
found  in  the  Soviet  newspapers  For  example, 
in  the  May  Issue  of  Nauka  1  Rellula,  which 
appears  in  Moscow,  there  Is  an  article  en- 
titled. "The  Underground"  In  this  the  writer 
describe*  a  Christian  Academy  hidden  be- 
neath the  ground  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
Siberia.  Other  papers  report  on  the  arrests 
of  Christians  because  of  secret  meetings. 
secret  Sunday  Schools  and  secret  printing 
presses.  If  this  Is  not  evidence  of  an  under- 
ground Church.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 
The  underground  Church  worlcs  as  all  un- 
derground organlsatlon.s  They  print  and  or- 
ganise secretly,  but  try  to  witness  openly  In  a 
careful  and  discreet  manner  Surely  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  when  churches  are  closed, 
Christians  wlU  meet  elsewhere  In  Moscow, 
a  city  with  seven  million  inhabitants,  only 
one   Protestant   Church    is    permitted! 

Q.  You  were  Imprisoned  during  the  Stalin 
era.  Conditions  In  Eastern  Europe  have 
changed  considerably  since  then.  Do  you  not 
feel,  as  some  claim,  that  your  story  could 
give  rise  to  the  false  Impression  that  present- 
day  Christians  under  Communism  who  do 
not  suffer  such  extreme  persecution  are  all 
collaborators? 

Pastor  WuKMBRAND.  The  Stalin  era  has 
been  surpassed  in  cruelty  by  the  Mao  Tse- 
Tung  era.  Brezhnev  In  Russia  does  what 
Stalin  never  did  in  legalising  the  taking 
away  of  children  from  their  ptarents.  I  have 
reports  of  such  sentences.  I  have  tried  to 
be  careful  In  my  meetings  and  other  con- 
tacts to  state  that  the  situation  In  some 
«j*Htelllte  countries  has  improved.  However. 
even  in  these  countries  there  Is  much  by 
way  of  reetrlotlon  and  discrimination.  Basi- 
cally Communism  Is  the  same,  althouf^h  Its 
tactics  and  methods  vary.  Keeping  this  In 
mind.  I  trust  that  It  Is  clear  that  I  do  not 
hold  the  view  that  those  who  do  not  suffer 
extreme  persecution  are  collaborators  with 
the  State.  There  are  many  re.iJ  Christians 
and  faithful  pastors  who  have  never  been 
in  prison. 

Q.  If  other  Christians  remained  in  gaol 
when  you  were  released,  does  not  your  out- 
spokenness Jeo{>&rdlse  their  chancis  of  ulti- 
mate release  and  even  survival  In  t.'ielr  pres- 
ent captivity?  In  other  words,  will  not  the 
Communist  authorities  take  the  attitude 
that  if  those  released  are  likely  to  follow  In 
your  footsteps  it  would  be  wiser  to  keep 
them  imprisoned '' 

Pastor  WuaMBBAND.  Crocodiles  eat  men 
because  this  Is  their  nature,  and  not  because 
a  professlor  of  zoology  speaks  about  It!  Com- 
munists have  Imprisoned,  tortured  and  killed 
Christians  since  I  was  eight  years  old.  If  we 
take  example  from  the  Jews  we  can  see  that 
Soviet  Jewry  lives  today  only  because  of 
the  i»t>tests  of  other  Jews.  Only  the  wide 
publlahlsg  of  the  facts  can  help  those  In 
prison  now. 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  the  only  ones 
who  have  reacted  against  my  revealing  the 
horrors  of  Communist  action  are  found  In 
Western  churches.  The  Communists  have  not 
openly  reacted,  nor  have  they  denied  my 
assertions.  A  professional  prostitute  does  not 
object  to  being  so  called.  A  Rumanian  Roman 


Catholic  priest  wils  recently  released  from 
prison  and  was  told.  You  can  say  whatever 
you  like,  they  will  not  believe  you  "  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  r.glit'  At  least,  where  most 
of  the  Church  leaders  In  tlie  West  arc  con- 
cerned 

My  responsibility  is  towards  the  under- 
ground Church  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
This  church  has  commissioned  me  to  speak 
m  her  name 

tj  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  emphasis 
of  your  future  ministry  In  the  West? 

Pastor  WtRMBRAND  I  have  not  decided  to 
remain  In  the  West.  As  long  as  I  will  be 
asked  by  my  church  to  remain,  I  will  lultUl 
the  tasks  which  she  gives  me.  These  are.  for 
the  time  being,  t.j  speak  out  about  the  per- 
secution of  Clirlstuins  there,  and  to  give 
them  practical  he',p  Personally,  my  desire 
Is  to  be  back  In  my  fatherland  at  any  risk. 

I  Memo  from  the  Washington  office.  National 

Council  of  Churches,  July  1.  1967 1 

Oppression  in  Sovth  Africa 

I  By  Kenneth  N    Carsteiis) 

Tlie  Republic  of  South  Africa,  being  the 
most,  puwertul  and  Industrialized  country  In 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  Is  probably  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  perpetuation  of  white  su- 
premacy in  the  surrounding  countries  of 
southern  Africa.  It  Is  hajd  to  Imagine  the 
Portuguese  being  able  to  maintain  their 
colonial  rule  over  Angola  and  Mozambique 
If  there  were  democracy  in  S<julh  Africa; 
they  are  having  enough  trouble  fighting  the 
liberation  movements  as  it  Is  Democracy  In 
South  Africa  would  certainly  eiid  her  Illegal 
rxile  over  the  international  territory  of  South 
West  Africa.  And  the  rebel  regime  In  Rho- 
desia could  certainly  not  have  survived  U  N. 
sanctions  for  so  long  without  South  African 
support. 

South  Africa  sets  the  tone  and  calls  the 
tune  from  Port  Ellz.ibeth  to  the  Congo  River. 
The  fact  that  she  Is  the  hard  core  of  a  sys- 
tem of  racist  repression  ImpKjBed  by  less  than 
five  million  whites  on  some  30  million  non- 
whites  Is  a  m.Ttter  of  IndlfTerence— if  not 
pride  -to  South  Africa.  She  remains  Im- 
pervious to  the  threats  and  pl&;is  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  she  thrives  on  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  Western  powers  whfwe  condemna- 
tions amuse  her  because  their  dollars 
strengthen  her  tyranny. 

ANY  HOPE  FOB  CHANGE? 

What  are  the  prospects  of  change  in  South 
Africa'*  Over  the  past  decade,  optimists  have 
anxiously  looked  for  pocsl  bill  ties  of  a  change 
of  course.  One  such  possibility  was  the  prog- 
ress of  Independf  nee  In  the  rest  of  Africa. 
The  hope  was  that  the  whites  would  see  the 
folly  of  continuing  to  suppress  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  African  majority  while 
the  tide  of  African  nationalism  to  the  north 
was  growing  stronger  and  drawing  nearer. 
Or.  if  this  folly  did  persist,  It  was  hoped  that 
the  .-ulvanclng  borders  of  Independent  Africa 
would  provide  bases  from  which  liberation 
movements  could  operate — an  African 
"domino  theory." 

Those  hopes  prove  to  be  totally  unrealistic. 
Those  who  held  them  gravely  underesti- 
mated not  only  the  military,  political  and 
economic  power  of  the  whltee,  but  also  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  whites'  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  privileges  and 
supremacy.  As  African  Independence  ad- 
vanced, the  racists  merely  increased  their 
military  preparedness,  tightened  their  In- 
ternal security,  and  devised  ways  to  exploit 
the  new  situauon.  Thus,  even  when  African 
Independence  passed  the  outposts  of  white 
supremacy  Into  the  heart  of  "the  white  man's 
land."  the  new  states  i  Malawi.  Botswana 
and  Lesotho)  were  neither  resisted  nor 
feared.  They  were  simply  subsumed  under 
South  Africa's  ptower  and  became  her  vas- 
sals. By  such  actions  as  signing  trade  agree- 
ments And  exchanging  diplomatic  visits  with 
South    Africa,    these    countries    And    them- 


selves serving  at  least  two  valuable  func- 
tions They  strengthen  the  expanding  apart- 
held  economy,  and  they  provide  the  highly 
(■xplolted  Illusion  that  apartheid  Is  acceptable 
to  "sen.slble"  Africans. 

In  short,  these  weak,  new  African  st.ites 
have  simply  been  fitted  into  the  Bantustan 
a.-ipect  of  apartheid  The  racists  have  turned 
to  their  own  advantage  the  process  which 
It  had  been  hoped  would  change  or  we  iken 
apartheid. 

Af-rKRMATllS    OF    SllARfT.VILLE 

A  second  possibility  of  change  was  seen  In 
the  ellect-s  of  the  SharpevlUe  massacre  In 
1960.  The  killing  and  wounding  of  hundreds 
of  peacefully  demonstrating  men.  women 
and  children  at  SharpevlUe  shocked  the 
world  Into  remembering  what  apartheid  was 
and  where  it  was  leading.  The  most  impor- 
tant Immediate  result  was  that  overseas  in- 
vestors fell  Into  panic  and  South  Africa  ex- 
perienced the  worst  financial  crisis  In  30 
yetirs.  For  the  first  time  since  coming  to 
power  In  1948.  the  apartheid  government 
seemed  In  danger  of  falling. 

American  and  European  banks  and  cor- 
porations, however,  stepped  in  with  loans. 
rhe  South  African  economy  rode  out  the 
storm  and  hopes  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment were  ag;Un  dashed.  Perhaps  these  over- 
seas business  interests  had  hoped  that  the 
regime  would  have  been  shocked  into  sanity 
and  would  begin  to  steer  a  new  course.  But. 
as  anyone  who  knew  South  Africa  could  have 
predicted,  the  hoped-for  "new  course"  mere- 
ly veered  further  to  the  right.  The  remnants 
of  civil  liberty  and  political  rights  have  been 
so  drastically  eroded  by  the  post-SharpevUle 
spate  of  legislation  that  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  stated  (after  study- 
ing the  ".No  Trial"  Act  of  1963)  that  "lib- 
erty Is  dead"  In  South  Africa  ( although  only 
non-whites  and  dissident  whites  really  know 
It) .  The  Commission  reported:  "South  Africa, 
In  Us  laws  and  procedures.  Is  copying  the 
worst  features  of  Stalinism,"  and  added  that 
no  dictatorship  of  the  left  or  the  right  had 
gone  further  In  restricting  civil  liberties. 

The  main  features  of  post-SharpeviUe 
South  Africa  are  common  knowledge.  But 
they  are  also  depraved  and  so  skillfully  dis- 
guised and  rationalized  that  we  have  to  be 
constantly  reminded  of  them.  They  are  the 
features  of  a  "democracy"  In  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  is  now  deprived  of  any 
vote  or  voice  whatsoever  In  the  national 
government.  Because  of  their  skin  color,  that 
majority  are  denied  freehold  title  to  land; 
are  kept  In  poverty  by  "Job  reservation"  and 
laws  against  collective  bargaining  and 
strikes;  are  deprived  of  freedom  of  speech, 
movement  and  assembly;  are  subject  to  a 
disrupting,  demoralizing  and  Immoral  sys- 
tem of  government-controlled  migratory 
labor;  have  to  endure  (with  a  few  lucky  ex- 
ceptions) a  form  of  racial  indoctrination 
(Bantu  education")  as  a  substitute  for  edu- 
cation; are  subject  to  arbitrary  removal 
(without  appeal)  from  anv  urban  employ- 
ment and  residence;  and  are  by  law  reduced 
to  what  a  government  spokesman  has  termed 
"uniu  of  labor"  without  even  the  right  to 
live  with  spwuse  and  family  In  an  urban 
area. 

Anyone,  white  or  non-white,  who  protests 
these  conditions,  Is  liable  to  Imprisonment, 
torture  and  solitary  confinement  without 
trial. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
1960  are  not  the  kind  that  reasonable  people 
had  hoped  to  see. 

SOtTTH    WEST    ATHICA 

A  third  posslblUty  was  seen  In  South  West 
Africa — a  large  area  adjoining  South  Africa 
which  the  latter  has  controlled  since  World 
War  I.  In  1920  the  territory  was  promised 
the  protection  of  an  International  territory 
under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  But, 
because  South  Africa  was  the  mandatory 
and  the  League  was  weak,  the  protecUon  of 
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the  mandate  remained  on  paper.  And  when 
the  League  was  dissolved  and  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  authority  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  tried  to  restrain  the 
racial  tyranny  that  was  being  Imposed  on 
South  West  Africa.  South  Africa  openly  de- 
fied the  International  community.  A  further 
appeal  to  the  International  Coiu-t  ended  In 
fiasco  last  year. 

Hopes  again  rose  last  October  when  the 
UN  Assembly  formally  terminated  the  long- 
dishonored  mandate  and  resolved  to  place 
South  West  Africa  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  UN  in  order  to  prepare  the 
territory  for  Independence.  South  Africa 
again  promised  defiance,  but  it  was  reason- 
ably hoped  that  she  would  be  forced  to  com- 
ply this  time,  since  both  major  powers  (the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union)  had  at 
last  supported  a  substantive  UN  action  on 
the  prolonged  dispute. 

But  at  the  fifth  special  session  of  the  UN 
Assembly  this  year,  which  was  called  to  Im- 
plement the  South  West  Africa  resolution. 
both  major  pwwers  reneged  their  October 
commitment  with  an  astonishing  display  of 
hypocrisy  and  irresponsibility.  Since  the  UN 
Is  powerless  on  contentious  Issues  without 
at  least  United  States  support,  this  pulled  the 
rug  from  under  the  UN  and  has  left  South 
Africa  triumphant  yet  again  in  her  defiance 
of  law  and  Justice. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  duty  of  the  In- 
ternational community  to  honor  its  solemn- 
ly undertaken  obligations  to  the  subjugated 
people  of  South  West  Africa  and  to  uphold 
the  rule  of  law,  the  South  West  Africa  prob- 
lem has  other  significant  implications. 
Among  these  are  the  following  Responsible 
action  could  demonstrate  that  law  and  Jus- 
tice are  not  dead  letters  In  international 
politics,  and  that  power  and  "Justice"  for 
whites  only  are  not  the  sole  preoccupations 
of  the  major  powers.  It  could  show  the 
apartheid  regime,  for  the  first  time  in  Its 
history,  that  apartheid  is  not  Invincible. 
And,  because  South  West  Africa  Is  a  poten- 
tially viable  state  with  adequate  natural 
resources,  it  could  place  on  South  Africa's 
borders  a  genuine  non-racial  democracy 
which  need  not  become  a  vassal  of  apart- 
held  regime. 

APARTHEID     AND     ECONOMIC     GROWTH 

Limitations  of  space  reqiiire  that  only  brief 
mention  be  made  of  one  final  hope  for 
change  which  has  since  withered  with  the 
rest.  The  hope  was  based  on  the  ingenious 
theory  that  a  booming  economy  can  in  and 
of  itself  destroy  the  racial  taste  system 
of  apartheid.  The  corollary  of  this  theory  Is 
that  the  western  world  should  Increase  In- 
vestment in  and  trade  with  South  Africa. 
Investors  can  thus  "help  the  Africans"  while 
making  fat  profits. 

Evidence  would  seem  to  suggest  that  this 
theory  has  some  basis  in  fact  in  Communist 
countries,  where  economic  growth  has  coin- 
cided with  an  amelioration  of  the  more 
abrasive  aspects  of  the  police  state.  But  In 
South  Africa  economic  growth  has  not  mere- 
ly coincided  with,  but  has  in  fact  caused, 
tighter  and  more  abrasive  forms  of  repres- 
sion. 

Prosperity  has  had  this  efl'ect  because  one 
of  the  reasons  for  apartheid  is  the  competi- 
tion of  non-whites  for  the  Jobs  of  white 
workers.  Therefore,  as  Job  opportunities  in- 
crease, so  do  the  restrictions  of  Job  reserva- 
tion Increase.  An  artificial  labor  shortage 
ensues,  and  is  met,  not  by  training  Africans 
for  higher  categories  of  labor,  but  by  frantic 
efforts  to  bring  in  white  Immigrants.  No- 
where Is  the  power  of  the  apartheid  Ideology 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  this  In- 
credible labor  policy. 

Moreover,  despite  government  efforts  to 
prevent  It,  some  marginal  economic  benefits 
have  filtered  down  to  non-whites.  This  en- 
courages them  to  aspire  to  the  benefits  of 
full  citizenship  which  they  see  the  white 
minority  enjoying.  "Bantu  education"  is  one 
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means  by  which  the  regime  hopes  to  kill 
these  aspirations.  Meanwhile,  It  is  content 
to  rely  upon  a  network  of  repression  that 
makes  It  a  crime  even  to  talk  about  civil 
liberty.  And  the  regime  has  proved  that  that 
Is  an  eflfectlve  means  of  perpetuating  the 
status  quo. 

Thvis.  economic  prosperity,  far  from  weak- 
ening apartheid,  merely  serves  to  strengthen 
It,  to  create  more  and  worse  restrictions  and 
to  provide  the  government  with  more  efficient 
and  brutal  means  of  enforcing  them. 

This  steady  withering  of  hope  In  tragic 
Southern  Africa  Is  rightly  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  concern  to  American  churches — 
especially  because  both  the  United  States 
government  and  the  business  and  banking 
community  seem  to  be  consolidating  the  ele- 
ments of  tragedy. 


DOWN  IN  FOREST  GLEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernak]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  while  on  a  plane  back  to  my 
district,  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  next 
to  two  young  servicemen,  one  who  was 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  other 
from  Narragansett,  R.I.,  which  Is  in  my 
district.  Both  men  were  en  route  to  their 
respective  homes  after  having  recuper- 
ated from  injuries  suffered  while  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  young  man 
from  Springfield  had  lost  a  heel  and  the 
young  serviceman  from  Narragansett, 
Mr.  Zene  Colt,  had  lost  part  of  his  leg. 

In  conversation  with  young  Zene  Colt 
I  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  his  in- 
juries were  a  result  of  his  service  to  his 
country.  He  replied  that  the  injuries  were 
service  cormected,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
fered in  combat.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
he  related  to  me  that  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  Forest  Qlen,  Md.,  which  is  a 
recuperative  center  for  service  amputees. 
Young  Colt  told  me  that  most  of  the 
men  at  the  Forest  Glen  Center  had  suf- 
fered their  injuries  and  loss  of  limbs  due 
to  combat  duty,  most  recently  at  Viet- 
nam, and  that  he  felt  quite  self-conscious 
because  his  injury  did  not  arise  out  of 
combat  duty.  He  told  me  of  a  certain 
prid_  the  men  have  at  Forest  Glen  in 
that  they  gave  something  of  themselves 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  was  a  stirring  experience  for  me  to 
listen  to  young  Zene  Colt  tell  of  his  reac- 
tion to  Forest  Glen.  He  related  to  me  that 
he  had  lost  his  leg  as  a  result  of  a  trailer 
cutting  loose  from  a  car  and  crossing  the 
highway,  colliding  with  the  motor  scooter 
he  was  operating.  It  was  Indeed  encour- 
aging to  know  that  Mr.  Colt  will  be  able 
to  return  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
this  fall  and  continue  with  his  education. 
While  at  Forest  Glen,  Zene  Colt  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Potomac  Magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  21  edition.  The  article 
tells  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  the 
men  and  tlie  care  they  get  at  Forest  Glen. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my  coUeagrues 
take  time  out  to  read  this  article.  For  my 
part,  I  am  very  proud  of  these  young  men 


who,  after  serving  at  great  sacrifice  to 
their  country,  were  able  to  return  once 
more  to  civilian  life  and  begin  anew  a 
life  that  undoubtedly  ■will  be  profoundly 
influenced  by  their  past  experience  in 
service  to  their  Nation.  I  am  also  sure 
that  the  parents  of  these  young  men  are 
rightfully  quite  proud  of  their  courageous 
sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  by 
young  Zene  Colt  from  the  Potomac  Mag- 
azine as  part  of  my  remaiks  today : 
Down  in  Forest  Glen 
(By  Zene  Colt) 
"At  Ease!"  yelled  the  First  Sergeant  and 
the    dull    roar    was    gradually    reduced    to 
silence.  Standing  out  in  front  of  the  group, 
he  did  not  look  at  all  Impressive.  He  was  In 
his  late  forties,  but  appeared  older.  The  reg- 
ulation   GI    glasses    could    not    conceal    the 
circles  beneath  his  eyes. 

At  once  he  spotted  something  which  ap- 
parently displeased  him.  "All  right  over 
there,"  he  yelled,  "are  you  any  better  than 
the  rest  of  us  or  what?"  Several  men  looked 
up,  but  it  was  obvious  whom  the  sergeant 
was  addressing.  After  a  minute  of  continued 
silence,  he  made  his  point  clear.  "Get  the 
hell  out  of  here,  soldier,  and  don't  come  back 
until  you've  got  the  right  uniform!"  As 
everyone  watched,  the  man  who  was  not 
properly  attired  got  up  and  slowly  left  the 
room.  "I'll  see  you  in  my  office  after  break- 
fast,"  the  sergeant  added. 

From  all  indications,  It  was  going  to  be  a 
typical  Army  reveille  formation  held  at  6:30 
a.m.,  an  equally  typical  ungodly  hour  of  the 
morning.  It  had  all  the  makings;  a  veteran 
non-com  running  the  show,  enlisted  person- 
nel milling  around,  and  bitter  complaints 
being  thrown  from  every  direction.  Soon 
there  would  be  a  roll  call,  followed  by  a  few 
announcements.  Then  the  formation  would 
be  over  and  another  day  would  begin  for  the 
men.  It  could  have  been  a  "line  outfit"  In 
■Vietnam  or  an  artillery  unit  in  Germany. 
That  was  hardly  the  case. 

This  formation  however  was  about  as  far 
away  from  the  battle  line  as  one  can  pos- 
sibly get.  The  men  were  dressed  In  blue  In- 
stead of  the  usual  olive  drab.  They  were  not 
assembled  outside  a  barracks,  but  In  a  ball- 
room reminiscent  of  the  old  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  In  New  York.  In  fact,  you  really 
couldn't  even  call  it  a  formation.  Indeed,  It 
was  more  like  an  informal  mandatory  gather- 
ing so  the  men  would  not  forget  they  were 
still  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

There  was  a  distinct  note  of  displeasure  In 
the  air.  The  man  who  had  been  dismissed 
was  wearing  pajamas  and  not  the  heavy, 
convalescent  outfits  required.  It  was  most 
likely  his  first  day  at  Forest  Glen,  the  world's 
most  unlikely  U.S.  Army  Post  and  certainly 
one  of  the  more  unusual  Institutions  any- 
where. 

After  a  brief  tour  of  Army  Hospitals  In 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  which  I  would  like  to 
erase  from  my  mind,  I  was  transferred  to 
Walter  Reed  in  January  of  this  year.  It 
wasn't  that  I  requested  to  be  sent  to  Walter 
Reed.  One  day  after  a  few  weeks  at  Brooke 
General  Hospital  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  I 
ran  into  a  Colonel-type  doctor  who  was  ap- 
parently in  charge. 

"What's  your  name,  son?"  he  asked  In  a 
deep  voice.  After  Identifying  myself  and  in- 
forming him  I  was  from  New  England,  he 
told  me  I  had  no  business  being  In  Texas 
and  that  my  bed  was  certainly  needed  by  the 
local  veterans  from  'Vietnam.  Not  having  an 
overwhelming  love  for  the  Southwest  and 
not  wishing  to  deprive  any  locals  of  a  bed,  I 
said  I  would  gladly  consent  to  be  transferred 
East.  ThtiB,  my  fate  had  been  settled  In  five 
minutes  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Washing- 
ton. 

I  reported  to  Walter  Reed  one  evening  In 
early  January  and  was  admitted  to  Ward  35, 
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a  ward  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  vet- 
eran* from  Vietnam  II  waa  again  evident 
that  my  bed  was  needed  by  more  deserving 
patient*  when  my  newly  assigned  doctor 
asked  me  the  next  day  if  I  would  like  to  go 
on  a  30-day  convalescent  leave  Moet  of  the 
patients  on  Weird  35  were  amputees  like  my- 
self and  there  wasn't  an  empty  bed  In  the 
place.  The  doctor  advised  me  Uiat  upon  my 
return  I  would  probably  be  sent  to  a  place 
called  Forest  Glen  He  said  It  was  a  few 
miles  away  and  served  patients  who  did  not 
need  Intensive  care 

At  thla  point  I  had  the  distinct  feeling 
that  everyone  was  involved  In  a  massive  plot 
to  get  rtd  of  me  and  I  was  sure  that  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  at  Forest  Olen,  I  would 
surely  be  sent  elsewhere  What  about  this 
place  Forest  Glen  anyway'  I  began  having 
Immediate  visions  of  drab.  Army  biirnu  ks 
with  rows  and  rows  of  double-bunk  beds 
and  one  lonely  latrine  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
After  all.  1  thought,  if  patients  not  requir- 
ing Intensive  care  were  sent  there,  it  must 
not  be  too  much  like  a  hospital  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  there  Somewhat  disillusioned. 
I  went  borne  for  tiilrty  days  and  tried  not 
to  think  about  what  would  await  me  on  my 
return. 

The  day  Anally  arrived,  however  and  I 
boarded  the  bus  in  front  of  Walt«r  Reed  in 
an  ostensibly  non-enthusiastic  manner  Di- 
rectly I  was  chastized  by  the  bus  driver 
for  smoking  and  w.is  u>Id  never  to  do  It 
again.  Sheepishly.  I  replaced  my  cigarette 
In  the  p«ck  and  reslt^ned  myself  to  sight- 
seeing on  upper  19th  street  .\fter  fifteen 
minutes,  the  bus  crossed  the  District  line 
Into  Maryland  and  I  could  see  my  taxi  fare 
back  Into  Washington  increasing  with  every 
second. 

I  saw  the  perstjn  sitting  be.side  me  was  a 
"Forest  Olen  Regular  "  and  I  beg.iii  interro- 
gating blm  about  my  new  home 

"Say,  friend,"  I  asked  just  what  kind  of 
a  place  la  thla  FV>rest  Olen  anyway''" 

"It's  not  so  bad."  he  replied,  "but  Its 
really  weird  Just  wait  Ull  you  get  a  load  of 
all  the  CT»ry  statues  and  stuff  they  have  out 
there.  It's  enough  to  drive  you  out  of  your 
mind!" 

Justtflably  encour.iged.  I  decided  to  give 
up  my  Interrogation  and  go  back  to  sight- 
seeing. Several  more  minutes  elapsed  and 
all  of  a  sudden  I  started  u^  see  what  my  bus 
oom.panlon  was  talking  at><:>ut  Weird  Indeed. 
I  thought  as  we  p<i.ssed  two  lions  made  <>f 
solid  concrete.  Extremely  weird  I  thought 
again  as  I  spotted  four  great  rising  pillars 
supporting  the  entrance  tx)  one  of  the  build- 
ings— Southern  plantation  style 

My  &rst  few  days  at  Forest  Olen  were 
spent  wandering  around  In  utter  amaze- 
ment at  the  place  It  wasn  t  civilian  ajid  It 
certainly  didn't  seem  like  the  Army  although 
It  had  to  be.  I  shared  a  room  with  two  Army 
sergeants  first  class  and  although  I  was  a 
lowly  corporal.  It  didn't  set-m  t-<  make  much 
difference.  From  the  beginning  we  treated 
each  other  like  human  beings  and  rank 
vanished  into  thin  air  We  were  all  on  a  "first 
name  basis,"  which  made  it  a  lot  easier  to 
get  along  and  understand  each  other's  In- 
dlvlduaj  situations 

Both  my  roommatt-s  w-tp  amputees,  one 
having  lost  his  fix)t  in  Vietnam  and  the 
other  having  lost  his  entire  leg  as  a  result  of 
cancer.  Needless  to  say  the  nK)m  was  "crutch 
city"  and  there  was  plenty  of  hopping  around 
when  It  came  time  to  mop  the  fl<xw  and 
straighten  up  the  room  for  weekly  Inspec- 
tions, which  everyone  had  to  put  up  with 
In  spite  ot  bis  condition  Surprisingly  enough. 
our  room  never  failed  inspection,  nor  did  It 
receive  any  compliments 

A  day  at  Forest  Glen  begins  rudely  At 
approxloiately  8:15  am  a  loud  voice  broad- 
casts over  a  central  Intercom  system  Inform- 
ing you  there  will  be  a  mandatory  forma- 
tion for  all  patients  In  fifteen  minutes  The 
voice  Is  loud  enough  so  that  it  is  nearly  im- 


possible for  anyone  to  sleep  through  It  Also, 
It  continues  to  remind  you  of  the  forma- 
tion so  that  if  you  for  some  reason  did  not 
understand  the  first  time,  It  uitl  register  by 
about  the  tenth 

For  me.  this  announcement  was  unneces- 
sary My  nxjmmates  had  informed  me  am- 
putees need  not  attend  this  formation  It 
did  suceed  In  waking  me  up  at  6  15  when  I 
otherwise  might  have  slept  until  a  Later  hour 
But  since  breakfast  was  served  from  6  30 
t<a  7  30.  I  usually  managed  to  drag  myself 
out  of  bed 

The  Me.ss  Hall.  I  discovered,  served  as  the 
main  center  for  .n^iklng  acquaintances  If 
you  were  an  orthopedic  patient  and  on 
cruurhes.  you  didn't  go  through  the  "chow- 
llne  '  with  everyone  else  You  were  served 
at  a  tiible  by  attendants 

This  service,  however,  was  Informal  to  say 
the  least  One  of  the  attendants,  known  as 
General,    w.ts   especially   good   natured 

'Morning  General,'  I  sometimes  chimed 
as  I  made  my  way  to  the  orthopedic  section 
of  the  dining  room  "And  Just  how  do  you 
feel  on  this  tine  Forest  Glen  morning''  Do 
you  tliink  you  could  arrange  for  me  to  be 
transferred    to    the    Virgin    Island' " 

'Certainly  Sir,  I'll  see  to  that  straight 
away,  ■  General  replied  This  morning  we 
are  featuring  Eggs  Benedict  with  a  side  order 
of  caviar  or  chipped  beef  Whli  h  one  will  it 
be.  Sir'  ■ 

I  grimly  replied  that  chipped  beef  would 
be  suitable  knowing  well  that  I  would  never 
see  the  day  when  the  Army  offered  Eggs 
Benedict  It  was  a  nice  thought  though  I 
often  wondered  how  General  was  able  to  do 
his  Job  without  completely  flying  off  the 
handle  With  a  couple  dozen  patients  scream- 
ing different  orders  at  him  at  the  same  time 
It  must  have  been  hard  But  the  general  al- 
ways smiled  and  the  patients  always  got 
what  they  asked  for 

Table  conversation  among  patients  »as 
notoriously  dull  I  was  able  to  stay  out  of 
it  by  bringing  something  to  read  A  usual 
topic  of  conversation  was  how  long  it  Uikes 
for  things  to  happen  at  Forest  Glen  M.tny 
patients  were  awaiting  medical  discharges — 
a  long  and  tedious  process 

Hey.  Mac.  when  you  gettln'  out  of  this 
place'  •  one  would  aak. 

"I  don't  know  when  you  gettln'  ouf"  the 
other  would  reply  "If  something  don't 
happen  pretty  soon,  I'm  sure  as  hell  going 
to    write    my    Congressman" 

'Yeah.    I'll   write   mine   too  " 

And  so  It  went  If  you  don't  like  some- 
thing in  the  .Army  you  write  your  Congress- 
man and  let  him  fight  it  i>ut  with  some  gen- 
eral who  is  forced  to  go  all  the  way  down 
the  line  to  a  sergeant  to  see  what  the  whole 
thing  is  about 

In  Basic  Training  some  guy  wrote  his 
Congressman  and  complained  that  he  wasn  t 
getting  enough  sleep  After  that,  the  whole 
battalion  went  to  bed  at  9  p  m  like  it  or  not. 
The  complainer  became  amazingly  un- 
popular 

As  f-ir  as  I  was  concerned  there  were  five 
highlights  in  a  day  at  Forest  Olen-  three 
meals  and  two  mail  calls  Whatever  I  did 
with  the  rest  of  my  time  was  optional  I 
sometimes  had  to  travel  over  to  the  main 
hospital  for  an  appointment,  but  they  were 
Infrequent  and  usually  lasted  no  m<jre  than 
fifteen  minutes  Some  of  the  patients  I  knew 
like  to  spend  the  entire  day  at  the  main 
hospital  for  reasons  which  I  could  never 
figure  out  Maybe  they  wanted  a  change  of 
scenery  or  perhaps  they  thought  the  fix>d 
wris  better  over  there  I  really  couldn't  see 
any  difference 

I  repeatedly  found  myself  seeking  refuge 
In  the  library  during  the  mornings  and 
afternoons  Quiet  and  fairly  well  stocked.  It 
was  a  pleasant  change  from  the  ci instant 
bustle  of  tl.e  rest  of  the  place  In  the  library, 
you  lost  all  .sense  of  time  and  became  en- 
grossed  in   what   you   were   reading.  This   Is 


possibly  because  you  knew  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began 
to  take  an  Interest  In  reading  the  history  of 
Forest  Olen. 

Forest  Glen  is  not  particularly  easy  to  find, 
and  it  wasn't  meant  to  be.  The  people  who 
originally  built  it  In  1890  had  In  mind  an 
exclusive  re.sort  for  those  wishing  to  escape 
the  heat  of  downtown  Washington  during 
the  summer  months. 

It  wiisn'l  that  the  city  didn't  get  hot  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  "Ye  Forest  Inne."  as  it 
was  c.illed  In  those  days,  failed  to  turn  a 
profit  and  closed  within  four  years  For  the 
next  half  century.  Forest  Olen  played  host 
to  young  women  In  the  form  of  National 
Park  Seminary  and  later.  National  Park  Col- 
lege. The  schixjl  changed  ownership  several 
times  and  in  spite  of  the  lavish  furnishings 
added  to  the  original  Forest  Inn,  the  college 
sold  out  to  the  .\rmy  in   194'2 

This  sale  may  have  been  a  disturbing  fact 
to  alumnae  of  National  Park  College,  but 
patients,  beginning  with  those  returning 
from  World  War  II,  were  enthusiastic  The 
Army's  investment  again  proved  wise  during 
the  Korean  Conflict;  and  now.  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  others  such  as  myself  come  to 
Forest  Glen  taking  the  strain  off  the  over- 
crowded wards  of  Water  Reed  proper. 

For  all  the  facilities  It  offers,  Forest  Glen. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  is  distinctly  dis- 
pleasing to  look  at  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  different  types  of  architecture  which  one 
visitor  recently  de;;cribed  as  "early  nothing 
to  late  Halloween  " 

The  description  may  not  be  far  from 
wrong  At  Forest  Glen  you  will  find  a  Japa- 
nese pagoda,  a  Spanish  mission,  a  Swiss 
chalet  and  a  medieval  castle  with,  that's 
right  a  drawbridge  It  was  Post  Theater  No. 
2  that  resembled  the  front  of  an  old.  South- 
ern plantation  First-run  films  arc  shown 
there  five  times  a  week  for  an  amazingly 
meager  price  of  adml.ssion    Thirty-five  cents. 

Other  oddities  you  will  find  at  Forest  Glen 
Include  bronze  castings  of  sphinxes,  lions 
and  barking  dogs  which  decorate  bridges  that 
span  numerous  guUeys  Cast  Iron  figures  at- 
tired in  iron  robes  hold  street  lights  C<:)n- 
crete  statues,  usually  of  young  girls,  support 
some  of  tlie  pcjrch  roofs  Former  sorority 
houses  are  now  officers'  quarters. 

With  no  discredit  to  Uie  above,  the  pride 
and  Joy  of  Forest  Glen  has  to  be  Its  three- 
tiered  ballrom  with  stained-glass  windows 
and  a  70-foot  celling  Once  used  for  the  most 
formal  occasions  at  National  Park  College, 
the  ballroom  Is  now  the  scene  of  "pop-corn 
parties  "  put  on  by  the  Red  Cross  The  ball- 
room, affectionately  known  as  the  patients' 
lounge,  also  contains  television,  pool  and 
ping-pong  tables,  and  plenty  of  comfortable 
easy-chairs  The  highly  polished,  stained 
wood  Hoor  in  the  center  of  the  room  has  a 
slgti  which  warns  patients  to  "Plc.use  Keep 
Off  '■ 

There  are  those  times,  however,  when  the 
sign  Is  removed  and  the  patients  lounge 
becomes  the  center  of  festivity — as  much  as 
it  ever  will.  Dances  are  held  frequently  dur- 
ing the  evenings  and  entertainment  ranges 
from  a  ladles'  barbershop  quartet  to  the 
never-ending  beat  of  a  "hard  rock"  band. 
Since  many  of  the  patients  at  Forest  Olen 
are  amputees,  sit  down  entertainment  is 
stressetl  over  dancing 

Tlie  Army  "blurb  "  about  Forest  Glen,  put 
out  In  1963.  says  "Forest  Glen  retains  the 
charm  of  the  old  with  the  serviceability  of 
the  new  "'  Indeed,  a  great  amount  of  research 
Is  conducted  in  or  around  the  Forest  Glen 
area.  The  Army  Bio-mechanlcal  Research 
Laboratory,  established  in  1963.  Is  the  site  of 
advanced  study  in  prosthetics  (artificial 
limbs  I.  Tliere  Is  aKso  a  speech  and  audlology 
center,  a  medical  specialist  advanced  course, 
a  historical  unit  and  the  Military  En- 
tomology Information  Service. 

.\s  the  weeks  went  by  time  began  to  really 
dr.ig  and  1  began  to  notice  more  people  and 
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associated  them  with  certain  characteristics. 
I  noticed  amputees  In  particular.  Not  be- 
cause they  stood  out  for  any  reason,  but  be- 
cause I  could  Identify  with  the  sense  of  loes 
some  of  them  apparently  had.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  amputees  at  Forest  Glen.  I 
learned,  were  from  the  Vietnam  war;  and 
from  what  I  could  gather,  many  were 
ostentatiously  proud  to  have  served  there  In 
spite  of  their  present  condition. 

There  were  little  indications.  The  Vietnam 
veterans  alwavs  wore  their  olive  drab  field 
Jackets  over  the  required  blue  hospital  uni- 
form The  field  J.acket  was  better  than  the 
name  tag  of  cloth  that  was  sewed  above  the 
left  pocket  A  quick  glance  at  the  Jacket 
could  tell  vou  the  rank  of  the  owner,  "whether 
he  had  been  to  Vietnam,  and  what  unit  he 
served  with.  Since  Injured  soldiers  from  the 
war  are  automatically  given  a  promotion  of 
at  least  one  grade  upon  their  return  to  the 
SUtes  It  was  understandable  the  men  would 
delight   in   showing   off   their   new  ranks. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  none  of  the 
veteran  amputees  that  I  met  at  Forest  Glen 
felt  sorry  (or  himself  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. I  suppose  they  were  out  to  show  the 
world  that  they  were  every  bit  as  good  as 
before,  and  thev  were  doing  It  with  success. 
A  couple  of  the  men  who  had  lost  legs 
drove  standard  shift  cars  with  hand  con- 
trols rigged  up  so  thoy  could  use  the  clutch. 
Others  were  satisfied  to  drive  cars  with  auto- 
matic transmissions.  In  no  way  did  their 
conditions  prevent  them  from  having  a  good 
time  on  off-duty  hours.  Some  went  to  the 
Non -Commissioned  Officers  Club  to  drink  a 
few  beers  during  the  evening  while  others 
went  out  on  dates  or  to  one  of  the  two 
post  movies  Walter  Reed  offers. 

One  sergeant  however,  whom  I'll  call 
Dave,  became  unusually  bitter  about  his 
situation. 

"Say,  Dave"  I  said  once,  "what  do  you 
plan  to  do  with  yourself  when  you  get  out 
of  this  place?" 

'Nothing,"  he  answered  In  a  monotone. 
•Nothing!"  I  exclaimed.  "And  Just  how 
do  you  think  you  can  get  away  with  doing 
nothing  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  The  only 
way  you  can  do  nothing  Is  If  you  live  In  the 
soldiers'  home  or  something." 

"It'll  be  easy,"  Dave  said.  "With  the  dis- 
ability I'll  be  getting  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Social  Security  I 
can  draw  If  I  don't  work,  I  can  make  al- 
most five  hundred  dollars  a  month,  tax  free. 
Why  should  I  do  anything  when  I  can  make 
that  kind  of  money  doing  nothing?  " 

"But  don't  you  think   you'll  got  tired   of 
just  sitting  around  after  a  while?  "  I  asked. 
"I  doubt  It,  but  If  I  do,  I  might  consider 
going  to  work." 

Daves  attitude  was  not  the  standard  one 
at  Forest  Glen.  Most  of  the  men  had  Jobs 
already  lined  up  and  walling  for  them  upon 
their  return  home.  Others  planned  to  go 
back  to  school  and  send  Uncle  Sam  the 
bill. 

During  my  stay  at  For.st  Glen  I  only 
knew  of  one  other  amputee  besides  myself 
who  was  not  Injured  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
most  of  the  people  I  met  naturally  assumed 
I  wis  from  Vietnam  and  I  became  quite 
Ured  of  telling  them  that  I  was  a  veteran  of 
the  nation's  highways,  and  not  Vietnam. 
Also,  they  didn't  seem  Impressed  when  I 
quoted  statistics  whlcii  revealed  more 
people  by  far  are  killed  on  the  highways 
than  In  the  war.  Eiach  man  from  Vietnam 
seemed  to  enjoy  telling  about  the  particular 
Incident  In  which  he  was  Injured,  and  none 
was  resentful  If  asked  to  explain  how  i^e 
was  Injured.  It  was  an  underlying  sense  of 
pride — almost  as  If  the  men  were  begging 
to  be  asked  about  their  combat  experiences. 
Sometimes  It  was  a  little  overdone.  On 
Tuesday  nights,  every  television  in  the  place 
without  exception  was  tuned  Into  "Com- 
bat." The  show  was  watched  with  reverence. 
I  couldn't  blame  them  for  watching  It,  but 


everybQidy  knew  who  w6a  going  to  win 
every  week,  and  after  a  while  it  became  a 
bore. 
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MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vigorito]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  weeks  many  people  have 
said  many  things  about  the  recent  con- 

act  in  the  Middle  East.  I  would  like  to 
.ter  into  the  Record  my  brief  feelings 
on  the  entire  development. 

It  is  clear  that  the  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  President  Nasser  and 
the  stationing  of  Arab  troops  along  its 
border  forced  Israel  to  take  the  action  it 
did  in  self-defense  of  Its  frontiers.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  the  Israel  Army  and 
Air  Force  richly  deserve  the  Impressive 
victory  they  have  won. 

What  is  less  clear  Is  the  future  action 
which  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  Middle 
East  to  peaceful  existence  once  and  for 
all.  Now  that  the  conflict  is  over,  the 
Arab  nations  must  recognize  that  Israel, 
like  any  other  nation,  has  its  right  to  ex- 
ist and  the  right  to  demand  guarantees 
of  territorial  Integrity.  Israel  is  an  inde- 
pendent state  and  should  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  recognition  due  such  a  state.  For 
this  reason,  its  borders  should  be  secured 
so  that  never  again  will  it  have  to  mass 
troops  to  defend  its  frontiers. 

Freedom  of  passage  In  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  should  be  guaran- 
teed not  only  to  Israel  but  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  final  settle- 
ment of  its  boundaries  should  include 
the  recognition  by  the  Arab  countries  of 
these  borders. 

Finally,  Israel  has  undergone,  despite 
its  military  victory,  a  serious  economic 
dislocation.  I  hope  it  wUl  be  the  policy  of 
this  Goverrunent  to  extend  to  the  coun- 
try all  possible  economic  assistance. 


Corps  is  a  new  and  exciting  program  that 
will  help  to  improve  the  standards  of 
classroom  learning  in  hundreds  of 
American  communities. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  the  in- 
dispensable link  in  the  chain  of  acquir- 
ing a  good  education.  This  link  is  being 
strengthened  by  the  1,200  Teachers 
Corps  members — and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers who  will  be  enrolling  in  the  program 
in  the  years  ahead— who  are  providing , 
in  the  President's  words,  "a  basic  build- 
ing block  for  our  schools  and  for  our 
Nation." 

Pi-esident  Johnson  should  be  deserved- 
ly proud  of  the  Teachers  Corps  and  its 
accomplishments. 

As  one  who  has  supported  this  pro- 
gram from  its  inception,  I  share  the 
pride  of  the  President  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens in  a  program  that  is  helping  to  light 
the  lamp  knowledge  for  thousands  of 
schoolchildren. 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      PROVIDES 

NEW    LIFE    FOR    THE    TEACHERS 

CORPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  a  recent  ceremony  in  Phila- 
delphia, President  Johnson  signed  Into 
law  a  bill  that  extended  the  life  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  He  declared: 

This  Idea  was  so  sound  that  It  'withstood 
the  fiercest  bulteUng  and  the  strongest 
challenge. 

He  Is  right.  The  idea  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  Is  based  on  a  notion  as  old  as 
American  itself:  namely,  that  knowledge 
Is  the  key  to  progress  and  greater  hu- 
man understanding.  And  the  Teachers 


VAN    DEERLIN    OFFERS    TRASH 
CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Dekrlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEEHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  substan- 
tially expand  the  Federal  program  for 
assisting  cities  and  States  in  the  disposal 
of  solid  wastes.  My  bill  is  modeled  on  a 
measure  Introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

The  problem  of  solid  wastes — those 
items  which  have  lost  their  usefulness  or 
appeal  but  not  their  physical  bulk— is 
assuming  enormous  dimensions  in  this 
country.  We  are  generating  about  400,000 
tons  of  trash  a  day.  or  roughly  4  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation. 

Unless  we  find  some  practical  means  of 
disposing  of  this  refuse,  oiir  urban  areas 
could  turn  into  massive  junk  yards, 
choked  with  unwanted  consumer  goods, 
industrial  wastes,  and  womout  buildings. 
My  bill  would  authorize  a  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $810.8  million  over  the  next 
5  years  for  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  large-scale  disposal  projects.  This 
large  sum  should  be  measured  against 
the  $2.5  billion  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  spend  during  the  next  decade  just  for 
the  disposal  facilities  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expected  annual  increase  in  the 
sheer  volume  of  our  trash. 

The  U.S.  aid  would  be  offered  only  for 
projects  which  met  the  highest  standards 
of  engineering,  health  protection,  and 
pollution  control. 

Throwing  away  the  800  million  pounds 
of  solid  wastes  that  Americans  generate 
each  day  without  polluting  the  air,  the 
water,  and  the  land  on  which  our  health 
and  lives  depend  is  an  extremely  complex 
challenge,  one  for  which  we  still  do  not 
have  all  the  answers.  Our  legislation 
should  help  provide  at  least  some  of  the 
solutions. 
I  might  add  that  this  bill  has  been  en- 
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dorsed  by  the  city  of  San  Die^o.  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  The  San 
Diego  Utilities  Department,  recognizing 
the  urgency  of  the  problem,  is  already 
engaged  In  research  to  determine  wheth- 
er useful  byproducl-s  can  be  created 
from  the  controlled  burning  of  municipal 
refuse. 


ADDRESS  TO  INDIANA  HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr  Hamilton!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKErR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  addressed  a  conference  of  Indiana 
hospital  trustees  and  administrators 
sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  group  has  provided  many  excel- 
lent examples  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
through  many  and  varied  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  medical  care  in  Indiana 

The  national  need  for  these  improve- 
ments was  the  topic  of  my  remarks  to 
this  group.  I  include  these  remarks  in 
full  in  the  Record  : 

We  are  concerned  today  with  the  progres,s 
of  a  beaJtli  care  system  In  America  which  is 
gargantuan,  complicated   and  expensive 

At  Its  best  this  system  Is  spectacular 

At  Ita  best  It  can  apply  the  research  that 
produced  the  Sallt  and  Sabine  v.tccines  to 
ellmlDate  the  terror  of  polio 

At  its  best  It  can  mobilize  to  cope  with  dis- 
asters like  your  almost  miraculous  achieve- 
ments during  the  night  of  the  coliseum  ex- 
plosion. 

This  health  care  svstem  has  prolonged  life 
by  20  years  wlthm  the  last  60  years  Today  it 
Is  making  an  unprecedented  assault  on  health 
problems  —  vaccines,  antibiotics,  modern 
drugs,  life  saving  devices  like  plastic  heart 
valves  prolong  life  and   prevent  Its   erosion 

Not  all  of  my  remarks  on  health  care  system 
today  win  be  complimentary  But  whatever 
I  say  la  said  In  the  full  recognition  that  this 
system  at  Its  best  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
and  that  you  who  participate  in  it  have  an 
Impressive  record  to  stand  on. 

STRESSES   IN    THE   SYSTEM 

All  Of  US  would  a«ree  I  think,  that  our 
health  care  system  shows  disturbing  signs 
of  stress  and  strain. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  stands  10th  in 
preventing  Infant  deaths,  14th  in  deaths 
from  diabetes.  13th  In  deaths  from  heart 
disease,  6th  in  overall  deaths,  and  8th  In 
prolonging  life. 

So  long  as  chronic  disease  Is  a  way  of 
life  for  millions  and  whole  segments  of  the 
population  do  not  receive  medical  attention 
with  any  degree  of  thoroughness. 

So  long  as  100,000  people  die  of  uremic 
poisoning,  partially  t)ecaase  treatment  Ls 
too  expensive. 

So  long  as  60  ;  of  ail  children  under  15 
have  Dot  visited  a  dentist. 

So  long  as  measles  kill  SCO  children  each 
year  and  cervical  cancer  kills  8,000  women, 
your  work  and  mine  Is  undone 

1.  Costs 

The  expense  of  health  care  represents  a 
very  grave  stress  In  the  system 

The  study  by  Dorothy  Rice  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "Estimating  The  Cost  of  Ulnees,"  cal- 


culated that  health  care  and  the  lack  of  it, 
cost  the  nation  «93'2  billion  in  1963 

This  includes  »34  3  billion  for  the  direct 
cijsts  of  the  system  (hospitals,  physicians, 
drugs  and  Insurance  i  and  S59  2  billion  In 
such  Indirect  costs  as  the  loss  of  productivity 
during  Illness  and  the  premature  deaths. 

We  could  reasonably  expect  this  estimate 
to  be  substantially  higher  now 

La.st  year  Titles  IB  and  19  began  eliminat- 
ing the  economic  barriers  to  help  care  for 
two  very  large  groups  of  the  populauon — 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  This  adds  to  the 
costs  of  our  health  care  system  too. 

I  know  you  are  very  much  aware  that  the 
dally  charges  in  hospitals  rose  184'"<  last 
year  on  a  national  average.  This  was  the 
single  most  Inflationary  component  of  the 
consumer  price  Index  Physicians  fees  rose, 
again  on  the  national  average.  7  8.,  This 
was  the  greatest  annual  Increase  since  1927. 

In  1950  the  average  cost  per  day  In  the 
hospital  was  $14  40.  In  1965  It  had  tripled, 
more  than  $45. 

These  statistics  do  mit  measure  all  the 
costs  of  the  system  Few  families  In  the  great 
.American  middle  cliiss  have  any  effective  de- 
fen.se  for  the  costs  of  a  major  Illness.  These 
families  cannot  meet  the  economic  demands 
of  a  child  with  leukemia,  a  father  with  a  dis- 
abling heart  disease,  a  mother  whose  life 
depends  on  the  availability  of  an  artificial 
kidney. 

The  costs  of  the  system  often  forces  these 
f.'imllles  to  dispose  of  their  assets,  to  liq- 
uidate their  Insurance  and  retirement  pro- 
grams and  even  to  take  their  children  out  of 
sch'iof 

2    Resources 

Another  source  of  great  stress  and  strain 
In  the  health  care  system  l.s  the  shortage  of 
resources  This  Is  a  very  frustrating  problem. 
We  have  found  It  is  really  much  easier  to  find 
the  money  for  new  hospitals  than  It  Is  to  find 
the  people  from  Janitors  to  administrators  to 
staff  them. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  of  that  from  your 
personal   experience. 

In  Washington  we  are  told  In  hard  statis- 
tics that  within  the  next  decade,  the  nation 
will  need  a  million  new  health  workers  To 
meet  the  requirements  for  new  doctors,  we 
must  build  between  14  and  25  new  medical 
schools  at  a  cost  as  great  as  $6  1  billion.  Even 
now.  of  course,  we  Import  from  abroad  about 
20  of  our  physicians.  You  know  the  fli;ures 
In  the  other  profe.sslons  We  need  80.000  more 
nurses,  40,000  more  practical  nurses,  50,000 
more  aides  In  general  hospitals,  30,000  more 
aides  In  psychiatric  hospitals. 

We  also  face,  according  to  government  esti- 
mate, a  $10  billion  problem  In  modernizing 
our  facilities  ho.spitals,  extended  care  Insti- 
tutions, nursing  homes,  clinics 

You  know  these  and  other  stresses  In  the 
health  care  system  better  than  I  do.  To  me 
they  are  suitlstlcs;  to  you  they  are  the  hard 
and  uncompromising  realities  of  your  Jobs, 
demanding  every  ounce  of  your  energy  and 
resourcefulness  to  cope  with  them. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  remedies 
in  various  stages  of  consideration  m  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  In  the  country. 

REMEDIES 

1     EnvironTr.ent 

First  we  must  give  far  more  attention  to 
our  environment. 

We  may  debate  the  precise  contributions 
which  air  and  or  water  pollution  make  to 
your  patient  loads  But  we  know  that  the 
contributions  are  substantial  We  know,  for 
example,  that  severe  air  pollution  Increases 
recovery  time  and  mortiillty  rates  for  patients 
with  lung  and  chest  diseases  The  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution  Is  thus  Important  to 
your  efforts  to  administer  the  health  care 
system. 

Id  urge  you  to  support  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  require  children's 
clothing    to    be    treated    with    fire-resistant 


chemicals  Many  of  you  have  seen  children 
who  have  been  horribly  burned  You  know 
that  the  treatment  costs  thou.sands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  and  Is  often  not  totally 
successful. 

A  pedi.itrlclan,  testifying  In  behalf  of 
amendments  to  toughen  the  flammable 
fabrics  act,  recently  told  Congress,  "Physi- 
cians save  precious  few  lives.  We  are  more 
in  the  health  maintenance  business.  You 
Senators  are  In  a  ptosition  to  save  far  more 
lives  than  physicians.  " 

Another  physician  testified  that  In  terms 
of  making  a  significant  Impact  on  puljlic 
health,  he  would  have  little  hesitation  la 
choosing  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
in  preference  to  doubling  the  number  of 
physicians  In  California  tomorrow,  if  those 
were  the  only  clioices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  In  the  health 
care  sy.stem  should  have  an  active  concern 
with  highway  and  industrial  safety  Not 
long  ago  I  asked  an  orthopedic  surgeon  what 
his  major  concern  was  He  said  It  was  high- 
way safety  because  so  many  of  his  patients 
were  vlL-tims  of  traffic  accidents. 

You  have  probably  read  recently  that  hun- 
dreds of  lung  cancer  cases  have  been  pro- 
jected among  uranium  miners  in  western 
states.  This  happened  because  radiation  lev- 
els were  set  at  low  and  unsafe  levels  We 
are  also  acquainted  with  the  high  health 
risks  to  coal  miners 

The  point  Is  that  we  must  look  far  be- 
yond hospitals  in  our  efforts  to  control  the 
demands  placed  upon  hospitals  We  must  do 
this  to  lower  the  costs  of  the  system  of 
health  care  and  to  make  it  more  eRicient  and 
more  effective. 

M.in  Is  becoming  increasingly  the  major 
cause  of  his  own  Illness  and  death  Diet, 
stress,  smoking,  accidents,  suicides,  water  and 
air  pollution,  congested  cities,  pesucides.  food 
additives  are  all  man-made  hazards  of  u.i- 
determlncd  severity  We  are  only  beginning  to 
engage  the  quesUon  of  how  to  establish  a 
measure  of  control  over  these  distasteful 
fruits  of  our  civilization. 

2.  Detection  and  pretention 

We  must  next  give  far  more  attention  to 
the  option  of  prevention  and  early  detection. 

There  are  8.000  deaths  each  year  from 
cervical  cancer  Vlrtvially  all  of  these  are  un- 
necessary. They  could  have  been  prevented 
had  our  system  made  pap  and  similar  tests 
universally  available  to  all  women. 

To  do  this  would  be  expensive,  both  In 
money  and  In  personnel.  But  I  suggest  it 
would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  economic 
and  social  costs  of  the  8.000  wives  and 
mothers  who  die  each  year  from  a  prevent- 
able condition. 

The  public  health  service  estimates  that 
through  Increased  use  of  devices  like  safety 
belts  and  shoulder  harnesses,  we  would  save 
$1,200  for  every  $1  spent. 

We  are  aware,  but  we  do  not  often  ta!k 
about  It,  that  there  Is  a  national  epidemic  of 
venereal  disease.  This.  I'm  afraid.  Is  a  chil- 
dren's disease  In  our  society.  It  Is  most  prev- 
alent among  teen-agers.  This  too,  could  be 
prevented  If  we  applied  the  public  health  and 
epidemic  control  measures  which  we  have  al- 
ready developed. 

The  very  simple  and  economical  tests  for 
PKU  are  not  given  universally. 

There  are  elementary  school  districts  In 
Indianapolis  where  Immunization  levels  are 
so  low  that  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  polio 
could  occur.  Should  these  occur  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  and  scandal. 

We  have  failed  to  use  the  early  detection 
methods  available  for  glaucoma  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

Surely  It  Is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  explosion  of  rationality  In 
matters  of  public  health  and  prevention  and 
we  Will  move  vigorously  In  this  segment  of 
health  care. 

We  must  worlt  as  hard  to  keep  people  out 
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of  hospitals  as  we  do  once  they  are  there  to 
restore  them  to  health. 

Even  these  measures,  of  course,  will  not 
give  Uie  hospitals,  or  you,  full  relief  from 
your  problems. 

3.  Alternatives  to  hospital  care 

A  third  step  we  must  take  In  our  health 
care  system  Is  to  encourage  alternatives  to 
hospital  care  and  to  expand  and  stretch  our 
concept  of  what  a  hospital  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  hospital  as  a  medical  center. 

Hospitals  will  have  to  become  far  more 
comprehensive  Institutions  If  they  are  to 
cope  with  the  demands  for  health  care  which 
they  face.  Many  of  you  have  already  begun 
the  very  difficult  and  complicated  reorganiza- 
tions you  will  all  have  to  make.  Much  of  the 
care  give  in  hospitals  could  be  given  less 
expensively  at  lower  cost  alternatives  which 
are  now  unavailable  in  many  communities. 

Your  annual  statistics  already  prove  that 
your  emergency  and  out-patient  departments 
will  have  to  become  fully  integrated  parts  of 
the  hospital  system.  They  can  no  longer  be 
administrative  orphans. 

There  Is  no  reason  that  hospitals  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  geographic  site.  Some 
hospitals  should  consider  developing  satel- 
lites which  could  provide  emergency  and  out- 
patient services  in  areas  not  served  by  other 
hospitals. 

Hospitals  must  develop  long  term  con- 
valescent care  and  even  home  care  services. 

In  Indianapolis  you  can  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  the  pioneering  program  to  organize 
one  of  the  first  effective  home  care  agencies 
In  the  nation. 

This  demonstrates  what  I  am  suggesting. 
The  purpose  of  hospitals  cannot  simply  be 
the  care  of  the  acutely  ill.  It  must  be  broad 
enough  to  Include  care  of  the  not  so  very 
111.   the  chronically  111  and  the  recently  HI. 

To  help  In  the  development  of  this  more 
coiTiprehenslve  concept  of  hospitals,  private 
and  public  health  insurance  plans  should 
be  broadened  to  include  more  altertiatlve 
types  of  medical  care. 

4.  Economics  of  health  care 

Fourth,  some  fundamental  changes  must 
be  examined  In  the  economics  of  health 
care. 

Tliere  are  two  means  of  moderating  In- 
cre;vses  In  medical  costs.  One.  increasing 
the  supply  of  resources,  both  the  facilities 
and  manpower.  Two,  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  medical  resources  are 
used. 

As  hospital  administrators  you  surely  have 
a  major  responsibility  in  the  efficient  use 
of  health  resources,  I  know  you  wage  a  re- 
lentless war  to  keep  costs  down.  I  know  you 
have  problems.  The  patients  cared  for  per 
employee  is  falling  and  wages,  62%  of  the 
average  hospital  budget,  have  been  rising. 

Your  battle  to  keep  costs  down  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  all  who  must  pay  for  medlcaJ 
treatment. 

You  have  already  shown  much  leadership 
In  this  area.  The  officials  from  HEW  who 
have  briefed  me  on  problems  of  health  care 
tell  me  that  Medicare  began  with  fewer 
problems  In  Indiana  than  In  most  of  the 
other  states. 

A  primary  reason  was  your  careful  prepa- 
ration. Indiana  hospital  administrators  and 
trustees  had  already  accepted  the  wisdom 
of  utilization  review  and  cost  accounting. 
You  had  also  made  extensive  preparations 
with  the  government  agencies  and  Insurance 
carriers  involved. 

The  Indiana  Hospital  Association  and  the 
Indianapolis  Hospital  Development  Associa- 
tion have  set  many  examples  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation  In  the  effectiveness  of  their 
planning  eftorts. 

Health  has  become  an  exceeding  compli- 
cated business.  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
one  111.  one  plU.  and  one  bill. 

You  learned,  before  the  Congress  ever  dis- 
covered, the  need  for  this.  Hospitals  cannot 


be  planned  and  administered  In  isolation 
from  medical  schools,  nurslnc  schools.  In- 
surance carriers  and  government  agencies. 

Through  the  Community  Health  Planning 
and  PubUc  Services  Act  of  1966  we  are  urging 
states  to  follow  courses  much  like  you  have. 
We  are  urging  others  to  follow  area  wide  com- 
prehensive planning  approaches  to  prevent 
duplication  and  random  development  of  very 
expensive  facilities  and  services. 

Even  with  good  planning  and  efficient  serv- 
ices, the  cost  of  medical  care  to  the  patient 
is  cause  for  very  grave  concern.  It  Is  a  major. 
If  not  the  major,  stress  on  our  health  care 
system  today. 

Hard  thought  must  be  given  to  ways  to 
give  economic  protection  for  the  middle  class. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  Medicare  be  expanded  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  Insurance  coverage  for  1.5 
million  persons  under  the  age  of  65  who  are 
disabled. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
disabled  need  much  improved  health  Insur- 
ance protection.  It  Is  also  true  that  our  ex- 
perience with  Medicare  Is  limited  and  our 
understanding  of  probable  costs  and  effec- 
tiveness Is  equally  limited. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress share  my  conviction  that  the  entire 
question  of  the  financing  of  the  Medicare 
program  must  be  given  the  most  careftil 
scrutiny,  not  Just  in  terms  of  proposed  new 
costs  to  the  Medicare  and  Social  Security 
programs,  but  In  terms  of  the  financing  of 
current  programs. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  oppose  the  Medi- 
care provision  and  to  be  put  In  a  position 
of  being  against  the  disabled.  But  the  Issue 
of  economy  Is  also  Important.  The  key  seems 
to  rest  with  how  well  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  defend  the  current  fi- 
nancing of  Medicare  and  how  authorita- 
tively and  precisely  they  can  spell  out  the 
projected  costs  of  expanding  the  program  to 
cover  the  IVj  million  eligible  disabled. 

One  thing  appears  certain,  either  the  ex- 
pansion will  be  approved  or  It  won't  be.  No 
compromise  solution  seems  possible  In  this 
particular  proposal. 

The  Initial  verdict  on  Medicare  is  clear. 
Considering  the  scope  of  It  and  its  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, the  program  has  been  overwhelmingly 
successful. 

As  you  are  only  too  well  aware  there  are 
problems  to  be  worked  out.  The  most  Im- 
portant legislative  problem  Involves  a  ques- 
tion of  adequate  reimbursement  formulas 
for  hospitals  admitting  Medicare  patients. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  Medi- 
care should  not  become  a  subsidy  to  support 
hospital  programs  and  operations  unrelated 
to  the  care  of  elderly  patients.  We  might 
have  been  too  conservative  in  setting 
formulas  to  prevent  this.  'We  did  not  Intend 
that  Medicare  patients  subsidize  other  pa- 
tients. (Neither,  however,  did  we  Intend  that 
other  patients  subsidize  Medicare  patients.) 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  I  think  you  can  be  assured  that  every 
effort  Is  being  made  to  establish  fair  and 
reasonable  reimbursement  formulae.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  want  to  work  with  you  In  making 
Medicare  a  more  effective  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide care  for  our  elderly  people. 

I  would  be  hopeful  too  that  In  the  future 
when  we  examine  Medicare  we  will  be  able  to 
find  practical  ways  to  Increase  incentives 
for  hospitals  to  operate  efficiently. 

There  are  other  areas  of  Congressional 
concern  over  costs  In  the  health  care  system. 
Perhaps  the  most  controversial  right  now.  Is 
the  drug  Industry  and  the  debates  on  fair 
prices,  profits,  generic  and  trade  names.  I 
hope  you  are  examining  your  own  policies 
concerning  drugs  to  assure  that  they  do  In- 
deed serve  the  public  Interest.  If  they  do  not 
then  you'll  be  contributing  substantially  to 


the  pressures  for  regulation  and  control  of 
drug  Industry. 

5.    Additional  resources 

Fifth,  our  health  care  system  requires  mas- 
sive additional  resources. 

The  federal  government  now  supports 
from  ^3  to  ^4  of  all  medical  research  in  the 
nation.  But  the  unfinished  agenda  Is  full.  We 
search  in  vain,  thus  far,  for  ways  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  cancer.  Many  types  of  mental 
Illness,  retardation  and  arthritis  are  still 
largely  beyond  our  control.  Research  pro- 
grams must  continue  and  greater  efforts 
must  be  made  to  make  the  results  of  medi- 
cal research  quickly  available  to  the  people. 
Too  long  a  time  lag  exists  before  what  is 
learned  is  put  to  use.  There  is  no  acceptable 
reason  why  an  operation  to  avert  many 
strokes,  developed  in  1953,  should  be  recom- 
mended by  doctors  only  within  the  last  two 
years. 

The  supply  and  utilization  of  health  man- 
ix>wer  must  be  Increased.  F\mctions  per- 
formed by  doctors  must  be  examined  to  see  if 
less  highly  trained  persons  could  do  them. 
The  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
increase  health  manpower  are  helping  con- 
siderably. 

In  1967  the  federal  government  will  train 
234,000  health  workers.  An  increase  of  100,000 
over  1966. 

Tills,  however,  is  a  response  to  the  crisis 
of  the  health  manpower  shortage.  More  com- 
prehensive manpower  programs  are  being 
studied  by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower.  This  Com- 
mission is  headed  by  an  Indiana  industrial- 
ist, J.  Irwin  Miller  of  Columbus.  I  think  we 
can  expect  some  good,  hard  proposals  from 
the  panel. 

We  are  continuing  our  support  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  and  as  you  know  the  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  another  Advisory  Panel  to 
recommend  the  most  effective  direction  this 
program  can  take. 

Present  facilities  must  be  modernized  and 
new  ones  built.  In  20  years  HlU-Burton  has 
helped  finance  8,000  projects,  providing  350,- 
000  hospital  beds.  There  Is  hardly  a  non- 
profit hospital,  public  or  private,  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  been  at  least 
partly  built  or  modernized  by  Hill-Burton 
money. 

This  work  must  go  on  at  the  same,  if  not 
an  accelerated  pace.  Facilities  must  also  be 
utilized  more  efficiently.  The  health  care  sys- 
tem emphasizes  hosplt.al  care,  the  most  costly 
option.  Patients  are  sometimes  admitted  for 
tests  and  treatments  which  could  be  admin- 
istered in  physician's  offices,  clinics  or  out 
patient  departments.  This  Is  done  on  occa- 
sion for  the  convenience  of  the  doctor  or  so 
that  the  patient  will  qualify  for  insurance 
coverage. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Indiana  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  Plans  have  begun  covering  the 
costs  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  outside  the 
hospital.  Tills  Is  one  thrust  In  what  will  have 
to  become  a  major  effort  to  ease  the  pres- 
sures on  hospitals. 

Many  hospitals  are  developing  beautifully 
equipped,  excellently  staffed.  Intensive  coro- 
nary care  units.  The  out-patient  clinics 
where  heart  disease  might  be  detected  before 
Its  victims  need  intensive  care  are  hidden 
away  In  basements. 

Adequate  utilization  of  facilities  to  detect 
and  diagnose  is  essential. 

Many  patients  are  admitted  for  extensive 
and  expensive  treatment  of  conditions  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  but  were  not,  or 
which  might  have  been  diagnosed  In  time  for 
less  Intensive  care,  but  were  not. 

Patients  who  are  admitted  with  advanced 
cervical  cancers,  with  venereal  disease  and 
its  complications,  with  glaucoma  and  tuber- 
culosis, with  complications  of  diabetes  or 
measles,  all  are  evidence  of  failure  In  oiu' 
system  of  health  care. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  our  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  capable  of  heroic  efforts  to 
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save  ft  lUe  at  the  brink  of  death  It  Just  Unt 
often  enough  Intereeted  In  that  life  until  It 
has  oome  to  the  bnnic. 

6    Education 

Finally,  much  more  discussion  among  the 
Individuals,  groupe  and  agencies  concerned 
with  our  health  care  system  la  needed 

Too  few  of  our  friends  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession (Indeed  too  few  of  all  ut  us)  recognize 
the  magnitude  of  the  stresses  and  strains  on 
our  health  care  system  You  as  hospital  ad- 
ministrators have  a  special  task  here  Physi- 
cians are  reasonable  and  thlnlcing  people  and 
they  can  be  coun'ed  on  tf>  act  with  Judg- 
ment and  vigor  As  administrators  you  have 
to  sit  down  with  y.uir  medical  stiiffs,  put  the 
facts  on  the  table,  to  solicit  their  thoughtful 
consideration  and  cooperation  In  the  8<3lu- 
tlon  of  these  enormoiis  problems. 

I  find  that  most  people  and  certainly  most 
Congressmen,  are  very  pr.igm.itic.  When  the 
citizens  worry  about  a  problem,  they  expect 
a  solution.  They  don't  much  care  whether 
the  solution  comes  from  the  Republicans  or 
the  Democrats,  the  liberals  or  the  consen-a- 
tlves.  private  enterjirlse  or  public  enterprise. 
Some  of  my  coUeagties  are  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  absolutely  private  et-.terprlse  In 
medicine.  Others  will  spend  their  careers 
trying  to  socialize  medicine  down  to  the  last 
mid-wife  In  the  Appalachian  hollow  But  the 
rest  of  us,  and  most  people  Just  want  solu- 
tions that  work.  I  count  myself  one  of  the 
pragma  tlsts. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  deeply  involved  In  finding 
a  solution  to  these  problems.  In  1967.  the 
Federal  government  will  inve.  t  more  than 
$440  million  In  construction  of  health  facil- 
ities. $620  million  for  heal'h  manpower  edu- 
cation and  training.  $1  3  billion  In  blo-medl- 
cal  research  and  $7  8  billion  to  provide  med- 
ical care. 

Ralph  McOin  of  the  AtlanU  Constitution 
recently  wrote, 

"The  truth  Is  dally  before  us  Without  Fed- 
eral aid  there  Is  not  a  single  community 
whose  problems  of  health,  education  and  pub- 
lic services  would  not  be  more  critical  than 
they  are  today  " 

Even  the  great  voluntary  '.'osplt^'ls  are  very 
much  Involved  In  government.  They  seek 
F^ederaJ  grants  for  construction,  accept  fed- 
eral contracts  for  research,  supply  records. 
statistics  and  other  data  to  public  h-.-altJi 
agencies.  They  admit  welf-re  pi^tlents  for 
treatment.  They  accept  Medicare  patients 
They  oooi>erate  with  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  benefit  dallv  from  nie-Ui;-! 
research  and  they  frequently  claim  a  tax 
exemption. 

Those  of  us  who  deal  In  health  care  are 
faced  with  some  very  pracUcal  problems  Wno 
is  to  finance  the  great  cost  of  medical  re- 
search? Who  Is  to  provide  the  vast  immuniza- 
tion program? 

Who  Is  to  aid  In  financing  hcsp'.ta:.'.  nurr- 
Ing  homes  and  mental  health  Institutions? 
Wbo  Is  to  build  medical  schools:*  Who  is  to 
help  supply  the  crushing  need  for  health 
manpower? 

It  would  be  nice  to  answer  In  every  In- 
stance that  all  of  this  can  t>e  done  by  private 
enterprise  or  philanthropy — that  is  fantasy. 

Many  persons  In  the  health  professions 
see  ominous  portent  for  private  enterprise 
In  all  of  this  federal  interest  and  activity 
In  health. 

May  I  assure  you  that  I  don't,  nor  do  most 
of  my  colleagues,  want  to  take  over  the 
health  care  system  of  the  United  States 
We  have  enough  problems  trying  to  be  a 
city  council  for  the  District  of  Columbl.^. 
to  mention  only  one  of  thousands  We  are 
as  terrified  as  you  are  about  any  notion 
that  Congress  should  sit  as  a  Board  of 
Tnistees  for   every   hospital    in    the   nation 

But  If  you  are  really  worried  about  the 
federal  Interest,  the  solution  is  for  you  to 
act  wltb  greater  aggressiveness  and   initia- 


tive In  proposing  solutions  for  the  health 
care  problems  which  concern  us  all  If  the 
federal  government  does  take  control  of  the 
health  care  system  (and  I  neither  want  It 
to  nor  do  I  expect  It  to)  It  will  be  because 
you  and  thousands  like  you  who  work  In 
the  vineyards  of  medical  care  have  defaulted 
and  this  would  be  a  very  great  tragedy. 

We  all  share  the  same  purpose — the  de- 
velopment of  a  health  care  system  serving 
all  of  our  citizens  with  excellence,  efflclenry, 
economy.  The  overriding  Interest  of  all  cf 
us  Is  the  vitality  uxid  vigor  of  American 
health.  There  are  some  on  the  scene  today 
who  are  gl  xjmv  angry  pessimistic.  I  am  not. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  American  medicine's 
finest  hour  Is  not  behind  us  but  ahead. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE   TO 
INVESTIGATE  CRIME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Si)eaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  sentlcnian 
from  Tennessee  !Mr.  FVltonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqae.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er, today  I  Join  with  my  collea^nie,  the 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  and  others  in 
cosponsorshlp  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  FBI  statistics,  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  for  1965.  Indicate  that.  In  the  5- 
year  period  19C0  to  1965,  the  crime  rate 
Increa.sed  approximately  six  times  faster 
than  the  rate  of  population  erowth.  Dur- 
ing this  period  .serious  crime  Increased  46 
percent,  while  the  population  increased 
only  8  percent.  Last  year  more  than  ?,- 
780,000  crimes  of  serious  proportion  were 
reported,  with  a  murder  being  committed 
every  hour,  an  aggravated  a.ssault  every 
2'2  minutes,  and  a  burglary  every  min- 
ute. 

The  FBI's  recent  study  on  crime  has 
revealed  that  out  of  6.907  offenders  re- 
leased from  prison  be* ween  Januirj*  and 
June  1963  that  within  2  years,  between 
June  1963  and  June  1965,  48  percent  of 
these  offenders  were  arrested  for  new 
crimes. 

Crime  is  one  of  the  most  pre.sslng  do- 
mestic problems  facing  our  Nation  today, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  de- 
lay no  longer  In  exerting  every  effort  to 
solve  this  problem 

HJ     Pes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
TcscnCativci  of  the  United  States  of  A^f.rru'a 
tn  Congrr^n  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  created  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime,  to  be  composed  of  seven  Meni- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Represtnt-itlves  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  In  each  in.stance  not 
more  than  four  members  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(bl  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  atfect  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(ci  TJie  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairm.in  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  make 


continuing  Investigations  and  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  crime  In  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding (  n  its  elements,  causes,  and  extent; 
(2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  thereon,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reciprocity  of  Information  among 
law  enforcement  agencies,  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  Including  exchange  of  Information 
with  foreign  nations;  (3)  the  adequacy  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Including  con.stltutlonal  Issues  per- 
taining thereto;  (4i  the  effect  of  crime  and 
disturbances  in  the  metropolitan  urban 
areas;  (5)  the  effect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of 
crime  on  the  commerce  of  the  Nation;  (6) 
the  treatment  and  rehabiUtiitlon  of  persons 
ct'nvlcted  of  crimes;  (7)  measures  for  the  re- 
duction, control,  or  prevention  of  crime;  i8i 
measures  for  the  Improvement  of  (a)  detec- 
tion of  crime,  (bi  law  enforcement.  Includ- 
ing increased  cooperation  among  the  agen- 
cies thereof,  (c)  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; and  19)  measures  and  programs  for  In- 
cre.ised  respect  for  the  law. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  desirable. 
Any  department,  official,  or  agency  engaged 
In  functions  relative  to  Investigations  or 
studies  undertaken  by  the  joint  committee 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  committee 
consult  with  the  Joint  committee  from  time 
to  time  with  respect  to  such  functions  or 
activities. 

Sfc  3  (a)  In  carrying  o\n  Its  duties,  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  Investigations,  to  sit  and  act 
nt  such  places  and  times  within  the  United 
States.  Including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  or  the 
Senate  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  require,  by  subpcna  or  other- 
w  ise.  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
tiike  fuch  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Joint  com- 
nilttee  may  make  such  rules  respecting  Its 
organization  and  procedures  as  It  deems 
necessary.  No  recommendation  may  be  re- 
ported from  the  Joint  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  is  present.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  designated  by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  Tlie  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
m.iy  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(bl  Tlie  Joint  Ci^minittee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable;  and,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  departments  or  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  is 
authorized  to  reimburse  the  members  of  its 
staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  the  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Joint 
conimlttee  other  than  expenses  In  connection 
With  meetings  of  the  joint  committee  held 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
times  as  the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

Sec  4.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one-balf  from  the  contingent  fimd  of 
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the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  -of  the  Joint 
committee. 


UNIFORM  MONDAY  HOLIDAY  BILL 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  date  of  introduction 
of  my  uniform  Monday  holiday  bill  to 
provide  for  Monday  observance  of  four 
holidays.  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Veterans 
Day,  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
protesting  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  the 
basis  that  a  3-day  holiday  would  Increase 
highway  accidents. 

I  must  admit  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  seemingly  validated  query;  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
a  report  which  has  been  received  from 
the  National  Ass(x:iation  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations. This  organization  gives  an  ef- 
fective answer  to  those  who  insist  that  3- 
day  holidays  increase  highway  accidents. 
They  report  that  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil results  show  that  1-day,  midweek 
holidays  are  the  most  potent  producers 
of  accidents,  with  an  average  danger 
rating  of  1.83,  as  compared  with  1.18  for 
3-day  holiday  weekends  and  1.16  for  4- 
day  holiday  weekends.  Such  holidays 
benefit  the  general  public  by  providing  a 
better  opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion which  would  ultimately  lead  to  safer 
driving  on  our  highways  during  the  re- 
turn trip  home.  There  is  too  much  temp- 
tation to  stretch  a  1-day  holiday  Into  two 
and  running  the  risk  of  unsafe  driving 
habits. 

It  Is  my  hope  the  above  information 
will  attempt  to  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  tliose  allegations  of  hazardous 
driving  during  3-day  weekends. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  uniform 
Monday  holiday  bill  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  favorable  public  interest 
which  has  arisen  since  its  introduction. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  the  people  want  to  see  en- 
acted in  this  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  this 
3-day  holiday  bill. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BttrtonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  constituents  have  a  strong 
interest  In  conservation.  The  people  of 
crowded  San  Francisco  fan  out  across 
the  State  and  the  Nation  In  search  of 
satisfying  places  for  outdoor  recreation, 
and  particularly  for  places  of  natural 


wonder  such  as  are  preserved  in  our  na- 
tional park  system.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Redwood  National  Park.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  size  tf  Se- 
quoia National  Park  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

This  bill  will  fill  out  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  by  including  an  area  omitted 
many  years  ago,  which  Is  now  threatened 
with  overdevelopment.  This  omitted  area 
is  the  Mineral  King  area,  which  sticks 
like  a  thumb  into  the  south  side  of  the 
park.  This  13,000-acre  unit  was  left  out 
of  the  park  originally  because  of  a  min- 
ing development,  which  is  now  defimct. 
Currently,  the  Disney  Enterprises  pro- 
pose to  build  a  mammoth  alpine  Disney- 
land in  the  area,  which  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  the  parklike  character  of 
the  area.  This  massive  winter  sports 
development,  in  the  headwater  basin  of 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River, 
would  crush  the  fragile  ecology  of  the 
basin.  The  natural  integrity  of  both  the 
basin  and  Sequoia  National  Park  will  be 
best  preserved  by  adding  Mineral  King 
to  the  park. 

Now  I  believe  that  saving  the  coastal 
redwoods  and  Mineral  King  are  both  im- 
portant, but  I  could  never  foresee  that 
they  would  be  linked  together.  There  is 
no  logical  connection  between  them  in 
terms  of  land  use  planning  or  public 
policy.  Nevertheless  they  have  Just  been 
linked  together  in  a  letter  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  In  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Deputy  Director  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  dated  June  22.  1967,  the  Bureau 
reveals  the  results  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan of  the  State  of  California  regarding 
concessions  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  make  to  secure  the  Governor's 
support  of  the  administration's  proposal 
for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  clear  at  all  to 
me  why  the  executive  branch  feels  It  so 
important  to  have  the  support  of  Cali- 
fornia's current  Governor.  At  some  fu- 
ture time.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ask 
California  to  cede  one  or  more  State 
parks  for  inclusion  In  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  but  when  that  time  arrives 
it  is  to  California's  Legislature,  in  which 
I  served,  that  we  must  look,  and  not  its 
Governor.  It  Is  even  less  clear  to  me  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  will- 
ing to  barter  away  so  much  of  its  im- 
p>ortant  holdings  in  California  to  satisfy 
the  political  philosophy  of  a  Governor 
who  believes  that  California  has  more 
parkland  than  it  needs  and  who  demands 
a  "pound  of  flesh"  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  he  Is  even  willing  to  allow 
a  new  national  park  into  the  State. 

To  meet  the  Governor's  demands,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  proposes  that  the 
Federal  Government  five  away  two  per- 
fectly good  national  monuments,  Muir 
Woods  and  Devils  Postpile,  and  300,000 
acres  of  public  domain  lands,  plus  as- 
sorted Federal  defense  holdings.  And 
then  for  added  measure,  the  Bureau 
promises  to  pressure  the  National  Park 
Service  Into  compromising  the  Integrity 
of  Sequoia  National  Park  by  accommo- 


dating the  opening  wedge  for  massive 
development  of  Mineral  King. 

Quite  rightly  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  is  mindful  of  his  obligation  to 
keep  parks  forever  free  of  impairment, 
has  resisted  pressures  to  grant  a  right- 
of-way  through  Sequoia  National  Park 
for  a  major  access  road  to  serve  the 
Mineral  King  Disneyland.  To  be  true  to 
the  Organic  Park  Act  of  1916,  the  Secre- 
tary must  not  allow  national  parks  to  be 
infringed  upon  by  developments  designed 
to  serve  commercial  purposes  outside  of 
the  parks.  Heavy-duty  highways  and 
freeways,  with  great  scars  from  cuts  and 
fills,  are  an  infringement  upon  national 
park  values.  To  accommodate  the  2V2 
million  visitors  which  Disney  interests 
look  forward  to,  ultimately  a  four-lane 
road  would  be  necessary.  Once  the  Disney 
people  get  started,  it  should  be  clear  that 
they  will  not  rest  until  they  secure  a 
highway  that  will  build  patronage  up  to 
the  maximum  number  the  whole  devel- 
opment plan  is  geared  to. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
letter  urges  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
road  to  let  Disney  get  started.  It  ex- 
presses the  pious  hope  that  visitation  can 
be  limited  to  what  a  two-lane  road  will 
handle.  But  it  immediately  recognizes 
that  this  is  unlikely,  with  Disney  willing 
to  pour  $35  million  into  the  development. 
So  then,  it  is  stated  that  alternatively 
added  visitation  will  have  to  come  on  a 
route  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
park,  or,  if  it  does,  it  will  have  to  come 
via  some  means  of  mechanical  access 
which  does  not  involve  a  road. 

Now  these  alternatives  are  totally  un- 
realistic. All  of  the  economic  surveys 
which  have  been  done  there  show  it  Is 
not  economically  feasible  to  have  two 
methods  of  access.  Once  a  major  new 
road  exists,  it  simply  will  not  be  economi- 
cally feasible  to  install  a  cog-assisted 
railroad,  monorail,  or  tramway.  To  pay 
off  such  alternative  means  of  access, 
concentrated  patronage,  not  divided 
patronage,  would  be  needed.  Similarly,  it 
is  not  economically  feasible  to  finance 
two  major  roads  from  different  direc- 
tions into  Mineral  King.  Moreover,  the 
only  route,  which  is  not  through  the 
park,  is  from  the  south  over  high  Fare- 
well Gap.  A  road  over  this  gap  would  be 
too  high  to  be  kept  open  in  the  winter, 
when  the  skiing  traffic  would  want  to  use 
it.  Moreover,  such  a  road  would  violate 
the  proposed  Little  Kern  Wilderness. 

What  we  see  here,  in  effect,  is  a  des- 
perate effort  to  pay  the  high  political 
price  needed  to  get  along  with  Califor- 
nia's new  Governor,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  In  the  case  of  the  Mineral 
King,  which  I  have  been  following 
closely,  I  know  the  price  is  too  high.  I 
suspect  the  price  is  also  too  high  with 
many  other  concessions  now  being  of- 
fered the  Governor.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  take  a  close  look  at  this 
unwieldy  package  of  Federal  offerings. 
Basic  questions  of  precedent  and  public 
policy  are  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  drive  a  good  bargain.  A  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  is  a  good  enough  bargain  for 
the  American  people  to  be  carried  on  Its 
own  merits.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
barter  away  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
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ment.  Devils  Postpile  National  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Integrity  of  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  to  get  It. 


PHILADELPHIA  TO  USE  LOW- 
SULFUR  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
intelligent  treatment  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  our  time  is  receiving  In  my 
city.  Air  pollution  might  well  be  termed 
the  vane  of  life  in  metropolitan  areas. 
It  Is  certainly  receiving  nationwide  at- 
tention. And  yet,  to  date,  very  Uttle 
specific  action  has  been  taken  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Today,  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  James  H.  J.  Tate,  an- 
nounced a  program  In  pollution  control 
that  I  hope  becomes  the  model  for  city, 
county,  and  State  governments  around 
the  country. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  switching 
to  low-sulfur  oil  as  fuel  for  four  major 
municipal  installations,  taking  the  lead 
through  the  country  In  this  air  pollu- 
tion control  measure. 

The  installations  concerned  are  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport.  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital,  city  hall-city  hall 
annex,  and  the  complex  of  the  house  of 
correction,  detention  center,  and  Rlver- 
view — Philadelphia's  home  for  the 
aged — located  on  State  Road  in  north- 
east Philadelphia. 

A  $580,000  1-year  contract  for  more 
than  9.100,000  gallons  of  No.  6  maximum 
1 -percent  sulfur  oil  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Hess  Oil  Co..  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Delivery  of  the  oil.  which  will  begin 
shortly,  will  be  made  from  Pennsauken, 
N.J. 

Although  speolflcatlon  of  No.  6  grade  oU 
with  1  percent  or  less  sulfur  content  will  cost 
i^jproxlmately  »102,000  more  a  year — 

Mayor  Tate  stated — 

The  decision  to  ctiange  from  regular  No  6 
(which  baa  a  sulfur  content  of  1  8  percent 
and  up)  waa  naade  because  the  Administra- 
tion feela  a  strong  responsibility  to  provide 
firm  leadership  In  the  reduction  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Philadelphia  Is  the  first  municipality  in 
the  country  to  specify  low-sulfur  oil  on 
bid  and  to  award  such  a  contract,  even 
though  it  is  not  yet  required  by  local, 
State,  or  Federal  law. 

The  City's  Procurement  Department  under 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Otto  R.  Win- 
ter, began  studying  the  feasibility  of  chang- 
ing to  low-sulfur  oil  early  this  year.  In  oon- 
BultatlOD  with  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  mayor  added — 

The  recent  resolution  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  requesting  that  the  City  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  "take  the  necessary  steps  to 
reduce  lubstantlally  the  f sulfur  dioxide) 
poUutanta  now  being  emitted  from  City- 
owned  facllitiee"  came  8imult*neou»ly  with 
the  awarding  of  this  pace-setting  contract. 


No.  6  fuel  oil  Is  primarily  used  In  heavy 
Industrial  applications,  producing  the 
best  and  most  economical  results  in  such 
installations.  The  posted,  barrel  price  of 
regular  No.  6  Is  $2.43  per  barrel;  that  of 
No.  6  maximum  1-percent  sulfur  $3.10  per 
barrel.  The  higher  price  reflects  the  ad- 
ditional refining  steps  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  sulfur  content. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thei^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  giving  special  recognition  to 
the  more  than  900,000  safety  patrol 
members  servlnpr  In  40.000  schools  In 
15,000  communities  In  all  50  States. 

During  the  more  than  40  years  since 
the  school  safety  program  was  estab- 
lished over  16  million  Americans  have 
served  with   the  safety  patrol. 

Since  1922.  the  traffic  death  rate  of 
school-age  children  has  dropped  nearly 
one-half,  while  the  death  rate  of  all 
other  groups  has  doubled.  This  certainly 
attests  to  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
safety  patrol  teams. 

Commendations  are  also  in  order  to 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
to  the  local  school  boards,  to  police  de- 
partments and  to  all  the  civic  associa- 
tions which  have  joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ships of  safety  patrols. 

Certainly  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week  In  the  second  week  of  May  would 
be  small  reward  to  those  millions  who 
sened  with  the  safety  patrol,  but  we  can 
do  no  less. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which 
would  officially  designate  this  week  of 
each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unamlmous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watson  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends',  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
f\cial  business. 

Mr.  Denney  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.*ld  R  Ford',  for  July  17,  1967,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  60  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr   Nix,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas',  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  17:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas),  for  20 
minutes,  on  July  13;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  >.  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  17;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas*,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
13;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ml-.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  60  minutes,  on  July  19;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  remarks  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  S.  20. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  J  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Madden. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  5.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  In  connection  with 
extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bunking  and  Currency. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
S*)carr;i2; 

S  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
R.imon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Ca.stro; 

S  \^^2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena; 

S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
d.vn  Forrando; 

S  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Conceplcon  Garcia; 

S  371  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T  Brooks; 

S  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
L  L,astra; 

S.  464.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  N.  Hern.uidez,  Jr  ; 

S  465  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
GulUermo  Martinez; 

S  499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S  662.    An    act   for    the    relief    of    certain 


employees  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard; 
S.  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 

Thurston; 

S.  853.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel; 

S.  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  WUUs; 

S.  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo; 

S.  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner;  and 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florl- 
berto  S.  Puente. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bernhard  Vollmer,  U.S.  Navy  (retired). 


ADJOURNMENT 


I 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  13,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  release  of  excess  military  assistance  pro- 
gram property  to  recipient  countries.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Department  of  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  15th  report  on  the  ex'tent 
and  dlspoeltlon  of  U.S.  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81  806  (H.  Doc.  No. 
140);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Compi  'ler  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  financial  statements  of 
Federal  home  loan  banks  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  141); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  7.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  H- 
lu.strations,  on  an  Interim  report  on 
Nlshnabotna  River,  vicinity  of  Exlra,  Iowa, 
reqxiested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  21,  1944  (H.  Doc.  No.  142);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  30,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
On  an  Interim  report  on  Tallahala  Reservoir. 
Pascagoula  River.  Miss.,  requested  by  two 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  U.S.  Senate,  both  adopted  March  14. 
1961,  and  two  resolutions  of  the  Conunittee 


on  PubUc  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  7  and  August  16,  1961  (H.  Doc. 
No.  143) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1966-May  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  23d  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section 
3(c)  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  withheld  reimbursements  of 
rights-of-way  costs  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system.  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  p '  >posed 
legislation  to  authorize  rehabilitation  of 
navigation  structures  and  appurtenant 
works  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  and  financed  from 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina; 
H.R.  11384.  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By    Mr.    SNYDER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Lttkens,  Mr.  Montgomfjit,  Mr. 
Quillen,    Mr.    Wampler,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams   of    Mississippi,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,   Mr.   Brat,   Mr.   Mize,   Mr 
Price    of   Texas,    Mr.    Denney,    Mr. 
Watson,   Mr.  Edwards  of   Alabama, 
Mr.   Pettis,   Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.   Col- 
lier,   Mr.    Hall,    Mr.    Clancy,    Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Cahill)  : 
H.R.  11385.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a    commission   to    study    and    appraise    the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to    the   Committee   on   Government    Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CONTE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  11386.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  further 
use  of  silver  for  coinage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  11387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  child  who  Is  disabled;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
H.R.  11388.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict  of    Columbia   an    elected    mayor,   city 
council,  board  of  education,  and  nonvoting 
Delegate   to   the   House   of   Representatives, 


and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coiumblrv. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJl.  11389.  A  bUl  to  ameud  title  26  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  declaratory 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
from  Federal  income  taxes  of  certain  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER; 

H.R.  11390.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  11391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
products  and  to  impose  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  un 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  11392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
wives  of  veterans  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  of  a  service-connected  disability 
the  same  educational  benefits  which  are  pro- 
vided for  war  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  11393.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  11394.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.  11395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing tlie  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital  region 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of 
July  14,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  11396.  A   bill    to   regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 

H.R.  11397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  11398.  A  bin  to  amend  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HR.  11399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  October  23,  1965,  relating  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  11400.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  providing  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  structural  and  wild  fires  In 
rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  11401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  11402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended  to   all   citizens   temporarily  residing 
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abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK 
HH.  11403.  A  bill  for  the  est-ibllshment  of 
a  commlaalon  to  study  and  appraise  th«  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  e.xecutlve  and 
legislative  branche.s  of  the  Ciovernment;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  11404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provi.sion  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  ecunomlcal  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  ci><>rdlnation  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  enciiunigini;;  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  pridiicf.s  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  reg:ird  It  the  proper  con- 
servation of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERMN 
H.R.  11405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN 
H.R.  11406    A  bin  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  LAIRX) 
H.R.  11407.  A  bill  t.o  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  finance  and  participate 
with  State  and  local  interests  in  the  financ- 
ing of  recreational  enterprises  and  industrial 
establishments  needed  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  rural  are.is,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Ul.  MACHEN 
H.R.  11408.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5517  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain agreements  relating  to  withholding  of 
State  income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MESKILL 
H.R.  11400.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  aw:ird 
of  the  Korean  Service  Mm!  il  to  certain  per- 
sons who  served  on  icive  du'y  In  the  .\rmed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States  during  the 
Korean  conflict  and  to  certain  persons  who 
served  on  active  duty  near  the  .38th  parallel 
In  Korea  since  the  termination  of  the  Korean 
conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT 
H.R.  11410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  .\ct  of  1938.  as  .imended.  to 
authorise  the  transfer  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas,  to 
the  Committee  on   .\grlcuUure. 


By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  "Eennessee: 
HJ    Res    701    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint    Conunlttee   To    Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    DONOHUE: 
H  J    Res    702    Joint   resolution   creating  a 
Joint    Committee   To    lovesilgate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    ESHLEMAN 
HJ    Res   703   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United    States    providing    for    representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  District  cfinstltutlng 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GIAIMO 
H  J  Res  704  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Con.^tltutlon    to    provide    for    representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  tne  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    HICKS 
H  J    Res    705    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    HULL: 
H  J     Res    706    Joint   resolution   creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    WHITTEN: 
H  J    Res.  707    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    ADAMS 
H  J.   Res    708    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr    FINDLEY: 
H     Con.    Res     410.  Concurrent    resolution 
concerning  military  forces  In  the  Congo;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr     WHALLEY 
H  Con   Res  411    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;    to  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York 
H  Res  735  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  GARDNER 
H  Res  736  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  Res  737,  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  pe.ice  In 
the  Middle  East,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By   Mr    POLLOCK: 

H  Res  738.  Resolution  deploring  dispatch 
of  American  troops  to  the  Congo;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   .\ffalrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    CONYERS: 

HR  11411  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.-s. 
Amal  George  Smith  Mansoor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .\Tr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 

HR   11412    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
P.  Steele:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO 

HR.  11413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  CostclU.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  11414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazlano 
GugUsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FRIEDEL 

HR    11415    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angellta 
Tin  I.lm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   KING  of  Ciillfornia: 

HR  I14I6  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doroteo 
Dlgoi  M.illgmat  and  his  wife.  Concepclon 
J.ibuiian  Mallgmat.  and  their  children. 
D<.'rotco  Abella  Mallgmat.  Jr  .  Antonio 
.Abella  Mallgmat.  Alberto  Abella  Mallgmat. 
Eduardo  Abella  Mallgmat,  Virginia  AbcUa 
Maliiimat,  and  Zanalda  Abella  Mallgmat:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KLUCZYNSKI 

HR  11417.  .\  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Marga- 
rito  Aranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ct.iry 

Bv  Mr   NEDZI 

HR  11418  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlorel 
V:i.«lle  Trif;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci.irv 

Bv  Mr   PETTIS 

HR  11419  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ell.<;a 
Loaiza;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

HR  11420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horig 
Qulng  Lee  (also  Icnown  as  Ngun  Cheong 
Wong  I ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR   11421    A   bill    for  the   relief   of  Susan 
Helarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    UTT 

HR  11422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Wou,  Margaret  Woo,  and  Paul  Woo  (alias  Woo 
Yee  Chlen,  Woo  Cheong  Yow  Dal.  and  Woo 
Dlu  Kuo);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BRASCO: 

HR  11423  A  bill  fiir  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
P  Laranang;  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Bcaefits  for  Vietnam  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  RENLARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRCI.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude laat  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  'The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans ; 

BmiFrra  for   VirrsAM   VmaiANs 

This  la  Jim  Kee,  bringing  vou  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 


The  Congress  Is  now  completing  action  on 
a  bill  known  as  the  Readjustment  .^.sslst- 
ance  Act  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  en- 
sure that  the  men  fighting  In  Vietnam  re- 
ceive comparable  benefits  to  those  who 
served  In  either  World  War  or  In  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Most  Members  of  Congres"  believe  tliat 
this  legislation  Is  long  overdue  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  agree  Certainly,  the 
bitter  struggle  now  going  on  In  the  tropical 
heat  of  Indo  China  has  developed  Into  a 
major  war  The  servicemen  who  survive  this 
conflict  or  who  are  Injured  there  in  line  of 
duty,  are  surely  deserving  of  equal  treat- 
ment with  those  veterans  who  served  their 
country  In  prior  wars 

Under  the  Act,  the  period  of  eligibility 
will  extend  from  the  Bviy  of  Tonkin  Incident 
In  1964  until  the  crisis  is  declared  ended  — 
either    by    the    President   or    the    Congress. 


Tluis,    the    period   of   eligibility   has   alre.idy 
lasted  nearly  three  years. 

Tlie  additional  benefits  conferred  upon 
Vletn.im  veterans  may  be  divided  Into  four 
major  classes  as  follows: 

1  Disability  compensation  at  full  wartime 
rates  for  all  veterans. 

2  Disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
de.itii   pen.sions  for  widows  and  cluldren. 

■i.  Special  medical  care  Including  medi- 
cines and  drugs  for  -severely  disabled  veterans 
on  the  pension  rolls  and 

4  Financial  aid  in  the  purchaise  of  spe- 
cl.illy  equipped  motor  cars  for  those  who 
need  such  vehicles. 

In  gener:il.  compen.satlon  for  peacetime 
service  averages  about  80  '  of  wartime  rates. 
Thi.s  means  that  servicemen  who  suffer  dls- 
iibilitles  in  Vietnam  will  receive  a  substantial 
Increase  In  their  monthly  payments  The 
provision  authorizing  the  donation  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  severely  disabled  veterans 
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on  the  pension  rolls  will  give  help  to  those 
who  need  It  most.  But  this  provision  also 
points  up  the  wonderful  advances  made  by 
the  medical  profession  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  from  deep-seated  physical 
or  mental  Illness.  Many  cases  which  were 
listed  as  Incurable  in  former  times  now  re- 
spond to  advanced  methods  of  therapy  which 
are  administered  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  new  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $1,600  to  help  in  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile  for  those  combat  veterans 
who  suffered  the  loss  of  one  or  both  hands  or 
one  or  both  feet.  This  provision  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  other  veterans  for  some 
time.  The  motor  Industry  builds  special  type 
vehicles  for  those  badly  crippled  veterans 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  drive  at 
all. 

There  is  one  other  development  of  Impor- 
tance to  those  interested  In  the  field  of  vet- 
erans legislation.  In  a  message  to  Congress 
in  January,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  program  of 
assistance  to  veterans  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
This  proposal  was  based  on  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  even  the  best  of  programs  need 
revision  In  the  light  of  changing  times.  A 
special  Advisory  Committee  is  now  In  the 
field  studying  what  needs  to  be  done.  When 
this  Committee  makes  its  report,  Congress 
will  be  better  equipped  to  modernize  the 
whole  program  of  veterans  assistance. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Cause  and  Effect:  Civil  Rights 
Commission 


American  activities  to  solve  the  problem 
the  creature  has  aided  in  creating. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now, 
one  might  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple had  seen  enough  of  riots,  looting,  and 
revolution  in  our  cities  and  towns 
asainst  America.  But  they  still  cannot 
separate  the  cause  from  the  effect. 

Yesterday,  by  a  large  vote,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  10805  appropriating  $13  mil- 
lion and  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  5  more  years. 

Possibly  some  of  the  Members  who 
voted  "yea"  felt  their  action  justified  to 
help  overcome  the  freedom  menaces  that 
walk  our  streets  by  night. 

If  so,  they  are  like  the  woman  who 
fears  snakes  and  takes  one  to  bed  with 
her  to  cure  her  ailment. 

The  record  of  the  Commission  slaows 
that  it  has  acomplished  nothing  to 
control  emotions  and  unrest.  Its  works 
are  inflammatory  and  anti-American. 
Its  credo  is  basic  socialism  and  its  activ- 
ity has  been  to  encourage  the  downtrod- 
den and  poor  to  raise  up  in  revolt. 

Perhaps  its  leading  service  has  been 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  transmission  of 
tlie  revolutionary  movement's  propa- 
ganda— under  the  pretentious  name  and 
seal  of  a  U.S.  Grovemment  agency. 

I  fear  that  the  underlying  cause  of 
many  of  this  country's  riots  can — in  sub- 
stantial part — be  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  Commission.  So  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives have  again,  using  taxpay- 
ers' money,  subsidized  violence  and  un- 


War  on  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  pleasure,  I  join  with  Congressman 
Snyder  and  a  number  of  my  colleasues 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  11385.  This  bill  will 
establish  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
study  and  make  positive  recommenda- 
tions to  promote  eCQciency  and  economy 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not,  nor  should  it  be,  a  partisan 
matter.  All  of  us  here  are,  and  should 
be,  interested  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  making  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
mental process  as  efficient  as  possible. 
My  concern  in  this  area  was  demon- 
strated on  January  11,  1967,  when  I  in-: 
troduced  H.R.  1982.  However,  H.R.  11385, 
although  similar  to  H.R.  1982,  has  one 
additional  advantage.  My  original  bill 
covered  only  the  executive  branch, 
whereas  this  bill  calls  for  a  penetrating 
study  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  By  the  enclosure  of  our- 
selves in  this  effort,  we  show  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  we  are  willing  to  put 
our  own  house  in  order  as  well  as  theirs. 
Since  many  of  the  problems  of  function 
overlapping,  responsibility,  and  so  forth, 
are  coexistent  in  each  branch,  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  commission  will  provide 
a  sensible  approach  toward  a  solution  to 
these  problems. 

However,  there  are  several  features 
contained  in  my  original  biU,  H.R.  1982, 
which  I  believe  should  be  considered. 
That  bill  makes  provision  for  incorpora- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  on  the  commission.  It  seems 
to  me  that  their  expertise  and  expe- 
rielSce  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
such  a  commission.  Second,  a  broad 
subpena  power  is  vital  to  enable  such  a 
commission  to  function  properly.  Reti- 
cence and  even  recalcitrance  in  the 
furnishing  of  necessary  Information  by 
the  executive  branch  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  every  Congress.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  to  insure  compliance  with  re- 
quests for  information.  For  that  reason, 
I  would  prefer  section  9(b)  of  H.R.  1982 
over  section  10(a)  of  this  bill.  The  gen- 
eral subpena  power  of  Congress  has 
proved  unworkable  in  the  past  and  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  H.R.  1982  would  remedy  this 
deficiency.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
both  H.R.  1982  and  HH.  11385  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  appropHate  committee 
at  the  same  time  so  the  more  desirable 
features  of  each  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation is  obvious.  There  are  more  than 
260  Federal  programs  bearing  on  pov- 
erty problems  that  are  administered  by 
16  separate  departments  and  agencies. 


In  the  area  of  community  water  supply 
and  sewers  alone,  there  are  five  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  administering  var- 
ious programs.  Since  1960,  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  has  increased  by 
18  percent  and  the  Federal  payroll  by 
almost  50  percent.  Needless  duplication 
and  lack  of  clear-cut  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity are,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible 
for  the  increased  demands  on  tax  dol- 
lars. Obviously,  for  every  dollar  of  over- 
head eliminated,  one  dollar  less  is  needed 
to  be  raised  in  taxes.  As  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional revenues  increase,  so  increases 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  tax  dollar 
go  as  far  as  possible. 


Presidential  Citations  for  Three  Members 
of  the  Coast  Gaard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  GiVRMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  of  the 
7th  Coast  Guard  District  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  also  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  there  and 
want  to  commend  Rear  Adm.  Paul  G. 
Prins,  the  commander  of  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, for  his  effective  leadership  and  ac- 
complishments there.  Persons  and  ships 
using  the  waters  off  the  Florida  coast  are, 
I  am  confident,  cognizant  of  the  value  of 
this  installation  in  their  midst,  and 
travel  the  waters  of  the  area  with  much 
more  confidence,  because  of  its  presence. 

During  my  visit,  a  special  ceremony 
was  held  to  present  Presidential  cita- 
tions to  three  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  extraordinary  valor  while  par- 
ticipating in  a  sea  rescue  of  four  adults 
and  two  children,  from  a  sinking  vessel 
about  120  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  One 
of  them  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  two  of  them  the  Air 
Medal,  and  they  also  received  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Adm.  W.  J.  Smith. 

Knowing  that  all  Member  of  Congress 
share  my  pride  in  their  heroic  efiforts.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record,  the  citation 
and  commendations  referred  to  above. 

May   18,   1967. 
Lt.  Robert  B.  Workman, 
USCG,  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District. 
Miami.  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Workman:  It  Is  noted  with  pride 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
awarded  you  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
You  were  cited  for  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment In  aerial  flight  on  the  night  of  27 
January  1967  as  aircraft  commander  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the 
perilous  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  sinking  vessel  Cecil  Anne. 
located  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

I  talse  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal  congratulations  on  this  well-de- 
served recognition  of  your  meritorious  serv- 
ice. The  credit  you  have  brought  upon  the 
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Coaat  Guard   by  your  devotlfni  to  duty  and 
adherence  to  the   traditions  of   the  Service 
is  deeply  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours. 

W    J.  Smith. 
Admiral.  US  Coast  Guard. 

The  Secretary   or  Transportation, 

Wa':htngCon.  D  C  .  May  8.  7967. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Dlstlni?uished  Fly- 
ing Cross  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Bruce  Work- 
man. United  States  Coast  Guard,  for  service 
as  set  forth  In  the  following  Citation: 

"For  extraordinary  achievement  while  par- 
ticipating In  aerial  Might  on  the  night  of 
January  27.  1967  as  aircraft  commander  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  In  the 
perilous  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  vessel  Cecii  Anne,  which  wus 
sinking  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida  Lleureiiant  Workman  pro- 
ceeded without  hxed  wing  escort  and  made 
a  night  instrument  Beep  to  a  Hover'  ma- 
neuver while  hampered  by  d.irkiiess  and  ob- 
structions from  a  J4-!  "■•  antenna  and  a. 
12-foot  Jack  staT  Despite  the  ves.sel  yawing 
as  much  as  60  and  her  .stern  submerged,  he 
skillfully  maneuvered  the  helicopter  cross- 
wind  to  hoist  the  sl.K  persons,  one  with  a 
broken  leg.  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  Due 
to  the  total  we:k;ht  un  board,  the  last  hoist 
required  lOC:  power  plus  forward  motion  to 
remain  airborne  Lieutenant  Workman  dis- 
played expert  airmanship  and  dauntless  valor 
throughout  this  perilous  rescue  mUslon  His 
skill,  courage,  sound  Judgment  and  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  duty  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard." 
For  the  President 

.^LAN   S    Boyd 

May  18.  1967 
Lt.  Norman  H  Htrr  USCG. 
Seventh  Coast  Guo'd  District. 
Miami,  Fla. 

DE.AK  Mr.  Hurr  It  Is  noted  with  prltle  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  awarded 
you  the  Air  Medal  You  were  cited  for  meri- 
torious achievement  In  aerMl  flight  on  the 
night  of  27  January  1967  as  copilot  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the 
perilous  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  sinking  vessel  Cecil  Anne. 
located  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  this  well-deserved 
recognition  of  your  meritorious  service  The 
credit  you  have  brought  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  by  your  devotion  to  duty  and  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions  of  the  Servke  Is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W  J  SMriH. 
Admiral.  V  S.  Coait  Guard. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  8.  1967 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales  takes 
pleasvire  In  presenting  the  .\ir  Med,*l  to  Lieu- 
tenant Norman  Henry  Hutf.  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  Citation: 

"For  meritorious  achievement  in  aerial 
flight  on  the  night  of  January  27.  1967  as 
copilot  of  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter,  en- 
gaged in  the  perilous  rescue  of  four  adults 
and  two  children  from  the  sinking  vessel 
CECIL  ANNE,  located  120  miles  northwest 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  Lieutenant  Huff 
assisted  the  pilot  by  monitoring  the  flight  In- 
struments on  this  hazardous  flight  during 
darkness,  with  poor  visibility  and  30-knot 
winds  and  in  making  a  night  instrument 
"Beep  to  a  Hover"  maneuver  over  tlie  stern 
of  the  boat,  obstructed  by  a  24-foot  antenna 
and  a  la-foot  Jack  staff.  With  the  vessel  yaw- 
ing as  much  as  60'  and  her  stern  submerged. 
the  helicopter  was  positioned  crosswind   to 


permit  hoist  ol  the  six  persons,  one  with  a 
broken  leg.  from  the  bow  ol  the  boat.  Due 
to  the  total  weight  on  board,  the  last  hoist 
required  100'';  power  and  forward  motior.  to 
remain  airborne.  Lieutenant  Huff  displayed 
expert  airmanship  throughout  this  perilous 
rescue  mission  His  initiative,  skill,  sound 
Judgment  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  " 
For  the  President 

Alan  S.   Boyd. 

May  18.  1967. 
Aviation    Structural    Mechanic    First    Class 

John  L.  Chassereau. 
USCG.  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District.  Miami. 
Flc 
Dfar  Petty  Offictr  Chassereau  :  It  is  not- 
ed with  pride  th.it  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  awarded  you  the  Air  Medal.  You 
were  cited  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
aerial  flight  on  the  nlsjht  of  27  January  1967 
as  alrcrewman  and  hoist  operator  of  a  Coast 
Guard  helicopter,  engaget:  In  the  perilous 
rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  children  from 
the  sinking  vessel  CECIL  ANNE,  located  120 
miles  northwest  of  St    Petersburg.  Florida, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  this  well-deserved 
recognition  of  your  meritorious  service  The 
credit  you  have  brought  up<jn  the  Coast 
Guard  by  your  devotion  to  duty  and  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions  of  the  Service  is  deeply 
appreciated 

Sincerely  yours. 

W  J  Smith. 
i4dmirai,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  D  C.  May  8,  1967. 

1  he  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Air  Medal  to  John 
Lee  Chassereau.  Aviation  Structural  Me- 
chanic First  Class,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing citation; 

"For  meritorious  achievement  in  aerial 
flight  on  the  night  of  January  27,  1967  as 
alrcrewman  and  hoist  operator  of  a  Coast 
Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the  perilous  res- 
cue of  four  adults  and  two  children  from 
the  sinking  vessel  Cecii  Anne,  located  120 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 
When  advised  of  the  emergency.  Petty  Orlicer 
Chassereau  manned  the  aircraft  and  perse- 
vered in  his  duties  on  this  hazardous  flight 
during  darkness,  without  fixed  wing  escort, 
with  poor  visibility  and  30-knot  winds.  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  skillfully  aided  the  pilot  in 
making  a  night  Instrument  'Beep  to  a  Hover" 
maneuver  over  the  stern  of  the  boat  which 
wa.s  obstructed  by  a  24-foot  antenna  and  a 
12-foot  Jack  staff.  Despite  the  vessel  yawing 
us  much  as  60'  with  her  stern  submerged 
and  as  the  helicopter  was  positioned  cross- 
wind  Petty  Officer  Chassereau  carefully  con- 
trolled the  rescue  basket  while  hoisting  the 
six  persons,  one  with  a  broken  leg.  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat  Due  to  the  total  weight  on 
board,  the  last  hoist  required  100  power 
and  forward  motion  to  remain  airborne. 
Petty  Officer  Chassereau  displayed  expert  air- 
manship throughout  this  perilous  rescue  mis- 
sion His  Initiative,  skill,  sound  Judgment  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  duty  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard." 

For  the  President. 

Alan  S    Boyd. 

The  Air  Medal  wa.s  presented  to  Lt. 
Norman  H  Huff  and  AMI  John  L.  Chas- 
sereau by  Rear  Adm.  Paul  G   Prins. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
to  Lt.  Robert  B.  Workman.  Jr.,  on  be- 
half of  the  President. 

During  this  ceremony,  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation  was  awarded  to  Lt.  Comdr. 


Duane  P  Gatto.  commanding  officer  of 
the  cutter  .Ariadne,  and  his  crew  for  out- 
standing performance  during  1966.  as 
follows : 

Department  of  Transportation. 

US   Coast  Guard, 
Washington.  DC.,  June  16.  1967. 
From:  Commandant 
To;     Commanding    Officer,    USCGC    Ariadne 

(WMEC  101 1. 
Via;   Commander.  Seventh  Con.sl  Guard  Dis- 
trict (<1 1 , 
SubJ  ;    Letter  of  Appreciation, 

1.  I  note  with  pride  and  am  plenscd  to 
coniniend  you  and  your  crew  on  board  the 
USCGC  Ariadne  (WMEC  101)  for  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  ste.imlng  32.753 
miles  during  fiscal  year  1966.  This  perform- 
anro.  which  w.ts  exceeded  only  by  one  tender 
on  oceanographlc  duties  and  one  of  the  high 
endurance  cutters,  was  attained  despite  the 
obsolescence  of  the  plant  and  equipment, 
cramped  quarters  and  long  family  separa- 
tions. 

2.  I  congratulate  all  hands  on  their  pride 
In  the  Coast  Guard,  the  USCGC  Ariadne  and 
themselves  which  made  this  outstanding  ac- 
complishment possible  The  collective  efforts, 
initiative,  diligence  and  conscientious  at- 
titude of  personnel  on  board  during  this 
period  are  appreciated. 

3.  It  is  requested  that  all  personnel  con- 
cerned be  apprised  of  tlie  contents  of  this 
letter  and  a  copy  placed  in  each  individual  s 
service  record. 

W.  J.  Smith. 

A  letter  of  appreciation  was  also 
awarded  to  Dr.  iLt.)  Henry  E.  McCul- 
lou';h.  for  his  numerous  medical  assists 
in  search  and  rescue  helicopter  medical 
evacuations  and  his  efforts  to  improve 
medical  care  of  coa^tguardsmcn  in  the 
area,  which  I  am  inscrtini;: 

23  ^UY  1967 
From:     Commander.    Seventh    Coast    Guard 

District. 
To:   Lt.  Henry  E.  McCullough  25556.  USPHS. 
Via;  Commanding  Officer,  CG  Air  Station,  St 

Petersburg.  Florida. 
SubJ     Letter  of  Appreciation. 

1.  The  District  Commander  notes  with 
pleasure  the  outstanding  services  you  have 
performed  since  reporting  to  Coast  Guard  .^ir 
Station,  St   Petersburg,  Florida. 

2  Since  you  reported  to  Air  Station  St 
Petersburg  in  July  1966.  you  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  medical  facilities  of  that  unit  and 
the  services  to  Coast  Guard  personnel  and 
their  dependents  "you  have  made  yourself 
available  at  all  times  and  have  unselfishly 
given  much  of  your  own  time. 

3.  I  note  particularly  that  you  have  par- 
ticipated in  many  SAR  cases.  Recently  you 
served  as  crewman  of  the  helicopter  utiU/.ed 
in  the  medical  evacuation  of  a  Chinese  Se.i- 
man  from  the  M  S  Baron  Holberg.  130  miles 
off  shore  from  St  Petersburg.  The  helicopter 
utilized  was  stripped  in  view  of  the  long  dis- 
tance flight  and  you  were  the  only  crewm.m 
as.'^lgned  As  the  SAR  alrcrewman  you  guided 
the  helicopter  for  the  hoist  and  accomplished 
the  hoist  yourself.  You  then  treated  the 
patient  while  enroute  to  St.  Petersburg. 

4.  Your  outstanding  performance  and  de- 
votion to  duty  are  hereby  most  heartily  com- 
mended. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  letter  of  appreciation  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Commandant  for  Inclu- 
sion In  your  official  record  at  Headquarters. 

P.  G.  Prins. 

The  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
a  valuable  branch  of  our  Armed  Senices 
in  peacetime  activities,  as  well  as  in  war. 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  local  areas 
and  in  as  distant  areas  as  Vietnam,  and 
we  can  well  be  proud  of  them. 


July  12,  1967 
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Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  Snccets  in 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
of  a  great  deal  of  agitation  from  cer- 
tain sources  that  some  of  our  productive 
programs  enacted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress should  be  curtailed  on  account  of 
intei-national  expenditures.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  curtailing  of  the  great 
programs  which  benefit  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people  over  the  Nation  through 
education,  apprentice  training,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  false  economy. 

By  reason  of  the  various  projects  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  during  the  last 
dozen  years  and  especially  during  the 
89th  Congress,  millions  will  become  tax- 
payers instead  of  taxeaters  on  relief 
rolls. 

About  a  year  ago.  Dr.  John  B.  Nicosia, 
mayor  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  James 
Porter,  project  director,  with  the  aid  of 
a  representative  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  inaugurated  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  In  the  city 
of  East  Chicago,  Ind.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  report  on  the  success  of  this 
program. 

Although  originally  funded  for  100 
slots,  the  out-of-school  project  has 
helped  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
young  men  and  women  take  their  place 
in  the  world  of  work.  The  statistics  of 
success  illustrate  the  excellence  of  this 
endeavor.  Approximately  220  young  peo- 
ple are  now  or  have  been  enrolled  since 
last  fall,  and  the  NYC  job  counselors 
have  already  been  able  to  place  60  en- 
rolleees  in  private  industry  jobs.  Twenty- 
five  more  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
back  to  school  as  full-time  students.  Four 
have  gone  into  the  Job  Corps  for  furtlier 
training,  while  11  have  enrolled  in 
training  programs  run  by  private  in- 
dustry or  MDTA.  Eight  have  joined  the 
armed  services.  Only  10  have  left  be- 
cause they  ould  not  adjust  to  daily 
work. 

The  East  Chicago  project  has  also 
helped  to  place  directly  into  private  in- 
dustry over  125  young  men  and  women 
who  wanted  to  enroll  in  NYC,  but  were 
ineligible.  While  NYC's  placement  role  is 
directed  primarily  toward  enroUees,  it 
was  able  to  help  these  additional  young 
people  because  of  its  close  relationship 
with  local  employers. 

To  help  prepare  these  out-of-school 
youths  for  the  competitive  job  world,  the 
project  directors  require  all  enrollees  to 
take  remedial  education.  They  have  set 
up  a  program  with  the  city  school  system 
ill  which  the  NYC  uses  the  school  facili- 
ties and  supports  counselors  and  other 
i):ofessionals,  while  the  school  system 
pays  the  teachers  with  funds  from  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Educa- 
tM)a  Act.  Each  youth  receives  4  hours  of 
classes  a  week,  studying  basic  English 
and  mathematics  along  with  other  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  his  job. 


In  tribute  to  these  young  people,  par- 
ticipating in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Mayor  Nicosia  of  East  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  East  Chicago's  pov- 
erty committee  recently  wrote  a  column 
in  their  monthly  newsletter.  Citing  the 
contributions  made  to  his  city  by  the 
NYC,  he  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  had 
In  my  career  In  public  life  has  been  to  help 
begin  our  local  NYC  program.       \ 

The  benefits  to  East  Chicago,  Jhe  state  and 
the  nation  are  many  and  divers©.  Initially  the 
program  puts  dollars  Into  the  pockets  of 
youth  from  f amlltes-Hvtng  Jti  or  below  the 
poverty  level,  but  this  Isn't  the  most  signif- 
icant aspect.  For  the  heart  of  the  program 
helps  nurture  abilities  and  skills  of  our  young 
citizens  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  this 
great  society. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  young  citizens  Involved  In  this  program 
have  made  very  substantial  contributions  to 
the  local  agencies  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  They  have  performed  admirably  as 
water  filter  aides  and  in  a  host  of  other  po- 
sitions. Knowing  full  well  that  we  have  a  fis- 
cal responsibility  to  all  taxpayers,  I  would 
like  to  reflect  upon  a  dollars  and  cents  ap- 
proach to  our  program.  It  Is  economically 
sensible  to  have  our  youngsters,  who  have 
minimal  Job  skills,  as  employees  in  NYC  pro- 
grams at  taxpayers  expense;  creating  oppor- 
tunities anew  for  the  re-education  and  re- 
training of  successive  waves  of  young  adults. 
We  Indicate  vrtth  pride  the  additional  bene- 
fits of  the  program  because  since  Its  Incep- 
tion in  June  1965,  so  many  young  adults  have 
moved  from  the  NYC  program  to  full-time 
employment  In  the  private  economy.  They 
are  taxpayers  (in  some  instances  removed 
from  the  welfare  rolls)  and  now  contributing 
members  of  society) .  From  this  point  of  view 
our  NYC  program  has  to  be  considered  a 
dollars  and  cents  success. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  Mayor  Nicosia 
in  praise  of  the  East  Chicago  NYC  for  its 
successful  project;  and  encourage  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs  in  its  efforts  to  help  our  young 
people  compete  in  this  rapidly  changing 
world.  Because  of  this  project  and  others 
like  it,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  throughout  this  Nation  will  lead 
useful  and  productive  lives,  helping  to 
build  a  better  America. 


moved  by  Ray  Hayser  and  Paul  Jordan, 
outgoing  and  incoming  presidents,  re- 
spectively, of  the  archdiocese  of  Newark, 
and  seconded  by  Ed  Kemple,  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  the  national 
civic  action  and  awareness  chairman  for 
the  young  adult  section.  Prank  Clager, 
from  the  diocese  of  Columbus,  is  the 
national  president  of  the  young  adult 
section,  which  represents  approximately 
1  million  Catholics  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  30. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  implement  the 
resolution  through  education  of  the  af- 
filiated dioceses  to  the  possibilities  for 
participation  in  the  various  programs 
currently  in  operation. 

I  think  these  young  men  and  women 
should  be  commended  for  their  Interest 
and  concern  over  one  of  the  major  so- 
cial problems  the  Nation  faces  today. 


CYO  Supports  the  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  Jiuie  16-18,  the  young  adult 
section  of  the  National  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  held  its  annual  meeting 
here  in  Washington.  During  this  confer- 
ence, the  board  of  directors  unanimous- 
ly passed  the  following  resolution: 

We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Young 
Adult  Section  of  the  National  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Papal  Encyclical,  "Progress  of  People,"  do 
hereby  endorse  the  War  on  Poverty  Program 
and  urge  all  of  our  afBUated  dioceses  to  sup- 
port this  program  on  a  local  level  wherever 
possible. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  was  jointly 


Tribute  to  the   SBA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  indeed  interesting 
to  note  that  by  the  time  our  Nation's  in- 
dependence had  been  won,  we  had  re- 
corded what  was  probably  the  first  small 
business  loan  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  loan  was  granted  to  that 
noted  horseman,  Paul  Revere,  who  ob- 
tained a  $10,000  loan  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  build  a  mill  that  would  sup- 
ply copper  sheathing  for  American  ships. 

Mr.  Revere,  also  a  noted  Boston  silver- 
smith, sought  the  aid  of  his  Government 
in  helping  him  to  supply  a  growing  de- 
mand and  thereby  make  a  contribution 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  newly  formed 
Union  of  States. 

Paul  Revere  was  exemplary  of  a  new 
breed  of  American  businessmen.  This 
new  breed  of  American  was  always  ready 
for  new  ideas,  for  innovation,  for  a  never- 
ending  effort  to  learn  more,  to  do  more, 
to  dream  more.  The  striving  epitomized 
the  growing  Nation.  It  still  does  today. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  newly 
founded  Nation  came  about  because  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  the  people  who 
followed  their  sage,  if  often  stern  leader- 
ship, were  never  content  merely  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo,  to  play  it  safe,  to  rest 
on  their  laurels. 

It  is  that  same  drive  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  today's  small  busi- 
nessmen, just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Paul  Revere,  which  has  helped  to  make 
our  Nation's  economy  strong  and  pros- 
perous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wise,  I  think,  that  our 
Government  continues  to  realize  the  im- 
portant role  which  our  nearly  5  million 
small  businessmen  play  in  the  Nation's 
growth  and  prosperity. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Government  continues  to  aid  the 
small  businessman  with  financial  assist- 
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ance  and  sound  manaRement  advice 
through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  small 
business,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  In  the  past  3  years  granted 
330  loans,  totaling  over  $131  million,  to 
local  development  companies.  These 
loans  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
28.800  new  Jobs,  and  added  nearly  $1.2 
billion  to  our  economy.  Duritm  the  last 
3  years  there  has  been  a  net  increa.se  of 
200,000  in  the  number  of  small  business 
establishments  in  our  Nation. 

SBA  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
small  firms.  It  not  only  provides  financ- 
ing when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  loans 
from  other  sources,  but  it  also  helps  them 
S3ll  their  products  or  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  tiie  assistance 
SBA  provided  to  Milton  Machine  Corp., 
of  East  Weymouth,  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  whicli 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  since 
1958. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  take  note  of 
this  firm  because  of  the  important  work 
it  is  doing  In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
ponents for  missiles  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  great  bulk  of  sales  volume  of 
the  firm  represents  high-priority  classi- 
fied work  for  the  Government.  Two  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  are  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  plant.  The  labor  force  consists  of 
highly  sldiled  machinists  with  a  few  ap- 
prentices drawn  from  a  local  technical 
school. 

The  work  which  Milton  Machine  Corp. 
Is  doing  Is  vital  to  our  national  defen.se 
and  to  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  field. 

The  firm  was  established  In  1958  by 
two  brothers,  Richard  and  John  Travers. 
Both  of  these  men  are  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  sound  busine.ss  practices  and 
they  closely  oversee  the  work  which  goes 
on  in  their  plant  to  Insure  the  highest 
quality  workmanship  po-ssible. 

In  1965.  the  Milton  Machine  Corp. 
needed  a  $75,000  loan  for  expansion  of 
the  plant.  The  Boston  regional  SBA  office 
approved  this  loan  in  participation  with 
the  Qulncy  Trust  Co.  Mr.  Chester  Weed- 
en,  president  of  Quincy  Trust  Co..  signed 
for  his  bank  to  participate  on  a  10-per- 
cent basis. 


This  loan  has  helped  Milton  Machine 
Corp.  to  expand  its  facilities  and  hire 
additional  employees  so  necessary  to 
growth  of  the  firm.  The  management  of 
this  small  firm  Is  appreciative  of  the  aid 
given  by  SB.'\  and  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  loan  to  the  company's 
growth. 

To  show  the  dramatic  economic  prog- 
re.ss  which  this  firm  has  made  since  the 
loan  of  $75,000  in  196.3.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  in  1964,  prior  to  the  loan,  the 
company's  sales  were  about  $150,000  and 
in  1966,  after  the  loan,  the  firm's  sales 
incrca.sed  to  an  alltime  hish  of  $700,000. 

The.se  figures  tell  the  story.  The  SBA 
loan  has  meant  much  to  this  .small  firm 
and  I  think  that  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Frank  Caliri.  e.xecutive  vice  president  of 
the  fi!-m.  to  the  SBA  office  in  Boston  ex- 
plains tlie  Situation  much  better  than 
I  can. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  in.scrt  Mr. 
Caliri's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Milton  Machine  Cubp., 
East  Weymouth.  Mass  .  April  27. 1967. 
Mr  Lawrence  Grady. 

S"iall  Bu.finrss  Administration,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Fedrral  Building.  Covernrnent 
Cent^'T,   Boston,   Mass. 

Dear  l.ARRy :  I  am  sure  th.it  you  will  be 
plfiiseci  to  le.am  that  we  recently  received 
a  conlr.'ict  from  Redstone  for  the  Rocket 
Motors  that  beciinie  such  a  conlroverslal 
matter  over  the  past  several  months.  They 
increased  the  quantity  by  approximately 
50'"f.  to  $95,000,  which  makes  the  effort 
you  and  I  put  Into  It  quite  worthwhile 

I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  the 
time  and  guidance  you  afforded  me,  with- 
out which  I  doubt  that  I  could  have  suc- 
ces-sfiiHy   pursued    this   effort. 

.\3  you  know,  we  recently  moved  Into 
larijer  quarters  Ln  Weymouth.  Massachusetts. 
We  naturally  are  very  pleased  thiit  bu.sl- 
ness  conditions  permitted  us  to  make  this 
move. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for 
when  we  consider  the  fnct  that  sales  have 
Jumped  from  approximately  $150,000  in  1964. 
when  I  started  with  the  company,  to  $700  000 
In  1906  and  which  we  expect  to  exceed  by 
about  25' :   this  year. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  when  I  came 
In-o  your  office  Icxiking  for  some  financial 
assLs-.auce,  which  you  arranged  for  us  and 
without  which  we  more  than  likely  ojuld  not 
have  processed  our  first  significant  prime 
contract  with  the  Government. 

Our  current  backlog  is  In  excess  of  % 
million  and  I  am  presently  negotiating  a 
contract  with  N  O  P .  Louisville,  for  more 
than  «250  000  which  should  be  resolved  with- 


in two  weeks.  Tou  may  remember  when  1 
first  talked  to  you  Ln  early  1964,  that  the 
company's  ba.oklog  was  $5,000  and  they 
were  planning  to  close  up. 

Tlie  company's  future  now,  thanks  to 
several  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion group  and  especially  to  you,  seems  quite 
secure. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more  than  "Thanks", 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  our  new  plant  soon. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F^\NK  A   Caliri, 
General  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration deserves  much  credit  for  suc- 
cesses such  as  that  experienced  by 
Milton  Machine  Corp.  Tlie  Piesident 
is  a  strons  supporter  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  part  of  his  pro- 
pram  of  promoting  "creative  federal- 
ism." 

By  working  together,  business  and 
Government  gain  great  advantages.  In 
his  state  o*'  the  Union  message,  I»resident 
Johnson  said; 

Federal  energy  Is  essential  but  It  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  working  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  succeed. 

The  President  includes  in  this  "work- 
ing partnership,"  the  Nation's  business- 
men. He  has  said  that  the  Nation  faces 
"a  tremendous  job  of  reorganization  of 
sy.stematic  management,  calling  upon  all 
of  our  public  and  private  resources  at 
all  levels  of  our  national  life." 

It  is  Piesident  Johnson's  tjiae  of 
"working  partnership"  which  has  re- 
sulted in  3,311  SBA  loans  amounting  to 
$159,525,000  being  approved  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  since  SBA's  inception 
in  1953. 

President  Johnson  has  stated: 

The  closer  we  can  work  together,  the 
sooner,  the  better,  and  the  more  econom- 
ically we  can  get  the  Job  done. 

By  giving  Milton  Machine  Corp.  as- 
sistance at  a  critical  time  in  its  develop- 
ment, SBA  started  this  firm  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  large,  successful  enter- 
prise accomplishing  vital  projects  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

Under  Administrator  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  adhered  to  its  mission  of  keep- 
ing the  "seedbed  of  the  American  econ- 
omy" vlgorou.<:ly  growing  and  seeing 
to  it  that  .small  firms  have  a  chance  to 
grow  and  prosper. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Thomas  P.  McNeill,  St. 
Margaret's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Eternal  Father,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  cur  Founding  Fathers 
and  our  predecessors  in  this  honorable 
institution — the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— who  began  each  task  with  a  pub- 
lic common  prayer  beseeching  divine 
guidance  and  wisdom,  we  humbly  ap- 
proacli  You  today  with  our  petition. 


Ours  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
with  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  our  countrymen. 
We  also  .serve  as  a  beacon  light  for  the 
whole  world. 

Grant  that  our  acts  will  be  tended 
toward  the  common  good  and  devoid  of 
self-interest  and  demagoguery.  May  the 
supernatural  aid  In  respon.se  to  our 
prayer  produce  the  s£ime  sublime  results 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Sustain  and  comfort  our  Pre.sident  un- 
der his  heavy  burden  of  office.  Amen. 


THE   JOLTINAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  10918.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR  11089.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 


insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  employees'  life  Insurance  fund. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  10368,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,    1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
iH.R.  10368)  making  appropriations  for  - 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ei&ng  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcps,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Steed,  Kirwan, 
Yates,  Casey,  Mahon,  Langen,  Reifel, 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Wyman,  and 
Bow. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
receive  unanimous-consent  requests  at 
this  time,  except  for  Members  making 
a  unanimous-consent  request  for  com- 
mittees to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  minority  has  approved 
this  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer]  is  aware  of  this  request 
and  that  it  deals  with  the  Public  TV  act. 

I  will  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  do  not  make  requests 
such  as  this  imless  the  minority  has 
notice  thereof. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  ARTHUR 
YOUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  colleague.  Congressman  J.  Ar- 
thur Younger,  of  California,  who  passed 
away  June  20,  1967. 

Art  YotmcER  was  a  man  so  brimming 
with  vitality  and  life  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  is  no  longer  serving 
here  in  our  midst  in  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly, though  he  will  live  in  our  memo- 
ries for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Art  was  a  man  of  many  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  He  represented  the 
11th  District  of  California  with  much 
distinction  for  14  and  a  half  years. 
■When  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1952 
he  had  already  achieved  a  successful 
business  career  spanning  many  years. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  1915.  After  serving 
2  years  as  graduate  manager  of  ath- 
letics at  the  university  he  was  called 
into  service  in  "World  War  I  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  served  overseas  and 
was  discharged  a  captain  in  1919.  Art 
then  began  a  successful  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  financial  and  mort- 
gage-loan field. 

Following  his  service  as  vice  president, 
director,  and  manager  of  the  mortgage- 
loan  department  of  the  Seattle  Title 
Trust  Co.,  from  1920  to  1930,  he  was 
president  of  the  Seattle  Mortgage  Loan 
Co.  fcr  a  4-year  period.  From  1934  to 
1937  he  was  regional  appraiser  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corp.,  assistant  ap- 
praiser-adviser of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  chief  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Division  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.  Art 
moved  to  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  in  1937  and 
since  that  year  has  been  associated  with 
the  Citizens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  various  clubs  and  organizations. 

Art  was  a  fine  legislator.  He  was  very 
knowledgeable  and  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  the  work  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  which  he  was  a  ranking  member. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  our  form  of 
government  and  In  the  free  enterprise 
system,  yielding  to  no  one  in  his  resolve 
to  protect  and  promote  freedom  in 
America. 

As  a  stanch  Republican,  Art  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  principles  of  his 
party  in  which  he  believed  and  out- 
spoken in  their  behalf. 

Hi!  deep  Christian  faith  served  him 
and  his  nation  well  throughout  his  life- 
time and  through  the  hour  of  his  pass- 
ing. Everyone  here  who  saw  how  he 
faced  the  illness  which  was  to  claim  his 
life  knows  what  a  courageous  man  he 
was. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  Con- 
gress just  a  year  after  Art  Younger  was 


elected.  Knowing  and  working  with  him 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  fine 
experiences  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  always  very 
helpful  to  me  personally,  always  gener- 
ous with  his  advice  and  counsel.  Art 
was  a  treasured  friend  and  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  at  his  passing. 

California  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 

I  want  to  mention  today  something 
that  occurred  the  day  Art  passed  away 
which  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  re- 
spect held  for  Congressman  Younger. 
On  that  day  a  number  of  people  working 
in  and  around  the  Capitol  went  out  of 
their  way  to  express  how  they  felt  about 
him.  Subway  car  operators,  for  instance, 
told  me  that  Art  was  always  smiling  and 
friendly  and,  as  they  put  it.  "always  had 
a  good  word"  for  them.  They  asked  that 
his  acts  of  kindness  be  remembered  to 
the  House  and  I  am  honored  to  do  so.  A 
number  of  Capitol  policemen  also  made 
similar  comments  to  me  about  Art.  Their 
words  came  from  the  heart  and  I  men- 
tion them  today  because  they  provide 
such  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  type 
of  man  Congressman  Younger  was. 

He  and  his  wife  Norma  were  an  ideal 
couple  who  shared  their  lives  together 
in  a  way  that  was  a  wonderful  example 
to  all. 

To  Norma  and  the  family  I  extend  my 
sincerest  sympathy  at  their  time  of  sor- 
row. I  know  however  that  they  can  take 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  vir- 
tues Art  stood  for  and  his  achievements 
stand  as  a  shining  monimient  in  his 
memory. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  life  and  service  of  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  whose  sudden  and  sad  death 
some  weeks  ago  deprived  this  House  of 
one  of  its  most  respected  and  able  Mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  the  personal  loss 
to  many  of  us  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  before  Art 
Younger's  death,  my  daughter  stopped 
off  in  Washington  and  visited  my  office 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  which  she  had 
never  seen  before.  As  she  looked  around 
she  paused  before  a  large  photograph 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint  session 
when  President  Eisenhower  made  his 
first  state  of  the  Union  address.  This  was 
in  1953  when  Art  and  I  were  both  first 
elected  to  Congress. 

"Why,  Dad,"  she  said  examining  this 
picture,  "there  you  are — as  always — 
sitting  beside  Mr.  Younger." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  Art  Younger  and  I  will  not  be  sit- 
ting together  in  the  House  Chamber 
again  as  we  sat  together  then  and  so 
often  have  sat  together  during  the  in- 
tervening years. 

Nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  we  will 
not  be  having  breakfast  each  Wednesday 
in  the  House  restaurant  with  a  few 
cronies  to  discuss  pending  legislation. 

Art's  and  my  ties  go  back  many  long 
years   and  long  before   we  both   were 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress. 
He  was  bom  in  Albany,   Oreg.,  but 
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moved  Into  what  Is  now  my  congres- 
sional district  In  1904  to  Klrkland  near 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  attended  public 
school  smd  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1915.  After 
graduation  he  ser\ed  as  graduate  man- 
ager of  athletics  of  the  university  for  2 
years.  After  service  in  World  War  I.  he 
entered  biisiness  and  was  promment  In 
the  Seattle  business  community  when  in 
1937  he  moved  to  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

I  did  not  know  him  intimately  then, 
but  his  university  friends  and  business 
acquaintances  of  those  days  arc  my 
friends  now.  They  are  the  civic  leaders 
of  Seattle  today  and  evcr>-  tune  I  return 
to  my  district.  I  have  invariably  been 
asked  about  him  and  to  convey  warm 
greetings.  So.  as  I  say,  owing  to  this 
common  background  and  community  of 
Interests,  It  was  natural  that  Art  Yocng- 
er's  and  my  friendship  should  develop 
after  we  came  to  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  that  I  have 
known,  during  the  ensuing  years,  has 
been  closer  and  I  may  add  that  there 
has  been  no  man  for  whom  I  have  had 
higher  regard.  No  one  I  have  ever  known 
was  any  finer.  No  one  was  more  forth- 
right and  honest.  He  had  strong  views 
and  expressed  them  freely  His  Integrity 
was  beyond  question.  After  more  than  14 
years  of  close  association  I  can  say  this 
without  any  reservation  what.soever. 

Since  the  sudden  shock  of  picking  up 
the  morning  paper  last  month  and  learn- 
ing that  Art  had  been  taken,  I  have  re- 
called over  and  over  again  the  pleas£Uit 
memories  of  these  pa.st  years.  For  In- 
stance, the  Youngers  first  took  an  apart- 
ment at  the  old  Wardman  Park  Hotel 
where  my  wife  and  I  also  lived  when 
we  first  came  to  Wa.shlnston.  Not  only 
did  our  wives  become  Intimate  friends, 
but  every  morning  and  night.  Art  and 
I  shared  a  taxi  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 
Our  two  families  often  ended  up  having 
dinner  together.  Art's  office  was  just 
around  the  corner  from  mine  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  We  were  on  the 
same  committee,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  and  at  noon 
we  almost  always  went  over  to  the  House 
together  and  then  on  to  lunch  In  the 
House  restaurant. 

You  get  to  know  a  man  when  you  see 
him  that  way,  day  In.  day  out,  week  In, 
week  out,  year  In,  year  out,  and  even 
more  when  on  weekends  you  play  golf 
together.  All  these  wonderful  years  on 
weekends  Art  and  I  have  played  golf 
when  the  weather  permitted,  and  often 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  be- 
cause AaT  never  allowed  freezing 
weather  or  rain  or  even  snow  to  Interfere 
with  his  getting  his  exercise 

I  once  said  to  him-  'Like  Winston 
Churchill  and  his  painting,  you  will 
spend  the  first  million  years  after  you 
die.  playing  golf  "  He  allowed  as  he 
would,  and  maybe  more  so. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  you  get  to  know  a  man 
playing  golf  with  him  year  In  and  year 
out.  And  there  never  was  a  man  of  finer 
character  than  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

One  year  the  Youngers  and  my  wife 
and  I.  after  the  fall  election,  came  back 
from    the    west    coast    together    on    a 


freighter  via  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get 
to  know  a  man  on  shipboard  at  sea.  And 
again,  I  say,  there  never  was  a  man  of 
finer  character.  And  so,  it  has  been,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  privilege  to  have  known  Art 
Younger.  As  his  friends  know,  he  was 
a  person  of  firm  opinion  and  absolute 
Integrity.  He  never  In  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  compromised  with  his  convic- 
tions and  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
His  high  moral  code  never  allowed  him 
to  Indulge  In  anything  that  was  not 
wholesome  and  morally  right,  and  yet 
he  was  a  warm  human  being  and  friend 
so  that  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends 
felt  a  deep  love  and  affection  for  iiim  way 
beyond  the  ordinary. 

Tfoday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  poin£j 
to  recall  all  that  tran.spired  during  the 
years  of  our  common  service  to  this 
ix)dy.  nor  tax  In  that  way  emotions 
which  run  .so  deep.  Instead  thase  recol- 
lections and  fond  memories  will  serve  In 
the  future  as  an  example  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  who  knew  him  here. 

Often  I  have  sought  to  convey  to  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district — and 
others  too — that  the  great  majority  of 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  are  hone.st.  hard- 
working, and  sincerely  dedicated  to  our 
country.  At  times  tliere  are  occasions 
which  cau.se  the  public  to  question  this. 
But  mostly  the  people  choose  their  Rep- 
resentatives wi.sely. 

However,  of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  have  served  with,  no  one  typifies 
to  me  what  are  the  most  desirable  per- 
sonal qualities  In  a  Member  than  the 
quahties  of  Art  YorNCER.  His  contribu- 
tion far  exceeded  the  evaluation  of  his 
voting  record  of  which  I  strongly  ap- 
proved. Mr  Speaker,  his  service  was  far 
beyond  that;  it  was  equally  or  more  for 
his  frankness  and  absence  of  any  selfish 
motive.  It  was  what  was  back  of  each 
vote  and  why  he  voted  the  way  he  did 
that  made  his  sei-vice  outstanding. 

As  long  as  I  serve  In  this  House,  and 
Indeed,  for  as  long  as  I  live — as  with 
others — there  will  be  an  empty  place  by 
my  .side.  But  I  hasten  to  say  how  thank- 
ful I  am  for  the  beautiful  friendship 
that  came  my  way  and  in  memory  will 
remain  with  me. 

It  almost  seems  selfish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
dwell  on  one's  own  sorrow,  when  one 
considers  the  burden  of  grief  of  Arts 
beloved  wife.  Norma  Younger. 

Therefore,  let  me  simply  conclude  with 
much  unsaid,  by  extending  for  my  wife 
and  myself  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Norma  Younger  with  whom  we  share  a 
deep  sense  of  pensonal  lo.ss.  May  she 
be  comforted,  as  all  of  us  should  be  com- 
forted, by  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
public  service  Art  rendered,  and  of  his 
exemplary  life.  In  tribute  to  this  good 
friend,  and  in  lasting  sorrow,  most  In- 
adequately I  have  expressed  my  admira- 
tion, love,  and  esteem.  Yes,  Mr  Speaker, 
in  memory  and  In  spirit  and  in  devotion 
J.  Arthur  Younger  will  still  sit  with  me 
in  this  hallowed  Chamber  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  dLstln- 
guished  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr   Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yielding  at  thds  time. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  man  is  to  say  that  he  had 
many,  many  friends  and  enjoyed  the 
deepest  respect  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues. Tills  Is  the  tribute  we  offer  to- 
day In  memory  of  our  beloved  colleague 
Art  Younger.  Art  exemplified  and  typi- 
fied that  kind  of  man. 

Friends  are  made,  not  born.  So  we  ask 
ourselves  why  Art  made — and  kept — so 
many  friends?  One  reason  Is  perfectly 
obvious:  His  absolute  and  unquestioned 
Integrity.  He  never  talked  one  way  to  one 
friend  and  another  way  to  another.  When 
he  agreed  with  you.  he  told  you  so,  and 
when  he  disagreed  he  also  told  you,  but 
always  with  a  smile. 

We  all  know  men  of  great  personal  In- 
tegrity who  are  not  greatly  loved.  Perhaps 
the  smile  makes  the  difference  In  Its  own 
way.  As  the  well  worn  saying  goes, 
■  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
weep  and  you  weep  alone."  Art  Younger 
had  laugh  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  for 
good  reason.  And  once  he  made  a  friend 
he  never  lost  him. 

There  Is  more  to  life  than  making 
friends,  but  not  much  more  that  we  leave 
behind  us.  Others  will  remember  Art's 
great  success  In  business  and  In  govern- 
ment, his  love  of  beauty,  his  loyalty  to 
principle,  and  his  tremendous  courage 
during  his  last  months  with  us.  But  what 
I  choose  to  remember  today  and  forever 
Is  that  we  have  all  lost  a  dear  friend.  We 
shall  remember  this  fine,  outstanding 
man  most  vividly  In  the  many  days,  the 
many  months,  and  the  many  years  to 
come. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  always  will  cherish 
our  close  friendship  with  Art  Younger 
and  his  wonderful  wife.  Norma.  No  finer 
couple  ever  served  the  people  of  any 
State  If,  as  Shakespeare  said,  we  are 
wealthy  in  our  friends,  then  we  may  con- 
sole Norma  as  we  console  ourselves — 
Art's  life  bountifully  enriched  us — every 
one  of  us. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  Join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  distingiiished  minority  leader  In 
this  tribute  to  a  friend  and  colleague 
who  earned  the  tributes  he  has  received 
here  today. 

Each  and  every  day  of  the  15  years  he 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  Art 
Younger  devoted  himself  wholehearted- 
ly and  unstlntlngly  to  serving  his  district 
and  his  coimtry.  He  was  probably  classi- 
fied as  a  conservative  In  his  political 
thinking,  but  conservatism  as  he  prac- 
ticed it  often  took  on  a  newer  style.  Art 
Younger  represented  a  district  and  a 
State  which  felt  the  Impact  of  urban 
growth  not  gradually  but  In  an  almost 
overwhelming  tide.  Art  knew  that  the 
old  ways  of  coping  with  urban  problems 
would  not  serve  modern  day  needs.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  a  plan 
to  bring  urban  problems  of  housing, 
transportation,  and  communications 
under  one  roof.  His  advocacy  undoubted- 
ly drew  attention  and  support  to  the  new 
solutions  and  programs  wtilch  serve  our 
urban  areas  today. 

Art  Younger  was  a  solid  man,  a  solid 
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legislator,  one  of  the  serious,  construc- 
tive, hard-working  men  whose  contribu- 
tions over  a  lifetime  represent  a  great 
legacy  of  public  service.  Art  was  an  ef- 
fective Congressman;  he  was  a  success- 
ful businessman.  He  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
great  American  conscientiously  serving 
well  and  fully  and  in  accordance  with 
the  judgments  of  his  own  high  personal 
standards.  His  colleagues  loved  and  ad- 
mired him.  No  lines  of  party  existed 
where  friendship  and  respect  for  Art 
Younger  were  concerned. 

Our  colleague  was  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  my  good  friend.  I  shall  miss  him 
greatly  and  remember  him  well.  Mrs. 
Albert  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Yoimger, 
and  the  children  and  grandchildren,  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SiskJ. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
California,  as  well  as  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  and  others,  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great  American 
and  a  great  Californlan. 

I  well  remember  January  1955,  when  I 
arrived  here  as  a  freshman,  Art  Younger 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  to  visit  with. 

Art  in  his  relations  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  his  many  friends 
never  played  politics.  His  advice  and 
counsel  and  assistance  to  me,  particu- 
larly during  those  early  years  in  the 
fifties,  were  invaluable  and  were  helpful 
and  v^'ere  a  type  of  service  that  certainly 
I  shall  never  forget. 

I  well  remember  Art's  discussions  with 
reference  to  some  of  our  philosophic  dif- 
ferences, and  on  many  instances  we  did 
not  vote  together,  and  yet  I  respected 
Art  and  the  positions  that  he  took,  be- 
cause he  took  them  with  all  dedication 
and  in  all  good  faith.  As  has  already 
been  expressed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
agree If  he  felt  that  way. 

He  and  Norma  were  among  the  best 
friends  that  Reta  and  I  have  had  In 
Washington,  and  so  it  Is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  loss  when  we  realize  he  will  no 
longer  be  with  us,  but  he  does  leave  a 
multitude  of  friends,  and  certainly  his 
memory  will  remain  with  us.  I  can  only 
wish  well  for  Norma. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  lost  a  real  friend  and  valued 
colleague  In  the  passing  on  of  Hon.  J. 
Arthur  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  serving  his  15th  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  first  session  of  his 
eighth  term. 

Among  his  colleagues  and  coworkers 
on  legislation,  Mr.  Younger  was  deeply 
respected.  His  friendly  manner  and  co- 
operative spirit  went  along  with  an  un- 
questioned Integrity  and  a  stalwart 
courage. 

He  brought  to  his  legislative  duties  the 


knowledge  acquired  through  broad  ex- 
perience In  savings  and  loan  sissociations 
and  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

He  was  a  dedicated  legislator,  fully 
appreciative  of  both  the  human  and  ma- 
terial values. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  In  the 
House  with  Mr.  Yoxjnger  mourn  his  loss, 
and  will  long  miss  his  soimd  judgment 
and  outstanding  ability,  as  well  as  his 
friendly  companionship. 

He  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  his  district. 
However,  the  Intensity  of  oiu-  late  col- 
league's attachment  to  the  Interests  of 
his  district  could  not  lessen  his  broader 
concerns. 

The  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse,  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  has  spoken  eloquently 
of  the  contributions  made  by  Represent- 
ative Younger  In  legislative  matters  af- 
fecting the  Pacific  coast. 

As  an  Army  officer,  serving  overseas  in 
World  War  I,  and  thereafter  £is  a  life 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
past  commander  of  the  Seattle  Post  of 
the  American  Legion,  he  had  shown  on 
every  occasion  his  love  of  country.  As  a 
legislator,  he  made  It  plain  by  his  voice 
and  his  vote  that  national  Interests  came 
first,  before  local  needs  or  partisan  pref- 
erences. 

He  had  one  of  the  finest  personalities 
I  have  ever  met.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions,  a  man  whose  dedicated  mind 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  was  an 
inspiration  for  all  others  to  follow. 

We  shall  miss  him  very  much.  I  express 
my  own  deep  personal  regret  at  the  loss 
of  a  good  friend  and  a  valued  colleague 
in  the  tasks  of  legislation,  and  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Younger 
and  her  loved  ones. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  beautiful 
tribute  paid  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  distinguished  Speaker,  by 
the  majority  leader,  and  by  the  minority 
leader,  except  to  say  that  Art  Younger 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  dedicated 
Member  of  this  body. 

Art  Younger  served  this  House  and  this 
Nation  as  a  Representative  for  a  decade 
and  a  half,  quietly,  but  effectively  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  long  and  distlngtdshed 
service  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  where  he  rose  to 
the  second  ranking  position  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  enabled  him  to  contribute 
his  talents  to  the  shaping  of  countless 
pieces  of  major  legislation.  He  leaves  a 
record  which  few  men  can  match  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  saddened 
friends. 

In  the  job  I  have,  I  necessarily  know 
the  Members  who  are  on  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  the  Members 
who  are  here  when  the  roll  is  called,  and 
some  who  are  not  quite  so  diligent. 

I  must  say  that  there  wsis  never  a  time 
when  Art  Younger  was  not  here  doing 
his  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  very 
close  rollcall,  shortly  before  his  i>asslng, 
I  looked  down  and,  much  to  my  siurrise, 
I  saw  him  here.  I  knew  that  he  knew  his 
days  were  very  limited  and  that  he  had 


few  left  on  this  earth.  Yet  the  smile  which 
was  characteristic  of  him,  so  well 
described  by  the  minority  leader,  was  still 
on  his  face — not  only  a  smile  of  friend- 
ship denoted  to  all  of  us,  but  also  a  smile 
of  great  courage  and  dedication. 

We  indeed  shall  miss  him  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  join  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  his  fine  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

FlNOl. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues,  more  particularly 
those  who  are  members  of  the  "83d 
Club,"  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  on  the 
passing  of  our  late  colleague,  Arthur 
Younger. 

Arthur  Younger  and  I  came  to  this 
House  together  back  in  1953;  and  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  no  longer  with 
us. 

Like  so  many  other  Members  of  this 
House,  I  will  miss  his  intelligence,  assist- 
ance, and  friendship.  Men  like  J.  Arthur 
Younger  are  hard  to  find. 

Mrs.  Fino  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  condolences  to  Mrs.  Yoimger,  and 
the  Younger  family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  this  sad  occasion  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  paying  tribute  to  my  dear  friend 
and  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  J. 
Arthur  Younger.  With  his  passing,  the 
nth  District  of  the  State  of  California, 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  suffered  a  great 
loss,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss. 

Arthur  Younger  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing.  He  was  a  dedicated  states- 
man, who  through  actions  and  words 
proved  that  he  believed  wholeheartedly 
in  the  great  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  foimded.  He  demonstrated, 
in  everything  he  did,  his  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, respect  for  truth,  and  love  of  justice. 

Art  lived  a  good,  full  life  as  a  Mason, 
Shriner,  successful  businessman,  and 
dedicated  statesman.  He  enjoyed  living 
and  spent  many  happy  hoiu's  on  the  golf 
course  where  he  demonstrated  his  good 
sportsmanship.  'When  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  he  helped  me  greatly  by  tak- 
ing me  under  his  wing  and  even  calling 
me  "Son."  I,  subsequently,  endearingly 
called  him  "Pop." 

Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympatliies  to  his  dear  wife. 
Norma.  We  hope  she  will  find  comfort  in 
knowing  that  her  beloved  husband  has 
left  behind  him  an  example  of  American 
statesmanship  at  its  best.  Art  will  never 
be  forgotten  as  his  principles  of  courage, 
foresight,  selflessness  and  sustained 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  liberty  will  live  forever. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Art  Younger  was  a  gentleman,  a 
splendid  American,  and  a  dedicated  and 
effective  public  servant  In  the  finest  sense 
of  those  words. 
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He  was  never  too  busy  to  help  his  fel- 
low men  and  his  colleagues  in  every 
possible  way  at  his  command. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I2V2 
years  ago.  Art  had  preceded  me  here  by 
2  years.  He  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  helpful  and  kindly  in  assisting  me 
to  adjust  to  my  new  life. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  "Uncle 
Artttoh,"  as  I  called  him — although  he 
was  only  a  few  years  older  than  I — has 
gone  to  his  so  well-deserved  great  re- 
ward. I  am  positive  that  he  is  sitting  on 
a  cloud  up  above  us  watching  with  ap- 
proval the  flourishing  flowers  he  loved 
so  much,  and  the  good  shots  of  his  golf 
companions,  none  of  whom  could  ap- 
proach and  putt  as  he  could.  If  there  Is  a 
pitch  and  putt  course  in  Heaven,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Art  is  already  established 
as  the  eternal  champion 

He  also  must  be  participating  in  ab- 
sentia, with  his  friends  in  the  Thursday 
Morning  Prayer  Group  and  guiding  all 
of  us  in  our  committee  and  House  de- 
liberations. 

We  all  miss  Art  very  much  indeed  and 
express  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
Norma  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services     I  Mr. 

Rivers].     

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
those  encomiums  to  our  late  friend  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  embellish 
such  a  magnificent  record  as  this  min 
left  with  us,  but  his  memory  and  his  con- 
tributions will  remain  with  us  for  as  long 
as  we  shall  live.  I  shall  remember  Art 
Younger  for  his  love  of  coimtry.  his  love 
of  his  God.  and  for  his  living  a  way  of 
life  by  which  so  many  of  us  profited 
through  oxur  association  with  him 

As  a  reg\ilar  member  of  the  weekly 
prayer  group,  Art  was  always  the  first 
to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the.se 
deliberations.  He  loved  to  take  the  prayer 
group  over  to  Annapolis  each  year  to 
meet  with  our  naval  mld.shipmen  This 
was  one  of  his  projects 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  one  of  the  last 
conversations  that  I  had  with  Art  In 
which  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the 
existence  of  little  Rhodesia  He  took  the 
position  which  so  many  of  us  would  like 
to  have  the  nerve  to  take  In  defending 
this  coimtry.  a  courageous  httle  country. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  lot  of  conversa- 
tions with  Art.  At  the  proper  time  I  too 
will  take  my  place  in  that  tradition  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Art  Younger  has  left  an 
example  of  dedication  and  courage  by 
which  all  of  us  can  profit 

But  like  all  of  us.  Mr  Speaker,  he  was 
too  busy  to  realize  that — 

Such  a  tide  a*  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  fjam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bcund- 

leaa  deep 
Turns  home  again. 

The  time  for  Art  Younger  came  un- 
suspecting and  unknowingly  and  it  came 
to  one  of  the  greatest  Members  who  will 
ever  serve  in  this  body. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mar>'land  I  Mr. 
FriedelI. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks made  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
In  tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  J. 
Arthur  Younger.  He  was  a  mo.st  distin- 
guished legi-slator  who  represented  San 
Mateo  County,  Calif.,  with  great  ability, 
dedication,  and  integrity 

Our  late  colleague  and  I  were  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Repre-sentatives 
at  the  same  time  and,  with  the  convemng 
of  the  83d  Congress.  It  was  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  him  .Mlhough  sitting  on 
different  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  historic 
Chamber.  I  respected  his  opinions  and 
the  contributions  he  made  In  debate  and 
in  framing  legislation. 

It  was.  however,  after  our  late  colleague 
was  appointed  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  committees  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve,  that  I  was 
even  better  able  to  appreciate  his  talents 
and  work  Becau.se  of  his  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  banking  industr>\  he  was 
able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  special 
knowledge  and  skill  which  proved  of  In- 
estimable value  to  the  committee  He  was 
devoted  to  our  country's  best  interests 
and  the  welfare  of  his  di.strict.  State,  and 
Nation  always  had  his  priority  consid- 
eration. 

As  a  warm  human  being  interested  In 
his  fellow  man,  as  a  devout  churchman, 
and  as  a  civic  and  patriotic  citizen,  he 
justly  earned  our  esteem.  His  passing 
leaves  a  void  and  his  absence  from  this 
Hall  of  Representatives  causes  us  much 
sadne.ss.  It  will,  indeed,  be  very  difficult 
for  his  congressional  district  to  replace 
him  with  another  man  of  equal  stature. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
his  family  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California   i  Mr. 

GUBSER  1  . 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not 
ea^y  for  those  of  us  who  were  clu.se  to 
our  late  colleague  the  Honorable  J. 
Arthur  Younger  to  admit  in  these  words 
of  eulogy  that  "Uncle  Art"  is  no  longer 
with  us  It  Is  particularly  difficult  for  me 

"Uncle  Art  ■  and  I  were  elected  to 
Congre.ss  in  the  same  year  to  represent 
adjoining  districts  Though  we  belonged 
to  different  generations  we  developed  a 
closeness  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  as 
we  approached  the  mutual  problems  of 
our  contiguous  districts  Through  the 
years  I  developed  a  strong  respect  for 
his  ability.  Integrity,  and  his  capacity  for 
hard  and  productive  work  His  pa.'islng 
is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me 

But  life  is  a  double  entry  system  For 
every  loss  there  Is  a  gain 

Though  Art  Younger  has  died,  the 
spiritual  legacy  he  has  left  with  us  and 
with  all  Americans  will  never  cea.se  to 
hve 

The  words  of  the  Litany  of  Commemo- 
ration which  pa.ssed  between  one  of  the 
clergymen  presiding  at  his  memorial 
service  and  the  people  in  attendance  de- 


scribe this  legacy  with  much  greater  elo- 
quence than  I  can  summon. 

The  minister  and  the  congregation 
jointly  gave  thanks  to  almighty  God  with 
these  words: 

For  all  who  have  sought  to  bless  men  by 
their  service  and  life,  and  to  lighten  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth.  For  all  who  have 
done  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  hum- 
bly with  thee.  ...  We  give  thanks  especially 
for  Arthur  Younger,  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved,  whose  patience,  steadfast  hope 
and  helpfulness  have  cheered  and  com- 
forted our  lives  and  has  been  a  source  of 
strength   and  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

Then  Arthur  Younger  s  friends  prayed 
that  "his  love  of  truth  and  goodness 
should  be  kept  alive  in  our  hearts;  his 
sense  of  honesty  and  fair  play;  his  ded- 
ication to  the  high  ideals  of  Integrity  and 
honor."  They  asked  to  remember  "the 
courasie  in  the  face  of  adversity;  the  deep 
joy  which  knew  no  despair  and  the  tri- 
umph which  acknowledged  no  defeat, 
which  belonged  to  him." 

These  latter  words  describe  what  per- 
haps was  Art  Younger's  most  distin- 
guishing character  trait.  Knowing  he  was 
doomed  with  leukemia  "Uncle  Art"  died 
as  he  lived.  He  was  busy  to  the  last  doing 
a  magnificent  job  for  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country.  Just  3  weeks  be- 
fore he  passed  away  I  was  privileged  to 
play  golf  with  him  and  receive  inspira- 
tion from  his  courage.  Knowing  he  was 
approaching  the  end  of  a  noble  life,  he 
was  still  a  great  competitor — a  true 
sport.-^man  and  gentleman  who  gave  no 
quarter — expected  none  in  return — and 
tried  his  best  to  win  honestly  and  fairly. 

I  feel  that  somehow  such  a  man  just 
does  not  die.  His  courage,  his  love  of 
country,  his  devotion  to  freedom,  his 
cneruy  and  his  zeal  will  continue  to  in- 
.splre  each  of  us  who  will  carry  on  In  his 
ab.scnce. 

Our  lives  were  made  richer  by  his 
presence  and  that  richness  will  remain 
with  us.  To  his  wonderful  wife  Norma 
and  all  his  family  I  extend  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss.  Their  loss  is  greater  than 
ours  but  here  again  life's  double  entry 
system  will  work.  They  will  receive  an 
even  greater  legacy  of  Inspiration  which 
our  "Uncle  Art"  reserved  especially  for 
them.  I  hope  and  pray  that  their  mem- 
ories win  sustain  them  in  the  difficult 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  my  respects  to  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Art  Younger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  Art  Younger's 
legion  of  friends  he  was  deeply  revered. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
able  and  diligent  legislators;  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  one  with  the  highest 
principles,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  man 
for  having  had  the  privilege  of  associat- 
ing with  him  for  these  last  7  years. 
He  was  always  willing  to  give  his  good 
coun.sel  and  assistance  to  those  who 
sought  It  I  considered  him  a  dear  friend, 
and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing.  While  he 
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is  gone  from  our  midst  his  principles  and 
Ideals  will  continue  to  live  oru 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 
extending  my  deepest  sympathies  and 
heartfelt  sorrow  to  his  wife,  we  shall 
surely  miss  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  knew  Art  Younger  for  only  4  months, 
but  I  cherish  those  4  months  that  I  knew 
him, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  met  Art  Younger  by 
attending  the  weekly  congressional 
prayer  breakfasts,  which  he  never 
missed. 

When  I  saw  the  flag  flying  over  the 
Capitol  at  half-mast  in  honor  of  Art 
Younger  I  reminded  myself  that  I  was 
fortimate  to  have  known  this  man,  even 
if  only  for  this  short  length  of  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fine  privileges  of  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress was  to  begin  it  with  Arthur 
Younger  in  the  83d  Congress,  and  to 
continue  it  with  him  for  over  15  years. 
The  association  with  Arthur  Younger 
during  each  of  these  years  was  one  of 
ever-increasing  admiration  for  the  man 
and  his  capabilities,  his  statesmanship, 
his  extraordinary  example,  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  his  sense  of  mission,  and 
his  splendid  record  of  accomplishment. 

These  were  years  also  of  ever-increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  value  of  Arthur 
Younger's  friendship  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  companionship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  of  these  a/id  his  other  fine  qualities 
that  we  all  speak  and  pay  tribute  to  him 
today.  His  loving  wife.  Norma,  must  know 
that  the  burden  of  her  sorrow  is  lightened 
because  it  is  shared  by  so  very  many. 

This  House,  as  It  always  has,  will  carry 
on  Its  work  despite  Arthur  Younger's 
passing.  It  will  do  so,  however,  without 
the  fine  contributions  he  unfailingly 
made  to  Its  legislation,  but  compensated 
by  the  enrichment  he  has  contributed 
to  the  lives  and  capabilities  of  all  of  us 
who  survive  him. 

Mrs.  Hosmer  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
condolences  to  his  widow  and  his  family. 
We  also  know  that  those  he  represented 
in  his  11th  Congressional  District,  his 
Stat2  of  California  and,  indeed,  his  coun- 
try, have  lost  by  his  passing.  But  more 
importantly,  we  know  that  they  gained 
much  because  he  lived. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Charles  H.   Wilson  I. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  all  Americans  who 
niourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  colleagues, 
J.  A-iTHUR  Younger,  whose  death  sev- 
eral days  ago  came  as  a  great  shock  and 
even  greater  disappointment  to  all  those 
who  ever  had  an  opportimlty  to  work 
with  this  individual.  "Individual"  is  a 
ver>-  good  term  for  Art  Younger,  for  he 
exemplified  individual  dignity  and  honor. 


and  treated  every  Individual  he  met  with 
this  same  dignity  and  honor. 

I  was  one  of  those  fortimate  enough 
to  know  Congressman  Younger,  through 
our  Joint  work  with  the  California  State 
Society.  Here  he  brought  his  great 
warmth  and  kindness,  and  he  will  always 
be  remembered  for  the  great  care  he 
gave  to  every  detail  as  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Society  board  and  as  the 
only  individual  ever  to  be  president  of 
this  society  for  two  terms.  No  one  will 
be  able  to  fill  the  void  left  In  our  society 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Younger,  from  his 
great  organizational  skill  displayed  on 
the  board  to  his  careful  selection  of  Cali- 
fornia flowers  for  all  of  the  State  society 
functions. 

But  Califomlans  are  not  the  only  ones 
indebted  to  Mr.  Younger.  His  long  and 
continuous  support  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "Department  of  Urblculture"  was 
a  most  important  cornerstone  in  the 
foimdation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  His  many 
years  of  service  to  this  country  date  from 
his  service  during  World  War  I,  and  Cali- 
fornia has  had  the  honor  of  claiming 
J.  Arthur  Younger  as  one  of  its  citizens 
for  the  past  30  years,  half  of  this  time 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  feel  very  thsmkful  that  J.  Arthur 
Younger  has  been  allowed  to  represent 
California  for  the  past  15  years;  I 
feel  even  more  tliankful  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  know  him;  and  I 
deeply  grieve  the  loss  of  oiu-  esteemed 
colleague.  His  real  himianlty  as  well  as 
his  great  service  to  his  State  and  his 
country  are  not  replaceable. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson]. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Representative  Arthur  Young- 
er. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  his  passing 
which, takes  from  our  ranks  a  man  who 
alwas^^  will  be  remembered  for  his  kind- 
ness, strong  convictions,  and  imswerv- 
ing  devotion  to  his  country. 

Personally,  I  felt  a  close  bond  to  Art 
Younger  and  cherished  the  friendship  we 
enjoyed  since  comijig  to  Congress  to- 
gether. 

One  of  the  memorials  to  Art  Younger 
stands  today  in  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, an  agency  he  first  proposed 
shortly  after  he  came  to  Congress.  He 
always  believed  that  the  city  dweller 
should  have  the  same  Cabinet-level  rep- 
resentation that  the  American  farmer 
has  had  for  many  years  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  coined  the 
word  "urblculture"  to  indicate  the  in- 
terests of  urban  residents.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
agriculture,  for  Art  Younger  was  one  of 
the  most  active  boosters  for  California 
flowers.  He  was  proud  of  his  county, 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  shippers  of 
flowers  in  the  Nation,  and  frequently 
arranged  to  have  thousands  of  beautiful 
blooms  flown  here  each  year  so  they 
could  be  enjoyed  by  his  colleagues  and 
other  Califomlans. 

He  and  his  wife.  Norma,  were  obviously 
one  of  the  happiest  couples  in  Congress, 


and  while  I  know  there  is  great  sorrow 
in  Art's  passing,  I  know  also  that  her 
heart  must  be  filled  with  pride  in  realiz- 
ing the  great  respect  and  admiration  all 
of  us  held  for  her  husband.  My  wife,  Jean, 
Joins  me  in  expressing  deep  personal 
condolences  to  the  Younger  family. 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce   [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  speak  of  our 
friend,  Arthur  Younger. 

Arthur  faced  the  news  of  his  serious 
illness  the  way  he  approached  every- 
thing in  life — with  courage.  When  he 
admitted  to  himself  that  it  was  more 
than  just  the  pressures  and  strains  of 
the  session  that  was  taking  a  greater  toll 
of  his  strength,  he  told  his  doctors  he 
wanted  the  unvarnished  truth,  and  with 
the  facts  before  him  he  arranged  his  life 
in  his  usual  straightforward  way.  He 
knew  he  could  not  continue  at  his  usual 
vigorous  pace,  but  he  continued  to  ful- 
fill his  responsibilities  to  his  constituents 
and  to  his  oflQce  within  the  limits  of  his 
strength. 

My  association  with  Arthur  has  been 
a  long  and  close  one.  We  worked  together 
on  our  committee,  and  although  we  may 
have  disagreed  on  details  we  were  In  ac- 
cord on  principles,  and  his  support  and 
good  counsel  could  always  be  depended 
on. 

Conscientious  tn  large  and  small  mat- 
ters alike,  you  could  depend  upon  Ar- 
thur to  be  the  first  member  to  arrive 
at  committee  hearings,  the  one  to  attend 
every  session,  and  the  one  to  examine 
and  pursue  the  legislation  with  utmost 
diligence.  No  one  had  ever  to  wonder 
where  Arthur  Younger  stood  once  he 
made  up  his  mind  on  an  issue.  He  was 
open  and  friendly  in  his  dealings  with 
every  man  but  unshakable  In  his  dedica- 
tion to  principle  and  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it.  He  was,  in  short,  a  great  credit  to  his 
constituency  and  to  the  Congress  as 
well. 

His  friends  will  mourn  him.  His  ad- 
mirers, and  that  includes  everyone  who 
came  In  contact  with  him,  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  with  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Art  Younger. 

He  was  one  of  our  ablest  Members  and 
one  of  my  best  of  friends.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  more  than  we  presently 
realize. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  we  now 
wish.  In  our  grief,  what  we  now  say  about 
our  beloved  colleague  we  had  said  to  him 
when  he  sat  here  with  us.  Flowers  for  the 
Uving  should  be  our  principle  of  life. 

I  cannot  but  believe,  however,  that  Art 
Younger  knew  in  his  heart,  without  our 
specific  words,  tliat  all  of  us  who  serve 
with  him  held  him  in  the  highest  regard 
and  th3  deepest  affection.  That  he  served 
here  for  14  years  bespeaks  the  regard  and 
affection  with  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  he  represented.  No  district  could 
have  a  more  dedicated  spokesman  than 
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Art  Youhgm  of  the  llth  EMstrtct  of  Cali- 
fornia. Through  the  privilege  of  speaking 
In  hla  dlatrlct  laat  fall,  it  was  then  learned 
of  the  great  love  and  respect  his  people 
had  for  him. 

Some  aay  he  was  a  conservative.  Per- 
haps hla  guiding  principle  was:  Be  not 
the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,  nor 
the  last  to  set  the  old  aside  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  Art  Younger. 

He  was  a  man  who  adhered  closely  to 
proven  principles  But  he  was  a  man  of 
vLsion.  During  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress— 14  years  ago— he  proposed  that  a 
department  of  Government  at  Cabinet 
level  be  esUblished  to  deal  with  urban 
affairs.  We  now  have  such  a  department. 

Over  the  years  Art  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  many 
major  problems  coming  before  the  Co.ii- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. He  was  our  .second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  committee  His  work  on 
that  committee  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  stands  as  a  monument  to  him 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  deeply  feel  this 
loss,  and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sincerest  .sympathy  to  his 
good  wife. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILUARD  Mr  Speaker,  today 
we  pause  to  pay  homage  to  our  late  col- 
league and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  California  delesalion,  the  Honorable 

J.    ARTHint   YOtTNGER. 

Born  and  raised  on  the  Pacific  coa.st, 
Congressman  Younger  settled  in  San 
Mateo  County,  Calif  .  where  he  became 
a  prominent  business  and  civic  leader. 

At  a  time  when  most  men  would  be 
contemplating  retirement.  Arthur 
Younger  chose  to  enter  into  fxilitics  and 
devoted  the  last  14 'j  years  of  his  life  to 
public  service.  He  and  I  came  to  Con- 
press  together,  and  our  districts  were  ad- 
joining. He  applied  him.self  as  unstint- 
ingly  to  his  final  chosen  career  as  he  had 
In  the  past  In  business  and  civic  activi- 
ties, earning  the  respect,  affection,  and 
esteem  of  both  coUeatrues  and  con- 
stituents. 

ARTHTn  Younger  possessed  a  unique 
quality.  He  never  seemed  to  grow  old 
He  was  always  active  in  thought,  never 
chargeable  with  fogy  Ism.  He  seemed 
content,  yet  ever  dissatisfied;  settled, 
yet  ever  unsettled.  He  always  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  best  of  what  is.  and  still  be  the 
first  to  find  the  best  of  what  should  be 
Although  one  might  disagree  with  his 
views,  and  many,  including  myself,  oc- 
casionally did  so.  no  one  could  fail  to 
respect  him  as  a  man  and  for  the  tenac- 
ity with  which  he  fought  for  his  beliefs. 

The  Hou.se  will  sorely  miss  Art 
YouwGER  and  the  contributions  he  made 
to  its  deliberations.  It  will  not.  however, 
soon  forget  him.  He  leaves  behind  a  leg- 
acy of  dedicated  sei-vice  and  cheerful 
friendliness  which  will  endure  long  after 
his  untimely  death. 

To  his  wonderful  wife  Norma  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  my  wife 
joins  me  In  extending  our  most  heartfelt 
sympathy.  I  hope  the  knowledge  that  we 
all  share  a  part  of  their  loss  may  serve  to 
lighten  the  burden  just  a  little  bit. 


Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  J.  Arthur  Younger,  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  a  shock  to  me  since  I  had 
understood  from  a  recent  news  article 
that  he  had  been  working  part  time  In 
his  office.  There  are  few  Members  that 
I  have  had  as  close  an  association  as  I 
have  had  with  Art  Younger.  This  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
I  am  the  beneficiary  of  having  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  at  tire 
Thursday  morning  House  prayer  break- 
fasUs  If  he  were  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton on  Thursday  he  was  m  attendance 
there  The  meetings  were  scheduled  for 
8  a  m  He  came  early  along  with  Jimmy 
Utt  and  Sam  Davenport.  The  three  of 
them  generally  had  rinii.hed  with  their 
breakfast  before  the  meeting  time  of  8 
am  arrived  Whatever  assignment  was 
given  Art  Younger  he  did  it  with  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal.  I  will  muss  his  ready, 
winsome  smile,  and  his  friendly  greeting. 
He  loved  people  He  was  happy  when  in 
their  midst  He  had  all  of  the  attributes 
which  meant  for  success  in  the  public 
-service:  attentiveness  to  duty,  loyalty  to 
his  constituents,  and  devotion  to  his 
country 

I  join  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  sympathy  to  the  membeis  of 
his  family 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Belli. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my 
coUeaKues  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  at 
thf  death  of  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  able  Members  of  Congress.  J. 
ARTntR  Younger 

Art  was  a  man  whose  career  exempli- 
fied devotion  to  duty,  love  of  country, 
and  dedication  to  public  service 

His  .selfless  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
constituency  and  our  State  of  California 
will  long  be  remembered. 

His  truly  outstanding  achievements 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  he  loved  so  well 
will  stand  as  his  greatest  memorial. 

I  feel  honored  indeed  to  have  been  his 
friend  and  to  have  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  distinguished 
public  servant  who  performed  with  ex- 
ceptional personal  integrity,  and  honesty. 
My  wife  Sally  Joins  me  and  all  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Art  and  mourn  his 
passing  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
devoted  wife  Norma 

This  Legislative  Chamber  will  deeply 
miss  his  presence,  and  the  Nation,  a 
champion  of  justice. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Pickle  1. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  our  late  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Younger,  that  he  was  described  as  being 
best  known  for  his  '•devotion  to  duty  and 
loyalty  to  country." 

Having  known  Mr.  Younger  for  many 
years,  and  having  served  with  him  In  the 
House  and  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  had  a 
very  close  association  with  him.  I  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  modesty,  certainly  a 
man  of  humility;  a  man  of  great  ability. 
I  would  only  echo  part  of  what  Dr. 
W.  Paul  Ludwlg  stated  in  his  eulogy  for 
the  late  Mr.  Younger: 


Governments  are  made  by  people  and  great 
governments  are  made  by  great  people  like 

.\RTHUR    YoVNCER. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  can  all  bene- 
fit from  our  relationship  with  our  late 
colleague.  For.  In  Mr.  Younger  there  were 
the  qualities  that  make  some  men  stand 
just  a  little  bit  taller  than  others.  In  his 
actions  there  was  never  any  question  of 
fairness  or  equality  because  his  life  as  a 
state.sman  was  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  his  life  as  a  citizen  and  family 
man — tho.se  principles  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  a  love  for  his  Nation  and  for 
his  God 

His  attitude  and  .spirit  was  always  re- 
freshing because  he  was  constantly  seek- 
ing to  do  more  than  was  required;  he 
was  always  willing  to  go  that  extra  mile. 
At;ain,  quoting  Dr.  Ludwlg: 

Indeed,  he  appeared  always  to  be  seeking 
new  WLiys  to  declare  his  love  for  the  Nation, 
as  If  Ju.st  to  be  an  American  made  one  a 
debtor  to  a  degree  that  could  never  be  ade- 
qu.itely  pali. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  personal  observa- 
tion. I  would  -say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
attributes  of  this  granitelike  person,  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  be.st  govern- 
ment was  the  least  government;  that  the 
best  eovernment  was  the  one  nearest  to 
the  people.  Art  Younger  was  a  strong 
indlviduali.st.  He  was  a  steadfast  con- 
servative. He  was  as  consistent  as  the 
elements  themselves.  The  members  of 
his  committee  always  knew  exactly  how 
Art  Younger  thought,  what  he  stood  for, 
and  that  no  amount  of  arguing  would 
change  his  position  1  Inch  If  he  thought 
contrary  to  his  personal  philosophy. 
Wliether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not,  you 
could  always  depend  on  him.  You  knew 
exactly  where  he  stood.  And  if  he  gave 
you  his  word,  you  could  put  it  in  the 
bank. 

In  his  work  for  his  Nation,  the  best 
was  not  good  enough.  His  personal  in- 
terests often  suffered  due  to  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country's  welfare.  Those  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  to  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Younger  know  of  his  keen  de- 
sire for  progress  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Younger's  great  faith  in  Christ 
and  in  the  church  might  well  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  each  of  us,  too.  From  his 
devoted  role  as  a  Christian,  he  found 
strength  and  love,  a  love  for  his  fellow 
man  which  you  could  sense  upon  just 
speaking  with  him.  It  would  do  well  if 
we  all  might  remember  our  late  col- 
league's attitudes  toward  mankind. 

And  Mr.  Younger  serves  us  still.  Al- 
though his  phy.sical  presence  has  passed 
on,  we  cherish  the  memory  of  this  es- 
teemed gentleman.  And,  we  can  strive 
a  little  extra  to  do  the  right  thing,  no 
matter  what  the  occasion,  just  as  our 
late  friend  would  no  doubt  do. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  memory  of  our 
colleague  the  high  ideals  he  held  for  his 
counti-y.  Let  us  learn  a  little  better  what 
humility  and  integrity  is.  Let  us  grasp 
a  better  meaning  for  fellowship  of  our 
fellow  man,  surely  as  our  fine  friend 
would  have. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Utt  I. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible,  to  add  much  to  what 
has  been  said.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
Art  Younger  was  not  only  my  good 
friend,  but  he  was  my  counselor  and 
constant  adviser. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  dedication  and 
great  devotion  and  great  courage.  I  be- 
lieve certainly  one  of  the  great  privi- 
leges I  have  had  since  I  have  been  here 
was  to  have  the  friendship  and  advice 
of  this  great  man  from  California. 

He  possessed  all  of  the  attributes  that 
were  required  in  Holy  Writ: 

What  dotli  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Norma,  a 
wonderful  wife,  a  great  helpmate,  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  Younger  family.  I  pray 
that  God's  blessing  may  be  upon  them 
as  the  days  and  years  go  by. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  mourning  the  loss  of  oui' 
colleague,  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Particularly  I  want  to  join  the  very 
appropriate  and  well  chosen  remarks  of 
our  colleague  from  Gilroy,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  Younger  was  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try, to  the  Congress,  and  to  his  constitu- 
ency, and  he  served  them  all  in  a  dis- 
tinguished  and   statesmanlike   manner. 

He  was  a  gentlemanly  and  kindly  in- 
dividual. I  remember  his  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  those  of  us  who  joined  the 
California  congressional  delegation  after 
him.  He  of  course  had  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Republican  delegation 
from  California. 

I  remember  Art  as  having  a  very  fine 
sense  of  humor.  It  was  his  habit  to  in- 
sert the  columns  of  another  Art,  Arthur 
Hoppe,  the  California  satirist  and  com- 
mentator, in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Art  always  shared 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  other  Art, 
but  both  enjoyed  a  joke,  and  Art 
Younger  always  wanted  to  share  those 
jokes  with  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 

His  career  was  one  of  service.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  gallantly  until  the  end  of 
his  life. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family  and  particularly 
to  his  wife.  Norma,  who  assisted  him  so 
well. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  it  was  my  personal 
privilege  to  only  serve  a  very  few  months 
with  our  departed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Younger]. 
During  that  short  period  of  time,  he 
spent  a  great  many  days  in  the  hospital 
and  at  home  convalescing.  However,  in 
my  very  brief  contacts  with  him,  he  came 
through  as  a  very  warm  and  human  per- 
son, well  aware  of  the  frailities  of  man 
but,  as  I  knew  him,  he  possessed  a  very 


strong  personal  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  his  fellow  man.  What  more  Is 
there  to  ask  out  of  a  man  than  that  he 
be  considerate  of  his  fellow  man.  I  think 
Mr.  Younger  filled  that  bill  very  well. 

I  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  his  memory 
as  an  American,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  a  personal  friend.  His  reward  will 
be  rich  indeed  because  he  planned  it 
that  way,  and  our  life  here  will  be  better 
because  he  was  among  us  for  many  won- 
derful years. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  was  saddened  by  the  sudden  and 
early  death  of  our  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  J.  Arthur  Younger,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Art  was  wonderfully  versatile.  He  was 
a  successful  businessman  who  devoted 
his  normal  retirement  years  to  the  serv- 
ice of  others.  In  the  Congress,  the  coun- 
sel of  his  wide  experience  and  sound 
judgment  was  sought  by  veteran  and 
new  Members  of  the  Congress  alike.  He 
enjoyed  a  zest  for  life  and  sports,  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  close  rapport  with 
youth. 

He  was  unusually  endowed  with  many 
physical  and  mental  talents,  but  he  con- 
scientiously developed  many  special  at- 
tributes of  integrity,  fidelity,  courage, 
and  conviction  which  have  been  equaled 
by  few  men. 

Art's  tremendous  courage  and  ex- 
traordinary faith  are  splendid  examples 
for  each  of  us  and  all  who  knew  him.  He 
fought  hard  to  live,  as  he  fought  zeal- 
ously for  many  principles. 

His  constituents,  whom  he  served  well, 
and  his  nation,  which  he  loved  dearly, 
will  miss  him.  As  one  who  was  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  only  a  short  while, 
I  shall  always  cherish  hLs  friendship,  re- 
spect his  Integrity,  and  admire  his  ex- 
ample. My  memory  of  him  shall  be  one 
of  my  prized  possessions — something  not 
lost  by  death. 

Mrs.  Talcott  and  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  Norma,  his  wife,  and  to  his 
family. 

Some  Members  were  unable  to  hear 
the  fitting  eulogy  of  his  pastor.  Dr.  W. 
Paul  Ludwig.  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Washington,  D.C. 
Therefore,  I  include  the  eulogy  offered 
at  his  memorial  service. 

In  Gratitude  for  J.  Arthur  Younger 
(By  Dr.  W.  Paul  Ludwlg) 

When  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  they  established  It 
not  alone  upon  verbalized  i>oIltlcal  doctrine. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  country  on  earth 
or  In  any  age  has  produced  such  stirring 
documents  of  national  faith  as  have  we, 
these  alone  have  not  made  us  great. 

"O  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand 
Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea: 

"And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand. 
With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshiped 
Thee. 

Thou  heardest,  well  pleased,  the  song,  the 
prayer : 

Thy  blessing  came:  and  stlU  Its  power 
Shall  onward,  throtigh  all  ages,  bear 

The  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 


Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those   exiles  o'er  the  waves; 

And,  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod. 
The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  Thy  name.  O  God  of  love, 
Their  children's  children  shall  aaore. 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove, 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more." 
— Leonard  Bacon. 

To  a  unique  degree,  unmatched  In  his- 
tory, our  affirmations  have  sprung  from  ex- 
perience, not  mere  hope  and  they  were  cast 
into  form  by  spiritual  pragmatists  not  by 
academic  technicians. 

It  will  be  instantly  recognized  in  this  dis- 
tinguished company,  that  what  I  s.oy  about 
the  spiritual  stature  of  our  nation's  founders 
has  been  seen  and  known  among  us  In  these 
latter  years.  Governments  are  made  by  people 
and  great  governments  are  made  by  great 
people  like  Arthur  Younger. 

My  gratitude  will  never  cejise  that  my  14 
years  in  Washington  have  coincided  with 
those  of  this  eminent  statesman.  It  has  been 
no  less  than  exciting  to  witness  the  life  of  a 
man  who  made  his  office  of  state  a  sanctuary 
for  all  that  has  been  sacred  in  the  noblest 
traditions  of  our  nation  and  of  our  faith. 

So  long  as  Arthur  Younger's  personality 
pervaded  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  was 
never  any  question  abovit  the  supremacy  of 
Integrity,  industry  and  fair  play. 

He  was  so  unequivocally  devoted  to  his 
country's  welfare,  that  his  personal  interests 
were  habitually  submerged.  Indeed,  he  ap- 
peared always  to  be  seeking  new  ways  to 
declare  his  love  for  the  nation,  as  If  Just  to 
be  an  American  made  one  a  debtor  to  a 
degree  that  could  never  be  adequately  paid. 

Often  it  is  said  that  a  pastor  has  no  pastor 
to  supply  his  own  spiritual  needs.  This  is 
not  literally  true.  For  me,  at  least,  Congress- 
man Younger  fulfilled  that  role.  As  a  totally 
committed  churchman  and  sensitive  Chris- 
tian, he  conveyed  his  love  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  give  their  lives  to  the 
church.  The  faithfulness  and  spiritual  grace 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Younger  have  shown  here 
in  this  house  of  worship  through  the  years 
leaves  a  vision  of  dedication  which  we  shall 
long  cherisli. 

It  is  not  timely  here  to  recount  his  skills 
as  a  legislator,  as  a  pioneer  and  as  a  prophet. 
These,  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues 
know  full  well.  His  record  Is  distinguished  and 
his  service  Is  a  proud  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  Congress. 

But  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  family, 
his  staff,  his  friends,  some  of  us  who  wor- 
shipped with  him — will  remember  and  thank 
God  that  In  him  preachments  and  practice 
were  one  thing,  promises  and  fulfillment, 
creed  and  life — all  one!  This  was  a  man! — a 
man  of  God — a  man  for  America! 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  eulogy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California    [Mr.   'Van  Deer- 

LINl. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  sad  task  to  join  in  marking  the 
departure  of  a  colleague.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially so,  for  me,  in  the  case  of  Art 
Younger,  a  fellow  Californian  and  es- 
teemed colleague  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Having  served  more  than  5  years  with 
Mr.  Younger  on  the  committee  and  two 
of  its  subcommittees,  I  observed  from 
close  range  his  devotion  to  duty.  He  was 
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often  the  first  member  to  be  In  his  place, 
ready  to  start  proceedings.  His  record  of 
faithful  attendance  in  committee  ses- 
sions must  have  been  one  of  the  best  In 
the  entire  House. 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Younger  to  Indulge 
in  obstructionism  for  partisan  or  other 
reasons,  or  take  advantage  of  committee 
witnesses  with  whose  testimony  he  might 
disagree.  He  was  always  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  colleagues  and  staff. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  special 
kindness  to  me  as  a  fellow  Californian. 
and  SIS  a  colleague  with  far  less  seniority 
than  he. 

Mr.  YouMCER's  distinguislied  career  is 
well  known  to  us  all.  His  special  interest 
In  urban  affairs  14  years  ago  led  him  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  establish  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urbiculture, 
which  would  have  concerned  Itself  with 
urban  problems. 

Mr.  Younger  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
His  biU  did  not  succeed,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  foreninner  of  the 
much  later  legislation  which  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

It  was  this  type  of  foresight  which 
made  Mr.  Youhger  such  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

I  Join  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  expressing  deepest  condo- 
lences to  hla  widow.  Norma. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  stand  today  with 
my  colleagues  to  pay  a  final  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  honorable 
J.  Arthur  Younger.  late  a  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  California's  11th 
Congressional  District. 

When  Art  Younger  passed  away  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  distinguished 
statesmen,  the  State  of  California  and 
its  11th  Congressional  District  lost  an 
able  and  effective  Representative.  Norma 
Younger  lost  a  devoted  husband,  and  I 
lost  one  of  my  best  friends. 

Art  and  I  came  to  Congress  the  same 
year — In  January  of  1953.  A  friendship 
was  Immediately  formed  between  us 
which,  through  close  association  in  this 
Chamber  and  outside,  warmed  and  rip- 
ened as  the  years  passed.  The  news  that 
he  had  developed  leukemia  came  as  a 
profound  shock  because  it  came  without 
warning.  One  day  Art  appeared  to  be  In 
robust  health;  the  next  day  It  was  ob- 
vious that  he  did  not  have  many  days 
to  live.  But  one  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  would  never  have  suspected  It 
from  Art's  demeanor.  He  was  a  mtm  of 
great  courage  and  strong  faith.  He  dis- 
played these  attributes  when  other  men 
would  have  given  up  In  despair. 

Throughout  an  intimate  association 
that  extended  nearly  15  years,  I 
never  saw  Art  Younc«r  do  or  say  a  mean 
thing.  He  was  uniformly  courteous,  gen- 
tle, considerate,  and  kind  in  dealings 
with  his  colleagues.  He  was  utterly  with- 
out guile.  In  my  book  he  was  truly  a 
great  American  who  selflessly  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  and  In 
serving  his  State  and  district.  He  has  left 
his  own  memorial  In  the  hearts  of  us 


who  are  left  behind  and  it  will  be  more 
lasting  than  brass. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  memorial 
services  for  Art  in  the  church  which  he 
regularly  attended  when  in  Washington, 
and  I  heard  his  minister  deliver  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  moving  tributes 
that  I  ever  heard.  As  I  listened  to  the 
words  of  this  gifted  minister,  who  knew 
Art  Younger  as  a  devout  Christian  who 
lived  his  religion  during  the  week  as  he 
proclaimed  it  on  Sunday.  I  thought  that 
the  words  of  \ngelc  Petri  well  described 
the  feeling  I  had  for  my  departed 
friend: 

In  one  sense  there  Is  no  death  The  life 
of  a  soul  lasts  beyond  his  departure  You 
will  always  feel  that  life  touching  yours, 
that  voice  speaking  to  you,  that  spirit  look- 
ing out  to  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  in  the 
familiar  things  he  touched,  worked  with, 
and  loved  as  familiar  friends  He  lives  on  In 
your  life  and  in  the  lives  of  others  who 
knew    him 

So  on  this  sad  occasion  I  leave  to  oth- 
ers to  speak  of  this  man's  distinguished 
public  career.  Adequate  reference  has 
alreadj'  been  made  today  to  that  career. 
I  also  leave  to  others  to  speak  of  the 
great  loss  which  his  State  and  district 
have  suffered  in  hi.s  pa.s.'^ins  This  subject 
has  also  been  handled  adequately  I  pre- 
fer to  record  my  own  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss  over  the  poing  away  of  a  true 
friend  who  will  be  sorely  miseed  by  me 
as  the  days  and  yrar.s  ro  pas.'^ins  by 

Annie  Elliott  join.,  me  In  extending  to 
Art's  grievlag  Norma,  who  was  liis  de- 
voted wife  and  constant  companion  for 
many  years,  our  profound  sympathy  over 
her  loss.  It  is  our  hope  that  she  will  find 
some  measure  of  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  Art  has  left  behind  him 
a  host  of  friends  who  mourn  with  her 
over  his  passing 

(Mr  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  sad 
privilege  that  we  have  here  today  of 
joining  In  these  expressions  of  esteem 
for  our  dear  departed  friend.  Art 
Younger.  No  one  could  have  sat  here  and 
listened  to  what  has  been  said  without 
better  understanding  why  Arthur 
Younger  was  so  highly  regarded.  Pre- 
vious speakers  have  made  mention  of  his 
characteristics  of  friendliness,  of  love 
of  God.  home,  and  country,  of  consLst- 
ency.  of  fairness,  and  of  a  desire  to  do 
those  things  which  were  for  the  welfare 
of  his  constituency  and  his  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly that  paints  a  composite  picture  of 
a  great  man  and  a  most  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mrs.  Adair  Joins  me  in  expressing  to 
Norma  and  his  family  our  very  deep  con- 
dolences and  our  sympathy. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelscn  J . 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  the  eulogies  we 
offer  for  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Arthur  Younger  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  Art  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
where  I  soon  found  his  counsel  to  be  of 


great  assistance  in  understanding  the 
complicated  matters  with  which  we  deal 
in  that  committee.  He  was.  moreover,  a 
friendly  guy  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
His  personal  warmth  and  good  humor 
added  pleasure  to  all  our  associations  in 
the  years  we  served  together  in  the 
Hou.se. 

The  regular  weekly  Younger  break- 
fasts, which  our  late  colleague  organized, 
Kave  many  of  us  added  inspiration  and 
determination  to  better  serve  our  coun- 
trj'  in  a  manner  reflecting  credit  on  the 
great  Christian  heritage.  We  .sliall  sorely 
miss  Art's  hand  in  this  and  and  in  all 
the  other  ways  he  served  the  people  of 
t.ie  United  State.s. 

May  .^RT's  family  and  loved  ones  find 
Solace  in  the  distinguished  service  he 
rvjndercd  to  his  Nation,  and  derive  com- 
fort from  his  many  achievements  on  be- 
half of  good  government. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WhittenI. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  the  wonderful  tributes  paid 
to  tiie  life  and  work  of  our  late  friend. 
Arthur  Younger,  I  realize  there  Is  very 
little  I  could  add  or  very  few  words  I 
nuglit  say  that  have  not  been  said  before. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  coming  from  a 
different  section  I  reflect  what  I  think  Is 
the  .sentiment  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House;  namely,  that  all  sections  ap- 
preciated Arthur  Younger  as  a  real 
American,  and  a  flne  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  man  who  kept  his  head 
at  a  time  when  many  might  not  be  keep- 
ing theirs.  Never  have  I  seen  him,  in  the 
many  years  I  knew  him — and  I  knew  him 
well^when  he  was  not  a  true  friend  to 
his  beliefs,  to  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  Never  have  I  seen  him  discour- 
teous in  debate  nor  have  I  ever  seen  him 
espouse  an  unworthy  cause.  Never  have  I 
seen  him  on  the  floor  that  he  did  not 
know  his  subject.  In  addition  to  the  won- 
derful contributions  he  made  here  In  the 
Congress  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  the  privilege,  as 
does  my  wife,  of  knowing  his  fine  wife. 
Norma.  We  extend  to  her  and  others  of 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy,  and  to 
the  country  we  say  that  we  have  truly 
lost  a  friend,  a  worthy  Representative  of 
a  fine  State  of  a  type  of  which  we  have 
far  too  few,  has  passed  on.  The  benefits 
of  his  work  and  the  example  of  his  life 
will  live  on. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  had  been  privileged  to  serve  In 
the  Con.gress  with  Art  Younger  only 
since  January  of  1965.  It  Is  a  privilege 
I  found  purely  enjoyable  and  extremely 
reassuring.  I  had  heard  fine  things  of 
Art  Younger  from  my  predecessor  before 
I  ever  came  here.  When  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  I  was  not  disappointed. 

Art  was  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  a 
younger  Member  of  Congress  could  turn 
for  honest  and  straightforward  advice 
whether  It  was  about  legislation  or  po- 
litical decisions  or  personal  considera- 
tions. He  saw  things  clearly  and  assessed 
them  with  succinct  simplicity. 
Service  with  him  was  reassuring  be- 
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cause  it  gave  the  feeling  that  a  maximum 
of  experience  and  sober  judgment  was 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
nth  District  of  California.  That  they 
should  send  a  person  of  Art  Younger's 
integrity  to  represent  them  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  more  a  compli- 
ment to  his  constituents  than  it  was  to 
him. 

The  ready  smile  and  always  cheer- 
ful personality  made  it  easier  to  seek 
his  advice.  He  enjoyed  life  because  he 
enjoyed  people.  This  may  explain  why 
his  74  years  left  him  the  countenance 
and  bearing  of  a  much  younger  man. 

The  myelogenous  leukemia  which  took 
Art  Younger  from  us  prematurely  and 
suddenly  is  a  form  of  the  disease  which 
can  sometimes  be  controlled  by  medical 
science.  In  Its  acute  form  its  ravages 
are  tragically  swift,  as  they  were  in  Art's 
case. 

Much  is  still  not  understood  about 
this  form  of  a  dread  disease  to  which  I 
have  recently  lost  a  close  personal  friend 
in  my  home  community  as  well  as  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California. 
The  acute  childhood  form  of  the  disease, 
acute  leukemia,  has  also  struck  in  my 
family  as  it  has  in  the  families  of  oth- 
er Members  of  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  will  continue 
its  present  Interest  in  tracking  down  the 
cause  and  cure  of  such  diseases.  To  do 
so  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  the  kind  of  sensible,  con- 
servative program  for  progress  which  Art 
Younger  felt  was  a  desirable  function 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heart  filled  with  sadness  that  I  join  with 
others  to  pay  a  sincere  tribute  to  our 
beloved  colleague  and  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Arthur  Younger,  of  California. 

I  admired  Art  Younger  immensely 
and  valued  his  friendship  highly.  When 
I  first  came  to  Congress  Art  and  Norma 
Younger  were  among  the  first  of 
new  friends  I  made,  because  we  had 
mutual  acquaintances  in  the  State  of 
Washington  where  they  had  once  lived. 

And,  I  was  only  one  of  a  host  of  friends 
because  Art  had  a  special  attribute  of 
good  humor  and  a  warm,  kindly  de- 
meanor that  made  him  an  unusually 
likeable  man.  He  was  a  conscientious, 
faithful  representative  of  his  people  in 
California  and  a  man  who  had  a  cour- 
ageous dedication  to  the  principles  he 
believed  In  and  fought  for.  But,  his 
friendly  personality  always  assured  that 
even  those  who  may  have  disagreed  with 
some  of  his  convictions  always  respected 
him  deeply  and  liked  him  very  much  as 
a  person. 

The  State  of  California  and  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district  will  miss  his 
fine  representation,  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  miss  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
his  understanding,  his  wisdom,  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  to  Christian  principles. 

To  Norma,  his  wonderful  wife,  and 
all  those  of  his  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sjrmpathy. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pettis]. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 


our  friend  and  colleague,  Representative 
Arthur  Yotjnger,  directs  to  our  minds' 
focus  qualities  of  character  and  spirit 
rarely  combined  in  so  congenial  a  man- 
ner. A  man  of  competence  with  an  un- 
failing sense  of  duty,  he  was  also  a  man 
of  uncommon  sensitivity  in  perceiving 
the  feelings  and  needs  of  his  fellow  men. 

A  freshman  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, needs  a  friend  and  counselor.  Arthur 
Younger  was  an  "older  brother"  to  me 
and  was,  in  spite  of  heavy  burdens  of 
office  and  increasing  physical  weakness, 
always  available  with  the  kind  of  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  that  left  me  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man. 

His  wife.  Norma,  has  been  "big  sister" 
to  my  wife,  Shirley,  here  in  Washington. 
Impressions  of  our  deceased  colleague  as 
seen  through  his  companion,  Norma, 
support  and  timplify  what  I  have  already 
suggested — that  Arthur  Younger  was  an 
able  and  outstanding  statesman  and  a 
kind  and  considerate  Christian  friend 
who  found  deep  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion In  living  the  goodness  and  kindness 
of  God. 

His  death,  Mr.  Speaker,  leaves  us  and 
his  constituents  with  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss,  but  with  spiritual  goals 
and  Insights  that  should  make  us  better 
public  servants  and  truer  men  and 
women. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  sin- 
cerest  condolences  to  his  companion  and 
dear  ones. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are,  today,  pausing  to 
do  a  deserved  honor  to  one  of  our  former 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Younger  of  California.  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this  for  this 
man  with  the  example  of  his  life,  for  his 
contributions  to  his  community  and 
State  before  he  became  a  Member  of 
Congress,  were  unique  and  Impressive. 
Others  have  or  will  speak  of  them,  but 
there  Is  also  another  area  of  his  public 
service  that  should  be  noted.  That  is  the 
independent  sector  of  our  society.  Like 
many  in  public  life,  he  was  a  "joiner," 
but  he  was  different  because  when  he 
joined  an  organization,  he  joined  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  objective  of 
the  organization  he  became  a  part  of.  In 
this  area  he  did  so  much  to  build  a  mon- 
ument of  himself  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  fellow  members  of  the  or- 
ganizations in  which  he  was  active. 

After  he  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  had  to  forego  activity  in  some 
of  these  organizations,  but  when  he  came 
here  he  found  other  organizations  and 
became  active  as  was  his  custom  at  home. 
Others  have  spoken  of  this  eloquently 
and  brilliantly.  I  might  add,  at  this  point, 
however,  that  his  involvement  In  extra- 
curricular activities  demonstrated  his 
faith  in  the  American  ideal  of  helping 
others  to  help  themselves  and  thereby 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  moral 
base  on  which  we  build  a  better  country. 

I  must  add  my  commendation,  too, 
along  vith  my  colleagues,  to  his  tre- 
mendouo  capacity  to  work  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  With  the 
thorough    imderstanding    of    American 


basic  freedoms  and  philosophies  and  his 
faith  In  the  opportunities  it  gave,  he 
sought  to  legislate  and  Influence  legis- 
lation so  that  Government  could  become 
more  effective  for  the  people  It  served 
without  wasting  their  energy,  time,  and 
money. 

I  can  testify,  in  addition,  to  the  fact 
that  his  personality  prevailed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  My  colleagues  agree 
that  with  him  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion about  the  supremacy  of  integrity, 
industry,  and  fairplay. 

No  one  could  or  would  ever  deny  that 
he  was  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare, 
that  his  personal  interests  were  always 
secondary. 

Searching  always  for  new  ways  to  de- 
clare his  love  for  the  Nation  he  served 
seemed  paramount  and  he  was  always 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew  him  so 
well.  Others  have  testi.led  to  his  skills 
as  a  legislator.  His  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia can  testify  on  his  service  to  his 
constituents.  All  can  agree  that  his  rec- 
ord was  a  distinguished  one  and  his  serv- 
ice a  proud  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
Congress. 

In  the  words  of  a  poet,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  in  tribute  to  another  great  Ameri- 
can, Abraham  Lincoln: 

Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world — 
a  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend 
my  sympathy  and  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Schwengel  to  his  family,  especially  his 
wife  Norma;  to  all  of  his  other  friends 
and  to  his  staff,  all  of  whom  will  miss 
him,  but  whose  lives  are  richer  because 
of  their  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
and  to  know  of  the  fine  service — first- 
hand— and  contributions  he  made  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest and  understanding  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  served  through 
the  years  with  Art  Younger  have  com- 
mented on  his  substantive  contributions 
to  the  legislative  process  in  the  Congress. 
The  complete  bipartisanship  and  broad 
geographical  representation  involved  in 
this  tribute  are  most  impressive. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  many  of 
my  freshman  colleagues  when  I  express 
the  strong  feeling  that  even  those  of  us 
who  measure  our  time  of  real  friend- 
ship with  Art  Younger  In  months  in- 
stead of  years  also  feel  a  real  sense  of  loss 
at  his  passing  away. 

His  kindness,  his  sincerity,  his  warmth, 
his  consideration  for  others,  his  obvious 
sense  of  responsibility,  his  courage,  his 
smile — all  were  clear  evidences  of  the  rare 
quality  of  this  fine  person,  and  of  the 
depth  of  the  Christian  faith  which  he 
not  only  professed,  but  trxily  practiced  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  ability. 

The  world  never  has  in  It  at  one  time 
enough  people  of  the  rare  character  of 
this  man.  Art  Younger,  that  we  can  ac- 
cept his  leaving  us  without  a  deep  sense 
of  regret — not  really  for  him,  but  for  our- 
selves.   Our    particular    sympathy   goes 
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forth  to  his  family.  May  the  comfort  and 
blessing  of  the  Lord  be  with  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi£sourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  believe  anything  can  be  added 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  I 
I  would  feel  amiss  if  I  did  not  express  my 
appreciation  of.  and  hi«h  e.steem  for  our 
former  colleague.  Arthur  Younger.  The 
association  that  I  had  with  him  over  the 
years  Impressed  me  not  only  with  hi.s 
dedication  and  his  sincerity,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  I  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to 
any  man.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Jones  joins 
me  in  extending  our  sympathies  to  his 
widow,  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family,  who  can  be  assured  that  their 
loss  Is  shared  by  Arts  many  friends 
whose  lives  have  been  enriciied  by  their 
association  with  him. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues here  today  have  paid  :reat  and 
high  tribute  in  their  eulogies  to  Art 
YotTNCEK.  and  little  more  can  be  said  here 
that  can  enhance  his  honesty,  his  In- 
tegrity, his  high  courasje,  his  high  prin- 
ciples and  his  devotion  to  his  profes,sion 
as  a  Congressman,  and  his  sterling,  un- 
surpassed  qualities   avS   an    American 

As  for  me.  Mr  Sjaeaker.  I  will  remem- 
ber him  best  and  always  as  a  friend,  and 
wise  counselor.  I  have  never  known  a 
person  I  liked  better  or  a  person  for 
whom  I  had  more  respect 

I  remember  well  when  I  learned  of  his 
passing  that  my  first  remarks  to  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Oumey.  who  also  knew  him  and  his 
wife.  Norma,  very  well,  were  these:  "Oh. 
how  greatly  we  will  all  miss  him." 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  be  the  same  without  Art  Younger 
This  House  and  those  who  knew  him  have 
Indeed  suffered  a  great  and  irreplaceable 
loss,  and  so  has  this  Nation 

My  deepest  sympathy  and  that  of  Mrs 
Gumey  go  to  Norma  Younger,  and  all 
of  Aet's  family. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Con.;ressman  J 
Arthur  Yockcer.  leaves  many  of  us  here 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss.  For 
more  than  4  years  I  had  the  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  this  man  whose  judg- 
ment and  Integrity  I  came  to  respect 
very  deeply.  In  age  and  appearance  he 
was  very  much  like  my  own  father,  and 
as  a  result  I  wao  drawn  closely  to  him. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  Art 
YouNGEE  was  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcoaunlttee  on  Communications  and 
Power.  His  interest  and  personal  kind- 
nesses to  me  during  my  early  years  here 
are  among  my  strongest  recollections  of 
this  l\ne  man  who  has  been  an  example 


of  a  dedicated  public  servant  to  us  all. 
His  generosity  in  sharing  with  me  and 
others  his  wealth  of  knowledge  is  only 
one  demonstration  of  this  kindly  man's 
outlook  and  capacity  for  assistance  for 
others. 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  was  Congress- 
man YotJNCER  a  dedicated  legislator,  but 
he  was  a  valued  friend  as  well.  My 
deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife  and 
family  during  this  sorrow-filled  time. 
Legislator,  friend,  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  Younger  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives The  world  is  a  poorer  place  for  his 
pa.s.sinj 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers  i. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wa.s  deeply  saddened  when  I  heard  of 
tiie  death  of  a  close  friend  and  col- 
leat;ue.  Art  Younger. 

Even  before  I  came  to  Wa.-.hington  I 
liad  heard  what  a  fine  man  Art  Younger 
was  from  my  father,  who  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress  When  I  succeeded 
my  father  in  the  Congress,  I  found  that 
my  father  s  praise  of  Art  Younger  was 
indeed  merited 

I  have  had  the  plea.sure  of  working 
with  Art  Younger  on  tiie  Hou.se  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  found  that  experience  b.^th  reward- 
ing and  instructive. 

As  a  skilled  legislator.  Art  Younger 
provided  vital  guidance  In  matters  con- 
cerning urban  affairs  and  particularly 
health  legLslation.  His  efforts  on  the 
health  profession  bill  last  year  will  allow 
many  young  men  and  women  to  earn  a 
medical  education  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  deriied  them. 

His  dedication  to  his  work  was  well 
known  You  could  count  on  Art  Younger 
to  carry  his  share  of  the  work  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California  never  compro- 
mised with  his  responsibility  as  a  Member 
of  Congress 

My  wife.  Becky,  and  I  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife.  Norma.  In  this 
sad  hour. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Reinecke  1 . 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  In  mourning 
the  pa.sslng  of  a  great  leader,  a  valuable 
public  -servant,  and  a  close  friend,  Ar- 
thur  YotTNCER. 

ARTHtJR  Younger  has  served  our  home 
State  of  California  untiringly  while  rep- 
resenting the  citizens  of  San  Mateo 
County  for  the  past  14  years  He  moved 
to  California  after  being  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  the  State  of  Washington.  He 
established  himself  in  a  distinguished 
banking  career.  After  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia, Art  Youmcer  so  contributed  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
gamed  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  that 
he  was  elected  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1952. 

For  14  years  he  represented  his  con- 
stituents with  ability,  integrity,  and  dis- 
tinction His  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  looked  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance  He  was  considered  by  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sound 
and  honest  judgments. 


Arthur  Younger,  dedicated  to  serving 
the  American  people,  was  also  a  dedi- 
cated man  of  faith,  living  from  day  to 
day  the  convictions  and  commitments  of 
his  Christian  faith.  Those  who  met  with 
him  in  the  House  prayer  breakfast  group 
became  especially  aware  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  his  character  and  his  deep  spiri- 
tual concern  for  the  problems  facing  the 
American  neople  today. 

Becau.se  of  his  failing  health,  Art 
Younger  was  planning  to  retire  from 
public  office  at  the  end  of  this  term  of 
office.  He  gave  the  last  full  measure  in 
the  service  of  his  coiuitry. 

Arthur  Younger  will  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration  and  an  example  to  all  of 
us.  He  will  be  missed  and  long  remem- 
bered with  admiration  by  his  many 
friends.  I  join  today  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
extending  sincere  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  wife.  Norma,  and  the 
Younger  family  who  shall  miss  him 
most  of  all. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr. 
Hunt  I . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January.  I  sat  in  a  seat  not  too  far 
from  where  I  am  now  standing,  along- 
side of  a  gentleman  who  casually  asked 
me  my  name  and  then  extended  to  me 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  That  man 
was  our  departed  colleague,  Mr. 
Younger.  He  took  me  to  my  first  lunch 
in  the  congressional  dining  room  and 
later  we  came  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  sat  in  adjoining  seats. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  wis- 
dom he  gave  me  that  day.  He  said,  "Mr. 
Hitnt.  you  will  have  many  moments  in 
this  House  when  you  will  be  perplexed 
and  you  will  wish  to  know,  and  wish  to 
have  guidance  on  how  you  should  vote. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  emblazoned  over 
the  Speaker's  rostrum  there  are  In- 
scribed the  truest  words  ever  spoken,  'In 
God  We  Trust'  and  when  the  moment 
ari.ses,  place  your  trust  in  your  God. 
as  I  have  all  these  years. " 

I  shall  never  forget  those  words. 

Later.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  congressional  prayer  breakfast  with 
Mr.  Younger.  I  respected  him  for  what 
he  really  was — a  Christian  gentleman — 
and  I  think  as  we  go  down  in  history 
and  remember  Mr.  Younger  we  shall  al- 
ways know  him  and  respect  him  for 
that — truly  the  epitome  of  Christian- 
ity— truly  a  believer  In  good  govern- 
ment— and  truly  a  fine  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  the  finest  character  and  of  the 
utmost  of  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day In  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife.  Norma,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McPallI. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  sincerest  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Younger  and  the  family  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague.  Arthur  Younger. 
Art  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  men 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing. We  agreed  on  those  fundamental 
Ideas  on  which  all  Americans  agree.  Be- 
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cause  we  were  of  different  parties,  we  dis- 
agreed on  what  are  really  the  minor 
things  on  which  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans differ. 

Art  Younger  was  a  great  Representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  California.  All  of 
us  are  proud  of  his  contribution  to  his 
district,  our  State,  and  our  Nation.  We 
shall  miss  him,  not  only  as  a  fellow 
worker,  but  as  a  friend  who,  with  his 
smile,  wit  and  friendly  manner,  he  made 
our  every  day  brighter. 

My  family  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
sj-mpathy  to  his  family.  His  family  has 
lost  him.  but  they  retain  memories  of 
a  wise  and  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 
I  share  the  deep  sorrow  of  my  colleagues 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  their 
meaningful  tributes  to  J.  Arthur 
Younger. 

Those  who  have  preceded  me  have, 
more  eloquently  than  I  am  able,  already 
mentioned  his  effective  capabilities  as  a 
legislator,  his  great  loyalty  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  his  true  warmness  as  a 
friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  6  years 
ago.  Art  Younger  had  a  group  which 
would  meet  on  Wednesday  mornings  for 
breakfast.  He  invited  me  to  join  that 
group.  About  the  same  time  I  also  par- 
ticipated In  the  House  prayer  breakfast 
group,  which  he  attended  regularly 
when  he  was  in  the  city.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  breakfasts,  which  I  attended 
almost  every  week  while  the  Congress 
was  in  session,  I  came  to  know  him  as 
well  as  anyone  in  this  body.  We  came  to 
be  warm,  close,  personal  friends.  We 
even  had  a  little  sign  language  which  In- 
dicated when  we  greeted  each  other  that 
we  understood  each  other.  I  will  miss 
him  on  these  two  occasions  each  week  as 
well  as  here  on  the  House  floor,  but  my 
memories  of  our  associations  will  enrich 
my  own  life  as  the  days  go  by. 

Mrs.  Reifel  and  I  were  equally  fond  of 
his  dear  wife.  Norma.  We  extend  to  her 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that 
Art's  stature  as  a  man  and  a  friend  to 
the  many  who  knew  him  in  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  will  sustain  her  in  the 
days  ahead,  and  from  it  will  reap  con- 
solation that  will  continue  to  give  her 
the  strength  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  come  upon  her.  To  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  famUy  we  extend  our  sincere 
condolences. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  expressing  deep  regret 
at  the  loss  of  our  friend,  the  Honorable 
J.  Arthur  Younger.  No  Member  of  the 
House  was  more  dedicated  to  those  he 
represented  and  to  the  best  Interests  of 
this  entire  Nation.  His  death  Is  a  real 
loss  to  the  district  he  represented  so  well, 
to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  win  always  treasure  the  opportunity 
to  have  known  him  and  to  have  had  his 
friendship. 

To  Mrs.  Younger  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  Mrs.  Gross  and  I  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  regret  to  rise  in  order  to 
associate  myself  in  memorial  tribute  to 
the  late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger. 
To  me  he  possessed  many  outstanding 
virtues.  The  ones  I  shall  try  to  remember 
most  were  his  overt  pleasantness,  his 
innate  tolerance,  his  inherent  and  native 
sweetness,  and  yet  his  firm  conviction 
as  a  representative  Republican.  Like 
many  others  who  have  spoken  before, 
and  with  whom  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself,  I  knew  him  closer  in  the 
prayer  group  than  elsewhere. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  recall  his 
leadership  in  that  group's  trips  to  An- 
napolis so  that  we  might  meet  with  our 
respective  cadets  and  attend  their  chapel 
services,  annually  on  a  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  I  met  and  visited  with 
Art  and  Mrs.  Younger  during  his  last 
days  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  He  had 
the  wisdom  and  the  depth  of  personality 
to  make  me  walk  away  from  there  feeling 
tall  in  his  conviction,  perception,  and 
knowledge  of  what  was  ahead  of  him. 

We  certainly  extend  our  love,  apprecia- 
tion, and  regret  to  his  family  in  this  time 
of  separation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dlflQcult,  If  not  im- 
possible, to  place  Into  words  the  deep, 
personal  feeling  that  one  holds  Inside 
for  a  departed  friend.  In  recent  years, 
many  of  us  have  taken  part  in  eulogies 
for  former  colleagues.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  both  saddened  and  yet 
privileged  to  add  my  words  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Only  2  weeks  before  his  passing,  I 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  golf  outing  with 
Art  and  two  of  our  colleagues.  I  shall 
always  remember  and  treasure  those  re- 
laxing moments  which  I  have  thought 
of  many  times  In  recent  days.  Still  fresh 
in  my  mind  was  Art's  comment,  "I  just 
hate  the  thought  of  ever  giving  up  this 
game."  That  day  he  also  revealed  that 
he  was  using  his  special  putter — a  gold 
one  which  was  a  gift  from  his  wife. 

I  have  thought,  too,  of  his  golf  game. 
He  was  an  accomplished  golfer.  Not  a 
really  long  driver,  but  he  put  his  shots 
straight  and  true  down  the  fairway.  You 
did  not  see  Art's  ball  In  the  rough  very 
often. 

In  a  way,  this  typWed  his  service  In 
this  great  body — true  and  accurate. 

From  our  service  together  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  was  quick  to  learn  his  ob- 
vious wisdom,  his  soimd  and  solid  ap- 
proach to  many  complicated  legislative 
matters.  I  learned  from  him. 

This  House,  California's  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  and  our  Nation  have  lost 
not  only  a  fine  public  servant,  but  a  truly 
great  individual.  Our  country  Is  a  bit 
better  because  Art  Younger  passed  this 
way. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Wiggins]. 
Mr.  "WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing tribute  to  our  dear  friend,  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  and  in  conveying  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife. 

Others  have  said,  quite  properly,  that 
this  Congress  has  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  But  I  feel  that  loss,  perhaps,  more 
personally  than  others. 

Our  colleague  was  a  warm  and  affec- 
tionate friend  to  us  all.  To  me,  however, 
he  was,  and  will  always  be,  "Uncle  Art." 
I  could  feel  no  greater  sense  of  personal 
loss  had  he  been  a  member  of  my  im- 
mediate family. 

I  know  of  his  dedication  to  this  coun- 
try and  of  his  quiet  but  effective  pursuit 
of  liberty  for  all  of  the  people  in  it.  His 
only  enemy  was  unreasoning  bureauc- 
racy. So  often,  he  spoke  out  in  this 
Chamber  against  "big  government"  and 
for  the  simple  virtue  of  "commonsense" 
in  meeting  the  issues  before  us. 

But  that  voice  is  now  still.  We  are  all 
the  losers.  In  a  large  sense,  however,  we 
all  are  better  men  and  women  for  having 
known  and  been  associated  with  our  late, 
beloved  colleague,  J.  Arthur  Younger,  of 
California. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said 
here  In  tribute  to  our  good  friend  Art 
Younger.  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been 

S£Ud. 

As  has  been  described,  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  a  genuine  states- 
man, a  fearless  fighter  for  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed,  one  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  to  this  I  would  add 
that  he  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
man. 

He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  of 
us  all.  His  passing  was  a  loss  to  us  all,  as 
well  as  a  personal  loss  to  me.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
think  of  no  Member  in  this  House  who 
had  more  friends  and  was  more  tmiver- 
sally  liked  and  respected  nor  whose  death 
will  be  more  widely  felt. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague,  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Nation  lost  a  truly 
great  American. 

The  dedication  of  Art  Younger  was 
surpassed  by  no  other  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  he  had  the  respect  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  notwithstanding 
political  affiliations. 

I  was  personally  enriched  by  having 
the  opportunity  to  associate  with  Art 
Younger  and  serve  with  him  for  the 
better  part  of  9  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Sitting  beside  him  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  having  his  counsel  and 
guidance  and  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
wisdom  and  experience. 

Art  Younger  was  a  man  of  coiu-age 
and  conviction.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
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take  a  Ann  position  when  he  knew  he 
was  right,  yet  he  maintained  an  open 
mind  In  weighing  all  legislative  matters 

The  Congress  will  sorely  miss  this 
great  departed  coUeaKue  who  served  his 
country  so  well. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr   LairdI 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
In  paying  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
league, AnTHini  Younger  Art  Younger 
was  a  great  American  and  a  true  friend 
of  all  of  iis  here  In  the  Congress,  but  he 
was  more  than  that:  He  was  a  friend  of 
every  citizen  of  America  He  proved  this 
time  and  time  again  through  his  out- 
standing work  In  the  field  of  health  leg- 
islation during  the  ei«ht  U'rms  that  he 
served  in  the  House  of  Rtpresentatives 

Not  only  was  he  a  strong  supporter  of 
better  health  for  all  Americans  but  his 
work  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 
medical  schools,  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  Ions?  be  felt  in  our 
Nation.  He  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Act.  which  passed  the  89th  Con- 
g  ress. 

He  was  the  cospon.sor  of  other  very 
important  pieces  of  legislation  which  will 
have  a  long  and  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  health  of  every  citi/en  in  America 
for  years  to  come. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  closely 
the  development  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  know  of  Art  Youncers 
long  interest  in  these  National  Institutes 
of  Health — the  work  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Heart 
Institute.  The  results  of  the  research  ef- 
fort carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  will  be  felt  by  many  of  us  for 
years  to  come. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Arthur  Younger  about  the  development 
and  planning  of  future  health  services 
throughout  the  Nation,  shortly  after  he 
was  taken  ill.  He  was  a  man  who  had  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  this  country 
faces  In  this  area. 

He  knew  firsthand  the  many  conflicts 
that  we  presently  have  within  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  field  of  health. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to 
Arthur  Younger  than  that  tliis  Con- 
press  do  some  good  hard  work  in  coordi- 
nating these  many  governmental  health 
efforts. 

The  many  health  activities  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  OEO  were  areas  he 
was  looking  in  this  ses.sion.  This  Congress 
would  pey  a  great  tribute  to  Art  Younger 
by  pursuing  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
he  was  cairylng  out  in  this  field  of  dupli- 
cating health  activities  in  this  session  of 
Congress, 

We  have  lost  a  great  American,  but 
more  Importantly  we  have  lost  a  true 
friend  in  Art  Younger,  a  thoughtful, 
kind,  and  gentle  man.  who  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  as  we  express  to- 
day our  sincere  feelings  and  regrets  to  his 
lovely  wife  Norma  and  to  all  those  people 
of  his  congressional  district  who  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  know  this  man.  Arthur 

YOUNGXI. 


Mr      MATHIAS     of     Cahfornia      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr    MathiasI 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 
iiii,  the  death  of  my  good  friend,  a  truly 
great  man,  Arthur  Younger 

As  a  new  Member,  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Arthur 
Younger  to  the  e.xtent  my  colleagues 
did,  but  in  the  6  months  I  have  been 
here.  I  have  come  to  know  the  great  abil- 
ity, integrity,  and  character  of  this  fine 
man  The  people  of  his  di.stnct.  in  north- 
ern Cahfoinia.  respected  him  as  a  states- 
man who  in  his  years  of  .service  and 
leadership  had  been  a  spoke.sman  for 
.sound,  responsible  government. 

Oil  a  ft'w  occasions.  I  sought  the  coun- 
.sel  and  a.ssistance  of  Congressman 
VoUNOER  He  always  offered  a  willing 
hand,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  been 
a.-.sociated  with  hun 

A  recent  newspaper  account  of  Mr. 
Younger  s  pa.ssing  stated.  "On  Capitol 
Hill,  Mr  YoLNOER  was  a  friendly  and 
well-liked  Congressman  "  This  expres- 
sion of  .sentiment,  simple  as  it  may  be, 
describes  a  man  who  meant  a  great  deal 
to  many  What  a  fine  way  for  us  to 
remember  h;m 

Little  I  could  .say  would  add  anything 
to  the  record  of  J  Arthur  Younger. 
I.  p^Tsonally,  will  trca.-ure  the  memory 
of  his  friendship 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield^ 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  S[)eaker.  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr  Lipscomb  1  and  all  the  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House  in  this 
tribute  to  Arthur  Younger 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  vei-y  able  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  LairdI.  No  one 
in  this  House  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  the  matter  of  public  health 
than  does  he.  When  he  points  to  Arthur 
Younger  as  one  of  the  leaders  In  this 
field,  he  certainly  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  as  Arthur  Younger.  FYom  that  time 
we  have  been  friends  and  our  association 
pleasant  and  rewarding 

He  represented  hus  district  and  the  San 
FrancLsco  area  very  ably  As  a  member  of 
the  Sut)committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  recall 
the  times  Arthur  Younger  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  in  the  interest  of 
projects  which  would  build  San  Fran- 
cisco, would  build  California,  and  build 
the  Nation  itself.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
dedicated  public  official. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  all 
Members  in  this  fine  tribute  to  him.  and 
to  express  my  s.vmpathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  in  her  great  loss. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ^ 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
deep  regret  of  my  colleagues  in  the  death 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Arthur 
Younger.    He   was   one   of   those   solid. 


sound  and  able  Americans  who  Is  so 
essential  to  the  proper  growth  and 
progress  of  our  country.  He  was  the  type 
who  help  to  keep  the  Congress  or  any 
other  body  on  a  sensible  footing. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  likable  and 
one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House,  Arthur 
Youncers  contributions  were  many.  His 
thinking  was  basic  and  fundamentally 
American.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Congre.ss,  and  it  Is  a  better  organiza- 
tion because  he  served  here.  I  was  proud 
and  privileged  to  be  able  to  share  his 
friendship. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ment  from  Alabama. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  loved  Arthur  Younger 
know  too  that  he  personified  those 
qualities  of  character  which  have  made 
thi.s  country  a  great  Republic.  We  shall 
mi.ss  him  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  have 
known  him.  We  will  do  well  to  follow  his 
most  worthy  example. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ■' 

Mr  UPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ment  from  Kansas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  In  the  tribute  being  paid 
to  our  late  good  friend.  Arthur  Younger. 

He  was  a  great  American,  a  great  Call- 
fomian,  a  great  legislator  and,  very 
proudly,  a  great  Republican. 

Above  all,  for  some  of  the  newer  Mem- 
bers, we  knew  him  best  as  a  man  with  a 
warm  and  friendly  smile,  with  a  keen 
wit  and  with  time  to  give  counsel  and 
advice  to  newer  Members  of  Congress. 

I  join  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Kan-sas  delegation  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  and  paying  tribute  to  our 
friend   at   this   time. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  J.  Arthur  Younger.  The  loss 
we  sustain  in  the  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  Is  greatly  emphasized 
by  the  respect  and  admiration  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
him  since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1961  He  was  a  good  legislator  with  many 
friends  and  had  an  excellent,  marvelous 
personality. 

In  life,  he  was  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing leader,  serving  the  people  of 
California  commendably.  In  death,  he 
will  be  remembered  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect of  many  people  as  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  most  competent  statesman. 

We  will  all  miss  him  very  much, 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished American  has  been  taken  from 
our  midst.  He  was  a  man  of  valiant  spirit 
who  fought  for  those  principles  in  which 
he  believed.  He  would  never  compromise 
these  principles,  and  yet,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  recognize  there  were 
other  points  of  views  and  these  he  re- 
spected even  though  he  could  not  em- 
brace them. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man  who 
was  full  of  life  and  left  behind  him  a 
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monument  of  good  deeds  which  any  man 
would  be  proud  to  call  his  own. 

Both  of  us  had  our  offices  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Raybum  Build- 
inr  and  this  afforded  me  the  opportimity 
to  accompany  him  almost  daily  on  the 
way  to  this  Chamber,  It  did  not  take  long 
to  appreciate  the  depth  of  his  thinking 
and  his  heartfelt  consideration  for  his 
fellow  man. 

In  many  respects,  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  The  plight  of  the  American  cities 
and  a  proper  regard  for  their  problems 
were  voiced  by  Arthur  Younger  long  be- 
fore most  of  us  evaluated  their  serious 
Impact  on  society.  A  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  was  his  suggestion  and  in 
the  promotion  of  such  a  Department  he 
gave  a  full  measure  of  his  talents  to 
thoughts  only  now  developing,  and  tak- 
ing form  in  the  minds  of  others. 

We  have  lost  an  exceptional  legislator. 
I,  and  scores  of  others  on  this  floor,  have 
lost  a  dear  friend. 

With  these  thoughts  goes  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  He  was  as  proud  of 
them  as  they  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  J.  ARXHtm  Younger,  and 
Mrs.  Ullman  and  I  want  to  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Yoimger  in 
this  very  trjing  hour. 

Arthur  Younger  was  a  man  dedicated 
to  public  service,  and  his  long  years  of 
service  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  were  marked  with 
distinction.  He  was  a  warm,  friendly,  and 
sympathetic  human  being,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  him  as  a  colleague. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Representative  from  California,  Art 
Younger.  Those  of  us  from  his  home 
State  know  what  a  great  loss  the  people 
he  served  so  long  and  so  well  will  suffer. 
He  had  the  support  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  who.  recognizing  his 
honesty,  his  talent,  and  his  determina- 
tion, chose  him  to  represent  them  In  Con- 
gress eight  times.  He  worked  actively  in 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  displaying  a  particular  inter- 
est in  communications.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  com- 
mimication  satellite  program,  an  effort 
which  enables  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
better  understand  each  other. 

The  people  of  San  Mateo  County  have 
lost  a  distinguished  representative,  a 
man  who  earned  the  respect  and  trust 
of  those  he  represented.  As  we,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
mourn  his  passing,  we  should  take  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  the  characteristics  that 
made  Art  Younger  a  valued  servant  of 
his  constituency,  a  forthright  colleague 
and  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  eight  Congresses  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  Arthur  Younger,  who  was 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  to  which  I 
also  had  been  elected  after  my  defeat  2 
years  earlier.  In  those  earlier  years  we 
met  frequently  and  his  friendship  I 
priced. 
There  was  a  great  warmth  about  Ar- 


thur YotTNGKR,  and  a  genuineness  in  his 
liking  of  people  that  was  marked.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  was  his  friend.  I  was  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  his  passing.  To  the 
members  of  his  family  I  extend  my 
sympathy. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  many  respects  the  public  ca- 
reer of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Arthur 
Younger,  represented  the  best  in  what 
we  call  good  Americanism.  He  was  not 
extreme  in  his  personal  life  nor  in  public 
service,  in  any  respect.  He  simply  did  his 
job,  ably,  patriotically  and  continuously, 
as  a  good  citizen. 

Although  mild  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, he  could,  when  principle  was  in- 
volved, display  a  hard  core  of  determina- 
tion. This  served  him  well  not  only  in  his 
distinguished  military  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  but  in  his  almost  16 
years  of  service  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  11th  District  of  California. 

His  life  spanned  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. It  was  a  good  life,  and  we  share 
today  In  his  memory  pride  in  that  life, 
which  was  so  typical  of  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ican who  dedicates  it  to  service  for  his 
country. 

In  the  face  of  much  trouble  and  de- 
spair about  our  Nation  today,  Arthur 
Younger  never  lost  faith.  Nor  will  we, 
so  long  as  we  are  free  to  revere  and 
honor  the  life  of  great  public  servants 
and  fine  Americans  such  as  our  departed 
colleague,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
so  many  of  us.  Art  Younger. 

MiVriiANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  another 
of  our  colleagues  lies  at  rest  from  his 
labors,  I  join  with  others  in  paying  a  final 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

While  this  moment  is  filled  with  both 
sadness  and  remorse,  there  are  also  re- 
wards for  which  each  of  us  as  Members 
of  this  House  and  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  can  be  lastingly  grateful.  The  1 1th 
Congressional  District,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Nation  are  richer  indeed 
in  the  strength  of  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  an  envied  governmental  struc- 
ture, that  Arthur  Younger  championed 
at  all  times  without  fear  or  hesitation. 
His  effective  efforts  that  have  accrued 
benefits  to  each  of  us  today  will  also  serve 
as  a  monument  to  him  In  benefits  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

like  others  who  were  present  to  greet 
me  as  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
Arthur  Younger  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  helped  to  bolster  the 
needed  confidence  that  could  have  fal- 
tered without  such  a  warm  and  under- 
standing welcome  to  these  Halls. 

Arthur  Younger  was  a  native  of  the 
west  coast  he  loved  and  served,  bom 
during  the  colorful  era  preceding  this 
century.  His  school  years  were  spent 
there,  and  after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  his  early  busi- 
ness career  was  interrupted,  like  many 
others,  by  his  country's  call  to  arms  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  He  served  with  honor 
on  foreign  soil,  and  returned  to  resiune  a 
career  In  finance.  This  experience  culmi- 
nated in  an  assigiunent  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loam  Bank  Board,  and  served  him 
and  this  House  well  as  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  Califor- 


nia constituency  in  the  83d  Congress,  and 
in  each  succeeding  Congress. 

Serving  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  most  of  this 
period,  he  has  devoted  much  time,  en- 
ergy, and  capability  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  important  matters  of  trade  and 
the  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  as  well  as 
among  the  50  States  that  form  our  Union. 
His  position  on  this  important  arm  of  our 
committee  system  charged  him  with  a 
responsibility  that  he  was  always  eager 
and  prepared  to  assume. 

Arthur  Younger  took  his  work  seri- 
ously, performed  with  dignity,  at  the 
same  time  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  role  as 
a  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  Arthur 
Younger  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend, 
and  I  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  the 
only  comfort  that  words  and  phrases  can 
supply — nevertheless,  with  deep  and  sin- 
cere feeling,  and  the  knowiedge  that  the 
life  of  this  man  whom  we  honor  today 
was  one  worthy  of  much  more  than  it  is 
within  our  power  to  proclaim. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Younger  was  a  friend  and  colleague 
whom  I  deeply  admired  and  respected.  It 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  him  and 
engage  in  conversation  because  he  was 
well  versed  in  all  subjects  and  had  an 
easy  and  charming  way  of  discussing 
them. 

He  was  also  an  able  legislator  who  con- 
scientiously devoted  more  than  his  share 
of  time  to  the  study  of  legislation.  The 
welfare  of  his  constituents  was  of  prime 
concern  to  him.  His  efforts  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  well-being. 

But  Art  Yotjnger  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  great  American.  He  believed  in 
his  country  and  its  strength  for  the  good 
of  all  Americans.  His  basic  philosophy 
was  to  keep  his  country  strong  and  great. 
I  personally  will  miss  him  very  much 
and  Mrs.  Betts  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Younger  and  his  family  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  is  deeply  saddened  by  the  news 
that  our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger,  has  been 
taken  from  our  midst. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Art 
Younger  as  a  friend  and  a  capable  legis- 
lator, and  I  always  valued  both  his  fel- 
lowship and  his  coimsel. 

He  was  a  big  man,  mentally,  physically, 
and  spiritually,  all  of  which  came  in  com- 
pany with  a  big  smile  and  a  winning  way. 
He  was  dedicated  to  his  responsibilities 
as  a  legislator,  and  he  refiected  great 
credit  on  both  his  constituents  and  his 
country. 

Because  J.  Arthur  Younger  gave  so 
very  much  of  himself  to  all  of  us,  he  will 
be  greatly  missed.  We  can  console  our- 
selves, however.  In  recognizing  that  we 
once  had  the  benefit  of  his  presence. 

I  join  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Younger  and  family  and  to  close  friends. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sad- 
ness that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague  J. 
Arthur  Younger. 

Representative  Younger,  although  74 
yeairs  of  age,  was  one  of  the  youngest 
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Members  of  Congress  In  both  heart  and 
spirit.  He  was  a  great  humanlUrlan, 
active  in  all  community  work  when  he 
had  an  opportunity.  He  loved  people  and 
this  love  for  his  fellow  man  was  reflected 
in  much  of  the  legislation  he  Introduced. 

My  flrst  acquaintance  with  this  fine 
statesman  was  In  1959  when  I  joined  the 
California  SUte  Society  of  which  he  was 
president.  Throughout  our  association 
in  the  years  that  followed  we  were  very 
good  friends  and  I  held  him  in  high 
admiration. 

Representative  Yoitngers  colleagues. 
his  constituents  whom  he  served  so  well, 
his  family  and  friends,  will  greatly  miss 
this  fine  man. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife. 
Norma,  and  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
sorrow  that  we  learned  of  the  death  of 
our  coUeague,  J.  Arthur  Younger.  It  Is 
always  difBcult  to  realize  that  we  are, 
indeed,  mortal — destined  to  live  on  this 
earth  for  a  limited  time.  Arthur  Younger 
lived  his  three  score  and  10  years  fully — 
he  accomplished  more  In  his  one  life- 
time than  many  men  could  in  two.  His 
service  In  the  First  World  War,  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  American  Legion,  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  Masons,  and  above 
all  his  long  service  to  his  country  as  a 
Congressman,  will  keep  his  name  alive 
forever.  We  grieve  for  his  widow;  we 
grieve  for  his  constituents;  we  grieve  for 
all  of  those  who  were  touched  by  his 
fine  and  inspiring  life. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a  great  sense  of 
loss  that  I  heard  of  the  passing  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  J. 
Arthur  Younger.  The  Nation  has  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servant  who  brought 
credit  and  distinction  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  throughout  his  years  of 
service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power,  he  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  untiring  efforts  and  interest  m  the 
work  of  his  committee.  It  will  also  be 
recalled  that  he  foresaw  that  the  rapidly 
changing  American  scene  would  create 
problems  for  our  cities — and  that  long 
before  the  Congress  thought  seriously  of 
establishing  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  this  American 
'  of  vision  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  His  consistent  reelec- 
tion to  Congress  since  1952.  when  he  was 
flrst  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  Uth  Dis- 
trict of  California  to  represent  them  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  ability  and  diligence 

A  man  of  integrity  and  conviction,  who 
served  his  country  in  war  and  In  peace 
with  devotion  and  faithfulness,  he  was 
totally  committed  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  He  was 
a  loyal  Republican,  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people  of  his  district  and  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  will  be  .sorely  missed, 
but  wlU  be  remembered  with  fondness, 
respect,  and  admiration 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 


the  afterglow  that  becomes  the  memory 
of  Arthur  Younger  emerges  the  image 
of  a  man  accepting  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  of  pubbc  service  during 
the  years  when  most  of  us  look  forward 
to  retirement  and  a  more  relaxed  form 
of  life.  The  image  enlarges  as  we  more 
closely  examine  his  unswerving  devotion 
and  dedication  to  principles  of  high 
ethical  and  moral  standards. 

Arthur  Younger  was  a  man  among 
men,  a  courageous  and  formidable  op- 
ponent in  debate,  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing colleague  in  disagreement,  a 
valuable  ally  when  teamed  together.  His 
spirit  and  influence  distill  among  the 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  ind  the  constit- 
uency in  California  that  he  served  and 
will  continue  to  be  felt  long  after  many 
of  us  have  joined  him  in  that  eternal 
home  prepared  for  the  faithful. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  know 
"Uncle  Arthur,"  as  some  of  us  affec- 
tionately called  him,  until  my  election  to 
Congress  a  few  years  ago;  however,  in 
this  brief  span  of  time  we  enjoyed  what 
I  considered  a  clo.se  and  personal  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  helpful  and  discerning 
counselor  for  a  junior  Congressman  and 
his  intellectual  power  and  capacity  to 
form  reasoned  judgments  was  sincerely 
appreciated.  A  depth  of  spiritual  con- 
viction added  to  his  stature  as  a  states- 
man and  became  a  symbol  of  strength  to 
all  of  us  who,  through  some  mysterious 
quality  of  character  developed  by  our 
friend,  thought  ourselves  to  be  someone 
special  m  his  circle  of  associates. 

His  example  in  personal  living  might 
well  be  emulated  by  each  of  us.  In  my 
opinion  and  judgment  Arthur  Younger 
enjoys  with  Nathaniel  of  old  the  Lord's 
encomium  a  man   'in  whom  is  no  guile." 

Infrequently  during  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  deep  affection  and  love  are  un- 
spoken but  experienced  among  men  who 
share  common  convictions  and  Ideals. 
Such  relationships  were  cultivated  and 
nurtured  by  our  beloved  colleague.  He 
mastered  and  followed  the  •human 
touch"  as  expressed  by  Spencer  Michael 
Free : 
■  TI.S    the   human    touch   In   this  world    that 

COUIltfl, 

Tlie  touch  of  your  hand  and  mine. 
Which  means  far  more  to  the  fainting  heart 

Than  shcU-er  and  bread  and  wine; 
For  .shelter  Is  snne  when  the  night  Is  o'er. 

And  bread  l;vsts  only  a  day. 
But  the  touch  of  the  hand,  the  sound  of  the 

Voice 
Sing  on  In  the  soul  alway. 

Arthur  Younger  leaves  with  us  his 
exemplary  use  of  the  "human  touch." 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  In  this  final  trib- 
ute to  our  departed  colleague.  Congress- 
man J  Arthur  You.scer.  of  California's 
nth  District 

Certainly  each  time  that  the  Speaker 
or  other  Members  of  the  House  addres.sed 
Congre.ssman  Younger  as  "the  gentle- 
man from  California,"  the  description 
went  far  beyond  the  formalities  dictated 
by  House  rules  and  practices.  Congress- 
man Younger  was  a  gentleman  in  man- 
ner and  appearance,  retaining  through- 
out his  years  the  stature  and  appearance 
of  a  yoimg  man,  and  maintaining  always 
the  courage,  outlook,  and  determination 
that  are  characteristic  of  youth. 


Beyond  these  observations,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  appreciate  the  spiritual  mlnded- 
ness  of  the  man.  Art  Younger's  devout 
and  undivided  Christian  faith  and  his 
imqualifled  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  spiritual  power  were  both  heartening 
and  Inspiring  to  those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  In  the 
Congress. 

Congressman  Younger's  steadfast  sup- 
port of  the  Interests  of  his  constituents 
In  one  of  the  outstanding  congressional 
districts  of  the  Nation,  his  devotion  to 
the  Congress  as  an  Institution,  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  other  branches  of 
our  Government,  and  his  underlying 
faith  in  and  allegiance  to  his  coimtry,  are 
among  the  living  epitaphs  which  his 
other  colleagues  and  I  In  the  Congress 
recall  at  this  somber  hour. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Art  Yotjnger  and  of  serving 
with  him.  Now  that  he  has  passed  from 
mortal  life,  it  is  flttlng  and  proper  that 
we  pause  to  honor  him  and  his  work.  I 
Join  with  the  others  who  express  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  and  extend  to  Mrs. 
Yoiuiger  and  members  of  his  family  my 
deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion lost  an  outstanding  public  servant 
when  our  beloved  colleague.  Art 
Younger,  passed  on  to  his  eternal  rest  on 
June  20, 1967. 

He  had  that  rare  quality  of  warmth, 
uiiderstandlng,  and  congeniality  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  know  him.  I  have  always  felt 
it  a  unique  privilege  to  have  associated 
with  Art  as  a  colleague  in  this  great 
body  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  and  feel 
that  my  own  work  and  my  evei-yday  life 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
sagacity,  wisdom,  and  idealism. 

I  shall  long  cherish  Art  Younger's 
memory,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  his  fine 
family  my  warmest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague  for  many 
years,  J.  Arthur  Younger,  is  a  great  lo.ss 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
all  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him. 

Since  his  election  to  the  83d  Congress, 
J.  Arthur  Younger,  served  his  congres- 
sional district  with  dedication  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a  friendly,  likable  man 
who  exhibited  judgment  and  Integrity  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  obligation 
of  his  office  to  the  fullest  Here  was  a  man 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  community  and 
his  country,  an  example  to  all  those  who 
knew  him. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  clo.sely  with  the  Rep- 
resentative from  San  Mateo  and  was  im- 
pre.ssed  with  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 
friendliness,  and  Integrity. 

Congressman  Younger  served  the  11th 
Congre.sslonal  District  and  his  Nation 
well  and  honorably.  He  will  be  greatly 
mi.ssed  by  all  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
to  know  and  serve  with  him  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

To  his  wife.  Norma,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  Mrs.  Roybal  and 
I  extend  our  heartfelt  !?ympathj'. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
were  very  saddened  to  hear  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
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California,  J.  Arthur  Younger.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  vision  and  great  wisdom. 
His  wise  and  prudent  counsel  will  be 
missed  in  this  Chamber. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Younger  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  He  was 
the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  and  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Communications  and 
Power  Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve. 
Art  Younger  was  keenly  Interested  In 
his  work  and  service  in  the  Congress. 
From  my  own  experience  in  the  88th 
Congress  when  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton, I  can  say  that  Art  Younger  was  es- 
pecially mindful  of  his  duty  toward  fresh- 
men Congressmen. 

He  was  like  a  father  to  us — guiding  us 
in  our  flrst  uncertain  steps  in  the  great 
legislative  halls  of  this  Nation.  He  was 
free  with  his  advice  when  we  sought  It. 
He  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  long  years 
of  experience  and  hard  work  when  we 
needed  It.  He  will  be  missed  by  us  all. 

Art  Younger  loved  people  and  he  loved 
his  own  California  and  this  country.  He 
believed  in  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  He  believed  In  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  he  bent  his  efforts  to  adapting 
the  machinery  of  government  to  the 
rapidly  changing  social  scene.  Early  in 
his  career  he  envisioned  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Urbiculture — a  word 
which  he  coined.  The  present  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment can  be  said  to  be  an  outgrowth  of 
Art  Younger's  early  devotion  to  the 
problems  of  urban  living. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  charming 
wife,  Norma,  and  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  death  of  Art  Younger  the  House  lost 
a  highly  esteemed  colleague,  and  I  lost 
a  close  and  personal  friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  this  fine  man  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  group  as  well 
as  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  His  quiet  strength, 
the  steady  course  he  held,  his  wisdom 
and  his  experience  meant  much  to  me, 
a  freshman  Congressman.  I  am  confident 
that  during  his  many  years  of  service  In 
the  House  he  guided  and  Inspired  many 
Members  to  a  more  dedicated  life  of 
public  service. 

The  people  of  his  district  in  California 
were  well  served  through  his  many  years 
in  Congress.  They  will  miss  him  as  the 
Nation  will  miss  him.  but  because  he 
lived  and  served,  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion is  better  for  It.  Probably  no  better 
epitaph  could  be  written  for  Art  Younger 
than  the  words  Imprinted  on  the  State 
Capitol  of  his  beloved  California,  "Give 
me  men  to  match  my  mountains."  Art 
was  truly  a  man  to  match  mountains. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  extending 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  suffered  a  great  loss  with 
the  recent  passing  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Art  In  the  Congress  came  to 
know  him  as  a  warmhearted  and  loyal 


friend,  an  astute  legislator  who  deserv- 
edly earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  a  states- 
man who  devoted  14  years  of  his  life  to 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow  Americans. 
The  laws  wtiich  he  helped  to  enact  dur- 
ing that  period  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  J.  Arthur  Younger  and  his 
love  for  his  coimtry. 

Art  Younger  was  a  true  Christian 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
His  rectitude  of  character  and  the  way 
he  unswervingly  championed  the  causes 
he  believed  to  be  right  are  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  his  colleagues.  He  will  be  missed 
not  only  by  his  constituents  but  by  the 
Members  of  this  legislative  body. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  his  wife  and  his  family  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  passing 
of  our  very  able,  highly  respected  and 
beloved  colleague,  Arthur  Younger  of 
California. 

I  was  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to 
know  Art  Younger  during  his  entire 
career  in  Congress,  for  we  were  both 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  and  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  returned  in 
succeeding  years.  He  was  a  friendly  and 
congenial  man  who  always  had  a  smile 
for  everyone.  Our  wives  have  also  had 
many  occasions  to  be  £issociated  with 
each  other.  Mrs.  Fountain  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding to  Mrs.  Younger  and  other 
loved  ones. 

I  came  to  know  Art  Younger  closely 
in  two  fields  outside  the  legislative  area. 
He  was  a  person  who  felt  a  healthy 
body  was  a  prime  requisite  for  good  pub- 
lic service.  Thus,  for  years,  he  exercised 
regularly,  and  we  occasionally  enjoyed 
competitive  sports  together  with  other 
Members  in  the  House  gymnasium.  It  is 
doubly  tragic  that  the  particular  afflic- 
tion that  attacked  him  was  so  Insidious 
in  its  effect  on  an  active,  healthy  person. 

The  other  side  of  Art  Younger  that 
not  everyone  knew  about  was  his  con- 
cern for  religious  and  moral  precepts. 
He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  House 
prayer  group  which  meets  every  Thurs- 
day morning  and  became  a  devoted  and 
tireless  participant.  In  these  sessions,  his 
honesty  with  himself  and  with  others 
stood  out.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
a  man  of  positive  views  and  rewarding 
to  see  also  his  tolerance  for  all  shades  of 
opiiilon. 

His  constituents  could  well  be  proud 
of  his  sincerity,  his  dedication,  his  warm- 
ness  and  sense  of  humanity.  They  and 
this  House  will  be  the  poorer  for  his  pass- 
ing. But  we  are  all  richer  for  having 
known  him. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of 
loss  that  I  rise  today  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Because  of  our  assignment  to  the  same 
committee,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  know 
Mr.  Younger  very  well.  And,  while  I  did 
not  always  agree  with  his  point  of  view, 
over  the  years  I  developed  a  sincere  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  way  In 
which  he  formulated  and  presented  his 


Ideas.  They  were  always  well  con- 
structed, carefully  considered  ideas  and 
were  of  benefit  to  us  in  our  deliberation 
in  committee.  I  personally  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  his  wise  counsel. 

Congressman  Younger  led  a  varied 
and  useful  life  before  coming  to  Congress 
and  his  wealth  of  experience,  I  am  sure, 
was  of  great  use  not  only  to  the  Congress 
but  to  those  whom  he  represented  here. 

California,  this  Nation,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  this  Congress  have  lost  a  valued 
Member  of  Congress  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  with  the  passing  of  J.  Arthur 
Younger. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences go  to  his  family. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  join  by  fellow  Mem- 
bers in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  friend  and  colleague,  J.  Arthur 
Younger.  I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Art  Younger  was  a  man  who  was 
highly  regarded  by  his  constituents — as 
evidenced  by  his  eight  consecutive  terms 
In  the  Congress — and  by  his  colleagues. 
He  represented  ably  and  conscientiously 
his  district,  his  State  of  California,  and 
his  Nation.  His  knowledge  and  ability  as 
well  as  his  deep  miderstanding  of  the 
pressing  problems  facing  America  and 
his  searching  quest  for  solutions  to  them. 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  in  the  days  ahead. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  will  be  missed,  but 
his  contributions  to  his  coimtry.  State, 
and  district  will  be  long  remembered. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
think  of  Art  Younger  and  the  years  we 
have  shared  work  and  joy,  victories  and 
defeats,  I  have  a  very  warm  feeling  of 
a  never-ending  friendship.  Art  was  one 
of  my  closest  personal  friends  here  In  the 
Congress,  but  more  than  that,  he  was  one 
of  those  I  admired  and  respected  most. 

Whether  we  were  working  together  on 
some  legislative  matter  In  the  Congress, 
or  playing  together  on  the  golf  course. 
we  seemed  aware  of  the  good  gains  of 
true  friendship  and  teamwork. 

Art  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
men  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing.  We  served  together  In  Con- 
gress for  some  14  years. 

I  send  to  Norma,  his  wife,  my  warmest 
condolences  at  this  time.  May  God  bless 
her  and  keep  her. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
distinguished  colleague  J.  Arthur 
Younger  will  be  long  remembered  by  us 
who  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him 
in  this  body.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  respected  and  admired  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

He  was  a  gentleman  In  every  sense  of 
the  word.  On  social  occasions,  in  heated 
debate,  or  in  the  role  of  advocate  for  his 
district,  he  never  lost  the  dignity  which 
we  all  admired. 

He  was  dedicated  to  serving  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country  and  that  he 
did  in  an  outstanding  manner.  We,  his 
colleagues,  share  the  sorrow  of  his  fam- 
ily and  his  friends  at  his  passing.  We 
also  know  their  pride  In  his  many 
achievements  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
truly  left  his  mark  on  this  great  country 
he  loved  so  dearly. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  should  like  on  this  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  In  behalf  of  the  late  Honor- 
able J.  Akthtxk  Younger,  of  the  CaUfor- 
nia  nth  District,  a  man  of  remarkable 
attainments  In  many  fields 

In  Congress  Arthur  Younger  was 
known  as  a  practical  businessman  with 
a  burning  interest  In  civic  affairs.  And 
as  a  member  of  the  political  community 
he  employed  his  practicality,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  Interests,  di.stinctly  to  the 
benefit  of  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  at 
large. 

As  second-rankini?  minority  member 
on  the  House  Inter.state  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  he  had  a  repu- 
tation as  an  expert  in  the  fields  of  do- 
mestic and  international  trade  and  com- 
mercial law.  In  most  matt^ers  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  he  was  unquestionably  con- 
servative, to  the  obv-lous  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  enemy  of  progress 
Shortly  following  the  beginning  of  his 
first  term  In  Congress,  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  UrblcuUure  to  be 
devoted  to  the  problems  and  welfare  of 
cltydwellers.  The  bill  was  defeated,  but 
it  Is  generally  held  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
what  would  become  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  now 
established  on  the  Cabinet  level 

ARTHtm  YotTNGER  was  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  individual  enterprise,  and  a  man 
who  knew  what  was  needed  for  the  com- 
munity, and  to  what  extent  it  was 
needed,  and  when  It  was  needed  He  was, 
indeed,  a  major  figure  on  the  congres- 
sional scene  and  will,  indeed,  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
expressing  sorrow  over  the  lo.ss  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  J.  Arthxti 
YoxmoEii.  Representative  Younger  was 
an  able  and  dedicated  legislator  who 
faithfully  represented  the  llth  District 
of  California  and  the  principles  for  which 
he  stood.  He  held,  and  Uved  up  to.  a  high 
standard  of  service  to  the  public. 

Coming  to  Congress  in  1952  after  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  savings  and 
loan  association  executive.  Representa- 
tive YouwGER  devoted  his  talents  and 
keen  intellect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and, 
later,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  He  deserves  the  Na- 
tion's thanks  for  his  early  advocacy  of 
a  Cabinet-level  department  to  "make  our 
American  cities  belter,  cleaner,  happier 
places  to  live  In." 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Younger. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb  1  has  set  aside  this 
time  for  a  memorial  service  and  eulogies 
to  our  dlstlngxiished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Youngir,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  especially  slgniiScant  that 
this  service  be  conducted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  day's  session. 

Arthvb  YotTNGEt  and  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  83d 
Congress.  Our  association  and  lasting 
friendship  began  when  we  first  met.  That 
friendship  grew  stronger  with  the  pas- 


sage of  time  I  considered  him  one  of  my 
dearest  personal  friends  and  one  whose 
friendship  I  treasured.  We  who  were 
closely  associated  with  him  have  lost  a 
personal  fnend. 

The  district  and  the  State  represented 
by  iiini  has  lo.st.  an  able,  ctfective.  and 
dedicated  public  official  and  public  serv- 
ant The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Nation  at  lar«e  have  lost  an  out- 
standing Member  of  Congress — one 
whose  interests  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  and  State  he 
represented. 

As  the  second-ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forei^Tii  Commerce,  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  hard-working  and  capable 
legislatiir  and  committee  member  During 
the  years  that  I  uas  privileged  to  serve 
on  this  committee  with  him.  I  rtt'arded 
him  as  a  committee  membor  as  well  as  a 
Member  of  Contiress  who  carefully  and 
diligently  applied  himself  to  legislative 
matters  under  consideration  by  that 
comnultee  He  always  earned  his  part  of 
the  load.  He  was  a  thorough  Interrogator 
of  witnesses  without  preempting  the  time 
of  other  and  more  junior  members.  He 
was  considerate  and  thoughtful  of  both 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  wit- 
nesses before  that  committee  and  elicited 
important  testimony  on  many  pieces  of 
major  legislation  during  periods  of  close 
examination 

As  a  committee  spokesman  and  as  an 
advocate  of  legislation  of  great  interest 
to  his  di.strict  and  State,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive debater  and  floor  manager  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se,  and 
statements  which  he  made  in  general 
debate,  in  prepared  st.itemcnts,  and  In 
response  to  questions  from  other  Mem- 
bers, were  accurate,  forthright  and  delib- 
erate. His  word  was  his  t>ond  and  never 
on  any  occa.slon  did  he  mislead  or  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  House  or  any  of  his 
colleagues. 

Arthur  Younger  enjoyed  the  admira- 
tion, respect,  trast.  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  his  district  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  which  seniority  he  ac- 
quired by  election  and  reelection  for  eight 
consecutive  terms,  he  was  an  influential 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  addition  to  our  official  a.s.sociation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  clo.sely  as.sociated  with 
him  during  periods  of  rece.ss  and  relaxa- 
tion. During  each  .^uch  period,  he  dem- 
onstrated the  finest  qualities  of  friendly 
a.ssociation,  sportsmanship  and  con- 
geniality. 

He  was  an  active  worker  in.  aiid  a 
faithful  communicant  of.  the  Ciie\-j' 
Chase  Presbyterian  Church  which  he 
adopted  as  his  own  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Younger  first  came  to  Washington.  They 
were  both  Interested  and  active  In  the 
work  of  this  church,  and  their  contribu- 
tions of  time,  abilities  and  material 
goods,  were  each  a  .source  of  influence 
for  good  in  the  church  of  their  choice. 

The  lives  of  everyone  who  came  In 
contact  with  him  were  both  brightened 
and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of 
his  character,  personality,  and  his 
friendly  spirit.  I  consider  It  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  Included  within  his 


circle  of  friends  and  associates.  I  shall 
miss  him  very  much. 

Mrs  Flynt  joins  me  In  extending  our 
condolences  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs   Younger  and  their  children. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  able  and  attractive  Members  in 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  J.  Arthur 
Younger.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  each 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  during  our  years  of  service  here  in 
Wa.siiington. 

Aft  Younger  was  a  splendid  gentle- 
man His  wholesome  attitude  toward  life 
was  a  joy  to  behold.  The  warmth  of  his 
personality  was  felt  by  all  with  wliom 
he  had  contact. 

Tiie  llth  Congre.ssional  District  of 
Cahfornia  lias  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
liis  death.  The  entire  Nation  shares  that 
loss  becau.se  people  everywhere  in  our 
land  have  benefited  by  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered. 

Tho.se  who  feel  his  loss  most  keenly  are 
tlie  members  of  his  Immediate  family 
To  them  I  expre.ss  my  sincere  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  assure  them  that  many 
of  us  share  their  feelings  of  grief  on  this 
sad  occasion. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  7 
years  ago  I  came  to  Congress  for  the  first 
time  and,  like  most  rookies,  I  needed 
help.  Several  Congre.ssmen  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  showed  me  the  ropes. 

One  of  these  was  J.  Arthur  Younger. 
Congressman  Younger  helped  me  In  the 
early  days  of  my  tenure  here  even  more 
than  he  realized. 

If  I  did  not  understand  something, 
I  a.sked  Art. 

If  I  wanted  help  In  some  areas — I 
asked  Art. 

It  seemed  like  I  spent  most  of  my  first 
few  months  here  asking  Art  Younger 
questions. 

Art  was  more  than  just  another  Con- 
gressman. 

He  was  more  tiian  just  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Art  wEis  the  type  of  man  that  we 
wanted  our  cliildren  to  model  them.selves 
after. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  today  have 
praised  Art  for  his  work  here  in  repre- 
senting the  voters  of  the  llth  District  of 
California. 

Art  did  more  than  that.  Art  repre- 
.sented  every  citizen  In  the  United  States. 
Long  after  the  eulogies  are  finished,  long 
after  others  represent  the  llth  District 
of  California  and  long  after  many  of  us 
leave  here — Art  Younger  will  still  be 
remembered. 

We  will  remember  the  enthusiastic 
red- faced  native  of  Oregon  standing  up 
and  telling  us  about  the  Panama  Canal. 
For  A«T  was  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
informed  persons  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  canal. 

We  will  remember  Art  for  his  con- 
servative philosophies  that  he  believed 
so  deeply. 

We  will  remember  Art  for  his  love  for 
the  San  Francisco  area  and  how  he  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  progress  of  the 
San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

And  we  will  remember  Art  just  before 
he  died.  We  will  remember  that  he  was 
losing  his  battle  with  the  toughest  foe 
he  had  fought. 
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He  missed  work.  He  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection.  Most 
of  us  knew  that  the  time  was  near,  but 
we  would  not  admit  it. 

Then  a  few  weeks  ago  here  in  the 
House  we  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  a 
very  important  measure.  We  were  asked 
to  make  another  increase  in  the  debt 
limit. 

And   who  was   here   that  day?   After 
weeks  of  being  absent  and  after  weeks 
of  fighting  a  battle  that  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  lose — Art  Younger  walked  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  cast 
his  vote  like  he  knew  his  constituents 
in  California  would  want  him  to. 
A  few  days  later  Art  died. 
Art  Younger  is  dead — but  many  of  us 
are  far   better  people  becau.se  of  him. 
Art  Younger  is  dead— but  the  country 
is  far  better  off  because  of  his  life. 

Art  Younger  is  dead — but  the  memory 
of  Art  Younger  will  haunt  these  Halls  for 
years  to  come  and  many  of  his  ideas  will 
come  out  of  the  mouths  of  many  of  us 
who  loved  and  admired  him  so  much. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent death  of  our  colleague,  Arthur 
Younger,  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his 
family  but  also  to  those  of  us  here  in 
Congress  who  have  served  with  him  and 
who  knew  him  so  well  and  treasured  his 
friendship.  Arthur  Younger  was  a  great 
American  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  represented  the  llth  Congressional 
District  of  California  ably  and  well  dur- 
ing eight  terms.  His  election  for  that 
period  of  time  is  indicative  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  his  constituents  held  for 
him.  We  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  miss  him  greatly  but  we 
will  always  treasure  the  memory  of  his 
smile,  his  willingness  to  cooperate  and 
his  helpfulness  when  we  requested  help 
from  him.  To  Norma,  his  wife,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964, 1  trav- 
eled to  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  at  the  request 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Art 
Younger.  We  toured  Art's  district  and  I 
had  the  pleasant  opportunity  to  spend  a 
few  quiet  moments  with  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  and  respected  colleagues.  I  will 
long  cherish  those  moments  in  San 
Mateo,  and  the  friendship  that  grew  out 
of  our  days  here  In  the  House. 

Art  Younger  was  devoted  to  serving 
his  constituents.  He  knew  and  under- 
stood their  problems  and  worked  to  make 
this  a  better  world  for  all.  He  will  be 
missed  not  only  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  but 
everywhere  he  visited. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  Nation  at  the  loss  of  the  Honorable 
J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Congressman  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  of  California's  llth 
District.  As  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation,  I  shared  with  him  many  of 
the  problems  and  many  of  the  joys  of 
our  State.  His  years  in  the  Congress  were 
characterized  by  distinctive  service  and 
sincere  dedication  to  the  public  Interest. 
Congressman  Younger  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  constituents,  whom  he  so 
ably  served  in  the  Congress  for  so  many 
years.  We  In  the  House  who  have  known 


and  respected  him  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league will  also  miss  him. 

My  deep  sympathy  Is  extended  to  Con- 
gressman Youncer's  family  In  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing newly  arrived  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  Art  Younger  for 
very  long  before  his  passing.  Nonethe- 
less, in  the  short  period  of  our  acquaint- 
ance I  found  him  friendly  and  under- 
standing. We  had  some  Interesting  dis- 
cussions concerning  mutual  problems  of 
California  and  New  York. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expres- 
sion of  sadness  at  his  passing  and  in  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  over  the  death  of  my 
esteemed  colleague  and  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Arthur  YotmcER.  During  the 
few  months  that  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  and  worked  with  this  gentleman.  I 
had  come  to  recognize  and  respect  his 
sound  judgment,  expert  guidance,  and 
sincere  friendship. 

While  serving  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  CMnmerce  Committee,  I,  as  a 
freshman  Congressman,  quickly  became 
attentive  to  Congressman  Youncer's 
timely  advice  and  wisdom.  His  presence 
on  this  committee  lent  much  respect  to 
our  decisions  and  actions — this  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Members. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Congressman  Youncer's  family;  Califor- 
nia has  lost  an  honorable  Representa- 
tive, Congress  has  lost  a  fine  Member, 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  man — 
his  contributions  to  our  country  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain this  entire  House  of  Representatives 
shares  the  sorrow  felt  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  most  beloved  colleagues:  Con- 
gressman J.  ARTHtni  Younger.  We  were 
reluctantly  beginning  to  accept  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  be  among  our  nimiber 
next  session,  for,  typical  of  his  honest 
approach  to  all  matters,  he  had  not  de- 
luded anyone,  including  himself.  Into  be- 
lieving that  his  Illness  was  a  transitory 
affliction;  and.  Indeed,  when  it  regret- 
tably became  apparent  that  no  remis- 
sion in  his  condition  was  to  be  expected, 
he  armounced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election In  1968. 

Congressman  Younger  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  fear  criticism  if  he  had 
chosen  to  turn  much  of  his  attention 
from  his  congressional  duties  to  his  per- 
sonal problems  diu"ing  this  last  term  of 
office.  His  illness  would  have  been  reason 
enough;  and  since  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  next  election,  there  was  no  po- 
litical incentive  to  exert  himself.  Yet, 
as  throughout  his  life,  Congressman 
Younger  felt  a  personal  obligation  to 
represent  his  constituents  to  the  full  de- 
gree of  his  ability;  and  to  this  effect, 
even  though  he  recently  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  intensive  treatment  of  his 
advancing  illness,  he  returned  to  his  con- 
gressional duties,  resuming  his  ever -full 
schedule,  until  he  returned  to  the  hospi- 
tal just  5  days  before  his  death. 

Congressman  Younger  shared  many 
forward-looking  views  with  those  of  us 
under  the  other  political  banner.  We  dif- 


fered not  so  much  in  our  philosophies  of 
what  should  be  done,  but  rather  in  how 
it  should  be  done,  and  which  political 
philosophy  offered  the  most  expedient 
route  to  our  basically  common  goals. 
Whatever  Representative  Younger's 
views  were,  he  expressed  them  frankly, 
and  directly,  and  always  with  respect 
for  those  who  differed  with  him.  He 
never  resorted  to  theatricality  to  make 
a  point,  and  was  always  the  epitome  of 
good  taste  in  any  floor  debate.  Congress- 
man Younger's  decorum  and  distin- 
guished manner  did  credit  not  only  to 
him.  but  to  this  entire  congressional  body 
as  well. 

Arthur  Younger  seemed  motivated  by 
one  driving  force:  to  do  all  he  could  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  Wherever  he  resided, 
first  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  where  he  lived  and 
worked  for  a  time  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  later 
in  both  the  bay  area  of  San  Francisco 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  he  was  active  in 
civic  and  community  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Rotary  Club,  the  Newcomen 
Society,  the  Congregational  Church,  Is- 
lam Temple  of  the  Shriners,  and  the 
American  Legion,  of  which  he  was  a  life- 
time member  and  past  commander  of 
the  Seattle  post.  With  public  service  his 
foremost  interest,  he  was  elected  in  1952 
to  represent  his  people  in  the  National 
Congress,  in  which  office  his  constituents 
continued  him  until  death  predated  his 
own  decision  to  end  that  career  rather 
than  risk  the  possibility  of  being  unable 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  another  term. 

Such  was  the  inclination  of  a  truly 
conscientious  man — a  man  so  conscien- 
tious that  even  terminal  illness  could 
not  keep  him  from  answering  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  term.  In  those  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life,  as  throughout  his 
entire  14-year  congressional  career,  Con- 
gressman Younger  gave  his  constituents, 
and  his  colleagues,  complete  dedication 
to  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague,  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Our  beloved  Nation  has  lost  a  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  servant  in  his  passing. 
But,  though  the  man  himself  is  gone, 
much  of  him  remains  with  us  in  the 
work  he  has  done;  in  the  example  he 
has  set;  and  the  good  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

Arty  Younger  was  a  very  busy  man — 
busy  with  the  problems  of  his  California 
constituency  and  with  the  problems  be- 
setting our  country.  However,  busy  as  he 
was,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  give  his 
excellent  advice  and  counsel  to  a  new- 
Congressman.  I  know  that  I  have  profited 
greatly  by  his  friendship  and  counsel 
during  the  two  and  a  half  years  when  it 
was  my  privilege  to  know  this  fine  gentle- 
man. 

We  shall,  of  course,  carry  on.  But  it 
will  not  seem  the  same  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  missing  from  the 
House  Chamber. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wisii  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
our  late  colleague,  J.  Arthur  Younger. 
His  constituents,  whom  he  served  well, 
and  his  Nation,  which  he  loved  dearly, 
will  miss  him. 
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It  w»a  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Although  we 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  some  issues  be- 
fore the  committee,  agreement  on  phi- 
losophy was  hardly  a  prerequisite  for 
friendship  with  Art  Younger.  His  integ- 
rity and  sincerity  were  without  question, 
and  Ills  knowledge  of  legislation  was  un- 
excelled by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

He  was  an  articulate  and  dedicated 
spokesman  for  his  point  of  view,  and  he 
presented  his  case  forcffuUy  and  with 
conviction.  His  loss  will  be  fell  by  us  all 
I  also  extend  my  d>:-epi->t  sympathy 
to  his  family,  whose  loss  we  all  share 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Spedlcer.  this  Con- 
gress and  this  country  lost  an  able  states- 
man In  the  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league Akthur  Younger  A  man  of 
humility,  of  strength,  and  of  dedication 
to  the  public  good,  he  ha.s  left  a  memorial 
to  him  In  good  legislation  and  in  the 
outpouring  of  love  shown  to  his  memory 
here  today  and  in  the  great  Sute  he 
represented.  We  are  the  losers  in  his 
passing  and  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  good  worits.  not  only  here  in  Congress 
but  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  J. 
ARTHTm  YouHGER.  whosc  death  on  June  20 
left  a  gap  In  our  body  that  will  not 
easily  be  filled. 

When  I  came  to  Congres.s  in  1958  Mr 
YouKOEm  had  already  set  an  example  of 
the  dedication  and  service  with  which  a 
Member  of  the  House  .-hould  represent 
the  people  of  his  area 

J.  Arthur  Younger  re.'-ponded  com- 
pletely to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  He  was  the  second  ranlc- 
ing  Republican  on  the  full  comnruttee 
and  ranking  on  its  Subcommittee  on 
Commtmications  and  Federal  Power. 

For  15  years  Mr  Younger  concerned 
himself  vitally  with  the  problems  of 
urban  dwellers  and  lived  to  see  the 
realization  of  his  idea  for  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion to  serve  these  needs ;  tb.e  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Though  we  were  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  country  and  though  we  often  differed 
on  political  questions.  I  came  to  admire 
and  respect  him  for  his  courage  and  the 
strength  of  his  convictions. 

The  passing  of  J  Arthur  Younger  at 
his  post  has  deeply  touched  all  of  us  and 
we  in  the  House  feel  that  we  have  lost  a 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  extend  my  most  sincere  and  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs  Norma  Younger, 
whose  personal  privation  is  the  greatest 
of  all. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sadness  over  the  pas,sing  of  our  beloved 
colleague.  Art  Younger 

There  are  so  many  characteristics  and 
traits  that  a  man  may  have  that  are  hard 
to  put  Into  appropriate  words,  but  Art 
YoxTOG««.  among  his  many  wonderful 
traits,  was  to  me  a  sweet  man — always 
pleasant,  always  thoughtful,  always  help- 
ful, yet  not  seeking  the  limelight,  he 
made  a  host  of  friends  here  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle.  He  was  an  Intelligent.  Indus- 
trious and  dedicated  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  type  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
To  say  that  he  is  going  to  be  ml.s,sed  is  an 
understatement 

My  wife  and  I  extend  to  his  beloved 
wife.  Norma,  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
this  great  loss  which  we  share  with  her. 
Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  said  here  today  iionoring 
our  departed  colleague.  Art  Younger, 
that  there  really  is  nothing  much  that 
could  be  said  without  it  bein^'  repetitious. 
I  have  listened  with  Interest  and  appro- 
bation of  the  many  eulogies  that  have 
been  made  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self witii  and  endorse  these  splendid 
tributes  to  this  splendid  character. 

Art  Younger  had  many  splendid  vir- 
tufu  and  qualities  Paramount  among 
these  was  the  warmth  of  his  personality. 
He  possessed  the  quality  of  warmth  and 
friendship  that  drew  people  to  him.  He 
was  a  kindly  person.  In  tlie  political 
arena,  and  particularly  here  In  this 
House,  men  are  .sometimes  prone  to  make 
disparaging  remarks  about  others  who 
differ  with  them  philo.sophically.  This 
was  not  a  part  of  our  friend.  He  enjoyed 
the  respect,  confidence  and  friendship  of 
Members  not  only  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  from  every  section  of  our  great 
common  countr>-. 

Art  Younger  was  a  statesman.  He  pos- 
se.ssed  political  courage  He  was  devoted 
to  his  State  of  California  but  above  all 
he  was  devoted  to  thi.s  Republic  which 
he  -SO  ably  defended  and  attempted  to 
perpetuate  in  tiiis  Congress. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  widow 
and  other  members  of  his  family.  My 
memor\'  of  this  warm  friend  I  retain  and 
cherish 

Mr.  HATFIAWAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  others  of  my  c  illeaeues  t.j  p.ty  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague.  J  .Arthur 
Younger,  of  California.  During  his  15 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  Arthur 
Younger  distineuished  himself  as  an 
able,  conscientious,  and  hard-working 
legislator  and  earned  the  re.spect  of  all 
who  knew  him 

His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
people  of  California  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  prize  good  representation  in 
Congress  He  will  long  be  missed  by  those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  and  to  be  inspired  by  his  example. 
I  join  with  all  those  who  grieve  that 
we  have  been  deprived  of  the  warmth, 
wi.sdom.  and  comnanion.ship  of  Arthur 
Younger,  and  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  friends 

Mr  H.\LX,ECK  Mr  S[>eaker,  many 
fine  tributes  have  been  heard  here  today 
on  behalf  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable J  Arthur  Younger,  all  of  them 
richly  deserved 

He  came  to  this  body  as  a  fre.shman 
when  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
majority  leader 

His  experience  in  private  life  was  re- 
flected in  the  contributions  he  made  to 
the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  fact  that  he  was 
consistently  reelected  to  the  Congress 
indicates  the  diligence  with  which  he 
pursued  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  11th  District  of  California.  But 
beyond  that.  I  knew  J.  Arthttr  Yottnoer 


as  a  Member  who  always  had  in  mind 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  national 
Interests. 

For  that,  as  well  as  for  his  friendly, 
helpful  manner,  we  shall  all  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  passing  of  J.  Arthur  Younger  leaves 
everyone  who  knew  him  with  a  profound 
sen.se  of  sorrow  and  loss.  To  me.  this  loss 
is  irreplaceable  because  of  the  extremely 
clo.se  friendship  and  working  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  us. 

Ever  since  my  arrival  in  the  Congress, 
Arthur  Younger  iias  been  like  a  father 
to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  often 
refered  to  me,  in  a  ver>'  cordial,  paternal 
manner,  as  son.  This  I  accepted  proudly, 
because  his  constant  willingness  to  lie 
ol  a.ssistance.  his  very  wise  judgment,  ad- 
vice, and  counsel  were  of  exceptional  help 
to  me  in  evaluating  the  legislation  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing, we  had  breakfast  meetings  together. 
The  congre.ssional  prayer  breakfasts  were 
always  the  more  inspirational  because  of 
Arthur's  presence.  This  kindly  man  was 
<v  genuine  and  practicing  Christian. 

His  annually  arranged  visits  to  the 
.Academy  w^ere  always  a  highlight — 
bringing  together  the  Members  and  their 
faunillcs  with  our  appointed  midshipmen. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize,  after  serving 
with  Arthur  for  aU  these  years,  that  I 
will  no  longer  be  stopping  in  the  halls  to 
talk  with  him  or  to  ask  a  word  of  advice. 
Art  Younger  gave  15  years  of  his  life  to 
serve  as  one  of  this  body's  most  effective 
and  devoted  Members.  Since  1937,  he  has 
offered  all  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  As  a  business  and  civic  leader,  he 
never  hesitated  to  call  forth  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  manifold  skills  and  energies 
in  serving  California  and  the  Nation. 

As  we  all  know.  Arthur  was  serving 
ills  eighth  term  in  Congress.  In  the  midst 
of  our  sadness,  each  one  of  us  can  at  least 
be  grateful  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Art  Younger  so  well  and  for  so 
long  All  Americans  can  be  equally  grate- 
ful that  this  individual,  who  had  so  much 
to  offer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  such 
a  long  and  active  life  in  service  to  his 
country.  I  know  how  great  his  loss  will  be 
to  the  State  of  California  and  to  the 
residents  of  his  beloved  San  Mateo 
County.  We  can  never  forget  his  un- 
flagging dedication  to  his  country. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Art  YotTNGER  had  an  exceptional 
interest  in  horticulture  and  conservation 
programs.  Each  year,  working  with  his 
San  Mateo  florist  friends,  he  would  pro- 
vide the  California  Society  with  beautiful 
floral  pieces  that  made  a  great  hit  with 
lady  recipients.  Jointly,  we  were  work- 
ing toward  advancing  Luther  Burbank's 
Shasta  daisy  as  our  national  flower. 
Many  of  the  schoolchildren  of  his 
district  were  helping  him.  I  will  continue 
to  pre.ss  for  this  program. 

He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In 
the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park. 
In  referring  to  the  redwoods,  their 
splendor  and  grandeur  tends  to  remind 
me  of  the  stature  of  this  great  and  genial 
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Congressman.  We  always  said,  Aht 
Younger  looks  like  a  Congressman 
should— tall  physically,  straight  men- 
tally, dedication  and  sincerity  personi- 
fied.' ^      ^ 

Tlie  tall  trees  of  Califorma  stand  as 
natural  monuments  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  individuals  who  brought  this  Nation 
to  its  present  stature  in  the  world.  The 
nau".  3  of  J.  Arthur  Younger  will  now  for- 
ever stand  with  the  highest  among  them 
as  a  symbol  of  the  finest  principles  upon 
which  America  was  built.  Art  has  left  us, 
but  his  memory  will  always  be  present 

with  us.  ,.^       X. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  of  the  new  Congressmen  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  late 
Representative  Arthur  Younger  well,  I 
had  the  rare  and  distinct  privilege  of 
working  on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
for  3  years  prior  to  my  nmning  for  my 
own  seat.  During  this  time  Art  Younger 
was  not  just  a  name  but  a  real  and 
meaningful  personality  around  this 
body.  Mr.  Younger  was  not  a  particu- 
larly close  friend  of  mine  but  certainly 
any  young  American  in  search  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  could  admire,  re-spect,  and 
attempt  to  emulate,  would  have  found 
the  linest  example  in  Art  Younger. 

Art  was  constantly  seeking  out  oppor- 
tunities to  be  helpful.  He  was  at  once 
cheerful  and  friendly  and  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  those  with  whom  he 
had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  only 
Infrequently.  I  was  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate people.  It  was  and  is  my  pleasure 
to  have  counted  Art  Younger  among  my 
associates  and  friends,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  body  will  feel  no  loss 
greater  than  that  of  his  most  untimely 
departm-e.  I  extend  my  deep  and  sincere 
regrets  to  his  family  and  friends  from 
his  home  State. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  our  late  departed 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
throughout  his  entire  service  of  some  14 
years  here  in  the  House. 

I  cannot  add  greatly  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  others  have  told  here 
this  afternoon  about  the  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  Art  Younger,  but  I 
want  to  join  In  the  many  tributes  which 
have  been  given  about  his  life,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  work.  Art  Younger  was  a 
great  American.  He  served  his  country  In 
the  cause  of  freedom.  He  served  his 
State  and  his  country  as  he  thought 
their  best  interests  reruired.  His  life 
paralleled  great  growth  of  the  country, 
Including  his  beloved  West,  and  dra- 
matic changes  In  world  conditions  and 
relations.  He  had  an  important  part  in 
national  developments  while  he  served 
here. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  departed  col- 
league. We  especially  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  lovely  wife.  Norma, 
and  to  others  of  his  family. 

Mr.  STUBBLEPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  J.  Ahthtjk 
Younger  and  extend  sincerest  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 
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Arthttk  Youngk*  was  a  dedicated  and 
conscientious  legislator  whose  back- 
ground and  outstanding  ability  made 
him  an  asset  and  a  credit  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the  con- 
tributions he  made  during  his  tenure 
of  service  will  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  him. 

We  shall  miss  Arthur  Younger  and 
the  people  of  his  district  and  State  will 
also  miss  him. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  recent  passing  of  our 
good  friend  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

The  people  of  the  11th  District  of 
California  have  been  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  had  the  able  representation  of 
Art  Younger  for  more  than  14  years. 
The  Congress  has  been  equally  fortunate 
to  have  had  him  as  a  Member.  He  was 
competent,  capable,  efficient,  and  effec- 
tive. Beyond  this  he  was  a  friend  to  all. 
His  presence  here  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  his  memory  will  long  be 
with  us.  To  his  family  and  to  his  many 
friends,  both  here  and  in  California,  go 
my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  this  body  have  lost  a  devoted 
servant  in  the  passing  of  Representative 
J.  Arthur  Younger.  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  passing,  for,  although  we 
differed  substantially  on  things  politi- 
cal, I  always  found  him  to  be  a  warm, 
genuinely  nice  colleague.  He  was  a  man 
devoted  to  his  country  and  to  the  job  of 
serving  those  who  sent  him  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  14  years.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  J.  Arthur  Youhger,  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  a  man  of  deep  principles 
and  firm  convictions.  His  courage  when 
faced  with  adversity  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  all  of  us. 

Art  Younger  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  with  dedication.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  long  remembered  by 
his  dear  friends,  colleagues,  and  family. 
Remembering  our  colleague,  I  think  of 
this  reunion  with  our  Creator  In  these 
words  of  John  Clare's  poem  "I  am" : 
I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod; 
A  place  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept; 
There  to  abide  with  my  Creator,  God; 

And  Bleep  as  I  In  chUdhood  sweetly  slept; 
Untroubling  and  untroubled  where  I  lie; 
The  grass  below — above,  the  vaulted  slcy. 

To  Art  Younger's  family,  I  offer  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  came  as  a  profound  shock  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  not  only  as  a 
distinguished  and  respected  colleague 
but  as  a  good  friend. 

The  illness  which  had  prompted  his 
announcement  that  he  would  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress  did  not  deter 
him  from  his  conscientious  and  Inspired 
service  to  his  Nation  and  his  district.  Nor 
did  it  appear  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 
cheerful  and  always  cheering  demeanor. 

Arthur  Youhoer's  courage  and  forti- 
tude were  well  known  to  all  of  us  who 


had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
over  the  years.  His  convictions  and  his 
principles  were  unassailable.  His  last 
moments  were  spent  attempting  to 
gather  up  the  physical  strength  to  leave 
his  sick  bed  to  come  to  the  House  to  cast 
his  vote  on  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Over  the  years  the  two  of  us  exchanged 
newsletters,  the  source  of  much  good- 
natured  badinage  on  both  sides.  Art 
Younger's  sense  of  humor  was  tremen- 
dous, often  ironic  but  never  imkind.  The 
man's  goodness  shone  in  his  words  and  in 
his  deeds. 

I  attended  the  services  held  in  his 
memory  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian 
Church  which  he  and  Mrs.  Younger  at- 
tended so  faithfully. 

The  words  of  his  pastor.  Dr.  W.  Paul 
Ludwig,  were  so  appropriate  and  moving 
that  I  would  like  to  repeat  them  here,  in 
part: 

So  long  as  Arthur  Younger's  personality 
pervaded  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  was 
never  any  question  about  the  supremacy  of 
Integrity,  industry  and  fair  play. 

He  was  so  unequivocally  devoted  to  his 
country's  welfare,  that  his  personal  Interests 
were  habitually  submerged.  Indeed,  he  ap- 
peared always  to  be  seeking  new  ways  to  de- 
clare his  love  for  the  Nation,  as  if  to  be  an 
American  made  one  a  debtor  to  a  degree  that 
could  never  be  adequately  paid. 

Often  it  is  said  a  pastor  has  no  pastor  to 
supply  his  own  spiritual  needs.  This  Is  not 
literally  true.  For  me,  at  least.  Congressman 
YOUNGE21  fulfilled  that  role.  As  a  totally  com- 
mitted churchman  and  sensitive  Christian, 
he  conveyed  his  love  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  the  church. 
The  faithfulness  and  spiritual  grace  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Younger  have  shown  here  In 
the  house  of  worship  through  the  years  leaves 
a  vision  of  dedication  which  we  shaU  long 
cherish. 

It  is  not  timely  here  to  recount  his  skills  as 
a  legislator,  as  a  pioneer  and  as  a  prophet. 
These,  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues 
know  full  well.  His  record  is  distinguished 
and  his  service  is  a  proud  chapter  In  the 
annals  of  Congress. 

But  those  who  knew  him  best — his  family, 
his  staff,  his  friends,  some  of  us  who  wor- 
shipped with  him — will  remember  and  thank 
God  that  In  him  preachments  and  practices 
were  one  thing,  promises  and  fulfillment, 
creed  and  life — all  one.  This  was  a  man — a 
man  of  God — a  man  for  America. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  the  House  ■who  knew 
J.  Arthur  Younger  learned  of  his  pass- 
ing with  deep  regret.  Personally,  I  was 
honored  to  become  a  member  of  his 
Wednesday  Breakfast  Club  which  we 
affectionately  referred  to  as  the  Younger 
Breakfast  Club.  His  wise  and  sage  advice 
pervaded  every  conversation  and  was  al- 
ways present  when  most  needed.  To  be 
known  as  his  friend  was  a  great  honor 
in  itself.  The  dedication  and  sense  of 
duty  of  Arthur  Younger  and  men  like 
him  have  kept  this  country  great.  We 
need  more  men  of  his  high  caliber  to 
continue  his  great  work  for  his  great 
country. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  his  district  and  the  coun- 
try at  large,  have  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  passing  of  Arthur  Younger. 

Mrs.  King  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family 
upon  their  loss. 

Mr.    MORSE   of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  It  Is  with  sadness  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
here  today  to  the  late  Arthur  Younger. 
of  California.  My  friendship  with  Ar- 
thur Younger  predated  my  service  here 
in  Congress.  During  my  2  years  as  Dep- 
uty Administrator  for  Veterans  Affairs 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  get  to  know  him  well. 

While  we  often  differed  on  matters 
here  on  the  floor,  It  was  the  strength  of 
our  friendship  that  those  differences 
never  marred  the  esteem  and  affection 
that  characterized  our  relationship. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mr.  Younger's 
family. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  recent  passing  of  a  dear,  esteemed 
friend,  our  very  able  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  J.  Arthur 
Younger. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Younger 
since  he  came  to  the  House  and  was 
always  Impressed  by  his  friendliness,  his 
understanding  nature,  his  capability,  his 
fine  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  his  sin- 
cere dedication  to  his  work.  He  was  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body. 

His  sudden  tragic  demise  has  removed 
from  the  House  an  esteemed  friend,  a  dil- 
igent, dedicated  public  servant,  and  a 
great  American. 

Congressman  Younger  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  House,  where  he  was  so 
highly  regarded  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  district,  the  House,  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  fine  leader  and  a  devoted. 
able,  and  public-spirited  Congressman. 
He  will  be  long  remembered  here  for  his 
sterling  personal  qualities  and  his  splen- 
did contribution  to  the  country. 

I  extend  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  family  for  the  truly  irrepa- 
rable Io68  they  have  sustained,  and  pray- 
erfully hope  that  the  good  Lord  will 
bring  them  reconciliation  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

May  he  find  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  reward. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  and  great  sadness  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
passing  of  a  respected  Member  and  dear 
friend,      the     Honorable      J.      Arthur 

YOUNGBH. 

I  consider  it  a  distinction  to  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  man  as  dedicated  to  public 
service.  My  life  is  better  for  having 
known  him  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend. 
His  passing  on  is  a  loss  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
who  have  siiffered  the  real  loss  of  his  love 
and  devotion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deepest  sorrow  that  we  gather  here  to- 
day in  tribute  to  our  outstanding  col- 
league, a  great  American  and  a  proud 
Member  of  Congress,  J  Arthur  Younger, 
of  the  nth  District  of  California. 

Congressman  Younger  served  our  Na- 
tion and  his  constituency  for  15  years, 
and  we  are  all  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
contributions  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  Hla  years  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce   Committee,   during 


which  he  rose  to  the  position  of  second 
ranking  minority  member,  were  high- 
lighted by  his  constructive  and  far- 
sighted  approaches  to  these  complex 
matters. 

Mr.  Younger's  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  him  over  the  years, 
and  he  will  be  missed  by  our  party  of 
which  he  was  a  stalwart  member  in  his 
State  and  highly  dedicated  proponent  on 
the  national  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs  Quillen  joins  me  in 
e.xtending  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Younger. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  late  distingui.shed  colleague. 
J.  Arthur  Younger,  was  a  particularly 
deep  blow  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  deep  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
most  valuable  Representative. 

Few  men  better  understood  or  appre- 
ciated the  awesome  lole  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  House  of  Representatives 
than  did  J.  Arthur  Younger.  During  his 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  he 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
countless  and  complex  workings  of  this 
body  without  for  a  moment  losing  sight 
of  our  highest  duties  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us.  including 
myself,  will  remember  J.  Arthur 
Younger  as  a  most  knowledgeable  vet- 
eran Representative  who  was  always 
more  than  happy  to  share  his  knowledge 
with  his  younger,  less-experienced  col- 
leatmcs.  Every  Member  of  this  body  who 
knew  him  would  readily  admit  that  he 
is  a  better  Representative  for  that 
experience. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
great  body  because  men  like  J.  Arthur 
Younger  have  cherished  its  purposes 
and  principles  and  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  pass  them  on  to  the  newer  Members. 
While  I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  friends,  I  can  only  hope 
that  his  memory  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  integrity  and  dedication  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger 
came  as  a  great  personal  shock.  All 
Members  of  the  House,  no  matter  what 
their  party  affiliation  or  political  philos- 
ophy, respected  and  liked  Mr.  Younger. 
In  the  little  over  4  years  that  I  was 
privileged  to  know  him.  I  learned  to  re- 
spect his  fairne.ss  and  particularly  did 
I  find  him  to  be  a  genuinely  fine  man. 

From  the  date  that  Mr.  Younger  en- 
tered the  Congress  in  1953,  he  went  about 
his  work  with  dedication.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  principle  and  character. 

The  pas-sint;  of  such  men  as  J  Ar- 
thur Younger  leaves  a  void  m  the  Con- 
gress. But  his  example  should  be  a 
beacon  and  guide  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
follow. 

In  everv-  task  that  he  set  for  himself. 
J.  Arthur  Younger  was  outstanding. 
His  memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  who  respected  him  for  his  integ- 
rity, admired  him  for  his  ability,  and 
cherished  his  friendship 
This  was  truly  a  man 
Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 


our     departed     colleague,     J.     Arthur 

YOtWGER. 

Art  YotjNGER  was  an  extremely  effec- 
tive legislator  as  Indicated  by  his  pro- 
duction within  committee  and  the 
strength  he  provided  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  was  truly  dedicated  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  our  Nation  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government.  This  Nation  and  his 
district  have  lost  a  great  public  servant. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  In  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Younger. 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  has  a  hundred  hands  and 
a  thousand  ways,  so  T.  S.  Eliot  reminds 
us,  and  so  we  are  again  reminded  by  the 
passing  of  our  lamented  colleague,  J. 
Arthur  Younger.  A  sense  of  loss,  a  per- 
sonal feeling  of  emptiness,  pervades  this 
Chamber  today,  and  I  wish  to  join  in 
extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  a  colleague  and  a  friend. 

A  life  of  public  service  asks  much  of  a 
man,  and  often  the  reward  seems  shght, 
the  accomplishment  negligible  In  propor- 
tion to  the  time  taken  and  the  effort  ex- 
pended. J.  Arthur  Younger  was  not  a 
man  to  be  deterred  by  the  harsh  and 
arduous  duties  demanded  of  a  public 
servant. 

The  problems  engendered  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  America's  cities  and  her  trans- 
portation network  commanded  his  atten- 
tion and  his  energy.  His  proposals  for 
new  departments  dedicated  to  the  con- 
duct of  complex  urban  affairs  have  now 
come  to  fruition  within  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  Is  dead,  but  the 
legacy  of  his  life  offers  us  the  example 
of  a  public  servant  who  was  outstanding 
in  his  devotion  to  his  family,  his  State, 
and  his  country.  He  shouldered  respon- 
sibility of  a  weight  few  men  could  bear 
from  day  to  day. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  co'- 
league  and  admired  him  as  a  friend  look 
to  his  life  and  not  his  death  to  remind 
ounselves  of  man's  limitless  potential  for 
per.sonal  achievement. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  and  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I 
join  with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  in  tribute  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league. J.  Arthur  Younger.  His  very  un- 
timely passing  is  a  great  loss  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  host  of  friends,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Arthur  Younger  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  the  House. 
Throughout  his  term  of  dedicated  and 
inspired  .service,  dating  back  to  1953,  he 
contributed  dignity  and  wisdom  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  particular 
experti.se  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  won  him  the 
iughe.st  regard  of  his  colleagues.  As  one 
who  has  great  interest  in  urban  prob- 
lems. I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  his 
leadership  in  pointing  out  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  in  this  area  through  his  con- 
tinued efforts  for  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urbiculture. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten as  a  man  or  as  a  public  servant.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  his  fine  example  will 
serve  to  irisplre  all  of  us  to  attain  the 
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ideals  which  he  demonstrated  so  well  in 
belief  and  action. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  Younger's 
family,  and  most  especially  to  his  wife, 
Norma,  my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
rise  to  eulogize  the  late  Representative 
J.  Arthur  Younger,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  to  serve  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  this  Nation. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  served  in  this 
House  for  many  long  and  memorable 
years.  His  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  was  marked  by  a  conscientious  de- 
votion to  duty,  utmost  integrity  of  char- 
acter, and  compassion  for  his  fellow  men. 
He  left  his  mark  by  his  forthright  speech 
and  rigorous  deeds,  and  by  his  service, 
no  less  distinguished,  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

He  also  served  this  Nation  well  in  his 
earlier  years,  when  he  went  overseas  to 
fight  under  our  flag  during  the  First 
World  War.  Returning  to  this  coiuitiy 
and  to  civUlan  life,  he  embarked  upon  a 
successful  career  In  banking  and  finance 
and,  in  the  process,  he  prepared  himself 
well  for  the  notable  role  he  was  to  play 
In  Congress. 

The  great  sorrow  expressed  here  to- 
day at  Art  YotrNOER's  passing  is  testi- 
mony to  the  love  and  respect  In  which 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues.  His  State 
and  this  Nation  have  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Younger  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Younger  famUy  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  this  their  period  of 
sadness. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  Arthur  Younger 
long  before  I  came  to  Congress.  I  ad- 
mired him  as  a  dedicated  churchman, 
a  practicing  Christian  whose  faith  and 
courage  in  adversity  and  particularly 
In  his  last  illness,  were  an  inspiration  to 
his  friends  and  his  family. 

A  wise  and  friendly  man,  Art  was  loved 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  As  the  dean  of  the 
California  Republican  delegation,  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  members 
of  my  staff,  who  shared  many  happy 
occasions  with  him  at  California  gather- 
ings. He  will  be  missed  here  in  Congress 
and  in  the  State  of  California,  which  he 
loved  so  much  and  served  so  well. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  and  members  of  my 
family  and  of  my  congressional  staff  join 
me  In  expressing  to  Mrs.  Yoimger  our 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Arthur  Younger  from  this  House 
leaves  a  void  that  will  be  truly  difficult 
to  fill.  The  many  worthwhile  functions 
In  which  he  actively  participated,  and 
the  full  schedule  he  conscientiously 
maintained,  would  indeed  do  credit  to 
any  man.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  ad- 
vance of  his  fatal  Illness  was  impercep- 
tible to  many  of  us.  Congressman  Young- 
er was  so  concerned  with  improving  the 
lives  of  others  that  he  gave  his  congres- 
sional work  and  civic  activities  priority 
over  his  own  personal  needs.  Even  during 
the  terminal  stage*  of  his  illness,  he  was 
back  In  the  House  until  his  readmission 
to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  only  5 
days  before  his  death. 


Until  the  very  last,  few  of  us  realized 
how  ill  he  was,  for  Representative 
YotmcER  was  not  a  man  to  complain  or 
to  draw  attention  to  himself.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  selected 
the  best  attitudes  and  ideas  from  each 
stage  of  life  and  combined  them  into  a 
xmtfled  philosophy  characterized  by  the 
active  optimism  and  progressive  atti- 
tudes of  youth  but  tempered  with  the 
wisdom  and  experienced  judgment  of 
maturity. 

Politically  and  economically,  Arthur 
Younger  was  classified  as  a  conservative, 
one  who  believed  that  the  conservative 
doctrine  outlined  the  most  logical  and 
certain  way  to  maximtmi  progress.  He 
was  a  forward-thinking  man,  who,  as  a 
prudent  banker  and  ever  cautious  with 
the  funds  entrusted  to  him  nonetheless 
encouraged  investing  in  the  future.  He 
was  an  innovator,  rather  than  a  specula- 
tor. He  believed  that  free  enterprise  was 
the  primary  reason  why  our  country  pro- 
gressed in  such  a  short  time  from  himi- 
ble  beginnhigs  to  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world,  and  that  free  enterprise  is 
likewise  indispensable  in  the  struggle  to 
attain  full  employment.  He  further 
warned  that  war  was  neither  a  legitimate 
nor  an  effective  means  to  bolster  a  reces- 
sive economy,  that  the  only  permanent 
insurance  of  continuing  prosperity  in  our 
country  was  popular  allegiance  to  en- 
lightened free  enterprise. 

Many  of  his  concepts  where  ahead  of 
his  time.  Shortly  after  his  initial  election 
to  Congress — In  1952 — he  Introduced  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Urbiculture.  In  justifying  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  Department,  Congress- 
man Younger  stated: 

The  rapidly  changing  social  scene  makes 
this  department  necessary,  and  what,  if  any- 
thing. Is  done  about  It  will  probably  de- 
pend on  how  much  backbone  urban  peo- 
ple show  In  demanding  more  voice  and  more 
help  In  their  solution. 

The  bill,  although  defeated,  was  con- 
sidered the  parent  thinking  from  which 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  bom. 

An  article  in  a  California  newspaper 
back  in  1952  described  him  as  "distin- 
guished, friendly,  calm,  even  under  pres- 
siu-e.  amiable  but  firm  In  his  convic- 
tions." His  14  years  in  Congress  further 
tested  and  attested  to  those  qualities. 
Even  In  the  midst  of  heated,  controver- 
sial Issues,  Congressman  Younger  con- 
si.stently  kept  his  bead,  his  temper,  his 
convictions,  his  dignity,  and  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  We  shall  all  keep  him 
in  oiu:  memory  as  an  example  of  deco- 
rum, sincerity,  and  a  conscientious  de- 
sire to  discharge  the  duties  of  congres- 
sional office  in  a  manner  that  reflected  a 
distinguished  image  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  which  he  was.  to  use 
terms  appropriate  to  his  backgroimd,  a 
stable,  reliable,  ever-growing  asset. 

Mr.  CEDERBEIRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  sad  occasion  when  we  come  to 
the  time  on  the  House  Calendar  that  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  oiu:  de- 
parted Members.  Words  come  hard  at  a 
time  like  this  and  there  is  little  that 
words  can  accomplish  in  filling  the 
vacuum  in  his  household  when  one  of 
OIU-  colleagues  Is  removed  by  his  Maker. 


I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  J.  Arthuh  Yoxtnger 
who  was  taken  from  us  on  June  20  while 
a  patient  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  He 
joined  our  ranks  in  the  House  in  1953 
and  served  alongside  us  continuouslj'  im- 
til  his  death. 

The  nth  District  of  CaUfornla  was 
very  ably  represented  in  Washington  by 
Congressman  Younger.  His  obituary  re- 
veals what  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
had  long  since  come  to  know — that  he 
was  a  conscientious  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant.  Even  before  he  joined  our 
ranks  his  abilities  were  utilized  profitably 
by  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  he  served  in 
his  home  State  of  California. 

He  brought  to  these  Halls  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  govern- 
ment-citizen relationships.  He  was  an 
asset  not  only  to  his  State,  but  also  to 
the  Congress. 

As  others  of  my  colleagues  have  said, 
Arthur  Younger  will  be  missed  in 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Younger  and  other  members  of 
his  family  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
sad  to  say  farewell  to  a  friend,  to  stand 
here  In  the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  pay  final  tribute  to  a  col- 
league who  has  been  taken  from  us. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  J.  Arthur  YotrNCER,  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  came  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether— while  our  States  are  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  this  great  Nation.  We 
shared  similar  problems  in  many  areas. 
I  came  to  know  Arthur  Younger  well, 
to  admire  and  respect  him  deeply.  He 
was  a  warm,  wise  man. 

He  was  a  good  man — ^in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  His  advice  and  counsel  were 
highly  valued  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  man  is  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who 
are  his  juniors.  In  each  Congress  as  the 
new  Members  arrived  I  observed  that 
Arthur  Younger  was  one  of  the  first 
from  whom  they  sought  advice.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  nature  to  counsel — and  his 
advice  was  soimd  and  constructive.  He 
was  fair  and  he  was  Impartial.  He  was 
a  source  of  strength.  He  was  interested 
in  the  problems  of  all. 

I  shall  deeply  miss  his  wisdom  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personality.  I  have  lost 
a  personal  friend. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  Arthur 
Younger  mourn  his  passing.  The  State  of 
California  has  lost  one  of  her  finest  sons 
and  most  effective  representatives.  The 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  distingtiished  legislators. 

To  Mrs.  Younger  and  their  children, 
Mrs.  Haley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  oiu*  departed  colleague, 
Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger,  from  the  time 
he  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953.  He  had 
served  his  cotmtry  in  time  of  war  and 
he  zealously  served  his  adopted  State  of 
California  in  Congress  for  more  than  13 
years.  He  wtis  a  gentleman  of  integrity, 
dignity,  and  dedication  to  his  people  and 
to  his  country.  Our  Nation  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  his  loyal  service,  and  his 
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death  has  saddened  all  of  us  here  where 
he  was  held  In  high  esteem.  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  his  friendship  and  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  widow 

Mr.  R0BI80N  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways difficult  to  say  farewell  to  a  col- 
league who  has  departed  from  us — and 
from  this  world  But  I  f^nd  it  especially 
difficult  In  the  case  of  our  beloved  friend, 
Art"  Younger 

Not  only  was  Art — and  I  must  still  call 
him  that  for  his  very  nature  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  address  him  in  more 
formal  terms — one  of  the  most  capable 
and  dedicated  Meml)ers  of  this  body, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  but  he  was,  truth 
to  tell,  a  comfort  just  to  have  around  His 
cheery  smile,  his  Innate  optimism,  and 
his  radiant  personality  brightened  many 
a  day  for  all  of  us 

He  will  be  missed  fur  the.se  qualities — 
but  he  will  also  be  missed  for  reasons  of 
perhaps  greater  Importance,  foremost 
among  which  would  be  that  Art  Yocnger 
was  one  of  those  Americans,  of  which  we 
have  far  too  few,  who.se  every  thought, 
word,  and  action  was  marked  by  a  stal- 
wart sense  of  InteKrity  Whatever  he  l)e- 
lieved  In,  he  believed  in  deeply,  and  on 
these  matters  there  was  no  room  for  com- 
promise. When  he  spoke  to  us  we  knew 
his  words  came  from  his  heart — and  his 
was  a  good  heart,  a  great  heart  His  serv- 
ice to  his  constituent's — and  to  his  Na- 
tion— can  be  measured  in  years  and  in 
substantial  accomplishments:  but  the 
true  measurement  of  his  service  would. 
for  this  basic  reason,  produce  a  truly  en- 
viable score,  and  it  thus  becomes  one  to 
which  we  all  should  aspire 

The  French  dramatist.  Moliere.  wrote: 

If  everyone  were  clothed  with  Integrity,  If 
every  heart  were  Just,  frarilc,  kindly,  the  other 
virtues  would  be  well-nigh  useless,  since  their 
chief  purpose  Is  to  make  us  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  Injustice  of  our  fellows 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  was  enriched 
through  the  years  of  J  Arthur  Younger  s 
service  in  It  because  he  was  one  among  us 
who  was  "clothed  with  integrity,"  and 
whose  heart  was  a  "just,  frank,  and 
kindly"  one.  Our  loss,  therefore,  is  a  very 
real  one,  and  one  we  can  ill  afford 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  sustained 
by  the  continuing  memory  of  our  de- 
parted colleague — and  constantly  en- 
couraged by  the  thought  of  his  shining 
example. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs  Robison  joins  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Younger  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  HUlX.  Mr  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Representative  J  Arthur  Younger,  of 
California,  Is  a  great  loss  to  his  friends, 
to  California,  and  to  the  Nation.  But  his 
achievements  will  endure  in  the  years 
ahead  as  a  monument  to  his  patriotism, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  to  his  integrity. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  this  tKidy, 
and  especially  is  it  felt  by  the  people 
of  the  11th  District  of  California  whom 
he  represented  so  long  and  so  well  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him  respected  him  for  his  wisdom  and 
dedication  to  Americas  most  noble 
principles.  The  Nation  and  State  which 
Art  Youkgkr  served  have  lost  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  and  bis 


presence  and  his  service  will  be  sorely 
missed 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
passing  of  J.  Arthur  Younger  leaves 
everyone  who  knew  him  with  a  deep  and 
personal  .sense  of  loss.  To  know  Art  was 
to  respoct  him  and  admire  his  many 
admirable  qualities  Art  was  a  big  man 
in  ever>'  sen.se  He  was  big  phy.sically, 
had  a  big  ■Aarm  smile  that  seemed  to 
take  m  the  whole  world  Art  was  big  in 
the  sen.se  that  he  never  denigrated  the 
accomplishments  of  others.  In  a  word. 
Art  was  *hat  we  would  all  like  to  be  in 
Congress 

J  Arthur  Younger  faithfully  served 
the  11th  District  of  California  for  nearly 
15  years  He  .served  all  of  America  as 
well.  As  second-ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interstate  and  f'orelgn 
Commerce  Committee,  he  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  fields  of 
domestic  and  international  trade  and 
commercial  law. 

Art  was  a  conservative  m  the  best 
sf  nse  of  the  word  He  knew  that  govern- 
ment cannot  do  everything  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Art  realized  that  most  of  our 
problems  can  be  solved  through  mdivid- 
ual  initiative 

Yet,  he  was  a  most  progressive  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Art  was  the  "father  '  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Shortly  after  being  elected 
to  the  House,  J  Arthur  Younger  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urbicul- 
ture  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
welfare  of  city  dwellers  He  was  ahead  of 
his  time  and  the  bill  was  defeated.  But 
it  was  the  in.spiration  for  the  eventual 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Art  was  an  exceptionally  hard  work- 
er He  was  nearly  always  the  first  to  ar- 
rive at  any  meeting  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  Art  did  his  homework 
and  was  one  of  the  best  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  Houie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  always 
carried  more  than  his  share  of  the  load. 
His  questioning  during  hearings  was  to 
the  [wint.  His  invariable  courtesy  to  wit- 
nesses made  the  work  easier  and  more 
sitrnificant 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Art  on  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education  Members  of  the  task  force 
constantly  turned  to  him  for  advice  and 
guidance  in  this  extremely  vital  area  His 
long  experience  and  deep  understandiii!.; 
of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  life 
of  the  Nation,  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  task  force 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bo  a.s.s(xiated 
with  Art  at  the  weekly  prayer  break- 
fasts in  the  House  If  any  Member  of 
the  House  deserved  the  encomium 
"Christian  gentleman,"  it  was  J  Ar- 
thur Younger  His  sincere  Christian  be- 
liefs Illuminated  every  facet  of  his  life 

I  was  struck  by  what  my  colleague. 
Mr  Hunt,  said  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Art  Our  late  colleague  from  Calilornla 
told  Mr  Hunt  that  there  would  bo  many 
moments  when  he  would  be  porrilexed 
and  would  wish  guidance  nn  a  vote  Art 
told  Mr  Hunt: 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  embl.^znned  over 
the  Speaker  3  rostrum  there  are  itisrrib«Kl  the 
truest  words  ever  spoken,  "In  God  We  Trust" 


and  when  the  moment  arises,  place  your  trust 
In  your  God  as  I  have  all  these  years. 

Art  lived  and  functioned  by  placing 
his  trust  in  God. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleat;ues  in 
ex[>ie.ssing  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Norma. 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heavy  heart  that  I  ri.se  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Younger,  of  California. 

I  came  to  know  Art  Younger  during 
the  first  days  of  the  83d  Congress  when 
we  were  both  freshmen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  there 
was  a  disparity  in  our  ages,  I  came  to 
know  and  to  respect  him  as  a  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman 

After  an  absence  of  12  years.  Art 
Younger  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me 
when  I  returned  as  a  Member  of  the  90th 
Congre.ss.  He  welcomed  me  back  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  in  typical  fashion, 
offered  me  friendly  assistance  in  reestab- 
lishing here  in  Washington. 

I  remember  well  our  conversation  In 
which  we  reminisced  about  our  previous 
congressional  .service  together.  He  al.so 
told  me  of  the  trip  ho  and  Mrs.  Younger 
enjoyed  to  Africa  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  89th  Congre.ss.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  and  Mrs  Younger  enjoyed  traveling, 
and  had  traveled  extensively  in  our  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  11th  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  lost  a  true  representative  of 
the  people,  and  the  entire  Nation  has  lost 
a  prudent  and  dedicated  public  .servant 

As  the  poet  Tennyson  said,  "The  finger 
of  God  touched  him  and  he  slept."  I  am 
sure  that  tho.se  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  Art  Younger  are  richer  and 
ble.s.sed  by  that  experience. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Younger  and 
the  family  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  deep  .sorrow  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  feel  at  this  time  in  the 
loss  of  our  colleague  and  good  friend.  J 
Arthur  Younger. 

Truly  a  distinguished  American  has 
gone  from  our  midst:  and  though  his 
chair  Is  vacant,  ho  still  will  live  on  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  the  honor  to  call 
him  their  friend.  Many  of  you  In  this 
Chamber  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  for  many  more  years  than 
I,  but  those  of  us  who  were  newcomers 
to  the  Congress  will  never  forget  the 
hospitality  of  his  welcome,  the  wisdom  of 
his  coun.sel.  and  his  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  principles 
and  ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  we  know  must  be 
perpetuated  for  the  future. 

All  of  us  have  admired  his  quiet  com- 
petence, and  the  great  legacy  of  public 
service  he  loaves  behind  is  a  living  in- 
spiration for  us  In  the  days  ahead.  The 
people  of  his  district  and  State  have 
lost  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  and 
I  join  with  them  in  extending  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Younger  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
in  the  .sadness  felt  by  the  membership  of 
the  Hou.se  in  the  passing  of  our  colleague. 
Congressman  J.  Arthur  Younger.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
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House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  to  share  member- 
ship on  the  same  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  committee. 
We  also  shared  an  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  House  weekly  prayer  break- 
fasts, where  he  was  a  faithful  attendant 
and  an  Inspirational  and  dedicated  par- 
ticipant. 

Art  Younger  was  one  of  the  most 
gentle,  most  respected,  and  most  effec- 
tive individuals  I  have  ever  had  the  prlv- 
llct^e  of  knowing,  and  he  rendered  sig- 
nificant service  to  his  committee,  to  the 
Congress,  to  his  district,  and  to  any 
group  In  whose  activities  he  took  part. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  friendly  consid- 
eration of  me,  as  a  younger  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  committee  on  which 
we  served,  and  I  will  always  hold  his 
memory  in  great  respect  and  affection. 
My  sincere  condolences  go  out  to  his  wife 
in  these  sad  and  trying  days  of  her  be- 
reavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life,  character,  and  service  of  the 
Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  ■ 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


statement  which  I  intended  to  deliver 
personally  on  the  floor  as  a  special  order. 
Unfortunately,  an  unexpected  early  ad- 
journment prevented  me  from  delivering 
this  speech.  Because  today  is  Thursday 
and  I  recognize  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
participate  in  my  special  order  must  re- 
turn to  their  districts  for  weekend  en- 
gagements, I  have  decided  not  to  make 
my  statement  today. 

Instead,  on  July  18,  following  all  legis- 
lative business  and  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  I  will  address  the 
House  for  1  hour.  At  that  time  I  will 
comment  fully  upon  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  supplement  my  earlier  state- 
ments about  Farm  Bureau  activities  with 
new  evidence  which  conclusively  proves 
that  the  Farm  Bureau,  among  other 
things,  is  essentially  a  profit-motivated 
tax-dcxiging  business  organization. 

Further,  I  will  prove  to  everybody's 
satisfaction  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  masterminded,  engineered, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  statement  and  resolution  introduced 
by  the  five  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11089,  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BEN- 
EFITS AND  FINANCIAL  STRUC- 
TURE OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11089)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  group  life  insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  to  strengthen  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  employees'  life  Insurance 
fund,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi,  Henderson,  Daniels,  Corbett, 
and  Broyhill  of  North  CaroUna. 


CRITICISMS    OF   AMERICAN   FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  statement  issued  yesterday  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  relating 
to  my  criticisms  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  I  prepared  a  lengthy 


rNTRODUCnON  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  NEW  AND  DIFFER- 
ENT APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  CURTAILING  THE  MAILING  OF 
OBSCENE  LITERATURE 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve represents  a  new  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  curtailing  the 
mailing  of  obscene  literature. 

My  bill  would  impose  a  $1,000  Federal 
licensing  fee  upon  any  person  or  orga- 
nization who  buys,  sells,  rents,  ex- 
changes, or  otherwise  trades  in  mailing 
lists.  The  licensee  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Informing  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  any  person  to  whom  he 
has  sold  a  mailing  list  and  who  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  will  use  the 
list  to  offer  obscene  literature  for  sale 
through  the  mails.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  have  the  right  to  revoke  the 
license  of  any  person  who  falls  to  report 
such  an  effort  to  use  postal  facilities  to 
sell  obscene  literature.  "Obscene,"  for 
purposes  of  definition,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  tests  laid  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  cases  such  as 
Roth  against  the  United  States. 

Many  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  served  on  the  Pornography 
Subcommittee.  Trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  regulating  these  clever  purvey- 
ors of  filth  was  a  most  frustrating  expe- 
rience. Court  decisions,  the  Constitution, 
and  slippery  business  tactics  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  prevent  dealers  in  smut 


from  sending  unwanted  pornographic 
material  to  our  most  impressionable 
group  of  Americans — our  teenagers.  Ob- 
viously a  new  and  completely  different 
approach  is  required.  This  is  why  I  have 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  regulating  the  deal- 
er in  mailing  lists,  who  is  a  very  neces- 
sary link  in  the  smut  peddler's  operation. 
Perhaps  by  regulating  him  we  can  find 
some  constitutional  means  of  getting  at 
the  despicable  persons  who  profit  from 
filth.  

NEED  FOR  OPEN  RULE  ON  POSTAL 
RATE  BILL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  strong  rumor  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice will  bring  the  postal  rate  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  where  there  has  to  be  a  closed 
rule  to  consider  a  bill  to  raise  postal 
rates.  The  only  reason  a  closed  rule  is 
wanted  is  to  protect  the  third-class 
mailers  against  those  of  us  who  want  to 
raise  the  rates  on  junk  mail.  I  believe  It 
would  be  an  outrage  on  the  American 
people  if  a  closed  rule  is  granted  on  a  bill 
like  the  postal  rate  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  received  the 
rumor  that  there  will  be  a  closed  rule. 
I  am  sure  the  rule  that  will  be  proposed 
will  be  an  open  rule,  because  the  last 
time  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  been  defeated  was  on  a 
closed  rule.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  will  have  ample  time 
to  discuss  the  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  given  a  clear-cut  assur- 
ance to  the  House  that  the  postal  rates 
bill  will  be  handled  under  an  open  rule. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  166) 

Ayres  Barrett  Bolton 

Baring  Berry  Brotzman 
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Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Clawaon,  D«l 

Collier 

Diggs 

Felghan 

HanMn,  Waab. 

HawUns 

Hungat« 

Irwin 

King.  OmUi. 
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McClure 

Martin 

Mona4<an 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MOKS 

O'Koruikl 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Pool 

PUIT*U 

Rcuss 


Roush 

St  Germain 

8c  Ongo 

Shipley 

Smith.  NT. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Whlteuer 

WUlLs 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
BOLANDK  On  this  rollcall  396  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^___ 

PROHIBITION  OP  USE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY 
AGE2^CIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  10595'  to  pro- 
hibit certain  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  fostering  or  participat- 
ing in  gambling  activities. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DT    TK«    COMiimTB    OF    THE     WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  Hou.'se  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  10595.  with 
Mr.  Cbaxles  H.  Wilson  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday  It  had  agreed  that  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bllL 

COMMrrTEE     .^MENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  Une  8.  Immediately  alter  "deal 
In  beta".  Insert:  "used  as  a  me.-ins  or  sub- 
stitute for  participation  In  a  lottery". 

On  page  3.  line  23,  after  "collecUng"  strike 
"paying  on  account  of. 

On  page  3.  Immediately  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  Une  12.  insert   'or". 

On  page  3,  Une  18.  strike  '.  or"  and  insert  a 
period.  „ 

On  page  3.  Unes  17  and  18.  strike  "(D)  any 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

aUXMDMZNTS    OrrERIB    BY     MB.    MCLTta 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reporting  that  amendment,  may  I  say 
that  the  same  amendment  is  offered  at 
page  4.  at  page  7,  and  at  page  9,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  re- 
ported and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wlU  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  proper 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  provision  of 
the  bill  that  has  not  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  by  unanimous 
consent. 


Mr.  GROSS  It  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  only  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aniendnient  offered  by  Mr  MtJLTER.  On 
page  2.  strike  lliiee  6  through  20  and  Insert: 

"(b)  A  national  bank  may  not  permit — 

"  ( 1 )  the  use  of  any  part  of  any  of  Its  bank- 
ing offices  by  any  person  for  any  purpose  for- 
bidden to  the  bank  under  sub.~ectlon  (a),  or 

"(2)  direct  access  by  the  public  from  any 
of  lt«  banking  offices  to  any  premises  used 
by  any  person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to 
the  bank  under  subsection  (a) ." 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  MulterI? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rei>ort 
the  remaining  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered en  b'.oc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments   offered   by   Mr    Mm-TEn:    On 
page   4.   strike   Une    18   and   all    that   follows 
through   pa«e  5.   Une  9.   and   Insert: 

"(bi  A  State  member  bank  may  not  per- 
mit— 

••  (  n  the  use  of  any  part  of  any  of  Us  bank- 
ing offices  by  any  person  for  any  purpose 
forbidden  to  the  bank  under  subsection  (a), 
or 

"(2)  direct  access  by  the  public  from  any 
of  I's  banking  offices  to  any  premises  used  by 
any  person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to  the 
bank  under  subsection  (a)." 

On  page  7.  strike  Unes  4  through  18  and 
Insert; 

"(b)  A  State  non-member  Insured  bank 
may  not  permit — 

"(1)  the  use  of  any  part  of  any  of  Its 
banking  offices  by  any  person  fur  any  purpose 
forbidden  to  the  bank  under  subsecUon 
(a),  or 

"(2)  direct  access  by  the  public  from  any 
of  ita  banking  offices  to  any  premises  used 
by  any  person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to 
the  txtnk  under  subsection  (a)  ." 

On  ptige  9.  strike  Unes  8  through  20  and 
Insert: 

"(b)  An  Insured  institution  may  not  per- 
mit— 

"(li  the  use  of  any  part  of  any  of  Its 
own  office*  by  any  person  for  any  purpose 
forbidden  to  the  Institution  under  subsec- 
tion I  a  I .  or 

"(2 1  direct  access  by  the  public  from  any 
of  Its  own  offices  to  any  premises  used  by  ajiy 
person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to  the  la- 
sUtutlon  xinder  subsection  (ai." 

Mr.  GROSS  interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendments'.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqulrj-. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
amendments  ail  be  the  same,  tlien,  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  a.s  the  pro- 
vision which  has  just  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  Is  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Multer  I 
has  said. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments.  If  they  are  the  same 
amendments,  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
thev  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MtrLTER]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amendments. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
bill  was  reported  it  was  Intended  that 
we  restrict  banks  and  banking  institu- 
tions, those  that  are  national  Institutions 
and  tho.**  that  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  from  participating  In 
these  lotteries  as  an  agent.  The  language 
that  Is  now  in  the  bill  would  prohibit 
these  banking  institutions  from  using 
any  of  their  property:  that  Is.  their  real 
property,  for  these  purposes.  Many  of 
the.se  institutions  own  office  buildings  in 
which  their  banking  premises  are  located. 
While  it  Is  the  intent  to  prohibit  the 
banking  premises  to  be  used  for  those 
lottery  activities,  it  was  not  intended 
that  we  prohibit  the  bank  from  leasing 
or  renting  any  of  its  other  property  to  a 
State,  county,  town,  village,  or  munici- 
pality or  any  other  agency  that  legally 
could  operate  or  act  as  an  agent  for  these 
lotteries.  Therefore  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  each  of  the  four  places  where 
the.sc  restrictions  are  contained  within 
the  bill. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  we  will 
simply  restrict  the  banks  and  the  finan- 
cial institutions  from  acting  on  their 
own  premises  as  agents.  The  bill  then 
will  not  In  any  way  restrict  them  from 
engaging  In  all  of  their  other  banking 
activities.  Nor  will  It  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  any  real  estate  or  real  prop- 
erty owned  and  held  by  the  banking  in- 
stitution. That  is  the  simple  and  full 
Intent  and  purport  of  their  amendments, 
and  I  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  So  that  we  might  have  a 
clarification  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments, is  it  the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  be  sure  that  if  a  build- 
ing is  owned  by  a  bank  which  occupies 
the  ground  floor,  say.  the  street  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  banking,  and  it  rents  the 
second  floor  to  the  New  York  State  Tax 
Department,  that  the  State  tax  depart- 
ment could  sell  these  lottery  tickets  In 
the  same  building  that  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  banking  institution  on 
the  ground  floor? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  absolutely  and  completely  cor- 
rect. 

That  Is  the  sole  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  amendment  whether  It  is  a  State 
agency  or  any  other  government  agency, 
or  anyone  legally  licensed  to  cari-y  on 
those  lotteries,  who  rents  space  in  the 
building  of  a  banking  Institution,  they 
can  lawfully  use  those  premises  for  those 
purposes. 

Mr.  CEIiER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  banking  facilities  should 
be  used  for  any  lottery. 

Also  I  take  this  opportunity  to  criticize 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  his  Intemperate  remarks  alx)ut  our 
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Governor  of  New  York  State,  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  His  strictures  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor were  most  unfair  and  untoward. 
The  attack  upon  the  Governor  was  In 
the  nature  of  character  assassination. 
I  challenge  any  charge  that  militates 
asiainst  the  integrity  of  the  Governor. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  might  well 
reconsider  his  diatribe  against  the  Gov- 
ernor and  recant. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  because  it  would  create  a 
gigantic  loophole  that  would  completely 
nullify  the  desired  intentions  of  this  leg- 
islation. Congress  year  after  year  must 
devote  a  great  deal  of  its  time  and  energy 
toward  closing  loopholes  in  existing  law. 
In  light  of  this,  it  does  not  make  sense 
for  this  body  to  approve  an  amendment 
which  would  create  a  loophole  through 
which  all  State-chartered  banks  could 
escape  coverage  of  the  law. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
was  ample  opportunity  in  committee  to 
offer  such  an  amendment.  However,  no 
amendment  was  offered,  nor  was  one  of 
this  subject  matter  even  discussed. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  would  pro- 
hibit banks  from  renting  property  which 
would  be  used  for  gambling  activities. 
National  banks  are  not  included  in  this 
provision,  since  by  law  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  owning  real  estate  other 
than  their  banking  premises.  However, 
many  States  allow  state-chartered  banks 
to  own  and  rent  additional  property.  If 
the  prohibition  against  State  banks  rent- 
ing property  to  gamblers  Is  enacted,  it 
would  mean  that  State  banks  could  form 
separate  corporations  to  sell  lottery  tick- 
ets and  then  rent  bank-owned  property 
to  that  corporation  to  carry  on  the  gam- 
bling activity.  This  would  clearly  violate 
the  spirit  of  this  legislation.  There  are 
numerous  other  ways  in  which  State- 
chartered  banks  could  avoid  the  effects 
of  this  legislation  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated  so  that  the 
full  and  equitable  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion can  extend  to  all  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  what  I  have  said 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  abso- 
lutely the  truth— that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  out  to  crip- 
ple and  destroy  the  New  York  State 
lottery — and  his  insistence  on  doing  that, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
is  a  clear  indication  of  his  intent  to  do 
exactly  what  I  have  said  all  along. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.tientleman  yield? 
Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  that  although  this 
amendment  was  not  offered  in  the  execu- 
tive session  of  the  committee  when  the 
bill  was  marked  up,  I  did  on  June  20, 
notify  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  intention 


to  offer  this  amendment.  So  far  as  I 
know  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  the  exception  of  the  chairman 
are  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  So  while 
It  was  not  considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion, every  member  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  review  and  exam- 
ine this  amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  am  personally  opposed  to  national 
banks  in  engaging  in  lotteries,  I  do  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  a  salutory 
amendment,  Improving  what  is  a  very 
difficult  bill  at  best. 

There  is  no  positive  justification  for 
excluding  banks  that  may  own  property 
in  another  section  of  town  from  leasing 
that  property  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  any  other  State  government  which 
happens  to  need  that  property.  There  is 
no  relevance  between  legitimately  leased 
property  and  the  operation  of  the  bank 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  think  this 
amendment  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  believe 
it  is  something  that  Is  needed  In  order 
to  improve  this  legislation. 

Very  frankly,  as  I  said  the  first  day 
when  we  debated  this  bill,  I  support  the 
legislation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  right  and  proper 
to  have  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  engaging  in  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets.  But  I  do  not  think  that  our 
legislation,  in  an  effort  to  do  that,  should 
go  so  far  as  to  stop  the  normal  operation 
of  the  financial  institutions.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  very  definitely  to  keep  these 
financial  institutions  from  selling  lottery 
tickets.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  go  fur- 
ther. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  It  was 
my  privilege  during  my  first  two  terms 
in  the  House  to  serve  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  it  was  my 
opinion  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  it  has  been  my  opinion  since,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
is  one  of  the  imrecognlzed  geniuses  of 
this  country,  and  also  one  of  the  unrec- 
ognized geniuses  of  this  Congress. 

But,  frankly,  this  bill  disturbs  me  be- 
cause it  Is  drawn  and  supported  with  less 
than  a  touch  of  genius.  Quite  frankly, 
aside  from  the  civil  war  between  Texas 
and  New  York,  and  any  political  or  per- 
sonal comments  that  were  made  yester- 
day and  are  still  being  carried  on  today, 
as  I  see  the  situation,  It  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  now 
the  possessor  of  a  State  lottery.  If  I  re- 
call, they  are  following  the  lead  of  a  little 
State  called  New  Hampshire. 


I  would  suspect  that  the  trend  will 
move  across  the  country.  Someday  we 
may  even  have  a  lottery  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  With  their  oil  wells  they  may  not 
need  it.  But  theoretically  this  is  a  feasi- 
bility. I  can  see  the  day  when  my  State 
of  Illinois  might  require  a  lottery  because 
of  the  usurpation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  taxes  that  should  be  fiow- 
Ing  to  a  State.  But  if  and  when  Illinois 
has  a  State  lottery,  I  would  feel  much 
safer  if  the  fimds  were  fiowlng  in  and 
through  the  banks  which  have  good  in- 
ternal control  procedures,  which  have 
fine  auditing  systems,  and  which  are  now 
automated  to  the  hilt.  Therefore,  I  would 
think  that  the  bill  represents  a  backward 
step.  It  is  anti-States  rights.  I  would  say 
it  is  certain,  with  the  problems  we  have 
in  the  Congress,  there  are  far  more  im- 
portant items  we  could  be  debating  than 
dabbling  with  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

In  fact,  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood. I  would  say  that  a  bill  like  this  sig- 
nifies the  "silly  season"  that  we  occasion- 
ally have  in  Washington.  Because  of  the 
heat  of  the  legislation  and  because  of  the 
heat  of  the  Washington  atmosphere  we 
are  faced  with  legislation  like  this. 

However,  I  am  here  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  This  amendment  takes  a  bad  bill 
and  makes  it  slightly  acceptable.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  they,  there- 
fore, support  the  Multer  amendment, 
and  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so,  to  destroy  this  bill  in  either  the 
motion  to  recommit  or  in  an  outright 
defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing in  support  of  House  bill  10595.  From 
discussions  with  Members  this  morning, 
the  future  of  this  bill  has  been  impaired 
by  what  I  regard  as  irrelevant  and  im- 
material remarks  made  in  this  House 
yesterday  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  his  family,  and 
their  philanthropic  foundations.  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  all  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation on  its  merits  and  only  on  its 
merits. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion apply  not  only  to  New  York  and  to 
New  Hampshire,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  has  just  sug- 
gested, but  also  to  the  other  48  States 
and  their  trusted  financial  institutions. 
In  considering  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  bill  is  supported  not  only 
on  its  merits  but  also  by  historical  prece- 
dent as  well  as  rational  reasoning.  The 
historical  precedent  is:  First,  the  idea  is 
over  200  years  old  and  has  not  had  a  suc- 
cess to  its  credit;  second,  Federal  laws 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  lottery  tickets  or 
lottery  information  and  advertising  is 
forbidden  even  if  mailed  intrastate. 

Similarly,  the  broadcasting  of  lottery 
information  on  radio  and  television  is 
likewise  prohibited.  Newspapers,  al- 
though not  federally  licensed  or  super- 
vised, are  prohibited  from  mailing  pub- 
lications containing  lottery  information 
and  lists  of  lottery  wiiuiers. 
The  Supreme  Court  recently  upheld 
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the  validity  of  these  laws  In  the  Pabrl- 
zio  case,  decided  on  February  12,  1966. 
Third,   the  Federal  Trade   Commission 
has  told  us  that  merchandising  by  lottery 
IS  illegal  under  the  FTC  Act.  which  again 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 
Rationally  there  are  two  issues: 
First.  Should  the  lottery  be  dignified 
by   permitting  the  symbols  of  security 
and    stability    In    the    community,    the 
banks,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  wager  at  the  same  time  he  saves?  Does 
this  not  demean   the  stature  of   these 
institutions  when  a  person,  who  comes 
into  the  institution  with  his  paycheck 
for   the   purpose   of   providing    for   the 
security  of  his  fanuly.  by  saving.  Is  open- 
ly tempted  to  risk  just  a  small  part  of 
that  pay  Instead  of  saving  it? 

Thus  far.  this  debate  has  been  confined 
to  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  There 
are  48  other  SUtes  which  will  be  affected 
by  our  action  on  this  bill. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  aU  Members 
of  this  House  objecUvely  review  the 
merits  of  this  Important  legislate. n  in 
terms  of  its  effects  on  the  50  State,  ith- 
er  than  only  two.  and  that  we  do  not 
allow  Federal  financial  institutions  to 
become  Involved  in  lotteries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  this 
bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  before  our 
committee,  and  we  had  numerous  roll- 
calls,  and  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
bill  as  it  is,  the  rollcall  vote  showed  19 
to  11.  That  Is  correct:  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Ls  on  the  bill  as 
It  Is.  Therefore,  the  committee  is  behind 
the  bill  without  the  amendment.  Is  tliat 
the  gentleman's  con.struction'' 

Mr.  WYtlE.  That  is  my  construction 
of  the  committee  action:  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Clmirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
one  of  the  best  helps,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Bute  lottery,  to  operate  the 
State  lottery  through  the  banking  in- 
stitutions, if  we  want  pubhc  confidence 
in  an  honest  lotterv  ? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  must 
say  that  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  just  happen  to 
be  unalterably  opposed  to  lotteries,  in 
any  form.  I  just  do  not  like  to  have  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  involved 
In  them,  but  most  especially  right  now 
I  do  not  want  the  Federal  financial 
institutions  involved  in  the  actions  of 
States  in  promoting  SUte  lotteries. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want 
to  keep  the  racketeers  out  of  this  kind  of 
operation  and  if  the  people  in  the  State 
choose  to  have  the  operation  of  a  lot- 
tery to  raise  revenue  for  their  State, 
then  is  it  not  sound  to  have  an  admin- 
istrative role  by  banks  in  connection 
with  the  lottery? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
pentleman  from  New  Hampshire  mast 
know,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  reported  In  a  survey 


released  on  March  13,  1965,  that  State 
lotteries  have  never  succeeded.  Histor- 
ically, lotteries  beget  more  trouble  and 
beget  more  crime.  The  Louisiana  lottery 
was  an  example  of  that.  In  England  the 
lottery  was  abolit^hed  by  Parliament  be- 
cau.se  persons  by  becoming  acclimated 
to  gambling  in  the  form  of  a  lottery 
were  led  to  other  areas  of  crime. 

This  is  an  additional  reason  why  I  am 
opposed  to  the  lottery. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from   Ohio   ha.s   expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Wvlie 
was  allowed  t^  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  I  ^^   . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MLTIPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  in  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment and  point  out  to  the  Hou.se  that  in 
the  New  York  State  bill,  the  telegraph 
companies  were  also  authorized  to  se  1 
lottery-  tickets.  However,  the  president  of 
We-stem  Union  Telegraph  Co.  made  the 
statement  that  he  wa.s  withdrawing  hus 
company  from  participation  in  the  lot- 
ter>'  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  was  the  .sale  of  tickets  by 
his  company  was  not  going  to  be  com- 
pensatoiT.  because  5  cents  of  the  dollar 
ticket  was  the  amount  allocated  to  pay 
for  the  participation  of  his  company  in 

The  second  item  he  brought  out.  and  he 
made  it  ver>'  clear  to  the  public,  was  that 
he  felt  if  tlie  type  people  who  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  lotteries  would  be  com- 
ing inU)  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
oftices.  the  offices  would  probably  be  sub- 
jected to  holdups  by  that  type  of  indi- 
vidual, and  that  is  the  otlier  one  of  the 
rea.sons  why  he  withdrew  the  telegraph 
company  fruin  participating  in  the  New 
York  lottery. 

Mr  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  centleman. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  is  oppo.sed 
to  the  bill,  perhaps  I  should  be  opposed 
to  the  amendments  also,  because  I  be- 
lieve if  the  aniendmcn.s  should  be  de- 
feated the  chances  for  defeating  the  bill 
would  be  improved.  However,  I  do  not 
take  that  position. 

Since  there  is  cerUlnly  a  possibility 
that  the  bill  will  be  adopted.  I  believe 
It  would  be  a  better  bill  and  would  be 
more  in  line  with  what  the  committee 
Intended  if  these  amendments  are 
adopted.  In  other  words,  what  my  col- 
league from  New  York  hiis  propo.sed  is 
to  eliminate  coverage  of  stores,  offices 
or  other  real  properties  owned  by  a  bank, 
so  that  lottery  operations  could  be  con- 
ducted in  such  nonbanking  premises. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  am.endments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mclter). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Patma^n  i  there 
were — ayes  42.  noes  7. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  P.-\TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  1?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  alter  Becllon  9 
the  following  new  section: 

"SBCTION    »A.   PARTICIPATION   IN   LOTl IKIES   PRO- 
HIBITKU 


"(.II    A  Stiite  member  bank  may  not — 
"(1)   deal  in  lottery  tickets; 
"i  J)  deal  In  bets; 

•'I  3)  announce,  advertise,  or  publicize  the 
existence  of  any  lottery; 

••(4)  announce,  advertise,  publicize,  or 
keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or  Identity 
of  liny  participant  or  winner,  as  such.  In  a 
lottery. 

••(bl  A  State  member  bank  may  not  per- 
mit any  part  of  any  premises  under  Its 
ownership  or  control  to  be  used  by  any  per- 
son for  any  purpoee  forbidden  to  the  bank 
under  this  section  except — 

"(l)  where  the  person  has  a  legally  en- 
forceable right  to  do  so  under  the  terms 
of  a  lease  or  other  contract  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  before  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  premises  by  the  bank,  whichever  is 
later; 

•■(21  where  the  bank  has  acquired  the 
premises  in  settlement  of  a  preexisting  debt 
or  m  connection  with  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, and  has  held  the  premises  for  less  than 
five  years:  or 

••  I  3  I  where  the  bank  holds  the  premises 
in  a  flduiiary  capacity. 

"(CI  As  used  In  this  section — 
'•(1(  The  term  "deal  In'  Includes  making, 
taking,  buying,  selling,  redeeming,  collecting, 
p.iylng  on  account  of,  keeping  any  books 
ur  records  with  respect  to,  or  otherwise  han- 
dling in  any  way. 

••(2)  The  term  'lottery'  Includes  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  three  or  more  persons 
(the  'participants'!  advance  money  or  credit 
to  another  In  exchange  for  the  possibility  or 
expectation  that  one  or  more  but  not  all  of 
the  participants  (the  'winners')  will  receive 
by  reason  of  their  advances  more  than  the 
amounts  they  have  advanced,  the  identity 
of  the  winners  being  dctcrnUned  by  any 
means  which  includes — 
";.'V)  a  random  selection; 
"(B)  a  game,  race,  or  contest; 
"(C)  any  record  or  tabulation  of  the  re-^ult 
of  one  or  more  events  in  which  any  par- 
ticipant has  no  Interest  except  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  possibility  that  he  may  become 
a  winner:  or. 

"(D>  any  combination  of  anyl  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  The  term  'lottery  ticket'  includes  any 
right,  privilege,  or  pos.slbility  (and  any 
ticket,  receipt,  record,  or  other  evidence  of 
any  such  right,  privilege,  or  possibility)  of 
beo  'mine  a  winner  In  a  lottery. 

"(di  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
enxl  Reserve  System  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tlouii  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  the  prevention 
of  evasions  thereof." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  2  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrmn:  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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On  page  4,  line  11,  Immediately  after  "deal 
In  bets"  Insert  "used  as  a  means  or  substi- 
tute for  participation  In  a  lottery" 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  "paying  on 
account  of," 

On  page  6,  line  24,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  line  24,  msert  "or" 

On  page  6,  line  4,  after  "winner"  strike 
out  ";  or"  and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  6,  on  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "(D) 
any  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  other 
amendments  to  be  offered,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  next  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insvirance  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  20  and 
21  as  21  and  22,  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  section  19  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  A  State  nonmember  insured 
b.-ink  may  not — 

"(1)  deal  in  lottery  tlckete;  | 

"(2)  deal  in  bets; 

"(3)  announce,  advertise,  or  publicize  the 
existence  of  any  lottery; 

"(4)  announce,  advertise,  publicize,  or 
keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or  Identity 
of  any  participant  or  winner,  as  such,  In  a 
lottery. 

"(b)  A  State  nonmember  Insured  bank 
may  not  permit  any  part  of  any  premises 
under  Its  ownership  or  control  to  be  used  by 
any  person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to  the 
bank  under  this  section  except — 

"(1)  where  the  person  has  a  legally  en- 
forceable right  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  a 
lease  or  other  contract  entered  Into  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  section,  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prem- 
ises by  the  bank,  whichever  Is  later; 

"(2)  where  the  bank  has  acquired  the 
premises  in  settlement  of  a  preexisting  debt 
or  In  connection  with  foreclosure  proceeding, 
and  has  held  the  premises  for  less  than  five 
years;  or 

"  ( 3 )  where  the  bank  holds  the  premises  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity. 
"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'deal  in'  Includes  making, 
taking,  buying,  selling,  redeeming,  collecting, 
paying  on  accoxint  of,  keeping  any  books  or 
records  with  respyect  to,  or  otherwise  han- 
dling in  any  way. 

"(2)  The  term  'lottery'  Includes  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  three  or  more  persons 
(the  'participants')  advance  money  or  credit 
to  another  In  exchange  for  the  posslbllty  or 
expectation  that  one  or  more  but  not  all  of 
the  participants  (the  'winners')  will  receive 
by  reason  of  their  advances  more  than  the 
amounts  they  have  advanced,  the  Identity  of 
the  winners  being  determined  by  any  means 
which  Includes — 
"(A)  a  random  selection;  I 

"(B)  a  game,  race,  or  contest; 
"(Ci  any  record  or  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sult of  one  or  more  events  In  which  any 
participant  has  no  Interest  except  for  Its 
bearing  upon  the  possibility  that  he  may 
become  a  winner;  or. 

"(D)  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  The  term  lottery  ticket'  tocludes  any 
right,  privUege,  or  poeslbUty  (and  any  Ucket, 
receipt,  record,  or  other  evidence  of  any  such 
right,  privilege,  or  possibility)  of  becoming  a 
winner  In  a  lottery. 

"(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  this  section  and  the 
prevention  of  evasions  thereof." 

Mr.  FTNO  (Interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  3  be  considered  as  reoA. 


printed  In  the  Recoro,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments  to  & 
tlon  3. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  line  22,  Immediately  after  "deal 
in  bets".  Insert:  "used  as  a  means  or  sub- 
stitute for  participation  In  a  lottery" 

On  page  7,  line  21.  strike  out  "paying  on 
account  of," 

On  page  8,  line  8,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  line  8,  Insert  "or" 

On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  ";  or"  and  insert 
a  period. 

On  page  8,  lines  13  and  14,  strike: 

"(D)  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OVTERED  BT  MR.  FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 
6,  strike  line  15  and  all  that  follows  through 
page  8,  line  21. 

On  page  8,  line  22,  redesignate  section  4 
as  section  3. 

On  page  10,  line  25,  redesignate  section  6  as 

On  page  11,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "section  20 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,". 

On  page  11,  line  12,  redesignate  section  6  as 
section  5. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  In  essence, 
my  amendment  would  eliminate  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Patman  bill  that  applies  to 
banks  which  are  State  chartered,  non- 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
but  which  are  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion only  because  of  their  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  coverage. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  what  justification 
there  can  be  for  extending  the  Patman 
bill's  coverage  to  these  types  of  banks. 
Traditionally,  Federal  regulation  of  in- 
sured banks  has  been  tied  to  protection 
of  depositors.  Further  Intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  mere  insured  banks  which 
have  no  other  Federal  connection  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
law,  of  the  dual  banking  system. 

Who  here  really  believes  that  the 
Patman  bill  truly  relates  to  soimd  bank- 
ing practices?  There  is  no  question  of 
banks  participating  in  the  lottery — no 
banks  are  risking  any  of  their  funds. 
They  are  simply  serving  as  ticket  agen- 
cies and  nothing  else.  To  draw  an 
analogy,  banks  may  not  underwrite 
stocks  and  bonds,  but  they  may  serve  as 
stock  transfer  agents.  The  assets  of 
banks  are  no  more  threatened  by  bank 
participation  in  sale  of  lottery  tickets  for 
a  fee  than  they  are  by  bank  transfers 
of  stock  for  a  fee. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration does  not  feel  that  the  dual 
banking  system  should  be  warped  by  reg- 
ulating lottery  ticket  sales  by  Insured 
banks.  Let  me  quote  their  statement: 

It  is  our  view  that,  generally,  the  structure 
•ad  scope  of  state  banking  actiyity  should 
be  a  matter  tor  state  determination.  Existing 


statutes  recognize  this  concept   and  recent 
Supreme  CJourt  decisions  fortify  it. 

The  New  York  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment also  opposes  this  extension  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  So  does  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency;  that  is  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  They  feel  that 
sale  or  nonsale  of  lottery  tickets  has  no 
relevance  to  the  safety  of  deposits  and 
.  at  there  is  no  justification  whatsoever 
fot  Federal  legislation. 

t  suggest  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  regulate  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
by  State-chartered  banks  merely  because 
those  banks  happen  to  have  Federal  de- 
posit insurance,  then  the  dual  banking 
system  In  this  country  is  gravely  jeopard- 
ized, and  any  kind  of  Federal  regulation 
can  be  imposed  on  State-chartered  banks 
even  if  their  only  link  to  Federal  regu- 
latory power  is  their  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance. Is  that  what  this  House  wants 
to  do?  Is  that  the  kind  of  precedent  we 
in  this  Congress  want  to  set  here  today? 
If  not,  then  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendment  to  exclude  from  coverage  of 
this  bill  those  banks  whose  only  Federal 
connection  is  Federal  deposit  insurance. 
It  would  make  a  bad  bill  a  little  better. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time,  and  I  wish  to  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  has  offered  to  the  bill  and  the 
principle  it  represents.  However,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  debate 
of  yesterday  and  to  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  8  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  legislative  body.  During 
this  period,  there  has  been  much  spirited 
debate  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  some 
having  lasting  implications,  other  of  Im- 
portance only  for  the  moment. 

A  variety  of  tactics  have  been  used 
by  my  colleagues  during  floor  consid- 
eration of  a  measure.  For  the  most 
part,  factual,  stralght-from-the-shoulder 
presentations,  directly  related  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  have  been  effec- 
tively employed  to  convince  others  of 
the  relative  merits  of  a  position. 

Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case 
yesterday  during  debate  on  the  issue  be- 
fore us.  I  carmot,  in  good  conscience, 
permit  to  go  unchallenged  the  intemper- 
ate statements  that  were  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  relative  to  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  capable  and  dedicated  public 
sen'ants,  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller and  the  Rockefeller  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
list  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  a  man  who  has 
served  his  Nation  well  for  more  than 
40  years,  because  to  do  so  would  require 
more  time  than  is  available  and  would 
not  be  germane  to  the  Issue  we  are  de- 
bating. However,  before  making  specific 
reference  to  the  Governor's  position  on 
the  New  York  State  lottery,  and  I  do  this 
only  because  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  somehow  feels  that  this 
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is  essential  to  House  consideration  of  this 
measure,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  en- 
titled "Nelson  Rockefeller:  A  Record  To 
Fit  the  Times"  appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  Fortune  maua^me  I  think  this 
would  be  enlightening  reading  for  the 
few  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  many 
contributions  to  our  great  Nation  made 
by  one  who  has  dedicated  virtually  all  of 
his  adult  life  to  serving  his  fellow  man. 
At  this  juncture.  I  wish  to  stress  one 
very  significant  point  that  anyone  inter- 
ested In  seeking  the  facts  could  easily 
have  discovered.  Governor  Rockefeller 
was  opposed  to  and  campaii,'ned  against 
the  New  York  State  lottery  in  1966.  How- 
ever, when  the  voters  of  the  State  he  was 
elected  to  governor  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  lottery  in  a  statewide  referen- 
dum, the  Governor  and  State  legislative 
leaders  faced  the  duty  to  implement  it. 
The  lottery,  like  it  or  not,  was  a  voter- 
approved  fact  of  life.  They  then  made 
a  determination,  after  careful  study  and 
consideration,  that  the  financial  institu- 
tions, with  their  unimpeachable  creden- 
tial, would  provide  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  outlets  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  tickets.  This  approach  was 
endorsed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  the  implementation  of  the  people's 
will  began. 

This  bill  represents  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  the  affairs  which  have 
long  been  considered  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  States.  There  is 
obviously  no  need  for  this  legislation. 
Every  Federal  agency  asked  to  comment 
on  the  bill  reaffirmed  this  position.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man defer  and  make  that  request  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mu.st 
wholeheartedly  oppose  this  amendment. 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  sub- 
stantially scuttle  the  bill  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  bill 

I  must  say  that  the  State  banks  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
They  were  Invited  to  attend  and  to 
testify.  Likewise,  the  American  Bankers 
Association  was  invited,  and  the  New 
York  Banking  Commission,  which  covers 
these  State  banks  was  invited,  and 
neither  one  of  them  wanted  to  be  heard. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  banks  did 
not  oppose  this  bill,  as  indicated. 

If  you  let  the  State  banks  out  from 
under  the  coverage  of  this  bill,  it  will 
place  the  small  banks  at  a  disadvantage, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  New  York  State. 
And,  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  know,  to  discriminate  against  the 


small  banks  and  allow  the  big  banks  to 
have  every  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  right  to  regulate  State  banks. 
This  would  be  true,  and  I  believe  in  the 
dual  banking  system  and  I  respect  the 
righus  of  the  Stales  with  reference  to 
their  operations  of  the  State  banks.  But 
whenever  the  State  banks  ask  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  system  and  make 
application  and  make  a  request  and  be- 
come a  part  of  it  under  the  Federal  De- 
po.sit  Insurance  Corporation,  then  they 
come  into  a  different  category.  Tliey 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  things  any  more 
then  than  they  had  to  ask  for  things  if 
they  were  just  State  banks. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  keep  any  in.^t^umentality  of  the 
Government  from  being  a  party  to  any 
rambling  device  or  lottery.  That  is  the 
object  and  purpose  of  it. 

And  they  are  obviously  a  part  of  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  bill  It  should  include  the  State  banks. 
Of  greater  importance,  however,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  work  a  great  hardship 
on  these  smaller  banks.  The  small  banks 
in  New  York  do  not  want  to  sell  lottery 
tickets.  However,  they  are  forced  to  sell 
thest  tickets  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  larger  banks  for  customers.  By  pro- 
hibiting all  banks  from  selling  lottery 
tickets  we  are  actually  helping  small 
banks  compete  against  the  larger  banks. 
However,  if  we  allow  small  banks  to  sell 
lottery  tickets,  while  restricting  others, 
we  are  only  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  larger  banks  in  their  efforts  to  wipe 
out  small  bank  competitors. 

Mr  Chairman,  New  York  State  law  is 
not  the  same  as  New  Hampshire  Stat« 
law.  The  New  Hampshire  State  law  has 
a  system  whereby  they  only  operate  lot- 
teries during  the  tourist  season  when 
people  come  there  for  recreation  and 
pleasure  They  have  their  lotteries  only 
durinc  that  time  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  disclosed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  tickets  sold  In  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  were  sold  to  outsiders 
who  just  happened  to  be  there. 

This  reminded  me  of  when  we  were 
trying  to  organize  a  tourism  commission 
in  Texas.  One  speaker  got  up  and  said. 
"Now.  It  is  awfully  hard,  of  course,  to 
pick  cotton.  It  is  done  during  a  bad  time 
of  the  year  when  it  Is  awfully  hot  and 
you  have  to  fight  the  Insects  and  the 
'pests,  and  it  takes  bending  and  stooping 
and  hard  labor,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  but  when  you  do  pick  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  Kin  It,  you  are  not 
only  helping  your  own  economy;  you  are 
helping  the  economy  of  the  whole  State, 
and  helping  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
And  may  I  remind  you,  however,  that  a 
tourism  commission  is  a  wonderful  thing 
because  it  will  attract  tourists,  and  when 
you  get  the  tourists  here  every  tourist 
we  attract  is  worth  two  bales  of  cotton, 
and  he  is  a  lot  easier  to  pick  ' 

So  New  Hampshire  has  a  situation  en- 
tirely different  They  just  are  picking 
the  tourists,  and  the  tourists  are  the  ones 
who  are  bujmg  three- fourths  of  the 
tickets,  so  it  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  there. 


The  basic  argiunent  here  Is:  Shall  the 
Federal  Government  be  a  party  to  the 
New  York  lottery  law?  Now,  we  are  not 
trying  to  stop  New  York  State.  I  be- 
lieve in  States  rights.  Each  State  has  a 
right  to  pass  on  the  question  of  gambling 
within  its  borders,  but  it  certainly  docs 
not  have  the  right,  and  should  not  have 
the  presumption  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  come  in  and  be  a  party  to 
it.  That  is  what  they  are  attempting  to 
do  here. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  the  lottery 
law  within  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
we  are  saying  they  cannot  use  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  carry  out  their  lot- 
tery activities.  That  is  all  we  are  saying. 
This  is  not  a  violation  of  States  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  ask  for  additional  time.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  of- 
fers it  in  good  faith,  but  actually  what 
it  does  Is  to  take  some  State  banks  out 
and  leaves  others  In. 

For  Instance,  In  section  2,  all  State 
banks  who  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  this  activity.  The  amendment 
does  not  go  to  that  section.  It  goes  only 
to  section  3.  and  section  3  deals  w-ith  the 
nonmember  State  banks — that  Is  State 
banks  that  are  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — but  which  are  in- 
sured. It  Is  only  because  they  are  Insured 
that  we  here  In  Congress  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  banks,  and  this  bill  should 
cover  those  banks  as  well  as  other  State 
banks.  I  believe  It  would  be  quite  wrong 
to  leave  some  State  banks  free  to  engage 
In  this  business,  and  to  prohibit  the  other 
State  banks  from  doing  it. 

My  position  on  this  bill  is  that  no  bank- 
ing institution.  State  or  Federal,  should 
bo  i^ermitted  to  engage  In  this  business. 
I  concede,  however,  that  we  cannot  touch 
a  State  institution  that  Is  not  federally 
iiisured  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  We  get  jurisdiction  over 
them  because  they  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  are  federally 
Insured.  If  it  Is  bad  to  allow  any  kind  of 
bank,  a  national  bank  or  otherwise,  to 
engage  as  an  agent  In  the  selling  of  lot- 
tery ticket,'^,  then  we  should  keep  them 
all  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  Congress 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  Would  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest a  substitute  amendment  to  provide 
the  inclusion  of  section  2? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  I  would  oppose  it  if 
you  included  section  2.  But  we  have  now 
passed  section  2,  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  offer  his  amendment  to  section  2.  So 
State  member  banks  are  now  excluded. 
What  you  would  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  say  some  State  banks  may 
engage  in  this  business  and  others  may 
not.  I  say  that  no  banks.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, insured  or  not  insured,  should  be 
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permitted  to  participate.  In  the  case  of 
noninsured  banks  that  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  no  jurisdiction. 

This  amendment  deals  only  with  In- 
sured State  banks — we  covered  the  na- 
tional banks  and  we  covered  the  State 
banks  who  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  say  that  by  defeating  your  amend- 
ment, the  bUl  would  also  prohibit  State- 
insured  banks,  not  members  of  the  sys- 
tem, from  participating  in  these  lotteries. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mr.  FINO.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
who  comes  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  who  Is  fully  famUlar  with  State- 
chartered  banks— is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
State-chartered  banks  of  New  York  are 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
they  are  supervised  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  they  are  examined  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  the  only 
connection  that  the  State -chartered 
bank  has  with  the  Federal  Government 
or  even  with  the  Congress  Is  the  Insur- 
ance of  its  depositors,  which  Is  only  a 
protection,  not  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
bank,  but  protection  for  the  depositors 
of  the  State-chartered  bank. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  be  practical 
about  it. 

When  the  FDIC  insures  the  deposits 
or  when  the  FSLIC  insures  deposits,  In 
both  instances  their  regulations  and  their 
procedures  are  practically  the  same,  and 
apply  equally  to  all.  The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency as  to  national  banks  are  not  any 
different  from  those  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  system. 

So  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  reg- 
ulations of  those  State  banks,  if  they  are 
Insured  and  the  national  banks,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
even  though  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences as  to  the  investment  power  of  State 
Institutions  in  accordance  with  the  State 
law. 

We  are  dealing  now  not  with  Invest- 
ments— not  with  what  kind  of  account 
one  may  have — ^but  what  the  bank  can 
do,  and  this  in  my  opinion  Is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  they  may  or  may 
not  engage  in  the  department  store 
business.  We  do  not  let  them  do  any- 
thing except  banking.  The  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  is  not  a  banking  function. 
That  Is  why  I  say  we  should  have  the 
same  rule  apply  to  all  these  banks  to 
the  fullest  extent  where  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  reach  them. 

Mr.  FINO.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  sale  of  U.8.  savings  bonds  is 
a  function  of  the  bank— for  which  they 
do  not  get  any  compensation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  can  argue  all  day 
about  this  compensation  they  do  or  do 
not  get  In  connection  with  that,  so  let 
us  leave  that  out  of  the  discussion. 

I  say  that  the  sale  of  savings  bonds 
of  the  Government  as  they  are  author- 
ized, and  specifically  authorized  to  do 
by  statute.  Is  a  proper  banking  fimction 
and  a  proper  thrift  function  of  a  bank, 
but  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  function.  If  a  relief 
recipient  walked  into  a  welfare  depart- 
ment and  picked  up  a  relief  check,  he 


can  take  it  to  the  bank  to  cash  that 
check.  But  the  situation  should  not  be 
such  that  he  can  take  the  cash  at  one 
window  and  go  to  the  next  window  and 
buy  lottery  tickets  with  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful If  we  knew  just  what  we  were  talking 
about  so  far  as  the  coverage  of  this 
amendment  Is  concerned. 

I  proposed  a  similar  amendment  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  logically  there  is  a  distinction 
between  this  category  of  banks  and  other 
types  of  banks  covered  by  the  bill. 

This  category  of  banks  are  cormected 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  deposits  are  Insured 
with  the  FDIC  and  there  Is  no  claim  that 
those  deposits  are  endangered  by  lottery 
operations. 

There  Is  a  distinction,  it  seems  to  me. 
between  this  type  of  banks  and  those 
State  banks,  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  are  covered  under 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  logical  in  proposing  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  category  of  bank*,  because 
it  Is  the  category  furthest  removed  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

However,  I  do  not  think  this  would  be 
a  very  significant  omission. 

The  distinguished  chairman  stated 
that  a  vote  for  this  amendment  would  be 
a  vote  against  the  bill;  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  that  at  all  because  we  are  talking 
here  about  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  banks  in  New  York  State  and  these 
would  be  generally  the  smaller  banks. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday 
at  page  18596.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
appears  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  was 
sent  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
on  Taxation  and  Finance  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee,  with  a  copy  to  me. 
In  that  telegram  he  gave  the  numbers 
of  the  various  categories  of  banks.  In 
fact,  the  telegram  does  not  Indicate  how 
many  of  the  State  banks  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  I  under- 
stand that  of  the  128  State  banks  with 
964  branches,  only  47  banks  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
those  are  mostly  small  banks. 

So  that  would  be  one  category  that 
would  be  eliminated  by  Uils  amendment. 
The  other  category  would  be  the  126 
mutual  savings  banks  with  225  branches. 
So  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  banks  that  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  this  amendment. 

I  do  thtak  there  is  logic  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  would  certainly  make  the 
bill  less  objectionable,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  supporting  my 
amendment.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  although  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  mentioned  it.  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  amendment  that 


was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]  in  committee.  The 
only  reason  it  did  not  prevail  Is  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  was  a  tie  vote, 
a  15  to  15  tie  vote. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  correct.  The  amendment 
failed  in  committee  on  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  in  my  testimony  before 
the  committee  I  pointed  out  that  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  was  noncompensatory, 
that  the  bank  gets  5  cents  a  ticket,  and 
if  they  have  to  put  a  clerk  at  the  window 
and  pay  him  $15  a  day.  they  have  to 
sell  300  lottery  tickets  merely  to  break 
even.  If  they  do  not  sell  300  lottery 
tickets  per  day,  then  we  have  the  savings 
accounts  subsidizing  the  lottery.  I  do  not 
think  a  thrift  institution  wants  to  have 
people's  savings  accounts,  particularly  in 
those  banks  that  are  federally  Insured, 
subsidizing  a  lottery. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  I  may  just  comment 
on  what  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Murphy]  has  said.  I  think  it  is  true 
that  the  banks  are  not  making  money 
on  the  sale  of  the  lottery  tickets.  I  under- 
stand this  matter  is  under  review.  It  may 
be  that  the  compensation  will  be  in- 
creased. The  Intention  is  that  the  banks 
should  be  compensated  for  the  work  that 
they  do. 

I  might  also  state  that  there  are  banks, 
as  was  pointed  out  yesterday,  that  have 
decUned  to  take  part  in  the  program  and 
they  are  suffering  no  ill  consequences.  So 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  a  bank  to 
undertake  this.  They  do  it  if  they  wish 
to.  Some  banks  have  indicated  an  In- 
terest, others  have  not.  My  information  is 
that  the  community  of  banks  in  New 
York  takes  no  position  on  the  bill  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Murpht], 
since  he  showed  concern,  and  almost 
shed  tears  for  the  banks  for  not  being 
compensated  for  the  work  that  they  are 
doing,  that  at  the  present  time  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  are  selling  L.S. 
savings  bonds  for  no  compensation  what- 
soever. In  New  York  City  one  bank  in 
particular  has  assigned  10  clerks  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  U.S.  savings  bonds 
sales  without  compensation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  banks 
are  pretty  well  subsidized  for  that  pur- 
pose and  many  others,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  on  deposit  with  the  banks 
from  $3  to  $6  billion  at  all  times  for 
which  they  pay  no  interest  whatsoever. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   was 
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Is  essential  to  House  consideration  of  this 
measure    I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  en- 
titled 'Neison  Rockefeller:  A  Record  To 
Fit  the   Times     appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine    I  think  this 
would  be  enlightening  reading  for  the 
few  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  many 
contributions  to  our  great  Nation  made 
by  one  who  has  dedicated  vl-  tually  all  of 
his  adult  life  to  serving  his  fellow  man. 
At  tliis  juncture,  I  wish  to  stress  one 
very  significant  point  that  anyone  inter- 
ested In  seekins:  the  facts  could  easily 
have    discovered.    Governor    Rockefeller 
was  opposed  to  and  campaigned  against 
the  New  York  State  lottery  in  1966.  How- 
ever, when  the  voters  of  the  State  he  was 
elected  to  governor  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  lottery  in  a  statewide  referen- 
dum, the  Governor  and  State  legislative 
leaders  faced  the  duty  to  implement  It. 
The  lottery,  like  it  or  not.  was  a  voter- 
approved  fact  of  life    They  then  made 
a  determination,  after  careful  study  and 
consideration,  that  the  financial  institu- 
tions, with  their  unimpeachable  creden- 
tial, would  provide  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  outlets  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  tickets.  This  approach  was 
endorsed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  the  implementation  of  the  people's 
will  began 

This  bill  represents  an  unwarranted 
Intrusion  into  the  alTairs  which  have 
Ions  been  considered  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  States.  There  is 
obviously  no  need  for  this  legislation. 
Every  Federal  agency  asked  to  comment 
on  the  bill  reaffirmed  this  position.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man defer  and  make  that  request  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  5  minutes^ 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  must 
wholeheartedly  oppo.se  this  amendment. 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  sub- 
stantially scuttle  the  bill.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  must  say  that  the  State  banks  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
They  were  Invited  to  attend  and  to 
testify.  Likewise,  the  American  Bankers 
Association  was  invited,  and  the  New- 
York  Banking  Commission,  which  covers 
these  State  banks  was  invited,  and 
neither  one  of  them  wanted  to  be  heard 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  banks  did 
not  oppose  this  bill,  as  indicated 

If  you  let  the  Sute  banks  out  from 
under  the  coverage  of  this  bill,  it  will 
place  the  small  banks  at  a  disadvantage, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  New  York  State! 
And,  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  know,  to  discriminate  against  the 
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small  banks  and  allow  the  big  banks  to 
have  every  advantage 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  right  to  regulate  State  banks. 
This  would  be  true,  and  I  believe  in  the 
dual  banking  system  and  I  respect  the 
rights  of  the  States  with  reference  to 
their  operations  of  the  State  banks.  But 
whenever  the  State  banks  ask  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  system  and  make 
application  and  make  a  request  and  be- 
come a  part  of  it  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  then  they 
come  into  a  different  category.  They 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  things  any  more 
then  than  they  had  to  ask  for  things  if 
they  were  just  State  banks. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  keep  any  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  from  being  a  party  to  any 
gambling  device  or  lottery.  That  Is  the 
object  and  purpose  of  It. 

And  they  are  obviously  a  part  of  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  bill  it  should  Include  the  State  banks. 
Of  greater  importance,  however.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  work  a  great  hardship 
on  these  smaller  banks  The  small  banks 
In  New  York  do  not  want  to  sell  lottery 
tickets.  However,  they  are  forced  to  sell 
thest  tickets  In  order  to  compete  with 
the  larger  banks  for  customers.  By  pro- 
hibiting all  banks  from  selling  lottery 
tickets  we  are  actually  helping  small 
banks  compete  against  the  larger  banks. 
However,  if  we  allow  small  banks  to  seU 
lottery  tickets,  while  restricting  others, 
we  are  only  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  larger  banks  in  their  efforts  to  wipe 
out  small  bank  competitors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  York  State  law  is 
not  the  same  as  New  Hampshire  State 
law.  The  New  Hampshire  State  law  has 
a  system  whereby  they  only  operate  lot- 
teries during  the  tourist  season  when 
people  come  there  for  recreation  and 
pleasure.  They  have  their  lotteries  only 
during  that  time.  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  disclosed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  tickets  sold  In  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  were  sold  to  outsiders 
who  just  happened  to  be  there. 

This  reminded  me  of  when  we  were 
trying  to  organize  a  tourism  commission 
in  Texas.  One  speaker  got  up  and  said 
"Now,  it  is  awfully  hard,  of  course,  to 
pick  cotton.  It  Is  done  during  a  bad  time 
of  the  year  when  It  Is  awfully  hot  and 
you  have  to  fight  the  insects  and  the 
pests,  and  it  takes  bending  and  stooping 
and  hard  labor,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  but  when  you  do  pick  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  gin  It.  you  are  not 
only  helping  your  own  economy;  you  are 
helping  the  economy  of  the  whole  State, 
and  helping  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
And  may  I  remind  you,  however,  that  a 
touri.sm  commis-sion  is  a  wonderful  thing 
because  it  will  attract  tourists,  and  when 
you  get  the  tourists  here  every  tourist 
we  attract  is  worth  two  bales  of  cotton 
and  he  Is  a  lot  easier  to  pick." 

So  New  Hampshire  has  a  situation  en- 
tirely different  They  just  are  picking 
the  tourists,  and  the  tourists  are  the  ones 
who  are  buying  three-fourths  of  the 
tickets,  so  it  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  there. 


The  basic  argument  here  Is:  Shall  the 
Federal  Government  be  a  party  to  the 
New  York  lottery  law?  Now,  we  are  not 
trying  to  stop  New  York  State.  I  be- 
lieve In  States  rights.  Each  State  has  a 
right  to  pass  on  the  question  of  gambling 
within  Its  borders,  but  It  certainly  does 
not  have  the  right,  and  should  not  have 
the  presumption  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  come  in  and  be  a  party  to 
it,  That  is  what  they  are  attempting  to 
do  here. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  the  lottery 
law  within  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
we  are  saying  they  cannot  use  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  carry  out  their  lot- 
tery activities.  That  is  all  we  are  saying. 
This  Is  not  a  violation  of  States  rights 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  ask  for  additional  time  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  constrained  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  of- 
fers It  In  good  faith,  but  actually  what 
It  does  Is  to  take  some  State  banks  out 
and  leaves  others  In. 

For  Instance,  In  section  2,  all  State 
banks  who  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging In  this  activity.  The  amendment 
does  not  go  to  that  section.  It  goes  only 
to  section  3,  and  section  3  deals  with  the 
nonmember  State  banks — that  is  State 
banks  that  are  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System— but  which  are  in- 
sured. It  is  only  because  they  are  insured 
that  we  here  In  Congress  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  banks,  and  this  bill  should 
cover  those  banks  as  well  as  other  State 
banks.  I  believe  It  would  be  quite  wrong 
to  leave  some  State  banks  free  to  engage 
in  this  business,  and  to  prohibit  the  other 
State  banks  from  doing  it. 

My  position  on  this  bill  is  that  no  bank- 
ing institution.  State  or  Federal,  should 
be  permitted  to  engage  In  this  business. 
I  concede,  however,  that  we  cannot  touch 
a  State  institution  that  Is  not  federally 
Insured  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  We  get  jurisdiction  over 
them  because  they  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  are  federally 
Insured.  If  it  Is  bad  to  allow  any  kind  of 
bank,  a  national  bank  or  otherwise,  to 
engage  as  an  agent  in  the  selling  of  lot- 
tery ticket.^  then  we  should  keep  them 
all  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  Congress 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  FINO.  Would  the  gentleman  .sui:- 
gcst  a  substitute  amendment  to  provide 
the  inclusion  of  section  2? 

Mr.  MULTEil.  No.  I  would  oppose  it  if 
you  included  sertion  2.  But  we  have  now 
passed  section  2,  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  offer  his  amendment  to  section  2.  So 
State  member  banks  are  now  excluded. 

What  you  would  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  say  some  State  banks  may 
engage  in  this  business  and  others  may 
not  I  say  that  no  banks.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, Insured  or  not  insured,  should  be 
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permitted  to  participate.  In  the  ca.se  of 
nonlnsured  banks  that  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  no  Jurisdiction. 

This  amendment  deals  only  with  in- 
sured State  banks — we  covered  the  na- 
tional banks  and  we  covered  the  State 
banks  who  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  say  that  by  defeating  your  amend- 
ment, the  bill  would  also  prohibit  State- 
Insured  banks,  not  members  of  the  sys- 
tem, from  participating  In  these  lotteries. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FINO.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
who  comes  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  who  is  fully  familiar  with  State- 
chartered  banks — is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
State-chartered  banks  of  New  York  are 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
they  are  supervised  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  they  are  examined  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  the  only 
connection  that  the  State-chartered 
baiik  has  with  the  Federal  Government 
or  even  with  the  Congress  Is  the  Insur- 
ance of  Its  depo.sitors,  which  Is  only  a 
protection,  not  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
bank,  but  protection  for  the  depositors 
of  the  State-chartered  bank. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  be  practical 
about  it. 

When  the  FDIC  Insures  the  deposits 
or  when  tiie  FSLIC  insures  deposits,  in 
both  Instances  their  regulations  and  their 
procedures  ai^e  practically  the  same,  and 
apply  equally  to  all.  The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency as  to  national  banks  are  not  any 
different  from  those  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  system. 

So  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  reg- 
ulations of  those  State  banks,  if  they  are 
Insui-ed  and  the  national  banks,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regtilations 
even  though  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences as  to  the  investment  power  of  State 
institutions  in  accordance  with  the  State 
law. 

We  are  dealing  now  not  with  invest- 
ments— not  with  what  kind  of  account 
one  may  have — but  what  the  bank  can 
do.  and  this  In  my  opinion  Is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  they  may  or  may 
not  engage  in  the  department  store 
business.  We  do  not  let  them  do  any- 
thing except  banking.  The  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  Is  not  a  banking  function. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  should  have  the 
same  rule  apply  to  all  these  banks  to 
the  fullest  extent  where  we  In  the  Con- 
gress can  reach  them. 

Mr.  FINO.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  sale  of  US.  savings  bonds  Is 
a  function  of  the  bank — for  which  they 
do  not   get  any   compensation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  can  argue  all  day 
about  this  compensation  they  do  or  do 
not  get  In  connection  with  that,  so  let 
us  leave  that  out  of  the  discussion. 

I  say  that  the  sale  of  savings  bonds 
of  the  Government  as  they  are  author- 
ized, and  specifically  authorized  to  do 
by  statute,  is  a  proper  banking  function 
and  a  proper  thrift  function  of  a  bank, 
but  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  function.  If  a  relief 
recipient  walked  into  a  welfare  depart- 
ment and  picked  up  a  relief  check,  he 


can  take  it  to  the  bank  to  cash  that 
check.  But  the  situation  should  not  be 
such  that  he  can  take  the  cash  at  one 
window  and  go  to  the  next  window  and 
buy  lottery  tickets  with  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  would  be  use- 
ful if  we  knew  just  what  we  were  talking 
about  so  far  as  the  coverage  of  this 
amendment  Is  concerned. 

I  proposed  a  similar  amendment  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  logically  there  Is  a  distinction 
between  this  category  of  banks  and  other 
types  of  banks  covered  by  the  bill. 

This  category  of  banks  are  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  deposits  are  insured 
with  the  FDIC  and  there  Is  no  claim  that 
those  deposits  are  endangered  by  lottery 
operations. 

There  is  a  distinction,  it  seems  to  me, 
between  this  type  of  banks  and  those 
State  banks,  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  are  covered  under 
section  2. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  is  logical  In  proposing  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  category  of  bank«,  because 
It  Is  the  category  furthest  removed  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

However,  I  do  not  think  this  would  be 
a  very  significant  omission. 

The  distinguished  chairman  stated 
that  a  vote  for  this  amendment  would  be 
a  vote  against  the  bill;  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  at  all  because  we  are  talking 
here  about  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  banks  in  New  York  State  and  these 
would  be  generally  the  smaller  banks. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday 
at  page  18596.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
appears  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  was 
sent  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
on  Taxation  and  Finance  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  a  copy  to  me. 
In  that  telegram  he  gave  the  numbers 
of  the  various  categories  of  banks.  In 
fact,  the  telegram  does  not  indicate  how 
many  of  the  State  banks  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  I  imder- 
stand  that  of  the  128  State  banks  with 
964  branches,  only  47  banks  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
those  are  mostly  small  banks. 

So  that  would  be  one  category  that 
would  be  eliminated  by  this  amendment. 
The  other  category  would  be  the  126 
mutual  savings  banks  with  225  branches. 
So  it  Is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  banks  that  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  this  amendment. 

I  do  think  there  Is  logic  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bin  as  a  whole,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  would  certainly  make  the 
bill  less  objectionable,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  supporting  my 
amendment.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  although  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  mentioned  It,  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  amendment  that 


was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]  in  committee.  The 
only  reason  It  did  not  prevail  is  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  was  a  tie  vote, 
a  15  to  15  tie  vote. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  correct.  The  amendment 
failed  in  committee  on  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  in  my  testimony  before 
the  committee  I  pointed  out  that  the  sale 
of  lottery'  tickets  w-as  noncompensatory, 
that  the  bank  gets  5  cents  a  ticket,  Eind 
If  they  have  to  put  a  clerk  at  the  window 
and  pay  him  $15  a  day,  they  have  to 
sell  300  lottery  tickets  merely  to  break 
even.  If  they  do  not  seU  300  lottery 
tickets  per  day.  then  we  have  the  savings 
accounts  subsidizing  the  lottery.  I  do  not 
think  a  thrift  institution  wants  to  have 
people's  savings  accounts,  particularly  in 
those  banks  that  are  federally  insured, 
subsidizing  a  lottery. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  I  may  just  comment 
on  what  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Murphy]  has  said,  I  think  it  Is  true 
that  the  banks  are  not  making  money 
on  the  sale  of  the  lottery  tickets.  I  under- 
stand this  matter  is  under  review.  It  may 
be  that  the  compensation  will  be  in- 
creased. The  intention  is  that  the  banks 
should  be  compensated  for  the  work  that 
they  do. 

I  might  also  state  that  there  are  banks, 
as  was  pointed  out  yesterday,  that  have 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  program  and 
they  are  suffering  no  ill  consequences.  So 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  a  bank  to 
tmdertake  this.  They  do  it  if  they  wish 
to.  Some  banks  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest, others  have  not.  My  information  Is 
that  the  community  of  banks  in  New 
York  takes  no  position  on  the  bill  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttrpht]. 
since  he  showed  concern,  and  almost 
shed  tears  for  the  banks  for  not  being 
compensated  for  the  work  that  they  are 
doing,  that  at  the  oresent  time  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  are  selling  U.S. 
savings  bonds  for  no  compensation  what- 
soever. In  New  York  City  one  bank  In 
particular  has  assigned  10  clerks  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  U.S.  savings  bonds 
sales  without  compensation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  banks 
are  pretty  well  subsidized  for  that  pur- 
pose and  many  others,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  on  deposit  with  the  banks 
from  $3  to  $6  billion  at  all  times  for 
which  they  pay  no  interest  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   was 
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somewhat  disappointed  that  an  amend- 
ment was  not  offered  to  section  2  also. 
I  understood  that  It  would  be  But  I  do 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  amendment 
should  be  supported  I  do  not  know  how 
much  concern  there  Is  left  In  the  Con- 
gress for  the  dual  banking  system  But 
this  happens  to  be  a  pretty  tangible  evi- 
dence of  whether  or  not  we  think  it 
should  be  maintained  We  havf  no  man- 
date, no  authority  and.  in  my  opinion, 
no  responsibility  to  direct  the  activities 
of  nonmember  State  banks  I  cannot 
lm?Bine  how  this  logic  could  get  Into  a 
bill  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  authority  In  the  Congress  to 
rcKulate  the  activities  of  State  non- 
member  banks. 

To  me  the  amendment  Is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  a  recognition  of 
our  legislative  responsibility.  We  should 
exercise  control,  where  we  have  it,  over 
national  banks.  We  should  not  tamper 
with  the  State  bankiny;  system,  as  does 
section  3.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support   of    the   amendment. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  \  Mr.  MulterI 
who  spoke,  as  I  understand  it,  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  l  Mr  Multer  1 
If  he  contends  that  the  charter  of  a 
local  bank  In  respect  to  what  is  ultra 
vires,  what  is  beyond  Us  powers  or  within 
its  powers,  ought  to  be  set  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  his  question,  the  answer  is 
"No."  I  think  they  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  things.  What  is  ultra  vires  to 
the  bank  we  are  not  concerned  with  here. 
because  the  State  of  New  York  has 
given,  under  its  State  legislation,  the.se 
additional  powers  to  the  State  institu- 
tions. Even  though  they  gave  it  to  Fed- 
eral institutions.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
possibly  apply  to  them.  The  Congress 
cannot  change  the  State  charter  laws, 

The  question  of  ultra  vires  is  not  con- 
cerned here.  The  question  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  and  now  is  whether 
banks  or  financial  institutions  should  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  lotteries,  and 
to  that  extent  we  here  in  this  Congre.ss 
can  make  public  policy  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  policy  already 
law — In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
statutes.  As  I  have  said.  I  believe — and  I 
make  it  clear  again — we  cannot  reach  the 
State  banks  through  this  Congress  unless 
there  Is  some  Federal  Involvement.  The 
reason  we  can  reach  them  In  this  sec- 
tion 3  Is  because  they  have  Federal  In- 
surance. Take  away  their  Federal 
Insurance,  and  we  have  no  jurisdiction 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  a  State  has  given  to 
the  banks  In  that  State  the  power  to  do 
this,  does  the  gentleman  think,  because 
they  have  some  Federal  Irvsurance.  that 
Is  for  us  sufBclent  nexus  to  give  us  power 
to  say  this  shall  not  be  done  by  these 
banks  as  a  matter  of  policy? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
Mr.  MT7LTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 


emphatically  yes.  and  we  have  done  this 
time  and  again — as  In  the  FDIC  Act  and 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — in  saying 
what  State  banks,  once  they  become  fed- 
erally Involved  can  and  cannot  do. 

Mr  WYMAN  I  understand  we  have 
done  It.  My  question  Is,  should  we  do  it 
here':'  If  a  State  has  a  State -ope  rated 
lottery  and  runs  it  the  right  way.  and 
wants  to  use  State  banks,  what  Is  wrong? 
Mr  MULTER  Nothing.  But  once  they 
come  into  the  Federal  system  by  way  of 
Federal  Insurance.  I  say  we  in  Congress 
may  and  should  say  what  they  may  and 
may  not  do  If  they  do  not  have  insur- 
ance, practically  today  they  cannot  exist. 
We  cannot  take  part  of  the  Federal 
supervision  and  ignore  the  part  we  do 
not  like  When  we  ask  for  a  Federal 
benefit,  as  a  condition  of  taking  that, 
we  must  take  with  it  all  the  obligations 
that  are  at  the  same  time  imposed 

Mr  WYMAN  Certainly,  and  there  are 
so  many  obligations  In  so  many  respects, 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  said,  if  there  Is  to  be  any  difference 
between  the  dual  system  banks,  is  this 
not  an  occasion  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes.see  I  Mr. 
Brock  1  should  prevail  and  we  should 
keep  our  noses  out? 

Mr  VINO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ':' 

Mr  WYMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  FinoI 

Mr.  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  the  only 
connection  the  Federal  CKivernment  has 
with  the  State-chartered  bank  is  the  in- 
surance, which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  bank.  It  Is  only  a 
protection  for  the  depositors  of  the 
bank,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  the  bank 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  WYMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  fro.m  New  York    iMr    MulterI. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  rit'ht  only  halfway.  We  do 
Insure  these  banks  federally,  and  as  a 
result  and  tjecause  of  that  we  have  a 
right — and  we  have  done  it  lime  and 
again  In  the  initial  act  and  in  any  num- 
ber of  amendments — to  say  to  the  banks 
that  are  insured  that,  becau.se  they  have 
taken  this  insurance,  they  must  submit 
to  Federal  regulation. 

Mr  F'INO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  WYMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr  FinoI. 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  Intended  to  have  the  in- 
terference BO  as  far  as  It  does  in  this 
bill. 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  dot\s  not  abol- 
ish the  lottery  In  New  York,  which  might 
go  to  the  question  of  States  rights,  as 
I  see  It.  I  feel  this  type  of  gambling  is  so 
insidious  that  it  might  very  well  be  a 
matter  of  national  concern  per  se. 

All  this  bill  would  do,  as  far  as  the 
State  banks  are  concerned,  would  be  to 
say  that  a  State  bank  which  is  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  FDIC  cannot  sell  lottery 
tickets. 

There  has  been  much  debate  and  dis- 
cussion pro  and  con  on  this  question  but 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpor- 


ation has  long  c.xerci.sed  a  wide  degree  of 
control  over  State  banks,  including  the 
power  to  grant  branches,  to  approve 
mergers,  and  even  to  remove  officers  In 
some  Instances. 

Membership  in  the  FDIC  by  State 
banks  is  purely  voluntary  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  al- 
though some  States,  such  as  Ohio,  re- 
quire the  Stale  banks  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  FDIC  before  granting  char- 
ters. Thus  it  is  the  States  which  require 
the  State  banks  to  tie  themselves  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  regard. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  see  how  H.R.  10595 
can  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
Slates  rights.  These  controls  are  placed 
on  the  banks  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  safeguard  the 
depositors. 

I  believe  this  bill  would  be  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  .so  far  as  the  depositors 
are  concerned,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  In  disagreement  in 
many  areas,  but  in  this  respect  I  do  not 
understand  the  gentleman's  logic. 

This  bill  in  no  way  affects  the  deposi- 
tors of  a  bank  All  of  the  FDIC  regula- 
tions in  the  past  have  dealt  with  liquidi- 
ty and  not  with  the  day  to  day  opera- 
tions of  the  banks  not  related  to  liquidi- 
ty The  fact  that  a  bank  sells  lottery 
tickets  has  no  relationship  to  the  de- 
IX)silors  in  the  bank  or  the  liquidity  of 
the  bank  or  its  security. 

To  me  this  is  an  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  FDIC.  and 
that  is  why  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WYLIE  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tennes.see.  As 
he  has  staled,  we  do  not  often  disagree. 
Tills  time  we  do. 

I  believe  this  amendment  and  the  bill 
does  indeed  go  to  the  rights  of  the  de- 
positors, or  maybe  to  the  protection  of 
the  depositors  I  believe  It  is  out;side  the 
normal  banking  operations  to  sell  lottery 
tickets,  and  that  the  FDIC,  which  Insures 
normal  banking  operations,  would  in  fact 
have  the  right  to  be  Involved.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  involved,  if 
It  Is  the  insurer. 

This  might  well  jeopardize  the  rights 
and  protertlon  of  the  depositors.  If  banks 
are  allowed  to  become  Involved  In  a  prac- 
tice foreign  to  normal  banking  services. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  FinoI. 

Mr    FINO    Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
The   question   was   taken;    and   on   a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fino'   there 
were — ayes  29.  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec    4    Title  IV  of   the  National   Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end  : 

"Src  410  (a)  An  Insured  institution  may 
not — 

"(1)   deal  in  lottery  ticket*; 
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"(2)  deal  In  bets  used  as  a  means  or  sub- 
stitute for  participation  In   a  lottery; 

"(3)  announce,  advertise,  or  publicize  the 
existence  of  any  lottery; 

"(4)  announce,  advertise,  publicize,  or 
keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or  identity 
o(  any  particlpsint  or  winner,  as  such.  In  a 
lottery. 

••(b)  An  Insured  institution  may  not  per- 
mit any  part  of  any  premises  under  Its 
ownership  or  control  to  be  used  by  any  person 
for  any  purpose  forbidden  to  the  institution 
under  this  section  except — 

•  1 1 )  where  the  person  has  a  legally  en- 
forceable right  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of 
a  le;»se  or  other  contract  entered  into  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prem- 
ises by  the  institution,  whichever  is  later;  or 
"(2)  where  the  Institution  has  acqtUred 
the  premises  in  settlement  of  a  preexisting 
debt  or  In  connection  with  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings, and  has  held  the  premises  for  less 
than  five  years. 

••(c)  As  used  In  this  sect  ion — 
"(1)  The  term  'deal  in'  Includes  making, 
taking,  buying  selling,  redeeming,  collecting, 
paying  on  account  of,  keeping  any  books  or 
records  with  respect  to,  or  otherwise  handling 
In  any  way. 

••(2)  The  term  ■lottery'  Includes  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  three  or  more  persons 
(the  participants')  advance  money  or  credit 
to  another  in  exchange  for  the  possibility 
or  expectation  that  one  or  more  but  not  all 
of  the  participants  (the  'winners')  wUl  re- 
ceive by  reason  of  their  advances  more  than 
the  amounts  they  have  advanced,  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  winners  being  determined  by  any 
mcims  which  Includes — 
■■|A)  a  random  selection; 
"(B)  a  game,  race,  or  contest; 
••(C)  any  record  or  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sult of  one  or  more  events  In  which  any  par- 
ticipant has  no  interest  except  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  possibility  that  he  may  be- 
come a  winner;  or. 

••(D)  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing. 

•■(3)  The  term  •lottery  ticket'  Includes  any 
right,  privilege,  or  possibility  (and  any  ticket, 
receipt,  record,  or  other  evidence  of  any  such 
right,  privilege,  or  possibility)  of  becoming 
a  winner  In  a  lottery. 

••(d)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  thia 
section  and  the  prevention  of  evasion* 
thereof." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  61  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end: 
"5  1306.  Participation  by  financial  institu- 
tions 
"Whoever  knowingly  violates  section 
5136A  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  section  9A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  section  20  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  or  section  410  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
H.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  that  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end: 

"1306.  Participation  by  financial  Institu- 
tions." 
Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr,  PATMAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEK     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  1,  after  "deal  In  bets"  In- 
sert '•used  as  a  means  or  substitute  for 
participation  in  a  lottery" 

On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  out  "paying  on 
account  of" 

On  page  10,  line  10,  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  line  10,  Insert  "or" 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  ";  or"  and  in- 
sert a  period. 

On  page  10.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "(D)  any 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MULTER 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Multer:  On 
page  11,  strike  lines  12  through  14  and  in- 
sert: 

"Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1968." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  finnly 
believe  that  banks  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  get  into  this  business  in  the 
first  instance,  and  I  believe  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  they  will  be  asked  to 
get  out  of  It.  At  the  same  time  I  am  a 
practical  reaUst.  Some  of  them  are  In  this 
business  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  relied  on  some  of 
these  banks  to  sell  these  lottery  tickets. 
Since  the  New  York  State  Legislature  will 
not  meet  again  until  January  1968,  I 
think  we  should  afiford  the  State  of  New 
York  an  ample  opportunity  to  revise  its 
State  law  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  slack 
that  will  necessarily  follow  when  all  of 
the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  will 
"be  eliminated  from  this  business. 

Under  the  existing  statute  there  is  pro- 
vision made  for  other  licensees  to  engage 
In  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  appropriated  any  money  with  which 
to  operate  this  lottery  if  they  were  to  do 
other  than  use  the  proceeds  of  the  lottery 
for  the  sale  of  the  tickets.  Presently  banks 
are  selling  the  tickets  and  In  selling  the 
tickets  they  take  what  little  compensa- 
tion they  get  by  deducting  5  percent  of 
the  gross  returns  as  their  compensation. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  law  at  the  present 
time  In  the  State  of  New  York  which  per- 
mits them  to  use  other  funds  to  operate 
this  lottery.  It  wdll  be  necessary  for  them 
to  license  others  and  possibly  to  set  up 
State,  county,  town,  village,  or  city  agen- 
cies with  which  to  carry  on  this  lottery. 
While  I  am  In  favor  of  the  lottery  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  constitution  and 
the  State  law,  I  still,  as  I  say,  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  banks  should  not 
participate  in  this  activity.  Therefore.  I 
offer  this  amendment  so  as  to  extend  the 
efifectlve  date  of  this  bill  to  April  1,  1968, 
to  give  the  State  legislature  an  ample  op- 
portimity  to  do  what  is  necessary  suc- 
cessfully to  conduct  this  lottery. 

Mr.  PIKIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MULTER.  Surely. 
Mr.  PIKE.  In  view  of  the  smashing  suc- 


cess which  this  New  York  State  lottery 
has  been  thus  far.  Is  there  any  particular 
significance  to  the  choice  of  April  Fools' 
Day  as  the  date  on  which  the  bill  be- 
comes effective  under  your  amendment? 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's question  indicates  the  answer  to  it. 
It  might  be  related  to  April  Fools'  Day  in 
that  It  has  not  been  a  smashing  success. 
But  whether  it  has  been  a  smashing  suc- 
cess or  only  a  slight  success,  it  is  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  desire  to  attempt  to  raise  funds  and 
are  raising  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  means  of  this  lottery.  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  that  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  want  to  keep  the  financial  in- 
stitutions out  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10595  and  the  amend- 
ment to  it  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Multer] 
which  would  delay  its  effective  date  until 
April  of  1968.  I  am  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill  only  after  very  thought- 
ful evaluation  of  the  many  countervail- 
ing factors  which  are  relevant  to  it  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  retisons  for  my 
vote  on  this  bill  with  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  36th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  I  am  vi- 
tally interested  in  this  bill  since  it  di- 
rectly affects  the  implementation  of  the 
lottery  which  was  recently  approved  by 
the  voters  of  New  York  In  a  referendum. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  raising  of  State 
revenue  Is  a  matter  of  peculiarly  local 
concern  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  normally  infringe  mJon 
the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the 
States  in  this  area.  However,  New  York 
has  involved  federally  chartered  and  in- 
sured banks  in  the  administration  of  its 
lottery.  I  therefore  feel  that  the  Congress 
must  examine  the  issues  presented  by 
this  participation  and  determine  whether 
or  not  such  participation  is  consistent 
with  the  intended  functions  of  these  fed- 
erally supervised  and  insured  institu- 
tions. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  have 
concluded  that  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this 
legislation  we  may  encourage  banks 
throughout  the  Nation  to  participate  In 
lotteries  and  other  gamblLig  activities.  I 
do  not  feel  this  is  an  appropriate  func- 
tion for  financial  institutions,  the  tradi- 
tional bastions  of  thrift  and  frugality. 

I  personally  oppose  the  use  of  lotteries 
to  raise  funds  for  public  expenditures  by 
any  level  of  government.  Such  expendi- 
tures should  be  financed  through  taxes 
which  are  levied  by  a  legislative  body  that 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  electorate. 
The  electorate  is  entitled  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  how  much  money  Is  re- 
quired to  support  the  activities  of  its 
government.  Financial  needs  should  be 
clearly  explained  to  the  people  and  they 
should  fully  comprehend  the  cost  of  each 
program  the  government  undertakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived— as  I  am  sure  other  members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  received— from 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Governor 
in  his  letter  stated  in  part,  as  follows : 


Passage  of  the  Patman  bill  would  force  a 
complete  restructtirlng  of  the  New  York  State 
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lottery.  Not  only  would  It  deprive  the  State 
of  the  assistance  ol  Its  prlncip<U  financial  In- 
stitutions In  this  program  to  aid  education 
but  It  would  eliminate  from  participation  or- 
ganizations which  have  unique  advantages 
of  safety  and  swicoiintablllty  Furthermore  it 
would  gr«»tly  Increase  our  lottery  operating 
costs  were  the  State  forced  to  assume  the  re- 
sponslbUltlBB  now  undertaken   by  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  adopting  this  attitude  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
safety  and  accountability  However.  I 
do  not  feel  banks  should  be  In  buslne-ss 
of  selling  lottery  tickets  Because  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  State  of  New- 
York  Is  confronted,  and  especially  in 
light  of  the  express  wishes  of  the  people 
of  New  York  and  the  legislature  to  have 
this  lottery.  I  must  do  all  In  my  power 
to  prevent  an  unneces.sary  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  lottery  which 
Is  now  functioning  In  New  York  State. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Multer  amendment  which,  if  adopted, 
would  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islation until  April  of  next  year.  This 
would  afford  the  State  of  New  York  and 
other  States  which  find  themselves  in 
similar  situations,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vamp the  administration  of  their  lot- 
teries In  an  orderly  manner  in  order  to 
f^  »  comply  with  this  bill. 

f^*  Mr.  WIDNALX..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  that  this 
legislation  was  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  both  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  PinoI  and  the 
gentlenian  from  Neu-  York  TMr.  Binc- 
HAMl  were  urging  that  the  effective  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act  be  postponed. 

Upon  further  consideration,  it  is  my 
own  personal  position,  realizing  now  that 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  will  not 
go  back  Into  session  until  January,  that 
the  State  of  New  York  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  other  outlets 
for  these  tickets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  in 
all  fairness  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  has  a  legally  passed  lottery,  it  should 
have  until  April  1.  1968,  to  bring  about 
a  change  tn  the  method  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  tickets. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Multer  amendment. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  proposed  amendment  I  said  In 
a  letter  to  my  colleagues  I  planned  to 
propose.  For  the  privilege  of  Introducing 
the  amendment,  I  was  glad  to  defer  to 
my  senior  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MULTTR 1 . 

This  amendment,  which  I  proposed  In 
the  committee,  failed  there  on  a  tie  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  have  pre- 
vailed In  the  committee  if  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mul- 
ter], had  been  there,  because  he  was 
recorded  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, having  been  voted  by  proxy. 

I  believe  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  Justice  to 
the  people  of  New  York  State  to  give 
them  this  extra  time.  If  this  bill  should 
pass,  to  make  the  necessary   arrange- 


ments. The  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  administratively  There  simply  are 
not  enough  outlets,  other  outlets  pro- 
vided In  the  original  legislation,  to  per- 
mit the  lottery-  to  be  operated  effectively. 
There  would  be  no  outlets  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  spite  of  the  facetious  remarks  made 
by  my  friend  from  SutTolk  County,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  PikeI. 
the  amouiits  involved  are  not  small 
amounts. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  original  plan 
was  that  the  lottery  would  provide  a  net 
of  $200  million  for  the  State  Now  the 
sales  are  way  below  what  was  antici- 
pated, but  even  If  they  continue  to  run  at 
only  25  percent  of  cxpectaiion.s.  they 
would  produce  $50  million  for  education 
In  the  State  of  New  York  It  would  be  a 
great  shame  if  that  program  were  to  be 
seriously  interfered  with  in  the  coming 
year, 

I  would  like  to  refer  also  to  a  matter 
I  mentioned  briefly  yesterday:  the  idea 
of  having  banks  involved  in  the  lottery 
program  received  considerable  publicity 
in  January  of  this  year,  long  before  the 
legislature  acted.  On  January-  6,  on  the 
front  pat'e  of  the  second  .section  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  a  st<3ry  reading 
"Chase  Bank  Seeks  Lottery  Agencies." 
And  on  Januar>-  19.  on  the  front  page, 
wa.s  a  story  headlined  "Albany  Favors  $2 
Tickets  Sold  by  Banks  in  Lottery-." 

The  legislature  went  ahead  In  good 
faith  on  a  biparti.<»an  basis  and  adopted 
the  plan,  and  it  went  Into  effect  on  June 
1st.  The  bill  before  us  was  Introduced 
only  m  the  middle  of  May.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  all  falme.ss.  even  if  this  Is  a 
good  bill— which  I  do  not  believe  It  Is — 
but  even  If  it  is  a  good  bill.  New  York 
State  should  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity at  the  next  session  of  Its  legis- 
lature to  make  alternative  arrangements. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  said  about  the  use  of  my 
proxy  in  executive  session  Is  quite  cor- 
rect, and  It  is  entirely  my  fault,  because 
my  proxy  was  not  stated  in  the  correct 
way  that  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
the  proxy  worded.  As  it  was.  I  had  been 
called  out  to  attend  another  executive 
session  at  the  time  that  this  came  up, 
and  left  my  proxy  behind  and,  as  I  say.  It 
was  not  correctly  worded.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  the  other 
way. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  It  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  person  with  whom  I 
left  my  proxy  did  not  violate  my  instruc- 
tions. It  was  simply  that  my  instructions 
were  not  precise,  and  it  is  my  fault  and 
not  his. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  conforms 
with  the  views  I  expressed  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  improves  the  bill  inso- 
far as  it  at  least  allows  for  proper  tiine 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  conform 
with  the  legislation.  But  In  supporting 


the  amendment  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  still  believe  this  is  a  bad  bill,  and 
that  I  trust  the  bill  Itself  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  favor  or  op- 
pose a  lottery  Is  academic  Insofar  as  the 
State  from  which  I  come  Is  concerned. 
Obviously  this  bill  will  prlncipallj'  affect 
New  York.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  chose 
by  vote  to  have  a  lottery.  In  view  of  this 
fact.  I  must  oppose  all  attempts  to  .stifle 
or  circumscribe  New  York's  activities  in 
this  connection. 

It  seems  to  me  by  denying  banks  the 
right  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets.  It  will  drive  the  agency 
which  has  the  task  of  operating  the  lot- 
tery to  areas  that  may  well  deprive  the 
lottery  of  respectability  or  necessary 
safeguards  that  it  now  has.  It  may  well 
be  driven  to  areas  that  will  subject  the 
agents  to  the  congregation  of  undesir- 
able characters  with  the  attendant  un- 
desirable results. 

In  view  of  this  possibility  I  must  op- 
pose this  bill,  although  I  support  the 
amendment  to  give  the  State  of  New- 
York  the  opportunity  to  make  other  ar- 
rangements that  would  be  necessary 
should  the  bill  pass. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  Intend  to  imply  that 
State  agencies  authorized  to  carry  on 
this  lottery  in  New  York — that  Is,  the 
State  itself  or  the  counties,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  cities — are  corrupting  or 
would  corrupt  this  lottery?  I  trust  the 
gentleman  will  correct  his  remarks  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  suggestion  In  my  remarks 
that  an  agency  might  in  any  w-ay  cor- 
rupt it.  The  point  Is  that  they  may  be 
driven  Into  areas  where  they  may  be 
compelled  to  rent  stores  or  other  kinds 
of  establishments  that  do  not  have  the 
respectability  or  the  safeguards  that 
banks  have  and  as  a  result  of  renting 
stores  or  other  places  of  that  nature  so 
that  the.se  lottery  tickets  can  be  sold, 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  gathering 
of  undesirable  characters  or  other 
neifihborhood  conditions  that  may  well 
bring  the  entire  lottery  scheme  to  dis- 
grace. So  certainly  I  do  not  think  the 
suggestion  I  made  earlier  leaves  the  idea 
that  the  agency  in  any  way  Is  corrupting 
It — whatever  may  happen  Insofar  as  the 
undesirable  results  will  be  because  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  permit  the 
sale  of  these  lottery  tickets  In  areas  that 
have  the  respectability  and  have  the 
safeguards  and  where  there  is  account- 
ability. However,  as  I  said,  I  favor  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  the 
slightest  doubt  left  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  this  practice.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  be- 
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cause  I  want  the  practice  discontinued— 
and  the  sooner  it  is  discontinued  the 

better. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  no 
other  Member  desires  recognition  to 
speak  on  this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  5  minutes,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  request  is  in  the  nature  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  reserving  the  time 
for  himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  under 
the  impression  that  debate  had  just 
about  been  concluded  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  not  used  any 
time  in  speaking  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  Members  want  a  minute  of  the 
time  or  not. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  If  any  other  Member 
desires  recognition  on  this.  I  ask  that  he 
be  recognized  now.  I  would  like  to  close 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  seek  recognition? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The   gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  adds 
nothing  to  the  legislation,  since  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  would  in  no 
way  work  a  hardship  on  those  institu- 
tions which  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  give  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  to  provide  for  new  ticket 
sales  outlets. 

The  law  that  was  passed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  purpose  intended 
was  a  good  law  and  they  provided  for 
every  contingency  in  this  bill. 

In  the  law  which  was  enacted,  it  says: 
Lottery  sale  agents  may  be  certain 
ones — that  have  been  indicated  here — 
and  in  addition  to  that  they  may  license 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
State  and  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages as  agents  to  sell  lottery  tickets. 

For  your  information,  may  I  suggest 
that  the  number  of  people  who  could  be 
licensed  imder  this  law  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature — and  that  is 
the  ones  I  have  named— aggregate  810,- 
000  employees.  Certainly,  they  do  not 
need  more. 

The  bank  employees  aggregate  only 
89,000.  So  they  can  license  10  times  that 
number  right  now. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  they 
need  time  to  appropriate  money,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that,  according  to  news- 
paper accounts,  it  was  never  intended 


that  there  would  ever  be  any  out-of- 
pocket  expense  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  sale  of  these  lottery  tickets.  The 
lottery  tickets  were  to  be  sold  on  a  basis 
whereby  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
would  pay  for  It.  Therefore,  you  do  not 
need  any  legislature  to  meet.  You  do  not 
need  any  appropriation.  The  sales  of  the 
tickets  will  provide  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  operation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  since  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  feel  that 
Members  should  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  it  would  merely  delay  the 
going  into  execution  of  a  law  that  is 
considered  bad  because  it  permits  a 
State  to  use  gambling  methods  to  sup- 
port education  for  its  children.  For  some 
reason  it  does  not  have  a  good  ring  to  me 
that  we  would  make  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  country  dependent  upon 
the  roll  of  the  dice  or  a  gambling  trans- 
action in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
children  will  be  able  to  go  to  school  next 
session.  That  does  not  have  a  very  fine 
or  good  implication  to  me. 

Therefore,  we  should  not  encourage 
New  York  State,  because  New  York  State 
is  the  richest  State  in  the  Nation,  and  if 
we  allow  them  to  do  it,  that  will  be  en- 
couragement to  the  other  48  States  to 
to  adopt  the  New  York-Las  Vegas 
method  of  getting  educational  funds  for 
the  education  of  children.  Really,  I  do 
not  think  this  bill  should  be  postponed. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BT    MB.    WYMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman:  On 
page  11,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  section 
to  read : 

"Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
a  State  or  federally  operated  lottery." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  1 
shall  not  have  to  take  the  5  minutes. 
This  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
would  merely  provide  that  this  bill,  which 
may  have  a  valid  purpose  as  applied  to 
lotteries  in  general,  will  not  apply  to  a 
State-operated  lottery,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides that  if  there  should  be  a  federally 
operated  lottery  at  some  future  time,  it 
will  not  apply  to  that,  either. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations in  relation  to  some  of  what 
I  call  hogwash  that  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  this  debate. 
We  are  running  a  State  lottery  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  it  Is  an  honest  lottery. 
We  are  raising  money  to  send  youngsters 
to  school  and  to  build  better  schools  and 
to  help  with  the  tax  load.  We  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  Federal  Government  say- 
ing that  anything  it  has  something  to  do 
with,  is  not  to  be  used  in  our  State- 
operated  lottery.  The  money  that  comes 
to  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  taken  first 


from  their  residents  by  taxes.  Other 
States  may  want  to  have  a  lottery  some 
day  and  I  suggest  to  their  representa- 
tives in  this  body  that  they  ought  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  If  you  want  to  keep 
the  banks  out  of  the  lotterj-  business,  out 
of  the  administrative  assistance  to  lotter- 
ies, then  go  ahead  and  do  it  as  far  as  pri- 
vately operated  lotteries  may  be  con- 
cerned, but  do  not  deny  to  the  States  the 
needed  assistance  of  banks  in  State- 
operated    lotteries. 

To  suggest  that  a  State-operated  lot- 
tery in  some  respects  corrupts  or  en- 
courages crime  or  contributes  to  amo- 
rality  in  this  country,  is  simply  to  mis- 
represent. It  harms  no  banks  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  a  State- operated  lottery. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  proposed 
would  merely  add  a  final  section  to  the 
bill,  a  section  7,  w-hich  states: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  a  Stite 
or  a  federally  operated  lottery. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  valid 
exemption. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  on  the  part  of  some  Members  that 
if  the  banks  have  something  to  do  with 
the  lotterj',  it  is  not  a  desirable  role  for 
a  trusted  institution.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lottery  at  all,  if  the  people  of  a 
State — and  there  are  50  States  in  this 
great  Union — decide  they  want  to  raise 
money  by  way  of  taxes  in  a  way  that  lets 
people  pay  taxes  with  a  smile,  then  there 
is  nothing  better  nor  more  in  the  public 
interest  than  having  the  banks  have  at 
least  an  administrative  role  in  connec- 
tion w-ith  the  operation. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  bank  is  to  op- 
erate a  window  at  which  lottery  tickets 
are  sold  alongside  a  window  at  which 
deposits  are  made,  there  might  then  be 
a  question  for  local  determination  as  to 
whether  this  is  advisable.  We  have  not 
seen  fit  to  do  this  in  New  Hampshire.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  order  nor  advisable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  come  into 
the  picture  and  tell  the  States  that  such 
a  determination  is  going  to  be  made  in 
Washington.  Certainly  it  is  not  some- 
thing the  Representatives  of  the  States  in 
Congress  ought  to  vote  to  do. 

If  w-e  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
bill  that  validly  regulates  private  lot- 
teries, go  ahead  and  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  only  after  this  amendment  that  says 
if  a  State  has  a  State-operated  lottery 
the  bill  will  not  apply. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  tiiis 
amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  those  very 
simple  amendments  which  only  strikes 
out  the  enacting  clause.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. All  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
bill  is  to  make  the  determination 
whether  or  not  financial  institutions 
should  engage  in  lotteries  as  agents  or 
otherwise.  We  are  not  concerned  now 
with  any  Federal  lottery.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  says  this  shall  not 
apply  to  Federal  lotteries.  If  and  when 
this  Congress  gets  around  to  enacting 
a  Federal  lottery  law,  that  law  will  sup- 
plant this  law  or  any  other  lottery  law 
which  is  on  the  books.  Maybe  the  sooner 
we  get  to  that  Federal  lottery,  the  better. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  are  concerned 
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with  whettoer  Federal  financial  Inatitu- 
Uons,  whether  to  New  York  or  New 
Hampshire,  shall  be  concerned  with  a 
State-operated  lottery,  regardless  ol  how 
the  fund*  are  to  be  used. 

We,  by  this  bill,  say  Federal  financial 
institutions  shall  have  no  place  in  this 
business  at  all.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
agencies  that  can  be  licensed  to  carry 
on  this  business.  The  States  and  cities, 
the  municlpelities,  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  the  counUes  aU  can  set  up 
their  own  special  places  and  seU  these 
tickets.  Under  the  New  York  State  law— 
and  I  think  under  the  New  Hampshire 

law the  taxing  authority  has  the  right 

to  license  those  of  good  character  and 
who  can  otherwise  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements, such  as  giving  bonds,  et  cet- 
era. They  have  enough  employees  to  do 
the  full  Job  so  they  do  not  need  these 
banking  Institutions. 

All  this  amendment  does,  as  I  say.  Is 
strike  the  enacting  clause.  The  only  thing 
we  are  concerned  with  now  is  Govern- 
ment-operated lotteries  We  have  enough 
laws  on  the  books,  statewide  and  fed- 
erally, to  cover  lotteries  that  are  not  au- 
thorized by  law.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  those  legalized  lotteries  We  say  as 
to  any  lottery,  legalized  or  otherwise,  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  them. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  bill  docs  not  say 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
State-operated  lotteries.  It  talks  about 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  any 
lottery. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  think  this  is  in- 
tended to  cover  Illegal  lotteries,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  can  be  read  Into  the  law, 
because  if  they  are  not  permitted  by  law, 
they  are  expressly  prohibited  by  law. 

We  are  concerned  with  those  lotteries 
In  New  York  or  New  Hampshire,  or  any 
others  that  may  follow  their  lead,  where 
lotteries  are  legalized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  question  of  whether  a  lottery 
Is  Illegal  or  is  legal,  as  far  as  State  law, 
is  for  the  State  legislatures  to  determine. 
While  there  are  Federal  statutes  which 
limit  lotteries  and  other  so-called  eam- 
bling  operations,  does  not  the  gentleman 
suggest,  or  Is  it  not  possible,  there  are 
many  avenues  that  would  be  covered  by 
this  If  the  State-operated  lotteries  are 

excluded?   

Mr.  MULTER.  I  cannot  read  that  Into 
this  bill.  I  see  only  a  prohibition  against 
using  financial  institutions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  a  lottery. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Any  State  lottery? 
Mr.  MULTER.  Any  kind  of  lottery. 
State  or  municipal  or  Federal. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  House  would  exclude  only  the 
State  operated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  not  Include  a  federally  oper- 
ated lottery? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  U  there  Is  one. 
Mr.  MULTER.  At  that  time  when  we 
have  one,  that  law  will  necessarily  over- 
ride and  change  any  law  we  enact  now. 
Let  us  not  try  to  befog  the  Issue.  We  are 
concerned  only  as  of  today  with  the  lot- 
teries which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York. 
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If  next  week  or  next  year  any  other 
SUte  should  enact  a  lottery  law.  it  would 
have  to  do  it  subject  to  this  law,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
reach  them. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  of  the  amendment.  There  are  48 
other  States  whose  legi.slaiures  may  take 
action  in  this  direction.  I  suggest  if  they 
do  their  Representatives  in  this  House 
should  not  handicap  them,  and  ought  to 
support  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  MULTER.  On  the  contrary,  I  say 
that  if  we  in  this  Congress  today  lay 
down  the  public  policy  that  financial  in- 
stitutions should  stay  out  of  these  lot- 
teries, to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 
Goveniment  has  a  rit;ht  to  control  them, 
this  should  apply  to  every  State,  and 
the  Stale  legii.latures  of  the  other  48 
States  should  take  that  int<j  account 
when  they  enact  gambling  or  lottery 
laws. 

We  provide  here  that  financial  Insti- 
tutions will  be  barred  from  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  op!X)sition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word.s. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  MclterI  for  his  fine 
statement. 

The  pur;x>se  of  this  amendment,  of 
course,  is  to  kill  the  biU  on  its  merits. 
If  anyone  is  again.st  it.  he  should  vote 
for  that  directly  and  not  Indirectly;  he 
should  not  vote  for  it  on  an  amendment 
that  would  kill  it  without  saying  so. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  that  the  evidence  before  our 
committee  disclosed  that  in  the  admin- 
Lstralion  of  the  New  Hanipahiie  Lottery 
.'\ct  only  4  percent  of  the  educational 
funds  were  derived  from  the  lottery, 
which  was  considered  pretty  small  by 
the  witnesses  themselves. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampsliii-e. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  que.-tion  of  whether 
it  is  to  be  4  percent  or  7  percent,  or  the 
rate  to  be  charged,  or  the  return  on  the 
lottery.  Is  for  New  Hampsiiire  to  decide, 
is  it  not? 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  is  cornet.  I  want 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  consider 
its  own  lottery  law,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  State  to  use  a  Federal  instrumental- 
ity to  violate  the  traditions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment for  100  years  against  gambling 
and  lotteries 

I  do  not  beheve  the  Suite  of  New- 
Hampshire  should  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  ask  us  to  u.se  a  Federal  instrumental- 
ity. I  say.  In  fairness  to  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire.  It  has  not.  The  State  does  not 
use  banks  to  sell  lottery  tickets,  and  has 
not  used  banks.  The  people  Ui  charge  of 
the  lottery  In  New  Hampshire  say  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  use  banks,  so  it 
Is  not  comparable  to  the  State  of  New 
York  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  We  are  not  using  the 
banks  for  that  purpose,  as  the  gentleman 


knows.  We  deposit  the  money  and  the 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  against 
depositing  the  money,  regardless  of 
from  where  it  may  come. 

If  a  lottery  Is  so  good  and  pure  and 
such  a  fine  thing.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
for  education,  why  not  have  children 
selling  the  Uckets?  Why  not  have 
churches  selling  the  tickets? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Why  not?  They  sell 
bin':;o  cards  by  law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  asked  the  witnesses, 
and  they  said  of  course  they  did  not  want 
to  do  that  because  they  felt  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  engaged  in  anythlir; 
which  could  be  construed  as  f^ambling. 
This,  of  course,  according  to  all  defini- 
tions, is  a  gambling  traiisaction. 

So  it  is  not  so  pure  and  simple  as  some 
people  indicate  it  is. 

I  sugsest.  Mr.  Chairman,  -^-e  should 
vote  directly  on  the  bill,  and  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  WymanL 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wym.an)  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Claairman.  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
tlvis  bill. 

I  think  that  history  proves  that  Con- 
gress should  not  pa.ss  legislation  of  tliis 
sort.  If  we  want  proof  that  attempts  to 
le:;islate  morality  cause  more  trouble 
than  they  prevent,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  Volstead  Act  and  the  miscarriage 
of  prohibition. 

I  hope  that  everyone  here  knows  that 
the  Patman  bill,  which  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  this  House,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  dodge  to  accomplish  two  objec- 
tives. Tlie  first  objective  would  be  to 
cripple  and  destroy  the  New  York  State 
lottei-y.  which  is  a  proper  legal  function 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York.  The  second 
is  to  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
banking  system.  Both  of  these  objectives 
reflect  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  much  more  than 
they  reflect  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  reiterate  some 
points  which  I  made  earlier  today  and 
in  general  debate  yesterday.  In  the 
gul.se  of  regulating  American  banks,  this 
legi.slatlon  strikes  at  a  legal  State  reve- 
nue device  approved  by  two  separate  New- 
York  State  Legislatures  and  endorsed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  people  of  New- 
York  State  in  a  recent  referendum. 

How  can  anyone  who  believes  in  States 
rights  support  such  a  measure  as  this? 
Perhaps  tomorrow  we  will  see  banks  told 
to  refuse  the  deposits  of  any  school  dis- 
tricts not  In  compliance  with  the  un- 
fortunate philosophy  of  Judge  Skelly 
Wright.  What  I  am  saying  is  this:  The 
American  banking  system  should  not  be 
made  a  vehicle  for  interference  with 
legitimate  proper  legal  activities  of  the 
State. 

Furthermore,  a  desire  to  legislate 
morality  should  not  be  allowed  to  warp 
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the  dual  banking  system  by  subjecting 
State-chartered  banks  to  a  variety  of 
Federal  legislation  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  safeguarding  bank  deposits  or 
preventing  unsound  banking  practices. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  selling 
lottery  tickets  can  affect  a  bank's  sound- 
ness or  deposits?  In  New  York,  banks  are 
to  simply  serve  as  lottery  ticket  agents 
for  a  fee  just  as  they  serve  as  stock 
transfer  agents  for  a  fee,  but  they  can 
no  more  underwrite  the  lottery  than 
they  can  imderwrite  securities.  The  only 
connection  that  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
has  with  the  safety  of  bank  deposits  is 
the  unfair  connection  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  are  trying  to  make 
In  order  to  slander  the  American  bank- 
ing system  and  cripple  and  destroy  the 
New  York  State  lottery. 

Lastly,  this  Is  a  bad  bill.  It  Is  poorly 
drawn.  For  example.  It  does  not  prohibit 
foreign  bank  branches  in  New  York  from 
selling  lottery  tickets,  so  that  it  will  give 
these  branches  a  competitive  edge  over 
national  and  State  banks  in  New  York. 
Secondly,  it  is  too  broad.  It  prohibits  a 
bank  from  allowing  anyone  on  bank 
premises  to  even  mention  the  existence 
of  a  lottery.  I  can  just  see  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency's  special  deputies 
prowling  the  upper  floorj  of  New  York's 
bank  skyscrapers  to  see  that  no  secre- 
taries on  the  coffee  lines  mention  the 
dirty  w-ord  "lottery." 

Like  all  misguided  attempts  to  legis- 
late morality,  the  Patman  bill  is  a  so- 
cial and  legislative  Pandora's  box.  It  rep- 
resents the  same  morality  as  we  have 
seen  in  certain  States,  where  the  blue- 
noses  and  bootleggers  team  up  to  keep 
liquor  sales  illegal,  and  as  for  Its  legal 
scope,  It  may  have  some  very  unfortu- 
nate— and  very  absurd — results. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  some  States  do  sell  alcohol 
themselves  rather  than  permitting  the 
private  sale  of  it.  For  instance,  the  State 
of  Virginia.  I  wonder  how  the  gentle- 
man feels  about  our  selling  alcohol 
through  banks  that  are  federally  In- 
sured. 

Mr.  FINO.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  ask  an  intelligent  ques- 
tion, I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer 
an  intelligent  question. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  not  to  take  the 
entire  5  minutes. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  dispel,  if  I  can,  from  the  outset  some 
of  the  ghosts  that  have  been  brought 
upon  the  scene  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FiNOl,  sees  a  lot  of  things  In  this 
bill  that  are  just  not  there. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  there  may 
be  some  Members  of  Congress  and  some 
members  of  the  committee  that  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  lotteries,  no 
matter  w-hen  or  where  or  by  whom  they 
are  conducted  and  therefore  want  this 
bill  enacted.  But  I  daresay  that  the  vast 
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majority — ^the  overwhelming  majority — 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  support  this  bill 
and  of  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
will  support  it  or  are  supporting  this  bill, 
see  only  one  Issue.  Regardless  of  how 
they  feel  about  lotteries — whether  they 
want  them  or  do  not  want  them,  they 
do  feel  that  banking  institutions  have 
no  place  In  the  lottery  or  gambling 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  if  adopted,  it  would 
mean  that  the  banks  may  not  use  the 
banking  premises  for  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets.  If  they  own  any  other  property, 
they  can  rent  it  to  the  State,  to  the  city, 
to  the  tovm  or  the  village,  or  to  any  other 
licensee,  for  the  purijose  of  selling  these 
tickets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  talking  about  the  sale 
of  these  tickets  is  not  a  question  In- 
volved here.  There  is  nothing  contained 
in  this  bill  nor  in  the  amendments  which 
I  have  offered  which  precludes  anyone 
from  talking  about  lotteries  on  the  bank 
premises.  This  is  an  absurd,  imaginary 
suggestion  that  just  does  not  exist. 
There  Is  nothing  contained  In  this  bill 
which,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  anyone 
from  talking  about  lotteries  wherever 
they  may  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  which 
Is  contained  in  this  bill  that  we  do  by 
enacting  it  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  on  financial  Institution  premises. 
That  Includes  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, because  we  do  not  want  these 
tickets  sold  in  these  institutions  which 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  encourage  the  recipients  of 
relief  to  take  their  relief  checks  to  the 
bank,  cash  their  checks  at  one  window 
and  go  to  another  window  and  take  all 
of  that  money  and  spend  It  for  lottery 
tickets. 

This  represents  the  same  reasoning 
that  caused  some  of  the  New  York  State 
legislators,  when  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  permitting  the  licensing  of  liquor 
stores  to  sell  lottery  tickets,  to  vote 
against  permitting  liquor  stores  to  sell 
these  lottery  tickets.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  votes  In  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  It  Is  bad  to  license  a 
liquor  store  to  sell  these  tickets.  It  Is 
much  worse  for  a  bank  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  was  asked  a  very 
pertinent  question  Just  a  few  moments 
ago.  The  question  was  whether  or  not 
the  States  should  engage  In  the  sale  of 
liquor  In  package  stores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  the 
same  situation  which  exists  In  this  In- 
stance that  causes  those  States  to  say 
that  you  cannot  buy  liquor  freely;  you 
can  buy  It  only  from  a  Statff  owned  and 
controlled  store.  By  this  biU,  we  say  that 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
should  not  engage  In  this  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  wlU  be  defeated  and 
that  the  bUl  will  be  enacted  with  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered, 
amendments  which  will  give  the  State  of 
New  York  and  any  other  State  sufficient 
time  In  which  to  adjust  their  State  li- 


censees so  that  they  can  lawfully  meet 
all  of  the  provisions  which  their  State 
constitutions  and  State  laws  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  bill  as  now 
perfected,  no  one  can  be  hurt  under  the 
provisions  thereof  and  w-e  will  get  the 
banks  out  of  this  business.  They  should 
not  have  been  in  it  in  the  first  place. 
However,  we  are  not  hampering  the 
State  banks  by  saying  get  out  of  this 
business  at  once — although  there  are 
some  Members  who  would  like  to  have 
seen  it  cut  off  yesterday.  We  did  not  do 
It  as  of  yesterday  £ind  we  do  not  do  It  as 
of  tomorrow — but  let  us  do  it  as  of  April 
1,  1968. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  it  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned.  Is  accept- 
able, and  If  the  Committee  is  willing  to 
go  along,  why,  we  will  just  accept  it  like 
it  is. 

Of  course,  I  realize  Mr.  Find  has  a 
motion  to  recommit,  and  that  is  what  I 
wish  to  speak  about.  It  is  surprising  to 
me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — and  I  am  not  criticizing  any 
Member,  I  never  do,  I  never  have  in  my 
life,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Con- 
gress as  a  body — but  it  is  surprising  to 
me  that  we  would  take  up  a  lot  of  time 
advocating  gambling  transactions  for 
education,  of  all  things.  In  other  words 
to  have  the  education  of  our  children 
depend  upon  the  roll  of  the  dice  or  a 
game  of  chance,  lottery,  gambling,  it  is 
real  surprising,  but  that  is  our  privilege. 
We  do  things  like  that  some  time. 

But  I  do  not  think  w-e  should  do  it  In 
this  case  or  in  any  other  case.  You  know 
gambling  is  always  associated  with  other 
evils.  Gambling  is  not  just  one  evil. 
There  are  other  evils  that  associate 
themselves  with  gambling.  I  can  best 
illustrate  that  by  one  time  In  a  mining 
and  oil  section  of  our  country,  in  a  boom 
town  they  had  a  huge  boarding  house,  a 
two-story  boarding  house,  and  there  was 
a  crime  committed  there,  and  they  had 
a  grand  jury  investigation,  and  the 
grand  jurors  learned  that  the  piano 
player  had  played  the  piano  downstairs 
4  years  before  he  knew  what  was  going 
on  upstairs. 

So,  along  with  the  gambling  and  hood- 
lums, we  have  everything  that  gets  as- 
sociated together  in  an  evil  way.  We 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  is 
the  reason  the  American  people  are  op- 
posed to  gambling — for  education  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should  go 
on  record  as  giving  any  encouragement 
in  the  direction  of  the  48  other  States  of 
adopting  gambling  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue.  We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  our 
country  to  depend  upon  gambling.  We 
want  our  country  to  depend  on  honest, 
legitimate  business,  and  we  want  to  do 
It  In  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  So 
this  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
this  is  going  in  the  direction  of  corrup- 
tion and  something  bad,  and  something 
that  is  evil,  and  something  that  is  not 
good,  or  in  the  way  of  truth  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  fashion. 
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Mr  Pino  Is  very  honest,  he  has  been 
for  gambling  transactions  and  for  lot- 
teries to  pay  oft  a  part  of  our  national 
debt,  and  he  has  Induced^at  least -hels 
a  very  persuasive  person,  different  Mem- 
bcrs^f  the  congress,  and  ^^ey  and  other 
people  are  beginning  to  say  Let  us  stay 
S  Mr.  PINO  and  pay  off  our  nauona 
debt  ^th  a  lottery  ■•  Pay  off  our  national 
debt— you  know  we  cannot  do  that,  we 
cannot  have  our  country  depend  upon 
gambling  transactions  for  support  of 
education  or  anything  else 

If  the  Members  were  to  recommit  this 
bill    which  of  course   I  certainly   hope 
they    wiU    not    consider    dom^'     ^Ueie 
Lm.ld  we  get  our  witnesses?  We  have 
ofle  ed  tS  hear  anybody  who  wanted  to 
£e  heard,  but  the  bankers  do  not  want 
to  be  heard,  neither  the  national  banks 
or  the  SUte  banks,  nor  the  Nev,   YorK 
BanSig  commission,  they  refused,  they 
fiStrespectfully  declined   Nobody  wants 
fte  h?Sd  on  this,  and  they  have  not 
been  heard,  so  we  could  have  a  complete 
rSord  so  we  could  not  report  upon   t 
X  lel^lL  settle  the   issue   definitely, 
onS  and  for  all  by  voting  against  en- 
dorsing gambling  as  a  means  ut  raising 
money  for  education  vT^mhers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit^ 

i^r  C5TRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  In- 
te^/toTo^™  mst  this  bill  I  do  so 
nf,}  because  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Ne* 
York  St?e  lottery.  In  fact  I  am  opposed 
JTthe  lottery  and  I  voted  against  U  In 
thP  state  referendum  last  year.  So  did  a 
subsUntU  majority  of  the  people  m  my 

'^'Suf  I  do  believe  that  this  legislation 
represents  an  unwise  and  very  dangerou.s 
mSence  by  the  Federal  Governmen 
in  the  affairs  of  the  sovereign  State  or 
Sew  YoS  In  fact  this  bill,  if  allowed  to 
Sme  law.  could  set  a  very  dangerous. 
?a?^r"lcSng  trend  which  would  be.  in  my 
judgment,   of   dubious   constitutionality 
£idTou"d  affect  every  State  If  the  Fed- 
«al  Government  can  tell  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  York  that  it  cannot  con- 
ducfa   oUery  for  educational  purposes 
which  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne» 
York    have    already    determined    in    a 
Drooer   and   legal   referendum   last   tal 
?hoSld  be  conducted,  and  if  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  override  a  State  s  own 
decision  in  that  case  merely  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  every  bank  In  the  country 
has  its  deposits  li^sured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation   then  we 
are  going  down  a  long   and  dangerous 
road  for  every  State.  Before  long  we  ^m11 
be  told  that  because  nearly  cvenr-  home 
and  apartment  in  the  United  States  is 
financed,   directly   or   indirectly    under 
the    auspices    of    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment-either  through  the  FHA  or  the 
VA— then  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  tell  any  family  anyw^here  in 
America  that  they  cannot  play  a  f  riend  y 
game  of  monopoly  or  parchesi  on  a  Sat- 
urday evening  In  the  kitchen.  This  Is  a 
bad  precedent  to  start,  and  I  beUeve  we 
ought  to  be  aware  of  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  seemingly  simple  little  anti- 
New  York  biU. 

As  I  say.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no 
brief  for  the  lottery  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  already  in  deep  trouble,  in  fact. 
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and   I   think   it   may    soon    die   a   rjuiet 
natural  death  of  its  own   But  I  do  think 
that  we   ought   to  allow   the   future  of 
the  New  York  lottery  to  be  determined 
in    New   York    State    by    the   people   of 
New  York  State   I  do  not  think  we  here 
In  Washington  have  any  busine.ss  in  try- 
ing   to    strangle    it    prematurely    m    its 
own  cnb  Therefore.  I  shall  vule  agam.st 
the  legislation  and  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. , ,     ,         ^    f 
In   this  connection   Mr    Chairman,   i 
Include  an  editorial  on  this  issue  from 
the  Oneonta  Dally  Star.  Oneonta    N  \  . 
m  mv  district  for  July  8.  1967;  also  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Rochelle  Stand- 
ard Star  of  June  29.  1967.  and  finally  an 
article  from  thf  Canandai^'ua  Messe^nijer 
of  Canandamua.  NY  .  of  July  9.  196.  je- 
ferring  to  remarks  on  this  issue  by  New 
York's    outstanding    comptroller.    Hon. 
Arthur  Lfvitt 

The  articles  follow 
Uncle  S.^m  Sticks  IUs  Fince.rs   in   Lottery 
Ptt 
We  agree  whole-heartedly  with  Congress- 
man  Stratton   that    the   'lottery   is   a   lousy 
way  to  ral.se  money  " 

But  a  majority  of  New  Yorker.s  cll.s:.greed 
with  that  stand  when  they  entered  the  polls 
last  November  They  voted  for  a  lottery 
and  the  majority  s  wish  should  be  carried 
out  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Now  the  federal  government  Is  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  lottery. 
\  House  commr-lee  wants  to  ban  the  .'^aie 
of  lottery  tickets  through  banks  belonging 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion iFDIC).  This  means  almost  every  banK 
in  the  state. 

The  banks  In  New  York,  are  the  Integral 
part  of  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  The  ma- 
chinery IS  already  set  up  And  Its  inuch 
better  to  ...r.e  well-respected  banks  selling 
lottery   tickets    than   corner   bookies. 

Unfortunately  the  lottery  must  be  a  suc- 
cess in  New  York  because  already  funds 
from  tickets  yet  unsold  are  earmarked  for 
educational  projects. 

The  federal  government  should  keep 
hands  ofl  this  Issue 


LEVITT  Still  Sats  Lottery  Is     Wrong- 
New     York  --State     Ci^.mptroUer     Arthur 
Levitt   says   he   still   feels   the   state   lottery 

Is  'morally  wrong   "  ..    ,   .  ,, 

He  says  he  has  the  Impression  that  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  in  the  early  days  of  the 
lottery  was  concentrated  m  the  poorer 
iit'iehborhoods." 

I  fvltt  says  the  lottery.  In  which  $1  ticket 
s.dcs  started  in  June.  Is,  In  effect,  a  tax  •' 
The     bulk     of     the     receipts     will     go     for 

"'Levitt"  a  Brooklyn  Democrat  discussed 
the  lottery  and  other  Issues  Sunday  on  the 
WNBC-TV  'Man  In  Office."  program  and  m 
t.ilking   with   newsmen   later. 

He  s;.iU  In  answer  to  a  question  that  he 
opp  ...OS  the  proposal  by  Rep.  VVrlght  Pat- 
ni.'n.  D-Tex  .  that  banks  be  forbidden  to  .^ell 
lottery  tickets 

Levitt  said  he  could  not  support  P.>t- 
man's  bill  becau.se  "we  do  have  th  s  man- 
dale"  m  the  form  of  voter  approval  of  the 
slate  lollery. 


fFrom  the  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star. 
'  June  29.   19671 

Uncxe  Mat  Stop  Oub  Allowance? 
Touche'  Rep.  Samuel  Stratton,  wielding 
a  most  apt  analogy,  hit  the  mark  de.id- 
center  Tuesday  when  he  told  Congress  why 
It  should  not  butt  Into  the  business  affairs 
of  the   State  of  New  York. 

In  discussing  a  House  bill  which  would 
ban  The  sale  of  state  lottery  tickets  In  banks 
affiliated  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  the  Amst*rd.^m  iNY  .  Democrat  said 
he  had  grave  duubts  as  to  whether  the  fed- 
eral government  should  Interfere  with  a 
lottery  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
voters  of  a  state 

•If  the  government"  Mr.  Stratton  said 
arch'v  "can  tell  an  individual  state  whether 
It  c-an'or  can't  run  a  lottery,  then  the  next 
thing  vou  know  it  will  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  most  homes  and  apartments  are 
also  financed  with  mortgages  from  the 
Federal  Housing  AdmliUstrutlon  to  te.l  peo- 
ple they  cant  play  a  friendly  game  of 
Parrhesl  ar'.und  the  kitchen  table 

Righto.  Mr  Stratton.  but  Just  you  wait 
until  some  of  your  prissy,  holler-than-thous 
House  conferees  who  favor  the  bill  dls^^r 
that  New  York  State  Is  using  tiix  pr.xreeds 
from  racetrack  betting  to  help  finance  slate 
programs!  They  may  want  us  to  close  all 
our  race  tracks  or  k«e  all  our  feder.il  high- 
way   construction   funds. 


Mr     WYDLER     Mr.    Chairman,    the 
staU^ments   made    by    the   chairman   of 
the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee were  unworthy  to  be  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  personal  attacks  on  the  fine  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  State  and  his  family 
indicate  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  per- 
sonal bias  which  may  undermine  the  en- 
tire les;islation  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering Under  the  circumstances.  I  cannot 
support  the  bill,  and  the  chairman-s  re- 
marks are  to  my  mind  a  dLsgrace  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  the  Con- 

"  Mr  HAMMERSCHMTDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  regret  that  I  was  temporarily 
awav  from  the  floor  yesterday  when  com- 
ments about  Gov,  Winthrop  Rockefeller  s 
attitude  toward  gambling  were  made  i 
feel  certain  that  the  comments  of  ine 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI 
were  due  partly  to  the  fact  he  had  not 
taken  time  to  review  the  facts.  For  the 
gentleman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  would  like  to  discuss  the  record 
of  the  Rockefeller  I  know  best.  Gov.  Win- 
throp Rockefeller,  of  Arkansas. 

In  1964  the  general  ballot  in  Arkansas 
contained  a  provision  which  would  have 
legalized  gambling.  The  people,  by  a  vote 
of  belter  than  2  to  1,  defeated  this  pro- 

^*  The  1967  general  assembly  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  gambling.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller sent  a  message  to  the  assembly  re- 
questing the  bill  be  recalled  and  recon- 
sidered. The  general  assembly  refused  to 
heed  his  request.  Thereupon,  Gov\  y>\n- 
throp  Rockefeller  took  direct  and  posi- 
tive action  to  veto  the  bill. 

Over  the  past  97  years,  gambling  has 
sporadically  existed  in  Garland  County. 
Since  a.ssuming  the  role  of  Governor, 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  has  moved  to  en- 
force the  State  law  which  prohibits 
gambling.  The  Governor  has  worked 
closely  with  the  local  authorities  in  com- 
bating the  problem.  He  has  also  used  the 
State  police  in  continuous  raids  on  those 
institutions  which  continued  to  violate 

1 1 1 P  1  ft  w 

At  the  present  time  the  State  police 
are  under  a  continuing  order  to  stop  au 
gambling.  Their  actions  have  been  suc- 
cessful, currently  there  is  no  organized 
gambling  being  conducted  in  Arkansas^ 
From    time    to    time   isolated    cases   oi 
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gambling  do  appear  and  these  are  com- 
bated by  the  State  police  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  circuit  judge  in  Garland  County, 
the  Honorable  Hank  Britt.  has  recently 
charged  a  grand  jury  to  investigate  all 
rambling  activity  in  the  county.  A  report 
is  forthcoming. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
short  period  of  6  months  Gov.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  has  all  but  eliminated  a  sit- 
uation which  had  existed  in  a  continuous 
fashion  for  97  years.  He  has  taken  a 
responsible  approach  which  is  proving 
successful. 

While  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  because  I  believe  banks  should 
not  sell  lottery  tickets.  I  think  that  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
use  personalities  in  light  of  his  obvious 
lack  of  Information  about  our  Governor's 
position  in  Arkansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  fostering  or  participating  in 
gambling  activities,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  671,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  ser>arate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pino  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
10695,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Fino>,  there 
were — ayes  40.  noes  52. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    135,    nays    257,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1671 
TEAS— 136 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Battln 
Bell 
Belts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahin 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH, 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denuey 
Dtrwlnskl 
Dole 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 
Farbsteln 
Fine 

Frelinghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashmore 
A.splnall 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burloa,  Oallf. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 


Goodllng 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
H^rrlsoa 
Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  'V*. 
Hoemer 
Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Mo. 
King,  N.T. 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
Mcculloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MallUard 
Math  I  as,  Md. 
May 
Michel 
Mlnehall 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Myers 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poff 
Pollock 

NAYS— 257 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ekl wards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B, 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
OoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Held,  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watkina 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
,  Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
JoelEon 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kyroe 
Laird 
Landriim 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McFaU 


McMillan 

Perkins 

Stafford 

Macdonald, 

Phllbm 

Staggers 

Mass. 

Pickle 

Steed 

MacGregor 

Poage 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Machen 

Pool 

Stubblefield 

Madden 

Price,  m. 

Stuckey 

Mabon 

Price,  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Marsh 

Pry  or 

Taylor 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Puclnskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Matsunaga 

Qule 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Qulllen 

Thompson,  N,J 

Meeds 

Rarlck 

Thomson,  Wis. 

MesklU 

Rees 

Tiernan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Resnlck 

Udall 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ullman 

Mills 

Rivers 

Van  Deerlln 

Minish 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

Mink 

Rod!  no 

Vanik 

Montgomery 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vigorito 

Morgan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Waldle 

Morton 

Ronan 

Walker 

Multer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watson 

Murphy,  HI. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Walts 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowsltl 

Whalen 

Natcher 

Roybal 

White 

Nedzl 

Ruppe 

Wldnall 

Nelsen 

Scott 

Wilson. 

Nichols 

Selden 

Charles  H. 

Nix 

Shrlver 

Winn 

O'Hara,  111. 

Sikes 

Wolff 

Olsen 

Slsk 

Wylie 

G'NeUl.  Ma£s. 

Skubltz 

Yates 

Oltinger 

Slack 

Young 

Passman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zablocki 

Palman 

Smith,  Okla. 

Zwach 

Patten 

Snyder 

Pepper 

Springer 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Ayres 

Pelly 

NOT  VOTING— 38 


Baring 

Barrett 

Berry 

Bolton 

Brotzman 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Diggs 

Hanna 

Hays 


Hungate 

KinR.  Calif. 

McClure 

McDade 

Martin 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


P'U-cell 

Reuss 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

Whltener 

Willis 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  for,  with  Mr. 
Waggonner   against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 
Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr,  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
peissage  of  the  bill. 


,J^ 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  question  was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas    271,    nays     111,    answered 
■present"  1.  not  voting  49.  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  1681 
TEAS— 271 


.\^<>rnethy 

Adair 

.■\dam8 

Albert 

Ai-.derson.  Dl. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A.shmore 
Ay  res 
Bates 
B*'lcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bo^gs 
Boland 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Bush 

Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarzs 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dmgell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuyaen 
Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GallflanaUa 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Gathlni;s 

Gettys 

01bt>ons 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Glide 

HaKan 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Nix 

O  Kara.  111. 

Ol.sen 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perlclns 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Prjor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

HesiUck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rod  mo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Si  hadeberg 

S(  hwenyel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shnver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith  Okla 

Snyder 

Sprinser 

Stafford 

St,it;^ers 

Steed 

Stel'.,'er,  Wis, 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Qa. 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— lU 

Abbitt 

Glalmo 

Pike 

Addabbo 

Gilbert 

Pirnle 

A.shbrook 

Ooodllng 

Railsback 

Ashley 

Gross 

Rfld.  ni 

Aspmall 

Orover 

Reld.  NY. 

Bln.;ham 

Gubser 

Relfel 

Blackburn 

Gurney 

Relnecke 

BolUng 

Haley 

Robison 

Bow 

Hall 

Rowers,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Halleck 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Calif 

Hal  pern 

Roy  bal 

Brown.  Mich 

Harrison 

Ryan 

Burke.  V\a. 

H.irsha 

.S.indman 

Burleson 

Hechler,  W    Va 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Hosmer 

Savior 

CahlU 

Irwin 

Scherle 

Carey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Carter 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

Cederberg 

KUiK.  N  Y 

Schwciker 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Don  H 

Lloyd 

Steiner,  Ariz. 

Conyers 

Long,  Md, 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Taft 

Davis,  Ga 

McCulloch 

Talcott 

Davis.  Wis 

McDonald, 

Teague.  Calif 

Delaney 

Mich 

Tcague,  Tex 

Denney 

MoEwen 

Tenzcr 

Derwlnskl 

MaiUlard 

Wampler 

Devine 

.May 

Watklns 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Mln.shall 

Winclns 

Eilchardl 

Mosher 

Williams,  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Myers 

WriK'ht 

Farbsteiu 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Wydler 

Felghan 

O  Nelll,  Mass, 

Wyman 

Flno 

Patten 

Mr.  PETTIS  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"—! 


Baring 

Barrett 

Battin 

Berry 

Blester 

Bolton 

Brotzman 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Corman 

Diggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fallon 

Fulton,  Pa, 


Pelly 
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Garmatz 

Hays 

Holland 

Hungate 

Joelson 

King,  Calif 

McClure 

McDade 

Martin 

Mesklll 

MUe 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Moss 

O  Konskl 


O  Neal.  Ga. 

Purcell 

QiuUen 

RfUis 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Smith,  NY. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Whitener 

WiUls 


B.irlng  against, 
with  Mr   But- 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Waggonner    for,    with    Mr.    Morris   of 
New  Mexico  against 

Mr,  Monagan  for.  with  Mr 

Mr    Edwards  of  .Mabama  ioT. 
ton  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   King  of  California  with  Mr   Mlza. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr   Moore. 

Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr  Blester. 

Mr   WUUs  with  Mrs,  Bolton, 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Brotzman 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr   Burton  of  Utah, 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr  F\ilton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  Moorhead  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr,  Whitener  with  Mr  McClory. 

Mr   Hungate  with  Mr   Battin 

Mr   St   Onge  with  Mr    McD-ide. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Cleveland, 

Mr   Reuss  with  Mr   Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Berry. 

Mr,  Joelson  with  Mr  OKonskl 

Mr,  Holland  with  Mr   Dlggs, 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Qulllen. 

Mr    Roush  with  Mr    Collier 

Mr   Corman  with  Mr   Purcell 

Mr   Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Tuck. 

Mr.     STUCKEY.     Mr.     LAIRD,     Mr. 
ANDERSON   of   Illinois,   Mr.   UTT,   and 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H  R.  10595,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY       FOR      SPEAKER      TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  today,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  what 
would  be  the  purpose  in  recessing  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
mans  inquiry  I  would  say  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  railway  labor  dispute  are 
still  in  session,  and  It  is  thought  we 
should  wait  until  they  terminate  their 
business  before  we  adjourn  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  reply,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNICEF  DAY 


Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Halloween  is  the  holiday  most  dedicated 
to  children  in  this  country.  Because  of 
this,  it  seems  to  me  most  fitting  that  this 
ancient  festival  be  devoted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world  in  another  way.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  legislation  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  annually 
de.signate  October  31  as  National 
UNICEF  Day. 

This  year  UNICEF,  the  United  Na- 
tions Childrcns  Emergency  Relief  Fund, 
celebrates  its  20th  anniversary.  In  these 
years,  it  has  given  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  children  of  130  coun- 
tries. In  1963,  UNICEF  programs  directly 
aided  55  million  mothers  and  children. 
One  of  the  most  basic  of  bonds  between 
men,  shared  by  every  culture  on  this 
earth,  is  the  love  of  children.  Because 
the  task  of  UNICEF  is  to  better  the  lives 
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of  children,  UNICEF  is  uniquely  capable 
of  helping  to  strengthen  international 
understanding. 

But  a  more  imp>ortant  reason  for  the 
existence  of  this  organization  is  simply 
and  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  those  of 
whom  President  Johnson  spoke  3  years 
ago: 

Three  out  of  four  of  all  the  world's  chil- 
dren today  still  live  In  the  shadow  of  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  UNICEF's 
many  accolades  over  the  years  was  the 
1965  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
which  honors  the  individual  or  institu- 
tion "who  has  worked  most  or  best  for 
brotherhood  amongst  the  nations." 

It  has  become  a  Halloween  practice 
for  many  children  of  America  to  trick- 
or-treat  not  for  the  traditional  sweets, 
but  for  contributions  to  UNICEF.  This 
altruistic  gesture  has  become  a  popular 
and  successful  campaign.  In  1965,  the 
children  of  my  State  of  Oregon  raised 
$25,967  for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  of  this 
trick-or-treat  program,  said: 

At  a  time  when  UNICEF's  endeavors  en- 
compass more  than  500  programs  for  children 
and  mothers  In  116  countries,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  respond 
once  again  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good 
will  to  UNICEF's  appeal  this  fall. 

This  Halloween  campaign  is  the  form 
in  which  UNICEF  is  best  known  in  this 
country.  But  to  many  children  and 
mothers  aroimd  the  world,  UNICEF  is 
the  difference  between  hope  and  despair. 

UNICEF  aid  in  the  six  fields  of  health 
services,  family  and  child  welfare,  disease 
control,  nutrition,  education,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  help  to  make  life  more 
promising  for  the  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  1  billion  children  who  live  in 
economically  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Trick-or-Ti'eat  program  has  also 
drawn  comment  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  part, 
Mr.  Tamm  said: 

The  police  chiefs  of  the  nation  are  glad  to 
add  their  voices  to  the  approval  which  the 
UNICEF  Trlck-or-Treat  program  has  re- 
ceived, since  It  not  only  fulfills  the  American 
philosophy  of  good  will  to  our  fellow  man, 
but  also  because  It  serves  to  Instill  In  our 
youngsters  proper  attitudes,  thereby  making 
Halloween  a  safer  time  for  them  and  their 
communities. 

An  important  factor  in  the  function  of 
UNICEF  Is  that  no  country  is  given  aid 
unless  it  is  requested.  To  procure  this 
help  for  a  project  that  will  benefit  its 
children,  a  government  must  also  make 
substantial  expenditures.  Including 
locally  available  supplies,  buildings,  labor 
and  personnel.  In  recent  years  the  aided 
countries  have  provided  an  average  of  at 
least  2'2  times  as  much  as  they  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  worth 
of  UNICEF  has  been  well  established.  I 
also  believe  that  proclaiming  October  31 
as  National  UNICEF  Day  would  be  a  suit- 
able way  to  recognize  both  the  contribu- 
tions our  children  are  making  to  this 
organization,  and  the  contributions 
UNICEF  is  making  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  children  and  mothers  all 
over  the  world. 


Therefore,  I  sincerely  urge  favorable 
committee  and  House  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRQiQRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  program 
for  next  week  k  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  but 
there  are  no  bills  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, and  we  have  no  suspensions.  I  would 
advise  the  House  that  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  the  Speaker  would  exercise 
his  power  to  recognize  Members  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  any  necessary 
legislation. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  will 
be  considered. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  421,  prohibition  of  riots  or  other 
civil  disturbances — open  rule,  2  hours' 
debate. 

H.R.  8630,  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States- 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  11000,  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967 — subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  8547,  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  program  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
that  those  bills  will  be  called  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  listed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  the  intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  Members 
that  we  will  not  make  the  request  with 
reference  to  whether  we  will  go  over  to 
Monday  until  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okltihoma  if 
the  House  may  have  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  other  business  transacted 
following  the  recess  period,  other  than 
business  dealing  with  the  matter  to  come 
from  the  conferees  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  can  have 
that  assurance.  There  will  be  no  other 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  how  long  it  will  take  next  week 
to  exterminate  the  rats? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if  the  confer- 
ence is  concluded  and  a  determination 
is  made  tonight  by  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  it  possible  that 
the  conference  report  could  come  up  to- 
morrow after  action  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  possible. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  COMES  TO  PHIL- 
ADLEPHIA— A  DAY  OF  WARMTH 
AND  AFFECTION 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  visit  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  always  a  memorable 
event.  And  President  Johnson's  visit  to 
Philadelphia  on  June  29  was  a  very  spe- 
cial and  very  significant  moment  for  our 
commimity. 

President  Johnson  came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  visit  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
administration's  greatest  accomplish- 
ments— the  antipoverty  program. 

He  came  as  the  President  who  has  done 
more  to  help  our  Nation's  poor  than  any 
other  President  in  American  history.  And 
he  came  here  as  a  leader  determined  to 
correct  the  inequities  that  have  perpetu- 
ated poverty  in  our  land  for  far  too  long. 

The  President's  trip  here  was  not  an- 
noimced  imtil  the  last  minute,  but  the 
word  got  around  swiftly.  And  large 
crowds  of  proud  and  happy  and  enthu- 
siastic people  turned  out  to  greet  him  in 
North  Philadelphia. 

These  are  the  people  who  know  best  the 
value  of  the  antipoverty  program.  And 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  and 
happy  about. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  spoke  at 
Philadelphia's  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Center,  founded  by  that  outstand- 
ing community  leader,  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan. 

Those  of  us  who  accompanied  the 
President    shared    Reverend    Sullivan's 
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Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas    271,     nays    HI.    answered 
•present"  1.  not  voting  49.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No   1681 
TEAS— 271 


.^r>ornethy 

Adair 

.Adams 

.Mbert 

Arideraon.  Dl. 

.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Al». 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
AnnunzlO 
Arends 
A.shmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Setts 
BevlII 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bongs 
Boland 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
B'.irke,  Masa. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conablo 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Qerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GallflanakU 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Gathmss 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gon/Alei 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Green,  t'a 
Grifflths 
Oude 
Has;an 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H*bert 

Heckler  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlon? 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchuison 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarroan 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluc^ynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuykeiidail 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
LanKen 
Latta 
Legi!Ctt 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
MacGrci!or 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathias.  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsuna(;a 
Mayrie 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
,  Mink 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Multer 
Murphy 
M)irphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


III 


Nix 

O  Hara.  111. 

Ol.sen 

Ottmner 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

FVrklns 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Poase 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rpsnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rle^le 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roijers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooiiey.  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Si-hwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

.Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

StaSord 

S'at^viers 

Steed 

Steltier.  Wis 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Cdall 

L'Uman 

Ctt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams.  Miss. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyhe 
Yates 
Young 
ZablockX 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Abbltt 

Olalmo 

Pike 

Addabbo 

Gilbert 

Pirnle 

.Ash  brook 

Goodllng 

Rail.sback 

.Ashley 

Gross 

R.-ld,  ni 

Aspmall 

Orover 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Bingham 

Gubser 

Reifel 

Blackburn 

Ourney 

Relnecke 

Boiling 

Haley 

Roblson 

Bow 

Hall 

Roi?ers.  Colo. 

Brasco 

Halleck 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Calif 

Hal  pern 

Roybal 

Brown,  Mich 

Harri.son 

R:.an 

Burke,  Fla 

Harsha 

Sandman 

Burleson 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Hosmer 

Savior 

CahiU 

Irwin 

Scherle 

Carey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Carter 

Kelly 

Schneebell 

Cederberg 

KlnK.  NY 

Schwelker 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

DonH 

Lloyd 

btelger,  Ariz 

Conyers 

Long.  Md. 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Taft 

Davis,  Ga 

McCulloch 

Talcott 

Davis,  Wis 

McDonald, 

Traktue,  Calif 

Delaney 

.Mich 

Tk-asjue,  Tex. 

Denney 

Ml- E  wen 

Teii/er 

Derwlnskl 

•MaiUlard 

Wampler 

Devlne 

May 

Watklns 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Mlnshall 

Wiggins 

Eckhardt 

Mosher 

Williams,  Pa. 

Eshleman 

M:.ers 

Wright 

Farbstein 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Wydler 

Felehun 

O  NclU,  Mass 

Wyman 

Flno 

Patten 
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Mr.  PETTIS  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay  "  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANSWERED    -PRESENT'— 1 
PcUy 
NOT  VOTING — 49 


Baring 

Garmatz 

O  Neal.  Oa. 

Barrett 

Hays 

Purcell 

Battln 

Holland 

Quillen 

Berry 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Blester 

Joelson 

Roush 

Bolton 

King.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Brot^man 

McClure 

St.  Onge 

Burton.  Utah 

McDade 

Shipley 

Button 

Martin 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Clawson.  Del 

MeskiU 

Tuck 

Cleveland 

Ml/.e 

Tunney 

Collier 

Monagan 

Vlgorlto 

Corman 

Moore 

W  aggonner 

Diggs 

Moorhead 

Whitener 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Willis 

Fallon 

Moss 

Fulton.  Pa. 

OKonskl 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The    Clerk 

announced 

the    following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr  Morris  of 
New   Mexico   against 

Mr    Monagan  for.  with  Mr    B.irliig  against. 

Mr  Edwards  of  .Alabama  fL>r.  with  Mr  But- 
ton against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   King  of  California  with  Mr    Mtza 

Mr    Moss  with  Mr   Moore 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr   Blester. 

.Mr   WlUls  with  Mrs   Bolton. 

Mr   .Shipley  with  Mr   Brotzman 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr    Burton  of  Utah 

Mr   Garmatz  with  Mr    Del  Clawson. 

Mr   Fallon  with  Mr   F\il ton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr  Martin 

Mr   Whitener  with  Mr   McClory 

Mr    Hungate  with  Mr    Battln 

.Mr   St   Onge  with  Mr    McDade 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Cleveland 

Mr   Reuss  with  .Mr   Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr    O  Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Berry. 

Mr    Joelson  with  Mr   OKoii.skl 

Mr    Holland  with  Mr   Diggs 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Quillen. 

Mr    Roush  with  Mr    Collier 

Mr   Corman  with  Mr  Purcell 

Mr   Edwards  of  Loul.slana  with  Mr   Tuck. 

Mr  STUCKEY.  Mr  L.-MRD.  Mr. 
ANDERSON   of   Illinois,   Mr.   UTT,   and 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H  R.  10595.  and  to  include  extrane- 
0U.S  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY      FOR      SPEAKER      TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  today,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  what 
would  be  the  purpose  in  recessing  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry  I  would  say  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  railway  labor  dispute  are 
still  in  session,  and  It  Is  thought  we 
should  wait  until  they  terminate  their 
business  before  we  adjourn  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  reply,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNICEF  DAY 


Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Halloween  is  the  holiday  most  dedicated 
to  children  in  this  country.  Because  of 
this,  it  seems  to  me  most  fitting  that  this 
ancient  festival  be  devoted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world  in  another  way.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  legislation  to  author- 
ii:e  and  request  the  President  to  annually 
de.-.iK'nate  October  31  as  National 
UNICEF  Day. 

This  year  UNICEF.  the  United  Na- 
tions Childrcns  Emergency  Relief  f\ind, 
celebrates  its  20th  anniversary.  In  these 
years,  it  has  given  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  children  of  130  coun- 
tries In  1963,  UNICEF  programs  directly 
aided  55  million  mothers  and  children. 
One  of  the  most  basic  of  bonds  between 
men.  shared  by  every  culture  on  this 
earth,  is  the  love  of  children.  Because 
the  task  of  UNICEF  Is  to  better  the  lives 
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of  children,  UNICEF  is  uniquely  capable 
of  helping  to  strengthen  international 
understanding. 

But  a  more  important  reason  for  the 
existence  of  this  organization  is  simply 
and  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  those  of 
whom  President  Johnson  spoke  3  years 
ago: 

Three  out  of  four  of  all  the  world's  chil- 
dren today  still  live  In  the  shadow  of  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  UNICEF's 
many  accolades  over  the  years  was  the 
1965  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
which  honors  the  individual  or  Institu- 
tion "who  has  worked  most  or  best  for 
brotherhood  amongst  the  nations." 

It  has  become  a  Halloween  practice 
for  many  children  of  America  to  trick- 
or-treat  not  for  the  traditional  sweets, 
but  for  contributions  to  UNICEF.  This 
altruistic  gesture  has  become  a  popular 
and  successful  campaign.  In  1965,  the 
children  of  my  State  of  Oregon  raised 
$25,967  for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  of  this 
trick-or-treat  program,  said: 

At  a  time  when  UNICEF's  endeavors  en- 
compass more  than  500  programs  for  children 
and  mothers  In  116  countries,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  respond 
once  again  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good 
will  to  UNICEF's  appeal  this  fall. 

This  Halloween  campaign  is  the  form 
in  which  UNICEF  is  best  known  in  this 
country.  But  to  many  children  and 
mothers  around  the  world,  UNICEF  Is 
the  difference  between  hope  and  despair. 

UNICEF  aid  in  the  six  fields  of  health 
services,  family  and  child  welfare,  disease 
control,  nutrition,  education,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  help  to  make  life  more 
promising  for  the  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  1  billion  children  who  live  in 
economically  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Trick-or-Treat  program  has  also 
drawn  comment  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  part, 
Mr.  Tamm  said: 

The  police  chiefs  of  the  nation  are  glad  to 
add  their  voices  to  the  approval  which  the 
UNICETP  Trlck-or-Treat  program  has  re- 
ceived, since  it  not  only  fulfills  the  American 
philosophy  of  good  will  to  our  fellow  man, 
but  also  because  It  serves  to  instill  in  our 
youngsters  proper  attitudes,  thereby  making 
Halloween  a  safer  time  for  them  and  their 
communities. 

An  important  factor  in  the  function  of 
UNICEF  Is  that  no  country  Is  given  aid 
unless  it  is  requested.  To  procure  this 
help  for  a  project  that  will  benefit  Its 
children,  a  government  must  also  make 
substantial  expenditures.  Including 
locally  available  supplies,  buildings,  labor 
and  personnel.  In  recent  years  the  aided 
countries  have  provided  an  average  of  at 
least  2 '2  times  as  much  as  they  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  worth 
of  UNICEF  has  been  well  established.  I 
also  believe  that  proclaiming  October  31 
as  National  UNICKP  Day  would  be  a  suit- 
able way  to  recognize  both  the  contribu- 
tions our  children  are  making  to  this 
organization,  and  the  contributions 
UNICEF  is  making  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  children  and  mothers  all 
over  the  world. 


Therefore,  I  sincerely  urge  favorable 
committee  and  House  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  program 
for  next  week  is:  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  but 
there  are  no  bills  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, and  we  have  no  suspensions.  I  would 
advise  the  House  that  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  the  Speaker  would  exercise 
his  power  to  recognize  Members  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  any  necessary 
legislation. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  will 
be  considered. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  421,  prohibition  of  riots  or  other 
civil  disturbances — open  rule,  2  hours' 
debate. 

H.R.  8630,  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States — 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  11000,  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967 — subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  8547,  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  program  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
that  those  bills  will  be  called  up  in  the 
order  In  which  they  are  listed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  Intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  Members 
that  we  will  not  make  the  request  with 
reference  to  whether  we  will  go  over  to 
Monday  until  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if 
the  House  may  have  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  other  business  transacted 
following  the  recess  period,  other  than 
business  dealing  with  the  matter  to  come 
from  the  conferees  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  can  have 
that  assurance.  There  will  be  no  other 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  how  long  it  will  take  next  week 
to  exterminate  the  rats? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if  the  confer- 
ence is  concluded  and  a  determination 
is  made  tonight  by  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  it  possible  that 
the  conference  report  could  come  up  to- 
morrow after  action  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  possible. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  COMES  TO  PHIL- 
ADLEPHIA— A  DAY  OF  WARMTH 
AND  AFFECTION 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  visit  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  always  a  memorable 
event.  And  President  Johnson's  visit  to 
Philadelphia  on  June  29  was  a  very  spe- 
cial and  very  significant  moment  for  our 
community. 

President  Johnson  came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  visit  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
administration's  greatest  accomplish- 
ments— the  antipoverty  program. 

He  came  as  the  President  who  has  done 
more  to  help  our  Nation's  poor  than  any 
other  President  in  American  history.  And 
he  came  here  as  a  leader  determined  to 
correct  the  inequities  that  have  perpetu- 
ated poverty  in  our  land  for  far  too  long. 

The  President's  trip  here  was  not  an- 
nounced until  the  last  minute,  but  the 
word  got  around  swiftly.  And  large 
crowds  of  proud  and  happy  and  enthu- 
siastic people  turned  out  to  greet  him  in 
North  Philadelphia. 

These  are  the  people  who  know  best  the 
value  of  the  antipoverty  program.  And 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  and 
happy  about. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  spoke  at 
Philadelphia's  Opportimities  Industriali- 
zation Center,  foimded  by  that  outstand- 
ing community  leader,  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan. 

Those  of  us  who  accompanied  the 
President    shared    Reverend    Sullivan's 
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glowliur  prtde  In  the  accomplishments  of 
hlA  center. 

OIC  te  really  five  centers  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  encourage  self-help  and  self- 
motivation  by  training  In  various  Job 
skills — ranging  from  cooking  to  factory 
and  office  work  to  data  processing  As 
Reverend  Sullivan  said ; 

I  am  proud  of  what  the  community  has 
done  to  make  this  poeaible.  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  men  and  women  In  the  street  who 
stood  toy  me  when  some  people  said  it 
oouldnt  be  dfone. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  Reverend  Sul- 
livan and  the  Important  work  he  Is  ac- 
compUahln*.  For  as  President  Johnson 
noted  In  hla  remarks  at  the  OIC: 

The  Peder&l  government  did  not  build  this 
center.  Neither  business,  nor  labor,  nor 
phllaathropy.  nor  city  official*  built  it.  All 
of  ue  are  helping  now.  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  part  we  are  playing  But  the  spirit  built 
this  center — the  spirit  that  wants  to  say 
"yes"  to  life,  that  want«  to  affirm  the  dignity 
of  every  man.  whatever  his  origins,  whatever 
his  race  or  religion. 

I  accompanied  the  President  on  his 
tour  of  the  center.  I  saw  what  he  saw: 
People  proud  and  determined  to  better 
themselves,  and  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  As  the  President  said ; 

It  is  a  place  where  people  find  the  power 
that  was  always  In  them— b\it  that  h.ia  been 
obscured  by  self -doubt  and  trapped  by  the 
conviction  of  failure 

It  is  a  place,  I  can  tell  you.  where 
people's  lives  are  being  transformed, 
where  dignity  Is  replacing  doubt,  where 
hope  Is  replacing  defeatism.  And  It  Is  an 
inspiring  sight. 

I  watched  with  the  President  as  Judge 
Hlgglnbotham  and  Reverend  Ritter  pre- 
sented awards  to  outstanding  meml)ers 
of  the  center.  And  I  watched  as  the  Presi- 
dent signed  Into  law  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  Important  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
gram that  will  help  to  provide  better 
education  for  thousands  of  youngsters 
across  the  country. 

What  Is  the  lasting  impression  of  the 
President's  visit  here? 

I  think  It  was  the  people — hundreds  of 
them,  pressing  against  the  police  bar- 
ricades to  reach  out  and  shake  hands 
with  their  President. 

It  was  a  sea  of  people— laughing  and 
cheering  and  calling  out  to  President 
Johnson. 

There  was  no  angry  faces  In  the  crowd 
The   haters   and   the    doubters    stayed 
home.  These  were  people  who  knew  that 
somebody  cared  about  them  and  was  de- 
termined to  help 

And  as  the  President  slowly  worked 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  shaking  as 
many  hands  as  he  could.  I  could  not  help 
but  recall  the  words  of  Reverend  Sulli- 
▼an. 

Pointing  to  the  President.  Reverend 
Sullivan  told  the  tranees  at  the  center: 

He'e  the  one  that  made  It  all  possible — 
he  and  the  Lord. 

The  people  of  North  Philadelptua  were 
saying  the  same  thing — in  the  warmth  of 
their  smiles  and  their  outstretched  hands. 

Yes,  the  President  came  to  North 
Philadelphia.  And  when  he  left,  he  took 
a  large  measure  of  its  affection  and  re- 
spect that  hopefully  will  sustain  him  in 
the  difficult  days  ahead. 


The  remarks  of  President  Johnson, 
made  on  this  occasion,  follow: 

Remarks  or  the  Pbksedent  at  thi  Oppobtv- 
NrriES  iNDL'sxaiALiZATiON  Centeb  in  Phila- 
OELPULA.  Junk  29.  1967 

What  I  have  seen  this  morning  h.i8  moved 
me  more  than  I  can  say  If  I  had  to  sum  up 
my  feelings  in  a  single  phrase,  it  would  be: 
"I  think  we  are  going  to  make  It.  " 

What  I  have  seen  Is  not  Just  an  Instltu- 
Uon— not  Just  a  training  program  I  have 
seen  men  and  women  whose  self-respect  Is 
beginning  to  burn  Inside  them  like  a  flume — 
like  a  furnace  that  will  fire  them  all  their 
lives. 

I  had  heard  about  this  Center  for  many 
months  Friends  and  aseoclates  of  mine  came 
here  to  see  It.  and  returned  to  tell  me  the 
gfxxl  news,  of  how  a  movement  b<jm  of 
protest  has  taken  the  next  logical  step,  to 
preparation. 

TTiey  told  me  how  men.  stirred  to  right- 
eous anger  by  the  conditions  of  poverty  that 
surrounded  them  on  every  side,  had  first 
fought  to  break  down  the  doors  of  discrim- 
ination, then  found  that  thiiee  they  fought 
for  were  not  prepared  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ties that  opened  before  them,  and  s<:i  had 
begun  to  build  — simply,  using  whatever  tools 
they  owned,  or  could  borrow,  or  obtain  by 
gltt  a  place  where  men  and  women  could 
Hnd  themselves. 

That  Is  what  this  Center  Is  all  about  It 
Is  a  place  where  people  find  the  power  that 
was  always  In  them-  but  that  had  been  ob- 
scured by  self-doubt  and  trapped  by  the  con- 
victi'n  of  failure. 

Now  I  have  seen  this  pl.ice  for  myself. 
I've  seen  the  old  Jail  where  It  started,  the 
Jaai  that  Reverend  Sullivan  wanted  because, 
as  he  said  "It  Is  the  most  dank,  most  dis- 
mal place  In  town,  a  symbol  of  tragedy.  If 
I  could  transform  that  building.  I  could 
transform  men  " 

I've  seen  some  of  those  who  are  Just  be- 
ginning the  transformation  of  their  live*. 
learning  the  basic  skllU  of  reading  and 
writing.  I've  seen  those  who  are  about  to 
become  metal  workers,  beauticians,  drafts- 
men, computer  operators,  welders,  textile 
workers,  and  refrigeration  specialists  And 
now  I  see  those  who  are  already  on  their 
wa)— providing  better  lives  for  their  families, 
contributing  to  their  country's  economy, 
and  above  all — holding  their  heads  high  In 
the  deep  pride  of  real  accomplishment. 

The  federal  government  did  not  build  this 
Center  Neither  business,  nor  labor,  nor 
phllaathropy,  nor  city  officials  buUl  It  All 
of  us  Bire  helping  now,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
part  we  are  playing  But  the  spirit  built  this 
Center— the  spirit  that  wants  to  say  "yes"  to 
life,  that  wants  to  affirm  the  dignity  of  every 
man,  whatever  his  origins,  whatever  his  race 
or  religion 

That  same  spLrlt  has  given  power  and  direc- 
tion to  all  we  have  tried  to  do  In  our  years 
of  national  leadership  It  created  Head  Start. 
It  inspired  the  manpower  training  program. 
It  lies  behind  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  It  passed  the  broadest 
civil  rights  acts,  and  the  flrst  Medicare  act 
In  our  history  It  built  an  education  program 
that  Is  bringing  new  life  to  schools  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  poor.  It  wrote  the  bill 
I  win  sign  this  mornin*:— extending  the 
Teacher  Corps  program,  that  will  bring  the 
be«l  Instruction  America  can  produce  to  the 
children  who  need  It  most  the  children  of 
poverty  It  is  only  a  small  program  now. 
but  wfth  the  help  of  the  spirit,  it  will  grow. 
.Ml  we  have  done  will  count  for  little — un- 
less you  help  If  vou  help  there  Is  nothing  we 
cannot  do  -together 

The  problems  of  pjverty  the  consequences 
of  discrimination,  the  Ignorance  and  help- 
lessness that  are  pas-sed  on.  generation  to 
generation,  are  almost  loo  great  for  us  to 
comprehend  or  master   Almost  too  great — for 


they  were  all  created  by  the  failures  of  men. 
There  la  nothing  pre-ordained  about  them. 

Being  created  by  men.  they  can  be  over- 
come by  men— by  the  restless  spirit  that 
•peaks  to  aU  of  us  In  the  darkest  hours,  say- 
ing. "Have  faith  In  yourself.  Prepare  yourself 
for  the  work  you  must  do." 

You  have  heard  that  spirit.  You  have  the 
faith  in  yourselves.  You  have  prepared  your- 
selves. And  you  have  Inspired  me  to  feel,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  we — all  two 
hundred  million  of  us — are  going  to  make  It 


FK)RTHCOMING  ELECTIONS  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  par- 
ticular note  of   the  very  statesmanlike 
proposal  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman    Lester    Wolft,    of    New 
York,  represented  in  his  concurrent  res- 
olution— House    Concurrent    Resolution 
382— submitted  on  June  22. 

Congressman  Wolff  perceives  very 
rightly  that  the  forthcoming  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  on  September  3  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  that  coun- 
try and  to  our  country  and  to  all  in  the 
world  who  are  concerned  with  the  out- 
come of  affairs  In  South  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  recommends  in  his  concur- 
rent resolution  that  nine  Members  of 
Congress  be  appointed — six  from  this 
body  and  three  from  the  other  body— to 
ob.serve  the  election  in  the  fadl  of  1967. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  where  I 
spent  8  days  Interviewing  many  classes 
of  i)eople  and  leaders  at  all  levels,  both 
South  Vietnamese  and  Americans.  Since 
the  campaign  for  election  of  President 
and  members  of  the  upper  legislative 
body  is  to  commence  ofBcially  on  Au- 
gust 3,  and  since  there  are  a  number  of 
preliminary  steps  scheduled  before  that 
date,  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
throughout  Its  full  period  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  a  meaningful  outcome  as  the 
activities  on  election  day. 

Accordingly.  I  presume  to  expand  Con- 
gre.s.«!man  Wolff's  proposal  in  suflQcient 
deeree  to  provide  observance  by  his  pro- 
po.sed  conRrc.ssional  committee  through- 
out the  election  period.  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  a  concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting the  period  of  observation  from  Au- 
gust 1  to  September  3.  1967,  inclusive 
Thu.*;.  my  resolution  would  cover  ob- 
servance of  the  election  campaign  as 
well  as  the  election  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some 
thinking  that  would  suppress  association 
of  Americans  with  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion itself  so  as  to  assure  a  pure  and 
uninfluenced  election  outcome.  While  I 
believe  this  may  be  the  thinking  of  ex- 
treme caution  and  that  the  situation 
does  not  call  for  it.  nevertheless  I  draw 
on  my  experiences  in  South  Vietnam  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  election  cam- 
paign from  early  August  on  to  the  elec- 
tion date  Itself,  Is  critical  In  the  highest 
possible  degree. 
It  is  common  knowledge  and  the  sub- 
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ject  of  daily  press  reports,  that  candi- 
dates, and  others  In  South  Vietnam  are 
charging  indiscretions  to  election  candi- 
dates already.  It  is  apparent  from  ac- 
counts of  trips  made  by  declared  candi- 
dates that  their  trips  could  be  serving 
the  purpose  of  advancing  their  personal 
interests  long  before  the  election  cam- 
paign commences  on  August  3,  the  day 
that  has  been  authorized. 

I  do  feel  that  a  persistent  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  all  phases  of  elec- 
tioneering in  the  campaign  period  will 
be  Uttle  enough  either  to  assure  a  fair 
election  or  to  learn  of  the  possible  mis- 
doings. 

It  is  hardly  practical  for  nine  Members 
of  Congress  to  spend  the  entire  period 
of  August  1  through  September  3,  inclu- 
sive, away  from  their  desks  in  Washing- 
ton. For  this  reason,  my  resolution 
amends  that  of  Congressman  Wolff's 
to  the  extent  of  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  aides  to  be  perma- 
nently in  South  Vietnam  during  the  indi- 
cated period.  Two  of  these  could  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  this 
body,  and  one  out  of  the  like  fund  of  the 
other  body. 

In  addition,  my  resolution  stipulates 
that  at  least  two  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  present  in 
South  Vietnam  at  all  times  during  the 
period  from  August  1  to  September  3, 
1967.  Thus  five  competent  persons  rep- 
resenting the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  be  there  throughout  the 
critical  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
presence  will  not  only  afford  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  but  also  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  all  men  gener- 
ally concerned,  with  a  fair  appraisal  of 
this  election  campaign  and  election 
which  has  such  critical  significance. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  group 
should  be  a  contribution  to  performance 
of  high  order  by  the  candidates  and  all 
those  responsible  for  the  campaign  and 
election. 

It  was  my  observation  that  a  sizable 
body  of  opinion  amongst  South  Vietnam- 
ese places  a  major  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  all  activities  of  their  Gov- 
ernment on  the  shoulders  of  the  United 
States.  While  I  do  not  care  to  comment 
on  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  responsibility  there  goes 
to  a  point  of  observing  the  election  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  proper  and  fitting  to 
have  observers  responsible  through  the 
legislative  arm  of  our  Government  to 
the  American  people.  American  people 
are  ones  who  sacrifice  more  and  more 
each  day  for  the  cause  which  the  forth- 
coming election  is  intended  to  advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  strongly  urge  that 
the  committee  assigned  by  you  review 
this  resolution  and  swiftly  report  it  to 
the  floor  of  this  body  for  the  earliest 
possible  action. 


THE  PHONY  WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nero 
has  met  his  match.  He  got  Into  the  his- 
tory books  by  fiddling  while  Rome 
burned. 

His  paragon  companion  In  modern  his- 
tory is  the  Johnson  administration,  what 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  has  ap- 
propriately called  the  "phony  war  on 
crime." 

The  Johnson  administration  has  talked 
loud  and  eloquently  about  the  urgency 
of  curbing  crime  while  it  makes  the  path 
easier  for  the  criminal.  Merchants  con- 
tinue to  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood  for 
a  small  amount  of  money  taken  from 
the  cash  till,  rapists  continue  to  roam  the 
dark  streets,  yokers  and  muggers  night- 
ly roam  the  streets  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

What  does  the  Johnson  administration 
do  besides  talk  and  Issue  verbose  reports? 
The  action  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
wiretaps  is  the  latest. 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  declares  It  is  time  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  this  newspaper  does 
exactly  that  in  the  editorial  which  states : 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  spade  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a 
time  when  a  phony  war  should  be  called  a 
phony  war.  That  time  has  been  reached  In 
Ljrndon  Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly- 
heralded  "war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  listening  devices  are 
the  last  straw.  The  attorney  general  surely 
would  not  have  sounded  this  call  for  retreat 
without  the  approval  of  the  President.  So 
one  Is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
on  crime  Is  a  phony  war,  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetorical  con- 
tributions, have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  Is  not  In 
its  so-called  war. 

The  attorney  general's  new  regulations  go 
well  beyond  the  restrictions  on  wiretaps  and 
bugging  Imposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  suspicious  soul  might  think  that 
they  are  an  Invitation  to  the  court  to  go 
farther  than  It  has  up  to  this  time — and  this 
may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey  Clark  obviously  has  a  thing  about 
wiretaps  and  bugging.  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower.  He  has  testified  that  they 
are  "abhorrent"  devices.  He  says  that  all  of 
his  experience  shows  that  electronic  sur- 
veillance (he  has  had  very  little  experience 
In  criminal  law  enforcement)  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety.  Is  not  a  desirable 
or  effective  Investigative  technique,  and  that 
these  abhorrent  devices  should  be  used  only 
In  the  national  security  field.  He  has  never 
explained  why  wlretapes  and  bugs  are  essen- 
tial In  national  security  cases  but  useless 
against  organized  crime.  Of  course  he  can- 
not come  up  with  any  rational  explanation. 

Let's  turn  to  another  witness.  PYank  S. 
Hogan,  New  York  County  district  attorney, 
has  been  In  the  front  line  of  the  war  on 
crime  for  27  years.  He  told  the  President's 
Crime  Commission:  Electronic  surveillance 
Is  the  single  most  valuable  weapon  in  law 
enforcement's  fight  against  organized  crime. 
...  It  has  permitted  us  to  undertake  major 
Investigations  of  organized  crime.  Without 
it,  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures  in  the 
underworld,  my  own  office  could  not  have 


convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy 
Hlnes,  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter,  Jacob  "Gur- 
rah"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza,  George 
Scalise.  Prank  Erickson,  John  "Dio"  Dloguar- 
dl,  and  Prank  Carbo. 

Well,  there  It  is.  Take  your  choice.  FYani 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  jall,  Is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"abhorrent"  eavesdropping  weapon  In  his 
war  on  crime.  He  thinks  it  is  an  essential 
weapon.  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  John- 
son are  not  willing.  They  would  prefer  to 
conduct  their  war  with  speeches  at  twenty 
paces.  And,  in  consequence,  this  war  is  one 
which  organized  crime  will  surely  win  and 
which  the  American  people,  the  ultimate  vic- 
tims, will  stirely  lose. 


L.  B.  J.  FOREIGN  POLICY:  LEAP 
BEFORE  YOU  LOOK 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  deplore  President  Johnson's  un- 
timely and  irresponsible  decision  to  send 
three  transport  planes  and  150  Amer- 
icans to  the  Congo  to  help  the  terrorist 
Mobutu  government  quell  what  is  obvi- 
ously an  internal  disturbance,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press. 

I  am  utterly  appalled  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  such  mindless  action — 
action  he  took  without  so  much  as  con- 
sulting the  leaders  of  Congress  on  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  Importance  during  this 
critical  period  in  International  affairs. 
To  evacuate  or  protect  American  citizens 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution  Is 
one  thing,  but  to  send  American  equip- 
ment and  American  citizens  to  assist  a 
blood-stained  government  in  putting 
down  an  internal  disturbance  is  quite 
another  thing. 

In  typical  State  Departmentese,  an 
administration  spokesman  qualified  the 
blunder  by  making  the  following  am- 
biguous statement: 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  territorial  integrity  and  unity  of 
the  Congo. 

Since  when  has  the  Congo  been  imi- 
fied,  and  since  when  has  the  Congo's 
integrity  been  threatened  from  outside 
aggression? 

The  fighting  that  has  been  going  on 
In  the  Congo  in  recent  days  is  clearly 
and  obviously  a  matter  of  Internal 
affairs.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  the  ques- 
tion of  Communist  aggression.  The 
planes  and  150  Americans  were  not  dis- 
patched to  the  Congo  for  the  traditional 
reasons  for  American  intervention,  that 
is,  to  airlift  or  protect  American  citizens 
in  grave  danger.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  any  Americans  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  in  fact,  the  planes  and  American 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  Congo  by 
President  Johnson  at  the  request  of 
President  Joseph  Mobutu,  whose  regime 
has  ruled  by  fear  and  bloodshed  for  7 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  now,  world 
policemen?  Where  is  the  United  Nations? 
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Here  we  are  supporting  the  Mobutu 
government  with  planes  and  men  while 
the  United  States  Is  waging  an  Increas- 
ingly costly  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  taUu  about  cutting  domestic 
spending  to  help  finance  the  Vietnam 
war  and  yet  he  thoughtlessly  goes  charg- 
ing Into  the  Congo.  Let  me  raise  this  one 
question:  What  would  happen  if  one  or 
more  ot  these  planes  were  shot  down  or 
If  American  lives  were  lost  In  this  exer- 
cise? Would  he  send  more  planes  and 
more  American  personnel?  Would  we  es- 
calate or  tuck  tall  and  run  ? 

The  Mobutu  government,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  may  recall,  condemned  to 
death  by  hanging  former  Congo  Prime 
Minister  Klmba  and  four  other  Cabinet 
members  In  1966.  The  trial  la.sted  a  total 
of  30  minutes,  and  it  was  conducted 
without  any  judicial  procedure  or  de- 
fense counsel.  The  Rve  men  were  pub- 
licly hanged  the  next  day  with  hoods  over 
their  heads,  It  was  reported  lu  the  pre.ss. 
because  their  eyes  had  been  brutally 
gouged  out  the  night  before 

The  Mobutu  government  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disassociate  itself  from  a  bloody 
incident.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according 
to  press  reports.  Mobutu  simply  made  a 
carnival  out  of  the  whole  buslne.ss  by 
issuing  Invitations  to  the  hanging  and 
providing  entertainment  for  the  guests. 

The  United  States  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  If  the  Johnson  administration 
practiced  a  good  deal  more  thinkman- 
shlp  and  a  good  deal  less  brinkmanship. 


RESIGNATION   OF   SECRETARY 
FREEMAN   CALLED   FOR 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  for  the  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Orville  Freeman  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  do  so  because  Mr. 
Freeman  has  lost  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  because  he  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  carry  his  weight  with 
regard  to  this  administration's  decisions 
affecting  the  farm  people. 

Freeman's  recent  actions  before  two 
separate  congressional  committees  of 
agriculture  can  best  be  served  by  his  im- 
mediate resignation  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  tension,  frustrations,  failures, 
temper  flareupe,  and  inability  to  under- 
stand the  farm  problems  have  caused 
Freeman  to  lose  his  effectiveness. 

His  continued  presence  as  a  member 
of  President  Johnson's  Cabinet  will 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  meet- 
ing Its  responsibility  to  the  American 
farmer.  If  Freeman  is  sincere  In  helping 
the  farmers  of  America,  rather  than  the 
admlnlstaiitlcHi,  then  he  should  resign 
his  position  and  allow  agriculture  to 
prosper  and  ftnd  its  rlghtf\il  place  in 
our  society. 

My  eoDea^ues,  Mr.  Freeman  claims  to 
have  done  a  good  Job  for  America's  ag- 
riculture. He  razzle-dazzles  a  few  figures 


about  net  farm  Income  Increases  since 
he  took  over  and  expects  us  to  be  happy. 
Well — we  are  not 

How  can  we  be  happy  when  we  labor 
long  and  hard  In  an  honorable  vocation 
but  are  not  able  to  share  in  this  Nation's 
gfiieral  level  of  prosperity  or  when  we 
see  parity  percentages  at  dcpres.iion 
levels. 

How  can  we  be  happy  when  our  chief 
spokesman  advocate.-  offshore  purchases 
for  Vietnam,  or  11  e  c  irtailmeiit  of  pork 
and  d.iiry  product  pur^ha.scs  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  On  top  of  tills  he 
had  the  nerve  to  misrepresent  his  in- 
volvement In  these  decisions.  My  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure  you  havf  all  heard  of 
the  "Dear  Bob'  letter. 

How  can  we  be  happy  when  huge 
quantitlt^  of  sraln  are  dumped  on  the 
domestic  market  in  order  to  break  or 
depress  grain,  cattle,  hoe.  mutton,  lamb, 
and  poultry  market  prices. 

How  can  we  be  happy  when  the  Sec- 
retary refuses  to  use  his  power  and  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  reduction  in  meat 
imports. 

How  can  we  be  happy  with  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  permitted  crush- 
ing levels  of  dairy  imix)rts  to  flood  the 
American  markets,  without  an  effort  to 
obtain  reciprocal  trade  concessions,  and 
who  fails  to  act  to  stem  IhLs  tide  because 
it  might  jeopardize  the  Kennedy  round 
neixotiations — all  while  tliousands  of 
dairy  farmers  are  being  driven  from 
their  farms. 

How  can  we  be  happy  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  permitted  or  en- 
couraged the  development  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram geared  at  the  elimination  of  the 
family  farm,  under  a  definition  which 
includes  43  8  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
my  State  of  Iowa — that  is  67.596  farms 
in  the  Nation's  No   1  agricultural  State 

How  can  we  be  happy  with  a  Secretary 
of  Agricultuie  who.  in  1966.  expressed 
pleasure  that  farm  prices  had  dropped, 
and  who  has  consistently  failed  to 
counter  the  widespread  impression  that 
farmers  are  causing  increased  consumer 
prices. 

How  can  we  be  happy  with  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  stands  100  percent 
behind  the  domestic  spending  schemes 
of  this  administration  which  are  send- 
ing the  costs  of  farm  production  to  rec- 
ordbreaking  heights,  wiiile  net  farm  in- 
come in  1967  is  predicted  by  the  Depart- 
ment's economic  research  service  to  drop 
5  percent 

No.  my  colleagues,  we  farmers  are  not 
happy. 

Just  what  has  this  man  done— well  I 
will  tell  you.  He  has  asked  that  farm- 
workers be  unionized  and  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  war  on  poverty  devoted  to 
rural  areas  be  increased.  Does  he  think 
he  has  done  his  job  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture if  he  can  get  the  OEO  to  bolster 
his  farm  income  statistics. 

My  colleagues,  this  man  of  "Slip.  Slide 
and  Duck"  fame,  who  has  also  become 
known  by  such  other  descriptive  labels  as 
"Alibi  Orv-ille"  has  completely  lost  his 
effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  needs  to  be  replaced — I  declare  a 
vacaiury  in  the  chair  wtiich  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  agriculture  and 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to 
fill  that  vacancy. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  ORVILLE  FREE- 
MAN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiiani- 
mous  con.-<ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  liie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  just 
been  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture should  resign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  make 
such  a  su!.,'gcslion  should  come  up  with 
some  suggestion  as  to  just  how  this 
would  Improve  anything.  Certainly,  farm 
prices  are  not  nearly  as  high  as  they 
should  be.  They  are  not  as  high  as  I 
want  them,  tliey  are  not  as  high  as  Mr. 
Freeman  wants,  but  they  are  higher 
than  some  of  his  critics  want — I  am  not 
referring  to  any  Member  of  this  House. 

You  may  dbagrce  with  the  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  have  often  dis- 
agreed with  him.  In  fact.  I  find  myself 
In  disagreement  with  him  on  a  number 
of  matters  right  now.  I  do  not  expect  to 
agree  completely  with  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  every  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  faced  with  many  most  diffi- 
cult problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  of  us  who  has  given 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the 
situation,  knows  that  it  Is  most  difficult 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  achieve  many  of  the  results  that  any- 
one wants.  The  Secretary  cannot  fix 
prices  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  have 
that  power. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  say  with 
any  degree  of  fairness  that  the  present 
Secretary  has  not  been  diligent  and  has 
not  acted  intelligently  and  has  not  been 
forthright  and  has  not  been  on  the  job 
working  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  given  me  the  impression 
of  far  deeper  interest  in  the  farm  prob- 
lem than  have  many  of  our  colleagues. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  criticize,  it  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  has  not  made  a  success  of 
the  projects  which  he  has  undertaken 
but.  perhaps,  he  would  make  a  much 
greater  success  if  he  had  the  cooperation 
of  some  of  those  who  are  now  criticizing. 
There  are  altogether  Members  who  feel 
that  their  only  responsibility  is  to  criti- 
cize. I  feel  that  criticism  of  any  public 
servant  Is  always  in  order  if  it  is  of  a 
nature  to  improve  the  situation.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  either  helpful  or  responsible 
to  criticize  just  to  criticize. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  only 
1  minute  and  cannot  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Yet.  there  is  no  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  an  alternative.  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  ScherleI,  and  I 
hearr".  no  suggestion  as  to  what  we  should 
do.  No  siiggestion  as  to  what  we  want  in 
a  Secretary,  or  what  kind  of  a  Secretary 
we  should  have,  nor  who  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  In  place  of  the  present 
Secretary.  If  you  have  a  better  man  to 
offer,  bring  him  forward,  but  until  you 
can  suggest  some  Improvement,  it  would 
seem  to  me  unwise  to  kick  out  a  man  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
unfounded  and  Inopportime  advice.  The 
gentleman  simply  says,  "Resign  and  get 
out,"  without  offering  anything  any  bet- 
ter. I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  Secre- 
tary's critics  can  offer  anyone  who  can 
do  a  better  job.  Orville  Freeman  is  not  a 
perfect  Secretary.  Few  of  us  are  perfect 
Congressmen,  but  Mr.  Freeman  is  the 
best  Secretary  we  have  had  since  most 
of  our  Members  came  to  this  House,  and 
he  is  the  best  who  has  been  stiggested, 
so  let  us  help  him  be  the  kind  of  Secre- 
tary we  wanL 


I 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Poage]  that  I  do 
have  a  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  he 
should  be  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
That  would  be  an  Improvement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
in  reply  that  with  friends  of  that  kind  I 
do  not  need  enemies. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
merely  say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  noted,  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that, 
regardless  of  what  Is  presently  going  on 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  I  so  well  remember  that  in 
1951  farmers  at  country  elevators  were 
selling  corn  for  around  $1.70  a  bushel. 
Today.  16  years  later,  farmers  at  the 
country  elevators  are  selling  com  for 
$1.22  a  bushel.  This  means  farmers,  with 
very  substantial  increases  in  farm  oper- 
ation costs,  plus  Inflation  pressures  all 
over  the  place,  are  In  a  terrific  price 
squeeze.  I  repeat:  something  Is  wrong 
and  everyone  Interested  In  farming  and 
the  production  of  feed  grains  needs  help 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought 
to  do  something  about  it. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  heard  the  suggestion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  resign.  Then  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  suggested  that  he 
was  not  in  complete  agreement  with  that 
recommsndation.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
not  In  complete  agreement  with  It  either 
In  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
who  made  the  original  suggestion  did 


not  go  far  enough.  I  would  think  the  real 
need  is  for  a  complete  new  administra- 
tion. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  the  suggestion  made  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should  retire  or 
resign.  I  do  not  believe  he  should.  But  I 
have  also  heard  as  a  possible  substitute 
the  name  of  Mr.  Poage  offered,  and  I 
would  like  to  place  in  nomination  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  the 
name  of  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
have  a  candidate  to  place  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  Grandma  Moses.  Grandma,  or  al- 
most anybody  else,  could  do  the  job  much 
better  than  it  Is  being  done  right  now 
down  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  a  more  serious  vein,  I  do  believe  this 
administration  has  bimgled  our  agricul- 
tural economy  and  that  it  is  past  time 
to  replace  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  competent  substitute.  I 
have  no  serious  candidate  for  the  post. 


THE   ELECTORAL   COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
ker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Lee  A.  Donaldson,  majority 
leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  number  of  his 
Republican  colleagues  are  sponsoring  a 
resolution  requesting  Congress  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  end  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  strongly  endorse  their  efforts  In  the 
Pennsylvania  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  replace  the  electoral  college 
system  with  a  direct  popular  vote  for 
the  Nation's  two  highest  offices. 

Representative  Donaldson  and  the 
other  Pennsylvania  legislators  who  have 
Joined  with  him  have  my  strong  support 


for  their  concerted  effort  to  bring  about 
abolishment  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  is 
riddled  with  defects.  Its  winner-take-all 
feature,  under  which  the  candidate  who 
receives  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
gets  all  of  the  State's  electoral  votes,  ef- 
fectively suppresses  all  minority  votes. 
It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle 
of  one  man.  one  vote. 

Under  the  present  system  it  Is  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  be  elected  President 
even  though  his  major  opponent  has  re- 
ceived more  popular  votes.  This  has  hap- 
pened three  times. 

The  direct  popular  vote  system  for 
which  Representative  Donaldson  and  the 
other  Pennsylvania  legislators  are  work- 
ing seems  to  be  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion. It  is  the  plan  put  forward  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Commission 
on  Electoral  College  Reform. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  di- 
rect, nationwide  popular  vote.  A  candi- 
date would  be  required  to  receive  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  order 
to  be  elected. 

In  the  event  no  candidate  received  40 
percent  of  the  nationwide  popular  vote, 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  between 
the  top  two  candidates. 

I  congratulate  Representative  Don- 
aldson and  the  Republican  legislators 
who  have  joined  with  him  In  this  effort. 
I  stand  ready  to  support  their  efforts  in 
the  House. 


DEESCALATION  IN  -VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  July  10, 1  proposed, 
on  behalf  of  seven  of  my  Republican 
colleagues,  Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  a  plan  for  the  gradual  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  greatly  heartened  by 
the  amount  of  comment  the  proposal  has 
stimulated,  both  in  the  leading  news 
media  of  the  country,  and  In  the  letters 
we  have  received,  not  only  from  our  own 
constituents  but  from  thoughtful  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation. 

Editorial  comment  has  been  particu- 
larly favorable.  I  was  especially  pleased 
with  the  thoughtful  editorial  "Worthy  of 
Study  "  which  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
of  my  home  city,  Lowell,  Mass.  The 
Lowell  Sun  said  that  the  plan  "is  worthy 
of  deep  study  by  the  President  and  all 
other  officials  Interested  In  putting  an 
end  to  this  costly  war." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  endorsing  our  ef- 
fort to  encourage  dialogue  on  possibili- 
ties for  peace,  wrote: 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  some  men 
in  places  ot  responfilbllity  have  refused  to 
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stop  thinking  about  the  possibility,  bare  pos- 
sibility though  It  may  seem,  to  an  honorable 
end  to  the  fighting 

The  Washington  Post,  the  Detroit  Free 
Piess.  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  and  the 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Patriot  have  also 
commended  the  proposal.  I  include  all 
six  editorials  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
(From  the  Lowell  (Mass  )  Sun.  July  11.  19671 
Worth r  of  SxtOY 
The  propoaal  made  by  Rep  F  Bradford 
Morse  (R-Lowell)  and  seven  of  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  Congress,  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  a  diplomatic  initiative  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  is  worthy 
of  deep  study  by  the  President  and  all  other 
officials  Interested  in  putting  in  end  to  this 
costly  war. 

Admittedly,  it  does  not  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers and.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Viet 
Red«,  It  might  never  get  off  the  ground,  but 
it  should  be  studied  and  considered  as  a 
possibility. 

It  U  a  middle-of-the-road  plan,  neither 
Hawk-Lsh  nor  Dove-lsh.  and  it  stresses  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  this  conflict  Is  "a  lim- 
ited war"  neither  side  can  hope  to  win  by 
military  force. 

The  main  theme  of  the  proposal  is  that  it 
would  permit  de-escalation  of  the  conflict 
without  any  'loss  of  face"  to  either  side. 
and  It  Is  this  theme  that  leaves  much  open 
to  doubt. 

It  is  open  to  doubt  not  because  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  because  North  Vietnam  is  dom- 
inated by  Communist  Ru».sia.  which  appears 
.^lost  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the  Viet 
Reds  with  all  the  materiel  of  war  It  needs 
to  keep  a  half-mllUon  American  troops  tied 
up  in  a  Jungle  conflict  in  Southeast  .Vsla 
,ind  to  sap  the  financial  reserves  of  the  United 
States  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars 
dally  plus  a  heavy  b.ittle  toll 

That  Russia  would  throw  any  of  Its  troops 
into  this  war  appears  most  unlikely,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Red  China,  for  those  two 
Communist  nations  are  Involved  In  an  Ideo- 
logical struggle  that  could  become  a  major 
conflict  overnight 

The  whole  theory  of  world  domination  by 
the  Communists  is  to  wear  down  the  opposi- 
tion through  these  brush-tire  wars  while 
keeping  their  own  forces  mtart  to  serve  as 
,1  lever  against  total  war  and  Its  devastation 
that  could  leave  little  in  the  world  worth 
saving. 

North  Vietnam  today  Is  Jvust  a  pawn  being 
dominated  by  Red  Russia  If  it  were  on  Ita 
own,  the  war  would  end  tomorow.  for  an  un- 
supported Viet  Red  Power  could  not  stand  up 
under  the  punishment  it  Is  being  given 

If  Hanoi  would  recognue  the  fact  that  It 
Is  being  used  as  a  pawn  by  the  Communist 
overlords.  It  would  be  different 

As  it  stands  totlay.  any  negotiations,  how- 
ever secret  their  planning  might  be.  would  be 
subject  to  Soviet  domination  and.  as  may  be 
seen  through  Russia  s  attitude  at  the  U  N  on 
the  Mid-East  crisis,  the  Communists  are  not 
eager  to  take  any  of  the  pressure  off  the  free 
world. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  the  proposal 
should  be  seriously  considered  for.  as  the 
proponents  say  In  closing  their  statement 

"There  Is  no  panacea  for  Vietnam  The 
proposal  offered  here  is  not  put  forth  as  one. 
Without  doubt  it  can  be  improved  upon  But 
the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  not  in  giant 
power  or  in  giant  concessions  It  lies  in  small 
steps,  taken  quietly-  steps  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 
This  Is  now  the  task  of  responsible  diplo- 
macy in  Vietnam  " 

(From    the   Baltimore    Sun,    July    11,    19671 
Thinking  UN  Vietn.\m 
The  picture  in  Vietnam  has  Improved   in 
the   past   two   years   from   desperate    to  dis- 


mal— dismal  in  the  .sense  that  no  end  Is  In 
sight,  that  we  are  told  yet  once  again  of 
military  Improvement  and  s'X-lal  and  eco- 
nomic lag.  that  the  state  of  South  Viet- 
namese politics  Is  one  of  minor  chaos,  that 
the  costs  go  up  and  up  and  that  the  casualty 
lists  grow  heavier  Is  there  no  way  out.  short 
of  unthinkable  surrender? 

\  group  of  eight  Republican  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  F  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusett.s  as  spokesman 
and  Charles  McC  Mathlas.  Jr  of  Maryland 
as  one  of  his  associates,  does  not  know  a  sure 
way  out  but  these  congres-smen  still  decline 
to  throw  up  their  hands  In  a  time  when  a 
prevalent  tendency  Is  pretty  much  to  do 
just  that,  their  statement  of  yesterday  Is 
worth  thinking  about.  Their  argument  Is 
that  Vietnam  is  still  a  limited  war  In  every 
sense  of  the  term  and  that  there  Is  an  Im- 
mense difference  between  the  diplomacy  of 
a  limited  war  and  the  diplomacy  of  total 
war  "  What  they  propose  Is  an  American  Ini- 
tiative in  staged  deescalatlon.  '  In  line  with 
the  criteria  of  a  policy,  which  as  they  state 
It. 

Must  not  risk  expansion  of  Un\lted  war  to 
total  war.  must  not  risk  significant  erosion 
of  the  current  mllitiiry  advanUge  of  the 
United  Slates:  miust  Induce  (by  careful  de- 
grees I  a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence,  must  permit  each  side  the  op- 
portunity to  claim  initiative:  must  not  re- 
quire either  side  to  lose  face"  and  must 
be  susceptible  to  verification  and  implemen- 
'.ition  through  the  private  channels  of  dl- 
piom.icy 

•  Hawks"  won't  approve  of  that,  nor  will 
"doves,"  but  to  the  many  worried  and  con- 
cerned Americans  who  come  between  those 
too-ctusy  extremes  It  Is  heartening  to  know 
that  some  men  In  places  of  resp<:inslblllty 
have  refused  to  stop  thinking  about  the  pos- 
sibility, bare  possibility  though  It  m.'iy  seem, 
of  an  honorable  end  to  the  fighting 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  U,  19671 
Vietnam  Measurement 
Proposals  of  Representative  Bradford 
Morse  of  Massiichusett^  and  seven  Republi- 
can colleague*  for  a  scaled  de-escalation  of 
the  wax  In  Vietnam  are  themselves  less  Im- 
pressive than  the  thoughtful  review  of  the 
situation  out  of  which  this  suggecUon 
emerged. 

Tlie  Congressmen  have  proposed  a  quiet 
st.iged  reduction  of  txamblng  that  would  cut 
It  back  from  one  parallel  to  another  If  initial 
s'eps  produce  reciprocal  de-escalallon  It  la 
a  kind  of  pause  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  over  a  ce.ssatlon  of  bombing  and  over 
a  diminution  of  a  limited  perlixl  It  Is  to  be 
feiu-ed  that  no  Ingenious  gimmickry  will 
a<-h;eve  the  purpose  In  mind,  but  the  Con- 
gressmen most  be  given  credit  for  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  problem  and  for  producing 
an  Imaginative  alternative  to  tlie  present 
course. 

It  Is  tills  sort  of  Imagination  and  Ingenuity 
that  ought  to  mark  the  review  of  Vietnam 
policy  that  will  convmence  when  Secretivry 
McNamara  returns  TTiose  most  committed 
to  the  fulfillment  of  American  obligations  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  content,  this  time, 
with  a  mere  repetition  of  previous  optimistic 
cliches  about  the  prci^ress  of  the  war  If  the 
criterion  of  progress  i,s  a  rise  In  the  kill  rate 
Inflicted  on  the  enemy,  it  Is  correct  to  say 
that  there  Is  progress  But,  In  a  larger  sense, 
there  Is  no  progress  unless  events  move  to- 
ward the  day  when  South  Vietnam  can  de- 
fend Its  own  sovereignty  and  integrity  And 
no  one  can  say,  at  this  Juncture,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  [>ast  have  much  advanced  that 
day  and  hour,  however  gratifying  It  Is  to 
know  that  the  possibility  of  a  purely  military 
defeat  has  been  diminished 

Alternately,  the  country  is  told  that  the 
key  to  progress  Is  pMiclflcatlon  In  the  South 
and  the  deetrucuon  of  main  force  units  In 
the   North.   And    there   have    been    successive 


assurances  by  the  military  that  the  chief  re- 
quirement for  progress  In  both  of  these  areas 
Is  more  men  As  each  successive  Increase  has 
been  .ichieved  without  decisive  consequences, 
public  confidence  that  the  only  thing  re- 
quired Is  more  men  has  diminished  The 
country  will  not  be  content  with  the  time- 
honored  medical  cliche  that  the  operation  Is 
a  success  but  the  patient  falls  to  rally  The 
country,  like  the  patient's  relatives.  Is  less 
Interested  In  the  technical  triumphs  of  mlU- 
tJiry  surgery  than  In  the  progress  of  the  f>a- 
tlent  Tills  is  the  real  standard  of  me.isure- 
ment  that  must  be  put  on  Vietnam  opera- 
tions 

Perhapc  the  President  Is  the  only  one  In  a 
position  t<o  employ  such  a  standard  — to  see 
Vietnam  In  Its  totality,  militarily,  diplo- 
matically and  i>olltlcaIly  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  sternly  apply  that  measurement 
If.  on  applying  It.  there  is  need  for  more 
troops  and  more  money,  the  country  will  sup- 
port this  hard  decision,  but  only  If  It  Is  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  aUso  being  made  available 
more  Imagination,  more  Ingenuity  and  more 
Invention. 

IFr'jm  The  Detroit   iMlch  )    Free  Press.  July 
11.19671 
A  Dialog  May  Begin 
The  significance  of  the  "staged  de-escala- 
tion "  plan  put  forth  by  eight  House  Repub- 
licans Is  not  m  the  plan  Itself,  but  that  they 
came  up  with  a  plan  at  all 

In.st-oad  of  an  Immediate  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietn;un.  or  an  all-out  war. 
they  called  for  de-escalation  by  degrees — lit- 
erally They  proposed  a  60-day  moratorium 
on  bombing  north  of  the  aist  Parallel, 
which  would  include  HaJiol  but  not  Hai- 
phong If.  during  the  60  days.  Hanoi  also 
n\ade  some  de-escalation  move,  the  con- 
gressmen prc>ix>se  to  t:ike  another  step,  to 
the  20th  Parallel,  which  would  Include  Hai- 
phong. Then,  In  three  more  stages,  to  the 
DMZ. 

The  Republicans.  Including  Rep  MiU^tn 
Esch  of  Ann  Arbor,  make  a  good  case  for 
their  plan — from  the  American  point  of 
view  They  argue  that  small  steps  are  more 
credible  than  giant  oiie«.  and  that  their 
pro{x>sal  Is  at  least  flexible,  which  the  ad- 
ministration's plan   isn't. 

Tlie  falhu-y  In  their  argument  Is  that  there 
Is  no  comparable  way  for  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  de-escalate  As  Ho  Chi  Mmh  has 
pointed  out,  Hanoi  Lsnt  bombing  the  United 
States  His  only  move  would  be  to  reduce 
ground  infiltration,  which  he  could  not  do 
so  long  as  the  United  States  corftinucs  to 
send  In  more  men  and  supplies 

This,  It  seems  to  us.  dooms  the  pl.in  be- 
fore It  could  begin  But  of  more  Importance 
Is  the  fact  that  Hoii-se  Republicans,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Senate  Republicans,  have 
begun  a  debate  ■with  the  admlnlstrati"n 

Tills  would  seem  to  overthrow  the  V.in- 
denberg  .ad.ige  that  partisanship  stfips  at  the 
water's  edi^-e.  but  Mr  Esch  pointed  out  that 
It   was  already  obsolete 

"The  Vandenberg  concept  .  .  .  has  been 
used  by  the  administration  to  Justify  uni- 
lateral action  without  adequate  Involve- 
ment, reporting  and  consent  of  Congress."  he 
said.  "The  late  senator  from  Michigan  did 
not  conceive  of  such  a  process  " 

Neither  party  is  united  on  the  Vietnam 
war  or  Its  prosecution  The  Senate  OOP 
white  paper  was  quickly  denounced  by  Sen 
Everett  Dlrksen  and  Rep  Gerald  Ford  B'Jt 
at  least  wime  Republlc;uis  spoke  out 

Bef..>re  them,  crltlcLsm  of  the  Johnson  pol- 
IcioB  was  left  almost  entirely  to  such  Demo- 
cratic senaUirs  as  William  Fulbrlght,  Wayne 
Morse.  Ernest  Oruening  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Since  they  could  get  nowhere  within  their 
own  party,  no  dialog  ever  developed.  The 
only  effective  congressional  criticism,  or  even 
questioning  for  that  matter,  came  from  Sen. 
Fulbri-ht's  hearings  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Committee. 
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Now.  hopefully,  that  has  changed.  "When 
even  a  handftil  of  House  Republicans  joins 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Corrunlttee,  a  time  for  questioning  and  of  re- 
appraisal Is  near.  Let  It  be  sooner  rather 
than   later. 

[FYom  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 

July  11.  1967] 

CiOP  Group  at  Least  Speaking  Out  on  Wab 

The  "peace  plan"  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
Republican  congressmen  Including  Rep. 
Marvin  L.  Each  of  Ann  Arbor  Is  neither  dis- 
sent In  the  Pulbrlght- Morse  sense  nor  radi- 
cal departure  from  what  ostensibly  are 
Johnson  Administration  objectives  In  Viet- 
nam. Those  objectives  were  enunciated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  a  few  days  ago, 
and  It's  fairly  certain  tliat  most.  If  not  all, 
the  members  of  Esch's  group  would  supptort 
those  objectives. 

Of  course  they  were  stated  In  general 
terms.  Everyone  Is  for  elected,  representative 
government  In  South  Vietnam.  The  terrorism 
should  be  stoppled  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  own  future. 

The  plan  set  forth  by  the  Republican 
moderates  Is  critical  of  the  "stand-pat" 
policy  of  the  Administration.  It  Is  equally 
critical  of  the  ultras — the  hawks  at  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  and  thoee  who  would  stop 
all  bombing  at  the  other. 

Under  the  concept  of  "staged  deescala- 
tlon." the  first  step  would  be  up  to  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  the  entire  plan  hinges 
on  this  first  step  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Hanoi  government.  Since  step  No.  1  Involves 
4  cessation  of  all  tXMnblng  in  North  Vietnam 
north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  60  days  and 
since  the  U.S.  made  a  similar  conciliatory 
gesttire  once  before  vsrlthout  managing  to 
scale  down  the  war,  step  No.  1  doesn't  ap- 
pear likely  to  win  favor  from  the  'White 
House. 

Whatever  Its  flaws  (and  the  Republican 
moderates'  plan  is  as  much  prey  to  the  ca- 
prices and  stubbornness  of  Hanoi's  leaders 
as  all  the  plans  which  have  gone  before)  It 
to  good  to  find  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
finding  their  tongues  on  Vietnam.  Long  sUent 
on  the  matter  (and  by  their  silence  con- 
senting to  Administration  policy)  or  at  best 
criticizing  the  President  for  such  sins  as 
"credibility  gaps."  the  Republicans  have  pro- 
vided their  votes  when  tliey  should  have 
raised  their  voices. 

The  moderates'  plan  Is  timely.  If  nothing 
else.  Secretary  McNamara  has  been  asking 
quesUons  of  Gen.  Westmoreland  and  South 
Vietnamese  officials.  As  things  look  now,  the 
war  Is  for  the  Americans  to  win.  but  victory 
Is  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  savor.  The 
war  should  be  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
win  and  McNamara  was  In  Saigon  to  find 
whether  they  were  carrying  their  share  of 
the  load. 

The  strength  of  the  Republican  plan  lies 
In  whether  It  will  attract  suflUclent  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  If  Its  sponsors 
win  over  a  large  number  of  congressmen  and 
senators  from  both  parties,  the  White  House 
In  turn  would  feel  the  pressure  to  draft  more 
Imixglnatlve  measures  to  scale  down  the  war. 

Congressman  Esch  and  his  colle.agues  must 
be  commended  for  offering  a  proposal  which 
bears  tlie  stamp  of  Republican  origin  and 
creativity.  The  plan  may  go  nowhere,  but  It 
will  have  seen  the  Ught  of  day  and  that  Is 
promise  enough  that  the  Idea  Impasse  In 
Wa.shlngton  (as  It  pertains  to  scaling  down 
a  w.u-  which  grows  In  ln*»nslty  with  each 
pas,^lng  year)  is  being  assailed  by  some 
hitherto  unheard-from  sources. 

I  Prom    the    Harrlsbtirg    (Pa.)    Patriot,    July 

11,  1967] 

Alternatives — They  Must  Be  Pound  in 

ViSTNAM 

Alternatives  to  further  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  even  at  this  late  date,  still 


exist.  It  Is  BtUl  not  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  course  lees  costly  In  Amer- 
ican lives  and  resources  and  less  risky  of 
wider  consequences. 

That  there  are  other  ways  out  of  the  pres- 
ent bloody  status  qtio  than  once  again  rais- 
ing the  stakes  to  higher  and  more  deadly 
levels  has  been  emphasized,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  group  of  eight  Republican  congressmen 
and,  on  another,  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

The  GOP  group,  which  includes  Rep.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania,  proposes 
a  suspension  of  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
as  a  first  step  In  a  "staged  de-escalation" 
dependent  on  matching  gestures  by  Commu- 
nist forces.  Mr.  Galbraith  proposes  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  bombing  and  adoption  of  a  "de- 
fensive" posture  by  our  military  similar  to 
"enclave"  proposals  made  In  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  war. 

The  Republicans,  headed  by  Rep.  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts,  are  not  as  In- 
novative or  sweeping  In  their  alternative  pro- 
posals as  Mr.  Galbraith.  This  may  be  merely 
In  deference  to  the  political  realities  of  their 
own  position;  after  all,  the  Republican  Party 
has.  If  anything,  been  more  hawkish  than 
the  Administration.  In  any  case,  the  GOP 
group's  demand  for  reciprocal  actions  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  be  too  similar  to  Ad- 
ministration proposals  which  have  already 
proved  to  be  unpalatable  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Galbraith,  meanwhile,  pegs  his  views 
to  a  broad  plea  that  Americans  at  all  levels 
reject  our  own  official  propaganda  and  begin 
to  recognize  certain  truths  about  Vietnam. 
One  such  truth,  he  says.  Is  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  not  share  our  official  belief 
that  any  form  of  government,  even  a  military 
dictatorship.  Is  preferable  to  communism — 
especially  a  communism  that  would  appar- 
ently be  as  fiercely  nationalistic  and  Inde- 
pendent as  Yugoslavia's. 

Neither  the  House  Republicans'  proposal 
nor  Mr.  Oalbraith's  may  be  a  workable  alter- 
native to  whatever  plans  the  Administration 
has  In  mind.  But  both  are  certainly  more 
attractive  than  the  prospect  of  sending  still 
another  100,000  or  200,000  American  boys — to 
use  a  phrase  once  spoken  by  President  John- 
son— to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  do- 
ing for  themselves. 


RIOTS  MUST  BE  STOPPE3D 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imprinci- 
pled  agitators,  taking  advantage  of  un- 
fortunate slum  conditions,  have  brought 
death,  destruction,  and  bitterness  to  in- 
nocent Americans  of  all  races. 

Congress  therefore  must  take  the 
strongest  possible  steps  to  prevent  the 
further  piUage  of  the  Nation's  cities,  and 
to  smother  the  spread  of  racial  intoler- 
ance which  is  an  evil  end  product  of 
rioting. 

For  such  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  antlriot  legislation  scheduled  in  the 
House  today. 

It  is  a  dociunented  fact  that  certain 
agitators  are  traveling  about  the  Na- 
tion stirring  up  riots.  The  additional 
Views  of  House  Report  No.  472  which  ac- 
companies KH.  421  to  the  floor  states: 

Many  of  these  summertime  race  riots  have 
been  txaced  ba«k  to  roving  troublemakers 


who  purposely  travel  about  this  Nation  to 
incite  riots. 

To  ignore  this  threat  to  organized  so- 
ciety Is  to  invite  its  destruction. 

The  antlriot  bill  coming  laefore  the 
House  provides  criminal  punishment  for 
those  who  travel  interstate  or  use  inter- 
state facilities.  Including  the  mail,  to  in- 
cite, organize  or  promote  a  riot.  Individ- 
uals found  guilty  of  causing  riots  or  oth- 
er violent  civil  disturbances  could  be 
punished  with  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  a 
5-year  jail  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  this  legis- 
lation is  no  panacea  in  halting  the  riots 
which  have  swept  the  country  the  last 
few  years.  But  if  this  bill  can  save  one 
human  life,  spare  one  small  shop  from 
flsunes,  deter  one  Molotov  cocktail,  then 
it  will  have  served  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. 

I  do  not  believe  the  antlriot  bill  mean- 
ingfully infringes  on  the  basic  rights  of 
free  speech  and  peaceful  assembly,  as 
some  have  charged.  There  is  no  license 
to  loot.  Commonsense  tells  us  no  one  has 
a  basic  right  to  cause  the  death  of  other 
human  beings,  or  to  destroy  their  prop- 
erty. It  Is  a  well-established  principle 
of  U.S.  law  that  individual  freedom  does 
not  include  the  right  to  murder,  maim 
or  destroy  another  citizen's  livelihood, 
nor  to  willfully  Ignite  Inflammatory  sit- 
uations which  result  in  such  catastro- 
phes. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  In  any 
way  to  limit  legitimate,  peaceful  meet- 
ings of  protest  or  public  assemblies  peti- 
tioning for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It 
Is  designed  to  deal  firmly  with  lawless 
crackpots  who  think  they  have  an  un- 
limited right  to  carpetbag  around  the 
country,  bringing  fire  and  death  to  city 
after  city. 

It  is  crystal  clear  the  riots  are  tragi- 
cally destroying  the  racial  progress  won 
by  decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  both 
colored  and  white,  over  many  years.  It 
is  our  hope  the  proposed  legislation  will 
assist  in  preventing  further  riots  follow- 
ing its  expected  passage  by  Congress. 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 
EQUALIZATION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
fulfill  a  promise  we  made  to  military  re- 
tirees— a  promise  we  subsequently  broke. 

Those  in  the  military  who  retired  prior 
to  June  1,  1958,  were  entitled,  under  the 
terms  of  their  retirement,  to  2'/2  percent 
of  the  current  monthly  base  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  up  to  30.  Their  pay,  then, 
would  increase  as  active  duty  pay  in- 
creased, thus  keeping  them  up  with  the 
economy  and  cost  of  living. 

On  June  1,  1958,  a  law  became  effective 
which  stated  that  those  who  retired  be- 
fore that  date  were  not  entitled  to  any 
Increase  based  upon  the  new  rates  in 
active  pay. 
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Military  pay  has  always  been  compar- 
atively low  In  contrast  to  civilian  wage 
rates.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  liberal 
retirement  system  and  many  men  ac- 
cepted the  low  pay  rale  in  exchange  for 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  program. 
They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Oovemment  would  keep  its  bargain. 

But  the  Oovemment  did  not.  and  the 
military  retiree  found  himself  in  the 
same  state  as  many   others  on  public 


retirement — having  to  wait  for  the  In- 
frequent cost  of  living  increases  which 
lag  far  behind  the  actual  rise  in  living 
costs. 

No  provision  was  made  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  had  entered  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  following  table  illustrates 
clearly  the  grave  discrepancies  between 
current  retirement  rates  for  men  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service: 


ColonsI 

Lieutenant  coionti 

Maior .    . 

CWO  W-4. 
E  9 
I 
E-7 


$809.82 

637.  16 
517.96 
489.18 
361.75 
312  42 
287.  76 


DataratHMl— 


Alter 
Apr   1.  1963 

S849  56 

69:  96 
579  V 
536  36 
438.  48 
391  50 
352.  35 


Alter  Alter  , 

Sepl  1.  1964     Sept.  1.  1%5    , Amount  [Percent 


Overall 
ditterential 


{870. 78 
710.34 
593.  83 
549.67 
449.37 
401.21 
361.28 


)884.03 
721.13 
603.00 
558.00 
477.68 
426.  60 
384.06 


J112.77 

I  114.30 
86.39 
92.11 
115.93 
114.18 
96.30 


14.6 
18.8 
16.7 
19  7 
"32.0 
>36.  5 
33.5 


I  E-8  and  E  9  iradei  not  e'itaMi^ned  until  June  1.  1958. 
'  Basad  on  pa*  scales  ot  ISil  Pa*  *ct. 

Retired  mUltary  people  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation  from  retired  civilians. 
The  civilian  has  no  further  obligation 
to  his  former  employer,  whereas  mili- 
tary personnel  are  subject  to  recall  to 
active  duty.  In  addition,  the  mihtary 
man  has  limitations  placed  on  his  em- 
ployment and  activities 

The  salaries  received  by  retired  serv- 
icemen are  not  solely  for  past  services 
but  are  a  means  of  assuring  their  avail- 
ability and  preparedness  for  future  de- 
mands which  their  Government  may 
need  to  make  upon  them. 

Thus,  these  older  members  of  the  mili- 
tary community  were  placed  in  the  utter- 
ly inequiUble  position  of  having  drawn 
a  comparatively  small  pay  while  in  serv- 
ice. In  anticipation  of  a  generous  retire- 
ment or  retainer  pay  system,  only  to  see 
that  generous  system  scrapped  for  a  cost- 
of-living  system  of  pay  adjustments 
about  the  time  they  entered  upon  re- 
tired status.  Under  this  system,  their  re- 
tired pay  is  forever  based  upon  inade- 
quate active  duty  pay  rates  previously  In 
effect. 

But  of  all  the  losses  which  have  been 
suffered  by  military  personnel,  the  most 
damaging  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  honor  its  obligation  based 
on  the  tradition  of  100  years  of  usage, 
to  compute  the  retirement  or  retainer 
pay  of  the  retired  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
base  pay  of  the  active  duty  personnel. 
Military  personnel  retire  from  active 
service  at  earlier  ages  than  most  civil- 
ians. The  result,  of  course,  is  that  active 
duty,  with  its  higher  pay  and  cash  allow- 
ances, must  be  terminated  for  many  per- 
sons with  growing  families  at  a  time 
when  a  reduction  of  income  hurts  the 
most. 

Then,  too,  since  pay  scales  at  all  levels 
In  the  American  economy  are  escalating 
rapidly,  providing  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  since  the  military  retiree 
usually  terminates  his  active  career  at 
an  early  age  and  becomes  dependent  for 
pay  increases  based  solely  upon  raises  in 
the  cost  of  living,  he  faces  his  later  years 
with  the  certainty  that  his  Income,  as 
compared  to  the  national  average,  will 
become  smaller  and  smaller 


Mr  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  restore  the  mlll- 
Ury  retiree  to  the  pay  status  he  was  as- 
sured when  he  entered  the  service  of 
his  Nation 

PERSON.^L  STATEMENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  1  Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  the 
quorum  call  on  Tuesday— House  Roll  No. 
162— has  me  recorded  as  present.  I  was 
not.  I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  I  was 
absent  becau.se  I  was  attending  my 
mothers  funeral  in  New  London,  N.H. 

On  the  one  record  vote  taken  that  day. 
on  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R  10805,  to  extend 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  5  years. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  had  I  been  able 
to  be  present.  This  Is  the  same  way  I 
voted  on  a  similar  bill  In  1963,  then  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  1  year.  In  1964.  I  voted  for 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that 
year,  which  Included  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commis.slon  for  4  years,  to 
January  31.  1968.  My  vote  this  year 
would  have  been  con.slstent  with  votes 
of  these  past  years. 

Becau.se  of  the  same  unfor'.unate  situ- 
ation, I  must  return  to  my  home  in  New 
London,  N  H  .  early  this  afternoon.  Be- 
cause there  is  some  uncertainty  In  to- 
days  schedule,  I  will  .sta^e  my  position 
or  positions  on  legislation  we  consider 
and  vote  on  today  next  week. 


THE  CHANGING  STR.ATEGIC  MILI- 
TARY BALANCE;  UNITED  STATES 
VERSUS  U  S  S  R 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  AsiibrookI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incli-ce  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  and.  indeed,  of  the 
free  world  is  always  a  pertinent  topic. 
And  It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  this  body 
a  report  just  issued  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  "The  Changing  Strate- 
gic Military  Balance:  United  States 
versus  U.S.S.R. '  This  study  was  done 
for  the  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  by  the  National 
Strategy  Committee  of  the  American 
Security  Council.  Copies  have  been 
printed  by  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil and  It  is  also  available  as  a  commit- 
tee report. 

Basically,  It  is  a  rational,  well  docu- 
mented, unemotional  discussion  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  terms 
of  strategic  objectives,  strategic  mili- 
tary balance,  and  weaponry.  What  it 
says  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  succeed- 
ing in  an  all-out  push  to  gain  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States  and 
that  If  we  want  to  counter  their  drive  and 
eliminate  the  threats  of  both  nuclear 
blackmail  and  literally  overwhelming 
superiority,  we  better  start  soon.  The  re- 
port places  major  emphasis  on  argu- 
ments for  and  against  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  and  finally 
states  the  warning  that — 

By  placing  our  sole  reliance  for  deter- 
reiu'e  on  ICBMs,  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, and  ihe  remaining  manned  bomber 
force,  the  United  States  places  itself  In  the 
dangerous  position  of  having  only  one  option 
left  if  it  Is  faced  with  a  Soviet  ultimatum 
to  surrender  It  must  either  fire  Its  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  or  give  up  Its  sovereignty. 
An  ABM  would  at  least  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  President  If  he  Is  confronted 
with  such  a  fateful  decision,  and  It  might 
stay  the  hand  of  an  enemy  at  a  critical 
moment  In   history. 

Since  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
pledged  use  of  nuclear  weapons  only  on 
a  "second  strike"  basis,  this  leaves  a 
rather  short  list  of  options. 

Granted,  the  report  is  limited  in  that 
It  studies  only  nonclassified  sources  of 
Information,  but  these  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient, the  persons  Involved  are  of  the 
highest  cahber  and  only  in  this  way  could 
the  findings  and  argimients  be  made 
public  without  risking  national  security. 

Although  the  report  deserves  close 
study  as  a  whole.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  three  newspaper  articles 
which  report  the  study  and  reaction  to  it. 
The  first  Is  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
United  States  C.*llxd  Supping  From  A-Bomb 

Lea[>-  Retired      Military      Leaders      B*se 

Charge  on   Mfgaton  Comparison;    Penta- 

cioN  Disputes  It 

I  By  Charles  W  Corddry) 

Washington,  July  11.— Seventeen  author- 
ities on  defense,  most  of  them  retired  olficers 
who  formerly  held  high  commands,  declared 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
succeeding  In  Us  effort  to  gain  "strategic 
military  superiority"  over  America. 

The  United  States,  these  critics  contended 
In  a  100-page  booklet.  "Is  cooperating  In  this 
effort  by  slowing  down  Us  side  of  the  arm* 
race  " 
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measure    or    FTREPOWEB 

Their  contention  as  to  eventual  Russian 
strategic  superiority  was  based  chiefly  on  a 
comparison  oi  the  nticlear  "megatonnage" 
which  they  claim  each  country  has  now  and 
wUl  have  In  the  future.  Megatonnage  Is  a 
measure  of  the  yield  of  nuclear  weapons,  one 
megaton  being  the  equivalent  In  explosive 
power  of  1,000,000  In  tons  of  TNT. 

"After  all,  weapons-yield  as  expressed  In 
megatonnage  Is  the  measure  of  firepower  In 
the  nuclear  age,"  said  the  booklet,  The 
Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance — V.SA.. 
vs.  V.S.S.R." 

The  study.  Immediately  challenged  In  a 
Pentagon  rebuttal  statement,  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  an  American  Security  Council 
committee  headed  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schrlever. 

The  General,  who  retired  last  year,  headed 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  develop- 
ment program  In  the  1950's  and  was  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
for  seven  years  prior  to  leaving  the  service. 

The  American  Security  Council,  headquar- 
tered In  Chicago,  describes  Itself  as  a  "non- 
profit association  engaged  In  national  secu- 
rity research  and  education." 

In  forecasting  a  gloomy  future,  with  Russia 
paramount  In  megatonnage  that  Us  missiles 
and  bombers  could  deliver  against  the 
United  States,  the  study  relied  on  large 
quantities  of  non-secret,  previously  pub- 
lished Information  from  specialized  and  gen- 
eral circulation  publications. 

The  conclusions  this  reached  as  to  mega- 
tonnage In  both  the  American  and  Soviet 
arsenals  were  mystifying  to  defense  authori- 
ties here  because  they  were  vastly  at  odds 
with  the  Government's  best  assessments. 

The  Schrlever  report  said  the  United 
States  In  1962  had  a  "total  megatonnage 
delivery  capability"  ranging  from  a  low  esti- 
mate of  25,000  to  a  high  estimate  of  50,000 
megatons.  This  was  compared  with  low  and 
high  estimates  for  Russia  of  6,000  and  12,000 
megatons. 

CROSSOVER    period 

A  "crossover"  period  has  arrived,  the  study 
said,  finding  the  United  States  In  1967  with 
a  low  estimate  of  8,000  and  a  high  of  20,000 
megatons  compared  with  low-high  estimates 
for  Russia  of  16.000  and  37.000  megatons. 

For  1971,  It  was  forecast  that  America's 
capability  will  drop  to  a  low-high  range  of 
6,000  to  15,000  megatons  while  Russia's  may 
be  30,000  to  50,000  megatons. 

"For  1971,  It  appears  that  a  massive  mega- 
tonnage gap  will  have  developed,"  the  report 
said.  Its  projection  Indicated  "The  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  reversed 
their  roles  In  a  ten-year  period." 
pentagon   comment 

It  was  this  collection  of  estimates — from 
published  sources  rather,  apparently,  than 
from  the  critics'  knowledge  of  secret  mate- 
rial— that  mystified  defense  authorities  here. 
Without  revealing  the  secret  statistics  on 
American  and  estimated  Soviet  nuclear 
stockpiles,  experts  said  the  private  study's 
estimates  for  both  countries  were  greatly 
higher  than  the  facts  warrant. 

One  explanation  may  be  that.  In  com- 
puting the  megatonnage  of  missile  warheads 
like  those  on  the  Mlnuteman,  the  writers  of 
the  report  used  published  estimates,  which 
are  often  Inflated.  One  estimate,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  the  Mlnuteman  as  having  a  one 
megaton  warhead.  In  fact,  Its  warhead  does 
not  approach  that  power. 

NO     QUARREL     ON    POINT 

There  was  no  quarrel,  however,  among  In- 
formed sources  willing  to  discuss  the  report, 
with  its  conclusion  that  a  "crossover"  point 
may  be  at  hand.  The  United  States  has  based 
its  strategy  for  nuclear  war  on  the  conviction 
that  many  small  nuclear  warheads  can  do 
more  damage  to  enemy  military  and  popula- 
tion targets  than  a  much  smaller  number  of 
warheads  in  the  ten-megaton  class. 


A  single  missile,  for  example,  might  carry 
either  a  ten-megaton  warbead  or  more  than 
a  dozen  relatively  small  nuclear  devices.  The 
Pentagon  Is  convinced  that  the  surest  force 
for  penetrating  enemy  antl-mlsslle  defenses 
and  destroying  targets  Is  the  missile  with  the 
large  number  of  warheads. 

DETERRENT    FORCE 

In  its  statement  on  the  Schrlever  report, 
the  Defense  Department  said  it  does  not  base 
weapons  decisions  on  numbers  or  megaton- 
nage ratios  but  on  the  type  of  force  that 
"win  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on  this  country 
by  being  unquestionably  able  to  destroy  the 
attacker  In  a  retaliatory  strike." 

The  United  States  has  and  will  continue 
to  have  "more  than  enough"  weapons  to  con- 
vince any  enemy  that  an  attack  would  be 
"suicidal."  the  Pentagon  said. 

Representative  Rivers.  (D.,  S.C),  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman,  said  In 
transmitting  the  Schrlever  report  to  com- 
mittee members  that  his  panel  took  no  posi- 
tion on  its  accuracy.  He  said,  however,  that 
the  report  "deserves  careful  analysis." 

Participants  with  Schrlever  included  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear  physicist.  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  Lemay,  former  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff,  Army  Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams,  former  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Strike  Com- 
mand, Vice  Adm.  W.  A.  Schoech,  former  chief 
of  naval  material.  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennlson. 
former  Atlantic  Fleet  commander,  and  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  former  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Here  also  Is  the  news  article  from  the 
New  York  Times: 
Study   Sats   Soviet   Cuts  Missile   Gap — At 

Present   Rate,   Russians   Will   Have   Big 

Lead  bt  1971,  House  Panel  Told 
(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

Washingon,  July  11. — A  study  sponsored 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  achieve 
a  marked  nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States  by  1971  unless  steps  are  taken  this 
year  to  improve  American  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities. 

The  103-page  study,  released  by  the  com- 
mittee today,  was  conducted  by  the  American 
Security  Council,  a  private  research  organi- 
zation, at  the  request  of  the  committee 
chairman,  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Democrat  of  South  Carolina. 

The  council  has  among  its  members  a 
number  of  retired  senior  military  officers, 
including  Generals  Curtis  E.  Lemay  and 
Thomas  A.  Power,  former  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  F^>rce,  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
principal  developer  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
schriever  ij3>  panel 

Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  retired  chief  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  headed  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  council  that 
supervised  the  study. 

The  study  argued  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  with  its  current  strategic  nuclear 
development,  and  the  United  States  did  not 
alter  its  own  strategic  planning,  "a  massive 
megatonnage  gap  will  have  developed"  by 
1971. 

By  that  time,  the  study  asserted,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  a  nuclear  delivery  capability 
of  at  least  30,000  megatons,  and  ]x>6slbly 
50,000  megatons,  while  the  United  States  de- 
livery capability  In  1971  will  range  from  6,000 
to  15,000  magatons.  A  megaton  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  million  tons  of  TNT. 

Delivery  capability  refers  to  the  amount  of 
megatonnage  the  available  bombers  and  mis- 
siles are  able  to  hurl  against  an  enemy  na- 
tion. 

"The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
succeeding  In  its  massive  drive  toward  stra- 
tegic military  superiority  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  cooperating  in  this  effort  by 
slowing  down  its  side  of  the  arms  race,"  the 
study  asserted. 

In  a  statement,  the  Defense  Department 
did  not  directly  contradict  the  study's  find- 


ings, but  argued  that  deliverable  megaton- 
nage was  not  an  accurate  Indicator  of 
"true   military    capability." 

"It  is  most  important  to  be  clear  that  num- 
bers of  weapons  and  size  of  warheads  alone 
are  a  very  Incomplete  Indicator  of  military 
strength,"  the  Pentagon  statement  said. 

TRUE    CAPABILITY    DEFINED 

"True  military  capability  results  from 
numbers  of  weapons  that  are  accurate  and 
reliable,  that  can  survive  an  enemy  attack 
and  that  can  penetrate  enemy  defenses,"  it 
said. 

"The  United  States  has  and  will  continue 
to  have  more  than  enough  of  such  weapons 
to  convince  any  enemy  that  an  attack  on 
this  country  would  be  suicidal." 

The  statement  emphasized  that  American 
nuclear  strategy  consisted  of  attempting  to 
deter  nuclear  war  by  maintaining  sufficient 
capability  to  Inflict  prohibitive  damage  on 
an  enemy  In  a  retaliatory  strike,  despite 
whatever  damage  an  enemy  managed  to  cause 
in  the  United  States  by  a  first,  offensive  nu- 
clear attack. 

"The  present  American  strategic  forces  are 
capable  of  doing  this,"  the  statement  argued. 
"The  Improvements  we  are  planning  will 
Insure  that  we  retain  this  capability  In- 
definitely." 

MULTIPLE  W.XRHEAD  STRESSED 

In  Congressional  testimony  In  January. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
contended  that  the  United  States  had  a 
three-to-one  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Intercontinental  ballastlc  missiles 
and  submarine-launched  Polaris  types  and  a 
four-to-one  lead  In  Intercontinental  bomb- 
ers. 

Since  then.  Defense  Department  oflBcials 
have  declined  to  give  such  ratios  but  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  hajs  a  super- 
iority over  the  Soviet  Union  of  five  or  six  to 
one  iri  the  number  of  warheads  American 
strategic  weapons  could  launch. 

The  study  argued,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  gained  at  least  parity  with 
the  United  States  in  "deliverable"  nuclear 
capability  and  that  It  might  even  have  sur- 
passed the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  on  the  way  to  South  Caro- 
lina today  and  was  unavailable  for  comment. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  other  com- 
mittee members  he  took  no  position  on  the 
views  expressed. 

He  and  a  majority  of  other  committee 
members  are  known,  however,  to  favor 
strongly  an  Immediate  deployment  of  a 
United  States  antlballlstlc  missile  defense 
system.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  want 
to  begin  Immediate  deployment  of  a  so- 
called  thin  missile  defense  costing  from 
$3-bllllon  to  $5-blllion. 

The  Sovet  Union  has  already  deployed  sucli 
a  system  to  some  extent,  but  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  declined  to  begin  de- 
ployment pending  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions with  Moscow  aiming  to  placing  a  mora- 
torium on  missile  defenses. 

The  study  was  based  entirely  on  unclassi- 
fied, published  material  on  American  and 
Soviet  nuclear  capabilities.  Committee 
sources  said  the  council  paid  the  costs  of 
the  study,  but  Mr.  Rivers  obtained  use  of  the 
research  facilities  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  here  is  the  news  story 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News: 

Claim  Soviets  Ahead  of  United  States  in 

Arms  Race 

<By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washington,  July  11. — A  special  study  for 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
today  that  Russia  has  gained  superiority  in 
"deliverable  strategic  weapons,"  and  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  Is  losing  the 
arms  race  by  default. 

The  military  analysis,  hotly  denied  by  the 
Pentagon,   was   signed  by  retired   Air  Force 
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Gen.  Bernasi  A.  Schrlever  and  17  other  ex- 
pert*, member*  of  the  National  Strategy 
Committee  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

In  an  accompanying  letter  with  the  re- 
port. Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  iD-S.C  )  said 
hl«  Armed  Services  Committee  does  not 
talce  any  position  as  to  the  '"''''"•iifiV  lY  "V 
statemente,"  but  he  believed  the  document 
"deserTea  careful  analysis  " 

The  report  aald  Russia  has  been  steadily 
building  an  accumulation  of  big  nuclear 
weapon*  while  the  U  S  .  not  matching  the 
Soviets  In  warhead  sUe.  ii.is  been  cutting 
back  on  delltery  sysleiiia  by  eUminating  old 
planea  of  the  Strategic  .\lr  Ci  mmand 
aoTirrs  \i«e  srccerDiNc 

After  summarizing  weapon.s  development 
of  the  last  10  years,  the  report  said  'The 
preponderance  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  t'nlon  is  succeeding 
In  Its  maastve  drive  toward  strategic  military 
superiority  and  th.it  the  U  S  is  cooperating 
In  thla  effort  by  slowing  down  '.ta  side  of  'he 
arms  race." 

The  Defense  Department,  obviously  ex- 
pecting a  summons  before  the  House  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  strategic  position.  Is- 
sued a  terse  note  In  rebuttal  The  Pentagon 
said  the  number  and  size  of  nuclear  weap<jn3 
was  a  poor  Indicator  of  VJtal  strength 

As  these  articles  indicate  the  icpoit 
and  the  Department  of  Defence  are 
greatly  at  odds,  as  evidenced  by  com- 
parison of  Defense  statements  with  a 
conclusion  of  the  report  which  states: 

The  United  States  does  not  appear  to  have 
a  superior  position  in  deliverable  strategic 
weapons.  There  is  .stm  time  to  regain  supe- 
riority but  time  Is  on  the  =iide  of  the  one 
which  VUMS  It.  Because  of  long  lead  tlmee 
for  weapons  development  and  production. 
however,  the  decision  to  do  .so  must  be  made 
in  the  year  1967. 


THE    TRUE    LEGACY    OP    THE 
BOLSHEVIK  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversarj'  of  the 
Soviet  October  revolution,  and  In  order  to 
fully  appraise  Its  effects  upon  mankind 
diulng  the  last  50  years  I  have  intro- 
duced today  House  Resolution  741.  a  res- 
olution creating  a  House  select  commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
this  subject.  This  study  would  consider 
the  global  historical  significance  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution;  the  achievements 
of  international  communism  in  the  field 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom,  the 
so-called  cultursJ  revolution;  achieve- 
ments In  economic  progress,  the  so-called 
economic  revolution;  and  progress  in  po- 
litical freedom,  the  so-called  political 
levolution. 

At  first  glance,  the  need  for  Congress 
to  undertake  such  a  project  might  not 
be  too  apparent.  But  If  one  has  been 
reading  Soviet  documents  he  is  aware 
that  for  the  U.S.S.R.  this  Is  a  banner  year 
in  which  monumental  efforts  will  be  made 
to  sell  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the 
Soviet  system. 


On  June  25  of  this  year  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Union  issued  a 
25,000-word  document  commemorating 
the  '50th  anniversary  of  the  Great  Octo- 
ber Socialist  Revolution."  One  excerpt 
from  the  document  reads; 

The  strength  of  communism  Is  inexhausti- 
ble, or.  Its  side  is  liie  truth  of  life  Only  com- 
munism can  solve  the  fundamental  problems 
of  social  development,  deliver  mankind  from 
oppression  and  exploitation,  from  hunger 
and  poverty,  from  militarism  and  war,  and 
establi.sh  on  our  planet  democracy,  peace  and 
friend.shlp  between  peoples,  a  life  that  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  man. 

If  one  i.s  tempted  to  write  this  and 
other  .statements  off  as  blatant  propa- 
ganda. It  might  be  prudent  to  consider 
the  following  observation  of  Wladyslaw 
Tykocinskl.  a  Communist  In  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  more  than 
20  years  until  he  defected  to  the  West  In 
1965  He  was  referring  to  the  respectabil- 
ity given  to  Stalin  before  his  downgrad- 
ing in  1956: 

How  did  It  happen  that  this  bloody  megalo- 
maniac who  violated  every  principle  of  liber.il 
humanltarlanism  wfvs  Idolized  by  so  many 
people  throughout  the  world*"  Men  do  not 
norm.iUy  revere  cruel  despots  How  did  Stalin 
pull  it  off.'  It  Is  not  so  hard  to  understand  in 
those  countries  where  he  could  directly  con- 
trol the  communications  media,  but  his  .■^klU 
in  Influenflng  opinion  In  foreign  lands  was 
am.izlng  His  development  of  this  art  of  po- 
litical warfare  was  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments This  Is  the  art  of  the  big  He.  the  clever 
use  of  semantics  and  sk>gftns.  and  the  manlp- 
ul.itlon  of  wnttlng  a:id  unwitting  tools  His 
successors  have  learned  to  matter  the  tech- 
niques he  developed — and  ^ven  Hitler  and 
Ooebbels  were  his  pupil.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  cuirent 
quest  for  respectability  is  having  its  ef- 
fect in  some  quarter.s  One  American 
newspaper  editorial,  commenting  on  the 
aforementioned  June  25  statement  of  the 
CPSU,  stated: 

True,  this  25  000 -word  summation  of  party- 
line  thinking  Is  amply  larded  with  hackneyed 
propaganda  about  such  things  as  the  "doom  " 
of  capitalism.  Americas  ■crlmln.U  aggres- 
sion." and  the  "Justice"  of  Communist-led 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  like  the  one  In 
Vietnam.  But  nowhere  In  the  long  discourse 
Is  there  suiy  appeal  to  the  workers  of  tlie 
world  to  unite,  take  up  arms  and  overthrow 
their  bourgeois  governments  and  societies. 

The  device  of  tills  editorial  writer  is 
apparent.  He  simply  refuses  to  give  cre- 
dence to  those  pa,ssages  of  the  statement 
which  refute  his  preconceived  ideas  In 
the  face  of  over  11,000  American  dead  In 
Vietnam,  he  shrugs  off  tlie  reference  to 
wars  of  national  liberation  as  "liack- 
neyed  old  propaganda  '  In  the  face  of  the 
wealth  of  Soviet  armaments  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  editorial  writer  presumably 
chooses  to  also  class  as  "propaganda  ' 
this  excerpt  from  the  June  25  CPSU 
statement : 

The  Soviet  people  deci.'.ively  support  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  heroic  fight 
against  the  criminal  aggression  of  U.S.  im- 
p>enallsm 

Instead  of  grasping  at  straws,  it  Is 
evident  that  we  should  look  at  the  So- 
viet record  of  the  past  50  years  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  next  50  hold  In 
store  for  our  Nation.  The  last  paragraph 
of  the  CPSU  document  reads: 


Future  years  will  bring  new  victories  to 
the  teaching  of  Marx.  Engels  and  Lenin,  to 
the  cause  of  communism 

Will  tiiese  future  victories  include  the 
United  States? 

Do  the  past  victories  Include  the  ag- 
gression in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1956? 
The  Berlin  Wall?  The  enslavement  of 
Cuba?  The  martyrdom  of  the  captive 
peoples  in  Europe,  in  China? 

Are  these  the  true  legacies  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  during  the  past  50  years? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  review 
of  recent  history  is  urgently  needed  if  we 
are  to  provide  a  future  In  freedom  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  We 
might  well  take  an  example  from  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  U.S.S.R..  a  re- 
sponsible organisation  in  Munich.  Ger- 
many, which  last  October  held  an  inter- 
national conference  on  "The  October 
Revolution:  Promise  and  Realization." 
Its  findings  proved  that  In  every  sphere 
of  Communist  theory  and  practice,  but 
one,  the  October  Revolution  has  been  a 
failure.  In  the  area  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy alone,  the  leaders  of  the  October 
Revolution  had  guessed  right  about  the 
weaknesses  in  the  fore'gn  policies  of  non- 
Communist  countries,  and  have  been 
succe.ssful  m  fooling  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  their  intentions  and  objective.s. 
They  had  won  in  many  cases  by  default. 
The  democracies  contributed  to  their 
foreign  policy  successes. 

When  we  consider  that  this  Nation  lost 
33,000  American  soldiers  in  battle  deaths 
alone  in  the  Korean  war  while  the  So- 
viets .supplied  armaments  to  the  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans.  And  when  we  reflect 
that  just  a  few  years  later  we  are  again 
losing  American  lives  in  a  war  supported 
and  supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  ask  ourselves  where  will  this  all 
end.  How  many  wars  will  there  be  in  the 
next  50  years  and  how  many  more  Amer- 
ican boys  will  be  sacrificed? 

The  answer  lies  in  part  in  an  honest 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  its  ti-ue  legacy  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years,  and  its  future  de- 
sifrns  on  mankind  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
final  custodians  of  all  governmental  pol- 
icies and  actions,  hold  within  their  power 
the  fate  of  this  Nation  and  Its  mainte- 
nance as  a  free  and  sovereign  Union.  But 
to  cany  out  their  duties  responsibly  they 
require  full  and  complete  information  to 
direct  the  course  of  government.  To  help 
supply  this  Information  the  Congress  has 
a  prime  responsibility.  One  student  of 
government,  former  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  his  book.  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment," states: 

It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees  It  is  meant  to  t>e  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  emt>ody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its 
con.stltuents  .  .  .  The  informing  function 
of  Congress  should  be  preferred  even  to  its 
legislative  function. 

Perhaps  not  all  will  agree  that  the  in- 
forming function  of  Congress  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Its  legislative  function,  but 
I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
Informing  function  Is  properly  within  its 
mandate.  When  one  considers  that  Con- 
gress Is  currently  seeking  to  protect  the 
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American  public  with  truth-in-lending 
legislation  and  fair  packaging  laws,  is  it 
remiss  to  ask  that  truth  and  fair  pack- 
aging be  applied  to  information  regard- 
ing the  very  future  of  the  entire  Nation? 
In  this  year  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution  the  American 
public  will  be  subjected  to  much  misin- 
formation on  the  Soviet  benefits  of  the 
past  50  years.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  supply  guidelines  for  American 
citizens  evaluating  the  past  50  years  and 
to  responsibly  plan  for  the  future.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  House  Resolution  741, 
to  review  past  congressional  findings  on 
the  Soviet  record  and  to  make  public  ex- 
pert testimony  on  present  and  future 
Soviet  designs  in  the  area  of  the  peace 
of  mankind. 


ELECTRIC  AVAILA;..LITY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28  I  addressed  the  House  to  recommend 
that  Government,  industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  be  prepared  to  accept  sched- 
uled brief  periods  during  which  elec- 
tric service  will  be  temporarily  cur- 
tailed to  prevent  major  breakdowns.  I 
am  at  this  time  pleased  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing United  Press  International  report 
of  Jul:.   6  from  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  : 

state  Property  and  Supplies  Secretary  Per- 
rln  C.  Hamilton  said  today  he  has  ordered 
a  study  to  determine  how  state  facilities  can 
conserve  electricity  to  help  avoid  a  power 
blackout. 

Hamilton  said  he  has  directed  his  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  to 
devise  the  power  reduction  plan. 

He  said  the  Commonwealth  agreed  to  as- 
sist In  implementing  such  a  program  along 
with  other  major  power  users  after  meeting 
earlier  this  week  with  electric  company  of- 
ficials and  Public  Utility  Commission  Chair- 
man George  I.  Bloom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
and  other  eastern  States,  In  particular, 
should  follow  Pennsylvania's  lead  In 
setting  a  program  that  may  preclude  re- 
currence of  the  power  failures  to  which 
this  part  of  the  country  has  already  been 
exposed.  Utility  service  areas,  once  in- 
dependent Islands,  are  now  largely  a  part 
of  vast  regional  networks,  and  we  have 
learned  that  a  defective  mechanism  in 
Canada  can  stop  the  family  dishwasher 
in  Hoboken. 

Because  of  the  many  U.S.  Government 
buildings  and  other  installations  located 
in  every  State,  officials  should  proceed 
without  delay  on  a  plan  to  cut  down  on 
power  use  whenever  and  wherever  elec- 
tric companJes  determine  necessary  to 
obviate  sudden  drains  that  result  in 
overtaxing  of  generating  capacity.  Such 
planning  will  at  least  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  situations  that  can  result  in 
Interruption  of  defense  production 
activity  and  irritating  inconvenience  to 
homeowners  and  all  electric  power  con- 
sumers. 


To  allay  fears  of  the  consequences  of 
short  periods  of  power  curtailment,  I  am 
today  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  request  that  responsible  au- 
thorities in  his  Department  make  avail- 
able whatever  information  it  may  have 
on  the  length  of  time  that  home  freezers 
and  refrigerators,  as  well  as  commercial 
refrigeration  facilities,  may  be  subjected 
to  power  cutoffs  without  imperiling  food 
quality. 

As  was  demonstrated  when  a  heavy 
vehicle  was  deliberately  rammed  into  a 
transmission  tower  last  month,  sabotage 
is  a  very  real  threat  to  power  supply. 
Fortunately  the  lines  which  were  brought 
down  under  the  impact  of  the  collapsed 
tower  were  not  yet  in  service,  but  the 
incident  has  set  back  the  schedule  of 
getting  needed  additional  power  supply 
onto  the  lines  for  east  coast  consump- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  can  anticipate  times 
during  the  summer  months  that  con- 
servation of  electricity  will  have  to  be 
practiced  diligently  by  short  cutoffs  in 
selected  areas  rather  thsm  chance  too 
heavy  a  strain  on  generating  facilities. 
The  Pennsylvania  arrangement  is  a  step 
in  behalf  of  the  entire  region. 


A  BILL  AUTHORIZING  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  TO  ENTER  INTO  AGREE- 
MENTS TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNI- 
FORM DIVORCE  LAWS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  world  the  problems  of 
the  maintenance  of  family  stability  and 
personal  happiness  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  this  country  our  legislative 
bodies  are  continuously  trying  to  achieve 
methods  by  which  these  interests  can  be 
effectively  protected  and  fostered.  But 
the  difficulties  involved  are  great,  and  the 
results  have  been  far  from  satisfying. 

The  area  presenting  the  maximum 
difficulty  is  the  question  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  marriage  by  divorce,  annul- 
ment, or  other  judicial  decree.  It  is  here 
that  the  goals  of  maintaining  stability  in 
a  family  relationship  and  insuring  a 
maximum  degree  of  personal  happiness 
to  all  parties  come  into  conflict,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  often  results 
in  confusion  and  injustice. 

Statistics  reveal  that  in  1963 — the  last 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available — approximately  430,000  di- 
vorces and  annulments  were  granted  in 
the  United  States — more  than  25  percent 
of  the  number  of  marriages  contracted 
that  year,'  California,  with  56,000  and 


Texas  with  39,000  were  the  two  leading 
States  in  total  number  of  divorces  and 
armulments,  while  Nevada  with  24.9  di- 
vorces per  1,000  population  had  by  far 
the  highest  rate  of  divorce.  Vermont 
granted  the  fewest  divorces  in  1963 — 501, 
and  my  own  State  of  New  York  had  the 
lowest  divorce  rate  of  0.4  per  1,000  popu- 
lation.^ Provisional  estimates  reveal  that 
the  total  number  of  divorces  and  annul- 
ments rose  to  about  500,000  in  1966.' 
Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  Include 
Mexican  and  other  foreign  divorces  ob- 
tained by  U.S.  citizens.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  problems  of  divorce  law 
involve  a  substantial  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

What  portion  of  our  citizenry  do  these 
figures  represent?  The  formerly  married 
are  young;  close  to  75  percent  are  under 
the  age  of  40.'  Yet,  despite  this  youth, 
over  583,000  children  are  directly  affected 
each  year  by  judicial  termination  of  mar- 
riages." Moreover,  contrary  to  the  im- 
pression given  by  the  publicity  attendant 
to  divorces  among  well-known  public 
figures,  the  divorced  population  is  very 
poor.  Over  95  percent  have  an  annual  in- 
come below  $7,000,  whereas  only  65  per- 
cent of  the  entire  population  earns  less 
than  $7,000  per  year.' 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  the 
status  of  these  people.  Much  of  this  is 
a  product  of  our  federal  system  which 
reserves  to  the  several  States  the  power 
to  legislate  regarding  the  formation,  in- 
cidences, and  termination  of  the  marital 
relationships.'  We  are  presented  with  50 
different  sets  of  substantive  and  proce- 
dural laws  which  dictate  when,  how, 
where,  and  why  U.S.  citizens  can  termi- 
nate a  marriage. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
38  different  groimds  for  the  termination 
of  a  marriage  by  judicial  decree.  Only 
three  of  these  will  form  the  basis  for 
marital  dissolution  in  every  one  of  our 
50  States — adultery,  bigamy,  and  a  mar- 
riage within  certain  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity— even  here  prohit -ted  marriages 
vary  among  the  several  States,  Thirteen 
grounds  for  dissolution  of  a  marriage 
are  accepted  in  over  half  the  States.  They 
are:  impotence,  desertion,  duress  in  in- 
ducement to  marry,  fraud  in  marriage, 
insanity  at  time  of  marriage,  underage 
marriage,  conviction  and  imprisonment 
for  a  serious  felony,  mental  or  physical 
cruelty,  drunkenness  or  narcotics  addic- 
tion, insanity  after  marriage,  pregnancy 
by  another  at  time  of  marriage,  non- 
support  or  neglect,  and  lengthy  sep- 
aration." 

Yet  the  mere  fact  of  substantial  diver- 
sity in  the  grounds  for  marital  termina- 
tion would  not  alone  create  the  complex 
legal  and  social  problems  present  in  the 
family  law  area.  The  difficulties  inten- 


1  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  1963, 
Vol.  Ill,  cr.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington.  1967.  See 
also  Cantor,  Donald  J.,  "The  Right  of  Di- 
vorce," The  Atlantic.  Nov.  1966,  p.  67;  "The 
Sorry  State  of  Divorce  Law,"  Time  Magazine, 
2/11/66,  p.  26;  and  Shaffer,  Helen  B.,  "Di- 
vorce Law  Reform,"  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  11/29/63,  p.  865. 


=  Id.  Table  2-2. 

'Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Vol.   15,  No.   12,  2,  28/67. 

•ViUl  Statistics,  1963,  supra,  Table  2-12. 

=^  Ibid,  Table  2-7. 

•  Statistics  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

'See  Williams  v.  North  Carolina,  317  U.S. 
287,  298-299;  also  see  concurring  opinion  of 
Frankfurter,  J.  at  p.  304. 

« Mayer,  Michael  F.,  Divorce  &  Annulment 
in  the  50  States,   (Arco,  New  York,  1967). 
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slfy  u  A  reault  of  the  common  practice  of 
seeklnc  out  the  Jurisdiction  with  the 
most  liberal  rules  and  having  one  of  the 
parties  migrate  there  temporarily  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce.'  The 
differing  effects  various  jurisdictions 
give  to  the  decrees  of  their  sister  States 
and  foreign  countries,  and  the  resulting 
uncertainty  as  to  the  validity  of  future 
marriages  by  those  divorced  creates  an 
extremely  tenuous  situation. 

These  factors  have  resulted  in  "a  class 
of  cases  In  which  the  g>Tations  of  the 
State  courts,  under  the  latitude  per- 
mitted them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
produced  only  injustice  and  confusion 
recurrently  confounded  "  ' 

What  Is  needed  is  a  uniform  system  of 
divorce  laws  to  give  certainty  to  the  legal 
effect  of  marriages  and  finality  to  their 
termination.  In  light  of  the  provisions 
of  our  Constitution  there  appears  to  be 
no  authority  for  Congress  to  legislate  a 
national  divorce  law  a.s  many  have 
proposed. 

Attempts,  however,  have  been  made  In 
the  past  to  procure  Federal  leRlslation  on 
divorce.  Since  1917,  32  resolutions  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  regarding  marriage 
and  divorce."  However,  none  have  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  from 
either  House. 

Additionally-,  In  response  to  dictum 
contained  In  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Williams  against  North  Carolina,"  In- 
dicating that  Congress  could,  under  the 
full-falth-and-credit  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, article  rv,  section  1,  prescribe 
the  extra- territorial  effect  of  divorce  de- 
crees. Senator  McCarran  introduced  bills 
In  the  80th,  81st.  82d.  and  83d  Congresses 
to  Implement  that  provLslon  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  McCarran  bill  passed  the 
Senate  In  the  82d  and  83d  Congresses, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  ' 

In  light  of  the  lack  of  success  these 
methods  have  evidenced  In  aclilevlng  na- 
tional uniformity  In  the  family  law  area, 
I  have.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
article  I.  section  10,  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  each  of 
the  several  States  to  enter  Into  an  Inter- 
state compact  regarding  divorce.  This 
compact  would  provide  for  uniform 
grounds  for  divorce,  uniform  Jurisdic- 
tional requirements  for  granting  divorce, 
and  uniform  laws  for  the  recognition  of 
divorce  decrees  of  other  Jurisdictions. 

By  enacting  this  statute  the  Congress 
will  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  frontal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  divorce  law 
The  bill,  in  line  with  our  Federal  system, 
would  give  Impetus  to  the  States  to  co- 


•  "Divorces  In  the  UberaJ  Jurtsdlctlons." 
Federal  Legal  Piibllcatlon.s.  Inc  ,  1955  edited 
by  David  von  G    .\lbrecht 

'•Mayers,  Lewis.  "Ex  Parte  Divorce:  A 
Propoe«d  Federal  Remedy."  54  Columbia  Law 
Review  89  (January,   1954) 

"  See  for  example  the  reference  In  Time 
Magazine.  March  3.  1923.  regarding  former 
Senator  Capper's  (Kansas)  proposed  consti- 
tutional  amendment. 

'•WUUama.  rupra.  at  p    360 

"Se«  94  Cong  Rec  5«;  95  Cong  Rec  38; 
96  Cong.  Rec.  S810;  97  Cong  Rec  744.  1295. 
4560,  6838,  777S.  7882;  99  Ooag  Rec.  153, 
3139,  MS4.  4675.  4716. 


operate  to  iron  out  the  problems  involved, 
and  re€ich  a  solution  whereby  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  the  desires  of  the  Individual  States 
will  be  adequately  protected. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  so- 
cietal goals  involved  in  this  area  of  law, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  legislation  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H  R.   11453 

Bt-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aful  House 
of  Represeritatiiej  of  the  L'nited  States  of 
America  in  Congrei  assembled.  That  the 
conieiit  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  each 
of  the  several  States  to  enter  Into  any  .igree- 
meut  or  compact,  not  In  conflict  with  any 
law  uf  the  United  States,  with  any  other 
State  or  States  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 »  devel- 
oping, establishing,  and  enforcing  uniform 
divorce  laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
uniform  Jurisdictional  requirements,  uniform 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  uniform  recogni- 
tion of  divorce  decrees  of  other  Jurisdictions, 
and  (2)  establishing  such  agencies.  Joint  or 
otherwise,  a^  such  States  deem  necessary 
for  making  effective  such  agreements  and 
compacts. 


OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE   ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oiiio  iMr.  T.'kftI  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requej^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tlipre  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill.  Opportunity  Crusade 
Act  of  1967.  which  represents  the  Repub- 
lican answer  to  the  problem-filled  war 
on  poverty. 

No  one  has  ever  opposed  the  poverty 
war,  but  we  can  and  ."should  do  our  best 
to  streamline,  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort,  to  Improve  the  program.  The 
Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of  1967  would 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  transfer  Its  functions  to  ex- 
Istln'.,'  Federal  agencies. 

When  the  war  or.  poverty  was  first 
offered,  it  appeared  to  be  a  hastily  con- 
ceived, poorly  outlined  program  The 
major  objection  was  to  the  creation  of 
the  shop  down  the  street,  the  OCQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  handle  pro- 
grams that  could  have  been  run  through 
existing  offices  This  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
war  on  poverty  It  makes  no  sen,se  to 
duplicate  the  programs,  operations, 
functions  of  already  existing  govern- 
mental departments 

In  addition  to  eliminating  OEO.  the 
bill  would  create  a  high  level,  3-man 
Council  of  Economic  Opportunity  Ad- 
visers to  the  Pre.sident.  Tlie  Council 
would  develop  new  data  and  perform 
continuing  evaluation  and  re.search 
studies,  chartint;  our  Nation's  course  in 
a  crusade  for  opportunity  that  will  elim- 
inate poverty 

The  opportiuUty  crusade  provides  a 
realistic,  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty.  The  bill  contains 
specific  guidelines  that  will  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency  we  have  known  in 


the  war  on  poverty.  The  opportunity 
crusade  emphasizes  jobs  and  progress 
Instead  of  handouts,  doles.  Initiative  de- 
stroying giveaways. 

The  opportunity  crusade  provides 
much  needed  new  direction. 

The  opportunity  crusade  is  a  program 
that  would  aid  the  poor  themselves  with 
little  or  no  emphasis  on  high  salaried 
administrative  positions. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  development  of 
the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of  1967 
bolonus  to  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
GooDELL,  and  the  Honorable  Albert  H. 
QuiE.  They  have  combined  to  produce  an 
effective,  well-written  bill  that  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  Congress  should 
give  the  Goodell-Qule  opportunity  cru- 
sade careful  consideration.  It  will  be- 
come obvious  that  It  is  the  most  con- 
structive solution  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. 

A  HAMMER  AND  SICKLE  ON  GRAND 
COULEE  DAM? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
receiving  letters  of  protest  from  their 
constituents  who  are  concerned  that  It 
may  be  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bid  on  the  heavy  electrical  equipment  to 
be  installed  In  the  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  have  made  two  brief  speeches 
In  this  Chamber  on  this  subject  in  recent 
weeks.  However,  in  view  of  numerous 
calls  to  my  office  for  information,  I  feel 
It  Is  advisable  to  present  this  situation 
in  some  detail. 

The  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this — 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior last  year  doubled  the  proposed 
size  of  the  turbines  and  generators  to  be 
Installed  as  the  third  powerplant.  This 
will  be  the  world's  largest  powerplant 
of  Its  kind,  surpassing  anything  hereto- 
fore built  anj-where.  This  powerplant  will 
supplj'  electrical  energy  throughout  the 
Western  United  States,  and  It  Is  possible 
.some  day  that  this  energy  will  be  Inter- 
connected with  power  grids  serving  the 
entire  Nation.  The  project  is  vital  to  our 
Nation's  security  and  well-being. 

This  proposal,  to  double  the  size  of 
the  originally  proposed  electrical  equip- 
ment, was  described  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  Industry  to  surpass 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  at  the  present 
time,  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  produced 
the  largest  equipment  of  this  nature,  to 
date.  Secretary  Udall  indicated  that  this 
project,  which  Is  larger  than  even  the 
Soviet  Union  has  produced,  would  be 
good  for  both  American  business  and 
American  labor. 

Then,  last  March,  following  congres- 
sional authorization,  an  official  of  the 
Soviet    Embassy    in    Washington,    DC. 
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made  an  oral  inquiry  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  official  wanted  to 
know  about  the  bidding  procedure  to  be 
used  for  the  six  turbines  and  generators 
to  be  manufactured  and  installed  at  the 
dam. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  this,  I  wrote 
a  strongly  worded  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  with  copies  to  Secretary  Udall 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  to  urge  re- 
jection of  any  thought  of  worldwide  open 
bidding.  I  do  not  want  a  hammer  and 
sickle  attached  to  this  project  in  my 
State.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  it  were  a  successful  bidder, 
would  have  every  political  gain  while  the 
United  States  would  have  everything  to 
lose,  llie  gains  could  be  so  great  as  to 
entice  the  Soviet  Union  Into  submitting 
a  ridiculously  low  bid  at  considerable 
monetary  loss  to  them  In  order  to  secure 
such  advantage.  My  letter  was  referred 
to  the  State  Department  for  reply. 

The  response  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  about  what  you  might  expect. 
It  said  that  at  present  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  the  bidding  procedure 
under  consideration.  If  worldwide  open 
bidding  is  finally  decided  upon,  the  So- 
viet Union,  if  It  felt  it  could  meet  the 
terms  and  specifications,  would  be  free 
to  submit  such  bids  as  it  desired.  Then 
the  letter  from  the  State  Department 
stated  that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume, 
however.  In  the  event  the  Soviet  Union 
is  eligible  to  bid,  that  Its  bid  would  be 
successful. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  and 
was  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  We 
have  every  reason  to  assume  that  if  the 
Soviets  want  to  bid  on  this  project  they 
can  be  successful  by  submitting  such  low 
Wds  that  their  winning  of  the  contract 
would  be  guaranteed. 

True  to  his  word  to  the  Congress,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall,  in  taking 
the  bidding  procedure  under  considera- 
tion, wanted  to  invite  only  American 
firms  to  bid.  But  others  in  the  admin- 
istration had  other  ideas.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  Joined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  favoring  worldwide 
open  bidding.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Russians  could  submit  bids  If  they  so 
desired. 

In  a  sort  of  reluctant  compromise. 
Secretary  Udall  subsequently  approved 
a  recommendation  that  the  bids  on  the 
first  three  generator-turbine  sets  should 
be  offered  to  American  Industry,  and  bids 
on  the  second  three  sets  be  offered  world- 
wide. The  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  made  an  excellent 
case  for  domestic  procurement  on  the 
entire  project,  citing  national  security 
reasons  and  legal  findings  for  domestic 
procurement,  but  went  along  without 
legal  or  other  justification  for  world- 
wide bidding  on  the  second  three  sets  of 
turbines  and  generators. 

At  this  point,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, an  Incredible  thing  happened.  It 
would  appear  that  Secretary  Udall's  rec- 
ommendation did  not  reach  the  Pres- 
ident. According  to  my  information,  a 
substitute  memorandum  was  prepared 
for  the  President's  consideration.  In  this 
letter  memorandum  the  President  Is 
urged  to  reject  Secretary  Udall's  rec- 


ommendation. Instead,  the  President  is 
urged  to  approve  across-the-board 
worldwide  open  bidding  for  the  entire 
project. 

This  letter  document  Is  in  itself  an 
amazing  document.  Not  once  does  it  even 
hint  at  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  project.  Instead,  it  mentions  Japa- 
nese interest.  And  to  me.  Just  as  startling 
Is  the  case  it  attempts  to  make  for 
worldwide  bidding.  It  says  that,  if  for- 
eign competition  is  allowed,  American 
industry  could  be  expected  to  submit 
substantially  lower  bids  than  they  would 
otherwise.  Then,  paradoxically,  this  kind 
of  fuzzy  thinking  is  compounded  by  the 
contention,  in  the  memorandum,  that 
past  experience  shows  that  American 
firms  for  the  most  part  win  such  con- 
tracts. The  memorandum,  in  other 
words,  indicts  American  Industry  for 
high  bids  and  then  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  foreign  bids  because  Amer- 
ican firms  usually  bid  low,  anyway. 

The  memorandum,  which  is  only 
three-and-a-half  double-spaced  pages 
long,  pooh-poohs  the  detrimental  result 
of  foreign  awards  on  this  Nation's  criti- 
cal balance-of-payments  problem  by 
indicating  that  if  foreign  coimtries  do 
win  the  contract  awards,  it  would  add 
less  than  10  percent  to  the  current  level 
of  nonmUltary  procurement  of  foreign 
products  for  use  In  the  United  States. 
To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  less- than- 10- 
percent  figure  is   significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  describe  the 
documents  so  far  discussed  any  further, 
I  believe  they  can  best  describe  them- 
selves, and  I  therefore  ask  consent  to 
have  them  appear  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me,  after 
reading  these  documents,  that  the  mem- 
orandum finally  submitted  for  presi- 
dential consideration  Is  biased  and  un- 
realistic to  the  extreme.  It  is  not  only 
biased  and  imrealistlc,  but  the  informa- 
tion in  It  is  far  more  limited  than  that 
which  should  be  submitted  for  consider- 
ation by  the  President.  The  information 
omitted  by  the  document  is  just  as  dam- 
aging to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  as  is  the  one-sided  argument  that 
is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  prolong  the  cold  war  by  supporting 
and  supplying  arms  to  our  Communist 
enemies.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  anyone 
here  that  it  is  Soviet-produced  planes, 
rockets,  and  other  weapons  of  war  that 
are  killing  our  servicemen  in  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  recent  speeches  in 
this  Chamber,  I  have  urged  the  President 
to  reject  his  advisers'  views  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  supply  any  of  the 
equipment  for  the  world's  largest  hydro 
powerplant.  This  Is  a  project  that  should 
be  built  by  American  industry  and 
Amercan  labor.  I  again  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, today,  to  reserve  this  entire  project 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
has  available  to  him  every  moral  and 
legal  Justification  for  doing  so. 

If,  however,  the  President  should  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  his  advis- 
ers, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  zu>tify  my 


colleagues  that  I  shall  ask  this  body  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  overrule  such 
a  decision.  I  trust  I  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  my  colleagues  in 
such  action  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

CONTGRESS  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES, 

House  of  Rkpeesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  13,  1967. 
The  PaEsiDENT, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  the  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington,  I  wish 
to  advise  you  of  my  very  deep  concern  over 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
submit  a  bid  to  provide  turbines  and  genera- 
tors for  the  world's  largest  power  plant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  furnish  this  generating  equipment 
or  even  bid  on  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  If  It  were  a  successful  bidder, 
would  have  every  political  gain  while  the 
United  States  would  have  everything  to  lose. 
The  gains  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  political 
prestige  over  the  United  States  could  be  so 
great  as  to  entice  the  Soviet  Union  into  sub- 
mitting a  ridiculously  low  bid  at  sizable 
monetary  loss  to  them  In  order  to  secure  such 
advantage. 

If,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  seizing  upon  this  opportunity,  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  no  foreign  bids  will  be  ac- 
cepted, then  such  a  decision  should  be  in  the 
affirmative.  Indeed,  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
acceptance  of  domestic  bids  on  this  project. 
The  performance  of  the  contract  in  the 
United  States  would  not  only  increase  Job 
opportunities  in  the  United  States,  but 
should  materially  increase  our  nation's  tech- 
nical capability  and  experience  in  the  field 
of   hydro-electric  technology. 

A  number  of  residents  of  my  District  have 
written  to  me  to  express  alarm  at  the  inter- 
est of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  project  and  I 
must  state  that  I  share  this  alarm. 

1  aslc  you  to  malce  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  Interest  in  this  project  Is  rejected 
by  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Catherine  Mat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  April  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Catherine  Mat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mat:  The  President  has  aslted 
me  to  reply  to  yotir  letter  of  April  13,  1967, 
in  which  you  expressed  opposition  to  per- 
mitting the  Soviet  Union  to  submit  a  bid 
to  provide  turbines  and  generators  for  the 
powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

As  you  know,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  a  third  power- 
plant  at  the  dam.  It  Is  to  have  a  capacity  of 
3.6  million  kilowatts  provided  by  six  600.000 
kilowatt  generating  units.  Last  month  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
made  an  oral  Inquiry  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  about  the  bidding  procedure  to 
be  used  for  the  six  turbines  and  generators. 

At  present,  the  Interior  Department  has 
the  bidding  procedure  under  consideration. 
If  world-wide  open  bidding  Is  finally  decided 
upon,  the  Soviet  Union,  If  it  felt  it  could 
meet  the  terms  and  specifications,  would  be 
free  to  submit  such  bids  as  it  desired.  There 
is  no  reason  to  assume,  however,  in  the  event 
the  Soviet  Union  is  eligible  to  bid,  that  its 
bid  would  be  successful  or  even  that  it  would 
be  In  a  position  to  meet  all  of  the  terms  of 
the  Invitation. 

We  appreciate  your  •views,  and  those  of 
your  constituents,  particularly  since  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  In  your  Congressional 
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District.  They  will  be  given  caxeful  consid- 
eration Ln  reaching  a  decision  on  this  matter. 
It  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me 
Sincerely  yours. 

WILLIAM  B   Macombeb.  Jr  . 

Asiistant  Secretary  for 
Ccmgre$.iwnal  Relations. 

Depabtment   op  the   Interior   Position    Pa- 
voKiNG  Purchase  of  American-Made  Tm- 

BIMBS    AlfS    GSNEXATORS    PnR    THIBO    PoWEX- 
HOT7SK.    OlAND    Cotn.EE    DaM 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  mu-st 
promptly  decide  how  it  will  purchase  the 
first  six  turbines  and  generators  for  the 
presently  authorized  .3.60<J-Mw  Third  Power- 
house at  Orand  Coulee  Dani  The  energiza- 
tion schedule  requires  the  Installation  of  a 
turbine  and  generator  set  every  six  months 
beginning  September  1973  to  meet  forecast 
power  requirements  and  utilize  Canadian 
Treaty  storage  as  It  becomes  available  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  schedule  be  met  for 
the  first  three  units  to  utilize  Canadian 
storage. 

Originally  conceived  as  300-Mw  units, 
these  tairblnes  and  generators  are  now 
planned  as  600-Mw  uiiiis  The  Department 
doubled  their  size  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  with  the  as- 
surance of  American  manufacturers  that 
they  could  manufacture  and  would  warrant 
performance.  These  unprecedented  large 
units  In  the  Third  P uwerplant  would  be 
more  economical  than  300-Mw  units  The 
600-Mw  generating  units  with  912,000  hp 
would  b*  the  largest  turbines  and  hydro- 
electric generators  m  the  world,  and  the 
completed  Third  Powerhouse  with  7200  Mw 
of  Installed  capacity  would  be  the  largest 
powerbouae  In  the  world 

The  Department  believes  that  If  It  ac- 
cords American  bidders  only  the  usual  6- 
12%  differential  as  specified  by  Executive 
Order  10582  implementing  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act,  the  low  bidder  will  be  a  foreign 
company  or  government  Recent  e.xperlence 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  using  the  6 
and  13%  differential  reveals  that  the  hist 
five  turbine  awards  went  to  foreign  bidders 
and  the  generator  awards  were  mixed 

For  many  reasons.  Including  those  here- 
inafter listed,  the  Department  Is  convinced 
that  It  would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  domestically  the 
first  three  turbine  and  generator  sets. 

1.  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  the 
Third  Powerhouse  must  provide  reliable  elec- 
tric service,  and  reliability  demands  the 
ready  availability  from  domestic  sources  of 
adequate  servicing  lcnow-h<jw  With  three 
domestic  units,  this  would  be  assured 

2.  It  would  be  in  the  national  Interest  that 
the  United  States  have  a  developted  capability 
to  manufacture  units  of  this  size  for  this 
and  future  projects,  domestically  and  abroad. 
and  In  this  way  to  restore  its  world  leader- 
ship position. 

3.  The  schedules  for  manufacture  and 
Installation  of  the  hrst  three  units  axe  tight. 
and  In  the  event  of  international  complica- 
tions there  can  be  more  assiu'ance  of  meeting 
these  schedules  with  domestic  manufacturers. 

4.  Domestic  procurement  of  three  units 
would  greatly  relieve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  The  procurement  of  the  first 
three  units  on  a  restricted  domestic  basis  Is 
consonant  with  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  (FPR 
1-6.800  et  seq.)  which  recognizes  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  In  fav.irlng  procure- 
ment of  domestic  materials  and  supplies  for 
use  abroad. 

There  are  two  procedures  under  which  do- 
mestic procurement  can  be  ,^ssured.  Section 
5  of  Executive  Order  No  10582  recognizes 
that  m  certain  instances  domestic  set  asides 
In  procurement  are  Justified  and  the  test 
provided  therein  is  that  "  .  .  purchase  of 
materials  of  domestic   origin   Is  not  Incon- 


sistent with  the  public  Interest."  This  De- 
partment considers  for  the  reasons  presented 
above,  that  the  purchase  of  the  Initial  three 
units  from  domestic  manufacturers  not  only 
Is  consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  but 
also  Is  essential  to  protection  of  the  public 
Interest  The  second  procedure  would  utilize 
the  national  defense  authority  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1958  i  50  USC  14311  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10789  Is.iued  pursuant  thereto. 
Thus  determination  to  classify  procurement 
of  the  Initial  three  unlt.s  (1,800  Mwi  as  an 
element  of  national  defense  significance 
would  be  In  keeping  with  emergency  pre- 
paredness functions  of  this  Dep.artment 
under  Executive  Order  10997  of  February  16, 
1962,  and  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Admin- 
istration iDEPA)  to  carry  on  Industrial 
mobilization  planning  and  prepivredness 
programs  with  respect  to  the  prcxiuction  and 
use  of  electric  power. 

The  absolute  necessity  to  obtain  the  Initial 
three  turbines  and  generators  In  a  timely 
manner  to  meet  power  prcxluctlon  schedules 
requires  the  use  of  the  set  aside  procedure 
In  addition,  policy  considerations  also  dic- 
tate this  course.  The  second  three  sets  would 
be  acquired  on   the  world   market. 

•  «  «  «  • 

That,  accordingly,  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10582  do  not  apply.  Including 
Section  2(  ai  thereof  which  esuibllshes  stand- 
ards for  determining  what  materials  or  end 
products  shall  be  considered  of  foreign 
origin 

That,  In  lieu  of  the  standards  set  forth  In 
said  Section  2(al,  In  the  procurement  of  the 
first  three  turbine-generator  sets,  end  prod- 
ucts shall  be  considered  to  be  of  foreign  ori- 
gin within  the  purview  of  41  USC  10a,  If  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  components  used  In  such 

end   prriducts  constitutes  (5T-25"  ) 

or  more  of  the  cost  of  all  the  components 
vised   In  such   end   products 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  Conimlssloner  of  Reclamation  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  Findings  and  De- 
termination, 


Dated; 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Memorandum  fob  the  President 
Subject    Procurement  of  Turbines  and  Gen- 
erators for  Grand  Coulee 

Secretary  Udall  Is  ready  to  Involve  bids  for 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  world's 
largest  turbines  and  generators  for  Installa- 
tion at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Ctmtracts  will 
be  let  for  the  first  three  sets  of  60  megawatt 
units  to  go  Into  operation  In  1973  The  coet 
Is  expected  to  l>e  about  115  million  for  the 
three  generators  and  $15  million  for  the 
three  turbines 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  size  of  the 
units  and  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  the 
contracts  Involved.  Secretary  Udall  wants  to 
make  sure  the  equipment  Is  designed  and 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  He  pro- 
poses U->  keep  foreign  firms  out  of  the  bid- 
ding This  would  probably  raise  the  cost  of 
the  project  significantly  (perhaps  as  much 
as   810   million  I. 

There  is  a  significant  chance  that  U  S. 
firms  Would  win  on  twth  the  turbine  and 
generator  contracts  In  open  competition  with 
foreign  firms 

General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  have 
won  three  out  of  five  awards  for  generators 
m.ade  by  Interior  in  the  past  four  years 
These  firms  and  AllLs  Chalmers  won  all  five 
of  the  awards  for  generat<:irs  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  during  the  period  the 
Corps  was  operating  with  the  same  Buy 
American   pr.ictlces  as   Interior. 

American  firms  lost  out  In  the  bidding  of 
the  last  five  turbine  Contracts  awarded  by 
Interior  during  1962  63  But  all  seven  tur- 
bine awards  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 


during  this  period — operating  under  the 
same  Buy  American  practices — were  won  by 
US  firms — AJlls  Chalmers.  Newport  News 
and    Baldwin    Lima-Hamilton. 

US  firms  enjoy  tariff  protection  of  15  per- 
cent on  this  equipment,  plus  the  standard 
Buy  American  preference  of  6  or  12  percent 
on  top  of  that  Thus.  US.  firms  can  win  the 
awards  if  they  are  no  more  than  one-fifth 
higher  than  the  cost  of  foreign  products 
On-site  construction.  Installation  and  trans- 
portation costs  of  this  massive  equipment 
will  be  relatively  large,  reducing  even  further 
tlie  advantage  foreign  firms  have  because  of 
lower  labor  costs.  In  the  Grand  Coulee  com- 
petition the  prestige  of  American  firms  will 
be  on  the  line. 

If  no  foreign  bidding  were  allowed,  as 
Udall  suggests,  we  can  expect  the  US,  firms 
to  bid  substantially  higher  than  they  would 
In  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  raising 
the  cost  of  the  project.  With  foreign  bidding, 
the  US  firms  n^ay  still  win  the  award,  but  at 
substantially  lower  cost  to  the  government 
Without  foreign  bidding,  we  could  be  paying 
as  much  as  $10  million  more  for  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  $30  million  project. 

Secretary  Udall  agrees  that  the  presence  of 
fwreign  bidding  would  serve  to  keep  the  price 
of  domestic  bids  down  However,  he  believes 
that  if  foreign  competition  were  permitted, 
U  S  firms  might  not  even  bid  at  all.  From  his 
point  of  view,  avoiding  the  risk  of  foreign 
procurement  is  worth  the  added  cost.  He 
feels  that 

We  would  be  better  a.ssured  of  prompt  In- 
stallation and  future  servicing. 

The  capabliry  of  US.  firms  to  produce 
these  size  units  would  have  some  future 
value. 

We  possibly  would  make  some  savings  In 
the  balance  of  payments. 

I  do  not  find  these  arguments  persuasive. 

Foreign  procurement  hsis  presented  no 
special  problems  In  the  past  with  respect  to 
prompt  Installation  or  servicing.  While  the 
scale  of  the  proposed  units  Is  large,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  foreign  firms  would 
have  any  more  problems  on  this  account  than 
domestic  firms  Secretary  McNamara  sees  no 
national  security  problem  Involved, 

There  is  no  foreseeable  demand  for  similar 
units  anywhere  else  In  the  U.S.  or  abroad. 
The  pro[X)sal  to  manufacture  the  units  In 
the  US  should  be  evaluated  on  Its  own 
merits. 

If  part  or  all  the  awards  went  to  lower 
cost  foreign  firms,  it  would  not  represent  a 
significant  balance  of  payments  cost — less 
than  $4  million  per  year.  It  would  add  less 
than  10  percent  to  the  current  level  of  non- 
military  prfKurement  of  foreign  products  for 
use  in  the  US. 

Department  of  State  has  pointed  out  that 
Secretary  Udalls  proposal  would  draw  sharp 
criticism  from  our  principal  trading  partners 
at  a  time  when  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  get  them  to  open  up  their  markets  to  U  S. 
goods.  It  would  Invite  retaliatory  action,  pos- 
sibly leading  to  a  significant  loss  In  US  ex- 
port sales  to  foreign  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  maintaining  our  standard  open 
procurement  practice  wnll  be  used  to  bargain 
for  Improved  access  to  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  government  markets.  Commerce  sup- 
ports Secretary  Udalls  proposal;  Treasury 
has  no  objection. 

We  have  managed  to  withstand  consider- 
able pressure  in  the  past  to  eliminate  foreign 
bidding  on  heavy  electrical  equipment  for 
TVA.  Bonneville  and  other  Interior  projects. 
Expenditures  for  such  purchases  amount  to 
$40  million  in  FY  1967,  with  new  contracU 
expected  of  $50  million  next  year.  By  elim- 
inating foreign  bidding  on  the  Grand  Coulee 
turbines  and  generators,  we  will  be  under 
considerably  greater  pressure  to  adopt  the 
same  high  cost  restrictive  practice  for  the 
balance  of  Interior's  and  all  TVA's  procure- 
ment   Restricting  these  purchases  to  domes- 
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tic  firms  would  probably  cost  us  at  least  $15 
million  in  FY  1968. 

In  view  of  the  sizable  budgetary  ooets  in- 
volved, the  undesirable  precedent  restricted 
bidding  would  set  In  this  case,  the  departure 
It  would  represent  from  our  general  liberal 
trade  policy,  and  the  limited  benefits  of  the 
proposal.  I  recommend  Interior  purchase  the 
turbines  and  generators  on  a  world-wide 
competitive  basis. 

Approve  world-wide  bidding . 

Approve  Interior  proposal . 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  will  vote  today  for  S.  20,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. I  rise  to  point  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  several  Inadequacies  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  fully  support  the  objectives  of  the 
bill,  but  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
measure  does  not  contain  language  which 
makes  clear  the  need  to  study  the  water- 
shed problems  In  rural  America.  The 
language  In  the  bill  is  broad,  in  fact,  too 
broad.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill 
should  specifically  direct  the  Commission 
to  study  the  impact  of  watershed  devel- 
opment on  our  water  resources. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  must  do  a 
better  job  of  preserving  our  natural  re- 
source of  water.  A  nationwide  study  Is 
needed,  but  I  am  concerned  that  all 
facets  be  adequately  considered.  One 
great  area  where  work  can  and  must  be 
done  Is  in  the  watershed  area.  Here  both 
water  and  soil  can  be  preserved.  A  study, 
I  believe,  would  show  that  more  work 
should  be  done  at  a  faster  pace  on  the 
program  to  complete  the  watersheds  in 
our  coimtry.  I  have  proposed  a  program 
to  complete  the  watersheds  in  this  coun- 
try by  1976.  This  program  would  do  a 
better  job  of  preserving  our  water  and 
our  soil. 

It  is  also  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
should  have  a  hand  in  selecting  the 
members  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. It  is  surprising  to  me  that  legisla- 
tion for  this  Commission  was  requested 
when  so  many  other  Presidential  Com- 
missions have  been  created  without  con- 
gressional approval.  In  the  past  these 
Commissions  have  to  a  great  extent  rep- 
resented only  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  This  is  my  fear 
with  the  Commission  we  are  creating  to- 
day. The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress could  place  more  confidence  in  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  If  it  had  mem- 
bers who  were  appointed  by  the  Congress, 


DEFENSE  SPENDINa  INDICATORS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fnwn  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuims]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  publicity  being 
given  to  an  important  new  statistical 
compilation,  the  monthly  "Selected  De- 
fense Department  Indicators."  A  column 
by  Robert  A.  Wright  in  the  June  26, 1967, 
New  York  Times  entitled  "  'Score  Card' 
Set  on  War  Spending"  highlights  the 
importance  of  this  long  overdue  sta- 
tistical series.  The  development  of  these 
figures  comes  only  after  repeated  re- 
quests from  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  series  provides  in  one  place 
figures  on  the  pace  and  fluctuations  of 
Defense  Department  spending  activity. 
With  this  Information,  the  Congress  can 
foresee  potential  economic  danger — like 
inflation  or  a  recession — from  sudden 
changes  in  defense  spending,  and  take 
timely  and  appropriate  action  to  avoid 
the  danger.  Informed  debate  on  the 
proper  level  of  appropriations  or  the 
debt  ceiling  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
development  of  this  new  statistical 
series.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  Nation's  invaluable  body 
of  economic  indicators.  By  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

"Scosx  Cako"  Set  on  War  Spending — Defense 
Department     Plans     To     Pctblish     Data 

MONTHLT  AS  URGEO  BT  CONGBZSS 

(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

The  Defense  Department  wUl  begin  pub- 
lishing Friday  what  will  amount  to  a  monthly 
economic  score  card  tat  the  Vietnam  war. 

Entitled  "Selected  Defense  Department  In- 
dicators," the  new  monthly  rep>ort  represents 
fruition  of  a  long  campaign  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Prozmlre,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  EconcMnic  Committee, 
and  Representative  Tliomas  B.  CurtiB,  Re- 
pubUcan  of  Missouri,  its  ranking  m.lnorlt7 
member. 

In  announcing  the  publication.  Senator 
Proxmire  said:  "It  should  fill  a  significant 
gap  in  Government  reporting  of  its  activities 
that  was  revealed  during  recent  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"It  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in  attempt- 
ing to  gauge  the  ooune  of  defense  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  year." 

In  fiscal  1967,  which  ends  Friday,  the  Viet- 
nam war  costs  of  $20-biUlon  are  about  dou- 
ble what  the  Admlnlstxatlon  contended  they 
would  be,  despite  Congressional  estimates 
that  were  much  closer  to  the  mark.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  PreparediMaB  Committee  now  esti- 
mate that  the  fiscal  1088  budget,  at  t22-bil- 
Uon,  is  $6-bllUon  below  the  mark. 

oisAauKicxNT  ON  "ooor" 
Last  year's  miscalculation  caused  Congress 
to  commit  a  "moniuiental  goof"  when  it  did 
not  reduce  spending  or  raise  taxes.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  charged.  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  contended  in  rebuttal 
that  expenditures  in  1988  were  close  to  esti- 
mates tmtll  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 

In  a  preliminary  version  of  the  new  publi- 
cation. Senator  Proxmire  and  Representative 
Curtis  attempt  to  show  the  usefulness  of 
having  the  report  ISBued  monthly. 

They  say  the  figures  show  that  the  first 
signs  that  defense  spending  would  appre- 
ciably outrun  budget  estimates  began  to 
show  up  In  the  March-June  quarter  of  last 
year,  when  groee  defense  obligations  rose  to 


$21.6  billion  from  $15.1  billion  In  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  This  was  a  level,  the  legisla- 
tors declare,  that  "clearly  Indicated"  that 
the  Vietnam  build-up  "was  continuing  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  would  have  a  serious  Impact 
on  the  American  economy  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year." 

Senator  Proxmire  noted  that  much  of  the 
data  in  the  new  report  was  already  available 
from  the  Defense  Department  In  one  form  or 
another  but  that  the  new  monthly  for  the 
first  time  would  bring  such  data  together  In 
a  single  package  for  the  convenient  use  of  a 
wide  audience — Congress,  the  public,  econo- 
mists and  btisiness  analysts. 

LOOKING    FOB    SIGNALS 

He  added:  "Had  the  Congress  had  such  a 
compilation  of  data  before  It,  when  these 
danger  signals  first  appeared  In  1966,  more 
effective  action  might  have  been  taken  to 
head  off  developing  inflationary  pressures 
and  to  avoid  the  subsequent  excessive  re- 
liance on  restrictive  monetaiTr  policy. 

"Such  a  report  would  also  have  been  of 
value  later  in  1966  when  many  businessmen 
and  private  analysts  were  preparing  their 
economic  forecasts  and  plans  for  1967.  At  a 
time  when  they  were  uncertain  about  the 
future  trend  of  defense  spending,  the  third- 
quarter  defense  obligation  figure  of  $19.2 
billion.  If  promptly  and  widely  available, 
would  have  clearly  confirmed  the  continued 
expansion  of  military  demand." 

Senator  Proxmire  said  that,  although  the 
new  publication  went  a  long  way  toward 
satisfying  the  needs  the  committee's  hear- 
ings had  disclosed,  he  expected  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  seek  further  Improvements 
In  reporting. 


THE    NATIONAL    HOMEOWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  observe  the  Increased  atten- 
tion and  support  being  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Homeownershlp  Foundation  Plan. 

On  April  20,  I  was  pleased  to  intro- 
duced H.R.  8846,a  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Homeownershlp  Foundation  Plan. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  It  "is  a  chal- 
lenging new  approach  toward  alleviating 
poverty  in  our  cities."  Its  three  pillars  of 
emphasizing  Individual  development, 
maximizing  utilization  of  private  re- 
sources, and  minimizing  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment tower  above  the  morass  of  con- 
fusion and  IneflQciency  which  character- 
izes the  present  poverty  and  public  hous- 
ing programs.  Also,  the  complete  unity  of 
the  Republican  Senators  in  support  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1592,  represents  a  most 
significant  and  highly  encouraging  polit- 
ical development. 

The  following  editorial  of  June  8,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  illumi- 
nates some  of  the  high  points  of  the 
housing  plan.  The  bill.  If  enacted,  would 
assist  low-income  families  to  become 
owners  of  decent  housing.  Homeowner- 
shlp fosters  self-respect.  Homeowners 
notably  take  a  more  active  and  con- 
structive part  In  their  community.  In- 
deed, no  single  thing  raises  the  standard 
of  living  of  a  family  more  than  home- 
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ownership.  It  is  in  error  to  equate  horae- 
ownershlp  with  public  housing;  or  Stale 
tenant  arrangements  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  housing  of  the  low-income 
families  as  the  Johnson  administration 
has  sought  to  do  in  order  to  belittle  and 
defeat  this  program  The  basic  concept 
of  homeownership  has  obviously  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  administration  in  its 
shortsighted,   negative   approach 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nonprofit  foundation 
which  would  raise  private  funds  throuijh 
issuance  of  Government  debentures  The 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  low- 
Interest  mortgages  to  a^isist  low  income 
families  In  acquirins  equity  in  their 
homes.  The  foundation  would  operate  at 
very  low  Government  expense  and  con- 
trol. The  Globe-Democrat  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Ptbct's  Svpfridr  Housing  Plan 

In  the  eyes  o.'  the  Johnson  Administration 
all  benevolence  flows  unquestionably  Irom 
Washington. 

States  and  lesser  stations  of  government 
may  be  accorded  minor  supporting  roles,  but 
care  always  is  taken  to  Insure  their  subor- 
dinate rank. 

As  for  the  "private  set-tor"  it  conJure.s  up 
visions  of  greed  and  privilege  to  the  new 
breed  of  Johnsoncrat*  who  prefer  to  dwell 
upon  acta  of  charity  in  the    public  sector  ' 

When  President  Johnson  hvst  January 
urged  the  Pupubllcan  opposition  to  come  up 
with  reaaonable  alternatives  to  Great  Society 
programs,  little  did  he  think  that  someone 
would. 

To  euld  to  the  ronsternation,  the  new  choice 
being  offered  gives  the  primary  role  to  the 
"private  sector"  and  only  a  bit  part  to  Wash- 
ington. 

This  Is  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  plan  originated  and  sponsored  by 
freshman  Illinois  Senator  Charles  Percy  It 
Is  revolutionary  in  Its  concept  in  that  It 
would  provide  the  means  for  millions  of  low- 
Income  Americans  to  purchase  their  own 
homes  Instead  of  being  herded  into  stultify- 
ing, crtme-rldden  public  housing  projects 

In  essence  the  Percy  home-owning  plan 
calls  for  creaUon  of  the  Foundation  which 
would  raise  up  uj  $2  biuiun  private  capital 
by  selling  guaranteed  debentures.  These 
funds  then  would  be  loaned  to  non-profit 
associations  which  would  build  or  restore 
homes  that  could  be  sold  at  not  more  than 
•  12,500  on  long-term  loans  at  3  per  cent 

The  only  coet  to  taxpayers  would  be  the  3 
per  cent  Interest  subsidy,  a  fiscal  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  billions  now  poured 
Into  tbe  discredited  public  housing  program 

The  almpUclty  and  the  organization  of  the 
propoaal  is  wondrous  to  behold  alongside  the 
Indescribably  snarled  federal  red  tape  and 
bureaucratic  tangle  enveloping  various  urban 
renewal  plans  such  aa  model  cities,  rent  sub- 
sidy, et  cetera,  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

In  spite  of  Its  obvious  merit,  the  Percy 
housing  plan  la  being  given  the  back  of  the 
hand  by  the  President  and  his  supporters  in 
Congress  who  fear  It  may  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  burdening  taxpayers  with  more  bil- 
lions to  carry  on  dismally  outdated  and  self- 
defeating  public  housing  programs 

Senator  Percy's  proposal  undoubtedly  Is 
being  opposed  because  it  would,  as  a  natural 
result  of  tKansferrlng  housing  responsibilities 
to  private  enterprise,  greatly  lessen  the  work 
load  and  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

As  Is  always  the  case  when  a  bureau  Is 
threatened  with  a  loss  of  money  and  Jobs.  Its 
flrst  loyalty  is  to  itself  and  to  perpetuation  of 
the  myth  that  It  and  It  alone  can  serve  the 
public  weal. 

But  the  Ninetieth  Congress  thinks  for  It- 


.celf  Having  discovered  a  thinker  In  Its  midst. 
It  could  — and  should — go  on  t<3  approve  the 
Percy  home-ownership  plan,  the  flrst  major 
piece  of  legislation  on  housing  originated  by 
Congress  in  years. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  GRANT-IN- 
AID  PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST  THE 
STATES  IN  FTJRNISHING  AID  AND 
SERVICES  TO  FOSTER  CARE  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  T(.xa.s  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  t,'entle- 
man  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CurtisI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  support 
for  a  proposal  to  remove  an  inequity  in 
our  social  security  laws  by  providing  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States 
in  furni.shing  aid  and  services  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  care.  Our 
Federal  social  security  laws  have  de- 
veloped in  such  a  way  that  the  basic 
necessities  of  one  of  the  neediest  set;- 
ments  in  our  population,  fo.ster  children, 
are  not  beinc  adequately  fultilled 

Some  assistance  is  provided  to  a  small 
number  of  foster  children  under  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  S<3cial 
Security  Act  Tliis  program,  however, 
was  never  intended  to  reach  the  major- 
ity of  foster  children,  and  is  instead  de- 
signed to  a.ssist  only  tho.se  children 
previously  under  the  AFDC  program  for 
whom  a  court  has  determined  that  con- 
tinued living  with  the  child's  nearest 
relatives  would  be  detrimental  As  a  re- 
sult, under  this  program  only  about  6.000 
of  the  approximately  300,000  foster  chil- 
dren are  assisted  These  children  receive 
about  $45  a  month  in  Federal  funds,  ac- 
cording to  HEW  figures  of  April  1967. 
This  repre.sents  55  percent  of  the  total 
payment  per  recipient:  318  percent  of 
the  payment  is  paid  by  State  funds,  12  7 
percent  by  local  funds,  as  of  June  30. 
1966 

Some  assistance  is  also  provided  under 
the  general  child  welfare  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  This 
provision  is  designed  to  assist  in  all  areas 
of  child  welfare  According  to  HEW  fig- 
ures of  March  31.   1966.  approximately 

44  percent  of  these  funds  serve  foster 
children — the  remaining  98  percent. 
The.se  children  receive  only  $19  a  month 
In  Federal  funds  This  represents  1  9 
percent  of  the  total  payment  per  recipi- 
ent: 52  7  percent  is  paid  by  State  funds. 

45  4  percent  by  local  funds,  as  of  June 
30.  1966. 

Clearly  this  $19  as  compared  with  $45 
under  AFDC  is  an  inequity  for  98  percent 
of  the  foster  children  in  the  United 
States  In  recent  years  the  number  of 
children  in  foster  care  has  been  Increas- 
ing slowly,  but  steadily  The  States  are 
faced  with  the  need  of  Increased  foster 
care  payments  which  have  led  In  some 
Instances,  to  inadequate  .are  in  the  In- 
stitutions, including  understafiQng  and 
poor  facilities  Furthermore,  often  a  child 
must  be  placed  In  an  Institution  rather 


than  a  foster  family  home  due  to  in- 
adequate compensation  to  -he  families. 
Studies  indicate  that  many  couples  who 
are  well  qualified  for  foster  care  work 
would  like  to  have  a  foster  child.  Finan- 
cially, however,  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  another  member  in  the  family. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  consen- 
sus among  authorities  in  the  field  that 
foster  family  care  is  preferable  to  In- 
stitutional care. 

At  the  present  time.  States  receive 
more  Federal  funds  under  title  rv  than 
under  title  V.  Thus,  a  municipal  court 
is  prone,  due  to  fiscal  incentives,  to  keep 
a  ch.ild  in  a  home  which  is  detrimental 
to  him  in  order  to  keep  him  under  title 
IV— AfTX:  For  example,  if  a  third  ille- 
gitimate child  is  born  to  a  woman,  the 
courts  might  let  this  child  stay  in  its 
home,  in  a  detrimental  environment,  in 
order  to  make  it  eligible  for  AFDC 
fund.s— and  the  State  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  under  title  IV,  which  are  greater 
than  the  funds  provided  under  title  V 
if  the  child  were  to  be  placed  in  a  foster 
home  The  guiding  principle  here  must 
be  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  not  the 
fiscal  security  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments By  alleviating  the  disparity  be- 
tween title  IV  and  title  V,  the  courts  will 
no  longer  be  operating  under  economic 
incentive  biases,  but  considering  first  and 
foremost  the  child's  best  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  introduced  by  my  colleague 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Representa- 
tive Cecil  King,  H.R.  3969,  Introduced 
January  26,  1967.  This  bill  would  amend 
title  V  to  alleviate  the  disparity  between 
title  IV  and  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Although  foster  care  Is  included  in 
the  definition  of  child-welfare  services 
under  that  title.  Federal  funds  are  not 
earmarked  specifically  for  foster  care 
purposes.  This  bill  is  designed  to  bolster 
State  and  local  foster  care  programs  by 
providing  that  each  State  may  receive  a 
Federal  grant  on  a  50-percent  matching 
basis,  for  each  child  living  under  foster 
care,  in  foster  family  home,  or  child  care 
Institution  up  to  $45  a  month.  In  addi- 
tion, each  State  would  receive  a  non- 
matching  Federal  grant  of  $20  per  month 
for  each  child  receiving  care  in  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  child-care  institu- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  would 
also  assist  by  underwriting  partially  the 
cost  of  special  services  needed  by  chil- 
dren in  foster  care,  the  cost  of  training 
personnel .  and  partially  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

In  order  to  assure  that  such  assistance 
is  providently  directed,  the  States  would 
be  called  upon  to  seek  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  their  foster 
care  programs.  Funds  are  provided  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  general  require- 
ments of  fair  distribution  and  applica- 
tion throughout  the  State  to  all  citizens 
are  set  down.  In  addition.  States  would 
be  required  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
as.sure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  re- 
place State  and  local  funds  now  used  to 
finance  foster  care  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most  essential  that 
whatever  welfare  programs  we  develop 
in  the  future  be  flexible  and  directed  to 
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need.  One  must  stress  this  requirement 
of  need.  In  essence,  this  proposal  will  in 
thousands  of  cases  make  the  difference 
in  providing  proper  and  wholesome  fos- 
ter family  homes,  where  such  are  not 
now  available,  due  to  the  financial  Ina- 
bility of  many  couples  qualified  and  de- 
siring to  care  for  a  foster  child.  Because 
of  low  foster  payments  they  are  now  un- 
able to  do  so. 

Second,  it  will  increase  the  financial 
assistance  to  our  foster  care  institutions, 
thereby  improving  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  offering  the  foster 
children  a  better  opportunity  of  making 
the  difiQcult  adjustment  to  the  clrctim- 
stances  with  which  they  are  confronted. 

Last,  it  will  provide  aid  for  professional 
services,  and  for  the  training  of  appro- 
priate personnel  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  our  foster  care  programs. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  we 
are  all  in  full  agreement  that,  If  possible, 
a  child  should  be  in  his  natural  home — 
and  evei-y  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
him  there  if  such  Is  in  his  best  interest, 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  child's  best 
interest.  These  welfare  programs  must 
not  only  be  directed  at  need,  but  also 
at  the  child's  best  Interest.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
where  it  is  either  impossible  or  highly 
undesirable  for  a  child  to  remain  in  his 
natural  home  and  there  is  no  alternative 
other  than  a  foster  home.  This  alterna- 
tive should  have  no  fiscal  disadvantages 
which  might  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  act  not  in  the  child's 
best  interest,  but  to  their  own  advantage. 
To  the  extent  that  need  exists,  and  Is  met 
through  less  Federal  participation  in 
matching  funds  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  charitable 
groups,  the  Federal  Government  places 
a  temptation  on  these  groups  to  utilize 
programs  which  may  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  child. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  amend  the 
present  statute  and  ample  precedent  for 
the  amendment.  Proposals  in  favor  of 
this  have  received  strong  support  from 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
for  mothers  who  appreciate  the  plight 
of  the  foster  children.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  carefully  consider  their  problems, 
and  to  pass  the  proposed  bill. 


"HATS  OFF  AND  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS" TO  ALLSTATE  INSURANCE 
CO. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  say  "hats  off  and  congratulations" 
to  a  major  automobile  liability  carrier, 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  for  their  new 
noncancellatlon  policies.  If  this  company 
will  select  their  new  insureds  on  the  basis 
of  driving  records  without  reference  to 
items  or  issues  unrelated  to  these  rec- 
ords, then  I  would  suggest  that  this  would 
be  the  apparent  solution  to  problems  of 


auto  liability  underwriting  to  which  I 
and  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Bill  Cahill,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Bill  Green, 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  in  the  House 
on  several  occasions. 

Allstate':  approach  to  the  problem  of 
arbitrary  cancellation  of  liability  poli- 
cies for  various  invalid  reasons  Is  a  5- 
year  noncancellatlon  guarantee.  After 
the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  60  days 
it  Is  renewal-guaranteed  for  5  years, 
starting  with  the  effective  date  of  the 
policy.  During  this  period  the  only  valid 
reasons  for  cancellation  are  nonpayment 
of  premiums  when  due,  suspension  of 
drivers  license,  or  conviction  of  driving 
without  having  a  drivers  license.  The 
policyholder  renews  each  year  with  the 
policy  forms  and  rates  then  in  effect.  This 
means  the  policyholder  may  cancel  his 
insurance,  but  Allstate  Is  bound  for  the 
5 -year  period  even  if  the  motorist  should 
have  a  number  of  claims  during  the  guar- 
antee period. 

Although  this  is  by  no  means  the  ulti- 
mate answer,  since  It  only  involves  one 
company  and  still  does  not  resolve  the 
problem  of  blacklisting  practices;  It  is 
certainly  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
If  the  Nation's  other  insurance  com- 
panies follow  Allstate's  lead  and  insti- 
tute similar  programs,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  possibly  completely  negated. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  invading  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  assume  much  of  the 
initiative  in  seeking  solutions  for  Amer- 
ica's problems.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
Allstate's  action  is  an  indication  that  the 
insurance  industry  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems they  face,  and  are  prepared  to  seek 
their  own  solutions. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
will  correct  a  longstanding  grievance 
and  make  for  a  more  fair  and  effective 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

By  allowing  Government  employees  to 
coimt  one-half  the  amount  of  their  ac- 
crued sick  leave  at  retirement,  redeem- 
able either  in  pay  or  as  time  sidded  to 
length  of  service,  this  legislation  wUl 
create  a  stronger  incentive  for  improved 
attendance  records,  and  reward  those 
who  do  not  use  or  abuse  their  sick  leave 
privileges. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  exact  opposite  is 
the  case.  Government  employees  are 
laboring  imder  a  reverse  incentive  which 
encourages  them  to  take  all  or  most  of 
their  sick  leave,  whether  they  are  sick  or 
not,  before  the  leave  evaporates  at  the 
end  of  each  work  year. 


As  a  result,  diligent  employees,  who  are 
doubtless  in  the  overwhelming  majority, 
are  penalized.  The  obvious  adverse  effect 
which  this  has  on  employee  morale  and 
employee  ethics  makes  passage  of  this 
bill  all  the  more  important. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  their  favorable  attention  to  this  bill, 
and  to  pass  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  so  doing  they  will  be  acting  to  adjust 
a  longstanding  flaw  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  and  at  the  same  time 
bolstering  the  morale  of  civil  service  and 
postal  employees. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  ALLE'VIATE 
PROBLEM  ALONG  SHORE  OP  LAKE 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  help  to  alleviate  the  very  serious 
problem  confronting  areas  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

For  several  years  Lake  Michigan 
beaches  have  been  polluted  from  dead 
fish — alewives.  Although  this  situation 
has  been  occurring  annually  along  these 
beaches,  this  year's  die-offs  have  been 
much  greater.  The  problem  is  seriously 
affecting  the  usability  of  miles  of  shore- 
line along  Lake  Michigan.  Something  has 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  use 
of  these  beaches. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day will  authorize  $5  million  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  studying  the 
alewife  situation,  formulating  an  effec- 
tive solution  and  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations. I  think  the  legislation  is 
drastically  needed  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  some  study  and  thought 
to  this  important  problem. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  James  M. 
Quigley,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Mr.  Quigley  writes  on  the  alewife  prob- 
lem and  the  possible  solution. 

In  addition,  I  have  available  in  my  of- 
fice, for  those  who  desire  more  informa- 
tion,  a  study  entitled  "Lake  Michigan 
Alewife  Situation — 1966,"   prepared   by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  PoLLtrrioN  Con- 
trol Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steicer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steicer:  Thank  you  for  bringing 
to  our  attention  your  concern  about  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  beaches  from 
dead  fish  (alewives) .  Unfortunately,  this 
problem  has  been  occurring  annually  along 
these  beaches,  although  this  year's  seasonal 
dle-ofls  have  been  much  greater  than  In 
previous  years. 

Because  of  our  concern  for  this  problem, 
the  following  actions  are  being  taken: 

1.  Our  Great  Lakes  Regional  Office  In  Chl- 
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cago  and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies are  Intensifying  their  research  efforu  w 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  combat  this 
problem,  and 

2.  Our  Rei?lonal  Director  In  Chicago.  Mr 
H.  W.  Poeton.  Is  m  the  process  of  setting  up 
a  meeting  In  ChJcag'J— «ometlme  within  the 
next  four  to  six  weeks-  to  discuss  variuus 
aapect*  of  the  situation  and  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  Ideas  on  what  long-range  plans 
might  be  Instituted  to  prevent  future  oc- 
currences. Present  at  thus  meeting  will  be 
city  and  local  omcla'.s  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  Peder.il 
funds  available  to  help  local  communities 
clean  up  the  lakeshore  The  only  source  of 
possible  funds  that  I  ;\m  aware  of  would  be 
from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  How- 
ever, for  a  community  to  be  eligible  I"r 
these  funds  the  President  would  have  to  de- 
clare that  a  national  emergency  exists  "! 

Legislation  h.is  been  Introduced  that  has 
as  Its  objective  a  coi^rdmated  Federal-State 
attack  on  this  problem.  H.R  4793  was  Intro- 
duced on  February  2  by  Mr  Zablockl  and 
H.R.  11271  was  Introduced  on  June  29  by 
Mr.  Schadeberg  A  copy  of  Mr  Z=<blockls  bill 
U  enclosed. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  report  Isoued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Cunuiiercial  FUsherles  that  I  trust 
you  win  And  useful  and  informative.  I  hope 
this  Information  will  be  sufficient  for  your 
needs.  Should  you  require  further  assistance. 
please  let  us  know 

Sincerely  yours. 

JAMFS   M     QtTIGLET. 

Commissioner. 


BUSINESS  GROUPS  MOVE  FOR 
MODERNIZATION  OF  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  .«;peaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Kentlr- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extranix)us 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
Congress  enacted  a  .statute  creating  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Interarovem- 
mental  Relations,  a  national  blparti.san 
body  charged  with  studyins  Federal- 
State-local  relations  and  makit^.g  recom- 
mendations designed  to  stiemtthen  the 
American  federal  system  of  eovernment. 
The  Commission  comprises  representa- 
tives from  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch.  State  and  local  coven-.ment. 
and  the  ceneral  public.  Current  mem- 
bers on  the  Commission  from  State  and 
local  government  and  the  ceneral  pub- 
lic Include  Governors  Rockefeller  and 
Dempsey:  Speaker  Unruh  of  the  Cali- 
fornia General  Assembly;  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman.  com- 
missioner of  Prince  Georges  County. 
Md.;  professor  Dorothy  Cline.  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico;  Mayor  Neal 
S.  Blaisdell.  Honolulu;  and  a  number 
of  othTS  of  similar  stature.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  represent  this  body  on 
the  Commission  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  fMr.  FotrN- 
TATw]  and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  UllmanI. 

Since  its  Inception  the  Commission 
continually  has  urged  the  strenethen- 
Ixtg    and   modernization   of    State    and 


local  government  In  order  that  unneces- 
sary centralization  of  governmental 
powers  in  Washington  might  be  avoided 
as  all  levels  of  government  endeavor 
to  cope  with  a  multitude  of  problems  m 
the  decades  ahead 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
report  that  the  .American  business  com- 
munity ki  throwuig  lis  weight  l>ehind 
State  and  local  eovernment  modeniiza- 
tion.  During  the  pa.^t  2  weeks,  two  ex- 
tremely signiiicant  developments  have 
occurred.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  ha.s  adopted  a  brief, 
hard-hitting,  policy  sUtement  on  the 
need  for  improving  State  government 
which  I  include  at  this  point  In  the 
Re:okd: 

Modernizing  Statb  Govehnmint 
(Approved  by  National  Chamber  Board  of 
Directors.  June  30.  1967) 
Tlie  role  of  state  government  In  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system  has  been  declining  over 
the  past  several  years.  This  is  a  disturbing 
trend  for  the  federal  sy.-item  and  for  the 
health  and  future  of  political  and  social  In- 
stitutions and  the  free  market  economy.  The 
revltallzatlon  of  state  government  neces.sary 
to  avoid  further  centralization  of  goverii- 
meiital  authority  c«lls  for: 

A.  Strengthening  of  state  legislatures  by: 
1.  The  easing  of  constitutional  restrictions 
on  length  and  frequency  of  legislative  ses- 
sions so  that  each  legislature  may  schedule 
Its  sessions  as  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
meet  its  responsibilities 

2  The  adequate  provision  of  research  and 
staff  facilities  to  assist  legislators  with  a 
wide  range  of  technical,  specialized  prob- 
lems. 

3  The  provision  of  adequate  physical  fa- 
cilities and  communication  systems  at  the 
state  capltol  for  iht-  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  legislature,  including  more  adequate 
facilities  for  public  hearings  and  public  In- 
formation. 

4.  The  provision  of  appropriate  offices  and 
secretarial  help  to  enable  legislators  to  con- 
duct legislative  affairs  In  a  buslness-Uke  at- 
mosphere. 

.■>  The  provision  of  compensation  for  legis- 
1  itors  In  keeping  with  the  demands  and  im- 
p<3rtance  of  the  position  and  In  accord  with 
compensation  for  time  Invested  In  compa- 
rable work 

6  The  adoption  of  modern  organizational 
and  procedural  concepts.  Including  an  effec- 
tive and  efBcient  committee  structure,  and 
year-round  staffing  of  at  least  some  of  the 
major  committees. 

B.  Strengthening  the  governor  by: 

1.  Permitting  the  governor  to  serve  for  two 
consecutive  four-year  terms. 

2.  Reducing  the  number  of  state  elected 
executive  officers. 

3   Providing  frr  an  executive  budi^t. 

4.  Providing  for  executive  reorganization 
authority  subject  to  legislative  review  and 
p<TS.«lble  veto. 

ALso.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  blue-ribbon 
body  of  over  100  business  leaders  has 
i.ssued  a  report  on  the  needed  overhaul- 
ing,' of  State  ciovernmcnt.  A  story  from 
tiie  New  York  Times  of  July  11.  summa- 
rized tiie  contents  of  the  CED  report  and 
I  include  it  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  should  like  U)  clarify  one  aspect  of  the 
Times  story.  The  CED  rei)ort  is  not  an 
echo  of  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commi.'ision.  Both  bodies  have  ex- 
pressed repeated  concern  al)out  the  de- 
cline in  stature  and  strength  of  State 
government  over  recent  years.  The  CED 
report  makes  a  number  of  specific  rec- 


ommendations to  reverse  that  trend.  The 
AdvLsory  Commission  will  consider  some 
of  the  same  kinds  of  recommendalior,s 
at  its  July  21  meeting. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  July  1.  1967] 
BisiNE.ss  Body  Asks  LEci.sL.^TtREs  and  Oov- 

nN0R5  To  Streamline  "iNADEorATE"  Gov- 
ernments 

(By  Robert   B    Semple,  Jr  ) 

Washington  July  10  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  added  its  voice  tc- 
day  to  the  continulnt:  demands  for  the  ren- 
ovation of  state  governments. 

Echoing  a  recent  report  by  the  .Advisory 
Commis.sion  In  Inter-Govcrnment.il  Rela- 
tions, the  buslne-^s  group  declared; 

"Seldom  have  the  states  of  the  Union  faced 
such  urcent  demands  for  solution  of  diS- 
cult  problems,  or  had  such  challenging  op- 
portunities for  constructive  action.  Yet  thf.r 
governments  for  the  most  part  are  inade- 
quate." 

Tlie  report,  entitled  "Modernizing  Sta-.e 
Government."  focu.scd  on  what  it  said  were 
three  major  obstacles  preventing  states  from 
dealing  competently  with  "urgent  problems 
emerging  In  congehted  and  deteriorating  cfi.- 
trill  cities.  In  imixiverished  and  depopul.it« 
rural  areas,  and  in  suburbs  frustrated  by 
failures   to  meet  rising  expectations." 

One  major  deterrent  to  effective  acUor. 
the  report  said.  Is  the  existence  in  most  slaws 
of  "unresponsive  and  Ineffective  legislatures' 
that  are  "hemmed  In  by  severe  constitu- 
tional barriers." 

TIME     limitations     CITED 

For  example,  the  report  said.  29  legisla- 
tures still  meet  In  regular  session  only  once 
everv  two  years;  time  limits  of  40  to  195  days 
are  Imposed  on  the  length  of  sessions  In  33 
states,  only  19  states  have  legislatures  wf.s 
fewer  than  100  memljers.  and  most  of  the 
rest   are   "unwieldy." 

The  p.iwer  of  state  governments  is  fur- 
ther restricted,  the  report  said,  by  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  legislative  authority, 
notably  In  taxation  and  appropriations. 

The  committee  recommended  that  part- 
time  legl.slatures  become  full-time  and  sug- 
gested a  dramatic  Increase  in  salaries  In  a: 
effort  to  Improve  the  performance  of  t:.e 
legislators  themselves. 

Point. ng  out  that  annual  salaries  a.-e 
$5,000  or  less  in  35  states,  and  under  »2.0C'i 
In  18  of  these,  the  group  recommended  a 
minimum  sal;u-y  of  $15,000  In  smaller  states 
and  $25,000  In  larger  st.ites. 

The  second  major  obstacle  to  effective  ac- 
tion, the  report  said.  Is  the  liick  of  "execu- 
tive authority"  of  the  Governors. 

Tlie  report  said  that  with  few  exceptions- 
New  York  Is  one  mo.st  Governors  arc  hair.- 
pered  by  limitations  on  tenure.  Inadequate 
veto  power,  small  staffs,  and  the  lack  of  any 
authority  to  .>itreamllne  government  througt 
executive  order,  as  the  President  cin  do. 

DILUTION     or     POWER     CITED 

Tlie  Governor  Is  further  con-=;tralncd.  t^.e 
report  said,  by  the  fact  that  executive  »«- 
thorlty  that  should  rightfully  be  his  Is  dl-=- 
trlbul<."d  among  separate  state  agencies  and 
Independent  boards. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  executi'f 
authority  is  divided  among  the  Governor 
eight  popularly  elected  dep.irtmcnt  heads, 
and  some  160  boards,  commissions,  councils- 
committees  and  other  bodies. 

The  committee  recommended  that  stats 
constitutions  be  revised  to  give  GovernorJ 
four-year  terms,  freedom  to  seek  reelection 
wiUiout  restriction  as  to  number  of  terms. 
and  stronger  reorganization  authority. 

Governors  should  also  be  paid  more,  tie 
report  said,  pointing  out  that  salaries  of  tb« 
10  lowest  paid  Governors  range  from  $10,000 
a  vear  In  Arkansas  to  $19,800  In  GeorglR  aod 
that  eight  others  receive  $20,000  annually 
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The  third  obstacle  to  effective  state  action 
the  committee  said,  Is  geography.  Unless  the 
states  adopt  regional  compacts  or  other 
forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  the  report 
said,  the  many  problems  that  lie  "beyond 
the  reach"  of  any  single  state,  such  as  ur- 
banization and  pollution,  will  remain  un- 
solved. 


CONGRESS  MUST  HAVE  THE  ABIL- 
ITY TO  INDEPENDENTLY  CHECK 
THE  VALIDITY  OF  PROGRAMS  AND 
THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona   [Mr.  Steiger]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER,    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  become 
a  fourth  arm  of  Government;  it  Is  not 
subject  to  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  elective  process,  the  veto,  or  ready 
judicial  appellate  review. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  voracious 
master — and  "monster"  might  not  be  too 
strong  a  term  to  use — has  been  created. 
He  must  be  restored  to  his  intended  role 
of  technician.  The  job  must  be  imderta- 
ken  now  because  it  is  the  most  formi- 
dable project  facing  Congress. 

Congress  must  establish  a  mechanism 
by  which  its  oversight  function,  so  sadly 
neglected  now,  can  be  maintained  and 
developed.  Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  obtain  objective  information  upon 
which  to  establish  criteria  for  evaluation 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
and  their  administration. 

All  of  us  have  fumed  over  certain  of 
the  programs  and  grants  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  The  inanity  of 
their  titles  and  apparent  purposes  dra- 
matically show  that  more  knowledge  is 
necessary  so  that  we  might  more  readily 
judge  programs  before  the  fact. 

The  number  of  program.s  and  the  dif- 
ferent departments  in  which  these  pro- 
grams are  administered  in  the  area  of 
water  facilities  is  well  known  to  Members 
of  Congress.  Even  for  Washington-based 
Individuals  it  Is  difficult  to  wend  one's 
way  through  this  maze. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
unbiased  information  concerning  needs, 
some  programs  that  have  proven  most 
beneficial  are  badly  underfunded.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's water  and  sewage  program 
has  a  $2  billion  backlog  of  appHcations. 
It  is  estimated  that  present  requests  on 
hand  will  take  11  years  to  fill. 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in 
fiscal  year  1967  had  application  requests 
for  $470  million,  but  only  $170  million 
was  appropriated.  At  least  350  projects 
meeting  the  requirements  established  by 
law  and  administratively  within  the  De- 
partment had  to  be  rejected.  The  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment's public  facility  loan  fund  has  a 
backlog  which  at  present  would  take  10 
years  to  eliminate. 

Yet,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity programs  often  need  major  adver- 


tising campaigns  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary number  of  individuals'  participation. 
All  too  well  are  we  aware  of  the  subse- 
quent costs.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  perfect 
example. 

With  better  information  Congress 
could  establish  the  priorities  for  funding 
allocations  in  a  more  enlightened  fash- 
ion. The  administration  has  refused  to 
date  to  adequately  do  such.  The  $425 
million  spent  by  the  executive  branch 
for  public  relations  functions  presently 
cloud  and  make  objectivity  difficult  if 
not  impossible  in  determination  of 
actual  demand  and  need. 

There  is  a  gross  oversupply  of  the 
work  force  in  the  Federal  area;  too  many 
individuals  are  producing  too  little  of 
benefit. 

Of  course,  the  administrators  are 
most  adept  at  discovering  justifications 
for  additional  employees,  as  the  con- 
stantly expanding  payroll  indicates.  The 
freeze  on  hiring  recently  did  absolutely 
nothing  apparent  to  hold  stable  or  de- 
crease the  total  number  of  employees — as 
Congress  noted,  the  total  number 
increased. 

The  classic  example  of  this  is  the 
Agriculture  Department.  Several  years 
ago  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  process  by 
which  there  were  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  employees  in  the  Department 
but  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  in  the 
Nation,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
that  would  limit  the  number  of  bureau- 
crats to  the  number  of  active  farmers. 
The  legislation  was  defeated. 

These  examples  clearly  show  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  propose  procedures  by  which  execu- 
tive branch  procedures  and  programs 
might  be  streamlined.  The  need  is  dire 
and  immediate.  Without  such  sugges- 
tions being  implemented.  Congress  will 
soon  find  it  impossible  to  adequately 
represent  the  people.  And  without  such 
thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  how  the 
laws  are  administratively  applied,  we 
will  be  imable  to  exercise  any  of  our 
oversight  function. 

Congress  must  have  the  ability  to  in- 
dependently check  the  validity  of  pro- 
grams and  the  ability  of  the  adminis- 
trators. Only  then  will  bureaucracy  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  role. 


ANTIRIOT     LEGISLATION     NEEDED 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  antiriot  legislation,  H.R.  421, 
was  taken  off  the  docket  today. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  an  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
the  rabble  rousing,  hate  mongering,  and 
preachings  of  such  as  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  others  who  are  making  a 
practice  of  nmnlng  over  this  Nation, 
stirring  up  riots  and  hate  among  the 
races  of  this  Nation,  all  of  which  result 
in  violent  breaches  of  the  peace,  de- 


struction of  personal  property,  and  in- 
fringement upon  the  civil  rights  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens. 

In  my  judgment,  H.R.  421  would  have 
been  a  step  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing such  activities  to  a  halt. 

I  introduce  an  identical  bill  to  H.R. 
421,  which  is  H.R.  10882,  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  antiriot  legislation,  I 
earnestly  hope  the  leaders  of  this  House 
will  again  schedule  this  bill  and  that  the 
Members  will  approve  it. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  those  who  travel 
from  State  to  State  or  who  use  the  mail 
or  other  facilities  of  interstate  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite  street  violence  and 
rioting,  and  who  thereby  not  only 
threaten  the  domestic  peace  and  tran- 
quillity but  transgress  upon  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  sup- 
plement, not  take  the  place  of  local  law 
enforcement. 

Generally,  the  most  immediate  and  ef- 
fective means  of  riot  control,  riot  pre- 
vention, and  the  punishment  of  rioters 
rest  with  State  and  local  police  and  of- 
ficials. This  proposed  law  will  substan- 
tially assist  State  and  local  authorities 
in  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the 
public  safety.  With  its  stiff  penalties  of 
$10,000  fine  and  up  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment, it  could  well  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  riots  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  they  are  caused  by 
outsiders. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  act  favorably  upon  this  legis- 
lation. 


A  REPORT  ON  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN 
THE  SIXTIES  AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON 
THE  POOR 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urban  renewal  program  continues  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Federal  effort  to  assist 
our  cities  in  the  process  of  rejuvenation 
and  improvement.  The  demonstration 
cities  program,  or  model  cities  as  it  is 
now  called  by  HUD,  itself  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  use  of  the  urban 
renewal  concept,  and  urban  renewal 
funds.  There  has  been  much  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  and  It  is  of  importance 
to  the  Congress  and  to  those  involved 
in  or  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
program  to  keep  Informed  on  the  trends 
and  changes,  or  lack  of  change,  in  the 
program  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  on  my  staff, 
as  an  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation congressional  fellow.  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Stone,  of  the  Emory  University  Po- 
litical Science  Department.  I  asked  Dr. 
Stone  to  concentrate  on  an  objective 
evaluation  of  urban  renewal  as  that  pro- 
gram now  stands,  using  whatever  ma- 
terials, articles,   and  statistics  that  he 
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could  locate.  After  a  very  thorough  ef- 
fort, which  Included  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  utilization  of  data  from  that  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Stone  prepared  a  paper  en- 
titled "Urban  Renewal  In  the  Sixties  and 
Its  Impact  on  the  Poor." 

He  finds,  among  other  points,  that 
there  has  been  an  actual  decline  In  the 
use  of  urban  renewal  acreage  for  resi- 
dential purposes  In  the  last  2  years  for 
which  data  was  readily  available,  1963 
through  1965  The  trend  in  residential 
development  toward  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing,  including  public  hous- 
ing, are  more  encouraging  in  the  past 
2  years,  but  unfortunately  are  still  far 
from  adequate  for  purposes  of  displacces 
from  project  areas.  Nor  do  Dr.  Stones 
findings  on  rehabilitation  and  relocation 
add  up  to  any  dramatic  change  away 
from  past  criticisms,  but  rather  a  more 
gradual  modifying  of  Intent  and  opera- 
tion. 

He  also  raises  questions  concerning  the 
proper  balance  between  commercial  and 
residential  renewal,  and  concludes  that 
considerably  more  can  be  done  in  es- 
tablishing clear  priorities  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  Congress  has  as  much  re- 
sponsibility if  not  more  than  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  consider  the  report  by  Dr.  Stone  to 
be  a  very  useful  and  important  addition 
to  the  review  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. It  has  the  added  virtue  of  being 
both  scholarly  and  readable.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  In  having  had  an  academician 
of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Stone  on  my  staff 
even  for  an  all  too  brief  period  of  time. 
The  report  follows: 

UKBAN    REirtV/.KL    IS    THE    SIXTIES    AND   ITS 

Impact  on  thk  Pdo« 

(By  Dr.  Clarence  Stone,  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Emory  University) 

Few  programs  h.*ve  generated  more  con- 
troversy tban  urban  renewal  It  has  been  at- 
tacked for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  lately  the 
moat  trenchant  crlticUms  have  concerned  the 
impart  of  urban  renewal  on  the  {>oor.  De- 
fender* of  the  program  have  resp>onded  by 
freely  admitting  that  mlst-xkes  were  made  In 
the  pttat,  but  they  Insist  that  urban  renewal 
haa  now  been  put  on  a  sound  basis.  The  pro- 
gram la  alleged  to  have  been  redirected  in 
the  alxtles,  with  an  emphasis  on  rehabilita- 
tion and  with  a  shift  away  from  luxury  ap.u-t- 
menta  to  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Certainly  urban  renewal  has  undergone 
cbangea,  and  new  housing  programs  to  en- 
courage conservation  of  existing  housing  and 
to  aaatat  the  less  affluent  have  been  enacted. 
StlU,  aerlous  doubts  about  the  program  re- 
main. An  Impressive  array  of  scholars  In  the 
urban  affairs  field  have  continued  to  be  con- 
cerned over  urban  renewal  in  the  sixties,  that 
la,  they  are  still  concerned  after  and  despite 
the  alleged  redirection  > 


Moreover,  while  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  Weaver  dismisses  the 
charge  of  "Negro  removal"  as  oversimplified 
and  ouidatt'd.  others  are  Increasingly  worried 
by  this  very  point.  Just  last  yejj  the  NAACP 
Leg.tl  Defense  Fund  began  a  campaign 
agaiiiit  urban  renewal  projects  adversely  af- 
fecting Negro  housing  '  .\nd  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  contained  this  report  on  urban 
renewal- 

"In  Chicago  we  are  taking  direct  action 
against  an  attempt  to  wljie  out  Negro  homes 
to  replace  them  with  commercial  operations. 
Instead  of  genuine  community  renewal,  this 
type  of  Government  'renewal'  project  fre- 
quently means  the  transfer  of  displaced 
ghetto  families  Into  already  overcrowded 
slums  In  Chicago's  Englewood  area.  600  basi- 
cally sound.  Negro-owned  homes  have  been 
threatened  with  destruction,  to  make  way  for 
a  shopping  mall  and  parking  lots!  The  Free- 
dom .Movement  has  protested  the  project  by 
encouraging  customers  to  stop  buying  in  the 
business  district  ' 

It  seems  that  the  charge  of  "Negro  re- 
moval" cannot  be  discounted  as  something  in 
the  past  of  urban  renewal.' 


>  Recent  writings  reflecting  a  particular 
concern  over  the  Impact  of  urban  renewal  on 
the  poor  Include-  Charles  Abrams,  The  Ctty 
It  the  Frontier  (1965>:  Joan  Colebrook, 
"People  of  the  Slums,"  Nevi  Republic  (June 
15,  1SM3).  pp.  IS- 20,  and  (June  39.  1063). 
pp.  15-18:  Colebrook.  "A  Reporter  at  Large; 
The  B«newal,"  Netc  Yorker  (Jan.  1.  1966). 
pp.  35-45  (Miss  Colebrook  has  been  a  social 
worker  Involved  In  relocation) ;  Herbert 
Oana,    "The    Failure    of   Urban    Renewal — a 


Critique  and  Some  Proposals,"  Commentary 
(July,  1965):  Nathan  Gluzer,  "The  Renewal 
of  Cities."  Scientific  American  (Sept.  1965). 
pp  105  202  204:  Scott  Greer.  Urban  Rrnrtcal 
and  Ameriran  Cttir<t  (1965):  William 
Grigsbv.  "Housing  and  Slum  Clearance,"  An- 
nals (March.  1964).  107-118:  Chester  H.art- 
mann,  "The  Housing  of  Relocated  Families." 
reprinted  in  The  Ft-drral  Kale  in  Urban  Af- 
fair's, Hearings  hefcro  the  Subcommittee  on 
E.xecutlve  Reorganliratlou  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  (10C6).  pp. 
111-140:  Hartman,  "Oml.'^slons  In  Evaluat- 
ing Relocation  Effectiveness."  Journal  of 
Housing  i  Feb  ,  1966),  pp.  88-89,  James  Q. 
Wilson.  Urban  Renewal:  The  Record  and 
the  Control  ersy  (1965);  Eleanor  Wolf  and 
Charles  Lebeaux.  Studies  in  Change  and  Re- 
newal m  an  Urban  Community  (1965),  esp. 
Vol    II.  pp    69-81 

'  The  first  IX)F  cise  Involved  a  project  area 
In  Pulaski,  Tenn  ,  that  was  to  be  converted 
from  residential  to  cnramerclal-Industrlal 
use.  The  area  contained  46  Negro  families, 
most  of  whom  owned  their  own  homes. 
Rooming  houses,  mulU-famlly  dwellings 
and  the  like  were  totally  absent,  A  city  plan- 
ner from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
found  the  are.i  to  be  well  suited  for  residen- 
tial purposes:  It  was  served  by  municipal 
water,  sanitary  sewers,  and  other  utilities. 
Streets  were  paved  and  free  of  throvigh  traf- 
fic. Schools  and  shopping  centers  were 
nearby  At  least  half  of  the  structures  were 
found  to  be  In  good  or  rehabllltable  condi- 
tion It  was  observed  further:  "there  are 
many  mature  shade  trees  within  the  project 
area.  The  houses  and  grounds  are  generally 
well  maintained  "  According  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  planner,  environmental 
deficiencies  were  not  sufficient  to  qualify  the 
project  area  as  blighted,  deteriorating,  or  a 
slum  area  Indeed  a  group  of  adjacent  white- 
occupied  houses  contained  some  dwelling 
units  In  a  more  deteriorated  condition  than 
many  of  the  project  area  homes  Residents 
played  no  part  in  planning  the  project:  no 
members  of  the  city's  Citizens'  Advisory 
CXuninlttee  lived  in  the  urban  renewal  area; 
and  no  memljer  was  w^nsldered  a  represent- 
ative of  the  residents.  Relocation  housing 
was  deemed  woefully  Inadequate,  consisting 
in  part  of  public  housing  for  which  there 
were  competing  demands  and  for  which  not 
all  dlsplacees  were  eligible  and  In  part  of 
vacant  lots 

•In  addition  to  the  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
aCLC  and  numerous  local  civil  rights  organi- 
zations, offlclal  concern  baa  been  registered 


New  housing  and  urban  renewal  tools 
will  make  little  difference  if  the  local  au- 
thorities actually  planning  and  executing 
projects  retain  ti,.eL'-  old  Ideas  and  attitudes. 
Despite  cabinet-level  talk  of  new  directions 
In  urb.m  renewal,  we  axe  short  of  substantial 
evidence  on  these  directions.  We  need  to  look 
anew  at  what  kind  of  redevelopment  is  tak- 
ing place  and  how  housing  supply  Is  af- 
fected by  urban  renewal, 

BEDEVELOPMnNT    TRENDS 

In  the  fifties  the  failure  of  urban  renewal 
planners  and  administrators  to  emphasize 
residential  redevelopment  was  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  housing  programs 
Despite  the  en.vctment  of  several  new  hous- 
ing; pro-ams  In  the  sixties  residentlaJ  re- 
development continues  to  decline.  Table  I 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  urban  renewal 
projects  being  re<Ieveloped  for  residential 
purposes  Is  decrea.'sing.  Up  -until  the  end  of 
1963,  less  than  half  of  the  projects,  45,5'^. 
were  to  have  a  predominantly  residential 
reuse.  Even  though  the  221(d) 3  program 
and  other  new  housing  programs  were  In 
force,  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
subsequent  projects,  36, 3^  .  are  devoted 
mainly    to   residential   redevelopment. 

Since  most  urban  renewal  areas  have 
mixed  uses.  It  might  be  objected  that  pre- 
dominant project  reuse  figures  are  Inade- 
quate, However.  Table  II  Indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  land  acreage  designated  for 
residential  redevelopment  has  declined  by 
4  5  as  measured  by  a  before  and  after  com- 
parison of  urban  renewal  at  the  end  of  1963. 
Since  residential  acreage  Includes  related 
public  and  semi-public  uses,  the  decline  In 
land  used  for  actual  dwelling  units  may  be 
even  greater  than  these  percentages  indicate. 
If.  as  seems  likely,  more  and  more  land  is 
needed  for  and  earmarked  for  schools  and 
recreation  areas,  "residential  redevelopment 
acreatje"  conceals  some  of  the  decline  In 
dwelling  space. 

Redevelopment  patterns  have  not  been  un- 
affected by  recent  housing  legislation. 
Growing  public  concern  and  the  availability 
of  new  programs,  especially  221(d) 3,  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  trend  away  from 
luxury  apartments.  Yet,  as  Table  III  sug- 
gests, low  and  moderate  Income  housing  still 
accounts  for  only  a  relatively  modiat  share 
of  the  new  residences  being  built  In  urban 
renewal  areas.  In  the  two  years  from  mld- 
1964  to  mid- 1966,  a  period  In  which  there 
was  a  full  opportunity  to  utilize  the  221  (d)3 
progr;un,  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
accounted  for  over  half  of  the  new  dwelling 
units  built.  Prior  to  that  less  than  one-third 
of  the  new  housing  In  project  areas  was  low- 
moderate  Income,  But  no  continuing  upward 
trend  appears  to  be  In  the  offlng.  Among  the 
units  being  planned  and  those  under  con- 
struction, low  and  moderate  Income  pro- 
grams account  for  considerably  less  than 
half. 
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over  the  imp.act  of  urban  renewal  on  minority 
groups  The  1963  Report  of  the  US,  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  and  subsequent  6p>eclal 
repfirts  by  the  Connecticut.  Iowa,  and  New 
Jersey  Advisory  Committees  to  the  ClvU 
Rights  Conunlsslon  have  noted  problems  In 
site  selection,  relocation  and  adequate  mi- 
nority group  representation  on  advisory 
committees.  It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  one 
of  the  few  attempts  to  sample  opinion  among 
renewal  dlsplacees  found  that  more  than  half 
ascribed  a  racial  motive  to  urban  renewal. 
Typical  comments  Included:  "They  want  the 
colored  people  out  .  .  .  they  don't  care  about 
the  colored  folks," 

"Just  pushing  colored  out  so  the  white 
people  can  move  down  there." 

"I  think  they  mostly  getting  rid  of  the 
colored  people  there  so  they  can  btilld  up 
those  big  buildings  for  rich  folks." 


Table   I. — Decline  In  residential  redevelop- 
ment by  project  reuse  character 


Cumula- 

Net of 

tive  to 

Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

1965,  over 

1963 

Dec,  31, 
1963 

8S5 

?7« 

NjmDer  ot  projects  wrth  predominant 

or  eiclusive  residential  reuse 

389 

104 

Pioporlion  ot  pioiects  witli  predomi- 

nant or  exclusne  residential  reuse 

(percent),.- 

4.. 

36.3 

Table  II. — Decline  in  residential  redevelop- 
ment by  acreage 


Cumula- 
tive to 
Dec  31, 
1963 


Net  acreage  cleared  (excludes  land  to 

be  reused  as  public  right-of-way) 27,957.6 

Acreage  lor  residential  redevelop-         | 

ment' _ 1  13,970.8 

Residential  redevelopment  acreage  as    | 

proportion  of  net  acreage  (percent),  J  49,9  ! 


Net  Of 

Dec,  31, 

1965,  over 

Dec.  31, 

1%3 


10,759.7 
4.891.1 


45,4 


>  Residential  acreage  includes  related  public  and  semipublic 
uses  sucli  as  schools  and  recreational  facilities. 

Tabls  m. — Trends  in  residential       i 
redevelopment  \ 


Started 

Planned 

Com- 

Com- 

but not 

and  fi- 

pleted 

pleted 

com- 

nancing 

as  ot 

)une30, 

pleted 

known. 

June  30. 

1964, to 

as  of 

but  not 

1964 

June  30, 

June  30, 

started. 

1966 

1966 

June  30, 

1966 

Total  dv>ellinf!  units 

67.777 

28,014 

25, 038 

35,197 

Public  housing  units 

5,231 

3,236 

2,686 

2,662 

Proportions  of  all 

units  (percent) 

8,5 

11,6 

10.7 

7,6 

221(d)  units' 

4,512 

6,620 

2,858 

10,641 

Proportion  of  all 

units  (percent)    .  . 

7.3 

23,6 

11,4 

30.2 

State  and  local  moder- 

ate-income units.. - 

10, 426 

4,727 

4,689 

237 

Proportion  of  all 

units  (percent) 

Elderly  housing  (202)... 

17.0 

16.9 

18,7 

e,7 

588 

290 

796 

Proportion  of  all 

units  (percent) 

2.1 

1,2 

2.3 

All  low-  and  mod- 

erate-income 

units 

20, 169 

15,171 

10, 523 

14,338 

Proportion  of  all 

units(percent). 

32.8 

54,2 

42.0 

40.7 

'  Includes  all  of  the  221  programs— (d)  2,  3,  and  4. 

HOUSING    S-tJPPLT 

The  shortage  of  residences  for  low  and 
modem  Income  families  Is  widely  acknowl- 
edged. One  estimate  Is  that  a  quarter  of  the 
nation's  population  Is  In  housing  either  sub- 
standard or  overcrowded.  Yet  urban  renewal 
has  reduced  rather  than  expanded  our  hous- 
ing supply.  As  Professor  Scott  Greer  has  put 
It  so  pungently:  "At  a  cost  of  more  than 
three  billion  dollars  the  Urban  Rene-wal 
Agency  .  .  .  has  succeeded  in  materially  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  low  cost  housing  In 
American  cities."  While  much  of  the  housing 
cleared  was  substandard,  nearly  one-fifth  was 
standard  even  by  the  LPA's  own  criteria. 

More  than  three  times  as  many  housing 
units  have  been  demolished  as  have  been 
built.  Partly  this  Is  a  result  of  the  time  lag 
between  demolition  and  replacement,  but 
even  In  completed  projects  housing  cleared 
Is  substantially  greater  than  housing  built — 
102,000  units  demoUshed  and  only  72,000  re- 
placement units  built.  In  his  book  Dilemmas 
of  Urban  America  (1965).  Secretary  Weaver 
himself  baa  remarked  that,  "urban  renewal 
has  torn  down  ten  times  more  low-Income 
and  modsrate-tnoome  boualn^  units  tban  It 
has  helped  to  produce." 


Even  with  the  recent  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram, housing.  Including  low  cost  housing.  Is 
stlU  being  torn  down  at  a  greater  rate  than 
It  Is  being  btillt.  The  continuing  impact  or 
urban  rene-wal  can  be  appreciated  by  com- 
paring the  number  and  type  of  dwelling 
units  being  built  with  the  number  and  In- 
come level  of  families  (data  are  not  collected 
on  single  persons)  being  displaced.  To  make 
such  a  comparison,  while  focusing  attention 
on  the  program  In  Its  current  phase,  It  Is 
necessary  to  use  aggregate  national  figures. 
Table  IV  contains  the  latest  available  figures 
on  displacement  and  on  new  units. 

In  the  most  nearly  comparable  two  year 
period  the  number  of  families  scheduled  for 
clearance  was  almost  three  times  as  great  as 
the  number  of  new  dwelling  units  built. 
More  Importantly,  for  It  Is  here  that  the  re- 
location problem  is  most  serlotis,  low-Income 
family  displacement  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  low  and  moderate  Income  dwell- 
ing units  constructed.  New  housing  of  this 
type  was  only  three-fifths  the  known  number 
of  displaced  low-Income  families.  For  low 
cost  units  to  have  matched  the  number  of 
displaced  low-Income  families,  construction 
would  have  to  have  been  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  higher.  Or,  with  the  same  amount  of 
construction,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  units 
would  have  to  have  been  low  and  moderate 
income. 

The  excess  of  cleared  housing  over  new 
housing  has  been  defended  on  the  ground 
that  only  In  this  way  can  residential  density 
be  reduced.  But  housing  density  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  housing 
supply  and  contracting  the  area  devoted  to 
residential  uses.  To  be  sure,  people  can  be 
moved  from  more  densely  to  less  densely  pop- 
ulated areas,  but  this  can  be  done  without 
clearance  and  without  the  Intense  problems 
that  accompany  clearance.  At  any  rate  there 
Is  no  e-vidence  that  relocation  has  shifted 
people  from  crowded  to  less  crowded  resi- 
dences, and  a  few  studies  suggest  Just  the 
opposite. 

Tablb    rv. — The    Recent    Impact    of    Urtan 
Renewal  on  Housing  Supply 

Number  of  families*  scheduled  for 
displacement  renewal  projects,  De- 
cember 31,  1963  to  December  31. 
1965    77.142 

Number  of  dwelling  units  built  In  ur- 
ban  renewal  projects,  June  30,  1964 
to  June  30,  1966 28,014 

Dwelling  units  built  as  proportion  of 
families  displaced  (percent) 36.3 

Reported  number  of  low  Income  fam- 
ilies* •  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects,  December  31,  1963  to  De- 
cember 31,   1965 25,303 

Number  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
dwelling  units  btillt,  Jtine  30,  1964 
to  Jime  30,  1966 15,  171 

Low  and  moderate  income  dwelling 
units  built  as  proportion  of  low-in- 
come families  displaced  (percent).  60 

*Single  person  households  are  not  re- 
ported. 

'-'Enigible  for  public  housing. 

While  cities  undertaking  urban  renewal 
may  have  housing  vacancies,  few  of  the  va- 
cancies match  the  needs  of  displaced  fam- 
ilies.<  Well  over  half  the  families  in  ho-using 
cleared  or  scheduled  for  clearance  have  in- 
comes low  enough  to  make  them  eligible  for 
public  housing.  (But  only  about  one  out  of 
seven  families  have  been  relocated  In  public 
housing.)  Similarly  over  half  are  non-white. 
Indeed  Professor  Scott  Oreer  observed  that 
Negro  residences  are  condemned  at  such  a 
rate  that,  though  the  Intention  may  not  be 
so,  "the  effects  are  the  same  as  they  would  be 
If  dehouslng  Negroes  were  the  goal."  Few 
new  dwelling  units  are  designed  for  or  open 

"'*  The  problem  Is  given  tacit  recognition  by 
Federal  officials.  See  The  17th  Annual  Report, 
HHPA  (1963). 


to  low-income  Negroes.  Areas  with  older 
units  often  are  not  suitable  either.  Dr. 
Weaver  described  the  problem  this  way: 

"While  the  structures  in  such  areas  of  the 
old  city  may  be  imposing  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, frequently  they  are  architecturally 
obsolete.  This  .  .  .  may  occasion  new  property 
uses — rooming  houses,  conversions  to  apart- 
ments of  varying  degrees  of  adequacy,  or 
other  forms  of  multlfamlly  occupancy.  Sel- 
dom are  they  suited  for  small  families  and 
their  ultUization  by  low-Income  households 
usually  Involves  undesirable  economic  and 
social  consequences." 

Moreover,  Dr.  Weaver  has  specifically  said 
that  the  filtering  down  process,  that  Is,  the 
shift  of  housing  from  higher  to  lower  Income 
occpuancy.  Is  faulty.  The  process  is  partially 
inoperative  because  of  racial  restrictions  on 
the  housing  market.  And,  even  when  opera- 
tive, economic  pressures  may  result  in  over- 
crowding or  other  occupancy  patterns  that 
hasten  deterioration  and  blight.  (See  also 
statements  In  17th  annual  report  of  HHFA 
(1963),  p.  38.) 

There  is,  then,  little  reason  to  believe  that 
clearing  residential  areas  will  reduce  housir.g 
density.  Quite  the  contrary,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  residential  density 
will  Increase  as  the  housing  supply  Is  re- 
duced. Moreover,  city  offlclals  appear  not  to 
be  concerned  with  lessening  residential 
density.  Professor  Charles  Abrams  has  noted 
that  most  city  officials  "would  like  to  see  fine 
buildings  cover  their  slum  sites.  They  would 
like  them  tenanted  by  good  taxpayers 
(mostly  white  and  high  income)  on  as  little 
land  coverage  as  possible — but  vrtth  as  much 
brick  as  possible  to  yield  the  maximum  tax 
revenues."  Scott  Greer  quotes  one  LPA  offi- 
cial In  an  Interview  on  the  redevelopment 
use  of  an  virban  renewal  area:  "It'll  have  to 
be  higher  density — the  land  Is  too  valuable" 
Another  official  added,  "High  density  resi- 
dential is  the  best  use."  It  seems  that  those 
in  charge  of  administering  urban  renewal 
projects  are  often  uninterested  In  reducing 
residential  density. 

rehabilitation  and  relocation 
A  new  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  and 
Improvements  in  relocation  procedures  al- 
legedly has  made  urban  renewal  less  burden- 
some to  the  poor.  Undoubtedly  the  argtmaent 
has  some  substance,  but  problems  are  still 
apparent.  The  rehabilitation  effort  is  still  a 
modest  one,  and  relocation  is  still  fraught 
with  difficulties. 

Between  June  30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1966, 
the  number  of  dwellings  rehabilitated 
doubled.  Yet,  the  total  number  of  units  In- 
volved in  rehabilitation  Is  still  small.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
only  60,319  dwelling  units  have  been  re- 
habilitated. Another  26,396  were  in  process 
as  of  June  30,  1966.  While  almost  100,000 
additional  units  are  scheduled  for  rehabili- 
tation, action  continues  to  be  slow.  And 
even  if  planned  rehabilitation  were  to  be 
completed  immediately,  such  an  effort 
would  cover  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
deteriorating  housing  units.'  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation, the  number  of  units  cleared 
each  year  Is  still  three  times  greater  than  the 
number  rehabilitated.  According  to  HUD 
estimates,  displacement  will  continue  at  a 
high  level  over  the  next  several  years. 

Though  relocation  procedures  have  been 
improved,  the  continuing  high  level  of  dis- 
placement remeiins  as  a  sensitive  and  diffi- 
cult matter.  Professor  Scott  Greer's  field  In- 
terviews are  revealing  on  this  matter.  Greer 
quotes  one  LPA  official,  "It's  In  relocation  I 
think  we've  failed  most  miserably."  In  an- 
other city  an  LPA  official  remarked,  "Relo- 
cation Is  the  biggest  mess  in  urban  renewal. 
not  Just  here  ..."  In  this  city  twenty  per 


>1 


•  See  the  table  in  The  Federal  Role  in  Urban 
Affairs,  p.  79. 
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cent  of  those  re;ocated  went  Into  public 
housing,  most  o(  the  others  Into  substand- 
ard housing  In  another  project  relocation 
was  deacrlbed  to  Profeswor  Ureer  as  "n  matter 
of  waiting  while  they  I  the  residents] 
scattered."  One  of  the  eomplaints  aired  re- 
cently before  the  Inwa  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rlt(hts  was  that  non-whites 
were  allowed  to  move  prematurely  from  re- 
newal areas  because  uf  fear  and  misinforma- 
tion, and  then  were  not  considered  the  re- 
sponsibility of  renewal  officials  More  than 
a  tblrd.  260  of  708.  of  the  families  In  one 
Des  Molnea  project  moved  out  before  otflclal 
actions  were  taken  on  their  dwellings  Most 
are  thought  to  have  Kone  into  substandard 
housing.  The  result,  the  Director  admitted. 
was  a  paradox  "the  city  'till  h;i3  a  reloca- 
tion problem,  but  at  the  same  time,  vlrtvially 
all  the  families  the  city  was  legally  responsi- 
ble for  have  been  moved  into  stiindard  hous- 
ing." The  New  York  City  Oepiirtment  of  Ke- 
locatlon  reported  that  nearly  half  the  slum 
dwellers  of  the  Upper  West  Side  project  area 
left  before  the  city  st^irted  relocation  ac- 
tivities 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  taken  much  comfort  from 
a  survey  of  relocation  by  the  Census  Bure.iu. 
which  shows  a  hii;h  prop<<rtlon  of  families 
In  standard  housing  However,  Chester  Hart- 
man  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studi'-s 
of  MTT  and  Harvard  University  has  shown 
that  this  study  can  be  Interpreted  in  a  less 
optimistic  fashion  than  HUD  has  done  The 
survey  was  not  of  all  di.splacees.  but  only  of 
those  placed  on  LP.\  workloads  "  Thus  fam- 
ilies like  the  26U  in  Des  Mulnes  and  the 
Upper  West  Side  residents  in  New  York  were 
not  Included.  Besides  that,  interviews  could 
not  be  obtained  with  nearly  one-quiirter  of 
the  families— In  many  Instances  because  the 
address  supplied  by  the  LP.'\  was  faulty 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Census  Bureau 
survey,  the  fact  remains  that  problems  keep 
arising.  When  non-governmental  groups 
look  Into  relocation,  their  hndlngs  diverge 
sharply  from  LPA  reports  Apparently  more 
than  unhappy  coincidence  is  involved  Pro- 
fessor Scott  Oreers  field  Interviews  Included 
these  remarks  by  une  lrx?,ii  nfnclal 

"My  old  buddy  In  the  regional  office  used 
to  come  to  me  and  say,  'What's  the  housing 
situation  here"?  Id  say.  'Look,  here's  our 
relocation  plan  '  He'd  grin  and  say.  'Yeah, 
but  tell  me.  what's  the   housing  situation"' 

Greer  cites  one  LP.A  service  that  succeeded 
In  putting  only  13  percent  of  Its  families  m 
standard  housing  In  Detroit  hou.slng  im- 
proved, but  only  three  percent  of  the  dls- 
placees  moved  into  housing  .suggested  by  the 
city.  A  year  ago  in  Cleveland  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  found  that  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  relocation  facilities,  especially 
for  Negroes.  Available  housing  was  either  too 
small  or  too  expensive  for  nearly  half  the 
displaced  families.  Columbia  sociologist.  Her- 
bert Cans,  wrote  recently  that  his  own  aca- 
demic Institution  had  "Just  persuaded  New 
Tork  City  to  approve  a  plan  for  the  removal 
of  many  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  residents — 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  reloca- 
tion." These  seems  to  be  more  than  isola-ed 
Instances.  The  New  Jersey  Advisory  Comm.lt- 
tee  on  Civil  Rights  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
this  statement; 

"Both  Federal  and  State  ofBclals  should 
enforce  more  strictly  the  requirements  that 
sound  housing  In  the  same  general  cost  range 
and  In  the  same  community  be  made  avail- 
able to  current  residents  of  an  area  about 
■to  be  'renewed.'  before  any  demolition  and 
displacement  begin  Current  regulations  may 
be  adequate  but  they  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced." 

The  Iowa  State  Advisory  Committee  also 
recommended. 

"That  In  determining  availability  of  hous- 
ing In  a  relocation  area,  local  governments 
evaluate  the  situation  realistically  and  ac- 
curately   according    to    Federal    law    which 


specifies  that  such  housing  must  actually 
be  available  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  minority 
groups  displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram ' 

If  nothing  more  were  Involved  than  scat- 
tered instances  of  development  authorities 
being  neglectful,  perhaps  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  grave  concern  Relocation,  however, 
surfers  from  a  dilemma  of  fundamental  Im- 
purtance  Clearance  should  take  place  only 
If  other  housing  la  available  that  Is  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary,  that  can  be  allorded  by 
the  dlsplacees  without  overcrowding,  that  is 
In  reasonably  convenient  locations,  and  that 
Is  not  restricted  on  racial  or  ethnic  grounds 
But  If  such  housing  existed  there  would  be 
little  need  for  government  sponsored  re- 
newal Professor  Charles  Abrnms  described 
the  situation  In  this  manner 

"An  assertion  that  slum  families  earning 
$200  to  1250  a  month  can  be  found  decent 
housing  fulfilling  the  law's  specifications  and 
within  their  means  runs  counter  to  every 
previous  finding  of  Congress  and  to  the 
known  facts  of  slum  life  In  the  nation's  cen- 
tral cities  It  Implies  that  for  the  poor  there 
Is  no  housing  problem  and  that  the  solution 
for  their  housing  problem  Is  to  put  them 
out" 

Secretary  Weaver  has  stated  that  the  va- 
cancy rate  In  most  cities  Is  high  enough  to 
eiLse  the  reloc:itlon  pituatlon  The  problem 
Is  not  that  simple,  however  Cleveland,  for 
exfimple,  supposedly  had  an  adequate  va- 
cancy rate  But  the  US  Civil  Rights  Com- 
ml.vilon  staff  found  that  vacancies  were  con- 
centrated In  small,  high-rent  units  available 
usually  only  to  whites,  whereas  relocation 
needs  were  for  large.  Negro  families  with  low 
Incomes  In  Pul.Lskl.  Tennessee  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  found  that  relocation 
facilities  consisted  of  v.icant  lots  vipon  which 
hou.ses  could  be  built  and  public  housing 
units  for  which  there  were  competing  de- 
mands Dtiring  an  Interview  on  the  problem 
of  dlspl.iced  families,  the  Des  Moines  Urban 
Renewal    Director  said 

The  families  Involved  have  low  Incomes, 
are  large,  are  from  minority  groups,  and 
often  are  aged  Tlie  real  estate  people  haven't 
got  a  dozen  vacancies  they  will  rent  to  large 
families.  They  don't  have  them  now  and 
they  haven't  had  them  for  five  years.  They 
Just  don't  want  to  rent  to  large  families  or  to 
colored  people  " 

In  community  after  community  the  story 
Is  the  same  Housing  vacancies  do  not  match 
relocation  needs  In  size,  cost  and  availability 
to  minority  groups  And  the  problem  Is  not 
les.senlng  Each  year  a  majority  of  dlsplacees 
continues  to  be  low  income,  and  a  highly  dis- 
proportionate number  come  from  minority 
groups  .As  one  example,  testimony  before  the 
U  S  Civil  Rights  Comml.sslon  Indicated  that 
urban  renewul  in  New. irk  during  the  decade 
of  the  sixties  will  displace  between  105.000 
and  120.000  persons  This  Is  about  a  quarter 
of  the  city's  population  About  three-fourths 
of  those  to  be  dlspliiced  are  Negro  In  fact,  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  city's  non-white 
population  was  scheduled  for  relocation  " 

Even  If  the  difficulties  of  resettling  families 
In  standard  housing  could  be  overcome,  relo- 


'  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Newark 
Housing  Authority,  Louis  Danzig,  had  this  to 
say  of  urban  renewal  dlsplacees:  "The  most 
serious  hardships  In  relocation  are  usually 
experienced  by  the  middle-Income  family 
whose  Income  Is  um  high  for  eligibility  to 
public  housing  but  not  high  enough  for  new 
private  construction  For  such  families,  enor- 
mously complicating  the  problem  of  reloca- 
tion, there  has  been  an  Inadequate  supply 
of  middle-Income  housing  to  rent  at  $25  to 
$30  a  room  per  month.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  mid- 
dle-income housing  adversely  affects  both 
white  and  nonwhlte  families,  but  the  Impact 
on  nonwhltes  Is  much  greater  because  accese 
to  go<xl  private  housing  for  them  Is  severely 
restricted." 


cation  would  remain  as  a  problem  Professor 
Charles  Abrams  has  argued:  "Statistics 
showing  improved  housing  for  the  evicted, 
even  if  true,  are  not  the  whole  truth  "  Secre- 
t.iry  Weaver,  who  believes  that  etiectlve  pro- 
cedures have  been  established,  admits  that 
even  with  humane  and  effective  relocation, 
enforted  dislocation  Involves  economic  and 
psychological  hardship  " 

By  all  accounts  relocation  results  In  higher 
housing  costs  The  Census  Bureau  survey 
found  for  families  renting  before  and  after 
relocation  that  the  median  proportion  of 
Income  going  for  rent  rose  from  25  ;  to  281 . 
The  proportion  of  families  paying  a  qu.xrter 
or  mure  of  their  Income  for  rent  (25':  is  the 
generally  recommended  maximum)  Increased 
from  fifty  to  fifty-seven  percent  Tliere  w;u 
also  a  sizeable  change  in  the  percentage  pay- 
ing less  than  one-fifth  of  their  Income,  a  drop 
from  33  jiercent  to  24  percent. 

Relix;atlon  In  Detroit  (see  the  Wolf  and 
l-ol>eaux  study)  Increased  the  housing  ex- 
penses of  the  typical  household  from  $56  to 
$65  per  naonth  Post-relocation  housing  aver- 
iiced  30  [lercent  of  Income  A  survey  of  an- 
other older  neighb<jrhood.  not  yet  marked  for 
renewal  but  selected  as  typical  of  those  that 
have  been  cleared,  revealed  low  housing  costs, 
especially  for  the  half  of  the  households  that 
were  home-owning  The  researchers  con- 
cluded that  "for  most  of  the  homeowners 
and  the  people  living  with  them  any  move  Is 
likely  to  cause  much  increased  housing  costs 
and  probably  decreased  living  space." 

Another  study,  one  of  elderly  persons  and 
households  relocated,  also  found  sUeable 
Increases  in  housing  costs.  Median  rent  for 
both  single  [persons  and  households  went  up 
$7  per  month  More  importantly,  the  rent- 
income  ratio  Jumped  from  27",  to  37'"  for 
households  of  two  or  more  persons  and  from 
26  ,   to  36      for  single  persons 

Table  V  — Change<i  in   rent  after  relocation 
for  the  elderly  ' 

IProportion  in  percenll 
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Type  ot  change 

Proportion 
of  2  or  more 

person 
houMhoids 

Proportion 
ol  single 
persons 

31.8 
24.6 
16  2 
16.2 
11  2 
S48 
155 
27.0 
37.0 

31.7 

liKiease  ol  J5  to  114 

21.7 

Approximately  ttie  ^ame      .... 

30.0 

Decrease  ol  $5  to  Jl 4       

11,7 

5,0 

Median  rent  before  moving 

Median  rent  alter  moving  

Rent-income  ratio  before  moving. 
Rent-income  ratio  alter  moving  . 

J37 
J44 

26.0 
36.0 

1  Derived  Irom  fijures  in  "The  Elderly  in  Older  Urban  Areas," 
by  John  L  Niehanch  and  John  8  Pope  (Institute  tor  tnviion- 
mental  Studies.  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  196!)) 

Tlie  authors  of  this  study  did  find  an  In- 
cre.Lse  In  the  proportion  of  people  living 
In  sUndard  housing  after  relocation, 
but  this  Involved  less  living  space 
after  the  move  than  before.  Other  dif- 
ficulties were  also  encountered  In  Philadel- 
phia, a  third  of  the  families  experienced  a 
reduction  In  Income  after  the  move.  Vir- 
tually none  had  incomes  that  rose  More  than 
40  ;  of  the  elderly  families  In  Boston  lost 
Income  alter  relocation;  the  others  remained 
at  the  Siime  level  The  move  away  from 
neighborhood  stores  with  their  low  over- 
heads meant  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  for 
many  families  The  loss  of  short-term  credit, 
free  home  delivery,  and  low  cost  transit  rides 
added  to  financial  difficulties  Similar  find- 
ings are  reported  In  the  Detroit  study 

In  the  light  of  the  predominance  of  low 
incomes  aniotig  urban  renewal  families,  it 
seems  all  to<j  likely  that  higher  rents  have 
lessened  spending  for  such  Items  as  food  and 
clothing  Gams  in  the  state  of  dwelling-unit 
repair  or  In  the  quality  of  bathroom  facilities 
may  be  offset  by  other  changes.  The  authors 
of   the  study  of  elderly  relocation  maintain 


that  Improved  bousing  was  achieved  at  a 
cost  that  "has  been  paid  directly  both  in  less 
space  and  In  higher  rents,  and  Indirectly  in 
higher  living  expenses  In  addition  to  rent  and 
loss  of  income."  They  concluded: 

"An  examination  of  the  available  data 
shows  that  the  price  of  acquiring  standard 
quality  In  the  dwelling  unit  may  well  be  too 
great  for  the  already  over-burdened  elderly 
to  be  forced  to  bear." 

Economic  hardships  are  not  the  only  dlfB- 
cultles  encountered.  Dislocation  has  consid- 
erable psychological  Impact,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Interviews  with  persons  displaced 
by  the  West  End  project  in  Boston  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  more  was  Involved 
than  a  temporary  readjustment.  The  author 
concluded:  "Grieving  for  a  lost  home  Is  evi- 
dently a  ■widespread  and  serious  social  phe- 
nomenon foUoiii'lng  In  the  wake  of  urban 
dislocation." 

More  recent  studies  In  DC.  and  Detroit 
found  that  the  sense  of  community  has  been 
greatly  weakened  and  t^iat  readjustment  v.-as 
not  coming  easily.  A  ajiiarter  of  the  families 
Interviewed  In  DC.  hhd  not  made  any  new 
friends  since  leaving  the  project  area.  In 
both  DC  and  Detroit  relocated  families  con- 
sidered their  new  housing  better  than  the 
old.  but  still  preferred  the  old  neighborhood. 
The  urban  renewal  area  was  regarded  as  more 
convenient  and,  above  all,  more  neighborly. 

Feelings  of  hopelessness  and  powerlessness 
are  prevalent  among  urban  renewal  dls- 
placees. Despair  Is  not  unusual.  The  above- 
mentioned  study  of  the  elderly,  for  example, 
reached  this  conclusion: 

"Budget  adjustments  are  difficult.  Friends 
are  lost  and  virtually  Impossible  to  replace. 
Unfamiliar  stirroundlngs  breed  withdrawal 
and  its  concomitant,  loneliness  and  depres- 
sion." 

A    BALANCED    PROGRAM? 

Nonresidential  renewal  Is  defended  offi- 
cially as  essential  to  the  combatting  of  cen- 
tral city  decay.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
areas,  so  the  argument  runs,  must  be  rev'tal- 
ized  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  city's  tax 
base.  Moreover,  the  opportunity  to  acqviire 
new  or  rehabilitated  housing  Is  said  to  de- 
pend on  expanding  employment  opportuni- 
ties through  the  city's  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial enterprises.  Nonresidential  renewal  is 
thus  viewed  as  occupying  an  Important 
place  In  a  balanced  urban  renewal  program. 
In  some  respects  the  argument  Is  a  persua- 
sive one.  Housing  conditions  are  relatf  1  to 
the  broader  economic  situation.  A  sound  tax 
base  and  new  Job  opportunities  are  worthy 
and  needed  objectives.  Also  our  tradition  of 
decentralization  Is  Involved.  Local  ofQclals 
have  favored  Increasing  the  nonresldentlfcl 
exception.'  The  difficulty  with  the  argtunent 
Is  that  It  has  not  been  fully  tested. 

Clearly  urban  renewal  can  enlarge  munici- 
pal t;ix  bases.  On  those  projects  for  which 
land  disposition  was  completed  as  of  Jtine 
30.  1966,  the  tax  levy  was  estimated  to  be 
four  times  greater  after  renewal  than  it  was 
before.  Argument,  then,  is  less  over  whether 
or  not  city  revenues  can  be  Increased  than 
over  whether  or  not  urban  renewal  is  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  On  the  Improvement 
of  city  tax  bases  by  urban  renewal,  Professor 


'The  nonresidential  exception  la  vlrtuaUy 
meaningless.  In  the  flrst  place  It  applies  only 
to  projects  that  are  predominantly  nonresi- 
dential both  before  and  after  redevelopment. 
There  la.  thus,  no  protection  against  conver- 
sion from  residential  to  commercial  or  other 
nonresidential  use.  In  the  second  place  Sec- 
tion 113  projects,  areas  Involving  educational 
institution*  or  hospitals,  are  not  included  In 
the  36  jjercent  nonresidential  exception,  but 
come  under  a  separate  exemption  provisloa. 
ARA  designated  redevelopment  areas  also 
have  a  separate  exemption  provision  and  are 
not  Included  In  the  35  percent  nonresidential 
exception. 


James  Wilson   argued   before   the   Housi  ig 
Su  bcommlttee : 

"There  are,  I  submit,  more  efficient  ways 
of  achieving  that  objective.  A  renewal  project 
takes  many  years  to  complete.  Imposes  seri- 
ous costs  on  those  affected,  and  takes  land 
off  the  tax  rolls  while  clearance  and  redevel- 
opment are  underway.  Urban  renewal  Is  a 
useful  tool,  but  not  the  best  tool  for  this 
particular  purpose." 

Economic  gains  have  been  realized  at  a 
social  cost.  Replacing  low  tax  structtires  with 
high  tax  structures  is  essentially  a  process 
of  replacing  low  coet  dwelling  units  with 
construction  of  no  benefit  to  slum  dwellers — 
luxury  apartments  and  office  buildings.  If 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  becomes 
a  major  reuse  of  renewal  land,  tax  gains 
will  be  lessened  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  projects  now  underway.  Moreover,  It  Is 
imjKsrtant  to  keep  In  mind  that  urban  re- 
newal decreases  total  taxable  area,  and  this 
tendency  is  becoming  more  pronotinced. 
Prom  the  end  of  1963  to  the  end  of  1965,  the 
proportion  of  net  acreage  for  public  and  semi- 
public  reuse  went  up  from  twelve  to  nine- 
teen percent.  This  Increased  redevelopment 
by  non-taxable  Institutions  combined  with 
a  shift  In  residential  redevelopment  from 
high-rise  luxury  apartments  to  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  how  city  tax  bases  can  continue  to 
be  enlarged. 

If  the  interrelations  between  redevelop- 
ment trends  and  local  tax  rolls  have  been 
insufficiently  explored,  the  effect  of  urban 
renewal  on  employment,  has  been  almost 
completely  neglected.  Notwlthatandlng  the 
many  years  that  nonresidential  renewal  has 
been  defended  as  a  provider  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities, no  figures  have  been  presented. 
While  the  presimiption  Is  made  that  non- 
residential redevelopment  creates  Jobs  for 
central  city  dwellers,  the  few  known  facts 
suggest  Just  the  opposite.  First  of  all,  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  urban  renewal  fall  at 
a  high  rate.  A  survey  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  oif  60  LPA's  revealed  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  displaced  businesses 
(35.3%  )  discontinued.  Studies  of  Providence, 
R.I.  and  Washington,  D.C.  fotuid  that  about 
40  percent  of  the  businesses  dislocated  by 
urban  renewal  failed  to  re-establish  them- 
selves. In  Detroit  researchers  found  only  half 
the  urban  renewal  displaced  businesses  suc- 
cessfully relocated.  The  others  were  evenly 
divided  between  those  known  to  have  failed 
and  those  classified  as  "probable  losses."  It  Is 
no  comfort  that  most  of  these  businesses 
were  small  and  marginal  for  they  are  often 
an  Important  source  of  Income  and  services 
to  city  dwellers,  particularly  In  minority 
group  areas.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  half  the 
displaced  businesses  were  Negro  owned,  and 
67  percent  of  these  failed  to  re-establish. 
Many  of  the  businesses  that  continue  do  so 
in  the  suburbs,  and  thus  are  lost  to  the  cen- 
tral city. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  if  new  businesses 
are  established,  discontinuing  businesses  are 
of  no  importance  to  the  employment  situa- 
tion. But  the  argument  applies  only  if  the 
new  establishments  offer  employment  to 
central  city  residents.  Such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Vtaai  all  Indications  central 
business  district  redevelopment  results  In  the 
displaconent  of  warehousing,  manufactur- 
ing and  distribution  firms  for  cultural  fa- 
cUiUes  and  office  buildings.*  Since  the  for- 
mer employ  a  large  number  of  inner  city  resi- 
dents and  the  latter  employ  a  large  number 
of  suburban  dwellers.  It  seems  likely  that 


•See  Basil  G.  Zimmer,  Rebuildirig  Cities 
(1964),  pp.  164-161;  and  David  Carlson, 
"Downtown's  Dramatic  Comeback,"  Archi- 
tectural Forum  (Feb.,  1064) ,  pp.  98-103.  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  accounted  for  22  per- 
cent of  the  urban  renewal  land  use  at  the  end 
of  1963,  but  dr(^>ped  to  leas  than  16  percent 
tor  the  two  year  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1966. 


nonresidential  renewal  la  contributing  to 
employment  problems — and  probably  to 
transportation  problems  as  well.  Perhaps  this 
U  an  undtily  pessimistic  conclusion,  but 
there  is  no  concrete  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Defense  of  the  considerable  amount  of  non- 
residential renewal  now  taking  place  ul- 
timately comes  down  to  "the  cities  want  It." 
When  the  request  was  made  to  Increase  the 
nonresidential  exception  to  35  percent,  Sec- 
retary Weaver  observed,  "The  30  percent  lim- 
itation Is  now  being  fully  utilized  and  the 
known  demand  for  nonresidential  projects 
exceeds  the  limitation."  But  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  demand  is  insufficient  ground  for 
meeting  that  demand.  A  niunber  of  questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  soundness 
of  this  demand  and  the  breadth  of  commu- 
nity support  for  nonresidential  renewal. 

After  his  interviews  with  local  and  re- 
gional officials,  Professor  Greer  Indicated  that 
commercial  renewal  was  often  based  more 
upon  hopes  than  demand  studies.  He  stated : 

"Decisions  on  projects  are  usually  based 
on  shaky  empirical  findings,  sometimes  on 
mere  beliefs.  .  .  .  Marketability  studies  are 
rarely  adequate  to  the  load  they  must  carry, 
for  they  Ignore  the  competition  of  sites  scat- 
tered throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  are 
carried  out  long  before  the  land  can  be  of- 
fered for  sale,  and  hardly  ever  incorporate  the 
final  alma  of  urban  renewal  as  variables." 

Secretary  Weaver  has  also  observed  that 
central  business  district  renewal  is  based 
on  something  other  than  a  balanced  and 
objective  consideration  of  community  needs. 
Nonresidential  redevelopment,  he  said,  is 
supported  partly  because  of  "practical  op- 
erational considerations." 

"The  do'wnto'wn  redevelopment  is  dramatic; 
It  is  often  more  quickly  put  into  execution 
than  a  predominantly  residential  re-tise;  It 
usually  provides  high  tax  returns  to  the  city; 
it  reduces  controversies  over  the  Income 
groups  to  be  served  by  residential  re-use;  It 
is  instrumental  In  attracting  support  from 
the  business  and  financial  power  structure." 

Another  urban  affairs  expert  to  express 
concern  Is  Charles  Abrams.  Project  sites, 
Abrams  contends,  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  interests  of  commercial  redevelopers, 
not  the  combatting  of  slums.  He  asks  rhetort- 
caUy,  "Should  the  condemnation  power  be 
tised  to  assemble  only  the  better  sites  while 
the  slum  sites  are  left  to  fester?"  "Social  ob- 
jectives and  the  real  needs  of  commtmlties," 
he  notes,  "are  too  often  pushed  Into  the 
background." 

Urban  renewal  does  not  completely  ignore 
urban  problems,  but  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  most  urgent  needs, 
the  needs  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  and  the 
urban  poor  generally,  are  neglected.  As  Pro- 
fessor Greer  observed,  the  problems  attacked 
through  urban  renewal  "are  significantly, 
problems  of  the  respectable  people,  the  urban 
middle  class.  They  are  not  the  problem  of  the 
sltmi  dwellers.  They  are  sometimes  the  prob- 
lems seen  by  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
central  business  district."  All  too  Indicative 
was  the  LPA  official  who  explained  how  sup- 
port for  urban  renewal  was  maintained  in  his 
community:  "We  left  the  residential  areas 
alone,  and  where  we  did  relocate — near  the 
south  end  of  town — the  people  are  groups 
that   don't   matter."  (My   emphasis.) 

Workable  program  requirements  including 
citizen  participation  and  minority  group 
representation  are  not  real  safeguards.  P>ro- 
fessor  Greer's  investigation  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  evasion  of  requirements  "is  com- 
monplace." One  local  official  remarked  con- 
cerning the  Workable  Program  progress  re- 
port: 

"It's  admirable  in  principle,  but  the  way 
they  carry  it  out  it's  Just  a  lot  of  hyjxxjrtsy. 
I  call  it  a  Hypocritical  Report  of  Progress." 

Reqtilrements  are  sometimes  met  In  a 
purely  formal  fashion.  Neighborhood  groups 
are  often  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  shape 
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renewal  by  being  confronted  with  unamend- 
able  plana.  Advisory  committees  on  too  many 
occaalona  are  only  showpieces  One  ex-mem- 
ber of  such  a  committee  explained: 

"When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Urban  Renewal  I  didn't 
know  what  we  were  supposed  to  do  Then  I 
found  out  that  90  percent  of  the  decisions 
were  already  made  anyway  and  we  met  once 
a  month  to  learn  what  other  decisions  they'd 
been  making  in  the  agency  Then  It  dawned 
on  me  that  we  were  appointed  to  fuldU  a 
legal   requirement   and   that's  all  " 

Another  close  observer  of  urban  renewal  at 
the  local  scene,  political  scienust  Harold 
Kaplan,  has  noted  the  tendency  to  insulate 
decision  making  from  neighborhood  graups 
Kaplan  observed  that  "the  cues  of  redevel- 
opers  and  federal  officials,  rather  than  thi^se 
of  local  Interests,  necessary  govern  NHA's 
clearance  decisions  "  [Urban  Renewal  Poli- 
tics: Slum  Clearance  m  Neu-ark.  1963  i  The 
predominant  Influence  in  Newark  of  those 
with  technical  and  commercial  perspectives 
understandable  caused  concern,  especially 
among  minority  groups.  Some  twelve  years 
after  that  city's  Qrst  slum  clearance  project. 
the  Urban  League  felt  it  necessary  In  testi- 
mony before  the  US.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  recommend.  "That  the  city  of  Newark 
establish  by  ordinance  a  city  housing  advis- 
ory committee  responsible  for  assuring  full 
citizens'  participation  in  the  urban  renewal 
programs  entered  Into  by  the  city  " 

On  close  examination  the  demand  for  non- 
residential renewal  appears  to  derive  less 
from  community  wants  and  needs  than,  to 
put  It  crudely,  the  professional  ambitions 
of  redevelopment  officials  Professor  Greer 
observed  a  widespread  preoccupation  with 
"the  propag;anda  of  the  deed  "  That  is  to  say, 
local  authorities  appeared  less  concerned 
with  Workable  Program  requirements  and 
community  Involvement  than  "getting  on 
with  the  Job.  of  'getting  something  off  the 
drawing  boards. '  "  By  Secretary  Weaver's  own 
admission,  demand  for  nonresidential  re- 
newal stems  partly  from  a  desire  for  a  proj- 
ect that  "la  often  more  quickly  put  Into 
execution  than  a  comparable  predominantly 
residential  reuse."  Quick  and  easy  execution 
Is  not  the  same  as  a  balanced  program. 

concldmon:  the  need  for  clear  PRioRrriES 
While  not  all  of  the  studies  and  Informa- 
tion cited  above  ( including  some  obtained 
as  HUD'S  latest  available  Information)  are 
as  current  as  I  would  like,  the  focus  Is  clearly 
on  urban  renewal  in  the  sixties.  Moreover, 
the  Inatances  where  projections  are  available 
Indicate  that  present  tendencies  are  stable. 
Although  urban  renewal  has  changed  from 
Its  early  days,  certain  problems  are  still  with 
us.  Low  and  moderate  Income  housing  oc- 
cupies a  more  Important  place  In  residential 
redevelopment,  but  attention  to  residential 
redevelopment  continues  to  decline  While 
rehabilitation  has  become  a  visible  effort.  It 
remains  a  small  effort — clearance  continues 
to  be  much  more  extensive  than  rehabilita- 
tion. The  amount  of  area  available  for  hous- 
ing Is  being  reduced  without  any  guarantee 
that  other  benefits  are  accruing  Social  scien- 
tists and  others  greatly  concerned  with  urban 
atralTB  are  unconvinced  that  urban  renewal 
In  the  sixties  Is  any  more  beneficial  to  the 
poor  than  It  was  In  the  fifties.  As  seen  by 
sociologist  Scott  Oreer : 

"The  older  goal  of  Increasing  low-cost 
housing,  of  eliminating  and  preventing  slums, 
Is  mixed  with  the  newer  goal  of  revitalizing 
the  central  city:  to  both  has  been  added  the 
more  recent  goal  of  creating  the  planned 
American  city  through  the  community  re- 
newal program.  But  as  these  goals  are  trans- 
lated Into  actions  of  municipal  bodies,  based 
on  local  Interests,  they  seem  to  be  moving 
rapidly  toward  a  program  concerned  only 
with  revitalizing  the  centraa  business  dis- 
trict." 
The  official  position  of  HUD  is  that  urban 


renewal  needs  flexibility  and  balance.  The 
Rrowlng  judgment  among  social  scientists 
Is  that  urban  renewal  needs  to  offer  clear 
priorities  The  official  position  of  HUD  is  that 
urban  renewal  cannot  solve  all  of  the  housing 
problems  of  the  poor.  The  growing  senti- 
ment among  social  scientists  is  that  urban 
renewal  cannot  solve  all  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  city  and  therefore  should 
not  be  used  for  such  an  effort  The  housing 
problems  of  the  less  affluent  should  have 
priority,  other  prostrams  can  be  used  to  cope 
with  Inadequate  Uix  b.oses  and  employment 
needs.  The  official  position  of  HUD  is  that 
there  is  now  a  greater  emphvsis  on  residential 
renewal  The  latest  available  figures  Indicate 
th.it  residential  renewal  Is  declining.  Job 
opportunities  also  may  be  declining,  since 
indu.strlal  redevelopment  has  decreased  And 
po.ssibly  even  municipal  tax  bases  are  de- 
clining with  the  growth  of  redevelopment  by 
non-taxable  institutions. 

Uuriiig  the  hearings  on  the  Federal  Role 
in  Urban  Affairs  when  questioned  about  the 
sm.iU  iimount  of  low  and  moderate  income 
hiu.<!ng  beini?  built.  Secretary  Weaver  ex- 
pl.iined  that  the  c.iuse  was  "not  a  de.irth  of 
Federal  fund^  primarily"  He  .stated,  "It  is 
a  problem  of  iindlng  sites  "'  Why.  then,  should 
large  tracts  of  land  continue  to  be  converted 
from  residential  to  nonresidential  uses' 

The  President  himself  has  asked  that  urban 
renewal  "be  more  and  more  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  residential  are.^s"  But 
If  urban  renewal  in  the  sixties  Is  to  be  viewed 
more  favor.ibly  than  urban  renewal  in  the 
fifties,  It  will  in  fact  as  well  as  In  rhetoric 
have  to  be  oriented  toward  housing,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  lower  Income  fami- 
lies To  do  FO  would  Involve  less  clearance 
and  more  conservation,  and  it  would  Involve 
considerable  caution  In  approving  nonresi- 
dential projects.  In  short,  it  would  Involve 
a  more  fundamental  redirection  of  urban  re- 
newal than  has  taken  place  thus  far  As  ex- 
pressed by  my  fellow  political  scientist.  James 
Wilson,  this  "means  that  the  central  city 
may  have  to  abandon  the  goal  of  recolonlz- 
Ing  Itself  with  a  tax-paying,  culture-loving, 
free-spending   middle   class    .  .  ." 

Priorities  can  and  should  be  WTltten  Into 
the  legislation.  Secretary  Weaver  tacitly  ad- 
mitted the  need  for  such  priorities  when  he 
observed:  "Until  there  is  some  basic  con- 
sensus about  the  basic  objectives  and  possi- 
ble achievements  of  urban  renewal.  It  will 
continue  to  be  surrounded  by  confusion." 
L<.>cal  officials  are  interested  in  urban  re- 
newal for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  motives. 
They  need  not  be  catered  to  Indiscriminately 
In  the  name  of  ""flexibility"'  and  certainly  not 
in  the  name  of  some  unexamined  "balance." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  residential  renewal  and  conserva- 
tion alone  will  not  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor,  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion even  if  somewhat  '"humane  and  effec- 
tive"' will  only  aggravate  these  and  other 
problems  Large  scale  displacement  and  con- 
stant shrinkage  In  land  available  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  can  only  lead 
to  bitterness  and  to  disillusionment  with 
government  programs 

Residential  renewal  and  conservation  can 
be  emphasized  by  taking  these  steps: 

1  Reverse  the  nonresidential  exception, 
which  Is  virtually  meaningless  In  Its  present 
form.  Require  that  at  least  65  percent  of  the 
funds  go  to  projects  that  are  predominantly 
residential.  Define  '"predominantly  residen- 
tial"' as  a  project  In  which  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  net  acreage  would  go  for  resi- 
dential purposes  after  redevelopment. 

2.  Increase  the  current  minimum  for  pre- 
dominantly rehabilitation  projects  from  10 
percent  to  a  significant  and  appreciable  pro- 
portion such  as  33  3  percent. 

3.  Provide  differing  financial  Incentives  for 
residential  and  nonresidential  renewal,  de- 
fining   residential    as    above — more   than    50 


percent  of  the  net  acreage  for  residential 
purposes   after   redevelopment 

4  Provide  that  land  be  converted  from 
residential  to  nonresidential  use  only  under 
carefully  studied  and  controlled  clrcum- 
stiinres  Conversion  should  be  permitted  only 
with  the  condition  that  the  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  stock  outside  the  re- 
newal area  be  Increased  by  a  number  at  least 
equal  to  the  number  of  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income  to  be  displaced.  This  ad- 
ditional housing  must  be  available  before 
displacement  begins,  and  must  meet  reloca- 
tion needs  as  to  size  of  dwelling  unit,  cost 
and  availability  regardless  of  race,  religion 
or  national  origin.  Under  no  circumstance 
Is  this  requirement  to  be  met  by  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  formerly  used  for 
other  purposes  diverted  for  relocation  pur- 
poses The  housing  is  thus  to  be  a  net 
addition  to  the  community's  supply  of  low 
and  moderate   income  housing. 

5.  Have  HUD  examine  nonresidential  proj- 
ects to  make  sure  that  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  residents  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  Will  not  be  adversely  afl'ected  and  that 
the  municipal  tax  base  will  not  be  seriously 
we.ikened. 

6  Have  HUD  undertake  a  study  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  sites.  Are  they 
being  seriously  depleted  by  urban  renewal, 
the  highway  program,  and  other  acquisitions 
for  public  purposes?  Is  homeownershlp  being 
adversely  affected  by  the  acquisition  of  Inner 
city  land  and  older  housing?  Are  there  al- 
ternative s:tes  as  convenient  as  Inner  city 
site^.' 


THE  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Ml.  PRICE  of  Ve-xas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  C'ilifomia  [Mr.  Pettis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feelin^r  of  great  urgency  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  calling  for  legislation 
that  will  In  some  way  curtail  plans  and 
activities  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
economic  and  social  problems  In  our 
cities  can  be  solved  by  inciting  violence, 
destruction,  and  Insurrection. 

The  complex  and  perplexing  condi- 
tions that  provide  fertile  ground  for 
inciters  of  rebellion  and  rioting  deserve 
our  most  earnest  and  creative  attention. 
Wc  have  the  responsibility  to  plan  and 
move  constructively  to  remedy  and  then 
prevent  conditions  that  lead  to  racial 
hatred,  economic  irresponsibility,  and 
social  despair — but  all  that  has  been 
done  toward  solving  these  problems  and 
all  that  will  be  done  to  prevent  their 
growth  will  come  to  naught,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  we  allow  our  Nation  to  be  subjected 
to  a  wave  of  revolt,  destruction,  and 
anarchy.  A  handful  of  professional  rab- 
ble-rousers and  racists  defiantly  go  from 
city  to  city  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  unrest  and  destruction.  Little 
that  they  say  Is  designed  to  improve  or 
strengthen  the  position  of  their  hearers. 
With  unbelieving  ears.  Sir,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  their  speeches  and  heard  the 
almost  hysterical  response  of  people 
who  need  guidance  and  Inspiration 
rather  than  hate-filled  emotionalism. 

This  antlrlot  bill— H.R.  421— in  no 
way  impinges  on  the  vital  role  of  local 
law    enforcement    agencies.    Their    ef- 
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forts  would  be  supplemented  by  Federal 
peacekeeping  authorities.  Nor  would  the 
restrictions  penalize  legitimate  dissent- 
ers or  demonstrators.  We  are  not  agtdnst 
peaceful  public  gatherings  or  lawful 
demonstrations.  We  are  against  studied, 
prejudice-Inspired  efforts  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  progress  of  our  great  Nation. 
I  urge  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Further  indecision  can  lead  only  to  dis- 
ruption of  our  cities,  to  illegal  action  by 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens,  and  to 
untold  personal  Injury  and  loss  by  vic- 
tims of  rioting. 


ALEWIFE  CONTROL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  articles,  public  statements,  and, 
particularly,  mall  coming  into  my  ofiQce, 
indicate  growing  and  concerted  support 
for  action  to  control  the  alewlfe  problem 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Legislation  which  I  have  Introduced, 
H.R,  11271,  calls  for  a  joint  Federal- 
State  program  to  combat  this  offensive 
marine  pest. 

One  fine  example  of  the  awareness  of 
our  citizens  of  this  problem  comes  from 
the  Egg  Harbor  Yacht  Club  of  Egg  Har- 
bor, Wis.  With  the  permission  of  this 
body,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  yacht  club's  resolution  call- 
ing for  immediate  intensive  research  into 
the  alewif e  problem  on  the  Great  Lakes  : 
RESOLtmoN  OF  Egg  Harbor  Yacht  Cutb, 

Egg  Harbor,  Wis. 
The  Egg  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  at  Its  annual 
meeting  of  members  July  1,  1967.  resolved 
unanimously  to  petition  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  Initiate  Immediate  In- 
tensive research  Into  the  alewlfe  problem  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  annual  die-off  of  this  species  of  fish 
Is  adding  dramatically  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem In  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  waters. 
Yet  the  specific  problem  appears  Ideally 
suited  to  a  search  for  means  of  reducing  the 
population  of  these  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Egg  Harbor  Yacht  Club  wishes  to  go 
on  the  record  as  vigorously  supporting  the 
crash  research  program  currently  being  ad- 
vocated by  others  concerned  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  utilitarian  and  esthetic  values 
of  these  waters. 

John  G.  MtTRPHY, 

Commodore. 
Mrs.  Ruth  McCot, 
Secretary. 

STRENGTHENING  NASA  SAFETY 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  human  life  Is  far  too  precious  to  risk 
foolishly  would  se«n  to  be  repeating  a 
self-evident  truth.  Yet  precisely  because 
It  is  so  obvious,  this  fact  can  sometimes 
be  taken  for  granted.  That  this  situation 
can  occur  has  been  firmly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  who  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  1968  authorization  bill  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. After  thoroughly  studying  the 
tragic  Apollo  fire  of  January  1967,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  found  that  a  serious  "safety 
hazard  evaluation  gap"  existed  in  the 
U.S.  space  program.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepted,  an  independent  safety  review 
board  for  NASA. 

It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  potential 
gap  that  an  Independent  safety  review 
board  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Section  29 
established  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Saf^ruards — ACRS — as  a  "safe- 
ty review  system  which  Is  Independent  of 
direct  program  Interest."  The  success 
with  which  this  committee  has  been  uti- 
lized has  convinced  us  that  such  a  group 
is  vital  to  any  project  in  which  human 
life  is  even  conceivably  threatened. 

It  is  with  the  example  of  the  ACRS 
before  us  that  I  strongly  support  Con- 
gressman Rumsfeld's  proposal  for  a 
similar  independent  safety  review  board 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  This  proposal  is  em- 
bodied in  the  House-passed  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House-Senate 
conference  will  retain  this  provision 
when  the  conferees  meet  to  consider  the 
authorization  bill. 

NASA,  of  course,  already  tests  the 
components  and  systems  as  they  are  de- 
livered by  the  contractors.  Similar  test- 
ing is  done  within  AEC.  As  Martin  B 
Biles,  Director,  Di'vlsion  of  Operationti 
Safety,  AEC,  has  pointed  out: 

The  AEC  reactor  program  Is  carried  out  by 
contractors  .  .  .  [so]  that  AEC  can  act  as 
an  Independent  auditor  of  Its  contractors' 
operations. 

Yet  Congress,  in  1954,  realizing  that 
the  pressures  of  program  deadlines  and 
goals  could  occasionally  become  so  great 
that  they  take  precedence  over  safety 
considerations,  provided  for  an  inde- 
pendent safety  review  board  for  AEC. 
Dr.  Biles  has  observed: 

The  ACRS  Is  at  liberty  to  Investigate  areas 
of  safety  significance  at  will. 

This  increased  independence  is  espe- 
cially important  "as  the  hazard  beccHnes 
more  significant."  What  can  be  a  more 
significant  hazard  than  sending  men 
into  outer  space  In  launch  vehicles  which 
can  turn  Into  engines  of  death  at  the 
sLghtest  malfunctioning? 

A  safety  review  system  which  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  direct  program  Interest  has 
proven  that  It  can  provide  safety  and 
yet  allow  the  project  It  Is  overseeing  to 
continue  fimctloning  successfully.  The 
risks  In  space  are  tis  great  as  those  in- 
volved with  atomic  energy.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  establishing  a  safety 
panel  for  NASA.  Congressman  Rumsfeld 


and  the  House  have  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate.  We  strongly  urge 
that  body  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity offered  to  it. 


PHONY  WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vander  Jagt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
of  June  30, 1967,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  was  phrased  out  of 
existence.  During  its  2-year,  $2-million 
life  it  conducted  an  in-depth  examination 
of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  our  society;  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  is  now  our  job  to 
put  into  action  the  findings  of  this  multi- 
volumed,  blue-ribbon  Commission.  The 
problem  of  balancing  the  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals,  and  those  of 
the  general  public  today  and  in  the 
future  In  regard  to  wiretapping  and  the 
use  of  electronic  devices  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance. 

We  have  all  been  witness  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  of  P.  V.  Berger. 
and  more  recently  the  latest  pronounce- 
ment of  U.S.  Attorney  General  Clark, 
which  seemingly  provides  the  adminis- 
tration's voice. 

The  President  has  described  organized 
crime's  structure  as  a  "corporation  of 
corruption."  Congress  must  take  the  ball 
back,  perform  its  convictions  and  enact 
a  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  law 
that  will  give  both  law  enforcement 
agencies — with  proper  judicial  safe- 
guards— and  more  Importantly  the  gen- 
eral public  a  weapon  against  this  guer- 
rilla war  against  society.  The  consensus 
of  law  enforcement  ofBcers  as  found  by 
the  Commission  and  in  testimony  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monitory 
Affairs,  is  summarized  by  the  quote  of  a 
well-known  crime  warrior's  testimony 
before  the  Commission,  and  wliich  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  July  12,  1967.  It  Is  time  we 
stop  talking  and  start  doing  sometlilng 
about  this  escalating  war. 

The  editorial  from  the  July  12  Wash- 
ington Star  follows : 

Phony  War  on  Crime 
There  comes  a  time  when  a  spade  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a 
time  when  a  phony  war  should  be  called 
a  phony  war.  That  time  has  been  reached  In 
Lyndon  Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly- 
heralded  "war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of  wire- 
taps and  electronic  listening  devices  are  the 
last  straw.  The  attorney  general  surely  would 
not  have  sounded  this  call  for  retreat  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President.  So  one 
Is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  on 
crime  Is  a  phony  war,  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetorical  con- 
tributions, have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
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tbat  tbU  administration's  heaxt  le  not  In  its 
■o-called  wax. 

The  attorney  general's  new  regulations  go 
w«Il  b«yond  the  restrictions  on  wiretap*  and 
bugging  Impoeed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement,  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  ■usptclous  soul  might  think  that 
they  axe  an  Invitailon  to  the  court  to  ko 
farther  than  U  has  up  to  this  time — and  this 
may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  JiidlclaJ 
majority. 

Raxnsey  Cl.irlc  obviously  hfts  a  thing  about 
wiretap*  and  bugging  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower  He  has  testified  ttiat 
they  are  "abhorTenf  devices.  He  says  that. 
all  of  his  experience  shows  that  electronic 
surveillance  i  he  h.is  had  very  little  txperl- 
ence  In  criminal  law  enf  rcementi  is  not 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  Is  not  a  desir- 
able or  effective  lnve.'5tigative  technique,  and 
that  these  abhorrent  devices  should  be  u.sed 
only  In  the  national  security  fle;d  He  hoe 
never  explained  why  wiretaps  and  buk;s  are 
essential  In  national  security  cases  but  use- 
less against  urganl/ed  crime.  Of  course  he 
cannot  come  up  with  any  rational  explana- 
tion. 

Let's  turn  to  another  wltne.ss  Prank  S 
Hogan,  New  York  County  district  attorney. 
haa  been  In  the  front  line  of  the  war  on  crime 
for  27  years.  He  told  the  President's  Crime 
Commission;  Electronic  surveillance  Is  the 
■ingle  most  valuable  weapon  In  Uw  enforce- 
ment's fight  agjon^t  LiT^anizeii  crime.  It  has 
permitted  us  to  iiridert.i.ke  major  Investiga- 
tions of  organized  crime  Without  It,  and  I 
confine  myself  to  top  figiires  In  the  under. 
world,  my  own  office  co\i!rt  nit  have  con- 
Ttcted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy 
Hines.  Louis  "Lepke"  Buehalter.  Jacob  "Gur- 
nth"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "riocks  '  LaJiza.  George 
Scaiiae.  Prank  Erlckson  John  '  Dlo  "  Dla- 
guardl,  and  Frank  C.irbo 

Well,  there  it  is.  Take  your  choice.  Frank 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
boodltmas  to  Jail,  la  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"abhorrent"  eavesdropping  weaoon  In  his 
war  on  crime.  He  thinks  it  is  an  essential 
weapon.  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  John.son 
are  not  wllUn.;  They  wouk!  prefer  to  conduct 
tbelr  war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces  And, 
in  consequence,  this  w.ir  Ls  one  which  orga- 
nized crime  will  surely  win  and  which  the 
American  people,  the  ultimate  victims,  will 
surely  Joee. 


CONORESS\L\N  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  STIMULATE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  WATER  AND  AIR 
POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  FACILI- 
TIES BY  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmou-s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yrrk  (Mr  HortonI  may 
extend  his  rtmark-s  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Incliulc  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  water  and 
air  pollution  arc  currentlj-  Issues  of  para- 
mount national  concern.  Although  many 
studies  have  been  undertaken  and  many 
ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  industrial 
pollution  have  been  suggested,  little  con- 
crete action  has  t)een  taken  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  the  much  needed 
pollution  abatement  facilities.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  will  do 
much  to  prompt  our  industries  to  volun- 
tarily assume  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  purifying  this  Nation's  air  and  water. 

My  bill  provides  businessmen  with  two 


tax  Incentives  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  cost  to  Industry  of  In- 
stalling pollution  abatement  equipment. 
The  Horton  bill  provides  two  forms  of 
tax  relief.  First,  it  would  permit  any  in- 
dustry an  investment  tax  credit  equal  to 
20  percent  of  tlie  cost  of  all  land,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  which  it  devotes  to 
water  and  air  purification  processes.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  permit  indu.stry  to  depre- 
ciate its  pollution  treatment  facilities 
over  a  5-ycar  period  rather  tlian  the  nor- 
mal depreciation  period. 

To  date  Indu.stry  ha.s  been  understand- 
ably hesitant  t^j  expend  lar^ie  sums  of 
money  on  sophisticated  and  expensive 
Ix)llution  abatement  equipment  when  the 
state  of  the  art  is  changing  so  rapidly; 
the  money  spent  does  not  generate  any 
income.  It  i.s  my  belief  that  this  bill,  by 
lowering  tlie  cost  of  pollution  abatement, 
will  speed  the  Installation  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  collt  asucs  to  lend  their  vig- 
orous -support  to  this  measure  During  my 
service  on  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  driunatic  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  pollution  problem  caused  by  in- 
dustrial wastes.  My  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
immediately  et\]i.=:t  the  full  cooperation 
and  resources  of  private  industry  in  the 
war  on  air  and  water  pollution. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PTRST  HOOVER  COMXHSSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  Kentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Mathi.\s]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker.  20  years  ago  la.st  week,  on  July 
7.  1947,  Pie.'^ident  Truman  signed  Public 
Law  80-162,  which  established  the  Com- 
mission on  the  On,'anization  of  the 
Executive  Brancli,  better  known  as  the 
fir.st  Hoover  Commission.  This  body  was 
created  at  a  time  of  rapid  change,  when 
the  Federal  Government  had  become  un- 
wieldy, inefficient,  and  obviously  unable 
to  respond  to  new  conditions  and  new 
responsibilities.  Formed  to  conduct  a 
systematic,  objective  review  of  Federal 
operations,  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
ultimately  made  more  than  100  major 
recommendations  winch,  when  imple- 
mented, shaped  tiie  Federal  establi.sli- 
ment  into  a  far  more  effective  instrument 
for  public  service  at  midccntury.  The 
second  Hoover  Commi.ssion.  which  fin- 
ished its  wor':  in  1955,  made  similarly 
exten.sive  contnbutions 

This  year  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other period  of  transition,  both  in  the 
scope  and  direction  of  public  policy  and 
in  concepts  of  public  administration.  As 
in  1947,  a  number  of  limited  reorganiza- 
tions and  reforms  have  been  attempted. 
but  problems  of  fragmentation,  duplica- 
tion, lack  of  coordination,  wasted  eflfort, 
and  sheer  bigness  have  proved  stubtwrn 
and  persistent. 

In  reporting  the  Lodge-Brown  bill — 
which  became  Public  Law  80-162 — 20 
years  atro.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
wrote: 


The  time  is  ripe  for  a  general  overhauling, 
for  going  through  the  Oovernment  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  some  light 
Into  all  the  many  dark  places. 

I  am  convinced  the  time  Is  ripe  again. 
Our  population  has  grown  to  nearly  200 
million,  and  not  only  do  we  have  far  more 
citizens  to  serve,  but  the  citizens  of  1987 
expect  more  and  better  services.  The 
whole  equation  of  Government  has  be- 
come more  complex,  and  problems  have 
been  compounded  accordingly.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
demands  challenges  us  not  only  to  mod- 
ernize and  update  what  was  considered 
efficient  20  years  ago.  but  also  to  initiate 
and  install  the  new  efficiencies  required 
by  the  new  and  expanded  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment activity  which  were  unknown  in 
1947. 

This  afternoon,  to  mark  the  20th  annl- 
Nersary  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission, 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  are  Joining 
me  in  discussing  some  of  the  current 
problems  of  Government  organization 
which  deserve  close  scrutiny.  Many  of 
tho.se  participating  are  cosponsors  of  leg- 
islation similar  or  identical  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  69,  to  establish  a  new.  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  help  the  executive  branch 
meet  its  great  responsibilities  in  thli 
decade  and  the  next. 

H.R.  69  would  establish  a  14-member 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
including  two  Senators,  two  Represent- 
atives, two  Governors,  two  executive 
brancli  representatives,  and  six  citizens. 
This  panel,  with  full  authority  to  hire 
an  expert  staff,  hold  hearings  and  ob- 
tain information  from  all  executive  oflB- 
ces.  would  be  empowered  to  conduct  a 
2-year  review  of  all  executive  branch 
operations,  and  recommend  reforms. 

Like  the  two  previous  Commissions,  Its 
emphasis  would  be  on  defining  the  func- 
tions of  officials,  and  the  functions  and 
leivices  of  departments  and  agencies, 
reducing  expenditures,  eliminating  du- 
plication, consolidating  similar  activities, 
and  abolisliing  unnecessary  ones.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  be  directed  to  Inquire  Into 
t'.vo  additional  areas  of  special  lmix)r- 
tance  right  now;  exi^editing  coordination 
in  program  areas  such  as  urban  affairs, 
i^.atural  resources,  and  transportation; 
and  Incrca.sing  and  improving  intergov- 
eriunental  liaison  and  communications, 
including  the  sharing  of  information. 

Over  40  Members  have  now  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  Hou.se  this  year. 
In  the  other  body,  a  similar  measure— 
S  47— has  been  initiated  by  Senator 
James  B.  Pe.\r.son  and  cospon.sored  by 
more  than  40  Senators  of  both  parties. 

Strangely,  although  such  bills  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  about  2 
years,  and  although  the  White  Hou.^e  has 
professed  great  Interest  in  streamlining 
Federal  operations,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  .somehow  never  found  time 
t(.  submit  any  report — positive  or  nega- 
tive— on  this  legislation. 

I  trust  that  our  comments  today  will 
reemphaslze  the  urgent  need  for  starting 
the  massive  task  of  systematic  reform, 
and  will  spur  the  administration  to  Join 
in  support  of  an  objective,  comprehen- 
sive review  by  such  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  ihir  after- 
noon will  be  examining  in  detail  some  of 
the  specific  fields  in  which  reorganiza- 
tion and  reform  are  especially  necessary. 
I  would  like  to  outline  a  number  of  the 
types  of  problems  which  confuse  local 
and  State  officials,  consume  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars,  complicate  the  efforts  of 
Federal  civil  servants,  and  dilute  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  valuable  programs. 

SIZE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative budget  has  growu  from  $33.- 
791,000  in  fiscal  1948  to  $135,033,000  in 
fiscal  1968.  The  nondefense  budget  in 
that  period  has  increased  from  $22  bil- 
lion to  $59.5  billion,  an  increase  of  170 
percent.  We  now  have  over  220  major 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and  in- 
numerable minor  ones,  contained  in  more 
than  400  separate  authorizations,  and 
administered  by  at  least  21  Federal  agen- 
cies with  more  than  150  major  bureaus 
and  offices  in  Washington  and  over  400 
regional  and  area  offices  in  the  field. 
According  to  Secretary  Gardner,  HEW 
alone  participates  in  175  to  180  grant- 
in-aid  programs  costing  about  $8  billion 
annually. 

A  special  analysis  submitted  with  the 
administration's  fiscal  1967  budget 
noted : 

Eight  different  Cabinet  departments  and 
more  than  twelve  agencies  conduct  or  support 
health  programs. 

Ten  Cabinet  departments  and  more  than 
15  other  agencies  support  or  conduct  educa- 
tional training  and  related  programs  as  an 
Integral  part  of  their  agency's  mission. 

Eleven  executive  department*  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  either  support  or  are  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  a  substantial  degree. 

Major  credit  programs  are  administered  by 
eight  Cabinet  departments  and  four  otlier 
agencies. 

In  addition,  there  are  about  57  voca- 
tional education  programs,  more  than  280 
poverty-related  programs  administered 
by  16  departments  and  agencies,  and  33 
agencies  involved  in  296  consumer  pro- 
tection activities. 

The  cost  of  goveriTing  is  rising  rapidly. 
According  to  the  Archivist,  paperwork 
alone  costs  about  7  percent  of  the  Federal 
administrative  budget,  a  total  of  $9.5 
billion  this  year.  A  year  ago,  the  average 
cost  of  a  letter  in  the  executive  branch 
was  S2.44,  wliile  the  page  of  a  directive 
averaged  S300. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  sur- 
vey released  in  March,  publicity  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government  involve  at 
least  6,858  employees  and  cost  $98.4  mil- 
lion. The  military  public  relations  invest- 
ment alone  totaled  about  3,000  employees 
and  a  budget  of  at  least  S32.3  million,  not 
counting  the  great  amounts — perhaps  as 
much  as  .S200  million — invested  in  public 
relations  through  contracts  to  defense 
industries. 

And  the  Government  is  still  expanding. 
According  to  BOB  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  the  89th  Congress  authorized 
21  new  health  programs.  17  new  educa- 
tional programs,  15  new  economic  devel- 
opment programs,  12  new  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  of  cities,  four  new 
programs  for  manpower  training,  and  17 
new  resource  development  programs. 

GSA  Administrator  Lawson  Knott,  the 


Government's    landlord,    testified    this 
spring: 

During  the  past  8  years  we  have  had  to  ac- 
conunodate  6.000  additional  employees  in  the 
Washington  area  every  year  .  .  .  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  900.000-  or  1-mllIion- 
square-foot  building  every  year. 

EXAMPLE    OF    DDPLICATION :     WATER 
RESOUBCES    MANAGEMENT 

In  approving  S.  20,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  the  House  yes- 
terday took  a  step,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  long  and  significant  step,  toward  re- 
solving one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  disorganization  in  the  Government. 

A  year  ago  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 
who  has  worked  closely  with  water  re- 
sources problems  for  many  years,  es- 
timated that  "considerably  more  than 
50  agencies"  are  involved  in  water  re- 
sources activities.  He  noted  that  in  1955 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  had 
identified  25  agencies  whose  principal 
responsiblities  related  to  water  and 
power,  and  that  11  years  later,  using  the 
same  criteria,  the  total  had  grown  to  38. 
The  result  of  this  scattering  was  duplica- 
tion of  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  had  geographical  frag- 
mentation of  policies. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
concluded : 

We  have  already  reached,  if  not  passed, 
the  stage  of  "conlusion  compounded." 

And  while  the  nationwide  analysis  au- 
thorized yesterday  should  help,  this  is 
clearly  one  area  in  which  comprehensive 
reorganization  seems  desirable. 

THE    CATALOG    EXPLOSION 

Obviously  the  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams anc'.  offices  gives  local  and  State  of- 
ficials, educators,  community  service 
groups,  research  organizations,  and 
others  a  great  range  of  oppxartunities  to 
find  help.  It  also  creates  countless 
chances  for  confusion,  indecision  and 
delay. 

The  first  task  for  anyone  seeking  to 
use  a  Federal  program  is  finding  out 
what  is  available  and  where.  Until  re- 
cently, far  too  little  Information  was 
available.  Now  the  pendulum  has  swung, 
and  there  is  far  too  much. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
for  example,  has  just  issued  a  new  edi- 
tion of  its  "Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs,"  a  heavy  document 
familiar  to  all  Members.  The  June  1967 
volume,  which  attempts  to  provide  one 
compilation  of  basic  program  informa- 
tion, has  459  pages  of  program  descrip- 
tions, compared  to  270  pages  in  the  De- 
cember 1965  edition.  Yet  this  book,  while 
quite  comprehensive  in  breadth,  does  lit- 
tle more  than  summarize  each  program 
briefly  ana  tell  officials  where  to  go  for 
details. 

In  addition,  every  Cabinet  department 
and  agency  seems  to  have  prepared  its 
own  folders,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and 
brochures,  usually  In  at  least  two  colors. 
The  Office  of  Education,  for  example,  has 
issued  an  86-page  Pact  Book.  I  under- 
stand that  agencies  have  been  urged  to 
exercise  restraint,  yet  only  last  week  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests released  a  pocket-sized,  140- 
page   booklet   containing    "Information 


on  services  to  consumers  provided  by  40 
Federal  agencies  and  divisions." 

The  staggering  fact  is  that  not  even 
all  of  these  publications  seem  adequate. 
Many  states,  including  Maryland,  have 
been  compelled  to  put  together  their  owti 
summaries  of  available  grants-in-aid. 
Other  organizations,  such  as  the  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  Xerox  Corp.,  have  is- 
sued their  own  catalogs  for  urban  of- 
ficials, educators,  and  business  groups, 

I  was  not  at  dl  surprised  by  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller's  testimony  last  win- 
ter that  New  York's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
prepared  a  catalog  of  catalogs  of  Federal 
aid — and  the  resulting  bibliography  is 
more  than  16  single-spaced  pages  long. 

INFORMATION    CENTERS 

Since  1963  a  number  of  Republicans 
have  advocated  establishing  an  Office  of 
Community  Development  in  the  execu- 
tive office  of  the  President  to  provide 
one- stop  information  services,  in  depth, 
to  State  and  local  officials.  Now  two  such 
operations  are  in  existence.  The  OEO 
Information  Center,  in  addition  to  pre- 
paring overall  catalogs,  is  collecting  in- 
formation of  particular  interest  to  anti- 
poverty  workers.  A  year  ago  HUD  opened 
a  community  development  information 
center  downtown,  and  has  recently  ex- 
tended this  service  to  HUD  regional  of- 
fices. According  to  the  Department,  dur- 
ing its  first  year  the  Washington  office 
received  18,958  phone  Inquiries,  14,361 
visitors,  and  distributed  about  28,000 
pieces  of  literature. 

While  such  services  should  prove  to  be 
very  helpful,  they  have  not  so  far  dis- 
couraged individual  agencies  from  print- 
ing their  own  brochures,  nor  have  they 
eliminated  complaints  by  State  and  local 
officials.  It  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the 
steps  already  taken,  far  more  fundamen- 
tal reforms  will  be  required,  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis,  to  rationalize  the 
flow  of  program  Information  and  curb 
catalog  proliferation. 

FORMS,    DIRECTIVES,    REGULATIONS,    AND    REPORTS 

The  flood  of  material  which  rolls  out 
from  Washington  to  would-be  aid  re- 
cipients is  now  exceeded  only  by  the 
volume  of  paper  which  applicants  must 
send  back.  From  many  conversations 
with  frustrated  local  officials,  educators 
and  others,  I  have  concluded  that  ap- 
plying for  Federal  funds  can  be  done 
expeditiously  only  by  a  genius  with  in- 
finite patience,  a  large  staff  and  a  speed- 
reading  degree.  As  the  administrator  of 
a  relatively  small  Mai*yland  college  wrote 
me  recently : 

Most  of  the  Federal  programs  for  which 
we  are  eligible  have  been  tremendously  help- 
ful, but  their  values  have  been  considerably 
blunted  by  the  reams  of  directive  materials 
that  must  first  be  read  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  reports  usually  required  In  making 
application,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reports 
required  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

Investigations  have  convinced  me  that 
the  required  forms  themselves  are  but 
the  visible  tip  of  the  Iceberg  which  grant 
applicants  must  face.  For  example,  ap- 
plicants for  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  grants  for  recreational  proj- 
ects must  submit  one  two-page  form  for 
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land  acquisition  grants,  and  a  similar 
two-page  form  for  development  funds. 
Each  of  these  forms  must  be  accom- 
panied by  three  attachments,  including 
project  justifications,  economic  data,  and 
charts  or  maps. 

These  requirements  may  seem  rela- 
tively simple  and  rational.  In  probing 
further,  however.  I  have  discovered  that 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  offer.s 
applicants  a  nine-page  guide  to  filling 
out  the  two-page  form,  and  that  thi.s 
guide  In  turn  is  based  or  the  Outdixir 
Recreation  Grants-in-Aid  Manual,"  a 
document  which,  when  published  last 
September,  was  250  pages  long — and 
since  then  had  been  modified  by  nine 
amendments  totaling  88  pages. 

An  interested  parks  ofiQcial  can  obtain 
this  manual  for  $4.  which  entitles  him 
to  the  basic  volume  and.  according  to 
the  order  form,  "to  approximately  24 
amendatory  releases  totaling  about  200 
printed  pages."  A  note  on  the  order  form 
advises : 

It  la  eetUnated  that  th^s  quantity  of  print- 
ing will  occur  during  the  ne.xt  two  years. 
However,  this  entitlement  relates  to  the 
quantity  of  printing,  and  not  to  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  the  subscriber  Is  mailed  more 
pages  than  the  number  estimared.  the  sub- 
scription will  run  out  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period. 

At  the  present  rate  of  amendments, 
averaging  9.8  pages  per  month  since  last 
September,  a  "2-year  subscription ' 
would  expire  after  about  20  months.  Re- 
gardless of  the  ImporUmce  of  parks  and 
recreation,  many  ofUcials  mu.st  wonder 
whether  a  two-page  application  is  really 
worth  not  the  $4,  but  the  reading  time. 

RTGIONAL    OFFTCES 

The  challenge  of  applying  for  Federal 
funds  Is  vastly  complicated  by  the  prob- 
lems of  finding  out  not  only  which 
agency  to  consult,  but  also  where  the 
proper  offices  of  that  agency  might  be. 
When  all  decisionmaking  was  centralized 
In  Washington,  applicants  could  at  least 
plan  on  several  days  of  rushing  around 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Now  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  HEW  and 
OEO,  have  decentralized  their  authority 
to  regional  offices.  This  step  theoretically 
improves  liaison,  but  in  practice  simply 
increatses  travel  time,  because  the  various 
redonal  offices  serving  any  single  State 
are  often  miles  apart. 

The  situation  faced  by  Maryland  offi- 
cials is  typical.  The  regional  offices  con- 
sulted most  frequently  by  jurisdictions  In 
my  State  are  scattered  along  a  wide  path 
from  Philadelphia— HUD.  Interior,  IRS, 
SBA — to  Charlottesville — HEW,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— with  Intervening  slops  at  Hunting- 
ton. EDA:  Chambersburg.  Labor:  College 
Park.  Agriculture:  Baltimore,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  VA,  Commerce:  Washington, 
OEO.  OSA;  and  Arlington,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Obviously  rearrangement  of  regions, 
and  physical  merger  of  as  many  regional 
offices  as  possible,  are  urgently  Important 
tasks  which  present  coordinating  efforts 
have  not  been  able  to  complete. 

The  1960's  may  go  down  In  histories  of 
public  administration  as  the  "decade  of 
plans."  Sensible,  structured  planning  is 


a  valuable  and  indeed  an  essential  tool 
of  responsive  goveniinent,  basic  as  a 
means  of  relating  present  expenditures 
to  future  needs,  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  many  agencies  and  many  neigh- 
boring or  overlapping  jurLsdictions,  and 
generally  making  public  investments 
more  rational  and  productive. 

It  is.  however,  possible  to  make  too 
many  plans,  to  structure  plans  too  nar- 
rowly, or  to  produce  attractive  documents 
which  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  what 
happens  Clearly  at  Icvst  the  first  of  the.se 
prob!em.s — a  multiplicity  of  plans — is 
with  us  now,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  bear  major  respon.sibllity. 

Accordln.g  to  a  list  pret>ared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  of  November 
1966  there  were  at  least  93  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  38  bureaus  and  otfices  in 
13  departments  and  ai-'cncies,  which  re- 
quired plans  or  evidence  of  planning  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Of  these  93  pro- 
grams, 67  required  State  plans,  and  14 
required  project  plans:  18  required  con- 
formance with  an  areawlde  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  12  reriuired  conformance 
with  an  areawlde  functional  plan. 

In  some  cases  a  sln.:le  plan,  such  as 
the  workable  program  for  community  de- 
velopment required  for  urban  renewal 
grants,  meets  the  demands  of  several  re- 
lated programs  In  other  ca.ses.  programs 
which  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
related  have  very  different  plan  require- 
ments, usually  because  they  are  admin- 
i.^tered  by  different  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, grants  for  comprehensive  water 
resources  plannin.r,  administered  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  require  a  State 
plan,  but  only  project  plans  are  required 
for  the  small  watershed  programs  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  irriga- 
tion grant.s  and  loan  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
volume  and  diversity  of  such  required 
plans  must  rest  with  Congress.  The  re- 
sponsibility Ls  stiared,  however,  by  the 
executive  branch,  both  because  many 
such  prerequisites  were  initially  projwsed 
by  ex€>cutive  officers,  and  because  far 
greater  efforts  to  coordinate  substantive 
planning  rf>quirements  could  be  made 
through  administrative  action. 

EFTiiRTS    OF    THE     BI  DCET    BL'REAU 

In  outlining  these  persistent  diffi- 
culties, I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
absolutely  nothing  is  being  done  within 
the  executive  branch  to  reduce  the  con- 
fusion, cut  redtape,  and  improve  coordi- 
nation. Certainly  many  Cabinet  officers 
are  doing  what  they  can  within  their  own 
domains.  Certainly,  too.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  aware  of  such  problems 
and  is  exerting  great  energy  to  develop 
solutions  in  a  number  of  important  areas. 
For  example,  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  bring  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
sfiecial  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts into  greater  conformity  with  estab- 
lished State  and  local  jurisdictional  lines. 
Budget  Bureau  Director  Schultze  has 
testified  to  the  Bureau's  increasing  em- 
phasis on  field  surveys  and  on  attempts 
to  solicit  suggestions  from  State  and  local 
agencies  In  many  areas. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  question  the  good  faith  of  or 
bebttle  the  efforts  of  Director  SchulUe. 


the  Cabinet,  or  any  of  the  2.8  million 
dedicated  and  hardworking  public  serv- 
ants in  the  executive  branch.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  problems  can- 
not be  solved  simply  by  efforts  from 
within.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a  very 
human  and  understandable  limit  to  the 
extent  t»j  which  any  administrator  will 
voluntarily  surrender  jurisdiction  or 
curtail  his  own  authority  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  For  another,  there  is  a 
demonstrable  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  able  to  im- 
pose conformity  and  consistency  while 
remaining,  as  Director  Schultze  recently 
commented,  an  "umpire"  and  not  a 
"czar  " 

C-QRDtN.ATINC  CRi JUPS 

Indeed,  at  present  It  seems  that,  rather 
than  having  too  few  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate, the  executive  branch  has  far  too 
many.  The  extremely  useful  hearings  last 
winter  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
govenunental  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  hundreds  of  in- 
teragency coordinating  councils,  com- 
mittees, task  forces,  and  agreements  of 
varying  size,  membership,  importance, 
and  effectiveness. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  Novem- 
ber submitted  to  the  Muskie  suljcommit- 
tee  a  list  of  some  two  dozen  major  inter- 
agency mechanisms  created  by  statute, 
executive  order,  or  memorandum.  These 
ranged  from  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, the  Federal  Executive  Boards,  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  to  the 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, tlie  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Rural  Poverty,  and 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

At  the  same  time,  several  Cabinet 
menibeis  reported  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  in- 
volved in  a  total  of  41  interagency  agree- 
ments, understandings  and  accords,  and 
is  repie.sented  on  31  formal  or  informal 
Interagency  committees,  task  forces,  or 
groups.  These  include  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Hou.sinsr.  the  Committee  on  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Coordination,  the  Task  Force 
on  Rat  Control,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  Sanitation. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  the 
chairman  of  six  interagency  groups,  sits 
on  22  others,  and  designates  a  repre- 
sentative to  an  additional  six.  To  aug- 
ment these  34  groups,  othe  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  Involved  In  33  such  activities, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration in  26,  and  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration in  15,  for  an  overall  depart- 
mental total  of  108.  These  Include  the 
Pre.sidcnt's  Council  on  Aging,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  International 
Athletics,  the  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Handicapped,  and  the  Inter- 
departmental Coordinating  Committee 
on  School-Age  Pregnancies. 

Third.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  involved  in  49  such  coordi- 
nating efforts,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  24. 

Fourth.  By  far  the  most  staggering  list 
was   submitted   by   the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  which  In  July  1965  compiled 
a  tabulation  of  no  fewer  than  320  in- 
terdepartmental projects,  understand- 
ings and  committees  with  USDA  par- 
ticipation. Among  these  were  eight  com- 
mittees established  by  law.  Executive 
order  or  Presidential  direction  and 
chaired  by  the  Department,  such  as  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Interasency  Staff  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal.  There 
were  also  44  lesser  committees  headed 
by  USDA,  such  as  the  Condor  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Forest  Service  Log 
Grade  Committee,  the  Interdepartmental 
Grazing  Fee  Conmiittee,  the  Toxic 
Micro-organisms  Panel  of  the  Joint 
United  States-Japanese  Cooperation  on 
Development  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  work  group  on  flow  frequency 
analysis.  Finally,  there  was  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  268  groups  chaired  by  other 
agencies  on  which  USDA  was  repre- 
sented. TTiese  ranged  from  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Seasonal  Ad- 
justment, the  Interdepartmental  Radio 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  National 
Facilitation  Committee  to  the  New 
Mexico  Pire  Defense  Committee  R-3,  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Federal  Safety  Council, 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Data,  the  Current  Population 
Survey  Policy  Committee  and  the  work- 
ing group  to  study  resource  availabihty 
subsequent  to  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  these  lengthy  lists 
suggest  three  lines  of  inquiry.  First,  it 
would  be  most  helpful  to  know  exactly 
how  many  such  committees,  coimclls, 
groups  and  panels  exist  In  the  entire  Fed- 
eral establishment,  what  their  nominal 
membership  is  and  who  actually  contrib- 
utes to  their  work,  how  often  they  meet, 
and  what  their  output  Is.  I  suspect  that 
we  would  find  either  that  too  many  civil 
servants  spend  too  much  of  their  time 
going  to  meetings— a  suspicion  held  in 
many  quarters  now — or  else  that  many 
of  these  bodies  are  actually  either  inac- 
tive, or  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  rela- 
tively few  staff  members. 

Second,  the  very  range  of  these  panels 
dramatizes  again  the  need  to  reorganize 
our  way  of  handling  various  types  of  in- 
teragency communication  and  coopera- 
tion. In  many  areas,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  overall  liaison  among  departments  to 
establish  either  common  operating  prin- 
ciples and  practices  or  coherent  policies. 
In  many  other  cases,  however,  It  appears 
that  the  need  for  Interagency  groups 
could  be  reduced  by  a  shifting  of  func- 
tions, rearranging  responsibilities,  and 
placing  some  sensible  restrictions  on  the 
tendency  of  bureaus  to  become  involved 
In  projects  only  marginally  related  to 
their  own  major  assignments  and  objec- 
tives. 

Third.  It  would  be  helpful  simply  to  find 
out  how  many  of  these  bodies  could  be 
formally  dissolved  without  any  substan- 
tial ill  effects.  As  we  have  seen  In  recent 
years,  the  establishment  of  a  paper  com- 
mittee can  be  cited  as  an  indication  of 
initiative,  while  In  fact  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  convenient  substitute  for  action. 
Although  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  establish  committees  is  and  should 
continue  to  be  practically  absolute,  an 


occasional  pruning  of  the  entire  area 
could  be  constructive. 


ADVISORY  OBOtrPS 

"Brain  trusters."  "kitchen  cabinets," 
and  'in-and-outers,"  have  been  a  feature 
of  our  Government  for  many  adminis- 
trations. Now,  however,  the  practice  of 
enlisting  outside  talent  is  being  quickly 
expanded.  One  method,  of  course,  is 
through  informal  consultations  and  the 
creation  of  anonymous  task  forces  re- 
sponsive to  the  Office  of  the  President. 
Another  method,  which  merits  close  and 
continuing  scrutiny,  is  the  hiring  of  con- 
sultants or  making  of  research  contracts 
at  rates  which  often  far  exceed  the  sal- 
aries allowed  regular  employees.  Al- 
though no  systematic  studies  of  the  use 
of  consultants  have  been  made  recently, 
except  in  connection  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  suspect  that 
considerable  money  could  be  saved  if 
many  of  the  jobs  now  contracted  out 
were  done  in-house.  or  if  people  now 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis  could  be  placed 
on  the  regular  payrolls. 

A  third  means  of  tapping  outside  tal- 
ent is  through  the  creation  of  advisory 
councils.  In  many  areas,  such  councils 
do  help  to  bring  new  ideas  and  fresh 
perspectives  to  public  policy.  In  many 
other  areas,  however,  it  appears  that 
such  panels  are  set  up  wholly  or  partially 
for  other  reasons:  to  give  an  added 
stamp  of  authority  to  recommendations, 
to  help  outside  professionals  feel  they 
have  a  share  in  program  operation,  or  to 
give  recognition,  through  membership  on 
an  advisory  panel,  to  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  certain  fields. 

The  nimiber  of  advisory  committees, 
councils  and  groups  has  grown  rapidly 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation "Fact  Book,"  for  example,  lists 
18  advisory  panels  which  are  involved  in 
the  administration  of  29  separate  educa- 
tional programs.  These  include  such 
bodies  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren, the  Research  Advisory  Council,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  to 
Students,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
New  Educational  Media,  and  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Administrative  Costs 
for  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Progrsun. 

Six  programs  involve  more  than  one 
group.  'Vocational  education  and  re- 
search and  trairiing  projects,  for  exam- 
ple, involve  both  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education  and  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Vocational  Education. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion recently  was  recruiting  new  em- 
ployees to  coordinate  the  work  of  its  ad- 
visory groups. 

The  exi>ansion  of  advisory  panels  is 
even  more  pronoimced  in  scientific  and 
research  fields.  According  to  recent  testi- 
mony by  Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornlg,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  15 -member 
panel  on  World  Pood  Supply.  This  panel 
in  turn  has  created  14  subpanels,  with  a 
total  of  137  members,  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  the  Intenslflcatlon  of  plant  pro- 
duction to  projected  trends  of  trade  in 
agricultural  products. 
Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director  of  the 


National  Science  Foundation,  reported  in 
March  that  NSP  has  established  "30  or 
40  panels  in  the  research  area — Including 
the  whole  Foundation — we  have  600  or 
700  paid  consultants  and  more  than  a 
thousand  who  serve  without  compensa- 
tion," including  both  research  and  edu- 
cation panels.  A  list  of  NSF  consultants 
appointed  for  advisory  panels,  divisional 
committees  and  the  National  Science 
Board  as  on  June  30,  1966,  Included  566 
names. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  criticize  the 
practice  of  employing  advisers  without 
inquirhig  closely  into  the  functions,  cost, 
and  degree  of  activity  of  each  Individual 
panel.  Such  a  study  does,  however,  seem 
to  be  very  desirable. 

INFORMATION    MANAGEMENT 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  to  pub- 
lic administration  today  Is  managing  the 
immense  volume  and  variety  of  Informa- 
tion which  our  vast  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  now  produce.  For  exam- 
ple, federally  sponsored  R.  &  D.  generates 
about  100,000  published  technical  re- 
ports each  year.  The  volume  of  tmpub- 
lished  documents  is  far  greater.  Two 
years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  original 
items  and  distributed  copies  of  State 
Department  communications  totaled  64 
million. 

Physically  handling  all  of  this  infor- 
mation is  difficult  enough,  and  taxes  the 
ingenuity  of  our  best  librarians  and  ar- 
chivists. Arranging  the  raw  materials  for 
efficient  use  is  a  tremendously  difficult 
task,  but  one  which  is  essential  to  mod- 
ern government. 

A  number  of  ambitious  projects  are 
currently  underway  In  the  executive 
branch  to  collect,  organize,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  about  research,  publi- 
cations, and  statistics  of  particular  inter- 
est to  different  groups.  The  medlars 
system  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, for  example,  has  received  worldwide 
acclaim.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  established  a  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Mental  Health  Information. 
HUD  recently  armounced  the  opening  of 
a  clearinghouse  service  to  disseminate 
results  of  HUD  research,  study,  and 
demonstration  projects  on  urban  affairs. 
The  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information,  operated  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  an 
immense  and  swiftly  expanding  service. 
Similarly,  the  OEO  Information  Center 
is  growing  as  a  source  of  smnmaries  of 
Federal  programs,  data  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  anti-poverty  informa- 
tion of  many  types. 

The  problem  now  is  to  coordinate  all 
of  these  efforts,  both  within  the  Federal 
Establishment  and  In  conjunction  with 
projects  elsewhere  In  the  country,  to  de- 
velop common  reporting  to  reduce  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  filing  systems,  and 
to  insure  that  material  will  be  available 
not  only  to  professionals  in  a  single  field 
but  also  to  interested  Individuals  work- 
ing In  related  areas. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Mr.  Willard 
Fazar  of  BOB's  Office  of  Management 
and  Organization  outlined  the  various 
"information  communities"  which  have 
taken  shape  in  fields  such  as  science  and 
technology,  biomediclne,  economics,  antl- 
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poverty,  national  defense,  and  foreign 
affairs  and  law.  Seeing  the  systenna  ap- 
proach as  the  best  guide  for  the  future, 
Mr.  Fazar  concludes: 

We  must  move  in  the  direction  of  poolln.? 
separata  efforts  and  systema  to  satisfy  the 
common  needs  of  different  information  com- 
munltle*.  But  here  we  are  faced  with  new 
problems  that  require  early,  collaborative 
action  among  units  of  Kovernment.  If  we  are 
to  oxake  the  information-management  prog- 
ress demanded  for  the  future 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  intensive  efforts  to 
resolve  the  technical  problems  which 
must  be  overcome  before  compatible  in- 
formation systems  can  be  developed  The 
problems  are  tremendous  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
this  area  as  Ln  many  others,  needs  and 
should  welcome  all  of  the  expert  assist- 
ance which  can  be  made  available. 

TELEPHONE    BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues this  afternoon  will  summarize 
other  particular  areas  in  which  reforms 
appear  essential.  In  some  of  these  areas, 
such  as  foreign  affairs  policy  formula- 
tion and  the  vast  and  intricate  processes 
of  Government  procurement,  only  com- 
prehensive action  will  suffice.  In  other 
problem  areas,  such  as  administrative 
delays  and  confusion,  reforms  should  be 
directed  at  small  |X)ints  and  very  minor 
bottlenecks. 

The  following  colloquy  this  spring  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  and  Mr  James  P.  Kelly. 
Comptroller  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Is  typical: 

GSA  Telepho.ne   Biu- 

Mr.  Klood.  When  did  you  pay  your  tele- 
phone bill  last  In  HEW 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  think  quite  recently 

Mr.  Flood,  My  spies  tell  me  you  have  not 
and  GSA  says  you  have  not  since  a  year  ago 
last  January.  If  It  is  true,  it  Is  quite  a  com- 
mentary on  your  handling  of  bills. 

Mr.  Kkllt.  We  have  paid  It  quite  recently, 
but  there  was  a  very  complex  problem  In- 
volved, and  let   me   tell   you  what  It  was. 

What  happened  Is  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration hi-vs  modified  the  system  of 
handling  telephones  m  a  way  which  la  far 
cheaper  to  the  Federal  Government  They 
have  In  effect  rented  the  lines  all  over  the 
country  on  which  we  make  all  r>f  our  t<>le- 
phone  calls.  But  there  Is  a  problem.  They 
send  us  a  huge  bill  and  we  h^ve  a  hundred 
appropriations  but  h.tve  not  the  slightest 
Idea  of  how  much  of  the  phone  bill  belongs 
to  each  of  these  appropriations.  The  reason 
the  system  saves  so  much  money  is  that  It 
makes  It  unnecess.iry  to  keep  any  records 
As  a  result,  we  and  every  other  Government 
agency  are  faced  with  a  severe  problem  of 
finding  some  reasonable  method  of  allocating 
costs  In  accord  with  the  usage.  We  are  run- 
ning sample  on  it  But  we  do  not  have  any 
feeling  of  confidence  that  what  we  are  now 
reporting  to  you  as  our  costs  for  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  on  each  appropriation 
reflects  the  actual  use  of  telephones.  It  is 
really  Just  a  continuation  of  an  historical 
figure.  Aji  the  programs  have  changed  em- 
phasis and  so  forth,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
reflect  this  change.  This  distribution  problem 
caused  the  bills  to  get  so  far  behind. 

Secretary  Oardneb.  You  mean  all  of  the 
money  they  save  by  not  keeping  records  you 
will  use  up  doing  the  sampling  study. 

Mr.  Flood,  This  type  of  "saving"  Is  not 
unusual. 


LIAl.SoN    WriH    THE    STATES 

The  intricate  confusion  of  so  many 
present  Federal  administrative  practices 
has  produced  understandable  bewilder- 
ment, frustration,  and  .skepticism  amons; 
many  State  and  local  officials  Recently 
the  administration  has  announced  a 
number  of  efforts  to  improve  liaison  with 
the  States  For  example,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plannlnt;  has 
been  de.slgnated  as  the  President's  'Am- 
ba.s.sador  to  the  Governors  "  The  State 
liepartment  has  appointed  a  special  re- 
pre.senlative  to  inform  the  States  of  rele- 
vant foreii'n  iwlicy  developments.  Most 
recently,  the  White  House  approved  a 
plan  under  which  each  Cabinet  mem- 
ber— in  addition  to  his  other  responsibili- 
ties as  the  head  of  a  department  and  a 
member  of  many  coordinating:  bodies — 
would  have  personal  responsibility  for 
maintaining'  contact  with  the  Governors 
of  four  or  live  States,  The  final  assign- 
ments have  not  been  announced,  but  I 
would  assume  that  each  .Seen  tary  would 
be  assigned  to  Slates  whose  major  inter- 
ests were  related  to  those  of  his  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  trust  that  these  efforts 
will  succeed  in  helping  Governors  t;ain 
more  coherent  information  about  Fed- 
eral programs  and  national  problems, 
and  win  also  help  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Federal  pyramid  gain  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
other  partners  in  our  federal  system  en- 
counter every  day  in  trying  to  utilize 
Federal  assi'.tance  While  better  liaison 
is  always  desirable,  our  ultimate  goal 
should  be  not  to  improve  methods  of  ex- 
plaining and  working  out  problems,  but 
rather  to  remove  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed today  are  new.  produced  by 
clianges  in  the  methods  and  objectives  of 
Government  Other  difficulties  are  pe- 
rennial, and  have  been  ag;iravated  by 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal 
establishment,  during  the  past  few 
years.  Old  or  new.  these  defects  of  man- 
agement combine  to  create  serious 
threats  to  the  effectiveness  of  nearly 
ever>'  department,  bureau,  agency,  and 
office  In  the  executive  branch 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  concluded: 

We  believe  that  structural  reorganization 
of  the  executive  establl.shment  is  a  pressing 
need  Granted  that  many  considerations 
beivr  upon  determination  of  ideal  orga- 
nisational arrangements,  especially  for  an 
est.tbllshment  with  the  range  and  scope  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  are  convinced 
that  better  grouping  of  related  activities  Is 
possible,  and  desirable 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  convinced 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  would  be  an  extremely  construc- 
tive and  progressive  step.  Such  a  panel, 
we  believe,  is  the  best  body  to  conduct  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  objective  re- 
view, and  to  develop  sound,  practical 
recommendations  for  reforms.  As  we 
have  seen  with  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions,  the  work  of  a 
broadly  based  panel,  composed  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  able  to  employ  the  Nation's 
best  talent  in  many  fields,  and  buttressed 


by  Congre.ssionaI  and  public  support,  can 
achieve  both  the  great  changes  and  the 
.sm.ill  adjustments  essential  to  better 
government. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  First  Hoover  Commission.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  ex- 
ample set  for  us  by  the  late  President 
Hoover;  by  the  late  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
the  "father  of  th.e  Hoover  Commissions"; 
and  by  all  of  the  eminent  individual.s 
who  served  on  or  as.sisled  the  previous 
Commissions.  I  trust  that  this  annuer- 
sary  will  bring  a  new  commitment  to  the 
mas.^ive  task  of  continuing  reform.  For, 
as  it  was  the  a.ssignment  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  iiist  Hoover  Commission  to 
reshape  the  Government  to  meet  i)ost- 
war  demands,  so  it  is  now  our  task  to 
modernize  the  Government  again,  to  put 
to  work  throughout  the  Federal  Estab- 
li.sliment  the  most  modern  technological 
aid  and  the  new  and  highly  promi.'^ii.c; 
tools  of  systems  management,  and  to 
make  the  executive  branch  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  effective  instrument  lor 
conducting  the  Nation's  business. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr    GER.ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  efTort  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  MathiasI.  to 
arouse  this  Congress  to  action  on  the 
long-overdue  review  and  reform  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverrmicnt.  I 
joined  with  him  and  other  Republican 
Members  in  sponsoring  such  legislation 

2  years  ago.  and  again  at  the  outset  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
machinery  of  Government,  like  any  other 
machinery  upon  which  our  safety  de- 
pends, requires  continuous  upkeep  and 
at  regular  intervals  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  overhaul.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  way  to  go  about  this  is  to 
.set  up  an  independent  commission,  suf- 
ficiently detached  from  partisan  con- 
siderations yet  sufficiently  experienced 
in  practical  governmental  problems,  such 
as  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sions of  the  ix)stwar  period. 

I  d  )  not  think  this  should  be  a  partisan 
political  endeavor.  Nor  do  I  think  It 
should  be  plgeonlioled  and  postponed 
forever  simply  because  any  objective  in- 
quiiy  into  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch — whenever  it  may  be  under- 
taken— is  bound  to  turn  up  instances 
of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
which  may  have  partisan  pohlical 
repercu.ssions. 

This  did  not  deter  President  Truman, 
in  1947.  nor  President  Eiseirhower,  In 
1953,  from  enlisting  the  great  talents  of 
foiTner  Pre.sldent  Herbert  Hoover  and 
two  Commissions  of  distinguished 
Americans  whose  monumental  works 
helped  ease  America's  entry  into  this 
complex  era  of  world  leadership  and 
responsibility. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  one  moment  of 
partisan  pride,  I  would  recall  that  the 
First  and  Second  Hoover  Corrunlsslons 
were  established  by  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  and  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress, respectively.  And  I  assure  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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that  If  the  Democratic  90th  Congress 
shirks  Its  plain  and  present  duty  to  start 
putting  the  Federal  Government's  house 
In  order,  as  the  Democratic  89th  Con- 
gress did,  a  Republican  91st  Congress 
will  make  this  reorganization  efifort  one 
of  its  first  legislative  priorities  In  1969. 

But  I  would  really  rather  see  reason 
prevail.  To  wait  will  mean  at  least  2  more 
years'  delay,  and  already  a  dozen  years 
have  slipped  past  since  there  has  been 
any  long,  hard  look  at  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  executive  branch  departments, 
agencies  and  administrative  operations. 
Such  a  study  cannot  be  undertaken 
overnight,  and  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  it  started. 

Some  Members  will  point  to  with 
pride,  while  others  will  view  with  alarm, 
the  vast  wilderness  of  new  legislation 
and  the  wild  proliferation  of  new  pro- 
grams and  administrative  agencies 
created  by  the  last  Congress  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Society.  Whatever 
one's  opinion,  however,  these  new  execu- 
tive branch  functions  do  exist,  and  affect 
the  existence  of  millions  of  Americans 
today.  Tliey  deserve,  as  well  from  the 
proponents  as  from  the  opponents  of 
each  particular  program,  the  very  most 
efficient  and  economical  administration 
their  Government  can  provide. 

If  there  are  any  valid  reasons  why  we 
should  not  seriously  attack  this  problem 
of  bureaucratic  sprawl  and  do  it  now,  I 
have  not  heard  them.  For  our  part,  the 
Republican  minority  has  made  Its  posi- 
tion and  the  logic  of  it  abundantly  clear. 
On  Januar>'  17,  1966.  at  the  start  of  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
said  in  our  Republican  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  the  Union : 

There  are  now  42  separate  Federal  agen- 
cies Involved  In  education  programs  alone. 
There  are  at  least  252  welfare  programs  to- 
day. Including  52  separate  Federal  economic 
aid  programs,  57  Job  training  programs  and 
65  Federal  programs  to  Improve  health.  In 
the  ten  years  since  the  seconC  Hoover  Com- 
mission made  its  report,  during  five  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congresses,  employees  on 
the  Federal  payroll  have  increased  by  175,000 
and  Federal  expenditures  have  Increased  by 
»57  bUllon. 

The  Executive  branch  has  become  a  bu- 
reaucratic Jungle.  The  time  has  come  to  ex- 
plore Its  wild  growth  and  cut  It  back. 

A  week  later  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  went  on  record  with  a 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Hoover-type 
commission  approach  to  the  problem. 
More  than  a  score  of  us  introduced  leg- 
islation similar  to  Mr.  Mathias'  current 
bill,  H.R.  69.  But  we  were  outnumbered 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  nothing 
happened. 

On  January  19, 1967,  in  our  second  Re- 
publican state  of  the  Union  review,  I  re- 
minded citizens  who  had  just  voted  a 
clear  mandate  for  economy  and  eflQ- 
cicncy  that — 

The  need  for  streamlining  the  national 
government  has  become  even  more  urgent 
since  we  recommended  a  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  a  year  ago. 

Again  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  threw  its  support  behind  the 
reorganization  effort.  On  February  23, 
1967,  it  called  for  an  in-depth  commis- 
sion study  "now,  without  further  delay." 

Unfortunately,  delay  seems  to  be  the 


regular  order  when  such  constructive 
proposals  come  before  this  Congress. 
Perhaps  this  will  change  some  as  Mem- 
bers return  from  communing  with  their 
constituents  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
holiday.  'Whether  or  not  the  American 
people  want  more  or  less  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  absolute^  convinced  they 
all  want  better  government.  And  I  hope 
they  will  let  their  Congressmen  know,  as 
they  have  me,  that  they  will  support  a 
solid,  sensible  step  such  as  H.R.  69  to 
improve  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  WiNNJ. 

Mr.  'WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  its  very 
moment  of  inception,  this  Nation  has 
had  the  most  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  system  of  government  in  re- 
corded history.  As  changes  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  society,  our  Govern- 
ment has  changed  to  absorb  the  impact 
of  those  changes. 

Since  World  War  U,  our  rate  of  growth 
has  shot  up  spectacularly.  In  each  and 
every  area  of  our  national  existence,  our 
achievements  have  been  impressive. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize,  however, 
that  as  richly  endowed  as  this  country 
may  be,  its  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
The  problems  of  preserving  our  heritage, 
while  administering  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing,  ever  more  complex  population, 
become  more  critical  every  day. 

The  pressures  are  building  on  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation  to  look  for  ways 
to  cut  down  on  administrative  waste  and 
mismanagement  in  the  federal  system. 
If  the  need  for  serious  change  to  mod- 
ernize the  system  is  not  soon  recognized, 
political  repercyssions  are  bound  to  be 
felt  not  only  in  the  White  House,  but 
in  Congress  as  well. 

In  our  Federal  programs  for  urban 
renewal,  transportation  improvement, 
and  pollution  control,  to  name  just  a  few, 
we  are  still  operating  on  the  old  project- 
by-project  basis.  Problems  are  subdi- 
vided into  somewhat  manageable  units, 
but  rarely  are  those  units  coordinated 
into  a  comprehensive  pattern.  It  is  rarer 
still  for  one  program  to  be  related  to  an- 
other, particularly  in  a  case  where 
agency  jurisdictional  lines  do  not  over- 
lap. 

For  example:  One  agency  Is  building 
roads  to  bring  more  cars  Into  the  city, 
while  another  agency  is  developing  mass 
transit  systems  to  keep  them  out. 

Another  instance  of  the  lack  of  Fed- 
eral coordination  is  exhibited  when  we 
spend  about  $1  billion  a  year  on  avia- 
tion, most  of  which  is  devoted  to 
moving  passengers  from  one  airport  to 
another  sis  efiQclently  and  as  safely  as 
possible.  But,  we  continue  to  devote  little 
attention  to  getting  these  passengers  to 
and  from  airports — the  one  segment  of 
airline  travel  which  is  taking  up  a  greater 
and  greater  percentage  of  total  trip  time. 
In  the  health  field.  Government  spends 
over  a  billion  dollars  on  medical  research 
to  Improve  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
However,  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  is  being  devoted  to  improving 
the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  the  population,  such  as  ambulance 


service  and  the  development  of  regional 
hospitals  with  advanced  medical  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  we  find  that  the  public 
sector  problems — transportation,  hous- 
ing, water  management,  education,  and 
the  like — are  already  the  subjects  of 
fragmented,  yet  highly  interconnected, 
private  activity. 

Now,  we  throw  into  this  potpourri  of 
public  problems,  the  systems  approach, 
which,  though  not  new,  h£is  been  devel- 
oped to  a  higher  degree  of  competency 
In  the  last  several  years. 

The  systems  approach  involve^a  con- 
tinuous cycle  of  defining  objectives,  de- 
signing alternative  systems  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  and  evaluating  these  al- 
ternatives in  terms  of  their  effectiveness 
and  cost.  Then  continuing  on  to  question 
the  objectives  and  the  assimiptlons  un- 
derlying the  analysis,  open  new  alterna- 
tives, and  establish  new  objectives. 

This  is  generally  the  definition  for- 
mulated by  the  former  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Charles  J. 
Hitch.  It  is  Mr.  Hitch,  who,  to  a  great 
degree,  we  owe  the  planning-program- 
Ing-budgetlng  system  which  has  consid- 
erable budgetai-y  success  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  into  effect  in  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  use  of  the  systems  approach  basi- 
cally implies  a  sequence  of  activities  such 
as  the  following: 

First.  Definition  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  system. 

Second.  Fimctlonal  description  of  the 
system  In  terms  of  the  component  sub- 
systems and  their  operational  interac- 
tions. 

Third.  Determination  of  objectives  and 
criteria  of  optional  system  performance. 
Fourth.  Examination  of  reasonable  al- 
ternative configurations  of  system  ele- 
ments that  approximate  optimal  system 
performance  and  the  determination  of 
the  consequences  of  each  configuration 
in  terms  of  feasibility,  acceptability,  and 
cost  effectiveness. 

Fifth.  Fmally,  objective  presentation 
of  these  alternatives  and  the  supporting 
evidence  to  the  responsible  decision- 
makers so  that  they  may  make  appropri- 
ate decisions  with  respect  to  selecting 
one  of  the  alternatives  for  design  and 
Implementation,  keeping  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  a  legitimate  outcome  may  be 
to  make  no  changes. 

Although  this  process  is  straightfor- 
ward in  concept,  it  can  be  exceedingly 
complex  and  difficult  in  application. 
Thus,  the  great  socioeconomic  problems 
of  our  time  are  so  complex  and  massive 
in  scope  that  their  analysis  requires  more 
than  a  single  analyst.  They  require  an 
Integrated  approach  by  a  team  of 
analysts. 

In  this  respect,  a  nominal  interdisci- 
plinary approach  is  inadequate.  The  in- 
dividual scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians must  become  members  of  an  in- 
tegrated team,  Interacting  in  a  common 
envirorunent  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
a  common  problem-oriented  focus.  The 
development  of  this  capability  is  a  hard 
won,  time-consuming  and  costly  process, 
but  successful  results  more  than  offset 
the  time  and  cost  Involved. 
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There  are  many  Instances  where  the 
systema  approach  to  public  problem 
solving  has  been  successful.  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  If  we  examined 
some  of  these  at  this  time. 

The  first  example  can  be  found  In  the 
work  which  TRW.  Inc..  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  doing  In  the  health  Held. 
Several  months  ago.  TRW  completed  a 
hospital  systems  study  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense — In  which  they  were 
teamed  with  Beckman  Instrument  and 
the  architectural-engineering  firm  of 
Daniel,  Mann.  Johnson,  Mendenhall. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  exam- 
ine the  application  of  advanced  engineer- 
ing techniques  to  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing military  medical  facihties.  The  stud- 
ies clearly  demonstrated  that  significant 
operating  cost  reductions  could  be  real- 
ized through  the  employment  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  in  the  initial  design  of  a 
medical  facility. 

In  addition.  TRW  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  $100  million  medical  cen- 
ter in  Alberta,  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
northern  New  England  regional  medi- 
cal program  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  Space-General  Corp.  un- 
dertook a  systems  analysis  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness study  of  the  California  system 
of  criminal  Justice.  This  study  repre- 
sented the  initial  attempt  to  apply  the 
technique  of  systems  engineering  to  the^ 
problems  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

The  study  resulted  in  a  program  di- 
rected  toward   an  improved  system   of 
criminal  Justice  in  California.  The  major 
;3  elements  of  this  proposed  program  are: 

The  development   of  an  information 
;j  system   linking   together   various  agen- 

cies of  criminal  justice  and  being  capa- 
ble of  evaluating  program  and  system  ef- 
fectiveness through  collection,  storage, 
and  processing  of  appropriate  data. 

A  systematic  study  of  persons  Involved 
In  criminal  activity  and  identification  of 
crime  susceptible  groups. 

Carefully  selected  prevention  programs 
directed  toward  the  susceptible  offender 
groups. 

Technical  assistance  in  the  apprehen- 
sion and  processing  of  offenders. 

Development  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods in  the  management  and  treatment 
of  offenders  with  attendant  studies  of 
subsequent  behavior  and  costs. 

The  development  and  training  of  man- 
power to  carry  out  the  program 

The  development  of  public  support 
and  imderstanding  through  informa- 
tion and  community  education  programs. 

A  comprehensive  master  plan  which 
projects  over  a  5-year  period  the  sched- 
uling and  cost  of  the  program. 

Third,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
companies — among  them  General  Elec- 
tric, WestInghou.se.  Sunset  Petroleum. 
and  various  aluminum  companies — 
which  have  begun  to  Identify  themselves 
as  being  in  the  "city  business,"  rather 
than  in  the  materials  or  product  busi- 
ness. This  has  led  them  to  engage  in  the 
acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  land,  in  the 
planning  of  the  use  of  this  land,  and  in 
the  design  for  neighborhoods,  communi- 
ties, and  cities,  instead  of  individual 
buildings  or  component  parts. 

These  companies  see  the  cities  not  only 
as  opportimltles  for  the  sale  of  tradi- 
tional products,  like  appliances,  but  as 


an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 70  such  new  cities  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  construction 
in  the  United  States.  This  marks  the  first 
time  in  our  country  that  one  set  of 
planners  or  designers  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  designing 
a  city  as  a  system. 

Finally,  a  considerable  amount  of  sys- 
tems work  has  been  done  by  U.S.  corpo- 
rations overseas.  Litton  Industries,  for 
example,  prepared  a  program  for  the 
Greek  Government  to  develop  Crete  and 
the  western  Peloponnesus  by  using  the 
systems  approach.  The  plan  i.s  for  Litton 
to  provide  the  management  capability 
for  a  10-year  project  with  twin  goals — 
transforming  both  regions  into  tourist 
attractions  and  stimulating  industriaU- 
zation. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  a  Hoover-type 
commission  studies  executive  branch  or- 
ganization and  programs,  they  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  compare  current 
unsuccessful  Federal  programs  to  simi- 
lar programs  undertaken  by  private  en- 
terprise using  the  systems  approacli. 

By  enacting  legislation  to  assemble  a 
Hoover-type  commission  we  will  be  giv- 
ing authority  to  an  independent  arm  of 
the  Goveriunent  to  conduct  the  sort  of 
introspective  examination  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system  needed  to  cause  the 
kinds  of  vast  changes  capable  of  coping 
with  the  problems  I  have  outlmed. 

As  I  see  it.  the  problem  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  terms  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach, will  be  twofold. 

First,  there  is  the  two-pronged  ques- 
tion of  how.  in  a  management  sen.se,  we 
can  improve  the  things  we  are  already 
doing  and  whether  or  not  we  are  doing 
all  that  needs  to  be  done 

This  problem  deals  basically  with  the 
overlapping  of  programs  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  similar  pro- 
grams. Coordination,  where  it  does  exist, 
is  more  of  a  tug  of  war  between  agencies 
trying  to  justify  their  existence  than  it 
Is  a  coop)erative  effort  for  the  public 
good.  Too  many  programs  are  unsuc- 
cessful for  there  not  to  be.  at  least,  some 
common  management  flaws. 

We  must  use  the  most  modern  man- 
agement techniques  to  run  the  Nation's 
biggest  business — its  Government.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
systems  approach  into  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and.  as  I  stated  previously,  a 
directive  has  been  issued  ordering  all 
Govenunent  agencies  to  use  the  plan- 
ning-programing-budgeting  system.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning  and  the  current 
administration  is  encountering  difficul- 
ties with  the  several  agencies  that  were 
reported  to  be  dragging  their  feet. 

The  second  portion  of  the  problem  Is 
the  determination  of  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  solution  of  public  prob- 
lems. 

The  Federal  Government  attracts 
many  able  people  who  are  capable  of  op- 
erating in  a  relatively  advanced  man- 
agerial environment  But.  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  being  far  from  the 
grassroots,  is  seriously  limited  in  its  sen- 
sitivity to  local  issues  and  data.  The 
addition  of  private  industry  to  the  search 
for  solutions  would  offer  a  reservoir  of 
data  that  has  hitherto  been  untapped. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  business,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  potentially  en- 
larging "public  market"  will  mean  more 
than  Government  contracts  and  loans. 
Some  private  firms,  in  the  future,  might 
even  want  to  operate  such  a  traditional- 
ly public  service  as  the  mall  delivery. 
E:conomist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
even  foresees  the  day  when  business  in 
this  Nation  will  be  leaning  more  and 
more  toward  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  type  of  corporate  establish- 
ment. 

These  developments  are  far  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  all  involve  an  element  of  risk 
and  pose  great  challenges  to  our  in- 
tellect and  ability  to  organize.  But  this 
is  much  more  true  of  government  than 
of  business  because  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's deficiencies,  in  its  capacity 
to  effectively  deal  with  complex  modern 
problems. 

Private  industry  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  solve  some  of  our  major  domestic 
problems.  The  flexibility,  drive,  and  man- 
auement  competency  of  the  better 
managed  firms  can  make  more  signif- 
icant contributions  than  any  of  us  can 
imagine. 

Mr,  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  his  comments 
and  his  contribution. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr   Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, almost  20  years  ago,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reported  that — 

The  time  lias  come  when  the  budgetary 
and  accounting  .systems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  modernized.  Unless  this 
Is  done,  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  public  will  be  unable  Intelligently 
to  Judge  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  e.x- 
pendlture  and  the  efTectlveness  of  past 
expenditures. 

Although  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  directed  Its  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
budgetary  and  accounting  systems  of 
our  Federal  Government,  the  statement 
is  prophetic  of  today's  conditions.  If 
there  is  one  need,  one  shortcoming,  one 
inadequacy  that  stands  out  above  all 
others  in  the  legislative  process  It  is  a 
need  for  congressional  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  relative  value  and  effective- 
ness of  programs.  This  need  for  an  objec- 
tive, scientific  review  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  activities  becomes  greater  and 
more  obvious  every  day,  yet  public 
evaluation  and  accountability  remains 
minimal. 

Today  this  need,  this  shortcoming, 
this  inadequacy.  Is  receiving  serious  at- 
tention from  responsible,  experienced, 
and  knowledgeable  people  in  and  out  of 
Government.  Such  concern  attests  to  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  In  answer  to 
H.R.  69.  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills  1, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Congress  in 
determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
programs  within  the  total  budget  struc- 
ture The  creation  of  this  commission 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  may  well  be  used  to 
supplement   a   more   far-reaching    and 
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permanent  system  whereby  economy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness  can  be  pro- 
moted. Certainly,  such  a  commission 
now  could  bring  to  the  Congress  the 
diversity  of  views  which  is  necessary  if 
the  legislative  branch  is  to  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  and  involvement  in 
the  many  facets  of  our  sociological  and 
economic  existence. 

But  the  Congress  needs  more.  The 
Congress  needs  an  adequate,  permanent, 
professional  agency  to  assist  it  in  the 
determination  of  the  wisdom  and  desir- 
ability of  a  program  and  the  amount  of 
the  cost  it  justifies.  An  agency  even  re- 
motely beholden  to  another  branch  is 
insufficient.  It  must  be  a  direct  arm  of 
the  Congress. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  advisability 
of  Government  expenditure  must  be  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  and  the  objectives  to  be 
served  justify  their  cost,  and  whether  the 
burdens  they  may  impose  on  the  tax- 
payer and  the  economy  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  goals  to  be  achieved.  For 
an  effective  and  consistent  policy,  these 
appraisals  and  evaluations  of  expendi- 
tures and  activities  against  their  cost 
must  be  made  in  a  regular,  objective, 
scientific,  and  empirical  way,  rather 
than  in  a  haphazard,  hit-and-miss,  now- 
and-then,  or  even  subjective  manner. 

For  Congress  to  fail  to  create  and  to 
adequately  provide  for  this  oversight 
function  would  amount  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  Ir- 
responsibility of  uneconomical,  ineflB- 
cient,  and  ineffective  governmental  ac- 
tivities. It  would  further  be  a  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
old  solutions  and  old  methods  do  not 
necessarily,  and  probably  cannot,  solve 
today's  complex  problems  of  housing, 
poverty,  crime,  transportation,  and  pol- 
lution, to  mention  only  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  cite  two 
examples  out  of  many  from  my  district 
which  clearly  Indicate  the  need  for  im- 
proved economy  and  efHclency  and  the 
need  for  analyses  and  evaluations  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
activities. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  a  college  in  my 
district  with  reference  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  research  funds  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  He  remarked  that  he  wanted 
"to  make  some  comments  about  the  ap- 
propriations that  have  been  earmarked 
for  educational  research  in  the  past  and 
the  extraordinary  ineffectiveness  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  distributed 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  "  The  profes- 
sor goes  on  to  say  that — 

Despite  the  very  large  increases  In  appro- 
priations over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  increase  In  the  volume  of  pub- 
lished educational  research.  TTie  money  has 
been  distributed,  often  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, but  80  much  of  it  has  been  frittered 
away  on  projects  that  are  virtually  worthless 
that  little  of  substance  has  emerged. 


in  my  district  which  has  extensive  con- 
tact with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
firm  wrote: 


He  concludes  that — 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  well-planned 
educational  research. 

Another  example  of  inefficiency,  red- 
tape,  and  unnecessary  duplication  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  engineering  firm 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  loaded  with 
people  (who)  don't  know  what  else  to  do  but 
to  make  work  for  additional  people.  Their 
program  of  grants  for  water  and  sewer  utili- 
ties in  the  small  communities  is  so  bogged 
down  in  fantastic  paper  work,  that  It  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  understand  what  objective 
there  could  possibly  be  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  get  water  and  sewers 
in  these  communities. 

In  contrast,  this  firm  pointed  out 
that — 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  been  working  with  these 
kinds  of  grants  and  the  paper  work  and 
complexity  is  nowhere  near  as  complicated 
nor  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  examples  under- 
score the  pervasive  problem  that  the 
present  postauthorization  review  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  is  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  expanding  scope  and  nature 
of  governmental  activities  and  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  priorities,  and 
in  part  on  the  recognition  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  efifectiveness  can 
and  must  be  improved.  Review  should 
be  much  more  than  a  matter  of  mere 
fiscal  accounting  and  auditing,  as  those 
terms  are  commonly  understood,  and 
probably  even  more  importantly  this  re- 
view, analysis,  and  evaluation  must  be 
made  by  the  Congress  separately  and 
distinctly  from  any  review  which  is 
made  by  the  executive  branch  or  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program. 

For  the  Congress  to  perform  its  func- 
tions properly,  and  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment more  accountable  to  the  people,  it 
needs  to  appraise  the  total  performance 
and  effectiveness  of  a  program  or  activi- 
ty. Normal  accounting  methods,  on  what- 
ever basis,  are  not  able  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  public  with  the  kind 
of  critique  of  Government  operations  so 
vitally  needed.  Concern  with  economy 
and  efficiency  in  isolation  is  not  enough. 
We  must  also  be  concerned  with  sub- 
stantive effectiveness  and  performance. 
The  Congress  does  not  distill  policy 
once  and  for  all.  Policy  objectives  are 
being  continually  revised  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  changing  circumstances. 
The  decision  whether  to  expand  or  con- 
tract, to  continue  or  discontinue,  to  sup- 
port or  challenge  a  program  or  activity 
should  clearly  depend  primarily  on  its 
present  effectiveness  and  relative  prior- 
ity as  sclenttflcally  and  objectively  es- 
tablished, along  with  projections  for  the 
future  based  on  the  same  criteria. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation.  This  Office 
would  be  imder  the  direction  of  a  legis- 
lative auditor,  appointed  for  a  15-year 
term  by  the  Congress.  This  Office  would 
be  similar  in  structure  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  but  would  be  more 
clearly  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  The  Of- 
fice would  in  no  way  affect  the  vital 
functions  of  the  GAO.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, performance  audits,  smalyses,  and 
evaluations  would  be  performed  by  In- 


dependent contracting  consultants,  us- 
ing the  increasingly  credible  tools  of 
social  science  and  data  processing. 

The  purpose  of  such  analyses  and 
evaluations  would  be  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities  from  four  different  aspects: 

First,  in  terms  of  present  and  projected 
costs; 

Second,  in  terms  of  meeting  the  intent 
of  Congress; 

Third,  in  comparison  with  other  pro- 
grams and  activities  with  similar  objec- 
tives and  whether  they  should  tie  merged, 
modified,  or  discontinued; 

Fourth,  in  terms  of  the  relative  budget 
priority  which  should  be  assigned  to 
such  program  or  activity,  and  the  rela- 
tive impact  of  an  increase  or  reduction 
of  funds  for  the  program. 

Analyses  and  evaluations  would  be 
made  by  the  Office  at  the  request  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  by  any  of  their 
standing  committees,  or  by  a  new  joint 
committee  created  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  legislative  auditor.  Such  reports 
would  have  no  binding  effect  and  would 
be  only  an  additional,  albeit  important 
and  new  source  of  information  on  which 
Members  of  Congress  can  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  need  is  clear. 
Our  problems  are  unprecedented.  Let  us 
rise  to  the  challenge.  I  strongly  urge 
prompt  House  action  and  hearings  on 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  careful  consideration.  I 
shall  welcome  the  support  of  all  who 
wish  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  just  west  of 
me  in  the  State  of  Maryland  who,  as 
usual,  is  representing  his  constituents 
and  I  believe  doing  a  service  to  all  of  the 
American  people  by  focusing  attention 
on  the  greatest  problem  we  have  in  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  coming  to  grips  with 
the  Intricacies  of  government.  With  the 
extending  and  daily  growth  and  pro- 
liferation of  domestic  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  growing 
intricacy  and  complexity  of  our  Military 
Establishment,  I  think  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation  is  becoming  more  critical 
with  each  passing  month. 

I  certainly  join  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  further 
state  that  it  is  coimnonsense  and  good 
business  for  any  organization  to  re- 
evaluate its  operations  periodically,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow,  seemingly  without 
botmds,  Is  no  exception.  Significantly, 
the  last  comprehensive  study  and  major 
overhaul  of  the  executive  branch  took 
place  over  a  decade  ago.  when  Congress 
approved  for  the  second  time  and  the 
President  again  appointed  a  distin- 
guished Commission  on  Executive 
Reorganization. 

The  success  and  impact  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendations  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  similar  investigation  of  our  pres- 
ent complex  executive  machinery  could 
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yield  the  same  good  results.  In  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  s  Hoover- 
type  commission  Is  again  In  order— In 
fact.  It  Is  long  overdue. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  Government 
waste  and  Inefficiency  due  to  Inadequate 
channels  of  communications  within  and 
between  Government  agencies,  duplica- 
tion of  functions,  a  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined areas  of  jurLsdlctlon.  and  anti- 
quated management  techniques.  But 
there  is  still  another  matter  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Is  as  important  as  tho.se 
Just  mentioned. 

There  Ls  an  urgent  need  to  establish 
more  direct  lines  of  conxmunications  be- 
tween our  many  Governjnent  aeencies 
and  those  private  citizens  requiring  as- 
sistance from  these  asencies  Today,  the 
individual  who  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion on  a  personal  problem,  and  who 
must  deal  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  to  solve  this  difficulty.  Is 
faced  with  an  enormous  and  almost  over- 
whelming bureaucracy 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lack  of  effective, 
direct  communications  between  the  Oov- 
emment and  its  citizenry  is  dally  ap- 
parent to  every  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor whose  offices  must  act  constantly  as 
an  intermediary  for  the  individual  who 
cannot  gain  the  proper  attention  of  the 
particular  Oovemment  agency  with 
which  he  must  deal  And  by  having  to 
act  as  a  go-between,  we  merely  add  one 
more  step  to  an  already  overly  compli- 
cated process. 
;  3  Government  mu.=;t  never  grow  so  big 

that  it  Joses  si.i,'ht  of  the  individual.  At 
y  one  time  or  another  every  citizen  has 

an  occasion  to  contact  a  Ooverrunent 
agency  with  a  personal  inquiry — an  in- 
quiry relevant  to  his  family's  welfare 
and  happiness.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  vital 
that  we  do  not  have  a  Government  so 
computerized  that  It  Is  impossible  to  deal 
with  a  citizen  on  a  personal  basis  In 
other  words.  Mr  Speaker,  any  efforts 
made  to  streamline  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  must  be  done  so  to  in- 
crease, not  decrease,  personal  contact 
with  the  citizens  it  is  meant  to  serve. 

Mr.  MATHIA8  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  encouragement 
tuid  his  support  and  for  his  own  fine  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  H.R.  418.  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment ol  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  In  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  in  stressing 
the  need  for  expeditious  action  In  this 
matter. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government 
should  represent  the  zenith  of  efficiency 
In  the  performance  of  its  duties  and 
functions.  The  taxpayers  who  finance 
the  Ftederal  Govenunent,  and  whose 
lives  are  tn  some  way  or  another  affected 
every  day  by  the  Federal  Government, 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  very  best.  To 
the  contrary,  however,  as  any  Individual. 
group  or  representative,  who  has  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment knows,  the  executive  branch 
presents  endless   examples  of   overlap- 


ping Jurisdiction,  duplicated  responsi- 
bilities, noncoordlnated  activiiie.s.  and 
uncooperative  efforts 

The  purpose  of  legislation  such  as  my 
bUl.  HR  418.  is  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  review  the  va.st  structure  of  the 
executive  branch,  probing  into  its  areas 
of  jurisdiction  and  responsibility,  in 
order  to  define,  streamline,  consolidate, 
and  coordinate  those  areas  Into  an  effi- 
cient, effective  organization. 

As  the  rankincr  minority  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
am  particularly  aware  of  a  number  of 
programs  falling  within  the  committee's 
jurLsdiction  which  are  obviou.s  examples 
of  the  need  for  a  searching  and  thorough 
review  of  the  organizational  problems  of 
the  executive  branch,  looking  toward 
the  recommendation  of  proix-r  and  cor- 
rective reform  measures.  TTie  following 
resume  of  certain  programs  within  the 
JurLsdiction  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  highlight  and  support  the 
need  for  a  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  is  submitted  for  my  col- 
leagues' information  and  in  support  of 
the  establishment  of  thLs  commi.ssion. 
HovsE  CoMMrm«   on   TrBLtc   Works 

The  House  Commlltee  on  Public  Worka 
ha«  legislative  JuriBdlctiim  over  the  follow- 
ing proifmma 

The  Federal -aid  highway  programs,  Ui- 
cludlrii;  Investigations  thereof. 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  Good  control  works 
of  Improvement; 

Federal  public  buildings  and  grounds; 

Sm.ill  watershed  development  and  flood 
prevenUon  program; 

Federal  water  pollution  control  leglsl.itlon; 

Public-  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 
Including  bridges  and  dams. 

Certain  economic  development  programs, 
and 

OH  pollution. 

PSOGRAMS     E.VCOMPASSES 

Included  within  this  Jurisdiction  axe  pro- 
grams authorized  by  such  Acts  as  Uie  fol- 
lowUig 

Federal-Aid  Highways  .\cts. 

Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965: 

Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Ckjntrol  Acta. 

PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1950. 

SmaU  Watersiied  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act; 

Federal  Water  Pollution   Control  Act; 

Water  quality  Art  of  1965; 

Clean  Water  ReatoraUon  Act  of  1968; 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

Dl&iater  Relief  Act  of  1966; 

Additional  Monetary  Authorizations  for 
Certain  River  Basin  Plans  Acts;   and 

Various  measures  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, such  as.  Third  Library  of  Congrew 
Building;  Official  Residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  National 
Visitors'  Center;  Heliport;  and  Joseph  H. 
HXrslihom   Museum   and   Sculpture   Garden. 

WhUe  a  certain  amount  of  objective  review 
of  Federal  execuUve  operations  can  be  ac- 
complished during  the  normal  course  of 
hearings  by  the  Committees  of  Congress  on 
various  programs  within  each  Committee's 
respective  Jurladlctlon.  a  new  Hoover-type 
CcmmlflBlon  to  conduct  •  review  of  the  oper- 
ations or  the  Federal  executive,  with  a  view 
toward  asBeesment  of  the  probVeoM  of  dupli- 
cation, lack  of  coordination,  red  tape,  and 
sheer  blgneaa,  and  to  recommend  reforms  of 
government  operations,  la  obviously  needed. 


Tliere  are  a  number  of  Items  which  relate 
to  public  works  programs  which  emphasize 
this  point 

Section  204  SecUon  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  requires  that  all  applications 
after  June  30.  1967.  for  many  types  of  Fed- 
eral lo.in  and  grant  programs,  be  reviewed 
by  an  area-wide  agency  designated  to  per- 
form metropolitan  or  regional  planning  In 
each  standard  motrojxiUtan  statistical  area. 
Included  within  the  types  of  activities  en- 
comp<u.sed  by  the  Acts  requirements  are 
Federal  lo.uia  or  grants  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  open-space  land  projects  or  for  the 
planning  or  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
porta.  Iibrariet,  u-ater  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewrragr  facilttiej  and  wast^ 
treatment  works,  highways,  tran»portation 
facxUtirs.  and  uatcr  development  and  land 
conservation  projects  Thus,  any  of  these 
types  of  projects  must  be  reviewed  by  such 
an  areawlde  or  regional  planning  agency 
within  a  st-indard  metropolitan  statistical 
area 

On  May  17.  1967.  the  House,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  adopted  my  amendment  to 
the  Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Approprla- 
Uons  Bill.  1968.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  therein  for  tlie  administration  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  1966  Act.  Despite  this  clear 
refle<-tlon  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  sec- 
tion 20*  be  continued  no  further  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, that  Department  proceeded  to  carry 
out  Its  aspects  of  the  Implementation  of  sec- 
tion 204.  Including  the  deslgnaUon  of  area- 
wide  ur  regional  planning  agencies  and  the 
geographical  areas  over  which  such  agen- 
cies would  have  respective  Jurisdictions.  I 
have  been  advised  by  high  offlclals  within 
that  Department  that.  In  their  view,  my  pro- 
hibition In  the  HUD  Approprtatlona  Bill 
would  t>e  applicable  only  to  programs  within 
that  parUcular  Department,  not  to  any  pro- 
grams within  other  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  section  204  controversy  reflects  a 
number  of  things  about  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today.  It  reflects  the  growing 
prollXeraUon  of  review  of  projects  and  pro- 
gram.s  within  the  Federal  Government,  a 
proliferation  that  has  already  begun  to  tie 
up  many  projects  and  programs  with  needless 
red  tap)e.  It  reflects  the  callous  disregard  of 
clear  Congressional  Intent  by  those  who  ad- 
minister programs  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  reflects  the  growth  of  control 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  planning 
by  the  municipalities,  counties,  and  States. 
It  reflects  the  seizure  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  prerogatives  with  respect  to  local 
planning  and  development  which  have  rested 
throughout  our  NaUon's  history  with  State 
and  local  governments,  and  It  reflects  an 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol all  aspects  of  such  planning  and  de- 
velopment. 

HJi.  25.  HR  28,  a  blU  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  supposedly  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, restore,  and  make  accessible  estuarlne 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valuable  for 
sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and 
for  other  purposes,  has  been  the  subject  of 
heated  debate. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  considering  means  to  simplify  pro- 
cedures within  It.  HS..  26  would  estabUsh  a 
procedure  whereby  dual  permits — one  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — would  be  required 
to  dredge,  fill,  and  so  forth  within  estuarlne 
areas.  Presently,  a  permit  Is  required  only 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but  HJi.  25 
would  complicate  even  ftirther  the  Federal 
procedures  on  this  matter  by  requiring  per- 
mits from  two  Secretaries  on  tiie  Federal 
level. 
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HR.  25,  as  Introduced,  would  also  be  a 
great  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  municipalities  with  respect  to 
planning  the  use  of  estuarlne  areas  and  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  development 
thereof. 

Water  Pollution  A  classic  example  of  why 
the  Nation  needs  another  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission Is  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  durlrg  Its 
first  year  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor.  The  administration  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy  practically  since  its  enact- 
ment In  1956.  After  years  within  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Congress  In  1965  elevated 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  program  to  an  agency  status, 
creating  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Then  in  the 
Spring  of  1966,  without  even  consulting  the 
Congressional  leaders  responsible  for  han- 
dling water  pollution  control  legislation,  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  plan,  which 
subsequently  became  Reorganization  Plan  No 
2  of  1966,  to  transfer  that  new  agency  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  shakeup  of  the  Federal  program,  with- 
out advance  warning  to  Congress,  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  nearly  60  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel In  this  highly  technical  and  complex 
field.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Federal  effort 
to  control  the  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
waters.  Furthermore,  the  administration  of 
the  sewage  treatment  plants  construction 
program  was  set  back  by  administrative  tur- 
moil. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
held  two  days  of  hearings  this  year  on  the 
progress  of  the  Federal  effort  In  this  area. 
What  the  Committee  heard  was  most  dis- 
couraging. As  I  said  on  the  Floor  on  June 
16th.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  should  be  given  an  award  as 
the  worst  administered  Federal  agency  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Because  of  constant  shake- 
ups  of  the  administration  of  the  program, 
because  of  the  duplication  of  effort  with 
other  agencies,  because  of  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  their  programs  with  other 
Federal  agencies  in  this  field,  because  of  the 
red  tape  Involved  In  getting  a  project  ap- 
proved by  this  agency,  the  Federal  effort  to 
control  water  pollution  has  greatly  suffered. 

Federal-Aid  Highways.  This  Administra- 
tion has  taken  It  upon  Itself  to  downgrade 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  bureau 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
public  roads.  Through  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Bureau  has 
been  downgraded  to  a  mere  operational  unit, 
devoid  of  any  word  whatsoever  in  policy 
formulation.  It  is  discouraging  that  the  bu- 
reau responsible  for  carrying  out  a  program 
cannot  have  a  word  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  with  respect  to  that  program. 

Congress  has  expressed  itself  in  very  clear 
terms  that  the  roads  program  must  be  given 
high  priority  within  the  transportation  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the 
Administration  continues  to  push  the  road 
program  further  Into  the  background,  often 
relying  upon  costly  and  often  Ineffective 
other  means  of  transportation  as  alterna- 
tives to  roads.  Furthermore,  the  road  pro- 
gram Is  being  subjected  to  more  and  more 
reviews  by  non-roads  entities.  Section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  includes  highways 
as  one  of  the  programs  encompassed  within 
the  review  authority  of  areawlde  or  regional 
planning  agencies  within  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  now  has  to  clear  a  road  project 
to  make  sure  that  no  erosion  results  from 
the  construction  thereof,  as  an  example  of 
the  strings  that  are  being  attached  to  the 
road  program. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  be- 
lieve I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  issue  a  call  for  a  new  Hoover  Com- 
mission, I  am,  of  course,  delighted  by  the 
proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  That  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
should  have  joined  in  asking  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Hoover-type  com- 
mission is  to  me  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  commission  in  stream- 
lining and  making  more  efficient  our 
Federal  Government. 

During  my  first  campaign  for  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1962,  one  of  the 
main  planks  in  my  platform  was  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  Hoover  Commission  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After 
my  election  and  In  accordance  with  my 
pledge  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  88th  Congress,  im- 
mediately after  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  I  placed  in  the 
hopper  a  bill  (H.R.  965)  creating  and 
setting  up  a  new  Hoover  Commission. 
That  was  on  January  9, 1963. 

Since  that  day  to  this  I  have  been 
working  among  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  stimulate  In- 
terest In  this  new  proposal  for  a  Hoover 
Commission.  My  efforts  have  met  with 
Increasing  success  to  the  point  where  It 
is  now  Inevitable  that  such  a  commis- 
sion will  be  formed  In  the  near  future. 
The  only  thing  that  now  keeps  It  from 
becoming  a  reality  Is  the  resistance  and 
reluctance  of  the  administration  to  back 
It. 

I  confidently  predict  that  If  this  pro- 
posal were  to  clear  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  It  would  pass  both  bodies 
of  Congress  unanimously.  'Why  we  are  not 
proceeding  forward  In  this  matter  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  I  have  only 
this  week  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  ask- 
ing him  to  schedule  hearings  on  such  a 
proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Although  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
which  would  obstruct  any  reasonable 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  new  com- 
mission, I  still  believe  my  original  idea  to 
have  the  new  commission  under  the 
joint  heads  of  former  Presidents  Truman 
and  Elsenhower  to  be  a  substantially 
sound  and  good  one. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  spread  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  original  bill, 
put  In  the  hopper  by  me  on  the  9th  of 
Januarj'  1963. 1  urge  that  this  bill  or  one 
similar  to  it  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
at  the  earliest  date.  It  would  be  a  just  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late, 
great  President  of  the  United  States: 
Herbert  Hoover. 

H.R.  965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATIOK    OF    POLICT 

Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
ix)licy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  improved  service  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business  in  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices.  Independent  establishments,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by — 

(1)  recommending  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  low- 


est amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  activities,  and  functions; 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

(4)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

(5)  defining  responsibilities  of  officials; 

(6)  eliminating  nonessential  services,  func- 
tions, and  activites  which  are  comjjetitive 
with  private  enterprise;  and 

(7)  relocating  agencies  now  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President  in  departments  or 
other  agencies  if  It  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
efficient  as  a  result. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
REORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE     BRANCH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  est>ablished  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
organization and  Operation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  private  life; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  represent  equally  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  With  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
there  shall  be  a  Representative  and  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Democratic  Party  and  one  each 
from  the  Republican  Party. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  of  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  President  may  appoint  the  last 
two  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
as  co-Chairmen.  If  no  such  appointment  is 
made,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  'Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation     of     members     of    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested, 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  thk  ExECtTTrVE 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
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who  u«  In  tb*  axecuttTe  branch  of  the  Oot* 
•nuxMttt  ahaU  mtt*  without  compenaatton 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  aerv- 
loea  la  tt»  eaecutlT*  branch,  but  they  ihall 
be  rebatoaned  for  travel,  ■ubetotence,  and 
other  Jtmammrf  ezpensee  Incurred  b;  them 
In  the  performanoe  of  the  duties  veated  in 
the  Oaiimtaaliin. 

(c)  ICBMB^w  FaoK  PaiTATK  Lirs. — The 
members  from  private  life  ahall  each  receive 
950  per  dlant  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
perfoniMkztoe  oC  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
yrt\^m%r^  ptus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
alstence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
currvd  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duUes. 

WttWW  or  THS  COMMISSION 

Sk3.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  sueb  pnraonnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Clasalflcation  Act  of  1949. 


(b)  Tba  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  clas- 
slflcatlOD  laws,  temporary  and  intermittent 
aervlces  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  Augusta,  1040  (60  Stat.  810).  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  950  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

KKPKMSaS  OF  TKB  COMMtSSIOM 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DtmXS  or  THE  1  uU  MISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  iNvxsncATinN — The  Commis- 
sion shall  study  and  invesugate  the  present 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  of  all 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, offices.  Independent  establishments. 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Government 
except  the  Judiciary  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  In  their  opinion  to  ac- 
complish the  purp^>ses  set  forth  in  section 
1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RxpoaT. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit an  Interim  report  to  the  Congress  ninety 
days  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  an  interim  report  ten 
days  after  the  end  of  each  succeeding  ninety - 
day  period  on  lis  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions for  such  ninety-day  period  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  Its  final  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  at  which  date  the 
Commlaslon  shall  cease  to  exist  The  final 
report  of  the  Commission  may  propose  such 
oonstitutlonal  amendment.?,  legislative  en- 
actments and  administrative  actions  as  In 
Its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
recamiaendaUons . 

rowKXS  or  thc  commission 
Sec.  10.  (a)  HE\Rivr.s  and  Sessions  The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Conunlsalon,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  cirrylng  out 
the  proylalons  of  this  .^ct.  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places. 
adminlater  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  siib- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendajice  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  ajxd  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  <is  the 
Conunlaakm  or  such  subcomnuttee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commlaalon,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
aervMI  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chalrmaa  or  member  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (UB.C,  tlUe  3.  sees  193-1941.  shall 
apply  IB  the  ease  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness  to   comply    with    any    subpena    or    to 


testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Obtaiminc  OmciAL  Data. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
form.^tlon.  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  M.ATHi.\sl  for  his  leadership  in  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse his  bill,  H.R.  69,  which  seeks  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Although  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  only  a  little  more  than  6 
months,  the  need  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  executive  branch  has  become  very 
apparent  to  me.  Frequently  my  work  on 
behalf  of  constituents  leads  me  into  deal- 
ings with  several  different  agencies  eacli 
having  some  jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
at  hand.  Often  these  jurisdictions  over- 
lap. The  road  to  a  solution  Is  often 
lengthy,  tortuous,  and  sometimes  cir- 
cular. 

As  an  example,  I  find  that  in  dealing 
with  transportation  matters — especially 
as  they  have  Involved  the  fate  of  the  New- 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
which  is  so  vital  to  my  State — there  is 
no  single  agency  or  department  which 
can  set  transportation  policy  for  the 
Federal  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Is  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven 
situation,  the  Justice  Department  Is  in- 
volved and  lately,  the  Post  OfTlce  De- 
partment has  become  mixed  in.  Other 
areas  of  transportation  find  the  addition 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  This  is  not  the  limit  of 
Jurisdiction  over  transportation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Treasur>' 
Department  have  functions  in  this  fleld. 
TTicre  are  probably  others  whose  Inter- 
ests are  Involved  from  time  to  time.  The 
diversity  of  policymaking  authorities  In 
this  field  results  in  the  failure  to  develop 
any  coordinated,  comprehenslv*.  or  con- 
sistent Federal  policy  toward  transpor- 
tation. 

This  Ls  but  one  broad  field  where  such 
a  situation  exists.  Other  examjiles  are 
innumerable.  Air  and  water  pollution, 
for  instance:  the  administration  of  edu- 
cati'inal  programs,  for  instance  I  have 
had  experience  with  the  Department  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  rela- 
tive to  the  open-space  program  which  it 
administers  but  found  that  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  has  a  major  inter- 
est In  open -space  development 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  divisions  of 
autliority  are  necessarily  bad.  Executive 
operations  should  be  subjected  to  a  com- 
prehensive review  to  help  insure  effi- 
ciency of  operations  and  eliminate  waste. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal  Oov- 
errmient  has  expanded  Its  role  into  many 


new  fields.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  growing  pains.  It  Is  time  to  take  a  pro- 
fessional look.  New  agencies  have  sprung 
into  being  and  the  Federal  payroll  is 
nearlng  the  3  million  mark.  Some  agen- 
cies are  reportedly  undermanned  and  can 
barely  keep  up  with  the  work  demanded 
of  them,  while  in  others,  employees  are 
hard  put  to  find  enough  to  do. 

Federal  paperwork  cost  something  like 
$8  billion  last  year.  Complaints  from 
State  and  local  officials  about  Federal 
delays  and  inefiQciencies  are  on  the  rise. 
It  is  past  time  for  Congress  to  insist  that 
the  finest  tools  of  modem  management 
be  applied  to  achieving  the  mrst  efficient 
possible  management  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent. 

Similar  work  was  undertaken  with 
great  success  by  the  Hoover  Commissions 
of  1947-49  and  1953-55.  The  proposal  be- 
in?  made  here  today  would  establish  a 
similar  Commission  made  up  of  two  Sen- 
ators, two  Representatives,  two  Gover- 
nors, two  members  appointed  from  the 
executive  branch,  and  six  members 
named  from  private  life.  It  would  have 
funds  to  hire  a  staff  and  be  authorized 
to  hold  public  hearings.  All  relevant  doc- 
uments and  information  from  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  would  be 
available  for  the  Commission's  use.  It 
would  be  required  to  submit  periodic,  in- 
terim reports  and  a  final  report  with 
recommendations  within  2  years. 

I  urge  that  this  measure  be  approved 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Ep.ch  day 
it  is  delayed  adds  to  the  urgency  for  It. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  presented  its 
final  report  with  recommendations  for 
streamlining  and  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  has  been  a  vast  prolifera- 
tion of  departments,  commissions, 
bureaus,  boards,  offices,  and  other  execu- 
tive agencies.  In  addition  to  the  12 
Cabinet  departments,  there  are  at  least 
53  so-called  Independent  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch.  In  the  last  decade  at 
least  44  new  agencies,  temporary  or 
permanent,  have  been  established,  at  the 
same  time  that  almost  as  many  were 
being  transferred  or  abolished. 

One  problem  of  executive  organization 
with  which  I  have  long  been  concerned  is 
the  subordinate  position  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  This  agency,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
grov\th  of  our  American  merchant 
marine  as  a  fourth  arm  of  the  national 
defense,  has  been  buried  for  16  years 
under  layers  of  bureaucracy  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  It  is  now  proposed 
by  the  administration  to  relegate  Mari- 
time to  a  new  position  of  obscurity  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration must  be  reestabil.shed  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
so  that  it  can  formulate  Its  own  policies 
and  be  treated  as  an  equal  with  other 
important  agencies. 

In  numerous  policy  areas  program  re- 
s[X)nslbillty  Ls  hopelessly  scattered.  Ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  submitted  in 
support  of  the  President's  1967  budget, 
10  Cabinet  departments  and  at  least  15 
other  agencies  support  or  conduct  educa- 
tion, training,  and  related  progranis  as 
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an  integral  part  of  their  mission.  In  the 
growing  field  of  consumer  protection, 
there  were,  at  last  count,  33  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  almost  300  consumer 
protection  activities. 

The  soaring  Federal  budget  and  In- 
creases in  Federal  civilian  employment 
which  have  accompanied  the  multiplica- 
tion of  executive  branch  activities  in  the 
past  decade  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  increased  complexity  of  Congress' 
task  to  oversee  the  executive  branch.  All 
of  us  have  experienced  the  frustration 
of  tr>-ing  to  unearth  the  progress  of  a 
grant  application  for  our  district,  or  de- 
termine just  what  procedure  should  be 
directed  to  whom  in  order  to  start  the 
wheels  moving  for  a  program  in  which 
we  are  interested.  The  existence  of  con- 
gressional liaison  offices,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  facilitate  our  wanderings 
through  the  maze  of  "downtov.n"  cannot 
substitute  for  efficient  and  well-orga- 
nized management. 

The  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  two  primary  responsi- 
bilities and  objectives.  The  first,  of 
course,  would  be  to  make  studies  and 
submit  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  the  abolition  of  services,  ac- 
tivities, and  functions  unnecessary  or 
detrimental  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government.  The  second  goal  of  the 
Commission  would  be  to  increase  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  executive  branch  to 
the  needs  of  individuals  and  commu- 
nities at  the  local  level. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  Con- 
gressman's function  as  a  kind  of  om- 
budsman to  act  as  intermediary  between 
the  great  bureaucracies  and  their  some- 
times helpless  and  often  innocent  vic- 
tims. Increased  efficiency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  result  in  not  only  de- 
creased expenditures  for  nonessentials 
but  also  Increased  responsiveness  to 
those  dealing  with  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  and  others  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  this  evidence  of  increas- 
ing support  for  this  proposal,  which  is 
one  in  which  I  have  long  been  interested 
and  which  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  purpose  of  such  a  commis- 
sion is  to  report  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  organizational  changes 
and  reforms,  much  the  same  as  did  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Conimlssions 
which  contributed  markedly  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste  and  duplication  in  the 
many  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  last  study,  which  was  con- 
cluded 12  years  ago,  the  Federal  Estab- 
lislament  has  expanded  and  diversified 
with  many  heretofore  untried  programs 
having  an  enormous  impact  on  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  and  on  the  national 
economy.  Many  of  these  programs,  and 
the  agencies  which  control  and  guide 
them,  have  had  little  or  no  review  from 
either  the  Congress  or  the  public,  and. 


Indeed,  in  some  instances  have  had  too 
little  internal  oversight  and  check  from 
the  executive  departments  presumably 
governing  them. 

Congressional  review  has  often  been 
piecemeal  and  after  the  fact.  For  exam- 
ple, the  recent  congressional  hearing 
concerning  the  tragic  Apollo  spacecraft 
Are  unearthed  a  shocking  amount  of  in- 
formation about  NASA's  operations 
which  should  have  been  reported  to  Con- 
gress long  ago.  Until  now,  NASA  has  ex- 
ercised too  much  discretion  in  determin- 
ing what  it  should  and  wliat  it  should  not 
tell  Congress.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed to  correct  this,  and,  hopefully,  the 
provisions  in  the  House  version  of  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  now  in  House- 
Senate  conference,  will  be  accepted  and 
thereby  require  NASA  to  keep  Congress 
"fully  and  currently  informed"  and  to 
create  an  independent  safety  advisory 
panel. 

I  am  convinced  such  language  is 
needed  with  respect  to  NASA.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that,  if  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  are  studied  and 
reviewed  for  organizational  deficiencies 
and  economy  of  operation,  there  would 
be  far  less  need  to  wage  battles  on  the 
floor  on  a  piecemeal,  hit-or-miss  basis. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  some  10  years  since  the  last 
overall  review  of  the  executive  branch 
by  the  Congress  and  20  years  last  week, 
since  the  enactment  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  as  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission, I  am  particularly  aware  of  great 
changes  in  the  size,  emphasis,  and  com- 
plexity of  Government  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  that  point  to  the 
need  for  another  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch. 

To  this  end,  I  have  Joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  for  two  consecutive  Con- 
gresses In  introducing  a  bill  to  set  up  a 
commission  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch.  Regrettably,  there  has 
been  no  action  to  date  on  moving  this 
legislation  through  committee.  I  would 
particularly  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  persistence  and 
initiative  today. 

Although  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
executive  branch  is  continual,  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  with  a  broad  congressional  man- 
date and  widespread  public  support.  This 
need  is  underscored  by  developments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  number  of  new  Federal  programs 
established  within  the  last  10  years  is 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Many  of  them  require  new  or 
improved  administrative  maciilnery  and 
the  creation  of  new  bureaus  and  offices 
whose  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not 
always  explicitly  defined  and  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  units  of 
Government. 

The  increasing  need  for  action  on  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  traffic 
safety  and  congestion,  aid  for  disadvan- 
taged and  consumer  Interests — to  men- 
tion only  a  few — requires  a  fresh  look  at 
the  machinery  of  Government  that  can 
best  deal  with  these  matters. 


Further,  the  serious  need  to  cut  nones- 
se-.tial  Government  spending,  coupled 
with  the  proliferation  of  Government  ac- 
tivities, indicates  a  clear  need  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  whole  structure  of 
sound  executive  administration.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Executive  budget  proc- 
ess, for  example,  might  result  in  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  is  essential  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  merely  desirable,  and 
might  lead  to  a  system  of  priori- 
ties among  proposed  programs. 

On  the  foreign  scene,  our  worldwide 
responsibilities  and  commitments  have 
considerably  enlarged  since  the  last 
Hoover  Commission.  In  my  judgment,  as 
a  former  ambassador,  it  is  a  matter  of 
.some  importance  to  see  whether  our  ex- 
isting structure  of  government  can  deal 
elTectivcly  with  our  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  our  nuclear  age  it  is  essential  thnt 
we  have  new  and  more  effective  machin- 
eiy  to  identify  and  get  ahead  of  emerg'ng 
problems  before  they  become  crises  with 
limited  and  narrowing  options,  leading 
toward  potential  confrontation.  Today, 
the  Cabinet  is  overbalanced  in  favor  of 
domestic  departments,  and  it  is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  the  Executive  is 
so  structured  as  to  give  effect  to  our  re- 
sponsibility as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  proposes 
to  study  those  areas  where  reform  is  in- 
dicated. It  is  patterned  after  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions  but  its  powers  and 
duties,  as  well  as  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  are  broadened  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  age.  This  is 
a  thoughtful  and  necessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  far-reaching  in  the  benefi- 
cial changes  it  portends  for  the  adminis- 
trative ann  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  69  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias].  It  is  most  appro- 
priate on  this,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  law  which  established 
the  first  Hoover  Commission,  that  we  dis- 
cuss the  problenos  of  duplication,  lack  of 
coordination,  and  redtape  characteristic 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  this  technical  age  we  can  no  lonser 
be  receptive  to  the  traditional  Govern- 
ment approach  to  solution  of  questions. 
The  practice  of  dividing  a  complex  prob- 
lem into  manageable  parts  and  treating 
each  of  them  separately,  makes  a  com- 
prehensive solution  impossible.  Simply 
appropriating  money  and  shifting  re- 
sponsibilities to  postpone  decision  will  not 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  problems 
currently  facing  our  Nation. 

The  executive's  handling  of  the  na- 
tional budget  reflects  the  virtual  Impossi- 
bility of  a  comprehensive  solution  when 
dealt  with  by  current  procedures. 

In  the  years  1964.  1965.  1966.  and  1967, 
the  Johnson  administration  has  spent  n 
total  of  $40  Va  billion  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  in.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  5-year  deficit  may  exceed  $58  billion, 
but  nobody  really  yet  knows. 

The  approach  of  breaking  down  the 
budget  into  the  usual  13  appropriation 
bills  makes  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  wliole  budget  when  looking  at  only 
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one  of  Its  parts.  These  separate  bills  And 
their  way  through  the  appropriation 
process  at  various  speeds,  unth  some  be- 
ing considered  several  months  apart  from 
the  others.  During  this  process,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  frequently  comes  to  Con- 
gress requesting  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  programs  enacted  earlier  in 
the  session.  In  the  90th  Congress  alone 
these  supplemental  requests  have  totaled 
approximately  $14  billion.  The  need  for 
these  supplemental  appropriations  in- 
dicates that  a  realistic  estimate  of  our 
Nation's  fiscal  expenditures  does  not 
exist.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  hampers  Congress'  de- 
termination of  how  much  money  it  is 
actually  to  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  year, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  the  increase 
of  our  national  debt  ceiling;  on  11  sep- 
arate occasions  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations 

The  executive,  finding  itself  in  the  red 
once  too  often,  has  resorted  to  several 
'budget  gimmickry "  devices  The  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act.  passed  in  1965  by  a 
Democratic-controlled  Conj,'ress,  is  a 
perfect  example.  This  act  authorized  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  sell  "participation  certificates  "  in  Gov- 
ernment financial  assets.  However,  the 
proceeds  from  these  sales  are  not 
counted  as  Government  receipts,  but  as 
a  reduction  of  expenditures.  This  means 
that  each  time  the  Go^irnmcnt  goes  fur- 
ther in  debt,  expenditures  are  reduced 
on  paper  by  a  corresponding  amount  of 

;3  these  participation  certificates  sold.  This, 

of  course,  just  distorts  further  the  ac- 

:  ^  tual  expenditures  incurred 

The  unrealistic  fiscal  approach  to  the 
national  debt  problem  is  just  another 
example  of  the  pressing  need  for  an  ob- 
jective review  of  tJie  Federal  executive 
in  this  Inflationary  period  of  our  Nations 
economic  history. 

An  August  25,  along  with  several  of 
my  Republican  colIeagu?s,  I  introduced 
H.R.  17332 — see  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  112,  part  2.  pages  20714- 
20719,  reintroduced  as  H  R  121  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967 — which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commi.ssion 
of  Public  Management.  The  purpose  of 
the  bin  is  to  establish  a  Commis.<;ion 
which  could  examine  the  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries for  complex  problem  solving,  and 
recommend  how  best  they  mic;ht  be  ap- 
plied to  critical  domestic  problems.  The 
Commission  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
management  of  public  business  the  very 
best  minds  in  industry,  government. 
labor,  and  education.  Through  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  the  Federal 
Grovemment  would  best  be  able  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  "systems  ap- 
proach" developed  and  proven  success- 
ful by  many  of  our  Nation's  leading  in- 
dustries. 

The  systems  approach  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  problems  consisting  of  many 
variables,  for  example  the  national 
budget.  It  relies  on  the  capacity  of  new 
technology  to  assemble,  measure,  and 
use  all  the  Information  that  relates  to  a 
given  program:  thus  supplying  direction 
for  a  practical  solution.  The  executive 
branch  with  Its  many  agencies  lacks  this 
coordinated  control.  All  too  often  one 


arm    doesn't    know    what   the    other   is 
holding. 

This  type  of  situation  must  be  rem- 
edied. Our  Government  can  no  longer 
attempt  to  .solve  today's  problems  with 
yesterday's  techniques 

I  hope  this  body  gives  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions that  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
made  today 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  statements  being  made  on  the  floor 
today  are  most  revealing,  and  speak 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  H(x>ver- 
type  Commission  proposed  by  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  I  Mr  MathusI 
As  early  as  1963.  I  .stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

.•\ii  overwhelming;  dematid  exists  for  ;i 
checlc  on  wasteful  Federal  spending,  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  the  Increase  In 
t.ne  national  debt,  and  the  ever-Increasing 
expansion  of  Federal  programs. 

That  statement  is  even  more  appllca'ole 
today. 

I  could  list  many  cases  in  which  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district  have 
had  to  pay  the  price  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy In  handling  these,  I  have  found 
three  general  tj-pes  of  cases  in  which 
poor  administration  has  led  to  waste  and 
inefficient  allocation  of  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  The  first  is  duplica- 
tion of  effort  by  several  Federal  agencies. 
The  second  is  the  ineptitude  that  stems 
from  not  having  streamlined  adminis- 
trative procedures.  The  third  is  the  in- 
convenience cause  of  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  Federal  offices.  In 
the  interests  of  time.  I  will  limit  myself 
to  one  illustration  of  each  of  these. 

The  Eel  River  basin  has  suffered 
through  continual,  nearly  annual  flood 
damage,  while  several  competing  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  made  studies  on  the 
river's  need  for  flood  control  and  its  vast 
potential  for  water  resource  develop- 
ments and  conservation  Not  until  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  was  an  agreement 
finally  adopted  which  set  forth  each 
agency's  responsibilities  in  developing 
the  rivers  potential,  F:ven  that  agree- 
ment is  costing  .several  years  of  planning 
because  of  the  need  to  coordinate  the 
many  existing  study  efforts.  With  the 
competing  demands  being  made  on  the 
dollar  today,  surely  we  cannot  afford 
such  overlapping  spending  and  unneces- 
sary bureaucracy. 

The  urgent  need  for  streamlining  of 
administrative  procedures  in  executive 
departments  and  agencies  was  demon- 
strated to  me  when  the  city  of  Napa  re- 
cently applied  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
development  of  recently  acquired  open 
space  land.  The  city  was  ofi^ered  a  con- 
tract for  the  development  by  an  unusual- 
ly low  bidder,  who  set  a  deadline  for 
acceptance.  The  low  bid  promised  large 
savings  to  both  the  city  and  HUD,  if 
acted  upon  promptly.  However,  constant 
reorganization  and  reshufBing  within  the 
Department  delayed  the  city's  applica- 
tion while  the  contractor  postponed  his 
deadline  three  times  over.  I  was  finally 
forced  to  make  a  direct  call  to  Secre- 
tary Weaver,  who  told  me  that  I  would 
be  contacted  immediately.  Thirty  min- 
utes later,  I  was  called  and  told  that  the 


city  could  accept  the  contract  with  the 
assurance  that  a  matching  Federal  grant 
would  come  through  within  30  days. 
Without  explanation,  the  grant  was  de- 
layed for  3  months,  while  the  city  of 
Napa  had  to  "txjrrow"  from  itself  against 
its  other  planned  projects.  In  order  to 
pay  for  the  contract  it  had  accepted.  The 
city  was  thus  forced  to  pay  for  the  red- 
tape  of  this  executive  operation. 

A  third  case  involved  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  A  lien  was  wrongfully  filed 
against  a  corporation  in  my  congression- 
al district,  with  no  explanation  given. 
The  corporation  followed  up  the  error, 
and  IRS  replied  by  forwarding  a  relea.se 
of  lien  to  the  corporation  which  could  be 
recorded  for  a  $2  fee.  Neither  an  expla- 
nation nor  an  aiwlogy  was  offered;  IRS 
had  no  record  of  the  lien  and  did  not 
know  why  it  had  been  filed.  At  that  point. 
the  corporation  contacted  me  and  later 
received  an  apology  from  IRS  and  had 
the  release  recorded  by  them.  I  went  on 
to  demand  an  explanation  for  the  whole 
affair,  and  was  told  that  the  mistake  was 
"due  to  a  delay  in  communication  be- 
tween the  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Rosa 
offices"  of  IRS  The  final  result  was  con- 
.siderable  embarrassment  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The.se  are  only  three  examples  of  the 
many  similar  cases  in  which  residents 
of  my  congressional  district  are  con- 
stantly tangled.  The  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  wasteful  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  is  deserving  of  our  strongest 
possible  support. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
week,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing  of  the  law  establishing  the  first 
Hoover  Commission,  I  join  with  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  encouraging  the 
organization  of  a  new  Hoover  Commis- 
sion to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  original  Commission's  work  on  re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch 
during  1947-49  and  1953-55  received 
much  acclaim  for  the  reforms  proposed. 
The  results  realized  by  adhering  to  the 
recommendations  set  forth  have  been  a 
more  efficient  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  the  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Unfortunately,  however,  12  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  Commission 
met  and  the  need  for  another  objective, 
bipartisan  look  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  readily  apparent. 

In  1955.  the  national  budget  totaled 
$64  billion  contrasted  to  anticipated  ex- 
penditures of  $126  billion  in  1967.  and 
$135  billion  in  1968.  Thus,  in  12  short 
years  the  size  of  the  budget  has  Increased 
nearly  100  percent,  or  as  much  as  in  the 
first  179  years  of  our  Republic.  It  is  even 
more  appalling  to  realize  that  it  costs 
$4,281  to  run  the  Federal  Government 
every  second  of  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  expends  this  money  also  attest  to  the 
need  for  reorganization  and  streamlin- 
ing. There  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
new  executive  agencies  to  administer 
the  expanding  sphere  of  Government 
programs.  Today  there  are  some  170 
separate  programs  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  assists  States  and 
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localities  financially.  These  programs  re- 
quire 20  different  agencies  with  over  400 
regional  and  150  Washington  offices  to 
administer. 

Another  indicator  of  the  extensive  na- 
ture of  Federal  grants-in-aid  is  the  num- 
ber of  pages  required  to  enumerate  and 
briefly  describe  the  grants  currently 
available.  Grants  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  described  In  a  527  page  pub- 
lication while  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Development"  published  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  consumes  701 
pages.  The  comprehensive  "Encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  Government  Programs"  mounts 
to  a  volume  of  1,010  pages  and  8,000 
Government-aid  Items. 

The  personnel  required  to  man  this 
growing  bureaucracy  has  increased  at 
an  even  more  startling  rate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  will  have 
half  a  million  more  employees  on  the 
Federal  payroll  in  fiscal  1968  than  l:i 
1955.  In  one  7-month  period  alone,  Oc- 
tober 1966  through  April  1967,  Federal 
civilian  employment  rose  125,949  to  a 
total  of  2,889.673.  The  result  of  this 
enormous  growth  in  agencies,  programs, 
and  personnel  has  not  been  bMter  serv- 
ice to  the  taxpayer,  but  only  increased 
complexity  and  bureaucratic  bungling. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  join  in  the 
campaign  for  a  new  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission, a  campaign  to  curb  the  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  and  provide  the 
people  with  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive Government. 

While  the  bigness  of  Government  Is  a 
major  problem  leading  to  inefficiency, 
there  are  numerous  less  obvious,  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  that  contribute  to 
uneconomic  operation  and  deserve  our 
attention.  I  urge  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
maladministration  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  some  $300  million  in  1966  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Some  of  this  waste  is  attributable  to  the 
practice  of  continually  funding  agen- 
cies operating  with  inadequate  account- 
ing systems,  some  of  which  have  never 
been  approved  in  14  years.  The  fact  Is 
that  of  149  systems  subject  to  GAO  ap- 
proval, only  46  measure  up  to  the  basic 
requirements  of  law  and  soimd  account- 
ing principles  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

Similarly,  millions  of  dollars  are 
wasted  annually  by  individuals  who  fall 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  entrusted 
to  them.  They  violate  the  law,  ignore 
sound  management  practices,  and  fall 
to  exercise  plain  commonsense.  Such 
incidences  are  recurring  and  apparently 
will  continue  unabated  until  Congress 
takes  corrective  measures. 

A  third  area  of  maladministration, 
that  of  irregular  contracting  procedures, 
has  been  highlighted  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  reprinted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  20,  1967,  1  Sen- 
ator Stephen  Young.  In  regard  to  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  adopted  in 
1962.  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be 
furnished  with  current,  complete,  and  ac- 
curate Information  on  company  cost  es- 
timates. The  Plain  Dealer  cited  a  GAO 
study  of  242  defense  contract  negotia- 
tions of  which  only  20  had  sufficient  doc- 


umentation of  contractor  estimates.  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the 
investigating  subcommittee,  reacted  by 
saying  the  Pentagon  "has  been  acting  as 
though  the  law  is  something  they  can 
take  or  leave."  Comptroller  General 
Staats  has  also  cited  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  its  serious  lack  of  com- 
pliance which  the  GAO  pppralses  to  have 
cost  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $13 
million  a  year. 

Auditing  and  accounting  system  in- 
adequacies, management  deficiencies, 
and  contracting  procedure  irregularities 
are  rampant  in  our  Government  as  a 
perusal  of  the  Comptroller  General's  an- 
nual reports  will  document.  It  is  dis- 
turbing tliat  even  though  the  GAO  in- 
forms the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
agency  involved  of  such  inadequccies, 
they  continue  to  recur  year  after  year.  I 
am  alarmed  at  this  lack  of  prompt  and 
conscientious  attention  given  GAO  re- 
ports by  the  executive  agencies.  I  tirge 
an  increasing  congressional  sensitivity  to 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  GAO  recom- 
mendations are  implemented  and  sug- 
gest we  consider  means  6i  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  GAO. 

Not  only  must  Congress  concern  itself 
with  the  implementation  of  specific,  ad- 
ministrative reforms  in  particular  agen- 
cies, but  it  must  also  be  aware  of  erosion 
of  its  role  in  the  authorization,  appro- 
priation, and  surveillance  of  executive 
branch  operations. 

The  highly  respected  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  its  June  1967  Monthly  Tax  Fea- 
tures, explains  that — 

There  are  areas  of  Federal  expenditures 
which  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  annual 
congressional  control  through  the  legislative 
or  appropriation  process — or  which,  at  best, 
are  subject  to  very  limited  control. 

After  extensive  analysis  of  the  $135 
billion  fiscal  1968  budget,  the  foundation 
concluded  that  only  40  percent  or  $55.6 
billion  is  "relatively  controllable." 

The  full  text  of  the  article  which  is 
included  at  the  end  of  this  statement  at- 
tests to  the  need  for  Congress  to  better 
oversee  the  spending  practices  of  the 
entire  executive  branch  and  exert  re- 
sponsible leadership. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  I 
support  economy  and  efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment— ^first,  when  programs  are  au- 
thorized and  then  in  scrutinizing  the 
appropriating  of  funds  provided  to  op- 
erate departments  and  agencies.  The 
unbridled  growth  of  programs  and  funds 
to  finance  them  has  not  occurred  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication,  waste,  and  in- 
efficiency. Therefore,  I  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  a  more  active  posture  to  im- 
prove the  organizational  structure  of 
Grovemment  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Hoover  Commission.  Congress  must 
also  dig^ct  its  attention  to  the  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  which  exert  an  im- 
economic  strain  on  the  budget  and  the 
pockets  of  every  taxpayer.  Thus,  while 
we  are  working  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Hoover  Commission,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  actively  combat  specific  prob- 
lems of  administrative  inefficiency.  At 
best  a  new  Hoover  Commission  could  not 
begin  operation  for  at  least  a  year,  but 
we  can  attack  wa£te  and  inefficiency  at 
each  day's  session  of  the  House. 


[Prom   the  Tax  Foundation's  Monthly  Tax 

Features,  June  1967] 

Only   40   Percent   of    1968    Spending    Con- 

tsoixable  bt  congress 

As  much  as  $55.6  billion,  roughtly  40  per- 
cent, of  the  spending  proposed  in  fiscal  1968 
(beginning  next  month)  through  the  Fed- 
eral government's  administrative  budget 
says  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  can  be  classified 
as  "relatively  controllable,"  or,  subject  to 
{►osslble  cuts  by  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent. The  private  research  organljiatlon's 
conclusion  follows  an  extensive  analysis  of 
the  J135  billion  budget.  The  Foundation 
concludes  that  $79.4  billion  of  tlie  total  is 
"relatively  uncontrollable." 

The  Foundation  says  that  even  some  de- 
fense spending,  other  than  the  $22  billion 
earmarlced  for  the  'Vietnam  war,  may  be 
"controllable"  to  some  degree. 

Apart  from  defense,  the  Foundation  esti- 
mates $33.4  billion  cf  "controllable"  items, 
including  $2.3  billion  for  health  program."; 
$2.7  billion  for  aid  to  education;  $5.3  billion 
for  space;  $4  billion  for  agriculture  pro- 
grams, and  $3.2  billion  for  economic  assist- 
ance and  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Foundation  emphasizes  in  Its  analy- 
sis that  claims  about  controllability  or  ui- 
controllablllty  of  Federal  budget  spending 
vary  with  tlie  assumptions  upon  which  they 
are  based. 

"There  are  areas  of  Federal  expenditures." 
concedes  the  analysis,  "which  are  not  read- 
ily susceptible  to  annual  Congressional  con- 
trol through  the  legislative  or  appropriation 
process— or  which,  at  best,  are  subject  to 
very  limited  control." 

The  research  organization  points  out  that 
while  the  $39.3  billion  of  spending  from 
"prior  years  appropriations  and  other  au- 
thorizations" does  not  carry  a  breakdown  by 
agency  or  function,  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
"relatively  uncontrollable"  items. 

A  comparison  of  the  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable" areas  for  fiscal  1968,  1966  and  1964. 
follows : 

|ln  billions] 

1968  '  1966  '  1964 


1.  Spending  from  obligational  authority,  | 

firior  years '$39.3    $27.6 

2.  Contributions  to  trust  funds,  etc 9.5       7.6 

3.  Spending     under     permanent     and 

indefinite  auttiorizations. ._    14.7 

4.  Spending  to  liquidate  cont-act  author-  I 

izations 8.6 

5.  Spending  under  open  end  programs.,      6.4 

6.  spending  for  Government  enterprises  , 

(net) .8 

Administrative  budget  total: 135.0    107.0 

Relatively  uncontrollable  totals 79.4     61.3 


$31.9 
6.9 


12.5  I     11.3 


6.3 
4.8 

2.5 


.7 

4.4 

4.5 

97.7 
59.7 


Category  No.  1.  says  the  Foundation,  re- 
lates to  autliorizations  given  by  Congress, 
maybe  years  ago,  to  spend  certain  amount* 
In  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  $14.7  billion  in  Category  No.  3.  about 
$1.1  billion  will  go  to  i>ay  debt  interest. 

In  Category  No.  5,  notes  the  Foundation, 
comes  $4.2  billion  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, while  in  Category  No.  6.  spending 
will  be  for  government  purchases  of  mort- 
gages and  guarantees  and  other  lending-type 
progr.Tins.  There  may  be.  says  the  Founda- 
tion, some  "overlap"  of  the  amount  In  Cate- 
gory No.  1  in  the  totals  of  Categories  2-fl. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
legendary.  It  is  material  for  everything 
from  doctoral  dissertations  to  comedians' 
jokes.  Our  Foimding  Fathers  had  no  idea 
that  the  simple  outline  of  government 
which  they  created  In  the  Constitution 
would  serve  as  the  skeleton  for  a  fat, 
sloppy,  overlapping,  clumsy  giant  like  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Some  may  argue  that  Increases  in  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
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are  due  to  the  increase  In  the  Nation's 
population,  and  an  increase  in  the  serv- 
ices which  the  people  demand  from  their 
National  Government.  In  the  past  7  years 
we  have  had  an  8.4  percent  increase  in 
population.  But.  during  the  same  period 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
increased  by  38.4  percent. 

The  farm  population  has  decreased  by 
20  percent,  yet  the  costs  of  operating  the 
agriculture  bureaucracy  is  up  22  percent. 
There  Is  now  about  one  employee  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  every  25  In- 
dians on  Federal  Installations  and  reser- 
vations. The  Indian  population  on  res- 
ervations has  been  decreasing;  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Affairs  Bureau  have 
increased. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  causing  an  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures:  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  President  s  proposed 
tax-surcharge  increase  Yet  the  facts  of 
the  matter  show  that  Defense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  in  the  past  7  years 
at  a  lower  rate  than  seven  of  the  other 
Federal  departments. 

Defense  went  up  34  percent. 

But,  Commerce  went  up  70  percent 

Interior  went  up  91  percent. 

Justice  went  up  58  percent. 

The  Post  OflBce  has  a  43-percent  in- 
crease in  its  armual  dtflcit 

The  State  Department  costs  went  up 
64  percent. 

Treasury  went  up  41  percent. 

And  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
went  up  a  whoppin«  200  percent. 

Nondefense  speiidint;  has  increased 
more  than  defense  spending  in  actual 
dollars  and  as  a  proportion  of  total  ex- 
penditures. And  the  administration  is 
trying  to  fool  the  people  of  this  country 
into  thinking  that  they  must  pay  higher 
taxes  to  support  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
money  is  going  to  go  to  fatten  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
there  is  a  "credibility  gap"  In  this  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  serious  overlapping  in  opera- 
tions by  the  multiple  Government  agen- 
cies. I  foimd  recently,  that  18  different 
Federal  agencies  are  engaged  in  various 
types  of  oceanographic  research  Our 
colleague.  Representative  John  Saylor 
of  Pennsylvania  Informed  the  House  last 
August  25.  of  the  fact  that  38  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  operating  In 
the  field  of  water  resources  In  1955.  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  discovered 
that  there  were  25  agencies  Involved  in 
water  programs.  We  apparently  did  not 
learn  anything  from  that  Hoover  report. 
Instead  the  Government  flagrantly  ig- 
nored the  good  advice  calling  for 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
The  Commission  would  function  as  has 
the  previous  two  Hoover  Commissions 
of  1947  and  1953.  It  is  about  time  that 
this  Government  went  on  another  diet 
to  cut  out  some  of  the  fat  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Since  the  last  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port there  have  been  many  advances  in 
management     technology.     Computers, 


systems  approach  to  national  problems, 
microfilm  recordkeeping,  better  per- 
sonnel selection  have  all  contributed  to 
savings  in  the  operation  of  large  private 
industries.  There  is  no  reason  that  these 
new  discoveries  cannot  be  applied  to 
making  Government  more  efficient. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  the  real 
barriers  to  efficiency  in  Government  are 
not  technological,  they  are  pohtical.  And 
that  is  where  this  body  can  take  action. 
We  can  take  action  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation forming  a  new  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. We  can  take  action  by  exposing 
Government  boondoggling,  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  overlapping  wherever  we  dis- 
cover it  We  can  take  action  by  stream- 
lining the  ofH?ration  of  the  Congress  it- 
self. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  any  proposed  in- 
crease in  taxes,  without  a  corresponding 
effort  to  cut  Government  costs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  do  the  courageous  thing 
and  pass  this  legislation,  and  trim  the  fat 
in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
are  many  i.ssues  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress, few  are  as  important  or  ais  timely 
as  the  question  of  reform  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  grown 
into  a  giant  of  over  2  8  million  employ- 
ees. Federal  paperwork  last  year  cost 
more  than  $8  billion.  While  redtape  and 
duplication  have  been  eliminated  by  some 
departments  and  individual  agencies, 
there  is  a  de.sperate  need  to  coordinate 
such  reform  and  to  make  it  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Pre.sident  promised  "top  priority"  to  re- 
view and  refinement  of  operations  in  the 
executive  branch  I  question  whether 
much  "review  and  refinement"  has 
begun 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  action,  to  as- 
sume the  initiative,  and  to  pu.-^h  for  long 
overdue  reforms  not  only  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  In  the  judicial  as  well  as 
the  legislative  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
.selves  into  believing  that  Congress  can 
forgo  reform. 

Mr  Speaker,  H  R  69.  which  would  es- 
tablish a  new,  Hoover- type  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  is  a  step  in 
the  proper  direction  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive, ob'ective  assc.s.sment  of  all 
Federal  admi  .strative  oiJerations  and 
to  recommend  overall  reforms  Devel- 
oped by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Representative  Mathias,  the  measure 
represents  an  excellent  approach  to  the 
problem.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  that  I  have  also  intro- 
duced today 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  today  with  Congressman  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Mar>land,  and 
many  of  my  other  colleagues  in  support 
of  H  R.  69.  w  hich  would  establl.sh  a  new 
Hoover- type  Commission  of  14  mem- 
bers— State  officials,  Memt)ers  of  Con- 
gress, and  private  individuals — to  study 
and  appraise  the  organization  and  opera- 


tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Federal  Government  today  is  big 
government — it  is  complex  government 
and,  therefore,  requires  great  powers  of 
coordination  and  competence  to  per- 
form the  tasks  which  it  undertakes. 
Often,  an  entity  such  as  the  executive 
branch  is  plagued  with  problems  of  ad- 
ministrative inefficiency  and  waste,  and 
far  too  often,  these  problems  are  allowed 
to  persist  due  either  to  negligence  or  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  carefully  watch- 
ing over  every  detail  of  every  agency  and 
project.  A  commission  such  as  the  one 
we  are  proposing  today  might  help  to 
overcome  some  of  these  difficulties. 

There  is  another  reason  why  such  a 
commission  is  necessary.  Inherent  In  the 
words  "big  government"  is  the  fact  that 
government  is  becoming  increasingly 
involved  In  areas  other  than  lawmaking, 
law  adjudication,  and  law  enforcement. 
In  fact,  the  governments  of  the  United 
States — Federal,  State,  and  local— have 
expanded  their  interests  and  influence  to 
such  an  extent  that  today  there  is  a 
greatly  Increased  degree  of  government 
intervention  in  the  marketplace.  Al- 
though at  times  Government  involve- 
ment In  business  may  be  necessary,  big- 
ness simply  for  the  sake  of  bigness  is 
wasteful  and  inefficient,  when  private 
enterprise,  one  of  the  institutions  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  built,  can  perform 
the  same  services  more  efficiently  and  at 
lower  costs. 

The  purpo.se  of  our  efforts  today, 
therefore,  is  to  propose  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  nonpartisan,  broadly  repre- 
sentative commission  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  studying  these  problems  and  rec- 
ommending solutions.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  would  be  an  excellent  beginning,  and 
I  would  even  like  to  see  it  eventually  ex- 
panded into  a  study  of  all  goverriment 
intervention  into  the  marketplace,  as 
well  as  all  government  administrative 
Inefficiency,  in  order  that  all  of  the 
areas  in  which  problems  now  exist  could 
be  carefully  examined. 

Mr.  Martin  Gainsbrugh,  senior  vice 
president  and  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government,  of  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  the  ranking 
Republican  member.  In  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Gainsbrugh  quoted  facts  and  figures 
which  outline  the  unmistakable  trend 
upward  of  Government  involvement  in 
the  marketplace.  He  pointed,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  fact  that  whereas  two  gen- 
erations ago  the  Government  was  em- 
ploying— either  directly  or  indirectly— 
five  out  of  very  100  working  citizens,  the 
figure  had  jumped  to  26  out  of  100  by 
1965  Social  welfare  expenditures  by  all 
forms  of  government  have  risen  from 
2.4  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct near  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
to  4  2  percent  in  the  late  twenties  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
finally  to  12  percent  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Also,  the  Government's  share  of 
the  total  domestic  tangible  wealth  has 
doubled  since  1900,  from  7  to  14  percent 

Even  more  important  than  these  facts. 
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though,  is  Mr.   Gainsbrugh's   assertion 
that — 

The  need  now  Is  for  up-to-date,  compre- 
hensive research  and  Interpretation  of  this 
development  by  what  I  propose,  a  Presidential 
Commission.  This  would  assess  not  only  the 
magnitude  of  today's  governmental  business 
operations,  but  would  also  explore  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Is  Government  business  activity  Increas- 
ing or  diminishing  and  in  what  areas  are 
the  trends  apparent? 

2.  What  was  the  original  purpose  for  en- 
tering into  an  area  previously  reserved  for 
private  business?  Is  that  purpose  now  still 
controlling?  This  is  perhaps  the  Commission 'b 
most  important  function.  In  Instance  after 
instance,  the  original  purjxjse  has  been  iub- 
ordlnated,  and  a  new  purpose  has  beer,  taken 
over,  without  necessarily  having  congres- 
sional approval. 

3.  What  is  the  deeper,  lonp'un  significance 
of  the  growing  entrance  of  Government  into 
sectors  of  business  previously  reserved  for 
the  private  economy? 

4.  How  should  public  policy  be  defined  with 
respect  to  Justifiable  governmental  business 
enterprises  that  are  engaged  directly  in  com- 
petition with  the  private  sector? 

5.  What  steps  are  required  to  see  that  such 
a  policy  is  respected,  after  it  is  enunciated 
by  the  various  agencies,  including  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget? 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gainsbrugh  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Commission  which  we  are  discussing  to- 
day will  eventually  broaden  its  goals  to 
include  those  which  Mr.  Gainsbrugh  has 
suggested. 

Moving  toward  more  specific  exam- 
ples of  areas,  just  in  the  executive 
branch,  where  evidence  has  shown  that 
necessary  tasks  have  been  delayed,  poorly 
performed,  or  altogether  ignored,  I  turn 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  also  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment in  May,  1967.  In  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Staat*  discussed  the  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  Its  study  of 
Federal  procurement,  stating  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  total  Impact  of  the  Government's  vast 
operations  on  the  Nation's  economy  is  sig- 
nlflcant.  In  calendar  year  1966,  the  Federal 
Government  procured  $77  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services.  This  amounts  to  10.4% 
of  the  gross  national  product,  which  was 
»739.5  billion  in  calendar  1966.  Federal  pro- 
curement for  defense  purposes  represented 
8.1':,  while  nondefense  purchases  of  goods 
and   services   equaled   2.3 ^j    of   the   GNP. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  dealing  extensively  in  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  performed  the  function  of  eval- 
uating the  manner  in  which  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  Government 
agencies  have  carried  out  their  author- 
ized programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  GAO's  findings 
were  not  encouraging.  Instead,  they  led 
Senator  William  Proxmire,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  to  believe  that  the  overall 
inventory  management  in  the  Defense 
Department  "seems  incredibly  sloppy,  a 
clear  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  inventory,  a  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  maybe  even  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars." 


Mr.  Staats  reported  that  the  GAO  had 
made  several  important  observations. 
The  major  topic  which  he  discussed  was 
the  responsiveness  of  the  military  supply 
systems  in  meeting  operational  needs. 
The  main  problems,  as  he  outlined  them, 
are  as  follows : 

First.  Inventory  controls  have  proven 
to  be  inadequate.  That  Is,  great  gaps 
have  appeared  between  the  records  that 
have  been  kept  and  the  real  holdings  by 
the  Defense  Department.  As  one  ex- 
ample, at  one  location  with  an  average 
inventory  of  $442  million,  approximately 
61  percent  of  the  records  for  the  239,000 
items  physically  inventoried  during  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  contained  signifi- 
cant errors  requiring  gross  inventory  ad- 
justments totaling  $33  million. 

Second.  Often,  Government-owiied 
property  has  been  left  idle  but  has  not 
been  reported  as  unused  by  the  agency 
controlling  it. 

Third.  Government-owned  property 
has  not  been  inventoried  frequently  or 
efficiently  enough. 

Fourth.  A  national  supply  system  is 
needed,  for  in  the  transfer  of  stock,  a 
great  deal  of  stock  has  not  been  re- 
ported and,  therefore,  the  records  that 
have  been  kept  have  been  inacciu-ate. 

Fifth.  Several  Instances  have  been 
noted,  both  in  the  activities  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  on  the  civilian 
side,  in  which  competition  could  have 
been  but  was  not  used  to  an  advantage 
in  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  aero- 
nautical spare  parts  procured  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  well  eus  in  the  case 
of  formal  advertising  in  the  procurement 
of  common  use  items  and  services  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Nor  can  the  example  of  the  Naval 
Academy  Dairy  Farm  be  Ignored.  As 
Representative  Mathias  pointed  out  in 
the  subcommittee's  hearings,  the  Dairy 
Farm  was  established  "In  1911  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  healthy  milk,  of  clean,  sanitary  milk 
in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis.  There  was  no 
way  that  they  could  commercially  acquire 
the  volume  of  milk  that  they  needed  for 
the  midshipmen." 

Today,  though,  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  milk  is  quite  sufficient  so  that 
the  Naval  Academy  Dairy  has  become 
unnecessary  and,  In  fact,  harmful  to  the 
commercial  farmers'  Interests.  Here, 
then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  Government 
should  stop  an  operation  which  was  pre- 
viously but  is  no  longer  required;  yet  the 
Farm  is  still  in  operation — the  Govern- 
ment allows  this  unneeded  and  wasteful 
project  to  continue. 

One  further  problem  which  the  GAO 
has  encountered  in  regard  to  competi- 
tion especially  upsets  me.  I  refer  to  the 
definition  of  "competition"  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  employed. 
Mr.  Staats  reported  that  the  GAO  sur- 
vey showed:  that  of  about  $2  bilUon 
worth  of  aeronautical  spare  parts  bought 
in  fiscal  year  1966  by  four  major  pur- 
chasing centers,  about  $425  million  or 
21.5  percent  was  reported  to  have  been 
purchased  competitively.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  actions  which  were  clas- 
sified and  reported  to  higher  manage- 
ment levels  within  the  Department  of 


Defense  as  competitive  procurements,  in 
our  opinion,  were  in  fact  made  without 
competition. 

The  primary  cause  for  misclassifying 
procurements  as  having  been  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  price  competition  appears 
to  stem  from  the  criteria  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation.  The 
regulation  permits  a  contract  award  to 
be  classified  as  competitively  priced,  even 
when  only  one  response  is  received,  as 
long  as  two  or  more  proposals  were  so- 
licited and  the  accepted  proposal  meets 
certain  other  evaluation  tests. 

In  addition,  the  armed  services  pro- 
curement regulation  permits  purchases 
of  $2,500  and  under  to  be  reported  as 
competitive  even  though  many  are  not. 
The  four  locations  we  visited  reported  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  a  total  of  about  $80 
million  in  procurement  actions  of  $2,500 
and  under  as  being  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  price  competition.  Of  the  total 
amount,  however,  an  estimated  $55  mil- 
lion, or  69  percent,  represented  noncom- 
petitive procurements. 

It  is  most  alarming  to  me  that  compe- 
tition is  clearly  being  avoided  by  devious 
uses  of  what  are  usually  called  "legal 
loopholes."  I  would  hope  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  operate  effectively 
without  resorting  to  such  methods. 

Sixth.  Finally,  Mr.  Staats  recom- 
mended some  form  of  interagency  coor- 
dination to  improve  the  administration 
of  common  activities  in  order  that  ac- 
tion might  be  taken  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  differences  in  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal methods  among  the  various 
agencies  that  deal  with  similar  subjects. 
An  example  of  the  need  for  such  coordi- 
nation may  be  found  in  the  significant 
differences  in  the  appraisal  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureaus  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  arrive  at 
minimum  selling  prices  for  standing  tim- 
ber. Differences  have  continued  to  exist 
despite  a  statement  of  congressional  in- 
tent in  1965  and  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
request  as  far  back  as  1959  for  consist- 
ency in  such  practices. 

Another  major  area  of  inefficiency  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  needs 
exploring  by  this  Commission  is  the  area 
of  military  manpower  utilization.  Just  as 
we  presently  lack  meaningful  coordina- 
tion of  civilian  and  military  needs  and 
capabilities  in  the  area  of  procurement 
of  material,  we  have  found  that  du- 
plication of  training  facilities,  the  utili- 
zation of  military  personnel  in  essentially 
civilian  jobs,  the  failure  to  properly  de- 
velop military  career  programs  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  skilled  military  special- 
ists which  our  modem  Army  needs,  and 
the  detrimental  effects  of  conscription 
on  our  civilian  economy  have  produced 
an  tmeconomic  and  inefficient  military 
force. 

The  military  presently  maintains  serv- 
ice schools  and  training  facilities  which 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  civilian  agencies 
and  private  Job-training  organizations. 
Yet,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  modern 
warfare,  conducted  by  the  technologi- 
cally advanced  societies,  requires  the 
utilization  of  skills  which  have  a  high 
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ratio  of  comparability  to  skills  In  use 
In  the  civilian  society  Certain  studies  I 
have  seen  put  this  ratio  somewhere  be- 
tween 70  and  80  percent  I  have  estimated 
that  the  ratio  Is  approximately  90  per- 
cent. Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  we  should 
be  utilizing  civilian-trained  skills  in  mili- 
tary poeltlons  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to 
prevent  duplication  of  facilities  and  un- 
necessary training  costs. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  co- 
ordinating the  needs  of  both  the  civilian 
and  military  sectors  so  that  a  war,  with 
its  sudden  expansion  of  military  eflort. 
does  not  cripple  the  civilian  society 
Modem  war  Is  total  war.  and  we  must 
view  the  problem  of  military  manpower 
procurement  and  utilization  in  terms  of 
the  total  cost  to  society,  including  costs 
incurred  by  the  civilian  sector  in  main- 
taining the  present  system  of  manpower 
utilization.  Merely  focusing  on  tradi- 
tional "military"  outlays  is  misleading. 
The  total  cost  oi  milltar>'  manpower 
procurement  Includes  the  effects  of  con- 
scription on  the  civilian  economy. 

To  cite  Just  one  example,  at  Lambert 
Airport  serving  Metropolitan  St  Lxjuis. 
in  my  district,  many  of  the  key  em- 
ployees operating  in  the  airp^jrt  belong  to 
Reserve  lanlts.  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency Reserve  callup.  this  airport  would 
lose  many  of  Its  skilled  persoimel,  which 
would  render  it  ineffective  to  the  military 
or  to  the  civilian  population  We  must, 
therefore,  correlate  civilian  and  military 
activities  across  the  board  to  meet  any 
sizable  military  endeavor  with  efQciency 
and  the  least  amount  of  strain  on  the 
civilian  sector.  While  the  present  selec- 
tive service  laws  call  for  special  defer- 
ments to  protect  skills  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety  or  interest,"  we  do  not  know  today 
what  these  vital  activities  and  skills  are 

Also,  one  of  the  major  arguments  used 
by  those  who  defend  our  present  system 
of  manpower  procurement  is  that  it 
would  cost  too  much  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force  Yet  we  have  not 
evaluated  our  present  system  in  terms 
of  cost  effectiveness.  Present  figures  In- 
dicate that  only  about  8  percent  of  In- 
ductees reenllst;  this  means  that  about 
92  percent  of  the  specialized  skills  which 
took  2  years  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  train  are  lost  in  the  case  of 
the  Inductees.  A  thorough  appraisal  of 
the  eoonomics  of  our  present  system  of 
manpower  recruitment  and  training 
must  necessarily  include  an  examination 
of  ways  to  prevent  this  "skill  drain,"  a 
consideration  of  the  economical  effects 
of  Improving  Incentives  needed  to  raise 
enlistment  rates  for  already  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  an  examination  of  ways  to 
improve  our  Reserve  Forces  so  that  these 
skills  will  be  readily  available  in  times 
of  need.  Considerable  savings  oould  be 
achieved  through  coordination  of  civil- 
ian and  military  manpower  proou'ement 
methods:  enough,  I  would  argue,  to  Jus- 
tify movlnc  toward  an  all-volunteer. 
professional  Army. 

The  bUI  which  we  are  concerned  with 
today  would  provide  possible  solutions 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  exist.  It 
would  bring  together  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, State  OovemorB,  and  private 
citizens  In  a  combined  effort  to  save  the 


taxpayers  money  and  to  use  the  funds 
that  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  more  efflclent  manner  I 
stronKly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  .so 
that  the  Commi.ssion's  study  can  beeln 
as  soon  as  pos.sible.  and  I  would  ai:ain 
like  Ui  stres.s  my  belief  that  the  Commis- 
.slon  should  al.so  Invest ii;ate  the  question 
of  Government  involvement  in  buslne.ss 
so  that  private  enierpri.se  will  not  be  un- 
necessarily pushed  out  of  business  by  the 
Federal.  Stale  and  U  cal  co\€mments  of 
chi.s  Nation 

Mr.  McCI.ORY  Mr  Sixaker.  as  a 
.sjxjn.sor  of  the  le.Ti.slation  intnxluced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  reaf- 
firm my  wholehearted  .support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  H(X)ver-type 
Comml.s.^lon  To  .Study  and  Apprai.se  the 
Ort'anlzation  and  Operation  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
for  a  thorough  reevaluatlon  of  the 
structure  and  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  last 
Hoover  Commission  study.  1953-55.  the 
executive  branch  has  experienced  a  peri- 
od of  unprecedented  change.  Marked 
particularly  by  the  implementation  of 
far-reaching  social  and  economic,  as  well 
as  scientific  and  cultural  programs,  this 
change  has  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  executive  departments. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Transportation  In  addition,  numerous 
executive  and  independent  agencies  have 
been  created — NASA,  AID,  the  Peace 
C^rps,  OEO.  and  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, to  name  but  a  few. 

This  explosive  increase  in  recent  years 
in  the  activities  and  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment is  perhaps  most  dramatically 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  current  admin- 
istrative budget  exjjenditures — estimated 
at  $135  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967 — are 
more  than  twice  the  1955  expenditure  of 
$64  billion.  No  doubt  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
have  sought — by  new  and  increasing 
commitments — to  keep  pace  with  admin- 
istrative problems.  Certainly,  the  $12 
billion — fiscal  year  1967  estimate — for 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  and 
services  for  the  executive  branch  is  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  concern  for  efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  reforms  within  individual 
departments  and  agencies  are  all  too 
often  sporadic  and  inconclusive,  with  lit- 
tle overall  coordination.  Duplication,  In- 
eCQclency  and  waste  remain. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  Government 
publication,  I  note  that  programs  listed 
as  "Vocation  and  job  training"  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture; Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Interior;  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  even  the 
General  Services  Administration.  While 
I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  this 
distribution  of  vocation  auid  job-training 
programs  Ls  entirely  unjustified,  it  would 
seem  to  Indicate  the  existence  of  some 
overlapplxxg  functions,  if  not  unwar- 
ranted duplication. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  today's  "big  government"  Is  its  effect 
on  the  citizens  it  attempts  to  serve.  The 
Members  of  this  House  know  that  con- 
stituent complaints  about  lost  social  se- 


curity checks,  delayed  applications,  mis- 
handled requests,  and  sluggish  project 
funding  are  not  uncommon  to  coJigres- 
siunal  offices. 

More  money  or  personnel  for  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  is  not  the  an- 
.swer^proof  of  'Parkinson's  law"  Is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  execu- 
tive brancli.  We  know,  also,  that  even 
stringent  exercise  of  congressional  over- 
si,^ht  is  not  enough  to  insure  sound  man- 
agement in  the  executive  branches.  By 
nature,  congressional  oversight  of  execu- 
tive functions  is  a  fragmented  process — 
fragmented  by  the  committee  .system  and 
fragmented  by  the  division  between  the 
House  and  Senate. 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive,  ob- 
jective and  independent  examination  of 
the  executive  branch  by  private  citizens 
and  government  officials  skilled  In  mod- 
em management  approaches  to  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  government. 
Such  a  study  is  provided  by  the  legis- 
lation discussed  today  to  which  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  sponsorsliip  and  full 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
H30vcr-type  Commission,  as  called  for 
by  this  legislation,  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  the  executive  branch 
and — ultimately — to  the  citizens  whose 
tax  dollars  must  support  our  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly 
tho.se  who  serve  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  urgent  consideration. 

RE'ttCANIZATION  COMMISSION  TASKS  IN  TOREICN 
POLICT 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  with  the  initia- 
tive that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  MathiasI  has  shown  both  In  spon- 
soring legislation  to  create  a  new  Com- 
mls.sion  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  in  taking  this  special 
order  today.  He  Is  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward solutions  of  the  problems  we  see 
reflected  every  day  In  the  mall  we  receive 
from  our  constituents  and  communities. 
These  problems  reflect  adversely  on  the 
organizational  ability  of  the  executive 
branch  to  implement  the  programs  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

Because  I  know  that  many  of  my  fel- 
low cosponsors  of  the  gentleman's  bill 
will  be  addressing  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  lack  of  coordination,  poor  man- 
agement, and  waste  In  many  of  our  do- 
mestic programs,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  some  of  the  organiza- 
tional problems  in  the  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

Not  since  the  outstanding  work  of 
Senator  Jackson's  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Machinery  has  the  Con- 
gress, or  any  other  public  body  for  that 
matter,  taken  a  systematic  look  at  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  Since  that  time  we  have 
seen  that  change  is  overdue  in  many 
areas;  and  we  have  seen  our  Intema- 
tk)nal  commitments  multiply.  A  recent 
report  on  the  Foreign  Service,  for  exam- 
ple, compiled  by  a  Yale  University  pro- 
fessor, noted  severe  morale  problems  in 
the  Foreign  Service  due  In  part  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  promotional  system.  Are 
we  losing  some  of  our  most  promising 
young   oflQcers?   Are   fresh   Ideas  being 
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ignored  by  senior  ofiQcers  fearful  of  con- 
troversy? Is  there  a  better  system  of  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  management  of 
our  Foreign  Service?  These  are  appro- 
priate questions  for  a  new  Commission. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  In  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  we  have  foimd  nu- 
merous examples  of  delays  in  program- 
ing rather  small  amounts,  complaints 
about  the  redtape  surrounding  aid  ap- 
plications that  overburdens  many  small 
organizations  that  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  process.  Need 
there  be  so  many  steps  between  applica- 
tion and  allocation?  Must  the  account- 
ing procedures  applied  to  relatively 
small  projects  be  as  strict  as  those  ap- 
plied to  large  program  loans?  Are  all 
of  our  AID  personnel  engaged  in  de- 
velopment, or  are  they  pushing  papers? 
These,  too,  are  appropriate  questions  for 
the  Commission. 

Finally,  are  we  meeting  our  responsibil- 
ity to  have  a  clear  and  unified  foreign 
policy  when  decisions  made  in  one  Cab- 
inet-level Department  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  alleged  goals  of  another?  We 
have  recently  seen  a  tragic  example  of 
this  lack  of  top-level  coordination.  After 
the  President  declared  that  our  foreign 
assistance  priority  must  be  in  the  war 
against  hunger,  after  AID  reorganized 
itself  to  implement  that  priority,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  announced  that 
U.S.  farmers  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce 13  percent  less  of  that  vital  food- 
stuff, wheat.  This  decision  will  increase 
the  budgetary  requu-ement  for  diversion 
payments;  it  will  decrease  the  total 
world  food  supply.  It  will  make  it  dlfB- 
cult  for  the  United  States  to  convince 
other  developed  countries  that  we  are 
serious  enough  about  our  effort  to  pre- 
vent famine  to  warrant  their  own  con- 
tribution; it  will  appear  to  the  develop- 
ing world  that  we  are  reneging  on  our 
pledge  to  help  feed  its  hungry  people 
before  the  battle  was  even  begun. 

We  could  find  other  instances  of  imln- 
spired  management  and  burdensome  bu- 
reaucracy. My  purpose  here  today  is  not 
to  assign  blame,  but  to  stimulate  a  review 
of  our  organizational  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  world.  Ideally  this  review  should 
come,  on  a  continuing  basis  from  the 
executive  branch  Itself.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  can  have  little  confidence  that  It  will 
be  forthcoming.  I  was  disturbed  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  abolished  its  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Systems  Research.  This  Center 
was  developing  some  very  exciting  pro- 
posals for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  years  to  come.  In  particular.  It 
was  exploring  the  possibility  of  using  the 
management  technique  of  systems  analy- 
sis, so  successful  in  defense  and  space, 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

On  May  2  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  the  abolition  of  the  Center  in  a 
letter  to  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  I  said  in  part: 

It  .  .  .  seems  to  me  quite  important  to 
seek  understanding  of  ttie  Department's  or- 
ganizational problems  and  new  ways  of 
ordering  the  complex  data  tliat  must  inform 
our  Judgments  about  the  future  of  world 
society.  In  particular,  I  think  it  important 
that  departmental  personnel  be  exposed  to 
these   new   analytical   techniques.   Th9  old 


ways  of  looking  at  the  world  are  becoming 
rapidly  obsolete.  In  systems  techniques,  we 
have  a  new  approach  .  .  .  that  is  well  worth 
exploring  to  the  fullest. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  substantive  re- 
sponse to  my  letter. 

Since  the  job  Is  not  being  done  within, 
we  must  turn  it  over  to  the  type  of  com- 
mission which  has  proven  so  helpful  in 
the  past.  The  foreign  policy  agenda  for 
a  new  commission  is  twofold:  to  assess 
the  utilization  and  effect  of  earlier  reor- 
ganization recommendations  by  the 
Hoover  Commissions  and  the  Jackson 
subcommittee,  and  to  explore  new  tech- 
niques of  data  analysis  and  personnel 
and  financial  management  that  will  en- 
able us  to  play  a  fully  effective  and  effi- 
cient role  as  the  preeminent  power  in  the 
world  today — and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  for  some  time 
of  the  ever-increasing  bureaucracy  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  taking  office 
in  January,  I  have  become  ever  more 
conscious  of  the  problem  of  overlapping 
organization  and  duplication  of  effort, 
particularly  in  a  couple  of  areas. 

The  problem  of  a  fantastic  array  of 
research  being  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  only  recently  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  No  one  quarrels  with  the  need  for 
good  research  on  the  problems  we  face 
but,  at  what  expense  and  to  what  end? 
We  have  a  701-page  book  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  "catalog  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs"  compiled  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  it,  too, 
does  not  catalog  all  of  the  aid  which  is 
available.  To  a  Member  of  Congress  with 
a  staff  to  work  on  the  problems  it  is  con- 
fusing. To  the  average  citizen  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Of  critical  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  sixth  district  of  'Wisconsin  is  the 
problem  of  the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
streams.  There  are,  however,  five  agen- 
cies involved  with  pollution  and  waste 
treatment.  A  city  or  village  that  wants 
to  apply  for  Federal  funds  involving  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  can  go  to  any 
one  of  these  agencies  and  then  spend 
months  and  thousands  of  dollars  at- 
tempting to  cut  the  redtape  and  get  ac- 
tion. At  times  it  takes  longer  to  have  an 
application  acted  upon  than  it  does  to 
construct  the  facilities. 

What  we  need,  what  we  so  desperately 
need,  is  a  reevaluatlon  and  study  of  the 
present  Federal  Establishment.  We  are 
faced  with  a  dual  problem — that  of  at- 
tempting to  find  the  most  effective  ways 
of  managing  the  Federal  Government 
while  at  the  same  time  finding  the  best 
ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  legislation  I  have  Joined  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  (H.R.  2840)  will 
establish  a  Hoover-tjrpe  Commission 
aimed  at  reducing  the  duplication  and 
overlapping  that  presently  exist  and  thus 
revitalize  the  programs  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  had  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  its  functions  and  structure  since  the 
last  Hoover  Commission  In  1953-55. 
That  Commission  and  especially  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  1947-49  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  conduct  a  thorough,  im- 
partial review  of  Federal  operations 
and  recommend  comprehnesive  reforms 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  For  that 
reason,  I  join  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation  inaugurated  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Maryland,  the  Honorable 
Charles  McC.  Mathias. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion investigations  of  1947-49  and  1953- 
55  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  one  reason  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  we  have  now  gone  approx- 
imately 12  years  without  another  such 
review  of  Federal  administration. 

In  the  intervening  years,  a  tremendous 
number  of  new  programs  and  agencies 
have  been  set  up.  Far  too  many  of  their 
functions  are  overlapping.  'Vast  new 
reams  of  redtape  have  developed.  The 
need  to  root  out  the  resulting  waste  and 
inefficiency  is  beyond  question. 

The  burden  of  this  is  carried  not  alone 
by  the  taxpayer.  The  Congress  is  finding 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  oversee  Fed- 
eral activities.  There  is  a  need  to  define 
legislative  and  executive  prerogatives 
more  clearly,  to  enforce  more  strongly 
the  accountability  of  the  executive 
branch  to  the  Congress  and  to  halt  un- 
necessary and  imwise  assumptions  of 
power  by  the  executive  branch. 

In  addition.  State  and  local  agencies 
are  constantly  entangled  in  the  chaos  of 
programs  that  are  supposed  to  help  them. 
Assistance  to  these  agencies  all  too  often 
arrives  late  or  In  Inappropriate  form. 
There  is  no  less  a  hardship  on  individual 
citizens  trying  to  deal  with  Federal  de- 
partments. Simplification  and  streamlin- 
ing of  Government  operations  would  al- 
leviate such  problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  thorough,  im- 
partial investigation  and  revle^f  of  the 
type  conducted  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions of  the  past  is  needed  again  at  this 
time.  Recommendations  by  the  body  of 
experts  envisioned  in  this  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  achieving  the  Im- 
proved efficiency  and  coordination  we  all 
desire.  In  my  view,  this  legislation  Is 
among  the  most  urgent  matters  facing 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  July  7,  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission.  That  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  the  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, created  in  1953,  did  a  great  deal  to 
streamline  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  But,  today  the  need  for  yet 
another  such  Commission  is  painfully 
apparent. 

Realizing  the  need  for  further  reor- 
ganization and  efficiency  in  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral social  programs,  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  House  early  in  this  session  to 
create  a  Commission  to  be  headed  by 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Tru- 
man. I  stated  at  that  time  that  while 
most  of  the  attention  of  this  Commission 
would  be  directed  to  recently  spawned 
and  sometimes  ill-conceived  programs  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  its  scope  would  In- 
clude aU  of  the  Federal  programs  con- 
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cemed  with  social  problems.  My  bill  was 
partkcularly  concerned  with  the  war  on 
poverty  because  of  the  ramshackle  man- 
ner In  which  program  upon  program  was 
herded  through  the  89th  Congress  with 
little  retard  for  sensible  and  sound  ad- 
mlnJatratlTe  coordination.  Indeed.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
pointed  to  the  need  for  Congress  to  assess 
and  reevaluate  recently  created  pro- 
grama.  I  believe  such  a  Commission 
would  be  of  Incalculable  assistance  in 
such  an  aeaessment. 

The  need  for  a  new  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission— whether  it  looks  at  Government 
operations  across-the-board  or  only  the 
social  pmgnois — can  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  disturbing  statistics.  Between  1960 
and  1966,  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees increased  by  18  percent  and  the 
Federal  payroll  jumped  nearly  50  per- 
cent. A  large  part  of  this  staggering  in- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  150  Washington  bureaus  and 
400  regional  offices  which  distribute 
money  to  State  and  local  goveriuner.ts. 

In  December  1965  President  Johnson 
ordered  a  1  percent  cut  In  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  to  be  achieved  June 
30,  1966 — a  cut  of  about  25.000.  It 
sounded  good,  but  when  the  deadline  ar- 
rived, the  number  of  Federal  employees 
had  Increased  by  192.000. 

At  last  count,  there  were  more  than 
260  Federal  programs  related  to  poverty 
and  those  260  programs  were  beirig  ad- 
ministered by  16  .separate  department.s 
and  agencies.  No  less  than  five  Federal 
agencies  administer  programs  for  com- 
munity water  supplies,  sewers  and  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  States  and  municipalities  are  unable 
to  even  make  themselves  aware  of  the 
existing  programs,  much  less  do  the 
things  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
them? 

There  have  been  many  comments  in 
recent  months  about  the  difficult  choice 
between  guns  and  butter  facing  the 
United  States  in  light  of  the  full  scale 
ground  war  we  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  war  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  Improved  executive  ef- 
ficiency could  greatly  lighten  the  num- 
ber of  Instances  In  which  butter  must  be 
sacrificed  for  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  and  favor- 
able action  on  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  Hoover-type  Commission.  Enact- 
ment of  such  a  measure  and  the  subse- 
quent creation  of  a  commission  would 
surely  save  a  great  deal  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  may  well  hold  the  key  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  number  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  as-so- 
clate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagxie  from  Maryland  [Mr  MathiasI 
In  support  of  an  objective  review  of  Fed- 
eral executive  operations  I  think  It  is 
unfortunate  Indeed  that  there  has  been 
no  action  by  the  House  on  legislation  to 
establish  a  new  Hoover-type  commission 
to  oonduet  a  review  and  recommend  to 
ConfresB  such  reforms  of  Government 
operatkim  as  may  Increase  efficiency  and 
ecotMmy. 

In  April  this  year,  a  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Pederal  Fiscal  and  Monetary 


Policies  called  for  new  fiscal  policies. 
This  committee,  which  included  former 
President  Eisenhower  and  many  other 
distinguished  Republicans,  urged  that 
the  Congress  create,  at  regular  intervals, 
an  independent,  bipartisan,  adequately 
staffed  Hoover  Commission-type  organi- 
zation, composed  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public,  to  review  the  budget. 
Government  programs  and  Government 
organization. 

The  creation  of  such  an  organization 
to  review  and  evaluate  Government  pro- 
grams and  spending,  as  this  committee 
pointed  out,  would  strengtlien  the  hands 
of  Congress  and  the  public  in  pressing 
for  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  experience  of  tiie  earlier  HiX)ver 
Commission  indicatts  the  potential  of 
improving  Govenunent  management  and 
organization. 

Also,  I  think  the  need  and  timeliness 
of  such  action  by  Congress  is  pointed  up 
in  a  recent  guest  editorial  by  former 
Budget  Director  Maurice  H.  Stans.  who 
predicts  Government  .spendinp  will  more 
than  double  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960  s.  regardless  of  Vietnam,  with  little 
likehhood  of  a  balanced  budt^et  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Mr.  States 
says  there  Is  a  stron?  pos.sibilily  that 
Government  spending  will  double  again 
in  the  1370s  unie.ss  a  major  change  takes 
place. 

Mr.  Stans  suggests  as  one  antidote  to 
Government  explosive  spending,  a  con- 
certed effort  to  bring  under  control  the 
proliferation  and  splintering  of  Federal 
proerams  by  consolidallntc,  by  forebear- 
ing,  by  transferring  to  private  sources  or 
to  lower  levels  of  government,  by  helping 
the  States  to  do  more  on  their  own.  In 
fact,  he  calls  for  a  new  Hoover  Com- 
mi.ssion 

Mr  Speaker,  only  some  $55  billion, 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  expenditures 
proposed  in  fiscal  1968  through  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  administrative  budg- 
et, according  to  the  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  can  be  called  relatively  controllable 
or  subject  to  possible  cuts  by  either  the 
Congress  or  tne  President. 

In  other  words,  this  private  researcli 
organization  concludes  that  $79  biihon  of 
the  total  Is  "relatively  uncontrollable. " 

Surely  these  figures  point  up  the  need 
for  reorganization,  simplification,  and 
reevaluation  of  our  departments  and 
agencies  so  as  to  create  greater  efficiency 
at  less  cost. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  this  entiie 
question  of  a  needed  study  of  Govern- 
ment operations  is  not  purely  a  matter 
of  savings.  Equally  Important  is  the  as- 
pect of  better  servmg  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  Take,  for  example,  the  problem 
of  a  merchant  marine.  The  United  States 
must  establish  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  for  peace  aiid  war  As  it  Is,  there 
Is  no  Grovernment  agency  free  to  propose 
such  a  program  to  the  Congress.  Under 
a  recommendation  of  a  Hoover-type 
Commission.  Congress,  for  example, 
might  act  to  provide  an  Independent 
agency,  as  Its  own  creature,  to  advise 
Congress.  Thereby,  a  positive  result 
might  follow,  although  not  necessarily  a 
savings  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  duplication  might 
well  be  avoided  under  other  reorganiza- 
tion. I  have  in  mind  that  some  40  or 


more  different  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment concern  tiienaselves  with  educa- 
tional grants,  scholarships  and  educa- 
tional assistance  of  one  kind  or  another. 
I  would  think  that  channeling  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  through  perhaps  one  or 
a  few  agencies  might  save  the  taxpayers 
money  and  reduce  administration  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  respect  for 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  ^ 
and  their  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  amounts  they  recom- 
mend to  tlie  House  often  far  exceed  the 
needs  of  tlie  executive  departments  and 
their  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  a  simpU- 
flcation  of  the  structure  of  Government 
could  help  this  committee. 

Let  me  take  a  ca,se  in  point.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  witnesses,  their 
tiscal  1967  funds  were  cut  to  the  bone 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  them  and 
the  Congress  cut  them.  Yet,  this  agency 
was  able  to  find  the  $75  million  to  cover 
the  loss  caused  by  the  flash  fire  in  the 
Apollo  capsule  at  Cape  Kennedy  earlier 
this  year  without  coming  to  Congress  for 
the  money.  Tlieie  was  a  lot  of  fat  hid- 
den away  in  their  budget,  as  so  it  Is  with 
other  departments. 

I  think  a  Hoover-type  Commission 
study  could  point  up  procedures  and 
new  organizations  to  help  control  ex- 
penditures. It  could  make  siiggestions 
that  would  help  the  President,  and,  like- 
wise, the  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  enthusiasm,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  badly 
needed  legislation  looking  toward  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  and  control  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  and  waste. 

A  Hoover-tj-pe  Commission  Is  neces- 
sajy  to  increase  efficiency  and  to  bring 
about  economy  by  clearing  the  muddy 
waters  of  Federal  spending  and  bureau- 
cratic administration. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  administration  presented,  in 
graphic  splendor,  a  most  Impressive 
argument  to  support  our  contention  that 
there  is  Immediate  need  for  a  responsi- 
ble assessment  of  the  problems  of  dupli- 
cation, lack  of  coordination,  redtape  and 
bureaucracy  in  the  Pederal  Establish- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  the  S'i-pound,  I'a-lnch- 
thick,  701 -page  catalog  of  Pederal  do- 
mestic assistance  programs  recently  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

This  enormous  compendium  describes 
459  Federal  assistance  programs.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  152  listings  under 
the  heading  "Grants";  105  listings  under 
the  heading  'Education";  80  listing  un- 
der the  heading  "Research";  32  listings 
under  the  heading  "Planning" — to  men- 
tion only  a  few. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
there  are  only  six  listings  under  the 
heading  "Crime." 

Every  Cabinet-level  department,  "with 
the  exception  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  involved.  The  comprehensive  Depart- 
ment of  State  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams are  not  included. 

In  addition  to  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments, many  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  their  fingers  in 
the  pie. 

Mr.    Speaker,   failure    to   establish   a 
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commission  to  review  Federal  executive 
operations  must  not  be  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  90th  Congress. 

We  cannot  In  good  faith  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  accept  a  tax  Increase 
when  it  is  all  too  apparent  that  their 
present  tax  dollars  are  being  squandered. 
Wf  must  keep  faith  with  the  taxpayers 
as  well  as  the  tax  users  who  send  us  to 
represent  them  In  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  reestablish  a  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  conduct  a  review  and  rec- 
ommend reforms  in  Government  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  In  size  and  com- 
plexity since  the  last  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report  In  1955.  Therefore,  a  new 
study  and  recommendations  are  needed 
to  eliminate  inefficiency,  waste  and  du- 
plication In  Federal  activities. 

In  the  89th  Congress  and  again  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  79,  to  create  a  new  "Hoover 
Commission" — the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  14  members.  Including  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  Senators,  two  State  Gover- 
nors, two  members  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  six  members  from  outside 
Government. 

I  regard  as  particularly  Important  the 
participation  by  the  Governors  because 
many  of  today's  Federal  programs  are 
carried  on  through  state  agencies.  Also, 
more  and  more  problems,  once  common 
only  to  certain  States  or  regions,  are  be- 
coming national  In  character.  In  addi- 
tion, various  legislative  proposals  for  tax 
sharing  by  the  States  are  being  set  forth. 
The  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  charged  with,  first,  de- 
fining  responsibilities   of   officials,   and 
functions,  services  and  activities  of  de- 
partments,   bureaus,    agencies,    boards, 
commissions,  offices,  independent  estab- 
lishments and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch;  second,  recommend- 
ing methods  and  procedures  for  reduc- 
ing expenditures  to  the  lowest  amoimt 
consistent   with   the   efficient   perform- 
ance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions;    third,    eliminating    duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  services,  func- 
tions, and  activities;  fourth,  consolidat- 
ing services,  activities,  and  functions  of 
a  similar  nature;  fifth,  abolishing  serv- 
ices, activities  and  functions  not  neces- 
sary to  the  efficient  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment; sixth,  recommending  means,  in- 
cluding  the   reallocation   of   functions, 
services  and  activities,  to  expedite  coor- 
dination  of  programs  and  policies  in 
areas  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  urban 
affairs,  natural  resources,  and  transpor- 
tation;    and     seventh,     recommending 
means  to  Increase  and  Improve  liaison 
and  communication,  including  the  shar- 
ing of  information,  within  the  executive 
branch,  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  appropriate  State  and  local 
goverrmients  and  public  entitles. 
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I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have  In- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  pointing 
out  the  need  for  such  a  Commission  and 
In  urging  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi}erations  to  give  early  consider- 
ation to  these  bills. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
sion for  the  comprehensive  review  of  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Pederal  Government.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  is  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  legislation  which  would  create 
a  Commission  for  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, modeled  after  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  and  others 
In  cosponsoring  this  bill,  my  measure 
being  H,R.  73. 

It  is  clear  that  the  need  to  review  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  of  our  Govern- 
ment exists  now,  in  1967.  The  two  previ- 
ous Hoover  Commissions,  directed  by 
Congress  to  examine  executive  opera- 
tions, dramatically  demonstrated  in 
terms  of  Government  economy  and  effi- 
ciency the  contribution  which  can  be 
made  in  reforming  and  improving  public 
administration. 

However,  no  examination  of  this  kind 
has  been  undertaken  since  the  findings 
of  the  second  Hoover  Commission  were 
submitted  in  1955 — 12  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  size  and  scope  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  increased  substantially. 
Since  that  time  two  new  Cabinet-level 
departments,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  have  been  es- 
tablished. Newly  enacted  social  welfare 
legislation  and  our  stepped-up  defense 
activities  have  necessitated  a  more  elabo- 
rate administrative  system. 

If  waste,  duplication,  and  bureaucratic 
conflicts  are  to  be  overcome,  Government 
operations  need  constant  scrutiny.  Pro- 
cedures must  be  revised  regularly  to  In- 
corporate the  most  progressive  methods 
and  technology,  and  to  insure  the  coor- 
dination of  new  Government  organs  with 
those  already  existing.  Structures  of  the 
administrative  management  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  adjusted  periodically  to 
reflect  the  changing  emphasis  of  public 
policy  and  the  changing  relationship 
among  programs  and  persoimel. 

That  is  why  I  have  repeatedly  intro- 
duced legislation  to  achieve  these  Impera- 
tives. My  bill,  H.R.  73,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  H.R.  69,  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  special  body  that 
would  undertake  a  2-year  study  and 
and  recommend  reforms  based  on  its 
examinations  and  evaluations.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  14  members — two 
Senators,  two  Congressmen,  two  State 
Governors,  two  members  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  six  members  appointed 
from  private  life.  I  regard  as  especially 
essential  and  timely  the  participation  by 
the  Governors,  since  many  of  today's 
Federal  programs  are  administered 
through  State  agencies,  because  more 
and  more  problems  are  becoming  na- 
tional in  character  rather  than  involving 
only  certain  States  or  certain  regions, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  there  are 


being  voiced  various  legislative  proposals 
for  tax  sharing  by  the  States. 

This  measure  Identifies  specific  areas 
of  study  to  which  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities are  directed.  Including:  The  lo- 
cation of  waste,  duplication,  and  inef- 
ficiency that  weaken  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic service;  the  cause  of  jurisdictional 
confiicts,  inconsistencies,  and  bureau- 
cratic confusion;  the  coordination  of 
program  and  policies  in  urban  affairs, 
natural  resources  and  transportation; 
the  problems  of  intragovemmental  com- 
munication; the  improvement  of  liaison 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments;  and  the 
redefinition  of  responsibilities  In  the 
bureaucracy. 

Today,  Congress  faces  difficulty  in  as- 
sessing administration  activities.  As  the 
executive  branch  has  grown  more  and 
more  in  size,  complexity,  and  momen- 
tum, it  has  become  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult, yet  obviously  more  essential,  for 
the  535  Congressmen  and  Senators,  their 
staffs,  and  committees  to  oversee  the 
work  of  an  ever-growing  number  of  civil 
servants. 

In  the  past  the  Hoover  Commissions 
generated  great  public  and  private  sup- 
port. The  authority  and  prestige  of  their 
members  and  task  forces  contributed 
much  to  the  modernization  and  reform 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  manifest  our  unceasing  con- 
cern for  efficient,  effective  government 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
proposed  in  H.R.  73  and  Identical  bills 
introduced  by  several  of  our  colleagues. 
The  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  is  to  be 
heartily  commended  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  effort  to  win  this  long- 
overdue,  vitally  needed  objective. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  supporting 
this  legislation  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate on  an  area  In  which  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that  action  must  be  taken. 

I  refer  to  the  matter  of  Government 
regulation  of  business,  and  the  chaotic, 
disorganized  fashion  in  which  it  Is  car- 
ried out.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  have 
a  need  to  correct  three  major  lapses  In 
our  laws  relating  to  this  field: 

First.  We  need  to  examine  and  hope- 
fully eliminate  outmoded  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  procedures; 

Second.  We  need  to  redraw  the  terms 
and  rulings  of  our  regulatory  guidelines 
so  as  to  strike  out  any  vague  or  confus- 
ing language,  the  better  for  business  to 
know  where  It  stands  and  what  exactly 
It  can  or  cannot  do ; 

Third.  And  we  need  to  create  a  new 
administrative  procedure  act  to  set  out 
once  and  for  aJl  the  process  by  which 
regulation  is  to  be  designed  and  then 
carried  out. 

H.R.  69  wlU  not,  of  course,  do  all  these 
things,  nor  does  It  pertain  strictly  to  the 
matter  of  Government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness. But  in  its  establishment  of  a  new 
temporary  Hoover-style  Commission  to 
look  into  the  performance  of  government 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  find  out  pre- 
cisely what  actions  we  need  to  take  to 
correct  the  three  lapses  I  mentioned.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  material  for  future  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  renewed  public  awareness  in  correct- 
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Ing  the  abuses  suffered  unnecessarily  by 
business  when  it  must  operate  under  the 
terms  of  archaic  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  already  on  the 
books  legislation  for  a  permanent  Hoover 
Commission.  This  Is  the  so-called  ad- 
ministrative conference,  created  by  law 
in  1964  after  two  previous  temporary 
commissions  like  the  one  we  arc  propos- 
ing today  recommended  the  setting  up  of 
an  agency  on  a  full-time  basis  The  ad- 
ministrative conference,  if  allowed  to 
function,  would  serve  many  of  the  tasks 
of  investigating  charges  of  unjust  regu- 
lation and  studying  methods  of  improv- 
ing governmental  performance. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
acted  to  take  the  first,  vital  step;  that 
of  naming  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  President,  in  fact,  has  not 
named  a  single  member  of  the  confer- 
ence or  taken  any  steps  to  get  it  going. 
I  fully  support  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  the  administrative  conference, 
and  I  feel  that  nothing  could  hasten  that 
time  more  than  the  su"cessful  perform- 
ance of  the  temporary  commission  we 
sponsor  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
body  which  H.R.  69  sets  up  will,  by  its 
fruitful  functioning,  spark  the  creation 
of  long-languishing  administrative  con- 
ference— or  even  meld  into  becoming  the 
heart  of  the  conference  Itself 

If  that  becomes  the  case  we  can  then 
expect  action,  not  only  In  the  area  of 
Improving  the  quality  and  method  of 
Government  regulation  of  business,  but 
also  that  of  all  Government  operations. 
For  this  reason.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  69. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  20  years  since  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission dealt  with  the  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  coordination  In  Govern- 
ment. Then.  In  1947,  the  administrative 
Federal  budget  was  $38  9  billion.  Only 
once  since  then  has  a  commission  dealt 
with  the  enormous  problems  Since  1955, 
there  has  not  been  an  overall  study  of 
the  expanding  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  new  responsibilities  have  been  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch,  new  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  been  created. 
Now  there  are  some  60  agencies  dealing 
with  education  alone  As  a  result,  we 
have  a  menagerie  of  bureaucratic  insti- 
tutions that  require  expensive  financing 
and  often  result  in  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  wastepaper.  Since  1964  alone, 
the  PMeral  payroll  has  increased  by 
nearly  $3   billion. 

A  real  need  exists  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  programs.  We  need  an 
overall  review  rather  than  a  piecemeal 
review  in  each  department.  The  pro- 
posed Commission  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary review  by  examining  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  the  executive 
branch  and  by  making  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
serves  to  execute  the  laws  written  by 
the  Confess  and  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution "form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 


the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  ■'  As  our  Union  grows  in 
population  and  wealtii.  each  of  these  na- 
tional goals  becomes  more  difficult  to 
achieve;  and  It  is  e.ssential  that  our  for- 
mal .structure  adapts  to  the  growing  de- 
mand.s  placed  upon  It 

A  concentrated  and  partially  success- 
ful effort  to  streamline  the  administra- 
tive-executive branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  made  in  the  past, 
in  the  form  of  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission created  In  1947  and  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  of  1953 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  number 
of  Federal  program.s  and  Federal 
aKcncies  have  increased  manifold.  It  Is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  these  vast  proj- 
ects that  the  administrative  and  execu- 
tive agencies  maximize  their  prosre.ss 
toward  our  common  natlo'ial  goals.  To 
this  end,  this  Congress  must  continual- 
ly study,  evaluate,  and  reform  the  orga- 
nization, efficiency,  propriety,  and  cost 
of  activities  carried  on  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Since  taking  office  in  January  of  this 
year  I  have  repeatedly  enrouiitered  ex- 
amples of  the  lack  of  ctricieney  in  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  have  cxj>erlenced  first 
hand  sometimes  unbelievably  poor  per- 
formances brou^iht  on  by  overlapping 
functions  between  agencies,  increasing 
redtapc.  and  the  lack  of  communication 
between  and  within  agencies.  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  alone  in  the.se  experiences  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  entire  member- 
ship recognizes  the  urgent  rieed  to  estab- 
lish the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  third  Hoover  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  case  In  point  dealing 
with  a  Michigan  community  which  was 
severely  damaged  by  a  tornado  in  the 
spring  of  1965  and  who.se  local  school 
was  entirely  destroyed.  The  area  clearly 
qualified  for  Federal  assistance  and  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  grant  was  rapidly 
forwarded  to  the  local  government.  How- 
ever. It  was  2  years  before  all  of  the 
assistance  funds  were  received.  At  least 
4  months  of  this  delay  was  directly  due 
to  conflicting  redtape  demands  from 
many  different  agencies.  After  I  had 
communicated  many  times  with  the  re- 
cipient of  the  grant  and  with  many  dif- 
ferent Federal  officials,  one  frustrated 
Federal  £idmlnistrator  appropriately 
coined  the  expression  of  -administrative 
vacillation"  In  his  humble  explanation. 

Prom  this  example  and  .several  others, 
I  am  easily  able  to  see  how  the  most 
worthwhile  Federal  programs  and  the 
will  of  Congress  could  fall  In  their  essen- 
tial purposes 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  here 
and  the  maze  of  Federal  administra- 
tors throughout  the  country  that  we 
could  learn  a  real  lesson  from  the  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looking  reorgani- 
zation which  has  been  going  on  in  many 
of  the  States.  In  Michigan,  as  a  result  of 
our  new  constitution,  the  whole  executive 
branch  of  government  has  been  re- 
vamped along  more  efficient  and  ac- 
countable lines.  Modern  management 
techniques,  Including  data  processing 
and  expenditure  management,  have 
been  employed  to  the  extent  that  milUons 


have  been  saved  and  the  people  are  re- 
ceiving greatly  Improved  services  since 
the  program  was  first  implemented  in 
1963.  Michigan  is  not  alone  In  this  dra- 
matic achievement  and  I  only  hope  the 
Federal  Government  can  follow  its  lead 
and  that  of  other  advanced  States. 

Certainly  one  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  the  effort  to  promote  efQ- 
clency  in  most  areas  of  government  Is 
the  lack  of  a  profit  motive — something 
which  forces  continuing  Improvements 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  This 
is  not  an  insurmountable  problem  and 
actually  its  solution  must  come  from 
Congre.ss.  We  have  the  responsibihty  to 
substitute  for  the  profit  motive  constant 
watchdog  efforts  and  an  Immediate  at- 
tempt to  utilize  and  apply  the  organiza- 
tional expertise  developed  by  the  private 
sector 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  Is 
an  e.ssential  breakthrough  If  we  are  ever 
to  face  up  to  our  responsibility  Imposed 
by  our  national  goals.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  proposal  and  encourage  its  early 
enactment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Marj-- 
land  has  appropriately  called  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  our  Government's  executive 
branch. 

Pointers  to  the  need  for  review  abound 
throughout  the  Federal  structure  but 
perhaps  few  are  as  enlightening  as  some 
brought  out  during  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  s  hearings  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Questions  can  be  raised,  for  example, 
In  the  area  of  vocational  training — an 
area  whose  Importance  I  am  sure  we  all 
realize.  But  do  we  realize  that  In  this  one 
area  there  are  10  separate  programs,  op- 
erating In  three  separate  agencies,  under 
19  separate  legislative  provisions?  We 
would  seem  justified  in  wondering  if 
there  is  unnecessary  duplication  of  the 
administrative  functions  Involved. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  somewhat  lacking  in  certain 
basic  principles  of  business  manage- 
ment. Six  hundred  and  ninety-six  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  Invested  In  the  Job 
Corps,  yet  there  have  been  only  15.000 
graduates.  And  only  15  percent  of  these 
are  using  skills  received  from  the  Corps. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  nature  of  Gov- 
ernment bodies,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
each  of  us  as  human  beings,  to  have 
somewhat  clouded  judgment  in  evalu- 
ating our  own  programs.  Objectivity  may 
be  subordinated  to  a  certain  amount  of 
possessiveness  over  one's  own  domain. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  of  us  to 
place  all  of  the  blame  for  Government 
inefficiency  with  the  departments  and 
agencies  themselves.  But  I  believe  we 
would  all  welcome  a  little  fresh  air,  a 
spring  cleaning,  an  objective  overall  view 
of  just  what  our  Government  Is  all  about. 
H.R.  69  would  give  us  this  opportunity. 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to 
wait  Indefinitely  for  the  chance  even  to 
consider  It  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
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(act  that  this  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  is 
being  considered  indicates  well  enough 
that  the  executive  branch — the  division 
of  its  responsibilities  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  people  in  the  performance  of 
its  multitude  of  tasks — needs  review,  re- 
evaluation  and,  in  fact,  recasting  in 
many  areas. 

Management  is  an  art,  not  a  science. 
Management  is  the  vehicle  in  which  rides 
the  progress  of  all  corporate  effort.  Man- 
agement is  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties. Management  is  the  network  of  com- 
munications which  transfer  thoughts 
Into  dynamic  productivity. 

Good  management  in  government  is 
as  essential  to  the  growth  of  this  Nation 
as  is  good  management  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  the  private  sector.  The  bigger  the 
organization — regardless  of  Its  nature,  be 
Its  function  directed  toward  earning  a 
return  on  investment,  or  performing  a 
service  with  the  people's  money — the 
better  the  management  must  be  in  that 
organization  to  ensure  its  effectiveness. 

The  fact  that  we  are  having  to  create 
commissions — yes,  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion we  are  creating  here — to  devise 
means  of  shoring  up  the  productivity 
»ithln  the  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  executive  branch  is  Indicative  that 
in  many  areas  these  departments  are 
lacking  the  dynamics  essential  to  top 
performance.  The  fact  that  we  are  con- 
tinually operating  this  Government  at 
expenditure  levels  well  beyond  tax  re- 
ceipts year  in  and  year  out,  both  in 
peacetime  and  in  wartime,  also  Indicates 
that  as  a  Nation  we  do  not  have  a  firm 
grip  on  the  management  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  normal  Gov- 
ernment services,  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  branch  must  be  in  the  area 
of  priority  determination — military  ver- 
sus nonmilitarj'  spending,  public  works 
versus  welfare,  and  all  of  the  other  bal- 
ances that  must  be  achieved  between  the 
specific  interests  within  our  civilization. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  demand  from  the  executive  efficient 
management  and  first-class  service 
across  the  board.  Our  difficulty  is  in  our 
oversight  of  this  management.  Other 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
opportunities  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  committees  on  appropriations 
have  through  the  hearing  process,  we 
know  very  httle  as  to  the  quality  of 
management  existent  throughout  the 
executive  branch. 

If  this  Commission,  through  its  re- 
ports to  Congress,  can  give  us  the  value 
of  qualitative  analysis  of  management 
in  our  Government,  this  legislation  will 
have  proven  to  be  a  wise  investment. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  exercise  the  oversight  required  to 
guarantee  the  American  people  that  the 
money  they  have  invested  in  their  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  wisely  been  applied 
to  the  problems  of  the  day,  but,  most  im- 
portant of  all  In  the  concept  of  our  free 
society,  that  this  money  has  been  spent 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

I,  for  one.  would  feel  more  comfort- 


able and  more  secure  in  my  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  knowing 
that  a  blue-ribbon  Commission  of  dy- 
namic and  highly  quEdlfied  people  were 
supplementing  our  efforts  in  the  broad 
area  of  our  responsibility  for  congres- 
sional oversight. 

In  the  fast-changing  levels  of  tech- 
nology and  in  the  fast-moving  state  of 
the  art,  the  important  review  and  re- 
evaluation  conceived  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Conunlssion  is  timely 
and  appropriate,  if  not  overdue. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  7 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  first  Hoover  Commission.  The 
fine  record  of  that  Commission  is  well 
known  to  us  all.  The  dramatic  growth  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  with  the  attend- 
ant redtape,  lack  of  coordination,  and 
inefficiency  which  prompted  the  Congress 
to  create  the  first  Hoover  Commission  is 
with  us  again  today. 

All  Members  of  this  Chamber  have  en- 
coimtered  innumerable  instances  of  red- 
tape,  administrative  disorder,  and  sheer 
waste  that  cry  out  for  reform.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  confusing  administrative 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  June  1,  1967,  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Assistance  Programs,"  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
there  are  currently  74  different  Federal 
vocational,  job-training,  and  retraining 
programs  which  are  scattered  through 
13  different  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  commissions.  Similar  examples 
of  administrative  arrangements  which 
hamper  the  proper  and  efficient  func- 
tioning of  our  Government  exist  in  other 
program  areas. 

The  dramatic  Increases  in  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  U.S.  Government  pay- 
roll clearly  show  why  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  Is  required.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  between  October 
1965  and  October  1966,  273,000  employees 
were  added  to  the  Government  rolls — an 
increase  of  10,5  percent.  In  the  field  of 
education  alone  there  was  an  employ- 
ment Increase  of  28  percent.  These  in- 
creases occurred  in  just  1  year.  Figures 
such  as  these  indicate  why  it  is  impera- 
tive that  there  be  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive, and  nonpartisan  study  of  how 
administrative  waste  and  inefficiency  can 
be  eliminated.  Government  must  be  made 
a  servant  of  our  people  and  not  a  burden 
to  them. 

I  think  this  is  also  the  appropriate 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  statement  issued  by  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve.  That  committee  on 
December  12,  1966,  made  the  following 
declaration  concerning  the  need  for  a 
new  Hoover  Commission: 
Republican  Declaration  on  Economy  and 
EmciENCT  IN  Government,  December  12, 
1966 

The  Federal  Govemment  has  become  a 
bureaucratic  Jungle,  rampant  with  overlap- 
ping, duplication  and  waste.  A  major,  care- 
fully planned,  effort  to  review  Executive 
Branch  programs  and  their  administration 
Ifi  urgently  needed.  Such  a  study  must  be 
followed  up  by  an  active  program  to  press 
for  meaningful  reorganization  and  reform. 
Specifically,  the  Republican  Party  cites  the 


following  evidence   of   growing  bureaucracy 
and  waste: 

1.  The  Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  to 
the  President.  Approximately  60  agencies  re- 
port directly  to  the  President,  in  addition  to 
the  12  cabinet  level  departments  (Including 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation),  or 
a  total  of  over  7o — a  number  far  exceeding 
any  reasonable  span  of  executive  control. 

2.  Major  Educational  Programs.  Twenty- 
five  departments  and  agencies  are  officially 
listed  as  conducting  major  education  pro- 
grams; the  total  number  of  separate  pro- 
grams is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200. 

3.  Vocational  Education  Programs.  PLfty- 
seven  are  listed  in  the  Office  of  Ek^onomlc 
Opportunity's  "Catalog  of  Federal  Programs 
for  Individual  and  Community  Improve- 
ment." 

4.  Poverty  Programs.  Also  listed  In  this 
Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  are  some  262 
programs  bearing  on  the  poverty  problem. 
These  are  administered  by  16  departments 
and  agencies. 

5.  Federal  Employment — Overall.  The  b\u- 
geoning  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government — and  the  payroll — The 
nvimber  of  employees  has  Increased  by  18 
percent  and  the  payroll  almost  50  percent 
since  I960. 

Federal  civilian  employment 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 


Year 

Tola!  civilian 
employment 

Payroll 

I960        

2.386.345 
2. 372. 445 
2.443,808 

2.493.374 
2. 488.  365 
2.  479. 489 
2,818,015 

$12,637 

1961               .-- 

13. 648 

1962             

14.296 

1963                  

15.347 

1964                      

16. 205 

1965                               

17.239 

1966 - 

18.706 

The  number  of  employees  has  Increased 
by  18  percent  and  the  payroll  almost  50  per- 
cent since  1960. 

In  December  1965  President  Johnson  or- 
dered a  1  percent  cut  (25,000  employees)  to 
be  achieved  by  June  30,  1966.  As  of  June  30, 
the  ntunber  of  employees  had  risen  by 
192,000,  instead  of  t)elng  reduced  by  25.000. 

6.  Civilian  vs.  Military  Employment. 
Broken  down  (as  of  September  1,  1966)  by 
dvUlan  agencies  as  opposed  to  Defense  De- 
partment (civilian  employees  only)  the  num- 
ber of  employees  and  payroll  have  been  grow- 
ing as  follows : 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Defense 

Civilian 

Depart- 

Year 

agency 

em- 
ployees 

Payroll 

ment 
(civilian 

em- 
ployees) 

Payroll 

1960 

1,331.605 

J6.877 

1.054.740 

$5. 760 

1961 

1.335.089 

7.622 

1,037,356 

6.026 

1962 

1,385.132 

7.978 

1.058,676 

6.318 

1963 

1,429.654 

8.743 

1,063.720 

6.603 

1964 

1.445.813 

9.387 

1.042.552 

6.818 

1965 ..-. 

1.445,007 

10.137 

1.024.482 

7.102 

1966 .- 

1,647,574 

10.974 

1,170,441 

7.732 

Civilian  agency  employment  has  Increased 
roughly  25%  while  payroll  went  up  60 '"c  In 
the  past  six  years.  In  the  same  period.  De- 
fense Department  employment  Increased 
11%  and  payroll  by  37%.  Clearly,  employ- 
ment and  payroll  attributable  to  "Great  So- 
ciety" spending  programs  have  been  In- 
creasing twice  as  fast  as  defense  personnel 
and  payroll. 

7.  The  Post  Office.  A  special  problem  Is 
presented  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Its 
approximately  700,000  employees  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1966,  up  almost  100,000  over  the  last  18 
months,  make  It  one  of  the  largest  enter- 
prises, public  or  private,  In  the  Nation.  It 
handles  about  72  billion  pieces  of  mall  per 
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yter.  Its  receipts  are  estimated  at  (5  080 
billion  for  fiscal  1967  as  against  expenditures 
of  •5.834  billion— leaving  a  deficit  of  »755 
million.  Continued  nalsmanagement  of  the 
postal  service  makes  an  Administration  re- 
quest for  some  form  of  rate  increase  In  1967 
appear  likely  Meanwhile  as  the  Nation  faces 
Christmas  1966.  the  postal  service  Is  about 
to  present  the  American  people  with  a  monu- 
mental mall  mess 

8.  CitHl  Seriwe  Retirement  Deficit  The 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Fund  Is  currently 
running  a  deficit  in  excess  of  41  billion  dol- 
lars. Such  fiacal  irresponsibility  and  such  an 
unjust  menace  to  the  retirement  benefits  of 
devoted  civil  servants  must  not  be  permit. 
ted  to  continue 

In  1947,  the  Republican  80th  Congress  es- 
tablished the  First  Hoover  Commission  In 
1953.  the  Republican  83rd  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Second  Since  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  completed  Us  endeavors  In  1955. 
there  has  been  no  overall  study  to  bring  the 
wildly  proliferating  Federal  Government  un- 
der reasonable  administrative  control  The 
heavy  burden  on  todays  individual  taxpay- 
er— along  with  the  possibility  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  propose  a  tax  Increase  In 
1967 — urgently  warrants  the  establishment 
of  such  a  commission 

On  January  17.  I9tJ6.  in  their  Republican 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  Senator  Dlrksen 
and  Representative  Ford  called  for  establish- 
ment of  a  new  independent  bipartisan  Com- 
mission, patterned  after  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions, to  recommend  substiintlal  reforms 
In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee  on 
March  38  again  urged  the  Congress  to  create 
such  a  Commission 

The  Republican  Party  therefore  recom- 
mends that: 

Number  One.  The  Republican  leadership 
In  the  Congress  should  introduce  forthwith 
legislation  to  create  an  independent,  bi- 
partisan, adequately  staffed,  "Hoover  Com- 
mission" type  of  organization,  composed  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  public,  to 
review  the  Federal  Governments  progranis 
and  organization — and  eradicate  waste. 

Number  Two  In  the  meantime.  Congres- 
sional Committees  of  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  take  prompt 
steps  to  search  out  and  remedy  every  case 
of  waste  and  extravagance  that  can  be  un- 
covered and  eradicated  under  existing  legal 
authority. 

Number  Three  Stringent  efforts  should  be 
made  to  curt&ll  the  Federal  payroll  by  hold- 
ing new  hiring  to  an  absolute  minimum  and 
by  nonreplacement  of  retiring  and  depart- 
ing employees  where  such  action  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with  essential  work  such 
as  prosecuting  the  War  In  Vietnam 

Number  Four  .An  immediate  study  of  the 
Post  Office  Def>artment  should  be  Initiated 
by  the  best  professional  managerial  experts 
available  to  halt  the  apparent  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  postal  services  and  to  raise  postal 
performance  to  the  high  level  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  expect 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mean- 
ing of  government  reortianizatlon  could 
hardly  be  stated  more  concisely  and 
pointedly  than  In  the  following  words : 

The  highest  alma  and  Ideals  of  democracy 
can  be  thwarted  through  excessive  admin- 
istrative costs  and  through  waste,  disunity. 
Irresponsibility,  and  other  byproducts  of  In- 
efficient  government. 

The  words  were  those  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  but  more  significantly 
those  same  words  were  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  the  President  in  his  March  17 
message  to  Congress  on  the  quality  of 
American  government. 

Another    administration    spokesman. 


the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
has  stated  the  problem  In  more  contem- 
porary terms  Testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Director  Schultze  said  this  on 
November  21,  1966: 

We  have  tried  to  do  a  great  deal  In  a  short 
time,  and  the  FederaJ  system  hais  t>een  hard 
put  to  digest  so  much  so  quickly  The  In- 
evitable gap  between  the  creation  of  new 
programs  and  the  re-tooUng  of  the  adminis- 
trative proce.ss  has  resulted  In  the  ajray  of 
unfinished  business  that  constitutes  the 
agenda   for   these   hearings 

Mr.  Schultze  added  this  evaluation: 

This  complexity  aiut  fragmenUitlon  of  Fed- 
eral grant  progr.u'us  in  and  of  Itself  creates 
major  problems  ^f  administration  and  In- 
formation flow  for  both  the  Federal  and 
local  governments  and  Inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  approach  to  the  solution 
of   community   problems. 

On  November  18,  1966.  before  the  same 
subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W  Gard- 
ner, confirmed  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
organization of  governmeiual  activities. 
He  said: 

In  almost  every  domestic  program  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  organization.  Coordi- 
nation among  Federal  agencies  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  C<>mmunlcatlc:)n  between  the 
various  levels  of  government — Federal.  State. 
and  local — Is  casual  and  Ineffective  State 
and  local  government  Is  In  most  areas  seri- 
ously Inadequate. 

We  will  never  get  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  full  yield  from  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
until  local.  State  and  Federal  CKivernments. 
and  the  .American  people  generally,  decide 
that  action  is  needed 

To  the  Secretary's  next  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  all  give  enthusiastic  as- 
sent: "The  time  has  come  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  ■' 

In  a  report  to  the  people  I  represent 
shortly  after  the  President  Issued  his 
message  on  the  quality  of  American  gov- 
ernment— a  message  I  found  to  be  un- 
fortunately Inadequate  to  the  need— I 
defined  the  problem  this  way; 

Of  the  multitude  of  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  this 
year,  none  Is  more  demanding  of  attention 
than  whether  the  Federal  Government  Is 
organized  and  iidminlstered  In  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  way  It  touches  you  di- 
rectly as  citizen  and  taxpayer;  how  wisely 
your  money  is  spent,  how  responsive  your 
government  Is  to  your  needs  and  wishes,  how 
responsible  It  Is  in  respecting  your  rights 
and  Interests,  how  sensitive  It  Is  in  preserv- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  powers  between 
Federal.  State  and  lix-al  governments — all  of 
which  depend  on  the  consistency  of  the 
Governments  policies,  the  c<x)rdlnatlon  of 
Its  programs,  the  competence  of  Its  opera- 
tions, the  efficiency  of  Its  machinery. 

The  need  for  a  thorough-going,  top- 
to-botton  reorganization  of  the  e.xecutlve 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  In- 
disputable. As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— the  committee  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  Government  activities — 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  as  one  of  three  members  rep- 
resenting the  House  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, I  have  had  Innumerable  opportu- 


nities to  appreciate  the  high  price  we  are 
paying  for  the  waste  and  duplication,  the 
inefficiency  and  failures  of  coordination, 
the  frustration  of  lost  time  and  poor 
communication  which  characterize  so 
much  of  Federal  operations.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  burden  of  this  inefficiency 
falls  on  the  ill-prepared  shoulders  of 
State  and  local  governments  which  have 
become  increasingly  Involved  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  what  are  sup- 
PD.sfd  to  be  cooperative  efforts  to  solve 
public  problems.  Too  often,  however,  co- 
operation is  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
complex  organization  and  conflicting  re- 
quirements. In  its  most  recent  annual 
reiwrt.  the  Advisory  Commission,  which 
includes  Cabinet  officers.  Senators,  Con- 
gres.smen.  Governors,  State  legislators, 
mayors,  county  officials,  and  private 
citizens — as  representative  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Government  leaders  as  exists— 
pointed  to  "the  increasing  unmanage- 
ability  of  Federal  grant  programs"  as  the 
principal  problem  of  the  day. 

The  need  for  reform  Is  widely  recog- 
nized and  understood.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  Dur- 
ing the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  doz- 
ens of  our  colleagues  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  bipartisan 
in  membership,  and  capable  of  recom- 
mending the  kind  of  comprehensive  and 
rational  restructuring  of  the  Federal 
establishment  which  today's  problems 
require  This  year,  at  last  count,  approx- 
imately 50  such  bills  had  been  Introduced 
in  the  House,  including  H.R.  526  which 
I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  And  It  Is,  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose of  today's  round- robin  of  speeches, 
In  which  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  so 
many  of  our  colleagues,  to  bring  re- 
newed and  reinforced  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  on  with  the  job  of 
reorganization. 

Why.  one  might  ask,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  complete — as  distinct  from  a  piece- 
meal— overhaul  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's organization,  has  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  acknowledge  the  need? 
It  would  be  futile  to  speculate,  for  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  administra- 
tion officials,  from  the  President  on 
down,  have  simply  refused  to  discuss  the 
Issue.  Though  these  officials  are  frank  to 
concede  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is 
all  but  unmanageable  today,  they  Insist 
on  pursuing  limited,  ad  hoc,  one-shot 
efforts  at  reorganization — efforts  which 
cannot,  by  their  very  nature,  deal  with 
the  problem  In  the  broad  scope  In  which 
It  exists. 

This  narrowly  circumscribed  approach, 
too.  is  subject  to  a  further  disability.  Al- 
most invariably,  whether  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Involves  a  new  department 
or  merely  a  reshuffling  of  agency  func- 
tions, the  product  Is  the  result  of  Inter- 
nal pressures  and  politics  rather  than 
an  objective  and  governmentwlde  view 
of  what  Is  needed.  Consequently,  despite 
the  limited  progress  such  plans  may,  at 
best,  represent,  they  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  Introduce  new  elements  of  confusion 
and  complexity  into  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  administration,  creating  new 
barriers  to  simplification  and  coordina- 
tion. 
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The  size  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
demands  an  effort  at  reorganization 
which  will  match  the  need.  Consider,  for 
a  moment,  what  has  happened  to  the 
Nation  and  its  Federal  Government  since 
the  last  Hoover  Commission  reported  its 
recommendations  in  1955.  The  Nation 
has  added  35  million  people  to  its  pop- 
ulation. The  gross  national  product,  in 
constant  dollars,  has  increased  by  more 
than  $200  billion  to  an  estimated  $657.2 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Federal  spending  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  $67.3  billion  in  fiscal  1955  to  an 
estimated  $142.7  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
and.  of  course,  to  a  much  higher  figure 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  more  than 
500.000  civilian  employees  have  been 
added  to  Federal  payrolls  in  this  period. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  not  only 
been  matched  but  compounded  in  the 
size  and  complexity  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  and  activities.  Whereas 
in  1955,  there  were  85  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  the  total  has  now  reached 
387.  and  this  figure  excludes  many  pro- 
grams and  functions  which  do  not  qual- 
ify under  standard  grant-in-aid  defini- 
tions. For  instance,  the  new  June  1967 
edition  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's "Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance 
Programs"  lists  no  less  than  459  such 
programs. 

According  to  one  count,  referred  to 
In  the  Advisory  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, these  programs  are  being  adminis- 
tered by  21  departments  and  agencies 
and  150  Federal  bureaus  and  divisions, 
Involving  all  50  States  and  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  92,000  units  of  local 
government.  They  Include,  for  example, 
57  programs  in  the  field  of  vocational 
and  job  training.  35  in  housing,  20  in 
transportation,  27  in  utilities  and  serv- 
ices, 62  In  community  facilities.  32  in 
land  use,  28  in  recreation  and  cultural 
facilities,  and  almost  100  in  education. 
To  further  complicate  matters,  these 
programs  are  often  administered  by  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  agencies  and  there- 
fore must  be  coordinated  not  only  with 
each  other  but  across  jurisdictional  lines 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of 
government. 

Two  recent  developments  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
First,  between  January  1  and  April  21 
of  this  year,  according  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  24  new  Federal 
advisory  groups,  study  committees  and 
special  commissions  were  formed,  all  of 
them  designed  to  improve  in  some  way 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  each  of  them  functioning  in 
arbitrarily  limited  areas.  Second,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
growing  concern  that  "Federal  job-train- 
ing endeavors  are  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  unmanageable  administrative 
machinery."  The  Journal  report,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  in-depth  study  of 
problems  of  Government  organization, 
deserves  to  be  printed  In  full  and  I  In- 
clude it  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

It  should  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker — 
to  repeat  myself — that  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  governmental  organization 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with  a  problem  of 


this  magnitude.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
there  are  any  simple  answers  or  neat 
administrative  devices  which  can  reduce 
this  complexity  to  an  easy  simplicity. 
Our  country  is  too  big,  our  public  needs 
too  many,  and  our  society  too  Interre- 
lated to  expect  that  the  management  of 
the  public  business  can  be  other  than 
involved.  Nevertheless,  unless  we  make  a 
fresh  start  at  reorganization,  the  pro- 
liferation of  problems  and  programs 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 

The  Hoover  Commission  reports  of 
1949  and  1955,  and  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  their  recommendations,  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  the  value  of  the 
comprehensive  approach  to  reorganiza- 
tion which  we  propose.  A  1963  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  two  Commissions, 
published  by  our  Government  Operations 
Committee,  shows  that  the  first  Com- 
mission made  273  reorganization  pro- 
posals, of  which  196  were  adopted,  while 
the  second  Commisison  proposed  ?14 
such  plans  with  200  of  them  approved. 
Had  all  their  recommendations  been  put 
into  effect,  Commision  ofBcials  estimated 
that  savings  would  total  approximately 
$15  billion  a  year — a  very  rough  figure, 
admittedly.  But  the  significance  of  these 
statistics,  I  believe,  rests  in  the  fact  that 
a  much  smaller  and  simpler  Federal 
Government  than  we  have  today  re- 
quired such  a  substantial  reorganization 
effort,  and  possessed  a  potential  for  such 
huge  economies. 

More  important  than  the  numbers  of 
reorganization  plans  and  the  dollars  of 
savings,  however,  was  the  added  effi- 
ciency and  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility which  the  Commission  proposals 
accomplished.  It  Is  impossible  to  state 
in  quantitative  terms  the  qualitative  im- 
provement which  these  vast  reorganiza- 
tion efforts  achieved.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  two  Hoover  Commis- 
sions made  the  Federal  bureaucracy  more 
manageable,  brought  it  closer  to  the 
people,  and  made  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  function  more  ef- 
fectively. 

And  never  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
these  objectives  been  more  paramoimt. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 
Manpower    Morass:    Drastic    Changes    Arb 

Needed  ik  Muddles  Federal  Programs 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — When  the  nation's  first 
major  manpower-training  program  was 
enacted  in  1962,  Uncle  Sam's  targets  were 
modest:  To  solve  shortages  of  skilled  labor, 
and  to  retrain  workers  temporarily  Idled  by 
automation. 

But  now  the  social  sweep  of  the  Oreat 
Society  has  set  far  more  formidable  g^als — 
rehabilitating  slum  dwellers  and  other 
"hard-core"  poor  who  have  never  held  a 
Job  or  are  condemned  by  lack  of  education 
to  meaningless,  marginal  employment. 

Whatever  improvements  occur  in  the  econ- 
omy, Johnson  Administration  manpower 
planners  calculate  at  least  two  million  citi- 
zens will  need  such  special  Federal  help,  and 
many  other  experts  estimate  the  figure  is 
far  higher.  In  some  urban  slums.  Labor  De- 
partment surveys  show  unemployment  as 
high  as  47%. 

Thus,  mounting  Federal  manpower  outlays, 
now  totaling  (3  billion  a  year  (a  five-fold 
Increase  since  1963) ,  are  becoming  the  heavy 
artUlery  of  President  Johnson's  antlpoverty 
war. 


Yet  there  Is  creeping  concern  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  big  cities  that  Federal  Job-traln- 
Ing  endeavors  are  bogged  down  in  a  morass 
of  unmanageable  administrative  machinery, 
miss  their  targets,  overlap  and  duplicate 
their  efforts,  provide  insufficient  education 
and  other  personal  aid  essential  to  the  poor's 
long-term  progress,  and — even  if  effective — 
fall  to  lead  to  permanent  employment. 

The  great  growth  alone  o'  new  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  antlpoverty 
agency.  Labor  Department  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Department  would  pro- 
vide problems.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
these  efforts  will  aid  about  one  million  per- 
sons; the  total  was  zero  five  years  ago.  Three 
new  training  endeavors  are  now  getting 
under  way,  and  Federal  officials  are  making 
major  remedial  changes  in  older  ones. 

For  example,  more  basic  education  and 
other  services  are  being  offered  youngsters 
who  enroll  in  the  Labor  Department's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  mainly  a  make-work 
program  to  keep  youth  off  the  streets  and 
put  money  in  their  pockets.  The  corps  is  also 
attempting  to  find  for  its  members  jobs  with 
a  future  in  private  industry,  rather  than  rely 
on  low-level  public  emplojrment  such  as 
school  cleanup  details.  More  welfare  recipi- 
ents, minority  group  members  and  other 
hard-core  unemployed  are  gradually  being 
enrolled  in  adult  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  courses.  It  is  hoped  these 
groups  will  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
total,  enrollment  of  280,000  trainees  this 
year.  More  affluent  high  school  graduates, 
requiring  only  brief  skill  training  for  suc- 
cessful Job  placement,  made  up  the  MDTA 
majority  in  the  past. 

CALLING    IN    THE    CONSULTANTS 

HEW  is  moving  ahead  this  year  with  a 
Congresslonally  ordered  study  of  all  man- 
power training  programs,  designed  to  detect 
administrative  weaknesses  and  recommend 
remedies.  Field  work  will  be  performed  by  a 
respected  private  management  consultant 
firm,  Greenleigh  Associates.  The  Labor  De- 
partment Is  instituting  a  Government-wide 
manpower-planning  system  known  as 
CAMPS,  which  will  at  least  begin  to  bring 
closer  coordination  among  the  nine  agencies 
and  21  programs  involved. 

Whatever  such  steps  are  taken,  stubborn 
problems  will  persist.  In  the  end,  Washington 
argues,  community-by-community  efforts 
will  be  required  to  end  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, and  new  Federal  incentives  will  be 
needed  to  Intensify  private  mdustry's  par- 
ticipation in  training  the  poor. 

Meantime,  however,  "If  you  wanted  to  get 
all  the  Federal  people  into  a  room  who  carry 
manpower  money  mto  a  community,  you'd 
need  to  hire  a  hall,"  protests  one  disgruntled 
Federal  manager.  "It's  chaos,"  laments 
another. 

Congressmen,  in  their  pride  of  political  au- 
thorship, frequently  specify  different  eligi- 
bility requirements,  training  objectives  and 
the  like  for  manpower  programs.  Washington 
agencies  are  fiercely  competitive.  The  Labor 
Department  demands  dominant  jurisdiction 
because  it's  the  nation's  basic  manpower 
agency,  already  operating  many  of  the  pro- 
grams and  possessing  much  of  the  expertise. 
The  Welfare  Administration  insists  on  train- 
ing its  own  impoverished  cUents,  arguing  it 
has  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  relief 
recipients.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity wants  to  mesh  manpower  programs 
with  its  health,  education  and  other  uplift 
efforts,  to  enhance  their  effectiveness.  The 
Office  of  Education  jealously  guards  the  pub- 
lic schools'  jurisdiction  over  classroom  job 
training;  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration supports  its  own  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  handicapped. 

liie  outcome  can  be  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. In  Cleveland,  a  system  of  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration day  care  centers  for  the  chUdren 
of  working  relief  recipients  is  being  pctral- 
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leled  by  Labor  Department  centers  that  are 
part  of  a  new  slum  employment  program. 
In  eaatem  Kentucky,  separate  OEO  and  Wel- 
fare manpower  efforts  serve  the  sanr\e  cUente 
SomeUmes  the  p<>f>r  nre  primed  with  basic 
knowled^  by  the  Offlc«  of  Education  and 
then  funds  are  not  available  for  their  more 
advanced  vocational  tr.unlng  by  Labor  Six 
m,ontha  of  meetlnfi:s  preceded  'he  transfer  of 
certain  aspects  of  Welfare  Job  training  ti:) 
Labor.  High  level  In-flghtlng  between  OEO 
and  Ljibor  delayed  by  two  months  the  start 
of  several  other  manpower  endeavors. 

No  swift  solution  is  In  sight  to  such  bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks  StJme  experts  ad- 
vocate wholesale  consolidation  In  the  Labor 
Department.  But  Congress  would  never  con- 
sent (key  committees  would  lose  Jurtsdlo- 
tlon)  and  local-level  problems  would  remain 
Bometlmea  city  and  county  manpower  men 
<k>n't  even  know  each  other  until  Federal 
folk  on  field  trips  Introduce  them  Sepjirate 
local  agencies  may  seek  the  same  recruits 
foTi^elr  trtUnlng  programs  or  pester  the  same 
employers  for  placement 

CAMPS  win  help  by  establishing  overall 
national  manpower  goals  for  all  agencies  and 
assuring  an  exhaustive  exchange  of  In- 
formation through  Federal,  slate  and  local 
committees.  Red  tape  will  gradually  be  re- 
duced. The  lAbor  Department's  new  Bureau 
of  Work  Programs  Is  pi  )neerlng;  a  single 
local  application  form  serves  for  an  assort- 
ment of  activities. 

MORE    REFORM    NEIDED 

Yet  the  nation's  biggest  and  most  Impor- 
'tant  manpower  agency,  the  U  S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Is  often  more  interested  In 
fining  employers'  Job  orders  than  solving  the 
problems  of  the  poor  Despite  vlgorotis  ef- 
fort* by  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  others. 
the  USES  Is  still  deeply  In  need  of  reform, 
critics  contend. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken,  but  the  dlf- 
flcultj  Is  that  the  2,000  USES  offices,  though 
Federally  financed,  are  controlled  by  the 
states  and  resistant  to  change.  Employer 
pressures  often  predominate:  pay  scales  are 
not  always  adequate  to  attract  flrst-rate  per- 
sonnel; politically  appointed  state  directors 
may  not  be  sympathetic  with  the  Great 
Society. 

Some  Washington  officials  despair  of  re- 
molding the  service  Into  an  effective  anti- 
poverty  agency.  But  others  say  competition 
from  local  Community  Action  Agencies, 
which  have  attracted  youthful,  aggressive 
poverty  fighters.  wUl  force  the  USES  to 
change.  "The  CAAs  have  come  In  with  a 
different  breed  of  guys.  They  have  scared  the 
old-line  established  agencies,"  one  official 
comments. 

Ifs  Increasingly  evident  that  only  an  Im- 
mense effort  will  persuade  the  hard-core 
poor  to  participate  In  training.  Many  have 
been  so  alienated  by  school,  welfare,  police 
and  other  public  officials  that  they  won't 
wander  into  a  neighborhood  manpower  of- 
fice, even  in  the  heart  of  the  slums.  Wel- 
fare recipients,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  make 
up  only  12%  of  manpower  course  trainees. 
and  the  percenuge  was  even  slimmer  In 
the  past. 

Also,  manpower  administrators  often  pre- 
fer to   concentrate  on    the   most   promising 

candidates — a  process  known  as  "creaming" 

to  make  certain  their  programs  avoid  drop. 
out  problems  and  achieve  high  Job-place- 
ment records.  Shiny  statistics  persuade  poli- 
ticians to  appropriate  the  necessary  money. 

Handling  the  hard  core  furnishes  little 
hope  of  such  success.  Dropout  rates  may  run 
over  50%.  lengthy  remedial  education  U 
often  essential,  and  even  then  employers  may 
balk  at  hiring  graduates  because  of  police 
records,  emotional  instability  or  other  dif- 
ficulties. Experts  argue  the  only  answer  Is 
to  invest  more  money  and  run  greater 
chance  of  failure  by  deliberately  focusing  on 
the  tough  training  risks. 

Manpower  courses  developed  for  literate 
high  school  graduates  must  be  modified  for 


the  needs  of  the  uneducated  and  unem- 
ployed. Lengthy  cl-xssrotim  ses-sli-ins  are 
usually  unsatisfactory  because  the  poor  have 
already  tailed  In  school  and  have  no  patience 
fur  the  academic.  Training  tied  to  tangible 
work  expe.'-lence  Is  more  svicces.sful  One 
appro.urh  Is  to  give  the  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly youths,  a  brief  Indoctrination  In 
prof)er  work  habits  and  then  place  them  In 
low-level  Jobs  In  private  Industry  But  the 
hard-core  poor  may  need  prolonged  prep^ua- 
tlon  to  become  prrxluctlve  workers  and  many 
companies  are  unwilling   to  rvin   the  risk. 

COSTS.    AND    SOME    WORRIES 

Thus,  a  fundamental  issue  arises  How  to 
furnish  Federal  financial  incentives  to  induce 
private  Industry  to  train  the  poor  "There's 
general  agreement  this  the  next  major  direc- 
tion we'll  probably  have  to  move  In  to  get  the 
Job  done,"  declares  one  Federal  official  Two 
hls;h-level  Washington  task  forces — one  an- 
nounced, one  still  secret — are  seeking  to 
chart  public  policy  In  this  difficult  area  Be- 
sides the  expense  the  nxajor  fears  are  that 
some  companies  would  derive  unfair  compet- 
itive advantage  or  would  profiteer  on  the 
poor. 

Some  experts  advocate  reliance  on  corpo- 
rate tax  credits,  but  safeguards  would  have  to 
be  arranged  Local  public  agencies  might 
certify  those  "disadvantaged  "  workers  for 
whom  credits  could  be  claimed  Defense  and 
other  Federal  contracts  could  be  used  as  a 
financial  lever  to  force  more  private  training 
of  the  poor,  now  the  Oovernmenl  wields  only 
moral  suasion. 

A  more  limited  approach  would  be  to  un- 
derwrite a  portion  of  the  wage  costs  In  Fed- 
erally sponsored  on-the-job  training,  which 
now  benefits  more  than  100.000  workers  Pay- 
ments to  employers  average  »25  a  week  per 
person  and  cover  only  the  employer's  extra 
costs  of  providing  training  Thus,  companies 
usually  prefer  to  use  this  training  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  their  own  employes  or  to 
hire  only  the  most  promising  prospects.  Some 
specialists  think  a  payment  of  $40  or  $50  a 
week  would  be  sufficient  subsidy  to  encourage 
employers  to  take  on  the  neediest  of  the  un- 
employed It's  agreed  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing provides  the  poor  the  most  promising 
pathway  to  employment. 

But  even  If  all  these  obstacles  are  over- 
come, the  employment  problems  of  any  of 
the  hard  core  will  probably  remain. 

"We  are  going  to  find  out  a  lot  of  the  poor 
are  not  trainable.  Even  the  be.st  programs 
have  success  rates  no  better  than  60';  ." 
warns  one  manpower  man.  Federal  officials 
have  already  created  several  hundred  thou- 
sand low-level  Jobs  In  the  public  sector  Some 
experts  advocate  a  substantial  step-up,  to  aid 
all  the  unemployed  who  can't  compete  In  a 
free  enterprise  society.  But  the  cost  would  be 
considerable,  several  billion  dollars  a  ye.ar, 
and  many  a  Congres.'iman  might  balk  at  the 
concept  that  Uncle  Sam  assure  every  citizen 
a  Job 

Thus,  before  the  Government's  mushroom- 
ing manpower  programs  can  claim  more  than 
limited,  local  succe.'^s  with  the  poor,  drastic 
national  departures  In  policy  and  practice 
will  be  essential. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  support  of  H.R.  69  and  similar 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  by  my 
Republican  colleagues.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  takes 
steps  to  establish  a  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  and  make  recommendations 
for  overhauling  the  gigantic  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  dominating  the  Na- 
tion. 

Without  any  apparent  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. In  recent  year.s,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  created 
too  many  boards,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the  pub- 
lic's business.  As  a  consequence,  the  Na- 


tion Is  topheavy  with  Federal  acencles 
with  overlapinng  power  and  duplication. 
There  is  so  much  confusion,  redtape, 
and  lack  of  direction  as  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  and  not  do 
for  the  people,  that  it  has  become  im- 
perative for  Conareps  to  step  in  and  put 
some  commonsense  in  governmental  op- 
erations. 

It  was  20  years  ago  that  Congress  ap- 
r)roved  the  first  Hoover  Commission.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  reforms  that 
were  proposed  and  enacted  into  law  are 
not  now  enforced  or  functioning,  in- 
stead of  eliminating  excesses  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
grown  and  become  more  Intricate.  We 
mast  put  a  stop  to  all  of  this.  Rather 
than  bigne.^s  overlapping,  and  duplica- 
tion, we  must  simphfy.  This  can  be  done 
if  we  pass  the  proper  legislation  and 
create  a  new  Hoover  Commission  with 
authority  to  weed  out  unnecessary 
Isoards  and  bureaus  and  restore  the 
proper  guidelines  for  the  three  branches 
of  constitutional  government.  The  execu- 
tive has  usurped  too  much  authority  and, 
in  many  instances.  Congress  has  stood 
idly  by  and  let  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  take  over  some  of  Its  preroga- 
tives. 

I  think  the  public,  too.  Is  sufficiently 
arou.scd  to  the  threat  to  their  freedoms 
because  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  add  the  weight  of  their  opin- 
ion to  our  decision.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  Important  work  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
ml.ssion.  'When  this  Is  done,  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  obtain  the  necessary  votes 
to  create  a  new  Commission.  This  will 
answer  the  crying  need  for  action. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  and  to  IncludJ 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  'WITH- 
DRAW TARIFF  CONCESSION  TO 
POLAND 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FtndleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  critical  of  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  Poland,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  U.S.  exporter  has 
withdrawn  his  application  for  a  license 
to  ship  the  Worden  gravity  meter  to 
Poland.  Tlie  device  is  usef-jl  In  missile 
guidance  equipment. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  the  ship- 
ment of  sophisticated  gear  to  nations 
which  supply   the   enemy   in   Vietnam. 
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The  export  license  application  should 
have  been  rejected  without  consideration 
in  view  of  the  recent  disclosure  by  the 
Polish  leader,  Zenon  Kliszko,  that  Poland 
is  shipping  weapons  to  Vietnam. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Goverrunent 
withdraw  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment from  Poland,  the  only  country  so 
favored  which  is  known  to  supply  mili- 
tary hardware  to  the  enemy. 

Recently,  I  have  urged  President 
Johnson  to  withdraw  Poland's  most- 
favored-nation  status  under  our  tariff 
laws  because  of  a  disclosure  that  Poland 
is  shipping  arms  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
should  like  to  include  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  the  President : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  urge  that  you  with- 
draw "Most  Favored  Nation"  statvis  to  Poland 
under  United  States  Tariff  laws  because  that 
country  Is  delivering  military  hardware — In- 
cluding arms — to  North  Vietnam.  As  you  may 
have  been  Informed,  the  shipments  were 
confirmed  by  Zenon  KUszko,  a  member  of 
the  Politburo  of  the  Polish  Conununlst  Party 
and  widely  regarded  as  second  only  to  Mr. 
Gomulka  In  party  control.  Poland  Is  the  only 
nation  supplying  arms  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese which  has  the  advantage  of  "Most 
Favored  Nation"  treatment. 

The  tariff  concession  of  "Most  Favored 
Nation"  treatment  has  been  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  in  Poland's  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  1959  for 
example,  the  last  year  before  MFN  was  re- 
stored, Poland's  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $31.8  million  and  her  imports 
from  us  were  almost  $75  million,  an  unfavor- 
able dollar  deficit  to  Poland  of  $43  million. 
However,  in  1966  Poland's  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  $82.9  million  and  its  im- 
ports only  $53.0  miUlon  resulting  in  a  favor- 
able balance  to  Poland  of  $29.9  million. 

Poland's  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States,  a  direct  result  of  its  status 
as  a  "Most  Favored  Nation"  Is  a  major  factor 
in  building  up  its  dollar  and  gold  reserves  and 
depleting  our  own.  Indeed  as  a  result  ol 
"Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment  Poland's 
exports  to  the  U.S.  have  increased  almost 
three-fold. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  a  policy 
that  extends  an  unusually  attractive  eco- 
nomic concession  to  Poland  at  the  same 
time  that  country  increases  economic,  mili- 
tary and  political  support  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

If  Poland  is  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
Joy  MFN  status  with  Impunity,  other  na- 
tions may  decide  they  too  can  initiate  arms 
shipments  and  other  forma  of  assistance  to 
our  enemy  without  fear  of  economic  reprisal 
on  our  part. 

"Most  Favored  Nation"  status  was  ex- 
tended to  Poland  in  1960  by  President  Elsen- 
hower as  a  reward  for  the  internal  liberal- 
ization within  the  country  and  with  the 
hope  It  would  give  Poland  some  economic 
basis  for  greater  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  In- 
ternal situation  In  Poland  today  reveals  a 
retrogression  of  basic  human  freedoms,  and 
greater  restrictions  on  the  two  elements  In 
Polish  society,  the  Intellectuals  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  exercise  some  re- 
straining Influence  on  the  aggressive  hard- 
liners within  the  government. 

For  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Poland  to  Ignore 
these  adverse  developments  serves  to  re- 
tard— not  promote — Polish  liberalism.  In- 
dependence and  neutrality. 

United  States  Influence  in  Poland  should 
not  be  measured  in  terms  of  our  personnel, 
English  language  schools,  attractively  de- 
signed magazines  or  economic  concessions, 
but  rather  in  terras  of  progress  in  incrests- 
Ing  the  natural  desire  of  the  Polish  people 


for    greater    Independence    In   foreign    and 
domestic  policy. 

You  have  requested  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  "East-West  Trade  Bill"  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Executive,  in  Its  discretion,  to 
extend  "Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment  to 
certain  Eastern  European  countries  when 
such  a  move  would  be  In  "our  national  in- 
terest". In  that  respect  I  agree  with  Mr.  Zbig. 
neiew  Brenzlnski,  formerly  director  of  the 
Research  Institute  on  Communist  Affairs  at 
Columbia  University  and  now  a  member  of 
the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil who  wrote  in  1966  that  "whenever  a  coun- 
try Increases  the  scope  of  Its  external  in- 
dependence from  Soviet  control.  It  should  be 
rewarded  .  .  .  whenever  an  opposite  trend 
develops,  the  U.S.  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
continue its  assistance,  withdraw  special 
privileges  such  as  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  (a  matter  of  vital  im.portance  to  East  ' 
Europeans)  and  should  not  hesitate  to  In- 
dicate the  political  motivations  Involved."  I  i 
strongly  urge  you  to  consider  this  advice  of 
one  of  the  top  policy  planners  In  the  State 
Department. 

If  this  policy  is  not  followed,  by  withdraw- 
ing "Most  Favored  Nation"  status  from  Po- 
land, the  already-substantial  opposition  to: 

Giving  the  Executive  discretion  In  regard 
to  trade  concession  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  undoubtedly  Increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  withdrawal  from  Po- 
land of  this  trade  advantage,  would  be  bene- 
ficial notice  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  Executive  will 
use  trade  concession  as  an  effective  tool  of 
policy — to  reward  those  who  cooperate  and 
to  withdraw  our  concession  from  those  who 
do  not. 

Economic  concessions  certainly  have  not 
been  used  to  the  maximum.  In  fact,  I  can- 
not recall  one  single  Instance  in  which  the 
Executive  has  withdrawn,  or  threatened  to 
•withdraw,  an  economic  concession  from  an 
East  European  country  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Quite  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  several  unilateral  economic  conces- 
sions granted  to  Communist  countries  when 
their  local  political  conditions  did  not  Justify 
this  action.  An  example  was  the  Executive's 
authorization  of  credit  guarantees  last  Oc- 
tober to  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

This  experience  has  led  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  own  Influence  by  limiting  presiden- 
tial discretion,  as  It  did  last  year  in  shelving 
the  East-West  trade  bill  and  by  enacting 
my  amendment  to  the  Agrlcultiiral  Appro- 
priation act,  and  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Food-for-Peace  Act. 

I  sincerely  feel  the  action  against  Poland 
would  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  serve  to  reassure  those 
members  of  Congress  who  now  are  reluctant 
to  provide  Presidential  discretion. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  manner  in  which  our 
Government  responds  to  the  disclosure  of 
Polish  aid  to  our  enemy  may  have  far-reach- 
ing impact  on  Congressional  attitudes.  This 
Impact  may  be  felt  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  authorization  and  other  measures,  as 
well  as  the  East-West  Trade  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patji,  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


FINDINGS.  REPORT.  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OP  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  EXCLUDINO  AND  RE- 
FUSING THE  OATH  OP  OPTTCE  TO 
MEMBER-ELECT  POWELL  IN  THE 
90TH  CONGRESS  ABUNDANTLY 
MIRROR  "HOW  MUCH  EASIER  IT 
IS  TO  BE  CRITICAL  THAN  TO  BE 
CORRECT" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Nix]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings, 
report,  and  recommendations  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  which  acted  pursuant  to 
H.R.  1,  as  well  as  the  House  vote  of 
March  1,  1967,  excluding  and  refusing 
the  oath  of  ofHce  to  Member-elect  Pow- 
ell in  the  90th  Congress,  all  abundantly 
mirror  "how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  crit- 
ical than  to  be  correct."  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  the  findings,  report,  and  rec- 
ommendations, along  with  the  House 
vote,  were  distinguished  for  one  quality — 
disregard  of  the  principle  of  simple  jus- 
tice. I  suppose  this  was  so  chiefly  because 
the  majority  had  but  one  idea  on  this 
subject,  and  that  idea  was  completely 
wrong.  Significantly,  in  presenting  its 
report  to  the  House,  the  select  com- 
mittee prefaced  as  follows,  "after  in- 
tense and  prolonged  deliberation."  I 
think  that  their  prestatement  should 
have  been,  "after  intense  and  prolonged 
deliberation,  which  sparingly  included 
the  concept  of  justice — because  a  true 
balance  is  extremely  dlflQcult  while  the 
ghost  of  22  years  of  the  Powell  amend- 
ments flitter  around  us;  while  the  fury 
of  denunciation  from  the  press,  the  con- 
stituencies and  many  Members  of  the 
House  assault  the  ear;  while  a  vociferous, 
vengeful,  holier-than-thou  minority  of 
the  public  demands  total  destruction,  the 
sacred  right  of  impartial  judgment  is 
indeed  remote." 

Such  a  presentation  from  the  select 
committee  would,  at  least,  have  admit- 
ted the  human  weakness  that  its  flnal 
action  made  so  glaringly  evident  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  burdened 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Powell  case  by  the 
select  committee,  as  well  as  the  final 
vote  of  the  House,  was  dominated  by  an 
obsession  of  total  guilt  and  motivated  by 
an  imreasoning  compulsion  calling  for 
cruel,  humiliating,  and  degrading 
punishment  with  but  one  result — requiem 
for  Adam  Powell,  I  categorically  reject 
the  findings,  report,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  as  well  as 
the  finsd  vote  of  the  House.  In  this  con- 
nection, let  it  be  said  that  Justice  will 
prevail  in  the  end  as  It  always  does,  and 
in  that  hour  of  reckoning  those  who,  with 
or  without  reservation,  supported  these 
fwo  Inconsiderate,  intemperate,  and  im- 
just  judgments,  will  not  escape  the  onus 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  spoken  blimtly 
and  critically  of  the  position  taken  by 
some  fellow  Members  of  the  House,  I  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  and  the  accom- 
panying challenge  imposed  upon  me  by 
those  words. 

First,  we  eliminate,  as  did  the  select 
committee  and  the  House,  the  first 
paragraph,  to  wit:  Mr.  Powell  is  over  25 
years  of  age;  has  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  over  7  years, 
and  on  November  8,  1966,  was  an  in- 
habitant of  New  York  State. 

As  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
charges  Involving  Mr.  Powkll  in  the  New 
York  courts  the  following  must  be  noted : 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  recited 
facts  of  the  cases,  the  remarks  of  the 
judges  before,  during,  and  after  appeal 
exercised  a  corrosive  Influence  on  the 
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minds   of   the    members   of    the   select 
committee  and  later  the  House. 

In  pursuance  of  this  thought,  let  us  X.G- 
gether  refer  to  and  consider  briefly  the 
reaction  of  the  select  committee  to  the 
factual  matter  coasidered  by  the  com- 
mittee on  page  10.  second  part  of  first 
paragraph: 

The  records  of  both  cases  show  that  the 
Courta  oi  New  York  have  been  very  tndulgpTit 
In  granting  Mr  Powell  adjournments  and  op- 
portunities to  avoid  the  consequences  of  lii-i 
acta.  It  also  &hows  there  were  numerous  In- 
stances when  Mr  Powel!  did  not  honor  sub- 
poenas and  court  orders  to  appear  and  submit 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  On  at  leaet 
two  occasions.  Mr  Powel!  s  falhu-e  to  appear 
violated  written  sUpuIatlon.s  which  he  had 
signed  agreeing  to  appear  on  set  dates  On 
some  of  these  o<caslons,  Mr  Powell  based  his 
refusals  to  appear  on  the  ground  that  he  hiis 
Congressional  inrununlty  as  he  was  In  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  In  many  Instances,  various 
Judges  granted  adjournment  filter  adjourn- 
ment to  accommndate  him.  only  to  have  Mr 
Powell  subsequently  fall  to  appcu  on  the  re- 
set dates.  In  two  instances,  the  records  of 
Congress  show  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  not  In  session  on  the  dates  he  dis- 
honored a  Court  .irder.  1  e  November  24.  1965. 
and  December  9.  1966, 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  casual  study  of  the 
above  statement  even  by  one  whose  as- 
sociation with  the  law  only  amounted  to 
a  passing  flirtation  should  have  rai.sed 
the  following  danger  signals  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  later  In  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  wit;  Neither 
the  words  spoken  by  any  of  these  Judges 
nor  the  Judgments  tho.se  words  enun- 
ciate are  final.  Had  the  select  com- 
mittee and  later  the  Hou.se  heeded  thi.s 
elementary  precaution,  this  fundamental 
legal  concept,  the  findings,  report,  and 
reconmiendations  of  the  .select  commit- 
tee and  later  the  vote  of  the  House 
would  surely  have  escaped  the  dominat- 
ing Influence  of  the  malignancy  en- 
oouched  In  the  verbiage  of  tlie  New  York 
court  Judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  unmistakable 
the  corroding  influence  of  the  New  York 
Po\,ell  cases  on  the  findings,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  select  committee  and  later 
on  the  vote  of  the  House  In  the  Powell 
case — and  I  remind  al!  who  care  to 
listen,  the  House  had  less  to  consider 
than  appeared  before  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

I  continue  my  quotations,  page  10. 
second  paragraph,  bottom  of  page  of 
select  committee  report : 

On  November  4.  196«.  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Matthew  Levy  expressed  the 
difficult  task  Mr  Powell  s  behavior  posed  tor 
the  Courts  of  New  York  It  la.  however,  not 
an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  punishment  for  criminal  contempt  of 
Court  to  be  meted  out  t-;  a  Mint.^t^.  a  Con- 
grearman.  a  leader  of  men,  a  man  indeed  -f 
many  natural  gUta  and  he  should  be  a  man 
In  relationship  to  the  law  that  one  should 
look  up  to  to  respect    All  of  you  may  reet 


may  be  and   must  be  Ignored,  since  I  shall 
make  my  decision  presently 

Now,  aa  to  punishment,  I  have  culled  from 
the  record  of  the  massive  flies  In  this  matter, 
the  official  comments  made  by  several  of  my 
C'Ueagues  here  and  In  the  .Appellate  Divi- 
sion on  the  conduct  of  this  delendanl.  I 
think  It  Is  of  moment  to  note  them  on  the 
record  one  by  one 

In  May  of  1964,  the  Court  Siild  -The 
conduct  of  the  defendant  In  this  matter.  In 
my  Judgment,  has  been  so  flagrantly  con- 
temptuous of  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
this  Court  as  to  promote  the  tragic  dlsre- 
sptH-t  for  the  Judicial  process  as  a  whole.  No 
man  should  be  allowed  to  continue  In  this 
fashion,  and  It  is  time  for  defendant  to 
answer  for  It  " 

In  December,  1965,  the  Court  said:  "I'm  a 
little  bit  shocked  by  this  situation.  I  know 
there  were  many  editorials  published  In  the 
newspapers  about  Mr  Powell's  monstrous 
behavior,  and  this  Is  another  example. 
Frankly,  iia  I  said  before.  If  I  had  occasion 
to  p.tsa  upon  this,  I  think  a  sentence  In  Jail 
wriuJd  d-:  more  i;r>od  than  the  fine,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  I  have  lu  mind  something 
which  may  possibly  deter  him  from  such 
behartor  In  the  future  It  .seems  to  me  that 
the  blatant  cynicism  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Powell,  hu  disregard  for  the  Law,  for  the 
Ministry  and  for  Justice  and  decency,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Is  monstrous,  defiant  of  every- 
thlnt;  that  Is  decent  In  the  communltv,  sets 
a  very  bad  example  for  the  youth  of  this 
City  and  this  Country  The  blatant,  cynical 
disregard  for  the  Law  on  the  part  of  a  US. 
Congressman  la  detrimental  to  the  Law.  the 
Ministry  und  to  Democracy. 

This  man  Is  supposed  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  CVingre«,  which  makea  Lj^ws,  yet  he  seem-s 
Uj  show  rank  and  monstrous  defiance  to  the 
Law  I  don't  understand  It  at  all. 


corporeal  presence  of  the  Judgment  debtor 
for  the  lirst  time  In  tiie  course  of  the  pro- 
traot.xl  I  nx'eedlngs  In  l)oth  tills  action  and 
the  companion  libel  litigation.  This  marked 
departure  from  his  hitherto  eluslvenesa  was 
not,  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  similar 
departure  from  his  policy  of  Ignoring,  evad- 
ing or  abusing  legal  procedures  In  a  cam- 
paiKn  of  relentless  defiance,  designed  to 
frustrate  and  Impede  tlie  Judgment  Creditor 
In  the  lawful  collection  of  her  Judgment  u 
was  merely  another  ploy  In  the  Eeemlngly 
endless  series  maneuvers,  and  dilatory  tactics 
by  which  the  Judgment  debtor  manifests  his 
distaste  and  disrespect  for  our  Judicial 
processee" 

In  October.  1966,  another  Justice  of  this 
Court  said: 

"The  Judgment  debtor  has  again  demon- 
strated his  disdain  for  the  processes  of  the 
Court  by  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Order  of  October  3,  196S 
American  Justice  Is  dependent  on  the  equal 
application  of  the  law  and  Its  observance 
by  persons  in  every  echelon  of  our  society 
The  redress  of  a  wronR  Involves  a  deliberate 
pursuit  of  one's  rights  Justice  proceeds 
slowly   but   surely  and   will   not   be   denied  ' 

In  Its  mo:  t  recent  decision,  the  Appellate 
Division  rendered  an  opinion  on  October  25, 
1966.  In  which  the  Court  said: 

".\s  the  long  and  ugly  record  in  this  mat- 
ter shows,  this  failure  to  ot>ey  Is  consistent 
with  the  debtor's  cynical  refusal  to  honor 
his  own  promises,  together  with  a  tot,al  dis- 
regard of.  any  and  all  process  th:it  has  been 
served  upon  him.  And  the  Court  referred  to 
the  defendnnt's  conduct  as  a  sorry  spectacle 
to  be  terminated  by  definite  action  Now 
Gentlemen.  I  have  iterated  what  seemed  to 
many    to   be   the   sad    result,    and,   cert^iinly 


hope  that  reason  may  again 
assume  command 

The  select  committee  turned  next  to 
the  fullowtng— page  11.  select  commit- 
tee report : 

The  Appellate  Division,  In  June  of  1966, 
In  suatalrung  a  Judgment,  for  the  fraudulent 
transfer  of  real  est.ite  In  Puerto  Rico  said. 
•that  transfer,  deliberately  made  by  de- 
fendant Adam  Powell,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  defeat  enforcement  of  a  Judgment  ob- 
t.'Une<l  two  w>^>ks  e;irller,  fully  Justmes  sub- 
stantial punitive  damages  against." 

Further  quoting  page  11,  select  com- 
mittee report: 

Another  colleague,  at  Special  Term  said  In 
August.  1966,  "Considering  the  di-sdalnful 
and  demeaning  and  de«pi.>iing  attitude  of  thLs 
Judgment  debt^.r  U)ward  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Court,  at,  reflected  by 'the««' 
voluminous  flies  of  this  Court,  which  include 
several  Cmi  Ad1udiratton<i  nf  Contempt,  on  a 
pmper  and  satisfactory  Jurisdictional  basUi, 
there    is    no  doubt    nor   viTjiUd    there   be    any 


I  was  compelled  to  add  to  that  record,  in 
my  recent  r. pinion  in  this  matter,  the  com- 
ment of  the  attend.int  deleterious  and  cor- 
roding Impict  upon  the  Judicial  system  as 
a  whole  and  its  serious  consequential  effect 
upon  the  general  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  In  our  c<jmmunlty  What  the  defendant 
presumes  to  do  with  Impunity  cannot  go  un- 
punished Else  the  average  person  may  rightly 
a-ssume  that  he  may  do  the  same,  and  feel 
that  when  not  permitted  by  the  Courts  thus 
to  .act,  there  Is  discrimination  against  the 
less  powerful  person,  who  rely,  and  Justly 
rely,  ujxm  the  Courts  for  the  due  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  Justice." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Powell  ca.se  in  the 
courUs  of  New  York,  with  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, provided  the  press  a  series  of 
Roman  holidays,  furnished  the  inspira- 
tion for  adverse  remarks  from  countless 
platforms,  provoked  critical  comments 
from  Members  of  this  House,  offered 
salve  to  the  troubled  consciences  of  sin- 
ners   sitting    sedately    in    the    pews   of 


c^mm.ti'  "'*'  '^^"''^''  "^^  ''"''^'^  misconduct     countless   churches,    and   during   all  of 

this  time,  as  well  as  now.  this  case  has 


Al.so  at  special  Term,  in  September  of  1966 
the  Court  .lald  "I  conclude  thiit  this  mis- 
conduct as  demonstrated.  In  charity  to  the 
defendant.  m:iy  best  be  characterised  as  the 

.  ,  antics    of   a    mischievous   delinquent"   "Be-  . ~-   — .- 

assured  that  what  I  have  determined  upon      cause   stigmaUaition    and   anathema tlzaU-.n      perate   conclusions   of    the    naive 

*  f®'*"""o'^    "!•*'   has   not    been   lightly      does  not  sufflce,  in  my  Judgment    it  is  essen- 
reached.  ual  to  satisfy  the  right*  and  the  Interest*  of 

I  am  regretful  that  the  defendant,  either      the  public  in  an  appreclaUon  of  a  fair  and 
himaelf  or  through  counsel.  Is  unwilling  to      equal  aamUUstratlon   of  JusUce  " 
expren   any    news   in    that   regard,    because 
that  exprewion  might  be  helpful  to  me.  but         Top,  page  12,  select  committee  report 

dl^^^.nL'i^^    "T'    ;:!"    "»P«^    by   the  In    October.    19efl,    the    Court    said:     -The 

defendant  once  again,  his  non-partlcipatlon     hearing   was   unique   In    Uiat   it  evoked   the 


not  reached  final  judgment  In  the  courts 
of  New  York.  Perhaps,  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  condemnation  by  the  unin- 
formed, for  the  premature  and  Intem- 

but  I 
hold  that  neither  the  select  committee, 
nor  the  House  had  any  right  whatsoever, 
either  legal  or  moral,  to  permit  pending 
and  undecided  cases  in  the  courts  of  New 
York  to  be  made  the  focal  point  in  this 
charge  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
In  doing  so.  fundamental  and  estab- 
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seems  so  to  me,  of  a  broken  phonograph  rec- 
ord of  plea  to  and  condemnation  of  the  de- 
Mr    Speaker.  If  to  quote  further  is  to      fendan*     Ihe    proof    is    overwhelming    ths*. 
burden   the  patience  of  the  House,  then      ^^^  defendant  has  flamboyantly  flaunted  his 
in  the  interest  of  justice  I  must  do  just     *"■"'  "''"''•""g  ff  the  lawful  mandates  of 
that  in  the  hope  that  rea.son  mav  «irain      l^^  <^™"'   to  such   an_  extent,   indeed,   th.it 


llshed  principles  of  our  law  were  brushed 
aside. 

In  doing  so,  the  select  committee  and 
later  the  House  brazenly  arrogated  tmto 
themselves  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  appellate  courts  of  a  sovereign 
State. 

In  doing  so  they  emba.ked  on  a  course 
of  sheer  sophistry. 

In  doing  so  they  enunciated  and  ap- 
plied for  us  the  new  legal  doctrine  of  guilt 
and  execution  before  flnrl  judgment  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  to 
add  the  final  ironic  touch  to  this  charade, 
the  select  committee  embraced  not  only 
the  descriptive  term  "contumacious."  but 
adopted  the  thinking  of  the  New  York 
Judges  and  their  findings,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  committee  declaration — 
bottom  of  page  12,  select  committee  re- 
port: 

For  a  member  of  this  House  to  behave  In 
such  a  fashion  as  to  cause  the  courts  to  de- 
scribe his  course  of  conduct  as  "flagrantly 
contemptuous"  as  promoting  "the  tragic  dis- 
respect for  the  Judicial  process  as  a  whole," 
as  displaying  "blatant  cynical  disregard  for 
the  law  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  Con- 
gressman (which)  Is  detrimental  to  'the 
lau:.  the  Ministry  and  to  Democracy"  and  as 
a  very  bad  example  for  the  youth  of  this  City 
snd  Country."  clearly  brings  disrespect  on  the 
House    of    Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  possible  for  anyone — 
enemy.  Impartial  observer,  biased  on- 
looker, or  prejudiced  participant — to 
deny  the  simple  fact  that  the  New  York 
cases  did  In  truth  constitute  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  case  against  Adam  Clayton 
Powell? 

Mr,  Speaker,  Is  there  anyone  possessed 
of  even  a  passing  interest  In  justice  who 
will  not  agree  that  he  would  today,  to- 
morrow, anf'  forever,  fight  even  to  the 
last  writ  of  error  to  preserve  his  legal 
right  to  be  judged  Innocent  imtll  found 
guilty  by  a  court  of  competent  jurlsdlc- 
Uon? 

Mr,  Speaker,  just  as  the  answer  to 
these  three  basic  inquiries  Is  Inescapable, 
so  Is  the  conclusion  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  should  not  bear  the  burden  of 
disgraceful  rejection  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  based  even  In  part  on 
so-called  evidence  not  admissible  In  any 
legally  constituted  court  of  justice. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Is  there  any  rule  or  prac- 
tice of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
ancient  or  modem,  written,  or  Imbedded 
In  custom,  that  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
fers upon  this  Congress  the  legal  author- 
ity to  take  unto  itself  in  the  absence  of 
proper  legislation  the  legal  prerogptives 
of  the  duly  constituted  courts  of  a  sov- 
ereign State? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  pursue  this 
point  further  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
my  contention  has  been  completely 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  specification 
of  charge  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  select  committee  and  later  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Powell 
case  is  the  following: 

Alleped  misuse  of  Government  funds  by 
Mr.  Powell  In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  dur- 
ing 87th  through  89th  Congresses.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  evidence  of  widespread 
Use  of  Committee  funds  to  pay  for  personal 


travel  by  Mr.  Powell  and  otliera.   (Page   13. 
Hays  Committee  report) 

Proceedings  before  the  Hays  subcom- 
mittee under  the  above  heacUng  the  se- 
lect committee  gave  in  its  own  words 
attention  to  "The  pertinent  conclusions 
of  the  subcommittee — Hays — which 
were  as  follows" — pages  6  and  7,  Hays 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  set  forth  the 
subject  matter  referred  to: 

1.  Testimony  indicates  that  Representa- 
tive Powell  used  an  assumed  name  on  many 
airplane  flights  purchased  with  Committee 
credit  cards  thus  deceiving  the  approving 
authority  as  to  the  number  of  trips  made 
by  him  as  an  individual. 

2.  Testimony  Indicates  that  Corrlne  A. 
Huff,  a  staff  employee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  prior  to  June  30,  1966 
(on  July  1,  1966,  Miss  Huff  was  transferred 
to  Representative  Powell's  clerk-hire  pay- 
roll) made  many  trips  under  an  assumed 
name  on  many  airlines  flights  purchased 
with  committee  credit  cards,  thus  deceiving 
the  approving  authority  as  to  the  number 
of  trips  made  iy  her  as  an  individual. 

3.  Representative  Powell  placed  on  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  one  Sylvia  J.  Giveru,  who  had  been 
hired  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  do- 
mestic work  for  Representative  Powell  when 
he  traveled,  as  well  as  for  performing  cleri- 
cal wc»'k  In  his  ComnUttee  offices. 

4.  After  the  Initiation  of  this  investigation. 
Representative  Powell  paid  to  Eastern  Air- 
lines the  cost  of  travel  of  himself.  Miss  Huff. 
Miss  Glvens.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  which 
had  been  purchased  with  Committee  airline 
credit  cards  for  transportation  to  Miami  en- 
route  to  Blmlnl.  British  West  Indies,  except 
that  Representative  Powell  did  not  pay  the 
cost  of  a  return  trip  for  Sylvia  J.  Givens 
from  Miami  to  Washington,  which  travel 
has  been  charged  to  and  paid  for  from  the 
contingent  funds  allocated  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

6.  The  deceptive  practice  of  using  the  names 
of  staff  employees  on  airline  tickets  which 
were  not  used  by  the  named  employees  ap- 
pears to  be  a  scheme  devised  to  conceal 
the  actual  travel  of  Representative  Powell, 
Miss  Huff,  and  others,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  so  as  to  prevent  questions  being  raised 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
as  to  the  official  character  of  the  travel 
performed. 

6.  Representative  Powell  favored  at  least 
one  member  of  his  staff  with  personal  vaca- 
tion trips,  the  transportation  of  which  was 
procured  through  the  use  of  airline  credit 
cards  of  the  Committee  and  the  cost  of  said 
transportation  for  vacations  purposes  was 
charged  to  and  paid  for  from  the  contingent 
funds  allocated  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

7.  Persons  having  no  official  connection 
with  the  Congress  have  been  provided  with 
transportation  by  Representative  Powell  and 
the  travel  purchased  by  air  travel  credit 
cards  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Said  transpwrtatlon  costs  have  been 
charged  to  and  paid  for  from  the  contingent 
funds  allocated  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

8.  The  failure  of  a  number  of  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  submit  vouchers  for  transportation 
expenses  or  subsistence  on  many  trips  per- 
formed by  them,  allegedly  upon  official  busi- 
ness, raised  a  serious  question  before  this 
special  Sub-committee  as  to  whether  such 
trowel  was  actualy  on  official  business  or  was 
purely  personal  reasons.  The  absence  of  ex- 
pense vouchers  is  highly  unusual  in  view  of 
the  general  practice  of  government  em- 
ployees. Including  employee*  of  the  Con. 
gress,   to   claim   travel   expenses,   Including 


transportation  and  subsistence  when  travel- 
ing In  an  official  capacity. 

9.  All  vouchers  for  payment  of  travel  coets 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
bore  the  signature  "Adain  C.  Powell,"  certi- 
fying said  vouchers  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  payment  from  the 
contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Hays  subcommittee  re- 
port, the  select  committee  had  this  to 
say: 

■While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report 
to  review  In  detail  the  evidence  developed 
by  the  Hays  Subcommittee,  this  Committee 
deems  It  pertinent  to  summarize  portions  of 
that  evidence  which  relate  specifically  to 
conduct  by  Member-elect  Powell.  (Page  14, 
Select  Committee  report.) 

1.  The  record  before  the  subcommittee  dis- 
closed several  instances  In  which  Mr.  Powell, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  authorized  or  directed  the 
expenditure  of  committee  funds  for  private 
and  nonofHclal  purposes.  On  or  about  August 
1,  1966,  Mr.  Powell  and  Miss  Corrlne  Huff 
each  Interviewed  Sylvia  J.  Glvens  with  re- 
gard to  employment  by  the  committee.  They 
spyeclflcally  advised  Miss  Glvens  that  part  of 
her  duties  would  be  to  work  as  a  domestic 
for  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Powell  authorized  the  hir- 
ing of  Miss  Glvens  by  the  committee  as  an 
assistant  clerk,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  re- 
quested that  she  prepare  to  travel  to  the  Ba- 
hamas with  him  on  Sunday,  August  7.  Miss 
Glvens  accompanied  Mr.  Powell  and  Miss 
Huff  to  Mr.  Powell's  house  In  Blmlnl  where 
for  almost  2  weeks  she  served  as  a  domestic 
performing  cooking  and  cleaning  chores  after 
which  she  returned  to  Washington.  Miss  Glv- 
ens remained  on  the  committee  payroll  until 
September  6.  when  she  was  discharged.  She 
received  from  the  committee  her  full 
monthly  gross  salary  of  $350.74  for  August 
and  wsis  paid  nothing  by  Mr.  Powell  for  her 
services  In  Blmlnl. 

On  Sunday,  March  28,  1965,  Mr,  Powell  di- 
rected Louise  M.  Dargans,  then  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee,  to  purchase  on  her  com- 
mittee air  travel  card  four  airline  tickets, 
from  Washington  to  New  York  City,  In  the 
names  of  committee  staff  members  but  for 
the  use  of  other  piersons  having  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  committee  or  its  of- 
ficial biwlness.  The  persons  who  were  to  use 
the  tickets  were  Adam  C.  Powell  III,  Mr. 
Powell's  20-year-old  son.  Pearl  Swangln,  and 
Jack  Duncan,  both  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Lillian  Upshur,  an  employee  in 
Mr.  Powell's  congressional  office.  These  Indi- 
viduals were  present  with  Mr.  Powell  on  the 
day  In  question  at  a  social  gathering  In 
Washington.  Miss  Dargans.  acting  on  Mr. 
Powell's  express  Instructions,  accompanied 
Mr.  Powell  III,  Miss  Swangln,  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  Miss  Upshur  to  the  airp)ort  where  she 
discovered  that  tickets  for  the  Eastern  Air 
Lines  shuttle  flight  could  only  be  purchased 
In  flight.  She  thereupon  gave  her  conunlttee 
air  travel  card  to  Miss  Upshur  and  later  so 
reported  to  Mr.  Powell,  The  committee  sub- 
sequently received  and  paid  for  foiu-  shuttle 
tickets  to  New  York  purchased  on  March  28. 
1965.  and  signed  for  in  the  names  of  com- 
mittee staff  members.  Each  of  these  commit- 
tee staff  members  has  denied  making  the 
flight  (Hays  subcommittee  hearings,  pp.  71- 
75.   97-99.    138,    166.   218,   223). 

During  1965  and  1966,  Mrs.  Emma  Swann. 
a  receptionist  on  the  staff  of  the  conunlttee. 
whose  duties  did  not  require  official  travel, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Powell,  or  at  his  direction, 
on  at  least  three  separate  occasions,  round 
trip  tickets  to  Miami  paid  for  by  the  com- 
mittee. These  trips  were  In  the  nature  of  va- 
cation trips  during  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Swann's  testimony,  she  shopped  and  went 
sightseeing  In  Miami.  Mr.  Powell  not  only 
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arranged  for  Mrs  Swann'.s  .iirlliie  tlclcetji  but 
aUo  authorized  her  tci  be  absent  from  her 
oflBclal  duties  for  several  days  in  connection 
wltb  each  trip  (Hays  subcommittee  hearings, 
pp.  278-283.  287  i 

2.  On  two  occasions  during  1966,  Mr 
Powell  made  refunds  to  the  committee  for 
airline  tlcketa  previously  purchased  on  com- 
mittee air  travel  cards  under  circumstances 
Indicating  that  his  purpose  may  have  been 
to  conceal  his  use  of  committee  funds  for 
personal  travel. 

One  such  refund  was  made  on  or  about 
October  28.  1966,  several  week.s  after  the  Hays 
subcommittee  Investigation  had  begun  and 
covered  travel  performed  the  preceding  Au- 
gust, for  which  the  committee  had  received 
^  bill  as  early  as  September  21,  1966  The 
travel  In  question  was  performed  by  Mr 
Powell.  Iflas  Huff,  C  Sumner  Stone,  special 
assistant  to  the  chairman.  Mrs  Stone,  and 
Sylvia  J.  Olvens  between  Washington,  New 
York  City,  and  Miami  The  Hlghts  were  part 
of  a  vacation  trip  to  Biminl  for  Mr  Powell, 
Miss  Huff,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Stone  With  re- 
gard to  Miss  Olvens,  the  refund  covered  only 
part  ol  her  travel  No  refund  w;as  made  with 
respect  to  her  return  flight  from  Miami  to 
Washington  which  was  purchased  on  Mr. 
Powell's  committee  air  travel  card.  (Hays 
subcommittee  hearings,  pp  6  9,  13,  22-23, 
85-89.  101.  107-109,  123  131,  139.  Report! 
p.  6.) 

A  second  refund  covered  airline  tickets  for 
Mr.  Powell  and  Miss  Hutt  between  Washing- 
ton and  Oklahoma  City  purchased  in  July 
1966.  on  a  conunlttee  air  travel  card.  Sub- 
sequently. Mr.  Powell  gave  Miss  Dargans,  the 
committee's  chief  clerk,  his  check  and  that 
of  Miss  Huff,  each  In  the  amount  of  $197  15 
as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  these 
tickets. 

Although  Mr  Powells  and  Miss  Huff's 
checks  were  both  dated  July  29,  1966,  bank 
markings  on  at  least  one  of  the  checks  Indi- 
cate It  was  not  negotiated  until  about  Nov. 
9.  1966.  over  a  month  after  the  Hays  subcom- 
mittee Investigation  had  begun.  (Hays  sub- 
committee hearings,  pp.  23-24,  87.  90,  109  ) 
3.  The  record  before  the  Hays  subcom- 
mittee disclosed  repyeated  instances  of  airline 
travel  by  Mr.  Powell  and  Miss  Huff  paid  for 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
but  as  to  which  (a)  no  subsistence  was 
claimed  and  (b)  the  travel  was  under  the 
assumed  names  of  committee  staff  personnel. 
The  clear  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts — later  confirmed  by  evidence  adduced 
before  this  Committee — Is  that  much.  If  not 
all,  of  the  travel  In  question,  although  paid 
for  by  the  committee,  was  personal  in  nature. 
C.  Sumner  Stone,  special  assistant  to  Mr. 
Powell  as  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  during  most  of  the  89th 
Congress,  testified  that  from  time  to  time 
Mr,  Powell  directed  him  to  purchase  airline 
tickets  with  his  committee  air  travel  card 
In  his  own  name  and  in  the  names  of  Cleo- 
mlne  Lewis,  Odell  Clark,  Emma  Swann,  and 
John  Warren— all  committee  staff  members. 
Stone  stated  that  In  most  Instances  the  tick- 
ets were  not  utilized  by  the  persons  named 
but  rather  by  Mr.  Powell  and  Miss  Huff.  He 
testified  (Hays  subcommittee  hearings  d 
120)  :  6  .    V- 

"Q.  Wtat  names  would  the  chairman  order 
you  to  put  in  from  time  to  time? 

"A.  My  name.  Lewis.  Clark.  Swann.  War- 
ren, Those  are  the  only  ones 

"Q.  Would  he  order  you  specifically  to  put 
those  names  In  when  he  asked  to  pick  up 
tlcketa  for  him? 

"A.  Te«.  sir. 

"Q.  Did  the  persons  or  the  parties  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  ticket  perform  tne 
travel?  , 

"A.  Not  ve>y  frequently,  no,  they  didn't. 

"Q.  Who  would  be  actually  performing  the 
travel  on  thofl«  Uckeu? 


"A.  The  Chairman. 
"Q.  Who  else  with  the  chairman? 

■  A    Miss  Huff. 
•Q    Who  else'' 

'A.  That  Is  all." 

Stone  also  testified  that  Miss  Huff  custom- 
arily traveled  under  the  names  of  Swann  and 
Lewis  (  p    122)  : 

'  Q  Didnt  Miss  Huff  travel  under  the  name 
of  Swann? 

•  \    Yes,  sir. 

"Q  How  often  would  she  travel  under  the 
name  of  Swann'' 

■  A  I  don't  know  I  dont  know  how  many 
times. 

■  Q  It  was  customary  for  her  to  travel  un- 
der an  assumed  name.  Is  that  correct? 

"A.   Th.it  is  right 

"Q  Who  would  decide  what  name  she  was 
going  to  travel  under  on  a  particular  trip? 

"A.  The  chairman 

"Q  Did  she  also  travel  under  the  name  of 
Lewis? 

■  A.   Yes.  sir  " 

In  early  1966,  Mr  Powell  directed  Stone  to 
purchase  20  or  more  airline  tickets  at  one 
time  In  the  names  of  Swann,  Clark,  Lewis, 
and  Stone  A  v.iriety  of  points  of  origination 
and  destination  were  Involved  Including 
Washington-Miami  and  New  York  Clty- 
Miaml.  Stone  delivered  the  tickets  to  Mr. 
Puwell,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  or  how 
Mr  Powell  used  them.  (Havs  subcommittee 
hearings,  pp    121-122,  144  ) 

(bi  Additional  evidence  adduced  before 
this  Committee. 

This     Committees     investigation     of     air 
travel  expencUtures  by  the  House  Education 
and    Labor    Comnuttee    has   exp.mdcd    upon 
the   record    made    before   the   Hays   subcom- 
mittee  In    two   principal   respects    First,   the 
ex;uninatlon  includes  not  only  the  89th  Con- 
gress,    but    also    the    87th    and    88th    Con- 
gresses— le,  the  entire  peruxl  during  which 
Mr.  Powell  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Second,   by  analysis  of  immigration   records 
and  records  of  cerUiln  air  taxi  operators,  this 
Committee   has   been   able   to  establish   that 
many  airline  flights  to  and  from  Miami  by 
Mr    Powell.   Miss    Huff,    and   staff    members, 
which  In  fact  destined  for.  or  originated  at. 
Bimlnl  In   the  Baham.\B  and.  therefore,  did 
not.   In   all    likelihood.    Involve   official   com- 
mittee  business    It  may  be  noted  that  this 
Committee's    efforts    to    ascertain    the    com- 
plete facts  regarding  the  travel  in  question 
were  hampered  by  the  refusal  of  Mr    Powell 
to  answer  questions  on  the  subject,  by  Ml.ss 
Huff's  refusal  to  re.spond  to  a  subpena  served 
upon  her.  and  by  the  Committee's  inability 
to  find  and  serve  a  subpena  upon  Mrs.  Swann, 
With    regard   to    the   87th   and   88th   Con- 
gresses,   the    Committee's   Investigation    was 
hampered   by   the  fact  that  the  airlines  do 
not    retain    flight    tickets    for    more    than    2 
years  after  their  use.  Nonetheless,  the  Com- 
mittee found  that,  during  those  Congresses, 
the    Education    and    Labor    Committee    was 
charged  $8,055  57  for   105  airline   tickets  for 
which    no   related   claim    for   subsistence   of 
other   expenses   was   made    The   significance 
of  a  failure  to  cUUm  subsistence  In  connec- 
tion   with    official    travel    was    explained    by 
Robert  D.  Gray,  the  Committee's  chief  audi- 
tor (on  loan  from  GAOi  : 

"Mr,  Gray.  The  travel  regulations  of  the 
House  provide  for  any  member  or  employee 
of  the  committee  who  is  traveling  on  official 
business  to  make  claim  for  reimbursement 
for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  related 
to  that  travel  and  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  It  would  be  highly  unusual  for  an  em- 
ployee traveling  on  official  business  not  to 
claim  reimbursement  of  his  subsistence  and 
taxi  and  other  expenses  that  were  related  to 
that  travel. 

"Mr.   Patterson    You   mean   that  If  travel 
Is  chargeable,  per  diem  Is  also  chargeable? 
"Mr.   Gray.  That  Is  right,  sir." 


With  regard  to  the  89th  Congress  the  Com- 
mittee discovered  a  total  of  346  airline  trips 
for  which  the  Committee  on  Education  a.nd 
Labor  paid  $12.576  82  and  concerning  which 
no  claims  for  subsistence  were  made  Of 
these,  82  trips  amounting  to  $6,490  63  were 
made  to  or  from  Miami.  In  view  of  the  un- 
usual volume  of  Miami  travel  the  Committee 
made  a  detailed  analysis  of  flights  to  and 
from  Miami.  Although  this  analysis  was 
necessarily  Incomplete,  it  showed  (a)  that 
a  substantial  number  of  these  flights  were 
destined  for  or  originated  at  Bimlnl:  (b) 
that  on  a  substantial  number  of  the  flights 
Mr  Powell  or  other  committee  staff  members 
traveled  under  a.ssumed  names;  and  (c)  that 
In  several  Instances  tickets  paid  for  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  clearly 
were  used  by  a  person  not  on  the  commit- 
tee's staff  and  having  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  Its  official  business. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  the  analysis  of 
Miami  travel  shows  that  on  March  11,  1966, 
persons  traveling  en  tickets  In  the  names  of 
Emma  Swann,  Cleomlne  Lewis,  and  Odell 
Clark,  all  committee  staff  members,  arrived 
In  Miami  at  12  45  p  m.  At  2:45  p.m.  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Powell,  Miss  Huff.  Francis  C. 
Swann  (not  on  the  committee's  staff),  and 
Robert  J.  Reed  ( not  on  the  committee's 
staff)  departed  for  Bimlnl.  On  March  19 
these  four  persons  returned  to  Miami  and 
on  the  same  day  two  persons  departed  from 
Miami  using  tickets  In  the  names  of  Clark 
and  Lewis.  Similarly,  on  January  23,  1966, 
persons  traveling  In  the  names  of  Odell 
Clark.  Carol  T.  Aldrich.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Cleomlne  Lewis,  and  Emma  Swann  arrived 
in  Miami  at  7:49  p  m.  and  at  9:00  a.m.  the 
next  morning.  Mr.  Powell.  Miss  Huff.  Miss 
Aldrich.  Adam  C.  Powell  III  (not  on  the  com- 
mltteos  staff),  and  Francis  Swann  (not  on 
the  committee's  staff)  departed  for  Bimlnl. 
The  Hays  subcommittee  found  that  Mr. 
Powell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  certified  for  payment 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
vouchers  covering  payment  of  travel  for 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Clearly,  portions  of 
such  travel  were  not  official. 

In  addition,  the  Select  Committee  ascer- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L;»bor.  Mr.  Powell  received  from  the 
SUte  Depart.  In  1961,  1962,  1963  and  1964 
reports  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  of 
foreign  exchange  currency  In  U.S.  funds  he 
made  while  abroad  during  these  years,  as 
well  as  similar  expenditures  made  by  Miss 
Corrlne  Huff  and  Miss  Tamara  Wall  In  1962. 
Subsequently,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr.  Powell  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion reports  listing  substantially  lower  sums 
for  these  expenditures  which  were  then  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
amounts  received  and  the  amounts  reported 
are  as  follows: 


Amounts  receivec 
by  Adam  Powell 

Amount!  reported 
by  Adam  Poweil 

I%1 

J5,777.2l 
4.  300.  04 
1.080.60 
2.457.59 

J3.283  37 

1.544.00 

721.21 

1,353.71 

I%2 

1963 

1964 

Amounts  received 
by  Tamara  Wall 

196? .' 

$3, 526.  30 

1,653.00 

Amounts  received 
by  Corrine  Hurt 

1962 

».  958.38 

1.741,50 
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Such  acts  by  Mr.  Powell  as  chairman  ot 
a  committee  are  In  violation  of  rule  IX 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  In  that  they  effect 
the  rights  of  the  House  collectively,  Ita 
safety,  dignity,  and  the  Integrity  of  Ita 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  charge  arising 
out  of  the  findings  of  the  Hays  com- 
mittee, pages  6  through  7  Inclu- 
sive, concern  itself  with  the  following 
to  wit:  that  Mr.  Powell  "used  an  as- 
sumed name  on  many  airplane  flights 
purchased  with  committee  credit  cards, 
thus  deceiving  the  approving  authority 
as  to  the  number  of  trips  made  by  him  as 
an  Individual." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here,  as  before,  the 
charge  does  not  bespeak  a  surge  toward 
impartiality,  rather  its  base  Is  naked 
bias.  I  assert  this  fact  for  these  reasons: 
Mr.  Powell  used  no  assumed  name — 
one  who  does,  whether  he  succeeds  or 
not,  seeks  to  hide  his  identity.  Mr. 
Powell's  Identity  was  known  to  all  air- 
line ofiQcials  and  to  their  employees. 
Mr.  Powell  sought  to  deceive  no  ap- 
proving authority  as  to  the  number  of 
trips  made  by  him  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  question  of  who  traveled 
under  any  specific  airplane  ticket  h£is 
never  been  a  matter  of  Inquiry  or  regu- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unable  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  select  commit- 
tee, the  Hays  committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  found  a  scapegoat — 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  critical 
judgment  of  America  for  sloppy  rules 
and  financial  procedures — the  fall  gtiy — 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  turn  to  the  second 
charge  garnered  from  the  web  of  sup- 
positions constructed  by  the  Hays  com- 
mittee. The  charge  here  concerns  It- 
self with  Miss  Corrine  Huff,  one  of  Mr. 
Powell's  employees.  Here  the  sub- 
stance Is  the  same;  the  answer  the 
same;  the  comment  the  same,  with  one 
exception.  Miss  Huff  is  beautiful,  and  on 
some  occasions  the  news  media  and 
others  seemed  to  envy  the  proximity  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  charge  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  following:  That 
Mr.  Powell  "placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  one 
Sylvia  J.  Givens,  who  had  been  hired 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  do- 
mestic work  for  Representative  Powell 
when  he  traveled,  as  well  as  for  per- 
forming clerical  work  in  his  committee 
offices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  call  attention  to 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  I  think, 
among  similar  variations  from  reality, 
robbed  Adam  Powell  of  the  same  impar- 
tial judgment  to  which  he  was  entitled— 
I  refer  to  the  following:  Sylvia  J.  Givens, 
who  had  been  hired  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  doing  domestic  work  for  Rep- 
resentative Powell  when  he  traveled, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deleted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement,  which  deals 
with  clerical  work  by  Miss  Givens,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  no  significance 
was  meant  to  be  given  this  reference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
this  House  this  question:  Is  it  not  true 


that  from  the  beginning  of  this  Nation, 
employees  of  Members  of  this  House 
drove  their  carriages,  taught  their  chil- 
dren, kept  their  private  books,  made 
their  drinks,  brewed  their  coffee,  pressed 
their  garments,  and  kept  their  wardrobes 
while  attending  their  duties  as  ofBcial 
employees? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  generation  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Is  it  not  true  that  congressional 
employees,  both  in  committees  and  work- 
ers in  offices,  meet  many  of  the  Members 
at  the  station — drive  them  to  their  offices, 
perform  countless  afterhour  chores; 
drive  the  Members  to  night  engagements, 
and  perform  many  duties  not  listed  as 
official  employment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  in  this  connec- 
tion— this  question :  Is  it  violative  of  any 
rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
order  and  accept  the  services  above 
mentioned?  If  not,  why  Is  it  so  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ask  an  employee  to  make  a 
few  beds,  instead  of  serving  a  few  drinks, 
or  to  cook  a  few  meals,  instead  of  acting 
as  chauffeur  for  a  Member? 

Here  again,  the  Important  shadow  of 
difference  seems  to  be  foimd  In  the  in- 
dividual who  requested  the  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  charge  arising 
from  the  Hays  committee  report  has  no 
significance,  except  possibly  to  show  Mr. 
Powell's  willingness  to  cooperate  by 
paying  for  airplane  trips  by  Huff,  Givens, 
and  the  Stones,  even  though  his  legal 
liability  was  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  charges  fifth  and  sixth, 
arising  from  the  Hays  committee  report 
are  best  repetitive  of  charges  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  even  If  the  full  value  of 
proof  is  given  these  charges,  they  could 
and  would  not  under  any  conceivable  sit- 
uation form  the  basis  of  either  censure  or 
exclusion  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  same  conclusion  may  well  be 
reached,  after  consideration  of  charge 
7,  with  the  further  suggestion  that  the 
contingent  fund  should  be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eighth  charge  from 
the  Hays  committee  report  should  not, 
in  any  circumstances,  have  been  even 
considered  either  by  the  select  commit- 
tee and  later  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Powell  case.  The  charge  Is 
in  substance  nothing  more  than  unwar- 
ranted assumptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis  of  the  select 
committee's  further  summary  of  the 
Hays  committee  report — ^page  14,  select 
committee  report — will  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  because  nothing  constructive 
can  be  adduced  therefrom.  Hence,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  following  pertinent 
references,  all  of  which  will  reemphaslze 
the  commanding  role  given  the  New  York 
court  cases  by  the  select  committee,  and 
later,  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
reaching  their  Judgments: 

First.  Adverse,  vitriolic,  and  denuncia- 
tory newspaper  reporting  on  the  subject 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  his  al- 
ledged  contempt  of  the  New  York  courts 
aided  In  the  brainwashing  effort. 

Second.  Unjudiclous  and  slanted  state- 
ments picturing  Mr.  Powell  as  the  sole 


Iconoclast  in  an  otherwise  stable  Con- 
gress, by  radio  and  television  commen- 
tators across  the  Nation,  helped  to  solid- 
ify the  posture  of  contemptuous  con- 
duct. 

Third.  Speakers  from  many  platforms, 
sermons  by  ministers  in  various  churches, 
citizens  In  countless  towns  seeking  polit- 
ical leverage,  writers  in  national  mag- 
azines, all  joined  the  damaging  cacoph- 
ony which  succeeded  in  corroding  the 
concept  of  justice  in  many  minds. 

Fourth.  The  select  committee  on  page 
6,  last  paragraph  of  its  report,  states  the 
following : 

Again  the  Committee  states  that  this  Is  an 
inquiry  and  not  an  adversary  proceeding. 

This  observation  was  indeed  proper 
and  would  have  held  the  promise  of  a 
valid  judgment  had  they  not  permitted 
themselves  to  become  completely  hypno- 
tized and  indoctrinated  by  the  comments, 
discussions,  and  rulings  of  a  score  or  more 
judges  of  the  New  York  courts — ^page  8 
to  bottom  of  page  12  of  select  committee 
report.  Evidence  of  the  above  fact  fol- 
lows : 

CONCLtrSION  OP  SIOLECT  COMMnTEB 

For  a  Member  of  the  House  to  behave  In 
such  fashion  as  to  cause  the  courts  to  de- 
scribe his  course  of  conduct  as  "flagrantly 
contemptuous"  as  promoting  "the  tragic  dls- 
respiect  for  the  Judicial  process  as  a  whole" 
as  displaying  "blatant  cynical  disregard  for 
the  law  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  Con- 
gressman (which)  Is  detrimental  to  the  law, 
the  Ministry  and  to  democracy"  and,  as  "a 
very  bad  example  for  the  youth  of  this  city 
and  this  country,"  clearly  Inings  great  dis- 
respect of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Fifth.  On  page  1  of  the  subcommittee 
report,  first  paragraph,  the  following 
statement  is  found: 

During  the  89th  Congress  open  and  wide- 
spread crltlclEm  developed  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Representative  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  of  New  York.  This  criticism  ema- 
nated both  from  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  public,  and  related 
primarily  to  Representative  Powell's  contu- 
macieyus  conduct  toward  the  Courts  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Here  and  now  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  known  facts — there  was  no 
widespread  criticism  of  the  maimer  in 
which  Mr.  Powell  conducted  or  man- 
aged his  congressional  office,  or  of  his 
deportment  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Powell  was  praised  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  excellency  of  his 
services  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Let  it  be  here  understood  that  the 
catalyst  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Powell's 
alleged  official  misconduct,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  congressional  office,  and 
his  office  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the 
misuse  of  funds,  and  the  employment  of 
his  wife  while  she  lived  in  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  was  a  group  of  Representatives 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
catlon  and  Labor — not  from  criticism 
from  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  public. 
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Now  let  us  return  to  that  portion  of 
the  paragraph  which  relates  to  Mr. 
PowKLL  and  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  here  we  again  find  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  select  committee  with 
the  courts,  description  of  Mr  Powell's 
contact  with  the  courts  as — contuma- 
cious conduct. 

Here  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  phase  of  the  ca.se  undoubtedly 
formed  the  paramount  is.suc  in  the  Pow- 
ell case. 

Here  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  tJiat 
this  series  of  events  should  not  in  any 
circumstances  have  been  considered  in 
the  case  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
cases  were  pending  and  unresolved. 

Sixth.  The  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia who  objected  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  to  Representative-elect 
Powell,  and  requested  that  he  step  aside 
while  the  oath  was  bein-:  administered 
to  the  other  Members-elect  was  accord- 
ing to  the  select  committee  report — page 
4,  ninth  line  from  top  of  page — 'is 
known  to  have  been  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Powell  had  been  adjudged 
In  both  civil  and  criminal  contempt  by 
the  New  York  courts." 

Seventh.  The  Representative  from  Ari- 
zona who  offered  House  Resolution  1. 
90th  Congress,  on  page  4.  select  com- 
mittee report,  second  paragraph,  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

I  share  the  concern  about  the  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  which  strongly  suggests  to 
me  the  probabUlty  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
haa  flouted  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  that  he  ts  charged  with  criminal  con- 
tempt, and  that  there  Is  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  In  that  State  so  that  he  cannot  go 
Into  that  Congressional  district.  I  recognize 
this. 

Eighth.  The  Representative  from 
Michigan  who  offered  House  Resolution 
1,  expressed  like  views  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Powell  and  the  courts  of  New 
York — Congressional  Record,  January 
10,  1967. 

Ninth.  After  the  representation  of  the 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  House 
Resolution  278  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri — Congressional  Record,  page 
5020,  March  1,  1967— 'A)  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. March  1.  1967.  top  of  page  5026 — 
by  his  reference  expresses  his  deep  con- 
cern about  Mr.  Powell's  supposed  Il- 
legal conduct  in  the  New  York  courts. 
(B)  The  gentleman  from  California  for 
a  second  time  expatiates  on  the  same 
oft  used  theme,  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Powell  with  the  New  York  courts. 

(C)  The  gentleman  from  Virginia — 
Congressional  Record,  March  1.  1967. 
page  5027 — takes  up  the  refrain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
his  statement — Powell's  conduct  in  the 
New  York  courts. 

(D)  The  gentleman  from  Alabama — 
Congressional  Record,  March  1.  1967, 
page  5027 — by  mentioning  again  the 
above  repeated  court  matter,  reempha- 
sizes  its  importance  in  the  verdict 
reached. 

(E)  The  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin — 
Congressional  Record.  March  1.  1967. 
page  5029 — pertinent  remark  is  found 
on  page  5030.  fourth  paragraph: 


I  will  vote  to  deny  him  a  seat  In  this  House 
because  at  present  he  Is  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice and.  until  he  Is  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  charges,  or  at  least  the  Courts  have  made 
a  ruling  In  this  matter,  I  cannot  in  con- 
science feel  I  would  be  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  my  district  who  are 
forced  to  abide  by  the  laws  he  would  help  to 
frame  but  from  which  he  claims  Immunity. 

Here  I  must  point  out  that  the  di.s- 
tmiiuishcd  gentleman,  like  so  many 
others  without  realization,  has  by  his 
deci.sion  usurped  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
New  York  courts,  condemned  Mr  Powell 
before  final  judgment  and.  moreover,  he 
has  enunciated  a  principle  of  law  ad- 
verse to  the  vital  leual  riuhts  of  the  very 
people  he  seeks  to  protect 

Mr  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  gravamen  of  the  complaint 
aualnst  the  Representative-elect  Adam 
Powell  was  his  involvement  with  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  fact, 
the  irritant  and  the  motivation  for  some 
sort  of  action  acamsi  Mr  Powell  can- 
not, in  reason,  be  attributed  to  any  other 
specification  of  chart;e  Furtiier.  it  is 
palpably  evident  that  the  con.sideration 
of  the  New  York  ca.ses.  even  as  a  part  of 
the  judgment  made  by  the  select  com- 
mittee and  later  by  the  House,  robbed 
Ada.m  Powell  of  that  measure  of  justice 
which  IS  the  basic  right  of  every  citizen 
of  our  country 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  flatly  assert  that 
there  is  not  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  will  disagree  with 
the  simple  fact  that  the  final  House  vote 
wa.s  based  on  evidence  of  even  less  proba- 
tive value  than  that  considered  by  the 
select  committee. 

I.  therefore,  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  shouting  and  the  tumult  have  sub- 
sided; the  unfortunate  trauma  Induced 
by  intemperate  and.  more  often  than  not. 
suggestive  reporting  of  Mr.  Powell's  ac- 
tivities has  lost  its  distortions.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  time  to  think,  to 
soberly  evaluate,  to  permit  reason  to  as- 
sume the  throne,  and.  I  am  sure  that 
out  of  this  moment  of  balanced  judg- 
ment, the  people  of  this  country  wUl  say 
to  their  Congress  that  the  Powell  case 
must  be  reconsidered,  that  Member- 
elect  Powell  did  not  receive  the  fair  and 
impartial  trial  guaranteed  to  every 
American  citizen,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  honorbound  to  ad- 
mit its  error,  and  to  correct  its  wrong. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Brown]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  group  of  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans, the  A  Cappella  Choir  of  Central 
High  School  in  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  and 
their  director,  Afred  G.  Richards. 

O*  all  the  high  school  choirs  in  the 
United  States,  this  choir  was  the  only 
one  designated  to  represent  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  International 
Choir  Festival  at  The  Hague.  Nether- 
lands, this  summer. 


Pitted  against  69  other  choirs  from  12 
countries,  the  a  cappella  singers  from 
Battle  Creek  not  only  won  the  highest 
point  total  ever  awarded  at  tne  festival 
but  by  their  conduct  won  the  hearts  and 
respect  of  the  festival  audiences  at  the 
Hatrue  The  Battle  Creek  singers  scored 
406  points  out  of  a  possible  420.  Never 
before  had  a  choir  scored  more  than  400 
points.  In  addition,  the  choir  received 
four  standing  ovations  at  the  final  con- 
cert and  was  the  toast  of  the  Dutch 
critics. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  road  to  The  Hague 
and  a  less  determined  group  of  young- 
sters, sponsors,  and  parents  never  would 
have  made  it.  There  was  no  money  set 
aside  to  send  the  choir  to  Europe.  How- 
ever, in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Battle  Creek  area,  in  a  ges- 
ture of  love  and  appreciation,  accumu- 
lated well  over  $50,000  from  individual 
donations  to  send  the  choir  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  truly  proud  of  these 
100  singing  ambassadors  of  good  will  and 
the  entire  community  of  Battle  Creek. 

Their  accomplishment  is  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  youth  America  produces. 

Their  accomplishment  is  another  testi- 
monial to  the  basic  spirit  of  community 
pride  which  motivates  every  good  Amer- 
ican. 

Their  accomplishment  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  believe  the 
way  to  achieve  world  peace  is  through 
the  exchange  of  people,  rather  than 
governments. 

Congratulations  to  all  who  made  this 
feat  possible. 


DREW    PEARSON   AND   THE    DRAFT 
LAW   REVISIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Gubser]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a 
syndicated  column  written  by  Drew  Pear- 
son and  Jack  Anderson,  which  appeared 
In  newspapers  across  the  country,  erred 
In  describing  the  recent  changes  made 
by  Congress  to  the  Draft  Act. 

This  article  appeared  In  many  news- 
papers, including  the  July  1,  1967,  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  July  2, 
1967.  issue  of  the  San  Jose  Mercurj- 
News. 

Unfortunately,  most  readers  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  "all  the  facts"  re- 
lating to  complex  Issues,  such  as  the 
draft.  Readers  are  therefore  under- 
standably confused  when  a  syndicated 
columnist  like  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  the 
Congress  has  "left  the  law  more  dis- 
criminatory than  It  had  been."  while  at 
the  same  time  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  Issues  a  public  statement  saying: 

The  draft  law  passed  by  Congress  is  a  ma- 
jor improvement  over  the  present  law. 

What  then  Is  the  true  stor>'? 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  become  vin- 
dictive in  reviewing  the  unfortunate  al- 
legations contained  In  Mr.  Pearson's  ar- 
ticle. The  draft  law  Is  far  too  Important 
a  subject  to  lend  Itself  to  such  a  petty  and 
picayune  purpose.  However,  the  article 
requires  a  factual  reply  since  it  ridicules 
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the  congressional  legislative  process  and 
damages  public  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  draft  law.  I  do  not  challenge 
Mr.  Pearson's  purpose,  but  I  do  respect- 
fully disagree  with  his  "facts"  and  his 
conclusions. 

In  order  to  place  Mr.  Pearson's  allega- 
tions in  proper  context,  I  will  address 
each  of  them  separately. 

Mr.  Pearson's  first  allegation  relates 
to  the  question  of  college  student  defer- 
ments and  is  as  follows: 
allegation 

1.  Short  of  all-out  war,  undergraduates  will 
be  deferred.  Those  who  can't  raise  the  m^oney 
for  full-time  schooling,  who  enroll  in  work- 
study  programs  or  take  on-the-job  training, 
will  be  eligible  for  the  draft.  With  more 
young  men  available  than  the  armed  forces 
need,  the  poor  and  unlucky  will  have  to  do 
the  fighting. 

BESPONSE 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  the  Presi- 
dential Commission — which  Mr.  Pearson 
charges  we  disregarded — was  split  on  the 
question  of  student  deferments  and  the 
President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  draft,  did  not  make  any  recommen- 
dation on  student  deferments  but  asked 
Congress  to  fully  debate  the  question. 

We  did. 

And  we  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  a  "substantial  minority"  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission:  college  deferments 
are  in  the  national  Interest,  but  students 
shruld  be  exposed  to  the  draft,  following 
completion  of  their  undergraduate 
studies,  to  the  same  degree  as  their  con- 
temporaries who  did  not  go  to  college. 

Mr.  George  Reedy,  former  White  House 
press  secretary,  speaking  for  the  "sub- 
stantial minority"  of  the  President's 
Commission,  put  it  this  way: 

It  seemed  to  us  that  there  Is  no  real  in- 
equity between  exp>oslng  a  man  to  the  draft 
at  age  19,  and  exposing  him  at  age  24,  pro- 
viding that  the  exposure  Is  certain,  and  that 
every  man  at  one  time  or  another — every  man 
that  Is  qualified — will  have  to  go  through 
whatever  impartial  selection  system  is  se- 
lected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  what  will 
occur  under  the  changes  to  the  draft 
law.  Every  young  man  who  obtains  a  col- 
lege deferment  will,  on  completion  of 
deferment,  be  put  in  the  induction  pool 
on  a  par  with  those  who  do  not  go  to 
college. 

Mr.  Pearson's  Implication  that  stu- 
dents will  escape  military  service  is  sim- 
ply Incorrect. 

The  second  allegation  made  by  Mr, 
Pearson  reads  as  follows:  . 

allegation 
2.  The  interpretation  and  Implementation 
of  the  draft  law  will  be  left  to  the  whim  of 
the  local  boards,  which  will  be  given  no  uni- 
form national  guidelines.  All-white  boards 
will  continue  to  draft  Negroes  in  the  South 
and  Mexican-Americans  in  the  Southwest. 

RESPONSE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Pear- 
son in  his  first  allegation  bitterly  criti- 
cizes the  Congress  for  establishing  uni- 
form national  guidelines  in  the  statute 
for  student  deferments,  yet  In  his  second 
allegation  criticizes  the  Congress  for  not 


providing  uniform  national  guidelines 
for  deferments.  The  contradiction  is 
self-evident.  The  Congress  has  estab- 
lished tmiform  guidelines  in  an  area 
which  lends  itself  to  such  criteria.  It 
does,  on  the  other  hand,  wisely  refrain 
from  writing  rigid  criteria  into  law  in 
respect  to  most  other  major  areas  of  de- 
ferment. For  example,  other  than  stu- 
dent deferments,  the  major  categories 
for  a  deferred  status  are  those  relating 
to  hardship  and  those  relating  to  occu- 
pations. 

Establishing  rigid  and  precise  statu- 
tory criteria  for  the  granting  of  hardship 
deferments  simply  cannot  be  done.  The 
wide  spectrum  of  human  problems  that 
inevitably  confront  literally  millions  of 
registrants  would  make  any  effort  to 
establish  such  guidelines  by  statute  a 
ridiculous  and  tragic  farce.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  despite  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  local  boards  must  continue  to 
have  discretionary  authority  to  recog- 
nize unique  circumstances  which  require 
hardship  deferments,  both  in  the  inter- 
est of  human  compassion  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Congress  has  included  in  the  law 
a  provision  requiring  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  in  respect  to  those  areas 
of  training  and  employment  which  jus- 
tify a  deferred  status  in  the  national  in- 
terest. The  President  then,  with  the 
abundance  of  discretionary  authority 
provided  him  in  the  law,  can  lay  down 
implementing  regulations  and  uniform 
criteria  to  be  observed  by  local  boards. 
The  revised  language  in  the  law  states: 

To  the  extent  that  such  action  is  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  consistent  with 
the  national  interest,  recommend  that  such 
criteria  be  administered  uniformly  through- 
out the  United  States  whenever  practicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  uniform 
national  guidelines  are  not  provided 
local  draft  boards  by  the  President 
whenever  practicable,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  any  failure  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide this  authority,  but  will  be  because 
of  the  President's  inability  or  reluctance 
to  take  such  action. 

The  racial  composition  of  local  draft 
boards  received  considerable  attention 
during  committee  hearings.  Obviously,  to 
the  degree  that  it  Is  practical,  these 
local  draft  boards  should,  in  my  opinion, 
reflect  all  the  various  ethnic,  sociologlc, 
and  economic  and  related  considerations 
of  the  community.  However,  no  one,  In- 
cluding Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom,  could 
possibly  designate  a  panel  of  three  men 
or  women  to  compose  a  local  draft 
board  who  would  be  completely  repre- 
sentative of  the  composition  of  any  com- 
munity in  our  country.  For  this  reason, 
stipulating  a  requirement  of  this  kind 
into  the  law  was  simply  out  of  the 
question. 

Again,  let  me  remind  you  that  local 
draft  board  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
they  serve  at  his  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience. Therefore,  the  President  has  the 
fullest  possible  authority  to  Insure  to  the 
maximum  degree  practicable,  that  local 


draft  boards  are  indeed  representative 
of  their  community. 

The  third  allegation  made  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son  relates  to   conscientious   objectors. 
The  allegation  reads  as  follows: 
allegation 

3.  Conscientious  objectors  can  no  longer 
claim  deferment  unless  they  belong  to  an  es- 
tablished religious  group.  This  overrules  a 
1965  Supreme  Court  decision  and  likely  will 
result  in  a  proliferation  of  court  cases. 

RESPONSE 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pearson  is  reading  an- 
other law,  but  nowhere  in  the  change 
to  this  provision  of  the  draft  law  is  the 
requirement  to  belong  to  an  established 
religious  group.  Actually,  the  language  is 
essentially  unchanged  and  retains  the 
original  concept  of  the  Congress  in  draft- 
ing this  provision  of  law  and  recognizes 
a  claim  for  conscientious  objection  based 
upon  "religious  training  and  belief." 

The  fourth  criticism  of  Mr.  Pearson 
reads  as  follows: 

allegation 

4.  TTie  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
will  be  required  to  give  first  priority  to  draft 
dodgers  ahead  of  all  other  criminal  cases. 

RESPONSE 

The  Congress  has  in  numerous  in- 
stances Incorporated  into  the  statutes  a 
requirement  for  expeditious  action  on  al- 
leged violations  of  a  specific  law.  There 
is,  therefore,  ample  precedent  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Congress,  speedy 
and  expeditious  enforcement  of  the  law 
Is  deemed  of  such  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional interest  that  alleged  violations  of 
Its  provisions  must  be  given  top  priority. 
Despite  Mr.  Pearson's  apparent  view  to 
the  contrary,  I  can  think  of  no  law  of 
more  direct  importance  to  our  national 
survival  than  the  Draft  Act.  Therefore, 
its  expeditious  enforcement  Is  certainly 
more  than  justified. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  justify  the  drafting  of 
young  men  into  the  Armed  Forces  for 
military  service  In  Vietnam  when  at  the 
same  time  celebrated  "draft  dodgers"  are 
able  to  publicly  flaunt  their  contempt  of 
the  draft  law  with  apparent  impxmlty. 

In  his  fifth  allegation,  Mr.  Pearson 
says: 

ALLEGATION 

5.  Doctors  no  longer  will  be  excused  from 
the  draft  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corpe,  Anti- 
poverty  Program,  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration or  Agriculture  Depvartment.  Peace 
Corps  Director  Jack  Vaughn  has  warned  this 
will  "deal  the  whole  Peace  Corps  program  a 
fundamental  blow." 

RESPONSE 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Peace 
Corps  law  specifically  prohibited  exemp- 
tions from  military  service  by  virtue  of 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Yet,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  had  pointedly  and  delib- 
erately ignored  this  congressional  man- 
date and  effectively  provided  a  draft  ex- 
emption for  medical  personnel  attached 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  Moreover,  the  exec- 
utive branch  had  further  abused  the  au- 
thority to  conscript  medical  manpower 
by  using  these  individuals  in  other  public 
agencies  with  no  direct  military  require- 
ment. If  this  practice  were  ignored  and 
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condoned  by  the  Congress  It  would  be 
completely  loiiical  for  the  executive 
branch  to  meet  many  other  agency  re- 
quirements through  this  same  devious 
use  of  the  draft  law  The  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  simply  reminds  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  the  draft  law  is  to  be 
used  only  to  satisfy  military  manpower 
requirements  and  not  Federal  staff  per- 
sonnel requirements.  Apparently  Mr 
Pearson  believes  we  should  use  the  draft 
to  staff  our  Government  agencies 

The  sixth  allegation  made  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  also  inaccurate.  It  states : 

ALLEGATION 

6.  Young  men  can  no  :  inger  appeal  their 
droit  claaslflcatlons  until  thf  y  have  accepted 
or  rejected  Induc'ton.  This  me^ma  they  must 
go  Into  the  service  or  violate  the  law  before 
the  court*  can  give  them  a  hearing. 

RESPO.VSE 

This  allegation  implies  that  In  some 
manner  the  Congress  has  eliminated  a 
procedural  right  heretofore  available  to 
registrants  who  question  the  classifica- 
tion action  of  the  local  board.  This  is 
not  true.  The  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Congress 
simply  reiterates  and  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  a  registrant  cannot  litigate  his 
draft  classification  In  the  courts  until  he 
has  exhausted  all  of  the  administrative 
remedies  available  to  him  in  the  law 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  testifyint;  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  com- 
pletely concurred  in  this  view. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  sadde.st  note 
of  all.  Is  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Pear- 
son summarizes  his  criticism  of  the 
changes  In  the  draft  law  by  concludinir 
that  these  changes  are  bound  to  cause 
bitterness,  particularly  among  the  Ne- 
groes who  cannot  afford  higher  educa- 
tion and  must  submit  to  the  will  of  white 
boards." 

As  I  have  outlined  in  considerable  de- 
tail, none  of  the  chanses  made  in  the 
draft  law  can  possibly  have  this  result. 
It  Is  therefore  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Pearson's  article  encourages  the  mis- 
taken view  that  our  society  Is  system- 
atically and  deliberately  Ignoring  the 
rights  of  a  part  of  Its  citizenry.  To  para- 
phrase Mr.  Pearson's  own  words,  this 
does  "make  splendid  propaganda  for  the 
Communists." 

Any  attempt  to  Imply  that  racial  dis- 
crimination has  entered  into  draft  board 
decisions  Is  thoroughly  exploded  by  the 
statement  of  the  Marshall  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  Com- 
mission said: 

The  Negro  does  not  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  out  of  proportion  to  his  representa- 
tion In  the  population  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  draft  bill  which  was  recently 
enacted  into  law  was  the  product  of  long, 
serious,  and  deliberate  study  by  the  Mar- 
shall Commission,  the  distinguished 
committee  headed  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
and  all  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  There  was  no  railroading  of 
ideas  and  no  one  person  dominated  the 
deliberations  or  exerted  undue  pressure. 
The  bill  was  a  committee  product  and, 
though  it  will  not  please  everyone,  it  was 


the  fairest  ans^wer  to  a  difficult  question 
that  fair-minded  men  could  supply. 

Mr  Pearson  once  Identified  me  in  his 
column  as  a  Democrat  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Though  this  error  had  no  lons:- 
range  adverse  effect  upon  anyone,  it  does 
show  that  columnists  on  occasion  can  be 
wroHii  and  the  facts  clearly  show  that 
Mr  Pearson's  recent  analysis  of  the  new 
draft  law  is  another  mistake  on  his  part. 


US  AID  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO  AD- 
VANCE PRESS  FREEDOM  WORLD- 
WIDE 

Th-  SPEAKER  Under  prevloiLs  order 
of  the  House  the  centlemaii  from  Illmois 
(Mr  FiNDLEYl  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mfjst  significant  documents  ever  to  come 
to  my  attention  is  the  report  on  the 
status  of  worldwide  press  freedom  just 
published  by  the  F'reedom  of  Informa- 
tion Center,  a  division  of  the  University 
of  MLssouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Prepared  by  Ralph  L.  Lowcnstein,  it 
rates  pre.ss  freedom  in  94  countries  The 
ratings  were  ba.<;ec  on  questionnaires 
completed  by  430  selected  newsmen, 
broadcasters,  and  journalism  educators 
throutrhout  the  world. 

As  a  newspaperman  who  has  watched 
with  keen  interest  other  studies  of  press 
freedom  in  recent  years.  I  consider  this 
one  to  be  the  most  comprenhenslve,  ob- 
jective, and  useful  ever  published.  I  con- 
gratulate this  eminent  journalism  school 
for  this  .service  and  look  forward  to  the 
annual  reports  which  I  trust  will  follow 

As  Mr.  Lowenstein  freely  acknowledges 
the  rating  technique  Is  not  perfect,  but 
after  studying  carefully  the  method  used 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  yet  devised  and 
one  which  produces  useful  information. 
As  the  author  t»dmits,  the  report  will 
wound  some  national  pride.  That,  how- 
ever. Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  this 
valuable  Information.  Besides,  pride — 
even  In  a  nation — can  sometimes  be  false 
and  wisely  brought  to  test. 

The  report  Ls  of  special  Interest  to  the 
Congress,  because  of  the  Importance  of 
press  freedom  to  our  national  welfare. 

In  our  .'O'stem,  press  freedom  Is  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  basic  to  all  the  free- 
doms we  prize  so  hlt;hly.  It  is  both  the 
avenue  and  the  bulwark  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  Without  press  free- 
dom, the  otiier  freedoms — mcluding  free- 
dom of  worship  and  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary arrest — would  at  best  be  tenuous, 
subject  to  the  whims  of  tliose  In  author- 
ity. Hitler  was  able  to  destroy  liberty  in 
Germany  ana  ensulf  all  of  Eurojie  In 
cruel  tyranny  only  by  first  ehnunatlns,' 
freedom  of  press 

The  best  safeguard  to  the  liberty  of 
people  anj-where  Is  an  Independent, 
diverse,  and  unfettered  press. 


For  that  reason,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  vital  stake  in  press 
freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  home.  It  keeps  constant  vigil  on  our 
basic  freedoms,  constitutional  processes, 
and  the  integrity  of  those  In  public  office. 

Abroad,  It  protects  our  national  Inter- 
est In  much  the  same  way.  Where  the 
press  in  foreign  lands  Is  free,  tyranny 
has  tough  going.  There,  too,  the  press 
keeps  constant  vigil  on  basic  freedoms, 
constitutional  processes,  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  those  in  public  office.  To  the  extent 
tliat  tlie  press  is  under  Government  con- 
trol, or  otherwise  compromised,  free  in- 
stitutions are  in  jeopardy.  And  wherever 
free  institutions  are  endangered,  our  na- 
tional interest  Is  adversely  affected — just 
as  the  Interest  of  the  local  people  is 
thereby  adversely  affected. 

U.'^lng  the  press-freedom  ratings  sup- 
plied by  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  I  have  indexed  72 
countries  of  the  world  which  last  year 
received  aid  In  one  form  or  another  from 
the  United  States,  together  with  15  which 
received  aid  In  previous  years;  credit  ex- 
tended or  guaranteed  by  our  Government 
Is  excluded. 

The  result  Is.  for  the  most  part,  a  mel- 
ancholy testimony  to  the  Indifference  of 
our  Government  to  the  status  of  press 
freedom  abroad. 

If  our  outpouring  of  dollars  over  the 
years  has  been  used  effectively  as  an  In- 
centive to  the  establishment  of  press  free- 
dom In  foreign  countries,  the  results  defy 
detection. 

Quite  the  contrary  Ls  obvious:  our  dol- 
lars. In  recent  years  especially,  have  been 
pas.sed  out  indiscriminately  year  after 
year,  without  serious  effort  to  advance 
our  national  Interest  by  strengthening 
press  freedom  in  the  recipient  countries. 

Poland  rates  at  the  bottom,  its  press 
controlled  to  a  high  degree.  And  yet  our 
Government,  concerned  about  the  mone- 
tary difficulties  facing  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, recently  relieved  Poland  of  the 
need  to  pay  in  dollars  a  $17  million  debt 
which  came  due  this  year.  Here  would 
have  been  an  opportunity  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  relaxation  of  press 
controls  In  exchange  for  the  monetary 
deal   No  such  effort  was  made. 

President  Johnson  last  October  author- 
ized long-term  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  to  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  now  wants  "most  favored  nation" 
treatment  extended  to  each  of  them— 
Poland  already  has  this  status.  All  of 
tliesc  countries  are  classified  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ml.ssourl  as  having  the  highest 
degree  of  press  regimentation. 

Would  it  not  make  sense  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  off  any  such  economic 
concessions  until  the  local  governments 
grant  some  measure  of  press  freedom  to 
their  own  people? 

Through  the  years  our  Government 
has  heaped  aid  totaling  $286  million 
upon  Ethiopia,  and  yet — after  all  this 
bounty  from  the  U.S.  Treasury — Ethio- 
pia rates  with  the  very  worst  In  regard 
to  press  controls.  Some  place  along  the 
line  we  surely  could  have  used  aid  money 
as  bait  to  get  the  Lion  of  Judah — and 
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the  leaders   of  other   governments — to 
loosen  up  press  controls. 

It  is  praiseworthy  that  all  but  two  of 
our  NATO  allies  are  classified  in  the  two 
highest  press  freedom  categories.  The 
two  exceptions  are  Portugal  and  Greece 
Portugal  has  the  worst  situation  among 
the  NATO  nations,  and  although  last 
year  it  got  only  $2.5  million  in  Public 
Law  480  assistance,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  over  the  years  when  ef- 
fective encouragement  could  have  been 
applied  to  Dr.  Sala'zar  in  behalf  of  press 
freedom.  In  all.  Portugal  has  received 
over  $433  million  In  aid  through  the 
years. 


Greece  was  rated  in  the  "free"  cate- 
gory but  with  many  controls — and  It  is 
significant  that  this  rating  occurred  be- 
fore the  military  takeover.  One  won- 
ders whether  constitutional  processes 
might  still  be  operative  In  Greece  if  our 
Government  had  used  aid  money  over 
the  years  as  a  lever  to  encourage  press 
freedom.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  Turkey, 
Greece's  neighbor,  and  far  more  exposed 
than  Greece  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a 
full  notch  above  Greece  in  regard  to 
press  freedom. 

Last  year,  our  Government  aided 
heavily  several  other  coimtries  where 
either  a  high  or  medium  degree  of  con- 
trol exists  over  the  local  press.  Among 

'        Press  Freedom  in  AID  Countries 


them:  Afghanistan,  $39  million;  Iran, 
$56  million;  Jordan,  $53  million;  Spain, 
$44  million;  Tunisia,  $20  million; 
Egypt — United  Arab  Republic — $43  mil- 
lion; Algeria,  $7.9  million. 

In  my  view,  it  is  high  time  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  use  all  of  its  foreign 
policy  tools — foreign  aid.  Public  Law 
480,  military  assistance,  and  credits — to 
advance  press  freedom  worldwide. 

I  am  offering  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bin  to  that  end,  and  will  do  so 
as  the  opportunity  arises  in  connection 
with  other  programs. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  how  the  na- 
tions which  have  received  U.S.  aid  rate 
in  regard  to  press  freedom: 


Amhisis.  of  r  S  foreign  aid  and  the  slatus  of  freedom  of  the  press— Distribution  of  nations  into  classifications  of  press  freedom  according 
■^  to  the  1966  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jovrnahsm  survey 


FREE-HIGH  DEGREE 


Country 


Australia 

Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Canada 


Costa  Rica 

Denmark. 

Finland 

Guatemala 

Netherlands... 

Norway 

Peru 

Ptiilippines 

Sweden 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


Total  aid  in  1966 


Details  of  1966  aid 


J17,400O0O 

$1,700,000 

No  activity  subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1961. 

J3,700,000 

$20,100,000 


$5,000.000 

$100,000 

$42,800,000 

$49,500,000 

$39.200,000 

No  activity  subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1955. 

$9,200.000 

$17,700,000 -. 


Economic  and  teclinical 
assistance 


$2,700,000. 


$2,900,000... 


$31,500,000. 
$7,300,000.. 


$6,200,000. 
$5,000,000. 


Public  Law  480,  titles  I,  II,  III 


$900,(X)0. 


$900,000 


$8,200,000. 
$5,800,000. 


$500,000... 
$3,900,000. 


Military  assistance 


Total  aid,  1946  66  (inclusive) 


$17,400,000. 
$1,700,000.. 

$100,000... 
$20,100,000 

'$i,200,oo6! 

$100,000... 
$42,800,000 
$9,800,000. 
$26,100,000 


$2,500,000. 
$8,800,000. 


$133,900mo. 

$1,847,600,000. 

$30,600,000. 

$114,900,000. 

$900,500,000. 

$57,300,000. 

$191,200,000. 

$2  268,200,000. 

$1,186,000,000, 

$424,700,000. 

$1,746,300,000. 

$109,000,000. 

$109,700,000. 
$272,900,000. 


FREE-MODERATE  CONTROLS 


Austria 

Bohva 

Colombia... 

Cyprus 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

fiance 

West  Germany,  including  Berlin. 

Honduras 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Malaysia 

New  Zealand 

Panama 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 


$38,100.000 

$100,900,000 

$300,000 

$26,400,000 

$7,500,000 

$800,000 

None 

$14,600,000... 

No  activity  subsequent  to  fis- 
cal year  1955. 

$30,400,000 

$8,000,000 

$3  600,000 

$1,200.000 

$6,400,000 

"$i3.yoo,ooo'.]^';"!"';i"^ 

$257.500,000... 


$30,100,000... 
$80,600,000... 

$200,000 

$20,700,000... 
$4,200.000.... 


$12,900,000... 
$9,500,000... 

"$i,9()o".ooo".r. 

$5,200,000".".'. 

'$i2,"8od,b6b".'. 

$136,400,000. 


$5,600,000... 

$ii,ooo.ooo.. 

$100,000 

$1,8(».000... 
$2.600,000... 


$1,000.000 


$18,500,000.. 
$4,700.000... 
$1,700,000... 

■$i,«)o',boo".r. 
'iioo'ooo"'.'. 

$20,700,000.. 


Classified 

$2.400,000.... 
$8,300,000.... 

'$3,900,066!"!! 

$700,000 

$800,000 

-$100,000... 
$700,000 


$2,400,000 

$3,300,000 

Under  $50,000., 

$1,200,000 

$200,000 

"$4'66,"6do."."."!!! 

$100,400,000... 
-$100,000 


$469,000,000. 

$429,600,000. 

$615,600,000. 

$19,300,000. 

$232,900,000. 

$95,400,000. 

$8,177,200,000. 

$5,124,500,000. 

$85,300,000. 

$146,500,000. 

$878,200,000. 

$5,597,500,000. 

$36,300,000. 

$3,464,200,000. 

$4^,500,000. 

$9,000,000. 

$143,200,000. 

$4,965,200,000. 

$8,706,600,000. 


FREE-MANY  CONTROLS 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Republic  ol  China  (Taiwan). 

Dominican  Republic 

Greece 

India 

Kenya 

Lebanon 

Malawi 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa 


Tanzania. 
Thailand.. 
Uganda... 
Zambia.. 


$5  100,000 

$321,000,000 

$12,700,000 

$116,100,000 

$76,900,^[)00 

$101,600,000 

$63,800,000 

$913,100,000 

$10,600,000 

•-$400,000 

$3,600,000 

$500,000 

$36,500,000 

Under  $50,000 

No  activity  subsequent  to 
I      fiscal  year  1%0. 

I  $6,300,600 

I  $86,100,000 

I  $3,800,000 

I  $1,000,000 


-$1.300,000... 
$247,900,000... 

$7,500,000 

$89,800,000.... 
-$2,400,000... 
$94,700,(i00.... 
-$18,400,000.. 
$317,700,000... 

$4,600,000 

-$500,000 

$3,600.000 

$2b0.000  

$4,300,000.... 
Under  $50, 000. 


$3,200,000.. 
$35,200,000. 
$2,800.000.. 
$1,000,000.. 


$50,500,000... 

jsioo.doo.... 

$1>,8M,000... 
$2,800,(JOO.... 
$5.200,000.... 
$3,500,000.... 
$5^5,400,000.. 
$6,000,000.... 


Under  $50, 000. 

$100,000 

$29, 100, 000 


$3,100,000. 
$260,000... 

$i,oixi,ooo. 


$6,400,000... 
$22,600,000.. 

■$8,'5'o6",666!!! 

$76,500,000.. 

$1,700,060... 

$78,700,000.. 
Classified 


$100,000.... 

$266!666!!!I 
$3,100,000.. 


$40,700,000. 


$295,200,000. 

$1,936,800,000. 

$101,500,000. 

$841,600,000. 

$4,755,900,000. 

$267,300,000, 

$3  671,800,000. 

$6,367,500,000. 

$42,200,000. 

$85,  500, 000, 

$11,800,000. 

$293,900,000. 

$555, 200, 000. 

$7,000,000. 

$1,300,000. 

$50, 000,000. 
$1,039,700,000. 
$21,006,000. 
$31,200,000. 


'  A  minus  figure  indicates  deobllgations  in  excess  of  new  obligations. 
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AnalyaU  of  U.S.  fortign  at'l  an-l  the  slatut  of  frefdom  of  the  press — Distrihuiion  of  nations  into  class ijicationa  of  prtss  freedom  according 

to  the  1966  I'niversUy  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  survey — Continued 


TRANSITIONAL 


Country 


ToUl  M  In  1966 


Dstans  ol  1966  aid 


Economic  ^n^l  technical 
issistanc* 


Pub<ieUw4gO.  titlnl.ll.  Ill 


Burma  J400.000 $200.000 COO.OOO... 

Congo""'         ."  i  $40.300.000 1  $19,400,000 '  $17,300,000. 

Ghana  '  $9.200.000 $2.200,000 $7.000.000.. 

IndonMla""  ;: I  -$3.900.000 i  -$1.600.000 >  $2,500,000. 

South  KofM        $401.600.000 i  $144.400.000 $104,100,000 

Laos  "     '  $54.«)0.000 $54,400,000  $400,000 


$3.600.000... 


$100,600,000. 
$353. 000. 000. 
$109,600,000. 

-K  800. 000 -!  $653,100,000. 

$153.100,000 1  $6. 676, 700.  OOa 

Classihed $473,400,000. 

filtitia '  $29' 600' 000 1$28.70G;oOO  $600,000 $300.000 $183,600,000. 

Pakistan $136  800.000 i  $114.500,000 $22,300.000 Classified.      I  $3,031,500,000. 

South  Virtnam ^"".M'    $921.300.000 $584.400.000 ,  $123,500,000 $213.400.000 1  $4. 590.  UO,  000. 

Yugoslavia       ...    $4.600. 000 -$200,000  $4.500.000 |  $300.000 $2,449,400,000. 


Military  assistance 


Total  aid,  1946  66  (inclusiva) 


CONTROILED-LOW  DEGREE 


Atghanislan       '  $39,300,000 $11.200.000 1  $27.900.000 $200.000 

Cambodia  -$2.000.000 '-$2,OC0,0OO Less  than  $50.000 Less  than  $50,000. 

Iran  " ..$56,400.000 $9.500.000..     ,$2.200.000 $44.700,000 

Iran $300.000 Less  than  $50.000 1  $100.000 $200,000 

Jordan '.     " $53.100,000 1  $42,300.000 '  $2.000.000 1  $8,800,000 

Nepal.'.".".;! !;".! $11,700.000 |  $3.100,000 J?S9S'5S5 '  Classilied. 

Portugal .-.»"«»«- 

Spam 

Tunisia 


$2500000      '....... $3,000.000 -$500,000.. 

$44.500.000 1  -$400,000 '  $7.100.000 $37,800,000. 

$20  500.000 1  $18.606.000 $1.700.000 $200.000.... 


$307,100,000. 

$341,100,000. 

$l,6i9.8(k).00O. 
,  $75,600,000. 

$571,200,000. 

$97,800,000. 
I  $433,200,000. 
I  $1,617,100,000. 

$483,100,000. 


I 


CONTROLLED— MEDIUM  DEGREE 


I 


Cameroon  '  $2.100,000 $2.100.000 Less  than  $50,000. 

Haiti $3.100,000 1  $2,400.000 $700.000 

Hungary '  No  activity  subsequent  to • 1 

I      fiscal  year  1957. 

Senegal        '  $2.900,000 1  $1,400,000 '  $1,400.000 

Syria  1  $300000 >  -$100,000 $400,000 

United  Arab  Republic $43,200.000 $900,000 $42,300,000 


$100.000 

Less  than  $50,000. 


$27,200,000. 
$80,800,000. 
$31,500,000. 

$21,100,000. 
$72,900,000 
$1,069,800,000. 


CONTROLLED— HIGH  DEGREE 


Albania  '  No  activity  subsequent  to 

I      fiscat  year  1947. 

Algeria $7,900,000 

Chad $1,200,000 

Cuba No  activity  subsequent  to 

fiscal  year  ;9(1. 
Czechoslovakia No  activity  suOsequent  to 

fiscal  year  1955. 

Ethiopia... '  $59.4UO,00U 

East  Germany '  No  activity  subsequent  to 

'      fiscal  year  1955. 
Poland. 
USSR 


Upper  Volta. 


$6,300,900. 

None  subsequent  to  Tiscal 

year  1947. 
$1,300,000 


Less  than  $50,000. 
$1,100,000 


$39,100,000. 


I 


$600,000. 


$7,900,000. 
$100,000... 


$9,600,000. 
$6,300,000., 
$700,000„. 


$10,700,000. 


Less  ttian  $50,000. 


$20,400,000. 

$165,900,000. 

$5,500,000. 

$14,600,000. 

$193,000,000. 

$286,800,000. 
$800,000. 

$514,500,000. 
$186,400,000  (econ.). 

$6,800,000. 


Here  are  excerpts  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  report : 

"Press  freedom"  is  a  term  open  to  a  wide 
variety  of  deflnltlona.  Each  country  accord- 
ing to  Its  needs  and  tradition.';,  has  a  dif- 
ferent Idea  of  what  press  freedom  should 
Include.  The  Western  concept  of  pre.<s  free- 
dom has  been  be.st  stated  by  Wilbur 
Schramm  (East-West  Press  Center,  Hono- 
lulu) : 

In  general,  countries  In  the  Western  demo- 
cratic tradition  l)elleve  thit  there  shovild  be 
a  minimum  of  control  on  the  press,  and  that 
such  control  as  there  is  should  rest  with 
ownership,  which  we  hope  will  be  enlight- 
ened, and  with  the  courts,  which  we  hope 
win  limit  their  attention  to  such  offenses 
as  libel,  obscenity,  and  sedition  presenting 
a  clear  and  present  danger. 

Though  sometimes  overlooked  by  political 
scientists,  the  press  plays  perhaps  the  most 
Important  role  In  the  modern  politicai  sys- 
tem. It  can  be  an  avenue  for  freedom,  or  a 
tool  for  suppression.  Russell  H.  Fltzglbbon. 
who  has  measured  democratization  In  the  20 
republics  of  Latin  America  every  Ave  years 
since  1945,  found  a  stronger  relationship 
between  "free  and  competitive  elections"  and 
"freedom  of  the  press"  than  between  "free 
and  competitive  elections"  and  any  of  the 
remaining  13  political,  social  and  economic 
criteria  Ln  his  survey.  The  correlation  was  an 


unusually  high  .79.  Other  political  scientists 
have  made  similar  flndlnsjs,  thou(?h  these 
have  largely  gone  unreported  except  In  the 
learned  Journals. 

Press  freedom,  then,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  society  and  .should  not  be  the  concern 
alone  of  those  who  have  a  financial  stake 
in  the  press.  Axel  Springer.  West  Oermtn 
publisher,    put   It  succinctly   when   he   s.ild: 

"A  society  of  free  men  comes  Into  being 
on  the  basis  of  free  elections  and  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  We  recognize  a  tyran- 
ny not  only  by  the  fact  that  Its  subjects  are 
denied  free  elections,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  denied  a  free  press." 

Although  the  press  in  the  newly-developing 
nations  Is  burdened  with  the  additional  ta.slc 
of  mobilizing  the  people  toward  national  de- 
velopment goals.  Its  political  role  should  be 
much  the  same  as  the  presf  lu  the  West. 
Luclan  W   Pye  has  written: 

"Even  In  the  most  weak  and  unstable 
country  the  mass  media  must  still  retain  to 
some  degree  one  of  their  must  basic  func- 
tions- that  of  serving  as  an  Inspector  gen- 
eral to  the  entire  political  system  so  as  to 
provide  the  necessary  public  criticism  to  en- 
sure siime  degree  of  political  Integrity  among 
the  piiwer  holders  " 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Center,  then, 
believes  that  the  press  is  not  only  an  Index, 
but  perhaps  a  predictor,  of  political  change 


in  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  under- 
taken this  annual  worldwide  survey  in  the 
ho[>e  that  it  can  record  the  yearly  course  of 
a  natli.>n's  press  freedom,  and  that  this  course 
will  indicate  whether  a  nation  Is  heading 
toward  freedom  or  toward  control. 

The  Center  started  with  this  definition  of 
a  "free"  and  "controlled"  press: 

A  completely  free  pres>i  is  one  in  uhich 
newspapers,  periodicals,  news  agencies,  books, 
radio  and  television  hare  absotutc  independ- 
ence and  critical  ability,  except  for  minimal 
libel  and  od.secnify  laws.  The  pres.s  has  no 
concentrated  ownership,  marginal  economic 
■units  or  organized  self-regulation. 

A  completely  controlled  press  is  one  ititK 
no  independence  or  c~ritical  ability.  Under  \t, 
newspapers.  penod}cal.'<,  books,  news  agen- 
da, radio  and  teleitsion  are  completely  con- 
trolled directly  or  ind'.rectly  by  government, 
self-regulatory  bodies  or  concentrated  own- 
ership. 

(The  defense  for  this  definition  and  an  ex- 
pUnallon  for  the  choice  of  the  23  measure- 
ment factors  listed  below  are  included  in 
"PICA:  Measuring  World  Press  Freedom," 
Freedom  of  Information  Center  Publication 
No  166.  August,  1966.) 

TTie  following  factors  were  selected  for 
mea.suring  press  freedom  on  the  basis  of  their 
overall  Incluslveness  and  comparability: 

1.  Legal  controls  on  the  press,  not  includ- 
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Ing  libel  and  obscenity  laws  (but  Including 
laws  Involving  official  censorship,  contempt, 
forced  corrections  and  retractions,  suspen- 
Blons,  privacy,  security.  Incitement  to  riot, 
etc.). 

2.  Extra-legal  controls  (threats,  violence. 
Imprisonment,  confiscation,  etc.) . 

3.  Libel  laws. 

4.  Organized  self-regulation  (press  coun- 
cils, courts  of  honor) . 

5.  News  and  editorial  personnel  (all  media) 
subject  to  goverrunent  licensing,  certifica- 
tion and  appointment. 

6.  Favoritism  in  release  of  government 
news. 

7.  Media  allowed  to  utilize  services  of  for- 
eign news  agencies. 

8.  Government  control  over  domestic  news 
agencies. 

9.  Print  media  subject  to  government  li- 
censing. 

10.  Government  control  of  circulation  and 
distribution,  not  including  postal  service. 

11.  Degree  of  press  criticism  of  local  and 
regional  governments  and  officials  within 
country. 

12.  Degree  of  press  criticism  of  national 
government  and  national  officials  within 
country. 

13.  Government  or  "government  party" 
ownership  of  media  (including  radio,  tele- 
vision and  domestic   news   agencies). 

14.  Publications  of  opposition  political 
parties  banned. 

15.  Broadcasting  and  press  units  owned 
by  networks  and  chains  (concentrated 
ownership) . 

16.  Government   control   of   newsprint. 

17.  Government  control  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  'or  purchase  of  equipment. 

18.  Government  subsidies  and/or  bribes 
to  press  and  newsmen. 

19.  Government  loans  to  media. 

20.  Media  dependency  on  government  ad- 
vertising. 

21.  Tax  rate  on  press  (either  higher  or 
lower)    as   compared   to   other   businesses. 

22.  Pressure  from  labor  imions  (to  In- 
fluence editorial  policy,  to  suspend  publica- 
tion). ^ 

23.  Number  of  marginal  (economically  In- 
secure)  press  units. 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  to  "Judges" 
throughout  the  world,  each  factor  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  five-point  verbal  scale,  tisually 
ranging  from  "none"  to  "all"  or  from  "none" 
to  "complete."  There  was  also  provision  for 
each  Judge  to  score  each  factor  "don't  know" 
or  "not  applicable."  Factors  3  and  4  and 
Factors  14  through  23  were  eliminated  for 
any  country  in  which  most  or  all  of  the 
media  were  state  owned.  These  factors 
simply  did  not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the 
press  in  such  countries.  In  the  scoring,  all 
23  factors  were  given  equal  weight. 

Several  of  the  underlying  characteristics  of 
the  Press  Independence  and  Critical  Ability 
(PICA)  Survey  must  be  understood  at  this 
point.   They   are: 

1.  PICA  made  no  attempt  to  measure  "re- 
sponsibility" of  the  press.  The  word  "reepon- 
siblllty"  is  so  subjective  as  to  defy  definition 
or  measurement.  In  fact,  a  press  system  that 
could  score  at  the  very  top  of  the  PICA  scale 
would  probably  be  a  completely  "Irrespon- 
sible" press  and  would  exist  in  a  country  that 
few  Individuals  would  care  to  live  in  PICA 
was  attempting  to  measure  nations  on  a  scale 
ranging  from  "absolute"  freedom  to  "ab- 
solute" control,  though  it  expected  no  coun- 
try to  reach  either  extreme. 

2.  PICA  made  no  attempt  to  measure 
■^st.ablllty."  The  stability  of  a  country  will 
become  apparent  as  the  yearly  measurements 
progress.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
for  example,  is  likely  to  change  only  a  frac- 
tion each  year.  But  some  of  the  more  mer- 
curial Latin  American  countries  could  be 
high  on  the  =cale  one  year  and  low  on  the 
scale  the  next.  PICA  was  designed  to  be  a 
sensitive  meastiring  device,  and  it  was  be- 
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lieved  that  criteria  Involving  stability  would 
bave  dulled  this  sensitivity. 

3.  Primary  empbasla  In  tbe  PICA  Survey 
was  on  government  control  of  tbe  press,  al- 
though several  other  Important  factors  were 
considered.  A  number  of  factors  measured 
areas  of  "potential"  control  as  well  as  areas 
Of  actual  control.  Some  of  these  were  self- 
regulation,  licensing,  control  of  newnprlnt 
and  control  of  foreign  exchange.  They  were 
Included  because  experience  has  shown  that 
even  If  these  are  not  actu&lly  Imposed  upon 
the  press  at  a  given  time,  they  are  constant 
reminders  to  the  press  that  the  legal  means 
exist  to  bridle  it  if  such  should  become  nec- 
essary. 

There  were  other  criteria  not  used  be- 
cause they  were  considered  less  meaningful 
In  practice,  too  dil&cult  to  assess  or  not  per- 
tinent enough  to  press  freedom  within  a 
country  by  natives  of  that  country.  Some  of 
these  were:  constitutional  guarantees  of 
press  freedom,  access  to  government  records, 
treatment  of  foreign  correspondents,  the  flow 
Of  foreign  publications  into  a  country,  the 
ability  to  criticize  foreign  governments,  ad- 
vertising Influence  as  a  pn-ess  control  and 
foreign  ownership  of  press  units. 

Finally,  there  were  three  highly  unusual 
and  perhaps  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Judging  in  the  PICA  Survey.  They  were: 

1.  PICA  attempted  to  use  both  native  and 
non-native  judges  to  rate  a  particular  coun- 
try. The  average  of  the  native  scores  was  to 
be  counted  equally  with  the  average  of  the 
non-native  scores  In  arriving  at  the  final 
PICA  Index  for  the  covmtry.  But  the  non- 
natives  (most  of  whom  were  American  for- 
eign correspondents)  were  to  provide  the 
standard.  If  the  native  ji\dges  differed  with 
the  non-natives  by  more  than  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  points  possible  on  the  scale,  the 
native  scores  were  to  be  discarded  and  only 
the  non-natives  used.  This  meant  that  in  no 
case  could  natives  shift  their  country  by 
more  than  3  percentage  points  on  the  scale. 

2.  PICA  essentially  used  a  different  set  of 
judges  for  each  country.  No  persons  in  the 
world  is  Intimately  familiar  with  the  press 
systems  of  the  more  than  100  lndei>endent 
nations  of  the  world.  A  pilot  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Cen- 
ter showed  that  (1)  political  scientists  who 
were  specialistB  on  a  particular  country  were 
unable  to  flll  out  the  PICA  questionnaire  for 
that  country,  and  (2)  even  newsmen  and 
journalism  educators,  with  few  exceptions, 
did  not  have  a  ccxnplete  familiarity  with  the 
press  systems  of  more  than  several  nations. 
The  Center  therefore  turned  to  Individual 
sets  of  judges.  For  the  most  part,  these  In- 
cluded native  newsmen  In  the  country  and 
foreign  correspondents  now  living  in  the 
country.  The  judges  also  Included  newsmen 
and  journalism  educators  who  had  previoiuly 
lived  in  the  country  and  who  had  retained 
an  interest  in  it,  or  who  had  frequently  vis- 
ited the  country.  In  a  few  cases,  notably 
Communist  China  and  Albania,  the  Center 
turned  to  outside  "watchers"  of  the  coun- 
try. The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  non- 
native  judges  was  composed  of  Americans 
with  news  exp>erlence  In  the  United  States. 
It  was  believed  that  they  would  be  judging 
each  country  by  the  American  standard  of 
press  freedom. 

3.  PICA  Is  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"consensus  Index"  rather  than  a  poll  based 
on  a  "sample."  PICA  made  no  attempt  to 
properly  sample  either  the  native  or  non- 
native  newsmen  In  a  given  country.  The 
Center  hoped  to  receive  a  minimum  of  four 
questionnaires  (two  native  and  two  non- 
native)  from  each  country.  To  attain  this 
goal,  the  Center  carefully  selected  its  judges. 
They  were  reliable  and  experienced  men  and 
women,  representing  quality  newspapers, 
periodicals,  broadcast  units,  news  agencies 
and  universities  throughout  the  world.  To 
assure  that  the  final  score  for  a  country  was 
a  "consenBUB,"  the  Center  exerted  a  high 


degree  of  control  during  the  mechanics  of 
the  scoring.  If  an  Individual  judge's  score 
differed  by  more  than  6  percentage  fxjlnts 
from  the  highest  or  lowest  soore  of  all  the 
other  Judges,  his  score  was  discarded.  All  this 
imposed  a  high  attrition  rate  (24  per  cent) 
on  the  total  number  of  questionnaires  re- 
turned, but  the  result  was  an  excellent  con- 
BensuB  of  qualified  Judges. 

THE   QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  THE   JUDGES 

Exactly  1,003  questionnaires  were  mailed 
out  between  September,  1968,  and  March, 
1967.  Each  Judge  was  asked  to  score  the 
nation  on  the  basis  of  conditions  in  1966 
only.  A  total  of  571  questionnaires,  or  56.9 
per  cent,  were  returned.  About  44  per  cent 
of  them  came  from  native  Judges  in  85  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  remaining  56  per  cent 
came  from  non-native  Judges. 

About  6  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires 
were  immediately  voided  because  of  irregu- 
larities or  obvious  misinformation.  Another 
10  per  cent  were  voided  during  the  scoring 
process  becatise  they  were  not  within  the 
consensus  of  the  majority  of  judges  for  a 
given  country.  And  still  another  8  per  cent, 
all  representing  native  scores,  were  voided 
in  the  final  tally — when  averaged  with  other 
native  judges'  scores,  they  differed  by  more 
than  the  allowable  from  the  assessment  of 
non-native  Judges. 

Some  87  per  cent  of  the  judges  answered 
a  questionnaire  for  only  one  country,  8.4  per 
cent  answered  questionnaires  for  two  coun- 
tries and  4.6  p>er  cent  answered  question- 
naires for  more  than  two  countries. 

The  judges  participating  in  the  1966  PICA 
Survey  had  an  average  of  18  years'  news 
experience.  All  of  the  non-native  judges  had 
an  average  of  3.4  years'  residence  in  the 
country  being  Judged. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Center  had 
hoped  to  measure  the  press  freedom  of  every 
Independent  nation  in  the  world  with  popu- 
lation of  more  than  one  million.  (The  single 
exception  to  this  was  Cyprus,  which  was 
included  even  though  its  p)opulation  is  less 
than  a  million.)  It  was  decided  at  the  begin- 
ning, however,  to  eliminate  from  the  rating 
any  nation  for  which  the  Center  received 
less  than  two  non-native  questionnaires. 
This  p)ractice  was  followed,  except  in  the 
cases  of  11  countries  where  the  single  usable 
score  of  a  non-native  Judge  was  In  excellent 
consenstis  with  the  native  judges.  In  three 
other  countries — Ceylon,  Indonesia  and 
Uganda — the  score  of  the  single  non-native 
judge  was  in  poor  agreement  with  the  aver- 
age score  of  the  native  judges,  but  a  com- 
promise was  reached  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  consensus  among  the  three  or  more 
native  judges  themselves. 

Following  this  procedure,  the  Center  was 
able  to  assign  a  PICA  score  to  94  of  the  115 
independent  nations.  The  maximum  score  a 
country  could  receive  was  plus-4  and  the 
lowest  score  a  mlnus-4.  Since  this  was  a 
"consensus  index,"  however,  and  could  give 
no  exact  definition  between  countries,  the 
Center  chose  to  let  the  score  determine  which 
of  seven  broad  classifications  of  press  free- 
dom the  country  would  fall  into. 

The  94  countries  rated  by  the  PICA  Sur- 
vey represent  more  than  97  i>er  cent  of  the 
world's  pxjpulatlon.  The  21  cotmtrles  not 
ranked  represent  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population.  Thirteen  of  these  un- 
rated countries  were  in  Africa,  four  in  the 
Middle  East,  two  In  Asia  and  two  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  All  but  the  two  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  non-complex 
press  systems  and  would  have  been  simple 
to  score  and  classify.  But  in  many  of  them 
there  are  few  native  newsmen  and  no  for- 
eign  correspondents. 

PINDINOS   rOK  TSZ   WORXJ)   IN    CENEEAI. 

Of  the  115  Independent  nations  consid- 
ered, 55  have  "free"  press  systems.  This  rep- 
resents some  1.5  billion  people.  A  total  of 
29    countries   have   "controlled"    press   sys- 
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terns,  representing  1  3  billion  people — this 
Is  largely  due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  230  mil- 
lion people  and  CJommunlst  China's  760  mil- 
lion people  faUl&g  into  thl«  category.  Ten 
countries,  representing  at)out  434  million 
people,  are  In  tbe  "transitional"  zone. 

In  short,  45  2  per  cent  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation Is  free,  39.2  per  cent  is  not  free  and 
13  per  cent  Is  somewhere  In  ttetween.  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  their  press  systems  As  noted 
above,  2.6  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  m 
countries  not  classlfled  by  PICA  in  1966 

A  look  at  the  distribution  of  counules.  by 
regions.  Into  tbe  seven  classifications  shows 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  have  the  high- 
est degree  of  press  freedom  of  all  five  re- 
gions. More  than  96  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  lives  under 
free  press  conditions. 

ETurope  Is  greatly  polarized,  with  13  of  its 
23  nations  falling  Into  the  top  two  levels  and 
7  In  the  bottom  level.  But  because  of  the 
size  of  Russia,  M.3  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Etixope  lives  under  controlled  press 
conditions  and  only  41  8  per  cent  Ls  subject 
to    a   free   press. 

In  the  Middle  East,  not  one  country  could 
be  ranked  In  the  top  level  of  press  freedom, 
almost  56  per  cent  of  the  f)opulation  is  ex- 
posed to  a  controlled  press. 

In  Africa,  the  melancholy  fact  Is  that  no 
country  In  that  vast  continent  falls  into 
either  one  of  the  top  two  levels  of  press  free- 
dom. Although  almost  half  of  the  28  nations 
In  Africa  (the  North  African  countries  were 
classified  with  the  Middle  East)  were  un- 
ranked  In  th«  survey,  they  represent  only 
17  7  per  cent  of  Africa's  population,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  almost  all  of  them 
would  fall  Into  either  the  "translUonal"  or 
"controUed"  areas.  Only  26.5  per  cent  of  Af- 
rica's population  has  a  free  press  system,  and 
fully  37  per  cent  is  in  the  transitional  area, 
hanging  somewhere  between  freedom  and 
control. 

Asia  has  more  countries  In  the  "tradi- 
tional" area  than  does  any  other  section  of 
the  world,  but  this  represents  only  18  4  per 
cent  of  Asia's  population.  India,  with  a  p>opu- 
latlon  of  more  than  471  million,  falls  into  the 
free  area,  somewhat  offsetting  the  weight  of 
Communist  China  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

Only  one  country  outside  of  Asia  and 
Africa  falla  Into  the  "transitional "  area — 
Yugoslavia.  ThU  Indicates  that  Yugoslavia, 
like  the  "emerging"  Africa  and  Asian  nations 
In  the  same  sone.  Is  in  a  state  of  political 
flux.  In  the  process  of  moving  toward  either 
more  freedom  or  more  control. 

The  select  18  nations  In  the  highest  cate- 
gory of  press  freedom  were  all  within  a  few 
percentage  points  of  each  other.  The  PICA 
scores  for  theae  nations  ranged  from  2.63  to 
3.06,  with  even  the  highest  scoring  nations 
(Norway,  Switzerland  and  The  Netherlands) 
almost  one  full  point  below  the  maximum 
plU8-4  of  "absolute  freedom."  Several  com- 
munist countries  (North  Korea  and  Albania) 
were  about  one-half  point  from  the  other 
end  of  the  continuum,  indicating  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  control  is  more  attainable 
than  a  very  high  degree  of  freedom. 

There  were  several  surprising  aspects  to 
the  top  category.  One  was  that  Guatemala 
and  Venezuela  were  able  to  climb  these 
heights.  Otiatemala.  especially,  has  been  on 
and  off  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion's blacklist  during  recent  years,  and  Is 
currently  beaet  by  active  left-wing  guerrUlas 
In  the  hills.  Xren  so,  th^core  supports  writ- 
ten reports  that  there  h*  been  a  high  degree 
of  press  freedom  In  Guatemala  since  the 
Inauguration  of  dvUlan  President  Julio  Cesar 
Mendea  Montenegro  on  July  1.  1966. 

Another  stirprlslng  aspect  was  that  Japan, 
England  and  New  Zealand  did  not  make  the 
top  category.  Japan  received  a  minus  score 
only  on  the  factor  of  concentrated  owner- 
ship, but  received  consistently  mediocre 
scores  on  many  other  factors.  England  re- 
ceived high  scores  on  a  number  of  factors. 


but  negative  scores  on  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber, notably  libel  laws,  organized  self-regula- 
tion, concentrated  ownership,  government 
control  of  foreign  exchange  and  number  of 
marginal  press  units  New  Zealand  received 
especially  poor  scores  on  libel  l.iws.  local  .md 
regional  criticism,  and  national  criticism. 

Western  Hemisphere 

That  Canada,  the  United  States.  Costa  Rica 
and  Uruguay  finished  In  the  top  level  of 
press  freedom  Is  no  surprise  They  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  the  freest  press 
systems  In  the  hemisphere  But  Peru  also 
received  consistently  high  .scores  from  both 
native  and  non-native  Judges  The  Judges  for 
■Venezuela  Indicated  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticularly hl;;h  decree  of  criticism  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  officials  In  the  press 
of  that  country. 

The  low  scores  registered  by  Brazil  and 
Argentina  reflect  the  Increasing  pressures  on 
the  press  In  those  two  countries,  although 
the  new  Brazilian  press  law  had  not  yet  gone 
Into  effect  when  Brazil  was  measured  by 
PICA.  Chile,  which  Is  frequently  rated  as  one 
of  the  freer  press  systems  In  the  hemisphere, 
received  a  number  of  negative  scores  from 
both  sets  of  Judges  These  Included  legal  con- 
trols, libel  laws,  favoritism  In  release  of  news, 
government  and  government  party  ownership 
of  media,  control  of  foreign  exchange  and 
discriminatory  tax  rate. 

Mexico  rated  particularly  low  In  degree  of 
national  criticism,  concentrated  ownership, 
government  control  of  newsprint,  govern- 
ment subsidies  and  bribes  to  newsmen,  and 
government  loans  to  media. 

Cuba.  In  the  bottom  level,  and  Haiti,  In  the 
next  to  bottom,  were  not  unexpected  rank- 
ings. 

Ewope 

The  disappointing  score  of  Eiigland  has 
already  been  noted  West  Germany  came  close 
to  reaching  the  top  level  of  press  freedom 
The  only  slightly  nei?atlve  scores  which  that 
country  received  were  in  the  areas  of  criti- 
cism of  local  and  regional  ofBclals  — although 
her  scores  for  national  criticism  were  not 
high,  either — and  concentrated  ownership 
But  the  scores  on  many  factors  were  not 
consistently  high  The  native  Judges  rated 
West  Germany  slightly  higher  than  the  non- 
native  Judges. 

Greece  ranked  lower  than  any  other  "free" 
country  In  Europe.  Although  this  rating  was 
for  the  year  1966.  it  Is  significant  that  Greece 
became  the  victim  of  a  military  coup  on 
April  1.  1967. 

Yugoslavia  scored  higher  than  two  non- 
communist  countries,  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Tbe  Judges'  rating  for  Spain  indicates  that 
Franco's  much-vaunted  new  press  law  gave 
little  Improvement  to  press  conditions  there. 
Spain's  score  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  Portugal. 

Hungary's  ranking  In  the  sixth  level.  In- 
stead of  the  seventh.  Indicates  that  some 
liberalization  Is  in  progress  there. 

Middle  East 

The  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
threat  of  war  and  subversion  permeates  the 
fabric  of  politics  In  the  Middle  East,  and  this 
Is  undoubtedly  reflected  In  the  press  No 
country  ranks  In  the  top  category,  even 
though  at  least  two  such  countries.  Lebanon 
and  Israel,  have  the  potentiality  to  do  so  In 
tbe  light  of  their  democratic  traditions. 

Jordan's  score  reflects  conditions  In  1966. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  the  government 
there  has  Imposed  tighter  controls  over  the 
press.  Algeria's  low  score  reflects  almost  total 
government  ownership  of  all  media. 

.i4/rtoa 

Many  of  the  African  countries  In  the  "free" 
zone  of  the  PICA  scale  are  there  In  spite  of 
heavy  controls  on  the  press — notably  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa.  In  some  of  the 
other  countries,  press  freedom  is  still  tenu- 


ous, and  the  scores  registered  by  the  coun- 
tries were  not  strong,  even  for  this  level. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  three  coun- 
tries In  the  "transitional  "  level  are  Indeed 
in  the  proces  of  movement  Ghana,  since  the 
overthrow  of  Nkrumah,  seems  to  be  heading 
upward  toward  the  "free"  area,  and  Nigeria 
and  the  Congo  downward.  The  Congo's  score 
was  within  a  fraction  of  the  "controlled" 
zone. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  only  six  other 
cr>untrles— all  communist^ — posted  lower 
scores  than  Ethiopia. 

Asia 

Altlif>ugh  India  s  overall  rating  is  in  the 
third  level  of  press  freedom,  she  received 
consistently  high  scores  from  the  10  native 
and  non-native  Judges  on  the  factors  of  lo- 
cal, regional  and  national  criticism.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  press  Is  overcoming 
a  number  of  economic  controls  and  disad- 
vantages to  pursue  Its  role  of  vigorous 
criticism. 

Nationalist  China  barely  finished  within 
the  "free"  area  (she  was  expected  to  finish 
lower).  The  Judges  Indicated  that  press  re- 
strictions, while  present,  were  not  as  severe 
as  usually  believed  and  that  press  criticism 
on  the  local  and  regional  level  Is  not  as  sub- 
dued as  It  Is  on  the  national  level. 

The  countries  in  the  "transitional"  zone 
will  be  Interesting  to  watch  within  the  next 
few  years  Indonesia  probably  Is  moving  to- 
ward more  freedom  since  the  ouster  of  Su- 
karno. Native  Judges  scored  South  Vietnam 
considerably  lower  than  the  American  cor- 
respondents who  participated  In  the  survey: 
therefore,  this  ranking  for  South  Vietnam 
reflects  the  assessment  of  non-native  Judges 
only. 

Tfie  United  States 

Table  IV  (not  reproduced  here)  Is  typical 
of  the  94  tables  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  prepared  on  the  basis  of  scores  re- 
turned in  the  PICA  Survey.  This  one,  for  the 
United  States,  shows  that  the  average  score 
of  the  native  Judges  is  remarkably  close  to 
the  average  score  of  the  non-native  Judges. 
It  is  easy  to  spot  the  few  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. For  example,  the  non-native  Judges 
gave  the  U  S.  a  perfect  score  on  ""extra-legal 
controls."'  but  the  Americans  did  not,  while 
the  non-natives  saw  more  organized  self- 
regulation  than  did  the  Americans.  They 
aLso  differed  on  government  subsidies  and 
bribes  to  newsmen. 

But  there  is  surprising  agreement  on  vir- 
tually all  other  factors.  The  only  negative 
scores  the  United  States  received  from  either 
set  of  Judges  were  In  the  areas  of  concen- 
trated ownership  and  number  of  marginal 
press  uruts.  Both  sets  of  Judges  also  scored 
the  United  States  low  In  restrictive  libel 
laws,  favoritism  In  release  of  government 
news,  and  degree  of  local  and  regional  criti- 
cism. 

Although  space  does  not  permit  the  Center 
to  print  any  of  the  other  93  tables  here,  the 
Center  Is  making  them  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  table  may  be  ordered  for  any  country 
ranked  in  the  1966  PICA  Survey.  Each  table 
contains  the  native  and  non-native  scores 
for  each  of  the  23  factors. 

CE.SERAL    CONCLUSIONS    FROM    IBSS    StTRVET 

On  the  basis  of  returns  In  the  1966  survey, 
the  Center  has  drawn  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  A  plurality  of  the  world's  nations  and 
the  world's  population  lives  under  condi- 
tions of  press  freedom. 

2.  Press  '"control""  Is  not  always  an  obvious 
phenomenon.  Government  can  use  quiet  and 
subtle  methods  to  control  the  press,  while 
the  press  may  often  remain  vigorous  and 
resilient  In  the  face  of  the  obvious  Incidents 
Involving  threats  and  violence. 

3.  Party  ownership  of  the  piess,  such  as 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  becomes  a 
"control"  factor  in  society  taken  as  a  whole 
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only  when  the  party  owning  the  newspaper 
U  In  power.  Otherwise,  such  party-owned 
press  units  apparently  can  and  do  offer  the 
public  a  variety  of  opinion  and  vigorous 
criticism  of  government. 

4.  Broadcasting  "controls"  should  be  In- 
cluded in  any  press  freedom  survey.  But  the 
means  of  control  and  the  amount  of  control 
must  be  defined  and  measured  better  than 
was  done  In  the  PICA  Survey  of  1966. 

5.  Press  freedom  can  be  measured,  and 
probably  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  23  factors  currently  used  in  the  PICA 
Survey,  however,  cannot  measure  properly 
the  degree  of  press  freedom  In  the  commu- 
nist countries.  The  Center  hopes  to  devise  a 
new  scale  in  1967  to  show  comparability  be- 
tween the  communist  nations,  with  more 
definition  than  can  be  given  with  the  pres- 
ent system. 

6.  The  PICA  Index  Is  probably  a  good  po- 
litical Indicator.  Like  any  tool  of  this  na- 
ture, however.  It  must  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  other  conditions.  India's  press,  for 
example,  rates  considerably  higher  In  degree 
of  criticism  than  Its  overall  score  Indicates. 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  as  another  exam- 
ple, display  characteristics  of  press  freedom, 
but  huge  segments  of  the  population  are 
denied  the  opportunity  for  democratic  par- 
ticipation. 

7.  The  standards  for  Judging  press  freedom 
are  very  similar  In  most  countries  of  the 
world.  In  77  countries,  both  native  and  non- 
uative  Judges  returned  PICA  questionnaires. 
In  67  per  cent  of  these  countries,  the  scores 
of  the  native  Judges  were  In  substantial 
agreement  with  the  scores  of  non-native 
Judges. 

Results  of  the  1966  survey  also  posed  ques- 
tions and  problems  that  still  await  answers. 
At  least  three  of  these  are  the  relative  weight 
of  the  criteria  used,  the  correlation  of  the 
two  critical  ability  factors  with  the  other  21, 
and  the  relationship  between  concentrated 
ownership  and  critical  ability. 

The  PICA  Survey  has  many  shortcomings. 
The  Center  hopes,  with  the  help  of  newsmen 
and  Journalism  educators,  to  refine  It  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Although  national  pride  Is  bound  to  be 
wounded  by  some  of  the  findings  of  the  1966 
survey,  the  Center  hopes  that  PICA  has  In 
some  measure  served  the  cause  of  worldwide 
press  freedom. 

dlstsibtttion    of    115   independent   nations 
Into  7  Classifications  of  Press  Freedom 
According  to  PICA  Survkt.  1966 
Free— High    degree    (2.51    to   4  00)  :    Aus- 
tralia*.    Belgium*.     Canada*.     Costa     Rica, 
Denmark*,      Finland*,      Guatemala*,      The 
Netherlands*,  Norway*,  Peru*,  Philippines*. 
Sweden*,      Switzerland*,      United      States*, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela* 

Free— Moderate  controls  (1.51  to  2.50); 
Austria*,  Bolivia*.  Colombia*.  Cyprus*. 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador*.  France *,  West  Ger- 
many*, Honduras.  Ireland  (Eire)*,  Israel*, 
Italy*,  Jamaica,  Japan*,  Malaysia*.  New 
Zealand*.  Panama*,  Singapore*,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom*. 

Free — Many  controls  (0.51  to  1.50)  :  Argen- 
tina, Brazil*,  Ceylon,  Chile*,  China  (Tai- 
wan)*, Dominican  Rep.,  Greece*,  India*, 
Kenya,  Lebanon,  Malawi.  Mexico*,  Morocco, 
Rhodesia*,  South  Africa*,  Tanzania,  Thai- 
land. Uganda,  Zambia. 
Transitional     (  —  0.50    to    0.50):    Burma*, 


*  Represents  agreement  between  native 
ar  ".  non-native  scores:  these  scores  were 
within  3  per  cent  of  each  other  and  were 
averaged  to  give  country  this  placement 
on  scale.  Countries  without  asterisks  rep- 
resent, except  In  very  few  instances,  assess- 
ments of  non-native  Judges  only;  this  In- 
dicates that  native  and  non-native  scores, 
differed  by  more  than  6  per  cent,  or  no 
native  scores  were  received. 


Congo  (Kin.).  Ghana*.  Indonesia,  South 
Korea,  Laos,  Nigeria,  Pakistan*,  South  "Viet- 
nam, Yugoslavia. 

Controlled — ^Low  degree  (—0.61  "to  —1.60) : 
Afghanistan,  Oambodla.  Iran.  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Nepal*.  Portugal.  ^>aln,  Tunisia*. 

Controlled — Medium  degree  (  —  1.61  to 
— a.50) :  Cameroon.  Haiti,  Hungary,  Senegal, 
Syria  *,  UJVJB. 

Controlled — ^Hlgh  degree  (—2.61  to  —4.00) : 


Albania,  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Chad,  China 
(Mainland),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethio- 
pia, East  Germany,  North  Korea,  Poland, 
Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  Upper  Volta. 

Unranked  (Insufficient  Information: 
Burundi  Cen.  Afr.  Rep.  Dahomey,  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Rep., 
Mall,  Mongolia,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Paraguay, 
Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia, 
Sudan,  Togo,  North  Vietnam.  Yemen. 


Source  of  usable  questionnaires  in  PICA  survey,  1966 


Number 
usable 
question- 
naires 
returned 

Natives 
percent 
residence 
in  own 
country 

Natives 
percent 
residence 
outside 
own 
country 

Nonnatives 

percent 

residence 

in  country 

judging 

Nonnatives  Nonnatives 
percent        percent 
former           only 
resident        visited 

of  country     country 

Nonnatives 

percent 

never 

visited 

country 

Western  Hemisphere... 

126 

147 

70 

73 

121 

44.4 
19.7 
25.7 
41.1 
35.5 

5.6 
15,6 
12.9 

2.7 
14.0 

21.4 
30.6 
14.3 
13.7 
19.0 

1.0 
15.6 
24.3 
12.3 
10.7 

16.7 
11.6 
11.4 
28.8 
10.7 

1  6 

Europe                     .          . 

6  8 

Middle  East 

11  4 

Africa 

I  4 

Asia 

9.9 

World 

537 

32.8 

10.8 

21.4 

14.0 

14.9 

6  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  an  editorial  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  commenting  favorably  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  survey: 

Keeping  Tabs  on  Fbeeoom 

TTie  PVeedom  of  Information  Center  at  "the 
University  of  Missouri  has  started  to  keep 
a  fever  chart  on  the  freedom  of  the  "vvorld's 
press.  Here  Is  the  first  report  on  the  patient: 
45.2  per  cent  of  the  Earth's  population  has 
a  free  press,  39.2  per  cent  does  not,  and  the 
remainder  must  be  ranked  somewhere  In 
between. 

FVty-flve  of  the  world's  nations,  "with  a 
population  of  1.5  bUllon,  have  a  press  that 
can  be  considered  free.  Newspapers  In  the 
United  States  are  said  to  enjoy  a  "high  de- 
gree" of  freedom,  those  In  Prance  to  be  free 
with  "moderate  controls,"  and  Mexico's  free 
with  "many  controls." 

Twenty-nine  coun-trles  -with  1.3  billion 
people  are  said  to  have  a  "controlled  press." 
These  Include  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China. 

The  Center  has  another  category  for  the 
I>ress  In  10  countries  like  Tugoslavla  and 
South  Vietnam — "transl'tlonal."  That's  to 
say,  changing,  but  no  one  can  be  sure  which 
direction  change  Is  taking. 

Of  all  geographic  regions,  the  'Western 
Hemisphere  scored  highest,  though  new  and 
unhappy  trends  were  noted  In  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  The  most  oppressive  region  of 
the  world  for  newspapers  Is  -the  Middle  East, 
•with  the   exception  of  Israel   and  Lebanon. 

We're  glad  to  have  somebody  like  the  cen- 
ter keeping  up  with  the  condition  at  "the 
world's  press.  A  free  press  Is  an  important 
and  often  decisive  sign  of  a  nation's  total 
freedom.  Russell  H.  Pltzglbbon,  who  has 
been  surveying  the  20  republics  of  Latin 
America  every  five  years  since  1945,  says  he 
finds  free  elections  linked  more  often  with 
freedom  of  'the  press  than  with  any  of  the 
other  13  political,  social  and  economic  free- 
doms he  measures  In  his  surveys. 

We  hope  the  center  wlU  be  able  to  report 
a  freer  press  In  the  world  next  year.  A  trend 
In  the  other  direction  would  portend  a  fear- 
lul  future  for  "civilization." 


ANTmiOT  BILL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Tom 
Wicker  discussed  in  a  perceptive  way 
the  so-called  antlriot  bill  which  will  be 
coming  before  the  House  later  this  week. 
His  article  gives  a  useful  perspective  on 
the  whole  problem  of  riots  and  points  out 
the  virtual  Irrelevance  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  : 
In  the  Nation:    The  Deadliest  PoLnmoN 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  12. — The  other  day  In 
Cincinnati  the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth — 
once  a  lieutenant  of  Martin  Luther  King  In 
■the  nonviolent  upheavals  in  the  South — told 
Gene  Roberts  of  this  newspaper  that  the 
basic  reason  Negroes  rioted  was  that  "they 
say,  'we've  already  tried  nonviolence  and 
we're  still  where  we  are.'  " 

Even  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts, always  a  moderate,  warned  at  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  convention  In  Boston  this  week 
that  the  failure  of  public  officials  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  Negroes  was  "an 
Invitation  to  violence."  And  Roy  Wilkins, 
who  has  risked  his  leadership  to  stand  for 
reason  and  understanding,  told  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
that  Congress's  refusal  to  pass  open  housing 
and  other  needed  legislation  was  "creating 
the  atmosphere"  for  violence. 

IS   GBATITtTDK   DUE? 

This  will  outrage  those  whites  who  believe 
that  l^e  clvU  rights  legislation  of  recent 
years  ought  to  have  "satisfied"  the  Negroes 
and  that  "these  people"  are  only  proving 
themselves  beastly  Ingrates  by  rioting  In  the 
streets.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that  all  that 
legislation  has  yet  to  produce  real  gains  for 
ghetto  Negroes  In  employment,  housing  or 
education;  and  while  Southern  Negroes  fi- 
nally have  the  right  to  vote  and  eat  grits  In 
the  local  cafe,  and  a  small  percentage  of  them 
can  even  send  their  children  to  adequate 
schools,  why  should  they  be  grateful  for 
that?  What  gratitude  is  due  a  thief  who 
steals  your  money,  keeps  It  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, then  grudgingly  gives  a  little  of  It  back 
under  court  order? 

LONG   COLD    WINTEa 

During  this  season's  rioting  In  Buffalo, 
Mayor  Frank  Sedlta  pleaded  for  "Just  a  few 
days"  to  find  jobs  for  unemployed  Negroes. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  find  jobs  to  end 
violence  in  the  long,  hot  summer;  but  why 
had  Jobs  not  been  found  to  prevent  violence 
in  what  Martin  Luther  King  calls  "the  long 
cold  winter"? 
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In  an  even  more  myopic  answer — or  non- 
answer — to  the  ghetto,  the  House  may  brave- 
ly pass  thla  week  an  "antl-rlot"  bill  that 
would  make  It  possible  to  Jail  and  fine  any- 
body who  cro«a«e  a  state  line  "with  Intent  to 
incite  street  violence  and   rioting  • 

This  political  popgun  la  aimed  squarely  at 
Stokely  Carmlchael  described  by  its  sponsor. 
Cramer  of  Florida,  as  a  giant  of  a  fellow 
whose  Itinerant  rabble-rousing  has  left  In  Us 
wake  "thousands  of  Negroes  whose  blood  Is 
simmering  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  riot  " 

Even  assuming  that  Carmlchael  and  other 
supermen  actually  caused  the  trouble  in  Los 
Angeles.  Cleveland.  New  York.  Chicago,  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo.  Tampa.  Lincoln,  and  points 
west;  even  assuming  that  local  authorities 
could  not.  in  that  case,  deal  with  them  In  the 
manner  of  Atlanta,  which  put  Carmlchael  In 
Jail;  even  assuming  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill's  language  and  intent;  even  assum- 
ing all  these  dubious  propositions,  the  truth 
of  this  bill  still  is  to  bf"  found  m  the  words  of 
Representative  Celler  of  New  York,  who  at 
least  tried  to  block  It 

Nevertheless,  he  confesi^^  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rule*.  "I  don't  want  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  oppoalng  this  bill  " 

That  It  what  Shuttlesworth  and  Brooke 
and  Wllklna,  none  of  whom  ever  threw  a 
Molotov  oocktall  or  stoned  a  loan^hark's  of- 
fice, were  talking  about  A  Congress  repre- 
senting a  domlnantly  white  society,  that  will 
not  pass  even  a  diluted  open-housing  law  or 
provide  Increased  protection  for  civil  rights 
workers,  but  which  does  not  "want  to  be  in  a 
p>oeltlon  of  opposing"  a  denxagoglc  antlrtot 
bill,  Is  unlikely  to  persu.«le  unemployed, 
slum-dwelling,  poorly  educated,  often  Ill-fed 
and  Ill-clad  Negroes  that  they  can  get  relief 
from  the  law  before  they  can  get  it  in  the 
streets. 

BQtIXAKT    WHEELS 

Shuttlesworth  told  Roberts  about  a  new 
park  being  built  In  the  riot  area  of  Cincin- 
nati, "A  lot  of  people  think  they  got  that  be- 
cause of  rioting,  and  I  think  they  are  right," 
he  said.  "Nonviolence  didn't  get  It  " 

And  the  final  tragedy  Is  that  while  violence 
produces  Jobs  In  Buffalo  and  a  park  In  Cin- 
cinnati, It  also  produces  untold  hatred  and 
suffering  and  bitterness  Thus  white  myopia 
and  black  despair  work  together  to  pollute  a 
nation's  soul. 


PROGRESS   IN  PAJ^AMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttincerJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  a*EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  over  recent  statements  in  this 
House  and  In  the  press  to  the  eSect  that 
current  negotiations  toward  a  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  are  undermining  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  view,  s<jch  statements  are  111  advised. 

Conditions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  changed  radically  since  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  United  States  forced 
tiny  Panama  to  agree  In  1903  to  a  treaty 
clause  giving  the  United  States  perpetual 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  We 
need  no  further  evidence  of  that  change 
than  the  outbreak  of  violence  In  1964. 
Those  terrible  events  were  clearly  an 
expression  of  years  of  frustration  over  a 
symbol  of  U,S.  colonialism  and  the  con- 
duct of  affluent  Americans  living  In  the 
midst  of  the  Canal  Zone  s  poverty. 


It  is  gratifying  that  editorial  comment 
In  leading  US  newspapers  has  been  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  outcome  of  two 
and  a  half  years  of  negotiations  over  the 
new  treaty.  In  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  consider  all 
the  pertinent  facts  Involved.  I  am  pre- 
senting for  Inclusion  in  the  RrcoRo 
editorials  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Newsday.  and  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington: 

|Fr  im  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

30,  19671 

Ptacltlv  Progress  on  One  C,\n.*l 

C.mals  and  straits  have  been  shown  this 
month  to  be  particularly  dangerous  areas. 
And  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  likely  to  remain  critical  International 
flash-points  for  sonae  time  Americana  should 
welcome  word  that  new  agreements  promise 
better  relatlon3  where  the  Panama  Canal 
Ls  concerned 

Both  the  AmericAn  and  the  Panamanian 
Governments  deserve  hl^h  marks  for  the 
outcome  of  the  two-and-a-half-year-long 
negotiations  Washington  recognized  that  a 
changed  world  demanded  changed  Interna- 
tional agreements  ani  act-ed  accordingly  and 
in  time  Panama  recognized  that  any  succe.ss- 
ful  operation  of  the  canal  still  required  part- 
nership with  the  United  States 

IJnder  the  treaties  the  United  States  will 
give  up  Its  64-year-otd  sovereignty  over  the 
10-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone,  although  the  orig- 
inal treaty  conceded  such  power  forever. 
Thus  a  continual  and  worsening  affront  to 
Panamanian  patriotism,  foreign  control  of 
Panamanian  soil,  will  be  removed  Panama 
win  also  effectively  share  In  the  running  of 
the  canal  and  will  receive  a  greater  return 
from  Its  operation. 

These  agreements  are  In  line  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  They  will,  we  are  con- 
vinced, make  for  better  over-all  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  all  of  Latin 
America.  They  are  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion counteracting  widespread  and  deeply 
held  Latin-American  beliefs  In  "Yankee  Im- 
perialism" 

Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  this  new 
arrangement  should  In  any  wise  hinder  the 
canal's  operating  efDclency.  There  has  never 
been  any  serious  Panamanian  demand  that 
the  United  States  get  out  entirely.  Panama 
has  right  along  recognized  that  It  reqxOred 
outside  help  In  running  the  great  and  tech- 
nically complex  waterway.  TTius  we  trust 
that  shortsighted  and.  In  some  cases.  Jingois- 
tic demands  that  the  United  States  Senate 
refuse  to  ratify  these  agreements  will  not  be 
heeded. 

These  agreements  are  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  national  sovereignty  As  such  they 
axe  a  big  and  constructive  step  forward. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  July  3. 

19671 

New    Deal   in    Panama 

Those  antl-Amerlcan  riots  In  Panama  In 
January  1964  were  ugly  affairs  Four  Ameri- 
cans and  21  Panamanians  killed,  cars  over- 
turned, buildings  burned,  a  big  shouting 
match  at  the  United  Nations  and  a  sudden 
wave  of  anti-Yankee  feeling  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America — an  unfortunate  episode  on 
all  sides 

It  was  Ignited  by  a  flag-raising  Incident,  a 
dispute  among  American  and  Panamanian 
high  school  students  over  whether  the  two 
flags  should  fly  side  by  side  In  the  Canal 
Zone  But  It  had  a  basis  In  the  frustration 
and  hostility  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  of  1903  had  been  outmoded  by  the 
passage  of  time,  but  remained  In  legal 
effect. 

That  treaty  was  an  unetjual  treaty,  con- 
cluded between  giant  America  throwing  Its 


weight  around  to  get  a  quick  sea  route  be- 
tween our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
tiny  Panama,  newly  assisted  Into  Independ- 
ence from  Colombia  by  us.  so  we  could  get 
the  canal. 

What  has  galled  latter-day  Panamanians 
most  Is  the  treaty  clause  giving  the  United 
States  "perpetual"  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  a  10-mlle-wlde  strip  thru  their 
country  That,  plus  the  paltry  cut  of  canal 
revenues  given  Panama,  and  the  way  Pana- 
ma was  not  dealt  Into  the  operation  of  the 
can.il 

To  President  Johnsons  credit,  he  saw  after 
the  1964  riots  the  need  for  an  updating  of 
the  whole  arrangement  Now  after  taking 
their  time.  American  and  Panamanlnn  nego- 
tiators have  come  up  w^lth  a  solution  They 
have  sketched  the  broad  outlines  but  not 
filled  in  the  details,  so  it  Is  too  early  for  final 
opinion    On  the  surface  It  looks  promising. 

The  1903  treaty  would  be  nullified;  Pana- 
ma's sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  would 
be  recognized.  A  Joint  US  -Panamanian 
commission  would  run  the  canal.  In  place  of 
the  present  US.  company;  Panama  would 
get  a  much  bigger  share  of  the  profits  than 
the  $1  9  million  per  year  It  gets  now.  The 
U  3.  would  keep  Its  military  bases  for  pro- 
tection of  the  canal  and  for  our  wider  Inter- 
Amerlcan  defense  needs  And  we  would  get 
the  right  to  dig  a  new  sea-level  canal  else- 
where In  Panama  under  similar  arrange- 
ments 

All  this.  Including  the  orderly  economic, 
political  and  social  Integration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Into  Panama,  would  be  accomplished 
over  a  decade  or  so. 

The  opposition  to  this  modernization  of 
the  antiquated  US-Panama  relationship 
started  even  before  the  details  are  an- 
nounced. There  has  been  talk  In  Congres* 
about  exposing  "the  Jugular  vein  of  hemi- 
spheric defense,"  running  the  risk  of  expro- 
priation, and  fears  of  forcing  the  "Zonlans" 
(American  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone)  into 
degrading  or  dangerous  Integration  wltJi 
Panamanians. 

We  doubt  our  Government  la  rushing 
headlong  (after  two  and  a  half  years  of  ne- 
gotiations) Into  any  such  traps.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  package  would  give  us  the  ad- 
vantages of  easing  some  leftover  colonial  In- 
justice, and  Improve  the  American  prestige 
in  doing  so.  It  would  strengthen  responsible, 
progressive  political  forces  In  Panama  against 
the  onslaughts  of  the  rabble-rousing  left- 
ists who've  been  waving  the  ultra-natlon- 
alut.  antl-Amerlcan  bloody  shirt. 

All  around.  It  looks  like  a  good  move. 

(From  Newsday.  June  28.  1967) 
New  Panama  TREATncs 
The  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  over  which  the  U  S  has 
since  1903  been  guaranteed  sole  authority.  If 
now  to  be  altered  under  a  new  series  of 
treaties  American  sovereignty  has  produced 
so  much  friction  that  President  Johnson 
wisely  and  patiently  worked  out  a  series  of 
agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
that  are  expected  to  provide  shared  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  perhaps  of  the  canal 
Itself.  In  return,  the  U  S.  Is  to  have  the  right 
to  construct  a  new  sea-level  canal  within 
Panama.  A  new  canal  In  that  region  will  be 
needed  almost  Immediately.  By  1971  the 
present  canal  is  expected  to  reach  capacity. 
We  signed  the  original  canal  treaties  In  an 
Imperialist  age;  we  are  now  In  a  new  era  of 
partnership.  TTie  treaties  should  be  promptly 
approved. 

jProm  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Stor. 
July  7.  19671 
New   Deal    roa   Panama 
Negotiators  for  the  United  SUtes  and  Pan- 
ama have  demonstrated  commendable  states- 
manship as  well  as  enlightened  self-interest 
In  agreeing  to  terms  that  will  end  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  colonial  en- 
clave and  give  the  United  States  an  open- 
ended  option  to  build  a  new  sea-level  canal 
across  the  Isthmus. 

No  matter  what  die-hard  critics  of  any 
concessions  to  Panama  may  say  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  10-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone  Is  a  po- 
litical anachronism,  a  symbol  of  colonialism. 
It  Is  as  Irritating  to  Panamanians  as  the  sit- 
uation would  be  for  Americans  If  a  foreign 
power  controlled  the  Soo  Canal  or  the  In- 
land Waterway. 

Terms  of  the  three  treaties  to  which  the 
negotiators  agreed  will  be  announced  by  Pres- 
idents Johnson  and  Robles  In  two  or  three 
weeks.  However.  It  Is  certain  that  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  the  deal  was  return  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  $1.9  million  annuity 
the  United  States  now  pays  under  the  1903 
treaty. 

We  really  are  giving  up  very  little  in  hand- 
ing Panama  the  trappings  of  sovereignty. 
Such  emotional  concesions  as  the  Issuance  of 
postage  stamps,  court  Jurisdiction  and  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  flag  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  tensions  that  erupted 
In  a  three-day  battle  and  severance  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  in  1964.  So 
long  as  the  treaty  for  the  existing  canal  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  United  States'  policy 
of  Imposing  reasonable  tolls,  we  can  live  with 
It. 

There  will  be  dual  control  of  the  lock  canal 
for  the  rest  of  Its  existence,  which  Is  a  guar- 
antee against  local  Irresponsibility  that 
might  arise  under  another  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  our  military  bases  In  Panama  Is  as- 
sured In  the  second  of  the  three  treaties.  This 
Is  probably  as  Important  for  the  defense  of 
all  Latin  America  as  It  Is  for  the  protection 
of  the  canal  itself. 

The  third  treaty  gives  us  the  right  but  does 
not  Impose  the  obligation,  to  construct  the 
projected  sea-level  canal  in  Panamanian 
territory.  There  Is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  this  canal  too.  will  be  under  dual  or 
International  administration  for  many  years 
before  reverting  to  Panamanian  control. 

Panama's  ruling  coalition  government 
badly  needed  agreement  sooi»  on  the  three 
treaties,  since  a  volatile  election  campaign 
Is  now  under  way.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
Robles  will  seek  and  obtain  early  ratification 
of  the  treaties  by  the  Assembly,  presenting 
the  terms  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Isthmian 
republic.  Johnson  may  have  more  trouble 
getting  ratification  through  the  Senate,  and 
It  Is  fortunate  that  most  of  the  opposition 
here  is  In  the  House. 

It  was  In  the  Interest  of  Washington  to 
eliminate  conditions  conducive  to  another 
outbreak  of  violence  like  the  horrifying 
ftvente  of  1964  and  to  rid  Itself  of  the  colo- 
nialist label.  So  there  Is  victory  for  both  na- 
tions  In    the    agreement    finally    hammered 


out. 


POLITICOS  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FOR- 
GET QUOTES  MADE  PRECEDING 
WAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  rarest  commodities  in  interna- 
tional relations  is  humor,  and  when  war 
flares  up — as  recently  in  the  Middle 
East — it  is  even  harder  to  find  anything 
light  In  the  situation.  But  occasionally 


the  things  people  say  will  turn  out  to  be 
funny,  or  foolish,  while  the  situation  it- 
self is  grim. 

Last  week  the  Vivian,  La.,  Caddo  Citi- 
zen published  a  collection  of  quotes  on 
the  Mideast  situation  by  Involved  world 
leaders.  They  paint  an  ironic  picture  of 
both  the  lies  and  hypocrisy  of  interna- 
tional bickering  and  the  levels  of  fool- 
ishness to  which  supposedly  mature  men 
can  descend  when  they  get  caught  in  the 
currents  of  opposing  forces.  The  collec- 
tion follows : 

(From  the  Vivian  Caddo  Citizen,  Vivian,  La., 

July  6,  1967] 

PoLiTicos    Would   Like   To    Forget    Quotes 

Made  Preceding  War 

Politicians  who  become  imbued  with  their 
power  and  who  expand  their  views  to  the 
press  and  which  are  recorded  to  posterity, 
sometimes  wish  that  they  had  "stayed  in 
bed"  and  not  faced  the  aftermath  of  too 
much  bragging  and  too  little  thinking. 

Some  quotations  people  who  made  them 
would  like  to  forget: 

"I  challenge  all  Israeli  generals  to  come 
and  push  us  out  of  Sinai.  If  General  Rabin 
wants  to  try,  he's  welcome  any  time  he 
comes.  I  am  waiting  . . . 

(President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt, 
June  2,  1967) 

"We  are  fighting  for  survival  against 
enemy  aggression.  We  seek  no  territorial 
gains  from  this  war." 

(Israeli  Premier  Levi  Eshkol,  June  5,  1967) 

"Our  forces  are  ready.  We  shall  sweep  Is- 
rael into  the  sea  In  four  days." 

(Syrian  President,  Nureddin  Attassl,  June 
5,  1967) 

"A  nation's  borders  are  not  determined  on 
heaven  but  on  earth.  They  are  the  product 
of  logical  historical  processes,  translating 
a  nation's  legitimate  rights  of  self-defense 
Into  tangible  geopolitical  realities." 

(Soviet  Ambassador  Dlmltrl  Chuvakhln, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Israeli-Soviet 
Friendship  League  on  May  9,  1967.  explaining 
why  Russia  annexed  large  German  territories 
after  World  War  II,  expelled  their  German 
population  and  settled  them  with  Russians) 

"Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Jews." 

(Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln,  March  8, 
1967) 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  Israel's  best  and 
most  trusted  friend." 

(Israeli  Communist  leader  Sbmuel  Mlku- 
nls.  Feb.  3,  1967) 

"Having  suffered  so  much  In  recent  ■war, 
after  being  persecuted  for  many  centuries, 
the  Jewish  people  are  certainly  entitled  to 
a  state  of  their  own.  The  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine." 

(Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko, 
May  15.  1947) 

"Israel  is  a  servant  of  American  imperial- 
ism. Israeli  leaders  are  lackeys  of  Wall  Street 
capitalists.  Israeli  troops  l>ehave  like  Nazis  in 
the  occupied  territories.  The  Soviet  Union 
win  not  tolerate  aggression  and  war  crimes. 
Israel  will  bring  great  disaster  upon  Itself." 

(Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko, 
June  15,  1967) 

"The  Arabs  are  the  world's  most  ferocious 
fighters.  We  have  warned  the  Jews  to  aban- 
don Palestine  and  go  back  to  Europe. 
Nothing  can  save  Israel  now." 

(Egyptian  Defense  Minister  Shamas  Bad- 
ran,  June  4.  1967) 

"We  do  not  believe  that  force  is  the  answer 
to  Middle  East  problems.  We  are  trying  to 
solve  the  dispute  by  diplomatic  means." 

(Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  June 
4,  1967) 

"We  are  liberating  Palestine  now!  Rejoice, 
my  glorious  people,  for  the  hour  of  revenge 
has  arrived.  Palestine  will  be  Arab  again  I" 

(King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  June  5,  1967) 

"This  Is  the  day  we  have  been  waiting  for. 


Onward,  glorious  soldiers  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic!  We  shall  meet  In  Tel  Aviv  In  three 
hours." 

(Gen.  Kamal  Mortagl.  Egyptian  comman- 
der-in-chief, June  5,  1967) 

"No  enemy  force  In  the  world  can  pene- 
trate your  Impregnable  defences." 

(Gen.  Victor  Shanln,  chief  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary mission  in  Syria,  May  7,  1967) 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  construc- 
tive, peaceful  development  aid  to  the  Arab 
peoples,  while  the  Imperialists  are  arming 
their  truculent  vassal  of  Israel  with  military 
equipment  In  excess  of  what  it  requires  for 
legitimate  self-defense." 

(Soviet  Communist  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, April  11.  1967) 

"Prance  will  never  desert  Israel." 

(French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  June 
11,  1964). 


PRINTING  FIT  NEWS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  occasionally  a  resident  of  Man- 
hattan Island  manages  to  escape  from 
that  dreary  land  and  wander  across  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  fair  Brooklyn.  When 
this  rarity  does  take  place  strange  and 
wonderful  things  happen.  The  wanderer 
discovers  for  instance  that  the  world  is 
not  bound  on  the  south  by  Battery  Park 
and  that  there  is  Indeed  more  than  one 
tree  in  Brooklyn.  He  also  discovers  a  vi- 
brant, wonderful  city  populated  by  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  greatest  people.  And 
he  finds  that  these  people  are  as  varied 
as  the  city  itself.  This  week,  Mr.  Speaker, 
such  an  event  took  place.  A  reporter 
from  a  New  York  paper  called  the  Times 
made  it  to  Brooklyn — and  back  pre- 
sumably— slnglehandedly.  Not  only  did 
this  reporter  make  it  to  Brooklyn  but 
wonder  of  wonders  she  apparently  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  thereof.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  people  from  the  Times 
to  my  congressional  district  just  as  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  read  of  industrious 
and  successful  businessmen  working  to 
serve  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  city 
of  New  'Jork.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  unanimously  granted  to  me 
heretofore.  I  include  a  story  from  the 
July  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,   1967) 
Printing   Fit   News 
(By  Nan  Ickerlnglll) 

Whether  one's  dally  bread  Is  Arabic  hlbbls. 
Jewish  rye,  Danish  pumpernickel  or  Ameri- 
can white,  chances  are  that  It  is  being  baked 
somewhere  In  Brooklyn. 

PYom  Red  Hook  to  Greenpolnt.  ovens  pour 
out  loaves  that  are  flat  or  fat,  long  or  short, 
light  or  dark.  Some  are  handmade,  but  many 
more  are  manipulated  by  cold  steel. 

At  the  Damascus  Bakery,  195  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue (between  Court  and  Clinton  Streets) .  an 
automatic  tunnel  oven  installed  a  year  ago 
ttirns  out  hlbbls,  the  flat  bread  of  the  Middle 
East,  at  the  rate  of  1.000  an  hour.  Recently, 
however,  the  Syrian  bakery's  oven  was  idle 
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tor  a  ferw  hour*.  It  was  a  Jewish  holiday  and 
demand  wa«  alow. 

"About  26  per  cent  of  our  customers  are 
Jewish."  expUdited  Anthony  MaToud.  one  of 
the  owners.  'They  call  it  pita.  Thla  bread'* 
used  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  It's 
been  In  exlatence  over  3.000  years,  it  has  no 
dough,  only  cru«t." 

A    UGKT     BREAD 

He  tore  one  at  the  round,  flat  loaves  apart 
to  prove  It,  and  added.  "Its  very  light  on  the 
stomach.  Not  like  Italian  bread.  Ever  drlnlt 
water  after  ItaUan  bread?"  He  pretended  to 
stagger. 

"Arabs  very  seldom  use  a  fork  or  knife," 
said  Mr.  Mafoud.  "They  eat  with  the  hands, 
taking  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  .  .  ."  He 
made  a  shoveling  motion. 

Asked  how  the  bread  happened  to  come 
out  flat,  he  answered  simply  "We  flatten  It." 
He  pointed  to  a  machine  labeled  Acme  Pizza 
Roller  and  added,  with  a  laugh.  "There's  no 
such  thing  as  machinery  made  for  Syrian 
bread." 

The  bakery  makes  the  bread  in  two  sizes 
and  sells  It  for  $1.20  and  60  cents  a  dozen. 
The  small  slae  Is  useful  for  sandwiches — al- 
most anything  but  soup  may  be  stuffed  into 
Its  hollow. 

"Once  you  try  this  you  never  go  back  to 
any  other  bread,"  Mr.  Mafoud  said.  "It's  very 
good  toasted — not  In  the  toaster."  he  cau- 
tioned. "In  the  oven  or  the  broiler." 

MATIONALITT    IS    OiajCZVANT 

The  Levy  Baking  Company.  115  Thames 
Street  In  Oreenpolnt.  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  use  an  Arab  In  Its  advertising,  which 
proclaims  "Tou  dont  have  to  be  Jewish  to 
love  Levy's  Jewish  rye."  But  the  company 
estimates  that  more  gentiles  than  Jews  eat 
Its  bread. 

"There  isn't  a  natlortaJlty  that  doesn't  use 
It."  commented  Samuel  C.  Rubin,  president 
of  Levy's.  "Primarily  for  sandwiches,  but 
some  people  even  prefer  rye  bread  toast. 
There's  no  accounting  for  taste!" 

Demand  for  the  bread  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  the  oomptany  recently  started 
freezing  It  and  shipping  it  as  far  as  Houston. 

Mr.  Rubin  thinks  that  the  future  of  bread 
Is  In  supermarket  freezers  because  frozen 
bread  reaches  the  consumer  In  better  con- 
dition than  fresh.  In  the  hope  of  Increasing 
constimptlon  ("Bread  consumption  can  go 
only  one  w»y — upward — because  it's  now 
down  to  such  »  small  percentage  of  food 
intake"),  h»  is  looking  into  a  rumor  from 
Scandtnavl*  that  eating  more  bread  may 
help  avoid  heart  attacks. 

In  addition  to  Jewish  rye  with  or  without 
caraway  seeds.  Levy's  makes  white  bread, 
Jewish  pumpernickel,  Westchester  rye  (ex- 
tra sour),  and,  at  night,  small  quantities 
of  rolls  and  French  bread  that  require  hand 
shaping.  The  daytime  operation  at  Levy's  Is 
almost  totally  automated. 

Bread  baking  Is  pretty  autctmatlc  at  Lar- 
sen's.  too,  although  Charles  E.  Larsen.  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  bakery  at  732  Henry  Street 
In  Red  Hook,  remembers  the  days  when 
bakers  looked  more  like  coal  miners. 

"If  anyone  had  seen  the  men,  I  don't  think 
they  would  have  bought  the  bread."  Mr  Lar- 
sen  said  with  a  slow  smile.  "There  were  bon- 
fires on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  oven  and 
the   smoke  gave  flavor  to  the  crust." 

"But  those  things  are  all  outmoded."  he 
continued.  "Now  we  make  it  in  a  modem 
oven  and  use  steam  Instead  of  the  bonfire. 
But  It  Isn't  the  same." 

One  of  the  specialties  of  Larsen's  Is  Nor- 
wegian grlale— a  sour  rye  bread  not  too  much 
dlCTerent  from  Jewish  rye  except  that  Its 
top  is  traditionally  slashed  In  four  places  and 
washed  with  sugar  and  water  to  give  It  a 
shine.  It  haa  a  One  flavor  but  demand  for  the 
bread  is  dwindling  and.  as  Mr.  Larsen  put  It: 
"When  demand  vanishes,  It  wUl,  too. " 

Danish  pumpernickel  Is  produced  In  large 
quantities  at  Laisen's.  It  Is  baked  In  a  pan 


with  high  sides  and  a  cover  to  prevent  cruet 
from  forming. 

Rye  bread  Is  made  from  fermented  rye 
flour  and  wheat  flour,  the  heaviness  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  fermented  rye  used. 
Pumpernickel  usee  a  coarser  rye  ( proportions 
again  varying  according  to  the  heaviness  de- 
sired) plus  carmel  coloring. 

Larsen's,  whose  biggest  production  Is  now 
In  cakes  and  pastries,  also  makes  sweeter 
breads  such  as  SwedLsh  Umpa.  Christmas 
breads  such  as  julekake  and  stoUen.  and 
Irish  so<la  bread,  colored  grren  for  St  Pat- 
rick's Dav. 


V.  S.   iJIMi    HUDSON 

Mr.  .ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  7,  Jim  Hudson,  the  Deputy  A-ssl.stant 
Secretarj'  for  Administration  in  the  U.S. 
Dep>artment  of  Labor,  died  at  the  age  of 
58.  of  a  heart  attack.  His  death  Is  a  real 
loss  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  his  friends  on  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committees  but  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  bom  in  Gloucester, 
Va.  Following  his  marriage  to  the  former 
Mildred  Hunt,  they  moved  to  the  Balti- 
more, Md.,  area.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Baltimore  City  College  and  Maryland 
School  of  Accountancy. 

During  the  1930's  he  participated  in 
development  and  direction  of  budget  and 
fiscal  programs  of  the  greatly  expanded — 
by  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933 — U.S. 
Employment  Service,  and  the  National 
Reemployment  Service. 

During  the  early  1940's  Jim  Hudson 
participated  in  the  development  and  di- 
rection of  budget,  fiscal,  and  manage- 
ment programs  In  the  newly  established 
Wage  and  Hour  Division— Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  Hudson  Joined  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  September  1942 
where  he  participated  In  establishing  de- 
partmental budget,  fiscal,  and  manage- 
ment leadership  and  control  which  re- 
sulted In  the  establishment  of  the  OfBce 
of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Budget  Officer  and 
later  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

During  World  War  11,  Mr.  Hudson 
negotiated  with  the  War  Labor  Board, 
Wage  Stabilization  Board,  and  Office  of 
Price  Administration  relative  to  opera- 
tions performed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  these  agencies  using  Wage  and 
Hour  Inspection  force,  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  others. 
These  negotiations  covered  scope  of 
program,  procedural  arrangements, 
costs,  et  cetera. 

During  World  War  II  he  also  partici- 
pated in  developing  the  emergency  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Children's  Bureau 
then  in  the  Labor  Department.  Many 
unique  problems  In  this  program  re- 
quired coordination  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  1959  Mr.  Hudson  developed  basic 


organizational  structure  and  budget  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1958  and  In  1960  developed  similar  pro- 
cedures for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Man- 
agement Reports  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

I  know  Jim  Hudson's  death  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  a 
loss  to  Leo  R.  Werts,  for  whom  he  was 
an  Immediate  assistant,  but  most  of  all 
I  know  it  will  be  a  loss  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  include  some  addi- 
tional biographical  material  on  the  late 
Jim  Hudson,  which  follows: 

VtRGiNrt-g  S.  Ht'dson.  DEPtTT  Assistant 
Secret.*rt  roR  Administration 

V.  S.  Hudson  was  appointed  In  1952  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

He  shares  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing management,  program  and  budgetary 
objectives  and  policies  for  the  Department 
of  Labor.  He  also  represents  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  .^d- 
niliUstratlon  on  high-level  Interdepart- 
mental boards  and  committees. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Hudson  developed  the  basic 
organizational  structure  and  budget  to  es- 
tablish tlie  Bureau  of  Labor-Management 
Reports  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1J59.  He  also  planned  the  structure  and 
budget  which  implemented  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  logged  20  years  of  service 
with  the  Department  before  assuming  his 
present  post. 

He  was  a  Budget  Examiner  In  the  Olfice  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  10  years  and 
served  In  1941-42  as  Assistant  Bu-slncss 
Manager  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions. 

While  working  with  Wage  and  Hour.  Mr. 
Hudson  helped  develop  and  direct  the 
budget,  fiscal,  and  management  programs 
of  the  newly  established  Division.  During 
World  War  II,  he  negotiated  with  the  War 
Labor  Board.  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  and 
Office  of  Price  Administration  In  regard  to 
operations  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  these  agencies— all  of  which  used 
Wage  and  Hour  inspection  forces.  He  also 
helped  develop  the  Emergency  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Program  administered  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  which  was  then  part 
of  the  Labor  Department,  during  the  war. 

In  the  1930's  Mr.  Hudson  helped  plan  and 
direct  the  budget  and  fiscal  program  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
National   Reemployment  Service. 

The  Federal  agency  has  cited  Mr.  Hudson 
for  valuable  service  on  numerous  occasions. 
He  received  two  meritorious  service  awards, 
one  in  1943  and  one  In  January  of  1954,  and 
was  honored  In  1962  with  the  Secretary's 
Superior    Performance    Award. 

Hudson  la  a  graduate  of  Baltimore  City 
College  and  Maryland  School  of  Account- 
ancy. He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mildred 
Hunt,  make  their  home  In  Baltimore.  They 
have  two  children.  John  and  Virginia,  both 
of  whom  are  married. 


THE  COALITION  MUST  REMAIN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  sind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objecUon 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  months.  President  Johnson 
has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  springing  from  our  Nation's  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  However,  it  seems 
that  while  focusing  on  the  single  Issue  of 
the  war,  many  of  the  critics  have  failed 
to  recognize  or  comment  upon  the  very 
real  and  tangible  gains  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  produced  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

I  recently  noticed  a  very  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Gus  Tyler,  the  assistant  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  Mr.  Tyler  com- 
ments on  several  Issues  which  have 
either  been  overlooked  or  ignored  during 
the  debate  on  Vietnam.  He  calls  to  our 
attention  the  many  achievements  of  the 
current  administration — achievements 
which  have  been  won  during  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  all  Members  of  this  body  as  well 
as  for  all  Americans  to  consider  Mr. 
Tyler's  comments.  Therefore,  I  'would 
like  to  Insert  Mr.  Tyler's  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Coalition  Must  Remain 

(Note. — In  an  original  article  for  this  issue, 
the  author  believes  that  Vietnam,  Important 
&s  It  may  be.  cannot  be  allowed  to  disrupt 
the  great  coalition  that  helped  bring  about 
progress  In  civil  rights  and  In  domestic  af- 
fairs. The  priority  must  be  given  to  main- 
taining the  cohesion  between  labor,  liberals 
and  civil  rights  groups  ) 

To  build  a  liberal  coalition  that  operates 
meaningfully  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
politics  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
the  prime  purpose  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  To  do  so,  ADA  must  view  the 
passing  political  parade  with  a  wide  lens, 
aware  of  the  concerns  and  commitments  of 
the  many  diverse  elements  that  make  up  this 
coalition:  labor,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties, 
civic  reform,  educational,  housing,  \irban 
development,  and  party  groups.  Each  of  these 
groups  has  Its  special  as  well  as  general  In- 
terests; each  group  has  Its  own  priority  of 
concerns.  Hence,  as  a  sophisticated  center  of 
a  broad  liberal-labor  alliance,  ADA  dare  not 
become  a  mono-minded  sect,  seeking  to  make 
of  one  Issue  (such  as  Vietnam)  the  shib- 
boleth for  admission  to  the  progressive  con- 
gregation. ADA  must  continue  its  traditional 
role  of  building  a  multl-planked  platform  as 
a  basis  for  a  multi-Interest  movement. 

When  ADA  was  founded  twenty  years  ago, 
It  was  confronted  with  a  situation  not  unlike 
that  of  today.  Many  liberals  were  disen- 
chanted with  Truman  as  many  are  today  with 
Johnson.  There  was  then  a  "government-ln- 
exUe"  of  former  Roosevelt  men  who  were  no 
longer  In  high  Washington  posts  as  today 
there  are  ex-Kennedy  people.  Communists 
and  fellow-travelers  were  getting  ready  to 
launch  a  third-party  ticket,  appealing  to  pro- 
gressives. Just  as  today  there  are  antl-Vlet- 
nam  and  "black  power"  elements  getting 
ready  to  launch  a  third-ticket  In  1968.  On 
the  right,  were  the  Dlxlecrats  playing  the 
same  role  that  Governor  Wallace  prepares  to 
play  today.  In  desperation,  ADA  moved  to 
dump  Truman  and  draft  Eisenhower,  a  move 
not  unlike  that  of  some  present  liberals  who 
would  dump  Johnson  and  discover  some 
other  likely  Republican  candidates  whose 
virtues  have  hitherto  been  unrevealed. 

When  the  chips  were  down,  however,  ADA 
fought  the  Progressive  Party,  opposed  Dewey, 
emphasized  the  positive  In  the  Fair  Deal,  and 


helped  to  elect  Harry  S.  Truman  and  a  more 
liberal  Congress. 

The  situation  In  1968  differs  from  that  In 
1948  because  of  the  Intense  emotionality 
arising  from  Vietnam,  although  Truman's 
negative  stance  on  Israel  In  1948  was  an 
almost  equally  emotional  trauma  for  many 
liberals.  Because  of  the  Asian  Involvement, 
some  liberals  are  Inclined  to  measure  John- 
son (and  other  candidates)  by  one  criterion; 
namely,  Vietnam. 

This  narrow  negativism  would  be  suicidal 
for  ADA.  destructive  for  liberalism  and  dam- 
aging for  the  future  of  America.  ADA  would 
become  a  one-Issue  outfit  Instead  of  a  multi- 
based  movement;  It  would  become  a  peace 
sect  Instead  of  a  political  coalition.  Liberal- 
ism in  America,  already  badly  splintered, 
would  be  further  atomized.  An  Administra- 
tion that  has  given  the  nation  the  finest  do- 
mestic program  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  In- 
ternational policy  of  any  in  ovir  lifetime 
could  be  defeated.  In  Its  place — with  the  aid 
of  the  black  and  white  racists — could  come  a 
conservative  President  with  a  more  conserva- 
tive Congress  to  undo  both  at  home  and 
abroad  all  that  generations  of  American  lib- 
erals have  sought  and  fought  to  accomplish 
in  the  last  half  century. 

Although  Vietnam  rates  top  and  almost 
exclusive  priority  among  some,  there  are  tens 
of  millions  of  people  In  the  United  States 
who  Judge  the  present  Administration  by  a 
variety  of  other  measures  that  have  changed 
or  promise  to  change  their  lives  In  a  tangibly 
positive  way.  And  these  millions  are  the 
mass  base  of  liberal  opinion  and  votes  in 
America.  To  millions  of  these,  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  law  will  represent  a  30%  Increase 
in  pay;  to  others,  this  law  will  mean  a  fed- 
eral minimum  for  the  first  time  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  To  the  legion  of  retirees,  this 
Administration  has  meant  higher  payments, 
coverage  for  the  disabled,  medicare,  medic- 
aid Jind,  through  HR  5710,  promise  of  even 
more.  To  hordes  of  youngsters,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  meant  more  and  better  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  grants,  loans, 
scho'-rshlps.  To  urban  America,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  meant  significant  initiatives 
toward  mass  transportation,  model  cities, 
cleaner  air  and  water.  To  Appalachla,  this 
Administration  has  meant  a  new  breath  of 
life  In  the  area  of  civil  rights — as  Galbralth 
pointed  out  at  the  ADA  convention — "the 
reaction  these  measures  are  encountering  Is 
the  best  proof  that  they  have  bite."  But  why 
continue  the  Itemization:  any  liberal  who 
could  not  multiply  this  list  Just  has  not  been 
with  It  in  the  last  four  years. 

To  millions  of  people,  these  measures  are 
ELS  Important  as  bread  and  butter,  health  or 
death,  schooling  or  illiteracy,  opportunity  or 
dead-end.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  ADA — 
even  if  many  of  Its  activists  have  moved  Into 
the  more  aflBuent  and  advantaged  sector  of 
our  society — has  forgotten  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty and  discrimination  so  soon  and  the 
meaning  of  a  Job,  a  wage,  a  hospital  bed,  a 
college  diploma,  or  a  chance  to  use  a  public 
commode  to  those  who  were  so  long  denied. 
For  ADA  to  make  a  political  policy  declara- 
tion that  speaks  of  Johnson's  minuses  and 
remains  silent  on  his  pluses  is  to  create  a 
credibility  gap  about  our  political  arithmetic. 
Nor  are  the  Johnson  pluses  limited  to  the 
domestic  area.  Galbralth,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  had  some  sobering  sentences  on  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy.  "In  these 
last  years,"  said  Galbralth,  "the  Administra- 
tion has  moved  to  break  with  the  stereotypes 
of  an  outworn  foreign  policy.  President  John- 
son and  the  more  liberal  of  his  advisors  have 
moved  courageously  to  eliminate  the  notion 
of  a  permanent  division  of  Europe.  They  have 
ditched  the  kind  of  stereotyped  military 
planning  that  produced  the  MLF — not  all 
products  of  Harvard  evolve  liberal  applause 
or  even  make  sense.  The  President  has  im- 
proved the  language  of  our  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Union — a  matter  on  which  he  has 


gone  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  He  seems 
now  to  be  moving  the  hard-nosed  men  out  of 
Latin  American  affairs.  ...  I  have  watched 
the  policy  toward  the  South  Asian  subcon- 
tinent with  nearly  complete  approval." 

HOW    MINUS    IS    VIETNAM? 

Against  all  these  pluses  (domestic  and 
foreign)  there  stands  the  one  great  minus: 
Vietnam.  But  Just  how  great  a  minus  Is  It? 

Simultaneously,  the  Administration  must 
pursue  the  difficult  policy  of  making  certain 
that  the  Vietnamese  brtish-flre  does  not  be- 
come the  great  conflagration. 

The  case  for  peace  at  any  price  or  at  a 
great  price  is  a  strong  one.  In  liberal  circles 
the  arguments  are  well  known:  we  have  no 
legal  or  moral  right  to  be  risking  the  lives  of 
American  boys  or  besmirching  the  good  name 
of  America  to  lilU  poor  Vietnamese  (many  of 
theirs  and  some  of  ours)  in  a  civU  war  be- 
tween Asian  peasants  and  an  Asian  Hitler. 
To  this  over-simplified  version  are  added 
many  modifications  on  strategy  and  tactics 
for  early  peace.  And  so  long  as  the  case  is 
limited  to  Vietnam,  the  argument  Is  almost 
overwhelming  for  whatever  happens  to  that 
benighted  nation  per  se  seems  hardly  worth 
the  costs  and  risks  we  run. 

But  there  Is  another  way  of  looking  at  it. 
In  the  days  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
the  danger  of  a  world  war  has  not  been  In 
a  clash  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  The  great 
threat  has  been  the  "new  religion"  of  Chinese 
communism;  a  nation  composed  of  one-fifth 
the  earth's  population  In  political  control 
of  Asia  leading  the  colored  races  of  the  world 
against  the  monsters  of  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  Soviet  revisionism.  To  counter  this 
threat,  the  U.S.  opted  for  containment.  What- 
ever the  great  minuses  of  our  Vietnamese 
Involvement — and  they  are  great  and  many^ 
there  are  pluses.  Laos,  Cambodia,  North 
Korea  and  Outer  Mongolia  have  broken  from 
the  Chinese  orbit.  So  has  the  massive  Japa- 
nese Communist  Party.  Indonesia  has  been 
removed  from  Chinese  domination  and  the 
war  against  Malaysia  has  been  halted.  Burma 
and  Thailand  can  breathe  a  bit  more  easily. 
And  Red  China  is  internally  In  trouble. 

While  all  this  might  have  happened  any- 
how, even  if  there  were  no  American  presence 
to  act  as  the  shield,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  believe  that  the  "new 
religion"  would  have  spent  Itself  and  perished 
some  place  in  Vietnam  leaving  undisturbed 
the  delicate  International  balance  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  has  rested  since 
Stalin. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  enough  of  a  case  on 
either  side  to  deter  one  liberal  from  defrock- 
ing another  for  disagreement  over  Vietnam. 
Paul  Douglas  can  disagree  with  George  Mc- 
Govern  over  Vietnam  without  either  ques- 
tioning the  integrity  or  the  insights  of  the 
other.  Liberalism  ought  to  be  that  ecumeni- 
cal. 

In  some  recent  attempts  to  make  Vietnam 
the  test  issue  the  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  war  makes  impossible  a 
proper  domestic  program.  The  war  against 
the  Viet  Cong  draws  off  funds  from  the  war 
against  poverty.  To  this  economic  argument 
has  been  added  the  charge  that  Vietnam  has 
slowed  down  the  progress  of  the  American 
Negro. 

This  argument  has  validity  In  the  sense 
that  the  conservative  coalition  in  Congress 
has  used  the  costs  of  war  as  a  reason  to  chop 
down  needed  domestic  appropriations.  And 
It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  Administration 
proposals  are  likely  to  be  trimmed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  on  the  Hill. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  so  drained  our  economy  as  to  leave  us 
without  the  strength  to  go  ahead  with  the 
war  against  poverty.  The  war  has  tightened 
the  labor  market  and  has  thereby  created 
the  pressures  for  mounting  real  wages.  The 
minimum  wage  has  gone  from  $1.25  an  hour 
to  $1.40  In  1967  and  $1.60  In  1968— the  single 
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i^reatest  rlctory  La  tlie  war  agaliuit  poverty 
The  GNP  haa  awoUea  to  provide  an  expanded 
t&z  baB«  (or  governmental  progranu.  Unem- 
pioyment  la  at  Ita  lowest  point  In  decades 

It  Is  regrettable  that  aome  o{  our  greatest 
opportunities  for  Jobs  and  better  pay  should 
come  In  war  time — World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  Korea  and  now  Vietnam  And  It  would  be 
monstroua  to  advocate  war  as  a  way  to  war 
on  poverty,  to  make  m\ss  murder  a  means 
for  mass  uplift.  But  the  bitter  facts,  the 
ironic  logic,  and  the  s»d  experience  all  agr<»e 
that  a  war  does  not  depress  the  econ  'my 
or  the  people  dependent  on  it 

Again,  0«lbratth  to  the  witness  stand  "Let 
us.  for  Ood'a  sake."  he  said  to  the  .\D.\  con- 
vention, "defeat  the  moat  bizarre  of  all  eco- 
nomic doctrines,  now  having  s'lrh  an  enor- 
mous vogue,  which  is  that  since  .\merlcans 
are  now  enjoying  vmprecedented  incom.es. 
and  are  getting  them  part;y  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  m\ist.  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  avoid  taxes  on  this  more 
ample  Income  and  cut  back  in  spending  for 
the  poor." 

To  argue  that  Vietnam  makes  economically 
Impossible  the  war  against  poverty  Is  to 
give  credence  and  currency  to  precisely  that 
"most  bizarre  of  all  economic  doctrines"  so 
roundly  ridiculed  by  the  chairman  of  ADA 
What  la  more,  by  taking  this  "bizarre"  po- 
sition we  would  be  lining  up  with  the  Ciin- 
gressional  conservatives  against  every  sig- 
nificant liberal  lobby  In  the  country.  The 
APL-CIO,  for  Instance,  has  been  demanding 
expanded  social  programs  and  denouncing 
as  preposterous  the  conservative  claim  that 
the  nation  can  not  afford  them  today  be- 
cause of  Vietnam.  Citizen  groups  concerned 
with  education,  health,  crime  control,  drug 
addiction,  Juvenile  delinquency,  housing, 
mass  transport,  community  action  programs. 
Job  training,  area  development,  and  clvU 
rights  have  repeatedly  proven  that  the  GNP 
and  profits  (from  927  billion  to  148  billion 
in  six  years)  have  been  expanding  rapidly 
enough  to  allow  social  programs  as  well  as 
(perhaps  even  because  of)  the  Vietnamese 
war.  Shall  ADA  alone  line  up  on  the  con- 
servative side  of  this  argument' 

WAS    SNKANCCa    NECBO    BIGHTS 

Nor  Is  It  true  that  this  war  i  or  any  war) 
tends  to  restrict  Negro  rights.  Quite  the  re- 
verse is  true.  In  World  War  11  there  was  an 
extension  of  both  rights  and  real  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes,  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  war  Itself.  The  same  \»  true  today— re- 
grettable as  It  Is  that  it  should  take  a  war 
to  make  the  nation  aware  of  the  positive 
role  the  Negro  can  play  in  our  economy  and 
In  our  national  purposes.  Even  service  Ln 
the  armed  forces  has  not  limited  but  has 
actually  expanded  Negro  opportunity.  The 
Negro  reenltstment  rate  runs  above  40%, 
while  the  white  rate  Is  about  18% .  Contrasted 
with  the  economic  insecurity,  the  discrimi- 
nation and  slow  upward  mobility  in  the 
civilian  society,  the  armed  forces  represent 
a  relatively  open  society  for  the  American 
Negro. 

I  am  timorous  about  making  these  points 
because  they  are  so  easily  twisted  into  mean- 
ing that  we  should  favor  war  as  a  way  of 
elevating  the  forgotten  men  of  our  society: 
the  poor  and  the  minorities.  I  feel  obligated 
to  make  the  point,  however — though  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  distortion — because 
it  has  now  become  a  shibboleth  among  some 
liberals  to  say  that  the  war  Is  a  depressant 
on  the  disadvantaged,  garrotlng  social  pro- 
grams and  stifling  civil  rlghU.  Although  this 
Is  popular  gUberallsm  the  facts  run  to  the 
contrary. 

Opposition  to  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
must  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  To  fault  the 
Administration  because  one  believes  that  we 
have  no  right  or  reason  to  be  in  Asia  la  per- 
missible. To  make  a  sweeping  rejection  of 
the  Administration  on  the  grounds  that  Ln 
Vietnam  we  are  losing  not  only  our  boys  and 


our  good  name  but  also  our  social  programs 
and  Liur  hopes  for  Negro  progress  Is  Imper- 
missible 

Against  this  background  ADA  political 
policy  should  make  an  honest,  rounded  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administration  In  preparation 
for  present  action  and   future  endorsement. 

A  movement  such  as  AD.\  can  not  con- 
tinue iis  a  meanin»?ful  f  )rce  without  such  a 
steady  view  In  the  absence  of  such  balance, 
our  H'lod  Rh;p  •t.-'U.d  \eer  rn.idly  with  eat'li 
political  wind  We  huvc  si i led  such  stormy 
seas  before 

The  DEM  (Draft  Eisenhower  Movement) 
was  one  such  kooky  tack.  Since  I  was  part  of 
that  momentary  madness.  I  should  like  not 
to  repeat  the  caper  When  Stevenson  ran  for 
President,  there  were  the  unco  good  who 
held  back  beoau.se  Adlal  h.id  put  Sparkman 
on  trie  ticket  When  JFK  ran  for  President, 
there  was  a  near  majority  on  the  National 
Board  who  would  not  endorse  him  because 
Kennedy  had  not  sptiken  out  strongly 
enough  and  early  enough  against  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  When  RFK  ran  for  Senator 
In  New  York,  a  horde  of  articulate  liberals 
assailed  his  candidacy  and  voted  for  Keating 
because  "Bobby  '  was  too  arrogant,  loo  ruth- 
less, and — above  ai: — too  likely  to  try  to 
crowd  out  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1968  or  1972. 
As  one  who  lived  throuj^h  all  these  adven- 
tures. I  am  pleaaed  to  be  o«)Unted  among 
those  In  ADA  who,  after  the  Elsenhower  error, 
stood  firm  for  Stevens<jn  and  both  Kei.nedys 
against  the  tfJO-t'O-utter  purlsla  History 
has  validated  holding  to  the  steady  course 
against  sectarian  blasts. 

POtmCAL    PERTECTtONI.SM    ANATHEMA 

Whatever  the  roots  of  political  perfection- 
ism often  smacking  more  of  self-righteous- 
ness than  social  responsibility — the  end  re- 
sult Is  sterile  sectarianism  and  programm.itlc 
catastrophe  It  Is  a  sure  way  to  use  the  best 
to  kill  the  better  and  get  the  worse — some- 
times, the  worst 

To  argue  against  political  perfectionism  In 
a  congregation  of  dedicated  liberal  citizens  Is 
always  difficult  After  all.  we  are  in  AD.\  be- 
cause we  do  want  the  best  Yet  to  Insist  on  all 
or  nothing  is  not  the  act  of  a  political  man 
but  of  a  petulant  child. 

I  am  repeatedly  Impressed  by  the  large 
number  of  ADAers  who  understand  the  cen- 
tral Importance  of  a  liberal  coalition  In  Amer- 
ica and  I  am  repeatedly  distressed  by  the 
number  of  such  liberals  who  Insist  that  the 
coalition  be  created  In  their  own  Image. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  once  described  this  kind  of 
behavior  as  the  "Inevitable  dishonesty"  of  the 
moral  man  who  Insists  upon  making  of  his 
passing  passion  the  only  eternal  universal 
truth.  To  Nlebuhr  this  w.is  one  of  the  most 
corrosive  Ingredients  of  "original  sin."  From 
a  purely  pragmatic  political  view.  It  is  an  acid 
that  must  dissolve  the  fabric  of  any  coalition. 

All  of  the  above  does  not  mean  that  ADA 
should.  In  1967.  endorse  Johnson  or  anyone 
else  for  President  We  do  not  know  who  the 
candidates  will  be.  what  new  Issues  will 
evolve,  what  personalities  and  programs  wTU 
emerge  Simple  str.itegy  suggests  that  ADA 
stay  Independent  and  uncommitted  as  long 
as  possible — criticizing  what  it  wants  to  criti- 
cize and  praising  what  It  should  praise. 

To  play  an  Independent  role  in  the  nomi- 
nations and  elections  of  1968.  ADA  should 
keep  open  a  wide  range  of  options  It  Is  not 
possible,  however,  for  ADA  to  pursue  such  a 
free  course.  If  the  organization  strait-Jackets 
Itself  now  by  limiting  Its  future  options  to 
the  outcome  of  one  Issue;  namely.  Vietnam. 
So  long  as  many  meafiures  are  used,  with 
Vietnam  one  of  them.  ADA  can  pick  and 
choose  among  candidates  for  President.  Vice- 
President  or  Congress,  selecting  those  who 
come  closest  to  our  standards  But  If  ADA 
starts  now  to  use  only  one  measure,  then  we 
are  strait-Jacketed,  without  freedom  to  back 
liberals  who  may  not  share  the  majority  view 
erf  ADA  on  Vietnam.  We  then  end  up  In  some 


cul-de-aac.  Joining  a  peace  sect,  backing  a 
conservative  Isolationist  or  doing  nothing  A 
one-Issue  ADA  Is  on  a  one-way  street  to  a 
dead  end 

It  Is  for  all  these  re.tsons  that  ADA  ought 
t<j  pursue  a  political  policy  that  a)  Is  multl- 
lasufd.  bi  seeks  to  strengthen  the  liberal- 
labor  foallllon:  ci  keeps  open  maximum  op- 
tions lor  1968 


OUR  CITIZENS  OF  ITALIAN  DESCENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  i'enn.sylvania  !Mr.  Barrett)  may 
e.xtend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca has  been  called  the  melting  pot  of 
civilization,  and  for  a  good  reason — we 
are  a  nation  of  immigrants  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  The  American  land- 
scape Is  a  vast  mosaic  composed  of  many 
cultures  and  heritages,  each  contrlbut- 
Int;,  individually  and  collectively,  to  our 
greatness.  While  aU  of  us  can  look  with 
pride  on  our  heritage  and  Its  contribu- 
tion to  Americas  greatness,  we  can  and 
must  realistically  face  the  fact  that  in 
each  group  there  are  and  have  been 
those  who  detract  from  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  To  cite  a  trite  phrase — 
there  is  always  at  least  one  bad  apple 
in  every  barrel. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  one 
might  make  a  hurried  and  superficial 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  might  gain  the  im- 
pression that  lawlessness  In  this  coun- 
try is  controlled  by  Americans  of  Italian 
descent.  Those  who  have  the  repwrt  and 
have  taken  the  time  to  read  It  thorough- 
ly do  an  Injustice  to  Americans  of  Italian 
de.scent  and  to  the  Commission  by  mis- 
leading others — for  whatever  reason  they 
may  have — into  believing  that  the  report 
attributes  the  Italian  Americans  as  the 
perpetrators  of  the  bulk  of  crime  in  this 
country. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

As  a  representative  of  many  thousands 
of  American  citizens  of  Italian  descent 
resident  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  I  feel  I  must  speak 
out  and  set  the  record  straight. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent,  and  there 
are  over  25  million  In  the  United  States, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
segments  of  American  life;  a  people  who 
are  peaceful,  God  fearing,  law  abiding, 
and  useful  citizens  making  a  valued  con- 
tribution to  the  greatness  of  America  In 
every  field  of  endeavor.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  the  small  group  whose  misdeeds 
and  lawlessness  have  been  spread  across 
our  land. 

All  too  often  it  Is  the  bad  apples  that 
make  the  news — whose  names  are  well 
known  by  the  general  public — rather 
than  the  names  of  the  great,  the  Indus- 
trious, the  sincere,  and  the  humble.  I 
have  lived  all  my  life  In  an  area  having 
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a  large  Italian-American  population.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  their  integ- 
rity, their  industriousness  and  their  de- 
votion to  this  land  of  ours  and  Its  prin- 
ciples: their  strong  family  ties;  their 
moral  standards;  their  devotion  to  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  justice;  and  their  re- 
lit;ious  devotion. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  continent 
by  the  Genoese  navigator,  Christopher 
Columbus,  those  of  ItaUan  descent  have 
contributed  to  the  development  and  en- 
ricliment  of  our  great  country.  Our  his- 
tory and  the  American  heritage  Is  full  of 
tlielr  contributions:  they  are  an  Integral 
part  of  our  culture.  They  came  as  ex- 
plorers and  settlers,  to  help  conquer  the 
wilderness;    Uiey   joined   In   our  Initial 
fight  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  jusUce. 
William  Paca  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  Francisco  Chlno 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  cattle 
Industry  In  the  Southwest.  Enrico  Tontl 
founded  the  first  trading  post  in  Chicago 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
ony of  Louisiana;   his  brother,  Alfonso 
Tontl,  helped  Cadillac  found  the  city  of 
Detroit:  and.  Dr.  FUlppo  Mazzel.  physi- 
cian and  counselor  to  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,   Incorporated   the   philosophy 
of  Mazzel  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  the  Immortal  words  "that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal." 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  Italian  Immi- 
grants  and   their  children  have   made 
their  mark  In  every  possible  occupation. 
In  the  most  artistic  and  highest  paid,  as 
well  as  In  the  hardest  and  the  humblest. 
In  the  field  of  education  we  find  such 
great  names  aa  Angelo  Patrl,  a  leading 
child  psychologist  and  writer  on  educa- 
tion and  problems  of  childhood;  Roy  J. 
Deferrari.     formerly     secretary -general 
and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  an  author  and  editor  of 
numerous   works   in   classics,   medieval 
studies,  and  education;  Edward  J.  Mor- 
tola.    president   of   Pace    College.   New 
York  City,  and  a  leader  in  community 
planning,    human    relations,   education, 
and  administration;  Dr.  Maro  Pel,  re- 
nowned philologist  and  authority  on  the 
English  language;    John  T.  Rettaliata. 
president    of    the   IlUnols    Institute    of 
Technology;     and    Peter    Sammartlno, 
president  of  Fahrleigh  Dickinson  Univer- 
sity and  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education. 

In  the  field  of  labor  there  are  such  out- 
standing leaders  as  Luigl  Antonlni.  first 
vice  president  of  the  ILGWU;  August 
Bellanca,  vice  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America; 
and  E.  Howard  Molisanl.  labor  leader 
and  lawyer  and  vice  president  of  the 
ILGWU. 

In  the  fields  of  business  and  commerce 
Italians  have  contributed  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  America.  Men  like  John  F. 
Cuneo,  president  of  the  Cuneo  Press,  said 
to  be  the  largest  printing  establishment 
In  the  world;  the  Dl  Glorglos,  fruit  kings 
of  America;  Amadeo  Peter  Glanninl, 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  or- 
ganizer of  probably  the  greatest  banking 
Institution  In  the  world,  the  Bank  of 
America  and  affiliated  organizations. 

In    politics    and    government    these 
people  have  ccwitributed  immeasurably 


to  the  making  of  our  laws  and  to  our 
Government:  Senator  John  O.  Pastore; 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  former  mayor  of 
Cleveland     and     Secretary     of     HEW; 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr..  former  mayor 
of  Baltimore  and  Member  of  Congress 
and  presently  a  member  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board;   Foster  Purcolo.  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Vincent  R. 
ImpelUtteri.  former  mayor  of  New  York, 
justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court;  Michael  Angelo  Musmanno,  Jus- 
tice.  Supreme   Court   of  Pennsylvania, 
who     presided     at     the     International 
Military  Trials  of  War  Crimes  in  Nur- 
emberg   after    World    War    U;    Ferdi- 
nand Pecora.  justice,  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York;  Albert  D.  Rossellini.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Washington;  John 
Anthony  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;     FioreUo    La    Guardla, 
member  of  Congress,  longtime  mayor  of 
New  York,  and  Director-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  and  a  great  many 
other  distinguished  jurists  and  legisla- 
tors, among  whom  I  count  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  science,  this  Nation  can 
be  not  only  proud  but  also  grateful  to 
Enrico  Fermi,  an  American  by  choice. 
His  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
science  earned  him  the  Nobel  Prize  and 
the  Hughes  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 
A  member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Scientists  for  the  AEC.  he  was 
one  of  the  five  top  scientists  given  the 
Medal  of  Merit  in  1946.  the  highest 
award  tliat  this  Oovemment  can  make 
to  civilians. 

The  field  in  which  those  of  Italian 
background  have  always  played  a  pre- 
dominant role  is  that  of  music  and  enter- 
tainment. Not  only  have  they  excelled  In 
providing  operas  for  our  enjoyment,  but 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  which  opened  in  1883,  was 
Cleofanti    Companinl,    who    was    suc- 
ceeded   by    Luigl    Manclnelli   in    1895. 
Among  the  many  fine  artists  who  have 
graced  the  stage  of  that  opera  house, 
Italy  gave  us  Enrico  Caruso,  the  world- 
famous   tenor  and  star  of  the  Metro- 
politan,  and  Glovaiml   MartinelU,   an- 
other fine  tenor  and  longtime  star  of  the 
Metropolitan.    Norman  DeUo   Joio,   an 
American-bom  composer  and  commen- 
tator for  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts 
was  the  winner  of  the  PuUtzer  Prize  for 
Music  for  1957.  The  renowned  composer. 
Gian  Carlo  Menottl,  was  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Music  in   1950   and 
1955.  More  recenUy,  singers  like  Perry 
Como.  Mario  Lanza.  Anna  MofEo,  Frank 
Sinatra;   band  leaders  like  Guy  Lom- 
bardo;  entertainers  and  stage  personal- 
ities like  Anne  Bancroft,  winner  of  the 
1963  Academy  Award  as  best  actress  of 
the  year;  Jimmy  Durante,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best  known  and  best  loved  enter- 
tainers;  Jerry  Coloruia,  Dean  Martin, 
and  Lou  Costello  have  given  us  many 
hours  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Their  influence  in  art  work,  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  the  frescoes,  as  weU  as 
in  architecture,  is  seen  everywhere. 
One  only  need  wander  through  the 
Capitol  to  see  the  numerous  works  il- 
lustrative of  Italian  culture  which  axe 
now  a  part  of  America. 


I  could  go  on  and  on  naming  other 
fields,  pointing  out  Individual  achieve- 
ments by  these  Americans,  who  are  of 
foreign  ancestry,  as  we  all  are.  But,  I 
prefer  to  conclude  with  this  group's  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  defense  of 
our  country  In  all  the  wars  it  has  fought 
to  preserve  its  birthright.  History  re- 
cords, with  valor  and  distinction,  their 
participation  in  these  efforts  from  the 
pre-Revolutionary  wars  up  to  this  very 
day.  Francis  Spinola  was  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  during  the  Civil 
War  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  by  President  Lincoln  for 
gallantry  in  action.  An  estimated  850,000 
men  and  women  of  Italian  descent  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  during  World  War 
II.  Twenty  of  the  500  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  were  of  this  group.  They  have 
time  and  time  again  shown  their  devo- 
tion, love  and  loyalty  for  this  country. 

America  has  been  fortunate  that  they 
came.  They  enrich  the  lives  in  every 
community  in  which  they  live.  I  salute 
these  fine  Americans  of  Italian  origin  for 
their  many  contributions  to  our  country 
and  its  people.  We  are  proud  of  them. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Post  Office  spent  a  bUlion  dollars  more 
than  the  revenue  it  earned. 

The  future  looks  even  worse,  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  we  face  real  future  problems  un- 
less the  Post  Office  begins  to  spend  per- 
haps $1  billion  per  year  to  modernize  and 
expand  its  facilities. 

Second,  we  need  a  substantial  pay  raise 
for  our  postal  employees. 

An  increase  in  postal  rates  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  seems  to  be  the 
logical  answer.  The  idea  of  a  raise  In 
rates  in  itself  has  provoked  but  little  con- 
troversy. The  controversy  comes  when  we 
try  to  decide  exactly  which  rates  to  raise. 
Every  user  thinks  we  need  more  money, 
but  few  want  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  answer  which  immediately  comes 
to  mind  is  to  make  all  users  of  the  mall 
pay  their  own  way— determine  postage 
charges  by  cost,  and  subsidize  no  one. 

I  wish  the  solution  to  this  problem 
were  that  simple.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  not. 
The  problem  of  postage  rates  Is  a  very 
complex  one.  Any  solution  will  involve 
large  and  fundamental  questions  of 
social  policy  affecting  every  class  of  mall. 
Especially  difficult  problems  arise  with 
regard  to  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  is  a  part  of  this  problem  to  which  I 
want  to  give  particular  emphasis  today, 
to  help  clarify  the  problems  Involved. 

My  able  colleague  from  CaUfornia 
[Mr  Charles  Wilson],  in  an  interesting 
and  hard-hitting  speech  June  8,  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  strange  twist 
indeed  for  Reader's  Digest,  that  ever- 
watchful  guardian  of  free  enterprise,  to 
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lobby  for  postal  subsidies  for  magazines. 
My  colleague  suggests  Instead  that 
Reader's  Digest  be  made  to  pay  Its  own 
way  in  full. 

My  colleague  correctly  points  out  that 
Reader's  Digest  Is  a  rich  and  popular 
magazine,  earning  millions  of  dollars 
per  year.  He  has  said  that  Reader's 
Digest  needs  no  Government  subsidy.  I 
must  agree.  It  does  not  need  a  subsidy. 

But  we  must  remember  that  under 
time-honored  policies,  any  rate  applied 
to  Reader's  Digest  must  also  be  applied 
to  other  magazines — all  smaller,  all  less 
wealthy,  many  barely  getting  by.  .some 
facing  bankruptcy. 

There  are  thousands  of  small  mac;- 
azines  published  in  this  country  Some 
are  technical,  some  are  occupational, 
some  are  political,  some  are  cultural, 
and  some  are  literary  I  have  never 
heard  of  most  of  them.  These  publica- 
tions have  a  small  circulation,  a  small 
amount  of  advertising,  and  small  profits. 
Some  have  no  profits  at  all  A  large  rate 
increase  might  wipe  many  of  them  out. 

These  small  publications  perform  a 
service  for  this  country  They  enable  a 
tremendous  flood  of  information  to  be- 
come disseminated  throughout  the 
country,  wherever  It  is  needed  or  wanted. 
It  is  a  service  that  no  other  medium  can 
effectively  perform  in  the  same  thor- 
ough way.  It  Is  just  not  practical,  for 
example,  to  transmit  highly  specialized 
and  timely  information  to  thousands  of 
people  over  radio,  telephone,  or  tele- 
vision. 

Highly  technical  information  may  be 
disseminated  throughout  an  Industry  by 
a  trade  Journal.  News  of  an  important 
discovery  might  be  spread  among  scien- 
tists by  one  of  these  journals  Hobbyists 
or  sportsmen  might  be  notified  of  upcom- 
ing competitive  meets  by  one  of  these 
publications.  Poetry,  good  literature,  and 
political  columns  are  available  in  others. 

All  these  publications,  big  and  small, 
can  be  mailed  at  second-class  postage 
rates.  It  Is  a  dlfiQcult  thing  to  draw  an 
arbitrary  line  on  magazine  postage  rates. 
It  is  difScult  to  say  that  magazines  over 
a  certain  size  should  pay  a  high  postage 
rate,  and  those  just  under  that  size 
should  pay  a  lower  rate.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  that  "good"  or  "useful"  magazines 
should  pay  less  than  magazines  we  do  not 
like.  This  whole  matter  of  discrimination 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  question- 
able and  arbitrary  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  do,  of  course,  have  separate 
rates  for  nonprofit,  charitable,  or  class- 
room publications.  These  we  have  seen 
fit  to  subsidize  In  the  past.  I  think  this 
can  be  Justified,  and  I  feel  that  it  Is  a 
good  social  policy  for  our  country.  These 
magazines,  however,  can  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  commercial  publications,  and 
I  believe  it  Is  fair  for  them  to  pay  lower 
postage  rates  In  view  of  the  service  they 
are  performing.  But  I  question  whether 
It  Is  wise  to  distinguish  one  commercial 
magazine  from  another  when  we  set  our 
postal  rates. 

The  historic  argximents  In  favor  of  par- 
tially subsidizing  postage  for  second-class 
mall — newspapers  and  magazines — are 
persuasive. 

The  free  exchange  of  information  Is 
Important  In  this  country.  It  Is  one  of 


the  things  that  has  made  this  country 
as  strong  as  it  is.  I  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  keep  an  informed  citi- 
zenry, particularly  if  our  system  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  work  effectively.  Small  pub- 
lic opinion  and  literary  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  often  perform  this 
educational  service.  The  dissemination  of 
technical  and  scientific  information  ben- 
efits us  all.  and  brings  about  progress  In 
all  our  industries  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
policy  for  our  country  to  encourage  this 
exchange  of  information  and  to  facili- 
tate the  articulation  of  opposing  view- 
points. 

As  an  example  of  the  contribution  that 
the  small,  quality  magazine- can  make  to 
our  culture,  we  might  examine  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  We  were  privileged  to  have 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates 
the  publisher  of  the  Atlantic,  that  es- 
teemed pillar  of  American  culture  long 
edited  by  Edward  Weeks,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  American  journal- 
ism. 

The  Atlantic  is  probably  better  known 
than  many  of  the  smaller  cultural  maga- 
zines of  the  country.  To  illustrate  the 
contributions  it  has  made  to  the  cul- 
tural development  of  the  country,  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  list  of  memorable 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic over  the  past  100  years.  You  will 
recognize  them,  and  the  fact  that  they 
appeared  first  in  magazine  form  is  im- 
portant. In  1857  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  the  article  "The  Autocrat  at  the 
Breakfast  Table."  "Paul  Reveres  Ride." 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  ap- 
peared in  1861,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe 
published  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public" the  following  year.  The  mem- 
orable "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  appeared  In  1872, 
and  Mark  Twain  wrote  "Life  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi" in  1875.  Theodore  Roosevelt  dis- 
cussed Mahan's  'Influence  of  Scapow- 
er  on  History"  in  1890,  and  another 
prominent  reformer  of  the  1890's,  Jacob 
Riis,  wrote  "The  Making  of  an  Amer- 
ican" in  1899.  One  of  the  last  articles  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  Road  Away  From 
Revolution,"  appeared  in  1923.  and  an- 
other great  Democrat,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
wrote  "Catholic  and  Patriot"  in  1927, 
the  year  before  he  was  to  be  defeated  for 
the  Presidency.  That  great  "old  man  of 
the  sea."  Ernest  Hemingway,  published 
"Fifty  Grand"  in  1927,  and  James  Hilton 
published  "Goodby  Mr  Chips"  in  1934 — 
all  in  the  Atlantic.  This  Ls  an  example 
of  what  one  magazine  has  done  Harp- 
ers, under  its  brilliant  new  editor.  Wil- 
lie Morris,  fills  a  similar  important  role, 
and  has  an  almost  equally  impressive 
history. 

There  are  others,  some  of  which  are  fa- 
miliar and  some  of  which  are  not.  The 
Saturday  Review,  under  Norman  Cous- 
ins, has  done  remarkable  things  recent- 
ly on  the  events  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Others  come  Immediately  to  mind 
such  as  the  Reporter,  Commentary,  and 
Commonweal. 

Others,  such  as  those  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  has  called  "the  lit- 
tles," are  scarcely  recognized  outside  aca- 
demic circles  "The  littles  '  are  those  sec- 
tlorml  magazines  primarily  on  the  east 
and  west  coast  published  and  edited  by 


five  or  so  people  There  are  200  to  300 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  New  York 
Times  calls  them  the  "elan  vital"  of  mod- 
ern literature.  The  oldest  little  magazine 
is  Poetry,  a  Magazine  of  Verse.  Others 
which  serve  a  vital  function  In  educa- 
tional and  cultural  circles  are  Kayak,  in 
San  Francisco;  the  Eventorium  News,  in 
New  York:  the  Fly's  Eye,  Coyote's  Jour- 
nal, Experiment,  and  others  of  equally 
strange  and  unknown  names.  The  New 
York  Times  article  says  that  these  little 
magazines  are  often  confused  with  the 
relatively  more  ponderous  literary  jour- 
nals but  even  those  are  extremely  small 
in  circulation  in  comparison  to  what  we 
usually  think  of  as  "the  magazine  in- 
dastry  "  in  the  United  States.  These  "pon- 
derous literary  journals"  are  the  Kenyon 
Review.  Yale  Review,  Carlton  Miscel- 
lany, and  Partisan  Review.  Many  of  these 
are  financed  by  universities  or  founda- 
tions while  others  are  published  by  in- 
dividuals. 

On  the  ix)litical  front,  magazines  of  the 
Nation  range  across  the  entire  political 
spectrum.  The  New  Republic,  under 
its  first  editor  Walter  Lippmann,  wrote 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt-Woodrow 
WiLson  era  and  has  continued  to  bring  us 
Intuitive,  progressive  writing  of  the  best 
quality.  And.  who  of  any  political  party 
cannot  enjoy  the  barbed  wit  of  that  gad- 
fly of  New  York  politics,  William  Buck- 
ley, in  the  National  Review.  In  between 
we  have  all  varieties  of  shades  of  po- 
litical philosophy  and  thought  across  the 
spectrum  of  national  politics.  We  often 
object  to  material  with  which  we  do  not 
aeree  in  a  magazine  but  the  editorial 
vitality  and  independence  of  that  in- 
dustry is  the  most  Important  function 
it  performs  in  American  society  today. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
the  demise  of  two  magazines  In  Ger- 
many. The  headline  read  "Two  Maga- 
zines That  Mocked  the  Pompous  In  Ger- 
many Close."  Many  of  us  sometimes 
think  that  "the  pompous"  are  mocked 
by  American  magazines,  but  would  it 
not  be  a  lo.ss  to  us  all  If  this  freedom  of 
expre.ssion  was  denied?  And,  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  magazines  across  our  po- 
litical-cultural life  gives  an  opportunity 
for  all  views  to  be  expressed — liberal, 
conservative,  or  middle  of  the  road. 

Many  of  the  magazines  which  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  have  been  small  magazines  which 
have  ijeen  characterized  as  "mom  and 
pop"  operations.  One  most  Interesting 
one.  Swimming  World,  on  Olympic 
swimming  events,  is  published  by  a  man 
and  his  wife  In  California.  Swimming 
World  Is  a  publication  with  only  13,000 
paid  subscribers  In  50  States,  but  mailed 
to  76  foreign  countries.  This  publication 
has  been  required  to  sort  Its  mall  by  ZIP 
code  just  as  the  mass  circulation  maga- 
zines have  been  required  to  do,  but  the 
cost  burden  has  been  proportionately 
higher  for  these  little  magazines.  One 
Interesting  thing  that  came  out  In  his 
testimony  Is  the  fact  that  his  competi- 
tion Is  primarily  from  abroad  In  nations 
where  sports  magazines  are  subsidized 
by  the  goverrunent.  Olympic  swimming 
is  a  big  sport  In  this  country,  and  yet  our 
only  magazine  dealing  with  this  subject 
is  published  by  one  man  and  his  wife  In 
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Los  Angeles  who  are  solely  dependent 
upon  the  malls  for  circulation  and  must 
make  a  profit. 

Publishers  of  children's  magazines  also 
appeared  to  testify  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, Including  Highlights  for  Children, 
and  the  Golden  Magazine  of  Girls  and 
Boys.  Others,  such  as  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion and  Young  American,  are  no 
longer  In  business.  The  publisher  of 
H.gMights  for  Children  said: 

1  believe  that  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  only 
because  there  Is  a  United  States  postal  sys- 
tem, and  only  because  there  Is  a  postal  pol- 
icy which  dictates  a  favorable  second  class 
rate  and  a  reasonable  third  class  rate  In  its 
rate  structure,  do  we  have  a  children's  mag- 
azine industry  in  America  today. 


There  are  other  magazines  for  the 
teachers  of  our  youth,  such  as  Scholastic 
Teacher.  Others  serve  specialized  mar- 
kets such  as  Antiques  magazine  for  the 
antique  bufl.  the  Modern  Hospital  for 
hospital  administrators.  Fleet  Owner  for 
those  who  are  In  the  trucking  business, 
and  Model  Airplane  News  for  the  boy 
who  Is  building  his  first  model  plane. 

There  are  specialized  magazines  that 
affect  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
such  as  Diesel  and  Gas  Turbine  Progress 
for  the  technical  minded  and  Sport  Fish- 
ing for  those  who  prefer  to  spend  their 
time  on  the  oceans  or  lakes.  But,  they  all 
serve  a  limited  audience  dependent  upon 
these  special-interest  publications  for  the 
Information  about  their  vocation  or  avo- 
cation. The  magazine  industry  has  a 
phrase  which  It  uses  sometimes,  "mass 
versus  class,"  Indicating  the  difference  in 
the  large  circulation  and  the  small  cir- 
culation publications.  Many  "mass" 
magazines  have  a  lot  of  class,  but  the 
smaller  magazines  must  be  exclusively 
"class"  because  the  number  of  people 
who  are  interested  In  any  given  subject 
Is  quite  limited. 

These  magazines  which  I  have  been 
talking  about  today  are  the  ones  with 
which  our  subcommittee  are  most  con- 
cerned. These  small  publishers  are  the 
ones  which  for  the  most  part  have  very 
narrow  profit  margins,  although  some 
large  publishers,  such  as  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  also  have  had  dlfiQcult  times 
in  the  Immediate  past.  These  are  the 
magazines  with  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  concerned  especially 
when  they  are  legislating  on  postal  rates 
In  the  weeks  to  come.  These  are  the  mag- 
azines which  do  not  carry  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  advertising,  thus  not  paying 
much  postage.  Yet,  if  they  were  required 
to  pay  much  more  postage,  a  ntimber  of 
them  would  be  likely  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way  as  the  two  maga- 
zines I  recently  described  to  you  from 
Germany. 

The  magazine  Industry  Is  doing  bet- 
ter financially  than  It  has  In  the  past, 
but  It  is  not  uniformly  successfvil,  and 
many  of  their  smaller  publishers  are  in 
financial  difficulty.  Increasing  the  bur- 
den of  postal  rates  for  magazines  to  the 
extent  proposed  will  add  to  that  difficulty 
and  possibly  be  the  "straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back"  for  many  select  quality 
magazines.  Ironically,  It  wlU  affect  the 
"girlie"  magazines  not  In  the  least,  for 
they  are  almost  exclusively  distributed 
by  private  carriers  and  not  in  the  mails. 


It  Is  interesting  tiiat  most  of  the  con- 
troversy on  postal  rates  centers  on  sec- 
ond and  third-c5lass  rates,  whereas  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  mon^  comes  from  in- 
creases In  first  class  rates.  For  example, 
the  one  cent  Increase  on  first  class  rates 
would  add  $515  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  first  full  effective  year 
of  the  incresise.  The  proposed  increase 
for  second  class  in  the  first  year  would 
add  only  a  Uttle  over  $28  million.  Thus, 
decreasing  the  proposed  increase  for 
magazines  would  reduce  total  revenues 
from  the  bUl  in  only  a  comparatively 
minuscule  manner,  yet  it  would  pro- 
foundly affect  the  economic  health  of 
many  of  the  smaller  magazines  in  the 
country. 

The  rate  problem  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  it  costs  to  deliver  second- 
class  mail.  We  must  remember  that  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  mail  service  is 
fixed  cost,  or  overhead. 

This  overhead  includes  buildings,  ma- 
chines, trucks,  lighting,  heating,  and  the 
other  things  that  cannot  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  a  certain  class  of  mall.  These 
costs  must  be  allocated  to  the  different 
classes  of  mall  somewhat  arbitrarily.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  this 
is  where  the  difference  of  opinion  lies. 
Should  the  Post  Office  allocate  more 
overhead  to  first  class,  since  it  receives 
priority  service?  Or  should  costs  be  al- 
located strictly  according  to  the  volimie 
of  mall  in  each  class?  Because  It  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  and  not  a  matter  of 
precise  calculation,  we  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly what  It  costs  to  deliver  each  sep- 
arate class  of  mail. 

The  Post  Office  has  said  that  regular 
second  class  mail  now  pays  about  30 
percent  of  Its  costs.  This,  of  course,  Is 
based  on  the  cost  accounting  system  of 
the  Post  Office.  A  different  method  of 
cost  accoimting  might  give  an  entirely 
different  picture.  One  carmot  truth- 
fully say  that  regular  second-class  mail 
pays  Its  way  entirely,  or  even  that  the 
proposed  new  rates  would  have  this 
effect.  It  is  obviously  subsidized,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  depending  on 
how  we  allocate  the  overhead  costs. 

I  think  we  all  can  agree  that  many 
of  these  publications  perform  a  highly 
valuable  service  in  our  society.  Few  of 
us  would  like  to  see  these  valuable  pub- 
lications go  out  of  business.  A  great 
nimiber  of  these  small  quality  magazines 
are  barely  making  enough  money  to 
operate  on  now.  A  large  increase  in  sec- 
ond-class postage  would  surely  bank- 
rupt some  of  them. 

But  the  problem  is  even  more  com- 
plicated yet.  if  we  wish  to  have  these 
magazines  survive  and  continue  their 
valuable  services.  Quality  and  specialty 
magazines  face  a  llttle'-known  problem 
that  the  mass  appeal  magazines  do  not 
have.  That  problem  is  one  of  contacting 
their  limited  number  of  potential  sub- 
scribers. A  magazine  for  electrical  en- 
gineers, for  example,  finds  few  sub- 
scribers among  the  general  public.  And 
yet  it  Is  a  very  valuable  and  vital  mag- 
azine for  engineers,  engineering  prog- 
ress, and  ultimately  for  all  of  us.  This 
problem  of  limited  appeal  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  these  magazines  to  reach  po- 


tential subscribers.  Door-to-door  solici- 
tors and  mass  advertising  appeals  are 
impractical  because  of  the  huge  ex- 
pense involved  for  the  small  niunber  of 
potential  subscribers.  The  only  feasible 
answer  that  these  magazines  have  found 
is  selective  mail  solicitation  at  low  third- 
class  rates. 

Let  us  again  use  the  Atlantic  as  a 
convenient  example  to  illustrate  the 
problem.  Last  year  the  Atlantic  spent 
about  $44,000  on  first-class  postage.  The 
20-percent  increase  proposed  under  the 
original  bill  would  intffease  the  operating 
costs  of  the  magazine  by  $8,800.  It  spent 
about  $125,000  on  second-class  postage. 
The  proposed  21-percent  increase  would 
add  $26,250  to  the  magazine's  costs.  The 
magazine  spent  $165,000  on  bulk  third- 
class  mall,  soliciting  new  subscriptions. 
The  proposed  32-percent  increase  would 
raise  costs  by  $52,800.  This  is  a  total  in- 
crease in  postage  costs  of  about  $87,850. 
Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  good 
year  for  the  Atlantic.  Its  profits  were 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  past  5 
years.  How  much  was  this  good  profit? 
It  was  $46,194  before  taxes.  With  a  post- 
age cost  increase  of  $87,850,  things  would 
not  look  bright  for  the  Atlantic. 

The  Atlantic,  like  many  specialty 
magazines,  must  invest  heavily  each  year 
in  third-class  mail  soUcitations  for  sub- 
scriptions. It  must  keep  Its  subscription 
voltune  high  In  order  to  keep  its  adver- 
tisers. The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is 
to  mail  out  solicitations  to  likely  pros- 
pects, such  as  college  professors,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  members,  professionals,  and 
so  on.  This  selective  mailing  explains 
the  heavy  third-class  maU  expense.  It  Is 
the  only  way  the  magazine  can  stay 
alive. 

It  Is  not  often  recognized  that  maga- 
zines depend  so  heavUy  on  all  three 
classes  of  maU  to  stay  in  business.  The 
proposed  increases  In  first-  and  third- 
class  maU  alone  would  deal  the  maga- 
zines a  hard  blow.  A  hefty  increase  in 
second-class  rates  in  addition  to  this  is 
almost  certain  to  drive  a  number  of  them 
to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Atlantic  can  pass 
this  extra  cost — a  cost  that  will  probably 
be  twice  as  large  as  its  profits  from  the 
previous  year— on  to  its  customers.  Some 
magazines  will  be  able  to  do  this.  Many 
others  will  not.  My  fear  Is  not  that  the 
publishers  of  these  magazines  will  suf- 
fer. My  fear  Is  that  our  country  will  suffer 
by  losing  a  valuable  part  of  its  com- 
munication system. 

Magazires  of  course,  are  jtist  part  of 
the  postal  p.-oblem.  We  will  need  a  sys- 
tem of  rates  that  will  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble for  all  classes  of  mail. 

First  class,  certainly,  should  pay  its 
own  way.  Most  of  us  agree  on  that.  In 
fact.  Postmaster  O'Brien  has  suggested 
that  first  class  pay  all  its  own  expenses 
plus  40  percent  more.  First-class  mail 
receives  priority  treatment  over  all  other 
classes  It  Is  sorted  first,  it  is  transported 
first,  and  It  is  delivered  first.  It  is  pri- 
vate, and  it  Is  safe.  Because  It  Is  so  priv- 
ileged, the  Post  Office  says,  it  should 
have  to  pay  a  Uttle  more.  Traditionally 
this  has  been  the  national  policy  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress. 

Third-class  mall  consists  mainly  of  ad- 
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vertlslng,  newsletters,  circulars,  greeting 
cards,  and  so  on.  It  Is  bulk-rate  mail, 
often  called  "junk  mail."  It  seems  fair 
that  it  should  pay  its  own  way  The  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  determining  just  what 
Its  ''own  way"  is.  The  Post  Office  has  said 
that  third  class  pays  about  60  percent  of 
Its  costs  now.  The  bulk  mailers  can  pre- 
sent a  good  case  to  show  that  they  pay 
more  than  that.  I  would  hesitate  to  bank- 
rupt hundreds  of  mailing  firms  and 
throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  work 
without  knowing  exactly  where  I  stood. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  force  many 
of  these  mailers  out  of  business  on  the 
basis  of  Incorrect  figures  On  the  other 
hand,  they  should  not  receive  a  -free 
ride."  The  problem  is  to  determine  by 
an  independent  study  what  it  costs  to 
deliver  bulk  mail,  and  then  set  the  rates 
accordingly. 

The  postal  problem  does  not  lend  itself 
to  easy  answers.  A  rule  that  each  class  of 
mail  should  pay  its  own  way  is  an  easy 
policy  to  adopt.  But  fixing  specific  rates 
for  that  purpose  is  not  so  simple.  And 
■  junking"  an  historic  policy  of  reason- 
able subsidies  to  some  classes  of  mail 
should  not  be  lightly  undertaken 

One  possible  answer  might  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  an  ordinary  first-class  stamp 
to  7  cents.  This,  according  to  Post  Office 
figures,  would  raise  income  from  flrst- 
class  mall  to  140  percent  of  its  costs,  as 
Postmaster  O'Brien  has  suggested.  Even 
at  7  cents,  the  stamp  would  be  a  bargain. 
Compare  It  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  news- 
paper, or  a  telephone  call. 

Those  who  suggest  a  7-cent-flrst-class 
stamp  say  that  it  has  several  advantages, 
if  it  is  coupled  with  moderate  Increases 
in  the  other  classes  of  mail. 

First,  it  would  allow  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. We  could  eliminate  our  postal 
deficit  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
the  exchange  of  information  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers 

Second,  we  could  afford  to  continue 
our  lenient  postage  rates  for  churches, 
charities,  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Third,  we  could  afford  to  modernize 
our  postal  system  and  give  postal  em- 
ployees the  pay  raises  they  deserve. 

The  7-cent  stamp  Is  certainly  not  the 
only  solution  to  this  complex  problem. 
I  am  not  even  sure  that  It  Is  the  best.  But 
it  does  appear  to  have  enough  merit  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration. 


ISRAEL  WILL  CLING  TO  JERUSALEM 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarUmous  cor^sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
world's  eyes  are  focused  on  the  Middle 
East  and  headlines  proclaim  that  12 
Soviet  Russian  battleships  are  in  Egypt. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  rearming  the  Arab  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  again  helping  them 
try  to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel. 


In  the  light  of  these  developments,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  a  very  Interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  on  June  23,  1967.  regarding  the 
ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  written 
bv  one  of  the  South's  truly  great  and 
learned  clergymen.  Dr  Samuel  Rosen- 
blatt, rabbi  of  the  larue  Beth  Tfiloh  con- 
gregation, whose  newly  erected  house  of 
worship  graces  the  Greater  Baltimore 
area.  Dr  Rosenblatt  is  not  only  a  highly 
respected  and  esteemed  spiritual  leader, 
but  also  a  gifted  writer  and  lecturer, 
having  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  re- 
nowned Johns  Hopkins  University  since 
1930  Dr.  Rosenblatt  speaks  with  author- 
ity about  I.srael  and  iier  problems  There- 
fore, under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include 
Dr.  Rosenblatts  article  entitled  "Israel 
Will  Cling  to  Jerusalem."  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  believing  it  to  be  of  broad 
general  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Nation  It  is  as  follows: 

IsR.^EL  WttL  Cling  to  Jerusalem 
(  By  Rabbi  Samuel  Rosenblatt) 
One  of  the  refiults  of  Israel  s  recent  mili- 
tary vlcWjry  over  the  Arabs  Is  that  for  the 
hrst  time  in  1.897  years  the  whule  of  Jeru- 
salem Ls  again  In  Jewish  hands  How  long 
Israel  will  be  allowed  to  keep  It  may  to  a 
great  extent  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
current  debate  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  That  Jews  wUl  never  relin- 
quish their  claim  to  It  Is  beyond  doubt. 

More  than  25  centuries  ago.  after  they 
had  for  the  first  time  lost  the  city  that  had 
been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the 
Judean  captives  of  Babylonian  exile  took  a 
solemn  u.ith  never  to  forget  Jerusalem  "  To 
this  day  their  descendants  have  remained 
true  to  the  pledge  The  devout  among  them 
still  pray  three  times  dally  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  and  the  return  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence  to  Zlon.  They  never  get  up 
from  a  meal  without  invoking  the  mercy  of 
their  God  upon  the  former  •dwelUug-place 
of  His  glory"  and    His  people  " 

Jerusalem  Is  sacred  to  Christians  as  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  their  Saviour  and 
because  His  grave  Is  believed  to  be  located 
within  Its  precincts  It  Is  revered  by  Moslems 
on  account  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the 
"Dome  of  the  Rock."  built  13  centuries  ago 
on  the  exact  sjjot  where  once  stood  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon.  But  It  never  held  In  either 
Christianity  or  Islam  the  place  of  supreme 
Importance  it  had  In  Judaism  The  founders 
of  Christianity  exchanged  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  for  Its  earthy  counterpart.  As  for 
Moslems,  the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca  Is  of 
higher  rank  than  the  "Uttermoet  Mosque.  ' 
which,  according  to  the  Koran,  had  been 
visited  by  the  prophet  Mohammed  In  a  dream 
of  the  night.  For  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  spot  on  earth  Is  holler  than  "The  City 
of  Peace."  especially  the  portion  of  it  which 
Is  on  Mount  Morlah 

During  the  close  to  19  centuries  since  It 
had  been  wrested  from  Jewry  by  the  Romans, 
Jerusalem  changed  hands  several  times.  Con- 
quered by  Chosroes  II  of  Persia  from  the 
Byzantines  In  the  year  614  of  the  common 
era.  it  was  recaptured  15  years  later  by  the 
East  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  only  to  fall 
In  637  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan 
Araba  under  the  leadership  of  the  Caliph 
Omar  In  1099  the  Crusaders  led  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  took  It  from  the  Saracens  They 
held  on  to  it  unul  1187.  when  Saladin  the 
Great,  a  Mohammedan  Kurd,  put  an  end  to 
their  rule.  For  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries  Jerusalem  was  a  part  of  the  do- 
main of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  In  1517 
Selim,  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
conquered  it  and  It  remained  under  Turkish 


suzerainty  untU  1917.  when  it  was  captured 
bv  Lord  AUenby. 

When  the  British  relinquished  their  man- 
date over  Palestine  on  May  14.  1948.  after 
three  turbulent  decades  of  caretaklng.  and 
Israel  forthwith  declared  its  independence, 
fighting  broke  out  over  Jerusalem  t>€tween 
the  new  nation's  defense  forces  and  the 
British-trained  Arab  Legion  of  Jordan.  Since 
neither  Jews  nor  Arabs  agreed  to  \is  inter- 
nationalization, Jerusalem  became  a  divided 
city  The  old  walled  portion,  with  Us  many 
shrnies.  was  annexed  by  the  kingdom  of 
Jordan,  while  most  of  the  newer  section  out- 
side of  the  16th  Century  walls  became  a  part 
of  Israel. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  trtice  that 
ended  the  bitter  contest,  Jews  were  supposed 
to  have  access  to  the  Walling  Wall,  the  only 
relic  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  reconstructed  by  Herod  the  Great 
2.000  yeius  ago.  This  stipulation  was  never 
carried  out.  Nor  were  the  Israelis  ever  able 
to  make  use  of  either  the  Hadassah  Hospital 
or  the  buildings  of  the  Hebrew  University. 
located  in  the  so-caUed  no-man's  land  of 
Mount  Scopus.  Nor  did  the  Jordan  govern- 
ment ever  grant  permission  to  an  Inierna- 
tion.U  committee  to  verify  whether  the  an- 
cient Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  had  been  vandalized. 

In  the  recent  blitzkrieg.  Jordanian  soldiers 
used  the  shrines  In  the  Jordan-held  portion 
of  the  Holy  City  as  shelters  to  shoot  from. 
Beoiuse  the  Isniells  were  anxious  at  all  costs 
to  avoid  damaging  these  holy  places,  they 
did  not  return  Are.  That  Is  why  the  casualties 
In  Jewish  Jerusalem  were  so  heavy.  When 
the  Jordanians  were  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  the  part  of  the  Holy  City  they  had 
occupied  for  19  years,  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
other  such  Mohammedan  and  Christian  sanc- 
tuaries were  found  Intact.  However,  of  the 
26  Jewish  housios  of  worship  that  had  existed 
within  the  city  walls  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel,  not  one  remains 
Does  It  require  a  Solomon  to  decide  in 
whose  custody  Jerusalem  would  be  safest? 
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LONG  ISLAND  AIRPORT  LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  co risen*  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BrascoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  has  accompanied 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  suburban 
communities  has  been  the  hardships  In- 
volved In  auto  travel  on  clogged  high- 
ways. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
on  Long  Island,  which  has  witnessed 
enormous  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  trafiflc  problem  in  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Coimties  has  been  a  source  of  par- 
ticular consternation  to  business  execu- 
tives and  other  travelers  who  regularly 
use  LaGuardla  Airport  and  Kennedy 
Airport. 

In  order  to  meet  their  travel  needs. 
Long  Island  Airport  Limousine  Service 
was  chartered  by  New  York  State  5 
years  ago.  The  service  has  been  invalu- 
able in  saving  travelers  considerable  time 
in  going  to  and  from  the  airports,  and. 
equally  important,  is  keeping  literally 
thousands  of  cars  sdr  travelers  would 
otherwise  be  using  olt  the  highways. 


Long  Island  Airport  Limousine  Service 
u-as  estabUshed  by  Walter  Stuart,  a  Long 
Island  resident,  who  several  yeara  afo 
had  the  foresight  to  recognize  that  both 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  with  their 
burgeoning  populations,  would  require  a 
regularly  scheduled  limousine  service  to 
eliminate  the  problems  involving  in  tak- 
ing cars,  trains,  and/or  buses  to  reach 
the  airports  on  time. 

Mr  Stuart's  vision  has  been  vindi- 
cated', as  evidenced  by  the  tremendous 
public  acceptance  of  this  rapid  and  ef- 
ficient transportation  service,  the  first 
and  only  one  of  its  kind  on  Long  Island. 
The  service  recently  was  granted  ap- 
proval by  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission  to  extend  routes 
from  the  airports  to  two  communities  In 
Suffolk  County,  and  Long  Island  Airport 
Limousine  Service  is  now  accessible  from 
virtually  any  point  on  Long  Island. 

The    scope    of    Long    Island    Airport 
Limousine  Service's  activities  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  10.000  Long  Island  resi- 
dents use  the  service  each  month   Long 
Island  Airport  Limousine  Service  is  used 
extensively  by  businessmen  whose  needs 
require  that  they  have  a  reliable,  sched- 
uled mode  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  airports.  Families  too  are  using  the 
service  in  Increasing  numbers,  because 
they  have  realized  that  Long  Island  Air- 
port Limousine  Service  is  able  to  provide 
door-to-door    limousine    service    when- 
ever necessary. 

Long  Island  Airport  Limousine  Service 
which  now  makes  29  regularly  scheduled 
stops  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  has  Indeed 
been  a  welcome  addition  to  transporta- 
tion services  on  Long  Island. 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 


the  bearer  of  minority  views  what  is  in 
effect  a  reprimand. 

I  did  not  vote  against  it.  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this,  too,  was  not  a  proper 
course  of  action  to  take. 

Mr  Resnick  has  made  certam  state- 
ments concerning,  among  other  things, 
the  tax  structure  of  the  American  Faim 
Bureau.  This  is  a  compUcated  tax  prob- 
lem, and  one  which  I  beUeve  Is  outside 
the  jurisdiction  and  competency  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  decide.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  acting  upon  the  reso- 
lution passed  this  morning,  would  have 
recommended  that  this  matter  be  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee m  the  House  of  Representatives 
or   appropriate  Government  agency  to 
expeditiously   determine    the    truth    or 
falsity  of  Mr.  Resnick's  charges. 

I  beUeve  this  action  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  protection  afforded 
to  all  under  our  Constitution— namely : 
That  accusations,  in  and  of  themselves, 
are  empty  unless  substantiated  by  evi- 

(l6nC6  * 

That  an  accused  Is  Irmocent  until  prov- 
en guilty;  and 

That  an  accused  be  confronted  with 
any  evidence  compUed  against  him  and 
that  he  receive  a  full,  complete,  and  con- 
stitutionally protected  hearing  upon  all 
evidence  Introduced. 

Only  In  this  way  can  the  rights  of  all 
parties  concerned  be  protected  and  the 
American  public  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
true  facts  surrounding  this  controversy. 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BrascoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  took 
what  I  believe  to  be  unprecedented  action 
by  indicating,  through  the  passage  of  a 
resolution,  that  It  does  In  no  maimer  en- 
dorse, condone,  or  support  any  personal 
attack  launched  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee    on    Rural    Development 
upon  any  person  or  agency. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  resolu- 
tion concerns  itself  with  the  controversy 
developed  as  a  result  of  allegations  made 
by  Mr.  Resnick,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee     on      Rural      Development, 
against  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
On  this  resolution.  I  merely  voted  "pres- 
ent." I  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Mr.  Resnick.  as  well 
as  any  other  Member  of  Congress,  has  a 
right  to  his  views,  notwithstanding  that 
these  views  are  in  the  minority.  This  res- 
olution. I   believe,  infringes  upon  this 
right,  by   pitting   those   with  minority 
views  against  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee who  can.  through  the  use  of  a 
thickly  disguised  resolution.  Invoke  on 


WHAT  IS  AGGRESSION? 
Mr     ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    HELSTOSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Middle    East   crisis   was   brought   into 
sharp  focus  to  aU  the  Nations  of  the 
world.    Short   as   the  fighting   was    It 
brought  Into  emergency  session  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  of  ttie  United  Nations  as 
well  as  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself. 

That  matter  created  so  much  concern 
that  the  top-level  leaders  of  many  na- 
tions made  personal  appearances  at  tne 
United  Nations  meeting  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  debates  and  delibera- 
tions. 

One  of  these  national  leaders  wm 
Premier  Aleksei  Kosygln  of  the  ySS^- 
who  condemned  Israel  for  starting  this 
conflict  and  stressed  the  point  that  Israel 
was  continuing  the  aggression  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Syrian  and  Jordanian  ter- 

Thls  action  was  condemned  by  the 
Soviets  and  Premier  Kosygln  stated: 

The  IsraeUB  should  withdraw  their  troops 
uncondiUonally.  without  guarantees  against 
a  new  attack. 


I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Russians  de- 
mand this,  they  should  set  an  example. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  grant  free- 
dom to  the  Baltic  States,  to  the  people  of 


Poland,  of  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania.  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  if  demands 
are  made  there  be  no  comparable  guilt 
as  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Soviet 
Premier  would  do  well  to  look  at  his  ovm 
country's  record  of  Ulegal  occupation  of 
foreign  territories  before  accusing  Israel 
of  Imperialistic  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  an  open  letter  which  is 
directed  to  Premier  Kosygln  and  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
22,  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States. 
The  article  appears  below : 
The  Baltic  Question:    Open  Letteb  to 

Premier  Kosycin 
On  June  19.  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier. 
Aleksei  Kosygln,  in  addressing  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  accused  Israel  of 
continuing  aggression  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria 
and  Jordan. 

Mr  Kosygln  defined  continuing  aggression 
as  attempts  "to  Interfere  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  independent  countries  and  peoples 
to  Impose  on  them,  from  the  outside,  political 
concepts   and   views   alien  to   them   on  the 

social  order."  ^     ^     ^    ^  «„.„„ 

The  Soviet  Premier  is  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  his  state  has  a 
long  record  of  conspiracy  against  the  sov- 
ereignty and  territorial  Integrity  ol  Indepen- 
dent nations.  WhUe  vltuperatUig  against  the 
Stete  of  Israel,  Mr.  Kosygln  would  do  well  to 
consider  his  own  government's  continuing 
aeKression.  The  most  conspicuous  vlcUms  of 
toUit  Soviet-Russian  and  Nazi  German  ag- 
gression are  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Ijatvla  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  pre-determlned  by  the 
Rlbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  August  23,  1939. 
The  agreement  stated:  "In  the  event  of  terri- 
torial and  political  rearrangement  in  the 
areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  Stat^  (Es- 
tonia Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Finland),  the 
northern  boundary  ot  Uthuanla  shall  repre- 
sent the  boundary  of  the  spheres  of  Influence 
of  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R." 

While    the    attention    of    the    world    was 
focused  on  the  BUtzltrieg  In  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  Imposed  Its  "sphere  of  Influ- 
ence "  On  June  15.  1940,  troops  and  tanks  of 
the  Red  Army  poured  into  the  Baltic  States. 
Moscow  hastily  set  up  puppet  governments, 
A  single  Ust  of  representatlvee,  hand-picked 
by  Moscow,  was  proposed  to  the  "H^'-atif* 
countries.  To  Uisure  the  election  of  the  Com- 
munist candidates,  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  arrested  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
M  a  threat  to  those  who  might  Protest  by 
refusal  to  vote.  The  decisions  of  the    elected 
representatives"   to   "request"   Incorporation 
of  the  three  Baltic  States  mto  the  Union  of 
soviet  socialist  Republics  were  prepared  in 
Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the  occupying  Red 

■^to^thelr  zeal  to  Impose  their  alien  system 
on  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported  or 
liquidated  700,000  men,  women  and  children 
from  Uthuanla   alone,   between   June    1941 
and  March,   1951.  Notwithstanding  this  In- 
human oppression,  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
NXns  iSVsevere  in  their  aspirations  towards 
personal  freedom  and  national  Independence. 
While   addressing   the    General    Assembly, 
Mr.  Kosygln  unequivocally  stated.     In   the 
^urse  of  its  50  year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  aU  peoples,  large  o' small,  with 
reTpec!;    every    people    enjoys    the    right    to 
establish  an  independent  national   stat«  of 
Its  own.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Sov  et 
Union  While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples 
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to  aelf-detarmlaatloQ,  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
aa  reaolutely  oondemas  the  attempts  by  any 
state  to  oondTict  an  aggressive  policy  toward 
other  countries — a  policy  erf  conquest  of  for- 
eign land*  and  the  •ubjugatton  of  the  p>eo- 
plea  llTlng  tli«re." 

In  view  of  the  atxsve  facta,  we  request 
the  Premier  to  clarify  the  following  quea- 
tlana: 

Why  haa  th«  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
violate  the  aoverelgnty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principle*  o<  tbe  United  Nations  Charter  to 
the  Baltic  Stetea? 

When  will  the  Soviet  military  and  ad- 
nUnlatratlTe  apparatus  be  withdrawn  from 
the  territory  oX  the  Baltics^ 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from 
Its  policy  of  Ruaalflcatlon  and  Sovietization 
of  the  Baltic  peoples'* 

When  will  the  Baltic  victims  of  mass 
deportation  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homelandB? 

When  wlU  the  Soviet  Union  cease  inter- 
fering In  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  the  BalUc  States^ 

Mr.  Premier,  the  BalUc  Republics  have  a 
right  to  preeerve  their  own  l.meiuages.  re- 
ligious fraedoma,  traditions  and  political 
aspirations.  Will  you  enact  mea.'iures  to  cor- 
rect the  groa*  Injuatlcea  imposed  by  Stalin 
on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore  Independ- 
ence— or  are  your  noble  words  addressed  to 
the  General  Assembly  mere  hypocrisy' 

Committee  To  Restore  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence: Executive  Coordinators — 
Alglrdaa  Budreckls.  Romas  Kezys. 
Anthony  B.  Mazelka.  Joseph  laUklovas. 
Anthony  V.  Snleckus. 


MIKE  KIRWAN 


Mr.  AIjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen^^an 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  PiRKiNs^fflfay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
leave  to  make  an  insertion  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  in  order  to  voice  my  esteem 
for  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Kirw an  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  waste 
words  defending  Mke  Kixwan.  This 
modest  man.  who  is  content  with  a  line 
and  a  half  of  biographical  material  In 
the  Congressional  Directory,  has  made  a 
record  during  three  decades  In  this  Hou.se 
w^hlch  provides  all  the  defer\se  he  will 
ever  need. 

There  Is  not  a  citizen  of  this  Nation 
whose  economic  lot  has  not  been  Im- 
proved because  Muck  Kir'wan  has  been 
a  vigorous  Member  of  this  body  His  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  constitute  a  whole  series 
of  monimientA  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  development  of  tlils  Nation's  natural 
resources. 

There  is  not  a  Kentucklan  who  is  not 
now  enjoying  beneflLs  from  Mikk  Kir- 
wan's  work  In  providing  money  for  dams, 
for  flood  protection,  and  for  other  great 
public  works. 

Prtan  Kentucky  Lake  and  Barfcley 
Lake  In  western  Kentucky  to  the  Plsh- 
trap  Reservoir  on  the  Virginia  border, 
the  peoide  ot  Kentucky  have  many  rea- 
sons to  be  glad  Mikx  Kuwait  is  inter- 


ested not  only  In  the  welfare  of  his 
Youngstown  district,  not  only  in  his  own 
State  of  Oliio,  but  also  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  lot  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  live  along  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Green  River,  the  Kentucky  River, 
the  Big  Sandy  River — and.  yes.  Beaver 
Creek — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mike 
Kjrwan. 

Millions  of  Amiricaiis,  including  Ken- 
tuckians  by  the  thousands,  have  been 
saved  from  flood  ravage  by  Mike  Kirwan. 

In  concentrating  upon  Mike  Kirwan's 
Rreat  work  on  behalf  of  public  improve- 
ments, we  sometimes  forget  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  operation 
of  the  two-party  system  under  which  our 
country  has  attained  political  strength 
and  governmental  stability.  As  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  congressional  com- 
mittee. Mike  Kirwa.n  has  shown  a  fierce, 
loyal  but  highly  intelligent  partisanship 
which  Is  admired  alike  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 


OEO  PROGRAM  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  today  of  hearing  Mrs.  Fred 
Harris,  wife  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
my  State,  make  an  excellent  statement 
on  the  OEO  proerram  In  Oklahoma  I  in- 
clude It  with  my  remarks  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows : 
Sr*TT.M«NT  OF   Mrs.  Psed  R.   Harris   Bcroai 
THE  Education  and  Labor  Committk* 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to 
appear  here  tod.^y.  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opp<jrtunlty  to  express  my  individual  aiul 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  progriuiis  .spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity, 
my  strong  conviction  that  OEO.  must  be 
continued  as  a  separate  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  my  endorsement  of  the  provi- 
sions and  the  increased  funds  contfUned  In 
tlie  authorization  bill  pending  before  you, 
H  R   8311 

While  the  amount  of  money  Involved  In 
this  bill  l.s  less  than  h.ilf  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  the  Space  Program  and  Is  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  tutal  federal  budget. 
It  may  well  be  the  most  Imfxirtant  bill  the 
Congress  wUl  consider  during  this  session. 

President  Johnsons  War  on  Poverty  offers 
to  the  poor  the  chance  to  win  the  struggle 
to  overcome  feelings  of  laclc  of  self  con- 
fidence and  the  hopelessne.s8  of  poverty  It 
otters  no  guaranteed  answers,  but  the  means 
by  which  a  person  cm  seek  his  own  answers 
It  provides  no  required  goals,  but  it  exposes 
people  to  new  possibilities 

So  many  good,  decent  Americans  speak  of 
the  need  for  self  reliance  when  they  oritlcue 
OEO  and  what  it  does  We  must  help  them 
see  that  this  Is.  truly,  the  "self  reliance 
program  "  We  must  help  them  see  th.it  self- 
relLvnce  must  be  made  meaningful  for  a 
middle-aged  Indian  man  I  know  who  lives  In 
a  beautiful  rural  county  of  Oklahoma  where 
46  per  cent  of  all  the  adults  in  the  county 
have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education  and 
where  the  land  has  been  mined  and  farmed 
to  exhaustion  Talk  to  this  man  who.  though 
he  speaks  in  broken  English  and  has  only  a 


third-grade  education,  but  who  has  obviously 
much  above  average  Intelligence,  and  you 
realize  that  here  is  a  fellow  human  being 
who  has  been  wasted  for  forty-rive  years.  ,->.nd 
that  with  all  our  wealth  and  know-how  we 
h.^ve  allowed  the  world  to  pass  him  by.  You 
stand  talking  with  him  beoiUle  a  p<illuted  well 
from  which  his  and  three  other  families 
draw  by  hand  their  daily  water  supply  and 
you  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
when  this  man.  who  has  never  h.id  a  steady 
job  and  wouldn't  have  the  new  skills  required 
in  this  automated  age  If  one  were  offered, 
s.iys.  "All  I  want  Is  steady  work  .so  I  can  send 
my  kids  to  college"  With  this  bill,  under  the 
rural  poverty  program  of  O  E  O  .  we  will  give 
him  the  chance  to  put  his  self  reliance  to 
wiirk 

As  Dr  Billy  Graham  said  at  a  Congressional 
luncheon  here  In  the  Capit-ol  last  month: 

"One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  with 
what  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
doing  Is  that  their  programs  are  not  give- 
away programs.  I  thought  they  were  until  I 
began  to  look  Into  them  and  study  them. 
What  they  are  doing  la  helping  people  help 
them.selves  They're  giving  people  nn  oppor- 
tunity." 

THr  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  THE  POOR 

I  .im  unable  to  think  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
In  the  abstract  I  think  of  It  In  terms  of  pnr- 
tlcular  component  programs,  and  then  I 
think  of  those  programs  In  terms  of  people 
I  know. 

The  Community  Action  Program,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  me  think  of  the  Upward  Bound 
Progr;un.  sponsored  by  the  local  Community 
Action  group  In  Altus.  Oklahoma,  which  then 
reminds  me  of  some  young  people  I  talked 
with,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  whole 
new  world  of  opportunity  when  they  were 
exposed  briefly  to  campus  life  at  Southwest- 
ern State  College  I  think  of  their  neat  ap- 
pearance and  their  hopeful  eyes  and  their 
change  of  attitude  toward  themselves  and 
other  people. 

When  I  think  of  the  Work  and  Training 
Program  and  the  Neighl>orhood  Youth  Corps. 
I  think  of  a  beautiful  young  Indian  high- 
school  girl  in  McLoud,  Oklahoma,  who  had 
been  a  severe  disciplinary  problem,  but  who 
has.  now.  for  the  first  time,  begtin  to  see 
what  she  was  meant  to  be  and  can  become. 

When  I  think  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. I  think  of  a  lady  In  Oklahoma  City, 
who  for  the  first  time  now  sees  the  law  and 
those  who  administer  it  as  possible  frlend.s, 
rather  than  enemies. 

When  I  think  o'  the  Head  Start  Program, 
I  think  of  "Project  Mai^le,"  an  activity  In 
my  hometown  of  Lawton.  Oklahoma,  and 
I  see  children  with  a  sparkle  In  their  eyes 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives  because  tliey 
were  brimght  together  with  older  people, 
under  tine  Foster  Grandparent  Prograjn.  peo- 
ple who  formerly  had  felt  useless  and  un- 
wanted I  think  of  a  particular  pair,  a  child 
starred  for  love,  who  for  the  first  time  now 
Is  beginning  to  talk,  and  an  older  p>erson. 
who  now  has  someone  to  whom  to  give  his 
I'ue. 

When  I  think  of  the  Adult  Training  Pro- 
gram. I  think  of  an  80-year-old  Negro  woman 
In  Lawton.  who  l»  learning  to  read  and  wTite. 
She  siild.  "It  seems  like  I  had  Just  been 
waiting  to  die:  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  Now.  for  the  first  time,  I  feel  like  a  real 
human  being  " 

When  I  think  oi  the  Training  Program.  I 
think  of  the  Indian  boy  In  Anadarko,  a  hlgh- 
8ch(X)l  dropout,  working  as  a  welder,  his  first 
J  >b,  and  planning  now  to  finish  school  and 
go  to  college. 

When  I  think  of  th  -  Migrant  Worker  Pro- 
gram, I  think  of  a  Mexican-American  child 
In  southwestern  Oklahoma,  who  had  spent 
most  of  her  days  in  school  In  tears  because 
of  her  dlfBculty  In  English,  but  who  now 
thinks  of  herself  as  a  real  American. 

When  I  think  of  Vista,  I  think  of  Xdabel. 
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Oklahoma,  and  a  large  Head  Start  Program 
which  was  started  by  a  Vista  volunteer  with 
one  box  of  Crayolas  and  one  child.  Or,  I 
think  of  a  child  crying  In  the  hill  country 
of  eastern  Oklahoma,  getting  his  first  In- 
noculatlon  for  typhoid,  dlptherla,  smallpox 
and  whooping  cough,  because  a  Vista  worker 
cared  enough  to  help  bring  our  health  pro- 
grams to  the  p>eople. 

All  of  us.  whether  we  are  social  workers 
or  public  officials  or  lawyers  or  doctors  or 
Just  citizens,  tend  to  think  of  "cases"  and 
"constituents"  and  "clients"  and  "patients" 
and  "the  poor."  This  bill  deals  with  people, 
but  people  who  are  still  Individuals,  Individ- 
uals who  want  a  chance.  When  we  think  In 
terms  of  the  Individuals  who  are  Involved  In 
this  program,  this  BUI  must  surely  pass  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF   THIS    PROGRAM    TO 
AMERICAN     INDIANS 

American  Indians,  with  a  different  her- 
itage which  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
motivation,  are.  first  and  foremost,  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  have  the  same  problems 
and  the  same  goals  we  all  have.  But  more 
of  them  are  poor,  and,  when  they  are  poor, 
they  face  special  problems  because  of  their 
different  background. 

Indians  are  the  only  minority  group  which 
has  Its  own  government  bureau  and  health 
service,  but.  as  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee last  year  said,  the  American  Indian  still 
ranks  below  everybody  else  In  health.  In 
housing.  In  Jobs,  In  education  and  In  almost 
any  other  Indication  of  the  quality  of  his 
life.  We  have  been  too  paternalistic.  We  have 
been  doing  things  to  Indians  and  Jor 
Indians,  rather  than  tcith  Indians.  Now,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  begun  a  new 
orientation,  and  O.E.O.  has  placed  great 
stress  on  self-help  programs  Involving 
Indians. 

As  you  know.  I  am  President  of  Oklaho- 
mans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  a  charitable 
and  educational  non-profit  corporation.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  Is  composed  of  41  Okla- 
homans.  mostly  Indians,  from  every  section 
of  our  state.  While  In  Oklahoma  we  do  not 
have  the  additional  problem  of  physical  Iso- 
lation on  reservations,  we  do  have  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  the  Indians  In  the  United 
States,  some  68  Indian  tribes,  and  depressing 
national  statistics  concerning  American  In- 
dians are  duplicated  in  our  state. 

Oklahomans  for  Indian  Opportunity  be- 
gan Its  existence  when  a  group  of  Interested 
Indians  and  non-Indians  got  together  to 
sponsor  a  statewide  Indian  Opportunity 
Conference  In  1965.  We  planned  for  around 
200.  and  had  more  than  500  persons  In  at- 
tendance. There  was  tremendous  desire  for 
self  Improvement,  and  so  we  banded  to- 
gether In  an  organization  which  seeks  to 
help  draw  Oklahoma  Indians  more  fully  Into 
our  state's  economy  and  culture.  We  are  now 
ending  our  first  year  as  a  sub-contractor 
under  the  Multi-purpose  Training  Center  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  funded  by 
OEO.,  to  help  Oklahoma  Indians  acquire 
the  self  confidence,  motivation  and  skills  to 
become  active,  productive  members  of  the 
total  community  in  our  state. 

We  don't  want  to  force  the  American  In- 
dian to  become  "a  middle  class  white  man," 
but  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  real  choice  of  what  he  wants  to  do  with 
his  life.  All  do  not  have  that  opportunity 
now.  because  of  Inadequate  preparation  for 
the  transition  and  partly  because  of  the 
attitudes  of  non-Indians.  Both  of  these 
must  change,  and  this  is  the  goal  of  Okla- 
homans for  Indian  Opportunity. 

We  sponsor  leadership  training  for  com- 
munity Involvement  and  community  devel- 
opment, a  work  study  program  for  young  peo- 
ple, youth  programs  to  Involve  young  In- 
dians In  total  public  school  activities,  and 
an  Indian  Achievement  Week  to  foster  the 
powerfully  motivating  force  of  pride  of  heri- 
tage. We  spin  off  Indian  leaders  Into  local 


community  projects  which  we  help  stimu- 
late. Including  bousing,  education  and 
health.  Since,  aa  Is  true  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  one-half  of  all  Oklahoma  Indians  live 
In  urban  areas,  we  provide  referral  centers 
In  each  of  our  two  large  cities,  Tulsa  and 
Oklahoma  City,  to  bring  together  the  rurally- 
oriented  Oklahoma  Indian  with  state,  federal, 
local  and  private  efforts  Intended  to  help  him 
find  employment,  housing,  training  and  so 
forth. 

All  of  this  is  a  big  and  difficult  Job.  It  is 
not  made  any  easier  by  the  fact  that,  like  so 
many  other  activities  which  got  started 
around  the  country  through  the  sponsorship 
of  O.E.O.,  nobody  Is  altogether  certain  of 
how  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  hvunan  re- 
source development.  But  we  are  trying,  and 
we  are  mostly  succeeding.  Our  funding  as  a 
subcontractor  under  O.E.O.  is  $242,000  this 
year,  and,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  for  the  rec- 
ord a  written  report  on  our  first  year's  activi- 
ties. 

What  we  are  doing  In  Oklahoma  for  In- 
dian Opportimity  has  had  Impact  throughout 
the  United  States,  because  of  a  national  mag- 
azine article  on  our  activities,  and,  because 
of  O  J:.0.  and  the  new  spirit  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Indians  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  are  experiencing  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day. 

THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     THIS     PROCRAM     TO     THE 
AFFLUENT 

This  is  a  changed  world.  It  is  different 
from  what  It  was  yesterday.  Tomorrow  will 
be  different  from  today.  If  we  don't,  con- 
tinually and  everyday,  think  anew  about  how 
to  live  with  these  changing  conditions  In  a 
changing  world,  we  will  become  stagnated  as 
Individuals,  and  so  will  our  nation. 

nns  Is  an  urbanized  country.  Most  of  our 
people  now  live  In  urban  areas  without  the 
security  of  knowing  their  neighbors,  or  know- 
ing where  they  fit  into  things  or  knowing 
what  Is  expected  of  them — things  which  they 
had  when  they  lived  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Technology  and  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  virtually  overwhelm  us  and  makes 
some  of  us  feel  small  and  worthless  as  Indi- 
viduals. And,  then,  there  are  more  of  us,  and 
we  crowd  each  other.  All  of  us  who  are  dif- 
ferent are  no  longer  Isolated,  and  no  one  Is 
Isolated  or  Insulated  from  us. 

And  something  Is  happening  to  our  chil- 
dren. They  become  physical  adults  at  12,  not 
at  17  as  they  did  100  years  ago,  and  they 
know  more  in  grade  school— «nd  must  know 
more — than  we  did  in  high  school.  And  there 
Is  a  wider  and  wider  period  between  the  time 
they  become  adults  at  an  earlier  age  and  the 
time  when  they  can,  with  skills  and  educa- 
tion, become  participating  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

Although  all  of  us  have  more  bills  than  we 
can  pay,  and  are  busy  about  our  dally  chores 
of  making  a  living,  deep  down  all  of  us,  every 
now  and  then,  take  stock  and  ask,  "Am  I 
really  doing  anything  worthwhile  with  my 
life?"  The  man  who  works  in  a  factory  at 
a  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  Job,  has  no 
finished  product  he  can  call  his  own  or  take 
pride  In.  The  medical  specialist  deals  with 
"cases,"  with  little  human  Involvement.  The 
teacher  In  an  over-crowded  classroom  knows 
she  reaches  less  than  all  her  class.  The  house- 
wife drives  her  car,  and  pays  the  bills,  and 
does  the  shopping,  and  drives  her  car  some 
more.  Every  segment  of  our  society  needs 
wider  avenues,  broader  opportunities  for 
meaningful  service  to  others.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  dropping  our  money  In 
the  poor  box,  or  making  baskets  for  the  poor 
at  Christmastime,  or  giving  our  "fair  share" 
to  the  United  Fund.  It  isnt  personal  enough, 
although  these  things  are  laudable. 

This  need  for  meaningful  service  Is  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  ever-growing  number 
of  older  people,  retiring  at  earlier  and  earlier 
ages.  It  Is  especially  crucial,  also,  for  the 
ever-growing  number  of  young  people,  who 
must  wait  longer  and  longer  to  have  any 
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part  in  making  the   decisions   which   affect 
their   lives. 

So.  at  least  as  Important  as  what  It  means 
for  the  poor,  the  programs  sponsored  by 
O.  E.  O.  serve  a  basic  and  vital  national  need 
in  providing  avenues  for  volunteer  service — 
and  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 
This  country,  this  government,  and  each  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  think  of  new  ways 
to  involve  people  In  meaningful  service,  to 
use  these  wasted  human  resources,  that  we 
have  not  yet  even  dreamed  of. 

And  every  agency  and  department  of  this 
government  Is  going  to  have  to  continually 
change  Its  outlook  and  its  activities  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  conditions.  While  there 
Is  a  spirit  of  Innovation  and  creativity  sweep- 
ing through  every  agency  of  our  government, 
there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  It 
would  not  be  moving  nearly  as  fast  as  It  is — 
or  as  It  must — except  for  the  challenge  and 
competition  of  the  single  government  agency 
which  spealts  for  the  poor,  offers  opportunity 
for  service,  and  deals  primarily  in  Innovation. 

O.  E.  O.  must  be  kept  as  a  separate  entity 
for  this  reason,  If  for  no  other.  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  that  the  largest  increases  in 
funds  provided  for  in  this  BUI  are  In  broad, 
general  areas  which  encourage  and  give  In- 
centive to  Innovation,  creativity  and  origi- 
nality of  thinking,  of  approach  and  of  action 
to  the  complex  problems  which  our  country 
faces. 

The  Upward  Bound  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  examples  and  the  eighty-year- 
old  Negro  woman  learning  to  read  and  write, 
I  spoke  of  earlier,  also  make  me  think  of  the 
renewed  pride  In  their  profession  gained  by 
the  educators  Involved,  and  the  widened  vi- 
sion they  have  about  what  they  can  do  for 
people  who  formerly  were  lost,  and  the  new 
perspective  they  have  received  alxjut  the 
problems  and  worth  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Anadarko  boy  working  as  a  welder 
makes  me  think  of  his  employer,  who,  now. 
Is  not  Just  making  a  living,  but  is  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  someone  else. 

The  Oklahoma  City  lady,  getting  a  new 
view  of  law  and  legal  machinery,  reminds  me 
of  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  who  has  turned 
from  building  his  own  practice  to  running 
the  Legal  Services  Program  and  the  75  law 
students  who  recently  volunteered  to  help 
without  pay. 

When  I  think  of  the  Headstart  or  Health 
or  other  programs  started  by  Vista  volun- 
teers, I  think  also  about  the  blonde  Vista  vol- 
tmteer,  working  In  a  Vlnlta  mental  hospital, 
her  face  made  more  beautiful  by  the  shine  of 
Inner  satisfaction,  and  of  her  determination 
to  prepare  herself  even  better  through  more 
education. 

When  I  think  of  the  Work  Orientation  Pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  Oklahomans  for  Indian 
Opportunity,  I  remember  the  Director  trying 
to  reach  and  get  some  response  from — trying 
to  communicate  with — a  group  of  withdrawn 
Indian  dropouts  In  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  and 
I  could  almost  see  him,  the  staff  member, 
grow  before  my  eyes,  challenged  as  never  be- 
fore  in   his  life. 

When  I  think  of  the  Migrant  Worker  Pro- 
gram In  Southwestern  Oklahoma.  I  think  of 
the  church  women  and  ministers  now  living 
their  religion  on  a  dally  basis. 

As  Bill  Suttle,  President  of  the  United 
States  Jaycees,  whose  regional  office  Is  In 
Tulsa,  said  recently: 

"Experience  gained  by  the  current  pro- 
grams could  go  far  toward  greater  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  millions  of  concerned 
American  volunteers." 

We  cannot  meet  the  problems  this  coun- 
try faces  In  health,  mental  health.  In  educa- 
tion or  In  most  other  areas  except  by  the 
tremendously  Increased  effort  of  non -profes- 
sional volunteers.  O.E.O.  Is  pointing  the  way. 

Prom  all  over  America,  people  have  written 
me  asiclng,  "What  can  I  do?"  That  is  a 
terribly  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  we 
must  make  It  easier.  But,  one  way,  I  always 
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say.  iB  to  auiiport  the  progntma  of  OJl.O  and 
their  funding.  Another  la  to  become  per- 
sonally InTolTed  In  them.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  become  inTolyed  And.  now.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  thla  opportuiiity  to  ipeak 
out  In  support  of  thla  leglalatton.  I  am  hon- 
ored you  asked  me.  I  congratulate  you  on 
what  you  have  done  in  establishing  O.E.O  . 
and  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  conUnue  It 
and  permit  Ita  Impact  to  grow  This  wtu  be  a 
better  country,  and  each  of  us  will  be  better 
citizens,  because  you  do 


CRIME   AND  SCIENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr  Roomol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  working  diligently 
over  the  past  few  months  on  anticrime 
legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  a  most  informative  and  ob- 
jective article  on  crime  and  science, 
printed  In  the  July  11.  1967.  edition  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News: 

CaniE  AND  Science 
Supreme  Court  declsloiia  laiposiug  rigorous 
restrlctlona  on  the  admissibility  of  criminal 
confesslona  brought  vehement  protest  from 
law  enforcement  officials  They  complained 
they  bad  been  •  handcuffed. "  Experience, 
however,  la  tempering  some  of  their  appre- 
hensions. 

A  survey  last  year  by  the  district  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  County  showed  that  confes- 
sions were  needed  for  successful  prosecution 
In  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  4.0O0  cases.  In 
Detroit  the  chief  of  detectives  reached  a  simi- 
lar conclusion  after  studying  his  aie  of  mur- 
der cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  insists  that  suspects  In 
custody  must  be  told  they  have  a  right  to  re- 
main silent  and  must,  if  indigent,  be  offered 
free  legal  advice  before  being  questioned  by 
the  police.  The  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  sur- 
veys dlacloaed  that  a  large  number  of  sus- 
pects confessed,  nevertheless,  some  even  after 
their  lawyers  told  them  to  remain  silent. 

Further  testimony  now  comes  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law.  Ita  study  shows  that  fewer  than  10  per 
cent  of  all  susp)ect8  in  Washington  accept  the 
offer  of  free  legal  assistance 

That  the  consequences  of  the  new  court 
rules  are  somewhat  less  alarming  than  antlc- 
l{>ated  la  reassuring  only  up  to  a  point.  The 
10  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  can't  be  closed 
without  confessions  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  crime. 
Including  such  offenses  as  homicide,  robbery 
and  burglary. 

Combatting  this  10  per  cent  requires  mod- 
ernization of  detection  methods.  But  a  study 
made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shows  the  police  In  most  of 
the  DAtlon  lack  essential  scientific  and  tech- 
nical aids. 

There  are  no  crime  laboratories  In  17  states 
or  In  three-fourths  of  the  cities  with  popula- 
tions exceeding  100.000.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  qualified  personnel  for  scientific 
analysis  of  crime.  Progress  In  obtaining  both 
the  facllltlea  and  the  trained  manpower  Is 
dlsturbl&cly  slow. 


ANTIRIOT  BILL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Abbitt]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABBITT  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
pending  In  the  House  the  so-called  antl- 
rtot  bill  which  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  maintainance  of  law  and  order  In 
America.  Time  is  running  out  and  I  urge 
Its  early  consideration.  Riots,  fighting  In 
the  streets,  takeover  of  entire  sections  of 
some  of  our  cities  by  hoodlums  who  are 
looting,  commiting  arson,  burglary,  and 
larceny  and  the  like  are  rampant  in 
many  sections  of  our  Nation  today.  There 
is  apparently  a  mad  rush  to  excuse  this 
lawlessness  by  people  in  high  places. 
Actually  this  disregard  'or  law  and  order 
has  been  brought  about,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  action  of  many  of  our  leaders  in 
high  political  positions.  Originally  an 
open  invitation  was  extended  by  those 
in  high  places  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  the  sit-ins  and  all 
those  with  any  grievance  to  disregard 
local  laws  and  to  forcibly  insist  on  their 
demands. 

We  have  seen  a  coddling  of  the  law- 
breakers by  certain  elements  of  the  Fed- 
eral judlciarj'.  These  rioters  were  nur- 
tured, encouraged,  and  protected  by  both 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
our  National  Crovt-mment.  The  police 
and  local  officials  have  been  hamstrung, 
shackled  and  almost  blackjacked  Into 
yielding  to  the  pressures  of  these  agita- 
tors and  the  most  lawless  elements  of 
our  countrj'.  Something  positive  must 
be  done  to  stop  the  rioting. 

We  have  seen  agitators  going  from 
place  to  place  throughout  the  country- 
side stirring  up  and  fomenting  trouble 
among  certain  elements  of  the  populace. 
Law  and  order  must  be  maintained.  A  lot 
is  heard  about  civil  rights  but  no  men- 
lion  whatever  is  made  of  the  rights  of  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  to  live  In  peace  and  quiet 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor:  to 
have  his  property  protected:  to  have  the 
streets  of  our  cities  made  safe  to  travel 
upon.  Many  of  our  judges  have  become 
so  soft  on  criminals  and  the  criminals 
have  been  so  pampered  and  protected 
that  they  have  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  law  or  for  our  peace  officers. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  been 
handcuffed,  abused  and  receive  so  little 
protection  from  the  courts  that  many  of 
them  are  actually  afraid  to  make  an  ar- 
rest because  if  they  arrest  anyone  who 
is  pretending  to  protest  and  demonstrate 
for  his  civil  nghts  the  officer  stands  in 
grave  jeopardy  of  his  job,  Is  brought  be- 
fore boards,  questioned  severely  and  fre- 
quently abused  In  the  press  simply  be- 
cause the  officer  tried  to  do  his  duty  and 
protect  law-abiding  citizens. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  maxim  of  equal 
justice  to  all  and  give  protection  to  all  of 
our  people  and  not  just  to  the  criminals 
who  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  but  because  of  the  attitude  of 
people  in  high  places,  because  of  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  they  have 
received  from  these  same  people  and 
elements  of  the  judiciary,  they  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  run  wild,  destroy 
property,  take  whatever  they  desire  with- 
out paying  for  it. 


We  hear  the  slogan  often  that  this  will 
be  a  long,  hot  summer.  I  say  let  us  make 
It  a  long,  hot  summer  for  these  law- 
breakers, these  rioters.  Let  us  put  them 
in  jail,  prosecute  them,  put  them  behind 
bars,  make  them  go  to  work  on  work 
details  and,  for  a  change,  respect  the 
rights  of  our  law-abiding  citizens.  Many 
of  these  agitators  have  no  visible  means 
of  support.  They  apparently  have  no 
regard  for  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded.  They  castigate  and 
throw  off  on  everything  we  have  here.  I 
would  su!4gest  if  they  have  such  contempt 
for  our  way  of  life  and  for  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  our  Nation  that  they 
should  go  elsewhere  and  peddle  their 
wares  and  not  browbeat  and  intimidate 
the  loyal  Americans  who  love  our  way  of 
life,  who  respect  it  and  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  make  our  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

I  hereby  charge  that  most  of  this  was 
brought  about  by  many  of  our  officials 
who  have  encouraged  this  lawlessness, 
nurtured  it,  pampered  it  and  abused 
those  who  would  try  to  bring  about  law 
and  order.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  face  up  to  the  situation.  We  must 
demand  and  see  that  there  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  such  unlawful  activity.  We  must 
protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
of  our  people  and  not  just  minority  pres- 
sure groups  for  political  expediency. 

There  has  been  such  a  breakdown  In 
prosecution,  conviction  and  punishment 
of  criminals  that  we  no  longer  have  ade- 
quate respect  for  law  and  order.  Actual 
encouragement  of  lawlessness  by  certain 
supposedly  responsible  Government  offi- 
cials plus  the  coddling  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ment, the  shackling  of  the  police  and  the 
freeing  of  known  criminals  by  the  judi- 
ciary have  caused  many  elements  In  our 
society  to  feel  that  they  have  a  free  hand 
to  do  whatever  they  choose  without  re- 
gard or  respect  for  property  rights  or 
personal  rights  of  others. 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  Is  widespread 
disrespect  of  law  and  order,  fertilized  by 
Irresponsible  agitators,  condoned  by  re- 
sponsible officials  and  put  Into  practice 
by  have-nots  who  believe  that  they  may 
take  what  they  want  and  do  whatever 
they  desire  without  fear  of  punishment 
because  of  the  attitude  of  many  members 
of  the  judiciary  who  have  released 
known  and  admitted  criminals  and  chas- 
tl.sed  the  officers  for  attempting  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

The  coddling  of  prisoners  by  the  courts 
and  the  severe  criticism  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  attempt  to  apprehend 
rioters  and  other  lawbreakers  if  less 
than  kid-glove  treatment  Is  used  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  creating  such 
disrespect  of  law  and  order  that  some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  If  we  are  to 
restore  any  semblance  of  peace  and  good 
order  In  America.  One  sure  way  to  re- 
store order  Is  to  demonstrate  to  the  crim- 
inals that  the  guilty  will  be  speedily  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  and  severely 
punished. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklsihoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  last 
Congress  was  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  This  act  committed  the  Federal 
Government  to  lead  a  comprehensive, 
cooperative,  nationwide  program  to  im- 
prove highway  safety  and  to  reduce  the 
awful  price  we  pay  In  death,  suffering 
and  monetary  damages  for  traffic 
accidents. 

Less  than  10  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  we  have  come  to  a  ma- 
jor milestone  In  Its  implementation.  I 
refer  to  the  recent  promulgation  of  per- 
formance standards  for  State  and  com- 
munity safety  programs  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  Boyd. 

These  standards  are  addressed  to  the 
problem  areas  and  deficiencies  noted  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  Its  de- 
liberations last  year.  They  p.re  based  on 
the  best  Information  presently  available. 
They  have  received  the  scrutiny  of  State 
and  local  officials,  whose  suggestions 
have  helped  shape  them.  They  have  been 
reviewed,  with  comment,  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee. 

In  their  final  form  they  represent  the 
best  attainable  consensus  of  concerned 
and  practical  men  for  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  Improve  highway  safety.  They  set 
forth  realistic  minimum  goals  that  all 
States  can  reach. 

While  this  initial  accomplishment 
certainly  merits  praise.  It  also  turns  our 
eyes  to  the  hard  road  that  lies  ahead. 

First,  it  Is  apparent  that  at  present, 
compliance  with  the  standards  will  vary 
considerably  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  officials  to  bring  their 
safety  programs  up  to  the  standards.  In 
this  task  they  are  deserving  of  whole- 
hearted support,  both  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  from  the  public.  We 
should  not  minimize  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  will  be  faced  by  the  States 
and  local  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  look  for  signifi- 
cant and  steady  progress  If  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  is  to  achieve  the  results  Con- 
gress intended. 

Second,  It  Is  appmrent  that  substantial 
additional  funds  will  be  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  required  by  the 
standards.  The  Congress  will  consider 
the  funding  problem  next  year,  after  re- 
ceiving the  detailed  cost  estimate  re- 
quired by  the  act. 

Third,  and  finally.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  standards  can  be  improved  and 
made  more  effective  only  when  personal 
judgments  are  based  on  sound,  specific 
information.  For  this  reason  Congress 
provided  for  a  Federal  highway  safety 
research  program  to  be  conducted  by  the 
new  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of  the 
initial  research  contracts  let  by  the  Bu- 
reau are  intended  to  develop  the  Infor- 
mation needed  to  Improve  the  State  and 
community  safety  program  and  Increase 
their  payoff.  This  effort  can  only  en- 
hance the  total  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 


President  Johnson  said  tn  calling  for 
establishment  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  that  a  comprehensive 
safety  program  keyed  to  the  total  trans- 
portation system  was  needed.  Under  the 
President's  leadership,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  established.  It  Is 
fitting  that  one  of  the  Department's  first 
actions — the  highway  and  vehicle  safety 
standards — should  in  the  President's 
own  words,  "put  safety  first"  among  our 
transportation  priorities,  an  approach 
witli  which  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRAIION 
HAS  ASSISTED  IN  HAWAn 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matstjnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
1962,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  assisted  more  than  200  small  busi- 
ness firms  In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Ap- 
proximately $6  million  has  been  loaned 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

SB  A  hs.s  also  Eisslsted  13  small  firms, 
which  were  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
federally  financed  projects,  with  $627,- 
000  In  loans.  This  agency  has  provided 
local  development  companies  with  $1.5 
million.  Many  of  these  Io,ans  have  assist- 
ed in  the  construction  of  factory  build- 
ings, motels,  hotels,  and  restaurants  to 
increase  and  Improve  the  accommoda- 
tions for  Hawaii's  \ital  tourist  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  caimot  be  denied  that 
one  of  President  Johnson's  greatest  ac- 
complishments to  date  has  been  the 
establishment  of  an  eftectlve  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  business  sector 
of  our  country  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  this  close  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  Government,  re- 
ferred to  today  as  "creative  federalism," 
Is  resulting  In  benefits  not  only  to  the 
businessmen  of  this  country  but  to  all 
Americans,  as  well.  Nowhere,  I  believe. 
Is  this  fact  more  clearly  evident  than  In 
the  small  business  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  Indeed  an  Important  factor  In 
promoting  continued  prosperity  In 
HawaU. 

It  Is  not  imusual  today  that  small  busi- 
nessmen should  feel  that  they  have  a 
strong  ally  In  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President  has  shown  a  keen  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  their  problems.  He  has 
asked  the  Administrator  of  SBA,  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  to  make  small  business 
one  of  the  greatest  growth  areas  In  the 
Nation. 

Hawaii's  SBA  activity  Is  more  than 
citing  a  few  statistics.  I  should  like  to 
relate,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
in  human,  personal  terms,  a  story  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  Indi- 
cating how  SBA's  assistance  has  affected 
the  fortunes  of  one  Hawaiian  enterprise. 

This  success  story  concerns  one  of  Ha- 
waii's older  fruit  processing  companies, 


the  Hawaiian  Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  Ltd., 
which  was  originally  started  by  Mr. 
Ryoichl  Tateishl  In  a  small,  lush,  green 
valley  some  distance  from  the  main 
highway  on  my  own  home  island  of 
Kauai.  He  was  mainly  engaged  In  the 
business  of  processing  guavas  for  jellies 
and  j:.ms. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Tateishl's  sons  bought  the 
firm  and  practically  started  from 
scratch.  They  began  to  seek  new  ways  of 
improving  the  fruit  processing  operation 
within  the  plant  and  to  seek  new  mar- 
kets for  their  products. 

By  1965,  they  were  able  to  Improve  sub- 
stantially the  financial  structure  of  the 
business.  Business  was  good  but  compe- 
tition was  stronger  than  ever  and  In 
order  to  maintain  a  competitive  position 
In  the  maritet  the  Tateishl  brothers 
needed  additional  funds  to  expand  and 
relocate  the  fruit  processing  plant  and 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  op- 
eration. 

The  Honolulu  regional  SBA  office  as- 
sisted the  Hawaiian  Fruit  Preserving  Co.. 
Ltd.  by  approving  a  $40,000  loan  for  this 
pm-pose  with  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  par- 
ticipating 10  percent  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  capital  loan  program  participat- 
ing 22 ',i  percent  of  the  loan  amount. 

During  the  succeeding  2  years,  Hawai- 
ian Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  Ltd.,  operated 
at  modest  profits.  But  the  heavy  com- 
petition from  others  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  still  hampered  the  growth  poten- 
tial of  this  business  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  small  fruit  processors  were  mar- 
keting their  products  almost  exclusively 
In  Honolulu.  The  company's  new  plant 
therefore  had  been  operating  well  under 
full  capacity.  Mr.  Hiroshl  Tateishl,  presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  felt  that  he  should  find 
new  markets  for  his  products  on  the  U.S. 
mainland  but  did  not  .know  where  to 
start. 

The  company  sisked  for  assistance 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Honolulu  office  which  assigned  this 
problem  to  a  SCORE  volunteer,  Mr.  H. 
F.  Bimbaum. 

SCORE  is  the  abbreviated  name  for  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  a 
volunteer  organization  started  by  the 
SBA.  SCORE  has  more  than  3,000  active 
members,  all  former  executives  who  are 
now  retired  from  full-time  work  but  are 
still  interested  in  providing  experienced 
counsel  to  small  businessmen  In  meeting 
marketing  and  management  problems. 

Mr.  Bimbaum,  a  respected  resident  of 
the  island  of  Kauai,  moved  to  Hawaii  In 
1958  after  his  retirement  from  a  very 
successful  law  practice  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  In  addition  to  his  legal  knowledge, 
he  also  possesses  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical business  experience. 

Mr.  Bimbaum  felt  that  Mr.  Tateishl 
could  easily  market  his  jams  and  jellies 
on  the  mainland  either  through  food 
brokers  specializing  in  gourmet  foods  or 
directly  to  high-quality  foodstores. 

Mr.  Blrnbaum  visited  several  potential 
sales  sources  on  the  mainland  and  In- 
formed Mr.  Tateishl  of  worthwhile.  In- 
terested potential  buyers. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Bimbaum's  direct  as- 
sistance through  the  SCORE  program, 
Mr.  Tateishl  has  been  able  to  substan- 
tially Increase  his  sales  volume  and  there- 
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fore  operate  at  a  greater  capacity  and 
Increase  tbe firms  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  case  exem- 
pllfles  the  work  that  the  Sniall  Business 
Administration  Is  doing  every  day  to  help 
small  flmu  obtain  necessary  financing 
and  expand  growth  potential. 

The  Tatelshl  brothers  are  aware  of  the 
Important  role  which  the  SBA  has 
played  in  helping  them  financially  so 
that  they  could  expand  their  firm  and 
they  are  appreciative  of  this  aid. 

They  are  also  appreciative  of  the  ex- 
pert marketing  advice  given  them  by 
SCORE  representative  H.  P.  Bimbaum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  speak  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  Job  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration Is  doing  In  keeping  small  busi- 
nesses alive  and  viable  through  the  many 
aid  programs  of  the  SBA. 


July  13,  1967 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr   ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.   Speaker,  while  I 
am  very  flattered  by  the  suggestion  of 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
Mr.  JoBLsoN  of  New  Jersey,  that  I  be 
nominated  to  be  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  must  respectfully  decline    For  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that 
Secretary  Freeman  Is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  what   is  probably   the   most 
thankless  and  difficult  Cabinet  post 

Yesterday,  the  entire  Nation  witnessed 
the  angry  debate  between  Secretary 
Freeman  and  the  senior  member  of  the 
other  body  from  New  York  I  would  point 
out  to  my  colleague  from  the  other  body 
that  the  last  time  I  looked,  Orville  Free- 
man was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. If  the  antipoverty  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  really  wants  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  widespread  starvation  and 
disease  in  Mississippi.  I  suggest  they  in- 
vite or  subpoena  the  man  who  is  most 
responsible  for  it.  the  man  who  is  Gover- 
nor of  Mississippi.  Paul  John.son. 

Eighteen  months  ago  after  a  visit  to 
Mississippi.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body,  and  it  is  In 
the  Recorb,  that  not  only  were  the  State 
and  local  officials  of  Mississippi  not  co- 
operating with  the  USDA  in  getting  food 
to  their  starving  Negroes,  but  that  they 
were  doing  everything  In  their  power  to 
block  this  assistance  from  reaching  those 
poor  unfortunate  Americans  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  living  in  Mississippi 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  engaged  In  a 
deliberate  conspiracy  to  starve  their 
Negroes  out  of  the  State,  now  that  they 
are  no  longer  needed  In  the  cottonflelds 
and  In  addlUon  have  the  right  to  vote 

I  debated  this  issue  »1th  the  entire 
Mississippi  delegation.  They  questioned 


my  motives,  my  judgment  and  my  ex- 
perience. But  in  the  end  the  story  was 
the  same,  not  one  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation  was  to 
lift  one  finger  to  assist  the  hungry  and 
starving  of  their  State. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  Secretary  Free- 
man and  his  Department  have  done 
everything  In  their  power  to  get  food  to 
the  starving  men,  women,  and  children 
not  only  m  Mississippi,  but  al.so  in  the 
other  Southern  States  where  the  same 
dreadful  conditions  exist,  such  as  Ala- 
bama and  South  Carolina.  Each  time  he 
has  attempted  to  help  he  has  been 
blocked  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
our  di.stingULshed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr  Javits'  at- 
tack was  as  misguided  as  It  was  unwar- 
ranted for  the  real  culprit  in  this  affair 
is  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Javits  feels 
that  as  New  York  States  Republican 
Member  of  the  other  body,  he  could  not 
appear  to  be  any  le.ss  antiadminlstratlon 
than  his  Democratic  colleague  in  the 
other  body 

I  know  of  no  man  In  the  country  more 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  helping  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  Uian  Secretary 
Freeman.  His  record  of  assisting  our 
Negro  minority  in  this  country  is  un- 
paralleled He  transformed  virtual  single- 
handed  a  previously  lily-white  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  an  integrated 
one.  He  knows  better  than  most  that  the 
Department  still  has  a  long  road  to  travel 
in  this  direction,  but,  considering  that 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agnculture 
and  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Conmnlttee  is  dom- 
inated by  southern  members  who  are 
just  as  dedicated  to  blocking  integration. 
It  is  a  major  miracle  that  he  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  has. 

During  their  debate  Secretary  Free- 
man and  Mr  Javits  touched  on  food  for 
the  poor  in  New  York  State.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  while  New  York  State 
by  and  large  has  a  very  fine  welfare  pro- 
gram, our  participation  m  food  stamp 
and  surplus  commodity  programs  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  do  not  recall  that  either 
of  our  Senators  or  our  Governors  made 
any  attempt  to  get  these  programs  going 
in  New  York  State.  Of  the  five  counties 
that  I  represent,  two  are  economically 
deprived  and  one  is  on  the  borderline 
None  of  these  counties  has  a  food  stamp 
program.  I  think  the  Secretary  was  quite 
right  in  suggesting  that  Senator  Javits 
look  at  the  situation  in  New  York  State 
before  telling  Secretary  Freeman  what 
to  do  in  Mississippi. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  of  tho.sc  well- 
meaning  Members  of  both  bodies  who 
wish  to  see  these  terrible  conditions  in 
many  of  our  States  ameliorated  try  to 
distinguish  their  friends  from  their  en- 
emies if  they  wish  to  help. 


HOUSTONS  GREAT  HUMANITARIAN 
GEORGE  R    BROWN,  LAUDED 

Mr     ALBERT     Mr     Speaker     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  our 
greate.st  a.s.sets  in  Houston,  we  number 
first  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
given  .so  freely  of  their  time  and  talent 
to  make  our  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

One  such  man,  who  many  of  my  col- 
leasiues  know  personally.  Is  George  R 
Brown,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

His  career  Ls  legendary.  As  a  builder 
he  has  left  his  mark  acros>s  the  world 
wherever  fast,  efficient  engineering  and 
construction  work  is  needed.  His  genius 
for  organization  and  construction  was 
tapped  by  our  Government  during  World 
War  II.  Korea,  and  now  again  in  our 
heavy  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  in 
our  space  program.  But  through  the  long 
years  of  accomplishment  in  the  highly 
competitive  engineering  and  construc- 
tion field,  George  Brown  never  lost  con- 
tact with  the  needs  of  our  community, 
and  with  his  alma  mater.  Rice  University! 
As  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
since  1950  and  a  board  member  since 
1943,  George  Brown  helped  guide  the 
university's  growth  to  its  high  place  in 
the  ranks  of  our  educational  institutions 
He  and  members  of  his  family,  through 
the  Brown  Foundation,  have  made  nu- 
merous generous  contributions  to  Rice 
University  through  the  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  George  Brown  re- 
linquished chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  this  great  institution  to 
H  Malcolm  Lovett,  son  of  the  institu- 
tions first  founder.  All  Houston  salutes 
this  distinguished  American,  who  has 
given  so  much  to  our  community  and  who 
has  insured  the  destiny  of  greatness  for 
Rice  University. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  collca.gues  the  editorials 
from  the  Houston  Post  and  Houston 
Chronicle,  lauding  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen; 
I  Prom  the  Houston  Post| 
Brown  Gift  To  Honor  Teachers 
Grorge  R.  Broun,  who  relinquished  on 
June  1  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Rice  University  to  H.  Malcolm 
Lovett.  son  of  the  Institution's  first  presi- 
dent, h.us  demonstrated  in  a  concrete  way 
over  a  period  of  24  years  not  only  his  great 
devotion  to  his  alma  mater  but  his  de.slre 
that  It  be  one  of  the  world's  trulv  great 
centers  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  many  personal  services,  for 
which  he  w.is  aw.arded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Rice  .Mumnl  Ass«Iatlon  last  November, 
he  and  members  of  his  family  have  m;ide  a 
number  of  very  gcnerovis  gifts  to  the  univer- 
sity through  the  Brown  Foundation. 

These  have  Included  funds  for  two  res- 
idential colleges,  the  Albert  Thom.is  chair 
for  political  science,  which  was  the  first 
endowed  chair  in  political  science  at  Rice: 
and  the  Edgar  Odell  Lovett  chair  in  mathe- 
matics 

To  tliese  gifts  now  has  been  added  one  of 
SSOO.OOO  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  encourage  excellence  in  under- 
graduate teaching  at  the  university.  The 
first  awards  under  this  program  were  revealed 
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at  the  annual  commencement  ceremonies, 
with  the  top  prize  this  year  going  to  Dr. 
Ronald  L.  Sass,  a  35-year-old  professor  of 
chemistry  and  the  master  of  Hanszen  CoJ- 

lege. 

American  universities,  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  excellence  and  render  the  serylces 
demanded  of  them,  have  placed  great  em- 
phasis in  receit  years  on  their  graduate  and 
research  programs,  and  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  money  to  finance  these  activ- 
ities from  foundation  and  governmental 
sources. 

The  importance  of  undergraduate  teaching 
In  any  university's  overall  program  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  in  the  case  of  Rice 
University,  the  Brown  gift  gives  needed  and 
appropriate  recognition  to  this  all-impor- 
tant function. 

Outstanding  teachers  often  do  not  gain 
recognition  beyond  their  own  campuses. 
Yet  the  undergraduate  teacher,  as  the  donor 
observed,  has  "the  most  significant  and  last- 
ing Impact  on  the  lives  of  his  students." 

In  making  the  seven  annual  awards  at 
Rice,  former  students  will  be  polled  In  the 
evaluation  of  each  professor's   effectiveness. 

The  latest  Brown  gift  Is  a  splendid  one 
that  win  bring  enduring  benefits  far  Into 
the  future  to  the  university.  Its  students  and 
higher  education  generally.  These  benefits 
also  win  be  shared  by  the  community. 

(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  June  4.  1967] 
The  Guard  Changes  at  Rice 

A  period  of  long  and  dedicated  service  to 
Rice  University  came  to  a  partial  end  this 
week  with  the  retirement  of  George  R.  Brown 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Bchool.  Friends  of  the  university  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  poet  will  be  filled  by  a  quali- 
fied successor — H.  Malcolm  Lovett,  son  of 
Rice's  first  president. 

Brown  provided  the  leadership  which 
helped  Rice  develop  Into  one  of  the  leading 
universities  In  the  nation.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  since  1943  and  was  elected  chairman 
In  1950.  It  was  he  who  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  residential  college  system 
which  was  begun  In  1957.  Since  then  he  has 
contributed  money  for  two  of  the  colleges 
In  addition  to  endowing  the  Edgar  Odell 
Lovett  chair  In  mathematics. 

The  retiring  chairman's  best-known  ac- 
complishment Is  Rice  Stadium.  As  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Brown  &  Boot, 
Inc..  Internationally  known  building  con- 
tractors, he  arranged  for  his  firm  to  build  the 
Btadlum  at  cost. 

Brown,  who  will  remain  on  the  board  as 
vice-chairman,  also  led  the  effort  to  Integrate 
the  university,  begun  In  1964.  This  met  wltii 
a  mixed  reaction.  The  will  of  William  Marsh 
Rice,  which  established  Rice,  provided  for 
the  Institution  to  provide  free  education  for 
white  boys.  Today  Rice  serve  all  races  and 
women  as  well.  It  also  now  charges  tuition  to 
some  students. 

Lovett,  son  of  Edgar  Odell,  graduated  from 
Rice  In  1921  and  has  practiced  law  In  Hous- 
ton since  1924  with  the  firm  of  Baker.  Botts, 
Shepherd  &  Coates.  of  which  he  Is  now  a 
senior  partner. 

Alumni,  faculty,  students,  friends  of  Rice 
and  all  Hotistonlaus  can  be  assured  the  fu- 
ture of  Rice  is  In  good  hands. 


SAN  DIEGO  HONORS  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS  WITH   MASSIVE  LUAU 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  DsrRLiN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  threw  a  party  last  Sunday 
for  2,000  servicemen,  many  of  them  Viet- 
nam casualties. 

The  party,  a  luau,  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  It  featured  the  finest  foods, 
prepared  by  a  team  of  master  chefs,  and 
many  star  quality  entertainers.  Every- 
body who  took  part  donated  his  time, 
talent,  or  product.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  affair  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  the  sailors  and  marines  who 
attended. 

Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Pete 
Vermeulen.  the  San  Diego  businessman 
who  first  suggested  the  party  and  was  its 
guiding  spirit,  and  to  Frank  Rhoades, 
who  enlisted  community  support  In  his 
column  In  the  San  Diego  Union  and  per- 
sonally recruited  much  of  the  talent. 

But  mostly  the  "lulu  of  a  luau,"  as 
Mr.  Rhoades  termed  It,  was  the  result  of 
a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  affection  by 
the  people  of  San  Diego.  They  literally 
adopted  the  party  as  a  vehicle  for  show- 
ing how  they  feel  about  our  servicemen 
and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making. 

A  few  days  before  the  party,  Mr.  Ver- 
meulen told  Mr.  Rhoades  the  response  to 
his  idea  had  been  so  overwhelming  that 
he  was  "scared."  What  began  as  a  fair- 
ly modest  proposal  for  entertaining  200 
wounded  veterans  had  ballooned  into  a 
massive  undertaking  Involving  thousands 
of  persons. 

When  the  word  got  out  that  the  luau 
was  in  the  works,  Mr.  Vermeulen's 
switchboard  was  Jammed  wtlh  offers  of 
help — as  many  as  400  In  a  single  day. 

At  least  50  Individuals,  for  example, 
offered  sites  ranging  from  private  clubs 
to  country  estates  for  the  gathering. 
Dozens  of  businessmen.  Including  some 
of  Mr.  Vermeulen's  rival  meat  whole- 
salers, volimteered  their  products  and 
services.  There  was  even  a  telegram  from 
Vice  President  Hubiphrey  praising  Mr. 
Vermeulen  and  his  cohorts  for  embark- 
ing on  this  project. 

Twelve  beer  distributors  offered  enough 
beer  for  7,003  persons,  but  the  generous 
proposals  hswi  to  be  tmned  down  because 
most  of  the  guests  were  minors. 

The  disabled  servicemen  came  from 
the  two  major  Navy  hospitals  in  the  San 
Diego  area,  Balboa,  and  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. 

Navy  Nurse  Ens.  Carol  Carr  summed 
up  the  effects  of  the  outing  on  her  pa- 
tients with  this  comment: 

It's  a  welcome  relief  from  all  those  antl- 
Vletnam  demonstrations.  It's  really  good  for 
the  boys  to  do  something  different.  It  takes 
them  away  from  Just  staring  at  the  walls 
and  thinking  of  their  dead  and  Injured  bud- 
dies. They  sure  needed  this. 

I  think  we  should  all  ponder  Nurse 
Carr's  words  about  the  boys  who  are  ly- 
ing In  military  hospitals  "Just  staring  at 
the  walls  and  thinking  of  their  dead  and 
injured  buddies." 

I  might  also  respectfully  suggest  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  representing  dis- 
tricts with  military  hospitals  consider 
the  example  set  by  the  fine  people  of 
San  Diego,  with  a  view  to  duplicating 
this  event  In  their  communities. 

I  personally  am  very  proud  of  my  city 
for  showing  just  what  a  community  can 
do  to  make  life  a  little  brighter  for  the 
courageous  young  men  who  have  paid 


such  a  high  price  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  page  1  article  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  for  July  10  which  de- 
scribes the  luau: 

Feast  for  2,000  Servicemen  at  Mission  Bay 
Luau 

It  was  a  lulu  of  a  luau  yesterday  at  the  Va- 
cation Village  golf  course  where  2,000  service- 
men relaxed,  ate  a  massive  banquet  and 
watched  continuous  entertainment,  as  guests 
of  a  group  of  San  Diego  businessmen. 

The  luau,  organized  by  Pete  Vermeulen  of 
the  Brldgford  Meat  Co.,  was  a  huge  success 
with  the  sailors  and  Marines  who  fiocked  to 
the  Mission  Bay  Park  outing. 

Sailors  and  Marines  am  »ng  from  the  Na- 
val Hospital.  Camp  Pendk-^n  and  Navy  In- 
stallations, were  greeted  by  pretty  girls,  long 
tables  laden  with  succulent  food,  and  bright 
sunshine. 

Several  San  Dlego-area  businessmen  donat- 
ed everything  for  distribution  to  the  service- 
men. 

The  entertainment,  which  would  have 
made  Ed  Sullivan  Jealous,  was  provided  on  a 
small  outdoor  stage. 

ber&ian  is  highlight 

What  started  out  as  a  brief  "spot"  by 
comedian  Shelley  Herman  turned  Into  |i 
highlight  of  the  luau  as  the  nightclub  star 
told  the  audience  about  his  experiences  In 
the  Navy  during  World  War  11. 

Then.  Herman  drew  cheers  and  laughter 
from  the  audience  as  he  exchanged  qulpw 
with  a  lady  In  a  straw  hat  who  was  heckling 
him. 

The  Let's  Go  San  Diego  singers  ended  the 
show  with  their  rousing  renditions  of  "Up 
With  People"  and  "Freedom  Isn't  Free." 

Marine  Sgt.  Jim  Wilder  and  his  wife,  Bev- 
erly, were  enthusiastic  about  the  luau. 

"It's  a  great  Idea  and  It  sxrre  helps  to  make 
us  feel  more  at  home  after  we  get  back," 
WUder  said. 

COMBAT    VETERAN 

Wilder,  of  4368  Clalremont  Mesa  Blvd.,  Is 
an  outpatient  at  Naval  Hospital.  He  was 
wounded  during  a  battle  near  Chu  Lai,  South 
Vietnam. 

A  group  of  nurses  from  the  hospital  agreed 
that  the  luau  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  have  been  done  for  the  boys  who  were 
wounded   In  Vietnam. 

Navy  Nurse  Ens.  Carol  Carr  said,  "It's  a 
welcome  relief  from  all  those  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations.  It's  really  good  for  the  boys 
to  do  something  different. 

"It  takes  them  away  from  Just  staring  at 
the  walls  and  thlnilng  of  their  dead  and  In- 
jured buddies.  They  sure  needed  tills,"  she 
said. 

Marine  Pfc.  Edward  Rothery,  19.  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  who  will  be  graduated  from  basic 
training  Wednesday,  said  the  luau  was  "Just 
great"  as  a  coming  out  party  for  him  and  his 
buddies. 

The  food,  which  was  distributed  In  huge 
pans  on  four  tables,  was  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chefs  de  Cuisine  of  San  Diego. 
The  chefs  spent  hours  preparing  a  magnifi- 
cent roast  pig,  a  pineapple  salad,  and  the 
accompaniments. 

Most  of  the  guests  sat  on  the  grass  and 
sang,  clapped  and  laughed  with  the  Jazz, 
rock  'n'  roll  and  comedy  acts. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  In  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  and  the  bells  will  be  ning 
10  minutes  before  the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  52 
minutes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  7 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p  m. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER   UNTIL  MON- 
DAY.  JULY    17.    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tjcntleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  inform  the  Members  and 
the  House  about  the  plans  and  whether 
the  program  as  previously  announced  is 
firm  for  Monday  next' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  program  is  firm. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  reservations  we 
had  was  that  conference  reports  could 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  And  we  did 
announce  previously  that  the  Speaker 
would  have  authority  to  recoenize  Mem- 
bers of  suspension  of  the  rules  We  did 
make  that  reservation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  gentleman  in- 
form the  House  and  the  public  further 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  conference  on 
which  we  have  been  waiting  has  reached 
any  possible  agreement,  or  whether  or 
not  there  Is  any  time  certain  that  they 
might  reach  an  agreement  over  the  week- 
end? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that.  May  I  advise  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Senate  has 
adjoiUTied  until  Monday,  and  no  final 
action  could  be  taken  on  this  matter 
until  Monday  anyway. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  this 
mean,  then,  that  any  further  action  of 
the  conference  of  the  two  bodies  that 
might  ensue  could  not  be  brought  up 
without  necessarily  filing  and  laying 
over  in  the  House,  according  to  existing 
rules,  until  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  conference  report, 
of  course,  or  any  other  action  that  could 
be  taken  could  only  be  brought  up  with- 
in the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


reach  the  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mate, was  most  disheartening 

Last  fall  Congress  set  up  a  new  safety 
bureau  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  deal  with  this  problem.  This 
agency  began  its  diffcult  ta.sk  last  Jan- 
uary by  developing  an  introductory  set 
of  safety  standards  for  new  automobiles 
and  equipment.  Cars,  of  cour.se.  are  only 
a  part  of  the  problem,  the  rest  being  the 
driver  and  the  road 

Now  an  important  move  has  been 
taken  in  that  direction  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Boyd  recently  issued  na- 
tional standards  for  State  highway  pro- 
grams. These  cover  such  critical  areas  as 
motor  vehicle  inspection  and  registra- 
tion, driver  education  and  licensing,  and 
highway  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance, among  others. 

The  availability  of  the.se  standards 
paves  the  way  for  providing  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  their  highway 
safety  program.s.  and  through  them,  to 
the  local  communities. 

This  Ls  a  heartening  development. 
Though  we  caruiot  expect  miracles,  and 
unquestionably  it  will  take  time  before 
the.se  plans  can  be  translated  Into  lower 
death  and  injuiT  rates,  the  new  stand- 
ards are  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY    STANDARDS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  anything  we  seem  to  be  able  to  do.  the 
number  of  deaths  and  Injured  on  our 
roads  and  highways  continues  to  go 
higher  and  higher.  The  record  toll  on  the 
July  4  weekend,  though  It  did  not  quite 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brotzm.an  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  ,  on  July  13.  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  BrxTON  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  July  13,  1967,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Whitener  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  >.  from  July  13  through  July  21, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick.  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
July  18;  to  revLse  and  ext^'nd  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas*  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  to: ' 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  on  July 
18. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
July  13. 

Mr  HoRTON.  for  1  hour,  on  July  17.  fol- 
lowing Congressman  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Edmondson  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I .  for  20  minutes,  on  July  20,  1967; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
10595.  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT!  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  i 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr  Watts. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  commitU-e  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  lu9i8  An  .act  to  authorize  appropn,i- 
tioiis  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.    ALBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  7  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.>, 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  17,  1967.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

907  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  and  appraisal  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  audit  activities.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

908  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  smolcing  and  health,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-92;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

909  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deix>slt  Insurance  Corporation,  transmuting 
the  annual  report  covering  operations  for  the 
calendar  year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  17(a)  of  the  Federal  De[)Osit 
Insurance  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
poTX.  that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  133.  The 
Ottatca  Tribr.  ct  al  .  Petitioners  v.  The  United 
States  of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  USC, 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  312,  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma, 
et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

912  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  101.  The 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla- 
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homa,  et  al.,  Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  iwo- 
Tlslons  of  60  Stat.  1065;  25  tJ.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Infitilar  Affairs, 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  13-C, 
James  Strong,  Elmer  B.  Simonds,  William 
Robert  Warren,  Margaret  Arvold,  Julia  Potter, 
Betty  Ann  Nordwall,  Stanley  A.  Nordwall, 
Edwin  Carl  Lerke,  Jr.,  et  al,,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  members  by 
blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  98,  The 
Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  Indians  on  relation  of 
Napoleon  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Council,  Claimant,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  13-Ij, 
James  Strong,  et  al..  as  the  representative 
and  on  behalf  of  all  members  by  blood  of 
the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians,  including  all 
descendants  of  Chippewa  members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  Indians,  Petitioners,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  40-J.  Rob- 
ert Dominic,  et  al.,  as  the  representative  and 
on  behalf  of  all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Tribe  of  Indians,  Petitioner,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055;  25 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  279-B,  The 
Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes  of  Indians, 
residing  upon  the  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservations  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  18-1,  Red 
Lake,  Pembina,  and  White  Earth  Bands,  et 
al..  Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  341,  The 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe,  et  al.  Petitioners,  ». 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1955; 
25  use.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  op- 
eration of  an  amateur  radio  station  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  TTTT  World  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idabo,  August 
1  through  August  9,  1967  (Rept.  No.  483) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  11456.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  piuposes  (Rept.  No.  484) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.   11424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 

vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;   to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  11425.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  the  Alas- 
ka Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  11426.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  11427.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 

the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 

Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  emigrant  New  York 
Indians  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  75, 
and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.   11429.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 

of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 

the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govermnent;  to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  11430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  11431.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
first  processors  of  cotton  who  have  suffered 
substantial  losses  because  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  cotton  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  11432.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  11433.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  In  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  11434.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  indus- 
try; to  the  CoQunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  11435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  11436.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  stock- 
piling, storage,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof  for 
emergency  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultture. 

H.R.  11437.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  11438.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  professional  accounting  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  MINISH: 

H.R.  11439.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  11440.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  11441.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  aU  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  11442.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Comjnlttee  on  Government  Oi)eratlons. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  11443.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  11444.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  11445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  11446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  548  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  repeal  the  resi- 
dence requirement  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11447.  A  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  by  the 
general  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  title 
3c  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  11448.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnish- 
ing aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  11449.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11450.  A  bill  to  authorize  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  help  young  adult 
criminal  offenders  through  the  services  of 
members  of  VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  11451.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  mailing  list  dealers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.B.  114A3.  A  bill   to   amend   tha  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit   for  a   part  of   the   coat   of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facllltlea  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  coet  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Ckjm- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KtTPFERMAN: 
H.R.  11463.  A    bill    granting    the    conaent 
of  Congrera   to  the   several   States   to   enter 
Into    agreements    or    compacts    to    develop, 
establiali.  and  enforce  uniform  divorce  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11454.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other 
such  pesta  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UIXMAN : 
HJR.  114S5.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  flsh  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries,  to 
conflrm  to  the  several  State*  such  prl.Tiary 
authority  and  reeponslblUty  with  respect  to 
the  manAgement.  regulation,  and  control  of 
ash  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlee. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  11466.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U>  provide  :v5sl3tance  to 
certain  non-Federal  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organlaatlons  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HJi.  11458.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Offlce 
of  Program  Analysis  and  EvtUuation  and  a 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Program 
Analysis  and  EvaluaUon.  tu  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) ; 
H.B.  11468.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  classification  of 
positions  on  the  special  security  police  force 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of 
the  Department  of  the  TTfa^ury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
B.R.  11460.   A   bin    to   authorise   the   Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  estabUdhing  a  mairine 
sanctuary    in    the    Santa    Barbara    Channel. 
Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flaheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  MEIER : 
H.R.  11461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  Stales  wlOi  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 
whether  or  not  dressed,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  Mc-CLURE  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
HANSkN  of  Idaho i  : 
H.R.  11462.  A  bin  to  .imend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 30.  1966  (79  SUt.  1 125  i.  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  State  of  IdaJho  to  participate  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  MerclUknt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  i  (or  himself.  Mr  Bates. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bvrke  oX  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr  CoNTK,  Mr.  Donohie. 
Mt%.  HscKua  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
KxiTB,  Mr  Macdonau)  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr  CNcnx  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr  PkH-bin)  • 
H.R.  11463.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    of 


September  21,  1959,  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   POLANOO-ABREU : 

HH.  11464.  A  bin  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJi  11465.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  United  Na- 
tions   Participation     Act    of     1945:     to    the 
Committee  on  PorelRU  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

HR.  11466.  A  bin  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band;   to  the 

Com'^'^t>*e    nn     ArrnpH     ^prvireS. 

By   Mr.   STUBBLEFIEUD    (for   himself 
and  Mr    Ichord  i  : 
HR   11467.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Aplcultvire    to    cooperate    with    the 
States   in   providing  for   the   prevention   and 
suppression   of   structural   and   wild   fires   In 
rural  areas,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    STUBBLEFIELD: 
H  R.  11468.   A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
St.ifs  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
cf    membrm    of    the    ur.lformed    services    cf 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  (or  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  11463  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasible  and 
dwiir.kble  means  of  eewbllshmg  a  marine 
sanctuary  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
Calif  ;  to  the  Commltee  on  Merchant  M-irliie 
and  Fisheries. 

Gy  Mr   MacGREOOR; 
HR   11470,  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Corruniaslon  on  tl»e  OrgarUz.iilon  o(  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R    11471.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  US.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment  Relations    which   shall    have   Jurisdic- 
tion over  labor  disputes  which  result  In  work 
stoppages    that    adversely    affect    the    public 
Interest  of  the  Nation  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     DUNCAN: 
H  J   Hes    709.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    HANNA 
H  J   Res    710.     Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint    Committee    To    Investglate    Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   ROYBAL 
H  J  Res   711    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National   UNICEF  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  J  Res  712  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  SISK 
HJ  Res  7n  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By   Mr    FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJ    Res     714    Joint   resolution    creating   a 
J  )lnt   Comnunee   To   Investigate   Crime,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  McCLORY: 
HJ  Res    715    Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   DOW 
H.    Con.    Res     412     Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  nine  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  serve  as  observers  for  the 
Congress  of  the  elec  Ions  to  be  held  In  South 
Vietnam  In  the  perUxl  from  August  1  to  Sep- 
tember 3,  1967.  inclusive,   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.  Res.  739.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  with  resf>eet 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 


the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  740.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  i)ermanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.   Res.  741.   Resolution  creating  a  Hotise 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
effects   of   the   October   Revolution   of    1917; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  Res.  742.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

256.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
relative  to  the  Ameraslan  children  In  South- 
east Asia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

HR.  11472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

HR   11473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
D.    Prather    and    Mable   E.    Prather;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   MOORE: 

H.R.  11474.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Curtis.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr   POLANCO-ABREU: 

H  R  11475.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  by  certain  foreign 
ves.sels  between  Puerto  Rico  and  Port  Ever- 
glades. Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   RAILSBACK: 

H.R  11476  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mr^  James  Chambers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HR  11477  A  bin  conferring  Jurisdiction 
up<in  the  U  S  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Eugene  E.  Laird;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   WILLIS: 

H  R.  1 1478    A    bin    for   the   relief    of   Pero 
ClbUlc:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASHMORE: 

H  Res  743  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR  98261  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Branka  Mardcs.slch  and  Sonla  S.  Silvanl"  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  'ectlons  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Tin  H.SDAV,  Jri.v  l.'J,  1%7 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God  and  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, whose  paths  are  mercy  and  truth, 
we  come  with  all  our  fallible  judgments 
that  in  Thy  light  the  immediate  might 
be  set  In  the  wide  horizons  of  abiding 
verities. 

We  would  test  our  thoughts  and  words 
and  deeds,  not  against  the  faulty  back- 
ground of  our  fellows,  but  with  our  eyes 
upon  the  transparent  glory  of  the  crystal 
Christ. 

In  these  dangerous  and  disturbing 
days  sober  us  with  a  solemn  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  that  Thy  call 
to  each  one  of  us  Is  to  contribute  to  the 
world's  good,  our  own  life,  strong,  clean, 
honest,  trustworthy,  and  serviceable. 

As  Thy  servants  and  the  people's  in 
this  temple  of  democracy,  save  us  from 
any  perversion  of  the  power  that  has 
been  entrusted  to  our  hands. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
following  subcommittees  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Lord  Crod  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Amen. 


I 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  July  13,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HANSEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

I 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  12,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
sti-uction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


THE  VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS— U.S. 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  the  minority 
leader  for  arranging  this  time  for  me. 
I  do  not  expect  to  take  all  the  time  which 
has  been  arranged.  It  may  be  that  oth- 
ers who  also  desire  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate may  share  some  of  this  time  with 
me. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  time  this 
morning  is  to  express  my  views  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  now,  at  a  moment 
when  again  the  United  States  must  re- 
evaluate its  position.  We  are  being  called 
upon  to  send  more  troops  at  a  time  when 
that  struggle  is  being  waged  at  enor- 
mous cost  in  terms  of  casualties,  as  well 
as  in  treasure.  I  see  an  opportunity  pre- 
senting Itself  to  us  in  Vietnam.  If  we  take 
it  now,  which  may  very  well  begin  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  changed  situation 
there — an  opportunity  to  attain  the  re- 
sult for  which  we  are  there,  without  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  "decade 
war"  we  constantly  hear  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  now  also  be- 
cause, in  my  Judgment,  unless  we  act 
now  along  the  lines  which  I  will  indicate, 
we  may  very  well  miss  a  historic  op- 
portunity. 1  believe  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  act  on  our  own.  We  carmot  rely 
upon  the  expectation  that  there  are  going 
to  be  peace  negotiations.  We  have  relied 
on  that  gambit  for  a  long  time  now,  and 
nothing  has  happened.  We  had  better 
decide  now  that  the  only  reliable  way  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  the  situation 
Is  on  our  own  initiative. 

So,  I  speak  now.  upon  those  two 
bases — one,  that  we  are  called  upon  for 
a  greater  commitment  now,  while  cas- 
ualties and  expenditures  are  already  at 
a  relatively  high  level;  and,  second,  be- 
cause we  cannot  now  rely  upon  negotia- 
tions to  disentangle  this  situation. 

The  September  elections  in  Vietnam 
present  the  United  States  with  a  unique 
opportimlty  and  a  grave  responsibility. 
If  we  fulfill  our  responsibility  and  seize 
our  opportunity  we  can  regain  crucial 


options  lost  in  recent  years.  Our  basic 
commitment  in  Vietnam  is  to  give  the 
people  of  the  south  a  chance  to  choose 
their  own  government  in  free  elections 
and  to  determine  their  own  future.  The 
Vietnamese  Presidential  elections  this 
September,  following  the  recent  village 
council  elections  and  the  earlier  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elections,  can  be 
viewed  as  giving  the  Vietnamese  people 
such  an  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
government,  if  they  are  conducted  in  a 
truly  free  and  legitimate  fashion.  If  the 
Vietnamese  face  up  to  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  do  our  share  in  connection 
with  this  crucial  electoral  process,  we 
can  reclaim  the  freedom  of  action  of 
honorable  and  phased  disengagement 
from  the  military  conflict,  with  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  taking  over  as 
needed. 

U.S.  responsibilities  in  this  connection 
are  several  and  acute.  Our  massive  mili- 
tary involvement  not  only  has  given  us 
the  right  but  indeed  has  imposed  on  us 
a  responsibility  to  be  alert  to  the  impli- 
cations of  this  political  crossroads. 

First,  we  must  make  certain  that  these 
elections  are  conducted  in  a  truly  free 
and  legitimate  fashion.  Equally  impor- 
tant, we  must  see  to  it  that  voters  and 
candidates  alike  understand  the  issues 
and  responsibilities  at  stake.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  urge  President  Johnson  to  ap- 
point a  bipsirtisan  special  task  force 
under  the  chairmanship  of  an  American 
of  the  highest  stature  to  go  to  Vietnam 
for  the  express  purpose  of  surveillance 
qf  the  elections  and  thereby  to  impress 
ufeon  the  candidates  and  voters  a  sober 
awareness  that  the  results  of  this  elec- 
tion will  determine  their  future  in  large 
measure. 

While  I  have  not  suggested  a  specific 
name  for  the  chairmanship,  I  wish  that 
former  President  Eisenhower  were  able 
to  undertake  it.  The  President  has  al- 
ready requested  him  to  make  a  mission 
to  Asia.  But  there  are  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  our  country, 
men  who  have  served  with  the  highest 
distinction  in  posts  of  great  authority  in 
the  foreign  affairs  responsibilities  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  would  not  have 
difficulty  making  a  suitable  choice. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  insist 
that  the  Immediate  postelection  period 
be  one  of  political  coalescence  and  na- 
tional consolidation.  The  group  that 
wins  the  election  and  forms  the  gov- 
ernment must  take  the  Initiative  in 
reaching  out  to  the  other  groups  in  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation.  The  legitimate 
interests  of  all  the  groups  particl{>ating 
in  the  elections  must  be  incorporated 
and  find  a  voice  in  the  processes  and  de- 
cisions of  goverimient.  There  Is  no  room 
here  for  threats  against  any  freely  elect- 
ed government  by  the  military  ofBcials 
in  control  now.  I  refer  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  Premier  Ky's  remark  that  he  wiU 
have  to  fight  any  government  that  he 
does  not  think  will  carry  on  the  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  That  certainly  is 
not  consistent  with  free  elections  or  free- 
dom of  action  for  a  chosen  government. 
Third,  and  most  crucially,  we  must  ex- 
ert maximum  persuasion  to  Insure  that 
this  process  of  political  coalescence  is 
followed  by  an  all-out  campaign  for  eco- 
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nomlc  and  social  reform.  We  must  per- 
mit no  backsliding  Into  sordid  political 
brokerage  among  the  traditional  spokes- 
men of  privilege  and  status  quo.  An 
incessant,  dedicated  effort  must  be 
launched  to  win  the  confidence  of  that 
disinherited  60  percent  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  now  equally  indifferent 
to  the  Vletoong  and  the  government  of 
Saigon.  Here  we  must  Include  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  project,  to  include 
even  North  Vietnam  if  there  Is  peace,  for 
the  development  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
this  forgotten  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vletrxam  which  consti- 
tutes, in  the  words  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the 
water  In  which  the  guerrilla  fishes  swim. 
When  that  habitat  dries  up.  the  Vlet- 
cong  will  be  fish  out  of  water. 

Secretary  Rusk.  In  speaking  about 
Vietnam,  once  approvingly  quoted  Gen- 
eral Marshall  as  follows : 

Oentlemen.  let's  not  talk  about  thla 
matter  too  much  in  military  terms:  to  do  so 
might  mAk«  It  a  military  problem. 

I  wish  the  administration  had  paid 
more  heed  to  this  excellent  advice.  The 
logic  of  our  military  tactics  has  blurred 
our  perspective.  The  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam, even  today.  Is  preeminently  a 
political  struggle  and  it  will  be  won  or 
lost  in  the  south. 

In  the  late  1950's  we  made  a  great 
mistake  In  not  insisting  that  Dlcm  Im- 
plement far-reaching  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms.  Instead,  we  permitted  his 
regime  to  become  the  very  opposite  of  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
rotten  and  disjointed  polity  which  re- 
sulted was  an  inevitable  target  of  re- 
newed Communist  selge.  With  great 
effort  and  enormous  cost,  half  a  million 
American  troops  have  now  reversed  the 
tide  of  battle.  We  have,  in  fact,  saved 
the  south  from  military  conquest  and 
the  forcible  establishment  of  Hanoi's 
writ  throughout  both  Vietnams. 

The  beleaguered  South  Vietnamese 
must  now  stand  and  be  counted.  Con- 
sidering what  they  have  been  through 
over  the  past  decade  it  Is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  can  quickly 
match  the  fanaticism  of  the  Vletcong. 
But  the  "motivation  gap"  has  been  too 
large  for  too  long.  American  troops  can- 
not be  exjjected  to  keep  the  terror  and 
tyrarmy  of  Vietnamese  communism  at 
bay  indefinitely  while  the  ARVN  forces 
engage  essentially  In  pacification  opera- 
tions without  achieving  any  apparent 
major  results.  We  must  give  notice  now 
to  the  fractured  cliques  In  Saigon  that 
South  Vietnam  must  be  transformed 
Into  a  resolute  and  purposeful  nation. 
Such  a  transformation,  and  only  such  a 
transformation,  will  convince  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  that  their  ruthless 
enterprise  carmot  succeed. 

This  Is  a  phasing  operation.  We  need 
to  begin  phasing  out  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  fighting  the  war  once  a 
viable  elected  government  Is  established. 
Even  such  a  phasing  out  may  take  a  long 
time  but  a  beginning  most  be  made  fol- 
lowing the  September  1967  elections. 
Let  me  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  our  forces,  which 
are  now  engaged  so  tellingly  and  so  suc- 


cessfully with  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars, should  be  weakened  or  asked  to  pull 
back. 

We  are  confronted  now  with  a  stale- 
mate. This  does  not  mean  that  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  has  accomplished 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
achieved  a  ereat  deal  becau.se  the  Com- 
munists were  on  the  verse  of  a  sweep- 
ing military  victory  when  we  Inter- 
vened on  the  ground  2  years  aco.  None- 
theless, we  now  have  u  stalemate  which 
must  be  broken. 

The  war  hawks  offer  the  prescription 
of  military  escalation.  But  quantum 
jumps  In  our  military  involvement  in 
the  past  have  resulted  only  in  new 
stalemates  at  higher  levels  of  Intensity 
and  cost.  Further  escalations,  if  fol- 
lowed to  their  logical  conclusion,  would 
widen  the  ground  war  to  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  North  Vietnam — and  eventually  to 
Communist  China.  We  would  then  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  quagmire  which  we 
were  told  that  our  orl«inal  modest  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam  wivs  de- 
siL'ned  to  prevent. 

The  judgment  on  General  Westmore- 
land's request  for  added  troops  should 
be  made  on  this  kind  of  ba-sis:  that  is, 
the  opportunity  to  beeln  to  phase  out 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  once  there 
is  a  legitimate  government,  rather  than 
on  the  Idea  of  further  military  escalation 
of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  As  a  Senator 
I  shall  make  my  judf;ment  on  that  basis. 

The  argument  of  the  bombing  en- 
thusiasts Is  that  it  harasses  and  weakens 
the  win  of  Hanoi.  I  have  seen  no  con- 
vincing evidence  to  support  this  con- 
tention. We  have  not  bombed  Hanoi  to 
the  peace  table  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  we  will  do  so  in  the  proximate 
future.  We  can  assume  therefore  that 
there  is  no  way  to  force  negotiations 
through  bomblns.  Bombinr;  should  be 
directed  essentially  at  the  int^'rdiction  of 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  our  forces. 

I  urge  that  we  seek  actively  to  create 
a  diplomatic  framework  In  which  a  ces- 
sation of  bombing,  or  a  phased  reduction 
of  bombing,  may  bring  about  peace  ne- 
gotiations. In  this  context,  I  urge  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  of  eight  Re- 
publican Representatives  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  phased  reduc- 
tion of  txjmblng. 

The  stalemate  In  Vietnam  can  be 
broken,  however,  by  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal escalation  I  have  prescribed  earlier 
In  this  speech.  What  really  will  discour- 
age Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  Is  a  political 
and  economic  renaissance  In  the  south. 
When  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
swamps  of  the  south  are  drained  and 
dried  the  Communist  guerrilla  fishes  will 
be  left  hiL,'h  and  dr\-  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese main  force  units  will  wither  before 
our  firepower  and  the  "war  of  libera- 
tion" will  hear  and  heed  its  own  death- 
knell. 

Again.  I  repeat  that  it  Is  political  esca- 
lation which  Is  required  at  this  time  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  In  connection 
with  the  election  to  phase  out  of  this 
struggle.  The  course  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed In  this  speech  will  require  a  new 
order  of  leadership  In  South  Vietnam. 

We    have   recently   witnessed   Prime 


Minister  Ky's  withdrawal  from  the  presl. 
dentlal  race  under  pressure  from  the 
military  directorate.  This  was  a  rather 
bizarre  spectacle  and  was  preceded  by 
some  highly  questionable  campaign  be- 
havior on  Ky's  part.  Nonetheless,  the  evi- 
dent determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  to  maintain  a  united 
front,  and  Ky's  apparent  acquiescence  in 
this  decision  at  the  cost  of  his  own  can- 
didacy. Is  an  encouraging  sign.  But  much 
more  is  demanded  of  these  same  military 
leaders  In  the  months  ahead. 

Hence.  If  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  wins  in 
September,  as  the  pundits  now  predict, 
they  must  embark  on  the  painful  upward 
course  to  statesmanship.  The  growth 
process  will  seem  excruciating  at  times 
as  they  leave  the  comfortable  and  famil- 
iar confines  of  military  command  and 
seek  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
segments  of  society.  The  art  of  political 
leadership  is  a  talent  for  inclusion  rather 
than  exclusion ;  other  military  men  lead- 
ing other  Asian  governments  have  Joined 
with  the  leading  civilian  elements.  It  is 
an  art  the  Vietnamese  military  leaders 
must  learn  too.  I  cite  President  Aj-ub 
Khan  of  Pakistan  as  successful  example. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not rely  on  the  prospect  of  negotiations 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  must  de- 
i>end  on  ourselves  and  the  opportunity 
we  have  in  connection  with  these  elec- 
tlon.s.  Political  escalation  Is  the  path  for 
the  United  States  to  break  the  stalemate. 
In  this  comiectlon.  I  reiterate  my  call  to 
the  President  to  appoint  a  bipartisan 
special  task  force,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  most  distinguished  American, 
to  visit  Vietnam  In  connection  with 
the  Septeml)er  elections.  The  presence  of 
such  a  group  under  a  really  distinguished 
chairman  would  dramatically  Impress 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
world  in  general  the  gravity  of  the  Issues 
at  stake  in  the  elections,  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  American  people  hi  seeing 
that  the  elections  are  free  and  begin  a 
process  of  transformation  which  will  lead 
to  i)eace  In  Southeast  Asia  and  military 
disengagement  for  the  United  States. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  other  Senators  desire  to  utilize 
the  remainder  of  the  hour  which  I  have 
obtained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  disposi- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  time  which 
has  been  allocated  to  me  by  unanimous 
coiLsent  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALX.  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  recess  not  extend  beyond  11  o'clock 
this  morning. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

At  10  o'clock  and  23  minutes  a.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  \mtil 

At  10:52  am.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 


OPPOSITION    TO    AN    INCOME    TAX 
INCREASE  NOW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  rising  tide  of  speculation 
as  to  congressional  action  to  Institute  an 
Increase   In    taxes    within   the   coming 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  out- 
lined a  general  proposal  for  such  in- 
crease through  the  device  of  a  6-percent 
surcharge  on  Income  taxes  of  citizens 
and  corporations.  The  proposal  was  pre- 
sented under  the  claim  that  it  was  antic- 
ipated that  it  would  be  needed  to  curb 
Inflationary  pressures.  However,  other 
than  defending  statements  by  Govern- 
ment economists  on  the  one  hand  and 
attacks  by  economists  with  opposing 
views  on  the  other  hand,  no  real  action 
has  yet  occurred.  Administration  spokes- 
men have  recently  Intimated  that  an  in- 
crease In  Income  taxes  will  be  pressed 
and  forthcoming. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  In 
many  quarters  because  of  the  potentially 
dangerous  effects  on  the  national  econ- 
omy of  the  possible  Increase  In  Federal 
Indebtedness  to  something  substantially 
beyond  the  $358  billion  limit  just  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  In  legislation 
raising  the  permanent  debt  celUng. 

As  an  understandable  basis  for  this 
fear,  there  Is  the  experience  of  this  past 
fiscal  year  in  estimating  Vietnam  mili- 
tary costs.  These  were  originally  esti- 
mated at  about  $10.5  billion.  Then  earlier 
this  year,  an  oflBclal  budgetary  revision 
raised  these  war  costs  to  $19.9  billion. 
Now  many  knowledgeable  Government 
oflSclals  and  members  of  Congress  believe 
they  may  actually  exceed  $20  billion 
when  the  final  charges  are  added. 

These  fiscal  facts  of  life  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  I  am  opposed  to  an  Increase  In 
Income  taxes  at  this  time  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  siircharge,  not  be- 
cause of  disagreement  with  these  facts, 
but  rather  on  the  conviction  that,  before 
we  impose  further  taxes  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  Federal  programs  of  marginal 
virtue  and  questionable  benefit  should 
first  be  reexamined  and  their  true  worth 
assessed.  "Where  there  are  programs 
which  are  demonstrably  ineffective,  or 
which  are  annually  absorbing  substantial 
portions  of  the  Federal  treasury  without 
bringing  the  results  for  which  they  al- 
legedly were  designed,  I  believe  these 
programs  should  be  either  overhauled  to 
become  more  effective  and  less  expensive, 
reduced  substantially,  or,  If  Indicated, 
abolished  entirely. 
Moreover.  I  am  concerned  that  the 


constant  on  again  and  off  again  proposals 
on  increased  taxation  of  the  American 
citizenry  and  businesses  is  detrimental  to 
a  healthy  economic  climate.  How  can  any 
business  operate  in  a  progressive  fashion 
when  it  is  unable  to  plan  ahead,  in  any 
certainty,  on  a  concerted  program  of 
long-range  investments  or  moderniza- 
tion? Being  subjected  to  fluctuations  in 
financial  marts,  which  are  reacting  to 
constantly  recurring  cycles  of  cutting 
and  raising  taxes,  is  certainly  not  a  good 
recipe  for  financial  stability  and  must  be 
discouraging  to  business  irmovations. 

Economists  have  warned  that  a  tax  in- 
crease now  could  very  possibly  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  sales — and  I  beheve 
this — ^which  in  turn  could  depress  prof- 
its, and  cause  investment  sources  to  dry 
up. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  many  busi- 
nesses will  be  forced  Into  trying  to  offset 
rising  tax  costs  by  raising  prices  to  the 
consmner.  which  could  likely  trigger  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  to  offset  rises 
In  prices. 

The  Congress  recently  acted  to  ap- 
prove an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
celling,  meeting  its  responsibilities  wh«i 
it  became  obvious  that  the  costs  of  our 
South  Vietnam  military  efforts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimates. 

In  order  to  keep  these  Federal  debts 
within  prudent  limits,  I  believe  that  our 
wisest  course  of  action  now  Is  to  proceed 
to  reexamine  some  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  certainly  questionable 
in  benefits  derived  In  relation  to  Federal 
funds  expended,  to  insure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  indeed  accomplishing  the  re- 
sults for  which  they  were  originally  con- 
ceived. This  reexamination  certainly  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  rushing  into  a 
tax  Increase  with  Its  potential  danger  to 
our  Nation's  economy,  through  possible 
depressive  effects. 

In  discussing  this  reevaluation  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  let  me  say  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  need  for  retention  of  health  pro- 
grams nor  the  importance  of  underwrit- 
ing our  military  cMnmitments,  but  I  do 
feel  that  some  of  the  foreign  aid  which 
our  Nation  has  provided  in  the  past  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness  and  now  repre- 
sents an  unnecessary  drain  on  the  Na- 
tion's resources. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  should 
have  its  programs  more  closely  watched, 
and  a  realistic  and  unbiased  appraisal 
should  be  made  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures being  made  through  our  space 
efforts.  It  has  been  my  observation,  over 
the  years  of  my  service  in  the  Congress, 
that  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  carefully 
watched  often  pyramid  far  beyond  the 
original  intent  m  form  little  empires. 

Especially  do  I  believe  that  various 
of  our  domestic  programs  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed  with  an  idea  of  balancing 
the  funds  spent  on  them  with  the  bene- 
fits received  from  them.  I  feel  that  some 
people  in  the  administration  and  in  the 
Congress  may  have  been  unduly  pres- 
sured and  stampeded  by  troublesome 
elements  in  our  society,  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  fiscal  "beeflng-up"  of  some 
socioeconomic  programs  which  are 
greatly  InelBclent  and  structurally  in- 


capable of  achieving  the  desired  goals, 
many  of  which  may  be  worthy  In  them- 
selves. All  too  often.  Federal  programs  of 
such  character  end  up  providing  a  test- 
ing ground  for  social  theories  which  are 
too  far  divorced  from  reality  ever  to  be 
practical  or  workable. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  wants  to  be  the  bearer  oif 
ever-greater  tax  Inirdens  in  order  to 
support  unworkable  programs  or  to  con- 
tinue exravagant  and  impractical  opera- 
tions which  simply  drain  more  dollars 
from  his  pocketbook. 

Before  acting  on  tax  Increase  pro- 
posals, I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
view current  Federal  spending  and  first 
determine  what  cuts  can  constructively 
be  made  In  various  less  productive 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  order  of  July  11, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


THE  UNTTED  STATES  NEEDS  AN 
EMBARGO  ON  AID  TO  OUR 
ENEMIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  carry  the  expected  but 
unpleasant  news  that,  having  returned 
from  Vietnam,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  expects  to  ask  for  additional 
troops  to  be  sent  to  the  war  area  In  Viet- 
nam. He  does  not  tell  us  how  many. 
Apparently,  It  is  Impossible  at  this  time 
to  estimate  how  many  we  are  going  to 
need  in  this  steadily  escalating  war. 

The  same  newspapers  carry  accounts 
that  there  is  a  growing  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  ask  for  a 
tax  Increase  this  year,  and  Vietnam  and 
the  war  activities  there  are  given  as  the 
basic  reason  for  such  a  request. 

As  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  is  becoming 
one  of  the  longest  wars  In  America's  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  bloodiest,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
should  reflect  a  Uttle  on  those  collateral 
governmental  policies  which  are  related 
to  the  fact  that  this  war  goes  on  without 
end,  without  victory,  and  without  any 
apparent  progress  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Important  business  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  the  conference  table  to  nego- 
tiate. 

I  noticed  In  last  night's  newspapers 
that  a  very  distinguished  American  col- 
umnist, David  Lavirrence,  had  written  In 
his  syndicated  colimin  that  there  was  a 
new  breed  of  birds  in  the  Senate  from 
those  to  which  we  had  previously  alhided. 
There  have  been  efforts  for  some  time  on 
the  part  of  newspapermen,  trying  to 
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oversimplify  facts,  to  divide  the  Senate 
Into  cloves  and  hawks.  It  never  was  a 
very  appropriate  or  accurate  title.  Cer- 
tainly, It  left  a  great  many  of  us  without 
any  nest  at  all  in  this  blrdlife  Washing- 
ton atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 

In  his  article,  David  Lawrence  pub- 
licly reported  a  very  poorly  ke^u  secret — 
that  Is  that  the  distingtiishea  Senator 
from  California  [Mr  Murphy!  conceived 
the  Idea  that  there  must  be  other  kinds 
of  birds  In  the  Senate  besides  doves  and 
hawks,  and  so  he  circularized  a  memo- 
randum, a  sort  of  commitment,  to  be 
signed  by  Senators  who  cared  to  sign  it, 
designating  themselves  as  eagles  and 
setting  out  on  this  third  designation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  my  fellow  eagle, 
whose  name  I  have  seen  on  the  Murphy 
list. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  recognize 
that  there  are  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  Just  plain  •Byrds." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct — 
Just  plain  "Byrds."  We  also  have  some 
"birds"  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue; 
and,  being  an  old-time  bird-watcher  my- 
self, I  am  not  averse  to  having  these  birds 
appearing  so  prominently  in  the  category 
of  the  press.  We  simply  are  adding  our 
newly  designated  •eagles"  to  the 
"hawks."  the  "doves."  and  the  other  birds 
and  "Byrds"  in  our  Washington  bird- 
cage. 

But  I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  eagles  in  the  Senate: 
and,  speaking  as  one  of  the  eagles  who 
WttS  appropriately  listed  last  night  in  the 
David  Lawrence  column.  I  point  out  that 
we  have  some  ideas  on  this  war  ourselves 
and  what  is  continuing  it  and  why  we  are 
falling  to  make  progress,  apparently,  in 
any  direction  other  than  to  escalate  the 
American  casualties  and  the  cost  and  the 
length  of  the  war. 

From  now  on.  some  of  us  who  have 
been  classified  as  eagles  are  going  to 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  taking 
our  place  somewhere  between  the  area 
occupied  by  the  doves  and  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  hawks;  because  certainly 
we  want  less  war  and  an  earlier  peace, 
not  more  war  and  a  peace  which  is  longer 
deferred. 

I  believe  it  Is  well  known  in  the  Senate 
that  I  have  been  one  of  the  Republican 
Members  who.  despite  my  lifetime  zeal 
to  get  Into  a  partisan  contest  now  and 
then,  has  refrained  from  trjing  to  take 
any  partisan  advantage  whatsoever  in 
this  war,  which  has  developed,  grown, 
and  Is  being  operated  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  In  fact.  I  have  been 
a  supporter  of  the  President  in  what  I 
still  believe  Is  his  commendable  stated 
purpose  of  trying  to  make  sure  that  com- 
mtmlsm  does  not  take  over  in  that  area 
of  the  world  and  that  the  United  States 
does  not  suffer  a  humiliating  defeat 
which  would  shoot  us  out  of  the  saddle 
of  world  leadership  and  leave  our  globe 
without  a  competent,  capable,  and  ade- 
quate leader,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
free  world. 

But  I  must  sadly  state,  as  I  begin  my 
address  on  this  subject — and  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  upon  it  next  week,  and  con- 


siderably mare  in  the  weeks  ahead,  as 
will  other  eagles  listed  in  the  new.spaper 
article — that  unless  some  sharp  changes 
are  summarily  made  by  this  administra- 
tion in  the  collateral  policies  which  in 
my  opinion  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  war — I  refer  to 
political,  diplomatic,  and  trade  policies 
as  they  relate  to  our  friends,  our  neit!h- 
bors.  and  our  neiehbors  around  the 
world  I  allude  not  to  political  policies 
as  they  apply  to  our  domestic  politics, 
but  political  policies  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  actior-.s.  other  than  military 
fighting,  which  could  and  should  be 
taken  to  assure  the  American  public  that 
we  value  human  life  and  peace  more 
than  we  value  profits  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  expand  profiteering  by  wartime 
trading  with  an  enemy. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  supporting 
this  administration,  without  carping 
criticism,  without  seeking  any  political 
advantage,  and  without  trying  to  em- 
barra.ss  or  downurade  President  John.son 
for  every  mistake  in  Judgment  he  makes 
in  the  handling  of  our  military  decisinn.s 
in  Vietnam.  By  my  vote  and  by  my  voice 
I  have  given  tliis  administration  far  bet- 
ter support  in  this  area  than  have  many 
of  our  Dem.ocratic  colleat;ues  However. 
I  sadly  say  that  during  the  last  several 
weeks^in  fact,  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  consular  treaty  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor — I  have  been  doing  it  with  less  con- 
fidence that  I  am  right  in  doing  it.  and 
with  le.ss  conviction  that  the  administra- 
tion program  is  right  as  it  makes  its  war- 
time decisions,  and  with  less  optimism 
that  at  the  end  of  the  road  this  admin- 
istration will  get  us  what  we  want — an 
enduring  peace,  a  successful  end  to  the 
war.  avoidance  of  a  humiliating  defeat, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  order  and 
justice  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

With  that  background.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  that  the  John.son  adminis- 
tration frustrated  by  the  adamant  op- 
position of  the  89th  Congress,  has  been 
hard  at  work  building  supfX)rt  for  its 
so-called  East-West  trade  bill,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  euphonious  and  deceptive 
phrase  to  thinly  disguise  trading  with 
the  enemy,  and  apparently  the  admin- 
istration IS  making  progress  in  this  curi- 
ous and  callou.sed  campaign.  From  the 
reports  I  hear,  hardly  a  day  passes  with- 
out a  new  emissary  being  dispatched  to 
some  crossroads  of  the  land,  or  to  some 
congressional  office,  or  to  some  commit- 
tee room,  to  preach  propaganda  for  this 
ill-conceived  and  unprecedented  meas- 
ure to  promote  wartime  and  warmak- 
ing  trade  with  the  Commimist  enemy. 
The  administration  may  hope  for  a 
ground  swell  of  grassroots  support.  But  I 
have  been  pretty  generally  around  the 
country  in  the  past  4  months,  and  I  can 
tell  the  administration  thct  Americans 
are  getting  sick  to  their  stomachs  with 
an  administration  policy  which  is  in- 
creasing American  casualties  through  the 
supplies  which  we  send  to  the  Commu- 
nist states,  which  in  turn  are  used  to 
shoot  and  kill  American  boys  who  are 
trying  to  bring  us  victory  in  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  this  issue. 
to  speak  out  with  the  facts.  I  have  tried 
every  kind  of  persuasive  technique  I 
know  to  convince  the  administration  by 


other  means  than  public  address  that 
this  policy  is  morally  wrong,  that  it  is 
-self-defeating,  and  that  it  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  we  ap- 
parently arc  still  on  the  same  bloody 
treadmill,  getting  nowhere  in  our  ef- 
forts to  punish  the  enemy  sufficiently  to 
get  him  to  negotiate  a  peace.  There  has 
to  be  a  reason  for  this  failure.  Now  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says  we  need  to 
S(  nd  more  men  to  march  in  the  shoes  of 
lho.se  who  are  dead  and  who  are  dying 
in  American  uniforms. 

In  the  face  of  this  unprecedented  pres- 
sure campaign,  when  the  rhetoric  Is 
seemingly  so  persuasive,  when  the  ad- 
ministration has  tried  so  hard  to  open 
up  more  opportunities  for  American 
profiteers  by  shipping  supplies  overseas, 
why  do  so  many  Americans  remain  un- 
converted? Why  do  I  say  that  I  believe 
the  public  is  getting  sick  at  heart  and 
sick  to  its  stomach  over  this  kind  of  .scU- 
defeating  policy  in  time  of  war? 

First  and  foremost  I  think  it  is  becau.?e 
most  Americans  take  our  differences  with 
communism  seriously,  much  more  seri- 
ously than  does  the  administration,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  Vietnam. 

Never  before  in  historj-  hive  we  found 
it  conscionable  to  trade  with  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  Today  we  have  more  men 
committed  to  the  defense  of  free  South 
Vietnam  than  were  involved  at  any  time 
during  the  Korean  war  and  some  say  we 
will  need  many  more  men  committed 
before  the  strife  is  over.  Some  talk  about 
many  more  grim  years  of  war  and.  in 
fact,  imle.ss  we  change  our  collateral  pol- 
icies I  see  no  way  we  may  ever  have  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end  because  of 
our  capacity  to  supply  the  Communists 
with  what  they  need  to  transform  or 
substitute  our  supplies  into  the  guns  and 
weapons  required  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese for  almost  unlimited  and  endless 
war. 

The  ultimate  sacrifice  has  been  made 
by  over  11.000  of  our  fellow  citizens.  A 
total  in  excess  of  60.000  men  have  fallen 
ca.sualty  to  Communist-supplied  arms  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  So  long  as  we  can  re- 
cruit or  get  men  to  go  to  war,  this  war 
could  go  on  forever  under  the  kind  of  in- 
consistent and  incomprehensible  trade 
policies  of  this  administration  as  it  talks 
about  peace  and  pursues  trade  policies 
to  prolong  the  war. 

It  IS  little  wonder  to  me  that  the  Viet- 
namest^  Communists  would  question  our 
resolve  to  carry  this  conflict  to  success- 
ful conclusion  when  we  espouse  a  busi- 
ne.ss-as-usual  attitude  in  our  trade  policy 
with  the  European  Communi-sts  who  sup- 
ply their  every  military  and  warmaking 
requirement. 

Communists  are  not  idiots;  they  too 
can  think  for  themselves.  They  know 
that  something  is  lacking  in  our  Amer- 
ican desire  to  conclude  this  war  success- 
fully when  we  not  only  ship  their  side  of 
the  war  hundreds  of  different  types  of 
the  supplies  which  they  need,  but  also 
encourage  our  American  exporters  to  ex- 
pand even  greater  trade  with  the  enemy 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
Communist  states. 

Worse,  we  find  this  administration 
assiduously     promoting     new     markets 
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within  Commvmlst  nations  at  the  very 
time  these  adversaries  openly  brag  of 
"fraternar'  support  to  North  Vietnam. 
What  a  contrast  with  our  Korean  war 
attitude.  Then  we  drastically  cut  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  back  to  zero. 
Similarly,  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  trade 
was  sharply  restrained,  each  application 
for  export  being  postponed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  the  expla- 
nation that  it  could  not  be  considered 
in  light  of  developments  arising  over 
tensions  in  Berlin. 

FORGOTTEN    IDEALS 

It  Is  now  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration among  other  things  to  get  the 
American  public  to  loan  $50  million  to 
build  a  new  automobile  plant  in  Russia 
to  be  operated  by  the  Fiat  Italian  auto- 
mobile company.  To  me,  the  East- West 
trade  bill,  the  American-financed  auto- 
mobile plant  in  Russia,  and  the  associ- 
ated trade  and  credit  policies  embody  a 
crass  disregard  for  the  ideals  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

Seemingly  forgotten  is  the  fact  that 
our  forefathers  crossed  the  seas  and  set 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  freedom 
where  man  could  live  on  the  fruits  of  his 
honest  labor,  free  to  pursue  moral  con- 
victions, trusting  in  God,  and  honoring 
his  neighbor.  It  is  this  heritage  which 
we  should  seek  to  preserve  today  and 
share  with  all  mankind.  Are  we  no  longer 
Intolerant  of  those  who  would  subvert 
the  free  will  of  one  man  for  another? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  generations  of 
our  countrymen  have  shed  blood  in  war 
after  war  against  despotism?  These  are 
debts  which  caimot  be  shirked.  This, 
after  all,  is  or  should  be  basically  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam  today. 

Yes,  I  must  say  that  these  Ideals  seem 
lost  when  the  administration  practices  a 
statecraft  devoid  of  moral  obligation  to 
men  at  this  moment  fighting  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.  Being  charitable  we 
might  say  that  the  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  so  gradual 
that  the  situation  is  not  realized  for  what 
It  Is,  but  we  can  no  longer  afford  that 
charity.  It  is  high  time  this  administra- 
tion delivers  to  the  American  public  a 
more  tolerable  diet  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  my  name  has  been 
kicked  around  a  little  in  the  public  press 
because  of  my  futile  fight  to  stop  the 
consular  treaty  from  being  signed — and 
our  fight  failed  In  the  Senate  by  only 
three  votes.  Maybe  the  fight  will  be  won 
on  the  other  side  Inasmuch  as  the  Pre- 
sidium and  the  Russians  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  treaty.  However,  In  all  events, 
because  of  that  publicity,  and  as  I  ex- 
posed a  deliberate  effort  by  this  admin- 
istration which  was  stopped  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  prevented  an  American 
gravimeter  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  after  it  was  approved 
by  the  administration,  I  have  been  get- 
ting many  letters  from  mothers  and 
fathers  of  boys  who  have  been  wounded 
and  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  from  the 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  themselves.  I 
wish  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  read  those  letters  because  they  In- 
dicate a  growing  resentment  and  bitter- 
ness which  should  never  manifest  Itself 


In  this  great  free  land  of  ours  In  time  of 
war. 

How  does  one  answer  a  mother  who 
wTites:  "Mr.  Senator,  what  justification 
can  you  give  for  the  fMt  that  my  boy 
lost  a  leg  as  a  pilot  flying  over  Vietnam?" 
What  justification  can  you  give  to  a 
mother  who  writes  that  her  sons  leg 
was  lost  because  her  son  was  shot  down 
by  a  Mig  which  was  made  in  Russia  and 
shipped  to  Vietnam  to  kill  her  son.  And 
still  Uie  President  urges  American  corpo- 
rations, war-made  millionaires,  and 
profiteers  to  expand  the  trade  that  frees 
the  industrial  complex  of  Russia  so  it 
can  ship  more  Migs,  SAMs  and  rockets 
to  kill  more  American  boys  in  Vietnam. 

This  administration  is  going  to  have 
to  answer  some  pretty  direct  questions 
from  the  eagles  in  this  Senate  very  soon 
or  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more  dis- 
sention  in  this  coimtry  than  I  would  like 
to  see  in  time  of  war. 

TBE    PEEMISE 

Mr.  President,  when  proponents  speak 
of  expanding  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 
they  insist  that  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
increased  exports  will  have  little  signifi- 
cance on  the  performance  of  bloc 
economies. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  research  in  connection 
with  that  matter.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
facts.  They  say  In  no  way  will  exports 
to  the  Communists  Increase  the  military 
potential  of  our  adversaries.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous statement.  Now  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant premise  and  it  should  be  closely 
examined.  If  they  are  wrong,  and  if  in 
fact  our  exports  are  of  critical  conse- 
quence and  are  prolonging  the  war 
unnecessarily,  then  surely  expansion  of 
trade  without  concessions  from  the  other 
side  is  not  in  our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  some  ex- 
tensive research  to  know  the  real  facts 
involved  In  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Are  they  trying  to  deceive  the  people? 
Are  they  will  to  defend  their  i>ositlon  in 
hearings  before  this  body?  I  doubt  that 
they  are. 

Riunors  tell  us  the  administration  is 
even  now  twisting  arms  by  day  and  by 
night  trying  to  Influence  a  conmiittee  of 
this  body  to  bring  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  would  compel  Americans  to 
loan  $50  million  of  their  money  to  build 
an  automobile  plant  in  Russia  today, 
and  they  have  urged  the  committee  to 
bring  It  before  the  Senate  without  a 
hearing  on  this  highly  significant  pro- 
posal. Think  of  it.  Do  we  have  any  re- 
gard for  the  man  fighting  for  us  or  not? 
Are  we  going  to  succimib  to  an  attempt 
to  slip  through  that  kind  of  policy  with- 
out a  public  hearing,  without  a  record  to 
look  at?  I  doubt  that  they  can  seduce. 
Induce,  btilly,  or  bribe  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  80  destroy  our  confidence  in 
Its  capacity  to  present  legislation  on  this 
fioor  that  they  would  bring  before  the 
Senate  such  a  proposal  without  a  book 
of  hearings  by  which  those  who  believe 
It  is  good  can  tell  us  why  It  is  good,  and 
those  who  believe  It  is  wrong,  and  a  back- 
ward step,  and  a  device  which  wlU  cer- 
tainly expand  the  shooting,  and  prolong 
the  war  can  tell  us  why  they  believe  that 
evidence  to  prove  these  conclusions  is 
available.  That  Is  only  rumor  but  I  men- 
tion It  now  so  that  iw  Senator  can  come 


here  next  week  or  soon  thereafter  to 
be  confronted  by  a  bill  slipped  out  with- 
out a  hearing  and  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
it  up  or  down.  If  they  try  that,  if  the 
executive  can  so  control  a  committee  of 
this  body,  if  this  rumor  becomes  a  fact, 
I  can  assure  everyone  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  eagles  in  the  Senate  who  will  see 
to  it  that  the  American  public  hears 
all  about  it  over  and  over  again  at  some 
length  before  we  even  come  to  a  vote  on 
any  aspect  of  that  Export-Import  Bank 
bill.  If  they  do  it  properly;  if  they  give 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  a 
chance  to  be  heard  before  the  commit- 
tee; if  they  give  us  a  full  set  of  hearings 
on  the  automobile  plant  in  Russia's 
scheme,  that  is  a  horse  of  a  different 
paint  job.  But  this  is  no  time  for  a  legis- 
lative sleight-of-hand  performtmce  when 
our  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam  because 
of  recent  trade  policies  already  adopted. 
Many  Americans  say  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  put  its  money  into  the 
building  of  a  miuiitions  plant  in  Russia 
in  this  wartime  era.  Mr.  President,  an 
automotive  plant  is  as  close  as  one  can 
come  to  building  a  munitions  plant  with- 
out actually  putting  that  label  on  the 
building  itself. 

Throughout  American  history  auto- 
motive plants  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere 
have  been  diverted,  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely, from  making  passenger  cars, 
farmers'  trucks,  peacetime  equipment, 
and  Greyhound  buses.  They  have  been 
diverted  quickly  to  the  point  of  making 
tanks,  guns,  trucks,  and  planes  for  war- 
time usage. 

Certainly,  the  Russians  would  be  no 
more  reluctant  to  make  that  quick 
change  from  peaceful  to  war-making 
production  than  would  we.  Therefore, 
like  the  psychiatrist  treating  his  patient, 
an  intelligent  effort  should  be  made  by 
this  body,  an  effort  it  should  belatedly 
make,  to  explore  and  explode  the  myth 
that  one  can  shorten  the  war  by  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  kill  our 
soldiers.  It  is  time  to  explore  it  by  Sen- 
ators elected  by  the  people  and  not  just 
let  it  be  discussed  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointees who  never  have  to  answer  to 
the  public  at  the  polling  places  of 
America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
psychiatrist  treating  his  patient,  we  must 
begin  with  analysis.  I  intend  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it  is  the 
foimdatlon  cornerstone  for  the  bloc 
economies.  With  a  gross  national  product 
close  to  half  that  of  the  United  States, 
it  stands  second  in  the  world  in  produc- 
tivity. Dramatic  military  and  space 
achievements  outreach  even  this  meas- 
ure. There  is  little  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  Soviet  strategic  bombers  number 
twice  that  in  the  U.S.  inventory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies,  the  Soviet  Union  also  enjoys 
preponderance  in  nuclear  megatonage 
capable  of  being  delivered  by  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  These  consid- 
erable accomplishments  stem  from  an 
extraordinary  expansion  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary investments  and  hard  work. 

However,  it  is  precisely  because  of  this 
overinvestment  in  the  military  Indus- 
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try  that  the  overall  Soviet  economy  faces 
greater  teats  than  ever  before,  once  we 
supply  the  gaps  in  it^  consumer  produc- 
tion, created  by  its  mad  desire  to  outstnp 
us  in  an  arms  race  in  order  to  arm  Its 
Red  forces  around  the  world,  to  equip 
armies  to  prolong  the  war  and  escalate 
the  casualties  in  Vietnam,  and  now  to 
supply  the  Arab  Statt-s  with  increasing 
supplies  of  arms  so  that  if  not  immedi- 
ately then  later  they  can  take  another 
bloody  crack  at  Israel,  we  become  a  di- 
rect accomplice  in  the  Communist  tac- 
tics of  military  aggression. 

THX    PLIGHT    OF    THE    SOVIET    ECONOMY 

When  we  look  at  the  overall  perform- 
ance, we  begin  to  srasp  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  Soviet  problem  Today, 
roughly  100  of  the  228  million  are  em- 
ployed. This  Is  a  labor  force  50  percent 
larger  than  our  own,  yet  it  turns  out  only 
half  the  gross  national  product  Accord- 
ing to  published  Soviet  statistics,  farmers 
number  almost  49  million — .seven  times 
larger  than  here  in  the  United  States 
£>espite  additional  heavy  investments  in 
fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  new  lands, 
grain  yield  f)er  acre  remains  only  12 
bushels  compared  to  the  25  harvested  on 
U.S.  farmlands. 

The  czarist  Russia  for  the  period  1909 
to  1913,  average  grain  yield  was  81  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  feedtnt;  a  population  of 
160  million.  E^en  as  late  as  the  period 
1949  to  1952  this  figure  had  been  little 
improved  upon.  For  the  years  1953 
through  1962,  which  encompass  the  new- 
lands  program,  the  average  yearly  yield 
increased  to  119  million  metric  tons,  still 
behind  the  25-percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation, however.  The  importance  of  this 
lapse  takes  on  significance  when  one 
realizes  that  "even  in  the  mid-sixties 
most  of  the  caloric  content  of  the  Soviet 
diet  comes  from  bread,  cereal,  macaroni, 
and  other  grain  foods  '  ' 

While  livestock  output  doubled  between 
1952  and  1964,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  cattle  compared  to 
czarist  Russia  has  increased  by  only  35 
percent,  again  little  more  than  the  popu- 
lation growth. 

It  was  this  failure  which  led  to  the  30- 
percent  rise  in  Russian  meat  prices  in 
1962.' 

Rettiming  for  the  moment  to  the  late 
1950's,  I  remember  a  number  of  our  ex- 
perts. Allen  Dulles  among  them,  warning 
of  the  remarkable  growth  rate  being 
realized  by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  were 
fears  that  they  might  overtake  us  be- 
cause their  economy  was  on  the  rise  while 
ours  was  going  down.  So  when  Khru- 
shchev propounded  before  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1959  that  Marxian  utopla 
would  be  achieved  by  1980.  we  were  not 
too  quick  to  reject  this  as  idle  boasting. 
We  wondered  if  he  might  be  right. 

Soviet  performance  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Khrushchev  era  had  been 
truly  staggering.  These  were  the  zenflh 
years  of  Soviet  sputniks,  thermonuclear 
bombs  and  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. By  1958,  steel,  coal,  and  electric 
power — the  standards  of  heavy  indus- 
try— had  all  nearly  doubled  in  output 
compared  to  1952  levels.  Machine  tools. 
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a  critical  int;redient  for  Industrial 
growth,  also  had  doubled,  outproducing 
the  United  States  by  wide  margin.  We 
might  quibble  about  the  quality,  but 
surely  the  magnitude  of  numeric  increase 
in  itiielf  wa.s  a  prodigious  feat. 

But  by  1960,  Soviet  economic  planners 
were  faced  with  formidable  new  prob- 
lems Whereas  labor  had  been  .seemingly 
an  inexhaustible  resource,  the  generation 
gap  resulting  from  the  ravages  of  World 
War  II  began  to  be  felt  in  1960.  Though 
irretrievably  committed  to  labor  reforms, 
such  as  reducing  the  workweek  from  48 
to  41  hours  and  the  abolition  of  slave- 
labor  camps,  the  eovernment  still  had  to 
enlist  great  numbers  of  the  {wpulous  for 
the  cultivation  of  100.000  acres  in  new- 
lands  without  expense  to  heavT  indus- 
try The  situation  wa.s  temporized  to 
.some  extent  by  cutting  back  secondary- 
education  to  free  youngsters  for  work 
in  their  teens,  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  state  could  no 
longer  afford  extravagant  dispensation 
of  labor. 

Both  administration  and  allocation  of 
investments  had  to  improve  if  the  So- 
viet economy  was  to  expand  at  a  rate 
commerusurate  with  earlier  performance. 
If  productivity  faltered  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  obtaining  the  high  goals  set 
by  Khrushchev  in  the  7-year  plan  an- 
nounced in  January  1959.  But  on  the 
fundamentals,  the  primacy  of  state  plan- 
ning, socialized  farming,  and  command 
and  control  of  the  economy  through  the 
party,  there  could  be  no  change. 

Khrushchev  grew  more  alarmed  as  al- 
location of  excessively  inferior  goods  left 
major  elements  of  the  economy  ill- 
equipped  to  perform  assigned  tasks.  As 
he  informed  the  Central  Committee  in 
December  1959,  In  Kazakhstan,  a  key 
virgin  lands  territory.  18.000  tractors  re- 
mained unrepaired  Throughout  the  har- 
vest 64,000  harvesting  combines  stood 
idle.  In  the  chemical  industry,  which  was 
a  major  investment  program  under 
Khrushchev,  it  was  reported  by  Pravda 
in  November  1963,  that  only  88  of  the 
259  plants  commissioned  that  year  were 
operable  and  these  only  on  a  part-time 
basis  due  to  faulty  design.  Scarce  in- 
vestment resources  too  often  were  ap- 
portioned without  regard  to  production 
priorities.  As  Khrushchev  complained: 

We  built  the  2.300.000  lillowalt  Lenln- 
Volga  iiydroelectrlc  station  In  seven 
years  .  .  .  but  with  the  same  money  we 
could  have  built  In  less  time  several  thermal 
power  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  li.- 
000.000   kilowatts'" 

Most  disappointing  of  all  to  Khru- 
shchev was  the  failure  of  his  scheme  to 
improve  efficiency  through  administra- 
tive reorganization.  As  P.  N.  Glushkov, 
Director  of  the  Ukrainian  Institute  of 
Cybernetics  explained  in  1962: 

If  present-day  methods  do  not  change  by 
1980  the  entire  adult  population  wlU  be  em- 
ployed m  administration  ' 

Yet.  for  all  this  increase  in  manage- 
ment control,  the  Soviet  economy  still 
lacked  internal  consistency  Khrushchev 
exemplified  the  problem  with  this  story: 


A  great  m.TJiy  motor  vehicles  have  been 
InuiiublUzed  by  lack  of  tires.  Many  commis- 
sions have  been  organized  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem .  .  .  They  would  propose  that  the  tire 
output  be  increased  by  a  certain  amount  by 
a  certain  time  Independently,  however,  de- 
cisions were  made  to  tncrciise  the  production 
of  motor  vehicles.  The  result  was  that  the 
entire  increase  In  the  production  of  tires 
went  t<.>  equipping  the  additional  motor  ve- 
hicles, while  many  drivers  can  only  stroll 
around  their  Immobilized  vehicles  rather 
than  drive  them  » 

All  the.se  factors  had  their  cumulative 
effect.  According  to  a  report  relea.sed  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Jan- 
uary- 1964,  economic  growth  had  declined 
considerably  by  1962  compared  to  1958 
Taking  year  to  year  capital  investment 
increase  as  an  indicator,  the  figure  for 
1958  was  16  percent  compared  to  only 
4  percent  in  1962  In  response  to  this  di.s- 
couraging  turn  of  events,  Khrushchev 
projxi.sed  still  more  radical  modiflcation.s 
in  the  administration  of  the  economic 
plan.  Economic  regions  were  cut  from 
67  to  24  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  artificial 
and  contradictory  distinctions.  The  Com- 
munist Party  was  divided  into  three  eco- 
nomic bureaus:  one  for  industiT  and 
construction:  one  for  agriculture:  one 
for  chemical  and  light  industry.  Third. 
a  new  centralized  authority  for  design 
and  technology  was  created  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  overdiverslfication  in  in- 
dustry. In  criticism  of  prevailing  prac- 
tices he  said: 

Who  can  calculate  how  many  scientists 
and  sUifl  members  of  the  design  bureaus 
are  simultaneously  designing  similar  f.irm 
m.ichlnes  or  similar  machine  tools!  Dozens 
of  design  organizations  duplicate  e.ich 
others  work  starting  each  project  from  be- 
ginning, almost  as  if  no  one  else  worked  on 
it  .  .  . 

Did  the  fault  lie  in  such  reckless  ma- 
nipulation of  economic  management  as 
Khrushchev's  successors  have  claimed? 
It  would  seem  partly  true.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  full  explanation. 

INVESTMENTS    IN    MILIT.VRY    PROGRAMS 

Obscured  from  the  Soviet  people,  and 
apparently  some  policymakers  in  Amer- 
ica, but  obvious  tci  a  lot  of  other  people 
in  the  free  world,  is"  the  fact  that  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  in  mid-1961.  Soviet 
leadership  decided  to  expand  military 
investments  greatly,  stopping  the  relca.se 
of  military  men  to  increase  the  number 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  builu  hard- 
ened missile  sites.  As  Han-y  Swartz.  the 
noted  New-  York  Times  authority  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  written: 

Tile  cost  of  this  shift  must  have  been  high 
for  other  parts  of  the  economy,  especially 
since  these  sophisticated  military  weapons 
and  measures  require  the  highest  grades 
of  resources,  both  material  and  l.uman.  ,  .  . 

Indeed  it  was,  Mr.  President. 

A  vivid  Insight  into  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  military  preparedness  program  In  the 
mld-1960'8  was  given  on  April  20,  1964. 
when  Khrushchev  announced  he  would  halt 
the  building  of  two  large  scale  nuclear  reac- 
tors for  producing  plutonlum.  That  the 
Soviet  at  that  late  date — almost  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  detection  of  a  Soviet 
atomic  bomb  explosion  should  still  have 
been   increasing   ita  capacity  for  producing 
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fissionable  materials  Le  a  sobering  tliought 
indeed.* 

The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  this 
commitment  to  military  spending  are  re- 
vealed in  the  following  statement  by  the 
noted  Soviet  economist.  A.  G.  Aganbe- 
gian: 

We  spend  a  great  deal  for  defense  and  we 
have  much  difficulty  In  competing  with  the 
United  States  in  this  field  because  we  spend 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  while  our  eco- 
nomic potential  Is  only  half  of  theirs.  OI 
about  100  mlUlon  of  the  active  population, 
about  30  to  40  million  work  for  defense.'' 

Mind  you.  half  thfi  labor  force — 49 
million— is  already  working  on  the  farms. 
You  do  the  arithmetic— that  leaves  only 
10  to  20  million  workers  to  perform  all 
the  other  functions  in  the  economy,  to 
supply  consumer  needs,  to  build  refrig- 
erators, office  equipment,  to  build  con- 
veniences for  the  home,  to  build  what 
they  have  to  have  to  conduct  mechanical 
activities  on  the  farms,  to  put  electric 
lights  around  the  country — with  only  10 
million  to  20  million  workers  to  perform 
these  other  functions.  No  wonder  the 
Communist  clamor  for  America  to  send 
them  more  consumer  goods  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  divert,  even  increasingly, 
their  men  and  their  materiel,  their 
equipment,  their  plants,  and  their  fac- 
tories to  manufacture  implements  of  war 
to  send  to  Vietnam  to  kill  American  boys, 
to  send  to  the  Middle  East  to  create 
crisis,  trouble,  and  potential  war  over 
there,  as  well  as  other  troubled  areas  of 
the  world. 

Taken  in  these  terms,  the  wonder  Is 
not  that  productivity  has  fallen  off,  but 
rather  why  are  they  not  bankrupt? 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Oleg  Penkovskiy's 
papers  were  published.  The  book  has  been 
a  bestseller.  I  only  wish  it  would  be  read 
by  all  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  ave- 
nue who  deal  with  these  policies,  as  well 
as  those  who  believe  in  this  phony 
detente  nonsense.  This  patriot  of  the 
world— he  was  that  in  every  sense  of  the 
word— sacrificed  his  life  to  expose  the 
evil  schemes  of  Khrushchev.  I  might  add 
that  the  present  leaders.  Kosygin  and 
Brezhnev,  do  not  come  off  well  either  in 
Penkovskiy's  accounts. 

But  In  this,  one  gets  a  very  clear  pic- 
ture that  every  product  of  any  kind  we 
send  to  the  Soviet  Union  today  becomes 
an  Implement  of  war.  As  Barney  Baruch 
once  put  it: 


'  Pravda.  August  24.  1958 

<  Llteraturnata  Oazeta,  September  26,  1903. 


•  Pravda,  November  20,  1062. 


"Ibid.,  page  135. 

■  The  Italian  Journal  Bandiera  Rosa,  July, 
1965. 

Note. — A  western  economist  corroborates 
this  statement  with  an  analysis  of  figures 
published  in  Soviet  accounts  of  product  ac- 
quisitions. In  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Report,  "New  Directions  in  the  Soviet 
Economy,"  Michael  Boretsky  writes  (see  page 
233) :  "Needless  to  say  these  estimates  might 
contain  a  sizeable  margin  of  error.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  errors  could 
be  as  large  as  to  change  the  broad  con- 
clusions; namely,  that  the  Soviet  Industrial 
defense  establishment  has  grown  at  the  rate 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  Soviet  economy 
and  that  by  1963  it  was  In  aljsolute  terms 
about  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  and  that  the  growth  of  this 
establishment  must  have  been  a  factor  In 
poor  efficiency  of  the  economy  at  large," 


In  time  of  war,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a  nonfitrateglc  export  to  an  enemy. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  change  that 
picture.  The  point  is  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  as  we  put  the  X-ray  up  to 
the  economic  problems  currently  before 
them,  the  Communists  in  Russia  cannot 
have  both  guns  and  butter  there  any 
more  than  we  can  have  them  here. 

As  you  read  this  book,  you  discover  the 
enormity  of  the  imdertaking.  Soviet  mis- 
siles. §K  contrast  to  our  own,  are  the 
product  of  thousands  of  hours  of  engi- 
neering, each  a  separate  project,  much 
nc  our  Pdrlipjst.  nrntrit.vnRR  ^tVt.  Y?ll  5^^, 
lacking  mass  production  technology,  a 
great  deal  of  extra  machining  is  neces- 
sary. The  point  is  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  expense  to  other  endeavors. 
This  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  engineers  to  design  automobiles, 
petrochemical  plants  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  civilian  products  embodied  by  our 
modem  economy — they  are  off  building 
weapons  of  war.  It  is  also  why  they  seek 
to  import  U.S.  advanced  plant  technology 
in  turn-key  packages. 

During  the  Consular  Treaty  debate,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  page 
after  page  after  page  after  bloody  page 
showing  specifically  the  kinds  of  sup- 
plies, products,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment that  President  Johnson  personally 
authorized  Americans  to  sell  the  Rus- 
sians in  an  Executive  order  dated 
October  12.  1966.  Since  then  he  has  ex- 
panded that  sad  list  by  many  other  items, 
some  40  additional  types  of  exports  in 
number. 

SOVIET  DRIVE  FOE  NEW  MARKETS 

To  get  the  hard  currencies  to  pay  for 
western  technology  the  Soviets  must  find 
new  customers  for  products  no  longer 
desired  by  traditional  buyers.  The  mar- 
kets which  returned  handsome  rewards 
in  postwar  years,  the  East  Eiu-opean 
states  in  particular,  now  suffer  from  in- 
digestion brought  on  by  overpurchase  of 
Soviet  machine  tools  and  plant  tech- 
nology. Indeed,  the  principal  difficulty 
now  facing  East  European  economies  is 
Intrabloc  redundancy,  a  result  of  short- 
sighted duplication  of  Soviet  industrial- 
ization in  each  of  the  Satellite  coimtries. 

Steel  mills  and  foundries  distant  from 
coal  and  iron  fields  find  they  cannot  op- 
erate competitively  In  the  fact  of  world 
oversupply  of  cheap  steel.  In  other  lines, 
overreliance  on  Soviet  machinery  has 
saddled  these  coimtries  with  the  same 
backward  technology  which  hamstrings 
the  Soviet  Industry.  Because  of  this  over- 
duplication,  all  too  often  bloc  traders  find 
themselves  rubbing  elbows  in  the  same 
market.  Khrushchev's  complaint  that  the 
Soviet  economy  suffered  from  extrava- 
gant overdiverslfication  applies  equally 
to  the  situation  in  the  Eastern  European 
satellites.  Now  that  these  countries  real- 
ize the  error  of  their  way,  they  are  dis- 
inclined to  order  more  of  the  same.  But 
in  looking  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  find 
they  have  other  problems.  Rather  short- 
sightedly, they  have  burdened  their  cus- 
tomers in  less  developed  countries  with 
long-term  debts  for  vast  quantities  of 
unneeded.  but  expensive,  military  wares. 
In  this  situation,  they  have  nowhere  to 
turn  but  the  West. 


So  when  we  buy  communist  products, 
the  money  collected  from  these  purchases 
helps  them  to  buy  scarce  industrial  tech- 
nology elsewhere. 

Every  merchant  selling  a  Communist 
import,  every  American  citizen  buying  a 
Communist  import,  helps  by  just  that 
much  to  keep  the  Communist  mimitions 
program  geared  up  and  fully  operating. 
This  is  inevitable  when  we  pursue  the 
profane  policy  w-hich  promotes  trade 
with  an  enemy  while  we  seek  at  the  same 
time  to  defeat  it. 

THE    MEANING    IN    ALL    THIS 

tail,  is  has  been  my  purpose  to  refute  the 
contention  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
that  "in  overall  size,  the  Soviet  economy 
is  closer  to  self-sufficiency  than  even  the 
vast  economy  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  only  marginally  dependent 
upon  products  of  the  free  world."  Un- 
happily for  America,  this  opinion  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts.  As  Werner  Keller, 
in  his  book,  "East  Minus  West  Equals 
Zero,"  sums  it  up: 

The  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  provides  a 
unique  example  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  a  great  power.  It  took  Its  mortal  enemy  as 
a  model,  and  legally  or  Illegally  adopted  all 
the  technical,  industrial  and  scientific 
achievements  from  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe  and  America  for  its  own  use,  claim- 
ing them  as  its  own  ...  If  the  Soviets  had 
succeeded,  as  Bolshevism  continuously 
boasts,  then  this  would  In  any  case  have 
been  a  triumph  for  international  capitalism, 
which  supplied  the  credit,  the  machinery, 
the  designs,  the  patents,  the  engineers  and 
the  technicians,  everything  Indeed  of  deci- 
sive importance,  the  whole  capitalist  produc- 
tion in  fact  for  the  Russians'  use. 

There  is  truth  in  what  Mr.  Keller  says. 
He  may  not  be  as  good  a  diplomat  as  is 
our  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  am  con- 
fident he  is  a  better  businessman  and 
knows  a  little  more  about  the  significance 
of  this  unsound  and  unwise  trade  policy 
doing  so  much  to  prolong  our  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Look  at  all  the  mlUtary  achieve- 
ments credited  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Was 
not  it  the  treachery  of  Klaus  Fuchs  that 
enabled  them  to  build  the  nuclear  bomb? 
The  British  certainly  gave  them  the  jet 
engine  know-how  when  they  sold  those 
Rolls  Royce  engines  to  Russia  in  the  late 
1940's.  And  how  about  those  marvelous 
space  feats?  After  World  War  11,  the  en- 
tire German  missile  establishment  with  a 
few  noteworthy  exceptions  was  uplifted 
and  transported  to  Russia  to  continue 
research  and  development  under  a  new 
trademark.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
General  Electric,  Ford,  and  other  leading 
U.S.  companies  built  the  industrial  base 
for  modern  Russia  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  Later,  $10  billion  in  U.S.  lend-lease 
goods  spurred  the  Soviet  economy  all  the 
more. 

But  here  is  the  rub.  These  machines 
are  wearing  out  or  are  too  inefficient 
compared  to  new  generation  machines 
made  possible  by  Western  discoveries  in 
applied  technology.  That  is  why  Kosygin 
told  the  party  faithful  that  they  must 
look  much  more  to  imports  from  the  West 
to  solve  the  problems  in  the  Soviet 
economy.  It  is  also  why  Mr.  Malov, 
the  president  of  Amtorg,  which  Is  the 
Soviet  trade  agency  here  in  America,  tells 
U.S.  businessmen  that  they  must  see  to 
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It  that  strategic  controls  are  abolished 
If  they  want  trade  expanded. 

What  are  those  problems,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? "How  can  we  send  more  Mlgs. 
more  flamethrowers,  more  ground-to- 
ground  rockets,  more  petroleum,  to  Viet- 
nam, so  we  can  help  our  Communist  as- 
sociates there  kill  more  American  boys?" 
That  is  the  No.  1  economic  problem  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Why  should  we  want 
to  solve  that  problem?  Why,  in  heaven  s 
name,  should  we  make  It  easier  for  them 
to  make  It  more  difficult  for  us?  The  ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  have  to  answer 
that  question,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  it  from  A  to  izzard  \1  they  are 
going  to  try  to  sneak  throuRh  an  auto- 
mobile plant  to  be  built  In  Russia,  with 
American  money,  without  a  hearing, 
without  advance  notice,  without  public 
justification,  but  Just  as  the  result  of  a 
political  push  from  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue. 

WnX  we  NEVER  LEABN? 

Second.  I  hope  that  It  Is  clear  from  this 
review  that  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  going  to  change  any  bad  intentions. 
For  50  years  we  have  traded  with  Soviet 
despots  and  today  we  are  worse  off  be- 
cause of  It.  Remember  how  our  Govern- 
ment pussyfooted  around  the  Issue  of 
scrap  iron  and  oil  exports  to  Japan. 
avoiding  a  moral  embargo  for  fear  of 
provoking  the  Japanese?  Today,  we  seem 
bent  on  the  same  meek  course  of  action. 
Will  we  never  learn?  The  same  advice 
that  stopped  President  Roosevelt  from 
acting  seems  to  Intrude  Into  the  White 
House  today — probably  from  the  same 
would-be  war  profiteers  and  other  greedy 
Interests  who  know  how  to  make  a  fast 
buck  when  the  war  Ls  on  If  the  adminis- 
tration will  permit  them  to  sell  supplies 
to  our  own  enemies.  It  Is  as  crass  as  that. 
It  is  as  blimt  amd  brutal  and  heart  rend- 
ing as  that  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America  whose  boys  are  being  killed 
increasingly  today  In  their  heroic  battle 
for  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

Most  of  us  remember  our  President  as 
a  man  of  great  ability,  shrewd,  and  Inci- 
sive when  he  served  his  country  so  ably 
as  the  majority  leader  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  makes  me  wonder  sometimes 
whether  there  Is  any  hope  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  when  It  transforms  a  former 
rugged  Individualist  like  Lyndon  John- 
son into  an  advocate  of  trade  with  our 
adversaries  in  time  of  war  Who  would 
expect  that  from  a  Texan''  But  It  Is  hap- 
poilng  in  America  right  now.  Perhaps 
my  friend,  Walter  Oeort'e.  of  Georgia. 
who  aentd  this  body  so  well  for  so  long, 
was  everlastingly  right  when  he  said: 

The  greatest  problem  in  thl.s  country  to- 
day is  to  get  the  W-wtilnijton  bureaucracy  to 
carry  out  tbe   intent  of   Oangreaa. 

That,  Mr.  President,  brings  up  a  good 
point,  and  that  is  the  East-West  trade 
bill.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  obligate  Amer- 
ica's money  to  build  a  thinly  disguised 
munitions  plant  In  Communist  Russia. 
labeled  an  automobile  plant,  to  be  run 
by  a  foreign  power,  but  financed  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys  to  be 
killed  by  the  munitions  to  be  produced 
by  Moscow  and  shipped  to  Vletiiam  or 
to  the  Mideast? 

THK  BXP08T  CONT«OL   PABCE 

When  the  Johnson  administration  sent 
up  the  East- West  trade  bill  last  year,  the 


American  public  was  reassured  that 
nothing  In  this  bridges- to -the- East  pro- 
posal would  reduce  the  effect  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  or  the  embargo  against 
Asian  Communist  countries  and  Cuba. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
manner  in  which  the  Export  Control  Act 
has  been  administered  certainly  would 
wonder  what  they  were  talking  about.  In 
recent  years,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  time  after  time  approved  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  such  goods  as 
computers,  electronic  navigation  gear, 
scientific  Instruments,  and  precision  ma- 
chine tools  in  sucri  volume  as  to  make  a 
farcical  preten.se  out  of  export  controls. 
In  1962,  out  of  concern  for  this  growing 
permissivene.ss.  the  Congress  wrote  Into 
the  law  new  language  expressly  pro- 
hibiting shipment  of  goods  of  economic 
significance  so  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding. It  was  a  waste  of  time. 
We  see  today  the  cream  of  Western  tech- 
nology being  freely  provided  to  Soviet 
economic  planners,  literally  so  when,  as 
in  many  Instances,  we  relea.se  plans  for 
complete  plants,  free  of  charge. 

From  my  earlier  description  of  the  So- 
viet economy,  I  am  .sure  you  understand 
the  difficulty  which  they  now  face  There 
should  t)e  no  question  that  anything  we 
send  which  enables  them  to  correct 
faulty  engineering  or  rebuild  deficient 
industries  Is  of  great  economic  conse- 
quence. 

E\en  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bridge concedes  this  when  he  says: 

The  value  of  tJ  S  origin  technical  Icnow- 
how  that  we  have  licensed  this  year  for  ex- 
port by  United  States  Industrial  and  en- 
glneerlQi!  firms  to  Eastern  Europe  .  .  .  would 
be  significantly  higher  than  for  goods  alone. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  law  expressly  pro- 
hibits exports  of  goods  of  economic  sig- 
nificance. Nor  does  he  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  full  faith  and  credit  Ls  given 
to  prohibitions  in  the  law  when  he  says: 

Some  tvpes  of  commodities  and  technology 
axe  being  approved  for  Eastern  European 
countries  that  we  were  not  approving  a  few 
years  ago.  ThU  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
ce.ised  to  regard  these  Items  as  strategic  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  remove  them  from 
valld.ated  license  control.  They  are  still  "grey 
area"  Items  meaning  Item-s  that  can  have 
both  peaceful  and  strategic  uses.  We  are. 
however,  tlndlng  it  possible  to  approve  them 
In  some  cases  because  it  Is  possible  to  deter- 
mine that  the  "grey  area"  Item  will  be  useti 
la  a  parucular  instance  for  pciiceful  pur- 
poses. 

What  tommy  rot,  to  come  from  a  Cab- 
inet officer.  Yes,  this  can  be  used  for  war 
purposes  by  Russia,  or  for  f)eace  pur- 
poses they  say;  but  since  It  can  be  used 
for  both,  and  since  the  Russians  have 
said  they  are  going  to  use  it  for  peace 
purposes,  we  are  going  to  send  It  over  to 
Russia  right  now. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  law  tliat  makes 
allowances  for  triisting  Soviet  declara- 
tions that  strategic  goods  will  \x  used 
for  nonstrategic  purposes.  The  Soviets 
Invariably  refuse  entry  to  plants  where 
these  goods  are  Installed,  even  when 
necessary  maintenance  must  be  per- 
formed to  comply  with  contract  terms. 
Instead,  the  US  engineer  must  direct 
the  work  at  long  distance  from  a  Moscow 
hotel.  And  we  are  to  believe  them  when 
they  say  these  are  peaceful  uses?  In- 
credible. 


It  Is  no  wonder  there  are  those  gray 
area  decisions.  No  wonder  such  decisions 
are  made,  by  people  who  do  not  have  to 
retain  their  Jobs  by  election  by  the  pub- 
lic. No  wonder  these  gray  area  decisions 
find  their  ultimate  result  in  the  black 
crepe  of  mourning  on  the  doors  of  In- 
creasing thousands  of  American  homes 
because  of  this  unsoimd,  unwise,  and 
imrewardlng  policy. 

In  agricultiu-c.  which  as  I  have  pointed 
out  has  long  been  deficient,  we  send 
them  complete  fertilizer  plant  technol- 
ogy. We  send  them  all  the  equipment 
riiided  to  automate  potash  mining.  We 
send  them  herbicides,  Insecticides  and 
pesticides.  And  what  happens?  Lo  and 
behold,  grain  yield  per  acre  Jumps  from 
5  to  12  bushels.  I  ask  you,  who  In  his 
right  mind  could  say  that  is  insignifi- 
cant? Who  In  his  right  mind  would  say 
this  does  not  relieve  additional  Russian 
manpower  to  make  weaixjns  to  kill 
American  boys?  Certainly,  the  Russians 
do  not,  when  they  boast  that  the  record 
harvest  last  fall  proves  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Soviet  methods.  Such  non- 
sense. Indeed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Soviet  oil  indus- 
try for  a  moment.  Lots  of  people  are 
worried  about  the  great  Increase  In  So- 
viet oil  exports.  Their  tanker  fleet  has 
doubled  In  size.  New  pipelines  stretch 
from  Rus.sia  to  every  European  satellite 
countrj',  and  we  have  exported  them 
some  of  the  supplies  to  build  the  pipe 
lines.  More  are  planned  Into  Western 
Europe.  They  have  more  prospecting 
crews  out  looking  for  oil  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  Western  Interests  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Petroleum 
Couiicil.  The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall 
when  the  Soviets  pledge  to  destroy  west- 
ern Influence  In  the  Middle  East  by  un- 
dercutting the  market  for  Its  oil.  That 
Ls  exactly  what  they  are  doing  now  that 
they  have  talked  the  Arabs  Into  cutting 
off  Europe  from  oil.  As  It  turns  out, 
the  Europeans  had  nothing  to  worry 
about  because  It  happens  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  large  oil  surplus  and  they 
have  no  moral  qualms  over  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  partner's  mistakes. 

But  the  Soviets  have  a  problem.  Made 
in  Russia  oil  drills  are  good  only  for 
shallow  wells.  Diamond  bits  for  deep 
drilling  are  made  In  the  United  States. 
But  do  we  take  advantage  of  It?  No  In- 
deed. Among  the  Items  removed  from 
export  control  by  President  Johnson  on 
October  12  last  year  were  diamond  drill 
;ilts,  I  wonder  If  perhaps  that  helped 
produce  the  panic,  the  trouble,  and  the 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East. 

Each  time  the  Department  of  Com- 
merte  approves  the  siiipment  of  a  stra- 
tegic Item.  It  Is  obliged  to  publish  the 
fact  that  an  export  license  has  been  Is- 
sued The  Department  tried  to  get  out 
of  this  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  Con- 
gress Insisted  tliat  Uie  reporting  be  con- 
tinued. I  was  among  the  Inslsters  then, 
as  I  am  among  tlie  Inslsters  now.  These 
lists  of  approved  shipments  are  real  eye- 
openers.  Because  there  are  so  many  on 
each  list — they  usually  number  400  to  500 
transactions  every  day — they  abbreviate 
the  description  of  the  license,  so  It  Is  not 
always  obvious  just  what  exactly  Is  being 
shipped.  But  even  at  a  casual  glance.  It 
is  clear  that  we  are  shipping  tremendous 
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quantities  of  chemicals  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. They  usually  obscure  the  true  iden- 
tity by  categorizing  these  licensed  ship- 
ments under  some  abbreviated  name. 

But  every  now  and  then  they  slip  up 
and  Identify  the  chemical  in  parentheses. 
For  Instance,  on  March  10,  and  again  on 
August  16.  1966,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment approved  shipments  of  dlethylene 
glycol  worth  $482,250.  And  guess  what 
this  chemical  *s  used  for?  According  to 
the  Rose  Chemical  Dictionary,  this 
chemical  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  and  liquid  rocket  propellants, 
and  we  are  selling  It  to  Russia  now.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a  plasticlzer  in  solid 
rocket  propellants  of  the  type  suitable  for 
air-to-air  missiles  like  the  ones  that  are 
shooting  down  our  planes  in  Vietnam. 

Other  chemicals  shipped  In  great  quan- 
tity to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  last  year 
are  used  for  the  production  of  oxalic 
acid  which  is  a  purifying  agent  for  glyc- 
erol. Again,  an  Important  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Already  this  year  we  have  shipped  $2,- 
387,000  worth  of  chemical  wood  pulp  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  sounds  harmless 
enough  until  you  look  it  up,  until  you  talk 
to  the  chemists  and  Industrialists,  and 
look  at  the  record,  and  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research — which  an  ordinary 
Senator  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
individually  to  get  the  facts — to  protect 
American  boys  from  their  own  Govern- 
ment. But  look  It  up,  and  see  what  it  is 
used  for.  It  is  used  to  make  nitrocellu- 
lose— an  important  Ingredient  for  solid 
rocket  fuels.  They  are  now  using  rockets 
against  us  In  Vietnam. 

On  May  9,  1967,  our  Government  ap- 
proved a  shipment  of  polyvinyl  butyral 
valued  at  $268,975.  I  found  it  in  the 
record.  According  to  the  chemical  dic- 
tionary, this  product  is  primarily  used 
as  an  interlayer  In  bullet-resistant  glass. 
I  suppose  you  can  use  that  for  peace- 
time purposes,  to  keep  one  of  the  Com- 
munist secret  policemen  from  shooting 
you  on  your  way  home  after  you  leave 
the  Kremlin.  But  you  can  also  use  it  in 
a  war,  in  a  helicopter  or  In  a  plane.  Why, 
in  heaven's  name,  should  Americans  be 
permitted  to  profiteer  by  selling  that 
kind  of  weaponry  to  Russia,  when  all  she 
has  to  do  is  repackage  it  and  send  it  on 
to  Hanoi?  It  would  be  just  as  simple,  just 
as  easy,  though  not  as  profitable,  of 
course,  to  would-be  war  profiteers  for  us 
to  send  those  war  supplies  directly  to 
Hanoi  and  say,  "We  have  our  boys  there, 
shoot  them  down.  This  will  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  expand  our  casualty  list  and 
to  decrease  yours." 

According  to  one  of  our  top  missile 
experts,  Mr.  C.  Stark  Droper: 

The  key  area  for  advances  in  control  and 
guidance  Is  still  the  region  In  which  the 
basic  limitation  exist — that  Is,  In  the  high 
accuracy  sensing  of  geometrical  Informa- 
tion.' 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate — see  Congressional  Record,  June 
21.  1967,  page  16629 — our  Commerce 
Department  authorized  the  shipment  of 
just  such  an  instrument,  a  Worden 
Gravimeter,  on  February  1,   1967.  As  I 
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understand  it.  the  license  approval  has 
now  been  withdrawn  for  further  con- 
sideration, but  if  this  instrument  ever 
reaches  the  Soviet  bloc  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  used  to  improve  the  accuracy 
of  Soviet  missiles. 

Now  this  is  not  some  exaggerated 
horror  story  I  am  maldng  up.  These  are 
only  representative  Instances  of  goods 
we  are  shipping  to  Russia  with  love  and 
best  wishes.  Remember,  all  the  items  on 
the  published  list  of  license  approvals 
have  been  previously  identified  by  the 
executive  branch  as  strategic  commodi- 
ties. These  shipments  are  not  uninten- 
tional errors.  It  is  fully  recognized  that 
these  items  have  military  application  or 
they  would  not  have  required  approval 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  travesty  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  Americans  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  should 
contact  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  let  them  know  what  they  want 
to  have  happen  in  terms  of  trading  with 
the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

Now  when  you  question  the  Commerce 
Department  about  their  approving  spe- 
cific exceptions  to  the  export  controls, 
they  always  explain  that  these  were 
licensed  because  comparable  goods  were 
available  from  other  sources.  This  is 
what  they  tell  you  when  they  allow  some 
of  our  advanced  computers  to  be  shipped 
to  Russia.  Somehow  I  find  this  difficult 
to  believe  when,  at  the  same  time,  we 
hear  all  these  complaints  from  our  Euro- 
pean friends  about  the  technology  gap. 
And  where  do  they  point  the  accusing 
finger?  At  computers  and  electronics. 

These  are  the  technologies  Europe 
wants  a  larger  share  of.  General  de 
Gaulle  is  very  upset  with  our  General 
Electric  Co.  They  bought  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  French  company  Bull  which 
is  about  the  top  producer  of  computers 
outside  the  United  States,  When  General 
Electric  looked  into  the  operation,  ex- 
amined the  market  and  the  product  line, 
they  foimd  that  they  were  not  good 
enough.  They  did  not  perform  as  well, 
and  they  were  too  expensive  to  produce 
compared  to  the  G.E.  line.  General  Elec- 
tric had  no  choice  but  to  switch  over  to 
the  U.S.  designs.  So  you  see.  those  so- 
called  comparable  goods,  at  least  in  com- 
puters, are  not  all  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  Besides,  why  else  would  the  Soviets 
shop  here  if  they  could  buy  the  same 
from  some  other  supplier?  You  can  bet 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  shoring  up 
the  American  economy.  No,  they  want 
U.S.  products  because  they  are  clearly 
superior. 

Now  what  about  the  other  point,  of 
keeping  the  embargo  against  the  Asian 
Communist  states  and  Cuba?  How  can  it 
possibly  be  effective  when  we  grant  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  concessions  on  grain 
deals  with  countries  like  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  then  when  our  back  is 
ttimed  they  use  these  extra  allowances  to 
increase  aid  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam? 
We  could  as  well  send  the  wheat  and 
food  to  Vietnam  itself,  Instead  of  the 
people  who  transship  it  to  our  enemy. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Poland 
when,  in  October  1966,  we  agreed  to 
negotiate  a  $26  million  debt  overdue  for 
food-for-peace  sales.  Having  won  this 
concession,  the  Poles  then  annoimced 


that  they  planned  to  extend  $30  million 
in  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Twenty-eight  times  we  have  urged 
North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  but  we  have  continued  to 
send  the  Vietcong  supplies  through  Rus- 
sia and  Its  Communist  satellites,  which 
has  made  It  inadvisable  from  the  North 
Vietnam  viewpoint  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

What  good  have  been  the  28  invita- 
tions to  negotiate  when  North  Viet- 
nt.m  has  been  fuiTiished  the  Implements 
of  war  from  Communist  countries  to 
whom  we  sell  and  send  the  raw  materials 
and  supplies  from  which  the  Implements 
of  war  are  made?  When  the  terms  of 
bargain  were  confirmed  in  January  this 
year,  the  Polish  Government  flouted  the 
spirit  of  our  concession  again  by  con- 
cluding a  new  multimillion-dollar  aid 
pact  with  Cuba.  Obviously,  we  are  laying 
the  foundations  for  aid  to  our  enemies 
when  we  indirectly  provide  the  credit. 

Representative  Paul  Findley  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  not 
been  sitting  quietly  by  while  this  travesty 
has  been  developing.  They  and  the 
Comptroller  General  pointed  out  recently 
that  the  administration  saw  no  contra- 
diction in  a  policy  which  allocates  $9 
million  worth  of  U.S.  vegetable  oils  to 
Yugoslavia  at  the  very  time  that  country 
declares  support  for  "fraternal"  North 
Vietnam  and  sends  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  hi  medical  supplies  to 
our  enemy.  This  is  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  embargo  and  furthermore  is  in  di- 
rect violation  to  provisions  of  the  Ap- 
propriations for  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Act  of  1966.  But,  remember,  the 
Johnson  administration  can  be  rather 
cavalier  when  it  comes  to  interpreting 
the  law  when  it  applies  to  trade  with  our 
adversaries. 

BLOC  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Whenever  proponents  speak  of  East- 
West  trade,  they  take  pains  to  defend  the 
Soviet  Union  as  working  for  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

That  would  be  information,  helpful 
and  encouraging  if  it  were  a  fact.  But 
Americans  have  a  sort  of  stubborn  policy 
of  looking  for  facts  behhid  the  great 
generalities  couched  in  terms  which  are 
not  always  susceptible  of  proof.  We  are 
told  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  that 
the  bulk  of  military  supplies  for  Vietnam 
comes  from  China.  Technically,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  war  materiel  is  shipped 
over  Chinese  railways  en  route  to  Hanoi, 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  weap- 
ons that  kill  our  boys  and  shoot  do\^Ti  our 
aircraft  originate  in  Soviet  factories. 
Twenty-five  battalions  of  SAM  missiles, 
each  with  six  launchers,  and  over  200 
Mig  fighters  have  been  shipped  from 
Russia  to  Vietnam.  The  SAMs  of  course 
have  not  been  too  successful — but  be- 
cause of  them  our  fighter-bombers  must 
come  in  at  low  altitude  where  they  are 
sitting  ducks  for  a  withering  barrage 
from  the  estimated  7,000  antiaircraft 
guns  supplied  by  Russia  to  Hanoi. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 14,  1967,  edition  of  the  authoritative 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  following  de- 
tails concerning  Soviet  aid  were  re- 
ported: 
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There'*  no  que«tlon  that  the  Soviet  Union 
U  the  primary  supplier  of  war  goods  to  North 
Vietnam,  even  though  rival  China  loudly 
disputes  that  Tact.  US.  intelligence  expert* 
estimate  that  the  Russians  have  supplied 
North  Vietnam  with  more  than  8600  million 
in  military  aid.  including  $500  million  in 
arms  alone,  since  1953:  of  that  *x3tal.  85 "c 
has  been  sent  since  Augxist  1964.  when  North 
Vietnamese  ships  atuicked  U  S  Destroyers  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  Vietnam  war 
began  heating  up  rapidly.  Since  1953  the 
Chinese  have  given  Hanoi  only  »150  million 
in  mlUtary  aid,  65  ;  of  that  since  August 
1964. 


Would  you  not  agree  with  me.  Mr 
President,  that  this  administration  at 
least  owes  the  American  public  a  state- 
ment directly  from  the  White  House  an- 
swering that  statement  In  the  authori- 
tative WaU  Street  Journal^ 

If  that  statement  Is  not  true,  let  the 
administration  tell  us  why  it  Is  false. 
I  state  that  it  Is  a  shameful  fact  that  we 
are  selling  anything  to  Russia.  It  wants, 
and  I  think  It  deserves,  more  unanimity 
for  its  war  effort  than  it  sets,  but  it  will 
get  less,  rather  than  more.  unle.ss  it 
comes  clean  and  lets  us  know  the  facts 
behind  this  great  desire  to  increase  trade 
with  our  enemy. 

Are  we  really  interested  in  ending  the 
war  successfully?  Or  is  this  conflict  to  be 
prolonged  as  a  sort  of  giant  WPA  proj- 
ect to  give  millions  of  dollars  in  profits 
to  those  in  America  who  arc  privileged  to 
sell  supplies  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war? 
What  really  are  the  facts  behind  this 
curious  and  self-defeating  war— prolong- 
ing trade  policy  ? 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  generous  in 
other  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Credit  them 
with  four  thermoelectric  and  two  hydro- 
electric stations — and  17  more  are  un- 
der construction.  Machine  shops,  a  fac- 
tory for  dlesel  engines,  and  an  automobile 
repair  and  acces-sories  plant  are  on  the 
Soviet  aid  list.  Coal  mining  capacity— 
absolutely  essential  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese economy  becau.^e  exports  of  coal 
are  the  main  source  of  foreign  curren- 
cies— has  doubled  under  Soviet  teciinical 
and  mechanical  assistance. 

Phosphate  production  has  Increased 
from  66,000  tons  in  1957  to  1.4  million 
tons — an  Increase  again  made  possible  by 
Installation  of  Soviet  equipment.  Does 
that  ring  a  bell?  It  should  because  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  U.S.  technology  and 
automated  phosphate  mining  equipment 
were  shipped  to  Russia  In  the  early 
1960's.  Seven  times  this  year  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  aUowed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  repair  parts  for  the.se 
installations  to  be  shipped '  Can  we  be 
sure  they  are  destined  for  Russia,  or  are 
they  being  transshipped  to  North  Viet- 
nam? I  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  it 
was  sent  to  Russia  from  American  ma- 
chine shops  at  a  profit. 

There  is  hardly  a  sector  in  the  econ- 
omy that  has  not  benefited  from  sub- 
stantial doses  of  Soviet  technical  assist- 
ance. A  pharmaceutical  factory  was 
pledged  for  the  1961-65  5-year  plan. 
And  the  fancy  that  monolithic  com- 
munism is  dead  does  not  Jibe  with  the 


$200  million  in  aid  which  was  pledged  to 
North  Vietnam  by  Europ^ean  satellite 
countries  la^t  October.  With  the  aid  of 
Czt-choslovakia,  a  number  of  broadcast- 
ing, telegraph,  and  automatic  telephone 
systems  have  been  installed.  And.  of 
course.  100  percent  of  the  petroleum  re- 
quirements are  filled  by  bloc  .shipments, 
the  largest  contribution  by  far  beiryj 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Where  is  the  detente?  The  detente  is 
between  and  amon«  the  Communist 
countries  who  make  the  maximum  war- 
lime  use  of  our  American  capitalists  In 
our  free  economy  .system  who  are  selling 
to  them  at  a  profit  when  American  boys 
spit  blood  and  die  In  Vietnam  from 
weapons  thus  supplied. 

The  truth  is  that  the  So\1et  bloc  aid 
to  Vietnam  is  so  large  and  substantial 
that  were  it  to  cease  tomorrow,  the  im- 
pact would  be  swift  and  critical.  Surely. 
North  Vietnam  would  find  its  capacity 
to  support  insurrection  .south  of  the  17th 
parallel  so  reduced  that  it  would  have 
no  altemalive  but  to  accept  return  to  the 
1954  Geneva  Accords.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  sincerely  desires  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, it  need  only  turn  off  the  economic 
lifeluie  to  Hanoi. 


THE    MIDDLE   E.\.sr 

I  shall  speak  a  word  or  two  before  I 
close  about   the  Middle   East. 

Tliose  who  have  been  counseling  that 
the  Soviets  are  -partners  in  peace"  have 
been  proven  wrong  again  just  last  month. 
Let  me  show  how  wrong  they  were.  When 
the  Consular  treaty  was  passed  it  wiis 
.said  that  Russia  w  ould  immediately  move 
to  ratify  it.  Months  have  gone  by.  and 
our  administiation  is  still  on  tenter- 
hook.s.  The  Ru.s.sians  have  not  ratified  it. 
Kosygin  said  in  his  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  after  Uie  summit  conference 
in  New  Jersey:  "No,  we  have  not  acted 
yet." 

Extravagant  p!edt;es  of  Soviet  support 
and  accelerated  shipments  of  Soviet  war 
material  to  the  Arab  States  more  than 
anyihlnir  el.se  led  to  Nas.ser's  belligerent 
closing  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  And  the 
ensuing  hard-line  of  Amba.s.sador  F^do- 
renko  in  the  United  Nations  could  have 
been    taken   right   out   of   the   diarj-   of 
Andrey    Vyshinskiy.    If    that    were    not 
enough,  we  have  all  those  bad  intentions 
underscored   by   Premier  Kosygin   him- 
self in  his  comments  following  the  Gla.ss- 
boro  summit.  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
Soviet   Union   will    not   encourage    any 
negotiations  on  Vietnam  ujitil  the  bomb- 
ing stops  and  US.  troops  are  withdrawn. 
He  thumbed  his  no.-.e  at  these  who  .say 
a  detente  exists  between  the  countries. 
He  also  pledged  continuing  support  of  all 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  and 
clearly    indicated   Russia's   intention   of 
continuing  to  arm  the  Arab  world.  And 
this  was  not  political  eyewa.sh  for  the 
folks  back  home  as  some  apologists  would 
have  It.  This  is  .something  they  are  doing 
today  around  the  clock  with  surplusage 
made  possible  because  of  greed-soaked 
American  exports  to  Russia  in  time  of 
war. 
Shortly    after    Glassboro,    after    the 
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summit.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  shipped  200  new 
fighters  to  E^gypt  to  make  up  for  the  230 
lost  early  In  June."  Yet  we  continue  to 
ship  more  and  more  American  supplies  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  knowing  full  well  that 
these  goods  ease  the  burden  on  economies 
taxed  to  the  limit,  not  to  supply  the  needs 
of  their  own  people,  but  to  feed  fresh  fuel 
on  the  fires  of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Vietnam. 

CONCLVSION 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  believe  trade 
with  communism  serves  the  national  in- 
terest. We  have  reduced  our  strategic 
bombers  by  75  percent.  We  have  removed 
our  missiles  from  NATO  sites  in  Europe 
and  Turkey.  We  have  scrapped  most 
of  our  big  payload  Atlas  mi.ssiles.  We 
have  abstained  from  Installing  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system.  Over  and  over 
again,  our  negotiators  have  pursued 
parity  in  weapons.  And  what  is  the 
answer?  Why.  the  Soviets  have  turned 
around  and  redoubled  efforts  to  increase 
their  military-  apparatus.  Five  years  ago, 
the  U.S.  military  posture  completely  out- 
distanced Soviet  capabilities.  Today,  the 
Soviet  militarj-  ba.se  is  as  large  as,  or 
larger  than,  our  own. 

But  this  enormous  investment  has  not 
been  without  cost.  The  Soviet  economy, 
which  had  boomed  for  so  long,  now 
falters.  If  it  is  to  get  going  again,  either 
there  must  be  wholesale  imports  of  west- 
ern technology,  as  Kosyein  called  for  in 
his  address  to  the  23d  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  they  must  shift  in- 
vestments and  human  resources  out  of 
the  militar>-  sector.  Obvlou.sly.  our  na- 
tional Interest  Is  better  served  by  restrict- 
ing them  to  the  second  choice. 

Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  trade  re- 
ducing tensions.  Right  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  both  world  wars.  England.  Ger- 
many, and  Prance  were  each  other's  best 
customers.  Until  the  open  breach  of 
Augu-st  1960.  trade  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was  larger  than  either 
country  shared  with  any  other.  Nor  did 
the  fact  that  the  United  Stat-es  was 
Japan's  largest  market  deter  the  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Why  do  these  historians  who  tell  us 
that  trade  brings  us  peace  not  show  us 
how  It  does  so,  when  trade  between  the 
biggest  traders  so  frequently  results  in 
war. 

Finally.  I  cannot  accept  trade  with  ad- 
versaries so  long  as  our  citizens  are  dying 
on  the  Vietnam  battlefields.  The  United 
States  is  the  hope  of  mankind.  If  actions 
cannot  be  con.sl.stent  with  Ideals,  how  can 
we  hope  to  lead  others  to  believe  in 
them?  Such  trade  Is  no  less  than  contra- 
band, and  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
profit  for  those  who  traCfick  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  constrained  to  object.  The 
majority  leader  Indicated  yesterday  that 
the  morning  business  would  begin  at  12 
o'clock,  at  the  completion  of  the  1  hour 
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which  had  been  allotted  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator;  that  there  would  be  a 
brief  period  set  aside  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business;  and  that 
somewhere  between  12:15  and  12:30,  the 
Senate  would  continue  Its  consideration 
of  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  object. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
proceed  with  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
made  during  that  period  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  the  first  3 
minutes  of  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  making  In  conformity 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  last  night? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  In 
conformity  up  to  the  point  of  the  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  morning  business 
speeches. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Previously,  there  was 
no  agreement  that  the  morning  speeches 
would  be  limited  to  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WTRU  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  But  the  majority  leader  stated 
that  morning  business  would  begin  at  12 
o'clock,  and  that  the  Senate  would  con- 
tinue Its  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill,  somewhere  between  12:15 
and  12:30.  So  It  Is  my  thought  that  if  we 
can  get  on  now  with  the  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
proceed  for  the  first  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable,  and  make  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  completing 
his  speech.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


EMBARGO  ON  AID  TO  ENEMIES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  long  as  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  continue,  so  long  as  Communist 
countries  arm  and  feed  terroristic  insur- 
rections In  any  foreign  land,  it  is  im- 
moral. It  is  un-Christian,  it  is  un-Ameri- 
can, and  it  is  unrewarding  In  every  way 
to  support  them  with  trade  from  Ameri- 
can sources.  Surely,  this  is  abundantly 
clear.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  re- 
straint of  trade  with  the  Communist 
world  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
That  Is  why  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  declare  an  embargo  on  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  Euro- 
pean satellites  until  such  time  that  they 
abandon  support  for  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
am  also  Introducing  legislation  raising 
levies  on  all  bloc  products  imported  by 
200  percent.  They  are  the  ones  feeding 
the  war  machine  in  North  Vietnam.  Let 
them  pay  for  it.  'When  the  appropriate 
bills  are  submitted  for  consideration,  I 
intend  to  Introduce  additional  legislation 


which  will  eliminate  "executive  determi- 
nation" escape  clauses  in  our  Pood  for 
Peace  Act,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Act. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  has  been 
clearly  registered  yet  it  continues  to  be 
flagrantly  disregarded  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  regulate  trade.  Not  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  we  who  are  remiss.  Let  us 
join  togeUier  and  reestablish  a  trade 
policy  which  truly  serves  the  national 
Interest — if  in  fact  the  administration 
wUl  not  act  on  its  own  power. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  presenting  a  powerful  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  present  and  recent 
Russian  history  and  of  the  cold  war  con- 
frontation which  is  the  central  fact  of 
international  relations.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  Senator's  remarks, 
the  eloquence  of  his  expression,  and  the 
conviction  with  which  he  has  articulated 
his  arguments  in  support  of  the  two  bills 
which  I  «mi  pleased  to  cosponsor,  leave 
neither  latitude  nor  necessity  for  elabo- 
ration. 

I  intend  to  discuss  yet  another  facet  of 
this  complicated  and  dl£Qcult-to-under- 
stand  subject.  Since  w€,  are  confronted 
with  a  time  limitation,  I  shall  withhold 
further  remarks  now  and  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  made  a 
most  Important  and  convincing  con- 
tribution to  the  assessment  of  fact  which 
should  precede  any  judgment  on  ex- 
panded East-West  trade. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  bringing  up 
this  problem  with  such  great  thoughtf  ul- 
ness  and  ability.  I  had  planned  to  deliver 
a  speech  on  the  same  subject  today,  of 
over  an  hour,  but  I  will  postpone  it,  be- 
cause of  our  legislative  program,  until 
sometime  next  week. 

But  I  do  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
matter  is  of  enormous  importance  to  our 
country,  and  I  support  him  wholeheart- 
edly in  his  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  front  and  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  is  most  generous  and  encouraging  in 
his  comments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  too. 
should  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  presentation  of  the 
subject.  It  is  probably  the  most  vital  sub- 
ject discussed  in  this  Chamber. 

At  a  later  date,  I  will  make  extended 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  joining  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUMDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

This  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
research,  and  a  sequel  to  this  subject,  if 
needed,  will  come  from  tbe  same  source 


as  I  expect  to  address  the  Senate  further 
on  this  subject  some  day  next  week. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtraDT]  for  his  excellent  speech  on  the 
dangers  of  East-West  trade.  He  has 
pointed  out,  in  thought-provoking  detail 
and  with  convincing  logic,  the  fallacies  of 
our  present  policy.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

My  mail  from  Idaho  expresses  the  con- 
cern that  Senator  MtmoT  has  so  clearly 
analyzed  today. 

John  E.  Davis,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  expressed  himself 
forcefully  in  opposition  to  East-West 
trade  in  a  statement  published  In  the 
American  Legion  magazine  for  July  1967. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
East-West  Trade — The  Dangebous  Iixusion 

A  proposed  "East-Weet  Trade  Relations 
Act"  Is  receiving  serious  consideration  In  the 
Congress,  and  is  backed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  would  encourage  and  simplify  much 
broader  trade  relations  between  the  tJnlted 
States  and  the  Communist-bloc  nations.  The 
American  Legion  Is  oflBclally  opposed  to  this 
concept,  and  we  have  both  short-range  and 
long-range   objections. 

In  our  short-range  objections,  our  National 
Executive  Conunlttee  this  May  called  on  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  further  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Soviet-bloc  country 
"which  Is  providing  North  Vietnam  with  as- 
sistance of  any  form  that  can  Increase  the 
■war-making  potential  of  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 
W^e  need  explain  nothing  further  to  Justify 
that  objection.  Any  such  trade  amounts  to 
trading  with  the  enemy  In  time  of  war.  In 
the  short  run,  we  can  only  express  amaze- 
ment that  East-West  trade  should  be  ad- 
vanced while  hostilities  backed  by  the  entire 
Communist  world  continue  in  Vietnam,  and 
have  since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  In  the 
Near  East. 

Our  long-range  objections  are  better  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  our  last  National  Con- 
vention, which  opposed  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  except  in  specific  cases  In  which 
concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled  out. 
So  long  as  the  Cold  War  continues,  even  in 
the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  we  believe 
that  should  be  the  absolute  limit  of  trade 
agreements  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Here 
we  recognize  that  trade  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  weakening  the  coheslveness  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  that  our  trade  might  be  helpful 
in  causing  a  member  country  of  that  bloc  to 
weaken  its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers. 

We  have,  for  Instance,  engaged  in  limited 
trade  with  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia in  such  hopes.  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
even  Senator  Pulbright  has  had  to  admit  that 
Its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  enjoy- 
ing favorable  U.S.  trade  relations. 

We  have  possibly  made  some  headway  In 
Independence  from  Soviet  domination  with 
some  small  trade,  though  that  Isn't  conclu- 
sive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  such 
ventures,  they  are  at  least  tied  to  a  very  clear 
purpose,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  use  trade 
Instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  in  the  Cold 
War. 

But  the  proposals  for  a  general  broaden- 
ing of  our  trade  with  the  Communist  world 
totally  escape  any  practical  purpose.  They 
prevent  us  from  using  trade  as  a  weapon,  by 
simply  extending  it  freely  In  broad  terms. 
The  very  arguments  In  favor  of  broader 
East-West  trade  are  dreamy  and  generalized. 
The  commonest  one  of  all  is  that  we  would 
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b«  "building  bridges  of  friendship  "  On  the 
record,  trsde  la  a  game  of  advantage,  not 
friendship.  Right  up  to  the  eve  of  war.  Hit- 
ler and  the  Japanese  Empire  traded  with 
those  they  attacked  In  WW2.  and  as  we  well 
know,  they  traded  most  earnestly  in  whatever 
would  best  strengthen  them  for  the  coming 
conflict. 

Last  December.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  argued  that  proposed  East-West 
trade  would  be  In  consumer  goods,  therefore 
It  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Soviet  military  thrust.  He 
went  on  to  cite  an  Italian  Flat  agreement 
to  build  a  compact  car  pl.unt  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  profluble 
trade  we  are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an  East- 
West  trade  agreement 

I  And  such  argument  to  be  frightening 
When  our  own  President  is  embarrassed  by 
burdens  that  military  operations  In  Vietnam 
impose  on  his  domestic  program,  how  can 
our  government  argue  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple does  not  apply  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Anything  that  we  do  to  provide  consumer 
satisfaction  in  the  Soviet  Union  frees  Soviet 
energies  and  resources  for  their  aggressive 
external  policies.  The  point  Is  so  obvious 
that  I  am  not  really  arguing  It,  but  simply 
pointing  out  the  bankruptcy  of  the  ration- 
ales In  favor  of  broad  B^st-West  trade 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  Flat  plant,  we  now 
have  been  approached  to  lend  Flat  the  money 
for  machine  tools  through  the  Imixirt-Ex- 
port  Bank.  Obviously,  the  Soviets  will  not 
release  sulBclent  capital  fr')m  their  offensive 
programs  even  to  acquire  .such  an  asset 
They  wUl  be  happy  instead  to  see  us  help 
capitalize  this  plant  In  Russia  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Russia  and  Italy,  while  they  save 
what  capital  they  can  to  foot  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  East.  Latin  America,  etc 

The  present  move  toward  East-West  trade 
traces  to  a  report  in  favor  of  it  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  Issued  in 
May  1965.  A  minority  report  in  the  same 
study,  drafted  by  committee  member  Robert 
E  Kleberg,  should  have  received  more  atten- 
tion. Wrote  Kleberg.  In  part:  ■.  .  .  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  hcjpe  that  mutually  useful 
trade  could  be  developed  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries  under  present  circumstances 
We  would  receive  little  benefit  from  such 
trade  and  would  expose  the  Western  world  to 
some  or  all  of  the  following  hazards; 

"(1)  An  Increase  in  Commvmlst  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  In  Latin  America  under 
the  guise  of  tsade. 

"(2)  An  opening  of  the  trade  barriers 
which  we  have  attempted  to  impose  around 
Cuba. 

"(3)  A  further  detriment  to  our  balance  of 
payments  position  as  a  resvilt  of  the  credits 
which  we  would  have  to  extend  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

"(4)  An  Increase  In  the  flow  of  our  techni- 
cal Information  and  know-how  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

"In  short.  Communl.st  governments  look 
upon  trade  as  a  political  weapon  and  use  It 
as  such.  So  long  as  this  Is  uue,  we  should 
attempt  to  deny  it  to  them  " 

These  are  hard,  demonstrated  facts,  none  of 
which  are  met  by  saying  'Bridges  of  Friend- 
ship." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  I  now  introduce  two  bills 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  articles 
from  Communist  countries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt 
(for  hlnuelf  and  Mr.  Hansen',  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  as  follows: 

S.  2097  A  bill  to  double  the  customs  duties 
on  articles  Imported  from  Communist  coun- 


tries selling  or  furnishing  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  2098  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  export  of  ar- 
ticles to  Communist  countries  selling  or  fur- 
nishing materiel  to  North  Vietnam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  wrliniR  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gvi.sler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
senutives,  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa,ssed  the  bill  S.  20'  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resources  problems  and 
proKrams,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  'HR.  4833'  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  sit- 
uated in  the  Stat*  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


D  C  .  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portauon  Act  of  1965  authorizing  the  prose- 
cuUon  of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Recort  on  us.  Contributio.ns  to  Interna- 
tional  Organizations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  US 
contributions  to  International  organizations, 
for  the  fl.scal  year  1966  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Uiuied  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
I.iw.  a  report  on  review  and  appraisal  of  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  audit  activities. 
Department  of  Commerce  dated  July  1967 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Generiil  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  excess  military  assl.?t- 
ance  program  property  to  recipient  countries 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations, 

Interim  Report  or  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorlal  Commlssion 
A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman,  the  Franklin 
Delano  Rooeevelt  Commission,  Washington, 
D  C  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  In- 
terim report  of  tliat  Oommlselon.  summariz- 
ing action  taken  since  January  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commltiee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


MEMORIAL 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <  H  R  4833  '  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  situated  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTU'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

Report  on  Final  Settlement  or  Claims  or 
Certain  I.ndians 

Nine  letters  from  the  Conunlssloner. 
Indt.m  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law.  reports 
relating  to  the  final  settlement  of  claims  of 
certain  Indians,  Docket  Nos  18-1,  40  J,  13- 
C,  98.  101.  312,  133,  and  341  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Smoking  and  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  repon  on  smoking  and 
health  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Coimmlttee  on  Ct>rrmxerce. 
Transit  Development  Program  ro»  the 
National    Capital    Region 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Capital  Tran.sportauon  Agency.  Washington. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  memorlal 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
Memorial  to  Congress 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
Tcsentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in   Congress   Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  members  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  most  respectfully  represent 
a.s  follows: 

Whereas  children  of  Asian  mothers  are 
being  born  In  Southeast  Asia,  fathered  by 
members  of  our  American  Armed  Forces; 
and 

Whereas  In  Asian  countries  a  child  be- 
l.ings  to  the  father,  never  the  mother,  and 
l.ickliig  a  father,  has  no  family,  no  one  au- 
thorized to  register  his  birth,  and  Is.  there- 
fore, almost  universally  denied  the  rights  of 
schooling  and,  later,  of  access  to  normal 
employment;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Ameraslan  child  Is  a 
stateless  person,  one  without  a  country,  and, 
hence,  a  special  kind  of  orphan,  condemned 
to  anger  and  bitterness  at  his  lot.  and. 
usually  to  the  company  of  those  like  him. 
who  often  form  roving  bands  of  Juveniles; 
and 

Whereas  these  children  generally  prove  to 
be  Individuals  of  real  ability  and  ti\lent. 
with  potential  for  normal  and  wholesome 
personality  development,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  real  contributions  to  society;  and 

Whereas  such  organizations  as  Fathers 
Anonymous,  founded  by  Nobel  prize-winner, 
author,  and  former  Asian  missionary.  Pearl 
Buck,  seek  to  contact  the  fathers  of  these 
children  and  discreetly  arrange  their  volun- 
tary support;  and 

Whereas  the  government  Is  respon.slble 
for  the  presence  of  our  young  men  in  South- 
east Asia  and  for  their  being  uprooted  from 
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home,    family,    and    other    community    re- 
straints; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  U 
memorialized  to  appropriate  fimds  needed 
to  aid  In  the  care,  support,  and  later  adop- 
tion of  Ameraslan  children  within  the 
United  States. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorlal  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

Charles  Sylvan  Paul,  Howard  D.  WllUts, 
'.ymiam  H.  Stevenson,  Paul  E.  Harrel- 
man.  Prank  L.  Roberts,  Kent  D.  Shu- 
man.  Roger  E.  Morton,  Betty  Roberts, 
Edward  N.  Padeley,  Leo  M.  Thornton, 
Sidney  Lelken,  L.  B.  Oey,  Harold  V. 
Lewis,  Dolem  Harlan,  I.  C.  Mann,  Bod 
McKenzle,  FVed  Meed,  Connie  Mc- 
Crady,  Wayne  Punner. 

Morris  K.  Crohern,  M.D..  Joe  B.  Richards, 
Norman  R.  House,  Bill  Bradley,  Wally 
Priestly.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Gerald  W.  Det- 
erlng,  F.  F.  Montgomery,  Tom  P. 
Hartung.  Robert  G.  Davis,  John  H.  El- 
liott, C.  R.  Hoyt.  C.  B.  Howe.  Floyd 
Bryant.  Ralph  Geyues,  W.  Stan  Omln- 
klrk,  Jason  D.  Bow,  Amos  Bauman, 
Joe  Rogers. 

Kim  Jlmstedt.  Marva  Graham,  Lee  John, 
Ed  Elds.  John  Anderson,  Don  McKlnn, 
Wm.  H.  Hallnstan,  Richard  L.  Kenney, 
Vern  Cobb,  Ted  Halloch,  Ross  Morgan, 
Donald  R.  Husband,  John  W.  Buma, 
George  Eve,  Arthur  P.  Ireland,  R.  P. 
Chapman. 

Philip  D.  Long,  Janus  A.  Redden.  Sid 
Bzut,  David  Grott,  H.  Meghn,  Fritz 
Chulnard,  Don  Wilson,  Albert  Smith, 
Art  Atley,  Dan  Thiel,  Al  Flegel,  Don 
Mlllner,  Shea  Strode,  Glenn  Huston, 
T.  W.  Henley.  J.  J.  Inskeep,  Harvey  J. 
Burn. 

I 

REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1956.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maxlmtmi  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open  mar- 
ket operations  In  agency  Issues  (Rept.  Na 
386). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment; 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  certain  maps  and  Indicia  relating 
to  Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent  (Rept. 
No.  399); 

H.  Con.  Res.  346.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"  (Rept.  No. 
400); 

H.  Con.  Res,  348.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Oom- 
mlllee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs  (Rept.  No.  401); 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Represenuitlves  (Rept.  No.  402): 

S  Res  137.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

S.  Res,  140.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
forest  Reservation  Commission  (Rept.  No. 
398);  and 

S  Res.  141.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional committee  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1581.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fedwal  Voting 
AssistaJice  Act  of  1955  (69  SUt.  684)  (Rept. 
No.  397). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Robert  O.  Moot,  of  Vli^lsia,  to  ba  Admin- 
istrator ot  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 

S.  2097.  A  bill  to  double  the  custom  duties 
on  articles  Imported  from  Communist  coun- 
tries selling  or  furnishing  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2098.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
articles  to  Communist  countries  selling  or 
furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking   and   Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    whlcb    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DOMIOTCK: 

S.  2099.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  IV  (B)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
Insured  loans  for  students  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  In  order  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  reserves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Smatrebs,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Rxbicoff)  : 

S.  2100.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  provide  adequate  housing 
In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income  and 
lower  middle-Income  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedt  of  New 
York    when   he   Introduced  the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice 
cream,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
February  27,  1925; 

S.  2102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  alignment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2103.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Uniform 
Interstate  and  International  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2104.   A   bUl   for  the   relief   of   Irva   G. 

Franger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Hatttzld,  Mr.  Kennedy 

of   New   York,   Mr.   McGovern,    Mr. 

Montota,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  : 

S.  2105.  A  bill  to  establish  cooperative  ex- 
tension services  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monsai.b  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepurate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  certain  private  Institutions  under 
the  dependents'  medical  care  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when    he   Introduced   the   above 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2108.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336  (c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
I>osltion  of  customs  inspector  in  the  cate- 
gory of  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2109.  A  bill  to  authorize  retirement 
credit  for  certain  alien  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  during  breaks  in  diplomatic 
relations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F'uxbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S,  2110.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  closing 
time  for  polling  places  In  certain  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S,  2111.  A  bill  making  Presidential  Election 
Day  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2112.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kin  Lai, 
Lun  Sum  Pun,  Wong  Kam  Shu,  and  Wong 
Kwong  Fal;  and 

8.2113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lap  Huen 
Lam,  Nang  Cheng,  Sal  Yan  Lo,  Yee  Chuk 
Wong.  Kwan  Puk  Wong,  Shul  Yin  Cheung, 
Hlng  Tong  Wong,  Ping  Hui,  Pun  Nuen  Chan, 
and  Yok  Mou  Chong;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  improve  and  sup- 
plement the  financing  of  the  construction 
and  purchase  of  homes  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  discriminatory  lending  practices  or 
policies  by  private  lenders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  insvirance  and  counseling  assist- 
ance to  aid  low-Income  families  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  homeownership;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cturency. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

INVESTIGATION  OP  GROWTH  AND 
MOVEMENT  OP  POPULATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mundt)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  include 
within  its  investigations  an  analysis  of 
the  growth  and  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
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INCREASE  IN  RESERVE  FX'ND  FOR 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  Increase  by  $17.5  million  the  author- 
ization for  the  reserve  fund  of  State 
and  nonprofit,  private  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loaji  programs  as  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Tn  w  o"ln!cr.  thl5  bill  15  °  ir.attfr  c! 
great  urgency.  Yesterday  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  this  problem 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  whom  I  see  In  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  hope  that  by  vlitue  of  this  proposal 
we  will  be  able  to  get  immediate  hear- 
ings. The  need  arises  in  the  following 
manner:  In  1965  we  introduced  provi- 
sions in  the  act  for  seed  money  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  student  loans 
through  commercial  banks.  When  this 
program  was  enacted  It  was  Intended 
that  the  States  would  undertake  to  guar- 
antee the  loans  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
money  would  be  available  for  the  stu- 
dents, we  also  enacted  a  program  which 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to 
go  directly  Into  this  affair  in  the  event 
the  seed  money  of  the  State  was  ex- 
hausted   without    the    State's    having 
acted.  It  now  appears  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  has  exhausted  its  seed  money 
funds  and  Colorado,  along  with  other 
States,  flnds  Itself  In  a  difficult,  legal 
position   because   of   provisions   of   the 
Constitution  and.  therefore,  may  have 
some  problems  In  working  out  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  State  to  move  on  a 
local  basis  to  guarantee  student  loans. 
As  a  result  of  this,  Governor  Love  has 
requested  that  the  Federal  program  be 
Initiated  In  Colorado.  I  am  sure  he  did 
this  on  the  advice  of  competent  people, 
but  he  certainly  did  it  without  consult- 
ing either  my  colleague.  Mr.  Allott.  or 
me. 

As  recenty  as  last  Tuesday,  there  was 
a  meeting  at  the  White  House  on  the 
subject  at  which  representatives  of  the 
banking  Institution,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  other  Interested  parties  were  in 
attendance.  It  appears  that  there  may 
have  been  worked  out  a  possible  solu- 
tion, which  may  take  some  time,  but 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  those  States 
which  find  themselves  faced  with  this 
kind  of  problem. 

If  the  Federal  program  goes  into  ef- 
fect as  requested  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  as  urged  by  some  members  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  there  is  little  or 
no  doubt  that  it  would  mean  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  the  Federal  regional 
OfQces  of  Education  around  the  country. 
that  It  would  destroy  the  State  programs 
which  have  been  put  Into  operation  by 
approximately  30  States  and  that  It 
would  create  a  Federal  Interjection  and 
overlay  of  education  which  was  not  con- 
templated either  by  Congress  or  the 
committee. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  Is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  and 


should  be  acted  upon  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  we  can  have  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  suaranteemg 
adequate  loans  obtained  through  local 
commercial  sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,    ^,,  _ 

The  bill  iS.  2099)  to  amend  title  IV  B 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  re- 
lating to  insured  loans  for  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education.  In  order 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  reserves 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


USDA  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBLA 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  Is  aware  of  the 
migration  of  untrained,  poorly  educated 
workers  from  marginal  farm  areas  to 
major  metropolitan  areas  In  recent  years. 
Our  own  National  Capital  City  has  ex- 
perienced this  phenomenon,  and  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  the  District  of  Colimibla  with  a 
singularly  helpful  tool  in  assisting  these 
citizens  to  make  the  essential  adju.stment 
to  urban  life.  I  do  so  for  myself  and 
Senators  Cooper.  Hatfield.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  McGovern.  Montoya.  and 
Tydincs. 

Simply  stated,  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  to  officials  and  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  Its  pool 
of  trained  leader.shlp  In  cooperative  serv- 
ices for  homes  and  youth.  Enactment  of 
this  proposal  will  eliminate  the  last  re- 
maining area  in  our  Nation  where  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  assist  Americans. 

Initiated  as  a  Government  Information 
bureau  15  years  at;o  by  President  Lin- 
coln, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
long  been  one  of  the  world's  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  education.  The 
Department  has  worked  cooperatively 
with  the  States,  with  leading  State  uni- 
versities and  with  private  citizens  to  pro- 
duce the  best  informed,  best  trained  and 
mo.st  productive  agricultural  community 
in  history. 

By  1907.  60  years  ago.  the  importance 
of  programs  of  youth  development  to  this 
educational  effort  was  recognized 
through  the  organization  of  boys"  and 
girls'  clubs  In  Mississippi.  T%-o  years 
later,  these  youth  clubs  had  spread  to 
several  additional  southern  States.  In 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  Congress 
established  the  Extension  Service  and 
further  expanded  it  through  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  1928.  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935,  and  the  Bankhead- 
Flanagan  Act  of  1945. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  extension 
service  the  accent  has  been  on  youth  and 
the  widely  known  4-H  clubs  fostered  by 
the  service  have  been  outstanding  for 
their  youth  development  programs. 

Through  the  years,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  has  been  truly  a  coopera- 
tive organization  In  Its  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  with  the  SUtes.  the 


universities  and  the  public.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overstate  the  community 
spirit  that  has  been  fostered  in  the  rural 
portions  of  America  because  of  the  co- 
oi^eratlve  services  stimulated  and  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  with  the  volun- 
tary participation  of  farmers  and  their 
families. 

Through  Its  vast  network  of  educa- 
tional and  informational  services,  the 
Department  has  made  readily  available 
to  all  citizens  the  results  of  its  large  re- 
search program,  crop  reports  and  mar- 
ket prices.  The  result  has  been  that  when 
emergencies  have  arisen— whether  the 
great  drought  of  the  1930's  or  the  more 
recent  advent  of  mechanization— the 
leadership  and  technological  know-how 
of  the  Service  has  modified  the  blow  of 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  pure 
disaster  for  large  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Since  World  War  n,  as  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  noted  In  Its 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Department  has 
been  moving  increasingly  into  our  urban 
areas.  The  following  quote  from  that  re- 
port is,  I  think,  illustrative  of  this  trend; 
In  view  of  the  many  agencies  of  the  De- 
p:irtment  and  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  community  development 
activities,  the  Committee  feels  that  the  ad- 
dlUonal  funds  can  be  used  most  effectively 
in  programs  which  work  directly  with  the 
youth  of  this  Nation.  The  wholesome  effect 
of  4-H  Club  activities  has  been  so  beneficial 
to  rural  youth  that  additional  efforts  to 
bring  4-H  programs  to  young  people  In  the 
congested  and  deprived  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States  would  make  an  Invalu.ible 
contribution  to  the  moral,  spiritual  and 
economic  strength  of  this  Nation. 


The  committee's  enthu.slasm  Is  but- 
tre.ssed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly 
a  single  city  in  America  today  which  has 
not  called  on  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  for  Its  leadership  In  setting  up 
programs  of  training  in  home  counsel- 
ing and  in  youth  development.  Many 
mayors  of  problem-plagued  cities  have 
known  how  effective  these  programs  can 
be  In  creating  greater  family  stability, 
m  providing  supplementary  educational 
prosrams,  and  In  salvaging  drop-outs 
from  school  and  society  from  the  brink 
of  delinquency  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  many  cities — most 
cities — have  made  effective  use  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service.  But  not  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  their  4-H 
clubs.  Most  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  many  other  nations  have 
their  own  4-H  type  youth  organiza- 
tions—but not  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  oversight  by  the  Congress  con- 
stitutes, in  my  judgment,  an  urgent  need 
for  corrective  action.  Few  urban  areas 
In  the  Nation  can  show  greater  real  need 
for  expert,  trained  leadership  in  child 
care,  public  health,  home  counseling, 
youth  development  and  vocational  re- 
training than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  view  of  the  many  calls  for  increased 
services  in  the  Federal  City  it  Is  only 
right  end  just  for  Congress  to  make 
available  to  District  residents  the  same 
opportunity  for  self-help  programs  of 
this  nature  that  are  already  available  to 
Guamanians.     Vkgln     Islanders,     New 
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Yorkers.  Chicagoans.  and  residents  of 
every  other  American  city.  In  short,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  highly  esteemed  programs  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  e.trliest  ix)ssible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  home 
counseling  services  and  youth  develop- 
ment programs  have  been  brought  in  to 
provide  leadership  in  public  housing 
projects  imder  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
tension service  in  such  cities  as  Provi- 
dence. Kansas  City.  Hartford,  Man- 
chester, Newark.  Buffalo,  New  Haven  and 
Warren,  Ohio.  Similar  self-help,  learn- 
Ing-by-dolng  programs  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  thousands  of  families  in 
the  District's  public  housing  develop- 
ments and  In  many  other  low-income 
neighborhoods.  There  is  not  a  single 
public  service  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict, whether  it  be  the  school  system, 
the  recreation  department,  the  public 
health  department,  or  any  other,  which 
would  not  be  substantially  augmented 
by  making  extension  service  resources 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sources  knowledgeable  about  District 
difficulties  have  informed  me  that  some 
55.000  District  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  19,  live  In  circumstances 
describable  only  as  abject  impoverish- 
ment; 49,000  District  families  can  be  rea- 
sonably placed  in  the  same  category. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would,  it 
Is  estimated,  permit  one-half  of  this 
target  group  to  be  reached  in  some  help- 
ful manner  by  the  cooperative  service 
programs  envisioned  by  this  bill  In  its 
first  year  in  operation.  In  short,  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  urgently  needed 
supplemental  assistance  for  present  ef- 
forts to  reach  those  youngsters  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  District  of  Columbia  hope- 
lessly caught  up  in  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances by  informational,  educa- 
tional -nd  vocational  inadequacies. 

Another  phase  of  the  extension  pro- 
gram which  warrants  consideration  is  the 
cooperation  supplied  by  the  designated 
universities  which  operate  as  extension 
service  centers.  In  this  case,  Howard 
University  would  serve  as  the  service 
center.  These  imiversities — and  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  this  regard — heed 
the  call  for  help  from  the  community, 
review  the  problems  and  help  local  or- 
ganizations plan  for  youth  development 
programs,  for  adult  education,  for  sup- 
plementary vocational  training,  for 
teaching  of  homemaker  skills,  for  child 
health,  or  whatever  the  problem  may  be. 

The  extension  service  university  lends 
its  prestige  and  many  of  its  most  eminent 
professors  to  the  job  of  helping  the  com- 
mimlty  in  which  it  is  set.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  the  university  also  bene- 
flts,  for  exposure  to  the  problems  of  the 
community  enriches  the  vitality  and  ex- 
pands the  objectives  of  any  educational 
institution. 

Yet  another  vital  phase  of  the  exten- 
sion service  activities  is  the  welding  of 
workable,  situational  partnerships  with 
Community  officials  and  neighborhood 
leaders.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
many  agencies  of  the  District  govern- 
ment are  already  responding  to  appeals 


from  various  neighborhood  groups  and 
civic  organizations.  The  introduction  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  prompted  meet- 
ings and  discussions  throughout  the  city 
concerning  the  most  needed  cooperative 
services. 

Whether  these  preliminary  proposals 
become  part  of  the  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  or  whether  different  services 
eventually  develop,  I  think  it  important 
to  note  that  the  introduction  of  such  leg- 
islation has  already  fostered  a  heightened 
spirit  and  sense  of  cooperation  between 
neighborhood  organizations  and  mimic- 
ipal  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
this  proposal  will  receive  early  consid- 
eration and  that  the  Congress  will  act 
with  dispatch  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
many  inequities  which  have  for  so  long 
hampered  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  their  attempts  to  achieve 
full  personal  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2105)  to  establish  coop- 
erative extension  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CAPE  COD  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  insure  the  continued 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  original  act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961, 
designated  27,000  acres  for  the  seashore 
and  authorized  $16,000,000  for  its 
acquisition. 

This  amoimt  has  proved  insufficient  to 
complete  the  job. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  allotted 
funds  have  been  spent  at  the  rate  of  $3,- 
200,000  per  year.  The  authorization  and 
appropriation  have  been  exhausted,  yet 
8,000  acres  must  still  be  purchased  to  fill 
out  the  plaruied  acquisition.  An  addi- 
tional $12,000,000  will  be  required  to  bring 
this  land  under  the  ownership  of  the 
seashore. 

Unless  these  fimds  are  made  available, 
the  land  acquisition  program  will  be  cut 
short  in  August  of  this  year.  The  results 
will  be  many  and  harsh:  unnecessary 
hardship  will  be  imposed  on  private  land- 
owners; the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  bear  the  burden  of  rising  land 
values;  public  enjoyment  of  these  areas 
will  be  postponed;  and  imspoiled  sea- 
scape may  be  lost  forever. 

The  cost  of  land  may  seem  high,  but  it 
is  dwarfed  by  the  price  of  delay. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  pre- 
sents one  of  our  last  opportunities  to  se- 
cure a  large  unspoiled  seashore  for  public 
enjoyment.  It  is  an  area  rich  in  history, 
rich  in  wildlife,  and  renowned  for  its  aus- 
tere beauty. 

During  the  age  of  exploration,  the 
cape  was  visited  by  Hudson,  Champlain, 
and  Gosnold.  It  was  near  Wellfleet  that 
the  Pilgrims  first  sighted  the  new  world 
on  November  9,  1620.  Since  that  day,  the 
dramatic  shoreline  has  been  the  object 


of  constant  praise.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
named  it  the  "Great  Beach,"  and  wrote: 

A  man  can  stand  there  and  put  all  Amer- 
ica behind  lilm. 

From  north  of  the  Great  Pond  near 
Eastham.  Thoreau  wrote : 

We  were  traversing  a  desert  ....  a  sort  of 
promised  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  other  ...  A  thousand  men  could  not 
have  Interrupted  It,  but  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  scenery,  as  their 
footsteps  in  the  sand. 

The  designated  area  lies  within  a 
1-day  drive  of  30  million  people,  and  It 
is  within  easy  access  of  many  millions 
more.  Last  year  the  seashore  was  visited 
and  enjoyed  by  2,830,288  Americans.  As 
the  reputation  of  the  seashore  spreads, 
and  as  additional  areas  are  opened  to  the 
public,  millions  more  are  expected. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  industrial 
Northeast,  however,  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  land  not  yet  acquired  for 
the  seashore.  There  are  great  pressures 
to  use  it  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
since  1961  the  value  of  shore  front  prop- 
erty has  increased  as  much  as  12  percent 
a  year.  The  rising  cost  of  land  restricts 
the  ability  of  the  seashore  to  move  for- 
ward effectively  in  its  piu-chase  program. 

The  paramount  Importance  of  this 
area  to  the  people  of  Cape  Cod,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  the  Nation  was  clearly 
recognized  by  President  Kennedy.  As  a 
Senator  he  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  national  seashore,  and  as  Pres- 
ident he  signed  the  act  which  did  so.  I 
am  asking  today  that  we  complete  the 
task  which  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident undertook  in  1961:  that  we  raise 
the  authorization  by  $12,000,000. 

If  we  miss  this  opportunity,  another 
may  never  be  presented.  It  is  only  by  our 
action  now,  that  this  land  can  be  pre- 
served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Advisory  Commission, 
which  bears  on  the  need  for  this  bill,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2106)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National    Park    Service,    Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore, 
South  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  June  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Advisory  Commission  at 
Its  June  2  meeting  voted  to  request  the  sup- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation  in  raising  the  present  authoriza- 
tion for  land  acquisition  for  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  and  In  having  additional 
funds  appropriated  to  continue  Its  land  ac- 
quisitions at  the  current  rate  of  $3,500,000 
annually. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  wae  au- 
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thorlzed  In  Augxjat  1961.  PL.  87-128  In  an 
area  of  approximately  27.000  acres.  At  that 
time,  $16,000,000  ceiling  wa«  authorized  for 
land  acquisition.  During  the  paat  Ave  years 
land  puTchMes  have  been  made  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  »3.300.000  annuaJly  Therefore, 
the  $16,000,000  celling  ha»  been  reached.  At 
the  present  time.  16.000  acres  are  federally 
owned  or  under  purchase  contract  as  part 
of  the  Cape  Ckxl  Natlon.il  Seashore  About 
8,000  acre*  of  privately  owned  undeveloped 
land  remain  to  be  acquired  However,  this 
land  acquisition  program  will  have  to  be 
suspended  around  August  1.  1967.  unless  the 
Congress  raises  the  au'horlzutlon  limit  of 
$16,000,000  for  acquisition  purjioses  and  pro- 
Tides  a  subsequent  appropria'.ion  of  unds  to 
continue  the  laud  purchnsee  Presently  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  has  under  nego- 
tiation wltb  owners  l.uids  valued  at  around 
$1,600,000  for  which  appraisals  have  been 
obtained.  All  this  .activity  will  have  to  cea-se 
as  of  August  1967  unless  action  by  the  00th 
Congress  Insuree  its  continuance. 

The  8ftth  Congress  apparently  took  no  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  filed  by  SenaUir  Sal- 
tonstall  (8.  3668 1  and  Congressman  Keith 
(H.R.  iaO»0)  to  raise  the  $16,000,000  llmlU- 
tlon  for  land  acquiiiUlon  at  Cape  Cod  The 
Advisory  Commission  strungly  urges  each 
member  of  the  U.isaachusetts  Congressional 
delegation  to  support  legislation  raising  the 
land  acquisition  authorization  fur  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  from  $16  000. (XX)  to 
$38,000,000  and  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  purchase  the  remalUng  8.000 
acros  0*  undeveloped  land  In  private 
ownership. 

Slncsrely  yours. 

juSHLA    A      NiCKEBSOM. 

Chairman.    Cape    Cod    National    Sea- 
shore.  Adviscfry   Commtuston. 


MILITARY  DEPENDENTS'  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr  KEINNEDY  of  Maussachusetts  Mr. 
President.  I  Introduce,  for  approprtale 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  amend  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  remove 
the  restriction  on  the  use  of  certain  pri- 
vate liutltutlons  under  the  military  de- 
pendents' medical  care  program 

On  September  30.  1966.  Public  Law  P!)- 
614,  which  I  was  glad  to  support,  became 
law.  Thl«  law  provided  that  proper  medi- 
cal care  be  available  to  mentally  retarded 
or  phydcally  handicapped  dependents  of 
members  of  the  armed  services  when  on 
active  duty.  Subject  to  a  requirement  of  a 
contribution  by  the  member,  these  health 
beneflta  cover  the  co.st  of  Institutional 
care  lor  these  handicapped  dependents  In 
private  nonprofit,  public,  and  State  In- 
stitutions and  facilities 

This  program  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  those  in  military  .service  who 
must  bear  the  high  costs  of  caring  for 
their  handicapped  dependents  How^-  r. 
during  the  year  this  program  has  been  In 
efifect,  one  Inequity  has  become  apparent. 
These  beneflt.s  are  extended  to  private 
nonprofit  Institutions,  but  do  not  cover 
other  private  Institutions  This  worlcs  a 
hardship  on  members  of  the  service  who 
are  unable,  because  of  the  crowded  facili- 
ties and  long  watting  lists,  to  find  place- 
ment for  their  children  In  Institutions 
which  would  Qualify  under  the  present 
law. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  94,144  phytricaDy  handi- 
capped and  6.984  mentally  retarded  de- 
pfjndents  are  eligible  under  the  present 


law:  however,  only  some  10  -"^rrert  of 
these  have  actually  received  assistance. 
The  primary  reason  for  the  low  utiliza- 
tion of  this  program  Is  the  scarcity  of 
openin?:s  In  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions.  Many  families.  In  order  to 
Rct  the  proper  care  for  their  dependents, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of 
private  facilities  which  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  thereby  Incur  the  burden  of 
paying  the  hlt;h  institutional  co.sts  with- 
out any  of  the  assistance  this  program 
wa.s  intended  to  provide.  Still  other  fami- 
lies, the  less  fortunate,  cannot  afford 
these  costs,  and  their  dependents  arc  de- 
nied Uie  care  which  they  so  desperately 
need. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  inability 
of  public  and  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions to  handle  the  great  number  of 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 
Much  mast  be  done  to  incrca.se  the  num- 
ber and  .size  of  these  facilities;  much 
time  and  effort  must  be  .spent  In  re- 
search and  development  to  make  them 
more  effective.  We  in  the  Conijress  have 
done  m.uch  to  encourage  this  develop- 
ment of  facilities,  particularly  In  recent 
years 

But  until  this  Is  done,  the  overcrowd- 
ing remains  The  strides  we  must  make 
In  the  future  will  not  help  tho.se  who  are 
pre.sently  in  need.  The  handicapp>ed 
should  be  treated  whenever  po.ssible:  If 
public  facilities  are  not  available,  they 
must  be  treated  In  private  facilities. 
However,  the  present  law  penalizes  those 
who  cannot  get  placement  In  public  or 
private  nonprnflt  Institutions 

Such  Inequities  were  clearly  not  In- 
tended when  the  law  was  jxassed  The 
bill  I  Introduce  t(Xlay  seeks  to  remedy 
this  unfairness  by  removing  the  require- 
ment that  a  private  Institution  be  non- 
profit A  member  of  the  mlUtarv"  would 
be  able  to  place  his  dependent  In  a  pri- 
vate iivstitutlon  and  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the 
same  treatment  In  a  public  Institution. 
This  would  enable  all  eliirlble  persons  to 
make  use  of  this  program,  and  thus  fully 
accomplish  the  original  purpose  of  Con- 
gress when  it  created  the  dependents' 
medical  care  program 

Mr  President,  a  companion  bill.  H  R. 
8009.  has  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Congres.sman  Lkgcett.  of  Cali- 
fornia I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  from  the  Dejmrtment  of  De- 
fense commenting  on  H.R.  8009  be 
printed  at  this  ;)olnt  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  0F"FICT:R  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fenrd  .  and.  without  objection,  the  letters 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  bill  i'^  2107'  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  certain  private 
institutions  under  the  dependents'  med- 
ical care  program.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetu.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Ite  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letters,  pre.sented  by  Mr  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  are  as  follows: 

DcpAarMENT  or  the  Aib  roRcx. 
Waanmgtcm.  DC  June  20.  1967. 
Hon    EuwARO  M    Ke.nnkdy. 
VS    Seriate. 

Dear  Sunatos  Kennbot  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yuur   letter   concerning   tlie   f.onily   problem 


of  Lt  Col  John  F  Pranhara.  USAF.  You  re- 
quested our  comments  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  scale  of  payments  to 
assist  military  personnel  who  are  required  to 
place  handicapped  members  of  their  families 
In  private  Institutions.  You  further  state  that 
you  wovild  welcome  suggestions  for  leglsl.itlvo 
chiUiges  to  strengthen  the  program 

The  dlfBculty  entvjun'.ered  by  Lt  C.j1  P:irn- 
ham  <>r;»es  from  the  failure  of  PL  89-614  to 
permit  handicapped  dependents  of  uniformed 
service*!  personnel  to  utilize  other  than  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  public  Institutions  under 
the  program  for  the  handir.ipped.  It  would, 
tUerefore.  not  be  legally  permissible  under 
present  law  to  establish  any  scale  of  pay- 
ments In  connection  with  care,  services,  or 
training  obtained  by  such  dependents  from 
a  private  Institution  operated  for  profit.  Due 
to  a  stortage  of  public  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions, It  becomes  necessary  for  handicapped 
depende.ntfl  to  often  utilize  "for-proflf  in- 
stltuuons  as  in  tike  case  of  Lt  Ool  Farnh.im 
The  problem  h.is  been  recognized  and  remc- 
d!;U  legislation  h:is  been  proposed  i  H.R  8009, 
Mr  Leggett).  The  bill  would  permit  the  u^e 
of  for-profit  private  Institutions  under  the 
program  for  the  handicapped  The  legislation 
would  be  retro€icUve  to  January  1,  19G7,  and 
the  same  scale  of  payments  as  is  now  in  effect 
with  rojpect  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
fiicllillcs  would  apply. 

The  Department  of  Defense  actively  sup- 
ports H  R  8009  A  copy  of  the  Depiu-tmenls 
comments  favoring  enactment  of  the  leEisla- 
tion  is  attached  We  trust  that  ttoe  above  In- 
formation will  be  helpful.  We  appreciate  your 
clTectlve  support  in  the  past  and  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  la  this  matter  of  handi- 
capped spouses  and  clilldren  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Sincerely, 

Alonfo  a.  Townmi. 
yalor  General.  USAF.  MC,  Deputy  Sur- 

geon  General. 

'     OCNEBAL   COUNSEI-   OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT or  DzrzusK, 

Washington.  DC.  12  June.  1967. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivebs. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Hou-fe  of  Representatives, 
Wash-.ngtcm  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  t« 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defenfie  on  H  R.  8009,  90th  Congress.  & 
bUl  -To  amend  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain private  Institutions  under  tlie  Depend- 
ents' MedicaJ  Care  Progrivm.'" 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  mentally  re- 
Hirded  or  physically  handicapped  spouses 
and  children  of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  Uiie  private  Institu- 
Uons  operated  for  profit  when  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  ClvUlan  Health  and  Med- 
ical Program  of  the  Uniformed  .Services. 

Tlie  bin  would  eliminate,  retroactively  to 
January  1,  1967  i  the  dat«  the  "handicapped" 
protrrum  became  effective ».  the  general  pro- 
hibition on  Institutional  care  In  private  fa- 
cilities operated  for  profit  In  the  case  of  de- 
pendents who  ore  In  the  categories  referred 
to  above 

'Hie  Military  Medical  Benefits  Amendments 
of  1966  (PL  89  614)  authorized,  effecUve 
January  1,  1967.  the  establl.shment  of  a  spe- 
cial financial  support  program  for  the  .ipouse 
or  child  of  an  active  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  Is  moderately  or  se- 
verely menuvUy  retarded  or  wlio  has  a  seri- 
ous physical  handicap  Among  other  bene- 
fits, such  persons  are  eligible  for  the 
following: 

"Institutional  care  In  private  nonprofit, 
public  and  Btate  InstltuUons  and  facilities 
and.  when  appropriate,  uansportatlon  to 
and  from  such  Institutions  and  facilities." 

The  Department  of  Defease  has  considered 
the  bill  and  the  Inequities  which  it  seeks  to 
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overcome.  We  have  concluded  that  the  ban 
on  the  use  of  private  profit  Institutions  for 
residential  care  Is  unduly  restrictive.  Our 
conclusion  rests  primarily  on  the  following 
three  points: 

1.  The  "advance  approval"  concept  under 
which  our  program  now  operates  affords  us 
ample  opportunity  to  exclude  from  participa- 
tion those  private  profit  Institutions  not  of- 
fering quality  care  or  which  have  unreason- 
able charges. 

2.  The  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1079(f)  al- 
ready exclude  the  use  of  any  private  insti- 
tutions when  public  facilities  are  adequate 
and  available. 

3.  If  In  a  given  area  (or  for  a  particular 
type  of  care)  the  only  available  institution  is 
a  private  one  operated  for  profit  and  such  an 
Institution  provides  care  of  an  acceptable 
quality  at  a  reasonable  cost,  there  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  such  an  institution  should 
not  be  used. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recommends 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  8009. 

COST  AND   BUDGET   DATA 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8009  would  result  in  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1967  of  approximately  $23,000.  with  an- 
nual costs  of  approximately  $50,000  there- 
after. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  C.  Warnke. 


A  BILL  TO  INCLUDE  CUSTOMS  IN- 
SPECTORS IN  THE  CATEGORY  OF 
HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  add  customs  inspectors 
to  the  categories  of  Federal  employees 
deemed  to  be  engaged  in  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. 

Customs  inspectors  arc  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  customs  laws.  En- 
forcement includes  securing  and  acting 
upon  Information  of  actual  or  suspected 
violations  of  the  customs  laws,  where 
necessary  making  searches,  seizures,  and 
arrests. 

Like  other  enforcement  officers,  cus- 
toms inspectors  are  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  In  addition  to 
an  erratic  working  schedule,  customs  In- 
spectors constantly  face  personal  haz- 
ards other  than  those  normally  incident 
to  most  enforcement  duties.  Hazards  are 
ever  present  in  boarding  or  leaving  ves- 
sels, from  falling  into  open  hatches,  in 
stepping  on  slippery  decks,  from  walk- 
ing among  rails  and  switches  at  railroad 
terminals,  from  speeding  fork  trucks  and 
swinging  cranes. 

Customs  inspectors  continually  come 
Into  personal  contact  with  vessel  officers, 
crew  members  and  the  traveling  public 
who  are  oftentimes  antagonistic  and  bel- 
ligerent. In  many  instances,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  small  ships  or 
at  isolated  ports,  he  performs  his  duties 
away  from  crowded  piers  and  terminals 
and  may  be  the  only  enforcement  officer 
on  duty. 

In  addition  to  duty  assignments  at  sea- 
Ports  and  airports  throughout  the  coun- 
try, customs  Inspectors  are  employed  at 
customs  ports  of  entry  and  customs  sta- 
tions along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders.  At  these  points  they  come  In  di- 


rect contact  with  persons  of  all  types  and 
descriptions,  including  all  maimer  of 
criminals. 

One  of  the  potentially  dangerous  per- 
sons is  the  narcotic  offender  and  smug- 
gler. Many  narcotics  seizures  are  made 
from  these  persons,  and  many  of  them 
are  criminals  of  the  most  vicious  type. 
For  example,  at  the  small  port  of  San 
Luis,  Ariz.,  a  customs  Inspector  found 
narcotics  in  the  possession  of  a  border- 
crosser  while  making  a  routine  search, 
without  any  idea  of  the  p«st  criminal  rec- 
ord of  the  individual.  When  the  subject 
was  arrested  and  his  background 
checked,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  eight  felony  counts,  includ- 
ing rape,  assault,  kidnapping  and  rob- 
bery. The  danger  of  contact  with  such  an 
individual  is  obvious. 

In  routine  searches  along  the  border  it 
is  common  to  discover  concealed  weapons 
such  as  knives,  switch  blades,  brass 
knuckles,  revolvers,  and  automatic  pis- 
tols. Knives  have  been  found  dangling  on 
the  end  of  a  string  down  a  suspect's  pants 
leg  attached  from  his  belt.  Guns  have 
been  found  strapped  to  the  legs  or  taped 
there  with  masking  or  adhesive  tape. 

In  consideration  of  the  extreme  haz- 
ards of  the  inspectors'  work,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  a  matter  of  plain  justice,  they 
should  be  included  as  a  class  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  along  with  other 
Federal  employees  subject  to  no  greater 
hazards  in  the  performance  of  their  as- 
signed duties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2108)  to  amend  section 
8336(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  to 
include  the  position  of  customs  Inspector 
in  the  category  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  RETIREMENT 
CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  ALIEN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  retirement 
credit  for  certain  alien  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  during  breaks  In  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  am  In- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  In  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations, to  the  Vice  President  dated  June 
27,  1967,  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  ex- 
planation of   the  proposed  legislation, 


sectlon-by-section  analysis  and  cost  esti- 
mate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  explanation,  sectlon-by-section 
analysis,  and  cost  estimate  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2109)  to  authorize  retire- 
ment credit  for  certain  alien  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service  during  breaks  in 
diplomatic  relations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection; 

"(m)  An  alien  who  completes  at  least  5 
years  of  civilian  service  during  which  he  is 
otherwise  subject  to  this  subchapter  shall  be 
allowed  credit  for  employment  (while  not  an 
annuitant  under  this  subchapter)  with  a  for- 
eign government  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing or  furthering  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  during  an  interruption  of  diplomatic 
or  consular  relations  that  requires  '.he  evacu- 
ation of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion or  consular  posts  from  the  Jurisdiction 
In  which  the  employment  Is  performed,  and 
for  which  employment  reimbursement  is 
made  by  the  United  States.  An  alien  so  em- 
ployed with  a  foreign  government  is  deemed 
an  employee  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
his  right,  and  that  of  his  survivors,  to  an- 
nuity under  this  subchapter.  For  each  alien 
so  employed,  the  Department  of  State  shall 
pay  to  the  Fund  from  Its  appropriations 
agency  contributions  In  the  same  amount  re- 
quired by  section  8334(a)  of  this  title  to  be 
contributed  by  an  employing  agency  for  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  of  State  shall  main- 
tain and  certify  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission  in  each  case." 

Sec.  2.  Agency  contributions  required  by 
the  operation  of  the  amendment  made  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  not  required  with 
respect  to  employment  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment occurring  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  applies  only  to  those  aliens  who, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
are  employed  with  a  foreign  government 
under  the  conditions  referred  to  In  that 
amendment  or  by  the  Government  as  defined 
by  section  8331(7)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
of  title  5  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The   letter,    explanation,    sectlon-by- 
section  analysis,  and  cost  estimate,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbright,  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  June  27,  1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  Is  a 
draft  bin  "To  authorize  retirement  credit 
for  certain  alien  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  during  breaks  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes," 

Alien  (local)  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  provide  Invaluable  services  for  the 
United  States.  They  perform  the  unclassified 
routine  and  housekeeping,  but  nevertheless 
Important  chores  of  maintaining  our  em- 
bassies and  consulates  throughout  the  world. 
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Many  work  for  the  UuU«<l  States  for  their 
entire  cmreera  and  in  most  countries  axe 
ooverad  uadar  the  U^.  ClvU  Service  retire- 
meat  •ystcm.  Up  to  now  they  have  been 
denied  retirement  credit  during  periods 
when,  altbough  they  continued  to  serve 
United  States'  Interesu,  they  found  them- 
selves tachnlcally  employed  by  a  friendly 
third  power  because  of  a  break  or  other  In- 
terruption In  diplomatic  or  consular  rela- 
tions that  required  American  Foreign  Service 
employees  to  depart  from  the  area.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  authorize  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement credit  for  such  service  In  order  to 
avoid  penalizing  those  employees  who  And 
themselves  In  this  unique  circumstance.  The 
bill  would  benefit  about  150  employees  with 
such  service  from  World  War  II  and  a  few 
employees  currently  performing  such  service 
In  areas  such  as  Cuba  and  the  Near  East 

Employees  with  such  service  and  those 
around  them  recognize  that  although  they 
have  served  the  United  States  for  many  years 
they  are  denied  retirement  credit  for  periods 
when  perhaps  at  some  personal  risk  they 
continued  to  serve  the  United  States  despite 
the  absence  of  their  American  employers. 
This  unfortunate  situation  casts  the  U  S  m 
the  role  of  an  unfair  and  ungrateful  em- 
ployer and  la  detrimental  to  the  United  Stales 
In  Its  foretgn  relations 

This  proposal  was  recommended  by  the 
Cabinet  Conmilttee  on  Federal  Staff  Retire- 
ment Systems  In  its  report  to  the  President 
on  February  15.  1966  which  was  subsequently 
endorsed  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  7.  1966. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  draft 
legislation  to  the  Congress  fur  Its  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely  yours, 
WnxiAu  B   M.\coMBEs.  Jr  . 
Aasiitant    Secretary    for    Ccmgres- 
sional  Relatioru 

(  For  the  Secretary  of  State ) . 

Explanation     or     the     Proposcd     Bill     To 

AUTHOUZC  RcTIHEMrNT  CREDIT  rO«  CERTAIN 

Alxmm  Bmi^otezs  or  the  Foreign  Sehvice 

DUUMO    BSXAKS    IN    DlPLCiMATlC    RELATIONS. 
AND   FOS   OTHEa    PURPOSES 

Allen  (local)  employees  rf  the  Foreign 
Service  workln?  In  a  U  S  Embassy  or  consu- 
lar post  are  separated  from  Federal  service 
when  diplomatic  or  consular  relations  with 
the  country  exercisina;  Jurisdiction  In  the 
area  Involved  are  broken  or  Interrupted  Ar- 
rangements frequently  are  made  at  such 
times  to  have  a  third  nation  protect  U  S 
Interests  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  such 
cases  the  third  country  usually  hires  some 
of  the  separated  Foreign  Service  local  em- 
ployees to  carry  on  the  work  Involved  In 
handling  U.S.  matters.  The  local  employees 
are  thereafter  usually  rehired  by  the  For- 
eign Service   upon   resumption   of   relations. 

Service  under  such  circumstances  has  not 
been  creditable  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes.  This  has  been  a  problem  since 
World  War  II  during  whl..-h  several  hundred 
Foreign  Service  local  empl  >yees  transferred 
to  the  Swiss  In  order  to  continue  to  serve 
U.S.  interests  in  enemy  and  occupied  coun- 
tries. Also,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  a 
few  persona  were  hired  by  the  Swiss  to  per- 
form work  for  the  United  States  who  had 
not  previously  been  employed  by  the  For- 
eign Service.  After  the  w.ir.  most  returned  or 
were  appointed  to  Foreign  Service  rolls  and 
about  150  are  still  so  employed  In  addition. 
about  36  others  are  now  performing  such 
services  In  areas  such  as  Cuba  helping  to  pro- 
tect US.  interests.  Siml'.ar  arrangements 
are  being  worked  out  now  in  certain  Near 
Eastern  countries. 

This  bin  would  authorize  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement credit  for  such  service  In  order  to 
avoid  penalizing  those  employees  who  and 
tbemaslTes  In  this  unique  circumstances  This 


bill  will  also  provide  protection  to  employees 
who  die.  become  disabled  or  reach  reUrement 
Buce  while  working  for  a  foreun  power  In 
these  circumstances,  provided  the  employee 
has  acquired  eligibility  for  the.se  l)eneflts  by 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  otherwise 
creditable  service  Credit  would  be  granted 
only  for  service  which  would  be  creditable  If 
pert  irmed  while  In  the  direct  employ  of  the 
United    States    Government. 

Employees  with  such  service,  and  those 
around  them,  recognize  that  although  they 
have  .served  the  United  States  for  many 
years  they  are  denied  retirement  credit  for 
those  years  when,  perhaps  at  some  personal 
risk  they  continued  to  serve  the  United 
Slates  despite  the  absence  of  their  American 
employer."!  This  unfortunate  situation  casts 
the  United  States  In  the  role  of  an  unfair 
and  ungrateful  employer.  This  appeaxance  Is 
detrimental  to  the  United  States  In  Its  for- 
eign   relations 

The  --itua'-lou  of  Foreign  Service  local  em- 
ployees temporarily  employed  by  a  protecting 
power  is  comparable  to  the  situation  of  other 
Pederil  employees  who  resign  from  their 
Federal  positions  to  accept  appointments  on 
the  sVilfs  of  international  organizations  or 
the  Appalachian  Commission.  In  Uiese  latter 
sltua'.ians.  employees  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  Clrtl  Service  retirement  coverage 
under  certiiln  conditions  by  frpeclflc  pro- 
vl.sloiis  ot  the  Federal  Employees  Intemii- 
tlon.il  Organization  Service  Act  of  1958.  P  L. 
86  795.  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  I>e- 
velopment  Act  of  1966,  P.L  89-4.  This  priv- 
ilege Is  provided  to  encourage  qualified 
Federal  employees  to  accept  ptjsltlons  In 
these  organizations  since  tills  Is  In  the  na- 
tlon.il  Interest  It  is  also  clearly  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  Foreign  Service  local 
employees  transfer  to  a  protecting  power  In 
order  to  continue  to  serve  United  Stales 
Interests  during  wartime  and  other  periods 
while   dlplom.alc    relations   are   Interruptt-d. 

Section-by-Section  .\nalysis  or  the 
Proposed  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  civil  service  retirement  law  (Chapter  83, 
title  5.  US  Codei  to  authorize  retirement 
credit  for  service  performed  by  certain  aliens 
who  are  employed  by  a  protecting  power  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  Interests  during  a  period  when 
diplomatic  relations  are  Interrupted  and 
which  would  be  creditable  If  performed  while 
In  tlie  direct  employ  of  the  United  Slates 
Government  The  service  In  the  employ  of 
the  protecting  power  would  be  credluible 
only  If.  before  or  after  such  service,  the  alien 
employee  completes  at  le.ast  5  years  of  civil- 
ian service  for  the  U  3.  Government  during 
which  he  Is  subject  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  law.  Past  service  which  meets  the 
above  conditions  would  be  creditable  but 
only  for  persons  who  perform  such  service 
or  other  service  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment 

Also.  Section  1  directs  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  pay  the  required  agency  contribu- 
tions for  the  subject  service  Employees  will 
not  have  retirement  contributions  deducted 
from  their  s-ilarles  during  such  employment. 
They  will  make  their  contributions  later  by 
deposit  or  will  have  their  annuities  reduced 
the  same  as  for  any  other  creditable  service 
for  which  contributions  ore  not  deducted. 

Section  2  states  that  agency  contributions 
will  not  be  required  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment with  a  foreign  government  occur- 
ring before  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1  will  apply  only  to  em- 
ployees who  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment are  employed  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment under  the  conditions  referred  to  In 
that  amendment  or  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  4  waives  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 


8348(g)  which  otherwise  would  requlrie  an 
appropriation  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  of  approximately 
9230.000  before  any  benefits  could  be  paid. 

Cost  Estimate 

It  Is  estimated  that  enacftnent  of  this  leg- 
islation would  Increase  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund  by 
$230,000  because  of  past  services  of  the  160 
employees  st Ul  employed  who  have  such  serv- 
ice. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  $4,000  an- 
nual (X)st  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
employer  contribution  to  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  fund  on  behalf  of  35  employees 
now  performing  such  services  In  Cuba  and 
a  few  other  areas. 

This  estimate  does  not  Include  costs  for 
operations  In  the  Near  East  because  arrange- 
ments there  have  not  been  completed. 


JAVITS  PROPOSES  UNIFORM  POLL 
CLOSING,  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION   DAYS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
providing  for  a  uniform  closing  time  for 
polls  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  holiday  for 
presidential  election  days. 

The  bills  are  designed  to  encourage 
voter  participation  and  to  meet  tlie  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  effects  on  voters  of 
electronic  computers  and  other  modern 
techniques  of  communication  in  provid- 
ing early  election  returns  and  predictions 
before  all  the  polls  are  closed. 

Many  citizens  have  been  concerned  in 
recent  years  with  the  Influence  upon 
western  voters  of  the  eastern  election 
returns.  The  problem  has  been  aggravat- 
ed in  modern  times  by  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  election  results — and  espe- 
cially projections  of  these  results  based 
on  partial  returns — across  the  country 
through  the  medium  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Thus  when  the  polls  close  at  4  p.m. 
in  some  parts  of  Tennessee,  it  is  only 
midday  in  California,  and  indeed  only 
10  a.m.  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Some  social  scientists  believe  that  sub- 
stantial number  of  voters  in  the  later 
time  zones  are  influenced  by  projections 
of  final  results  based  on  early  returns  in 
sample  precincts  and  do  not  go  to  the 
polls  when  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
candidate  of  their  choice  Is  predicted  by 
computers  even  while  their  polls  are  still 
open.  The  actual  effect  of  such  predic- 
tions broadcast  over  radio  and  television 
are  by  no  means  certain.  But  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  take  the  chance  that  a 
close  presidential  election  could  be  de- 
cided by  these  predictions  or  that  local 
candidates  in  tliese  States  would  suffer 
because  voters  stayed  away  from  the  polls 
believing  the  presidential  contest  was 
already  decided. 

In  order  to  preclude  this  side  effect — 
so  harmful  to  the  democratic  process- 
two  courses  of  action  are  possible:  We 
can  restrict  the  flow  of  information  about 
early  returns,  or  we  can  provide  for  a 
uniform  poll  closing  time.  Since  the  for- 
mer raises  grave  first  amendment  prob- 
lems— particularly  if  we  restrict  broad- 
casters or  newspapers  from  reporting  the 
results — r  believe  the  latter  solution  Is 
most  practical. 

My  bill,  therefore  provides  that  the  of- 
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flcial  closing  time  of  polling  places  In 
presidential  elections  should  be  at  11 
pjn.,  eastern  standard  time;  10  pjn.,  cen- 
tral standard  time;  9  p.m.  mountain 
standard  time;  8  p.m.,  pacific  standard 
time;  7  p.m.,  Yukon  standard  time;  6 
p.m.,  Alaska-Hawaii  standard  time;  and 
5  p.m,  Bering  standard  time 

The  practical  effects  of  this  uniform 
closing  time,  would  be  that  polls  would 
have  to  clpse  earlier  thtm  they  presently 
do  in  only  two  States — Alaska,  2  hours 
earlier,  and  Nevada,  1  hour  earlier.  In 
several  Eastern  States,  the  polls  would 
have  to  remain  open  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  For  example,  in  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  they  would  remain  open 
for  3  hours  longer  than  they  do  now; 
and  some  other  States  would  be  affected 
to  a  lesser  extent. 

This  change  to  longer  voting  hours  In 
several  of  the  States  is  actually  a  bene- 
ficial change,  as  it  would  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  to  vote  for  millions 
of  voters.  My  proposal  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  national 
standard  that  the  polls  should  remain 
open  for  at  least  12  hours  on  election 
day. 

There  is  no  constitutional  question 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  poll  closing  time.  Article 
n,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  "determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors"  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  In  addition,  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4,  empowers  the  Congress 
to  regulate  the  "times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding"  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  indicated  that  this  provision 
may  be  applicable  to  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

My  second  bill  would  make  each  pres- 
idential election  day  a  nationial  holiday. 
This  would  encourage  more  voter  partic- 
ipation, and  would  compensate,  in  a 
sense,  the  people  of  Nevada  and  Alaska 
who  will  lose  voting  hours,  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  working  man  or  woman 
to  vote  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

Hearings  on  electoral  reporting  begin 
next  week  in  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  urge  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  these  proposals  as  part  of 
their  comprehensive  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2110 
A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  closing  time  for 
polling  places  in  certain  Federal  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  the 
month  of  November  1968,  and  the  Tuesday 
aext  after  the  flrat  Monday  in  the  month 
of  November  of  eacb  fourtb  yvar  tbereafter. 


the  official  closing  time  of  the  polling  places 
in  the  several  States  of  tbe  United  States 
for  the  election  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  t7nlted  States  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senaitors  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  as  follows:  11  p>ost 
meridian  standard  time  in  the  eastern  Ume 
zone;  10  post  meridian  standard  time  in  the 
central  time  zone;  9  poet  meridian  standard 
time  in  the  mountain  time  zone;  8  poet 
meridian  standard  time  In  the  Pacific  time 
zone;  7  post  meridian  standard  time  In  the 
Yukon  time  zone;  6  poet  meridian  standard 
time  In  the  Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone;  and  5 
post  meridian  standard  time  In  the  Bering 
time  zone. 

S.2111 
A  bUl  making  Presidential  Election  Day  a 

legal  holiday:    to  the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of 
November  1968,  and  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  the  month  of  November 
of  each  fourth  year  the  eafter,  is  hereby 
made  a  legal  public  holiday  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  the  eleventh  day  of  November, 
the  fourth  lliursday  of  November,  and 
Christmas  Day  are  now  made  by  law  public 
holidays. 


IMPROVED  FINANCING  OF  HOUSING 
FOR  MINORITY  GROUPS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  proposal  which  I 
hope  will  be  given  serious  and  careful 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  during 
the  hearings  scheduled  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day, July  17. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  assist  families 
who  desire  to  purchase  homes  but  who 
are  prevented  from  doing  so,  or  are  se- 
riously impeded,  because  of  refusal  by 
lenders  to  provide  adequate  mortgage 
financing  for  the  homes  or  housing  de- 
velopments involved.  These  families  are 
those  belonging  In  the  minority  groups 
In  the  United  States  and  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  I  would  guess  they  are 
Negro  citizens  who  are  striving  to  attain 
the  goal  of  homeownership  so  greatly 
prized  by  our  general  citizenry  since  the 
days  of  our  country's  early  beginnings. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  because  I  wish 
this  bill  to  point  up  for  the  subcommit- 
tee a  problem  of  serious  concern  and 
proportion  to  Negro  families  and  to  some 
of  our  other  minority  groups.  The  fact 
1  ,  r-.s  I  understand  It,  that  regardless  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  still  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some — perhaps  many — lenders  to  finance 
housing  developments  and  home  mort- 
gages for  and  by  Negro  families.  The  re- 
sult is  that  homebuilders  wishing  to 
create  a  subdivision  of  homes  available 
for  sale  to  both  Negro  and  white  families 
are  more  often  than  not  faced  with  sub- 
stantial difficulties  In  finding  both  short- 
term  construction  financing  and  perma- 
nent mortgage  financing.  Similar  diffi- 
culties face  a  Negro  family  wishing  to 
build  or  buy  a  home  In  an  area  largely 
occupied  or  to  be  occupied  by  white 
families. 


It  was  in  the  housing  section  of  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, issued  in  September  1961,  that  the 
situation  was  put  in  these  words: 

The  Commission  has  found  evidence  of 
racially  discriminatory  practices  by  mort- 
gage lending  Institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say: 
In  Detroit  the  Gommlsslon  heard  of  the 
"common  policy  of  refusing  to  lend  to  Ne- 
groes who  are  the  first  purchasers  In  a  white 
neighborhood."  In  Dayton  the  great  majority 
of  lending  Institutions  are  reported  to  want 
30  or  40  percent  Negro  occupancy  In  a  neigh- 
borhood before  they  will  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home  for  a  Negro.  In  Cleveland 
lending  policies  were  said  to  vary  with  In- 
stitutional marketing  areas;  West  Side  com- 
panies, for  example,  will  lend  to  Negroes  who 
wish  to  buy  on  the  East  Side,  while  the  East 
Side  banks  refuse  loans  on  similar  property. 
In  Columbus  It  was  repwrted  that:  "Mort- 
gages available  to  (minorities)  involve  short- 
term  amortization  and  excessively  high 
downpayments."  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Com- 
mission was  told,  "U  a  white  person  buys  a 
home  and  later  wants  to  sell  to  a  non-Cau- 
casian (and)  the  non-Caucasian  tries  to 
qualify  for  the  loan,  the  lending  Institution 
will  not  approve  of  this  successive  non-Cau- 
casian buyer.  Now  that  necessitates  refinanc- 
ing which  is  expensive  and  burdensome  and 
oftentimes  impossible.  So  the  lending  Insti- 
tution tends  to  control  certain  areas  In  that 
matter." 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
undertaken  extensive  programs  of  mort- 
gage insurance  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  mortgage  guar- 
antees through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  secondary  market  opera- 
tions tlirough  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  order  to  imple- 
ment national  housing  policy.  These  are 
programs  which  have  become  a  principal 
factor  in  the  operations  of  the  home- 
building  industry.  William  Levitt,  known 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  home- 
builders,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

We  are  100  percent  dependent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  this  Is  right  or  wrong,  It 
Is  a  fact. 

So  we  have  a  national  housing  policy 
of  assistance  through  VA,  FHA,  and 
FNMA,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a 
national  policy  of  nondiscrimination. 
Yet  we  have  never  used  the  strength  of 
the  one  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  other,  or  certainly  not  to  any  de- 
gree commensurate  with  the  powers 
available.  This  my  bill  proposes  to  do. 

Let  me  make  one  other  note  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report,  since  the  bill 
I  offer  is  precisely  in  line  with  its  recom- 
mendations as  found  on  pages  151  and 
152  of  its  housing  report.  In  its  recom- 
mendation 2  was  the  proposal  that  the 
President  "direct  FHA,  VA,  and  FNMA  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination by  lending  institutions  with 
which  these  agencies  have  dealings 
and" — and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  my 
bill — "designate  open  occupancy  housing 
for  FNMA  special  assistance."  A  further 
recommendation,  which  is  listed  as  rec- 
ommendation 3,  is  also  precisely  appli- 
cable to  this  bill — "a  recommendation 
that  the  Federal  Government,  either  by 
executive  or  by  congressional  action,  take 
appropriate  measures  to  require  all  fi- 
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nanclal  Institutions  engaged  In  a  mort- 
gage loan  business  that  are  supervised  by 
a  Federal  agency  to  conduct  such  busi- 
ness on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and 
to  direct  all  relevant  Federal  agencies  to 
devise  reasonable  and  effective  imple- 
menting procedures  " 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that 
the  recommendations  were  not  direct- 
ly Involved  in  the  motivations  which 
prompted  me  to  undertake  preparation  of 
this  bill.  I  may  once  have  Itnown  of  them, 
but  It  was  only  after  the  procedures  out- 
lined here  were  devised  that  I  found  the 
kind  of  specific  coincidence  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  recommendations 
which  I  have  been  quoting. 

I  recognize  that  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11063.  issued  November 
20,  1962.  goes  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating housing  discrimination  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  mortgage  insurance  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. I  assume  that  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing 
has  been  alert  in  seeing  that  all  other 
executive  departments  and  agencies  sub- 
ject to  that  order  have  Implemented  it 
with  directives  and  programs  desUned  to 
prevent  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  in  other 
aspects  of  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. Also,  I  am  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Congress  this 
year  a  civil  rights  message  which  dis- 
cusses in  some  detail  "equal  justice  In 
housing,"  to  which  I  fully  subscribe,  and 
that  S.  1026  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor  was 
Introduced  February  20,  1967,  with  ex- 
tensive provisions  under  title  rv  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  the  purchase, 
rental,  financing,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  title  IV  of  the  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  wlU  be 
given  thorough  consideration  and  favor- 
able action  during  this  Congress,  At 
present,  however,  I  address  myself  to  a 
somewhat  different  approach,  one  cal- 
culated to  assist  and  in  no  way  to  coerce 
builders,  developers,  and  prospective 
home  buyers  seeking  exactly  the  same 
objective  as  encompassed  by  title  IV  of 
S.  1026. 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  specifics  of 
the  bill.  It  is  not  a  long  bill,  it  modifies 
existing  procedures,  but  it  achieves  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  now  prevails 
even  after  the  efforts  made  since  the  1961 
report,  goals  noted  there.  Briefly: 

HOW    S.     2tM     WILL    WORK 

First.  The  bill  would  amend  the  stated 
purposes  of  FNMA  so  as  to  authorize  this 
facility  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  financing  of  home  purchases  and 
housing  construction  for  persons  other- 
wise denied  or  discriminated  against  in 
such  financing  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin 

Second.  The  bill  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section (j)  to  the  special  assistance  func- 
tions under  section  305  of  the  act.  This 
would  provide  that  the  Association  may 
make  a  commitment  to  purchase  any 
mortgage  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  for  the  purchase  of  a 
single- family,  owner-occupied  dwelling, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  apartment.  It  would  also 
authorize  such  comnxltment  to  provide 


for  participation  by  the  Association  in 
the  making  of  insured  advances  on  the 
mortgage  during  construction  where  this 
may  be  needed  This  new  special  assist- 
ance function  of  FNMA  would  be  used 
only  where  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Association  has  been  submitted  showing 
a  denial  or  serious  impediment  to  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  housing  be- 
cause of  discriminatory  practices  or  poli- 
cies by  private  lenders 

Third.   In   order   that   the   legislative 
history  of  this  bill  may  Indicate  my  full 
intention  that  It  be  placed  Into  operation 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  and  for 
other  reasons  to  facilitate  its  operation, 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  Increasing 
the  general  authorization  for  the  special 
assistance  fund  by  $200  million.  It  Is  not 
my  feeling  that  the  scope  of  this  worthy 
program  would  be  limited  to  this  figure, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  al- 
ready more  than  a  dozen  special  assist- 
ance programs  competing  for  the  funds 
available,  I  feel  that  the  safest  and  surest 
course  to  assure  Its  funding  opportunities 
Is  to  Increase  the  authorization  at  the 
outset    I  have  designated  tlie  Increase 
for  the  special  assistance  fund  as  a  whole, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  $200  million 
Increase,  or  so  much  as  is  nece.ssary,  may 
give  firm  support  to  the  new  program. 
Fourth.  The  bill  contains  a  provision 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration    to     take     into     consideration 
whether  or  not  lenders  engage  in  syste- 
matic discrimination  In  their  practices 
In  making  up  the  lists  of  approved  lend- 
ers with  whom  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   and    the    Federal    Housing 
Administration    will    deal    in    rendering 
assistance  In  housing.  The  provision  Is 
Intended  to  give  added  and  affirmative 
impetus  to  the  Government's  program  to 
discourage       discriminatory      practices 
among  lenders.  If  a  lender  finds  himself 
unable  to  make  other  loans  under  Fed- 
eral auspices  because  he  systematically 
discriminates,  he  stands  to  lose  finan- 
cially. I  think  we  all  know  that  financial 
loss  in  prospect  goes  a  long  way  to  change 
the  practices  of  many  who  stand  to  lose. 
I  offer  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Subcommittee  on   Housing   and   Urban 
Affairs  for  consideration  along  with  the 
many  other  bills  and  proposals  which 
are  now  pending.  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  limited  proposal  since  it  covers  only 
mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  does  not  provide  alternative 
funds   for   the  borrower  who  has  been 
discriminated  against.  Yet  the  bUl  will 
go  a  long  way.  I  believe,  toward  provid- 
ing Negro  and  other  minority  group  fam- 
ilies with  a  clear  alternative  resource  for 
construction    and    mortgage    financing. 
The  need  is  growing  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  as  the  economic  status  of  our 
minorities  Is  improved,  and  the  need  will 
be  even  more  acute  as  our  Negro  veterans 
return,  having  given  in  Vietnam,  per- 
haps, devoted  service  to  the  Nation.  They 
must  not  come  back  to  find  their  way 
to  homeownershlp  blocked  by  the  lack 
of  financing  when  they  meet  all  other 
criteria  for  valid  loans.  The  bill  will  put 
a  checkreln  on  that  now  all  too  common 
possibility.  It  win  bj  of  benefit  to  the  en- 


tire Nation  when  private,  local,  and,  I 
should  say,  unfair  lending  practices 
strike  at  or  threaten  to  kill  their  highest 
aspiration  and,  like  all  other  Americans, 
their   greatest   dream — homeownershlp. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  Fed- 
eral programs  in  recent  years  toward 
achieving  a  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  Irrespective  of  race,  color  or  creed.  In 
the  field  of  housing,  however,  where  there 
seems  to  be  misimderstandlng  and  some- 
time bitter  opposition,  our  national  ap- 
proach thus  far  has  been  negative.  The 
Executive  order  on  housing  states  that 
the  Government  will  not  proceed  with 
aid  unless  there  is  a  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  President  has  not  seen  fit 
legally  to  extend  that  order  to  the  con- 
ventional market.  Certainly  the  theory 
of  constitutional  law  that  where  there 
Is  a  Federal  dollar  or  the  Insurance  or 
guarantee  of  a  dollar  there  must  be  no 
discrimination — this  theory  would  per- 
mit. If  not  require,  that  Congress  take 
affirmative  steps.  'We  must,  as  a  Congress, 
do  so  in  order  to  see  that  our  existing 
housing  machinery  is  geared  in  a  more 
active  way  to  overcoming  the  discrimi- 
natory practices  which  hold  back  so 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  which  they  deserve.  It 
is  my  belief  and  hope  that  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  appear  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
that  there  may  also  appear  an  excerpt 
from  the  housing  report  to  which  I  have 
referred,  published  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  In  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (8.  2114)  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Improve 
and  supplement  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  homes  where 
there  Is  evidence  of  discriminatory  lend- 
ing practices  or  policies  by  private  lend- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced, 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    2114 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  301  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  '"(2)",  and  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■',  and  (3)  home  mortgages  on.  and  the  con- 
struction of,  housing  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chased and  occupied  by  persons  as  to  whom 
there  is  evidence  of  discriminatory  private 
lending  practices  or  policies  based  on  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin:". 

(b)  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
aa  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  advance  commitment  contracts 
and  purchase  transactions,  which  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  the  total  amount  authorized 
under  subeectlon  (c)  of  this  section,  to  im- 
prove and  supplement  the  availability  of 
financing  Tor  mortgagee  on,  and  the  construe- 
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tlon  of,  housing  In  cases  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Association  that 
such  financing  Is  not  otherwise  available  be- 
cause of  discriminatory  lending  practices  or 
policies  based  on  consideration  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  Any  commit- 
ment Issued  under  this  subsection  may  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  the  Association  in 
the  making  of  Insured  advances  on  the  mort- 
gage during  construction,  but  such  partici- 
pation shall  be  limited  to  95  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  each  of  the  advances  involved. 
The  Association  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  payment  of  the  balance 
of  such  amount,  which  may  be  paid  by  the 
mortgagee,  builder  or  home  buyers  involved, 
and  suitable  arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
the  necessary  servicing  and  processing  of 
such  advances  until  the  final  insurance  en- 
dorsement of  the  mortgage.  This  authoriza- 
tion of  special  assistance  shall  be  limited  to 
new  or  exlsWjig  single-family,  owner-occu- 
pied housing.  Including  cooperative  and 
condominium  dwellings,  constructed  or  pur- 
chased with  assistance  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance Issued  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development." 

(c)  Section  305(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  »2,550,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time,  which  limit  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $525,000,000  on  July  1,  1968." 

Sec,  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
elon  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  refuse  the  benefits 
of  participation  in  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams under  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
any  mortgagee  which  he  determines  engages 
in  lending  practices  which  result  In  the  sys- 
tematic denial  of  home  loans  to  persons  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Before  any  such  determination  is 
made  any  person  or  firm  with  respect  to 
whom  such  a  determination  Is  proposed  shall 
be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  and 
thai!  be  entitled,  uf)on  maldng  a  written 
request  to  the  Secretary,  to  a  written  notice 
■peclfying  charges  In  reasonable  detail  and 
&n  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  be  repre- 
•ented  by  counsel.  Determinations  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  on  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
For  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  this 
fecUon  the  Secretary's  notice  of  a  proposed 
determination  under  this  section  shall  Ije 
considered  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Interested  person  or  firm  if  the  notice  Is 
properly  mailed  to  the  last  Itnown  address 
of  such  person  or  firm. 

The  excerpt,  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
Is  as  follows: 

HofsiNG — UJS.  Commission  on  Civn.  Rights 
Report 

The  Federal  Government  as  supervisor  of 
mortgage  lenders. — At  the  Commission's 
hearing  in  Detroit,  an  elementary  truth  was 
expressed  regarding  the  function  of  mortgage 
lending  Institutions:  "Mortgage  financing  is 
considered  to  be  the  fountalnhead  of  the 
housing  Industry."  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  an- 
other truth  was  stated:  "Banks  dictate  where 
the  Negroes  can  live." 

These  twin  trutlis  suggest  the  extensive 
civil  rights  implications  of  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  the  financial  community.  The  Federal 
Government  has  much  to  say  about  how  pri- 
vately owned  and  controlled  mortgage  credit 
Institutions  conduct  thenaselves. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  deal  almoet 
exclusively  in  home  mortgage  credit;  of  all 
flnancial  InstltuUons,  they  have  been  the 
most  directly  affected  by  Federul  Govern- 
ment housing  acUvlty.  Certain  of  them  are 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  a  Government  agency.  The  Board  also 
maintains  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, offering,  among  other  things,  a  nation- 
wide reservoir  of  low-interest  credit  (all  sav- 


ings and  loan  associations,  whether  federally 
or  State  chartered,  savings  banks,  cooperative 
banlts,  and  Insurance  companies,  may  be- 
come members) .  Finally  the  Board  supervises 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poraUon  (Itself  a  federally  chartered  and 
operated  institution) ,  which  offers  to  eligible 
associations  the  Invaluable  advantage  of 
Federal  Insurance  of  share  accounts. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  an  equally 
substantial  role  in  the  area  of  commercial 
banks  which,  although  engaged  In  many 
other  kinds  of  activities,  are  responsible  for 
a  significant  portion  of  all  home  financing  In 
the  country.  Through  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offers  Federal  charters  to  national 
banks.  Through  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  it  offers  the  ad- 
vantages of  membership  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  all  qualified  banlts,  whether 
federally  or  State  chartered.  And  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  de- 
posit insurance  is  offered  to  ail  qualified 
banks. 

All  of  these  financial  institutions,  privately 
owned  and  operated  for  private  profit,  are 
Influenced  in  varying  degrees  by  Federal  au- 
thority. Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  national  banlts  are  Federal  creations. 
Associations  and  banks  that  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  participate  in  a  na- 
tionwide, governmentally  controlled  banking 
system.  The  growth  and  success  of  feder^ly 
Insured  institutions  are  in  large  part  at- 
tributable to  the  confidence  which  Federal 
Insurance  of  share  accounts  and  deposits  has 
Instilled  in  the  public.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  indispensable  to  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions; it  is  important  to  all.  All  are  regu- 
lated, supervised,  and  examined  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  end  of 
1960  they  held  $100.3  billion  In  nonfarm 
residential  mortgage  loans.  Table  1  shows  the 
amount  of  mortgage  loans  held  by  each  cate- 
gory of  financial  Institutions. 

The  Commission  has  found  evidence  of 
racially  discriminatory  practices  by  mort- 
gage lending  institutions  ttiroughout  the 
country.  In  Detroit  the  Commission  heard 
of  the  "common  policy  of  refusing  to  lend 
to  Negroes  who  are  the  first  purchasers  in  a 
white  neighborhood."  In  Dayton  the  great 
majority  of  lending  institutions  are  reported 
to  want  30  or  40  perceht  Negro  occupancy  in 
a  neighborhood  before  they  will  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  home  for  a  Negro.  In  Cleve- 
land lending  policies  were  said  to  vary  with 
Institutional  marketing  areas;  West  Side 
companies,  for  example,  will  lend  to  Negroes 
who  wish  to  buy  on  the  East  Side,  while  the 
East  Side  banks  refuse  loans  on  similar  prop- 
erty. In  Colimibus  it  was  reported  that: 
"Mortgages  available  to  [minorities]  Involve 
short-term  amortization  and  excessively  high 
downpayments."  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Com- 
mission was  told,  "If  a  wltlte  person  buys  a 
home  and  later  wants  to  sell  to  a  non-Cauca- 
sian, [and]  the  non-Caucasian  tries  to  qual- 
ify for  the  loan,  the  lending  Institution  will 
not  approve  of  this  successive  non-Caucasian 
buyer.  Now  that  necessitatea  refinancing 
which  is  expensive  and  burdensome  and 
oftentimes  impossible.  So  the  lending  in- 
stitution tends  to  control  certain  areas  m 
that  manner." 

Freedom  of  choice  Is  often  denied  to  whites 
as  well  as  nonwhltes.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
ComnUsslon  was  told,  white  persons  desiring 
to  purchase  a  home  in  an  Integrated  nelgh- 
Ixn-hood  experience  great  difficulties  In  se- 
curing financing.  The  representative  of  a 
leading  mortgage  lending  Institution  told 
one  family  that  one  such  neighborhood  in 
the  Palo  Alto  area  was  "blacked  out"  and 
that  no  loans  would  b«  available. 

There  has  been  some  recogiUtion  by  the 
lending  community  of  tb«  financing  inequal- 
ities confronting  in«mt>ers  of  minority 
groups.  Tbe  Voluntary  Home  liortgage  Credit 
Program,  a  unique  Gov«mxnent-prlvate  en- 
terprise arrangement,  la  an  attempt  to  en- 


courage equal  treatment  through  essentially 
private  means.  Beyond  this,  little  has  been 
done  by  Government  or  the  lending  com- 
munity to  reduce  or  discourage  discrimina- 
tory practices  and,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
Federal  agencies  have  made  no  substantial 
attempt  to  Intervene. 

Federal  assistance  to  home  finance. — The 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  exten- 
sive programs  of  mortgage  Insurance  (FHA), 
mortgage  guarantees  (VA),  and  secondary 
market  operations  (FNMA)  to  implement 
national  housing  policy.  These  programs  have 
been  a  principal  factor  In  the  dynamic  ex- 
pansion of  the  homebulldlng  industry.  Wil- 
liam Levitt,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
homebuilders,  has  said  that  "we  are  100  per- 
cent dependent  on  the  Government.  Whether 
this  Is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  fact."  At  the 
same  time  the  programs  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  financial  community's  risk  of  loss 
from  large  numbers  of  mortgages.  Thus  Fed- 
eral programs  are  a  form  of  subsidy  to  the 
mortgage  lending  and  homebulldlng  indus- 
tries, yet  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
little  to  see  that  the  benefits  from  this  sub- 
sidy— an  Increased  housing  supply — are 
available  to  all  Americans  on  a  basis  of'equal 
opportunity.  In  Detroit,  a  Commission  wit- 
ness pointed  out  that — 

"The  situation  still  persists  where  FHA- 
and  VA-approved  lending  institutions  are 
permitted  to  utilize  the  credit,  the  insurance, 
the  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
practice  discrimination  and  foster  segrega- 
tion In  the  private  housing  market." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  Commission  witness  re- 
ferred to  "the  fact  that  the  builders  and  de- 
velopers refuse  to  sell  FHA  and  VA  homes  to 
non-Caucasians."  He  added:  "I  think  that 
public  acceptance  of  residential  segregation 
is  kept  at  a  maximum  by  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Government  through  its  hous- 
ing agencies  is  a  partner  to  the  refusal  of 
FHA  and  VA." 

The  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
then — its  credit,  its  spvonsorship,  its  very 
name — are  involved  In  virtually  all  aspects 
of  mortgage  credit,  and  yet  racial  discrimina- 
tion Is  a  widespread  practice  among  the  en- 
terprises which  enjoy  these  Federal  re- 
sources. The  succeeding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter will  explore  the  precise  nature  and  scope 
of  Federal  involvement  in  both  supervision 
and  subsidy  of  mortgage  credit,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  Federal  agencies  to  the 
institutions  which  they  regulate,  the  steps 
presently  being  taken  to  insure  equal  access 
to  housing,  and  the  steps  that  could  be 
taken. 

Table  1. — Nonfarm  residential  mortgages 
held  by  federally  supervised  financial 
institutions,  1960 


Number 

Amoun.  (in 
billions) 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.. 
FSLIC-insufed  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations  

Member  savings  and  loan  associations  i. 

National  banks.. 

Member  banks 

FDIC  insured  banks  • 

1,873 

4,098 
4,694 
4,537 
6,174 
M3.451 

J32.3 

56.8 
58.5 
11.4 
16  2 

'41.8 

■Includes  all  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and  all 

FSLIC-insured  associations. 

>  Inclurles  all  national  banks  and  all  State  member  banks  ot 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

>  Includes  13,126  insured  commercial  banks  and  325  insured 
mutual  savings  banks. 

•  $20,300,000,000  held   by   insured   commercial   banks   and 
J21,5(X),OOO,O00  held  by  insured  mutual  savings  banks. 

Source:  Figures  obtained  from  respective  agencies. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  MAKE 
FHA  HOME  FINANCING  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  FAMILIES  OF  MODERATE 
MEANS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
make  the  benefits  of  FHA  home  financ- 
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Ing  available  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  of  moderate  means  who  can  af- 
ford to  buy  a  home  but  who  have  been 
denied  PHA  assistance  because  they  fall 
to  meet  that  agency's  high  financial 
standards. 

As  a  result  of  these  standards.  FHA 
Uome  financing  has  tended  to  operate 
primarily  as  a  subsidy  to  middle  class 
families  buying  homes  In  the  subuibs 
By  and  large  this  subsidy  has  not  been 
available  to  persons  living  In  the  older 
parts  oi  our  cities,  to  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  and  to  other  persons  of  mod- 
est means. 

This  is  a  modest  bill  Its  purpose,  sim- 
ply put.  is  to  make  the  benefits  of  FHA 
home  financing  equally  available  to  all 
potential  homebuyers  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  existing  public  housing  pro- 
grams, for  the  rent  supplement  program, 
and  for  below-market-interest-rate  pro- 
grams. No  interest  rate  subsidy  is  in- 
volved. It  does  not  require  the  creation  of 
an  elaborate  prlvitc  nonprouL  corpora- 
tion structure  It  does,  however,  directly 
involve  private  capital  and  private  initia- 
tive, but  in  the  tried  and  tested  way  of 
FHA  financing  The  bill  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  family  with  an  income  of 
from  $4,000  to  $6.000 — too  high  for  pub- 
lic housing,  but  too  low  for  help  imder 
FHA's  existing  programs.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  families  in  this  Income 
range  can  achieve  homeownership  with 
FHA  financing  and  budget  counseling, 
but  without  a  subsidized  interest  rate 
This  bill  is  designed  to  give  them  that 
chance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  memorandum  explain- 
ing its  operation  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  Although 
the  explanation  speaks  for  it.self.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  initial  sum  of  $15  million  to 
go  into  a  special  insurance  fund  for  this 
program.  Although  this  fund  can  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  as  premiums  are  paid  into 
it.  I  would  hope  that  as  the  program 
takes  hold  and  demonstrates  its  worth 
Congress  would  find  it  advi.sable  to  ex- 
pand this  modest  initial  investment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed jBytheREcoRD,  along  with  the 
explanatlonr-"**'^ 

The  bill  iS  2115>  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new 
program  of  mortgaKe  insurance  and 
counseling  assistance  to  aid  low-income 
families  to  achieve  the  coal  of  home- 
ownership,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

3.  2115 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattiei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre<:-i  a.^^embled.  That  title 
11  of  the  National  Housing  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"HOCrSING    FOR    LOWER     INCOME    rAMILIES 

"3ec.  236.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  help  provide  adequate  hou.slng  for  fam- 
ilies of  low  and  moderate  Income.  Including 
those  which,  for  reasons  of  credit  history, 
Irregular  inconae  patterns  cao^ed  by  seasonal 


employment,  or  other  factors,  are  unable  to 
meet  the  credit  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purchase  of  a  single  family  home 
financed  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion a03.  220.  or  221,  but  which,  through  the 
Incentive  of  home  ownership  and  counselling 
assistance,  may  be  able  to  achieve  home 
ownership 

'  ibi  .\8  tised  In  this  section,  the  terms 
mortgage'.  first  mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
•mortgagor',  m.iturlty  date'  and  'State'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  section  201 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  shall^ 

'  {  I  I  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203, 
220idi  (3i  lAi.  221(d)(2l,  or  221  (h)  (5  i  (B) , 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  section, 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (Includ- 
ing such  initial  service  charges,  appraisal, 
inspection  and  other  fees  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approver  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crea.se  the  amount  to  not  to  exceed  $17,000 
In  any  geographical  area  where  he  finds  that 
cost  levels  so  require:  Provided  further.  That 
r.'^  ni-^rtgagp  meetin?  the  requirjr.icuto  ul 
section  203(1)  or  22l"(di(2)  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  ln,^iir.'ince  under  this  section  if  Its 
principal  obligation  Is  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum limits  prescribed  In  such  sections; 

'  (  5 1  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  whom 
the  Secretary  has  determined,  after  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  case,  would  not 
be  an  acceptable  credit  rlslc  for  mortgage 
Insurance  purposes  under  section  203,  220, 
or  221  because  of  his  credit  standing,  debt 
obligations,  total  annual  Income,  or  Income 
characterl.sllcs,  but  whom  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  would  be  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
credit  rtsk,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
as  stated  In  subsection  (ai.  If  he  were  to 
receive  budget,  debt  management  and  re- 
lated counseling:   and 

"I  41  require  monthly  payments  which,  in 
combliuition  with  local  real  est.ite  taxes,  do 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  applicant's 
income,  based  on  his  average  monthly  In- 
come during  the  year  prior  to  his  applica- 
tion, or  the  average  monthly  Income  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  his  application, 
whichever  is  higher. 

"idi  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
In  apprnving  mortgage  Insurance  applications 
under  this  section  to  families  living  In  pub- 
lic housing  units,  especially  those  families 
who  have  been  forced  to  leave  public  housing 
because  their  incomes  hava  risen  beyond  the 
maximum  prescribed  Income  limits,  and 
f.imllles  eligible  for  residence  In  public  hous- 
ing who  have  been  displaced  from  federally- 
assisted  urban  renewal  areas. 

"lei  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  this  section  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Insurance  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 204(  ai  with  respect  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  section  203. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b), 
(C),  (di.  (fi,  (g),  (h),  (J),  and  i  k)  of  section 
204  shall  apply  to  mortgagee  insured  under 
this  section,  except  that  as  applied  to  those 
mortgages  (li  all  references  to  the  'Fund'  or 
'Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund'  shall  re- 
fer to  the  Special  Insurance  Fund,  established 
by  subsection  (Ji  of  this  sp<-ti(>n,  and  (2) 
all  references  to  section  203'  shall  refer  to 
this  section. 

"ig)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  process 
all  mortgiige  Insurance  applications  which 
do  not  qualify  for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
for  the  reajsons  stated  in  subsection  (al.  but 
which  are  eligible  for  moragage  Insurance 
under  subsection  (o.  The  Secretary  shall 
thoroughly  review  credit  hlsUarlee  of  appli- 
cants under  this  section,  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  thoee  delinquent  accounts 
which  were  ultimately  paid  by  the  applicant 
find  to  extenuating  factors,  such  as  unethi- 
cal sales  practices  or  Ignorance  of  payment 
methods,  which  caused  accounts  of  the  ap- 


plicant to  become  delinquent.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  give  special  consideration  to  In- 
come characteristics  of  persons  whose  total 
Income  over  the  two  years  prior  to  their  ap- 
plications  has  remained  at  levels  of  eligibility 
(as  required  under  subsection  (Cii4))  but 
who.  because  of  the  character  of  their  sea- 
s<-)nal  employment  or  for  other  reasons,  have 
not  malntiilned  continuous  employment 
under  one  employer  during  that  time. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  provide 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  orp;inl- 
zatluns  to  provide  budget,  debt  management, 
and  related  counselling  services  neccs.s.iry  to 
in-sure  that  the  commitment  under  any 
inortg.ige  Insured  under  tliis  se.:tlon  will  be 
fuiniled  to  an  extent  consistent  wTth  the 
objectives  stated  in  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  may  also  provide  stich  counselling 
to  otherwise  eligible  families  who  lack  suf- 
ficient funds  to  supply  a  down  piymcnl.  to 
help  them  to  save  an  amount  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall  give  due  notifica- 
tion of  this  section  to  all  public  housing 
agencies  and  all  local  public  agencies  ad- 
ministering   urban    renewal    programs    and 

r\\ra.->r    tVi<»tT>    t/-,    "'^^J^"   .".'.!   '"'"tClCIlto   Of   '^UbllC 

housing  and  all  persons  facing  relocation 
from  urban  renewal  areas  of  their  pi:>ssible 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  section 

"  ( j )  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Special  In- 
surance Pvind  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying 
out  the  mortgage  Insvirance  provisions  of 
this  section  There  Is  aulhorl7-ed  to  be  .ippro- 
prlaied  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $15.000000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for 
such  fund  Moneys  In  such  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  .shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Tre;vsury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  Slates. 

"ik»  Any  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
section  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  home 
rehabilitated  by  a  nonprofit  mortg.agor  pur- 
suant to  section  221(h)  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  same  rate  as  mortgages  Insured  under 
section  221 1  h  )  I  5  )  (  B I ,  If  the  mortgage  would 
be  eligible  for  ln.svir;ince  under  section 
221  (  h )  I  5 )  (  B )  except  for  the  credit  standing 
and  income  characteristics  of  the  murtg.\gor  " 

Sec,  2  .Section  305ih)  of  the  N;itional 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  221(d)(3)  and  221(h)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  221(d)(3). 
221(b),  and  235 '. 

Tlic  explanation  of  the  bill  presented 
by  Mr.  Clark,  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Clark  Home  Ownership  Bill 

Purpose  — To  help  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing fur  families  of  low  and  moderate  income. 
including  those  who  for  reasons  of  credit  his- 
tory and  or  irregular  Income  patterns  caused 
by  seasonal  employment  or  other  factors,  are 
unable  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  purchase  of  a  single  family  home  fi- 
nanced by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  Sections 
203.  220,  or  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
but  which,  through  the  Incentive  of  home 
ownership  and  counseling  risslslfince,  may  be 
able  to  achieve  home  ownership. 

Eligibility  —In  order  to  be  eligible  for  in- 
surance under  this  program,  a  mortgage 
must : 

1.  Involve  a  principal  obligation  of  not 
more  than  $15,000.  except  that  In  areas  where 
cost  levels  so  require,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  to  $17,000. 

2  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  whom  the 
Secretory  determines  would  not  be  an  accept- 
able credit  risk  for  mortgage  Insurance  under 
programs  authorized  by  Sections  203,  2'20  or 
221  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act,  because  of 
his  credit  standing,  debt  obligations,  total 
annual  Income  or  other  Income  characteris- 
tics, but  whom  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied 
would  be  a  reasonably  satisfactory  credit  risk 
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consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

3.  require  monthly  payments  which,  In 
combination  with  local  real  estate  taxes,  do 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  applicant's  In- 
come 

preference. — Preference  is  to  be  given  to 
families  living  In  public  housing  units,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  forced  to  leave  because 
their  Incomes  have  risen  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  Income  limits,  and  families 
eligible  for  public  housing  who  have  been 
displaced  from  federal  urban  renewal  areas. 

Conventional  FHA  Disapprovals. — The  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  process  mortgage  appli- 
cations which  do  not  qualify  for  ordinary 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  may  be  eligible  under 
this  program.  In  reviewing  credit  histories  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  consider  extenuating 
factors,  such  as  unethical  sales  practices  or 
Ignorance  of  payment  methods,  which  caused 
the  accounts  of  the  applicant  to  become  de- 
linquent. 

Budget  Counselling. — The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  provide  budget  counseling  to  mort- 
gagors under  this  program  to  insure  that  the 
mortgage  commitment  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
to  families  otherwise  eligible  who  lack  sufli- 
clent  funds  for  a  downpayment  to  enable 
them  to  save  enough  money  for  this  purpose. 

Notification. — The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
noUfy  all  public  housing  agencies  and  Local 
Public  agencies  administering  urban  renewal 
programs  and  direct  them  to  Inform  residents 
of  their  possible  eligibility  for  assistance  un- 
der this  program. 

Special  Insurance  Fund. — Authorizes  $15 
million  for  a  Special  Insurance  Fund  to  cover 
nslis  under  this  program. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GROWTH  AND 
MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upon  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  to  In- 
clude within  the  scope  of  its  investiga- 
tions a  study  and  analysis  of  the  growth 
and  movement  of  population  in  the 
United  States.  I  submit  this  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

On  April  6,  Senator  Mundt  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  At 
that  time  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  make  a  study  in  this  area. 
In  subsequent  discussions  we  concluded 
that  the  resources  of  the  committee,  and 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  made  it  especially  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  to  have  the 
committee  imdertake  such  a  study. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  declared: 

The  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means  .  .  ,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining,  .  .  ,  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities,  .  ,  .  for  those  able.  wUl- 
'ng.  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing   power. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  es- 
tablished under  this  act,  was  given  the 
directive  and  fimction  to  study  means  of 
coordinating  programs  in  order  to  fur- 
ther this  policy  mandate. 

Clearly,  population  growth  and  move- 


ments have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  economy  in  terms  of  production  and 
consumption,  the  location  of  industries, 
and  regional  development.  Population 
growth  and  movements  provide  the  con- 
necting link  between  economic  problems 
in  the  cities  and  in  rural  areas.  An  im- 
derstanding  of  the  magnitude  of  popu- 
lation changes  and  the  reasons  imder- 
lying  population  shifts  is,  therefore,  vital 
to  an  evaluation  of  economic  trends  and 
problems.  Such  an  imderstanding  is  also 
essential  for  the  formulation  of  appro- 
priate policies  to  encourage  more  bal- 
anced population  growth  and  economic 
development  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  coimtry. 

An  analysis  of  the  growth  and  move- 
ment of  population  in  the  United  States 
would  provide  an  Important  guide  to  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  programs  to 
cope  with  our  urban- rural  economic 
problems.  Obviously  our  diflBculties  in 
the  cities  and  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  are  to  a  large  extent  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  Our  metrop>olltan  areas  con- 
tinue to  attract  an  inflow  of  workers  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.  This  movement 
consequently  worsens  congestion  in  the 
large  metropolitan  centers  and  increases 
the  problems  of  crime,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  unrest  In  the  already 
teeming  ghettos. 

On  the  other  hand  our  rural  areas  are 
declining  economically  as  they  continue 
to  lose  population,  particularly  among 
the  yoimger  educated  members  of  the 
community.  If  we  could  devise  programs 
and  policies  to  encourage  a  change  in 
the  trend  of  our  population  movements, 
it  might  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  both  our  urban  and  rural 
areas.  With  modern  technology  and  mod- 
em transportation  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  bringing  jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to 
the  cities. 

The  committee  has  already  done  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  work  on  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  broad  problem  of 
population  movement.  Our  Economic 
Progress  Subcommittee,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, Wright  Patman,  has  pioneered  in 
exploring  the  vital  question  of  Investment 
in  himian  resources  and  Its  implications 
for  our  economy  and  its  society.  Our  Fis- 
cal Policy  Subcommittee,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Martha  Griffiths, 
is  currently  engaged  In  an  extensive  ex- 
ploration of  intergovernmental  finances, 
which  Is  very  much  interwoven  with 
problems  deriving  from  population  shifts. 
Also  this  year,  the  committee  has  estab- 
lished a  new  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Afifairs  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Bolling,  which  is  under- 
taking a  very  deep  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  cities.  Our  Sub- 
coimnittee  on  Economic  Statistics,  chcdr- 
ed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talbiadge],  is  also  engaged 
in  some  pioneer  work  in  improving  the 
coordination  of  Federad  statistics,  re- 
gional statistics,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  statistics,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
relevant  to  competent  measurement  of 
the  problems  involved  in  population 
movement. 


In  short,  I  believe  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  a  great  statutory 
responsibility  to  explore  further  the  broad 
economic  problems  involved  in  popula- 
tion changes;  we  have  already  developed 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  and 
expertise  in  pursuing  the  issues;  and  our 
members  have  already  demonstrated  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  many  aspects 
of  the  question.  For  this  reason  I  should 
be  most  pleased  if  the  directive  of  this 
resolution  becomes  the  will  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  imder  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  33)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
S.   Con.   Res.   33 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  section  2  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  declares  that  it  Is 
the  continuing  fxjlicy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obliga- 
tions and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining. In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which  there 
will  be  afforded  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities, including  self-employment,  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power; 

■Whereas  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
established  under  that  Act.  has  been  given 
the  directive  and  function  to  study  means 
of  coordinating  programs  In  order  to  further 
this  declaration  of  policy  as  set  forth  In  the 
Act; 

Whereas  the  growth  and  movement  of  pop- 
ulation has  most  Important  effects  on  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  our  economy; 
and 

■Whereas  population  movements  have  pro- 
found Interaction  with  the  location  of  in- 
dustries and  regional  development;   and 

■Whereas  population  growth  and  movement 
has  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  certain 
basic  economic  problems  both  in  the  cities 
and  In  the  rural  areas:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
be  requested  and  urged  to  include  within 
the  scope  of  its  Investigations  an  investi- 
gation and  analysis  of  the  growth  and  move- 
ment of  population,  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following — 

(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  af- 
fect the  geographic  location  of  industry; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  ur- 
ban centers  without  the  creation  of  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems; 

(3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  lim- 
its Imposed  uf)on  population  density  in  order 
for  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions, to  provide  necessary  public  serv- 
ices in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner; 

(4)  an  analysis  and  devaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  Interest;  and 

(5)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
■wbereljy  the  Federal  Government  might  ef- 
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fectlvely  encourage  a  more  balanced  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr  ProxmiriI  . 
who  Is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  in  Introducing  this 
concurrent  resolution  Instructing  that 
committee  to  InvestUiate  and  analyze  the 
growth  and  movement  of  population  in 
the  United  States. 

This  concurrent  resolution  Is  comple- 
mentary to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 
which  I.  and  21  cosponsors.  Introduced 
on  April  6  of  this  year.  That  resolution 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Bal- 
anced Economic  Development.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  hearings  have  already 
been  held  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  further  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  beginning  the  20th  of  this 
month.  It  Is  proper  to  bring  Into  focus 
all  the  facta  and  bring  our  full  talent  into 
play  to  solve  the  interrelated  problems 
of  big  cities,  small  towns,  and  sparsely 
settled  communities.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  leadership 

I  mention  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  getting  the  legislative  wheels 
rolling  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  not 
because  I  feel  that  there  i.s  any  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  but.  on  the  contrary,  to 
point  out  the  need  for  developing  as 
much  Information  on  this  complicated 
subject  from  as  many  diversified  sources 
as  possible.  It  has  become  quite  clear  to 
me.  as  I  have  listened  to  the  testimony 
In  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, that  we  are  sadly  lacking  In  raw 
source  material  in  this  area  and  that  the 
Impact  of  a  shifting  population  has  had 
a  much  more  profound  Influence  on  our 
economic  life  than  Is  generally  suspected. 
The  talent  and  professional  staffing 
available  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee can.  I  am  sure,  complement  the  work 
of  the  proposed  CommLssion  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development,  which  would  be 
much  broader  based  and  have  less  of  a 
committee  approach.  We  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, focusing  our  attention  on  the  major 
problem  from  different  angles. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  last  April,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Is  presently  undertaking  a  deep 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  This  matter  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  productive  hearings  before 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicorrl.  None  of  the  studies, 
however,  have  linked  together  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  with  the  problems  of 
the  rtiral  areas  and  I  believe  they  are 
Interrelated.  In  fact.  I  feel  ver>'  strongly 
that  the  population  flow  has  had  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  small  and  medium-size 
towns  or  cities,  as  well  as  large  cities  and 
our  rural  depopulated  areas. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
why  I  believe  such  a  study  Is  necessary 
and  why  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  interest  In  under- 
standing what  factors  make  for  rapid 
economic  development  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country  and  slow  economic  de- 
velopment or  even  stagnation  In  others. 
I  believe  the  Government  should  ascer- 


tain, after  mesisurtng  both  the  costs  and 
the  advantages,  what  degree  and  pro- 
cedures of  economic  and  population 
development  would  be  the  optimum  for 
various  areas  of  the  country — what  would 
be  the  most  efficient  u.se  of  our  re.sources. 

Several  apparent  disadvantaces.  re- 
sulting from  the  intense  concentration 
of  population  in  a  relatively  few  re- 
stricted areas,  can  be  cited :  Transporta- 
tion snarls,  water  and  air  pollution, 
crime,  water  shortase-s,  hou.sitit,'  and 
recreational  problems,  and  pos.slble  dis- 
economies of  size  incurred  in  the  huge 
metropohtan  centers. 

My  citing  such  diseconomies  is  neces- 
sarily lar/ely  speculative  But  any  ob- 
server can  clearly  witness  in  this  country 
that  on  one  hand  we  have  progressively 
been  worserilng  the  difficulties  in  govern- 
ing and  serving  the  large  metropolitan 
centers — which  continue  to  attract  out- 
siders because  of  their  alleged  economic 
advantages  for  the  individual  workers — 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the 
relative  depopulation  of  broad  stretches 
of  this  continent — which  are  deserted  by 
the  Indigenous  population  who  seek  eco- 
nomic advantages  elsewhere 

In  spite  of  these  problems  and  wani- 
Ines  by  many  members  of  the  admin- 
istration we  have  no  policy.  We  have 
hardly  begun  even  to  inquire  about  de- 
-sirable  balance  in  economic  and  p>opu- 
latlon  distribution.  Now  is  the  time  to 
l>egln.  We  should  attack  these  problems 
on  many  fronts  and  the  Proxmire  reso- 
lution and  my  Senate  Joint  Re.solutlon 
64,  which  has  21  cosponsors  In  the  Sen- 
ate offer  two  complementary,  but  not 
conflicting,  procedures  on  making  prog- 
ress In  this  too-long-neglected  area. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  recoL:nlze  that  he  Is  the 
one  who  took  the  initiative. 


tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HollincsI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  iS.  1796)  to  Impose 
quotas  on  th.e  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  names  of  Senators  Hill, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  and  Brewster 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  INTEREST  EQUALI- 
ZATION TAX— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    227 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  6098  >  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglrUa.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  LouLslana  (Mr.  LoncI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dirksen]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
IlRfSKAl  be  added  as  co.sponsors  to  S. 
2041.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  U  S  Tax  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  tlieir  names 
be  listed  among  the  sponsors  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  iS.  1948)  the  Day 
Care  Act  of  1967,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 


REQUEST  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
S.   1976 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  of  certain  printing  errors 
tliat  appeared  In  tlie  printing  of  S.  1976, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  28  OF 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME  CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  Executive  M.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  an  amendment 
to  article  28  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  amendment, 
together  with  the  President's  message, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance.  I 
traixsmlt  herewith  an  amendment  to  ar- 
ticle 28  of  the  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, which  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization on  September  28.  1965. 

Tlie  amendment,  which  relates  to  the 
composition  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization,  enlarges  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  from  14 
to  16  and  modifies  the  method  of  election. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  resi)ect  to  the  amendment. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
given  favorable  con.slderation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hou.se,  July  13.  1967. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND.   Mr.   President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
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to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Paul  G.  April,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  July  20,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Simon  F.  McHugh,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  April  9, 
1972.  vice  Thomas  James  Donegan,  term 
expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  July  20,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NCnCE  OF  HEARING  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  Monday,  July  17,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  hold  an  open  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  David  S.  Black,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  succeed  Charles  F.  Luce. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  on  his 
selection  of  Mr.  Black  for  this  Important 
position  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  agency  with  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  stewardship  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Black  for  many  years  and  have 
followed  his  career  In  public  service  with 
great  pride.  His  most  recent  assignment 
has  been  administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  performed  his  duties  In 
that  position  with  dedication  and  great 
ability.  Prior  to  that  assignment  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Knowing  Dave  Black  as  I  do,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  highly  regarded 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic who  come  in  contact  with  him  In  his 
new  responsibilities  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.ra. 
In  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  It  is  a  public  meeting  and  all 
those  who  wish  to  testify  concerning  Mr. 


Black's  nominalion  will  be  welcome  to 
do  so. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Black. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
prliited  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bonneville     Poweb     Administration     Bio- 
graphical  Release — Administrator   David 

S.  Black 

David  S.  Black  was  bom  in  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. July  14,  1928.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  his  B.  A.  Degree  in 
1950.  After  two  years  of  service  in  the  Army 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  Mr.  Black  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
received  his  LL.  B.  Degree  in  1954. 

He  entered  private  law  practice  as  an  as- 
sociate with  Preston,  Thorgrimson  and  Hor- 
owitz, a  Seattle,  Washington,  law  firm.  Mr. 
Black  remained  with  that  Arm  until  1957, 
when  he  became  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  State  of  Washington  and  Counsel  to 
the  Washington  Public  Service  Commission. 
He  represented  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  public  In  proceedings  before 
that  agency  and  as  intervener  in  cases  before 
Federal  reg^ulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Black  left  his  position  with  the  State 
in  April  1961  to  accept  appointment  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington. 
D.C.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

President  Kennedy  named  Mr.  Black  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  July  22.  1963. 
for  the  term  expiring  June  22,  1968.  He  took 
office  on  Aug\ist  30,  1963.  On  August  7,  1964, 
he  was  selected  to  serve  as  vice  chairman. 
He  was  reelected  vice  chairman  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1965,  and  served  as  Acting  Chair- 
man for  a  portion  of  1966,  temporarily  filling 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  departure  of  Joseph 
C.  Swldler.  Mr.  Black  also  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Water  Resoiirces  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Black  Is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Haskell  of  Seattle.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Black  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  on  September  13,  1966. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEE  SITUATION 
IN  JORDAN 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
received  a  telegram  from  President  John- 
son, dealing  with  a  matter  of  urgency 
and  importance,  which  I  now  read: 

Dear  Albert:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  telegram  giving  me  your  views  on  the 
Arab  refugee  situation  In  Jordan.  I  know  your 
longstanding  interest  in  alleviating  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  two 
wars  In  the  last  two  decades.  Your  first-hand 
report  is  helpful  to  me  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  speed  with  which  you  have  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  it. 

As  I  stressed  in  my  speech  on  June  19,  the 
refugee  problem  is  a  cause  of  deep  humani- 
tarian concern  to  the  United  States  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  will  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  overall  question  of 
whether  a  more  stable  peace  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Near  East.  That  Is  why  I  cited 
the  need  for  a  Just  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  as  one  of  the  five  basic  elements  for 
a  Near  East  peace  settlement.  The  Immediate 
task  is  to  ease  the  suffering  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  area  of  hostilities  and  are  now  de- 
parted from  their  homes  and  sources  of  live- 
lihood. The  U.S.  Government  responded  im- 


mediately to  these  pressing  humanitarian 
needs  by  airlifting  5,000  tents  to  Jordan. 
Since  then  we  have  authorized  a  further  con- 
tribution of  5,000  tents,  50,000  blankets,  and 
quantities  of  household  utensils.  On  June 
27  I  announced  that  the  United  States  was 
making  available  $5  million  for  relief  of 
those  who  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
hostilities.  Of  that  sum  $2  million  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  United  Nations  Belief  and 
Works  Agency  for  emergency  purjxjses,  since 
that  organization  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  caring  for  a  large  number  of  the  newly 
displaced  persons.  We  have  also  transmitted 
$100,000  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  im- 
mediate use  by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  generous  and 
prompt  resjKinLse  to  the  crisis  of  so  many 
American  voluntary  agencies.  We  are  in  close 
touch  with  these  organizations. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  your  views  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  for  the  return  to  the 
West  Bank  of  as  many  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons as  possible.  These  people  have  been  up- 
rooted from  their  established  places  of  resi- 
dence and  in  many  cases  separated  from  their 
families. 

Moreover,  It  is  neither  humane  nor  logical 
for  them  to  be  living  in  make-shift  and  in- 
adequate camps  when  far  better  conditions 
exist  on  the  West  Bank.  The  Commissioner 
General  of  UNRWA  has  emphasized  that  bet- 
ter care  can  be  taken  of  the  refugees  in  the 
West  Bank  Camps,  which  as  you  noted  are 
now  practically  deserted. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment has  announced  It  will  pennlt  the  re- 
turn of  West  Bank  residents.  We  have  urged 
the  Israeli  Government  to  carry  out  this 
program  In  a  way  that  will  enable  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  west  bankers  to  return. 
This  would  apply  to  those  who  left  UNRWA 
camps  on  the  West  Bank  as  well  as  other 
West  Bank  residents. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  stated  It  Is 
taking  urgent  steps  to  restore  economic  ac- 
tivity on  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan.  This  will 
be  an  Important  factor  in  encouraging  those 
who  fled  to  return  and  resume  normal  lives. 
I  concur  with  your  estimation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  establishing  procedures  that  will 
enable  West  Bank  residents  to  receive  re- 
mittances from  other  Arab  countries,  since 
this  Is  an  important  source  of  Income  for 
many  West  Bank  families. 

Let  me  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  timely  and  constructive  report.  As  al- 
ways I  greatly  value  your  views.  I  hope  that 
a  mutually  convenient  time  after  your  re- 
turn there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  meet  with  senior  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  for  a  future  exploration  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  ur- 
gent and  thorough  attention  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  his  administration 
are  giving  to  this  desperate  human  prob- 
lem. Humane  treatment  and  compas- 
sionate consideration  of  this  human 
tragedy  might  ease  the  path  to  formu- 
las for  coexistence  In  the  Middle  East. 


OUR  INTERVENTION  IN  A  CIVIL  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM  HAS  BECOME  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
other  Senators  who  have  made  factfind- 
ing trips  to  Vietnam  must  have  shared 
my  astonishment  when,  after  spending 
an  entire  day  In  helicopters  or  on  the 
ground  at  our  various  air  bases  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  in  the  field  with  the  173d 
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Airborne  Brigade  or  with  the  Big  Red  1 
dlvlsloD  or  talking  with  young  GI's  from 
our  respective  States,  we  beheld  an  aston- 
Ishlng  spectacle  upon  landing  in  Saigon 
and  prx>ceedliig  to  our  bllleLs  for  the 
night  before  talcing  off  early  the  follow- 
ing momlng.  The  avenues  of  Saigon  were 
d*njM»iy  packed  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  Vietnamese  men  of  draft 
age,  an  civilians,  darting  In  and  out  of 
trafBc  on  their  motorcycles  or  bicycles  in 
the  downtown  area  of  neon  lights,  blaring 
music,  bars,  girlie  shows,  and  black  mar- 
ket operators.  These  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese young  men  from  the  age  of  18 
iQTwanl  were  all  civilians,  apparently  all 
on  the  make.  This  was  an  astonishing 
and  dlsfaeartenlng  spectacle 

Those  Senators,  such  as  the  distln- 
gtildied  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cask],  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Masachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke  1. 
and  others,  must  have  shared  my  aston- 
Ishnmit.  The  facts  are  that  In  South 
Vietnam  there  Is  no  general  mobilization, 
no  sdectlve  service  as  we  Americans 
know  it,  and  no  attempt  whatever  any- 
where In  South  Vietnam  to  have  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  of  young  men  who 
should  be  fighting  In  the  so-called  friend- 
ly forces  of  South  Vietnam.  If  there  Is  a 
belief  In  the  military  Junta  ruling  the 
Saigon  regime  that  their  cause  is  Just 
and  that  the  Vietnamese,  not  Americans. 
should  fight  this  land  war.  it  Is  not  evi- 
dent. 

Month  by  month  In  recent  years  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  done  less 
fighting  and  Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the 
nine  generals  of  the  military  junta  have 
done  more  talking.  Ky  says  South  Viet- 
nam needs  more  US.  troops.  Those  gen- 
erals who  overthrew  the  civilian  regime 
of  Saigon  In  June  1965  all  fought  with 
the  French  colonial  army  against  the 
forces  of  national  liberation  seeking  free- 
dom for  Vietnam  from  French  colonial 
oppression  from  the  years  1946  to  1954. 
Some  of  those  generals  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  still  strut  aroimd  Saigon  wear- 
ing French  decorations  on  their  uniforms. 

They  were  the  torles,  or  loyalists  to 
the  French,  during  that  revolution. 
They  are  still  the  torles.  and  we  Ameri- 
cana are  doing  the  fighting.  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
the  urglngs  of  General  Westmoreland 
and  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky.  who  are  demanding  more  and 
more  American  soldiers  to  be  sent  Into 
the  swamps  smd  rice  paddies  of  the  Me- 
kong Delta  and  In  the  jungles  and  high- 
lands, south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  to 
fight,  and  many  of  them  to  die,  to  main- 
tain these  generals  in  power,  should  In- 
sist that  the  ARVN  or  so-called  friendly 
forces  do  some  fighting.  We  have  not  read 
in  weeks  of  any  offensive  by  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers.  Therefore,  why  should 
we  suffer  more  of  our  draftees,  following 
4  months'  training,  to  be  sent  to  com- 
bat in  Vietnam?  Confucius  wrote  many 
centuries  ago: 

A  aiAB  wbo  make  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  It  makes  another  mistake. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  true  of  nations. 
We  Americans  made  a  mistake  in  send- 
ing In  thousands  of  our  soldiers  to  fight 
a  ground  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  now 
we  are  oompoundlng  that  mistake  by 


sending  In  more  thousands.  The  truth  Ls 
as  Walter  Lippmann  wTote.  "We  are 
fighting  to  save  face." 

We  should  demand  that  before  more 
American  GI's  drafted  Into  our  Armed 
Forces  are  sent  to  Vietnam  that  the  Sai- 
gon junta  enforce  conscription  and  a 
general  mobilization  of  the  youth  In 
South  Vietnam  they  claim  to  control. 
The  obvious  truth  Ls  that  the  Saigon 
military  junta  maintains  no  control 
whatever  over  three-fourths  of  the  area 
of  South  Vietnam  The  truth  is  we  Amer- 
icans are  involved  in  an  ugly  land,  jun- 
ele  and  swamp  war  10,000  miles  distant 
in  an  area  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  the  most  impopular  war  our  Nation 
ever  fought  and  it  is  becoming  more  un- 
popular day  by  day.  Prom  the  letters  I 
receive  from  Ohio  constituents.  I  know 
that  citizens  who  considered  my  views 
100  percent  wrong  18  months  ago  no 
longer  are  critical. 

My  mail  from  Ohio  citizens  now  shows 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  American  men 
and  women  now  are  t>eglnning  to  realize 
we  are  engaged  in  the  wrong  war  In  the 
wrong  place,  and  that  this  Is  the  most 
impopular  war  our  Nation  has  engaged 
in  at  any  time  during  the  past  191  years. 
It  has  become  a  great  American  tragedy. 


VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  the 
Denver  Post  recently  featured  an  article 
on  the  commendable  work  of  two  \TSTA 
volunteers  assigned  to  Denver  for  the 
past  2  years,  and  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd  at  the  concliislon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
Individuals  truly  concerned  with  offer- 
ing encouragement  and  guidance  to 
others,  Pat  Poetter  and  Dave  Wilson 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  Their 
efforts  and  successes  in  breaking  down 
barriers  and  battling  the  problems  of 
lack  of  aspiration  emphasize,  in  my 
mind,  the  necessity  for  people-to-people 
relationships  in  combatmg  poverty.  In 
this  connection.  I  was  particularly  en- 
couraged by  Dave  WlLwn's  establish- 
ment of  a  big  brother  and  sister  pro- 
gram with  volunteers  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver.  It  is  my  hope  that  more 
and  more  private  organizations  and 
foundations  will  take  the  initiative  for 
just  such  endeavors,  realizing  that  per- 
sonal interest  and  encouragement  can  be 
much  more  fruitful  in  the  long  run  than 
any  number  of  Government  agencies. 
Exhibit  1 

I  From   tlie  Denver  Post,   May  26.   1967] 

Project    2    Yc^as    Old:    VISTA    Gains    Two 

Sid  13) 

(By  Judith  Brlmbergi 

In  December  1964.  President  Johnson 
welcomed  the  Hrst  20  volunteers  for  the 
domestic  version  of  the  Peace  Corps — the 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America    (VISTA). 

The  following  May.  Denver  got  its  first 
workers  for  what  was  to  be  a  variety  ot 
projects  designed  to  help  the  poverty  ridden. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  project* 
have  been  helpful  both  to  the  community 
and  to  the  volunteer*. 


Two — Pat  Peotter,  22.  of  Seymour.  WU.. 
and  Dave  Wilson,  22,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  who 
wurk  with  families  In  the  Qulgg  Newton 
Housing  Project  in  North  Denver — say  their 
VISTA  jobs  have  given  them  Insight  about 
the   kinds   of   careers   they   wish    to   pursue. 

MlsB  Peotter,  the  fourth  of  nine  children, 
worked  as  a  secretary  and  dietitian's  aide  in 
a  hospital  after  graduating  from  high  school 
in  Seymour,  a  small  farming  community  of 
2,000  In  northeast  Wisconsin. 

"Then  I  decided  I  wanted  to  do  more  than 
work  a  40-hour  week,"  she  said. 

BIG    BROTHEB 

Wilson  was  attending  Indiana  State  Col- 
lege. Indiana,  Pa.,  majoring  in  sociology  and 
education.  He  also  had  been  a  "big  brother" 
to  a  O-ye.Tj-old  and  had  done  some  practice 
teaching 

"I  found  teaching  In  an  urban  middle 
clas.s  neighborhood  wasn't  what  I  wanted." 
WlLson  said. 

Both  applied  to  VISTA— Wilson  last  April 
and  Miss  Peotter  In  June. 

Both  underwent  a  slx-week-tralnlng  course 
which  Included  three  weeks  In  the  field. 

■'It  w-as  rough."  Miss  Peotter  recalled.  "We 
went  from  7  In  the  morning  until  10  at 
night.  I  got  a  lot  out  of  It,  though,  and  be- 
came more  aware  of  what's  going  on.  Even 
If  I  wasn't  selected,  I  felt  the  training  period 
alone  would  have  been  worthwhile." 

TWCA    SPONSORED 

L»ist  August,  Wilson  moved  Into  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  with  another  male 
VTSTA  volunteer  at  4427  Marlpoea  Way.  Miss 
Peotter  came  to  4551  Mariposa  Way  last 
December.  Both  work  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Denver  Young  Women's  Christian 
AssoclaUoQ. 

Wilson  soon  adapted  to  the  role  of 
trouble  -shooter. 

He  fotind  the  toughest  hurdle  was  being 
accepted. 

"I  don't  have  a  family  and  I  don't  talk 
and  look  like  the  others  In  the  project,"  he 
said 

"At  first,  they  thought  I  was  a  policeman 
or  a  social  worker. 

"Even  when  they  finally  understood  what 
I  w.«  doing,  they  still  thought  I  sent  reports 
to  W.ishlngton.  I  don't. 

"You  have  to  prove  yourself  by  being  your- 
self, and  not  a  fake  or  a  phony."  he  said. 

After  three  months,  Wilson  knew  he  was 
In.  His  $75  monthly  stipend  from  Washing- 
ton failed  to  arrive  and  he  didn't  have 
money  for  food. 

"But  when  I  went  home  at  night.  I  would 
find  hot  tortillas  wedged  against  the  door, ' 
he  recalled. 

In  his  role  as  a  good  neighbor.  Wilson  has 
had   some   eye-opening   experiences. 

"I've  encountered  discrimination  when  I've 
gone  with  some  of  the  men  to  help  them 
got  Jobe. 

"A  lot  of  the  people  are  beaten  down  In 
almost  every  area — educationally,  socially 
and  in  their  choice  of  Jobs. 

"No  wonder  there's  what  Michael  Harring- 
ton calls  a  'lack  of  aspiration.'  " 

BESOl'RCES    STTDIrD 

One  of  Wilson's  Jobs  has  been  to  learn 
what  the  community  resources  are  and  to 
use  them  to  help  his  neighbors. 

He  takes  people  to  hospitals,  assists  Juve- 
niles in  trouble  and  refers  cases  to  appro- 
priate counseling,  educational  and  legal  aid 
centers. 

In  many  homes  where  men  are  absent,  the 
presence  of  the  Spanlsh-speeklng  VISTA 
volunteer  Is  particularly  welcome.  He  slpe 
cotTee  with  the  women  and  talks  over  their 
problems. 

"But  you  have  to  learn  when  to  say  'no,' 
and  to  let  them  handle  things  for  them- 
•elvee,"  Wilson  said. 

"You've  got  to  be  Involved  with  the  peopl* 
in  order  to  help  them.  Tou  have  to  tmlld  up 
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a  personal  relationship  so  that  they  feel  at 
ei.-ie  with  you. 

"Im  still  breaking  down  barriers  and 
knocking  on  doors."  he  said. 

RECREATION    LEADER 

Miss  Peotter,  who  said  she  found  that  Wil- 
son and  others  had  removed  some  of  the 
barriers  for  her,  has  been  a  recreation  leader 
.ind  a  counselor. 

She  founded  the  Y-Teen  Club,  consisting 
of  girls  aged  12  to  14.  The  group  engages  in 
service  projects,  sews  and  takes  trips. 

She  said  she  found  the  girls  weren't  used 
to  working  in  groups. 

She  also  established  a  club  for  girls  age 
7  to  10.  Their  activities  center  around  arts 
and  crafts  projects. 

Miss  Peotter  and  Wilson  have  enlisted 
teen-age  volunteers  to  tutor  some  of  the 
project  children  having  difficulty  with  their 
school  work. 

Wilson  also  established  a  "big  brother 
and  sister"  program  with  the  help  of  35  vol- 
unteers from  the  University  of  Denver. 

•"Hiev  take  the  kids  out  of  the  project— to 
museums,  libraries,  movies  and  the  moun- 
tains. Some  have  eaten  and  slept  in  the 
(college)   dorms."  Wilson  said. 

For  Miss  Peotter  and  Wilson,  it's  a  seven- 
day-a-week  Job. 

■One  night  I  got  a  call  about  four  kids 
with  no  place  to  live.'^  Wilson  said.  ■'Then. 

there   was  the   mother   whose   kids   had   set 

Are  to  the  mattress  and  had  no  place  to  sleep 

except  on  the  floor. 
'■I've  helped  people  with  income  tax  forms 

and  Job  applications  and  showed  them  how 

to  get  food  stamps  and  how  to  use  them. 
"The    important    thing    is    that    there    Is 

someone    the    people    can    call    on,"    Wilson 

said. 
Miss   Peotter   thinks    that    when   she   has 

completed  her  10' i  months  in  Denver,  she'll 

go  to  college  and  major  in  sociology. 
Wilson  Is  planning  to  take  graduate  work, 

or  he   may    combine    graduate    school    with 

field  work. 
Wilson  said  he  feels  one  of  the  best  things 

about  VISTA  Is  that  It  calls  attention  to  the 

plight  of  the  poor. 
■People   don^t  know  atKJUt  the  kids  who 

need  clothing  to  go  to  school,  or  the  fam- 
ilies who  are  in  need  of  furniture,"  he  said. 
But  VISTA'S  most  Important  function,  he 

said.  Is  to  motivate  the  poor  to  try  and  try — 

and  when  the  wall  falls  down,  to  build  again. 


vation  Army  advisory  board  and  vice 
president  of  the  Colorado  Consistory 
Cathedral  Association,  to  mention  just 

The  confidence  of  fellow  Klwanians  is 
well  placed  In  a  man  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished background  of  dedication  and 
leadership.  I  wish  Mr.  Johnson  the  very 
best  of  success  during  his  forthcoming 
tei-m  of  office,  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  with  distinction. 


TED  R.  JOHNSON— VICE  PRESIDENT 
OP  KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing Coloradan,  Mr.  Ted  R.  Johnson,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  vice  president 
of  KlwanLs  IntciTiatlonal.  His  list  of 
qualifications  i.s  impressive — both  in 
service  to  the  organization  and  in  com- 
munity service.  During  18  active  years  as 
a  member  of  Kiwanis  in  Denver,  Mr. 
Johnson  ha.s  exhibited  leadership  as 
pre.'sidenl  of  the  local  organization,  as 
governor  of  liis  district,  and  as  a  trustee 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Kiwanis  International,  not  to  mention 
his  innumerable  committee  chairman- 
ihip.s  at  all  three  levels. 

Mr.  Johnsons  list  of  civic  contributions 
L.<  no  le.ss  impressive  and  is  indicative  of 
a  .sincere  interest  in  .serving  the  commu- 
nity of  Denver  and  the  State  of  Colorado. 
In  addition  to  profesK-^ional  organizations, 
Mr,  John.son  has  participated  actively  In 
such  varied  capacities  as  a  member  of  the 
Oovernors  safety  committee,  trustee  for 
the  Voice  of  Youth,  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
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U.S.    TRADE   POLICY   WITH   RUSSIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  develop- 
ing and  bringing  out  the  facts  about 
East-West  trade  which  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  at- 
titude of  many  high  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

All  of  us  desire  a  lessening  of  tensions 
between  East  and  West. 

All  of  us  desire  a  lessening  of  tensions 
in  the  cold  war. 

But  at  a  time  when  we  have  466.000 
Americans  In  Vietnam,  and  when  the 
President,  even  now,  is  coiisldering 
whether  to  send  additional  troops  there, 
it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important 
that  the  American  people  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  trade  which 
are  being  permitted  by  our  Government 
with  those  nations  supplying  weapons  to 
our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  planned  today  to 
make  an  extended  talk  on  the  facts 
brought  out  this  momlng  so  ably  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but 
the  parliamentary  situation  being  what 
It  is,  I  shall  delay  my  talk  until  another 
time. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  July  7  concern- 
ing approval  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment of  the  sale  of  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated guidance  device  to  Communist  Po- 
land. Polish  ships  almost  dally  carry 
cargo  to  the  enemy  through  Haiphong. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „   ,„o^ 

July  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge. 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  this  week  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  approved  the  sale  of  a  highly 
sophisticated  guidance  device  to  Communist 
Poland. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an  Item  of 
such  obvious  strategic  potential  could  be 
approved  for  export  to  a  country  which  is 
second  only  to  Russia  in  the  number  of  sup- 
ply ships  It  sends  to  aid  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese war  effort. 

The  Export  Control  Division  has  acknowl- 
edged that  this  instrument — a  Worden  type 
gravity  meter— Is  better  than  anything  pro- 
duced in  the  communist  world  and  that  it 
could  be  of  great  value  In  developing  an  ac- 
curate guidance  system  lor  mlsslleB.  It  also 
could  be  used  In  military  reconnaissance  and 
mapping  and  for  guiding  manned  aircraft 
In  low-level  flights  beneath  the  range  of 
radar. 


Certainly  Poland  would  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  military  application  for  the 
Instrument  either  on  its  own  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  use  could  be  made 
of  the  Instrument  in  the  air  defense  systems 
now  being  supplied  to  North  Vietnam  by 
the  Communitt  nations  of  Europe. 

On  the  very  day  that  one  newspaper  car- 
ried the  report  of  this  proposed  sale,  there 
appeared  a  story  on  another  page  that  two 
U.S.  tanks  had  been  debtroyed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  used  the  latest  Soviet-made 
anti-tank  weapon. 

This  dramatizes  how  important  aid  from 
Rtissia.  Poland  and  other  European  Commu- 
nist countries  is  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war 
eSort.  And  it  emphasizes  how  critically  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  do  nothing  to  aid  the 
communist  war-making  potential. 

The  granting  of  this  license  comes  on  the 
heels  ol  assurances  to  machine  tool  com- 
panies that  the  Administration  will  look  with 
favor  on  the  export  of  equipment  to  be  used 
in  an  automobile  factory  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again,  it  requires  little  imagination  to  see 
how  this  equipment  could  be  converted  to 
military  purposes  or  used  to  produce  military 
vehicles. 

The  license  for  the  export  of  this  gravity 
meter  was  granted  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  a  private  company  In  February  1967. 
It  was  later  withdrawn  for  reconsideration 
on  the  request  of  an  intelligence  agency.  The 
objection  to  the  deal,  however,  was  not  be- 
cause the  Instrument  was  of  strategic  value 
to  the  Communist  world,  but  for  entirely  un- 
related reasons. 

I  believe  such  a  sale  would  be  a  disservice 
to    the   463,000   Americans   now   fighting   in 
Viet  Nam.  I  urge  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  revoke  this  license. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  I  certainly  am 
very  much  encouraged  and  gratified  by 
his  substantial  support  of  the  position 
which  I  have  been  discussing. 

I  know  how  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
feels  on  this  matter.  I  know  about  the 
conscientious  study  he  has  devoted  to 
It.  Let  me  assure  him  that  a  great  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  neither  hawks  nor  doves — eagles, 
maybe — have  determined  that  from  now 
on,  uiiless  the  administration  rescinds 
by  itself  the  executive  orders  which 
created  this  trade,  Congress  is  deter- 
mined to  do  its  best,  certainly  the  Sen- 
ate will,  when  it  can,  as  it  can.  and  where 
it  can,  to  bring  order  out  of  this  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  His  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  join  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration will  stop  this  practice  of 
expanding  trade  with  the  Communist  re- 
gimes or,  if  not,  that  Congress  will  take 
what  appropriate  steps  are  necessar>'  to 
force  such  action. 
I  compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  on  his  remarks  today,  and 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
strongly  supporting  his  objectives. 


AMERICA'S   ROLE   IN    THIS   WORLD 
OP  CONFLICT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presideiu.  on  June 
25.  last.  I  had  the  honor  to  .speak  before 
the  49th  annual  department  convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  the  48th 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  in  San  E>iego.  Calif 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

America's  Role  in  This  World  of  Conflict 
( Partial    t«xt    of    remarks    by    tJ  S     Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  49th  annual 

department   convention    of    the    American 

Legion.  June  25.    1967.   San   Diego.   Calif  ) 

1  am  greatly  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  49th  Annu.il  Dep.trtment  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
48th  Annual  Convention  ni  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  this  evenins;  I  come  be- 
fore you  at  a  moment  In  the  hLstory  of  this 
nation  when  our  deepest  beliefs  in  America 
and  In  Its  meanini?  for  humankind  have 
been  put  to  a  severe  and  Kruellng  trial  This 
Is  a  time  when  Americas  presence,  her 
precious  resources  and  her  power  have  been 
extended.  In  varying  degrees,  over  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  globe  It  Is  a  time  portending 
great  change  In  the  m.ikeup  of  world  order 
It  represents  to  the  American  people  and 
to  their  government  a  greater  challenge,  set 
In  a  far  larger  perspective,  to  the  future  of 
the  republic  and  to  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly, than  ever  before 

For  the  past  20  years  the  undoubted  mili- 
tary supremacy  of  the  Free  World,  led  by 
the  United  States,  has  been  sufficient  to  allow 
the  ];>eaceful  reorganization  of  whole  con- 
tinents, from  colonial  empire  Into  fledgling 
nationhood.  Our  country  has  played  a  role 
of  leadership  In  the  cause  of  right.  Where 
aggression  and  subversion  have  .ippeared.  as 
In  the  Lebanon  and  Santo  Domingo.  Amer- 
ican forces  responded  at  once  to  a  call  for 
assistance  with  the  firm  support  of  allies 
throughout  the  world  And  where  starva- 
tion and  pestilence  have  rampaged  and  rav- 
aged distant  peoples,  the  resources  of  the 
American  people  have  been  made  available 
to  stem  the  tide. 

Our  powers  have  been  repeatedly  tested. 
Relentless  revolution.  Irrational  hierarchies. 
like  the  Communist  Chinese,  tyrannical 
nationalists,  like  Egypt's  Nasser,  have  de- 
vised techniques  specltically  to  overcome  our 
position  of  strength.  The  tactics  are  known 
to  all  of  us.  They  run  the  gamut  of  Infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  and  terrorism,  and  of  small 
brushSre  wars,  which  depend  principally 
on  scattered  guerrilla  action— less  vulnerable 
to  the  impact  of  modern  fire  power  The 
techniques  of  "Wars  of  National  Liberation  " 
are  being  employed  particularly  to  overcome 
the  advantages  of  massive  power  These  were 
the  tactics  preached  widely  by  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
and  practiced  sedulously   by   Ho   Chi    Mlnh. 

The  Communist  strategy  Is  to  encourage 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  "emerging  na- 
tions" to  play  upon  the  divisions  In  the  Free 
World,  to  encourage  small  wars  and  to  try 
to  keep  America  pinned  down  In  this  situa- 
tion established  peacekeeping  Institutions 
seem  almost  helpless 

The  United  Nations  has  shown  Itself  In- 
capable of  coming  to  gripw  with  the  crisis 
In  Vietnam.  Its  11th  hour  agreement  on  the 
cease  fire  in  the  Near  East,  is  hardly  an  ex- 
ample of  eSective  action.  The  chances  for 
establishing  a  peaceful  system  of  world  se- 


curity appear  to  grow  smaller  by  the  week. 
as  new  crises  erupt  and  the  old  machinery 
proves    Inadequate 

The  recent  outburst  of  hostilities  In  the 
Near  East  h;is  demonstrated  vividly  how  little 
Kri>ups  of  willful  leaders,  putting  their  vain 
hopes  on  shiny  new  weapons,  can  unleash 
upon  the  earth  the  horrors  of  20th  Century 
war— without  so  much  as  "by  your  leave  '  to 
rhe  Great  Powers,  or  to  the  United  Nations, 
or  to  anyone  else  Perhaps  the  utter  r<;ute  of 
the  Arab  armies  In  the  deserts  of  SlniU  may 
proMde  an  object  lesson  In  the  long  run.  the 
Arab  leaders  must  learn  that  peace  will  not 
come  to  the  Near  Ea.st  by  recurrent  demands 
for  the  destruction  of  Israel  But  the  present 
turmoil  in  the  Arab  countries  suggeets  that 
thf  dawning  of  re.tson  Is  still  far  away. 

Hopes  and  pr.iycrs  for  world  stability  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  another  development 
New  nations  have  been,  and  are,  acquiring, 
the  ominous  sclentlhc  skills  needed  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons  Just  a  week  ago,  a 
giant  hydrogen  device  was  exploded  by  the 
Retl  Chinese  India  may  well  be  on  the  brink 
of  discovery:  Nitsser  has  boasted  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  not  be  far  behind 
The  capacity  for  production  of  such  weapons 
undoubtedly  is  available,  or  practically  so, 
in  Sweden,  in  Israel,  and  In  some  other  In- 
dustrialized nations, 

Pn>[><isals  for  a  multilateral  anti-nuclear 
pnjliferatlon  a^eement  continue  to  be  de- 
layed The  sad  truth  Is  that  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  the  ne.xt  stage  of  nuclear  escalation 
In  November  of  last  year,  the  Administra- 
tion conceded  officially  that  It  had  hard  In- 
formation that  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun 
to  build  a  new  nuclear  defense  system  around 
one  or  more  of  Its  major  cities  composed  at 
least  in  part  of  Antl-Ballastlc  MIs&lles  We 
do  not  know  everything  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  Soviet  weapons  But  we  have  grave 
.ipprehenslons  about  this  Soviet  develop- 
ment, and  about  Its  enormous  Implications 
for  the  very  continuity  of  the  human  race 
The  -Soviet  action,  taken  In  secrecy  gravely 
prejudices  the  possibility  of  resolving  our  dlf- 
lerences  by  rational  and  pe^u-eful  meaiLs 

I  want  tt)  recall  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
great  Elsenhower  In  the  closing  months  of 
his  Administration.  He  said  to  the  world: 

"In  an  age  of  rapidly  developing  technol- 
ogy .secrecy  is  not  only  an  anachronism  It  Is 
downright  dangerous  To  seek  to  maintain  a 
society  in  which  a  millt<iry  move  can  be  made 
In  complete  secrecy,  while  professing  a  desire 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  through  arms  con- 
trol,  Is  a  contradlclli:>n   ■ 

This  contradiction  which  El.senhower  so 
clearly  saw  In  the  Soviet  system  remains.  It 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Unions  In- 
ability to  contribute,  as  that  nation  should, 
til  meaningful  peacekeeping  endeavors  It 
IS  the  tragic  reason.  I  think,  why  President 
Eisenhowers  "Open  Skies  proposal  was  not 
accepted  What  a  giant  step  forward  for 
humanity  that  would  have  been, 

TTiere  Is  a  severe  limit  to  how  long  we  can 
Uilerate  Soviet  ABM  action  without  an  ap- 
propriate military  response  of  our  own  We 
and  the  Russians  both  possess  vast  nuclear 
ret<illatory  capability  Ours  Is  superior  and 
considerably  larger  There  Is  nothing  Amer- 
ica can  do  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from 
building  and  maintaining  such  a  force,  awe- 
some as  It  may  be,  unless,  by  reason  and  by 
diplomacy,  she  were  to  urge  terminating  this 
excursion  into  needless  nuclear  escalation. 
We  cannot  permit  the  USSR  to  gain  strate- 
gic military  superiority  over  the  United 
States. 

Aside  from  the  vital  question  of  our  own 
.\merlcan  defense,  which  we  must  and  shall 
sustain  In  all  Its  facets  and  at  all  costs, 
there  Is  a  real  possibility  that  a  potential 
aggressor,  possessed  of  an  Antl-Balllstic 
MLsslle  defense,  could  develop  a  false  sense 
of  security  which  In  turn  might  lead  It  mis- 
takenly to  downgrade  the  power  of  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  deterrent.  Modern  nuclear  war- 


f.ue  Is  unthinkable  as  long  as  it  remains 
clear  to  the  potential  aggressor  that  he  would 
be  destroyed  by  retaliatory  attack  But  to  an 
Irrational  leader  bent  on  world  conquest,  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  warfare  becomes  at- 
tractive If  he  thinks  he  has  a  credible  sysiem 
of  nuclear  defense  This  Is  the  subtle  threat 
of  the  Anll-Ballislic  Missile  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  determined  to  Install,  The  threat 
of  global  warfare  between  the  two  nuclear 
giants  actually  Increases — even  as  their 
power  to  contain  some  devastation  may 
dimmish  And  thus  we  face  the  most  extraor- 
dinary paradox  of  our  time.  Never  In  the 
world's  history  has  any  nation  been  so  strung 
as  America  Is  today,  yet  never  before  has  our 
country  been  more  vulnerable  to  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack,  nor  our  far  flung  Interests 
more  susceptible  to  corrosive  nationalisms 
and   their  harassing  guerrilla  strikes 

We  need  to  malnuiln  a  nuclear  superior- 
ity, to  maintain  the  maximum  credibility  of 
our  own  deterrent  against  a  surprise  attack 
That  will  lessen  the  impact  of  the  paradox 
But  we  also  need  to  Join  with  other  free 
peoples  to  maintain  world  stability. 

As  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  have  stood  firmly,  along  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  party  for  American 
participation  In  a  system  of  intcrnationrtl 
collective  security  I  recall  with  pride  the 
great  Arthur  Vandenberi;  of  Michigan  who 
spoke  out  two  decades  ago  to  bring  to  our 
country  a  clear  understanding  that  there 
must  be  an  Interdependence  among  the  free 
peoples,  that  the  L^nited  States  could  not  "go 
it  alone  "  It  was  Vandenberg  and  the  men  of 
the  81st  Congress  In  both  parties  who 
slammed  the  door  on  Americas  ouiprown 
policy  of  isolation  In  this  vastly  shrunken 
globe,  we — the  world  — have  become  a  kind 
of  nelghborhixxl  Said  V'.mdenberg  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  nation  hereafter  can  Im- 
munize itself  by  its  own  exclusive  action  " 
Neither  do  we  But  the  great  hopes  for  world 
security,  so  bncht  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II,  have  been  shattered  and  perhaps 
broken  beyond  rep.ilr. 

As  a  consequence,  enormous  burdens  have 
been  he.iped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  .'\nieri- 
can  people  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  Over  450,000  American  troops  have  now 
been  committed  to  the  defense  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam  They  have  fought  with 
uncommon  valor  Their  Commander.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  has  called  them  the  "fin- 
est ever  fielded  by  our  nation".  The  United 
States  and  the  free  peoples  of  Asia,  carry  on 
this  costly  conflict  without  any  substanti:il 
help  from  their  allies  In  Europe,  who  never- 
theless continue  to  benefit  from  the  protec- 
tion of  American  nuclear  defense  forces. 

The  commitment  of  American  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  an  hcnorable  one.  It  hiis 
found  a  remarkable  response  from  tlje  non- 
Communist  Asians,  who  recognize  full  well 
that  the  madness,  now  sweeping  through 
Communist  China,  posos  a  great  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Asia,  and  possibly  to  the  entire 
world 

America  seeks  to  assist  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  resist  Communist  aggression  and 
to  m.ilntain  their  Independence,  their  right 
to  determine  their  future  for  themselves 
There  are  some,  not  too  many,  who  contend 
that  the  considered  use  of  American  military 
power  In  this  conflict  Is  immoral.  Illegal,  or 
that  it  constitutes  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
Their  argument  Ignores  the  clear  threat 
posed  by  the  terror  tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  rests  on  the 
abstract  premise  that  the  Free  World  must 
totally  exclude  military  force  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  that  when  war  is 
Initiated  by  the  other  side.  It  then  may  be 
countered  on  our  part  by  some  kind  of  splen- 
did moral  inaction. 

If  adequate  worldwide  peacekeeping  m.i- 
chlnery  were  available,  If  the  so-called 
"Great  Powers"  were  willing  to  concert  wnth 
us  for  peace,  then  perhaps  an  alternative  to 
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the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  might  be 
iound  But  I  see  little  evidence  of  this  as 
Fran-e  and  Red  China  develop  their  nuclear 
arsenals,  as  the  Arab  nations,  even  in  defeat, 
s.iienie  to  destroy  Israel,  and  when  neither 
tiie  United  Nations  nor  the  powers  of  once 
•nightv  Europe  dare  to  come  to  grips  with 
problem.-  beyond  their  borders.  At  this  mo- 
ment v.i  the  "history  ol  mankind,  the  strength 
o:  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  would  keep 
t*ieir  human  rights  rests  fundamentally  on 
inose  uaiions  who  share  a  determination  to 
miii.-ain  ilieir  human  freedom.  To  argue 
that  their  power  must  not  be  used  in  Justified 
self-deiense.  is  to  concede  to  the  fallacy  that 
'11  Ut.iry  action  is  morally  wrong  except  when 
•iken  ill  the  name  of  ""world  revolution." 
Tlie  world  Is  not  perfect  yet,  but  there  is 
nuich  eood  that  needs  defending 

Our  military  actions  in  Vietnam,  as  part 
o!  the  resolute  policy  of  standing  up  to  ag- 
eressiuu  in  alliance  with  the  nations  of 
S^uihe.isl  Asia,  will  encourage  the  chances 
o!  political  seillement  In  that  area.  This  is 
the  logic  of  reality  as  against  .<iophlstry.  There 
h-is  been  no  real  peace  In  East  Asia  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  America  and  her  friends 
would  be  lotUish  to  assume  that  simply  by 
t  irnmg  ineir  backs  and  walking  away  any 
of  the  outstanding  issues  would  be  resolved. 
The  North  Vietnamese  liave  daily  evidence 
or  the  determination  of  the  United  States' 
aid  m  t!ie  deien.se  of  the  Republic  of  South 
VIetn.im  Whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
»1th  our  presence  In  Vietnam,  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  world  must  recognize  the  true 
depth  of  the  American  commitment  to  col- 
lective .=;ecurltv  and  the  defense  of  freedom. 
For  myself,  I  take  prtde  In  the  words  of  the 
Pr.me  Minister  of  Australia  who  said:  "Amer- 
i;an  intervention  In  Vietnam  was  the  great- 
est act  of  moral  courage  since  Britain  stood 
alone  in  the  last  world  w.ir." 

P.egrcitably,  our  position  Is  not  so  clear  in 
the  Near  Eas't.  Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
Torld  .situation  today  must  face  the  cold 
realiiy  that  American  diplomacy  signally 
failed  to  impress  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  that 
their  Interests,  and  ours,  lay  in  avoiding  con- 
flict For  20  years  an  uneasy  truce  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  was  held  to- 
gether by  a  patchwork  of  United  Nations 
organizations  and  a  tottering  balance  among 
oil  Mtlous  With  vital  Interests  In  the  area. 
The  recent  victory  of  Israeli  forces  showed 
that  Arab  cries  lor  destruction  of  Israel  and 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  "would  meet  deci- 
sive response,  swift  and  sure,  from  a  small 
but  determined  people. 

In  the  Arab  mind,  years  of  demagoguery 
w'.ll  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  The  cost  of 
settlement  will  not  be  paid  In  a  trice.  The 
true  meaiung  of  Nasser's  charge  that  Ameri- 
can planes  flew  cover  for  Israeli  forces  In 
Sinai  IS  simply  that  he  would  not  believe 
that  a  li;tle  nation  had  destroyed  his  army. 
CndoMbtedly.  he  will  continue  to  utilize  this 
kind  of  faliacv  We  may  rest  assured  that 
irrational  Arab  leaders  will  attempt  to  take 
advant;\ge  of  our  position  to  make  sure  that 
their  loss  of  fare  will  be  translated  Into  at- 
tacks on  our  assets  in  the  area. 

Suico  the  time  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine, 
our  d!plom:icy  in  the  Near  East  was  designed 
to  prevent  conflict,  to  secure  the  peaceful 
exi.stence  of  Israel  and  to  preserve  a  meas- 
ure o:  communication  and  common  Interest 
with  the  Arab  states.  After  the  Arab  defeat 
at  Sue?  in  1906.  thr  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
make  the  Near  East  a  battleground  of  Cold 
War  diplomacy.  The  Soviet  Union  chose  to 
fide  with  the  Arab  nations.  Communist  policy 
pr<igre:sively  forced  the  divisions  which 
brought  on  the  present  holocaust.  American 
Influence  In  the  Arab  world  was  accordingly 
diminished. 

Through  misleading  pronolses  and  con- 
tinued propaganda  assaults,  the  Arabs  were 
convinced  that  not  only  could  they  destroy 
Israel,  but  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
stand  firmly  behind  them  in  this  misdeed. 


The  tragedy  of  this  event  is  that  none  of  our 
techniques  of  diplomacy,  none  of  our  foreign 
aid  nor  our  Information  programs  could  pre- 
vail against  the  fanciful  notion  that,  with 
modern  Soviet  weapons,  the  Arab  nations 
could  return  to  the  lost  greatness  of  the  12th 
Century.  They  learned,  to  their  sorrow,  that 
the  issues  of  the  modern  world  and  of 
modern  warfare  are  more  complex.  Nations 
require  not  only  advanced  weapons  but.  more 
important,  they  need  the  men  trained  to  em- 
ploy them.  The  lesson  of  the  Battle  of  Sinai 
was  not  that  one  weapon  was  better  than 
another  or  that  one  flag  prevailed  over 
another.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  convincing 
demonstration  that  able  men  who  have  the 
spirit  to  fight  for  what  they  believe  In  are 
always  a  match  for  their  opponents,  even 
when  woefully  outnumbered. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  moving  by  in- 
ternational legerdemain  to  turn  a  military 
defeat  into  a  diplomatic  victory.  Through 
exploitation  of  the  fears  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions, they  have  tried  to  blame  the  confiict 
In  the  Near  East  on  the  United  States  They 
are  thus  repeating  in  diplomatic  terms 
Nassers  false  charge  of  United  States  air 
cover  for  U"ie  Israeli  advance. 

The  Arab  nations  now  know  that  their 
security  cannot  be  had  simply  by  acquiring 
modern  arms.  The  arithmetic  is  equally  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  sent  nearly  $2 
billion  in  arms  to  the  Near  East  and  received 
less  than  $200  million  in  payment.  Both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arabs  must  recognize 
the  failure  of  their  last  adventure.  It  may 
be  a  very  long  time  before  the  United  States 
regains  a  measure  of  good  will  in  the  Arab 
lands  of  the  Near  East,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Arab  nations  have  been  shown  that 
they  cannot  count  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  failure  of  the  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
Near  East  has  cost  the  Communists  dear.  Is 
It  possible  that  the  Russian  leaders  may 
discern  that  further  adventures  "with  the 
Arabs  could  very  well  Increase  the  risks  of 
world  conflict  and  reduce  Soviet  power  and 
influence?  Is  not  the  cynicism  of  Soviet  di- 
plomacy in  this  crisis  plainly  visible  to  all? 
The  critical  issue  is  whether  those  nations 
who  believe  in  peace  and  freedom  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

All  people  with  a  rational  Interest  in  self- 
preservation  must  see  the  need  to  prevent 
further  conflicts  of  the  kind  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  Near  East. 

For  America  our  role  is  clear. 
Our  country  must  remain  pre-eminently 
strong.  Our  defense  establishment  must  be 
supplied  with  the  most  up-to-date  technol- 
ogy and  equipment.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Commltte«?  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
voted  to  maintain  our  military  strength.  In- 
deed, I  have  further  supported  the  contin- 
ued development  of  our  manned  bomber  force 
and  the  development  of  nuclear-powered 
naval  vessels.  In  my  view,  the  time  has  long 
.  since  arrived  to  increase  substantially  the 
proportion  of  nuclear  vessels  in  our  fleet. 

We  must  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment and  move  forward  with  programs, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive  in  character, 
to  avert  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  an  Antl-BaUlstic  Missile  System. 
Some  progress  may  be  possible  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
ratification  of  a  multilateral  treaty  banning 
weapons  In  outer  space.  But  diplomatic  ac- 
tion must  not  confuse  our  national  deter- 
mination to  remain  strong.  I  reiterate, 
America  must  retain  her  sissured  capability 
for  nuclear  retaliation.  Our  nuclear  predom- 
inance Is  still  the  first  guarantee  of  freedom 
for  our  world. 

Our  equipment  must  be  the  most  modern, 
and  we  must  have  men  trained  and  capable 
to  use  it.  The  Congress  has  recently  con- 
cluded an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  It  has  extended  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  a  further  four  years 
in  order  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  have  the 


men  required  to  perform  their  increasingly 
complicated  assigiimeiits.  We  need  to  take 
additional  steps  to  keep  our  military  estab- 
lishment attractive  as  a  career  to  the  nvjst 
competent  members  of  our  society  I  have 
recently  joined  in  introducing  legislation  to 
assure  that  retirement  pay  be  kept  in  line 
not  only  with  the  cost  of  living  but  with 
the  rates  paid  those  on  active  duly.  An  at- 
tractive retirement  hy.->tern  is  essential  to 
the  niaintenaiice  ol  a  dynamic  corps  of  men 
requirod  for  our  modern  milit.iry  establish- 
ment. 

America  must  also  continue  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  effective  peacekeepins 
mechanisms.  The  Near  E.ist  crisis  has  shown 
dramntically  how  the  United  Nations  h.i;. 
failed  to  provide  workable  means  of  prevent- 
ing i.imcd  conflict.  This  weakness  derives 
from  the  continued  unwillingness  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  accept  it.s  role  as  a  responsible 
world  power.  The  LTnitod  Nations  Security 
Counc'l  was  created  to  provide  a  mcetn.t: 
place  ;or  the  relatively  few  nations  which 
control  the  predominance  of  economic  and 
n-i':lit:'ry  resources.  It  cannot  be  supplanted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  a  conclave  of  na- 
tions m  which  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
can  be  cancelled  out  by  Mauritania  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  its  value,  but  it  does  not 
repreteut  the  power  realities  of  our  world  It 
provides  no  avenue  for  agreement  among  the 
Great  Powers.  Iia  these  increasingly  threat- 
ening times,  it  if  this  agreement  which  is 
vitally  needed 

In  tte  search  for  means  to  keep  the  peace 
there  is  an  expanding  role  for  the  genius  ol 
our  modern  industry.  Certainly  in  this  just 
cause  the  world  can  ill-afford  to  forego  the 
inventive  talent  of  American  enterprise.  The 
space  and  aeronautics  Industry  has  already 
demonstrated  Its  ability  to  contribute  In 
this  cause.  The  same  equipment  used  In  our 
civilian  lunar  orbiter  program  could  be  em- 
ployed in  keeping  watch  over  large-scale 
military  movements  in  regions  of  potential 
conflict.  It  might  be  possible,  for  example, 
to  place  a  satellite  over  the  Near  Eastern  area 
to  observe  movements  of  potentially  hostile 
forces  The  information  gained  by  this  me.ins 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  effective 
peacekeeping  organization  could  provide  a 
timely  -warning  that  could  give  nations  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  peace  an  opportunity 
to  lake  effective  action.  This  would  be  a  far 
cry  from  idle  haud-"^\-ringing  that  followed 
this  outbreak  of  conflict  in  the  Sinai  Desert 
last  month 

Abo\e  all.  the  United  States  must  continue 
;is  it  has  in  the  past  to  honor  Its  commitments 
to  collective  security  and  to  speak  with 
moral  force  in  the  councils  of  nations.  In 
1956.  President  Eisenhower,  by  a  bold  stroke 
of  diplomacy,  was  able  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Near  East  after  a  bitter  struggle  over  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  move  was  possible  because 
all  nations  concerned  had  full  respect  for  the 
■word  of  our  government,  and  because  they 
knew  we  would  keep  that  word. 

They  knew  that  America  Is  devoted  to 
peace  "with  Jtistlce  and  for  human  liberty. 
They  knew  that  America  opposes  aggression 
aJid  devotedly  believes  in  the  self-determina- 
tion of  nations.  And  they  should  know  to- 
day that  the  hour  is  growing  late. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  as  the  Second  World 
War  came  to  a  close.  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  spoke  to  the  American  people: 

'•Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
sought  peace.  Various  methods  through  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  inter- 
national process  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  From  the  very  start  work- 
able methods  were  found  Insofar  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  were  concerned,  but  the  me- 
chanics of  an  instrumentality  of  larger  inter- 
national scope  have  never  been  successful. 
Military  alliances,  balance  of  power.  Leagues 
of  Nations  all  in  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  destrtictiveness  of  war  now  blots 
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out  thl«  alternative  We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  we  do  not  devise  some  (greater  and 
more  equitable  system  Armageddon  will  be 
at  our  door.  The  problem  basically  Is  theo- 
logical and  Involves  a  spiritual  recrudescrnce 
and  Improvement  of  human  character  that 
win  synchronize  with  our  almost  matrhless 
advance  In  science,  art  literature,  and  all 
material  and  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  two  thousand  years  It  must  t>e  of  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
not  over  5  minutes  on  another  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


WOUNDS  OF  DISTRUST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  when 
the  monstrous  act  occurred  at  Dealey 
Plaza  In  Dallas  that  fateful  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963,  our  country  suddenly  ex- 
perienced the  pain,  and  the  disbelief  of 
a  crushing  national  tragedy.  The  life  of 
a  Nation's  youthful  President  had  been 
taken  by  an  as.sassin's  bullet.  Every 
American  was  moved  deeply  by  the  shock 
of  that  loss,  and  by  the  sorrow  of  the 
days  that  followed.  But  history  will  re- 
cord not  only  the  wounds  that  caused 
the  death  of  a  President,  but  also  the 
deep  hurt  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
which  flourished  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
assassination  and  which  persist  to  this 
day. 

It  was  hoped  that  ■-'.11  the  accumulating 
ugly  fantasies  would  be  cleared  away  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  sift 
carefully  the  evidence  and  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  the  assassination — a  Com- 
mission of  seven  distinguished  and  un- 
impeachable Americans  whose  collective 
judgment  would  be  honored  by  men  On 
November  29,  1963.  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11130,  such  a  Commission 
was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 

After  10  months  of  intensive  hearings 
and  investigations,  the  Commission,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  highly  competent 
staff  of  able  lawyers,  on  September  24, 
1964,  presented  its  findings.  They  were 
spread  across  an  888-page  report,  sup- 
ported by  26  additional  volumes  of  ex- 
hibits and  hearings  The  now  famihar 
conclusion  of  the  report,  based  on  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence, 
was:  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  acting  alone, 
had  assassinated  the  President 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
and  the  world  have  every  reason  to 
place  their  trust  in  the  competence,  the 
care,  and  the  labor  of  the  members  of 
that  Commission  The  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed members  were  men  of  unim- 
peachable stature,  each  with  a  high  na- 
tional repute.  Each  witne.ss  had  been 
questioned  closely  Every  fact  was  ana- 
lyzed carefully.  Alternative  potential 
theories  of  how  the  crime  took  place  were 
explored.  And  yet,  in  the  two  and  a  half 
years  since  the  report,  a  steady  and 
growing  number  of  books,  magazine  arti- 
cles, theatrical  productions,  and  a  mo- 
tion picture  continue  to  challenge  the 
Commission  and  its  findings. 


This  highly  commercialized  stream  of 
lurid,  speculative,  dark  and  bizarre  con- 
spiracies may.  alas,  have  an  impact  on 
the  public.  Critics  of  the  report  hare 
fanned  the  flames  of  rumor  and  disbe- 
lief at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  given 
sustenance  to  the  doubts,  which  some 
abroad  hoped  to  engender,  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  probity  of  U.S.  institutions 
and  political  figures  Today,  according 
to  a  recent  Harris  poll,  seven  out  of  10 
Americans  distrust  the  conclusions  of  the 
Warren  Report.  It  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  when  the  people  lose 
faith  in  the  work  of  those  who  must  serve 
the  people  and  bear  the  public  trust 

But  what  have  the  critics  presented 
to  warrant  this  distrust  m  the  report? 

They  have  exploited  its  every  sen- 
tence— distorting,  questioning,  and  edit- 
ing. They  have  made  gravi  charges,  cre- 
ated uncertainty  and  certainly  made 
money.  They  have  produced  appraisals 
which  range  from  sensation-seeking  fan- 
tasies, through  several  grades  of  hyper- 
bolic emotionalism,  to  detailed  analyses 
of  the  report.  No  Important  new  evidence 
has  been  adduced.  The  report  has  been 
for  too  long  the  target  of  critics  who 
sought,  out  of  whole  cloth,  to  under- 
miiie  It. 

Recently,  however,  articles,  books,  and 
television  programs  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear which  objectively  analyze  the  views 
of  the  critics  and,  which  in  the  end, 
support  the  conclusions  of  the  Warren 
report.  Two  outstanding  examples  of 
such  reporting  occurred  within  the  last 
few  weeks. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
Outlook  section  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Bernard  Gavzer  and  Sid  Moody  of  the 
Associated  Press  state: 

The  critics  have  prijduced  little  In  the 
way  of  new  evidence  They  have  used  the 
commissions  26  volumes  of  testimony  and 
exhibits — but  to  different  conclusions  The 
critics'  ca.se  rests  on  the  same  base  as  the 
commls.slons — the  Warren  Report.  .  .  .  The 
critics  have  sat  in  Judgment  of  the  Warren 
Commission  and  found  it  wanting  But  they 
are  not  judges.  They  have  been  prosecutors, 
making  a  case  Where  fact  has  served,  they 
hive  used  It  Where  it  h.xs  not.  they  have 
not 

This  particular  article  .>urveys  some  of 
ttie  basic  questions  upon  which  critics 
have  ba.sed  their  case — the  single  bullet 
theory,  the  circumstances  of  the  autop.sy, 
the  possibility  of  an  as.sassin  on  the 
grassy  knoll,  and  the  various  theories 
of  conspiracy  In  each  case,  the  theories 
of  critics  are  analyzed  along  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Warren  report  The 
result  is  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  The  writers  con- 
clude; 

One  may  Interpret  what  the  commission 
found,  and  the  critics  have — abundantly. 
But  while,  as  of  this  date,  there  may  be 
doubters  books  and  speculation,  the  critics 
have  yet  to  produce  that  one  essential  of 
proof    evidence. 

In  a  recent  four-part  television  pro- 
mam  entitled  "Tlie  Warren  Reixirt,  " 
CBS  News  performed,  I  think,  an  excel- 
lent public  .service  by  conducting  a  care- 
ful and  independent  inquiry  into  some  of 
the  critical  questions  about  the  assassi- 
nation The  program  concluded  with 
these  words: 


We  have  found  that  most  objections  to  the 
Report — and  certainly  all  objections  that  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  Report-vanish  when  they 
are  exposed  to  the  light  of  honest  inquiry  It 
is  a  strange  kind  of  tribute  to  the  Warren  Re- 
port that  every  objection  that  can  be  raised 
against  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  it- 
self .  .  Measured  against  the  alternatives, 
the  Warren  Commission  Report  Is  the  easiest 
to  believe  and  that  Is  all  the  Report  claims 
But.  we  have  found  also  that  there  has  been 
a  loss  of  morale,  a  loss  of  contidence  amonc; 
the  .\merlcan  people  toward  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  the  men  who  serve  it  And  that 
is  perhaps  more  wounding  than  the  assassi- 
nation Itself. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  these  most  grievous  wounds  of 
distrust  persist  today  and  may  linger  or. 
Commercialization  of  the  event  was  a  re- 
grettable but  perhaiis  foreseeable  con- 
sequence. But  sheer  unfounded  sensation 
is  simply  pandering  to  those  who  have 
everything  to  gain  by  undermining  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  one  of  the  most 
important  American  commissions  to  be 
convened  in  this  century. 

The  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  Executive  order  creating  the  Com- 
mission, directed  it: 

To  examine  the  evidence  developed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  may  hereafter  come 
to  light  or  be  uncovered  by  federal  or  state 
authorities:  to  make  such  further  investiga- 
tion as  the  Commission  finds  desirable;  to 
evaluate  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding such  assassination  .  .  .  and  to  re- 
port to  me  its  findings  and  conclusions 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commi.ssion,  as  reported  to  the  President, 
are  unassailable.  It  has  satisfied  itself 
that  the  truth  is  known  as  far  as  it  can 
be  discovered.  Despite  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  produced,  none  have  been  able 
to  shake  the  indisputable  evidence  which 
supported  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion.  Until  this  could  be  done,  a«jl  I 
doubt  that  day  will  ever  arise,  the  Warren 
Commission  rej^ort  will  stand  the  lest  of 
time  and  trust. 


SANTA    BARBARA   MADRIGAL 
SINGERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Madrigal  Singers  of  Santa  Barbara  came 
to  Washington  last  month.  They  were  a 
superb  hit.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  an  article  which  acclaims  the 
performance  of  the  Madrigal  group,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Tuesday,  June  27.  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Teena(;ers    at    Museum-  Madrigal    Gkovp 

Sings  Exquisitely 

(By  Alan  M.  Krlegsman) 

When  I  set  out  for  the  concert  last  night 
at  the  Museum  Auditorium.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  Santa  Barbara  Madrigal  Singers  was 
a  high  school  ensemble  Moreover,  the  stand- 
ard of  their  singing  is  so  high  one  would 
scarcely  guess  the  fact,  except  possibly 
through  the  youthful  timbre  of  their  voices 

This  excellently  trained  group  of  16  teen- 
agers has  the  right  size,  the  right  .sound,  and 
the  right  sort  of  leadership  The  groups 
compact  si/e  enables  it  to  achieve  the  co- 
hesion and  transparency  that  makes  p.irt- 
clnglng  a  delight  to  hear. 
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The  sound  is  well-contained  and  beauti- 
fully modulated,  but  full  of  power  when 
necessary.  As  for  the  leadership,  William 
Hatcher  not  only  commands  unswerving  at- 
tention and  sharp  response  from  his  charges, 
but  instilled  in  them  remarkable  qualities  of 
musicianship  as  well. 

The  group  is  In  Washington  on  the  first 
leg  of  an  international  tour.  This  was  re- 
flected, too  vividly  perhaps,  in  the  program. 
a  scjup-to-nuts  affair  that  displayed  the 
versatility  of  the  ensemble,  occasionally  at 
the  expense  of  artistic  level. 

There  was  much  fine  music,  including  a 
Latin  motet,  English  and  Italian  madrigals, 
chansons,  and  part-songs  from  America  and 
other  nations.  Mixed  in  with  these,  however, 
was  a  pa?sel  of  novelties,  slapstick  gimmicks, 
glee  club  potboilers,  spirituals,  folk  songs, 
and  even  an  operatic  aria. 

Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
any  of  this  repertoire,  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  high  school  madrlgalists  should 
not  be  enjoying  themselves  with  the  entire 
musical  spectrum. 

It  just  seems  something  of  a  waste  of 
abilities  when  a  group  that  can  sing  a  work 
like  the  Hassler  Mlssa  Secunda  so  exquisitely 
f.iils  to  put  its  talents  to  use  in  a  concert 
progr.un    of    tindlluted    strength. 

Ti:e  Hassler  Mass  was  one  of  the  evening's 
highlights.  The  performance  took  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  work's  mingling  of  sacred 
and  !:cctilar  styles,  by  emphasizing,  for  ex* 
amp'.e.  the  skipping  dance  rhythms  of  the 
•Et  in  terra,"  and  the  romantic  expressivity 
of  the  "Agnus"  melodies.  Equally  rewarding 
were  tiie  performances  of  first-rate  pieces  by 
Lnssus.  Morley  and  Halsey  Stevens. 

The  grotip  i.<;  now  off  on  a  Jaunt  which  will 
take  It  as  far  as  Greece.  We  wish  the  mem- 
bers bjn   voyage   and   every   success. 


LET  US  WITHDRAW  MORE  SOLDIERS 
AND  DEPENDENTS  FROM  WEST- 
ERN EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  brass  at  the  Pentagon  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  down  and  to 
bureaucrats  of  our  State  Department  it  is 
a  despicable  sacrilege  to  talk  of  with- 
drawin,?  any  sizable  number  of  our  highly 
trained,  extremely  competent,  combat- 
ready  divisions  in   West  Germany   and 
of  sending  two  of  these  divisions,  most  of 
whose  officers  are  career  soldiers,  to  Viet- 
nam for  combat  in  the  jungles  of  the 
central   highlands   and   in   the  swamps 
and  rice  paddies  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
To  those  general  officers  and  their  de- 
pendents  and   field   grade   officers   and 
their  dependents  who  have  been  and  are 
living  high  on  the  hog.  with  their  serv- 
ants, in  the  various  and  divers  Ameri- 
can enclaves   in  West  Germany  it  has 
always  seemed    unthinkable   that   their 
pracious  manner  of  living  be  abruptly 
taken  from  them.  There  have  been  howls 
of  anguish  whenever  a  Senator  suggests 
even  mildly  that  our  draftees  could  well 
be  sent  over  to  West  Germany  and  other 
jtlaccs  in  Western  Europe  and  instead 
of  condemning  these  youngsters  to  com- 
bat in  an  ugly  civil  war  in  Southeast 
A^ia  we  should  withdraw  from  the  peace- 
ful paradise  of  West  Germany  two  of  our 
divisions  and  send  them  where,  appar- 
ently according  to  General  Westmore- 
land, at  least  100,000  more  highly  trained 
American  soldiers  are  needed? 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  in  recent 
weeks  that  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  an  austerity  program 
to  save  money   for  its   taxpayers.  The 


government  of  Chancellor  Kiesinger  now 
proposes  to  reduce  the  armed  forces  of 
the  West  German  Republic  by  61,000. 
Let  us  hope  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  which  has  sent  more  than 
500,000  yoimg  men  to  'Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land to  engage  in  an  American  ground 
war  in  Vietnam  which  is  of  no  strategic 
importance  whatsoever  to  the  defense  of 
our  country,  will  take  similar  sensible 
action  and  reduce  our  forces  in  Western 
Europe  by  61,000  or  more. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II 
when  Stalin  was  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  during  the  final  years  of  the 
administration  of  our  great  President, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  situation  in  West- 
ern Europe  was  grim  and  threatening.  A 
bitter  cold  war  was  being  waged  against 
us  by  a  bloodthirsty  unscrupulous  dicta- 
tor. Stalin,  whose  memory  is  not  even 
respected  at  this  time  in  his  own  native 
land.  In  those  days  of  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  and  the  airlift,  there  was  reason 
for  apprehension  that  a  border  incident 
in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe  might  erupt 
into  a  third  world  war.  Since  that  time 
and  to  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union 
has  ceased  to  be  a  have-not  nation.  It  is 
a  have  nation.  It  is  veering  toward  capi- 
talism. It  is  seeking  trade  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  Its  people  envy 
our  automobiles,  our  homes  and  the  con- 
sumer goods  piled  in  our  stores.  Their 
leaders  appear  to  be  seeking  above  every- 
thing else  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Russian  people. 

Even  bureaucrats  in  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  must  admit  to  them- 
selves that  the  Russians  have  not  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  of  seek- 
ing to  expand  their  borders  in  the  Euro- 
pean sector  by  even  one  yard  at  any  time 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  nuclear  and 
missile  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
is  probably  of  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Our  atomic 
missile  manned  Polaris  submarines  roam 
the  seven  seas.  With  our  missile  power, 
our  ovei-whelming  air  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  naval  superior- 
ity above  the  waves  and  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas  we  have  tremendous  su- 
periority over  the  armaments  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  their  part,  they  know 
that  even  were  they  to  strike  first  and 
destroy  many  of  our  cities  and  airbases 
and  kill  millions  of  Americans,  our  power 
of  instant  retaliation  is  so  great  that 
within  a  matter  of  2  or  3  hours  at  the 
most  we  would  destroy  every  great  city 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  every  staging 
area  for  its  armed  forces  and  every  air- 
base  and  missile  site.  The  atomic  de- 
struction on  both  sides  would  be  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.  Their  leaders 
know  that,  and  those  of  their  citizenry 
who  are  intelligent  are  aware  of  that 
fact.  Our  American  leaders  and  most  of 
our  citizens  also  know  this. 

The  possibility  of  offensive  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Western  Europe  is  so 
remote  as  to  be  nonexistent.  Hence,  we  in 
the  Congress  should  speak  out  repeatedly 
and  loudly  and  finally  pound  into  the 
ears  of  the  bureaucrats  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  that  it  is  the 
sensible  and  self-evident  operation  for 
us  to,  without  delay,  cut  down  our  huge 
forces  in  Western  Europe  whose  generals 


and  colonels  never  had  it  so  good.  Take 
them  out  of  Western  Europe  and  send 
these  highly  tiained  officers  and  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  where  they  are  needed. 
In  their  stead  we  could  send  a  reasonable 
number  of  young  draftees  to  Western 
Europe  for  tlieir  training.  I  do  not  even 
see  much  sense  in  maintaining  more 
than  a  nominal  force  over  there.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  the  demonstrated 
capability  to  immediately  airlift  combat 
trained  fighting  men  from  continental 
United  States  to  Western  Europe  in  a 
matter  of  48  hours  and  place  them  in  the 
field  battle  ready  to  repel  any  aggressor. 
Mr.  President,  withdrawal  of  150,000 
soldiers  and  dependents  from  West  Ger- 
many and  Western  Europe  would  also 
help  end  oui-  outflow  of  gold  and  relieve 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 


MILE  OF  FLAGS  AT  OAK  LAWN,  ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Oak 
Lawn's  Mile  of  Flags  Draws  National  At- 
tention— Project  of  Michael  Juneman," 
published  in  a  Southwest  Messenger 
Press,  Inc.,  publication.  In  addition  to 
this  newspaper,  the  article  also  appeared 
in  13  of  Chicago's  Southwest  Side  com- 
munity newspapers. 

This  flag  project  promoted  by  Michael 
Juneman  and  other  young  people  is  more 
than  an  answer  to  the  flag  burners,  the 
draft  card  destroyers,  and  the  other  pro- 
testors. The  article  deserves  reading  by 
all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From    a    Southwest   Messenger   Press.    Inc  , 

publication,  July  6,  1967] 
Oak  Lawns  Mile  of  Flags  Draws  National 
Attention.  Project  of  Michael  Juneman 
"Think  Big!"  one  of  the  precepts  stressed 
in  the  courses  Michael  Juneman,  10035  So. 
Kostner  ave..  Oak  Lawn,  is  taking  at  Fox 
Business  College  In  Chicago,  led  to  a  'Trfile 
of  Flags,"  along  Mike's  home  street  Kostner 
Avenue  from  95th  street  to  103rd  street. 

Earl  B.  Fox.  President  of  Fox  College,  is 
a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  W.  S.  McBirnle  who 
speaks  daily  from  Glendale,  California  on 
ways  to  solve  America's  problems  through 
free  enterprise  and  by  Intelligent  loyalty  to 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  with  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  holiday  coming  up,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  students  have  a  contest  and 
distribute  flags  to  all  families  on  their  block 
and  gave  each  student  50  American  flags  to 
be  put  on  the  front  lawn  of  each  home  or 
church  and  the  students  decided  this  would 
be  done  to  honor  our  servicemen  In  'Viet  Nam. 
Mike  started  out  and  decided  "why  only 
a  block — why  not  a  mile  of  flags?  "  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  contact  each  of  the 
homeowners  in  the  93  homes  in  the  mile, 
collecting  their  signatures  giving  permission 
to  place  the  flags  on  their  lawns. 

Because  the  contest  was  not  started  urtil 
late  in  the  week  and  Mike  only  had  fifty 
flags,  he  called  on  the  other  students  who 
were  not  able  to  place  all  their  flags  as  well 
as  the  Johnson-Phelps  Post  5220,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  Ladies  Auxiliary 
of  Oak  Lawn,  to  get  enough  flags  to  complete 
his  project. 

Mike,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E. 
Juneman,  Is  a  graduate  of  Brother  Rice  High 
School  and  will  complete  his  course  In  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Fox  Business  College 
in  October. 
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THE  LETTER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
TO  RESTORE  LITHUANIA'S  INDE- 
PETTOENCE  TOWARD  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE   Mr   President,  during 
the  recent  debates  in  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Middle  East  cnsis  the  USSR, 
has  led  a  verbal  attack  on  Israel    The 
Soviet  spokesmen  accu-ed  Lrael  of  aK- 
gression  and  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs   of   independent   countries.    The 
hypocrisy  of  the  Communist  position  is 
evident  to  all  free  men.  The  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuing aggression  and  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  sovereign  states.  Commu- 
nist  imperialism    has    victimized    many 
countries  and  deprived  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  their  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional   Independence.    The    world    can 
never  forget  such  a  fla-;ra!U  example  of 
aggression  as  the  brutal  colonization  by 
the  Communists  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  In  a  pat- 
tern that  was  to  become  only  too  famil- 
iar, the  Soviet  armies  marched  into  these 
nations   In   1940,   conquered   them,   and 
established    puppet    governments    that 
were  responsible  not  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  but  rather  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Kremlin.  Despite  this  takeover  and  sub- 
sequent incorporation  into  tlie  USSR. 
the  desire  of  the  Baltic  people  for  then- 
liberty    was    not    de.-.troyed.    Not    even 
Stalin's  policy  of  mass  deportation  and 
liquidation  could  destroy  these  aspira- 
tions.  Today.    27    years   later,    vigorous 
csmipalgns  of  Ru.ssificalion  and  Sovieti- 
zatlon  have  still  not  been  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  break  the  attachment  of 
the   Estonians.    Latvians,    and    Lithua- 
nians to  their  proud  heritage  of  religion. 
culture,  and  tradition  nor  to  their  sense 
of  a  national  ori>;in  and  hi.^tonc  aspira- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  leaders  should  study  their 
own  words  directed  at  the  so-called  ag- 
gression of  Israel.  They  should  heed  their 
own  condemnation  of  a  policy  of  con- 
quest of  foreign  lands  and  subjugation 
of  people  living  there.  "  Just  as  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  will  never  accept  Communist 
domination,  so  we  in  the  free  world  will 
not  accept  their  imprisonment  as  final. 
We  will  support  finnly  every  practical 
policy  that  will  help  these  people  achieve 
eventual  freedom  for  themselves  and 
their  nations. 


our  domestic  cotton  farmers  from  the 
restrictions  under  which  they  have 
found  it  largely  imiwssible  to  operate 
profitably.  The  cotton  farmer,  no  less 
than  his  American  brethren  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  agriculture,  can  be 
counted  on  to  produce  whatever  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  cotton  our  Nation  re- 
quires- 

The  prcposal  deserves  our  support. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  BAR 
EGYPTL\N  COTTON 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1975.  I  should  like  to  im- 
press upon  Senators  the  locic  of  this  pro- 
posal, which  is  to  bar  the  importation  of 
Egyptian  extra  long  staple  cotton  into 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
our  policy  of  granting  favorable  trade 
regulations  to  Egypt  needs  restudy,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  our  Nation's  declin- 
ing cotton  industry.  And  the  time  to 
make  that  move  is  now.  Egypt's  hasty 
and  irrational  action  in  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States 
was  in  and  by  itself  sufficient  reason  to 
ban  her  cotton  exports. 

To  do  so  would  lessen  our  dependency 
on  an  unfriendly  nation  and  also  free 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SEEKS  OUT 
COMMON  GROUND  FOR  PEACE  .^T 
GLASSBORO 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  June  27  published  an 
editorial  on  the  recent  summit  meeting 
which  I  believe  deserves  wide  currency 
for  the  accuracy  and  perception  of  its 
views. 

It  said  that  differences  have  existed 
between  nations  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  will  continue  to  exist.  Yet,  in  the 
nuclear  era  a  new  responsibility  for 
peace  has  been  placed  on  leaders  of  na- 
tions. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  that  new- 
responsibility  deeply  to  heart. 

He  knows  the  caUstrophic  results  of 
nuclear  war  would  be  defeat  for  every- 
one— for  us.  for  the  Russians,  for  civili- 
zation. 

Yet  he  has  not  succumbed  to  appea.se- 
ment  He  is  not  retreating  from  a  strong 
statement  of  American  views. 

He  is  merely  exploring  every  pos.sible 
road  to  peace  compatible  with  the  se- 
curity and  dignity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

President  Johnson  .said  the  meetings 
have  made  the  world  "a  little  less 
dangerous." 

Few  can  doubt  that.  Tlie  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  were  clearly  di.scu.s.sed.  The 
path  to  avoiding  such  a  catastrophe  is 
certainly  clearer  if  not  easier. 

Glassboro  cleared  the  air  President 
Johnson  must  be  eiven  full  credit  for 
that  accompli.'-hmont.  It  is  certainly  a 
reflection  of  the  peoples  confidence  in 
the  President  that  recent  polls  show  a 
drama-Lic  Increase  in  the  number  of 
American.s  who  believe  President  John- 
son Ls  doing  a  good  job. 

At  Glassboro,  he  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, entitled  'Common  Ground:  Avoid 
Nuclear  War,  '  published  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  June  27.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMO.v  Crol-nd:  Avoid  N-jcle.\r  \\.\h 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  two  lengthy. 
and  Intimate,  conferences  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  have  given  a 
lift  to  the  hopes  of  Americans,  and  we  ex- 
pect the  people  of  other  nations  including 
ihe  Soviet  Union,  that  somehow  the  super- 
powers could  sufficiently  coordinate  their 
policies  In  the  world  to  avoid  nuclear  caUis- 
trophe. 

This  is  the  overwhelming  challenge  facing 
the  world.  Duferences  between  nations  have 
exi.sted  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  will 
exist  until  the  millennium  Such  differences 
are  tolerable  If  they  can  be  kept  below  the 
level  of  nuclear  escalation. 


And  there,  we  think,  was  the  principal 
reason  for  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the 
Johnsou-Kosygln  exchanges.  Both  men  ac- 
cepted a  heavy  responsibility  for  avoiding  big 
w.ir.  Kosygin  even  more  than  Mr.  Johnson 
v..ts  said  to  ha\e  Invoked  the  Presidents 
new  grandson  as  a  .symbol  of  the  future  gen- 
(■riitK)ns  toward  which  they  both  felt  an 
oblig.itlon. 

In  leaving  the  fin.il  session  at  Glassboro 
Sunday.  Mr.  Kosygin  acknowledged  the 
crowd  s  'warm  welcome"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Soviet  and  American  people 
"shall  go  forward  together  for  peace."  And 
In  his  otherwise  un'oendlng  reiteration  of 
rigid  Soviet  policies  relative  to  the  Middle 
East.  Vietnam  and  other  Issues  at  a  United 
Nations  news  conference  Sunday  evening, 
the  Soviet  Premier  went  out  of  his  way  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Russia  "have  no  wish 
whatsoever  for  war.  and  we  are  equally  sure 
that  the  people  of  the  tTnlted  States  don't 
Want  war." 

This  surely  Is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  for 
both  countries  If  each  Is  persuaded  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  other  to  avoid  that 
catastrophic  big  war,  then  its  avoidance  be- 
comes more  a  matter  of  mutual  contact  and 
understanding  than  of  the  complete  resolu- 
tion of  differences. 

The  latter  could  be  a  long  time  coming. 
But  a  better  understanding,  a  mutual  re- 
spect, a  certain  sense  of  confidence  even 
though  limited  to  confidence  in  the  mutuiil 
determination  to  avoid  big  war,  does  Indeed 
Justify  President  Johnsons  conclusion  that 
the  two  days  of  talks  have  made  the  world 
"a  little  less  dangerous" 

Still,  of  course,  very  dangerous  so  long  as 
there  are  such  explosive  situations  as  the 
Middle  East,  Vietnam,  nuclear  proliferation. 
the  arms  race.  Ea.st-West  antagonisms  and 
a  belligerent  and  wholly  unpredictable  Com- 
munist China. 

Whether  the  "spirit  of  Glassboro"  can  lead 
to  any  progress  in  easing  any  of  these  prob- 
lems no  one  can  now  say  It  would  be  wrt)iig 
to  hope  for  too  much. 

But  it  might  be  asked  what  the  attitude  of 
Americans,  of  Russl.ins.  and  of  the  world 
might  have  been  had  the  Russian  Premier 
gone  back  to  Mljscow  without  even  an  ex- 
change of  courtesies  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States— much  less  such  lung  and  in- 
timate discussions  In  which  obviously  these 
two  world  leaders  had  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  sound  each  other  out  on  a  wary, 
but  nonetheless  friendly,  basis 

We  can  only  echo  Premier  Kosygin's  state- 
ment that  these  talks  were  "useful."  and 
agree  with  President  Johnson  that,  despite 
deep  and  serious  ditfereiices,  the  exchange 
emphasized  the  one  thing  both  nations  have 
In  common— "a  grave  responsibility  for  wor'.d 
peace  in  the  nucle.ir  age  " 

If  Glassboro  helped  establish  more  firmly 
that  grave  responsibility  It  will  prove  a  very 
useful  meeting  Indeed— perhaps  even  one 
which  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history. 


THE  CASE  OF   MR.   ANATOL 
MICHELSON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  matter 
involving  the  Soviet  Union.  Though 
smaller  in  scope  than  the  foreitin  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  may  nonethe- 
less be  an  additional  indication  of  cur- 
rent conditions  which  give  us  all  pause 
to  think.  I  refer  to  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Anatol 
Michelson,  currently  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956.  Since 
that  time.  Mr  Michelson  has  endeavored 
to  have  his  wife  and  daughter  join  liim- 

Although  methods  of  emigration  are 
different  in  our  Nation,  one  must  com- 
ply with  Soviet  laws  and  regulations  re- 
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garding  procurement  of  an  exit  visa.  To 
this  end,  Mrs.  Michelson  and  her  daugh- 
ter, living   in  Moscow,   had  repeatedly 
sought  to  apply  for  an  exit  visa  with  the 
proper  Soviet  officials.  This  case  had  been 
brought^  to    public    attention    through 
newspaper   publicity,   through   an   open 
letter  to/Chairman  Kosygin  from  Mr. 
Michelsqfh,   and   letters   of   my   own   to 
Chairman  Kosygin.  This  past  year.  Soviet 
pronoui*ements  appeared  encouraging. 
Since  even  an  application  had  been  re- 
fused in  the  past,  Mr.  Michelson  w-as 
greatly  encouraged  when  Soviet  authori- 
ties accepted  Mrs.  Michelson's  applica- 
tion, March  18,  1967,  Our  Department  of 
State  made  appropriate  representations 
to  Soviet  officials  through  proper  meth- 
ods. Throughout   this   case,   all   parties 
concerned  have  recognized  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Soviet  officials:  throughout,  all 
parties  have   emphasized   the   humani- 
tarian  aspects  of   this   case — a   matter 
bound  up  with  warm  and  intensely  hu- 
man feeling  understandable  to  all  men; 
throughout,  all  have  sought  only  an  in- 
dication of  good  will.  A  further  factor 
was  added  last  month  with  Mr.  Michel- 
sons   treatment    for    a    serious    illness 
from  which  he  is  now  recuperating. 

Now  comes  word  that  Soviet  author- 
ities have  apparently  rejected  the  appli- 
cations of  Mrs.  Michelson  and  her  daugh- 
ter. I  am  very  disappointed  and  discour- 
aged by  this  turn  of  events.  The  exercise 
of  power  is  an  awesome  responsibility. 
With  authority  comes  the  duty  of  com- 
passion and  understanding.  With  the 
power  to  jot  words  on  a  piece  of  paper 
comes  the  need  to  know  that  the  paper 
carries  with  it  the  hopes  of  a  human  like 
oneself.  Indeed,  the  struggle  of  man  for 
all  ages  has  been  the  struggle  to  remove 
himself  from  subordination  to  decisions 
which  crush  him  in  the  name  of  fine 
phrases  coined  by  privilege  and  power. 
In  my  25  years  in  Washington.  I  have 
commended  those  thoughts  to  many  men, 
and  I  want  today  to  commend  them  to 
the  appropriate  Soviet  officials. 

I  look  at  this  seemingly  small  decision 
to  keep  a  family  apart,  and  I  ponder  its 
meaning  to  all  those  in  both  nations  who 
must  make  decisions  concerning  our  fu- 
ture. Again,  one  cannot  leap  out  of  con- 
text: men  of  good  will  must  continue 
their  efforts.  But  I  deplore  and  decry  this 
additional  burden  which  must  be  borne 
on  the  road  to  understanding.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  signs  we  see 
and  the  symbols  which  appear  may  turn 
rather  in  the  direction  of  good  will  and 
amity. 


For  example,  in  article  1  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  Togoland  that  state  was  declared 
to  be  "a  republic  based  on  the  respect  for 
international  treaties  and  conventions 
and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 
Panama  enacted  a  law— No.  25 — in 
1956  to  implement  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  discrimination  on 
account  of  birth,  race,  social  origin,  sex, 
religion,  or  political  opinion.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  law  states  clearly  that  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  color  or 
race  is  a  flagrant  violation  "of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pat- 
terned much  of  its  own  national  consti- 
tution on  the  Universal  Declaration. 

The  Human  Rights  Conventions  are 
international  agreements  to  establish  and 
implement  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

A  total  of  nearly  50  new  states  have 
embodied  provisions  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  in  their  own  national 
constitutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  very 
strong  indeed.  The  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions do  not  only  establish  minimtun 
international  standards  of  human  dig- 
nity, but  through  their  adoption  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  national  legislatures,  they 
guarantee  those  standards  for  millions 
of  men  and  women  daily. 

The  United  States  can  give  these  con- 
ventions a  new  impetus,  and  human 
rights  a  new  urgency,  by  ratifying  them. 
It  is  nearly  4  years  since  President 
Kennedy  sent  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery,  to  the  Senate.  They  are  now 
before  the  fiUl  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  urge  that  committee  to  report  these 
three  conventions  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where,  I  am  confident,  they  will  be 
overwhelmingly  ratified. 

I  also  once  again  urge  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  give  their  earli- 
est consideration  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  the  Freedom  of  Association 
Convention,  which  have  been  ignored  for 
18  long  years. 


( 1 )  That  the  Texas  Explorers  Club,  a  non- 
profit charitable  and  educational  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  does  hereby  pledge  its  wholehearted 
support  of  two  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
wit:  S-119,  the  Wild  Rivers  Bill,  and  S-1092. 
the  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

(2)  That  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  will 
make  known  to  our  outstanding  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  to  wit:  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  W.  Yarborough  and  the  Honorable 
John  Tower,  this  organization's  sincere  belief 
and  deepest  conviction  that  river  protective 
legislation  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  our  Nation  today  and  that  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  continued  good  health,  welfare,  and 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  present 
and  future  citizens  of  these  United  Statts 
of  America. 

(3)  That  the  hasty  and  inadequately 
considered  damming  of  our  few  remaining 
flowing  streams,  the  pollution  and  poisoning 
of  all  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  crim- 
inal abuse  of  our  few  remaining  spots  of 
wilderness  and  natural  beauty  constittite  a 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
and  must  be  corrected  with  all  haste. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  by  the  Texas 
Explorers  Club  that  the  beautiful  and  unique 
section  of  wilderness  canyons  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  the  easternmost  bound- 
ary of  Big  Bend  National  Park  to  the  town 
of  Langtry,  Texas,  should  be  included  within 
both  of  the  above  named  bills  and  any  fu- 
ture river  protective  legislation,  and  that 
this  area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  and 
remoteness  be  forever  preserved  for  the  use 
of  present  and  future  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  a  natural  and  flowing  river,  un- 
spoiled by  the  unnecessary,  selfish  and  de- 
structive works  of  man. 

Unanimously  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  this  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1967. 

Bob  Burleson, 

President. 

Attest: 

Jim  D.  Bowmer. 

Sccrcta^'.l. 


IMPACT  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS ON  NATIONAL  CONSTI- 
TUTIONS IS  REAL  AND  SIGNIFI- 
CANT—CII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  December  of  1948,  and 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  are  far 
more  than  simply  theoretical  exercises. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  the 
basis  for  national  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes in  many  nations,  both  old  and  new. 

The  new  states,  60  of  them  since  1943, 
have  relied  upon  these  international 
documents  for  guidance  and  direction. 


WILD  RIVERS  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  constituents  have  communicated 
to  me  their  interest  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  S.  119,  the  so-called 
wild  rivers  bill,  and  S.  1092,  the  scenic 
rivers  bill. 

As  one  of  them,  a  friend  and  associate 
of  mine  in  Temple,  Tex.,  wrote  recently: 

Those  of  us  who  frequently  get  out  and 
paddle  the  streams  of  Texas  are  becoming 
genuinely  alarmed  at  the  very  rapid  prog- 
ress of  destruction  and  pollution  that  is 
turning  our  formerly  beautiful  and  clean- 
flowing  rivers  into  sewers. 

Mr.  BuKLESON  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Texas  Explorers  Club  which  endorses  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Resolution  by  the  Texas  Explorers  Cllb 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Texas  Explorers  Club 
as  follows: 


SAFE   DRIVERS  IN  THE   WORLAND, 
"WYO.,  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  spring 
issue  of  The  Highw-ayman,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Wyoming  highway  de- 
partment, contains  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  on  47  years  of  safe 
driving  by  drivers  In  the  Worland  school 
system.  What  makes  this  record  doubly 
impressive  is  that  the  drivers  are  high 
school  students  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  19.  Admittedly,  they  are  carefully 
screened  and  well  trained.  They  are 
more,  however,  for  they  are,  in  the  w-ords 
of  Supt.  John  Seyfang.  "especially  con- 
scientious."' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Safe  Driving  for  47  Years," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Safe   Driving   for   47   Years 

Forty-seven  years  of  injury-free  bus 
driving  is  a  pretty  good  record  in  any  league. 
But  add  to  this  the  fact  that  during  the 
course  of  these  47  years,  each  of  the  drivers 
was  19  years  old  or  younger  and  the  miles 
and  years  of  injury-free  driving  are  even  more 
remarkable. 

All  school  bus  drivers  in  the  Worland 
school  district  are  lilgh  school  students  be- 
tween 16  and  19  years  old.  This  tradition 
has  been  continued  since  1920,  and  during 
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that  period,  there  ha«  not  been  a  single  In- 
Jury  to  any  occupant  of  the  buses. 

The  record  of  the  student  drivers  has  been 
BO  good  during  the  years,  the  schools  Insur- 
ance company  grants  the  same  rates  for  the 
young  drivers  they  would  for  adults  The  pay 
of  the  drivers  Is  generally  less  than  adult 
drivers  throughout  the  state,  so  the  program 
la  even  more  economical  for  the  district. 

Each  day  approximately  800  miles  of  coun- 
try roads  are  covered  by  the  drivers  bringing 
their  charges  to  scho<3l  and  taking  them 
home  again.  The  routes  vary  In  length  from 
a  twelve-mile  round  trip  to  the  longest  which 
Involves  125  miles  a  day. 

All  drivers  on  estatali.shed  routes  are  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  either  their  junior 
or  senior  year  in  high  school  Their  employ- 
ment automatically  termma'.es  when  they 
graduate  from  the  school 

John  H.  Seyfang.  superintendent  of  the 
Worland  schools,  s.iys.  "We  have  found  these 
people  especially  conscientious  not  only  In 
terms  of  driving,  but  also  in  bus  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  pride  In  the  job  which  they 
do.  In  fact,  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
these  young  drivers  malntali*-  more  control. 
are  better  drivers  and  take  more  pride  In  their 
jobs  than  any  adult  drivers  with  which  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  work.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  Job  to  these  boys.  It  Is  an  organization." 
A  screening  process  Is  very  thorough  In 
determining  which  of  the  students  will  be- 
come bus  drivers  In  each  of  the  various  steps 
undertaken  throughout  the  testing  period, 
some  are  washed  out  of  the  program. 

Each  student  who  wants  to  drive  a  school 
bus  must  make  application  through  the  high 
school  principal  The  principal  checks  out  the 
student  In  relation  to  grades  and  cituenship 
and  indicates  his  approval  or  dlsiipproval. 
Then  each  applicant  Is  Interviewed  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  bus  supervisor,  again 
some  may  be  eliminated. 

If  a  student  Is  successful  thus  far,  he  mu.st 
then  go  through  a  training  program  in  the 
spring  which  involves  him  in  driving  empty 
buses,  observing  other  drivers,  learning  the 
routes  and  checking  out  with  the  bus  super- 
visor. One  or  two  boys  are  eliminated  in  this 
process. 

A  two-day  workshop  Is  held  during  the  late 
summer  In  which  the  boys  have  a  written 
examination  relative  to  the  driving  laws  of 
the  state  and  the  school's  policies  The  work- 
shop also  Involves  a  safety  fllm  showing  and 
lectures  on  the  schools  philosophy.  In  addi- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Highway 
Patrol  lectures  to  the  prospective  drivers. 

During  the  workshop,  each  of  the  boys 
drives  a  bus,  accomp.inlcd  by  a  Highway  Pa- 
trolman, who  gives  n  critlc|ue  of  the  driving 
ability  of  the  boy  Invariably,  some  of  the 
drivers  are  eliminated  in  this  phase  of  the 
testing. 

Each  of  the  drivers  Is  required  to  take  a 
physical  examination  before  he  Is  accepted 
as  a  driver  for  the  school  This  examination 
also  includes  a  comprehensive  eye  examina- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  reciulrements. 
the  prospective  student  driver  must  have  an 
approval  form  signed  by  every  parent  on  his 
route.  Before  a  driver  Is  allowed  to  haul 
students  to  school,  he  must  have  the  parents' 
consent.  When  a  driver  Is  selected,  he  must 
have  the  back  of  his  drivers'  license  stamped 
by  the  Slate  Motor  Vehicle  Division,  which 
allows  him  to  drive  a  bus  on  an  established 
route. 

Bob  Smith,  bus  supervisor.  Is  responsible 
for  the  buses  and  their  drivers  He  keeps  the 
drivers  on  their  toes  and  makes  sure  they 
are  paying  attention  to  their  work  Smith  Is 
the  fliuil  arbiter  In  determining  whether  or 
not  one  of  his  student  drivers  has  madr  a 
driving  or  Judgment  error 

At  the  outset  of  the  school  year,  when  new 
drivers  are  selected.  Smith  tells  his  crew, 
"I  want  you  to  picture  40  parents'  cars  fol- 


lowing you.  a  carload  of  teachers,  school  om- 
cials.  Highway  Patrolman,  Sheriff's  officers 
and  a  dozen  skeptics.  All  of  these  want  w  see 
you  do  a  good  safe  Job.  so  keep  your  mind 
on  your  Job  and  you'll  have  no  trouble  " 

Throughout  tlie  year,  weekly  and  monthly 
safety  meetings  are  conducted  and  each  boy 
Is  responsible  for  the  policing  of  every  other 
boy  If  one  of  the  drivers  makes  an  error, 
either  in  driving  or  In  judgment,  he  miLst 
buy  soft  drinks  for  the  other  drivers.  They 
are  closely  watched  not  only  by  each  other, 
but  a',so  by  all  of  the  people  In  and  around 
Worland  Each  driving  error  Is  reported  and 
the  driver  must  pay  the  penalty. 

If  any  driver  Is  cited  Into  court  for  any 
violation,  he  Is  either  suspended  from  the 
crew  or  dismissed  This  applies  to  violations 
incurred  In  prUate  vehicles  as  well  as  the 
bti.-^es.  If  at  any  time,  whether  in  a  private 
car  or  a  school  bus,  he  Is  cited  Into  court 
because  of  a  traffic  vlolatUm.  the  driver  may 
be  removed  from  service,  depending  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation.  A  driver  is  al- 
ways suspended  for  a  brief  period  for  any 
violation. 

If  it  Is  a  moving  trafiic  violation,  he  Is 
usually  permanently  removed  from  service. 
Each  of  the  student  drivers  understands  this 
when  he  Is  accepted  as  a  driver  and  realizes 
it  Is  a  condition  for  his  employment. 

None  of  the  students  drives  on  activity 
trips  for  the  school  Thl.s  is  the  responsibility 
of  approved  teacher-drivers  who  go  through 
a  short  workshop  each  year  prior  to  their 
being  qualified  to  drive  on  activity  trips. 

Driver-parent  relatlonshliJS  are  very  good 
In  the  Worland  schools.  Parents  have  come 
to  re.^pect  the  ability  and  Judgment  of  the 
young  drivers  and  have  no  qualms  about 
sending  their  children  to  school  with  the 
student  drivers  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  almost  half  a  century  of  the  safe 
driving  record  the  boys  have  shown. 

Many  of  the  drivers  are  sons  of  men  who 
drove  for  the  same  school  while  they  at- 
tended  It. 

In  relation  to  the  liability  Insurance  pol- 
icy, the  Insurance  company  has  uncondi- 
tionally stated  there  Is  not  Incre.ised  cost  In 
the  premium  to  the  school  district  tiecause 
of  the  acceptance  and  because  of  the  past 
safety  record.  The  rates  offered  by  the  In- 
surance company  are  the  same  as  those  for 
schools  with  adult  drivers. 

Since  1960.  there  have  been  only  four  ac- 
cidents In  which  the  school  biuses  were  In- 
volved while  the  students  were  driving.  In 
one  accident,  the  bus  was  forced  off  the 
ru.id  and  there  was  only  minor  damage  to  the 
fender  of  the  bus 

Once  the  driver  of  a  pickup  truck,  unable 
to  see  because  of  a  frijsted  windshield,  ran 
Into  the  side  of  a  bus.  but  there  were  no  In- 
juries A  bus  backed  Into  a  car  illegally 
parked  in  a  bus  loading  zone  and  In  another 
instance,  a  car  sliding  on  a  slick  street  ran 
Into  the  front  of  the  bus  In  none  of  these 
mishaps  were  there  any  Injuries  This  has 
been  the  ca.se  throughout  the  last  47  years, 
not  one  bus  passenger  injured  with  the  buses 
Uavellng  more  than  125.000  miles  annually. 
School  superintendent  Seyfang  says  he  Is 
personally  sold  on  the  program  and  highly 
recommends   It 


PROP.  RAYMOND  MOLEY 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
wLsh  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  best 
Democrats  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Republicans  I  have  ever  known — 
both  in  the  same  man.  Prof.  Raymond 
Moley. 

Raymond  Moley,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  chief  of  President  Roo.sevelt's  fa- 
mous brain  tru.st  He  was  tlie  President's 
No.  1  advi.ser  on  policy  during  the  first 
100  days  of  the  R<.x)sevelt  administration 


wlien  much  of  the  President's  legislation 
was  approved  by  the  Congress. 

However,  when,  in  1936,  Moley  felt  that 
Roosevelt  was  reaching  for  too  much 
power,  thus  departing  from  principles  of 
limited  Rovernment,  civil  liberty,  and  In- 
dividual responsibility  upon  which  tiie 
Nation  had  k>een  founded,  he  regretfully 
resigned  and  changed  his  party  afBliation 
from  Democrat  to  Republican. 

Profes.sor  Moley  has  recent  published 
his  ITtli  book,  entitled  "Tlie  First  New 
Deal."  The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Senator  Dirksen,  placed  Robert  Moses' 
review  of  that  book  in  the  Record  on 
May  16.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  quotations  from  the  t>ook  itself. 
In  the  preface,  Mr.  Moley  says: 

.\  new  generation  must  deal  with  a  trans- 
formed nation,  with  a  world  that  no  one 
could  envision  In  the  1930's.  But.  although 
methods  and  names  may  ch.inge.  great  prin- 
ciples abide  and  are  deeply  embedded  in 
American  character  And  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  observed  In  1933  and  the  beneflcuil 
results  that  emerged,  and  also  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  disregarded  with  unhappy 
results,  are  lessons  lor  any  future  generation. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  first  New 
Deal  as  told  from  the  vantaiie  point  of 
the  chief  of  the  brain  trust  holds  lessons 
for  us  today.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Professor 
Moley's  views  on  when  and  how  the  im- 
balance of  governmental  power.s  first  oc- 
curred and  why  he  left  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
mhiistration  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

Tl^iere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  inclination  to  terminate  my  unofficial 
relations  with  Roosevelt  had  been  shaping 
itself  for  months.  But  he  had  made  it  easy, 
not  to  say  tolerable,  for  me  to  continue. 
He  clearly  wanted  to  continue  the  relation- 
ship which  had  at  that  time  gone  on  for 
four  years.  He  wanted  me  to  "go 
along."   •    •    • 

But  there  were  divergent  views  now  that 
I  cuuld  not  resolve  In  my  mind.  And  U  I 
had  continued,  with  such  differences  gnaw- 
ing in  my  mind,  I  could  but  serve  him 
badly  •   •   • 

There  was  my  conception  of  the  role  of 
party  in  a  free  society.  In  my  earlier  years 
as  a  college  teacher'  I  had  believed  ani 
taught  that  the  two  parties  should  repre- 
sent sharply  dilferent  views  about  the  rela- 
tions between  government  and  the  individ- 
ual and  government  Individual  enterprise 
But  more  observation  and  reflection  had 
convinced  me  that  In  a  nation  as  big  as  the 
United  States,  the  two  national  parties 
should  cut  Into  all  classes  and  Interests.  •  '  ' 
he  sees  the  exercise  of  naked  power  by  finite 
men  that  It  must  be  controlled  or  balanced 
by  other  sources  of  power  By  close  observa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  power  upon  Roosevelt- 
power  that  projected  its  insidious  Infection 
more  and  more  deeply  with  popularity  and 
p<jlltical  success— I  came  to  respect  wh.it 
Madison  wrote  In  The  ffdcali'it  "Ambliwn 
must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition 
It  m.iy  be  a  reneclion  of  human  nature,  that 
such  deMces  should  be  necessary  to  control 
the  abuses  of  gijvcrnment  But  what  is  g"^' 
ernment  itself  but  the  greatest  of  all  reflec- 
tions on  human  nature?" 

Tyranny  is  a  sleeping  infection  in  the  vast 
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powers  imposed  upon  any  President.  Bu 
when  that  individual  Is  securely  in  control 
of  a  top-heavy  majority,  the  tyranny  in- 
herent In  a  majority  also  appears.  ^^^ '"'!^  ' 
math  of  the  election  more  than  showed  tni» 
peril  in  the  Roosevelt-Flynn  ^"■"^'^''^^-s. 
An    Indiscriminate    attack    upon    business 


without  specifications  or  name-calling  could 
only  hinder  the  progress  of  recovery.  The  free 
market,  U  kept  free,  could  right  itself.  And 
by  1936  It  was  recovering.  My  forebodings 
were  in  f.ict  justified  In  what  happened  after 
the  demagoguery  of  the  1936  campaign.  For 
the  growth  of  the  national  product,  which 
h.id  recovered  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a 
year,  slowed  down  to  less  than  3  per  cent  a 
vear  until  the  war.  And  unemployment  be- 
gan to  rise  after  1937.  In  1936,  the  percent- 
age of  the  unemployed  was  16.8.  It  was  14.3 
m  1937.  It  rose  to  19  per  cent  In  1938,  and 
only  fell  below  the  1937  figure  In  1940.  when 
rearmament  begun. 

Mv  concept  of  the  .American  economy  cen- 
tered upon  Individual  enterprise  operating  in 
a  free  market.  Government,  the  servant  of 
the  public  Interest,  should  keep  watch  and 
make  sure  there  Is  Invigorating  competition. 
The  operation  of  such  a  system  rests  upon 
millions  of  Individual  parts— those  who 
create  enterprises  to  serve  the  needs  of  m-iny; 
those  who  contribute  labor,  which,  mingled 
with  natural  resources  and  capital,  produces 
true  wealth;  those  who  contribute  talent  for 
planning  and  management;  those  who  con- 
sume, whose  spending  makes  profits  possible; 
large  businesses  dependent  upon  many  small 
suppliers.  Each  Is  essential  to  the  other.  This 
Is  what  I  meant  when  I  used  the  word  "Inter- 
dependence" In  Roosevelt's  speeches  In  the 
campaign  of  1932  and  thereafter. 

The  svstem  depends  \ipon  billions  of  Indi- 
vidual decisions  In  the  market.  There  should 
be  Ireedom  In  these  decisions.  Americans 
vote  in  the  marketplace  and  reward  those 
who  make  what  they  choose  to  buy.  Under 
broad  rules  made  by  the  government  to  en- 
force fairness  and  honesty,  capital  Is  risked, 
Individuals  have  the  liberty  to  succeed  or 
fall,  and  after  failure  to  try  again.  In  this 
diffusion  of  decision-making  there  Is  na- 
tional strength.  For  mistakes  here  are  cor- 
rected there.  This  repudiates  either  central 
planning  by  the  government  or  legal  restric- 
tions so  tight  that  enterprise  Is  paralyzed. 
All  this  I  hud  learned  as  I  watched  the  First 
New  Deal's  enactments  In  operation,  which 
succeeded  or  failed  as  they  departed  from 
those  principles. 

The  Philadelphia  acceptance  speech  had 
made  Arm  and  final  my  decision  to  dlsas- 
Boclate  myself  from  Roosevelt's  new  policies. 
Since  I  believed  in  a  two-party  system  and 
that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  to 
have  a  party  affiliation,  I  chose  In  the  years 
that  followed  to  support  editorially  Bepub- 
Ucan  candidates  and  generally  Republican 
policies  I  could  not  remain  a  Democrat  when 
the  nature  and  objectives  of  that  party  had 
BO  completely  departed  from  Its  earlier  faith. 
It  seems  strange  in  a  country  like  ours, 
In  which  so  many  fall  to  disclose  their  party 
amiiation  and  such  a  small  proportion  of 
the  ellglbles  vote  at  nil.  that  when  a  person 
prominently  Identified  changes  his  affilia- 
tion, there  should  be  so  much  comment  about 
It  But  in  Britain,  wliere  national  parties  are 
so  clearly  kientilied  and  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cligihles  vote  in  general  elections, 
history  is  i\\\\  of  statc?men  who  have  crossed 
the  ai-^le  to  the  opposition.  Gladstone  began 
his  parli.Tmrntary  c.u-eer  as  a  Tory  and  turned 
Liberal  ■\\-initon  Churchill  began  as  a  Con- 
servative He  Joined  the  Liberals  later  and, 
after  twenty  years,  returned  to  the  Conserv- 
atives. Then  "for  several  years  he  became  a 
severe  critic  of  the  government.  After  his 
summons  to  the  leadership  of  the  war  gov- 
ernment, he  remained  as  head  of  the  Con- 
ser'. .Ttives  until  his  retirement. 

In  discussing  consistency  In  politics  he 
WTotethls: 

"A  change  of  Party  Is  ustially  considered 
a  much  more  .■^erious  breach  of  consistency 
than  a  change  of  view.  In  fact  so  long  as  a 
man  works  with  a  Party  he  will  rarely  find 
himself  accused  of  Inconsistency,  no  matter 
how  widely  his  opinions  at  one  time  on  any 
subject  can  be  shown  to  have  altered.  Tet 


Parties  are  subject  to  changes  and  incon- 
sistencies not  less  glaring  than  those  of  In- 
dividuals. ...  To  remain  constant  when  a 
party  changes  is  to  excite  Invidious  chal- 
lenge. Moreover,  a  separation  from  Party  af- 
fects all  manner  of  personal  relations  and 
sunders  old  comradeships.  Still,  a  sincere 
conviction,  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
the  time  and  upon  a  great  issue,  will  be 
found  to  override  all  other  factors;  and  it  is 
right  and  in  the  public  interest  that  It 
should.  Politics  Is  a  generous  profession.  The 
motives  and  characters  of  public  men, 
though  constantly  criticised,  are  in  the  end 
broadly  and  fairly  judged." 

Two  coniments  in  that  statement  of 
Churchill's  apply  to  what  happened  with  me 
in  1935  and  1936.  Roosevelt  substantially 
reversed  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  old  Democratic  affirmation  of  the  con- 
stitutional Integrity  of  state  and  local  au- 
thority was  abandoned.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment intervened,  at  first  slowly  but  later 
massively,  in  areas  hitherto  reserved  to  the 
states  and  the  communities  In  privately  or- 
ganized welfare  and  In  large  parts  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

The  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  came 
to  be  centered  In  the  large  urban  centers. 
In  every  election  after  1936  the  Democrats 
lost  more  counties  but  gained  vast  popular 
majorities  from  the  masses  In  the  cities. 
Roosevelt  created  a  veritable  political  rev- 
olution. I  was  frequently  asked  why  I  had 
left  the  Democratic  Party.  My  answer  was 
that  the  Democratic  f'arty  had  left  me. 

I  did  not  float  between  the  worlds.  like 
Kipling's  Tomlinson.  I  did  not  believe  in 
non-partisanship.  New  and  Important  figures 
rose  In  the  Republican  Party  and  in  every 
Presidential  campaign,  beginning  in  1940 
{except  in  1956),  my  help  was  solicited  in 
their  campaigns.  I  joined  In  their  efforts  to 
turn  the  tide. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT- 
EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  STATE 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  COVERAGE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Texas  Jaycees  in 
support  of  S.  727,  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  S. 
727,  myself;  then  I  shall  sisk  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  subject  of  S.  727,  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  of  a  suit  instigated  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  Texas,  Hon.  Crawford 
Martin,  is  the  amendments  of  1966  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  par- 
ticular, it  concerns  the  application  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  other  provisions 
of  the  act  to  State  agencies  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

The  bill  introduced  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  would  exempt 
from  coverage  of  the  law  State  em- 
ployees in  State  hospitals  and  schools.  It 
would  serve  to  acknowledge  and 
strengthen  the  federal  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  there  are  many  who  hold — 
and  I  believe  rightfully  so — that  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  State  employees 
is  violative  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution. 

By  a  forceable  application  of  the  min- 
imum wage  and  other  provisions  of  this 
law  to  employees  of  State  schools  and 
hospitals,  the  principle  of  States  rights 
is  infringed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 


orado is  a  most  knowledgeable  legis- 
lator, and  with  the  introduction  of  S. 
727  he  has  sought  to  rectify  a  serious 
sit.iation  and  repeal  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

As  the  Senator  remarked  upoii  the 
introduction  of  S.  727: 

The  Inclusion  of  state  employees  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  a  direct 
challenpo  to  our  Federal  form  of  rtovern- 
ment  To  me  It  is  a  fundamental  i.ssue 
totally  overlooked  by  Congre.ss  when  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
was   before   us   last   year 

Tlie  junior  SeiTS>esi.  from  Colorado 
has  established  in  the  Senate  a  reputa- 
tion of  devoted  service  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  The  propo.sed  leeii^lation 
is  further  evidence  of  his  distinguished 
service. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Texas  Jaycees  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rfsolution 
Ef.^  ilution  on  1966  amendments  to  Fair  Li- 
bor  Standards  Act  by  Texas  Jaycees 
Wliere.as,  the  framers  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution expressly  Intended  th.it  the  dual 
system  of  government  be  one  of  the  basic 
foundations  upon  which  our  republic  was 
founded;  and. 

Whereas,  there  have  been  many  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  destroy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  states  and  thwart  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Individual  citizen,  which  are 
both    constitutional    guarantees;    and. 

Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  September,  1966,  by  enacting  PL 
89-601.  passed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  which  amendments 
extended  the  regulatory  nature  of  this  act 
to  be  appUcable  to  agencies  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  various  states,  all  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and  our  basic  form  of 
dual  system  of  government;  and. 

Whereas,  by  such  amendments,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
extend  the  term  'commerce'  to  Include  State 
government,  by  saying  that  the  states  In  the 
performance  of  their  governmental  functions 
are  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  thereby  destroying  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Individual  states;   and. 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Crawford  C.  Mar- 
tin, the  Attorney  General  of  Texas,  Immedi- 
ately after  taking  office  on  January  1.  1967, 
challenged  the  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  1966  Amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  was 
instrument.ll  in  leading  26  stales  In  pro- 
tecting their  sovereignty  against  further  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Government;  and. 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  Senator  Dom  nick 
of  Colorado  has  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  bill  known  as  S-727,  to  repeal 
the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  they  apply  to  State  Agen- 
cies and  political  subdivisions;  and. 

Whereas,  we  as  Jaycees  believe  In  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  rather  than  of  men.  In  a 
system  of  economic  justice  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  and  in  a  state  gov- 
ernment free  from  Federal  control  and  regu- 
lation which  are  contrarj-  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Texas  Jaycees  by  and  through  Its  delegates 
duly  assembled  at  Its  State  Convention  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  this  21st  day  of  April, 
1967,  express  its  commendation  and  sup- 
port to  Attorney  General  Crawford  C.  Mar- 
tin in  his  efforts  to  protect  all  our  inter- 
ests not  only  as  citizens  of  the  great  State 
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of  Texas,  but  as  free  men;  and  we  further 
endorse  and  support  the  passage  of  Senate 
BiU  No.  727  In  the  United  States  Senate; 
.ind, 

Be  It  farther  resolved,  that  to  effectively 
express  our  support  ivs  the  Texas  J.iycees, 
that  this  resolution  be  published  In  "The 
Texas  Jaycee."  the  otflclal  publication  of  this 
t>rganlzation;  by  delivering  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Cr.iwford  C 
Martin,  Attorney  General  of  Tex;is.  the  Hon- 
orable John  B.  Connally.  Governor  of  Tex- 
.^s,  United  States  Sen.itor  Donrilnlck  of  Colo- 
r.ido.  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  I'lilted  States,  and  the 
Texas  Congressloiuxl  Delegation  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  as  the 
Texas  Jaycees  urge  every  indlvidu.il  and 
every  group  which  believes  in  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  and  free  enterprise  to 
vigorously  support  the  .Mtorney  General  In 
his  efforts:  and.  to  support  the  passage  of 
S-727  In  the  United  States  Congress 
Glenn  Reed 

President 

Attest : 

BrLL  Green. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
a  recent  broadcast  on  ABC  radio.  Edward 
P.  Morgan  stated  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties facing  the  legislator:  the  distance 
between  idea  and  action 

Mr.  Morgan  specifically  referred  to  the 
Burke  Marshall  report  on  the  draft,  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  implement  the 
course  of  draft  reform  .sucgested  by  it 
and  by  the  President  He  poses  a  chal- 
lenge to  Congress — the  challenge  of 
making  full  use  of  information  it  has 
acquired 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  met  this 
challenge.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Extension  Act  is  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  issues  pre.sented  to  us. 
We  have  acted,  but  we  must  act  again  in 
order  to  bridge  this  immobility  gap.  and 
present  to  the  Nation  a  draft  law  which 
does  reflect  mature  deliberation  and 
evaluation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Edwako  p.   Morgan   and  the  News 

The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
first  Item  of  business  tonight  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  longer  we  can  afford  the 
American  Way  of  Life 

Winston  Churchill,  as  we  all  remember  .so 
well,  once  observed  with  more  wisdom  than 
cynicism  that  a  democracy  ts  the  worst  pos- 
sible form  of  government  -except  all  the 
others.  It  Is  time  to  take  the  implications  of 
that  remark  more  seriously  More  than  ever 
before  In  our  history,  we  seem  to  be  balanced 
perilously  on  a  pinnacle  which  might  be 
called  the  Matterhorn  of  Dilemma,  totally 
.surrounded  by  gaps  There  Is  the  credibility 
gap,  the  communications  gap,  the  education 
gap,  the  prejudice  gap  that  surpasses  under- 
standing and  plunging  down  there  below  us. 
unexplored  much  though  it  has  been  there 
all  the  time  and  Is  being  dug  deeper  all  the 
time  by  the  erosion  of  nei^lect  and  Irresponsi- 
bility, yawns  the  immobility  gap 

The  distance  between  Idea  and  action,  be- 
tween need  and  fulfillment,  between  proposal 
and  performance,  this  Is  the  greatest  and 
most  perilous  chasm  of  all  We  may  topple 
right  Into  It  and  carry  all  the  bricks  and 
basic  Inatltutlons  of  the  open  society  along 


wuh  us  If  we  don  t  bridge  It  with  something 
more  durable  than  the  tenuous,  swaying  life- 
line of  a  breeches  buoy. 

Look  at  the  record:  a  fundamental  fault 
in  American  life  today  Is  the  unfairness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  draft  It  mitigates  against 
the  poor  and  It  allows  many  other  young 
men  of  the  middle  and  so-called  upper  classes 
to  succeed  in  the  business  of  avoiding  the 
draft  Without  really  trying  The  selective 
service  act  expires  on  June  30th  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  need  of  Its  radically  revised  ex- 
tension. President  Johnson  recruited  some  of 
the  best  and  most  responsible  brains  in  the 
nation  for  a  study  commission  headed  by  a 
brilliant  lawyer  and  civilized  citizen.  Burke 
Marshall,  former  A.sslstant  Attorney  General, 
to  come  up  with  new  legislation.  The  com- 
mission did  Its  suggestions  were  not  per- 
fect but  they  vastly  improved  on  the  present 
antique  procedures  An  astonishing  and  Utile 
known  fact  Is  that  an  Informal  study  group 
of  14  Harvard  .scholars,  "holding  widely  ditfer- 
ent  views  about  foreign  and  military  policy, 
and  especially  about  the  war  In  Vietnam," 
produced  three  weeks  ago  a  series  of  recom- 
mendatloiis  on  their  own  on  which  they 
agreed  unanimously  and  which  impre.sslvely 
svipported  the  major  proposals  of  President 
Johnson's  commission.  They  urged  higher 
pay  for  the  military,  abolition  of  special  de- 
ferment for  students  and  teachers  and  a 
lottery  to  determine  who  should  serve  when 
not  all  serve  " 

Congress  probably  never  even  heard  of  the 
Harvard  report  but  what  did  Congress  do 
with  the  LBJ-endorsed  Burke  Marshall  re- 
port ">  Almost  nothing  There  were  some  minor 
improvements  Incorporated  in  the  new  bill 
but  as  the  New  York  Times  ob.served  this 
morning,  the  revisions  in  the  military  draft 
agreed  upon  by  Senate-House  conferees 
scarcely  reflect  the  kind  of  mature  delibera- 
tion America's  young  men  were  entitled  to 
expect  m  a  measure  so  crucial  to  their  fu- 
tures ■ 

La.st  spring  another  presidential  commis- 
sion released  the  most  thorough  study  ever 
made  in  this  country  on  the  problem  of 
crime  Last  week  a  Harvard  profe.ssor  who 
served  on  that  commission  told  me  It  was 
his  considered  Judgment  that  few  if  any 
of  the  Commission's  recommended  re- 
forms would  be  adopted  outside  of  the  realm 
of  crime-detecting  and  crime-preventing 
gadgetry  As  for  one  of  the  most  urgent  as- 
pects of  the  problem — police-community 
relations — he  .saw  it  Improving  at  a  snails 
pace  He  added  that  In  this  area  the  police 
Just  don't  understand  what  they  are  up 
against  psychologically  In  terms  of  the  needs 
and  attitudes  of  minority  groups 

In  1965.  the  White  House  pushed  through 
Congress  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Liidybird  beautlticatlon  act  In  honor  of  the 
First  Lady's  Interest  In  conserving  what 
beauty  of  the  land  Is  left  between  blllboard.s 
and  after  the  wanton  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  But  now  that  two-year  act,  in- 
stead of  being  renewed,  has  been  gutted  The 
.\dmlnlstratlon  Itself  has  yielded  unbeau- 
llfuUy  to  the  selfish  pressures  of  the  billboard 
lobby  as  applied  through  short-sighted 
members  of  Congress,  responding,  as  adver- 
tised, to  the  narrow  special  Interest  of  some 
constituents 

When  Is  the  gap  between  proposals  and 
performance  going  to  be  narrowed?  One  of 
the  most  explosively  crucial  areas  of  delay 
Involves  racial  strife  It  Is  the  most  urgent 
domestic  issue  in  the  United  States  Tougher 
police  meastires  are  being  prepared  to  con- 
tain riots  but  so  little  Is  being  done  to  attack 
the  root  problem  of  the  Negroes'  second  class 
Citizenship  that  It  is  laughable — except  that 
there  is  nothing  funny  about  it 

Israel  has  Just  won  a  lightning  war  Re- 
ports from  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  describe 
the  Israelis  acting  under  stress  like  a  self- 
sacrificing  family  There  is.  of  course,  the 
danger  of  strident  nationalism  rising  In  the 


wake  of  victory  But  li.  an  emergency,  per- 
formance matched  requirements  With  all 
Its  power  and  riches  the  United  States  Is  in 
an  emergency  of  non-  or  half-performance. 
Making  It  a  federal  crime  to  desecrate  the 
flag  Is  hardly  a  worthy  response  In  fact 
Congress  is  guilty  of  a  kind  of  criminiU 
neglect  when  it  dix>dles  with  such  unneces- 
sary legislation — every  state  In  the  union  has 
its  own  laws  protecting  the  flag — and  avoids 
coming  to  grips  with  more  serious  facts  of 
life  which  need  attention 

This    IS    Edward    P     Morgan    saying    good 
night  from  Wi>shlngton 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REFOCUSES 
THE  WORLD'S  ATTENTION  ON  THE 
POSSIBILITIES  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  world  af- 
fairs as  in  human  affairs,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  refocus  the  attention  of  na- 
tions and  people  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  rather  than  on  the  problem.s 
of  tl;e  present. 

President  Johnson  did  ju.st  this  at  the 
summit  meeting  in  Glassboro, 

He  reminded  the  world — and  the  So- 
viet Union — that  our  two  nations  have 
special  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
peace 

He  reminded  the  Soviet  Union  that 
there  are  bridges  between  us  in  spite  of 
strong  ideological  differences. 

He  reminded  the  Russians  that  na- 
tions can  live  at  peace  even  though  they 
coiiii)ete  with  one  another. 

And  he  finally  reminded  other  nations 
in  the  world  that  the  United  States  does 
not  expect  to  retreat  from  solemn  com- 
mitments to  freedom,  liberty,  and  In- 
dependence 

President  Johnson  heartened  the 
world  with  his  flexibility,  his  informality, 
his  statesmanship,  in  pursuing  peace. 

No  one  expected  miracles. 

But  the  fact  that  differences  were  put 
aside  to  discuss  common  possibilities,  is 
an  accomplishment  of  the  first  order  in 
these  days  of  potential  nuclear  disaster. 
The  talks  were  indeed  a  "beacon  of  light." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  perceptive  arti- 
cle written  by  William  L.  Ryan,  pub- 
lished in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  June 
27.  which  devotes  itself  to  the  positive 
side  of  the  John.son-Kosygin  talks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

JOHNSON-KOSTCIN    TALKS    LIGHT 

Beacon  or  Hope 
(By  William  L  Ryan) 

In  their  two  days  of  meetings  at  Glassboro. 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  came  as  close  to  statesmanship  as 
Russians  and  Americans  had  for  a  long  time. 
even  though  their  summit  failed  to  make 
discernible  progre.ss  on  major  explosive  Issues. 

Glassboro  was  Just  a  small  beginning,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  It  happened.  In  that 
alone.  Glassboro  becomes   a  sort  of   beacon. 

Even  the  damp  blanket  spread  by  Alexel 
N  Kosygin  once  he  left  New  Jersey  failed  to 
smother  the  glimmer  of  hof>e  whlcli  the  face- 
to-face  meeting  produced — the  hope,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  put  it.  that  the  world  now 
Is  a  little  less  dangerous. 

Now  Kosygin  has  some  fences  to  mend. 
A  Soviet  leader  had  come  close,  perhaps  too 
close,  to  looking  human.  Russian  leaders, 
trapped  by  their  own  cliches,  now  must  try 
to  allay  suspicions  which  have  arisen  among 
those    wlio   alrecidy    were    distrustful    alUes. 
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Thus,  'he  first  stop  on  Kosygln's  long  Journey 
home  is  Communist  Cuba,  whose  "maximum 
lender"  Pldel  Cn."=tro.  must  take  a  dim  view 
of  any  Soviet  chieftain  exchanging  hand- 
shakes with  the  leader  of  "the  imperialists." 
Nobody  had  expected  a  radical  change 
from  the  meeting  Any  deep-going  change 
in  U  S.-i:oviPt  relations  would  take  time  and 
patience.  But  there  was,  indeed,  a  change  In 
il'ie  lact  th  it  the  premier  and  the  President 
met  at  all  and  that  both,  for  the  time  being, 
put  rividc  (lomrstic  and  foreign  considerations 
which  cou'.d  n.  ike  such  a  nipotir.g  polirirally 
risky. 

REfOCVS     ATTENTION 

Soviet-American  summits  Lend  to  refocus 
at-einioii  on  something  which  often  is  for- 
gotten. That  is  that  there  are  two  enormously 
powerful  nations  in  this  world. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  safety 
valve,  a  fi  rum  for  debate.  But  major  deci- 
sions affecting  the  future  of  the  world  and 
the  future  of  peace  cannot  be  made  without 
American-Soviet   colIaboraUon. 

US, -Soviet  suniniits  in  the  past  have 
Ehaix-U  the  destiny  <.f  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  made  the  difference  between  extreme 
tension  and  relative  tranquihty. 

Wh.ttever  was  accomplished  was  done  by 
the  two  big  jxjwers  themselves,  with  the  rest 
of  the  nations  as  specuuors. 

rftreats  to  rigidity 
Once  hack  from  Glassboro.  Kosygin  stopped 
smiling  He  retreated  to  the  rigid,  prefabri- 
cated positions  of  Moscow  policy  on  all  major 
issues  That  was  predictable.  He  had  no  other 
choice  What  he  said  at  his  news  conference 
at  the  United  Nations  was  practically  a  rerun 
of  his  speech  a  week  ago  In  the  U.N.  debate 
on  the  Middle  East  war  crisis. 

Kosvgin  is  a  member  of  a  collective  regime. 
Before  he  even  arrived  In  Glassboro,  a  Pravda 
editoriLil  made  it  clear  the  Soviet  premier  was 
In  no  i>ositlon  to  depart  In  any  significant 
respect  from  prescribed  lines. 

"The  speech  at  the  session  of  the  UN. 
Assembly  by  Comrade  Alexel  Nlkolayevlch 
Kosygin  has  expressed  the  position  of  our 
party  and  government."  Pravda.  the  Com- 
iminist  party  paper  said. 

SIMPLY    A    MESSENGLR 

The  position  had  been  mapped  out  in  ad- 
vance Kosygin  was  Just  a  messenger  of  the 
collective,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Soviet  leadership. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  Kosygin 
could  not  have  attended  the  summit  without 
that  collective  leadership's  approval.  Un- 
doubtedly people  in  it  objected  in  principle 
and  disliked  the  risks  Involved.  Just  as  there 
are  some  in  the  United  States  who  gagged  at 
the  idea. 

Now  the  Chinese  Communists  will  point 
scornfully  again  at  Moscow  and  cry,  "We 
told  you  so."  Cuban  Communists  will  be 
susj^clous. 

WILL    ENTERTAIN    DOUBTS 

Algerians  and  Syrians,  the  farthest  left 
suid  most  loudly  "antl-lmperlallst"  of  the 
Arab  bloc,  will  entertain  doubts  of  long- 
range  Soviet  Intentions.  Kosygin  hardly  made 
the  Arabs  happy,  for  example,  by  conceding 
that  Israel  had  a  right  to  exist.  China  will 
accuse  the  Russians  of  under-the-table  deals 
looking  toward  a  future  "Vietnam  settlement. 

But  whatever  Kosygin  and  the  Soviet  col- 
lective do  now.  they  can  not  turn  back  his- 
tory's pages.  There  may  be  repercussions  in 
Moscow  and  perhaps  even  a  new  clash  at 
the  top,  but  Glassboro  will  stay  In  the  history 


book 

on  a  long  road 


:s.   continue   to   represent    a    timid   step 


SENATOR  SCOTT  URGES  INCREASED 
FUNDS  FOR  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi-.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  fiscal  1968  ap- 


propriation for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  several  of 
whose  programs  are  of  vital  concern  to 
my  Commonwealth.  These  programs  are 
intended  to  help  our  cities  rebuild  so 
that  they  can  be  more  livable  for  their 
inhabitants. 

Three  programs  merit  special  consid- 
eration. They  are  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  metropolitan  development 
supplementary  grants,  and  rent  supple- 
ments. Today,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
urging  it  to  increase  the  appropriations 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved for  these  programs. 

I  did  so  in  the  realization  that  the 
requirements  of  om-  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  necessarily  have  top  priority 
and  in  awareness  of  the  moimting  esti- 
mates of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  interrupting  the 
momentum  begun  by  new  programs 
which  show  great  promise  for  urban  and 
metropolitan  Americans. 

These  programs  show  promise  because 
their-  focus  is  community  development. 
Let  me  underscore  the  word  "commu- 
nity" because  these  programs  recognize 
the  critical  importance  of  involving  all 
sectors  of  the  community  and  marshal- 
ing all  its  resources  In  a  cooperative  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  build  a  more 
livable  and  healthier  environment  for  its 
residents.  . 

The  model  cities  program  is  signm- 
cant  because  it  combines  for  the  first 
time  the  concepts  of  physical  rebuilding 
and  human  renewal  which  heretofore 
have  tended  to  be  treated  separately  in 
our  urban  renewal  programs.  People  are 
its  concern.  By  conditioning  its  funds  on 
the  requirement  that  cities  plan  and  de- 
velop a  wide  array  of  programs  to  rebuild 
blighted  neighborhoods,  the  model  cities 
program  can  better  enable  municipal 
governments  to  serve  their  people  effec- 
tively on  a  truly  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated basis. 

The  budget  request  for  the  model  cities 
program  was  $662  million,  consisting  of 
$12  million  for  planning  grants,  $400  mil- 
lion for  supplementary  grants  to  imple- 
ment the  program,  and  $250  million  for 
new  urban  renewal  projects  within  model 
city  project  areas— to  insure  that  the 
normal  urban  renewal  funds  would  not 
be  drained  off  by  model  city  projects. 

The  House  sharply  reduced  this  to  a 
total  of  $237  million,  retaining  the  $12 
million  for  planning  grants,  reducing 
supplementary  Implementation  grants  to 
$150  million,  end  reducing  new  urban 
renewal  grants  to  $75  million. 

In  my  judgment,  these  amounts  are 
absolute,  rockbottom  minimums  which 
should  be  increased  if  at  aU  possible. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  increases, 
let  me  explain  how  Pennsylvania  has 
prepared  for  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  11  Pemisylvania 
communities  have  submitted  model  cities 
applications  to  the  Departmen  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  plan- 
rung  funds.  They  are  Allegheny  County, 
Butler,  Chester,  Easton,  Erie,  Lancaster, 
New  Castle,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Reading,  and  'Wilkes-Barre. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  development 
of  these  applications  has  been  the  direct 


result  of  a  unique  cooperative  effort  by 
city,  county,  and  State  officials.  The 
Commonwealth's  department  of  com- 
munity affairs,  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  its  Secretary,  Joseph  W.  Barr. 
Jr..  and  'vith  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  s 
complete  endorsement,  has  promoted  tlie 
potential  benefits  of  this  program 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  de- 
partment has  cautioned  communities 
about  the  selectivity  of  applicants  and 
the  limited  availability  of  funds.  How- 
ever, it  has  stressed  the  value  of  coin!? 
through  the  process  of  the  model  cities 
approach  even  if  a  community  is  not 
selected,  for  the  process  itself  comprises 
those  features  necessary  to  a  total  attack 
on  a  community's  modern-day  problems. 
In  every  case  where  interest  has  been 
expressed,  the  State  has  taken  effective 
steps  to  follow  through  by  providing  com- 
plete assistance  and  cooperation.  Utiliz- 
ing its  convener  authority,  the  depart- 
ment of  community  affairs  has  sent  task 
forces  of  State  officials  to  the  11  com- 
munities to  assist  in  their  planning  and 
program  development.  The  resulting  co- 
operation and  the  totality  of  community 
involvement  has  been  excellent.  The  de- 
partment's regional  coordinators  have 
been  a.ssigned  the  re.sponsibility  for  fol- 
lowthrough.  In  addition,  all  involved 
State  agencies  are  prepared  to  partici- 
pate completely  during  the  planning 
phase  of  the  model  cities  program,  as 
well  as  during  the  program's  implementa- 
tion. In  many  cases  this  participation 
will  take  the  form  of  contributions  of 
State  staff  and  State  funds. 

The  Shafer  administration's  active 
participation  in  the  advance  planning  for 
the  model  cities  program  in  Pennsylvania 
demonstrates  how  a  State  government 
can  play  a  major  coordinating  and  serv- 
ice role  in  urban  developm<»nt  programs 
that  arc  supported  in  significant  part  by 
Federal  grants  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments. Pennsylvania  under  Governor 
Shafer's  leadership  can  be  proud  of  the 
responsibility  which  it  is  aggressively 
as-^erting  in  a  wide  range  of  urban  devel- 
opment activities. 

In  summary,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  made  a  total  com- 
mitment to  the  model  cities  program, 
and  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take 
effective  steps  to  insure  the  program's 
successful  implementation.  Successful 
implementation,  however,  depends  on 
sufficient  funds.  I  hope  that  Congress 
can  see  fit  to  approve  them. 

Regarding  the  metropolitan  develop- 
ment supplementary  grants,  which  Con- 
gress authorized  in  title  II  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  the  House  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  $30,000,000  budget 
request  for  this  pioneering  new  program. 
In  addition,  the  House,  by  the  Cramer 
amendment,  prohibited  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
from  using  its  administrative  funds  for 
implementing  section  204  of  the  act. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  sound  plarming. 
this  development  is  regrettable.  Title  II 
of  the  1966  act  is  significant  because  it 
is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  encourage  com- 
munities in  metropolitan  areas  to  co- 
operate in  dealing  with  those  problems 
which  go   beyond   and  do  not  respect 
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their  jurisdictional  boundaries,  encom- 
passing instead  the  entire  metropohtan 
area.  Section  205  rewards  those  metro- 
politan areas  which  formulate  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  by  providing  supple- 
mentary grants  to  help  finance  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  which  have 
a  significant  impact  on  that  develop- 
ment. Section  204  .strengthen.s  the  plan- 
ning process  as  a  coordinative  device  by 
permitting  a  metropolitan  areas  com- 
prehensive planiuntj  agency  to  review 
applicatioiis  from  communities  within 
the  area  for  these  proiecl.s. 

Title  II  is  Important  It  can  accelerate 
the  trend,  already  underway  in  our 
metropolitan  areas  where  local  officials 
are  working  together  to  create  new  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernments now  springing  up  in  many 
areas,  to  deal  with  problems  common  to 
an  entire  metropolitan  area  It  can.  with 
its  emphasis  on  comprehensive,  area- 
wide  planning,  lead  to  the  more  prudent 
and  rational  investment  of  Federal  tunds 
My  interest  in  the  implementation  of 
title  II  stems  from  my  conviction  that 
we  must  establi.sii  a  logical  basis  for 
comprehensive  plamiuu'  and  program 
coordination  at  the  National.  Slate,  re- 
gional, and  local  levels  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  799.  the  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning and  Coordination  Ac.  of  1967.  which 
I  introduced  last  February 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
restore  the  full  budget  request  for  the 
metropolitan  development  supplemen- 
tary grants.  I  also  urge  the  deletion  of 
the  Cramer  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  so  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  can 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 

Turning  finally  to  the  rent  supple- 
ments program,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported it  since  Congress  first  authorized 
it  2  years  ago  because  it  involves  private 
enterprise  in  a  meaningful  way  in  efforts 
to  provide  decent  housing  to  low -income 
residents  of  our  cities 

The  rent  supplements  program  holds 
significant  promise  Contrai-y  to  views 
expressed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  House, 
it  restores  to  our  housing  construction 
activities  major  elements  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  including  private 
ownership  and  property  management. 
In  the  long  view,  it  .seems  to  be  a  much 
better  solution  U-  the  problem  of  finding 
decent  low-income  housing  than  public 
housing  which  completely  avoids  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  is  totally 
supported  by  public  money.s 

In  supporting  this  program.  I  share 
the  philosophy  held  by  one  of  the  im- 
mortal leaders  of  my  party,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  A  Taft,  of  Ohio,  who  said 
in  1949: 

I  b«lleve  that  the  .American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  of  which  we 
are  now  capable,  there  is  enough  left  over  to 
prevent  extreme  h.u-dshlp  and  maintain  a 
minimum  standard  floor  under  subsistence. 
education,  medical  care  and  hovising.  to  give 
to  all  a  minimum  standard  of  decent  living 
and  to  all  children  a  fdir  opportunity  to  get 
a  start  tn  life. 

I  very  much  regret  the  action  of  the 
Hotise    in    deleting    all    funds    for    this 


meritorious  program  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  permit  its  continuation,  at 
least  at  the  fi.scal  1967  level  of  appro- 
priations. 

All  three  of  the  foregoing  piogram.s — 
model  cities,  metropolitan  development 
incentives,  and  rent  supplements — de- 
serve adequate  financial  support  by  Con- 
gress this  year 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

M:-  TOWER  Mr  President,  on  May  29, 
1967,  the  Texa.<;  Hou.se  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  originated  in  the  Texas  Sen- 
ate, and  which  efTectively  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  nature  of  the  textile 
imports  situation  The  re.solution.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Re.solution  No  92,  calls 
u^xjn  the  "executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  US  Government  to  rec- 
ognize the  immediate  urgency  of  the  tex- 
tile imports  situation  and  move  piompt- 
ly  to  impose  meaningful  quantitative 
controls  on  imports  of  cotton,  manmade 
fiber   and  wool  textile  imports  " 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  the  Texas 
Let^islature  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unan- 
imoiLs  consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record 

I  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  recent 
weeks,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
statement  from  this  distinguished  body 
in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
FtEcoRD,  as  follows: 

.SENATE  Concurrent  Rfsoi.ition  92 

Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  St^ite  of 
Texas  understands  and  accepts  the  need  for 
a  substantial  volume  of  international  trade 
In  textile  pnjduct.s;  and 

Whereas.  Current  trade  policies,  however, 
have  generated  imports  Into  this  country  In 
a  volume  at  a  rate  of  growth  that  seriously 
threatens  the  economic  sUibUlty  of  the  cot- 
ton farmer,  of  the  primary  U  S  textile  Indus- 
try, the  app.vrel  Industry,  the  wo<.>l  producers, 
the  chemical  and  machinery  Industries,  and 
many  other  Industries  which  supply  and 
serve  the  U  S.  textile  industry,  and 

Whereas.  Texas'  future  well-being  depends 
heavily  on  the  economic  stability  and  con- 
fidenc*  of  these  industries;  and 

Whereas,  Texas  Is  one  of  this  nation's  lead- 
ing producers  of  cotton.  In  1966  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  was 
produced  In  Texas  Texas  cotton  f.irms  em- 
ploy about  160,000  persons  and  provide  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  $r20-trUlllon; 
and 

Whereas.  The  apparel  and  primary  textile 
industries  of  Texas  employ  30.000  persons  and 
have  a  combined  annual  payroll  of  more 
than  SlOO-nullion  Including  employment  in 
gins,  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  f.irm  and  gin 
machinery  manufacturing  and  tran.sporta- 
tlon,  more  than  230,000  Texans  are  depend- 
ent on  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  for  their 
livelihood;  and 

Whereas.  Aside  from  cotton.  Texas  is  the 
country's  leading  producer  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair, and  the  Texas  petrochemical  industry 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  materials  used  In  the 
prxluction  of  synthetic  fibers,   and 

Whereas.  Texas'  heavy  dependence  on  tex- 
tile and  related  Industries  Is  such  that  this 
legislature  cannot  Ignore  the  tremendous 
flo<xl  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textile  goods  that  are  devouring  this  coun- 
trv's  domestic  market;    and 

Whereas,  Ten  per  cent  of  the  United  .Suites 
cotton  textile  market  In   1966  was  absorbed 


by  imports  of  more  than  18  billion  square 
yards  of  cotton  textile  goods.  And  imports 
in  1967  are  running  11  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
yeir  s  record  total 

Where;is.  In  1966.  10  per  cent  of  this  coun- 
try s  man-made  tiber  textile  market  was 
absorbed  by  imports  of  almost  800-miUion 
sqii.ire  yards  of  man-made  hber  textiles 
Man-made  fiber  textile  Imports  have  In- 
creased more  than  600  per  cent  since  1961, 
and  this  year  arc  running  25  per  cent  ahead 
of  last  year's  total;  and 

Whereas,  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
United  Stales  wool  market  has  been  absorbed 
by  wiK>l  textile  imports  amounting  to  more 
th.m  17'}-mil!ion  square  Viuds;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  cotton, 
wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textile  Imports 
have  replaced  Jobs  In  the  United  States  for 
200.000  to  250,000  persons  directly  in  texUle 
plus  another  100.000  to  150.000  in  those  In- 
dustries which  supply  materials  and  services 
to  textiles;  and 

Whereas,  Tlie  rapid  and  sharp  increase  in 
textile  imports  demonstr;ites  clearly  that 
present  policies  governing  imports  of  textile 
products  do  not  provide  for  the  development 
of  orderly  trade;  rather,  they  create  extreme 
disruption  in  US  textile  markets  and  de- 
prive hundreds  of  thousands  of  employment 
The  textile  tariff  reductions  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  recent  Kennedy  Rotind  of  the  Geneva 
.Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  can  only 
invite  further  increases  in  Imports  and  re- 
sulting unemployment;  now.  therefore  be  It 

Resoltcd.  That  we  strongly  urge  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  ol  the  United 
States  government  to  recognize  the  Immedi- 
ate urgency  of  the  textile  Imports  situation 
and  move  promptly  to  Impoee  meaninc;ful 
t|uantltatlve  controls  on  Imports  of  cotton. 
man-made  fiber  and  wool  textile  imports, 
iind  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
w.u-ded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Texas  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Slates  Congret-s 

Preston  Smtth. 
Lieutenant   Governor,   Pnsidcnt   oj   the 
Senate. 

Ben  B.^rnes, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I    hereby    certify    that    S  C  R,    No,   92    was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  27.  1967 

CHARLF.S    SCHNABEL, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 
I    hereby    certify    that   S  C  R     No    92    was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  29,  1967. 
Dorothy  Halljuan. 
Oi'V  Clrrk  Of  the  House. 


DODGE    CITY.    KANS  .    BEGINS    TO 
SEE  THE  LIGHT 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  it  lias 
been  my  conviction,  ever  since  I  urged 
the  cessation  of  our  military  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam  on  March  10,  1964— 
w hen  withdrawal  would  have  been  easy— 
that  if  the  American  people  were  fully 
apprised  of  all  the  facts  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  ill-conceived  venture 
they  would  change  their  attitude  of  sup- 
port for  an  undertaking  which  has  been 
utterly  disastrous  and  will  be  increas- 
ingly so. 

That  this  is  happening  is  revealed  in 
a  fiont-page  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  12  headed  "War-Weary 
Dodge,"  with  subheads  "Kansas  Town's 
Etoubts  on  Vietnam  Policy  Run  Deeper 
Than  Year  Ago."  "Doves  Come  Into 
Open  Now:  Shadow  of  Draft  AfTects  At- 
titudes in  More  Homes."  and  "A  Wound- 
ed Veteran  Returns  " 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
revulsion  in  Dodge  City.  Kans  .  will  be 
followed  by  similar  reactions  through- 
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out  the  country,  and  if  they  serve  to  put 
a  halt  to  this  Ulegal,  immoral,  unjustifi- 
able, wholly  needless  and  monstrous  war, 
it  would  be  a  blessing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Everett  Groseclose,  staff 
reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W'ar-Weary  Dodge:  Kansas  Towns  Doubts 
c.N  ViETNAin  Policy  Run  Deeper  Than  Year 
Ago — Doves  Come  Into  Open  Now — 
SHADOW  OF  Draft  Affects  Attitudes  in 
More    Homes — A    Wounded    Veteran    Re- 

•R.RNS 

(By  Everett  Groseclose) 

DODGE  City,  Kan.— Ever  since  frontier 
punsltngers  faced  each  other  along  Front 
Street  here,  residents  have  been  steeped  in 
shoot-lt-out  folklore.  But  you  wouldn't  guess 
It  now.  talking  to  them  about  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Aft*r  a  year's  absence,  a  visitor  quickly  de- 
tects a  change  in  public  opinion  when  he  re- 
turns to  assess  once  again  the  Impact  Viet- 
nam is  having  on  this  town.  It's  apparent 
that  the  14.000  residents  are  weary  of  the  war, 
frustrated  by  its  complexity  and  puzzled 
about  whv  it  cant  be  brought  to  an  end.  The 
town  is  no  nest  of  doves,  but  neither  does  it 
display  the  hawk-like  spirit  It  did  a  year  ago. 
Many  Kansans  who  sUiunchly  backed  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy  not  long  ago  now  aren't  sure 
that  policy  is  right. 

"There's  a  strong  undercurrent  of  change 
here."  says  Mayor  Frank  B.  Mapel.  "People 
are  beginning  to  question  everytlilng — es- 
pecially what  our  leaders  tell  us  and  the  wis- 
dom of  going  ahead  in  Vietnam." 

The  most  nagging  question  concerns  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  lives.  A  month  ago  the 
Dodge  City  Dally  Globe  reported  the  death 
of  Army  1st  Lt.  Charles  L.  Hemmlngway,  a 
West  Point  graduate  who  grew  up  here.  He 
was  the  fourth  local  man  to  die  In  Vietnam. 
Said  the  Globe:  "This  brings  the  war  home 
to  us  as  nothing  else  do#s." 

RETURN  or  THE  WOUNDED 

Tlie  war  also  is  brought  home  by  the  return 
of  men  wounded  in  Vietnam.  One  is  Dr.  R. 
Lanny  Hunter,  30,  an  Army  doctor  who  won  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  In  Vietnam  and 
was  one  of  40  survivors  of  an  October  1965 
Vletcong  attack  on  a  Special  Forces  com- 
pound at  Plel  Me  (300  Plei  Me  defenders,  in- 
cluding Soutli  Vietname.se  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans, died).  Dr.  Hunter  was  wounded  four 
Umes  by  mortar  fire.  He  returned  to  Dodge 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago. 

"Almost  all  I  did  for  four  months  after  I 
got  back  was  talk  to  civic  and  church 
groups,"  says  Dr.  Hunter.  These  groups,  he 
says,  "asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  whether 
I  thought  we  should  be  there,  and  everybody 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the 
war  is  being  prosecuted." 

Those  dissatisfied  aren't  always  sure  if  they 
Would  favor  a  more  hawkish  or  more  dovish 
stand.  Edward  D.  Estes,  a  24-year-old  high- 
school  teacher  with  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest In  the  Vietnam  war  because  he  may 
soon  be  drafted,  polled  78  of  his  students  last 
year  and  found  "a  clear-cut  majority  thought 
we  were  doing  fine  in  Vietnam."  In  late  May, 
lie  polled  the  same  students  again.  His  re- 
p"rt:  The  majority  "now  thinlts  that  we're 
doing  badly — that  something  or  the  other 
ought  to  be  done — but  nobody  seemed  quite 
sure  Just  what.'' 

Crhese  results  aren't  too  dissimilar  from 
tliose  turned  up  by  national  polls.  In  early 
M,iy.  the  Gallup  Poll  found  that  43 '"c  of  those 
'uicrled  approved  President  Johnson's  con- 
duct of  the  war,  down  from  50%  a  year 
earlier,  though  up  from  37%  in  March.  An 
almost  equal  42 "l  disapproved.  A  more  recent 


Gallup  Poll  found  that  the  sort  of  confusion 
about  the  war  evident  In  Dodge  City  also 
exist*  nationally;  48%  of  those  queried  said 
they  had  a  "clear  Idea"  of  why  the  U.S.  was 
fighting  m  Vietnam,  tout  48%  said  they  did 
not.) 

DOVES    IN    THE   OPEN 

But  outright  doves  are  appearing  In  the 
Dodge  area,  which  wasn't  the  case  a  year  ago. 
The  first  open  dissent  appeared  on  Memorial 
Day,  when  a  group  calling  Itself  Western 
Kansans  Concerned  About  Vietnam  pub- 
lished a  full-page  ad  In  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News,  a  dally  read  widely  In  Dodge 
City. 

The  ad  pictured  a  bleeding  Vietnamese  boy 
and  said:  "People  all  over  America  are  heart- 
sick over  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  want  to  do 
something  about  It."  It  urged  Kansans  to 
make  their  dissent  known  to  friends,  neigh- 
bors, clergymen.  Congressmen  and  President 
Johnson,  More  ads  will  follow  soon,  promises 
Mrs.  Max  Stanley,  who  heads  the  protest 
group  from  her  farm  home  near  Dighton, 
Kan.,  45  miles  northwest  of  here. 

Some  Dodge  City  residents  are  following 
the  ads  advice,  at  least  as  far  as  friends  and 
neighbors  are  concerned.  "Just  this  morning, 
a  woman  was  in  here  really  bitter  about  Viet- 
nam," says  Emmett  C.  Sherwood,  manager 
of  Bond's  Men's  Wear  store  on  Wyatt  Earp 
Boulevard  (Wyatt  Earp,  lately  a  TV  hero, 
was  the  real-life  marshal  of  Dodge  City  in 
its  frontier  days).  "She  has  a  son  over  there 
whUe  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  neighbors  have  boys 
who  are  riding  out  this  school  deferment 
deal." 

LONELT    HAWKS 

As  doves  and  other  discontented  people 
come  Into  the  open,  hawks  are  starting  to  feel 
lonely.  Robert  P.  Shipley,  a  sophomore  at  St. 
Mary  of  the  Plains  CoUege,  one  of  Dodge 
City's  two  small  colleges,  says  that  during  the 
spring  semester  he  and  two  friends  thought 
"about  organizing  a  demonstration"  to  ex- 
press support  of  the  war.  But  the  demonstra- 
tion never  came  off  because  they  were  "afraid 
it  might  wind  up  with  Just  the  three  of  us 
walking  around  the  campus  carrying  signs. " 
■Whatever  their  opinions,  residents  are  feel- 
ing the  war  more  In  several  ways.  Business- 
men blame  the  war  for  soaring  costs,  sagging 
profits  and  consumer  Jitters.  Yotuig  men  and 
women  fear  It  will  dominate  the  course  of 
their  lives.  "You  can't  plan  anything  for  the 
futture  with  something  Uke  this  hanging 
over  you."  complains  J.  Paul  Cox,  20,  a 
student  at  Dodge  City  Community  Junior 
College. 

The  shadow  of  the  draft  Is  falling  over 
more  Dodge  City  homes.  The  local  draft  board 
has  Inducted  32  men  so  far  In  1967,  compared 
with  23  In  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
About  550  Dodge  Clty-area  men  are  now  In 
uniform,  says  Mrs.  Elwood  Augerot.  clerk. 

"A  lot  of  these  kids  that  we're  taking  now 
are  almost  the  same  age  as  my  children."  Mrs. 
Augerot  adds.  "They've  been  running  around 
In  my  house  since  they  were  born.  It's  like 
drafting  your  own  son."  If  the  war  doesn't 
end  before  her  son  Is  graduated  from  college, 
Mrs.  Augerot  eventually  may  have  to  do  ex- 
actly that. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  besides  students 
who  escape  the  draft.  The  local  National 
Guard  unit  has  a  waiting  list  of  40  youths,  up 
from  30  a  year  ago,  and  only  six  openings  will 
come  up  this  year.  Nevertheless,  It  recently 
squeezed  In  the  son  of  a  prominent  Dodge 
City  businessman  ahead  of  others  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  businessman  formerly  was 
a  high-ranking  offlclal  of  the  Guard  unit  and 
still  has  considerable  influence  with  Kansas 
National  Guard  authorities. 

The  war  even  has  created  a  new  social 
grouping  in  Dodge  City— young  women  who 
call  themselves  "waiting  wives."  Perhaps  as 
many  as  two  dozen  are  living  with  their  par- 
ents while  their  husbands  serve  military  time. 
says  Mrs.  Kenneth  Herln,  21-year-old  wife  of 


an  Army  private  In  Vietnam.  The  women  feel 
they  don't  quite  fit  Into  the  social  life  of  the 
town  any  more. 

"Around  here,  if  your  husband's  away,  you 
don't  have  any  status  whatsoever,"  says  Mrs. 
Stephen  F.  Peters.  Her  own  husband,  a  Spe- 
cial Forces  lieutenant  In  Vietnam,  has  been 
away  so  much  that  he  has  seen  their  year- 
old  daughter  only  twice,  for  a  total  of  15 
days,  she  says.  Her  part-time  job  teaching 
French  and  Spanish  in  a  local  high  school 
provides  some  distraction,  but  "even  when  I 
go  along  on  a  faculty  outing.  I'm  a  third 
wheel,"  she  says. 

IT    SEEMS    SILLY 

These  women's  opinions  on  the  war  natu- 
rally reflect  their  loneliness  and  worry  for 
their  men.  "It  seems  silly  to  be  fighting  when 
there's  so  much  to  be  done  here  at  home." 
says  Mrs.  Herin,  who  was  married  two  months 
and  two  days  before  her  husband  shipped 
out  for  Vietnam.  His  letters  now  give  her  a 
far  more  vivid — If  hardly  reassuring — picture 
of  the  fighting  there  than  most  Dodge  resi- 
dents have.  An  extract  from  one  recent  letter: 

"A  child  (girl)  not  more  than  10  years 
old  threw  the  grenade  that  put  the  radio  out 
of  operation.  A  boy  6V2  years  old  cut  8 
wounded  GI's  throats  before  he  could  be 
shot.  An  old  lady  who  could  barely  walk 
killed  the  CO  (commanding  officer)  with  a 
GI  grenade." 

On  the  campuses  of  Dodge's  two  colleges, 
the  main  effect  of  war  has  been  to  make  stu- 
dents hit  the  books  as  never  before,  seeking 
to  maintain  high  class  standings  so  as  not  to 
be  drafted.  There  have  been  other  effects, 
however. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia,  president  of  St.  Mary, 
says  student  Interest  in  Asia  has  caused  the 
college  to  add  a  course  called  History  of  the 
Eastern  World.  There  already  is  a  waiting  list 
of  students  who  want  to  take  the  course  when 
classes  reopen  in  September,  she  says.  But 
there  isn't  any  waiting  list  for  the  colleges 
new  $400,000  men's  dormitory.  "With  this 
draft  like  it  is.  I  Just  don't  know  if  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  fill  it,"  says  the  nun. 

ANTICIPATING    INFLATION 

Charles  M.  Barnes,  president  of  Dodge  City 
Community  Junior  College,  tells  a  visitor  that 
"we're  building  a  new  $3.6  million  camnus, 
but  this  war  is  making  us  allow  for  at  least 
a  10  ^r  increase  in  prices"  before  it's  fli»lshed 
in  1969. 

Organized  support  for  the  war  has  just 
about  disappeared  from  the  colleges  since  » 
highly  successful  blood-donation  drive  last 
year.  Organized  dissent  hasn't  yet  appeared, 
at  least  not  in  the  form  of  demonstrations. 
But  Dodge  City  Community  Junior  College 
in  April  did  for  the  first  time  Invite  a  critic 
of  the  U.S.  war  effort— David  F.  Schoenbrun, 
a  TV  news  commentator  and  lecturer — to 
speak  on  campus. 

"Those  kids  bombarded  me  with  ques- 
tions." Mr.  Schoenbrun  recalls,  and  after  the 
formal  session  about  50  students  engaged 
him  in  an  Informal  discussion  that  got  so 
Intense  "I  thought  the  night  would  never 
end."  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Schoenbrun  thinks, 
"they  would  have  run  me  out  of  town." 

Dissent,  or  at  least  war  weariness,  crops  up 
even  among  executives  of  the  handful  of 
small  manufacturing  concerns  in  Dodge 
City.  At  Speed  King  Manufacturing  Co.. 
which  makes  conveyor  systems,  Nathan  R. 
Massey.  chief  engineer,  says  that  "a  year  ago 
I  thought  we  had  something  worth  fighting 
for."  Now,  he  says,  he  wonders  "what  would 
we  gain  even  if  we  could  win  it  outright?  I 
think  we  should  either  win  it  as  fast  as  we 
can  or  get  out  altogether." 

R.  H.  Curtis,  president  of  Curtis  Machine 
Co.,  a  maker  of  gears  and  gear  boxes,  reports 
that  as  recently  as  December  he  felt  the  U.S. 
could  win  in  Vietnam  if  it  simply  kept  up 
the  pressure  it  was  then  applying.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  says  his  attitude  is  "to  heck  with 
stringing  It  out,"  though  he  doesn't  spell  out 
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how  he  thinks  the  situation  should  be  re- 
solved. 

The  war  haa  created  severe  business  prob- 
lems for  both  men  Mr  Maasey's  company. 
8peed  King,  has  been  unable  to  hire  as  many 
workers  as  It  needs  because  of  the  draft,  and, 
says  Mr.  Massey.  "the  delivery  situation  Is 
worse  than  ever  "  He  «ays  a  salesman  recently 
told  him  that  "the  Qovernnient  is  taking  a 
lot  of  conveyor  belting."  cau-sms  deliveries 
to  run  18  weeks  late.  agaUv^t  12  weeks  a 
year  ago. 

BEACTING   AS   FATHERS 

Curtis  Machine  a  few  months  ago  pL'iced 
an  order  for  retaining  rings  and  bearing  lock 
nuts.  Then,  says  Mr  Curtis,  "the  Govern- 
ment swooped  m  and  took  .ill  that  were 
available,  and  it  t<.iok  us  months  of  scouting 
around  here  and  there  to  find  others." 

Both  executives,  however,  are  not  reacting 
to  the  w*r  Just  as  businessmen  Mr  Masseys 
son  Michael,  20.  recently  finished  his  Army 
training  and  a  few  days  a«o  got  his  orders  for 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Curtis'  19-year-old  son  volun- 
teered for  the  Army  a  few  months  ago  and 
currently  Is  being  tr.^lned  In  electronics  "Its 
a  hopeless  feeling."  says  Mr.  Curtis.  "Un- 
doubtedly he'll  wind  up  in  Vietnam  " 

Bventufclly,  the  war  may  c^use  a  split 
among  Dodge  City's  church^'oers.  There  al- 
ready are  dlvlslon.s,  though  as  yet  they  are 
only  being  voiced  heslt.intiy. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Spelrs.  a  doctor's  wife  and 
member  of  Dodges  Presbvierlan  congrega- 
tion, last  year  fumed  that  draft-cird  burners 
made  her  "so  mad  I  could  spr.  fire  '"  Today. 
like  moat  other  Dodge  residents,  she  shows 
signs  of  war-weariness,  compl.aiung  that  she 
Is  "awfully  tired  of  not  getting  ^inywhere  " 
But  she  Is  hawki.'h  enough  .suil  to  app<).«e 
strongly  a  dovish  st-itemeni  adopted  recently 
by  the  United  Presbvterlan  Church  In  the 
U.S.A. 

THK  PASTt>R  s  v:rw 

That  statement,  among  other  things  urged 
the  U.S.  to  make  efforts  'even  at  rl.sk  to 
national  security,  to  reduce  are.as  of  strife  and 
to  broaden  International  understanding  " 
Says  Mrs.  Spelrs:  "I  hope  the  people  who 
oppose  this  will  have  the  gumption  to  stand 
up  and  say  so." 

Such  views  put  Mrs  Spelrs  and  Ukc-mlnded 
Presbyterians  In  at  least  Incipient  conflict 
with  the  Rev.  David  P  Bi.'-ch.  pastor  of  Dodge 
City's  First  Presbyteri.m  Church.  "Privately 
I  think  this  war  is  a  sin.  but  I  can't  stand 
up  In  front  of  my  congregation  and  say 
this."  he  says.  It's  not  that  ties  afraid,  he 
explains,  but  that  the  people  in  his  church 
"have  sons  and  relatives  over  there,  and  I've 
got  to  bring  them  comfort   " 

Mr.  Birch  says,  ho'wever.  that  his  own  feel- 
ings, mildly  against  the  war  from  the  start. 
"are  certainly  much  more  crystallzed  than 
thev  were  this  time  I.\5t  year" 

A^et.  there  Is  no  political  outlet  for  Dc>dge 
City's  questioning  of  the  war  But  Republi- 
can Congressman  Bob  Dole,  who  represents 
the  area,  says  discontent  "is  ceruilnly  re- 
flected In  my  mail"  He  savs  he  tells  voters 
that  "I  try  to  avoid  getting  into  m  vklni::  mili- 
tary decisions."  but  "they  aren't  accepting 
that  for  an  answer  any  more — they  Just  write 
back  wanting  to  know  whv  I  can  t  do  some- 
thing." 

Adds  the  Congressm.in:  "This  unrest  Is 
going  to  be  felt  by  somebody  t  when  election 
time  comes  In  1968 1 .  and  I  just  hope  It  Isn't 
me." 


ADDRESS  BY  DR   Mil  LETR  UPTON  AT 
RIPON  COU  ECE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  made  by  Dr  Miller 
Upton,  president  of  Beloit  College,  at  an 
honors  convocation   at  Ripen   College. 


His  remarks  were  published  in  the  US. 
News  i  World  Report  of  July  10.  1967. 

As  my  friend,  who  called  this  article  to 
my  attention,  has  so  aptly  stated: 

Dr  Upton  has  siild  some  things  that  have 
long  needed  to  be  said. 

There  beine:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  s  Time  To  Stand  Up  for  the  Uppehdoc 
( F'rom  an  address  by  Miller  Upton,  president 

of    Beloit   College,   Belolt,   Wis.,   which    he 

delivered  recently  at  the  honors  convoca- 
tion of  Rlpon  College.  Rlpon.  Wis.) 

I  have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance  for  the  way  our  society  at  the 
present  time  seems  to  have  sympathetic  con- 
cern only  for  the  nUsfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug 
addict,  the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the 
maJadJusted,  the  chronic  criminal,  the  un- 
derachievcr,  the  loser — In  general,  the  under- 
dog 

I:  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  touch  with 
reality  and  become  waj-ped  In  our  attach- 
ments. If  not  In  fact,  pisychotic, 

In  short.  I  feel  It  Is  lime  for  someone  like 
me  to  ttand  up  and  say.  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dot;!"  I'm  also  for  tlie  achiever — the  one  who 
sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  11,  the 
one  who  recognizes  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal 
with  them,  the  one  who  Is  successful  at  his 
immediate  task  because  he  is  not  worrying 
about  someone  el.se's  fallings;  the  one  who 
doe.snt  consider  it  "square"  to  be  constantly 
looking  fiir  more  to  do,  who  Isn't  always 
rationalizing  why  he  shouldn't  be  doing  what 
he  Is  doing:  the  one.  in  short,  who  carries  the 
work  of  his  part  of  the  world  squarely  on  his 
shoulders 

Not  the  wealthy.  neces,<;arlly:  not  the  ones 
In  authority,  necessarily;  not  the  gifted, 
neces,=iarlly — Just  the  doer,  the  achiever — • 
regardless  of  his  status,  his  opulence,  his 
native  endowment. 

We  are  not  born  equal;  we  are  born  un- 
equal And  the  talented  are  no  more  re- 
spon-slble  for  their  talents  than  the  under- 
privileged for  their  plight.  The  measure  of 
each  should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his 
Inherited  position 

No  one  should  be  damned  by  the  envlron- 
ment.il  condition  of  his  life — whether  It  be 
prlvllei.;ed  or  underprivileged.  .  . . 

It  U  a  dying  fashion  to  pay  respect  to  those 
who  achieve — who  really  "have  It."  to  use 
the  vernacular.  This  Is  the  day  when  the 
fashion  Is  to  be  for  the  underdog  The  at- 
titude Is  being  developed  that  If  you  really 
want  people  to  care  for  you — and  who 
doesn  t ' — don  t  be  successful:  be  a  misfit,  a 
loser,  a  victim  of  one's  environment.  This 
Is  an  occasion  to  honor  the  successful — to 
say  11  is  better  to  win  than  to  lose,  better  to 
receive  an  A  than  a  C,  tliat  cla-ss  rank  Is 
meaningful,  that  those  who  have  developed 
the  pattern  of  achieving  In  college  will  go 
on  achieving  out  of  college,  and.  because  of 
their  achievement,  the  rest  of  us  will  live 
richer  and  easier  lives. 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  social-psycho- 
logical aberration,  but  I  suspect  It  springs 
from  a  massive  soda!  guilt. 

Each  of  us  Individually  Is  so  aware  of  our 
person.-il  llmltatluns  that  we  have  developed 
a  form  of  masochistic  reaction  to  problems 
of  the  day.  Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  In  a  forthright  way.  we  berate 
ourselves,  we  m.irtyr  ourselves,  we  pillory 
ourselves. 

Or.  If  the  problems  seem  too  much  for  us 
to  handle,  we  mitigate  our  sense  of  guilt  by 
heaping  all  bl.ane  on  convenient  scapegoats 
or  by  concerning  ourselves  with  the  problenxs 
of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote  distance. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  speciilc  ref- 


I  have  become  Increi^lngly  bored  and  re- 
sentful of  the  ridicule  and  snide  references 
made  of  tiie  WASPS — the  white,  .\nglo- 
Saxon.  Protestant  suburbanites.  I  wouldn't 
feel  the  point  so  strongly  were  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  those  outside  of  the  circle  Such 
could  be  looked  upon  as  healthy  social  criti- 
cism and  competition  But  when  It  conies 
mainly  from  those  who  are  part  of  the  cir- 
cle— WASPS  stinging  themselves — It  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  sick  self-immolation. 

Our  society's  treatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  is  deplorable.  In  fact,  that's  too 
mild  a  term  for  it  The  word  "sinful"  In  Its 
full  theological  sense  Is  more  accurate  But 
this  fact  does  not  Justify  us.  In  our  sense  of 
guilt,  condemning  a  particular  segment  of 
society  which  In  many  ways  constitutes  the 
bai'kbone  of  American  social  existence. 

II  d.^mn!ng  by  a.ssoclation  is  wTong,  as  I 
would  maintain  strongly  It  Is.  then  how  hor- 
ribly wrong  it  is  to  level  our  guns  of  hostUitv. 
envy  and  ridicule  In  this  fa.shlon  on  the 
successful  white  man  who  more  often  than 
not  struggled  financially  to  get  a  college 
education,  who  more  often  than  not  works 
at  his  Job  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  who 
buys  a  comfortable  home  In  the  suburbs 
with  the  welfare  of  his  family  In  mind,  who 
Is  active  In  his  church  and  community  af- 
fairs, who  gives  his  time  to  service  on  boards 
of  education  and  soclal-'^elfure  agencies,  and 
In  some  cases  Is  shortening  his  life  span 
through  overwork  and  anxiety  resulting  from 
the  basic  social  responsibilities  he  must  carry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  t<-)day  And  where  would  otir 
society  be  without  them'  For  one  thing,  we 
would  not  have  Rlpon  College  or  Belolt  Col- 
lege or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  we 
know  them  uxlay  were  It  not  for  the  likes  of 
these  people.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  h.ive  a 
major  portion  of  the  population  going  to 
school  for  12  to  20  years  Nor  would  we  enjoy 
the  leisure  lime,  recreational  activities  ani 
cultural  .advantages  which  are  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  our  material  welfare.  However,  there 
would  be  one  by-product  advantage:  We 
would  have  to  be  so  concerned  Individually 
with  eking  out  our  own  meager  existence  that 
there  would  be  no  tmie  to  be  wa,sted  on  sucii 
Irrelevant  and  dishonest  name-calling  a.w' 
buck-passing. 

BLAMING    ECONOMIC    SYSTEM    rNFAIRLT 

Or.  Ju.st  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  those  who  succeed  within  our  economic 
system,  TO  we  accuse  the  system  itself  of 
faults  which  are  not  of  Its  creation.  In  short. 
we  tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for  the 
faults  of  Individuals  who  operate  within  It, 

It  Is  importaju  to  recognize  that  the 
quality  of  any  society  Is  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  it 
up.  Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively 
to  cre.illng  a  "great"  society.  It  Is  enough  at 
llils  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to 
create  a  "decent  '  society  And  to  do  so  our 
first  task  is  to  help  each  Individual  be  decent 
unto  himself  and  In  his  relationship  with 
other  individuals. 

A  decent  society  cannot  be  created  out  of  a 
vacuum  and  Imposed.  It  can  only  evolve  out 
of  the  lives  of  constltueni  members  In  this 
regard,  our  economic  system  has  become  the 
scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  our  educitlonal, 
religious  and  family  Ir.stltuMons  to  develop 
decent  and  responsible  Individuals. 

Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
hidividuals  for  one  or  more  of  the  ills  of 
mankind — beware!  He  Is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  solution.  There  Is 
no  single  scapegoat  for  the  world's  ills,  un- 
less It  be  our  own  personal  limitations  as 
finite  beings. 

Also,  the  Purltiin  ethic  and  religious  moral- 
ity in  general  have  come  In  for  some  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  support 
that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbitrary 
value  Judgments.  But  we  seem  to  be  in  tlie 
process  of  de'.  eloping  a  much  more  perverse 
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kind  of  moralism — a  morallsm  which  says 
that  since  love  Is  the  one  absolute  virtue  of 
man,  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  racial  discrimination  and 
the  like  Is  by  forcing  everyone  to  love  every- 
body else — we  must  love  the  white  man  be- 
cause he  Is  white,  or  the  black  man  because 
he  Is  black,  or  the  poor  because  he  is  poor, 
or  the  enemy  because  he  is  the  enemy,  or 
the  perverse  because  he  Is  perverse,  or  the 
afflicted  because  he  Is  afflicted!  Rather  than 
because  he  is  a  human  being,  any  human 
being  who  Just  happens  to  be  white  or  black, 
poor  or  rich,  enemy  or  friend. 

This  Is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  is  a 
uniq  lely  personal  experience. 

If  :t  is  Idle  to  attempt  to  legislate  individ- 
ual morality,  it  Is  even  more  idle,  and  even 
arrog.xnt,  to  attempt  to  force  individual  love. 
There  can  be  no  love  unless  it  is  genuine 
and  authentic.  To  love,  or  go  through  the 
pretense  of  loving,  wltliout  truly  feeling  that 
way  IS  one  of  the  lowest  forma  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  dishonesty  at  Its  worst.  And  the  fruit 
of  such  dishonesty,  as  with  all  forms  of  dls- 
honeuy.  is  distrust,  degradation,  chaos.  We 
should  respect  all  people  so  much  that  we 
would  not  dare  demean  one  by  pretending  to 
love  him  when  we  don't. .  . . 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
sehes  In  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  have  failed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonius  made  to  his  son:  "This  above  all, 
to  thine  own  self  be  true"  For  were  we  to 
do  so  we  would  have  to  admit  honestly  and 
joyously  that  love  In  its  very  essence  Is  sel- 
tish.  Were  It  not  so.  there  would  be  none — 
not  real  love — only  a  martyred  Imitation.  .  .  . 

We  have  serious  problems  and  Issues  facing 
our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  can  be  solved 
over  time  If  we  will  attack  them  directly  and 
honestly— that  Is.  If  we  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  In  time  and  persistent  personal 
effort. 

They  will  never  be  subject  to  Instant  solu- 
tion—to wishing  It  so.  Nor  will  they  be  solved 
by  blaming  others  for  their  existence,  or  by 
making  certain  segments  of  society  the  scape- 
goat for  the  general  ills  of  society.  Nor  will 
they  be  solved  by  running  away  from  them 
by  concerning  ourselves  with  remote  situa- 
tions rather  than  those  at  hand.  Nor  will  they 
be  solved  by  application  of  the  perverse  no- 
tion that  to  love  means  only  to  sacrifice  one's 
self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  is  that  they  will 
be  solved  by  doers — not  people  with  good  In- 
tentions, but  individuals  with  good  deeds. 
Not  those  wlio  talk  a  good  game,  but  those 
who  play  a  good  game — the  acliiever. 

ENCOtJRAGE   INDIVIDUAL   EXCELLENCE 

We  Will  never  create  a  good  society,  much 
less  a  great  one,  until  individual  excellence 
and  achievement  is  not  only  respected  but 
encouraged.  That  Is  why  I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog— the  acliiever — the  succeeder.  I'm  for 
building  an  ever  better  society,  and  this  will 
only  be  done  by  those  who  take  seriously 
their  responsibility  for  achievement,  for  mak- 
ing the  most  of  their  native  ability,  for  get- 
ting done  the  Job  at  hand. 


PANAMANIAN      ASPIRATIONS      RE- 
FLECTED IN  lcx:al  press 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  seek  news  and  public  opinion 
on  tlie  Isthmus,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  two  types  of  newspapers — the  Eng- 
lish language  and  Spanish  language. 
The  English  language  appeals  largely  to 
residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Spanish  to  Panamanians.  Thus  to  be 
adequately  informed  one  must  read  both, 
especially  the  Spanish  language  as  that 
reflects  the  national  aspirations  of 
Panama. 


Prom  an  examination  of  recent  issues 
of  the  Spanish  language  papers,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ultimate  Panamanian  ob- 
jective as  regards  the  Panama  Canal  is 
nationalization  and  already  the  press  of 
Panama  is  assuming  the  ratification  of 
the  Johnson  treaties.  Among  the  other 
objectives  are: 

First.  That  Panama  is  planning  fiscal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
that  commercial  establishments,  includ- 
ing oil  companies  there,  will  have  to  pay 
income  taxes  to  Panama. 

Second.  That  Panama  is  considering 
closing  its  territorial  waters  surrounding 
the  Canal  Zone — not  recognized  by  the 
United  States — as  a  threat. 

Third.  That  Panama  aspires  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  Panama  Canal 
as  Egypt  does  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  pro- 
poses to  nationalize  it. 

Fourth.  That  Panama  repudiates  the 
idea  of  internationalization. 

Fifth.  That  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet  in  August  to  discuss  the  treaties. 

Sixth.  That  Panamanians  oppose  giv- 
ing Canal  Zone  residents  a  voice  in  the 
proposed  binational  board  for  manag- 
ing the  Panama  Canal. 

Seventh.  That  Panama  is  determined 
to  have  complete  sovereignty  ^over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

In  order  to  enable  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  read  recent  excerpts  from  the 
Spanish  language  press  of  Panama,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  translated 
collection  of  them  from  June  13  through 
June  29,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Panama  Canal  Information  Office, 

Daily  Digest  of  News  and  Editorial  Opinion 

of  Panama  News  Media] 

(Note. — This  Digest  Is  an  informal  resume 
of  items  selected  from  Isthmus  newspapers 
and  broadcasts  as  being  of  Interest  to  Canal 
Zone  officials.  It  does  not  purport  In  any 
sense  to  summarize  the  full  content  of  the 
press  or  to  translate  In  detail  any  articles 
therein.) 

El  Mundo,  June  13,  In  the  news  columns: 
Legal  reasons  for  recommendations  made  in 
relation  to  the  contention  that  oil  compa- 
nies In  the  Canal  Zone  should  pay  Income  tax 
to  Panama  are  on  page  2  with  a  top  of  the 
page  headline  that  says  "Galileo  Soils  and 
Carlos  Velarde  Report  On  The  Fiscal  Juris- 
diction of  Panama  In  The  Canal  Zone." 

Editorial:  The  editorial  favors  the  position 
adopted  by  the  Panama  Government  in  ref- 
erence to  a  study  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  saying  firms  established  in 
the  Canal  Zone  should  pay  Income  taxes  to 
Panama. 

El  Panama  America,  June  15,  In  the  news 
columns:  A  front  page  report  says  the  Pan- 
ama Council  approved  a  resolution  unani- 
mously Tuesday  night  which  advises  govern- 
ment authorities  to  include  within  Panama's 
Jurisdiction,  the  Canal  Zone  areas  known  as 
Paralso,  Pedro  Miguel,  Red  Tank,  Clayton, 
Corozal,  Diablo,  Albrook  Field,  Curundu,  An- 
con,  La  Boca,  Fort  Amador  and  Balboa  on 
the  Pacific  side.  The  resolution  also  requests 
the  same  measure  be  taken  for  the  Colon, 
Chagres,  La  Chorrera  and  Arraljan  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  final  part  of 
the  resolution  advises  national  and  munic- 
ipal authorities  also  to  consider  the  Income 
tax  commercial  establishments  in  the  Canal 
Zone  area  would  have  to  pay,  once  they  are 
under  Panama's  Jurisdiction,  the  report  says. 
A  similar  story  appears  in  La  Estrella. 


El  Dia,  June  15,  Columnists:  GuiUermo  R, 
'Valdes  in  "Comentarios  y  Primlcias"  on  page 
2,  refers  to  an  article  in  "Periscope"  in  the 
June  12  Newsweek.  It  says  the  United  States 
was  watching  the  Aqaba  Gulf  blockade  out- 
come, because  if  Egypt  could  prove  it  could 
close  the  gulf,  Panama  could  ask  for  special 
concessions  in  the  negotiations  by  using  the 
same  threat  of  closing  access  to  tiie  Canal 
through  Its  territorial  waters.  The  idea  is  not 
bad,  says  Valdes. 

El  Mundo.  June  20,  In  the  ne'w.s  columns: 
A  front  page  item  advises  readers  that  El 
Mvindo  is  carrying,  beginning  today  the  text 
of  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Panama 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  in  the  cases  of  in- 
come tax  obligations  of  oil  companies  op- 
erating in  the  Canal  Zone.  All  of  page  8  is 
devoted  to  P.nrt  One  of  the  decision  and  car- 
ries a  top  of  the  page  headline  that  says 
"Panama  Maintains  Fiscal  Jurisdiction  Over 
Krms  in  the  Canal  Zone." 


Expreso.  June  20.  In  the  news  columns: 
"Panama  Shovild  be  Free  to  Operate  Her 
Canal 'Dr.  Benedetti"  is  the  top  of  the  back 
page  headline.  Dr.  Benedetti  thinks  that  an 
international  organization,  dependent  on  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  established  to 
regulate  interoceanic  waterways,  says  the 
story.  But  the  organization  should  serve  only 
to  establish  tolls  and  freedom  of  transit. 
Panama  and  Egypt  should  have  complete 
freedom  to  operate  their  canals  with  full 
sovereign  rights  and  benefits.  Benedetti  is 
quoted  as  saying. 

El  Mundo,  June  22,  in  the  news  columns: 
Referring  to  the  Russian  proposal  of  inter- 
national control  over  canals,  the  National 
Liberation  Movement  Party  maintains  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  discussed  by 
Panama  and  not  the  big  powers.  Panama's 
position  is  her  greatest  asset  and  Panama 
aspires  that  sooner  or  later  the  Canal  be 
Panamanian,  says  the  page  one  story. 

El  Panama  America,  June  22  in  the  news 
columns:  A  boxed  report  with  red  headlines 
on  the  front  page  says  the  Panama  Perma- 
nent Legislative  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  repudiating  Russia's 
proposal  to  Internationalize  the  Panama.  The 
Committee  stated  the  proposal  is  contrary  to 
Panamanian  aspirations  to  nationalize  the 
Canal.  A  similar  report  appeared  in  El  Dia. 

Critica,  June  23.  in  the  news  columns: 
Artllnes  below  a  picture  of  the  Panama  Leg- 
islative Building  say.  "Spokesmen  of  the 
masses  repudiate  internationalization  of  the 
Canal  and  are  for  nationalization." 

La  Estrella,  June  23,  in  the  news  columns: 
Two  resolutions  by  the  Permanent  Legisla- 
tive Committee  appear  on  the  front  page. 
One  resolution  supports  tlie  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declaring  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  has  full  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  tlie  oilier  repudiates  the 
Soviet  Union's  proposal  to  internationalize 
the  Panama  Canal. 

La  Prensa.  June  23,  Columnists:  Com- 
menting on  the  Russian  proposal  of  interna- 
tional control  of  canals,  columnist  Miguel 
A.  Moreno  Gongora  says  the  Russians  are 
wrong  indeed  in  thinking  that  the  U.S.  can 
play  with  Panama's  destiny  as  they  (Rus- 
sian and  the  U.S.)  are  doing  with  Eastern 
European  countries.  He  says  that  Russia's 
proposal  Is  a  maneuver  to  pressure  the  U.S. 
to  press  Israel  to  stop  her  demands  for  per- 
mission to  transit  of  the  Suez.  The  Perma- 
nent Legislative  Committee  has  expressed 
the  attitude  of  all  Panamlans,  says  the 
columnist,  that  nationalization  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  the  goal  sooner  or  later.  Al- 
though the  President  has  not  expressed  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  he  is  sure  It  ■will  be 
the  same  as  the  attitude  of  all  Panamanians, 
savs  Moreno. 
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Editorial:  The  editorial  expresses  strong 
opposition  to  the  Russian  propositi  of  inter- 
national control  o(  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
bays  Russia  Is  mistaken  if  she  thinks  she 
c.in  use  oppression.  Insolence  and  imperialis- 
tic tactics  on  Panama.  Panama's  aspiration, 
sooner  or  later,  but  sometime,  i.s  to  natlon- 
r.lizo  the  Canal,  says  the  writer.  The  moment 
calls  for  all  Pai:.imantans.  all  organUatlons 
end  all  sectors  of  public  opinion  to  voice 
their  protest  against  Russia's  absurd  pro- 
posal, says  the  writer. 

La  Hora.  June  '23.  In  the  news  columns: 
"Resolution  of  the  Legislatue  Panama's  ob- 
jective: The  Nationalization  of  the  Canal." 
are  the  heavy  black  headlines  across  the  top 
of  the  front  pape  uver  a  repwrt  that  the  Per- 
manent Legislative  Commission  of  the  Pan. 
ama  National  Assembly  rejected  yesterday 
the  Soviet  proposal  of  the  Internationaliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Can.il  and  announced 
that  "the  objectives  of  the  Panamanian 
Nation  is  the  nation.iIUatlon  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

La  Hora.  June  23  In  the  news  columns: 
"Resolution  of  the  Legialattve  Panama  i  Ob- 
jective: The  Sat:ona'.i::ation  of  the  Canal." 
are  the  heavy  biark  ht-adU-ici  acro.i'<  the  top 
of  the  front  paqe  o?  •"  a  rt-port  that  the  Per- 
manent Legislat\:  f:  Commission  of  the  Pan- 
ama National  X<<'''-i*>i'v  rejected  yenterUay 
the  Soviet  propo<al  of  ;';•'  intrrnaf.onali^a- 
tton  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  announcrd 
that  "the  objectives  of  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tion is  the  nationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

Columnists:  An  item  in  "Perlodl.smo  en 
Capsulas  "  by  Zorba  el  Grlego  says  that  the 
Panama  National  .Assembly  approved  yes- 
terday a  resoluiiiin  expressing  their  satis- 
faction for  the  recent  verdict  of  the  Su- 
preme Justice  Court  confirming  Panama's 
tax  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Expreso.  June  23,  in  the  news  columns' 
A  resolution  repudiatlni?  the  Soviet  Union 
proposal  of  lnternatlonall7.ini;  the  Panama 
and  Suez  Canals  was  pa.ssed  Friday  by  the 
Panama  Permanent  Legislative  Committee. 
a  front  page  story  savs  The  story  is  printed 
with  a  picture  of  the  Panama  Canal  which 
fills  up  moat  of  the  front  page  Superimposed 
Is  a  drawing  of  the  Panama  flag  and  the 
'Words  "Nationalization — yes;  international- 
ization—bo." 


La  Prensa,  June  24  m  the  news  columns 
A  front  page  headline  says  the  treaties  will 
be  brought  before  the  National  Assembly  In 
August.  The  story  on  page  6.  part  of  a  col- 
umn called  "Caleldoscoplo  Pa.nameno.  "  says 
that  Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Ele'.i  and 
the  Panama  treaty  negotiating  team  will  re- 
turn soon  with  the  draft  of  the  new  treaty. 
It  will  be  smoothed  out  here  and  then  they 
win  go  to  New  York  to  have  the  final  e<ll- 
tion  put  In  English  and  S;  anLsh  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  uill  be  ca'.lrd  into  spei:ial 
session  in  August  to  ditcuss  the  treaty. 

Expreso.  June  24  In  the  news  columns' 
The  resolution  supporting  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  rejecting  the 
Russian  plan  of  internationalization  has 
been  circulated  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
and  by  news  bureaus,  a  front  page  story  says. 
The  National  Assembly  says  that  the  objec- 
tive of  Panama  is  to  nationalize  the  Canal. 


Columnists:  "Picando'  ia:js  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  ha.<i  decided  to  establinh  that 
what  the  Panamanians  uant  is  the  national- 
\  i:ation  of  the  Canal  and  that  they  do  not 
want  a  joint  administration  of  U.S.  and 
Panarna  Government  officials.  On  the  thesis 
that  the  "canal  is  ours  '  it  should  be  admin- 
istered, directed  and  operated  by  Pana- 
manians. 


El  Panama  America.  June  24.  Columnists- 
El  Piilso  de  Panama  on  the  front  page  refers 
to  a  petition  said  to  be  made  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  the  Canal  Zone,  asking  that 
a  Canal  Zone  resident  be  included  on  the 
Joint  control  board  which  will  operate  the 
Canal  under  the  nrw  treaty  The  column 
feels  there  La  no  Justilicalion  for  this  and  it 
would  serve  only  to  give  new  idea  of  per- 
manence to  a  community  which  has  been  for 
70  years  the  principal  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States 

Cntlca.  June  26.  In  the  news  columns 
Lead  position  on  the  back  page  with  a  head- 
line saying  "Sullivan  Says  the  Oligarchy 
Dominates  Panama  Economy."  Is  given  to 
quotes  from  a  recent  speech  in  St.  Louis  by 
Rep  Leonor  Sullivan  in  which  she  Is  quoted 
as  saying  that  Foreign  Minister  Eleta  Is 
proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  oligarchy 
of  Panama.  The  talk,  which  was  also  printed 
In  the  English  language  Panama  Tribune, 
accused  Panama  of  having  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite which  cannot  be  appeased  short  of 
walking  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  sur- 
rendering the  Canal. 

La  Hora.  June  27.  In  the  news  columns 
"Several  Weeks  to  Translate  New  Treaty  From 
English  Robles  Announced'  are  the  head- 
lines acro.ss  the  top  of  the  back  page  over  a 
picture  of  President  Robles  with  Panama 
officials  at  a  press  conference  The  story  says 
that  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  Spanish  text 
of  the  three  treaties  with  the  United  States 
Will  be  ready. 

Today's  Joke  says  that  commenting  on  the 
official  announcement  that  it  will  take  three 
weeks  "to  translate"  the  new  treaty,  a  Pana- 
manian deputy  of  the  opposition  said:  "It 
has  taken  3  years  to  negotiate  It  Now  It  will 
take  3  weeks  to  translate  It.  And.  probably, 
the  country  will  need  only  3  minutes  to 
throw  It  out." 


Columnists:  Another  Item  In  "Antena  del 
Dia  "  says  that  Panama  Councilman  Coutte 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  most  eminent  Pana- 
manian internationalists  In  which  he  re- 
quested their  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of 
collecting  municipal  taxes  on  the  business 
operations  In  the  Canal  Zone,  based  on  the 
fiscal  sovereignty  established  In  the  1936 
Treaty  and  ratified  by  a  recent  verdict  of 
the  Panama  Supreme  Court, 


Expreso.  June  27,  Editorial:  Discussing  the 
new  Canal  treaty,  the  writer  says  that  to 
satisfy  the  masses  the  treaty  must  contain 
the  elimination  of  the  1903  Treaty,  com- 
plete soverelgntv  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Just 
participation  of  P.mama  in  the  benefits  from 
the  Canal.  As  for  the  military  bases,  says 
the  writer,  this  needs  explaining  since  an 
agreement  on  bas.^s  was  rejected  19  years 
ago  The  present  alministrntion  should  un- 
derstand that  It  Ij  not  the  President,  nor 
the  negotiating  team,  nor  the  group  of  ad- 
visors, but  the  masses  who  have  the  last 
word  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  new  Canal 
treaty,  says  the  writer. 

La  Prensa,  June  27.  In  the  news  columns: 
"Robles  Promised  Tliat  the  Entire  Country 
Would  Know  Treaties"  is  the  front  page 
headline  over  a  report  of  President  Robles" 
statements  on  the  drafts  of  the  new  Canal 
treaties.  The  President  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  considered  the  treaties  favorable  to 
Panama's  Interests  and  that  after  transla- 
tion into  Spanish,  nation-wide  publklty 
would  be  given  them  so  ail  Panamanians 
would  know  the  contents. 

Columnists:  Commenting  on  questions  by 
newsmen  at  the  President's  press  conference 
on  the  new  Canal  treaties,  the  columnist  in 
"CaJeidoecopio  Panameno  "  points  out  that 
the   word   'abrogation  "  was  not  mentioned. 


El  Panama  America,  June  27,  in  the  nows 
columns:  "Opposi'ion  to  Treaties  In  United 
States,"  is  tlie  headline  over  the  lead  story 
that  says  a  number  of  US.  congressmen  are 
opposed  to  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama.  Both 
Congressmen  Daniel  J  Flo  xl  and  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  urged  the  US  Senate  to  block  rati- 
fication of  the  new  treaty,  the  report  says. 
A  similar  story  appears  on  the  English- 
language  sister  newspaper. 

A  front  page  rejxirt  says  the  Panama 
Municipal  Council  discussed  Tuesday  night, 
the  possibility  of  municipal  tax  payment*  by 
private  enterprises  established  In  the  C.in<»l 
Zone  which  are  not  Included  in  the  prcser.t 
U.S. -Panama  Canal  treaty.  Gabriel  Zeb.Ulos 
Vega  of  the  Panama  Council  requested  a 
resolution  which  authorizes  the  Pan.;ma 
Municipal  Treasurer  to  charge  a  municipal 
tix  to  all  private  companies  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  report  says. 

Panama  City  RPC-TV  Network,  June  27. 
Commenting  on  the  new  treaties,  this  station 
says  they  will  forever  eradlc.ite  the  humlUat. 
ing  position  Panama  has  suftered  to  this 
day  and  will  lusiu-e  benefits  never  expected 
by  the  preceding  generations  from  the  Can.-U 
th.it  crosses  Panam.aulan  soil. 

"That  the  formula  agreed  upon  by  both 
negotiating  teams  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  Panama  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
spokesmen  of  U.S.  radicalism  have  const^mt'iy 
protested  the  concessions  which,  according 
to  them,  are  being  granted  to  Panama  In  the 
negotiations.  They  do  not  consider  the  fact 
that  what  they  believe  is  being  given  to  us 
Is  in  reality  merely  being  returned  to  us,  in 
an  act  of  Justice  that  enhances  the  spirit  of 
fairness  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
the  commentator  said. 

El  Mundo.  June  28,  In  the  news  columns: 
A  story  on  the  front  page  says  the  Panama 
City  Municipal  Council  approved  a  motion 
to  levy  taxes  on  private  firms  In  the  Pacific 
sector  of  the  Canal  Zone,  b.oslng  this  action 
on  the  Judicial  affirmation  that  Panama  has 
fiscal  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

El  Panama  America,  June  28.  In  the  news 
columns:  A  front  page  report  s.'iys  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  U.  S  Senate 
expects  to  hold  a  meeting  Thursday  with 
U.  S.  representatives  who  negotiated  the  new 
US-Panama  Canal  treaties,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Sen  J  William  Fulbright.  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  detailed  expl.inatlons  of  the  le.xt 
of  the  new  U.S  -Panama  Canal  treaties  an- 
nounced Jointly  by  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Robles  last  Monday.  The  meeting  will  t.ike 
place  behind  closed  doors,  the  report  says. 

La  Pren.=a.  June  28.  in  the  news  columns: 
An  inquiry  on  wiiether  the  Panama  Munici- 
pal Council  and  other  U)wn  Councils  adjacent 
to  the  Canal  Zone  should  collect  taxes  from 
private  firms  in  the  Zone  Is  being  carried  on 
by  the  president  of  the  Panama  Municlp.-il 
I'reasury  Committee,  says  a  page  3  story. 


Columnists:  The  United  Front,  with  Dr. 
Arnulfo  Arias  at  the  head.  will,  from  now  on. 
makes  use  of  President  Robles'  "non-use  "  of 
the  word  "abrogation"  as  an  excuse  to  at- 
tack the  treaty,  says  the  columnist  In  "Cd» 
Icidoscoplo  Panameno." 

The  columnist  In  "Trlnchera  de  la  Pa- 
labra  "  comments  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
news  media  In  giving  Information  on  the 
Canal  treaty  and  says  press,  radio  and  TV 
re(>orts  should  be  based  on  facts  and  not 
simply  speculations. 

Commenting  on  Canal  treaty  negotiations, 
Miguel  Moreno  Gongora  says  the  Govern- 
ment  will  not  sign  A  treaty  which   la  not 
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favorable  to  the  people  of  Panama.  Criticism 
of  the  treaty  should  be  honest  and  patriotic 
and  not  colored  by  political  passions,  says 
the  columnist.  He  hopes  the  translation  Into 
Spanish  will  be  done  soon.  Furthermore,  he 
says  he  does  not  see  why  it  is  not  published 
in  English.  It  would  not  affect  what  has  al- 
ready been  negoti;Ued,  he  says. 


Jarobo  Maria  says  In  "PlatlUos  Voladores" 
that  for  those  who  were  complaining  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  Canal  treaty  negotiations. 
President  Robles'  announcement  of  a  favor- 
able treaty  must  be  "a  cold  slap  in  the  face." 

La  Hora,  June  29,  In  the  news  columns:  A 
report  on  page  13  says  Panama  City  Council- 
man, Luis  A.  Coutte.  Is  Investigating  to  see 
If  muiuoipal  taxes  can  be  collected  from  pri- 
vate business  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Columnists:  An  Item  In  "Antena  del  Dia," 
Ijy  Monchi  Torrijos.  says  that  the  most  ab- 
solute secrecy  surrounds  the  Panama-US. 
Treaties,  the  "rough  drafts  of  which  Just  ar- 
rived In  Panama.  It  appears  that  only  the 
three  negotiators  and  President  Robles — if 
he  has  any  knowledge  of  English— are  the 
only  ones  that  know  its  contents,  he  adds. 
In  other  words,  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
know  what  the  package  contains.  Even 
though  the  official  statements  demonstrate 
optimism  and  indicate  negotiations  are 
ended.  It  Is  wise  to  point  out  now  that  the 
documents  should  have  the  three  essential 
things  asked  in  January  1964:  total  abroga- 
tion of  the  ominous  1903  Treaty;  indubitable, 
full  and  total  sovereignty  of  Panama  over 
the  Canal  Zone;  and  an  equitable  share  for 
Panama  in  the  Canal's  profits.  It  also  should 
be  known  that  it  is  not  the  President,  nor 
the  negotiators,  nor  advisors  who  can  make 
a  final  decision,  but  only  the  Panamanian 
people.  Let  us  not  forget  what  happened  In 
1947  with  the  B.ises  Agreement,  he  urges. 


RAMPART  IS  VERY  MUCH  ALIVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Secietai-y  of  the  Interior  made 
a  long  expected  but  disappointing  an- 
nouncement that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  recommend  against  the 
construction  of  the  great  Rampart  Dam 
on  th»  Yukon  River  in  Alaska.  This  great 
project,  'With  its  enormous  potential  for 
production  of  very  lo'w  cost  power  in 
large  quantities,  is  one  which  will  one 
day  be  constructed.  The  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  electric  power  increase 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  every  year  and 
vre  may  be  sure  that  Rampart's  5  million 
kilowatts  of  power  will  some  day  supply 
the  Nation  with  an  essential  commodity 
it  needs. 

Vice  President  Hutjert  H.  Humphrey, 
who  demonstrates  long  experience  and 
Imagination  in  his  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska,  had  a  very  different  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  construction  of 
Rampart  from  the  opinion  expiessed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the 
course  of  a  press  conference  at  Anchor- 
age on  July  3,  the  Vice  President  made 
clear  his  positive  attitude  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  in  the 
following  quotation: 

Let  me  say  this,  when  Muscle  Shoals  was 
created— I  mean  harnessed— there  were  peo- 
ple who  said.  "They'll  never  use  that  power." 
And  when  TVa  was  put  up  there  were  all 
kinds  of  pessimists  who  said  this  was  over- 
done. 'With  Grand  Coulee  It  was  the  same 
way.  But  we've  always  been  short. 

One  thing  I've  learned  In  public  life:  no 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  do,  five  years 
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later  you  find  you  should  have  done 
more.  .  .  .  So,  on  the  basis  of  that,  II  I  were 
that  gentleman  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  whoever  he  may  be — and  I  have 
a  feeling  he's  rather  high — I  would  be  a  little 
bit  hesitant  about  predicting  what  would 
be  the  future  power  requirements  of  Alaska. 
Here's  my  feeling.  If  this  Alaska  Is  to 
realize  its  dream  and  to  build  a  really  viable, 
strong,  productive  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, It  Is  going  to  need  more  power  than  you 
have  ever  dreamed  necessary  or  possible. 

Upon  further  questioning,  the  Vice 
President  said  he  would  give  his  view  on 
Rampart  Dam  to  Secretary  Udall.  He 
said: 

I  have  been  for  the  Rampart  Dam  for  a 
long  time.  ...  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Udall — by  the  way,  I've  worked  with  Senator 
Gruenlng  on  this,  you  know  that,  and  Sena- 
tor Bartlett.  It  is  my  view  that  you  have  to 
harness  the  basic  resources  of  this  state  in 
order  to  get  the  capital  you  need  for  Invest- 
ment purposes  and  to  extend  the  economy. 

You  build  your  school  system,  your  tech- 
nical schools,  your  technical  scientific  insti- 
tutes. Build  your  transportation  system.  Get 
your  transportation  costs  down  as  best  you 
can — and  your  Senators  have  been  working 
hard  on  that.  Get  a  communications  system 
so  you  have  good  communications  through- 
out the  villages.  Get  a  good  road  system. 
And  get  power.  Then  you  will  find  business 
coming  here,  but  if  you  don't  have  those 
things,  gentlemen,  business  isn't  going  to 
come  as  rapidly  as  you  want  it.  This  is  the 
whole  lesson  we  have  learned.  You  have  to 
build  an  agreeable  structure. 

Cabinet  officers  or  no  cabinet  officers,  I 
take  my  position — and  I'll  talk  to  Stewart — 
he's  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  good  man. 
Maybe  he's  faced  with  a  few  budget  prob- 
lems. You  know  how  things  go. 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  Interior  Department's  oppo- 
sition to  Rampart  has  been  the  result  of 
Secretary  Udall's  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  views  of  certain  wildlife  preservation 
societies  and  what  may  properly  be  des- 
ignated as  the  extremists  in  the  laud- 
able field  of  conservation.  I  believe  his  ac- 
tion on  Rampart  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  captive  of  the  "duck  hunter  element" 
which  led  him  when  telling  me  of  his  op- 
position to  Rampart:  "We  can't  afford 
to  antagonize  the  sportsmen." 

Not  only  the  Vice  President  but  other 
knowledgeable  individuals  and  groups 
have  made  statements,  since  the  Interior 
Department's  action  on  Rampart,  that 
make  it  clear  substantial  support  exists 
for  the  project  and  can  be  expected  to 
give  increasing  impetus  to  its  authoriza- 
tion. The  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation in  its  weekly  newsletter  of  June 
23,  discussed  the  Rampart  action  by  the 
Interior  Department  as  did  the  newslet- 
ter of  Jime  23  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

The  support  which  continues  in  Alaska 
for  the  Rampart  project  is  represented 
by  editorials  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  of  July  8  and  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News  of  July  6.  Clearly,  the  people  of 
Alaska  have  no  intention  of  forgetting 
the  importance  of  Rampart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  the  Record  include 
the  editorials  from  tjie  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  and  Anchorage  Daily  News,  to 
which  I  have  made  reference;  an  excerpt 
from  the  newsletter  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  of 
June  23,  1967;  and  an  excerpt  from  the 


American  Public  Power  Association  week- 
ly newsletter  of  June  23,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times, 

July  8,  1967) 

Alaska's  BtrsrNxss:  Hu^rPHRET  Likes 

Rampart   Dam 

'Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  gave 
more  than  a  passing  nod  to  the  problems  of 
petroleum  exploration  in  Alaska  during  his 
whirlwind  schedule  here  earlier  this  week. 

Primarily  he  acknowledge  an  awareness  of 
the  high-cost  factors  about  which  the  indus- 
try has  often  spoken— and  mentioned  that 
the  troubled  Middle  East  situation  has  fo- 
cused even  more  attention  on  Alaska's  grow- 
ing reserves. 

During  his  televised  press  conference,  he 
also  admitted  that  being  in  the  service  of  a 
Texas-born  President  has  resulted  in  a 
change  in  his  views  about  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  which  as  a  senator  from  Minne- 
sota Humphrey  had  described  as  one  of  the 
loopholes  in  the  nation's  tax  laws. 

He  did  make  clear,  however,  that  no  legis- 
lation regarding  depletion  allowances  was  on 
the  'Washington  horizon.  And  he  seemed  to 
Indicate  there  would  be  no  change  In  this  as 
long  as  Mr.  Johnson  occupies  the  'White 
House,  at  least. 

Sen.  Ernest  Gruening  took  heart,  also, 
from  Vice  President  Humphrey's  remarks  on 
Rampart  Dam  during  the  same  session  with 
Anchorage  newsmen. 

The  vice  president,  long  a  public  power 
advocate,  promised  to  speak  in  favor  of  Ram- 
part to  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
whose  agency  Issued  the  negative  report  rec- 
ommending against  planning  and  construc- 
tion funds  for  the  massive  proposed  project 
on  the  Yukon  River. 

Sen.  Gruening.  one  of  Rampart's  most  per- 
sistent backers,  expressed  the  view  that  Hum- 
phrey's comments  In  favor  of  Rampart — or 
any  hydroelectric  project  on  a  grand  scale, 
apparently — would  carry  considerable  weight 
in  Washington. 

Udall,  the  senator  suggests.  Is  being 
squeezed  by  the  conservation  pressure 
groups.  "And  he  won't  be  In  office  forever," 
the  senator  said  of  the  secretary. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 

July  6.  1967] 

Not  Hollow  Words,  We  Hope 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  In  his 
recent  whirlwind  and  ebullient  trip  through 
the  state,  said  many  things  Alaskans  liked 
to  hear.  He  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  paving 
the  Alaska  Highway  (he  still  referred  to 
It  as  the  Alcan).  He  spoke  of  the  need  of 
digging  our  locked-ln  resources  out  of  the 
earth  and  putting  them  to  use  In  the  com- 
merce of  the  world;  he  spoke  of  the  need  of 
people  to  populate  our  cities  and  the  vast 
countryside. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  Indeed  the  emmlsary 
of  optimistic  future  for  Alaska.  Regardless  of 
one's  politics  or  choice  of  political  party  it 
was  difficult  not  to  applaud,  at  least  silently. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
for  great  things  to  come  for  the  49th  state. 

Of  the  many  potentials  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Humphrey  emphasized  in  particular  the  need 
to  get  on  with  the  construction  of  Rampart 
Dam  and  put  on  the  line  its  5  million  kilo- 
watts of  low  cost  power.  Temporarily  scuttled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Humphrey  saw  no  reason  why  the  program 
should  not  be  revived  and  the  hydro-electric 
plant  built.  The  vice  president  was  out- 
spoken In  his  belief  that  it  was  shortsighted- 
ness to  have  recommended  against  Ram- 
part and  he  saw  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
huge  output  of  Rampart  would  not  be  used. 
"It  is  my  experience  that  no  matter  how 
much  of  anything  you  provide,  In  five  years 
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It  won't  be  enough."  he  said  In  one  tele- 
vised interview.  The  maxim  could  be  applied 
nowhere  better  than  to  the  development  of 
Rampart  and  Alaskana  have  been  preaching 
this  ever  since  the  project  was  flrst  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1959.  The 
Columbia  River  dams  are  classic  examples  of 
power  begetting  power.  It  took  years  to 
convince  Congress  that  the  flrst  power  plant 
should  be  built  near  Portland  Now  the  river 
Is  crtss-croased  with  power  clams  and  stiU 
the  need  la  not  satisfied.  Indeed  experts  have 
predicted  that  Alaska  itself  will  need  35  bil- 
lion KW  hours  by  1990,  slightly  more  than 
20  years  from  now. 

The  Rampart  endorsements  were  some  of 
Vice  President  Humphreys  sweetest  words 
In  his  cheerful  embrncement  of  Alaska's 
problems. 

It  Is  hoped  they  were  not  carelessly  ut- 
tered. 

N    C    B 

I  From  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter.  June  23. 

1967) 

Rampart:   Fa.ntasy  or  Fantastic? 

"We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  Alaska 
— the  challenge  to  reap  its  abundance,  build 
its  strength  and  provide  a  reaervoir  of  nat- 
ural wealth  for  a  growing  A^nertca.  We  ntust, 
of  course,  press  foruard  with  bold,  and  vi- 
tally needed,  projects  such  as  the  Havipart 
canyon  Dam  .  .  .  I  fo'-t-see  a  land  of  over 
one-millton  people — a  giant  electric  grid 
stretching  from  Juneau  to  Anchorage  and 
beyond.  I  see  the  greatest  dam  in  the  free 
iiorld  at  Rampart  Canyon,  producing  tuice 
the  poicer  of  TV  A  to  light  homes  and  mills 
and  cities  and  farms  all  over  Ala.'ika." 

Those  are  the  words  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  vision  of  Alaska  he  saw  as  a  result  of 
development  of  the  famed  Yukon  River  has 
now  been  punctured  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Ironically  headed  by  a  man  JFK  ap- 
pointed. 

While  the  project,  as  .Maska  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng  notes,  isn't  quite  a  corpse.  It's  suf- 
fering from  a  g^evlous  wound  Inflicted  by 
Interiors  decision  last  week  that  It  "cannot 
recommend  the  project  at  this  time. " 

Who  Inflicted  the  wound,  in  this  case.  Isn't 
nearly  as  Important  as  why  It  was  inflicted. 
That  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  resource 
development  projects  not  only  in  .Maska,  but 
all  over  the  nation. 

"The  Rampart  project  Is  one  of  the  great 
hydroelectric  potentialities  of  North  Ameri- 
ca and  the  largest  ever  studied  m  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  terms  of  power  production  and 
reservoir  size  and  capacity.  "  notes  the  elab- 
orately constructed  report  issued  a  week  ago 
by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  report  adds  that  the  project  would 
create  a  reservoir  with  a  water  surface  of 
about  10,600  square  miles,  a  maximum  length 
of  about  280  miles  and  a  maximum  width  of 
about  80  miles — larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It 
would  have  an  Installed  capacity  of  5,040 
megawatts,  a  prime  power  capacity  of  3,904 
megawatts  and  an  average  annual  energy 
production  of  34.2  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

Those  figures  alone  are  enough  to  give  the 
Rampart  project  Its  enemies — people  who 
lack  the  vision  to  see  the  benefits  of  such  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  But  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Rampart  wound  came  from  an- 
other quarter:  the  so-called  conservation- 
ists. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has 
been  the  "ep)ortsmen"  who  have  fought 
against  the  Rampart  project.  "You  name  the 
organization,  they've  been  against  us."  says 
Senator  Oruenlng.  Says  the  Interior  report, 
m  adopting  almost  completely  the  arguments 
of  the  "conservationists": 

"The  project  would  result  In  an  estimated 
annual  wildlife  loss  of  15  million  ducks, 
12.800  geese,  10,000  cranes.  20,000  grebs, 
13,000  moose  and  3  6  million  commercial  fur 
animals.  The  1.5  million  ducks  are  the  fall 
population  which  includes  the  survivors  and 


their  ofTsprlng  of  the  500,000  breeding  duck.s. 
The  latter  represent  about  1  6  percent  of  the 
total  continental  breeding  population  The 
annual  loss  of  anadromous  flsh  ( flsh  which 
go  upstream  to  si>awn)  le  estimated  at  be- 
tween 231,000  and  430.000." 

The  figures  sc>und  Impwsing — until  you 
stop  to  consider  these  facts: 

Of  all  the  ducks  and  geese  shot  in  the 
United  States,  on  all  four  major  flyways.  85 
percent  come  from  breeding  grounds  In 
Canada.  11  percent  from  the  lower  48  states 
and  only  four  percent  from  all  Alaska.  In 
addition,  dam  proponents  say  that  rather 
than  destroying  waterfowl  breeding  prounds, 
the  project  could  enhance  them  Present 
marshy  areas  fluctuate  as  much  as  30  feet 
now:  after  the  dam  l.s  built  they  would  fluc- 
tuate only  Ave  feet 

There  never  has  been  a  commercial  run  of 
fish  along  the  upper  Yukon  River,  say  dam 
proponents.  And.  Interior  lt.self  points  out 
that  the  reservoir  Itself  has  potential  for 
development  of  a  commercial  fresh  water 
fishery  In  addition,  artiflcial  spawning  areas 
for  salmon  and  other  measures  would  likely 
replenish  or  protect  the  flsh  supply. 

The  basis  for  the  figures  on  animal  losses 
are  not  given,  but  Its  worth  noting  that 
land  that  would  be  covered  by  the  project 
IS  only  about  two  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  state  The  ratio  of  the  animals  .sup- 
pijsedly  lost  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  {x>i>- 
ulation  of  the  state  ("We're  overrun  with 
wildlife  now,"  says  Senator  Gruenlng)  isn't 
given. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  price  tag  for  "miti- 
gating "  the  losses  to  wildlife  that  supposedly 
will  occur,  Interior  has  lacked  *634-mlllion 
on  to  the  cost  of  the  Rampart  project  The 
construction  of  the  dam.  reservoir  and  power, 
plant  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  ESiglneers  is 
estimated  to  cost  $1.222-million.  exclusive  of 
wildlife  costs  According  to  the  Interior  re- 
part,  the  additional  wildlife  expense  would 
Just  about  double  the  cost  of  producing 
power  at  R  .mpart. 

Usini?  these  power  cost  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  tliere  would  be  "limited 
opportunities  for  marketing  the  project 
power  "  and  that  there  is  an  "avallabUlty  of 
favorable.  Ie.<;s  costly  alternative."!"  for  power. 

These  conclusions  are  in  ?harp  variance 
with  earlier  ones  brought  out  In  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  by  a  re- 
search firm  headed  by  David  E  Lilienthal  and 
Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Clapp,  former  TV'.-\  he.id. 
noted: 

"The  growth  of  this  market  will,  in  our 
Judgment,  occur  at  a  pace  which  will  fully 
consume  Rampart  power  substantially  as  it 
becomes  available.  This  market  trend  will 
create  a  demand  within  the  area  for  low- 
cost  power  in  addition  to  Rampart  soon  after 
Rampart  is  in  full  operation  Should  require- 
ments increase  more  rapidly  than  we  have 
projected,  which  we  consider  a  reasonable 
possibility,  additional  low-cost  power  sources 
will  be  needed  in  the  area  before  full  Ram- 
part power  Is  available" 

The  report  was  completed  In  1962  and  as- 
sumed 27  years  of  lead  time — Including  18 
years  for  the  reservoir  to  fill  and  seven  years 
for  construction.  So  even  If  the  Rampart 
project  were  authorized  today,  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  not  be  in  full  operation  until 
1995.  By  then,  power  demands  in  Alaska  will 
certainly  have  Incre.xsed  sharply. 

The  earlier  report  made  its  predictions  on 
the  basis  that  the  Rampart  project  would 
provide  low-cost  power — on  the  order  of  two 
to  four  mills  delivered  to  the  load  centers. 
With  those  rates,  the  report  noted.  Aia-ska 
would  most  surely  attract  high  power- use 
Industries,  such  as  aluminum  plants. 

To  the  framers  of  the  earlier  report,  the 
decision  to  build  or  not  to  build  Rampart  will 
"shape  the  pattern  of  Alaska's  economic  and 
Industrial  developments  through  the  rest  of 
the  20th  Century  and  on  Into  the  next. 

"To  apprai'^    the  future  market  for  five- 


million  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power  in  Alaska 
is  really  to  appraise  the  future  of  Al.iska  if 
Rampart  is  built.  The  availability  of  Ram- 
part power  will  in  Itself  be  an  important 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  Alfiska" 

Of  special  Interest  is  this  paragraph  in 
Clapps  covering  letter  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee: 

"The  Uiuted  States  faces  a  crucial  period 
of  rapid  growth  during  the  next  gcnerallon 
There  will  be  a  large  increase  in  our  popu- 
l.ition.  In  our  labor  force,  and  in  our  .stock 
of  industrial  capital  New  needs  for  electri- 
cal energy,  especially  at  low  cost,  will  be  very 
large  Our  sources  of  low-cost  power  are  lim- 
ited Rampart  Is  the  largest  single  undevel- 
oped source  of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  nation  There  Is  no  source  or  means 
which  could,  at  the  time  Rampart  power 
would  become  available,  provide  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  e'.ectric  power  at  so  low  a  coet 
within  the  United  States  In  terms  of  the 
iivindreds  of  millions  of  additional  kilowatts 
which  will  need  to  be  added  to  the  nations 
puwer  supply  between  now  and  1990  if  l.ick 
of  power  IS  not  to  be  a  severe  brake  on  na- 
tional economic  growth.  Rampart  wuuld 
constitute  a  small  portion  of  that  additional 
capacity  But  It  is  a  portion  which  in  our 
Judgment  can  be  fully  used,  and  used  in 
w.iys  which  will  serve  important  national 
interests." 

All  of  this  contradictory  evidence  points 
out  Just  one  thing:  When  you're  planning 
for  30  years  into  the  future,  the  assumptions 
you  make  are  the  controlling  factor.  And,  in 
this  case,  the  assumptions  are  apparently 
based  on  whose  duck  is  being  shot  at. 

It's  worth  more  than  passing  mention  that 
R.impart  is  not  the  only  victim  of  what  Sen- 
ator Gruenlng  calls  "extremist  conservation- 
ists." He  points  out  that  needed  develop- 
ment on  the  Potomac  River  lin  an  area  now 
sutlering  from  a  power  shortage)  and  on  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  have  been  delayed  or 
killed  by  these  same  "wilderness "  people. 
The  Senator  also  notes  that  these  prophets 
of  gloom  are  often  wrong  in  the  predictions. 
He  cites  Bureau  of  Reclamation  figures 
which  show  that  wildlife  has  increased  rap- 
Idly  in  Bureau  development  areas.  And  he 
calls  attention  to  Lake  Powell  behind  Glen 
Canyon  dam.  "This  project  was  a  tremen- 
dous enhancement  for  the  area.  Its  quite 
the  f>pposite  of  desecration,"  he  says. 

But  to  tiie  conservation  extremists,  any- 
thing touched  by  human  hands  constitutes 
"desecration."  One  of  these  zealots.  In  a 
hearing  on  the  Rampart  project,  said  he 
Wanted  the  Yukon  River  to  remain  in  its 
natural  state  as  a  "strong  feature  of  the 
original   .Alaska   which   we   admire" 

One  is  left  to  wonder  if  he  will  ever  Msit 
the  place  or  will  Just  admire  it  from  afar. 
One  wonders,  too.  what  this  country  would 
be  like  today  If  this  attitude  had  prevailed 
when  our  pioneers  were  marching  westward 
across  our  "natural"  America. 


1  From  the  APPA  Weekly  Newsletter.  June  23, 

19671 
I.N-TFP.ioR  Decision  To  Shelve  Rampart  Dam 
Project  Criticized  by  Senator  Grueninc 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udalls  announcement 
on  June  16  of  the  Department's  negative  re- 
port on  construction  of  the  proposed  Ram- 
part Dam  project  m  Alaska  is  described  by 
Sen  Gruening  (D.  Alaska*,  as  a  "prejudi- 
cial" decision  "in  favor  of  the  views  of  cer- 
tain wildlife  preservation  societies." 

Secretary  Udall  told  a  press  conference  that 
Interior's  recommendation  against  building 
the  5.040  megawatt.  $2-biliion  Rampart  facil- 
ity "at  this  time"  is  based  on  ( 1 )  the  limited 
market  for  the  enormous  power  potential: 
(2i  the  "non-competitive  position"  of  the 
projects  output  for  primary  aluminum  pro- 
duction In  Alaska;  (3)  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment required:  and  (4)  the  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  flsh  and  wlldltfe. 
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Although  Interior's  action  was  taken  In 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — which  makes  Its  own  de- 
cision on  such  projects — Mr.  Udall  Indicated 
that  the  Department  consulted  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  before  acting. 

Administration  Supports  Action:  "This 
does  represent  a  decision  (made  with)  the 
support  of  the  Administration."  the  Secretary 
said.  "I  would  be  surprised  If  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  recommends  approval  at  this  time. 
The  prudent  thing  for  them  to  do  Is  not  to 
recommend  it."' 

Mr.  Udall  admitted  that  the  "duck  hunter 
element"  played  a  major  role  In  the  Ram- 
part dialogue,  with  a  number  of  conservation 
groups  stirring  up  a  "very  considerable  con- 
troversy." similar  to  the  rumpus  they  raised 
over  Interior's  now-abandoned  hydro  devel- 
opment proposals  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
region. 

Although  the  Secretary  denied  that  Its 
negative  report  permanently  shelves  the 
Rampart  project — one  of  North  America's 
outstanding  hydro  development  possibill- 
tles_he  conceded  that  the  waterfowl  situa- 
tion, a  dominant  barrier,  would  not  improve 
in  the  region. 

Sen.  Gruenlng — the  foremost  advocate  of 
Rampart  development — Indicated  that  In- 
teriors action  was  "not   unexpected." 

"It  has  been  perfectly  clear  for  years 
that  Alaskans  could  never  expect  an  un- 
biased, objective  rejxirt  on  Rampart  from 
the  Interior  Department.  Secretary  Udall's 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  views  of  certain 
wildlife  preservation  societies  was  completely 
disclosed  by  his  statement  to  me  tliat  'we 
can't  afford  to  antagonize  the  sportsmen." 
My  disagreement  with  the  Secretary"s  assess- 
ment of  the  possible  damfge  to  wildlife,  a 
conclusion  which  I  do  not  share — as  com- 
pared with  those  of  human  beings — is  well 
documented."' 

The  Alaska  Senator  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Rampart  Dam  "will  be  built," 
however,  pointing  out  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  must  consider  factors  other  than 
jTist  Interior's   judgment    in    Us   decision. 

Gruening'  Reservations:  Commenting  on 
Secretary  Udall's  companion  announcement 
on  the  establishment  of  an  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration "to  help  spur  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  State,"  Senator  Gruening  said 
"this  has  a  fine  ring  to  it".  .  .  but  "it  must 
be  meaningful,"  with  adequate  funding, 
equal  rank  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  a  definitive  explanation  of 
Ita  function.  "This  Is  left  quite  vague  by  the 
Departmental  announcement,"  he  said. 
'"Thus,  although  any  progressive  action  for 
development  of  power  resources  of  Alaska 
Is  welcome,  I  must  express  reservations  about 
the  proposed  Alaska  Power  Authority — at 
least  until  more  is  known  about  it." 

Alternatives  to  Rampart  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ud«U  include  hydropower  developments  of 
niuch  less  capacity  on  the  Susltna  River, 
Bradey  Lake,  Lake  Grace  and  Takatz  Creek, 
In  addition  to  thermal  projects  using  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  power. 


THE  STATES  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  most  sig- 
nificant provision,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  the  sponsor,  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  authorizes  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  States'  arts  pro- 
grams and  a  one-time  nonmatching 
grant  for  a  State  to  establish  an  arts  pro- 
gram where  none  heretofore  existed.  In 
1965  only  nine  States  had  created  State 
arts  councUs  by  law.  Today  every  State 
but  two  has  a  statutory  permanent  State 
arts  agency;  the  two  remaining  States 
have  nonstatutory  agencies.  Since  1965 


State  legislatures  have  appropriated 
more  than  $5.4  million  for  State  arts 
agency  programing;  private  support  has 
also  increased. 

The  New  York  Council  on  the  Arts  of 
which  we  are  very  proud  in  New  York,  is 
the  pioneer  State  arts  agency  and  will, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  receive 
the  full  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  which 
will  be  matched  by  State  expenditure. 
The  New  York  State  council  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  be  included  in  the 
hearings  now  getting  underway  by  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Subcommittee 
which  describes  in  some  detail  how  New 
York  has  used  to  advantage  Federal  arts 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  op  the  New  York  Council  on 
THE  Arts 

Within  the  year  July  1,  1966  to  June  30, 
1967  the  $50,000  grant  to  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arte  has  been  enormously 
beneficial,  useful  and  financially  provocative. 
A  total  of  $85,000  In  addition  to  the  $50,000 
federal  grant  was  immediately  precipitated 
by  the  use  of  these  funds.  More  significantly, 
each  of  the  three  projects  made  possible  with 
federal  funds  during  the  past  year  will  be 
continued  on  an  expanded  basis  with  less 
financing  from  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Specifically,  the  string  instruction  project 
utilizing  the  Suzuki  method  was  enormously 
successful  In  three  Rochester  scbool  systems. 
As  a  result,  the  Suzuki  string  instruction 
technique  is  being  used  In  the  coming  year  at 
various  locations  throughout  the  state  in- 
cluding Greece,  Plttsford,  Victor,  Bedford, 
Ithaca  College,  and  in  New  York  City  at  the 
St.  James  Community  Scbool  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Henry  Street  SettlMnent.  A  strong  step 
has  been  taken  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  pervasive  problems  in  the  arts — 
that  of  not  enough  qualified  string  players. 

In  addition,  a  major  and  continuing  pro- 
gram on  the  film  in  New  York  State  was  made 
possible  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts' 
grant.  By  showing  films  of  exceptional  merit 
with  discussion  by  distinguished  film  critics 
and  conunentators  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  providing  direction  for  the  haphaz- 
ard bombardment  of  visual  Imagery  that  so 
clutters  contemporary  American  society.  By 
the  time  a  student  graduates  from  high 
school  he  will  have  spent  15,000  hours  watch- 
ing television  and  film;  the  only  other  single 
activity  wlilch  competes  with  this  amount  of 
his  time  Is  sleep.  A  significant  step  has  been 
taken  toward  establlsliing  patterns  of  visual 
discrimination  among  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children  as  well  as  adults. 

Last  year  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
contributed  $20,000;  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  $20,000.  For  the  current 
year,  an  amount  of  $46,000  has  been  budgeted 
In  the  State  Council's  appropriation  free  and 
clear  of  federal  support. 

Contemporary  Voices  in  the  Arts  enabled 
students  from  7  campuses  to  be  exposed  to 
the  imaginations  and  creative  work  of  7  con- 
temporary American  artists;  John  Cage, 
Robert  Creeley,  Merce  Cunningham,  Billy 
Kluver,  Len  Lye,  Jack  Tworkov,  and  Stanley 
VanDerBeek.  The  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  contributed  $20,000  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  $20,000  In  order 
to  launch  a  highly  successful,  well-attended 
and  well-publicized  tour.  Some  of  the  cam- 
puses have  decided  to  conduct  their  own 
multi-media  discussions  in  the  coming  year 
apart  from  either  New  York  Arts  Council  or 
National  Arts  Council  support. 


The  conclusion  is  obvious  and  impressive 
that  the  first  matching  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  has  provoked  pro- 
grams whose  Immediate  impact  has  already 
made  itself  felt  in  the  State.  Even  more  im- 
portantly, each  of  these  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  on  an  expanded  scale 
which  demonstrates  the  demand  and  response 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  artistic  activities 
of  quality  which  government  Initiative  Is 
helping  to  make  possible. 


JURY     TRIALS     URGED     FOR     TVA 
CONDEMNATION  SUITS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  that  the  issue  of  just 
compensation  may  be  tried  by  jury  in 
any  case  involving  the  condemnation  of 
real  property  by  the  Tennessee  "Valley 
Authority.  S.  1637  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  'Works. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  sponsored 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Brock,  of  Tennessee.  On  March  29,  1967, 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  supporting  jury  frials  for 
TVA  condemnation  cases. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  backing  S.  1637,  and  several 
newspaper  articles  have  been  published. 
■While  some  of  the  letters  are  critical  of 
specific  lawsuits  involving  TVA,  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  clear  that  S.  1637  is  not 
an  anti-TVA  measure.  Condemnation 
cases  in  which  equity  has  not  been 
achieved  are  probably  quite  rare. 

However,  I  truly  believe  that  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1637  would  work  to  ease 
any  iU  feeling  which  might  arise  from 
persons  engaged  in  condemnation  suits. 
It  would  give  everyone  his  day  in  court, 
and  I  think  TVA  and  the  citizens  living 
in  the  area  serviced  by  TVA  would  both 
benefit. 

On  Februai-y  9,  1967,  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  meeting  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  In  New  Orleans, 
went  on  record  favoring  jury  trials  in 
condemnation  suits.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Minutes  op  the  Meeting  or  the  State  Com- 
mitteemen OF  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  Held  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  dispensed  with. 

2.  Calvin  E.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Maryland  State 
Committeeman,  moved  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  advisability  of  having 
uniform  bylaws  for  State  affiliates.  This  was 
seconded  by  George  J.  Moore,  Esq..  of  Ala- 
bama. John  lacoponelli,  Esq.,  of  Colorado.  H. 
Calvin  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Tennessee.  Howard  J. 
Nedved,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire,  Philip  R. 
Finkelmeier,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  Elson  K.  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  and  Edward  B.  Willing, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  commented.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

3.  George  A.  Greenfield.  Esq.,  of  Idaho, 
moved  that  the  Director  of  the  Seminar  Pro- 
gram send  the  list  of  dates  to  be  cleared  with 
the  State  Committeemen  with  respect  to 
Caravans.  After  same  was  duly  seconded,  and 
comments  by  Charles  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Maine,  Sigmund  L.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Connecti- 
cut, Tom  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Texas,  and  Her- 
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man  Wright.  Esq     of  Texjs.  the  motion  was 
unanimously  earned. 

4.  Tom  H.  Davis.  Esq  .  of  Texas,  moved  that 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  ac- 
cept no  lawyer  whose  prlncip:il  practice  is 
In  the  defense  of  civil  cases  E.  K  Collins. 
Esq..  of  Mississippi,  seconded  the  motion, 
which,  after  comments  by  O  R^iss  Anderson. 
Jr  .  Esq  .  of  South  Carolina  was  unanimously 
carried. 

5.  Philip  A.  Levin,  Esq  .  of  Oregon,  moved 
that  no  Sections  be  ort^.tni/.ed  In  Eminent 
Domain  and  Probate  litiRation  After  com- 
ments, motion  miide  by  John  P.  Miller.  Esq  . 
of  Nebraska,  to  t.ible  was  carried 

6.  H.  Calvin  W.Uter,  Esq  .  of  Tennessee 
moved  that  the  Board  of  Governors  go  '.in 
record  as  guarantt-emg  trial  by  Jury  in  emi- 
nent domain  m.urers  This  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Tom  H  Davis.  Esq  .  of  Texas  and 
carried,  after  comments  by  Frank  O  Schu- 
bert, Esq.  of  Illlnuis.  Seymour  Horwltz.  Esq. 
of  Virginia,  and  Richard  S.  Fleisher,  Esq  .  of 
Illinois. 

Thoee  present  were 

Calvin  E.  Cohen,  Esq  .  .^nnupolls,  Md 

Tom  H.  Davis.  E.sq  ,  Austin,  Tex. 

Charles  A.  Williams.  Esq  .  Paducah,  Ky 

Philip    R.    Ftnkelmeier,    Esq .    Cincinnati. 

Ohio. 

Edgar  W  BaylifT  Esq    Kukomo,  Ind. 
John  lacoponeUl  Esq    Denver,  Colo 
George  A.  Oreenheld.  Esq  .  Boise.  Idaho 
Edward   J.   Cialligher.    Jr  ,    Esq  ,   Waterloo. 

Iowa. 

Freeman  B    Blackwell,  Sr  .  Esq     Louisville. 

Ky. 

Frank  O    Schubert,  Esq  .  Rook  Island.  III. 
Richard    T     Marshall,    Esq.    El    Paso,    Tex. 
Philip  A.  Levin   E^q  .  Portland.  Oreg 
Richard  8  Plei.sher.  Esq  .  Chicago,  111 
David   R.   Vandenberg.   Jr  ,   Esq     KUmath 

Falls.  Oreg. 

Gerard  P.  Thomas    Jr     Esq  ,  Natchitoches, 

La. 

G    Ross  Anderson,  Jr     E.sq  .  Anderson.  SC 
Robert  K.  Bing   Esq     Burlington.  Vt. 
Charles  W.  Snuth.  BIsq  .  Saco.  Sialne. 
Norman  S.  Reef,  Esq  .  Portland.  Maine 
George  J.  Moore,  Esq  .  Mobile.  Ala 
H.  Calvin  Walter.  E^q    KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 
Herman  Wright.  Esq  .  Houston,  Tex 
Francis  S.  BowUr.g   Esq  ,  Jackson,  Miss, 
Elson  K  Collins.  Esq     laurel   MUss. 
John  P.  Miller.  Esq    Omaha   Nebr. 
Lowell    P.    Curran.    Jr  ,    Esq  ,    Princeton. 

N  J. 

Howard  J  Nedved,  Esq  .  Nashua.  N  H 
Slgmund  L   Miller    Esq  ,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Respectfully  sibmlttcd 

Edward  B  Willing. 

Secretary 

Mr  BAKER  Additionally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  timely  and  thout;htful  articles 
have  been  publlshod  in  Tennessee  news- 
papers in  recent  days  On  June  22,  the 
Tracy  City  Herald  publushed  an  article 
written  by  Murray  Miles,  Jr  ,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Farm  Bureau  Federation,  under- 
lining the  increase  of  support  for  jury 
trials  in  condemnation  suits 

The  Knoxville  Journal  in  an  editorial 
pubhshcd  on  July  4,  indicated  the  work 
that  Mr.  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  and  State 
Representative  W  E  Michael,  of  Sweet- 
water, have  put  into  thi.s  effort  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  and 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obj-^ction.  the  article 
and  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Tracy  City   iTenn  i    Herald.  June 
22.   19671 

LAWM.4KERS    BACK    JfRT    TRIaL.S    In    TV .\    I.ANO 
—  CONDCMNArlON    SlTTS 

'  (By  Murray  Miles.  Jr  i 

One  of  the  little  publl-ized  actions  of  the 
recent   Tennessee   Oener.il   Assembly   waa   a 


resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  to  allow 
Jury  trials  in  TV'A  land  condemnation  suits. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  bill.  If  passed  by  the  Congress,  would 
give  farmers  and  other  landowners  who 
might  have  land  condemned  by  TV'A.  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  If  the  issue  of  Just  com- 
pensation for  their  property  has  to  go  to 
trial  Under  the  present  terms  of  the  TV'A 
Act,  such  trials  must  be  tried  before  federal 
commissioners,  and  a  Jury  IrhU  is  not 
permitted 

A  bill  (HR  4846)  has  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  William  Brock  (R)  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  an  identical  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Howard 
Baker.  The  resolution  passed  by  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  signed  by  Ciovernor  El- 
lington, waa  presented  on  the  US  .Senate 
floor  by  Senator  Albert  Gore  Senator  Gore 
asked  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  made  these  re- 
marks about  it : 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  throughout  the  state  of 
Tennessee  about  appropriate  procedures  In 
land  condemnation  cases,  particularly  when 
the  land  Is  taken  under  provisions  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  Many  per- 
sons feel  that  either  party  should  have  the 
right  to  demand  a  Jury  to  determine  Issues 
of  Just  compensation  " 

Farm  Bureau  members  agree  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  this  issue  bv  Tennessee  s  two 
Senators,  Representative  Brock,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  and 
Governor  Ellington.  The  organization  feels 
that  a  landowner  is  more  likely  to  get  a  fair 
deal  in  negotiations  if  he  can  have  a  trial 
by  Jury  in  case  he  must   later  go  to  court. 

Other  groups  feeling  the  same  way,  and 
backing  the  bill,  are  the  Tennessee  Bar  As- 
sociation, Tennessee  Scenic  Rivers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Loudon  County  Quarterly 
Court. 

One  of  the  b.tsic  rights  In  this  nation  Is 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  It  is  hoped  that  this 
bill  wUl  be  passed  soon  to  permit  this  right 
to  Tennessee  landowners  facing  TVA  land 
condemnation  suits 

(From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn  )  Journal,  July  4 
19071 

Sm-ATii'N   WrrnotT   Precedent 

State  Rep  W  E  Michael  is  urging  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
hold  public  hearings  in  this  area  to  confirm 
the  need  for  jury  trials  in  condemnation 
Cfises  brought  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority 

"If  there  Is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
mMjority  of  the  committee  as  to  the  Justice 
of,  or  the  need  for,  this  meritorious  legisla- 
tion," Representative  Michael  said  in  a  letter 
to  Rep  George  H  Fallnn  of  Baltimore  chair- 
man of  the  US  House  committee,  "then  I 
W'juld  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
hold  public  hearings  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
preferably  in  Knoxville  or  Chattanooga,  and 
determine  these  questions  on  the  ground.  I 
assure  you  that  such  a  hearing  would  pro- 
duce startling  evidence  m  support  of  our 
p<ihltlon  " 

This  suggestion  by  Representative  Michael, 
of  Sweetwater,  deserves  public  support,  as  do 
similar  requests  of  Congress  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens  here  and  elsewhere  In  the  valley 

Rep  William  E  Brock  III.  of  Tennessee's 
Third  Congressional  District,  has  Introduced 
a  bill— the  one  which  the  Public  Works 
Committee  Is  considering — which  would 
provide  for  a  Jury  trial  In  TVA  condemna- 
tion cases  in  addition  to  the  authority  which 
from  1933  has  rested  In  the  hands  of  a 
throe-man  commission  Tills  body  has  a«:ted 
as  prosecutor    Judge  and  Jury 

It  is  true  the  act  also  provides  that  the 
owner  of  property  being  condemned  may 
appeal  to  a  three-Judge  federal  court  and.  If 


he  loses  there,  may  appeal  to  the  US  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  However,  no  small  property 
owner  would  have  the  money  to  p.iv  the  ex- 
penses of  preparing  the  lengthy  brief  which 
would  be  required  for  scrutiny  of  a  three- 
Judge  federal  court  or  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  an  appeal 
by  this  route  would  exceed  the  amount  in- 
volved in  the  orliiin.'il  controversy  between 
the  property  owner  and  the  TVA  commission. 

Finally.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  at 
no  Juncture  In  any  controversy  over  the  value 
of  land  to  be  seized  Is  the  landowner  per- 
mitted resource  to  a  trial  by  Jury. 

The  Brock  bill  and  Us  supporters  do  not 
deserve  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  hostility 
toward  TVA  What  Representative  Brock  and 
those  of  us  who  support  his  bill  are  trying 
to  do  Is  simply  restore  a  right  to  the  private 
property  owner  which  Is  generally  recognized 
in   the  whole  body  of  state  and  feder.il  law 

We  should  think  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  it.^elf,  rather  than  opposing  this 
proposed  amendment,  would  be  In  strong 
support  of  It.  The  right  of  an  appeal  to  a 
designated  court  would  eliminate  the  basis 
for  any  criticism  of  the  authority  as  to  tlie 
fair  Value  of  any  land  it  found  necessary  to 
condemn. 


MAJ     BERNARD   F.    FISHER,    RECIP- 
IENT OF  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Ausust 
12  the  city  of  Clearfield.  Utah,  will  honor 
Its  mo.'it  Illustrious  hometown  boy  He  i.< 
MaJ.  Bernard  F.  Fi.sher,  the  fii.-^t  livin? 
member  of  the  US.  Air  Force  to  receive 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  Major  Fi.sher  spent 
his  formative  years  in  Clearfield,  and  the 
city  IS  awash  with  pride. 

Its  citizens  arc  ftndinR  it  difficult  to 
devi.sc  rites  and  language  at  once  splen- 
did enounh  to  convey  their  glory  in  his 
exploits,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  his  dar- 
ing There  lies  in  Ma.ior  Fisher'.->  exploit.^, 
and  in  the  traits  of  tlie  man  him.self,  the 
stuff  out  of  which  IcKcnds  are  made- 
legends  of  bravery  and  decency  and 
whole.someness  which  influence  a  whole 
generation  of  young  American  men,  leg- 
ends which  become  a  symbol  of  the  best 
of  the  times  in  which  we  now  live. 

In  a  cover  story  in  the  March  i.ssuc  of 
the  Airman,  the  Air  Force  attempts  to 
tell  the  enduring  stury  of  Major  Fisher 
The  writer,  T  R.  Sturm,  does  a  magnifi- 
cent  job,  but  even  he  has  trouble  making 
the  story  .seem  real— making  it  seem  p^f- 
sible  that  Major  Fisher  could  have  defied 
the  law  of  averages  and  all  reasnnab'.e 
expecliitions  to  fly  into  a  bullet-ridden 
valli-y  in  Vietnam,  with  some  200  Viet- 
cong  swarming  about,  and  to  rescue  from 
an  airstrip  a  downed  American  pilot  and 
bring  both  himself  and  the  pilot  back 
alive.  Major  Pisher  forgot  him.self  and 
his  safety  entirely.  He  thought  only  of 
Lt  Col.  Dafford  Wayne  Myers— "Jump  ' 
Myers — down  there  on  the  ground,  sub- 
ject to  sure  capture  by  the  Vietcong 

I  shall  be  in  Clearfield  on  Aucu.-t  12 
to  help  honor  tills  great  American,  and 
to  shake  his  hand  again  as  I  shook  it  that 
day  in  the  White  Hou.^e  earlier  this 
spring  when  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented lum  the  Medal  of  Honor 

So  that  others  may  know  the  details  of 
Major  Fisher's  heroic  undertaking,  I  as'' 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  Airman  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  comments 
of  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Chiel 
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of  staff  of  the  Air  Force,  be  printed  also, 
because  they  best  catch  the  significance 
of  Ma.ior  Fisher's  selfle.s.sness  and 
bravery. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Into  the  Valley  of  Death 
(By  T.  R.  Sturm) 
Even  though  a  sudden  snowstorm  on  the 
morninp  of  January  19,  1967,  forced  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  to  hold  the  special  award 
ceremony  Inside  the  While  House  instead  of 
on  the  south  lawn  as  originally  planned,  the 
change  neither  surprised  nor  upset  the  man 
in  be  honored. 

He  is  accustomed  to  surprises:  to  changing 
conditions,  plans  and  circumstances.  His  flex- 
ibility, as  well  as  his  skill  and  courage,  con- 
tributed, in  fact,  to  MaJ.  Bernard  Francis 
Fishers  presence  in  the  While  House  that 
day. 

For  Major  Fisher  is  a  professional  pilot  in 
the  United  St.ites  Air  Force,  and  he  was  about 
to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest 
award  a  graU|f  ul  nation  bestows  on  its  heroes. 
As  the  Prfsident  fastened  the  blue  ribbon 
around  the  major's  neck,  Fisher  became  the 
48th  Kir  Force  member  (including  Air  Force 
predecessor  organizations)  to  receive  the 
award  He  is  the  fifth  and  the  only  living  Air 
Force  man  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  since  the 
Air  Force  became  a  separate  service.  Four 
commissioned  pilots  were  MOH  recipients 
during  the  Korean  war;  and  all  four  died  in 
the  action  for  which  the  award  was  made. 
Moreover.  Major  Fisher  is  the  first  Air  Force 
man  to  get  the  Medal  for  action  in  Vietnam. 
By  all  odds,  laws  of  averages  and  reason- 
able expectation,  Maj.  Bernie  Fisher  also 
should  have  died  in  the  action  for  which  he 
earned  the  Medal.  But  the  defiance  of  odds, 
laws  ol  averages,  and  reasonable  expectations 
In  times  of  war  often  produces  heroes  instead 
of  dead  men.  And  such  was  the  case  in  the 
incredible  saga  of  Major  Fisher,  who  cheated 
death  In  Vietnam  on  March  10.  1966, 

As  tlie  citation  to  accompany  the  award 
was  read  by  The  Hon.  Harold  Brown.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Lt.  Col.  Dafford  Wayne 
Myers  listened  to  the  opening  sentence  and 
stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  Bernie  Fislier. 

"  .  di^tinguishf'd  himself  by  conspicuous 
gaUantry  and  nitrcpidily  .  .  .  "  (Myers  always 
had  trouble  pronouncing  that  word)  ".  .  .  at 
the  n^k  of  his  Itfr  aboif  and  beyond  the  call 
0/  duty  as  an  A-IE  pilot  near  A  Shau.  Repub- 
lic 0/  Vietnam  .  .  ." 

"Well."  thought  Myers,  who  is  called 
"Jump"  by  his  friends,  "he  sure  uas  gallant 
and  intrepid  And  there  isn't  any  doubt 
about  his  risking  his  lite!" 

If  Myers  doesn't  know,  nobody  does.  He  Is 
the  man  Fisher  rescued  that  day  in  the  A 
Shau  valley  .And  even  in  the  peaceful  White 
House  East  Room,  it  wasn't  difficult  for 
Jump  Myers  to  visualize  the  scene  of  almost 
a  year  ago— a  bullet -ridden  valley  swarming 
with  2.000  Viet  Cong  who  had  overrun  a 
fmall  airstrip  and  were  attacking  a  Special 
Forces  outpost;  the  stinking,  lousy  weather 
that  hung  over  the  "lube.  "  which  is  what 
they  called  the  valley  because  it  was  less 
than  a  mile  wide,  about  .six  miles  long,  and 
lined  with  ridges  on  which  the  VC  had  in- 
••^tailed  more  than  20  antiaircraft  positions 
t'>  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  automatic 
we.ipons  All  of  which  meant  you  ducked 
down  through  an  8,000-foot  deck  of  clouds 
with  an  Huo-foot  celling  that  occasionally 
dropped  to  200  feet  (at  least  that  day); 
scurried  like  hell  straight  along  the  valley 
Iloor  because  it  w.as  loo  narrow  to  maneuver, 
strafe  and  bomb  out  of  a  hard  left  turn  the 
south  wall  of  the  outpost  where  the  VC  had 
broken  through;  continue  into  an  unbeliev- 
able 180-degree  turn;  do  it  again;  and  again; 
and  again! 

Myers    remembers   that    the   action   began 


when  he  and  his  wlngman,  Capt.  Hubert 
King,  were  tooling  In  circles  on  top  of  the 
clouds  over  A  Shau,  trying  to  find  a  hole  in 
the  clouds  so  they  could  get  their  A-lEs 
down  inside  and  help  the  troops  at  the  fort. 
Capt,  Jon  Lucas  and  his  wlngman,  Capt. 
Dennis  Hague,  were  with  them,  and  all  four 
saw  Bernie  and  Capt,  Francisco  (Paco)  Vaz- 
quez, flying  wing  for  Bernie,  coming  in 
from  Pleiku, 

Nobody  can  remember  how  he  did  it,  ex- 
actly, but  Fisher  found  a  hole — he  swears  it 
was  the  same  one  he  had  used  the  day  be- 
fore— and  he  and  Paco  led  the  other  four 
in  a  loose  string  down  through  the  clouds 
into  the  deadly  valley. 

They  roared  out  at  treetop  level,  getting 
their  instructions  on  where  to  place  their 
ordnance  from  a  radioman  in  the  fort.  They 
rocked  through  a  hail  of  lead  toward  the 
fort's  south  wall,  teeming  with  VC.  (Before 
the  day  ended,  300  VC  bodies  hung  on  the 
barbed  wire  of  the  south  wall.)  Lucas  and 
Hague  stayed  north,  orbiting  in  reserve, 
while  Fisher  led  the  string  on  the  first  pass, 
followed  by  Paco,  Myers  and  King,  As  they 
sped  straight  down  the  tube,  the  VC  opened 
up.  King  took  a  burst  of  automatic  weapons 
fire  through  his  canopy.  Miraculously,  he 
was  not  hit,  but  the  canopy  was  so  shattered 
and  clouded  he  was  forced  to  break  off  and 
return  to  home  base. 

Pisher,  Vazquez  and  Myers  pressed  on, 
hitting  the  south  wall  of  the  fort,  then 
swinging  around  and  going  in  again.  On  the 
second  strafing  attack.  Jump  Myers  felt  his 
aircraft  shudder. 

•I've  been  hit  by  50  calibers,  before,"  he 
said  later,  "but  this  was  something  bigger, 
maybe  the  Chinese  37-mllllmeter  cannon. 

"Almost  Immediately  the  engine  started 
sputtering  and  cutting  out,  and  then  it 
conked  out  for  good.  The  cockpit  filled  with 
smoke.  I  got  on  the  radio  and  gave  my  call 
sign.  Surf  41,  and  said,  'I've  been  hit  and 
hit  hard.'  Hobo  51 — that  was  Bernie — came 
right  back  and  said,  'Rog,  you're  on  fire  and 
burning  clear  back  past  your  tail."  I  was 
way  too  low  to  ball  out  so  I  told  him  I 
would  have  to  put  It  down  on  the  strip." 
■During  the  battle,  Major  Fisher  observed 
a  fellow  airman  crash  iind  on  the  battle- 
torn  airstrip." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Air  Force  Secretary, 
snapping  Myers  back  to  the  present,  but 
sending  Fisher,  still  at  rigid  attention  before 
the  President,  back  to  that  moment  in  time 
and  space — a  moment  that  can  never  have 
an  equal  for  those  who  were  caught  up  in 
its  events. 

Fisher  remembered  Myers'  words,  remark- 
ably cool  considering  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation.  "Rog,  I'll  have  to  put 
her  down  on  the  strip,"  he  had  said. 

Jump  was  only  200  feet  olT  the  ground 
when  he  got  hit.  He  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  runway  where  there  were  some  pretty 
heavy  guns,  so  he  Just  made  a  180-degree 
gliding  turn.  Because  of  the  smoke  and 
flame.  Myers  could  not  see  forward.  Fisher, 
noting  this,  "talked"  him  onto  the  strip,  ac- 
tually running  through  the  landing  check 
list  with  him.  As  Myers  approached  touch- 
down, Pisher  noted  he  was  going  too  fast, 
•Raise  the  gear!"  he  said.  Myers  responded. 
His  gear  was  coming  up  as  the  A-IE  settled 
on  Its  belly. 

"He  had  tried  to  release  his  belly  tank, 
but  couldn't  so  It  blew  as  soon  as  he 
touched,"  Fisher  explained  later.  "A  huge 
billow  of  flame  went  up  and  the  fuel  made 
a  path  right  down  to  where  he  stopped.  He 
had  skidded  several  hundred  feet  before  he 
spilled  off  to  the  right  side  of  the  runway. 
The  flame  Just  followed  him  right  on  down, 
caught  up  with  him  and  the  A-IE  turned 
into  a  huge  ball  of  fire,  I  thought  he  would 
get  out  right  away — usually  you  can  get 
right  out  and  run — but  he  didn't.  It  seemed 
like  an  awful  long  while.  We  estimated  about 


40  .seconds  because  I  made  almost  a  270-de- 
gree  turn  around   him." 

Fisher  called  Control,  an  airborne  com- 
mand post,  and  told  theni  Myers  had  gone 
down.  He  waited  a  few  minutes  and  then 
told  Control  he  didn't  think  the  pilot  was 
going  to  gel  out.  He  thought  he  was  still  in 
•he  airplane,  and  hurt.  (Myers  could  see 
nothing  but  flame  from  the  cockpit,  and  had 
taken  the  lime  to  remove  hii  chute,  gun. 
helmet,  and  survi\al  gear  so  he  could  make 
it  through  the  fire.) 

■'I  continued  my  turn  .t round  on  the  east 
side  of  the  strip  and  about  that  time  Jump 
came  out  the  right  side  of  th,;  airplane.  I 
tliink  the  wind  must  have  blown  the  flames 
:.way  from  the  right  side.  He  jumped  out  and 
ran,  and  it  looked  like  he  was  burning.  There 
was  smoke  coming  from  him.  but  I  guess  it 
was  because  he  w;  s  so  satuiawd  Willi  smoke 
in  that  cockpit.  He  ran  toward  the  end  of 
tlie  wing,  jumped  off  and  ran  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  side  of  the  strip." 

Fislier  noted  that  there  wa.s  a  little  em- 
b.uiknieni  a  couple  of  feet  high  along  the 
strip  and  Myers  hid  in  the  brush  against 
the  embankment.  The  enemy  was  on  the 
other  side.  As  Fisher  flew  right  over  the  top 
of  Myers,  he  .'■aw  him  look  up  and  wave. 
Fisher  then  knew  Myers  was  still  living,  but 
he  didn't  know  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  He 
so  notified  Control.  He  asked  how  long  it 
wo01d  be  before  a  rescue  helicopter  would 
nrri\e  and  Control  said  it  was  on  the  way. 
He  estimated  arrival  in  20  minutes. 

By  then  Lucas  and  Hague  had  moved  in. 
So  that  left  four  A-lE.s  still  airborne — Lucas, 
Hague,  and  Paco,  Bernie's  wlngman.  They 
were  all  giving  Myers  support  by  strafing 
around  the  area,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
keeping    the    fort's    wall    under    fire. 

In  about  10  minutes  or  so,  Fisher  called 
Control  again  and  asked  him  where  the 
chopper  was.  He  said  it  w'as  still  about  20 
minutes  out,  which  was  what  he  had  said 
before.  Bernie  figured  he  was  Just  making 
a  good  guess.  Control  then  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  back  up  through  the  hole  in  tlie 
clouds  where  tliey  had  come  down,  and 
escort  the  chopper  in. 

"I  don't  think  we  could  have  done  it," 
Bernie  Fisher  said.  "If  we  had  gotten  away 
from  there,  the  VC  would  have  been  on  him 
because  they  were  all  around  him.  They  con- 
trolled the  area,  but  he  was  pretty  well  con- 
cealed in  the  brush  so  they  hadn't  gotten 
him." 

Thai's  when  Fisher  told  Control  that  he 
was  going  to  go  in  and  pick  Myers  up. 

"They  kind  of  discouraged  it  I  know  it 
really  wasn't  wise:  it  wasn't  a  very  good 
thing  to  do.  but  it  is  one  of  those  situations 
you  get  into.  'Vou  don't  want  to  do  it,  but 
you've  got  to.  becau.se  he's  part  of  the  family; 
one  of  our  people.  You  know  you  have  to  get 
him   out. 

"I  told  Control  I  would  land,  and  came 
right  down  on  the  approach.  Paco,  my  wing 
man,  was  right  along  with  me.  strafing,  I 
was  a  little  too  hot — that  is  a  little  too  fast — 
and  blowing  smoke  concealed  the  runway. 
When  I  got  on  final  I  had  to  fly  through  the 
smoke  so  I  kept  the  power  on  until  I  could 
see  what  was  on  the  other  side.  I  had  a  little 
too  much  power  on.  Even  though  I  pulled  it 
off  and  touched  the  gear  to  slow  down.  I  was 
too  far  down  the  runway   to  stop." 

Smoke  was  probably  the  least  of  the  ob- 
stacles in  Fisher's  path.  The  VC  had  mor- 
tared the  pierced  steel  planking  runway 
and  the  planking  had  turned  up:  there  were 
slivers  of  st«el  sticking  up  a  foot  or  so;  steel 
slivers  that  could  shred  the  tires. 

'There  was  all  kind  of  garbage  on  there." 
Bernie  continued.  "Metal  that  had  blown 
over  from  the  camp  from  some  of  the  ex- 
plosions— tin  roofs,  buckets  and  so  forth. 
There  were  some  barrels  and  somebody  had 
dropped  five  or  six  18-lnch  diameter  rocket 
pods  and  I  hit  a  couple  of  these  but  I  didn't 
hit  anything  else. 
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"l  did  a  little  dodging  and  weaving  and 
got  around  the  rest.  bu'.  I  wiia  too  fast  t«) 
stop.  I  knew  I  wou:d  go  oS  the  end  so  I  Just 
gave  It  the  power  and  took  it  around  again  ' 
Bernle  told  Lucas  that  he  wjuld  make  a  180 
and  come  back  In  ffim  the  other  direction. 
'•I  turned  and  touched  down  Just  about 
the  end  of  the  runwuy  I  u.sed  all  the  brakes 
I  could  but  the  strip  w.is  only  2.500  feet  long 
This  Is  the  only  time  I  w.is  scared  bec.iu.se  it 
didn't  look  like  I  was  going  to  be  able  to 
stop.  I  Just  hit  t!ie  brakes  as  hard  as  I  could 
and  pulled  the  flnps  up  which  gave  me  a  Utile 
more  weight  on  the  brakes  I  think  I  must 
have  been  skidding  on  that  steel  planking. 
It  was  a  little  bit  slick  from  the  dampness. 
I  actually  went  off  the  end  of  the  runway  a 
little  ways  There  were  a  lot  o!  55-gallon 
drums  sitting  out  in  the  weeds  and  In  my 
mind  I  was  sure  I  would  hit  them.  My  tall 
did  when  I  turned  but  the  wing  went  right 
over  the  tops  of  them  ' 

Fisher  then  taxied  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  runway,  looking  for  Myers. 

"I  knew  about  where  he  *ao  and  when  I 
taxied  by  him  he  waved  b<->ih  arms  vi-  irouily 
I  stopped  as  soon  as  I  could  but  t.ixUng  as 
f;ist  as  I  was  it  mu.st  have  t.iken  about  100 
feet  to  stop  I  waited  Just  a  moment  expect- 
ing him  to  be  right  there  with  me.  you  know, 
right  on  the  side    But  he  wasn't 

"I  figured  he  must  be  hurt  more  than  I 
thought — maybe  he  couldn  t  move  or  some- 
thing— so  I  set  ttie  brakes  on  the  bird  and 
climbed  over  the  right  seat  to  get  out  on  the 
Bide  he  was  on  I  looked  through  the  mirror 
and  siiw  two  little  reil.  beady  eyes  trying  to 
crawl  up  the  back  of  the  wing" 

Myers  told  reporters  later  that  was  the 
fastest  dash  an  old  man  of  46  ever  made 
Myers  got  up  on  the  wing  and  c:ot  his  head 
Inside  the  cockpit  Fisher  g-abbed  him  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants  and  pulled  him  in  head 
first  right  onto  the  floor  of  the  airplane 

"It  was  hard  on  Ms  head  but  he  didn't 
complain." 

According  to  Fl.-iher  it  was  clear  sailing 
from  then  on  Tlie  two  airmen  got  out  of 
there  fast.  Bernle  held  the  A-  IE  on  the  deck, 
after  he  got  flylne  spt-ed,  then  whipped  it  up 
and  out  of  the  va'.'.ev 

When  It  was  all  over,  neither  Myers  nor 
Fisher  could  say  enougli  for  the  three  pilots 
who  supported  them  while  the  rescue  was 
taking  place  Their  accurate  s'  iftng  and 
bombing  was  the  primary  f.-ictor  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  rescue  In  the  critical, 
final  stages,  when  Bernle  was  pulling  Jump 
in  by  the  seat  of  his  p-\nt.s.  Lucas,  who  a 
minute  before  had  his  hydraulic  system  al- 
most shot  out.  led  Hague  and  Vazquez  in 
a  "dry  "  pass  over  the  enemy.  All  three  air- 
craft were  "Winchester" — out  of  ordnance. 
but.  as  Lucas  pointed  out  The  VC  didn't 
know  that!" 

As  Fisher  and  the  others  left  the  va'uey, 
another  flight  of  A-lEs  was  on  the  way  In. 
That  afternoon.  \^  of  the  17  Special  Forces 
survivors  evacuated  the  A  Shau  camp  From 
one  of  them,  several  days  later,  the  pilots 
learned  they  had  wiped  out  a  whole  company 
of  VC  along  the  east  ridge 

"It  look  all  the  pressure  off  the  ea.st  wall 
of  the  fort."  the  survivor  said,  "and  enabled 
us  to  escape." 

".  .  .  Major  Fu'.her's  heroic  aggre^sivenefn 
and  selfless  rourane  \n  complrtmg  a  daring 
rescue  oj  a  IcUoxc  airman  in  thr  lace  of  orer. 
whelming  opposition  are  in  keeping  uiih  the 
highest  tradttioni  of  the  American  fighting 
man.  and  refl':ct  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  I'-titcd  t'tates  Air  Force  ' 

That  was  it.  But  what  are  these  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Air  Force'' 
Courage  alone''  A  d  iring  indifference  to  one's 
own  life,  when  the  mission,  or  the  life  of 
"one  of  the  family  is  at  stake''  'Ves.  and  per- 
haps more.  Perhaps  an  Ingrained  or  even 
acquired  conviction  that  what  this  nation 
and  Its  objectives  stand  for  must  prevail    if 


Indeed  there  Is  any  real  hope  for  the  future 
of  mankind 

There  were  many  there  at  the  White  House 
on  January  19,  as  well  aa  many  throughout 
the  Air  Force,  who  would  elicit  no  surprise 
that  MaJ  Bernle  Fisher  had  won  the  Medal 
of  Honor  This,  despite  the  fact  he  had  spent 
his  entire  U  S  Air  Pv>rce  career— ever  since  he 
graduated  from  the  Day  Fighter  School  at 
Tyndall  AFB,  Fla  ,  In  1953— in  the  Atr  De- 
fense Command,  where  he  flew  supersonic 
Jet  fighters. 

It  was  !n  1965  that  Bernle  Fisher,  who  w.is 
then  a  flight  commander  with  the  319th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  at  Homestead 
AFB.  Fla  ,  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam. 

•yet  even  while  he  commanded  '  A  '  Flight, 
of  the  319th.  he  eivrned  the  first  of  many 
awards  On  two  separate  occasions  while  at 
Homestead,  he  successfully  landed  F-104s 
that  had  suffered  complete  engine  oil  .system 
failures  This  Is  regularly  a  "ball-out"  situa- 
tion in  the  P-104S,  because  of  the  severe 
thrust  loss  in  the  engine,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  after  oil  failure  the  engine  will  op- 
erate for  only  four  to  five  minutes 

Fisher  earned  the  Air  Defense  Command's 
We  Point  With  Pride"  award  lor  one  of  these 
Incidents  and  the  Air  Medal  for  the  other. 

Fisher  then  tixik  \2  eventful  months  out 
of  his  career  in  the  Air  Defense  business, 
fclvenrful''  Yes! 

Within  the  time  period  of  July  1965  to 
June  1966  during  which  he  tlew  A  lEs  out 
of  Bien  Hoa  and  Pleiku.  South  Vietnam,  he 
earned  six  more  Air  Medals,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

The  man  himself?  His  personal  life,  beliefs, 
philosophy?  Anything  there  to  provide  a  clue 
as  to  why  he  did.  and  would  probably  do 
again,  those  things  that  resulted  In  the 
award  of  the  nation's  highest  medal? 

He's  a  Mormon — member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Salnt.8,  and  conse- 
quently neither  smokes,  drinks  (not  even 
coffee  I.  curses,  or  Indulges  in  other  vices. 
He's  married  to  a  registered  nurse,  has  five 
children.  Is  quiet,  unassuming,  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  of  Americanism,  and  more  Im- 
portant, lives  and  defends  them. 

He  Is  A  superb  pilot,  versatile,  facile,  cour- 
ageous. Currently,  he  Is  flying  P  102s  with 
the  496th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  at 
Hahn  .Mr  Base.  Germany. 

Anything  in  th.it  background  to  equate 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner'^  We  think  so'  But  be  your  own  Judge 

From   the  CHiir   nr  Staff 

In  a  formal  ceremony  in  the  White  House 
on  January  19.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  presented  to  MaJ  Bernard  P  Plsher 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  Major  Fisher  Is  the  first 
member  of  the  Air  Force  to  receive  that 
Medal,  the  nation's  highest  for  gallantry 
In  combat  In  Vietnam. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award  de- 
tailed Major  Fisher's  heroic  rescue  effort 
It  also  paid  tribute  to  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  "his  profound  concern  for  his 
fellow  airman  "  His  example  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  the  Air  Force  for 
many  years  to  come 

Major  Fisher's  extraordinary  display  of  the 
traditional  virtues  of  the  fighting  man — skill, 
resourcefulness.  Integrity,  and  courage — has 
particular  significance  at  this  time  The  tend- 
ency in  recent  years  has  been  to  minimize 
these  virtues,  and  to  lay  stress  instead  on 
the  size  and  sophistication  of  weapons  Head- 
lines describe  this  period  as  the  age  of  the 
"mega  "  weapon  and  of  automated  command 
and  control  — and  to  some  extent  it  Is— de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  a  limited 
war  in  Vietnam  with  converitlon.il  weapons. 

I  Would  like  to  strc-";s,  however,  that  an 
Increase  in  the  power  and  complexity  of 
weapons  does  not.  and  cannot  logically,  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  decrease  In  the  impor- 
tance of  the  men  who  use  those  weapons. 


If  anything,  logic  points  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

In  my  opliilon.  success  In  battle  will  never 
depend  solely  on  numbers  of  men  or  power 
of  weapons,  regardless  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  war— whether  it  be  a  limited  war  within 
the  confines  of  a  small  country  like  Vietnam 
or  an  unlimited  war  fought  on  a  global  bat- 
tlefield. Ultimately,  all  weapons  come  under 
the  control  of  men.  and  the  knowledge,  de- 
termination, and  courage  of  those  men  will 
govern  how  well  those  weapons  will  be  used 

We  are  fortunate  In  this  country  to  have 
the  environment  which,  from  the  nation's 
earliest  beginnings,  has  brought  forth  men 
Imbued  with  all  the  qualities  needed  for  en- 
hancing and  protecting  our  national  Inter- 
ests. As  our  weapons  become  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  powerful,  mounting  de- 
mands must  be  placed  on  the  skill  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  men  who  control,  oper- 
ate and  service  them.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  today's  active-duty*  personnel  possess 
both  the  modern  skills  and  traditional  qual- 
ities which.  In  combination,  make  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  man  excel  among  all  others. 

The  annals  of  the  Air  Force  already  in- 
clude the  names  of  m.iny  gallant  and  c  :p:i- 
ble  men  Their  heroic  efforts  have  pl.nved  a 
major  part  In  our  military  successes  In  re- 
cent years  Today,  the  Air  Force  salute?, 
through  the  medium  of  this  magazine,  a 
man  who  has  performed  "in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Air  Force" 
and  whose  actions  "reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  coun- 
try"—MaJ   Bernnrd  F  Fisher 

John  P    McConneii.. 
General.   US.  A:r  Forre. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LIDICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
have  passed  since  the  Nazis  destroyed  the 
peaceful  \111age  of  Lidice.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Lidice  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  symbol  of  the  horrors  wrought 
during  World  War  II  upon  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr  Joseph  Martin,  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
a  leader  of  the  American  Czechoslova- 
klan  Society,  who  has  been  active 
throughout  many  years  in  promoting 
better  understanding  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Czechoslovakian  peoples,  has 
biou«ht  to  my  attention  a  memorial  edi- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovakian  weekly  news- 
paper. Ceskoslovensky  Svet.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  special 
edition  commemorating  the  tragedy  of 
Lidice  be  Included  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who 
do  not  know  about  the  tragedy  of  Lidice,  the 
tragedy  which  occured  on  10  June  1942  in  a 
small  village  of  miners  m  the  Kladno  region 
On  that  day  the  German  Fa.sclsts  broadcasted 
the  news  that  the  village  was  destroyed  aU 
men  shot  and  women  and  children  deported 
to  concentration  c.-^mps  The  children  were 
killed  shortly  afterwards  in  the  gas  cham- 
bers Shocking  news,  completely  unbellev- 
ahle,  and  vet  true 

ITie  Pa.srlst  illwUl  and  bestiality  came  fully 
to  the  fore  The  destiny  of  a  small  Inm^ent 
Czech  village  was  offlcially  terminated  In  that 
way. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  return  to 
our  beloved  homeland,  we  the  citizens  of 
Lidice  after  the  experiences  of  those  hor- 
rors and  sufferings  which  are  hardly  imag- 
inable today,  have  concentrated  on  the  work 
preventing  for  ever  such  happenings  la  the 
world. 
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And  we  were  never  alone.  Our  ideas,  our 
struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  "Never 
Again  Lidice  "  found  response  not  only  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  but  among 
all  progressive  women  of  the  world  and  that 
struggle  has  become  one  of  the  pillars  of 
our  policy  and  life  generally. 

This  year,  the  year  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  tragedy  of  our  village,  where 
people  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  Lidice 
martyrs,  we  hear  more  and  more  about  the 
renewal  of  such  conditions  for  the  Fascist 
circles  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
We  cannot  be  deceived  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Its  spokesmen  call  It  by  different  names. 
Fascism  Is  something  very  real  and  everyone 
who  has  experienced  it  in  such  a  way  as  we 
have  cannot  be  deceived.  Originally  Hitler 
and  his  henchmen  have  also  proclaimed  In- 
nocent slogans  in  the  Interest  of  the  German 
nation.  But  what  followed  later  was  only 
horror,  murders   and   hatred. 

Today  they  call  for  the  most  modern  and 
most  efficient  weapons.  But  all  that  can  be 
seen  in  various  forms  in  the  horrible  past 
of  the  German   Fascism. 

Therefore  we  raise  a  warning  voice  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  peace  and  friendship 
among  nations.  In  the  name  of  life!  Let  us 
unite!  Let  us  be  vigilant!  The  tragedy  of 
Lidice  must  not  be  repeated  and  no  mother, 
regardless  of  her  colour  or  political  convic- 
tion, must  weep  for  her  child  or  husband. 
Nobody  must  ever  again  experience  such 
horrible  sufferings  which  we  had  experienced. 
M.  JarosovA. 
Mayor  of  Lidice. 

There  are  events  which  leave  behind  a  path 
that  cannot  be  erradlcated.  They  remain  as  a 
sj-mbcl  of  history,  a  symbol  of  warning  and 
incentive. 

The  name  of  a  Czech  village  Lidice  Is  such 
a  Bymbol  which  has  remained  permanently 
in  the  memory  of  the  nations  as  an  appeal 
against  war. 

After  the  explosion  of  the  grenade  which 
hit  the  Deputy  Reichsprotektor  Heydrich, 
the  Nazis  escalated  their  terror  against  the 
Czech  people  and  especially  against  Its  brav- 
est representatives,  the  Communist  Illegal 
fighters.  Already  on  1  June  1942,  K.  H.  Prank 
wrote  to  the  SS-Oberstgruppenfiihrer  K. 
Daluege:  "The  Germans  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent measures  are  only  a  beginning.  What 
has  been  done  against  the  Czechs  so  far  Is 
not  sufficient."  And  several  days  later  the 
Sicherheltsdlenst  reports:  "The  German  side 
requests  that  after  the  state  act  in  Berlin, 
which  Is  expected  with  great  Interest  (I.e. 
the  funeral  of  Heydrich)  steps  are  finally 
taken  for  sharpest  possible  measures  against 
the  Czechs." 

In  that  atmosphere  the  Prague  Gestapo, 
together  with  the  so-called  special  commlB- 
Blon  which  was  entrusted  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  assassination  of  Heydrich, 
contemplated  a  plan  of  an  especially  brutal 
action  which  would  cause  a  new  wave  of 
horror  and  panic  among  the  Czech  people 
and  help  to  crush  the  resistance  of  the  people 
against  the  occupants,  a  goal  attempted  bo 
far  without  success.  The  following  examples 
may  be  given  lor  those  intimidating  actions: 
evacuation  of  the  people.  Internment  of  the 
population,  execution  of  a  great  number  of 
groups  arrested  as  a  warning  and  destroying 
of  villages.  In  their  plans  the  aggressors 
considered  such  places  where  the  necessary 
communications  would  not  suffer  but  where 
the  village  would  be  near  enough  to  Indus- 
trial centres  and  communities  of  workers  so 
that  such  an  action  would  have  the  best 
possible  result. 

In  that  situation  reports  from  the  Gestapo 
In  Kladno  arrived.  Allegations,  completely  de- 
nied by  the  Nazi  police  Investigations.  Even 
the  chief  of  the  Gestapo  In  Kladno,  Harald 
Wlesmann  later  declared:  "In  order  to  obtain 


approval  of  the  PUhrer,  K.  H.  Frank  could 
use  only  the  alleged  reports  of  confidents, 
that  there  are  arms  hidden  In  the  Lidice 
mill."  Those  arms  were  "discovered"  only  on 
10  June  1942,  when  the  Ptihrer  had  already 
given  the  order  to  destroy  Lidice. 

However,  the  prtx>f  of  the  Innocence  of 
Lidice  was  given  by  the  Nazis  Immediately 
after  the  crime  of  the  common  murder.  Der 
Neue  Tag,  the  central  organ  of  the  Nazi 
Party,  published  In  Prague  for  the  territory 
of  the  so-called  Protektorat,  for  example 
wrote  on  13  June  1942  that  the  connection 
with  Lidice  proved  to  lead  to  no  result  and 
a  new  appeal  was  made  to  seek  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  assassination. 

In  spite  of  that,  173  men  were  shot  by  the 
firing  squad  at  dawn  of  10  June  1942,  among 
them  Emanuel  Kovarovskv,  83,  and  Josef 
Hronlk,  not  yet  15.  Miners,  foundrymen,  peas- 
ants, smiths,  carpenters,  brick-layers,  ap- 
prentices, a  teacher  and  a  priest — they  all 
were  shot.  There  was  also  a  blind  man — a 
veteran  of  the  First  World  War.  The  only 
persons  missing  were  the  workers  at  the  night 
shift,  as  they  left  for  work  on  9  June  1942. 
They  were  caught  later  and  executed.  A 
miner,  who  was  hospitalized  in  Kladno,  was 
likewise  executed.  The  total  number  of  men 
killed  In  Lidice  was  192. 

The  women  of  Lidice  were  deprived  of  their 
children  and  lived  for  many  sad  years  behind 
the  barbed  wires  of  Ravensbrilck,  Lublin, 
Oswletlm  and  other  concentration  camps. 
P^antlSka  Hronikova,  whose  seven  children 
were  killed  by  the  Nazis,  passed  through 
twelve  concentration  camps.  95  women  died 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Nazis  did  not  stop  even  before  the  lives 
of  the  children.  Some  of  the  Lidice  children 
were  given  to  Gterman  families  for  a  so-called 
proper  re-education  and  together  with  those 
born  after  the  tragedy,  they  were  destined  to 
lose  their  names,  country  and  parents  for 
ever.  88  children  were  killed  by  the  Nazis.  A 
statement  how  the  children  lived  in  the  con- 
centration camp  at  Lodz  was  given  by  a  wit- 
ness, Julie  Makowska,  a  Polish  nurse,  today 
an  honorary  citizen  of  Lidice,  who,  at  that 
time  was  Imprisoned  in  that  camp.  She  stated 
that  the  children  of  Lidice  arrived  on  13  June 
1942  in  two  groups  between  1-15  years  of  age. 
The  children  were  poorly  dressed,  scared  and 
very  tired  after  the  long  Journey.  Two  small 
children  were  completely  naked  because  the 
Nazi  women  accompanying  them,  had  thrown 
their  dirty  clothing  out  of  the  train.  The 
children  were  placed  In  bare  rooms  and  slept 
on  the  concrete  floor.  It  was  expressly  forbid- 
den to  give  any  medical  help  to  a  sick  Lidice 
child. 

Julie  Makowska  arranged  for  some  of  the 
children  to  send  postcards  to  their  relatives 
In  Bohemia.  Those  cards  represent  a  terrible 
accusation  of  Fascism  and  at  the  same  time 
the  last  direct  news  about  the  destiny  of 
those  children  before  they  were  murdered. 
The  children  were  given  to  the  Gestapo  at 
Lodz  shortly  afterwards  and  then  they  per- 
ished, probably  in  the  gas  chambers  of 
Chelmn. 

Lidice  was  burned  and  destroyed.  The  Nazis 
have  even  made  a  documentary  film  about 
the  whole  crime  and  marked  it  "cultural  and 
Instructive". 

And  no  wonder.  The  crime  in  Lidice  was 
not  In  contradiction  with  the  so-called  Nazi 
right,  it  was  also  a  completely  logic  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Nazi  crimes  who,  already  long 
before  the  Second  World  War,  started  to  plan 
the  activities  of  the  Sudeten  German  fifth 
column  for  the  destroying  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  after  the  accomplishment  of  that  deed, 
for  the  physical  llquldaUon  of  the  whole 
nation. 

V.    KONOPKA. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  on  10  June  1942, 
the  Naals  announced  from  Prague  the  news 
which  stunned  the  whole  world  .  .  . 

Within  several  hours  of  their  announce- 


ment of  that  news,  the  whole  world  learnt 
about  Lidice.  There  were  people  who  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Czecho- 
slovakia but  since  10  June  1942  they  knew 
that  there  was  a  village  called  Lidice  in  that 
country.  The  first  news  about  Lidice  appeared 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  with- 
out any  comment.  It  was  clear  that  even  the 
pen  of  the  experienced  Journalists,  accus- 
tomed to  write  every  day  about  the  terrible 
events  of  war.  shook  at  the  first  moment. 
Tlie  press  returned  to  the  event  only  the 
secon(J  day  with  considerable  comment.  All 
leading  politicians  of  the  anti-Hitlerite 
coalition  commented  on  the  event.  Even  the 
democratic  Germans,  who  lived  In  America, 
condemned  that  act  of  barbarism.  The 
secret  broadcasting  station  of  the  German 
democrats  transmitted  the  appeal  to  all 
Germans:  "If  we  will  not  finish  with  this 
band  of  murderers  in  time.  If  we  wait  till 
Hitler  is  defeated  In  the  war,  the  bloody 
wave  of  revenge  will  engulf  us  and  any  assur- 
ances that  we  have  nothing  In  common  will 
not  help  us." 

The  world  public  reacted  to  the  Lidice 
tragedy  by  a  great  wave  of  international 
solidarity  and  compassion  with  the  Lidice 
martyrs.  Several  days  after  the  tragedy  in 
Lidice  a  movement  was  born  in  the  mining 
area  of  the  British  Northern  Staffordshire 
which  called  Itself  "Lidice  Shall  Live".  The 
originator  of  that  Idea  was  Dr.  Barnett 
Stross.  later  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
Labour  Party.  The  movement  proclaimed  its 
aim  to  re-build  Lidice  and  api>ealed  to  the 
British  public  for  funds.  A  meeting  took 
place  in  Stoke-on-Trent  on  6  September  1942 
with  the  participation  of  a  niunber  of  official 
personalities,  inclusive  members  of  Govern- 
ment, where  the  Lidice  Shall  Live  movement 
was  publicly  proclaimed.  Committees  for  the 
re-bulldlng  of  Lidice  were,  likewise,  estab- 
lished in  other  Western  states.  So.  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  US, A.  members  of  such  com- 
mittee were:  Einstein,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
La  Guardla,  Ch.  ChapUn,  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  a  number  of  others. 
A  mass  expression  of  the  solidarity  with 
Lidice  and  the  resistance  to  the  Nazis  was 
the  naming  of  villages,  streets,  schools,  clubs 
and  camfte  by  the  name  of  Lidice  as  well  as 
places  where  the  compatriots  lived,  like 
Lidice  Stern  Park  Gardens,  111..  Lidice  Street, 
Tabor,  South  Dakota,  etc.  Also  new  born 
babies  were  given  the  name  of  Lidice.  There 
Is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  name  of 
Lidice  is  not  commemorated  In  some  way. 

The  tragedy  of  Lidice  has  Inspired  artists, 
poets,  writers,  dramatists,  film-producers  and 
composers  as  well  as  painters  and  sculptors 
to  express  their  esteem  of  Lidice,  to  appeal 
for  the  struggle  against  Nazism,  against  wars 
and  for  peace.  Many  of  those  works  of  art 
belong  today  among  the  world  masterpieces. 
During  the  war  Lidice  became  a  symbol  of 
the  struggle  against  the  German  brutality, 
a  symbol  of  the  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  nations,  for  a  Just  peace.  It  has  remained 
that  symbol  even  after  the  victorious  war— 
the  symbol  of  a  world  without  wars. 

After  1945  the  Independent  Czechoslovakia 
re-built  Lidice  with  great  piety  and  care.  It 
has  become  an  exemplary  village  In  the  Cen- 
tral Bohemian  Region.  Every  woman,  who 
returned  back,  was  given  a  new  house  com- 
plete with  furniture.  All  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple care  for  Lidice.  This  is  proved  by  the 
great  number  of  visitors  coming  to  Lidice, 
among  them  also  compatriots  from  abroad, 
who  use  the  opportunity  to  visit  that  place 
marked  with  such  tragedy  and  so  well 
known.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy 
e^  Lidice  a  great  national  pilgrimage  takes 
place  there  which  ends  by  a  manifestation 
for  peace  and  against  Fascism.  The  compa- 
triots from  abroad  always  take  part  In  such 
manlfeetatlons  confirming  the  fact  that  the 
world  does  not  forget  Lidice. 

ThU  year's  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  Is  an 
especially  great  incentive  for  the  Increase  in 
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the  Interest  of  Udice  Dr  Barneit  Stroee, 
ChalnxMn  of  the  '  Udlce  Shall  Live"  Com- 
mltc«e  and  an  honorary  citizen  of  Udlce 
came  forward  with  the  Idea  to  build  an  Art 
Gallery  In  Lidice  for  which  outetandlng  art- 
iste would  donate  their  works  It  should  be  a 
selective  collection  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  number  of  works  of  art  will  be  donated  by 
English  artlate.  Great  response  Is.  likewise. 
In  Prance,  where  the  collection  is  orjcanized 
by  a  well-known  painter  Je;in  Effel  There 
la  alao  a  poeltlve  response  In  Sweden  and 
Finland.  A  picture  by  a  cumpatriot  A  Seckar 
an  artist  now  living  m  the  USA  is  already 
In  Udlce.  Czechoslovak  artists  and  sculptors 
prepare  their  participation  in  that  action 
with  great  care 

The  British  ■  I.ldice  Shall  Uve"  Committee 
also  Intends  to  participate  in  the  commemo- 
rative ceremonv  by  a  numerous  delestatlon. 
composed  fron^  the  representatives  of  Trade 
Unions,  towns  which  especially  suffered  by 
the  Nasis  and  Members  of  Parliament  Oreat 
delegations  will  also  come  from  France  and 
Italy. 

The  tragedy  of  Lidice  In  1942  was  followed 
by  a  gre*t  wave  of  internation.»l  soUdarltv 
against  the  German  aRscressor  That  Inter- 
national solidarity,  tvmboUzed  by  Udlce.  is 
now  as  much  needed  and  necessary  as  It  was 
twenty  five  years  a(<o  innocent  citizens  are 
again  murdered  and  villages  are  burned,  we 
are  again  witnesses  of  the  brutalities  of  for- 
eign forces  In  a  country  which  wants  noth- 
ing but  freedom  and  Its  own  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment. Lidice  Is  t.'ie  symb<il  of  a  stru?(?le 
against  violence  for  peace  and  friendship 
among  nations  and  Is  also  a  warning  .signal 
for  all  aggressors 

V    Berdych 


FLOOD   DAM.^GE   IN   MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  final 
estimates  on  the  damage  suffered  from 
floods  In  Missouri  this  summer  have  not 
been  compiled,  but  it  Is  clear  that  it  will 
amount  to  at  least  $60  million.  Much  of 
this  could  have  been  prevented  with 
flood  protection  work  authorized  by  the 
Congress  but  not  yet  funded. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in.serted  at  this  pomt  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  yesterday  morning.  July 
12.  "A  High  Price  for  Neglect  on  Mi.ssourl 
Levees."  which  so  clearly  points  up  the 
need  to  accelerate  this  important  work 
on  that  great  basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times.  July  12,  1<>C7; 

A  High  Price  roK  Neglect  on 

Missouri  Levees 

This  business  of  rebuilding  small  and  In- 
adequate Missouri  nver  farm  levees  after 
every  flood  Is  ridiculously  wasteful.  The  l:it- 
eet  flood,  with  500.000  acres  inundated  and 
48  million  dollars  In  crop  loss,  points  to  the 
need  for  accelerating  the  long-abused  federal 
levee  program— to  build  the  bigger,  stronger 
barriers  that  wUl  do  the  job.  once  and  for  all. 

In  1941  Congress  set  up  a  revolving  emer- 
gency fund  to  restore  private  farm  levees 
whlcto  had  been  breached  or  overtopped  by 
flood,  citing  the  need  to  protect  the  nation's 
food  production.  Like  so  many  "temporary" 
government  programs,  it  has  endured.  In  the 
Kansas  City  Army  engineer  district,  from 
Rulo.  Neb.,  downstream.  20  million  dollars 
now  has  been  spent  on  this  work,  with  some 
units  having  been  rebuilt  Ave  or  six  times. 
With  this  latest  flood  having  washed  out  226 
such  levees  on  the  Missouri,  moet  of  this 
money  Is  literally  down  the  drain  at  the  mo- 
ment and  another  inftision  Is  needed. 


In  the  meantime  Missouri  river  botttjm- 
lat.dfarmers  have  lost  another  crop.  In  most 
cases  with  no  hope  of  replanting  this  year. 
So  lush  iB  this  land  that  philosophic  old- 
timers  who  have  learned  to  live  with  the  river 
figure  that  If  they  get  three  crops  out  of  five 
they  can  do  a,s  well  as  their  upland  neighbors. 
B'.it  It  needn't  be  this  way  and — as  the  farm 
surplus  problem  rapidly  dl.ssolves  Into  dire, 
long-range  warnings  of  world  famine — It  had 
better  not  continue  this  way  Indefinitely 

There  Is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
types  of  levee  The  private  units,  built  by  in- 
dividual farmers  or  small  local  districts, 
usually  are  erected  with  bulldozers  or  "clam 
shell"  drug  lines  which  pile  the  available 
dirt  six  or  eight  feet  high  And  that's  it. 
Under  prolonged  pressure  by  high  water, 
such  units  ca\e  in  to  seepage  even  wlion  not 
overtopped  The  federal,  contractor-built 
levees  are  14  to  18  feet  In  height,  with  broad 
bases  giving  only  half  as  steep  a  slope  as 
the  others  They  have  a  5-foot  facing  of 
selected,  impervious  fill  plus  stone  riprap 
protection  in  some  places  on  the  riverward 
side  and.  In  \'ulnerable  spots,  may  have  huge 
landfill  "berms  '  on  either  the  outside  or  in- 
side to  suppress  seepage. 

These  are  big.  expen8i\e  levees  (one  near 
.St  Charles  Is  40  miles  long  and  will  protect 
.35  000  acres  1  but  If  they  stay  put  and  do 
the  Job  year  after  year,  they're  certain  to 
pay  their  way  'Yet  the  "ag  levees"  have  been 
the  stepchild  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Ml,=sourl 
basin  program  Of  1.38  units  originally  au- 
thorized, only  22  have  been  completed,  II 
each  in  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  districts 
About  30  above  Omaha  have  been  dropped 
as  no  longer  needed 

The  corps's  basic  flood  plan  calls  for  trap- 
ping part  of  the  water  In  reservoirs  and 
pa.sslng  the  remainder  between  levees. 

In  the  late  'iOn.  with  the  Kaw  basin  dams 
barely  under  way,  it  w.is  obvlovis  folly  to 
start  on  the  Missouri  river  levees  below  the 
Kaw  mouth  But  In  the  years  since,  with 
many  key  dams  now  operating,  the  levee 
program  has  been  hit  successively  by  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  war  economy  drives 
and  Budget  bureau  delays  for  restudy. 

I,a.st  year's  appropr  ntion  was  only  $2- 
200.000,  the  budget  recommendation  for  this 
yerir  Is  $2,900,000.  about  enough  to  start- 
but  not  finish  —  two  units  By  law,  sponsor- 
ing local  levee  dl.strlcts  must  provide  the 
government  with  right  of  way.  freedom  from 
damages  and  maintenance  after  completion. 
This  Is  no  Impediment  along  the  Missouri. 
After  all  this  time,  levee  districts  are  ready 
to  go  on  some  63  million  dollars'  worth  of 
work  The  farmers  who  have  lost  another 
crop  to  a  flood  will  be  coming  once  more  to 
the  government  for  emergency  restoration 
money.  But  they'd  rather  go  ahead  and 
build  the  permanent  federal  levees. 


COSTS  AND  DEUVERY  OP  HE.ALTH 
SERVICES  TO  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  it  is  becomintj  more  and  more 
appMirent  that  health  care  in  this  Nation 
should  receive  the  su.'^tained  attention 
of  thoughtful  individuals  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  medical  professions. 

We  in  Congress  are  concerned  with 
costs  of  such  care,  but  I  believe  that  we 
are  also  asking  questions  about  the  basic 
organization  of  health  services.  The 
Comprehensive  Health  Service  Plannlne 
Act  for  example,  will  eventually  result  In 
major  Innovations  that  will  improve 
services  and  make  them  more  readily 
available.  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  too. 
are  already  causing  maor  changes  In 
availability  of  services  and  in  our  outlook 
toward  medical  care  in  general. 


In  other  words,  we  are  golni;  through 
a  period  of  new  thinkins.  Innovation, 
and  overall  Improvement,  At  such  a  time. 
It  IS  important  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses within  our  healtli  care  system. 

For  thLs  rea.son.  I  believe  that  Senator 
George  Smathers.  of  Florida,  performed 
a  very  timely  and  useful  service  for 
Americans  of  all  a;Ae  groups  on  June  22 
and  23  when  he  conducted  heannus  on 
the  costs  and  delivery  of  health 
services  to  older  Americans.  Senator 
Smathers'  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  is  a  unit  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Atiing.  of  which  I  sen-e 
a.s  chairman;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
subcommittee  has  a  major  task  ahead  In 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field. 

At  its  opening  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittee took  introductory  testimony  from 
physicians,  educators,  and  others  con- 
cerned about  the  special  health  needs  of 
the  elderly.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  presented  a  com- 
prehensive and  very  useful  report,  too. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  hearing  gave  excerpu 
from  testimony  of  outstanding  witnesses 
Mr.  Theodore  Schuchat,  eminent  author 
of  tlie  "Years  to  Enjoy"  column  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
wrote  about  the  hearing  in  an  article 
wliich  appeared  on  July  12  in  the  Wash- 
ing; ton  Evening  Star.  He  also  selected 
several  significant  questions  raised  by 
Senator  Smathers. 

The  Senior  Citizens  News,  which  keeps 
Its  readers  thoroughly  informed  about 
issues  of  direct  concern  to  them,  gave  an 
excellent  report  on  the  hearings  and  their 
significance  in  its  July  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Schuchat's  article  and  excerpts 
from  the  Senior  Citizens  News  coverage 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (DC  i   Evening  Star. 

July  12.  19671 

Yf^rs  to  Enjov— Elderly  HE.^iLTii  C.\Rr  ll^s 

Some  Gaps 

( By  Theodor  Schuchat  i 

Sen.  George  A.  Smathers,  D-Fla  .  called 
together  a  group  of  medical,  hospital  and 
health  Insurance  experts  and  put  some 
pointed  questions  to  them  recently. 

"Are  rising  medical  costs  causing  special 
dlflnculties  for  the  elderly?  "  he  asked  first- 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommltte* 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly. 

■  If  one  considers  the  older  person  on  » 
limited  pension  or  on  Social  Security  alone." 
answered  Dr.  S  David  Pomrinse  of  New  York'i 
Mount  Siani  Hospital,  "one  wonders  whether 
he  really  thinks  he  Is  getting  a  good  deal 
under  Medicare. 

"He  has  to  pay  $8(5  before  he  receives  any 
services  (the  $50  deductible  and  the  83  » 
mouth  premium) .  "  explained  Pomrinse.  "and 
then  he  may  have  to  pay  the  physician  con- 
siderably more  than  Medicare  will  allow  If 
the  physician  refuses  to  accept  an  assign- 
ment." 

•  He  Is  also  excluded  from  having  his  drugs 
purchased,  and  yet.  in  many  chronic  Ulnesses 
drugs  represent  a  very  large  percentage  of  th» 
total  cost  of  care."  the  physician  p^ilnted  out. 

Satisfied  that  medical  co.sts  are  still  a  prob- 
lem for  retirees.  Smathers  next  wanted  to 
lcna>w  whether  thev  "continue  to  rise  because 
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our  health  care  is  inefficiently  organized." 
He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Milton  I,  Roemer, 
professor  of  public  health  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Los  Angeles. 

"The  crucial  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  ex- 
panded economic  supjxjrt  for  health  service 
has  been  applied  to  a  framework  of  medical 
and  denul  practice  in  Isolated  Individual 
offices  and  a  patch-quilt  of  hospitals,  drug- 
stores and  lalxjratories  which  are  character- 
ized by  extravagance,  inefficiency  and  frustra- 
tion for  the  patient  and  provider  alike,"  was 
his  reply. 

The  senator  then  asked  the  experts:  "Are 
present  liealth  services  remote  for  many  of 
our  older  people?" 

"He.illh  services  for  the  poor  are  generally 
as  poor  as  the  poor  themselves."  Insisted 
Mary  E.  Davis,  chief  social  worlter  for  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association.  "They  are  also 
Inaccessible  because  of  geographic  location, 
lack  of  coordination  and  more  basically  a 
complete  lacic  of  interest  In  and  concern  for 
the  patient  as  a  person." 

The  senator  put  another  question  to  the 
experts:  "How  responsive  are  our  mental 
health  programs  to  the  elderly?" 

"If  you  take  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
deprive  him  of  his  wife,  his  hearing  and 
vision,  his  Job,  his  contemporaries  and  con- 
fine him  to  his  home  month  after  month, 
year'  after  year,"  replied  Dr.  George  James, 
a  medical  school  dean,  "you  would  not  be 
surprised  if  he  developed  some  strange  per- 
sonality traits." 

Smathers  had  the  last  word,  nevertheless, 
as  senators  usually  do.  "Sometimes  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  almost  expect  a  man  to  fall  ill 
as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  work  force,"  he  said. 
"And  what  harsher  indictment  can  be 
made  of  a  people  than  to  say  that  they  are 
impatient  with  the  very  existence  of  their 
retired  elders?"  he  went  on.  "I  do  not  think 
that  we  in  this  nation  deserve  that  Indict- 
ment, but  I  do  say  that  we  prefer  not  to 
notice  the  chronic  pain  and  the  Isolation 
of  old  people  who  are  111." 

"I  think,  too."  the  senator  said  of  his  quiz 
session,  "that  there  is  a  great  gap  between 
wliat  we  say  we  want  in  the  way  of  health 
services  for  all  Americans  and  what  we 
actually  have." 

IProm  the  Senior  Citizens  News,  July,  1967] 

CONTERENCE     ON     MEDICAL     COSTS     GOES     YaK, 

Yak,   Yak — Btnr   Senators    Get   Facts   on 

High  Medical  Prices 

Unlike  the  National  Conference  on  Medical 
Costs,  which  was  held  a  week  later,  the  hear- 
ings which  opened  before  Senator  George  A. 
Smathers  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  on  June  22-23,  laid  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  skyrocketing  costs  and  prob- 
lems of  delivery  of  health  services  to  older 
Americans. 

The  National  Conference  on  Medical  Costs 
was  organized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare  at  the  direction  of 
the  President.  It  brought  together  some  300 
leaders  of  the  medical  community  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  discuss  how  we  can 
lower  the  cost  of  medical  services  without 
impairing  the  quality.  National  Council 
President  John  W.  Edelman  and  Executive 
Director  "William  R.  Hutton  were  invited  to 
participate.  Another  national  conference  on 
rising  medical  costs  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
In  September. 

Senator  Smathers,  opening  the  Suttcom- 
mittee  liearings,  said  he  recently  listened  to 
a  witness  in  Tampa,  Florida,  who  was  both 
eloquent  and  frightening  when  he  said  that 
miny  of  his  friends,  aged  and  ill.  had  liter- 
ally to  choose  every  day  between  food  and 
drugs.  He  said  he  had  heard  from  other  per- 
sons that  older  Americans — even  with  Medi- 
care paying  a  major  part  of  their  hospital 
bills— find  that  health  services  are  too  costly, 
or  too  remote,  ot  too  forbidding  for  them  to 


Noting  that  the  hearings  were  l>eginning 
only  a  week  before  the  first  of  the  National 
Conferences  on  Medical  Costs,  Senator 
Smathers  said  he  hoped  the  Senate  delltiera- 
tlons  would  help  assure  that  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  receive  adequate  attention  at  the 
conference. 

The  Senator's  hope  was  not  realized,  how- 
ever, because  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
were  largely  Ignored  in  all  five  subject  panels 
of  the  HE'W-sponsored  conference. 

President  Edelman  and  Executive  Director 
Hutton  urged  Senator  Smathers  and  his  Sub- 
committee to  demand  a  phasing  out  of  the 
Medicare  deductible  and  co-Insurance  fea- 
tures which  serve  only  as  a  barrier  to  health 
care.  "These  restrictive  features  of  Medi- 
care put  us  In  the  position  of  offering  tlie 
elderly  modern  health  care  with  one  hand 
and  snatching  It  away  with  the  other,"  said 
Edelman. 

Hutton  said  millions  of  our  elderly  were 
living  in  the  squalor  of  poverty  and  found 
It  difficult  if  not  Imfxisslble  to  meet  the  de- 
ductibles and  co-insurance  features  of  the 
Medicare  law.  He  said  there  were  very 
genuine  fears  that  skyrocketing  doctor  fees 
could  necessitate  a  move  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Medicare  program  to  ask  for  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  present  $3  monthly  premium 
for  the  optional  doctor  insurance  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  there  were  a  few  doctors  winning  high 
praise  for  the  medical  profession  fpr  their 
helpful  and  courageous  testimony  at  hear- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  which  was  discussing 
the  costs  and  delivery  of  health  services  to 
older  Americans  in  'Washington,  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  George  A.  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida, Is  a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

•  •  •  •  • 
...  we  are  able  to  highlight  some  of  the 

comments  made  by  the  physicians. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  H'llUam  A.  Nolen  is  a  surgeon  in  a 
small  medical  clinic  located  in  Litchfield, 
Minnesota.  He  was  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  because  of  an  article  he 
wrote  "as  a  warning  to  my  associates  in  the 
medical  profession"  and  which  appeared  in 
the  medical  magazine,  "Medical  Economics." 

•  •  •  •  » 

On  the  subject  of  doctor  fees  under  Medi- 
care, Dr.  Nolen  told  Sen.  Smathers,  "With 
Medicare  we  live  In  constant  dread  that  at 
some  point  the  Government  Is  going  to  set 
rigid  fee  schedules  for  us.  We  fight  con- 
stantly, therefore,  to  keep  our  'usual'  fee  as 
high  as  we  can.  If  we  are  going  to  have  our 
fees  fixed,  let's  have  them  fixed  at  what  Is, 
temporarily  at  least,  a  satisfactory  level." 

Dr.  Milton  I.  Roemer,  Professor  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
said  that  while  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  over  the  last  30  years  in  the  United 
States  In  financing  medical  services,  for  both 
young  and  old,  our  social  machinery  for  de- 
livering those  services  has  remained  almost 
at  a  horse-and-buggy  level. 

"The  crucial  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  ex- 
panded economic  support  for  health  service 
has  been  applied  to  a  framework  of  medical 
and  dental  practice  In  Isolated  individual 
offices  and  a  patch-qullt  of  hospitals,  drug- 
stores and  latioratories  which  are  character- 
ized by  extravagance,  inefficiency,  and  frus- 
tration for  the  patient  and  provider  alike," 
said  Dr.  Roemer. 

"Half  the  Nation's  general  hospitals  are 
under  100  beds — a  size  much  too  small  to 
render  optimal  scientific  services  soundly 
and  economically.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
clinical  physicians  and  95  per  cent  of  den- 
tists hold  forth  as  solo  practitioners,  despite 
the  enormous  development  of  specialization 
demanding  professional  teamwork. 

"Thousands   of  small.   Independent   drug 


stores  dispense  a  laewildering  array  of  drug?; 
at  very  high  prices.  Inflated  by  the  cost  of  a 
fantastic  volume  of  competitive  advertising, 
robust  manufacturing  profits  and  an  elabo- 
rate network  of  middlemen  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

"Dental  treatment  absorbs  the  scarce  and 
expensive  time  of  highly- trained  profession- 
als, doing  tedious  taslts  tliat  could  be  readily 
assigned    to   technicians   under   supervision. 

"Preventive  medicine  is  widely  preached 
but  seldom  practiced,  while  geriatric  re- 
habilitation is  a  fiction  in  the  thousands  of 
small  proprietary  nursing  homes  that  ac- 
commodate the  vast  majority  of  chronically 
ill  and  aged  patients  whose  numbers  are  in- 
creasing daily." 

•  •  •  *  • 

Dr.  George  James.  Dean  of  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine.  New  York,  said  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  medical  care  for  our 
aged  is  to  organize  services  around  the  pa- 
tient and  his  needs  rather  than  to  insist  that 
he  spend  what  few  energies  and  motivations 
he  has  in  a  futile  round-robin  of  visits  to 
various  specialty  services. 

He  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  that 
America  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  complex  problems  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged, 

"Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  largely  aimed 
at  the  financial  barriers  to  care — and  there 
are  many  other  high  fences  still  to  be  re- 
moved." he  said.  "TTie  hospital  emergency 
room  has  too  long  been  the  inept  resource 
used  for  tlie  chronic  care  of  disease;  the  tra- 
ditional proprietary  nursing  home  has  too 
long  been  a  dismal  answer  to  crying  medical 
and  emotional  needs  which  have  gone  un- 
heeded. 

"We  desperately  need  packages  of  care  we 
can  afford.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain. 
At  the  current  rates  of  increase  of  our  aged 
and  their  concomitant  higher  incidence  of 
chronic  disease,  these  problems  cannot  be 
ignored." 

Dr.  David  Pomrinse.  medical  administrator 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  said  it 
was  grossly  untrue  that  the  economic  bar- 
riers of  the  elderly  to  adequate  health  care 
had  disappeared  since  enactment  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

Not  only  do  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
interfere  with  a  person's  use  of  service,  but 
they  artificially  raise  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing and  operating  the  program,  he  said. 


OREGON  BLM  DIRECTOR  CITED  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  last  month 
I  announced  to  the  Senate  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archie  D.  Craft  as  the  new  State 
Director  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Oregon.  At  that  time  I 
mentioned  the  coming  retirement  of  the 
current  State  Director,  James  F.  Doyle. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  which  Secretary  Udall  has 
conferred  on  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  an  attorney  by  profes- 
sion. He  joined  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1938  as  a  special  agent  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Except  for  a  4-year  tour  as  a 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II,  he  has  served  as  an  attorney  or 
administrator  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  since. 

From  1947  to  1961  he  1\'as  in  Oregon 
rising  to  Regional  Administrator.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1961  to  serve  in 
several  positions  in  the  Directorate  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansigement. 

He  returned  to  Oregon  in  June  1966 
as  State  Director. 
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Action  and  sound  judt;ment  have  been 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
career.  His  friends  in  Oregon  will  be 
particularly  pleased  to  know  that  Port- 
land will  be  his  home  on  retirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udalls  citation  of 
Mr.  Doyle  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SecRFTARY  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  June  8.  1967. 

Citation  for  DisUnguished  Service  of 
James  P.  Doyle  for  superior  service  in  public 
land  administration  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Departme.nt  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Doyle  came  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  August  1938  as  a  Special  Agent 
with  tbe  Division  of  Investigations  In  1942. 
he  transferred  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
now  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Mr. 
Doyle  served  with  distinction  In  all  phases 
of  public  land  and  resource  management. 
particularly  in  the  Northwest  at  regional 
and  area  levels,  and  on  the  Directors  im- 
mediate staff  In  W.ishiP.gton  .\s  an  outstand- 
ing Public  Land  Administrator  and  an  ex- 
pert m  the  legal  field,  he  administered  Bu- 
reau programs  to  insure  elective  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  Nations  land 
and  natural  resources.  In  1961.  Mr  Doyle 
t}ecame  Assistant  Director  for  Land.s  and 
Minerals  Management  He  very  skillfully 
conducted  the  work  of  the  .\ppeals  and  Hear- 
ings Office  prior  to  his  appointment  In  June 
1966.  as  the  Oreg.n  State  Director  He  Is 
responsible  for  directing  Bureau  activities 
In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Mr.  Doyle  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
ability  and  technical  competent?  In  carry- 
ing out  the  varied  programs  under  his  Juris- 
diction and  he  is  a  guiding  force  in  the  goal 
for  maximum  utilization  of  public  lands. 
He  is  a  man  of  action  and  sound  judgment. 
with  a  reputation  for  achieving  the  difficult 
He  has  created  excellent  public  relations  and 
confidence  in  the  Bureau  In  recognition  of 
his  eminent  GovernmoiU  career  Mr  Doyle 
Is  granted  the  highest  honor  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Its  Distinguished  Service  Award 
Stewart  Udai  l. 
S'^t'retary  of  f'lC  /'UtTior. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS  FRED  HARRIS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  the  wife  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  and  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  and  movin?  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Indian.  Actually  her 
statement  Is  much  more  than  a  testa- 
ment for  the  American  Indian.  It  is  a 
plea  that  the  people  of  this  country — of 
all  races  and  color.s — should  be  true  to 
the  Ideals  and  principles  of  our  Nation. 
and  begin  to  treat  the  American  Indian 
with  the  justice,  compassion,  and  fair- 
ness which  has  been  so  long  overdue. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  justice  for  the 
American  Indian.  She  herself  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comanche  Tribe,  but  her  in- 
terests and  her  efforts  have  gone  far  be- 
yond that  tribe  and  even  beyond  the  In- 
dian of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  She 
knows  as  much  at)out  the  problem  facing 
this  group  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  any- 
one  in    the   country.   Tho.se   who   have 


heard  her  speak  of  the  Indian — of  the 
desperate  need  for  education  for  the 
youth,  for  trainins  and  jobs  for  the  elder- 
ly, for  an  opportunity  for  hope  and  dig- 
nity for  all — carrnot  help  but  be  moved. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  Mrs  Hams'  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  the  importance  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  for  the  American  Indian. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered by  Members  of  both  bodies  in  the 
months  ahead,  and  Mrs.  Hams  has  de- 
scribed in  human  terms  how  essential  it 
is  that  it  be  favorably  con.-sidered. 

As  she  said: 

This  bill  deals  with  people,  but  people  who 
.ire  still  individuals,  individuals  who  want  a 
cliance  When  we  think  in  terms  of  the  In- 
dividuals who  are  involved  in  this  program, 
this  bill  must  surely  pass  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin 

I  commend  Mrs.  Harris  for  the  service 
she  is  performing  for  the  American  peo- 
ple by  her  compa.ssion  for  and  her  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  the  American  Indian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Harris"  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power. Employment  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  lias  been  my  privilege  to  read 
the  cogently  reasoned  and  splendid 
statement  of  Mrs.  Harris  in  support  of 
the  poverty  program  which  President 
Johnson  has  recommended  to  Congress. 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  I  in  asking 
unanimous  con.'.ent  that  her  statement 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
."statement   of   Mrs    Fred   R     Harris   Befi;iRE 

THE     EDUCATIO.V     AND    LABOR    COMMITTEE    OF 

THE  U  S  Hof.SE  OK  Representatives.  Cc^n- 
rERNi.NC  HR  8:311,  OEO  AtrruoRizATioN 
(Note  -Mrs  Fred  R.  Harris  Is  the  wife  of 
OklaJiomas  Junior  US  Senator.  An  active 
member  of  the  Comanche  Indian  Tribe,  she 
IS  President  of  Oklahomans  for  Indian  Op- 
portunity, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Oklahoma  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation and  the  Oklahoma  Health  and  Wel- 
f.tre  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Southeast  Order  for 
Human  Relations  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  She  was  recently  appointed 
a  consultant  to  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children.  Washington, 
D  C  .  and  serves  as  a  member  of  one  of  Its 
Task    Forces. ) 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  am  honored  by  yoiu  invitation  to 
appear  here  today,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  individual  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
my  strong  conviction  that  OEO  must  be 
continued  as  a  separate  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  my  endorsement  of  the  provi- 
sions and  the  Increased  funds  contained  In 
the  authorization  bill  pending  before  vou. 
H  R    83 1 1 . 

While  the  amount  of  monoy  Involved  in 
this  bill  is  less  than  half  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  the  Space  Program  and  is  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  federal  budget. 
It  may  well  be  the  most  Important  bill  the 
Congress  will  consider  during  this  session. 
President  Johnson  s  War  on  Poverty  offers 
to  the  poiJT  the  chance  to  win  the  struggle 


to  overcome  feelings  of  lack  of  seU-confl- 
dcnce  and  hopelessness  of  poverty  It  offers 
no  guaranteed  answers,  but  the  means  by 
which  a  person  can  seek  his  own  answers. 
It  provides  no  required  goals,  but  it  exposes 
people  to  new  poesibllitles. 

So  many  good,  decent  Americans  speak  of 
the  need  for  self  reliance  when  they  criti- 
cize O  E.O  and  what  it  docs  We  must  help 
them  see  that  this  Is.  truly,  the  self  reli- 
ance program  "  We  must  help  them  see  that 
self-reliance  must  be  made  meaningful  for 
a  middle-aged  Indian  man  I  know  who  lives 
in  a  beautiful  rural  county  of  Oklrihnma 
where  46  per  cent  of  all  the  adiilis  in  the 
county  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation and  where  the  land  has  been  mined 
and  farmed  to  exhaustion  Talk  to  this  man 
who.  though  he  speaks  in  broken  Engli.sh 
and  has  only  a  third-grade  education,  but 
who  has  obviously  much  above  average  in- 
telligence, and  you  realize  that  here  is  a 
fellow  human  being  who  has  been  wa.sted 
for  forty-five  years,  and  that  with  all  our 
wealth  and  know-how  we  have  allowed  the 
world  to  pass  him  by.  You  stand  talking 
with  him  beside  a  polluted  well  from  which 
his  and  three  other  families  draw  by  hand 
their  daily  waiter  supply  and  you  don't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  when  this  man.  who 
has  never  had  a  steady  Job  and  wouldn't 
have  the  new  skills  required  In  this  auto- 
mated i.ge  If  one  were  offered,  says.  "All  I 
want  is  steady  work  so  I  can  send  my  kids 
to  college  "  With  this  bill,  under  the  rural 
poverty  program  of  O  E  O  ,  we  will  give  hira 
the  chance  to  put  his  self  reliance  to  work. 
As  Dr  Billy  Graham  said  at  a  Congres- 
sional luncheon  here  In  the  Capitol  l.-ist 
month: 

One  of  the  things  that  Impressed  me 
with  what  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  doing  Is  that  their  programs  are 
not  give-away  programs.  I  thought  they  were 
until  I  began  to  look  into  ihem  and  study 
them.  What  they  are  doing  is  helping  people 
help  themselves.  They're  giving  people  an 
opportunity." 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  THE  POOR 

I  am  unable  to  think  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty in  the  abstract  I  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
particular  component  programs,  and  then  I 
think  of  tliose  programs  in  terms  oi  people 
I  know. 

The  Community  Action  Program,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  me  think  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program,  sponsored  by  the  local  Com- 
niuiuty  Action  group  in  AUus.  Oklahoma, 
which  then  reminds  me  of  some  young  peo- 
ple I  talked  with,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunity  when 
they  were  exposed  briefly  to  campus  life  at 
Southwestern  State  College.  I  think  of  their 
neat  appearance  and  their  hopeful  eyes  and 
their  change  of  attitude  toward  themselves 
and  other  people. 

When  I  think  of  the  Work  and  Training 
Program  and  the  Neighborhood  'youth  Corps, 
I  think  of  a  beautiful  young  Indian  hlgli 
.school  girl  In  McLoud.  Oklahoma,  who  had 
been  a  severe  disciplinary  problem,  but  who 
has.  now.  for  the  first  time,  begun  to  see 
what  she  was  meant  to  be  and  can  become. 

When  I  think  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, I  think  of  a  lady  in  Oklahoma  City, 
who  for  the  first  time  now  sees  the  law  and 
those  who  administer  it  as  possible  friends, 
ratlier  than  enemies. 

When  I  think  of  the  Head  Start  Program. 
I  think  of  Project  Magic,  "  an  activity  In  my 
hometown  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma  and  I  see 
children  with  a  sparkle  in  their  eyes  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives  because  they  were 
brought  together  with  older  people,  under 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  people 
who  formerly  had  felt  useless  and  unwanted 
I  think  of  a  particular  pair,  a  child  starved 
for  love,  who  for  the  first  time  now  is  be- 
ginning to  talk,  and  an  older  person,  who 
now   h.is  someone  to  whom  to  give  his  love. 
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When  I  think  of  the  Adult  Training  Pro- 
gram, I  think  of  an  80-year-old  Negro  wom- 
an in  Lawton,  who  Is  learning  to  read  and 
write.  She  said,  "It  seems  like  I  had  Just 
been  waiting  to  die;  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  feel  like 
a  real  hiunan  being." 

When  I  think  of  the  Training  Program,  1 
think  of  the  Indian  boy  in  Anadarko,  a  high- 
school  dropout,  working  as  a  welder,  his  first 
Job,  and  planning  now  to  finish  school  and 
go  to  college. 

When  I  think  of  the  Migrant  Worker  Pro- 
gram. I  think  of  a  Mexican-American  child 
in  southwestern  Oklahoma,  who  had  spent 
most  of  her  days  In  school  In  tears  because 
of  her  difficulty  In  English,  but  who  now 
thinks  of  herself  as  a  real  American. 

When  I  think  of  'Vista,  I  think  of  Idabel, 
Oklahoma,  and  a  large  Head  Start  Program 
which  was  started  by  a  'Visa  volunteer  with 
one  box  of  Crayolas  and  one  child.  Or,  I  think 
of  a  child  crying  in  the  hill  country  of  east- 
em  Oklahoma,  getting  his  first  inoculation 
for  typhoid,  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  whoop- 
ing cough,  because  a  'Vista  worker  cared 
enough  to  help  bring  our  health  programs 
to  the  people. 

All  of  us,  whether  we  are  social  workers 
or  public  officials  or  la'wyers  or  doctors  or 
Just  citizens,  tend  to  think  of  "cases"  and 
"constituents"  and  "clients"  and  "patients" 
and  "the  poor."  This  bill  deals  with  people, 
but  people  who  are  still  individuals,  Individ- 
uals who  want  a  chance.  When  we  think  In 
terms  of  the  Individuals  who  are  Involved 
in  this  program,  this  Bill  must  surely  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  TO 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

American  Indians,  with  a  different  heri- 
tage which  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
motivation,  are,  first  and  foremost,  American 
citizens.  They  have  the  same  problems  and 
the  same  goals  we  all  have.  But  more  of 
them  are  poor.  and.  when  they  are  poor,  they 
face  special  problems  because  of  their  dif- 
ferent background. 

Indians  are  the  only  minority  group  which 
has  Its  own  government  bureau  and  health 
serrlce,  but.  as  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee last  year  said,  the  American  Indian  still 
ranks  below  everybody  else  In  health.  In 
housing,  in  Jobs,  in  education  and  in  almost 
any  other  indication  of  the  quality  of  his 
life.  We  have  been  too  paternalistic.  We  have 
been  doing  things  to  Indians  and  for  In- 
dians, rather  than  vcith  Indians.  Now,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  begun  a  new 
orientation,  and  OEO  has  placed  great  stress 
on  self-help  programs  Involving  Indians. 

As  you  know,  I  am  President  of  Okla- 
homans for  Indian  Opportunity,  a  charitable 
and  educational  non-profit  corporation.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  41  Okla- 
homans, mostly  Indians,  from  every  section 
of  our  state.  While  In  Oklahoma  we  do  not 
have  the  additional  problem  of  physical 
Isolation  on  reservations,  we  do  have  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  the  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  some  68  Indian  tribes,  and  depress- 
ing national  statistics  concerning  American 
Indians  are  duplicated  in  our  state. 

Oklahomans  for  Indian  Opportunity  be- 
gan its  existence  when  a  group  of  interested 
Indians  and  non-Indians  got  together  to 
sponsor  a  statewide  Indian  Opportunity 
Conference  In  1965.  We  planned  for  around 
200.  and  had  more  tlian  500  persons  in  at- 
tendance. There  was  tremendous  desire  for 
self  Improvement,  and  so  we  banded  together 
In  an  organization  which  seeks  to  help  draw 
Oklahoma  Indians  more  fully  into  our  state's 
economy  and  culture.  We  are  now  ending 
our  first  year  as  a  sub-contractor  under  the 
Multi-purpose  Training  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  funded  by  O.E.O.,  to 
help  Oklahoma  Indians  acquire  the  self 
confidence,  motivation  and  skills  to  become 
active,  productive  members  of  the  total  com- 
munity m  our  state. 


'We  don't  -want  to  force  the  American  In- 
dian to  become  a  middle  cIeiss  white  man, 
but  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  real  choice  of  what  he  wants  to  do  with 
his  life.  AH  do  not  have  that  opportunity 
now,  because  of  inadequate  preparation  for 
the  transition  and  partly  because  of  the  at- 
titudes of  non-Indians.  Both  of  these  must 
change,  and  this  Is  the  goal  of  Oklahomans 
for  Indian  Opportunity. 

We  sponsor  leadership  training  for  com- 
munity Involvement  and  community  de- 
velopment, a  work  study  program  for  young 
people,  youth  programs  to  Involve  young 
Indians  in  total  public  school  activities,  and 
an  Indian  Achievement  Week  to  foster  the 
powerfully  motivating  force  of  pride  of  heri- 
tage. We  spin  off  Indian  leaders  into  local 
community  projects  which  we  help  stimu- 
late, including  housing,  education  and 
health.  Since,  as  is  true  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  one-half  of  all  Oklahoma  Indians 
live  in  urban  areas,  we  provide  referral  cen- 
ters In  each  of  our  two  large  cities,  Tulsa  and 
Oklahoma  City,  to  bring  together  the  ru- 
rally-oriented Oklahoma  Indian  with  state, 
federal,  local  and  private  efforts  Intended  to 
help  him  find  employment,  housing,  train- 
ing and  so  forth. 

All  of  this  Is  a  big  and  difficult  Job.  It  is 
not  made  any  easier  by  the  fact  that,  like  so 
many  other  activities  which  got  started 
around  the  country  through  the  sponsorship 
of  O.  E.  O.,  nobody  is  altogether  certain  of 
how  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  human  re- 
source development.  But  we  are  trying,  and 
we  are  mostly  succeeding.  Our  funding  as  a 
subcontractor  under  O.  E.  O.  Is  $242,000  this 
year,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  for  the 
record  a  written  report  on  our  first  year's 
activities. 

What  we  are  doing  in  Oklahomans  for  In- 
dian Opportunity  has  had  Impact  through- 
out the  United  States,  because  of  a  national 
magazine  article  on  our  activities,  and,  be- 
cause of  O.  E.  O.  and  the  new  spirit  within  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indians  every- 
where In  the  United  States  are  experiencing 
the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     THIS     PROGRAM     TO     THE 
AFFLTJENT 

This  is  a  changed  world.  It  Is  different 
from  what  it  was  yesterday.  Tomorrow  will 
be  different  from  today.  If  we  don't,  con- 
tinually and  every  day,  think  anew  about 
how  to  live  -with  these  changing  conditions 
in  a  changing  world,  we  will  become  stag- 
nated as  individuals,  and  so  'will  our  nation. 

This  is  an  urbanized  covmtry.  Most  of  our 
people  now  live  In  urban  areas  without  the 
security  of  knowing  their  neighbors,  or 
knowing  where  they  fit  into  things  or  know- 
ing what  is  expected  of  them — things  which 
they  had  when  they  lived  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns.  Technology  and  the  explosion 
of  knowledge  virtually  overwhelm  us  and 
makes  some  of  us  feel  small  and  worthless  as 
individuals.  And,  then,  there  are  more  of  us, 
and  we  crowd  each  other.  All  of  us  who  are 
different  are  no  longer  isolated,  and  no  one 
is  Isolated  or  Insulated  from  us. 

And  something  is  happening  to  our  chil- 
dren. They  become  physical  adults  at  12,  not 
at  17  as  they  did  100  years  ago,  and  they 
know  more  In  grade  school — and  must  know 
more — than  we  did  in  high  school.  And  there 
is  a  wider  and  wider  period  between  the 
time  they  become  adults  at  an  earlier  age 
and  the  time  when  they  can,  with  skills  and 
education,  become  participating  members  of 
society. 

Although  a^  of  us  have  more  bills  than  we 
can  pay,  and  are  busy  about  our  dally  chores 
of  making  a  living,  deep  down  all  of  us,  every 
now  and  then,  take  stock  and  ask,  "Am  I 
really  doing  anything  worthwhile  with  my 
life?"  The  man  who  works  in  a  factory  at  a 
highly  skilled,  highly  paid  Job,  has  no  fin- 
ished product  he  can  call  his  own  or  take 
pride  m.  The  medical  specialist  deals  with 
"cases,"  with  little  human  Involvement.  The 


teacher  in  an  over-crowded  classroom  knows 
she  reaches  less  than  all  her  class.  The  house- 
wife drives  her  car,  and  pays  the  bills,  and 
does  the  shopping,  and  drives  her  car  some 
more.  Every  segment  of  our  society  needs 
wider  avenues,  broader  opportunities  for 
meaningful  service  to  others.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  dropping  our  money  in 
the  poor  box.  or  making  baskets  for  the  poor 
at  Christmas  time,  or  giving  our  "fair  share'' 
to  the  United  Fund.  It  isn't  personal  enough, 
although  these  things  are  laudable. 

This  need  for  meaningful  service  is  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  ever-growing  number  of 
older  people,  retiring  at  earlier  and  earlier 
ages.  It  is  especially  crucial,  also,  for  the 
ever-growing  number  of  young  people,  who 
must  wait  longer  and  longer  to  have  any  part 
in  making  the  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives. 

So,  at  least  as  Important  as  what  it  means 
for  the  poor,  the  programs  sponsored  by 
O.  E.  O.  serve  a  basic  and  vital  national  need 
In  providing  avenues  for  volunteer  service — 
and  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 
This  country,  this  government,  and  each  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  think  of  new  ways 
to  involve  people  In  meaningful  service,  to 
use  these  wasted  human  resources,  that  we 
have  not  yet  even  dreamed  of. 

And  every  agency  and  department  of  this 
government  is  going  to  have  to  continually 
change  Its  outlook  and  Its  activities  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  conditions.  While  there 
is  a  spirit  of  innovation  and  creativity  sweep- 
ing through  every  agency  of  our  government, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it 
would  not  be  moving  nearly  as  fast  as  it  Is — 
or  as  it  must — except  for  the  challenge  and 
competition  of  the  single  government  agency 
which  speaks  for  the  poor,  offers  opportunity 
for  service,  and  deals  primarily  in  innova- 
tion. 

O.E.O.  must  be  kept  as  a  separate  entity  for 
this  reason,  If  for  no  other.  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  the  largest  Increases  in  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Bill  are  in  broad,  general 
areas  which  encourage  and  give  incentive  to 
Innovation,  creativity  and  originality  of 
thinking,  of  approach  and  of  action  to  the 
complex  problems  which  our  country  faces. 

The  Upward  Bound  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  examples  and  the  eighty-year- 
old  Negro  woman  learning  to  read  and  write, 
I  spoke  of  earlier,  also  make  me  think  of  the 
renewed  pride  In  their  profession  gained  by 
the  educators  involved,  and  the  widened 
vision  they  have  about  what  they  can  do  for 
people  who  formerly  were  lost,  and  the  new 
perspective  they  have  received  about  tlfe 
problems  and  worth  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Anadarko  boy  working  as  a  welder 
makes  me  think  of  his  employer,  who,  now.  Is 
not  Just  making  a  living,  but  Is  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  someone  else. 

The  Oklahoma  City  lady,  getting  a  new 
view  of  law  and  legal  machinery,  reminds  me 
of  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  who  has  turned 
from  building  his  own  practice  to  running 
the  Legal  Services  Program  and  the  75  law 
students  who  recently  volunteered  to  help 
without  pay. 

When  I  think  of  the  Headstart  or  Health  or 
other  programs  started  by  Vista  volunteers, 
I  think  also  about  the  blonde  Vista  volun- 
teer, working  in  a  Vinita  mental  hospital,  her 
face  made  more  beautiful  by  the  shine  of 
inner  satisfaction  and  of  her  determination 
to  prepare  herself  even  better  through  more 
education. 

When  I  think  of  the  Work  Orientation 
Program,  sponsored  by  Oklahomans  for 
Indian  Opportunitv,  I  remember  the  Director 
trying  to  reach  and  get  some  response  from — 
trying  to  communicate  with — a  group  of 
withdrawn  Indian  dropouts  in  Shawnee. 
Oklahoma,  and  I  could  almost  see  him.  the 
staff  member,  grow  before  my  eyes,  chal- 
lenged as  never  before  in  his  life. 

When  I  think  of  the  Migrant  Worker  Pro- 
gram in  Southwestern  Oklahoma.  I  think  of 
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the  church  women  ancl  minisiers  now  I'vlng 
their  religion  on  .i  daily  basts. 

As  Bill  Suttle  President  of  the  United 
States  Jayceea.  whose  regional  offlce  Is  In 
Tulsa,  said  recently 

■Experience  gained  by  the  current  pro- 
grams could  go  far  toward  greater  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  millions  of  concerned 
American  volunteers." 

We  cannot  meet  the  problems  this  coun- 
try faces  la  health  mental  lieulth.  In  educa- 
tion or  in  most  other  areas  except  by  the 
tremendously  Uureased  effnrt  of  non-profes- 
sional volunteers  O  E  O  is  pointing  the  way 

From  all  over  America,  people  have  writ- 
ten me  a.sklng  What  can  I  do^  ■  That  Is  a 
terribly  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  we 
must  maJce  It  easier  But.  one  way.  I  always 
say.  la  to  support  the  programs  of  O  E  O. 
and  their  funding  Another  is  to  become  per- 
sonally involved  in  them.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  become  involved  And,  now.  I  ni 
very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
out  In  support  of  this  legislation  I  am  hon- 
ored you  asked  me  I  congratulate  you  on 
what  you  have  done  in  establishing  O  E.  O  . 
and  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  continue  It 
and  permit  Ita  Impact  to  grow  This  will  be  a 
better  country,  and  each  of  us  will  be  better 
citizens  because  you  do 


RETURNS    FROM    THE   SALE   OF 
FEDERAL  TLMBER 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident.  in  the 
summer  of  1965  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  the  Department  of  AKri- 
culture  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  a  joint  study  of  limber  pricing 
procedures  used  by  t!.e  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Lard  Management 
The  request  also  called  for  a  program 
which  would  bring  more  uniformity  into 
appraising  Federal  timber 

The  report  is  entitled  "Review  of  Re- 
turns From  Sale  of  Federal  Timber."  It 
understandably  has  become  the  source 
of  several  proposals  on  Federal  timber 
sales  and  apprai.sal  policies. 

In  the  West  the  Federal  Government 
owns  70  percent  of  the  Inventory  of  saw 
timber.  Much  of  the  privately  owned 
timber  in  the  West  Is  in  stable  ownership 
and  is  generally  not  for  sale  to  inde- 
pendent sawmills  As  a  practical  matter, 
therefore,  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  moat  of  the  West  owns  about 
90  percent  of  the  timber  leadily  avail- 
able to  the  market 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
there  are  numerous  requests  for  this  re- 
port from  Oregonians  and  others.  To 
make  it  readily  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  are  interested. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  parts  I.  II. 
and  III  of  this  joint  rtport  The  head- 
ings for  these  parts  are  ca.st  as  questions 

Part  I.  Are  appraisals,  definitions,  and 
objectives  in  line  with  fair  market  value 
concepts? 

Part  II.  Do  the  agencies  have  a  sound 
appraisal  njiechanism  which  is  function- 
ing efficiently ' 

Part  III.  Are  a=:^'!.cy  .'~a!e  programs  and 
procedui'es  such  as  to  obtain  fair  return 
to  the  government^ 

In  setting  down  the  basic  material  to 
answer  these  questions,  this  part  of  the 
report  covers  value  determination  guide- 
lines In  the  various  statutes,  regulations, 
legal  opinions,  and  agency  directives. 
There  are  authoritative  descriptions  of 
agency  procedures,  summaries  of  pricing 


policies,  descriptions  of  timber  sale  policy 
and  sale  design. 

I  am  certain  that  all  .serious  students 
of  forest  management  principles  will  be 
materially  aided  In  their  studies  and  re- 
flections by  having  this  fundamental  in- 
formation .so  readily  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Review  of  Returns  From  S.*ie  of  Feueb.\l 

Timber 
(A  Joint  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
prepared  by  Forest  Service.  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Bureau  of  Land 
M.inngement.  US  Department  of  Interior, 
M.iy  1966) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  Is  concerned  with  whether  the 
United  States  is  obtaining  fair  market  value 
in  Its  sales  of  standing  timber  (stumpage). 
It  is  concerned  with  the  pricing  procedures 
used  by  the  Forest  Service  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior,  in  com- 
mercial sales  of  standing  timber  These  are 
the  two  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
permanent  programs  of  growing  and  selling 
timber  for  commercial  Industrial  use  This 
inquiry  does  not  consider  incidental  sales  of 
timber  as  surplus  property  by  military,  con- 
t-ervatloM  or  other  agencies  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  continuing  programs  of  com- 
mercial timber  production  and  timber  sales 
The  inquiry  does  not  corer  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which  Is  acting  In  a  fiduciary 
Capacity  in  Its  conduct  of  a  permanent  tim- 
ber production  and  sales  program  on  Indian 
lands. 

Standing  timber  Is  part  of  the  realty  until 
It  li  severed  Thereafter  It  Is  personal  prop- 
erty and  when  cut  Into  logs  becomes  a  com- 
modity of  cotrunerce  which  Ls  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  forest  products  Indvistnes. 
Tlius  timber  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  real  estate  and  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  commodity  of  commerce.  Value  deter- 
minations must  take  Into  account  proce- 
dures applicable  to  both  characteristics  Like 
real  estate,  every  timber  tract  has  Its  own 
special  characteristics  which  must  be  evalu- 
ated Value  comparisons  from  transaction  to 
tr.insactlon  must  take  Into  account  these 
(llfTerences  between  tracts  before  a  value 
judgment  can  be  reached 

The  classic  means  to  determine  market 
value  of  real  estate  Is  ;hrough  comparative 
analysis  of  transaction  evidence  based  upon 
expert  Judgment  Reliable  Information  on 
transaction  prices  for  private  limber  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  permit  true  comparability  Is 
too  meager  to  make  this  a  practical  means 
for  value  determinations  of  stumpage  There 
Is  no  generally  recognized  average  going 
price  for  timber  In  a  specific  region  at  a 
specific  time.  The  only  generally  available 
stumpage  price  quotations  are  those  which 
result  from  bidding  on  Federal  timber 
ollerings. 

An  inquiry  Into  Federal  timber  pricing 
must  necessarily  take  into  account  the  dom- 
inant position  of  Federal  timber  holdings 
In  the  west,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
inventory  of  sawtLmber  Is  In  Federal  owner- 
ship For  the  country  as  a  whole,  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  sawtlmber  Inven- 
tory IS  In  Federal  ownership.  Since  much  of 
the  privately  owned  timber,  particularly  In 
the  west.  Is  In  stable  ownership  and  gener- 
ally not  available  for  sale,  the  Federal  tim- 
ber offerings  form  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  timber  available  for  sale  than  the  portion 
of  Federal  ownership  In  the  sawlog 
Inventory. 

As  a  practical  matter,  throughout  most  of 
the  west  about  90  percent  of  the  timber 
available  for  purchase  Is  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government    In  northern  California, 
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Washington.  Oregon,  north  Idaho,  western 
Montana,  and  the  Boise  Basin  of  Idaho,  the 
needs  of  established  mills  for  timber  gen- 
erally exceeds  the  rate  at  which  Federal 
timber  can  be  offered  under  sustalncd-yield 
management  policies.  As  a  result  of  these 
factc>rs.  the  record  of  prices  bid  for  Fed- 
eral timber  cannot  be  characterized  as  a 
pru  e  resulting  from  negotiations  between  a 
willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  both  of 
whom  are  under  no  compulsion  to  sell  or 
purchase  These  bid  prices  have  aspect.s  of 
a  monopoly  price  In  that  the  premiums 
offered  by  competitors  who  are  In  short  sup- 
ply cannot  result  In  Increasing  the  supply 
of  timber  For  these  reasons,  the  transac- 
tion evidence  resulting  from  bidding  for 
Federal  timber  has  been  discounted  heavily 
by  Federal  timber  selling  agencies  In  their 
determination  of  appraised  prices  lor  new 
limber  offerings. 

Apprai.sed  prices  used  In  offerings  of  Fed- 
eral limber  are  based  primarily  on  analytical 
appraisal  Tins  appraisal  system  starts  with 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  products  to 
be  manufactured  from  a  timber  tract  From 
this  value  Is  subtracted  the  estimated  cost 
of  prixluctlon  The  difference  between  these 
two  estimates  Is  termed  "conversion  value" 
Conversion  value  Is  divided  Into  a  margin 
for  profit  and  risk  to  the  timber  operators 
and  a  stiimpage  fee  to  the  Government. 
Stumpage  is  thus  a  residual  value  which  Is 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  an  operator  can 
afford  to  pay  for  raw  material  while  earning 
a  normal  profit  If  he  can  conduct  his  pro- 
duction and  selling  activities  at  an  average 
level  of  efficiency 

Since  the  Federal  agencies  do  not  adver- 
tise timber  for  sale  at  less  than  its  appraised 
value,  an  inquiry  Into  whether  the  United 
States  is  obtaining  fair  market  value  or 
some  other  concept  of  a  fair  return  to  the 
Government  must  necessarily  be  concerned 
with  (1)  Do  the  agencies  have  a  sound 
appraisal  mechanism  which  Is  functioning 
efficient,  and  (2)  Are  values  determined 
by  analytical  appraisal  acceptable  as  fair 
compensation  In  situations  without  com- 
petitive bidding 

This  report  explores  In  detail  the  many 
factors  which  bear  on  the  preceding  two 
questions. 

I.  ARE  APPRAISAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  OBJEC- 
TIVES IN  LINE  V^'ITH  FAIR  fVIARKET  VALITE 
CONCEPTS? 

A.  Reticle  of  value  determination  guidelines 
1    Basic  statute  authorizing  sales 

I  a)  Forat  Service — The  statutory  basis 
for  Forest  Service  timber  sales  and  limber 
pricing  policies  comes  from  a  single  section 
of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat  35)  This 
statute,  as  amended,  is  section  476  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  The  essence  of 
this  Act  in  respect  to  timber  pricing  is: 

■The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  cause  to  be  designated  and  appraised  .  .  . 
trees  found  upon  national  forests,  and  may 
sell  .same  for  not  less  than  appraised  value 
Before  such  sale  sh.ill  take  place,  notice 
thereof  shall  be  gi\en  ...  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  In  one  or  more  newspapers  of 
general  circulation   .    .'' 

(b)  Bureau  of  Land  Management. —  (1)  Act 
of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat  874).  This  Is  the 
basic  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  timber 
from  the  revested  Oregon  &  California  Rail- 
road and  reconveyed  Cooe  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  situated  In  Oregon  This  Act  con- 
t.iins  several  references  which  have  been  In- 
terpreted as  value  determination  guideline 
m  the  sale  of  limber  Excerpts  from  the  O/cC 
act  embodying  these  guidelines  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

•That  .  .  .  such  portions  of  the  revested 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and  recon- 
veyed Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  as 
are  or  may  hereafter  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of   the  Department  of  the  Interior, 


which  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be 
classified  as  timberlands.  and  power-site 
lands  valuable  for  timber,  shall  be  managed, 
for  permanent  forest  production,  and  the 
timber  thereon  shall  be  sold,  cut,  and  re- 
moved In  conformity  with  the  principal  of 
susuained  yield  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  permanent  source  of  timber  supply, 
protecting  watersheds,  regulating  stream 
flow,  and  contributing  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  local  communities  and  industries, 
and  providing  recreational  facilities.  .  .  ." 

■The  annual  productive  capacity  for  such 
lands  shall  be  determined  and  declared  as 
promptly  as  po.ssible  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act.  but  until  such  determination  and 
declaration  are  made  the  average  annual  cut 
therefrom  shall  not  exceed  one-half  billion 
feet  board  measure:  Provided.  That  timber 
from  said  lands  In  amount  not  less  than  .  .  . 
The  sustained  yield  capacity  .  .  .  shall  be  sold 
annually,  or  so  much  thereof  as  can  be  sold 
at  rea.--onable  prices  on  a  normal  market." 

"If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that  such  action  will  facilitate  sustained- 
yield  management,  he  may  subdivide  such 
revested  lands  into  sustained-yield  forest 
units,  the  boundary  lines  of  which  shall  be 
so  established  that  a  forest  unit  will  provide. 
insofar  as  practicable,  a  permanent  source 
of  raw  materials  foi  the  support  of  depend- 
ent communities  and  local  industries  of  the 
region;  .  .  .  Due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  established  lumbering  operations  in  sub- 
dividing such  l:,nds  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  stability  of  dependent 
communities"    (Underlining   supplied) 

(2)    Act    of    July    31.    1947    (61    Stat.    681). 
This  is  the  ba.sic  law  authorizing  the  sale  of 
timber  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
Swtes  If  the  disposal  of  such  timber  Is  not 
otherwise  expressly  authorized  by  law  nor  is 
not   expressly    prohibited    by    law.    This   Act 
makes  Indirect  reference  to  value  determlna- 
Uon  guidelines  !n  Sec    1  where  it  says  "Such 
materials    may   be    disposed    of    only   In   ac- 
cordance   with    the    provisions    of    this    Act 
and  upon  payment  of  adequ:\te  compensation 
therefore,   to   be   determined   by   the  Secre- 
tary: .  ,  .■'  Also  Sec.  2  of  the  Act  states  that 
'The    Secretary    shall    dispose    of    materials 
under    this    Act    to    the    highest    responsible 
qualified  bidder  after  formal  advertising  .  .  ." 
2  Secretary's  regulations 
(a I    Forest     Sen^icf— Regulation    S-7     (36 
CFR  221  7)    defines   objectives   and   outlines 
procedures  for  appraisal   of  National   Forest 
limber    In   paragraph    (a)    the  stated  objec- 
tive of  appraisal  is  to  establish  market  value. 
Analytical  appraisal  is  specified  as  the  basic 
procedure  Costs  and  product  values  of  opera- 
tors of  average  efficiency  are  to  be  used.  All 
pertinent  factors  affecting  market  value  are 
to  be  con.^idered 

In  paragraph  (b)  the  Chief.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Is  required  to  establish  minimum  stump- 
age rates  for  species  or  products  on  individ- 
ual National  Forests.  No  timber  may  be  sold 
or  cut  for  less  than  these  minimum  rates 
under  commercial  timber  sales. 

Paragraphs  (c).  (d).  le).  and  (f)  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  the  pricing  features  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  contracts. 

"Reg  s  7  Appraisal  and  Contract  Condi- 
tions. 

"(a)  The  objective  of  National  Forest 
timber  appraisals  is  to  establish  fair  market 
value.  The  ba.<;ic  procedure  will  be  analyti- 
cal appraisal  under  which  stumpage  value 
is  a  residual  value  determined  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  selling  value  of  the  products 
norm:il!y  manufactured  from  the  timber  the 
sum  of  estimated  operating  costs.  Including 
costs  to  the  purchaser  for  construction  of 
roads  or  other  developments  needed  by  the 
purchaser  for  removal  of  the  timber,  and 
margins  for  profit  and  risk.  Costs  and  prod- 
uct values  shall  be  those  of  an  operator 
of  average  efBciencv  and  related  to  the  op- 
erating difficulties  "and   to  size   and   quality 


of  the  timber.  All  pertinent  factors  affecting 
market  value  shall  be  considered  including 
but  not  limited  to  prices  paid  In  transac- 
tions and  valuations  established  for  other 
purposes  for  comparable  timber.  Considera- 
tion of  such  prices  and  valuation  shall  rec- 
ognize and  adjust  for  factors  which  are  not 
normal  market  influences. 

"(b)  The  Chief,  Forest  Service,  shall  es- 
tablish minimum  stumpage  rates  for  species 
and  products  on  Individual  National  Forests, 
or  groups  of  National  Forests.  No  timber  may 
be  sold  or  cut  under  commercial  timber  sales 
for  less  than  such  minimum  rates. 

"(c)  Appraisal  may  also  establish  stump- 
age value  as  if  unconstructed  roads  or  other 
developments  needed  by  the  purchaser  for 
removal  of  the  timber  were  in  place.  When 
timber  is  appraised  and  sold  on  such  basis, 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  such 
roads  or  other  developments  specified  In  the 
timber  sale  contract  shall,  when  such  con- 
struction is  accomplished  by  Purchaser,  be 
deducted  from  stumpage  payments  made  by 
or  due  from  Purchaser  under  the  timber 
sale  contract  for  other  than  minimum 
stumpage  rates  and  required  deposits  for 
slash  disposal.  Such  estimated  construction 
costs  may  be  adjusted  during  the  period  of 
the  contract  in  accordance  with  contract 
terms  to  reflect  agreed  to  changes  in  loca- 
tion, construction  specifications,  physical 
conditions,  or  other  circumstances  which  ( 1 ) 
either  justify  a  reestlmate  of  work  quanti- 
ties, or  (2)  result  in  variance  between  the 
estimate  of  construction  quantities  and 
those  needed  and  accomplished  by  the  Pur- 
chaser. 

"(d)  Timber  shall  be  advertised  for  sale 
at  its  appraised  value,  but  at  not  less  than 
minimum  stumpage  rates.  If  advertised  at  its 
appraised  value  based  on  an  assumption 
roads  are  in  place,  the  advertised  rate  shall 
include  an  equivalent  to  the  amortization 
rate  for  the  estimated  cost  of  such  roads  ex- 
pected to  be  constructed  by  the  Purchaser. 

"(e)  Timber  may  be  appraised  and  sold  at 
a  lump-sum  value  or  at  a  rate  per  unit  of 
measure  which  rate  may  be  adjusted  during 
the  period  of  the  contract  and  as  therein 
specified  in  accordance  with  formulas  or 
other  equivalent  specifications  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  Variations  in  lumber  or 
other  product  value  indices  between  the 
price  index  base  specified  in  the  contract  and 
the  price  index  actually  experienced  during 
the  cutting  of  the  timber:  (2)  variance  be- 
tween advertised  rates  and  rates  redeter- 
mined by  appraisal  at  dates  specified  in  the 
contract;  (3)  variance  between  redetermined 
rates  and  rates  appropriate  for  changes  in 
costs  or  selling  values  subsequent  to  the 
rate  redetermination  which  reduce  conver- 
sion value  to  less  than  such  redetermined 
rates:  and  (4)  substantial  loss  of  value  due 
to  physical  deterioration  of  green  timber. 

"(f)  All  sale  contracts  exceeding  5  years 
in  duration,  and  those  of  shorter  duration  to 
the  extent  found  desirable  by  the  officer  au- 
thorizing the  sale,  will  provide  for  the  rede- 
termination of  rates  for  stumpage  and  for  re- 
quired deposits  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
5  years,  exclusive  of  any  period  allowed  for 
the  construction  of  Improvements;  but  con- 
tracts for  large  sales  in  Alaska,  involving  in- 
stallation of  extensive  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, may  provide  that  the  first  redetermina- 
tion of  rates  and  deposits  will  be  made  after 
not  more  than  10  years,  exclusive  of  any 
period  allowed  for  the  construction  of  im- 
provements. 

(30  P.R.  8519,  July  3,  1965,  36  CFR  221.7)  ' 
(b)  Bureau  of  Land  Management. — Secre- 
tary's regulations  governing  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber from  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  set  forth  in  Title  43 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Group  5400 — 
Forest  Products  Disposals.  Specific  regula- 
tions which  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  pricing  of  BLM  timber  than  others  are 
listed  as  follows: 


( 1 )    §  5400.0-3  Authority. 

(a)    O  and  C  and  public  domain  sales. 

(1)  The  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat. 
874.  43  U.S.C.  1181a)  authorizes  the  sale  of 
timber  from  the  Revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  Grant  Lands  and  directs  that 
such  lands  shall  be  inanaged  for  permanent 
forest  production  and  the  timber  thereon 
sold,  cut  and  removed  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  permanent  source  of  timber 
supply,  protecting  watersheds,  regulataig 
streamflow  and  contributing  to  the  economic 
stability  of  local  communities  and  industries 
and  providing  recreational  facilities. 

(4)  S  5402.1  Policy  on  appraisal  and  meas- 
urement. 

(a)  All  timber  or  other  vegetative  resources 
to  be  sold  shall  be  appraised  and  in  no  case 
shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value. 
Measurement  shall  be  by  tree  cruise,  log  scale. 
weight,  or  such  other  form  of  measurement 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

(b)  As  the  general  practice,  the  Bureau 
will  sell  timber  on  a  tree  cruise  basis. 

(c)  Scaling  by  the  Bureau  will  be  used 
from  time  to  time  for  administrative  reasons. 
Such  reasons  would  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following:  To  Improve  cruising 
standards;  check  accuracy  of  cruising  prac- 
tices; for  volumetric  analysis;  and  for  highly 
defective  timber  where  it  Is  impossible  to  de- 
termine tlie  tree  cruise  volume  within  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy. 

(d)  Tliird  party  scaling  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Bureau  after  a  determination  that  all  of 
the  following  factors  exist:  (1)  A  timber  dis- 
aster has  occurred;  (2)  a  critical  resource  loss 
is  imminent;  (3)  measurement  practices 
listed  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  inadequate  to  permit  orderly  disposal 
of  the  damaged  timber.  Third  party  scaling 
volumes  must  be  capable  of  being  equated  to 
Bureau  standards  in  use  for  timber  depletion 
computations,  to  Insure  conformance  with 
sustained  yield  principles. 

(9)   §  5443.2  Reappraisal. 

(a)  If  an  extension  is  granted  as  provided 
in  §  5443.1  the  material  sold  shall  be  reap- 
praised by  the  authorized  officer.  In  making 
the  reappraisal,  the  authorized  officer  shall 
use  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managements 
prescribed  procedures. 

(b)  For  a  cruise  sale  the  timber  sold  re- 
maining on  the  contract  area  shall  be  reap- 
praised for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  re- 
appraised total  purchase  price.  The  reap- 
praised total  purchase  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  purchase  price  established  by 
the  contract  or  previous  extension.  The  re- 
appraised total  purchase  price  shall  be-pald 
in  advance  as  a  condition  of  granting  an 
extension. 

3.  Departmental  legal  opinions 
(a)    Forest  Service. — The  General  Counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  June 

3,  1962  Issued  an  opinion  on  the  meaning  of 
"appraised  value"  as  used  In  the  Act  of  June 

4.  1897,   30   Stat.   35.   as  amended,    16   US  C 
476.  The  major  conclusion  of  this  opinion  is: 

"As  used  in  the  statute  the  words  'ap- 
praised' and  appraised  value'  are  to  be  given 
their  generally  accepted  meaning  and  that 
•appraised  value'  means  market  value  or  fair 
market   value   as  determined   by   appraisal.  ' 

A  copy  of  this  opinion  Is  included  in  the 
Appendix  as  Item  2. 

4.  Agency  manuals  and  directives 

(a)  Forest  Service.— The  market  value 
definitions  in  Regulation  S-7  and  the  defini- 
tions of  appraised  value  In  the  General  Coun- 
sel's opinion  are  used  as  a  basis  for  an  ex- 
panded discussion  of  market  value  objectives 
of  National  Forest  timber  appraisal  in  sec- 
tion 2423. 12  of  the  Forest  Service  Manual, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

■2423.12— Market  Value  of  Stumpage.  Mar- 
ket value  as  used  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
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•  tumpiige  appraisals  is  the  price  acceptable 
to  a  willing  buyer  and  seller,  both  with 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  ficla  and  not  un- 
der pressure  or  compulsion  to  deal  Tlila  price 
Is  sometimes  called    fair  m  irket  value.' 

"The  act  of  June  4  1897  provides  that  na- 
tional forest  timber  may  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  the  appr.ilsed  value  '  In  applying  this 
requirement  the  aim  In  national  forest 
s'umpage  appraisals  l<  lo  determine  market 
va'ue  Thus  appraised  value  ^ind  market 
value  as  i.sed  by  the  Forest  Service  mean  the 
same  r)«":ermlnatirvn  of  appraised  value 
(  market  value)  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  based 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  costs  and  returns 
applicable  to  representative  forest-product 
operations  of  avenije  etflcleiicy  Prices  re- 
ceived for  natlom'.  f  r-^st  st'.iir.page  must  also 
be  considered  but  the  many  factors  affect- 
ing these  prices  should  be  evaluated  Some 
of  the  more  Important  fRctors  may  be   • 

•  1.  Local  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
for  national  forest  smmpage. 

2  Preemptive  bidding 

3.  Entrance  or  bonus  bidding 
4    Income  tax  considerations 

3  Supplies  of  private  timber 

6  Purchases  by  operators  having  superior 
merchandising  or  manufacturing  faclll'ies 

"Market  value  or  appraised  value  as  defined 
above  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  price  re- 
ceived for  similar  timber  by  competitive  bid- 
ding In  the  sale  of  national  forest  limber. 
except  as  provided  in  FSM  2430  3.  each  sale 
of  more  than  $2,000  appraised  value  m.ust  be 
advertised  for  at  le.i.st  30  days  and  sold  at 
the  highest  quiV.fled  bid  Thus  the  bid  price 
or  selling  price  Is  apt  to  be  greater  than  the 
appraised  value  This  Is  understandable  as 
the  appraised  value  Is  based  on  the  operator 
of  average  efficiency  and  Is  aimed  at  a  market 
value  which  wir.  Interest  sufficient  pur- 
chasers to  harvest  the  allowable  annual  cut 
offered  f  ">r  sale   ' 

(b)  Bureau  0/  Land  Managcrnent — Broad 
policy  objectives  and  guidelines  are  set  forth 
In  BLM  Manual.  Volum.e  VIII  Forestry,  Chap- 
ter 2.7  Excerpts  from  the  manual  with  prin- 
cipal value  consideration  guidelines  are  as 
follows 

(1)  "3  The  Act  of  August  28.  1937  speci- 
fied: 

"The  OAiC  lands  shall  be  managed  for 
permanent  forest  production  and  the  timber 
on  these  lands  sold,  cut  and  removed  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  sustained  yield, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent 
source  of  timber  supply,  protecting  water- 
sheds, regulating  strenmflow.  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  economic  stability  of  local  com- 
munities and  Industries  and  providing  rec- 
reational facilities  " 

"The  manner  in  which  the  timber  Is  har- 
vested has  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
achievement  of  the  above  enumerated  ob. 
Jectives.  Consequently.  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  each  OtiV  timber  sale,  each  of 
the  said  objectives,  and  others  that  are  ap- 
propriate, shall  be  given  balanced  consldera- 
tlon.  No  single  purpose,  such  as  financial  re- 
turns. Is  to  be  overemphasized  The  policy  for 
sales  of  public  Ui'niaiii  timber  is  fout;d  in 
43  CFR  5400   • 

(2)  "  4A.  It  Is  Bureau  policy  to  provide 
equal  access  opportunity  for  all  BLM  timber 
offered  for  competitive  bidding  (See  43  CFR 
5411.1  and  Chapter  _'  4  of  this  volume  ) 

(3)  "  4C  Each  timber  sale  shall  be  so  lo- 
cated and  so  planned  that  it  Is  In  harmony 
with  the  long  term  resource  management 
needs  of  the  Bureau  for  the  logical  and  or- 
derly multiple  use  manajjement  of  the  BLM 
lands  In  the  general  .irea  under  consideration. 
Also  the  road  construction  required  of  the 
timber  sale  purchaser  mast  be  comixatlble 
both  with  Justifiable  ousts  and  with  the  long 
term  and  short  term  resource  management 
needs  of  the  Bureau  in  the  entire  area  tribu- 
tary to  the  road  system  involved. 

(4)  •■.4D  For  OiC  Sales  ordinarily  annual 
timber  sale  odenngs  should  be  well  distrib- 


uted throughout  each  master  unit  However, 
where  there  Is  a  lack  >f  community  need  for 
timt>er  in  portions  of  master  units  as  evi- 
denced by  an  unwillingness  to  purchase  of- 
fered timber  appraised  under  the  principles 
stated  in  section  6B  of  this  Chapter,  annual 
sales  should  be  located  in  those  portions  of 
master  units  where  mere  is  an  etlec. Ive  de- 
mand for  timber  smiles. 

(5|  •■.4E.  Within  the  limitations  ul  guod 
forest  management,  the  size  of  sales  in  cacli 
master  unit  should  be  varied  with  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  local  forest  industries.  Ordl- 
:i,ir;'y  'he  sales  should  be  limited  to  a  (i-om- 
parailvely  small  volume  (generally  less  than 
lOMM  board  teeti  to  increase  the  number  ol 
opportunities  to  purchase  O&C  timber  Sales 
of  public  domain  timber  should  be  limited  in 
size  compatible  to  requirements  of  local  in- 
dustry. 

(G)  "  6A  111  It  shall  be  tli  ■  general  prac- 
tice to  offer  timber  on  a  tree  measurement 
or  lump  sum  biLSls.  Deviations  from  this 
practice  must  be  fully  justified,  by  memo- 
randum, in  the  tuntjer  sale  file,  and  is  per- 
mitted  when 

(a)  Sales  of  highly  defective  timber  make 
It  Impossible  to  determine,  within  a  reason- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  the  standing  tree 
volume 

lb)  Special  study  sales  designed  to  im- 
prove cruising  standards,  check  accuracy  of 
cruising  standiirds  or  oilier  volumetric  anal- 
ysis are  need-xi 

(c)  Count  of  the  forest  product.s  r.ither 
than  board  foot  \olume.  Is  the  basis  of  meas- 
urement. 1  e.  Xmas  trees,  bunches  of  tern, 
cords   of    fuelwood 

(2»  If  scaling  or  counting  Is  specified  all 
scaling  or  counting  except  Chrlstm  ls  tree 
sales  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Field 
Services,  shall  be  performed  by  qualified  BLM 
employees  and  shall  be  on  a  100  n  basis. 
When  scaling  is  specifled  the  log  rule  used 
should  be  the  same  as  the  one  employed  by 
BLM  for  making  tree  measurement  sales  and 
for  forest  l.nventory  det.-rminatlon  The  eco- 
nomic feasibility  nf  providing  scaling  serv- 
ices shall  be  of  prime  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  method  of  measurement. 

(7 1  ■  6B.  With  few  exceptions,  appraisal 
of  BLM  timber  shall  be  based  upon  Uie  cur- 
rent value,  FOB.  of  th.e  product  ordinarily 
m.Tnufactured  locally  from  the  timber  in- 
volved (lumber  plywood,  pulp,  etc  i  Stump- 
age  will  represent  the  difference  between 
these  values  and  the  sum  of  the  processing 
costs  plus  the  allowance  for  profit  and  risk. 
In  determining  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
harvesUnt;  a  particular  tract  of  timber,  use 
should  be  made  of  realistic  up-to-date  time 
and  cost  tables  and  charts  for  each  ph.ase 
of  the  harvesting  Job  These  charts  and  tables 
should  ordinarily  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  western  Oregon  Likewise  the 
value  used  for  any  particular  manufactured 
product  should  ordinarily  not  be  varied  from 
district  to  district, 

(8i  ■  6E  The  prompt  salvage  of  economic 
units  of  dead  or  dying  timber  shall  be  given 
first  consideration  Emphasis  shall  be  placed 
on  selling  such  timber  before  It  deteriorates  ' 
B   Comparr  and  reconcile  agencies'  objectives 

The  Forest  Service  operates  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  basic  timber  sale  statute  re- 
quires timber  to  be  offered  at  not  less  than 
appraised  value  and  that  such  appraised 
value  is  market  value.  How  market  value 
will  be  determined  in  National  Forest  timber 
apprals.ils  has  been  defined  by  the  Secretary 
in  paragraph  a  of  Regulation  S-7  (CFR 
221.7  I  The  instructions  lor  appraisal  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  establish  detailed  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  for  the  principles 
stated  In  paragraph  a  of  Regulation  &  7 
Forest  Service  procedures  place  much  more 
emphasis  on  analytical  appraisal  than  on 
transaction  evidence. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Mana;jements  g»ud- 
ing  objectives  for  appraising  timber  are 
summarized  below: 


An  appraisal  is  an  evaluation  of  attributes 
and  obviously  the  evaluation  must  be  on  a 
particular  scale  or  from  a  piirtlcualr  point 
of  view  Forces  alien  to  this  particular  pijiiit 
of  view,  which  could  be  called  a  pressure  or 
compulsion,  might  have  an  effect  on  the 
actual  price  paid— or  staled  dillerently,  it 
could  cause  a  change  in  the  position  or  view- 
point from  which  the  evaluation  Is  made. 
This  concept  is  surely  in  conflict  with  those 
who  would  refer  to  bid  prices  on  current  or 
receiit  timber  sales  as  a  fair  market  value" 
if  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  stable 
operator  who  wishes  his  business  to  continue 
during  his  lifetime  and  Into  tiie  future  (lias 
would  seem  to  be  the  type  of  operator  who 
would  help  stabilize  communities.  t>e  it  a 
local  community,  the  country  or  area  and 
could  furnish  the  nation  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  desirable  goods  at  reasonable 
prices  and  insure  a  source  of  necessary  prod- 
ucts during  a  tune  of  national  emergency  i 

Bid  prices  are  not  reflective  of  true  free 
market  value  because  for  one  thing  bidders 
are  not  free  to  bid  lower  than  the  refusal 
price  and  for  another  there  is  no  way  to  de- 
termine the  occurrence  or  extent  of  the  com- 
pulsions and  pressures  which  may  atlecl  tiie 
bid  such  as: 

1  Current  high  demand. 

2  Decreasing   availability   of   private   logs 
3.  'Short-term"  pressures. 

4  Preclusive  bidding. 

5  Bidders  uninformed  on  cos  us  and  m:ir- 
kets  (bidding  blindly). 

Recognizing  the  foreg  ilng  a  close  look  .uid 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  enabling 
leglsl.itlve  acts  and  regulations  ll.->ted  lii  Sec- 
lion  I  .\.  below  would  Indicate  that  the  con- 
cept of  ■  fair  market  value  "  in  the  classic 
sense  ( and  taken  from  the  point  of  view  dis- 
cussed earlier)  would  probably  provide 
somewhere  near  the  value  which  would  per- 
mit stabilization  of  Industry  and  communi- 
ties This  would  of  necessity  preclude  short- 
term  pressures  as  an  Influence  on  the  market 
price  of  the  stumpage  as  described  jire- 
vlously. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  appraisal  objec- 
tives of  the  two  agencies  are  quite  similar 
The  definition  of  appraisal  of  the  two  agen- 
cies differs.  The  Forest  Service  maintains 
that  its  procedures  are  reconcilable  to  a  fair 
market  v.Uue  determination  as  fair  market 
value  is  defined  by  the  Secretary's  regulation. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  not 
attempted  to  define  its  value  determination 
as  fair  market  value  The  statutes  under 
which  BLM  operates  have  no  requirement 
that  limlser  be  offered  for  not  less  than  mar- 
ket value 

Neither  agency  has  attempted  to  appraise 
the  fair  market  value  In  the  sense  that  such 
phrase  refers  to  actual  timber  transaction 
evidence. 

Both  agencies  are  in  agreement  In  principle 
that  value  developed  from  analytical  apprais- 
als should  be  the  minimum  acceptable  prices 
at  which  Federal  timber  should  be  offered 
The  dlHerences  in  procedures  of  applying 
analytical  appraisals,  which  are  discussed  in 
Item  II  are  considered  by  both  agencies  to 
be  more  significant  than  differences  In  ter- 
minology over  what  results  from  an  analyti- 
cal appr.ilsal. 

it  DO  THE  AGENCIES  HAVE  A  SOUND  ATPRAIS^I 
MECHANISM  WHICH  IS  rUNCTIONINC  E*"" 
FlrIFNTLV> 

While  the  theory  of  an.ilytlcal  appraisals 
used  by  the  two  agencies  Is  virtually  Iden- 
tical, the  methods  of  developing  cost,  returns, 
and  profit  margins  used  by  the  two  agencies 
ditler  significantly 

A     Description  of   the   appraisal   procedures 

used  by  each  agency 

1    Forest  Service 

The  details  of  Forest  Service  appraisal 
priK-edure  are  stated  In  Chapter  2420  of  the 
Forest  Service  Manual  A  copy  of  this  is  In- 
cluded m  the  Appendix  as  Item  3    The  value 
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of  product  outturn  FOB  milling  point  Is 
estimated  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  chips. 
Lumber  outturn  estimates  are  based  on  mill 
scale  studies  which  predict  grade  yield  by 
log  size  and  log  grade  These  same  studies 
are  used  to  develop  the  volume  relationship 
between  log  scale  and  lumber  tally.  Lumber 
selling  values  by  grade  are  obtained  from  the 
accounting  records  of  a  sample  group  of 
timber  purchasers  Plywood  outturn  by  grade 
and  volume,  and  prices  by  grade  are  based 
on  data  supplied  from  the  American  Plywood 
Association. 

Chip  selling  values  at  the  pulp  mill  are 
determined  from  accounting  records  of  rep- 
resentative simple  mills.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  s;iwmill  and  plywood 
plant  to  the  pulp  plant  is  calculated  and  de- 
ducted from  the  chip  selling  value  at  the 
pulp  mill  The  volume  of  chips  per  unit  of 
log  measure  is  based  on  Forest  Service  studies 
of  chip  production  in  representative  mills. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  costs  for  both 
sawing  and  logging  from  accounting  records 
of  selected  representative  purchasers.  Costs 
for  manufacture  of  veneer  and  plywood  are 
obtained  from  the  American  Plywood  Asso- 
ciation Road  construction  costs  are  esti- 
mated from  contract  bid  rates  for  similar 
road  construction.  The  costs  are  complied  on 
a  calendar  year  basis  in  order  to  have  the  full 
effects  of  all  seasons  of  operating  and  weather 
conditions  These  experienced  costs  from  op- 
erators' records  are  segregated  by  operating 
zones.  Adjustments  are  made  for  unusual 
local  conditions  or  stand  conditions  from 
these  average  zonal  costs.  For  log  transporta- 
tion by  truck,  the  cost  may  be  computed 
from  a  published  tariff  schedule  from  the 
Washington  State  regulatory  authority  or 
by  time  study  allow.inces  in  a  Forest  Service 
pubhshed  study. 

The  profit  allowance  in  Forest  Service  ap- 
praisals is  developed  by  use  of  a  profit  ratio 
which  is  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
production  including  the  appraised  stump- 
age  value.  This  method  also  results  in  a  per- 
centage allowance  on  the  total  value  of  the 
estimated  product  outturn.  Thus  an  allow- 
ance of  12  percent  on  the  cost  including 
stumpage  Is  equivalent  of  a  10.7  percent  al- 
lowance on  product  outturn  value.  The  profit 
ratio  Is  generally  around  .12.  It  is  subject  to 
adjustment  whenever  significant  market 
trends  are  detected.  A  regular  review  at  the 
start  of  each  calendar  quarter  Is  made  to  de- 
termine whether  to  continue  or  to  adjust 
the  rate  then  in  effect. 

2.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
The  basic  approach  used  by  the  BLM  in 
appraising  stumpage  for  sale  Is  the  residual 
method  under  which  all  costs  of  production 
are  subtracted  from  the  selling  value  of  all 
products  estimated  to  be  available  from  all 
timber  designated  for  sale  and  the  difference 
Is  divided  according  to  a  particular  rationale 
between  operator  profit  and  risk,  and  stump- 
age. The  division  of  this  difference  known  as 
the  conversion  return  has  been  discussed 
previously    Details  of  the  process  follow. 

Volume  Determination — The  BLM  uses  a 
a  100'';  cruise  to  determine  the  volume  of 
timber  on  each  sale.  The  tree  volumes  are 
based  on  the  form  class  concept  as  developed 
by  James  W.  Girard  and  Donald  Bruce.  Trees 
are  cruised  in  16'  logs.  Any  log  that  Is  esti- 
mated to  contain  less  than  '3  sound  material 
Is  considered  a  cull  log.  The  BLM  merchant- 
table  top  diameter  Is  equal  to  50'^  of  the 
diameter  inside  bark  at  the  top  of  the  first 
16'  log.  Concurrent  with  the  volume  cruise 
a  percentage  of  the  trees  Is  graded.  This  per- 
centage varies,  but  it  Is  expected  to  be  large 
enough  to  Insure  no  greater  than  a  ±10% 
•iampling  error  (95'^  fiducial  limits)  In  pond 
value 

When  the  field  cruise  for  a  sale  Is  com- 
pleted It  is  sent  to  the  Portland  Service  Cen- 
ter for  computer  calculation  of  volume  and 
pond  value.  The  volumes  for  each  16'  log 
are  calculated  by  the  Scrlbner  approximation 


formula.  The  pond  value  Is  applleti  to  each 
log  by  species,  grade  and  diameter.  Volumes 
and  values  are  summarized  and  sent  back 
to  the  district  office  where  the  appraisal  Is 
completed. 

Product  Selling  Values. — The  Bureau  gen- 
erally follows  the  procedure  of  securing  prod- 
uct values  which  an  average  operator  could 
expect  and  which  are  as  current  as  possible. 
Prices  for  each  product  grade  within  each 
species  are  determined  individually.  The 
use  of  a  plywood  index  for  adjusting  veneer 
values.  Is  occasioned  by  the  complex  nature 
of  veneer  value  calculation  plus  the  fact 
that  grade  values  are  interrelated  because 
of  the  normal  procedure  of  selling  combi- 
nations of  veneer  grades  In  single  panels — 
prices  for  veneer  during  the  base  period  are 
calculated  giving  consideration  to  this  fact. 
The  cost  accountants  in  the  American  Ply- 
wood Association  (A.P.A.)  advise  that  the 
plywood  Items  In  their  monthly  letter  form 
a  sound  base  for  monthly  price  adjustment. 

While  It  Is  preferable  to  use  actual  current 
transaction  data  this  is  not  entirely  possible. 
Crows  Price  Reporter,  used  for  Douglas-fir 
and  cedar  prices,  and  Random  Lengths,  used 
for  hemlock  and  cedar  pricing,  report  prices 
which  are  currently  being  booked.  The  prices 
listed  In  each  publication  are  taken  from  a 
cross  section  of  company  size  classes  and 
presumably  represent  a  price  the  average 
operation  might  receive.  The  prices  for  the 
true  firs  and  the  pines  are  taken  from  the 
Western  Wood  Products  Association  sum- 
maries. Prices  from  the  W.W.P.A.  used  for 
pricing  the  true  firs  and  the  pines,  are  actual 
shipped  values  which  are  desirable  but  the 
time  lag  is  greater  than  for  those  listed  in 
the  price  reporting  periodicals.  The  final  pub- 
lication issue  each  month  In  each  case  Is  used 
for  pricing  purposes  and  Is  averaged  with 
prices  from  the  preceding  two  months  to  es- 
tablish the  monthly  "rolling  average"  lum- 
ber grade  price.  Ven«er,  as  noted  above.  Is 
based  upon  the  only  plywood  letter  each 
month — again  the  lag  Is  substantial — but 
represents  prices  received  for  plywood  which 
has  been  shipped  and  Is  averaged  with  those 
of  the  preceding  two  months  for  the  "rolling 
average." 

In  application,  an  Index  is  determined  for 
each  species  each  month  and  the  new  prices 
(the  rolling  average  reduces  the  number  of 
sharp  Increases  and  decreases  which  would 
serve  only  to  Increase  the  amount  of  work 
if  used)  are  Introduced  If  the  difference  be- 
tween the  new  Index  and  the  one  for  prices 
currently  effective  in  appraisals  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  $2. 

When  new  prices  are  decided  upon  the 
new  product  prices  Eire  applied  to  the  per- 
centages of  the  appropriate  product  grade  by 
log  grade  and  diameter  class  and  a  value 
in  dollars  per  Mbf  lumber  tally  determined 
for  each  log  diameter  class  within  each  log 
grade.  Each  of  these  values  is  then  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  actual  product  output  volume 
to  log  scale  volume.  These  ratios  are  deter- 
mined from  recovery  studies  except  in  the 
case  of  Douglas-fir  lumber  where  the 
International  '^"  rule  is  used  as  the  state- 
ment of  product  output  volume  (lack  of 
sufficient  data  for  appropriate  log  scale  dic- 
tates this  though  the  one  small  quantity 
of  data  available  supports  this  practice). 
For  peeler  grade  logs  this  is  assumed  to  be 
the  value  (a  small  value  for  chips  Is  added 
later)  and  Is  not  variable  by  log  size  for 
various  reasons.  The  values  for  logs  of  vary- 
ing diameter  for  each  log  grade  are  analyzed 
by  a  linear  and  curvl-llnear  regression  and 
the  relationship  of  value  per  Mfb  log  scale 
by  log  diameter  established  for  each  log 
grade  for  use  with  cruise  data. 

Chip  values  are  added  to  the  value  of  logs 
later.  The  selling  values  are  based  upon 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  canvass  of  operator's 
for  their  contract  price.  Costs  are  from  the 
synthesized  mill  and  the  recoveries  are,  In 
general,  based  upon  recent  recovery  study 
Information. 


Milling  Costs. — The  Bureau's  Intent  in 
general  is  to  determine  and  use  product 
manufacturing  costs  which  are  average  and 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  products 
and  product  prices  used  as  a  basis  for  selling 
values.  This  is  accomplished  for  veneer  or 
plywood  through  use  of  the  American  Ply- 
wood Association  cost  accounting  division 
report  which  develops  costs  and  veneer  fac- 
tors by  specific  manufacturing  processes  for 
the  companies  subscribing  to  their  procedure 
and  thus  a  totiil  cost  by  veneer  grade. 

Sawmllling  costs  (and  chip  productions 
costs)  are  determined  through  development 
of  a  synthesized  or  engineered  mill  which  is 
average,  will  produce  the  products  used  for 
pricing  and  for  which  allocation  of  costs  to 
the  appropriate  manufacturing  processes  can 
be  achieved  and  fixed  and  variable  costs  can 
be  determined.  This  permits  accurate  use 
with  production  rates  found  in  time  studies 
which  Can  be  varied  by  log  size  and  other 
variables  (log  grade,  defect,  species  and 
length  if  appropriate).  This  approach  also 
has  an  advantage  in  permitting  the  elimina- 
tion of  inappropriate  costs  such  as  excessive 
overhead,  accelerated  depreciation,  etc.  One 
disadvantage  may  be  the  omission  of  a  por- 
tion of  normal  delay  or  lost  time  which  spe- 
cific time  studies  do  not  reflect. 

These  costs,  like  those  for  harvesting  logs, 
are  kept  in  line  with  the  general  appraisal 
approach  of  omitting  elements  of  profit,  risk, 
income  tax.  etc.  Product  and  processing  de- 
velopment costs  are  included  in  a  nominal 
way  in  sr.v.rnilling  costs  (it  is  included  In  an 
allowance  for  general  and  administrative  ex- 
penses which  amounts  to  10'.  of  all  other 
costs)  and  as  a  portion  of  the  A.P.A,  (the 
Association  performs  some  of  the  research) 
dues  and  in  the  general  and  administrative 
cost  allowance. 

Determination  of  Logging  Costs. — The  de- 
termination of  stumpage  value  using  the  re- 
sidual method  as  employed  by  the  BLM  re- 
quires an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  tree  har- 
vesting from  the  stump  to  mill  pond.  The 
Bureau  seeks  to  use  costs  which  are  Insofar 
as  possible  commensurate  with  the  Job  to  be 
done  on  each  specific  area  and  has  adopted 
the  use  of  time  studies  and  synthesized 
operating  costs. 

For  this  method  time  studies  are  con- 
ducted for  the  various  functions  ol  timber 
harvesting.  Including  road  construction,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  time  required  to  do 
the  Job  can  be  related  to  certain  measur- 
able variables  which  affect  the  speed  of 
performance. 

Machine  rates  are  calculated  for  machines 
that  closely  approximate,  in  capacity  and 
horsepower,  those  used  in  the  time  studies. 
These  costs  are  worked  from  the  purchase 
prices  and  operating  expenses  furnished  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  An  attempt  Is  made  to  estimate 
actual  "useful  life  "  of  equipment  for  depre- 
ciation allowance. 

Manpower  in  each  operation  is  based  on  an 
average  of  study  conditions.  Basic  wage  rates 
for  woods  workers  are  collected  from  the 
Western  Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  and  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  These 
basic  rates  are  then  adjusted  for  workman's 
benefits,  direct  supervision  costs,  and  em- 
ployers contributions  from  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  machine  and  wage  rates  are  used  to- 
gether to  develop  operating  costs  per  minute 
for  the  various  timber  harvesting  Jobs.  These 
costs  are  then  applied  to  the  time  study  re- 
sults to  yield  cost  tables.  BLM  harvesting 
costs,  with  minor  exceptions,  do  not  include 
profit,  risk  Income  taxes,  etc.  Exceptions  are 
in  those  Items  that  an  average  operator  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  such  as  construct  a 
concrete  bridge  or  crush  road  rock;  he  must 
pay  someone  else  to  do  the  Job.  The  average 
operator's  costs  for  these  Items  must  neces- 
sarily   Include    profit,    risk,    etc.    An    item 
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amounttng  to  10"-  of  all  other  c««U  Is  In- 
cluded to  cover  general  and  administrative 
Hllowancca. 

Division  of  Conxerxion  Return  —The  BLM 
currently  u«««  a  conversion  return  dlvlalon  of 
ao  for  Btumpege  for  all  sp«;le«  except  the 
pines  in  the  Uedford  Dtstrtct  and  the  ea«tern 
Oregon  district*  for  which  60  Is  the  stump- 
as;e  allocation.  This  means  that  ibont  99  '  of 
the  volume  sold  la  appraised  using  the  5&  50 
formula  This  item  has  been  discussed  under 
heading  I. 

Details   of   BLM    appr;Us.il    procedures   ar.- 
Included  in  the  Appendix  as  Item  4 
B    Cotnpa'e  and  rt-concdf  agincy  procedures 
PS  BLM  PUn  for  Development  of  More  Uni- 
form  Procedures   for   Appraisal   of   Federal 
Timber  in  Western  Oregon 
Both    agencies    are    now    making    a    Joint 
review  of  timber  appnlsal  systems  In  use  In 
western  Oregon.  In  this  review   ccnslderatlon 
will  be  given  to  recent  mil!  scale   transporta- 
tion, and  cost  studies  which  provide  a  basis 
to  Improve  appraisal  accuracy    These  studies 
will    also   facilitate    agency    adjustments    to- 
ward uniformity  in  appraisal  procedures 

Each  agency  must  consider  the  Impacts 
of  adjustment  In  its  procedures  to  attain 
uniformity  on  its  overall  operation  and  I's 
budgetary  position  With  this  in  mind  It  Is 
the  desire  of  each  agency  to  develop  the 
maximum  practicable  degree  of  uniformity 
m  timber  apprals.il  procedures 

We  have  agreed  that  there  are  many  ap- 
praisal elements  to  be  analyzed,  but  also 
that  an  Interim  and  coordinated  adjust- 
ment In  appraisiUs  would  be  necessary  Thus, 
the  approach  Is  '.o  undert,<ke  changes  In  two 
stages,  an  Interim  short-term  stage  and  a 
long-term  stage 

The  interim  .short-term  stage  would  aim 
for  an  early  major  adjustment  In  appraisal 
procedures  which  will  be  put  into  effect  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1966 

Interim  Stag>'  —The  BLM  FS  objective  In 
the  interim  stage  is  to  reconcile  to  the  extent 
possible  differences  in  cost  estimates  and 
realization  values.  A  BLM  FS  task  force  m 
Portland  Is  currently  studying  the  two  ap- 
praisal   procedures 

Costs. — A  comparison  nf  BLM  and  FS  co;.: 
estimates  for  similar  timber  and  similar 
measurement  units  indicate  some  differenoea 
m  estimates  of  falling  .ind  bucking  and 
transportation.  These  two  items  of  co«t  will 
be  Intensively  reviewed  and  adjustment* 
made  If  necessarv 

Liimbe'  Recorery  Valuer  — Both  agencies 
are  using  data  from  a  lumber  recovery  study 
made  In  1947.  Work  Is  Ju.-,t  about  completed 
to  the  point  where  studies  made  withm  the 
last  three  years  are  ready  for  use  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  are  that  adoption  of  results  of 
these  recent  mill  studies  may  raise  end  prod- 
uct values  (2  to  »4  MBP 

Contprsion  R>f urn  -There  is  a  consider- 
able dl.lerence  in  the  methods  used  by  the 
two  agencies  m  dividing  the  conversion  re- 
turn between  stumjiage  and  pront  and  rl.^k 
The  BLM  Is  preparing  t^i  ndopt  a  method  of 
splitting  the  conversion  return  which  Is 
similar  to  that  used  by  tlie  Forest  Service 

Comparison  of  Sale  V'oliime.5 — Both 
agencies  will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  be'ween  log  volume  recov- 
eries measured  in  Bureau  scale  and  tree 
measurement  volume  determination  of 
BLM. 

Long-Term  Stacf  The  objective  m  the 
long-term  stage  is  to  develop  and  agree  on 
similar  procedures  for  estimating  costs  and 
realisations  and  division  of  the  conversion 
return  Into  stump.ige  and  margin  for  profit 
and  risk.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ap- 
praisal elements  not  covered  In  the  initial 
stage  are  oX  a  nature  that  change  or  solution 
win  require  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  and 
Include  tbe  following: 


1     Selling   Value   Estimates 
A.    Measurement   Unit — A    committee    has 
already  t>een  e.stabUshed   to  develop  a  com- 
mon acceptable  measurement  unit. 
B    Sawlog   Mill    Scale   Studies 

(li    Use  of  new  mill  scale  studies 

(2)  Adjustment  of  mill  scale  study  over- 
run to  reflect  difference  in  Ion  lengths  be- 
tween mill  scale  study  and  normal  scaling 
practice 

I?,,  Selling  prices  for  grades  and  items 
recovered  In  mill  scale  studies  should  be 
fully  developed  for  use  In  selling  value 
determination 

i4i  Use  of  collected  grade  prices  or  quoted 
grade  prices  for  application  to  mill  scale  re- 
covery   In   selling    value   determination. 

C    Plywood    Mill    Scale    Study. 

(1)    Use   of   new   mill  scale  studies. 

12)  Adjustment  of  mill  scale  study  recov- 
ery ratio  to  reflect  difference  of  scaling  be- 
tw-een   study   and   normal   scaling   practice. 

(31  Use  of  collected,  quoted  or  developed 
veneer  prices  from  plywood  for  application 
to  mill  study  recovery. 

1 4)  Use  of  collected  or  quoted  plywood 
prices 

D.  Experienced  Selling  Values 

(1)  Lumber  and  spieclultles. 
(2»    Plywood  and  specialties. 
E    Adjustment  of  experienced  selllni;  val- 
ues to  reflect  timber  quality  differences. 

(II    By  batch  testing 

(2)  By  identifying  the  zone  average  log 
mix  for  lumber  and  plywood  logs,  and  devel- 
oping a  relative  adjustment  factor 

(3  I  By  using  lumber  relatives  only,  or  ply- 
wood relatives  only. 

2    Manufacturing  Cost  Estimates 

A.  Properly  Identlftable  cost  collections 
fr.jm  the  same  operations  furnishing  selling 
values  will  be  applied  to  time  study  data 
for  lumber  m.mufacture. 

B.  Costs  to  be  placed  on  same  measure- 
ment unit  as  used  lor  selling  values. 

C    Manufacturing     overruns     and     selling 
value  overruns  must  be  constant. 
3.  Logging  Costs 
A    B;i£ed  on  same  measurement  unit  used 
with  selling  values  and  manufacturing  costs 
B.  Logging  costd  will  be  collected  from  a 
representatl'. e  sample  of  loggers  and  average 
costs  wll!  be  determined  for  a  zone  or  geo- 
graphical area. 

C  Properly  identifiable  average  logging 
coits  will  be  applied  to  time  study  data  on 
e.ich  sale. 

D.  Because  of  dllTerent  practices  resulting 
from  different  stand  and  topographic  con- 
ditions we  agreed  to  continue  the  following 
appraisal  Items  independently  by  each  agen- 
cy. 

I  I )  Estimate  of  road  construction  costs, 
a:though  unit  cost  information  will  be  inter- 
changed in  the  Interest  of  securing  better 
estimates  by  both  agencies. 

(2)  Other  logging  costs,  including  such 
things  as  slash  disposal,  reforestation,  ero- 
sion control,  stream  clearance,  etc 

4.  Methods  Used  in  Current  Pricing 
B"th  iigencies  use  current  pricing  meth- 
ods m  order  to  keep  In  touch  with  market 
trends  The  Forest  Service  method  is  b.i.'sed 
on  adjustment  of  average  realizations  by  the 
percentage  change  In  lumber  and  plywood 
indices  e.ich  calend.ir  quarter  from  the  base 
period  on  which  average  renllzatlotis  are 
b.i.sed 

The  Ftrest  Service  uses  the  monthly  lum- 
ber price  indices  of  the  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts As.sc<latlon  for  these  current  pricing 
adjustments.  These  indices  are  computed 
from  shipping  Invoices. 

BI  M  computes  selling  values  directly  from 
lumber  price  qu'tatloas  In  trade  publica- 
tlor.s  Prices  used  arc  a  three-month  rolling 
averai^e  which  Is  rect-mputed  whenever  a  $2 
per  M  board-feet  change  in  the  average  three- 
month  selling  value  occtirs. 


Significant  differences  between  these  two 
procedures  are: 

A  WWPA  Indices  are  btised  on  actual 
transactions  documented  by  shipping  in- 
voices. Trade  publications  are  expert  opin- 
ions on  lumber  price  levels. 

B  The  slUpplng  Invoices  used  to  compute 
WWPA  indices  normally  become  av.iUable 
from  three  to  six  weeks  after  an  order  is 
booked  The  trade  publication  price  reports 
are  expert  opinions  on  the  prevailing  level 
at  which  orders  are  being  booked. 

C  The  Forest  Service  contract  provides  for 
a  quarterly  stumpnge  price  adjustment  based 
on  50  percent  of  the  difference  between  a 
base  Index  stated  In  the  contract  and  the 
Index  for  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
BLM  contracts  have  no  such  escalation 
pro\  islon. 

D  Forest  Service  .selling  values  are  ad- 
Justed  at  regular  tliree-month  liiu>rvals 
BLM  selling  values  are  adjusted  only  when 
a  change  in  value  of  more  than  $2  i>er  M 
board  feet  develops  W'hen  such  a  change 
occurs,  the  price  base  becomes  the  three- 
month  period  preceding  it.  Hence  BL.M  price 
base  Is  of  indefinite  duration  and  the  90-day 
period  from  which  it  Is  derived  can  be  any 
con.secuUve  portion  of  the  year. 

These  two  methods  of  current  pricing  will 
be  .studied. 

C.  Vniti  of  measure  in  ueatern  Orrgon 
In  the  Douglas-fir  region,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice uses  the  industry's  unit  of  measure  -Ahlch 
Is  bureau  sc:ile  Bureau  scale  Is  the  produc- 
tion unit  u.sed  in  Industry  cost  computations 
Forest  Service  sc:ile  cruises  for  appraisals  are 
designed  to  estimate  log  outturn  in  bureau 
scale  units  Stumpage  payments  for  virtually 
all  Forest  Service  sales  In  the  Douglas-fir 
region  are  b.\sed  on  a  log  scale  Scaling  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  five  established  bureaus 
in  the  Douglas-fir  region  are  accepted  for 
purposes  of  computing  stumpage  p.iyments 
by  the  Forest  Service.  When  the  sc;ile  is  per- 
formed by  Forest  Service  employees,  they 
work  under  Instructions  which  are  compa- 
rable to  those  followed  by  bureau  scalers. 
Tlie  major  special  features  of  bureau  scale 
in  the  DougUis-flr  region  which  sets  this  unit 
of  measure  apart  from  industry  and  Forest 
Service  scaling  practices  elsewhere  are  as 
follows: 

1  Fractional  Inches  are  dropped  (not 
rounded  to  the  nearest  Inch)  In  determining 
log  diameters. 

2  No  t.iper  Is  allowed  in  logs  up  to  40  feet 
in  length. 

3.  For  logs  over  40  feet  in  length,  an  al- 
lowance of  one-mch  t^pcr  per  tea  loot  of 
length  Is  ni;ide 

4  Defect  deductions  are  made  by  length 
and  diameter  cut  rather  than  by  the  squared 
defect  method. 

The  tree  cruise  volumes  for  developing 
the  stumpage  appraisal  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  M.magement  are  the  volumes  upon 
which  Uie  total  appraised  (minimum  ac- 
ceptable; price  of  the  sale  is  based.  The  vol- 
ume IS  found  by  an  individual  assessment  for 
all  trees  of  each  diameter  and  height  (num- 
ber of  IG-foot  logs)  to  the  point  where  the 
diameter  Inside  bark  Is  one-half  of  tlie  diam- 
eter Inside  bark  at  a  height  of  16  feet  Later, 
through  use  of  a  computer,  the  Scrlbner 
approximation  formula  is  applied  to  each  16- 
foot  segment  using  a  stand  average  form 
class  and  hyperbolic  rate  of  taper  developed 
by  Bruce.' 

Tlie  contrast  between  this  method  and  the 
major  features  of  bureau  scale  listed  pre- 
viously are  as  follows: 

1.  The  %olume  tables  are  computed  on  tne 
basis   of   rounding   diameters   to  the  closest 

inch.  o  .  „t 

2.  Taper  Is  allowed  for  at  regular  16-ioo» 
intervals. 
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Board  Foot  Volume  Tablet  for  16- foot  logs. 
44  pp  .  Portland.  Oregon  (1949). 


3  The  taper  at  each  16-foot  interval  Is 
calculated  by  a  mathematical  formula  based 
on  me:isurement  of  sample  trees.  The  rate  of 
taper  thus  determined  is  substantially  more 
than  the  one  inch  In  10  feet  used  in  bureau 
scaling 

For  the  same  tract  of  timber.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  meas- 
urement systems  and  sale  procedures  will 
produce  stibstantially  different  number  of 
payment  units  (thousand  board  feet).  These 
differences  will  arise  from  several  sources. 

1  Tlie  geometry  of  bureau  scale  specifica- 
tions as  compared  to  specifications  for  16- 
foot  volume  table  cruising.  The  percentage 
of  difference  due  to  this  cause  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  timber  but  will  be  rea- 
sonably uniform  if  It  is  assumed  that  all 
logs  will  be  bucked  and  scaled  in  40-foot 
lengths  A  detailed  tree-by-tree  comparison 
for  one  sample  area  of  the  gross  volume 
determined  by  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
method  with  the  gross  volume  of  the  same 
trees  If  cruised  on  bureau  fcale  specifica- 
tions and  at  uniform  40-fcx)t  lengths  was 
made  Jointly  by  the  two  agencies.  The  re- 
sults of  this  analysis  indicated  that  the 
Forest  Service  volume  should  be  increased 
by  18  3  percent  to  equal  the  BLM  volume. 
The  corresponding  adjustment  to  convert 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  scale  Into 
Forest  Service  volume  would  be  to  multiply 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  cruise  vol- 
ume by  .847. 

2  Since  the  Forest  Service  scale  Is  based 
on  actual  bucking  practice,  the  actual  scale 
win  be  affected  by  deviations  from  a  uniform 
40-foot  log  length.  Where  logs  longer  than 
40  feet  are  produced,  the  allowance  of  one 
Inch  In  10  feet  for  taper  may  result  In  a 
lower  scale  than  if  logL  were  produced  at  a 
uniform  4C  feet. 

3  In  a  scale  sale,  log  scaling  is  done  after 
the  breakage  has  occurred.  Internal  defects 
can  be  Identified  at  the  end  of  each  log  and 
defects  on  the  side  of  logs  can  be  Inspected 
at  close  range.  In  estimating  volumes  of 
standing  trees,  breakage  must  necessarily  be 
estimated.  Defect  deductions  are  adjusted 
for  such  visible  evidence  as  can  be  detected 
in  the  standing  tree,  based  on  experience. 

4  The  actual  utilization  practice  of  a 
particular  operator  is  a  variable  which  af- 
fects the  final  volume  outturn  in  terms  of 
log  scale. 

A  systematic  exploration  of  the  difference 
in  volume  between  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Forest  Service  method  has 
never  been  attempted.  One  such  test  would 
be  comparisons  of  scaled  log  outturn  from 
Forest  Service  sales  which  had  been  cruised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  before 
cutting  began.  A  series  of  observations 
would  be  needed  to  establish  the  degree  of 
variability  in  volume  under  different  con- 
ditions Comparisons  also  could  be  made  by 
obtaining  bureau  scale  of  log  outturn  from 
cruise  sales  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  A  series  of  paired  observa- 
tions of  these  two  methods  would  throw 
some  light  on  whether  the  utilization  ob- 
t.iined  under  a  cruise  sale  is  more  intensive 
than  that  obtained  under  a  scale  sale.  The 
two  agencies  are  planning  to  develop  a  seizes 
of  these  tests. 

The  two  agencies  have  agreed  that  an  ap- 
proximate adjustment  to  put  volume  deter- 
minations on  a  common  basis  would  be  to 
lncrea.<^e  Forest  Service  volumes  by  18  per- 
cent to  equal  BLM  volume  and  to  multiply 
BLM  volume  by  .848  to  equal  Forest  Service 
volume.  This  conversion  ratio  is  used  in  this 
statement. 
r>    Sumrnary    of    rei'ieus    of   Federal    timber 

pricing  policies  and  valuation  procedures 

Beginning  in  the  1950's,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  Investigations,  studies,  audits,  and 
reviews  of  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies 
which  have  been  concerned  primarily  or 
collaterally  with   timber   pricing   policies.   A 
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brief    description    and    characterization    of 
these  past  inquiries  Is  furnished. 

1.  1954  House  Hearings  on  Marking  and 
Pricing  of  Timber  In  National  Forests 
The  first  Congressional  Inquiry  into  pric- 
ing policies  for  national  forest  timber  was 
a  hearing  held  by  the  public  lands  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  in  1954.  A  copy  of  the 
printed  record  of  this  hearing  Is  included 
in  the  Appendix  as  item  5. 

During  late  1953  and  early  1954,  the  lum- 
ber market  suffered  its  first  decline  after  the 
higher  price  levels  developed  from  the 
Korean  War.  A  number  of  California  lumber- 
men presented  testimony  which  criticized 
the  Forest  Service  for  alleged  use  of  trans- 
action evidence  in  its  determinations  of  ad- 
vertised value.  The  Forest  Service  defended 
Its  pricing  policies  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  basis  of  bidding  records.  The  public 
lands  subcommittee  took  no  action  on  these 
hearings.  These  hearings  do  provide  a  record 
of  Industry  objection  to  Forest  Service  pric- 
ing policies  during  a  rather  mild  recession 
In  the  lumber  market  and  a  statement  of 
Forest  Service  position  on  appraisals  as  of 
1954.  In  that  statement  of  position,  the 
analysis  of  transaction  evidence  was  stressed 
more  by  the  Forest  Service  than  It  is  In  cur- 
rent appraisal  manual  instructions.  Indus- 
try's attack  was  centered  on  this  particular 
phase  of  the  Forest  Service  appraisal  policy. 

2.  McKinsey  and  Company  Review 
In  the  fall  of  1954,  McKinsey  and  Com- 
pany, a  nationally  known  management  con- 
sulting firm,  was  employed  to  make  an  evalu- 
ation of  Forest  Service  timber  sales  ac- 
tivities. This  Included  a  review  of  appraisal 
procedures  and  pricing  policies.  This  was  the 
first  outside  review  of  Forest  Service  pricing 
policies.  This  report  was  widely  circulated 
among  the  interested  persons  in  the  forest 
products  industry.  This  report  concluded 
that  Forest  Service  appraised  prices  were 
within  the  zone  of  fair  market  value. 
McKinsey  and  Company  stated  that  Forest 
Service  appraised  prices  approximate  those 
charged  by  private  sellers.  The  report  stated : 
"The  Forest  Service,  therefore,  is  receiving 
full  value  for  the  timber  it  seUs,  and  for  the 
extent  that  comparison  is  possible,  its  reali- 
zation compares  favorably  with  that  achieved 
from  the  sale  of  private  and  other  public 
stumpage."  A  copy  of  tlie  McKinsey  and 
Company  report,  together  with  the  Forest 
Service  comments  of  November  1,  1955  on  it, 
Is  Included  In  the  Appendix  as  item  6. 

3.    Federal    Timber    Sale    Policy    Review    by 

House    and     Senate    Sub-Committees     In 

1955-1956 

In  1955  a  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  Joined  forces 
and  held  hearings  on  Federal  timber  sale 
policies  In  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. These  hearings  were  held  In  Novem- 
ber 1955  and  were  followed  up  by  a  hearing 
in  Washington  in  February  1956.  Congress- 
man Chudofl  served  as  chairman  during  the 
course  of  these  Joint  hearings.  The  Commit- 
tee staff  prepared  an  extensive  report  and 
the  two  subcommittees  adopted  certain  pub- 
lished recommendations.  In  1958  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  reprinted  Its  recommenda- 
tions with  comments  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies on  each  of  them.  A  copy  is  Included  in 
the  Appendix  as  Item  7. 

This  Congressional  Investigation  was  not 
aimed  primarily  at  timber  pricing  policies. 
The  investigation  was  made  in  an  entirely 
different  economic  environment  than  the 
public  lands  subcommittee  inquiry  in  1954. 
By  the  fall  of  1955  and  early  1956,  there  had 
been  a  marked  upturn  in  the  lumber  market. 
The  forest  products  Industries  were  booming. 
The  main  emphasis  was  on  means  to  find  a 


bigger  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  from 
the  Federal  timberlands. 

The  one  specific  recommendation  on  tim- 
ber pricing  was  item  k-3,  which  read:  "The 
agencies  should  compute  an  appraised  price 
consistent  with  the  fair  market  value  of  tim- 
ber, as  established  by  competitive  bids  for 
comparable  timber."  In  the  1958  responses, 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  pointed  out  there  was  no 
basic  disagreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tion but  there  were  probably  differences  in 
interpretation  of  how  controlling  and  what 
adjustments  were  appropriate  In  consider- 
ing the  pertinency  of  transaction  evidence 

4.  An  Examination  of  Some  Economic  Aspects 
of  Forest  Service  Stumpage  Prices  and  .Ap- 
praisal Policies 

In  1958  the  Forest  Service  employed  Dr. 
Sidney  Weintraub,  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  review  its 
stumpage  prices  and  appraisal  policy.  His 
report  of  approximately  200  pages  was  repro- 
duced and  distributed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  report  Is  now  out  of  print.  Dr.  Wein- 
traub had  had  no  previous  experience  In 
the  forest  products  industry  or  In  timber 
appraisal  matters.  His  report  was  primarily 
for  use  as  background  material  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  Forest  Service  ap- 
praisal policies.  He  presented  a  new  and 
fresh  viewpoint.  Dr.  Welntraub's  report  is  a 
rather  broad  and  rambling  analysis.  It  sup- 
ports the  use  of  transaction  analysis.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  major  objective  of  price  and 
appraisal  policy  would  be:  (1)  to  move  the 
annual  yield  quota  onto  the  market  for 
harvesting;  and  (2)  to  maintain  a  lumber 
industry  of  such  present  and  prospective  fu- 
ture size  as  to  enable  sustalned-yleld  pro- 
grams to  be  met. 

5.  Timber  Appraisal  Review  Committee 
A  thorough  general  review  of  timber  ap- 
praisal policies  and  procedures  was  made  by 
a  three  man  committee  organized  by  the  For- 
est Service  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  first  half  of  1963.  A.  C. 
Worrell,  Professor  of  Forest  Economics  at 
Yale  University;  A.  N.  Lockwood,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers;  and  M.  J.  Laurldsen,  Valuation 
Engineer,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  com- 
prised the  committee.  The  committee  oper- 
ated with  complete  autonomy.  Its  report 
dated  June  1,  1963,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
thorough  review  of  timber  appraisal  proce- 
dures which  has  been  made.  The  report  of 
the  committee  and  the  comments  of  the  For- 
est Service,  dated  November  7,  1963.  are  In- 
cluded In  the  Appendix  as  Item  8.  The  find- 
ings of  the  committee  have  received  substan- 
tial support  from  Industry  spokesmen. 

The  committee  questioned  whether  the 
analytical  procedure  as  used  by  the  Forest 
Service  developed  fair  market  value.  It  rec- 
ommended retention  cf  analytical  appraisals 
to  an  operator  of  average  efficiency.  It  rec- 
ommended that  such  appraisals  be  termed 
the  determination  of  "acceptable  price."  It 
recommended  that  this  acceptable  price  be 
determined  by  use  of  a  uniform  allowance 
for  profit  in  all  appraisals.  The  allowance  for 
risk  would  be  varied  to  conform  with  the  par- 
-tlcular  risk  conditions  of  each  sale.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  such  an  appraised  price  is 
the  maximum  an  operator  of  average  effi- 
ciency could  be  expected  to  pay  when  not  un- 
der compulsion  by  competition  to  offer  more. 
In  its  comments  of  November  7,  1963,  the 
Forest  Service  pointed  out  that  under  most 
circumstances  Its  appraised  prices  would  be 
virtually  Identical  with  those  arrived  at  un- 
der the  committee's  proposal.  However,  there 
are  circumstances  when  adherence  to  the 
committee's  suggestion  would  result  in  sub- 
stantially different  value  determination  than 
the  facts  Justify.  Some  clrcimistances  will  be 
encountered  where  use  of  transaction  evi- 
dence as  a  guide  to  adjustment  of  profit  ra- 
tios must  be  used. 
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WIlU«  there  is  much  critical  analysis  of 
Forest  Service  appraisal  procedure*  in  the 
committee's  report,  the  basic  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Forest  Service  .ire  sUongly  sup- 
p>orted.  The  entire  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  Is  based  on  the  proposition  that 
cost  and  Belling  values  will  be  ascertained 
from  operators'    records 

6.  Report    of    Investigation    of    the    S.ile    of 
Government  owned  timber  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  calendar  years  1947-1951. 
by  the  Forest  Service   Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior 
This    report    of    the    General    Accounting 
Office  In  March  1953  covered  an  investigation 
oX   the   timber  sales  practices  of   the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
during   the   period    1947- 1951     Significantly. 
the  report  dwelled  upon  the  degree  of  com- 
petition for  Federal  umber  and  the  various 
factors  which  influence  competition    The  re- 
port   concluded    that    the    following    factors 
have   a   "distinctly    adverse    bearing   on    the 
degree  of  effective  competition  for  each  indi- 
vidual tract  of  timber  offered  for  sale  and  in 
the  net  amount  of  revenue  accruing  to  the 
Treasury:      (a)      'gentlemens     agreements" 
among  operators  to  restrict  competitive  bid- 
ding,   (b)    private   control,   through   private 
ownership   of    contiguous    land    and    access 
roads,     (c)     administrative    policies    of    the 
agencle*  with  regard  to  the  method  of  ac- 
quiring access  roads,  (di  tlmt>er  selling  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies,  and  i  e  i  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  the  capital  gain  and  loss  pro- 
vision   of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    (26 
tJ,S.C.   117(k))." 

The  timber  selling  practices  of  the  two 
agencies  were  analyzed  separately  With  re- 
spect to  BLM  the  GAO  also  concluded  from 
a  study  of  some  912  timber  sales  made  during 
the  study  period,  that  the  sales  on  a  lump 
sum  basU  (cruise  i  resulted  in  a  significant 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  This 
conclusion  by  the  GAO  caused  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
to  write  a  seven-page  rebuttal  to  the  report 
contendlng  that  the  conclusion  was  based 
upon  false  premises 

7.  1963  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  Problems  of  Softwood  Industry 
A  decline  in  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
began  In  the  last  half  of  1960  and  continued 
througb  1961.  By  the  spring  of  1962.  a  severe 
profit  squeeze  resulted  in  production  cur- 
tailment, mill  closures,  and  unemploj-ment 
In  some  timber  dependent  areas  The  impact 
of  Canadian  lumber  imports  increased  Be- 
cause of  this  situation,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  prob- 
lems of  the  softwood  lumber  Indvistry 
between  April  16  and  June  18.  1962  at  Olym- 
pla,  Washington;  Portland,  Oregon;  L«wls- 
ton.  Idaho;  and  Washington,  DC.  These 
bearings  have  been  printed  as  a  Senate  doc- 
timent  In  three  parts 

The  dlfflculties  of  Pacific  Northwest  lum- 
ber producers  In  meeting  Canadian  compe- 
tition was  laid  primarily  to  ( 1 )  higher  costs 
for  atercoastal  shipment  of  domestic  lum- 
ber than  lumber  shipments  from  British 
Columbia  to  the  east  coast  and  |2|  higher 
stumpage  prices  for  National  Forest  tlmt>er 
than  for  timber  from  Crown  lands  in  British 
Columbia.  At  that  time  there  was  a  stront; 
sentiment  to  do  everything  possible  within 
sound  conservation  practice  to  market  more 
National  Forest  timber  so  that  the  spread 
between  bid  and  appraised  prices  would  be 
reduced.  There  were  also  numerous  charges 
at  the  hearings  that  appraised  prices  for  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  in  the  Douglas-flr  region 
were  unreasonably  high 

E.  P.  Cliff.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on  June 
IS,  19«2.  (See  pages  154-263.  Part  I  of  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Hearings,  87th  Oon- 
greaa,  on  "Problems  of  Softwood  Lumber  In- 
dustry.")   In    his    prepared    statement.    Mr 


Cliff  cited  several  actions  taken  at  that  time 
to  reduce  appraised  prices  He  was  cros.s- 
cjuestKined  at  length  on  the  adequacy  of 
these  pricing  actions  by  Committee  mem- 
bers There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  price 
reduction  action  should  not  have  been 
taken 

In  this  statement  to  the  C<immittee,  the 
concept  of  the  42  National  Forests  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Empire  States 
where  demand  for  timber  is  in  excess  of 
volume  available  fur  sale  was  hrst  devel- 
oped Allowable  cut.s.  volumes  sold  and  cut, 
and  bid  and  appraised  prices  f'^r  the  years 
1959.  I960,  and  1961  for  these  42  National 
Forests  was  the  central  theme  of  the  Forest 
Service  statement 

The  record  of  these  Senate  and  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  clearly  dcK^ument  indus- 
try problems  during  the  most  recent  lumber 
price  dip  A  concern  over  stumpage  prices 
for  National  Forest  timber  is  brought  out 
both  m  the  industry  spokesman  testimony 
at  the  field  hearings  and  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr  Cliff  at  the  hearing  In  Wash- 
ington 

E    Pending  and    proposed    reiicus 
The     reviews     involving     Federal     timber 
pricing  matters  are  underway  or  planned 

1  Competition  for  National  Forest  Timber  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  by  Walter  J  Mead 

This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the  difference 
between  bid  and  appraised  prices  for  timber 
in  Forest  Service  Region  6  fr(jm  1959  to  1963. 
inclusive  This  report  is  being  prepared  for 
the  Pacific  Northwe.5t  Forest  E.Kperlment 
Station  by  Walter  J  Mead,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  branch  of  the  University 
of  California  The  full  report  is  in  manu- 
script form  and  undergoing  final  editing.  Mr. 
Mead  furnished  a  preview  of  his  work  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. That  memorandum  has  been  given 
considerable  circulation  A  copy  Is  attached, 
together  with  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  comments  included  In 
the   .\ppendix  as  item  9 

2  Interagency  Review  of  Conversion  Values 
BLM    and    FS    analyzed    the    relationships 

between  the  appraisal  elements  and  the  data 
u=ed  by  each  agency  The  purpose  of  this 
analysts  was  to  determine  where.  If  any.  there 
were  differences  which  could  be  resolved  by 
further  detailed   review. 

Data  was  obtained  on  average  appraisal 
pricing  and  costs  for  all  national  forest  sales 
in  western  Oregon  for  a  year  and  one-half 
period  from  July  1.  1964.  to  December  31. 
1965,  and  compared  to  similar  costs  used  In 
BLM  appraisal  sales  In  western  Oregon 
during  the  one  year  period  January  1.  1965. 
to  December  31.  1965 

From  this  analysis  it  appeared  that  sig- 
nificant differences  were  In  two  logging  cost 
Items  (transportation  and  felling  and  buck- 
ing costs)  and  In  the  profit  margin. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis  both  agencies 
are  proceeding  with  the  plan  as  explained  in 
11  B  of  this  report, 

3    Iiiteragency  Profit  Study  1966 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Tim- 
ber .Appraisal  Review  Committee  was  that  a 
thorough  economic  study  of  profit  margin  be 
made, 

•A  further  study  of  profit  levels  for  use  In 
appraisals,  as  suggested  by  the  Appraisal  Re- 
view Committee,  Is  desirable  The  study 
should  review  the  various  sources  of  profit 
compilations  by  industries  and  industry-size 
classes  and  establish  a  systematic  basis  for 
interpretation  of  such  statistics  both  from 
year  to  year  and  on  a  comparative  basis  be- 
tween Industries  A  comprehensive  suitcment 
on  this  subject  should  prove  quite  helpful 
in  est<ibllshlng  common  understanding  with 
industry  on  the  significance  and  interpreta- 
tion of  published  profits  statistics  A  needed 
second  phase  for  study  is  the  significance  and 
use  of  data  on  att-iined  profits  In  past  years 


for  guidance  in  setting  profit  margins  in  ap- 
praisals which  estimate  costs  and  margins 
applicable  to  future  cutting, 

"Tlie  Forest  Service  has  made  two  previ- 
ous attempts  to  obtain  effective  analysis  and 
advice  on  the  subject  of  profit  levels  through 
independent  studies  by  persons  not  previous- 
ly connected  with  National  Forest  timber  ap- 
praisal activities,  (The  work  of  the  Timber 
Appraisal  Review  Committee  Is  one  of  these 
attempts,)  The  fact  that,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Committee,  further  study  is  still  needed 
suggests  that  Joint  effort  by  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  National  Forest  timber  ap- 
praisals with  qualified  economists  is  needed 
W^e  plan  to  pursue  these  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
on  tills  basis." 

It  now  appears  advisable  to  expand  this 
study  into  a  full  scale  interagency  review  of 
both'  levels  and  procedures  for  setting  profit 
margins  in  timber  appraisals.  The  two  agen- 
cies will  proceed  to  organize  for  the  conduct 
of  this  study  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 

Til  ARE  ACENCT  S.Al,E  PROGRAMS  AND  PROCEDCTIES 
srCH  AS  TO  OBTAIN  FAIR  RETURN  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT-" 

A.   Timber    aale    policies 
1    Continuous  Offerings  of  Allowable  Cut  a; 
Even  Flow 
(a)    Forest  Serrice,— Regulation  S-6,  para- 
graph a.  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (36 
CFR  2216)   reads  as  follows: 

•(a)  One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  Na- 
tional Forest  management  Is  to  develop  an 
orderly  program  of  timber  sales  designed  to 
obtain  the  regular  harvest  of  National  Forest 
timber  and  allowable  cutting  rates  as  deter- 
mined by  timber  management  plans  pre- 
pared m  accordance  ^^ith  section  221,3(ai 
for  management  of  National  Forest  timber 
resources  " 

Section  24302  of  the  Forest  Service 
Manual  supplements  the  Secretary's  Instriic- 
tions  by  pointing  out  that  the  timber  sales 
program  Is  an  Important  segment  of  the 
total  program  of  multiple-use  sustained- 
yield  management  for  the  National  Forests 
This  section  of  the  Manual  recognizes  that 
adequate  markets  of  timber  are  dependent 
on  progressive  and  healthy  forest  products 
Industry,  In  the  long  run.  the  successful 
sales  program  is  dependent  on  a  market 
generated  by  healthy  forest  products 
Industry, 

Forest  Service  policy  Is  to  offer  the  full 
allowable  cut  In  working  circles  where  there 
Is  milling  capacity  to  use  It  each  year 
Fluctuations  In  prices  of  forest  products  are 
reflected  In  timber  appraisals  but  do  not  In- 
fluence the  rate  of  timber  offerings.  Thus  a 
high  level  of  bid  premiums  does  not  result 
In  increasing  the  volume  of  National  Forest 
timber  offerings. 

A  subsuintial  recession  In  forest  product 
prices  can  have  the  effect  of  making  most 
of  the  timber  In  some  working  circles  eco- 
nomically Inoperable.  If  the  reduction  In 
conversion  value  is  such  as  to  still  leave  a 
profit  margin  of  50  percent  or  more  o! 
normal,  no  shift  In  the  rate  of  timber  offer- 
ings Is  made  If  the  product  price  drop  re- 
sults In  profit  margins  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  normal  (after  allowance  for  payment 
of  stumpage  at  minimum  rates),  the  volume 
offered  for  sale  Is  usually  reduced  because  o! 
lack  of  Interest  by  mills  in  making  timber 
purchases 

Fxcal   year   1965 


Quarter 

Number 
at  sales 

Percent 

Volume 

1st 

137 

106 

77 

147 

29,4 
22  6 
16,5 
31.5 

331.687 

2d 

265.623 

Jd 

179. 327 

4|h 

398, 574 

Percent 
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(bi  By.rcr.u  of  Land  Management. — In  the 
Act  of  A'l'-ust  28.  1937.  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlte'd  States  directed  that  the  O&C  lands  be 
manii'^cd  for  permanent  forest  production  in 
conformitv  with  the  principles  of  sustained 
vieUl  llie  Congress  also  directed  that  the  an- 
nu-1  pa-rd active  c.ipaclty  of  such  lands  be  de- 
teriri'iied  and  timber  in  such  amounts  sold 
cAch  ye.ar.  The  Act  specified  that  an  amount 
■lot  less  than  500  million  board  feet  be  sold 
*nnu:ir.v  pending  determination  of  the  sus- 
tMned-yield  capacity.  The  sustalned-yleld 
can.icity  of  the  O&C  lands  was  first  deter- 
mined in  1948  It  has  been  re.lsed  10  times 
and  the  current  allowable  cut  Is  1127  MM 
b  f  Since  19.i2,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment" h::s  offered  the  full  allowable  cut  for 

gTje 

In  compliance  with  this  Congressional  di- 
rective, the  Bureau  has.  since  1951.  prepared 
formal  plans  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  an  an- 
nual b.isis.  The  plans  are  formulated  at  the 
field  level  based  upon  criteria  set  forth  In  law 
and  regulation.  The  plans  are  reviewed  by  the 
public  generally  and  the  district  advisory 
boards  Fpecifically  prior  to  adoption  and  pub- 

■  Ucatlon   A  timber  s.de  plan  consits  of  a  list- 

ing, by  legal  description,  of  every  parcel 
of  timber  to  be  offered  for  competitive  sale. 
Por  each  parcel  listed  there  Is  shown  the  ap- 
proximate volume  to  be  sold  and  the  prob- 
able period  (quarter)  during  the  plan  year 
when  the  timber  will  be  offered  for  sale,  (An 
>  example  of  a  tvplcal  timber  sale  plan  for  a 

.  western  Oregon   district   Is   included   In   the 

Appendix  as  Item  10.)  The  plans  seek  to  pro- 
f  vide  an  even  distrlbtition  of  sales  during  the 

plan  vear. 
,  Emphasis  is  given  to  scheduling  sales  to 

meet  forest  development  needs  and  to  permit 
an  orderly  and  efficient  prograiiuning  of 
sales  preparation  by  field  foresters.  The  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  sales  In  western  Ore- 
gon during  fiscal  year  1965  Illustrates  this: 
Third  quarter  (January.  February,  and 
March)  activity  is  generally  at  a  reduced 
level  as  compared  with  other  quarters  of 
the  year  because  of  weather  conditions  and 
the  fact  that  some  areas  become  Inaccessi- 
ble during  the  winter  months.  The  Bureau 
does  not  seek  to  maximize  dollar  returns 
from  the  sale  of  timber  through  manipula- 
tion of  s.\les  schedules.  Nor  docs  It  seek  to 
Interpret  the  market  and  tailor  sales  sched- 
ules to  meet  optimum  pricing  situations. 
2.  Community  Support  Considerations 
(a)  Fore.'f  Service— h  portion  of  Regula- 
tion S-3  Is  pertinent  to  community  support 
objectives  In  National  Forest  management 
plans  and  sale  programs.  Regulation  S-3 
prescribes  procedures  for  management  plan- 
ning activity.  Item  (a)  of  that  Regulation 
(36  CFR  221  3   (a)  )   provides  as  follows: 

(al  Management  plans  for  National  For- 
est timber  resources  shall  be  prepared  and 
revised,  as  needed,  for  working  circles  or 
other  practicable  units  of  National  Forest. 
Such  plans  shall: 

(1)  Be  designed  to  aid  in  providing  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  National  Forest  timber  for 
the  use  and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Be  b.tsed  on  the  principle  of  sustained 
yield.  With  due  consideration  to  the  condition 
of  the  area  and  the  timber  stands  covered 
by  the  plan. 

(3)  Provide,  so  far  as  feasible,  an  even  flow 
of  National  Forest  timber  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  stabilization  of  communities  and  of 
opportunities  for  employment. 

(4)  Provide  for  coordination  of  timber  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  with  other  uses  oX 
National  Forest  land  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  multiple  use  management. 

(5)  Establish  the  allowable  cutting  rate 
which  Is  the  maximum  amount  of  timber 
which  may  be  cut  from  the  National  Forest 
lands  within  the  unit  by  years  or  other 
period.?. 

(6 1  Be  approved  by  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service,  unless  authority  for  such  approval 


shall  be  delegated   to  subordinates  by   the 
Chief. 

Item  (a)  (3)  of  Regulation  S-3  establishes 
the  policy  of  cutting  at  an  even  rate  on  the 
National  Forests  In  order  to  facUltate  stabi- 
lization of  communities  and  opportunities 
for  employment.  This  policy  is  applied  to 
the  timber  in  National  Forest  ownership. 
Fluctuations  In  the  rate  of  cutting  of  timber 
In  other  ownerships  Is  not  taken  Into  account 
because  there  Is  jo  practical  means  to  get 
firm  commitments  on  the  futtire  manage- 
ment of  such  properties.  (The  Cooperative 
Sustained  Yield  Unit  Act  of  March  29,  1944 
was  designed  for  this  purpose.  In  1957  the 
Department  announced  It  planned  to  estab- 
lish no  further  cooperative  sustalned-yleld 
units  under  this  permissive  law.)  The  Forest 
Service  feels  that  its  major  contribution 
towards  community  stability  Is  a  regular 
sales  program  at  allowable  cutting  rates. 

(b)  Bureau  ot  Land  Management. — Upon 
its  enactment  the  O&C  Act  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  O&C  lands  to  the  economy 
of  western  Oregon.  Congress  specified  that 
the  lands  be  managed  In  such  manner  as  to 
"contribute  to  the  economic  stability  of  local 
communities  and  Industry  .  .  ."  The  impor- 
tance of  BLM  lands  to  the  western  Oregon 
economy  Is  lUustrated  by  the  following 
statistics  developed  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 
for  calendar  years  1963  and  1964  which  show 
that  logs  originating  from  BLM  In  western 
Oregon  accounted  for  18.8%  and  19.4 ^c, 
respectively,  of  total  log  production.  Since 
1961  in  excess  of  50  7o  of  the  total  log  produc- 
tion m  western  Oregon  has  been  derived  from 
public  lands  of  which  35%  was  from  BLM 
lands.  This  trend  Is  expected  to  continue 
with  more  pressure  put  on  public  lands. 
Installed  capacity  In  sawmUls  and  plywood 
plants  conUnuee  to  exceed  total  log  produc- 
tion; in  western  Oregon  this  capacity  ex- 
ceeds production  by  approximately  1  billion 
board  feet. 

BLM  programs  have  been  geared  to  long- 
term  management  goals  designed  to  keep  the 
land  productive  in  perpetuity.  Sales  pro- 
grams seek  a  distribution  of  sales  throughout 
western  Oregon  to  maximize  the  opportunity 
for  competition.  Sales  are  generally  restricted 
to  small  volume  sales  (average  size  for  FY 
1964  and  1985  vsras  2.eMM)  to  increase  the 
opportunity  of  proepecUve  purchasers  to- 
bid.  Access  to  all  sales  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Bureau  before  a  parcel  Is  offered  for  sale  thus, 
again  giving  aU  bidders  an  equal  chance  to 
participate.  Sales  are  offered  insofar  as  prac- 
tical on  schedule  to  keep  timber  supplies 
continuously  available  to  the  Industry  rather 
than  to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions. 
Contract  periods  are  of  short  duration  thus 
encouraging  timber  to  be  cut  and  processed 
promptly  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the 
opportunity  to  speculate  In  Government 
timber  by  ptirchasers.  Development  of  the 
timber  resource  through  road  construction 
Is  geared  to  long-term  needs  consistent  with 
all  resources.  Much  road  construction  Is  ac- 
complished under  the  terms  of  timber  sale 
contracts.  Contracts  contain  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  the  site  and  hasten  regen- 
eration of  successive  timber  crops. 

The  BLM,  through  its  sales  policies  and 
programs,  seeks  a  balance  between  dollar 
return  and  management  goals.  Each  must 
be  considered.  An  objective  of  seeking  the 
last  nickel  In  the  sale  of  ttaiber  wouJd 
thwart  long-term  management  goals.  The 
return  from  the  sale  of  Government  timber 
must  also  be  measured  In  the  Improvements 
to  the  land  after  the  timber  has  been  cut 
and  removed.  It  la  necessary  to  consider  In- 
vestments in  good  planning  and  manage- 
ment which  win  be  paid  off  In  generations 
to  come. 

3.  Multiple  Use  Considerations 
(ai     Forest    Serrtce.— The    Multiple    Use 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June    12,   1960    (16 


use  528- 31  i  gives  statutory  recognition  to 
long  established  management  practices  for 
the  National  Forests.  Commercial  timber 
utilization  on  commercial  National  Forest 
lands  Is  excluded  or  modified  if  necessary 
to  meet  requirements  of  other  uses,  such  as 
scenic  jirescrvation,  occupancy  needs,  and 
watershed  protection.  Tliere  are  relatively 
few  scenic  classifications  on  the  National 
Forests  where  cutting  Is  excluded.  Most 
scenic  classifications  provide  for  specl:il 
forms  of  cutting  and  longer  rotations  than 
in  the  .same  forest  type  .subject  to  full  com- 
mercial management.  Tlie  requirements  In 
timber  sale  contracts  to  meet  these  prescrip- 
tions must  be  recognized  In  the  timber  ap- 
prals:il  as  operating  costs.  Requirements  In, 
the  Interest  of  waterslied  protection  also 
result  to  higher  operating  costs  which  are 
recognized  In  appraisals  and  reduce  ap- 
praised and  bid  values.  In  these  areas  where 
for  either  scenic  or  watershed  purposes  spe- 
cial restrictions  on  cutting  are  Imposed,  ap- 
praised and  bid  prices  for  National  Forest 
timber  will  be  less  than  prices  obtained  by 
other  owners  who  are  not  requiring  com- 
parable cutting  practices. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Land  Management. — BLM 
policy  objectives  and  guidelines  set  forth  in 
IA-4  stress  the  Importance  of  the  multiple 
use  concept  In  the  management  of  forest 
land.  Congress  recognized  the  multiple  use 
aspects  of  the  O&C  lands  when  It  admonished 
future  administrators  of  the  Act  to  manage 
the  lands  In  such  a  manner  to  protect  water- 
sheds and  streamflow  and  to  provide  recre- 
ational facilities. 

Basic  policy  in  the  BLM  Manual  relating 
directly  to  valuation  of  timber  states  that  no 
single  purpose  such  as  financial  returns  Is 
to  be  overemphasized.  Each  timber  sale  area 
is  to  Include  individually  tailored  safeguards 
to  reduce  soil  erosion  to  the  minimum.  Also, 
stream  channels  are  to  be  left  free  of  logging 
debris  which  might  damage  downstream 
property  or  game  fish  habitat. 

Aiiy  timber  sales  made  on  BLM  lands  hav- 
ing significant  existing  or  potential  scenic 
and  recreation,  wildlife,  or  game  fish  values 
shall  be  conducted  In  such  a  manner  that 
these  values  are  fully  considered  and  where 
reasonably  possible,  the  values  enhanced. 

On  any  single  sale  area  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  factors  would  Influence  the  sale 
requirements.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
readily  quantifiable  in  the  timber  appraisal 
(such  as  costs  of  stream  clearance,  snag  fell- 
ing, selective  logging,  slash  disposal,  and 
water  barring  of  roads) .  These  factors  would 
constitute  direct  costs  varying  from  $0.25/M 
bd.  ft.  to  perhaps  $5.00/M  bd.  ft. 

Other  multiple  use  considerations  which 
are  applied  to  a  much  greater  area  are  much 
more  difficult  to  attach  a  dollar  value  to. 
However,  they  are  no  less  real  than  those 
factors  quantified  above.  Some  of  these  con- 
siderations are  effects  on  total  allowable  cuts 
by  restricting  logging  along  streams  and 
highways,  or  In  heavy  tise  areas  such  as  a 
campground,  location  of  a  logging  road  away 
from  a  fishing  stream  and  In  a  more  costly 
location  and  requiring  costly  timber  yarding 
practices  to  protect  the  soil  from  erosion.  AU 
these  multiple  use  considerations  affect  (re- 
duce) the  valuation  placed  on  public  timber. 
They  constitute  an  obligation  to  the  public 
forest  administrators;  an  Important  one 
which  tempers  those  who  would  strive  for 
the  last  dollar  at  the  expense  of  these  con- 
siderations. 

B.  Sale  design 

1.  Sale  size 
(a)  Forest  Service.— The  Forest  Service 
varies  the  size  of  its  advertised  sales  to  fit 
the  varloiiB  combinations  of  circumstances 
encountered.  Some  of  the  factors  which  In- 
fluence size  of  sale  are:  (1)  Size  of  estab- 
lished mills.  (2)  Timber  stand  and  topo- 
graphic conditions,  (3)  Access  problems,  and 
(4)  Competitive  situation.  In  general,  me- 
dium to  small  scale  size  classes  are  favored. 
Large   sales   are   used   only   where   there   are 
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special  problems  such  as  h.gh  cost  roads  to 
be  built  by  purchasers  or  where  Installation 
of  a  new  milling  f.ii-llity  is  needed.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  Fore.st  Service  Is  to  m.ike  sale 
offerings  in  size  classes  which  are  suitable 
to  the  need.s  of  '.l.e  es*  ih:;.s:..:'d  :."m'.  '.ndM'- 
try. 

Summary  Table  1  \s  ba^eU  on  Appendix 
T.ible  3-A.  It  shows  sale  size  class  compari- 
sons for  all  the  'ac  'ern  Regions  The  per- 
centage dlstributi  r-.  .f  sales  by  size  class 
IS  quite  consistent  within  each  Region  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  under  study  The  size 
class  distribution  bet  ■i.<-<-n  Regions  is  general- 
ly dissimilar    Rpgn  ;  s    1     4    and   6  have  the 


highest  proportion  of  sales  in  the  five  to  15 
million  foot  class.  Regions  2.  3,  and  5  have 
the  highest  proportion  In  the  size  class  above 
15  million  board  feet  Regions  1  and  4  have 
close  to  30  percent  of  their  siile  volume  In 
the  size  class  between  two  and  five  million 
board  feet  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  Re- 
gion 6  has  close  to  10  percent  of  the  sale 
volume  in  sales  from  $2,000  to  two  million 
feet  This  Ls  a  greater  proportion  of  small 
.sales  than  attained  by  any  other  Region 
Region  2  Is  the  only  Region  which  had  a 
significant  switch  In  its  sale  size  class  pro- 
portions between  1964  and  1965  Average 
sale  size  was  reduced  substantially  In   1965. 


FrL'iii  the  bid  r.itios  it  i.-,  eMclent  that  c.in- 
pelltlon  was  of  numir  hii;iiiticaiice  In  Regions 
2,  3.  and  4.  In  Remor.s  1.  5,  and  6.  competi- 
tion was  strong  There  were  coiiillctlng  trends 
between  Region  6  ai-.d  He^iuiis  1  and  5.  In 
both  Regions  1  and  5  the  bid  index  was  lower 
In  FY  65  than  In  FY  64  In  Repl  n  6  the  bid 
Index  In  FY  65  was  higher  than  m  FY  64. 
In  all  three  competitive  Regions,  the  high- 
est bid  Indices  were  for  sales  between  five 
and  15  million  feet.  This  Is  the  sale  size  group 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  volume  for 
each  of  these  Regions  In  general,  there  is  no 
distinct  pattern  of  bid  Index  variation  by 
sale  size  classes. 


Sl'mm  vry  Tvbi.e  1 
Sale  size  class  comparison  for  sawlogt  in  the  western  regions  {Forest  Service)  adrertiscd  sales  in  fiscal  year  li/64  and  1066 


Reg  on 


rocal 


Sale  size  cl<iss«s 


Total 

volume 

(millton 

board  leet) 


$2,000  to  2  MM  bd.lt 


2  MM  to  5  MM  txl  ft 


S  MM  to  IS  MM  M.n. 


Ov«r  15  MM  bd.lL 


Bid  indei. 
ill  sales 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6      . 

6 

Total,  regions  1  to  6 

Total,  regions  1  to  5 


ISM 
196S 
1964 
IMS 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 


Percent  by       Bid  index       Pticti\  by       Bid  wden    .   Percent  by       Bid  index    i   Percent  by   ,    Bid  index 
'      '     volum*     :  I     volume     ' 


1,255 

1.214 

449 

265 

439 

547 

404 

459 

2,204 

2,185 

4,559 

4.487 

310 


9,157 


Percent  by 

Bid  index 

VOtalflM 

1.77 

1.53 

1.26 

7.5 

1.02 

3. 2 

1.08 

1.24 

1  06 

1  06 

1  58 

1.49 

1.37 

10  1 

1  59 

1.41 

1.57 

26.8  I 
28.1 

5.8 
16.6  I 

3.2 

4  0 
27.0 
30.8 

5.7 

5  7 
15  5 
15.1 
14.1 
A  7 


2.14 
I  74 
1.39 
1  11 
1.00 
I  54 
I  13 
1.09 
I  87 
1  51 
1  49 
1  78 
1.58 
J.  72 


51.2 
49.1 
31.2 

55.1 


16. 

11 

57. 

57. 

37. 

34. 

46. 

49  6 

43.3 

44.1 


Bid  index    i 

2.08 

1  82 

1.09 

1.01 

!.00 

1.00 

1  05 

1.15 

1.72 

1.60 

1  59 

1  88 

,             1.63 

1             1.80 

14.8  I 

14.2  1 

57.5  ! 

20.8 

77.2  i 

81  4 
9.2 
7.0 

53.9 

57.5 

28  9 

25  2 

35  7 

33.8 


1.64 
1.03 
1.01 
1.01 
1.04 
1  20 
1.03 
1.02 
1.67 
1  59 
1  35 
1  68 
1.43 
1.58 


2  01 
1.64 
i.08 
1.02 
1  03 
1.20 
1.07 
1.12 
1,70 
1  58 
1  «9 
1  7« 
1,54 
1,70 


\ranagem)'nt  — BLM 
iiitUienced   primarily 


(b)  Bureau  of  l.j'ul 
sale  size  varies  bu*  is 
by  the  following  factors 

(1)  Manual  requiretiu-iu  th.it  size  should 
be  varied  with  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
local  forest  Industries  .ind  geiierany  kept  le^s 
than  10  MM  board  feet  to  incre.i.se  the  niin- 
ber  of  opportunities  to  purchase 

(2)  Good  timber  management  limitations 

(3)  Topographie  .ind  timber  stand  condi- 
tions. 

(4) 
(5) 


Access  considerations 
Scattered  land  pattern 


Large  sales  are  the  exception  rather  than 


the  rule  and  have  been  used  In  catastrophic 
situations  (such  as  talowdown  resulting  from 
the  1962  storm)  and  to  permit  necessary  ro.id 
development  in  high  road  cost  areas. 

Summary  Table  2  Is  based  on  Appendix 
r.ible  4-.^  It  shows  sale  size  class  compari- 
sons by  BLM  states.  The  distribution  of  sales 
;s  quite  similar  within  each  state  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  Except  for  Oregon,  there  are  only 
two  sales  which  exceeded  five  million  board 
feet  In  all  the  other  states  for  both  years. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  the  volume  sold  In  all 
states  except  Oregon  is  in  the  size  class  of 
less  than  two  million  board  feet   Fifteen  per- 


cent of  the  volume  sold  in  Oregon  Is  In  this 
,',ime  small  size  class  Also.  92  percent  of  the 
•'  '.il  •.  I'lMme  sold  Is  sold  iii  ,'-ales  ,iverai::M: 
ni.ill'-r  than  15  nuUicn  t^cird  feet  .Avc.'-..t:" 
sale  size  w.i.  ■,  irtu.illy  the  s.iine  for  each  fiscal 
year  |2  6  nuKicii  bo.ird  feet  i 

Overall  the  highest  bid  ratio  was  for  sales 
less  than  five  million  hoard  feet  One  excep- 
tion to  this  was  the  hid  ratio  in  Oregon  for 
1965  for  sales  in  excess  of  15  million  board 
feet  In  states  other  than  Oregon  the  bid 
ratios  were  highest  for  those  sales  in  the  two 
to  hve  milUon  foot  size. 


SCMM  VHY,    T^BLE    2 

Sale  size  cluss  coinpariKon  BLM  limber  sales  by  States  in  fiscal  year  l!>e.',  and  t065 


0  lo  2,000  M8F 


State 


Year 


Volume, 

Number       MM 

ot  sales     board 

.     'eel 


California 

Colorado    

Idafio         — 
Montana     .._ 
New  Me«ico 
Oregon 
Utati 

Washdigton. .. 
WvO'Minj 

Total 


(C)  ComiparMon  ot  Forest  Service  and  Bu- 
■cau  of  Land  ManagcnfU  in  We<trrn  O'e- 
gon. — Table  3  is  based  on  .\ppeiidlx  T.ibles 
3  C  and  4-C,  It  summarizes  the  experierce 
of  the  two  agencies  In  bid  re3u;t.s  by  sale  size 


1964 

is! 

13 

1965    1 

IS 

1964 

6 

1965 

9 

1964 

21 

24 

1965 

12 

1964 

8 

1965 

10 

12 

1964 

2 

1965 

1 

1964 

356 

246 

1965 

247 

148 

1964 

1965 

1 

1964 

1965 

l 

1964 

4 

1965 

2 

App 
per  M 


117.47 

14.96 

4.84 

5.11 
7.41 
8.01 
10  05 
7  89 
8.  10 
10  OS 
21  12 
21  72 


2,001  to  5,000  MBF 


Bid      ftumber  Vehime,'    App.         Bid 

ot  ^ales       MM 


}20.89 

19  41 

5.45 

5  12 

9.63 

10.86 

13  65 

10  02 

8.  10 

10.05 

28.  73  I 

36.75 


5  $19. 58     $2&  17 
30       18.42  I    24.01 

6  3.47  1      4.02 


6 
10 

3 
61 


8.77 
7.47 
5.91 
8.37 


8.79 
9.46 
10.72 
12.08 


5,001  to  15,000  MBF 


Number,'  Volume,     App. 
ot  tales      MM 


492 
4U 


21.01 
21.50 


28.38 
35.51 


512 
458 


20.74 
20.82 


$1140 


6     13.37 


632       20. 37 
522       2a64 


Bid 


$28.50 


13.37 


25  32 
32.10 


638 
527 


20.37 
20.64 


25.32 
32.10 


15,001  plus  MBF 


Number  Volume,      App.         Bid 
of  sales      MM 


112 
107 


$17.70 
21.22 


$20.99 
39.17 


112 
107 


17.70 
21.22 


20  99 
39.17 


classes  In  western  Oregon.  The  distribution 
of  sales  between  the  four  size  classes  f^^r  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  two  tis<-al  years  Is  re- 
markably similar.  The  p<TceiitaKe  dlstrtbu- 
•lon  by  size  classes  for  the   Bu.'eau  of  Land 


Man.igement  in  these  two  years  shows  some 
ViUlatlons,  Both  agencies  have  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  all  s.iles  In  size  classes  from  two 
million  to  15  million  feet  The  Bure,iu  nf  Land 
M,in..Ki'ment  hivs  aln.ost  twice  the  pr' >p<irtion 
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of  s.iles  in  the  two  to  five  million  foot  class 
than  the  Forest  Service.  Proportionately  the 
BLM  h.is  more  sales  below  two  million  feet 
.ind  less  sales  above  15  million  feet  than  the 
Forest  Service.  This  sale  size  pattern  dis- 
tribution is  consistent  with  the  landowner- 
ship  pattern  characteristics  of  the  two 
agencies 

Bid  ratios  for  the  Forest  Service  sales  tend 
to  increase  with  sale  si/e  The  trends  are  con- 
sistent between  the  two  fiscal  years  with  ap- 


proximately 30  points  higher  bid  index  for 
each  of  the  sale  size  classes  In  fiscal  1965. 
The  one  exception  Is  a  particularly  high  bid 
ratio  for  sales  over  15  million  feet  in  1965. 

The  bid  ratios  for  BLM  are  approximately 
30  points  lower  than  for  the  Forest  Service 
sales  of  the  same  size  and  year.  Bid  ratios 
for  the  BLM  tend  to  decrease  with  increase 
in  sale  size  class.  The  one  exception  is  a  par- 
ticularly high  bid  ratio  for  sales  over  15  mil- 

SuMMAKY  Table  o 


lion  feet  in  1965.  Trends  between  size  classes 
are  consistent  for  the  two  fiscal  years  with 
this  exception. 

The  variation  in  bid  ratios  by  size  cl.osses 
for  both  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  do  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  significant.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  table  which  suggests  that 
substantial  stimulation  of  bidding  can  be  de- 
veloped from  manipulation  of  sale  size  class 
in  western  Oregon. 


Sale  size  class  compunson  for  Forct<l  Smire  and  liLM  in  western  Oregon  a<ln,ils,d  sab^s  in  Ji^ral  year.s  1:<H',  and  1!hj5 


Agency 


Sale  size  classes 


Fiscal 
year 


Forest  Service '  1964 

BLM   ■  196« 

BlM         .    '  1965 

fc'til  beivice '965 


Total 

volume 

(million 

board  teet) 


2,051 
1,479 
1.175 
2,218 


$2,000  to  2,000,000 
board  feet 


2,000,000  lo  5,000,000 
board  feet 


5,000,000  to  15,OOC,000 
board  leet 


Over  15,000,000 
board  leet 


B.d  index, 
all  sales 


Percent  by 
volume 


11,7 
16,4 

12,0 
10,9 


Bid  index    j   Percent  by 
volume 


Bid  index 


1.37 
1,36 
1,71 
1,67 


18.7 
33.3 
34.5 
17.1 


1.58 
1,35 
1,65 
1.83 


Percent  by 
volume 


55.6 
42,7 
44,4 
65,7 


Bid  index 


1,69 
1.24 
1.55 
1,95 


Percent  bv 
volume 


14,0 
7,6 
9,1 

16,3 


Bid  index 


1,67 
1,18 
1.84 
2,18 


1,63 
1.30 
1,64 
1,93 


2,  Road  dcielopments 

(.11  Forest  Service.— Since  road  develop- 
ment costs  In  Regions  2  and  3  average  only 
around  50  cents  per  thousand  board  feet, 
thev  have  been  excluded  from  the  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  road  cost  requirements  on 
comparative  bidding. 

Summary  Table  4  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Table  IB  It  shows  the  comparisons  between 
bid  ratios  and  road  costs  for  the  42  National 
Forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Em- 
pire States  where  demand-supply  relatlon- 
Eh'.ps  for  timber  are  critical.  The  table  sum- 
marizes results  on  these  42  Forests  by  States. 
The  table  indicates  that  other  factors  aflect- 
inj  competitive  bidding  are  more  significant 
than  variations  in  the  road  costs.  The  highest 
road  costs  are  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Thp  bid  index  for  sales  on  the  National  Por- 
es:,-, m  the  State  of  Washington  Is  a  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  average  for  the  42 
Fores's  The  lowest  road  cost  requirements 
arc  In  the  St.ate  of  Idaho:  the  bid  index  for 
the  Forests  in  Idaho  in  1964  was  approxi- 
mately at  the  average  for  the  42  Forests.  In 
total  amount,  the  bid  premium  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests  In  Idaho  was  the  lowest  of  any 
of  the  States.  Average  appraised  price  was 
approximately  $5  00  and  $6,00  per  thousand 
bo.ird  feet  in  1964  and  1965, ,  respectively. 
Thir  means  that  the  bid  premium  was  ap- 
p.'^oxlmately  $3  00  and  $1.80,  respectively,  for 
the  two  years.  This  is  in  contrast  to  an  aver- 
age bid  premium  for  the  42  Forests  of  $6,22 
and  $8  44,  respectively. 

The  highest  road  cost  per  thousand  on  the 
4:  forests  occurred  on  the  Mt,  Baker  Forest 
where  the  cost  was  $8,37  per  M  board  feet 
In  1964  and  $7  47  In  1965,  Tlie  bid  ratios  for 
thrse  two  years  for  this  Forest  were  1,72  and 
2  14  These  ratios  are  substantially  higher 
tnan  the  respective  average  bid  ratios  for  the 
42  Forests. 

C  Auctian  or  aealcd  bids 
1.  Forest  Service 
Summary  Table  5  Is  based  on  Appendix 
T.ible  5  .A  It  compares  appraised  and  bid 
prices  and  bid  ratios  for  sealed  and  auction 
bidding  sales  In  the  six  western  Regions.  In 
only  three  Regions  was  sealed  bidding  used 
to  an  extent  which  makes  the  comparative 
results  of  possible  significance.  These  Re- 
gions are  1,  2,  and  5.  Region  1  made  the 
most  tise  of  auction  bidding  with  slightly 
o\er  25  percent.  Regions  2  and  5  use  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  but  the  percentage 
dropped  to  13.4  in  Region  5  in  1965.  Since 
there  is  little  competitive  bidding  in  Region 
2  there  is  not  much  significance  in  the 
Comparative  figures  between  the  two  methods 


there.  In  Region  1,  sealed  bidding  produced 
a  higher  bid  ratio  than  auction  bidding, 
particularly  in  1965.  The  appraised  value  of 
sales  used  for  sealed  bidding  was  approxi- 
mately $1.00  per  M  higher  jhan  for  auction 
bidding  In  both  Regions  1  and  5.  In  Region 
5  auction  bidding  produced  higher  bid 
ratio  than  sealed  bidding. 

Overall   only   around    10  percent   of  total 
sales  were  made  through  sealed  bidding  in 


tlie  western  Regions.  The  overall  averages 
are  not  particularly  significant  because  they 
are  strongly  effected  by  the  large  volume 
of  sales  in  Region  6  which  is  almost  exclu- 
sively on   an  auction  bidding  basis. 

The  available  comparative  statistics  on 
sealed  and  auction  bidding  are  inadequate 
to  support  conclusions  on  the  monetary  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  either  method. 


Summary  T.vble  4 

Comparison  of  bid  ratios  with  specified  road  costs  on  42  national  forests  of  Pacific  coast  and 
inland  empire  States  where  timber  supplij-deniand  relationships  are  critical — Advertised 
sales  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal 
year 


Calitornia  . . 

0:i 

Idaho.-.    . . 

Do  .... 
Montana 

Do 

Oregon 

Do 

Wastiington. 

Do 


Total 


Do. 


1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1%5 
1964 
1%5 
1%4 
1%5 

1964 
1965 


Volume 
thousand 
board  leet 


Appraised 
price  per 
thousand 
board  feet 


I 


2.186 

2,154 

767 

820 

476 

414 

3.167 

3,135 

1,451 

1,422 


J7.75 

8.84 

5.03 

6.03 

5.03 

5.71 

16,09 

16,50 

10,47 

11,49 


Bid  ratio 


8,047 
7,946 


11,11 
11,88 


1,70 
1,59 
1,60 
1,31 
2,13 
1,88 
1,50 
1,80 
1,49 
1,75 


1,56 
1,72 


Road  cost 

per  thousand 

board  leet 


$4  46 
3.51 
3,11 
3,20 
3,99 
4.70 
5  44 
6,09 
6,51 
6,79 


5,06 
5,15 


SuMMAIiY    T.\BLi:    5 

Comparison  of  and  ion  and  sealed  bidding  for  sawlogs  in  the  urslfrn  regions—Advertised 

sales  in  fiscal  years  1064  and  1066 


Region              Bid  method 

Fiscal 
year 

Number 
of  sales 

Volume 

(MM  board 

leet) 

Percent  of 

Price  per  thousand  board  leet 

Bid 

volume 

Appraised 

Bid 

Overbid 

ratio 

1    Auction  bid           

1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 

173 

108 

167 

120 

28 

21 

24 

22 

31 

5 

31 

4 

62 

9 

69 

13 

137 

77 

138 

68 

906.7 
337.1 
270.3 
317,9 
366.0 

81.7 
182.4 

62.5 
363.0 
5.2 
445.8 
3.9 
354.4 

22.4 
400.6 

35.6 

1,684.3 

473.2 

1,817.6 

280.6 

72.9 
27.1 
73.2 
26.8 
81.8 
78.2 
75.1 
24,9 
98,6 

1,4 
99,1 

0,9 
94,1 

5.9 
91.8 

8,2 
78.1 
21.9 
86,6 
13.4 

$4.48 
5.73 
5.63 
6.22 
2.64 
3.19 
3.84 
2.59 
4.49 
5,31 
4,58 
6,37 
4,29 
2.42 
3.51 
6.35 
7.58 
8.47 
8.72 
9.60 

$8.93 
11.87 
8.52 
12.82 
2.79 
3.66 
3.87 
2.83 
4.64 
6.39 
5.63 
8.75 
4.61 
2.48 
3.98 
6.77 
13.22 
13.39 
14.09 
14.58 

J4.45 

6.14 

2.89 

6.60 

.15 

.47 

.03 

.24 

.15 

1.08 

1.05 

2.38 

.32 

.01 

.47 

.42 

5.64 

4.92 

5.37 

4.98 

1.99 

Sealed  bid                 

2.07 

1.  51 

Sealed  bid      

2.  06 

Sealed  bid      ..- 

1. 15 

Auction  bid 

1.  01 

1.09 

1.  22 

Sealed  bid       

1.  20 

Auction  bid        -- 

1.  23 

Sealed  bid          

1.37 

4    Auction  bid      .. 

1,07 

Sealed  bid        

1.60 

Auction  bid    

1.  13 

Sealed  bid    

5    Auction  bid         

1.  74 

Sealed  bid  

1.  58 
1.62 
1.52 

Sealed  bid 

18822 
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Conipariton  of  auction  find  scaled  bidding  for  aawlogs  in  the  western  regions — Advertised 
mlfs  in  fiscal  years  i'j6i  and  1065 — Continued 


Region 

BkJ  method 

Fiscal 
year 

Number 

Ol  sales 

Volume 
(MM  bojrj 

teet; 

Percent  o( 

annual 
volume 

Price  per  t 
Appraised 

Musand  board  feet 

Bid 

Bid 

Overbid 

ratio 

6 

Auction  btd 

1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 

1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 

1,008 
SO 

1.014 
66 

4. 456. 5 

28.8 

4.372.1 

26.5 

99  4 

0.6 

99.4 

.6 

14.46 
11.97 
15.07 
18.42 

21.63 
16.51 
27.00 
29.99 

.17 
4.54 
11.93 
11  57 

1  50 

Sealed  bid    

1  31 

Auction  bid      . 

I  79 

» 

Sealed  bid 

Auction  bid  

1  63 

Total  .-. 

1,439 
27a 

1.443 
295 

8. 131. 1 
948.4 

8.094.8 
727.0 

89.5 

10.5 

91  7 

8.3 

10.50 
6.99 

11.22 
7.66 

16  12 
11.81 
19.26 
12.95 

5.62 
4.82 
8.04 
5.29 

1  54 

Sealed  bi-*      

1  69 

Auction  bid 

1  72 

Sealed  bid 

1  69 

2.  Bureau  or  Land  ICaoagement 

On  February  9,  1965  the  Comptroller 
General  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  Report  titled  "Questionable 
Aspects  of  Oral  Ai  ctlon  Bidding  for  Federal 
Timber  Sold  at  Certain  L<;>cations  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  "  The  report  was  based  on 
a  review  of  "bidding  procedures  for  selected 
Federal  Timber  saJj  offerings  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Depsurtment  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  E>epartmenc 
of  the  Interior,  Ir  the  Pacific  Northwest  " 
The  scope  of  review  "...  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  an  examination  into  the  opera- 
tions of  selected  olBces  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the 
disposal  of  Federal  timber  offered  for  sale  to 
the  general  public  during  flsc.il  years  1961 
and  1962  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1963."  Significant  in  the  report  is  the  Comp- 
troller General's  observation  that  "bidding 
practices  employed  In  the  sale  of  Federal 
timber  ,  .  .  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  disclosed  instances  where  the  use 
of  oral  auction  bidding  did  not  apF>ear  to 
provide  the  Government  with  reasonable  a-s- 
surance  that  the  timber  was  being  sold  at 
competitive  prices  '  The  concern  of  the 
Comptroller  General  wivs  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  always  receive  Just  compensa- 
tion from  the  sale  of  Federal  timber.  The 
Comptroller  General  recommended  a  change 
In  bidding  practices,  le.  use  of  sealed  bids. 
In  only  these  specified  instances,  to  correct 
the  situation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  May 
14.  1965  response  to  the  GAG  report  had  the 
following  to  say : 

"The  basic  Issue  is  whether  sealed  bids  per 
se  will  result  in  broader  competition  in  tim- 
ber sales.  We  can  neither  rebut  nor  atRrm 
this  OAO  theory.  c:early.  behavior  of  bidders 
for  public  timber  must  be  more  fully  un- 
derstood before  sealed  bidding  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  procedure  that  will  further  the 
broad  purposes  of  the  acts  governing  timber 
disposal. 

"Among  the  requirements  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning timber  disposal  is  that  it  contributes 
to  the  economic  stability  of  local  communi- 
ties and  forest  industries  We  feel  that  sales 
utilizing  oral  bidding  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives  However. 
we  Intend  to  use  sealed  bids  in  selected  areas 
on  a  trial  bcuis  for  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  sales  on  a  random  selecUon  basis  to 
obtain  data  for  comparison  with  the  results 
obtained  under  oral  bidding  prtx^edures  " 

Subsequent  to  the  above  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, this  particular  study  was  ini- 
tiated at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Also,  on  October  11,  1965.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  L^ued  a  report  analyz- 
ing the  results  of  sealed  and  oral  bid  timber 
sales  In  Regions  1  and  5  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  is  possible  that  this  particular  study 
plus  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  GAO  report 
referred  to  above  may  obviate  the  need  to 
carry  forward  the  proposal   for  a  sampling 


program  of  sealed  bid  timber  sales  in  western 
Oregon. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  O&C  .Advi- 
sory Board  was  asked  to  study  the  question 
of  bidding  methods  in  Western  Ore>;on  Bisl- 
cally  their  finding  wis  that  sealed  bidding 
should  not  be  used.  The  O&C  Advisory  Bciard 
concurred  with  the  findings  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. A  copy  of  this  report  Is  Included  In 
the  Appendix  as  Item  11. 

D  Procedures  for  determining  payment 

volumei 
Most  BI^  sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
volume  determined  in  the  standing  tree.  Most 
Forest  Service  sales  ore  made  on  the  basts  of 
volume  determinations  by  measurement  of 
the  logs  cut  and  removed  from  a  sale  area. 
The  BLM  m.ikes  some  scaled  sales,  and  the 
Forest  Service  makes  some  cruise  s.iles  It  is 
agreed  that  the  same  appraisal  system  should 
be  applicable  to  both  scaled  and  cruised 
sales.  The  appraisal  system  deternUnes  the 
stumpage  value  per  unit  of  measure.  This 
rate  can  be  applied  to  volumes  determined 
either  in  the  standing  tree  or  after  the  trees 
have  been  felled  and  bucked  into  logs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  P;-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield''  ""^ 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  may  be  recognized,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI,  for  not  to  exceed  13 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  .^ad  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the 
tran.saction  of  mornint,'  biisincss  be  con- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


INVESTMENT  IN  HOUSING  IN  URBAN 
POVERTY  AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  privileged  to  join  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  F'lorida  I  Mr  Sm.ath- 
ERsl  and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [  Mr.  Pe.'VRSon  1 ,  In  a  bill  to  engage  the 
resources,  talents,  and  energies  of  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  In  the  physical 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  In  urban  poverty  areas. 

Private  enterprise  builds  nearly  all  of 


our  housing  today.  But  the  one  area  In 
which  private  enterprise  has  not  played 
a  full  part  has  been  in  the  area  of  .great- 
est present  need:  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  in  the 
center  city,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
slums  which  scar  its  face.  It  is  in  these 
areas  also  that  Government  procrams 
have  mo.st  conspicuou.^ly  failed.  And  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  enlist  the  en- 
ergies and  resources  of  private  entci-prise 
in  this  great  remaining  task. 

Though  complex  in  detail,  the  bill  we 
introduce  today  is  .simple  in  purpose  and 
method.  Its  aim  is  to  create  a  mechanism 
by  which  private  enterprise  can  and  will 
build  and  rehabilitate  large  numbers  of 
low-cost  housing  units  in  urban  poverty 
areas.  It  drives  toward  this  goal  by  two 
means.  First,  It  attempts  to  lower  costs 
by  providing  an  extended  interest  rate 
sub.sidy  similar  to  that  existing  in  some 
current  housing  programs,  and  by  au- 
thorizing payments  to  municipalities  in 
lieu  of  real  estate  taxes  on  this  housing. 
Second,  It  aims  to  attract  larse-.scale 
private  enterprise  Investment  through  a 
system  of  tax  Incentives,  designed  to 
make  such  investment  possible  at  com- 
petitive rates  of  return. 

By  offering  positive  Inducements  for 
large  investments  of  equity  capital,  the 
bill  would  attempt  to  lessen  the  Indus- 
try's excessive  dependence  on  the  interest 
rate,  and  thereby  lessen  the  con.se- 
quences — In  unbuilt  housing.  Idle  con- 
struction capacity,  and  unemployment— 
which  now  follow  fluctuations  In  that 
rate. 

The  bill  has  been  designed  to  produce 
tiie  needed  new  housing  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  Government.  For  the 
Initial  volume  of  300,000  to  400,000  units 
.set  out  In  the  bill,  the  maximum  cost  of 
the  interest-rate  subsidy  and  related  ex- 
penditures is  $50  million  a  year  exclud- 
ing the  contribution  to  local  tax  abate- 
ment efforts.  The  bill's  Inherent  flexi- 
bility provides  for  tax  credits  If  equity  is 
substituted  for  borrowing.  In  any  case, 
the  average  annual  expenditure  for  in- 
terest subsidies  and  tax  benefits  will  not 
go  over  the  $50  million  maximum. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  direct  dollar 
cost  will  be  offset  by  Increased  Federal 
tax  collections  on  increased  construction 
activity,  and  the  Federal  tax  abatement 
features  will  result  In  dollar  for  dollar 
gains  to  municipal  revenues. 

THE    PROBLEM 

At  the  heart  of  nearly  every  American 
city  is  a  core  of  poverty.  It  has  many 
characteristics,  but  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  resistant  problems  today — as  it 
has  been  for  nearly  a  centuiy — is  hous- 
ing which  is  dangerous,  unhealthy  and 
overcrowded,  a  blight  on  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  city  and  the  souls  of  Its  people  alike. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Jacob  Rlis  awakened  New  York  and  the 
Nation  to  the  squalor  and  danger  of  the 
slums,  governments  at  all  levels — State, 
city,  and  Federal — have  mounted  pro- 
gram after  program,  effort  after  effort,  to 
do  something  about  them.  We  have  torn 
them  down — and  others  have  risen  in 
their  place.  We  have  tried  to  rehabilitate 
them — and  deterioration  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  repair.  Their  residents 
have  become  educated,  and  trained;  they 


have  moved  to  better  areas  of  decent 
housing— and  others  have  come  to  take 
their  places:  from  Poland  and  Ireland, 
and  from  every  other  country  of  Europe; 
and  for  the  last  40  years,  from  every 
corner  of  America — from  the  Appalach- 
ian mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
from  the  Northern  plains  and  the  South- 
western Dust  Bowl. 

Nearly  eveiy  group  and  class  of  Ameri- 
cans has,  at  one  time  or  another,  passed 
thi-ough  the  city  slum  on  Its  way  to  join- 
ing the  mainstream  of  the  Nation;  for 
each  group  in  turn,  the  slum  has  been  the 
passing  experience  of  a  generation  or 
two  But  in  recent  years,  an  exploding 
population,  along  with  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs,  and  sweeping  changes  in  the 
economy,  have  made  the  slum  Into  a  trap, 
a  seemingly  pei'manent  abode,  in  the 
words  of  Joseph  Lyford,  an  airtight  cage. 
The  slums  have  become  bigger:  whole 
cities  in  themselves,  areas  of  as  many  as 
350,000  people.  And  as  they  have  grown, 
the  cities  around  them  have  withered. 
Those  with  the  means  to  do  so  have  fled 
to  the  suburbs;  income-producing  job.s 
have  gone  with  them.  The  cities'  tax 
base  has  eroded,  and  thus  they  have  be- 
come less  able  to  deal  with  decay,  just 
as  ever-greater  proportions  of  their  peo- 
ple came  to  require  assistance. 

These  conditions  have  affected  more 
than  the  poor.  Every  man  and  woman 
and  child  in  the  city  feels  them  In  every 
aspect  of  dally  life:  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  municipal  services  to  the  threat 
of  tension  and  violence  that  is  present 
wherever  slums  exist.  To  act  against 
them  is  to  help  the  poor;  but  It  is  also 
to  help  ourselves.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
charity,  but  the  deepest  practical  wis- 
dom, which  commands  that  we  act — to 
save  the  cities  we  all  must  share. 

The  cities  need  help  In  many  forms. 
By  far  the  most  Important  Is  In  the  re- 
development of  their  economies  to  bring 
back  jobs  and  Income  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  poverty-stricken  who  now 
are  so  large  a  part  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion—and so  serious  a  drain  on  Its  fi- 
nancial resources.  As  David  Rockefel- 
ler has  said,  we  must  begin  to  develop 
the  economies  of  our  cities  just  as  we  try 
to  develop  poor  nations  abroad.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  new  jobs,  affording 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency  for  those 
who  now  languish  in  idleness,  or  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  And  it  was  to  this  end  that 
I  joined  yesterday  in  tlie  Introduction  of 
a  bill  for  the  stimulation  of  job-creating 
investment  in  urban  poverty  areas. 

But  another  vital  need  is  for  better 
housing,  at  a  price  which  the  people  of 
the  city  can  afford.  For  the  city's  physical 
decay  has  reached  threatening  propor- 
tions : 

As  of  the  last  housing  census  In  1960, 
over  4  million  urban  housing  units  were 
classed  as  substandard — that  Is,  were 
either  completely  dilapidated,  or  were 
both  physically  deteriorating  and  with- 
out adequate  sanitary  facilities; 

At  the  same  time,  3  million  more  units 
were  so  deteriorated  that  they  required 
constant  major  repair; 

At  least  2  million  more  had  serious 
violations  of  local  codes,  or  were  badly 
overcrowded. 

And  in  poverty  areas,  over  40  percent 
of  housing  was  substandard.  Indeed,  so 


pervasive  has  decay  become  that  Secre- 
tary Weaver  informs  us  there  are  at  least 
4  million  moderate  income  families — not 
poor,  but  with  armioal  incomes  between 
$3,500  and  $6,000  who  are  trapped  into 
inadequate  housing  because  there  is  no 
decent  housing  within  their  abUity  to 
pay.  As  Walter  Reuther  told  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Subcommittee : 
When  people  who  need  low-  and  middle- 
Income  housing  have  to  compete  .  .  .  with 
people  who  can  afford  luxury  housing,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  people  who  need  low- 
and  middle-income  housing  come  out  on  the 
short  end. 

And  the  problems  are  increasing.  Since 
the  1960  census,  what  special  studies 
we  have  Indicate  that  the  problem  has 
not  eased;  indeed  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  has  grown  far  worse.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  these  special 
studies,  carried  out  by  Prof.  Charles 
Abrams,  revealed  that  in  New  York  City, 
the  number  of  unsound  housing  imlts 
rose  from  420,000  in  1960  to  525,000  in 
1965.  That  is,  as  columnist  Murray 
Kemper  observed,  New  York  acquired 
enough  new  substandard  units  "to  house 
the  entire  population  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
in  splendid  misery."  Still  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  New  York  is  imlque;  indeed, 
in  those  years.  New  York  did  more  to 
clear  slums  and  build  new  low-rent  hous- 
ing than  any  other  city  In  the  country. 

GOVERNMENT    PEOGHAMS 

Since  1937,  the  Federal  Government 
has  subsidized  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  housing  units  for  low- 
income  famiUes.  In  1949,  Congress  de- 
clared the  goal  of  national  housing  policy 
to  be  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  Almost  every  Congress  since 
World  War  II  has  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  more  housing  within  the  reach  of 
moderate-  and  low-income  families. 

These  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
only  one  major  direction.  In  the  years 
since  the  war,  programs  of  Government 
mortgage  Insurance,  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  and  tax  advan- 
tages for  home  ownership,  have  sup- 
ported and  made  possible  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  housing  In  the  suburbs. 
Around  every  great  city,  where  once  there 
were  farms  and  open  fields,  stretch  mil- 
lions of  single-family  homes,  housing  the 
fastest  grcwing  part  of  our  people. 

But  programs  to  assist  housing  in  the 
central  cities— the  vital  nerve  centers  of 
these  great  metropolitan  concentra- 
tions—have been  far  less  successful.  In 
its  30  years  of  operation,  the  public 
housing  program  has  completed  only 
639,000  units— and  of  these,  only  one- 
fifth,  less  than  150,000.  are  in  cities  of 
over  25,000  people.  Similarly,  In  1961, 
Congress  enacted  a  program  to  lower 
the  cost  of  moderate-income  housing 
through  subsidizing  the  interest  rate  on 
mortgages— the  so-caUed  221(d)(3) 
program.  In  6  years  of  operation,  this 
program  has  produced  only  65,000  hous- 
ing units,  and  many  carry  rents  well 
above  the  paying  capacity  of  families 
earning  even  as  much  as  $6,000  yearly. 
Nor  have  State  and  local  government 
programs  been  more  effective  than  those 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


Clearly,  the  construction  each  year  of 
25,000  low-income  units  and  11,000  mod- 
erate-income units  does  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the  constant  deteriora- 
tion of  older  housing  stock.  If  we  would 
begin  to  eliminate  slums,  or  even  to  slow 
dowTi  their  further  growth;  if  we  would 
begin  to  restore  the  cities'  fading  tax 
base;  if  we  would  begin  to  change  a  sit- 
uation in  which  14,000  American  chil- 
dren are  treated  for  rat  bites  each  year; 
then  we  must  build  and  rehabilitate  far 
more  housing  units  in  the  center  cities — 
at  a  price  which  their  residents  can  af- 
ford to  pay. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION  A.ND 
INCENTIVES 

Almost  all  housing  in  the  United 
States  is  built  by  private  enterprise.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  direct  support  programs, 
such  as  public  housing  or  housing  for 
the  elderly,  the  role  of  Government  has 
been  in  support  of  efforts  by  the  private 
sector.  Nevertheless,  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  and  continues  to  be,  a 
vital  one.  Eighty  percent  of  postwar 
suburban  housing,  for  example,  was  built 
with  the  aid  of  mortgage  guarantees, 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. For  many  years,  the  supply  of 
mortgage  money  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. FNMA  provides  a  secondary 
market  for  mortgages,  thus  allowing 
capital  to  be  constantly  reinvested  In 
new  construction.  Federal  regulatory 
policies  have  fostered  the  growth  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  which  finance 
most  single-family  home  construction. 
Even  the  building  of  luxury  housing  In 
the  city  has  been  assisted  by  favorable 
treatment  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod?. 
But  similar  assistance  and  support  has 
not  been  available  for  low-cost  housing 
in  the  slums. 

To  bring  the  resources  of  private  en- 
terprise to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the 
slums,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
system  of  Incentives  and  assistance — 
fully  as  effective  to  this  task,  as  was  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  we  gave 
private  enterprise  to  engage  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  suburbs. 

For  It  is  not  out  of  lack  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  nor  out  ol  disinterest  or 
ignorance,  that  American  business  has 
neglected  the  city  housing  problem. 
Firms  such  as  U.S.  Gypsum  and  U.S. 
Plywood  have  b6gun  experimental  re- 
habilitation projects  in  the  slums  of  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  In  New  York  City, 
Conrad  Engineers  has  developed  and  ex- 
perimented with  a  special  48-hour  re- 
hablhtatlon  technique.  And  witness 
after  witness  at  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
agreed  with  Gerald  PhUUpe,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  General  Electric,  that  in 
the  development  of  low-cost  housing. 
Government  "should  look  to  private  in- 
dustry for  leadership' —and  that  private 
industry  was  ready  to  assume  that  lead- 
ership role. 

But  as  David  Rockefeller  also  told  the 
committee,  businessmen  know  of  no  real 
way  "in  which  private  enterprise  can 
build  and  make  a  profit,  even  a  modest 
one,"  in  building  for  the  lower  income 
famUies.  In  the  words  of  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation position  paper: 
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It  private  capital  Is  t«  enter  (the  slums). 
new  and  powerful  Incentives  will  be  needed 
to  compensate  for  the  obvious  economic  dis- 
advantages  that   now   exist. 


And,  the  paper  continues: 

Next  to  an  outright  guarantee  of  profits — 
an  undesirable  and  unlikely  alterniitlve— 
the  most  eflective  tools  we  have  so  far  de- 
vised to  redirect  the  flow  of  private  resources 
are  private  tax  incentives 

This  bill  would  provide  those  in- 
centives. 

THK    BILL 

The  bill   is  dcsicrned   to  encourat^e   a 
partnership   of   pruato    enterprise    and 
Government  in   the  swift  and   efficient 
production    of    low-income    housing.    It 
establishes  a  new  mechanism  for  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  hou.slnc,  while  providing; 
reasonable   and   competitive   profits   on 
capital  through  a  system  of  tax  Incen- 
tives. We  believe  this  mechanism  capable 
of  producing   two-   and   three- bedroom 
units  that  will  rent  for  under  $100   a 
month. 
The  bill  has  11  basic  features. 
First.  The  bill  encompa.sses  not  only 
the    building    of    new    units,    but    en- 
courages the   rehabilitation   of  existincr 
structures.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
technology,     many     hoosinsr     units     in 
major  cities  can  be  rehabilitated  for  be- 
tween half  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
new  construction.  Moreover,  rehabilita- 
tion can  normally  be  accomplished  more 
rapidly  than  can  the  buildins:  of  new 
units.    Thus,    both    cost    efficiency    and 
speed  lead  us  to  prefer  rehabilitation— 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  new  con- 
struction— rather   than   just    new   con- 
struction. 

Second.  Cities  will  have  primary  con- 
trol over  their  housing  programs;  satis- 
factory consultation  must  be  had  with 
city  officials— as  well  as  local  residents— 
before  a  certificate  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
city  can  determine  the  order  and  pace  of 
reconstruction  for  Its  poverty  areas,  and 
deal  with  resettlement  problems  in  an 
orderly  fashion.   It  can   lower  building 
costs  and  rents  by  condemning  land  and 
then   leasing   it   to   the   private   entre- 
preneur for  the  useful  life  of  the  project. 
By  using  such  a  condemnation-leaseback, 
the  city  can  encourage  housing  construc- 
tion, and  yet  guarantee  that  land  value 
Increases  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the 
general   public.    Most   Importantly,    the 
city  can  Insure  that  construction  is  car- 
ried out  with  maximum  attention  to  co- 
ordination  with   such   city   services   as 
schools,  transportation,  and  health    as 
well  as  to  other  Federal  programs  such 
as  Open  Space,  and  the  Model  Cities  Act. 
Third.  The  benefits  of  the  bill  are  lim- 
ited to  the  construction  of  low-Income 
housing  within  urban  poverty  areas,  de- 
marcated on  maps  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  bill  is  so  limited 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  this  is 
initially  a  limited,   not   an  open-ended 
program;  therefore  it  is  appropriate  to 
require  that  the  worst  housing  conditions 
be  remedied  first.  Another  is  that  the 
work  of  construction  in  poverty  areas 
wUl  indirectly  aid  the  economy  of  these 


areas,  especially  small  businesses  which 
service  the  construction  and  its  workers; 
and  these  areas  desperately  need  eco- 
nomic improvement.  Finally  and  most 
importantly,  the  physical  reconstruction 
of  urban  poverty  areas  is  an  imp^ortant 
element  in  the  buildin.s;  of  coherent  and 
independent  communities — an  opportu- 
nity which  their  residents  demand  and 
deserve.  I  am  deeply  committed,  as  I 
believe  are  they,  to  the  principle  of  an 
open  society  in  which  each  man  decides 
where  he  will  live  and  whom  he  will  call 
ne:;;hbor.  But  the  immediate  need  is  for 
decent  and  dl-nified  conditions  where 
people  now  live.  And  in  the  lonp  run,  it 
is  only  by  a  rebuilding  process  of  which 
physical  reconstruction  is  an  intesral 
part,  that  we  can  achieve  the  compara- 
bility of  hou.vnt;  which  is  an  indispens- 
able retiuiremmt  fo-  full  integration. 

Fourth.  Tlie  bill  establisiies  a  new 
Low-Income  Housing  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  A.ssignment  of  this 
program  to  the  Federal  Hou.Mng  Admin- 
istration would  be  neither  appropriate 
nor  effective.  FHAs  primary  interest  is 
in  the  construction  of  single-family 
homes  for  middle-income  families.  But 
the  personnel  and  procedures  developed 
to  deal  with  the  suburbs  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  rapid  processing  of  appli- 
cations for  the  construction  ol  multiple- 
dwelling  units  for  low-income  families. 
Indeed,  many  builders  avoid  FHA  pro- 
grams because  they  cannot  afford  to  wait 
as  long  as  3  years  or  more  for  project 
approval.  A  small,  active,  new  organiza- 
tion within  HUD  on  the  other  har.d, 
will  allow  the  different  pioblrms  each  to 
be  handled  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  houshig  being  constructed.  And  this 
organization  can  utilize  the  FHA  meclia- 
nLsm  whenever  it  is  felt  advisable  . 

Fifth.  An  applicant  receiving  local  ap- 
proval and  certification  from  HUD  can 
obtain  mortgage  insurance  for  a  loan  of 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  project  cost,  to 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  up  to  50 
years  at  a  2-percent  rate  of  Interest.  As 
with  the  existing  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  below-market  In- 
terest rate,  this  is  made  possible  by  a 
purchase  commitment  from  the  FNMA, 
which  buys  the  mortgages  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Treasury  borrowings  In  this  bill, 
the  dollar  value  of  mortgages  that  can  be 
Insured  Is  limited  by  the  ceiling  on  the 
FNMA  commitment:  $3  billion,  to  be 
made  available  over  the  next  6  years. 

Tlie  minimum  equity  has  been  set  at 
a  relatively  high  20  percent,  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  to  prevent  irresponsible 
or  fly-by-night  operators  from  exploiting 
this  procram.  as  has  haptx-ned  to  some 
Federal  housing  programs  in  the  past. 
A  second  Is  to  make  the  Government's 
money  go  further,  and  as  will   appear 
later,  substantial  additional  benefits  are 
offered  to  secure  greater  equity  invest- 
ment.   Finally,   inducing   greater  equity 
Investment    is    an    attempt    to   stabilize 
construction    expenditures,    which    are 
now  overly  dependent  on  small  fluctua- 
tions   in    the    interest    rate.    America's 
major    industrial    corjxiratlons    finance 
a  great  portion  of  their  Investment,  for 
the  most  part,  through  Internally  gen- 
erated  equity   capital.    Thus   they   can 


maintain  a  course  of  steady  grow  th  over 
many  years — a  course  which  is  beneficial 
to  themselves,  to  tJieir  workers,  and  to 
the  economy  in  general. 

The  construction  industry,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  financed  almost  entirely 
through  borrowings,  and  therefore  stops 
and  starts  atain— perhaps  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  a  year— as  the  in- 
terest rate  goes  up  or  down  by  fraction- 
of  a  point.  The  result  is  the  production  of 
housing  on  schedules  often  irrelevant  to 
tiie  demand  for  new  units.  magia:>d 
instability  in  the  economy,  and  serious 
per.sonal  hardsliip  for  constiuction  worij^ 
ers.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  .some 
construction  trades  are  now  experienc- 
ing unemployment  rates  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent; the  extent  of  unused  capacity  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  construction  in 
the  State  is  down  17  percent  from  the 
high  of  1962. 

If  we  can.  by  inducements  which  are 
described  later,  increase  the  proportion 
of  equity  capital  in  construction,  the  re- 
sult will  be  beneficial  to  housing  policy 
and  especially  to  construction  workers 
so  many  of  whom  are  now  idle  in  eveo' 
.section  of  the  counti->'. 

In  return  for  receiving  the  low-interest 
loan  and  other  benefits,  the  applican' 
must  agi-ee  to  meet  basic  standaids  of 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance 
and  to  build  or  rehabilitate  at  least  100 
units  who.se  rentals  will  be  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  He  must  also  agree 
to  accept  a  diiect  base  return  on  his 
equity  of  approximately  3  percent.  Fi- 
nally, he  must  rent  to  low-income  per- 
sons, and  continue  as  owner  of  the  proj- 
ect for  a  minimum  period  of  10  years. 

Sixth.  In  order  to  Induce  groups  of 
individuals  and  corporations  to  pool  their 
resources   for   the   rebuilding   of   urban 
poverty  areas,  the  bill  amends  subchap- 
ter S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  corporations  having 
individual  or  corporate  sliareholders  can 
be  formed  to  construct  certified  low-in- 
come housing  projects.  The.se  corpora- 
tions can  then  pa.ss  the  rental  Income  re- 
ceived and  the  tax  losses  through  to  their 
shareholders.   I   have   spoken   with  nu- 
mei-ous  business  leaders   and   they  are 
unanimous  in  believing  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed.  For  with  It,  thev  can 
combine  their  talents  and  re.sources,  and 
approach  the  task  we  are  asking  them  to 
perform  with  the  capital  needed  to  re- 
build   not    a    single    dwelling    but   citv 
blocks  and  even  enttie  neigliboihoods. 
They  can  make  this  a  joint  venture  in 
which  a  common  goal  is  .sought  throuph 
cooidinated  planning. 

Seventh.  The  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
settlement of  all  those  per.sons  or  busi- 
nesses forced  to  move  due  to  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  low-income 
housing.  Not  only  are  moving  allowances 
and  a.ssistance  programs  made  available: 
but  any  Individual,  family  or  business- 
man who  has  been  asked  to  resettle  is 
given  first  priority  in  any  project  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
As  the  program  gathers  momentum.  It 
Is  hoped  that  construction  In  any  pov- 
erty area  will  be  staggered  so  as  to  re- 
locate each  group  or  small  business  that 
has  been  forced  to  move  in  a  newly  com- 
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pleted  project  within  the  same  neighbor- 

liood 

Eighth  The  bill  creates  a  home  man- 
agement fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  home  management 
corporations. 

The  fur.d,  with  an  initial  appropria- 
llon  of  $5  million,  will  supply  financial 
assistance  and  expertise  for  organizing 
the  buildings'  tenants  into  management 
corporations.  These  bodies  will  then  work 
with  the  projects'  owners,  performing 
management  and  maintenance  functions 
within  the  buildings  for  appropriate  fees. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  management  cor- 
porations will  also  serve  as  vehicles  for 
undertaking  educational,  cultural,  em- 
ployment, and  health  programs.  They 
will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funds  from 
various  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Etepartment  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  home  man- 
agement corporation  can  thus  become 
one  of  the  focal  points  of  community 
activity — an  organization  with  a  specific 
purpose  and  yet  an  ability  to  engage 
individual  participation  in  a  wide  range 
of  social  functions. 

Ultimately,  the  role  of  the  corporation 
in  the  project  itself  may  grow  from 
maintenance  assistance  to  ownership; 
the  bill  provides,  after  an  8-year  period. 
Inducements  for  the  owner  to  sell  the 
building  to  his  tenants.  Thus  the  man- 
agement corporations  could  provide  a 
gradual  transition  from  ordinary*  rent- 
ing to  cooperative  or  condominium  own- 
ership, avoiding  at  the  outset  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  legal  and  financial 
problems  of  the  ownership  of  multiple 
dwellings. 

Ninth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  property  tax  abatement 
fund  whose  ultimate  effect  will  be  to 
lower  tenant  rentals  in  projects  built 
imder  this  program.  At  present,  property 
taxes  are  one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to 
low-cost  housing  in  major  cities;  they 
may  run  as  high  as  25  percent  of  total 
rents,  and  impose  a  cost  of  $20  to  $40  a 
month  on  each  tenant.  A  few  cities  like 
New  York  have  taken  steps  to  abate 
taxes.  But  such  a  step  imposes  severe 
financial  burdens  on  the  municipality 
and  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely 
without  outside  financial  support. 

Nevertheless,  the  provision  of  low- 
rental  housing  requires  the  reduction  of 
property  tax  charges.  The  bill  therefore 
requires  cities  to  lower  their  property 
taxes  for  the  projects  built  or  rehabili- 
tated under  it  to  a  maximum  of  5  percent 
of  total  rents.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
creates  a  tax  abatement  fund,  with  an 
Initial  appropriation  of  $30  million.  This 
fund  will  automatically  reimburse  the 
city  for  50  percent  of  its  revenue  loss 
through  the  abatement.  For  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent,  the  fund  matches  the  con- 
tribution of  the  State  In  which  the  city  Is 
located,  d'^llar  for  dollar.  The  tax  abate- 
ment fund  will  be  maintained  at  a  $30- 
million  level  partly  by  appropriations, 
and  partly  by  payments  from  tenants 
w  hose  incomes,  over  time,  rise  sufficiently 
that  their  fixed  rental  charges  constitute 
less  than  15  percent  of  tlrelr  total  In- 
come. Rather  than  force  these  people  to 
move— as  is  done  In  too  many  low -In- 


come housing  projects — and  strip  the 
building  of  its  successes  and  the  commu- 
nity of  its  natural  leaders,  this  bill  lets 
them  remain  as  tenants.  It  asks  only 
that  they  contribute  18  percent  of  their 
additional  Income  to  the  Federal  fund 
which  is  lowering  the  cost  of  housing  for 
them  and  for  all  of  their  neighbors. 

Tenth.  The  major  feature  of  the  bill  is 
an  integrated  system  of  tax  Incentives 
designed  to  encourage  Individuals  and 
corporations  to  invest  in  the  construction 
of  certified  low-income^houslng  projects. 
The  Initial  owner  of  Ihe  project  would 
receive  a  tax  credit  scaled  to  his  equity 
Investment:  from  a  3-percent  credit  for 
an  equity  investment  oi  20  percent ;  to  a 
22-percent  credit  against  a  100-percent 
equity  investment.  The  credit  is  taken  on 
the  entire  cost  of  the  project. 

The  initial  owner  is  also  afforded  an 
accelerated  depreciation  scale.  With  a 
20-percent  equity  Investment,  the  owner 
can  depreciate  the  project  over  a  period 
of  no  more  than  20  years.  With  a  100- 
percent  equity  Investment,  the  progres- 
sive scale  permits  a  10-year  depreciation 
period.  Included  within  the  depreciable 
base — not  capitalized  as  land  costs — are 
all  demolition  and  site  improvement 
costs.  In  depreciating  the  project,  the 
initial  owner  need  not  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  project's  salvage  value. 

The  initial  owner  Is  assigned  a  mini- 
mum and  a  maximum  required  holding 
period.  The  minimum  period  for  all  Ini- 
tial owners  Is  10  years,  and  a  sale  before 
the  end  of  that  period — except  to  a  home 
management  corporation — leads  to  a  re- 
turn of  all  tax  benefits  to  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  sale  occurs  after  the  mini- 
mum period,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
maximum  required  holding  period,  the 
owner  can  either  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  his  profits,  or  reinvest  the  cash  pro- 
ceeds In  another  low-Income  housing 
project.  If  he  builds  more  low-income 
housing,  then  no  taxable  gain  is  recog- 
nized on  any  of  the  reinvested  sale  pro- 
ceeds— just  as  an  Individual  taxpayer, 
who  sells  his  house  to  buy  another,  need 
not  recognize  any  gain  on  the  sale  of  his 
first  house. 

The  maximum  required  holding  pe- 
riod Is  also  scaled  to  benefit  the  high 
equity  Investor.  The  maximum  required 
holding  period  is  equal  to  the  useful  life 
of  the  project  for  depreciation  purposes: 
approximately  20  years  for  the  owner 
with  20  percent  in  equity,  10  years  for  the 
100-percent  equity  Investor.  If  the  Initial 
owner  holds  the  project  until  the  end  of 
the  maximum  period,  and  reinvests  the 
sale  proceeds  In  another  low -Income 
housing  project,  he  pays  a  capital  gains 
tax  only  on  the  proceeds  which  are  In 
excess  of  his  federally  insured  mortgage. 
In  effect  the  builder  Is  being  relieved  of 
capital  gains  payments  on  the  difference 
between  his  prior  depreciation  and  the 
extent  of  his  mortgage  amortization. 

In  selling  his  project  at  any  time  after 
the  minimum  required  holding  period, 
the  initial  owner  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a  price  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  remaining  federally  Insured  mort- 
gage and  his  IrUtlal  equity  Investment  as 
reduced  by  the  credit  he  has  been 
granted.  In  fact,  the  incentives  that  are 
provided  to  all  subsequent  buyers  should 


produce  a  purchase  price  to  the  initial 
owner  that  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
his  equity  investment  and  the  outstand- 
ing federally  insured  mortgages. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  maximum  re- 
quired holding  period,  an  owner  de- 
cides to  continue  operating  the  building, 
he  is  given  a  restored  basis  and  permitted 
to  redepreciate  the  building  as  if  he  had 
purchased  it  from  himself.  In  most  cases, 
stability  of  ownership  is  desirable  and 
this  bill  takes  the  relevant  steps  to  en- 
courage that  stability. 

All  subsequent  buyers  of  a  project 
built  under  this  program  are  granted 
credits  and  accelerated  depreciation  pe- 
riods; they  are  also  assigned  maximum 
and  minimum  required  holding  periods. 
Finally,  an  insurance  fund  with  an  ini- 
tial appropriation  of  $10  million  is  estab- 
lished. The  fund,  while  charging  a  rea- 
sonable premium  from  all  participating 
owners,  guarantees  that  if  in  any  year, 
the  direct  return  on  an  investment  in  a 
project  falls  from  the  permitted  3  per- 
cent below  0  percent,  there  will  be  a  re- 
imbursement for  cash  losses.  Thus,  if 
maintenance  costs  or  vacancies  should 
suddenly  rise  in  a  project,  the  owner  will 
not — if  he  has  taken  out  insurance — be 
forced  to  carry  the  project  at  a  deficit. 

Admittedly,  these  are  complex  and  in- 
tricate provisions.  But  their  basic  thrust 
is  simple  and  clear.  They  have  been  de- 
signed, after  extensive  consultation  with 
businessmen  and  tax  experts,  to  achieve 
the  following  ends: 

To  induce  large  equity  investment  in 
low-cost  housing; 

To  favor  those  owners  who  hold  the 
property  for  long  periods,  rather  than 
turning  it  over  within  a'*ew  years  for  a 
tax   gain; 

To  encourage  investors  to  reinvest  the 
proceeds  of  any  sale  in  more  low-cost 
housing ; 

And  to  provide  a  competitive  rate  of 
return,  to  make  the  investment  attrac- 
tive overall — thus  minimizing  any  need 
for  direct  Government  participation  in 
the  ownership,  construction,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  housing,  or  for  any  direct 
Government  financing. 

The  rebiiilding  of  great  cities  is  a  great 
task.  But  it  is  only  one  of  many  such 
challenges  that  this  Nation  has  faced 
since  the  day  of  its  birth.  Certainly  it  is 
no  more  serious  and  difficult  than  was 
building  transconcinental  railroads  in 
the  1860's — or  building  an  Industrial 
base  in  an  agricultural  country  in  the 
1870's — or  building  the  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy" in  the  1940's.  The  physical  re- 
building of  cities  is  a  far  less  difficult 
task  than  is  the  broader  task  of  which  it 
is  a  part — the  task  of  eliminating  pov- 
erty in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Faced  w  ith 
such  challenges  In  the  past,  we  met  them 
through  a  partnership  of  Government 
and  its  people,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment givmg  business  and  labor  the  guid- 
ance and  support  they  needed  to  make 
their  efforts  effective. 

That  support — no  more,  and  no  less — 
is  what  this  bill  proposes  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  honored  to  join  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York' [Mr.  Kennedy]  In  proposing 
legislation  which  provides  Incentives  to 
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private  industry  to  participate  in  the 
meeting  of  the  housing  needs  of  our 
cities,  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
ghettos,  the  slums,  the  resultant  dislo- 
cation and  crime  of  our  cities  must  be 
removed.  This  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  the  first  but  the 
best  proposal  yet  made  to  eliminate  this 
blight  on  the  face  of  our  otherwise  flour- 
ishing Nation.  The  Federal  Government 
up  to  the  present  time  has  only  been  able 
to  provide  a  small  effort  in  meeting  this 
gigantic  shortaKe  of  adequate  housing 
for  those  who  have  substandard  incomes. 
or  no  incomes  at  all  We  all  lecogmze  the 
social  disorders  that  result  from  these 
deplorable  conditions  In  30  years  only 
639.000  public  housing  units  have  been 
completed  with  four-fifths  of  these  in 
communities  of  under  25.000  population 

A  program  that  was  begun  6  years  ago 
to  supply  lower  middle  income  housing 
has  insured  only  65.000  units.  Most  of 
these  units  rent  for  more  than  a  family 
earning  annually  $6,000  a  year  can  afford 
to  pay. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  our  task 
is  clear. 

We  must  turn  the  tide.' 

We  must  slow  the  rate  at  which  hous- 
ing slides  Into  disrepair  and  then  de- 
teriorates Into  a  slum  state. 

We  must  reverse  the  fatal  housing 
trend  of  today,  the  trend  which  sees  more 
housing  units  fallii\g  mto  the  substand- 
ard category  than  the  number  of  new 
units  built  to  replace  thom. 

We  must  rehabilitate  the  old  and  run- 
down, and  we  must  build  the  new.  In 
short,  we  must  supply  enough  quality 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  America. 
which  in  a  few  years  will  have  80  percent 
of  its  population  living  in  cities 

By  itself.  Government  cannot  fully 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  urban 
America. 

The  task  demands  the  full  attention 
and  effort  of  both  tiie  public  and  private 
sectors. 

It  demands  a  partnership  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise — a  pooling 
of  money,  idea.^.  understanding,  and 
technology. 

The  interest  of  private  enterprise  In 
such  a  joint  effort  is  only  too  evident 
U.S.  Gypsum  and  U  S  Plywood  and  other 
firms  are  experimenting  with  new  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  techniques. 

But  a  large-scale  effort  on  the  part  of 
private  Industry  to  rebuild  our  slums  will 
only  come  If  we  in  Government  can  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  return  to  those  who 
invest. 

Private  corporations  are  responsible 
first  and  foremost  to  their  stockholders. 
In  one  sentence,  building  luxury  housing 
or  Investing  In  stocks  and  bonds  provides 
these  corporations  with  bigger  profits 
and  less  risk  than  does  the  rehabilitation 
of  dwellings  in  large  cities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  appears  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  Is  clear.  We  must 
provide  Incentives  which  will  insure  that 
the  housing  needs  of  our  cities  will  be 
met  today. 

The  proposed  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  combines 
tax  incentives,  low-Interest  mortgages. 
and  other  devices  to  meet  these  needs. 


Obviously,  this  measure  will  achieve 
two  objectives  that  seem  irreconcilable. 

The  first  objective  is  low-rent  housing 
for  the  poor. 

The  second  is  a  reasonable  profit  for 
builders  who  attempt  to  provide  such 
hou.-)ing 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York,  ex- 
plained the  problem  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ates  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions as  follows; 

Busniessmen  know  of  no  real  w;iy  iii  which 
private  enterprise  can  build  and  make  a 
profit,  even  a  modest  one.  for  the  lowest  in- 
come brackets 

The  proposed  legislation  would  achieve 
several  results. 

First.  It  would  construct  or  rehabili- 
tate an  estimated  300.000  to  400,000  low- 
rent  housing  units  and  present  us  with 
a  new  building  technique 

Secondly,  it  would  establish  rents  on 
the  average  of  $70  to  $100  a  month. 

Third,  it  would  gain  a  net  return  on 
money  invested  of  between  13  and  15 
percent  for  those  who  build  the  low-rent 
housing 

Fourth.  It  would  establish  an  autono- 
mous division  within  the  Department  of 
{lousing  and  Urban  Development  to  rap- 
idly proce.ss  applications  for  the  con- 
struction of  multiple  dwellings  to  house 
low-income  families. 

And  finally,  it  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  owner  of  the  housing  after  a  10-year 
period,  to  sell  the  building  to  his  ten- 
ants 

The  mam  objective  is  to  provide  qual- 
ity rental  housing  as  soon  as  possible 
for  people  with  little  income.  Long-term 
Government  loans,  at  only  2  percent  in- 
terest to  those  who  invest  m  low-cost 
housing  vvould  make  possible  low  rents. 

Relatively  high  profits,  which  would 
entice  or  stimulate  private  capital  to 
move  into  the  ghettos,  would  be  made 
possible  by  two  forms  of  tax  benefits; 
namely,  tax  credits  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation. 

.As  all  of  you  know,  a  tax  credit  is  a 
return  to  an  investor  of  a  tax  he  would 
otherwise  owe.  measured  in  terms  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  investment 

Accelerated  depreciation  of  an  invest- 
ment has  the  eflect  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  an  investors  income  that 
would  be  taxed  currently 

An  investor  who  decided  to  build  low- 
rent  housing  in  an  urban  slum  or  ghetto 
would  receive  a  Federal  loan  of  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion, amortized  over  50  years  at  a  rate  of 
2  percent  annually  In  return  for  receiv- 
ing such  Federal  assistance,  the  investor 
would  have  to  agree  to  meet  basic  stand- 
ards of  con.st ruction,  design,  and  main- 
tenance 

In  addition,  the  investor  would  have 
to  build  or  rehabilitate  at  least  100  hous- 
ing units  whase  rentals  would  be  .set  by 
the  Federal  Government  He  would  al.so 
have  to  rent  to  low-income  pt^r.sons.  and 
continue  as  owner  of  the  project  for  a 
minimum  of  10  years. 

Finally,  the  investor  would  have  to 
agree  to  accept  a  basic  direct  return  on 
his  equity  of  only  3  percent  On  Its  face 
this  sounds  like  a  sacrifice — the  kind  an 


intelligent,    busine.ssman    would    not   be 
willing  to  make. 

On  a  $10  million  project  where  the  in- 
vestor's equity  was  $2  million,  his  return 
annually  would  be  only  $60.000 — less 
than  the  percentage  the  investor  would 
like  to  receive  on  a  $2  million  outlay. 

But  tax  incentives  would  make  the  plan 
more  attraclive. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  scale  of  in- 
vestment credits  ranging  from  3  percent 
for  tlie  individual  who  makes  an  iinesi- 
ment  of  20  percent  of  the  hou.sing  cost 
to  22  percent  for  the  person  who  puts  up 
the  entire  cost. 

Large  corporations  with  heavy  cash 
iesei-\es  who  undertake  large  scale  build- 
ing efforts  in  the  ghetto  would  benefit 
substantially 

In  addition,  corporate  and  individual 
investors  would  also  have  the  benefit  of 
accelerated  depreciation. 

For  the  investor  who  puts  up  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction,  depreci- 
ation is  allowed  over  a  period  of  20  years. 

For  the  investor  who  puts  up  100  per- 
cent, the  progressive  scale  permits  a  10- 
year  period  for  depreciation. 

The  proposed  legislation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  the  potential  for  supplying  an 
adequate  amount  of  low-rent  housing  to 
our  urban  i>oor. 

It  represents  a  new  and  untried  ap- 
proach to  an  old  problem.  But  this  is  a 
lime  where,  as  Lincoln  once  said,  'We 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  " 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal will  be  rewarded  by  large  scale 
construction  of  quality  low-income  hous- 
ing, ridding  our  cities  of  the  ghetto  to  a 
substantial  degree  of  the  spawning  men- 
ace of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
I  feel  that  private  enterprise  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  do  its  part,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  the  committee  or  com- 
mittees to  which  this  measure  is  referred 
will  immediately  begin  consideration  of 
the  measure,  and  will  act  favorably  on 
it  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  .satisfied  that  it  does  provide  a 
financial  answer  to  this  great  need  In 
America.  I  again  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Ke.n-nedyI  for  having  con- 
ceived of  this  idea.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  that  I  could  be  permitted  to 
join  with  him. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  for  his  remarks. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  involved  in  this 
venture  together 

Mr.  President.  I  s.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  bill  and  the  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  bill  iS.  2100 1  to  encourage  and 
assist  private  cnterprl.se  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  in  urban  poverty  areas 
for  low-income  and  lower  middle-income 
persons,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken.vedy  of 
New  York   i  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
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ators) ,  was  receiver!,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  | 

S.  2100 

Be  it  '.nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
H.-prcscntatUes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
nuiv  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Housing  Develop- 
mc:u  Act  of  1967". 

DccJciration  of  purpose 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  as- 
sist private  enterprise  in  providing  new  and 
substanlliilly  rehabilitated  housing  in  urban 
poverty  areas  In  order  to  enhance  the  living 
conditions  of  such  areas,  and  to  meet  an  im- 
mediate and  pressing  need  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  low-income  and 
lower  middle-income  persons  at  rentals  wliich 
they  can  alTord. 

Definitions 

Sec  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  (for  purposes  of 
Title  I  and  Title  II)  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2)  The  term  "urban  poverty  area"  means 
an  area,  within  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  containing  a  population  of  at 
least  250.000,  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  determined,  at  the  request  of,  and 
under  procedures  approved  by,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  be  a  poverty  area, 
subject  to  such  modifications,  exceptions,  or 
additions  as  thj  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "city"  means  any  municipal- 
ity, county,  parish,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  having  general  govern- 
mental powers. 

(4)  The  term  "certified  project"  means  a 
housing  project,  which  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  buildings,  with  respect  to  which  an 
unrevoked  certificate  of  eligibility  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section  101  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  Tlie  term  "certified  operation  period" 
means  with  regard  to  a  certified  project, 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  project  financed  In 
part  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  section  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  term  of 
such  mortgage,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  project  not  financed  In 
part  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  335 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  50  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  the  project  which  Is  certified 
under  section  101  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  terra  "net  return"  means  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year,  the  net  operating  In- 
come of  a  certified  project,  before  any  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation.  Interest.  United 
States  income  tax  and  State  or  local  Income 
or  franchise  taxes  computed  with  reference 
to  net  Income,  but  less  the  amount  of  the 
amortization  payment  (Including  both  the 
amount  thereof  attributable  to  Interest  and 
the  amount  thereof  attributable  to  retire- 
ment of  principal)  iiayable  on  a  mortgage  on 
tlie  project  Insured  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

(7)  Tlie  tcrna  "home  management  corpo- 
ration" mf.ins  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association  which  Is  organized 
under  State  or  local  law  by  the  residents 
of  one  or  more  certified  projects  In  an  urban 
poverty  area  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
and  performing  maintenance  tasks  on  each 
project,  for  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  improving  the  physical,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  prevailing  In  the  urban 
poverty  area  where  such  project  is  con- 
structed, and  ultimately  for  piu-chaslng  such 
project  to  take  ownership  either  In  the  name 
of  the  corporation  or  In  the  name  of  each 
resident  of  such  project. 

(8i  The  term  "holder"  means  any  Indl- 
vidu.ii,  firm,  or  corporation  possessing  an  un- 


revoked certificate  of  ellglbllty  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  101  of  this  Act. 

(9)  The  term  "initial  equity"  means,  with 
respect  to  the  holder  of  a  certified  project, 
the  difference  between  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  holder  as  determined  under 
section  235  (d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  principal  amount  of  any  mort- 
gage on  the  project,  insured  under  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  at  the  par- 
ticular time  in  question. 

(10)  The  term  "occupancy  charge"  means 
the  rental  or  other  payment  made  by  the 
occupants  of  dwelling  units  in  a  certified 
project  to  any  holder  of  such  project  includ- 
ing a  home  management  corporation  com- 
posed of  such  occupants. 

Trrl-E     I ELlCrBILITY     FOR     ASSIST.^NCE 

Certificates  of  eligibility 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  any  applicant  de- 
siring to  provide  housing  in  an  urban  poverty 
area  tor  low-income  and  lower  middle- 
income  persons,  if — 

(1)  the  governing  body  of  the  city  In 
which  the  project  is  to  be  located  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  that  it  wishes 
to  participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  has  given  written  assurances 
(deemed  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary)  that 
local  real  estate  taxes  levied  against  any 
project,  during  any  year  in  the  certified  op- 
eration period,  will  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  occupancy  charge  for  the  project  dur- 
ing such  period; 

(2)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
such  governing  body  or  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  such  city  designated  by  such 
body,  and  after  consultation  with  the  resi- 
dents of  such  urban  poverty  area  determines 
that  such  project  will  contribute  to  the  over- 
all economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  area 
and  will  be  coordinated  with  all  other  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  community  develop- 
ment; 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant meets  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  business  and  financial  responsibility 
as  he  may  prescribe;  and 

(4)  the  applicant  agrees,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe — 

(A)  to  provide  at  least  100  dwelling  units 
of  housing  (through  new  conatructlon  or  the 
subetantial  reihabllitaitlasi  of  existing  struc- 
tures) In  oonloimlty  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(d)  within  such  period  of  time,  and  at  such 
site  withm  an  urban  poverty  area,  as  may 
be  specified  or  agreed  to  by  the  approving 
agency  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(B)  to  provide  at  least  as  many  dwelling 
units  of  housing  (through  new  construction 
or  the  substantial  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures)  as  are  eliminated  in  the  course 
of  such  construction  or  substantial  rehabili- 
tation; 

(C)  to  hold  and  manage  the  certified  proj- 
ect in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  any  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto; 

(D)  to  establish,  during  the  certified  op- 
eration period,  occupancy  charges  for  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  project  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  levels  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  102; 

(E)  to  lease,  during  the  certified  opera- 
tion period,  dwelling  units  In  the  project  to 
eligible  individuals  and  families  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  103; 

(F)  to  utilize,  during  the  certified  opera- 
tion period,  the  services  of  a  home  manage- 
ment corporation  whenever  such  services  are 
available;  and 

(G)  to  sell,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  certified  project  only  to  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  eUgibiUty  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  during  the  certified  op- 
eration:  Provided,  That  any  home  manage- 


ment corporation  established  for  the  certif.cd 
project  shall  have  a  first  option  to  purchj.iC 
such  project  from  the  applicant  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  four-fifths  of  the 
applicant's  minimum  holding  period  at  a 
price  which  exceeds  the  principal  amount  of 
any  insured  mortgage  on  the  project  under 
section  23d  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by 
no  more  than  the  liolder's  initial  equity  in 
tlie  project  and  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  ;is  may  be  specifiod  by  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  The  Secretriry  cietermines  thnt  t!ie  cost 
of  the  projeci,  estini.tled  operating  costs  of 
the  project,  and  other  f.ictors  relating 
thereto,  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
occupancy  charges,  under  the  standards  set 
forth  in  section  102.  which  will  not  be  in 
excess  of  tliose  suita'Jle  for  low-income  or 
lower  middle-income  Indlvidunls  and  fami- 
lies. The  Secretary  sliall  issue,  from  time  to 
time,  bulletins  setting  forth  maximuin  orcv.- 
pancy  charge  levels  suitable  for  low-income 
or  lower  middle-income  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies in  various  urban  poverty  areas  througii- 
out  the  country. 

(6)  The  Secretary  determines  thnt  the 
approving  agency  under  paragraph  (2),  or 
such  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  may  designate, 
will  carry  out  an  adequate  relocation  pro- 
gram, In  accordance  with  section  105,  for  any 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes  or  busi- 
ness establishments  by  tlie  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act  to 
any  applicant  who  is  or  will  be  the  successor 
in  interest  to  the  ownership  of  any  project 
with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  was  issued 
under  subsection  (a).  If — 

(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant meets  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  business  and  financial  responsibility 
as  he  may  prescribe;  and 

(2)  the  applicant  agrees  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection   (a)(4). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  certif- 
icate of  eligibility  issued  to  any  holder  under 
this  section  whenever  he  determines  after  a 
hearing  that  such  holder  has  failed,  after 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
correct  the  failure  has  been  given,  to  carry 
out  its  agreement  under  subsection  (a)(4) 
or  (b)(2). 

(d)  Any  certified  project  with  respect  to 
which  a  certificate  of  ellgibUlty  is  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  conform  to  such 
standards  of  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire. Such  regulations  shall — 

(1)  giving  due  effect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  locality  in  wtUch  such  project  is  lo- 
cated, ensure  that  the  project  is  to  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  as  to  provide  de- 
cent, safe,  and  samtary  dwellings  in  estheti- 
cally  pleasing  structures,  and 

(2)  establish  maximum  cost  UnUtatlons  for 
the  project  and  for  dwelling  uiUts  in  the 
project  having  regard  for — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  subsection   (a)(4i, 

(B)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  unit. 

(C)  whether  the  unit  Is  provided  by  new 
construction  or  suljstantiai  rehabilitation, 
and 

(D)  building  costs  in  the  particular  lo- 
cality. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  interested  and 
participating  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies fully  apprised  of  any  action  taken  by  him 
under  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
issued  under  this  section  to  file  such  reports 
from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

(g)  No  certificate  of  eligibility  shall  be 
Issued  under  this  section,  unless  application 
therefore  is  received  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  15  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Occupancy  chargn  for  duelling  units  in 
certified    projects 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  mn.\ln\iim  occupancy 
charges  for  dwelling  units  in  any  certified 
project  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
schedules  to  be  submitted  by  the  holder  to 
the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  approving  any 
such  schedule  for  any  sixh  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
criteria. 

( I  (  The  gros.s  occupancy  charges  for  a  cer- 
tified project  shall  be  established  at  a  level 
which  (assuming  a  vacancy  factor  of  not 
more  than  7  per  centum  of  the  available 
dwelling  units  in  the  project  i ,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  lor  a  holder  having  the 
minimum  Initial  equity  in  the  project,  a  net 
return  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  such  equity 
In  each  fiscal  year  of  the  holder  commencing 
or  ending  during  the  certified  operation  pe- 
riod. The  fact  that  a  holder  has  a  greater 
equity  in  a  certified  pniject  than  the  mini- 
mum required  equity  t,haU  not  affect  the 
gross  occupancy  charge  of  the  project 

(2)  The  occupancy  charge  for  each  dwell- 
ing unit  shall  bear  Its  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionate share  (  having  regard  to  the  type 
and  size  of  the  accommodations  provided) 
of  the  gross  occupancy  charge  for  the 
project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ni.iy,  at  the  request  of 
the  owtier  of  a  certified  project  or  upon  his 
own  Initiative,  authorize  or  require  such 
changes  or  modifications  in  any  occupancy 
charge  schedule,  approved  for  such  project 
under  subsection  (a),  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  (It  to  allow  for  maintenance 
costs  or  a  vacancy  factor  above  or  below 
those  upon  which  such  schedule  was  pre- 
viously predicated  and  approved,  or  (2)  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  lai  of  section  101 
(a)(4). 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  In- 
sure, and  to  Insure,  the  owner  of  a  certified 
project  against  a  negative  annual  net  return 
from  such  project  in  a  particular  fiscal  year 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  there  is 
hereby  created  an  Equity  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  wi-h  respect  to  Insurance 
provided  hereunder,  and  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  i  1 1  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
to  provide  initial  capital  for  such  fund,  and 
(2)  such  additional  sums  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  in  the  event  the  balance 
In  such  fund  becomes  less  than  *5  (WO.OOO 
to  restore  such  b.iUnce  to  an  amount  equal 
to  (10.000,000.  For  insurance  granted  under 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  fix  and 
collect  a  premium  charge  m  such  amount  as 
he  determines  to  be  neces-sary  to  malnt.iiin 
the  fund  on  a  sound  biusls  Prondecl.  That 
any  cbarges  so  established  shall  be  reduced 
during  any  period  In  which  the  balance  in 
such  fund  exceeds  III. 000.000  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  sums  shall  be  paid  from  such 
funds  to  the  owner  of  a  certified  project  who 
willfully  causes  his  annual  net  return  from 
his  Investment  to  fall  below  0  per  centum 

£{i9it)ififj/    requirements    /or    obtaining 
occupancy   m   certified   projects 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
Individuals  and  families  f  jr  occupancy  in  a 
certified  project  In  prescribing  such  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following  criteria 

(1)  No  person  sh.iU  be  ineligible  for  oc- 
cupancy In  the  project  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin 

(2)  A  flrst  priority  shall  be  granted  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  were  displaced 
from  their  homes  as  a  result  of  property  ac- 
quisitions made  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  project  or  an  industrial 
or  commercial  facility  under  the  provisions 


of    the    Urban    Employment    Opportunities 
Development  Act  of  1967 

1.3 1  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (21. 
no  individu.al  or  family  shall  be  eligible  to 
obtain  occupancy  in  a  dwelling  unit  of  the 
project  if  the  annual  occup.incy  charge  es- 
t.ibllshed  and  approved  for  such  unit  Is  less 
than  18  per  centum  of  the  adjusted  gros.s 
annual  Income  (as  defined  in  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Codei  of  such  individ- 
tial  or  family:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  foregoing  requirement  when- 
ever he  determines  that  there  are  no  prospec- 
tive tenants  available  for  such  dwelling  unit. 
at  the  established  occupancy  ch.trge  rate,  who 
are  eligible  individuals  and  families 

Eligibility     requirements     for     mairitaming 
occupancy    in    certified    projects 

Sec  104  (ai  No  individual  or  family  shall 
be  reqtiired  to  move  from  a  certified  project 
as  a  result  of  an  Increase  in  his  or  its  annual 
Income:  Provided.  That  If.  for  any  calendar 
year,  the  annu.il  occupancy  charge  for  the 
dwelling  unit  occupied  by  an  individual  or 
family  is  less  than  15  per  centum  of  his  or 
it8  adjusted  gross  Income  for  such  year,  such 
individual  or  family  shall  be  required  to  pay 
to  the  holder  of  the  project,  such  amount  In 
addition  to  his  or  Its  regular  payments.  In 
such  Installments  and  at  such  times  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  as  will  result  in  a 
total  occupancy  charge  to  such  Individual  or 
family  equal  to  18  per  centum  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  svich  individual  or 
family  for  such  year  Any  such  additional 
amounts  received  by  the  owner  of  the  proj- 
ect shall  be  used  to  make  payments  to  the 
Secretary  for  deposit  In  the  Tax  .Abatement 
Fund,  established  under  section  106,  to  re- 
duce the  obsts  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
making  grants  under  such  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire each  individual  or  family  occupying  a 
unit  in  a  certified  project  to  file  such  Income 
statements  from  time  to  time  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section. 

Relocation  assistance 

Sec  105  (a)  In  determining  whether,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  (ai  (5i.  an  ade- 
quate relocation  program  exists  in  any  city 
to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced 
as  the  result  of  property  acquisitions  made 
In  connection  with  a  certified  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
criteria: 

( 1 )  Any  persons  so  displaced  shall  be  as- 
.sured  under  the  program  of  obtaining  de- 
cent, &afe,  and  sanitary  housing  at  rentals 
which  they  can  afford  and  at  locations  which 
are  reasonably  accessible  to  their  places  of 
employment 

(2i  As  part  of  the  program,  the  services  of 
a  home  management  corp<>ration  shall  be 
utilized  to  provide  moving  and  resettlement 
assistance  to  persons  so  displaced:  Provided. 
That  if  such  services  are  not  available  a  local 
group  of  residents  of  the  area  In  which  the 
project  win  be  situated  will  receive  training 
and  compensation,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  In  pro- 
viding moving  and  resettlement  as.slstance 
to  persons  so  displaced. 

i3i  (A)  There  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
or  family  so  displaced — 

(I)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  approved  by 
the   .Secretary,   not   to   exceed   $200: 

(III  a  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  under  d)  or  $100.  whichever  is  the 
les,ser: 

I  Hi  1  an  additional  payment  of  $300.  if  such 
person  or  family  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  displacement,  and 
the  dwelling  so  purchased  is  situated  upon 
real  estate  in  which  such  person  or  family 
acquires  a  fee  title  or  a  life  estate,  or  which 


Is  held  under  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  or 
other  type  of  long-term  lease  equivalent  to 
fee  ownership. 

(Bl  In  addition  to  the  amount.s  payable 
under  subparagraph  (A),  there  will  be  p.iid 
to  any  family,  any  individual  (not  a  mer.iDer 
of  a  family)  who  Is  sixty-two  years  of  age 
or  over,  or  any  individual  (not  a  member  o: 
a  family)  who  is  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  monthly  payments  over  a  period  n  )t 
to  exceed  twenty-four  months  in  an  amouiu 
not  to  exceed  $500  in  the  first  twelve  months 
and  $500  in  the  second  twelve  months  to 
assist  such  family  or  individual  to  secure  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling.  Subject 
to  the  limiuition  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  additional  payments  sh;ill  be 
an  .amount  which,  when  added  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  annual  Income  of  such  f.imlly 
or  individual  at  the  time  of  displacement 
equals  the  average  annu.il  rental  required  for 
such  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of 
modest  s'andards  adequate  In  size  to  ac- 
commod.ile  such  family  or  Indlvidu.il  in  arc:is 
not  generally  less  desirable  in  reg.ird  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  f.iciU- 
tics  Provided.  That  such  p.iyments  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  family  or  individual  who  is 
unable  to  secure  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  under 
a  State  or  local  program  having  the  Siune 
general  purposes  as  the  Federal  program 
under  such  Act.  or  a  dwelling  unit  assisted 
under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urb.in 
Developm.ent  Act  of   1965. 

(4)  There  will  be  paid  to  any  business  con- 
cern or  nonprofit  organli-atlon  so  displaced— 

(A)  its  reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses  and  any  actual  direct  losses  of  prop- 
erty (except  good-Will  or  profit)  for  which 
reimbursement  or  compensation  is  not  other- 
wise made:  and 

(B)  an  additional  $2,500  In  the  case  of  a 
private  business  concern  with  average  an- 
nual net  earnings  of  less  than  $10,000  per 
year,  if  such  concern  is  not  p.irt  of  a  larger 
enterprise  having  establishments  other  than 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  the  displace- 
ment occurred. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  make,  and  to  m.tke.  grants 
to  any  city  carrying  out  an  approved  relo- 
cation program  under  this  section,  or  to  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  city  desig- 
nated by  the  governing  body  thereof,  to  de- 
fray that  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
program  which  is  required  under  para- 
graphs  (2).   (3).  and   (4i    of  subsection   (a). 

(CI  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaflable  until 
expended. 

Grant.i  to  cities  providing  tax  benefits  uith 
respect    to   certified   projects 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and  to  make 
annual  grants  to  cities  participating  In  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  a  sum 
equal  to — 

(  n  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  tax  revenues  received  or  receivable  by 
such  City  during  any  year  were  reduced  by 
reason  of  any  tax  benefit  granted  by  such 
city,  pursuant  to  section  101(a)(li,  to  one 
or  more  certified  projects,  and 

(2i  an  amount  equal  to  any  contribution 
paid  or  payable  to  such  city  by  a  State  to 
defray  any  part  of  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
Incurred  or  incurrable  by  such  city  during 
such  year  as  the  result  of  such  tax  benefit: 
Provided.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
of  any  such  grant  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  tax  revenues  re- 
ceded or  receivable  by  any  such  city  dur- 
ing any  year  were  reduced  by  reason  of  sucll 
tax  benefit. 

(bl   For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  there 
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is  hereby  created  a  Tax  Abatement  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
erints  hereunder.  Such  funds  shall  consist 
of  ( 1 1  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  to  provide  initial  capl- 
ul  to  .such  fund.  (2)  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  thereto  by  the  Congress 
In  the  event  the  balance  In  such  fund  be- 
comes less  than  $20,000,000  to  restore  such 
balance  to  an  amount  equal  to  $30,000,000, 
and  (3)  such  sums  as  may  be  deposited 
therein  by  the  Secretary  from  receipt*  under 
section  104(a) . 

A'^^istance  for  home  vianagement 
corporations 
Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take such  activities  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate  to  assist  the  residents  of  urban 
poverty  areas  to  organize  and  make  use  of 
home  management  corporations.  Such  ac- 
Ovities  may  Include  grants  to  defray  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the 
organization  of  such  corporations.  Such  ac- 
tivities may  also  include  the  Issuance  of 
model  forms  of  management  agreements 
which  may  be  entered  Into  between  holders 
and  such  corporations. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  Home  Management  As- 
sistance Fund,  and  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (1)  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to 
provide  Initial  capital  for  such  fund,  and  (2) 
such  additional  sums  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required  to  make  all  necessary  grants 
to  home  management  corporations.  Any  sum 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  After  Its  organization,  a  home  man- 
agement corporation  shall  receive  funds  from 
the  Home  Management  Fund  and  from  any 
other  Federal  agency  only  If  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  determines  that 
the  members  of  such  corporation  are  con- 
tributing sufficient  time  and  funds  to  ensure 
that  the  corporation  is  operating  efficiently 
and  elTectively. 

Administration 
Sec.  108.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  through  a 
Low-Income  Housing  Administration  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Penalties 
Sec  109.  WTioever.  in  any  report  or  income 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title,  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement 
of  a  material  fact,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $ or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 


-.  or  both. 


TrtLEII — HOUSING  ACTS  AMENDMENTS 

Mortgage  insurance 

Sfc.  201.  Title  11  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"^fortgage  insurance  for  urban  housing 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  This  section  is  designed  to 
assist  private  Industry  to  provide  housing  in 
urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income  and 
lower  middle-Income  persons  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of.  and  under  a  program  au- 
thorized by.  the  Urban  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee,  (1)  to  Insure  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion any  mortgage  (including  advances  dur- 
ing construction)  which  is  executed  by  a 
mortgagor  to  whom  has  been  issued,  under 
section  101  of  the  Urban  Housing  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967,  an  unrevoked  certificate 
of  eligibility,  and  which  Is  otherwise  eligible 
for  Insurance  as  herein  provided;  and  (2) 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  to  make  commitments 


for  the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
their  execution  or  dlsbiu-sement  thereon. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  (except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided) ,  the  terms  'mort- 
gage', 'mortgagee',  'mortgagor',  and  'maturity 
date'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section,  a  mortgage  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  have  been  made  to  and  be  held  by  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly; 

"(2)     not    exceed    In    principal    amount 

$ ; 

"(3)  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  when  the  proposed  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  is 
completed.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  total  cost  of  a  certified  project  shall  be 
the  sum  of  (A)  the  mortgagor's  adjusted 
basis  for  the  project  (including  both  the 
land  and  the  buildings)  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes,  at  the  time  that  the  new  con- 
struction, or  substantial  rehabilitation,  cer- 
tified under  section  101  of  the  Urban  Housing 
Development  Act  of  1967,  is  completed,  and 
(B)  the  amount  of  carrying  charges  allocable 
to  the  certified  project,  which  were  incurred 
during  such  construction  or  rehabilitation 
thereof  and  deducted  by  the  mortgagor  under 
section  266  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Subject  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  there  may  be  Included  In  the 
toUl  cost  of  the  project,  a  net  profit  for  the 
builder  (who,  for  this  purpose,  shall  include 
all  parties  related  to  the  builder  under  sec- 
tion 267  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) ,  of  up 
to,  but  not  more  than,  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  less  such  profit; 

"(4)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  per  an- 
num on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  at  any  time;  and  contain 
such  terms  and  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  mortgagor's  periodic 
payment  to  amortization  of  the  principal  of 
the  mortgage,  insurance,  repairs,  altera- 
tions, payment  of  taxes,  default  reserves, 
delinquency  charges,  foreclosure  proceedings, 
anticipation  of  maturity,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 
"(5)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  terms,  not  to 
exceed  50  years,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(e)  A  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Urban  Housing  Development  Act  of  1967,  and 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
contracts  with,  and  acquire  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  such  stock  or  Interest  In  the  mort- 
gagor, as  he  deems  necessary  to  render  effec- 
tive any  such  requirements.  Such  stock  or 
interest  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the  In- 
surance. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Insure  a  mortgage  under  this 
section  with  no  premium  charge,  with  a  re- 
duced premium  charge,  or  with  a  premltun 
charge  for  such  period  or  periods  during  the 
time  the  Insurance  Is  In  effect,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  and  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  for  any  net  losses  in  connection 
with  such  insurance. 

"(g)  The  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  Insurance  Issued  un- 
der this  section  as  provided  In  section  207 
(g)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  such  section  207,  and  the  pro- 


visions of  subsections  (h).  (1),  (J),  (k).  and 
(1)    of  such  section  207  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section." 
Cost    certification 
Sec.  202.  Section  227   (a)    of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(viti)   under  section  234  (d)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(viil)  under  section  234  (d). 
or  (ix)  under  section  235". 
Purchases    by     Federal    National    Mortgage 
Association 
Sec.  203.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act   Is  amended   by  adding  at  the   end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  235  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  such  purchases 
and  commitments  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000,  which 
amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $500,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1968,  1969,  1970. 
1971,  and  1972. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  purchases  and  commit- 
ments outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  re- 
late to  mortgages  secured  by  properties  situ- 
ated In  any  one  city." 
Certified  projects  in  urban  renewal  areas 
Sec.  204.  Section  107  (a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 

"(2)"; 

(2)  by  adding  after  "Act,"  the  following: 
"or  (3)  a  ptu-chaser  having  an  unrevoked 
certificate  of  eligibility  issued  under  section 
101  of  the  Urban  Housing  Development  Act 
of  1967,";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "low  or"  before  "moderate 
income". 

TTrLE  III — INTERNAL  REVENVE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 

Tax  treatment  of  certified  projects 
Sec  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  42.  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  41.  Investment  in  Certain  Housing 
Projects  in  Urban  Poverty  Areas. 

"(a)  General  rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tex  Imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
section  1392. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  1392." 

(b)  Subchapter  S  of  Chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
taxable  status  of  Fmall  business  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1378  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1379.  Insured  Indebtedness  op  Small 
Business  Corporation. 

"(a)  Insured  loan. — In  the  case  of  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  which 
has  been  granted  on  Insured  loan  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c))  or  which  has  ptu-- 
chased  a  section  1391  property  (as  defined 
In  subsection  1391  (3))  subject  to  an  In- 
sured loan  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c))  — 
"(1)  the  Insured  loan  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  lender  to  the  share- 
holders of  such  corporation,  in  proportion 
to  their  holdings  of  stock  at  the  time  that 
the  loan  Is  made. 

"(2)  the  proceeds  of  the  Insured  loan  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  loaned  by  such 
shareholders  to  the  electing  corporation,  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  Insured  loan, 
and  • 

"(3)  payments  by  the  corporation  on  the 
Insured  loan  shall  be  treated  as  payments  on 
the  loan  deemed  made  to  the  corporation  by 
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Its  stakrebolderg  under  subsection  (bi  here- 
with, which  are.  in  turn,  paid  by  the  share- 
holders on  the  Insured   loan. 

"(b)  Sale  or  stock — .\  sale  or  exchange 
ol  shares  of  stock  in  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation,  In  prMportlon  to  which  an 
allocation  of  an  Uu^ured  loan  was  at  any 
time  made  under  subsection  (aMI)  shall 
bo  deemed — 

"(U  to  Include  a  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
unpaid  portion,  if  any.  of  the  loan  to  t.he 
corporation  which  was  deemed  made  by  the 
holder  of  such  stock  under  subsection  (a)  (2) , 
and 

"(2)  to  have  been  made  subject  to  the 
pmrtlon  of  the  insured  loan  deemed  owing 
by  the  holder  of  such  stock  under  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(c)  DEriNmoNS.-  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  insured  loan'  means  a  loan 
made  to  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion which  Is  Insured  under  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  " 

(c)  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CSode  of  1954  (relating  to  normal  taxes  and 
surtaxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  nt-w  subchapter: 

"SCTBCHAPTtB     C — TAX     TREATMFS'T     OF     CERTAIN 
HOCSINO  PROJECTS  IN   CRBA-NT   POVERTT    AREAS 

"Sec.  1391.  Deflnltlons. 
"Sec.  1392.  Investment  credit. 
"Sec.  1393.  Depreciation  of  section  1391  build- 
ings. 
"Sec.  1394.  Reetoratlon  of  b  isls 
"Sec.  1396.  Dispositions  before  end  of  mlnl- 

mvim  holding  period. 
"Sec.  1396.  Nonrecognltlon  of  gain  on  certain 
dispositions    of    section     1391 
property. 

"Sec.  1391.  Definitio.ss. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  Section  1391  certifkate — The  term 
'section  1391  certiflc  ite'  menns  a  certificate  of 
eligibility  Issued  by  -he  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — 

"(A)  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Urban 
Housing  Development  .\ct  of  1967.  author- 
izing the  grant  of  certain  income  tax  and 
other  Incentives  to  a  person  constructing,  or 
substantially  rehabilitating,  a  certified  proj- 
ect, or 

"(B)  under  section  101(b)  of  such  Act. 
authorizing  certain  Income  tax  and  other  in- 
centives to  a  person  who  Is  a  successor  In 
interest  to  such  a  project. 

"(2)  Section  n9i  srix-DiNO. — The  term 
'section  1391  building'  means  any  building 
which  has  been  constructed,  or  substantially 
rehabilitated,  pursuant  to  a  section  1391  cer- 
tificate. The  term  includes — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  the  building  and  all 
components  of  such  building  constituting 
section  1250  property  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion 1250(c)  ).  and 

"(B)  elevators  and  escalntors  In  the  bulkl- 
ing  but  no  other  equipment  used  In  the 
operation  of  the  building  which  constitutes 
section  1245  property  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion 124S(a) (3i  I. 

"(3)  Section  1391  propertt  — TT»e  term 
'section  1391  property'  means  real  property 
consisting  of  — 

"(A)    a  section   1391   building,  and 

"(B)  the  land  on  which  any  such  section 
1391  building  is  located 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  land  on 
which  a  section  1391  building  Ls  located  shall 
Include  reasonable  grounds  for  the  building, 
encompassing  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
other  facilities.  In  a  ca.se  la  which  such 
grounds  constitute  less  than  all  of  a  tract 
of  land  owned  by  the  taxpayer  (whether  or 
not  any  other  building  not  constituting  a 
section  1391  building  is  located  on  such  a 
tract),  an  apportionment  of  the  total  tract 
as  between  the  section  1391  property  and 
other  property,  shall  be  m.ide  pursuant  to 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  SwrnoN  1301  coapORATiON.— The  term 


'section  1391  corporation'  means  a  corpora- 
tion which  Is  holding  one  or  more  section 
1391  properties. 

"(5 1  Equity  investment — The  term 
"equity  Investment'  means — 

"(A  I  with  respect  to  the  first  holder  of  a 
section  1391  property,  the  amount  by  which 
(1)  the  holder's  adjusted  basis  for  such  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
construction  or  su'ostantlal  rehabilitation 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  section  1391 
certificate  exceeds  (lli  the  initial  principal 
amount  of  any  mortgage  on  such  property 
which  Is  Insured  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  235   of   the   National    Housing   Act.  and 

"iB)  with  respect  to  a  subsequent  holder 
of  a  section  1391  property,  the  amount  by 
which  (li  such  holder's  adjusted  basis  for 
such  property  at  the  time  of  acquisition  ex- 
ceeds (Hi  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
any  mortgage  Insured  under  the  provisions 
of  .section  235  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
U>  which  the  property  Is  subject  at  the  time 
of  Its  acquisition. 

"161  EauiTY  investment  percentage  — 
The  term  equity  Investment  percentage' 
means,  with  respect  to  the  holder  of  a  sec- 
tion 1391  property,  the  ratio  of — 

'(Ai  the  holder's  equity  Investment  in 
such  property,  over 

"(Bi  the  holders  adjusted  bivsis  for  such 
property  at  the  applicable  time  specified  In 
subsection  (5i . 

"(7 1  Maximi'm  holding  period — The  term 
'maximum  holding  period'  means  with  re- 
spect to  a  section  1391  pr.jperty  the  lesser 
of  (Ai  the  useful  life  of  the  section  1391 
building,  constituting  part  of  such  property, 
as  determined  under  section  1393  (whether 
or  not  an  election  with  respect  to  such  build- 
ing h.ia  been  made  under  such  section),  or. 
(Bi  the  useful  life  of  such  building  for  pur- 
poses of  section  167,  determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  1393. 

"181  Minimum  Holoins  Period — The  term 
'minimum  holding  period'  me.ms  with  re- 
spect to  a  section  1391  property, — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  first  holder  thereof 
10  years,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  subsequent  holder  of 
such  proiJerty.  10  years  or.  If  lower,  the  useful 
life  uf  the  section  1391  building  constituting 


part  of  such  property  for  purposes  of  section 
167  but  determined  without  regard  to  section 
1393. 

"(9)  Qualified  Expenditures. — The  term 
'qualified  expenditures'  means,  with  respect 
t4j  any  taxable  year — 

"(A»  iis  10  a  taxpayer  who.  during  the 
taxable  yeiiT.  completed  the  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation  of  a  section  1391 
building,  piu-suant  to  a  section  1391  certifi- 
cate, the  adjusted  basis  of  the  section  1391 
property  of  which  such  building  constitutes 
a  part,  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  such 
construction  or  substantial  rehablllt,atio!i, 
and 

"  (  B I  as  to  a  taxpayer  who  purchases  a  sec- 
tion 1391  property  during  the  taxable  year, 
as  a  subsequent  holder  thereof,  the  basis  of 
such  property  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

"I  10)  First  Holder. — The  term  'first  holder' 
means  with  respect  to  any  section  1391  build- 
ing, or  section  1391  property,  the  person  to 
whom  a  section  1391  certificate  is  Issued 
authorizing  the  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  a  section  1391  building  a* 
part  of  such  property. 

"1  11 1  Subsequent  Holder — TTie  term  'sub- 
sequent holder'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
section  1391  property,  a  person  to  whom  a 
section  1391  certificate  has  been  issiled  with 
respect  to  such  property  under  section  101 
(b)  of  the  Urban  Housing  Development  .\ci 
of  1967.  but  only  If— 

"(Ai  such  person  acquires  such  property 
by  purchase  (as  defined  In  section  179  (d) 
(2)1  from  a  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  was  a  first  holder  or  subsequent 
holder  of  the  property, 

"(B)  the  acquisition  Is  made  after  the  end 
of  the  minimum  holding  period  applicable 
to  such  property  In  the  hands  of  such  firs: 
or  subsequent  holder. 

■  Set.   1392.  Investment  Credit. 

"(a)   Determination  of  Amounts  — 

"(II  General  Rule —The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  41  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  any  section  1391  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  subsection  1391  (3)  )  shall 
be  the  following  percentage  of  the  qualified 
expenditiLres  ( as  defined  In  subsection  1391 
(9)1  made  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  witli  respect  to  such  property; 


In  the  case  of  the  (list  holder     In  the  case  ol  a  subseque't 

It  the  tanpayer  s  equity  investment  percentage  (as  defined  in    '      ol  any  section  139;  property  |      holder  ol  such  properly  (ss 
subsection  1391(6))  IS—                                        (as   defined    m   subsection         defined   in  subsection  1391 

1391(11,)),  the  credit  sliall        (ID),  the  credit  shall  be 
be 


?0  percent  or  more 
2S  percent  or  more 
30  percent  or  more 
35  percent  or  more 
40  percent  or  more 
45  percent  or  more 
50  percent  or  more 
55  percent  or  more 
61.  percent  or  more 
65  percent  or  more 
?0  percent  or  more 
75  percent  or  more 
80  percent  or  more 
85  percent  or  more 
90  percent  or  more 
95  percent  or  more 
llXI  percent 


but  less  than  25  percent '  3  percent  . 

but  less  than  3U  percent •  5  riercent    . 

but  less  than  35  percent  |  6  5  percent. 

but  less  than  40  percent 1  8  percent... 

but  less  than  45  percent 9  5  percent. 

but  less  than  50  percent  I  II  percent.. 

but  less  than  55  percent |  12  percent  . 

but  less  than  60  percent . |  13  percent.. 

but  less  than  65  percent ....I  14  percent  . 

but  less  than  70  percent . |  li  percent.. 

but  less  than  75  percent ..............    16  percent.. 

but  less  than  80  percent „ 17  percent.. 

but  less  than  85  percent ., |  IB  percent.. 


but  less  than  90  percent 
but  less  than  95  percent  . 
but  less  than  100  percent. 


19  percent. 

20  percent. 

21  percent. 

22  percent. 


2  percent. 

3  percent. 

4  percent 

5  peicenl. 
7.5  percent. 
10  percent. 
1?  percent 

13  percent. 

14  percent. 

15  percent. 

16  percent. 

17  percent. 

18  percent. 

19  percent 
lU  (.leicent 
21  percent 
2i  percent 


"(2)  Limitation. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph ( 1 1 .  the  credit  allowed  by  section  41 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for  the  uxable 
year. 

"(31  Liability  for  tax —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
tijxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  — 

"(A  I  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit  1 . 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest ) . 

"(Ci  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come i  ,  and 


"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  investment 
In  certain  depreciable  property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  ye.ir  by  section  531  i  re- 
lating to  accumulated  e.'irnlng  taxi,  section 
541  (relating  to  personal  holding  company 
taxi,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on  cer- 
tain capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tloii.si.  and  any  additional  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  by  section  1351  (d)  (1)  (re- 
lating to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses),  shall  not  be  con.sidered  tax  imposed 
by  thi.s  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(bi    Carryback  and  CTarryoveb  of  Unused 
Credits. — 

"( 1 )  AixowANcs  OF  CBEDiT. — If  the  amount 


» 


of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
■  aid)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'), 
such  exce.-^s  shall  be—  ^     ,    . 

■  (Ai  a  section  41  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  vear.  and 

■•(Bi  a  .section  41  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year. 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  41  for  such  years, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Urban  Housing  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit 
vear  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the 
io  taxable  vears  to  which  (by  reason  of  sub- 
paragr.iphs' (A)  and  (B)),  such  credit  may 
be  earned  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  vear  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(aid)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable  to 
taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(C)  Subchapter  S  Corporations.- In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  1371 )  — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  each 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders  of 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expenditures 
have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures,  and  such  expenditures  shall  not 
(by  reason  of  such  apportionment)  lose  their 
character  as  qualified  expenditures. 

"(d)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each,  and 

"i2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expendi- 
tures have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this 
subchapter)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
such  expenditures,  and  such  expenditures 
shall  not  (by  reason  of  such  apportionment) 
lose  their  character  as  qvmlified  expenditures. 
"(c)  Cross  References. — 
"(1)  For  the  effect  of  a  disposition  of  sec- 
tion 1391  property  before  the  end  of  the 
minimum  holding  period  applicable  to  a  cer- 
tified housing  project,  see  section  1395. 

12)  For  application  of  this  subchapter  to 
certain  acquiring  corporations,  see  section 
381ICI (24). 

'Sec  1393.  Depreciation  of  Section  1391 

BriLDINCS. 

"lai  Election  by  Taxpayer. — If  an  elec- 
tion IS  made  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  a  section  1391  building  (as  defined 
in  subsection  1391(2)  )  — 

"(1)  expenditures  paid  or  accrued  In  the 
course  of  the  construction,  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  such  building,  pursuant  to  a 
section  1391  certificate  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section   139l|l)).    for    the    demolition    of 


existing  structures  and  for  site  improve- 
ment, which  would,  apart  from  this  subsec- 
tion, be  added  to  the  taxpayer's  basis  for  the 
land,  shall  instead  be  added  to  the  taxpay- 
ers  basis  for  the  section  1391  building; 

"(2)  the  useful  life  of  such  section  1391 
building,  for  purposes  of  section  167  shall  be 
the  number  of  years  determined  under  sub- 
section (b);  and 

"(3)   for    purposes    of    section    167,    such 


building  shall  be  treated  as  having  no  sal- 
vage value. 

An  election  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  property  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations.  Any 
such  election  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)    Useful  Life.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 


It   the   taxpayer    is  the  first      II  the  tanr-iver  is  a  subsequent 


"If  the  taxpayer's  equity  investment  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subsection  1391(6))  is- 


holder  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section 1391(10))  with  le- 
specl  to  the  section  1391 
buildm?  the  useful  iife  of 
the  building  shall  be  the 
following  percentage  ol  its 
useful  life  determinerl  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion- 


holder  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section 1391(11))  with  re- 
spect to  the  section  1391 
building,  the  useful  life  ol 
the  building  shall  be  the 
(oilowing  percentage  of  its 
useful  life  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion - 


20  percent  or  more  but  less  than  25  percent 

25  percenter  more  but  less  than  30  percent 

30  percenter  more  but  less  than  35  percent 

35  percenter  more  but  less  than  40  percent... - 

40  percent  or  more  but  less  than  45  percent 

45  percenter  more  but  less  than  50  percent 

50  percent  or  more --- 

For  purposes  of  applying  this  subsection,  the 
useful  life  of  a  section  1391  building  apart 
from  the  application  of  the  percentages  spec- 
ified In  this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed 
less  than  the  term,  or  remaining  term,  of 
any  mortgage  on  the  building  insured  under 
section  235  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  Method  of  Depreciation. — If  an  elec- 
tion is  made  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  section  1391  building,  the 
methods  of  depreciation  specified  In  subsec- 
tion 167(c)  may  be  used  only  If  the  tax- 
payer's equity  Investment  percentage  Is  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum. 

"(d)  Limitation.— Paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  section  1391  building  If  the 
useful  life  of  such  building  to  the  taxpayer 
for  purposes  of  section  167  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection)  Is  less 
than  ten  years.  The  useful  life  of  any  section 
1391  building  shall  not,  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection,  be  less  than  ten 
years. 
"(e)  Cross  Reference  . — 
"For  the  effect  of  any  early  disposition  of 
a  section  1391  building  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  is  made  under  subsection  (a), 
see  section  1395. 

"Sec.  1394.  Restoration  ov  Basis. 
"(a)  Election.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if 
a  holder  of  a  section  1391  property  (as  de- 
fined m  subsection  1391(3))  holds  such 
property  for  the  maximum  holding  period 
applicable  thereto  (as  defined  In  subsection 
1391(7) ),  and  at  the  end  of  such  period  cer- 
tifies to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that 
he  will  continue  to  hold  such  property  In 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  section 
101  of  the  Urban  Housing  Development  Act 
of  1967,  such, holder  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter  fexcept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)),  be  treated  as  having  sold  and 
purchased  such  property,  on  the  first  day 
after  the  end  of  such  maximum  holding  pe- 
riod, for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of: 

"(1)  his  equity  Investment  in  such  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  subsection  1391(5))  less 
the  amount  of  any  credits  allowed  to  such 
holder  under  section  41  with  respect  to  such 
property;  and 

"(2)  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  which  such  property 
is  subject  on  the  date  of  such  purchase. 

"(b)    treatment  as   SlTBSEQtJENT   HOLDER. 

A  taxpayer  who  makes  an  election  under 
subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  be  Ueated  as  of 
the  date  of  the  purchase  under  such  election 
as  a  subsequent  holder  of  the  section  1391 
property  for  all  purposes  under  this  chapter, 
except  that  such  taxpayer  shaU  not  be  entl- 


40  percent 50  percent. 

36  percent. 46  percent. 

32  percent. 43  percent. 

28  percent 40  percent. 

25  percent 35  percent. 

22  percent '  30  percent. 

20  percent.... -■  25  percent 


tied  to  any  credit  on  such  purchase  under 
section    1392. 

"Sec.  1395.  Dispositions  Before  End  of 
Minimum   Holding   Period. 

"(a)  DisposrrioNS  of  Section  1391  Prop- 
erty—If  any  section  1391  property  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  1391(3))  is  disposed  of 
before  the  end  of  the  minimum  holding  pe- 
riod applicable  to  such  property  (as  defined 
in  subsection  1391(8))  except  in  a  disposi- 
tion subject  to  section  1396(c)  — 

"(1)  in  applying  section  1250  (relating  to 
gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreciable 
realty)   to  such  disposition — 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be 
100   percent,   and 

"(B)  the  term  'additional  depreciation'  in 
subsection  1250(a)(1)(A)  shall  mean  (in 
lieu  of  the  meaning  set  forth  in  subsection 
1250(b)(1))  the  depreciation  adjustments 
with  respect  to  such  property,  to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  stun  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  ad- 
justments which  would  have  resulted  if  such 
adjustments  had  been  determined  for  each 
taxable  year,  under  the  straight  line  method 
of  depreciation,  but  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 1393,  and 

"(ii)   any  amounts  eliminated  from  addi- 
tional depreciation  under  paragraph  (b)(5). 
"(2)    the   tax   under   this   chapter   for   the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs 
shall   be   increased  by  an  amount  equal   to 
the  credits  allowed  tmder  section  41  for  prior 
taxable  years  which  are  attributable  to  such 
property,  and  any  carrybacks  and  carryovers 
under    section    1392(b)    shall    be   adjusted: 
Provided,    Tliat    this    paragraph    shall    not 
apply    to   any  disposition   upon  which   gain 
otherwise  subject  to  section  1250(a)   Is  not 
recognized  in  whole  or  in  part  by  virtue  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1250(c). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  the  sec- 
tion  1391   certificate   (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion  1391    (D),  Issued  with  respect  to  any 
section  1391  property,  Is  terminated  by  the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  section  101    (c)    of  the  Urban 
Housing  Development  Act  of  1967,  or  if  any 
property  otherwise  ceases  to  qualify  as  sec- 
tion 1391  property  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
payer, such  property  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of  on  the  day  on  which 
such  termination  becomes  effective  or  such 
cessation  occurs. 

"(b)  DisposmoN  OF  Stock. 
"(1)  General  rule. — If  stock  In  a  section 
1391  corporation  (as  defined  In  subsection 
1391  (4) )  Is  disposed  of  before  the  end  of 
the  minimum  holding  period  applicable  to 
any  section  1391  property  held  by  the  cor- 
poration Issuing  such  stock,  gain  on  such 
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disposition  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  341  (a),  shall  be  considered 
as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  a  capital  asset,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  12). 

"(2)  Amount  op  oRniNARY  incomf — The 
amount  of  gain  subject  to  paragraph  (I) 
shall  b«  the  amount  aUi>cable  to  the  stock 
sold  (as  determined  by  the  res;uU»tlons  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate), 
of  the  aggregate  g.iiii  subject  to  section  1250 
(a)  that  would  ha-.r  been  realized  by  the 
section  1301  corpor-ition.  if  at  the  time  of 
such  disposition  of  stock,  the  corporation 
sold,  at  a  price  equal  to  Its  fair  market  value. 
each  section  1391  property  tas  defined  in 
subsection  1391  i3)  i  which  it  had  not.  at 
such  time,  held  for  Its  minimum  holding 
period.  In  applying  par.igraph  (li  to  a  sale 
or  exchange  under  section  302.  303.  or  346. 
any  gain  subject  to  subsection  (a)  realized 
by  the  section  1391  corporation  on  such  sale 
or  exchange  shall  not  be  included  In  the  po- 
tential income  of  the  corporation  subject  to 
section  1250,  referred  to  m  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(3)  Minority  shareholders. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if— 
"(A)  at  no  time  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  sale  or  exch mge.  the  t.ixpayt-r 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  over  10  percent 
of  either  the  common  stock  or  the  voting 
stock  of  the  section  1391  corporation,  or 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  exchange. 
the  aggregate  fair  m.trket  v:ilue  of  the  sec- 
tion 1391  properties  held  by  the  section  1391 
corporation,  less  the  linblluies  to  which  such 
properties  are  subject  or  which  are  other- 
wise related  thereto,  represented  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  f.iir  market  value  of  such 
corporation's  assets  l^ss  the  amount  of  all  Its 
liabilities. 

"(4)  Excepted  TRANSFERS  — 
"(A)    Paragraph    (1)    shall   not  apply  to  a 
disposition  upon  death  or  by  gift. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (It  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  complete  llrinl- 
datlon  of  the  corporation  under  section  331. 
"(C)  If  the  basu  of  stock  In  a  section  1391 
corporation  In  the  hands  of  a  transferee  is 
determined  by  reference  to  its  basis  in  the 
hands  of  the  transferor  thereof  in  a  disposi- 
tion otherwise  subject  to  paragraph  (  K  .  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  332.  351, 
361,  371(a),  721.  or  731.  the  amount  of  gain 
taken  Into  account  by  the  tr.^nsferor  on  such 
disposition  under  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  gain 
recognized  on  the  disposition,  determined 
without  reference  to  this  section. 

"(5)  Elimination  from  additionai.  de- 
preciation.— The  amount  of  gain  recognized 
under  paragraph  ill  on  a  sale  or  exchanee 
of  stock  In  a  section  1391  corporation  shall. 
as  of  the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange,  be 
eliminated  from  the  additional  depreciation 
as  to  the  section  1391  properties  held  by 
such  corporation  under  subparagraph  1391 
(a)(1)(B)  (ID. 

"S«c.  1396.  Nonrecocnitton  op  Gain  On 
Cebtain  Dispositions  o/  Section  1391  Prop- 
erty. 

"(a)  NoNRECOCNiTir>N  OF  GAIN — Upon  a 
sale  or  exchange  of  section  1391  property 
(as  defined  In  subsection  1391i3ii.  gain 
shall  not  be  recognized  to  the  extent  set 
forth  In  subsections  (b).   (c).  or  (e). 

"(b)     Q0ALIF1ED  RF,INVESTMENT 

"(1)  General  rulf  — If  section  1391 
property  Is  sold  or  exchanged  at  any  time 
after  the  end  of  the  minimum  holding 
period  applicable  to  such  property  (as  de- 
fined m  subsection  1391  (8 1  i,  no  gain  shall 
be  recognized  If.  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  such  sale  or  exchange,  or  within  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  may  be  authorized 
bj  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  upon  an 
application  of  the  taxpayer  showing  reason- 
able -rounds  for  an  extension,  the  taxpayer 
makes  a  qualified  reinvestment   las  defined 


In   paragraph    i2il    of   an   amount   not   less 
than 

••(A)  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale 
or  exchange,  over 

■  I  B  I  the  amount  of  any  mortgage  on  such 
property  Insured  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (as  of  the  date  Pf 
such  sale  or  exchange). 

••  ( 2  i  Amol-n  r  or  qualififd  reinvestment  — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  qualified 
reinvestment  shall  mean: 

■  (Ai  an  expenditure  paid  or  accrued  by 
the  taxpayer  which  will  constitute  part  of 
a  qunlihed  expenditure  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section 1391   (9)  ) ,  or 

"(B)  any  other  expenditure  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  the  taxpayer  for  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  housing, 
the  rental  levels  of  which  insure  that  they 
win  be  suitable  for  occupancy  by  low-Income 
or  lower  middle-Income  families  or  individ- 
uals. The  types  of  expenditures  which  shall 
constitute  qualified  reinvestments  under 
subprcragraph  (B)  shall  be  specified  In 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

••'(c)  Disposition  to  Home  Management 
Corporation  —If  section  1391  properly  is  sold 
or  exchanged  at  any  time  after  the  end  of 
four-fifths  ot  the  minimum  holding  period 
applicable  to  such  property,  no  gain  shall  be 
recognized  if  such  sale  or  exchange  Is  made  to 
a  home  management  corporation  (as  defined 
in  section  3(7)  of  the  Urban  Housing  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967). 

••id)  DispsiTioNs  After  End  of  Maximum 
Holding  Period  — 

••(1)  General  rvle  — If  section  1391  prop- 
erty is  sold  or  exchanged  at  any  time  after 
the  end  of  the  maximum  holding  period  ap- 
plicable to  such  property  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section 1391i7)i  and  subsections  (b)  or  (c) 
do  not  apply  to  such  sale  or  exchange,  then 
the  gain  to  be  recognized  on  such  sale  or  ex- 
change shall  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  parac^raph  (2) . 

••(Ji  Amol'nt  of  ordinary  income. — The 
amount  of  gain  to  be  recognized  in  a  sale  or 
exchange  described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  excess  of ; 

••(A)  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  or 
exchange,  over 

••iB)  the  amount  of  any  mortgage  on  such 
property  Insured  under  section  235  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  of  the  date  of  such 
sale  or  exchange. 

••  I  e  I  Characterization  of  Gain. — If  section 
1391  property  is  sold  or  exchanged  after  the 
expiration  of  the  minimum  holding  period 
applicable  to  such  property,  any  gain  realized 
on  such  sale  or  exchantie  shall  be  treated  as 
gain  on  the  s;ile  or  exchange  of  property  de- 
scribed In  subsection  1231(b)." 

Tec^TiicaJ.   conforming  and   clerical 

amendments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  table  of  subchapters  for 

chapter   1   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  item: 

'•subchapter    v.    tax   treatment    of   certain 
housing  projects  in  urban  poverty  arblas.  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following: 

•■Sec.  41.  Investment  In  certain  housing 
projects  In  urban  poverty  areas." 

(C)  Section  167  (j)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'•  I J I  CROSS  References  — 

"(li  For  additional  rules  applicable  to  de- 
preciation of  Improvements  in  the  case  of 
mines,  oil  and  gas  wells,  other  natural  de- 
posits, and  timber,  see  .section  611. 

■(2i  For  additional  rules  applicable  to  de- 
preciation of  section  1391  properly,  see  sec- 
tion 1393." 

(di  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

••(24)    Credit  under  section  41  for  Invest- 


ment In  certain  housing  projects  In  urban 
poverty  areas. — The  acquiring  corporation 
shall  take  into  account  (to  the  extent  proper 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  41.  and  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  the  Items  required  to  be  t.iken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  section  41  in 
re.'^pect  to  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration.•• 

(e)  Section  1250  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(1)  Certified  Hou.siNG  Projects. — 
"For  special  rules  fur  applying  this  section 
in    the    case    of    real    property    comprising 
section  1391  property,  see  section  1395." 

(f)  bubsection  1250(d)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

■•(9)  Transfer  to  Home  Management  Cor- 
poration.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  disposition  of  section  1391  property  (as 
defined  in  subsection  1391  (3 1)  which  Is 
subject   to  subsection   )369(c).^' 

(g)  Section  1371  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Corporate  Shareholder. — •'Subpara- 
graph (a)(2)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  corporation  during  any  t.i.xable  year 
in  which  over  90  percent  of  its  gross  receipts 
constitute  rental  or  other  income  realized 
in  the  operation  of  section  1391  property 
and  or  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  exchanges  of 
such  property." 

(h)  Section  1372(e)(5)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  •"rents^"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Other  than  rtnts  from  section  1391 
property)  •". 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

■Sec  1379  Indebtedne.ss  to  Shareholders 
OP  SMALL  Business  Corporation  Holdino 
Section  1391  Property. •' 

Effective  date 

Sec.  303.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  summarj',  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  is  as  follows: 
Summary — Urban  Housing  Investment  Act 

At  the  recent  hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations concerning  the  Federal  Role  in 
Urban  Affairs,  a  great  many  of  the  witnesses 
testified  that  the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal was  desperately  needed  if  our  center  city 
slums  were  to  be  rebuilt.  The  problem  Is  how 
to  encourage  this  large-scale  flow  of  private 
capital. 

One  of  the  answers  has  been  provided  in 
a  posltKjn  paper  done  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion ••If  private  capital  is  to  enter,  new  and 
powerful  Incentives  will  be  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  obvious  economic  disadvan- 
tages that  now  exist.  Next  to  an  outright 
guarantee  of  profits — an  undesirable  and  un- 
likely alternative—  the  most  efTective  tools  we 
have'  so  far  devised  to  redirect  the  flow  of 
private  resources  are  private  tax  incen- 
tives. .  .  .  Taxes,  observes  Charles  Abrams.  Is 
the  least  explored  subject  in  American  urban 
development."  This  position  has  been  sec- 
onded by  David  Rockefeller  who,  at  recent 
hearings,  noted  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  could  be  used  to  promote  urban  de- 
velopment •■Just  as  it  has  been  proposed  that 
it  be  used  to  encourage  Investment  In  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world." 

The  objective  Is  to  create  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  for  urban  dwellers  In  the  low- 
Income  and  lower  middle-income  groups,  who 
currently  live  In  substandard  facilities,  v,e 
are  concerned  with  rebuilding  ghetto  areas 
as  well  as  building  new.  low-cost  afid  low- 
rental  housing.  Thus  the  program  should  be 
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confined  to  urban  "poverty  areas",  which  can 
be  located  on  Bureau  of  Census  maps  and 
which  are,  by  definition,  our  worst  urban 
areas.  Many  ghetto  residents  want  to  remain 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  What  they  need, 
however.  Is  decent  housing. 

The  need  for  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for 
lower  middle-income  families  is  clear.  The 
National  Urban  League  has  found  that, 
"Next  to  public  housing,  probably  the  most 
pressing  need  is  adequate  housing  for  the 
so-called  middle-income  group  that  earns 
between  $'3.000  and  $6,000  a  year.  All  too  fre- 
quently these  families  are  forced  to  resort 
to  sub-standard  or  badly  deteriorating  hous- 
ing since  they  earn  too  much  to  be  eligible 
for  low-rent  housing  and  too  little  to  afford 
new  or  recently  constructed  housing." 

At  the  1965  hearings  on  Rent  Supplements, 
Secretary  Weaver  put  the  problem  In  more 
concrete  terms:  "About  4  million  of  the  na- 
tion's fninilies  .  .  .are  within  the  Income 
range  where  they  are  unable  to  afford  decent 
housing,  but  have  Incomes  above  those  per- 
mitted for  admission  to  public  housing.  .  .  . 
Tlie  volume  of  housing  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  group  can  be  supplied  best 
through  the  resources  and  initiatives  of  pri- 
vate enterprise." 

When  asked  about  the  221(d)  (3)  program 
which  is  meant  to  provide  low-cost  housing 
to  this  group.  Secretary  Weaver  said:  "This 
program  has  been  successful  but  It  has  served 
only  the  top  to  the  moderate-income  families 
and  it  has  not  gotten  down  to  the  people 
who  are  still  between  it  and  public  housing. 
It  serves  a  little  bit  of  the  layer  between 
public  housing  and  private,  but  you  have  a 
whole  lot  left  In  there  and  this  whole  lot  Is 
getting  larger. . ." 

provisions  of  bill 

1.  Before  applying  to  HUD  for  certification 
under  this  program,  a  prospective  builder 
must  obtain  approval  for  his  housing  proj- 
ect from  the  municipality.  (The  municipal- 
ity Is  thus  in  *he  position  to  seek  out  and 
encourage  businessmen  and  other  builders  to 
construct  these  projects.)  A  partnership  be- 
tween private  enterprise,  local  government, 
and  the  Federal  government  is  thus  achieved. 

2.  In  order  to  qualify  for  benefits  under 
this  program,  a  builder  with  approval  from 
a  municipality  must  still  seek  certification 
from  HUD.  CThis  program  will  be  admin- 
istered through  a  new  Low-Income  Housing 
Division  within  HUD.  which  can  dev6te  all 
Its  attention  to  producing  low  cost  housing.) 

3.  The  builder-owner  of  the  project  must 
agree  to  (a)  build  or  rehabilitate  at  least 
100  dwelling  units;  (b)  construct  at  least 
as  many  units  as  he  destroys;  (c)  provide  an 
Initial  equity  Investment  of  at  least  20 Tc  of 
the  project's  cost;  (d)  agree  to  accept  only 
a  3'  direct  return  on  his  initial  equity 
Investment. 

4.  Mortgage  money  for  a  certified  project 
will  be  made  available  in  the  same  way  it  is 
made  available  under  section  221(d)(3)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  Once  the  project  is 
certified  by  HUD,  a  50  year  mortgage  bearing 
an  Interest  rate  of  2';  can  be  obtained  from 
a  private  bank.  Since  it  will  be  FHA  Insured, 
the  mortgage  can  then  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.  The 
mortgage  on  each  project  will  run  to  BO'ri  of 
cost  depending  upon  the  amount  of  equity 
supplied  by  the  owner.  The  money  for  pur- 
chasing such  mortgages  will  constitute  a 
fund  of  $3  billion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  Instructed  to  borrow  this 
money  over  the  next  6  years.  Because  Treas- 
ury' will  have  to  borrow  It  at  about  4  7.,  and 
then  lend  It  at  2r  ,  it  will  have  to  subsidize 
the  difference.  The  subsidy  cost  will  be  ap- 
proximately $35  million  a  year  for  50  years, 
quite  low  for  the  number  of  potential  units. 

5.  The  bill  provides  that  local  real  estate 
taxes  on  these  projects  must  be  reduced  from 
the  normal  20  to  25^.  of  total  rents  to  6%. 
A  tax  abatement  fund  Is  established  with  an 


Initial  appropriation  of  $30  million.  The  Fed- 
eral government  automatically  reimburses 
the  municipality  for  50%  of  the  required  tax 
abatement.  On  the  remaining  50 '"c,  it 
matches  the  state  contribution  dollar  for 
dollar. 

6.  Any  family  which  Is  dislocated  will  be 
given  a  priority  in  obtaining  the  new  housing 
units  created  under  this  bill. 

7.  The  bill  provides  project  insurance  so 
that  an  owner  will  not  experience  any  cash 
losses  on  the  housing  he  has  provided.  An 
Initial  Federal  fund  of  $10  million  Is  estab- 
lished; small  premiums  are  then  paid  by  the 
owners  for  the  insurance  they  receive. 

8.  The  bin  establishes  a  Home  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Fund  within  HUD.  Five 
million  dollars  is  provided  as  an  initial  ap- 
propriation for  this  fund.  At  the  time  tha^ 
the  owner's  project  is  certified,  he  will  be 
required  to  consult  with  a  representative 
from  the  fund.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
between  the  owner,  the  fund  and  the  mu- 
nicipality to  train  the  residents  of  the  proj- 
ect to  participate  in  managing  and  han- 
dling the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
project. 

9.  No  person  or  family  shall  be  permitted 
to  move  into  the  project  if  the  yearly  sum 
for  rent  constitutes  less  than  18  H;  of  his  or 
its  gross  income  (unless  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  waives  the  fequirement  for  the  project 
because  of  problems  of  maintaining  full  oc- 
cupancy). If  the  tenant's  income  rises  once 
he  enters  the  project,  he  faces  no  increased 
payment  until  the  rent  constitutes  less  than 
15%  of  gross  income.  Once  it  is  less  than 
15%,  the  tenant  shall  be  required  to  pay 
18%  of  his  income  for  his  housing  unit.  The 
additional  payment  shall  go  into  the  tax 
abatement  fund  and  serve  to  help  lower 
Federal  approprtatlons, 

10.  In  return  for  building  these  projects 
the  owner  receives  the  following  tax  bene- 
fits: 

A.  a  tax  credit,  which  Increases  propor- 
tionately to  the  amount  invested,  equal  to 
a  specified  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  which  builds  upon  existing  Invest- 
ment credit  provisions  in  Sections  46  through 
48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 

B.  a  shorter  useful  life  for  depreciation 
purposes,  which  builds  upon  the  5  year  pe- 
riod for  the  amortization  of  emergency  de- 
fense  facilities  and  grain  storage  facilities. 

C.  the  right  to  treat  demolition  and  site 
improvement  costs  (often  amounting  to  10 
to  15%  of  the  entire  C(}st  of  the  project)  as 
part  of  the  cost  for  the  building  and  there- 
fore as  part  of  the  depreciable  base; 

D.  a  reduction,  or  in  certain  cases  a  post- 
ponement, of  a  capital  gains  tax  upon  a  sale 
of  the  project  after  a  minimum  period  of 
time. 

11.  It  is  estimated  that  a  $15,000  unit  will 
rerrt  for  about  $99  a  moiith,  a  $12,500  unit 
will  rent  for  $86;  and  a  $10,000  unit  will  rent 
for  $73.  With  the  cooperation  of  municipali- 
ties In  lowering  of  land  costs  and  the  exper- 
tise of  large  private  corporations,  it  fs  ex- 
pected that  housing  costs  could  be  reduced 
and  rentals  established  below  even  these  low 
levels. 

12.  Computations  have  also  been  made  on 
the  profits  that  owners  will  receive  for  build- 
ing and  continuing  to  owiy  these  projects.  As 
the  owner's  equity  investment  goes  up,  his 
after-taxes  profits  will  also  go  up.  Profits  for 
a  large  corporation  will  run  over  10  % .  These 
benefits  should  induce  large  corporations  to 
begin  the  Job  of  rebuilding  urban- ghettos. 

Section-by-Section    Summary   or  Urban 
Housing  Development  Act  of  1967 
Section  I — Short  title 
This   Act   shall    be   cited   as   the    "Urban 
Housing  Development  Act  of  1967". 
Section  2 — Purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  tax 
and  other  Incentives  for  private  industry  to 


build  new,  or  to  rehabilitate,  housing  in  our 
urban  poverty  areas.  This  nation  has  a 
pressing  need  to  produce  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  for  low-Income  and  lower 
middle-income  persons  at  prices  which  they 
can  afford. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  describes  the  procedvires 
by  which  a  building  certificate  Is  obtained. 
Title  II  deals  with  the  relevant  amendments 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  to  ensure  that 
the  mortgage  money  needed  to  construct  low 
cost  housing  will  be  available.  Title  III 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  tax  Incentives. 

Section  3 — De/iniftons 

This  section  defines  the  various  terms  used 
In  the  Act.  An  "urban  poverty  area"  is  de- 
fined as  an  area,  within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  of  at  least  250.000 
persons  (for  a  further  explanation  of  this 
definition,  see  Appendix  I)  which  the  Census 
Bureau  has  determined  to  be  a  poverty  area 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, subject  to  additions  and  deletions 
regarded  as  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  term  "certified  project"  is  defined  as 
a  building  or  group  of  buildings  which  has 
been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Urban  Development  as  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  Act. 

Tlie  term  "certified  operation  period" 
means  the  normal  50  year  time  period,  over 
which  a  mortgage  insured  under  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  will  run  or,  in 
the  case  where  no  Insured  mortgage  exists,  a 
50  year  period  which  begins  from  the  time 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  the 
project  has  b^en  completed.  It  covers  the 
period  during  which  the  benefits  and  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  are  applicable  to  a 
certified  project. 

The  term  "net  return"  means  the  yearly 
net  operating  income  from  a  project  before 
any  deductions  for  depreciation,  Interest, 
and  various  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes 
have  been  taken,  minus  the  amount  of  the 
amortization  and  Interest  payments  on  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  (This  definition  cor- 
responds with  the  term  '•cash  flow"  as  uti- 
lized in  the  real  estate  Industry.) 

The  definition  of  "home  management  cor- 
poration" includes  any  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association  composed  of  the  tenants  of 
one  or  more  certified  projects  In  an  urban 
poverty  area.  The  primary  objective  of  such 
a  corporation  is  to  work  with  the  owner  of 
the  project  In  managing  and  performing 
maintenance  tasks  on  the  buildings  In  the 
project.  The  corporation  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants  from  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  to  improve  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  urban  poverty  area  which  encompasses 
the  certified  project.  The  Act  also  provides 
that  this  corporation  can  eventually  pur- 
chase the  project  from  Its  private  owner  and 
take  title  to  it  either  In  the  name  of  the 
corporation  or  in  the  name  of  each  resident. 

The  term  "holder"  means  a  person  possess- 
ing a  certificate  of  eligibility  for  one  of  these 
projects. 

The  term  "initial  equity"  means  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  building  or  buy- 
ing the  project  and  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  on  such  project  at  the  time  in 
question.  Initial  equity  may  thus  include 
funds  obtained  through  private  mortgages 
which  are  not  Insured  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  term  "occupancy  charges"  means  the 
rental  payments  made  by  the  tenants  to  a 
private  owner  or,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  life 
of  the  certified  project  by  the  occupants  of 
such  project  to  the  home  management  cor- 
poration which  may  be  holding  title  in  the 
name  of  such  occupants  if  it  has  purchased 
the  project. 
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■nrLM  I — ixiGiBH-rTT  for  assistance 
Section  101— Certificates  of  eligibiUty 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  issue  a  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility for  benefit*  under  this  Act  to  any  per- 
son wtahlng  to  provide  housing  in  an  urban 
poverty  area  for  low-income  and  lower  mid- 
dle-Income persons  when  s'.x  conditions  have 
been  met. 

First,  the  city  in  which  the  project  Is  to  be 
located  must  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  that  It  wishes  to  participate  in 
the  progam  provided  for  in  this  Act  The 
city  must  also  agree  to  fix  tta  real  estate  taxes 
levied  on  any  project  at  5  percent  or  less  of 
the  total  rental  or  other  payments  for  such 
project  during  the  certified  operation  period 
Second,  the  Secretary  must  after  consult- 
ing with  the  city  and  residents  of  the  urban 
poverty  area,  determine  ih.^t  the  project  will 
promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
such  area,  and,  will  be  ctxjrdinaied  with 
other  governmental  pnigrams  f'jr  community 
development. 

Third,  the  Secretarv-  must  detenmlne  that 
the  applicant  has  the  business  and  financial 
capabilities  needed  to  constrvict  the  project 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

Fourth,  the  applicant  who  will  underUike 
the  project  must  agree.  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  (  A  i  to  provide — by 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  — 
at  least  100  dwelling  units  within  the  urban 
poverty  area  on  a  site,  and  within  a  period 
of  time,  specified  by  the  city  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  st<\udards  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary.  (B)  to  provide  at  lea.st  as  many 
dwelling  units  as  are  lost  through  the  re- 
building process:  iCl  to  hold  and  manage 
the  project  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  iD)  to  set.  during  the 
certified  operation  period,  occupancy 
charges  which  conform  to  levels  established 
by  the  Secretary,  (E)  to  lease  the  dwelling 
units,  during  the  certified  operation  peruxl. 
to  Individuals  and  families  whose  Incomes 
are  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tins 
Act;  (F)  to  utilize  a  home  management  cor- 
poration, if  one  has  been  esuibllshed,  during 
the  certified  operation  period,  and  lOi  to 
sell,  transfer,  or  dispose  of  the  project  during 
the  certified  operation  period  only  to  a  per- 
son holding  a  certirlr-.ite  of  eligibility  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  give  a  purchase  pri- 
ority to  a  home  management  corporation  for 
such  project. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
the  estimated  construction  and  operating 
costa  for  the  building  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  occupancy  charges  (under  the 
standards  set  forth  m  section  102)  appro- 
priate for  low-Income  and  lower  middle- 
income  individuals  and  families  The  Secre- 
tary win  Issue  bulletins,  from  time  to  time. 
Indicating  appropriate  maximum  rental  levels 
in  various  urban  poverry  areas  throughout 
the  country 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
the  city  will  carry  out  an  adequate  program 
for  relocating  individuals  families,  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  projecr.s  built  under  this 
Act.  The  city  mu.'it  provide  decent  housing 
reasonably  accessible  to  the  individuals'  or 
families"  place*  of  employment  and  must  pay 
reasonable  moving  expenses  and  compensa- 
tion for  any  actual  direct  losses  of  property 
These  costs  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
government  aa  explained  below  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  eligibility  to 
any  person  who  wants  to  succeed  to  the 
ownership  of  one  of  these  projects  if  the 
applicant  can  meet  the  business  and  financial 
responslbllitlea  set  forth  by  the  Secretary 
and  agree*  to  follow  the  same  requirements 
on  holding  the  project  that  his  predecessor 
did. 

The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  If  the  holder  of  it  f.iUs  to  carry 
out  Its  agreement  and  dooi  not  c^irrect  such 


failure  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  A 
hearing  shall  be  held,  however,  before  any 
certificate  Is  terminated. 

The  project  shall  conform  to  standards  of 
design,  construction  and  operation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary,  Such  standards  shall,  giving 
due  effect  to  any  local  action,  ensure  decent, 
safe,  sanitary,  and  aesthetically  pleasing 
dwelling  units  The  standards  shall  also  set 
maximum  cost  limitations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dwelling  unlt^  Tliese  cost  limitations 
shall  vary  depending  on  the  size  of  the  unit 
and  building  co.sts  In  the  locality  They  shall 
also  vary  depending  on  whether  the  unit  is 
provided  by  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion and  whether  it  Is  In  a  building  with  an 
elevator. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  Interested  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials  fully  Informed 
of  his  actions  He  may  also  require-  holders 
of  certificates  to  supply  rejx)rts  so  that  he 
may  have  all  the  Information  needed  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title 

No  certificate  shall  be  Issued  under  this 
program— without  a  Congressional  renewal 
of  authority — If  the  application  Is  received 
later  than  15  years  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act. 

5t-cf:on  102— Occupancy  charges  for  dwell- 
ing units  in  certified  projects 
A  proposed  occupancy  charge  schedule 
shall  be  filed  by  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
with  the  .Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  who  must  approve  sxich  sched- 
ule The  charges  for  each  unit  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  annual  Income  for  the  project. 
The  total  occupancy  charge  for  the  project 
shall  be  set  *o  a.8  to  pnxluce  approximately  a 
3  percent  net  return  on  the  holder's  Initial 
equity  This  return  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  a  7  percent  vacancy  factor  In  estab- 
lishing this  occupancy  charge,  the  Secretary 
shall  do  so  as  if  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
had  invested  only  the  minimum  required 
equity  or  20  percent  This  means  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  holders  equity  share 
is  20  percent  or  50  percent  or  100  percent  of 
the  projects  cost,  the  total  occupancy 
charges  for  the  project  remain  the  same  The 
effect  of  this  provision  is  to  raise  the  own- 
ers profit  a  little  above  3  percent  as  the  per- 
centage of  equity  to  total  cost  goes  up  The 
reason  for  this  slight  Increase  in  profit  stems 
from  the  fact  tlie  cost  of  amortizing  and 
paying  interest  on  each  dollar  of  an  FHA  in- 
.sured  50  year  mortgage  at  2  percent  is 
slightly  more  than  3  percent 

The  Secretary  may  raise  or  lower  the  oc- 
cupancy charge  schedule  based  upon 
changes  In  maintenance  costs  or  the 
vacancy  factor  He  may  also  lower  dwelling 
unit  charges  to  ensure  that  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  will  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

An  Equity  Insurance  Fund  with  an  initial 
$10  million  appropriation  Is  established  to 
insure  that  the  owner  of  a  project  will  not 
receive  a  negative  return  on  his  investment 
because  of  increased  maintenance  costs  or 
a  higher  than  normal  vacancy  factor  The 
tvAiier  shall  pay  a  pre.-nlum  charge  for  this 
insurance  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  If 
the  fund  becomes  less  than  »5  million.  Con- 
gress shall  approprl.ite  the  funds  needed  to 
restore  it  to  »10  million  If  the  batiince  in 
the  fund  grows  above  III  million,  then  In- 
surance premiums  shall  be  reduced  No 
sums  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  to  an 
owner  who  willfully  causes  his  annual  net 
return  to  fall  below  zero  percent 
Section  103— Eligibility  requirftnents  for 
ohtaiiing  occupancy  m  certified  projects 
The  Secretary  shall  set  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  occupancy  of  units  in  a  certi- 
fied project  He  shall  be  guided  by  three 
criteria  ,  ^ 

First,  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  ftf  oc- 
cupancy because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 


Second,   individuals  or  families   displaced 
because  of  property  acquisitions  under  tills 
Act   or   under   the   Urban   Employment   Op- 
portunities  Act   of    1967    shall    have    a    first 
priority  in  obtaining  units  in  these  projects. 
Third,  no  individual  or  family — unless  he 
or  it  posses.ses  a  resettlement  priority— shall 
be  eligible  to  obtain  occupancy  in  a  project 
built  under  this  Act  if  the  annual  occupancy 
charge  for  such  unit  constitutes  less  than  18 
percent    of    the    annual    adjusted    gross    in- 
come of  such  individual  or  family.  This  re- 
quirement  may   be    valved   if   the   Secretary 
finds   that  there  are  no  prospective  eligible 
tenants    available    for    the    project    at    the 
stipulated  income  cut-off  po'nt. 
Section     104 — Eligibility     requirements     for 
maintaining  occupancy  in  certified  projects 
No  individual  or  family  shall  have  to  va- 
cate a  unit  in  a  certified  project  because  of 
an  Increase  in  his  or  its  gross  annual  Income. 
If  the  annual  charges  fall  below  15  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  however,  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  shall  Increase  Its  payment 
so  that  the  amount  paid  constitutes  18  pfT- 
ccnt  of  his  or  its  adjusted  gross  income   The 
excess  paid  by  the  tenant  shall  be   used  to 
supplement  the  Tax  Abatement  Fund  which 
is  established  under  section   106  of  thi.s  Act 
for  lowering  rentals  and  other  charges  in  all 
projects  built  under  this  Act, 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  require  the  tenants  of  a  cer- 
tlhed  project  to  file  any  Income  statements 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpa  cs 
of  this  section. 

Section    105— Relocation    assistance 
In  determining  if  a  city  has  an  adequate 
relocation  program  for  displaced  individuals. 
famllle.<i.    businesses    or    non-profit    associa- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
the  city  can  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary   housing,   and   whether   it   will   pay  re- 
settlement expenses  to  those  persons  forced 
to  relocate    The  city  must   also  attempt  to 
utilize  either  a  home  management  corpora- 
tion or  some  other  local  group  of  re^-.ldcnts  of 
the  area  in  which  the  project  will  be  located. 
Finally  the  city  must  establish  a  reason- 
able compensation   program.   All   Individuals 
or  riunllles  shall  receive  up  to  $200  In  moving 
expenses  and  up  to  »100  as  a  dislocation  al- 
owance  If  the  pi-rson  or  family  buy.s  a  dwell- 
ng    place,    then    an    additional    payment  of 
J300  shall   be  m.ade    Any   low-income  or  el- 
•  lerly    or    handicapped    person    shall    receive 
Tiorithly  payments  for  up  to  24  months,  not 
[o  exceed  $500  In  each  of  the  two  years,  to 
assist    them    In    obtaining    decent    dwelling 
units     The  payments  shall  equal  the  differ- 
ence between  20  't   of  Income  and  the  rental 
required  for  a  decent  housing  unit  m  an  area 
not  le.s6  desirable  than  the  one  being  vac.aed. 
Such  payments  shall  not,  however,  be  made 
to  an  individual  or  family  which  secures  a 
dwelling  unit  In  a  specified  low  rent  Federal, 
suite,  or  local   housing  project    A  dlspl.iced 
baslness    concern    or    nonprofit    association 
shall    secure    Its    reasonable    and    necessary 
moving    expenses    and    paymcnt-s    for    direct 
property   losses    (not   including   go<jd-wlll  or 
profits)      not     otherwise     compensated     for 
through    the    purchases    of    the    enterprises 
f,..llity    An   additional   $2,500  shall   be   paid 
to  a  private  business  having  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  less  than  $10000  a  year,  if 
such  concern  is  not  part  of  a  larger  business 
enterprise  having  other  establishments  than 
the  one  being  displaced. 

To  a.sslst  In  resettlement,  tlie  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  to  niaice 
and  to  make  grants  to  the  cities  to  deiray 
the  costs  of  establishing  an  approved  relo- 
cation program 

The  sums  that  may  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  authorized. 
Any  funds  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ization shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 
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Secfiort  106 — Grants  to  cities  providing  tax 
benefits  with  respect  to  certified  projects 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  make  and  to  make  annual  grants 
to  cities  in  which  projects  are  built  under 
this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  cities  to  abate  real  estate 
taxes.  The  amount  of  the  grant  shall  auto- 
matically cover  50  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  city's  normal  assessment — 
without  regard  to  this  bill — and  its  required 
assessment  of  5  percent  or  less  of  gross  rent- 
al. As  for  the  other  50  percent  of  the  abate- 
ment, the  Federal  government  will  match — 
dollar  for  dollar — any  contribution  made  by 
the  State.  Under  this  formula,  the  maximum 
Federal  grant  can  be  no  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  required  abatement. 

A  Tax  Abatement  Fund  with  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  $30  million  Is  established 
to  make  such  grants.  The  fund  shall  be  In- 
creased by  any  payments  made  by  tenants 
whose  assessed  occupancy  charges  constitute 
less  than  15  percent  of^helr  adjusted  gross 
incomes.  If  the  fund  falls  below  $20  million, 
then  Congress  Is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  amount  -to  restore  It  to  a  $30 
million  balance. 

Section  107 — Assistance   for  home   manage- 
Tnent  corporations 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in  conjunction  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Is 
authorized  to  assist  the  residents  of  urban 
poverty  areas  to  form  home  management 
corporations.  Such  corporations  shall  help 
resettle  tenants  and  then  work  with  the 
project  owner  to  manage,  and  provide  main- 
tenance for  such  project.  They  shall  also 
help  organize  the  project's  tenants  to  engage 
in  social,  educational,  and  cultural  activities. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  assist  In  organizing  the  corpora- 
tions and  shall  also  help  arrange  manage- 
ment agreements  between  such  corporations 
and  the  holders  of  certified  projects.  A  Home 
Management  Assistance  Fund  with  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  $5  million  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  grants  to  these  corpora- 
tions. Any  further  appropriations  needed  to 
allow  the  fund  to  continue  its  operations  are 
authorized.  (It  is  also  expected  that  these 
corporations  will  qualify  for  grants  under 
various  programs  run  by  Federal  agencies 
«uch  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Departments  such  as  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  A  corporation  can  only  qualify 
for  such  grants  if  it  is  found  to  be  serving 
its  members  by  maintaining  their  Interest 
and  participation  in  community  projects.) 

Sccfion  lOS — Administration 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  administer  the  program 
provided  for  In  this  Act  through  a  newly 
constituted  Low-Income  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

Section  109.  Penalties 
WlKvever  knowingly  flies  a  report  or  income 
statement  which   Includes  a  false  statement 
of  a  material  fact  shall  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties. 

rnxE  n — hoi-sinc  act  amendments 
Section  201.  Mortgage  insurance 
Title   II   of   the    National    Housing   Act   Is 
amended  to  add  the  following  new  section: 

'  Sertjon  235  Mortgage  insurance  for  urban 
housing 

"To  assist  private  industry  In  providing 
hou.sing  for  low-Income  and  lower  middle- 
Income  persons,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  Insure  the  mortgages  of  mortgagors  hold- 
ing unrevoked  certificates  of  eligibility  is- 
sued under  this  Act 

"To  be  eligible  fcjr  ln.=urance,  the  mortgage 
hiU.^t  h.ive  been  made  to  and  be  held  by  a 
tinancially  respon-slble  mortgagee  The  mort- 
g-'ge  shall  also  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 


total  cost  of  a  completed  certified  project. 
The  total  cost  of  a  project  Is  equal  to  the 
owner's  adjusted  basis  for  the  land  and 
buildings  of  the  project — computed  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes — and  the  amount 
of  carrying  charges  stistalned  during  the  con- 
struction of  and  allocable  to,  the  project  and 
deducted  by  the  mortgagor  under  Section  266 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  (By  utilizing 
tax  definitions,  the  bill  avoids  the  necessity 
of  requiring  a  builder  or  subsequent  holder 
to  maintain  an  additional  set  of  records.) 
Subject  to  regtilations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
total  cost  may  include  a  builder's  and  spon- 
sor's profit  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  less  such  profit.  The 
mortgage  shall  bear  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  2  percent  per  year  on  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage's  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time.  ITie  mortgage  shall  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  up  to  50  years  by 
periodic  payments.  The  Secretary  may  alter 
the  payment  terms  as  he  deems  necessary. 

"To  ensure  acceptable  management  and 
operation  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Urban  Housing  Development 
Act  of  1967,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  con- 
tract with  and  acquire  up  to  $100  of  stock 
or  interest  in  the  mortgagor.  This  stock  or 
interest  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor 
when  obligations  under  the  Insurance  are 
terminated. 

'  The  Secretary  may  insure  a  mortgage  un- 
der this  section  with  no  premium  charge  or 
with  a  reduced  premium  charge.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  for  any  net  losses  it  stistalns 
in  connection  with  such  Insurance. 

"The  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  Insurance  issued  with  respect 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act." 

Section  202. — Cost  certification 
Section  227(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  to  bring  mortgages  insured  under 
section  235  within  the  scope  of  its  provisions. 

Section  203. — Purchases  by  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association 

Section  305  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Mort- 
gage Association  to  make  commitments  to 
purchase,  and  to  purchase,  service,  or  sell 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  235  of  this 
Act.  Such  commitments  and  purchases  are 
limited  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  exceed 
$500  million  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
an  additional  $500  million  for  each  of  the  5 
years  thereafter.  The  overall  dollar  limita- 
tion is  $3  billion. 

Not  more  than  20  percent  of  all  outstand- 
ing purchases  and  commitments  can  relate  to 
mortgages  secured  by  projects  situated  in 
any  one  city. 

Section  204. — Certified  projects  in  urban  re- 
netoal  areas 

Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  to  provide  that  projects  certified 
under  the  Urban  Housing  Development  Act 
of  1967  can  be  built  in  urban  renewal  areas 
with  all  the  consequential  benefits  to  the 
builder  and  ultimately  to  the  tenants  of  such 
project. 

TITLE    III INTERNAL    REVENUE    CODE 

AMENDMENTS 

The  following  tax  incentives  are  granted 
In  regard  to  a  certified  project. 

1.  A  tax  credit,  modeled  on  the  existing 
investment  credit,  for  specified  percentages 
of  the  investment  of  the  builder,  or  subse- 
quent holder  of  the  project  Is  established. 

2.  A  more  rapid  rate  of  depreciation  for 
the  building  is  provided.  This  accelerated 
rate  of  depreciation  Is  achieved  through  a 
percentage  reduction  In  the  useful  life  oth- 
erwise applicable  so  as  to  result  in  no  altera- 
tion of  the  technical  depreciation  rules  now 
set   forth   In   the  Code  and  regulations. 

The  credit  rates  and  reductions  In  useful 


life  available  to  the  initial  builder  are  great- 
er than  those  available  to  a  subsequent  hold- 
er. This  reflects  the  fact  that  greater  risks 
are  involved  in  constructing  and  renting  a 
wholly  new  project,  than  in  purchasing  a 
project  which  Is  already  a  going  operation. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  and  reduc- 
tion in  useful  life  gradually  Increases  as  the 
holder's  equity  investment  in  the  project  in- 
creases. For  purposes  of  these  provisions, 
the  term  "equity  Investment"  means  the 
amount  of  funds  which  the  holder  expends 
in  building  and  /or  purchasing  the  project.  In 
excess  of  federally  insured  mortgages.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  low  rental  housing  with 
the  minimum  possible  drain  on  the  Federal 
government's  mortgage  resources. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  rapid  turnover  of 
certified  projects,  which  would  multiply  the 
tax  reductions  ultimately  granted  In  regard 
thereto,  minimum  and  maximum  holding 
periods  are  specified.  For  example,  the  min- 
imum holding  period  for  the  builder  of  a 
project  is  ten  years.  The  maximum  holding 
period  Is  the  reduced  depreciation  period 
granted  to  the  holder. 

If  the  holder  sells  before  the  end  of  the 
minimum  holding  period,  the  tax  benefits 
granted  to  him  are.  In  effect,  "recaptured." 

If  he  sells  after  the  end  of  the  maximum 
period,  the  capital  gains  tax  otherwise  pay- 
able on  the  sale  will  be  reduced. 

Finally,  the  capital  gains  tax  otherwise 
payable  on  a  sale  is  eliminated  in  two  sltua- 
tloiis  which  the  legislation  Is  designed  to 
encourage,  namely,  when  a  sale  Is  made  to 
a  home  management  corporation,  and  when, 
within  a  short  period  of  time  after  the  sale, 
the  holder  reinvests  the  proceeds  in  the  con- 
struction  of   another   low   rental   project. 

Section  301.   Tax  treatment  of  certified 
projects 

Chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  amended  to  insert  the  following  section 
within  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  such  chapter  which  relates  to  credits 
allowable. 

Section    41.    Investment   in   certain   housing 
projects  in  urban  poverty  areas 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  a 
credit — to  be  determined  under  a  new  sec- 
tion 1392  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
shall  be  allowed  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  I  of  such  Code. 

Chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amended  to  insert  the  following  section 
within  subchapter  S  of  such  chapter  which 
relates  to  the  taxable  status  of  small  busi- 
ness corporations. 

Section  1379.  Insured  indebtedness  of  small 
business  corporation 

A  major  obstacle  which  may  deter  an  in- 
dividual or  corporation  from  undertaking 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  a  certified 
project  (even  with  its  concomitant  tax  ben- 
efits) is  the  risk  of  exposing  his  or  Its  other 
assets  to  losses  and  liabilities  arising  from 
such  project. 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  which, 
by  itself,  constructs  or  otherwise  purchases 
a  certified  project,  may  hold  the  project  In 
a  separate  subsidiary  (thereby  shielding  its 
other  assets  against  the  liabilities  of  the 
project)  and,  nevertheless,  achieve  resulting 
tax  benefits  from  the  project  directly  by 
means  of  a  consolidated  return.  But.  a  group 
of  corporations,  or  a  group  of  individuals 
undertaking  a  certified  project  could  not  at 
the  same  time  achieve  both  the  insulation 
against  liabilities,  and  the  direct  benefit  of 
tax  Incentives. 

Subchapter  S  of  the  Code  provides  a  means 
by  which  the  net  operating  losses  and  in- 
vestment credits  of  a  corporation  may  be 
pas.sed  through  to  Its  shareholders. 

Subchapter  S,  however,  requires  several 
amendments — which  this  legislation  pro- 
poses— in  order  to  make  It  a  suitable  ve- 
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hlcle  for  achieving  this  "pass  through"  of 
t>«nefltt  In  regard  to  the  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  a  certified  housing  project. 

Tbua  tHe  blU  anienda  Section  1371  so  as 
to  qualify  a  corporation  as  a  permlsalbl* 
abaretaolder  for  an  3  corporation,  owning 
and  operating  a  certified  project. 

The  bill  also  amends  Section  1372  so  as 
to  make  rental  income  from  a  certlfled  proj- 
ect a  qualified  type  of  income  for  an  S  cor- 
poration. 

Finally  the  bill  adds  a  new  Section  1379 
to  Subchapter  S  to  increase  the  tax  benefits 
which  the  shareholder  of  an  S  corporation 
can  obtain  from  such  corporation  Under 
existing  law.  a  partner  in  a  partnership  may 
claim  a  share  of  jjarinership  losses  up  to  the 
total  of  his  capital  contributions  and  his 
loans  to  the  fxartnershlp.  and,  his  pro()or- 
tlonate  share  of  any  mortgages  and  other 
llabllllleB  held  by  the  partnership  In  con- 
trast, a  shareholder  of  an  S  corporation  may 
claim  a  share  of  corporate  losses  only  up  to 
the  amount  of  his  capital  contributions  and 
his  loans  to  the  corporation  He  may  not 
claim  a  further  share  of  losses  up  to  the 
amount  of  his  share  of  mortgages  and  other 
liabilities  of  the  corporation  Thus,  unde'  the 
existing  subchapter  S  rxiles.  the  shareholder 
of  an  S  corporation  owning  and  operating  a 
certified  project  could  not  deduct  a  major 
portion  of  the  project's  losse«  while  a  partner 
In  a  partnership  holding  a  project  could 
deduct  such  losses.  The  proposed  legUlatlon 
surmounts  this  problem  without  Interfering 
with  the  present  technical  structure  of  Sub- 
chapter S,  by  treating  the  Insured  mort- 
gage loan  to  the  corporation  as  a  construc- 
tive loan  to  the  shareholders  who.  In  turn, 
are  deemed  to  reloar  the  proceeds  to  the  cor- 
poration. In  this  manner,  the  loan  becomes 
part  of  the  shareholders'  basis  for  their  Inter- 
est In  the  S  corporation.  It  Is  that  basis  on 
which  the  shareholders  may  then  claim  their 
share  of  the  corporation's  losses. 

Chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  amended  to  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter V  dealing  with  Tax  Treatment  of 
Certain  Housing  Projects  in  Urban  Poverty 
Areas."  Such  subchapter  shall  Include  the 
following  sections 

Section  1391  definitions 
This  section  defines  the  various  terms  used 
m  this  subchapter  A  "section  1391  certifi- 
cate" is  defined  as  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
Issued  under  the  Urban  Housing  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967  either  to  a  person  construct- 
ing or  substantially  rehabilitating  a  certified 
project  or  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  such 
project. 

A  "section  1391  building"  Is  a  building 
eligible  for  rapid  depreciation  It  is  a  build- 
ing constructed  or  substantially  rehabilitated 
by  a  person  pursuant  to  a  section  1391  cer- 
tificate. The  section  1391  building  Includes 
the  structure  and  all  components  of  the 
building  constituting  section  1250  property. 
It  also  Includes  any  elevators  and  escalators 
within  the  building. 

"Section  1391  property"  Is  that  type  of 
property  qualifying  for  the  credit  provided 
m  this  Act  It  Is  defined  as  real  property 
consisting  of  section  1391  buildings  and  the 
lapd  on  which  these  buildings  are  located. 
The  land  Is  limited  to  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  building  and  for  its  gardens  and  play- 
grounds and  other  facilities  In  some  cases. 
these  grounds  will  not  constitute  the  entire 
tract  of  the  taxpayer  and  an  apportionment 
will  have  to  be  made  between  land  constitut- 
ing section  1391  property  and  other  land 

A  "'section  1391  corporation"  is  a  corpora- 
tion holding  at  least  one  piece  of  section  1391 
property. 

The  term  '"equity  investment"  Is  defined 
both  as  to  the  first  holder  of  a  section  1391 
property  and  to  any  subsequent  holders  of 
such  property.  With  respect  to  the  first 
holder,  It  means  the  difference  between  the 
adjusted  basis  for  such  property  at  the  time 
of  Its  completion  under  a  section  1391  cer- 


tificate and  the  Initial  principal  of  any  mort- 
gage on  such  property  insured  under  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  "With  re- 
spect to  a  subsequent  holder.  It  means  the 
difference  between  his  adjusted  basis  for 
such  property  at  the  time  of  acquisition  and 
the  unpaid  principal  of  any  mortgage  insured 
under  section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  which  such  property  Is  subject  at  the 
time  of  acquisition. 

The  term  "equity  Investment  percentage" 
means  the  ratio  of  the  holder"s  equity  In  any 
certified  project  to  his  adjusted  basis  In 
such  project  either  at  the  time  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  Is  completed  or  when 
the  project  Is  purchased 

A  "subsequent  holder"'  Is  a  person  to  whom 
a   section    1391    certlticate   Is   Issued   for   the 
purchase  of  a  section  1391  property    But  for 
tax  purposes,  a  person  shall  only  l>e  treated 
as  a  subsequent  holder  If  the  acqul.sltlon  Is 
m<»de  sometime  after  the  end  of  the  mini- 
mum holding  period  applicable  Ui  such  prop- 
erty m  the  hands  of  the  former  holder. 
Section  1392 — Investment  credit 
A  scale  of  credits  Is  established  for  both 
a   first   holder   and   a   subsequent   holder   of 
any  section  1391  property.  The  credit  Is  de- 
termined  as    a   percenuge   of    the   qualified 
expenditures    paid    or    Incurred    during    the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  property. 
The  term    "qualified  expenditures"  Is  defined 
as,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  ad- 
Justed    basis    of    any    section    1391    property 
which  has  been  completed  during  such  year 
and  the  basis  of  any   section   1391   property 
purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  year. 
For  a  first  holder,  the  credit  ranges  from 
3  percent  for  a  20  to  25  percent  equity  In- 
vestment to  12  percent  for  a  50  to  55  percent 
equity  Investment  to  22  percent  for  an   100 
percent   equity   Investment    For   any   subse- 
quent holder,  the  equivalent  credit  percent- 
ages for  the  equity  invested  are  2.  12,  and  22 
percent 

If  any  permissible  credits  under  this  sec- 
tion are  not  used,  they  may  be  carried  back 
for  3  taxable  years  and  forward  for  7  tax- 
able years  The  carryback  or  carry  forward 
must  be  to  the  earliest  possible  year  first. 
A  carryback  cannot,  however,  be  made  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  before  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

In  each  carryback  or  carryover  year,  the 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  which  may  be 
added  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  dollar  limitation  described  above  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of.  for  such  taxable  year,  the 
credits  allowable  for  other  section  1391  prop- 
erties under  this  section  and  the  amounts 
which  are  added  to  the  amount  allowable  for 
such  taxable  year  that  can  be  attributed  to 
taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

This  section  also  makes  the  credits  that 
are  provided  applicable  to  the  shareholders 
of  subchapter  S  corporations  and  estates 
and  trusts. 

Section  1393— Depreciation  of  section  1391 
buildings 

If  an  election  Is  made  by  a  taxpayer  under 
this  section  for  any  section  1391  building, 
such  taxpayer  can  obtain  the  following  Ijene- 
fits  In  re>?ard  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
building  First,  he  may  add  to  his  basis  for 
the  building  all  expenditures  paid  or  accrued 
In  the  course  of  construction  or  subbtantlal 
rehabilitation  of  such  building  (excluding 
any  expenditures  which  he  has  deducted 
pursuant  to  section  266  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  I  Under  present  law,  virtually  all 
of  these  expenditures  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  land  which  Is  not  depreciable 

Second,  for  purposes  of  depreciating  such 
building,  he  may  then  use  a  shortened  period 
of  time  as  specified  below  Third.  In  comput- 
ing his  depreciation,  he  may  treat  the  build- 
ing as  having  no  salvage  value  at  all. 

An  election  under  this  section  sh.al".  be 
nxade  in  accord.ince  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate    An  election 


miiy  only  be  revoked   with   the  consent  of 
the  .Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

Tlie  depreciation  scale  for  a  section  1391 
building  IS  shortened  for  both  the  first  holder 
and  any  subsequent  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  a  section  1391  property  "The 
depreciation  scale  la  based  on  the  holder's 
equity  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
property.  'With  respect  to  a  first  holder,  a  20 
to  25  percent  equity  investment  produces  a 
eo  percent  decrease  In  useful  life  (estimated 
as  50  years  which  will  be  the  life  of  most  of 
the  federally  Insured  mortgage  i ;  a  40  to  45 
percent  equity  Investment  leads  to  a  75  per- 
cent decrease;  a  50  percent  or  more  Invest- 
ment produces  an  80  percent  decrease.  With 
respect  to  a  subsequent  holder  with  a  com- 
parable percentage  in  equity  investment,  the 
relevant  percentage  decreases  in  useful  life 
(estimated  on  the  remainder  of  the  norma! 
50  year  period)  are  50,  35,  and  25  percent 
respectively. 

If  an  election  Is  made  under  this  section, 
the  double  declining  balance  or  the  sum-ol- 
the-years"-dlglts  methods  of  depreciation 
may  not  be  utilized  unless  the  initial  equity 
investment  of  the  holder  is  greater  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  If  the 
holder"s  Initial  equity  Investment  is  50  :  or 
less,  he  still  may  use  the  150":  declln.ng 
balance  method,  aa  under  existing  Law 

An  election  under  this  section  cannot, 
however,  reduce  the  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing below  10  years.  For  any  property  where 
the  useful  life  of  the  building — computed 
without  regard  to  this  section — would  be 
leas  than  10  years,  this  section's  provisions 
on  shortened  depieclation  periods  do  no: 
apply. 

Section  1394 — Restoration  of  basis 
The  ellmlnaUon  of  the  Initial,  or  any  sub- 
sequent holder"s  basis  for  depreciation  at  the 
end  of  this  shortened  useful  life  period  would 
virtually  reqtilre  such  holder  to  sell  at  thit 
time — which   will  often  not  be  desirable 

It  Is  therefore  provided  that  if  at  the  end 
of  his  maximum  holding  period,  the  holder 
decides  to  continue  holding  such  property  In 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  tlie 
Urban  Housing  Development  Act  of  1967,  he 
shall  be  treated  aa  having  purchased  such 
property  from  himself.  He  will  then  receive 
a  restored  basis  equal  to  his  original  equity 
Investment,  reduced  by  any  credits  he  lias 
prevlotisly  taken,  and  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  any  mortgage  under  section  235  of 
the  National  Hotislng  Act,  to  which  such 
property  Is  subject  at  the  time.  (This  restored 
basis  Is  less  than  the  price  which  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  independent  purcliaser  would 
pay— and  thereby  obtain  credits  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  upon.  Hence  there  is  no 
estimated  revenue  loss  arising  from  the 
restoration  of  basis  provision  ) 

If  the  holder  receives  such  a  restored 
basis,  he  will  then  be  covered  again  by  this 
Acts  depreciation  and  holding  perlixl  pro- 
visions but  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
The  holder"s  election  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dispobltlon  of  the 
property  for  tax  purposes. 
Section  1395.  Dispositions  be/ore  end  o! 
minimum  holding  period 
It  section  1391  property  is  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  minimum  holding  period 
then  the  gain  obtained  as  the  result  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  provided  fur  in  this 
Act  shall  be  taxed  as  ordinary  Income  rather 
than  as  capital  gains.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  an  amendment  to  section  1250  of  the 
Code,  which  already  deals  'with  the  recapture 
of  certain  accelerated  depreciation  deduc- 
tions with  regard  to  real  property. 

The  term  "minimum  holding  period"  lOf 
section  1391  property  means:  (A)  10  year* 
for  a  first  holder:  (B)  either  10  years  or  the 
normal  useful  life  of  the  section  1391  build- 
ing constituting  part  of  such  section  1391 
property,  computed  without  regard  to  tt* 
provisions  of  this  subchapter,  for  a  subse- 
quent holder. 
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Tlie  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  tliose  speci- 
fied in  section  1250  when  the  disposition  is 
made  because  of  such  occurrences  as  death, 
cr.sualty.  etc.  A  further  exception  applies 
wlien  the  disposition  is  made  to  a  home 
management  corporation  \inder  conditions 
speoilied  below  (a  confining  amendment  is 
mad"  to  section  1250) . 

In  all  but  the  above  excepted  transactions, 
the  tax  shall  also  be  increased  for  the  year 
in  wliich  the  disposition  occurs  by  the  sum 
of  all  credits  allowed  under  section  41  for 
such  properly.  Carrybacks  and  carryovers 
permuted  under  this  Act  shall  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

.\  termination  of  a  certificate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dlsposilion  of  the  sec- 
tion 1391  property  for  which  such  certificate 
was  issued  on  the  date  on  which  such  ter- 
miiiaiion  becomes  ctfcctive.  Similarly,  if  the 
property  censes  to  qualify  as  section  1391 
property  with  regard  to  the  taxpayer,  then 
it  sh.ill  be  treated  as  if  disposed  of  at  the 
time  of  the  cessation.  (These  provisions 
parallel  the  existing  rules  for  the  investment 
credit  ) 

If  stock  in  a  section  1391  corporation  is 
sold  or  exchanged  before  the  end  of  the 
minimum  holding  period  that  applies  to  the 
section  1391  property  held  by  such  corpora- 
tion, then  some  of  the  gain  on  such  sale  or 
exchange  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  In- 
come and  not  capital  gains,  unless  the  sale 
or  exchange  is  subject  to  section  341(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  (Under  which 
ordinary  income  results  apart  from  this  sec- 
tion). The  portion  that  shall  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  gain  that  would  be  allocable  to  the  stock 
Involved  if,  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change of  stock,  the  corporation  had  sold 
all  its  section  1391  properties  which  it  had 
not  held  for  the  minimum  holding  period. 
Any  gain  recognized  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  under  this  section  shall,  however, 
be  eliminated  from  consideration  in  comput- 
ing the  corporation's  additional  depreciation 
on  Its  section  1391  properties. 

The  provisions  shall  not  apply  if  the  tax- 
payer who  sold  or  exchanged  the  stock  has 
now  owned,  at  any  time  during  the  5  years 
preceding  such  sale  or  exchange,  10  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  all  the  corpora- 
tion's assets  less  its  liabilities. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  in  a  section  1391  corporation  which 
is  governed  by  sections  332,  351,  361,  371a, 
721  or  731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
amount  of  gain  recognized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  gain 
recognized  on  such  stock  determined  with- 
out reference  to  this  section. 

A  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  may  result 
from  a  distribution  by  the  corporation  in 
complete  Uqvildation  or  in  a  partial  redemp- 
tion of  its  stock.  In  a  distribution  or  com- 
plete   liquidation,    the    corporation    will    It. 


self  recognize  the  ordinary  income  and 
hence  the  sale  of  stock  Is  exempted  from 
section  1395.  An  appropriate  adjustment  rule 
is  provided  when  the  corporation  makes  a 
distribution  or  redemption  of  part  of  Its 
stock. 

Section  1396 — Nonrecognition  of  gain  on  cer- 
tain dispositions  of  section  1391  property 
Under  certain  circumstances,  gain  realized 
upon  a  sale  or  exchange  of  section  1391  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  .recognized.  First,  If  the 
section  1391  property  is  disposed  of  to  a 
home  management  corporation  established 
to  manage  and  maintain  such  property,  then 
no  gain  shall  be  recognized  for  tax  purposes. 
Tlie  sale  to  such  corporation  can  take  place 
anytime  after  the  end  of  four-fifths  of  the 
minimum  holding  period  applicable  to  such 
property. 

Second,  if  the  amount  realized  on  a  sale 
or  exchange  after  the  end  of  the  minimum 
holding  period  less  the  amount  of  any  mort- 
gage on  such  property  Insured  under  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  invested 
in  the  construction  of  substantial  rehabili- 
tation of  housing  for  low-income  or  lower 
middle-income  families  or  individuals,  no 
taxes  shall  be  paid  on  such  amount.  The  types 
of  expenditures  which  shall  qualify  as  re- 
investments under  this  provision  shall  be 
specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Third,  if  the  section  1391  property  is  not 
disposed  of  until  the  end  of  the  maximum 
holding  period  applicable  to  such  property 
and  one  of  the  above  dispositions  Is  not 
made,  then  the  gain  recognized  for  tax  pur- 
poses shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
sale  proceeds  In  excess  of  the  mortgage  un- 
der section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  (The  term  "maximum  holding  period"' 
for  section  1391  property  means:  (A)  10 
years  for  a  first  holder;  (B)  either  10  years 
or  the  normal  useful  life  of  the  section  1391 
property,  computed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter,  for  a  subse- 
quent holder.)  In  effect,  the  seller  Is  being 
relieved  of  capital  gains  on  the  excess  of  his 
prior  depreciation  over  amortization. 

Such  a  provision  for  a  partial  reduction  of 
capital  gains  tax  does  not  give  the  builder 
or  buyer  anything  which  he  could  not  sub- 
stantially accomplish  under  existing  law, 
with  less  desirable  consequences  for  the  econ- 
omy. For  example,  the  builder  or  buyer  of  a 
luxury  apartment  house  generally  realizes 
the  tax  benefits  therefrom  for  a  maximum 
period  of  7  or  8  years.  After  that  time,  the 
amortization  of  principal  payments  on  the 
mortgage  will  exceed  his  depreciation  deduc- 
tions and,  hence,  the  "taxable  Income  from 
the  property  will  exceed  Its  cash  flow.  At  that 
point,  the  builder  may  attempt  to  refinance 
his  mortgage.  Alternatively,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  the  property  without  a  capital  gains 
tax  by  contributing  It  to  his  charitable  foun- 
dation or  to  a  public  charity.  By  so  doing 
the  builder  obtains  a  deduction  for  the  full 


fair  market  value  of  his  equity  in  the  build- 
ing (less  a  relatively  small  amount  of  ad- 
ditional depreciation  subject  to  "recapture"" 
under  Section  1250).  Assviming  that  the 
builder  is  in  a  70",  bracket,  his  charitable 
contribution  has  almost  the  same  effect  for 
him  as  a  sale  for  a  price  equal  to  the  full 
value  of  his  interest  in  the  building.  It  re- 
lieves him  of  capital  gains  payments  on  the 
excess  of  his  prior  depreciation  over  his 
amortization  of  the  mortgage. 

Fourth,  section  1396  provides  that  any  gain 
which  is  recognized  upon  a  sale  after  the 
end  of  the  holder"s  minimum  holding  period 
shall  automatically  be  considered  as  capital 
gain  under  section  1231.  Under  existing  law, 
ordinary  income  might  result  in  the  infre- 
quent case  of  a  holder  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  apartment  houses  who  also 
held  section  1381  properties  for  more  than 
the  minimum  holding  period  required  tincicr 
this  .^ct  before  selling  them. 

TECHNICAL,   CONFORMING.  AND  CLERICAL 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  302 

The  table  of  subchapters  of  chapter  1  and 
the  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part 
VI  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  are  amended 
to  take  account  of  this  Act. 

Section  167  (j)  is  amended  to  provide  for 
the  additional  rules  on  depreciation  speci- 
fied in  this  Act. 

Section  381  (C)  is  amended  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  new  credit  provided  under  sec- 
tion 41  for  investments  in  housing  projects 
in  urban  poverty  areas. 

Section  1250  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  take  account  of  section  1395 
application  of  section  1250  to  certified  hotis- 
lng projects  and  to  except  a  sale  of  section 
1391  property  to  a  home  raanagement  cor- 
poration covered  by  section^396. 

Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  to  take  account  of  this 
Act. 

Section  303 — Effective  date 

The  tax  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  all  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  complete  the  summary,  we  are 
adding  several  charts  and  an  explana- 
tion concerning  the  returns  that  build- 
ers of  certified  projects  and  the  purchas- 
ers of  such  projects  can  expect  to  earn. 
The  explanation  covers  the  various  pos- 
sibilities under  which  the  yields  for  the 
holders  of  certified  projects  will  be  in- 
creased or  decreased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Rale  ol  credit                                                                                                                    

Percent 

20 

Percent 

8 
28 

14 

Percent 

12 

20 
10 

Percent 

22 

Use'ul  life,  percent  reduction _ 

20 

Useful  hie,  yeais(a5suming  W  years  of  useful  iiiej. ..- --.. 

10 

Net  equity  investment: 
Investment 

Thousands 

J300.  0 
45.0 

Thousands 
$525.  0 
120.0 

Thousands 

J750.  0 
180.  0 

Thousands 
Jl,500.  0 

Less  credit  (percent  of  Jl  500  000)  in  dollar  ligures                                   -  .-' -- 

330.0 

Net  equity  investment , 

225.0 

405.0 

570.0 

$1,170.0 

Averace  current  yield  pet  annum,  corporation  (50  percent  bracket): 

"et  o(»iating  income ..r. 

47.0 
-38.0 

47.0 
-30.8 

47.0 
-23.7 

47.0 

Less  mortgage  payments  (principal  and  inletesi)                                             — - 

0 

Net  return.                                                                                                                               

9 

16.2 

23.3 

47.0 
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Tax  Ml  rg(straighl-linad*pr«cittian): 

Devec.^tion  (on  ll,3SO,O0O) 

Lsss  cash  How 

Isss  mor'g/ige-amorti/ation  of  principtl. 


pMcent  of  equity  investment 


20 


35 


50 


100 


Percent 
$67.5 
-t9.0 
-$17.2 


Percent 
$96.4 
-$I6.  2 

-$13.0 


Percent 
$135.0 
-$23.3 
-$9.7 


Percent 
$135.0 
-i47.0 

1) 


Ti< 


Tj«lo»s..- 

rate  (corporation)  (percent)- 


$41.3 
50 


$67.2 
50 


$102. 0 
50 


$88.0 
50 


Til  saving — 

Total  curreit  yield 

Percent  <ieid  on  net  e<!uity  investment  (sale  at  pric»  A): 

Corsotation  (50-p«rcent  bracket)  (percent) 

Ind'V'dual  (70-oerc«nl  bracket) (uercent) 

Sale  at  pnct  B:  Additional  yield  on  sale  o'  price  B  (cash  proceeds  less  net  equity  investment). 
Percent  (.«ld  it  sale  at  price  B 

CorKoration  (50  f.ercenl  bracketXpercent) 

Individual  (70-percent  bracket)  (percent) . 


$51.0 
$74.3 


13.0 
16.3  1 
$262 

17.6 
20.9 

$44.0 
$91.0 

7  ! 
9  3 

9  9 
11.3 


Buyer 


Computation  ot  pi^ce  A  (.-nortjaje  at  time  ol  purchase  plus  builder's  net  equity  investment): 

Cash.. 

Percent  ol  totat  nric* 

Mortgage • 


Total  price  A     

Building  (9(J  peicent  ol  total  cost). 


Price  A,  net  equity  m.estnienl: 

Investment.,  - 

Credit  (percent  ol  price  A).. 
Less  credit  m  donar  figures. 


I 


Net  equity  investment. 


Price  A .  average  current  yield  per  annum,  corporation  (50  percent  bracket): 
Net  return 


Tai  saving: 

Depreciation  penod  (years)... 
Depreciation  in  dollar  figures. 

Less  cash  flow 

Less  amortisation  


Tax  loss  

Rate  (corpoiation^  (percent). 


Ta«  saving        — 

Total  current  t.eld -- 

Price  A.  percent  yield  on  net  equity  investment  (also  equal  return  tor  builder  who  continues  to  hold): 

Corporation  (50  percent  bracket)  (oercent) 

Individual  (70  percent  orachelX.iercent) 


Computation  ol  price  B,  co'?ora'  on: 

Buyer's  equity  mveitment  (current  yield  at  price  A  multiplied  by  12  5). 
Add  mortgage 


Subtotal... 

Add  credit  at  price  8  (percent). 

Credit  in  dollar  '  jures 


Total  price  B 


Building  cost  (90  percent  of  price  B) 

Price  B,  average  current  >ieij  per  annum: 
Net  return...  


Tai  saving' 

Depreciation  in  years  .. 
Depreciatior"  m  liilarj. 

Less  cash  How 

Less  amorttzatioii 


Taxless 

Tai  rate  (percent). 


Ta«  saving  

Total  current  yieil  .   .   .. 

Price  B.  buyer's  yield  on  net  equi:»    '.estTient. 
Corporation  (50  percent  Dr]ciiet)(p«rc«nl) 
Individual  (70  percent  bracket) (percent)... 


From  builder  who  made  invp'^tmen'  of  — 


20  percent 


$255 

23 

$856 


35  percent 


$405 
33.6 
$793 


50  percent 


$570 
46  6 
$653 


100  percent 


$1,111 
$1,000  I 


$1,198 
$1,078 


$l.i^3 
$1,100 


$1,173 

100 

0 

$1,053 


$255 
$22 


$405 

4 

$48 


$570 

$122 


$1,170 
U 


$233  I 


$357 


$448 


$913 


$9.0 


$16.2 


$23.3 


$47.0 


15.0 
$67.0 

$9.0 
$24.  3 


15.0 
$71.9 
$16.2 

$17.5 


12.0 

$91.6 
$23.3 
$1?  1 


$33.7 
50 


$38.2 
50 


$56  2 
50 


10.0 
$1053 

$47  0 
0 

$58,1 

50 


$16.8 
$25.8 

11.7 
14.0 


$322 
$856 

$1,178 

4 

$49 


$19.1 
$35.3 

10 
12 


$28,1 
$51,4 

11 
14 


$292 
$76,2 

8.3 
9.6 


$441 

$793 

J1.234 
7.5 

$100 


$642 
$634 

$1,276 
13 

j;3j 


$953 

0 

$953 
U 

$:s9 


$1,227  ' 
$1.1M 
19.0 


13 

$85.0 

$9,0 

$23,8 


$52,2 
50 


$26,1 
$35,1 

10,6 
14,1 


$1,334 

$1,200 
$16.2 


$1,466  i 

$1,319  ! 

$23,3 


$1,272 

$1,U0 
$47  0 


13 
$99,3 
$16.2 

$17.0 


10 

$131.9 

$23,3 

$11  8 


$59  1 
50 


$96  8 

50 


10 

$110.0 

$47,0 

0 


$63  0 
50 


$29  6 
$45.8 

10,4 
13.0 


$48,4 
$71,7 

11,2 
14,2 


$31  5 
$-S5 

8,2 
9.6 


expt-anation   and   comments   regarding 
Tables 

I MEANING    or    YIELD 

A,  In  the  alxjve  t;^ble,  yield  percentages 
represent  the  ratio  of  (li  total  yield  to  (2) 
net  equity  Investment 

B.  Net   Equity   Investment    represents — 

1,  the  holder's  equity  Investment  (the  tot.il 
cost  of  the  project  leso  any  federally  insured 


mortgiigei,  less  2    any  credit  granted  to  the 
holder  under  the  bill, 

C,  Total  yield  repre.^ents  the  sum  of— 

1  current  yield,  and  2  any  further  pro- 
ceeds realized  on  a  snie  of  the  property  In 
excess  of  the  holder's  net  eqinty  Inve.stnient. 

D.  Current  yield,  In  turn,  represents  the 
sum  of^ 

1.  the  current  c:i,sh  flow  from  the  property 
(defined  In  the  bill  as  "net  return";   le.  net 


operating  Income  before  depreciation  in- 
terest and  certain  Income  taxes  but  less  pay- 
ments on  the  Insured  mortgage,'  and  2    the 


•  Since  the  gross  rental  Income  and  ex- 
penses do  not  vary  with  tlie  holder's  equity 
Investment,  the  net  operating  Income  re- 
mains the  same  In  the  computations  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  the  holder's  equity 
investment. 


» 
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tax  saving  resulting  from  the  offset  of  excess 
depreciation  deductions  of  the  building  = 
against  other  income. 

In  computing  these  savings  it  is  assumed 
that  the  income  against  which  this  loss  is  ap- 
plied would  otherwise  be  taxable  to  the 
holder  at  an  average  rate  of — 

I  a)  50',  in  the  case  of  a  corporate  holder 
(typical  combined  Federal  and  State  rate), 
or  ibi  70  ,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
holder. 

II— C.^IN    ON     SALE    OF    PROPERTY  —  .MEANING    OP 
PRICE    A    AND    PRICE    B 

A  The  yield  percentages  under  the  caption 
sale  at  price  A  "  do  not  assume  any  addi- 
tional cash  proceeds  on  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty m  excess  of  the  holder's  original  net 
equity  investment  In  other  words.  Price  A  is 
,i  s.iles  price  for  the  property  representing 
merely  the  total  of  the  holder's  net  equity 
investment  plus  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
page  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  total  yield 
.it  Price  A  is,  thus,  purely  a  current  yield, 
le.  It  IS  assumed  that  the  investor  will  get 
his  exact  investment  back  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period.  The  percentage  yield  at  Price 
A  IS  therefore  computed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  yielrl  on  a  bond  bought  at  par  and 
held  to  maluiity. 

B  It  is  e:tiin,-.ted  that  a  corporation  pur- 
cka.iing  the  property  from  the  builder  at 
Price  A  would  generally  realize  a  yield  of 
about  11';.  The  Price  B  computations,  by 
contrast,  reflect  the  possibility  that  a  subse- 
quent buyer  may  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  on  the  basis  of  which  his  yield  would 
be  about  lO'";-  '  The  Price  B  figures  thus  re- 
flect an  Increased  yield  to  the  holder  upon 
his  sale  of  the  property. 

C  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  yield 
figures  shown  in  the  table  do  not  reflect  any 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  the  property. 
Such  a  completely  tax-free  sale  of  a  cer- 
tified project  may  be  achieved  by  a  holder 
only  In  the  event  of — 

1  a  sale  to  a  home  management  corpora- 
tion m  certain  circumstances,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  four-fifths  of  the  holder's  mini- 
mum holding  period  or  2.  a  sale,  in  certain 
circumstances,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
holder's  minimum  holding  period  which  is 
followed  by  a  reinvestment  in  another  quali- 
fied low-rental  housing  project  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  full  proceeds  of  the  sale.  (By 
proceeds,  the  amount  over  and  above  the 
mortgage  is  meant. ) 

In  all  other  Instances,  at  least  some  capital 
gams  tax  must  be  paid  by  Ihe  holder  on  a 
sale  of  the  properly,  even  if  the  sale  is  not 
made  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  hold- 
er's minimum   holding   period.   Thus — 

lai  If  the  sale  is  made  after  the  end  of  the 
holder's  minimum  holding  period,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  holder's  maximum  holding  pe- 
riod, a  capital  gains  tax  will  be  paid;  under 
existing  rules,  on  the  excess,  if  any,  of: 

111  the  amount  realized  on  the  sale  (i.e.. 
any  cash  plus  the  remaining  amount  of  the 
mortgage  to  which  the  buyer  takes  -ubject) 
(jver  111)  the  holder's  adjusted  basis  for  the 
property  il.c,.  his  initial  cost  minus  his  prior 
depreciation  deductions).  The  payment 
of  such  a  cipital  gains  tax  upon  a  sale  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  year  would  reduce  the  esti- 
mated yield  figures  shown  in  the  above  table 
'or  a  corporate  builder  i  making  a  less  than 
50',  equity  investment  '  by  3',    to  5'r, 

-Excess  depreciation  deductions  are  depre- 
ci,<ting  deductions  in  excess  of  the  net  oper- 
ating income  of  the  building. 

Price  B  was  estimated  in  the  following 
manner  The  current  yield  to  the  buyer  at 
Price  A  was  capitalized  at  8' ,  {i.e..  multiplied 
°y  12  5)  to  arrive  at  a  revised  net  equity  In- 
vestment to  the  buyer.  To  this  sum  was 
added  the  buyer's  estimated  credit  and  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  to  arrive  at  total 
Price  B. 

'In  the  case  of  a  builder  making  at  least  a 


(b)  If  the  builder  makes  a  private  sale  at 
the  end  of  his  maximum  holding  period,  his 
taxable  gain  will  be  limited  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  above  the  mortgage,  that  is,  he 
will  not  pay  a  tax  on  the  excess  of  prior 
depreciation  over  amortization.  If  such  a 
sale  is  made,  the  yield  percentages  on  Price 
B  must  be  reduced  by  roughly  25 '"c  of  the 
dTfference  between  the  yield  at  Price  A  and 
the  yield  at  Price  B  (this  difference  repre- 
sents the  cash  proceeds  of  the  sale  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  limited  capital  gains 
tax,)  •■ 

in — LEVEL    AMORTIZATION    AND    DEPRECIATION 

A,  The  above  tables  assume  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  interest  components  of  the  mort- 
gage payments  will  remain  constant  through- 
out the  term  of  the  mortgage.  This  is.  of 
course,  not  the  case.  At  the  outset,  virtually 
the  entire  mortgage  payment  is  interest. 
Thereafter,  as  the  mortgage  is  reduced  the 
interest  component  of  each  payment  de- 
creases, and  the  principal  component  of  each 
payment  increases  by  like  amount. 

Inasmuch  as  interest  payments  on  the 
mortgage  are  deductible;  whereas  principal 
payments  are  not,  a  holder's  current  yield 
may,  in  fact,  be  higher  than  the  average 
yields  shown  In  the  table,  in  the  early  years 
of  his  holding  period,  and  lower  than  the 
average  in  the  later  years. 

Under  certain  methods  of  computing  aver- 
age yield,  this  type  of  yield  curve  would  re- 
sult in  higher  average  yields  than  those 
shown  In  the  above  table  (which  were  com- 
puted on  the  assumption  that  the  current 
yield  would  be  the  same  In  all  years) . 

B.  This  tendency  of  the  above  tables  to 
underestimate  the  holder's  possible  yield  In 
early  years  and  over-estimate  his  p>ossible 
yield  In  the  later  years  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  above  tables  assume  that  the 
holder  will  utilize  the  straight  line  method 
of  depreciation — which  produces  uniform 
depreciation  deductions  In  each  year. 

If,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  the  holder 
uses  one  of  the  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
preciation, his  depreciation  deductions  (and 
therefore  his  current  yield),  may  be  consid- 
erably higher  In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
holding  pyerlod  than  In  the  later  years." 

For  example,  a  corporate  builder  making  a 
75';  equity  Investment  could,  as  a  result 
of  declining  balance  depreciation  deductions, 
receive  back  47%  of  its  net  equity  Investment 
in  the  first  3  years  (an  average  return  of 
about  152/3%). 

The  comparable  figures  for  a  builder  fi- 
n.mclng  the  project  entirely  by  equity  invest- 
ment are; 


Percent  ol  equity  1  Average  return 
investment  back  i  in  3  years  (pei- 
jn  1st  3  years  I  cent) 


Corporation 
Investment. 


36 
43 


1? 


The    Importance   of   accelerated   deprecia- 
tion deductions  is  Increased,   If  the  holder 


SC^i  equity  Investment  the  minimum  and 
maximum  holding  proceeds  are  the  same — 
10  years. 

^  In  the  above  calculations,  this  represents 
a  reduction  In  yield  percentage  of  about  1  r> . 

«  The  bill  permits  the  holder  to  use  accel- 
erated methods  of  depreciation  In  certain 
circumstances. 

(a)  If  the  holder's  equity  Investment  per- 
centage Is  not  more  than  50%  he  may  use  the 
150 ''r  declining  balance  method  assuming  it 
is  permissible  to  do  so  under  existing  law 
but  he  may  not  use  the  200%  declining  bal- 
ance method  or  the  sum  of  the  year's  digits 
method. 

(b)  If  the  holder's  equity  Investment  per- 
centage Is  over  50%  he  may  use  the  two  lat- 
ter methods  of  accelerated  depreciation  as 
well,  assuming  It  la  permissible  to  do  so, 
under  existing  law. 


does  not  retain  the  property  throughout  his 
entire  depreciation  period;  i.e.,  the  period 
after  the  end  of  the  minimum  holding  period 
but  before  the  end  of  the  maximum  holding 
period.  If  the  holder  retains  the  property 
throughout  his  maximum  holding  period  his 
aggregate  depreciation  deductions  will  be 
approximately  the  same  under  the  accelerated 
methods  as  under  the  straightline  method, 
although  they  will  be  spread  differently 
throughout  the  holding  period.  By  contrast, 
if  the  holder  does  not  retain  the  property  for 
his  maximum  holding  period,  his  aggregate 
depreciation  deductions  may  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate depreciation  deductions  he  would 
have  taken  under  the  straightline  method. 

For  example,  .".  builder,  who  after  taking 
150',  declining  balance  deductions  for  ten 
years  makes  a  tax  free  sale  to  a  home  man- 
agement corporation  may  realize  an  addi- 
tional current  yield  from  the  project  (above 
the  percentages  shown  in  the  above  tables). 


?0 

35 

50             100 

percent 

percent 

percent     percent 

Additional  depiec 

ation 

$55,914 

$4S.953 

No  chance 

deduclionb. 

because  10 
years  is  also 
deprecialion 
period. 

Additional  yield 

(percent): 

Individual  .. 

,55 

.45 

Do. 

Corporation. 

,80 

,60 

Dc. 

If  the  holder  does  not  make  either  of 
the  following  types  of  tax-free  sales,  but 
rather  makes  a  taxable  sale  after  the  end 
of  his  minimum  holding  period,  (but  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  maximum  holding  pe- 
riod) any  "extra"  depreciation  deductions 
which  he  claimed  by  virtue  of  having  uti- 
lized one  of  the  accelerated  methods  of 
depreciation  will,  under  the  existing  rules, 
increase  the  amount  of  the  capital  gain 
which  he  may  realize  on  the  sale. 

C,  The  tendency  of  the  foregoing  factors 
(i.e.,  the  declining  interest  component  of 
mortgage  payments  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation) is,  as  set  forth  above,  to  increase 
the  holders  yield  in  the  early  years  of  his 
holding  period  above  the  averages  shown  In 
the  above  tables,  and  to  decrease  his  yield 
in   the   later  years   below   such   averages. 

This  tendency  is  offset,  to  some  extent,  by 
another  assumption  used  in  the  computa- 
tions. In  the  above  tables,  the  additional 
proceeds  achieved  by  the  builder  upon  a  sale 
at  Price  B  are  for  purposes  of  simplicity 
spread  pro  rata  throughout  the  term  of  his 
holding  period.  Of  course  such  additional 
proceeds  are  realized  only  at  the  end  of  the 
holding  period. 

Appendix  I 
OEO  Maps  on  Poverty  Areas 
OEO  maps  show  some  4,000  "poor  tracts" 
in   Standard    Metropolitan    Statistical   Areas 
of  250,000  people  or  more 

Five  characteristics  of  a  "poor  tract" 

1,  Percent  of  families  with  cash  Incomes 
under  $3,000  for  1959  t 

2,  Percent  of  children  under  18  yrs  old 
not  living  with  both  parents 

3,  Percent  of  males  25  yrs  old  or  over  with 
less  than  8  yrs  of  school  completed 

4,  Percent  of  unskilled  males  aged  14  or 
over    in   the   employed   civilian    labor   forces 

5,  Percent  of  all  housing  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  or  dilapidated. 

Then  to  obtain  a  Poverty  Area,  OEO  com- 
bined poor  tracts. 

Definition  of  Poverty  Area: 

1.  Any  area  having  five  or  more  contiguous 
"poor  tracts"  regardless  of  the  number  of 
families  contained. 

2.  Any  group  of  1  to  4  contiguous  "poor 
tracts"  containing  an  aggregate  of  4.000  or 
more  families. 

3  Any  area  of  1  or  2  contiguous  tracts  not 
rankeci.  in  the  lowest  quartile  but  completely 
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surrounded  by  such  poor  tracts  "  In  some 
Cits«a,  areas  of  3  or  4  (.oniii^uous  tracts  not 
themselves  poor  were  surrounded  by  poor 
tracts'  and  were  included  in  the  neigtil^or- 
hood  after  analysis  of  their  Individual  char- 
acteristics. Areas  of  5  or  more  contiguous 
tracts  not  ranked  in  the  lowest  qu.irtile  but 
surrounded  by  poor  tract-s  were  exclijcled 
when  designating  '  p  lor   tracts   ' 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— RECOMMITTAL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  uiianlmou.s  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  recon.-^ider  the  vote  by 
which  H.R.  3399,  the  Correeidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Coninu.ssion  termination 
measure,  was  passed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  '  H  R 
33991  to  amend  section  2  of  Public 
Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memori- 
al Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H  R. 
3399  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  agreed  to 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  10509 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call  and  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


*MtN:)Mt.NT     NO      226 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  T  call 
up  my  amendment  No  226  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legLslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  J4  line  15  strike  ■  J2.984.856  389' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof     $1  400  000,000 '. 

The     PRESIDLNG     OFFICER.     How 

much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
seii' 

Ml  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mv.self  such  tune  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Wisconsin  is  recognized 

Mr  PROXMIIiE  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  by  SI. 584  million. 
In  doing  .so.  il  would  bung  tins  particular 
item  in  the  bill  in  Une  with  the  request 
of  tlie  Budget  Bureau,  with  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  reque.-.t  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Repre- 
setitatlves,  and.  it  seems  to  me,  in  line 
with  commonsen.ie. 

Mr  President  let  me  explain  what  this 
is  about.  The  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Appropiiations  Committee  pro- 
vides that  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be 
restored,  or  at  least  It  should  be  restored 
to  the  extent  that  the  lo.s-ses  weie  suffered 
in  1966.  The  loss  in  1966  was  just  under 
$3  billion.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  would  restore  the  amount  in 
full 

The  admini.stratiou  feels  this  is  not 
needed  Let  me  say  that  tlir  Corporation's 
outstanding  borrowing  Is  limited  by  law 
to  $14  5  billK  ;  The  bulk  of  the  Iwrrow- 
int;s  are  from  the  Federal  TreeLsury. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  to  re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  Its  net  real- 
ized losses 

The  appropriation  is  used  to  pay  off  r. 
portion  of  the  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  and  thus  increase  the  amount 
that  may  be  borrowed  and  spent. 

The  repayment  of  such  borrowings  Is 
not  a  budget  exi>enditure,  since  it  is 
wholly  within  the  Government. 

The  spending  of  the  amount  borrowed, 
however.  Is  reflected  In  the  budget,  no 
matter  which  mea.sure  of  spending  Is 
u.scd  — the  administration  buf^get.  the 
national  income  accounts,  or  the  con.soli- 
dated  ca.-h  statement — and  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

If.  after  tiif  appropriation  is  u.sed  to 
repay  borrowing's,  tlio  margin  of  borrow- 
ing authority  available  is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  programs,  two  remedies 
are  available  Both  have  been  used  in  the 
past. 

The  first  remedy  is  that  moie  funds 
may  be  appropriated.  The  second  is  that 
the  borrowing  authority  lunit  may  be 
rai-sed. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  its 
operations  in  the  fl.scal  year  1968.  How- 
ever the  committee  has  proposed  an  ex- 
ception for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration—  t!ie  proposed  appropriation  is 
based  on  losses  sustained  in  1966  rather 
than  on  needs  for  1968. 

But.  the  appropriation  is  clearly  au- 
thority to  spend  additional  funds  in  the 


future  Thus,  if  we  take  the  action  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  wc  will  br  jn- 
creasint;  the  amount  the  Corporation  can 
spend  without  further  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

So.  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping. This  would  give  authority  to 
spend  funds,  which  authority  can  be  used 
In  the  future  without  coming  b.ick  to 
Congress  and  setting  approval  from 
thi'm. 

That  IS  uhy  I  want  to  ifduce  it  to  the 
level  tiiat  the  President  requested,  and  r. 
should  not  be  a  penny  more. 

The  operations  of  the  Corporation  are 
such  that  its  fund  requirements  are  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  with  a  high  dcKiee  of 
accuracy  We  must,  therefore,  provide 
sufficient  reserves  so  as  not  to  impair  its 
ability  to  carry  out  the  authorized  pro- 
grams. This  means  that  m  some  years 
amounts  in  excess  of  prior  years'  los^fs 
may  have  to  be  appropriated,  and  in  some 
years  a  lesser  amount  may  be  warranted 
The  Congress  may  act  as  warranted  by 
the  then  existing  conditions. 

If  the  Corporation  needs  the  additional 
$1  5  billion  this  year — if  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  is  in  fact  not 
enough — I  would  not  oppose  the  action 
proixjsed  by  the  committee.  But  the  need 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  amount  requested  by  the  President 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
IS  quite  adequate. 

It  is  related  to  future  requirements, 
not  to  past  spending. 

It  IS  related  to  a  carefully  considered 
need,  not  to  an  arbitrary  formula. 

It  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  Corpora- 
tion's foreseeable  needs  plus  a  generous 
reserve  of  $2.7  billion. 

There  is  no  law.  no  requirement  which 
insists  that  the  President  request — or 
the  Congress  appropriate — more  than  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear  why 
I  say  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  requirement 
in  the  law  that  the  Congress  must  make 
an  appropriation  to  make  good  the  full 
los.ses  of  the  CCC  in  a  prior  year. 

What  does  the  law  say?  I  will  read  It: 

P  L..  87-155.  Sec  2:  There  is  hereby  author- 
i/ed  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  each 
hsciil  year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  out  of  any  money  m 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  in 
amount  sutticleni  to  reimburse  CCC  for  Its 
net  realized  lf>ss  incurred  during  such  fiscal 
year,  .vs  retlected  In  its  accounts  and  shown 
in  it.s  report  of  its  financial  condition  as  oi 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  all  know  the 
difference  between  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations. Indeed  usually  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  appropriates  in  part 
but  not  in  full  for  authorizations  that 
are  made 

No  one  questions  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  its  appropriation  with- 
in the  maximum  figures  set  by  the  au- 
thorization. The  authorization  has  never 
been  considered  a  mandate  to  appropri- 
ate all  the  money  authorized. 

Number  two.  In  interpreting  the  law, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  told  the 
Appropriation  Committee  in  April  of 
1965: 

TTie  language  Is  an  authorization  and  1* 
not  a  directive  whjch  would  require  tlie  exec- 
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utlve  branch  to  request  full  restoration  or 
the  Congress  to  make  full  restoration  with 
reg.ird  to  any  fiscal  year  if  such  request  were 
ni.ide. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  interpretation 
that  the  Congress  has  no  binding  obli- 
gation to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of 
losses  has  its  sanction  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  more  than  2  years  ago. 

It  has  its  sanction  in  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  only  partial  restoration. 

It  has  its  sanction  in  the  considered 
decision  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  House  itself  to  seek 
only  partial  restoration. 

I  submit  that  this  body  might  consider 
whether  we  are  putting  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  proud  parents  who  saw 
their  boy  marching  by  in  a  company  of 
more  than  a  hundred  soldiers  and 
proudly  observed,  "Everybody's  out  of 
step  except  Johnny." 

The  additional  Si..6  billion— $1,584 
billion — of  Senate  appropriation  would 
give  the  administration  a  further  $1.6 
billion  of  discretion  to  use  their  borrow- 
ing authority. 

This  discretion  would  apply  to  loans 
and  purchases  under  price  support  laws, 
and  of  course  with  regard  to  these  laws 
the  discretion  is  meaningless.  It  is  not 
meaningless  altogether,  but  with  regard 
to  these  laws  it  is  meaningless,  because 
the  laws  must  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  to  do  so  the  CCC  must  meet  what- 
ever purchases  are  required  to  maintain 
that  level  of  prices  required  by  law,  and 
make  all  loans  meeting  the  standards 
provided  in  the  law. 

So  the  CCC  would  indeed  have  no  dis- 
cretion if  it  is  to  carry  out  the  price  sup- 
port laws  and  its  necessary  borrowing 
and  expenditures  could  be  zero,  1  bil- 
lion, 2  billion,  or  more. 

Discretion  does  come  into  play,  how- 
ever with  regard  to  title  I  and  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480.  \ 

Title  I,  section  102,  provides: 

Per  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agree- 
ments concluded  under  this  act  the  CCC  is 
authorized  to  finance  the  sale  and  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  whether 
from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the 
CCC, 

Section  1 1 0  of  title  I  provides :  I 

Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  title  during  any  calendar  year  which 
will  call  for  an  appropriation  to  reimburse 
the  CCC  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion, plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  title  In  prior  years 
have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  CCC  In  amounts  less  than  au- 
thorized  for   such    prior   years. 

Title  II.  the  donations  title,  specifies 
a  further  discretion  for  the  CCC,  in  sec- 
tion 201: 

The  CCC  shall  make  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent such  agricultural  commodities  deter- 
mined to  be  available  under  section  401  as 
he  may  request. 

And  in  section  204 :  ' 

Programs  of  assistance  shall  not  be  under- 
taken under  this  title  (title  II)  during  any 
calendar  year  which  call  for  an  appropriation 
of  more  than  $600  million  to  reimbiu-se  the 
CCC  for  all  costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
such  programs  plus  any  amount  by  which 
programs    of    assistance    imdertaken    under 


this  title  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have 
called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse the  CCC  in  amounts  less  than  were 
authorized  for  such  purpose  during  such 
preceding  year. 

This  means  that  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  CCC  is  authorized  to  use 
its  borrowing  authority  to  the  extent 
Congress  has  provided  appropriations,  as 
we  are  providing  them  today,  to  finance 
up  to  $1.9  billion  of  whatever  agreements 
the  President  decides  to  enter  into.  That 
is,  the  discretion  is  from  zero  to  $1.9 
billion,  depending — I  repeat — depending 
on  how  much  Congress  may  appropriate, 
as  we  are  appropriating  today,  to  restore 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  CCC. 

Furthermore,  under  title  II — dona- 
tions— the  CCC  may  use  Its  borrowing 
authority — for  which  the  appropriation 
under  consideration  provides  the  neces- 
sary additional  fimds — from  zero  up  to 
$600  million  in  any  calendar  year  to 
provide  whatever  funding  for  whatever 
donation  agreements  the  President's 
discretion  may  dictate,  but  once  again 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  Congress, 
providing  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  provide  borrowing  authority ;  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  today  in  this  bill 
and  in  this  specific  appropriation  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  Instant  amendment. 

Now,  put  these  two  Public  Law  480 
provisions  together.  It  means  that  the 
CCC  has  the  discretion,  If  Its  borrowing 
authority  permits,  to  borrow  up  to  $2.5 
billion  from  the  UJS.  Treasury — that  Is, 
from  zero  to  $2.5  billion — depending 
upon  administrative  discretion. 

Congress  can  limit  this  discretion  by 
limiting  its  appropriation  to  the  CCC 
borrowing  authority. 

This  limitation  is  precisely  what  the 
administration  is  suggesting  to  Congress. 
They  ask  a  limitation  that  will  confine 
the  capacity  to  use  the  CCC  borrowing 
authority  to  what  they  feel  is  needed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "What  Is  the  basic  lim- 
itation on  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 
What  is  the  amotmt? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  total  amount 
that  was  established  a  few  years  ago  was 
$14.5  billion.  However,  some  of  this  has 
been  used.  In  1961,  there  was  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  Inventories  that  reduced  the  au- 
thority. In  1966  there  were  losses.  There 
have  been  losses  In  1967.  The  losses  have 
reduced  the  authority  now  to  a  figure 
which  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee may  have.  In  my  judgment,  It  is 
somewhere  between  $11  billion  and  $12 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Corporation  still 
has  a  borrowing  authority  of  $11  or  $12 
bUlion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  have  that 
authority  vmder  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  commitments  have 
been  made  which  greatly  reduce  the  $11 
billion  or  $12  billion  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing, and  it  would  be  closer  to  $14  billion 
imder  the  amendment  that  the  commit- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  $1.5  billion  Is 
appropriated,  the  borrowing  authority  of 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  increased  correspondingly,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago,  the 
Senator  said  that  in  1965  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  stated  that  the  present 
law  authorizes  but  does  not  require  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  situation  was  in 
existence  in  1965  that  caused  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or  one  of  his 
representatives,  to  say  that  it  was  not 
mandatory  to  appropriate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  at  a  hear- 
ing in  April  1965  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Appropriations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  was 
simply  a  statement  made  in  the  course  of 
that  hearing.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
no  special  situation,  or  at  least  no  situa- 
tion relevant  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  was  di- 
rected to  learn  whether  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed  in  1965  as  prevails  now  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  answer  is  that  the 
same  situation  did  not  then  prevail? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is.  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge;  although  there  has 
been  a  continuing  dispute  between  some 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
the  administration,  over  whether  there 
should  be  a  full  restoration  of  the  losses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
argue  that,  in  his  opinion.  If  this  appro- 
priation is  made,  it  will  not  be  merely  a 
bookkeeping  item,  but  will  Increase  the 
ability  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  spend? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
anyone  who  reads  titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480  can  construe  it  as  any- 
thing else. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  come  back  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations; but  that  Is  exactly  the 
function  that  Congress  should  perform 
under  these  circtimstances.  That  discre- 
tion could  be  granted  or  denied,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
decide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  agreed  to 
this  limitation  of  administration  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  CCC  borrowing 
authority. 

But  now  the  Senate  would  add  more 
than  $1.5  billion — and  thus  increase  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  CCC — and 
in  doing  so  broaden  the  discretion  of 
the  President  by  $1.5  billion  more  than 
he  desires. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  aca- 
demic, because  if  the  President  decided 
to  go  all  the  way  that  the  additional  $1.5 
billion  of  appropriation  permits,  he 
would  not  be  restrained  by  the  congres- 
sional decision  to  limit  his  discretion  by 
not  providing  the  additional  $1.5  billion. 
The  administration  could  simply  request 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
additional  $1.5  billion,  and  Congress 
would  grant  it. 

That   argument  does  not — I  repeat, 
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does  not — hold  up  It  undoubtedly  would 
apply  to  any  borrowinkj  by  the  CCC 
under  the  price-supixjrt  laws,  where  the 
pfTective  discretion  both  for  the  admin- 
istration and  the  appiopnations  com- 
mittees is  nil. 

But  it  would  emphatically  not  apply 
to  all  circumstances  under  Public  Law 
480.  This  Is  not  simply  a  senatorial  in- 
terpretation. This  is  the  administration  s 
own  interpretation  They  tecot;nizo  the 
limitation;  they  acknowledge  it  Indeed. 
I  have  talked  with  top  expert.s  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  within  the  la,st  24 
hours.  They  In.si.st  that  thi.s  is  the  case 

Regardless  of  the  interpretation  that 
Senators  may  put  on  that  position,  the 
way  the  administration  looks  at  its  own 
interpretation  Is  far  more  Munificant  It 
IS  not  what  we  say  but  w.hat  they  .say, 
because  they  are  tiie  ones  who  will  act 
under  this  limitation 

The  administration  interpretation  is 
that  they  recognize  the  limitation  and 
acknowledge  It  and  Congress  could  .say 
no.  The  Congress  could  and  very  pos- 
sibly might  say  no  It  mUht  not  pro- 
vide the  additional  discretionary  funds. 

So  the  decision  by  Senators  to  deny 
this  additional  $1  5  billion  by  voting  for 
the  proposed  amendment  could  provide 
for  an  actual  reduction  In  expenditures 
It  would  definitely  provide  a  clear  limit, 
a  $1.5  billion  lower  limit  on  the  capacity 
of  the  CCC  to  borrow  without  a  supple- 
mental appropriation 

And  under  the  circimistances  I  have 
indicated  that  reduction  in  expenditures 
would  materialize.  It  would  hold  down 
spending  and  hold  down  the  deficit,  pro- 
vided of  course  the  Congress  decided  to 
exercise  its  discretion  at  the  time  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  to  do  so. 

At  any  rate,  what  in  the  world  is  wrong 
with  the  Congress  relainins  a  discretion, 
imposing  a  limitation  on  the  borrowing 
and  spending  by  the  administration  when 
the  administration  asks  us  to  do  exactly 
that. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  practical. 
As  a  practical  matter  the  President  and 
his  top  experts  would  be  likely  to  come 
to  congressional  leaders  In  this  field  such 
as  Senators  Holland,  Ei  lender,  Russell, 
Hruska,  and  Young,  and,  of  course,  the 
House  leaders,  to  discuss  any  substantial 
increase  in  what  he  plans  now  to  spend 
for  Public  Law  480  But  we  all  know, 
that  any  President  is  much  more  likely 
to  initiate  that  discussion  to  .secure  this 
congressional  advice,  and  maybe  the  con- 
gressional leader  veto,  with  the  kind  of 
fund  pressure  this  amendment  would  im- 
pose and  that  the  President  himself  Is 
now  asking,  and  that  the  Hou.se  has 
already  imposed. 

This  amendment  is  definitely  not  a 
matter  of  bookkeepiiis^  hocu.^-pocus  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  sweeping  spending  under 
a  rug.  Every  nickel  of  spending  must  be 
and  will  be  reported  and  long  before  the 
1968  election. 

This  amendment  is  a  matter  of  impos- 
ing a  legitimate  and  proper  limitation  on 
the  borrowing  and  spending  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  limitation  they  ask  for, 
a  limitation  the  other  Hou.se  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  impose. 

And  why  in  the  world  should  we  not 
impose    this    limitation      Constituents 


from  all  over  the  country  might  very 
well  be  asking  Senators  why  in  the  world 
arc  we  ?iving  the  President  a  billion  and 
a  iialf  more  than  he  wants  or  needs  for 
the  farmers. 

Does  any  significant  proportion  of  the 
American  public  want  this''  Certainly  the 
farmers  do  not  want  a  nearly  $7  billion 
appropriation  bill  to  hanu  around  their 
necks  I  can  .see  the  editorials  all  over 
tl  e  country  kejint?  in  on  this  $7  billion 
fmure  when  we  are  fiphtlne  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  when  a  tax  rise  is  iioini; 
to  be  the  big  i.ssue  of  this  session  and 
\c'.y  possibly  of  the  1968  election 

There  are  fewer  farmers  than  ever 
and  yet  we  still  spend  nearly  $7  billion. 
Do  the  farmers  want  th'.s  kind  of  public 
relatlotLs  millstone'  Of  course  not  The 
pas.saiie  of  this  amendment  will  not  hurt 
the  American  farmer  in  any  way.  It  will 
help  materially  the  view  his  fellow  tax- 
payer has  of  him 

And  how  about  the  man  off  the  farm? 
You  can  talk  about  restoring  the  full 
borrowing  authority  of  the  CCC  until 
you  aie  blue  in  the  face,  and  he  is  ctoing 
to  come  with  one  question:  If  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  spending  too  much,  how  in 
the  world  do  you  justify  forcing  an  ad- 
ditional .51  5  billion  on  him  for  the  farm 
propram'  Maybe  if  Senators  have  an 
hour  or  two  to  spend  w ith  their  constitu- 
ents, they  can  convince  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand  I  think  he 
would  be  right  If  at  the  end  of  the  most 
eloquent  defense  of  restoring  borrowing 
authority  he  still  .scratched  his  head  and 
asked.  "But  you  are  still  providing  an 
additional  $1  5  more  for  borrowing  and 
spending  than  the  President  asked."  If 
yuu  answer  that  question  fully — includ- 
ing the  dl.scretion  to  spend  for  Public 
Law  480  which  I  have  described.  Mr. 
President,  my  bet  Is  that  you  would  lose 
him,  and  you  should  Mr  President,  you 
would  lose  the  farmers,  and  al.so  the  non- 
farmers  and  you  should  because  there  is 
no  question  if  this  amendment  is  not  ac- 
cepted and  the  po.sitlon  prevails  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Senate  has  taken,  there 
will  be  additional  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
act  without  coming  back  to  Congress. 
Thfv  have  that  discretion  under  Public 
Law  480  Discretion  could  be  exerci.sed 
and  tlieie  could  be  more  money  spent 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  sensible  and 
loaical  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment receives  support. 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  in  the 
first  place,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  wrong  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  farmers  The  director  of  leg- 
islative activities  for  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  stated  as  clearly 
a.s  a  man  can  state  that  he  felt  there 
was  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers to  have  this  annual  deficit  restored: 
and  that  we  should  not  again  get  into  tlie 
situation  we  have  been  in  three  times  in 


the  history  of  the  membership  of  this 
Senator  in  this  body  where  we  had  to 
rais"  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  difficult 
and  adverse  circumstances  We  have  also 
contacted  today  the  head  of  'he  Na- 
tional Grange.  They  have  advised  us 
that  their  position  also  is  that  this  deficit 
should  be  restored.  We  have  contacted 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  They  say 
they  do  not  care  to  take  a  position  on 
this  matter.  That  is  the  position  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  three  leading  farm  or!:;ani- 
zations. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  National  Grange  both  say 
the  policy  adopted  by  this  committee  in 
the  Senate  3  or  4  years  ago  and  adhered 
to  since  that  time,  and  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Asriculture  since  that 
time,  all  based  on  the  law  which  carries 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  WilliamsI 
Mime  years  ago.  is  a  sound  position  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  tiic 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  clothed 
with  powers  within  its  total  financial  ca- 
pacity, as  authorized,  and  in  adhering  to 
the  laws  which  we  have  pa.ssed  and  are 
on  the  statute  books.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  no  independent 
authority  to  create  any  new  fields  of  ac- 
tivity or  go  one  step  beyond  the  authority 
we  have  given  them  in  laws  duly  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Becinnmg  just  after  the  unfortunate 
experience  early  in  1961,  this  committee 
has  taken  the  position  that  there  should 
be  restoration,  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  87-155,  which  was  the  reenactment 
and  updating  of  the  earlier  act,  offered 
In  1954.  Public  Law  312  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress which  carried  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. Our  position  has  been  that  the 
entire  deficit  for  the  last  accountable 
year,  in  the  instant  case,  1966,  be  com- 
pletely restored  so  that  the  public  could 
be  informed  as  to  what  the  deficit  was. 
For  that  matter  this  is  public  informa- 
tion and  that  matter  is  of  public  interest. 

Up  to  this  moment  that  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  this  bill  in  recent  years. 
This  has  also  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  When  Mr. 
Freeman  was  before  our  committee  for 
hearings  this  year  he  made  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  recall  this  as  a  fact.  Mr. 
Freeman  stated  when  he  was  before  the 
committee  that  he  had  asked  the  Budget 
Bureau  for  complete  restoration  of  the 
deficit  as  already  shown  for  the  year  1966 
and  further  had  requested  that  the  bal- 
ance of  $1,057  million  from  fi.scal  1961  be 
included  in  the  budget  request  for  1968. 
The  officials  of  the  Department  have 
stated  that  they  approve  the  policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Congress  as  enacted  since  1961;  that  it 
was  sound  and  good  business  policy  and 
that  it  was  right  for  the  Congress  to 
make  the  needed  restorations.  They  do 
not  represent  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  whatsoever,  but  are  mere  book- 
keeping transactions. 

How  does  the  CCC  get  Its  money? 
From  loans  from  the  Treasury,  ia-the 
main.  If  Senators  wish  to  see  the  report 
of  1966,  they  can  see  it  in  this  year's 
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hearing  record  at  pages  676  and  677.  The 
table  there  shows  how  this  money  was 
spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  state  that  Public  Law 
480  is  provided  for  under  a  separate  ap- 
propriation heading  and  in  the  main  Is 
required  to  be  financed  in  advance  by  an- 
nual appropriations  so  that  it  will  not 
be  chargeable  to  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  appropria- 
tion item  under  the  heading  "Public  Law 
480"  on  page  58  of  the  Senate  bill.  He 
will  find  the  appropriations  carried  in 
the  bill  for  the  three  sections  of  Public 
Law  480  set  forth.  They  have  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever,  no  relation  whatsoever, 
to  the  point  we  are  discussing  at  this 
time.  I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  did  not  appar- 
ently understand  that  fully  because  Pub- 
lic Law  480  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 
Items  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  do- 
mestic operations  of  the  CCC  which  are 
funded  under  domestic  law  and  which 
are  required  to  be  shown  in  full  by  an 
annual  report  and  which,  when  so  shown, 
If  they  show  a  loss,  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  we  appropriate  reimbursement 
i  funds.  They   are   authorized  by  Public 

11"  Law  87-155  wiiich  was  authored  by  the 

{  Senator   from    Delaware,    and    enacted 

i-  into  law  in  1961. 

f  Now  it  is  certainly  technically  correct 

J  that  there  is  no  mandate  in   the  law 

to  restore  this  deficit  in  that  same  year. 
Yet,  that  was  so  Intended  and  will  clearly 
be  seen  if  Senators  will  read  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3.  1954,  volume 
100,  part  2,  page  2550. 1  will  not  quote  be- 
cause It  Is  too  long,  and  I  am  on  limited 
time — but  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in- 
tended, and  so  stated  in  his  statement, 
that  this  was  to  be  an  annual  accouiiting 
and  an  annual  replacement.  This  was 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  312 
of  the  83d  Congress  which  carried  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. This  law  was  later  updated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-155.  Congress  has  proceeded 
in  accordance  with  that  understanding. 
One  more  point  and  that  is  that  If  we 
act  as  recommended  by  our  committee, 
we  simply  have  a  bookkeeping  transac- 
tion requiring  the  recognition  of  the  loss 
as  it  did  exist,  and  we  restore  the  Ixir- 
rowing  capacity  of  the  CCC.  It  does  not 
cost  one  cent  in  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
^hich  we  are  now  financing,  because 
this  money  was  spent  back  in  fiscal  1966. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about 
backdoor  spending.  I  never  expected  to 
hear  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  taking 
a  position  which,  in  effect,  does  favor 
backdoor  spending  and  does  favor  not 
recognizing  It  and  not  taking  care  of  it 
by  appropriate  action  of  Congress  as 
soon  as  it  is  called  to  its  attention.  The 
purpose  of  the  whole  bill  is  to  permit  the 
CCC  to  act  when  the  money  is  needed, 
afid  then  to  come  to  Congress  and  say 
that  they  have  spent  so  much  money  and 
there  is  a  loss,  through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
but  because  the  law  requires  them  to  pay 
program  costs  and  warehouse  costs,  and 


transportation  costs.  There  are  certain 
losses  due  to  depreciation  and  the  like, 
which  they  caimot  help  at  all.  I  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  the  CCC,  and  neither 
does  the  committee.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  follow  the  course  which  we  think  is 
right  and  fair  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law.  I  shall  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion in  greater  detail  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is,  there  is  a 
great  deal  involved  here  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  fiscally 
sound  operation  which  the  committee  has 
been  trying  to  set  up  and  follow  through 
with,  or  whether  we  are  going  t<  con- 
tinue the  former  method  imder  which, 
since  1961,  there  is  still  a  nonrestored 
deficit  of  $1,057,000,000.  It  has  curtailed 
the  total  authorized  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  CCC  by  that  amoimt,  $1,057,000,- 
000. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pro- 
poses to  knock  it  down  further  by  an 
additional  $1,584,856,389. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  start  nib- 
bling away  at  the  basic  credit  of  the 
CCC  which  we  have  charged  not  only 
with  the  handling  of  the  price-support 
program  and  all  the  warehousing  and 
transportation  costs,  but  also  payment 
of  the  land  diversion  program,  which  we 
ourselves  have  set  up  by  passing  the  laws 
which  guide  them,  if  we  want  to  start 
nibbling  away  at  the  backlog  upon  which 
the  CCC  has  the  authority  to  operate, 
this  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should 
do  it. 

In  closing,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tills  does  not  mean  one  addi- 
tional penny  added  to  the  spending  budg- 
et for  1968.  However,  It  does  follow  the 
law  and  does  play  fair  with  the  public 
by  disclosing  what  the  total  deficit  was 
for  1966.  It  was  nearly  $3  billion,  through 
no  fault  of  anyone.  And  this  Is  the  pred- 
icate for  keeping  the  CCC  solvent  and 
keeping  it  clothed  with  the  powers  which 
Congress  Intended  to  give  it  when  it  set 
up  the  backlog  of  $14.5  billion  against 
which  it  could  operate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
port the  committee's  action.  I  want  to 
state  in  the  beginning  that  no  matter 
how  the  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  Proxmlre  amendment  it  will  not  af- 
fect one  dime  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  concerned.  It  will  also 
not  affect  Government  spending  one 
dime.  This  Is  a  question  of  recognizing 
an  expenditure  already  made. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is 
truth  in  Government.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  pointed  out,  I  was  the 
author  of  this  proposal  a  few  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  said  that  the  Government 
had  a  phony  bookkeeping  system  and 
was  not  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  as  to  the  cost  of  its  agricultural 
programs  in  that  it  was  not  meeting  the 
costs  on  an  annual  basis.  By  not  appro- 


priating enough  to  cover  the  actual  ex- 
penditiu-es  they  were  only  postponing 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  deceiving  the 
American  taxpayers.  The  people  were 
not  being  told  what  the  program  really 
costs. 

I  sponsored  an  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said,  which 
instructed  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  bring  in  each  year  a  factual  budget 
restoring  all  the  expenditures  of  the  CCC 
so  that  the  American  farmers  and  tax- 
payers would  know  what  the  farm  pro- 
gram really  cost.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm  program, 
and  that  is  to  deal  directly  with  the  pro- 
grams themselves.  I  will  be  offering 
amendments  on  that  later. 

If  we  adopt  the  Proxmire  amendment 
we  will  be  gi\-ing  the  impression  that  we 
are  saving  $1.5  billion  when  in  fact  it 
saves  not  1  cent.  We  are  not  saving  one 
dime.  If  we  want  to  save  a  billion  there 
is  one  way  to  do  it — cut  back  on  the  pro- 
grams. I  say  it  is  phony  bookkeeping  to 
proceed  in  such  a  manner.  I  realize  that 
the  President  does  aoprove  the  Proxmire' 
amendment.  That  has  been  my  argument 
with  the  administration  for  some  time — 
that  it  has  not  told  the  American  people 
the  truth  as  to  what  these  programs  are 
really  costing. 

For  example,  the  amount  paid  out 
under  the  feed  grain  program  in  fiscal 
1967.  will  have  to  be  restored  in  next 
year's  appropriation  bill.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  once  these  expenditures 
are  made  the  appropriation  to  cover  the 
cost  is  automatic. 

In  1966  we  spent  $786  million  in  direct 
payments  under  the  cotton  progrr.m. 
These  are  all  direct  cash  payments.  Fol- 
lowing this  amendment  I  am  going  to 
have  an  amendment  dealing  with  those 
payments  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  wheat  program  we  spent  $308  mil- 
lion. I  might  say,  this  Is  only  the  cost  for 
the  first  9  months  of  the  1967  fiscal  year. 
I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  Corporation's  total  net  realized  loss 
from  program  operations  amounted  to 
$3,279,704,000  for  the  nine-month  period 
ended  March  31,  1967. 

That  Is  the  cost  for  the  first  9 -month 
period  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  cannot  come 
in  here  next  year  and  cut  back  on  these 
costs,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
proposing  we  do  for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
"3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would  merely 
mislead  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  only  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate passed  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0  the  truth- 
In-lendlng  bill.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  truth  in  Government  and  truth  In 
budgeting.  That  is  all  that  is  involved 
here.  It  is  just  a  case  of  whether  we  tell 
the  truth  or  whether  we  want  to  give  the 
country  a  phony  picture  as  to  the  true 
deficit  next  year.  If  we  adopt  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  we  will  have  reduced 
the    reported    deficit    which    President 
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Johnson  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $1  5  billion,  yet  In  reality 
it  saves  not  a  dime 

I  repeat,  we  will  not  have  reduced  the 
expenditures  one  single  dime  We  will 
only  be  givini,'  the  American  people  a 
false  picture  as  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimoiLs  con- 
.sent  that  statistics  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  report  of  March  31. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
These  show  the  breakdown  of  the  cost 
of  this  program  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
the  first  9  months 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

V  3     DKP\RTMF.VT    of    ACRirt'LTURE, 

Washington.  May  9.  1967 

MARl  H      3  1      SIMM.\RY      OF      CCC      PRICE-SUPPORT 
ACTIVITY    AND   PROGRAM    RESULTS 

Price- Support  Loan^  and  Inifntorie^  The 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  to- 
day that  aa  of  March  31.  the  total  inve.stment 
ol  Commodity  Credit  Cifpora'-lon  In  price- 
support  loans  and  inventories  amounted  to 
$3,933,545,000  This  total  invesrmeiu  includes 
loans  outstanding  of  S2. 008  066.000  (financial 
institutions  financed  $94.3  302  000  of  these 
loans)  and  inventories  amounting  to 
$1,945,479,000 

A  comparison  of  total  Investment  as  of 
March  31.  1967  and  1966  follows: 


Mr      WILLMMS     of     Delaware.  Mr  March  31.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

President.  I  next  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  at  this  point. 

that  page  3  of  schedule  C  of  the  Com-  There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 

modity   Credit   Corporation's   report   of  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  C 

Ayrirulltiral  Slab  ili:(it  ion  and  Conseriation  Stri  nf,  Comiiiodily  Credit  Corporation 
ANALYSIS  OF  DEFICIT  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1967 


Mar  31,  1967 

Mar  31.  1966 

M.  008. 066.  OOO 
1.945.479.000 

J2.  787.  770.  OOO 
3.570,711.000 

3. 9^3.  MS.  000 

6.358,481.000 

Loans 
Invento'ie^ 

Total 


Details  of  the  investment  in  lo.in.s  and  in- 
ventories by  commodity  are  shown  on  pages 
two  and  three 

Lo^^es  Frorn  Program  Opfraf iciis  The  Cor- 
poration's total  net  realized  lo.ss  from  pro- 
gram operations  amounted  to  $3  279,704,000 
for  the  nine-month  period  ended  March  31. 
1967,  as  compared  to  $2,310,926  000  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  The  Increased  loss 
over  March  1966  Is  largely  the  result  of  pro- 
gram payments  to  farmers 

These  losses  for  the  fiscal  years  1067  and 
1966  as  of  March  31.  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows 

|ln  thousandil 


Fiscal     1 

ruetl 

year  1967  ' 

year  1966 

througti 

thro'jyh 

March  1967  March  1966 

Realised  pro|ram  nam  and  losses: 

Commodity  inve''loiy  operations: 

Sales 

Proceeds 

Jl,  799,496  $1,303,094 

Cost  ol  commodities  sold 

'2.149.840' 

1.273.926 

Net  gam  (5r  loss  ')on  sales  .. 

■  350.344 

29.163 

Donations  (cost  at  comnio<Jilies 

' 

donated) 

1151.887 

'  226.  4ii5 

Upenses  applicable  to  inven- 

tories 

Storage  and  iiandlinj 

'  119,941 
'75.846 

1  184.785 

fransportaton ., 

'  86.  520 

Net  jam  (or  loss  ') 

■698.018 

'468.542 

Export  payments  and  allowances. . 

'133.797 

1  120.514 

Cotton  aqualualion  program  pay- 

■nenls 

'  ?0.  375 

'  280,  480 

Cotton  diversion  aaynenls 

'  276.  858 

'  83. 549 

Feed  (ram  diversion  payments 

'  525.  328 

'773.617 

Wlieal  diversion  payments 

'27.133. 

'  38. 103 

Cotton  price-support  payments 

■  489. 108 

'57.576 

Feed  |tain  prce-support  payments.. 

'777.6941 

'  430. 642 

Wheat  price-support  payments 

'281.374 

Resnl  loan  storage  eipense 

'39.364 

'  50.  983 

Other 

'10.655; 

'  6.  920 

Total  program  losses 

'3.279.704, 

2,310.926 

Indicates  eipense  or  loss. 


Kmi 

Cumulative  to 
June  30,  1966 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Cumulative  to 
Mar  31   1967 

Total  realized  gam  or  loss  '  exclusive  ot  cost  ol  wiartime  consumer 
subsidy  program                                                                   ... 
Cost  ot  wartime  consumer  subsidy  program. . . 

'  J27, 972, 198, 051 
'2.102.281,073 

'$3,522,959,030 

'$31,495,157  P81 
'2. 102. 281,0/3 

Subtotal 

Reserves  lor  losses 'Program 

'  30, 074. 479, 124 
>  888. 193. 000 

'3,522.959.030 
•  388.524.000 

'33.  597. 438,154 
'  499.  669.  OOC 

Net  operating  gam  or  loss  1 
Net  restoration  ol  capital  tfom  U  S  Treasury 
Adiustments  lor  recovery  ol  price-supporl  losses -Charges  to  the 
reserve  tor  postwar  price  support 

1  30.962.672.124 
21,878,565.334 

500.  000, 000 

56,  239.  432 

41,915.799 

'3,134.435.030 
3.  555.  8i5.  000 

'34,097.107.154 
25,434.420.334 

bOO  000  000 

Recovery  from  Secretary  ol  Treasury  -Public  Latvs  389  and  393, 
80th  Cong                                                   

56  239  432 

Recovery  ol  emergency  leed  program  losses  -Public  LJ«r  40,  84111 

Cong _,                   

41  915  799 

Netdeficil' .„ >_.. 

\        8,485,951,559 

421.419.970 

"8. 064, 531, 589 

'  Indicates  loss  or  deficit. 

Represents  adiustment  ol  reserves  lof  losses. 
J  Comprised  of  the  following 
Unrestored  realized  losses. 

Fiscal  year  1961  $1,057,047,170 

Fiscal  year  1966        , ^ ....^...^ 2.984.856,38! 

Fiscal  yeer  l%7  through  Mar  31.  1967 , 3,522.959  03C 


Total  as  of  Mar  31    1967 
Re-.crves  as  ol  Mar  31,1967..., 


7.  564.  862  589 
499. 569.  OOO 


Net  deficit  as  ol  Mar  31.  1967  _.     8.061.531.589 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quote 
ju.si  three  figures  from  the  report.  They 
represent  the  nonreimbursed  losses  for 
earlier  yeaf.s  They  arc  comprised  of  the 
followini^:  The  unrestored  realized  losses. 
This  does  not  say  pro.spective  losses." 
but  the  unrestored  realized  losses  for  fis- 
cal 1961,  $1,057,047,147 

We  have  spent  that  money  but  have 
not  included  it  in  the  budget  as  yet 

For  fiscal  1966  the  unrestored  realized 
losses  amounted  to  $2,984,856,389 

Those  are  lo.s.ses  sustained,  and  that  is 
what  the  committee  is  proposing  to  rec- 
ognize in  this  appropriation  bill 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  we  will  be  giving 
the  impression  the  program  for  fiscal 
1966  only  co.^t  $14  billion  that  year.  We 
have  spent  that  money.  It  is  gone. 

For  fiscal  year  1967  through  March  31, 
we  have  spent  $3,522,959,030. 

AltoKether  losses  of  $8,064  billion  have 
been  sustained  by  the  Corporation  out  of 
its  $14  5  billion  line  of  credit  The  tax- 
payers have  not  been  told  the  truth.  I 
think  it  is  time,  inasmuch  as  the  admin- 
istration says  it  wants  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  .American  people,  that  we  cut  out 
these  phony  bookkeeping  methods.  Let 
us  tell  the  people  what  the  losses  have 
been  We  can  only  do  that  by  sustaining 
the  committee  action. 

I  ceitainly  hrn^  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated 

I  will  have  two  amendments  to  offer 
later  which  will  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
prosrams  and  which  will  cut  down  the 
amounts  of  future  payments  that  will  be 
made,  thus  reducing  the  losses  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  But  we  can  only 
save  money  by  rhan.;ing  the  law  We 
cannot  do  it  by  a  phony  system  of  kwuk- 
keeping  and  juggling  of  figures. 


The  net  effect  of  adopting  the  pending 
Proxmire  amendment  will  be  merely  to 
deceive  the  taxpayers  as  to  the  stagger- 
ing costs  of  the  present  farm  program. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  1  Mr 
Hruska]  such  time  as  he  may  wish  to 
use 

Mr    HRUSKA.  Three  minutes 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Three  minutes  to 
start  with. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opi>o.sition  to  the  pending  amendment, 
and  therefore  in  favor  of  the  committee 
bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  do 
so  becau.'^e  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  and 
practice  declared  and  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  We  spelled  out  that  policy  in 
1961  with  Public  Law  87-155.  Wc  have 
spelled  out  that  policy  for  .several  years 
past  now  by  our  taking  action  similar  to 
that  which  is  taken  in  this  bill.  So.  from 
the  standpoint  of  law  and  practice  we 
do  have  that  policy  We  should  cor.tin'.ie 
to  follow  it. 

Tills  policy  was  developed  becau.se  U 
was  good,  sound  business  and  appropri- 
ations procedure.  It  fully  informs  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
the  farmers  and  taxpayers,  exactly  of 
the  status  of  the  books  and  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures.  They  arc  entitled 
to  and  they  .  hould  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  a  valid  rea- 
son to  .say  the  budget  will  look  worse, 
and.  therefore,  we  should  remove  It 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  right — if 
that  is  going  to  be  the  rea.son.  we  should 
take  the  $14  billion  the  other  body  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  have  said,  and  as  I  said  yester- 
day, not  one  more  penny  will  be  added 
to  the  expenditures  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
tion, whatever  action  is  taken,  in  this 
matter. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice and  policy  we  have  adopted. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorr>-  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  is  not  here  at  this  moment. 
Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  tc  permit  me  to  ask  him 
this  question,  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need  to  do  so? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  I  un- 
derstood him.  said  that  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted  to  reduce  it  to  $1,584 
million,  it  will  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
by  $1,584  billion.  That  is  not  my  in- 
terpretation or  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Is  it  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  at  all? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  meant,  I  am  sure,  is  that 
it  indicates  the  Congress  Is  recognizing 
the  deficit  for  1966  as  $1.4  billion; 
whereas,  to  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  $3 
billion.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  meant 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  agrees  with  the  theory  and 
he  thinks  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  the 
public  shall  know  that  this  program 
costs  that  much.  We  have  nothing  to 
apologize  for  on  that  account.  We  have 
been  tr>'ing  to  give  to  these  farmers 
generally  those  things  that  will  enable 
them  to  stay  'n  business,  although  many 
of  them  have  been  going  out  of  business. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of 
furnishing  a  better  program  for  the 
dairj-men  and  has  stated  to  our  com- 
mittee that  hundreds  of  them  have  gone 
out  of  business.  I  believe  he  said  a  hun- 
dred or  more  a  month  in  his  State  of 
Wisconsin  have  gone  out  of  business 
due  to  the  sad  conditions  with  which 
the  farm  people  are  confronted. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  is  not  about  to  apologize 
for  the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  acting  imder  laws  which 
Congress  has  passed,  in  paying  for  pro- 
gram, warehouse,  and  transportation 
costs,  in  writing  off  losses  under  the 
wheat  program  for  exports  abroad  in 
which  it  has  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  support  and  the  world 
price,  has  undergone  a  loss  of  $3  billion. 
It  is  right  for  the  public  to  know  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  public  knows  it. 
It  knows  the  figures  so  far  in  1966  which 
were  expended  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  figure  was  recorded  as 
an  expenditure  and  it  was  listed  as  an 
expenditure.  It  was  part  of  the  budget 
deficit  in  1966.  We  are  not  going  back, 
now  in  1968,  to  1966,  and  talk  about 
budget  matters  that  are  needed  this 
afternoon.  The  expenditures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  administra- 
tion show  the  expenditures  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  So  it  does 
not  affect  the  deficit  in  1966.  1967,  or 
1968.  It  will  provide  a  discretion  for  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  act 
under  Public  Law  480  according  to  the 
interpretation  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  submit  that  this  administra- 
tion's interpretation  is  the  important 
one,  with  respect  to  the  $1,584  billion.  It 
is  true  there  is  a  separate  appropriation, 
but  the  law  is  clear  as  to  the  limitations 
on  how  that  amount  can  be  spent.  There 
is  access  to  the  funds.  There  is  no  con- 
finement that  says  it  is  limited  only  to 
domestic  operations. 

Certainly,  even  if  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct,  the 
important  interpretation  is  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  act  under  this  program. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
spend  money  or  not  spend  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  entirely 
correct.  The  expenditures  that  were 
made  in  1966  show  up  as  expenditures  in 

1966,  but  those  expenditures  did  not 
show  up  in  the  budget  figures  as  a  deficit 
and  will  not  show  up  imtil  such  time  as 
Congress  appropriates  the  money. 

If  we  do  not  appropriate  the  money 
at  this  time  and  if  we  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  the  budget  deficit  as 
reported  to  the  taxpayers  for  June  30, 

1967,  will  appear  to  be  $1.5  bUlion  less, 
but  the  loss  would  still  be  there  for  re- 
imbursement in  later  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  More. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  More. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  amendment  it  would 
be  less;  if  we  accept  the  committee 
amendment  the  figures  will  show  a 
greater  deficit  because  the  true  cost 
would  be  included  in  the  budget  deficit. 
That  was  the  basis  of  my  argument  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  said  these  losses, 
which  represented  the  true  cost  of  the 
programs  as  they  were  being  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
financed  with  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasui-y,  were  not  showing  up  in  the 
budget  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  .to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  It  is  tnie,  the 
Senator  is  exactly  right;  the  way  Con- 
gress may  keep  its  budget  in  terms  of 
totaling  up,  his  interpretation  may  be 
correct  as  to  that.  But  I  say  that  what 
the  country  pays  attention  to,  and  the 
taxpayer  pays  attention  to,  is  the  figures 
reported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  their  reconciliation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  to  what  the  deficit  is.  This  ap- 
propriation, which  may  never  be  spent, 
is  the  figure  the  administration  con- 
siders an  appropriate  figure  for  spending 
on  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  and  I 
understand  each  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  time  is  limited.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  get 
time  from  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  at  this  time. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  wUl  ob- 
tain time  from  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, because  my  time  is  almost  gone. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  my 
time  now.  or  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
cut  the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  any- 
body else  off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  point  out  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  budget  figures  and  deficits  in  the 
President's  reports  on  June  30  of  each 
year.  They  do  not  include  these  budget 
deficits  until  we  appropriate  the  money 
to  reimburse  the  agency  for  losses  sus- 
tained. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  If 
we  do  not  appropriate  the  actual  cost 
here  today  when  the  President  reports 
his  figure  next  year  it  will  appear  that 
he  has  saved  $1.5  billion  when  in  reality 
he  is  not  saving  anything.  The  President 
would  not  be  telling  the  truth  to  the 
voters  as  to  what  his  farm  pi-ogram  has 
cost.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has 
confirmed  that  point  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  These  losses  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  do  not  show 
up  in  the  figures  reported  to  the  tax- 
payers by  the  President  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  unless  Congress  puts  the  ac- 
tual amount  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
If  we  do  not  put  it  in  the  appropriation 
bill  it  gives  the  President  a  chance  to  give 
a  false  picture  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ei's.  Let  us  have  some  truth  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  brii>g  out  two  matters  that  I  over- 
looked heretofore,  which  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  bring  into  the  debate. 

The  first  is  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin used  figures  that  were  presented 
to  us  at  our  hearings  earlier  this  year, 
which  are  not  any  longer  in  effect,  as  to 
what  is  expected  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968.  Yesterday  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  furnished  us  with 
new  figures  showing  a  reduction  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  asked  to  spend  and  in- 
vest at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they  had 
estimated  earlier.  They  presently  figure 
that  they  will  have  only  $1.8  billion  left 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  instead  of 
the  $2,752  billion  which  was  the  figure 
anticipated  at  the  end  of  our  hearings. 
The  Senator  did  stai.e  that  earlier  figure 
correctly. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  mention- 
ing this  matter  is  that  I  want  it  to  be 
very  clear  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  farming  community  as  they  arise. 
and  that  very  frequently  it  finds  itself 
in  just  this  sort  of  situation.  Whereas 
this  spring  it  felt  that  it  would  have  at 
the  end  of  1968  a  substantial  balance 
of  $2,752  billion,  it  now  estimates  that 
it  will  have  only  $1,807  billion,  and  it 
probably  will  actually  have  less  than 
that. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  likewise  to  the  message 
of  our  President  day  before  yesterday, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Senate  portion 
of  the  Record  of  July  11,  1967,  in  which 
he  gave  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
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ration  would  ha-. e  to  be  expanded  and 
were  belncc  expand'  d  because  of  th'>  very 
obvious  fact  tiiat  when  we  are  asking 
our  farmers  to  produce  substantially 
more  than  they  have  been  producing 
for  the  last  2  or  3  vear>:.  because  of  the 
world-wide  need  for  food  and  fibers,  we 
have  to  (?ird  ourselves  to  take  care  of 
that  situation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  nuote  in  full  the 
messatre  of  the  President,  but  Senators 
will  find  it  on  pat;e  18357  of  the  Concres- 
RioNAL  RfcoRo  of  Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 
I  read  only  the  last  t«o  paragraphs' 

The  expansion  of  the  price-support  loaa 
f)rogrsm  will  permit  more  farmers  to  keep 
commodities  >  tT  the  market  ijevonU  the  cur- 
rent crop  season.  The  commodities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  "wneu  by  the  farmers,  with  the 
Government  payinj!  the  storage  costs  a=^  part 
of  the  Nation  s  price  for  maimalnlng  ade- 
quate reserves 

By  thus  drawing  further  upon  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  CommtKilty  Credit  Corpora- 
lion  to  meet  -hanging  conditions,  this  Na- 
tion win  b«  tiiltlng  another  Important  step 
toward  economic  eijuiillty  for  the  American 
farmer 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  sincere  in  that  statement  I 
approve  that  statement  But  the  two 
paragraphs  which  I  have  jast  quoted 
show  how  this  picture  can  change,  as  It 
has  changed  since  we  had  our  hearings. 
which  were  In  early  April  The  Senator 
win  recall,  becau.se  he  attended  the  hear- 
ings, as  did  I  At  that  time,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  amount  to  be  needed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  differed 
areatly  from  what  now  appears  to  be  the 
case. 

This  Is  not  new  to  us  Year  before  last, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a.sked 
for  restoration  of  only  part  of  its  loss. 
and  then,  before  we  could  get  our  bill 
up.  they  came  in  with  a  supplemental 
request  for  an  additional  half  billion 
dollars,  and  It  developed  that  they  needed 
more  than  that  before  they  got  through 

So.  Mr.  President,  our  feeling  Is  that 
It  Is  the  part  of  prudence,  the  part  of 
wisdom,  and  the  part  of  playing  fair 
with  the  farming  community  and  with  all 
of  our  people,  to  tell  this  story  exactly 
as  It  Is  tn  the  bill  That  Is  the  reason 
why  the  26  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have,  during  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  as  a  solid  phalanx,  taken 
this  position,  as  I  believe  we  are  taking 
It  now.  with  the  single  exception  of  my 
distinguished  friend;  and  I  must  say 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
Congress  having  to  do  with  economics. 
I  am  surprised  that  he  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion which,  in  effect,  approves  back- 
door spending,  approves  not  telling  the 
whole  story  in  the  bill,  and  approves  not 
holding  forth  to  the  public  just  exactly 
what  are  the  facts  with  reference  to 
the  perfectly  legal  operation  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

I  merely  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  I  agree  with  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  and  the  head  of  the 
National  Grange  when  they  say  that  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  farming  com- 
munity la  to  play  completely  fair  with 
our  people  in  this  Nation,  because  they 
know  the  farmers  are  having  a  rough 
time,  and  they  should  know  exactly  what 
the  Government  Is  doing  to  help  them 


Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  any  Senator  who  desires  additional 
time  I  see  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Afrrlculture  and 
Porestn,'  in  the  chamber  If  he  wiih.cs  to 
h:i'  e  ti-^ie,  I  shall  vield  to  him 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
eret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  at 
the  bet-inning  of  '.h:;  debate  However,  if 
our  farm  program  Is  to  continue  as  we 
envisioned  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
capital  of  the  Commcdlty  Cit dit  Cor- 
poration at  a  hlsh  level. 

If  we  look  at  the  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  net  realized  losses  that  are 
facing  us  in  the  Commodity  Credit  alone 
would  be  almost  $4  billion 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  time 
of  tne  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  the  time  allotted  on  the 
bill  to  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  resto- 
ration of  capital  IS  purely  a  matter  of 
IxMjkkeepmg.  The  money  has  already 
been  sp<-nt  and  when  Congress  authorizes 
a  restoration,  it  Is  in  effect  balancing  on 
paper  tho.se  payments  which  have  al- 
ready be*'n  made. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
ha.^  borrowint;  authority  of  $14  5  billion. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  as 
money  is  needed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  payments  or 
to  finance  atjiicultural  pros^rams.  these 
funds  are  obtained  by  direct  borrowing 
from  tlie  Treasury  Subsequently  when 
Con,^'re.ss  authorizes  the  restoration  of  the 
borrowing  authority,  it  is  in  effect  only 
restoring  funding  authority  that  has 
been  used  This  does  not  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
;x)ration  to  spend  or  obligate  funds.  That 
authority  Is  tiermanent 

It  Is  true  that  If  the  total  $14  5  billion 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  obligated  that 
Corporation  would  no  longer  have  any 
authority  to  obligate  or  spend  additional 
funds.  Therefore  it  is  imperaUve  that  In 
order  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  function  properly  and  as  It 
was  intended  by  the  Congress  that  full 
restoration  of  any  capital  Impaii-ment  be 
made  as  .soon  as  po.sslble  after  funds  are 
expended.  We  have  .seen  In  past  years 
when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  required  to  come  to  Congress  on  a 
cra.sh  ba.sls  and  ask  for  additional  resto- 
ration In  order  to  perform  its  function  in 
financing  agricultural  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  At  those  limes, 
the  Congress  responded;  however,  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  act  so  expedi- 
tiously In  the  absence  of  adequate  funds, 
many  activities  would  cease  to  exist.  For 
example,  the  Corporation  engages  in  a 
host  of  activities  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities,  their  products,  food, 
feeds,  and  fillers.  It  finances  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  export 
subsidies,  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  surplus  foods  and  the  stabilizing,  sup- 
porting and  protecting  of  farm  Income 
and  prices  To  be  In  a  position  to  meet 
any  emergency,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should  always  have  at  hand 


maximum   fur.ds  authorized  under  the 
law. 

Fiuthermore,  full  restoration  of  capi- 
tal would  show  more  accurately  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  cost  of  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that,  unless  we  restore 
this  now.  it  will  have  to  be  done  within 
the  near  future  if  our  prog i  am  is  to 
cor.tlnuc. 

I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  the  farm 
proijram  lias  been  a  little  more  exijci- 
sive  than  I  anticipated  it  would  be.  Tiie 
amount  of  money  that  i.s  requii'cd  in 
order  to  divert  acreage  is  much  more 
than  wc  had  aiUitipated.  It  is  true  that 
we  aie  saving  money  on  storage  co.sts 
and  in  other  areas,  but  in  order  to  be  in 
a  position  to  provid;-  for  orderly  market- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  be  In  a  position  in  order  to 
provide  loans  to  lain.ers  .'o  as  to  ktep 
price  depressing  commodities  f;om 
Hooding  the  market. 

I  am  sure  that  my  t;ood  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  cxplauicd 
to  the  Senate  wliat  happened,  the  laot 
time  when  In  the  supplemental  bill  we 
had  to  restore  money  in  order  to  keep 
the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  hi^h  enou;;h  for  it  to  be 
able  to  fiuictlon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Tl;c  amount  was  a 
h.ilf  billion  dollars 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Tlio  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  this  case,  we  are  curtailing  the 
amount,  as  I  understand  it,  by  appro.xi- 
mately  $15  billion  if  this  amendmerit 
Is  asreed  to.  Unless  wc  can  provide  tho-se 
funds  now  there  is  no  question  that  be- 
fore Congress  recesses  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  provide  more  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr  President,  I  say  tlial  because  only 
ye.^terday  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
told  us  what  th.e  prospects  are  for  wheat 
and  corn.  This  year,  we  are  having  the 
biggest  corn  crop  ever  produced.  It  will 
be  In  excess  of  4.5  blUlon  bushels.  With 
respect  to  wheat,  we  will  have  1.6  billion 
bushels  of  wheat 

Tliat  will  all  require  financing  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  if  we 
are  to  live  up  to  the  promises  made  by 
Congress  to  the  farmer. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  myself  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  these  figures. 

We  have  already  by  our  inaction  with 
respect  to  restoring  the  entire  deficit 
for  1961,  reduced  the  borrowing  power 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  $1,057  million 

The  Senator  from  WLsconsin  now  pro- 
poses to  reduce  it  further  to  the  tune 
of  $1,584  million,  making  a  total  re- 
duction of  $2,641  million. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
would  reduce  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
Commodity  Credit  from  the  $14.5  billion 
wiiirl-.  Congress  thought  was  a  wise  fig- 
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ure,  and  which  it  enacted,  to  $11,859.- 
000.000  at  the  very  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  that  the  program  is  being 
expanded  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  tells  us — yester- 
day— that  the  estimate  has  gone  up  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  as  compared  with 
what  he  expected  would  be  needed  in 
1968,  at  the  time  he  testified  before  us 
last  spring. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  I  have  5  minutes 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

My  amendment  would  not  reduce  the 
borrowing  authority.  It  would  simply  in- 
crease it  by  Si. 4  billion  instead  of  $2,984 
billion.  So.  there  would  be  an  increase 
and  not  a  decrease. 

Any  time  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
feels  that  more  money  is  needed,  they 
can  come  to   Congress  and  ask   for  it. 

All  I  would  provide  is  that  we  should 
give  them  what  they  ask  for  and  not 
more,  and  certainly  not  $1,584  billion 
more  than  they  ask  for. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  told  us,  that  one  of 
their  rea.sons  why  they  think  they  should 
have  more  than  my  amendment  would 
provide  is  that  Public  Law  480  may  have 
to  be  expanded  to  i^rovide  food  for  other 
lands. 

That  is  my  exact  point.  If  there  were 
dramatic  change  and  a  need  for  the  ex- 
pan.slon  of  Public  Law  480.  then  the 
administration  should  come  up  and 
justify  it  and  Congress  should  be  in  a 
position  to  say  yes  or  no. 

That  is  why  this  is  not  simply  a  book- 
keeping amendment.  This  would.  I  repeat 
^ould.  affect  the  discretion  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  go  ahead  and  spend 
money  on  Public  Law  480. 

I  am  for  the  program.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  programs  we  have  ever  had. 
However,  I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  re- 
taining its  prerogative  so  that  whenever 
there  is  a  substantial  change  in  the  agri- 
cultural program.  Congress  will  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

If  we  give  the  President  more  than  he 
needs,  he  is  far  less  likely  to  have  to  come 
to  Congress  for  approval,  if  he  sharply 
increases  his  plans  to  spend.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  l  additional  minute  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
slad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin agrees  with  the  committee  in  at 
least  one  regard.  It  was  this  committee 
that  insisted  that  funds  for  Public  Law 
480  he  handled  by  appropriations  and 
justified  ahead  of  time,  as  they  are  in 
the  pending  bill.  That  is  the  way  we  will 
continue  to  insist  that  they  be  handled. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  reduce  the 
operating  abilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  $1,584  billion 
which  could  be  very  serious  when  we  are 


not  in  session,  he  can  accomplish  it  by 
insisting  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Bur  dick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  TydingsI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf]  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  74,  as  follows : 


[No.  184  Leg.] 

TEAS— 17 

Brewster 

Hatneld 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

. Spong 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Williams.  N,J. 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 74 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Monroncy 

Allott 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harris 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Percy 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Long.  La. 

Stennis 

Dominlck 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Anderson 

Long.  Mo. 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Morton 

Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  time 
on  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  his  plans  are  for  the  day 
and  the  week,  if  perchance  we  can  act 
on  the  appropriation  bill  that  is  now- 
pending,  and  any  other  matters  he  would 
like  to  take  up  which  are  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  and  the  final  vote  on  the 
pending  bill  this  afternoon,  the  next  or- 
der of  business  will  be  S.  25.  having  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  be  demanded  on  that  measure.  I. 
therefore,  inform  Senators  to  that  effect. 

If  we  finish  these  two  bills  today  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
go  over  until  Monday.  On  Monday  it  will 
be  in  order  to  take  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion S.  1577,  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations,  and  also  S.  450. 
which  provides  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
On  Tuesday  it  would  be  anticipated  that 
we  would  take  up  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


CAREER  STATUS  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1320 J  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  was.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  3304  the 
followring  new  section: 

"5  3304a.  Competitive  service;  career  ap- 
pointment after  three  years'  tem- 
porary service 

"(n)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
ibi.  and  subject  to  subsection  (c),  of  this 
section  an  individual  serving  in  a  position 
in  the  competitive  service  under  an  Indefinite 
appointment  or  a  temporary  appointment 
pending  establishment  of  a  register  (other 
than  an  individual  serving  in  GS-16,  GS-17, 
or  GS-18)  acquires  competitive  status  and 
is  entitled  to  have  his  appointment  con- 
verted to  a  career  appointment,  when — 

"(1)  he  completes,  without  a  break  in 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a  total  of 
at  least  three  years  of  service  tn  such  a 
position; 

"(2 1  he  passes  a  suitable  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination; 

"(31  the  appointing  authority  (A)  rec- 
ommends to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  the  appointment  be  converted  to  a  ca- 
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reer  appointment,  and  >Bi  certifies  to  the 
Comrolaslon  that  the  work  performance  of 
the  Individual  for  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  satisfactory;  and 

"(4)  he  meets  current  Commission  quali- 
fication requirements  for  the  position,  and 
is  otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 

"(b)  An  mdlvldual  serving  in  a  position 
In  the  competitive  service  in  the  postal  field 
service  under  a  temporary  apf>ointment  with- 
out a  definite  time  limitation  (other  than 
an  Individual  serving  in  a  p<jstmaster  or 
rural  carrier  position)  acquires  competitive 
status  and  is  entitled  to  h.\ve  his  appoint- 
ment converted  to  a  career  appointment 
when — 

"(ll  he  completes  without  a  break  in 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  at  least 
three  years  of  service  in  such  a  position  dur- 
ing each  of  which  he  has  been  paid  for  at 
least  seven  hundred   hourn  of  work: 

"(2)  he  passes  a  suitable  unassembled. 
noncompetitive  examination: 

"(3)  the  appwlntlnsf  authority  (Ai  rec- 
ommends to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
that  the  appointment  be  converted  to  a  ca- 
reer appointment  and  iB)  cerllties  to  the 
Commission  (1)  that  the  work  performance 
of  the  Individual  for  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  satisfactory  and  all  that  straight 
time  hoiirs  as  determined  by  the  past  twelve 
months'  experience  of  career  substitutes  on 
the  rolls  on  the  date  of  the  certtflcailon 
will  not  be  reduced  solely  because  of  the 
conversion;  and 

"(4)  he  meets  current  Commission  quali- 
fication requirements  for  the  position,  and 
Is  otherwise  eligible  for  career  appointment. 
Section  3302  of  title  39  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  sut>sectlon 

"(c)  In  computing  years  of  service  under 
subsections  laiili  and  ibiili  of  this  .sec- 
tion for  an  Individual  who  leaves  a  position 
in  the  competitive  service  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  pnd  Is  reemployed  in  such  a  pwsltion 
within  one-hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  under  honorable  conditions,  the 
period  from  the  date  he  leaves  his  positiun 
to  the  date  he  is  reemployed  Is  Included 

"(d»  The  appointment  of  an  lndlvldu:il 
who  does  not  pass  a  8Uital)le  unassembled, 
noncompetitive  examination  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2|  of  this  section,  who  la  not  recom- 
mended for  conversion  to  career  appoint- 
ment under  subsection  (ai(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  who  falls  to  qualify  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (41  of  this  section,  shall  be  termi- 
nated not  later  than  ninety  days  after  he 
has  completed  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (aid)  of  this  section 
"(e)  The  Commlsslo.i  may  prescribe  reipi- 
latlons  necessary  for  the  administration  cf 
this  section  ". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 38  of  title  5  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item 
immediately  below   item  3304 

"3804a.  Competitive  service:  career  appoint- 
ment after  three  years'  temporary 
service.". 

Skc.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  ^10 
(a I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1952  (66  Stat  7571.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  corporations  shall  make  full  use 
of  their  authority  to  req  Ire  that  Initial 
appointments  to  positions  In  and  outside  the 
competitive  service  shall  be  made  on  other 
than  a  permanent  basis  P-ovided.  That  any 
position  vacated  by  a  permanent  employee 
called  to  military  service  or  transferred  to 
a  national  defense  agency  shall  not  be  filled 
except  on  a  temporary  or  indefinite  basis." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  section  and  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  flxst  section  of  this  Act  shall 
become   effective   on   the   one   hundred    and 


twentieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  Uie  case  of  .in  individual 
who,  prior  to  such  effective  date,  shall  have 
completed  the  three-ye.ir  period  referred  to 
in  .section  3304aid)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  tlie  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  date  of  such  completion  sh;»ll  be 
deemed   to  be  .such   cff active  date 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  di.sagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  tliereon.  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  tJie  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding     Officer    appointed     Senfttors 

MONRONEY.  YaRBOROUCH,  RANDOLPH, 

Carlson,  and  Fonc  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate 


AGRICULTURAL     APPROPRI.'\TIONS. 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10509'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

.MODIFICATION    OF    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yester- 
day when  we  obtained  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  with  respect  to  these 
amendments,  there  had  been  some  Sen- 
ators who,  unfortunately,  were  going  to 
speak  against  my  amendment.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  know  how  much  time  they 
would  need.  I  had  asked  tiie  majority 
leader  to  give  us  1  hour  on  each  side. 
Since  that  time  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senators  Involved  and  I  liave  learned 
that  their  remarks  will  be  brief 

Therefore.  I  would  be  agreeable  to  re- 
ducing the  time  on  my  amendment  to  1 
hour,  so  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  instead  of  a  2-hour  limitation, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided,  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  with  the 
other  agreements  as  heretofore  specified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMFNDMENT    NO     225 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
225  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  as  modified 
at  tlie  desk  The  modification  would  pro- 
vide for  a  limiution  of  $10,000  on  all 
cash  payment.s  A.s  originally  worded  It 
would  also  apply  to  price  support  loans, 
but  I  have  modified  it  to  cover  only  sub- 
sidy cash  payment.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  amend- 
ment, as  follow:s: 

On  page  39.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  fijUowiiig 

Sec    508    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  after  Ji\nu:iry   1     19«8.  no  pro- 


ducer shall  be  eligible  for  payments  under 
.in;,  program  or  programs  administered  by 
t  lif  Department  of  Agriculture  m  any  uinouni 
m  excess  of  $10,000  for  any  one  year.  The 
foregoing  limitation  shall  Include  the  fair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Apricultnrei  of  any  paytnent-ln-kind  made 
to  a  producer." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  vield  mv.self  10  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
10  riiinute.^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  this  amendment  would  provide 
a  limitation  on  what  is  described  as  direct 
cash  subsidy  payments  or  payments  in 
kind  under  the  various  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  have  not  included  price  support 
loans  in  the  limitation.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  Agri- 
culture Act  to  have  included  price  sup- 
port loans,  and  that  is  not  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  would  place  a  limita- 
tion beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1968 
of  $10,000  as  the  maximum  amount  that 
any  individual  farmer  could  collect  in 
direct  cash  subsidies.  This  provision  is 
very  important  because  it  would  preserve 
the  family-type  farm.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment made  that  the  proposal  would  give 
an  advantage  to  one  type  of  farmer  over 
another  type  farmer.  I  admit  that  is 
true,  but  it  gives  this  advantage  to  the 
small  farmer  and  not  to  the  corporate- 
type  operation. 

In  the  present  program,  where  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment, there  is  a  definite  advantatie  to 
the  larger  corporate-type  organization 
because  a  larger  operation,  with  thou- 
sands of  acres,  can  place  part  of  its 
acreage  in  the  soil  bank  and  collect 
diversion  payments.  They  woiild  only 
have  to  run  a  tractor  or  a  combine  Into 
the  shed  and  lay  off  help,  and  then  the 
cash  payments  for  not  farming  the  land 
would  represent  clear  profit.  A  small 
farmer  who  is  operating  with  one  tractor 
or  one  combine  and  who  cuts  back  on  his 
acreage  cannot  then  efficiently  utilize  his 
equipment. 

Under  the  existing  law.  last  year  there 
were  5  payments  In  excess  of  $1  million 
each.  I  should  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  illegal  In  what  these  farmers  are 
doing  when  they  accept  these  multimil- 
lion-dollar payments.  They  were  comply- 
ing with  the  law.  If  Congress  wants  to 
change  that  law  this  is  the  place  to  do 
it.  and  here  today  is  our  chance,  by  vot- 
ing on  this  amendment. 

There  wcie  11  payments  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million,  and  there  were 
258  payments  between  $100,000  and 
$500,000  a  year  For  example,  there  is  the 
Kern  County  Land  Co  .  which  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  which  Is  a  profitable  operation.  Its 
stock  is  selling  near  its  high.  This  com- 
pany collected  $652,000  last  year  a.'?  a 
subsidized  farmer  under  this  program. 
How  absurd  can  we  get? 

The  Texas  Department  of  Corrections, 
as  a  Texas  fann,  collected  $288,911.  The 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  collected 
$92,135  as  a  farm,  and  the  Arkansas 
Slate  Penitentiary  collected  $122,090  as 
a  farm 
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It  Is  Interesting  that  If  the  farmers 
who  coUect  this  money  are  found  to  have 
filed  false  reports  they  are  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  and  conceivably  could 
be  put  in  the  penitentiary.  The  question 
has  arisen  in  my  mind:  How  can  you  put 
a  penitentiary  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  complying  with  the  law?  It  would 
be  a  rather  interesting  situation. 

Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  These 
are  not  farmers.  We  talk  about  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  farmer.  During  every  elec- 
tion we  hear  a  lot  of  political  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  bewailing  the  fact 
that  the  small  farm  is  vanishing  from 
America.  Yet  the  farm  program  is  set 
up  to  benefit  not  the  small  farmer  but 
the  larger  type  operation. 

Certainly  $10,000  in  cash  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  is  enough 
money  for  any  Individual  to  receive  for 
not  farming.  That  Is  what  the  payments 
are  for.  We  are  paying  them  not  to  farm 
in  tills  iay  when  we  have  such  a  high 
cost  of  living. 

Just  a  moment  ago  we  had  an  amend- 
ment before  us  which  would  cut  back  on 
restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  CCC  by 
$1  billion  and  a  half.  I  described  that  as 
a  false  approach.  It  would  not  have  saved 
the  taxpayers  a  dime.  If  we  want  to  re- 
duce expenditures  this  is  the  place  to  do 
It.  In  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1967,  based  upon  the  CCC's  own  records, 
it  made  in  direct  payments  $525  million 
to  the  feed  grain  farmers  In  diversion 
payments  plus  another  $777  million  In 
price  support  payments.  The  cotton 
farmers  received  $786  million;  and  the 
wheat  farmers,  $281  million.  These  are 
the  direct  payments.  If  Congress  wants 
to  cut  these  expenditures  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  agricultural  program  this  Is 
the  only  place  to  do  it.  If  Congress  does 
adopt  this  amendment  then  do  not  come 
in  here  next  year  with  another  phony 
amendment  saying  we  will  cut  back  on 
the  restoration  of  capital  and  instead 
finance  the  program  by  borrowing  the 
money  from  the  Treasury  so  that  our 
grandchildren  will  have  to  pay  it  off. 

Once  these  expenditures  have  been 
mac'e  or  committed  they  must  be  paid. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  for  spoiisoring  a  pro- 
posal to  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  as  to  what  the  programs  are  going 
to  cost.  I  realize  he  opposes  my  pending 
amendment,  but  he  is  willing  to  tell  the 
taxpayers  the  true  cost.  Once  these  pro- 
grams are  enacted  the  CCC  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  make  the  payments  as 
required  under  the  law.  The  multimil- 
lion-dollar payments  will  continue  to  be 
made  If  this  amendemnt  Is  not  adopted. 
If  they  are  made  then  Congress  should 
meet  the  costs,  reimburse  the  CCC,  and 
tell  the  American  people  the  facts. 

This  is  the  place  to  vote  "yea"  if  we 
want  to  cut  down  on  the  costs  of  this 
agricultural  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senator  would  Include 
In  the  provisions  of  the  restriction  pay- 
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ments  to  sugar  producers  who  are  under 
a  separate  act? 

Mr.  WTT.I.IAM8  of  Delaware  Ye».  It 
does  include  the  sugar  prodocers;  they 
are  under  a  separate  aet^  bnt  It  Is  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  on  this  In  the  past  have  not  ap- 
plied to  producers  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
offered  amendments  both  ways;  yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
this  amendment  would  Include  them. 
They  are  under  a  separate  act,  with  a 
separate  situation.  In  fact  the  Sugar  Act 
has  produced  more  revenue  ttian  has 
ever  been  paid  out.  This  makes  the  prop- 
osition a  little  more  difficult.  Also,  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  could  not  get 
at  the  problem  of  the  penitentiaries  or 
similar  entities  who  are  receiving  these 
pajmients  by  simply  putting  on  a  restric- 
tion to  the  effect  that  payments  shall  not 
be  made  to  any  governmental  or  quasi- 
governmental  agency.  Wouldn't  that 
meet  the  problem  the  Senator  has 
brought  up? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  aggravate  the  abuse,  and 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 

Under  the  existing  program  the  State 
of  Montana  last  year  received  $337,345 
as  a  farmer.  The  State  of  Washington 
got  $125,552.  In  prior  years  I  pointed  out 
that  the  State  of  Arizona  had  a  situation 
in  which  it  could  not  collect  the  money 
itself,  and  so  the  State  of  Arizona  leased 
its  land  to  private  individuals  for  around 
two  or  two  and  a  half  dollars  an  acre. 
Those  people  then  placed  the  same  land 
in  the  Soil  Bank  and  collected  around 
$20  an  acre  for  not  farming.  This  gave 
them  $17  an  acre  for  handling  the  paper 
transactions.  The  payments  made  in  that 
category  amounted  to  laui;e  sums.  It  was 
a  racket. 

It  is  certainly  foolish,  but  I  said  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  this  at  least  pay  it 
to  the  State  so  that  the  taxpayers  of  that 
State  will  get  the  benefits  rather  than 
have  some  State  official  pass  it  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  restricted  to 
a  very  few  States,  however. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct,  but  it  could  be  true  in  any  State 
that  owned  land.  This  is  no  criticism  of 
Arizona.  In  fact,  the  correction  in  the 
law  was  made  on  the  initiative  of  and 
with  the  help  of  the  officials  of  Arizona, 
who  recognized  the  absurdity  of  the 
transaction.  I  complimented  these  offi- 
cials at  that  time  for  their  support  in 
exposing  this  abuse. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  concern  Is  that 
the  Senator  is  including  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers, who  I  do  not  think  should  be  in- 
cluded at  all  because  of  the  situation 
imder  the  Sugar  Act.  In  addition,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  having  a  very 
rough  time  of  it  now.  They  seem  to  be 
the  targets  of  almost  every  administra- 
tion attack  originating  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  find  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  going  under  the  present  cost- 
price  squeeze  without  having- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  restrict  it  to  the 
$10,000  figvu-e,  we  will  have  a  lot  of 
farmers  working  hard  on  the  family  farm 
trying  to  make  a  go  of  it,  while  their 
fimds  will  be  going  for  repayment  of 
loans  from  commercial  banks.  Frankly, 
they  will  be  in  worse  shape  than  they 
were  the  year  before.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  I  know  this.  There  is 
also  the  specter  of  a  future  famine  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon.  We  therefore  want 
to  support  our  farmers  as  much  as  we 
can,  wherever  we  can. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  I  appreciate  the  argument 
he  has  made  In  connection  with  the 
sugar  producers.  I  have  heard  that  argu- 
ment before.  But  to  accept  the  principle 
that  the  sugar  producers'  subsidy  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  sugar 
offsets  it,  is  not  a  valid  argument.  The 
same  argiunent  could  also  be  made  with 
full  Justification  on  all  these  payments 
without  limitation,  because  I  am  con- 
fident, farmers  as  a  whole,  as  income  tax- 
payers, pay  more  money  into  the  Federal 
treasury  than  is  paid  out  in  farm  sub- 
sidies. Therefore  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  farm  program  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers nothing.  To  carry  that  one  step 
further 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  many  of  them 
are  paying  anything  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  could  theoretically  al- 
locate all  corporate  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  then  tell  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer  that  the  war  really  is  not 
costing  him  anything.  This  argument  can 
be  made  whether  it  be  a  highway  pro- 
gram or  any  other  program.  The  truth 
is  that  these  payments  are  made  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  Treasury  check,  and  the  Treasury  gets 
this  money  from  the  American  taxpayers 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  Income  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  sugar  taxes,  tariffs,  and  inherit- 
ance taxes.  But  it  is  all  revenue,  and  it 
is  all  commingled  in  the  funds.  These 
are  cash  subsidy  payments,  and  they  are 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
extremely  cooperative  and  helpful  in  the 
last  debate.  I  am  therefore  very  sorry 
that  we  find  ourselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fence  at  this  time.  I  have  learned, 
over  a  sizably  long  life  in  law  practice, 
that  one  is  apt  to  find  oneself  on  the  same 
side  of  the  table  one  day  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  next. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  opposed 
and  I  am  opposed  strongly  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Senator  has 
made  it  less  objectionable  by  striking  out 
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the  words  "prtce  support  loans,  or  In 
other  words,  by  creating  a  condition  un- 
der which  this  amendment.  If  enacted. 
would  apply  only  to  payments,  but  It  does 
apply  to  payments  In  two  particularly 
critical  commodity  matters  which  I  want 
to  mention  first 

They  are  the  matters  of  the  suicar  pay- 
ments and  the  wool  payments  These  are 
not  loans.  They  are  payments  and  they 
happen  to  differ  ui  the  case  of  su«ar  as 
to  the  amount  that  one  produces  In 
other  words,  a  farmer  with  a  small  acre- 
age of  sugar  cane  or  beets  gets  greater 
pay  per  unit  of  production  than  does  a 
large  one.  So  that  Congress  has.  by  the 
basic  legislation,  paid  some  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  small  and  the  Kreat 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  been  trytnK.  and  the  Nation  has 
been  trying,  for  a  lonK  time,  to  brini; 
about  a  greater  production  of  both  sutjar 
and  wool,  because  both  of  those  com- 
modities are  necessary  to  our  country, 
particularly  in  case  of  emerRency.  or  war. 
where  we  might  be  cut  off  from  further 
supplies.  In  each  case,  we  have  produced 
only  a  fraction  of  what  our  Nation  needs 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  hit  a  more  hurtful  blow-  at 
causes  which  have  been  recoKnlzed  by 
Congress  through  the  years  as  beinx 
causes  In  which  we  should  try  to  ^aln 
further  production  from  our  own  acreage 
and  from  our  own  pastures  than  he  does 
by  aiming  this  particular  amendment  at 
the  sugar  and  wool  industries 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLAND  To  ko  further,  may  I 
say  that  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of 
these  two  very  vital  mdustnes.  txjth  of 
which  are  industries  which  are  In  de- 
ficiency production  so  far  as  our  Nation 
Is  concerned  I  see  here  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii,  where  the  production 
of  sugar  is  not  only  a  ttreat  staff  for  his 
State  to  lean  on,  but  it  is  a  great  b<x)n 
to  our  entire  Nation  to  have  their  sugar 
production.  I  saw  a  minute  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  a  State  which  pro- 
duces a  great  amount  of  sugar  I  see 
other  Senators  from  States  where  there 
is  beet  sugar  production,  as,  for  example, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  other  Senators 

I  hope  Senators  will  be  fully  advised 
that  this  amendment  would  limit  to 
$10,000.  in  connection  with  other  pay- 
ments to  which  a  farmer  might  be  en- 
titled, the  total  a  farmer  could  get  for 
his  sugar  production,  which  we  badly 
need  domestically,  and  in  the  case  of 
wool  production,  which  we  badly  need 
domestically.  In  the  case  of  wool  pro- 
duction, we  need  It  so  badly  that  even 
Mr.  Wirtz,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
Is  not  noted  for  his  kindne-ss  to  agri- 
culture, has  let  down  the  bars  so  that 
Basques  from  Spain  might  come  into 
this  country  to  act  as  sheepherders  over 
a  period  of  3  years  at  a  time,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  recognizes  this  problem. 

We  are  trying  our  best  to  increase  the 
production  of  wool. 

There  is  another  field  which  I  would 
mention  at  this  time,  and  that  Is  the 


retirement  or  diversion  of  acreage  A 
Senator  has  a.sked  the  question.  Why  do 
we  talk  abtjut  diversion  of  acreage  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  nece.ssity  of  in- 
creasing production  because  of  present 
condition.s' 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tiDnal  minutes 

The  reason — and  a  definite  reason — 
Is  that  we  have  a  condition  under  which 
the  effect  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  which  we  have  had  for  .some 
years,  is  about  to  cume  to  an  end  A 
tremendous  amount  of  acreage  will  come 
back  out  from  under  that  program  next 
year  The  following  year  it  will  be  five 
tunes  that  amount  The  next  3  years  are 
tiie  critical  end  cjf  the  con.servatlon  re- 
serve program 

I  have  a  long  letter  fri)m  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  which  I  slmll  not  place 
in  the  Record.  becaiLse  it  deals  with  an- 
other appro()natlon  item,  but  any  Sena- 
tor can  see  it  if  he  wants  to  He  makes  the 
ixjint  that  he  is  going  to  need  ^^me 
money,  and  some  UxjIs.  with  which  Ui 
continue  the  retirement  of  thoasands  of 
acres,  or  else  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
.selves  plunged  back  into  surpluses  in 
.several  areas,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  surplu.s  of  grains,  as  he  stilted 

Having  in  mind  that  the  attempts  for 
acreage  reserves  or  retirement  and  that 
the  sugar  program  and  wool  program  are 
a  nece.ssary  pert  of  our  whole  agricul- 
tural program,  I  plead  with  the  Senate 
not  to  seriously  consider  the  adoption 
of  this  very  hurtful  amendment  which 
does  not  accomplish  much  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned 

It  Is  a  legl.slatlve  amendment,  which 
would  ordinarily  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  majority 
leader  a.sked  for  a  unanlmous-con.sent 
airreement  before  I  had  ever  .swn  the 
amendment,  which,  as  I  understand, 
takes  away  the  right  to  make  a  point  of 
order  I  .see  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
smiling  I  have  no  hard  feeling  about  it. 
but  the  next  time  I  will  have  m  mind  to 
see  his  amendment  before  I  agree  to 
a  unanimous  consent,  even  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  leader  of  either  side  of  the 
aisle 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  .soundly  reject 
the  amendment,  which  guts  the  heart 
not  only  of  the  appropriation  bill  but 
numerous  agricultural  programs  which 
are  of  enormous  importance  to  our 
country. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  recognize  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
(Mr  HruskaI 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  rl.se  in 
opposition  t<i  the  amendment  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
could  not  improve  uix>n  the  lofic  or 
eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
He  has  covered  the  situation  well  and 
made  a  very  persuasive  case  for  an  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  good  friend  from  Delaware. 

The  reasons  are  compelling  that  the 
amendment  does  constitute  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  That  point  has 
been  waived,  unfortimately.  but,  more 
important,  no  hearings  were  had  on  this 
issue  by  the  committee.  No  showing  of 


any  kind  was  made  as  to  the  exact  Im- 
pact of  the  amendment  or  how  many 
dollars  would  be  involved  There  is  no 
record  whatsoever  It  would  substantially 
change  existing  farm  programs.  In  fact, 
it  could  well  ruin  some  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
This  would  have  an  esi)ecially  harsh  im- 
pact on  the  sugar  and  wool  programs 

So  I  urge  the  amendment  be  rejected, 
and  rejected  by  a  large  margin 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f.-^om  Georgia  I  Mr    TalmadgeI. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
various  farm  bills  in  an  attempt  to  do  two 
things 

The  first  was  an  attempt  to  assure  the 
farmers  of  the  country  some  rea.sonable 
income  commensurate  with  their  im- 
portant part  in  our  economy  and  com- 
parable to  that  of  people  who  live  and 
work  m  towns  and  cities  Unfortunately, 
we  ha\e  not  achieved  our  objective  in 
that  regard  Our  farmers  still  work  the 
longest  hours  They  still  work  hardest 
They  still  receive  the  lowest  reward  for 
their  lab<irs 

The  .second  objective  of  our  farm  legis- 
lation was  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  surpluses  built  up  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  We  have  made  very- 
substantial  progress  In  this  area.  We  now 
have  most  of  our  surpluses  down  to  man- 
ageable proportions  except  in  the  case 
of  cotton  In  regard  to  cotton,  we  have 
the  smallest  crop  that  we  have  had  In 
more  than  100  years  Tw-o  years  ago  we 
had  a  surplus  of  17  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, the  largest  surplus  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

In  order  to  accomplish  those  two  ob- 
jectives—first,  a  living  Income,  and.  sec- 
ond, manageable  surpluses  of  our  farm 
commodities — we  passed  legislation 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approved  to  divert  acres  from  produc- 
tion, and  to  pay  farmers  for  those  divert- 
ed acres  in  order  to  make  up  some  of  the 
loss  they  would  have  in  their  income  as 
a  result  of  the  diversion. 

Yet.  after  Congre.ss  passed  that  legis- 
lation, after  the  farmers  of  our  countrv' 
relied  in  full  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  come  in 
and  .say.  "Yea,  we  passed  the  law.  but 
now  we  are  not  going  to  appropriate  the 
money.  We  are  not  going  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  farmers  of  our  country 
cannot  accept  with  full  faith  and  confi- 
dence an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Now  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  money.  We  are  going  to 
deceive  you/' 

That  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  destroy 
our  farm  programs,  because  you  cannot 
deal  with  one  farmer  in  one  manner 
and  deal  with  his  neighbor  who  is  pro- 
ducing the  ,same  farm  commodity  in  a 
different  manner.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
under  the  law-,  and  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  violating  that  principle 
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He  would  say,  if  you  are  a  big  farmer, 
you  are  entitled  to  treatment  in  one 
manner.  If  you  are  a  small  farmer,  you 
are  entitled  to  treatment  in  a  different 
manner.  Whoever  said  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  administered  in 
such  an  unequal  fashion  and  tlif  t  the 
taxpayers  or  our  citizens  are  to  be  treated 
in  an  unequal  manner? 

If  you  would  carry  the  situation  one 
step  further,  you  would  say  tliat  a  holder 
of  Government  bonds  -«f  the  United 
SUtes.  if  he  has  $1,000  worth  of  bonds, 
would  be  entitled  to,  say,  a  5-percent  in- 
terest return.  If  he  had  $10,00C  worth  of 
bonds,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  4-per- 
cent Interest  rate.  If  he  had  $20,000 
worth  of  bonds,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
3-percent  interest  rate.  If  he  had  $100,- 
000  worth  of  bonds,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  1-percent  interest  rate.  And  if  he 
had  $1  million  worth  of  bonds,  he  woiild 
not  be  entitled  to  any  return  on  his 
money  whatsoever. 

That  is  the  same  analogy  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  provide  for 
Uie  farmers  of  our  country.  The  farm 
program  Is  designed  to  benefit  all  farm- 
ers. We  cannot  pick  out  Farmer  A  and 
treat  him  differently  from  Farmer  B. 
Farmers  A,  B.  and  C  must  be  treated  in 
an  identical  manner,  all  of  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  approve  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  it  will  mean  that  we 
are  gutting  the  farm  programs  that  have 
been  adopted  by  Congress.  It  will  mean 
that  the  enormous  surpluses  with  which 
we  are  trj'ing  to  cope  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  instead  of  decreased.  It 
will  mean  that  we  are  saying  that  al- 
though the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  a  bill,  and  the  President  has  ap- 
proved it,  we  did  not  mean  what  we  said; 
that  we  are  going  to  welsh  on  what  we 
promised  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  cannot  act  In  reliance 
on  the  laws  which  Congress  has  passed. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly disapproved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
often  differ  with  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wit- 
lUMs].  In  doing  so  now,  I  wish  to  say, 
first,  that  this  always  appears,  on  its 
face,  to  be  a  very  attractive  amendment. 
It  holds  great  appeal  for  many — and 
especially  for  those  who  are  uninformed 
about  the  necessity  of  a  support  program 
for  agriculture  In  this  coimtry — for  if  one 
votes  for  such  an  amendment  It  might 
be  said  that  he  is  voting  to  prevent  the 
enrichment  of  large  farmers  through 
funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  very  conscientious  about  this 
amendment.  He  does  not  like  farm-sup- 
Port  programs  at  all.  He  believes  the 
amendment  would  save  some  money 
from  the  Treasury  although  he  did  not 
say  in  his  speech  how  much  money 
would  be  saved. 

In  speaking  against  the  amendment  I 
speak  for  protection  to  the  small  farmer, 
and  not  to  the  large  farmer,  because  the 
production  control  and  price-support 
programs,  including  both  small  and  large 


farms,  assures  them  fair  prices.  In  my 
State,  the  average  acreage  In  a  farm  Is 
about  100  acres.  But  as  I  have  said,  these 
programs  to  control  production  are  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  all  farmers — 
to  provide  fair  prices  for  the  small 
farmer  as  well  as  the  large — and  there  are 
many  more  small  farmers  than  there  axe 
large  farmers. 

In  voting  on  this  amendment,  we  really 
vote  for  or  against  production  control 
and  support  programs.  Many  people  do 
not  like  fair-support  programs.  But 
their  purpose  Is  to  control  production,  as- 
sure a  decent  and  a  fair  price  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  assiired  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber  for  our  people  and  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  To  secure  such  a  pro- 
gram, there  must  be  Incentives,  in  the 
way  of  support  prices,  compensatory  pay- 
ments, consen^ation  or  land  retirement 
payments. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  larger 
farmers  do  receive  large  amounts.  But 
if  the  program  is  to  work,  it  must  em- 
brace all  the  farmers,  whether  they  are 
large  farmers  or  small  farmers,  whether 
they  receive  large  payments  or  small.  If 
a  farmer  receives  a  million  dollars,  he 
probably  takes  out  of  production  crops 
equal  to  what  one  thousand  small  farm- 
ers with  100  acres  each  would  take  out. 
If  the  farm  program  is  weakened,  it 
will  result  in  Increased  production,  re- 
duced prices,  and  hurt  the  small  farmer. 
I  must  say  that  the  consequences  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  could  be  large. 
The  farm  commodity  and  conservation 
programs  have  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Referendimis  have  been  held 
among  farmers,  and  they  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  these  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  entered  Into 
contracts  with  the  farmers,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  will  control  production,  the 
Government  will  support  their  crops,  and 
will  make  certain  payments  for  the  re- 
duction of  acreage  and  for  conservation 
purposes. 

The  amendment  has  appeal,  but  the 
real  point  which  must  be  remembered  is 
whether  we  wish  to  weaken  programs 
designed  to  control  production,  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  price,  and  to  assure  needed 
and  balsmced  production  for  our  people 
and  the  needs  of  the  world.  The  amend- 
ment would  expand  production,  drive 
down  farm  prices,  and  hurt  not  the  farm 
economy  alone,  but  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Our  coimtry  today  has  the  cheapest 
food  in  the  world,  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned,  yet  farmers'  prices  are  be- 
low parity,  and  at  the  lowest  parity  ratio 
shice  World  War  11. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  must  oppose  the  amendment, 
as  attractive  as  It  may  appear,  because 
it  would  go  finally  to  the  very  heart  of 
decent  programs  and  prices  for  all  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared, comjnenting  on  several  points  in 
this  bill  of  particular  interest  in  Ken- 
tucky, be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Cooper 
The  bin  now  before  the  Senate,  HJl.  10509. 
provides  about  $6.8  billion  to  carry  out  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968  the  programa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  past  years,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
have  always  supported  the  programs  which 
are  important  to  farm  families.  While  I  no 
longer  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Kentucky  1b  an  agricultural  state,  I  will  al- 
ways be  Interested  In  agriculture,  and  I  wish 
to  comment  on  certain  Items  In  this  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  would  like  first  to  speak  briefly  on  funds 
for  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  Senate  Committee  has  restored 
funds  for  Conservation  Operations.  This  will 
make  possible  an  additional  125  man-years 
of  part-time  help,  of  which  the  Kentucky 
program  will  require  8.  The  Committee  has 
also  restored  to  the  budget  funds  for  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
need  to  carry  forward  small  watershed  plan- 
ning and  construction  for,  as  a  member  of 
the  Small  Watersheds  Subcommittee,  I  real- 
ized that  needed  projects  would  pile  up  and 
construction  of  approved  projects  will  be 
delayed  unless  the  annual  funding  is  bal- 
anced. The  Committee  states  this  fact  in  its 
rejwrt,  commenting  on  the  failure  of  the 
budget  to  balance  funds  for  these  programs, 
and  limiting  new  planning  starts  to  80,  I 
want  to  point  In  this  regard,  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Kentucky  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  that 
an  additional  $10  million  be  provided  for 
watershed  protection,  for  the  program  in 
Kentucky  is  progressing  well,  wrlth  5  projects 
In  the  planning  stage  and  17  approved  for 
construction. 

Recommended  in  the  Committee  bill  is 
$89.5  million  for  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service,  the  cimounFSt  the  budget.  I  sup- 
port as  I  have  in  the  past  the  special  milk 
program.  The  Committee,  while  reducing  the 
total  amount  for  the  school  lunch  program 
by  nearly  $8  million,  has  provided  funds  to 
permit  a  modest  expansion  of  the  new  feed- 
ing programs,  including  $8  million  for  Sec- 
tion 11,  $5  mllUon  for  the  pUot  brealtfast 
program,  and  $3  million  for  non-food  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  funds  for  State  administra- 
tive expenses,  striken  in  the  House  bill.  I 
realize  that  the  rising  cost  of  food  has  af- 
fected the  operation  of  the  food  distribu- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Director  of  the  Kentucky  School 
Lunch  Division  has  made  the  suggestion  that 
this  be  accommodated  by  increasing  State 
participation.  I  support  the  Senate  bill  which 
provides  an  increase  of  $10  million  for  cash 
payments  to  States.  In  my  State,  where  many 
pupils  require  supplemental  meals,  Section 
11  has  brought  lunches  to  45  needy  schools, 
the  pilot  brealtfast  program  Is  operating  in 
14,  where  37.7%  of  the  children  participate. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  Committee  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cxilture  review  testimony  on  the  need  to  Im- 
prove equine  statistics.  There  is  a  growing 
Interest  among  Kentucky  agricultural  lead- 
ers and  the  horse  industry  and  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Kentucky  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  In  support  of  an  equine 
census.  The  1964  agriculture  census  did  not 
include  questions  about  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  on  farms  because  of  the  de- 
cline over  the  years  of  draft  horses.  But  the 
stock  Is  increasing  of  riding  horses,  trotting 
horses  as  well  as  thoroughbred  racing 
horses — all  raised  In  Kentucky— and  their 
ntunbers,  value  and  Importance  will  un- 
doubtedly increase.  The  responsibility  of 
making  this  census  should  l>e  assumed,  as 
the  horse  Industry  has  become  increasingly 
important. 

Another  Item  In  the  ARS  appropriation  of 
Interest  to  many  In  Kentucky  is  the  $1.2  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Committee  to  Im- 
plement the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
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Z  aupportcd  thU  legislation  last  year  and 
bop*  ttuit  adequate  funds  will  be  provided 
by  tb«  conference. 

Tb«  Senate  Committee  has  reconunended 
•324  million  (or  tbe  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, $10  million  above  both  the  budget  and 
HouM  figures  and  without  a  reserve  require- 
ment. I  hope  this  amount  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  retained  In  conference, 
pending  the  enactment  of  constructive  and 
helpful  supplemental  financing  leg:l8latlon — 
which  I  have  introduced 

There  are  many  items  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  but  I  have  chosen  to  comment  only 
on  a  few  of  interest  in  Kentucky.  I  will  vote 
for  the  bin 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  able  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Senator  Hol- 
land, and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Senator  Hruska, 
firm  and  devoted  friends  of  agriculture.  Sen- 
ator Toung  of  North  I>akota.  and  able  lead- 
er In  farm  matters,  and  all  members  of  the 
Committee  for  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Florida  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  was  trying  to  yield  back  and  forth. 
from  one  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other, 
but  I  notice  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
stepped  out  of  the  room.  I  therefore  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  Williams  amendment,  to  establish 
a  ceiling  of  $10,000  for  agricultural  pay- 
ments, including  sugar  compliance  pay- 
ments to  our  growers,  would  absolutely 
destroy  Hawaii's  sugar  industry.  It  would 
deal  a  staggering  blow  to  Hawaii's  econ- 
<Hny,  which  is  based  heavily  on  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar.  Sugar  represents  approxi- 
mately $191  million  of  our  State's  in- 
come. The  sugeu-  industry  employs  12.600 
people.  It  pays  $66  million  in  wages.  If 
the  Williams  cunendment  were  enacted. 
Hawaii  would  suffer  tremendously.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Industry  would  not 
survive  and  that  our  fields  would  lie  bar- 
ren. If  the  Williams  amendment  were  to 
be  enacted.  I  am  afraid  that  America 
would  have  to  rely  upon  Imported  sugar. 
because  our  farmers  would  never  be  able 
to  continue  to  produce  sugar  cane. 

In  1966,  the  ^proximate  value  of  raw 
sugar  and  molasses  to  Hawaii's  economy 
was  $191  million.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, if  the  Williams  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  $10,000  limitation  were 
passed,  it  would  amount  to  the  wiping 
out  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  compli- 
ance payments  to  our  sugtu-  producers. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  compliance 
payments,  I  should  like  to  explain  them 
brieny. 

At  present,  there  Is  a  Federal  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar  processed  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  for  each  pound  of  raw  sugar 
that  is  processed,  the  Government  exacts 
a  tax  of  one-half  cent.  In  1965,  I  am  In- 
formed, the  U.S.  Treasury  collected 
$11,607,060  from  the  processing  of  cane 
sugar  produced  just  by  Hawaii's  sugar 
producers. 

The  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  sugar  produced  each  year  by 
each  company  in  Hawaii  is  more  than 
the  same  company  receives  in  compli- 
ance payments. 

As  I  said  2  years  ago  in  the  Senate, 


when  amendments  were  offered  to  the 
sugar  bill  to  limit  compliance  payments 
the  puiTJose  of  the  sugar  excise  tax  Is  to 
provide  funds  to  pay  US.  sugar  produc- 
ers or  processors  for  maintaining  good 
working  conditions,  promoting  orderly 
development  of  the  sugar  industry,  and 
stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for  con- 
sumers. 

Federal  law  permits  conditional  com- 
pliance payments  to  producers,  or  to 
processors,  who  are  also  producers,  when 
they  first,  comply  with  sugar  produc- 
tion and  marketing  restrictions;  sec- 
ond, pay  at  least  the  official  minimum 
wages  to  workers;  third,  do  not  employ 
child  lat)or;  and  fourth,  in  the  case  of 
processors,  pay  at  least  the  official  mini- 
mum prices  for  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Preliminary  figures  show  total  com- 
pliance payments  received  by  Hawaii 
producers  were  $10,760,112  in  1965.  Of 
this,  the  25  sugar  plantations  received 
a  total  of  $9,607,702  The  71  adherents 
and  coproducers  received  a  total  of  $18,- 
437.  The  1.000  Independent  grower  farms 
received  $1,133,973. 

Thus.  In  1965,  as  In  the  past,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  collected  on  Hawaii  sugar  proc- 
essed far  more  than  Hawaii  sugar  com- 
panies received  in  compliance  payments. 

In  fact,  since  1937.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  more  In  processing 
taxes  on  Hawaii  sugar  than  has  been 
paid  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers.  So  it  Is 
clear,  compliance  payments  do  not  rep- 
resent a  net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  pay- 
ments are  crucial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Hawaii  sugar  Industry.  In  1965,  com- 
pliance payments  to  Hawaii  companies 
ranged  from  $54,000  to  $1,177,000,  with 
the  majority  of  comi?anies  receiving 
more  than  $200,000. 

The  reason  why  these  payments  have 
been  large  is  that  the  growing  of  a  cane 
sugar  crop  is  unlike  the  growing  of  other 
agricultural  commodities. 

We  need  tremendously  large  acreages 
in  Hawaii — 6.000  acres.  10.000  acres,  or 
12.000  acres — In  order  to  attain  high  out- 
put of  cane  and  to  operate  efficiently.  We 
employ  thousands  of  people  to  work  on 
these  plantations. 

Such  large  plantations  contribute  to 
necessary  efficiency  so  that  Hawaii's  sug- 
ar can  be  competitive  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  while  these 
payments  are  large,  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  per  ton  in  Hawaii  Is  substan- 
tially less  than  any  other  domestic  pro- 
ducing area.  Payments  in  1965  to  Hawaii 
sugar  plantations,  our  largest  producers, 
were  $8  83  per  ton,  whereas  compliance 
payments  to  sugar  producers  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  went  as  high 
as  the  maximum  of  $16  a  ton. 

Even  with  these  compliance  payments, 
the  return  on  invested  capital  in 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is  extremely 
nominal.  In  a  substantial  number  of 
years,  the  majority  of  Hawaii  sugar  com- 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SENATE  OF  FHANCE 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
derstand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman)  has  some 
guests  from  a  foreign  country  whom  he 
wishes  to  present  briefly  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKIVIAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  both  very  privileged  and  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  introduce 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  five  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic 
of  France. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  with  us  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Room 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  them. 

I  am  glad  that  they  saw  fit  to  accept 
our  invitation  to  visit  the  Senate  floor 
for  a  few  minutes. 

I  shall  ask  the  Senators  to  stand  as  I 
call  their  names.  Our  guests  are: 

Senator  Guy  Petit,  an  Indepedent 
Senator  from  the  Department  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees. 

Senator  Jean  Peridler,  a  Socialist  Sen- 
ator from  the  Department  of  L'Herault. 

Senator  Louis  Martin,  a  Senator  of  the 
Department  of  La  Loire. 

Senator  Gustave  Heon,  a  Senator  from 
L'E^ire,  Democratic  Left. 
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panics  have  lost  money  despite  receiving 
compliance  payments. 

Limiting  compliance  payments  to  $10.- 
000  per  producer,  as  the  Williams 
amendment  proposes,  would  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  hurt  Hawaii's  sugar  pro- 
ducers as  much  as  outright  elimination 
of  the.se  payments. 

Our  sugar  producers  just  could  not 
survive  such  a  blow. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  provides 
year-round  employment  for  some  12,- 
500  workers.  The  payroll  totaled  about 
$66,000,000  In  1965  and  was  even  higher 
in  1966  as  wage  Increases  for  workers 
went  into  effect.  Hawaii's  sugar  workers 
are  the  highest  paid  in  the  world. 

These  workers  would  face  unemploy- 
ment if  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  col- 
lapses, as  it  would  under  the  Williams 
amendment.  Where  would  all  these  work- 
ers  find  jobs? 

As  I  have  already  noted,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1,000  Independent  grower 
farms  in  Hawaii  and  71  adherents  or  co- 
producers.  They  would  suffer  If  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  is  destroyed  as  It  would 
be  under  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  there  are  25  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Hawaii  which  are  owned  by 
about  12,300  Individual  stockholders  of 
whom  almost  two-thirds  live  in  Hawaii 
These  people  would  also  suffer. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is  a  world 
leader  in  sugar  technology  and  mech- 
anization. It  has  served  America  well  in 
war  and  in  peace  to  help  supply  our 
Nation  with  sugar,  so  basic  to  human 
needs. 

The  Williams  amendment  would  deal 
a  death  blow  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers 
and  workers.  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
voting  against  the  Williams  amendment 


senator  Lucien  Gauthler,  an  Inde- 
pendent Senator  from  Marneet-Loire. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  Senate.  We 
welcome  you  to  our  country. 

(The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  relations  be- 
tween our  two  Republics  have  been  so 
close  and  profound  over  so  long  a  period 
of  time  that  there  is  nothing  I  need  say 
or  can  say  to  ti-y  to  embellish  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  historic  friendship 
between  the  French  and  the  American 
peoples. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  the 
warmest  of  welcomes  to  our  guests  and 
to  express  the  hope — indeed,  the  con- 
viction—that they  will  find  their  visit 
here  highly  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  welcome  and  meet  with  our  distin- 
gxUshed  friends,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess for  5  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  o'clock 
p.m.  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  'Virginia  in 
the  chair) . 


AGRICULTURAL   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10509)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  wishes  to  recognize  a 
speaker  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  8  years  I  have  opposed  our  agri- 
culture policy  on  many  occasions.  It  is 
a  policy  which  benefits  mainly  the  large, 
well-to-do  farmer,  and  throws  its  re- 
maining crumbs  to  the  small  family 
farmer.  It  is  a  policy  which  plsices  a 
mighty  and  unfair  burden  on  the  tax- 
Payer.  It  is  a  policy  which  was  founded 
as  an  emergency  measure  in  the  1930's, 
and  which  Is  hopelessly  out  of  date  today. 
Finally,  it  is  a  policy  which  is  causing 
an  Increasing  number  of  small  farmers 
to  flee  to  the  already  overcrowded  urban 
centers.  Mr.  President,  the  time  for  re- 
form is  long  overdue. 

The  present  farm  program  is  weighted 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  large  producer 
and  the  corporate  farmer.  Less  than  2 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  America  gross 
more  than  $100,000  a  year,  yet  they  take 
home  20  percent  of  the  subsidy  program. 

We  are  in  fact  sacrificing  the  welfare 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  small  family  farmer, 
and  the  consumer  in  the  interest  of  the 
large  farm  producers.  We  are  driving  the 


small  farmers  off  their  farms  and  into 
the  cities.  From  1960  through  1966,  over 
4  million  farm  residents  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  seek  other  em- 
ployment, and  from  1965  to  1966  alone 
the  number  was  aroimd  770,000. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram was  to  save  the  family  farmer.  It 
is,  in  fact,  doing  just  the  opposite.  It  is 
encouraging,  at  great  expense,  the  big 
producer  and  eliminating  the  small 
fanner  altogether. 

This  fact  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  John  Fischer  in  last  July's  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine,  where  he  stated  that 
an  "embarrassing  consequence  of  the 
farm  program  has  been  to  make  the  big 
farmers  bigger,  and  to  shove  the  little 
ones  onto  the  highway."  He  further 
pointed  out — 

When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre 
taken  out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the 
most  acres  naturally  get  the  most  money — in 
many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  Typically  they  have  used 
their  loot  in  two  ways:  (1)  to  buy  more  land 
from  their  smaller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to 
Invest  In  tractors,  cottonplckers,  fertilizer, 
weed -killers,  six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the 
other  devices  of  modern  technology.  As  a  re- 
sult the  efHclency  of  the  big  farms  (often 
run  by  corporations)  has  Increased  spectac- 
ularly; they  are  now  producing  more  per  acre 
than  ever  before,  and  with  a  lot  less  man- 
power. 

But  the  little  farmer,  whom  our  agri- 
cultural program  is  supposed  to  save 
does  not  get  enough  Government  money 
to  modernize  his  farm.  Fischer  correctly 
points  out  in  his  penetrating  article  that 
the  small  farmer  just  carmot  compete 
imder  the  existing  program  and  "so  he 
sells  out,  loads  his  mattress,  his  wife,  and 
his  eight  children  into  the  pickup  truck, 
and  heads  for  the  city," 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  five  pro- 
ducers over  $1  million  apiece  annually, 
and  11  producers  over  $500,000  apiece, 
when  the  average  farmer  gets  only  $831 
a  year,  nor  can  I  think  of  any  reason 
why  the  taxpayers  should  pay  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  "support" 
wealthy  farmers  who  are  receiving  over 
$50,000  in  payments. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  absurd  to  pay  such 
fantastic  amounts  in  price  supports  at  a 
time  whentjie  surpluses  in  com,  wheat, 
vegetable  OTTand  rice  have  been  entirely 
eliminated,  and  in  a  day  when  the  de- 
mand for  these  Items  exceeds  the  supply. 

This  point  was  forcefully  brought  home 
by  Harold  B.  Meyers  writing  in  the  De- 
cember 1966  Issue  of  Fortime  magazine 
in  his  article  entitled  "It's  time  to  turn 
the  farmers  loose." 

In  part  he  said: 

With  the  huge  grain  surpluses  gone,  now. 
If  ever,  Is  the  time  for  a  fresh  look  at  U.S. 
agricultural  policy.  For  many  years  the  be- 
setting problem  of  policy  has  been  to  deal 
with  price-depressing  overproduction,  or  the 
threat  of  It.  Now  at  last  a  long-awaited  op- 
portunity Is  at  hand — ^the  opportunity  to 
alter  or  abandon  Government  programs  that 
have  Imposed  complex  restrictions  on  farm- 
ers and  heavy  costs  on  taxpayers. 

'What  we  can  now  do,  and  should  do  is 
to  set  about  turning  the  farmers  loose. 
We  should  dismantle  present  farm  pro- 
grams with  deliberate  speed,  ending  re- 


straints on  production  and  eliminating 
the  income-supplement  payments  that 
induced  farmers  to  accept  the  restraints. 
Farmers  would  then  be  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  what  and  how 
much  to  grow.  They  would  dispose  of 
their  output  in  the  market,  and  get  their 
reward  from  it.  American  consumers 
would  have  ample  supplies  of  food,  and 
the  prospects  for  easing  world  hunger 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Abundance, 
in  short,  need  no  longer  be  considered  a 
burden. 

If  there  is  a  farm  problem  nowadays, 
it  clearly  is  not  a  problem  of  poverty 
among  commercial  farmers.  Where  ruial 
poverty  does  exist,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  welfare  problem,  not  a  farm  prob- 
lem. Since  he  produces  meager  crops  and 
owns  few  acres,  the  poor  farmer  cannot 
benefit  in  an"  large  way  from  price-sup- 
port or  acreage-diversion  programs. 
Such  programs  may  make  prosperous 
farmers  more  prosperous,  but  they  leave 
poor  farmers  still  poor. 

One  further  point  which  deserves  con- 
sideration has  been  raised  in  the  past 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  :  Should  we  pay 
any  money  to  State  penal  institutions  for 
not  growing  certain  crops?  This  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  highly  questionable 
business.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  paid  out 
nearly  $1  million  in  1966  to  State-owned 
farms.  In  addition,  $70,177  was  shelled 
out  to  the  Midlane  Farm  Country  Club  in 
Lake  County.  HI. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  average 
American  farmer  does  not  want  Govern- 
ment-controlled production  quotas,  nor 
does  he  want  to  be  paid  for  being  non- 
productive. He  does  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  giant  farm  corporations  who 
profit  from  the  failures  of  the  family 
farm.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
past,  when  I  have  offered  amendments 
to  limit  the  amount  of  subsidy  payments 
to  any  one  farmer  or  corporation,  my 
proposal  has  received  strong  support 
from  many  of  my  so-called  farm  State 
colleagues. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vast  amount  of 
land  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  is 
rural.  Farming  is  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  large  segments  of  Maryland's 
residents.  When  I  talk  to  them,  and  they 
are  mostly  family  farmers,  they  come 
straight  out  and  tell  me  what  they  think 
of  price-support  programs.  They  know 
that  they  could  earn  more  without  the 
programs. 

This  was  particularly  evident  when 
Maryland  tobacco  farmers  voted  not  to 
participate  in  the  crop-support  program. 
If  they  had  participated,  they  would 
have  been  ruined  by  the  very  program 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
would  help  them.  Now,  since  they  re- 
jected one  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams, the  Department  has  blocked 
their  participation  in  another  program, 
one  designed  to  encourage  the  export  of 
American  farm  products.  This  is  typical 
of  the  strong-arm  tactics  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  known  to  use  over  the 
years. 

We  are  in  a  year  when  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  throw  money  away  on  nonpro- 
ductive programs.  I  am  sure  that  a  study 
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of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  our  subsidy 
program  would  bear  out  my  contention 
that  It  Is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers*  money 
and  not  in  his  best  Interest  It  Is  certainly 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  family 
farmer,  and  it  certainly  does  nothing  to 
benefit  the  millions  of  rural  poor  In  this 
country.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
consistently  opposed  further  funding  of 
the  CXX:  program,  which  frequently  in 
the  past  has  amounted  to  over  one-half 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  budget 

The  measure  we  are  considering  today 
Is  an  appropriation  bill,  not  an  authori- 
zation, so  it  Is  not  the  place  to  try  and 
rewrite  our  outdated  farm  policy.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  proper  place  to  put  some 
brakes  on  extravagant  programs  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  support  this 
amendment  to  H  R   10509. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  a  list  of 
farms  receiving  over  $50,000  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Payments  of  $500  000  to  t999  999  under  ASCS 
profroms,  1968  {eiciuding  pnce-aupport 
loana) 

AJUZON* 

Farmen    Investment     Co.,    Agulla 

(Martoope   County) ♦747,547 

Yoan^er   Parma,    Buclceye    (M&n- 

copa  County) 508,  a88 

CALJrORNIA 

Vista  Del  Uand,  Plrebaugb  (Presno 
Ccranty)    

Boston  Ranch  Co  .  Lemoore  ^  Fres- 
no County) 

Kern  County  Land  Co  ,  Bakersfleld 
(Kern    County) 

WMtlak*  Farms,  Stratford  (Kings 
Coonty)    -- 

nOfUDA 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co  .  South 
Bay  (Palm  Beach  County! 

HAWAtr 

Llbue  Plantation  Co..  Ltd  ,  Hono- 
lulu   (State    office  I - 

Oahu  Sugar  Co  .  Honolulu  (State 
oflloeV    

Walalua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu  (State  office i 

PTTEBTO  aico 

Luce    St    Co.,    Aguirre     (Mayaguez 

Cooaty)    518.224 

Pa§memi  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  %cnder  ASCS 
jnogriuna,    1966     {excliuiing    price-aupport 

&1.ABA.UA 

E.  F.  Uauldln.  Town  Creek  (  Law- 
rence  County) -  HOI, 398 

ABIZONA 

O.  I*.  Hllbum,  Bowie  t  Cochise 
County)    116,000 

Ooodyear    Farms,    Litchfield    Parle 

(Maricopa     County) 275.056 

Bogle   Farms,    Chandler    ^  Maricopa 

County)     2«8.  584 

D.  R.  Hlett,  Mesa  i  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty)      180.887 

WaddAU  Ranch  Co..  Waddell  (Mari- 
copa County)    139.187 

Frldenmaker  Parms.  Pboeoiz  (Mari- 
copa County) 13C.396 

Abel     Bros.,     ToUeson      (Maricopa 

County)    129.358 

P.    C.    Layton,    ToUeson  (Maricopa 

County) 126.358 

Ben  Bl«gs  &  Son,  Chandler  (Marl- 
cop*  County) 115.602 

Ed    Ambroae,    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)    114.975 


622. 

840 

506. 

061 

652. 

057 

622. 

569 

576 

433 

577 

426 

526 

171 

616 

520 

Payment.1  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  vnOer  ASCS 
progranu,  1968  ^excl^uHng  prtce'tupport 
loajia )  — Contlntied 

AarzoN  A— continued 
J.  L    Hodgee  Farming  O),  Buckeye 

I  Maricopa    County  i $114,610 

Bkw    Farms,    Inc ,    Marana    I  Pima 

County)     .- -- 285. 508 

John  K<a.  Marana  iPlma  County)-     200.411 
John   J.   and  Ola  V.   Lord,  Tucson 

(Pima    County) 118.667 

Klrby  Hughes   Marana  (Pima  Coun- 
ty i     .    .      112,017 

C   &    V    Sheep   &    Cattle   Co.,   Inc.. 

Maricopa   i  Ptnal  County) --      453,328 

Red  River  Land  Co..  Sianneld  (Pinal 

County  I     362.138 

Kanulion  Faxms.  Eloy  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)      347.810 

John  D   Singh.  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County  I     . --      317.742 

Ak      Chin      Enterprises.     Maricopa 

iPinal    County) 278,422 

Pima    Community   Farms,   Sacaton 

tPlnai    County) 273.303 

Arusona    Farming   Co.,    E3oy    ( Pinal 

County)     218,523 

L-4    Ranches,    Inc.,    Queen    Creek 

(Plnai    County) 213,861 

Courv    Bros,    Queen    Cr&ek     i Pinal 

Coiintv)     ly3,437 

W.    T.    Oolston     Farms,    Stanfield 

(Pinal    CA>unty) 188.873 

Kirby  Hughes.  Tucson  (PUial  Coun- 
ty)   ... 185,163 

Thunderblrd  Farnxs.  Phoenix  (Plnai 

County) 158.880 

J    A    Roberts,  Casa  Grande   (Pinal 

County)     155,276 

Imperial  VaUey  Cattle  Co.,  Arizona 

City   I  Pinal  County) 154.243 

Rancho  Tierra  Prleta.  EUoy    (PlxuU 

County)     --      148,291 

Talla  Farms.  Inc,  SUnfleld   (Pinal 

County) 142.695 

Rav     F;irms    Co  .     Litchfield    Park 

('pinal    County) 134,239 

Lsom  &  Iflom.  Casa  Grande    (Pinal 

County)     132,166 

MUton     P.     Smith.    Jr..    Maricopa 

(Pinal    County) —     125.962 

Santa  Cruz  Farms.  Inc  .  Koy  (Ptnal 

County)    106.875 

Paul    Brophv,    Casa   Grande    (Pinal 

County)     109.256 

McCarthy  Hlklerbrand  Farms.  Eloy 

(Pinal    County) 108.316 

McFarland     i      Hiuison      Ranches. 

C'joUdge    (Pinal    County) 107,453 

Anderson  Bros  .  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)    105.266 

Glenn  Lane.  Coolldge  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)          102,095 

Barkley   CX>    ol   Arizona,   Somertoa 

(Yuma    County) 324,588 

Bruce  Church,  Inc.,  Yuma   (Yuma 

County)    260,911 

J.  W  Olberg,  Yuma  (Yuma  Coun- 
ty)     --_ 207.588 

Colorado  River  Trading  Co..  Parker 

(Yuma    County) 166.030 

Jones  Ranches,  Eloy  (Yuma  Coun- 
ty)  151,858 

Texas    Hill    Farms.    Yuma    (Yuma 

County)     -.     138.920 

Ben      Simmons.      Parker       (Yuma 

County) 128,941 

Sherrlll  Lafollette.  PhoenU  (Yuma 

County)    -.- 102.512 

ARKANSAS 

M.  K.  Kuhn  ii  B   K.  Happell  &  VKC. 

(Crittenden   County) 215.525 

Bond  Pltg  Co.,  Clarkedale  (Crit- 
tenden  County) -      107.674 

Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  Grady 

(Uncoln    County)--. -.     122,000 

George  Yarborough,  England  ( Lo- 
noke   County) 126,361 

Howe    Lumber    Co  ,    Inc.    Wabash 

(Phillips  County) 255.  822 


Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 
programa.  1966  [excluding  pnce-iupport 
loans) — Continued 

ARKANSAS — Continued 

Brooks     Grlffln.     Elaine      (PhUllps 

Oountv)     $158,405 

Kelser   Supply  Co  ,   Kelser    (south- 
ern  Mississippi   County) 444.654 

Wesson      Farms.       Inc.,       Victoria 

(southern  Mississippi   County)--      177,083 

Rufus  C    Branch.  Joiner  (southern 

Mississippi    County) 118,024 

Armorel      Planting     Co.,      Armorel 

(southern  Mississippi  County)-.     102.406 

J.  G.  Adams  and  Son,  Hughes  (St. 

Francis   County) 136,021 

CALirORNIA 

Five  Points  R;inch.  Inc.,  Five  Points 
(Fresno  County) 

Alr»-ay  Farms,  Inc  .  Fresno    (Fres- 
no County) 

Jack  Hams,  Inc..  Five  Points  (Fres- 
no  County) 

Sullivan    &    Gragnani.    Tranquility 
I  Fresno  Coiinty) 

McCarthy     ft     HHdebrand.     Burrel 
iFresno     County) 

Schramm  Ranches.  Inc.,  San  Joa- 
quin (Fresno  County) 

Timco,  Mendota   (Fresno  County). 

Redfern    Ranches.    Inc  ,    Dos    Palos 
(Fresno     County) 

Colt  Ranch.  Inc  .  Mendota   (Fresno 
County)    

W'm    H.    Noble,    Kerman    (Fresno 
County)    

Frank  C.  Dlener  Ranch,  Five  Points 
(  Fresno     County  ) 

W       J.      Deal.      Mendota      (Fresno 
County)    

Raymond     Thomas,     Inc..     Madera 
(Fresno     County) 

M.     J      &     R.     S      Allen.     Coallnga 
(Fresno     County) 

Hugh   Bennett.  Flrebaugh   (Fresno 
County)      

Plllbos  Bros  ,  Inc  .   Fresno   (Fresno 
County)      

V.    C     Brltton.    Flrebaugh    (Fresno 
Countv)      

J    E.  O'Neli:,   Inc..  Fresno    (Fresno 
County )     

Llnneman  Ranches,  Inc.,  Dos  Paloii 
(Pre>sno  County) 

Harnlsh    Five    Points.    Five    Points 
(FYesno  County) 

Ryiin       Bros  .      Mendota       (Fresno 
County)    

Telle*      Ranch.      Inc.,      Flrebaugh 
(Fresno  County  1  — 

Wood    Ranches,    Lemoore     (Fresno 
County)     

H.    B.    Murphy    Co,    Brawley    (Im- 
perial County)    

Elmore     Co,      Brawley      (Imperial 
County)     

Jack     Elmore,     Brawley     (Imperial 
County)     

Russell  Bros.  Rches,  Inc  ,  Callpatria 
(Imperial  County) 

W.   E.   Young   i   W.   E.   Young,   Jr., 
Callpatria  (Imperial  County)   — 

Irvine    Co.    El    Centro     (Imperial 
County)     

C.  T  Dearborn,  Callpatria  (Imperial 
County)     

Sinclair  Rches,  (Callpatria  (Imperial 
C.)unty )     

J.    H.    Benson    Est.,    Brawley    (Im- 
perial County)  

An  tone  Borchard  Co  ,  Brawley  (Im- 
perial County)    

Salton  Sea  Farms,  Callpatria   (Im- 
perial CX)unty )    

Stephen   H.   Elmore,  Brawley    (Im- 
perial County )  

Donald  H.  Cox,  Brawley    (Imperial 
County)     

Nell  Flfleld  Co.,  Brawley  (Imperial 
County)     


471.583 

364.  177 

344,  672 

290, 914 

282,  946 

270. 600 
250.  005 

203. 061 

184.625 

166,  794 

161.522 

153.  560 

153.279 

153.037 

149,917 

140,079 

122.218 

116.564 

113.742 

113.291 

110,  198 

108, 39a 

104,213 

358,  079 

287,  026 

197,219 

189,608 

181. 182 

179.737 

150,869 

141,045 

140, 576 

133.201 

128.763 

126,  243 

110,  196 

107,892 
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payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  [excluding  price-support 
loan.s )  — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — continued 
Wynne  &•   Elmore,   Callpatria    (Im- 
perial  County) $104,585 

Stafford     Hannon,     Brawley     (Im- 
perial County)    101,387 

Adamek    &    Dessert,    Seeley     (Im- 
perial County)    100.184 

S.    A     Camp    Farms    Co..    Shatter 

(Kern  County) 426.922 

M.Uer    &    Lux.    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

County)     299.051 

M  &  R   Sheep   Co.,   OUdale    (Kern 

County)     286,949 

Giumarra   Vineyard   Corp.,   Bakers- 
field  (Kern  County) 246,882 

Houchln  Bros.  Farming  Buttonwll- 

low  (Kern  County) 245,313 

W.   B    Camp    &    Sons,    Bakersfleld 

(Kern  County) 192,080 

0     M.    Bryant.    Jr.,    Pond     (Kern 

County)     180,443 

Mazzle       Farms,        Arvln        (Kern 

County)    173,014 

C.     J.     Vignolo.      Shatter      (Kern 

County)    169,677 

Reynold    M.     Mettler,    Bakersfleld 

(Kern  (bounty) 129.743 

Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

County)    121.096 

Em    H.    Mettler    &    Sons.    Shafter 

(Kern    County) 111.918 

Bldart     Bros..     Bakersfleld      (Kern 

County)    109.616 

McKlttrlck       Ranch,       Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 107,247 

Cattanl    Bros.,    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

(^unty)    105,318 

Wheeler  Farms,   Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)    100.259 

West   Haven   Farming   Co.,   Tulare 

(Kings  County) 289,841 

Vernon    L.    Thomas,    Inc.,    Huron 

(Kings    County) 285,953 

J.   G.   Stone    Land    Co.,    Stratford 

(Kings    County) 232,851 

Glllcey  Farms,  Inc.,  Corcoran  (Kings 

County)    189,048 

Borba     Bros.,      Rlverdale      (Kings 

County)    154,573 

Kern    River    Delta    Farms,    Wasco 

(Kern    County) 153.323 

Boyett  Farming.   Corcoran    (Kings 

County)    117.266 

Nichols      Farms.       Inc..      Hanford 

(Kings    County) 112.677 

R.    A.    Rowan     Co..     Los     Angeles 

(Kings  County) 100,778 

Red  Top  Ranch,  Red  Top  (Madera 

County)    133,555 

Bowles    Farming    Co.,    Los    Banos 

(Merced    County) 141.375 

WUco   Produce,    Blythe    (Riverside 

County)    296,484 

Rlvervlew     Farm     &     Cattle     Co., 

Blythe  (Riverside  County) 266,654 

Clarence  Robinson,  Blythe  (River- 
side   County) 139,745 

John  Norton  Farms,  Blythe  (River- 
side   County) 128,735 

Kennedy  Brothers,  Indlo  (Riverside 

County)    107,466 

C.    J.    Shannon     &     Sons,    Tulare 

(Tulare   County) 230,572 

E     L.    Wallace,    Woodland     (Yola 

County)    149.636 

E    L.  Wallace   &    Sons.   Woodland 

(Yola  County) 105.443 

Heldrlck  Farms.  Inc.,  Woodland 
(Yola  County) 103,722 

COLORADO  I 

Olive  W.  Garvey.  Garvey  Parma 
Management  Co..  Colby,  Kans. 
(Kiowa    County) 107,110 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc.,  Liberal, 
Kans.    (Kit  Carson  County) 286,368 


Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966    (excluding    price-support 

loans)  — Continued 

noasDA 
Talisman  Sugar  Corp.  Bell«  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) $362,477 

Florida    Sugar   Corp.,   Belle   Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 161,146 

A.  Duda  Sons,  Inc.,  Ovledo   (Palm 

Beach    County) 130,064 

715    Farms,    Ltd.,    Pahokee    (Palm 

Beach    County) 113,336 

Closter    Farms,    Inc.,    Belle    Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 100,475 

HAwan 
Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Honolulu   (State 

office)     489,369 

Ewa      Plantation      Co.,      Honolulu 

(State  office) -..     458,220 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State   office)    422,001 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office)     420,019 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  Llhue  (State 

office)     376,678 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu 

(State   office)    359.639 

Honokaa      Sugar      Co.,      Honolulu 

(State   office)    358, 62i 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office)     335,885 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State   office)    317,639 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu   (State   office) 312,986 

Ptma    Sugar    go.,    Ltd.,    Honolulu 

(State  office)  302,336 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 208,  135 

Gayaud  Robinson,  Makewell  (State 

office)    183,761 

INDIANA 

William  Gehrlng,   Inc.,   Rensselaer 

(Jasper  County)    103,540 

IOWA 

Francis  Wiser  Gooselake    (Clinton 

County)    -- 100,  189 

Amana      Society,      Mlddle-Amana 

(Iowa   County)    155.006 

KANSAS 

The  Garden  City  Co.,  Garden  City 

(Kearny  County) 100,032 

LOtnSIANA 

Scopena    Plantation,    Bossier    City 

(Bossier  ParUh) 118.  608 

J.  P.  Brown,  Lake  Providence  (East 
Carroll  Parish) 162,061 

Epps  Plantation,  Epps  (East  Car- 
roll Parish) 103,962 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Mathews  (La- 
fourche Parish) 281,823 

Southdown,  Inc.,  Tblbodaux  (La- 
fourche ParUh) 163,868 

J.      H.      WllUams,      Natchitoches 

(Natchitoches  Parish) 132,286 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  SVanklin  (St. 

Mary   Parish) 116,530 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta   and   Pine  Land    Co.,   Scott 

(Bolivar    County) 468,529 

Robblns  and  Long,  Rosedale  (Bol- 
ivar County) 132,  609 

Dan     Sellgman,     Shaw      (Bolivar 

County)    124,515 

Kline  Planting  Co.,  Alligator  (Coa- 
homa County) 118,618 

Roundaway  Planting  Co.,  Alligator 

(Coahoma  County) 116,592 

Fred   Tavoleti   &   Sons,   Clarksdale 

(Coahoma    County) 104,210 

John  B.  &  F.  B.  McKee,  Friar  Point 

(Coahoma  County) 103,950 

Oakhurst  Co.,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)    103,561 

J.  H.  Sherard  &  Son,  Sberard  (Coa- 
homa County) - —     103,184 


Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued 

Pal  Sanders.  Walls  (De  Soto  Coun- 
ty)      

Topanco  Calne  Farm.  Lake  Cor- 
morant  (De  Soto  County) 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co..  Louise 
(Humphreys  County) 

Blanche  R.  Slough,  in  care  of  T.  L. 
Reed  III.  Belzonl  (Humphreys 
County)    

Buckhorn  Planting  Co.,  R.R.  2. 
Greenwood  (Leflore  County) 

Four  Fifths  Plantation,  R.R.  3, 
Greenwood    (Leflore   County) 

West,  Inc..  R.R.  1.  Sldon  (Leflore 
County)    

WUdwood  Plantation.  R.R.  3.  Green- 
wood (Leflore  County) 

The  Branw  Farm,  Schlater  (Leflore 
County)     

Harrison  Evans,  Shuqualak  (Noxu- 
bee   County) 

Yandell  Bros.,  Vance  (Quitman 
County)     

Pantherburn  Co..  Panther  Burn 
(Sharkey  County) 

Cameta  Plantation.  Inc..  Angullla 
(Sharkey  County) 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Eastland.  DoddsvUle 
(Sunflower   County) 

Duncan  Farms,  Inc..  No.  2.  Inver- 
ness (Sunflower  County) 

Roy  Flowers.  Mattson  (Tallahatchie 
County)  

M.  T.  Hardy.  Webb  (Tallahatchie 
County)  

Mike  P.  Sturdlvant.  Glendora  (Tal- 
lahatchie County)  

H.  R.  Watson  &  Sons,  Tunica 
(Tunica  County) 

Live  Oak  Plantation.  Areola  (Wash- 
ington  County) 

Potter  Bros..  Inc.,  Areola  (Wash- 
ington  County) 

Husbandvllle  Plantation,  care  of 
W.  T.  Robertson,  Holly  Ridge 
(Washington   County) '5^.^ 

Torrey  Wood  &  Son,  Hollandale 
(Washington   County) ^^- 

Trail  Lake  Plantation,  Tralake 
(Washington  County) 

W.  T.  Touchberry,  care  of  Peru 
Plantation,  Glen  Allan  (Washing- 
ton County) 

Dean  &  Co.,  Trlbbett  (Washing- 
ton County) 

R.  A.  Ingram,  Leland  (Washington 
County)    -^ 

MONTANA 

Campbell  Farming,  Hardin  (Big 
Horn    County) 

State  of  Montana,  Helena  (Sheri- 
dan County) 

NEW    MEXICO 

John  Garrett  &  Sons,  Clovls  (Curry 
County)     

Eimma  Lawrence,  Hobbs  (Lea 
County)     

NORTH    CAROLINA 

McNalr  Farms,  Inc.,  T.  J.  Harris, 
Red  Springs  (Hoke  County) 

OHIO 

Ward  Walton  &  Associates  Inc.,  Up- 
per Sandusky  (Marlon  County)  _ 

OREGON 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton 
(Umatilla   County) 

PUERTO    RICO 

A.  Rolg  Sucrs.,  Humacao  (Maya- 
guez  County) 

C.  Brewer  P.R.  Co.,  Fajardo  (Ma- 
yaguez  County) 


$154, 

390 

106, 

773 

124, 

954 

124, 

354 

161, 

595 

124. 

124 

121. 

014 

117. 

042 

102, 

206 

189, 

729 

127, 

923 

112, 

884 

105. 

164 

129. 

997 

115, 

419 

162 

647 

110 

625 

106. 

533 

109 

801 

188 

455 

154 

232 

123 

522 

118 

143 

115 

179 

114 

349 

110 

646 

110 

181 

164 

351 

337 

345 

143 

.608 

168 

,261 

195 

.053 

127.  850 

107.  647 

349.095 
308, 294 
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Payments  of  $100  000  to  S499.999  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966    {excludin{;    price-support 

loans )  — Continued 

punrro  rico — Continued 
Sucn   J.  Serralles.   Mercedlta    (Ma- 

yaguez   County  i $274,403 

A.    MarUnez.    Jr  ,    trust.    AguadlUa 

(Maysiguez   County) 131.385 

C.     Oppengelmlr    Admlnl,    Ouaya- 

nllla   (Maya^ez  C-ounty) 117.900 

SOLTH    CAROLINA 

W.    R.   Mayes,    MayesvU'.e    (Sumter 
County)     167.083 

TXXAS 

Thre«    Way    Land    Co.,    De    Kalb 

(Bowie  County) -      ".d2.  958 

H.     H.     Moore     &    Song,    Navasota 

(Brazos  County) 274,902 

Tom    J.    Moore.    Navasota    (Brazos 

County)    - 274,719 

Eat.  Oeo.  C.  Chance.  Bryan  (Burle- 
son County) 112,592 

Martha    M.     Russell.    San     Benito 

(Cameron  County) 103.134 

Edwin  P.  Carroll,  Panhandle  (Car- 
son  County) 130.093 

Hill  Parma.  Hart  (Oastro  County ) -.     142,119 

Ware  Parma  Co  ,  Dimmit t   (Castro 

County)    107,180 

Carl  Easterwood.  Dlmmltt   (Castro 

County)    103,461 

Jlnvmie       Cluck.       Hart       (Castro 

County)    101.778 

J.  K.  Grlfllth.  Morton  (Cochran 
County)    275.921 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Lorenzo  (Coch- 
ran County) 167,922 

Bill  Weaver,  Lamesa  (Dawson 
County)    111,136 

Tart  McGee,  Hererord  (Deal  Smith 

County)    -- —     128.080 

Perrtn  Bros.,  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

Coxaity)    -     109,488 

R.  C.  Goodwin.  Hereford  (Deaf 
Smith    County) 109.212 

ticc  Moor   Parms,   Clint    (El  Pasco 

County)    101,494 

Texaa  Department  of  Corrections, 
Central  Parm  520,  Sugarland 
(Port  Bend  County) 288,  911 

ErceU     Glyens,     Abernathy     (Hale 

County)    -- 152,727 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  Houston   2 

(Hidalgo  County) 152,352 

Sebastian    Cotton   &    Grain    Corp., 

SebMtlan   (Hidalgo  County) 133.190 

Helen  Engelman  Stegle,  Elsa   (Hl- 

ctalgo   County) 121,889 

Krenmuellcr  Parma.  San  Juan  (Hi- 
dalgo  County) 102.879 

Bio  Parms.  Inc.,  Edcoucb  (Hidalgo 

County)    — - -_     101.801 

R.  T.  Hoover  Parma,  Fabens  (Huds- 
peth County)    240.518 

C  U   Ranch.   Del   Olty    (Hudspeth 

County)     119.233 

Halsell  Estate.  Kansas  City  (Lamb 

Coxmty)    134,586 

Buaby       nirms,       Olton       (Lamb 

County) 100,733 

Pendell    and    Roseta    Parms,    Eagle 

Paaa   (Maverick  County) 135,048 

Sun  Valley  Parms.  Inc.,  Fort  Stock- 
ton (Pecos  County) 159.810 

Clark  Ic  Roberts,  Pecos  (Red  River 

County) 173,407 

Worsham      Bros.,      Pecos      (Reeves 

County)     217,136 

U-Bar  Land  and   Cattle  Co  ,  Pecos 

(Reeves   County) 178.822 

Kesey       Bros,       Pecos        (Reevee 

County)     165,622 

Kenneth  Llndemann.  Pecoe  (Reeves 

County) 146,773 

Ml  Vlda  Parma,  Inc..  Pecos  (Reeves 
County) 113,701 

John  W.  Ntgllazzo,  Heame  (Robert- 
son County)  110,526 


Payments  of  StOO.OOO  to  S499.999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

TEXAS — continued 

F    H    Vahlalng.   Inc.   Mathla    (San 

Pairlco    County) •138.880 

Fowler  E   McDanlel.  Tulla  (Swisher 

County) 141,236 

W  T.  Waggoner  trust  estate.  Ver- 
non (Wilbarger  County) 128,007 

W.ASHINCTON 

Broughton  Land  Co..  Dayton  (Co- 
lumbia County) 103,543 

Suite  of  Washington,  Dep;irtment 
of  Natural  Resources,  Ephrata 
(Lincoln    County) 135.552 

Paymrntf  of  $50  000  to  $99  999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  {excluding  pnce-support 
loans) 

ALABAMA 

W.    L.    Corcoran,    Eufaula    (Barbour 

County)     $54,666 

Ben    F.    Bowden,   Eufaula    (Barbour 

County)     51,227 

Joe     I.     McHugh,     OrrvlUe     (Dallas 

County)     90,554 

G.  T   Hamilton.  Hlllsboro  (Lawrence 

County)     65,449 

Grady     Wlndle     Parker.     Courtland 

(Lawrence    County) 55.974 

T.  J.  Jones,  Sprott  (Perry  County)  ._     55,  330 

AUZCNA 

Luckett      Farms,      Bowie      (Cochise 

County)     88,884 

M.   H.   Barnes,  San  Simon    (Cochise 

County)     70,660 

Eaton  Prult  Co  ,  Inc.,  WlUcox   (Co- 
chise    County) 63,152 

Gus     Arzberger,     Wlllcox      (Cochise 

County)     50.372 

H.    L.    Anderson.    Peoria    (Maricopa 

County)     96,915 

Southmountaln  Farms,  Inc  ,  Laveen 

(Maricopa    County  1... 94.381 

A.    J.    Lewis,    Scottsdale    (Maricopa 

County)     93,852 

Hardesty   Bros.,   Buckeye   (Maricopa 

County)     92,520 

Morrison     Bros,     Hlgley     (Maricopa 

County)     92,072 

Wallace    Bales,    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)     85,210 

Harr'.s   Cattle   Co.   Chandler    (Miirl- 

copa   County) 84,639 

Sutton     Bros..     Phoenix     (Maricopa 

County)     82,705 

Woodrow  Lewis.  Chandler  ( Marlcopw 

County)     79,080 

Henry   L.    Voss.   Phoeoiz    (Maricopa 

(County)    77,989 

H.  C.  McGarlty,  Buckeye   ( Maricopa 

County)    r:,  068 

King     Parms.     Buckeye     (Maricopa 

County)    73,118 

Power  Ranches,  tnc,  Hlgley   (Mari- 
copa County) 72,627 

James    A.    Wilson.    Phoenix    (Mari- 
copa County) 71,568 

S  L   Narramore,  Phoenix  (Maricopa 

County)     71,039 

Vantex  Land  &  Development  {Mari- 
copa  County) 68.938 

Don  H.  Bennett,  Buckeye  ( Maricopa 

County)    68,775 

Robert  B   Coplen,  Laveen  (Maricopa 

County)     65.698 

Leyton    Woolf.    Glendale    (Maricopa 

County)     64,888 

Raymond  D    Schnepf,  Queen  Creek 

(  Maricopa  County ) 63,  971 

Dougherty    Ranch,    Phoenix    (Mari- 
copa County) 63,287 

Gilbert  Turner,   Buckeye   (Maricopa 

County)    63.128 

Phelps    &    Palmer.    Mesa    (Maricopa 

County)    62.501 

James  M    Hamilton.  Chandler  (Mar- 
icopa   County) 60,862 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
program.^.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loan.H )  — Continued 

ARIZONA — continued 

Arena  Co.  of  Arizona,  Glendale  (  Mar- 
icopa   County) $60,437 

S  <fe  P  Farms.  Inc  ,  OUa  Bend  (Mari- 
copa County) 59,122 

W.  H.  Haggard,  Jr..  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa County) 58.686 

D.    L     Hadley,    Chandler    (Maricopa 

County)     -' 58.654 

Jacob  S    Stephens,   Buckeye    (Mari- 
copa  County) 58.127 

Barney-Mecham,  Queen  Creek  (  Mar- 
icopa   County) 57,470 

M    I    Vance  &  J.  A.  Mortensen,  Jr., 

Tempe    (Maricopa   County) 57.359 

R.    D     Beebe    &    Sons,    Mesa    (Mari- 
copa  County) 56.920 

F     M     Gorreli.    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)     56,854 

J     S     Hoopes,    Chandler    (Maricopa 

County)    55,592 

Chico      Farms,      Peoria      (Maricopa 

County)     55,306 

Enterprise    Ranch,    Buckeye    (Mari- 
copa  County) 53,835 

Dobson    &    Patterson,    Mesa    (Mari- 
copa County)    53.098 

Arthur    E.    Price,    Chandler    (Mari- 
copa  County) 62.570 

Bob      Stump,      Phoenix      (Maricopa 

County)    52,361 

Salt   River   Parms.    Mesa    (Maricopa 

County)    51,646 

Kempton  &  Snedlgar.  Tempe  (Mari- 
copa County)    61.512 

Ted       Slek,       Glendale       (Maricopa 

County)    60,966 

Eldon   K.   Parish,   Phoenix    (Mohave 

County)    --- 74,885 

Argee    Farms,    Inc.,    Tucson    (Pima 

County)    92.541 

C.     &    W.     Ranches,     Inc.,     Marana 

(Pima  County)    --     86,358 

Avra  Land  Sc  Cattle,  Tucson   (Pima 

County)      75,268 

Luckett     Parms,      Cortaro,     Tucson 

(Pima  County)    65,813 

Claude     Hughes,     Marana      (Pima 

County)     63,147 

Watson  Farms,  Marana  (Pima  Coun- 
ty)         50,023 

Fred     Enke.     Casa     Grande     (Pinal 

County)     95.536 

Dlwan  Ranches,   Inc  ,   Casa   Grande 

(Pinal   County)    93,281 

L  Z  Farms,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)     92,119 

Sunset    Ranches,    Inc..    Eloy    (Pinal 

County)    91.171 

Empire  Farms,  Elroy  (Pinal  County).     90.904 

Bud    Antl,    Inc.,    Red    Rock    (Pinal 

County)    88.205 

Edward        Pretzer.        Eloy        (Pinal 

County)     84,779 

P.      S.      Thompson.      Eloy      (Pinal 
County) 84,599 

H.     L.     Holland.     Coolidge      (Pinal 

Countyi     83,572 

Combe  *  Clegg  Ranches,  Inc  .  Queen 

Creek    (Pinal   County) 82.019 

McFaddin       Ranches,      Inc  ,       Casa 

Grande   (Pinal  County) 80.943 

Wilbur  Wuertz,  C.isa  Grande   (Pinal 

County)     80,866 

Anderson-Palmlsand  Fms,  Maricopa 

(Plnal  County) 80,  137 

Gr.'UU    E     Petrson,    Coolidge    (Plnal 

County)     78,998 

Jack      Ralson,      Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)     78,618 

M.      M.      Alexander,      Eloy      (Plnal 

County)     78,030 

C.      Ray      Robinson.      Eloy      (Pinal 

County)     75,902 

Chas.    Urrea    Si   Sons.    Mesa    (Plnal 

County)    74,709 

Rex        Neely.        Chandler        (Plnal 

County)    74,655 
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Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99^99  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966    {excluding    price-support 

loans) — Continued 

AsxzoifA — continued 
Pinal  Parms,   Inc.,  Stanfleld    (Plnal 

County)     $74,077 

K.    K     Skoiisen.    Chandler     (Plnal 

County)    - — -     73.507 

Duane     Ellsworth,      Queen      Creek 

(Plnal  County) --     72,812 

C.  J.  &  L.  Parma,  Inc.,  Caaa  Grande 

(Plnal    County) 71,355 

Emmett  Jobe,  Queen  Creek    (Plnal 

County)    70,814 

Independent  Gin  Co.,  Casa  Grande 

(Plnal    County) 69,815 

Saguaro     Farms,     Florence      (Plnal 

County)    69,635 

Dunn      Farms,       Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)     67,587 

Crouch      Bros..      Maricopa      (Plnal 

County)     65,637 

N.  S.   Cooper,   Casa   Grande    (Plnal 

County)    64,653 

Alex  &  Norman  Pretzer,  Eloy  (Plnal 

County)     64,162 

Plnley  Bros.,  Gilbert  (Pinal  County)  .     63,  453 
Marathon      Farms,      Casa      Grande 

(Plnal   County)    61,768 

J.     H.      Parms,      Coolidge      (Plnal 

County)     60,772 

M.     H.   Montgomery,    Casa    Grande 

(Plnal   County)    60,711 

Telles     Ranch,     Inc..     Eloy     (Plnal 

County)     60,288 

Robert  D.  Bechtel,   Coolidge    (Plnal 

County)    59,613 

Bud    Blum,     Casa    Grande     (Plnal 

County)    69,428 

J.    B.     Johnston,     Phoenix     (Plnal 

County)    56,210 

Eorsten  &  Korsten,  Stanfleld  (Plnal 

County)    55,057 

Buckshot     Farms,     Inc.,     Stanfleld 

(Plnal  County)    55,048 

Boy    Wales.     Queen     Creek     (Plnal 

County)    54,786 

Gilbert   Bros.,    Casa   Grande    (Plnal 

County)    - 54,391 

John      Smith,       Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)    54,118 

H.    P.    Anderson,     Coolidge     (Plnal 

County)    53,665 

Attaway    Ranches    Trust,    Coolidge 

(Pinal   County)    52,971 

Otlce  Self,  Stanfield  (Plnal  County)  .     62,  770 
R-     W.      Neely,      Florence      (Plnal 

County)    52,534 

Sunshine      VaUey      Ranches.      Eloy 

(Plnal   County)    51,342 

C.     V.     Hanna,      Coolidge      (Plnal 

County) 60,640 

Hamilton  Farms,  Inc.,  Florence  (Pln- 
al   County) 50,279 

Earl  Hughes.  Gadsden  (Yuma  Coun- 
ty)     99,410 

Woods  Co.,  Yimia  (Yuma  County).     81,953 
James   A.   Wilson,    Phoenix    (Yuma 

County)    76,929 

C   and    V    Growers.    Inc.,    Maricopa 

(Yuma    Coimty) 75.526 

Wm.    M.    HaTlson.    Yuma     (Yuma 

County)    70,132 

M  and  V  Parms,  Ehrenberg  (Yuma 

County)    65,509 

Glen  Holt,  Parker  (Yuma  County).     64,849 
Clayton    Parms,   Ehrenberg    (Yuma 

County)    63.613 

ARKANSAS 

Alpe  Bros..  Crawfordsvllle  (Crit- 
tenden   County) 90,621 

J  P.  Twist  Plantation,  Twist  (Crit- 
tenden   County) 89,412 

Allen  Helnvs,  Clarkedale  (Crittenden 
County)    88,385 

Carlson  Bros.,  Marlon  (Crittenden 
County)    80,109 

N  S.  Garrott  &  Sons,  Proctor  (Crit- 
tenden   County) 74,174 

Mallory  Farms,  Chatfleld   (Crltten- 


Payment*  of  $50,000  to  $99^999  tinder  ASCS 
programs,  19St  {excluding  price-aupport 
loans)  — Continued 

jLBKAirsAa — continued 

den  County). $73,489 

Pacoo,     Inc.,     Turrell     (Crittenden 

County)    73,000 

Plranl  &  Sons,  Turrell   (Crittenden 

County)    72, 129 

Bruins  Ping  Co.,  Hughes  (Crittenden 

County) 71,569 

JOE  Beck  Trust,  Hughes  (Critten- 
den County) 71,341 

Carter     PlanUng     Co.,     Clarkedale 

(Crittenden  County) 67,581 

Richland  Plan,  Inc.,  Hughes  (Crit- 
tenden County) 63.720 

O.  W.  Rodgers,  West  Memphis  (Crit- 
tenden   County) 63,324 

Lake  Plantation,  care  of  L.  Taylor, 

Jr.,  Hughes  (Crittenden  County).     62,879 

H.  E.  Cupples,  Hughes  (Crittenden 
County) 55.999 

Bloodworth       Co.,       Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden   County) 64,887 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Hughes  (Crit- 
tenden County) 51.492 

William  B.  Rhodes  Co.,  Marlon  (Crit- 
tenden County) 61,181 

James  W.  Young,  Jr.,  Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden  County) 51,134 

Ragland  Plant,  Inc.,  care  of  C.  G. 
Morgan,  Hughes  (Crittenden 
County)     60,558 

D  &  J,  Inc.,  Crawfordsvllle  (Crit- 
tenden County) 50,532 

O'Neal  Sc  Son,  Inc.,  Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden  County) 50,343 

Nickey-Eason     Plantation,     Hughes 

(Crittenden   County) 60,025 

E.     D.     McKnlght.     Parkin     (Cross 

County)    83.353 

H.  P.  Slsk,  Parkin  (Cross  County)..     60,  729 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Blrdeye   (Cross 

County)    61,717 

Elms  Planting  Corporation,  Althel- 

mer  (Jefferson  Coimty) 90,538 

Cornerstone  Farm  &  Gin  Co.,  Pine 

Bluff   (Jefferson  County) 74,833 

B.  N.  Word  Co.,  Inc.,  Wabbaseka 
(Jefferson  County) 66,431 

Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  Bradley  (La- 
fayette County) 62,661 

Sweet  Bros.,  Wldener  (Lee  County)  .     80,  404 
H.    T.   DlUahunty   St  Sons,   Hughes 

(Lee   County) 78,384 

C.  E.  Yancey  &  Sons,  Marian na  (Lee 
County)    75,488 

Miller  Farms,   Inc..  Mttrianna    (Lee 

County)    62. 437 

Holthoff     Bros.,      Gould      (Lincoln 

County)    60. 802 

H.  R.  Wood  &  Son,  Inc..  Grady  (Lin- 
coln  Covinty) 53,614 

Price     Plantation,     Inc.,      Garland 

(Miller    County) 51,993 

Ralph  Abramson,  Holly  Drove  (Mon- 
roe  County) 64,758 

Highland    Lake   Farm,   46    Waverly 

Wood,  Helena  (Phillips  Coimty).     88,748 

Alexander  Farms.  Inc.,  46  Waverly 

Wood,  Helena   (PhlUlps  County).     81,758 

Wood-Sanderlln      Farm.      Crumrod 

(PhllUps    County) 69,647 

Buron     Griffin,     Box    671,     Helena 

(Phillips    County) 61,868 

Tunney    Stinnett.    Elaine    (Phillips 

County)    65,699 

A.   R.   Keesee.   326   Walnut.   Helena 

(Phillips    County) 61.057 

Riverside  Farm.  RJ.D.  1,  Box  330D, 

Helena  (Phillips  County) 50,561 

Semmes  Farm  Corp.,  Box  205,  Joiner 

(South    Mississippi    County) 73,368 

Lowrance  Bros.  &  Co.,  Driver,  (South 

Mississippi   County) 72,864 

R.   D.   Hughes,   Box  67.   Blythevllle 

(South  Mississippi  County) 70,  915 

H.  T.  Bonds  Sons.,  Inc.,  R.P.D.  1,  Le- 
panto  (South  Mississippi  Coun- 
ty)      69,439 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

ARKANSAS — continued 

Leonard  Ellison,  Luxora  (South  Mis- 
sissippi   County) 

M.  J.  Koehler,  Dell  (South  Missis- 
sippi   County) 

Wesley  Stalllngs.  R.PX>.  2,  Box  47, 
Blythevllle  (South  Mississippi 
County)    

J.  A.  Crosthwalt,  Box  351,  Osceola 
(South   Mississippi   County) 

Midway  Farms,  Inc..  RJ.D.  1,  Joiner 
(South   Mississippi   County) 

Henry  Battle,  Box  157,  Joiner 
(South   Mississippi   County) 

Larry  Woodard  Farms,  Inc..  Lepanto 
(South  Mississippi  County) 

Miller  Lumber  Co..  Marianna  (St. 
Francis    County) 

W.  W.  Draper.  Jr.,  402  Mocklnblrd 
Lane,  Forrest  City  (St.  Francis 
County)    

Shannon  Bros.  Enterprises,  Box  2863 
Desota  Sta.,  Memphis,  Term.  (St. 
Francis  County) 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Wldener  (St.  Francis 
County)    

Chappell  &  Moore,  Box  166.  Forrest 
City   (St.  Francis  County) 

John  T.  Hlggins  &  Son,  Forrest  City 
(St.  Francis  County) 

L.  E.  Burch,  Jr.,  Hughes  (St.  Francis 
County)    


CALirORNIA 

M  &  T.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  308.  Chlco 
(Butte  County) .- 

Glustl  Farms.  Suite  904,  2220  Tulare, 
Fresno  (Fresno  County) 

Weeth  Ranches,  Inc.,  Box  924.  Coal- 
Inga   (Fresno  County) 

O'Neill  Farms,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  6, 
Huron   (Fresno  County) 

Wolfsen  Bros.,  P.O.  Box  311,  Loe 
Banos  (Fresno  County) 

Pappas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  477, 
Mendota  (Fresno  County) 

M.  L.  Dudley  &  Co..  515  N.  Harrison, 
Fresno  (Fresno  County) 

Rabb  Bros..  Box  736,  San  Joaquin 
(Fresno  County) 

S.  E.  Lowrance  Ranch,  Box  36,  Tran- 
quillity   (Fresno  County) 

Gordon  Bros.,  P.O.  Box  366,  Tran- 
quillity  (Fresno  County) 

Deavenport  Ranches,  Inc.,  910  E. 
Swift,  Fresno  (Fresno  County) 

J  &  J  Ranch,  P.O.  Box  155,  Plrebaugh 
(Fresno  County) 

Hogue  Produce  Co.,  Box  66,  Flre- 
baugh  (Fresno  County) 

Sam  &  D.  M.  Bianeucci.  P.O.  Box 
337.  Plrebaugh  (Fresno  County) 

J.  C.  Anderson,  10610  W.  Whites- 
bridge,  Fresno  (Fresno  County).. 

Poeo  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  38282  W. 
Silaxo,  Plrebaugh  (Fresno  Coun- 
ty)     

Goodman  Traction  Rranch,  Box  427 
Tranquillity    (Fresno    County) 

Sierra  Dawn  Parms,  45949  W. 
Shields,  Plrebaugh  (Fresno  Coun- 
ty)      

Drew  Parms,  Inc.,  50860  W.  Hemdon, 
Plrebaugh    (Fresno   County) 

S  &  S  Ranch,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Mendota 
(Fresno  County)    

Wood  &  Gragnanl,  P.  O.  Box  333, 
Tranquillity  (Fresno  County) 

J.  B.  Hawkins,  P.O.  Box  566,  Fresno 
(Fresno  County)    

Starkey  &  Erwln,  P.O.  Box  669. 
A  venal   (Fresno  County) 

Vincent  Kovacevlch,  8580  W. 
Whltesbridge.  Fresno  (Fresno 
County)    

Wlllson  Parms,  Inc.,  Fresno  (Fresno 
County)    


$58, 868 
68,  282 

57,  288 
65,689 
55,  673 
51.622 
50,867 
97.  174 

89.  389 

64,841 
59,810 
55,  649 
55,  340 
52,  866 

67.793 
95,  712 
90,078 
86,  038 
86,606 
84,070 
83,  871 
83,095 
78,  887 
74,821 
73,  882 
73.091 
71,796 
71,  184 
70,  973 

70,  834 
66,  635 

64,  127 
62,  680 
62,  595 
61,821 
61,768 
61.453 

60,341 
59.  589 
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Paymenta  of  $50,000  to  $99,939  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966     t  excluding    price-support 

loaris )  — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — continued 
Krlesant   Op)eratlng   Co  .   Inc  .    Men- 

dota   (Fresno  County  i >S8.  B54 

Grlffln   &    Orlffln,    Coallnga    (Fresno 

County)     57.882 

Pucheu     Ranch.     Mendota     (Fresno 

County)     .-. - 57.356 

Robert     Cardwell.     Fresno     (Fresno 

County)     56.436 

Marchlnl  Broe  .  Tranquillity  (Fresno 

County)     56.032 

Aladdin      Ranch.      Fresno       (Fresno 

County)     52.805 

W.    A.    Klepper    &    Son,    Caruthers 

(Fresno    County) 52.749 

Ed     WUklna,     Tranquillity     (Fresno 

County)     ..        52.096 

Davis    Drier    &    Elevator.    Inc  .    Flre- 

baugh    (Fresnno    County) _     51.464 

Claremont    Farms.    Huron    (Fresno 

County)    ..- .     51.374 

Vlerhua    Farms,     Coallnga     (Fresno 

County ) 51312 

BTV     Farmfi.     Tranquillity     (Fresno 

County )    51216 

RuaconI  Farms.  San  Joaquin  (Fresno 

County)    51.203 

W.    r.     McParlane.    CIovls     (Fresno 

County)     51.106 

Coelbo    Farms.     Rlverdale     (Fresno 

County) 50  939 

Frank  Ayerza.  Tranquillity    t  Fresno 

County) 50    186 

Wllllama   Si  Quick.   Callpatrla    (Im- 
perial  County  I 95.083 

CbAa.    Vonderahe,    San    Diego    dm- 

perlai    County  i 87.698 

onset   Bros..   Santa    Ana    ( Imperial 

County) 87   319 

George    B.    WUloughby.    El    Centre 

(Imperial    Valley i... 86.156 

Jack  Bros,  b  McBurney,  Inc  .  Brawley 

(Imperial   County i 85.059 

Reeee  it  Krepla,  Westmorland   (Im- 
perial County  I 79.  701 

Joluuon  &   Drysdale,   Brawley   (Im- 
perial County  I 78.  824 

Flfleld     Farms.     Brawley     (Imperial 

County)    76.062 

California  Sturgee  Oinning  Co.,  Ari- 
zona (hn[>erlal  Countyi 75  451 

Ed       Wlest.        Brawley        ( Imperial 

County)    75.120 

Hugb    Hudson    Ranches     Callpatrla 

(Imperial   Cotintyi 74,331 

Hawk  tt  Sperber.  HoltvlUe  (Imperial 

County)    72.926 

John   Baretta.    Callpatrla    i  Imperial 

County)    68.578 

Abattl    Bros.,    El    Centre    (Imperial 

County)    68.279 

Harry  Schmidt  Farms.  Brawley  ( Im- 
perial County). 66.426 

Dessert    Seed    Co .    Inc  ,    El    Centro 

(Imperial    Valley) 65.784 

J.     N.     Oaterkamp     Rches.     Brawley 

(Imperial    Countyi.. 62.719 

J.    M.   Bryant.    Callpatrla    (Imperial 

County)    61.173 

House   tt    Haskell.    El    Centro    (Im- 
perial  Countyi 59.690 

Kenneth  Reynolds.   Callpatrla    (Im- 
perial Countyi 59.621 

Dearborn    &    Maracclnl,     Callpatrla 

(Imperial    Countyi 56,893 

Davis   Beauchamp.    Callpatrla    (Im- 
perial    Countyi 56.589 

Robert     C.     Brown.     Brawley     (Im- 
perial Countyi 56,564 

Correll  Farms.  Inc,  Callpatrla   (Im- 
perial County  I 54.  784 

Jake      Brown.      Brawley      (Imperial 

County)    54.112 

Jeanklns  Farms,  El  Centro  i  Imperial 

County)    51.616 

Opal   Fry  &  Son,  Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)    98,  U4 


Payrnentf  of  $50  000  to  $99,909  under  ASCS 
program.t,  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans  I  —Continued 

CALITOR.NIA— contlnufd 
L    I    Rhodes   &   Sons.   Wasco    (Kem 

County)     $90,280 

M      &      I      Farms.      Delano      (Kern 

County)     ._ 96,830 

Coberly  West  Co,.  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

Countyi     95,766 

Twin    F.irms.    Buttonwillow     (Kern 

Countyi _ 92.168 

Kern     Valley    Farms.    Arvln     (Kern 

Countyi     _ 91.566 

S.indtrs      &       Sanders.       Bakersfleld 

I  Kern    County) 88.696 

The       Mir.isol      Co,       Buttonwillow 

(Kern    County) 87,817 

WlUl.s    &    Kurtz,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

Countyi     87.542 

Ro.ssl        Bros.        Bakersfleld        (Kern 

County)     87.149 

G    Menciiburu  &  Son.  Olldale  (Kern 

Coiintyi     38   347 

Tracy     Fanch,     Inc..     Buttonwillow 

I  Kern  County) 85.  034 

Mil  ham    Farms.    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

County    83.234 

Cumpco  Farming  Co  .  Shatter  (Kern 

County)     79,744 

Paul        Pilgrim.        Shatter        (Kern 

County)     78,869 

Sill    Prop.    Inc,    Bakersfleld     (Kem 

Countyi     78,427 

E     O     Mitchell,    Inc.    Arvln    (Kem 

C>3unty)     .. 78.096 

W       A      Banks.     Bakersfleld      (Kern 

County)     73.442 

L    A    Robertson  Farms.  Inc.  Shatter 

(Kem    County) 73.281 

John      Kovacev-lch.      Arvln       (Kern 

Countyi     71,794 

C         Met  tier,        Bakersfleld        (Kern 

County)     70,569 

Rldgeslde       Farms.       Arvln       (Kern 

County)      70,169 

Kennedy    &     Stephens.     Bakersfleld 

Kern  Countyi 68,  605 

Siinders    Farnvs.    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

Countyi     68.580 

Voth     Farms.     Inc.,   Wasco      (Kem 

County)     68.549 

Cerroe      Bros..      Bakersfleld      (Kern 

County 66,980 

Barnard     Broe,.     Bakersfleld     (Kern 

County)     66,796 

South      Lake      Ranch,      Bakersfleld 

Kem    County) 64,185 

Porter  Land   Co,,   Bakersfleld    (Kem 

Countyi     63.191 

B      S      Baldwin,     Bakersfleld     (Kern 

Countyi     62,512 

C     R     Wedel    Estate.    Wasco    (Kern 

Countyi     62,008 

Marvin        Lane.        Shatter        (Kern 

County)     -. 61.881 

Garone     Brce  ,      Bakersfleld      (Kern 

County) 01.833 

Henson   &    Sons.    Bakersfleld    (Kem 

County)    _.     60.288 

Robert      T       Johnson.      Bakersfleld 

I  Kern   Countyi    .    . 60  208 

Jinnmle    Icardo.    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

Countyi     59,990 

Joe  G    Fanucchl  A-  Sons,  Bakersfleld 

I  Kern    Countyi     59,630 

S     K     Farms.    Buttonwillow    iKern 

Countyi    59,233 

W     B     Camp,    Jr  .    Inc,    Bakersfleld 

iKern    County)    .-      59    187 

S    ChernabaelT.  Wasco   (Kern  Coun- 
ty)  55,736 

Antonglovannl      Bros,.      Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County)    55  615 

John    Valpredo.    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

County)    54.858 

Eloomhof    May     Co.    Buttonwillow 

I  Kern   Countyi    53  816 

Parsons  Ranch,  Buttonwillow  (Kern 
Countyi    53,175 


Pai/rnents  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programn.  1966  {excluding  price-suppon 
loans  1  — Continued 

cALiroRNiA— continued 

I    &    M    Sheep    Co.    Olldale    (Kern 

Countyi     $52,795 

Little  &  Hanes,  Wasco  (Kern  Coun- 
tyi     52.473 

H    Buller  Farms.  Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     51.718 

J      Kroeker     .Sons.     Shatter     (Kern 

County)     51.366 

B.irlmg   Bros,   Wasco    (Kern   Coun- 
ty)    -- 50  888 

Schwartz     Farms.     Inc  .     Strattord 

I  Kings  County  1    .    93,510 

W  dderburn   Bros  .  Lemoore   (Kings 

Countyi    91,675 

H.irp    &    Hansen.    Corcoran    (Kings 
Countyi    83,444 

Newton      Bros,      Stratford      (Kings 

Countyi    80.963 

Lo.in   Oak   Ranch.  Corcoran    (Kings 

Countyi     77.151 

Jones      Farms,      Strattord       (Kings 

Countyi     71.605 

F    Hansen  Ranch,   Corcoran    (Kings 

Countyi     68,561 

Peterson    Farms,    Corcoran     (Kings 

County)    62.582 

Inco    Farms.    Inc..    Bonsall     (Kings 

Countyi      58,274 

W    W    Boswell.  Jr.  Corcoran  (Kings 

County)     58.168 

R   S   Barlow,  Lemoore  (Kings  Coun- 
tyi      54.110 

John     Fuson,    Lebec     (L08    Angeles 

Countyi 88.755 

Godde  &  Rltter.  Lancaster   (Los  An- 
geles County)    58,083 

Schuh     Bn36  ,     ChowchlUa     (Madera 

Countyi     95,365 

Dave  Mendrln  &  Sons.  Madera  (Mad- 
era County)    93,740 

Hooper  Farms.  Ini   .  ChowchlUa  (Ma- 
dera   County) 62.759 

A       K       Baker,      Madera       (Madera 

County)     62,587 

San   Juan   Ranching  Co,,   Dos  Palos 

(Merced  County) 86.288 

Wolf  sen   Land   k   Cattle.  Loe  Banoa 

1  Merced    County) 74.745 

Mesa  Farms,   Inc  .  King  City    (Mon- 
terey   Countyi.. 68,028 

Rummonds  Bros    Ranches.  Thermal 

(Riverside  County) 68.356 

Ge<irge  Arakellan,  Blythe   (Riverside 

County) 67.250 

George   T.   Scott,   Blythe    (Riverside 

County)    63.693 

Delui   Ranches,  Inc.,  Blythe   (Rlver- 

.side    County) 52  335 

Pl-L.(.nd  &  Cattle  Co..  Blythe  (Rlver- 

.slde    County) 51.185 

Rey  Brothers.  Palclnes   (San  Benito 

County)     55.116 

S.ilyer  Victoria.   Inc  .  Hanford   (San 

Joaquin  County) 67,347 

J.^ckson  &  Relnert.  Paso  Robles  (Sen 

Luis  Obispo  County). 51,493 

R    L    Calhoun.  Tatt  (Santa  Barbara 

County) 58.613 

Arnold       Collier.       Dixon       (Salano 

County)     51.038 

Newhall   Utnd   &   Farming.   El   Nldo 

(Sutler    County) 74.418 

F   J.  McCiU-thy  &  Sons.  Tulare  (Tu- 
lare Countyi 95,890 

G   L  Pratt.  Vlsalla  (Tulare  County).     88.783 
Roy    D     Murrav.    Earllmart    (Tulare 

Countyi     ..." 86,809 

Le.sley     W     Smith,     Plxley     (Tulare 

Countyi     76,011 

J.ick       Phillips,       Delano       (Tulare 

Countyi     70.132 

Porter     Elst.ue     Co.  San     Francisco 

iTuUvre    Countyi 65.550 

Oorrela       Bros  ,       Vlsalla       (Tulare 

County)     62.928 
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Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans) — Continued  . 

CALIFORNIA — Continued 

E  W.  Merrlt  Est..  PortervUle  (Tu- 
lare Caunty)    $58,825 

Roberts  Farms.  Inc.,  PortervUle  (Tu- 
lare Countyi 58,120 

J  &  J  Farms,  Tulare  (Tulare 
County)    57,630 

Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.,  Delano  (Tu- 
lare County) 56,100 

Baker  Bros,,  Earllmart  (Tulare 
Countyi     54,844 

Mltchellmda  Ranches,  Alpaugh  (Tu- 
lare County) 52.303 

AT  &  JR.  VUIard,  Delano  (Tulare 
County)     51.138 

McCalUster  Bros..  Visalla  (Tulare 
County)    50,472 

Doe  Cattle  &  Land  Co.,  Vlsalla  (Tu- 
lare County) 50.464 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch,  Inc.,  Davis 
(Yola   County) 88,017 

Layton  Knaggs,  Woodland  (Yola 
County)     64,940 

Chew  Bros,  Sacraments  (Yola 
County)     52.772 

Heldrick  Bros..  Woodland  (Yola 
County)     51,763 

COLORADO 

Monaghan  Farms  Co..  Commerce 
City  (Adams  County) 51,427 

Spady  Bro6.,  Las  Anlmaa  (Bent 
County)     61.626 

Jake  Broyles.  Lamar  (Bent  County)  _     50,  084 

John  Krlss,  Kansas  (Cheyenne 
County)     64,214 

Profit  Sharing  TR  3-D,  Inc..  Denver 
(Crowley  County) 86,575 

Delmer  Zweygardt,  Burlington  (Kit 
Carson  County) 90,154 

Penny  Ranch.  Burlington  (Kit  Car- 
son  County) 68,383 

Hlnkhouse  Bros..  Burlington  (Kit 
Carson  County) 61,828 

X  Y  Ranch  Co..  in  care  of  Ray  Jame- 
son. Granada  (Flowers  County)  ._     87,884 

C.  H.  Fletcher,  Lycan  (Prowers 
County)     50,909 

Jean  Elchheim,  Nunn  (Weld 
County)    60.815 

FLORroA 

John    Tledtke.     Clewlston     (Glades 

County)     79.230 

Sugarcane  Farms.  Palm  Beach  (Palm 

Beach  County) 98.065 

S  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 95,699 

S,  D,  Sugar  Corp,,  Belle  Glade  (Palm 

Beach  County) 80,999 

Wedgeworth  Farms.  Inc..  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 73,772 

Vinegar    Bend     Farms.     Inc..    Belle 

Glade  (Palm  Beach  County) 71,022 

New  Hope   Sugar   Co.,   Palm    Beach 

(Palm  Beach  County) 68,564 

Sam  Senter  Farms.  Inc..  Belle  Glade 

(Palm    Beach    County) 65,890 

Billy     Rogers     Farms,     South     Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 64,839 

Hatton   Bros..   Inc..   Pahokee    (Palm 

Beach  County) 62,984 

J.  Allen   Baker  Farms.   Gelle   Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 58,441 

South  Bay  Growers.  Inc..  South  Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 55.463 

Ea-stgate  Farms.  Inc.,  Orlando  (Palm 

Beach  County) 51.880 

GEORGIA 

Quinton  Rogers.  Waynesboro  (Burke 

County) 60.213 

Roy  Barefield.  Alexander  (Burke 
County)     55.300 

Slngletary     Farms,     Blakely     (Early 

County)     63,994 

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr.,  BowersvlUe  (Hart 

County)     -.      53,001 


Payment*  of  $50,000  to  $99^99  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 

loans)  — Continued 

GEORGIA— continued 
W.    A.    Rountree,   Dublin    (Laurens 

County)    -- $54,866 

W.   J.    Estes,   Haralson    (Meriwether 

County)     51,670 

D.  W.  Malcom,  Bostwick  (Morgan 
County)    64,594 

Rufus       Peede,     EllaviUe      (Schley 

County)     60.249 

Mlllhaven  Co.,  J.  K.  Boddiford,  man- 
ager. MUlhaven  (Screven  County) .     51,  555 

W.      K.      Jones,      Dawson      (Terrell 

County)     ---     53,530 

Guy  H.  Shivers,  Sr.,  Norwood  (War- 
ren   County)--- 62.529 

Fred  C.  Evans,  Bartow  (Washington 

County)     54.496 

HAWAn 

Walmea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu   (State  office) 54,731 

IDAHO 

J.  Walt  Vanderford,  Aberdeen  (Bing- 
ham  County) 52,166 

Heclar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Burley    (Cassia 

County)    _ 80,329 

Vernon  B.  Clinton,  Rupert  (Minido- 
ka County) 61,897 

Ruby  Co.  Farms,  Inc.,  Burley  (Mini- 
doka County) 57,568 

Morgan  ShllUngton  Farms  Co.,  Ru- 
pert (Minidoka  County) 55,570 

Wagner     Brothers,     Inc.,     Lewiston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 65,500 

Ira    Mcintosh    and    Sons,    Lewiston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 59.205 

ILLINOIS 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Est.,  Clinton  (De 

Witt  County) 65.447 

Meadowlark  Farms,  I.  H.  Reiss,  Fish- 
er Building,  Sullivan  (Pulton 
County)    60,915 

Edward    C.    Sumner,    Jr.,    Mllford 

(Iroquois    County) 56,818 

Mldlane    Farm    Ct.    Club,    Dennis 

Gent,  Wadsworth  (Lake  County)  .     70, 177 

Martin  Bros.  Implement  Co.,  Roa- 
noke ( Woodford  County ).- 77,965 

INDIANA 

Plnelands  N  A,  Port  Wayne   (Allen 

County)    9,794 

Dale  Armbruster,  Woodburn   (Allen 

County)    5,084 

Interstate  Industrial  Pk.,  Port  Wayne 

(Allen    County) 1,516 

Savlch    Farms,    Rensselaer    (Jasper 

County)    56,895 

Robert   A.    Churchill.   Lake   VUlage 

(Newton   County)-. 65,247 

Mary   Jo   Hegarty,   Newport    (Parke 

County)     42,649 

Overmyer  Farms,  care  of  Lee  Over- 

myer,         FrancesvlUe         (Pulaski 

County)    74,  364 

Arthur     P.     Gumz,     North    Judson 

(Pulaski   County) 66,118 

E.  Gumz,  Inc.,  North  Liberty  (St. 
Joseph  County).- 57,320 

Richard      Gumz,      North      Judson 

(Starke  County) 85.802 

IOWA 

Garst    Co.,    Coon    Rapids     (CarroU 

County)    70,923 

KANSAS 

First  National  Bank  Trust,  M.  Lewis, 
First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City 
(Comanche    County) 64,873 

Andrew  E.  Larson,  Garden  City  (Fin- 
ney County) 63.813 

A.  Sell  Estate,  Aurora,  Colo.  (Greeley 

County)    65,250 

O.  Steele,  Ford  (Greeley  County)  .—     69,  807 

Kleymann  Bros.,  care  of  P.  J.  Kley- 

mann.  Tribune  (Greeley  County).     60,038 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

KANSAS — continued 
Vernon  G.  Kropp.  Wlnfleld  (Kearney 

County)     ?$67,  553 

W.      R.      Cottrell,     Meade      (Meade 

County)    56.263 

J.  Edmond  Ely,  Garden  City   (Scott 

County)    S5. 885 

Lloyd  Kontny,  Goodland   (Sherman 

County)    50,902 

G  H  J  Farms,  Ltd..  Johnson  (Stan- 
ton County 75.285 

Paul  E.   Plummer  &  Sons,  Johnson 

(Stanton  County) 68.183 

Clarence  Winger,  Johnson  (Stanton 

County)    56,  192 

Walter   Herrlck,   Johnson    (Stanton 

County)    51,121 

James    S.    Garvey,    Colby    (Thomas 

County)     97,267 

Wlllard  W.  Garvey,  Colby    (Thomas 

County)     59,846 

Herman  Bott.  Palmer   (Washington 

County) 50.508 


KENTUCKY 


Lambert    Scott.    Ledbetter    (Living- 
ston  County) 


LOUISIANA 

Churchill  &  Thlbaut.  Inc.,  Donald- 
sonvUle    (Ascension  County) 

Rosedale  Planting  Co.,  Inc..  Benton 
(Bossier  County) 

Clyde  Clements,  Clements  Bros.,  Ida 
(Caddo    County) 

Stinson  &  Stinson,  Gilliam  (Caddo 
County)    

R.  G.  Smltherman.  Jr.,  Shreveport 
( Caddo    County ) 

Cecilia  L.  Ellerbe.  Shreveport  (Cad- 
do County) 

L.  R.  Klrby,  Jr..  Belcher  (Caddo 
County)    

G.  A.  Frlerson,  Shreveport  (Caddo 
County)    

Carrol  Rice.  Sicily  Island  (Catahoula 
County)     

Hollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Lake  Pro- 
vidence (E.  Carroll  County) 

Russell  Fleeman.  Lake  Providence 
(E.  Carroll  County) 

Shepherd  &  Shepherd.  Lake  Provi- 
dence (E.  Carroll  County) 

A.  Wllberts  Sons  L  S  Co..  Plaque- 
mine  (Iberville  County) 

Ashly  Plantation,  Tallulah  (Madison 
County)    

Barham.  Inc.,  care  of  Joe  Barham, 
Oak  Ridge  (Morehouse  County) -_ 

James  U.  Yeldell.  Jr..  Mer  Rouge 
(Morehouse   County) 

Mason  &  Goodwin.  Monroe  (Ouachita 
County)    

W.  A.  Calloway.  Boxco  (Ouachita 
County)     

L.  H.  Woodruff.  McDade  (Red  River 
County)    

R.  R.  Rhymes  Farm.  Rayville  (Rich- 
land County) 

C.  L.  Morris.  Rayville  (Richland 
County)    

Rodrlgue  Planting  Co..  Vacherle  (St. 
Charles   County) 

E.  R.  McDonald  &  Sons,  Newellton 
(Tensas  County) 

MlUlken  ir  Farwtll.  Inc..  Port  Allen 
(West  Baton  Rouge  County) 

Harry  L.  Laws.  Co.,  Inc..  Brusly 
(West  Baton  Rouge  County) 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary.  Angola 
(West  Feliciana  County) 

MISSISSIPPI 

J.  A.  Howarth.  Jr.,  Cleveland  (Boli- 
var  County) 

Allen  Gray  Estate,  Benolt  (Bolivar 
County)    


94,  331 

51,062 
50,214 
78,  790 
59,  660 
58,  906 
54.  795 

53,  159 
50,  273 
55.437 
86,  949 
53.803 
51.610 
74.  559 

64,  148 

96,  902 
61,567 
77,098 

65,  587 
57,257 
54,211 

54,  134 

72.  235 

73,  466 
75,904 
53,  129 
92,  135 

98. 744 

97.  955 
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Payments  of  tSO  000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
proframs,  1966  (excluding  prtce-rupport 
loans )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— <:ontlnued 
Brooks  Cotton  Co,  Shelby   iBollvax 

County)     190, Oeo 

McMiuchy  Farms.  Duncan   ( Bolivar 

County)    77,  193 

Lewis  B&rksdale,  Jr  .  Deeson  (Bolivar 

CoTinty) _.     87,200 

Carr   Planting   Co.   D    C    Carr.   Jr.. 

Clarksdale   (Bolivar  County 65.818 

H.      B.      Hood.      Enincan      (Bolivar 

County)    64,440 

J.     R.     Smith.     Merlgold      (Bolivar 

County) 62,296 

W.    L.     Smith,    Cleveland     (Bolivar 

County)    60.906 

Doasctt     Plantation,     Inc.     Beulah 

(Bolivar    County) 56.923 

H.     H.     Lawler,     Roeedale     (Bolivar 

County)    53.927 

Warfl«ld    Bros..    Gunnison    (Bolivar 

County)    52,630 

J.     E.     Bobo.     Ounnlson      (Bolivar 

County)    51,989 

Charles  A.  Russell,  Beulah   (Bolivar 

County)    51,007 

Cloverdale    Planting    Co.,    Alligator 

(Bolivar    County) 50.505 

W.     H.     Howarth,     Skene     (Bolivar 

County)     50.389 

W.    J.    Unn,    Houston     (Chickasaw 

County)    51.974 

King   ft   Anderson.    Inc  ,   Clarksdale 

(Coahoma  County) 96,525 

J.  &  M.   McKee,   Prlars  Point    (Coa- 
homa County)    _.    82,112 

Garrett  ft  Son.  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)      81,225 

H.  H.  Twlford.   Alligator    (Coahoma 

County)    71.579 

Pox     Bros..     Clarksdale      (Coahoma 

County)    71.573 

Mohe»d    Planting    Co,    Lula    (Coa- 
homa County)    70.455 

W.  S.   Heaton.   Jr.   Lyon    (Coahoma 

County)      68,399 

J.   B.   Weeks.   Clarksdale    (Coahoma 

County)      65.504 

P.    P.    Williams    &    Son.    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma   County)     63,605 

Leon  C.  Bramlett,  Clarksdale   (Coa- 
homa   County)     62,974 

Graydon  Flowers,  Matson  (Coahoma 

County)      62.068 

Coimell  A  Co..  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)    58.805 

Johnson    Bros..    Prlars    Point    (Coa- 
homa   County)     56.562 

Wheeler-Oraham.     Coahoma     (Coa- 
homa County)    55.868 

Carr-Mascott  Planting.  Inc  .  Clarks- 
dale (Coahoma  County) 55.812 

J.      H.      Pruett,      Lyon      (Coahoma 

County)      54.832 

SUnmona    PlanUng    Co,    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma   County)     54,390 

W.     E.      Toimg.      Bobo      (Coahoma 

County)    53   232 

Maryland    PlanUng    Co  .    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma   County)     52.843 

Allen     A     Rltch.     Lyon      (Coahoma 

County)    61.237 

C.      E.      Rhett,      Lyon       (Coahoma 

(County)    50.069 

Banks    St    Co..    Hernando    (De    Soto 

County)      9«   124 

Howard  &  Blythe  Plant.   Lake  Cor- 
morant (De  Soto  County ) 86,780 

R      L.     Sullivan.     Walls     (De     Soto 

County) 64.127 

R.     S.     Jarratt.     Walla     (De     Soto 

County)    63.157 

Oaddls      Farms.       Inc..      Raymond 

( Hlnda  County ) 67.  361 

C.      D.      Noble.      Edwards       (Hinds 

County)    61.289 

Egypt  PlanUng  Co.,  Cruger  (Holmes 

County)    82.444 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
pro-ams.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans  I  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued 
Stonewall    Planting     Co.    Thornton 

(Holmes    Cvuntyi... td2.  616 

Wayne     Watkins.     Cruger     (Holmes 

County)     59.669 

Lynchneld     Planting     Co..     Tchula 

(Holmes    County) 54.525 

Plutij       Planting       Co,       Thornton 

(  Holmes  County) 51,  703 

James      E       Colman,      Yazoo      City 

(Humphreys    County) 88.769 

C    B    Box  Co     Midnight  (Humphreys 

County)     79,403 

Nerren  Brothers,  Isola    (Humphreys 

County)     ,    _      75,306 

Spencer    H     Barret,    Belzonl    (Hum- 
phreys  County) 73,164 

Cordon  &   Partridge,   Louise    (Hum- 
phreys   County) ___      68.975 

R    D    Hlnes.  Yazoo  City  (Humphreys 

County)     52.718 

A   B   Jones.  Jr  .  Belzonl  (Humphreys 

Cuunty)     62,551 

Hagan  and  Bruion,  Hollandale  (Issa- 

qiien.^  County) 87.  220 

L<jyd    M     Heigle.    MayersvUle    ( Issa- 

queni    County) 63.692 

Johnson  Bnthers.  Valley  Park  (Issa- 
quena County  I 51   221 

Twenty  Miles  Planting.  Inc.  Tupelo 

(Lee    County) 82,462 

Race   Track   Plantation.   Greenwood 

I  Leflore   County).-. 96,755 

O   P   Bled.soe  Plantation,  Greenwood 

(Leflore   County) .._      83,570 

Roebuck   Planuttion,   Sldon   (Leflore 

County! 81.024 

L    W    Wade  Parnxs,  Inc..  Greenwood 

I  Leflore    County) . 79,133 

New    Hope    Plantation.    Greenwood 

I  Leflore    County). 77.605 

H      C      McShan.     Schlater     (Leflore 

County) 70.239 

Joe      Pugh.      Itta      Bena       (Leflore 

Countyi     66.899 

Reynolds     Planning     Co.,     Olendora 

(Leflore    County) _.      83.575 

Ruby  Planting  Co  .   In  care  of  J    P 

Sh.iw.   Money   1  Leflore  County)...      63   426 
Ed      Hunter     Steele.      Morgan      City 

(Leflore    County). _^      62  809 

Runnyme<Ie    Plantation,    Itta    Bena 

(Leflore    County) go   778 

Maloney   Farms,   Itta  Bena    (Leflore 

County)     , __        60.667 

T       J        Carter,       Money       (Leflore 

County)     58.652 

Hobson      Gary.      Schlater      (Leflore 

County)     56,656 

Elmwood      Plantation.      Greenwood 

(Leflore   County) 55  903 

Sturdlvant    &    Bishop.    Mlnter    City 

(Leflore   County) 54   ng 

W      L      Craig.     Greenwood     (Leflore 

County)     .    51.771 

Roberson     Plantation.     Mlnter     City 

(Leflore  County)    60.641 

B       G       McGeary.      Sldon      (Leflore 

County)     ,.. 60.141 

George  H    Moore,  Canton    (Madison 

County)     61,056 

Hays    Bros     &    Hall,    Sardls    (Panola 

County)     63,297 

J      H      Magee.     BatesvUle      (Panola 

County)     _,      59,647 

W     S     Taylor.    Jr ,    Como    (Panola 

County)     61.803 

F  R   Wright,  Jr  .  Lambert  (Quitman 

County)     79.533 

Dalmar  Plantation.  Mark3  (CJultman 

County)     65.173 

R«Tger    Davidson.    Marks     (Quitman 

County) 63.404 

Wise     Bros,     Jonestown     (Quitman 

County)     54,502 

J.  W    Patrick.  Jr  .  Brandon   (Rankin 

County)     67.819 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
program.-!.  1966  (excluding  prxce-support 
loari.^ )  —Continued 

MISSISSIPPI  — continued 
Murphy  Jones.  Nltta  Yuma  (Sharkey 

County)     W9.967 

H       G       Carpenter.      Rolling     Fork 

(Shajkey    County) 84.128 

Raymond    BroAn    &    J.    M.    Brown. 

Anguilla    (Sharkey  County) 83.419 

Moore     Planting     Co  ,      Inc  ,     Cary 

(Sharkey   County) 65,381 

Realty  Plantation,  Inc  ,  Rolling  Pork 

(Sharkey  County) 60,722 

Powers     Co  ,     Inc  ,     Cary      (Sharkey 

County)     59  404 

Evanna       Plantation,       Inc  .       Cary 

(Sharkey  County) 59,088 

B.tconia      Plantation,       Inc,      Cary 

(Sharkey  County) 57,557 

Little    PaJither    Plantation.    Leland 

(Sharkey   County) 52,346 

S     M      Montgomery,    Rolling    Fork 

(Sharkey   Countyi 51,023 

J      B      Dunaway    &•    Sons,    Anguilla 

(Sharkey  County) 50,009 

Brooks     Farms.     Drew      (Sunflower 

C<junty)     - 96,784 

W    D    Patterson,   Rome    (Sunflower 

County)     93,751 

Brldwell  Farms,  care  of  Grady  Tcxld. 

Shelby   (Sunflower  County) 79,652 

MlUups   Plantation,    Inc  ,    Indlanola 

(Sunflower   County)    58.894 

Allen   &    Brashler   Planting   Co.,    In- 
dlanola   (Sunflower  County) 69.511 

V   A   Johnson.  Indlanola  (Sunflower 

County)     69,245 

William    M    Pitts,    Indlanola    (Sun- 
flower    County) _.      67,600 

Mateele       M        Brewer,       Inverness 

(Sunflower   County) _     66.760 

W   P  Scruggs.  DoddsvUle  (Sunflower 

County)     66,325 

M      W      Jefcoat,     Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County).. __     65,077 

Mrs     Virginia    Polk,    care    of    J.    O. 
Prlchard.      Inverness      (Sunflower 

County) 64.436 

Df>ugla«    Mallette.    Indlanola    (Sun- 
flower County) 63.690 

Shurden    and    Owens,    Drew     (Sun- 
flower County) 62.762 

Philip   Pratesl,   Indlanola    (Sunflow- 
er County) 62,687 

J   Livingston  Estate,  RulevUle  (Sun- 
flower County) 56.665 

C    S    Sir    .ions.  Jr  ,  Inverness  (Sun- 
flower County ) 56,  665 

W     O     Shurden,    Drew    (Sunflower 

County) 56,034 

George    Llpe.    Indlanola    (Sunflower 

Countyi   55.903 

Brewer     Morgan.     Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County) 55,887 

Mateele       M.       Brewer.       Inverness 

(Sunflower    County) 51.920 

J     B     Balrd,    Inverness    (Sunflower 

County)   51.376 

J    L    Hill.   Jr  .   Webb    (Tallahatchie 

Countyi 71.185 

Annapeg.   Inc  ,   Mlnter  City    (Talla- 
hatchie   County) 75,842 

T  C  Buford,  Glendora  (Tallahat- 
chie   County) 74,600 

Jerry     Falls,     Webb      (Tallahatchie 

Countyi 71,079 

Equen  Plantation,  care  of  W  F 
D;.rnell.  Mlnter  City  (Tallahat- 
chie   Countyi 67.092 

Twilight     Plantiitlon.     Swan     Lake 

(Tallahatchie    County) 65.239 

Rainbow  Planting  Co  .  care  of  W  W. 
Pearson.        Webb        (Tallahatchie 

County)     61.075 

E   C   Fedrlc,  Glendora  (Tallahatchie 

County)     59.706 

Ralph  T  Hand.  Jr  ,  Glendora  (Talla- 
hatchie   County) 59.549 


Payments  of  $50  000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued 

Hoparka  Plantation,  care  of  P.  M. 
Mltchener.  Sumner  (Tallahatchie 
County)     $58,499 

J  A.  Townes,  Mlnter  City  (Tallahat- 
chie   County) 57.584 

E.  D.  Graham.  Sumner  (Tallahat- 
chie   County) 56,573 

T  B  Abbey,  Jr.,  Webb  (Tallahatchie 
County)    53,207 

Triple     M.     Planting     Co.,     Sumner 

iT.ilIahatchle    Countyi 52,526 

J.    R.    Flautt    &    Sons,    Swan    Lake 

(Tallahatchie    County) 52,423 

Cotton  Dixie,  Inc  ,  care  of  J.  B. 
Baker,  Webb  (Tallahatchie  Coun- 
ty)         52.380 

Frank  Sayle,  Charleston  (Tallahat- 
chie   Countyi 52,273 

S  M.  Fewell  &  Co.,  Vance,  Tallahat- 
chie   County) 50,238 

B.    F.    Harbert     Co.,     RoblnsonviUe 

(Tunica    County) 99,294 

Parker  Farms,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     91,143 

U.  O.  Bibb,  Jr.,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)    88,804 

M  L.  Earnheart  Co..  Tunica  (Tuni- 
ca County)   85,812 

S.  C.  Wilson  &  Son,  care  of  Shelby 
T.  Wilson,  Dundee  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)         84,869 

Owen  Brothers.  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     ^ 84,477 

Abbay  and  Leatherman,  Inc.,  Rob- 
lnsonviUe (Tunica  County) 82,509 

Hood  Farms,  Inc..  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     77.078 

Paul  Battle,  Tunica  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)     76,176 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc.,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)    75.662 

Clinton  P.  Owen,  RoblnsonviUe 
(Tunica  County)    73,363 

R.  W.  Owen,  Inc.,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     71,030 

S.  A.  Arnold.  Jr.,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)    65.694 

M.  P.  Moore.  Senatobia  (Tunica 
County)     63,655 

Oaklawn    Plantation,    Inc..    Dundee 

(Tunica  County)    61.820 

T.  O.  Earnheart  Co.,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)    60,550 

Carl  C.  May,  West  Helena,  Ark.  (Tu- 
nica County)    60,375 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     60,065 

Withers  &  Seabrook,  Tunica  (Tunica 
County)     60,604 

Hugh  Stephens,  New  Albany  (Union 
County)    81.328 

Aden    Brothers.    Inc.,    Valley    Park 

(Warren   County) 77,035 

H.  K.  Hammett  &  Sons.  Greenville 

(Washington  County)    95,858 

I.  D.  Nunnery,  Areola  (Washington 
County)    92.361 

Walker  Farms,  Inc.,  Care  of  George 
R.  Walker,  Stonevllle  (Washington 
County)    92.117 

Clyde  V.  Gault,  Leland  (Washing- 
County)    82,620 

Gilnockle      Planting      Co.,      Leland 

(Washington  County)    77,013 

Baker  Plant  Co..  Leland  (Washing- 
ton County)    75.308 

Fairfax  Plantation,  Ben  Walker. 
Trlbett    (Washington   County) --.     72,606 

Hiram  W.  Hill,  Indlannola  (Wash- 
ington County)    70,477 

Alex  Curtis,  Leland  (Washington 
County)     63,414 

DogW(X3d  Plantation,  W.  E.  Taylor, 
GreenvUle  (Washington  County).     69,378 

Refuge   Plantation,   Inc.,   Greenville 

(Washington  County) 58,770 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
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J.  C.  Reed.  Leland  (Washington 
County)     

Lakeland  Farms,  Hollandale  (Wash- 
ington County) 

Montgomery  &  Grlssc»n,  Leland 
( Washington  County ) 

John  T.  DUlard,  Leland  (Washing- 
ton County) 

E.  J.  Ganler,  Percy  (Washington 
County)    

Andrews  Bros.,  A.  L.  Andrews,  Le- 
land (Washington  County) 

Dan  L.  Smythe,  Leland  (Washington 
County)    

Billy  Joe  &  Franklin  Trotter,  Hollan- 
dale   (Washington  County) 

J.  C.  Sides,  Sr.,  Coffeevllle  (Yalo- 
busha   County) 

Lakeview  Planting  Co.,  Yazoo  City 
(Yazoo  County) 

H.  S.  Swayze,  Benton  (Yazoo 
County)    

E.  T.  Jordan  &  Sons,  Yazoo  City 
(Yazoo  County) 

Roby  Walker,  Bentonla  (Yazoo 
County)     

D.  H.  Dew.  Eden  (Yazoo  County).. 
Johnson      &     Simmons,      Bentonla 

(Yazoo  County) 

E.  T.  Schaefer,  Yazoo  City  (Yazoo 
County)    

Seward  &  Harris,  Midnight  (Yazoo 
County)    

S.  C.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City  (Yazoo 
County)    


MISSOURI 

J.  P.  Ward,  Gllman  City  (Davles 
County)    

Donald  E.  Morris,  Fortescue  (Holt 
County)    

Rids  Church,  care  ol  Don  Klfson 
Rids  Audit,  Independence  (Jack- 
son County)   

East  Fork  Ranch,  care  of  Tony  Lolll, 
Macon   (Macon  County) 

Wolf  Island  Farms,  Woir  Island 
(Mississippi  County)    

Marshall  Lands,  Inc.,  Charleston 
(Mississippi  County)    

Harland  Maxwell,  East  Prairie  (Mis- 
sissippi County)  

W.  C.  Bryant,  East  Prairie  (Missis- 
sippi County)   

A.  C.  Riley,  New  Madrid  (New  Madrid 
County)    

Acorn  Farms.  Inc.,  Wardell  (New  Ma- 
drid County)    

Swlney  &  Sons,  Morehouse  (New 
Madrid  County)    

Green  Top  Farms,  Inc.,  Richmond 
(Bay  County)    

E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Sikeston,  (Scott 
County)    

W.  P.  Hunter,  care  of  Blair  Dalton, 
Bell  City  (Stoddard  County) 

Taylor  Bros.,  Essex  (Stoddard 
County)    

MONTANA 

V.  B.  Crazier  tt  Sons,  Toston 
(Broadwater  County)    

Nash  Brothers,  Bedstone  (Sheridan 
County)    

S.  A.  Adaskavlch,  Shelby  (Toole 
County)    

NEBRASKA 

Hundahl  Farms,  care  of  Ernest  Hun- 
dahl,  Tekamah    (Burt  County).. 

Fred  Home,  Jr.  Atkinson  (Holt 
County)    

NEW    MEXICO 

A.  W.  Langenegger,  Hagerman  (Cha- 
ves   County) 

H.  C.  Berry,  Dexter  (Chaves  County) 


$57,  896 
57.  383 
57,  139 
56,  742 
55,784 
54,  872 
53,715 
50,  167 

86,  349 
95.442 
92,241 

87,  514 

65, 730 
61,003 

69,  975 

51,874 

50,  622 

50,  431 

69,  029 
52,  574 

69,  430 
69,  316 
85,  867 
81,913 
54,243 

51,  194 
56,  101 

52,  609 
61,391 
52,  986 
63,068 
73,  162 
69,  345 

66,  465 
65,  806 
61,  727 

68,614 
68,043 


73,  140 
61,  590 
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C.  Elton  Green.  Clovis  (Curry  Coun- 
ty)      $99,702 

Garrett   Corporation,   Clovis    (Curry 

County)    96,334 

Verney  Towns,  Muleshoe,  Tex.  (Cur- 
ry County) 85,983 

Bert  Williams,  Farwell.  Tex.   (Curry 

County)     85,952 

James   E.   &   Garrett,   Clovis    (Curry 

County)    82,495 

Leon  Marks,  Clovis  (Curry  County).     81,979 

Lockmiller   and   Son,   Clovis    (Curry 

County)    81,771 

L.  R.  Talley,  Texico  (Curry  County)  .     78,  000 

Dale  Elliot,  Clovis  (Curry  County)  ..     74,  751 

F.  L.  Ashley  Estate,  Melrose   (Curry 

County)    70,473 

O.  H.  Pattlson,  Clovis  (Curry  Coun- 
ty)          58,996 

John    H.    Spearman,    Clovis    (Curry 

County)     57,243 

Dave  Thompson,  FYiona,  Tex.  (Cur- 
ry  County) 53,873 

Albert  Matlock,  Clovis  (Curry  Coun- 
ty)         53,799 

John     Garrett,     Jr.,     Clovis     (Curry 

County)     60,283 

Snodgrass  &  Carlisle,  Roswell  (Eddy 

County)     72,420 

Moutray      Bros.,      Carlsbad      (Eddy 

County)    53,201 

M.  R.  Jones,  Lovington  (Lea  Coun- 
ty)          87,617 

John     K.     Burns,     Lovington     (Lea 

County)    65,209 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

A.   D.    Swindell,    Pantego    (Beaufort 

County)    -- 60,413 

M.    C.    Braswell    Farms,    Battleboro 

(Nash  County) 74,  813 

R.    E.    Parnell,    Parkton     (Robeson 

County)    56,206 

D.  D.  McColl,  St.  Pauls  (Robeson 
County)    55,833 

McNalr  Investment  Co.,  Laurinburg 

(Scotland   County) 86,802 

Sou.  Natl.  Bank  Agt.,  Annie  V.  J. 
Watkins,  Laurinburg  (Scotland 
County)    72,886 

Z.    V.   Pate,   Inc.,   Gibson    (Scotland 

County)    65.108 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Bert     Olson     and     Sons,     Glasston 

(Pembina  County) 59.019 

Otto  Engen,  Minot  (Ward  County).     55,461 

OKLAHOMA 

Wm.  J.  Schulte,  El  Reno  (Canadian 

County)    62,233 

F.  E.  Motley,  Hollis  (Harmon  Coun- 
ty)         78.776 

Wayne   Q.   Winsett,  Altus    (Jackson 

County)    69,615 

Murray  R.  Williams,  Altus  (Jackson 

County)    60,422 

ORECJON 

Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls  (Kla- 
math  County) 69,070 

Tucker    Ottmar    Farms,    Inc.,    Echo 

(Morrow   County) 54,030 

Joe  Heater,  Mord  (Sherman  County)      83,  160 

H.   A.   Main,   Pilot   Rock    (Umatilla 

County)    70,270 

Key  Bros.,  Milton  Preewater  (Uma- 
tilla   County) 62,576 

PtTEBTO    RICO 

R.     Gonzalez     Hernandez,     Agulrre 

(Mayaguez  County) 94,395 

Carlos  F.  Quiles  Trust,  Hormigueroe 

(Mayaguez  Coiinty) 91,707 

Mario  Mercado  E.  Hijos,  GuayaniUa 

(Mayaguez   County) 85,841 

M.    H.    SoldervlUa,    executor.   Ponce 

(Mayaguez  County) 79,134 
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W.  Br*vo  Monagas.  Mayaguez   (Ma- 

yagruez  Coun'.y» $79,045 

Coop  Azucarera  Los  Canos,  Areclbo 

(Mayaguez  County i 73.940 

Agrlc  Del  Monte.  Cayey   (Mayaguez 

County)    70.540 

E.  Qulnones  SamboUn.  San  German 

(Mayaguez  County) 63.477 

R.  Sefton  Wallace.  Ensenada  ^  Maya- 
guez Cotinty) 60.492 

H.   L.   Brund,   Guayama    ^M.lyaguez 

County)    60.486 

Wlrshlng  &  Co..  Mercedita  (Maya- 
guez County) 58.098 

SOtJTH   CAROLrWA 

Klrkland  &  Best.  Ulmers  (Allen- 
dale  County) 58.981 

C.  P.  PolBton  Jr..  Blenheim.  (Dil- 
lon County) 69.862 

Lawrence  E.  Pence.  McColl  (Marl- 
boro County) 78.675 

Charles  E.  Lynch.  BvlUe   (Marlboro 

County)    --- 64.164 

J.    A.    McDonald,    BvlUe    (Marlboro 

County)    51.275 

J.  P.  Bland.  Jr..  MayesvUle  (Sumter 

County)     83.014 

SOVTH    DAKOTA 

Stanley     Asmussen,      Agar      (Sully 

County)    52,166 

TENNESSEE 

Cowan    Bros.,    La    Grange    (Fayette 

County)    65.932 

W  T  Jamison.  Jr.  TlptonvUle  (Lalce 

County)    56.248 

Jin    Fullen,    Ashport     (Laviderdale 

County)    66.542 

H.  8.  Mitchell.  MUUngton.    (Shelby 

County)    57,897 

E.   P.   Crenshaw.    Memphis    (Shelby 

County)    51.688 

TEXAS 

Caxl   C.   Bamert,    Muleshoe    (Bidley 

County) 67.342 

Horace    Hutton.     Muleshoe     (Bailey 

County) 65.018 

W.     B.     Little,     Muleshoe      (Bailey 

County) 69.098 

W.     T.     MlUen,     Muleshoe      (Bailey 

County) 56.442 

J.      G.      Amn.      Muleshoe      (Bailey 

County) 50.557 

Bentley  Johnston.   De  Kalb    (Bowie 

County) 75.524 

William  H.  ParrU,   De  Kalb    (Bowie 

County) 65.039 

J.     P.     Terrell     i     Son,     Navasota 

(Br»zoeCovmty) 72.999 

Brazos    A.    Varlfico.    Bryan     (Brazos 

County) 68,275 

Joe  Varlaco.  Bryan  (Brazos  County) .     50,  427 
Porter     Bros.,     Caldwell      (Burleson 

County) 85.737 

Holland   Porter.  Caldwell    (Burleson 

County) 78.892 

H.    H.    &    Edgar    Baker,    Socnerville 

(Burleaon  County) 77,058 

Boy  Smith.  Corpus  ChrUtl  (Calhoun 

Coanty) 54,278 

Oscar  Mayfleld  &  Sons.  Taft  (Cam- 
eron  County) 90.587 

Elijah   B.   Adams.   Harllngen    (Cam- 
eron  County) 67.883 

Henry     V.     Macomb,     Los     Presnos 

(Cameron  County)--- 63.235 

John  A.  Abbott.  Harllngen  (Cameron 

County) 59,862 

Texas  Technological  Research  F.  R. 

M.,  Paatex  (Carson  County) 64.084 

Frank  Robinson,  Panhandle  (Carson 

County) 60.383 

O.   L.   wmis.   Jr..   Dlmmltt    (Castro 

County) 94,213 

Homer  Hill,  Hart  (Castro  County)-.     90,211 


Payments  of  SSO.OOO  to  t99.999  uruUr  ASCS 
program-!.  1366  [rxvluding  pnce-suppcrt 
loans)  —Continued 

TEXAS — continued 
Milton     Bagwell.     Dlmmltt     (Castro 

County)     --- •87.361 

F.      O.       Masten,       Sudan       (Castro 

County)     83.733 

Chaa.       E.       Armstrong.       Dlmmltt 

(C.ustro    County) 64.389 

Dulanev  Brothers.  Dlmmltt   (Castro 

County)     64.381 

Clements    Corp.    Plalnvlew    (Castro 

Coui.ty)     58.140 

Homer      A       Hill,       Hart       (Castro 

County)     54.167 

Jerry  Cluck.  Hart  (Castro  County).     53.673 
Ttuv.s    Campbell,    Dlmmitt    (Castro 

Cour;ty)     51.979 

C      C      Slaughter     Farms,     Morton 

(Cochran  County)   99.647 

R.     L      Polvado.     Morton     (Cochran 

County)     79.477 

D     E     Benham.    Morton     (Cochran 

County)    77.751 

J      E      Polvado.     Morton     (Cochran 

County)    67.021 

Slaughter       HIU       Co.,       Levelland 

(Oschran    County) 58,707 

Erma     Griffith.     Morton      (Cochraji 

County)    - 58,607 

T.  Cattle  Co..  care  of  B.  B.  Wegen- 
hoft.       Eagle       Lake        (Colorado 

Countyi     54.856 

Leslie    Mitchell.    Crosbyton    (Crosby 

County)    97.640 

The     McLaughlins,     Ralls     (Crosby 

County)     74,472 

Luis  Garcia  Sons,  Inc.,  Spur  (Crosby 

County)     61,590 

J    P.  Beck,  Ralls  (Crosby  County)  --     59,  926 
G  J  Pirkhlll.  Jr.,  Crosbyton  (Crosby 

County)    53.761 

Delton       Caddell.       Ralls       (Crosby 

County)    50.925 

Carl      Archer.     Spearman      (Dallam 

County)    ^-      58.505 

E  Bar  S  Ranch,  care  of  Jas   RatcllfT. 

R  R.  2,  Mesqulte  (Dallas  County)  -     55.  081 
Sam    C     Jenkins.    Lamesa    (Dawson 

County)     90.561 

R  M   Mlddleton,  O'Donnell  (Dawson 

County)    --     56.693 

Woodw.ird      Farms,      Inc  ,      Lamesa 

(Dawson   County)    55,351 

Carson     Echols,     Lamesa      (Dawson 

County)     63.993 

Gordon   V.   Waldrop.   Lamesa   (Daw- 
son County)    .-     51,147 

W.  H.  Gentry,  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

County)     76.624 

VlrgU     F      Marsh.     Hereford     (Deaf 

Smith  County)    74,008 

White  Farms  &  Cattle  Co.,   Canyon 

(Deaf   Smith   County) 69.002 

B.  T.  Spear.  WUdorado  (Deaf  Smith 

County)     68.623 

Delmar  R.   Durrett.   Amarlllo    (Deaf 

Smith  County)    66.733 

A.  R.  DUlard,  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

County)     62,740 

R.    K.    Brooks,    Tulla    (Deaf    Smith 

County)     59,351 

Clarence     D      Camahan.     Hereford 

(Deaf  Smith  County) 57,  085 

O.  D.  Bingham,  Prtdna  (Deaf  Smith 

County)     55,322 

James     Overstrcet.     Hereford     (Deaf 

Smith  County)   55.136 

Cruce    G.    Richardson,    Vega     (Deaf 

Smith  County)    51.147 

Billy  Wavne  Sls&on,  Hereford   (Deaf 

Smith  County)    50,524 

Don      Kimball.      WUdorado       (Deiif 

Smith  County)    50.285 

G     B     Morris.    Crosbyton    (Dickens 

County)     50.285 

L.  R.  Allison  Co.,  TornlUo   (El  Paso 

County)     54,834 

Basil        Abate.        Bremond        (Falls 

County)    68.764 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  S99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  iricliiding  price-support 
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R       A       HarUng      AG,      Telephone 

(Fannin    County) $69,  M7 

Marble       Brothers.      South      Plains 

(Floyd   County)    92.974 

J      E      Franklin.     Lubbock      (Floyd 

County)     92,249 

John    C.    AUord.   Petersburg    (Floyd 

County)     72,607 

William  S.  Poole.  Dougherty   (Floyd 

County)     68,919 

R.      I.      Bennett,      Lockney      (Floyd 

County)    66,773 

Dorrls     Jones,        Floydada       (Floyd 

County)     58,197 

Thomiis       Bros  ,       Lockney       (Floyd 

County)    55,957 

J     S.    Hale,    Jr  ,    Floydada     (Floyd 

County)    65,145 

Vernon  GoiXl^n'ln,  Seagraves  (Gaines 

Oninty)    79,709 

John    Henry   Jones,   Welch    (Gaines 

O.unty)    69,051 

Fred  Barrett,  Jr.,  Seminole    (Gaines 

County)     58,997 

Verlon  Hilburn,  Lovlngton,  N.  Mex. 

(G.ilnes  County) 58,333 

Nix     &     Norman.     Lamesa     (Gaines 

County)     66.577 

Wheeler   Robertson.  Idalou    (Gaines 

County)     56.224 

Earl        Layman.        Loop         (Gaines 

County)    53,487 

C     E     Hilburn,    Lovlngton,    N.    Mex, 

(Gaines  County) 51,668 

Marlon       C.       Bowers,       Brownfleld 

(Gaines  County) 50,917 

J.      C.      Miller,      Abernathy      (Hale 

County)     94,008 

Elmo     Stephens,     Plainview      (Hale 

County)    84,721 

Jame.',   Cannon,      Plalnvlew       (Hale 

County)    71,836 

Grady   Shepard,   Hale   Center    (Hale 

County)     65,221 

Frank      Moore,      Plalnvlew       (Hale 

County)     65,093 

H    D    Smith.  Hart   (Hale  County)--     64,317 
Jason     H.      Allen,      Lubbock      (H;Ue 

County)    61,214 

Riivmond     Akin,     Plalnvlew     (Hale 

(Tounty)     55,738 

I.     F.     Lee,     Hale     Center      (Hale 

County)      54,599 

Swann    Pettlt,    Hale    Center    (Hale 

County)      54,063 

Ballard  and  Hurt,  Plalnvlew  (Hale 

County)      53,338 

John    Trlmmler,    Jr.,    Hale    Center 

(Hale     County) 52,864 

Ralph    Wheeler,    Edmonson     (Hale 

County)      52,686 

A.     J.     Glvens,     Plalnvlew      (Hale 

County)    62,391 

E.    A.    Houston,    Abernathy     (Hale 

County)      62,008 

J,  H.  Klrby  and  Sons.  Hale  Center 

(Hale     County) 50.685 

R.  L.  Porter  Est,  Spearman  (Hans- 
ford   County) 87,218 

Jack      Hart,      Gruver       (Hansford 

County)      68.372 

R.  E.   and  Rue   Sanders,  Spearman 

(Hansford      County) 52.009 

Texas  Farming  Corporation.  Hartley 

(Hartley    Countyi 78,801 

Sharv  Farms.  Inc.,  Mission  (Hidalgo 

Countyi    ---       94.889 

Brvon      Canapbell,      Raymondsvllle 

(Hidalgo   County) 87,096 

BUI  Burns,  Raymondsvllle  (Hidalgo 

County)     77,211 

Sam  Sparks,  Santa  Rosa   (Hidalgo 

County)      62,408 

Guerra       Bros..       Linn       (Hidalgo 

County)      67,777 

Bcckwlth  Farms,  Progreso  (Hidalgo 

County)      65.347 
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J      B.     Pollock,     HargU      (Hidalgo 
County)     $51,763 

White  Face  Farms.  Inc.,  Levelland 

(Hockley    County) 94,633 

Post  Montgomery,  Levelland  (Hock- 
ley   County) 82,667 

Cobleland  Farms,  Levelland  (Hock- 
ley   County)--. 61,646 

J.  Walter  Hobgood,  Anton  (Hockley 
County) 61,436 

Spade  Farms,  Inc,  Lubbock  (Hock- 
ley County) 60,835 

B    E,  Walker,  Port  Hancock   (Hud 


programs,    1966    (excluding    price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

TEXAS — continued 

J.     C.    Mills,     Abernathy     (Parmer 

County)     $63,693 

Ralph  W.  Shelton,  Prlona   (Parmer 

County)    60,037 

Pangman  Farms,  Inc.,  Frlona  (Par- 
mer  County)    68,601 

Mike       Allen,        Prlona        (Parmer 

County)     67,016 

BUI    St.    Clair.    Muleshoe    (Parmer 

County)     60,991 

J.   D.   Klrkpatrlck,  Bovlna    (Parmer 

County)     50,434 

A,  B.  Poster,  Pecos  (Pecos  County)  --     87,  634 


speth   County)-.- 63,120     Lakeside      Farms,     Fort      Stockton 

Grady  E.   Miller.   Jr.,  Port  Hancock  (Pecos  County)    62,  159 

(Hudspeth    County) 62,248     Harral  and  Marable,  Port  Stockton 

Claude   Hlgley,   Stinnett    (Hutchln-  (Pecos  County) 60,734 

son  county) —  67,803      W.     T.     Lattner     and     Son.     Pecos 

E.    K.     Angeley.    Muleshoe     (Lamb  (Reeves  County) 99. 9°^ 

county)    -  -  83  958     V7.  W.  Hill,  Pecos  (Reeves  County)  —     98, 960 

W      C.     Sto'ut,"  Muleshoe      (Lamb         '  Walter     B.     Shaw.     Pecos     (Reeves 

county)     75,066  County)    88,624 

K.    B.    Parish,     Sprlnglake     (Lamb  Reetex       Farms.       Pecos       (Reeves 

County)     70,743  County) 87,296 

Clayton    Farms,    Sprlnglake    (Lamb  Dingier      Farms.      Pecos       (Reeves 

County)  70,754  County)    78,479 

J     D.     Smith,"" LI ttlefleld      (Lamb  J,  F.  Crews.  Pecos  (Reeves  County)     71.167 

County)      -  61,274      Davidson      Bros,,      Pecos      (Reeves 

T.V.Murrell,  Earth  (Lamb  County)-  63,304  County)    ----------     78,784 

J.  B.James,  Olton  (Lamb  county)-  62,667     Rowe    and    Turnbough,    Toyahvale 
William     E,     Armstrong,     Lubbock  (Reeves  County)    „—--—— -     63,669 

(Lubbock    county) 99,369     Broyles  Pecos  Farm,  Port  Stockton 

Smith    Brothers,    Slaton    (Lubbock  (Reeves  County) -— 62,248 

County)    73,076     W.      R.      Sage.      Lubbock      (Reeves 

Standefer-Gray,  Inc.,  Lubbock  (Lub-  County) 60,474 

bock  county) 73,020     «•     G-     Passmore.     Pecos     (Reeves 


A.    L,     Cone,     Lubbock     (Lubbock 


County)    67,627 


Countv)       '  -  70  426     J.  W.  Bryan,  Pecos  (Reeves  County)     66,949 


Lubbock    Irrigation     Co.,    Lubbock 

(Lubbock    County) 68,636 

Carson  Farms  Pts,,  care  of  A.  L. 
(Tone,  Lubbock  (Lubbock 
County)     63,9D2 

J.  Carter  Caldwell,  Slaton  (Lubbock 
County)     68,499 

Annette  O.  Martin,  Lubbock  (Lub- 
bock County) 54,556 

Wendell  D.  Vardeman,  Slaton  (Lub- 
bock County)    62,670 

L.  L,  Lawson.  Lubbock  (Lubb(X:k 
County)     62,202 

Davis -Son,  care  of  Don  E,  Davis, 
RopesvlUe  (Lubbock  County) 62,067 

W,  C.  Huffaker  Jr„  Tahoka  (Lynn 
County)     97,360 

John  Saleh,  OT)onnell  (Lynn 
County)     62,400 

Wm,  G.  Lumsden,  Wilson  (Lynn 
County)     69,496 

J.  W.  Gardenhlre,  O'Donnell  (Lynn 
County)     58.053 

Cecil  Dorman,  O'Donnell  (Lynn 
County)     56.236 

Glen  Cox.  Lenorah  (Martin 
County)     74,776 

James  M.  Warner,  Waco  (McLen- 
nan County)   63,127 

Bob  Evans.  Midland  (Midland 
County)     68.789 

Louie  Koonce,  Midland  (Midland 
County)     63,276 

James  Br(X)ks,  Midland  (Midland 
County)    60,435 

E.     Martin     Gossett,     Jr.,     Dumas 


Virgil     M.     Glenn.     Pecos     (Reeves 

County)    54,864 

Coy  Praley,  Pecos  (Reeves  County)  _     63.  998 
H.    R,    Hudson,   Jr.,    Pecoe    (Reeves 

County)    51.576 

J.      B.      Hopkins,      Pecos      (Reeves 

County)    61,474 

Tom      Passmore.      Pecos      (Reeves 

County)    60.426 

Goodland  Farms.  Inc..  Hearne  (Rob- 
ertson County)  77.773 

Lee     Fazzlno.     Bryan      (Robertson 

County)    64.129 

Joe     Relstlno.    Hearne     (Robertson 

County)    61,015 

John  C.  Relstlno,  Hearne   (Robert- 
son County)    59,876 

James  H.  Jones,  Hearne  (Robertson 

County)    62,115 

Sam  Degella,  Sr.,  Hearne  (Robertson 

County)    61,809 

Heirs   of  Jos.  F.   Green,  Taft    (San 

Patricio  County) 69,995 

Starr     Produce     Farm     Acct.,     Rio 

Grande  City  (Starr  County) 64,  611 

M.      T.      Glenn,      Tulla      (Swisher 

County)    90,682 

Warner       Reld,       Tulla       (Swisher 

County)    87,822 

B.  Raymond  Evans,  Tulla  (Swisher 

County)    86,  162 

MlUer    Farms    Co.,    Tulla    (Swisher 

County)    65,464 

Alvls       Hefley,       Tulla        (Swisher 

County)    66,045 

J.     L.      Francis,      Kress      (Swisher 

County)    65.142 
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Alazan    Farms,    Harllngen    (Willacy 

County)     -.- $73,069 

K.     L.     Morrow,     Lyford      (Willacy 

County)     62,325 

S.   R.   &   C.  D.   Stone  TST,   Aransas 

Pass  (Willacy  County) 51,465 

Norment     Foley,      Uvalde      (Zavala 

County)     58.022 

Ritchie  Bros,,   Crystal  City   (Zavala 

County)    51,360 

WASHINGTON 

D.       E.       Phillips.       Llnd       (Adams 

County)    72,629 

Leonard     &      Henry     Franz,      Llnd 

(Adams  County)    67,528 

Hutterlan  Brethren,  Inc.,   Espanola 

(Adams  County)    53.304 

Bl  County  Farms,  Prosser    (Benton 

County)    63.526 

VoUmer-Bayne,      Prosser       (Benton 

County)    65,367 

Nell     Rasor,     Royal     City      (Orant 

County)    71.141 

Lonneker  Farms,   Inc.,  Walla  Walla 

(Walla   Walla   County) 77,390 

Grote  Farms,  Inc.,  care  of  Ben  Grote, 

Prescott  (Walla  Walla  County).-  54,189 
Cecil  R.  Anderson.   Prescott    (Walla 

Walla    County)     50.773 

Glen      Miller,      Colfax       (Whitman 

County)    92,905 

McGregor     Land     &     LlvesfOflk  Co., 

Hooper   (Whitman  County) 74,526 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  O.   Link,   Cambria    (Colum- 
bia   County) 79,706 

WYOMING 

Covey  &  Dayton,  care  of  John  Day- 
ton. Cokevllle  (Uncoln  County)-.     61,890 


(Moore  County)   62,099     g       j^      Barrett.      Kress      (Swisher 


Lloyd    Beauchamp,    Dumas    (Moore 


Covmty)    53,  187 


County)    66,669     g   q   Thompson,  Plalnvlew  (Swish- 

Marshall      Cator,     Sunray      (Moore  er    County) 61.185 

County)    54.493      Howard    Hurd,    Brownfleld     (Terry 

James  Fortson.  Corslcana   (Navarro  County)    79,862 

County)    72,000     Charlie     Caswell,     Meadow     (Terry 

Herbert  L.  Williams,  Roscoe  (Nolan  County)    62,069 

County)                                               .  66,388     Texas    Department    of    Corrections, 

Clarence    Martl'n,"pr'lona     (Parmer  Bryon   W.   Plr««)n,    Sugar   Land 

County)  77,081         (Walker    County) 62,434 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Agricultural  Subcommittee, 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  its  position  on  this  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  usual 
thorough  and  judicious  handling  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  carefully  and  fairly 
considers  each  dollar  that  is  requested. 
Each  year,  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  bears  the  stamp  of  thorough 
and  just  consideration  by  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  agricultural  experts  in  the 
country.  Similarly,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Hruska] 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  his  first 
year  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  slash  the  heart  out  of  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill. 

Periodically,  in  certain  quarters,  a 
great  hue  and  cry  is  raised  to  place  a 
limitation  on  Government  payments  to 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

This  furor  usually  comes  from  two 
rraln  groups:  those  who  believe  that  pay- 
ments to  farmers  should  be  regulated  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  mainly  benefit 
only  small,  family-size  farming  opera- 
tions that  need  help  most;  and  those 
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that  look  upon  all  fann  paj-menta  as 
some  sort  of  welfare  program.  To  the 
first  I  would  say  that  If  they  seek  to  aid 
the  family  farmer,  wrecking  a  great  por- 
tion of  aigTlcuIture  will  be  disastrous  in 
Its  multiple  Implications  to  the  family 
farmer. 

Neither  group  viewpoint  is  consistent 
v.ith  the  facts. 

Payments  are  an  Integral  part  of  farm 
programs.  They  are  carefully  tailored  to 
specific  commodity  situations  For  diver- 
sion of  cropland  they  represent  a  partial 
compensation  for  production  adjustment 
that  Is  made  In  the  national  Interest.  In 
the  case  of  price  support  payments,  they 
represent  an  economy  and  saviig  to  the 
taxpayers  becau^  in  their  absence  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  would  be  higher. 
I  point  out  that  the  urban  dweller,  by 
the  modest  price  he  pays  for  food  and 
fiber,  is  getting  the  benefit  of  these  pay- 
ments to  the  agricultural  commuruty 
The  payments  are  not  something  for 
nothing.  They  are  not  welfare  They  do 
not  represent  handouts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment They  were  adopted  as  the  least 
costly  method  of  achieving  program  ob- 
jectives by  a  productive  agriculture  with 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 

We  look  at  the  vast  complex  of  Russia, 
with  its  vast  amount  of  rich  land,  and 
we  see  the  accomplishment  of  our  agri- 
culture. We  are  the  most  successful  agri- 
cultural nation  on  earth,  with  abun- 
dances and  surpluses  that  have  helped 
us  In  our  foreign  policy  at  a  far  less 
price  than  more  expensive  programs 
would  cost  us  had  we  attempted  the 
overseas  objectives  with  a  more  expen- 
sive program  than  an  abundance  of  food. 
The  limitation  of  Government  payments 
could  well  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
voluntary  farm  programs  as  we  know 
them. 

Some  Members  have  candidly  stated 
today  th;t  they  want  to  abolish  the  farm 
programs. 

Farm  programs  are  designed  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  balance  between  what 
farmers  produce  and  what  can  be  used — 
either  domestically  or  through  export 
channels. 

In  the  dollar  balance.<!.  agricultural 
exports  bring  In  more  dollars  than  any- 
thing else  to  help  offset  the  outflow  of 
gold. 

Present  technology  is  so  advanced  and 
resources  are  so  great  that  It  is  essential 
for  these  farm  programs  to  be  tailored 
to  the  prevailing  comjnodlty  situation. 
Payments  also  are  geared  to  the  par- 
ticularly commodity  situation  Under  the 
action  farm  programs,  administered  by 
farmer-elected  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committees,  pay- 
ments can  be  grouped  in  two  general 
categories:  First,  diversion  and  price 
support:  and  second,  conservation. 

Diversion  payments  are  used  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  production 
and  qiiantlties  that  can  be  used:  in  other 
words,  to  Induce  a  producer  to  hold  down 
his  acreage  and  production.  Such  pay- 
ments are  made  under  acreage  diversion 
programs  for  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grralns. 
and  also  xmder  the  cropland  adjustment. 
cropland  conversion  and  conservation 
reserve  programs.   Other   provisions   of 


the  commodity  diversion  programs,  such 
ats  pi  ice  support  payments  and  certifi- 
cates, also  play  an  Important  part  m 
inducing  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion to  desirable  levels 

Ba.sic  to  our  understanding  of  diver- 
sion i)aymcnt.s  Ls  the  cold,  hard  fact  that 
It  Is  national  agricultural  policy  to  ad- 
just production  and  supply  We  have  a 
choice  of  two  approaches  to  achieve  this 
We  can  in.sist  on  a  mandaU)ry  proKrani 
with  apportioned  acreages  and  produc- 
tion limitations,  or  we  can  accomplish 
tiie  desired  objective  throut;h  volunUiry 
programs  witii  ir.centives.  such  as  diver- 
sion paymentB.  The  effort  is  to  adjust  the 
national  supply  The  size  of  the  payment 
only  reflects  the  detiree  of  participation 
or  contribution  to  the  total  adjustment 
Excluding  lartje  acreages  from  participa- 
tion by  denying  Large-scale  farm  opera- 
tors to  earn  payments  would  be  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  tiie  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  deny  large  operators  an 
opporluiuty  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram we  certainly  would  fail  In  our  pri- 
mary objective  of  adjusting  supply,  and 
total  production  would  Increase. 

In  the  ca.se  of  price  .support  loan  opera- 
tions, If  we  attempt  to  deny  or  limit  the 
loan  program  to  large  operators  we  would 
only  force  their  production  onto  the 
market  and  into  regular  commercial 
channels  without  any  guarantee  Lliat 
such  marketings  would  be  conducted  In 
an  orderly  fasiiion.  and  with  no  assur- 
ance that  the  pressure  on  prices  would 
not  hurt  the  smaller  operators  who  were 
unable  to  protect  themselves  In  the  mar- 
ketplace 

Price  support  or  equivalent  pay- 
ments are  made  to  eligible  producers  of 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  wool,  mohair, 
and  sugar.  The  payments  in  tlie  case  of 
cotton  and  grains  are  offsets  to  reduc- 
tions In  expected  returns  which  fanners 
could  heretofore  get  for  their  crops  by 
placing  them  under  loan  and  turning 
them  over  to  the  Government  in  settle- 
ment of  the  loans 

Payments  on  wool  and  mohair  provide 
sui  incentive  to  increa.sed  production 
which  is  part  of  our  national  agricul- 
tural policy. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  economy  of 
this  commodity  is  rigidly  structured. 
Sugar  payments  are  generally  referred  to 
as  "conditional"  because  of  tlie  various 
requirements  imposed  before  they  can 
be  issued.  Sugar  payments  are  more  tlian 
offset  by  taxes  imposed  on  sugar  proc- 
essed, both  domestic  and  imported 

Conservation  payments  are  made  un- 
der various  programs.  A  common  char- 
acteristic of  all  such  payments  is  that 
they  share  the  costs  incurred  by  owners 
in  carrying  out  needed  and  approved 
conservation  practices.  Such  payments 
have  been  appropriately  de.scribed  as  re- 
flecting the  benefits  to  the  total  nrtlonal 
economy  from  needed  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

There  appears  to  be  among  some  peo- 
ple a  substantial  mlsurulcrstandlng  that 
Government  payments  to  farmers  are 
"something  for  nothinK."  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  Paj-ments  are 
part  of  a  stabilizing  mechanism  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  economy. 
Payments  are  made  to  farmers  to  take 


land  out  of  production.  It  is  privately 
owned  or  operated  land — their  land.  They 
have  the  capital  equipment,  the  know- 
how,  and  the  Inherent  right  to  produce 
a  commodity  on  it.  They  forgo  the  re- 
turn from  this  output  In  return  for  pay- 
ments. 

Again,  payments  to  farmers  are  in  lieu 
of  income  the  producer  would  have  re- 
ceived from  raising  crops  on  acreace 
held  out  of  production,  or  to  prevent 
lo.sses  which  would  occur  to  our  national 
endowment  of  soil  and  water  resources 
for  future  generations  In  the  absence  of 
needed  conservation  measures. 

In  all  cases,  payments  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  farmer's  contribution. 
Clearly,  a  payments  limitation  would 
prevent  participation  In  programs  by  the 
larger  producers.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served;  in  fact,  the  supply  ad- 
justment mechanism  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized  if  we  forced  large-scale 
farming  operations  out  of  our  farm  pro- 
eram.s  The  nonparticlpatlon  of  these 
larger  farms  would  result  In  Increased 
cosLs  to  the  Goverment.  less  effective 
programs,  and  quite  probably  a  complete 
collapse  of  our  present  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  for  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  We  wUl  almost  run 
out  of  time. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  limit  my- 
self to  2 ',  .i  minutes. 

Mr  President,  so  much  could  be  said 
about  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
amendment  that  I  could  take  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  I  have  a  speclaJ  re- 
sponsibility here  with  respect  to  another 
phase  of  agriculture. 

Last  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee.  I  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
which  for  the  first  time  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  minimum  wage  in 
agriculture.  That  bill  applied  only  to 
farmers  with  more  than  seven  employees. 
Tlie  family  farmer  was  not  affected. 

We  have  raised  the  cost  of  agricultural 
production  by  putting  a  $1  an  hour  floor 
under  the  wages  for  tlie  larger  farm  If 
we  cut  off  the  payments  income,  it  will 
be  a  disaster  to  agriculture. 

h\jT  years  I  have  attempted  to  secure 
a  fair  wage  for  the  low-paid  agricultural 
worker.  We  conduced  heariiigs  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  un- 
der the  cliairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  in  the  closing  days  of  June,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  do  something  for 
migratory  labor.  But  if  we  slash  the 
farmers'  income,  how  can  he  pay  a  fair 
wage  to  the  agricultural  worker?  The 
propo-sed  amendment  would  cut  off  all 
payments  over  $10,000. 

On  Febniary  1,  the  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers  became  $1  an  hour, 
uruler  the  Federal  program,  for  the 
farmer  who  hired  more  than  .seven  work- 
era  in  a  quarter.  February  1  of  next 
year,  it  goe.s  to  $1  15,  and  on  February  1, 
1969.  to  $1.30. 

We  now  have  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  these  programs  for  the  group 
Oif  farmers  whom  we  are  asking  to  raise 
the  wage  of  farmworkers.  Having  sup- 
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ported  the  program  to  secure  a  living 
wage  for  the  agricultural  workers,  the 
entire  program  will  be  wrecked  if  the 
farmer  is  not  allowed  an  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  8,  volume  4 
of  the  hearings,  showing  the  number  and 


the  amoimt  of  farm  employment  In  the 
country,  the  table  on  page  12,  volume  4 
of  the  hearings,  showing  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  country  and  the  number  of 
employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T\BLE  1. — form  emplot/ment:  Type  of  worker  and  region  in  1066,  and  percentage  change, 

1960-66 


Region 

1966 

Percentage  change,  1950-66 

Total            Family ' 

Hired 

Total 

Family  > 

Hired 

1 
Thousand!    TRouJand* 
422                308 
S89                518 
9S4                 822 
393       ,         333 
877                656 
435       1         273 
393                262 
429                301 
266                167 
456                214 

Thoutandi 
114 

71 
132 

60 
221 
162 
131 
128 

99 
242 

-55 
-40 
-44 
-42 
-48 
-56 
-62 
-49 
-36 
-32 

-52 
-38 
-43 
-41 
-52 
-64 
-66 
-50 
-37 
-38 

-61 

-51 

-50 

-43 

-90 

-29 

Dilti  Slates    — 

-50 

Southern  Plains      ....... 

-47 

-34 

Pjcrtic                         

-27 

United  Stales 

5,214 

3,854 

1,360 

-47 

-49 

-42 

•  Family  workers  include  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers. 
Source   (36). 

T.\BLE  3. — Income  per  farm-operator  family:  Realized  groat,  net,  and  off-farm  income,  by 
value  of  tales  classes,  United  Statet,  1965 


Value  ol  sales  per  tami 


Number  of 
(arms 


PC.OOC  and  over 

110,00010  J19,999.... 

$5,000  to  J9,999 

C.WCIot4,999 

LtssthaQy,500i.... 

Total,  all  farms 


499.000 
519,000 
498,000 
410,000 
1.448,000 


3, 374, 000 


Realized  farm  incoma 


Gn>ss> 


154,767 

15,971 

8,809 

4,968 

2,049 


13, 319 


Net' 


$13, 547 
5,952 
3,741 
2,383 
1,095 


4,210 


Off-fann  income  > 


Amount 


1,590 
1,904 
2,220 
3,402 


2.5(7 


Percentage  ol 
toUl 


14 
21 
34 
48 

76 


38 


'  Income  of  farm-operator  families  received  from  sources  other  tlian  ttie  farm  operated.  ,    .    .. 

'  Includes  easti  racerpti.  Government  payments,  and  nonmorey  income  such  as  products  consumad  dirtctly  m  farm  liousetiolds. 

'Gross  less  farm  expenses,  rncluding  deprecation  and  othei  capital  consumption  and  interest  on  farm  mortgage  debt. 

'  Includes  noncommercial  farms. 

Source:  (35). 


Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding  and 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship In  connection  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  It  Is  seldom  that  I 
am  In  disagreement  with  him  on  an  is- 
sue but  at  this  time,  on  this  complicated 
and  complex  matter,  I  must  oppose  him. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
farmers  are  paid  to  divert  to  other  uses, 
land  normally  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cotton.  As  a  result,  planting  went 
down  from  over  15  million  acres  In  1960 
to  10,350,000  acres  in  1966,  9,725,000  in 
1967.  Farmers  received  payments  for  di- 
verting these  acres  from  cotton  to  soil 
conserving  uses.  All  of  this  was  done  to 
bring  our  cotton  surpluses  Into  line.  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted,  these  diver- 
sion payments  will  be  denied  to  many 
farmers.  This  means  that  they  will  not 
divert  their  land  from  cotton  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  surplus.  The  fiUl  burden  of 
diverting  to  eliminate  the  surplus  will 
fall  on  the  smaller  farmers  while  the 
larger  farmers  would  plant  additional 
cotton. 


I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  the  large 
farmer,  per  se,  Is  not  entitled  in  the  same 
ratio  as  Is  the  small  farmer.  Under  our 
great  system  we  want  to  be  fair  and 
make  It  po^ble  for  the  small  farmer  to 
become  a  large  farmer.  However,  In  ef- 
fect, a  vote  for  this  bill  Is  really  not  a 
vote  against  the  larger  farmer.  Instead 
It  Is  a  vote  to  force  upon  the  smaller 
farmers  the  full  burden  of  correcting 
surpluses. 

Also  consider  how  this  amendment 
will  afifect  this  year's  crop.  The  rules  un- 
der which  this  year's  crop  was  plsuited 
were  announced  many  months  ago.  Ari- 
zona farmers  are  already  harvesting. 
None  of  the  cotton  farmers  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  opera- 
tions for  this  year  in  order  to  adjust  to 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  were  It 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  a  serious  matter  such  as 
this  should  not  be  handled  by  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  bill  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Congress 
is  going  to  act  on  a  matter  such  as  this, 
the  legislative  committee  having  juris- 
diction of  the  program  should  hold  hear- 
ings and  study  the  matter  carefully  so 
that  its  fuU  effects  will  be  known.  This 
has  not  been  done  In  connection  with 
this  amendment. 
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Finally,  I  look  on  any  such  size  dis- 
crimination as  a  very  serious  matter. 
Agriculture  is  probably  the  one  big  in- 
dustry which  Is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
economic  ladder.  Why  consider  applying 
a  discriminatory  scheme  to  those  individ- 
uals who  till  the  soil  to  feed  and  clothe 
us  for  so  small  a  return?  Why  should  not 
the  shipping  Industry,  for  example,  be 
limited  In  the  large  subsidies  it  receives? 

Again,  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  accept 
this  amendment  because  of  the  untold 
hardship  which  it  would  do  to  our  farm- 
ers. In  many  respects  we  subsidize  their 
competitors  and  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
at  this  time  adopt  an  amendment  that 
is  so  discriminatory  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. The  farmers  of  this  country  have 
no  better  friend  than  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  since  January  1937,  which 
is  now  approaching  31  years.  I  partic- 
ipated in  the  formulation  and  enactment 
of  all  of  our  farm  programs  now  on  the 
books. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  if 
restrictions  are  placed  on  payments  to 
fanners  It  would  actually  destroy  these 
farm  programs.  That  fact  has  been  dem- 
onstrated on  two  or  three  occasions. 

As  I  recall,  the  committee,  over  my 
protest,  at  one  time  in  the  early  days  did 
recommend  a  limitation  on  pajmients. 
But  it  did  not  work  because  whenever  we 
attempted  to  reduce  the  production  of 
crops,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the 
crop,  it  was  necessary  that  all  farmers 
participate.  If  we  limit  the  payments.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
large  farmer  out  of  the  program  and  If 
those  farmers  are  kept  out  and  they  are 
permitted  to  produce  all  they  desire,  the 
effect  of  the  farm  program  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  specific 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated,  and  I  shall  now  set  forth  some 
of  them. 

The  amendment  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lishing eligibility  of  producers  for  price- 
support  payments  rather  than  a  direct 
restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  in  the 
appropriation. 

The  impact  of  the  limitation  would  fall 
directly  on  large  producers  but  would  In- 
directly affect  all  producers.  If  large  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  use  price-support 
loans  to  carry  out  orderly  marketing  they 
would  be  forced  to  dispose  of  crops  In 
such  a  manner  that  prices  would  be  de- 
pressed thus  adversely  affecting  small 
producers  as  well  and  disrupting  the 
present  orderly  marketing  procedures. 

Payments  under  other  than  ASCS  pro- 
grams would  also  be  affected.  For  in- 
stance those  under  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  and  possibly  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  payments  or  others. 

The  cost  of  establishing  administra- 
tive controls,  procedures  and  records  to 
assure  compliance  with  such  a  limita- 
tion would  be  prohibitive.  Some  means 
would  have  to  be  established  to  assure 
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that  look  upon  all  farm  payments  as 
some  sort  of  welfare  program.  To  the 
first  I  would  say  that  If  they  seek  to  aid 
the  family  farmer,  wrecking  a  great  por- 
tion of  agriculture  will  be  disastrous  In 
Its  multiple  Implications  to  the  family 
farmer. 

Neither  group  viewpoint  Is  consistent 
with  the  facts. 

Payments  are  an  Integral  part  of  farm 
programs.  They  are  carefully  tailored  to 
specific  commodity  situations  For  diver- 
sion of  cropland  they  represent  a  partial 
compensation  for  production  adjustment 
that  is  made  in  the  national  Interest.  In 
the  case  of  price  support  payments,  they 
represent  an  economy  and  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  because  in  their  absence  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  would  be  higher. 

I  point  out  that  the  urban  dweller,  by 
the  modest  price  he  pays  for  food  and 
filler,  is  getting  the  benefit  of  these  pay- 
ments to  the  agricultural  community. 
The  payments  are  not  something  for 
nothing.  They  are  not  welfare.  They  do 
not  represent  handouts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  adopted  as  the  least 
costly  method  of  achieving  program  ob- 
jectives by  a  productive  agriculture  with 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

We  look  at  the  vast  complex  of  Russia. 
with  its  vast  amount  of  rich  land,  and 
we  see  the  accomplishment  of  our  agri- 
culture. We  are  the  most  successful  agri- 
cultural nation  on  earth,  with  abun- 
dances and  surpluses  that  have  helped 
us  In  our  foreign  policy  at  a  far  less 
price  than  more  expensive  programs 
would  cost  us  had  we  attempted  the 
overseas  objectives  with  a  more  expen- 
sive pro-am  than  an  abundance  of  food. 
The  limitation  of  Government  payments 
could  well  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
volimtary  farm  programs  as  we  know 
them. 

Some  Members  have  candidly  stated 
today  that  they  want  to  abolish  the  farm 
programs. 

Farm  programs  are  designed  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  balance  t)etwe€n  what 
farmers  produce  and  what  can  be  used — 
either  domestically  or  through  export 
channels. 

In  the  dollar  balances,  agricultural 
exports  bring  In  more  dollars  than  any- 
thing else  to  help  offset  the  outflow  of 
gold. 

Present  technology  Is  so  advanced  and 
resources  are  so  great  that  it  Is  essential 
for  these  farm  programs  to  be  tailored 
to  the  prevailing  commodity  situation. 

Payments  also  are  geared  to  the  par- 
ticularly commodity  situation.  Under  the 
action  farm  programs,  administered  by 
farmer-elected  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committees,  pay- 
ments can  be  grouped  in  two  general 
categories:  First,  diversion  and  price 
support;  luid  second,  conservation. 

Diversion  pajrments  are  used  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  production 
and  quantities  that  can  be  used ;  in  other 
words,  to  Induce  a  producer  to  hold  down 
his  acreage  and  production.  Such  pay- 
ments are  made  under  acreage  diversion 
programs  for  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
and  also  under  the  cropland  adjustment. 
cropland  conversion  and  conservation 
reserve  programs.   Other   provisions   of 


the  commodity  diversion  programs,  such 
as  price  support  payments  and  certifi- 
cates, also  play  an  important  part  in 
inducing  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion to  desirable  levels 

Basic  to  our  understanding  of  diver- 
sion payments  Ls  the  cold,  hard  fact  that 
it  is  national  agricultural  policy  to  ad- 
just production  and  supply.  We  have  a 
choice  of  two  approaches  to  achieve  this 
We  can  insist  on  a  mandatory  program 
with  apportioned  acreages  and  produc- 
tion limitations,  or  we  can  accomplish 
the  desired  objective  through  voluntarj- 
programs  with  incentives,  such  as  diver- 
sion pajinents.  The  effort  Ls  to  adjust  the 
national  supply  The  size  of  the  payment 
only  reflects  the  degree  of  participation 
or  contnbution  to  the  total  adjustment. 
Excluding  Iar£;e  acreages  from  participa- 
tion by  denying  Large-scale  farm  opera- 
tors to  earn  payments  would  be  contrarj* 
to  the  objectives  of  tlie  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  deny  large  operators  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram we  certainly  would  fail  in  our  pri- 
mary objective  of  adjusting  supply,  and 
total  production  would  increase. 

li\  the  case  of  price  support  loan  opera- 
tions, if  we  attempt  to  deny  or  limit  the 
loan  program  to  large  operators  we  would 
only  force  their  production  onto  the 
market  and  into  regular  commercial 
channels  without  any  guarantee  that 
such  marketings  would  be  conducted  Ui 
an  orderly  fashion,  and  with  no  assur- 
ance that  the  pressure  on  prices  would 
not  hurt  the  smaller  operators  who  were 
unable  to  protect  tliemselves  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Price  support  or  equivalent  pay- 
ments are  made  to  eligible  producers  of 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  wool,  mohair, 
and  sugar.  The  payments  lii  the  case  of 
cotton  and  grains  are  offsets  to  reduc- 
tions in  expected  returns  which  farmers 
could  heretofore  get  for  their  crops  by 
placing  them  under  loan  and  turning 
them  over  to  the  Government  In  settle- 
ment of  the  loans. 

Payments  on  wool  and  mohair  provide 
Ein  incentive  to  Increased  production 
which  is  part  of  our  national  agricul- 
tural policy. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  economy  of 
this  commodity  Is  rigidly  structured. 
Sugar  payments  are  generally  referred  to 
as  "conditional"  because  of  the  various 
requirfements  imposed  before  they  can 
be  issued.  Sugar  payments  are  more  than 
offset  by  taxes  imposed  on  sugar  proc- 
es.sed.  both  domestic  and  Imported. 

Conservation  payments  are  made  im- 
der  various  programs.  A  common  char- 
acteristic of  all  such  payments  Is  that 
they  share  the  costs  incurred  by  owners 
in  carrying  out  needed  and  approved 
conservation  practices.  Such  payments 
have  been  appropriately  described  as  re- 
flecting the  benefits  to  the  total  nrtional 
economy  from  needed  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

There  appears  to  be  among  some  peo- 
ple a  substantial  misunderstanding  that 
Government  payments  to  farmers  are 
"something  for  nothing."  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Pa>-ments  are 
part  of  a  stabilizing  mechanism  in  the 
Interest  of  the  national  economy. 

Payments  are  made  to  farmers  to  take 


land  out  of  production.  It  is  privately 
owned  or  operated  land — their  land.  They 
have  the  capital  equipment,  the  know- 
how,  and  the  inherent  right  to  produce 
a  commodity  on  it.  They  forgo  the  re- 
turn from  this  output  in  return  for  pay- 
ments. 

Again,  payments  to  farmers  are  in  lieu 
of  Income  the  producer  would  have  re- 
ceived from  raLsing  crops  on  acreage 
held  out  of  production,  or  to  prevent 
losses  which  would  occur  to  our  national 
endowment  of  soil  and  water  resources 
for  future  generations  in  the  absence  of 
needed  conservation  measures. 

In  all  cases,  payments  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  farmer's  contribution. 
Clearly,  a  payments  limitation  would 
prevent  participation  In  programs  by  the 
larger  producers.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served;  in  fact,  the  supply  ad- 
justment mechanism  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized  if  we  forced  large-scale 
farming  operations  out  of  our  farm  pro- 
prams.  The  nonparticipation  of  these 
larger  farms  would  result  in  increased 
costs  to  the  Goverment.  less  effective 
programs,  and  quite  probably  a  complete 
collapse  of  our  present  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  for  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  will  almost  run 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  limit  my- 
self to  2 ',  a  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  could  be  said 
about  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
amendment  that  I  could  take  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  I  have  a  speciaJ  re- 
sponsibility here  with  respect  to  another 
phase  of  agriculture. 

Last  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  gubcommittee.  I  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
which  for  the  first  time  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  minimum  wage  In 
agriculture.  That  bill  applied  only  to 
farmers  with  more  than  seven  employees. 
The  family  farmer  was  not  affected. 

We  have  raised  the  cost  of  agricultural 
production  by  putting  a  $1  an  hour  floor 
under  the  wages  for  the  larger  farm.  If 
we  cut  off  the  pajnnents  income,  it  will 
be  a  disaster  to  agriculture. 

For  years  I  have  attempted  to  secure 
a  fair  wage  for  the  low-paid  agricultural 
worker.  We  conduced  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  in  the  closing  days  of  June,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  do  something  for 
migratory  labor.  But  if  we  slash  the 
farmers'  Income,  how  can  he  pay  a  fair 
wage  to  the  agricultural  worker?  The 
propo.sed  amendment  would  cut  off  all 
pajTnents  over  $10,000. 

On  February  1.  the  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers  became  $1  an  hour. 
under  the  Federal  program,  for  the 
farmer  who  hired  more  than  seven  work- 
ers In  a  quarter.  February  1  of  next 
year,  it  goes  to  $1.15,  and  on  Pebruarj'  1, 
1969.  to  $1.30. 

We  now  have  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  these  programs  for  the  group 
of  farmers  whom  we  are  asking  to  raise 
the  wage  of  farmworkers.  Having  sup- 
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ported  the  program  to  secure  a  living 
wage  for  the  agricultural  workers,  the 
entire  program  will  be  wrecked  if  the 
farmer  Is  not  allowed  an  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  8,  volume  4 
of  the  hearings,  showing  the  number  and 


the  amount  of  farm  employment  In  the 
country,  the  table  on  page  12,  volume  4 
of  the  hearings,  showing  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  country  and  the  number  of 
employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TsBiE  1  — farm  employment:  Type  of  worker  and  region  in  1966,  and  percentage  change, 

1950-66 


Region 

1966 

Percentage  change,  1950-66 

Total 

Family ' 

Hired 

Total 

Family  > 

Hired 

ThonsoTirli 
422 
589 
954 
393 
877 
435 
393 
429 
266 
456 

Thousandi 
308 
518 
822 
333 
656 
273 
262 
301 
167 
214 

Thouiandi 
114 

71 
132 

60 
221 
162 
131 
128 

99 
242 

-55 
-40 
-44 

-42 
-48 
-56 
-62 
-49 
-36 
-32 

-52 
-38 
-43 
-41 
-52 
-64 
-66 
-50 
-37 
-38 

-61 

-51 

-50 

-43 

-30 

-29 

Dalta  States              ---.. 

-50 

-47 

Mount3in               ........................ 

-34 

PKlftC                                   

-27 

United  States 

5,214 

3,854 

1,360 

-47 

-49 

-42 

'  Family  workers  include  operators  and  unpaid  family  workers. 
Source.  (36). 

T.^BLE  3. — Income  per  farm-operator  family:  Realized  gross,  net,  and  off-farm  income,  by 
value  of  sales  classes,  United  States,  1965 


Number  of 
farms 

Realized  farm  income 

Off-farm  income ' 

Value  of  sales  per  farm 

Gross' 

Net' 

Amount 

Percentage  of 
total 

JJO.OOO  1  nd  over 

499.000 
519,000 
498,000 
410,000 
1,448,000 

J54,767 

15,971 

8,809 

4,968 

2,049 

»13,547 
5  952 
3,741 
2,383 
1,095 

$2,246 
11590 
1,904 
2,220 
3,402 

14 

Jl 0,000  to  J19  999 

21 

;5.(iO0  to  »  999 

34 

P.M0lo$4  999 

48 

less  than  »,500« 

76 

3,374,000 

13,319 

4,210 

2.587 

38 

'Income  of  farm-operator  families  received  from  sources  other  than  the  farm  operated.  ,   :_  ^ 

'  Includes  cash  receipts  Government  payments  and  nonmoney  iiKome  such  is  products  consum«o  directly  m  farm  households. 

'Gross  less  farm  expenses,  including  depreciation  and  other  capital  consumption  and  interest  on  farm  mortgage  debt 

<  Includes  noncommercial  farms. 

Source:  (35). 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding  and 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  It  is  seldom  that  I 
am  In  disagreement  with  him  on  an  Is- 
sue but  at  this  time,  on  this  complicated 
and  complex  matter,  I  must  oppose  him. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
farmers  are  paid  to  divert  to  other  uses, 
land  normally  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cotton.  As  a  result,  planting  went 
down  from  over  15  million  acres  in  1960 
to  10,350,000  acres  In  1966,  9,725,000  In 
1967.  Farmers  received  payments  for  di- 
verting these  acres  from  cotton  to  soil 
conserving  uses.  All  of  this  was  done  to 
bring  our  cotton  surpluses  into  line.  If 
this  £imendment  is  adopted,  these  diver- 
sion payments  will  be  denied  to  many 
farmers.  This  means  that  they  will  not 
divert  their  land  from  cotton  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  surplus.  The  full  burden  of 
diverting  to  eliminate  the  surplus  will 
fall  on  the  smaller  farmers  while  the 
larger  farmers  would  plant  additional 
cotton. 


I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  the  large 
farmer,  per  se,  Is  not  entitled  In  the  same 
ratio  as  is  the  small  farmer.  Under  our 
great  system  we  want  to  be  fair  ajid 
make  It  possible  for  the  small  farmer  to 
become  a  large  farmer.  However,  in  ef- 
fect, a  vote  for  this  bill  Is  really  not  a 
vote  against  the  larger  farmer,  Instead 
It  Is  a  vote  to  force  upon  the  smaller 
farmers  the  full  burden  of  correcting 
surpluses. 

Also  consider  how  this  amendment 
will  affect  this  year's  crop.  The  rules  un- 
der which  this  year's  crop  was  planted 
were  announced  many  months  ago.  Ari- 
zona farmers  are  already  harvesting. 
None  of  the  cotton  farmers  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  opera- 
tions for  this  year  in  order  to  adjust  to 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  were  it 
adopted. 

Mr.  E»resident,  a  serious  matter  such  as 
this  should  not  be  handled  by  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  bill  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Congress 
is  going  to  act  on  a  matter  such  as  this, 
the  legislative  committee  having  juris- 
diction of  the  program  should  hold  hear- 
ings and  study  the  matter  carefully  so 
that  its  full  effects  will  be  known.  This 
has  not  been  done  In  connection  with 
this  amendment. 


Finally,  I  look  on  any  such  size  dis- 
crimination as  a  very  serious  matter. 
Agriculture  is  probably  the  one  big  in- 
dustry which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
economic  ladder.  Why  consider  applying 
a  discriminatory  scheme  to  those  individ- 
uals who  till  the  soil  to  feed  and  clothe 
us  for  so  small  a  return?  Why  should  not 
the  shipping  industry,  for  example,  be 
hmited  in  the  large  subsidies  it  receives? 

Again.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  accept 
this  amendment  because  of  the  untold 
hardship  which  it  would  do  to  our  farm- 
ers. In  many  respects  we  subsidize  their 
competitors  and  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
at  this  time  adopt  an  amendment  that 
is  so  discriminatory  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. The  farmers  of  this  country  have 
no  better  friend  than  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  since  January  1937,  which 
is  now  approaching  31  years.  I  partic- 
ipated in  the  formulation  and  enactment 
of  all  of  our  farm  programs  now  on  the 
books. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
restrictions  are  placed  on  payments  to 
farmers  It  would  actually  destroy  these 
farm  programs.  That  fact  has  been  dem- 
onstrated on  two  or  three  occasions. 

As  I  recall,  the  committee,  over  my 
protest,  at  one  time  in  the  early  days  did 
recommend  a  limitation  on  payments. 
But  it  did  not  work  because  whenever  we 
attempted  to  reduce  the  production  of 
crops,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the 
crop,  it  was  necessary  that  all  farmers 
participate.  If  we  limit  the  pasmaents,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
large  farmer  out  of  the  program  and  if 
those  farmers  are  kept  out  and  they  are 
permitted  to  produce  all  they  desire,  the 
effect  of  the  farm  program  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  specific 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated,  and  I  shall  now  set  forth  some 
of  them. 

The  amendment  is  directed  to  estab- 
lishing eligibility  of  producers  for  price- 
support  payments  rather  than  a  direct 
restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  in  the 
appropriation. 

The  Impact  of  the  limitation  would  fall 
directly  on  large  producers  but  would  in- 
directly affect  all  producers.  If  large  pro-^ 
ducers  were  unable  to  use  price-support; 
loans  to  carry  out  orderly  marketing  they 
would  be  forced  to  dispose  of  crops  in 
such  a  manner  that  prices  would  be  de- 
pressed thus  adversely  affecting  small 
producers  as  well  and  disrupting  the 
present  orderly  marketing  procedures. 

Payments  imder  other  than  ASCS  pro- 
grams would  also  be  affected.  For  in- 
stance those  under  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  and  possibly  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  payments  or  others. 

The  cost  of  establishing  administra- 
tive controls,  procedures  EUid  records  to 
.assure  compliance  with  such  a  limita- 
tion would  be  prohibitive.  Some  means 
would  have  to  be  established  to  assure 
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that  a  producer  had  not  already  reached 
the  limitation  before  accepting  his  offer 
to  participate  or  enter  into  a  contract 
for  any  new  program.  If  a  producer  failed 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  means  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  redetermine  his  eligibility  for 
participation  at  that  time  To  assure 
prompt  execution  of  Department  pro- 
grams the  only  feasible  way  to  make 
these  determinations  promptly  would  in- 
volve the  adoption  of  a  huge  computer 
operation  probably  along  the  lines  used 
by  commercial  airlines  in  determining 
passenger  seating  availability. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
success  of  the  farm  programs  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  contributions  made 
by  all  producers  and  that  without  the 
participation  of  the  large  producers  such 
programs  would  be  ineffective  It  Is 
therefore  questionable  whether  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  continue  the  programs 
at  all  since  they  would  be  very  costly  and 
the  probability  of  success  practically  nil. 

The  most  probable  result  of  an  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  of  this  type  would 
be  the  collapse  of  successful  farm  pro- 
grams as  we  know  them  and  a  return  to 
the  situation  of  more  than  30  years  ago 
with  alternating  tremendous  overpro- 
duction or  underproduction;  extremely 
high  or  extremely  low  prices;  a  depressed 
agricultural  economy  including  foreclo- 
sures of  small  farms  and  a  probable  na- 
tional depression. 

Limiting  payments  would  encourage 
fragmentation  and  splitting  up  of  bases 
and  aUotments. 

Economic  entities  such  as  the  creation 
of  subfarms  could  be  created  to  circum- 
vent the  law.  This  is  similar  to  holding 
companies  subdividing  for  economic 
reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  at  this  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  1  Mr.  Inouye  1 .  I  wish  to 
say  how  happy  we  are  to  have  him  back 
here  smiling,  looking  none  the  worse  for 
wear.  We  are  happy  to  hear  again  his 
silver  voice — for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlstlntrulshed  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Setmtors  who  have  Just 
spoken.  I  commend  my  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  his  eloquent 
statement  against  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  add  a  footnote  by  stating 
that  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  In  operation 
for  30  years,  and  has  been  in  operation 
very  successfully.  The  Sugar  Act  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  housewives  be- 
cause if  they  will  check  the  price  of 
sugar  before  the  war  and  now  they  will 
notice  thAt  the  price  increase  in  sugar 
has  been  very  minimal  in  comparison 
with  other  commodities. 

If  the  pending  amendment  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  It  would  mean 
that  the  Sugar  Act  would  no  longer  be 
In  operation  and  that  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  housewives  and  consumers. 

I  hope  Senators  will  seriously  consider 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  and 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


happy  to  welcome  now  a  Senator  who 
through  fair  weather  and  foul  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  friends  of  agriculture 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  known,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young] 
who  is  him.self  a  farmer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  there  is  con.siderable  senti- 
ment for  an  amendment  .such  as  this  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  even  in  my 
State.  Personally,  I  would  support  an 
amendment  such  as  this  one  if  it  were 
po.ssible  to  operate  faim  programs  under 
this  kind  of  restriction  To  anyone  who 
is  not  familiar  with  farm  programs  it 
would  seem  rea^^onable  to  do  so  How- 
ever I  wish  to  mention  two  programs: 
Sugar  and  wool.  These  are  deficit  crops. 
We  only  produce  less  than  half  of  our 
needs.  The  producers  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  do  away  with  price  sup- 
ports and  have  price  protection  through 
tariffs  or  import  quotas. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  price  incentives 
have  kept  the  wool  industr>-  alive.  The 
sheep  population  is  the  lowest  in  more 
than  a  hundred  years  If  it  were  not  for 
the  wool  production  in  which  incentive 
payments  are  a  part,  the  wool  industry 
would  be  nonexistent  and  the  wool  users 
would  be  paying  exorbitant  prices  for 
imports 

The  same  fact  is  true  with  respect  to 
sugar.  Those  producers  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  have  protection  against 
dumping  by  foreign  countries  rather  than 
this  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota 
where  sugarbeets  are  a  sizable  crop,  no 
farmer  could  produce  sugar  with  a  huge 
investment  in  machinery  unless  he  had 
at  least  80  to  100  acres.  If  he  had  100 
acres  in  sugar  beets,  his  payment  would 
have  to  be  around  $10,000  or  a  little 
more  than  that. 

Thus,  if  he  were  raising  only  sugar- 
beets,  which  is  never  the  case,  he  would 
also  have  other  crops,  too — wheat,  or 
wheat  certificate  payments  under  the 
new  wheat  program.  The  cash  price  of 
wheat  today  is  lower  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  Wheat  certificate  payments  are  de- 
signed to  be  a  part  of  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  wheat.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  State  like  mine,  where  there 
Is  such  highly  diversified  farming,  a 
farmer  may  raise  several  crops  for  which 
there  are  payments  under  the  present 
program. 

This  could  also  affect  the  land  retire- 
ment program.  The  Farm  Bureau,  only 
4  or  5  years  ago,  advocated  a  land 
retirement  program  of  some  65  million 
to  75  million  acres.  All  the  general  farm 
organizations  recommended  a  somewhat 
similar  program  It  Is  true  that  we  do  not 
need  a  big  land  retirement  program  now, 
but  the  time  may  come  when  we  will. 
We  are  paying  a  sizable  amount  to  our 
farmers  to  keep  land  out  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again  that 
If  there  were  some  way  we  could  put  a 
small  limitation  such  as  this  on  a  pro- 
gram and  still  make  it  workable,  I  would 
support  It.  But  In  order  to  make  the 
farm  programs  workable,  we  have  to  have 
the  participation  of  the  large  farmers  as 
well  as  the  small  farmers.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland!  Is  a  gracious  opponent.  While 
he  and  I  are  not  in  agreement  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  /'.eld 
to  him  half  of  my  time,  and  I  will  sijeak 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wish  me  to  use  that  time  now. 
or  later? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Go 
ahead  and  u.se  it  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  now  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   I  Mr.  Thurmond!. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  body  whose 
ability  carries  our  respect  more  than 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams. However.  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
on  this  amendment  because  it  would 
have  two  detrimental  results. 

One,  it  would  destroy  the  cotton  pro- 
gram; this  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  cotton  In  this  country  and 
chaos  would  reign  so  far  as  cotton  is 
concerned. 

Second,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  tne 
textile  industry  in  this  country.  It  would 
mean,  under  the  "snap  back"  provision  a 
return  to  the  two-price  cotton  system.  If 
that  comes  about,  our  mills,  which  are 
having  a  hard  time  competing  now. 
would  have  an  even  harder  time  just  to 
exist. 

NATtTRE     OF    COTTON     PAYMENT 

There  are  two  types  of  payments  made 
to  cotton  farmers:  First,  an  income  sup- 
plement to  make  up  the  difference  In  the 
29  to  30-cents-per  pound  received  for 
cotton  under  the  two-price  system  rnd 
the  20  to  21-cents-per  pound  he  receives 
for  his  cotton  under  the  one-prlcr  sys- 
tem. Second,  a  payment  to  offset  the  loss 
of  Income  Incurred  by  diverting  land  out 
of  cotton  in  order  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

EFTECT    or     A     PAYMENT     LIMITATION 

There  could  be  two  effects  ♦'rom  any 
limitation  on  price  supports  on  cotton 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
One  is  an  Immediate  effect  and  the  other 
Is  more  long  range. 

THE    IMMEDIATE    EFFECT    VNDEK    THE    SNAPBACK 
PROVISION 

Under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  which  ectabllshes  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system  through  the  1969  crop,  there 
Is  what  Is  known  as  a  "snapback "  pro- 
vision In  the  event  of  limit.. lions  on 
price   support   payments. 

This  section  provides  that  If  limita- 
tions prevent  cotton  farmers  from  re- 
ceiving the  full  amount  of  price  support 
which  th-^y  would  otherwise  be  due,  price 
support  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  through  loans  or  purchase  at 
a  level  between  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Price  support  could  be  Imple- 
mented through  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase of  cotton  at  the  support  price  and 
resale  at  a  lower  price;  or  through  loans 
redeemable  at  a  price  lower  than  the  loan 
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rate.  These  procedures  would  be  designed 
to  keep  cotton  In  normal  channels  of 
trade,  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season,  and 
keep  an  adequate  share  of  the  market  for 
US  cotton. 

THE     LONG-RANGE     EFFECT 

Price  support  and  acreage  allotment 
programs  must  be  approved  each  year  In 
a  referendum  by  the  farmers.  If  limita- 
tions on  price-support  payments  are  en- 
acted by  Congress,  it  would  in  all  prob- 
ability lead  to  rejection  of  the  program 
by  the  farmers  since  it  requires  two- 
thirds  approval.  The  farmers  feeling  the 
most  adverse  effects  from  the  lack  of  a 
program  would  be  the  smaller  farmers. 
The  larger,  corporate  tyT>e  farms,  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  on  the 
open  market  In  the  absence  of  a  cotton 
program  than  would  the  small  family- 
type  farm. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  ifor 
the  Williams  amendment  to  be  adopted 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  now  to  yield  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
appreciated  very  much  the  discussion  on 
the  pending  amendment  which  has,  I 
think,  been  thoroughly  discussed  from 
every  angle.  Of  course,  I  shall  oppose  it 
and  hope  it  will  be  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  think 
it  is  unjust  and  unfair,  and  would  de- 
stroy the  farm  program. 

However,  I  wish  to  use  the  2  to  3 
minutes  aJlotted  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee,  which 
reported  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Senate, 
to  Its  chairman,  Senator  Holland,  and 
to  Senator  Hruska.  The  committee  has 
demonstrated  Its  Interest  In  agriculture 
because  in  some  cases  It  has  Increased 
the  budget  Items  submitted  by  the 
Budget  and  also  has  Increased  some  of 
the  figures  over  the  House  figure.  That 
Is  particularly  true  when  It  comes  to  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program 
which,  according  to  the  figures  I  have, 
established  the  full  amount  requested  of 
$18,502,000.  This  Is  the  mlnimimi  amount 
needed  to  reduce  the  large  backlog  of 
applications  under  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
grams In  the  Great  Plains  area. 

The  committee  also  changed  some  of 
the  funds  for  the  watershed  protection 
program  and  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  committee  made  an  increase 
of  $5  million  ever  the  House  figure  for 
the  watershed  program.  These  pro- 
grams are  important  to  agriculture  all 
over  the  Nation,  particularly  in  my  State 
of  Kansas. 

Thus,  In  the  time  granted  me  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  chairman,  and  to  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  commit- 
tee memlaers  have  a  clear  vision  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  Many  people  in 
our  Nation  do  not  fully  tmderstand  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  of 
our  Nation  at  this  time  do  not  receive 


a  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
Farm  parity  is  down  to  72  or  73  percent. 
It  is  certainly  important  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  protect  and  preserve 
this  great  industry. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  Sunflower 
State,  which  should  be  called  the  Wheat 
State  except  for  the  fact  that  North 
Dakota  is  so  close  to  it  In  production 
that  I  Imagine  its  modesty  prevents  it 
from  calling  itself  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  except  for  1  minute, 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxENNis].  I  am  saving  1  minute  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fji-bright]  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  is  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  expect  to  use  all 
that  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  for  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  As  usual,  they  have  done 
a  very  fine  job. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  pending 
amendment,  2  years  ago  the  Senate 
passed  a  general  agricultural  bill.  All  the 
facts  were  set  before  us.  Hearings  were 
held.  Recommendations  were  made  on 
all  the  points  that  were  at  issue  and  a 
definite  policy  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  Congress,  sent  to  the  White  House  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  a  4-year  program  and 
included  In  that  was  a  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton. 

I  will  talk  about  that  because  I  am 
more  familiar  with  it.  We  made  frank 
adjustments  there  in  adopting  the  policy 
that  the  basic  price  of  American  cotton 
was  going  to  be  the  world  price.  In  order^ 
to  do  that,  payments  were  involved  in 
the  nature  of  a  subsidy.  Not  only  were 
they  Involved,  but  there  were  involved 
the  ACP  payments,  payments  for  the  re- 
tirement of  land,  as  well  as  the  price 
support  program. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  policy  adopted 
for  4  years.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  that  basic  law  since.  But  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  this  appropriation  bill 
would  say,  In  effect,  "Yes,  we  adopted 
the  policy,  but  we  are  not  going  to  pay 
the  accoimt.  We  are  going  to  repudiate  a 
promise  we  made  here  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  American  farmer." 
Call  it  whatever  you  will,  It  comes  back 
to  that,  except  it  is  worse  than  a  repudia- 
tion. It  is  a  repudiation  as  to  some,  but 
living  up  to  the  promise  as  to  others, 
which  is  a  compounding  of  basic  unfair- 
ness and  an  abolishment  of  principle — 
something  we  carmot  afford  to  have, 
however  much  appeal  there  may  be  in 
the  bare,  raw  amendment  itself. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  through  this 
for  many  years  know  that  if  any  policy 
is  to  work  and  be  successful,  it  must  ap- 
ply across  the  board.  This  amendment 
would  say,  "We  admit  the  poUcy,  we  ad- 
mit it  Is  the  law,  but  we  are  going  to 


repudiate  that  promise,  especially  as  to 
some,  those  that  get  more." 

We  can  amend  that  policy  any  time 
we  wish.  We  can  modify  the  law  any 
time  we  wish.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
repudiate  it,  as  long  as  the  obligation 
Is  here,  by  falling  to  appi-opriate  the 
money  to  carry  it  out. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  on  its  face,  on  its 
logic,  as  well  as  the  principle  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
return  the  time  I  did  not  use  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  for  about 
8  years  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  anything  original 
about  it.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  The  Senate 
has  defeated  It  time  and  time  again. 

If  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said.  In  this  instance  it  would  be  wholly 
inappropriate  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Just  for  the  record  I  wish  to  note  some 
of  the  programs  which  would  be  includ- 
ed under  the  amendment.  I  refer  to  page 
656  of  the  hearings.  In  which  Mr.  God- 
frey replied : 

This  Includes  tht  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ments on  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat; 
price-support  payments  on  cotton  and  feed 
grains;  wheat  marketing  certificates;  cost- 
share  payments  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  emergency  conservation 
and  Appalachla  programs,  land  retirement 
and  conservation  assistance  payments  un- 
der the  cropland  conversion,  cropland  ad- 
justment, and  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
grams, payments  under  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
National  Wool  Act,  and  the  milk  Indemnity 
payment  program,  but  does  not  include  any 
price-support  loans  or  purchases. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
that  it  is  not  just  payments  to  a  few 
large  producers  that  are  Involved,  but  a 
great  many  activities  that  are  In  the 
national  Interest,  In  the  sense  of  con- 
servation of  croplands,  under  the  ACP 
program,  which  have  proved  to  be  of 
great  benefit,  and  against  which  there 
probably  is  not  any  opposition.  If  there 
is  any,  there  Is  very  little.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  are 
against  that  program. 

I  think  the  principle  that  opposition 
Is  to  be  had  because  there  are  a  few 
large  payments  Is  an  erroneous  one.  The 
public  is  getting  benefits  imder  the  pro- 
gram, which  has  proved  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Im- 
mediate beneficiaries  have  been  the 
farmers,  but  the  overall  beneficiaries 
are  the  people  of  this  country  In  assur- 
ing to  them  that  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity of  this  country  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  come,  ajid  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  for 
this  coimtry.  So  I  trust  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  for  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  time  remaining,  Including  the 
time  so  generously  yielded  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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Senator   from   Florida   has    3    minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  referrinL;  to  the  merchant 
marine,  one  of  the  reasons  fot  the  high 
cost  of  the  agricultural  bill  is  that  the  law 
requires  that  50  percent  of  the  food  to 
be  transported  under  the  food-for-peace 
program  has  to  be  carried  in  Amenc-in 
bottoms.  Starting  in  1953  to  date  the 
merchant  marine  subsidy  for  that  pro- 
gram has  cost  us  $1  307  billion.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  other  huge  subsidies 
paid  to  om-  merchant  marine. 

I  will  be  glad  to  join,  when  this  provi- 
sion expires  about  a  year  from  now,  in 
efforts  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  sub- 
sidy paid  to  the  merchant  marine 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  figures  on  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  the  merchant  marine,  which 
appear  on  page  679  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Extra  costs  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  using  U.S.  vessels  urider  the  several 
Public  Law  480  programs 

[Millions  al  dallarsi 


Sales  lor 

foreign 

Long- 

Fiical  y«ar 

foreign 

dona- 

Barter ' 

term 

Tola! 

cur- 

tionj 

credit 

rency  ' 

sales 

1955 

9.6 

0.1 

9.7 

1956 

20,2 

.2 

20  4 

1957 

50.6 

.1 

50  7 

1958 

53.8 

.1 

53  9 

1959 

73.8 

.2 

74  0 

I960 

79.6 

.1 

79  7 

1961 

107  7 

6.9 

13 

115  9 

1962 

98.4 

11  9 

.3 

0.6 

111.2 

1963 

147  0 

11.2 

.6 

1.4 

160  2 

1964 

141.7 

12.0 

1.8 

155  5 

1965 

148  B 

11.1 

7  3 

167  2 

1966 

82.8 

•13.7 

.3 

9.8 

106  6 

1967  (tsti- 

m»lt 

56.1 

M4.8 

.3 

13.0 

94  2 

1968  (nb- 

in»t») 

68.3 

•14.8 

.3 

24.8 

108.2 

ToM.. 

•1,148.4 

'96  4 

'3  9 

>M.  7 

1,307  4 

>  Total  out-of-pocket  costs  to  CCC 

■ShipiiMflti  of  nonagrcultural  materials  on  U  S  vessels  under 
barter  contrKb. 

>  Ettimatad  at  17  percent  ol  total  costs 

*  The  US.  Government  required  ttirougti  Fiscal  year  1966  from 
the  recipant  country,  foreign  currencies  equivalent  to  S5I6  mil- 
lion over  this  same  period  of  years,  representing  the  estimated 
foreign-flai  vessel  rate  Some  of  tfiese  currencies  fiave  been 
available  lor  payment  of  U  S  eipenses  abroad 

'Rellocts  costs  or  ocean  transportation  on  U  S  ftag  vessels 
In  excoss  of  foreign- flag  vesse:  rates. 

f<ot«.— Tl»e  above  extra  costs  are  due  to  tbe  Cargo  Preference 
Act,  Public  Law  664.  83d  Cong. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  memorandum  from 
the  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  explaining  that  while  his  organi- 
zation favors  a  limitation  on  benefits 
from  oiur  national  farm  programs,  to 
encourage  family-type  agriculture,  "the 
establishment  of  a  limitation  on  p>ay- 
ments  without  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  varying  characteristics  of  farming 
within  varying  agricultural  regions  and 
coimtles  simply  does  not  make  sense." 

The  Farmers  Union  proposes  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  establish 
criteria  to  define  family  farms  county 
by  coimty  throughout  the  Nation,  which 


would  become  the  basis  for  any  limita- 
tion on  farm  program  benefits. 

I  find  myself  today  in  very  much  the 
same  situation  as  many  others  who  ad- 
vocate limitations. 

I  favor  a  limitation  on  Federal  pro- 
gram benefits  which  will  a.s.sure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  family  farm  pattern  in 
American  agriculture  I  believe  that  we 
are  approaching  a  time  in  the  history  of 
production  control  efforts,  which  have 
required  that  we  encourage  large  farmers 
as  well  a.s  .small  to  retire  acreage,  when 
it  may  become  practicable  to  imiwse  a 
limitation  on  benefits.  If  we  meet  our 
responsibilities  in  the  world  war  against 
hunger,  the  need  for  acreage  limitation 
is  going  to  decline  very  rapidly.  When 
we  reach  that  point,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  condition  Federal  program 
benefits  on  acreage  retirement,  the  Fed- 
eral benefits  can  be  lused  to  adjust  In- 
come to  fairer  levels,  and  there  should  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  limiting  benefits  to 
a  reasonable  family  income  level 

Before  we  enact  a  limitation,  however, 
or  a  graduated  scale  of  bei  efits,  or  some 
other  device,  we  need  to  study  very  care- 
fully variGU.s  methods,  their  effect,  and 
their  consistency  with  national  agricul- 
tural goals. 

Wc  certainly  should  not  enact  a  limi- 
tation which  will  undermine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  acreage  limitation,  or  supply 
management,  while  that  Is  still  neces- 
sary*, or  a  lunitatlon  which  may  have  very 
imcertain  effect  on  the  structure  of  farm- 
ing in  the  varying  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It  should  be  done  carefully,  after  wc  have 
ascertained  just  as  certainly  as  Is  pos- 
sible what  the  effect  of  the  particular 
limitation  under  consideration  will  be. 
We  need  to  have  hearings  and  the  best 
analysis  and  advice  we  can  get. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  support  a  lunltation  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  from  the  floor, 
without  Agriculture  Committee  consid- 
eration and  .support,  about  which  there 
is  considerable  debate  and  great  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  mes.sase  which  President 
Tony  T.  Dechant  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  sent  to  Senators  yesterday, 
July  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation.\l  Farmers  Uniow, 
Washington.  DC  .  July  12.  1967. 
Urcott  Legislative  Message 
To:  Member  of  the  U  S   Senate 
From     Tony  T    Dechant,  President.  National 
Farmers  Union 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  the  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations  Act  which  will  sooa 
come  to  the  Senate  floor 

The  comprehensive  and  detailed  position 
of  Farmers  Union  on  various  programs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  which  funds  are  provided  In  the  Act  has 
been  fully  documented  In  hearings  before 
the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sul)com- 
mltlee  under  Its  capable  chairman,  Senator 
Spessard  Holland. 

While  Farmers  Union  strongly  supports  in 
principle  a  family  farm  cut-off.  ice  question 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  limit  on  pay- 
ments at  this  time  without  recognition  being 
given  to  differences  betiveen  farming  opera- 
tioris  over  the  Nation. 


The  delegates  to  our  1967  convention  re- 
affirmed and  supported  the  establishment 
by  United  Suites  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture 
a  criteria  for  defining  commercial  f.imily 
farms  by  counties.  Farms  vary  greatly  In  size 
between  the  various  agricultural  sections  of 
the  Nation  Therefore,  the  establishment  of 
a  limitation  on  p.iyments  without  giving  fuii 
consideration  to  the  varying  charricterislics 
of  farming  within  varying  agricultural  re- 
gions and  counties  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

The  definition  of  commercial  family  f.irtns 
on  a  county-by-county  basis  would  f.\ci;i- 
tate.  In  the  view  of  our  delegates  to  our  1967 
convention,  the  administrution  of  the  vari- 
ous farm  programs — commodity,  credit,  con- 
servation, cooperative  and  education. 

All  of  these  programs  In  the  United  St.ites 
Dep.irtmcnt  of  Agriculture  and  the  programs 
of  other  agencies  relating  to  agriculture  and 
forestry  should  be  directed  In  a  positive  way 
toward  strengthening  a  commercial  family- 
farm  pattern  of  agriculture  to  which  nearly 
everybody  In  our  Nation  subscribes  but 
which  Is  falling  under  programs  as  currently 
administered  For  example,  farm  population 
is  one-half  of  the  1947-49  average  and  the 
number  of  farms  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced by  40  percent  over  the  same  period 
And  the  trend  continues. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  we  may  be 
able  to  maintain  the  desired  commercial 
family-farm  pattern  of  agriculture  or  go 
down  the  road  toward  a  factory-in-the-field 
agriculture  Until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished such  a  criteria  as  we  have  outlined 
above,  we  ask  that  you  support  the  concept  of 
limitations  on  payments  coupled  with  a  iegle- 
latlve  directive  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  requires  full  con- 
sideration of  the  various  characteristics  of 
farming  within  varying  agricultural  regions 
and  counties. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  may  have  left, 
again  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  I  have  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
cttor  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
right  about  the  merchant  marine  sub- 
sidy. This  is  another  subsidy  which  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  roll 
back.  The  American  merchant  marine 
sub.sidy  has  gone  too  far.  I  will  join  him 
in  cutting  it  back  when  the  bill  is  be- 
fore us.  He  makes  a  valid  point. 

There  are  many  types  of  subsidies 
which  have  outlived  their  need,  but  we 
have  got  to  start  somewhere.  The  agri- 
culture bill  happens  to  be  before  us  to- 
day. That  is  the  reason  we  are  making 
this  attempt  here. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  What  Is 
wrong  with  large  farmers  In  America? 
I  say  there  is  nothing  wrong.  This  is  a 
part  of  our  capitalistic  system.  I  defend 
any  farmer  who  wants  to  expand  his  op- 
erations, be  he  an  individual.  In  partner- 
ship with  someone,  or  a  corporation. 
What  I  object  to  is  dipping  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  paying  half  a  million 
dollar  subsidy  to  help  this  corporate  op- 
eration expand.  Let  him  do  It  on  his 
own  Initiative. 

The  question  may  be  raised  In  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  why  I,  coming  from 
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an  eastern  industrial  State,  would  be 
interested  in  agriculture.  I  am  interested 
in  it  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  must  raise  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  expenditures. 

Also,  I  may  point  out  that  while  I 
come  from  the  second  smallest  State, 
the  county  in  which  I  live  ranks  as  the 
fifth  county  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  agricultural  production,  and  it 
outranks  in  agricultural  production  any 
county  in  any  of  the  so-called  agricul- 
ture States  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon.  So  I  come  from 
an  agricultural  area,  and  I  do  under- 
stand these  programs — what  they  do, 
and  what  they  cost,  as  well  as  whom 
they  benefit. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  renege  on  a  law 
that  has  been  passed  and  a  contract  that 
has  been  made.  They  argue  that  farmers 
who  have  planted  wheat  and  other  crops 
have  done  so  under  the  law  passed  by 
Congress,  and  therefore  there  is  a  direct 
commitment.  That  is  true,  but  my 
amendment  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  1968  crops  for  that  reason.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  not 
repudiate  outstanding  commitments 
made  under  the  law. 

I  opposed  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for 
that  same  reason;  the  expenditures  had 
been  made,  and  we  had  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  bills.  The  place  to  change  the 
expenditures  is  In  the  future  crops.  This 
amendment  would  be  effective  for  the 
crop  year  1968. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  wool 
growers  needing  this  program.  I  respect 
that  argument.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  that  has  been  made,  but  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  single  wool  grower 
who  appears  on  this  list  of  large 
payments. 

Let  us  not  pull  the  wool  over  the  tax- 
payers' eyes.  I  point  out  that  when  we 
figure  this  program  of  expenditures,  out 
of  the  3-billion-some-odd-million  dollars 
lost  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year, 
$776  million  was  for  cotton,  and  $1,302,- 
000,000  was  for  feed  grains.  So  two- 
thirds  of  the  losses  sustained  thus  far 
do  not  even  touch  wool ;  and  wool  is  such 
an  Insignificant  Item  in  the  overall  total 
that  it  is  included  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tabulation  under  the  heading  "Others," 
all  of  which  received  $10,675,000. 

Earlier  today  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  report  of 
May  9,  1967,  covering  the  first  9  months 
of  this  fiscal  year.  This  showed  the  losses 
sustained  broken  down  by  crops. 

I  say  again,  you  cannot  find  wool 
mentioned,  it  is  such  a  small  Item. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  include  wool  payments  by 
way  of  Federal  support  programs,  and 
wheat  payments  by  way  of  wheat 
certificates? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  in- 
cluding all  cash  payments  as  I  men- 
tioned before. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  made  a 
rather  convincing  argument  that  the 
sugar  processors  in  Hawaii  had  paid 
about  $11  million  in  taxes  on  sugar,  if 


I  recall  correctly,  and  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  had  collected  only  $9  million  in 
subsidy  payments  during  the  same  year. 
Those  figures  are  correct,  but  what  do 
they  prove?  I  point  out  that  the  sugar 
processors  in  Hawaii  did  not  pay  the  tax. 
They  were  only  collectors  of  the  tax.  The 
tax  was  paid  by  the  housewives  all  over 
America  who  buy  this  sugar.  They  merely 
collected  it  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
Government.  To  say  that  the  processors 
paid  this  tax  is  just  as  erroneous  as  to 
say  that  the  tobacco  companies  in  North 
Carolina  pay  the  taxes  on  the  cigarettes 
and  all  tobacco.  The  man  who  buys  the 
cigarettes  and  the  tobacco  pays  the  tax, 
but  it  is  collected  by  the  manufacturers. 
If  we  were  to  carry  that  argimient  to  an 
extreme,  we  could  say  that  the  whisky 
processors  in  America,  who  get  no  sub- 
sidy, are  the  only  ones  wfftJ  are  trying  to 
balance  the  budget.  On  that  basis  every- 
body should  go  off  on  a  drunken  spree, 
because  there  is  no  subsidy. 

But  let  us  not  get  Into  any  such  di- 
versionary argiunents  again.  As  I  pointed 
out  before.  If  we  are  not  careful  Secre- 
tary McNamara  will  be  coming  down  and 
saying,  "The  taxes  paid  by  the  corporate 
taxpayers  are  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and,  therefore,  no 
individual  taxpayer  should  complain; 
this  war  is  not  costing  him  anything." 
All  taxes  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and 
commingled,  and  the  checks  are  written 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

Another  Senator  has  argued  that  these 
large  subsidy  payments  are  not  welfare 
payments.  Certainly  they  are  not  wel- 
fare payments,  but  neither  are  the  re- 
cipients of  these  large  subsidies  exactly 
paupers.  Five  large  operators  in  1966  re- 
ceived checks  In  excess  of  $1  million. 
Two  of  them  each  received  subsidy 
checks  in  excess  of  $2  million.  There  were 
n  farming  operations  In  1966  that  re- 
ceived between  $500,000  and  $1  million, 
and  258  individuals  or  corporations  re- 
ceived between  $100,000  and  $500,000. 

Certainly  these  are  not  welfare  pay- 
ments, but  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  again  that  the  recipients  are 
not  welfare  patients,  either.  I  agree  this 
is  not  a  poverty  program.  Neither  are 
these  poverty-stricken  Individuals,  and 
in  my  opinion,  we  cannot  justify  going 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  paying 
this  type  of  a  subsidy  to  expand  these 
corporate-type  operations. 

We  have  all  heard  that  the  agricultural 
program  Instituted  by  the  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Henry  Wal- 
lace, was  a  socialistic  program,  one  which 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  he 
had  some  wild  ideas  about  farm  subsi- 
dies. But  I  should  like  to  read  at  this 
point  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wallace's  Fanner  of  June  24.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
have  any  more  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  it  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five  min- 
utes, if  I  may  have  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  time  left  on 
thebUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  have  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  read  now  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Wallace's  Farmer  for 
June  24,  1967.  It  is  entitled  "No  Limit  on 
Payments,"  and  reads  as  follows: 
No  Limit  on  Payments 

An  attempt  was  made  In  the  House  again 
this  year  to  put  a  $25,000  limit  on  farm  pro- 
gram payments.  The  attempt  failed,  as  sim- 
ilar attempts  failed  in  previous  years. 

Are  there  any  valid  objections  to  a  rea- 
sonable celling  on  government  payments? 
We  would  prefer  a  celling  of  $10,000  per 
year  rather  than  $25,000,  but  Congress  won't 
even  approve  the  higher  limit. 

City  newspapers  regularly  send  reporters 
to  ABC  offices  to  get  a  list  of  those  who  got 
big  government  checks.  The  obvious  inequity 
of  USDA  sending  a  checlc  to  a  big  corporate 
farm  operator  gives  all  farmers  and  farm 
programs  a  black  eye  with  the  general  public. 

But  we  shouldn't  give  up  trying  to  get  pay- 
ment limits  enacted.  They  may  help  save 
the  commercial  family  farm  some  day.  We 
feel  the  family  farmer  should  get  some  gov- 
ernment help  In  his  coming  struggle  against 
the  Integrated.  mulUmilllon  dollar,  corpo- 
rate food  producer. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  supports 
my  amendment.  I  will  say  it  points  out 
how  far  we  have  gone,  that,  I  as  a  con- 
servative from  the  East,  would  here  today 
be  using  an  editorial  from  Henry  Wal- 
lace's paper  in  support  of  a  conservative 
amendment  on  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  I  repeat 
again,  the  swiceptance  of  this  amendment 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government 
reneges  on  any  commitment  made  to  any 
farmer  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
the  crops  he  has  produced  or  will  pro- 
duce in  the  calendar  year  1967.  We  have 
a  perfect  right,  as  every  one  of  the  speak- 
ers herefore  has  admitted,  to  modify 
that  program  for  the  future  if  Congress 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  But  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion, when  we  do,  to  modify  it  for  the 
year  in  advance. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be 
asking  the  American  people  to  consider 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  increase  income  taxes.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
government  spending,  we  must  start  by 
cutting  back  on  these  programs  as  they 
are  before  us  for  a  vote.  I  simply  do  not 
see,  as  one  individual,  any  basis  for  con- 
tinuing to  pay  these  huge  subsidies  to 
the  large  corporate -type  operations.  I 
think  the  strength  of  the  foimdation  of 
America  is  based  on  the  small  individual 
family  farm.  My  amendment  would  give 
to  that  small  farmer  a  direct  advantage 
over  the  large  farmer  in  that  he  could 
collect  his  $10,000  cash  in  benefits  of  the 
program,  whereas  the  others  would  oper- 
ate on  a  free  market. 

I  say  again,  this  does  not  affect  one 
iota  the  price  support  programs,  because 
they  come  xmder  other  laws.  This  amend- 
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ment  does  not  put  a  limitation  on  the 
price  support  programs,  or  the  amount 
that  can  be  loaned  for  price  support 
programs;  It  does  limit  the  direct  cash 
subsidy  payments  for  land  diversion, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  be  correct,  so  far  as 
some  price  support  programs  are  con- 
cerned; but  I  think  he  would  have  to 
agree  that  in  order  to  make  this  eCfective 
on  the  sugar  program,  we  would  have  to 
rewrite  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  to  the  extent  that  this  is 
looked  upon  as  a  price  support  for  the 
sugar  producers.  It  could  be  argued  that 
sugar  siupports  are  paid  as  direct  cash 
payments.  But  why  should  we  not  place 
a  limit  on  the  amoimt  we  would  pay  to 
the  sugar  producers.  The  average  indi- 
vidual producer  does  not  collect  more 
than  $10,000  per  year, 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
while  I  recognize  that  the  tax  on  sugar 
may  offset  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
paid  to  the  sugar  producers,  to  me  that 
Is  no  more  of  an  argument  than  to  say 
that  since  the  income  taxes  paid  by 
thousands  of  American  farmers  more 
than  offset  their  subsidies  that  too  is  a 
free  program.  We  are  merely  belaboring 
the  point  and  dodging  the  real  Issue  The 
real  Issue  here  is.  do  we  want  to  continue 
paying  out  Federal  Treasury  checks  for 
$500,000.  $1  milhon,  or  $100,000,  to  these 
corporate  farmers? 

This  Is  not  a  price  support  program. 
This  Is  a  payment  for  not  producing. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  argued  that 
these  large  farmers  need  the  subsidy  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  today  if  they  are  employing 
over  seven  employees. 

This  provision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  wages  they  pay.  It  has  to  do  with 
what  they  collect  on  the  portion  of  the 
farm  which  they  are  not  operating.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  way  in  which  work 
is  Involved  with  the  exception  of  the 
work  that  Is  Involved  when  the  individual 
collects  the  chick,  takes  it  to  the  bank, 
and  cashes  it.  -^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  cash  payments  in 
excess  of  $50,000  as  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Payments  of  tl  000  000  and  over  under  ASCS 
programs,  1968  {excluding  price-support 
loans} 

CALtroBNTA 

Grlffen.     Inc.     Huron      (Presno 

County) •2,397,073 

South   Lake   Farms,   Five   Points 

(Fresno  County)    

J.  O.  Boewell  Co.,  Corcaraa  (Kings 

County)    

Saly«r  lAnd  Co..  Corooran  (.Kings 

County)    

HAWAn 


1.468,  a9« 


..     2,807,833 


1.014.860 


HawallAn    Commercial    tc    Sugar 
Co..  Honolulu  (State  otBce)  — 


1.336.365 


Paymenti  of  tSOO  000  to  $990  993  itndrr  ASCS 
progrrarns.  1986  [ercluding  price-support 
luanf  I 

ARIZONA 

Farmers     Investment     Co..     A^Ua 

(Marloopa  County)    1747.547 

Youngker  Firms,  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa  Couiily)    508.988 

CAHroBNIA 

Vista  Del  Uand.  Flrebaugh  (Fresno 

Coun-.y)     622.840 

Best  an  Kanch  Co..  Lemoore  (Fresno 

CJUiity»     506,061 

Ke.-n  Cjuacy  Lind  Co,  Bakersfteld 

(KernC.unty)    652.057 

Wesf.ake   Farms.   Stratford    (Kings 

Cjunty)     - 622,569 

rtORIDA 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co  .  South 

Bay  (Palm  Beach  County) 576.433 

HAWAII 

Llhue  Plintrttion  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  Hono- 
lulu   (State    office) 577,426 

Oahu    Sugar   Co,,    Honolulu    (State 

offl^e,    526,171 

Walalua     Agricultural      Co,.     Ltd  . 

Hjnolu'.u    (State  office  I 516.520 

PVERTO  RICO 

Lure    &    Co,     Agulrre     (Mayaguez 

County)     -.- 518,224 

Pa'tments  of  $100  000  to  $499  999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  [excluding  pncc-support 
loans  I 

ALABAMA 

E    F    Mauldln.  Town  Creek    iLaw- 

reiue  County)   H01.3D8 

ARIZONA 

O      L      Hllburn.     Bowie     (Cochise 

County)    116.000 

Goodye.u-    »arms.    Litchfield    Park 

(Maricopa    County) 275,050 

Bogle   Farms.   Chandler    (Maricopa 

County)     268.584 

D  R  Hiett.  Mesa  (Maricopa  Coun- 
ty,         180,887 

Waddell  Ranch  Co,,  Waddell  (Mari- 
copa County:. 139,187 

Frldenmaker        Farms.         PhoenJx 

(Maricopa    County) 130.396 

Abel      Bri^  ,     ToUeson      (Maricopa 

County)    129,358 

F     C,    Lay  ton,   Tolleson    (Maricopa 

Countvi    126,358 

Ben  riggs  &  Son.  Chandler  (Mari- 
copa County)- 115,602 

Ed    Ambrose,    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)    114   975 

J    I,    Hodges  Farming  Co,.  Buckeye 

(Maricopa    County)- 114.619 

Bk-.v    Farms,    Inc.    Marana    (Pima 

County)     285,508 

John  Kal.  Marana  (Pima  County)  -     200,  411 
John  J    and  Ola  V,  Lord,  Tucson 

I  Pima    County) 118,667 

Klrby      Hughes,      Marana      (Pima 

County)     112,017 

C    &    V    Sheep    &    Cattle    Co  ,    luc  . 

Maricopa   (  Plna!  County) 453,328 

Red     River     I  and     Co  ,     Stanfleld 

(Pinal    County) -      362,138 

Hamilton  Farms.  Eloy  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty,         347,810 

John  D   Singh,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)    317,742 

Ak     Chin      Enterprises,     Maricopa 

(Pinal    County) 278,422 

Pima    CoDTLmunlty    Farms.    Sacaton 

(Pinal    County) 273,303 

Arizona   Farming   Co,,   Eloy    (Pinal 

County)    218,523 

H    Ranches,    Inc  ,    Queen    Creek 

(Ptnal    County) 213.861 

Coury    Bros.    Queen   Creek    (Pinal 

County)    - 193.437 


Payrnen'.s  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 

program^,    1966    {excluding    price-support 

Zoaoi)— Continued 

ARIZONA  -  continued 
W      T      Colston     Farms,     Stanfleld 

iPin.ll    Cninty) $188,873 

Klrby      Hughes,      Tucson      (Pinal 

County)    -      185.163 

Thunderblrd        Farms.        Phoenix 

(Pinal    County) --     158,880 

J    A    Roberts.  C>isa  Grande   (Pinal 

County)     155,276 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co.,  Ar.zona 

Cltv  (Pinal  County) 154,243 

Hanciio  Tlerra  Prleta.  Eloy   (Pinal 

County)     148,291 

Talla  Farms,  Inc  .  Stanfield   (Pinal 

County)     142.695 

Ray    Farm,s    Co,,    Utchfleld     Park 

(Pinal    County) 134,2,39 

Lsom  &  Isom.  Casa  Grande    (Pinal 


County) 


132. 166 


Milton     P,    Smith.     Jr,.     Maricopa 

(Puial    County) 125.962 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc  ,  Eloy  (Pinal 

County)     109,875 

Paul   Brophy,  Casa  Grande    (Pinal 

County)     109,256 

McCarthy   Hlldebrand  Farms.   Eloy 

(Pinal    County) 108.315 

McParland     &     Hanson     Ranches. 

CooUdge    (Pinal    County) 107.4:3 

Anderson  Bros,,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)     105,268 

Glenn  Lane,  CooUdge  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)           102.095 

Barkley   Co,   of   Arizona,   Somerton 

(Yuma    County) 324,588 

Bruce  Church,   Inc  ,  Yuma   (Yuma 

County)     260,911 

J,  W,  Olberg.  Yuma   (Yuma  Coun- 


ty) 


207. 588 


Colorado  River  Trading  Co  .  Parker 

(Yuma  C<3unty) 166,030 

Jones  R.inches,  Eloy  (Yuma  Coun- 
ty,          151,858 

Texas    Hill    Farms,    Yuma     (Yuma 

County)     138.920 

Bi^n      Simmons.      Parker       (Yuma 

County)     128,941 

Sherrlll  Lafollette,  Phoenix  (Yuma 

County)     102,512 

ARKANSAS 

M  K  Kuhn  &  B  K,  Happell  &  VKC. 
(Crittenden  County)   

Bond  Pltg,  Co,  Clsrkedale  (Crlt- 
ten   County) 

Ark.tnsas  State  Penitentiary,  Orady 
(Lincoln   County)    

George  Yarbrough,  England  (Lo- 
noke County)    

Howe  Lumber  Co,  Inc,  Wabash 
(Phillips  County)   

Brooks  Grlffln,  Elaine  (Phillips 
County)     

Kpl'pr  Siipply  Co.  Kelser  (south- 
ern   Mississippi   County)    

Wesson  Farms.  Inc  .  Victoria 
(southern  Mississippi  County) 

Rufus  C,  Branch.  Joiner  (southern 
Mississippi    County) 

Arnijrel  Planting  Co.  Armorel 
(aouthern  Mississippi  County  i.. 

J  O  Adams  and  Son,  Hut;hes  (St. 
Francis  County)    


CALIFORNIA 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc  ,  Five  Points 
(Presno   County) 

Airway  Farms.  Inc.,  Fresno  (Fresno 
County)     

Jack  Harris,  Inc..  Five  PolnU  (Fres- 
no County)    

Sullivan  &  Gragnanl.  TranquUUty 
(Fresno  County) 

McCarthy  &  Hlldebrand,  Burrel 
(Fresno  County) 


215,525 
107,674 
122, 090 
126,351 
255,  822 
158,405 
444,654 
177,083 
118.024 
102,435 
136,021 

471,583 
364,  177 
344, 672 
290, 914 
282,  JK6 
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Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — contlnuBd 
Schramm  Ranches,  Inc,  San  Joa- 
quin (Fresno  County) $270,600 

Timco,  Mendota  (Fresno  County)  -.     250,  005 
Redfern   Ranches,    Inc.,    Dos    Palos 

(Fresno  County) 203,061 

Colt  Ranch,  Inc.,  Mendota  (Fresno 

County)     184,625 

Wm    H     Noble.    Kerman     (Fresno 

County)     166,794 

Frank  C,  Diener  Ranch.  Five  Points 

(Fresno  County)    161,522 

W      J,     Deal,      Mendota      (Presno 

County)     153,560 

Raymond     Thomas,     Inc,     Madera 

(Fresno  County)    153,279 

M     J,    &    R,    8.     Allen,     Coalinga 

(Fresno  County)    153,037 

Hugh  Bennett,  Ftrebaugh    (Fresno 

County)     149,917 

Pllitxis  Bros.,   Inc,  Fresno   (Presno 

County)     140,079 

V.   C,    Britton,    Pirebaugh    (FYesno 

County)     122,216 

J    E    O'Neill,   Inc  ,   Fresno    (Fresno 

County)     116,564 

Llnneman  Ranches,  Inc,  Dos  Palos 

(Fresno     County) 113,742 

Harnish    Five    Points,    Five   Points 

(Fresno    County) 113,291 

Rvan      Bros.,      Mendota       (Fresno 

County)    110,198 

Telles      Ranch,      Inc,      Flrebaugh 

(Fresno  County) 108,398 

Wood    Ranches,    Lemoore    (Fresno 

County)    104.213 

H    B,   Murphy   Co,,    Brawley    (Im- 
perial County) 368,079 

Elmore     Co,,      Brawley      (Imperial 

County)     287,026 

Jack    Elmore,     Brawley     (Imperial 

County)    -- 197,219 

Russell  Bros,  Rches,  Inc,  Callpatrla 

(Imperial    County) 189,608 

W    E,   Young   &   W.   E,   Young,   Jr„ 

Callpatrla   (Imperial  County)--.     181,182 
Irvine    Co,,    El    Centro     (Imperial 

County)    179,737 

C  T  Dearborn,  Callpatrla  (Imperial 

County)    150.859 

Sinclair  Rches,  Callpatrla  (Imperial 

County)    141,045 

<J.   H     Benson    Est,    Brawley    (Im- 
perial County) 140,576 

Antone  Borchard  Co,.  Brawley  (Im- 
perial County) 133,201 

Salton  Sea  Farms,  Callpatrla   (Im- 
perial County) 128,762 

Stephen   H    Elmore.   Brawley    (Im- 
perial County) 126,243 

Donald  H,  Cox.  Brawlev    (Imperial 

County)    ■- 100,196 

Nell  Plfleld  Co.  Brawley   (Imperial 

County)    107,892 

Wynne  &  Elmore.   Callpatrla    (Im- 
perial County) 104,585 

Stafford     Hannon,     Brawley     (Im- 
perial County) 101,387 

Adamek    &    Dessert,    Seeley     (Im- 
perial County)--- 100,184 

S     A,    Camp    Farms    Co.,     Shafter 

(Kern    County) 426,922 

Miller    &    Lux.    Bakersfield     (Kern 

County)     299.051 

M  &   R   Sheep   Co.,   Oildale    (Kern 

County)    286,949 

Giumarra  Vineyard   Corp..   Bakers- 
field  (Kern  County) 246,882 

Houchin  Bros.  Farming  ButtonwU- 

low  (Kern  County) 245,313 

W,    B,    Camp    &    Sons.    Bakersfteld 

iKern  County) 192,  080 

O      M,     Bryant.     Jr.,    Pond     (Kern 

County,     ' 180,443 

Mazzie       Farms,        Arvln        (Kern 
County 173,014 


Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 

programs,    19.6     {excluding    price-support 

loans)  — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — continued 
C.      J.      Vlgnolo,     Shafter      (Kern 

County)     $169,677 

Reynold    M.     Mettler,    Bakersfield 

(Kern  County) 129,  743 

Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Bakersfield  (Kern 

County)    121.096 

Em.     H.    Mettler   &   Sons,   Shafter 

(Kern  County) 111,918 

Bldart     Bros..     Bakersfield     (Kern 

County)    109,615 

McKittrlck       Ranch,       Bakersfield 

(Kern  County 107,247 

Cattanl    Bros.,    Bakersfield     (Kern 

County)    105.318 

Wheeler  Farms.  Bakersfield   (Kern 

County)    100,259 

West   Haven   Farming   Co.,   Tulare 

(Kings  County) 289,841 

Vernon    L.    Thomas,    Inc.,    Huron 

(Kings  County) 285,953 

J.    G.    Stone    Land    Co.,    Stratford 

(Kings  County) 232,851 

Gllkey  Farms,  Inc.,  Corcoran  (Kings 

County)    189.048 

Borba      Bros..      Rlverdale      (Kings 

County)    154.573 

Kern    River    Delta    Farms,    Wasco 

(Kern    County) 153,323 

Bovett   Farming.   Corcoran    (Kings 

County)     117,265 

Nichols  Farms,  Inc..  Hanford  (Kings 

County)    112,677 

R.  A.  Rowan  Co..  Los  Angeles  (Kings 

County)    100,778 

Red  Top  Ranch,  Red  Top  (Madera 

County)    133.555 

Bowles    Farming    Co..    Iios    Banoe 

(Merced  County) 141.375 

Wllco    Produce.    Blythe    (Riverside 

County)    296,484 

Rivervlew  Farm  &  Cattle  Co.,  Blythe 

(Riverside  County) 266,654 

Clarence  Robinson.  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 139,745 

John  Norton  Farms.  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 128,735 

Kennedy  Brothers,  Indlo  (Riverside 

County)    107,466 

C,  J.  Shannon  &  Sons,  Tulare  (Tu- 
lare County) 230.572 

E,     L.    Wallace,    Woodland     (Tola 

County)    149,636 

E,    L.    Wallace   &   Sons,   Woodland 

(Yola  County) 105,443 

Heldrlck    Farms,     Inc.,    Woodland 

(Yola  County) 103,722 

COLORADO 

Olive  W.  Garvey,  Garvey  Farms 
Management  Co.,  Colby,  Kans. 
(Kiowa    County) 107,110 

Baughman    Farms,    Inc,    Liberal, 

Kans.  (Kit  Carson  County) 286,358 

FLORIDA 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp.  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 362,477 

Florida    Sugar   Corp..    Belle    Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 151,146 

A,  Duda  Sons,  Inc..  Oviedo   (Palm 

Beach  County) 130,064 

715    Farms,    Ltd.,    Pahokee    (Palm 

Beach  County) 113.336 

Closter    Farms,    Inc.,    Belle    Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 100,475 

HAWAn 

Pioneer  Mill  Co..  Honolulu    (State 

office) 489,369 

Ewa      Plantation      Co.,      Honolulu 

(State  office)- - 458,220 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 422,001 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office) -     420,019 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  Llhue  (State 

office) 376,678 


Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 

programs,    1966    {excluding    price-support 

loans)  — Continued 

HAWAn — continued 
Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu 

(State   office) $359,2639 

Honokaa      Sugar      Co.,      Honolulu 

(State  office)-- 358,627 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office) 335,885 

McBryde  Sugar  C3o.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 317,639 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd..  Hono- 
lulu (State  office) 312.986 

Puna    Sugar    Co,,    Ltd.,    Honolulu 

(State  office) 302,336 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,   Honolulu 

(State  office) 208,  135 

Gayaud  Robinson,  Makaweli  (State 

office) 183.761 

INDIANA 

William   Gehrlng.   Inc..   Rensselaer 

(Jasper    County) 103.540 

IOWA 

Francis  Wisor   Gooselake    (Clinton 

County)    100,  189 

Amana       Society,       Middle-Amana 

(Iowa  County) TSS,  006 

KANSAS 

The  Garden  City  Co,,  Garden  City 

(Kearny  County) 100.032 

LOtnSIANA 

Scopena    Plantation,    Bossier    City 

Bossier  Parish) 118,608 

J.  P.  Brown,  Lake  Providence  (East 

Carroll  Parish)    _     162,051 

Epps  Plantation,  Epps  (E^ast  Car- 
roll   Parish)    103,  962 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Mathews  (La- 
fourche   Parish)     281,823 

Southdown,  Inc..  Thlbodaux  (La- 
fourche   Parish)     ._ 163,868 

J.      H.      WlUlams.      Natchitoches 

(Natchitoches    Parish)     132,285 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc..  Franklin  (St. 

Mary   Parish)    116,530 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta    and    Pine    Land    Co.,    Scott 

(Bolivar   County)    468,529 

Robblns  and  Long,  Rosedale  (Bol- 
ivar County)   132,609 

Dan      Sellgman,      Shaw       (Bolivar 

County)    124,  515 

Kline  Planting  Co.,  Alligator  (Coa.- 

homa  County)    118,618 

Roundaway  Planting  Co.,  Alligator 

(Coahoma   County)    116.  592 

Fred   Tavoletl    &    Sons.    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma   County)    104,210 

John  B.  &  F.  B.  McKee,  Friar  Point 

(Coahoma   County)    103,950 

Oakhurst  Co.,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)     103,561 

J.  H,  Sherard  &  Son,  Sherard  (Coa- 
homa County)    103,184 

Pal  Sanders,  Walls  (De  Soto  Coun- 
ty,          154,390 

Topanco  Calne  Farm,  Lake  Cor- 
morant (De  Soto  County) 106,  773 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co,.  Louise 

(Humphreys    County)     124,954 

Blanche  R,  Slough,  in  care  of  T.  L. 
Reed  III,  Belzonl  (Humphreys 
County)     124,354 

Buckhorn     Planting    Co.,    R.R.     2, 

Greenwood  (Laflore  County) 161,  595 

Four    Fifths    Plantation,    R.R.     3, 

Greenwood  (Laflore  County)   —     124,  124 

West,  Inc.,  R.R  1,  Sldon  (Laflore 
County)    121,014 

Wildwood      Plantation.      R.R.      3, 

Greenwood  (Laflore  County) 117,042 

The  Branw  Farm,  Schlater  (Leflore 

County)     102,206 

Harrison  Evans,  Shuqualak  (Noxu- 
bee County)    189,  729 
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Papme***  of  $190jaO0  to  $409^99  under  ASCS 
proframt,  1968  (excluding  pnoe-tupport 
loans )  — Con  tin  ued 

wiiiiW""T — coaUaued 

TandeU  Bros,  Vaooe  (QalUnAn 
County)    •127.923 

Pantberbom    Co..    Panther    Burn 

(Siuu-key   County)    112,884 

Camet*  PUntaUon,  Inc  ,   Angullla 

(Sharkey  County)    106.164 

Mrs.     B.    C.    Kaatland.    DodcUvllle 

(Sunflower    County)     129.997 

Duncan  Farms,  Inc.,  No.  2.  Inver- 

neM  (Sunflower  County)    115,  419 

Roy  Flowera.  Uattson  (TalUhaichle 

County)    - 162,647 

M.  T.   Hardy,  Webb,    (Tallahatchie 

County)    110,625 

Mike  P.  Sturdlvant.  aiendora  (Tal- 
lahatchie  County)     -     106,533 

H.     R.     Watson     &     Sons,     Tunica 

(Tunica   Count?!    109.801 

Live  Oak  Plantation.  Areola  (Waah- 

Ington  County)    188,455 

Potter  Broa.,  Inc  ,  Areola  (Wash- 
ington County)    154.232 

HusbandTlIle  Plantation,  care  of 
W.  T.  Robertaon.  Holly  Ridge 
(Waablngton   County) 123,522 

Torrey    Wood    Sc    Son.    Hollandale 

(Waahlngton  County)    118.143 

Trail     Isk*     Plantatloa,     TralaJu 

(Washington  County)    115.  173 

W.  T.  Touchberry,  care  of  Peru 
Plantation.  Glen  Allan  (Washing- 
ton  County) 114.349 

Dean  A  Co..  Trlbbett  (Washington 

County)    110.646 

R.  A.  Ingrain.  Leland  (Washington 

County)    110.181 

MOMTANA 

Campbell     Farming.     Hardin     (Big 

Horn    County) 164,351 

State  of  Montaiaa.   Helena   (tiherl- 

dan  County) 337.345 

urw  Mmco 

John  Oarrett  &  Sons.  Clovls  (Curry 

County)    .    .    . 143,608 

Emma  Lawrence.  Hobbs  ( Lea 
County)    168.261 

NO«TH    CAROLINA 

McNalr   Farms.    Inc  ,   T    J     HarrU, 

Red  SprlncB  (HolLe  County) 195.  053 

OHIO 

Ward  Walton  &  Associates  Ir.c  .  Up- 
per Sandusky  (Marlon  County)  ..     127.  850 

ORCCOM 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co  .  Pendleton 

(UmatUla  County) 107.647 

pfEBTo  aico 

A.    Rolg    SucTB..    Humacao     ( ilay- 

a«ue*  County) -.-     849.095 

C.  Brewer  P.  R.  Co..  Fajardo  (May- 
ague*  County) 808.294 

Sucn  J.  Sarrallaa.  Uercedlta  (May- 
agues    County) 274.403 

A.    Uartlnec,    Jr.,    trust.    AguadlUa 

(Mayaguez   County) 131.385 

C.  Oppongelmlr  Admlnl.  Uuaga- 
nllla  (Mayaguez  County) 117.900 

SOtTTH    CAROUNA 

W.   R.  Mayea.   MayeevUle    (Sumter 

County)    167.083 

TExaa 

Three    Way    Land    Co..    De    Kalb 

(Bowie  County) IM.  958 

H.     H.     lioore     It     Sons.     Narosta 

(Brazoe  County) 274.719 

Est.  Geo.  C.  Chance.  Bryan  (Burle- 
son County) 112.593 

Martha    M.    Russell,    San     Benito 

(Cameron  County) .-.      103.134 

Edwin  P.  Carroll.  Panhandle  (Car- 

aon  County) 130.093 

HUl  Farms,  Hart  ( Castro  County ). .     142.119 


Payment*  of  $100jOOO  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 

proffTams.    1968    {ezcLudtng    pnce-suppo^t 

loans )  — Continued 

TEXAS — continued 
Ware  Farms  Co.  Otmmltt   (Castro 

County)     - -      -  $107,180 

Carl   Eaaterwood.   Dlmmltt   (Castro 

County)     -. 103.461 

Jlmmle       CliKk,       Hart       (Castro 

County)    101.778 

J.    K     Orlfflth,    Morton     (Cochran 

Countyi     -    275.921 

John  A   Wheeler.  Lorenzo  (Cochran 

Couiity)     .- 167.922 

BUI      Weaver.      Lamesa      (Dawson 

County)     -      111.136 

T.ift  McOee.  Hereford   (Deaf  Smith 

County)     129.080 

Perr'.n  Bros..  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

Countyi     --      109.488 

R      C      Goodwin.     Hereford     (Deaf 

Smith  Countyi  -._ 100.212 

Lee    Moor    Farms,    CUnt    (El    Paso 

Countyi 101,494 

Texas    Department   of    Corrections. 

Central      Fitrm      520.      Sugarland 

I  Fort   Bend   County  i 288,911 

Ercell     Glvens.     Abernathy      (Hale 

County)     --- 152.727 

U'  yd   M     Benteen.   Jr  ,   Houston   2 

I  Hidalgo    County) - 152,352 

Sebaellan    Cotton    &    Grain    Corp  . 

.Sebastian  i  Hidalgo  County  ) 138.  190 

Helen       Engelman       Stegle.       Elsa 

I  Hidalgo    County) 121.889 

Krenmuf  Her  Farms,  San  Juan  (Hi- 
dalgo  County)    102.879 

Ri  >     Farms.     Inc.     Edcouch      (Hi- 
dalgo   County) 101.801 

R.  T  Hoover  Farms.  Fabens  i  Huds- 

pelh   County) 240,518 

C     L    Ranch.   Dell    City    (Hudspeth 

County)     -- 119.233 

Halsell   Estate.  Kansas  City   (Lamb 

County) 134.586 

Busby       Farms.       Olton        (Lamb 

County)    100.733 

Pendeil    and    Roseta    Farms.    Eagle 

Pass    I  Maverick  County) 135.048 

Sun  Valley  Farms.  Inc  .  Fort  Stock- 
ton  (Pecos  County) 150.810 

Clark  it.  Roberts.   Pecos    (Red  River 

County)     173.407 

Worsh-im      Bros.      Pecos      (Reeves 

County)     217.126 

U-Bar  Land   and  Cattle  Co..  Pecos 

I  Keevea  County)    ---      178,822 

Kfsey        Bros,        Pecoe         (Reeves 

County)     --- 165.622 

Kenneth  Undemann.  Pecos  (Reeves 

County)     146.773 

Ml  Vuia  Farms.  Inc..  PecoB  (Reeves 

County)     113.701 

Joiin  W   NlKllazzo.  Hearne  ( Robert- 
son  Countyi     .      110.526 

P    H    Vahlslng    Inc  .  Malhlas   (San 

Patricio    County  I ..      138,880 

Fowler  E    McDanlel,  TulU  (Swisher 

County)     - 141, '236 

W    T    WaRgoner   trust  estate.  Ver- 
non    Wilbarger  County) -- 128.007 

Broughton   Land  Co,   Dayton    (Co- 
lumbia   Countyi -      103   545 

State   of   Washington,   D«'partmenl 

of    Natural     Resources,     Ephrata 
(Lincoln   County). 125.552 

Payments  of  tSO  iWO  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
prugram:<.    1966    [excluding    pnee-support 

loam  I 

ALABAMA 

W     L.    Corcoran.   Eufaula    (Barbour 

County)    $54,666 

Ben   F     Bowden.   Eufaula    (Barbour 

County) 51,227 

Joe     L     McHugh.     Orrvllle     (Dallas 

County)     90.554 

O.  T.  Hamilton.  HlUsboro  i  Lawrence 

County) - -     65,449 


Payments  of  950.000  to  999.999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  pnce-support 
loans )  — Continued 

ALABASLA — Continued 

Grady     Wlndle     Parker.     Courtland 

(Lawrence  County) t55,  974 

T  J  Jones.  Sprott  i Perry  County)  ..     55,  330 

ARIZONA 

Luckett     Farms,      Bowie      (Cochise 

County)     -.     88,884 

M    H    Barnes,  San  Simon    (Cochise 

County)     70,660 

Eaton  Fruit  Co..  Inc..  WUlcox   (Co- 
chise County)   63,152 

Gus     Arzberger.     Willcox     (Cochise 

County)     50.372 

H.    L.    Anderson.    Peoria    (Maricopa 

County)    96.915 

Southmountaln  Farms.  Inc..  Laveen 

(.Maricopa  County)    94,381 

A     J.    Lewis.    Scottsdale    (Maricopa 

County)     92.852 

H.irdesty    Bros..    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)     92,520 

Morrison    Bros.,    Hlgley    (Maricopa 

Countyi     -    - 92,072 

Wallace    Bales,    Buckeye    (Maricopa 

County)    85,210 

Harris   Cattle   Co..   Chandler    (Mari- 
copa County)    84.639 

Sutton     Bros.     Phoenix     (Maricopa 

County)    82.705 

Wo  xlrow  Lewis.  Chandler  (Maricopa 

County)     79.080 

Henry    L.   Voss,   Phoenix    (Maricopa 

County)     77.989 

H    C    McGarlty.  Buckeye   (Maricopa 

County)     77.053 

King     Farms.     Buckeye     (Maricopa 

County)     73.118 

Power  Ranches.  Inc..  Hlgley    (Mari- 
copa  County) 72.627 

James    A.    Wilson.    Phoenix    (Mari- 
copa County) 71.568 

S    I-    Narramore.  Phoenix  (Maricopa 

County)     71.039 

Vantex  Land  &  Development  (Mari- 
copa County) 68.938 

Don  H    Bennett.  Buckeye  (Maricopa 

County)    68,775 

Robert  B.  Coplen,  Laveen  (Maricopa 

Countyi     65,698 

Leyton    Woolf,    Glendale    (Maricopa 

County)    64,888 

R.iymond  D.  Schnepf.  Queen  Creek 

I  Maricopa     County) 63.971 

Dougherty    Ranch.    Phoenix    (Mari- 
copa Countyi 63.287 

Gilbert  Turner.   Buckeye    (Miirlcopa 

County)     63.128 

Phelps    &    Palmer.    Mesa    (Maricopa 

Countyi     -- 62,501 

James  M   Hamilton,  Chandler  (Mar- 
icopa   County) 60,852 

Arena     Co.     of     Arizona,     Glendale 

I  Maricopa     County) 60,437 

S  &  P  Farms,  Inc.,  GUa  Bend  (Mari- 
es .pa  County ) 59,  122 

W    H    Haggard,  Jr ,  Buckeye   (Marl- 

c  >pa   County  ) 58,  686 

D     L.    Hadley,    Chandler    (Maricopa 

County)     58.654 

Jacob  S    Stephens.  Buckeye    (Mari- 
copa County).-- 58.127 

Barney-Mecham.  Queen  Creek  (Mar- 
icopa   County) -     57,470 

M    I    Vance  &  J.   A.  Mortensen.  Jr.. 

Tempe    (Maricopa   County) 67.359 

R.    D     Beebe    &    Sons.    Mesa    (Mari- 
copa  County) 56.930 

F.    M     Gorrell,    Buckeye    ( Vjirlcopa 

County)     66,854 

J.    3.    HcMipes.    Chandler    ( Maricopa 

County)     55.592 

Chlco      Farms.      Peoria      (Maricopa 

County)     65.306 

Enterprise    Ranch.    Buckeye    (Mari- 
copa County) 53.835 

Dobe<in  &  Patterson.  Mesa  (Maricopa 

Countyi    63,098 
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Pnvments  o1  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS      Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 


programs,    1966    (excluding    price-support 
loans  I  — Continued 

ARIZONA — contlniied 
.\rthur  E.  Price.  Chandler  (Maricopa 

County)     52,570 

Bob     Stump,     Phoenix      (M.-xrlcopa 

County) 52.361 

Salt   River   Farms.   Mesa    (Maricopa 

County)    51.646 

Kempton  &  Sncdlgar.  Tempe  (Mari- 
copa County) 51,512 

Ted      Siek,       Glendale       (Maricopa 

County)    ■- 50,966 

Eldon  K.  Parish,   Phoenix    (Mohave 

County)    74,885 

Argee    Farms,    Inc.,    Tuscon     (Pima 

County)    92,541 

C.    &    W.     Ranches,     Inc.    Marana 

(Pima    County) 86,358 

Avra  Land  &  Cattle,  Tuscon    (Pima 

County)    75,268 

Luckett     Farms.     Cortaro,     Tucson 

(Pima    County) 65,813 

Claude      Hughes,     Marana       (Pima 

County)    53,147 

Watson      Farms,      Marana      (Pima 

County)    50.023 

Fred     Enke,     Casa     Grande     (Plna! 

County)     95,536 

Dlwan   Ranches.   Inc..   Casa   Grande 


programs,   1966    {excluding   price-support 

loans )  — Continued 

ARIZONA — continued 
J.      H.     Farms,      Coolldge      (Pinal 

County)    $60,772 

M.    H.    Montgomery,    Casa    Grande 

(Pinal    County) 60,711 

Telles     Ranch,     Inc.,     Eloy     (Pinal 

County)     60,288 

Robert  D.  Bechtel,  Coolldge   (Ptnal 

County)     59,613 

Bud     Blum,     Casa    Grande     (Pinal 

County)     59,428 

J.     B.     Johnston,     Phoenix     (Pinal 

County)     56,210 

Kortsen  &  Kortsen,  Stanfleld  (Pinal 

County)     55,057 

Buckshot     Farms,     Inc.,     Stanfleld 

(Pinal    County) 55,048 

Roy    Wales,    Queen    Creek     (Pinal 

County)    54,786 

Gilbert  Bros.,   Casa  Grande    (Pinal 

County)     64,391 

John       Smith.       Maricopa       (Pinal 

County)     54,  118 

R.    P.    Anderson,    Coolldge     (Pinal 

County)    53,665 

Attaway    Ranches    Trust,    Coolldge 

(Pinal    County) 52,971 

GUce  Self,  Stanfleld  (Pinal  County)  .     52,  770 


(Pinal    County) fl3,  281      R.  W.  Neely,  Florence   (Pinal  Coun- 

L  Z  Farms.  Inc..  Casa  Grande  (Pinal  ty)     52,634 

County)    92,119     Sunshine  Valley  Ranches,  Eloy  (Pi- 
Sunset  Ranches,   Inc.,  Elroy    (Pinal                         nal    County) 51,342 

County)    91.171     c.  V.  Hanna,  Coolldge  (Pinal  Coun- 

Emplre  Farms.  Eloy  (Pinal  County)  -     90.906  ty)     60.640 

Bud    Antl     Inc..    Red    Rock    (Pinal  Hamilton  Farms,  Inc.,  Florence  (Pi- 
County)     88.205          nal    County) 60.279 

Edward       Pretzer,       Eloy        (Pinal  Earl  Hughes,  Gadsden  (Yuma  Coun- 

County)     84.779  ty)    — -     99.410 

P      S       Thompson,      Eloy      (Pinal  Woods  Co.,  Tuma  (Yuma  County)  —     81.953 

County)    84.699     James   A.   Wilson,    Phoenix    (Yuma 

H.     L.     HoUand.     Coolldge      (Pinal  County)    76,929 

County)     83,572      C    and   V    Growers,    Inc.,   Maricopa 

Combs  &  Clegg  Ranches.  Inc..  Queen  (Yuma  County) 76,  526 

Creek   (Pinal   County) -  82,019      Wm.    M.    Harrison,    Yuma     (Yuma 

McFaddln      Ranches,      Inc..      Casa  County)    70, 132 

Grande    (Pinal    County) .-. 80,943      M  and  V  Farms,  Ehrenberg  (Yimia 

Wilbur  Wuertz,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal  County)    66, 509 

County)     80,866      Glen  Holt.  Parker  (Yuma  County).     64,849 

Anderson-Palmlsand  Fms,  Maricopa  Clayton    Farms.    Ehrenberg    (Ytmia 

(Pinal    Countv) 80,137  County)     63,613 


Grant   E.    Petrson,    Coolldge    (Pinal 

County)     78,908 

Jack      Ralson.       Maricopa       (Pinal 

County)     78.618 

M.     M.      Alexander,      Eloy      (Pinal 

County)     78,030 

C.     Ray     Robinson.     Eloy      (Pinal 

County)     75,902 

Chas.   Urrea    &    Sons,    Mesa    (Pinal 

County)     74,709 

Rex       Neely.        Chandler        (Plnal 

County)     74.655 

Plnal  Farms.   Inc.,   Stanfleld    (Plnal 

County)     74.077 

K.    K.     Skousen.     Chandler     (Plnal 

County)     73,507 

Duane      Ellsworth.      Queen      Creek 

(Pinal    County) -     72,612 

C.  J.  &  L.  Farms,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande 

(Plnal    County) 71,355 

Emmett   Jobe,   Queen    Creek    (Plnal 

County)     70,814 

Independent  Gin  Co.,  Casa  Grande 

(Plnal    County) 69,815 

Saguaro     Farms,     Florence      (Pinal 

County)     _     69,635 

Dunn      Farms,       Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)     67,687 

Crouch      Bros.,      Maricopa      (Plnal 

County)    65.637 

N    S     Cooper.   Casa    Grande    (Plnal 

County)     64.653 

Alex  &  Norman  Pretzer.  Eloy  (Plnal 

County)     64,162 

Plnley        Bros.,        Gilbert         (Pinal 

County)     63,453 

Marathon      Farms,      Casa      Grande 

(Plnal    County) 61,768 


ASKAKSAS 

Alpe     Bros.,     Crawfordsville     (Crit- 
tenden County) 90.621 

J.  F.  Twist  Plantation,  Twist  (Crit- 
tenden County) 89,412 

Allen  Helms,  Clarkedale  (Crittenden 

County)    88.385 

Carlson   Bros.,    Marlon    (Crittenden 

County)    80.109 

N,  S.  Garrott  &  Sons,  Proctor  (Crit- 
tenden County) 74.174 

Mallory  Farms.  Chatfleld    (Critten- 
den County) 73,489 

Pacco.     Inc.,     Turrell      (Crittenden 

County)     73,000 

Pirani  &  Sons,  TurreU   (Crittenden 

County)    72,129 

Bruins  Ping  Co.,  Hughes  (Crittenden 

County)     71,669 

JOE  Beck  Trust,  Hughes  (Critten- 
den County) 71,341 

Carter     Planting     Co.,     Clarkedale 

(Crittenden   County) 67,581 

Richland  Plan,  Inc.,  Hughes   (Crit- 
tenden County) 63,720 

O.  W.  Rodgers,  West  Memphis  (Crit- 
tenden  County)    63,324 

Lake  Plantation,  care  of  L.  Taylor, 

Jr.,  Hughes  (Crittenden  County).     62,879 
H.  E.  Cupples,  Hughes  (Crittenden 

County)    55,999 

Bloodworth       Co..       Crawfordsville 

( Crittenden  County ) 64,  887 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co.,"  Hughes   (Crit- 
tenden County) 61,492 

William      B.    Rhodes    Co.,    Marlon 

(Crittenden  County)    51,181 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loaTis) — Continued 

ARKANSAS — Continued 

James  W.  Young.  Jr..  Crawfordsville 

(Crittenden    County) $51,134 

Ragland  Plant.  Inc.,  care  of  C.  G. 
Morgan,  Hughes  (Crittenden 
County)    50,558 

D  &  J,  Inc.,  Crawfordsville  (Crit- 
tenden County)    50,532 

O'Neal   &    Son,    Inc.,    Crawfordsville 

(Crittenden  County)    50,343 

Nickey-Eason     Plantation,     Hughes 

(Crittenden    County)     50,025 

E.     D.     McKnight,     Parkin     (Cross 

County)    83,353 

H.  P.  Sisk.  Parkin   (Cross  County).     60.729 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Blrdeye    (Cross 

County)    61,717 

Elms     Planting     Corp.,      Althelmer 

(Jefferson  County) 90,538 

Cornerstone  Farm  &  Gin  Co.,  P*lne 

Bluff    (Jefferson   County) 74,833 

B.  N.    Word    Co.,    Inc.,    Wabbaseka 
(Jefferson    County)     56,431 

Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  Bradley  (La- 
fayette  County)     52,651 

Sweet  Bros.,  Wldener  (Lee  County).     80,404 
H.    T.    Dillahunty    &.    Sons.    Hughes 

(Lee  County)    78,384 

C.  E.  Yancey  &  Sons,  Marlanna  (Lee 
County)    75,488 

Miller   Farms,    Inc..   Marlanna    (Lee 

County)    52,437 

Holthoff      Bros..      Gould      (Lincoln 

County)    60,802 

H.  R.  Wood  &  Son,  Inc.,  Grady  (Lin- 
coln   County) 53,614 

Price  Plantation,  Inc..  Garland  (Mil- 
ler    County) 61,993 

Ralph  Abramson,  Holly  Grove  (Mon- 
roe   County) 64,758 

Highland    Lake    Farm.    46    Waverly 

Wood,  Helena  (Phillips  County)..     88.748 
Alexander   Farms,   Inc.,   46   Waverly 

Wood,  Helena  (Phillips  County)  ..     81.  758 
Wood-Sanderlln      Farm.      Crumrod 

(Phillips   County) 69.647 

Huron  Griffin,  Box  571,  Helena  (Phil- 
lips County) 61.868 

Tunney    Stinnett,    Elaine    (Phillips 

County)     65.699 

A.    R.   Keesee,    326   Walnut,    Helena 

(Phillips    County) 51,067 

Riverside    Farm,    R.     1,    Box    330D, 

Helena  (Phillips  County) 50,561 

Semmes  Farm  Corp..  Box  205. 
Joiner    (South    Mississippi    Cotin- 

ty)    73,368 

Lowrance  Bros.  &  Co.,  Driver  (South 

Mississippi    County) 72,864 

R.    D.    Hughes.    Box    67,    BlythevlUe 

(South  Mississippi  County) 70,015 

H.  T.  Bonds  Sons,  Inc.,  R.  R.  1,  Le-  ' 
panto    (South    Mississippi    Coun- 
ty)         59,439 

Leonard  Ellison,  Luxora  (South  Mis- 
sissippi   County) 68,868 

M.  J.  Koehler,  Dell  (South  Missis- 
sippi County) 58,282 

Wesley  Stelllngs,  R.R.  2,  Box  47, 
BlythevlUe       (South       Mississippi 

County)     67.288 

J.  A.  Crosthwalt,   Box  351,   Osceola 

(South  Mississippi  County) 65.689 

Midway  Farms.  Inc.,  R.R.   1.  Joiner 

(South   Mississippi  County) 55.673 

Henry  BatUe,  Box  157,  Joiner  (South 

Mississippi    County) 61.622 

Larry  Woodard  Farms.  Inc.,  Lepanto 

(South  Mississippi  County) 60,867 

Miller    Lumber    Co.,    Marlanna    (St. 

Francis    County) 97,174 

W.  W.  Draper,  Jr.,  402  Mocklnblrd 
Lane,    Forrest    City    (St.    Francis 

County)    89,389 

Shannon  Bros.  Enterprises,  Box  2863 
Desota  Sta.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (St. 
Francis    County) 64,841 
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Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99  999  under  ASCS 

programs.    1986    i  excluding    price -support 

loans)  — Continued 

ABKANSAS — continued 
M   E.  Johnaon,  Wldener  (St   Francla 

county)     »59.810 

Chappell  &  Moore.  Box  166,   Forrest 

City    (St.    Prancla    County  i 65.649 

John  T.  Hlgglns  &  Son.  Forrest  City 

(St.  Francis  County  i. 55,340 

L.  E.  Burch.  Jr.,  Hughes  (St.  Francis 

County)    - 52.866 

CALirORNtA 

M    &  T..  Inc.,  P  O    Box  308,   Chlco 

(Butte     County  I 57.793 

Glustl  Parma,  Suite  904.  2220  Tulare, 

Fresno    (Fresno    Couniyi 95,712 

Weeth  Ranches.  Inc  .  Box  924.  Coal- 

Inga   (Fresno  County* 90.078 

ONelll     Parma,     Inc  .     P  O      Box     5. 

Huron    (Fresno    County i 86.938 

Woirsen    Bros..    PO     Box    311,    Los 

Banoa    (Fresno    County) 86,606 

Pappas   *   Co..    Inc .    P  O.    Box   477. 

Mendota    (Fresno    County) 84,070 

M.  L.  Dudley  &  Co  .  515  N    Harrison, 

Fresno    (Fresno    County) 83.871 

Rabb   BroB..   Box   738.    San   Joaquin 

(Fresno   County) 83,095 

S.  E.  Lowrance  Ranch.  Box  36.  Tran- 
quillity  (Fresno   County) 78,887 

Gordon   Bros.,   P  O    Box   366,   Tran- 
quillity   (Fresno  Countyi 74,821 

Deavenport    Ranches.    Inc  .    910    E 

Swift,  Fresno  (Fresno  Countyi —     73,882 

J  &  J  Ranch,  P  O  Box  155,  Flrebaugh 

(Fresno  County) 73.091 

Hogue    Produce    Co .    Box    66,    Flre- 
baugh   (Fresno   Countyi 71,796 

Sam   &   D.   M.    Blancuccl.    PO.    Box 

337,  Plrebaugh    (Fresno  County)-     71.184 

J.    C.    Andresen,    10610   W,    Whites- 
bridge.  Fresno  (Fresno  County) --     70.973 

PoBO    Dairy    Farms.    Inc  .    38282    W. 
SUaxo,  Plrebaugh    (Fresno   Coun- 


ty) 


70.  834 


Goodman  Traction  Ranch.  Box  427 

Tranquillity    (Fresno   County) —     66.635 
Sierra  Dawn  Farms.  45949  W  Shields. 

Flrebaugh    (Fresno   County* 64.127 

Drew  Parma,  Inc.,  50860  W.  Herndon. 

Flrebaugh    (Fresno   County) 62.680 

8  &  3  Ranch,  Inc  .  Box  22,  Mendota 

(Fresno  County ) 62.  595 

Wood    It    Gragnanl.    PC     Box    333, 

Tranquillity    (Fresno   County) —     61,821 

J.  B.  Hawkins,  P.O.  Box  566.  Fresno 

(Preano    County) 61,768 

Starkey    &    Erwln,     P  O.     Box     669, 

Avenal    (Preano   County) 61,453 

Vincent  Kovacevlch,  8580  W. 
Whltesbrtdge,  Fresno  ( Fresno 
GQunty)    60,341 

Wfllaon  Parma,  Inc.,  Fresno  (Fresno 

County)    59,589 

Krleaant  Operating  Co  ,  Inc.,  Men- 
dota  (Fresno  County) 58,854 

Griffin  *   Griflln.   Coallnga    (Fresno 

County)    67,882 

Pucheu     Ranch,     Mendota     (Fresno 

County )    57,  356 

Robert     Cardwell,     Fresno     (Fresno 

County)    56,436 

Marchlnl  Bros.,  Tranquillity  (Fresno 

County)    66,032 

Aladdin     Ranch,      Fresno      (Fresno 

County)    62,805 

W.    A.    Klepper    &    Son,    Caruthers 

(Fresno  County) 52,  749 

Ed    Wllklns,     Tranquillity     (Fresno 

County)    52,098 

Davis  Drier  Sc  Elevator.  Inc.,  Plre- 
baugh   (Preano   County) 51,464 

Claremont    Parma,    Huron     (Preano 
vpounty)    51,374 

Yierhus    Fanna,    Coallnga     (Preano 

Coimty)    51,312 

BTV    Parma,     Tranquility     (Fresno 

County)    _. 61,316 


Payments  of  $50  000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  [excluding  pnce-support 
luam )  — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — Continued 
Rusconl  Farms,  San  Juaquln  (Fresno 

C'Uintyi     t51.203 

W      F     McFarlane,    Clovla     (Fresno 

County)     51.106 

Coelho     Farms,     Rlverdale     (Fresno 

County)     50.939 

Frank    Ayerza.    Tranquility    (Fresno 

County)     -     50.186 

Williams   &   Quick.   Callpatria    (Im- 
perial  Countyi    --     95,083 

Chas      Vonderahe.   San   Diego    (Im- 
perial County)    87,698 

Gri.set    Bros.,    Santa    Ana    (Imperial 

County)     87.319 

George    B.    WUloughby.    El    Centro 

(Imperial    Valley)     86.156 

Jaclc  Bros  &  McBurney,  Inc.,  Brawley 

(Imperial   County)    85.059 

Reese   &  Krepla.  Westmorland   (Im- 
perial  County)    79,701 

Johnson   &   Drysdale,   Brawley    (Im- 
perial   County)     78,824 

FUleld     Farms,     Brawley     (Imperial 

Countyi     76,062 

California  Sturges  Ginning  Co.,  Ari- 
zona   I  Imperial   County)    75.451 

Ed        Wiest.        Brawley        (Imperial 

County)         -    75.120 

Hugh    Hudson    Ranches.    Callpatria 

(Imperial   County)    74.331 

Hawk  &  Sperber.  HoltvlUe  (Imperial 

Countyi     72.926 

John    Baretta.    Callpatria    (Imperial 

County)     68.578 

Abattl    Bros.    El    Centro    (Imperial 

County)     68.279 

Harry  Schmidt  Farms,  Brawley  (Im- 
perial   County) 66.426 

Dessert    Seed    Co .    Inc  .    El    Centro 

(Imperial    Valley) -     65,784 

J.     N      Osterkamp     Rches.     Brawley 

(Imperial    Countyi 62.719 

J     M     Bryant.    Callpatria    (Imperial 

Countyi     61,173 

House    &    Haskell.    El    Centro    (Im- 
perial  Countyi 59.690 

Kenneth   Reynolds.   Callpatria   (Im- 
perial  County) 59.621 

Dearborn    &     Maracclnl,     Callpatria 

(Imperial    Countyi 66.892 

Davis   Beauchamp.    Callpatria    (Im- 
perial Countyi —     56.589 

Robert     C.     Brown.     Brawley     (Im- 
perial  County) 56.564 

Correll  Farms.  Inc.  Callpatria   (Im- 
perial  Countyi 54.784 

Jake      Brown.      Brawley      (Imperial 

County)     54.112 

Jeanklns  Farms,  El  Centro  (Imperial 

County)     51.616 

Opal   Fry   &  Son.   Bakersfleld   (Kern 

County)     99.114 

L    I.   Rhodes  &  Sons.   Wasco   (Kern 

County)     90.280 

M      &      I      Farms.      Delano      (Kern 

County)     96,830 

Coberly  West  Co.,  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

Countyi     95,766 

Twin    Farms.    Buttonwlllow     (Kern 

County)     92,168 

Kern    Valley    Farms.     Arvln     (Kern 

Countyi     91.566 

Sanders  &  Sanders.  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

County)     88.696 

The  Mirasol  Co  ,  Buttonwlllow  (Kern 

County)     87,817 

Willis    &    Kurtz,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     87,542 

Rossi       Bros.,       Bakersfleld       (Kern 

County)     87,149 

G.  Mendlburu  &  Son.  Olldale  (Kern 

County)     85.347 

Tracy     Fanch.     Inc..     Buttonwlllow 

(Kern    County) 85.034 

Mllham    Farms,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     -     83.234 


Paymmts  of  $50  000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
P'-ograms.  1966  [excluding  price-support 
loans )  —Continued 

ontlnued 


CALIFOHNIA- 


Campco  Farming  Co  .  Shafter  (Kern 

Caunty)     .- ---   879.744 

Paul  Pilgrim.  Shafter   (Kern  Coun- 


ty) 


78,  869 


Sill    Prop,    Inc.    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     78,427 

E.    O     Mitchell,    Inc..    Arvln    (Kern 

County)     78.096 

W      A.     Banks.     Bakersfleld     (Kern 

Cunty) 73.442 

L   A    Robertson  Farms,  Inc.,  Shafter 

(Kern  C  JUntyi 73,281 

John      Kovacevlch,      Arvln       (Kern 

C.unty)     --- --- 71.794 

C    Mettler,  Bakersfleld  (Kern  Coun- 
ty,           70,569 

Ridgcslde       Farms.      Arvln       (Kern 

County)     ..- 70.169 

Kennedy     &     Stephens,     Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 68,605 

Sanders    Farms,    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

Countyi     68,580 

Voth     Farms,    Inc.,     Wasco      (Kern 

County)     68,549 

Corro      Bros.,       Bakersfleld       (Kern 

County)    66,980 

B.irn.ard     Bros.     Bakersfleld     (Kern 

County)     66,796 

South      Lake      Ranch,      Bakersfleld 

(Kern    Countyi 64,185 

Porter   Land   Co,   Bakersfleld    (Kern 

Countyi     63,191 

B.  S.     Baldwin,     Bakersfleld     (Kern 
Countyi     62.512 

C.  R     V.edel    Estate,    Wasco    (Kern 
Counlyi 62.008 

Marvin        Lane,        Shafter        (Kern 

County)    61.881 

Garone     Bros.,     Bakersfleld      (Kern 

County)     61,833 

Henson    &    Sons,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     60.288 

Robert      T       Johnson.      Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 60.208 

Jlmmle    Icardo,    Bakersfleld     (Kern 

Countvi     59,990 

Joe  G.  Fanucchl  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 59,630 

S.    K.    Farms,    Buttonwlllow    (Kern 

County)    59,233 

W.    B.    Camp,    Jr.    Inc.,    Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 59.187 

S    Chernabaeff,  Wasco  (Kern  Coun- 
ty)         55.736 

Antongiovannl      Bros.,      Bakersfleld 

(Kern    County) 55,615 

John    Valpredo,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)    54,858 

Bloemhof    May    Co.,    Buttonwlllow 

(Kern    County) 53,816 

Parsons  Ranch,  Buttonwlllow  (Kern 

County)    53,175 

I    &    M    Sheep    Co..    Olldale    (Kern 

County)    52,795 

Little  &  Hanes,  Wasco  (Kern  Coun- 
ty)         52,473 

H.  Buller  Farms,  Bakersfleld   (Kern 

County)     51.718 

J.     Kroeker     Sons,     Shafter     (Kern 

County)    51,366 

Barling   Bros.,   Wasco    (Kern  Coun- 
ty)          50,888 

Schwartz     Farms.     Inc..     Stratford 

(Kings  County) 93.510 

Wedderbum  Bros..  Lemoore    (Kings 

County)    91,675 

Harp    &    Hansen.    Corcoran    (Kings 

County)    83.444 

Newton      Bros.,     Stratford      (Kings 

County)    80.963 

Loan   Oak  Ranch,   Corcoran    (Kings 

County)     77,151 

Jones      Farms,      Stratford      (Kings 

County)     71,605 

P.  Hansen  Ranch,  Corcoran   (Kings 

County)    68,561 
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Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 

programs.    1966    (excluding   price-support 

loans) — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — Continued 
Peterson    Farms,    Corcoran     (Kings 

C3unty)     $62,582 

Inco    Farms.    Inc.,    Bonsall     (Kings 

County)    58,274 

\V.  W.  Boswell,  Jr.,  Corcoran  (Kings 

County)     58,188 

R  S  Barlow,  Lemoore  (Kings  Coun- 

„.,  54.110 


John    Fuson.    Lebec     (Los    Angeles 
County)     88.755 

Godde  &  Rltter.  Lancaster  (Los  An- 
geles County) 58,083 

Schuh    Bros.,    Chowchllla     (Madera 
County)     95,365 

Dave  Mendrln  &  Sons,  Madera  (Ma- 
dera  County) 93,740 

Hooper  Farms,  Inc.,  Chowchllla  (Ma- 
dera  County) 62,759 

A      K.      Baker,      Madera      (Madera 
County)     62,587 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co.,  Dos  Palos 

(Merced    County) 86,286 

Wolfsen   Land   &  Cattle,   Los  Banos 

(Merced  County) 74,745 

Mesa  Farms,  Inc.,  King  City   (Mon- 
terey County) 68,028 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches,  Thermal 

(Riverside  County) 68,356 

George  Arakellan,  Blythe   (Riverside 
County)    67,250 

George  T.   Scott,  Blythe    (Riverside 
County)     63.692 

DelU  Ranches,  Inc.,  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 52,335 

Pi-Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 51,185 

Eey  Brothers.  Palclnes   (San  Benito 
County)     55,116 

Salyer  Victoria,  Inc.,  Hanford   (San 
Joaquin  County) 67,347 

Jackson  &  Relnert.  Paso  Robles  (San 
Luis  Obispo  County) 51,493 

R.  L.  Calhoun,  Taft  (Santa  Barbara 
County)    58,613 

Arnold      Collier,       Dixon       (Solano 
County)    51,038 

Newhall   Land  &   Farming,   El   Nldo 

(Sutter    County) 74,410 

F.  J.  McCarthy  &  Sons,  Tulare  (Tu- 
lare County) 85,890 

G.  L.  Pratt,  Vlsalla  (Tulare  County)  .     88,  783 
Roy  D.   Murray,   EarlLmart    (Tulare 

Coimty)    86,809 

Lesley    W.    Smith.    Plxley     (Tulare 
County)    76,011 

Jack      PhllUps,       Delano       (Tulare 
County)    70,132 

Porter    Estate    Co.,    San    Francisco 

(Tulare   County) 65,550 

Correla      Bros.,       Vlsalla       (Tulare 
County)    62,928 

E.  W.  Merrit  Est.,  Porterv-llle  (Tulare 
County)    58.825 

Roberts  Farms.  Inc..  PortervlUe  (Tu- 
lare County) 58, 120 

J  &  J  Farms.  Tulare   (Tulare  Coun- 
ty)         67,630 

Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.,  Delano  (Tu- 
lare County) 56,100 

Baker      Bros..      Earllmart      (Tulare 
County)    54,844 

Mltchelllnda  Ranches.  Alpaugh  (Tu- 
lare   County) 52,303 

AT.  &  JR.  villard,  Delano   (Tulare 

County)    51,138 

McCalllster    Bros.,    Vlsalla    (Tulare 
County)    60,472 

Doe  CatUe  &  Land  Co.,  Vlsalla  (Tu- 
lare   County) 60,464 

C.   Bruce   Mace   Ranch,   Inc.,    Davis 

(Yolo  County) 88,017 

I^yton     Knaggs,     Woodland     (Yolo 

County)    64,940 

Cbew     Bros.      Sacramento      (Yolo 
County)    62,772 

Heldrlck     Bros.,     Woodland      (Yolo 

County)    51,763 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99^99  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued. 

COIiOHADO 

Monaghan    Farms    Co.,    Commerce 

City    (Adams    County) $51,427 

Spady  Bros.,  Las  Animas  (Bent 
County)    

Jake  Broyles,  Lamar  (Bent  County)  . 

John  Krtss,  Kansas  (Cheyenne 
County)    

Proflt  Sharing  TR3-D.  Inc..  Denver 
(Crowley  County) 

Delmer  Zweygardt,  Burlington  (Kit 
Carson  County) 

Penny  Ranch.  Burlington  (Kit  Car- 
son County) 

Hlnkhouse  Bros.,  Burlington  (Kit 
Carson  County) 

XY  Ranch  Co.,  in  care  of  Bay  Jame- 
son, Granada   (Prowers  County)  . 

C.  H.  Fletcher,  Lycan  (Prowers 
County)    

Jean  Elchhelm,  Nunn  (Weld 
County)    


FLOKIDA 

John    Tledtke,    Clewlston     (Glades 

County)    

Sugarcane  Farms.  Palm  Beach  (Palm 

Beach    County) 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons.  Inc..  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  Cotmty) 

S.  D.  Sugar  Corp..  Belle  Glade  (Palm 

Beach  County) 

Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 

Vinegar    Bend    Farms,    Inc.,    Belle 

Glade    (Palm  Beach  County) 

New   Hope   Sugar   Co.,  Palm  Beach 

(Palm   Beach   County) 

Satn  Senter  Farms.  Inc.,  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 

BUly     Rogers     Farms.     South     Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 

Hatton     Brothers.      Inc.,      Pahokee 

(Palm    Beach    County) 

J.  Allen  Baker  Farms,  Oelle  Glade 

(Palm   Beach   County) 

South  Bay  Growers.  Inc.,  South  Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 

Eastgatc  Farms,  Inc.,  Orlando  (Palm 

Beach    County) 

GEOBGIA 

Qulnton  Rogers.  Waynesboro  (Burke 

County)    

Roy    Barefleld,     Alexander     (Burke 

County)    

Slngletary    Farms.    Blakely     (Early 

County)    

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr..  Bowersvllle  (Hart 

County)    

W.    A.    Rountree.    Dublin    (Laurens 

County)    

W.   J.   Estes,  Haralson    (Meriwether 

County)    

D.   W.   Malcom,   Bostwlck    (Morgan 

County)    

Rufus      Peede,      Ellavllle      (Schley 

County)    

Millhaven  Co.,  J.  K.  BoddUord,  Mgr., 

Mlllhaven    (Screven  County) 

W.     K.     Jones,     Dawson      (Terrell 

County)    

Guy  H.  Shivers.  Sr.,  Norwood  (War- 
ren County)    

Fred  C.  Evans,  Bartow  (Washington 

County)    

HAWAH 

Walmea  Sugar  Mil  Co.,  Ltd..  Hono- 
lulu (State  office) 


51. 

626 

50, 

084 

64, 

214 

86, 

575 

90, 

154 

58, 

333 

51, 

826 

87, 

884 

50, 

909 

50, 

815 

79, 

230 

98. 

065 

95, 

699 

80, 

999 

73, 

772 

71, 

022 

68. 

564 

66 

890 

64 

839 

62 

984 

58, 

441 

55, 

463 

61 

880 

60 

213 

55 

300 

63 

994 

63 

091 

64 

866 

61 

670 

64 

594 

60 

.249 

61 

655 

63 

.530 

62 

.529 

64 

.496 

IDAHO 

J.  Walt  Vanderlord.  Aberdeen  (Bing- 
ham County)   

Heclar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Hurley  (Cassia 
County)  ^- 

Vernon  B.  Clinton,  Rupert  (Minido- 
ka County) 


64,  731 

62,  166 
80,329 

61,897 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loaiis  I  — Continued 

IDAHO — continued 

Ruby  Co.  Farms,  Inc.,  Burley  (Mini- 
doka  County) $57,568 

Morgan  Shlllington  Farms  Co.,  Ru- 
pert  (Minidoka  County) 55,570 

Wagner     Brothers,     Inc.,     Lewlston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 65,500 

Ira    Mcintosh    and    Sons,    Lewlston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 59,  205 

ILLINOIS 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Est.,  Clinton  (De 
Witt   County) 65,447 

Meadowlark  Farms,  I.  H.  Relss,  Fish- 
er Building,  Sullivan  (Fulton 
County)    60,915 

Edward     C.     Sumner.     Jr..     Milford 

(Iroquls    County) 56.818 

Mldlane  Farm  Ct.  Club.  Dennis  Gent, 

Wadsworth  (Lake  County) 70,177 

Martin  Bros.  Implement  Co.,  Roa- 
noke (Woodford  County) 77,965 

rNDIANA 

Pinelands  N  A,  Fort  Wayne    (Allen 

County)     .- 9,794 

Dale  Armbruster,  Woodburn   (Allen 

County)     5.084 

Interstate  Industrial  Pk..  FVart  Wayne 

(Allen    County) 1,516 

Savich    Farms,    Rensselaer     (Jasper 

County)     56,895 

Robert    A.    Churchill.    Lake    Village 

(Newton   County) 65,247 

Mary    Jo    Hegarty,    Newport    (Parke 

County)    42.649 

Overmyer  Farms,  care  of  Lee  Over- 

myer,         PrancesvlUe         (Pulaski 

County)     74,964 

Arthur     P.     Gumz,     North     Judson 

(Pulaski    County) 66,118 

E.    Gumz,   Inc.,   North   Liberty    (St. 

Joseph  County) 57.320 

Richard       Gtmiz,       North      Judson 

(SUrke   County) 85,802 

IOWA 

Garst    Co.,     Coon    Rapids     (Carroll 

County)    70,923 

KANSAS 

First  National  Bank  Trust,  M.  Lewis. 
First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City 
(Comanche  County)   64,873 

Andrew  E.  Larson,  Garden  City  (Fin- 
ney County) 53,813 

A.  Sell  Estate,  Aurora,  Colo.  (Greeley 

County)     66,250 

O.  Steele.  Ford   (Greeley  County)..     69.807 

Kleymann  Bros.,  care  of  F.  J.  Kley- 

mann.  Tribune  (Greeley  County).     60,  038 

Vernon  G.  Kropp,  Wlnfield  (Kearney 

County)    67,653 

W.  R.  Cottrell,  Meade  (Meade  Coun- 
ty)         56.263 

J.  Edmond  Ely,  Garden  City  (Scott 

Coimty)    65,885 

Lloyd  Kontny,  Goodland   (Sherman 

County)    60,962 

G  H  J  Farms,  Ltd.,  Johnson  (Stan- 
ton County) 75,285 

Paul  E.  Plummer  &  Sons,   Johnson 

(Stanton  County) 68,183 

Clarence  Winger,  Johnson  (Stanton 

County)    --- 58,192 

Walter    Herrlck,    Johnson    (Stanton 

County)    51.121 

James    S.    Garvey.    Colby    (Thomas 

County)    97,267 

WlUard  W.   Garvey,  Colby   (Thomas 

County)    59,846 

Herman  Bott.  Palmer    (Washington 

County)    50,508 

KENTtJCKT 

Lambert  Scott,  Ledbetter  (Living- 
ston  County) 94,331 

I/5UISIANA 

Mllllken  &  Parwell,  Inc..  Port  Allen 

(West  Baton  Rouge  County) 75,  904 
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Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  [excluding  p'lce-support 
loans) — Continued 

LOUISIANA — <-ontinue<l 

Harry  L.  Laws  Co  .  Inc  .  Brusly  ( West 

Baton  Rouge   County  i       $63    129 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary.  Angola 

(West   Pellciani   County  i 92.135 

Churchill  It  Thlbaut.   Inc  .  Donald- 

sonvlUe  (Ascension  County) 51.  062 

Rosedale  Planting  Co  .  Inc  .  Benton 

(Bo«8ler  County) 50.214 

Clyde  Clements.  Clements  Bros  .  Ida 

(Caddo    County) 78.790 

Stlnson  it  Stlnson.  GUUam    (Caddo 

County)    - 59.660 

R.   G.    Smltherman,   Jr.,   Shreveport 

(Caddo  County  I 58,  906 

Cecilia  L.  Ellerbe,  Shreveport  (Caddo 

County)     - 54,795 

L.    R.    Klrby.    Jr  .    Belcher     (Caddo 

County)     -     53.159 

O.    A.   Prlerson.    Shrevep>ort    i  Caddo 

County)     50,273 

Carrol  Rice.  SlcUy  Island  i  Catahoula 

County)    56.437 

Hollybrook     Land     Co  .     Inc  ,     Lake 

Providence  (  E  Carroll  County )  . .  -  86,  949 
Russel    Fleeman,     Lake    Providence 

(E.    Carroll    County) 53.803 

Shepherd  &  Shepherd.  Lake  Provi- 
dence (E.  Carroll  County  i 51.610 

A.  WUberts    Sons    L   S   Co  .    Plaque- 

mlne«  (Iberville  Counryi.  -.  .  74.559 
Ashly  Plantation.  Tallulah  i  Madison 

County)     64   148 

Barham.   Inc..  care   of  Joe   Barham, 

Oak  Ridge  (Morehouse  County  I  .  96.902 
James    U.    Yeldell.    Jr  .    Mer    Rouge 

(Morehouse    County) 61.567 

Mason  ft  Godwin,  Monroe  (Ouachita 

County)    --- 77,098 

W.    A.    Calloway,    Boxco    (Ouachita 

County)     -     65.587 

L.  H.  Woodruff,  McDade  (Red  River 

County)     .   -      -- 57,257 

R.  R.  Rhymes  Farm,  Rayville  (Rich- 
land  County  I  -  -  - 54  2 1 1 

C.    L.     Morris.     RayvlUe     (Richland 

County) 54.134 

Rodrlgue  Planting  Co  ,  Vacherle  (St. 

Charles   County) 72.235 

B.  R.  McDonald  &  Sons,  Newellton 
(Tensas  County) — 73,466 

MISSISSIPPI 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr  .  Cleveland  (Boli- 
var County)   --     98.744 

Allen   Gray   Estate,   Benolt    (Bolivar 

County)     -- - 97.955 

Brooks  Cotton  Co  ,  Shelby   ( Bolivar 

County)     90.090 

McMurchy  Panns.   Duncan    ( Bolivar 

County)     77.193 

Lewis  Barksdale.  Jr  ,  Deeson  (BoUvar 

County)    67,200 

Carr   Planting   Co .   D    C    Carr.   Jr . 

Clarksdale   (  Bolivar  County ) 65,818 

H,      B.      Hood.       Duncan       i  Bolivar 

County)     --     64.440 

J.     R.     Smith,     Merlgold      (BoUvar 

County)     62.296 

W.    L.    Smith,    Cleveland     (BoMvar 

County)     60.906 

Doaaett     Plantation.     Inc  .     Beulab 

(Bolivar    County).      .    ___         59.923 

H.     H.     Lawler.     Roeedale      i  BoUvar 

County )__><:. 53,  927 

Warfleld    Bros.    Gunnison     (BoUvar 

County)     52.630 

J.     E.     Bobo.     Gunnison      (BoUvar 

County)     51  989 

Charles  A.  Russell.  Beulah   (BoUvar 

County)     51   007 

Cloverdale    Planting    Co  .    Alligator 

(BoUvar  County  I    _ 50.505 

W      H.     Howarth,     Skene     (Bolivar 

County)     50,389 

W.    J.    Linn,     Houston     (Chickasaw 

County)    51.974 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
program.^.  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI  —continued 
King   &    Anderson,    Inc  .    CUirksdule 

iC'i^.oma  CvHiiityt •96.525 

J    &   M    McKee    Friars  Point   (Coa- 
homa   County) 82,112 

Garrett  &  Son,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

Countyi    81,225 

H    H    Twlford,   Alligator    (Coahoma 

County)    71,579 

Fox     Bros.,     Clarksdale      (Coahoma 

County)     71,S73 

Mohead    Planting    Co.,    Lula    (Coa- 
homa County) 70,455 

W    S.  Heaton.  Jr.,  Lyon    (Coahoma 

County)     68,399 

J     R     Weeks,   Clarksdale    (Coahoma 

Countyi     65,504 

P     F     Williams    &    Son,    Clarksdale 

(C'lahoma    County) 63,605 

Leon  C    Bramlett,  Clarksdale   (Coa- 
homa Countyi 62,974 

Graydon  Flowers,  Matson  (Coahoma 

Countyi 62.068 

Connell  &  Co  .  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)    58,805 

Johnson    Bros,    Friars    Point    (Coa- 
homa   County) 56,562 

Wheeler-Graham,     Coahoma     (Coa- 
homa County) 55.368 

C.irr-Mascot   Planting.  Inc..  Clarks- 

d.ile    I  Coahoma    County) 55.812 

J       H       Pruett,      Lyon      (Coahoma 

County)    54.832 

Simmons    Planting    Co..    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma    County) 54  3yO 

W       E       Young.      Bobo      (Coahoma 

County)     53,23;i 

Maryland    Planting    Co ,   Clarksdale 

(Coahoma    County) 5 J   843 

Allen     i     Rltch,     Lyon     (Coahoma 

County) 51.237 

C       E       Rhett,      Lyon      (Coahoma 

County) 50  089 

Banks   &    Co.,    Hernando    (De    Soto 

County)    96    124 

Howard  &   Blythe  Plant,  Lake  Cor- 

mor.int  i  De  Soto  Countyi 86.  780 

R      L.     SulUvan,     WalU     (De     Soto 

County) 64.  127 

R      S.     Jarratt.     Walls     (De     Soto 

County)    53.157 

Gaddls       Fnrms,       Inc.,      Raymond 

iHlnds  County) 57   361 

C       D       Noble,      Edwards      (Hinds 

County)     51    289 

Egypt  Planting  Co.,  Cruger  (Holmes 

County)    92.444 

Stonewall    Planting    Co.,    Thornton 

Holmes    Countyi  _ 62.616 

Wayne    Watkins.    Cruger     (Holmes 

County) 59.669 

Lynchileld     Planting     Co ,     Tchula 

(Holmes  C'unty) 54  525 

Plu'o       Planting       Co.,       Thornton 

I  Holmes    County) 51    703 

James      E       Colman.      Yazoo      City 

(Humphreys    County)... 88.769 

C   B   B.JX  Co  .  Midnight  (Humphreys 

Countyi    79,403 

Nerren   Brothers,  Isola   (Humphreys 

County) ..      75.306 

Spencer   H.    Barret,    BelzonI    (Hum- 
phreys  Countyi    73,164 

C.>rclon   &   Partridge,  Louise    (Hum- 
phreys County) 68,  975 

R   D   Mines,  Yazfjo  City  (Humphreys 

Countyi    52    718 

A   B   Jones,  Jr  ,  BelzonI  (Humphreys 

County)     .      52   551 

H  igan  and  Bruton,  Holtandale  (Issa- 
quena   County) 87.220 

Loyd    M     Helgle,    Mayersvllle    (Issa- 

([ueiia    County) 63,692 

Johnson  Brlthers,  Valley  Park  (Issa- 
quena   Countyi 61,331 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,993   under  ASCS 

programs.    1966    icax^tl.ing    price-support 

loans)  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI  -contmuptl 
Twenty  Miles  Planting.  Inc..  Tupelo 

iLee    Countyi $82,462 

R.ice   Track   Plantation,   Greenwood 

(Leflore  County) 9(5,755 

O   F    Bledsoe  Plantation,  Greenwcxxl 

(Leflore  Countyi. _ 83,570 

Roebuck  Plantation,  Sldon   (Lellore 

Countyi     81,024 

L.  W    Wade  Farms.  Inc.,  Greenwood 

(Letlore   County) 79.133 

New    Hope    Plantation,    Greenwood 

(Leflore   County) 77.605 

H.     C      McShan,     Schlater     (Leflore 

Countyi     70,239 

Joe      Pugh.      Itta      Bena       (Leflore 

Countyi     66,899 

Reynolds     Planning    Co,,    Glendora 

(Leflore  County) 63,575 

Ruby  Planting  Co  ,  In  care  of  J.  F. 

Shaw,    Money    (Leflore    Countyi..      63,426 
Ed     Hunter     Steele,     Morgan     City 

(Leflore  Countyi 62,809 

Runnymede    Plantation,    Itta    Bena 

(Leflore  County) 60,778 

Maloney   Farms.  Itta  Bena    ( Leflore 

County)     60,667 

T       J        Carter,      Money       (Leflore 

County)    --- 58,652 

Hobson      Gary,      Schlater      (Leflore 

County)    56,656 

Elmwood      Plantation,      Greenwood 

(Leflore  County) 55  903 

Sturdlvant   &    Bishop.    Mlnter    City 

.  Leflore  County ) 54,  1 19 

W      L     Craig,     Greenwood     (Leflore 

County)     51,771 

Roberson    Plantation.    Mlnter    City 

(Leflore    County) 60,541 

B       O       McGeary.      Sldon      (Leflore 

County)     50,141 

George  H    Moore,  Canton   (Madison 

County)     51,059 

H.a.s    Bros.   &    Hall,   Sardls    (Panola 

C(.unty)    63,297 

J      H       Magee,     BatesvlUe      (Panola 

Countyi     59,647 

W     S     Taylor,    Jr.,    Como    (Panola 

Countyi     51,803 

F   R   Wright,  Jr  ,  Lambert  (Quitman 

County) 79,533 

Dalmar  Plantation,  Marks  (Quitman 

County)     65,173 

Roger    Davidson,    Marks     (Quitman 

County)     63,404 

Wl.se     Bros.,     Jonestown     (Quitman 

County) -_.     54,502 

J    W    Patrick.  Jr.  Brandon  (Rankin 

County)     57,819 

Murphy   Jones.    Nltta   Yuma    (Shar- 
key  County)    89.967 

H       (i       Carpenter.      Rolling      Fork 

(Sharkey  County)    84.126 

R.iyinond    Brown    &    J     M     Brown, 

AnguUla   (Sharkey  County) 83.419 

Mi^ire      Planting     Co,     Inc,     Cary 

(Sharkey  County)    ._ 65,381 

Realty  Plantation,  Inc  ,  Rolling  Fork 

(Sharkey    County)     60,722 

Powers  Company,   Inc.  Cary   (Shar- 
key  County)    59.404 

Evanna       Plantation.       Inc  .       Cary 

(Sharkey  County  I    59.086 

Evanna       Plantation.       Inc.,       Cary 

(Sharkey  Countyi    57.557 

Little    Panther    Plantation,    Leland 

(Sharkey  County)    52,346 

S     M      Montgomery,     Rolling    Fork 

(Sharkey  County)    51,023 

J      B     Dunaway    Sc    Sons,    AngulUa 

(Sharkey  County)    ...     50,008 

BriKjks      Farms,      Drew      (Sunflower 

County)     96.784 

W    D    Patterson.   Rome    (Sunflower 

County)     93,751 

Brldwell  Farms,  care  of  Grady  Todd. 

Shelby  (Sunflower  County) 79,652 
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programs, 

loans)  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued  , 

Mlllups  Pltn.  Inc.  Indlanola   (Sun-  ' 

flower  County) $58,894 

Allen     &     Brashler     Planting     Co,, 

Indlanola   (Sunflower  County) 69,511 

V   A   Johnson,  Indlanola  (Sunflower 

County)     69,245 

William   M.   Pitts,   Indlanola    (Sun- 
flower County) 67,600 

Mateele  M.  Brewer,  Inverness  (Sun- 
flower County) 66,760 

W.  P.  Scruggs,  Doddsvllle  (Sunflower 

County)     66,325 

M.     W.     Jefcoat,     Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County) 66,077 

Mrs.    Virginia    Polk,    care    of    J.    G. 
Prlchard,      Inverness      (Sunflower 

County)     64,436 

Douglas    Mallette,    Indlanola    (Sun- 
flower County)    63,690 

Shurden    and    Owens,    Drew    (Sun- 
flower County) 62,762 

Philip  Pratesl,   Indlanola   (Sunflow- 
er County) 62,687 

J.  Levlngston  Estate,  RulevlUe  (Sun- 
flower County) 56,666 

C   S.  Simmons,  Jr.,  Inverness  (Sun- 
flower County) 66,665 

W.    O.    Shurden,    Drew     (Sunflower 

County)     66,034 

George    Llpe,    Indlanola    (Sunflower 

County)     65,803 

Brewer     Morgan     Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County) 55,887 

Mateele  M.  Brewer,  Inverness  (Sun- 
flower County) 51,920 

J,    B,    Balrd,    Inverness    (Sunflower 

County)     51,376 

J.  L    Hill,   Jr.,   Webb    (Tallahatchie 

County)     71,185 

Annapeg.  Inc.,  Mlnter  City  (Talla- 
hatchie   County) 75.842 

T.  C.  Buford,  Glendora  (Tallahat- 
chie   County) -     74,600 

Jerry     Palls,     Webb      (TallahaAchle 

County)    71,079 

Equen  Plantation,  care  of  W.  P. 
DarneU.    Mlnter    City     (TaUahat- 

chle    County) 67,092 

Twilight     Plantation.     Swan     Lake 

(TaUahatchle  County) 66,239 

Rainbow  Planting  Co..  care  of  W.  W. 
Pearson.        Webb        (Tallahatchie 

County)     61,075 

E.  C  Fedrlc,  Glendora  (Tallahatchie 

County)     59,706 

Ralph  T.  Hand,  Jr.,  Glendora  (Talla- 
hatchie   County) 59,549 

Hoparka  Plantation,  care  of  P.  M. 
Mltchener.   Sumner    (Tallahatchie 

County)     58,499 

J.  T  Townes.  Mlnter  City  (Tallahat- 
chie   County) 57,584 

E  D  Graham.  Sumner  (Tallahatchie 

County)     56,573 

T  B   Abbey.  Jr..  Webb  (Tallahatchie 

County)     63.207 

Triple     M.     Planting     Co.,     Sumner 

(TaUahatchle    County) 52,626 

J.    R     Flautt    &    Sons,    Swan    Lake 

(TaUahatchle    County).. .-     62,423 

Cotton  DUle,  Inc..  care  of  J.  B. 
Baker.  Webb  (Tallahatchie  Coun- 
ty)         52.380 

Prank  Sayle.  Charleston  (Tallahat- 
chie   Countyi 52.273 

S  M  Pewell  &  Co.,  Vance  (TaUahat- 
chle   County) 50.238 

B.    P.     Harbert     Co.,    RoblnsonvlUe 

(Tunica    County)    99,294 

Parker      Farms,      Tunica      (Tunica 

County)     91,143 

U     O.    Bibb,    Jr..    Tunica     (Tunica 

County)     88,804 

M  L  Earnheart  Co.,  Tunica  (Tuni- 
ca County)    85,813 


loans)  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— continued 
S.  C.  WUson  &  Son.  care  of  Shelby 
T.  Wilson,  Dundee  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)     $84,869 

Owen     Brothers.     Tunica     (Tunica 

County)    84,477 

Abbay  and  Leathennan,  Inc.,  Rob- 
lnsonvlUe (Tunica  County) 82.  509 

Hood  Farms.   Inc.,   Tunica    (Tunica 

County)    — 77.078 

Paul  Battle,  Tunica  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)     76,176 

Arnold  Farms.  Inc.,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)    76.662 

Clinton     P.     Owen,     RoblnsonvlUe 

(Tunica  County) 73,363 

R.   W.  Owen,  Inc.,  Tunica   (Tunica 

County)    71.030 

S.   A.    Arnold.    Jr.,  Tunica    (Tunica 

County)     65,694 

M.    P.    Moore,    Senatobla     (Tunica 

County)    63,656 

Oaklawn    Plantation,    Inc.,    Dundee 

(Tunica  County) 61,320 

T.  O.  Earnheart  Co.,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)     60,650 

Carl  C.  May.  West  Helena,  Ark.  (Tu- 
nica   County) 60,376 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)     60,065 

Withers  &  Seabrook.  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)    60,504 

Hugh  Stephens,  New  Albany  (Union 
County) 81,328 

Aden    Brothers,    Inc.,    Valley    Park 

(Warren    County) 77,035 

H.  K.  Hanunett  &  Sons,  GreenvUle 

(Washington   County) 96.858 

I    D.  Nunnery,  Areola   (Washington 

County)     92,361 

Walker  Farms,  Inc..  Care  of  George 
R.  Walker.  StonevUle  (Washington 
County)     92,117 

Clyde  V.  Gavat.  I«land  (Washington 

County)    82,520 

GUnockle      Planting      Co..      Leland 

(Washington   County) 77.013 

Baker  Plant  Co.,  Leland  (Washing- 
ton  County) 75.308 

Fairfax     Plantation,     Ben     Walker, 

Tribett  ( Washington  County ) 72 ,  606 

Hiram  W.  HUl,  Indlannola  (Wash- 
ington  County) 70.477 

Alex  Curtis,  Leland  (Washington 
County)    63,414 

Dogwood  Plantation,  W.  E.  Taylor. 

Greenville  (Washington  County)  .     59,  378 

Refuge   Plantation,   Inc.,  Greenville 

(Washington  County) 58,770 

J.  C.  Reed,  Leland  (Washington 
County) 57,896 

Lakeland  Farms,  HoUandale  (Wash- 
ington County)  57,383 

Montgomery     &     Grlssom,     Leland  ^^^^,, ,    

(Washington  County)^---.---^--     57, 139     ^^^.j^^y  xowns,  Muleshoe,  Tex.  (Cur 

^    ^.„..^    T.I      ,.    /     o.     „„  ^    County) 86,983 

Bert  Williams,   Farwell,   Tex.    (Cur 


icons )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued 
Johnson      &      Simmons,      Bentonla 

(Yazoo    County) $59,975 

E.   T.   Schaefer,   Yazoo   City    (Yazoo 

County) 51,874 

Seward   &   Harris.   Midnight    (Yazoo 

County) 50,622 

S.   C.   Coleman,   Yaz(X)   City    (Yazoo 

County) -     60.431 

MISSOURI 

J     F     Ward,    Gilman    City    (Davles 

County)     69,029 

Donald    E.    Morris,    Fortescue    (Holt 

County)     52,574 

Rids  Church,  care  of  Don  Elefson 
Rids  Audit,  Independence  (Jack- 
son County)    69,430 

East  Fork  Ranch,  care  of  Tony  Lolll, 

Macon    (Macon  County) 69,316 

Wolf    Island    Farms,    Wolf    Island 

( Mississippi  County ) -     85,  857 

Marshall     Lands,     Inc.,     Charleston 

(Mississippi  County) 81,913 

Harland  Maxwell,  East  Prairie  (Mis- 
sissippi   County)    64,243 

W.  C.  Bryant,  East  Prairie  (Missis- 
sippi County)    61,  194 

A.  C.  Riley,  New  Madrid  (New  Madrid 

County")     -     56,101 

Acorn  Farms,  Inc.,  WardeU  (New  Ma- 
drid County)    52,509 

Swlney    &    Sons,    Morehouse    (New 

Madrid  County)    61,391 

Green   Top   Farms,    Inc.,   Richmond 

(Ray  County)    --     62,986 

E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Slkeston,   (Scott 

County)     - 53,068 

W.  P.  Hunter,  care  of  Blair  Dalton, 

Bell  City  (Stoddard  County) 73,162 

Taylor      Bros..       Essex       (Stoddard 

County)     59.346 

MONTANA 

V.  R.  Crazier  &  Sons,  Toston  (Broad- 
water County)  66,465 

Nash  Brothers,  Redstone    (Sheridan 

County)    66,806 

S     A.    Adaskavlch,    Shelby     (Toole 

County) 61.727 

NEBRASKA 

Hundahl  Farms,  care  of  Ernest  Hun- 
dahl.  Tekamah  (Burt  County) 

Fred  Home,  Jr.,  Atkinson  (Holt 
County)     

NEW    MEXICO 

A.      W.      Langenegger,      Hagerman 

(Chaves    County) 73,140 

H.      C.      Berry.      Dexter       (Chaves 

County)    61.590 

C.     Elton     Green,     Clovls      (Curry 

County)    99,702 

Garrett       Corp.,       Clovls        (Curry 

County)    96,334 


68,614 


68,043 


John  T.  Dlllard,  Leland   (Washing- 
ton  County) 66,742 

E.    J.    Ganler,    Percy    (Washington 
County) 66.784 

Andrews   Bros.,   A.  L.  Andrews,  Le- 
land (Washington  County) 54.872 

Dan  L.  Smythe.  Leland  (Washington 
County) 53,715 

Billy  Joe  &  Franklin  Trotter.  HoUan- 
dale  (Washington  County) 50,167 

J.    C.    Sides.    Sr.,   CoBeevllle    (Yalo- 
busha County) 86.349 

Lakeview  Planting  Co.,  Yazoo  City 

(Yazoo  County) 95.442 

H.      S.      Swayze,      Benton      (Yazoo 

County) 92.241 

E.    T.    Jordan   &   Sons,   Yazoo   City 

(Yazoo  County) 87.514 

Roby    Walker,    Bentonla     (Yazoo 
County)  - 65,730 

D.  H.  Dew.  Eden  (Yazoo  County)  — -     61.  003 


ry    County) ---     85,952 

James  E.  &  Garrett,  Clovls    (Curry 

County)    82,496 

Leon  Marks,  Clovls  (Curry  County)  81,979 
Lockmlller    &    Son,    Clovls     (Curry 

County)     81,771 

L.  R,  Talley,  Texlco  (Curry  County)  78,  000 
Dale  EUlot,  Clovls  (Curry  County)  ..  74,  751 
P.  L.  Ashley  Estate,  Melrose,  (Curry 

County)    70.473 

O.  H.  Pattlson,  Clovls  (Curry  Coun- 
ty)     58,996 

John    H.    Spearman,    Clovls    (Curry 

County)    57,243 

Dave  Thompson,  Friona,  Tex.  (Cur- 
ry   County) 53,873 

Albert  Matlock,  Clovls  (Curry  Coun- 
ty)     63,799 
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John    Garrett.    Jr.     Clovla     (Curry 

County)     $50,283 

Snodgram  it  CarUale,  Roswell  ( EkJdy 
County)    72.420 

Moutray  Broa .  Carlsbad  (Eddy 
County)     - -- -     53.201 

M.  R.  JoDM.  Lovington  (Lea  Coun- 
ty)         87,617 

John  K.  Burna.  Lovington  (Lea 
County)     65.209 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A    D.   Swindell.   Paniego    (Beaufort 

County)     60.413 

M.    C.    BrasweU    Parma.    Batlleboro 

(Nash   County)    74.813 

R.    E.    Parnell,    Parkton     (Robeson 

County)    56.206 

D.    D.    McCo)l.    St.    Paula    (Robeson 

County)    55.833 

McNalr  Investment  Co  .  Laurlnburg 

(Scotland  County  i    86.802 

Sou.    Natl.    Bank    Agt .    Annie   V.   J. 

Watklns,     Laurlnburg      i  Scotland 

County)    72.886 

Z.    V.  Pat«,   Inc..   Gibson    (Scotland 

County)    65.108 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Bert     Olson     and     Sons.     Olasston 

(Pembina  County)    . 59,019 

Otto  Engen.  Mlnot    (Ward  County)      55.461 

OKLAHOMA 

Wm.  J.  3chulte.  El  Reno  (Canadian 

County)    62.333 

F  E.  Motley.  HoUU  (Harmon  Coun- 
ty)     78.776 

Wayne  Q.   Wlnsett.   Altus    (Jackson 

County)    69.515 

Murray  B.  Williams.  Altu«  (Jackson 

Cotmty)    30.422 

ORKCON 

Tulana      Parma.       Klamath       PalU 

(Klamath   County  i 69.070 

Tucker    Ottmar    Farms.    Inc.    Echo 

(Morrow  County)    64.030 

Joe  Heater.  Mord  (Sherman  County)      83.  160 

H.    A.   Main,    Pilot    Rock    i  Um.inlla 

County)     70,270 

Key  Bros..  Milton  Preewater  ( Uma- 
tilla  County)    52,576 

PUERTO     RICO 

R.     Gonzalez     Hernandez.     Agulrre 

(Mayaguez  County)    91,  3D5 

Carlos  P.  Qulles  Trust.  Hormlgueros 

(Mayaguea  County)    91,707 

Mario  Mercado  E.  Hijoa.  Guayanilla 

(Mayaguez  County)    85,841 

M,    H.   SoldervlUa,    executor.    Ponce 

(Mayaguez  County)    79,134 

W.  Bravo  Monagas.  Mayaguez  (Ma- 
yaguez   County) 79,045 

Co-op  Aaucarera  Los  Canos,  Areclbo 

(Mayaguez   County) 73,940 

Agrlc  Del  Monte.   Cayey    (Mayaguez 

County)    70,540 

E.  Qulnones  Sambolln.  S<in  German 

(Mayaguez   County) 63.477 

R.  Sefton  Wallace,  Ensenada  i  Maya- 
gues  County) 60.493 

H.   L.   Brund.   Guayama    (Mayaguez 

County)    - ---     60.486 

Wlrahlng  ft  Co.  Mercedlta  (Maya- 
guez County) 58.093 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Klrkland  &  Best,  Ulmers  (.Allen- 
dale  County) 58.981 

C.  P.  PoiBton.  Jr..  Blenheim.  (Dil- 
lon  County) 69.862 

Lawrence  E.  Pence,  McColl  (Marl- 
boro County ) 78,  675 

Charles  K.  Lynch.  BvlUe  (Marlboro 
County)    64.164 

J.  A.  McDonald.  Bvllle  (Marlboro 
County)    51.276 


Paymrnt$  of  tSO  000  to  t98.999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (ezcludmg  price-support 
loam)  —Continued 

SOUTH  cARoLi.NA — Coa'.lnued 

J    P    BUnd.  Jr..  MayesviUe   (Sumter 

County)     M3,014 

SOLTH     DAKOTA 

Stanley      Asmussen.      Agar      (Sully 

County)    --- 52.166 

TENNESSEE 

Cowan    Bros.    La    Grange    (Favette 

County)     65.932 

W   T   Jamison.  Jr..  Tlptonvllle  (Lake 

County)     56.248 

Jim     FuUen.     Ashport     (Lauderdale 

County)     66.542 

H     S     Mitchell.    MllUngton    (Shelby 

County)     ■      57.897 

E     F     Crenshaw,    Memphis    (Shelby 

C.juntyi     51,688 

TEXAS 

Carl    C     Bamert.    Muleshoe    i  Bailey 

County)     67.342 

Horace    Hutton.     Muleshoe     (Bailey 

County)     -- 65,018 

W.     B.     Little,     Muleshoe      (Bailey 

County)     59.098 

W.     T.     MlUen,     Muleshoe     (Bailey 

County)     56,442 

J.      G.      Arnn.      Muleshoe      (Bailey 

County)     50.557 

Bentley   Johnston.   De  Kalb    (Bowie 

County)     75.524 

William   H.   Farrls.   De  Kalb   (Bowie 

County)     55.039 

J.     P.     Terrell     St     Son,     Navasota 

(Brazos   County) 72.999 

Brr<.zos    .\     Varlsco.    Bryan    (Brazos 

County)     -    .    68.275 

Joe  Varlsco.  Bryan  (  Brazos  County)  .      50,  427 
Porter     Bms  .     Caldwell      (Burleson 

County)     -- -     85.737 

Holland  Porter.   Caldwell    (Burleson 

County)    78.692 

H     H     &    Edgar    Baker.    Somerville 

I  Bur'.pson    CT.intV) 77,058 

Roy  Smith.  Corpus  Chrlstl  (Calhoun 

Countv)     54.278 

Oscar  Mayfleld  &  Sons.  Tart   (Cam- 
eron  County) 90,587 

Elijah   B    Adams.   Harllngen   (Cam- 

ertn    County) 67,883 

Henry     V.     Macomb,     Los     Fresnos 

(C.imeron  County) 63,235 

John  A   Abbott.  Harllngen  (Cameron 

County)     59.863 

Te\!8  Technoloc;lcal   Research  F    R 

M.   Pantex    (Carson   County) 64.984 

Frank  Robln.-ion.  Panhandle  (Carson 

County)     60,283 

G     L.    Willis.    Jr..    Dlmmltt    (Castro 

Countv)     94.213 

Homer  Hill.   Hirt    (Castro  County).     90.211 
Milton     Bai?well,     Dlmmltt     (Castro 

County)    -.- 87,361 

F       O       Masten.      Sudan       (Castro 

County)     83.733 

Chas.       E.       Armstrong.       Dlmmltt 

(CTastro    County) 64,389 

Dulaney  Brothers,  Dlmmltt    (Castro 

County)    64.381 

Clements    Corp.    Plalnvlew    (Castro 

County)     -. 58.140 

Homer       A.       Hill.       Hart       (CasUo 

County)     54   167 

Jerry  Cluck.  Hart  i Castro  County)  ..     53.  573 
Truvls    Campbell.    Dlmmltt    (Castro 

County)     51.979 

C      C      Slaughter     Farms.     Morton 

(Cochran    County) 99.647 

R     L.    Polvado.     Morton     (Cochran 

County)     79.477 

D      E.    Benham,    Morton    (Cochran 

County)    --     77.751 

J      E.     Polvado.     Morton     (Cochran 

County)    67.021 

Slaughter       Hill       Co..       Levelland 

(Cochran    County) 58.707 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  {excluding  price-support 
Joans)  — Continued 

TEXAS — continued 
Erma     Griffith.     Morton      (Cochran 

County)     $58,507 

T    Cattle  Co  .  care  of   B.  B.  Wegen- 
hoft.       Eagle       Lake        (Colorado 

County)     54,  8S6 

Leslie   Mitchell.   Crosby  ton    (Crosby 

County)    97,640 

The     McLaughlins.     Ralls     (Crosby 

County)    74.472 

Luis  Garcia  Sens.  Inc  .  SpuriCrosby 

County)     - 61.590 

J    P    Beck.  Ralls  (Crosby  County)--      59,9,^6 
G  J  Parkhlll.  Jr  .  Croflbyton  (Crosby 

County)     53,761 

Delton       Caddell.       Ralls        (Crosby 

County)     50.925 

Carl     Archer.     Spearman      (Dallam 

County)    58.505 

E  Bi\r  S  Ranch,  care  of  Jas   Ratclifl. 

HR   2,  Mesqulte  (Dallas  County).     55.081 
Sam    C     Jenkins.    Lamesa    (Dawson 

County) 90,561 

R   M.  Mlddleton.  O'Donnell  (Dawson 

Ciunty) 56.693 

Woiidw.ird      Fdj-ms.      Inc  .      Lamesa 

I  Ua'.vson   County) 55.351 

Carson     Echols.     Lamesa      (Dawson 

County) 53.993 

Gordon   V.  Waldrop.  Lamesa   (Daw- 
son   County) 51,147 

W    H.  Gentry.  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

Countv ) '-  . 76.  624 

Virgil     F.     Marsh.     Hereford     (Deaf 

Smith      County) 74.008 

White  Farms  &   Cattle  Co..  Canyon 

(Deaf   Smith    County) 69.002 

B    T.  Spe.ar.  WUdorado   (Deaf  Smith 

County)     68.623 

Delmar    R.    Durrett.   AmaxUlo    (Deaf 

Smith  County) 66.  733 

A    R.  DlUard.  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

County) 62.740 

R.    K.    Brooka,    Tulla    (Deaf    Smith 

Cjunty)     59,351 

Clarence      D.     C:irnahan.     Hereford 

(Deif   Smith    County) 57.085 

O    D    Bingham.  Frldna  (Deaf  Smith 

County) --     55.322 

J.imes    Overstreet.    Hereford     (Deaf 

Smith  County) 55,  136 

Cru;e    O.    Richardson.    Vega    (Deaf 

.Smith  County) 51.  147 

Billy  Wayne  Slsson.  Hereford   (Deaf 

.smith  County) 50.524 

Don      Kimball,      Wildorado      (Deaf 

Smith  County) 50.285 

G     B.    Morris.    Crosbyton     (Dickens 

County) 50.285 

L.   R    Allison   Co..  Tornlllo    (El   Paso 

County) 54,831 

B.LSil        Abate.       Bremond        (Falls 

County) 58.764 

R        A        Harllng      AG.      Telephone 

(Fannin  County) 69.  847 

Mu-b:e    Bros.    South   Plains    (Floyd 

County)     92,974 

J      E      Franklin.     Lubbock     (Floyd 

County)     92.249 

J.ihn   C     Alford.   Petersburg    (Flovd 

County)     72.607 

William  S.  Poole.  Dougherty   (Floyd 

County)     68.919 

R      I      Bennett,     Lockney     (Floyd 

Cuunty)    66,773 

DorrM  Jones.  Floydada  (Floyd  Coun- 
tv)           58.197 

Thomas  Bros  ,  Lockney  (Floyd  Coun- 
ty)          55.957 

J     S.    Hale.    Jr..    Floydada     (Floyd 

County)     55,145 

Vernon  Goodwin.  Seagraves  (Gaines 

County)    79.709 

John   Henry   Jones.    Welch    (Gaines 

County)     69.051 

Fred  Barrett.  Jr..  Seminole   (Galnea 

County)     -..- -- 58.997 
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TEXAS — continued 
Dingier       Farms.       Pecos       (Reeves 


loans)  — Continued. 

TEXAS — continued 
Clayton   Farms,    Sprlnglake    (Lamb 

County)     $70,754  County)     $78,479 

J.     D.     Smith,     Llttlefleld      (Lamb  J.  F.  Crews.  Pecos   (Reeves  County)      71.  167 

County)    61,274      Davidson      Bros.,      Pecos       (Reeves 

T.  V.  Murrell,  Earth  (Lamb  County)      53,304  County) 78.784 


loans )  — Continued 

TEXAis — continued 
Verlon  Hllburn.  Lovington.  N.  Mex. 

(Gaines   (bounty) $58,333 

Nix    &     Norman.     Lamesa     (Gaines 

County)    56.577 

Wheeler  Robertson.  Idalou    (Gaines      ^  ^^      J.' B."  jliiiMrbrton"(Lamb  County)  1     52,667      Rowe    and    Turnbough.    Toyahvale 

County) ,V;' 7' '">:"", „;;,",      ^0^117      WlUlam     E      Armstrong,     Lubbock  (Reeves  County)    63.669 

Earl  Layman.  Loop  (Gaines  County)      53.487      "^'^'^^bock   County) -.:: 89,369      Broyles   Pecos  Farm.  Port  Stockton 

^    ^   (""ir^un^vr"  51668      SmUh^oth^     Slaton    (Lubbock  (ieeves  County)    62,248 

, Gaines    County) 01,000  Countv)  73,076      W.      R.      Sage.      Lubbock      (Reeves 

"T"     .""coun^t^r''       ^--^""^^'^     50  917      Standefer-G-rry:-inc.,        Lubbock  County)     \ 60.474 

(Gaines    County) ---     ou,  »i(  (Lubbock  County)      73,020      G.     G.     Passmore,     Pecos      (Reeves 

J      C.      Miller,      Abernathy      (Hale  a.^L.     Cone      Lubbock     (Lubbock  County)      57,527 

County)      „:-.--- :-;-;     ***•"""  Countv)  70,426      J.  W.  Brvan.  Pecos  (Reeves  County)      56.949 

Elmo     SteP'^ens.     Plalnvlew      (Hale    ^^  ^^^       Lubbock' ^ri^gatlon     Co.,     Lubbock  --       "--      — " 

James     Cannon.""piarnvrew""(HaTe        '  (Lubbock   County)  -     68.636 

rountv)  71.836       Carson    Ptrms    Pts.,    care    of    A.    L. 

Grady   Shepard.'HalV  Center    (Hale  Cone  Lubbock  (Lubbock 

rountv)  65.221  County)    ;-:"—,-     ^-^^^ 

Frank      Mo^re.'   "Plalnvlew       (Hale  J.  Carter  Caldwell,  Slaton  (Lubbock 

P„,,ntv)  65.093         County) 58,49a 

i.ouni\)    64.317      Annette  O.  Martin,  Lubbock   (Lub- 
bock County) 54.556 

61  214      Wendell  D.  Vardeman,  Slaton  (Lub- 
bock   County) r 52.670 

L.    L.    Lawson,    Lubbock    (Lubbock 

County)    52,202 

Davis-Son,    care    of   Don    E.    Davis, 

Ropesvllle   (Lubbock  County) 52,067 

W.   C.   Huflfaker  Jr.,   Tahoka    (Lynn 

County)    97,360 

John       Saleh,       O'Donnell       (Lynn 

County) 62,400 

Wm.    G.    Lumsden,    Wilson    (Lynn 

County) 59.496 

J.  W.  Gardenhlre,  O'Donnell   (Lynn 

County)     58,053 

Cecil     Dorman,     O'Donnell      (Lynn 

County)    55,235 

Glen        Cox,        Lenorah        (Martin 

County)     74,776 

James    M.    Warner,    Waco    (McLen- 
nan County) 63,127 

Bob      Evans,      Midland      (Midland 

County)     58,789 

Louis    Koonce,    Midland     (Midland 

County)     --- 53.275 

James    Brooks,    Midland     (Midland 

County)    50,435 

E.     Martin     Gossett,     Jr.,     Dumas 

(Moore    County) 62,099 

Llcyd    Beauchamp,    Dumas    (Moore 

County)     56.659 

Marshall      Cator,      Sunray      (Moore 

County)     54,493 

James  Fortson,  Corslcana    (Navarro 

County)    72,000 

Herbert  L.  WlUlamB.  Roscoe   (Nolan 

County)    55,388 

Clarence    Martin,    Prlona     (Parmer 

County)     77,081 

J.     C.     Mills,     Abernathy     (Parmer 

County)    63,693 

Ralph  W.  Shelton,  Prlona   (Parmer 

County)    60,037 

Fangman  Farms,  Inc.,  Prlona  (Par- 
mer County) 58,501 

Mike       Allen,       Prlona        (Parmer  Norment     Foley,      Uvalde      (Zavala 

County) 57.016  c^^n^  ,  58.022 

Bill    St     Clair.    Muleshoe    (Parmer  Ritchie   Bros^'crystal   City    (Zavala 

County)    50,991  countv)  51,360 

J.   D.   Kirkpatrlck,   Bovlna    (Parmer  «..ouiii.>,    

County)    50.434  Washington 

A.  B.  Poster.  Pecos   (Pecos  County)      87.  634     £>        e.       Phillips.       Lind       (Adams 

Lakeside      Farms,      Port      Stockton  County)    72,629 

(Pecos    County)     62,  159     Leonard      &      Henry      Franz,      Llnd 

Harral  and  Marable,  Port  Stockton  (Adams  County) --     57,528 

(Pecos  County)    60,734      Hutterian   Brethern,   Inc.,   Espanola 

W.     T.     Lattner     and     Son,     Pecos  (Adams  County) 63,304 

(Reeves  County)    99,  967     gi   county  Farms,   Prosser    (Benton 

County""^'""'"     '""'""""=     '""'""     gg  g,g      w .  W .  Hill ,  Pccos  ( Rce VBS  Couh ty )  .     98,906  County)     60,520 

W      C.     Stout,""  MuTeshoe"""( Lamb         '  Walter     B.     Shaw,     Pecos     (Reeves  Vollmer-Bayne,      Prosser       (Benton 

County)    75  066  County)      88,624         County)    .- --  — -     55.367 

K     B.    Parish.    Sprlngfake     (Lamb         '            Reetex       Farms.       Pecos       (Reeves 
County)    70,743         County)    87,295 


H  D.  Smith.  Hart  (Hale  County) --- 
Jason.     H.     Allen.     Lubbock     (Hale 

County)    

Raymond     Akin.     Plalnvlew     (Hale 

County)    55.738 

I.  P.  Lee.  Hale  Center  (Hale  County)      54.  599 
Swann    Pettlt.    Hale    Center     (Hale 

County)    54,063 

Ballard  and  Hurt,   Plalnvlew    (Hale 

County)    53.328 

John    Trlmmler.    Jr..    Hale    Center 

(Hale  County) 52,864 

Ralph    Wheeler.     Edmonson     (Hale 

County)    52.686 

A.     J.      Glvens.      Plalnvlew      (Hale 

County)    52.391 

E.    A.    Houston,    Abernathy     (Hale 

County)    52.008 

J.  H.  Klrby  and  Sons.  Hale   Center 

(Hale  County) 50.685 

R.  L.  Porter  Est..  Spearman   (Hans- 
ford  County) 87.218 

Jack       Hart.       Gruver        (Hansford 

0)unty)     68,372 

R.  E.  and   Rue   Sanders,   Spearman 

(Hansford    County) 52,009 

Texas  Farming  Corporation.  Hartley 

(Hartley   County) 78,801 

Shary  Farms.  lac.  Mission  (Hidalgo 

County)    *- 94,889 

Bryon      Campbell.       Raymondsvllle 

(Hidalgo  County) ". 87.096 

Bill  Burns.  Raymondsvllle   (Hidalgo 

County)    77.211 

Sam   Sparks.    Santa   Rosa    (Hidalgo 

County)    62.408 

Guerra        Bros..        Linn        (Hidalgo 

County)    57.777 

Beckwlth  Farms.  Progreso   (Hidalgo 

County)    55,347 

J.     B.     Pollock.     Hargill      (Hidalgo 

County)    51,763 

White  Face   Farms.   Inc..   Levelland 

(Hockley  County) 94.533 

Post  Montgomery,  Levelland  (Hock- 
ley   County) 82.667 

Cobleland  Farms.  Levelland   (Hock- 
ley   County) 61.646 

J   Walter  Hobgood.  Anton  (Hockley 

County)     61.436 

Spade  Farms,  Inc..  Lubbock  (Hock- 
ley   County) 50.325 

B    E.  Walker.  Fort  Hancock    (Hud- 
speth  County) 53.120 

Grady   E.   Miller,   Jr..   Fort   Hancock 

(Hudspeth   County) 52.248 

Claude   Hlgley.   Stinnett    (Hutchin- 
son County) 67.803 

E     K.     Angeley.     Muleshoe     (Lamb 


Virgil     M.     Glenn,     Pecos      (Reeves 

County)       54.864 

Coy  Fraley.  Pecos  (Reeves  County).     53,  998 
H.    R.    Hudson,    Jr..    Pecos    (Reeves 

County)    51.576 

J.      B.      Hopkins.      Pecos       (Reeves 

County)    51.474 

Tom       Passmore,       Pecos       (Reeves 

County)       50,426 

Goodland  Farms.  Inc..  Heame  (Rob- 
ertson  County)    77,773 

Lee      Fazzino,      Bryan      (Robertson 

County)    64.  129 

Joe     Reistlno,     Hearne     (Robertson  -^ 

County)       61,015 

John   C.   Reistlno,   Hearne    (Robert- 
son  County) 59.876 

James  H.  Jones,  Hearne   (Robertson 

County)    52,115 

Sam  Degella.  Sr..  Hearne  (Robertson 

County)     51,809 

Heirs   of    Jos.   F.   Green.   Taft    (San 

Patricio    County) 59.995 

Starr     Produce     Farm     Acct.,     Rio 

Grande  City  (Starr  County) 54,611 

M.      T.      Glenn,      Tulia      (Swisher 

County) 90,682 

Warner       Reid.       Tulla       (Swisher 

County)     87.822 

B.  Raymond  Evans.  Tulla   (Swisher 

County)     86,152 

Miller    Farms    Co.,    Tulia    (Swisher 

County)    65,464 

Alvls       Hefley,       Tulia        (Swisher 

County)     56,045 

J.      L.      Francis,      Kress,       (Swisher 

County)     55,  142 

S.      A.      Barrett,      Kress       (Swisher 

County)     53,187 

H.  O.  Thompson,  Plalnvlew   (Swish- 
er   County) 51,185 

Howard     Hurd,     Brownfleld     (Terry 

County)     79,862 

Charlie     Caswell,     Meadow      (Terry 

County)     62,059 

Texas    Department    of    Corrections, 
Byron     W.     Plrerson,     Sugarland 

(Walker  County). -     62,434 

Alazan    Farms,    Harllngen    (Willacy 

County)     —  -     73,069 

K.     L.      Morrow,     Lylord      (Willacy 

County)    62,325 

S.   R.   &   C.   D.   Stone   TST,   Aransas 

Pass    (Willacy   County) 51,465 


Neil     Rasor,     Royal     City      (Grant 

County)    71,  141 
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Paymenta  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS  NOT  VOTINO— 10  would  roll  It  back  to  a  figure  that  would 

pro^raiTM,    i9««    {fzcludtng    pricf-support  Anderson             Metcalf                Smathers  still    leave    $20    million    more    than    the 

toajw)— Conunued  Burdick             Monroner          Typings  budget  request.   I  do   not  see  why  the 

WA8HINOTOM— continued  £^g.  Mo.          SSSSa  Senate  would   not   accept   this   amend- 

Lonneker  F&rma.  Inc.  Walla  Walla  „\.                j         .    «  .,     nr                  »  ment    In    the    Interest    of    economy.    Its 

(Walla  waiu  County  > ITT.  390  So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of  acceptance  would  save  $100  million  in 

Orote  Panna.  Inc  ,  care  of  Ben  Orote.  Delaware  was  rejected.  the  next  calendar  year 

PT*.cott  (Waiia  Waila  Coun^,        64.  189  Mr   HOLLAND  Mr  Pr^ident  I  move  j                ^^^^  remainder  of  my  time. 

^  wL.,^-  J^^J!^'"-                 '             50  T73  '^    reconsider   the   vote   by   which    the  ^^  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 

wall*  c»unpf) 9KI.  iia  amendment  was  rejected.  hoaHna  r.n  this  maftpr  thp  rfistinPuichoH 

Oien     Miller.     Coifa«      (Whitman  ^-_    vf  an<?vtft  n    I  mnvp  t/i  lav  that  "canng  on  tms  matter,  ine  Oisungulshed 

county)   --- 92.905  ^^   MA^SFIELp.  I  move  to  lay  that  senator  from  Nebraska  took  a  leading 

McOrcgor   Land    &    Livestocic    Co.  motion  on  the  table.  part:  and  while  I  am  strongly  and  stur- 

Hooper  (Whitman  County* 74.526  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  ^^^  against  the  proposed  i.mendment.  I 

WISCONSIN  ^^ff^^,.!:^, ,  r...^    ,,^1             «,    r.  rccognizc  hls  great  intcrest  in  thc  matter. 

Robert  O    Link    Cambria   (Coium-  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr^Pres-  and  ask  him  to  speak  first,  yielding  to 

bUCounty)     79.  :06  'dent.  I  have  one  more  amendment,  and  ^im  .such  part  of  the  time  as  he  may  wish 

uxi  ,,  j^^   ^^^   Information   of   the   Senate.   I  ^,  ^ake 

r„«.  1.  n.vton   rjnrjohn  Dav  ^""^'^   ^  """^^"^  '°  '^'"^'  ^^^  }^^  °^  Mr.   HRUSKA.   I  thank  the  Senator 

Covey  ft  Dayton,  care  of  John  Day-  ^^^^  amendment  to  15  mmutes  for  each  from  Plnrida 

ton.  cokevllle  (Lincoln  County,.    51.  890  ^,,^  .^  ,^^  genator  from  Florida  wishes.  'Tr  Sdent.  we  have  considered  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection,  if  matter  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  be- 
having expired,  the  question  is  on  agree-  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  other  Members  of  jj^^.g  j^  j^as  been  some  9  or  10  years  that 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  the  Senate.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  come  for- 
from  Delaware.  On  this  question  the  yeas  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  ^ard  with  its  estimate  for  a  cut  of  $100 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on  million  to  $120  million  for  this  purpose. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from  J^^^^  as  religiously  and  persistently  Con- 

The  aaslstant  legislative  clerk  called  Delaware  take  no  more  than  30  minutes,  gress  has  upped  the  amount  by  $100  mil- 

the  roU.  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  ^^^    and  the  result  has  been  the  same 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I  an-  each  side.  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  same 

nounce   that   the   Senator   from   North  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Hol-  thing  has  happened  this  year. 

Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Senator  from  lings  in  the  chalr>.  Is  there  objection?  The  agricultural  conservation  program 

ConnecUcut    tMr.   DoddI.    the    Senator  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or-  is  a  matching  proposition— 50  percent  by 

from  Maine  TMr  Mdskie  1 .  and  the  Sen-  dered.  the  farmer  and  50  percent  by  these  pay- 

ator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TydlngsI  are  The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  ments  It  is  a  popular  and  broadly  based 

absent  on  ofBcial  business.  from  Delaware  will  be  slated.  program 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  jhe  Lecisl.ativk  Clerk.  On  page  23.  Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.   President,  will  the 

New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Sena-  n^e  2.  strike  out  ••$220.000.000-  and  in-  senator  yield' 

tor  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long  1,  the  Sena-  sert  •$120.000.000. •  Mr  HRUSKA  I  yield 

^ni^ff Jfm"^AnHda^[M^TMi:^H«?f  ^*'"  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for  Mr.   AIKEN.   I   might   add   that  the 

SS  Te  StS  f  rom  S^ahoma   eS'  ^^"  ''^  ^'^  "^^'^  °"  '^'  amendment.  presidents  request  of  $100  million  would 

MoH«?«l?Tre  neces?arS^S«n?  '^^  ^^^  *"^  "^^^  *"^  °^'^"^'^-  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  personnel  in- 

rfSSer«S.oS  tS.'lf  priintand  ,  ^^^  ^O-rrON.  Mr.  President,  may  we  volved  in  this  program,  but  would  not 
»^Mn<.  ♦>,«  tior,otrwr  frr,m  (^r^r^nm^fin,,*  havc  Order?  Icavc  much  for  thc  farmers. 
lTvoT.1  t?e  le^at^r  f?om  Okirhoml  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  on  a  par 
[Mr.  MONRONET 1 .  the  Senator  from  Flor-  ate  wiU  be  in  order.  with  some  of  the  personnel  practices  of 
Ida  [Mr.  SMATHERsl,  and  the  Senator  Who  yields  time?  some  of  the  other  departments, 
from  Missouri  (Mr  Long!  would  each  Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  It  is  a  popular  and  widely  based  pro- 
vote  "nay."  President.  Will  the  Chair  have  the  Sen-  gram.   Mr.   President.   The   requests  In 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  ^^  come  to  order,  so  that  we  may  hear?  1966  were  about  170  percent  of  the  avail- 
Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Morton  1  is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  able  funds.  In  that  year  a  Uttle  more 
necessarily  absent  ate  wUl  be  in  order.  than  one  milUon  farmers  participated. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  14.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres-  Over  a  3-year  period,  more  than  2  mil- 
nays  7«,  as  follows:  Ident.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  lion  farmers  participated  at  least  one 
I  No  185  Leg]  The  bill  before  us  provides  for  $220  ti™^- 
YEAS— 14  million  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  There  Is  a  limitation  that  has  been 
Boggs  oriffln  Ribicoir  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  ACP  Imposed  of  $2,500  payment  to  any  one 
Brewster  Hartko  Scott  payments  which  accrue  in  calendar  year  farmer,  thereby  reducing  by  $7,500  the 
caae  Hatfleid  Smith  jgg^  xhose  are  obligations,  and  we  can-  limitation  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
CooSn  lll^he  wuii*"^  DeL  pot  change  this  figure.  However,  the  bill  ware  sought  in  his  first  amendment.  As 
NATS— 78  a'so  provides  on  page  23  for  $220  million  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  States  have 
Aik  n  H^  u  Moree  "^w  obligatlonal  authority  for  the  calen-  voluntarily  set  limits  below  the  $2,500 
Aiiott  H^^i  tiom  dar  year  beginning  January  196&— that  to  make  the  dollars  available  to  more 
Baker  Hayden  Mundt  is.  for  the  next  farming  year.  It  is  cus-  farmers  and  to  stretch  them  further. 
Bart^ett  Hickeniooper  Mu^^hT  tomary  that  each  year  we  very  properly  Perhaps  after  these  many  years  at  a 
Bennett  Holland  Pa.storo  provide  the  authorization  to  the  Depart-  $220  million  level,  a  thorough  study 
Bible  HoiHni?»  Pearson  ment  as  to  how  high  it  can  go  in  the  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
s'rd^va  inou'^o  Percy  "^xt  crop  year.  the  program  should  be  continued  at  the 
Byrd!  w'.'va.  Ja^ts^o'n  Prouty  In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  the  present  level  or  whether  it  should  be  in- 
cannon  Jordan.  N  c.  Proxmire  President  asked  for  only  $100  million  creased  or  decreased.  However,  on  the 
^^h  Ke^nn^y^M^Se  ^t?!"*"  ^"^^^  respect  to  this  item.  The  bill  has  basis  of  our  findings  the  evidence  before 
Cooper  Kennedy!  N  T. '  Sparkman  raised  this  to  $220  million.  The  amend-  us  now,  and  it  is  a  program  that  should 
Curtis  Kuchei  sponi?  ment  I  offer  will  reduce  the  $220  million  be  continued  at  $220  million. 
Di)'^?ck  L£Su\^n  iymm'ton  to  $120  miUion,  whlch  is  a  $100  million  Each  year  we  get  requests  for  increases 
Eastland  Manafleid  Taimadge  saving;  and  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  but  have  not  gone  above  that  figure  for 
Eiiender            McCarthy          Ttiurmond  the  administration  would  Still  be  given  a  long  time. 

pLI^n             McS'/i'^         wiHuma  Nj.  *-0  million  more  than  It  Is  a.sking.  We  believe,  having  considered  the  mat- 

Fong                McQoTera         Yarboroiigh  Personally.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ter  carefully  and  on  quite  a  bit  of  evi- 

Puibright          Mcintyre           Young.  N  Dak.  fuji  reduction,  but  some  aruue  that  to  roll  dence,  that  the  figure  should  stay  at  $220 

G?SJning          Mondaie            ^oung,ohio  ^  j^jj  ^^^  ^.^y  j^ack  to  the  President's  million.  This  is  the  same  figure  which 

~                      Montoya  request  would  be  too  low.  My  amendment  was  approved  by  the  other  body. 
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We  express  the  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, In  line  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  agree  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  agricul- 
tural programs.  It  is  popular  In  my  area. 
However.  I  point  out  that  if  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  budget  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  programs  which  are  popular  In 
our  own  States  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  popular 
program,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
over  the  years  Congress  has  a  way  of 
upping  it  annually.  Congress  has  been 
Increasing  these  various  programs  until 
we  are  now  spending  about  $1.5  billion 
per  month  more  than  we  are  taking  in. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  deficit  of  $20  mil- 
lion confronting  us  next  year.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  told  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  cut  back  the  spending  on  some  pro- 
grams but  possibly  even  have  to  raise 
taxes.  If  the  Congress  is  going  to  cut 
back  on  spending  let  us  start  with  all  of 
these  programs,  even  though  some  of 
them  may  be  popular  and  in  times  of 
budget  surplus  be  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  Instance  much 
has  been  said  about  the  administration 
spending  money  too  freely  imder  Its 
Great  Society  programs.  In  this  In- 
stance the  bill  before  us  would  increase 
the  President's  budget  request  by  over  100 
percent.  Even  If  this  amendment  to  roll 
the  amount  of  $220  million  back  to  $120 
nullion  were  adopted,  it  would  still  give 
the  administration  $20  million  more  than 
the  Budget  Bureau  recommended  as  be- 
ing the  amount  that  could  be  advan- 
tageously spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer. 

I  appeal  for  the  support  of  those  who 
are  concerned  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  may  be  asked  to  raise  taxes 
on  all  taxpayers.  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
area  where  we  can  save  $100  million.  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  the  place  to  start 
cutting  expenditm-es  is  when  the  issue  Is 
before  us.  If  the  Senate  votes  for  this 
amendment  it  would  save  $100  million 
and  still  be  appropriating  $20  million 
over  the  Budget  Bureau  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  if  I  have  that  much 
time  remaining. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI 
because  he  led  most  of  the  questioning  in 
this  field  when  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  he  did  a  splendid  job. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  read  a 
part  of  his  exchange  with  Mr.  Godfrey. 

1  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  from  that 
exchange  It  is  shown  that  no  less  than 

2  million  farmers  out  of  the  3  million 
farmers  in  the  Nation  have  participated 
In  this  program  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  listing  which 
appears  on  page  94  of  the  subcommittee 
print  of  the  budget  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture,  showing  the  appropria- 
tion request  and  the  congressional  action 
on  this  program  going  back  to  1959. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Advance  authorizations 


Program  year 

Estimites 

EiMCtad 

1959. 

J125.000.000 

100. 000. 000 

100.000,000 

150.000,000 

150,000,000 

150. 000. 000 

'  120. 000. 000 

1 120, 000. 000 

1 100,  000, 000 

1 100, 000, 000 

$250, 000, 000 

1960          

250.  000,  000 

1961                              -  . 

250,000,000 

196Z 

250. 000. 000 

1963 

1964 

250, 000. 000 
250, 000, 000 

1965 

'  220.  000. 000 

1966                        .  

'  220,  000. 000 

1967 

1220,000.000 

1968 

I  Excludes  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
shows  that  for  the  first  6  years  in  that 
period  $250  million  a  year  was  granted 
for  this  program  and  for  the  last  3  years 
$220  million  a  year  was  granted.  The 
first  years  included  the  administrative 
expense  and  the  last  3  years  have  ex- 
cluded the  administrative  expense. 

Mr.  President,  probably  the  group  who 
would  be  the  worst  hurt  of  our  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  producers  are  the  dairy  people.  If 
any  group  has  gotten  help  from  this 
program  for  the  improvement  of  pas- 
tures, necessary  to  care  for  and  produce 
cows,  or  restoring  those  that  are  non- 
productive, it  is  the  dairy  people. 

The  President  has  just  recognized  the 
hardship  under  which  that  sector  of  in- 
dustry is  proceeding,  by  cutting  down  to 
about  one-fourth  the  amoimt  of  dairy 
imports  which  are  coming  in  from  over- 
seas in  an  effort  to  keep  more  of  these 
hard-working  people  in  the  business  of 
producing  milk  and  milk  products  for 
our  people.  Mr.  President,  when  I  say 
"hard-working  people,"  I  mean  it  be- 
cause when  computed  on  an  hour-wage 
basis,  the  dairy  farmer  probably  has  the 
smallest  return  per  hour  of  any  of  the 
farmers  we  have. 

This  amendment  would  not  only  hit 
a  blow  at  the  dairy  farmers  but  it  also 
would  hit  a  blow  at  the  producers  of 
meat.  When  I  go  through  my  part  of  the 
country  and  see  improved  pastures  that 
have  resulted  from  the  program,  one  can 
see  it  has  helped  them  to  get  underway. 
That  is  true  not  only  in  my  State.  I  do 
not  like  to  speak  so  often  of  my  State. 
However,  it  is  also  true  in  the  State  rep- 
resented by  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  im- 
proved acres  as  a  result  of  the  ACP  pro- 
gram that  have  been  developed,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senators  from  Mississippi 
will  say  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  repeat  that  state- 
ment for  Senators  from  practically  every 
other  State  because  practically  every 
State  in  the  Nation,  to  some  degree,  pro- 
duces meat  and  milk.  However,  I  am  not 
limiting  my  remarks  to  those  two  ele- 
ments of  agriculture.  This  is  important 
to  all  elements  of  agriculture. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  list  I  have 
just  placed  in  the  Record,  they  will  see 
what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  done 
in  connection  with  this  program.  Every 
year,  down  through  the  years,  they  have 


cut  the  advance  authorization  requests 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  some- 
time by  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to 
$120  million.  For  some  reason  they  seem 
to  think  this  money  is  wasted.  If  there  is 
any  place  money  is  not  wasted,  it  is  in 
this  ACP  program.  It  has  made  our 
country  more  fertile  and  it  has  made  our 
country  more  productive  and  it  has 
helped  those  in  agriculture  who  needed 
help.  The  Congress  has  repeatedly,  year 
after  year,  declared  its  own  judgment 
rather  than  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  in  no  in- 
stance followed  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Senators  who  are  in  touch  with  their 
own  people,  and  Representatives  who 
know  farmers,  know  perfectly  well  that 
this  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  in- 
creases the  productivity  of  farms  from 
one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other.  This 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  total  farm 
program,  although  it  represents  a  small 
part  of  our  investment  in  improving  the 
life  and  the  lot  of  the  farmer. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware comes  from  a  fine  county  in  his 
State  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  next  in 
greatness  to  the  county  in  which  I  live, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  highest  produc- 
ing counties  in  America.  His  county  I 
generally  consider  to  be  in  the  South, 
and  we  do  like  to  consider  Delaware  as 
being  imrt  of  the  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OVFTCER.  The  time : 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

My  own  county,  for  instance,  has  been 
on  the  banner  list  of  the  25  highest  pro- 
ducing coimties  printed  every  year  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  that 
list  has  been  printed. 

My  county  has  usefully  employed  its 
allocation  of  fimds  from  this  particular 
source.  It  has  not  been  wasted.  It  has 
gone  to  good  result.  It  has  made  for 
better  farming.  It  htis  made  for  greater 
productivity  and  greater  fertility  of  the 
soil.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  even  thing  about  granting  the  re- 
quest, which  I  think  has  been  made 
rather  facetiously  by  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware,  because  he  does  not  look 
nearly  so  determined  or  so  serious  about 
this  amendment  as  he  generally  does 
about  his  amendments. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  am  just  as  serious  on  this 
amendment  as  I  was  on  the  other.  How- 
ever. I  find  myself  on  the  losing  end  so 
often  when  we  try  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures that  I  have  learned  to  take  It  all 
in  good  grace. 

Seriously  speaking,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  for  one  moment  argue  that 
this  program  Is  not  meritorious.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  program  that  has  been 
recommended  or  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  preceding  administrations — or  by  the 
Johnson  administration  under  the  Great 
Society — which  when  taken  by  itself 
could  not  be  described  as  having  merit. 
But  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  cut  the  budget  down  to 
a  realistic  level  we  must  reduce  expend- 
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Itures  under  programs  which  are  popu- 
lar in  some  quarters.  This  happens  to  be 
very  popular  in  many  other  States  as 
well  as  my  own.  But  let  us  not  overlook 
this  point,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  Increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  farms. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  in- 
volved In  the  preceding  amendment  was 
to  pay  over  $1  billion  annually  to  leave 
this  same  acreage  out  of  production. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars for  the  stated  purpose  of  increasing 
production  on  farms  and  $1  billion  to 
reduce  production — all  in  the  same  bill. 

Who  said  that  this  Great  Society  does 
not  have  imagination^ 

Who  will  claim  that  makes  sense? 
The  amendment  Just  rejected  means  that 
Congress  will  continue  wide  open  a  pro- 
gram of  paying  as  much  as  $1  million  to 
certain  corporate  operations.  For  what? 
Not  to  cultivate  the  soil  Then  we  pay 
$220  million  to  increase  the  fertility. 
ofttimes  of  the  same  soil. 

We  have  not  got  money  enough  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  finance  these 
contradictory  programs.  The  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  the  continuation  of  such 
expenditures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.sident.  each 
year  when  this  Lssue  has  been  before 
the  Senate,  I  have  stated  that  I  could 
not  subscribe  to  a  paradoxical  program. 
on  the  one  hand  to  pay  the  farmer  not 
to  put  his  fields  into  production  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  pay  him  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

I  know  of  no  rationalization  that  can 
bring  those  two  conclusions  to  a  com- 
patible end.  Approximately  $1.6  billion  is 
spent  to  induce  the  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce. Under  the  issue  now  before  us.  S220 
million  will  be  spent  to  induce  the  farmer 
to  produce  more. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  kind  of 
Government  policy.  I  cannot  do  so  espe- 
cially In  these  times  when  we  will  soon 
have  before  us  the  proposal  to  increase 
taxes. 

Corvstantly  we  hear  arguments  about 
the  need  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures. However,  when  the  time  comes 
that  an  opportunity  is  available,  we 
fail  to  heed  the  warning  that  unless  we 
reduce  expenditures  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease taxes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  an  increase 
in  taxes.  I  cannot  sustain  that  position 
of  mine  if,  in  voting  against  taxes.  I  vote 
for  increased  expenditures  The  two 
courses  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  One  is 
inconsistent  with  the  other. 

I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  because  I  believe  that  his  ra- 
tionalization of  this  issue  is  sound. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  hack  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  aow  been  yielded 


back  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware fMr.  Wii.Li.AMsl 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  IfL'islative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
ni>unce  that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr  BurdukI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr  MuskieI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  TvdingsI  are 
absent  on  official  bu.-^ine.ss 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr  Metc.alfI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  Smath- 
ER.s  I  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  DoDDl  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr  ."5m.athersI  would  each  \ote 
■nav  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10. 
nays  82.  a,s  follows: 
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YEAS— 10 

BOi;i;s 

Dlrksen 

Rlhlcoff 

Brewster 

Griffin 

Wiuwms,  Del 

Byrd.  Va. 

Lausche 

Case 

Percy 

NAYS— 82 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Montoya 

AUott 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Baker 

Havden 

Moss 

Bartlett 

H'.ckenlo<-per 

Mundt 

Bavh 

HiU 

Murphy 

Bermett 

Holland 

NeLson 

Blhle 

HolUnga 

Pastore 

Brix)ke 

Hruska 

Pearsoa 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Inoiiye 

Pell 

Caii:;on 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Carl.son 

JavlU 

Proxmlro 

Church 

Jordan.  N  C 

Randolph 

Clark 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ru.s.sell 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  M;us.s 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  N  Y. 

Smith 

Curt  la 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Oominick 

Long.  Mo 

Sponi; 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Symlntiton 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Fons 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ful  bright 

McOee 

Williams.  N  J 

Gore 

McGovern 

Yar  borough 

Gnienlng 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N   Da 

Hansen 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

HiUTlS 

Mondale 

H.irt 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Anderson 

Metcalf 

Sm.ithers 

Burdlck 

Morton 

Tydliigs 

Dodd 

Muskle 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Willi.^ms  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  que.stion  is  on  the  en;.;ross- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  agri- 
culture has  always  been  an  important 
concern  to  Americans.  From  the  apple 
orchards  of  New  England  to  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Iowa,  farmers  have  contributed 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Because  farmers  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  an  essential  part  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  economy,  we  should  have  a 
farm  program  ba.sed  on  present  realities 
and  necessities  As  America  changes, 
careful  and  re.spon.slble  reexamination  of 
our  past  prot^rams  is  necessary.  Today, 
we  need  an  aericulture  program  suited 
to  the  need  of  a  growing,  dynamic  econ- 
omy in  modern  America. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  geared  to 
the  farm  problems  of  the  depression 
years  It  is  geared  to  the  problems  of  the 
1930s,  not  the  1960's.  It  continues  the 
expensive  dike  plugging  program  which 
has  characterized  recent  Federal  agricul- 
ture programs  rather  than  anticipatirig 
the  future  directions  and  requirements 
of  America. 

This  bill  provides  an  increase  of  $2 
bilhon  more  than  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  It  provides  $p4  billion  more  than 
the  budget  estimate.  It  totals  almost  $7 
billion. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Senate  to 
increase  this  bill  by  almost  S2  billion  and 
I  am  opposed  to  It.  I  have  voted  against 
the  increase  and  I  will  vote  against  the 
bill. 

I  recognize  the  problems  of  agriculture 
But  I  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  fight 
our  way  out  of  the  morass  the  Federal 
agricultural  program  has  become.  We 
must  begin  a  thorough  and  responsible 
reappraisal  of  these  massive  programs. 
We  must  take  a  more  realistic  and  long- 
sighted approach  than  that  embodied  in 
the  proposed  bill. 

POfLTRY    INSPECTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
auain  this  year  has  done  a  masterly  Job 
of  bringing  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  provides  appropriations  to  operate 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  on  July  1. 
1967. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  the  abihty.  imagina- 
tion, and  devotion  he  has  brought  to  his 
task  By  diligently  preparing  the  docu- 
ment which  we  are  considering  today, 
he  has  simplified  the  work  for  the  rest 
of  us 

I  particularly  wish  to  single  out  one 
section  of  the  Senate  Hearings  on  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Bill,  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  poultrj'  inspection. 
Poultry  is  a  major  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  my  State  of  Georgia.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  which  is  before  us, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  carefully — and 
in  detail — questioned  officials  from  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  two 
matters  which  are  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Georgia  poultry-  industry  and.  indeed,  to 
the  poultry  indastry  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion 

Tlie  fust  of  these  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  USDA's  poultry  in- 
spection .sei-vice  separate  in  all  impor- 
tant respects  from  their  red  meat  inspec- 
tion .service.  The  second  is  the  right  ol 
poultry   plant  owners   to   operate  their 
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plants  free  of  the  fear  that  the  USDA 
may  summarily  shut  down  a  plant  for 
reasons  other  than  those  contained  in 
present  law. 

The  good  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  keeping  these  matters  In 
proper  perspective  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  reported  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  NBC  Bulletin 
for  July  7,  1967,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Broiler  Council.  The  article, 
entitled  "Senator  Holland  Holds  USDA's 
Feet  to  the  Fire,"  includes  this  state- 
ment: 

NBC  salutes  Senator  Holland  for  his  con- 
structive and  continuing  surveillance  of 
USDA's  actions  in  the  field  of  poultry  In- 
spection, even  though  the  specific  Issues  of 
merger  and  withdrawal  of  inspection  serv- 
ices have,  fortunately,  not  arisen  In  recent 
months.  NBC  is  mindful  that  the  colloquies 
cited  above  (in  the  published  Senate  hear- 
ings) are  legislative  history  and  thus  express 
the  Intent  of  Congress  In  guiding  the  tcUvl- 
tles  of  the  Administrative  Agencies. 

I  assure  my  friend  from  Florida  that 
I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council  in  their  well -justified 
salute  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Holland  Holds  USDA's  Feet  to 

THE    FiBE 

The  Senate  hearings  on  H.R.  10509,  the  Bill 
which  provides  Agricultural  Appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1968,  released  a  few  days  ago, 
contain  a  colloquy  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  broiler  industry.  The  key  section  is  a 
dialogue  between  the  Committee  Chairman 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  (D.  Fla.)  and 
S.  R.  Smith,  Administrator  of  USDA's  Con- 
sumer and  Marlceting  Service,  on  poultry 
inspection. 

After  Smith  testlrted  as  to  USDA's  budget 
request  for  poultry  Inspection  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  outlined  accomplishments  of 
the  program  during  1966,  this  exchange  took 
place: 

Senator  Holland.  You  remember  that  last 
year  the  Senate  committee  stated  In  Its 
report  that  it  expected  the  Department  to 
maintain  separate  sup>ervlsory  Inspection 
standards,  separate  working  level  Inspection 
standards  and  service  between  the  red  meat 
InspecUon  and  the  poultry  Inspection  serv- 
ices. Would  you  please  tell  this  committee 
if  you  have  carried  out  these  instructions? 

Mr.  SMn-H.  Yes,  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  I  recall,  following  the  position  expressed 
by  the  committee,  the  Secretary  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  chairman,  dated  May  18.  1968, 
detailing  the  action  proposed  and  which  we 
believe  was  in  keeping  with  the  position  of 
the  committee.  We  have  tried  religiously  to 
follow  that  course  of  action,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have. 

Senator  Holland.  As  I  remember  It,  our  re- 
action was  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
rather  than  before  It.  Did  the  letter  outline 
the  same  action  that  was  outlined  by  the 
request  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of 
Ui«t  letter  of  May  18? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter 
with  me;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  you  insert  It  In  the 
record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tes.  sir. 

The  letter  outlining  the  changes  whl(A 
USDA  proposed  and  subsequently  put  Into 
effect  was  thereupon  placed  in  the  rocoiCl, 


and  Senator  Holland  then  placed  In  the 
record  also  an  excerp  from  bU  committee's 
report  of  last  year  "so  that  the  similarity 
or  differences  between  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  request  of  the  committee  may 
be  apparent." 

A  key  portion  of  the  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  reads: 

".  .  .  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  fur- 
ther asserts  that  day-to-day  Inspection  func- 
tions of  mandatory  poultry  inspection  would 
not  be  changed  by  the  realignment  of  com- 
mon service  activities  announced  last  De- 
cember 7  (1065). 

"The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  to  abide  by  the  statements 
contained  In  the  letter  and  expects  the  De- 
partment to  maintain  Independent  super- 
visory Inspection  standards  where  required 
and  separate  working  level  inspection  stand- 
ards and  services  for  these  two  Important 
Industries." 

Senator  Holland  also  questioned  Smith  on 
the  Issue  of  withdrawal  of  Inspection  serv- 
ices, which  was  such  a  bone  of  contention 
last  year.  Here  is  the  key  exchange  on  this 
Issue,  as  printed  In  the  Senate  hearings: 

Senator  Holland.  You  will  recall  that  last 
;  ear  the  committee  contacted  you  regarding 
the  proposed  changes  In  the  poultry  Inspec- 
tion regulations  which  would  have  allowed 
the  Department  to  withdraw  Inspection  serv- 
ice without  a  public  bearing.  Have  these 
propose*^  changes  been  put  into  effect? 
Mr.  Smith.  They  have  not,  sir. 
Senator  Holland.  In  other  words,  you  still 
allow  public  hearings? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  change  has  been  made  In 
the  regulations,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  matter 
Is  sUll  under  study.  Just  how  we  will  work 
It  out,  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point.  But,  In 
view  of  the  strong  objections  voiced  by  the 
Industry,  we  have  held  that  matter  In  abey- 
ance. 

Senator    Holland.  Your    present    regula- 
tions provide  for  an  appeal  procedure  by  the 
aggrieved  plant  owner  If  he  disagrees  with 
your  reasons  for  withdrawing  service. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  No  change  in  that  old 
regulation  has  been  effected? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  The  issue  revolved  aroimd 
withdrawal  of  service  under  conditions  where 
the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  in  the  plant  were 
subject  to  abuse  or  bodily  barm.  Our  original 
thinking  was  that  this  was  a  reasonable 
measure  of  the  position  to  be  taken  in  behalf 
of  our  « mployees.  But  tbe  industry,  as  I  see  It, 
probably  misconstrued  our  Intention  and 
were  very  critical  of  any  precipitous  with- 
drawal of  the  service.  So,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
we  have  not  processed  that  one  to  conclu- 
sion. The  regulations  previously  In  effect  stUl 
apply. 

Senator  Holland.  Have  you  had  any  more 
than  the  one  Incident  which  you  related 
to  us  last  year,  in  which  an  Inspector  was 
subjected  to  bodily  barm? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  my  recollection,  no.  For- 
tunately, these  Instanoes  are  few  and  far 
between. 

NBC  salutes  Senator  Holland  for  his  con- 
structive and  continuing  surveillance  of 
USDA's  actions  In  tbe  field  of  poultry  In- 
spection, even  though  the  specific  Issues  of 
merger  and  withdrawal  of  inspection  serv- 
ices have,  fortunately,  not  arisen  In  recent 
months.  NBC  is  mindful  that  the  colloquies 
cited  above  are  legislative  history  and  thus 
express  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  guiding 
the  actlvltlea  of  tbe  Administrative  Agen- 
cies. 

EMERGENCT  CONSERVATION   MEAStTRES  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  item  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated 8«encles  that  Is  in  need  of  some 
leglslatiTe  clarification.  This  is  the  item 


listed  in  the  budget  as  "Emergency  Con- 
servation Measures."  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  recommends  $5  million  for 
emergency  conservation  measures. 

Last  month  we  experienced  a  flood 
emergency  situation  in  Montana.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared  eight 
counties  in  Montana  as  disaster  counties 
because  of  flood  damage.  F\inds  appro- 
priated last  year  for  "Emergency  Con- 
servation Measures"  were  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  these 
eight  counties. 

The  point  in  need  of  legislative  clari- 
fication is  this.  The  Congress  has  never 
indicated  to  what  extent  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  emergency  conservation 
measures  can  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical 
services  in  restoring  to  production  land 
damaged  by  natural  disaster. 

The  Congress  has  provided  legislative 
history  for  transferring  regular  ACP 
funds  to  SCS  for  necessary  technical 
services.  In  this  instance  the  Appropri- 
ation Act  permits  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
regular  ACP  funds  to  be  transferred  to 
SCS. 

This  year  in  Montana  the  flood  dam- 
age which  has  occurred  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  will  require  extensive 
engineering  services  to  restore  the  land 
to  production.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
engineering  services  will  cost  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  emergency  conservation 
measures  funds  allotted  to  the  Montana 
counties. 

It  is  ray  purpxjse  today  to  seek  legisla- 
tive clarification  to  the  p>oint  that  what- 
ever the  cost  of  needed  technical  services, 
such  costs  should  be  financed  in  full  from 
funds  appropriated  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures.  If  3  percent  of  the 
funds  are  needed  by  the  SCS  technical 
services,  then  3  percent  should  be  trans- 
ferred. If  15  percent  are  required  for 
technical  services,  then  15  percent  should 
be  transferred.  The  Montana  situation 
can  be  taken  care  of  if  10  percent  of  the 
emergency  conservation  measures  funds 
allotted  to  Montana  counties  could  be 
transferred  to  SCS  to  pay  for  the  needed 
technical  services. 

If  the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Appropriations  and 
the  Senate  will  agree,  funds  appropriated 
for  emergency  conservation  measures 
can  then  be  used  to  finance  in  full  the 
needed  technical  services  as  well  as  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  Installing  emergency  con- 
servation measures. 

This  additional  assistance  will  be  of 
tremendous  aid  to  this  part  of  Montana, 
which  has  suffered  from  unusual  and  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rains.  To  date  most  of 
the  necessary  aid  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  existing  programs  designed 
to  aid  in  unnatural  disasters. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  my  col- 
league, Senator  Metcalf,  before  he  went 
to  Montana  for  a  judicial  conference, 
and  he  shares  my  concern  and  supports 
this  clarification  of  the  intent  of  the 
emergency  conservation  measures  pro- 
gram. We  hope  some  clarification  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  on  this 
matter.  I  feel  that  we  have  no  authority 
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by  which  we  can  say  that  more  than  5 
percent  wUl  be  made  available,  because 
that  Is  what  has  been  made  available 
under  the  ACP  transfer  provision. 

I  can  say.  however,  that  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I  have  a  most 
highly  sympathetic  attitude  In  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  perfectly  willing  for  the  en- 
tire amount  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Montana,  or  to  any  other  State  so  sit- 
uated, to  be  used  In  the  most  beneficial 
and  necessary  manner.  We  certainly 
would  not  raise  any  question.  But  we  are 
not  In  a  position  to  say  that  the  law 
positively  and  affirmatively  permits  it. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wishes  to  add  anything,  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  about  all  we  can  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  appear  so  But 
the  discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  this  Senator  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  there  was  anythmg  the  com- 
mittee could  do.  we  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  take  such  steps. 

It  happens.  I  might  tell  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  widely  distributed 
and  very  destructive  floods  have  visited 
the  eastern  part  of  my  State  within  the 
last  6  weeks.  We  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  severity  of  the  situation.  We  know 
what  we  will  encounter  when  It  comes 
to  the  matter  of  the  technical  assistance 
that  is  so  necessary  under  those  circum- 
stances. But  I  subecrlbe  to  the  Idea  ad- 
vanced by  the  chairman,  and  support 
him  fully. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  both  the 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  Member  for  the  encourage- 
ment, the  sympathy,  and  the  support 
which  they  have  undertaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  I  hope  every  Sen- 
ator gives  good  ear 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  shall  ask  for  a  roll- 
call,  but  before  I  do,  I  wish  to  refresh 
the  Senate  on  the  fact  that  there  Is 
$6.75  billion  provided  In  this  bill  for  one 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago.  one-half  of  the 
amount  in  this  bill  was  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  rimnlng  every  function  and 
agency  of  the  Government,  Including  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  all 
the  nondefense  spending,  and  every- 
thing else  that  ever  happened  and  was 
submitted  In  budget  form. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
wholesome  deficit,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  it.  Already  there  Is 
talk  about  a  6-percent  surcharge  tax.  an 
8-percent  tax  bill,  or  a  10-percent  tax 
bill.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  a  tax  bill,  I 
think  It  would  be  a  capital  idea  If  the 
Senate  went  on  record  with  respect  to  the 
6*4  billion  dollars  that  we  see  confront- 
ing us  in  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  single  fiscal 
year.  Accordingly,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 


Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  2  minutes  to 
reply  briefly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  wish 
the  situation  were  such  that  we  could 
operate  on  the  same  amount  of  funds  we 
could  operate  on  some  years  ago,  as  re- 
cited by  my  distinguished  friend.  But  the 
Senate  knows  perfectly  well  that  this  bill 
covers  thintts  that  were  not  even  heard 
of  in  those  days.  One  of  Ihtm  is  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  of  our  coun- 
try. Another  is  thf  subsidy  for  the  export 
of  wheat  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  in  order  for  our  wheat,  pro- 
duced at  a  hltjher  cost,  to  be  marketed  on 
the  world  market.  There  are  also  the 
school  lunch  programs  and  the  food 
stamp  programs.  There  are  so  many 
others  that  I  cannot  wear>'  the  Senate 
by  taking  its  time  to  recite-  them. 

Sometimes  I  get  the  same  feeling  of 
nostalgia,  because  I  reach  back,  as  I  re- 
call It.  alx)ut  4  years  further  than  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  and  I  can  remember 
peaceful  times  even  a  little  more  clearly 
than  he  does. 

It  just  happens.  Mr.  President,  that 
time  do  move."  and  that  our  Nation  has 
all  these  new  problems:  and  although 
this  bill  Is  called  the  farm  bill,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  It — my  recolkx;tion  is  less  than  one- 
third — of  the  annual  authorized  expend- 
itures made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer. 

To  the  contrary,  we  all  know  that  the 
farmers  are  going  out  of  busine.ss.  We 
all  know  that  the  fanner  Is  in  a  sad 
plight,  and  in  spite  of  that  he  Is  pro- 
viding us  with  our  ace  in  the  hole  In 
our  dealings  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  by  the  great  productivity  which  he 
has  demonstrated  year  by  year 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  as 
strongly  for  economy  as  is  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  voted  against  many  of  these  new  do- 
mestic measures  which  I  think  we  should 
forgo  In  these  times  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  I  am  not  for  putting  more  farmers 
out  of  business,  and  I  am  not  for  discon- 
tinuing Public  Law  480  and  other  pro- 
grams that  we  have  found  to  be  most 
helpful  to  our  Nation  and  most  nearly 
calculated  to  discharge  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  we,  as  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  the  world,  have  to  other 
nations  less  fortunate. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  I  am  not  nostalgic  about  this  I  sold 
my  horse  and  buggy  lon^  ago.  I  have  a 
whip  framed  in  my  parlor,  and.  hanging 
in  the  kitchen.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  old 
horse. 

Whenever  I  get  nostalgic.  I  look  at 
that  old  nag.  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me 

I  am  thinking  In  terms  of  how  much 
more  we  spend  now.  and  then  I  tr>'  to 
relate  It  to  the  population  growth  of  the 
country  However.  I  relate  It  to  an  even 
better  figure  than  the  one  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  subcommit- 


tee has  just  intimated,  and  that  Is  that 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  year 
after  year. 

When  we  have  fewer  farmers  the  cost 
of  agriculture  goes  up.  That,  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  astounding  things. 

I  used  to  be  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee on  the  other  side,  and  once 
upon  a  time  I  was  the  chairman.  I  re- 
member those  days,  and  I  used  to  fight 
these  battles  early  and  late,  particularly 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell], 
and  when  we  had  a  conference  fight, 
we  really  had  it  It  was  equal,  I  think, 
to  Gettysburg,  and  it  was  a  fight,  I  can 
assure  you. 

So.  this  is  net  a  new  and  unchartered 
domain  for  me  I  have  been  through  this 
kind  of  agony  before.  However,  it  does 
distress  my  soul  as  I  think  of  all  of  these 
levels  of  appropriations  coming  up.  We 
will  have  a  veritable  donnybrook  when 
we  have  to  make  a  decision  on  a  tax 
bill. 

We  love  to  vote  for  expenditures,  but 
we  are  so  allergic  to  tax  bills.  However 
we  are  going  tc  have  to  face  up  to  it 
I  would  like  to  divert  a  little  of  the  curse 
from  It,  if  I  could. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  pending 
bill  and  let  the  bitter  go  with  the  sweet 

Our  progress  In  fiscal  degeneracy  has 
gone  from  the  creeping  variety  to  the 
galloping  variety,  and  nobodj-  can  con- 
template the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country 
and  its  balance  sheet  and  its  credit  both 
at  home  and  abroad  without  having 
some  sense  of  Jeopardy  about  our  coun- 
try. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  substantiate  and  rein- 
force what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said. 

I  think  that  the  American  public  has 
been  under  the  impression  for  a  Ion  T  time 
that  every-  time  we  pass  an  agricultural 
appropriations  bill,  the  money  Is  all  go- 
ing to  go  to  the  farmers. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  go  through  the 
list  of  Items  to  see  what  Items  are  not 
going  to  go  to  the  farmers. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
have  a  Consumers  Marketing  Service, 
but  let  us  make  sure  that  the  press  and 
the  people  know  that  the  Consumers 
Marketing  Service  Is  primarily  not  for 
farmers. 

The  same  Is  true  with  Public  Law  480 
which  Is  really  a  foreign  aid  program. 

The  food-for-peace  program  Involves 
foreign  aid. 

The  Food  Stamp  program  Is  really  a 
social  welfare  program. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  allocate  these  programs  to 
other  agencies  However,  let  us  make 
sure  for  the  record  that  this  is  not 
thought  of  as  a  farmers'  bill.  About  50 
percent  of  It  Is  a  farmers'  bill.  A  very 
Important  aspect  of  It  is  for  the  farmers. 
and  It  should  be 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
pending  bUl  and  realize  that  this  Is  not 
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the  place  In  which  to  start  cutting  ap- 
propriations. 

There  are  other  programs  that  have 
expanded.  The  programs  contained  In 
the  pending  bill  have  not  been  expanded. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  having 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  see  to  it  that 
the  impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  eliminated. 

This  may  aggravate  the  budgetary 
deficit,  but  it  is  being  fair  with  the 
American  taxpayer  by  disclosing  the  true 
financial  condition  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

"BAREBONES"    FOR    THE    SMALL    WATERSHED 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  watershed  projects,  a  part  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Federal  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  United  States  with 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  future, 
will  move  slowly  again  this  year,  in  spite 
of  efforts  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Public  Law  566  program — small 
watersheds  Is  in  such  bad  shape  that  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  even  had  to 
help  the  executive  branch  by  calling  to 
the  Senate's  attention  "the  failure  of  the 
budget  estimate  to  include  sufficient 
funds  under  "Watershed  Protection'  to 
balance  the  construction  work  on  ap- 
proved watershed  projects  with  the  plan- 
ning activity."  This  year  the  committee 
has  made  an  additional  $5,000,000  avail- 
able from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  funds  for  financing  con- 
struction of  these  watersheds.  In  other 
words,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  our 
people  continue  planning  watersheds 
without  insuring  them  of  adequate  funds 
to  proceed  with  construction. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  has  89  appli- 
cations for  the  Public  Law  566  for  small 
watersheds  to  help  Hoosiers  with  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  the  future.  Out  of 
these  89  applications  only  four  have  been 
completed  and  only  nine  are  under  con- 
struction. This  is  not  a  good  record.  We 
are  requiring  people  to  plan  for  20  years 
rather  than  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
watersheds. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  of 
Congress  would  appropriate  $10,000,000 
additional  funds  for  construction  of 
watersheds.  However,  the  United  States 
is  financing  a  war  in  Vietnam  which 
costs,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  some 
12.5  billion  a  month.  To  keep  the  budget 
deficit  down  we.  the  Congress,  can  only 
provide  the  bare  bones  for  these  worth- 
while programs  like  the  Small  Water- 
sheds. We  can  only  hope  that  our  people 
who  have  worked  for  years  to  bring  soil 
conservation  and  water  resources  plan- 
ning projects  to  their  local  area  will  keep 
their  Interest  in  these  projects. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations for  providing  the  additional 
$5,000,000  to  be  used  from  the  loan  fund 
to  construct  some  of  these  "well- 
Planned"  watersheds.  At  least  Senator 
Holland  Is  thinking  about  the  good  peo- 
ple In  Indiana  who  have  been  waiting  a 
long  time. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  Senators 


that  the  $242,284,000  nationwide  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  budget  for  12 
months  to  provide  watersheds,  soil  sur- 
veys and  land  management  is  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  1  month  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distlngmshed 
chairman  of  the  subconmilttee  [Mr. 
Holland]  for  his  usual  thorough  and  ju- 
dicious handling  of  this  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor carefully  and  fairly  considers  each 
and  every  dollar  which  Is  requested.  Each 
year  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
bears  the  stamp  of  thorough  and  just 
consideration  by  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable agricultural  experts  in  the 
coimtry. 

Likewise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  his  first  year  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
States,  Texas  has  a  great  Interest  in 
this  bin.  Several  items  of  Importance  to 
Texas  have  been  added  In  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Agriculture  Department  has  been  re- 
quested to  make  a  feasibility  study  on 
additional  construction  for  the  Soil  and 
Water  Research  Laboratory  at  Weslaco 
for  acceleration  of  the  remote  sensing 
research  program.  This  research  Is  badly 
needed. 

The  committee  has  also  added  $40,000 
for  transportation  research  on  handling 
and  packaging  in  Texas. 

As  the  largest  REA  State.  Texas  has 
benefited  immeasurably  from  rural  elec- 
trification, which  has  changed  the  na- 
ture of  agriculture  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  I  support  the  $10  million  in- 
crease in  loan  authorizations,  bringing 
the  total  available  for  next  year  to  $400 
million,  with  a  $324  million  appropria- 
tion and  a  $76  million  carryover  from 
the  preceding  year.  I  also  support  the 
deletion  of  the  reserve  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  total 
amoimt  of  usable  money.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  which 
we  know  are  needed,  and  then  put  them 
into  a  contingency  fimd,  the  better  for 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  impoimd  them. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  badly  in  need  of  funds.  The  de- 
mands far  outruns  the  supply.  The  com- 
mittee has  recoirunended  an  increase  of 
$2,168,300  over  the  House,  bringing  the 
appropriation  at  least  up  to  last  year's 
figure  of  $18,504,300. 

Although  the  committee  recommends 
limiting  the  number  of  watershed  plan- 
ning starts  to  80, 1  would  have  preferred 
at  least  to  have  the  House  figure  of  not 
less  than  100,  with  the  actual  number  to 
be  determined  by  how  far  the  funds  will 
stretch.  I  know  that  In  Texas  applica- 
tions for  assistance  on  watershed  proj- 
ects continue  to  be  made  faster  than 
work  plans  can  be  developed.  Seventy- 
two  watersheds  in  my  State  are  awaiting 
planning  assistance.  At  this  time  last 
year  the  number  was  63. 

A  highly  Important  program  which 
has  never  been  adequately  funded  Is  the 
cotton  cost-cutting  research  program. 
Although  this  year  the  Senate  has  added 
an  additional  $630,000  over  the  budget 
estimates,  this  Is  not  enough,  and  as  a 


result  the  program  continues  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  $10  million  project  which 
Congress  authorized.  I  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  total  amount  can  be 
made  available  for  this  program  so  vital 
to  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  187  Leg.] 
YEAS— 88 


Aiken 

Harris 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hill 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Holland 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y, 

Smith 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Lausche       — =^ 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo, 

StennlB 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Fong 

McClellan 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

McGovem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qrlffln 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Miller 

Hansen 

Mondale 
NATS— 3 

Brewster 

Rlblcoff 

Williams,  E>el. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Muskie 

Baker 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Burdick 

Morton 

Tydings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10509)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mir.  HOLLAKD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  at; reed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  RrssELL.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre.sident.  before 
yielding  the  floor.  I  wish  to  express  for 
myself,  my  subcommittee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  cummittee.  our  ureat  ap- 
preciation of  the  Icinri  and  considerate 
hearing  and  treatment  that  lias  been  ac- 
cordeii  to  this  rather  comple.x  and  dita- 
cult  bill  by  all  Members  of  tiie  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  ioin  in  that  thou«ht  and  in  the 
sentiments  just  e.xpressed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subconunittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land! is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  in  the  a*iricultural 
field  In  the  Senate  and  throughout  the 
Natkm  as  well.  His  handling  of  the  1968 
agriculture  appropriation  measure  Just 
adopted  by  the  Senate  merely  confirms 
talents,  abilities  and  lnunense  wisdom 
alreadbr  long  established.  Nevertheless.  It 
is  always  a  gratifying  experience  to  wit- 
ness the  astute  manner  in  which  he  di- 
rects this  yearly  appropriation  bill,  ob- 
taining the  benefit  of  his  broad  aiKl  deep 
knowledge.  In  his  devoUon  and  dedica- 
tion to  their  needs,  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  could  find  no  better  friend  or  ad- 
vocate. The  Senate  and  Indeed  the  Na- 
tion owe  him  a  richli'  deserved  debt  of 
gratitude. 

JoliUng  Senator  Holland  to  assure  the 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  this  meas- 
ure was  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrcska).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Senator 
Hruska,  like  Senator  Hou.and.  has  de- 
veloped the  keen  Insight  Into  the  prt>J>- 
lems  and  needs  of  the  Nation's  fanners 
that  makes  his  leadership  in  the  area  of 
vital  tmpcatance.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate his  efforts  In  assiulng  this  success. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROxmRSi,  displayed  his  already 
established  grasp  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  otir  farming  interests.  The 
Senat*  Is  grratef ul  for  his  views :  they  are 
expressed  always  with  deep  conviction, 
with  articulate  clarity.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  also 
contributed  immensely  to  the  thought- 
ful discussion  that  occurred  during  the 
consideration  of  this  matter.  His  deep 
appreciation  of  the  agricultural  program 
has  always  been  of  great  importance  to 
the  Senate.  And  he,  along  with  Senator 
Proxmire.  exhibited  most  graciously  his 
cooperative  spirit  by  offering  his  own 
strong  views  on  certain  features  of  this 
year's  appropriation  bill  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  in  no  way  impeding  the  Sen- 
ate's ef&clent  action  in  disposing  of  the 
measure. 

Other  Senators  are  to  be  commerKled 
for  Joining  the  discussion.  Noteworthy 
were  the  articulate  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Eliendir  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Talh- 


adce  ! ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  i.  Their  abiding  devotion  to 
the  improvement  of  Uie  farm  program 
has  produced  some  of  its  most  produc- 
tive and  constructive  features.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken!. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch!.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nort.h  Dakota  iMr  YorNcl,  and  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  !  Mr.  Inovye  and 
Mr.  FoNG  1  hke-.vise  played  vital  roles  in 
today  s  di.scussion  by  urging  tlieir  as- 
tute and  always  welcome  asses-smcnts  of 
this  fundms;  niea.')Ure. 

Finally,  with  lUs  passage,  tix-  Nation's 
agricultural  interests  are  again  afforded 
a  hiijlily  worlhuhile  program — -perhaps 
not  perfect — but  one  on  which  tliey  can 
base  continued  advancement,  and  hope- 
fully, one  that  will  resolve  many  of  the 
special  problems  that  face  the  farmers 
whose  welfare  and  success  is  so  vital  to 
our  economy 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY    NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con5ent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busines.s  tonight.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORTGAGES  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  constant  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  an  article 
written  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Mortgage 
Banker  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  In  connection  with  the 
bill  he  sponsored  with  respect  to  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Natiumal  Home  Ownulship  ForNDMTiONi 

MoBTOAGEa    toa    THi;    PoOR 

( By  S«nator  Ckaales  H.  Psbct  ) 

L-iat  FebruAr>'  a  CBS  teievtdon  team  did 
a  specliii  preseuUtUou  ua  UI«  in  a  Cblcugo 
sluxn  building.  At  one  puUit  the  CBS  com- 
mentator Is  standing  In  a,  vacant  lot  ad- 
jacent to  th«  KTPment  Children  nr<»  playing 
amid  the  waste  F)ap«r.  Junk,  and  brtiken 
tiotUes. 

The  commentator  Is  talking  with  Mr«. 
Barber,  a  Negro  lady  who  Uvea  In  the  tene- 
ment building  He  aska  her  about  her  dream 
house,  and  she  says: 

"My  dream  hcnite*  1  would  like  to  have  a 
dtntng  rocm — kitchen,  sav.  and  three  room* 
and  a  ruri  porch  on  the  firU  floor,  and  most 
Of  all.  have  a  re<:rtation  center  m  the  bose- 
m<-nC  "■ 

And  Mr  SUptes.  who  lives  1&  the  s^ime 
slum    tenement,   add*   softly; 

"This  13  t'le'v  muri's  dream,  to  own  hij 
otm  home  and  &f  able  to  haii-  a  decent  place 
for  ytjxrr  /ami.'y  to  tixe  in — ftccai/'C  yoti  kncne 
t/  you  own  thi3.  you  fcntnr  tftiv  t-r  yours  " 

Time  and  again.  In  encounters  and  cor- 
respondence with  poor  people  and  their  or- 
ganizations. I  h.ive  heard  this  sentiment 
repeated  with  a  depth  oi  feeling  that  can 
be  very  moving.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  desire  to  own  a  home — not 
Just  any  home,  but  a  derent  home  In  a  decent 
neighborhood — Is  as  common  to  today'k 
urban  poor  as  to  middle  and  upper  Income 
suburbanites. 


For  home  ownership,  aside  from  Its  eco- 
nomic values,  can  generate  Important  psy. 
chologlcal  values  as  well.  It  can  bring  pride 
and  diijnity  and  self-esteem  to  families  who 
have  known  llTtle  of  those  feeling:s.  It  can 
brin?  a  new  sense  of  community  respon.«l. 
bility.  stability,  and  resf>ect  for  law  and 
order  It  can  yield  the  vital  feelm;;  of  "ro<jis," 
of  having  a  place  and  an  identitv  m  urban 
ma.^s  society.  It  can  contribute  to  the  practice 
uf  deferred  gratification — of  saving  today  for 
tomorrow's  benefit,  a  characteristic  con- 
.splcuoiisly  absent  from  most  poor  tamllies 
It  Rives  the  home  buyer  a  new  underst.Rnd- 
lu,{  of  the  workings  of  the  business  world — 
of  t,ixes  and  insurance  and  mortgage  pay. 
mcati  and  credit  ratings  And.  perhaps  most 
Important,  Ju.st  the  prospect  of  owning  a 
decent  home  of  his  own  can  be  a  powerlul 
force  to  motivate  a  poor  man  to  strive  to 
overc<3me  pKiverty  and  advance  to  a  better, 
more  independent  life. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  every  p<:ior  per- 
son can  be  made  into  a  responsible  home 
owner.  Obviously,  s^me  can  scarcely  hupe  to 
achieve  It — the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  the  unemployable,  the  perpet- 
ual welfare  case,  the  elderly  poor,  the  tran- 
.•lient,  the  criminal  or  detrenerate  But  even 
when  all  these  pet^ple  are  excluded,  ther« 
rem.iln  hundreds  of  lhou.sands  of  American 
fiunlUes  that  have  or  can  dcre'top  the  capac- 
ity  for  home  ownership,  but  who  today  havs 
little  realistic  op{X>rlunny  to  enjoy  us  ad- 
vantages. 

Few  greater  challenges — and  opportunl- 
ties — confront  this  nation  tixtay  than  de- 
vising a  WHjr  fr}r  helping  these  families  help 
themselvee  to  become  home  owners — whether 
tt  be  a  slncle  family  home,  row  house,  or 
condominium  or  cooperative  apartment. 

In  many  places  around  the  country,  local 
home  ownership  projects  for  lower  Incom* 
families  are  In  operation  or  taking  shape. 
The  BIcentennl.Tj  Civic  Improvement  Corpo- 
ration tn  St  Louis  h.'i.s  perhaps  received  the 
most  publicity.  The  Interfaith  Interracial 
Council  of  the  Clertry  of  Philadelphia  Is  on 
tbe  same  track.  Better  Rochester  Uvlna;  in 
upstate  New  York  ha«  now  completed  M 
homes  lor  sale  to  poor  families.  Planner 
Homes  In  Indianapolis  has  for  over  15  years 
pioneered  In  urban  tiome  ownership  and 
cooperative  "sweat  equity"  construction. 
HOPB.  Inc.  has  a  project  under  way  In  Balti- 
more Dr  Martin  Luther  King  to  sponsoring 
a  condominium  conversion  for  lower  Income 
families  on  Chicago's  We.st  Side. 

It  Ls  noteworthy  that  most  projects  of  thi« 
sort  were  generated  not  by  govermnent 
grant.?,  but  by  the  voluntary  Initiative  of 
(■i>ncerned  citizens  at  the  loci!  level.  And  It 
is  equally  noteworthy — and  Indeed  axio- 
matic— that  wherever  this  sort  of  project  ha* 
been  a  success,  behind  that  success  stands  a 
mort^g«  banker  who  cared  enough  to  niak* 
U  happen. 

In  St.  Louis,  to  take  the  leading  example, 
tho  Ptderal  Housing  Administration  ajid  tbe 
War  on  Poverty  couldn't  be  bothered  with  » 
dedicated  priest's  dream  for  rebuilding  a 
slum  Into  a  community  of  home  owners  But 
some  mortgage  lenders  In  St.  Louis  saw  the 
promise.  And  through  their  fait.h  and  sup- 
port— and  unsubsidized,  uninsured.  15-year, 
6  ,.  home  mortga^'es — these  mortgage  lenders 
helped  bring  about  a  new  dawn  of  opportu- 
nity for  57  families  who  up  to  that  time  knew 
only  the  desperation  of  public  housing  or  the 
squalor  of  the  slum. 

But  as  so  often  happens,  no  sooner  has  » 
private-sector  Idea  be^iiun  to  prove  Itself  than 
the  advocates  of  government  action  move  in. 
Projreas,  they  solemnly  aver,  comes  from  the 
InltlaUve  of  government,  not  from  th« 
strengths  and  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Few  would  say  today  that  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local— has  no  responsi- 
bility In  the  field  of  housing  The  debate  t» 
whether  government  should  be  the  Initiator 
and  executor  of  programs  for  enlarging  bous- 
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tog  opportunities,  or  whether  it  should  serve 
as  a  guarantor  and  reinforcing  agent  to  back 
up  private  sector  efforts. 

In  my  view,  government  has  an  Important 
concern  In  expanding  home  ownership  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans.  But,  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion policy  statement,  government  should 
"be  concerned  with  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  Impede  the  potential  utilization 
of  private  credit."  'Where  there  are  credit 
gaps  the  statement  continues,  "their  elimi- 
nation will  best  be  achieved  by  directing  the 
Influence  and  action  of  government  to  foster- 
ing the  institutions  through  which  private 
initiative  will  be  given  encouragement  and 
confidence  to  reach  its  fullest  capabilities." 

To  try  to  foster  this  sort  of  private  insti- 
tution, I  have  Joined  38  other  Senators  and 
110  Representatives  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  create  a  private  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  The  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  would  have  two  essential  func- 
tions: (1)  to  provide  the  needed  technical 
knowhow  and  expertise  to  local  groups  spon- 
soring home  ownership  programs  for  lower 
income  families  who  have  or  can  develop  the 
potential  for  carrying  a  modest  mortgage, 
and  (2)  to  make  mortgage  funds  available  to 
finance  projects  which  do  not  now  have 
dlreC;  access  to  local  capital. 

The  federal  government  would  aid  in  two 
principal  ways.  It  would,  first  of  all,  stand 
behind  the  debentures  Issued  by  the  Foun- 
dation to  Insure  Investors  against  loss,  Just 
as,  for  example.  It  now  stands  behind  mari- 
time bonds  to  encourage  ship  construction. 
Second,  It  would  subsidize  the  cost  of  home 
ownership  for  a  lower  Income  family.  But 
the  program  would  not  operate  through  FHA 
or  FNMA.  And  the  Investment  of  $20  million 
In  government  Interest  assistance  money 
could,  through  a  powerful  leverage  effect, 
generate  the  financing  of  perhaps  60,000 
homes,  compared  with  only  2,000  through 
direct  FNMA  takeout  without  participations. 

Let  me  construct  an  example  of  how  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  pro- 
gram could  work.  A  local  organization  un- 
dertakes to  sponsor  a  home  ownership  pro- 
gram In  Its  neighborhood.  Part  of  that  pro- 
gram, of  course,  will  be  the  production  of 
decent  housing;  an  equally  important  part 
will  be  the  Identification  of  families  with 
home  ownership  potential  and  their  prep- 
aration to  accept  Its  responsibilities. 

The  Foundation's  Technical  Assistance 
Service,  at  the  Invitation  of  this  local 
"client"  group,  helps  design  a  program — In- 
cluding Involving  members  of  the  local  busi- 
ness and  financial  community  on  the  local 
organization's  board.  Local  lenders  will  be 
approached  for  construction  and  mortgage 
financing. 

Some  prospective  buyers,  presumably,  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  or  afford  local  conven- 
tional financing.  The  Foundation  is  then  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  directly  to  these  buy- 
ers, from  funds  raised  through  the  sale  of 
debentures  on  the  open  market.  Local  mort- 
gage management  Institutions  would  serv- 
ice these  mortgages  on  contract  with  the 
Foundation.  The  home  buyer,  of  course, 
would  pay  the  bulk  of  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payment:  the  Treasury  would  make 
Payment  for  the  difference.  (Later  on,  if  the 
buyer's  Income  rises  substantially,  he  would 
begin  to  pay  back  the  previous  subsidy, 
which  would  convert  It  from  a  subsidy  into 
an  Investment  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ) 

There  are  many  variations  of  this  basic 
plan.  Using  the  "coadjutant  agreement" 
section  of  the  bill,  a  local  lender  could  make 
a  loan  to  a  local  organization,  with  the 
Foundation  absorbing  over  90  percent  of  the 
risk.  To  do  so,  the  lender  would  buy  govern- 
hient  guaranteed  Foundation  debentures  in 
an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  re- 
quired project  mortgage,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder out  dlrectlv  on  a  risk  basis  to  tbe 


local  borrower.  The  Foundation  would  si- 
multaneously make  a  loan  to  the  local  or- 
ganization equal  to  tbe  lender's  bond  pur- 
chase. Here,  I  think,  is  a  iray  in  which  local 
lenders  can  make  loans  to  local  projects 
without  Incurring  undue  risk  of  loss — but 
retaining  the  advantages  of  highly  visible 
sponsorship  of  a  worthy  local  effort  to  pro- 
duce better  homes. 

Or,  consider  this  possibility:  Instead  of 
buying  debentures  of  the  Foundation,  the 
local  mortgage  lender  might  obtain  a  cash 
deposit  directly  from  tbe  Foundation  to  cover 
90  percent  of  tbe  local  project's  cost.  This 
loan  would  be  made  with  tbe  agreement  that 
the  Foundation  would  accept  90  percent  of 
any  loss  ttiat  might  ensue,  waiving  its  claims 
as  a  deptosltor-credltor.  In  this  variation,  the 
Foundation  would  not  bold  mortgages  at  all, 
while  the  local  lender  would  have  effective 
Insurance  against  up  to  90  percent  of  his 
potential  loss. 

The  plan,  contained  in  S.  1592,  covers  some 
33  pages  of  legal  language.  No  doubt  much 
of  that  language  Is  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment— perhaps  even  those  parts  of  it  con- 
tributed by  mortgage  bankers  who  were  con- 
sulted during  the  four-month  drafting  proc- 
ess. 'Without  attempting  to  explain  all  of  .'ts 
details,  let  me  point  out  some  particular 
benefits  it  offers  to  the  mortgage  banking 
profession. 

First,  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation program  promises  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  home  ownership  and  home  mort- 
gages, especially  among  those  who  under 
present  circumstances  would  never  expect  to 
become  mortgagors.  As  experience  accumu- 
lates, lenders  will  develop  sound  criteria  for 
evaluating  loan  applicants  on  grounds  In  ad- 
dition to  mere  credit  history.  'When  relevant 
social  factors  are  taken  Into  account — espe- 
cially a  sustained  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  borne  o'wner  to  achieve  the 
economic  security  needed  to  carry  a  mort- 
gage— I  am  firmly  convinced  that  America's 
mortgage  lenders  will  discover  a  sizeable  new 
market  presently  beyond  their  lending  ex- 
perience. 

Second,  the  program  w  -old  result  in  thou- 
sands of  families  doing  business  with  local 
mortgage  lenders.  It  would  teach  them  the 
fundamentals  of  modem  banking  practice. 
Insurance,  taxes,  and  prudent  savings,  of 
which  so  many  lower  Income  families  are 
Ignorant.  It  would  give  tbem  tbe  reassuring 
knowledge  the  mortgage  lender  Is  there  to 
make  a  better  life  possible  for  tbem,  and  not 
to  exploit  tbem  for  someone  else's  advantage. 

Third,  it  would  provide  a  useful  yardstick 
for  evaluating  present  below-market  govern- 
ment programs — and  a  responsible  alterna- 
tive in  which  the  private  enterprise  system 
can  function  without  the  privileged  competi- 
tion of  government  agencies. 

But  beyond  these  specific  advantages  to 
the  mortgage  banking  Industry,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  enactment  of  this  legislation — 
if  wholeheartedly  backed  by  the  private  en- 
terprise system — can  lead  to  a  major  turn- 
ing point  In  America's  domestic  life.  For, 
by  restoring  government  to  Its  proper  role 
as  guarantor  and  relnforcer,  tbe  private  in- 
stitution envisioned  In  this  legislation  can 
generate  a  new  spirit  of  private  initiative  to 
meet  national  problems  tbe  free  enterprise 
way.  And  as  such,  It  can  signal  a  turning 
away  from  36  years  of  adherence  to  the  no- 
tion that  good  things  happen  only  when  a 
government  program  Is  created  to  make  them 
happen. 

I  say  this  can  happen,  not  that  it  uHll 
happen.  Tbe  mere  chartering  by  Congress 
of  a  new  private  Institution  is  not  enough. 
Private  enterprise,  including  tbe  financial 
conununlty,  must  display  tbe  dedication  and 
resolution  needed  to  recapture  tbe  initiative 
from  government.  Now  Is  the  time  for  bold 
action  to  implement  those  decades  of  lunch- 
eon club  speeches  about  tbe  "free  enterprise 
way." 


Is  this  bin  the  last,  best  hope  for  reversing 
the  dangerous  drift  to  ultimate  dependence 
on  government  for  all  new  initiative?  It 
would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  say  so. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  years,  is  a  proposal  for  an 
effective  mechanism  for  mobilizing  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  private  sector  to  meet 
one  of  the  nation's  most  crucial  problems.  It 
is  a  proposal  to  give  direction  and  discipline 
to  private  efforts,  with  the  government's  role 
restricted  to  safeguarding  against  the  risks 
inherent  in  pioneering  a  largely  unfamiliar 
new  area.  If  the  private  sector  does  not  rally 
to  the  cause.  If  Its  experts  do  not  supply  the 
technical  refinements  that  may  be  needed, 
if  Its  leading  spokesmen  do  not  boldly  and 
clearly  reaffirm  and  act  upon  their  belief  In 
private  initiative — then,  I  must  confess,  my 
hopes  for  generating  a  rebirth  of  nongovern- 
mental action  and  respKjnsiblllty  will  not  be 
bright. 

EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination   reported  earlier   today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


SMALL      BUSINESS      ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10368) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Kir'Wan,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Langen,  Mr. 
Reifel,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Wyman,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11089)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide additional  group  life  insurance  and 
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accidental  death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance for  Federal  employees,  and  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employees'  liie  insurance  fund;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
and  that  Mr  E>clski.  Mr  HrNDfmsoN.  Mr. 
Dawttls,  Mr.  CoRBETT.  and  Mr  BROTrHit-L 
of  North  Carolina  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  tl^e  Hoas*  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aCQ.xed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  iHR.  10918'  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Enertry  Act  of  1954.  a.s 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  85.  S.  25 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S  25  > 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument, 
In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cor^slder  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "Jurisdiction  ".  to  Insert  "within  the 
State  of  Utah"';  after  line  24,  to  strike 
out: 

S«c.  3.  When  title  to  the  lands  and  waters 
within  the  areas  described  in  section  1  of 
thla  Act  is  vesteC  In.  the  Umted  States  such 
areas  shall  thereby  be  established  aa  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  »haU  publish  no- 
tice of  such  establLahment  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sbc.  2.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  lands  and  waters  or  tn- 
tereats  therein  within  the  areas  described  In 
section  I  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  sumL-lent  quantity  to 
provide  an  admlnistrable  unit,  he  may  es- 
tablish the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment by  publication  ot  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

On  page  3.  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 
(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Utah 
whereby  the  State  may  provide  recreational 
facilities  for  swtmrnlng.  boating,  horseback 
riding,  picnicking,  and  related  facilities  and 
senrlces  at  such  places  wUhln  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Monument  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Ooyernor  of  the  State  of  Utah  shall 
mutually  agree  are  suitable  therefor.  Such 
agreements  shall  require  the  State  of  Utah 
to  provide  said  facilities  and  services  In  con- 
formance with  the  Secretary's  overall  plan 
for,  and  administration  of.  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Monument  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  permit 
the  State  to  charge  fees  for  rh»  use  of  said 


faculties  and  services  In  accordance  with 
good  business  practices  If  the  Secret.^ry 
finds  that  the  State  of  Utah  h.is  failed  to 
-omply  with  any  provision  of  such  agree- 
ment, he  may  terminate  the  agreement  one 
year  after  the  date  he  gives  written  notice  to 
the  St.ite  of  his  Intention  to  do  so:  Pro- 
rided.  That  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed 
termination  shall  be  conducted  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  termln.itlon  date  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  all  Interested  parties,  and 
thereafter  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his 
notice  of  Intention  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment if.  In  his  judgment,  the  public  Interest 
will  be  served  and  protected  under  the 
agreement 

On  page  4.  at  th€'  becinnintr  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "ic  "  and  insert  "'b'  ":  and, 
on  page  6.  line  3.  after  the  word  "sp- 
prnpriated".  to  strike  out  ".such  sums  as 
are  necessary"  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed 
$2,245,000  for  acquLsltion  and  $9,135,000 
for  development",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Bf  !f  ^Tiactfd  by  the  Senatr  arid  Ho'jic  of 
ftt^rfirntatjrff  of  the  t'ntN'rf  States  of 
Am.'^ira  in  CoTt(r"CM  a^xe-mbtcd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  by  gift,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, lands  submerged  lands  waters,  and 
Interests  therein,  within  the  .nrea  de.scrlbed 
In  subsection  ibi  of  this  section  for  estab- 
Il-shment  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument 

(bi  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of   this  section   means — • 

I  1  I  All  of  that  certain  area  which,  under 
the  Federal  survey  of  1876.  w;is  described  as 
Ant«"lope  Island  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
which  Is  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
such  Island  a.5  established  by  the  meander 
line  under  such  survey,   plus 

i2i  All  )f  that  certain  areft  i consisting  of 
submerged  and  rellcted  lands  and  waters) 
appurtenant  to  the  area  described  In  para- 
graph 1 1  I  and  bounded  by  a  line  which  lies 
one  thousand  yard.s  distant  from  the  nearest 
portion  of  any  part  of  the  area  described  In 
paragraph   ( 1 1 . 

ic>  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  monu- 
ment, and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may  con- 
vey to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federvUly  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction uithin  the  State  of  Utah  which  he 
elasslfles  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  sh.ill  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  gTiintor  or  to  the  SecreUiry  aa 
the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  lands  and  waters  or  interests 
therein  within  the  areas  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  su.Tlclent  quantity  to  pro- 
vide an  admlnistrable  unit,  he  may  estab- 
lish the  Great  S.ilt  Lake  National  Monument 
by  publication  of  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Sec.  3  (at  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16 
use  1-4 1,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  in  connection  therewith  he  shall  provide 
such  interpretive  and  educational  facilities 
as  are  necessary  to  depict  for  the  education 
and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  scientific  history  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Its  environs. 

(bi  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  that  the  water  level  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  shall  t)e  maintained  at  a  constant 
level,  and  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  t>e  con- 


strued to  prevent  or  Inhibit  the  State  of 
Utah  or  Its  authorized  agents  from  excr- 
cising  any  right  the  State  may  have  to  build 
dikes  on  the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to 
raise  or  lower  water  levels  bordering  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument,  or  after 
consultation  with  and  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  build  dikes  within  the  national 
montjment  to  establish  or  maintain  water 
levels. 

Sec  4.  Neither  the  provisions  of  this  .\ct 
nor  the  establishment  of  a  monument  pur- 
suant to  tht-s  .^ct  shall  be  construed  as  (1| 
restricting  or  preventing  in  any  way  the  ac- 
quisition, on  or  aftrr  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment, by  the  State  of  Utah,  any  polltlml 
.•subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  of  snr 
right  with  respect  to  lA)  ,nny  water  flowing 
Into  the  Great  Salt  Lake:  iBi  any  water  com- 
prising a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake:  or 
(Ci  any  minerals  (including  oil  or  gnsi  or 
chemicals  within  or  under  the  Great  Ssit 
Lake:  or  (2i  Impairing,  diminishing,  or  af- 
fecting In  any  way  any  valid  right  of  a.iT 
such  State,  subdivision,  or  person  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  such  water,  minenils  (in- 
cluding oil  or  gas  I  ,  or  chemicals:  e.xcept  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  such  State,  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  person  to  exercise 
any  siich  rights  referred  to  in  this  section 
within  the  bound.irles  of  any  monument 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  to 
build  dikes  within  such  monument,  as  pnv 
vlded  in  section  3  hereof,  or  i  3  >  restricting  or 
preventing  the  St-ite  from  exercising  any 
right  it  may  have  to  construct  roads  or  diltfs 
across  any  p.irt  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to 
alter  the  shoreline,  or  to  take  any  other 
lawful  action  on  the  shores  or  bed  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  outside  of  this  montiment 

Sr.r  5.  There  are  authorized  to  t)e  .appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  »2  245.000  for  acquisi- 
tion and  $9,135,000  for  development  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PROBABILITY  OF  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
RAILROAD  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  make  both  an  annoimcement 
and  a  unanimous-consent  request.  It 
would  be  appreciated  if  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  remain  close  to 
their  offices  or  the  Chamber  this  eve- 
ning, at  least  as  long  as  the  conferees  on 
the  railroad  labor  legislation  are  in  con- 
ference so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
undertake  any  action  that  may  be  called 
for  if  the  conference  report  is  referred 
back  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will  be.  but  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
be  on  notice  to  that  effect  and  not  to  go 
too  far  away. 
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GREAT       SALT       LAKE       NATIONAL        ^ 
MONU2*IENT  —  UNANIMOUS  -  CON- 
SENT AGREEMETnT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour  on  each  amendment  on 
the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  Senators,  and  one  and  one-half 
hours  on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Senators,  the  time  to 
start  immediately,  and  under  the  i-egular 
procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  announce  that  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  tonight  on  the  amendments 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MOSS  was  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 

Bible).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  such  lime  as  I  may  need.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  opening  statement  would 
take  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  5  minutes  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  extend  the  time  if  need  be. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  S.  25.  which  is  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Utah. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  area  comprising  Antelope 
Island  and  certain  land  and  water  areas 
appurtenant  thereto  In  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  to  establish  such  areas  as  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument. 
The  monument  will  encompass  about 
26.000  acres  of  land  on  Antelope  Island 
as  described  in  a  Federal  survey  of  1876, 
and  an  additional  15,000  acres  of  rellcted 
land  and  water. 

Hearings  on  a  similar  bill — which 
coincidentally  bears  the  same  number, 
S.  25— -were  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
June  15.  1966,  by  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Those 
hearings  were  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss].  This  was  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing and  the  first  hearing  held  on  this 
particular  legislation. 

On  January  25,  1967.  Senator  Moss 
again  Introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  assigned  the 
same  number  as  his  bill  of  the  previous 
Congress,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  25. 

Hearings  on  the  measure  were  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  on  March 
13, 1967.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported, 
and  I  believe  unanimously,  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  amendments  on  April  3,  1967. 
On  June  12,  1967.  an  informational 
hearing  was  conducted  to  secure  addi- 
tional information  on  the  values  of  the 
property  proposed  to  be  acquired  for  the 
monument. 

The  bill  as  reported  limited  the  acqui- 
sition cost  to  $2,245,000.  However,  after 
further  investigation  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ator Moss  and  the  Park  Service,  It  was 
determined  that  it  was  wise  to  take  a 
second  look  at  this  proposed  acquisition 
figure,  the  feeling  being  that  possibly 
$2,245,000  was  not  an  actual  reflection  of 
the  true  value  of  the  particular  property. 
Accordingly,  on  June  6,  1967,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr,  Moss!  Introduced 
an  amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
figure  of  $2,245,000  to  a  figure  of 
$1,600,000. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 


the  desk  the  amendment  and  ask  that  It 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "$2,245,000" 

and  ln«ert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$1,600,000". 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  does  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  In  approving  this  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  that  the  Senate,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  adopt  It^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  would  first  have  to 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  submitted,  reducing  the 
figure  from  $2,245,000  to  $1,600,000  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  agreed  to  sets 
forth  what  I  think  Is  a  realistic  figure 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  Involved  in 
this  particular  bill. 

In  Its  report  the  committee  noted  the 
commendable  desire  of  the  State  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  Antelope  Island,  and 
Its  action  to  create  a  Great  Salt  Lake  Au- 
thority to  facilitate  this  end.  The  au- 
thority indicated  its  approval  of  S.  25 
In  a  resolution  dated  March  8,  1967, 
which  states  in  part: 

It  Is  hereby  firmly  resolved  and  declared 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Utah  delegation  therein  be  advised  that 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  endorses,  ap- 
proves of,  and  recommends  the  creation  and 
establishment  of  a  national  monimient  on 
Antelope  Island  and  in  furtherance  thereof, 
that  S.  25  of  the  90th  session  of  the  Congress 
calling  for  the  same,  be  eiuicted  by  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  committee  also  noted  the  nearly 
unanimous  testimony  of  Utah  citizens,  in 
behalf  of  the  monument  at  the  hearings 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City  In  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  In  receipt  of  a 
telegram  dated  July  11.  1967,  addressed 
to  me.  The  telegram  Is  from  Calvin  L. 
Hampton,  Governor  of  Utah,  and  It  reads 

as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah, 

July  11.  1967. 
Senator  Alan  Bibus, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  people  of  Utah  are  in  overwhelming 
support  of  S.  25.  All  major  newspapers  In  the 
State  have  editorialized  in  support  of  the 
bUl.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  the 
State  agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Its  environs,  has  passed  a 
resolution  In  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Utah 
State  Legislature  In  enacting  a  bill  to  create 
a  State  park  on  the  north  end  of  the  island 
specifically  provided  that  the  creation  of 
such  park  should  be  compatible  with  a  na- 
tional   monument    on    the    balance    of    the 


Island.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
monument  is  completely  compatible  with 
the  State's  proposed  development  and  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  State  of 
the  proposed  State  development.  We  believe 
Antelope  Island  to  be  fully  worthy  of  na- 
tional monument  status.  This  geological 
value  is  unique.  The  National  Park  Service 
concurs  In  this  opinion. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton. 

Governor  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  a  later  hearing,  on 
June  6,  was  devoted  almost  entirely  but 
not  completely  to  the  question  of  value. 
As  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement,  I  hap- 
pened to  chair  that  complete  hearing. 
It  was  rather  a  full  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  value.  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  and  has  been 
accepted,  to  place  the  figure  at  $1,600,- 
000,  is  a  realistic  figure. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
make  my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  gratifying  mo- 
ment for  me — the  culmination  of  a  long 
drive  to  bring  before  the  U.S.  Senate  a 
bill  to  open  up  to  the  Nation  the  unique 
scientific,  historic,  and  recreational 
values  of  Antelope  Island.  If  enacted,  it 
will  make  the  Great  Salt  Lake  once  more 
a  focal  point  for  interested  Americans 
and  foregin  visitors  who  would  like  to 
see  and  feel  our  great  dead  sea. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  9  years  ago  was  a 
Great  Salt  Lake  bill.  The  measures  be- 
fore us  today,  which  would  establish  a 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on 
Antelope  Island,  is  the  legacy  of  that 
original  effort. 

It  represents  a  distillation  of  the  best 
of  that  first  bill,  and  other  bills  I  have 
Introduced  down  through  the  years.  In 
an  endeavor  to  find  the  most  practical 
and  advantageous  way  to  develop  the 
unusual  qualities  of  Great  Salt  Lake  for 
the  enjoyment  and  education  of  all  of 
our  people. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  the  truly 
unique  geological  features  of  the  world. 
Schoolchildren  the  world  over  have 
studied  It  In  their  geography  courses. 

The  lake  Is  the  living  remnant  of  huge 
Lake  Bonneville  of  Pleistocene  time. 

Lake  Bonneville  was  an  ice-age  lake 
which  covered  much  of  northern  Utah, 
eastern  Nevada,  and  southern  Idaho,  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet.  The 
lake  drained  northward  into  the  Colum- 
bia River  system.  As  the  climate  of  the 
world  changed,  evaporation  from  Bonne- 
ville's surface  exceeded  the  inflow  of 
fresh  water,  reducing  the  surface  from 
about  20,000  square  miles  to  near  its 
present  size,  nearly  200  square  miles. 

Dissolved  salts,  left  behind  by  the 
evaporation,  have  ranged  from  16  to  26 
percent  and  have  accounted  for  many 
of  the  unique  qualities  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  A  swim  in  its  waters  is  an  essential 
element  of  experiencing  its  wonders.  A 
great  industry  is  developing  to  extract 
valuable  minerals  from  the  briny  waters. 
Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  maps  on  the  easels  at 
the  back  of  the  Chamber.  One  shows 
where  Antelope  Island  is  located  within 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Another  shows  the 
map  of  Utah  where  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
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Is  situated  within  the  State.  The  third 
map  shows  the  various  levels  at  which 
the  water  stood  as  the  prehistoric  lake 
existed  In  Utah. 

Let  me  state  that  Antelope  Island  has 
always  been  an  island  even  when  Lake 
Bonneville  was  there  and  the  waters 
were  a  thousand  feet  higher.  Antelope 
Island  was  there  and  the  beaches  can  be 
seen. 

Antelope  Island  is  situated  in  the 
southeast  quadrant  of  the  lake.  It  is 
about  15  miles  long  by  4  miles  wide  and 
its  mountain  tops  soar  1.700  feet  above 
the  lake's  surface.  As  this  island  has  been 
maintained  in  a  near  primitive  condi- 
tion. It  affords  the  best  site  for  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  geologic  and  bio- 
logic phenomena  of  the  lake. 

The  entire  island  is  a  platform  from 
which  to  see  and  interpret  the  present 
lake  and  its  physical  history.  The  wave- 
carved  terraces  from  different  stages  of 
Lake  Bonneville  are  visible.  In  addition, 
there  are  magnificent  views  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  other  islands  and  prom- 
onotories  and  mountam  ranges  that 
stand  In  and  around  the  basin.  The  re- 
stricted but  fascinating  lake  life,  includ- 
ing reeflike  algae  deposits,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  evaporation  can  readily  be  inter- 
preted from  the  island  base. 

It  Is  also  easy  to  vt.sualize.  from  the  is- 
land, the  effect  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  both 
as  a  barrier  and  as  a  magnet  for  fur 
trappers,  explortrs.  Mormon  pioneers, 
and  the  railroad  builders,  al!  major  fea- 
tures of  the  story  of  our  westward  expan- 
sion. Promontory  Summit  can  be  seen 
This  Is  the  place  on  which  the  Golden 
Spike  was  driven  in  1869.  linking  the  east 
and  west  coasts  by  Continental  Rail- 
road. Built  In  1849,  the  oldest  house  in 
Utah  still  used  for  its  original  purpose — 
as  a  ranch  house — stands  in  a  grassy 
setting. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  Department  of 
the  Interiors  conclusion  as  to  scientific 
significance ; 

Scientific  significance  Is  the  hallmark  of 
national  monument  caliber  for  any  feature. 
site  or  area.  On  this  basis.  Antelope  Island 
merits  national  monument  status  In  Its  own 
right.  The  island  as  a  whole  comprises  a  com- 
plete topographic  unit  and  It  Is  the  record 
of  the  drama  of  earth  hlst.ry  which  circum- 
scribes the  island  from  its  present  shoreilne 
to  the  crests  and  promontories  standing  as 
mucb  as  3.400  feet  above  the  surface  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  These  are  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  scientific  significance  of  Antelope  Is- 
land. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  loca- 
tion surpasses  Antelope  Island  .us  a  scientific 
exhibit  of  the  story  of  the  Great  Salt  LiiKe 
and  its  ancestral  lakes  and  as  a  place  for  its 
observation,  study  .ind  enjoyment  by  visi- 
tors. 

Meeti.-.g  in  Washinf;ton  in  1963.  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments, 
recommended  that  Antelope  Island,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  be  authorized  for  estab- 
lishment In  the  National  Park  system 

There  is  also  great  potential  for  rec- 
reational development  on  the  north 
end  of  Antelope  Island  Preliminary  de- 
velopment plans  Include  two  salt  water 
beaches  and  piers,  a  marina,  bathhouse. 
picnic  facilities,  campinn  t; round  areas 
throughout  the  island  and  facilities  for 
horseback  riding 

Swimming   or   bathin^'    in   the   Great 


Salt  Lake  is  a  significant  factor  in  tell- 
i'vi  '.he  story  of  the  lake.  Forty  years 
aao  there  were  people  from  all  over  the 
world  swimmint;  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
In  recent  years,  however,  very  few 
people— either  Utahans  or  visitors — have 
been  able  to  try  the  exhilaratinii  waters 
becau.se  bathing  facilities  have  been  in- 
adequate Receding  lake  waters  have  left 
the  famous  old  resort.  Saltair.  high  and 
dry,  and  1.  has  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair.  Other  resorts  aloni^  the  south- 
ern ed  e  of  the  lake  are  small,  and  their 
facilities  are  limited. 

For  yeajs.  Utah  overlooked  one  of  its 
greatest  recreational  and  tourist  assets. 
However,  shortly  after  I  introduced  my 
Great  Salt  Lake  Park  Bill  more  than 
7  years  at;o.  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Authority  was  established.  Some  c.ti/ens 
felt  that  Utah's  landmark  lake  should 
be  developed  by  the  Stale  and  not  the 
Federal  Government,  but  most.  I  believe, 
were  tired  of  delay  and  determined  to 
see  a  program  go  ahead.  Some  planning 
has  been  done  by  the  authority,  and  a 
total  amount  of  sli^;htly  more  than 
S60O.000  has  been  appropiiated  over  the 
years  for  study  and  development  of 
the  lake  by  different  sessions  of  the  State 
le~'i.slature. 

However,  since  State  funds  must  be 
used  to  construct  a  causeway  to  the  lake 
and  funds  ha\e  been  expended  to  study 
and  experiment  on  the  use  of  Kenne- 
cctt  mine  tailings  for  diking;  the  lake, 
and  now  are  needed  to  purciia.se  land 
for  de\elopment  of  t)each  and  to  build 
facilities,  it  is  clear  that  the  .state  funds 
available  would  support  only  the  most 
meager  sort  of  development.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  deserves  tiie  more  comprehensive 
development  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  finance  Moreover,  the 
title  of  national  monument  would  give 
It  much  greater  prestige. 

The  Interest  of  the  State  in  developini; 
recreational  facilities  on  Antelope  Island 
was  recognized  and  dealt  with  specifical- 
ly by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Lisular  .Af- 
fairs Committee  when  it  favorably  re- 
ported S  25  to  the  Senate  This  was  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee 

The  committee  report  encourages  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  offer  the 
State  of  Utah  a  priority  concession  cov- 
ering facilities  and  planned  activities  on 
.\ntelope  Island.  The  National  Park 
Service  could  enter  into  an  agreement 
authorizing  the  State  of  Utah  to  operate 
certain  concession  facilities  Of  cour.se. 
any  such  arrangement  would  incorporate 
asual  Park  Service  concession  policies. 
This  is  only  fair  and  equitable  But  I 
can  see  no  rea.son  why  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  work  jointly 
and  in  iiarmony  on  the  development  of 
the  facilities  Officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Utah 
share  this  view 

The  .southernmost  tip  of  .\ntelope  Is- 
land IS  only  12  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  develop- 
ment plan  calls  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cau.seway  to  this  tip  A  second  cau.se- 
way  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Island  is 
already  being  built  from  Syracu.se  in 
Davis  County.  A  circular  road  around  the 
Island  would  connect  with  both  cau.^e- 
ways 


The  island  Itself  comprises  about 
26.000  acres,  and  establishment  of  the 
monument  would  also  require  the  acqui- 
.sition  of  some  15,000  acres  of  relicted 
land  left  exposed  by  the  receding  waters 
and  a  band  of  water  around  the  island. 
The  island  is  owned  by  a  ranching  com- 
pany which  is  willing  to  sell.  Costs  of  ac- 
quisition are  estimated  at  not  more  than 
$1,600,000  and  development  costs  have 
been  set  by  the  National  Park  Service 
at  S9. 135.000. 

Mr  President,  S.  25,  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment on  Antelope  Island,  has  almost 
unanimous  support  in  Utah.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly supported  at  hearings  held 
on  last  .session's  bill  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
June  of  1966. 

It  has  the  strong  support  of  Utah's 
Governor.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Author- 
ity, the  State  group  estabh.shed  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  the  Deseret  News,  and  the 
O^'den  Standard  Examiner.  Utah's  three 
largest  newspapers. 

Both  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  hf.ve  printed  editorials  in 
favor  of  S.  25  since  It  was  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  ask  that  these  editorials 
be  carried  at  the  close  of  my  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  During  the  many  hearings, 
numerous  conferences  with  State  offi- 
cials, and  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  problems  of  pollution, 
water  fluctuation,  relicted  lands,  diklns. 
and  mineral  rights  have  been  resolved. 

And    so.    with    the    problems    swept 
clear — as  clear  as  the  wind  sweeps  the 
.salt-encrusted  shores  of  the  lake  It.self— 
and  with  the  desirability  of  Federal  de- 
velopment of  Antelope  Lsland  fully  ac- 
cepted and   supported  In   the  State  of 
Utah  and  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  I  ask  the  Con- 
L-re.ss  to  pa.ss  my  bill  iS  25 1  to  establish 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument 
E.xniBiT  1 
Prom   the  Salt   Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 
News.  Apr.  6.  1967, 
Time  roR  Action  o.m  Great  Salt  Lake 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee's  recent 
favorable  report  of  Senate  Bill  25  to  create 
a  Gre.it  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  ntliies 
real  hope  for  early  action  on  a  long-needed 
development. 

But  the  bill  will  have  little  chance  of 
success  unless  the  Utah  delegation  is  united. 
So  far.  It  is  not 

Senator  WiiUace  F  Bennett  has  raised  some 
Important  points  In  suggesting  tl.at  cre.i'.K'H 
of  the  monument  be  delayed  at  lea.st  two 
years    He  contends 

1  The  dispute  over  reliction  land  In  Great 
Salt  Lake  Involves  lands  around  Antelope 
Island  where  the  monument  would  be  estab- 
lished This  should  be  settled  before  action 
i.s  taken. 

2  The  Utah  Legislature  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  development  of  a  stale  park  on 
the  north  end  of  Antelope  Island,  which  re- 
moves the  need  for  early  action  for  a  na- 
tional monument 

.3  Nuthlng  must  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
with  Utah's  right  to  develop  the  mineral 
rebuurces  of  Great  Salt  Lake 

4  The  Federal  government,  faced  with 
deficits  and  Inflation,  should  not  spend  the 
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$11  million  or  so  necessary  to  acquire  and 
develop  the  Island  as  a  National  Monument. 

These  are  pertinent  points.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  Utahans,  par- 
ticul.-.rly  officials  of  Davis  and  Weber  coun- 
ties who  long  opposed  national  development 
of  the  islund.  preferring  a  state  park  Instead. 
.Many  meetings  and  much  study  later,  plans 
have  now  been  hammered  out  for  Joint  de- 
velopment of  the  island,  and  these  have 
s.itisfted  most  of  the  opponents. 

Stnte  officials  point  out  that  the  reliction 
lands  around  the  Island  pose  no  great  prob- 
lems. They  total  some  15,000  acres  and  are 
valued  by  the  State  Land  Board  at  no  more 
than  $8  an  acre,  being  useless  for  mineral 
or  chemical  e.Ktraction.  Thus,  the  question  of 
"locking  up"  mineral  resources  through  a 
National  Monument  Is  largely  academic.  A 
simple  quit-claim  by  the  state  would  remove 
these  lands  from  litigation  over  the  much 
more  extensive  and  valuable  reliction  lands 
elsewhere. 

As  for  holding  up  on  a  National  Monuna^at 
to  see  what  the  state  can  do,  the  Legislature 
deliberately  shaped  its  legislation  so  the  two 
could  go  aiiead  together.  It  provided  that  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  can  develop  a  state 
park  either  by  leasing  the  land  from  the 
federal  government  if  the  entire  Island  Is 
acquired  for  a  National  Monument  or  by  se- 
curing land  by  eminent  domain  in  event  the 
federal  bill  is  not  passed. 

Obviously,  the  state's  limited  funds  will 
barely  cover  acquisition  of  the  needed  lands 
on  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  with  nothing 
left  for  development.  Moreover,  if  the  state 
should  acquire  its  lands  by  condemnation, 
it  would  have  to  pay  damages  for  making  the 
rest  01  the  island  less  valuable  for  grazing. 
There  would  be  no  such  problem  if  the  fed- 
eral government  acquired  the  entire  Island 
and  leased  land  to  the  state  for  a  state  park. 
Moreover,  federal-state  partnership  in  the  de- 
velopment would  allow  a  complete  loop-road 
access,  rather  than  the  single  road  out  from 
Syracuse. 

Great  Salt  Lalte  is  potentially  one  of  the 
state's  most  valuable  tourist  resources.  It 
has  been  neglected  and  wasted  far  too  long. 
Now  that  action  appears  in  sight  at  last,  let's 
not  fall  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

IFrom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)    Tribune, 
Apr.  5,  1967] 

Antelope  Island.  Joint  State-U  S.  Plan 

After  innumerable  delays  and  failures 
(luring  the  last  century,  both  the  state  and 
federal  governments  at  long  last  are  taking 
steps  to  protect  Antelope  Island,  a  living 
remnant  of  Lake  Bonneville  In  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Pleistocene  time. 

The  State  Legislature  last  month  recon- 
sututed  the  sUtte's  Great  Salt  Lake  Author- 
ity, with  funds  and  powers  to  acquire  land 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island  for  public 
recreational  purposes,  develop  the  area  and 
build  an  access  road.  Meantime  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  voted 
favorably  on  Utah  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss'  bill 
to  make  Antelope  Island  a  national 
monument. 

The  Utah  Legislature  last  month  introduced 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  creation  of  the 
national  monument  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Moss  Bill  (Senate  25) .  Official  statements 
by  Moss,  Governor  Rampton,  the  Great  Lake 
Authority  and  others  make  it  clear  there  are 
no  serious  conflicts  between  the  state  and 
local  programs  for  Antelope  Island. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  was  allo- 
cated $400,000  in  state  funds  and  this,  to- 
gether with  money  left  over  from  the  last 
blennlum.  can  be  used  to  lease  or  purchase 
the  north  sector  of  the  Island  and  begin 
work  on  a  beach,  access  road  and  the  tr*ns- 
fer  If  the  state  buys  the  area  and  related 
faclliues.  The  state  act  provides  that  the 
developments  will  conform  to  National  Park 
standards  thus  facilitating  the  transfor  IX 


the  state  buys  the  area  and  It  Is  taken  over 
by  the  Park  Service.  Should  there  be  any  de- 
lay In  creation  of  the  Antelope  Island  Na- 
tional Monument  by  Congress,  the  state 
would  be  free  to  go  ahead  with  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development.  If  and  when  S.  25  be- 
comes a  law,  however,  the  state  would  lease 
the  north  end  of  the  Island  lor  recreational 
purposes.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
administer  the  entire  Island  in  its  current 
near  primitive  state. 

The  national  monument  would  involve 
some  28,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Island  and 
about  15,300  acres  of  relicted  land  and  water 
adjoining  the  shore.  The  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  land  acquisition  would  cost  about 
$1,700,000.  that  development  would  require 
about  $8,840,000  and  annual  operating  costs 
would  be  $300,000.  Clearly  the  state  c«uld 
not  afford  all  this  expense  under  present 
conditions. 

At  several  Senate  committee  hearings.  Gov- 
ernor Rampton,  who  Is  an  attorney,  and  other 
authorities  have  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  state  and  national  plans 
and  that  the  current  dispute  over  relicted 
land  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake  creates  no 
serious  problem.  The  ownership  of  the  re- 
licted land  must  be  decided  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  but  that  adjacent  to  Antelope 
Island  has  been  appraised  at  only  $8  an  acre. 
If  Senate  25  were  passed  the  state  could  give 
the  federal  government  a  quit-claim  deed  to 
these  lands  to  remove  them  from  the  litiga- 
tion. In  any  respect,  the  tourist  value  of  a 
national  monument  would  far  exceed  other 
considerations. 

Reliction  lands  adjacent  to  Antelope  Island 
are  not  available  as  settling  ponds,  used  in 
extractive  Industries.  Minerals  sought  are  in 
the  brine  itself,  available  in  ample  quan- 
tities elsewhere  in  the  lake. 

The  Tribune  and  others  have  warned  that 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  in  creating 
a  monument  to  protect  mineral  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  lake.  Such  protec- 
tion is  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Senator  W.  F.  Bennett  has  urged  that  Sen- 
ate 25  be  delayed  two  or  three  years  to  give 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  time  to  act 
and  to  permit  time  to  settle  questions  of 
mineral  development,  tailings  tests  and  the 
like.  We  urge  consideration  of  Sen.  Bennett's 
presentation.  But  we  also  urge  Senator  Ben- 
nett to  reconsider  his  stand.  The  Republican- 
dominated  Utah  Legislature  and  members  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  considered 
thoroughly  the  questions  he  raised  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  program  which  can 
be  successful  only  with  federal  participa- 
tion. Any  delay  in  passing  Senate  25  will,  by 
requiring  the  state  to  spend  practically  all 
Its  appropriated  funds  for  land  acquisition, 
delay  the  necessary  developments  on  the  is- 
land. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  this  matter.  I  have  flown 
over  the  island  a  couple  of  times  quite 
low.  I  notice  on  page  4  of  the  Senator's 
statement  that  he  says  the  Island  is 
owned  by  a  ranching  company  that  is 
willing  to  sell.  Is  that  the  15,000  acres  or 
the  entire  amount? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  are 
privately  owned.  This  is  the  amount  that 
would  be  purchased. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  $1.6  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  for  $1.4  million.  That 
price  takes  into  account  the  purchasing 
costs.  The  State  has  80  acres  which  it 
will  add  to  that.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  223  acres  which  will  be  trans- 


ferred from  one  agency  to  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  \Vhat  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  how  much  will  be  pur- 
chased from  this  particular  owner. 

Mr.  MOSS.  T\venty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres, 
plus  relicted  land  that  will  go  with  it, 
amounting  to  about  15,000  acres. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  private 
company  lias  the  right  to  give  title  to 
Ihai? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  name  of  that  private  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  known  as  the  Island 
Ranching  Co. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  How  long  hr.s 
it  owned  the  land? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  owned  it  for  many 
years,  60  or  80  years.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Etooley  family  before  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  tax  record  of  what  the 
assessed  value  of  tliat  land  is  and  ho'« 
much  in  taxes  were  paid  every  year? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do.  That  was  developed 
In  the  hearings  before  the  committee. 
I  can  refe.'  to  the  proper  page  of  the 
hearings.  In  Utah,  as  in  most  other 
States,  our  land  is  assessed  by  the 
county  assessor,  who  is  an  elected  offi- 
cial, and  he  assesses  in  general  terms.  It 
is   either    grazing   land    or    subdivision 

land,  or  industrial  land 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  question 
is  how  much  its  assessed  valuation  was, 
regardless  of  what  it  was  assessed  for. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  assessment  would  be 
roughly  about  10  percent  of  the  amount. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett!  will  confirm  this.  It  is  worth 
about  $600,000,  using  this  basis. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  total  taxes  are  a  little  less  than 
$6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Those  are  the 
total  taxes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator recall  the  assessed  valuation  or  the 
declared  valuation?  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  what  we  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  valuation  on 
which  that  assessment  is  based  is  some- 
thing like  $65,000. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  $1,600,000? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  miUion  four  hun- 
dred thousand  d.;llars. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
reference  here  on  value  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Of  course,  what  it  is  assessed  for  and 
what  the  taxes  are  have  nothing  to  do 
with  market  price,  either  here  or  else- 
where. In  the  record  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wilcox  to  the 
Layton  City  Council,  In  which  she  stated 
as  follows.  By  the  way.  she  was  not 
necessarily  favorable  to  this  proposal: 
The  city  council  has  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  development  of  Antelope  Island 
by  the  State,  and,  or  county  and  local  in- 
terests, and  I  should  like  to  state  also  that 
a  group  of  Interested  citizens,  bipartisan 
substantial  citizens,  has  been  very  wlUlng 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
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buy  the  Island  and  then  lease  back  a  portion 
ol  It  to  the  State  Several  ye^rs  ago.  a  figure 
was  being  tossed  around,  a  million  dollars. 
perhap*.  for  the  entire  island.      .  . 

That  appears  on  page  86  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  15th  of  June  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  may  I 
add  that  I  have  now  found  the  hnure  In 
the  hearing  of  June  12  The  asse.-^sment 
Is  $68,000,  which  is  assumed  to  be  12 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  come,  on  that 
basis,  to  $558,000 

Mr.   BENNETT    That   is  correct 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  fair  market  value  for 
grazing  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  that  I  use  come  out 
of  the  time  on  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  Introduce  during  the  course  of  my 
statement.  If  necessar\',  I  will  introduce 
the  amendment  now  in  order  to  justify 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  get  any  time  on  the  amend- 
ment until  he  offers  it 

Mr.  BENNETT  Then  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows ; 

On  page  1,  line  8  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  the  roUowlng  "Any  property 
or  Interest  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
Utah  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  state  legislature  ' 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  now 
ask  that  such  time  as  I  may  use  be 
charged  to  the  amendment. 

Bilr.  President,  as  a  background  for  an 
imderstandlng  of  my  opposition  to  this 
bill,  let  me  begin  by  telling  the  Senate  as 
briefly  as  I  can  how  this  whole  thing 
looks  to  me,  and  I  am  sure,  to  many  other 
people  Ih  Utah. 

In  every  State  these  days  there  is  a 
great  drive  to  attract  tourists.  To  do  this 
special  attention  Ls  given  to  those  fea- 
tures In  each  State,  historic,  geographic, 
or  recreational  which  are  unusual  or 
unique.  So  it  Is  in  Utah  And  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  we  have  such  a  feature  What 
Is  It  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake  that  will 
attract  tourists?  Our  past  experience 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  experience 
of  floating  in  the  salt  water  in  which  one 
cannot  sink.  Years  aKo  before  the  lake 
shrank  there  was  a  great  resort  of  world- 
wide renown,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  which  provided  this  bathing  ex- 
perience and  was  very  popular.  There- 
fore, we  In  Utah  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  if  Iwithing  facilities  can  be 
provided  again,  tourists  will  again  be 
attracted. 

The  best  place  to  reestablish  salt  *ater 
bathing  In  the  lake  turns  out  to  be  a 
beach  at  the  north  end  of  what  is  called 
Antelope  Island  but  what,  due  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  lake,  is  now  a  peninsula 
This  so-called  island  contains  about  26.- 
000  acres  plus  15.000  acres  of  old  lake 
bed  exposed  by  the  receding  waters.  It  is 


privately  owned  and  operated  as  a  part- 
time  cattle  range  The  owners  of  the 
island  are  not  interested  in  developing 
bathing  or  letting  any  private  organiza- 
tion do  .so  So  the  people  of  Utah  have  had 
to  turn  to  government  agencies,  .some  to 
the  State  of  Utah  and  some  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govnriiment 

The  State  got  interested  as  early  as 
1963.  A  Great  Salt  Lake  authority  was 
then  created  wiiicii  tried  to  acquire  4.000 
acres  including  the  aforementioned 
beach  by  condemnation.  The  State  su- 
preme court  prevented  this  by  declaring 
their  authority  to  exercise  the  ris;ht  of 
eminent  domain  faulty  This  year  '  1967  i 
the  legislature  corrected  that  fault  and 
appropriated  money  to  begin  the  project. 
Since  then,  and  .since  llie  present  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee 
the  land  area  U)  be  taken  by  the  State  has 
been  reduced  to  2.000  acres  and  a  lea.se- 
purchnse  agreement  on  June  9.  1967.  was 
sit;ned  with  the  island's  owners  for  a  total 
cost  of  $210,000  Moreover  the  Utah 
Highway  Department  has  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  causeway  road  from  the 
mainland  to  the  area  Let  me  repeat^ 
the  proiiram  is  underway  now  All  of  Uiis 
has  taken  place  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported back  in  April 

But  there  are  still  these  including  my 
colleague  Senator  Moss  who  think  this 
recreational  area  should  not  be  devel- 
oped by  the  State  but  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  national  monument, 
.'ks  he  has  explained,  to  do  this  would 
involve  the  purchase  of  the  whole  island 
for  at  least  Sl'j  million  plus  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $10  million  more  for 
all  the  traditional  national  monument 
paraphernalia— visitors  centers,  scenic 
IX)ints.  and  so  forth,  all  at  a  cost  at  least 
10  and  perhaps  20  times  as  great  as  the 
State  expects  to  spend  under  its  present 
program.  The  Park  Service  would  in  fact 
annul  the  present  contract  and  push  the 
State  off  the  island. 

This  leads  us  to  what  Is  to  me  a  basic 
conflict  of  policies  The  State  authority 
and  most  citizens  recognize  the  possibil- 
ity of  salt  water  bathing  as  the  chief 
tourist  value.  But  the  standard  official 
schedule  of  qualifications  for  a  national 
park  or  monument  does  not  even  include 
so  mundane  a  form  of  entertainment.  In- 
stead the  Park  Service  officials  have  to 
test  the  islands  value  by  a  very  long,  in- 
volved, and  erudite  set  of  standards. 

For  the  interest  and  perhaps  the 
amusement  of  the  Senate  I  shall  read  just 
two  of  them  I  am  reading  now  from  the 
Interior  Department's  "National  Park 
Service  Criteria  for  Parklands"  pamphlet 
which  shows  on  page  10 : 

An  ecological  community  signiflcuiuly  Il- 
lustrating characteristics  of  a  physiographic 
province  or  blome. 

And  the  next  one : 

A  biota  of  relative  stability  maintaining 
Itself  under  prevailing  natural  conditions, 
such  as  climatic  climax  community. 

No  wonder  one  of  the  Park  Service 
officials  admitted  to  me  it  took  a  lot  of 
rationalizing  to  agree  that  in  a  national 
monument,  public  facilities  for  bathing 
could  be  provided  at  all.  under  their 
criteria 

The  author  of  the  bill,  apparently, 
recognizing  that  the  State-Federal  con- 


flict was  a  real  danger  to  the  project  ha.s 
been  hoping  that  there  could  be  a  form 
of  joint  development  I  have  checked  this 
po.ssibility  carefully  and  as  I  shall  show 
later,  the  chance  of  this  is  so  limited  as 
to  be  meaningless. 

So  in  the  end  we  come  back  to  the.se 
ba.--ic  questions: 

First.  Which  feature  will  attract  the 
tourists':'  The  bathing  beach  or  what  are 
to  me  the  completely  uninteresting  fea- 
tures of  a  desert  island  cattle  rancli'' 

Second  If  you  can  .set  up  the  bathing 
facilities  for  around  $500,000  as  I  think 
you  can.  why  spend  20  times  as  much  or 
more  to  develop  synthetic  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  rest  of  this  more-or-less 
barren  desert  island? 

If  you  make  the  latter  choice,  the 
group  that  will  benefit  the  most  will  be 
the  owners  of  the  island  who  will  have 
found  a  generous  buyer  for  a  generally 
unsalable  piece  of  real  estate. 

Third.  If  the  development  of  bathing 
is  the  real  pui-pose  tlien  which  agency 
can  do  it  best  and  cheapest?  Tlie  obvious 
answer  is  tiie  State,  which  can  most  ap- 
propriately tolerate  and  administer  the 
bathing  t>each  with  its  many  obvious 
sateUite  services — bathhouses,  snack 
bars,  and  so  forth. 

A  Stale  has  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  is  bound  to  have  a  lower  over- 
head On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  it  into 
the  National  Park  Service  we  turn  it  over 
to  a  group  of  men  who  by  their  very 
nature  and  tradition  believe  that  this 
kind  of  recreation  does  not  belong  in  a 
national  monument  in  the  first  place. 
And  you  also  impose  on  the  whole  Island 
and  on  the  lake  around  it  all  the  rigid, 
hidebound  limitations  that  have  grown 
up  over  the  years  ba.sed  on  the  feeling 
that  the  greatest  duty  of  the  National 
Park  Service  is  to  preserve  the  past  for 
the  future. 

It  is  true  that  some  State  authorities, 
including  and  especially  those  directly 
under  ttie  Governor,  are  supporting  this 
bill  under  the  theory,  apparently,  that  it 
will  save  money  for  the  State  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  face  of  the  present  and  prospective 
Federal  deficits  I  think  this  is  a  bad 
bargain  for  everybody  including  the 
citizens  of  Utah  who  after  all.  also  pay 
Federal  taxes. 

This  then  is  a  very  brief  Introductory 
analysis  of  the  problem  involved  in  this 
bill  and  my  chief  reason  for  opposing 
it.  I  also  oppose  it  because  the  bill.  If 
passed,  would  affect  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  lake  as  a  whole.  But  the 
problems  involved  will  need  more  de- 
tailed explanation  later,  and  I  am  lead- 
ing up  to  an  amendment. 

Even  though  I  feel  that  the  State  de- 
velopment of  the  bathing  facilities  on 
the  north  end  of  the  island  is  the  most 
effective  solution  to  this  whole  problem 
and  even  though  I  hope  that  the  present 
bill  will  be  defeated,  it  could  be  true  that 
Joint  but  separate  development  of  the 
whole  island  might  actually  be  worked 
out. 

To  that  end  I   offer  an  amendment 

based  on  previous  practice  within  the 

Park   Service   system   in   other   similar 

situations. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  Is 
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simple  and,  I  feel,  vital  to  this  measure  so 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah  can 
obtain  the  same  legal  benefits  afforded 
the  people  of  Maryland  and  'Virginia  at 
Assatague  Island  National  Seashore;  the 
people  of  Indiana  at  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore;  and  the  people  of  Ore- 
pen  in  the  proposed  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore  bill  where  similar  con- 
ditions exist. 

My  amendment  simply  says: 

Any  property  or  Interest  therein  owned  by 
the  State  of  Utah  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  other  words,  the  State  cannot  be 
pushed  off  the  island. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  I  should  stop  and 
ask  my  colleague  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  amendment.  It  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  agreement  already  entered  into  by 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  with  the 
consent  and  in  fact  at  Ihe  direction  of 
the  legislature  and  the  Governor,  and 
it  would  vitiate  the  proposed  develop- 
ment that  is  going  forward  there  now. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  I  shall  continue. 

When  Assateague  was  established, 
Maryland  had  a  going  State  park  on 
one  portion  of  the  island.  The  exterior 
boundaries  of  Assateague  extended 
around  and  included  the  State  Park. 
However,  the  Interior  Department  can- 
not, under  the  act  establishing  the  sea- 
shore, acquire  the  State  park  without 
consent  of  the  State.  Incidentally,  the 
State  has  chosen  to  continue  to  run  its 
own  operation  there.  The  basis  for  this 
action  is  contained  in  Public  Law  89- 
195,  the  Assateague  Island  law,  which 
reads : 

Any  property  or  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  States  of  Maryland  or  'Virginia  shall 
be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
such  owner. 

As  I  said,  there  is  somewhat  different 
but  basically  the  same  language  in  the 
Indiana  dunes  law,  which  Is  Public  Law 
89-761,  and  I  noticed  the  language  again 
in  the  proposed  Oregon  dunes  legisla- 
tion. 

The  amendment  does  protect  Utah's 
investment  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  and  provides  the  State  at  least 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
any  proposed  takeovers  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  has  been  much  talk  and  conjec- 
ture both  In  Utah  and  Washington 
that^ 

The  Federal  Government — 

And  I  am  quoting  now  from  a  speech 
by  Senator  Moss  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  28,  1967— 
must  enter  into  a  partnership  with  the 
State  of  Utah  to  provide  for  mutual  benefits 
a  new  National  Monument  as  called  for  in 
my  bin. 

I  have  wondered  many  times  just  why 
the  Federal  Government  must  enter  Into 
an  agreement,  and  I  have  come  to  dis- 
cover that  It  must  because  there  Is  lan- 
guage In  the  report  which  reads: 

The  committee  encourages  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  a  concession  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Utah,  whereby  the  State,  under 


such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
would  apply  to  private  concer-lons.  would 
become  a  concessioner. 

This  Involves  encouragement,  and  not 
necessity. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  one  time  there  was  laYiguage  in  S.  25 
which  provided  these  specific  features, 
but  before  the  committee  reported  the 
measure  that  particular  language  was 
dropped  and  these  words  were  written  in- 
stead into  the  report.  I  have  been  writing 
language  Into  reports  for  years,  and  most 
of  us  know  what  the  administration  and 
the  Interior  Department  do  with  lan- 
guage In  reports.  For  instance,  3  and 
again  2  years  ago,  I  caused  to  be  written 
language  In  reports  of  appropriation  bills 
calling  on  the  Interior  Department  to 
spend  appropriated  funds  provided  for 
the  central  Utah  project  only  to  be  spent 
for  the  central  Utah  project.  Twice  the 
Interior  Department  Ignored  these  re- 
quests, and  that  Is  all  they  were,  and 
spent  the  funds  elsewhere.  What  assur- 
ance Is  there  In  words  In  a  report,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  once  in  the  bill  and 
ordered  stricken? 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  seen  from 
various  letters  to  the  editor  written  by 
my  colleague  that  he  feels  that  language 
In  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  George  E.  Robinson  on 
May  19, 1967,  apparently  proves  once  and 
for  all  that  the  Interior  Department 
"must"  enter  Into  a  concession  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  from  the  bill  such  time  as  I  may 
require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  In  order 
to  bring  this  matter  out  of  the  clouds  and 
to  avoid  a  "Yes  it  will — no  it  won't"  argu- 
ment about  joint  development.  I  too, 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  National  Park 
Service  asking  a  number  of  questions  on 
the  subject. 

One  question  said: 

If  the  island  Is  to  become  a  monument,  is 
the  National  Park  Service  willing  to  consider 
an  amendment  which  would  have  the  State 
in  possession  of  the  presently  leased  land  and 
give  the  National  Park  Service  the  remain- 
der? 

The  answer  from  Director  Hartzog 
was: 

We  are  not  prepared  to  comment  on  such 
an  amendment  Bpeclflcally  In  the  absence  of 
specific  language  and  the  usual  departmental 
clearances.  However,  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  the  effect  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  to  establish  dual  management  of  the 
Island.  A  better  situation  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  visiting  public  would  be  to  vest  pri- 
mary management  authority  In  a  single 
agency.  This  would  be  the  case  If  the  State 
operated  certain  concession  facilities  under 
an  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice which  incorporated  0U5  usual  concession 
policies. 

My  next  question  was: 

Are  there  any  situations  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shares  an  area  with  a 
state? 

The  answer  was: 


■Yes,  at  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore and  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

This  sent  me  to  the  two  laws  which 
contained  essentially  the  same  language 
I  am  offering  at  this  time. 

More  questioiis  and  answers  from  Mr. 
Hartzog  are  as  follows: 

If  you  t.ike  the  whole  island  in  what  ca- 
pacity can  the  State  operate  under  your  su- 
pervision? 

Answer:  "The  State  could,  under  an  agree- 
ment, operate  those  facilities  normally 
operated  by  a  concessioner." 

Question:  "Can  you  negotiate  such  an 
agreement  with  a  State  In  advance  of  the 
authorization  legislation  (as  In  option  to 
buy)?" 

Answer:  "Negotiations  In  anticipation  of 
enactment  could  take  place.  However,  we 
could  NOT  execute  such  an  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States." 

Question:  "Or  must  you  throw  any  con- 
cession program  open  to  bids  and  accept 
the  highest  bid?" 

Answer:  "Pursuant  to  existing  policy, 
when  a  new  concession  is  to  be  authorized, 
we  Issue  a  prospectus  inviting  offers  from 
all  interested  parties.  The  successful  appli- 
cant is  selected  on  the  basis  of  managerial 
competence  in  the  type  of  enterprise  con- 
templated, and  financial  ability  to  make  the 
required  investment.  The  determination  Is 
not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  'highest  bid' 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant  best 
qualified  to  render  the  most  satisfactory 
service  to  the  public  at  reasonable  rates." 

Question:  "Has  any  State  ever  sought  tlie 
privilege  of  becoming  a  concessionaire?" 

Answer:  "Yes.  In  addition  to  "Wyoming. 
Hawaii  has  recently  been  pursuing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  limited  operation  in  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park." 

Question:  "Has  any  State  ever  become  a 
concessionaire?" 

Answer.  "No." 

Question:  "Can  an  out-of-state  bidder 
win  a  concession  agreement  if  he  Is  the  high 
bidder?" 

Answer:  "There  are  no  restrictions  with 
respect  to  residence  of  concession  appli- 
cants." 

And  my  last  question,  which  answers 
once  and  for  all  the  question  whether 
or  not  Utah  "must"  become  the  conces- 
sionaire reads: 

In  fact,  Is  there  any  documented  way  you 
can  assure  Utah  in  advance  that  it  will  be 
selected  as  concessionaire? 

Answer:  "All  concession  contracts  for  more 
than  five  years,  or  where  gross  receipts  are 
expected  to  amount  to  $100,000  per  annum 
or  more,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committees  for 
60  days  before  they  may  be  executed  on 
belialf  of  the  United  States." 

And  I  stop  here  for  a  second  to  em- 
phasize the  next  sentence.  To  me,  the 
important  thing  is  the  next  sentence, 
quoting  again  from  Mr.  Hartzog : 

We  can  assure  no  applicant  for  such  a 
contract  that  it  will,  in  fact,  be  the  con- 
cessioner until  the  contract  is  actually  ex- 
ecuted on  behalf  of  the  United  Stat«s  fol- 
lowing the  congressional  review  period. 

I  should  say  here  that  this  information 
Is  available  in  my  ofQce  if  anyone  cares 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  answers 
to  my  letter,  and  since  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  State's 
lease  agreement  which  was  signed  on 
June  9,  1967,  I  have  come  to  realize  the 
true  significance  of  the  State's  arrange- 
ment. I  am  persuaded  that  the  National 
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Park  Service  Is  mainly  interested  In  the 
development  of  the  typical  and  tradi- 
tional trails  and  scenic  overlooks  rather 
than  In  bathing  and  similar  recreational 
pursuits.  Conversely,  the  State's  chief 
Interest  Is  not  so  much  m  the  trails  and 
overlooks,  but  in  the  bathing  operation. 

I  feel  that  the  State's  chief  interest 
and  the  Federal  Government's  chief  In- 
terest can  best  be  preserved  by  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  my  amendment.  I, 
therefore,  feel  that  my  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  showing  of  similar 
language  whicii  has  been  included  in 
other  bills  having  a  similar  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Major  Recent  Park  and  Recreation  Laws — 
AcQUisiTio.v  OP  State  Property 

area 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore   (Act  of  Aug 
1,  1961:  76Stac   2S4| 

S  p«ovisio>e 

"Any  property  •  •  •  owned  by  the  Cotn- 
monwe&lth  of  Massac h use tu  •  •  •  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owner."  (aec.  2(a) ). 

akea 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  (Act  of 
Sept.  13.  1902;  78  Stat   5.38 1 

PROVISIOS 

"Any  property,  or  interest  therein,  owned 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  Bucta  owner."  isec.  3i  ai  i . 

area 
Padre   Island    National    Seashore    (Act    of 
Sept.  28,  19(12;  70  Stat  890) 

PROVISIO.V 

"Any  property,  or  interest  therein,  owned 
by  tbe  State  of  Texas  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
curxence  of  such  owner  "  (see    2ia)  ) . 

AREA 

OsaJk  National  Scenic  Rlverways  (.\ct  of 
Aug.  27.  1964;  78  Stat   608  i 

P«OVI3IOI« 

"Lands  and  waters  owned  by  the  State  of 
Mlaaourl  •  •  •  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  coneent  of  the  State  "  isec  2)  The  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  State. 
shall  designate  for  Inclusion  •  •  •  the  lands 
compoalBg  Big  Springs.  Alley  Springs,  and 
Round  Spring  State  Parks,  and  the  Secre- 
tary la  hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with 
the  State  for  the  donation  and  inclusion  of 
such  park  lands   *    *    *."   (first  section). 

AREA 

Pecos  National  Monument  (Act  of  June  28. 
1965:  79  Stat.  195) 

P«OVTSIOM 

The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  land 
la  limited  to  the  acceptance  of  donations. 
Most  of  the  land  is  (or  was)  owned  by  the 
State. 

AREA 

Plre  Island  National  Seashore  i.\ct  of  Sept. 
11,  1964;  78  Stat   928  i 

PROVISION 

"Any  property  or  Interest  therein  owned 
by  the  State  of  New  York  •  •  •  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner."  (sec.  2(a)  ) . 

AREA 

Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Rec- 
reation Area  (Act  of  Nov.  8,  1968;  79  Stat. 
1396) 


PROVTSIOV 

"Any  property  or  Interest  therein  owned 
by  the  State  •  •  •  may  be  acquired  •  •  • 
only   with   the   conciirrence   of   the   owner  " 

( sec .  2 1  a  I  ) . 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BENNETT   I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  Piesldcnt,  the 
State  of  Utah  ha.s  been  able  to  acquire 
2.000  acres  at  S105  an  acre.  Are  those 
2.000  acres  located  in  the  choicest  part 
of  the  i.sland' 

Mr.  BENNETT  From  the  point  of 
view  of  recreational  development,  yes. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Island 
Ranching  Co  ,  they  arc  no  different  than 
the  other  1.000  acres. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  2.000  acres  at  $105  an 
acre  would  be  $210,000 

The  entire  Island  has  on  it  25,822 
acres  of  active  land,  plus  the  relicted 
land  consisting  of  15.300  acres,  making 
a  total  of  appro.ximately  41.000  acres 
which  you  contemplate  acquiring  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600,000 

Mr  MOSS  $1,600,000  is  the  ma.xlmum. 
Actually,  it  Is  $1,400,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  which,  with  the  15,000 
acre.s  Is  about  $38  an  acre  with  the  thou- 
sand acres  thrown  In. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  would  mean  an 
average  of  approximately  $35  an  acre 
for  the  41,000  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  MOSS  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  feel  that  if  the  SUte  got  the 
concession.  It  would  be  best.  'Why  can 
the  Federal  Government  not  operate  It? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  essentially  sympathetic  to 
the  bathing  type  of  development.  It  Is 
going  to  l)e  turning  Its  attention  to  the 
typical  trails  and  roads  and  rest  camps. 

That  is  a  barren  Island  with  almost 
no  trees  on  It.  And  In  terms  of  Interest 
In  going  over  the  surface  of  the  Island, 
we  have  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  immediate  area  that  are 
much  more  desirable 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken'LOOPEr]  asked  who 
the  present  owners  of  the  land  are  and 
how  long  they  have  owned  it.  Has  there 
been  a  recent  acquisition  of  land? 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  land  has  been 
owned  for  somewhere  between  80  and 
100  years. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  shall  require  on  tlie 
amendment  lliai  has  been  offered  by  my 
colleague. 

I  think  the  principal  objection  that 
my  colleague  has  offered  Is  that  he  feels 
the  State  might  not  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate the  concession  on  the  Island.  He 
point*  out  that  at  one  time  there  was 
language  m  the  bill  to  require  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  the  State 
and  that  this  language  was  later  re- 
moved and  placed  in  the  report. 

I  point  out  that  the  reason  this  was 
done  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  decide  for  the  State  whether  the 
State  wants  to  be  a  concessionaire.  At 
the  present  time,  the  State  apparently 
would  like  to  be  a  concessionaire,  and 


so  language  has  been  placed  In  the  re- 
port directing  the  Secretarj-  to  negotiate 
with  the  State.  However,  the  State  might 
change  Its  mind,  and  if  the  Secretary  had 
no  authority  other  than  to  deal  with  the 
State,  he  would  have  no  opportunity  then 
to  talk  to  any  other  concessionaire. 

However,  the  intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  this  point  is  to  deal  with  the 
State  as  the  concessionaire  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island. 

I  point  out  that  on  page  77  of  the 
Record  of  June  12.  I  say — and  this  was 
during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hartzog, 
the  director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice: 

Senator  Moss.  The  State  has  now  executed 
this  lpa.«e  purchase  agreement  we  have  been 
talking  about  here,  and  presumably  will 
begin  within  the  next  few  months.  If  they 
get  their  road  built,  to  constrtict  a  bathing 
beach  there.  The  State,  then,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  report,  would  ask  to  function 
as  a  concessionaire  continuing  to  run  that 
bathing  beach  and  the  functions  on  the 
north  end.  Ha.i  this  been  contemplated  by 
the  Department  In  supplying  Its  report  to 
this  committee  on  S.  25? 

Mr.  Hartzoo.  It  has.  sir. 

Senator  Moss.  Are  there  any  doubts  that 
the  Department  has  as  to  whether  the  State 
should  be  permitted  to  function  that  way  If 
it  wl!;hes  to  do  so? 

Mr  Hartzog.  There  Is  not. 

Senator  Moss.  Is  It  your  Intention  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  State  In  the  event 
the  bin  becomes  law  to  regularize  this  pro- 
cedure'' 

Mr.  Uabtzoc.  That  Is  our  Intention  unless 
there  is  some  different  Instruction  or  pro- 
vl.slon  Included  In  the  act. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  as  definite  as 
could  be  that  the  State  will  be  offered 
the  concession  on  this,  it  will  be  negoti- 
ated, and  If  the  State  wishes  to  continue 
its  bathing  operations,  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Senator  Bennett  also  used  the  lan- 
gtiage  that  the  National  Park  Service 
would  push  the  State  off  the  Island.  I 
have  here  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Authority  and  sent  to  me  In  April 
of  this  year.  I  should  like  to  read  part 
of  the  resolution,  and  I  point  out  that 
this  Is  the  State  agency  charged  with 
managing  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  plan- 
ning for  It : 

Whereas.  It  is  the  mind  and  Judgment  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  that  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  25  referred  to  herein  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  to  be  obtained  by 
the  development  of  the  state  park  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  and 
win  result  In  the  eeiabllshment  of  a  purpose- 
ful, beneficial  and  i>erm;inent  development  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Antelope  Island  f  jr 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  National  Monument  on  Ante- 
lope Island  would  be  and  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  State  of  Utah  and  Its  people; 

Now.  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  foregnln? 
recltaUons.  It  Is  hereby  firmly  resolved  and 
declared,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Utah  delegation  therein  be 
advl-sed  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
endorses,  approves  of,  and  recommends  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  a  natlon.il 
monument  on  Antelope  Island  and  In  fur- 
therance thereof,  that  S  25  of  the  90th  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  calling  for  the  same,  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  Is  the 
State  that  Is  on  the  Island.  They  exe- 
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cuted  this  lease.  They  are  getting  the 
road  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  is- 
land. They  are  operating  there  now. 
They  submitted  a  resolution  asking  that 
this  bill  be  passed.  This  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed very  thoroughly  with  the  author- 
ity. ,  , 

The  lease  has  now  been  entered  into, 
and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  lease  in  my 
possession.  I  also  have  a  copy  of  the  act 
to  which  the  Senator  referred,  when  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  was  consti- 
tuted to  enter  into  the  lease  with  the  Is- 
land Ranching  Co. 

The  contemplation  here — the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche  1  turned  directly 
to  it — is  that  the  State  can  get  started 
earlier;  so  they  have  entered  into  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement  under  which  they 
are  willing  to  pay  $105  an  acre  to  get  the 
bathing  beach  in  on  the  north  end  so 
they  can  get  started. 

What  they  propose  to  do  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted  is  to  change  over  to 
a  concessionaire,  operating  the  bathing 
facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Senator  Bennett 
has  stated  that  he  doubts  whether  the 
National  Park  Service  is  agreeable  to 
having  bathing  on  the  island.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  report  that  I  read  to 
the  Senate  earlier,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  National  Park  Service,  in  describing 
what  is  particularly  unusual  about  this 
unique  island,  says  that  bathing  in  the 
briny  waters  there  Is  an  experience  that 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people. 
So  that  rather  than  being  opposed  to 
it,  they  want  bathing.  They  say  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  should  be  done 
off  Antelope  Island,  and  they  would  seek 
a  concessionaire  to  run  the  bathing  fa- 
cilities— the  bathhouses,  the  suits,  the 
showers,  and  everything  else  that  goes 
with  such  an  operation. 

If  the  State  wants  to  do  that,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  deal  with  the 
State  and  let  them  be  the  concession- 
aire. If  the  State  does  not  want  to  do 
it,  the  Federal  Government  cannot  force 
them  to  do  It.  It  can  only  seek  another 
private  concessionaire.  At  the  present 
time,  the  State  wants  to  do  it,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  will  happen,  according  to 
Mr.  Hartzog. 

One  additional  feature  I  wish  to  point 
out  Is  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  provide  that  any  property  or  in- 
terests owned  by  the  State  of  Utah  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature.  But  the  legislature  has  al- 
ready spoken.  It  spoke  when  it  created 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  earlier 
this  year. 

This  is  Senate  Bill  No.  60,  an  engrossed 
copy  from  the  Utah  State  Legislature, 
1967.  Section  65-8-4,  subsection  2  of  the 
act,  provides  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Authority  is  constituted — 

To  construct  and  maintain  those  facili- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act;  except  that  In  regard  to  facilities  con- 
structed, operated,  or  leased  as  concessions 
on  Antelope  Island,  the  authority  shall  adopt 
guidelines  similar  to  the  standards  used  in 
our  national  park  system  and  approved  by 
the  state  park  and  recreation  commission 
as  to  type,  number,  and  quality  of  such 
laclUtles,   in   order   to   preserve   the   beauty 


and  natural  features  of  the  Island  and  to 
safeguard  It  against  excess  exploitation;  and 
to  construct  and  maintain  such  access  roads 
as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

'Under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  has  entered 
into  the  lease-purchase  agreement,  and 
it  looks  forward  to  operating  as  a  con- 
cessionaire, and  this  is  in  the  lease- 
purchase  agreement. 
This  Is  section  3,  "Purpose": 
Provided,  however,  that  the  development, 
construction,  and  operation  of  Improvements 
and  facilities  on  the  leased  premises.  Inclu- 
sive of  commercial  concessions  and  licenses 
in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  In  all  re- 
spects consistent  and  In  accordance  with  the 
standards,  regulations,  objectives,  and  basic 
plans  proposed  for  Antelope  Island  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So  what  the  State  contemplates  is  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  take  that  away 
and  would  put  off  for  2  years  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  legislature  might  come 
back  and  do  over  again  what  it  has  al- 
ready done  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing  to 
yield  back  my  time  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
for  a  moment?  I  believe  we  may  have 
enough  Members  present. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreement  to  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
don],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  188  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Allott 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Fong 

Miller 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Case 

Holland 

Scott 

Cooper 

Holllngs 

Smith 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Jordan, Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 45 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McGee 

Spong 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Baker 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Burdick 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Morton 

Tj-dlngs 

Harris 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  S.  25,  to  estab- 
lish a  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment in  Utah.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
historical  and  geographical  wonders  of 
this  country.  All  Americans  proudly  rec- 
ognize this  uniquely  beautiful  natural 
phenomenon  as  one  of  this  land's  great- 
est scenic  attractions. 

S.  25  would  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  monument  on  Antelope  Is- 
land in  the  lake  and  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  on  the  Island.  Such 
a  combination  of  a  manmade  park  with 
the  natural  historic  scientific  advantages 
that  Antelope  Island  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  possess  would  provide  an  Irresisti- 
ble attraction  for  naturalists  and  tour- 
ists. Besides  creating  a  recreational  ha- 
ven for  visitors  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries— I  might  say  at  this  point  that  this 
lake  is  known  the  world  over,  because 
when  I  visited  other  continents  on  this 
world,  several  people  mentioned  It  to 
me — the  project  called  for  in  this  bill 
shows  a  recognition  of  the  stake  that 
we  have  in  preserving  the  natural  won- 
ders of  this  country  and  in  displaying 
them  to  their  best  advantage.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument  will  enhance  the  well- 
deserved  renown  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
Senate  Document  No.  3  of  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  in  March  of  1851. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  one 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  mm- 
ute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  This  concerned 
a  survey  made  of  the  Great  Salt  Lalce  in 
Utah,  by  Captain  Stansbury  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  a  survey  began  in 
1849,  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
Mexican  War,  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. This  great  scientific  document  tells 
about  the  survey  which  took  2  years  and 
gives  a  very  fine  description  of  Antelope 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Thirty  seconds. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recogtuzed  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  read  a 
paragraph  from  the  txxilc  which  formerly 
belonged  to  William  H.  Prcscott,  an 
eminent  American  historian: 

Ant«lope  Island  is  the  largest  of  the  Islands 
In  the  lake.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  In  length 
and  Ave  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part  Like 
all  the  other  islands  In  the  lake,  and.  Indeed, 
all  the  prominences  observed  west  of  the 
WahsaXch  range  and  within  Its  valley.  It  con- 
sists ot  »  long  rocky  eminence,  ranging  from 
north  to  south,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
water,  and  attalmng  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet  about  the  level  of  the 
lake.  A  party  was  sent  up  the  mountain  to 
erect  a  triangulatlon  st.itlon  upon  Its  highest 
peak.  The  officer  charged  with  that  duty  de- 
Bcrlbea  the  view  from  this  t-levatlun  as  grand 
and  magnificent.  enibriu:iQg  the  whole  lake. 
the  Islands,  and  the  encircling  mountains 
covered  with  snow — a  superb  picture  set  In  a 
framework  ot  silver 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  description  of 
Antelope  Island  as  given  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  3  in  1851.  I  could  go  on  for 
many  more  paragraplis.  After  116  years. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  preserved 
this  beautiful  area  for  posterity. 

Mx.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  39  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
hope  not  to  use  all  that  time,  but  there 
are  some  things  which  I  should  like  to 
get  into  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  or 
without  the  amendment  we  have  just 
considered — and  I  feel  that  it  was  mere- 
ly a  perfecting  amendment  correcting 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  spon- 
sors— the  basic  problems  inherent  with- 
in S.  25  are  stiJl  with  us. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  do 
irreparable  damage  to  a  unique  natural 
phenomenon  that  is  one  of  Utah's  most 
precious  assets — and  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's heritage  of  geographic  wonders. 
It  would  do  damage  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  to  Utah,  because  we  are  just 
beginning  to  become  aware  of  the  many 
values  that  are  in  and  around  the  lake 
which  this  bill  would  put  in  jeopardy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  threat  from 


the  bill  is  that  it  will  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  1-ke  to  Its  hit;hest 
potential. 

On  the  surface — and  so  far  as  the  ap- 
parent intentions  of  its  supporters  are 
concerned — the  bill  seems  praiseworthy 
and  innocuou.s.  Apparently,  it  would 
simply  have  the  Park  Service  take  over 
an  island  in  the  lake  and  make  it  a  na- 
tional monument  to  be  developed  with 
Federal  funds  for  recreational  use.  The 
bills  .spon.sors.  as  I  .said  at  the  outset,  un- 
doubtedly hope  that  in  this  status,  it 
could  be  made  into  a  tourist  attraction 
and  thus  make  an  economic  contribution 
to  the  communities  in  the  area  and  a  con- 
tribution to  the  State's  economy.  No  one 
can  oppo.se  that  objective  if  the  effects  of 
the  bill  stopped  there.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  achieve  these  limited  values,  we 
had  to  make  or  sacrifice  others  of  Infi- 
nitely greater  worth,  passage  of  tliis  bill 
could  be  a  major  mistake. 

That  these  risks  and  potential  mis- 
takes exist  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  currently  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  lake  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  set 
them  out  clearly  not  only  for  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Senate  but  also  for  the 
people  in  Utah. 

Before  I  can  effectively  be  specific 
about  the  damaee  this  bill  would  do,  if 
enacted.  I  must  fill  in  the  background  for 
the  several  points  of  view  from  which  it 
must  be  analyzed  and  judged. 

The  simple  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  Antelope  Island  a  National  Monu- 
ment. To  put  this  in  focus,  let  us  first  re- 
view the  meaning  of  the  status  national 
monument  and  set  forth  what  happens  to 
land  put  into  that  status. 

At  this  iKJint  the  language  In  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service  criteria  for  park- 
lands  becomes  Important,  and  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  to  have  It  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Critiria  fob  NAT^•R,^L  Areas 

NATIONAL    SIGNmCANCI 

A  National  significance  is  ^iscrlbed  to 
areas  which  jx>ssess  exceptional  value  or 
quality  In  Illustrating  or  Interpreting  the 
n.itural  heritage  of  our  Nation,  such  as 

1.  Outstanding  geological  formations  or 
features  significantly  Illustrating  geologic 
processes 

2  Significant  fossU  evidence  of  the  devel- 
opment of  life  on  earth 

3  An  ecological  community  significantly 
illustrating  characteristics  of  a  physiographic 
province  or  a  bli>me 

4  A  biota  of  relative  stability  maintaining 
itself  under  prevailing  natural  conditions, 
such  as  a  climatic  climax  conimunlty. 

5  An  ecological  community  significantly 
illustrating  the  process  of  succession  and 
restoration  to  natural  condition  following 
dl.sruptlve  change. 

6  A  habitat  supporting  a  vanishing,  rare, 
or  restricted  species. 

7  A  relict  flora  or  fauna  persisting  from 
an  earlier  period. 

8  .\  seasonal  haven  for  concentrations  of 
native  animals,  or  a  v;intage  point  for  ob- 
serving concentrated  [)opulatlons,  such  as 
a  constricted  migration  route. 

9  A  -Site  containing  significant  evidence  Il- 
lustrating Important  scientific  discoveries, 

10  Examples  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of  our 
natural    heritage, 

B,    To   possess   naUoual   significance,   the 


area  must  reflect  Integrity,  1  e  ,  It  must  pre- 
sent a  true,  accurate,  essentially  unspoiled 
natur.ii  example, 

SUrr  ABILITY 

A    National  parks 

1  National  Parks  should  be  relatively 
spacious  land  and  water  areas  s<:i  outstaud- 
mgly  superior  in  quality  and  beauty  as  to 
m:ike  Imperative  their  preservation  by  the 
Ffderiil  Government  for  the  enjoyment,  edu- 
cntton.  and  Inspiration  of  all  people, 

2  They  should  embrace  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive unit  as  to  permit  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  effective  management  of  a 
Continuing  representation  of  its  flora  and 
fauna. 

3  They  should  be  adaptable  to  a  type  of 
miuftscenient  that  can  provide  a  wide  range 
of  oppiirtunltles  for  human  enjoyment,  such 
as  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  sightseeing,  in  a  natural  setting  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  the  char- 
acteristics or  features  tliat  merited  thtir 
est.ibilshment. 

4  Tlipy  will  most  often  contain  a  diversity 
of  resources  and  values,  including  scenic  and 
scientific 

B.  National  monument?: 
1    N.uional  Monuments  are  land  and  water 
.areas   usu.tUy   Involving  lesser  acreage  than 
National  Parks. 

2.  Generally.  National  Monuments  preserve 
resources  having  primary  scientific  signifi- 
cance 

3  They  should  embrace  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive unit  to  permit  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scientific  object,  feature  or 
assemblage  of  features  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  such  features. 

4  National  Monuments,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  of  sufflclent  size  to  support  as  broad 
a  range  of  visltor-u.se  programs  as  Natlun^l 
Parks 

rTASiBn.rrY 
The    test   of   feasibility   Involves   weighing 
all  of  the  values  and  public  needs  served  by 
the  ;)roposal. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  should  like  to  read  a  small  portion 
from  the  "Criteria."  Under  a  chapter 
called:  'Criteria  for  Natural  Areas"  we 
find: 

A    National   Significance. 

National  significance  is  ascribed  to  areas 
which  possess  exceptional  value  or  quality 
in  Illustrating  or  interpreting  the  natural 
heritage  of  our  Nation,  such  a.s: 

1  Outstanding  geological  formations  or 
features  significantly  illustrating  geologic 
processes. 

Skipping  to  No.  6  we  have: 

A  habitat  supporting  a  vanishing,  rare,  or 
restricted  species. 

No.  8  says: 

A  seasonal  haven  for  concentrations  of  na- 
tive .^jilm:Us.  or  u  vantage  [xjlnt  for  observ- 
ing concentrated  populations,  such  as  con- 
stricted migration  route. 

And  No.  10: 

Examples  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of  our 
natural   heritage 

The  booklet  also  reads: 

To  possess  national  significance  the  area 
must  reflect  Integrity,  1  e..  it  must  present 
a  tru''.  accurate,  essentially  unspoiled  nat- 
ural example. 

Mr  President,  in  administering  these 
guidelines  and  in  approving  or  opposing 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  new  na- 
tional monuments,  certain  firm  policies 
have  been  developed  by  the  Park  Service. 

Several  are  of  particular  significance 
in  the  present  situation. 
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First,  the  Park  Service  does  not  share 
administrative  responsibility  with  any 
State  authority  nor  has  it  ever  accepted 
any  State  agency  as  a  concessionaire. 

Second,  the  Park  Service  never  per- 
mits new  multiple  use  of  any  of  the  re- 
•■ources  of  a  national  monimient^— in- 
cluding public  hunting,  mining,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  theory  that  this  area  must 
present  a  natural  condition.  I  am  very 
curious  as  to  what  the  Park  Service  is 
going  to  do  to  get  rid  of  Chukar  Part- 
ridges brought  over  from  India  which 
were  planted  on  the  island  by  its  present 
owner.  One  Park  official  said  that  this 
will  be  a  real  problem  for  them  but  they 
have  got  to  get  rid  of  them  because  they 
do  not  belong  on  the  island. 

If  any  such  uses  may  have  been  re- 
served in  the  law  creating  the  park  or 
monument,  there  is  constant  pressure 
for  a  quick  phase  out  as  occurred  in  the 
canyonlands  bill  when  it  reached  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Third,  park  boundaries  are  considered 
sacrosanct  and  except  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances  no  non-Federal  con- 
struction such  as  roads,  dams,  dikes,  and 
so  forth  is  permitted. 

Fourth,  whenever  feasible,  admission 
fees  are  charged  for  every  entry  into  a 
park  or  monument. 

In  other  words,  once  an  area  is  made 
Into  a  national  monument  It  passes  into 
complete  Federal  control  and  no  private 
or  State  development  of  any  kind,  or  of 
any  natural  resource,  is  permitted.  The 
land  is  "locked  up"  forever  and  its  use 
as  a  park  must  be  and  remain  its  highest 
and  only  potential. 

This  leads  naturally  to  these  basic 
questions. 

Is  Antelope  Island  worthy  of  national 
monument  status?  Does  it  have  "national 
significance  which  possesses  exceptional 
value  or  quality  in  Illustrating  or  inter- 
preting the  natural  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion"? Does  it  "reflect  integrity,  that  is. 
a  true,  accurate,  essentially  unspoiled 
natural  example"?  as  we  have  read  in 
the  Park  Service's  own  criteria  for  parks 
and  monuments?  Would  Its  development 
as  a  national  monument  represent  its 
highest  potential  use? 

In  my  mind  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  an  obvious  and  clear  "No." 

It  has  been  grazed  for  100  years.  To 
bring  It  back  to  Its  original  natural  con- 
dition would  be  almost  Impossible. 

In  order  to  help  the  Senate  under- 
stand this.  It  Is  \1U1  to  point  out  that, 
In  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  in  a 
vacuum  or  only  with  the  barren  hill  that 
rises  out  of  the  lake  called  Antelope  Is- 
land, but  with  the  whole  future  of  the 
lake  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  name  is 
misleading.  There  have  never  been  Einte- 
loi)e  on  the  island  in  the  memory  of  men 
now  livinpr,  and,  because  the  waters  of 
the  lake  have  receded  in  the  past  40 
years,  the  hill  is  not  an  Island;  It  is  a 
peninsula. 

If  this  barren  hill  were  anywhere  but 
in  the  lake,  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
it  as  a  potential  national  moniunent. 
Over  all  the  years  since  the  Mormon 
pioneers  settled  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
Its  only  value  has  been  as  a  pasture  for 
horses  and  cattle.  In  those  early  days  It 


was  probably  an  excellent  range,  cov- 
ered with  tall  perennial  grasses,  but  in 
120  years,  it  has  been  so  abused  and  over- 
grazed that,  even  though  it  contains 
about  30,000  acres,  it  can  only  sustain 
a  few  hundred  head  of  livestock  for  part 
of  the  year. 

There  is  only  one  habitable  house  on 
it,  mainly  because  there  has  not  been 
any  need  for  herdsmen  so  long  as  the 
salty  water  of  the  lake  made  an  Ideal 
fence. 

One  would  have  to  have  a  very  vivid 
imagination  to  give  this  denuded  cow 
pasture  a  historical  aura  or  to  say  that 
it  possesses  exceptional  value  or  qual- 
ity in  illustrating  or  interpreting  the 
natural  heritage  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  no  relics,  no  significant 
ruins,  and  no  historic  incidents  occurred 
there.  And  it  certainly  does  not  represent 
an  "example  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
our  natural  heritage." 

What,  then,  is  the  justification  for 
monument  status?  It  is  that,  by  standing 
on  its  high  points,  one  can  get  a  good 
view  of  the  lake,  which  does  have  a 
unique  history.  But  if  we  were  to  amend 
the  concept  of  national  monuments  to  in- 
clude every  scenic  lookout  and  if  we 
were  to  spend  more  than  $10  million  each 
to  develop  every  one  of  these  in  the 
country,  we  would  obviously  reduce  such 
proposals  to  the  absurdities  that  they 
are. 

As  early  as  1960.  when  the  first  of  the 
many  proposals  to  give  Federal  status 
to  Great  Salt  Lake  was  made,  the  In- 
terior Department  and  others  through- 
out the  country  saw  Antelope  Island  as 
xmworthy  of  national  statiis. 

Commenting  or  S.  2894  as  amended  in 
the  86th  Congress,  a  bill  which  would 
encompass  Antelope  and  Fremont  Is- 
lands, an  area  8  miles  wide  and  28  miles 
long,  we  have  the  following  reports  and 
in  the  interest  of  time  I  am  excerpting 
the  pertinent  information. 

From  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

The  report  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
Is  submitting  on  this  bill  refers  to  certain 
problems  to  be  solved  In  this  area,  and 
makes  no  recommendation  pending  further 
study  of  the  proposal.  This  bxireau  concurs 
In  that  report  and,  accordingly,  recommends 
that  S.  2894,  not  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Prom  Mr.  Roger  Ernst,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior: 

Our  Investigations  have  revealed  that  one 
of  the  more  serious  drawbacks  to  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  park  or  monument  at  Great  Salt 
Lake  Is  the  use  of  the  lake  waters  as  a 
depository  for  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes.  We  feel  that  the  possibilities  for 
preservation  and  Interpretation  of  the  scenic 
and  other  significant  values  at  Great  Salt 
Lake  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon 
corrective  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
alleviate  this  condition. 

From  George  W.  Abbott,  solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department: 

One  reason  for  suggesting  that  your  com- 
mittee delay  action  on  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  available  information  which  indi- 
cates that  the  land  and  water  area  proposed 
for  national  park  designation  In  the  substi- 
tute bill  may  not  be  suitable  for  recognition. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  are  not 
necessarily  negative  or  adverse  reports 
and  that  I  have  somehow  or  other  "mis- 


led" the  people  of  Utah  in  referring  to 
them  in  such  a  way.  There  they  are  in 
the  record  of  the  hearing  conducted  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  November  10,  1960.  I 
did  not  make  the  reports;  the  Interior 
Department  made  them.  And  If  they  are 
not  negative  or  adverse,  I  certainly  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  actually 
positive  or  affirmative. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reports.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  more  report — 
although  not  official — which  came  from 
a  man  who  at  the  time  was  assistant 
editor  of  a  newspaper  called  National 
Wildlands  News.  The  man  said  in  the 
public  hearing  in  1960  in  Salt  Lake  City: 

In  our  determination  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  system,  we  do  not  wish  to  reduce  the 
dignity  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  We  must 
be  ever  watchful  that  substandard  areas, 
regardless  of  local  appeal  are  not  brought  In. 

.  .  .  Therefore,  we  must  be  honest  with 
ourselves  when  we  ask  the  question:  Does 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  measure  up  to  places 
such  as  Zlon  and  the  Grand  Canyon?  We 
believe  it  does  not. 

The  lake  does  have  scientific  values,  but  in 
view  of  man's  Interference  with  the  natural 
processes  over  the  years,  principally  by  In- 
dustrial uses  and  disposal  of  municipal 
wastes,  the  ecological  significance  of  the 
area  has  been  altered  considerably. 

The  mention  of  developing  a  fresh  water 
lake  Is  particularly  alarming,  since  it  Is 
definitely  not  In  harmony  with  the  Ideal  of 
maintaining  natural  conditions  that  Is  the 
very  basis  on  which  national  paries  are 
established. 

And  one  more  paragraph: 

We  also  suggest  that  In  any  development 
of  the  lake,  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  natural  conditions  take  precedence  over 
development  of  mass  recreation  faculties, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  existing 
uses  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  country 
that  tend  to  Impair  Its  Importance  as  a  sci- 
entific phenomenon. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  sig- 
nificant, coming  as  It  did  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Carlthers.  who  made  it  in  1960  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  his  capacity  as  assistant 
editor  of  National  Wildlands  News.  It  is 
significant  today  because  it  is  the  same 
Mr.  Carlthers  who  Is  the  assistant  to  the 
regional  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex..  under 
whose  jurisdiction  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument  would  come. 

In  addition,  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
congressional  recess,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  some  of  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  in  southern  Utah  where,  over 
the  years,  a  great  many  Americans  have 
come  to  marvel  at  such  places  at  Zion. 
Bryce.  Cedar  Breaks,  and  other  great 
national  attractions.  I  regret  to  say  that, 
after  loking  at  some  of  these  time-tested 
tourist  attractions,  once  again  Antelope 
Island  looks  worse  than  ever.  It  is  no- 
where near  their  class  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  formation.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  nothing  has  changed  at  Ante- 
lope Island  since  1960  in  terms  of  its 
value  as  a  national  monument. 

Turning  from  the  merits  of  Antelope 
Island  as  a  national  monument  now,  to 
consider  how  such  a  designation  would 
afifect  the  future  of  the  lake,  I  am  sure 
that  what  is  done  on  the  Island  will  not 
happen  in  a  vacuum  alone.  It  affects  the 
future  of  the  entire  lake,  and  If  this  bill 
is  passed,  the  problems  It  will  create  will 
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be  Infinitely  more  numerous  and  more 
serious  than  those  it  will  solve.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  bill  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  highest  potential  of  the  lake  How- 
tver.  if  we  freeze  it  into  law.  the  regula- 
tions under  which  national  parks  and 
!-ionumcnts  are  run  could  jeopardize  the 
many  other  great  uses  that  are  foreseen 
for  the  lake  itself 

I  should  also  say  that,  if  the  lake  had 
no  future  that  everyone  could  now 
plainly  see,  I  might  be  happy  with  the 
crumbs  that  this  bill  provides,  although 
I  would  always  wonder  whether  the  $10 
or  $11  million  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
place  would  be  worth  it 

If  the  lake  were  going  to  continue  to 
shrink  in  a  widening  frame  of  salt-mud, 
then  we  probably  would  welcome  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  view  the  remains, 
but  instead  of  being  moribund,  its  future 
has  suddenly  become  very  exciting,  too 
much  so  to  risk  burying  it  alive. 

This  fear  grows  from  the  obvious  con- 
flict of  interest  that  will  be  created  if  we 
set  a  Federal  presence  in  the  form  of  a 
rigidly  administered  national  monument 
In  the  middle  of  a  State-owned  lake, 
knowing  that  in  every  contest  between 
these  two  units  of  government  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  almost  certainly 
bound  to  win.  Also,  I  should  point  out, 
that  where  the  State  is  free  to  work  for 
the  development  of  the  lake's  other  re- 
sources, the  Park  Service,  by  law  and 
tradition,  must  work  against  them  when- 
ever the  park  officials  believe  that,  even 
by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, they  might  impinge  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  monument  or  offend  the  purist 
concepts  of  the  conservationists. 

I  realize  that  there  is  language  in  the 
bill  offered  in  the  hope  of  protecting  the 
potentially  huge  multibiUion-dollar  in- 
dustry that  looms  on  the  lake,  but  I  doubt 
its  effectiveness 

Some  Interest  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
lake  was  shown  as  early  as  1850,  over  100 
years  ago.  However,  it  was  not  until  1959 
that  modern  chemical  data  revealed  that 
the  lake  contains  in  excess  of  5  billion 
tona  of  dissolved  mineral  solids  Some 
77  percent  of  the  dissolved  material 
should  precipitate  as  sodium  chloride. 
9  percent  as  sodium  sulfate,  5  percent 
as  magnesium  chloride,  4  percent  as 
magnesium  sulfate.  4  percent  as  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  1  percent  as  com- 
pounds of  lithium,  bromine,  and  other 
elements. 

Despite  the  language  in  the  bill,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  you  cannot  take  one  part 
of  the  lake  such  as  Antelope  Island  and. 
in  a  way,  a  key  part  of  the  lake,  and  iso- 
late It  from  other  development  through- 
out the  lake.  No  matter  how  carefully 
we  word  the  bill,  conditions  can  con- 
ceivably arise  which  will  permit  decisions 
by  the  Park  Service  which  could  be  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  and  the  economic  develop- 
opment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  came  to  my 
attention  on  April  7.  1967,  when  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Orville  Freeman,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Sierra  Club  in  San 
Francisco,  discussed  a  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation's  holding  on  Miners  Ridge 
in  the  North  Cascade  Mountains  of 
'Washington. 


The  Secretary  pointed  out  that 
Ktnnecott  had  every  legal  nuht  under 
the  Wilderness  Act  to  mine  the  region, 
but  then  he  turned  around  and  uryed 
the  Sierra  Clubbers  to  begin  a  national 
campaign  to  prevent  the  firm  from  op- 
enint:  Us  mine. 

I  quote  Mr  Freeman's  speech: 
The  decision  In  this  case  lies  almcjBt  totally 
with  the  Kennecott  Cupper  Corp.  and  not 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  They  own. 
or  have  claims  on.  the  land  on  which  the 
deposit  is  located.  The  language  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act  Knd  the  intent  of  Congress  Is 
clear  Thev  have  the  right  to  develop  it.  If 
they  insist 

Then  the  Secretary  said 

I  urge  the  management  and  directors  of 
Keiuiecott  Corp.  who  will  make  this  decision, 
to  consider  and  weigh  most  carefully  the  very 
real  and  transcendent  v.iliies  that  will  be 
destroyed  If  mining  Is  begun  I  further  urge 
that  the  Sierra  Club  take  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  Inform  the  officers  and  share- 
holders of  the  company,  and  the  American 
public,  of  the  Issues  at  stake  on  Miners 
Ridge  The  Issues  are  not  simple  But  If  they 
are  pre.sented  fairly  and  completely  I  am 
confident  that  the  public  Interest  will  pre- 
vail. 

This  pressure  produced  editorials  and 
public  reaction  aealI^st  the  mining  com- 
pany such  as  tb.ese  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  New  York  Times  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
into  the  Recor.   at  this  point. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    edi- 
torials and   article   were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom   the  New  York  Times,  Apr    30,   1967 1 
l3   This    Mine    Necessary? 

Tlie  area  around  Glacier  Peak  In  the  state 
of  Washington  Is  one  of  this  nations  most 
beautiful  mountain  landscapes  Sparkling 
lakes.  Alpine  meadows  and  exrltlng  craggy 
peaks  make  It  the  American  equivalent  of 
the  .Mps  Experts  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice believe  that  It  surp.vsses  any  existing  na- 
tional park  m  lt.s  natural  beauty. 

A  park  In  this  area  hiis  been  under  study 
for  years,  but  long  t)efore  Glacier  Peak  gets 
national  park  statu.-;,  it  is  likely  to  get  an 
ugly  open  pit  mine  The  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation  has  under  consideration  the  de- 
velopment of  a  claim  It  has  long  held  In  the 
heart  of  the  Glacier  Peak  wilderness  The 
company  believes  that  Its  operations  will  not 
seriously  damage  the  scenery  But  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mine,  a  mill  will  be  constructed 
at  the  site  and  a  long  access  road  will  be 
built  to  move  the  copper  to  the  nearest  rail- 
road line  Not  only  the  scenery  but  also  the 
water  and  the  wilderness  quality  of  Glacier 
Peak  will  be  Irreparably  harmed  by  this  gross 
Intrusion  by  Kennecott 

The  ore  In  this  location  Is  valuable,  but  it 
Is  not  great  enough  In  quantity  to  be  of  de- 
cisive importance  m  Keiinecott's  operations, 
much  less  In  the  copper  needs  of  the  nation. 
As  against  Its  marginal  economic  Impiirtance. 
the  mine  would  have  major  adverse  eflecta 
on  a  scene  of  Incomparable  beauty  that  tills 
generation  should  hold  in  trust  for  all  future 
generations  Since  no  final  decision  has  been 
reached.  Kennecott  has  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  pvibllc  Interest  by  withholding  de- 
velopment of  Its  claim. 

[From   the   Washington    (DC  )    Post.  May  2. 

1967] 

U  S    Forest  Service  StrD/Es  To  Prevent  Big 

OPEN-Prr  Mine 

(By  Eric  Went  worth) 

The  U  S   Forest  Service  la  looking  for  ways 

to  block  Kennecott  Copper  Co   from  starting 


a  major  new  open-pit  mine  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  mountain  wilderness 

Forest  Service  officials  have  backing  in 
varying  degrees  from  their  bijss.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvUle  L  Freeman,  plus  Sen 
Henry  M  Jackson  ( D-Wash  i .  Rep  Lloyd 
Meeds  iD-W.ish.).  Wa,>:hington's  Gov  Daniel 
J  Evans  and  assorted  nature-lovers.  They 
concede,  however,  that  theu-  legal  powers 
are  limited. 

A  spokesman  for  Kennecott  said  the  giant 
mining  concern  has  made  no  decision  yet 
to  go  ahead  on  the  project,  but  should  be 
ready  to  decide  by  sunamer  He  said  he  ex- 
pected conservationists  to  raise  the  is.5ue  at 
Kennecotts  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
today 

$15-MILLKlN    PROJECT 

Kennecott  last  year  circulated  a  fact  sheet 
stating  the  project.  If  undertaken.  WLiuld  in- 
volve a  $15-milllon  Investment  and  produce 
12.000-to- 15.000  tons  of  copper  yearly  plus 
gold,  sliver  and  other  by-products  The  pit 
would  be  some  1501)  feet  In  diameter,  a  com- 
pany spokesman  added 

The  site  In  question  covers  some  3000  acres 
inside  the  spectacular  485.500-acre  Glacier 
Peak  WlldernciS  Area  In  the  North  Cascades 
Mountains  of  W.ishlngton,  northeast  of 
Seattle  The  area  Is  popular  with  hikers  and 
other  nature  lovers  Kennecott  owns  some 
350  acres  through  patented  mining  claims 
and  holds  mineral  rights  on  another  2650 
acres. 

Secretary  Freeman  himself  challenged 
Kennecotts  project  In  a  speech  April  7  to 
the  Sierra  Club,  a  militant  conservationist 
group,  in  San  Francisco  He  urged  the  com- 
pany to  "weigh  most  carefully  the  very  real 
and  transcendant  v.ilues  that  will  be  de- 
stroyed If  mining  Is  begun." 

riRST  SINCE    1964 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  major  public 
dispute  over  mining  operations  Inside  Fed- 
eral wilderness  areas  since  pa.ssage  of  the 
controversial  Wilderness  Act  In  1964. 

As  It  figures  in  this  case,  the  Act,  while 
establl.shed  to  protect  vast  expanses  of  wild- 
erness from  commercial  exploitation  does 
give  limited  recognition  to  private  mineral 
rights,  assures  access  across  Federal  wilder- 
ness land  to  holders  of  private  property 
within  the  wilderness  and  lets  the  Govern- 
ment acquire  such  property  only  with  the 
owner's  permission. 

TWO   POSSIBLE    APPROACHES 

Forest  Service  officials  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  asking  Congress  for  special  au- 
thority to  acquire  Kennecotts  property, 
though  they  concede  this  might  be  very 
expensive  Another,  possibly  more  farfetched 
approach  would  be  to  ask  Congress  to  amend 
the  Wilderness  Act  with  some  general  land- 
purch,\se  authority  against  mining  opera- 
tors It's  unlikely  Congress  would  reverse  the 
policies  It  set  In  1964 

The  Forest  Service  conceivably  could  try 
talking  the  company  Into  some  sort  of  volun- 
tary sale. 

In  any  event.  It  would  be  able  to  attach 
"reasonably"  conditions  to  granting  the  com- 
pany access  to  the  mine  site  Freeman  warned 
in  San  Francisco  that  If  Kennecott  goes 
ahead  with  the  project,  he  would  "take  steps 
to  Insure  that  the  highest  standards  of  per- 
formance and  restoration,  vinder  the  law.  are 
observed" 

(From  the  Washington   (DC  i    Post.  May  3. 
19671 
Crisis  at  Miners  Ridge 
The  country  Is  facing  Its  first  major  crisis 
under  the  Wilderness  Act.  That  statute  passed 
In  1964  Is  designed  to  save  for  all  future  gen- 
erations  the   finest   of  our   remote  and   un- 
tamed   mountains    and    foresw     One    region 
thus   supposedly    protected   Is   the   fantastic 
Glacier    Peak    Wilderness.    In    the    State    of 
Washington's    North    Ca.scades    often    called 
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the  "Americtn  Alps."  Here  Is  one  of  the  most 
alluring  samples  of  the  unspoiled  manless 

world. 

But  In  the  midst  of  this  "ocean  cf  moun- 
tains, frozen  in  space  and  time."  as  Secre- 
tary Freeman  recently  called  It,  Is  an  en- 
clave known  as  ..liners  Ridge.  The  Kenne- 
cott Copper  Co.  owns  3000  acres  of  land  (or 
the'  mineral  rights  to  it )  and  Is  talking  of 
developing  an  immense  open-pit  mine.  Mr. 
Freeman  shocked  many  conservatlon-mlnded 
groups  when  he  said  that  the  decision  on 
iponlng  the  mine  lies,  not  with  the  Secre- 
larv  of  Agriculture,  but  with  Kennecott 
Ccpper. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  was  merely 
.acknowledging  what  the  law  itself  provides. 
Section  5  says  that  where  privately  owned 
land  is  completely  surrounded  by  national 
forests  the  private  owner  "shall  be  given 
such  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  access"  to  his  land.  This  seems  to 
mean  that  the  copper  company  can  claim  Its 
mineral  from  this  choice  wilderness  regard- 
less of  what  damage  may  be  inflicted  on  a 
priceless  national  heritage. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  leaving  a 
ghastly  scar  in  the  place  of  natural  beauty. 
Construction  of  an  industrial  road  into  the 
area  and  possibly  smelting  plants  would 
destroy  lu  character  as  untouched  wilder- 
ness. Some  day  the  Nation  may  be  in  sucli 
dire  need  of  copper  that  this  „acriflce  will 
h»ve  to  be  made.  But  no  such  question  arises 
today,  and  when  the  time  comes  surely  the 
decision  should  be  made  by  a  responsible  na- 
tional agency  rather  than  a  private  company 
Interested  primarily  in  profits 

In  our  view  the  Wlldernees  Act  should  be 
amended  In  two  Important  particulars.  It 
should  authorize  t  le  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  condemn  such  enclaves  In  a  wilderness 
area  and,  short  of  condemnation,  to  per- 
mit their  exploitation  only  under  conditions 
compatible  with  preservation  of  the  wild- 
erness. Meanv.'hile  there  Is  some  comfort  in 
Secretary  Freeman's  pledge  to  use  every  re- 
source at  this  command  to  protect  the  public 
interest  In  this  primeval  retreat. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  The  headlines  of  the 
articles  I  have  just  Inserted  read:  "Crises 
at  Miners  Ridge,"  and  "U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice Strives  To  Prevent  Big  Open-Pit 
Mine,"  and  "Is  This  Mine  Necessary?" 

What  assurances  do  the  people  of 
Utah  and  the  Anns  contemplating 
construction  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  have  that  some  conservation 
group  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  say :  "De- 
spite the  legal  right  the  companies  have 
to  build  their  factories — and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is  clear — please  try  to 
stop  them  because  of  the  damage  they 
can  do  to  nearby  Antelope  Island." 

The  Federal  presence  on  Antelope  Is- 
land might  effectively  prevent  another 
imaginative  development  whose  poten- 
tial also  has  become  evident  only  since 
1960.  Most  of  the  fresh  water  which 
comes  Into  the  lake  flows  down  from  the 
high  mountains  to  the  east  and  where 
the  streams  enter  it  the  lake  water  is 
almost  fresh.  For  generations  people  of 
Utah  have  been  dreaming  of  building  a 
dike  system  anchored  on  the  island, 
which  creates  a  small  fresh  water  lake 
near  the  homes  and  farms — alongside 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  All  they  needed 
was  satisfactory  diking  material  that  was 
cheap  enough.  Now  they  have  found  that 
material  in  the  form  of  fine  tailings  from 
the  smelters  of  the  great  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Pit  at  Bingham.  Moved  in  the  form 
of  liquid  slurry  through  a  flexible  system 
of  pipes,  before  the  turn  of  the  next 


century  these  tailings  can  build  dikes 
and  beach  causeways  and  roadbeds  any- 
where within  the  lake's  boundaries.  The 
variety  of  their  uses  Is  almost  unlimited. 
We  must  not  let  this  development  be 
stopped  by  an  Island  Federal  Monument 
whose  shores  in  national  park  tradition 
must  be  held  inviolate  and  aloof  even 
against  impounded  water.  And  we  need 
but  look  at  a  Park  Service  policy  about 
impounding  water  within  the  borders  of 
a  national  park  or  monument  in  the 
record  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  hear- 
ings when  there  was  a  question  of  some 
water  backing  up  into  the  Grand  Can- 
yon from  one  of  the  dams. 

Turning  now  for  a  look  at  the  costs 
of  this  development  I  should  point  out 
that  the  record  I  have  made  in  the  hear- 
ing held  on  Jime  12.  1967,  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  is  quite  clear.  Let  me 
summarize  it  for  the  Senate: 

In  1963,  sometime  between  January 
and  March,  the  Utah  Legislature  created 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  which 
was  given  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
In  1964,  the  authority  secured  three  of- 
ficial appraisals  of  the  costs  of  the  Is- 
land with  an  eye  toward  creating  the 
beach  on  the  northern  end. 

These  appraisals,  according  to  infor- 
mation given  me  by  the  authority,  ranged 
from  $22  to  $27  an  acre.  With  these  ap- 
praisals in  hand  the  authority  instituted 
condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire 
4,000  acres  at  the  north  end  for  its  bath- 
ing beach  project. 

They  •won  this  In  the  district  court, 
and  they  won  It  in  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  3  to  2  decision  over  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  Island  Ranching  Co., 
the  owner  of  the  island,  which  obviously 
did  not  want  to  sell  4,000  acres  for  $25 
an  acre  when  a  higher  price  was  await- 
ing in  the  shadows  through  a  Federal 
National  Monument  bill. 

Then  one  Justice  of  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court  died  and  a  rehearing  was  arranged. 
The  supreme  court  reversed  itself  when 
the  new  Justice  Joined  the  original  two, 
and  with  one  vacancy,  the  court  this 
time  ruled  3  to  1  that  the  language  giv- 
ing the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  was  faulty. 
Consequently,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Au- 
thority had  to  halt  its  activity. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  the  Island  Ranch- 
ing Co.  at  this  point  decided  the  best 
way  to  protect  itself  against  new  State 
action  that  could  begin  when  the  faulty 
language  was  cancelled  was  to  Join  forces 
with  Senator  Moss  and  the  Governor 
and  work  to  help  get  the  Island  made  a 
national  monument. 

So,  in  January  1965,  Senator  Moss 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  a  new 
version  of  S.  25  which  would  take  over 
the  entire  island  for  $1.7  mUlion  and 
which  would  authorize  another  $9  mil- 
lion for  development. 

The  bill  got  nowhere  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress so  in  the  90th  Congress  the  bill 
was  reintroduced  on  January  12,  1967, 
this  time  with  a  land  acquisition  figure 
of  $2,245,000. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Park  Serv- 
ice on  AprU  28,  1967. 1  was  told  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  $1.7  milUon  for  land 
acquisition  contained  an  amount  of  $1.5 
million  for  the  actual  purchase  of  land 
with  $200,000  to  cover  possible  legal  and 


other  costs  incurred  in  the  actual  acqui- 
sition. 

Considering  the  26,000  acres  as  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  purchased,  this  di- 
vides into  a  price  of  about  $57  plus  an 
acre. 

In  explaining  the  new  figure  of  $2,- 
245,000  the  Park  Service  said  they  had 
raised  the  amount  that  might  be  spent 
actually  for  land  acquisition  from  $1.5 
million  to  $1.6  million  leaving  $645,000 
for  administrative  costs  with  which  to 
close  the  deal.  That  figure  astounded 
me — $645,000  for  closing  a  deal  on  an 
island  which  has  had  one  owner  since  the 
turn  of  tho  century. 

In  all  fairness  I  should  point  out  that 
since  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  $2,245,000  figure  Senator 
Moss  has  offered  an  amendment  mak- 
ing the  total  no  more  than  $1.7  million 
and  I  would  like  to  think  that,  on  papei 
at  least,  I  have  saved  the  taxpayers  some 
$600,000. 

Going  back  to  the  Utah  side  of  the 
issue,  when  the  Utah  Legislature  met  in 
1967  and  passed  a  law  clearing  up  the 
right  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, this  law  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Island  Ranch- 
ing Co.  who  admitted  he  lobbied  against 
it.  But  he  did  not  succeed. 

This  time  the  authority  in  April  1967 
secured  a  new  appraisal  at  $50  an  acre 
from  one  of  the  three  original  apprais- 
ers— Mr.  Marcellus  Palmer  who,  3  years 
earlier  had  appraised  the  value  at  some- 
where between  $22  and  $27  an  acre.  His 
new  $50  figure  was  for  the  2,000  acres 
on  the  north  end  which  comes  to  $200,000. 
In  addition  he  added  a  figure  of  $72,- 
657.80  for  severance  damages  to  pay  to 
the  Island  Ranching  Co.  for  whatever 
damage  they  would  suffer  if  they  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operation  by 
losing  the  2,000  acres. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  in  passing,  that 
while  I  was  on  the  island  earlier  this 
spring  with  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, I  asked  him  why  he  was  willing 
to  deal  with  the  State  if  It  reduced  his 
demand  from  4.000  to  2,000  acres,  and 
his  answer  was  in  effect  that  "we  can 
give  up  the  2,000  acres  without  suffering 
any  problem  with  our  ranch  operations 
but  the  4,000  acres  would  give  us  a  prob- 
lem." 

So  they  are  now  oeing  given  $72,657  to 
compensate  severance  damage  which  he 
admitted  would  create  no  loss  of  operat- 
ing capability. 

In  summary,  then,  in  1964  three  ap- 
praisals were  made  with  a  figure  of  $25 
an  acre.  In  1967  one  of  the  three  ap- 
praisers doubled  his  appraisal  and  added 
$72,000  for  severance  damages  and  then 
through  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority, 
the  State  of  Utah  made  a  lease  after 
saying  they  would  not  take  it  to  con- 
demnation despite  the  fact  the  legisla- 
ture gave  them  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  This  amounted  to  a  price  for 
the  2,000  acres  of  land  being  raised  in 
value  from  $25  an  acre  to  $105  an  acre. 
There  is  one  final  matter  on  which  I 
think  I  must  speak,  and  I  do  this  with 
some  regret,  because  it  has  been  charged 
within  the  last  2  or  3  days  that  I  have 
been  conducting  a  one-man  campaign 
to  kill  this  proposal.  If  this  were  true, 
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one  would  think  that  the  people  of 
Utah  would  be  delucing  me  with  mail 
against  "ly  position.  I  can  report  that 
this  yea.'  I  have  received  a  erand  total  of 
32  letters  with  respect  to  this  bill,  eisht 
criticizing  my  position  and  24  approving 
it.  When  the  Governor  wires  and  says 
there  is  overwhelmina;  support  and  de- 
mand for  the  bill  in  Utah,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  translate  32  letters  as  over- 
whelmingly representing  1  million 
people. 

Frankly,  moot  of  the  people  in  the 
State  of  Utah  have  no  feeling  one  way 
or  another.  Among  those  who  do  have 
an  opinion,  my  contacts  indicate  that  a 
majority  are  in  general  agreement  with 
me  that  the  State  should  proceed  with 
the  development  and  they  are  well-.satis- 
fied  that  the  current  procedure  of  State 
ownership  is  best. 

Since  this  matter  came  up  early  in  this 
session  of  Congress  I  undertook  to  make 
a  study — which  actually  turned  out  to 
be  a  sxiTvey  of  sorts — regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Utah. 

I  first  turned  to  the  hearing  record  for 
November  1960.  86th  Congress  on  S.  2984 
as  amended  which  was  the  Antelope- 
Fremont  proposal  and  discovered  the 
following:  13  witnesses  for  the  plan:  22 
against  the  plan;  and  22  uncommitted. 

In  the  hearing  record  for  S  25  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses  there  were  12 
for  the  plan — however,  four  of  these  said 
they  would  be  for  it  provided  there  could 
be  a  Joint  agreement  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government — 10  against 
the  plan,  and  one  uncommitted. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  tell  a  story. 
I  had  a  friend  who  served  in  World  War 
I  as  a  British  officer  and  became  very 
much  indoctrinated  with  the  military 
attitude.  Whenever  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  where  he  had  made  a  mistake 
or  a  misstatement,  his  eyes  would  twinkle 
and  he  would  say,  "Bad  stafT  work.  Bad 
staff  work." 

I  refer  to  a  letter  from  my  colleague 
[Senator  Moss  1  obviously  written  to  off- 
set a  letter  I  wrote  earlier  in  the  week. 
and  which  says : 

It  is  not  true,  as  Senator  Bennett  claims, 
that  there  Is  very  little  support  for  the  bill  in 
Utah.  It  haa  the  support  of  Governor  Ramp- 
ton,  the  Utah  Legislature,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Authority,  the  Utah  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission,  the  Utah  Travel 
Council,  the  Utah  Leai?ue  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Otcden  Chambers  uf 
Commerce,  aa  well  as  the  three  dally  news- 
papers In  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  list 
of  so-called  support  we  find:  Governor 
Rampton.  There  is  no  question,  the  Gov- 
ernor Is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Next  we  find :  Utah  Legislature.  This  is 
in  error.  When  the  Governor  signed  the 
1967  legislation  giving  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Authority  the  power  to  eminent  do- 
main this  was  reported  In  the  daily 
papers  in  this  manner — and  I  quote  now 
form  the  Deseret  News  of  March  8,  1967: 

The  governor  reiterated  an  earlier  request 
that  legislators  adopt  a  Joint  resolution 
which  would  strengthen  Senator  Moss'  hand 
In  obtaining  enactment  of  his  bill  The  legis- 
lator* were  non-committal  toward  such  a 
resolution  this  late  in  the  session. 

In  fact,  no  resolution  was  adopted. 
We  also  have  an  editorial  from  the 


Salt  Lake  Tribune  dated  April  8.  1967,  in 
which  we  find: 

The  Tribune  erred  In  an  editorial  April  5 
when  It  said  the  Utah  Legislature  had 
endorsed  the  creation  A  the  national  monu- 
ment. 

We  also  have  a  letter  from  State  Sen- 
ator LaMar  Buckner  of  O^'den,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  States  SB.  60  Great  Salt 
Lake  Authority  bill.  Senator  Buckner  re- 
ports : 

.\  completely  erroneous  impression  has 
been  created  by  the  backers  of  the  Federal 
program,  that  the  Utah  Legislature  has  en- 
dorsed the  Federal  development  of  the 
Island 

And  I  have  also  received  a  joint  letter 
signed  by  both  the  president  of  the  Utah 
Senate.  Senator  Haven  J.  Barlow,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  Utah  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Representative  Franklin  W. 
Gunnell  who  said : 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  there  Is  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  legislature  has  restored  the 
authority  and  provided  ample  funds  for  the 
development  of  Antelope  Island  and  that 
under  no  conditions  do  they  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  involved,  not  even  In 
the  balance  of  the  Island  becoming  a  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Another  paragraph  said: 

Our  feelings  concerning  the  development 
of  Antelope  Island  are  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  voted  unanimously  for 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  when  the 
bill  w;is  received  in  the  Senate,  and  the  sub- 
stantial margin  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
llves  would  indicate  that  they  are  In  favor  of 
state  development  of  the  north  end  of  the 
Island  Had  the  Legislature  felt  otherwise.  It 
would  not.  in  my  opinion,  have  appropriated 
$400,000  for  the  general  fund  for  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Authority  plus  another  $190,000 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  made 
previously. 

Next  on  the  Senator's  list  of  support 
we  find  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority. 
This  is  tiue  today,  although  up  until 
1965  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  had 
been  in  favor  of  the  State's  program. 

Next  we  see  Utah  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission.  This  Is  debat- 
able since,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  March  29, 
1967,  the  director  of  the  commission  said 
that  the  commission  would  favor  some 
sort  of  cooperative  arrangement  on  both 
a  State  and  Federal  level. 

Next  IS  listed  "The  Utah  Travel  Coun- 
cil." This  Is  another  case  of  bad  staff 
w^rk.  We  find  in  t.he  hearings  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  June  15,  1966,  a  statement 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murray  M.  Moler, 
chairman  of  the  Utah  Travel  Council, 
which  reads: 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  SUite  council 
to  endorse — or  oppose — specific  legislation  on 
any  level. 

Now  "The  Utah  League  of  Women 
Vot^r.s  ■■  I  have  made  a  thorough  search 
of  my  files  and  can  find  no  communica- 
tion from  the  Utah  League  of  Women 
Voters,  but  today,  over  the  telephone,  one 
or  two  Members  have  told  me  they  have 
never  been  told  how  the  league  stands, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Next  we  see  "Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 
Chambers  of  Commerce."  So  the  record 
can  bo  complete  I  shall  read  the  Salt 
Lake  chamber's  resolution  on  the  mat- 
ter at  this  time: 


Be  It  resolved  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Committee  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  na- 
tional monument  status  for  Antelope  Island 
With  the  provision  that  it  does  not  interfere 
wall  future  economic  development  of  the 
S'L.ite,  with  a  furtlier  proviso  l.hat  the  law 
establishing  Uie  national  monument  pro- 
vides for  the  leasing  of  appropriate  Unds 
to  the  State  of  Utah  in  a  suit.ible  location 
lor   state  park  and   rerreatlonal    purposes. 

I  offered  such  an  amendment,  and  the 
Senate  voted  it  down — by  a  narrower 
margin,  I  admit,  than  I  expected. 

The  Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce 
resolution  fully  endorses  a  i.^osition  taken 
earlier  calling  for  implementation  of  the 
State's  S.B.  60  "as  promptly  as  possible," 
the  bill  that  restored  it  back  to  the  Great 
Suit  Lake  Authority  to  establish  eminent 
domain  on  the  lake. 

My  colleague  has  referred  to  the  three 
dally  newspapers.  As  I  read  those  edito- 
rials, I  would  say  one  of  the  newspapers 
is  definitely  for  the  bill,  one  of  them  has 
been  on  both  sides,  and  the  Opden  paper 
is  very  carefully  noncommittal. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Authority  is  now  listed  as 
heavily  favoring  .S.  25.  I  should  point  out 
that  prior  to  the  changeover  in  State 
administrations  in  1965  the  members 
were  in  favor  of  a  State  program,  which 
they  would  administer.  However,  once 
they  came  under  the  control  of  the  new 
governor  who  named  a  new  Democratic 
majority  their  viewpoint  chanRed. 

One  other  interesting  de\elopment 
regarding  support  or  nonsupport  of  the 
Federal  bill  occurred  recently  when  on 
June  24  the  Utah  Young  Democrats  In 
their  State  convention  in  Ogden  voted 
to  recommit  to  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee for  further  study  a  resolution  .sud- 
porting  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
Moss  on  development  of  Antelope  Island 
as  a  National  Monument.  I  should  point 
out  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  however, 
that  on  June  28  the  Young  Democrats — 
this  time  not  in  convention  but  in  some 
sort  of  executive  meeting — in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  lamely  fashion,  said  they 
really  "intended"  to  commend  Senator 
Moss  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  Utah 
and  his  work  with  regard  to  Antelope 
Island.  But  the  resolution  originally  was 
recommitted. 

We  have  all  seen  the  list  of  those  so- 
called  suporters  of  the  legislation  and  so 
that  the  record  can  be  complete.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  list  those  favoring  the  State 
l)roposal — as  I  do,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
enough  times. 

We  have  in  favor  of  a  State  bill: 

The  Utah  State  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
26  to  0  The  Utah  State  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  iiassed  the  same  bill. 
49  to  15.  Representative  Franklin  Gun- 
nell, speaker  of  the  Utah  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Senator  Haven  Barlow, 
pre.sident  of  the  Utah  State  Senate.  Salt 
Lake's  Mayor  J.  Bracken  Lee.  Salt  Lake 
Commi.ssioner  Conrad  B.  Harrison.  Salt 
Lake  Commissioner  James  Barker.  Mr. 
Rodney  Sutton,  planning  director  of  the 
Davis  County  Planning  Commission.  Pro- 
Utah,  an  organization  composed  of  Salt 
Lake  City  bu.sine.ssmen,  to  develop  Utah's 
commercial  potential.  Mr  Stanley  M. 
Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Davis  County 
Commission  as  well  as  fellow  Commis- 
sioners Glen  W.  Flint  and  Richard  S 
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Evans.  Mr.  Ray  Buchanan,  president  of 
Utahans,  Inc.,  an  organization  composed 
of  tourist-oriented  businessmen.  Former 
Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  Layton  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Clearfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  South  Davis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Box  Elder  County  Commis- 
sion, Miles  P.  Romney,  and  the  Utah 
Mining  Association,  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Richards,  part  owner  of  nearby  Fremont 
Island. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  the 
Senate  should  know  that  last  year  Davis 
County  conducted  a  survey  at  the  end 
of  the  uncompleted  road  which  was  be- 
ing moved  toward  Antelope  Island,  and 
out  of  3,000  answers  returned  it  was 
found  that  87  percent  of  the  people  re- 
ported they  would  like  to  see  Antelope 
Island  developed  as  a  State  park.  The 
main  reason  given  was  to  keep  control  at 
the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  Federal 
action  now  would  be  unfortunate  and 
untimely.  The  State  is  already  on  the 
way  to  develop  a  State  park  to  provide 
the  desired  bathing  facilities  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island.  The  economic 
development  of  the  mineral  resources 
In  the  water  of  the  lake  is  just  about  to 
begin.  A  new  Federal  presence  in  the 
lake — with  the  Park  Service  rigid  rules 
for  preserving  the  sanctity  of  its  bound- 
aries— could  cause  trouble.  In  addition, 
the  Park  Service,  under  its  traditional 
policies,  could  be  expected  to  oppose  the 
creation  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  which  has 
long  been  the  dream  of  the  people  of 
Utah,  particularly  if  they  are  going  to 
try  to  preserve  the  island  in  its  original 
state.  There  was  no  fresh  water  lake 
then. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  facts  lead 
me  to  the  basic  feeling  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  should  be  rejected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  of  Utah  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes,  and  I  shall  try  to  hold  my- 
self to  that.  I  know  we  have  kept  the  Sen- 
ate a  long  time.  I  must,  however,  answer 
one  or  two  assertions  made  by  my  col- 
league. 

He  worries  about  whether  or  not  this 
Is  going  to  Impede  the  development  of 
minerals  out  of  the  lake.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  he  has  not  read  the  bill.  If 
he  had  read  section  4,  he  would  have 
read  that: 

Neither  the  provisions  of  this  Act  nor  the 
establishment  of  a  montiment  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  (1)  restricting 
or  preventing  in  any  way  the  acquisition,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  by  the 
State  of  Utah,  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  person  of  any  right  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  any  water  flowing  Into  the 
Great  Salt  Lake;  (B)  any  water  comprising 
a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  or  (C)  any 
minerals  (Including  oil  or  gas)  or  chemicals 
Within  or  under  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  or  (2) 
impairing,  diminishing,  or  affecting  In  any 
way  any  valid  right  of  any  such  State,  sub- 
division, or  person  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
such  water,  minerals  (including  oil  or  gas), 
or  chemicals;  except  that  nothing  In  this 
section  shall   be   construed    as    authorizing 


any  such  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  person  to  exercise  any  such 
rights  referred  to  In  this  section  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  monument  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  to  build  dikes 
within  such  monument,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  hereof,  or  (3)  restricting  or  prevent- 
ing the  State  from  exercising  any  right  it 
may  have  to  construct  roads  or  dikes  across 
any  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  alter  the 
shoreline,  or  to  take  any  other  lawful  action 
on  the  shores  or  bed  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
outside  of  this  monument. 

This  monument  consists  only  of  the 
island,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  nearly 
200  square  miles.  All  the  chemical  extrac- 
tion areas  are  away  from  the  island. 
This  act  protects  them. 

The  Senator  says  that  perhaps  some 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  National 
Park  Service,  would  not  be  so  sympa- 
thetic. We  do  not  care  about  that.  It  is 
written  into  the  law.  The  only  place  they 
can  come  back  and  get  the  law  changed 
is  right  here. 

So  all  the  rights  on  the  lake  are  pre- 
served, and  the  Senator  is  talking  non- 
sense when  he  says  there  is  any  threat 
to  the  extraction  of  minerals  or  the 
maintenance  of  water  levels,  or  any  other 
thing. 

He  quoted  Murray  Moler,  said  he 
talked  to  him  on  the  phone,  and  said  that 
Murray  Moler  is  not  so  sold  on  this 
project. 

I  read  from  page  31  of  the  hearings 
at  which  Mr.  Moler  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness, on  the  15th  of  June  1966,  at  which 
he  said,  on  line  2 : 

A  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument 
would  fit  perfectly  Into  the  pattern  that  has 
already  been  established  so  well. 

The  tourist  and  convention  committee  of 
the  Greater  Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
stoutly  endorsed  S.  25,  as  other  spokesmen 
for  the  chamber  will  detail  at  this  hearing. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Moler.  He  talks  about 
editorials  from  the  State  papers.  Mr. 
President,  here  we  have  a  whole  sheaf  of 
them.  We  have  not  had  a  contrary  edi- 
torial yet.  They  have  all  supported  the 
bill. 

I  had  a  poll,  too.  I  sent  out  a  number 
of  questionaires.  3,220  people  answered 
the  questionnaire. 

The  bill  was  favored  by  3,010  out  of 
3,220  replies.  So,  we  can  see  what  I  am 
talking  about  when  I  say  that  the  sup- 
port in  the  State  is  overwhelming. 

The  National  Parks  Advisory  Board 
has  endorsed  the  bill  by  resolution.  That 
Is  in  the  record. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
dorses the  bill.  Mr.  Hartzog  has  testified 
in  favor  of  it.  The  Department  prepared 
a  brochure  on  it  that  has  been  widely 
distributed. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
adopted  a  resolution  and  sent  it  to  my 
colleague  and  me,  in  which  they  say : 

Now  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  foregoing 
recitations,  It  Is  hereby  firmly  resolved  and 
declared,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Utah  delegation  therein  be 
advised  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
endorses,  approves  of  and  recommends  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  a  national 
monument  on  Antelope  Island  and  In  fur- 
therance thereof,  that  S.  26  of  the  90th  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  calling  for  the  same, 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 


The  Utah  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission report  can  be  found  on  page  47 
of  the  record.  The  Brigham  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  in  favor  of  it. 

The  support  in  the  State  is  overwhelm- 
ing. I  think  the  record  is  complete.  We 
have  a  thorough  record  in  this  matter. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  scenic 
and  scientific  attractions  of  the  whole 
West  is  Antelope  Island  where  the  beach, 
the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  can  be  observed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I  pre- 
maturely yielded  back  may  be  restored. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  object  unless  I  may 
have  equal  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  had  equal 
time.  However,  thinking  the  Senator  was 
ready  to  vote,  I  said  that  I  would  yield 
back  my  time.  However,  the  Senator  did 
not  yield  back  his  time. 

I  am  merely  asking  if  I  can  recover 
the  time  that  I  inadvertently  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  just  retain  the  time 
that  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  at  the  point  where  we  will  say, 
"Yes,  it  is  so.  "  or  "No,  it  ain't  so." 

Murray  Moler,  as  I  have  already  read, 
indicated  clearly  that  he  was  not  speak- 
ing for  the  State  of  Utah  Travel  Council. 
I  do  not  know  his  idea  as  an  individual, 
but  he  said  on  page  30  of  the  hearings: 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  Council  to 
endorse  or  oppose  specific  legislation  at  any 
level. 

My  colleague  said  that  he  sent  out 
more  than  3,200  questionnaires  and  re- 
ceived 3,000  replies  that  were  favorable 
to  his  position.  He  said  that  that  shows 
overwhelming  support.  I  will  match  his 
3,000  against  my  3,000  at  the  end  of  the 
road  near  the  island.  My  replies  show 
that  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  united 
or  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

My  colleague  made  a  major  point  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  now  written  safe- 
guards in  the  bill  which  will  make  it 
impossible  to  interfere  with  the  mineral 
development  of  the  lake. 

There  are  two  things  that  come  to  my 
mind  when  he  says  that. 

The  first  is  the  Secretary  Freeman 
speech  from  which  I  quoted  at  length. 
If  they  cannot  get  it  legally,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  develop  public  pressure  with  re- 
spect to  mineral  development. 

The  other  thing  is  that  in  the  Canyon- 
lands  authorization  bill,  when  it  went 
from  the  Senate,  there  were  certain  pro- 
visions written  in  the  bill  to  protect  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  great  area.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  bill  got  to  the  other  body, 
those  provisions  were  knocked  out.  The 
Senate  allowed  them  to  be  knocked  out 
in  conference. 

So,  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  have  protected  these  things  in  any 
bill  merely  because  the  bill  hsis  gone 
through  one  body. 

I  would  rather  be  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  which  might  raise  a  threat. 
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Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  or  2  minuies 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
moiLS  consent  tiiat  various  material  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  material  consists  of  certain  edi- 
torials which  do  not  appear  in  the  hear- 
ings. There  is  al.^  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Hampton  to  me.  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  by  Senator  Bennett  to 
various  Senators,  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
by  me  to  a  numt)er  of  Senators  on  tliis 
subject,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  May  19 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  me  haviriK  to  do  with  the  choos- 
ing of  a  concessionaire  for  this  Island 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Ogden   SUndard- Examiner,   .\pr. 
■M.   1967  I 
Amtixopi  Isi-.^HD  Hhocram  Progress 
The   Great   Salt    L.iUe    .MUhorsty    has    cer- 
tainly proceeded   with   dlspat.;h   in  carrying 
out  the  directive  In.m  tUe  19ti7  Utah  Legis- 
lature to  expedite  development  ot  Antelope 
Island. 

The  authority  .-ind  the  Island  Ranching 
Co..  owners  of  the  unique  Island  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Gre.tt  Salt  Lake,  have  reached 
tentative  agreement  on  an  arrangement  that 
has  great  promise. 

A  le»«e-purchaie  plan  Is  being  drafted  for 
consideration  of  necesiiary  authorities  that 
calls  for  acquisition  of  2.000  acres  on  the 
northern  end  ot  the  island  for  a  purchase 
prlc«of  taicooo 

The  money  w  uld  be  paid  over  10  years  in 
regular    installments. 

By  1977  the  state  would  own  the  2.000 
acres — unless  pending  legislation  In  Congress 
for  purchase  of  the  entire  Island  as  a  national 
monument  goes  through  and  Uncle  Sam 
buys  Antelope. 

The  lease -pur  chase  program  h.is  many 
virtues. 

It  means  that  long  controversy  over  sUte 
acquisition  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Island, 
particularly  the  fine  swimming  beach  In 
Brldger  Bay.  is  now  over  There  should  be  no 
more  litigation  of  the  type  that  has  long 
•tailed  the  Islands  recreational  development. 
If  there  are  no  further  hitches-  -  and  none  is 
In  sight — the  road  from  Syracuse  west  to- 
ward the  northern  part  of  Antelope  can  b« 
qulcUy  completed,  possibly  late  this  summer. 
Then  the  vexing  matter  of  fresh  water 
can  be  resolved  by  drilling  of  wells  or  piping 
of  water  from  the  mainland 

And.  finally,  work  on  the  Brldger  Bay 
beach  can  be  done. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  was  granted 
$400,000  by  the  1967  Legislature.  Ic  also  has 
about  $200,000  remaining  from  prior  appro- 
priations. 

Just  how  far  this  money  will  go  depends, 
obvlotisly,  on  the  price  tags  that  go  on  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  project  It  won't  provide 
anything  deluxe — but  it  should  get  the  Job 
done  for  now. 

The  state  win  have  at  least  provided  a 
beach  where  tourists  can  be  talcen  with  pride 
for  the  float  in  Great  Salt  Lake  that  so  many 
want. 

What  happens  after  the  Brldger  Bay  phase 
la  up  to  Congress. 

All  sources  agree  that  Antelope  Island 
would  have  greater  stature  as  a  national 
monument.  And  federal  funds  would  be  es- 
sential to  provide  a  connecting  road  from 
Brldger  Bay  to  the  lakes  south  shore  so 
visitors  can  have  a  desired  "loop"  route. 

The  state's  program  takes  this  pKJtentlal 
federal  role  Into  consideration.  Nothing  is  to 
be  done  on  Antelope  that  would  be  incom- 


patible with  the  high  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

So  there's  a  poeslbility  that  the  state  of 
Utah,  by  making  the  Investment  now  under 
the  lease-purchase  arrangement  will  get  the 
neetled  development — and  eventually  be  re- 
paid by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  pioneering  now 
about  to  start 

It's  a  good  deal  all  around. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Jan  20.  1967) 
riME  To  Push  A.ntclope  Island  "Pabk" 
V  ih  s' ite  financial  dlflicuItleB,  coupled 
wUh  the  urgent  need  to  exi>and  lourlst- 
economic  resources,  should  encourage  more 
local  support  of  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  An- 
telope Island  Th's  famous  and  unique  tourist 
asset  li  IS  Ijt'Tii  neglected  too  long. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  *ho  has  had  a  bill 
In  Congress  since  1960  for  National  Park 
Service  administration  of  the  island,  has  an- 
nounced he  plans  to  reintroduce  the  measure 
In  the  present  sesalon  and  press  for  action 
c^n  It  The  proposal  w;is  aired  at  hearings  of 
the  Senate  P.irks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee :n  Salt  Lake  City  last  year,  with  most 
witnesses  favoring  the  general  plan. 

Meantime,  plans  are  under  way  to 
strengthen  or  clarify  the  euunent  domain 
powers  of  the  Great  Siilt  Lake  Authority,  es- 
tablished by  the  State  Legislature  In  1963. 
The  Utah  State  Supreme  C.airt  recently 
ru  cd  that  the  authority  could  not  legally 
condemn  the  prlvately-ownrd  4  000  acres  at 
ttte  island's  north  end,  as  it  hid  proposed 
to  do.  for  a  public  bathing,  boating  and  gen- 
eral recreatinn  area.  Governor  Hampton  and 
members  of  the  Great  Calt  Lake  Authority 
have  emphasized  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  state  and  national  plans.  In  fact 
both  may  be  reeded  to  acquire  and  develop 
the  island  and  protect  its  unique  scientific 
and  recreational  advantages  The  owners  of 
the  island  are  especially  opposed  to  selling 
only  part  of  It  for  a  park  or  resort. 

The  Moss  bill  would  de«lgnate  the  entire 
Island  of  29  000  acres  of  land  and  adjacent 
water  i  1  000  feet  out  from  shore)  as  the  na- 
tional monument,  with  the  provis«j  that  the 
.state  would  be  given  a  ln.ng-torm  concession 
to  develop  and  operate  recreational  f,acllities 
at  the  north  end  and  be  allowed  ti)  continue 
with  diking  activities  In  an  ex{)erlnipntAl  pro- 
gram to  create  a  fresh-water  lake  on  the 
eastern  .shore  of  the  Island  The  remainder  of 
the  island  would  be  kept  in  its  semi -primi- 
tive state.  The  Moss  bill,  which  has  been 
amended  and  re.lned  repeatedly  in  accord- 
ance with  Utah  requirements,  would  not  in- 
terfere with  chemical  and  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  operations  under  way 
or  contemplated  elsewhere  on  or  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  The  Tribune  Is  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  Moes  bill  in  principle. 

We  commend  to  all  interested  tiie  pub- 
lished account  of  the  hearings  of  the  Sen^ite 
stibcommlttee  on  the  Moes  bill  (Senate  25) 
recently  published  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfHce  The  117-page  booklet  emphasi/.ea 
the  sevenil  advantages  of  federal-state  coop- 
eration in  developing  and  protecting  the 
Island. 

Tlie  National  Park  Service  estimates  that 
acquisition  of  the  non-federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  recommended  would 
cost  abotjt  $1700.000.  that  development 
wjuld  TtKiulre  about  $8,840  0(X>  and  annual 
operating  costs  would  amount  to  $300,000. 
Governor  Rampton  explained  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  state  of  Dtah  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  entire  island  but  agreed  that  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  it  all  in  pub- 
lic control.  He  said  he  did  not  fear  conflict 
with  the  federal  government  in  administer- 
ing the  island.  Haven  Barlow  of  Davis 
County,  now  president  of  the  Utah  State 
Senate,  agreed  that  the  state  could  not 
finance  the  undertaking  as  envisioned  by  the 
Moss   bill   but  expressed   his  country's   deep 


Interest  in  utilizing  the  recreational  advan- 
uiges  of  the  area. 

The  bill  for  the  national  monument  may 
need  further  distilling  but  It  seems  to  include 
the  safeguards  needed  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  of  the  lake  without 
diluting  the  recreational  advantages  of  An- 
telope Island.  Tlie  possibility  of  a  loop  trip 
from  the  island  to  Promontory  Point  and 
Golden  Spike  and  back,  as  envisioned  by  the 
National  Park  Service  (through  proper  loca- 
tion of  dikes)  adds  to  the  recreational 
posel  bill  ties. 

I  From  the  Ocden  Stsndard-Examiner, 

March  9,  19671 

Unihed  AtnoN  Advances  Lake  Plan 

The  long-sjught  p-ogram  for  development 

of   the   recreational   potential   of   Great  Salt 

Lake  is  now.  finally,  back  on  the  main  line 

wltii  a  comparatively  clear  track  ahead. 

The  Great  Salt  Luke  Authority  bill  that 
was  slgnfd  Into  law  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony Wedne'^day  by  Gov  Calvin  L  Rampton 
Is  more  than  Just  a  piece  of  routine  legisla- 
tion. 

It  shows  what  unified  action  can  do 
Development  of  tlie  lake,  particularly  the 
enticing  S''lmminc:  beach  <n  the  northwest 
shores  of  Antel.ipe  I.sland,  has  been  a  dream 
of  Duvls,  Weber  and  Box  EUder  county  civic 
ieade-s  for  years. 

Pour  years  ago  Uie  Ct  ih  Legisl.iture 
created  a  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  to  han- 
dle the  state's  role  In  the  program. 

But  it  bogged  down  In  the  f.ice  of  legal 
complications  over  acqviiring  nece.'isary  acre- 
age on  the  privately-owned  Antelope  Island. 
Despite  the  far-sighted  efforts  of  the  Davis 
County  Commission  in  beginning  a  road  from 
Syracuse  to  Antelope  Isl.md,  it  appeared  the 
project  was  doomed  la.st  fall. 

That's  when  the  cooperative  effort  renlly 
st.irted   m  jvlng. 

Executive  Vice  President  D.  Keith  Hunt 
of  the  Greater  Ogden  Chiunber  of  Commerce, 
w. >rkint;  clusc'ly  with  other  officials  >'f  the 
chajnber  and  its  Conunlttccs.  liad  a  mt-etin:; 
Called  in  Ogden  on  a  wiutry  Saturday  mnrn- 
inp,  JU't  .as  the  1967  Legi.^I.iture  w.\s  starred. 
Pniblem.s  were  reviewed.  Those  at  the  ses- 
sion showed  a  rem,irkable  solidarity  In  sup- 
porting a  request  th.it  the  Gre.it  Salt  Lake 
Autliority  be  continued,  with  Its  powers  to 
acquire  needed  land  reinforced,  until  the 
Syracuse-Antelope  road  could  be  finished 
and   the  Brldger  Bay  beach   develope<l. 

Gov  Rampton  gave  his  support  to  the  bl- 
partls.Tn  effort  Weber  County  Sen  E  LaMar 
Buckner  led  the  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  State 
Senate  The  legislation  pas-sed.  including  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000  With  other  funds 
already  available,  this  should  get  the  im- 
niedi.'ite  project  done. 

The  next  step  In  the  lake  development 
project  comes  Monday  in  Washington  when 
Chairman  Alan  Bible  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  Utah  Sen  Frank  E.  Moss' 
bill  to  create  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument. 

The  Moss  bill  is  IdenMcal  to  the  Utah  Dem- 
ocrat's previous  proposal,  subject  of  a  Utah 
hearing  last  year,  that  would  authorize  ex- 
penditure of  $8  to  $10  million  for  further 
land  acquisition  and  road  and  facility  con- 
struction on  Antelope  Island. 

The  legislation  Includes  a  provision  that 
the  state  of  Utah  could  enter  Into  a  con- 
cession agreement  with  the  National  Park 
Service  for  operation  of  the  swimming  beach. 
So  the  state's  work,  under  the  Great  Lake 
Authority  bill  signed  Wednesday,  can  go 
ahead  and  later  be  dovetailed  into  the  federal 
program — should  Congress  approve  the  Moss 
bill  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  larger 
project. 

The  unified  effort  should  pay  off,  ■within  • 
few  years,  when — for  the  fiirt  time  since  the 
lake  receded  and  left  Saltalr  high  and  dry— 
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Utahans  will  have  a  Great  Salt  Lake  beach 
where  they  can  proudly  take  visitors,  as  well 
as  do  their  own  swimming,  floating  and 
sunning. 

I  From  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Feb. 

13,  1967] 

Progress  on  Great  Salt  Lake  Bill 

The  UUih  Slate  Senate  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  that  is  aimed  at  getting  recrea- 
tional development  of  Great  Salt  Lake  back 
on  the  track. 

The  measure,  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
week  on  a  unanimous  vote.  Is  specifically 
designed  to  keep  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Au- 
thority in  business  long  enough  to  complete 
a  road  to  Antelope  Island  and  build  a  modest 
swimming  facility  on  the  Island's  Brldger 
Bay 

There's  a  longer-ranfte  goal.  too. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  contains 
language  that  will  require  the  state  develop- 
ment on  Antelope  Island  to  conform  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

This  provision  has  two  distinct  advantages: 

1  It  will  preclude  any  honkey-tonk  atmos- 
phere on  the  north  end  of  Antelope  Island. 
That's  the  way.  we  know,  most  Utahans  want 
the  facilities  to  be.  ''/' 

2  And  it  paves  the  way  for  a  Joint  federal- 
state  venture  on  Antelope  Island,  when  the 
cl,iy  comes  that  the  Island  Is  made  a  national 
monument. 

The  Senate  bill,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, included  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  purchase  of  private  land  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Island,  for  the  road  work  and  for 
the  beach  enterprise. 

In  addition,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
may  use  funds  previously  appropriated  but 
not  spent  because  of  a  legal  snarl  in  earlier 
authority  legislation  that  clouded  Its  right 
to  use  condemnation,  if  necessary,  to  ac- 
quire the  land.  This  cloud  has  been  removed 
in  the  new  bill. 

However,  the  state's  allocation  of  slightly 
more  than  $600,000  would  finance,  at  best, 
only  a  small,  minimum  beach  facility. 

If  Antelope  Island  is  to  become  the  tourist 
attraction  that  it  merits,  a  greater  expendi- 
ture will  be  necessary  eventually.  And  that 
will  take  federal  financing  as  the  Island  be- 
comes a  national  monument,  which  it  should. 

US  participation  through  the  monument 
bill  would  also  provide  the  only  means  of 
getting  the  entire  island  development,  par- 
ticularly access  roads  to  the  south  that  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  tourist-desired  loop 
highways. 

National  monument  status  would  also  give 
Antelope  Island  a  more  prominent  spot  on 
tourist  maps,  since  the  reputation  of  Na- 
tional Park  facilities  will  always  exceed 
those  of  any  state  program. 

National  Park  experts  have  surveyed  the 
Island  and  rated  It  as  deserving  of  national 
designation. 

Northern  Utahans  led  the  fight  for  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  In  the  Senate.  They 
are  certain  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  discussion 
that  now  begins  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

They  know,  from  many  meetings  held  in 
our  area,  that  development  of  the  Island  as 
a  No.   1    recreation   center   is   long   overdue. 

There's  no  place  In  the  United  States  quite 
like  Great  Salt  Lake!  Where  else  can  tour- 
ists—and natives,  too — float  like  a  cord  with 
such  ease? 

Utah  enjoyed  tremendous  publicity  In 
ywrs  gone  by  when  the  lake  was  higher 
and  resorts  like  Saltalr— and  those  at  Syra- 
cuse and  Farmington  before  that — were  the 
focal  point  for  picnickers,  bathers  and  danc- 
ers. 

But  the  lake  receded  and  left  the  old 
resorts  high  and  dry.  Existing  facilities  on 
the  South  end  have,  for  years,  been  meager, 
hampered  by  shifting  salt  beds,  lack  of  fresh 
*ater,   poor   access,   capricious   winds  and  a 


Slope  north  from  the  water  line  that  is  too 
gentle. 

At  Brldger  Bay  on  Antelope  Island,  it's 
a  different  story. 

A  natural  harbor  offers  protection  from 
the  winds.  The  beach  is  white  sand,  not 
salt.  The  water  Is  clear  and  the  beach  slopes 
at  a  more  hospitable  and  inviting  angle. 

Fresh  water,  to  be  sure,  is  scarce.  But 
there  are  some  springs  that  might  be  devel- 
oped— or  supplies  can  be  piped  from  the 
mainland  over  the  causeway  leading  west- 
ward from  Syracuse. 

Sen.  E.  LaMar  Bucknji^  of  Weber  County, 
who  led  the  Senate„iK5or  fight  for  the  leg- 
islation, classlfieg'^e  Salt  Lake  bill  as  the 
most  import^Ktaccomplishment  of  the  up- 
per hous^-<o  date,  so  far  as  our  part  of  Utah 
is  concerned.  We  agree — and  believe  that 
the  House  should  follow  the  path  already 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

After  4  Years:   Antelope  Island  Le\st; 
Purchase  Now  Arranged 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  has  finally 
come  to  terms  with  the  Island  Ranching 
Corp.  on  a  lease -purchase  arrangement  of 
2,000  acres  of  the  north  end  of  Antelope 
Island,  announced  County  Commissioner 
George  Buzianis,  a  member  of  the  authority. 

The  announcement  came  after  four  years 
of  negotiations  and  court  battles.  The  au- 
thority has  been  seeking  the  land  to  develop 
part  of  the  island  for  recreation.  Tentative 
plans  include  boating,  swimming,  motel  and 
restaurant  faculties. 

Mr.  Buzianis  stated  that  the  GSLA  met 
with  Governor  Calvin  Rampton  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Island  Ranching  Corp. 
Tuesday  and  agreed  to  rent  the  land  on  the 
island  for  10  years  for  a  total  of  $210,000. 
The  money  Is  to  be  paid  in  $21,000  a  year 
Increments,  with  the  state  receiving  free  title 
to  the  property  after  Its  tenth  payment. 

Although  the  price  sounds  a  little  ex- 
orbitant Mr.  Buzianis  pointed  out  that  the 
$210,000  figure  includes  more  than  Just  the 
purchase  price.  It  also  Includes  $100,000  In 
severance  damages  to  the  Island  Ranching 
Corp.,  in  Ueu  of  damage  to  its  operation. 
It  also  includes  the  cost  of  graveling  a  road 
across  to  the  island  from  Syracuse,  Utah. 
He  said  the  road  would  require  some  7,000 
feet  of  flu  and  the  State  Road  Commission 
would  begin  work  on  the  road  within  60  days. 
He  added  that  piecemeal  purchase  would  also 
be  non  interest  bearing. 

Mr.  Btizianis  stated  that  the  main  reason 
the  GSLA  decided  on  a  lease  purchase  ar- 
rangement was  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  considering  the  Island  as  a  National 
Park. 

"And  If  SB  25,  which  Is  on  the  Senate 
floor,  should  pase,  It  will  become  a  National 
Park,"  be  said. 

The  commissioner  disclosed  that  if  the 
state  had  purchased  the  land  outright,  the 
Island  would  not  be  considered  for  a  National 
Park. 

If  SB  25  passes  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment buys  the  Island,  the  Island  Ranching 
Corp.  wUl  return  all  of  the  state's  payments 
with  the  exception  of  $7,000  per  year  for  a 
lease  payment,  he  noted.  Then,  he  said,  the 
state  will  have  to  lease  land  from  the  fed- 
eral government  If  It  wants  recreation  on  the 
Island. 

Mr.  Buzianis  stated  that  before  the  lease 
purchase  goes  into  effect,  It  'will  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Island  Ranching  Corp.  and 
be  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
He  disclosed  that  May  15th  has  been  set  as 
a  target  date  for  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

JxTLY  12,  1967. 
My  colleague,  Senator  Bennett,  has  sent 
you  a  letter  bitterly  attacking  my  Great 
Salt  Lake  Monument  bill  (S.  25)  which  is 
schedtiled  for  action.  I  point  out  that  it  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 


It  is  not  tsue,  as  Senator  Bennett  claims, 
that  there  is  very  little  support  for  the  bill 
in  Utah.  It  has  the  support  of  Governor 
Rampton,  the  Utah  Legislature,  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Authority,  the  Utah  State  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission,  the  Utah  Travel 
Council,  the  Utah  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  the  three  daily  news- 
papers In  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 

It  Is  not  true  that  Antelope  Island  is  not 
worthy  of  monument  status.  It  Is  a  "scientific 
p:em  "  and  the  National  Advisory  Board  en 
Parks  and  Monuments  recommended  in  1963 
that  it  be  made  a  National  Monument. 

It  is  not  true  that  Utah  would  be  a  victim 
of  "federal  intervention."  The  State  does 
propose  to  develop  a  small  end  of  the  Island 
"in  accordance  with  the  standards,  regula- 
tions, objectives  and  btisic  plans  proposed 
for  Antelope  Island  by  the  National  Park 
Service."  The  State  looks  to  the  Service  to 
develop  this  unique  Island  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans. 

The  truth  is  that  the  opposition  to  the 
bill  comes  almost  entirely  from  Senator 
Bennett. 

I  ask  that  your  decision  be  made  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  which  I  am  prepared  to 
present  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Ted. 

July  10,  1967. 

The  Senate  schedule  this  week  shows  that 
we  will  consider  S.  25,  a  bill  creating  a  na- 
tional monument  out  of  Antelope  Island  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah. 

I  plan  to  oppose  this  legislation  for  a 
number  of  reasons  and  I  am  ■writing  to  give 
you  one  or  two  of  them  and  to  ask  your 
support  In  helping  us  to  kill  the  proposal. 

The  State  of  Utah  has  Just  completed  an 
arrangement  to  lease  2,000  acres  which  are 
the  only  worthwhile  portion  of  the  island 
for  a  state  park  complete  with  bathing  facili- 
ties. S.  25  which  would  call  for  a  takeover 
of  the  entire  island,  would  be  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  federal  Intervention  into  an  area 
where  the  State,  with  overwhelming  support 
from  the  Utah  Legislature,  has  chosen  to 
move  on  its  own. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  view  of  most  Utahans, 
as  well  as  many  officials  within  the  National 
Park  Service  Itself  (although,  obviously 
they  cannot  speak  up),  and  others  through- 
out the  country  that  Antelope  Island — which 
Is  really  a  barren,  overgrazed  desert  Island — 
is  not  worthy  enough  to  be  included  within 
the  Park  Service  system.  It  definitely  would 
not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  system  nor 
would  it  even  come  close  in  scenic  or  any 
other  comparison  with  most  of  our  great 
parks  and  monuments  In  the  country. 

I  can  find  very  little  support  for  this  bill 
In  Utah  and  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
opposition  in  the  county  in  Utah  where  the 
island  lies. 

I  plan  to  outline  my  'views,  tracing  the 
inflated  purchase  price  in  some  detail  as 
well  as  presenting  many,  many  more  reasons 
for  my  opposition  when  the  bill  comes  up. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  helping 
me  to  kill  this  bill. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Salt  Lake  Crrv,  Utah, 

July  11, 1967. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  people  of  Utah  are  In  overwhelming 
support  of  S.  25  all  major  newspapers  In  the 
State  have  editorialized  In  support  of  the 
bill,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  the  State 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  its  environs,  has  passed  a  resolution 
In  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture in  enacting  a  bill  to  create  a  State  park 
on  the  north  end  of  the  Island  specifically 
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provided  that  the  creation  of  such  park 
should  be  compaUble  with  a  national  monu- 
ment on  the  balance  of  the  Island.  The 
establishment  of  a  national  monument  is 
completely  compaUble  with  the  State's  pro- 
posed development  and  wtu  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  State  of  the  proposed  State 
development.  We  believe  Antelope  Island  to 
be  fully  worthy  of  national  monument  status 
Its  geological  value  Is  unique.  The  National 
Park  Service  concurs  In  this  opinion. 

Calvin  L  Rampton, 

Governor  of  Utah. 

Department     of     the      Interior. 

Washington,  DC  .  Uay  19.  1967. 
Hon.  F«ANK  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

D«A«  Senator  Moss:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  15  In  which  you  ask  three 
questions  concerning  3  25.  the  bill  you 
Introduced  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment. In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purpoBes."  The  questions  and  our  answers 
are  as  follows 

1.  If  8.  25  should  be  enacted  In  the  form 
It  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  April  3. 
1967.  would  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  authority  to  enter  Into  a  concession 
agreement  with  the  State  of  UUh  under 
such  laws  and  reflations  as  the  Secretary 
would  apply  to  private  concessioners? 

The  answer  Is  In  the  amrmatlve.  In  report- 
ing S.  25,  the  Committee  deleted  from  the 
bill  a  specific  provision  which  authortied  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Utah  under  which  the  State 
could  provide  certain  recreational  facilities 
and  related  facilities  and  services  within  the 
national  monument.  Such  provision  was  un- 
necessary, however,  since  under  16  U  S.C. 
sections  3,  17b,  and  20,  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  under  which  the  State  could  pro- 
ylde  such  facilities  and  services.  As  we  stated 
In  the  departmental  report  of  March  10. 
1967.  on  8.  35,  any  agreement  with  the  State 
would  be  governed  by  the  same  policies  that 
•pply  to  private  concessioners. 

3.  If  the  answer  to  question  number  1  Is 
In  the  affirmative,  would  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority be  limited  or  restricted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  8B-349? 

Public  Law  89-349  requUes  the  3ecretar>- 
of  the  Interior  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  encourage  and  enable  private 
persons  and  corporations  to  provide  and 
operate  visitor  facilities  and  sernces  In  the 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Act  does  not.  however,  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State  under  which  the  State 
would  construct  and  operate  such  facilities, 
asstmilng,  of  course,  th.it  the  State  has  au- 
thority to  bind  Itself  to  an  agreement  that  is 
consistent  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  that 
Act  and  the  Department's  concession  policies. 
3.  Does  the  Commutes  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  a  concession  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Ut.ih  by  virtue  of  the  lan- 
guage set  forth  in  the  Committee  report  to 
accompany  S   25 ' 

The  answer  is  m  the  a.Tlrmatlve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gj:;>«ge  E   Robinso.v. 
Deputy  Assistant  Sfc-etary  of  the  Irtenor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  the  opportunity  at  last, 
after  a  period  of  approximately  5  year.s 
of  perfecting  the  bill,  to  now  establush 
one  of  the  great  landmark  monuments 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

My  colleacue  says  that  I  have  written 
safeKiiards  Into  the  pending  bill.  I  ah- 
sure  the  Senate  that  they  have  been  In 
the  blU  all  along.  This  Is  the  bill  that  we 


have  worked  out  over  a  long  period  in 
conferences  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  with  the  Governor,  with  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  and  with  the 
people  of  Utah. 

I  believe  this  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  to  create  this  national 
monument. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  is,  indeed.  The  telecram 
which  I  have  just  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  strongly  recommends  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a.sk  either  one  of  the  main  participants 
in  the  discussion  whether  the  desire  of 
other  States  to  have  projects  termed  as 
national  monuments  was  indicated  in 
the  hearings? 

I  ask  the  question  as  a  forerunner  of 
what  we  can  expect  In  the  next  session 
and  the  sessions  following  when  other 
States  will  come  ^n  and  ask  for  what  are 
supposed  to  be  extraordinary  geograph- 
ical situations  and  places  of  historical 
richness  to  be  accepted  as  national 
monuments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1.  and  on  the 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Jackson  I .  Indeed,  there  are  proposals 
that  come  forward  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  as  to  whether  they  are 
worthy  to  be  Included  in  the  National 
Park  System. 

The  first  thing  that  must  appear  be- 
fore we  look  at  them  is  the  clearance 
of  the  National  Parks  Advisory  Board. 
This  board  Is  composed  of  private  citi- 
zens of  great  distinction.  They  come 
from  all  walks  of  life,  including  pres- 
ently the  editor  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, who  happens  to  be  tlie  chairman 
this  year. 

That  is  a  tough  hurdle  in  the  first 
place. 

If  the  project  is  recommended  by  them, 
then  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
makes  a  study,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  makes  its  recommendation. 

We  then  .start  our  hearint^s.  This  com- 
mitue  is  not  rubber  stamping  any  kind 
of  m-jnument  or  historical  site  or  park. 
I  can  a:«ure  you. 

The  committee  completed  Its  work. 
There  were  five  separate  hearings  on  this, 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  Washinpton. 

The  committee  then  act.s.  The  commit- 
tee voted  unanimously  to  send  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That 
means  that  every  committee  member 
was  convinced.  The  bill  is  now  before  us 
on  that  basis 

Mr  L-^USCHE  Mr  President,  can  the 
Senator  identify  any  of  the  areas  that 
have  been  sugRested  or  mentioned  In  the 
hearings  as  being  potential  national 
monuments  that  ought  to  be  accepted 
for  flnanclng  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
menf 

Mr  MOSS  I  think  there  was  the  Agate 
National    Monument   out   in   Nebraska. 


That  was  considered  by  the  committee 
not  long  ago.  Of  course,  the  Redwoods 
National  Park  is  under  consideration. 

North  Cascades  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

These  are  items  that  are  now  before 
the  committee.  We  work  on  such  mat- 
ters all  the  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
give  an  additional  answer? 

The  Advisory  Council  on  National 
Parks  meets  twice  a  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  it  approved  four 
proposed  national  monuments,  parks, 
or  historic  sites,  of  which  one  has  been 
adopted.  There  was  one  in  Texas,  two  In 
Minnesota,  and  one  in  Indiana.  In  1966 
it  approved  17  additional  sites,  of  which, 
.so  far  as  I  know,  only  the  Indiana  dunes 
has  been  approved.  So  a  sizable  number 
have  been  coming  up  every  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  number  been 
increasing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  1965  there  were 
four,  and  in  1966  there  were  17. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
late to  my  colleagues  my  experience  while 
sitting  as  the  chief  executive  of  Ohio. 
From  every  county  came  applications  for 
the  establishment  of  historic  sites  in  the 
counties.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  places  of  ancient  activity  in  the 
community,  and  it  was  said  that  this  is 
important  in  the  history  of  Ohio.  Many 
of  the  sites  were  offered  to  the  State  as  a 
gratuity,  provided  the  State  would  agree 
to  finance  permanently  the  operation  of 
the  historic  site. 

After  I  was  deluged  by  applications 
from  counties.  I  became  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  the  cost  that  would  be  en- 
tailed If  and  when  the  State  began  ac- 
cepting the  many  gratuitous  gifts  or  of- 
ferings that  were  made  to  it. 

The  builduig  of  monuments  entailing 
a  permanent,  irrevocable  expenditure,  \s 
a  matter  that  cannot  be  looked  upon 
lightly.  I  recognize  that  there  are  his- 
toric sites — Rcolosically,  historically,  and 
otherwise— that  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  States  and  by  the  Nation.  We  have 
50  States.  While  this  debate  was  in  prog- 
ress, I  began  to  look  around  to  see  where 
in  Ohio  I  would  find  a  site :  and  we  have 
some  Islands  down  off  the  Sandusky  Bay, 
with  the  traces  of  tlie  Ice  A^'e  upon  the 
rocks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Those  islands  definitely 
fall  within  the  category  of  historic  sites. 
I  will  begin  looking  for  monuments  to 
be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Others  will  begin  lookin.g  for  them.  In 
Ohio,  each  of  the  88  counties  were  try- 
ing; to  present  sites,  and  in  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  we  will  have  50  States  offer- 
ing sites  to  be  accepted  in  the  categories 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett 1  just  de.scribtd. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should   like   to  make   one   comment  to 
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clear  up  something  that  may  create  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  have  the  authority 
to  condemn  State  property.  The  State 
now  owns  2,000  acres  at  the  end  of  the 
island.  The  representatives  of  the  Park 
Service  have  informed  me  that  they 
would  insist  upon  the  whole  island.  Per- 
haps the  State  is  willing  to  give  it  up 
without  condemnation,  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  words  in  the  bill  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  gift, 
purchase,  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds"  carry  with  them  the  power  of 
condemnation,  and  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  State  has  leased  2,000 
acres  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and 
in  the  lease  itself  the  State  contemplates 
turning  the  land  over  to  the  Federal 
Government,  having  the  lease  termi- 
nated at  that  point.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
provision  that  a  portion  of  their  money 
may  come  back  at  the  time  this  happens. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  State  plans  to 
do.  So  the  State  is  not  going  to  be  moved 
any  place  It  does  not  want  to  move,  and 
this  Is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  for  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
correct  that  statement.  This  is  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement.  This  is  not  a  lease 
alone.  It  is  a  lease-purchase  agreement 
under  which  the  State  will  acquire  title 
to  the  land. 

There  is  a  matter  of  time  involved.  If 
this  bill  could  be  passed  while  the  pres- 
ent administration  Is  in  the  statehouse, 
they  would  see  that  the  State  surren- 
dered its  land.  But  there  are  other  admin- 
istrations and  other  times,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  time  will  pass  to  the  point 
where  the  purchase  actually  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  stand  corrected,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  lease-pui'chase  agree- 
ment. If  the  State  pays  its  rental  for  10 
years,  and  If  within  the  10  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  taken  the 
Island  pursuant  to  this  bill,  then  the 
State  may  get  title  10  years  from  now. 
So  I  say  that  as  of  now  the  State  has  a 
lease  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  25.  It 
was  my  pleasure  last  week  to  join  Sena- 
tor Moss  in  flying  over  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  Antelope  Island,  and  I  can  at- 
test to  the  unique  rugged  beauty  of  this 
area.  We  flew  low  over  the  world  re- 
nowned salt  waters,  and  over  Antelope 
Island  itself.  We  saw  the  striking  moun- 
tains which  rise  nearly  half  a  mile  above 
the  lake,  the  swimming  beach  and  rec- 
reation area  at  the  north  end  of  the  Is- 
land, and  some  of  the  buffalo  and  deer 
which  live  on  the  Island. 

Establishment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National  Monument  would  afford  recog- 
nition to  an  area  which  is  at  once  a  world 
famous  natural  phenomenon,  an  impor- 
tant geological  site,  and  an  area  of  rec- 
reational pleasure  for  contemporary 
Utahans.  It  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
further  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities which  serve  almost  three-quar- 


ters of  the  people  of  Utah.  It  is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  many  conservation  and  rec- 
reation measures  which  Congress  has 
enacted  in  recent  years.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senate  will  enact  S.  25  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
and  the  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxjrdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  are  absent  on  ofiQcIal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each  vote 
"yea". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebrsiska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr, 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(No.  189  Leg.] 

YEAS — 46 


Bartlett 

Ellender 

Inouye 

Bayh 

Errln 

Jackson 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Brewster 

Gore 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Omening 

Long.  Mo. 

Cannon 

Hart 

Long,  La. 

Church 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Clark 

Hill 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGree 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 


Anderson 

Baker 

Burdick 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Harris 


Morse 

Moss 

Nelson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Sparkman 

NAYS— 35 

Pannln 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

HoIUngs 

Hru>-ka 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 


Bpong 
Stennls 
Symington 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Lauscho 

MlUer 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

SfOtt 

Smith 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

'Williams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Hayden 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Metcalf 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pastore 


RusscU 

Smathcrs 

Talmadge 

Tydings 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  bill  (S.  25  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  LONG  of 
Louisiana  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WEST  GERMANY  AND  NATO 
FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  it  was  announced  in  Bonn  that 
the  West  German  Cabinet  had  reached 
a  decision  to  cut  the  German  defense 
budget  by  the  equivalent  of  $2.3  billion 
for  the  period  1968  to  1971.  Although  it 
Is  not  yet  clear  what  the  practical  effects 
of  this  budget  cut  will  be,  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  well-informed  German 
sources  that  one  result  will  be  a  sizable 
reduction  in  West  German  troop  strength 
of  some  40,000  to  60.000  men.  Another 
probable  result  is  a  reduction  of  planned 
German  armament  purchases  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  going 
beyond  the  substantial  reductions  pre- 
dicted earlier  this  year. 

According  to  press  reports,  which  I 
understand  to  be  accurate,  Chancellor 
Kiesinger  explained  the  reduction  of  the 
defense  budget  by  referring  to  the  need 
for  reappraisal  because  of  "the  general 
world  situation  and  the  development 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization." He  Is  said  to  hav-  denied  that 
the  gap  in  the  German  budget  was  the 
main  factor  responsible  for  reductions 
In  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  occasion 
several  times  this  year  to  remark  favor- 
ably on  the  efforts  of  the  new  West  Ger- 
man Government  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
If,  as  reported,  current  plans  to  trim 
West  Germany's  military  establishment 
and  to  emphasize  the  defensive  posture 
of  its  armed  forces  form  part  of  these 
efforts,  they  are  a  hopeful  development. 
For  it  Is  undeniable  that  West  Ger- 
many's military  potential  has  been  a 
source  of  suspicion  and  even  fear  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  And  It  has 
long  been  my  view  that  one  way  to  re- 
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duce  political  tension  In  Central  Europe 
Is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  forces  which 
are  In  confrontation  there  I  now  gather. 
from  Chancellor  Klesingers  statement. 
that  the  West  German  Government 
would  agree,  and  I  applaud  this  conclu- 
sion. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  frank.  Mr 
President.  If  I  did  not  say  that  the 
recent  decision  of  the  West  German 
cabinet  was  also  disquieting  on  several 
counts. 

In  the  first  place,  this  decision,  along 
with  recent  press  reports  that  Bel«lum. 
the  Netherlands  and  Canada  are  seri- 
ously considering  reductions  in  their 
forces  in  West  CJermany.  casts  a  new 
and  rather  unfavorable  lit;ht  on  the  re- 
cently concluded  trilateral  talks  involv- 
ing West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  Obviously,  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  these  negotiatioiLs 
were  not  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  a  major  reduction  of 
West  German  armed  forces  In  fact,  on 
April  26.  Secretary  McNamara  told  a 
meeting  of  the  combined  Subcommit- 
tee of  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe — a  subcommittee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  that — 

There  Is  no  major  reduction  In  tnllUary 
strength  planned  by  any  of  the  major  NATO 
countries  that  I  know  of 

Of  course,  there  was  never  any  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  the  conclusions  reached 
In  the  trilateral  talks  pointed  toward  a 
new  round  of  diCScult  discussions  on 
troop  levels  and  associated  foreign  ex- 
change costs  in  1968.  But  it  now  seems 
clear  that  the  patchwork  of  financial 
concessions  and  agreements  on  token 
troop  reductions  produced  by  the  trilat- 
eral negotiations  is  already  coming  apart 
at  the  seams.  I  have  the  discouraging 
impression  that  during  7  long  months  of 
arduous  discussions,  the  trilateral  nego- 
tiators failed  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter — that  is,  to  the  need  for  more 
than  token  and  tentative  adjustments  to 
the  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe 
In  recent  years. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  source  of 
disquiet,  Mr.  President.  As  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  know.  I  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  United  States  is  main- 
taining an  excessive  number  of  troops 
in  EXtrope — excessive  in  terms  of  the  mil- 
itary and  political  situation  there  and 
excessive  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
troops  maintained  by  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. Members  will  recall  that  when  a 
planned  redeployment  of  35,000  U.S. 
forces  from  West  Germany  to  the  United 
States  was  announced  in  early  May.  I 
greeted  this  decision  as  "a  good  first 
step."  In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  West  German  cabinet.  I  now  feel 
obliged  to  corxfess  to  some  disillusion- 
ment. Members  of  the  Combined  Sub- 
committee were  solemnly  assured  by  ad- 
maistration  spokesmen  that  any  reduc- 
tiOTi  beyond  35.000  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely adverse  psychological  effect  on 
West  Germany.  But  now  West  Ger- 
many's highest  political  officials  have 
shown  that  their  own  estimate  of  the 
threat  from  the  East  permits  substantial 
reductions  in  their  defense  budget  and 
military  effort. 


Mr  President.  I  believe  tliat  it  is  not 
the  mark  of  sound  pulitical  judgment 
that  we  should  appear  to  lake  the  ques- 
tion of  a  possible  threat  in  We.'tern  Eu- 
rope more  seriously  than  those  most  di- 
rectly concerned  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
not  in  our  interest — or  in  Germany  s 
interest — that  we  should  be  more  mili- 
tant about  the  defense  of  Germany  than 
the  Germans  themselves. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  new  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  result  of  persuading 
our  G.jvernment  that  the  planned  rede- 
ployment of  35.000  American  troops  from 
West  Germany  tj  the  United  States  can 
be  followed  in  tiie  not  so  distant  future 
by  further  redeployments 

Let  me  mention  a  last  disturbing  im- 
pression which  I  hope  will  be  dissipated 
by  subsequent  events  The  question  of 
allied  troop  strength  in  Central  Europe 
IS  obviously  a  matter  for  multilateral 
discu.ssion  and  agreement  within  NATO. 
But  the  record  shows,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret,  that  more  often  than  not  vital 
decisions  affecting  the  levels  and  combat 
capability  of  NATO  farces  have  been 
taken  unilaterally  by  our  European 
partner.s 

The  trilateral  talks  were  supposed  to 
have  laid  the  basis  foi  orderly,  equitable, 
and  mutually  agreed  adjustments  in 
tr(X)p  levels  and  strategy  It  now  appears 
that  this  expectation  was  prematurely 
optimistic  It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that 
the  impression  that  a  unilateral  decision 
has  been  taken  by  the  West  German 
Government  will  prove  not  to  be  correct. 
The  West  German  Government  has  al- 
ways urged  the  United  States  to  be 
scrupulous  in  this  respect;  I  am  sure  that 
they  intend  to  be  no  less  scrupulous. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  transcript  of  the  two  hear- 
ings held  by  the  sut>committee  at  which 
Secretary  McNamara,  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  Undersecretary  Katzenbach  testified, 
will  be  published  some  time  next  week, 
as  the  executive  departments  concerned 
have  now  finally  concluded  making  the 
necessary  security  deletions.  I  trust  that 
this  transcript  will  prove  helpful  to 
Members  as  the  subjects  the  subcommit- 
tee considered  have  assumed  new  topical 
importance 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  articles:  'Bonn 
Plans  Cuts  in  Army,"  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  July  7,  1967;  ■West  Germany 
Reassessing  Army's  Role."  from  the 
Washington  Post.  July  7,  1967;  'West 
Germany  Plans  a  Sizable  Cut  in  Its  De- 
fense Budget."  from  the  New  York  Times. 
July  7,  1967;  'Bonn  Troop  Cut  To  Re- 
new NATO  Debate,"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  July  8,  1967;  'Bonn  To  Review- 
Defense  Policy,"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  July  8,  1967 ;  "West  German  Army 
Faces  Broad  Reorganization,"  from  the 
New  York  Times,  July  12.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  7.  1967) 
Bonn    Plans   Cexs   in    Army — Sources   Sat 
Defense    Will    Take    Brunt    of    Budget 
Slashes 

(By  Stuart   S    Smith t 
Bonn.  July  6. — The  Kleslnger  Administra- 
tion   has    agreed    to    defense    spending    cuta 


which  will  shrink  the  West  German  Army 
by  60.000  men.  about  13  per  cent,  and 
sharply  reduce  the  Federal  Republic's  jet 
Stnrftghter  forces,  ofHclal  sources  announced 
iiiday 

These  rocket-armed  jets  are  capable  of 
c.irrving  nuclear  weapons 

The  Cabinet  decision,  which  will  prune  the 
lii(j8  t.j  1971  defense  budgets  by  some  $2  2.S0.- 
OUO.OOO  under  what  w.ts  formerly  pLuined. 
win  necessitate  a  tlioruugh  revision  in  the 
nations  Atl.intlc  alliance  ro'.e  and  will 
(  I  ubiles.sl"-  have  a  prufound  effect  on  Cen- 
tral European  political  conditions.  It  was 
predicted. 

FUVR-TEAR     PROGRAM 

The  cuts  were  made  In  the  su-called  me- 
dium-term economic  plan,  which  Is  a  four- 
year  program  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
pendlturs  and  quicken  the  lagging  West 
Cirrman    econiir»-y 

It  included  some  slashes  In  the  Social 
Ministry's  spending  plan  but  reportedly 
not  enough  to  alarm  Hans  Kalzer,  the  Fed- 
eral  Labor  Minister. 

The  program  was  pushed  through  the 
Cabinet  by  Franz  Josef  .Strauss,  the  Fcderul 
Finance  Minister,  and  Karl  Schiller,  the 
Federal  Economics  Mlnl.ster.  over  the  stnnu- 
oiis  objections  of  Gerhard  Schmeder.  the 
West  German  Defense  Mlmster.  who  warned 
yesterday  that  cutting  the  Army's  strength 
Is  bound  to  reduce  the  Feder:.l  R' publics 
political  weight  on  the  continent 

PERSONAL    RIVALRY 

Some  observers  thoui^ht  it  likely  that  per- 
son.il  rivalry  between  Schroeder  and  Strauss. 
who  was  once  Defense  Minister  himself,  may 
well  ha', e  played  a  part  In  the  Finance  Min- 
isters proposals.  In  any  event,  the  Frank- 
furter RuTidfchau.  an  Independent  Frank- 
furt newspaper,  said  this  morning  th:it  the 
Cabinet  decLslon  ml^h*  well  weaken  Schrce- 
ders  position  In  the  Government  and  may 
even  permanently  affect  his  political  future. 

Yesterday,  reliable  sources  said.  Schoeder 
warned  his  colleagues  that  the  slashes  will 
have  .serious  conse<iuences.  particularly  as  no 
corresponding  cuts  have  been  made  in  the 
Warsaw    Pact    forces    In    Eastern    Europe 

PARTNER    AMKNABLE 

However,  the  Cabinets  Social  DemocraU 
were  presumably  amenable  to  making  the 
Defense  Ministry  carry  the  burden  of  re- 
establishing West  German  fiscal  stability,  as 
the  smaller  coalition  partner  h.as  long  advo- 
c.aed  reduced  troop  strength  and  a  "de- 
nuclearization" of  the  country's  military 
forces 

A.S  it  Is.  the  reliable  sources  said  today,  the 
Defense  Ministry  will  have  to  reduce  its  pres- 
ent 460.000-man  force  to  400.000  men  The 
cuts  will  be  principally  In  Army  troop  levels 
and  In  the  rockets  and  Jet  fighter-bombers 
which  can  carry  American  nuclear  warheads 
If  the  United  States  President  so  orders. 

This  reduction  would  be  tantamount  to 
abandoning  previously  agreed-upon  NATO 
commitments.  Tlie  alliance's  five-year  Bravo 
Plan  calls  for  West  German  military  forces 
U)  Increase  to  580.000  men  by  1972. 

The  Bravo  Plan  foresaw  a  total  West  Ger- 
man defense  expenditure  of  $31,000,000,000 
for  the  coming  live  years,  but  a  year  ago  this 
was  reduced  to  $28'.250.000.0OO.  The  Strauss 
program  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  is  said  to 
cut   this  still   further-  to  $25,850,000,000. 

CONTRIBtTTION    DROP 

Thus,  the  West  German  prorated  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  would  drop  below  that  of  Great 
Britain's  and  Prance's  for  the  first  time. 

One  newspaper  sug;;ested  that  It  will  t>« 
necessary  to  reexamine  West  German  arms 
purchases  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
commentJitors  said  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg 
Kleslnger  has  decided  to  postpone  his  trip  to 
Washington  until  next  fall,  by  which  time 
he  would  supfK>sedly  have  better  arguments 
ready  for  his  Administration's  action  than  he 
does  now. 
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A  Social  Democratic  newspaper  pointed 
out  Tuesday  that  Willy  Brandt.  Vice  Chan- 
cflor.  recently  remarked  that  as  the  Federal 
Republic  Is  no  world  power.  It  needs  no 
tlt-fe:.se   force   of   world-ix)wer   size. 

EAST-WtST    DETENTE 

The  cuts  should,  at  any  rate,  fit  in  with 
the  Kiesinger-Br.iiidt  program  for  East-West 
deiente  In  Europe  and  drown  out  some  of  the 
Communist  bloc's  propaganda  tliunder  about 
West  Gi-rmany   being   a   militaristic   nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  party's  conservative 
wiiiii'  objected  that  the  Federal  Republic  is 
no  Switzerland  or  Sweden  and  cannot  afford 
not  to  defend  Itself  up  to  the  limit  of  Its 
aoiUty. 

(From   the  Washington   Post,   July   7,    1967] 

West    Germany    Reassessi.ng    Army's    Role 

(By  Dr!i  Morgan) 

Bonn.  July  G  — West  Germ.iny's  future 
m;Ut.iry  role  in  NATO  is  being  reappraised  In 
highest  government  circles  in  light  of  ex- 
pected cuts  in  the  country's  defense  spend- 
ing  in   the    next    four   years. 

The  cuts  are  expected  to  total  at  least  $2 
billion  from  1968  through  1971,  at  a  time 
when  NATO  plans  call  for  an  Increase  in 
West  German  troop  sUength  from  461,000  to 
508.000  men. 

Though  It  Is  possible  tliat  money  could  be 
saved  by  reorganizing  and  perhaps  consoli- 
dating some  of  West  Germany's  12  army  di- 
visions, government  sources  said  personnel 
reductions  of  40,000  to  60,000  In  the 
Bundeswehr  are  considered  likely. 

German  sources  also  Indicated  that  reduc- 
tions in  procurement  of  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles—Including Starfighter  Jets  and  Honest 
John  and  Sergeant  rockets — would  have  to 
be  considered  along  with  other  cost-cutting 
possibilities. 

The  decision  to  reduce  military  spending 
was  reportedly  taken  during  special  cabinet 
meetings  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
sessions  are  aimed  at  producing  a  four-year 
financing  plan  for  the  country  that  will 
bring  the  government's  bloated  spending 
programs  into  line  with  revenues. 

Defense  Minister  Gerhard  Schroeder,  a 
Chrtstlan  Democrat,  reportedly  opposed  the 
plans  to  cut  back  on  defense,  but  the  cabi- 
net was  said  to  feel  they  were  needed  to 
appease  Social  Democrats  who  agreed  to  new 
austerity  measures  In  social  welfare.  The 
two  parties  make  up  the  present  "Grand 
Coalition"  government  of  chancellor  Kurt 
Georg  Kleslnger. 

Defense  Is  the  biggest  item  In  the  1987 
German  budget,  requiring  about  a  quarter  of 
the  120   billion   total    outlay. 

The  appraisal  of  West  Germany's  NATO 
role  has  been  progressing  since  the  NATO  de- 
fense ministers  in  Parts  this  spring  formally 
scrapped  the  policy  of  "massive  retaliation" 
to  Russian  attack  In  favor  of  a  "flexible  re- 
sponse" plan. 

The  decision  immediately  caused  reper- 
cussions in  Germany,  where  massive  retali- 
ation has  always  had  appeal  because  of  the 
possibility  that  the  country  might  be  over- 
run If  the  response  was  "selective." 

The  United  States  now  lia«  roughly  7000 
nuclear  warheads  on  European  soil.  Some  of 
these  could  be  fired  from  West  German 
planes  or  rockets  If  released  to  Germany 
during  an  attack. 

On  Sunday.  In  a  radio  talk.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Willy  Brandt  said  he  envisioned  that  a 
new  Etiropean  security  system  could  mean 
the  virtual  elimination  of  standing  armies  In 
Europe  by  1987. 

Brandt  proposed  that  both  the  West  and 
E.i.st  power  blocs  agree  to  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions on  the  Continent,  renounce  atomic 
weaptjns  and  the  use  of  force  In  settling 
political  disputes. 

A  somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made 
this  week  in  the  national  magazine  Btem. 


An  article  quotes  two  Social  Democratic 
Party  experts,  Hellmut  Roth  and  Bemhard 
Bussmann,  as  feeling  that  a  smaller,  more 
professional  army  Is  needed  for  the  19708, 
for  reasons  of  efTectlveness  as  well  as  cost. 

This  Is  the  "small,  but  oh  my"  theory  of 
defense  which  has  been  held  for  some  time 
by  Bundeswehr  critics  who  say  the  army  is 
flabby  and  overextended. 

According  to  Stern,  Roth  and  Bussmann 
favor  reducing  the  standing  army  from  461.- 
000  to  250,000  men.  who  would  serve  longer. 
There  would  be  a  small  reserve  force  of  60,000 
men.  Instead  of  the  present  250.000. 

The  country  would  renounce  atomic  weap- 
ons and  also  abandon  some  of  the  expensive. 
vastly  complex  defense  systems  such  as  the 
Starfighter  Jet  fighter.  Instead,  helicopters 
and  fighters  with  more  firepower  would  be 
used. 

The  new  defense  system  would  be  highly 
flexible,  and  much  cheaper.  It  is  argued.  Since 
massive  retaliation  has  been  scuttled,  the 
need  for  medium-range  planes  packing  an 
atomic  wallop,  such  as  Starfighter,  is  out- 
dated. 

A  Bundeswehr  overhaul  already  has  the 
support  of  parts  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  which  is  sharing  governmental  p>ower 
In  the  coaUtlon  government  with  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  of  Chancellor  Kurt 
Georg  Kleslnger. 

The  opposition  Free  Democratic  Party 
favors  the  reduction  of  military  service  from 
18  months  to  a  year,  drastic  reductions  in 
troop  strength  and  formal  renunciation  of 
atomic  ambitions. 

Supporters  of  the  present  system  contend 
that  the  citizen  army — ^whlch  lacks  all  trap- 
pings of  the  old  Prussian  military  tradition, 
including  even  a  general  staff — is  democratic. 
More  important,  they  say,  it  is  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  NATO  and  to  German  goaJs  of 
a  politically  strong,  militarily  integrated 
West  Europe. 

However,  the  Bundeswehr  suffers  from  a 
chronic  shortage  of  officers  and  specialists, 
stemming  partly  from  the  revolving  door 
chraracter  of  a  draftee  army. 

The  strategic  withdrawal  of  small  num- 
bers of  American,  British  and  Belgian  forces 
in  West  Germany  is  a  consideration  in  all 
debates  over  the  status  of  the  Bundeswehr. 
But  It  is  not  always  an  arg\maent  for 
strengthening  the  German  force. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1967] 

Wbst  Germakt  Plans  a  Sieable  Cot  in  Its 

Defenss  Budget 

Bonn,  July  6. — West  Germany  plans  a  siz- 
able cut  In  its  defense  efforts,  reducing  its 
present  troop  strength  by  about  13  per  cent 
as  part  of  an  atisterlty  prrogram  to  balance 
the  nation's  financial  deficit,  officials  dis- 
closed today. 

The  Cabinet  was  reported  to  have  over- 
ruled objections  raised  by  Defense  Minister 
Gerhard  SchrOder  in  deciding  to  trim  the 
defense  budget  by  $500-mllllon  annually  for 
the  five-year  period  ending  In  1971.  Under 
the  plan  the  over-all  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  is  to  drop  from  461,000  men  to  about 
400,000. 

Boim  Is  faced  with  a  deficit  this  year  of 
close  to  $2-biUlon.  In  view  of  repeated  pain- 
ful German  experiences  with  monetary  in- 
flation in  this  century,  the  Government  has 
ruled  out  all  Ideas  of  deficit  spending  to 
overcome  the  crisis. 

The  plan  for  defense  reductions  was 
worked  out  by  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kle- 
slnger and  his  Cabinet  diving  three  consec- 
utive days  of  budgetary  conferences  that 
ended  tonight. 

STATEMENT  BY  FINANCE  CHIET 

Plnanca  Minister  Pranz  Josef  Strauss  was 
reported  to  have  told  Dr.  SchrOder  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  available  to 
keep  the  army  at  its  present  strength,  much 
less  bring  It  up  to  the  608,000-man  celling 


envisaged  under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation planning  for  the  period  ending  in 
1971. 

The  Government's  decision  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  become  effective  before  Parliament 
has  agreed  to  it  in  Its  first  session  In  the  fall 
after  the  summer  recess. 

There  was  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
ruling  would  be  adopted  as  Mr.  Kleslnger 
and  his  coalition  of  Christian  Democrats  and 
Social  Democrats  comm.-ind  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  Bundestag,  or  lower 
houf^e. 

Dr.  Schroder  w.^s  reported  to  have  been 
told  to  work  out  detailed  plans  with  the  miU- 
tp.ry  on  how  to  trim  defense  spending.  In 
addition  to  cutting  military  personnel,  the 
austerity  program  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
the  F-104  Starfighter  force  and  rocket  units. 
which    could   deliver   nticlear   strikes. 

Apart  from  the  financial  reasons  given. 
Bonn's  desire  to  seek  a  new  balance  between 
East  and  West  on  European  security  appeared 
to  loom  largely  behind  the  Cabinet  decision. 

Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt  a  few  days 
ago  renewed  proposals  for  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem  of  European  security  Involv- 
ing troops  cuts  by  each  side  and  formal  guar- 
antees by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  a  radio  addre.ss  he  also  emphasized 
Bonn's  willingness  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  and  to  give  up  all  claims  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Bonn  has  built  up  a  limited  deliv- 
ery system,  but  atomic  weapons  stationed  In 
the  country  are  under  direct  United  States 
control. 

WARNINGS    BY    SCHRODER 

Dr.  Schroder  was  repeatedly  warned 
against  drastic  defense  cuts  and  was  said  to 
have  contended  that  so  far  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  indicated  readiness  to  reciprocate 
the  West's  desire  to  reduce  overall  military 
strength  in  Europe.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  have  pulled  out  minor  contin- 
gents of  troops  from  West  Germany  this 
year. 

The  Defense  Minister  was  said  to  fear  an 
erosion  of  West  Germany's  pnisltlon  in  NATO 
as  a  result  of  defense  trimming. 

According  to  military  spokesmen,  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  Bundeswehr.  the  West 
German  armed  forces,  will  mainly  affect  the 
army,  which  is  expected  to  be  cut  from  its 
present  12  divisions  to  10  or  11. 

Officials  said  that  while  the  principle  of  a 
general  draft  was  to  be  retained,  It  would  be 
modified,  possibly  under  a  lottery  system,  to 
induct  smaller  yearly  contingents.  West  Ger- 
mans must  now  serve  18  months  in  the 
armed  forces. 

While  the  Defense  Ministry  is  slated  to 
have  the  biggest  wedge  cut  from  its  annual 
budget  of  $2-bUllon,  reductions  are  also  en- 
visaged in  the  country's  social  insurance 
system  and  In  farming  subsidies. 

A  "value  Increment"  tax  on  all  goods  pro- 
duced and  distributed  In  West  Germany  la 
expected  to  rise  from  10  to  1 1  per  cent  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  year. 

[Prom  the   Washington   Post,   July  8.   1967] 

Bonn   Tboop  Cut  To  Renew  NATO  Debate 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

An  intended  deep  cut  In  West  German  de- 
fense spending,  confirmed  yesterday  by 
Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger,  will  reopen 
a  wrenching  debate  over  the  size  and  strategy 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  United  States  was  caught  unprepared 
by  forecasts  from  Bonn  on  Thursday  of  a 
40,000  to  60,000  slash  in  the  level  of  West 
German  troop  levels,  as  the  result  of  budget 
cuts. 

OfHclally,  the  Administration  yesterday 
tried  to  disguise  Its  chagrin  on  being  con- 
fronted with  a  major  policy  shift  to  Bonn. 
Usually  it  is  the  other  way  aroimd,  with  West 
Germany  protesting  a  lack  of  advance  warn- 
ing of  Washington's  intentions. 
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But  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  United  Slates  IckjRs  with  dismay  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  transatlantic  struggle  over 
NATO  troop  levels  Traditionally,  West  Ger- 
many has  held  the  i.ipposite,  "stand  fast"  side 
of  the  troop-level  argument. 

Only  last  May  the  United  States.  Britain 
and  West  Germatiy  completed  an  exhausting 
round  of  six  months  of  negotiating  over  the 
level  and  costs  uf  American  and  British  forces 
stationed  In  West  Germany  In  that  first, 
permanent  Western  European  troop  cut  since 
the  Cold  War  era  began,  it  was  agreed  that 
35.000  of  the  225.000  American  troops  would 
be  "redeployed"  from  West  Germany,  and 
that  Britain  would  pull  out  5000  men  from 
Its  55.000-man  Rhine  army 

American  officials  exprei^sed  satisfaction  at 
that  time  over  halting  a  "stamf>ede"  In  the 
unraveling  of  NATO  forces,  and  averting  the 
danger  of  "unilateral"  national  actions  That 
agreement  headed  off  demands  in  Congress 
for  a  far  deeper  cut  in  US   forces  In  Europe. 

But  yesterday  top  US  officials  were  left 
saying,  embarrassingly,  that  they  lacked  any 
details  on  Kieslngers  announced  plan  to  cut 
West  Germany's  461.000-man  army  to  bal- 
ance his  budget  While  Klesinger  gave  no 
actual  figures,  other  Bonn  sources  have  fore- 
casts the  40.000  to  60  000  cut 

US.  officials  said  they  expect  to  be  advised 
If  Bonn's  decisions  will  affect  NATO  force 
levels.  But  the  fact  Is  that  any  cut  In  West 
Germany's  forces  automatically  affects  NATO. 
Unlike  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. West  Germany's  entire  army  Is  com- 
mitted to  NATO  defense,  that  was  a  major 
post-World  War  II  condition  for  Allied  agree- 
ment to  rebuilding  a  West  German  army 

For  the  record.  Suite  Department  Press 
Officer  Robert  J  McCIoskey  said  yesterday 
that  the  United  States  anticipates  detailed 
talks  In  NATO  before  any  deflnltive  decision 
Is  made  on  the  level  of  German  forces  " 

•"We  would  be  opposed  to  pny  unilateral 
cutback,"  said   McCIoskey 

McCIoskey  said.  We  have  been  aware  for 
some  time."  of  Bonn's  budget  aifficultles.  but 
what  was  wholly  unexpected,  other  sources 
confirmed,  was  an  actual  deep  slash  in 
defense  spending  That  news,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  found  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  West  Germany.  George  C  Mc- 
Ghee.  In  Washington.  McGhee  originally 
planned  to  be  here  for  Kleslnger's  visit  to 
President  Johnson,  originally  planned  to 
begin  yesterday  but  postponed  because  of 
the  Bonn  budget  crisis. 

Dan  Morgan  of  The  Washington  Pat 
Foreign  Service  reported  earlier  from  Bonn. 

Chancellor  Klesinger  told  a  press  confsr- 
ence  he  regretted  the  troop  cutback  that 
would  be  made,  but  said.  'It  would  have 
happened  anyway  because  developments  In- 
side NATO,  and  the  world  situation,  force 
ua  to  such  a  review  " 

The  statement  was  the  first  hint  since 
Kleslnger's  coalition  government  took  office 
seven  months  ago  that  a  shift  In  West  Ger- 
man policy  toward  NATO  may  be  In  the 
ofCng. 

There  was  also  speculation — unconfirmed 
by  Klesinger  himself — that  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment may  try  using  tr-xip  reductions  to 
speed  up  Its  efforts  at  easing  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  The 
reductions  will  probably  total  60,000  men  by 
1971, 

In  a  speech  delivered  over  the  weekend. 
Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt  renewed  the 
call  for  a  European  security  conference  and 
aald  supervised  mutual  troop  reductions 
could  meam  the  ending  of  standing  armies 
by  1987.  As  late  as  1966.  the  official  United 
States  position  was  that  the  "time  was  not 
ripe"  for  a  European  security  conference. 

Despite  planned  defense  reductions  of 
about  $2  billion  through  1971.  Klesinger 
cautioned  today  that  "we  should  not  forget 
the  danger,  even  though  It  Is  reduced."  He 
said  there  was  no  indication  to  date  of  any 


reductions  in  the  troops  now  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

Klesinger  added  that  there  had  been  the 
greatest  reservations"  over  the  planned  cuts, 
which  were  agreed  on  during  three  days  of 
cabinet  meetings  this  week.  The  discussion 
was  "heated,  ■  he  said,  "but  there  was  no 
alternative  " 

The  possibility  of  reductions  Immediately 
raised  the  spectre  of  an  unraveling  of  the 
NATO  defense   plan. 

Though  th"  defense  cuts  were  disappoint- 
ing to  Defense  Minister  Gerhard  Schroeder. 
Klesinger  emerged  from  the  marathon  cab- 
inet sessions  of  this  week  with  his  govern- 
ment still   intact. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1967 1 
Bonn  To  Review  Defe.vse  Policy  -  Kiesinger 

Plans  Thorovgh  Re.appr.msal  in  Light  ok 

budgetakv  dlfficx'lties 

Bonn,  July  7  —  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg 
Klesinger  announced  today  that  West  Ger- 
many must  enter  into  a  '"thorough  reap- 
praisal" of  Its  defense  policy  In  view  of  the 
world  situation  and  the  country's  budgetary 
troubles. 

The  announcement  followed  a  Cabinet  de- 
cision for  drastic  cuts  In  the  defense  budget, 
totaling  $2  3-billlon  for  the  period  from  1968 
to  1971. 

Informed  sources  said  that  trimming  the 
defense  effort  would  result  In  the  country's 
relinr|Ulsh!ng  offensive  weapons  systems, 
thus  restricting  West  Germany's  armed 
forces  to  a  purely  defen.slve  role 

In  addition  to  a  sizable  reduction  In  troop 
strength,  the  Cabinet  also  said  it  would  have 
to  cut  down  on  armament  purchases  or 
stretch  programs  over  several  years  Man- 
power In  the  Bundeswehr,  the  West  German 
armed  forces,  is  expected  to  drop  from  the 
present  461  000  to  about  400,000 

The  new  program  probably  will  end  West 
Germanys  nuclear  delivery  systems,  opera- 
tional under  American  control  The  main 
strike  force  consists  of  700  F-104  Starflghters 
equipped  for  medium-range  atomic  delivery 
and  a  number  of  rocket  units  West  Germany 
has  bought  the  majority  of  Its  more  ad- 
vanced weapon  systems  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  new  cuts  will  also  sharply  reduce  arma- 
ment purchases  In  the  allied  countries  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  defense  cuts  are  part  of  an  over-all 
austerity  program  worked  out  by  the  Cabinet 
In  three  unsual  daylong  sessions  from  Tues- 
d.;y  morning  to  last  night 

T.his  morning  the  Parliamentary  parties 
and  the  public  heard  details  of  the  plan  de- 
signed to  close  a  $2-bllllon  yearly  deficit 
that  threatens  to  grow- 
Apart  from  cuts  expected  to  top  tl.2-bll- 
lion  next  year,  the  budget  provides  for  sub- 
stantial increases  In  taxation  The  corpora- 
tion tax  is  to  go  up  by  3  per  cent  effective 
Jan  1,  1968,  with  the  income  tax  rising  by 
the  s.ime  percentage  for  all  those  who  make 
more  than  $4,000  a  year 

KIESINGER    EXPLATNS    PLANS 

Annovinclng  his  plans  at  a  news  confer- 
ence, Mr  Klesinger  said  the  gap  In  the  budget 
was  not  the  main  factor  in  forcing  him  to 
seek  a  way  of  transforming  the  country's 
defense  system 

"The  general  world  situation  and  the  de- 
velopment within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  force  us  to  enter  Into  a  thor- 
ough reappraisal,"  he  said 

Such  evaluation,  he  added,  "will  seek  to 
establish  the  proper  place  for  the  Bundeswehr 
In  the  framework  of  the  present  world  situa- 
tion" 

The  Chancellor  said  he  planned  to  discuss 
the  matter  thoroughly  with  Defense  Minister 
Gerhard  Schroder,  whose  objections  to  de- 
fense cuts  were  reported  to  have  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Cabinet 

It  was  understood  that  the  planned  reor- 


ganization of  the  Bundeswehr  required  the 
approval  of  NATO  since  the  "West  German 
forces  are  comnutted  to  the  alliance.  How- 
ever, it  could  not  be  immediately  ascertained 
when  Bonn  planned  to  seek  con.sultution.^- 

The  austerity  program  and  a  four-year 
medium-term  finance  ph.n  are  expected  to 
go  Into  effect  this  fall  after  adoption  by 
Parliament 

Apprfival  appeared  certain  after  the  two 
powerful  parties  In  the  Government  coalition, 
Mr  Kiesinger's  Cnristi.in  Deinocr.its  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  approved  the  program 
today. 

The  Government  pl.^.ns  to  save  $7  42-blI- 
lion  over  the  four  years  and  gain  additional 
revenue  totaling  $4  l-blUion.  Twin  aims  of 
the  program  the  Chancellor  said,  are  to 
bridge  the  deficit  and  at  the  same  time  revive 
the  llaggmg  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  surcharge  on  corpora- 
tion taxes,  business  will  be  hit  by  a  new 
"added  value  tax  "  to  be  imposed  on  all  proc- 
essed goods  A  whole  range  of  tax  reliefs  Is 
to  go,  mainly  concessions  for  savings  banks 
and  credit  Institutes.  •    •    • 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July   12,   19671 

West  Ger.man  Army  Faces  Broad  Reorga- 
nization- BuncET  Cuts  Indicate  That 
FoRcB  Will  Be  Small  and  Have  Moei 
Independence 

(By  David  Binder i 

Bonn,  July  11  —West  Germany's  Bundes- 
wehr. the  federal  army.  Is  facing  a  sweeping 
reorganization  as  a  result  of  progressive 
budget  cuts. 

While  the  coalition  Government  of  Chan- 
cellor Kurt  Georg  Klesinger  Intends  to  main- 
tain Its  commitments  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  has  said  so  repeat- 
edly, the  implications  of  the  cuts  are  that 
a  small  and  more  independent  West  German 
armed  force  will  emerge. 

This  Is  the  Impression  given  by  highly 
placed  Bonn  officials. 

According  to  one  authority  close  to  Chan- 
cellor Klesinger,  the  Bundeswehr  faces  two 
options  under  the  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tion of  2  billion  marks  (8500-milllon)  next 
year. 

The  first  option  would  be  to  maintain  Its 
present  strength  of  about  456,000  troops,  or 
eight  divisions,  and  then  to  build  up  a  ready 
reserve  system  similar  to  that  of  Israel. 

In  doing  so,  the  source  declared,  the 
Bundeswehr  would  adopt  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  concept  of  an  "early 
political  warning"  period  of  at  least  10  days 
permitting  step-by-step  mobilization  of  re- 
serves. 

For  the  Bundeswehr  this  would  mean 
spreading  a  system  of  permanent  divisional 
cadres  throughout  the  country  that  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  reserves  to  be  called 
up  In  case  of  an  emergency.  It  would  prob- 
ably also  bring  about  changes  in  the  status 
of  the  so-called  territorial  or  home  guard 
reserves. 

The  general  effect  would  be  to  place 
heavier  emphasis  on  the  Bundeswehr  re- 
serves while  maintaining  smaller  active 
fighting  units.  A  source  described  this  as  a 
form  of  "rotation  within  Germany"  paral- 
lel to  the  "big  lift  "  concept  of  troop  rota- 
tion now  being  adopted  by  the  Pentagon. 

The  second  option,  considered  more  likely 
here  at  this  point  in  army  circles  and  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  Is  a  reduction  of  the 
Bundeswehr  to  about  400.000  men. 

The  cuts  would  be  undertaken  not  only 
to  save  money  but  also  to  keep  the  smaller 
force  up  to  NATO  standards  for  battle  readi- 
ness. 

EFTECT    ON     NUCLEAR    ARMS 

However,  this  alternative  yould  force  the 
Bundeswehr  to  alter  Its  battle  plans  as  well 
as  the  present  disposition  of  Its  corps  and 
reserves 

Both  proposals  would  cause  major  changes 
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in  NATO's  strategic  planning  for  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  That  Is  why  the  West 
Germans  expect  to  spend  many  months  going 
over  the  alternatives  In  consultations  "with 
the  alliance  and  with  their  individual  part- 
ners in  it. 

It  is  widely  believed  In  West  German  mili- 
tary circles  that  the  budget  cuts  will  have 
a  direct  effect  on  Bundeswehr  nuclear  arma- 
ment as  well,  with  a  shift  away  from  medium- 
range  weapons  to  shorter-range  tactical 
weapons. 

This,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  West  German  Air  Force  so  that 
future  stress  will  be  on  interceptors  and 
ground-support  aircraft  rather  than  on 
longer-range  strike  planes.  Nuclear  weapons 
stationed  In  West  Germany  are  under  direct 
United  States  control. 

The  planned  budget  cuts  were  adopted  last 
Friday  by  the  federal  Cabinet  as  part  of  a 
general  trimming  to  meet  a  financial  crisis, 
but  no  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how 
this  will  affect  the  Bundeswehr. 

The  future  of  the  armed  forces  Is  expected 
to  be  the  subject  of  long  discussions  between 
defense  planners.  Including  Defense  Minister 
Gerhard  Schroeder  and  Chancellor  Klesinger. 

THE     ISSUE     OF     OFFSET     COSTS 

Equally  Important  for  West  Germany's 
relations  with  Its  allies,  however.  Is  a  secret 
agreement  within  the  coalition  Cabinet  to 
stop  paying  offset  costs  for  the  stationing 
of  American  and  British  troops  here. 

According  to  a  well-informed  source,  the 
Bonn  Government  Intends  to  tell  London 
and  Washington  that  It  simply  cannot  afford 
to  go  on  making  offset  contributions.  Bonn 
now  spends  the  equivalent  of  4.2  per  cent  of 
Its  gross  national  product  on  defense. 

The  offset  payments  were  made  in  the  past 
under  three-power  agreements  to  help  stem 
the  outflow  of  currency  from  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Asked  what  the  Kiesinger  Government  pro- 
posed to  do  In  place  of  offset  payments,  a 
senior  official  turned  up  the  palms  of  both 
hands  and  said.  "We  do  not  know." 

Despite  the  sharp  confrontations  with 
their  allies  Implicit  In  these  West  German 
decisions.  Bonn  officials  are  dismissing  initial 
criticism  emanating  from  Washington  as 
"exaggerated." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  me, 
again  for  the  record,  how  much  the 
West  Germans  have  decided  to  reduce 
their  armed  forces,  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  men? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Based  on  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  German  Cabinet,  the 
number  will  be  reduced  by  40,000  to 
60,000  men  over  the  period  1968  to  1971. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then,  with 
them  reducing  theirs  by  40,000  to  60,000, 
we  are  told  that  it  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  if  we  reduced  ours  by  more 
than  30.000:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand. It  Is  really  not  a  reduction  but  a 
rotation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


noon,  July  15,  to  file  their  reports,  to- 
gether with  minority,  individual,  and 
supplemental  views,  if  desired,  and  that 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  or  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  be  permitted  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  noon  Monday,  July  17,  all  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  be  permitted  until 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment,  the  Senate  be 
allowed  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.     .„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  B.YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the 
pending  business  for  Monday  next,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  209,  S.  450. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  450)  tq  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  b«ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cbnsider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  7(a)  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497,  500;  48  U.S.C.  1573(a)).  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  annually,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  In  January  (imless  the  leg- 
islature shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date), 
and  shall  continue  for  such  term  as  the 
legislature  may  pro"vlde.  The  Governor  may 
call  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  any 
time  when  In  his  opinion  the  public  Interest 
may  require  It.  No  legislation  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  any  special  session  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  call  therefor  or  in  any  spe- 
cial message  by  the  Governor  to  the  legis- 
lature while  in  such  session.  All  sessions  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  public." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  9,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(68  Stat.  497,  601;  48  U.S.C.  1575(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  and 
by  substituting  therefor  the  following:  "The 
quorum  of  the  legislature  shall  consist  of 
eight  of  its  members." 

Sec.  3.  Section  9,  subsection  (d),  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(68  Stat.  497.  501;  48  U.S.C.  1575(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  its  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  sentences  and  by 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  "If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  legislature  pass  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  a  law." 

Sec.  4.  Section  11  of  the  Revised  Organic 

Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  503; 

48  XJS.C.  1591)  U  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  11.  The  executive  power  of  the  Vir- 


gin Islands  shall  be  vested  In  an  executive 
officer  whose  official  title  shall  be  the  'Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands'.  The  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  cho- 
sen Jointly,  by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of 
a  single  vote  applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no 
candidates  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  In  any  election,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
thereafter  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  receiving  the  highest  and 
second  highest  number  of  votes  cast.  The 
first  election  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  shall  be  held  on  November  3.  1970. 
Thereafter,  beginning  with  the  year  1974,  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
elected  every  four  years  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. No  person  who  has  been  elected  Gover- 
nor for  two  full  successive  terms  shall  be 
again  eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one 
full  term  has  intervened.  The  term  of  the 
elected  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary following  the  date  of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor unless  he  Is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  is  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the 
election  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  will  be,  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Governor  shall 
maintain  his  official  residence  in  the  Govern- 
ment House  on  Saint  Thomas  during  his 
Inctimbency,  which  house  together  with  land 
appurtenant  thereto  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  While 
in  Saint  Croix  the  Governor  may  reside  in 
Government  House  on  Saint  Croix  free  of 
rent. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  the  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  instrumental- 
ities of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  may  grant 
pardons  and  reprieves  and  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  offenses  against  local  laws. 
He  may  veto  any  legislation  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  He  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove, 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  officers  that  he  may  be  authorized 
to  appoint.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  lews  of  the  United  States 
applicable  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Whenever 
It  becomes  necessary,  in  case  of  disaster, 
invasion.  Insurrection,  or  rebellion  or  im- 
minent danger  thereof,  or  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press lawless  violence,  he  may  summon  the 
posse  comltatus  or  call  out  the  miUtla  or 
request  assistance  of  the  senior  mUitary  or 
naval  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto 
Rico,  which  may  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  such  military  commander  If  not  disruptive 
of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  his  Federal  respon- 
sibilities. He  may,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  or  Imminent  danger  thereof,  when 
the  public  safety  requires  it,  proclaim  the 
islands,  insofar  as  they  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  under  martial  law.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forthwith  on 
their  own  initiative  and  may,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  revoke  such  proclamation. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  30  of  this  Act 
an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  trans- 
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mission  to  the  CongresB  and  such  other  re- 
pKJrts  at  such  other  tlmea  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable  Federal 
law.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  execu- 
tive orders  and  reKulatlons  not  in  conflict 
with  any  applicable  law  He  may  recommend 
bills  to  the  legislature  and  stive  expression 
to  his  views  on  any  matter  before  that  body, 
"There  is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Oovernor  of  the  VirRin  Islands. 
The  Ueutenant  Governor  shall  have  such 
executive  powers  and  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  CKivernor 
or  prescribed  by  this  Act  :>r  under  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  " 

Sic.  5.  Section  12  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  Of  the  Virgin  IsUnds  i  C8  Stat  497.  503; 
48  U.S.C.  1593)  is  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following  new  provision,  also  designated 
section  12 : 

"S«c.  12.  Any  G  .vernor  of  the  Vlrpln  Is- 
lands msy  be  removed  fr(  m  ofHce  by  the  peo- 
ple registered  to  vote  in  the  Vlrifln  Islands  If 
a  majority  of  two- thirds  if  the  persons  regis- 
tered to  vote  shall  vote  in  favor  of  rectill  at 
a  referendum  election  A  referendum  election. 
for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  inltl.ited 
by  the  legislature  of  the  V;r«;!n  Islands  fol- 
lowing: 1 1)  a  two- thirds  vote  cf  the  members 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  referendum; 
or  (2)  a  petition  for  referendum  to  the  leg- 
islature by  26  per  centum  of  the  people  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  the  Virgin  Inlands  " 

Sec.  6.  Effective  in  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  section  13  of  the  Revl.sed  Organic 
Act  Of  the  Virgin  Isl.inds  (68  Stat  497.  603: 
48  U.S.C    1594)  la  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Vlrsrln  Islands  i  68  St.it  497 
504;  48  U.S.C.  1595 1  is  .imei-.ded  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  14.  fa)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  shall  have  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Oovernor 

"(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In  the 
ofnce  of  Oovernor.  arising  by  reason  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall  or  per- 
manent disability  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  dl.=iabll:ty 
of  a  Ooremor-elect.  or  f  >r  .my  other  rea.son. 
the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  or  Lletitenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect shall  become  the  Governor,  to 
hold  ofBce  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
and  qualified  at  the  next  reg\ilar  election  for 
Oovernor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Is  acting  as  Governor,  the 
president  of  the  legi.slature  shall  act  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  v.icancy  In  the 
oOce  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reas(m  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor. 
or  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor-elect  has  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Oovernor.  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point a  new  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  bold 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  his 
succeaaor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Lieutenant  Oovernor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  ol  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Lieutenant  Oovernor.  the  powers  of  the 
Ooyernor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Oov- 
ernor. by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a 
permanent  vacancy  in  the  of9oes  of  both  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  otBce 
of  Governor  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Oovernor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 


sume the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provlslon.s  of  this  Act  " 
(bi  Section  15  of  the  Revised  Org.mlc  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  .68  Stat  497.  504.  48 
use     15961.  Is  repealed 

Src  8  Subsection  la)  of  section  16  of  the 
Revl.sed  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  amended  1 68  Stat  4a7.  504.  48  U  S  C. 
1597(a)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
the  last  sentence. 

Sec  9  KfTectlve  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  section  17  of  the  Revised 
Org.-inlc  Act  o:  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat 
497  504;  48  U  S.C  1959)  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"Sec.  17  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  in  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior a  government  comptroller  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment In  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  whose  salary  and  expenses  of  office  sh.Ul 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  from  funds 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Internal  rev- 
enue collections  appropriated  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"ibi  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  and  settle  all  accounts  and  claims  per- 
taining to  the  revenues  and  receipts  from 
whatever  source  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  of  funds  derived  from 
bond  Issues;  and  he  shall  audit  and  settle. 
In  acordance  with  law  and  administrative 
regulatlon.s.  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
property  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Including  those  pertaining 
tn  trust  fundi  held  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

■ic)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Lslands  all  failures  to 
collect  amounts  due  the  government,  and 
expenditures  of  f.mds  or  uses  of  property 
which  are  Irregular,  unnecessary,  or  not  pur- 
suant to  law.  The  audit  activities  of  the 
government  comptroller  shall  be  directed 
so  as  to  111  improve  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  programs  of  the  government  of  the 
Vlrt;ln  I.'ilands  and  (2i  discharge  the  re.-^pon- 
slblli'y  Incumbent  up<-in  the  C<ingress  to  In- 
sure that  the  substantial  Federal  revenues 
which  are  covered  Into  the  treasury  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Isl.uids  are  prop- 
erlv  accounted  for  and  audited 

■  icli  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  net  amount  of  government 
revenues  which  form  the  biisls  for  Federal 
grants  for  the  clvU  government  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"  I  e  I  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  tinal  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  t.iken  by  the  party  aggrieved  or 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  decision, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ap- 
peal shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  specifical- 
ly set  forth  the  particular  action  of  the  ttov- 
emment  comptroller  to  which  exception  Is 
taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  authori- 
ties relied  up>on  for  reversing  such  decision. 
•  if)  If  the  Governor  does  not  concur  In 
the  taking  of  an  appenl  to  the  Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Lslands  If 
the  claim  Is  otherwl-se  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion No  later  than  thirty  davs  following  the 
date  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inferior,  the  p.trty  asgrleved  or  the  Gover- 
nor, on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  If  the 
claim  Is  otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction 

"(g)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  Communicate  directly  with  any 
person  having  claims  before  him  for  settle- 
ment, or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son   having   official   relation    with    his   office 


He   may  summon  witnesses   and   administer 
oaths. 

"ih)  As  soon  after  the  dote  of  each  fiscal 
vear  as  the  accounts  of  said  fl.=cal  year  may 
t>e  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
c  ■rnptroUer  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  annual  repf>rt  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  government,  showing  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  various  de- 
partmen'.s  and  apencies  of  the  governme:it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
such  report  along  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represent  itives. 

"(1)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
miike  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  IslancLs.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Secret.try  of  the  Interior. 

••|ji  The  office  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  o'  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon 
shall  be  made  by  him  to  the  GDvernor.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(k)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  est  :b- 
lUhmcnus  sh.Ul  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  Information  regardlnp;  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  m;iy  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  o:  any  of  his  asslrtiiiits  or 
employees,  when  duly  auUiorlzed  by  liim, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  In- 
f  jrmatlon,  h.ive  access  to  and  the  right  to 
cxvmlne  any  books,  documents,  p.ipers.  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  " 

Sec.  10.  Section  20  of  the  RevLsed  Org.iniC 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  505; 
48  U  S  C.  1598.  1641 ) ,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
t.)  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  20.  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  heads  of  tiie  executive  departments, 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  shall  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 
Sec.  11.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  3  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
use  1561 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    paragraph: 

"The  provisions  of  clau.se  1  of  section  2  of 
article  IV  and  section  1  of  amendment  XIV 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the 
unincorporated  territory  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  In  the  United  States  or  Hi  any 
State  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  12  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stat  15.  16;  10  US  C  .  331-334) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  338: 

"Sec  336.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
'State'  Includes  the  unincorporated  territory 
of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec  13.  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
use.  1541)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)  : 

"(c)  The  relations  between  such  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  In  all 
matters  not  the  program  responsibility  of 
another  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
be  under  the  general  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Sec  14  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  19  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  505;  48 
use   1632)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Those  provisions  necessary  to  au- 
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thorize  the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  November 
3.  1970.  shall  be  effective  on  January  1,  1970. 
.Ml  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herein,  shall  be  ef- 
fective January  4,  1971. 

Sec    16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vlr- 
E:n  Islands  Elective  Governor  Act". 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  July  17, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  13,  1967: 

Assistant   Postmaster   General 
John  L.  O'Marra,  of  Oklahoma,   to  be  an 
Assistant    Postmaster     General,     vice    Tyler 
Abell. 

Postmasters  I 

ALABAMA 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters; 

William  W.  'Wright.  University,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  C  B.  Lampkin,  Jr.,  retired. 


CALIFORNIA 

Charles  R.  Harper,  Napa,  Calif,,  In  place  of 
M.  C.  Friel,  transferred. 

FLOBIDA 

Wyman  Coarsey,  Cortez,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
H.  P.  Swathwood,  retired. 

Thomas  G.  Moon,  Sr.,  Ovledo,  Pla.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Courier,  Jr.,  deceased. 

James  B.  Ball,  Qulncy,  Fla.,  In  place  of  J. 
H.  Cox,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

William  R.  Mathews,  Columbus,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Wall,  retired. 

Frances  C.  Clayton,  Waco,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
W.  C.  Lively,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Donald  P.  Reldy,  Medaryville,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  D.  P.  Guild,  retired. 

James  R.  Klrkwood,  SummltvlUe,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Brewer,  deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

William  I.  Strecker,  Slldell,  La.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Bulcao,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Roger  D.  Miller,  Belvlew,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
A.  H.  Johnson,  retired. 

Gerald  A.  Schuldt,  Clear  Lake,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  R.  B.  Dlngmann,  transferred. 

Marlowe  J.  Moehnke,  Eyota,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Hansen,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Wade  M.  Hobson,  East  Bend,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Martin,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Eldrta  L.  Johnson,  Boley,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
E.  A.  Moore,  deceased. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Betty  A.  Austin.  Startex,  S.C,  In  place  of 
H.  S.  West,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Roy  A.  Betlach.  Spokane,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Maloney,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Ruth  E.  Foy,  Montcalm,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
C.  L.  Hardy,  retired. 

Herman  V.  Walker,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  D.  L.  Jamison,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Donna  E.  Spaeth,  DownsvlUe,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  A  M.  Warren,  retired. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Bell,  James  E.  McGlnty,  John  J. 

Bright,  Robert,  III  Melton.  William  R. 

Dinota.  Dennis  T.  Roy.  James  E. 

Dover,  George  R.  Willson.  Thomas  D. 
Plnton.  Patrick  D. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  13,  1967: 

Small  Business  Administration 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dr.  Carl  Hansen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1967  | 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  high  priests  of  local  educa- 
tion in  this  Nation  today  are  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  and  robed  justices  who 
sit  amidst  the  political  splendor  of  their 
offices  and  issue  edicts  to  our  educators, 
ncsecounters  to  our  classrooms,  and  bus 
schedules  to  oui-  pupils.  It  is  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs. 

It  became  sorrier  when  Dr.  Carl  Han- 
sen resigned  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Dr.  Hansen  is  a 
victim  of  this  meddlesome  intervention 
in  education. 

Dr.  Hansen  has  no  peer  as  an  inno- 
vator in  education,  a  man  of  principle 
in  local  control  of  schools,  and  as  a  real- 
ist in  the  relations  of  education  and  gov- 
ernment. 

He  mastered  the  school  system  of 
Washington,  D.C..  and  set  an  example  of 
conduct  for  school  superintendents 
acrcss  the  Nation  in  the  process.  'We  who 
■'e>pect  and  honor  him  are  the  least 
of  the  victims  of  his  departure  from  this 
school  system.  The  children  will  suffer 
most  from  the  forces  of  villification  and 
•-'ander  who   engineered   his  departure. 

I  respect  Dr.  Hansen  as  a  man,  as  an 


educator,  and  for  the  enemies  of  his  ef- 
forts. He  is  right  and  they  are  wrong. 
Time  will  verify  his  excellence.  Let  it 
also  bring  him  the  recognition  and  suc- 
cess he  deserves.  He  worked  with  the 
best  in  combating  the  worst.  It  is  my 
hope  he  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  local  school  systems  everywhere. 


Salute  to  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  2323, 
Granada  Hills,  Calif. 


Antiriot  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  civil  disorders 
which  are  obviously  being  incited  by  a 
few  professionals  makes  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  antirioting  legislation  a 
must. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  would  sim- 
ply give  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities an  additional  and  badly  needed 
weapon  in  coping  with  these  profes- 
sionals who  travel  from  area  to  area  only 
to  cause  civil  disturbances,  riots,  and 
violence.  Their  actions  are  a  mockery  to 
the  due  process  and  legal  foundations 
upon  which  the  rights  of  all  are  based. 
Anarchy  of  this  type  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  a  civilized  nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  "Veterans  of  Foreign 
"Wars,  Post  2323,  has  made  its  mark  in 
the  community  of  Granada  Hills  and 
the  San  Fernando  'Valley,  Calif.,  as  an 
outstanding,  dedicated,  and  devoted 
women's  service  organization. 

The  ladies  auxiliary,  instituted  on 
March  25,  1955,  has  consistently  proved 
its  loyalty  to  the  veterans  whose  name 
the  organization  bears.  Its  motto — "To 
Keep  Faith  'With  Our  Dead  by  Serving 
the  Living" — has  been  repeatedly 
proven  through  service  not  only  to  living 
veterans,  but  to  wives,  widows,  and 
orphans  needing  care  and  attention. 

Auxiliary  activities  include  work  In  the 
Sepulveda,  Calif.,  Veterans'  Hospital, 
cancer  aid  and  research,  civil  defense, 
■VFW  National  Home  Assistance,  youth 
activities,  USO,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
values  of  community  service  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  ladies  auxiliary  has  raised  funds 
for  these  worthy  causes  through  annua' 
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Buddy  Poppy  sales  during  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday,  auxiliary  dinners,  dances, 
fashion  shows  and  other  regular  func- 
tions scheduled  throughout  the  years. 

In  every  way  possible  the  women  of 
the  auxiliary  have  surpassed  the  pledge 
laid  down  in  their  constitution ; 

The  object*  of  this  orgaiilziitiou  sliall  be 
fraternal,  patriotic,  hlsturlcal  and  educa- 
tional: to  aaalst  the  Post  and  members 
thereof  of  the  VFW  and  Us  own  members 
whenever  poMlble:  to  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  l/nlted 
States  of  America. 

The  loyalty  of  the  auxiliary  ladles  to 
these  objectives  has  won  them  a  number 
of  awards  for  community  service  and  a 
recognition  from  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. On  a  recent  occa.sion.  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  the  auxiliary  with  a  flae 
that  had  been  flown  over  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  Tins  was  a  singular 
pleasure  and  privilege 

Under  the  leadership  of  Fern  Flan- 
agan, the  auxiliary's  president  for  this 
past  year,  the  oruanization  has  com- 
pleted a  year  of  exceptional  service  to  the 
community,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  State  of  California. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  has  recently  Inaugu- 
rated an  historical,  educational,  and 
patriotic  program  for  the  community,  by 
requesting  photographs  of  living  wives  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  dedi- 
cated to  the  auxiliary  The  post  home 
proudly  displays  photos^raphs  of  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  extend  to  the  oEQcers  and  members  of 
the  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  VFW  Post 
2323  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
succesa. 


CoDfrcstmaii  Horton  Praises  Damascas 
Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.S. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or  wrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  surely  aware,  Washington 
Is  the  host  city  this  weelt  to  the  93d 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Shriners. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  Capitol  to  3  members  of 
the  Color  Guard  of  Damascus  Temple, 
A.A.OJ*.M.S.  of  Rochester.  NY.  the 
Temple  to  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
belong. 

The  members  of  the  Damascus  Temple 
color  guard  who  received  the  flag  were 
Nobles  William  D,  SUples,  Randall  G. 
Beachner,  and  Robert  J.  Gabel. 

They  are  three  of  the  more  than  400 
Damasciis  Temple  Shriners  who  are 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  national 
convention. 

Damascus  Temple  is  the  second 
oldest  temple  In  the  Shrine  jurisdiction. 
Its  charter  Is  dated  1875. 

Because    of    its    seniority,    Damascus 


in 


Temple  will  be  one  of  the  first  units 
whose  colorful  band  and  Shriners  will 
thrill  and  deht:ht  the  many  thousands 
of  pt  jple  who  will  watch  tonight's  pa- 
rade up  PeniusyUania  Avenue. 

D:ima.=;cus  Temple  thi.s  year  is  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Potentate  Clayton* 
F   K.tuI 

Potentate  Kaul  is  a.s.si.sted  by  the.se 
elected  rr.enitKT.s  of  tiie  Divan  — 

Chief  Rabban  Barton  S.  Horner 

.Assistant  Rabban  James  B.  Scobell. 

High  Priest  and  Prophet  Robert  L 
Anderson. 

Oriental  Guide  Leonard  Parker 

Other    Shriners    who    head    units 
Dama.?cus  Temple,  and  who  are  on  the 
piltrnmaue  t<>  Washintcton.  are — 

Patrol  Captain  William  J.  Cox. 

Legion  of  Hunor  Captain  Le  Roy 
Wilson. 

Band  Director  John  W.  Cimimings. 

President  of  Directors  Staff  Douglas 
McLean 

Director  of  Director's  Staff  Ralph  L 
Oatman. 

Director  of  Musical  Unit  Charle.s  B 
Benedict. 

Horse  Patrol  President  Leland  Pflanz. 

Hor.se  Patrol  Captain  Theodore  Hamil- 
ton. 

Color  Guard  Captain  Karl  Lcmperle 

Patrol  President  Charles  Jack 

Chanters  Pre.sident  Anton  Han.son. 

Sl'.nne  activities  whicii  the  public  is 
seeing  this  week  hi5;;hli«hted  by  the  pa- 
rade?, emphasize  hlirh  spirits,  good  fel- 
lowship, and  enjoyment  of  life.  I  can 
attest  to  the  enjoyable  aspects  of  being 
a  Shnner. 

But  the  public  is  not  as  aware  of  the 
serious  aspects  of  Shrine  activities. 

The  3„500  members  of  Damascus 
Temple  in  Rochester,  for  example,  are 
deeply  Involved  in  the  operation  of  two 
Shrine  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children. 
One  13  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.; 
the  other  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  coUcague.s  to  the  worthy 
activities  of  the  Shrine,  and  of  Damascus 
Temple  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 


President  Johnson  DeserTei  Commenda- 
tion for  Taking  Steps  To  Prevent  a 
"Torrey  Canyon"  Diiatter  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILI-INliIS 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  Executive 
Order  Issued  by  President  Johnson  on 
May  26  ordering  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  for  him  within  the  next 
90  days  a  report  on  how  this  Nation  can 
avoid  the  kind  of  havoc  that  was 
wreaked  on  the  English  coast  last  year 
when  the  oil  tanker  Torrey  Canyon 
cracked  up  and  spilled  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  into  the  sea. 


I  believe  Pre.sident  John.son  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Here  is  a  man  beset  with  the 
heaviest  of  respon.';ibllities  in  tr>-ing  to 
bring  victor>-  to  Vietnam  and  tlie  myriad 
domestic  problems.  Yet,  the  President 
has  the  foresight  to  concern  Inmsclf  per- 
sonally w.th  the  po.ssibihty  of  a  major  oil 
sp;ll  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  President's  Executive 
order  gives  us  a  mea.sure  of  his  broad 
knowledge  and  deep  concern  lur  the 
people  of  our  nation 

The  President's  directive  was  .-lent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Tran.sportation.  It  cited  the  oil 
.spill  oti  the  coast  of  England  and  also  the 
oil  slick  off  Cape  Cod,  which  created 
serious  problems  along  beaches  on  the 
cast  coast.  The  President's  directive 
slates  that  both  agencies  take  prompt 
action  to  mobilize  re.sources  within  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  con.'^cquences 
of  a  possible  major  oil  spill  within  our 
area. 

The  directive  al.so  slres.ses  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  directs  both  the 
Secretarj-  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  of  the  emergency 
plans  they  have  established  to  deal  with 
this  type  of  a  disaster.  The  directive 
further  states  that  emergency  procedures 
should  not  be  limited  to  oil  spillage  alone, 
but  should  Include  recommendations  to 
deal  effectively  with  all  other  forms  of 
major  pollutants  in  the  waterways. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
through  his  directive,  said  "go"  to  all 
the  agencies  of  Government  to  develop 
a  crash  program  for  dealing  with  major 
water  pollution. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent because  the  people  of  Chicago  rely 
entirely  on  the  extent  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

I  am  advised  by  Capt.  John  Natwig, 
who  is  captain  of  the  port  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  In  Chicago,  that  a  major 
oil  spill  in  the  Chicago  area  could  .serl- 
oiLsly  impair  our  availability  of  water 
for  both  human  and  industrial  con.sump- 
tion.  Captain  Natwig,  working  In  group 
a.ssoclatlon  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  all  city  agencies  in  Chicago,  is  now 
making  a  report  consistent  with  the 
President's  directive  to  .see  how  the  Chi- 
cago area  would  deal  with  a  major  disas- 
ter similar  to  the  Torrey  Canyon  disas- 
ter. 

A  sur\'ey  Is  now  underway  to  see  what 
equipment  Is  available  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  similar  studies  have  been  un- 
dertaken throughout  the  countr>-. 

The  information  assembled  thus  far 
shows  that  we  have  only  ver>-  limited 
facilities  to  deal  with  a  major  oil  spill- 
In  Chicago,  private  industry'  dealing  with 
the  shipping  of  petroleum  has  some  facil- 
ities to  cope  with  this  problem  and  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department  has  indicated 
it  can  deal  with  a  small  oil  spill:  but 
our  ability  to  deal  with  a  major  oil  spill 
is  extremely  limited  and  could  create 
serious  havoc. 

While  a  major  oil  spill  would  confine 
Itself  primarily  to  the  surface  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  danger  to  a  city  like 
Chicago  comes  in  the  effort  to  remove 
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the  oil  slick.  Chemical  facilities  which     dent  with  great  interest  and  I  am  sure 

are  now  used  to  deal  with  the  problem     that  all  Americans  are  grateful  to  the 

would  cause  the  oil  to  sink  below  surface     President  for  initiating  this  important 

level  and  It  is  this  chemically  treated  oil     action. 

that  could  create  problems  at  the  intake        The  problem  we  now  are  experiencing 

of  our  water  cribs  which  pump  water 

from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  city. 

A  corollary  problem  in  trying  to  deal 
with  a  major  oil  spill  Is  that  detergents 
used  to  break  down  the  oil  particles  also 
kill  fish  In  the  lake.  These  dead  fish  cause 
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with  alewives  gives  us  an  indication  of 
what  problems  can  develop  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  tun  certain  that  we  could  be 
faced  with  disaster  if  our  large  oil  tank- 
ers should  break  up  near  Chicago  and 
disrupt  our  normal  flow  of  fresh  water. 


Residents  of  the  First  District  again 
strongly  favored  making  an  all  out  effort  to 
win  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  great  majority 
(Te.l'-o)  expressed  this  desire,  while  far  be- 
hind were  14.3  per  cent  who  want  to  end  the 
war  at  any  cost  In  prestige  and  money  and 
the  9.6  per  cent  who  felt  that  tlie  present 
course  of  the   war  should   be  continued. 

The  people  called  for  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  areas  of  water  and 
air  pollution.  They  also  showed  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  an  eight  per  cent  Increase 
in   Social   Security   benefits   without   raising 


longer  in  developing  emergency  measures 
to  deal  with  this  possible  eventuality.  It 
will  obviously  require  tremendous  in- 
genuity to  develop  adequate  remedies. 
The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  has  shown 
us  how  difBcult  it  is  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 


Congressman  James  H.  Quillen  Reports 
on  Hit  1967  Qaestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


a.  sprious  problem  as  they  clog  the  crib     That  Is  why  I  believe  we  cannot  wait  any     ^^^  social  security  taxes,  and  they  expressed 
Intakes. 

Private  industry  has  not  as  yet  found 
chemicals  that  can  successfully  dissolve 
a  massive  oil  spill  without  some  of  the 
cited  efforts  mentioned  heretofore. 

We  In  the  Great  Lakes  ship  oil,  partic- 
ularly petroleum,  all  wdnter  long  so  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  can  confront  us 
throughout  the  year.  Part  of  the  study 
now  underway  includes  density  of  traf- 
fic and  establishment  of  procedures 
which  would  reduce  the  probability  of  a 
major  oil  spill  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  world  troubled  with 
major  military  conflicts,  we  Americans  ,,  _ .,  ,  .  „__  „  ,  iiBamav\  /\ifii  i  rw 
sometimes  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  HON.  JAMES  H.  (JlNmi )  IjUlLLLN 
nature  Itself  can  play  havoc  with  our 
existence.  I  must  say  that  It  Is  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  our 
President  has  taken  time  to  order  the 
proper  agencies  of  Government  to  plan 
sufflcientlj'  ahead  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  possible  future  disaster. 

This  may  not  seem  like  an  Important 
problem  when  placed  with  all  the  other 
problems  confronting  our  Nation;  but 
actually  the  denial  of  fresh  water  to  a 
large  community  such  as  Chicago  for  any 
length  of  time  could  have  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

We  In  Chicago  have  been  comfortably 
sitting  back  smug  in  the  feeling  that  be- 
cause we  have  Lake  Michigan  in  our 
front  yard  we  shall  never  experience  any 
great  problem  with  water.  The  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  demonstrates  how  wrong 
such  smugness  can  be. 

I  shall  await  the  report  to  the  Presi- 


Or   TZNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record  will  find  most  interesting  the 
results  of  my  1967  questionnsiire,  which 
I  recently  sent  to  all  boxholders  in  my 
district. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  report  on 
my  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  last 
month  to  all  who  responded: 

Dear  Friends  :  This  Report  from  Washing- 
ton Is  devoted  to  the  results  of  my  1967 
Questionnaire. 

I  received  many  favorable  comments  on 
the  IBM  type  of  questionnaire  I  used  this 
year,  and  I  am  real  pleased  with  the  results. 
More  than  22,100  returns  were  received  from 
over  154,000 — or  about  16  per  cent — of  those 
mailed  out. 

Overall  district  results 
[In  p«rc«nt| 


strong  support  lor  Federal  legislation  to  as- 
sist police  and  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
combating  crime. 

Many  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
showed  that  the  people  of  the  First  District 
are  quite  evenly  divided  In  their  thinking 
on  the  important  issues  that  are  now  facing 
our  Nation.  Reactions  on  the  program  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  evidenced  less  than  four 
per  cent  more  in  opposition  to  the  program 
than  in  favor  of  it.  Almost  even  opinion  was 
expressed  on  combining  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
Into  a  single  Department  of  Business  and 
Labor — four  per  cent  more  opposed  this 
merger  than  favored  It. 

Two  areas  in  which  approval  ran  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  over  opposition  were  In 
reference  to  ending  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enacting  legislation  to  prevent  the  President 
from  expanding  U.S.  trade  with  the  USSR 
and  her  satellites. 

Our  farmers  and  others  expressed  the 
opinion  that  our  present  farm  programs  are 
not  achieving  their  purpose  of  maintaining 
farmers'  income  at  adequate  levels.  Although 
In  this  category,  and  in  the  area  of  merging 
the  cabinet  positions  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, the  percentage  of  undecided  vote  was 
the  highest  by  a  fairly  large  degree. 

I  am  sure  that  the  large  percentage  of 
those  who  favor  changes  in  our  present  draft 
laws  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  national 
feelings,  as  I  believe  many  of  the  question- 
naire returns  are.  More  than  23  per  cent 
more  favored  amending  the  draft  laws  than 
those  who  would  prefer  that  they  remain  the 
same. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the  need  for 
stricter  laws  regulating  the  right  to  buy  and 
own  a  gun,  the  majority  opinion  ran  nine 
per  cent  ahead  in  favor  of  such  laws. 

The  following  Is  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  overall  District  returns. 


Yei 


1  Do  you  (Ivor  Federal  laws  enacted  to  assist  police  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  C0flibitin|  crime - 

2  Should  Congress  enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  President  from  expanding  U.S.  trade  witli  the  U.S.S,R.  and  her  satellites 

3.  Should  we  continue  our  program  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 

«.  Do  you  (jvor  in  end  to  the  war  on  poverty 

5  Do  you  favor  changes  in  our  present  draft  laws 

6.  Should  tlie  Federal  Government  take  further  steps  to  prevent  water  and  air  pollution 

/.  Are  our  present  farm  programs  achieving  their  purpose  of  maintaining  farmers'  income  at  adequate  levels 

|.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  merge  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor  into  i  single  Department  of  Business  and  Labor. 

,'  P'  *'  "eed  stricter  laws  regulating  the  right  to  buy  or  own  a  gun. 

10  Should  we — 

(i)  End  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  any  cost  in  prestige  and  money 

(b)  Continue  to  follow  our  present  course  m  the  war _ 

(c)  Make  an  ail-out  effort  to  win  the  war.. - 

U   Do  you  favor  increased  social  security  benefits— 

(a)  Of  8  percent  without  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

(b)  Of  15  20  percent  with  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes - 


No 

Undecided 

74  4 

17.5 

8.1 

60  ? 

25.7 

14,1 

41  4 

45.8 

12.8 

64  1 

25.3 

10.6 

b3  3 

29.8 

16.9 

R4  ? 

7.2 

8.6 

14  2 

59.4 

26  4 

31  6 

35.8 

32.6 

bO.  8 

41.7 

7.5 

14  3 

9.6 

76  1 

74  0 

?6  n 

t 

This  year  I  was  happy  that  some  of  the 
InsUtutlons  of  higher  learning  in  the  Dis- 
trict requested  to  participate  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire, and  I  wa«  extremely  gratified  by 
the  response.  I  think  a  comparison  of  these 
returns  to  those  of  the  overall  District  wUl 
be  of  Interest  to  all. 

The  students  In  our  university  and  col- 
leges leaned  in  opposite  directions  on  the 
quesUons  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon, 
expanding  trade  with  Russia  and  her  satel- 
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lites,  and  ending  the  war  on  poverty.  How- 
ever, on  many  of  the  questions  In  which 
they  were  in  agreement  with  the  overall 
District  opinion,  they  were  more  strongly  in 
favor  or  more  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
proposals.  Their  approval  ran  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent  above  the  overall  results  on  the 
question  of  Federal  laws  to  assist  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  combating 
crime  and  on  Federal  action  to  prevent  water 
and  air  pollution. 


Up  to  thirteen  per  cent  more  of  the  college 
students  favored  changes  In  the  draft  laws 
and  as  much  as  17  per  cent  more  favored 
stricter  laws  in  regard  to  buying  and  owning 
a  gun. 

The  percentage  of  students  disapproving 
of  the  farra  programs  and  In  favor  of  an 
eight  per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security 
without  an  Increase  In  taxes  was  below  the 
overall  figures.  Only  on  the  questions  of 
combining   the   Departments    of    Commerce 


I 
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and  Labor  and  on  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  were  Here  are  the  IndlvldUiil  resulta  of  the  col- 

the  college  and  overall  figures  quite  close.  leges   and   university- — Carson -Newman.  East 

University  and  colleges  reaulta 
In  p«rc«nt| 


Tennessee    State    University.    Milligm     arid 
Tusculum. 


1.  Do  you  Itvor  Federal  ijws  enacted  to  assist  polce  and  ott<er  Itw  enforcement  a|«ncies  in  combating  cri(n«?. 


2.  Sliould  Congress  enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  President  Irom  eipandmg  U.S.  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R  and  Iter  satellites?. 


3.  Should  *•  continue  our  oioj'am  to  cut  a  man  on  the  moon?. .. 


Y«s 


4.  Do  you  livor  an  end  !o  the  oar  on  ;)ovetty7. 


5.  Do  yott  lavor  changes  <n  our  present  draft  laws?. 


C  Should  the  Federal  Government  take  further  steps  to  prevent  water  and  air  pollution^ 


7.  Ar«o«r  prnant  'arm  programs  achieving  their  purpose  of  maintaining  farmers'  income  at  adequate  l«velsf.. 


I.  Oo  you  favor  the  proposal  to  merge  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  ot  Lat>ot  into  a  single  Department  of 
Business  and  Labor? 

9.  Do  «•  n««d  Jtricfer  laws  regulating  the  right  to  buy  or  own  a  gun?    ..„..„.... 

10.  Should  wo— 

(a)  End  the  war  in  Vieinim  ai  my  cost  in  prestige  and  money ........ , 

(b)  Continue  to  'oilow  our  ;:resent  course  tn  tfie  war ................................. . 

(c)  Makt  irt  all-out  efon  to  win  itie  war . , 

11.  Oo  DM  fsvor  increased  social  security  benefits-- 

(a)  Of  8  percent  without  ir\  mcrease  in  social  Stjcurity  taies        -..-.-.-.......-.-..-.,......,.,,...... 

(b)  Of  15-20  percent  with  an  ncrease  in  social  security  !a«es 
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Undecided 
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6  5  (Carson-Newman). 

;           12  2 

86(ETSU) 

13  8 

10  7(W.lligan) 

7  9 

11  6  (Tusculum) 

37  2 

28  1  (Carson-Newman). 

57  3 

I86(ETSU) 

41   4 

24  9  (Milligan) 

47   1 

24  9  (Tusculum) 

10  5 

9  6  (Carson-Newman) 

10  0 

7  3([TSU) 
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Carson-Ne/iman  i 

ETSUi 

Milligan  1 

Tuscutum  ' 

CaKon-Newman ' 

ETSU' 

Milligan  1 

Tusculum  ' 

■  Not  applicable 

I  am  most  grat«ful  to  each  and  every  one 
who  extended  his  views  to  me  by  returning 
my  questionnaire,  and  I  also  appreciate 
very  much  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  I 
received  In  which  many  clarlfled  and  ex- 
panded their  views  on  the  questionnaire's 
propoaltlonji,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  other 
vitally  Important  Issues  that  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  that  will  be  In  the 
near  future.  It  is  most  helpful  to  me  to 
have  t^'•  information  as  a  guideline.  The 
views  expressed  Ln  the  questionnaire  follow 
Closely  the  letters  that  I  have  received  In 
the  past  months  on  these  Issues 

I  always  make  it  a  point  tii  consider  first 
and  foremost  the  thinking  of  the  people 
In  my  District  However  bometlmes  bills 
are  greatly  transformed  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  final  voting  stage:  therefore.  I 
must  then  in  the  light  ot  the  bills  final 
form  do  what  I  feel  Is  best  for  the  District 
and  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  an  Informed  public  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  democracy,  and  It  Is  my 
deepest  hope  that  our  people  will  continue 
to  take  such  a  concerned  Interest  In  the 
aSalrs  of  our  national  government  Please 
never  hesitate  to  let  me  know  your  think- 
ing on  any  of  the  issues,  no  matter  how 
small  or  large  they  may  seem  to  you  Your 
views  are  of  great  assistance  to  me 

Again,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion In  participating  In  my   1967  tjuestlon- 


nalre.   and   I  look   forward   to  hearing   from 
you  on  other  programs  and  issues. 
Sincerely. 

James    H    Qi  illen. 


OEO  Retpondt  to  Genuine  Needs  of  the 
Poor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF     NETW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

.Mr  BUTTON  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  considerable  vocal  political  opposition 
last  month,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  announced  a  $400,000  grant  to 
the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers'  Ccxip- 
erative  Association,  a  10-coimty  coop- 
erative in  one  of  Americas  most  de- 
pressed rural  area.s 

As  was  expected.  Mrs.  Wallace  vetoed 
the  grant.  Recently.  Mr.  Shrlver.  using 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  after  a  further  de- 


tailed Investigation  of  the  whole  pro- 
posal, found  the  grant  to  be  "fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  (act>." 

I  applaud  Mr.  Shrlver  and  the  OEO  for 
displaying  the  kind  of  leadership  and  In- 
novative responsibility  that  others  often 
shun.  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO 
is  responding  to  the  urgent  needs  of  peo- 
ple so  poor  that  they  are,  in  a  very  real 
and  tragic  sense,  the  "untouchables"  of 
American  society. 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  SWAFCA  are  poor 
Many  members  have  incomes  below 
$1,000  a  year.  The  vast  majority  have  in- 
comes so  low  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  cannot  consider  making 
them  loans. 

All  of  the  present  and  potential  mem- 
bers of  SWAFCA  are  faced  with  tech- 
nological changes  in  agriculture,  falling 
prices,  and  reduced  Federal  allotment.^ 
that  make  their  survival  on  the  land 
precarious  at  the  very  best.  Many  have 
already  been  forced  to  leave  the  only  en- 
vironment they  know  and  can  cope  with 
and  to  forfeit  their  only  source  of  sav- 
ing and  capital,  pitifully  small  though 
that  source  may  be.  In  approving  this 
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grant.  OEO  has  recognized  the  need  to 
act  quickly  before  many  more  inevitably 
follow,  cast  adrift  Into  city  slums.  Mem- 
bers of  SWAFCA  have  already  identified 
300  families  who  are  at  the  point  of  be- 
ing forced  oflf  their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO  has  been  metic- 
ulous ii^  its  processing  of  this  grant.  In 
not  the  slightest  sense  is  it  an  impulsive 
giveaway.  The  SWAFCA  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  OEO  5  months  ago  said 
received  intensive  profeslsonal  evalu- 
ation and  development.  The  program 
will  not  duplicate  existing  services.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  indicated  that  it  simply  does 
not  have  suflBcient  resources  to  under- 
take a  project  of  this  magnitude  and 
complexity  but  has  pledged  to  the  pro- 
gram its  support  and  assistance  In  every 
way  possible. 

The  proposed  budget  has  been  gone 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  pared, 
line  by  line,  by  a  little  over  $100,000  from 
the  original  request. 

Because  of  local  personal  attacks  on 
the  backgrounds  of  certain  members  of 
SWAFCA's  board  of  directors,  the  back- 
grounds of  all  board  members  have  been 
checked.  No  subversive  or  objectionable 
information  has  been  discovered  by  any 
of  these  checks. 

Finally,  although  the  membership  of 
SWAFCA  will  undoubtedly  be  predomi- 
nantly Negro,  a  special  condition  to  the 
grant  specifies  that  low-Income  white 
farmers  will  be  eligible  to  become  mem- 
bers and  to  participate  fully  In 
SWAFCA's  activities. 

It  is  conmiendable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
OEO  went  to  such  great  lengths  in  tak- 
ing these  precautions.  But  it  is  vital  that 
the  needs  of  people  like  the  fanners  In 
SWAFCA  receive  Imaginative  and  com- 
prehensive support.  This  poverty  has 
Implications  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  10  black  l}elt  Alabama 
counties.  Mr.  Speaker,  OEO's  willingnesa 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  Implications 
has  been   dramatically   shown    by   the 


approval  of  the  SWAFCA  grant,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  fundamental  issues  that 
are  vital  to  the  development  of  genuine 
economic  opportunities  for  the  poor. 


Kiwanis  InternatioBal  Trnstee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or   KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  Kentucky's 
outstanding  and  dynamic  sons — Ted  R. 
Osbom — who  has  recently  been  elected 
for  a  2-year  term  as  a  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional trustee.  Mr.  Osbom  has  been  a  Ki- 
wanian  for  13  years,  belonging  to  the 
Blue  Grass  Kiwanis  Club  in  Lexington, 
Ky.  At  the  moment  he  is  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  programs  for 
his  club  and  secretary  for  his  district.  In 
the  past  Mr.  Osbom  served  as  president 
in  1958  for  his  club;  director  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  key  clubs. 
While  for  his  district,  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant governor,  governor,  secretary 
from  August  1964,  and  chairman  of  com- 
mittees on  achievement;  golden  armiver- 
sary — 2  years;  new  club  building;  and 
past  district  governors.  In  the  Kiwanis 
International  he  was  both  chairman  and 
member  of  the  committee  on  attendance 
and  membership. 

By  profession,  Mr.  Osbom  is  a  land 
developer  and  president  of  the  American 
Businessmen's  Life  Insurance  Co.  His 
training  and  education  was  received  at 
Transylvania  College,  in  Lexington, 
where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree. 

At  the  age  of  40,  Mr.  Osbom  and  his 
wife,  Delia,  have  four  children — Zan,  12; 
Ted,  10;  Holly,  5;  and  Lee  Adams,  1. 
While  not  only  as  a  busy  father,  Mr.  Os- 


bom is  a  very  active  participant  in  civil 
affairs. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  has  served 
both  city  and  Statj  widely.  For  the  city 
of  Lexington  he  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  city,  coimty  civil  defense  and 
chairman  of  the  airport  zoning  board  of 
appeals.  For  his  State  of  Kentucky  Mr. 
Osbom  has  served  in  dedication  two 
vice  chairman  of  the  State  Commission 
terms  in  Kentucky  Legislature  and  as 
on  higher  education.  He  has  also  been 
past  president  for  the  Lexington  Sub- 
Dividers  Association. 

While  some  may  wonder  where  such 
time  may  be  found,  Mr.  Osborn's  ac- 
tivities certainly  do  not  stop  here.  As 
a  member  of  various  other  clubs  and 
organizations  he  has  also  participated 
very  actively  in  all  of  them  as  well.  Such 
are:  President  of  the  Lexington  Junior 
Achievement;  member  of  the  national 
junior  achievement  board;  regional 
board  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  vice 
president  of  the  YMCA;  president  of  the 
Community  Recreation  Association; 
president  of  the  President's  Civic  Round- 
table;  president  of  the  West  End  Foun- 
dation, which  is  active  in  the  promotion 
of  free  school  lunches;  past  county 
chairman  of  the  United  Community 
Fund ;  past  State  chairman  of  the  Easter 
Seals  campaign;  past  president  of  the 
Transylvania  College  National  Alumni 
Association;  past  president  of  Y  Men's 
Club;  and  past  board  member  of  Big 
Brother's. 

There  is  little  need  to  ask  what  benefit 
and  service  Mr.  Osbom  can  be  to  the 
Kiwanis  International  trustee.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  his  sound  and  stable 
judgment  gathered  through  many  years 
of  -work  and  dedication  will  be  of  great 
avail  to  anyone's  interests  that  he  might 
serve — and  especially  to  that  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  Genial  and  versatile,  Mr. 
Osbom  again  will  prove  his  ability  as  an 
able  organizer  and  inspiring  leader  as  a 
member  on  the  international  board  of 
trustees. 


SENATE 

Monday,  July  17, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harria,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  Ufe  and  light,  whose 
love  Is  unfailing  and  In  whose  mercy 
there  is  a  wldeness  like  the  wldeness  of 
the  sea. 

At  this  wayside  shrine  of  prayer  set  up 
so  long  ago  by  those  who  launched  our 
ship  of  state  and  hallowed  across  the 
long  years,  we  lift  up  our  souls  unto 
thee. 

We  come  unto  our  Father's  God 
Their  rock  Is  our  salvation  I 

The  eternal  arms  their  dear  abode 
We  make  our  habitation 

We  seek  Thee  as  Thy  saints  have  sought 
In  every  generation. 

In  this  forum  of  deliberation  and  de- 


bate, amid  the  din  and  clash  of  differing 
opinions,  may  we  here  unite  In  keeping 
always  a  constant  sense  of  the  eternal 
which  will  save  us  from  spiritual  decay, 
from  moral  cowardice,  and  from  any 
betrayal  of  the  highest  public  good. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating In  gambling  activities,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  10595)  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations from  fostering  or  participating 
in  gambling  activities,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Irom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Simon  P.  McHugh,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
ol  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Actlvitlea  Control  Board. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  13,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  O^  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On   request   of   Mr.   MANsmLD,    and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
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Ing    the    morning    hoiir 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


were    ordered 


REQUEST  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
MEET  DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  will  come 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  it  oc- 
ciu-8  to  me  that  all  Senators  should  be 
present;  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  object, 
I  must  and  I  do  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  minority  leader  In  that  respect. 
There  will  be  no  allowances  made  for 
any  committees  to  meet  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  metisures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  382  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hartkk  in  the  chair  >  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OP      THE      FEDERAL 
VOTINO  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1955 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1581)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  4,  after  the  sixth  line 
following  line  2  to  Insert:  "For  those  as- 
signed elsewhere:".  So  as  to  make  the 
bUlread: 

S  1581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnuie  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Voting  AsBlatance  Act  of  1956  (69 
Stat.  584)  U  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (10)  of  section  102  is  amended 
to  read  aa  followB : 

"(10)  for  the  purpoees  of  this  .^ct.  author- 
ize OAtba  required  by  State  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  attested  by  any  commlasloned 
officer  in  the  active  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  any  member  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  tJnlted  States  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce,  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  any  civilian  otflclal  empowered  by 
State  or  Federal  law  to  administer  oaths,  or 
any  civilian  employee  designated  by  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  The  following  new  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  103 : 

"S«c.  104.  It  Is  recommended  that  each  of 
the  several  States  permit  any  person  covered 
by  section  101(  1 )  of  thu  Act  who  la  other- 
wise fully  qualified  to  register  and  vote  In 
the  State  to  acquire  legal  residence  In  that 
State,  notwithstanding  his  residence  on  a 
military  installation,  and  to  register  and  vote 
in  local.  State,  and  national  elections  " 

(3)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2»  of  section  203  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  to  designate 
a  day  In  the  latter  part  of  September  before 


any  general  election  In  November  as  ■.\rmed 
Forces  Voters  Day'  and  to  Insure  th.tt  every 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
exerts  every  effort  tci  make  that  clay  a  success, 
"(2)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  cau.se  to  be  printed  and  distributed  post 
cards  for  use  In  accirdance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  Such  post  cards  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  department  nr  agency  con- 
cerned to  persons  to  whom  this  Act  Is  ap- 
plicable for  use  at  any  general  election  at 
which  electors  fur  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  Senators  and  Representatives  are  to 
be  Voted  for   For  use  In  such  elections,  post 


cards  shall  be  In  the  hands  of  the  persons 
Concerned  not  later  than  August  15  before 
the  election  If  they  are  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  not  later  than 
September  15  before  the  election  If  they  are 
Inside  the  terrluirlal  limits  of  the  United 
Stales  To  the  extent  practicable  and  com- 
patible with  other  operations.  p>ost  cards 
shall  also  be  made  available  at  appropriate 
times  to  fuch  pers<ins  for  use  In  other  «?en- 
erul.  primary,  and  special  elections;  and  ". 

(4 1  Clause  (bi  of  section  204  Is  amended 
by  amending  Item  (5)  of  the  Federal  post 
card  application  to  read  as  follows: 


■■|5)    For years  preceding  the  above  elecUon  my  home  (not  military)   residence  In  the 

above  State  has  been m  the  county  or  parish  of 

(Street  and  number  or  rural  route,  etc  ) 

The  voting  precinct  or  election  district  for  this  residence 

is ■• 

(Enter  If  known) 
(5)   Clause  (b)  of  section  204  is  amended  by  amending  Item  (7)  of  the  Federal  poet  card 
ballot  to  read  as  follows 

"(7)    Mall  my  ballot  to  the  following  official  address: 
For  those  assigned  In  the  US: 

(Unit  (Co.,  Sq.,  Trp..  Bn.,  etc.).  Govt.  Agency,  or  Office) 

(Military  Base,  Station,  Camp,  Fort.  Ship,  Airfield,  etc  ) 

For  those  assigned  elsewhere: 


( APO  or  FPO  number) 
(6)    Clause  (C)  of  section  204  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(C)    Upon  the  other  side  of  the  card  there  shall  be  printed  In  red  type  the  following: 

FILL  OUT  BOTH   SffiES   OF  THE  CARD 


FREE  of  US.   Postage 
Including  Air  Mall 


Official 

Mailing 

Address 


OFTICHI.    EUCnoN    BALLOTING    MATEXIAL — VIA    AH    MAIL 


To: 


(Title  of  Election  OfBclal) 


(County  or  Township) 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  397',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  or  the  SfBcoMMrrrcE  on  ParviLECEa 
AND  Elections  on  S   1581,  A  Bn.L  to  Amend 

THE  PEDEa.\L  VOTI.NG  ASSISTANCE  AiTV  OF  1955 
(69  Stat   584) 

S  1581  would  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  by  Incorporating  modi- 
fications and  Improvements  to  achieve 
greater  elfecliveness  in  absentee  voting  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  certain 
other   groups   and   Individuals 

NArVRE    AND    EFTECT    OF   THE    FEDERAL    VOTINO 
ASSI.STANCB    ACT    OF     I»55 

The  Federal  Voting  .Assistance  Act  of  1955. 
effective  as  of  August  9,  1955.  was  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Congress  to  the  several 
States  that  legislative  or  admliUstraUve  ac- 
tion be  taken  U>  enable  every  perstm  In  any 


(City  or  Town.  State) 

of  the  following  categories,  absent  from  the 
place  of  his  voting  residence — 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  any  primary, 
special,  or  general  election  held  In  his  elec- 
tion district  or  precinct  If  he  were  otherwise 
eligible  to  vote  In  that  election: 

( 1 )  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while 
In  the  active  service,  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents. 

(2i  Members  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents 

(3)  Civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
In  all  categories  serving  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents  when  re- 
siding with  or  accompanying,  whether  or  not 
the  employee  Is  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and 
whether  or  not  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

(4)  Members  of  religious  groups  or  wel- 
fare agencies  assisting  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  who  are  oflJclally  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces,  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

Tlie  act  further  recommended  to  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  the  adopUon  of  certain  balloting 
procedures  In  order  to  eSectuate  Its  purposes, 
and  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  heads  of  certain  departments 
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and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coordinate  and  facilitate  such  actions  as 
might  be  required  to  discharge  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act. 

Enthusiastic  and  public  spirited  support 
given  by  the  States  In  adopting  and  Unple- 
mentlng  the  act  has  resulted  In  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  the  voting  franchise 
by  American  citizens,  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  and  while  serving  their  coun- 
try, would  have  suffered  the  loss  of  the  privi- 
lege by  virtue  of  being  absent  from  their 
States  of  residence. 

PURPOSE    OF    S.    1581  I 

The  Department  of  Defense,  having  gen- 
eral authority  to  coordinate  and  facilitate 
Federal  responsibilities  under  the  act,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  has  noted  the  ex- 
cellent resp>onse  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Congress,  but  has  found  some 
areas  where  additional  action  by  the  States 
would  guarantee  still  greater  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  others  to 
cast  their  votes  by  absentee  ballot. 

S.  1581  amends  the  act  so  as  to  perfect 
certain  ballot  procedures  which,  administra- 
tively, are  already  In  effect,  and  simplifies  the 
methods  by  which  ballots  reach  the  absentee 
voters  and.  In  turn,  are  executed  by  the 
voter. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sisUnce  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584)". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
unanimous  approval  to  my  bill,  S.  1581, 
which  seeks  to  assist  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  their  dependents,  and 
others  accompanying  them  overseas  In 
the  exercise  of  their  voting  franchise. 

This  long-needed  improvement  of  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955 
would  facilitate  absentee  voting  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  taking  of  an 
oath  for  voting  purposes  by  any  civilian 
employee  designated  by  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  serving  overseas  or  elsewhere  out- 
side the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  firm  hope  and  belief  that  the 
various  States  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this 
recommendation  of  the  Congress.  This 
measure  would  enable  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  who  reside  on  military  reserva- 
tions in  any  State. 

A  most  important  and  added  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  to  name  a  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  in  a  general 
election  year  as  "Armed  Forces  Voters 
Day."  The  bill  also  would  authorize 
changes  In  the  Federal  post  card  form 
which  would  facilitate  absentee  voting. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  author- 
izing additional  committee  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  141 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
$25,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946, 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  137 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninetieth  Congress,  $35,000,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sunounts,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  approved  August 
2.  1948. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACmvnTES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Simon  F.  McHugh,  Jr.,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEnJD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FOREST  RESERVATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.   Res,    140 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966,  be  printed 
with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
CERTAIN  MAPS  AND  INDICIA  RE- 
LATINO  TO  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
ASIAN  CONTINENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res,  253)  providing  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  certain  maps  and 
indicia  relating  to  Vietnam  and  the 
Asian  Continent  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


OUR  FLAG 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res,  346)  to  authorize  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Our  Flag"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con, 
Res.  348)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  369)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


RURAL  WATER  FACILITIES— PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  13 
of  this  year,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr,  Mansfield]  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  1504,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
loans  to  supplement  farm  Income,  au- 
thorize loans  and  grants  for  community 
centers,  remove  the  annual  ceiling  on  in- 
sured loans,  increase  the  sonount  of  un- 
sold insured  loans  that  may  be  made  out 
of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual 
limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible  loan 
Interest  rate,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  is  really  Intended  to  supple- 
ment the  Rural  Water  Facilities  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1965. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  S.  1504, 
I  read  into  the  Record  the  names  of  13 
additional  Senators  who  desired  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposed  legislation.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  of  Senators  who 
desire  to  be  cosponsors  has  Increased 
rapidly,  and  I  will  read  the  entire  list  at 
this  time.  Besides  Senator  Mansfield  and 
myself,  the  list  includes  the  following: 
Messrs.  Allott,  Anderson,  Baker,  Bart- 
LETT,  Bayh,  Bennett,  Bible,  Brewster, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Cannon,  Carlson,  Case,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
DoMiNicK,  Eastland,  Ellender,  Ervin, 
Fannin,  Fong,  F^lbright,  Gruening, 
Hansen,  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield, 
Hayden,  Hickenlooper,  Hill,  Hollings, 
Hruska,  Inotjye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Kuchel,  Lausche,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Long  of  Louisiana,  Macnuson,  Mc- 
Carthy, McClellan,  McGee.  McGovern. 
McIntyre.  Metcalf,  Miller,  Mondale, 
monroney,  montoya.  morse,  moss, 
Mundt,  Murphy,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pas- 
tore,  Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Prouty, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Spark- 
man,  Spong,  Stennis,  Symington,  Tal- 
madge,  Thurmond.  Tower,  Tydings,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, Yarborough,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 
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I  might  say  that  of  the  seven  Senators 
who  are  not  cosponsors.  some  have  Indi- 
cated their  Intention  of  supporting  the 
ITTopoaed  legislation. 

I  understand  that  the  supply  of  the 
original  printing  of  S  1504  is  practically 
exhausted  and  that  a  new  printing  Is 
necessary.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  new  printing  be  made  In- 
cluding the  names  of  all  93  cosponsors  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
state  again  just  how  many  cosponsors 
there  are  to  the  Aiken  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  this  bill,  there  are  93. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  any  possession 
goes  out  of  Aikzn's  hands  and  Into  the 
hands  of  93  Members  of  this  body,  which 
is  the  same  number  of  cosponsors  that 
the  original  Riu-al  Water  Facilities  Act 
of  1965  had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  antici- 
pated my  question,  because  I  was  going  to 
refer  to  the  Aiken  bill  of  2  years  ago, 
which  had  an  identical  number  of  co- 
qoonaors;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Budget 
Bureau,  the  administration,  and  the 
Senator  will  look  upon  this  bill  with 
favor. 

Mr.  AIE^EN.  The  Budget  Bureau  did 
not  follow  the  same  track  that  it  followed 
2  years  ago,  when  it  opposed  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  administration 
has  recommended  some  rather  minor. 
mild  amendments  to  the  pending  bill, 
but  the  success  of  the  original  act  has 
been  little  short  of  astounding. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  California  in 
the  Chamber.  I  believe  that  his  State 
DOW  has  119  applications  pending  for 
rural  water  programs.  There  are  over 
4,200  applications  from  aU  50  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  recall  that  when  the  President  was 
here  many  months  ago  for  a  luncheon 
with  Senators,  the  President  congratu- 
lated Senator  Aiken  on  this  legislation 
and  ehkled  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
Its  opposition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  was  a  very  effective 
ally  tn  getting  the  legislation  passed  and 
I  trust  he  will  be  equally  effective  in  get- 
ting early  approval  of  the  supplemental 
legislation  provided  by  S.  1504. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  State  of 
Texas  as  well  as  Mlssisfiippi  now  has 
some  over  300  applications  pending. 

We  hope,  and  I  believe,  he  will  have 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  this  supple- 
mental  legislation  that  be  had  for  the 
original  bill  2  years  ago. 


propriatlons  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purixwes.  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED  DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July   13.   1967, 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  July  15.  1967,  the  bill 
<S.  780 1  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
improve  and  e.xpand  the  authority  to  con- 
duct or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  regional  air  quality  commissions,  to 
authorize  establishment  of  standards 
applicable  to  emissions  from  establish- 
ments engaged  in  certain  types  of  indus- 
try, to  assist  in  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  State  programs  for  annual 
Inspections  of  automobile  emission  con- 
trol devices,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  'No.  403 >  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


EXECUTU-^E  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    followmg    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Facilities  To  Bi  nNOEBTAKKN  for 
Aia  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  pro- 
poeed  facilities  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  (with  accompanying 
papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Dep.artment  or  Defense  Procctie- 
MENT    From    Small   and    Other    Bi'siness 

FlKMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ( lustaJlatlons  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July 
1966~May  19«7  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  on  BanlUng  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  of  Disnurr  of  CoLrMBiA  Public 
Education  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS  Civil 
Service  Conunlsslon.  Washington,  D  C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Ed- 
ucation Act  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


jaiBOLLED    BILL    SIGNED    DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  13,  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  July  14,  1947.  he  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  10918)   to  authorize  ap- 


PETmONS  AND  MEMOIUALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore' 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 

"Ohio  Senate  ResoLtTtoN 
"To  memorialize  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  to  provide  the  domes- 
tic steel  Industry  with  temporary  relief 
from  the  Increasing  Inflow  of  foreign  steel 
imports  until  equitable  and  fair  competi- 
tion Is  established 

'Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Senat«  of 
the    107lh   General    A.«embly   of   Ohio  note, 


with  concern,  that  Imports  of  foreign  steel 
have  Incre^tsed  from  more  than  one  million 
tons  in  1957  to  eleven  million  tons  In  1966; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  1966  these  imports  accounted 
for  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  steel 
market:  and 

"Whereas.  The  current  world  excess  steel- 
producing  capacity  of  approximately  seventy- 
live  million  tons  and  projected  facility  addi- 
tions for  Western  Europ*  and  Japan  indlcatt 
that  Imports  will  account  for  an  Increasingly 
gre^iter  share  of  the  domestic  steel  market  In 
the  years  to  come;  and 

"Whereas.  The  current  high  level  of  impor- 
tation Is  largely  due  to  the  many  actions  of 
foreign  governments  to  encourage  their  steel 
industries  to  export,  coupled  with  the  sig- 
nificantly lower  employment  costs  In  those 
countries;  and 

"Whereas.  If  present  trends  continue,  the 
loss  of  volume  caused  by  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Imports  will  p<D£e  a  serious  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  the  steel  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  A  healthy  domestic  steel  Indus- 
try Is  vital  to  our  national  security.  Is  Instru- 
mental In  maintaining  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment in  Ohio  and  other  steel-producing 
states,  and  is  a  significant  factor  in  stemming 
the  drain  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  107th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  take  all  of  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  provide  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry with  temporary  relief  from  the  In- 
creasing Inflow  of  foreign  steel  Imports  until 
equitable  and  fair  competition  is  established; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  authenticated  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Ohio  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senati  Joint  Resolution  26 

'Relative  to  mining  deposits  on  public 
lands 

"Whereas,  The  term  'common  varieties'  u 
contained  In  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  23, 
1955  (69  Stat.  368) ,  also  commonly  known  « 
Public  Law  167  and  as  the  Common  VarleUee 
Act,  has  t>een  misunderstood  and  Is  vague 
and  uncertain  and  has  misled  large  numbers 
of  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  good  faith  in 
prospecting  and  mining  upon  the  public 
domain;  and 

"WHrHEAS.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Utates.  as  stated  in  its  Report  No.  1608  dated 
September  19,  1966.  to  the  Wth  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  found  that  the  act  had  not  been  In- 
terpreted or  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  congressional  intent,  had  given  rise  to 
many  abuses,  was  imposing  Inequitable  hard- 
ship on  t>ona  fide  mining  men,  and  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  Just  what  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  would  determine  to  be  a 
common  variety,  was  seriously  impeding 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resoiu-ces  of 
the  public  domain;  and 

"Whxxxas,  Many  persons  and  firms  in  the 
State  of  California  are  engaged  In  mining 
upon  the  public  domain  and  are  or  can  easily 
be  subject  to  the  inequitable  hardship  men- 
tioned by  ttie  Senate  Committee;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  o/ 
the  State  of  CaUfomia,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
Ulature  of  the  State  of  CaUforala  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  U>* 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  socb 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  clarify  tl» 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  Section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955  (69  8Ut.  368), 
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also  commonly  known  as  the  Common  Va- 
rieties Act;  and  be  It  further 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  AFb-CIO,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
PWeratlon  of  Musicians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  AFL-CIO,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  amend  the  copy- 
right laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
OREGON  I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  ask.  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 

In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memokial  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows^ ^ 

Whereas  the  Importance  and  nutritional 
value  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  world  (fish 
protein  concentrate)  and  the  American  diet 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  important  as 
a  protein  resource;  and 

Whereas  our  federal  agencies  Involved  have 
found  on  three  occasions  since  1953-54 
that  our  domestic  trawl  fish  Industry  was 
being  hurt  or  Injured  by  importationa,  and 
yet  executive  administrative  action  has  not 
been  forthcoming  to  provide  this  needed  pro- 
tection; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  domestic  fishery 
prcxlucttoQ  has  decreased  and  diminished 
consistently  since  1954  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing dropjyed  In  world  production  from  second 
place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  with  Norway  over- 
taking the  United  States  In  1966;   and 

Whereas  the  domestic  fishing  industry, 
having  l)een  severely  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing upgraded  Itself  has  found  so  doing  im- 
possible as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign 
nations  can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery 
products  into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  in  1966  was  only  19.2  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  supply  and  that  from 
Imports  was  80.8  percent  (U.S.D.I.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Annual  Summary, 
"Packaged  Fishery  Products— 1966,"  CJ.S. 
No.  4343 ) ;  and 

Whereas  foreign  fishing  on  our  coasts  and 
importations  are  one  and  the  same  problem, 
and  are  destroying  the  domestic  trawl  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  processing  plants  of  Oregon 
Me  limiting  the  landings  of  otter  trawled 
•eafoods  due  to  the  heavy  and  steadily  In- 
creasing Imports  of  similar  species;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assemblji 
0/  the  State  of  Oregon: 


(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
ensure  and  provide  a  sound  and  healthy 
domestic  trawl  fishery  through  quota  pro- 
tection on  such  imported  products. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brews-tek,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Chttrch, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Grvening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McInttrb, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr,  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Peli.,  and   Iilr.  Tydingb)  : 
S.  2116.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  to  recommend  changes  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  the  interest  of  governmental  ef- 
ficiency and  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  FONO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inoute)  : 
S.  2117.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Insurance  on  loans  made 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  fee  simple 
titles  from  lessors,  and  to  allow  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  purchase  such  Insured 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  I^.  Fong  when  he  in- 
troduced the  atMve  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  2118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Stapleton;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2119.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octovio 
Suarez-Murias;  and 

S.  2120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lb.  Jose  D. 

Neugart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  ISi. 

Bible)  : 

S.  2121.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provUlons  of 

the  act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating  to  reUef 

for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  mining 

claims;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  wtien  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BREWSfTEB,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   Kkm- 
NEDT  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McGex, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Ribicopf)  : 
S.  2122.  A  bin  to  provide  for  scenic  devel- 
opment and  beautlficatlon  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

(See  the  remcu'ks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  blmself,  Mr.  Mon- 

DALX,   Mr.   McCarthy.   Mr.    Grittin, 

Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Hartkx.   Mr.   Bayh, 

Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  E^nnkst  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Proxicirr,  and  lilr.  Percy)  ; 

S.  2123.  A  WU  to  provide  for  the  control 

of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 

fcTiimaiM  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 

Which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance 

of  the  Great  Lakes;    to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

(See  ttae  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  he 


Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  home  purchase 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.   2125.    A   bill   to   assist  nonprofit   spon- 
sors of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.    2126.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Pood   and 
Agriculture  Act  of   1965;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  first 
processors  of  cotton  who  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial losses  because  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  cotton  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
Introducted  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2128.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  relating  to  the 
affording  of  equal  time  for  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  by  candidates  for  public 
office;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Har'tke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  and  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  I  am  joined  in 
sponsoring  the  bill  by  the  following  20 
Senators:  Senators  Brewster,  Brooke. 
Chttrch.  Clark,  Ervin,  Fong,  Gruening, 
Harris.  Inouye,  Javits,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Long  of  Missouri,  McClellan, 
McGee.  McInttre,  Miller,  Montoya, 
Moss,  Pell,  and  Tydings. 

America  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  her  national  development.  Al- 
though the  exact  nature  of  this  change 
has  not  yet  emerged,  it  will  be  shaped  by 
the  twin  revolutions  of  our  time — the 
revolution  In  technology  and  the  revolu- 
tion in  human  Eisplrations. 

Both  revolutions  will  touch  every  city, 
town,  and  farm  in  America,  as  well  as 
each  man,  woman,  and  child.  For  we 
are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words, 
both  a  nation  and  a  commimity.  Never 
before  have  Americans  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent communities  and  different  situa- 
tions shared  so  many  common  concerns. 

Clearly,  then,  we  have  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  organize  for  the  future  if 
America  is  to  fulfill  her  promise.  And 
the  first  step  In  such  an  effort  is  to  re- 
assess our  highest  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment with  a  view  toward  organizing 
them  Into  a  modern  and  effective  sys- 
tem for  achieving  our  national  goals  and 
purposes. 

We  have  done  this  from  time  to  time 
with  notable  success.  The  time  Is  now 
ripe  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  again. 

Today  we  face  a  modem  version  of  the 
dilemma  that  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt described  when  he  said: 
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The  principal  object  of  every  government 
all  orer  the  world  seems  to  have  been  to  Im- 
pose the  Ideaa  of  the  last  generation  un  the 
present  one.  That  U  all  wrong. 

In  the  America  of  the  1960'8,  new  and 
fresh  Ideas  are  making:  their  way  Into 
government.  Our  many  new  profO'ams 
attest  to  this  fact.  But  our  efforts  at  Im- 
proving the  organizational  franiework 
In  which  these  program.?  must  operate 
have  not  kept  pace.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  Imposing  the  executive  structure 
of  the  past  generation  on  the  Ideas  of 
the  present  one  And  that,  too,  is  all 
wrong. 

This  dilemma  Is  an  almost  daily  ex- 
perience of  any  government,  agency,  or 
instltutloiv — public  or  prlvatt^ — that  tries 
to  make  Its  way  through  the  maze  of 
Federal  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  our  many 
new  problems.  Washington  has  increased 
the  size,  number,  and  variety  of  \ts  pro- 
grams. For  example : 

Since  1955,  the  Federal  budget  has 
doubled.  We  will  spend  an  estimated  $135 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  compared  with 
expenditures  of  $64  billion  Just  13  years 
ago. 

Although  much  of  the  increase  has  r>c- 
cuired  In  defense,  the  largest  rate  of  In- 
crease has  been  in  programs  affecting 
the  everyday  life  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. Educational  expenditures  have  in- 
creased from  $377  million  In  fiscal  1955 
to  almost  $3  billion  In  tt.scal  1968.  Spend- 
ing for  health,  labor,  and  welfare  has  In- 
creased from  $2  billion  in  1955  to  more 
than  $11  billion  in  fiscal  1968. 

Our  Federal  grant  proerrams  also  have 
grown.  As  of  January  1966,  we  had  162 
major  programs  undar  399  separate  au- 
thorizations and  categories.  And  the  last 
session  of  Congress  enacted  21  new 
health  programs,  17  new  educational 
prognuns.  15  new  economic  development 
programs,  12  new  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  4  new  programs 
for  manpower  training,  and  17  new  re- 
source development  programs. 

Manpower  programs  alone  have  In- 
creased eightfold  since  1961.  but  they  are 
administered  by  10  separate  organiza- 
tional units  in  three  Independent  de- 
partments. 

Programs  to  Improve  the  natural  en- 
vironment are  conducted  by  18  separate 
agencies. 

Thus,  the  net  result  of  our  efforts  often 
Is  confusion,  frustration,  and  delay  Good 
ideas  have  withered  on  the  bureaucratic 
vine  because  we  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  clear  out  the  underbrush.  We  have 
relied  too  heavily  on  the  programmatic 
appi-oach  to  solving  our  common  prob- 
lems and  not  enough  on  the  systematic 
approach.  We  have  spent  too  much  time 
responding  to  crises  and  not  enough 
time  anticipating  them.  As  a  result,  we 
have  often  acted  In  great  haste — and 
with  great  waste. 

The  bill  establishing  a  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  and  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch  addresses  itself  to 
this  Important  problem. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  purpo.<:e 
of  reorganization  Is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Government;  and  that  three 
distinct  factors  must  be  considered  in 
any  reorganization  effort — goals,  struc- 
ture, and  management.  Thus,  the  Com- 


mission   would    be    charged    wlUi    Uiree 
main  functions: 

First.  Assessing  the  present  and  future 
goals  of  our  country  by  reviewing  our 
problem.'',  resources,  and  capabilities 

Second  Making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  Improve  the  quality  and 
structure  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  quality  of  the  c(X)rdinatlon  between 
and  within  e.xfculive  at;fiiclL'.s  in  order 
to  attain  those  troals. 

Third  Appraising  the  current  .status 
of  admlntstrative  management  with  a 
view  toward  prapo.sing  reforms,  new  pro- 
cedures and  facilities  to  improve  the 
conduct  of  Government  services. 

The  bill  Is  founded  on  the  premi.se 
that  executive  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  the  legitimate  concerns  and 
respon-sibillties  of  both  the  Pre.sident  and 
the  Con^re.'vs.  Accordingly,  the  bill  would 
grant  the  President  the  power  to  ap- 
point all  nine  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  would  grant  Congre.ss  the 
power  to  .set  the  goal.s  of  the  ComniLs- 
slon.  The  bill  would  leave  the  Comml.s- 
slon  free  to  choo.se  the  methods  it  would 
use  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

The  bill  would  not  result  in  Improper 
irUerference  in  the  manatiement  of  tlie 
executive  branch  or  attempt  to  dictiite 
the  functian,s  and  aclivitlfs  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  engage  In.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  as.^ist  the  Pre-^ldcnt  in  car- 
rj-ins  out  his  constitutional  respon.slbll- 
lly  to  coordinate  and  manage  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  mast  effective  manner. 

This  legislative  profxjsal  Is  an  out- 
growth of  l.ssues  ral.sed  during  recent 
year-long  hearings  on  the  Federal  role 
In  urban  affairs  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ebcecutlve  Reorganisation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  In 
sur\'eylng  the  Federal  activities  dc- 
siKned  to  meet  the  problems  described  by 
more  than  100  witnesse.s.  the  .subcom- 
mittee learned  that  the  city  was  far  more 
than  a  ceographic  con'iept.  It  was  a  mir- 
ror of  the  American  future.  For  this 
reason.  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  re- 
organization must  Include  more  than 
the  agencies  and  departments  that  have 
specific  Jurisdictions  In  urban  areas.  It 
mu.st  include  our  entire  executive  struc- 
ture and  all  the  problems  It  confronts. 

We  have  made  some  major  organiza- 
tional changes  In  recent  years.  Three 
new  aciencies  of  Government  have  been 
established.  There  is  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  which  is  conducting 
the  war  on  poverty :  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
is  dealing  with  some  problems  of  our 
cities  both  large  and  .small;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  has 
brought  under  one  roof  for  the  first  time 
many  of  the  Federal  activities  In  this 
field. 

Other  agencies  have  experienced  reor- 
ganization on  a  smaller  scale  The  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization has  received  more  than  a  dozen 
reorganization  plans  resulting  In 
changes  in  such  important  aret^  as  wa- 
ter pollution  and  public  health  services. 
Numerous  executive  branch  commis- 
sions and  task  forces  have  reviewed  Im- 
portant areas  of  our  national  life,  and 
there  have  been  specific  proposals  to  es- 
tablish other  new  departments  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  insti- 


tuted a  planning-programing-budgeting 
system  In  order  to  brln«  together  the 
functions  of  planning  and  budgeting. 

But  so  far  we  have  only  looked  at  the 
parts.  We  have  not  carried  this  effort  to 
Uie  executive  branch  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  change  is  tlie  lart;est 
sln^;le  factor  in  Aucrlcan  life  today. 

Our  lives  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  of  our  parents.  And  our  childrens 
lives  will  sliow  an  even  greater  contrast 
when  compared  with  our  own.  Man's 
enormous  curiosity  about  his  environ- 
ment and  his  capacity  to  master  rather 
than  submit  to  his  fate  has  lighted  hun- 
dreds of  new  horizons  and  Increased  the 
range  of  human  freedom  and  opixjrtu- 
nlty 

Government  must  encourage  and  ex- 
pand this  freedom  and  opportunity.  And 
a  government  that  is  ortiantzed  in  temu 
of  our  future  needs  and  problems,  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  anticipate  and  adju.?t 
to  change  witliout  losing  its  traditional 
values,  a  government  that  can  achieve 
systematic  solutions  to  our  common 
problems.  Is  our  best  hope  of  guarantee- 
ing this  freeoom  and  opportunity. 

But  let  us  also  realize  the  limits  of  or- 
ganization. It  cannot  replace  the  human 
factor — the  Individual  Judgment  that 
often  determines  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  programs  and  strategies.  But  tiie 
proper  organization — one  that  takes  into 
account  goals,  structure,  and  manage- 
ment— can  pro\1de  a  creative  climate  in 
which  fresh  ideas  and  concepts  will  pre- 
vail and  dedicated  Individuals  will  seek 
to  enter  our  public  service.  And  this  cli- 
mate, by  contributing  to  the  quality  and 
character  of  our  Government,  can  be  the 
ba.sls  of  great  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  be  wise  to 
keep  in  mind  some  cogent  thoughts 
written  on  the  subject  of  improving  the 
machinery  of  government  wlilch  are 
ver>-  applicable: 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  paused 
now  and  then  to  see  how  well  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  our  nation  la  working  out  In  the 
machinery  of  everyday  government  with  a 
view  to  making  such  modifications  and  Im- 
provements as  prudence  and  the  spirit  of 
progress  might  suggest.  Our  Government  wM 
the  first  to  set  up  In  Its  formal  Constltudon 
a  method  of  amendment,  and  the  spirit  of 
America  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history  the  spirit  of  progressive  changes  to 
meet  conditions  shifting  perhaps  more  rap- 
idly here  than  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Since  the  Civil  War.  as  the  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Government  have 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  Nation  In 
sweep  and  power,  some  notable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  keep  our  administrative 
system  abreas-t  of  the  new  times    . 

Now  we  face  again  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental readjustment  .  .  There  Is  room  for 
vast  Incre-ise  In  our  national  productivity 
and  there  Is  much  bitter  wrong  to  set  right 
in  neglected  ways  of  human  life.  There  U 
need  for  Improvement  of  our  governmental 
machinery  to  meet  new  conditions  and  to 
make  us  ready  for  the  problems  Just  ahead. 

Pacing  one  of  the  most  troubled  periods 
In  all  the  troubled  history  of  mankind,  we 
wish  to  set  our  affairs  In  the  very  best  pos- 
sible order  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  our 
national  resources  and  to  make  good  our 
democratic  claims.  If  America  falls,  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  democracy  over  all  the  world 
go  down.  We  shall  not  fall  In  our  task  and 
our  responslbiaty,  but  we  cannot  live  upon 
our  laurels  alone.  We  seek  modern  types  of 
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management  In  National  Government  beat 
fitted  for  the  stern  situations  we  are  bound 
to  meet,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

The  efficiency  of  government  rests  upon 
two  factors:  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
good  mnn.agement.  In  a  democracy  consent 
may  be  achieved  readily,  though  not  with- 
out some  effort,  as  It  Is  the  cornerstone  at 
the  Constitution.  Efficient  management  In  a 
democracy  is  a  factor  of  peculiar  slgnlflcance. 

Administrative  efficiency  la  not  merely  a 
matter  of  paper  clips,  time  clocks,  and  stand- 
ardized economies  of  motion.  These  are  but 
minor  gadgets  Real  efficiency  goes  much 
deeper  down.  It  must  be  built  Into  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  Just  as  It  Is  built  Into  a 
piece  of  machinery.  .  .  . 

In  proceeding  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Government  It  is  Important  to  keep  promi- 
nently before  us  the  ends  of  rcorgamzation. 
Too  close  a  view  of  machinery  must  not  cut 
off  from  sight  the  true  purpose  of  efficient 
management.  Economy  Is  not  the  only  ob- 
jective, though  reorganization  Is  the  first 
step  to  savings;  the  elimination  of  dupUca- 
tlon  and  contradictory  policies  Is  not  the 
only  objective,  though  the  new  organization 
will  be  simple  and  symmetrical;  higher  sal- 
aries and  better  Jobs  are  not  the  only  objec- 
tives, though  these  are  necessary;  better 
business  methods  and  fiscal  controls  are  not 
the  only  objectives,  though  these  too  are  de- 
manded. Tliere  is  but  one  grand  purpose, 
namely,  to  make  democracy  work  today  in 
our  NaUonal  Government;  that  Is,  to  make 
our  Goverument  an  up-to-date,  efficient  and 
effective  Instrument  for  carrying  out  the  will 
of  the  Nation. 

This  Inspired  statement  of  the  role  of 
proper  executive  management — with  its 
striking  implications  for  today — comes 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  Report  of 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  January  12,  1937. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  that 
statement  was  written.  But  we  are  still 
grappling  with  the  same  basic  Issues: 
How  do  we  keep  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  alive,  responsive  instrument  of 
national  policy?  How  do  we  Insure  that  it 
iB  organized  effectively  to  deal  with  the 
Nation's  needs. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  would  explore  these  Issues  In 
great  depth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^"111  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2116)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  to  recommend 
changes  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  in- 
terest of  governmental  efficiency  and 
economy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
attons.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRD,  as  follows: 

8.  2116 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'fevreamtativea  of  the  United  States  of 
^mertoo,  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  mmy  b«  cited  aa  the  "Executive  Re- 
<»l*ntMtlon  and  Management  Act  of  1967". 


riNDINGS  or  FACT  AND   DBCLAaATION   OF  POLICI 

Sec  3.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  more  than  150  departments,  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  bureaus,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  tbe  Executive  Branch  engaged 
In  performing  the  functions  of  Government; 
that  such  a  proliferation  of  governmental 
units  tends  to  produce  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  them  and  overlapping,  conflict  and 
duplication  of  effort  among  them;  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  need  additional 
tools  and  procedures  to  exercise  better  super- 
vision and  direction  over  so  large  a  number 
of  governmental  establishments;  and  that 
Improved  organizational  structure  and  man- 
agerial techniques  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  Con- 
stitutional mandate  that  he  coordinate  and 
manage  the  Executive  Branch  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  enacted  by  tbe  Congress. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President,  In  conform- 
ance with  policy  set  forth  by  Congress,  to 
administer  the  executive  branch  effectively 
and  economically,  and  that  it  is  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  executive  organizational 
structure  which  will  permit  tbe  efficient  and 
economical  discharge  of  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution. 

COMMISSION    KSTABLISKED 

Sec  3.  (a)  To  assist  the  {^resident  In  the 
discharge  of  his  constitutional  responslbil. 
itles,  there  Is  hereby  established  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  and  Manage. 
ment  of  the  Executive  Branch  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  the  "Commission") .  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  persons 
holding  ofRce  In  Government  and  persons  In 
private  life  who  are  specially  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbe  Commission.  The  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  from  its  member- 
ship. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  tbe  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  Ufe  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission.  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  tbe  execu- 
tive branch.  All  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  actu- 
ally Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  private  Ufe  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Government 
employee. 

DUTIES  or  TKX  COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Tbe  Commission  shall  analyze 
and  assess  tbe  present  organisation,  coordi- 
nation, and  management  of  all  departments, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  bureaus,  In- 
depyendent  establishments,  and  other  organi- 
sations in  the  executive  branch  to  ascertain 
what  modifications  and  Innovations  in  tbelr 
structure  and  administration  are  required  to 
realize  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  BhaU  be  tbe  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(1)  recommend  appropriate  reorganiza- 
tions within  the  executive  branch  to  reflect 
present  and  anticipated  needs,  capabilities 
and  potentlaliUes  of  the  Government  and 
the  Nation; 


(2)  evaluate  the  extent  and  quality  of  co- 
ordination between  and  within  organizations 
In  the  executive  branch  in  order  to  propose 
measures  to  insure  the  maximum  degree  of 
cooperation  and  consistency  in  governmental 
action;  and 

(3 )  appraise  the  current  status  of  adminis- 
trative management  In  the  executive  branch 
with  a  view  to  projjoslng  reforms  and  new 
procedures,  techniques,  and  facilities  which 
will  Improve  the  conduct  of  Government 
service. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  complete  its 
study  and  Investigation  18  months  after  the 
date  of  its  apfxjintment.  Within  60  days 
after  the  completion  of  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations.  Upon 
the  transniisslon  of  such  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
fKjwer  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  other  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  sulxihapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  lor  the  departments  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  >75  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  may  hold 
such  hearings;  act  at  such  times  and  places; 
administer  such  oaths;  and  require,  by  sub- 
poena 0*.  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents,  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  any 
such  subcommittee,  cr  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  Chairman,  or  meml>er. 
The  provisions  of  section  102  to  104,  Inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sees. 
192-194),  shall  apply  in  tbe  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpoena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  To  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  surveys. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality, Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
Act:  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

APPHOPWATIONS 

Sec  6.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  able  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Cormect- 
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Icut.  for  his  persuasive  comments  on  the 
need  for  reform  of  administrative  prac- 
tices In  the  executive  branch.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  long  advocated 
such  a  step  and  am  now  the  sponsor 
of  a  bill  <S.  47)  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Operation  of  the  Executive 
Branch  very  similar  to  the  one  proposed 
today. 

As  my  colleague  convincingly  observed, 
this  decade  has  witnessed  an  infusion  of 
new  Ideas  and  approaches  into  our  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  It  has  ailso  brought  an 
unparaUeled  proliferation  of  new  pro- 
grams and  a  rapid  expansion  of  old  ones. 
The  result,  unfortunately,  has  too  often 
been  disorder,  duplication,  and  delay. 

As  the  Senator  noted,  today  there  are 
over  400  grant  programs  and  component 
parts  that  are  administered  by  more 
than  150  departments,  agencies,  and 
bureaus.  In  such  a  confusing  welter,  the 
need  for  coordination  and  consolidation 
Is  obvious.  In  fact.  It  is  more  than  obvi- 
ous, it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency.  For. 
while  America  is  a  wealthy  country,  it  is 
faced  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  number 
of  immediate  and  expensive  challenges. 
We  simply  can  no  longer  afford  the  waste 
endemic  In  an  unreviewed  bureaucratic 
growth.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  further 
delay  effective  treatment  of  such  press- 
ing ills  as  slums  housing,  unemployment. 
and  poverty.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite 
disaster. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut also  remarked  on  the  recent 
organizational  changes  the  executive 
branch  has  made  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
order  out  of  what  is  often  chaos.  As  a 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  he  Is  unusually  well  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  the  strength  and 
limitations  of  such  reforms  I  join  with 
him  In  sa3ing  that  while  many  of  these 
reforms  have  wrought  improvements. 
much  more  must  be  done.  A  thorough 
review  of  administrative  practices  and 
organizational  structure  Is  required.  We 
have  looked  at  bits  and  pieces  for  too 
long.  It  is  time  we  examined  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  only 
way  the  Interrelationship  of  the  parts 
can  be  improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  concur  with  the 
view  that,  while  nothing  can  replace  the 
value  of  Individual  initiative  and  insight. 
a  sound  organization  structure  is  needed 
to  provide  the  creative  environment  so 
necessary  for  flexible  and  responsive 
programs. 

While  both  of  us  are  agreed  that  a 
comprehensive  review  is  the  surest 
method  of  encouraging  imaginative  ad- 
ministrative practices,  we  differ  some- 
what on  the  mechanism  of  creating  the 
study  commission.  For  example,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  specify  that  the  Com- 
mission be  completely  bipartisan  and  in- 
clude members  from  Congress,  as  well 
as  members  from  the  executive  branch 
and  private  life.  Only  in  this  way  can 
complete  public  confidence  and  support 
be  assured-  It  is  also  advisable  that  in- 
terim reports  be  required  in  order  to 
keep  Congress  fully  Informed  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  data  Ls  properly  collated. 

But  these  differences  are  .lot  as  im- 
portant as  the  common  purpose  which 
unites  us.  Forty-one  other  Senators  have 


cosponsored  my  bill.  I  am  sure  others 
will  support  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Thu.s.  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  a  con- 
sensus Is  developing.  Such  a  consensus 
augurs  well  for  the  implementation  of 
new  and  revitalized  administrative  pro- 
cedures that  will  breathe  hfe  into  mori- 
bund programs  and  give  the  taxpayers 
full  value  for  their  dollar  And  the  prom- 
ises of  the  past  misht  yet  l>ecome  the 
reality  of  the  future 

Mr.  President.  Friday.  July  7.  marked 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  bill  establishing  the  first  Hoover 
Commission.  Six  years  later  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  was  created.  Twelve 
long  years  have  passed  since  that  group 
submitted  its  report  The  problems  which 
led  to  its  creation  have  not  all  been 
solved.  Still  others  have  arisen.  Overlap- 
ping and  wasteful  programs  still  sap  the 
strength  of  government  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life.  As  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut  observed,  we 
are  faced  not  with  the  need  to  create  a 
rigid  and  timeless  hierarchy,  but  with 
the  need  to  insure  that  the  executive 
branch  will  be  a  flexible  and  responsive 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 

We  must  remember  that  the  machinery 
of  government  would  not  work  If  It  were 
not  allowed  a  little  play  In  Its  Joints. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  con- 
cern and  his  determination  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Amer- 
ican Government. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  This  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  with  many  co- 
sponsors  Is  also  a  step  in  the  same  di- 
rection that  many  of  us  are  seeking  to 
go.  recognizing  the  great  changes  that 
must  take  place  In  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
both  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  my  bill.  It  is  my  feeling  that  out 
of  the.se  hearings  there  will  come  a 
measure  incorporating  features  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  my  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


FEDERAL     HOUSING     ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSURANCE  ON  LOANS 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President.  In  Hawaii 
and  in  other  States,  some  homeowners  do 
not  own  fee-simple  title  to  the  land  on 
which  their  homes  are  located  Instead, 
they  own  merely  a  long-term  leasehold. 
This  situation  arises  because  in  some 
cases  the  owners  of  the  land  were  not 
wUllng  to  sell  or  the  lessee  did  not  wish 
to  purchase  the  fee-simple  title  at  the 
time  the  homes  were  constructed. 

Leasing  land  to  homeowners  has  been 
a  prevailing  practice  in  Hawaii  where 
much  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  large 
estates  By  a  recently  enacted  law  of  the 
Hawaiian  legislature,  leaseholders  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  their 
leaseholds. 


However,  as  much  as  the  leaseholders 
desires  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  title 
to  the  land  on  which  they  are  leasing, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  finance  the 
purchase.  Unless  they  can  pay  cash  for 
the  purchase,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
either  refinance  their  existing  home 
mortgages  or  place  second  mortgages  on 
the  properties  In  order  to  obtain  loans 
for  this  purpose. 

Frequently,  refinancing  an  existing 
mortgage  results  in  increasing  the  inter- 
est paid  on  the  mortgage.  Or,  refinancing 
can  be  even  more  expensive  where  the 
homeowner  takes  out  a  second  mortgage. 
The  Interest  rate  on  conventional  second 
mortgages  generally  Is  much  higher  than 
on  first  mortgages.  The  Increased  ex- 
pense makes  It  difficult  for  the  home- 
owners to  purchase  from  the  lessors  the 
fee-simple  title. 

To  assist  these  homeowners,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Daniel  K.  Inouye], 
and  I  introduce  this  bill  which  would 
add  a  new  section  235  to  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  new  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  insure  loans  made  by  private 
lending  institutions  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase by  homeowners  of  fee-simple  title 
to  property  on  which  their  homes  are 
located. 

Clearly,  insurance  of  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fee-simple  title  as  proposed  by 
the  bill  would  provide  a  source  of  credit 
to  homeowners  at  reasonable  cost  It 
would  also  obviate  the  need  for  refinanc- 
ing of  an  existing  mortgage. 

There  are  some  limitations  on  a  loan 
which  could  be  Insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  First,  It  would  be 
limited  to  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee-simple  title,  whichever  Is  less.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  be  limited  to  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  any  outstanding 
indebtednes  related  to  the  property, 
would  create  a  total  outstanding  indebt- 
edness that  would  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  an  insured  first  mortgage 
which  would  be  used  to  purchase  the 
home  If  the  entire  property  were  being 
purchased.  Third,  the  Interest  rate  on  a 
loan  could  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  6 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  or  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Finally,  the  term  of  the 
loan  could  not  be  longer  than  20  years. 

In  order  to  permit  savings  and  loan  as- 
.soclations  to  Invest  In  the  proposed  FHA- 
Insured  loans  for  the  purchase  of  fee- 
simple  title,  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  5ici  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933.  Under  the  present 
law  these  associations  are  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  first-lien  loans.  The  amend- 
ment In  the  bill  would  permit  these  lend- 
ers to  purchase  the  FHA-lnsured  loans 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  by 
homeowners  on  leased  land.  It  Is  a  meri- 
torious measure  and  deserves  speedy 
approval  by  this  body. 

I  respectfully  urge  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  cS.  2117)  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insurance 
on  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing fee  simple  titles  from  lessors, 
and  to  allow  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  purchase  such  Insured  loans,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fong  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNOUYE) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2117 
A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  Housing  Admla- 
Utration  Insurance  on  loans  n^ade  for  the 
purpose  of  purcliaslng  fee  simple  titles 
from  lessors,  and  to  allow  savings  and  loan 
aasoclatlona  to  purchase  such  Insured 
loans. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  11 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"PDBCHASE  or  FES   SIMFU:   TITLE  FBOM   LESSORS 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Secretary  U,  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  Insure 
and  to  insure  loans  made  by  flxianclal  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  financing  pur- 
chases by  homeowners  of  the  fee  simple 
title  to  property  on  which  their  homes  aje 
located. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(l)  the  term  'financial  institution'  means 
k  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligi- 
ble for  Insurance  under  section  3  or  a  mort- 
gagee approved  under  section  203(b)(1); 
•ad 

"(2)  the  term  'homeowner'  means  a  leasee 
under  a  long-term  ground  lease. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section,  a  loan  shaU — 

"(1)  relate  to  property  on  wblch  there  is 
located  a  dweUing  designed  principally  tor 
a  one-,   tvo-,   three-,    or    four-famllf    re«l- 


thls  subsection,  an  association  may  Invest  In 
loans  or  obligations,  or  Interests  therein,  as 
to  which  the  association  has  the  l>eneflt  of 
insurance  under  section  235  or  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  and  such  Investments  shall 
not  be  Included  in  any  percentage  of  assets 
or  other  percentage  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section." 


"(8)  not  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  ilmple  title,  or  $10,000  per  family  unit, 
whichever  is  tba  lesser; 

"(J)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  any  outstanding  Indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  creates  a  total  outstanding  In- 
debtedness which  does  not  exceed  the  mort- 
gage limits  prescribed  in  section  203(b); 

"(4)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  6  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  erf  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time  and  such  other  charges 
(including  such  service  charge,  appraisal,  in- 
spection, and  other  fees)  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary;  ^ 

"(5)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the 
loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  eco- 
honUc  life  of  the  home,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser;   and 

"(6)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3), 
(5).  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (10)  of  secUon  220 
(h)  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  insured  un- 
der this  section  and,  as  applied  to  loans  In- 
•tired  under  this  section,  references  in  those 
paragraphs  to  'home  improvement  loans'  and 
'this  subsection*  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to  loans  Insured  under  this  section  235.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  u  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately before  the  last  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 


EXTENSION  OF  MINING  CLAIMS  OC- 
CUPANCY ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  l>e- 
half  of  myself  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  a 
bill  to  extend  the  act  of  October  23.  1962 
(72  Stat.  1127),  relating  to  the  residen- 
tial occupancy  of  unpatented  mining 
claims. 

Unless  we  extend  it,  Mr.  President,  the 
act  will  expire  this  October,  and  with  it 
a  method  of  relief  for  many  individuals 
in  the  West  who  make  their  homes  on  un- 
patented mining  claims.  The  act  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  full  kit  of 
legal  tools  and  the  discretion,  when  the 
public  interest  will  not  be  injured,  to  per- 
mit persons  who  live  on  mining  claims 
for  residential  purposes  who  were  in  pos- 
session at  least  7  years  prior  to  July  23, 
1962,  where  this  is  a  principal  home  for 
them,  and  their  claim  has  been  invali- 
dated or  relinquished,  to  continue  to  re- 
side in  their  home. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  moun- 
tain West  that  a  private  citizen  may  go 
upon  the  public  lands,  to  stake  a  mining 
claim,  and  thereafter  to  have  and  retain 
a  possessory  interest  immune  to  inter- 
ference from  anyone.  TTie  power  of  the 
Government  to  challenge  the  validity  of 
a  mining  claim  has  been  recognized,  but 
the  Government  traditionally  has  inter- 
fered little,  and  locators  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  interest  have  felt  secure  In 
their  right  to  possessiozi. 

The  act  provides  relief  where  it  would 
be  a  hardship  for  these  people  to  give  up 
the  homes  they  have  constructed  and 
improved  over  the  years. 

Because  the  Public  I<and  Law  Review 
Commission  is  making  an  extensive  and 
thorough  study  of  public  land  problems, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension is  designated  as  1  year  after  the 
Commission  makes  its  final  report.  The 
report  is  due  by  December  31,  1968. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  It  is  my  intention 
to  schedule  hearings  on  the  proposed 
amendment  at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2121)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962, 
relating  to  relief  for  occupants  of  cer- 
tain unpatented  mining  claims,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bible)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


A  BILL  FOR  SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 


ence, a  bill  to  improve  and  simplify  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted a  bill  to  help  make  driving  more 
relaxing,  more  enjoyable,  and  more  safe. 
With  this  new  law  one  would  supposedly 
be  free  to  enjoy  the  countryside  unmar- 
red  by  man's  visual  pollution  of  the 
scenery,  and  he  would  be  able  to  see  im- 
portant informational  aids  without  the 
need  for  a  time-consuming,  frustrating. 
and  often  dangerous  search  through  a 
hodgepodge  clutter  of  signs  created  for 
the  very  purpose  of  diverting  the  harried 
driver's  attention.  These  are  admirable 
goals  and  many  Congressmen  hoped 
these  goals  would  be  achieved  by  the  1965 
act. 

However,  there  has  been  extensive 
comment  throughout  the  Nation  that  the 
1935  law,  which  we  all  knew  was  not 
perfect,  is  indeed  not  workable.  Up  until 
a  month  ago,  no  State  had  yet  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  implement  the  1965  law — 
apparently  two  States  have  signed  up  in 
the  last  2  weeks.  This  is  indication 
enough  that  the  law,  in  its  present  form, 
enjoys  little  support — it  certainly  has 
had  little  effect. 

In  1961  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Kennedy  said: 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was  In- 
tended, among  other  purposes,  to  enable 
more  Americans  ,to  more  easily  see  more  of 
their  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  country.  The 
System  was  not  intended  to  provide  a  large 
and  unreimbursed  measure  of  benefits  to  the 
billboard  Industry,  whose  structures  tend  to 
detract  from  both  the  beauty  and  the  safety 
of  the  routes  they  line.  Their  messages  are 
not,  as  so  often  claimed,  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  the  motorist  whose  view  they 
block.  Some  two-thirds  of  such  advertising 
is  for  national  products,  and  is  dominated 
by  a  handful  of  large  advertisers  to  whom 
the  Interstate  System  has  provided  a  great 
windfall. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  intended 
to  improve  and  simplify  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.  It  would  ini- 
tially protect  fewer  miles  than  specified 
by  the  1965  law,  but  is  Intended  to  pro- 
tect them  well  and  to  provide  a  solid 
foimdatlon  and  a  high  standard  for  the 
States  to  build  upon  to  advance  their  own 
laws  for  scenic  development  and  beauti- 
flcation of  their  roadsides.  I  believe  this 
bill  would  provide  the  degree  of  roadside 
protection  and  scenic  development  and 
beautiflcation  that  the  public  has  been 
led  to  expect. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  S.  539 
to  remove  the  mandatory  compensation 
feature  of  the  1965  law.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  takes  advantage  of  the 
comments  I  have  received  concerning 
that  bill  as  well  as  comments  received 
about  similar  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  bill,  the  new  41,000-mile 
Interstate  System,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  decade  at  a  cost 
of  over  $40  billion,  will  be  fully  protected. 
This  is  a  new  highway  network,  and  be- 
cause much  of  it  is  yet  to  be  completed, 
the  billboard  and  junkyard  investment 
along  its  length  is  relatively  minimal. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  each 
State  would  designate  10  percent  or  more 
of  its  total  mileage  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways  as  scenic  roads.  The 
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scenic  road  system  would  be  protected 
In  lieu  of  the  entire  Federal-aid  primary 
system  as  contemplated  by  the  1965  law. 
This  approach  was  chosen  because  most 
of  the  primary  highways  are  several  dec- 
ades old  and  much  of  the  roadsides  are 
occupied  by  commercial  strip  develop- 
ments, including  extensive  investments 
in  both  billboards  and  junkyards.  The 
expense  of  relocating  or  removing  bill- 
boards and  Junkyards  along  these  road- 
sides will  not.  in  many  cases,  really 
improve  the  roadsides  since  the  other 
commercial  developments  would  remain. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  would  all 
agree  that  each  State  is  a  better  judge 
about  which  of  its  many  miles  are  scenic 
than  Is  Congress.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  States  select  highways 
which  they  consider  the  most  scenic  sub- 
ject to  some  commonsense  guidelines 
specified  in  the  bill.  Some  States,  par- 
ticularly those  well  endowed  by  a  boun- 
tiful nature,  will  undoubtedly  designate 
considerably  more  mileage  than  the 
minimum  called  for  by  my  bill.  In  this 
latter  situation,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
small  bonus  In  Federal  Eissistance  for 
new  construction 

The  so-called  superblllboard  far  re- 
moved from  the  roadway  yet  so  large 
that  they  are  visible  to  the  traveler  was 
not  guarded  against  in  the  1965  act.  Be- 
cause this  type  of  billboard  presents  a 
problem  of  serious  dimensions,  it  was 
decided  to  include  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  provides  Federal  control  where  the 
State  decides  that  such  signs  should  be 
regulated. 

Most  of  the  States  have  authority,  by 
virtue  of  their  constitutions,  to  require 
the  removal  of  billboards  after  a  just 
amortization  period  without  the  neces- 
sity of  restoring  to  eminent  domain.  The 
bill  I  have  Introduced  today  will  allow 
the  States  to  provide  for  eCfective  control 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  bill- 
boards along  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  scenic  road  system  by  the  method 
most  suited  to  the  laws  of  the  particular 
State. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  radical  to  be 
found  in  this  provision.  Prior  to  the  pres- 
ent act,  some  25  States  agreed  to  con- 
trol billboards  along  Interstate  High- 
ways, the  vast  majority  doing  so  through 
their  police  power.  The  present  act  pro- 
vides a  10-percent  loss  of  Federal  aid  for 
any  greater  use  of  the  police  power  by 
these  States,  while  other  States  are 
penalized  for  using  such  powers  at  all. 
In  effect  this  section  of  the  bill  says  that 
if  the  States  compensate  for  removal,  the 
billboards  must  be  removed  within  2 
years  after  becoming  nonconforming.  If, 
however,  the  States  choose  not  to  pay 
compensation,  the  Federal  Government 
will  compensate  the  bllllward  owner  by 
allowing  the  billboard  to  remain  Intact 
for  5  years  after  becoming  nonconform- 
ing. 

A  major  deterrent  to  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  1965  act  will  be  the  cost 
involved.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $558,- 
610,000  to  remove  nonconforming  bill- 
boards. These  costs  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  if  States  having  the  power 
to  remove  billboards  without  compensa- 
tion were  allowed  to  exercise  that  power. 


Another  factor  in  costs  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  here  is  the  reduction  in 
costs  that  would  result  by  includint;  only 
a  portion  of  the  secondar>'  and  primary 
systems  in  the  act,  as  this  bill  would  do. 
Although  less  mileai.;e  will  be  controlled, 
it  will  be  more  effective  than  at  present. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  will  allow 
the  States  to  avoid  problem.^  of  discrimi- 
nation arising  under  the  present  act. 
Difficulties  result  when  a  State,  under  its 
police  powers,  removes  billboards  from 
secondary  highways  without  paying  com- 
pensation, but  is  at  the  same  time  obliged 
under  Federal  law — or  lose  10  percent  of 
Its  Federal  highway  assistance — to  com- 
pensate billboard  owners  for  signs  re- 
moved along  interstate  and  primar>' 
roads  Suppo.se,  for  example,  that  a  State 
decides  to  control  billboards  on  high- 
ways not  encompassed  in  the  1965  Fed- 
eral act.  Tlie  State  may  order  removal 
without  offering  to  compensate.  Mean- 
while billboard  owners  with  displays  on 
Interstate  highways  must  be  compensated 
under  the  Federal  act.  The  result  Is  that 
two  billboard  owners  In  the  same  State 
receive  different  treatment.  A  serious 
question  of  equal  protection  arises.  The 
State  may  find  Itself  faced  with  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit.  The  effect  of  the  Federal 
law  Is  to  stifle  and  to  inhibit  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  In  the  In- 
terest of  public  safety  and  welfare. 

Much  of  the  recent  controversy  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  1965  act  has 
centered  around  the  interpretation  of 
"customar>'  use." 

This  bill  would  remove  the  provision 
in  the  1965  law  which  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determine, 
by  agreement  with  the  several  States, 
the  size,  lighting,  and  spacing  of  out- 
door advertising  signs  in  accordance 
with  "customary  use."  The  "customary 
use"  requirement  written  into  the  1965 
beautificatlon  law  is  a  contradiction  In 
terms  and  an  Illusory  goal.  As  I  said  In 
Congress  on  March  25,  1966 : 

If  customary  use  had  always  been  con- 
sistent with  roadside  safety  and  beauty,  there 
would  be  little  need  for  this  legislation. 

Another  source  of  dispute  has  been  the 
Inclusion  of  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  In  the  coverage  of  the  act.  These 
are  areas  where  billboards  inevitably 
flourish.  The  cost  of  removal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  owner  would  be  tre- 
mendous. Furthermore,  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  attempted  circumvention 
of  the  law  by  virtue  of  zoning  certain 
areas  as  commercial  or  Industrial.  This 
bill  proposes  to  eliminate  all  reference 
to  commercial  and  Industrial  areas  and 
provides  the  States  with  the  option  of 
excludli.,  all  incorporated  municipali- 
ties so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation agrees  that  such  exclusion  is 
not  contrary  to  the  broad  national  pol- 
icy outlined  In  the  act. 

I  hope  this  proposal  will  receive  early 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  together  with  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will   be   received  and   appropriately   re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
editorial,  and  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2122 1  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  beautification  of  the 
P'ederal-aid  highway  systems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  M.acnuson  ifor  him.self  and  other 
Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2122 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Riprc^iritatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcrwa  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Beautifica- 
tlon .\ct  of  1967." 

TriLE    I 

Sec.    101.   Section    131    of   title  23.  United 
St.ites  Code.  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
5  131   Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

I  a)  Tlie  Congress  hereby  flnds  and  de- 
clares that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  and  scenic  road  system  designated 
purs\iant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  should 
be  controlled  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
Investment  In  such  highways,  to  promote 
the  safety  and  recreational  value  of  public 
travel,  to  Insure  that  information  In  the  spe- 
cific Interest  of  the  traveling  public  is  pre- 
sented safely  and  effectively,  and  to  preserve 
natural  beauty. 

(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  to  any  State 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made 
provision  for  effective  control  of  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  along  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  scenic  road  system,  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices which  are  within  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right- 
of-way  and  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  o! 
this  title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  shall 
provide  for  such  effective  control.  Any 
amount  which  is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reap- 
portioned to  the  other  States.  Whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  necessary,  th^ application  of  this 
subsection  to  a  State. 

(CI  Effective  control  means  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  such  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices shall  pursuant  to  this  section,  be  lim- 
ited to: 

( 1 )  directional  and  other  official  signs  or 
notices  which  are  required  or  authorized  by 
law; 

(21  signs,  displays,  and  devices  pursuant 
to  subsection  (k)  giving  Information  In  the 
specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and 
which  shall  conform  to  national  standards 
hereby  authorized  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  hereunder: 

( 3 )  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  which  they 
are  located;  and 

(4)  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising 
activities  conducted  on  the  property  on  which 
they  are  located. 

(d)  Effective  control  Is  further  defined  to 
mean  that  a  State  shall,  by  January  1.  1970. 
designate  a  scetUc  road  system  consisting  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  Its  total  mileage 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal-aid 
secondary  systems,  and  In  areas  adjacent  to 
such  scenic  roads  shall  limit  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
After  any  such  designation  by  a  State  ftnd 
approval  thereof  by  the  Secretary  such  high- 
way so  designated  and  approval  shall  con- 
stitute the  scenic  road  system  In  such  State. 
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Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  a  highway 
to  the  scenic  road  system.  It  shall  concur- 
rently remain  as  a  urUt  of  the  system  (pri- 
mary or  secondary)  In  which  it  was  Included 
prior  to  scenic  road  system  designation. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  a  State  from  designating  from 
time  to  time  additional  scenic  roads  pvxrsuant 
to  this  section  and  with  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. When  a  State  designates  scenic  road 
system  mileage  on  new  construction  In  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  mileage  as  defined  In 
this  subsection,  the  Federal  share  of  costs 
payable  under  section  120(a)  of  this  title, 
for  highway  projects  comprising  such  excess, 
shall  be  Increased  by  one-half  pwr  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  above  the  Federal 
share  otherwise  payable. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  des- 
ignation of  any  segment  of  the  scenic  road 
system  which  meets  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

( 1 )  a  continuous  length  of  at  least  twenty 
miles  (counting  contiguous  portions  with- 
in incorporated  municipalities  which  may 
be  excluded  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
from  the  provisions  of  sections  131  and  136 
of  this  title):  and 

(2)  proximity  to  existing  and  potential 
outdoor  recreation  areas  Identified  in  the 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan,  if  any, 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
ConBervation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897),  or  proximity  to  scenic  geographic 
features  such  as  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, or  historic  sites. 

The  Secretary  may  also  approve  the  des- 
ignation of  segments  not  meeting  such 
standards  if  he  flnds  that  such  segments 
have  scenic  or  recreational  values. 

(f)  Any  State  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  application  of 
this  section  for  segments  of  the  scenic  road 
system  which  traverse  Incorporated  munic- 
ipalities. The  Secretary  may  grant  such  ex- 
clusions If  he  finds  that  such  action  will  be 
consistent  with  the  national  policy  de- 
clared In  this  Act.  Segments  of  highways 
thus  excluded  from  the  scenic  highway 
system  shall  not  be  counted  as  scenic  road 
mileage  under  this  section. 

(g)  A  State  may  control  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  and  In 
areas  farther  than  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
along  all  or  part  of  such  systems,  and  If  a 
State  does  carry  out  such  control  the  Secre- 
tary shall  participate  In  such  control  as  If 
such  areas  were  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
of  such  systems. 

(h)  The  sums  authorized  by  section 
319(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  on  the  scenic  road 
system,  and  the  Secretary  may  give  priority 
to  applications  of  such  projects.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Agriculture  are  author- 
ized to  utilize  such  statutory  authority  as 
they  poese.ss  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  States  in  protecting  the  scenic 
values  and  developing  the  recreational 
values  of  land  adjacent  to  the  scenic  road 
system. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
State  for  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pensation paid  for  accomplishing  the  re- 
moval within  two  years  of  the  date  that  the 
following  signs,  displays,  and  devices  be- 
come nonconforming: 

(1)  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  the 
Interstate  System  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965, 

(2)  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  any 
highway  made  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1966;  and 

(3)  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  any 
iUghwaj  made  a  part  of  the  scenic  road  sya- 


tem   after   the   date   of  enactment   of   the 
Highway  BeauUflcatlon  Act  of  1967. 
Such  compensation,  to  the  extent  compen- 
sable under  State  law,  may  be  paid  for  the 
following: 

(A)  the  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  Interest  in  such  sign,  display, 
or  device;  or 

(B)  the  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or 
device  Is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon. 

(J)  Any  sign,  display,  or  device  described 
In  subsection  (1)  which  is  not  removed  with 
Federal  assistance  pursuant  to  such  para- 
graph shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed 
prior  to  five  years  from  the  date  on  which 
It  becomes  nonconforming. 

(k)  In  order  to  provide  information  In  the 
specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
State  highway  departments  are  authorized 
to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  Informa- 
tional directories  and  advertising  pamphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest  areas. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  also  establish  informational  cen- 
ters at  safety  rest  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
Informing  the  public  of  places  of  interest 
within  the  States  and  providing  such  other 
Information  as  a  State  may  consider  de- 
sirable. 

(1)  A  State  may  provide  for  areas  within 
the  rights-of-way,  at  appropriate  distances 
from  Intersections  on  the  Interstate  System. 
and  at  appropriate  points  on  the  scenic  road 
system,  on  which  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
giving  specific  Information  in  the  Interest  of 
the  traveling  public  may  be  erected  and 
maintained.  Such  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices shall  conform  to  national  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

(m)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  any 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System  or  the 
scenic  road  system  shall  be  controlled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  national  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary.  However,  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  promulgate  more  strict 
standards  for  those  public  lands  or  reserva- 
tions under  its  jurisdiction  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem or  the  scenic  road  system. 

(n^  Any  State  highway  department  which 
has,  under  this  section  as  in  effect  on  June 
30,  1965,  entered  into  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  control  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  Isonus  payments  as  set  forth  In  the  agree- 
ment, but  no  such  State  highway  department 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  payments  vinless 
the  State  maintains  the  control  reqtilred 
under  such  agreement  to  the  control  re- 
quired by  this  section,  whichever  control  is 
stricter.  Such  payments  shall  be  paid  only 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this 
section.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  State 
from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  secUon  provided 
that  any  State  which  has  entered  Into  such 
agreement  need  not  remove  any  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  previously  authorized  by  this 
section  as  of  June  30,  1965,  and  the  national 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
thereunder. 

(o)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  State  from  establishing  standards  or  laws 
Imposing  stricter  limitations  with  respect  to 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  than  those  established 
under  this  section. 

(p)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  mal^ng 
a  final  determination  to  withhold  funds  from 
a  State  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
or  to  do  so  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
136,  the  Secretary  sHaU  give  written  notice 


to  the  State  of  his  proposed  determination 
and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
during  such  period  shall  give  the  State  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  determi- 
nation. Following  such  hearing  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  written  order  setting  forth  his 
final  determination  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  order  to  the  State.  Within  forty-flve 
days  of  receipt  of  such  order,  the  State  may 
appeal  such  order  to  any  UiUted  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  state,  and  upon  the  filing 
of  such  appeal  such  order  shall  be  stayed 
until  final  Judgment  has  been  entered  on 
such  appeal.  Summons  may  be  served  at  any 
place  In  the  United  States.  The  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located  and  to  the  Supreme  CX>urt 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1254.  If  any  part  of  an 
apportionment  to  a  State  Is  withheld  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  subsection  (b)  of  section  136,  the 
amount  so  withheld  shall  not  be  reappor- 
tioned to  the  other  States  as  long  as  a  siUt 
brought  by  such  State  under  this  subsection 
Is  pending.  Such  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  apportionment  In  accordance  with 
the  final  Judgment  and  this  subsection. 
Funds  withheld  from  apportionment  and 
subsequently  apportioned  or  reapportioned 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  three  full  fiscal  years  after  the 
date  of  such  apportionment  or  reapportion- 
ment as  the  case  may  be. 

(q)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise apportioned,  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.   201.  Section    136   of   title    23,   United 
States  Code  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
S.  136.  Control  of  Junkyards 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  establishment  and  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  Junkyards  In  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  scenic  ro8id  sys- 
tem, designated  pursuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  131,  should  be  controlled 
In  order  to  protect  the  public  Investment  In 
such  highways,  to  promote  the.  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty. 

(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  along 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  scenic  road 
system,  designated  pursuant  to  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  131,  of  outdoor  Junk- 
yards, which  are  within  one  thousand  feet  of 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the 
system,  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centiim  of  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  apportioned  to  such  State  un- 
der section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time 
as  such  State  shall  provide  for  such  effective 
control.  Any  amount  which  Is  withheld  from 
apportionment  to  any  State  hereunder  shall 
be  reapportioned  to  the  other  States.  When- 
ever he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection  to  a  State. 

(c)  Effective  control  means  that  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  with  respect  to  Jimkyards  along 
the  Interstate  System,  and  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  designation  of  a  segment 
of  highway  as  part  of  the  scenic  road  sys- 
tem, designated  pursuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  131,  with  respect  to  Junk- 
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yards  along  auch  segment,  such  Junkyards 
Bball  b*  Kxeened  by  natural  objecu.  plant- 
ings, fences,  or  other  appropriate  means  so 
as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  oX  the  system,  or  shall  be  removed  from 
sight. 

(d)  the  term  "Junk"  shall  mean  old  scrap 
copper,  brass,  rope.  rags,  batteries,  paper, 
trash,  rubber  debris,  waste,  or  Junked,  dis- 
mantled or  wrecked  automobiles,  or  parts 
thereof.  Iron,  steel,  and  other  old  or  scrap 
ferrous  or  nonferrous  material. 

(e)  The  term  "automobile  graveyard" 
•ball  mean  any  establishment  or  place  of 
business  which  is  maintained,  used,  or  oper- 
ated for  storing,  keeping,  buying,  or  selling 
wrecked,  scrapped,  ruined,  or  dismantled 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  parts. 

(f )  The  term  "Junkyard"  shall  mean  an  ee- 
tabllshment  or  place  of  business  which  la 
maintained,  operated,  or  used  for  storing. 
keeping,  buying,  or  selling  Junk,  or  tor  the 
maintenance  or  operation  of  an  automobile 
graveyard,  and  the  term  shall  Include  gar- 
bage dumps  Emd  sanitary  Alls 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  any  Junkyard  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  requlrementa  of  this  section 
and  which  the  Secretary  finds  as  a  practical 
matter  cannot  be  screened,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  removed  until  the  end  of  the 
Hfth  year  after  such  Junkyard  becomes  non- 
conforming. 

(h)  The  Federal  share  of  landscaping  and 
screening  costs  under  this  section  shall  be 
75  per  centxun. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  State 
for  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion, to  the  extent  compensable  under  State 
law,  paid  the  owner  for  the  relocation,  re- 
moval, or  disposal  of  the  following  Junk- 
yards: 

(1)  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  thp  In- 
terstate System  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  any 
highway  made  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965,  and 

(3)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  any 
highway  made  a  part  of  the  scenic  road  sys- 
tem, designated  pursuant  to  subsections  (di 
and  (•)  of  section  131.  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Highway  BeautLficatlon  Act 
of  1007. 

(J)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of  the 
United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  and  scenic 
road  system,  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  131,  shall  be 
effectively  controlled  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  However,  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  promulgate  more  strict  lim- 
itations for  those  public  lands  or  reserva- 
tions under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

(k)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  Stat*  from  establishing  more  strict  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  outdoor  junkyards  adja- 
cent to  the  Interstate  System  and  scenic  road 
system,  designated  pursuant  to  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  secuon  131.  than  those  es- 
tabUsh«d  under  this  section. 

(1)  Ttiere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any  money  In 
th*  TNasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  not 
to  imssil  taO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  ao,  1066.  and  not  to  exceed  (30,000, - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969 
No  part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

The  editorial  and  analysis,  presented 
by  Mr.  liCACNusoN,  are  as  follows: 
Bi.Tnfox>st7as  BiujoaxD  Law 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  as  It  ap- 
plies to  outdoor  advertising,  has  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  disappointing  statutes 
Coitgresa  ever  enacted  It  was  known  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  passed  in  1866  that  It  con- 
tained some  striking  defects  Now  some  of  the 


legislators  who  are  most  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting highways  from  unsightly  distractions 
are  saying  that  the  law  Is  worse  than  no  law 
at  all.  In  some  states  It  will  actually  create 
biUlxjajd  advertising  where  none  existed 
before. 

One  rsltlca!  error  w»s  the  requirement  that 
the  states,  with  Fetffral  aid.  comf>ensate  the 
owners  of  billboards  to  be  removed.  A  repKirt 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  estimated 
the  ciDct  of  removing  about  1  million  outdoor 
ads  under  this  provision  at  $358,610,000 
There  is  no  Indication  tha'  Congress  Is  ready 
to  appropriate  that  rather  staggering  sum. 
Nor  l£  there  any  necessity  for  It.  Some  sUtes 
have  been  able  to  control  billboards  through 
use  of  their  police  power,  and  they  u>iw  balk 
at  the  Idea  that  they  must  pay  compensa- 
tion where  none  would  be  required  to  effect 
the  desired  Improvenieuls  under  their  own 
law 

Another  critical  defect  In  the  act  was  the 
failure  to  make  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Slates  could  enforce  stricter  regulation  of 
billboards  than  the  Federal  statute  provided. 
This  weakness  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
provision  declaring  it  a  purpose  of  Congress 
"to  promote  the  rcaisonable,  orderly  and  ef- 
fective display  of  outdoor  advertising."  Tills 
tricky  gimmick  In  Itself  comes  close  to  sabo- 
taging the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  act  have  come  strik- 
ingly to  the  fore  because  any  state  which  has 
not  complied  with  lu  terms  by  next  January 
1  win  lose  10  per  cent  of  lu  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  Some  states  with  strict  billboard 
control  systems  are  thus  in  danger  of  being 
penalized  unless  they  lower  their  standards 
in  sotne  respects  and  pay  conjpensation  where 
they  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary 

The  only  feasible  course  appears  to  be  a 
general  overhaul  of  thr  statute  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate its  inconsistencies  and  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive outlays.  Representative  Pelly  and 
Senator  Cooper  have  Introduced  bills  under 
which  the  focus  would  be  shifted  from  the 
entire  "Pederal-aid  primary  system"  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  especially  scenic  high- 
ways. Because  of  the  confusion  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  attempt  to  reg\ilate  bill- 
boards In  commercial  and  Industrial  Bones, 
this  problem  would  be  left  to  the  cities.  Con- 
gressman Pelly  InsUU  that  his  bill  would 
reduce  the  cost  cf  the  program  by  30  per  cent 
and  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than 
the   present  law. 

In  any  event  Congress  has  to  act  during  Its 
present  session  tf  It  is  Ui  avoid  penalizing  the 
states  for  not  having  conformed  with  what 
app>ears  to  be  an  unworkable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory law  Certainly  It  should  address  Itself  to 
the  defects  as  well  as  extension  of  the  time 
limit  And  It  would  doubtless  be  belter  to 
create  a  good  system  of  control  with  limited 
application  than  to  struggle  along  with  a 
blunderbuss  approach  that  would  be  in 
diuiger  of  breakdown  because  of  its  com- 
plexities and  extravagance. 

Analysis   of   the   Bn.1. 

1.  Provides  for  effective  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  and  Junkyards  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  scenic  portions  of 
other  federal-aid  highway  systems  by  1970. 
(The  present  Act  requires  state  action  by 
January  1968  with  respect  to  all  pirlmary  fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  the  Interstate  system  ) 

2.  Requires  the  states  to  designate  by  1970. 
10  percent  of  its  total  mileage  of  federal-atd 
primary  and  federal -aid  secondary  systems 
as  a  scenic  road  system  In  addition  to  the 
Interstate  System.  An  Incentive  bonus  of 
>T  percent  increase  In  federal  construction 
assistance  Is  provided  where  the  states  desig- 
nate more  scenic  roads  than  are  required 

3  Simplifies  the  present  Act  by  more  spe- 
clflcslly  deftnlng  those  signs  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  control 

4.  Allows  states  to  control  the  super  signs 
beyond  660  feet  of  the  right  of  way  and  to 
receive   federal   funds  as   If  within  660  feet 


5.  Allows  each  state  to  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  the  exclusion  of 
scenic  highway  segments  passing  through 
municipalities.  The  Secretary  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  grant  tlie  exclusion  consistent 
with  national  policy. 

6.  Permits  a  state,  consistent  with  na- 
tional standards,  to  designate  certain  areas 
at  which  signs  giving  specific  Information  in 
the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  may  be 
erected. 

7.  Provides  for  reimbursement  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  75  percent  of  the  cost 
which  l£  Incurred  by  the  state  in  compensat- 
ing for  sign  removal.  Where  compensation  Is 
paid,  the  signs  must  be  removed  within  two 
ye-ars  after  they  become  nonconforming.  If 
the  state  does  not  pay  compensation  for  re- 
moval, the  signs  need  not  be  removed  until 
after  five  years. 

8  States  which  entered  Into  agreements 
under  the  Act.  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965. 
need  not  remove  signs  affirmatively  author- 
ized by  the  Act  as  then  written. 

9  Junkyards  are  controlled  in  substan- 
tially the  same  manner  as  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. 

10  Requires  that  in  designation  of  roads 
for  the  scenic  road  system  the  states  con- 
sider scenic  geographic  or  historic  features 
and  coordinate  with  their  state  recreation 
plan  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act. 


A  BILL  TO  CONTROL  ALEWIVES  IN 
THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senators  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  niinoLs  [Mr.  Percy], 
a  bill  to  provide  $5  million  in  Federal 
funds,  to  be  matched  by  the  Interested 
Great  Lakes  States,  to  implement  ex- 
isting programs  and  develop  new  pro- 
grams for  controlling  alewives. 

The  alewlfe  Is  a  small  herringlike 
fish  xhich  originally  lived  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  which  in  recent  years  has 
moved  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into 
Lake  Ontario  and  then  ttirough  the 
Welland  Canal  into  the  upper  lakes. 

In  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
populations  of  alewives  have  exploded 
to  the  point  where  it  is  now  estimated 
that  they  constitute  90  percent  to  95 
percent  of  the  total  fish  population  in 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Ontario,  and  there 
are  indications  that  their  numbers  are 
increasing  in  the  other  Great  Lakes. 
This  alewlfe  papulation  explosion  has 
caused  a  serious  dl.«?ruptlon  of  the  eco- 
logical balance  in  the  Great  Lakes,  par- 
ticularly Lakes  Michigan  and  Ontario. 

Although  the  whole  life  cycle  of  this 
fish  Is  not  clearly  understood — one  tiling 
is  clear — these  Qsh  have  relatively  short 
lifespans  and  each  year  they  die  off 
in  tremendous  numbers.  This  year's  die- 
off  has  been  the  worst  ever.  The  great 
mess  that  has  been  created  by  dead  ale- 
wives piling  up  on  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore  this  summer  has  created  a  very 
serious  problem. 

The  dieoir  this  year  ha«  led  some 
people  to  speculate  that  next  year  the 
population  wUl  be  smaller.  We  have  been 
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told,  however,  that  in  the  laboratory  one 
female  alewlfe  produces  10,000  eggs  and 
that  8,000  of  them  hatch. 

The  accumulation  of  dead  fish  along 
beaches  creates  a  health  hazard.  The 
dead  fish  are  a  serious  water  pollutant 
and  a  threat  to  water-based  recreation. 
Chicago  park  officials  recently  said  that 
the  number  of  dead  alewives  that  they 
have  removed  from  the  beaches  and 
buried  would  cover  two  football  fields, 
500  feet  deep. 

Several  approaches  to  the  problem 
have  been  attempted.  One  has  been  the 
introduction  into  the  Great  Lakes  of 
predator  species  such  as  the  Coho  and 
Cliinook  salmon.  Indications  are  that  the 
plantings  of  Coho  salmon  last  year  were 
■  higlily  successful.  We  must  expand 
plantings  of  predator  species  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  look  for  new 
species  of  fish  which  cannot  only  serve 
as  predators  but  also  as  resources  for 
the  sport  and  commercial  fisherman. 

Another  way  to  help  control  the  ale- 
wife  population  is  to  expand  commercial 
fishing  and  processing  of  them.  In  1966, 
It  was  estimated  that  commercial  fisher- 
men and  natural  predators  removed 
about  28.9  million  pounds  of  alewives 
from  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  said 
that  there  were  between  3  and  5  billion 
pounds  of  alewives  in  Lake  Michigan  and 
that  at  least  200  million  pounds  could 
be  profitably  harvested  each  year. 

The  goal  of  our  efforts  is  to  establish 
a  sound  new  ecology  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  balance  of  nature  that  we  are  striv- 
ing for  will  include  alewives  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  species  which  will  offer  op- 
portunities to  both  the  sport  fisherman 
and  the  commercial  fisherman. 

The  bill  has  attracted  widespread,  bi- 
partisan support.  This  problem  is  some- 
tliing  that  concerns  all  of  the  Great 
lakes  Senators  and  we  intend  to  do 
Bometliing  about  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  alewlfe 
problem  overnight.  It  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  a  sustained  effort  over  a  period 
of  years,  but  it  is  critical  that  we  start 
now.  This  year's  dleoff  appears  to  be 
slowing  down  now  but  we  must  begin  our 
new  control  programs  as  soon  as  possible 
or  we  will  have  an  even  worse  mess  next 
year, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2123)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and 
aquatic  animals  in  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  which  affect  adversely  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2123 

A  biu  to  provide  for  the  control  of  the  ale- 
wlfe and  other  fish  and  aquatic  animals  In 
the  waters  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  which  affect 
adversely  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
Great  Lakes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
Great  Lakes  has  been  disrupted,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized,  for  purposes 
of  conserving  and  protecting  the  fish  re- 
sources, combating  water  pollution,  and  pro- 
moting and  safeguarding  water-based  recrea- 
tion for  present  and  future  generations,  In 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  cooperate 
with,  and  provide  assistance  to,  the  States 
in  controlling  the  alewlfe  (known  biologically 
as  "alosa  pneudoharvengus"),  and  other  fish 
or  aquatic  animals  which  affect  adversely  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  such  studies, 
research,  and  Investigations,  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, to  determine  the  abundance  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  or 
aquatic  animals  which  affect  adversely  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
their  effects  on  other  fish  or  aquatic  animals, 
pollution,  and  water-based  recreation  within 
the  Great  Lakes;  (2)  to  conduct,  directly  or 
by  contract,  studies  of  control  measures  of 
the  alewlfe  and  other  such  fish  and  animals; 
(3)  to  establish  and  carry  out,  based  on 
studies  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  programs 
relating  to  controlling  the  alewlfe  and  other 
such  fish  and  animals,  stocking,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Industrial  or  other  commercial 
uses  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  such  fish  and 
animals;  and  (4)  to  take  such  other  actions 
as  he  deems  desirable  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  costs  of  any  study, 
research,  Investigation,  program,  or  other  ac- 
tion conducted  or  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  Federal  government  and  by 
the  States,  acting  jointly  or  severally. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  consents  to  any 
compact  or  agreement  between  any  two  or 
more  States  entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  research,  study. 
Investigation,  or  other  action  relating  to  the 
control  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and 
aquatic  animals  which  affect  adversely  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  The 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  section 
or  the  consent  granted  herein  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  di- 
minish the  present  general  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies, 
research,  and  Investigations  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  Involved  In  connection  with 
any  study,  research,  investigation,  program, 
or  action  conducted  or  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  HOME  PUR- 
CHASE ASSISTANCE  ACT  AND  THE 
HOUSING  EXPERT  AND  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

NSW  DIRBCnONB  IN  HOUSINO 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  mU- 
llons  of  modest-income  people  in  this 
coimtry  can  no  longer  afford  or  obtain 
mortgage  credit.  "Redllned"  residential 
areas,  credit  barriers  for  minority 
groups,  and  the  constant  threat  of  tight 
money  are  reducing  home-buying  oppor- 
tunities even  while  our  overall  economy 
Is  exiiandlng.  The  challenge  of  mortgage 
credit  for  lower  income  families  has  not 
been  met  by  private  lenders,  and,  regret- 
fully, some  have  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem we  now  face. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  remember 
that  the  FMeral  Housing  Administration 
opened  up  home  purchasing  opportuni- 
ties for  millions  of  middle-Income  fami- 


lies. FHA  did  this  by  encouraging  the 
private  sector  and  supplementing  its 
efforts.  Under  a  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today,  FHA  could  do  the  same  for  mil- 
lions of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  And  under  a  second  bill,  the 
commendable  effort  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  the  housing  field  would  be 
assisted.  FHA  has  played  a  key  support- 
ing role  for  nonprofit  sponsors  as  well 
as  for  profit-minded  developers  of 
housing. 

FHA,  unfortunately,  finds  itself  in  a 
crossfire  of  conflicting  criticisms.  Both 
caution  and  derring-do  are  urged  upon 
the  agency  at  the  same  time.  Noncon- 
structive  criticism  and  contradictory 
mandates  are  a  disservice  to  both  FHA 
and  the  public  interest. 

Housing  legislation  has  never  been  re- 
stricted to  a  single  goal.  An  expansion  of 
the  total  supply  of  housing,  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  existing 
supply,  increased  economic  activity  and 
greater  employment  opi>ortunitles,  re- 
vitalization  of  blighted  areas,  and  special 
efforts  to  improve  housing  opportunities 
for  persons  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
have  all  been  major  policy  objectives. 

There  are  times  when  the  pursuit  of 
multiple  goals  leads  to  difficulty.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  seems 
now  to  find  itself  in  one  of  these  periods. 
If  so,  we  are  at  a  juncture  that  permits 
no  hesitation,  no  faltering,  no  reluctance 
to  meet  those  needs  that  are  so  urgent. 
Clarification,  and  a  call  to  appropriate 
action  are  in  order. 

GENERAI.    PEBSPECTTVE 

Since  its  establisiiment  in  1934,  the 
FHA  has  made  homeownership  possible 
for  more  than  8  million  families.  It  has 
provided  insurance  for  $112  billion  worth 
of  loans  and  mortgages.  In  particular, 
insurance  of  mortgages  with  liberal 
terms  has  made  possible  large-scale  con- 
struction and  sales  of  homes,  which.  In 
turn,  has  enabled  FHA  to  serve  the  mod- 
erate price  market.  In  recent  years,  the 
FHA  and  similar  VA  programs  have  ac- 
counted for  a  majority  of  new  homes 
costing  under  $15,000. 

In  any  system  as  large  and  complex 
as  FHA,  involving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  decisions  ranging  from  estimates  of 
the  likely  market  to  the  capability  of  the 
builder,  there  are  bound  to  be  irdstakes. 
Some  can  be  avoided  through  foresight; 
some  become  clear  only  with  the  bene- 
fit of  20/20  hindsight.  Some  can  be  cor- 
rected through  improved  policies  and 
procedures;  some  cannot,  without  de- 
stroying the  very  purposes  for  which 
FHA  was  created. 

Recognizing  that  Congress  created 
FHA  for  the  express  purpose  of  assuming 
a  measure  of  risk  which  private  lending 
Institutions  did  not  feel  it  prudent  to  ac- 
cept by  themselves,  the  remarkable  fact 
is  not  that  there  have  been  some  failures, 
but  that  there  has  been  so  much  success. 

Total  losses  to  date  represent  only  0.7 
percent  of  all  insurance  written.  And 
FHA's  insurance  reserve  is  $1.1  billion, 
plus  an  allowance  of  $429  million  for  es- 
timated losses. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  Ls  all 
the  more  impressive  in  light  of  the  new 
directions  that  Coi^ess  authorized  FHA 
to  take  in  recent  ynrs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  central  cities  and  families  with  mod- 
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erate  Incomes — where  the  needs  are  ur- 
gent and  the  risks  greater. 

THA'S    NIW    DIRECTtONS 

In  the  postwar  period,  and  especially 
In  the  1960'8,  PHA  has  been  called  upon 
to  administer  a  constantly  Increasing 
number  of  multlfamlly  programs  which 
are  designed  to  serve  specific  social  ob- 
jectives. 

The  cooperative  housing  and  condo- 
minium programs  were  Introduced  as  a 
means  of  providing  homeownership  to 
an  urban  market  which  otherwise  would 
be  restricted  to  profit-motivated  rental 
projecta.  The  elderly  housing  program, 
section  231,  was  added  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  availability  of  special  fa- 
cilities for  persons  62  years  and  older, 
and  this  program  has  recently  been  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  handicapped 
persons.  The  urban  renewal  program. 
section  220,  provides  financing  for  re- 
habilitating substandard  housing  in  slum 
areas  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
housing  In  areas  cleared  of  slums.  The 
section  221  program  offers  financing  for 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  low- 
cost  sales  housing  and  rental  housing 
for  moderate- Income  families.  The  spe- 
cial below-market  Interest  rate  financing 
under  section  221 'd)  i3)  enables  the  de- 
velopment of  rental  projects  with  rentals 
that  can  be  afforded  by  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families. 

In  establishing  these  new  social  pur- 
pose programs,  with  novel  financial  ar- 
rangements and  with  Innovations  in  the 
types  of  projects  and  in  the  sponsorslilps. 
It  Is  evident  that  Congress  recognized 
that  the  FHA  would  be  required  to  Incur 
higher  risks. 

■BCnON     231     PBOCRAU 

For  example,  let  us  examine  the  sec- 
tion 231  programs  for  housing  the 
elderly : 

In  1956,  the  Nation  was  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  Inadequacy  of  available 
housing  for  the  elderly.  The  Housing  Act 
of  1»5«  permitted  the  FHA  to  insure 
mortgages  covering  nonprofit  projects 
designed  for  rental  to  elderly  persons. 
Congress  recognized  that  elderly  hous- 
ing required  special  design  and  con- 
struction to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  elderly,  such  as  small  living  imits. 
central  dining  facilities,  reading  rooms. 
specially  designed  bathrooms  and  door- 
ways, nonskld  floors,  special  lighting  fix- 
tures and  other  amenities  As  finally  en- 
acted, the  mortgage  was  based  upon  90 
percent  of  the  replacement  cost. 

The  legislative  history  also  indicated 
that  Congress  did  not  expect  elderly 
housing  projects  to  meet  the  test  of  eco- 
nomic soundness. 

In  1959,  this  program  was  expanded 
to  Include  both  profit  and  nonprofit 
mortgagors.  The  nonprofit  mortgagors 
were  eligible  for  mortgages  based  upon 
100  percent  of  replacement  cost,  whereas 
the  profit  mortgagors  were  restricted  to 
90  percent  of  replacement  costs. 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  on  the 
1959  sunendment  highlighted  the  fact 
that  many  nonprofit  sponsors  were  un- 
able to  achieve  the  10-percent  equity  re- 
quired and  that  the  3  years  of  operation 
of  the  program  there  had  been  applica- 
tions for  only  32  projects,  with  a  total  of 
4,500  units. 


It  was  apparent  that  the  program 
needed  to  be  stimulated  if  It  were  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  the 
100  percent  of  replacement  cost  mort- 
gages for  nonprofit  mortgagors  was  the 
result. 

SECTIO.N     220    PHOCRAM 

Another  example  of  the  new  directions 
Is  the  220  program,  which  was  first  au- 
thorized in  the  1954  Housing  Act.  Con- 
gress recognized  that.  If  projects  were  to 
be  built  in  substantial  quantity  In  urban 
renewal  areas.  FHA  would  have  to  depart 
from  tlie  more  cautious  approach  fol- 
lowed In  section  207  programs. 

Becau.se  lenders  were  unwilling  to 
make  loans  in  areas  with  an  uncertain 
future,  the  older  programs  had  not  been 
effective  in  providing  financing  In  urban 
projects.  Creation  of  a  special  220  pro- 
gram was  expected  to  permit  a  less  cau- 
tious evaluation  of  these  projects  than 
was  necessary  for  projects  located  In 
more  favorable  environments. 

This  section  220  was  further  liberalized 
by  a  1955  amendment  which  substituted 
"replacement  cost"  for  "value"  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  FHA  Insurance 
available.  In  commenting  on  this  pro- 
posed change,  a  Senate  committee  report 
stated : 

Altriough  there  has  been  general  Interest 
In  the  program  by  builders  and  lenders.  It 
has  not  produced  any  housing.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  shows  that  one  of  the 
prlncip.il  obstixcles  Is  the  use  of  "estimated 
value'  as  the  basl.s  for  determlnUig  the  max- 
imum mortgage  amount.  Under  the  'estl- 
mated  value'  concfpt,  the  FHA  has  been  un- 
willing to  recognise  the  ultimate  value  of 
a  project  constructed  in  the  midst  of  a 
blighted  area,  even  though  such  area  Is 
planned  for  eventual  rehabilitation.  This  bill 
would  provide  that  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  es- 
timated replacement  cost  '  Undrr  this  con- 
cept, the  committee  hopes  that  the  program 
can  begin  to  serve  the  purpose  /or  which  it 
uas  ceated. 

In  1956,  2  years  after  its  enactment  In 
1954.  there  still  had  not  been  a  single 
project  Insured  under  section  220.  Thus 
the  House  of  Representatives  conducted 
an  Investigation  to  "find  out  why  the 
volume  of  rental  housing  construction 
under  Government-assisted  programs 
had  virtually  dried  up  and  to  determine 
what  steps  were  necessary  for  corrective 
action."  Subsequently  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that,  in  order  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  builders  in  urban  renewal 
areas,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
include  in  mortgage  amounts  an  allow- 
ance for  the  "builder's  and  sponsor's 
n.sk."  The  committees  report  stated: 

It  certainly  should  not  be  overlooked  elt'ner 
that  the  buUder-.eponsnr  equity  investment 
Is  precarious  and  that  11  may  be  wiped  out 
should  the  expected  rental  income  fall  to 
materialize  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
fall-off  In  expected  rental  Income  of  as  little 
aa  15  percent  could  result  In  the  forecloeure 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  loea  of  the  build- 
er's equity  .  .  .  The  proper  profit  allowance 
Is  necessanly  a  controversial  subject  as  be- 
tween the  sponsor  who  understandably  Is  In- 
terested In  the  highest  allowance  possible, 
and  the  FHA  with  Its  admlnlstraUve  respon- 
Elbllltles. 

In  1956.  section  220  was.  once  again, 
amended  to  include  in  the  approved 
mortgage  amount  a  lO-percent  allowance 
for  buildei  s  and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk 


based  on  all  coets  incident  to  construc- 
tion. Including  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Inevitably,  each  of  these  steps  has  ex- 
posed FHA  to  a  greater  risk.  In  all  fair- 
ness we  must  acknowledge  that  Congress. 
by  legislative  enactment,  has  called  upon 
FHA  to  take  a  more  experimental  ap- 
proach in  various  programs.  Talk  now  of 
"economic  soundness"  and  "economic 
feasibility"  should  be  balanced  by  due 
consideration  to  the  goals  of  rcnewli;g 
cities  and  removing  blight  of  rehabili- 
tation sound  but  deteriorating  homes. 
of  conserving  neighborhoods,  and  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people. 

BXCnON  221    PROCRAK 

As  to  future  directions.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  administration  expects  the  FHA 
to  play  an  Increasingly  responsible  so- 
cial role  in  American  cities: 

Of  prominence  Is  the  rent  supplement 
program  which  was  designed  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  private  enterprise  In 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  low-income 
families  for  decent  housing.  By  paying 
supplements  to  the  owners,  who.  with 
FHA-insured  private  financing,  construct 
and  operate  the  projects,  this  program 
will  stimulate  and  rely  upon  private  en- 
terpri.se.  It  will  help  thousands  of  our 
low-Income  citizens  to  lift  themselves 
from  substandard  accommodations,  and. 
In  so  doing,  promote  the  efforts  of  local 
communities  to  remove  blight  and 
squalor. 

Further,  the  FHA.  has  participated  in 
several  rehabilitation  demoiistratlon 
projects.  The  most  far  reaching  of  these 
is  the  so-called  "hole  In  the  roof"'  re- 
habilitation project  In  New  York  City. 
Through  systems  analysis,  new  tech- 
nolocry.  and  new  products,  an  old  tene- 
ment was  completely  rehabilitated  with- 
in a  48-hour  period.  In  this  venture,  the 
FHA  played  an  Important  role  of  by  us- 
In.-;  the  221<d)(3)  Insuring  program  to 
support  the  mortgage. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  new 
social  directions  presently  being  under- 
taken by  the  FHA.  Realistically,  how- 
ever, we  should  recognize  that  FHA  Is 
just  beginning  on  this  venturesome 
course.  They  need  encouragement  and 
most  of  all  they  need  congressional  di- 
rection. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  readily  admit 
that  some  of  the  multlfamlly  projects  on 
which  mortgages  were  Insured  were  Ill- 
conceived  and  underwriting  judgments 
were  sometimes  poor — especially  during 
the  early  phases  of  operation  under  the 
high-risk  programs. 

miTirCB    NEEDS 

I  am  substantially  In  agreement  with 
the  recommendation  that  high-cost 
housing  projects  have  economic  feasi- 
bility as  a  primary  standard  However,  In 
other  projects  we  must  allow  for  "ac- 
ceptable risks"'  and  FHA  must  be  en- 
couraged to  take  those  risks  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  the  elderly, 
persons  displaced  by  Government  action, 
and  other  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income.  In  addition  we  should  take  risks 
and  suffer  the  losses  necessary  to  con- 
serve neighborhoods  composed  of  low 
density  residences  suitable  for  families  of 
modest  Income.  Where  actions  by  resi- 
dents or  by  public  authorities  give  rea- 
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sonable  promise  of  stabilizing  the  resi- 
dential character  of  a  neighborhood, 
mortgage  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
should  be  available.  Lower  income 
families  should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  lenders  who  charge  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  or  of  landlords 
who  exploit  and  Improperly  convert 
housing  for  quick  profits.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  FHA  presently  administers  the 
section  221(h)  program— rehabilitation 
sales  housing  for  low-Income  purchasers. 
This  program  provides  financing  for  the 
purchase  of  deteriorating  or  substandard 
single-family  dwellings  and  the  re- 
habilitation and  sale  of  these  dwellings 
to  low-Income  purchasers  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  Also  the  FHA  is  administer- 
ing the  221(d)(3)  program  which  pro- 
vides rental  units  to  moderate-Income 
persons  and  those  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment action.  But  there  Is  no  program  to 
enable  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  tap  the  existing  housing  sup- 
ply as  purchasers.  Yet  many  of  these 
older  homes  are  not  expensive.  Many 
require  little  or  no  rehabilitation. 

During  recent  hearings  on  mortgage 
credit  several  private  organizations  sug- 
gested that  this  "turnover"  process  was 
the  best  way  to  make  housing  available 
to  low-  and  moderate-Income  people. 
But  existing  single-family  dwellings  are 
not  In  fact  readily  available  to  modest- 
Income  families.  Sharp  increases  in  the 
cost  of  mortgage  credit,  such  as  occurred 
last  year,  eliminate  millions  of  families 
from  the  housing  market.  A  rise  of  only 
one  percentage  point  In  the  interest 
rate  increases  by  $500  to  $600  the  annual 
Income  required  to  buy  even  an  Inexpen- 
sive home.  The  substantial  jiunp  in  In- 
terest rates  of  last  year  may  have  re- 
moved as  many  as  4  million  moderate- 
Income  families  from  home-buying 
ellglbUity. 

The  practice  of  "redlining"  is  another 
major  Interference  with  the  turnover 
process.  Older  neighborhoods,  especially 
as  they  are  settled  by  minority  groups, 
may  be  declared  by  lending  Institutions 
to  be  unsuitable  for  mortgage  credit. 
Once  an  area  Ls  so  marked,  It  can  only 
go  down.  Money  Is  not  available  to  make 
repairs  and  to  preserve  the  single-family 
character  of  residences.  All  across  the 
country  units  are  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
Some  of  them  are  large,  rambling,  "Vic- 
torian houses  which  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  large  families. 

Nearly  $2  billion  have  been  spent  on 
urban  renewal.  Painfully  we  have 
learned  that  rehabilitation  Is  socially  and 
economically  preferable  to  clearance. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  conserva- 
tion and  steady  maintenance  are  prefer- 
able to  rehabilitation.  And  we  must  go 
the  one  additional  step  necessary  to  real- 
ise that  mortgage  credit  is  a  key  to  con- 
szrvation.  In  her  much  praised  book. 
The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  Ameri- 
can Cities."  Jane  Jacobs  points  out  that 
droughts  of  mortgage  money"  are  the 
">use  of  much  urban  decay. 

In  some  cases  mortgage  credit  Is  not 
ivailable  on  reasonable  terms  because 
prospective  home  buyers  are  minority 
group  members  or  persons  of  low  to  mod- 
erate income.  In  mortgage  credit  as  In 


so  many  other  areas,  the  story  Is  the  fa- 
miliar one — "the  poor  pay  more."  The 
consequence  is  overcrowding,  rapid  turn- 
over in  occupancy,  and  in  paper  owner- 
ship, smd  a  speedy  rate  of  decline  and 
deterioration.  Once  this  process  has  set 
in,  clearance  or,  at  best,  expensive  re- 
habilitation is  the  final  result. 

There  Is  an  alternative — to  meet  the 
problem  forthrightly.  Preventive  meas- 
ures would  be  a  great  deal  more  humane 
and,  for  the  economy-minded,  less  ex- 
pensive in  the  long  run. 

Finding  fault  with  FHA  will  not  change 
circumstances.  Mortgage  credit  Is  cost- 
ly; it  is  unavailable  in  many  older  areas 
containing  inexpensive  housing;  and  it 
carmot  be  obtained  by  many  deserving 
families.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
mote greater  insurance  activity  in  older 
areas  but  without  adequate  tools  neither 
FHA  nor  any  other  agency  can  cope  with 
the  situation. 

THE    HOME   PT7RCHASE   ASSISTANCE   ACT 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act.  It  is  a  charge  to 
FHA  to  take  risks  and  to  pay  greater 
heed  to  the  housing  problems  of  lower- 
income  families,  and  it  provides  the 
means  for  taking  these  steps.  In  inter- 
national affairs  we  have  established 
high-risks,  low-interest  loans.  My  bill 
draws  on  this  same  principle  to  conserve 
our  existing  housing  supply  and  to  in- 
crease home  purchasing  opportunities 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
It  is  a  mandate  to  FHA  to  take  what- 
ever risks  are  necessary  in  order  to  put 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  in 
decent  housing. 

As  many  as  7.5  million  families  in 
America  could  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram. This  includes  present  homeowners 
who  are  In  substandard  or  overcrowded 
units,  and  it  includes  renters  who  could 
achieve  homeownership. 

The  program  is  limited  to  single-fam- 
ily, previously  occupied  dwellings  which 
have  a  principal  obligation  of  $12,500. 
An  exception  is  made  for  high-cost  areas 
where  the  mortgage  can  be  $15,000.  These 
homes  will  be  Insured  at  the  FHA  rate — 
currently  6-percent  ceiling — and  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  35  years.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $30  million  in  contract  author- 
ity the  first  year,  and  an  additional  $20 
million  the  second  year,  to  provide  for 
an  interest  rate  writedown.  That  is,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  up  to  half 
of  the  interest  for  the  length  of  this 
mortgage,  with  the  purchaser  paying  the 
other  half.  This  encourages  the  private 
lender  to  accept  the  mortgage  on  these 
homes  and  maintain  it. 

Also  a  $10  million  reserve  fund  is  es- 
tablished at  the  FHA  to  cover  the  risk 
of  losses  under  this  program.  This  pro- 
tects the  regular  reserve  fund,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  clear  mandate  for  greater 
risk  on  part  of  the  FHA.  Therefore,  the 
bill  makes  no  effort  to  bypass  existing  in- 
stitutions, public  or  private,  rather  both 
the  private  lender  and  the  FHA  are  en- 
couraged to  use  their  experience  and  re- 
sources to  put  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  decent  housing. 

The  housing  is  available.  One  in  five 
families  move  ea<;h  year,  providing  a 
constant  supply  of  vacant,  standard  res- 
idences. 


The  problem — 

Bernard  Frieden  of  MIT  has  ex- 
plained— 

is  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  housing 
for  people  whose  choices  are  now  very  lUn- 
Ited,  principally  Negroes  and  low-Income 
families. 

With  modest  assistance  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  appropriation  I  am  call- 
ing for  would  enable  100,000  families  to 
better  their  housing  conditions  this  year. 

Tax  deductions  for  mortgage  interests 
have  aided  and  encourage  middle-  and 
high-income  families  in  the  purchase  of 
housing.  Under  this  new  program  funds 
to  cover  up  to  half  the  interest  charges 
would  provide  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  with  an  equally  strong  incentive 
to  purchase. 

In  the  longrvm,  we  will  have  saved 
money  through  conserving  our  housing. 
Owner-occupied,  uncrowded,  single- 
family  dwellings  have  a  life  far  longer 
than  housing  under  any  other  conditions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  additional 
feature  of  my  proposal — permission  for 
a  special  increase  in  mortgage  obligation 
of  $2,500  for  exceptionally  large  families. 
One  of  our  chronic  problems  has  been 
adequate  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  with  many  children. 
Improved  chances  to  purchase  a  home 
should  help  solve  this  problem. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram proposed  here  does  not  assume  that 
every  low-Income  family  can  or  wants  to 
buy  a  house.  It  does  assume  that  many 
families  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
remain  renters — and  all  too  often  at  a 
high  cost — can  and  will  purchase  given 
some  assistance. 

The  modest  aid  provided  here  along 
with  a  fuller  use  of  the  existing  housing 
supply  will  afford  substantial  opportuni- 
ties. My  estimate  by  region  of  the  Income 
level  which  would  be  served  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  housing  cost  under  this  bill 
are: 


Income  interval 

Monthly  hous- 
ing cost 

Northeast 

North  central.  

»4,70O-r.30O 

4  200-  7  400 

tl03 
88 

South 

West 

3.600-6,000 

4.700-7,400 

76 

103 

This  bill  reduces  the  cost  by  $25  to  $37 
a  month  to  the  above  levels. 

OPERATION    HELP 

This  program  does  not  require  the 
participation  of  nonprofit  sponsors  or 
similar  intermediaries.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  neglect  these  groups 
and  the  important  contribution  they  can 
make.  Several  existing  programs  depend 
on  the  use  of  nonprofit  sponsors.  For  ex- 
ample, the  221(d)(3)  program  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families,  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  the  rural  housing  program 
all  encourage  nonprofit  sponsors  such  as 
church  groups  to  be  active  in  the  hous- 
ing field. 

But,  nonprofit  sponsors  have  not  befen 
adequately  used  because  of  gaps  in  the 
legislation.  These  groups  too  often  do 
not  have  the  technical  expertise  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  maze  of  problems 
associated  with  planning,  developing,  fl- 
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nanclng,  executing;,  administering,  and 
managing  these  projects.  For  example, 
the  local  church  in  a  small  community 
might  be  Interested  in  sponsoring  a  proj  - 
ect  for  the  elderly,  but  would  not  have  the 
vaguest  Idea  of  how  to  go  about  acquir- 
ing land  and  constructing  a  40-unit  proj- 
ect. My  second  bill.  Operation  HELP, 
would  deal  with  these  problems  and  al- 
low more  potential  sponsors  to  enter  the 
field  of  providing  housing  for  those  of 
modest  means. 

Thla  would  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  the  States  to  establish 
a  program  to  encourage  nonprofit  spon- 
sors and  to  provide  them  with  the  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary  to  develop  and 
obtain  financing  for  a  project 

Also  a  revolving  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Federal  level  to  provide  no- 
Interest  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for 
"seed"  money  to  develop  proposals  for 
low-  amd  moderate-Income  housing  At 
the  present  time  many  potential  sponsors 
are  discouraged  by  the  cost  of  developing 
proposals.  These  costs  include:  architec- 
tural fees,  market  surveys,  engineering 
surveys.  Insurance  fees,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  the  preparation  of  a 
multiunit  project.  If  we  are  to  encourage 
these  sponsors,  then  we  must  be  con- 
cerned that  they  are  successful  and  do 
not  default.  The  preliminary  work.  If 
competent,  will  better  Insure  their  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  we  must  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  guarantee  that  care- 
ful competent  planning  is  performed. 

CONCLDSION 

Thus  my  two  bills  deal  with  missing 
links  In  the  housing  law.  The  one  gives 
the  FHA  a  new  mandate  and  encourages 
this  agency  to  take  the  risk  necessary  to 
provide  homeownershlp  to  many  people 
otherwise  prevented  from  it.  The  second 
bill  facilitates  the  use  of  nonprofit  spon- 
sors In  providing  additional  units  of  safe 
and  decent  housing  for  those  of  modest 
means.  Neither  is  a  drastic  attempt  to 
alter  present  practices;  rather,  both  use 
the  framework  of  existing  legislation,  the 
expertise  and  the  competence  of  admin- 
istrative agencies,  and  the  experience  and 
resources  of  private  organizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

First.  Summaries  of  the  two  bills 

Second.  The  text  of  these  bills. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
maries of  the  two  bills  and  the  text  of 
the  bills  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  sxmimary.  relating  to  Senate  bill 
2124.  is  as  follows: 

BXJUMJkMT    or    MORTGAGK    StTBStDT    PsOCKAM 

The  purpoM  of  thU  bill  ts  to  brocMlen  the 
federal  |overnment's  housing  program  for 
famines  of  modest  means  At  the  present 
time  tbere  are  various  programs  that  aaslet 
the  low  and  moderate  Income.  The  Orst  la 
section  aai.  Under  this  section  below  the 
market  Interest  rate  mortgages  may  be  In- 
•ui«d  by  the  FHA.  The  (dl  |3)  section  of  231 
provides  for  below  the  market  Interest  rates 
for  the  oonstructlon  or  rehabilitation  of 
rental  units.  The  (h)  section  provides  asslst- 
anoe  to  non-profit  corporations  to  purchase 
and  rvfaabUltate  housing  for  reeale  to  fami- 
lies of  low  Income  (defined  to  Include  only 
ttM)se  wbo  are  eligible  for  rent  supplements) . 


For  the  lowest  Income  families  there  are. 
In  addition  to  section  221  ih).  the  rent  sup- 
plement and  the  public  housing  programs. 
Both  provide  for  rental  units  to  families  who 
would  otherwise  be  forced  to  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  The  low  and  moderate  In- 
come elder'y  are  assisted  under  section  202 
of  the  National  Housing  .'Vet  which  provides 
for  loans  to  sponsors  of  rental  units  for  the 
elderly  The  niral  housing  program  assists 
the  rural  family  In  finding  decent  housing. 

There  is  therefore  one  missing  segment  In 
this  legislation  If  we  are  to  provide  alterna- 
tives to  the  low  and  middle  income  f.unlly 
This  gap  Is  a  p.-ugr.tm  to  assist  the  f.imlly  of 
modest  means  In  purchasing  a  home  This 
bin  attempts  to  complement  existing  legisla- 
tion by  providing  the  alternative  of  home 
ownership  to  those  families  who  can  qualify 
under  the  income  limits  of  the  221  (d)  (3) 
prfjgram 

A  new  mortgage  section.  235,  would  be  cre- 
ated This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  Insure  mortgages  on  previously  occu- 
pied, single  family  dwellings  The  pnnclpaU 
ob;ig,-itli;>n  could  not  exceed  12  500.  except  in 
hl^!h  cost  areas  where  It  could  be  Increased 
to  15.000  dollars  Special  exception  Is  made 
for  the  large  family  i5  or  more  children)  as 
the  Secretary  Is  allowed  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum limits  by  2500  dollars  for  these  families. 

The  mortgages  will  bear  FHA  Interest  rate 
(currently  6  :  celling  •  and  can  run  as  long 
as  35  years  The  federal  government  will  use 
a  home  purchase  assistance  fund  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  Interest  to  3  ;.  to  the  pur- 
chaser The  fund  will  provide  the  difference 
between  this  thre*  percent  and  the  actual 
Interest  rate,  charged  to  the  purchaser  This 
allows  for  the  monthly  payment  to  be  low- 
ered, and  place  the  f>osslblllty  of  home  own- 
ership in  the  reach  of  additional  families  of 
m<xle3t  means  »30  million  Is  authorized  In 
contracts  f  jr  the  first  year  and  this  will  be 
Increased  another  $20  mlUlan  the  second  year 

Also  a  10  million  dollar  fund  Is  established 
to  cover  the  expenses  and  the  risks  of  this 
program  This  will  free  FHA  from  the  normal 
conservative  Insurance  criteria  It  usee  to 
cover  the  expenses  and  losses  under  the 
program 

The  bill  iS.  2124)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
home  purchase  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondalf. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRD.  as  follows: 
S    2124 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre^entatlvei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrets  asiembled.  That  title 
II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

"Home   Px.ticka31   Assistance 
■  Sec    1    Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  235 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  235  (ai  In  addition  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  mortgages 
executed  to  finance  the  sale  of  existing, 
previously  occupied,  single-family  dwellings 
to  low  or  moderate  Income  purchasers. 
Commitments  may  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  dis- 
bursement thereon,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
To  be  eligible  for  such  Insurance,  the  mort- 
gage shall  — 

"(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  having 
an  Income  within  the  Umlta  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  occupants  or  projects  fi- 
nanced with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 


tion 221  (dM3)  which  bears  interest  at  the 
below  market  rate  prescribed  In  the  proviso 
of    section    221(d)  (51; 

"  i2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
eluding  such  Initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, lnsf>ectlon  and  other  fees  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve)  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  or 
912,500.  or  In  the  ease  of  repair  and  rehabui- 
tatlon  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation  and  the  SecretiU-ys  esti- 
mate of  the  value  C  the  property  before  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  or  $12,500:  Proiided. 
That  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation.  In- 
crease the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limita- 
tions to  $15,000  In  any  geographical  area 
where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require 
i4rid  proi  idt'd  further.  That  when  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  a  family  which  Includes  five 
or  more  minor  persons  Is  unable  to  obtain 
housing  of  adequate  size  within  the  fore- 
going dollar  amount  limitations,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  by  regulation.  Increase  the  fore- 
going limitations  to  $15,000  and  $17,500, 
respectively; 

"  (3)  be  secured  by  property  upon  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  all  State  laws,  or  local  or- 
dinances or  regulations,  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  safety,  zoning  or  otherwise, 
applicable  thereto,  and  conforming  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  proper- 
ties Insured  under  this  section  which  stand- 
ards shall  give  consideration  to  the  need  for 
providing  adequate  bousing  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  Income; 

"  '(4)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance,  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  such  rate,  not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annimi  on  the  Bunount  of  the 
principal  outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market; 

"'(5)  provide  for  complete  amortlzaUon 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 35  years;  and 

■•i6)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  property  st 
le.-xst  3  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  Its  acquisition  cost  which  amount 
may  Include  amounts  to  cover  settlement 
c<Tets  and  Initial  payments  for  taxes,  hazard 
Insurance  premiums,  mortgage  Insurance 
premiums,  and  other  prepaid  expenses:  Pro- 
vxded.  That  the  foregoing  required  payment 
on  account  of  the  acqulslUon  cost  of  the 
property  may  be  reduced,  by  regulation,  to 
at  least  $200.  If  the  mortgagor  (1)  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  displaced 
family  within  the  meaning  of  "displaced 
family"  as  defined  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  221(f)  of  this  Utle.  or  (II)  is  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing project,  aided  by  a  contract  for  annual 
contributions  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  because  of  an  Increase  in 
family  Income  beyond  the  approved  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  for  continued  occu- 
pancy, or  (Ul)  Is  living  In  housing  deter- 
mined  by   the  Secretary  to  be  substandard. 

"•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  further 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families,  may  insure  a  mort- 
gage which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  with  no  premium 
charge,  with  a  reduced  premium  charge,  or 
with  a  premium  charge  for  such  period  or 
periods  during  the  time  the  Insurance  Is  in 
effect,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"  (c)  In  order  to  further  the  objectives  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  mortgagees  agreeing  to 
hold  mortgages  insured  under  this  secUon  to 
p.*y  such  mortgagees,  during  such  time  s« 
the  mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  (or  during  such  time  as  the  prop- 
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erty  shall  be  occupied  by  a  purchaser  from 
the  mortgagor  who,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
shall  have  had  an  income  within  the  limits 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion), annual  payments  on  Uie  basis  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  Interest  which 
the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  a 
mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the  market  rat© 
esubllshed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal  and  Interest 
which  the  mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to 
pay  If  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  established  ptirsuant  to  the  proviso 
m  section  221(d)(5) : 

"  'Provided,  That  such  mortgagees  shall 
agree  to  collect  mortgage  payments  trom 
mortgagors,  dtiring  such  periods  of  occu- 
pancy. In  the  amount  which  would  be  pay- 
able by  the  mortgagor  if  the  mortgage  were 
to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  established  pur- 
suant to  the  proviso  In  section  221(d)(5). 
The  Secretary  may  also.  In  order  to  encotir- 
age  private  lenders  to  make  funds  available 
for  mortgages  insured  under  this  section, 
enter  Into  agreements  with  such  mortgagees 
to  compensate  them  for  additional  expenses 
which  they  may  incur  by  reason  of  excep- 
tional cost  in  originating  and  servicing  such 
mortgages. 

"  '(d)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  insurance  as  provided  In 
section  204(a)  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured imder  section  203.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d).  (g),  (J),  and  (k) 
of  section  204  shall  apply  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  except  that  as  ap- 
plied to  those  mortgages  ( 1 )  all  references 
to  the  "Fund"  or  "Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund'"  shall  refer  to  the  "Home  Pur- 
chase Insurance  Fund"  established  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  all  refer- 
ences "section  203  ■■  shall  refer  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  and  in 
•ocordance  with  such  regulations  as  be  may 
prescribe,  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
Is  in  default  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  In  cash  or  In 
debentures  (as  provided  In  the  mortgage 
Insurance  contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  made  pre- 
viously by  the  mortgagee  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  mortgage,  and  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  such  mortgage  by  the  Secretary, 
the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  further  rights, 
llablUUes.  or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
loan  or  the  security  for  the  loan. 

"  "There  is  hereby  created  a  "Home  Pur- 
chase Insurance  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund") .  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  For  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  such  funds 
as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  which  amount  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  Premlimn  charges,  adjusted 
premium  charges,  inspection  and  other  fees, 
service  charges,  and  any  other  income  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
together  with  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of 
the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  such  fund.  All 
payments  made  pursuant  to  claims  of  mort- 
gagees with  respect  to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section,  cash  adjustments,  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  debenttires  Issued 
under  this  section,  expenses  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  or  as  a  consequence  of  the 
acqtusltion  and  disposal  of  property  acquired 
under  thU  section,  and  all  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
this  secUon.  shall  be  paid  out  of  this  Fund. 
There  Is  further  au'liorized  to  be  appropri- 
sted,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may  be 


requested  Crom  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary, 
to  provide  assurance  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Fund  for  carrying  out  the  operations  of  tihis 
section.  Moneys  In  the  Fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  Fund  or  Invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
purchase  In  the  open  market  debentures 
Issiied  under  this  section.  Such  purchases 
shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an 
Investment  yield  of  not  lees  than  the  yield 
obtained  from  other  investments  authorized 
by  this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased 
shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"•(f)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  impro- 
priated such  nuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  jvovlalons  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  mcludlng  but  not  limited  to, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments \inder  contracta  as  prescribed  In  such 
subsection.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
contracts  to  make  suob  payments  shall  not 
exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropriation 
Acts  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts shall  not  exceed  $80,000,000  per  ann\im 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  which  marimum  dollar 
amoimt  shall  be  increased  by  $20,000,000  on 
July  1. 1969.' 

"Sic.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  '(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell  any  mortgages  which 
are  insured  under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  total  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases and  commitments  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000  outatandlng  at  any  one  time. 
The  price  to  be  pcdd  by  the  Association  for 
any  mortgage  purchased  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  lees  than  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal anMunt  thereof  at  the  Ume  of  purchase, 
with  adjustments  for  Interest  and  any  com- 
parable Items.' " 

The  summary,  relating  to  Senate  bill 
2125,  Is  as  follows: 

SVMMAKT  or  OPBUTION   HKTf ,  THE  HOUSING 
EXPIBT  AMD  XJOKH   Act 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  schone  of  assistance  to  the  non-profit 
sponsor  of  housing  for  those  of  modest 
means.  Federal  housing  legislation  provides 
special  assistance  to  non-profit  sponsors  to 
encourage  their  entrance  into  the  housing 
Industry.  Yet,  there  are  gaps  In  the  federal 
program  which  have  discouraged  potential 
non-profit  sponsors  from  building  or  re- 
babUltatlng  housing. 

Too  often  sponsors  do  not  have  the  tech- 
nical know-how  to  organize  and  execute  a 
project,  nor  do  they  have  the  financial  re- 
sotirces  to  cover  the  "packaging"  costs  of  pre- 
construction  activities. 

HELP  attempts  to  flll  these  gaps  in  two 
ways:  (1)  a  system  of  grants  to  the  states  to 
develop  technical  assistance  programs,  and 
(2)  a  revolving  fund  at  the  federal  level  for 
advancing  money  to  the  non-profit  sponsor 
for  costs  necessary  to  develop  and  prepare 
the  application  for  l«deral  assistance. 

I.  This  section  authorizes  $15  million  a 
year,  over  a  two  year  period,  for  grants  to 
states  to  help  finance  programs  of  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  non-profit 
sponsors  with  respect  to  construction,  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  of  law  and 
moderate  Income  housing.  The  state  would 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  specifying  the 
extent  of  the  information  and  assistance 
functions  It  would  provide.  If  the  state  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  federal 
government  would  pay  90%  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  for  the  first  two  years,  and  50% 
thereafter. 


II.  This  section  authorizes  a  $20  mlUion 
revolving  fund  at  the  federal  level  to  assist 
the  non-profit  sponsor  in  the  preliminary 
costs  of  planning  a  project.  No  interest  loans 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  Include 
such  items  as:  preliminary  surveys  and 
analyses  of  market  needs,  preliminary  site 
engineering  and  architectural  fees,  site  op- 
tions, FHA  and  FNMA  fees,  and  construction 
loan  and  fees  and  discounts. 

Definitions — Non-profit  sponsors  means 
anybody  or  agency  defined  In  section  221  (d) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Including 
cooperatives,  and  moderate  Income  projects 
are  those  that  have  mortgage  Instirance  un- 
der section  221,  or  loans  under  sections  202 
or  615.  These  include  the  low  add  moderate 
Income  programs,  direct  loan  program  for  the 
elderly,  and  direct  loan  program  for  rural 
housing. 

The  bill  (S.  2125)  to  assist  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Expert  and 
Loan  Program,  Operation  HELP." 
TITLE  X 
PtrsPOSB 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Title  to 
assist  States  to  make  available  information, 
advice  and  technical  assistance  tohon-proflt 
sponsors  with  respect  to  the  construction, 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families  and 
Individuals. 

GRANT   ATTTHORrrT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  help  finance 
programs  to  provide  information,  advice  and 
technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
low-  and  moderate -income  housing  by  non- 
profit sponsors.  Activities  assisted  by  such 
grants  may  include: 

(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  with 
respect  to  the  construction,  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  bousing,  and 

(2)  providing  advice  and  technical  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

(b)  A  program  assisted  under  this  Section 
shall: 

(1)  Specify  the  information,  advice  and 
technical  assistance  activities  to  be  carried 
on,  and 

(2)  Justify  the  need  for  and  costs  of  such 
activities. 

AMOUNT   OF   THE    GRANT 

Sbc.  103.  The  axnount  of  any  grant  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
State  program,  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program,  and  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs  thereafter. 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  104.  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  States  In  providing 
Information  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $15 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1968,  and  not  to  exceed  $16  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1960. 
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(b)  Any  wnounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  ahMll  remalu  available  uiiiil  ex- 
pendad;  and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
aocal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceedlns  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July 
1.  1960. 

TITLE  n 

PURPOSE 

S«c.  301.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encoiirage  and  facilitate  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  Individuals  by  making  loans  to  non- 
profit aponsors  for  expenses  Incurred,  prior 
to  construction.  In  developing  and  In  ob- 
taining financing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  bousing. 

LOAN    AOTHOaiTT 

Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  prior  to  construction.  In 
developing  and  in  obtaining  financing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  Loans 
under  this  title  may  be  made  for  the  full 
cost  and  In  obtaining  Qnanclng  fo'  such 
housing.  Including,  preliminary  surveys  and 
analyses  of  market  needs,  preliminary  site 
engineering  and  architectural  fees,  site  op- 
tions. Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  fees. 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Loans  made  to  any  nonprotlt  sponsor  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  without  Interest. 

HELP     rtTND 

Skc.  303.  All  tunds  allocated  under  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  to  a  revolving  fund 
luiown  as  the  HELP  Fund,  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Sums  received  In  re- 
payment of  loans  made  under  this  title 
shall  be  deposited  in  such  revolving  fund. 
Moneys  in  this  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operation  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States. 

APPaOPRIATIO  NS 

Sbc.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$30  million. 

DEFINrrlONS 

Ssc.  205.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
or  an  agency  or  instrumentality  designated 
by  the  chief  executive  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  a  statewide  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  its  political  subdivisions  designated 
by  such  chief  executive. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(3)  "Non-profit  sponsor"  means  any  bod^ 
or  agency  as  defined  in  Section  221(d)(3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(4)  "Low-  and  moderate-income  housing" 
means  any  project  eligible  for  an  insured 
mortgage  under  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  for  a  loan  under  Section 
302  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  or  Section 
SIS  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 


the  beneficial  effect  of  controlling  surplu.s 
production  of  crops  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port. Section  602' a)  provide.s,  in  part, 
aa  follows; 

No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  concerning  land  with  respect  to 
which  the  ownership  h;ifi  changed  In  the 
three-ye.»r  period  preceding  the  first  year 
of  the  agreement  periixl  unless  the  new  own- 
ership was  acquired  by  will  or  succes.slon  us 
the  result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner. 
or  unless  the  new  ownership  w.is  acquired 
prior  to  January  1.  ia65.  or  under  other  cir- 
cumstances which  the  Secretary  determines, 
and  specifies  by  regulation,  will  give  ade- 
quate assurance  that  such  land  was  not  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  placing  It  In  the 
program . 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  the  time  this 
provision  was  adopted,  and  recall  that 
it  was  proposed  following  some  criticism 
of  the  program,  citing  cases  in  which  it 
app>eared  that  individuals  had  bought 
farms  and  immediately  placed  them  into 
the  con.servation  reserve,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  purchase  of  the  farms 
was  financed  through  the  Government 
cropland  adjustment  payments.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  provision  to  prevent 
such  occurrences  in  the  future. 

However,  the  provision  as  it  stands 
does  not  take  into  account  occasions 
where  farmowners  are  displaced  and 
must  relocate,  when  land  is  taken  by 
an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  In  these  cases,  the  Congress  has 
made  provision  for  the  transfer  of  acre- 
age allotments,  and  I  know  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  displaced 
owners  be  permitted  to  reestablish  their 
farm  operations  on  a  new  farm. 

I  am  informed  that  cases  of  this  kind 
have  arisen  in  Kentucky  in  the  course 
of  acquisition  by  the  TVA  of  the  Be- 
tween-the-Lakes  Recreation  Area.  And 
Congressman  Stubblefield.  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  only  proper  in  cases 
where  farms  or  portions  thereof  are  ac- 
quired by  agencies  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  that  the  displaced  own- 
er be  permitted  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram when  he  acquires  a  new  farm.  My 
amendment  would  accomplish  this,  and 
I  hope  it  is  given  favorable  consideration 
by  the  committee,  and  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2126>  to  amend  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1985.  Under  title  VI  of  that  act 
subtitled  "Cropland  Adjustment,"  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  Individual 
farmers  to  divert  part  of  their  acreage 
from  crop  production.  This  fallow  land 
placed  under  conservation  practices  has 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN  PROCES- 
SORS OF  COTTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  first  processors  of 
cotton  who  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  because  of  the  economic  impact  of 
cotton  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  ginning  in- 
dustry is  facing  the  prospect  of  a  very 
bleak  year.  Unusually  heavy  rainfall  in 


many  areas  where  cotton  is  grown  has 
turned  normally  productive  fields  into 
quagmires. 

But  there  are  other  and  le.ss  capricious 
reasons  for  the  relatively  small  crop  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  is  the  lowest  in  this  century.  The 
July  1  cotton  acreage  report  from  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  9,724,000  acres  were  planted  in  cot- 
ton this  year.  This  figure  is  6  percent  les.s 
than  the  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in 
1966  and  is  37  percent  below  the  average 
acreage  planted  in  cotton  between  1961 
and  1965. 

Because  of  the  heavy  rains,  when  the 
final  estimate  of  acreage  to  be  harvested 
is  announced  next  month  it  is  expected 
that  the  already  record  low  cotton  acre- 
age will  be  reduced  even  further. 

The  present  cotton  program  is,  of 
course,  designed  to  reduce  the  surplus, 
and  for  this  reason  many  acres  are  di- 
verted from  production.  Apart  from  the 
obvious  impact  of  this  diversion  program 
on  cotton  growers,  the  reduced  yield  has 
a  profound  effect  on  first  processors,  or 
cotton  ginners. 

A  cotton  gin  plays  a  unique  role  in  the 
lives  of  many  rural  Americans.  It  repre- 
sents, of  course,  a  substantial  capital  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  its  ownership, 
and.  as  such,  its  survival  depends  on  ade- 
quate ginning  receipts.  But  a  cotton  gin 
is  often  much  more  than  just  a  ginning 
operation.  In  a  great  many  small  south- 
em  towns  it  forms  the  focal  point  of  all 
life.  With  its  fortunes  rise  or  fall  the 
fortunes  and  the  quality  of  many  lives. 
When  a  gin  closes  down,  the  farmers  It 
ser^res  must  transport  their  cotton 
greater  distances  at  greater  expense, 
often  to  encounter  Inflexible  and  un- 
familiar credit  procedures  and  opera- 
tional techniques. 

The  present  situation  is  creating  hard- 
ships for  ginners  and  farmers  alike;  un- 
less extraordinary  action  is  taken,  this 
year's  crop  could  portend  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  entire  industry.  The  very 
serious  financial  plight  of  some  cotton 
ginners  caused  by  a  series  of  small  crops 
has  closed  many  of  the  normal  avenues 
of  commercial  credit. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  this  bill,  which  would  provide 
for  low-interest  emergency  loans  to  cot- 
ton ginners  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms.  Determination  of  need 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  virtually  identical  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bj  Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a 
companion  measure  in  the  Senate  and 
join  with  Congressman  Everett's  efforts 
to  secure  this  much-needed  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2127)  to  provide  assistance 
to  first  processors  of  cotton  who  have 
suffered  substantial  losses  because  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  cotton  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bakm. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 
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REPEAL   OF   EQUAL-TIME 
PROVISIONS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  very  simple  bill,  one 
which  reads  in  its  entirety  as  follows: 

Tliat  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)   is  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  a  law  that  has  to  be 
changed  often  or  suspended  periodically 
is  an  unjust  and  unworkable  law.  That 
this  section  does  not  do  the  job  for  which 
it  was  intended  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  Congress.  The  operation  of  sec- 
tion 315,  at  best,  is  predicated  on.  the 
mistaken  notion  that  a  Government 
agency  is  better  able  to  judge  news  and 
public  affairs,  is  better  able  to  judge  and 
Insure  fairness,  than  anyone  else.  It  Is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  propose  its 
repeal. 

The  provisions  of  section  315,  enacted 
in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  go 
back  to  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  in  which 
section  18  provided  that  if  a  radio  sta- 
tion licensee  permits  a  candidate  for 
public  ofiBce  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, he  was  required  to  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  candidates  for 
that  office.  The  Intent  of  the  legislation, 
as  FCC  Commissioner  Frederick  W.  Ford 
stated  in  a  1963  House  hearing,  was,  and 
I  quote,  "to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  a 
licensee  to  determine  which  legally  qual- 
ified candidate  for  a  particular  office 
should  be  heard  on  radio,  once  the  sta- 
tion had  permitted  one  candidate  for 
that  same  office  to  use  Its  facilities." 

It  was  out  of  a  1949  policy  statement 
of  the  FCC,  in  Docket  No.  8516,  that  the 
so-called  fairness  doctrine  grew.  At  its 
heart,  and  based  on  the  1934  act  in 
which  section  315  was  very  nearly  identi- 
cal to  the  earlier  Radio  Act,  was  the 
statement  that  "broadcast  licensees  have 
an  affirmative  duty  generally  to  encour- 
age and  Implement  the  broadcast  of  all 
sides  of  controversial  public  issues  over 
their  facilities,  over  and  beyond  their 
obligation  to  make  available  on  demand 
opportimities  for  the  expression  of  op- 
posing views." 

In  order  to  do  so,  said  the  Commission, 
the  licensee  must  play  "a  conscious  and 
positive  role  in  bringing  about  balanced 
presentation  of  the  opposing  viewpoints." 
The  conclusion  In  the  case  was  that 
broadcast  stations  might  editorialize,  but 
that  in  doing  so  they  must  assure  fairness 
in  their  presentations. 

We  have  since  then,  succeeded  in  ex- 
empting news  broadcasts,  discussions, 
and  news  documentaries  from  the  equal 
time  provisions.  They  are,  of  course,  cov- 
ered now  imder  the  fairness  doctrine. 
Again,  in  1960,  the  equal  time  provisions 
of  section  315  were  exempted  by  congres- 
sional amendment  specifically  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  1960  presidential  and  vice- 
presidentlal  campaigns.  These  revisions 
resulted  directly  from  bUls  I  Introduced 
to  ease  restrictions  on  campaign  coverage 
by  radio  and  TV. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  real  criterion 
for  licensing  of  broadcast  stations  is  their 
operation  in  the  public  Interest.  There  Is 
a  limited  spectrum  of  ainvaves,  and  gov- 
ernmental control  over  licensing  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  allocated 
with  any  equity.  This  established  system 


deals  with  the  right  to  broadcast,  not 
with  the  right  to  tell  broadcasters  what 
should  be  the  content  of  their  broadcast- 
ing. Where  we  move  Into  that  area  of 
Government  regulation  of  content,  we 
approach  the  question  of  censorship. 

We  have  historically  upheld  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween newspaper  journalism  and  elec- 
tronic journalism  Is  essentially  only  in 
the  format  and  the  mechanics,  not  in  the 
basic  concepts.  Radio  and  television  have 
come  of  age,  and  the  jommalism  of  radio 
and  television  is  as  responsible  as  that  of 
the  press.  It  should  be  no  more  hampered 
by  the  welter  of  rules  and  regulations 
surrounding  the  FCC  interpretations  of 
section  315  than  should  the  journalism 
of  print. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  clarify  the 
situation  which  we  will  again  face  in  elec- 
tion time,  the  confusion  which  has  been 
recurrent  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  section  315,  is  to  repeal  that 
section  and  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
electronic  freedom  on  a  per  with  that  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  We  can  trust  the 
responsibility  of  broadcasters  to  main- 
tain the  standards  expected  of  them  in 
the  public  interest,  but  if  there  is  a  seri- 
ous abuse,  we  have  a  remedy — the  power 
of  the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion to  review  the  degree  of  public  serv- 
ice and  the  manner  of  operation  in  the 
public  interest  when  licensees  seek  re- 
newal of  their  right  to  be  allocated  a 
place  on  the  air  in  the  broadcast  band. 

To  repeal  section  315  is  not  to  repeal 
the  obligations  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
During  the  suspension  of  the  1960  cam- 
paign the  operations  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry were  carried  out  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  faiiness,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  several  studies  since  that  occasion. 
The  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion report  of  March  1,  1961,  pointed  out 
that — 

By  and  large,  networks  and  stations  ex- 
ercised considerable  care  and  succeeded  In 
providing  virtual  equality  In  sustaining  time 
as  between  tlie  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  two  major  parties. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs,  issued  in  April  1962,  recom- 
mended that  section  315  be  suspended 
again  for  the  1964  election  csonpaign. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  a  law 
that  has  to  be  changed  often  or  sus- 
pended periodically  is  an  imjust  and  un- 
workable law.  We  do  not  need  the  provi- 
sions of  section  315,  which  cause  such 
difficulties  for  all  those  concerned  in  its 
interpretation  and  the  development  of 
practice  under  its  restrictions.  We  need 
the  freedom  of  electronic  journalism 
which  its  repeal  will  insure  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  We  need,  in  short,  to  make 
the  change  my  bill  proposes,  the  deletion 
of  section  315  from  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2128)  to  repeal  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  re- 
lating to  the  affording  of  equal  time  for 
use  of  broadcasting  stations  by  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORTS 
ON  SALEM  CHURCH  RESERVOIR, 
RAPPAHANNOCK  RIVER,  VA.  (S. 
DOC.  NO,  37) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph],  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  February  28,  1967, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  accom- 
panying papers  and  an  illustration,  on 
a  review  of  the  reports  on  Salem  Church 
Reservoir,  Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
with  an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1991,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  estate  tax  treatment  of  certain 
interests  created  by  community  property 
laws  in  employees'  trusts  and  retirement 
annuity  contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1400, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  relating  to  im- 
provement of  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  providing  for  a  special  census  in 
1968  and  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1934),  the  Electric  Power 
Reliability  Act  of  1967,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  2088)  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  urban  poverty  areas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  2100)  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate 
housing  in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low- 
income  and  lower  middle  income  per- 
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80D8,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  LMr.  Jackson]  be  added  as 
a  co6ix>nsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  of  flood  In- 
siuvnce,  and  for  other  purposes,  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


from  many  authoritative  witnesses  in- 
cluding representaitves  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  several  knowledge- 
able persons  who  will  participate  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  aiuiual  confer- 
ence on  aging,  wiiich  will  conclude  at  11 
a.m.  on  July  26. 

Their  testimony  will  enable  the  sub- 
committee to  build  upon  the  fine  founda- 
tion made  by  Secretary  Gardner  and 
other  witnesses  at  our  introductory  hear- 
ing on  June  7  and  8  in  Washington,  D.C. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SURFACE 
MINING  COAL  BILL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Interior  Committee  which  Is 
the  unit  of  the  Senate  that  has  overall 
responalblllty  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  for  mines  and  mining 
generally,  I  announce  that  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mtneralfl.  Materials,  and  Fuels  for  Au- 
gust 7.  a  Monday,  on  S.  217,  cited  as 
"the  Mined  Lands  Conservation  Act."  S. 
217  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lacsche. 
for  hlnuelf  and  Senators  Bartlett.  Ful- 

BKICRT.  KT7CHKL,  METCAtr,  NELSON,  SCOTT, 

Ttduvcs,  and  Yoowc  of  Ohio. 

The  measure  provides  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  other 
taterested  parties  in  programs  to  reclaim 
lands  and  waters  damaged  by  coal  min- 
ing, to  promote  an  effective  continuing 
land-uae  program,  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  lands  and  waters 
resulting  from  surface,  or  strip,  mining 

Senator  Lacschx'b  S.  217  is  a  successor 
MU  to  hla  S.  1013  of  the  88th  Cor^ress  on 
whleli  the  Interior  Commtttee  heid  pub- 
lic hearings  on  March  25.  1964  Action 
on  the  substance  of  these  measures  has 
awaited  the  study,  with  findings  and 
reoommendaUons.  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  surface  mmlng.  A  report 
on  this  study  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Preddent  Johnson  on  July  3.  1967. 
There  la  lubstantial  agreement  between 
Secretary  Udall's  findings  and  recom- 
mendaUons  and  the  provisions  of  S.  217. 

All  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
Interested  In  reclamation  of  mined  lands 
as  well  as  In  mineral  production  from 
■oifaoe  mining  methods  are  Invited  to 
XMUtldpate  In  the  Minerals  Sutxxunmlt- 
tees*  hearings,  which  will  be  held  In 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  OfQce 
BuUdlng.  commencing  at  10  am. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINGS  IN  DETROIT 
ON  EARLY  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement and  the  Individual  of  the  U  S 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee will  conduct  a  hearing  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  beginning  at  1  pjn.  on  July 
26  In  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Rack- 
ham  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  subject  of  this  hearing  will  be 
early  retirement  and  Its  effect  upon  the 
Individual  and  upon  society  We  will  hear 


HEARINGS  SET  FOR  NEW  YORK 
CITY  ON  BILINGUAL  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  a  date  has 
been  set  for  bilingual  education  hearings 
In  New  York  City  for  July  21,  1967,  this 
coming  Friday. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  hear 
public  testimony  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  of  New  York.  We 
have  already  heard  testimony  in  Texas 
and  Cahfornia.  and  this  hearing  will  give 
us  information  from  the  last  of  the  three 
States  which  have  the  largest  Spanish- 
speaking  populations  In  the  Nation. 

Both  Senators  from  New  York  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  program.-?  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion in  the  Nations  largest  city,  as  well 
as  in  our  Southwest.  This  series  of  hear- 
ings has  crossed  the  Nation  In  gathering 
of  testunony,  Just  as  the  need  for  special 
educational  techniques  in  treating  with 
the  language  problem  crosst-s  our  Nation 
today. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  S  1125.  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967,  AND  REL.\TED 
BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  conduct  further 
hearmgs  upon  S  1125.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967,  and  upon  H  R.  7819.  the  House- 
passed  companion  measure,  on  Tuesday. 
July  25  at  10  ajn.  In  room  4232,  New 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 

It  Ls  our  intention  on  the  25th  to  ob- 
tain testimony  from  administration  wit- 
nesses, including  Secretary  Gardner.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  the  actions  which 
have  taken  place  In  tliis  area,  the  hear- 
ings will  continue  on  July  26,  again  with 
administration  witnesses. 

Following  these  2  days  of  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  will  be  in  recess  to  peimit 
administration  testimony  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  members  and  Interested  educa- 
tional organizations. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  will 
resume  on  Monday,  August  7,  and  will 
continue  in  that  week  on  tlie  9tJi,  10th, 
and  11th.  All  representatives  of  educa- 
tional organizations  and  Interested  In- 
dividuals who  have  a  desire  to  present 
testimony  on  these  major  bills,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  are  urged  to 
communicate  this  interest  to  the  sub- 
committee by  addre.s.slnK  a  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  at  room  4230,  New  Senate 


OEQce  Building,  In  which  they  request  an 
opportunity  to  present  either  an  oral  or 
written  statement  and  In  which  they  in- 
dicate the  particular  areas  of  the  bills 
which  are  of  concern. 

Smce  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  be  able  to  report  a  measure  cover- 
ing all  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  full 
committee  at  an  early  date,  the  sub- 
committee win  be  pleased  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  such  other  bills  in  this  area  as 
are  pending  before  the  subcommittee  at 
this  time  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  area.  I  mention  tliis  be- 
cause I  know  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  about  modifications  to  im- 
pacted area  legislation  and  its  further 
extension. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  843 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  S.  843.  by  Senator 
MoNDALx.  and  others,  a  bill  to  create  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisors,  provide  for  an 
annual  social  report  of  the  President  and 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  So- 
cial Report,  at  10  a.m.  on  July  19  and  20 
In  room  224,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  at  10  a.m.  on  July  26  and  27  In  room 
1318,  New  Senate  Offlce  Building. 


FLOOD  PROTECTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
flood  waters  In  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and 
MLssourl  have  caused  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage,  but  this  damage  was  greatly 
minimized  because  of  the  flood  protec- 
tion works  that  have  been  built  In  the 
last  few  years. 

Beginning  with  a  reservoir  program 
that  was  auUiorized  by  Congress  In  1936, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
trol of  water  nmoff  in  our  State.  For 
years  I  have  stated  that  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  our  State  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  amount  of 
water  we  can  conserve  and  use  for  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

As  one  who  has  supported  these  pro- 
grams from  their  Inception,  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  benefits  that  are  now  preva- 
lent. 

These  projects  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu^.  through  their  watershed 
programs. 

We  are  fortunate  In  Kansas  to  have  a 
coordinated  program  for  the  control  of 
water  runoff  and  It  is  paying  big  divi- 
dends. 

Col.  W.  G.  Kratz,  district  siiglneer  of 
the  Kansas  City  district.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, has  just  sent  me  a  summary  tabu- 
lation for  the  June-July  floods  In  the 
Kansas  City  district,  showing  the  esti- 
mated acres  flooded,  flood  damage,  dam- 
age prevention  by  existing  projects,  and 
flood  damage  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  authorized  program  had 
been  entirely  completed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  on  Kansas 
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be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  entitled  "Some  Changes  In 
Flood  Damage  Since  1951,"  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Independence  Dally  Re- 


porter, entitled  "A  Faithful  Servant,"  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


I  From  Department  of  the  Army,  Kansas  City  District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Kansas  City, 

Mo..  July  12, 1967] 
Prelimenart  June-Earlt  Jot,t  1967  Flood  Daicace  Sttmmabt 

T\Bi,E  1.    -Arta  flooded,  flood  damage,  damage  prevented  by  existing  Federal  projects,  and 
additional  damage  preventable  by  authorized  projects 


River  basin  and  State 


Kansas: 

Kansas  Rivef 

Republican  River.. 
Smoky  Hill  River.. 

Big  Blue  River 

Marais  des  Cygnes 

Subtotal,  Kansas 


Flooded 

area 
(acres) 


25,500 

24,000 

5,200 

4,000 

132,300 


191,000 


Estimated 
actual 
damage 


$1, 000, 000 
830,000 
120,000 
140,000 

10, 490, 000 


12,  580, 000 


Estimated 
damage 
prevented 


$5, 530, 000 

83,000 

39,000 

32,000 

1,857,000 


Estimated 
additional 
damages  pre- 
ventable  by 
authorized 
projects 


$482,000 

220,000 

84,000 


3, 332,  000 


7, 541, 000 


4,118,000 


Table    2 — Damages    prevented    by    existing 
Federal    projects    in    Kansas    City    district 

Missouri  River  main  stem  reser- 
voir system $235,280,000 

Missouri    River     levee     system 

(rural) 8.060,000 

Kansas  Cltys  levees 260,270,000 

Topeka.  Kans..   levees 3,322,000 

Stonehouse  Creek  project 10,  000 

Stranger    Creek     channel    Im- 
provement    37.000 

Ottawa.  Kans.,  levee 760.000 

Sallna.  Kans.  levee 13.000 

Frankfort,  Kans.,  levee 32,  000 

Manhattan.  Kans.,  levee 4,000 

Norton  Reservoir 885,000 

Mllford  Reservoir 8,423,000 

Cedar  Bluff  Reservoir 42,000 

Kanopolls    Reservoir $2,104,000 

Wilson   Reservoir 192,000 

Webster  Reservoir 85,000 

Klrwln   Reservoir 191,000 

Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir 1 7 ,  490,  000 

Perry  Reservoir 10.438.000 

Pomona   Reservoir 1,416,000 

IProm  the  Kansas  City  Star] 
Some  Changes  in  FYood  Danger  Since  1951 

The  serious  flooding  that  has  already  oc- 
curred In  this  area  Inevitably  turns  con- 
cerned thoughts  to  the  bllUon-dollar  Kaw 
river  tragedy  of  1951.  Certainly  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet,  and  additional  damage 
Is  probable  before  the  flooding  ends. 

But  there  arc,  fortunately,  two  Important 
differences  between  1951  and  now.  The 
weather  pattern  is  one:  In  1951.  a  stable 
front  over  this  area  dumped  rain  almost 
nightly  for  40  days  before  the  flood  deluge. 
What  we  have  been  getting  recently  Is  more 
a  series  of  rain-triggering  fronts,  the  weath- 
er bureau  explains.  It  may  seem  that  it  has 
rained  every  night,  but  there  have  been 
significant  breaks  in  the  storm  sequence. 
And  this  type  of  pattern  is  more  likely  to 
break  up  at  iny  time,  bringing  dry  relief. 
■  More  likely"  we  say.  knowing  how  perverse 
weather  can  be  when  a  change  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  second  and  much  more  tangible  fac- 
tor is  the  existence  of  numerous  flood  pro- 
tection reservoirs  and  levees  which  were  not 
In  place  in  1951.  Such  dams  as  Tuttle  Creek, 
Mllford  and  Perry— the  latter  not  yet  com- 
pleted—have performed  heroically  In  trap- 
ping hundreds  of  thousands  of  acre-feet  of 
rushing  floodwaters. 

In  unprotected  areas,  damages  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  engineers  to  have 
reached  more  than  23 '2  million  dollars  with 
the  cost  still   rising.   But   the  corps   figures 


that  an  additional  190  million  dollars  in 
flood  damages  would  have  occurred  without 
any  protection  projects  in  place.  This  Is  an 
enormous  and,  to  be  sure,  hypothetical  fig- 
ure. With  this  area's  flood  history,  it  would 
be  unthinkable  to  have  no  projects  built 
by  now.  And  many  industries  and  homes 
would  not  now  be  located  on  flood  plain  land 
except  for  the  protection  of  dams  and  lev- 
ees. Still,  this  is  a  rough  measure  of  where 
we  would  be  without  those  projects — and  a 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  getting  on 
with  others  proposed  but  not  yet  built. 

Storms  such  as  we  have  been  having  are 
going  to  flood  basements  and  yards  and 
block  streets,  causing  some  local  damage. 
No  project  can  stop  this.  But  a  design  plan 
of  tributary  reservoir  storage,  plus  levees 
to  pass  the  remaining  flow  safely  past  high- 
value  municipal  and  industrial  areas,  can 
handle  the  cumulative  superflood  rolling 
down  a  major  stream. 

Missouri  river  bottomland  farmers  already 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  this  flood.  Their 
small  local  levees  couldn't  contain  the  Big 
Muddy  on  the  rampage.  Certainly  the  400,- 
000  acres  under  water  along  the  Missouri  re- 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  big  federal  agri- 
cultural levees,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
been  built  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth. 
This  program  has  been  delayed  too  long  by 
doubts  and  surveys. 

The  list  of  streams  now  flooding  where 
the  reservoirs  still  are  on  paper  makes  sad 
reading:  The  Wakarusa  (Clinton  dam),  the 
Grand  (Pattonsburg  and  others),  the  Mar- 
maton  (Port  Scott) ,  Hottawatomie  creek 
(Garnett)  and  so  on.  Back  in  Waslilngton 
the  House  public  works  committee  is  pre- 
paring to  report  out  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill.  The  June  floods  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas — and  they're  not  over  yet — 
should  provide  them  a  healthy  reminder 
that,  for  all  the  burdens  on  the  federal 
budget,  flood  protection  still  rates  a  high 
priority. 

(Prom  the  Independence  Daily  Reporter, 

June  20,  1967) 

A  FArrHFtn,   Servant 

Elk  City  Reservoir,  the  huge  flood  control 
and  water  conservation  area  located  Just 
northwest  of  Independence,  is  flnally  in  full 
operation  and  doing  the  Job  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Within  the  past  ten  days  it  has  harnessed 
the  flood  water  of  Elk  River,  saved  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  farm  land  from  devastation 
by  water  and  at  the  same  time  reached  a 
level  where  water  enthusiasts  and  fishermen 
can  use  It  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Of  all  these  services  the  one  with  the  real 


dollar  Impact  is  the  averting  of  the  floods 
that  almost  yearly  swept  down  the  Verdigris 
and  Elk  River  valleys  sweeping  crops,  homes 
and  other  properties  before  them. 

There's  no  direct  estimate  of  the  damage 
that  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reservoir  In  the  last  several  days,  but 
it's  certain  the  amount  would  run  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  Harvest  season  was  Just 
underway,  corn  and  other  row  crops  were 
growing  and  would  have  been  greatly  dam- 
aged by  the  overflow  that  didn't  happen  this 
time. 

As  a  recreation  ground  the  area  Is  Just 
coming  into  Its  own.  On  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day more  than  11,000  persons  visited,  pic- 
nicked, boated,  fished  and  Just  had  good 
clean  and  safe  fun.  The  picnic  areas  were 
crowded  with  family  groui>s  and  visitors  from 
outside  the  area  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  facilities. 

Now  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  the 
reservoir  operating  efficiently.  It's  up  to  the 
public  to  do  Its  part  In  helping  keep  down 
vandalism  damaging  equipment  and  seeing 
that  refuse  Is  picked  up  and  placed  In  the 
containers  that  dot  the  entire  area. 

Although  operated  by  the  engineers  this 
reservoir  and  surrounding  grounds  belong  to 
the  taxpayers.  Tax  monies  by  the  millions 
were  used  to  make  it  possible,  so  the  public 
that's  now  free  to  use  It  must  be  good  house- 
keepers and  keep  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Independence  and  the  area  cities  have 
something  in  Elk  City  Reservoir  to  be  proud 
of  and  how  It  Is  treated  will  depend  greatly 
on  Just  how  much  of  a  benefit  It  will  be  to 
the  local  economy.  It  deserves  tender,  loving 
and  thoughtful  care. 


FINANCING  OF  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  In  Congress,  a  Repre- 
sentative at  Large  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  88th  Congress,  who  is 
now  our  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman, served  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs.  He  Is  Neil 
Staebler,  who  has  been  active  in  politics 
and  brings  to  it  a  businessman's  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Staebler  has  advised  me  of  a  com- 
munication he  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr.  Long] 
under  recent  date.  Neil  Staebler's  state- 
ment makes  reference  to  the  problem  of 
financing  political  campaigns.  I  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile  If  this  statement 
were  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Financing  of  PoLmcAi. 
Campaigns,  Jitne  27,   1967 

The  problem  of  political  campaign  financ- 
ing arises  out  of  the  rapidly  escalating  costs 
of  the  types  of  publicity:  newspapers, 
radio,  television. 

If  a  solution  were  found  to  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  these  three  types  of  expendi- 
tures, all  other  costs  could  be  Ignored  and 
all    other   filing   provisions    dispensed    with. 

There  are  four  alternative  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  types  of  expenditures: 

(1)  The  federal  government  might  pro- 
vide them  in  limited  amount,  as  In  some 
foreign  countries. 

(2)  Radio  and  television  might  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  free 
time;  newspaper  advertising  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  but  defrayed  from  ordi- 
nary contributions  as  at  present. 
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(3)  A  Ilmtt  might  b«  plaoed  upon  the 
amount  that  might  tM  expended  In  groaa  In 
all  three  media,  the  pajrtnent  to  be  met  from 
political  contrlbutlona  as  at  present. 

(4)  Alternatives  (3)  might  be  combined 
with  a  credit  or  Income  deduction  or  both 
against  federal  Income  taxes. 

Let  m«  enlarge  on  proposal  {3) ,  the  estab- 
lishment of  federal  limits  on  expenditures  In 
a  presidential  campaign  in  newspapers, 
radio,  and  TV. 

How  would  such  a  limitation  operate? 
The  candidate  would  be  required  to  desig- 
nate a  campaign  treasurer  and  the  treats- 
urer  would  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  obaerrlng  the  expenditure  limitation  Be- 
fore any  newspaper,  radio,  or  TV  advertise- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  or  referenoes  to  the 
presidential  ticket  or  electors  was  pub- 
lished, the  medium  would  be  required  to  se- 
cure from  the  candidate's  treasurer  an  au- 
tborixatlon  In  the  amount  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Payment  might  come  from  anywhere. 
LUnltaUons  as  to  source  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Only  the  candidate's  authorisation 
would  count. 

In  the  erent  that  any  medium  carried  an 
advertisement  without  authorization  from 
the  appropriate  treasurer,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  fine.  In  the  event  that  the  treasurer 
Issued  authorizations  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum, the  penalty  would  take  the  form  of 
the  loss  of  electoral  votes  In  those  States 
where  excess  authorizations  were  issued 

Nkh.    Staeblcr 


POUCEMAN  OP  THE  YEAR.  FIRE- 
MAN OP  THE  YEAR  IN  ANAHEIM, 
CALIP. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, June  23,  1967, 1  was  pleased,  by  long 
distance  telephone,  to  address  Post  72  of 
the  American  Legion  in  my  hometown  of 
Anaheim.  Calif.  The  occasion  was  a  ban- 
quet honoring  the  city's  Policeman  of  the 
Year,  Capt.  Russell  E.  Hamlyn,  and  Fire- 
man of  the  Year,  Capt.  Rayford  D. 
Knight.  Both  of  these  outstanding  citi- 
zens received  American  Legion  Medals  of 
Merit  and  individual  citations  at  the  ban- 
quet. The  event  was  Post  72's  contribu- 
tion to  a  national  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  bolster  respect  for  law  and 
order  by  recognizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POUCUCAif     or    THX     YeaB,     FnUlM&N     OF     TUX 

Ykab  m  TRX  Cttt  or  Anaheim 
(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    US.    Senator 

Thomas   H.   Kuchel   before   the   American 

Legion,  Anaheim  Post  72.  Anaheim,  Calif., 

Jtine  33.  1SM7) 

AnaJhelm  la  my  home. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  on  this  occasion  as 
a  member  of  Anaheim  Post  72,  honoring  the 
Policeman  of  the  Year  and  the  Fireman  of 
the  Year  In  our  community.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Legion  that 
Law  and  Order  be  stressed  by  the  poets  across 
the  country,  and  that  wish  is  readily  echoed 
by  all  good  citizens  everywhere. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  Democ- 
r»cy  Is  the  worst  form  of  government  ever 
devised  by  man — except  every  other  form  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man.  So,  with  all 
its  faults.  It  still  Is  the  beet  kind  of  society 
for  homan  beings,  simply  because.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, the  dtliiens  are  free  to  make  their 
own  dedalona  and  to  live  their  own  lives. 


The  freedom*  we  enjoy  under  the  guar- 
antees of  our  American  Constitution,  are 
founded  and  grounded  on  respect  for  law 
and  on  the  maintenance  of  order.  Our  form 
of  self-government  Ls  the  most  difficult  kind 
of  any  organized  society  to  carry  on.  It  re- 
quires far  greater  duties  of  clitsenshlp  than 
simply  bund  obeisance  to  the  state.  The 
many  decide  rather  than  the  few.  Tills  "de- 
mocracy In  a  republic."  as  the  American 
Creed  describes  us,  requires  a  great  amount 
of  seir-dlsclpllne  Freedom  Is  costly.  In  that, 
to  win  It  and  to  keep  It,  requires  the  very 
best  we  have  to  give  Right  and  responsibil- 
ity walk  hand  In  hand  in  a  free  nation.  In 
a  police  state.  In  a  s.iciety  ruled  by  mono- 
lithic communism,  the  so-called  duties  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  cltlzens.hlp  are  set  forth  by 
the  ruling  clique,  so  much,  ni.iybe  less,  but 
certainly  no  more  And  there  are  no  rights, 
except  as  the  state  may  determine.  There  is 
no  free  citizen,  as  we  know  that  term,  In  any 
closed  society,  communist  or  otherwise.  Self- 
discipline  in  our  way  of  life  Is  replaced  by 
the  enf  jrced  discipline  of  any  totalitarian 
land.  And  thus  the  problem  of  respect  for 
law  and  order  rests  on  physical  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force.  In  all  lands  which  are  not 
free.  You  obey  the  rules  or  else  Law  en- 
forcement In  any  closed  society  is  an  entirely 
dltlerent  function  than  that  In  any  open 
society.  In  free  nations,  law  enforcement 
people  serve  Uie  good  of  society.  In  totalitar- 
ian states,  they  serve  the  regime  In  power. 

What  we  do  tonight  Is  to  pay  deserved 
tribute  to  two  fellow  clllzons,  each  a  servant 
of  the  people  of  this  city,  each  nominated 
for  the  dedication  to  the  public  service  which 
he  has  demonstrated  this  past  year.  The  men 
we  honor  represent.  In  a  true  sense,  the 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  police- 
men and  firemen  and  civil  servants,  all  de- 
voted to  protecting  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  It  is  equally  true  that  we  honor  these 
two  men  because  they  have  proudly  accepted, 
and  have  successfully  met,  the  challenge  of 
good  cltlaenshlp. 

A3  a  citizen  of  this  city,  I  Join  with  all  your 
neighbors  and  friends.  Captain  Hamlyn  and 
C.iptaln  Knight.  In  congratulating  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  these  awards.  You  both  represent 
law  and  order  In  the  American  tradition. 
You  are  the  people's  servants  In  the  best 
sense  of  those  words.  You  both  represent  the 
desire  of  every  American  city  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  her  population  from  the 
equal  plagues  of  lawlessness  and  fire. 

But  I  should  like  also  to  Join  the  members 
of  this  Post  and  our  fellow  citizens  in  con- 
gratulating our  city  on  the  quality  of  our 
municipal  government  and,  particularly,  for 
this  evening's  civic  function.  In  saluting  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  and  of  fire  pro- 
tection of  our  city.  This  is  the  very  goal  of 
the  quest  for  social  stabUlty — to  provide 
protection  which  can  put  down  the  enemies 
of  society  and  which  la,  at  the  same  time. 
responsive  to  the  public  wUl. 

The  efforts  of  Anaheim,  and  of  other^ 
American  cities,  to  maintain  law  and  order 
among  free  citizens  are  the  true  measure  of 
our  attempts  to  achieve  a  rule  of  law  on  a 
broader  scale  throughout  the  world.  Por 
war  and  armed  conflict  between  nations  rep- 
resent the  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  and  the  replacement  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice by  might  and  force  of  arms. 

Democracy  was  born  in  the  city  states  of 
Greece.  In  small  meetings  where  men  of  all 
walks  of  life  could  come  together  to  resolve 
the  ancient  Issues  of  order  versus  anarchy, 
and  of  freedom  versus  tyranny.  And  still 
today  a  free  and  orderly  society  must  be 
built  from  the  ground  up.  If  it  has  no  firm 
roots  in  the  cities.  It  will  founder  In  the 
nation.  And  If  the  nations  of  the  world,  or 
any  Imjjortant  segment  of  them,  are  not 
truly  representative  of  the  will  of  their  so- 
cieties, there  can  be  no  world  order,  no  rule 
of  law,  no  Just  or  lasting  peace. 

R  la  a  far  reach  from  the  dally  alTalra  of 


Anaheim  to  the  deserts  of  Slnal  or  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.  But  the  truth  encom- 
passes all  three  of  them.  And  the  shrunken 
world  neighborhood  includes  all  of  them.  If 
the  Arab  nations  were  possessed  of  a  ra- 
tional social  order,  the  threat  of  conflict  with 
Israel  would  long  ago  have  been  dissolved  in 
the  common  interest  of  peaceful  commerce 
and  trade,  and  In  the  advance  In  culture  for 
every  state  In  the  Near  East.  If  13  years  ago 
the  government  of  Vietnam.  North  and 
South,  had  found  its  base  In  the  public  will 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  American  men 
would  not  have  to  be  fighting  there  today. 

Law  and  order  are  the  lynchpln  of  that 
complicated  mechanism  we  call  "civiliza- 
tion. "  We  seek  to  perfect  It  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  our  own  land,  and.  as  the 
threat  of  global  holocaust  refuses  to  vanish, 
to  extend  it  to  the  community  of  nations. 
Twenty  years  ago.  when  the  world,  in  a  rare 
moment  of  concensus,  decided  that  It  could 
not  afford  another  war,  there  came  forward 
two  Ideas  for  the  peaceful  protection  of  hu- 
man rights  and  public  order — the  working 
principle  of  collective  security  and  the  con- 
cept of  a  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
has  actively  pursued  both  of  these  aspira- 
tions. For  the  people  of  the  United  States 
passionately  believe  in  peace  and  unreserved- 
ly oppose  aggression.  The  former — collective 
security — wliat  the  late  Arthur  Vandenberg 
called  "the  town  meeting  of  the  world  " — has 
done  far  better  than  the  latter.  In  Western 
Europe,  through  the  NATO  Alliance,  an  ef- 
fective means  was  found  to  put  an  end  to  a 
new  round  of  International  banditry.  Com- 
munist minorities,  with  the  aid  of  Soviet 
troops,  all  under  the  direction  of  Stalin,  had 
seized  control  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
most  all  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Joint 
and  determined  opposition  of  the  western 
democracies,  with  the  firm  and  generous 
backing  of  the  United  States,  put  down  this 
threat.  History  will  record  that  collective  se- 
curity In  Western  Europe  served  a  high  and 
successful  purpose. 

We  are  now  engaged  with  smaller  and  less 
affluent  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  heroic 
effort  to  prevent  the  communist  theft  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  Asia,  the  challenge  of  so- 
called  "Wars  of  National  Liberation"  poses  » 
more  sophisticated  threat  and  places  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  operation  remains  the  same:  a  Joint 
effort  to  preserve  human  rights  and  to  main- 
tain and  establish  a  social  order  which  re- 
flects the  public  weal. 

Tragically,  an  international  agreement 
ratified  by  the  United  Nations  to  protect  tlie 
Innocent  rights  of  peaceful  maritime  passage 
against  international  brigands  has  not  been 
so  honored.  In  October  1956,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  unanimously,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  government  of  Egypt, 
agreed  to  free  and  open  transit  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  ships  of  all  nations.  That  solemn 
commitment  to  international  law  and  order 
was  made  a  mockery  by  the  Nasser  regime. 
And  it  was  a  contemptible  mockery,  too, 
when,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  same  Nasser 
announced  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  would  not 
be  open  any  longer  to  peaceful  International 
shipping.  That,  too,  was  a  repudiation  of  law 
and  contract,  about  which.  Incidentally,  the 
Incumbent  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  did  nothing. 

Clearly,  the  hopes  for  world  order  have 
been  sustained  more  effectively  by  our  collec- 
tive security  arrangements,  than  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations.  Much  as  we 
need  a  community  of  interest  among  all 
peace  loving  nations,  we  can  say  that  such 
a  community  Is  not  yet  here.  Like  some  un- 
fortunate individual  families,  the  family  of 
nations  still  has  some  evil  members. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War, 
collective  security  became  the  watchword  of 
ovir  foreign  policy  on  the  theory  that  thoss 
countries  who  did  desire  peace  would  stand 
together  sigalnst  aggression.  It  was  endorsed 
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enthusiastically  by  twth  of  our  political  par- 
ties s^d  by  each  of  our  Presidents.  It  was, 
and  Is.  a  good  theory,  and  it  has  proved  itself 
In  practice.  Meanwhile,  a  lush  growth  of  a 
thousand  petty  disputes  begins  to  thrive  In 
a  Jungle  of  selfish  nationalism. 

Today,  we  in  the  United  States  seem 
caught  between  "going  it  alone"  or  attempt- 
ing to  pull  behind  our  vast  oceans  In  a  vain 
hope  that  they  nrUght  again  protect  us.  Na- 
tionalism In  some  western  nations  has  weak- 
ened the  Ideal  of  collective  security.  But  It 
remains  the  world's  best  hope.  Peace  Is  best 
pursued  by  nations  working  In  concert.  I 
think  the  Congress  recognized  this  last  year 
when  it  unanimously  supported  a  resolution 
calling  for  no  increased  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  went  further  earlier  this 
year  when  It  unanimously  ratified  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space. 

Today's  world  possesses  all  of  the  challenge 
and  all  of  the  peril  of  discovery.  The  United 
States  Is  going  to  have  to  test  every  aspect 
of  her  relationships  in  this  unfolding  globe. 
We  will  have  to  take  our  bearings  and  find 
the  high  road  to  follow.  Our  nation,  founded 
on  law  and  order,  seeks  a  rule  of  Justice  for 
all  the  world — a  world  where  nations  will 
recognize  the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  where 
they  will  accept  the  futility  of  global  con- 
flict, and  will  uphold  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful 
and  Just  means.  This  search  of  the  rule  of 
law  Is  as  valid  In  international  affairs  as  it  is 
in  Mississippi,  Beverly  Hills  or  Watts. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  today's  world 
is  Its  growing  lack  of  form  and  cohesion. 
There  is  Uttle  certainty.  There  are  many 
surprises.  In  Prance,  a  proud  and  sell-confl- 
dent  De  Gaulle  suddenly  finds  that  he  must 
rule  with  a  parliamentary  majority  of  one 
vote.  Mighty  Britain,  once  the  prime  trades- 
man of  Europe,  Is  yet  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Common  Market. 

The  rulers  of  Communist  Rumania,  with 
a  rare  taste  for  the  bizaxre,  have  ordered  an 
alr-condltloned  $50,000  Rolls  Royce,  complete 
with  television,  intercom,  and  wine  cooler, 
to  carry  their  Chief  of  State — a  capitalist's 
dream-come-true  for  the  leader  of  the 
workers'  revolution.  The  daughter  of  com- 
munism's cruelest  dictator,  Josef  Stalin,  has 
confessed  a  belief  in  God  and  asks  refuge  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  old  problems,  of  course,  remain.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  BCremlin's  leaders 
still  dream  of  a  "World  Revolution"  in  which 
our  way  of  life  would  be  destroyed.  I  rather 
think  they  also  see  in  their  dreams  the 
nightmare  of  nuclear  warfare,  emanating 
possibly,  from  the  land  of  their  Chinese 
neighbor,  in  which  Soviet  cities,  and  God 
forbid,  other  cities  and  nations  oould  be 
utterly  devastated  in  a  matter  of  an  hour  or 
two.  Well  might  they  remember  the  warning 
of  President  Elsenhower: 

"Ours  Is  a  world  of  growing  danger.  There 
Is  a  danger  of  surprise  attack  prepared  In 
secret.  There  is  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack 
from  outer  space.  There  is  the  menace  of 
constantly  mounting  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  Isu-ge  armies.  There  is  the 
peril  of  spreading  capability  for  the  produc- 
tion of  modern  weapons  to  greater  numbers 
of  nations.  There  Is  the  hazard  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation.  We  hold  these 
dangers  must  be  dealt  with  now." 

President  Elsenhower  uttered  this  remark- 
ably prescient  statement  seven  years  ago. 
How  far  have  we  come  since?  How  much  more 
deadly  or  unerring,  or  how  much  larger  in 
number,  are  nuclear  weap>ons  today?  By  con- 
trast, how  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  reason,  and  the  rule  of  law,  to  the 
councils  of  men?  The  fact  U  that  the  United 
States  is  today  not  only  the  most  pK>werful 
mUltary  nation  In  the  world,  but  the  most 
powerful  In  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
yet — the  supreme  paradox — we  are  more  vul- 
nerable today  than  ever  before.  It  appears 
that  science  has  unlocked  some  of  the  more 
ominous  secrets  of  the  universe  at  a  far  faster 


rate  than  the  growth  and  Improvement  of 
human  virtue. 

We  go  forward  today  trusting  to  our  deep 
faith  that  these  threats  can,  and  will  be, 
overcome.  World  security  today  Is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  Joint  det^mlnatlon 
of  Independent  nations  to  resist  International 
lawlessness,  brigandage,  theft  and  subver- 
sion. The  principle  of  collective  security,  de- 
pending on  the  free  association  of  sovereign 
nations,  is  a  real  manifestation  of  the  rule 
of  law  In  world  society — the  forces  of  order, 
peace.  Justice  and  freedom  united  for  com- 
mon good. 

This  simple  Idea  of  Joint  action  among  free 
men  has  been  the  touchstone  of  our  own 
American  system.  The  government  of  our 
cities,  of  our  50  states  and  of  our  federal 
union  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  free  men 
Joining  together  In  the  conunon  public  In- 
terest— to  stop  theft,  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  safe  and  Innocent  passage  through  our 
streets,  to  fight  fire,  flood  and  pestilence. 

I  do  not  stand  before  you  as  one  who  would 
recommend  that  all  nations  adopt  our 
splendid  American  Institutions.  But  I  do 
contend  that  the  best  hope  of  mankind  for 
pteace  knd  freedom  lies  In  the  political  ex- 
perience of  our  nation.  This  genius  of  our 
own  American  Institutions,  as  It  has  unlocked 
the  dynamic  spirits  of  free  men  and  women, 
has  created  the  greatest  example  of  social 
architecture  In  human  history.  And  that 
edifice  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  liberty,  on  a 
sense  of  Justice  and  on  unyielding  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law.  We  put  our  faith  in  that 
foundation. 

The  defense  of  our  society,  whether  against 
foreign  aggression  or  domestic  peril.  Is  the 
highest  obligation  of  citizenship.  The  duty 
cannot  be  discharged  without  a  full  measure 
of  faith  In  our  American  system.  It  Is  this 
belief  which  ties  all  together,  keeping  otir 
nation  whole.  The  two  fine  men  we  honor 
here  this  evening  have  shown  the  way, 
through  their  contributions,  to  greater  serv- 
ice to  our  community  and  nation.  Let  us 
celebrate  their  achievement  with  these  words 
from  William  Tyler  Page's  American  Creed: 
"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  republic,  a  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  Inseparable,  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice, 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrifice  their  Uvea  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 


SALUTE  TO  WILLIAM  HANNA  AND 
JOSEPH  BARBERA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  jthe 
stresses  of  the  era  through  which  the 
world  is  passing  may  sometimes  be  re- 
lieved by  fanciful  diversion  from  worri- 
some events.  Prom  time  to  time  every 
human  being  needs  and  relishes  escape 
from  realities  and  responsibilities. 

The  present  month  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  successful  endeavor  by  an 
enterprise  based  in  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia which  has  contributed  materially  to 
the  happiness  and  relaxation  of  count- 
less Individuals  with  a  unique  form  of 
entertainment.  Recently  the  firm  of 
Hanna-Barbera  Productions.  Inc., 
marked  this  event  with  the  knowledge 
a  succession  of  animated  cartoon  motion 
pictures  and  television  programs  has 
brightened  existence  for  irmumerable 
viewers  around  the  globe,  even  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

William  Hanna  and  Joseph  Barbera 


have  enjoyed  satisfaction  of  coveted 
awards  for  their  product.  They  are  se- 
cure in  knowledge  that  boldness  in 
launching  a  new  venture  w&s  Justified. 
Their  achievements  include  unforget- 
table characters,  "Yogi  Bear"  and 
"Huckleberry  Hound,"  and  such  televised 
series  as  "The  Plintstones,"  and  the  wide- 
ly applauded  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk." 
Additionally  they  have  gained  a  place 
of  stature  in  operating  one  of  the  top 
companies  turning  out  recordings  for 
children  and  have  developed  diversifica- 
tion with  industrial  films. 

The  10-year  history  of  Hanna-Barbera 
Productions  is  truly  a  success  story  de- 
noting exercise  of  originality  and  initia- 
tive to  pioneer  with  a  novel  form  of  ex- 
pression. On  this  occasion,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  congratulate  this  organiza- 
tion, its  founders,  and  all  engaged  In  its 
operations  for  efforts  which  have  de- 
lighted not  only  children  but  also  their 
elders  who  find  occasional  exposure  to 
fantasy  a  refreshing  release  from  ten- 
sion. 

THE  AMERICAN   BARD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
evolution  of  written  expression  mankind 
has  given  voice  to  a  full  range  of  emo- 
tions through  the  medium  of  poetry. 
Doubtless  there  Is  not  a  single  one  among 
us  who  cannot  recall  and  repeat  some 
bit  of  verse  learned  at  a  remarkably  early 
stage  of  life. 

Poets  often  have  been  imappreciated, 
to  the  extent  they  frequently  encounter 
obstacles  in  making  others  aware  of  their 
sentiments,  philosophies,  moods,  and  re- 
flections. 

The  arrival  of  1968  will  denote  com- 
pletion of  a  half  century  of  rewarding 
service  in  the  field  of  cultural  advance- 
ment by  a  publication  issued  for  much 
of  its  existence  in  my  native  State  of 
California.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
forthcoming  golden  anniversary  of  the 
American  Bard,  the  second-oldest  poetry 
magazine  in  the  Nation. 

Since  its  foimding  in  New  Jersey  in 
1918,  this  publication  has  gained  stature 
and  respect  for  literary  excellence  under 
the  guidance  of  only  three  editors.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  its  direction  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  a  top-ranked  Cali- 
fornia author  of  highly  regarded  poetry, 
Edythe  Hope  Genee,  who  has  the  assist- 
ance of  a  staff  sharing  deep  feeling  for 
beauty  and  adhering  to  highest  ideals  of 
literary  excellence. 

The  American  Bard  has  been  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  a  long  line  of  eminent 
poets  gained  recognition  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  discovered  many 
who  found  it  the  first  outlet  for  their 
compositions. 

I  am  confident  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  all  who  enjoy  poetry  when  I  congrat- 
ulate this  publication  and  those  conduct- 
ing it  for  rounding  out  50  years  of  faith- 
ful adherence  to  admirable  principles  of 
literary  quality. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW— ANNUAL  IN- 
COME EXEMPTION  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  PROXTFY.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  last  September  I  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  have  the  minimum 
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wage  bill  returned  to  conference  with  in- 
structiona  that  the  Senate  conferees  in- 
sist on  retaining  a  $350,000  annual 
Income  exemption  for  small  business 
enterprise*  to  become  effective  in  1969. 

At  that  time,  businesses  with  armual 
sales  of  less  than  $1  million  were  exempt 
from  coverage.  Under  the  legislation 
which  we  passed  last  fall,  this  exemption 
dropped  to  $500,000  in  February  of  this 
year  and  will  automatically  be  lowered  to 
$250,000  In  1969. 

During  the  debate  on  this  subject,  I 
made  the  following  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor: 

Knajl  biulneas  b&s  grown  Into  large  busi- 
ness— th»t  la,  men  with  initiative  and  cour- 
age, wlUtng  to  run  rlalcs.  have  made  a  profit 
tot  tbemaelves,  yes;  but  they  have  put  an 
awful  lot  o<  people  to  work.  Many  of  the 
people  employed  in  small  business  today  are 
young  people  without  any  training,  without 
any  skills,  and  could  not  get  a  Job  If  the  wage 
level  were  Increased  beyond  their  productive 
capacity.  Many  elderly,  retired  people  are  able 
to  supplement  their  meager  incomes,  even 
though  ttaey  are  not  physically,  perhaps,  able 
to  do  a  full  day's  work.  We  wtu  be  putting  a 
lot  of  people  who  can  earn  something  out  of 
work,  unleos  we  take  care  of  these  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  type  of  situ- 
ation which  gives  me  no  satisfaction  in 
pointing  out  that  my  predictions  were 
correct.  The  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  recently  completed 
a  poll  of  40,000  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  country,  which  indicates 
that  400,000  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs 
because  of  the  extension  of  coverage  to 
many  new  industries  and  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  as  a  result  of  the 
$500,000  annual  income  exemption  which 
became  effective  in  February. 

The  results  of  this  survey  show  that 
most  of  those  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
are  teenagers,  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  the  imskllled 
with  the  least  aptitudes  who  are  not  pro- 
ductive enough  to  Justify  retaining  under 
the  new  minimum  wage  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  the  marginal  em- 
ployees who  are  losing  their  Jobs  are  in 
groups  where  unemployment  already 
runs  well  above  the  national  average,  as 
was  pointed  out  recently  by  an  editorial 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Some  examples  revealed  by  the  poll 
are  the  following : 

A  plant  in  West  Virginia  reduced  Its 
employee  complement  by  one-third  be- 
cause, according  to  the  employer.  It 
could  no  longer  afford  to  train  unskilled 
labor  at  the  new  rates. 

A  bank  In  Wisconsin  reduced  its  num- 
ber of  employees  from  eight  to  six. 

A  laimdry  in  Indiana  reduced  Its  staff 
from  40  to  35.  Those  discharged  were, 
suscordlng  to  the  owner,  slow-thinking 
employees  who  were  also  slow  in  physical 
movement  but  who  had  been  taught  to 
do  a  spedflc  job  and  produced  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  75  cents  an  hour. 

And  ao  it  goes.  Many  employers  have 
quit  hiring  high  school  students.  Accord- 
ing to  restaurant  operators,  the  earnings 
of  unskilled  labor  such  as  kitchen  help, 
dishwashers,  and  busboys,  will  be  greatly 
curtailed.  One  owner  stated: 


We  will  be  forced  to  use  paper  Instead  of 
china  In  order  to  keep  prices  low  enough  so 
that  the  people  can  afford  to  eat  with  us. 
It  has  caused  us  to  look  at  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry such  as  take-out  service,  which  will 
enable  us  to  work  efSclently  with  fifteen 
fewer  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  first  is  from  the  July 
10  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
entitled  "Jobs  That  Were  Lost  When 
Minimum  Wage  Went  Up."  The  others 
are  an  editorial  from  the  July  7  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Fir- 
ings by  Fiat."  a  column  by  John  Cham- 
berlain which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  3,  and  a  column  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  on  July  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  through  4.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nual income  exemption  for  small  busi- 
nesses is  now  $500,000.  The  minimum 
wage  is  scheduled  to  increase  again  in 
1968  and  the  annual  Income  exemption 
will  be  lowered  to  $250,000  In  1969.  With 
the  1968  increase  in  effect,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  states: 

A  few  hundred  thousand  more  workers 
may  wonder  whether  firings  forced  by  Fed- 
eral flat  Is  indeed  the  American  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking  about 
big  business  even  though  $250,000  or 
$500,000  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  money. 
As  I  pointed  out  last  fall,  the  median 
ratio  of  profit  to  net  sales  on  profits 
produced  by  Dun's  Review  of  Modern 
Industry  is  1.09.  which  means  that  a 
business  doing  $349,000  in  annual  sales 
would  show  a  profit  of  approximately 
$3,800.  That  is  the  median  ratio.  The 
highest  ratio  shown  was  2.34  which 
would  show  a  profit  of  approximately 
$8,200  on  armual  gross  sales  of  $349,000. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  these 
articles  and  seriously  consider  this 
problem.  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few 
examples.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Poverty 
has  also  seen  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment caused  in  certain  southern  rural 
areas  as  a  result  of  implementation  of 
the  new  minimum  wage  provisions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the  La- 
bor Department's  contrary  claim,  Ne- 
gro and  white  leaders  in  the  South  are 
unanimous  In  agreeing  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  which  became 
effective  in  February  has  contributed  to 
mass  unemployment  In  their  areas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  employment  Issues 
raised  by  the  report  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Because  of 
the  timetable  given  us  by  the  minimum 
wage  law  which  we  passed  last  year, 
there  Is  still  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider whether  the  annual  Income  exemp- 
tion for  small  businesses  should  be  fur- 
ther reduced  In  1969,  as  It  will  be  under 
the  present  law,  or  whether  the  facts 
warrant  enacting  new  legislation  prior 
to  1969  to  protect  these  very  small  busi- 
nessmen and  the  thousands  of  marginal 
workers  whom  they  now  employ. 


Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
July  10,  1967] 

Jobs  That  Wbre  Lost  When  Minimum  Wage 
Went  Up 

Latest  changes  In  the  minimum-wage  law 
have  been  In  effect  for  five  months,  long 
enough  for  results  to  show  up. 

Just  what  are  the  results? 

To  find  out.  a  small-business  group  polled 
Its  members.  Here  Is  what  the  poll  shows. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  have  lost 
their  Jobs  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  latest 
Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  required  by 
federal  law. 

Employers  of  these  workers  say  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  wage  rates  required  for 
workers  covered  for  the  first  time,  much  less 
the  higher  rates  fixed  for  employees  who  had 
been  covered  all  along.  Still  higher  rates,  to 
come  next  year,  are  expected  to  bring  still 
more  layoffs. 

A  survey  of  small  business  concerns.  Just 
made  public,  estimates  that  as  many  as  400.- 
000  workers  have  been  dismissed  as  a  result 
of  the  hourly  rate  of  $1.40  now  In  force  and 
the  extension  of  coverage  to  many  new  indus- 
tries. 

Already,  20  of  60  employes  have  been  dis- 
missed at  one  manufacturing  plant  In  West 
Virginia.  "Our  firm,"  said  the  employer,  "no 
longer  can  afford  to  train  unskilled  labor  at 
the  new  rates." 

In  Wisconsin,  a  bank  with  eight  employes 
discharged  two  because,  bank  officials  said, 
"We  feel  a  Jump  to  $1  40  Is  way  too  much  for 
a  beginner  out  of  high  school." 

In  Indiana,  a  laundry  laid  off  five  of  Its 
40  employes  and  expects  to  fire  still  more. 
The  owner  explained: 

"Prior  to  the  present  minimum-wage  law 
we  had  several  persons  .  .  .  slow  thinking 
and  slow  In  physical  movement.  We  had 
tiiught  them  to  do  a  specific  Job.  They  did 
the  work — at  a  slow  production  rate — and 
earned  about  75  cents  an  hour." 

Said  an  employer  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.: 
"We've  quit  hiring  high-school  boys" 

These  examples  and  many  more  came  out 
of  the  survey,  which  polled  40,000  small  busi- 
ness firms  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
survey  was  made  by  the  National  FederaUon 
of  Independent  Business,  Inc.,  an  organiza- 
tion of  Independent  business  proprietors, 
which  claims  235,000  members. 

Officials  of  the  federation  reported  that 
comments  from  the  small  employers  Indi- 
cated that  "victims"  of  the  higher  minimum 
wage  and  broader  coverage  "are  principally 
teen-agers,  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  unskilled  with  the  least  ap- 
titudes" who  are  "not  productive  enough  to 
Justify  retaining  at  the  higher  legal  wage 
rates." 

Small  towns  hit.  The  effect  of  the  law  U 
being  felt,  according  to  the  federation,  not 
In  the  big  metropolitan  areas,  but  In  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  especially  In  the 
Middle  West,  the  South  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  busJ- 
neas  organization  aald.  the  number  of  "hard- 
core unemployables"  may  reach  2  million 
workers  by  the  end  of  this  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  new  minimum-wage  law. 

It  was  the  extension  of  the  law  to  millions 
of  workers  not  previously  covered  that  re- 
sulted In  many  of  the  layoffs  disclosed  In  the 
survey  For  workers  who  had  been  covered, 
the  rate  rose  to  91.40  an  hour,  from  11.38 
on  February  1  of  this  year.  This  rate  goe» 
to  $1.60  next  February. 

For  most  of  the  newly  covered  9  million 
workers,  the  beginning  minimum  rate  1* 
•  1  an  hour,  with  Increases  still  to  come. 

Examples  of  lost  Jobs.  In  what  follows, 
you  get  some  other  case  histories  that  were 
reported    by    the    business   federation   from 
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comments  of  employers  who  were  covered  In 

the  survey : 

A  bulldlng-speclaltles  firm  that  operates 
In  the  CaroUnaa  had  11  employes.  Now  It 
Has  eight.  The  three  who  lost  their  Jobe.  the 
employer  said,  "were  long-time,  aged  em- 
ployes who  were  not  capable  of  producing 
under  the  new  wage  law." 

The  laundry  In  Indiana  that  laid  off  five 
employes  who  had  earned  about  75  cents  an 
hour  contended: 

"This  rather  small  Income  enabled  them 
to  be  self-supporting. 

"In  terms  of  productivity,  their  wages 
wer6  equal  to  employees  earning  $1.25  per 
hour.  The  75  cents  per  hour  was  all  that  these 
people  were  physically  able  to  produce. 

"These  people  have  been  unable  to  find 
work  since  leaving  us.  Now  the  sad  part  Is 
that  we  wlU  be  forced  to  lay  off  some  more  of 
our  marginal  people  who  have  been  with 
the  company  for  years." 

Unskilled  help  Is  the  victim,  according  to 
a  restaurant  operator  in  upstate  New  York. 
Of  SO  workers,  he  has  fixed  four  and  may 
have  to  drop  15  more.  He  explained: 

"The  minimum  wage  will  cripple  the  earn- 
ings of  unskilled  labor  such  as  kitchen  help, 
dishwashers,  bus  boys,  etc.  We  will  be  forced 
to  use  paper  Instead  of  china  in  order  to 
keep  prices  low  enough  so  that  the  people 
can  afford  to  eat  with  us.  It  has  caused  us 
to  look  at  aspects  of  the  Industry  such  as 
take-out  service,  which  will  enable  us  to 
work  efficiently  with  15  fewer  employes." 

Cutback  In  learners.  Fewer  apprentices  wlU 
be  hired,  according  to  a  bakery  owner  in 
Utah.  He  said : 

"The  minimum  wage  virtually  eliminates 
apprentices  as  new  employes.  The  minimum- 
wage  law  Is  going  to  close  many  small  busi- 
nesses, including  my  own,  which  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  nearly  $16,000." 

A  cltrus-frult  packer  in  Florida,  who  nor- 
mally employs  50  people.  Is  cutting  down  hie 
work  force  rapidly  and  reducing  the  quantity 
of  fruit  handled  for  concentrated  Juice.  He 
said: 

"We  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  some 
of  our  lower-grade  fruit  going  to  economic 
abandonment.  Some  citrus  fruit  now  being 
delivered  to  processors  will  not  pay  out  the 
cost  of  picking  and  delivering  the  fruit,  much 
less  the  cost  of  production." 

"HAKD  to  raise  PBICKS" 

In  Wyoming,  a  distributor  of  farm  prod- 
ucts has  had  to  fire  two  employes. 

"In  farming  communities,"  he  said,  "It  is 
hard  to  raise  prices  In  order  to  meet  the  bur- 
den put  on  by  Congress,  such  as  wage  laws 
and  more  Social  Security." 

A  butter-and-egg  business  In  Ohio,  with  36 
employes,  dropped  two  who  were  "casual,  un- 
skilled people." 

"A  couple  of  roustabouts"  lost  their  JoIjb 
In  a  Kansas  grain  mill  because  their  em- 
ployer felt  they  were  not  worth  the  higher 
rate. 

In  Nebraska,  eight  lost  Jobs  in  a  laundry 
and  dry-cleaning  firm  In  a  town  of  less  than 
6,000  population.  The  owner,  who  had  em- 
ployed 28  persons,  reported  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  forced  him  to  lay  off  six  full-time 
and  two  part-time  workers. 

An  electric-servloe  company  In  Nebraska 
said  It  discharged  one  employe  because  of 
the  new  wage.  "We  cannot  continue  price 
raises  in  the  kind  of  economy  we  have  here," 
the  owner  said. 

Officials  of  the  business  organization  pre- 
dicted that  the  layoffs  will  continue,  as  more 
Arms  discover  that  workers  with  low  skills 
or  less-than-normal  ability  are  not  produc- 
ing enough  to  Justify  the  higher  rates  of 
pay. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  7,  1967] 

FimiMGS   BT   Fiat 

When  the  minimum  wage  was  raised  early 

this  year,  labor  leaders  and  some  legislators 


claimed  that  mllllona  of  workers  would  be 
ptilled  upward  to  the  "American  way  of 
life."  For  many  thousands  of  people,  how- 
ever, the  result  has  not  been  bo  agreeable. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  National  Fed- 
eraUon of  Independent  Business,  as  many  as 
400,000  workers  have  been  flred  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  minimum-wage  Increase.  The 
Federation  polled  40,000  small  businesses  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  higher  pay  floor  chiefly  hurt  teenagers, 
the  mentally  and  physically  retarded  and 
those  Individuals  who  poesessed  the  fewest 
skills  and  aptitudes,  the  survey  showed. 
Unemployment  In  these  groups  already  runs 
well  above  the  national  average. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  still  seem  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  recognize  that  business- 
men cannot  pay  employees  more  than  they 
are  worth.  A  business  that  operates  on  that 
sort  of  philanthropic  principle  runs  the  very 
real  risk  of  being  forced  to  cease  operating 
at  all. 

As  for  the  future,  the  Federation  predicts 
that  layoffs  compelled  by  the  minimum  wage 
will  continue,  as  more  Arms  discover  that 
low-skilled  employes  are  not  producing 
enough  to  Jtistify  the  higher  rates  of  pay. 
And  another  rise  In  the  Federal  pay  stand- 
ard Is  scheduled  for  1968. 

With  next  year's  boost  In  effect,  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  more  workers  may  wonder 
whether  flrlngs-forced-by-Federal-flat  Is  In- 
deed the  American  way. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  3,   19671 

Unrrraj  States  Puts  400,000  Out  op  Work 

(By  John  ChamberlcAn) 

Who  listens  to  the  small  businessmen  of 
this  country?  Their  representative  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  with  a  membership  of  235,587 
Is  the  largest  of  its  kind.  The  Federation  polls 
its  membership  on  a  monthly  basis,  seeking 
light  on  pertinent  topics  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  small  enterpriser,  and  it  Invariably 
comes  up  with  information  that  should  have 
a  swift  impact  on  o\ir  legislators.  But  nothing 
happens. 

It  could  be  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  Great 
Society  has  such  a  mesmerizing  effect  on 
Congress  that  nobody  dares  to  question  the 
reigning  cliches  of  the  moment.  The  shab- 
biest, scrawniest  sacred  cows  are  permitted 
to  nibble  away  our  sustenance,  yet  nothing 
is  done  to  get  rid  of  them.  Thus,  to  murmur 
a  word  against  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  is  enough  to  have  one  branded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  i>eople.  Tet  the  cold  truth  of 
the  matter  la  that  the  minimum  wage  law 
Is  putting  people  out  of  work,  forcing  In- 
ternal migratlonB  in  the  country  that  pile 
more  and  more  helpless  victims  into  the  big 
metropoUtan  ghettos,  and  Imposing  insuper- 
able burdens  on  Sargent  Bhrtver's  already 
over-preesvred  Office  at  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Back  in  January  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  started  a  "continu- 
ous field  survey"  of  the  "employment  struc- 
ture" of  independent  retailers.  For  January 
there  was  a  slight  gain  in  employes  after 
deducting  those  droi^>ed.  But  in  February, 
which  was  the  month  the  TnlnlTniim  wage  law 
went  into  effect,  the  bad  news  began  to  come 
In.  Of  the  reapondents  who  re(.arted  firing 
employes  in  February,  aO  per  cent  of  them 
gave  the  new  minimum  wage  law  as  the 
reason.  In  March.  23  per  cent  reported  drop- 
ping workers  because  of  the  new  law.  In 
April,  the  figure  roee  to  36  per  cent. 

The  data  collected  by  the  Federation  has 
come  from  40.000  firms.  Since  there  are  some 
4,700.000  independent  firms  in  the  Nation, 
this  means  that  the  Federation's  sample  con- 
stitutes roughly  one  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  whole  United  States.  Computerized  pro- 
jections from  the  sample  indicate  that 
400.000  people  have  loet  their  Jobs  because 


of  stiff  minimum  wage  requirements  which 
businessmen  have  been  unable  to  meet. 

The  Federation  predicts  that  2  million 
people  will  be  compelled  to  look  to  public 
relief  by  the  end  of  1967  if  the  present  rate 
of  firings  continues. 

Voluntary  comments  suppUed  by  respond- 
ents could  not  be  fed  into  the  computer. 
But,  generalizing  from  them,  the  Federation 
says  the  victims  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
stxe  principally  teenagers,  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  and  the  unskilled 
with  the  least  aptitude.  These  people  are  able 
to  do  limited  Jobs,  but  cannot  be  productive 
enough  to  Justify  being  retained  at  the  new 
compulsory  wage  rates. 

What  Is  deceptive  about  the  workings  of 
the  minimum  wage  law  is  that  its  impact 
does  not  show  up  In  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  North  and  East.  The  big  firings 
of  the  past  five  months  have  been  in  the 
Midwest,  the  South,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States. 

But  tills  does  not  exempt  the  large  cities 
from  trouble.  For  the  newly  unemployed 
Inevitably  gravitate  to  the  city  slums  where 
they  can  go  on  relief  rolls.  The  recent  Federal 
court  ruling  that  Connecticut's  residence  re- 
quirement for  relief  Is  illegal  must  compound 
the  disaster,  for  il  this  ruling  holds  up,  40 
states  which  have  put  residence  restrictions 
on  the  granting  of  public  welfare  payments 
will  find  themselves  liable  to  supporting  all 
comers. 

ExHiBrr  4 

Minimum  Pat  Rise  Cuts  Two  Wats 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Do  many  people  know  how  costly  to  the 
country  and  how  disrupting  to  individual 
welfare  a  change  in  the  federal  "minimum 
wage"  rates  is  today?  How  many  youngsters 
have  been  deprived  of  Jobe,  and  how  many 
persons  in  the  upper  age  brackets  have  been 
Idled? 

These  are  questions  which  only  partly  in- 
dicate the  profound  effect  In  an  economic 
sense  caused  by  the  raising  of  minimum 
wages  this  year  to  $1.40  an  hour  and  by  the 
increase  In  the  scope  of  the  law  to  include 
workers  hitherto  uncovered  but  who  now  get 
at  least  $1  an  hour.  Also,  next  February,  the 
minimum  wage  goes  to  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  most  far-reaching  cost  of  the  Increases 
is  In  the  wage  rates  well  above  the  minimum. 
These  now  are  being  forced  upward  all  along 
the  line.  A  worker,  for  example,  previously 
earning  $1.40  an  hour  on  a  40-hour  week  re- 
ceived $66  a  week,  and  the  labor  unions  aren't 
content  to  leave  this  and  the  other  rates  un- 
changed as  the  minimum  is  moved  up  by 
law.  When  the  workers  who  have  already 
reached  the  $56  bracket  demand  an  Increase, 
this  affects  those  in  the  $80  category  and  so 
on  up  the  line.  The  total  sonount  of  these 
increases  to  the  country  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  mllUons  of  dollars  a  year  and  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
otherwise  known  as  "inflation." 

The  hardships  and  tragic  results  of  the 
raise  in  the  minimum-wage  rates  have  been 
disclosed  to  some  extent  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted among  40,000  small  business  firms 
m  aU  parts  of  the  country  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  an 
organization  of  independent  business  proprie- 
tors. The  replies  to  its  questionnaire  are  very 
revealing. 

Thtis,  for  example,  a  laundry  In  Indiana 
laid  off  five  of  Its  40  employes  and  expects 
to  fire  still  more;  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  bank 
discharged  two  of  its  employes  because  it  felt 
that  a  rate  of  $66  a  week  la  too  much  for  a 
beginner  Just  out  of  high  school. 

The  new  rates  generally  seem  to  have  hurt 
the  chances  of  teen-agers  to  get  Jobs.  This  is 
especially  true  in  small  towns,  but  even  in  a 
large  dty  small  firms  are  saying  they  can't 
afford  to  train  unskilled  labor  at  the  new 
rates. 
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One  restaurant  operator  In  upstate  New 
York  aald  In  tus  comment  answering  the 
survey: 

"The  minimum  wage  will  cripple  the  earn- 
ings of  uzukllled  labor  such  as  kitchen  help. 
dishwashers,   bus  boys,  etc  " 

A  bakery  owner  in  Utah  said  the  minimum 
wage  virtually  eliminates  apprentices  as  new 
employes  and  will  close  up  many  small  busi- 
nesses. The  new  law  affects  some  farm  em- 
ployes too.  Altogether  the  need  to  discharge 
workers  will  be  felt  by  the  low  skilled  and 
unskilled. 

But.  It  will  be  asked,  why  weren't  all  these 
factors  taken  Into  account  by  members  of 
Congress  when  they  enacted  the  minimum - 
wage  legislation^  The  answer  is  that  the 
labor-union  monopoly  In  America  boasts 
that  It  controls  a  majority  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  today  by  furnishing  campaign 
funds  to  help  elect  theai  This  certainly  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  stricter  code  of  ethics 
than  has  been  suggested  thus  far  .is  a  result 
of  the  cases  of  Sen  Dodd  and  Rep  Powell 
It  makes  a  good  argument  for  federal  appro- 
priation of  campaign  funds  so  that  candi- 
dates will  not  be  placed  under  obligations 
to  any  vested  interest 

The  big  labor  organizations  aren't  Inter- 
ested particularly  In  minimum  wages  as  such 
because  those  employes  who  get  the  Increases 
are  usually  not  members  of  unions  nor  likely 
to  be  for  a  while  They  are  primarily  scat- 
tered workers  in  miscellaneous  small  shops 
which  aren't  organized  by  the  unions.  But 
every  rise  In  the  minimum-wage  rates  Im- 
posed by  federal  law  pushes  up  the  whole  set 
of  wage  scales  and  has  its  Impact  all  along 
the  line — including,  for  instance,  on  the  auto 
workers.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  automobile  itself. 

Thus  the  minimum-wage  rates  have  their 
biggest  Influence  In  moving  up  the  other 
scales  throughout  the  country  It  might  be 
less  expensive  in  the  long  run  for  local  com- 
munities to  put  the  unskilled  workers  on 
government  relief  temporarily  until  they  can 
be  taught  skills  that  would  enable  them  to 
earn  even  better  wages  than  the  minimum. 


PANAMA  BACKDOWN 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  Mr. 
Paul  Alllngham.  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Atchison  Globe,  is  one  of  the  most 
astute  and  learned  ob.servers  and  inter- 
preters of  public  affairs  in  the  Nation 
today.  His  editorial  in  the  Atchison 
Globe  of  Tuesday,  July  11,  1967,  dis- 
cusses the  prospective  Panama  Treaties 
and  deals  with  questions  of  sovereignty. 
compensation,  and  the  new  proposed  sea 
level  canal  which  is  anticipated  in  these 
treaties  soon  to  be  brought  forth  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Panama 
BGu;kdown,"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Panama  Backdown 

According  to  reports,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration announced  the  U  S  government 
had  reached  new  accords  with  Panama  over 
the  canal,  but  in  order  to  prevent  domestic 
reaction  against  Its  diplomacy  the  Admin- 
istration has  still  refused  to  publish  the  text 
of  the  treaties  and  has  not  yet  admitted  the 
surrender  of  sovereignty  But  Informed 
sources  have  managed  to  gather  enough  in- 
formation to  know  the  U.S.  has  vacated  Its 
title  to  the  canal. 

Under  the  new  treaties,  according  to  re- 
liable authorities,  the  United  States  has  ef- 
fectively abrogated  Its  1803  treaty  rights 
with  Panama,  relinquished  absolute  legal 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  "effectively 


recognized"  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the 
10-mlle-wlde  strip  of  land  containing  the 
present  canal 

Furthermore,  Panama  will  be  able  to  help 
run  the  present  canal  as  well  as  any  future 
sea  level  waterways  (  which  according  to  the 
experts  Is  at  least  10  years  away  from 
reality) . 

While  most  Americans  aren  t  aware  of  the 
true  facts,  diplomatic  experts  say  the  relin- 
quishing of  US  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  a  Communist  objective  since 
1917  and  that  Red  Agent  Alger  Hiss,  when 
he  was  In  the  Stiiie  Department,  assiduously 
attempted  to  persuade  the  American  govern- 
ment to  forsake  Its  Panamanian  rights. 
Much  of  the  antl-.\merlcan  agitation  In 
Panama  has  both  been  In.spired  and  led  by 
the  Communists. 

Summing  up  the  dangers  of  LBJs  diplo- 
matic gambit,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edito- 
rializes; 

"The  administration  seems  unaw.ire  that 
one  of  the  Soviet  objectives  l.s  to  strangle 
the  great  arteries  of  maritime  commumca- 
tlons.  one  by  one  Russia's  Egyptian  cats- 
paw.  Nasser,  has  closed  the  Suez  Canal  with 
sunken  ships  and  attempted  to  blockade  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  The  United  States  has  fallen 
for  Communist  and  Afro- Asian  propaganda 
and  got  Itself  Into  a  senseless  quarrel  with 
South  Africa,  whose  ports  and  refueling 
depots  are  vital  to  use  In  the  substitute  route 
around  the  tip  of  southern  Africa  Now  the 
United  States  position  In  the  Panama  Canal 
h;is  been  compromised 

'The  stage  Is  set  for  Communist  strangu- 
lation of  the  great  sea  arteries  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  American  strategic 
mobility  " 

So  we  have  only  this  to  say  to  our  read- 
ers— a  flood  of  opposition  mall  from  the  grass 
roots  to  members  of  the  Senate  could  pre- 
vent Senate  approval  Ratification  requires  a 
"yes"  by  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voUng 

It  Is  time  to  let  LBJ  know  the  American 
people  know  the  score  and  won't  buy  his 
so-called  slick  diplomacy. 


RIOTS   AND    VIOLENCE   IN   OUR 
CITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  this  morning  at  some 
length  on  the  problem  of  riots  and  vio- 
lence in  our  cities  in  connection  with  the 
entire  matter  of  civil  rights  and  the  long, 
hot  summer  issue.  However,  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  a  great  emergency  in  the  rail- 
road strike  matter  In  which  I  am  very 
heavily  involved  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  appropriate  committee,  I  shall 
forgo  making  my  speech  at  this  time, 
but  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  subject  not  later  than 
Wednesday 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNES   PUBLICATION 
OF  CANAL   TREATY   TEXT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  In  a 
statement  before  this  body  on  July  10. 
1967.  I  quoted  an  illuminating  news  story 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July 
7,  by  Chesly  Manly,  a  distinguished  cor- 
respondent of  that  great  newspaper.  In 
which  he  quoted  part  of  the  text  of  a 
proposed  defense  base  treaty  with 
Panama. 

In  the  same  paper,  on  July  15.  there 
was  featured  another  vital  story  by  cor- 
respondent Chesly  Manly  quoting  the  full 
text  of  the  proposed  new  basic  treaty  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  preceded  by  a  list  of 
Its  main  features  and  an  editorial  note 


on  the  Chicago  Tribune's  record  of  im- 
portant journalistic  achievements.  Mak- 
ing the  text  of  this  proposed  treaty 
available  to  the  people  of  our  country, 
who  have  been  denied  such  information. 
Is  a  national  contribution  of  the  highest 
Importance  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  If  not  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
other  great  news  gathering  agencies  of 
this  country  have  Ignored  this  impor- 
tant stor>'.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  story 
that  repeats  the  substance  of  the  Trib- 
une's revelations  of  July  7.  I  hope  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  present  im- 
portant scoop  on  the  whole  of  the  major 
proposed  treaty. 

The  magnitude  of  the  projected  sur- 
render at  Panama  exceeds  the  fears  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  and 
know  its  problems.  Compared  to  what  is 
proposed  in  this  new  treaty,  the  present 
juridical  setup,  though  complicated,  Is 
simplicity  itself.  Even  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  main  features  of  the  treaty  will  sug- 
gest that  its  ratification  will  result  in 
diflicultles  and  chaos  greater  than  any- 
thing we  have  so  far  witnessed. 

In  view  of  the  comprehensive  summary 
given  by  the  Tribune  In  the  list  of  main 
features  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  not,  at  this 
time,  attempt  to  discuss  them  in  detail 
except  to  state  that  the  treaty  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Colombia  in  the 
Panama  Canal  seem  to  have  been 
ignored. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  fur- 
ther advance  Information  on  proposed 
treaties  to  be  submitted  for  ratification, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  above  indicated  Items. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pull  Panama  Treatt  Text — Tribune  Orrs 
Plan  Ceding  U.3.  Rights — Toll  Raises 
Proposed  To  Place  Canal  on  Proeit- 
MAKiNO  Basis — Restrictions  Slated  on 
Americans  for  Protection  or  Waterway 
in  Event  or  Aggression 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Panama  Crrr.  July  14. — The  propo.sed  new 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama on  the  Panama  canal  would  change  the 
law  governing  tolls  on  commercial  shipping 
from  a  self-sustaining  to  a  profit-making 
basis,  to  satisfy  demands  by  Panamas  poli- 
ticians for  greatly  Increased  revenues  from 
the  canal. 

Next  to  the  effect  of  the  canal  treaty  and 
a  companion  defense  treaty  on  the  security 
of  the  canal,  the  toll  agreement  Is  the  most 
controversial  of  all  changes  proposed  In  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  canal. 

A  separate  new  defense  treaty  would  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  continue  use  of 
certain  defense  areas,  but  any  military  meas- 
ures In  the  Republic  of  Panama  outside  of 
the  speclfled  areas,  which  the  United  States 
might  consider  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  canal  In  case  of  aggression,  armed  con- 
flict, or  other  emergency,  could  be  taken  only 
with  the  consent  of  Panama.  A  major  part 
of  the  text  of  the  new  defense  treaty  wa» 
published  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  on  July  T 

The  United  States  and  Panama  have  ne- 
gotiated three  new  treaties,  which  President 
Johnson  and  President  Marco  Robles  are  ex- 
pected to  sign  In  Washington  next  month. 

AtrrHORIZES    SEA    LEVEL    CANAL    IN    PANAMA 

Besides  the  treaties  on  the  canal  Itself  and 
Its  defenses,  there  Is  one  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  build  a  sea  level  canal  la 


Panama.  If  it  should  choose  a  route  In  that 
country  Instead  of  alternative  posslblUtles 
m  northern  Colombia  and  on  the  border  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  to  replace  the 
present  high-level  lake-lock  canal. 

Many  American  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities in  both  Panama  and  Washington 
regard  the  new  defense  treaty  as  hopelessly 
inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  canal. 
Tiiey  fear  that  In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  blltzkrelg  conventional  warfare,  such  as 
Israel's  spectacular  defeat  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tnes  in  three  days,  the  canal  might  be  over- 
run or  destroyed  before  the  United  States 
could  obtain  permission  from  a  communist- 
maitrated  government  of  Panama  to  protect 

It. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  new  treaties 
also  contend  that  explicit  recognition  of  Pan- 
amas  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  would 
be  a  standing  Invitation  for  nationalization 
of  the  canal  by  a  leftist  regime  In  Panama. 
Nationalist  extremists  and  leaders  of  the 
communist-dominated  student  organizations 
in  Panama  have  been  demanding  national- 
ization of  the  canal  ever  since  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public nationalized  the  Suez  canal. 

POSSIBLE    vs.    PROBLEMS    OUTLINED 

If  the  canal  should  be  nationalized,  the 
national  assembly  of  Panama  could  adopt 
new  laws  for  Its  operation  contrary  to  obli- 
gations under  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  de- 
fense forces.  Then  the  United  States  could 
defend  the  canal  only  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  thruout  Latin  America  of  "Inter- 
vention" in  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  small 
country. 

The  new  treaties  must  have  the  "advice 
and  consent"  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  before  they 
can  be  put  into  force.  Also  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  national  assembly  of  Panama. 
There  Is  widespread  opposition  to  the  treaties 
in  Panama,  not  so  much  because  of  their 
terms  but  because  of  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  government,  by  agreeing  to  them  at 
this  time.  Is  seeking  to  keep  Panama's  ruling 
oligarchy  in  power  and  thus  is  deemed  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  politics  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  canal  treaty  would  Increase  annual 
payments  to  Panama,  now  $1,930,000,  to  17 
cents  a  long  ton  the  first  year  and  22  cents 
after  five  years  on  all  commercial  cargo  pas- 
sing thru  the  canal.  The  canal  is  setting  new 
cargo  records  each  year  and  the  annual  total 
Is  now  nearlng  100  million  long  tons. 

At  22  cents  a  ton,  this  would  give  Panama 
22  million  dollars  a  year,  which  is  far  more 
than  the  present  net  revenues  of  the  canal 
operation.  Transit  revenues  were  72.6  million 
dollars  in  the  1966  fiscal  year  and  about  82 
million  In  fiscal  1967.  Net  revenues,  however, 
averaged  only  3.9  million  dollars  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1962-1966. 

The  new  canal  treaty  authorizes  toll  In- 
creases to  give  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama a  "fair  return  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
tributions" to  the  waterway.  Under  present 
law.  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  charge 
tolls  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
canal  operation,  including  the  cost  of  the 
canal  zone  government,  and  recovering  the 
United  States  Investment  In  the  canal.  The 
total  Investment  Is  1.9  blUlon  dollars,  of 
which  330.7  million  is  interest-bearing.  Altho 
Interest  payments  have  been  made  regularly 
the  last  capital  reimbursement  was  10  mil- 
lion dollars  In  1960. 

The  present  toll  rates,  which  have  not  been 
increased  since  the  canal  was  opened  in 
1914.  are  90  cents  a  long  ton  of  cargo  capacity 
for  laden  ships  and  72  cents  for  ships  in  bal- 
last. Even  at  90  cents  a  ton,  however,  a  40,- 
000-ton  ship  can  Just  about  break  even  by 
going  around  Cape  Horn  and  avoiding  the 
canal,  according  to  a  recent  study  made  for 
Me  canal  administration  by  the  Stanford 
n««earch  Institute. 


STX7DT  nmcAns  tolls  can  be  raised 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  governor  of  the 
canal  zone  and  president  of  the  canal  com- 
pany, testified  before  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives' Panama  canal  subcommittee  on  May 
18  that  studies  made  by  the  Stanford  in- 
stitute and  by  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  Increasing  tolls  up  to 
25  per  cent  'with  little  effect  on  the  volume 
of  traffic.  He  warned,  however,  that  traffic 
would  become  progressively  smaller  with  toll 
Increases  above  25  per  cent.  Panamanian  pol- 
iticians have  demanded  toll  Increases  of  50 
and  even  100  per  cent,  with  a  50  per  cent 
share  of  gross,  not  net,  revenues  for  Panama. 
Studies  made  for  the  canal  administration 
show  that  shippers  would  avoid  excessive 
tolls  by  using  alternative  routes.  Such  a  dis- 
ruption of  world  shipping  might  have  a  se- 
rious effect  upon  costs  to  American  consiun- 
ers  and  upon  exports  and  imports,  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  pajmients,  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  85.3  million  long  tons  of  cargo  traffic 
thru  the  canal  in  fiscal  year  1966,  36.6  million 
originated  In  the  United  States  and  26.9 
million  was  destined  to  the  United  States. 

BELIEVE    SnPEB-TANKERS    WOTTLDN'T    USE    IT 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  cargo  passing  thru 
the  canal  is  carried  by  ships  of  20,000  tons 
or  less.  A  ship  of  about  55,000  tons  is  the 
largest  that  can  be  locked  thru  the  canal. 
Experts  agree  that  even  e  sea  level  canal 
would  not  attract  the  new  super-tankers, 
now  approaching  200,000  tons. 

It  is  cheaper  for  these  highly  automated 
ships  to  avoid  the  canal  by  going  around 
Cape  Horn  or  proceeding  to  American  ports 
by  other  alternative  routes.  E.  K.  Duckstad, 
of  the  Stanford  institute,  testified  that  "an 
Increase  In  tolls  at  the  Panama  canal  gen- 
erally can  be  expected  to  hasten  the  devel- 
opment of  two  separate  supply  basins  for 
raw  materials,  one  within  the  Atlantic  and 
one  within  the  Pacific  area.  And  the  amount 
of  shipping  between  them  will  become  a 
function  of  the  level  of  tolls  charged  by  the 
Panama  canal." 

List  of  Main  Featukes  or  Canal  Treaty 
Following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
proposed  new  Panama  canal  treaty: 

1.  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  treaty  of  1903, 
granting  exclusive  rights  In  the  present 
canal  zone  to  the  United  States  "in  per- 
petuity," and  Its  amendments  of  1936  and 
1955,  are  abrogated. 

2.  The  new  treaty  explicitly  recognizes 
Panama's  sovereignty  In  a  new  "canal  area" 
to  be  substantially  reduced  in  size.  All 
United  States  property  In  the  present  zone 
which  is  not  included  In  the  new  canal  area 
shall  be  turned  over  to  Panama. 

BOARD    TO    BEPIACE    COMPANY 

3.  The  present  Panama  Canal  company, 
a  United  States  government  corporation, 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  Joint  administration 
with  a  governing  board  of  nine  members, 
five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  four  by  the  president  of 
Panama. 

4.  The  new  administration  will  assume  all 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  present  company 
except  the  unrecovered  Investment  of  the 
United  States  In  the  canal,  which  will  be 
written  off.  The  Interest-bearing  unrecov- 
ered investment  was  330.7  million  dollars 
on  June  30,  1966.  The  total  United  States 
Investment  is  1.9  billion  dollars  in  the  canal 
and  about  3  billion  dollars  in  defenses. 

5.  Annual  payments  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  now  91,930,000,  will  he  increased 
17  cents  a  long  ton  the  first  year  and  22 
cents  after  five  years  on  all  commercial 
cargo  passing  thru  the  canal.  'With  annual 
cargo  now  nearlng  100  million  long  tons  a 
year,  payments  to  Panama  would  soon  ex- 
ceed 20  million  dollars  a  year.  Payments  of 
8  cents  a  long  ton  the  first  year  and  10  cents 


after  three  years  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States. 

TOLL    HATES    GOING    UP 

6.  Toll  rates,  now  90  cents  a  long  ton  of 
cargo  capacity  for  laden  ships  and  72  cents 
for  ships  in  ballast,  vrill  be  Increased,  but  in 
the  first  three  years  they  may  be  raised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  tonnage 
payments  to  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

7.  The  new  joint  administration  will  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  police  force,  which 
shall  have  "exclusive  police  authority"  In 
the  canal  area.  The  laws  of  Panama  shall 
be  applicable,  however,  in  all  matters  not 
reserved  by  statutory  law,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Joint  administration.  Statutory  law 
of  the  canal  area  will  be  applied  by  a  special 
court  of  eight  members  [four  from  each 
country]  to  be  appointed  from  panels  des- 
ignated by  the  two  presidents. 

8.  Panama  and  the  United  States  will 
provide  for  the  defense,  security,  neutrality, 
and  continuity  of  operation  of  the  canal 
under  provision  of  a  separate  treaty  on 
defense  and  the  status  of  forces,  to  be  signed 
by  the  same  day. 

PROVIDES    FOR    CONCESSION 

9.  The  Joint  administration  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  make  arrangement  for 
private  operation  of  facilities  and  services 
now  operated  by  the  canal  company  and  its 
concessionaires,   including   commissaries. 

10.  The  administration  shall  have  power 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  postal  service 
and  to  operate  the  Panama  railroad,  except 
that  the  government  of  Panama  may  shut 
down  the  railroad  by  giving  two  years' 
notice. 

11.  Employes  of  the  present  canal  com- 
pany [4,000  Americans  and  11,000  Pana- 
manians] will  be  transferred  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration under  terms  of  employment 
provided  by  an  agreement  to  be  annexed  to 
the  treaty. 

'  12.  The  treaty  will  expire  Dec.  31,  1999,  or 
earlier  if.  In  the  meantime,  the  present 
high-level  lake-lock  canal  is  replaced  by  a 
sea   level  canal. 

A  Series  of  Scoops 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  Panama 
canal  treaty  which  The  Chicago  Tribune's 
Chesly  Manly  obtained  in  Panama  while  de- 
tails of  this  major  development  were  being 
withheld  In  government  circles  In  both  coun- 
tries. The  heart  of  another  treaty,  concerning 
defense,  was  printed  by  the  Tribune  last 
week. 

This  new  first  is  another  in  a  long  series 
The  Tribune  has  scored  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly in  critical  international  matters, 
some  of  which  have  been  called  not  only  the 
scoops  of  the  generation  but  patriotic  and 
valuable  service  to  the  county. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I.  The  Tribune's 
Frazier  Hunt  obtained  and  brought  to  the 
United  States  the  first  original  copy  of  the 
war-ending  treaty,  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  Senate  and  published  In  the  paper. 

The  Tribune  beat  all  of  Its  competitors  in 
the  midwest  In  printing  the  text  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  in  1945. 

When  President  Truman  imposed  a  gag 
on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  nearly  eight 
months  before  Truman  deposed  him,  The 
Chicago  Tribune  published  In  full  the  text 
of  the  Important  message  which  the  far  east 
commander  was  required  to  ■withdraw  after 
preparing  It  for  presentation  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  convention  In  Chicago  on 
Aug.  28,  1950.  Following  The  Tribune's  lead- 
ership, other  newspapers  published  the  Mac- 
Arthur  message,  which  urged  the  defense  of 
Formosa  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  un- 
friendly hands. 

In  1955,  The  Tribune  presented  to  its  read- 
ers. In  a  special  section,  the  pre'viously  un- 
published record  of  what  was  said  and  dons 
at  the  Yalta  conference  in  February,  1946, 
at  which  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Mln- 
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lBt«r  Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain 
made  Taat  concessions  to  Josel  Stall  a  of 
Russia. 

Text   or  Pboposed   Trsaty   on   Canal — US, 
Panajia  Would  Cbxati  Ope«ating  UNrr 

ABTICLE      I 

1.  The  convention  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  at  Washington.  Nov  18.  1903.  Is  hereby 
abrogated. 

2.  The  treaty  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion signed  at  Washington.  March  2.  1936. 
and  the  treaty  of  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  and  related  memorandum  of 
understandings  reached  signed  at  Panama  on 
Jan.  as,  1055,  are  hereby  abrogated. 

3.  Any  other  treaty  or  agreement,  or  any 
part  thereof,  between  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma and  the  United  States  of  America  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  this  treaty  Is.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Inconsistency,  hereby  terminated. 

ABTTCXS      II 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  hereby  establish  an  inter- 
national Juridical  entity  to  t)e  known  as  the 
Joint  administration  of  the  Panama  canal 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "adminis- 
tration") to  operate  the  Panama  canal  and 
Its  appurtenant  and  supporting  facilities  and 
services,  maintain  the  Panama  canal  and 
such  facilities  and  services,  make  improve- 
ments and  additions  thereto,  and  administer 
the  canal  area,  which  is  defined  In  Article  III 
of  this  treaty,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty. 

2.  The  administration  shall  assume  Its  fu'.l 
responsibilities  and  functions  under  this 
treaty  on  a  date  to  be  determined  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  shall  not  be 
sooner  than  6  months  nor  later  than  24 
months  following  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
treaty. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Panama,  as  sovereign 
over  the  canal  area,  guarantees  to  the  admin- 
istration the  peaceful  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  cmnal  area,  consistent  with  this  treaty 
and  the  continuity  of  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal. 

4.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
SUte«  of  America  shall  facUltate  la  every 
way  the  oerrylng  out  by  the  administration 
of  Its  responsibilities  and  functions  under 
thU  treaty. 

6.  The  oAlclal  languages  of  the  adminis- 
tration shall  be  English  and  Spanish. 

ARTICLE     ni 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  auid  the  United 
States  of  America,  each  to  the  extent  of  Its 
Interests,  grant  to  the  administration,  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  the  administration  as- 
sumes Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions 
under  this  treaty,  the  use  of  the  Panama 
canal  and  Its  appurtenant  and  supporting 
faculties  and  services  and  the  use  of  the  areas 
of  land  and  water  delineated  In  Annex  I, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "canal  area." 

2.  The  administration  shall  have  and  en- 
Joy,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the 
use  of  the  Panama  canal,  of  the  canal  area 
and  of  all  of  the  property  which,  on  the  date 
the  administration  assumes  Its  full  respon- 
slblUtles  and  functions  under  this  treaty.  Is 
being  administered  or  used  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  thru  Its  agencies,  the 
Panama  Canal  company  or  the  Canal  Zone 
government. 

3.  The  administration  shall  assume,  as  of 
the  data  It  assumes  Its  full  responsibilities 
and  functions  under  thU  treaty,  all  of  the 
assets,  liabilities  and  commitments  of  the 
Panama  Canal  company  and  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment as  reflected  in  the  final  financial 
statements  for  the  Panama  Canal  company 
and  Canal  Zone  government.  The  unreoov- 
ered  InTsstment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  Panama  canal  shall  not  be 
Included  In  the  Uabunies  assumed  by  the 
admlnlstrsttoa  under  this  paragraph. 


ARTICLE    IV 

1.  The  governing  body  of  the  administra- 
tion shall  be  a  bckord  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
five  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  members  of  the  bo.ird  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  subject 
to  removal  for  cause  by  the  President  of  the 
country  by  whom  appointed,  except  that  the 
terms  of  two  of  the  members  appointed  by 
each  President  upon  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  treaty  shall  be  three  years  only.  Mem- 
t)er3  of  the  board  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment. 

2.  The  board  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  Stales 
of  America  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  treaty,  the  board 
shall  .ict  by  majority  vote  of  Its  members 
present  and  voting  whenever  there  Is  a 
quorum.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  t)oard  The  board 
may  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure.  A 
member  of  the  board  may  be  represented  by 
an  alternate  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  country  by  whom  the  member  w:us  ap- 
fxjlnted  While  .serving  on  the  board,  an  al- 
ternate shall  exercl.se  the  s.ime  powers  as  a 
member,  shall  receive  compensation  and  al- 
lowances at  the  s.ime  rate  as  the  members 
and  shall  be  accorded  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  provided  by  paragraph  9  of  this 
article. 

Elected  chairman   icould   serve  year 

3.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chalrm.\n.  from 
among  lis  members,  who  shall  serve  for  one 
year.  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  shall  perform  such 
other  functlorts  as  may  be  provided  In  the 
by-laws.  The  chairmanship  .shall  alternate 
annually  between  a  member  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Pamama  and  a 
member  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  compensation  and  allowances  of 
members  .-uid  alternate  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  established  by  the  board  and  paid 
from    the    funds   of   the   administration. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  dlre<;t<)r  general  and  a 
deputy  director  general  of  the  administra- 
tion, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  national  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  a 
national  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

8.  The  dlrect<ir  general  and  deputy  direc- 
tor general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  eligible  for 
reapjxjlntment,  and  shall  serve  until  their 
successors  assume  oflBce.  subject  to  removal 
for  cause. 

Dxrector  general  designated  chief 
7  The  director  general  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  administration  and 
shall  conduct  Its  business  and  operations  and 
administer  its  affairs.  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  and  directives  of  the  board.  He 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  authority 
over  the  administration's  other  officers  and 
employes. 

8.  The  deputy  director  general  shall  act 
for  the  director  general  during  a  vacancy  In 
the  ofBce  of  director  general  or  during  the 
latter's  temporary  absence  or  disability  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him. 

9.  The  admlnlsuatlon,  the  members  of  the 
board,  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  canal 
area  and  officers  and  employes  of  the  admin- 
istration (except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
phrase  officers  and  employes  of  the  adminis- 
tration wherever  used  In  this  treaty  shall 
Include  personnel  of  the  courts  of  the  canal 
area)  and  members  of  their  families  residing 
with  them  sh.iU  have  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  set  forth  In  Annex  II  of  this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE    v 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  the  admin- 
istration shall  have  the  right  and  power  to: 


1.  Operate  and  maintain  the  Panama  canal 
and  Its  appurtenant  and  supporting  facili- 
ties and  services  and  make  Improvements 
and  additions  thereto,  and  control  naviga- 
tion In  canal  area  waters; 

2.  Administer  the  canal  area; 

3.  Establish,  modify,  and  collect  tolls  for 
the  use  of  the  canal,  in  accordance  with 
article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty; 

4.  Establish,  modify,  and  collect  fees, 
charges,  and  tariffs  for  all  services,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materials  furnished: 

5.  Pay  operating  coats  and  make  other  dis- 
bursements as  provided  In  this  treaty; 

6  Borrow  money  and  Issue  evidences  of 
Indebtedness: 

7.   Enter  Into  contracts: 

8  Sue  and  be  sued,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty,  but  no  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  similar  process  shall  be  Issued 
against  salaries  or  other  monies  owed  by  the 
administration  to  members  of  the  board,  the 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  canal  area  and 
officers  and  employes  of  the  administration. 
except  In  domestic  relations  cases. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
treaty,  the  administration  shall  have  the 
right  and  power  to  appoint,  remove,  establish 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  service 
and  define  the  authority  and  duties  of  offl- 
cers  and  employes  of  the  administration. 

2.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  obtain  the  services  of  personnel 
from  the  governments  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

ARTICLE    VII 

The  administration  shall  establish  employ- 
ment policies.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
article  XXVII  of  this  treaty,  such  pollclei 
win  be  In  accordance  with  the  principle! 
set  forth  below: 

1.  The  canal  Is  a  primary  source  of  em- 
ployment for  Panamanians  In  all  categories 
of  employment: 

3.  There  shall  be  equality  of  treatment  of 
all  officers  and  employes  without  regard  to 
nationality; 

3  Personnel  employment,  olasslflcatlon, 
compensation  and  retention  In  all  categories 
of  employment  shall  be  based  on  merit,  se- 
niority, the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  with- 
out regard  to  nationality  or  place  of  recruit- 
ment: 

4  Special  conditions  of  employment  and 
payment  of  special  allowances  may  be  pro- 
vided for  whenever  the  administration  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  obtain  needed  skills 
and  services  which  cannot  be  obtained  thru 
normal  recruitment  procedures. 

ARTICLE    vm 

The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  grant  permits  to  reside  within 
the  canal  area  to  persons  In  the  following 
categories : 

1.  Officers  and  employes  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  cansl 
area: 

2.  Persons  who  are  residing  In  the  Canal 
Zone  at  the  time  this  treaty  enters  Into  force 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  persons  who  re- 
place them; 

3  Contractors  of  the  administration  and 
their  employes  during  the  performance  of 
their  contracts: 

4.  Persons  authorized  to  engage  In  reli- 
gious, charlt.ible,  welfare,  educational,  sci- 
entific and  recreational  activities  in  the  ca- 
nal area; 

5.  Such  other  persons  or  categories  of  per. 
sons  as  may  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board; 

6.  Members  of  the  families  of  the  persons 
named  in  stibpsu-agraphs  1  thru  5  of  this 
paragraph  residing  with  such  persons: 

7.  Domestic  employes  of  persons  In  the 
above  categories  residing  with  such  person*- 
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ARTICLE     IX 

1.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  provide  to  ships  all  services 
pertaining  to  transit  thru  the  canal,  make 
repairs  to  ships  and  provide  them  with  naval 
supplies  incidental  to  such  repairs,  and  sell 
water,  fuel,  and  lubricants  to  ships. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion that,  whenever  practicable,  the  services 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
shall  be  provided  by  private  enterprise. 

ARTICLE    X 

The  administration  shall  maintain  and 
operate  the  system  supplying  water  for  the 
operation  of  the  canal  and  shall  have  the 
rlgtt  and  power  to  make  Improvements  and 
additions  thereto.  The  administration  also 
shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  supply 
water  for  other  uses  consistent  with  this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE     XI 

1.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Pan- 
ama railroad  for  the  purposes  of  the  admln- 
Utratlon,  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  their  agen- 
cies. The  administration  shall  also  have  the 
right  and  power  to  operate  the  Panama  rail- 
road as  a  common  carrier;  provided  that  it 
shall  discontinue  its  operation  as  a  common 
carrier  vrtthln  two  years  after  receipt  of  a 
request  to  that  effect  from  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

2.  The  administration  shall  also  have  the 
right  and  power,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  to  acquire,  maintain, 
and  operate  ships,  aircraft  and  motor  ve- 
hicles for  the  purposes  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  agencies. 

ARTICLE   xn 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
administration  the  right  and  power  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  postal  service  employing 
the  rates  of  postage  current  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  using  only  Panamanian 
stamps,  which  shall  be  purchased  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  at  the  same  cost  at 
which  stamps  are  acquired  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  sale  thru  postofflces  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Any  postal  service  shall 
be  operated  for  the  use  of  the  administration, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  agen- 
cies present  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in- 
dividuals authorized  to  reside  In  the  canal 
area;  and.  In  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  their  activities,  persons,  businesses  and 
other  organizations  located  in  the  canal  area 
for  the  purpose  of  business  or  other  author- 
ized activities. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  notify  the 
Universal  Postal  union  and  the  Postal  Union 
of  the  Americas  and  Spain  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama's  adherence  to  those  postal 
unions  Includes  the  canal  area. 

ARTICLE     XIII 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  XV 
of  this  treaty  and  to  paragraph  2  of  this 
article,  and  In  furtherance  of  the  rights  and 
powers  granted  to  it  In  this  treaty,  the  ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  right  and  power 
to  construct  or  acquire,  establish,  maintain 
and  operate,  or  provide,  facilities  and  serv- 
ices such  as  navigation,  water  supply  and 
flood  control  facilities  and  services:  fixed  and 
floating  marine  terminal,  salvage  and  repair 
facilities  and  services;  fuel  handling  and 
storage  facilities  and  services:  general  re- 
pair, storage  and  warehousing  facilities  and 
services;  rail,  air,  sea  and  land  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services;  utilities  and 
communications  systems,  facilities  and  serv- 
ices; construction  facilities  and  services;  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  manufacture.  Im- 
provement, repair  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, machinery.  Installations  and  other 
property.  Including  ships  for  its  own  use; 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  and  serv- 
ices;   office    buildings,    fire    protection    and 


police  facilities  and  services;  Jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries; other  municipal  buildings,  serv- 
ices and  facilities;  a  printing  plant;  schools 
and  other  educational  facilities  and  services; 
public  health  and  sanitation  facilities  and 
services;  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties and  services;  libraries  and  museums; 
guest  houses  and  restaurants;  and  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  facilities  and  services. 

List  administration's  sales  rights 

2.  With  respect  to  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, the  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  make  sales  or  otherwise  furnish 
services,  equipment,  supplies  and  materials 
to: 

(a)  vessels  pursuant  to  article  IX  of  this 
treaty; 

(b)  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  agencies; 

(c)  persons  residing  in  the  canal  area  un- 
der the  provisions  of  article  VIII  of  this 
treaty,  enterprises  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions authorized  to  carry  out  their  activities 
within  the  canal  area,  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  employed  by  the 
administration  and  residing  outside  the  canal 
area; 

)d)  personnel  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Its  agencies  present  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  the  two  countries,  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

(e)  such  other  persons  or  entitles  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  board,  acting  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  Its  members, 

3.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  provide  medical  and  hospital 
services  to  Its  employes  regardless  of  their 
place  of  residence. 

4.  The  administration  shall  continue  the 
operation  and  malntfenance  of  the  Mount 
Hope  and  Corozal  cemeteries. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

1.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  construct  or  acquire,  establish, 
maintain  and  operate,  or  provide,  residential 
facilities  for  persons  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  canal  area  pursuant  to  article  VIII  of 
this  treaty. 

2.  In  addition,  the  administration  shall 
have  the  right  and  power,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  XV  of  this  treaty,  to  con- 
struct or  acquire,  establish,  maintain  and 
operate,  or  provide,  retail  marketing,  proc- 
essing and  service  facilities  for  persons  In 
the  categories  referred  to  In  subparagraphs 
(c),  ]d),  and  [e]  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
XIII  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE     XV 

1.  Subject  to  the  understanding  that  the 
following  facilities  and  services  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  at  locations  convenient 
to  residents  of  the  canal  area  and  shall  be 
operated  In  conformity  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  board  and  preferably  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  administration  shall, 
within  five  years  following  Its  assumption  of 
Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions  under 
this  treaty,  discontinue  Its  operation  of  food 
stores:  department  stores;  milk  products 
plants;  bakeries;  pastry  shops;  cafeterias  or 
luncheonettes;  theaters;  bowling  alleys  and 
other  recreational  facilities  for  the  use  of 
which  a  charge  Is  payable;  optical  shops; 
such  hotels,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants, 
printing  plants,  automobile  repair  services, 
tire  recapping  services  and  gasoline  stations 
as  are  operated  for  the  public;  and,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  administration  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  XVI  of  this  treaty,  any 
other  similar  faclllUes  or  services. 

Give  rules  on  private  operation 

2.  In  making  arrangements  for  private 
operation  of  any  facility  or  service  in  the 
canal  area  under  paragraph  1  of  this  article: 

)a)  The  administration  shall  first  publish 
specifications  and  calls  for  bids,  which  shall 
be  open,  without  discrimination,  to  all  per- 
sons and  firms  eligible  to  be  authorized  to 


engage  In  business  activities  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  any  person  or  firm  to  whom 
an  award  Is  made  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  any  necessary 
authority  to  engage  In  business  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  shall  otherwise  be 
subject  to  article  XVIII  of  this  treaty. 

(b)  If  no  satisfactory  bids  are  received 
within  the  period  specified  in  the  call  for 
bids,  which  shall  not  exceed  120  days,  the 
administration  shall  seek  to  negotiate  ar- 
rangements for  private  operation  of  the 
enterprises  In  question,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board;  provided,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration may  continue  to  operate  them  If 
satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
for  their  operation  by  private  enterprise.  In 
the  event  of  any  such  continued  operation 
by  the  administration,  the  administration 
shall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
article,  turn  over  to  the  appropriate  author- 
ities of  the  Republic  of  Panama  amounts 
equal  to  the  taxes,  fees  and  other  charges  for 
which  it  would  be  liable  with  respect  to  such 
enterprises  If  It  were  an  ordinary  business 
corporation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
otherwise  operate  the  enterprise  In  conform- 
ity with  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

(c)  When  any  facility  or  service  operated 
by  the  administration  Is  converted  to  opera- 
tion by  private  enterprise  under  this  article 
no  restrictions  otherwise  provided  by  this 
treaty  with  respect  to  the  categories  of  per- 
sons or  entities  who  may  utilize  the  facilities 
or  services  shall  apply  to  such  private 
operation. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

1.  Consistent  with  this  treaty,  the  admin- 
istration shall  have  the  right  and  power  to 
continue  or  discontinue  any  activity,  which, 
at  the  time  the  administration  assumes  its 
full  responsibilities  and  functions  under  this 
treaty,  was  being  conducted  for  the  purposes 
of  administering  the  canal  area  or  operating 
the  Panama  canal. 

2.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  discontinue  any  other  activ- 
ities which  It  determines  no  longer  are  re- 
quired or  appropriate  for  Its  responsibilities 
and  functions  under  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE    XVII 

1.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power,  consistent  with  this  treaty: 

(a(  To  relinquish  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  land  which  It  determines  no  longer 
is  required  for  the  exercise  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  under  this  treaty; 

(b)  to  dispose  of  property,  other  than 
land,  owned  or  being  administered  by  It  by 
sale,  replacement,  exchange,  lease  or  other- 
wise; and 

)c)  to  lease  or  make  conveyances  of  its  in- 
terest In  land.  Proceeds  from  the  disposition 
of  any  property  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(b)  and  )c]  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  part 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  administration. 

2.  Should  the  administration  decide  to  sell 
and  property  pursuant  to  subparagraph  )b] 
of  paragraph  |1)  of  this  article,  the  admin- 
istration shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  XXII  of  this  treaty, 
give  advance  notice  of  such  sale,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof,  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, who  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
such  property,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions. 

ARTictE  xvm 

1.  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  right  and  power 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  private 
business  enterprises  of  all  kinds  In  the  canal 
area  and  adopt.  Issue,  and  enforce  regula- 
tions relating  to  their  establishment,  con- 
duct and  discontinuance. 

2.  The   administration   shall   use   Its   best 
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effort*  to  f«cUlt«t«  the  development  of  that 
portion  of  DUkblo  Hetght«  described  in  para- 
graph 4  of  annex  I  of  this  treat;  as  an  area 
for  th«  establlahment  of  private  Industries. 
consistent  with  the  administration's  full  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  canal  area. 

3.  Private  business  enterprises  authorized 
by  th«  administration  to  conduct  activities 
In  the  canal  area  in  accordance  with  the 
provlaloos  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  to  the 
statutes  of  the  administration  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  articles  XXIV  and  XXV  of 
this  treaty. 

Offer  plan  for  estabh.ihed  bwiine^sei 

4.  During  the  period  referred  to  In  article 
XXXVI  of  this  treaty,  prl'.ate  business  en- 
terprises actually  established  and  engaged  In 
activities  In  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  date  this 
treaty  enters  into  force  shall  have  the  rights 
to  continue  their  activities  under  the  system 
referred  to  In  that  article  and  thereafter 
shall  have  the  right  to  continue  such  activi- 
ties In  the  canal  area  in  accordance  with  t!ie 
provisions  of  this  treaty 

5.  Persons  engaged  in  bu.slness  activities 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  residing  there  on  the 
date  this  treaty  enters  into  force  shall  have 
the  right  to  reside  in  the  canal  area  as  long 
as  they  are  engaged  in  such  activities. 

ARTICLE  XnC 

1.  The  administration  shall  h-^jve  the  right 
and  power  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
nonprofit  organizations  In  the  canal  area  and 
adopt.  Issue,  and  enforce  regulations  relating 
to  their  establishment,  conduct  and  discon- 
tinuance. 

2.  Nonprofit  orsanl/atlons  authorized  by 
the  admlnlstraUon  In  the  canal  area  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  or  to  the  statutes  of  the  adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  irtlcles 
XXIV  and  XXV  of  this  treaty 

3.  During  the  period  referred  to  In  article 
XXXVI  of  this  treaty.  nonFrroftt  organiza- 
tions actually  established  and  engaged  In 
such  activities  In  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  d.tte 
this  trsAty  enters  into  force  shall  have  the 
right  to  continue  their  activities  under  the 
system  referred  to  in  that  article  and  there- 
after shall  have  the  right  to  continue  their 
activities  in  the  canal  area  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  Further. 
such  nonprofit  organl?ations  .shall  be  per- 
mltt«d  to  continue  their  activities  on  the 
same  rental  basis  as  on  that  date. 

Set  up  rulei  on  land  licerusei 

4.  In  the  event  it  should  become  neces.sary 
for  ths  Mlmlnlstratlon  to  revoke,  other  than 
for  c*us«,  the  existing  land  license  of  any 
such  prerlously-estabUsbed  and  operating 
nonprofit  organization,  the  administration 
shall  provide,  without  cost  to  the  organiza- 
tion, a  stiltable  site  and  comparable  facilities 
elsewhere  In  the  canal  area.  If  no  such  site 
and  facilities  are  available  elsewhere,  the 
administration  shall  compensate  the  organl- 
Bation  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  value  of  the 
improvements  e.xlsti:ig  on  the  vacated 
premises. 

fi.  Persons  engaged  in  activities  of  non- 
profit organizations  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
residing  there  on  the  date  this  treaty  enters 
into  force  shall  have  the  right  to  reside  in 
the  canal  area  as  long  as  they  are  engaged 
in  such  activities. 

ASTICLB    XS 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
tKtmlnlstratlon  the  right  and  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty In  the  canal  area,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  peace  In 
the  oanai  area. 

2.  The  administration  shall  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  ship- 
ping therein,  and  iu  appurtenant  and 
supporting  facilities  and  services. 

3.  The  administration   may.   Lf   necessary. 


call  upon  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  military  a-sslstance  whenever  It 
deems  such  military  assistance  to  be  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
paragraphs   I  and  2  of  this  article 

4  The  protective  mea.sures  of  the  admin- 
istration shall  be  coordinated  with  the  de- 
fense and  security  measures  contemplated 
in  article  XXXV  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

1  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
atlni;nl3traUon  the  right  and  power  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  reg,irding: 

|a|  The  use  by  the  administration  of  de- 
fense are.is  made  available  to  the  armed 
forces  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  on  the  defense  of  the  Panama  canal 
a!.U  of  Its  neutrality  signed  on  this  date  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  otates  of  America  and  the  use  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Installations  and 
areas  the  u^e  of  which  Is  granted  to  the  ad- 
mlnLsiratlon  by  this  treaty,  except  that  the 
treaty  status  of  such  areas  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby,  and 

|b|  the  provision  of  facilities,  supplies, 
equipment,  maintenance,  electric  power. 
pot.ible  water,  schooling,  hospitalization. 
sanitation,  fire  protection,  and  other  utlll- 
'tle5"and  services 

2.  Agreements  made  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph |bl  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  may 
Include  provl.sions  for  payment  of  rea.souable 
ch.irt;es 

ARTICLE   XKII 

1.  The  administration  and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  shall 
cooperate  in  facilitating  their  re.speollve  mis- 
sions purstiant  to  this  treaty  and  the  treaty 
nn  the  defen.se  of  the  Panama  canal  and  of 
Its  neutrality  by  continuing  the  support  ar- 
r.ingenients  existing  between  the  said  armed 
forces  and  the  Panama  Canal  company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  gover.iment  at  the  time  this 
treaty  enters  Into  force  or  concluding  other 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  for  re- 
ciprocal support  Such  arrangements  may  In- 
clude provisions  for  payment  of  rea.sonabIe 
charges 

2-  Should  the  administration  decide  to  dis- 
continue any  facility,  utility,  service  or  ac- 
tivity which  Is  the  subject  of  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merlca.  the  administration  shall 
give  advance  notice  of  such  decision  to  the 
forces  and  shall  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  continued 
provision  of  the  facility,  utility,  service  or 
activity  to  the  extent  used  by  these  forces 
and  to  acquire,  without  cost,  the  rights  and 
Interest  of  the  administration  In  any  prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  article  III  of  this 
treaty  which  contributed  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  facility,  utility,  service  or  activity 
[except  the  right  granted  to  the  administra- 
tion by  paragraph  1  of  article  XVII  of  this 
treaty  to  dispose  of  such  property],  provided 
that  If  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  treaty 
or  agreement,  any  such  property  being  used 
to  render  services  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama or  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
transfer  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  services. 

ARTICLE   XXIII 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  ad- 
ministration the  right  and  power  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  police  force  which  shall 
have  exclusive  police  authority  In  the  canal 
area  Consistent  therewith  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  the  right  to 
exercise  In  the  canal  area  functions  author- 
ized by  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  ap- 
plicable In  the  canal  area  under  article  XXIV 
of  this  treaty 

ARTICLE    xxiv 
1     The    laws    of    the    Republic    of    Pan.ima 
shall,  as  of  the  date  the  administration  as- 
sumes Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions 


under  this  treaty,  be  applicable  in  the  canal 
are.i  except  with  respect  to  those  subject 
matters  enumerated  or  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph la]  of  paragraph  2  of  this  article. 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  ui  this 
tre.ily;  provided,  however,  that  the  :.iv.s  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shail  not  be  retra- 
aclively  applied  to  any  [)erlod.  matter  or 
event  occurring  before  the  administration 
assumes  Its  full  retponsiblUtles  and  func- 
tions under  this  treaty  No  laws  sh.ill  be 
m^de  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  nor  sha:i 
any  law  be  enforced  which  will.  In  any  man- 
ner, discriminate  aeainst  the  administration 
or  against  persons  or  property  within  the 
canal   area 

2  In]  Tlie  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  ftdmlnl.'^tratlon  the  right  and  power  to 
adopt,  by  an  ab.solute  majority  vote  of  the 
board,  statutes  with  respect  to  those  subject 
matters  listed  below,  which  shall  comprise 
the  stiitute  for  the  canal  area  and  shall  be 
the  applicable  law  with  respect  to  such  sub- 
ject matters  In  the  canal  area,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  statutory  lawi 

|i|    Admiralty,  shipping  and  navigationi 

1 11 1  torts  and  contr.icts  of  the  admlnistra- 
tl'jti  and  contracts  entered  Into  by  and  be- 
tween contractors  and  subcontractors  of  the 
administration  which  relate  to  work  per- 
formed for  or  on  behalf  of  the  adtnlnlstra- 
tloni 

[HI)  relations  between  the  administration 
and  members  of  the  board.  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  canal  area  and  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  administration,  Including 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
other  labor  relations; 

|lv|  services  rendered,  facilities  operated, 
activities  carried  out,  functions  performed 
by  and  rights  and  powers  grunted  to  the  ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  this  treaty  when 
the  board  considers  that  the  performance 
thereof  makes  advisable  the  adoption  of 
statutory  provisions  with  respect  thereto, 
provided  that  any  such  statute  adopted  by 
the  administration  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  |b]  of  para- 
graph 2  of  article  XV  of  this  treaty; 

I  v  I  the  following  crimes  and  offen.ses.  when 
considered  advisable  by  the  board: 

(a)  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  secu- 
rity of  the  canal  or  any  facility  or  installa- 
tion thereof,  and  the  shipping  therein; 

I  b|  crimes  and  otIen.ses  by  or  against  ships. 
or  their  cargoes,  officers,  crews  or  passengers 
within  the  c.inal  area; 

|c|  crimes  and  offen.ses  arising  In  the 
canal  area  from  any  act  or  omission  In  the 
performance  of  official  duty  In  the  service 
of  the  administration: 

Id]  crimes  and  offen.ses  In  the  canal  area 
by  or  against  the  administration  or  Its  prop- 
erty, or  by  or  agilnst  the  person  or  property 
of  members  of  the  board,  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  canal  area  and  ofTlcers  and  employee 
of  the  administration  and  members  of  their 
f.imilies  residing  with  them,  or  by  or  agalnit 
the  person  or  property  of  other  residents  of 
the  canal  area,  and  crimes  and  offenses 
against  public  order  and  peace  in  the  canal 
area;  and 

|e|  other  crimes  and  offenses  as  determined 
by  a  vote  of  two-tlilrds  of  the  members  ol 
the  board. 

(bl  The  death  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed 
for  any  crime  or  offense. 

Id  The  administration  shall  adopt  the 
statute  for  the  canal  area  referred  to  In  sub- 
par.igraph  |a|  of  this  par.igraph  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  It  assumes  Its  full  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  under  this  treaty 
The  administration  shall  have  the  right  and 
power,  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  of  the 
board,  to  amend,  repeal  or  add  to  the  statutes 
comprising  the  statute  for  the  canal  area. 
Call  for  board  of  legal  experts 

3  The  administration  shall  establish.  M 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  board  has  been 
appointed,  a  commission  of  legal  experts  of 
the    Republic   of    Panama    and    the    United 
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States  of  America  to  assist  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statute  for  the  canal  area  referred 
to  in  paragraph  2  of  thU  article.  The  com- 
niiBslon  shall  submit  its  recommendations  to 
the  administration  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  estabUshment  of  the  commission. 

4  After  the  date  the  administration  as- 
sumes Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions 
under  this  treaty,  and  pending  the  adoption 
of  the  statute  for  the  canal  area,  the  law  ap- 
plicable In  the  canal  area  Immediately  pre- 
ceding that  date  [and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto  In  effect  on  that  date]  shall 
become  the  law  of  the  canal  area  with  respect 
to  those  subject  matters  described  in  items 
[1]  thru  [v]  of  subparagraph  [a]  of  para- 
graph 2  of  this  article.  The  administration 
shall  have  the  right  and  power,  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  vote  of  the  board  and  to  the 
extent  required  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties and  functions  under  this  treaty,  to 
amend,  repeal  or  add  to  any  provision  of  the 
law  applicable  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

5.  After  the  date  the  administration  as- 
sumes Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions 
under  this  treaty,  the  fundamental  guaran- 
tees and  rights  which  are  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  those  which  were  applicable  In  the  Canal 
Zone  on  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  applicable  in  the  canal  area. 

6.  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
board,  to  grant  reprieves,  paroles,  commuta- 
tions of  sentences  and  pardons  for  crimes  or 
offenses. 

ARTICLE    XXV 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
administration  the  right  and  power  to  estab- 
lish a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  In  the 
canal  area  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Joint  Administration  of  the  Panama  canal 
[hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "court"].  The 
court  shall  be  established  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  shall  assume  its  responsibilities 
and  fimctlons  as  of  the  date  the  adminis- 
tration assumes  Its  full  responsibilities  and 
functions  under  this  treaty.  The  court  shall 
apply  the  laws  applicable  In  accordance  with 
article  XXIV  of  this  Ueaty.  The  court  also 
shall  apply  any  other  law  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable thru  pertinent  rules  of  conflicts  of 
laws. 

2.  The  court  shall  consist  of  eight  judges, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  known  as  Panama 
canal  judges  and  six  as  associate  Panama 
canal  judges.  The  administration  shall  ap- 
point one  Panama  canal  judge  and  three  as- 
sociate Panama  catnal  Judges  from  a  panel  of 
eight  qualified  persons  designated  by  the 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
one  Panama  canal  judge  and  three  associate 
Panama  canal  judges  from  a  panel  of  eight 
qualified  persons  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Pan- 
ama canal  Judges  and  associate  Panama  canal 
judges  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  six 
years  or  for  the  period  during  which  the 
canal  area  is  administered  by  the  adminis- 
tration, whichever  is  shorter,  unless  removed 
by  the  board,  acting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  its  members,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  In  case  of  the  death,  res- 
ignation, absence,  sickness,  disqualification, 
removal  or  other  Inability  to  sit  of  a  Panama 
canal  Judge,  the  court  shall  designate  an 
associate  Panama  canal  judge,  appointed  by 
the  administration  from  the  same  country 
as  that  Panama  canal  judge,  to  sit  in  his 
place  in  the  particular  case  or  until  the  Pan- 
ama canal  judge  is  able  to  assume  his  seat 
or  a  new  Panama  canal  judge  is  appointed,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Panama  canal  judges  and 
associate  Panama  canal  judges  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

i4dmintj(rafion  tcould  pay  judges 

3.  The  compensation  and  allowances  of 
Panama  canal  judges  and  assoc'ate  Panama 
canal  judges  shaU  be  established  by  the  ad- 
ministration  and   paid   from   Its  funds.   AU 
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expenses  of  the  court  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  admlnlstrattoa. 

4.  The  court  may  prescribe,  consistent 
with  this  treaty.  Its  rule*  of  practice  and 
procedure  and  may  appoint  and  remove  such 
personnel  as  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

5.  The  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  actions 
and  proceedings  In  the  canal  area  except 
those  specified  In  subparagraph  [b]  of  this 
paragraph. 

[  b  1  The  courts  of  the  canal  area  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings In  the  canal  area  in  the  following 
categories: 

[l|  actions  and  proceedings  by  or  against 
the  administration; 

[II]  actions  and  proceedings  by  or  against 
an  officer  or  employe  of  the  administration 
arising  out  of  the  performance  of  o£Bclal 
duties; 

[III]  suits  In  admiralty  or  other  actions 
and  proceedings  involving  ships  within  the 
waters  of  the  canal  area,  and  actions  and 
proceedings  by  or  against  cargoes,  officers, 
crews  or  passengers  on  those  ships,  and 

[Iv]  actions  and  proceedings  arising  under 
the  statute  for  the  canal  area  or  under  the 
law  applicable  In  the  canal  area  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  4  of  article  XXIV  of 
this  treaty. 

[c]  The  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shall  have  criminal  jvirlsdictlon  over  prose- 
cution of  all  crimes  and  oSenses  committed 
within  the  canal  area  except  those  specified 
In  subparagraph  [d]   of  this  paragraph. 

[d]  The  courts  of  the  canal  area  shall  have 
sole  Jurisdiction  over  prosecution  of  all 
crimes  and  offenses  Included  within  the  cate- 
gories enumerated  or  referred  to  In  Item  [v] 
of  subparagraph  [a]  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
XXIV  of  this  treaty  which  are  committed 
within  the  canal  area,  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  statutes  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  crimes  and  offenses  which 
are  crimes  and  offenses  under  the  law  ap- 
plicable In  the  canal  area  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  article  XXIV  of  this  treaty. 

Ofjer  further  provisions  on  trials 
[6]  The  law  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
may  provide  that  crimes  and  offenses  and 
civil  actions  and  proceedings,  or  certain  spec- 
ified crimes  and  offenses  and  civil  actions 
and  proceedings.  In  the  canal  area  over  which 
the  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  have 
Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  this  article  be  prosecuted  or 
tried  or  heard  in  the  courts  of  the  canal  area. 
[7]  [a]  The  administration  shall  cooperate 
with  and  assist  the  authorities  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  by  arresting  within  the 
canal  area  persons  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted crimes  and  offenses  over  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  has  Jurisdiction  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  upon  submission  of  a 
lawfully  Issued  warrant  of  arrest.  The  Re- 
public of  Panama  shall  cooperate  with  and 
assist  the  administration  by  arrestllng  else- 
where within  the  Republic  of  Panama  per- 
sons charged  with  having  committed  crimes 
and  offenses  over  which  the  administration 
has  Jurisdiction  and  handing  them  over  to 
the  administration,  upon  submission  of  a 
lawfully  Issued  warrant  of  arrest.  Provision 
shall  be  made  to  Insure  that  persons  charged 
with  minor  crimes  and  offenses  are  not  need- 
lessly deprived  of  their  freedom  prior  to 
trial. 

[b]  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  ad- 
ministration shall  cooperate  with  and  assist 
each  other  in  the  carrying  out  of  necessary 
investigations  into  crime,  and  offenses,  and 
in  the  collection  and  production  of  evidence, 
including  the  seizure  and.  In  proper  cases,  the 
handing  over  of  objects  connected  with  a 
crime  or  offense. 

[c]  The  courts  of  the  canal  area  shall, 
within  the  canal  area,  cause  to  be  served 
process  and  notice  In  civil  actions  duly  Is- 


sued by  the  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
elsewhere  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  cause  to 
be  served  process  and  notice  in  civil  actions 
duly  Issued  by  the  courts  of  the  canal  area. 
Such  service  of  process  and  notice  shall  es- 
tablish the  jurlEdlction  of  the  issuing  court 
over  the  person  served,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  this  article. 

Must   insure    that   subpenas   are   served 

[d]  The  courts  of  the  canal  area  shall  act 
to  Insure  that  subpenas  issued  by  the  courts 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  served  and 
complied  with  by  pyersons  in  the  canal  area, 
and  the  courts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shall  act  to  insure  that  subpenas  issued  by 
the  courts  of  the  canal  area  are  served  and 
complied  with  by  persons  elsewhere  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

[e]  Jud^ents  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  which  are  enforceable 
under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  not  inconsistent  with  this  treaty,  shall 
be  recognized  by  and  shall  be  enforceable  In 
the  canal  area  thru  the  courts  of  the  canal 
area.  Judgments  issued  by  the  courts  of  the 
canal  area  which  are  enforceable  under  the 
statutes  of  the  administration  and  not  In- 
consistent with  this  treaty  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  and  shall  be  enforceable  elsewhere 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  thru  the  courts 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

[f]  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  ad- 
ministration shall  agree  on  and  promulgate 
procedures  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  [a],  [bj.  [c], 
[d.l  and  [e]  of  this  paragraph, 

8.  [a]  Neither  the  administration  nor  its 
officers  nor  employees  shall  be  subject  to  any 
suit  which  involves  the  setting,  modifying  or 
collecting  of  any  toll  or  other  charges  per- 
taining to  the  transit  of  ships  thru  the 
Panama  canal. 

[b]  Any  action:  [1]  For  injuries  to  vessels, 
or  to  the  cargo,  crew  or  passengers  of  vessels, 
in  waters  of  the  canal  area,  including  the 
locks,  or  [2]  for  any  official  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  its  offices  or  employees  based 
on  performance  of  their  official  duties  within 
the  canal  area  may  be  brought  only  against 
the  administration  and  only  In  the  courts  of 
the  canal  area. 

[c]  The  administration  shall  establish  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  adjusting  claims 
arising  under  subparagraph  [b]  of  this  para- 
graph against  it  or  against  its  officers  and 
employes  for  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Claimants  must  exhaust  those  reme- 
dies before  Instituting  court  action. 

9.  [a]  All  actions  and  proceedings  in  the 
court,  civil  and  criminal,  whether  in  the  first 
Instance  or  on  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts 
estabUshed  pursuant  to  paragraph  10  of  this 
article,  shall,  consistent  with  this  treaty,  be 
tried  before  one  Panama  canal  judge  (or  the 
associate  Panama  canal  Judge  designated  to 
sit  in  his  place]  and  may  be  appealed  to  a 
court  composed  of  three  Judges,  not  Including 
the  Panama  canal  judge  or  associate  Panama 
canal  judge  from  whose  decision  the  case  is 
being  appealed.  The  judgment  of  the  appeal 
court  shall  be  final. 

[b]  In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  shall, 
at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  trial  by  jury, 
except  In  cases  justiciable  by  the  inferior 
courts  pursuant  to  paragraph  10  of  this  ar- 
ticle. A  Judgment  of  acquittal  on  the  merits 
shall  not  be  subject  to  appeal. 

[c]  The  court  may  by  rule  establish  a  pe- 
riod of  time  reserved  for  hearing  appeals 
under  this  pararaph.  The  court  may  also 
establish  such  other  rules  for  trials  and  ap- 
peals consistent  with  paragraph  11  of  this 
article  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

10.  The  court  shall  have  the  right  and 
power  to  establish  such  inferior  courts  of 
Umlted  Jurisdiction  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate.  The  Jurisdiction  of  these 
Inferior  courts,  their  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  and  the  appointment,  removal, 
term  and  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Judges 
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and  other  personnel  shall  be  determined  by 
the  court,  except  that  the  crtmlnal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  iucb  courts  shall  be  limited  to  cases 
In  wlxlch  tbe  maximum  punishment  shall 
not  exceed  »  fine  of  $600  or  imprisonment 
for  30  d»yi  or  both.  All  experses  of  the  In- 
ferior courts  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds 
of  tbe  administration. 

11.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  court, 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
State*  of  America  shall  agree  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  continuation  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  matters  before  the  Canal  Zone  courts. 
Including  appeals,  enforcement  of  Judgment 
and  related  tralnsltlonal  problems  and  on 
further  principles  to  govern  the  trial  and 
appeal  of  criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the 
canal  area. 

ARTICLE     XXVI 

1.  "me  administration  shall  Issue  and  en- 
force rules  and  regulations  to  render  effec- 
tive the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  powers 
granted  to  It  by  this  treaty. 

3.  The  administration  shall  perform  any 
and  all  acta  to  render  effective  the  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  it  in  this  treaty  and 
shall  perform  whatever  administrative  func- 
tions are  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  treaty. 

3.  The  administration  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  and  exercise  such  other 
rlghta  and  powers  consistent  with  this  treaty 
as  m*7  be  authorized  by  the  board  acting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Its  members. 

ABTicL^  xxvn 
On  tbe  date  the  administration  assun.cs 
Ita  full  reaponslbllltlea  and  functions  under 
thla  treaty,  persons  employed  by  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  company  and  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment aball  be  transferred  to  employment 
by  the  administration  under  conditions  of 
employment  established  pursuant  to  the  an- 
nexed agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

AKTICLE    XXVm 

1.  |a)  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  any 
political  aubdlvlslon  thereof,  shall  Impose  no 
taxee,  feee  or  other  chsirges  on  the  Panama 
canal;  on  tbe  land  and  water  areas  compris- 
ing the  canal  area;  on  the  administration  or 
Ita  actlvltlea  or  services  except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  |b]  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
XV  of  this  treaty,  or  on  facilities,  buildings, 
material,  eqxilpment,  supplies  and  other 
property  acquired  or  used  by  the  administra- 
tion in  tbe  exercise  of  its  rlghta  and  powers 
and  in  tbe  carrying  out  of  its  responstbiU- 
tlea  and  functions  under  this  treaty;  or  on 
vesaela  and  their  cargoes,  crews,  and  pas- 
senger* passing  thru  the  Panama  canal  or 
on  the  use  by  vessels,  crews  and  passengers 
of  the  canal  facilities  or  of  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  administration.  Tlie  Judges  of 
the  courts  of  the  canal  area  and  officers  and 
employee  and  contractors  of  the  administra- 
tion and  employes  of  such  contractors  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  such  taxes,  fees  and 
other  charges  except  as  provided  In  this 
treaty. 

(b]  The  Republic  of  Panama,  and  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  Impose  no 
taxes,  fees  or  other  charges  on  material, 
equliMaent,  supplies,  and  other  property  of 
contractors  of  the  administration,  except  real 
estate  located  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
outside  the  canal  area,  being  used  by  such 
contractors  exclusively  for  work  being  per- 
formed for  or  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Proposes  regulations  covering  imports 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  permit 
the  adn\lnlstration  and  Its  contractors  to  Im- 
port free  of  custom  duties,  imposts,  taxes  or 
other  charges  and  of  licensing  requirements 
any  materials,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
articles  to  be  used  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  administration  un- 
der this  treaty.  Duty-free  import  privileges 
shall  noit  be  extended  to  the  members  of  tbe 


board,  the  Judjjtes  of  the  couru  of  the  canal 
area  and  officers  and  employes  of  ihp  admin- 
istration, except  as  provided  by  paragraph  9 
of  article  IV  of  this  treaty  or  to  personnel  of 
its  contractors  or  to  other  residents  of  the 
canal  area  Duty-free  lmp.irt  privileges  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Item  Imptrted  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  resale  after  it  assumes  Its 
full  responsibilities  and  functions  under  this 
treaty,  except  for  resale  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  or  the  United  States  of  America  or 
their  agencies  The  administration  and  Its 
contractors  shall  procure  goods  grown,  mined, 
produced,  manufactured  or  assenibled  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  or  g<xxls  originating  In 
the  United  States  of  America  that  are  avail- 
able In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  when  the 
quality  thereof  satisfactory  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  cost  theretif  t.o  the  adminis- 
tration Is  not  greater  than  the  cost  If  pro- 
cured in  the  United  States  of  America. 

3  The  transfer  by  the  administration  or  Its 
contractors  to  any  person  [except  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  or  the  United  States  of 
America  or  their  agencies  I,  for  use  or  dis- 
position within  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
property  Imported  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 2  of  this  article  shall  be  deenaed  an 
Importation  by  the  trarisferee  of  such  article 
from  Its  country  of  origin  on  the  date  of  such 
transfer  (and.  If  assessment  Is  made  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  as  lis  value  on  that  date|, 
and  the  transferee  shall  be  liable  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  for  Import  duties  and 
other  charges  accordingly. 

ARTICTE    XXIX 

After  the  date  the  administration  assumes 
Its  full  responsibilities  and  functions  under 
this  treaty: 

1.  [a|  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have 
the  right  to  have  vessels  use  and  enjoy  dock- 
age and  other  facilities  in  the  ports  of  the 
canal  area  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods  and  embarkation  and  debarkation  of 
passengers,  subject  to  agreement  between  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  administration 
on  satisfactory  terms  and  conditions,  and 
upon  the  payment  of  proper  charges  pre- 
scribed by  the  administration. 

[b|  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  permit 
vessels  entering  at  or  clearing  from  the  ports 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  under  suitable 
regulations  and  upon  the  payment  of  proper 
charges,  to  use  and  enjoy  the  dockage  and 
other  facilities  of  said  port  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  or  disembarking  passengers  to  or 
from  the  canal  area,  and  of  loading  and  un- 
loading cargoes  either  in  transit  or  destined 
for  use  by  the  administration. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  may  establish 
at  mutually  agreeable  locations  made  avail- 
able by  tbe  administration  within  the  canal 
area,  at  its  own  expense  but  free  of  charges 
by  the  administration,  except  for  services 
provided,  such  buildings  and  facilities  as  are 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  customs,  im- 
migration, health,  and  tourist  offices. 

3.  Immigration  and  public  health  officers 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  free 
access  to  vessels  and  aircraft  arriving  in  the 
canal  area,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Immigration  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and.  Insofar  as  concerns 
cargo  or  passengers  moving  from  or  to  points 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  outside  the  canal 
area,  of  obtaining  Information  necessary  to 
administration  of  the  public  health  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Inso- 
far as  Is  consistent  with  international  prac- 
tice, ships,  including  warships,  and  aircraft, 
owned,  operated  or  chartered  by  a  state  and 
used  solely  for  noncommercial  purposes  shall 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph, 

ARTICXB    XXX 

1.  The  administration  shall  keep  adequate 
records  and  books  of  account  in  accordance 
with   generally   accepted    accounting   princi- 


ple.^ approved  by  the  controller  general  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  controller 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  each  fiscal  year  following  the  date  the 
administration  assumes  Its  full  responsibil- 
ities and  functions  under  this  treaty,  the 
administration  shall  deliver  to  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
statements  to  subparagraph  (b|  of  paragraph 
1  of  article  XXI  of  this  treaty. 

2  The  administration  shall  have  the  right 
and   power  to 

I  a  I  raise  the  surface  of  Madden  lake  to  260 
feet  about  mean  sea  level  and  of  Galun  lake 
to  100  feet  above  mean  sea  level  and  to  lower 
thf  surface  of  these  lakes  as  necessary  in  the 
ust'  of  water  thereof;  provided,  however,  that 
thu  level  of  the  lakes  shall  be  coordinated  be- 
tween responsible  agencies  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  administration  so  as  to 
protect  the  canal  operation  and  the  water 
supply  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

|b|  erect,  inspect  and  maintain  rainfall 
and  river  gauging  stations  in  the  watersheds 
of  the  lakes  and  their  tributaries  on  of  in- 
come and  sources  and  application  of  funds 
of  the  administration  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  a  balance  sheet  of  the  administration 
as  of  the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
statements  and  balance  sheet  shall  set  forth 
In  reasonable  detail  the  results  of  operation 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
opinion  of  a  firm  of  independent  public  ac- 
countants selected  by  the  administration 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 

ARTTCLE    XXKI 

1.  The  administration  shall  have,  free  of 
cost,  unimpaired  use  of  the  waters  of  Mad- 
den, Gatun  and  Mlrafloree  lakes  and  their 
tributary  streams  for  the  following  purposes: 

I  a  1  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

[b]  The  generation  of  electric  power.  In 
meeting  Increased  requirements  for  electric 
power  exceeding  the  installed  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  plants  existing  as  of  the  date 
the  administration  assumes  its  full  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  under  this  treaty, 
the  administration  shall  give  preference  to 
the  purchase  from  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  the  electric  power  required,  provided  the 
Republic  of  Panama  offers  such  electric 
power  on  technical  and  economic  terms  ac- 
ceptable to   the  administration. 

I  c  1  The  suppy  of  water  for  municipal  pur- 
poees  in  the  canal  area;  for  the  cities  and 
populations  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  In  tbe 
same  quantity  as  agreed  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  thli 
treaty  or  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  In  such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  ad- 
ministration; and  for  the  United  States 
armed  forces  pursuant  the  understanding 
that  the  administration  shall  make  available 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  data  and 
Information  obtained;  and 

Id)  Inspect,  maintain  and  repair  the 
Gatun  lake  saddle  dams  at  Lagarto,  Escobal, 
Cano.  Arroya,  Canoa  and  Barro. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  ad- 
ministration shall  cooperate  to: 

(a)  preclude  any  use  or  activity  which 
would  pollute  Madden,  Gatun  and  Mlraflores 
lakes  and  their  tributaries  or  otherwise  In- 
terfere with  their  use  by  the  administration 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
article; 

(b]  protect  administration  rainfall  and 
river  gauging  stations  from  theft  or  vandal- 
ism: and 

[c]  preclude  any  excavation  into,  or  removal 
of  earth  or  vegetation  from  the  Gatun  lake 
saddle  dams  or  their  vicinities,  or  any  other 
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activity  which  would  degrade  their  stability 
as  dams. 

4  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
restrict  the  right  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  make  use  of  the  waters  in  question  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  utilization  by  tbe 
Republic  of  Panama  might  Interfere  with  or 
impede  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  The  administration  shall 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Republic  of 
fanama  in  obtaining  from  these  sources,  at 
Oie  expense  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  but 
free  of  any  charges  by  the  administration, 
except  charges  for  services  provided,  the 
quantities  of  water  which  may  be  required 
for  the  supplying  of  water  to  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  other  populations  In  the  vicinity  of 
those  areas. 

Call  for  studies  of  satellite  lakes 
6,  Tbe  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  admln- 
Utratlon  shall  cooperate  in  the  carrying  out 
of  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  the  construc- 
tion of  satellite  lakes  In  the  subbaslns  of 
Indls,  Chagres,  Pequenl,  Agua  Clara, 
Boqueron,  Gatun,  Agua  Sucia,  Clrl,  TYlnl- 
dad  and  other  rivers,  with  the  objective  of 
augmenting  the  water  reserves  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  canal  and  of 
assuring  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  bene- 
fits of  irrigation,  generation  of  electric  pow- 
er, fish  raising,  and  other  Eimllar  activities 
which  may  be  compatible  with  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  canal, 

6.  The  administration  also  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  Its  in- 
terested agencies  with  re8i>ect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

I  a]  Reconnaissances,  investigations,  and 
studies  of  hydrologlc  resources  of  the  area 
of  the  canal  and  of  the  metropolitan  areaa 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  adjacent  to  the 
canal,  and  programs  and  projects  for  tbe 
conservation  and  joint  use  of  said  resources 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

|b]  Development  of  tbe  hydroelectric  po- 
tential of  the  watersheds  tributary  to  the 
Panama  canal  and  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  and  potable  water. 

ARTICLE  XXXn 

Should  use  of  or  access  to  areas  of  land 
or  water  other  than  those  defined  In  article 
in  of  thla  treaty  be  required  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  or  security  of  the  Pamama 
canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  ad- 
mlnistxation  shall  eigree  upon  such  meaa- 
ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  such  use 
or  access. 

ARTICLE    XXXm 

1.  The  administration  ahall  operate  the 
Panama  canal  both  to  provide  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
a  fair  return  In  the  light  of  their  contrlbu- 
Uona  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
this  Interoceanlc  waterway  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  world  commerce. 

3.  The  administration  may  establUh  and 
apply  new  rates  of  tolla  and  related  charges 
for  the  transit  of  the  canal  by  vessels  and 
cargoes.  In  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions  and  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph [3]  of  this  article: 

[a]  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  based 
on  the  nationality  of  vessels  or  cargoes. 

[b]  Rates  of  tolls  shaU  be  established 
equitably  and  may  be  differentiated  on  the 
basis  of   fair   and   reasonable   criteria. 

[c]  The  administration  shall  take  into 
consideration  all  studies  of  tolls  caused  to 
be  made  or  submitted  by  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

[dj  No  change  in  the  tolls  shall  take  effect 
unUl  the  explraUon  of  12  months  after  the 
administration  has  given  public  notice  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  tolU.  During  this 
la-month  period  the  administration  shall 
pve  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  aU 
Interested  parties. 


(e]  Tolls  shall  be  payable  in  United  States 
dollars. 

Modified  toll  rates  called  for 

3.  In  addition  to  mandatory  requirements 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal,  the  administration,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  operation  of  the  canal, 
shaW  modify  the  rates  of  toll  for  tbe  sole  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  payments  required  to  be 
made  by  tbe  administration  as  specified  In 
paragraph  4  of  this  article. 

4.  Tbe  funds  of  the  administration  shaU  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes  In  the  order 
of  priority  specified  below: 

I  a]  Payment  of  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  Including  an  annual  payment  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  at  tbe  end  of  each  year 
of  operation  of  the  canal  beginning  with  a 
payment  In  the  amount  of  seventeen  hun- 
dredths of  a  United  States  dollar  ($0.17]  per 
long  ton  of  commercial  cargo  transiting  tbe 
canal  during  the  first  year  of  operation  by  the 
administration,  such  annual  payment  to  in- 
crease each  year  for  the  five  succeeding  years 
In  the  amount  of  one-hundredth  of  a  United 
States  dollar  [$0.01]  per  long  ton  of  commer- 
cial cargo  transiting  the  canal  during  the  re- 
spective year,  the  annual  payment  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  continue  thereafter  In 
the  amount  of  twenty-two  hundredths  of  a 
United  States  dollar  [$0,22]  per  long  ton  of 
commercial  cargo  transiting  the  canal  during 
each  year  of  operation. 

[b]  Establishment  of  reqtilred  working 
capital  and  reserve  funds,  including  reserves 
for  locks  overhaul,  plant  replacements  and 
capital  Improvements,  and  interest  and  other 
debt  service  costs. 

[c]  Payment  of  the  current  cost  of  capital 
Improvement  or  additions. 

[d]  Payment  to  any  other  obligations  In- 
curred by  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  Issued 
by  the  administration. 

[e]  An  annual  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
operation  of  the  canal,  beginning  with  a  pay- 
ment in  the  amount  of  eight  hundredths  of  a 
United  States  dollar  ($0.08)  per  long  ton  of 
commercial  cargo  transiting  the  canal  during 
the  first  year  of  operation  by  the  administra- 
tion, such  annual  payment  to  increase  each 
year  for  the  two  succeeding  years  in  the 
amount  of  one  hundredth  of  a  United  States 
dollar  [$0.01]  per  long  ton  of  commercial 
cargo  transiting  tbe  canal  during  the  respec- 
tive year,  the  <»"t'"'»J  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  oraitlnue  thereafter  In 
tbe  amount  of  ten  hundredths  of  a  United 
States  doUar  [$0.10]  per  long  ton  of  commer- 
cial cargo  transltlxig  the  canal  during  each 
year  of  operation. 

Provide  for  use  of  extra  proceeds 
6.  After  the  payments  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 4  of  tMs  article  have  been  made  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  annual  tolls  revenues,  any 
remaining  proceeds  from  the  revenues  of  the 
administration  shall  be  i>aid  in  equal  shares 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

6.  Payments  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  or 
to  tbe  United  States  of  America  as  provided 
for  in  thU  article,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may 
be  waived  by  the  government  of  the  country 
concerned,  or  deferred  by  the  administration, 
on  terms  and  conditions  acceptable  to  the 
government  of  the  country  concerned.  Pay- 
ments due  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  to 
tbe  United  States  of  America  as  provided  for 
in  this  article  may  be  applied  by  the  adminis- 
tration against  any  amotints  owed  to  It  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  or  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  respectively. 
ASTiCLK  zxnv 

1.  The  Republic  at  Panama  declares  the 
Panama  canal  to  be  neutral. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  agree  that  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal,  the  entrances  thereto,  and  the 
territorial  seas  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be 
maintained  In  accordance  with  the  principles 


which  have   governed  since  the  canal   was 
opened. 

3.  The  Panama  canal,  the  entrances  there- 
to, and  the  territorial  seas  adjacent  thereto 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations,  on  terms 
of  entire  equality  and  nondiscrimination, 
subject  to: 

[a]  the  payment  of  applicable  tolls  and 
charges; 

|b)  compliance  with  the  applicable  rules 
and  regulations;  including  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  established  in  time  of 
war  or  other  emergency; 

[c]  The  requirement  that  vessels  using  the 
Panama  canal  commit  no  acts  of  hostility  in 
tbe  Panama  canal,  the  entrances  thereto,  or 
the  territorial  seas  adjacent  thereto. 

Accord  U.S.  ships  priority  basis 

4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  have  tbe  right 
at  all  times  to  transport  ships,  including  war- 
ships, owned,  operated  or  chartered  by  them, 
and  used  solely  for  noncommercial  purposes, 
and  cargoes  thereon,  thru  the  Panama  canal. 
For  the  purp>oses  described  In  article  XXXV 
of  this  treaty  such  vessels  shall  be  entitled  to 
use  of  the  Panama  canal  on  a  priority  basis. 

5.  Ships  referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  this 
article  shall  be  charged  tolls  as  established 
by  the  administration,  but  payment  of  such 
tolls  shall  be  by  credit  against  the  sums 
payable  under  article  XXXm  of  this  treaty 
to  the  country  owning,  operating  or  charter- 
ing such  ships. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  the  Panama  canal  after  the 
termination  of  thla  treaty  the  principles  es- 
tablished In  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  this 
article.  Any  declaration  of  neutrality  made 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  Implement  the 
application  of  such  principles  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  international  law. 

ASTICXJC  xxxv 

1.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
fense, sectirlty,  neutrality  and  continuity  of 
operation  of  the  Panama  canal,  tbe  shipping 
therein,  and  the  appurtenant  and  supporting 
faclUttes  and  services  of  the  canal,  and  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  canal  area, 
in  accordtmce  with  applicable  provisions  of 
the  treaty  on  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
canal  and  of  Its  neutrality  signed  on  this 
date. 

2.  Within  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  defense  treaty  referred 
to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  article,  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
will  agree  on  arrangements  to  Insure  the  de- 
fense, security,  neutrality  and  continuity  of 
operation  of  the  Panama  canal  after  the  ex- 
piration of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLK    XXXVI 

1.  During  the  period  between  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  this  treaty  and  the  date  on 
which  the  administration  assumes  Its  full 
responfilblllties  and  functions  under  this 
treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  continue,  re- 
spectively, to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  same 
rights,  powers  and  authority,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  obligations,  that  each 
was  enjoying  and  exercising,  and  was  subject 
to,  under  the  treaties  terminated  under  ar- 
ticle I  of  this  treaty. 

2.  During  this  period  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain tbe  Panama  canal  and  shall  administer 
the  canal  area  In  accordance  with  the  system 
in  force  In  the  Canal  Zone  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty. 

3.  During  this  p«1od  Individuals  and  pri- 
vate firms  and  organizations  residing,  em- 
ployed or  operating  in  the  canal  area  shall 
continue  to  have  the  same  rights,  privileges 
and  status  which  they  were  enjoying  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
treaty. 
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1.  Any  dispute  between  the  two  govern- 
menta  concerning  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
pllcatton  of  this  treaty  (Including  the  valid- 
ity of  kcta  of  the  administration]  which  Is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  upon  request 
of  either  government,  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration In  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  below. 

2.  Arbitration  shall  be  by  a  tribunal  of 
three  arbitrators  constituted  as  follows; 

(a|  One  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each 
government  within  one  month  of  the  date  of 
delivery  by  either  government  to  the  other  of 
a  request  for  arbitration.  Within  one  month 
after  both  arbitrators  are  named,  the  two 
arbitrators  so  designated  shall  by  a^eement 
designate  a  third  arbitrator,  provided  that 
such  third  arbitrator  shall  not  be  a  national 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

|b]  U  either  government  falls  to  designate 
an  arbitrator  or  if  the  third  arbitrator  Is  not 
agreed  upon  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph |a)  of  this  paragraph,  either  govern- 
ment may  request  the  International  Court  of 
Jtistice  or.  If  the  court  should  decline  to  act, 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  designate  the  necessary 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 
Including  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  arbi- 
trators, shall  be  shared  equally  by  the  two 
governments. 

4.  AU  decisions  of  the  ej-bltral  tribunal 
shall  be  flnal  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  administration. 

AxncLE  xxzvtn 

1.  XTpon  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty, 
all  rights  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
real  property  In  the  territory  which  consti- 
tuted the  Canal  Zone  but  which  Is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  canal  area  and  In  the  areas  de- 
scribed In  annex  A  of  the  treaty  on  the  de- 
fense of  the  Panama  canal  and  of  Its  neu- 
trality, signed  on  this  date  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  those  areas  outside  the  Canal  Zone 
which  are  listed  in  paragraph  6  of  annex  I 
of  this  treaty,  shall  become  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  without 
cost.  The  Republic  of  Panama  a^ees  to  hold 
the  United  States  of  America  harmless  with 
respect  to  any  claims  which  may  be  made  by 
third  parties  relating  to  such  real  property. 
Including  the  transfer  of  such  rights  to  such 
real  property  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 

2.  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that 
the  transfer  of  rights  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  article  shall  not  affect  the  tract  of 
land  comprising  lots  numbered  641.  643.  645 
and  647  located  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Intersection  of  Bolivar  avenue  and  11th 
street  In  Cristobal  and  the  Improvements 
thereon  which  were  conveyed  to  the  Sojourn- 
ers lodge  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  by  the  Panama  Railroad  company  on 
April  16.  1931.  Further,  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama agrees  that  the  rights  of  persons  and 
organisations  to  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  territory  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  article  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  given  rec- 
ognition under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to 
permit  persons  and  organizations  who  on  the 
date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty 
conduct  business  or  nonprofit  activities  in 
the  territory  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  article  which  was  included  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  continue  such  activities  at  their 
then  locations  In  accordance  with  such  ar- 
rangements concluded  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  Interested  persons  or  or- 
ganisations as  may  be  necessary.  If  any  per- 
sona or  organizations  are  required  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  terminate  their  activi- 
ties, they  shall  receive  fair  compensation  for 
the  value  of  the  Improvements  placed  by 
them  on  the  land. 


3.  Any  rights  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  administration  to  real 
property  within  the  canal  area  shall,  upon 
the  termination  of  this  treaty,  become  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
free  of  cost,  provided  that  this  shall  in  no 
manner  affect  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
of  America  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  an- 
nex I  of  the  treaty  concerning  a  sea  level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  signed  on  this  date  The  Republic  of 
Panama  agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  of 
America  harmless  with  respect  to  any  claims 
which"  may  be  made  by  third  parties  relating 
to  such  real  property.  Including  the  transfer 
of  such  rights  to  such  real  property  to  the 
Republic   of   Panama 

ARTICLE    XXXIX 

1  Upon  termination  of  this  Ueaty  (a)  The 
Panama  Canal  shall  come  under  the  exclusive 
operational  control  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  all  Its  appurtenant  facilities  and 
services  and  all  property  of  the  administra- 
tion shall  be  the  property  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama;  and  |b|  all  rights  to  property 
granted  to  the  administration  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  be  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  No 
compensation  shall  be  owed  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  because  of  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph 

2  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  hold 
the  United  States  of  America  harmless  with 
respect  to  any  claims  which  may  be  made 
by  third  parties  relating  to  the  assumption 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  the  rights  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph   1  of  tills  article. 

ARTiru:  XI. 
This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  the 
two  governments  The  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication shall  be  exchanged  at  Panama  City 
as  soon  as  possible 

ARTICLE    XLI 

1  This  treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
and  shall  remain  In  force  until  Dec.  31.  1999. 

2  If  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  should  be  opened  to 
traffic  before  Dec  31,  1999.  this  treaty  shall 
expire  one  year  after  the  opening  of  the  sea 
level  canal 

3  If  on  or  before  Dec  31.  1999.  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  concerning  a  sea  level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  sUned  on  this  date  has  commenced 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  this  treaty  shall  expire 
one  year  after  the  opening  of  the  sea  level 
canal  to  trafBc  or  on  Dec  31.  2009.  whichever 
occurs  first 

4  It  shall  be  considered  that  the  sea  level 
canal  has  been  opened  to  tralBc  on  the  date 
on  which  any  vessel  whose  transit  Is  subject 
to  the  payment  of  tolls  passes  thru  the  sea 
level  canal 


FEDE31AL    RESERVE    BOARD    FACTS 
REFUTE  FEDERAL         RESERVE 

BOARD  CHAIRMAN  ON  TAX  HIKE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
pro-spects  for  a  ta.x  Increase  were  given 
one  of  their  bl«Kest  boosts  when  the 
highly  respected  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  came  out  a  few  weeks 
ago  squarely  and  emphatically  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Presldentlally 
recommended  tax  increase 

Mr  President,  this  Senator  vigorously 
disagrees  with  Chairman  Martin  I  do 
so  because  tax  action  by  Congress  should 
be  based  squarely  on  the  state  of  the 
economy 

It  Ls  the  most  elementary  economics 
that  a  tax  Increase  at  a  time  when  the 


economy  Is  not  growing,  when  unem- 
ployment is  Increasing,  when  consumers 
are  not  significantly  Increasing  their 
buying,  would  worsen  economic  condi- 
tions. 

A  further  tax  burden  on  American 
business  will  not  persuade  business  to 
hire  additional  employees  or  to  produce 
more.  An  additional  tax  on  consumers  is 
not  going  to  persuade  them  to  Increase 
their  buying. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  reverse  Is  true 
A  tax  increase  is  a  depressant. 

Yet  we  not  only  have  Mr.  Martin  call- 
ing for  it,  we  also  have  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  telling 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  a 
tax  Increase  this  year  is  inescapable. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Ackley  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  the  Mich- 
igan State  expert,  Dr.  Katona.  tlie 
Nation's  outstanding  expert  on  con- 
sumer behavior,  disclosed  that  his  most 
recent  consumer  study  concluded  that 
their  test  indicated  that  consumers  were 
unlikely  to  increase  their  buying  signifi- 
cantly in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Paradiso,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  inventories  too  large  in  rela- 
tion to  sales  are  still  depressing  the 
economy,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time;  that  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment — the  prime  accel- 
erator of  the  economy  during  the  years 
from  1964  through  1966 — had  sharply 
slowed  down  in  its  increase  and  would 
continue  to  advance  far  more  slowly  this 
year. 

But  the  most  eloquent,  recent  rebuttal 
of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Ackley  on  the 
economic  case  for  a  tax  increase  came 
from  the  hard  cold  facts  released  just 
last  Friday— ^uly  14 — by  Mr.  Martins 
own  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

For  years  the  FRB's  index  of  indus- 
trial production  has  been  considered 
the  most  significant  single  index  in  the 
economy.  The  Board  reported  Friday 
that  industrial  production  in  this  pre- 
sumably dynamic  American  economy 
had  sunk  to  a  14-month  low  last  month. 
This  mo.st  significant  measure  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  now  a  full  1  percent 
below  its  level  of  last  year. 

Note  that  this  is  the  index  that  grew 
by  an  average  of  7  percent  each  year 
between  1958  and  1966.  Even  In  a  slow 
year  the  index  might  be  expected  to  in- 
crease by  2  to  3  percent.  But  during  the 
past  year  it  did  not  grow  at  all.  Ii,  de- 
clined, and  last  month  was  the  poorest 
month — the  month  with  the  lowest  pro- 
duction in  more  than  a  year. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Bureau  of 
Lal»r  Statistics  told  the  country  that 
unemployment  had  reached  4  percent— 
admittedly  a  low  level  but  still  the  high- 
est level  the  economy  has  experienced 
in  18  months. 

In  addition,  the  hours  worked  In 
manufacturing  once  again  dropped— 
this  time  to  the  lowest  level  In  more 
than  6  years.  Employers  are  reluctant  to 
discharge  workers.  Fd  humane  reasons, 
and  because  it  may  be  difficult  to  replace 
them  if  business  picks  up,  the  "pink  slip" 
in  the  pay  check  is  a  last  resort.  But 
this  serious  and  continuous  slowdown  In 
hours  worked  indicates  that  many  em- 
ployers may  be  close  to  discharging  large 
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numbers  of  workers  if  business  condi- 
tions continue  slow. 

This  also  Indicates  how  swiftly  and 
easily  the  economj  could  Increase  pro- 
duction without  sharply  increasing  hir- 
ing and  without  corresponding  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  wisely  kept  his 
powder  drj'.  Of  course,  some  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  called  forth- 
rightly  for  a  tax  increase.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  renewed  his  proposal  of  last 
January  for  a  July  1  6-percent  surtax. 

July  1  has  come  and  gone.  All  the  news 
commentators  and  financial  experts  ex- 
pect the  President  to  renew  his  demand 
for  a  tax  increase  soon,  and  emphati- 
cally, and  call  for  it  to  take  effect  October 
1  or  January  1. 

I  hope  that  he  will  not  do  so.  He  would 
be  well  served  not  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit  is  an  appropriate  consideration 
and,  without  a  tax  Increase,  the  deficit 
may  be  very  large  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  spite  of 
a  large  deficit,  tax  Increase  could  de- 
press this  stagnant  economy  of  ours  suf- 
ficiently so  that  even  with  higher  tax 
rates,  lower  personal  and  corporate  In- 
comes would  not  yield  much  more — if 
any  more — revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
the  most  eloquent  argument  against  a 
tax  increase  the  national  summary  of 
business  conditions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  July  14,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pedehal  Re.serve:  National  StrMMARY  OF 
Business  CoNumoNS 
industrial  production  edged  downward  In 
June  and  retail  sales  were  about  unchanged. 
Nonfarm  employment  rose  moderately  but 
the  average  workweek  In  manufacturing  de- 
clined further  and  the  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  40  per  cent.  Bank  credit,  time  and 
savings  deposits,  and  the  money  supply  con- 
tinued to  Increase.  Yields  on  Treasury  bills 
advanced  sharply  between  mid-June  and 
early  July  and  yields  on  most  Intermedlate- 
and  long-term  securities  rose  moderately; 
thereafter  rates  declined  somewhat. 

INDUSTRIAL     PRODUCTION 

Industrial  production  In  June  was  155.2 
per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average  as  compared 
with  155.5  In  May  and  156.5  a  year  earlier. 
Declines  In  output  of  some  flnal  products 
and  materials  were  partially  offset  by  In- 
creased production  of  autos,  crude  petrole- 
um, and  defense  equipment. 

Auto  assemblies  rose  4  per  cent  In  June 
and  at  156  per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average 
were  at  the  highest  level  for  this  year.  Pro- 
duction schedules  for  the  third  quarter, 
after  allowance  for  an  earlier  and  shorter 
model  changeover  period,  are  somewhat 
above  the  June  rate.  Output  of  television  sets 
and  radios  w;is  sharply  curtailed  In  June  be- 
cause of  a  work  stoppage  at  a  major  pro- 
ducer Production  of  furniture  and  appU- 
ances  also  declined.  Output  of  Industrial 
equipment  continued  to  drop  and  In  June 
was  8  per  cent  below  the  December  peak. 
Production  of  most  other  business  equip- 
ment lines  was  maintained  In  June. 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  and  most 
other  Industrial  materials  declined.  Output 
of  crude  petroleum,  however.  Increased  part- 
'y  as  a  result  of  the  curtailment  In  SUd-Eaet 
supplies. 


EMPLOTMKNT 

Nonfarm  employment  rose  by  150,000  in 
June  as  advances  continued  strong  In  Gov- 
ernment and  the  service  Industries.  Manu- 
facturing employment,  following  4  months 
of  decline,  Increased  moderately,  but  the 
average  workweek  declined  0.2  hours  to  40.2 
hours  and  was  1.1  hours  shorter  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  unemployment  rate  rose  to  4.0 
per  cent  from  3.8  per  cent  In  May. 

DISTRIBtTTIOK 

The  value  of  retail  sales  In  June  was  about 
unchanged  from  the  April-May  level,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau's  advance  figures, 
and  was  2.6  per  cent  above  a  year  earlier. 
April  through  June  sales  at  both  durable 
and  nondurable  goods  stores  were  1.5  per 
cent  above  the  preceding  three  months.  A 
2  per  cent  rise  In  June  sales  at  durable  goods 
stores  offset  a  decline  at  nondurable  goods 
stores.  Dealer  sales  of  new  domestic  autos 
In  June  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4  mil- 
lion units,  up  sharply  from  May. 

AGRICULTDRE 

Record  crop  output  Is  Indicated  by  July  1 
crop  conditions  and  by  the  5  per  cent  in- 
crease froln  a  year  ago  In  acreage  to  be  har- 
vested. Increases  of  22  per  cent  In  wheat  out- 
put and  10  per  cent  In  com  are  forecast  and 
expanded  acreage  of  soybeana  Indicates  a 
record  for  that  crop  too.  Smaller  crops  are  In 
prospect  for  cotton,  oats,  flaxseed,  and  dry 
edible  beans. 

As  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  June  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  poultry  was  up  2  per 
cent  and  eggs  were  up  6  per  cent,  while  milk 
was  down -slightly. 

COMMODITT    PRICES 

Grain  prices,  Influenced  by  the  favorable 
crop  outlook,  declined  further  from  mid- 
June  to  mid-July.  Prices  of  most  other  farm 
and  food  products  were  about  unchanged 
from  the  advanced  level  reached  In  June 
when  the  total  Index  was  I  per  cent  above 
the  April  low.  Wholesale  prices  of  industrial 
commodities  apparently  have  continued  to 


show  little  change  with  further  increases  In 
selected  finished  products  offset  by  some  fur- 
ther weakness  In  industrial  materials. 

BANK    CREDrr,    DEPOSITS,    AND   RESERVES 

Bank  credit  rose  only  $300  million  In  June 
following  increases  of  over  92  billion  In  each 
of  the  two  previous  months.  Acquisitions  of 
municipal  and  Federal  agency  Issues,  al- 
though large,  were  less  than  the  average  of 
other  recent  months.  Holdings  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  declined  sharply  as  the 
result  of  large  maturities  of  bank  holdings  of 
tax  anticipation  bills  in  the  last  statement 
week  of  June.  While  business  borrowing  at 
banks  rose  substantially — in  association  with 
corporate  needs  for  funds  to  meet  accelerated 
tax  payments— other  types  of  loans  rose  only 
moderately. 

The  money  stock  Increased  $1.9  billion  In 
June,  almost  as  much  as  In  May;  the  rapid 
expansion  In  both  months  was  associated  in 
large  part  with  sharp  reductions  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment deposits.  Time  and  savings  dep>oslt8 
expanded  at  a  rate  slightly  faster  than  the 
already  high  rate  earlier  In  the  second 
quarter. 

Total  and  required  reserves  Increased  In 
June  following  some  reduction  in  May.  Free 
reserves  averaged  about  $260  million  over 
the  four  weeks  ending  June  28,  very  close  to 
the  corresponding  May  average.  Both  borrow- 
ings and  excess  reserves  dropped  slightly. 

SECrmiTT    MARKETS 

Treasury  bill  rates  rose  very  sharply  be- 
tween mid-June  and  early  July,  but  then 
eased  off,  with  the  3-month  bill  bid  at 
around  4.15  per  cent  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Yields  of  intermediate-  and  long-term 
Government  sectirltles  rose  further  In  the 
second  half  of  June  and  declined  thereafter. 

Yields  on  corporate  bonds  rose  sharply  In 
June,  but  early  in  July  showed  signs  of  level- 
ing off.  Municipal  yields,  meanwhile,  were 
advancing,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  Throughout 
June  and  early  July,  common  stock  prices 
fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
art  of  economic  prediction  Is  never  easy. 
If  experience  with  forecasting  economic 
development  as  the  basis  of  policy 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  caution. 

At  the  moment,  of  the  12  leading  indi- 
cators, six  are  pointing  toward  recession 
and  six  toward  economic  expansion. 
That  is  a  considerable  improvement  as 
compared  to  the  situation  a  few  months 


ago  when  nine  pointed  toward  recession 
and  only  tiiree  toward  better  times. 

Certainly  the  predominate  view  from 
the  experts  Is  that  under  the  impact  of 
a  very  large  Federal  deficit  the  economy 
Is  more  likely  to  grow  than  to  continue 
to  stagnate. 

But,  It  is  a  long,  long  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  prediction  that  the  econ- 
omy   will   grow    to   the   assertion   that 
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that  crowth  will  be  inflationary  and 
must  be  restrained  by  a  multibilllon- 
dollar  increase  in  taxes. 

To  sum  up  my  position  on  the  tax  In- 
crease, Mr.  President.  It  Is  this: 

First.  Any  increase  In  taxes  should  be 
baaed  squarely  on  whether  that  increase 
is  necessary  to  restrain  inflation,  and 
whether  it  will  permit  maximum  eco- 
nomic growth  consistent  with  price  sta- 
bility. 

Second.  The  economy  has  been  declin- 
ing, not  growing,  for  the  past  year  This 
Is  evident  from  the  statistics  on  indus- 
trial production.  lower  than  last  year; 
imemployment  which  is  rising;  hours  of 
work  In  manufacturing — the  lowest  In  6 
years;  level  of  capacity  utilization — the 
lowest  In  3  years;  size  of  the  work  force — 
virtually  no  increase  for  the  past  6 
months,  in  spite  ox  population  growth; 
and  the  continued  growth  of  inventory  In 
relation  to  sales. 

Third.  The  just-mentioned  statistics 
on  the  economy  Indicate  that  the  econ- 
omy can  grow  steeply  in  the  next  several 
months  resulting  in  longer  hours  of 
production,  a  gro^iv'th  in  the  labor  force. 
reduction  in  Inventories  in  relation  to 
sales,  reduced  unemployment — all  with- 
out putting  any  strain  on  the  economy 
which  would  drive  prices  up. 

Fourth.  In  the  event  the  economy  does 
suffer  strain,  the  reduction  of  spending, 
especially  In  the  area  of  public  works, 
can  be  postponed  or  canceled  before  It 
Is  necessary  further  to  restrsdn  the  econ- 
omy by  higher  taxes. 

As  a  balancing  counterpoint  to  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
from  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
pointing  to  the  brighter  spots  In  the 
economy  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ths  Outux>ks:  Afpraisal  op  CiTRRrNT  Trends 

U«    BI7SINESS    AND    FlNA.NCX 

(By  Alfred  L  Malabre.  Jr  I 

EoOQOinlc  pessimists  received  grist  for  their 
mlllA  laat  week  when  the  Labor  Department 
announced  the  mid-June  unemployment 
figures.  Ftn*  the  first  time  since  19&S.  the 
nation '■  Jobless  rate  touched  4%,  up  from 
8.8%  in  May  and  only  se^r  as  recently  aa 
Marcb.  Before  the  latest  Joblees  report  gen- 
erates too  much  gloom,  however,  It  would  be 
well  not  to  overlook  some  much  sunnier, 
and  probably  more  si^ficant.  economic  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  first  place,  business  history  clearly 
demonstrates  that  unemployment  levels  nor- 
mally tell  little  about  the  future  trend  of  the 
economy.  Rather,  they  tend  to  reflect  general 
business  conditions  as  they  currently  prevail. 
For  this  reason,  labor-force  unemployment 
Is  customarily  classified  as  a  "coincident  in- 
dicator" of  overall  business  activity. 

To  glimpse  the  probable  course  of  business, 
most  economic  prophets  peruse  not  sucJi 
coincident  Indicators  xs  unemployment  and 
industrial  output  but  so-called  leading  in- 
dicators of  economic  activity  Over  the  years, 
13  leading  indicators — complied  with  Gov- 
ernment assistance  by  the  nonprofit  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research — have  been 
found  particularly  reliable  In  foreshadowing 
business  trends. 

The  message  these  key  leading  indicators 
are  flaslUng  now  is  that  the  business  outlook 
Is  not  nearly  as  gloocny  as  back  in  the  spring. 
wben  unemployment  was  safely  below  the 
4%  mark. 


A  review  of  the  13  key  leaders,  based  on  the 
latest  reports  availabie,  shows  that  half  of 
the  12  point  up.  toward  Improving  business 
Ln  the  monthfi  Just  ahead,  and  half  point 
down,  toward  a  reces&lon.  This  is  a  markedly 
different  picture  from  earlier  In  the  year. 
In  the  \Liy  8  Issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
in  hL  final  "Outlook."  column  before  retiring. 
Geor^;e  6hea  conducted  a  similar  review  of 
the  12  leaders.  Ttie  finding.  Nine  of  the  12 
poiuled  down   and  only   three   pointed   up 

The  key  leading  Indicators,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  other  economic  Indicators,  are 
recorded  monthly  in  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment publication  called  Buslnes.';  Cvcle  De- 
velopments According  to  the  June  Issue  as 
well  as  more  recent  statistical  reports,  the 
leading  Indicators  that  now  say  the  economy 
will  expand  are  new  orders  received  by  mak- 
ers of  durable  goods,  net  new  business  for- 
mations, contracts  and  orders  for  plant  and 
equipment,  new  private  housing  permits.  In- 
dustrial material  prices  and  the  ratio  of 
prices  to  unit  labor  cost  In  manufacturing. 
The  six  Indicators  that  point  to  reduced 
business  activity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
average  workweek  of  production  workers.  Job 
placements  In  nonagrlcultural  industries,  the 
change  In  the  book  value  of  manufacturing 
and  trade  inventories,  the  monthly  average 
of  500  stock  prices,  ctirporate  after-tax  profits 
and  the  net  change  in  consumers'  Instalment 
debt. 

Among  the  Indicators  that  have  turned  up 
since  the  review  by  Mr  Shea  are  two  that 
most  economUsts  con-slder  especially  reliable 
forerunners  of  business  condltlona— manu- 
facturers' new  durable-giXKls  orders  and  con- 
tracts and  order.s  for  plant  and  equipment. 
In  May.  the  latest  month  available,  dura- 
ble-goods orders  climbed  to  $23  9  billion,  the 
highest  total  since  late  1966  The  May  total 
was  almost  t2  billion  higher  than  In  March, 
when  orders  for  durable  goods  hit  the  lowest 
level  since  early  1965.  Similarly,  the  plant- 
contract  total  rose  U)  nearly  $5  7  billion  in 
May.  exceeding  the  level  for  any  month  since 
last  October  Early  this  year,  the  contract 
figure  was  at  the  lowest  point  since  the  fall 
of  1965. 

At  the  same  time,  the  st(X?k-prlce  Indi- 
cator, among  the  six  yardsticks  pointing 
downward,  clearly  pointed  In  the  direction 
of  better  business  at  the  time  of  the  Shea 
review  As  he  observed  then,  stock  prices 
generally  have  "risen  since  October  not  only 
through  March  but  also  through  April  and 
Into  May  " 

The  stock-price  level  continued  to  climb 
through  May.  the  record  now  shows,  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  in  more  than  a  year. 
But  in  June,  the  price  level  fell.  Now.  how- 
ever, there  are  signs  that  the  June  decline 
may  only  have  been  a  temporary  develop- 
ment, and  that  July's  average  may  turn  out 
to  be  higher.  If  this  should  be  the  case.  It 
would  put  stlU  another  key  leading  Indi- 
cator on  the  side  of  continuing  business  ex- 
pansion In  coming  months 

Two  more  of  the  six  Indicators  that  point 
down  may  well  be  nearlng  levels  at  which  a 
further  decline  Is  unlikely  These  yardsticks 
are  the  Inventory-change  flgiire  and  the  In- 
stalment-debt Indicator 

In  May.  the  latest  month  available,  the 
value  of  Inventories  rose  bv  only  about  $60 
million  This  compares  with  giant  monthly 
lncre.\ses  earlier,  ranging  from  about  $10 
billion  to  more  than  $20  billion  through  1966 
and  Into  early  1967  It  Is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  Inventory-change  total  may  con- 
tinue to  drop  for  a  while  But  the  economic 
record  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  this  indicator  Is  nearlng 
a  level  at  which  a  turnaround  is  likely  kiefore 
many  months  piuss. 

Similarly,  the  Increase  In  consumers'  In- 
stalment debt  In  May  was  the  smallest  such 
rise  In  nearlv  six  years  At  $2  3  billion  the 
May  gain  was  down  sharply  from  monthly  In- 
crea.ses  of  more  than  $J5   billion  as  recently 


as  last  fall.  Again,  economic  hlst<jry  shows 
that  when  the  debt  rise  gets  as  small  as  It 
was  In  May  a  turnaround  is  normally  not 
many  months  away. 

The  remaining  Indicators  that  point  toward 
slower  business  In  the  months  Jvist  ahead 
appear  less  likely  to  reverse  direction  soon. 
Corporate  profits  generally  dropped  In  the 
first  quarter,  and  most  current  reports  in- 
dicate no  change  of  direction.  Tlie  average 
workweek,  at  40  2  hours  In  June,  remains  at 
a  level  considerably  above  those  prevailing 
through  much  of  the  postwar  period  And 
the  Job-placement  total,  at  448  000  In  May. 
could  sink  a  good  deal  lower,  the  record  sug- 
gests, before  heading  upward  again. 

Whatever  way  these  and  tlie  other  key 
leading  Indicators  do  point  as  19C7  unfolds. 
one  thing  seems  very  clear.  Overall,  the  key 
yardsticks  no  longer  point  unhesitatingly  in 
the  direction  of  a  recession  They  may  not 
signal  an  economic  expansion  either  But  the 
recent  change  Is  nonetheless  very  welcome. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  JURIDICAL 
STRUCTURE— PART  I:  THE  HAY- 
PAUNCEPOTE  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  all 
who  have  delved  deeply  into  the  history 
of  Interoceanlc  canals  know  that  the 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
highly  complicated  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  cubjects.  Including  law,  geol- 
ogy, engineering,  and  economics.  In  the 
duy.s  to  come  we  shall  hear  much  of  these 
problems. 

For  present  purposes,  the  first  In  Im- 
portance Is  the  Juridical  base  formed 
by  the  three  Important  treaties: 

First,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  Britain. 

Second.  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  subsequent  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection. 

Third,  the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty 
of  1914-2?  with  Colombia  which  was  in- 
tended to  remove  "all  the  misunder- 
standings" Incident  to  the  Panama  Res- 
olution of  1903,  and  recognized  the  title 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as 
vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the 
United  States. 

Todiiy,  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  United 
States  made  the  long-range  commitment 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
ship  cana!  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  by  whatever  route  that  may 
be  expedient.  The  policy  was  viewed  by 
our  statesmen  of  that  era  as  a  "mandate 
for  civilization." 

Because  of  the  major  significance  of 
this  treaty,  the  policy  behind  which  has 
been  accepted  by  ail  nations  that  use  the 
Panama  Canal  and  has  become  a  part  of 
International  law,  some  of  its  features 
should  be  stressed.  This  treaty — 

First.  Recognizes  the  "exclusive  right" 
of  the  United  States  to  construct  an 
Isthmian  canal  and  to  provide  for  its 
"regulation  and  management." 

Second.  Adopts  the  principles  of  the 
convention  of  Constantinople  of  1888  for 
the  Suez  Canal  as  applying  to  the  oper- 
ation of  an  isthmian  canal. 

Third.  Provides  for  free  and  open 
navii;ation  by  vessels  of  commerce  and 
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war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality 
with  tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable. 

Fourth.  Empowers  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  canal  against  "lawlessness 
and  disorder." 

Although  this  treaty  did  not  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  fortification  of  the 
canal,  the  Landsdowne  memorandum  of 
August  3,  1901,  in  commentary  on  its 
provisions  prior  to  ratification,  stated,  as 
regards  measures  for  its  protection,  that 
"it  might  be  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  United  States  that  they  should  be 
free  to  adopt  measures  for  the  defense 
of  the  canal  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
themselves  engaged  in  hostilities."  and 
that  "there  is  no  stipulation  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  fortifications  command- 
ing the  canal  or  the  water  adjacent." 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  according  to 
the  premises  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  are  not  of  the  type  that  ought 
to  be  abdicated  by  delegation  to  some 
other  sovereign  nation  or  organization 
but  must  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
alone.  Delegation  of  this  authority  would 
be  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
legal  responsibilities. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  have  the  full  text  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  for  study  In  advance 
of  submission  of  the  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  full  text  of  the 
Indicated  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  treaty  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.  Great  BarrAiN,  1901 :  Tseatt  To  Faciutatb 
THE  Construction  of  a  Ship  Canal  '  (Hay- 
Pa  tTNCEFOxE  TR£J\TT) 

(Concluded  November  18,  1901;  Ratifica- 
Uon  advised  by  Senate  December  16,  1901; 
Ratified  by  President  December  26,  1901;  Bat- 
mcatlons  Exchanged  February  21,  1902;  Pro- 
claimed February  22,  1902.  (32  Stat.  1903)  ) 

ARTICLES 

I.  Convention  of  April  19,  1850,  superseded. 

II.  Construction  of  canal, 
ni.  Rules  of  neutralization, 

IV.  Change  of  sovereignty. 

V.  Ratlflcatlon. 
15  31]  The  United  States  of  America  and 

His  Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  BrtUsh  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  King,  and  Emperor  of  India,  being  de- 
sirous to  laclUtate  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  by  whatever  route  may  be  considered 
expedient,  and  to  that  end  to  remove  any 
objection  which  may  arise  out  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  19th  April,  1850.  commonly 
called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  canal  under  the  ausplcee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
without  Impairing  the  "general  principle"  of 
neutralization  established  in  Article  VIH  of 
that  Convention,  have  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed as  their  Plenipotentiaries; 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

And  His  Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  King,  and  Emperor  of  India,  the 
Right   Honourable  Lord   Pauncefote,   O.C.B., 


O.C.M.O.,  EQs  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  tlie  United 
SUtes; 

Who.  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  which  were  found  to  be  In 
due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  Articles: 

ARTICLK   I 

|§  32]  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  the  present  Treaty  shall  supersede  the 
afore-mentloned  Convention  of  the  19th 
AprU.  1850.' 

ARTICLE   n 

(§33]  It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  either  directly 
at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
to  individuals  or  Corporations,  or  through 
subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or 
shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Treaty,  the  said  Government 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident 
to  such  construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal. 
article  m 

I  §34]  The  United  States  adopts,  as  the 
basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such  ship  canal, 
the  following  Rules,  substantially  as  em- 
bodied In  the  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
signed  the  28th  October,  1888,  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  Is  to  say: 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations 
observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  t)e  no  discrimi- 
nation against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  In  respect  of  the  condi- 
tions or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be 
Just  and  equitable. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor 
shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any 
act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  It.  The 
United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
maintain  such  military  police  along  the  canal 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  It  against 
lawlessness  and  disorder. 

3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
revlctual  nor  take  any  stores  In  the  canal 
except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary; 
and  the  transit  of  such  vessels  through  the 
canal  shall  be  efifected  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  In  accordance  with  the  Regula- 
tions In  force,  and  with  only  such  Intermis- 
sion as  may  result  from  the  necessities  of 
the  service. 

Prizes  shaU  be  In  all  respects  subject  to 
the  same  Rulee  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  bellig- 
erents. 

4.  No  belligerent  sball  embark  or  disem- 
bark troojw,  munitions  of  war,  or  warlike  ma- 
terials in  the  canal,  except  In  case  of  acci- 
dental hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  in  such 
case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all 
possible  dispatch. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall 
apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal,  wlthm 
8  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of  war 
of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain  In  such 
waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at 
any  one  time,  except  in  case  of  distress,  and 
in  such  case,  sball  depart  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one  belligerent 
shall  not  depart  wlthta  twenty-four  hotirs 
from  the  departure  ol  a  vessel  of  war  of 
the  other  belligerent. 

6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings, 
and  all  works  necesssary  to  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  canal 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty,  and  \n  time  of  war, 
as  m  time  of  peace,  shall  enjoy  complete 
Immunity  from  attack  or  Injury  by  belUg- 
erents.  and  from  acta  calculated  to  Impair 
their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 


ARTICLE  IV 

[S  35]  It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  or  of  the  International 
relations  of  the  country  or  countries  tra- 
versed by  the  before-mentioned  canal  shall 
affect  the  general  principle  of  neutralization 
or  the  obligation  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  under  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE   V 

(§36)  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  by  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty; and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  or  at  London  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  within  six  months  from  the 
date  hereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty  and  there- 
unto affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington,  the  18th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one, 

[SEAL] 

John  Hay 

[SEAL] 

Pauncefote. 


'  This  Treaty  superseded  the  Convention  of 
1850    (Clayton-Bulwer   Treaty),    {  1    et   seq.. 


ante 


>  For  Convention  of  April  19,  1850,  see  S  1 
et  seq.,  ante. 


KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Kiwanis 
International,  which  is  headquartered  in 
my  home  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  has  added  to  its  distinc- 
tion as  an  outstanding  service  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  today. 

Kiwanis  International  is  meeting  the 
charge  that  service  clubs  are  knife -and- 
fork  groups  that  meet,  eat,  and  run.  It 
is  doing  this  by  the  effective  method  of 
Increasingly  speaking  out  on  the  issues  of 
the  day — not  in  a  partisan  vein — ^but 
speaking  out  on  basic  principles  that  are 
meaningful  and  also  providing  a  forum 
for  varying  points  of  view,  in  the  sound 
belief  that  proper  and  wise  decisions  can 
and  will  only  be  made  by  citizens  who 
have  and  imderstand  the  facts. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  more  than  270,000  members  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  the  outstand- 
ing resolutions  which  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Kiwanis  International — some 
4,300  strong — approved  during  the  52d 
Annual  Convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, June  25  to  29,  in  Houston,  Tex. 

The  resolutions  are: 
1.  Reaffirmation  of  Faith  in  a  Svpreme 
Being 
Klwanians  point  with  pride  to  the  first 
Constitutional  Object  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, "To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  to  the  material  values 
of  life."  and  believe  that  God  works  through 
His  children,  and  that  His  presence  is  dem- 
onstrated In  the  lives  of  those  who  worship 
a  Supreme  Being. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  all  Klwanians 
reaffirm  and  demonstrate  their  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being  by  actively  participating  in 
and  supporting  their  respective  religions,  and 
by  advocating  the  application  of  spiritual 
and  moral  values  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  our  nations. 

2.  Voluntary  Prayer  in  Public  Schools 
Klwanians  believe  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  God- 
fearing men  who  Intended  that  the  Con- 
stitution permit  freedom  of  worship  and 
prayer.  The  restriction  of  voluntary  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  or  worship  Is  a  di- 
rect violation  of  these  rights. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Kiwanis 
clubs  through  their  members: 
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1.  Work  toward  alerting  the  community 
to  the  Importance  of  making  voluntary. 
non-deaomlnatlonal  prayer  in  public  schools 
an  Uiali«nAble  right 

2.  Urge  the  support  and  the  adoption  of 
an  ameiuUnent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  substantially  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  Corisututlon  shall 
prohibit  the  authority  administering  any 
school,  school  system,  educational  Institu- 
tion or  other  public  buildings  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  from  prtivldlng  for  or  permit- 
ting the  voluntary  participation  by  students 
or  other*  tn  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer. 

3.  RzarcCT  fob  the  Flags  of  Ouk  Nation 

The  flag  Is  the  visual  manifestation  and 
symbol  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  a  na- 
tion. It  represents  the  Ideals  of  Its  past,  the 
glory  of  Its  present  and  the  hopes  of  Its  fu- 
ture. Around  a  nation's  flag  revolves  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country,  noble  concepts 
of  the  human  heart  Respect  for  the  flag  re- 
veals the  finer  elements  in  the  Individual. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Klwanlans 
everywhere  Issue  a  clarion  call  for  sincere  re- 
spect, honor  and  reverence  fur  the  flags  of 
our  nations  and  the  high  ideals  portrayed  In 
their  shimmering  folds,  and  that  each  Kl- 
wanlan  rigidly  observe  all  formalities  pre- 
scribed for  according  proper  respect  to  the 
flag  of  his  nation. 

4.  VimwD  Statbs  and  Ca.v^da — Or 8  Hcrttacb 
No  two  countries  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  more  endowed  by  their 
Creator  than  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  countries  of  Klwanls  origin. 

Our  towering  forests,  rushing  rivers  and 
other  reeourcea  beyond  comprehension  are 
Ood-glven  assets  which  we  should  forever 
cherish.  However,  the  greatest  of  our  assets 
is  the  close  association  and  friendly  rapport 
developed  over  the  years  by  the  citizens  of 
both  oountrles,  each  country  having  a  heri- 
tage of  which  It  can  be  Justly  proud. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Klwanls 
International  continually  foster  and  pro- 
mote this  association,  endeavoring  to  widen 
understanding  and  strengthen  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries,  and  dramatize 
thia  relationship  as  a  pattern  to  be  emulated 
by  all  nations. 

6.  Orm   KrwANTS  FA»m.T 

Klwanls,  Circle  K  and  Key  Club  are  the 
three  components  of  the  Klwanls  Family. 
Oar  pride  tn  this  association  Is  of  paramount 
Importance  aikd  each  organization  needs 
the  encouragement  and  inspiration  which 
come  from  this  relationship.  Sponsorship  of 
our  two  youth  organizations  Is  a  goal  to- 
ward which  all  Klwanls  clubs  should  aspire. 

The  participation  of  individual  Klwanlans 
In  Circle  K  and  Key  Club  meetings,  pro- 
grams and  activities  Is  a  cardinal  aspect  of 
our  sponsorship.  These  young  men  are  our 
futtire  leaders,  and  through  our  examples 
we  must  guide  them  toward  meaningful  ded- 
icated personal  service.  Klwanlans  should 
live  the  tyi>e  of  adult  life  and  set  the  pat- 
tern we  would  like  our  youth  to  emulate. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  each  Kl- 
wanls club  sponsoring  a  Circle  K  or  Key 
Club  fulfill  its  obligations  of  sponsorship 
thus  helping  these  young  men  to  achieve 
their  greatest  potential. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Klwanls  clubs 
make  every  effort  to  strengthen  and  improve 
effective  communication  among  our  orga- 
nizations and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
youth  of  our  nations. 

6.  Respect  for  Law  a.vd  Order 
In  these  days,  certain  groups  have  in- 
flamed the  uninformed  and  the  discon- 
tened.  promised  them  the  Utopia  of  some- 
thing for  nothing,  encouraged  them  to  want 
democracy   and   freedom   without   responsi- 


bility, and  confused  license  with  liberty. 
Such  activity  has  undermined  the  respect 
for  law  which  is  necessiiry  U  an  orderly 
civilization  is  to  be  maintained. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  all 
Klwanlans: 

1  Make  known  our  belief  In  the  right  of 
the  people  of  a  free  society  to  defend  them- 
selves, their  estxibllshments,  and  their  l.iws. 
and  to  Insist  that  changes  In  laws  be  made 
only  In  accordance  with  contltutlonal 
prriccdures 

2  Deplore  the  lack  of  civility  and  respon- 
sibility which  hits  swept  our  nations  In  re- 
cent times,  and  publicly  condemn  those 
who  flout  and  disregard  our  laws. 

3  Condemn  all  those  who  tend  lo  glamor- 
ize and  m.'tke  heroos  of  those  who  engender 
strife  and  disrespect  for  law. 

4  Realert  all  men  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munist technique  Is  to  disrupt,  divide  and 
destroy 

5  Implore  men  of  goixl  will  everywhere  to 
Instill  in  all  people  by  precept  and  example 
a  respect  for  law  and  the  determination  to 
maintain  order. 

6  Express  their  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  many  able  and  conscientious  law  en- 
forcement officers  for  their  dedicated  services. 

7    SAfTTiY-  Ota  iNDiviar.u.  Responsibii-itt 

Death  Is  Inevitable,  but  It  parades  our 
highways  to  the  extent  that  all  moionsis  ap- 
proach a  rendezvous  with  It  dally.  Klwanls 
must  make  a  major  thrust  to  arrest  this 
deplorable  carnage. 

The  individual  behind  the  wheel  is  the 
key  factor  In  curbing  the  high  accident  rate. 
Mechanical  safety  equipment,  and  the  engi- 
neering and  structural  design  uf  safe  traffic 
ways  are  not  enough.  The  driver's  action  or 
reaction,  technique  and  behavior  are  largely 
Influence  by  attitude,  physical  fitness,  pre- 
vious training  and  education. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  safety  In 
the  home,  In  Industry,  on  the  farm  and 
around  water. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Klwajilana 
accept  Individual  responsibility  to  reduce 
this  high  accident  rate  and  Klwanls  clube 
promote  safety  through: 

1.  Urging  rigid  enforcement  of  all  traffic 
laws  and  ordinances  and  the  imposition  of 
effective  penalties  upon  convicted  violators. 

2.  Placing  and  erecting  placards,  stickers 
and  safety  signs. 

3.  Distributing  Klwanls  and  other  safely 
publicity  materials  to  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

4.  Encouraging  and  co-sponsoring  driver 
training  and  education  courses  and  the 
adoption  of  uniform  traffic  laws. 

5.  Cooperating  with  all  national,  state,  pro- 
vincial and  local  traffic  safety  programs. 

8.  Aj»  and  Water  Pollution 

The  desecration  of  our  God-given  resources 
by  the  p>ollutlon  of  air  and  water  Is  a  menace 
to  mankind. 

Streams  and  rivers  which  were  once  pure 
and  beautiful  are  being  p>olluted  to  the  [xilnt 
where  their  life-giving  qualities  are  critically 
impaired.  Contamination  of  the  air  by  Indus- 
trial. automotU'e  and  other  noxious  gasses  Is 
endangering  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Klwanlans, 
by  Individual  and  club  action: 

1  Urge  their  legislative  representatives  to 
Institute,  support  and  enact  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  condition. 

2.  Call  upon  all  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties to  strictly  enforce  legislation  dealing 
with  pollution. 

3.  Initiate  and  co-sponsor  educational  and 
action  programs  designed  to  alert  all  citi- 
zens to  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and 
Inform  them  of  the  practices  and  abuses 
which  endanger  these  valuable  resources 

4  Commend  and  recognize  Individuals.  In- 
dustries and  institutions  who  by  voluntary 
action  are  helping  to  overcome  this  problem. 


9.  Vietnam 


The  United  States  and  other  nations  of  ths 
free  world  are  engaged  In  mon.U  combat 
with  the  doctrine  and  the  forces  of  commu- 
nl.sm  TJie.se  forces  have  as  their  sole  aim 
the  destruction  and  deleat  of  the  free  world. 
The  curront  point  <!f  contact  with  these 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  the  freedom  of  mil- 
lions of  people  is  at  stake  Members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  dying  every  day  that  these 
people  may  remain  free. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  reacknowl- 
edge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  men  and 
women  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  nations 
and  express  to  them  our  full  support. 

Furthermore  we  encourage  those  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  lo  bring  this  con- 
flict to  a  quick  and  victorious  conclusion. 
protecting  tlie  valiant  South  Vietnamese 
people  from  any  and  all  future  commuiilstlc 
aggression. 

10.  Preserving  Our  iNDivmrAL  Freedoms 

With  every  privilege  and  right  there  Is  a 
responsibility;  therefore  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  assume  his  responsibilities 
In  a  free  society. 

Therefore,  be  It  re.solved  that  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational calls  upon  Us  members  to: 

1.  Accept  the  re.sponslbillties  which  each 
has  In  our  free  society. 

2  Preserve  economic  freedom  by  actively 
promoting  the  free  enterprise  system. 

3.  Carefully  select  and  vote  In  all  elections 
for  those  possessed  with  the  capacity,  the 
ability  and  the  will  to  make,  Interpiret  and 
enforce  the  laws  that  will  preserve  oui 
freedoms. 

4.  Make  our  views  on  current  Issues  known 
to  those  In  authority. 

5.  Demand  the  full  application  of  the  sys- 
tems of  checks  and  balances  prescribed  for 
our  governments. 

6.  Alert  all  citizens  to  the  dangers  which 
excessive  bureaucracy  in  government  poses 
to  our  freedom. 

Special,  New  Nations  in  Kiwanis 
Since  our  last  International  Convention, 
Klwanls  has  expanded  Into  new  areas.  New 
additions  to  the  Klwanls  family  of  nations 
Include  Australia.  Colombia,  Denmark,  New 
Zealand.  Nicaragua,  and  Sweden. 

New  Klwanls  Clubs  in  these  nations  have 
adopted  the  objects  of  Klwanls  International 
and  are  bringing  them  to  new  life  as  new 
Klwanlans  give  service  to  their  fellow  men 
and  to  their  communities.  The  efforts  of 
these  new  wearers  of  the  "K"  will  be  reflected 
in  the  Increased  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
their  communities.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  ex- 
pansion of  Klwanls  wlU  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  the  dele- 
gates of  the  52d  convention  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational extend  you  a  hand  of  friendship, 
we  welcome  you  Into  the  fellowship  of  Kl- 
wanls and  seek  your  coop>€ratlon  In  our  ef- 
forts to  build  a  better  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  delegates  to  Klwanls  International 
for  their  wisdom  in  electing  one  of  my 
outstanding  constituents,  as  a  trustee  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  a  2-year  term 
beginning  August  1.  That  individual  is 
Roy  W.  Davis,  of  Homewood.  111.,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicaco  and 
the  current  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
International  Foundation.  Roy  Davis' 
attributes  are  many.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Davis'  background;  a  speech  entitled 
••The  Ghettos  of  Indifference,"  which  he 
delivered   to  his  own  Kiwanis  Club  of 
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Chicago  recently;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Make  It  Your  Foundation."  pub- 
lished in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Klwanls 
magazine,  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Kiwanis  Foundation,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Trustee:   Rot  W.   Davis, 
Chicago,  III. 

SfALinCATlONS    IN    KIWANIS    EXPERIENCE 

Positions   in   club 
Present:  Director,  Chicago  Klwanls  Foun- 
dations (Since  1957) . 

Past:  President,  Secretary.  Director  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Positions  in  district 

Past:    Lieutenant    Governor,    Gtovernor- 
elect.  Governor,  Secretary.  Chairman  of  sev- 
eral committees. 

Positions  in   Kiwanis    InterTiational 

Present:  Member,  Special  International 
Committee  on  Organization  Study.  Trustee, 
The  Klwanls  Foundation.  Incorp>orated  since 
1961.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  President  of  The  Klwanls  Foundation 
since  1964. 

Past:  Member,  International  Committee 
on  Support  of  Churches  In  Their  Spiritual 
Alms. 

HojT  iongr  a  Kiwanian?  19  years. 

Of  what  Kiwanis  Club  first  a  member? 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

aUALinCATIONS     IN     GENERAL 

Business  or  Profession:  Banker.  Age  54. 

Education:  Graduate,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce.  President  of 
Chicago  Campus  Class  1943.  Awarded  Delta 
Sigma  PI  key  "highest  rank  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness." Graduate  School  of  Banking,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  1950. 

Perjonaltfj/,  Ability,  etc.:  Organizational, 
administrative,  and  public  speaking  abilltlef 
have  been  demonstrated  In  professional, 
community,  religious,  as  well  as  Klwanls 
circles. 

Positions  in  or  Service  to: 

City:  Chairman,  Chicago  Trades  and  In- 
dustries. American  Cancer  Society.  Home- 
ward-Flossmoor  Community  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
Member,  Laymen's  Committee  Billy  Graham 
Greater  Chicago  Crusade.  Director,  South- 
Suburban  Family  Counseling  Service. 

State:  Member.  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Trade  or  Professional  Organizations:  Mem- 
ber, American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Ciinc,  Philanthropic  and  other  organiza- 
tions: Lay  minister,  St.  Paul  Community 
Church  since  1958.  Church  School  Superin- 
tendent. 1952  to  1958.  Treasurer,  Bethany 
Brethren  Hospital.  Trustee,  Bethany  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

In  what  specific  ways  and  for  what  specific 
reasons  could  he  add  strength  to  and  be  of 
service  on  the  International  Board  of  Trust- 
ees: Broad  Kiwanis  service  with  years  ex- 
perience has  been  enhanced  by  service  on 
Special  International  Committee  on  Organl- 
zaUonal  Study.  Klwanls  Foundation  has  pro- 
|w«Bed  noticeably  under  Davis'  direction. 
Davis  would  bring  to  the  Board  a  wealth 
ot  professional  financial  experience  aa  well 
as  broad  knowledge  of  civic  and  community 
endeavors. 

General  Facts:  Married.  Wife,  Evelyn.  Son, 
Bryan,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  also  married, 
daughter,  Nancy,  Is  a  Senior  at  Northern 
Illinois  University.  MUltary:  Served  with  the 
U.S.  Army.  Member,  American  Legion. 

The  Ghettos  of  iNDrfTERENCi 
(An  address  by  Roy  W.  Davis) 
(Note.— R.    w.    DavU    is    Vice    President. 
Continental    Illinois     NaUonal     Bank     and 


Trust  Company  of  Chicago;  President.  Kl- 
wanls Foundation,  Incorporated;  Past  Gov- 
ernor, Illinois-Iowa  District  of  Kiwanis 
International;  Past  President.  Klwanls  Club 
of  Chicago;  Lay  Minister,  St.  Paul  (Com- 
munity Church,  Homewood;  Trustee.  Beth- 
any Brethren  Hospital.  Chicago;  Member 
Advisory  Committee,  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary.  Oak  Brook.) 

Recently  I  read  a  book  the  Title  of  which 
continues  to  haunt  me.  It  was  called  "The 
Ghetto  of  Indifference."  All  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  the  ghettos  of  our  inner  cities 
and  deplore  the  living  conditions  of  those 
who  must  make  their  homes  In  these  areas. 
Too  often  we  say  about  them,  "Such  persons 
just  don't  seem  to  care." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  Is  another 
"ghetto"  of  equal  concern.  Strangely,  such 
ghettos  are  not  limited  to  the  slum  areas  of 
our  cities.  More  and  more  people  everywhere 
"just  don't  seem  to  care,"  about  the  other 
fellow.  Nor  do  they  care  particularly  about 
country.  C3od.  the  law  of  the  land,  or  right 
versus  "the  establishment."  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Is  a  current  hero  to  many  people 
simply  because  he  haa  presumably  beaten 
the  establishment.  If  he  can  get  money  out 
of  the  government,  "why  not?" — everybody 
else  does.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  really  care 
about  our  government — Its  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  "Free  enterprise"  and  the  profit 
system  oome  In  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
abuse  among  our  so  called  Intellectuals  on 
campuses  everywhere. 

"The  Dangerous  man,"  as  Elton  Trueblood 
remarked,  "is  not  the  man  who  doubts — but 
the  man  who  does  not  care."  But  this  Ghetto 
is  even  more  subtle — ^It  promotes  the  philos- 
ophy of  avoldUm.  In  a  recent  article  en- 
titled "Memoirs  of  a  PTA  Dropout,"  Roger 
Price,  editor  and  publlaber  of  America's 
newest  zany  magazine  called  "Grump"  wrote : 

"Avoldlsm,  a  dynamic  example  of  New 
Thought,  which  I  founded  several  years  ago. 
Is  known  primarily  as  the  only  discovered 
cure  for  the  Inability  to  cope  with  life — or 
copelessness.  Its  basic  principle  is  simple. 
An  avoidlst  avoids.  Charter  Member  Peter 
Hlllarlon  recently  summed  up  the  basic 
theory  when  asked  why  he  had  never  climbed 
Mt.  Everest.  'Because  It's  there'  he  said  with 
calm  assurance.  It  Is  men  like  Hlllarlon  who 
inspire  us  all  to  greater  depths  of  lethargy 
and  nonpartlclpatlon." 

To  be  sure  this  Is  a  "tong^e-ln-cheek" 
article — but  there's  an  element  of  truth  In  It. 
I  live  In  Homewood.  Our  sister  village  imme- 
diately to  the  south  Is  Flossmoor.  The  Dally 
News  recently  carried  an  article  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Flossmoor  are  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  g;roup  In  the  entire  middle-west.  Yet 
recently  the  Homewood  Flossmoor  Star,  our 
local  newspaper,  carried  an  article  by  the 
local  police  chief  which  begged  residents  to 
let  the  police  know  of  any  susplclotis  char- 
acters or  unusual  events  which  should  be  In- 
vestigated. It  pointed  out  recent  burglaries  In 
broad  daylight  In  the  sight  of  residents  who 
did  not  report  them  because  they  "did  not 
want  to  get  involved."  Is  this  a  Qbetto?  Of 
course  It  is — a  Ghetto  of  Indifference. 

We  In  Klwanls  must  be  dedicated  to  per- 
sonal Involvement.  A  man  who  wears  the  "K" 
is  the  man  who  cares.  The  Ghetto  of  Indiffer- 
ence has  no  place  In  Klwanls.  for  our  mem- 
bers are  dedicated  to  service  above  self.  Yes. 
Klwanls  Is  a  service  club.  Sometimes  we  are 
asked,  "Can't  you  be  of  service  without  join- 
ing a  club?"  Of  course,  but  the  fact  Is  we 
probably  would  not  serve  if  we  had  to  do  it 
alone.  Our  real  purpose  Is  to  do  together 
that  which  we  cannot  or  would  not  do  alone. 
Can  you  Imagine  me  selling  peanuts  at  the 
comer  of  LaSalle  and  Jackson  Boulevards 
wearing  a  silly  hat  and  apron  If  I  was  the 
only  man  in  town  doing  this  project.  Really, 
bankers  are  more  conservative  than  that — 
at  least  we  were  considered  so  until  the 
charge  card  system  was  launched.  But  since 
thousands  of  other  Klwanlans  are  also  selling 


peanuts  on  the  fourth  Friday  of  September 
I  gladly  do  my  share  without  any  embarrass- 
ment and  with  real  pride.  "Doc"  Thrasher 
and  I  have  had  the  block  around  the  Con- 
tinental Bank  Building  for  several  years  and 
we  are  an  effective  team  because  we  work 
together.  Klwanls  Is  a  matter  of  team  work. 

We  In  Kiwanis  must  Join  hands  to  preserve 
our  freedoms.  This  has  been  one  of  our  prime 
objectives  In  Klwanls  for  many  years.  Too 
many  of  us  are  Indifferent  to  the  loss  of  free- 
doms because  we  are  losing  them  Just  a  little 
bit  at  a  time.  In  fact  many  of  us  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  define  freedom.  I  like  the  following 
definitions  by  WUferd  A.  Peterson. 

Freedom  is  a  personal  thing. 

Freedom  Is  an  open  f'oor,  but  you  must 
walk  through  It. 

Freedom  Is  a  ladder,  but  you  must  climb  It. 

Freedom  doesn't  mean  that  you  can  do 
what  you  please,  but  It  does  mean  that  there 
isn't  anything  holding  you  back  from  striv- 
ing to  make  your  finest  dreams  come  true. 

Freedom  is  yours  now,  and  what  you  do 
with  it  is  up  to  you.  You  can  aim^t  the 
highest  goal. 

Freedom  Is  an  Invitation  to  be  creative 
...  to  paint,  sing,  carve,  write,  or  build  ac- 
cording to  your  heart's  desire. 

Freedom  Is  your  right  to  be  yourself,  to 
make  mistakes,  to  fall  and  try  again.  No 
failure  Is  final;  freedom  always  gives  you 
another  chance. 

Freedom  Is  also  a  blessing  to  be  shared, 
for  it  Is  the  opportunity  to  dedicate  your 
life  to  the  service  of  others.  The  fruits  of 
freedom  depend  upon  the  Interaction  of  the 
thoughts,  ideas  and  Ideals  of  men. 

Freedom  is  a  wide  horizon  gleaming  with 
promise.  It  is  your  key  to  an  Inspiring  future. 
The  only  shackles  you  must  break  are  witliln 
you.  You  practice  the  art  of  freedom  when 
you  make  the  most  of  all  that  freedom  offers. 

Freedom  Is  God's  gift  to  you.  "Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  there  Is  liberty."  wrote 
St.  Paul. 

Thank  God  for  your  freedom.  It  Is  what 
makes   life   on   earth   worthwhile. 

Yes.  we  must  preserve  these  freedoms  If 
we  are  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  We  must 
convince  the  academic  world  and  the  young 
people  of  our  day  that  "profits"  are  essential. 
The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject.  "In  a  free  enterprise 
STTstem  there  can  be  no  prosjjerlty  without 
profit.  We  want  a  growing  economy  and  there 
can  be  no  growth  without  Investment  that  is 
Inspired  and  financed  by  profit."  We  In  The 
Klwanls  Foundation,  Inc.  are  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  dissemination  of  objective  in- 
formation about  it.  We  hope  to  produce  a 
motion  picture  film  with  brochures  and  other 
materials  which  tell  the  story  objectively  and 
truthfully.  Our  plans  are  already  well  under- 
way. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  question  we 
as  individual  Klwanlans  ask  of  ourselves  Is 
this,  "Is  my  personal  effort  really  worth- 
while?" Sometimes  we  get  discouraged  and 
think  that  It  doesn't  really  matter  what  we 
think  or  do — we're  so  small — so  Insignificant. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  privileged  to 
attend  our  District  Convention  will  remem- 
ber the  presentations  of  the  Spastic  Paraly- 
sis Research  Foundation.  There  is  no  more 
touchUng  sight  In  the  world  than  to  see  a 
youngster,  now  normal  and  well,  brought 
by  his  parents  to  the  stage  and  glimpse  Doc- 
tor Luis  Amador,  our  director.  Inevitably 
the  youngster  runs  Into  and  is  swept  up  in 
an  emotional  embrace  by  Doctor  Amador. 
No  one  can  hear  his  story  of  helping  these 
youngsters  obtain  a  normal  life  without  a 
glow  of  pride  In  being  a  Kiwanian  who  helps 
in  such  a  worthy  project. 

Not  all  of  us  have  a  starring  role.  Some- 
times the  average  Kiwanian.  way  In  the 
background,  is  the  unsung  hero.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  tour  of  the  prison  in  Tewksbury. 
Massachusetts  a  few  years  ago.  The  visitor 
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waa  conducted  on  the  tour  b;  an  elderly 
lady  whom  we  sh&ll  call  Maude  Jones.  Maude 
had  hoped  to  be  a  missionary,  but  went  to 
work  In  the  prison  to  support  her  orphaned 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  Inquired  If  the 
visitor  would  like  to  see  the  cell  in  which 
Annie  SuUlvan  was  kept  She  described  those 
early  days — how  Annie  was  put  into  the  cell 
In  an  ugly  unruly  mood,  profane  and  vulgar. 
Gradually  Maude  Jones  won  her  confidence. 
In  due  time  Annie  Sullivan  became  a  ration- 
al, normal  person.  Although  she  had  refused 
her  food  at  first,  now  she  and  Maude  became 
friends.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  well- 
to-do  family  in  the  south  called  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  the  Blind  to  ask  If  there  were 
someone  who  might  be  a  companion  to  a 
little  blind  girl  who  was  also  deaf.  Annie 
Sullivan  bad  made  such  a  miraculous  recov- 
ery that  she  was  offered  this  assignment  and 
she  accepted  It.  Her  work  with  the  little 
blind  girl  was  so  successful  that  the  little 
blind  girl  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  our  time — Helen  Keller.  Just  be- 
fore Annie  Sullivan's  death  a  few  years  ago. 
Helen  Keller  stated  publicly.  "If  It  had  not 
been  for  Annie  Sullivan,  the  world  would 
never  have  heard  of  Helen  Keller;  for  I  was 
destined  to  be  In  a  world  of  my  own — a  world 
of  silence  and  darkness  But  it  was  Annie 
Sullivan  who  brought  light  and  life  "  This 
touching  story  was  made  Into  a  motion  pic- 
ture which  won  the  Academy  Award— "The 
Miracle  Worker." 

Anne  Bancroft  starred  In  this  picture.  So 
the  whole  world  knows  the  ftory  of  Annie 
Sullivan  and  of  Helen  Keller,  but  no  one 
ever  heard  of  Maude  Jones.  Yet,  if  Maude 
Jonea  had  not  "cared"  enough  to  win  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Annie  Sullivan 
and  restore  her  to  being  a  normal  person, 
the  story  of  Helen  Keller  would  not  have 
been  poaalble.  I  say  to  you.  eo^/i  one  of  vj. 
though  our  role  may  be  minor — though  the 
world  may  never  have  heard  of  us — that  per- 
son we  teroe — that  person  for  whom  we 
care — Is  Important  and  may  be  a  blessing  to 
all  mankind. 

On  Klwanls  Peanut  Day  In  1966.  a  Klwa- 
nlan  In  Lisle,  Illinois.  Robert  P  Connelly,  lost 
his  life  In  a  vain  but  valiant  effort  to  save 
the  life  of  a  crippled  woman  who  fell  on  the 
railroad  tracks  just  ahead  of  an  onrushlng 
train.  He  cared  enough  to  give  his  life  for 
another.  Klwanls  International  has  ordered 
a  medal  struck  in  his  honor  to  be  given  to 
his  widow  and  daughter  and  Indeed  to  any 
Klwanlan  who  hereafter  may  endanger  life 
and  limb  for  the  sake  of  others.  In  the  Kl- 
wanls Foundation.  Inc  we  have  established 
a  scholarship  for  Colleen  Connelly — the  12 
year  old  daughter  of  Robert.  We  expect  to 
send  her  all  the  way  through  parochial 
school  and  through  college  Contributions 
have  been  received  'rom  all  over  the  land. 
but  we  need  much  more.  Recently  Colleen 
called  to  say  that  she  always  ran  home  when 
she  received  her  report  card  and  showed  It  to 
her  father.  Now  that  her  father  Is  dead  she 
asks  If  I  would  tell  her  "Klwanls  Fathers" 
that  she  got  three  A's  and  three  B's  on  her 
recent  report  card  And  so  I  report  her 
grades  to  you — her  Klwanls  Fathers. 

Qentlemen.  Robert  Connelly  cared  enough 
to  give  his  llfe^wont  you  care  enough  to 
do  your  very  bes".  In  the  service  of  others. 
I  say  to  you  there  is  no  "Ghetto  of  Indif- 
ference" for  the  man  who  wears  the  "K  " 

MAXC    It    YoUH    ForNDATlON 

(By  Roy  W    Davis  i 

"Bob  was  a  man  of  action  " 

Raymond  Miller,  president  of  the  Klwanls 
Club  of  Lisle.  Illinois,  was  talking  about  Bob 
Connelly,  a  member  of  his  club 

On  Kids'  Day  last  fall.  Bob  was  selling 
peanuts  to  Chicago  commuters  at  the  rail- 
road station  In  suburban  Lisle  when  he  saw 
paraplegic  Nancy  Notto  trip  and  fall  In  the 
p.vth  of  an  onrushlng  train  Bob  leaped  to 
save  her,  but  waj>  too  late    Both  were  killed 

Nevertheless,  the  name  of  this  man  of  ac- 


tion will  not  die  The  Klwanls  Foundation 
Is  collecting  for  a  special  fund  of  approxi- 
mately $15,000  that  it  will  administer  to 
guarantee  Bob's  11-year-old  daughter.  Col- 
leen, a  complete  education,  through  paro- 
chial high  school  as  well  as  college  Any  re- 
maining funds  will  go  to  see  other  such 
youngsters  through  school. 

TTils  Is  only  one  part  of  the  continuing 
work  of  the  Klwanls  Foundation,  which  over 
the  years  has  expended  $200,000  In  support 
of  such  programs  as  CQ  (Citizen  Quotient) 
and  the  annual  Kids'  Day  activities.  In 
which  Bob  Connelly  w;is  participating  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  Klwanls  Foundation 
helps  promote  the  work  of  men  of  action 
like  Bob  It  also  functions  as  a  receptacle  and 
distributor  for  the  funds  donated  to  further 
the  service  work  of  Klwanls  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Foundation  concentrates  on  activities 
that  normally  would  be  considered  too  broad 
In  scope  for  any  individual  club  or  district 
to  handle.  The  Connelly  case  Is  an  example. 
Actually,  the  fund  originated  with  the 
Klwanls  Club  of  Lisle  But  as  problems  of  ad- 
ministering the  funds  mounted,  and  when 
the  club  learned  that  the  Connelly  family 
might  move  out  of  the  state.  Lisle  Klwanlans 
turned  to  the  Klwanls  Foundation  Soon, 
with  the  Foundation's  supp<3rt,  a  special 
Connelly  Medal  will  be  struck.  It  will  be 
awarded  to  others  who  live  up  to  the  same 
high  Ideals  of  heroism  and  selflessness  that 
made  Bob  Connelly  the  man  he  was 

The  Lisle  club  has  not  lost  touch  with  the 
Connellys,  however.  When  she  received  her 
report  card  at  school.  Colleen  always  brought 
It  home  to  Dad.  Now  she  reports  to  her 
"Klwanls  Fathers."  Recently,  she  called  them 
to  say  that  she  had  earned  three  A's  and  a  B 
at  Sacred  Heart  Academy 

The  Klwanlfi  Foundation  Is  currently  ei- 
pandlng  Its  programs  One  objective  Is  to 
explain  free  enterprise  to  youth  The  Foun- 
dation already  has  donated  $1000  to  the 
Klwanls  Freedom  Leadership  prt)gram,  one 
of  whose  activities  Is  to  demonstrate  that 
business  profits  can  serve  a  worthy  function 
in  society  It  has  also  begun  to  raise  the 
first  $35,000  to  finance  a  campaign  for  this 
purpose  Now  being  planned  are  a  series  of 
films  and  brochures,  a  speakers'  bureau,  and 
a   national   advertising  campaign. 

The  Foundation  receives  money  from  nu- 
merous sources.  Many  districts  have  given 
bequests  dedicated  to  outstanding  Klwa- 
nlans The  Florida  District  contributed  $1200 
In  memory  of  Past  Governor  Roy  Brewton. 
Texas-Oklahoma  gave  $1300  In  Past  Presi- 
dent O  Sam  Cummlngs'  name.  Alabama  re- 
membered former  Trustee  Nelson  Fuller  with 
$1600.  The  Southwest  District  awarded  the 
Klwanls  Foundation  $1000  for  Past  Governor 
Bill  Blair  And  recently  the  Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan  District  honored  Past  Interna- 
tional President  I  R  WItthuhn  with  a  $1000 
bequest  In  his  name  A  donation  of  $20  al- 
lows Individuals  to  become  Klwanls  Foun- 
dation Fellow  for  a  year  Those  who  can  con- 
tribute $100  or  more,  either  In  one  lump  sum 
or  yearly  $20  Installments,  become  Life  Foun- 
dation Fellows  Each  Foundation  Fellow  re- 
ceives a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the 
Foundation,  each  Life  Fellow  a  handsome 
wall  plaque 

The  Klwanls  Foundation.  Incorporated. 
does  not  compete  In  Its  activities  with  club 
and  district  foundation.^  nor  does  It  limit 
Itself  to  raising  money,  as  It  Is  doing  for  the 
Connelly  Fund  The  Klwanls  Foundation  Is 
your  foundation  It  seeks  both  your  help  and 
your  guidance. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ARE  HISTORI- 
CALLY AN  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
CERN^SENATE  SHOULD  RATIFT 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS- 
CHI 

Mr.    PROXMIRE     Mr.    President,    on 
July  6,    1941,  In  a  forceful  message  to 


Congress.  President  Roosevelt  stated  that 
among  the  Allied  war  alms  was  the 
achievement  of  four  freedoms  "every- 
where In  the  world" :  Freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from 
fear.  In  August  of  that  year,  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  the  latter  two  freedoms 
by  signing  the  Atlantic  Charter, 

On  the  first  of  January,  in  1942,  the 
26  United  Nations  declared,  in  Washing- 
ton, "that  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies  is  essential  to  preserve  human 
rights," 

When  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
were  made  public  In  October  of  1944 
with  only  one  brief  and  subordinate  ref- 
ence  to  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  strong  popular  sentiment  was 
aroused  to  remedy  tiiis  defect.  Accred- 
ited consultants  to  the  U,S,  delegation 
pressed  for  a  more  prominent  recogni- 
tion of  human  rights  at  the  1945  San 
Francisco  Conference.  These  42  non- 
governmental organizations,  mostly  rep- 
resenting churches,  labor,  education,  and 
business,  pressed  particularly  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission.  These  efforts 
led  directly  to  the  Inclusion  of  seven  spe- 
cific references  to  "human  rights"  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  pledge  of  all  members 
"to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  Organization  for 
the  achievement  of  universal  respect  for. 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." — Articles  55-56,  U.N.  Charter. 

In  his  closing  address  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  President  Truman 
noted: 

Under  this  document  (the  Charter)  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  the  framing  of  an 
International  bUl  of  rights,  acceptable  to  all 
nations  Involved.  That  bUl  of  rights  will  be 
aa  much  a  part  of  International  life  as  our 
own  Bin  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

On  July  28,  1945,  after  33  days  of  con- 
sideration the  Senate  ratified  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  2. 

As  a  party  to  the  multilateral  treaty 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  United  States  has  already  committed 
Itself  to  the  principle  that  human  rights 
are  an  International  concern.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  during  this,  the  90th 
Congress,  have  been  handed  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  can  reaffirm  the  commitment 
to  the  human  rights  made  22  years  ago. 
By  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the 
five  human  rights  conventions  pending 
In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, we  can  reassert  U.S.  leadership 
In  a  field  which,  because  of  our  inexcus- 
able inactivity,  has  been  permitted  to 
fall. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  COMPETITION 
IS  THE  ANSWER 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  the  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  has  centered  around 
the  immediate  short-term  effect  of  vari- 
ous programs  that  have  inhibited  over- 
seas   expansion    of    American    industry. 
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Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  effect  such  stifling  will  have  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  I  have  said  again 
and  again  that  this  type  of  negative  ap- 
proach Is  totally  self-defeating.  The  net 
result  of  these  policies  will  be  to  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  our  future  pay- 
ments problems.  The  revenues  that  might 
have  been  generated  to  eventually  over- 
come the  deficits  wUl  not  be  forthcoming 
and  we  will  find  ourselves  floating  in  a 
backwater  of  self-imposed  economic  iso- 
lation. I  have  also  said  many  times  that 
once  American  industry  makes  up  its 
mind  to  do  so.  It  can  outsell  and  out- 
produce anyone,  anywhere.  That  is  the 
basic  strength  of  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  the  noted  syn- 
dicated columnist,  has  written  what  I 
call  a  reaffirmation  of  the  "can  do"  spirit 
that  makes  this  country  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic power  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  for  small  business 
to  become  actively  Involved  in  Interna- 
tional sales  programs.  The  resentment 
of  our  trading  partners  toward  some  of 
our  industrial  giants  that  have  plants 
abroad  would  make  involvement  of 
smaller  companies  a  "natural,"  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  puts  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity that  is  needed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  chronic  deficits.  It  represents  the  kind 
of  positive  thinking  that  should  also 
characterize  our  domestic  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  column 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  7.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUALL    IND0STBT    AND   FOBEICN    T&AOE 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
WllU  Schlamm,  the  veteran  of  a  score  of 
Journalistic  wars  since  he  first  challenged 
Hitler  from  an  editorial  post  as  editor  of 
Peace  Prize  winner  Carl  von  Ossletsky's 
"Weltbuehne"  In  Prague,  was  In  the  United 
States  recently.  Willi,  who  now  writes  and 
lectures  In  West  Germany,  said  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Ills  last — and  "probably  losing" — 
flght.  which  Is  to  take  a  pro-American  side 
In  a  continent  that  more  and  more  tends  to 
make  anti-Americanlam  its  all-consuming 
passion. 

Willi  told  me  about  his  sessions  with  West 
German  bigwig  poUtlcos  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  economic  competition.  It  seems  that  the 
Germans  particularly  resent  American  oU 
companies.  American  automobile  competi- 
tion, and  American  computers.  This  makes 
no  sense  to  WlUl,  for  the  Germans  arent 
In  the  oil  business,  their  Volkswagens  give 
them  an  edge  in  any  foreign  car  market,  and 
Europeans  must  have  access  to  American 
computers  if  they  are  to  do  good  business  on 
their  own.  But  it  Is  emotion  that  counts 
with  the  poUtlcos;  U.S.  oil.  automobile  and 
computer  companies  are  "big."  and  they 
serve  admirably  as  devils  because  everybody 
can  see  them. 

Since  emotions  can't  be  fought  head  on,  it 
would  seem  a  "natural"  for  the  United  States 
to  help  promote  the  overseas  activities  of  Its 
smaller  businesses.  Smallness  always  give 
protective  coloraUon.  Yet  90  per  cent  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  have  no  export  sales  program. 
*nd  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  no 
parUcular  interest  in  them.  The  "little  man" 
«™ply  lacks  the  personnel,  the  linguistic 
Baowledge,  the  flnancing,  and  the  "feel"  for 
adventure  that  are  needed  to  Uke  his  prod- 
uct oreraeas. 


This  iB  particularly  unfortunate  in  this 
time  of  our  adverse  balance  of  payments, 
for  if  only  10,000  out  of  our  total  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  small  manufacturers  could 
manage  to  net  $200,000  each  from  foreign 
licensing  and  sales,  our  International  deficit 
would  be  completely  eradicated. 

Without  any  particular  encouragement 
from  Washington,  a  few  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans have  been  trying  to  set  up  "In  between" 
companies  to  serve  small  manufacturers 
who  can't  go  abroad  on  their  own. 

Some  of  the  names  In  this  field  are  the 
International  Research  Consultants,  Pegasus 
International,  Porter  International,  and  Na- 
tional Patent  Development  Corporation. 
Porter  International,  for  example,  was  created 
to  do  licensing  on  a  fee  basis  by  Paul  Porter, 
once  a  government  administrator  of  U.S.  aid 
to  Greece.  Old  established  U.S.  firms  such 
as  Arthur  D.  Little  are  in  the  foreign  licens- 
ing field,  too. 

Europeans  may  hate  U.S.  business  In  gen- 
eral, but  they  don't  bate  U.S.  techniques,  and 
patents  in  particular.  Thus  General  Motors 
may  be  a  devil  abroad,  but  nobody  knows 
enough  about  Its  hundreds  of  suppliers  to 
give  them  horns.  So  why  not  push  what  the 
suppliers  have  to  give?  And  this  goes  for  all 
makers  of  small  components,  not  Just  the 
ones  who  help  QM  make  the  Opel  car  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  sure-fire  method  of  pushing  this  sort 
of  business  has  been  pioneered  by  Eugene 
Lang's  Resources  and  Facilities  Corporation, 
or  Refac,  which  began  its  European  opera- 
tions 15  years  ago.  It  started  its  business 
with  a  general  franchise  to  license  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Hell-Coll  Corporation's  screw 
thread  inserts  abroad.  Hell-Coll  is  a  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  company  whose  rise  has  helped 
the  famous  Hat  City  to  overcome  its  dis- 
astrous dependence  on  the  declining  market 
for  men's  headgear.  By  making  use  of  the 
"In  between"  knowledge  of  Lang's  "Refac," 
Hell-CoU  has  successfully  penetrated  nine 
countries  which  are  now  manufacturing  its 
products  under  license  agreements.  Refac, 
for  its  own,  now  lists  Its  presentation  of  Heli- 
Coil  as  only  one  of  a  nimiber  of  licensing 
and  Joint  venture  relationships  In  foreign 
lands.  With  300  such  relationships  in  23 
countries  on  five  continents.  It  has  created 
an  annual  business  turnover  of  more  than 
$100  million.  Royalties  have  an  appreciable 
impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Lang  thinks  he  represents  the  way  of  the 
future.  He  has  a  plan  for  creating  a  multi- 
plicity of  small  business  trade  corporations 
with  foreign  licensing  connections  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  could  be  worth 
more  than  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  GREAT 
LAKES  FLEET 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
port  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  be- 
come major  centers  of  foreign  commerce 
as  well  as  busy  ports  for  domestic  trade. 
The  Duluth-Superior  harbor  area  is  now 
second  only  to  New  York  among  Ameri- 
can ports  in  the  amount  of  total  tonnage 
handled  each  year.  A  large  percentage 
of  American  exports  flow  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region  to  ports  throughout  the 
world.  Clearly  this  bustling  of  commer- 
cial activity  has  brought  great  benefits 
to  both  the  contiguous  States  and  the 
country  at  large. 

One  might  asstmie  from  this  situation 
that  the  Great  Lakes  merchant  fleet  is 
In  a  condition  of  imprecedented  pros- 
perity. Unfortimately,  this  is  not  true. 
^American  Great  Lakes  gross  tonnage  has 
dropped  by  over  500.000  tons,  while  that 


our  of  Canadian  neighbors  has  increased 
by  roughly  the  same  amount.  The  aver- 
age age  of  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  has 
grown  older,  whereas  new  Canadian 
ships  are  being  constructed  and  refur- 
bished. Moreover,  because  of  the  Sea- 
way, a  large  proportion  of  the  import- 
export  trade  is  now  carried  on  European, 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
ships.  It  is  deplorable  that  American 
Great  Lakes  shipping  is  not  sharing 
more  in  the  expansion  of  trade  on  our 
newest  coastline. 

Increased  foreign  trade  does  not  make 
this  situation  Inevitable;  I  have  just 
pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  merchant 
fleet,  which  was  put  in  the  same  position 
by  the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  has  pros- 
pered. This  is  due  largely  to  progressive 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
keep  Its  merchant  fleet  healthy.  So  far 
our  own  Government  has  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem. 

An  extremely  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  crisis  facing  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping industry,  with  proposals  for  what 
can  be  done,  has  recently  been  prepared 
by  the  Andrew  Furuseth  Foundation  for 
Maritime  Research.  This  report  appeared 
in  the  May  1967,  edition  of  the  District 
2  Marine  Engineer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  District  2  Marine  Engineer,  May 
1967] 

A  S'TBONG  Great  Lakes  Fleet  Is  Necessary 
TO  Our  Economy  and  Secoeity;  We  Pres- 
ently Have  Neither  and  Need  Both 

(Following  is  the  April,  1967  report  of  the 
Andrew  Furuseth  Foundation  for  Maritime 
Research.  The  Foundation,  which  has  Its 
headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  financed 
by  contributions  from  SIU  and  District  2 
MEBA  shipowners  in  the  offshore  field  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  contributions,  amount- 
ing to  15c  a  day  per  man,  are  made  under 
terms  of  the  Union  contracts  with  the  oper- 
ators. 

(The  goal  of  the  Foundation  Is  to  provide 
useful  Information  for  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration aimed  at  strengthening  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet.  The  Foundation  is  named 
in  honor  of  Andrew  Furuseth,  long-time  Sec- 
retary-Treasury of  the  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific  and  one  of  tiie  greatest  fighters  for 
the  rights  of  U.S.  merchant  seamen. 

(The  crowning  achievement  of  Furuseth's 
21  years  of  lobbying  in  Congress  was  passage 
of  the  Seaman's  Act  of  1951,  which  emanci- 
pated seamen  from  virtual  serfdom.  The  act, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Robert  La 
FoUette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  abolished  im- 
prisonment for  desertion,  provided  for  de- 
cent quarters  and  food  for  merchant  seamen, 
and  established  fundamental  safety  condi- 
tions aboard  U.S. -flag  ocean-going  and  Great 
Lakes  ships. ) 

I.    the    U-S.-IXAC    great    lakes    rLEET 

With  the  traditional  AprU  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  It  is  fitting  to  exam- 
ine what  Is  perhaps  the  most  neglected  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine— the  Great  Lakes  fleet.  These  U.S.  lakes 
vessels  are  engaged  in  commerce  on  one  of 
the  longest  inland  waterways  in  the  world. 
The  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  system 
stretches  2,342  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Into  the  heart  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. One  of  every  8  Americans  and  1  of 
every  3  Canadians  lives  on  or  near  this  sys- 
tem. 
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Entering  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one 
travels  down  the  8t  Lawrence  River  to  reach 
the  GreAt  Lakes.  The  first  Lake  entered  Ls 
Ontario.  Thli  la  connected  to  Lake  Erie  by 
the  28-mUe  Welland  Canal.  Lakes  Huron. 
Michigan  and  Superior,  together  with  con- 
necting channels  and  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
locks  form  the  remainder  of  this  Inland 
waterway.  On  the  Canadian  side,  this  system 
borders  4  maritime  provinces  as  well  as  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  and  touches  8  states  of  the 
United  States:  Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Although  waterbome  com- 
merce on  the  Lakes  system  Is  limited  to 
about  8  months  of  the  year  due  to  weather 
conditions.  I.e.  Ice.  It  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est concentrations  of  traffic  In  the  world. 
More  tons  of  cargo  pass  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  locks  annually  than  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal  The  Duluth  harbor,  lo- 
cated on  Lake  Superior,  Is  one  of  the  largest 
bulk  tnlBc  ports  In  the  world  In  terms  of 
annual  total  tonnage.  It  has  usually  ranked 
second  In  the  US  .  with  first  place  going  to 
New  York  harbor  Bulk  commodities,  chiefly 
Iron  ore,  limestone,  coal  and  grain,  comprise 


901^    of    the    total    tonnage   shipped   on   the 
St    Lawrence-Great  Lakes  system. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
fleets  devoted  exclusively  to  domestic  and 
trans-lakes  commerce  These  2  fleets  comprise 
the  Great  Lakes  fleet  The  overseas  Lakee 
trade  Is  carried  out  by  the  regular  ocean- 
going vessels,  which  differ  In  size,  design,  etc. 
from  the  lakers.  With  respect  to  Great  Lakes 
foreign  commerce  carried  by  U  S  vessels, 
several  American  companies  engaged  In 
oceanborne  trade  serve  the  Great  Lakes  on 
specified  trade  routes  Most  of  these  Inland 
vessels,  Including  bulk  carriers  (the  most 
numerous  typei.  self-unloaders.  grain  ves- 
sels, tankers  and  package  freighters,  were 
de\eloped  for  and  speclaU/e  in  the  move- 
ment of  certain  commodities 

Status  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fleet 
The  tables  below  show  the  status  of  the 
Gre.1t  flakes  fleet  before  and  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Seaway  Although  both  fleets 
have  decreased  In  number  of  vessels,  the 
Canadian-owned  fleet  has  achieved  an  In- 
crease of  534.286  Kro68  tons  while  the  US. 
has   lost   532.433   gross   tons 


United  States 


Number  ol  vessels 

d'OSS 

Ions 

Deadwe 

ght  tonj 

i 

1965 

1955 

1965 

1955 

1965 

1955 

Total.  »n  typ«s 

2S5 

373 

1,878.567 

2.411.000 

2.945.121 

3,676.200 

3 

1 

222 

19 

7 

5 

337 

24 

22.409 

1,042 

1.798,534 

56,582 

28,800 

30,300 

2,  280,  300 

71,600 

18.406 

1.660 

2. 849,  572 

75, 483 

8,300 

frflishten                  --  .............>•--- 

41.300 

Bulkcarrisn ■ 

3.  525,  800 

100,800 

Canada 


Number 

)l  »esjels 

f — 

Gross  tons 

Deadweight  tons 

1965 

1955 

1965 

1955 

1965 

1955 

Totoi.  »» types- 

220 

261 

1,406.186 

871,900 

2. 190,  726 

1,300,900 

Combinatiofis    .. . ... 

3 

15 

170 

32 

4 
21 
199 
37 

9,258 

73,057 

1.247.014 

76.857 

11,400 

49,900 

715.200 

95.400 

5,558 

92,100 

1,979.922 

113,146 

6,100 

Frftiffhtsn                ...  ........•-.••..... 

62.900 

Bulk  cirfi#ra                      ......*.•«••>-*. 

1.092.900 

TinKera — — 

139.  fJOO 

In  terms  of  employment  opportunities  for 
seamen  on  U.S.  Great  Lakes  vessels,  the  loss  of 
128  veaaeU  means  approximately  4.500  less 
Jobs.  This  doee  not  Include  all  of  the  other 
areas  of  employment  which  would  be  affected 
by  this  decrease. 

The  following  table  does  show  that  during 
a  ten-year  period,  the  fleets  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  been  upgraded.  The  Cana- 
dian changes,  however,  are  more  significant 
than  tbe  U.S.  ones.  And  the  Canadian  fleet 
has  grown  1  year  younger  while  the  average 
age  for  the  U.S.  fleet  has  increased  2  years. 
Total — All  tyves  of  vessels 


United  States 

Canada 

1965 

1955 

1965 

1955 

Average  gross  (oris 

Average  'leadweight 

loni 
Average  age  (years) 
Average  speed  (knots) 
Average  Jrait  ((eel). . 

7.668 

12.021 
42 
12 
22 

6.500 

9,900 
40 
11 
21 

6,392 

9.958 
31 
12 
21 

3.300 

5,000 

32 

9 

18 

Statistics  reveal  that  U.S.  domestic  Great 

Lakes  commerce  has  not  changed  too  radi- 
cally between  1956  (pre-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way) and  1964  i  poet-Seaway  i  ;  hoi«ever.  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  behjw.  overseas 
commerce  has  Increased  about  14  times  over 
the  1956  level: 


Freight  carried  on  Great  Lakes  syslem 


:in  mi 

lions  ol  ton-m 

lesl 

Tolil 

Domestic 

Foreiin 

Lakewise 

Coastwise 

Internal 

Local  and 
iatnport 

Canadian 

Overseas 

1964 

105,912 
110,665 

73,249 

71 

596 

125 
127 

24,243 

7. 628 

1956 

93,616                     60                   749 

15,563  1                  549 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract.  1958, 1966. 


In  1958  the  U.S.  exported  less  than  one- 
half  million  short  tons  of  agricultural  and 
mine  products  and  manufactures  to  overseas 
destinations,  excluding  Canada,  via  tbe 
Great  Lakes.  Three  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  seaway,  this  figure  exceeded  5  million 
short  tons. 

Increased    Foreign  Competition 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  en- 
tering the  Great  Lakes  was  rather  Insig- 
nificant In  1857,  the  MADEIRA  PPT,  a 
British  brlgantlne.  sailed  Into  Chicago  har- 
l>or.  and  In  1933.  the  first  Lakes  overseas 
service  was  Inaugurated  by  the  FJell  Line 
However,  since  seaway  passage  was  limited 
to  vessels  of  a  maximum  14-foot  draft,  252 
foot  length  and  44  foot  beam,  only  very 
small,  and  consequently  very  few  foreign 
ocean-going  vessels  were  Involved.  Trade  on 
the  Lakes  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
U>  the  Canadian  and  US.  fleets.  The  new 
Seaway  significantly  altered  this  picture. 
Now  vessels  of  up  to  25  foot  draft,  730  foot 
length  and  75  foot  beam  can  enter.  Thus  It  is 
estimated  that  80"  of  the  world's  merchant 
fleet  has  dimensions  within  the  Seaways 
limitations  and  can  enter  the  Lakes  to  com- 
pete with  the   two   traditional  Lakes'  fleets 

The  number  of  foreign-flag  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  in  1956  through  the  old 
St  Lawrence  passage  totalled  only  125.  These 
vessels  made  334  trips.  However,  In  1965. 
3.068  transits  of  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario 
section  and  3.338  transits  of  the  Welland 
Canal  section  of  the  Seaway  were  made  by 
vessels  of  foreign  registry;  1  e.,  excluding 
Canada.  This  was  approximately  41';  of  the 
t<iLal  number  of  all  vessels.  Including  the 
US   and  Canada,  transiting  these  2  sections 

n.    SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  SCAWAT 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $345  million  to  Canada  and  $135 
million  to  the  U  S  .  was  built  to  facilitate  the 
transportation,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  of 
all  types  of  commodities  moving  through  the 
St.  L;iwrence  and  Lakes  trading  area.  In- 
creased economic  development  of  mld- 
contlnent  America  as  a  result  of  Increased 
trade  due  to  easier  and  less  costly  access  to 
foreign  markets  was  also  anticipated.  Three 
unique  features  of  the  Seaway  which  dis- 
tinguish It  from  other  US.  and  Canadian 
waterways  are: 

( 1 )  It  Is  International  In  character  with 
navigation  facilities  being  located  In  the 
US   and  Canada. 

(2)  It  Is  operated  by  governmental  cor- 
porations of  the  two  Involved  countries,  and 

(3)  It  Is  financed  from  borrowed  rather 
than  appropriated  money,  thus  necessitating 
tolls. 

Tolls  controversy 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  under  US 
statute.  Is  required  to  be  self-supporting  and 
self-llquldatlng;  1  e.,  the  Initial  $125  million 
Investment  plus  Interest  charge*  Is  to  be  paid 
off  In  50  years  through  revenues  acquired 
from  tolls.  It  has,  however,  been  argued  by 
those  opposed  to  tolls  that  regardless  of  the 
yearly  Increase  In  tonnage,  with  the  con- 
sequent larger  revenue  from  tolls,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  Sea- 
way win  ever  be  paid  out  of  this  revenue 
Prior  to  the  19«6  shipping  season  this  might 
have  been  a  valid  argument.  But  In  1966 
traffic  and  cargo  not  only  reached  the  pre- 
1959  estimate  upon  which  the  tolls  were 
based — they  exceeded  this  estimate. 
No  Increase  In  Tolls 

Because  traffic  and  cargo  did  fall  below  the 
earller-nxade  estimates,  the  U.S.  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corp.  Is  about  $20  million  In  deb* 
and  more  than  $9  million  behind  In  meeting 
Its  statutory  financial  obligations.  Late  In 
1&66.  the  Seaway  Corp.  recommended  a  10% 
Increase  In  tolls,  which  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  members  of  Congress  from  tiie 
Great  Lakes  states.  The  U.S.  official  position 
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has  been  to  oppose  higher  tolls,  while  the 
Cinadlan  government  Is  In  favor  of  them. 
This  Much,  the  U.S.  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  with  Canada 
had  been  reached  whereby  there  would  be 
no  UuTe.i.-e  In  tolls  for  at  least  4  years.  But 
where.is  the  US  had  previously  received  29% 
of  toUrevenues.  It  now  will  receive  27^7 ,  with 
the  rem.iinlnB  73 -^^    going  to  Canada. 

Effects  of  the  seaway 
The  s:  Lawrence  Seaway  has  primarily  af- 
fected 2  .irens  of  U  S  Great  Lakes  bulk  cargo 
trade- Iron  ore  and  grain.  The  effect  on  the 
U  S  Gre.it  Lakes  fleet  has  been  adverse  and 
detrimental  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sea- 
way. U.S.  vessel  participation  In  grain  move- 
ments on  the  Lakes  has  steadily  declined. 
Prior  to  the  Seaway,  chiefly  Canadian  and 
U  S  vessels  were  engaged  In  this  trade,  with 
Canada  carrying  70 'o  of  the  total  grain  and 
the  OS.  the  remaining  30'";.  But  by  1964. 
foreign  vessels  had  Intruded  In  this  trade, 
taking  more  away  from  the  U.S.  fleet  than 
the  Canadian.  Statistics  for  1964  reveal  that 
US  -flag  carriers  moved  only  13'"c  of  all  Great 
Lakes  grain,  while  Canadian-flag  vessels  car- 
ried 63 "V  and  other  foreign-flags  carried  24 "^c. 
Two  chief  reasons  for  this  diminishing  U.S.- 
flag  participation  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Seaway  has  made  It  possible  for 
large  foreign  ocean-going  vessels  to  enter 
the  Lakes  and  load  the  grain  directly.  For- 
merly this  grain  moved  down  the  Lakes  In 
lake  vessels  and  then  was  transferred  to 
ocean-going  vessels,  and 

(2)  Today  Montreal,  rather  than  Buffalo. 
Is  the  major  transshipment  port  for  U.S. 
grain,  which  means  that  Canadian  vessels  are 
able  to  engage  In  this  traffic  Which,  If  It  were 
between  two  US.  ports,  would  be  closed  to 
foreign-flag  vessels. 

Statistics  for  1965  reveal  both  of  these  ef- 
fects of  the  Seaway.  In  this  year,  of  the  total 
7.2  million  tons  of  grain  shipped  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  4  million  tons  were  loaded  di- 
rectly on  oceangoing  ships  and  3.2  million 
tons  were  transshipment  via  Canadian  eleva- 
tors on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

Ore  Imports  Up  Sharply 
The  other  segment  of  the  U.S.  Great  Lakes 
fleet  adversely  affected  since  the  Seaway 
opened  Is  the  ore  carrier.  In  Just  one  year. 
this  segment  lost  15  vessels,  going  from  166 
ore  carriers  In  1965  to  151  In  1966.  The  Sea- 
way enabled  Iron  ore  to  be  brought  Into  the 
Lakes  area  for  domestic  consumption  from 
Labrador  and  Quebec  and  cut  down  on  the 
amount  transported  by  U.S. -flag  lake  ore 
carriers  from  the  Mesabl  Range  to  U.S.  Iron 
and  steel  plants.  This  22  "^p  Increase  In  the  use 
of  imported  Iron  ore  has  contributed  to  a 
28"  drop  In  the  consumption  of  domestic 
ore.  The  Labrador-Quebec  to  Lakes  ports 
traffic  Is  dominated  by  Canadian  vessels.  In 
1965.  U.S.  ships  carried  only  9%  of  the  11.1 
million  tons  of  Imported  Iron  ore. 

The  table  below  shows  the  small  percen- 
tage of  total  cargo  passing  through  the  Mon- 
treal-Lake Ontario  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  which  Is  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels: 


Tonnage 

United 

Per-  1     Canada 

Per- 

20.310.346 

States 
562,619 

cent 

cent 

1960. 

2.8 

11,031,183 

54.4 

1961 

?3,217,72C 

513,118 

2.2    14,117,233 

60.3 

1962 

25.593.600 

947.729 

3.7    14,441,173 

56.4 

1963 

30.  942,  890 

1.950.066 

6.3    18,797,655 

60.8 

1964 

39.  309.  029 

3.290.470 

8.4    23.546.668 

59.9 

1965 

43,382,864 

1.943.990 

4.5    24.789,995 

57.2 

1966.. 

49,955,974 

1,875,850 

3.8    32,955.974 

1 

66.9 

Of  other  European.  Asia,  African  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

Changing  traiftc  on  the  lakes 

Apparently,  the  small  Lake  vessel  Is  going 
to  be  forced  to  comi>ete  more  with  the  large 
ocean-going  bulk  carrier  of  17.000  tons  and 
over.  In  1959,  the  first  year  of  Seaway  op- 
erations, only  15  upbound  transits  carrjdng 
3.5%  of  the  total  tonnage  and  14  downbound 
transits,  carrying  no  cargo,  were  made  by 
vessels  over  17,000  gross  tons.  In  1965.  there 
were  256  upbound  and  257  downbound  tran- 
sits made  by  this  size  vessel,  carrying  28% 
and  22%,  of  the  total  cargo  tonnage  respec- 
tively. A  definite  decline  In  the  cargo  tonnage 
carried  by  small  ships  Is  Indicated.  No  vessel 
of  over  17,000  gross  tons  has  been  built  for 
the  U.S.  Great  Lakes  fleet  since  1958.  In  con- 
trast, 24  such  ships  have  been  built  for  the 
Canadian  Lakes  fleet  since  1960. 

St.  Lawrence  and  U.S.  overseas  trade 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  helping  the 
U.S.  to  Improve  Its  balance  of  payments  po- 
sition as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below: 


Source:  Traffic  Report  ot  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  chief  foreign  countries  transmltlng 
the  Seaway  since  Its  opening  have  been  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  Commonwealth  na- 
tions, Norway  and  Germany.  In  1965,  they 
carried  24^7%  of  all  cargo  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Montreal-Lpke  Ontario  section. 
The  remaining  13.6%  was  carried  by  veseels 


Year 


Exports 


Imports 


Net  favorable 
balance 


1958  I  $137,907,692 

1959  .  .  I  323, 369,  %3 
1960.  I  425,726,876 
1961 1    522.373,168 


$113,182,732 
216.663.469 
226,188.674 
258.814.635 


1962. 


592!  106.988  I     317.191,934 


$24,724,960 
106,706,494 
199,538,202 
263, 558, 533 
274,915,054 


Source:  Great  Lakes  Commission. 

However,  a  much  greater  Improvement 
would  result  If  U.S.-flag  vessels  were  to  carry 
more  than  4%  of  this  cargo  tonnage.  In  1964. 
U.S.-flag  vessels  carried  only  254.596  tons  out 
of  6.2  million  tons  of  VS.  Great  Lakes  Im- 
ports and  ekports,  or  4%. 

Ocean-Golng  Service  Needed 

Since  foreign  vessels  participate  In  otir 
Lakes  overseas  commerce  at  a  sailing  ratio 
of  19  to  1,  the  Maritime  Administration  sug- 
gested that  ways  must  be  found  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  U.S.-flag  service  on  the 
Lakes  to: 

(1)  provide  more  economical  transporta- 
tion for  government  generated  (military  and 
aid)  cargoes, 

(2)  help  reduce  our  Imbalance  of  interna- 
tional payments, 

(3)  ensure  against  foreign  control  of  rates 
and  shipping  avallablUty,  and 

(4)  give  the  Heartland  taxpayer  a  better  re- 
turn for  his  money  In  terms  of  additional 
U.S.  waterborne  service. 

in.    THE    TJ.S.-FLAO    CRXAT    LAKES    FLEET    NEEDS 
HELP 

Since  1955,  the  U.S.  Great  Lakes  fleet  has 
decreased  by  128  vessels  aggregating  859.279 
d.w.t.  Of  this  total  37  were  transferred  to  for- 
eign registry,  3  were  sunk,  88  scrapped  and  8 
withdrawn.  The  following  table  shows  this 
dangerous  downward  trend : 


Total  number 
of  vessels 


Year  endinj 
1%5... 
1964... 
1%3... 
1962... 
1961... 
1960... 
1959... 


Canadian 


Tonnage  chang{ 

deadweight 

tons 


-102,779 
-172,900 
-117.600 
-117,200 
-211,900 
-66, 800 
-13,900 


\ 

Total  number 
ol- vessels 

r 

Tonnage  Change 

deadweight 

tons 

Year  ending: 

1968                 

365 
367 
365 
373 

-64,200 

1957 

-fl2,600 

1956 

-4,00c 

1955. 

In   1956   there   were   20   U.S.   Independent 
bulk    steamship    companies    on    the    Great 
Lakes.  Presently  only  8  of  these  remain. 
Lakes  Fleet  Obsolescent 

The  Great  Lakes  fleet  Is  even  more  ob- 
solescent than  our  oceangoing  fleet.  One 
hundred  and  nine  vessels,  or  approximately 
45 ''r  of  the  fleet,  were  constructed  before 
1915.  Only  28  vessels  now  operating  on  the 
Lakes  were  built  after  1950.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  each  type  of 
vessel  operating  on  the  Lakes  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965,  and  the  period  In  which  It  was 
built: 
Number  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  as  of  Dec.  31, 1965 


Bulk 
carriers 

Tankers 

Combina- 
tions 

Freighters 

1 

iQnn  iQrw 

8 

68 
27 
16 
18 
18 

1 
24 

9 
18 

6 

2 

1905-09 

1 
1 

1910  14 

1915-19 

1920  24 

3 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1925  29 

1930-34. 

1935-39 

1940  44 

1945-49 

1950-54.. 

1955-59 

1960-€5 

1 

1 

i" 

i 

Total 

222                19  1               3 

1 

I 

Source:  Marad. 

Canada's  Angel  Plan 

Cognizant  of  the  need  to  stimulate  ves- 
sel contructlon,  the  Canadian  government  In 
1949  enacted  the  Vessel  Assistance  Act,  which 
enabled  an  operator  to  depreciate  his  ves- 
sel m  as  few  as  3  years.  Between  1950  and 
1961,  51  new  vessels  of  666,200  dwt  were 
added  to  the  Canadian  Great  Lakes  fleet. 
Additional  legislation  In  1961  provided  a  di- 
rect construction  subsidy  of  40%  for  vessels 
contracted  for  between  May  12,  1961  and 
March  31,  1963,  and  a  357c  subsidy  for  ves- 
sels contracted  thereafter.  This  law,  sus- 
pended In  1965  when  It  appeared  that  the 
U.S.  might  extend  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  to  Its  Great  Lakes  fleet  operators, 
has  been  resumed  at  25%  until  1968. 
Eighteen  New  'Vessels 

By  the  end  of  1964,  18  vessels  of  331,500 
dwt  were  added  to  Canada's  Lakes  fleet.  This 
subsidy  plan,  plus  the  fact  that  building 
costs  are  lower  In  Canada  allowed  the  Ca- 
nadian operator  to  build  a  new  vessel  at  only 
55%,  of  the  Investment  required  by  an  Amer- 
ican operator,  who  must  build  In  U.S.  yards 
with  no  subsidy,  nor  can  he  depreciate  his 
vessel  In  less  than  18  years.  The  Angel  Plan 
has  made  the  Canadian  Lakes  fleet  the  most 
advanced  and  highly  automated  in  the  world. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gains  made  by 
the  Canadian  Lakes  fleet  during  an  8-year 
period.  Including  those  years  when  the  Angel 
Plan  (Post-1961)  was  In  effect: 


Average  gross  tons 

Average  deadweight  tons. 

Average  age  (years) 

Average  speed  (knots)-.. 
Average  draft  (feel) 


Total  all  types 


I  Combination  pas- 
I  sengers  and  cargo 


Freighters 


Bulk  earners 


Tankers 


1965 


392 

958 

31 

12 

21 


1957 


1965 


1957         1965 


1957 


1965 


1957 


1965 


1957 


3,300 

3,086 

5,000 

1,853 

32 

44 

9 

15 

18 

16 

2,300 

1,300 

35 

14 

15 


4, 870 

2,500 

7,335 

3,600 

2,402 

2,500 

6, 140 

3,200 

11,647 

5,500 

3,536 

3,700 

18 

37 

33 

34 

27 

25 

14 

10 

12 

9 

10 

9 

21 

18 

21 

18 

" 

17 

Source:  Marad,  Division  ot  Trade  Studies. 
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The  effect  of  Canada's  efforts  upon  the 
(7JB.  fleet  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1965  and  1964  the  number  of  U  3 
vessels  engaged  In  the  iron  ore  trades  de- 
creased from  255  to  169  while  the  number  of 
Canadian  ones  increased  from  50  to  86.  Dur- 
ing the  same  pertcd  the  number  of  self- 
u  Uoadera  In  the  U  S  fleet  declined  by  4. 
while  the  Canadians  added  11  In  1364.  US- 
flag  ships  carried  only  14  .  of  the  exports  and 
29 'o  of  the  Imports  in  trans-lake  commerce 
beween  the  U.S  and  Can.ida  With  respect  to 
export-Import  trafHc  bef.veen  U  S  Great  Lake 
ports  and  Atlantic  Canada,  we  carried  a 
mere  19 '7.  of  the  exprirta  and  17  or  t.ie 
Imports. 

What  needs  to  be  done  for   t'K?    US    Great 
Lakes  fleet 

American  operators  have  attempted,  as  best 
they  can,  to  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  fleet.  However,  con- 
sidering American  costs  are  higher  than 
Canadian  ones,  their  chief  competitor,  and 
that  the  return  on  their  Investment  is  very 
low,  they  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
downward  trend  of  this  Heet  Two  things 
which  have  been  done  are  converting  hand- 
flred  veasela  to  oil  firing  ones  or  repowering 
them  with  new  diesel  machinery  and  the 
use  of  bow  thrusters  has  been  increased, 
which  reduces  the  need  for  tui?  services,  in- 
creases the  maneuverability  of  a  vessel  in 
tight  situations  and  reduces  damage  It  ha-i 
been  stated  that  'the  situation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  made  to  order  as  an  area  for  experi- 
mentation In  new  types  of  ships,  route  struc- 
ture, rates  and  subsidies,  and  to  expand  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  for  commercial 
purpoeea." 

Larger  Ore  Carriers 

In  the  Iron  ore  trade  particularly,  the  U  S. 
needs  newer  and  larger  vessels  One  Lakes 
operator  has  said  that  it  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate  a  26.000-ton  vessel  in 
certain  bulk  trades  than  an  8  000-ton  one 
Presently  the  average  gross  tonnage  of  a 
Great  Lake*  bulk  carrier  is  slightly  over 
8,000.  Some  trades  do  require  the  use  of 
smaller  Teaaels  and  here  modern,  economical 
and  versatile  units  are  needed. 

To  modernize  and  Improve  the  status  of 
the  Orcat  Lakes  fleet  many  Lakes'  operators 
would  prefer  the  government  to  allow  them 
to  depoalt  earnings  In  a  tax-free  reserve 
fund.  This  fund  would  be  used  for  new  ves- 
sel construction  as  well  as  major  repairs. 
enabling  operators  to  put  present  vessels  Into 
A-1  condition  and  prolong  the  useful  life  of 
theae  veaaels. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  In  view  of 
the  success  of  Canada's  rapid  depreciation 
plan,  the  U.S.  adopt  a  similar  policy.  In  the 
Interest  of  establishing  replacement  capital. 
depreciation  rates  for  Great  Lakes  vessels 
should  be  revised  to  permit  more  rapid 
amortization  of  capital  coats. 

Long-range  Building  agreements 
Another  suggestion  offered  by  Great  Lakes 
operators  la  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted which  would  allow  Lakes'  vessel  owners 
and  operators  to  enter  into  long-range  build- 
ing agpreements  with  the  government  similar 
to  the  type  of  vessel  replacement  program 
now  provided  for  oceangoing  operators  re- 
ceiving operating-differential  subsidy.  It  Is 
believed  that  such  a  plan  would  provide  suffi- 
cient Incentives  in  the  form  of  construction 
assistance  to  Insure  the  preservation,  re- 
building and  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
U.S.-flag  Great  Lakes  fleet 

The  fact  that  U  S  vessel  safety  standards 
are  the  meet  stringent  in  the  world  has  im- 
posed a  financial  burden  upon  US.  Lakes' 
operators  which  is  not  felt  by  either  Cana- 
dian or  other  foreign  op>erators.  To  rectify 
this  competitive  imbalance  and  to  Improve 
safety  conditions  on  the  Lakes.  It  Is  advo- 
cated that  the  O.3.  Coast  Guard  be  given  the 
authority  to  Unpose  the  saxne  construction 


standards  on  any  foreign-flag  vessel  sailing 
m  .\merlcan  ports  and  waters  as  they  re- 
quire of  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Lower  safety  standards 
Of  Interest  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
10  years.  30  former  U  S  -flag  vessels  were  sold 
to  Canadian  owners  Many  of  these  ships 
were  sold  by  American  owners  because  It  was 
deemed  economically  unfeasible  to  repair 
them  to  meet  ttie  U  .S  Coa.st  Guard  require- 
ments The  Canadians  performed  little,  if  any 
repairs,  and  put  these  vessels  in  service  on 
the  La'iies.  This  these  ves.sels  from  our  own 
fleet  which  did  n'lt  meet  our  safety  standards 
are  actively  cmpetlng  with  those  US -flag 
vessels  which,  at  a  great  cost  to  the  US. 
operator,  do  meet   U  S  C  O    standards 

If  the  US  Great  Lakes  fleet  Is  t.-i  survive 
and  prosper,  ways  must  t>e  found  to  enable 
It  to  comp)ete  successfully  with  Ixjth  Cana- 
dt m  a.nd  ether  foreign-tlag  ves&ela  eng:iged  in 
Lakes  Commerce. 

The  need  for  a  strong  U.S.  Lakes  fleet 
A  study  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
concluded  that  "the  same  reasons  which 
Justify  the  exl.stence  of  the  Amerlc.in  Mer- 
chant Marine  on  the  ether  sea  coasts  of  the 
Nation  are  prese-it  in  the  Lukes  and  If  any- 
thing with  greater  impact.  "  It  continued 
that  the  U  S  must  not  continue  to  allow 
foreign  Interests  to  control  96  "„  of  all  ex- 
pcjrts  and  imports  from  the  heartland  of  the 
country  From  ports  en  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Unlt»d  St.ites  exports  20%  of  US  food  and 
kindred  product.s.  38  ~  of  rubber  and  pliisttc 
products,  22'';  of  prlm.iry  metal  Industries. 
33'';  of  fabricated  metal  products.  46";  of 
machinery  (except  electrical  i ,  27';  of  electri- 
cal machinery  and  43'^  of  transportation 
equipment  Indeed  these  Lake  port  facilities 
and  shipping  services  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  US  heartland.  Not  only 
is  a  strong  fleet  necessary  lor  overseas  com- 
merce but  also  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  should 
be  improved  so  that  the  low  percentage  of 
trans-lakes  cargo  which  it  presently  carries 
will  be  tremendously  Increased.  The  present 
figure  of  10  ,  U  S  -tlag  participation  in  the 
grain  and  coal  trade  between  the  U  S  and 
Canada  is  absolutely  unacceptable.  An  up- 
dated. elTiclent  U  S  Great  Lakes  fleet  would 
also  lessen  the  dollar  drain  between  the  US. 
and  Canada. 

US    Defense  Needs 

Another  most  cogent  reason  for  backing  a 
strong  US  Lakes  fleet  Is  that  of  defense  In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  it  Is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  present  US  Great 
Lakes  fleet  could  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
p»jrtatton  facilities  and  rell.ince  simply  can- 
not be  placed  upon  the  Canadian  fleet.  In 
1853,  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
over  216  million  tons  of  b.islc  bulk  materials, 
Including  95  8  net  tons  of  Iron  ore,  were 
transported  on  the  Great  Lakes  This  re- 
quired the  use  of  all  326  US  -flag  Great  Lakes 
vessels  Today's  fleet  of  less  than  250  vessels 
could  not  handle  this  type  of  operation  Not 
being  able  to  get  the  raw  materials  such  as 
Iron  ore  to  our  Indu.strlal  plants  could  seri- 
ously endanger  our  national  security 

A  strong  U  S  Great  Lakes  fleet  Is  Just  as 
necessary  to  our  national  economy  and  secu- 
rity as  Is  a  strong  modern  oceangoing  fleet. 
We  presently  have  nt-ither  and  need  both. 


Mr 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETN.\M 
HATFIELD     Mr     President,    the 


Portland  Oret^onian  recently  featured 
the  experiences  and  Insights  of  two  vet- 
eran Associated  Press  correspondents. 
Peter  Amett  and  Horst  Faas,  reearding 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  I  would  like  to 
share  this  account,  by  two  distin£?ulshed 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  with  all  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Their  '5  years  and  many 


delusions"  poignantly  illustrate  the  com- 
plex dilemmas  that  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  plaRue  our  military  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  invite  attention  to  this  article  for  two 
reasons.  Not  only  docs  it  portray  the  f;- 
tility  of  waging  an  ideolopical  war  with 
military  weapons,  but  it  points  to  the  in- 
creasing; urgency  of  seeking  viable  alter- 
natives to  our  present  course  of  action  in 
Vietnam.  As  Secretary  of  Defon.se  Mc- 
Namara  considers  increa.sing  our  troop 
commitment,  I  submit  that  we  must  re- 
examine what  has  become  a  tyranny  of 
'no  alternatives" — the  assumption  that 
military  success  is  a  prerequisite  to  po- 
litical success.  We  must  Instead  explore 
all  opportunities  to  de-Americanize  what 
is  essentially  an  Asian  civil  war,  to  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  through  sincere 
diplomatic  offensives,  and  to  develop  a 
peacetime  economy  in  South  Vietnam 
that  will  insure  lasting  peace  In  South- 
east Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  consideration  of  this 
article  will  encourage  us  all  to  come  to 
crips  with  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Vietnam  that  car. 
never  be  overcome  by  military  means 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Oregonlan, 

July  2,   1967) 

In  VirxNAM  'War  "Delusions  Ckowd  Out  Re- 

At.rriES" — Growing     Commitments     Ptll 

United  States  Ever  Deeper 

(Note— Pew  men  can  view  the  war  In 
Vietnam  with  the  experienced  eyes  of  The 
Associated  Press  writers  who  collaborated  on 
this  article  Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Faas  have 
been  In  South  Vietnam  five  years,  and  almost 
every  week  they  have  been  In  the  fleld  sep- 
arately or  together,  to  record  first  the  etlorto 
of  Saigon's  army  and  later  the  expanded 
campaigns  of  American  and  allied  forces 
They  went  to  South  Vietnam  In  1962  to  cover 
what  was  then  a  small  war  of  Insurgency 
They  have  seen  the  war  grow  until  more 
than  500.000  Americans  are  committed.  Their 
news  coverage  has  won  them  Pulitzer  prizes — 
Arnett  In  reporting  and  Fais  In  photog- 
raphy ) 

(By  Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Faas) 

Saigon  —In  1962  no  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  the  war  could  be  won.  It  Is  now  five 
years  and  many  delusions  later,  and  there 
are  still  predictions  of  much  the  same  sort 
of  victory.  Delusions  still  crowd  realities. 

Hope  continues  to  spring  eternal  In  the 
breasts  of  allied  authorities. 

There  can  be  no  surprise,  then,  when  In 
answer  to  a  particularly  pessimistic  report 
on  the  current  pacification  program,  a  US. 
official  in  Saigon  is  informed  by  W.ishington. 
'"Vour  report  Is  too  leftist  and  defeatist 
Please  look  for  more  encouraging  aspects  " 

The  search  for  encouraging  aspects  has 
bedeviled  the  gradual  U  S  slide  Into  the 
Vietnam  morass,  with  the  resultant  toll  of 
more  than  10.000  American  dead  and  $70 
million  a  day  expenditure.  We  now  have 
460.0(X)  Americans  engaged   In   the  struggle. 

In  our  view,  the  ever -enlarging  American 
commitment  has  not  been  paralleled  by  an 
expansion  of  allied  frankness  or  understand- 
ing about  the  realities  of  Vietnam  today.  The 
claims  of  progress  can  be  brought  Into  ques- 
tion when  measured  against  the  sacrifice  of 
life   and   materiel. 

However  well  Intended,  mlsjudgment  and 
official  deceptions  or  deltislons  surrounding 
the  war  have  not  helped  Its  progress. 
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BBAVERT    THERE  ' 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  bravery  and 
skill  of  allied  fighting  forces  as  a  whole,  but 
this  does  not  remove  doubts  about  their 
effectiveness  In  assigned  tasks  under  the 
limitations  Imposed  on  them. 

The  enemy  has  grown  steadily.  Official  sta- 
tistics placed  enemy  strength  at  30,000  in 
1962.  at  300,000  today. 

American  officials  often  have  smiled  at 
■Vietnamese  statistics,  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, and  commented,  "Well,  those  enemy 
bodies  were  by  Vietnamese  count." 

Yet  today  there  Is  reason  Is  believe  that 
American  fleld  commanders  sometimes  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  exaggerating  enemy 
casualty  figuree  In  order  to  gain  healthy 
ratios  to  their  own  head.  A  favorable  kill  ratio 
is  one  way  to  measure  progress,  however 
ephemeral.  Allied  commanders  seem  to  favor 
a  ten-to-one  ratio.  Maybe  three  or  four  to 
one  Is  more  like  It. 

In  statistical  language  there  are  never  any 
American  military  defeats  In  Vietnam.  No 
matter  how  severe  the  U.S.  casualties,  the 
enemy  usually  takes  far  more.  If  the  bodies 
were  not  actually  left  on  the  battlefield,  then 
they  were  "dragged  away"  or  "killed  by  air 
and  artillery  too  deep  In  the  jungle  to  In- 
vestigate." But  the  ability  of  many  "de- 
stroyed" enemy  units  to  return  to  the  fray 
disputes  allied  claims  and  adds  another  de- 
gree of  confusion. 

ESTIMATE    HAUNTING 

Offlcial  estimates  of  enemy  strength  took  on 
an  air  of  reality  last  year,  but  the  ghost  of 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  1963 
estimate  that  the  major  part  of  the  American 
commitment  would  be  completed  by  1965 
comes  back  sometimes  to  haunt. 

It  was  In  1965  that  American  combat  troops 
were  first  committed.  Without  these  troops 
the  Saigon  government  certainly  would  have 
perished. 

But  even  now  the  official  Impression  Is 
given  that  with  "Just  a  few  more  troops"  the 
Job  can  be  done,  say  200.000  more. 

This  continues  an  attitude  that  governed 
the  dispatch  of  the  first  troops  here. 

Their  role  was  to  free  Vietnamese  soldiers 
from  guard  duty  so  they  and  not  the  Ameri- 
cans could  seek  out  and  destroy  the  Viet 
Cong  main  forces. 

In  reality  Saigon's  army  had  long  been  an 
Ineffective  fighting  force,  and  top  Americans 
knew  It.  Most  of  the  best  Vietnamese  officers 
were  either  dead  In  battle  or  sent  into  polit- 
ical exile. 

The  army  Itself  was  weighed  down  by  the 
specter  of  having  been  on  the  losing  side 
against  the  same  enemy  10  years  earlier. 

American  troops  rapidly  began  taking  an 
ever  greater  share  of  the  war,  determining 
the  destinies  of  the  Vietnamese  population 
In  vast  areas.  The  Vietnamese  army  receded 
although  the  American  military  commander. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  still  heaps 
public   praise   on   the   Vietnamese   military. 

The  U.S.  4th  Division  has  been  fighting 
along  the  Cambodian  border.  One  of  Its  offi- 
cers commented  the  other  day:  "I  have  been 
in  Vietnam  nine  months  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  Vietnamese  soldier  In  action." 

NEVER    ENOUGH 

There  never  seem  to  be  quite  enough 
American  troops  to  do  the  Job.  One  reason 
Is  that  hopes  of  stopping  enemy  Infiltration 
have  not  been  realized,  either  by  border  fight- 
ing or  the  bombing  against  North  Vietnam. 

With  only  about  20  per  cent  of  Its  regular 
army  committed,  Hanoi  can  raise  the  ante. 
The  war,  then,  can  get  very  much  bigger 
hut  remain  Just  as  Inconclusive. 

The  Image  of  the  Viet  Cong  has  been 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese— the 
Communists  are  no  longer  Robin  Hoods.  But 
the  Image  of  the  United  States  has  dropped, 
too.  In  large  areas  Americans  are  under  orders 
to  shoot  on  sight  any  living  thing  that  moves. 


Some  aspects  of  America's  military  role 
disturb  many  17  .S.  civilians  working  In  the 
countryside.  Some  are  wondering  If  more 
troops  are  really  necessary  for  the  war,  or  to 
meet  U.S.  commanders'  eagerness  to  expand 
their  operations.  Such  questions,  of  course, 
arise  In  other  wars. 

The  system  of  rotating  U.S.  troops  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  duty  benefits  morale  but 
destroys  continuity  and  the  "Institutional 
memory"  so  valuable  In  recalflng  past  events. 

The  empty  memory  bank  will  afflict  the 
new  division  commander  who  comes  to  Viet- 
nam with  his  own  Ideas.  If  he  meets  heavy 
going  and  wants  quick  results  he  may  be- 
latedly seek  knowledge  from  the  records 
of  his  predecessor. 

NO    FRONT    LINE 

These  same  reports  could  be  faulty,  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  statistics  and  the  de- 
struction of  enemy  units.  The  new  com- 
mander could  build  a  whole  strategy  on  the 
basis  of  wrong  Information,  and  have  this 
compounded  over  the  years. 

A  military  machine  tries  to  Justify  Its 
role.  Gen.  Westmoreland,  seeking  indices  of 
progress,  will  refer  to  enemy  casualties.  Some- 
times he  cites  the  construction  of  a  score  or 
more  airstrips  capable  of  landing  C130  cargo 
planes.  ^ 

Better  measures,  perhaps,  are  the  provable 
destruction  of  enemy  forces,  and  a  resultant 
Increase  of  control  over  the  population. 

Authorities  have  been  stating  for  years 
that  the  Viet  Cong  are  demoralized,  have 
been  denied  recruits  and  are  Ineffective.  Yet 
the  enemy  seems  as  obstinate  and  as  daring 
as  ever.  It  breaks  up  big  concentrations  of 
American  troops  and  scatters  them  by  stag- 
ing battles  that  burst  like  blisters  across  the 
anatomy  of  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  front  line, 
yet  the  front  line  Is  everywhere. 

Consequently,  units  sorely  needed  for  bat- 
tles along  the  borders  are  often  tied  up  "se- 
curing the  victories"  gained  months  earlier. 
The  U.S.  Army  has  to  move  Into  U.S.  Marine 
territory  to  drain  off  pressure. 

COST  EMOSMOTTS 

Only  In  a  handful  of  areas  has  the  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla  organization  been  adequately 
destroyed.  The  ooet  ctf  holding  this  ground 
makes  the  prospect  of  spreading  such  secu- 
rity throughout  the  country  almost  a  tacti- 
cal Impossibility.  Millions  of  American 
troops  would  be  reqxilred  on  that  basis,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates. 

What  of  the  other  Index  of  progress,  pop- 
ulation control?  One  pacification  scheme 
after  another  has  crumbled,  victims  of  a 
Vietnamese  grassroots  Inability  to  grapple 
with  the  clandestine  organization  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

In  1962  some  of  South  Vietnam's  13-mll- 
llon  peasantry  was  affected  by  the  war.  To- 
day they  all  are  affected.  They  plant  rice 
under  the  bombs,  huddle  In  refugee  campe, 
or  cram  Into  the  cities. 

Nearly  two  million  refugees,  one  in  every 
seven  Vietnamese,  live  In  government  reset- 
tlement camps. 

Many  of  them  had  to  be  resettled  after  the 
U.S,  Army  struck  Into  fertile  valleys  and 
plains,  long  Viet  Cong  haunts.  Artillery 
fire  hammers  these  areas  after  the  people 
move  out. 

Military  men  argue  that  resettlement  ■will 
at  least  make  the  people  safe  from  the  war, 
and  also  remove  a  source  of  prime  assistance 
to  the  Viet  Cong. 

KOREANS  STRICT 

Various  subtleties  of  population  control 
still  seem  beyond  Westerners  who  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  classify  Vietnamese  as 
people  rather  than  statistics. 

Even  the  South  Korean  forces,  who  are 
credited  with  efl'ectlve  pacification  operations 
In  coastal  Blnh  Dlnh  Province,  may  lack  the 
key.  A  government  district  chief  In  the  region 
recently  wrote  a  friend  In  the  del  to:   "The 


Korean  troops  are  effective,  and  good  soldiers. 
But  they  are  terribly  strict  and  people  are 
comparing  them  to  the  Senegalese  part  of 
the  French  forces,  hated  during  the  Indo- 
china war  because  of  barbarities.  I  feel  that 
one  day.  If  the  restrictions  are  not  lessened, 
the  people  will  rise  up  against  the  Koreans, 
not  because  the  people  are  Communists  but 
because  they  want  their  freedom." 

Americans  are  placing  great  hopes  In  pres- 
idential elections  this  year  and  the  modicum 
of  democracy  they  are  supposed  to  bring. 
The  president  elect's  first  mission  must  be 
to  reorganize  a  civil  service  that  has  run  down 
since  the  French  left  Vietnam. 

Unless  an  effective  administrative  body  is 
created  the  elections  will  be  in  vain.  Bureau- 
cratic Inefficiency  would  negate  any  good 
works  the  president  might  do.  Just  as  It  has 
negated  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams. The  military  have  the  only  workable 
system  In  the  country. 

Not  all  of  Vietnam  has  suffered  from  the 
war.  The  middle  class  has  prospered.  Saigon 
night  clubs,  built  to  trap  loose  American 
cash,  are  overflowing  with  Vietnamese  who 
are  growing  rich  on  a  war  that  is  only  in 
the  back  of  their  minds. 
But  these  are  very  much  a  minority. 
Americans  like  John  Paul  Vann,  a  wiry 
Texan,  formerly  a  controversial  adviser  to 
the  Vietnamese  army  and  now  civilian  chief 
of  operations  In  the  3rd  Corps  region,  ap- 
proach the  broad  situation  with  a  refreshing 
candldness. 

They  feel,  as  does  young  Frank  Scotton,  a 
troubleshooter  who  has  worked  with  Viet- 
namese In  the  countryside  since  1962,  that  the 
Job  can  be  done  over  here,  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  be  beaten,  and  that  a  free  Vietnam 
can  emerge.  Yet  men  such  as  Vann  and  Soot- 
ton  have  been  sickened  by  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  Vietnamese  countryside  as 
the  war  gains  ferocity. 

When  one  flies  In  over  the  neat,  lush 
paddyfieldB  of  neighboring  Cambodia,  a  pall 
of  smoke  seems  to  hang  over  all  Vietnam. 
Bomb  craters  scar  the  earth.  The  blur  of  the 
burned-out  fields  reminds  you  of  the  times 
you  walked  down  there  with  the  troops  and 
saw  farmhouses  destroyed,  cattle  djrlng,  roads 
clogged  with  refugees. 

Flying  Into  Saigon  from  the  northwest, 
you  can  see  eight  major  American  bases 
carved  from  the  Jungle.  More  are  In  the 
north,  nestling  alongside  mountains,  spread- 
ing down  valleys.  A  dozen  others  are  on  draw- 
ing boards. 

Still,  this  Is  a  limited  war,  with  adjacent 
areas  off  limits  to  U.S.  forces,  and  some  mili- 
tary men  argue  that  that  Is  why  It  has  not 
led  to  better  results.  Field  commanders 
openly  express  frustration  about  borders 
they  cannot  cross  to  get  at  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries. Some  see  a  need  to  invade  North 
Vietnam,  to  destroy  on  the  ground  an  enemy 
capability  that  has  withstood  constant  as- 
sault from  the  air. 

It  Is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  months  go  by  tlie  solution  of  the  conflict 
Is  being  viewed  more  In  ptirely  military  terms 
than  In  negotiations  or  pacification. 

The  irony  is  this:  If  the  American  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  were  suddenly 
whisked  away.  South  Vietnam  would  be  back 
basically  to  the  situation  in  1962,  so  little  has 
a  real  penetration  of  the  <:k)mmunlst  prob- 
lem been  made. 


PUBLIC  GRAZING  LANDS  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial 
19  of  the  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  memorial  was  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  was  re- 
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adopted  by  the  Oregon  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  9  and  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  en  June  12 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  tj  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Encolled  House  Joint  Memorial  19 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    Hou^e    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stateft  of 
Arnerica.  in   Congress   Assernbled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Le^latlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  as-sembled,  most  re- 
•pectfuUy  represent  >i.-i  follows 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  charged 
with  Improving  and  maintaining  the  public 
range  lands  at  a  level  of  forage  production 
In  keeping  with  the  need  fur  watershed  pro- 
tection and  other  resource  uses,  and 

Whereas  the  bureau  has  announced  reduc- 
tions of  62.886  axUmal  unlta  months  m  graz- 
ing use  scheduled  over  the  next  three  years 
on  public  lands  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and 

Whereas  It  h.is  been  estimated  that  a  sum 
approximating  J3  nUlUon  Is  needed  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  public  grazing  lands 
where  reductloos  are  scheduled,  primarily  to 
Insure  watershed  protection  and  erosion  con- 
trol but  also  to  restore  forage  for  Uvestoelc 
and  wildlife  and  to  perpetuate  other  mul- 
tiple-use benefits,  and 

Whereas  It  haa  been  the  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  not  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  private  Individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  the  long-term  rehabili- 
tation of  public  grazing  lands,  and 

Whereas  the  announced  reductions  In 
grazing  use  would  be  deleterious  to  the  eco- 
iMmlc  well-being  of  this  state  generally,  and 
eap«clally  of  those  communities  dependent 
In  large  part  upon  the  Uvestoelc  Industry; 
now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  CkMgress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  the  moneys 
necessary  for  rehabilitation  of  the  public 
grazing  lands  In  this  state  where  reductions 
In  grazing  use  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  so  that  the 
necessary  watershed  protection,  natural 
beauty,  and  eroelon  control  may  be  accom- 
plished ais  speedily  as  possible  without  dras- 
tic reductions  in  grazing  use  and  cx>nsequent 
economic  dislocations  in  this  stale.  Until 
such  time  as  Congress  provides  funds  for 
public  range  Improvement,  it  Is  urged  that 
grazing  use  be  stabilized  at  Its  present  per- 
mitted level. 

(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  are  particularly 
pleased  to  call  this  memorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  because  It  sup- 
ports a  program  which  we  have  endorsed 
enthusiastically  along  with  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

TTie  rehabilitation  of  western  grazing 
lands  constitutes  one  of  the  wisest  In- 
vestments of  Federal  funds  In  the  preser- 
vation of  our  great  natural  resources. 

Earlier  this  year  we  joined  with  our 
colleague,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  In  ask- 
ing for  an  Increase  of  slightly  over  $2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  with  which  to 
do  more  intensive  and  accelerated  soil 
and  watershed  conservation  work.  Al- 
though this  Increase  was  not  Included 
In  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations,  we  In- 
tend to  continue  our  work  In  support  of 
Increased  funds  for  this  purpose.  To  Ihat 


end,  we  joined  with  Senator  Metcalf  and 
other  western  Senators  in  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  June  30.  1967. 
in  which  we  said: 

On  June  14  the  Wall  .Street  Journal  re- 
ptirteU  t.'iat  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
had  accepted  bids  totaling  more  than  $500 
million  for  oil  drilling  rights  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 

This  Bureau  manages  almost  470  million 
acri-s  of  public  land,  more  Federal  land  than 
all  the  other  government  agencies  combined. 
Year  after  year  It  earns  far  more  money  than 
its  budget  Land  managed  by  BI.M  Includes 
thi  top  of  water  sheds  which  are  vlt.il  to  the 
VVe&t.  Much  of  this  land  Is  In  crlUcal  condi- 
tion. 

We  urge  that  action  be  taken  now  to  re- 
quest in  the  budget  for  Fiscal  1969  additional 
funds  for  major  conservation  requirements 
on  the  public  lands  A  budget  Increase  for 
BLM  equal  to  1 ';  of  the  bonus  bids  fur  this 
oi!  S5  million-  -would  provide  funds  to 
haiidle  major  erosion  problems  on  many  of 
our    vital    watershed-^ 

In  statement.'!  to  the  .Appropriations 
Subcommittee  this  year,  we  asked  that  some 
of  tho  profits  from  our  public  lauds  be  rein- 
vested in  their  conservation.  We  hope  you 
sh.^re  our  view. 

It  is  imperative  that  steps  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  rehabilitate  the  va.'^te  range 
land.s  of  the  West  These  lands  are 
sources  of  food  and  fiber  for  our  genera- 
tion and  coming  generations.  We  must 
not  permit  Uiem  to  erode  and  deteriorate. 
We  must  conserve  and  enhance  them  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  most  precious 
of  our  resources. 


WISCONSIN      PUBLISHER      WRITES 
PERCEPTIVELY  ABOUT  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  months  a  distinguished  Wis- 
consin Journalist,  John  M.  Lavine,  has 
written  for  the  Chippewa  Herald-Tele- 
gram an  impressive  series  of  articles 
about  Job  Corps  centers  in  my  State. 

Wisconsin  has  three  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters— two  conservation  centers  at  Clam 
Lake  and  Blackwell,  and  one  urban  cen- 
ter at  Camp  McCoy.  Altogether  1.278  Job 
Corpsmen  are  now  located  at  the  three 
centers.  Only  six  States  have  a  bigger  fi- 
nancial stake  In  this  program  than  Wis- 
consin, which  has  received  $13,465,230  for 
the  centers  located  there. 

John  Lavine's  series  is  especially  Im- 
pressive because  it  eschews  the  sensa- 
tional but  negative  approach  that  so 
many  journalists  have  used  In  handling 
this  subject  for  a  solid  assessment  of  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  Job  Corp  program. 
For  example,  in  discussing  the  cost  per 
year  per  corpsman  of  $5,580 — a  cost 
many  critics  have  called  excessive — one 
of  the  Lavine  articles  puts  it  this  way: 

There  are  fantastic  odds  that  almost  100 
per  cent  of  the  boys  at  the  center  If  they  are 
not  taught  to  read  and  given  a  trade  will 
spend  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  on  relief.  If  that 
happens  society  will  pay  $100,000  or  more  per 
man  before  their  lives  are  over.  And  this 
doesn't  Include  the  problems  that  society  will 
have  with  them  with  crime  and  other  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  these  boys  leave  the 
Job  Corps,  we  Icnow  that  they  are  not  only 
able  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are  able  to 
.  .  .  have  a  stclUed  trade  which  will  give  them 
employment. 

This  Is  good  honest  reporting  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  Is  just  like  one  of  the 


memorable  quotations  from  the  series 
John  lAvine  wrote  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram.  Dec 
3    19661 

Theoe  Buys  Have  Been  Worked  Over  ey  Pegs 
(By  John  M    L;\vlnei 

Last  Thiirsday  I  spent  the  day  at  the  Camp 
McCoy.  Wisconsin  Job  Corps  center,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  my  trip  was  a  real  eye  opener 

It  all  began  some  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  to 
McCoy— which  Is  Just  a  few  miles  from  To- 
mah.  Wisconsin  and  about  90  miles  frum 
here  I  received  a  note  from  M.ix  "Muggs" 
Lorber.  the  now  retired  director  and  founder 
of  Camp  Neb.igamon  for  Boys — one  of  Amer- 
icas tlnefct  private  boys'  camps. 

I  have  known  Muggs  for  many  years.  I 
knew  him  as  director  of  his  famous  camp  I 
also  knew  of  his  off  season  work  In  his  home 
community  of  St  Louis  In  some  of  the 
toughest  sections  of  the  city  with  Its  mean- 
est kids  Mofct  Important.  I  knew  Muggs  was 
a  very  two-ftstod  realist. 

Hence  when  Muggs  said  that  he  was  com- 
ing to  McCoy  as  a  consultant  on  recreation 
to  the  Job  Corps.  I  was  thrilled.  Here  was  my 
ch.ince  to  visit  a  Job  Corps  center  without 
having  to  be  herded  around  by  professional 
"P  R"  men 

As  fast  as  I  could.  I  wrote  back  to  Muggs, 
and  said  that  I  would  love  to  see  him  again 
More  important,  I  asked,  could  I  do  a  story 
on  the  Job  Corps  at  McCoy  at  the  same  time 
as  my  vlslf 

MOST  TASCINATINC   DAlf 

His  also  one  word  reply  was  "yes,  come 
ahead,"  and  thus  began  a  most  fascinating 
day. 

When  I  arrived  at  McCoy.  I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder  at  the  lack  of  logic  at  putting  an 
expensive  Job  Corps  center  out  In  the  middle 
of  a  forest— when  the  kids  who  were  there 
came  from  the  big  cities  and  would  be  going 
back  to  those  big  cities.  But  I  assumed  that 
the  reason  for  the  placement  of  the  camp 
was  to  use  the  McCoy  facility  and  to  fill  the 
political  need  of  boosting  the  economy  of 
the  Tomah  area. 

When  I  got  Into  the  center  all  thoughts  of 
politics  left  me. 

There  was  Muggs,  looking  better  than  I 
have  seen  him  look  In  years.  And  with  him 
was  Bill  Smith,  the  Project  Manager  of  the 
whole  center. 

Smith  Is  a  young  man  who  frankly  Im- 
pressed the  devil  out  of  me. 

As  we  began  to  talk.  Bill  sounded  like  a 
corporation  executive.  We  were  walking  Into 
a  Corpsmen  lunch  hall  for  lunch.  There  waa 
a  lot  of  racket,  but  Smith  was  rapid  fire  gl'- 
Ing  me  an  outline  of  how  the  center  was  a 
contract  of  RCA  Ser;-lce  Co.,  who  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  government  to  rebuild  and 
run  McCoy  for  the  Job  Corps. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  our  table  with  trays 
heaped  with  spare  ribs — one  of  my  favorite 
foods— Bill  had  finished  the  formal  type  out- 
line, and  he  got  down  to  the  heart  of  what 
the  McCoy  center — Smith's  center — was  up 
against  and  was  trying  to  do. 

"Look."  Bill  said,  "these  kids  are  from  a 
different  world.  That  Is  the  most  Important 
thing  to  understand.  They  come  from  the 
block;  their  life  Is  spent  on  the  street  in 
front  of  the  tenements." 

"What  do  these  kids  know?"  Bill  contin- 
ued. "Their  whole  existence  Is  centered 
around  their  ability  to  fight,  to  flunk  school, 
to  survive  In  the  gang,  to  accept  that  they 
win  not  succeed;  that  they  have  no  chance." 

"And  you  have  to  understand,"  Bill  said. 
"None  of  the  normal,  middle  class  values  and 
techniques    of   working   with   boys   work  or 
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mean  a  damn  here  .  .  .  These  boys  have  been 
worked  over  by  professionals — their  drunk 
parents  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  par- 
ents. To  curse,  to  flunk,  to  fight — this  Is 
their  life  .  .  ■  They  don't  understand  or  find 
any  meaning  in  even  the  vocabulary  of  the 
middle  class." 

•But  how  do  you  know  how  to  work  with 
them,  to  talk  with  them?"  I  asked  naively. 

Muggs  broke  In  at  this  point.  He  told  me 
that  though  Bill  had  been  the  dean  of  a 
college  and  had  academic  degrees  to  burn, 
he  had  grown  up  on  a  block  In  Harlem. 

•  He  doesn't  talk,  but  lives  guts  sociology", 
Muggs  said.  "Bill  wants  no  part  of  the  glib 
talkers,  the  theoretical  sociologist.  He  knows 
that  a  staff  member  has  to  be  willing  to 
work  the  clock  around;  he  has  to  get  to  the 
boy — one  boy  at  a  time — and  do  It  endlesaly. 
In  the  class  room,  or  at  2  a.m.  In  the  bull 
session." 

50    THOtrSLEMAKERS 

"And  let's  get  one  tjfoig  straight,"  Bill 
said.  "We  will  soon  hava*  1,000  boys  here. 
(With  the  recent  cutback  In  Congress,  the 
McCoy  center  will  have  only  a  thousand 
boys  ra^er  than  the  1,600  originally  plan- 
ned 1  Now  In  that  group  we  will  probably 
have  50  troublemakers  who  don't  want  to 
get  anything  out  of  the  program,  but  to 
wreck  it.  We'll  try  to  reach  those  fifty,  but 
If  they  are  hurting  the  program  to  the  loss 
of  the  other  950,  out  they  go  ...  I  know 
that  the  social  workers  say  that  the  50 
are  deserving  of  help.  And  they  are.  But 
BO  are  the  other  950  and  there  are  more 
of  them." 

"You  see."  Muggs  said,  "the  Job  Corps  is 
voluntary.  The  boys  who  are  here  have 
dropped  out  of  school.  They  finally  see  that 
they  have  to  get  an  education  and  they 
come  here.  But  If  they  are  hurting  the  pro- 
gram and  we  can't  get  to  them,  then  Bill 
doesn't  want  them." 

"O.K."  I  answered.  "This  Is  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  about  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  boys  who  are  here?  I've  read  that  It 
costs  as  much  to  keep  a  boy  here  Is  It  does 
to  send  him  to  Harvard." 

That's  wrong,"  Bill  threw  back.  "It  cost 
more,  and  It  should.  By  the  time  the  center 
here  Is  fully  operational  It  will  cost  $6,500 
per  year,  per  boy.  And  the  average  Corpsman 
win  spend  13  months  here." 

"But  let's  talk  about  the  whole  picture," 
BUI  continued  coldly,  but  objectively.  "If 
that  boy  finishes  here  we  know  that  56% 
of  the  graduates  will  get  Jobs  which  they 
could  never  get  before.  Thirty  five  percent 
will  go  Into  the  military  service — which  they 
could  not  make  before.  Ten  percent  will  go 
on  for  more  education  ...  If  the  same  boy 
stays  on  the  block,  he  will  never  get  a  Job 
or  an  education,  and  it  will  cost  society 
1100.000  to  keep  him  on  relief  for  his  life." 

"Now."  Bill  said,  "do  you  think  that  the 
Investment  Is  worth  while?" 

The  answer  had  too  much  logic.  I  'was 
hooked  and  I  knew  It. 

"And  let's  get  one  otlier  thing  straight," 
BUI  continued.  "We've  got  a  Job  which  Is 
even  more  Important  than  vocationally 
training  the  Corpsmen — as  crucial  as  that  is. 
This  boy  who  comes  here  doesn't  think  he's 
worth  a  damn.  We  know  that  when  he 
leaves  here,  he  will  go  back  to  the  block. 
But  what  we  have  to  do  Is  get  him  ready  to 
return  right  back  to  that  block,  to  get  a 
Job.  and.  most  Important,  to  think  enough 
of  himself  that  he  will  try  to  Improve  him- 
self from  where  he  starts.  In  other  words  the 
boy  has  to  be  able  to  meet  the  gang,  to  mix 
with  them,  but  to  not  accept  as  flrud  his 
poverty,  ciUturally  deprived  life.  What  he 
comes  from  is  a  vicious  cycle.  The  worst 
part  of  it  Is  that  he  doesn't  see  a  way  out 
and  he  won't  accept  that  there  Is  one." 

"When  he  leaves  here  we  know  that  he  will 

go  i>ack  to  the  same  environment  that  he 

came  from,  but  he  has  to  be  able  to  go  beck 

and  survive,  but  to  survive  with  a  different 
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attitude.  He  has  to  think  that  he  is  worth 
something,  that  it  la  worth  trying  that  be 
isn't  owed  a  chance,  but  that  he  can  earn 
and  get  a  chance." 

To  say  that  I  waa  Impressed  by  Bill  Smith 
and  what  he  had  to  say,  would  be  a  gross 
understatement.  He  obviously  knew  what  had 
to  be  done  and  he  knew  how  to  do  It.  The 
question  that  remained  for  me  was  could  the 
Job  be  done. 


(From  the  Chippewa  Herald-Tribune, 
Dec.  6, 1966] 
MoCoT  Job  Corps  Center  People  Wottld  Like 
To  Know  How  Many  Lives  Coitld  Be  Sal- 
vaged With  Time  and  Monet? 
(Editor's  Note:  "yesterday  In  the  first  of 
this  two  part  series  on  the  Job  Corps  Center 
at   Camp   McCoy,   Wisconsin,    John   Lavine, 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Telegram,  reported 
his  meeting  with  BUI   Smith,  the  dynamic 
project  manager   of    McCoy.    He    noted    the 
provlema  that  Smith  and  Max  "Muggs"  Lor- 
ber, an  old  friend  of  Lavine's  and  now  a  rec- 
reational consultant  to  the  Job  Corps,  had  In 
working  with  the  Corpsmen  who  come  from 
the  toughest  neighborhoods  of  our  country's 
big  cities  and  who  understand  little  If  any- 
thing    of    middle     class    values     or     even 
vocabulary,) 

(By  John  M.  Lavine) 

Before  I  met  some  of  the  Corpsmen,  Bill 
Smith  told  me  about  the  boys  who  came  to 
McCoy. 

"By  and  large  they  are  from  the  tenement 
block  of  some  big  city,"  Bill  said.  "Though  we 
would  like  a  racial  mix  that  is  like  society, 
we  can't  have  it  because  the  kids  who  need 
the  Job  Corps  are  not  racially  mixed  in  a 
balance  like  society." 

"As  a  result,  over  66  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  who  come  here  are  Negro,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  have  to  be." 

"Do  you  have  a  very  large  drop-out  factor?" 
I  asked  Bill. 

"We  don't  know  about  McCoy  yet,"  BUI  an- 
swered. "The  center  here  ia  too  new.  But 
overall  the  Job  Corps  has  a  dropout  rate  of 
less  than  25  per  cent — which  Is  less  than  In 
most  big  city  high,  schools.  And  you  have  to 
remember  that  almost  100  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  come  here  were  school  drop-outs 
before  they  decided  to  enter  the  Job  Corps. 
For  them  to  stay  is  quite  something." 

As  it  happened,  a  boy  who  had  been  at 
McCoy  for  seven  weeks  was  coming  over  to 
the  administration  center  when  I  asked  for 
a  Corpsman  to  show  me  around. 

A  staffer  asked  the  young  Cori>sman  from 
Chicag^o's  near  Southslde  if  he  would  be 
my  guide.  His  name  was  BUIy  Mitchell. 

As  we  started  to  walk,  I  asked  Billy  about 
the  Job  Corps  himself,  and  why  be  was  at 
McCoy. 

TITSNED  TABLES 

No  more  had  I  asked  the  question  when 
the  serious  young  man  turned  tables  on  me 
and  asked  what  I  thought  the  Job  Corps  was 
for.  I  answered  as  best  I  could,  saying,  in 
essence,  that  the  reason  for  my  trip  was  to 
get  a  better  answer  to  his  question. 

Billy  then  said  that  he  could  define  best 
what  the  Corps  was  not  rather  than  what  it 
was.  "It's  not  Just  for  poor  boys."  BUly 
said.  "I  didn't  come  here  because  I'm  poor 
or  my  family  is  poor." 

"Why  did  you  come?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I  once  thought  that  I  was  a 
smart  guy.  I  dropped  out  of  school  in  my 
third  year  to  get  a  Job.  It  was  good  money, 
but  after  a  while  I  figured  I  wasn't  so  smart 
after  all  .  .  .  Then  I  heard  about  the  Job 
Corps  and  I  quit  my  Job  ...  I  wanted  to 
finish  my  education.  Then  I'll  go  Into  the 
Army,  then  get  a  reaUy  good  Job." 

As  BUly  talked,  many  things  came  to  light. 
I  woiUd  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  for  example, 
that  BiUy  did  come  from  what  we  might 
call  a  culturally  deprived  family — one  where 
education  did  not  mean  enough  to  make 


him  see  the  sense  of  staying  in  high  school, 
let  alone  learning  a  skilled  trade. 

LEARNED    A    LOT 

As  we  walked  aroimd  the  McCoy  center, 
however,  it  was  equally  obvious  that  Billy 
Mitchell  had  learned  a  lot  since  he  came  to 
McCoy. 

Now,  Bill  had  pride.  He  wanted  to  show 
me  the  welding  classes  for  the  Corpsmen, 
"because  they  do  really  gocxl  work."  (Bill 
had  been  in  the  welding  class  and  then  had 
switched    to    business    machines.) 

Billy  was  also  sorry  when  my  friend  Muggs 
suggested  that  we  visit  a  nearby  dorm,  rather 
than  cross  the  camp  to  see  Bill's  dorm.  "Ours 
is  really  in  good  shape,"  Bill  said  flxmly.  And 
when  the  counselor  of  the  dorm  we  visited 
needled  Bill  that  the  dorm  we  were  in  was 
neater  than  his,  Billy  spoke  right  up  and 
said  he  thought  his  dorm  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  one  we  were  in. 

Late  in  the  walk  around  the  center,  we 
also  visited  an  English  class.  There  were 
four  or  five  Corpsmen  In  the  class  and  two 
teachers.  The  boys  were  reading  the  typical 
high  school  literature,  but  what  Interested 
me  was  the  personal  attention  that  the  boys 
received.  (Each  boy  has  to  take  English.  "It's 
Important  to  know  how  to  communicate,  no 
matter  what  they  do,"  the  teacher  told  me.) 

I  saw  one  of  the  early  themes  of  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  class.  I  remember  one  part 
of  it.  "The  theme  was  on  the  Ixjy's  time  in 
high  school  In  his  home  town.  One  of  the 
paragraphs  read,  "There  was  lots  of  kinds 
of  kids  at  school.  Some  of  them  was  my 
buddies.  Some  of  them  only  seemed  like 
buddies.  'When  there  was  a  fight  the  ones 
who  wasn't  buddies  would  take  off." 

It  wasnt  the  finest  English,  but  It  said  a 
lot  about  the  writer. 

THE   big   boss 

As  BUly  and  Muggs  and  I  walked  back  to 
the  project  manager's  office,  BUly  told  us 
al>out  a  meeting  be  and  a  couple  of  other 
Corpsmen  were  having  with  Project  Man- 
ager Bill  Smith. 

It  seems  that  these  boys  were  leaders  and 
had  gotten  Into  a  bull  session  the  night 
before  In  which  they  had  aired  some  gripes 
about  the  center.  Now,  they  were  getting  a 
chance  to  air  them  to  Bill  Smith — "the  big 
boss." 

As  Billy  Mitchell  talked  about  his 
"gripes" — which  I  was  sure  Bill  Smith  would 
get  straight — I  thought  of  Smith's  com- 
ments earlier  in  the  day. 

"Tlie  honeymoon  Is  still  on,  John,"  Bill 
Smith  had  said.  "After  the  laoys  receive 
basic  training  here,  they  go  to  businesses 
in  the  area  that  work  In  the  trade  they  are 
learning.  There  they  not  only  get  further 
training,  but  they  also  learn  what  It  is  like 
in  the  professional  world  they  are  going 
back  to." 

"But  you  have  to  remember,"  Bill  Smith 
added  seriously,  "these  are  not  lily  white, 
good,  pure  little  boys.  So  far  we  havn't  had 
any  serious  trouble.  But  some  day  we're 
going  to  get  a  rotten  apple  and  that  kid  Is 
going  to  go  into  town  and  cause  trouble. 
Then  the  test  comes,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  community  affected  realizes  who 
these  kids  are,  where  they  come  from,  and 
what  success  we  are  having  with  the  major- 
ity of  them — even  if  there  are  a  couple  of 
sour  ones  along  the  way." 

As  I  recaUed  BUI  Smith's  comments,  I 
thought  of  how  they  might  apply  to  Billy 
Mitchell.  It  was  obvious  that  BUly  was  not 
only  a  natural  leader,  but  he  was  also  Just 
as  capable  of  causing  a  revolution  at  the 
center,  as  Bill  Smith  described,  as  of  leading 
the  Corpsmen  In  a  constructive  way.  And 
if  the  staff  were  not  alert,  the  "end  of  the 
honeymoon"  could  come  with  a  bang  I 

What  are  the  Impressions  that  I  got  from 
my  time  at  McCoy  center?  Well,  first,  it  Is 
obvious  that  men  like  BUI  Smith,  the  proj- 
ect manager,  and  my  friend  Muggs  Lorber, 
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really  know  what  t7p«  of  boy  they  are  deal- 
ing with,  what  bis  problenu  are.  and  bow  to 
make  the  Job  Corpe  worth  every  penny  we 
are  spending  for  it.  (Certainly.  U  a  (6.500  In- 
vestment for  a  year's  training  for  a  Corpa- 
man  can  aave  society  (100.000  not  to  have 
that  man  on  relief  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  is  worth  It.  Yet.  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Job  Corps  can't  be  measured  In  monetary 
terms.  It  can  only  be  really  measured  In 
whether  It  breaks  the  culturally  deprived 
way  of  thought  of  the  Corpsmen.  If  It  gives 
his  life  meaning  and  purpose — in  the  best 
sense  ot  those  terms.) 

Tes.  I  think  that  men  like  Bill  Smith  are 
doing  their  Job  and  doing  It  a  lot  better  than 
I  could  have  ever  guessed  it  could  be  done. 
But  I  also  realized  as  I  met  Smith's  staff  that 
flnriing  men  and  women  who  can  serve  as 
effective  staff  for  the  Job  Corps  Is  almost 
Impossible.  And  If  the  Job  Corps  Is  to  grow 
and  be  meaningful,  these  types  of  people  are 
going  to  have  to  be  found. 

Another  conclusion  that  I  came  to — and 
which  I  had  guessed  even  before  I  came  to 
McCoy,  but  which  was  validated  there  for 
me — was  that  people  are  wrong  when  they 
say,  "Oh.  those  boys  are  poor,  or  unedu- 
cated, or  culturally  deprived,  because  they 
don't  try.  If  they  wanted  to  be  different,  they 
would  b«." 

NOT    TRVE 

Some  people  may  say  that.  And  perhaps. 
for  a  few  Corpsmen  It  applies.  But  I  know 
that  for  the  ones  I  met.  no  statement  could 
be  further  from  the  truth 

Thes«  boys  dropped  out  of  school  because 
no  one  told  them  that  education  was  the  key 
to  surviving  In  the  future.  They  found  worth- 
less Jobs  or  joined  gangs  or  had  brushes  with 
the  law  because  they  had  no  family  or  their 
family  didn't  give  a  hang  where  they  were 
or  what  they  were  doing. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  these  boys  are,  In  some 
ways.  Just  like  every  other  17-21  year  old 
boy.  They  have  desires  and  aspirations,  but 
they  don't  know  that  they  could  be  fulfilled 
any  other  way  than  by  violence  And.  In  faek-,  ^ 
before  coming  to  the  Job  Corpe  violence  and 
cussing  were  about  their  unly  answer  to  a 
society  whose  basic  language  and  manners 
they  knew  nothing  about 

And  certainly  these  lacks  were  not  of  the 
Corpsmen's  doing  Somewhere  along  the  way 
neither  their  families  nor  society  had  given 
them  the  manners  or  vocabulary  they  needed 
to  make  the  grade  in  1966  .And  if  they  didn't 
have  these  tools  they  couldn't  be  expected  to 
use  them. 

There  was  one  other  observation  or  predlc-< 
tton  that  was  suggested  to  me  about  the  Job 
Corpe,  and  frankly  It  isn't  too  pleasant  a  one. 
That  pre<Uctlon  is  that  the  Job  Corps  won't 
last,  and  If  It  Is  discontinued,  as  a  personal 
opinion,  I  think  that  It  will  be  a  real  loss. 

Why  won't  the  Corps  last'  Well,  the  Presi- 
dent and  politicians  have  to  curb  govern- 
ment spending,  and  I  can  t  think  of  any  pro- 
gram which  would  be  easier  to  cut  than  the 
Job  Corps. 

After  all,  how  much  time  do  we  spend  read- 
ing about  or  talking  about  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boys  who  come  out  jt  this  program 
as  productive  members  of  society:'  No,  these 
aren't  the  ones  who  are  talked  about  What 
we  read  and  hear  about  are  the  explosive 
Incidents  as  some  Job  Corps  Center  or  with 
some  Job  Corpsman  In  a  city 

NEGATTVC    INCIDENTS 

There  are  these  negative  Incidents  I  don't 
see  how  they  could  be  avold*d  when  a  pro- 
gram la  working  with  the  type  of  boy  that 
the  Job  Corpe  takes  on. 

And  eTen  though  the  number  of  total  boys 
In  the  Job  Corps  versus  the  tiny  faction  of 
a  per  cent  who  cause  trouble  is  overwhelm- 
ing, the  one  Incident  In  a  town  or  at  a  center 
gives  the  whole  program  a  bad  image  And 
It  Is  because  of  that  bad  Image  that  I  think 
the  politicians  will  find  the  Job  Corps  the 
easiest  program  to  cut. 


I  have  no  source  for  the  opinion  I  have 
stated  here.  It  Is  Just  an  observation  or  pre- 
diction that  seemed  to  fit  after  visiting  the 
McCoy  center,  and  then  talking  with  people 
who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

And  what  If  the  program  does  die?  I  can 
only  quote  a  Job  Corps  staff  member  at 
McCoy  who  replied  as  follows  when  I  posed 
the  predictions  about  the  end  of  the  Corps 
to  him  "You  know.  John,"  he  said.  "You 
could  be  right  I  hope  not.  but  I  obviously 
don't  know.  The  other  day  I  was  reading, 
though,  and  a  fact  In  the  news  struck  me. 
It  costs  this  country  as  much  to  fire  one 
space  shot  as  to  run  this  whole  program  for 
three  years.  I  wonder  If  they  couldn't  Just 
give  us  one  of  those  space  shots — and  get  to 
the  moon  a  month  later — so  that  we  could 
try  seven  days  a  week,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  to  do  a  little  good  for  some  boys  and  girls 
who  really  need  It  right  here  on  earth?" 

What's  With  McCoy's  Job  Corps  Center'' 
Lavine  Tells  "What" 

At  Camp  McCoy.  Just  a  stone's  throw  from 
Tomah.  Wisconsin,  there  Is  a  new  Job  Corps 
Center 

What  Is  the  center  like"*  What  sort  of  train- 
ing does  It  give  to  the  young  men  such  as 
those  pictured  above'  What  are  Its  prob- 
lems with  the  tough,  rulturally  deprived  17- 
21  year  old  men  who  come  there''  Is  It  true 
that  It  costs  the  ti«xpayer  more  to  keep  a 
boy  at  a  Job  Corps  Center  for  a  year  than  to 
send  a  boy  through  a  year  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity' 

These  and  many  n.'ire  biting  questions 
about  the  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center  and  the 
Job  Corps  In  general  are  answered  In  an  ex- 
clusive Herald-Telegram  two-part  series 
which   begins  on   page   7  of   tonight's  paf)er. 

Travel  with  the  Herald-Telegram's  pub- 
lisher, Jiihn  M  Lavlne,  as  he  tours  the  Mc- 
Coy Center  Lavlne  Uilks  with  Center  Project 
Manager  BUI  Smith,  a  guy  "  who  Lavlne  says 
■  talks  the  guts  level,  tenement  language 
which  Is  the  only  talk  the  In-comlng  corps- 
man  understands  " 

Also  spend  time  with  Lavlne  and  some  of 
the  Corpsmen  Learn  what  they  have  to  say 
about  the  center,  what  It  does,  and  what  they 
think  of  It. 

[From   the  Chlppwwa  Herald-Telegram. 
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Job   Corps   RECRriTiRS   c;o  Deep   Into 

CuLTfBAL   Woods 

(  By  John  Lavlne) 

Last  week  I  did  two  articles  on  the  Job 
Corps  at  Camp  McCoy 

I  was  happy  to  take  the  trip  to  McCoy,  but 
unhappy  with  the  outcome  of  the  articles 
since  there  Is  so  much  more  to  the  Job  Corps 
than  my  small  pieces  offered. 

rhen.  a  call  came  from  E<iu  Claire,  and  a 
whole  new  facet  of  the  Job  Corps  and  how 
It  affects  this  area  opened  up 

The  call  was  from  Don  Irkstadt  former 
Chippewa  Falls-tte  and  now  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  In  Eau 
Claire 

D<ni  commented  on  the  articles  and  In  the 
process  of  dl.scusslng  the  Job  Corps  he  told 
me— to  my  surprise — that  the  recruiting  for 
the  Corps  In  Wisconsin  Is  handled  by  the 
state  employment  office 

"Wiilt  a  minute,  "  I  questioned  "There 
aren't  boys  from  around  here  who  would 
qualify  for  the  Job  Corps  are  there'" 

"Well,  sure."  Don  said,  we  have  sent  over 
80  In  so  far  " 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  had  always  had 
the  stereo-type  picture  that  the  Job  Corps- 
man  comes  from  a  b!g  city  tenement  As  I 
thought  about  It.  however.  I  realized  that 
a  culturally  deprived  boy  could  come  from 
any  area,  and  It  made  a  lot  of  sense  that 
there  would  be  potential  Corpsmen  right 
here  In  Chippewa  County 

As    you    can    Imagine,    when    Don    talked 


about  this  my  "there's  a  column"  bell  rang, 
and  I  asked  if  I  could  come  down  to  the  em- 
ployment office  and  talk  with  Don  and  the 
man  who  did  the  actual  recruiting  of  the 
boys  for  the  Corps. 

Don  was  very  helpful,  and  the  date  was 
set. 

When  Don  and  Bob  Moore,  the  man  who 
handles  the  recruiting,  and  I  sat  down  to 
talk,  a  fascinating  story  about  the  Job  Corps 
unfolded. 

"You  see."  Don  began,  "we  have  found  that 
the  regular  type  of  recruiting  does  not  work 
for  the  Job  Corps.  To  be  frank,  the  average 
recruit  does  not  usually  read  the  newspaper 
or  hear  the  radio  or  TV  announcements  of 
the  employment  service." 

"Well,  how  do  you  find  potential  recruit* 
to  contact?  "  I  asked. 

"There  are  many  sources."  Bob  Moore  said 
"We  get  suggested  names  from  church 
groups,  school  guidance  people,  teachers,  the 
welfare  department,  town  chairmen,  parole 
and  court  officials,  county  agents,  many 
sources.  They  tell  us  of  a  boy  who  they  think 
win  benefit  from  the  training  of  the  Job 
Corps.  Then,  unlike  most  of  the  Job  work 
which  Is  done  here,  we  find  that  the  best  bet 
Is  to  go  right  out  to  the  boy's  home  and  talk 
to  him." 

'  You  d  be  amazed."  Don  added,  "what 
places  Bob  ends  up  talking  to  these  boys 
in — pool  halls,  on  the  farm.  In  the  woods, 
etc  " 

'Can  you  give  a  picture  of  the  typical 
Corps  candidate?"  I  asked  Bob. 

"Yes."  he  answered  "They  usually  com* 
from  Isolated  areas  of  the  nine  counties  we 
cover.  Many  of  them  are  school  dropouts,  and 
they  are  usually  what  we  term  'under- 
employed.' They  are  not  always  of  poor  fami- 
lies, but  they  are  usually  from  culturally  de- 
prived families." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'underemployed'?" 
I  Interrupted. 

"Oh.  that  Is  Just  our  way  of  saying  that 
they  don't  earn  enough  at  the  Jobs  they  have 
or  could  get  to  support  a  fanuly  Many  of 
them  are  part-time  helpers,  part-time  pulp 
cutters  and  the  like" 

"There  are  many  other  characteristics  of  a 
potential  Job  Corpsman."  Don  added.  "Many 
of  them  come  from  homes  where  there  La 
parent  trouble  or  where  a  parent  Is  missing, 
or  unstable." 

"Do  you  have  trouble  selling  them  on  the 
Corps'"  I  queried. 

"Not  usually,"  Bob  answered.  "I  try  and 
point  out  what  their  future  Is  If  they  don't 
get  trained.  Then  we  test  them  for  reading 
ability  and  mental  reasoning.  And.  finally.  If 
they  are  accepted,  the  Job  Corps  assigns 
them  to  a  Corps  Center  ...  As  far  as  selling, 
since  the  Corps  Is  voluntary,  we  dun't  try  to 
sell— at  least  not  actively.  We  Just  lay  out 
the  future  as  realistically  as  we  can.  Then. 
If  the  boy  wants  to  go,  It  Is  up  to  him" 

"Do  you  have  any  Idea  what  has  happened 
to  the  boys  you  have  sent  to  the  Corps," 
I  asked. 

TOO    EARLT 

"It  Is  a  little  early  to  tell."  Don  said  "We 
do  know  that  some  have  gone  on  to  the 
service— ones  who  couldn't  get  Into  any 
military  service  before  they  Joined  the  Job 
Corps  Some  have  also  gone  back  to  school — 
since  m  a  few  cases  we  have  had  boys  who 
were  very  bright,  but  not  originally  moti- 
vated to  "put  out"  m  school  .  .  And,  of 
course,  some  of  them  are  vocationally 
trained  and  leave  the  Corps  to  get  skilled, 
productive  Jobs  In  Industry  " 

With  this  picture.  1  figured  I  would  ask 
both  men  two  questions  which  had  been 
bothering  me 

"Do  you  think  that  the  Job  Corps  Is  effec- 
tive and  do  you  think  It  will  last' " 

"I  don't  know  If  It  will  last.  "  Don  an- 
swered "Perhaps  It  will  be  cut  down  by  the 
cutbacks  In  government  spending  that  we 
are  hearing  about    I  don't  know  and  I  don't 
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think  that  anybody  does.  But  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  always  be  a  smaller  program  of 
the  Corps." 

ONLT    ANSWER 

"As  far  as  the  questions  of  whether  It  Is 
effective  and  worth  while,  I  would  say  that 
the  Jo*i  Corps  is  the  only  answer  left  for  the 
type  of  boy  who  Joins  it." 

"What  else  Is  there  that  is  effective  and 
meaningful  for  the  boys  who  Join  the  Job 
Corps?"  Bob  asked. 

•You  see,  John,"  Don  continued,  "Unem- 
ployment Is  a  problem  with  a  multitude  of 
facets.  In  fact  thj  unemployment  of  a  per- 
son Is  many  times  Just  a  symptom  of  many 
other  difficulties." 

"The  Job  Corps  Is  the  last  chance  for  most 
fellows  of  the  type  who  consider  It.  And  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  an  important 
tool  since  we  have  seen  nothing  which  Is  as 
effective  for  reaching  these  boys  and  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  their  culturally  deprived, 
educationally  deprived  thinking  and  back- 
grounds." 

"Yes.  but  Is  it  all  that  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective," I  persisted. 

"I  suppose  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  say 
positively,"  Don  said  reflectively.  "But  I  do 
know  this,  there  are  boys  from  the  nine 
counties  around  here  who,  when  they  come 
to  our  office  for  their  swearlng-ln  to  the  Job 
Corps,  have  never  been  that  far  away  from 
home  .  .  .  More  Important,  when  Bob  and  I 
were  up  at  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center, 
we  saw  boys  reading  who  eight  weeks  before 
were  unable  to  read  .  .  .  They  are  using  pro- 
grammed teaching  methods  with  small 
classes,  and  with  the  posElbllity  for  each  boy 
to  go  at  his  own  speed  .  .  .  They  are  trying 
new  teaching  techniques  and  ways  to  teach, 
and  the  results  are  pretty  startling.  Not  only 
are  the  kids  enthusiastic,  but  they  are  be- 
coming literate — where  they  were  Illiterate 
when  they  came  to  the  Job  Corps  ...  To  me 
that  la  pretty  impressive." 

"And  when  you  go  to  a  camp  like  Clam 
Lake,  you  would  be  really  a  little  startled — 
Of  Rt  least  I  was,"  Bob  Moore  said.  "There 
are  tough  boys  with  books  under  their  arms, 
and  there  are  kids  who,  when  I  interviewed 
them,  didn't  give  a  damn  about  anything, 
building  the  camp  and  taking  great  pride 
In  It." 

"I  guess  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
In  the  Corps  the  boys  seem  to  have  learned 
that  they  are  not  as  unintelligent  as  they 
thought,"  Bob  concluded.  "They  are  real- 
izing that  they  can  leam  and  achieve,  and 
for  all  Its  problems,  it's  a  wonderful  thing 
to  see." 

Don  Ickstadt  and  Bob  Moore  were  Im- 
pressed. They  obviously  had  a  difficult  Job 
on  their  hands  with  the  unusual  tyi>e  of  re- 
crutlng  necessary  for  the  Job  Corjjs,  but 
they  also  obviously  felt  that  their  efforts 
were  worthwhile  In  what  the  Corps  was  doing 
with  the  boys  they  found. 

Was  there  anything  we  could  do  to  help 
th(>m  and  the  employment  service? 

"Yes."  Don  said  as  I  got  ready  to  leave. 
"Tell  people  not  to  hesitate  to  call  or  write 
us  If  they  know  of  a  lad  between  17  and 
21  who  they  think  would  benefit  from  the 
Job  Corps.  Well  take  it  from  there," 
And  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Herald-Telegram  Pttbosheb  Totjks  'yiAtt 
^^Kt — MrsT  See  Job  Corps  Centtss  to  Bk- 
UEVE  Them 

(By  John  M.  Lavlne) 
Last  week   I   had   quite   an   experience.   I 
^Ited  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Clam  Lake, 
Wisconsin,    In    the    Chequamegon    National 
Forest. 

Same  months  ago  I  spent  some  time  at 
Camp  McCoy,  where  there  Is  a  large,  tuban 
Job  Corps  Center.  And  I  followed  up  that 
^'P  by  Interviewing  the  Wisconsin  State 
Employment  Office  at  Eau  Claire  who  does 
recruiting  in  Wisconsin  for  the  Job  Corps. 


However,  most  of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  in 
the  United  States  are  not  large  urbcoi  centers 
such  as  McCoy.  Rather,  they  are  centers  run 
by  the  United  States  DepfU^ent  of  Agricul- 
ture's Forestry  Service — the  same  men  who 
are  forest  rangers  and  take  care  of  our  na- 
tional forests.  And  since  I  bad  heard  a  lot 
about  the  Clam  Lake  Center  and  the  slightly 
over  200  Job  Corpsmen  who  populate  it.  I 
wanted  to  try  to  find  out  what  this  sort  of 
center  was  all  about. 

To  stun  It  up  briefly,  the  conservation 
centers  are  sort  of  "grade  school"  from 
which  young  men  "graduate"  to  the  urban 
centers  like  McCoy. 

Getting  to  Clam  Lake  this  time  of  year 
is  a  fun  experience.  I  drove  from  Chippewa 
Falls  up  to  Hayward,  then  to  Cable,  past 
Mount  Telemark,  the  ski  hill,  and  on  Into 
the  Chequamegon  National  Forest.  A  few 
miles  into  the  forest  there  was  a  sign  on  the 
main  road  which  s&ld,  "Job  Corps  Center, 
Pour  miles."  I  turned  my  car  onto  the  black- 
top slderoad  and  followed  It  for  the  four 
miles  on  a  road  surrounded  on  each  side  by 
magnificent  pines.  Then  suddenly  I  came 
Into  a  clearing  filled  with  clean,  neat,  green, 
metal-sided  buildings  that  bore  signs  like, 
"Maintenance  Shop,  Welding  Shop,  Office, 
School,  Dormitories." 

The  man  I  was  going  to  visit  at  the  center 
is  Don  Chrlstensen,  the  educational  director, 
and  up  until  a  short  time  ago  when  he 
Joined  the  Job  Corps,  a  professor  at  the 
university  in  Eau  Claire.  (Prior  to  that  Don 
was  a  high  school  and  elementary  school 
teacher.) 

wnj.  Tou  icovx 

As  I  entered  the  center's  area,  signs  di- 
rected me  to  the  "office."  I  just  had  parked 
my  car  In  front  and  opened  the  door  when 
I  heard  a  warm,  polite  voice  behind  me  say, 
"Sir,  would  you  mind  moving  your  car  back 
about  a  foot?  We  have  to  put  In  a  curb 
there."  The  young  man  who  spoke  was,  I 
guess,  about  16  years  of  age,  and  his  accent 
made  me  think  he  was  from  somewhere  near 
Chicago.  He  was  Negro  and  the  boy  that  was 
working  with  him  was  white.  They  were  In 
the  process  of  lugging  100  pound  cement 
curb  sections  to  form  a  Une  across  the  front 
of  the  office. 

Obviously,  I  moved  my  car,  and  they  smUed 
and  lifted  the  section  of  curb  they  were  to 
put  right  over  the  place  where  my  front 
bumper  bad  been. 

The  rest  of  the  day  at  Clam  Lake  I  spent 
with  Don  Chrlstensen.  We  had  a  most  Inter- 
esting talk  with  Jack  WelssUng,  the  director 
of  the  Clam  Lake  Center,  who  Is  a  profes- 
sional forester.  After  a  number  of  years  In 
the  forestry  service  Jack  was  asked,  some  two 
years  ago,  to  take  over  and  erect  Clam  Lake. 

KOT   UXX  OLD  OCX; 

I  suppose  I  should  note  at  this  point  the 
Conservation  Job  Corps  centers  are  not  like 
the  old  CCC  camps,  but  they  appear  to  be 
somewhat  similar.  The  difference  Is  that  the 
boys  at  the  present  conservation  center, 
though  they  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  spend 
more  of  their  time  In  school  and  vocational 
training  than  was  true  In  the  CCC  days. 

As  Don  explained  It  to  me,  the  boys  spend 
one  week  in  school  learning  basic  subjects 
like  mathematics  and  English.  Then,  they 
spend  a  week  on  a  work  crew.  Work  crews 
are  presently  Involved  In  building  a  ranger 
station  elsewhere  In  the  Chequamegon  For- 
est and  a  dam  which  will  create  a  lake  when 
it  is  completed.  Besides  this,  one  of  the 
work  crew  leaders  told  me  that  the  boys  have 
done  most  of  the  work — ^Including  wiring, 
carpentry,  and  site  development — for  the 
Clam  Lake  Center.  "They  work  under  a 
skilled  tradesman,"  one  of  the  crew  leaders 
said.  "We  bring  In  a  carpenter  when  we  have 
some  building  to  do,  and  he'll  direct  the 
boys,  showing  them  what  they  are  doing 
wrong  and  what  they  are  doing  right.  They 
respond  well  to  these  men,  respecting  their 


ability  and  quickly  grasping  what  should  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it." 

Since  I  had  arrived  at  the  center  about 
noon,  Don  and  I  walked  over  to  the  mess 
hall  for  lunch.  As  we  stood  in  line  I  found 
myself  falling  into  a  conversation  with  a 
young  man  from  Georgia  who  had  been  at 
the  center  only  16  days. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  I  asked. 

AWFUL  COLD 

"It's  fine,"  he  said  with  a  quiet  smile,  "but 
it  was  awful  cold  when  I  got  here.  The  tem- 
perature was  way  below  zero,  and  it  was  76 
above  when  I  left  home." 

"What  are  you  learning?"  I  asked  him. 
"Oh,  that  part  of  it's  great,"  he  answered. 
"I'm  in  the  welding  class  and  I've  already 
worked  on  a  welding  project  that  seems  to  be 
coming  out  fine." 

I  suppose  I  should  note  at  this  point  that 
one  major  difference,  as  Don  explained  It.  be- 
tween a  conservation  center  like  Clam  Lake 
and  an  urban  center  like  McCoy  is  that  the 
academic  grade  level  at  Clam  Lake  more 
often  than  not  is  eighth  grade  and  below. 
These  young  men  are  really  like  the  stereo-  ' 
typed  Appalachian  deprived  teenagers.  They 
range  in  age  from  about  16  to  23.  Many  of 
them  can  read  very  little  or  not  at  all. 

"This  is  why  we  think  of  It  as  an  elemen- 
tary school,"  Don  said.  "Here  the  boys  not 
only  learn  a  trade,  but  they  gain  a  grounding 
In  basic  education.  When  they  leave  here, 
they  can  read  and  write.  They  have  also 
covered  basic  mathematics,  and  then  they 
can  go  on  to  a  center  like  McCoy  where  they 
can  get  a  high  school  diploma  if  they  want 
one." 

"Some  of  the  boys,  however,"  Don  added, 
"learn  to  read  and  write  here  and  learn  a 
vocational  skill  to  a  degree  that  they  can  get 
a  Job  as  soon  as  they  leave  Clam  Lake."  To 
prove  his  point,  Don  took  me  to  the  welding 
shop,  auto  mechanics  shop,  and  carpentry 
shop  where  it  was  obvious  that  the  young 
men  who  were  working  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  skilled  instructors  were  gaining  a 
competency  that  would  easily  allow  them  to 
qualify  well  up  on  the  apprentice  ladder  In  a 
number  of  trades. 

DROP-Otrr  FACTOR 

When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Clam  Lake 
Center,  I  asked  Don  and  Jack  WelssUng 
about  their  costs  and  drop-out  factor  since 
these  are  questions  which  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  negative  press  comment 
the  Job  Corps  Centers  have  received,  and 
they  bothered  me. 

"We  have  about  a  35  per  cent  drop-out 
factor,"  Jack  said.  "It's  higher  than  at  urban 
centers  where  the  percentage  usually  runs 
about  25  per  cent,  but  this  center  Is  more 
Isolated,  and  the  change  for  many  of  these 
boys,  who  have  never  been  away  from  home, 
is  more  severe.  Actually,  however,  if  we  can 
keep  the  boy  the  first  10  days  and  through 
the  first  weekend,  chances  are  very  high  that 
he  will  remain  on  with  us." 

"How  long  does  the  average  Corpsman 
stay?"  I  asked. 

"Nine  months,"  Jack  answered.  "And  our 
cost  now  runs  about  (5,580.00  per  year,  per 
corpsman.  Hence,  if  they  stay  nine  months 
It  is  three-fourths  of  (5,680.00." 

"As  long  as  we  are  talking  costs,"  Don 
added,  "you  should  understand  that  right 
now  Clam  Lake  Center's  cost  figure  is  some- 
what Inflated,  since  we  are  still  paying  off 
and  finishing  some  of  the  construction  for 
the  center." 

"No  matter  how  low  the  figure  for  Clam 
Lake  is,  however,  the  cost  for  any  given 
corpsman  for  nine  months  is  pretty  substan- 
tial. How  can  you  Justify  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  money?"  I  asked  Don  and  Jack. 

"It  does  sound  like  a  lot,"  Don  answered, 
"but  you  have  to  look  at  the  entire  expendl- 
t-  »'e  in  perspective  to  understand  It.  ITiere 
are  fantastic  odds  that  almost  100  per  cent 
of   the   boys  at  the  center  If  they  are  not 
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taught  to  read  and  given  a  trade  will  spend 
the  rest  of  their  Uvea  on  relief  If  that  hap- 
pens, aoclety  will  pay  HOO.OOO  or  more  per 
man  before  their  lives  are  over  And  this 
doesn't  Include  the  problems  that  society 
will  have  with  them  with  crime  and  other 
things.  On  the  other  h^»nd,  when  these  boys 
leave  the  Job  Corps,  we  know  that  they  are 
not  only  able  to  read  and  write,  but  they 
are  able  to  enter  the  military  service  or  go 
forth  In  the  world  with  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, or  have  a  skilled  trade  which  will 
give  them  employment  ' 

P.\Y     roR     ITSELF 

"The  best  way  I  can  sum  It  up."  Jack  said. 
'•Is  that  a  mathematician  friend  of  mine 
pointed  out  that  the  Job  Corps  will  rapidly 
pay  for  Itself  If  only  a  small  percentage  of 
th«  men  that  leave  here  ure  not  on  the  relief 
rolls  before  they  die  .■^nd  we  know  they  are 
not  going  to  be  on  relief  if  they  have  Jobs 
and  a  future  which  they  have  when  they 
leave  here." 

Now.  certainly,  the  Job  Corps  as  a  whole 
and  Clam  Lake  and  McCoy  In  particular. 
are  not  100  per  cent  successful  or  without 
their  problems  when  one  observes  these 
centers,  It's  obvious  that  two  major  prob- 
lems they  have  are  applicable  to  the  Job 
Corps  as  a  whole 

Ptrst.  the  centers  are  working  with  the 
toughest,  most  illiterate  uneducated  young 
people  In  the  country  Or,  to  suite  the  case 
more  graphically,  they  -ire  working  with  the 
criminals  and  social  uut-casts  of  tomorrow 
It  all  bolls  down  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Job  Corps  Is  going  to  have  trouble  with  .some 
of  the  people  they  deal  with  As  I  see  It.  there 
Is  no  alternative  to  this  Yet,  the  Job  Corps 
■bould  not  be  Judged  on  whether  or  not 
there  are  Incidents  at  a  given  center,  since 
with  the  type  of  young  people  who  become 
Job  Corpsmen.  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
problems.  The  criteria  on  which  the  Job 
Corps  should  be  Judged.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
whether  or  not  it  is  successful  In  returning 
some  of  these  young  people  to  society  as 
aUlled  workers  who  can  earn  a  wage  and 
build  a  livelihood  for  themselves  or  as  edu- 
cated young  men  and  women  who  can  go  on 
to  get  further  education  and  find  a  place 
In  the  world.  And  using  this  criterion.  It's 
quite  obvious  the  Job  Corps,  despite  all  of 
lt«  problems,  is  quite  successful. 

STAmNC    PROBLEM 

Also,  the  Job  Corps,  like  many  of  the 
poverty  programs,  has  a  staffing  problem — 
except  that  in  the  Job  Corps  the  problem 
la  even  more  acute  than  in  other  areas. 

I  can  think  of  no  work  that  Is  more  re- 
warding than  working  with  an  illiterate,  un- 
•kllled.  uncultured  16-year-old.  And  then. 
nine  months  later,  after  a  pressure  cooker 
schooling,  seeing  that  same  young  man  ma- 
ture Into  a  literate,  skilled,  polite  person. 
Yet.  as  rewarding  as  this  work  Is,  It  seems 
to  be  too  big  a  challenge  for  many  people, 
for  at  both  Camp  McCoy  and  Clam  Lake  the 
organizational  charts  show  many  vacancies 
In  stair  positions  where  teachers  in  the 
classroom  or  vocational  area  Instructors  are 
letcklng.  And  not  only  Is  there  a  problem 
that  many  of  these  skilled  people  do  not 
offer  their  services  to  the  Job  Corps,  but  there 
Is  also  the  problem  that  sometimes  those 
that  do  offer  have  to  wait  so  long  before  the 
<  funda  are  available  or  their  processing  Is 
complete  that  they  become  discouraged  and 
find  employment  elsewhere. 

Yet,  despite  both  of  these  problems,  a  per- 
son can  gain  a  unique  and  very  different 
Tlew  of  the  Job  Corps  visiting  a  center  and 
talUng  with  the  corpemen.  It  Is  certainly 
a  very  different  picture  than  is  gained  from 
trying  to  evaluate  the  Job  Corps  by  the 
•ketchy  reports  that  are  written  about  the 
centers. 

nnally,  there  are  many  things  of  Interest 
about  Clam  Lake  that  could  be  related  at 


this  p<ilnt  to  give  examples  of  the  activities 
of  the  Job  Corps  Perhaps,  however,  the  best 
examples  would  be  to  tell  about  Willie  Davis 
and  the  great  Green  Bay  Packer  stars  first 
trip  to  the  center,  and  to  give  the  evaluation 
of  two  Job  Corpsmen  about  the  Clam  Lake 
Center  and  their  experiences  there  and  In 
the  Job  Corps 

WiUle  Davis  arrived  at  the  Job  Corps  on 
Friday  evening.  April  I  He  told  the  corps- 
men  that  when  he  came  he  felt  he  "owed 
something  to  the  younger  generation"  He 
complimented  the  corpsmen  on  their  work 
In  the  Job  Corps,  as  it  represents  "the  first 
step  towards  a  successful  life" 

REQIUIES    SACRIFICE 

Referring  to  his  own  succes.s,  the  Packer 
star  noted  that  "all  accomplishments  re- 
quires sacrifice  and  corpsmen  must  sacrifice 
old  friendships  for  new  horizoiLs  found  In  the 
Job  C  irp.s."  He  also  told  the  corpsmen  that 
they  wont  realize  what  they  "gain  from  the 
Job  Corps  tonight,  but  you  will  four,  five  or 
10  years  from  now." 

Willie  Davis  concluded  by  saying  that 
"evpry  person  has  the  talent  and  the  abil- 
ity to  be  successful  In  some  venture  of  life; 
and  that  each  corpsman  has  the  great  re- 
aouTce.  youth  that  he  must  use  in  the  Job 
Corps" 

To  say  the  very  least,  the  young  men 
were  awed  and  In.splred  by  the  fact  that  the 
famous  .American  had  taken  time  to  visit 
them  and  encourage  them,  as  did  Willie 
Davis 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  Job  Corps,  one 
nili;ht  note  two  brief  statements  by  two  Job 
Corpsmen  In  their  education  chiss  The  first 
statement,  as  Us  author  explains,  is  written 
by  a  young  man  frc>m  Fairfield,  Alabama. 
Interestingly  enough,  he  \a  one  of  the  few 
high  school  graduates  at  the  Clam  Lake 
Center  The  second  comment  la  by  a  20- 
year-old  youth  from  Decatur,  Illinois  Both 
of  the  men  had  been  at  the  Clam  Lake  Center 
and  in  the  Job  Corps  for  about  three  months. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  their  statements 
evaluate  the  Job  Corps  far  better  than  I  ever 
could 

HOW  I  FEEL  ABOIT  THE  JOB  CORPS 

"Before  I  siiy  anything  about  Job  Corps. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  myself  My 
name  Is  James  E  Kindall,  and  I  am  from 
Fairfield,  Alabama  I  am  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate of  Fairfield  Industrial  High  School,  class 
of  1965 

"Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  Job 
Corps  and  the  great  opportunity  we  have. 
And  I  know  you  want  to  know  why  I  came 
to  Job  Corps  I  could  not  find  a  good  Job 
so  I  decided  to  come  to  Job  Corps  so  I  could 
get  a  trade  Now  that  I  am  In  Job  Corps,  I 
am  getting  the  trade  that  I  want,  which  Is 
welding. 

•  We  have  a  week  of  school  and  a  week  of 
work.  In  our  school  week  we  go  to  weldii.g 
classes  and  many  others  In  our  welding 
class,  we  learn  how  to  do  different  types  of 
welding.  We  learn  how  to  do  arc  welding,  gas 
welding,  and  many  other  types  of  modern 
welding  In  this  welding  class  we  are  making 
barbecue  grlUs  to  go  out  In  the  parks  around 
this  part  of  the  Chequamegon  National  For- 
est for  the  public  to  use. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our 
work  program  We  have  fourteen  work  crews, 
and  here  are  a  few  things  that  they  do  They 
are  working  In  this  part  of  the  national  fore.st 
to  preserve  the  beauty.  We  have  crews  to 
work  In  and  around  the  camp  And  we  also 
have  a  carpenters  crew  to  do  different  kinds 
of  Jobs 

•  I  would  like  to  thank  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  communities  for  showing  the 
corpsmen  of  this  center  such  great  hospital- 
ity when  coming  to  their  communities. 

"I  would  like  to  thank  our  center  direc- 
tor, our  corpsmen  supervisor  and  the  staff  of 
Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  for  helping  me  and 
so  many  other  boys  to  become  useful  citizens 


so  we  can  be  self-supporting  citizens  In  the 
future 

"I  think  that  Job  Corps  is  a  great  program 
for  the  American  youth  of  tod.iy's  genera- 
tion I  would  like  to  tell  the  people  if  you 
know  any  high  school  dropouts,  tell  them  to 
sign  up  for  Job  Corps  where  opportunities 
are  plentiful  for  any  race  or  color. 

•PS  I  think  Mr.  Barrett  Is  the  greatest 
welding  teacher  in  the  world   ' 

now    I    FEFL    ABOl'T    THE    JOB    CORPS 

"Before  I  talk  about  the  Job  Corps,  my 
name  Is  James  Otis  Comage.  I  am  twenty 
years  old  and  I  ;.m  from  Decatiu",  Illinois  I 
am  a  corpsman  here  at  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
of  Wisconsin  I  have  been  here  for  thre* 
months. 

■  I  decided  to  Join  the  Job  Corps  when  I 
was  walking  down  the  sidewalk  of  Decatur 
I  noticed  a  sign  on  a  telephone  pole  and  it 
was  about  the  Job  Corps  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  it  at  the  time,  I  didn't  care 
about  the  young  pe<iple's  generation  I  went 
to  the  employment  system  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  Job  Corps  This  I  didn't  for- 
get There  was  a  lady  at  the  employment 
office,  she  smiled,  so  I  thought  she  seemed 
to  be  friendly  so  I'll  ask  her  She  said.  'Good 
morning  What  can  I  do  for  you'''  I  said. 
•Ml.«is.  you  can  give  me  .some  Information  on 
the  Job  Corps. '  She  replied,  'Yes.  how  old  are 
you'"'  I  told  her  my  age  and  she  explained  li 
to  me  and  it  was  about  a  month  before  the 
papers  came  bark  On  the  27th  of  December 
1965,  I  left  on  Wednesday  morning  at  10  30 
am    I  got  here  on  the  28th  of  December 

"Since  I  have  been  here,  I  think  I  have 
learned  enough  to  go  out  on  a  Job.  Before 
I  came  here  I  was  unable  to  find  a  Job — s 
decent  one.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gov- 
ernment for  this  chance  to  better  myself 
here  at  Clam  Lake,  Wisconsin.  The  other 
corpsmen  here  appreciate  this  opportunity 
I  also  appreciate  what  the  community  has 
done  for  us.  The  community  has  helped  the 
corpsmen  be  proud  of  what  they  are,  what 
they  have,  helped  them  to  realize  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers 
all  over  the  United  States,  to  take  pride  In 
It  and  also  to  be  counted  among  the  good 
citizens. 

"For  this  I  am  proud.  In  this  camp  there 
are  some  of  the  areas  which  the  corpsmen 
come  from:  Illinois,  Florida,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia. Ohio,  New  York,  California  and  there 
are  others.  Everyone  seems  to  like  this  place, 
some  of  them  really  make  themselves  at 
home. 

"As  far  as  the  school  is  concerned  the 
teachers  here  are  great,  also  the  staff  mem- 
bers and  work  leaders. 

"James  O.  Comace." 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  DEFENDS  PRE- 
SERVING THE  BIG  THICKET  AND 
THE  TEXAS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las has  just  published  a  new  book,  en- 
titled "Farewell  to  Texas,  "  in  which  he 
says : 

Progress  Is  destroying  some  of  the  loveliest 
country  Ood  ever  made — In  Texas,  as  every- 
where else. 

Justice  Douglas,  an  active,  longtime 
crusader  in  the  area  of  conservation  and 
an  experienced  naturalist  who  knows 
about  most  of  the  loveliest  country  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  through  per- 
sonal, on-the-spot  observation,  dons  his 
crusading  robe  in  this  book  "against  the 
'Ahabs"  who  recklessly  and  thought- 
lessly destroy  nature  for  greed  end 
power.  .  .  ."  One  of  the  areas  to  which 
Justice  Douglas  directs  attention  is  the 


unique  biological  area  in  southeast  Texas 
caUed  the  Big  Thicket,  the  subject  of  my 
IjHI  S  4,  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  This  area. 
_  which  Justice  Douglas  has  explored  on 

several  occasions,  most  recently  in  June 
with  me,  is  bent  for  destruction  by  the 
march  of  progress,  and  this  great  cham- 
pion of  nature's  monuments  thinks  that 
It  should  be  saved  and  given  Federal  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  review  of  "Pare- 
well  to  Texas,"  written  by  Mr.  Lon  Tinkle 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  9,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DouciAS  Defends  Oxth  Wii.dehnes8 

Fareweix  to  Texas 

(By  Lon  Tinkle) 

The  Texas  to  which  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  makes  a  tentative  goodbye  In  hlB 
latest  book,  "Farewell  to  Texas,"  Is  not  the 
Texas  you  expect.  It  Is  not  Texas  as  "a  state 
of  mind"  or  a  cultural  entity  or  a  political 
commonwealth.  Justice  Douglas  means  non- 
human  Texas,  that  Is  Nature  and  'WlldemeBs. 

Crusading  as  usual  In  favor  of  the  good- 
ness of  nature  and  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
the  Justice's  new  work  Is  part  of  his  con- 
sistent and  good  fight  for  conservation.  Not 
conservatism,  but  conservation.  He  says 
emphatically  that  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
nature,  unmanlctxred  and  unpaved.  the  en- 
joyment of  "wilderness  America,"  Is  Indis- 
putably one  of  our  country's  traditions  and 
Inheritance. 

In  Texas,  as  everywhere  else,  Justice  Doug- 
las sees  "progress"  destroying  "some  of  the 
loveliest  country  God  ever  made."  He  has 
made  three  alms  In  writing  such  a  book  as 
"Farewell  to  Texas":  (1)  to  persuade  Ameri- 
cans of  the  delights  still  available  next  to 
nature  In  our  forests,  mountains,  streams— 
in  Texas,  In  such  areas  as  the  Big  Thicket, 
the  Big  Bend,  the  Davis  Mountains,  Guada- 
lupe Peak,  the  Hill  Country  and  others;  (2) 
to  persuade  Americans,  once  they  appreci- 
ate the  natural  beauties  of  their  land,  to  find 
their  relaxation  not  only  In  machine-made 
amusements  but  In  hiking  and  camping  and 
exploring;  and  (3)  to  persuade  Americans  to 
find  a  solution  for  keeping  "progress"  alive 
while  also  preserving  our  vanishing  "wilder- 
ness" heritage. 

He  Is  an  effective  pleader,  for  he  genuinely 
loves — and  knows — the  natural  "landmarks" 
he  describes  and  glorifies.  Whatever  else  you 
may  think  of  Justice  Douglas,  you  have  to 
admit  that  his  behavior  and  his  beliefs  and 
his  social  philosophy  are  consistent  with  his 
faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of  man  and  In 
vigorous,  rewarding  nature.  He  Is  an  unre- 
constructed Rousseau. 

With  the  same  consistency,  Justice  Doug- 
las believes  in  the  virtues  of  planning  and 
of  federal  control.  These  are  his  means  of 
outwitting  the  destruction  that  "progress" 
entails.  We  don't  have  to  submit  to  the  de- 
struction, he  claims;  we  have  only  to  control 
"progress"  In  such  a  way  as  to  save  Nature. 

But  he  doesn't  think  Texans  have  enough 
partisans  of  Nature  or  enough  conservation- 
ists of  any  power  politically  or  economically 
to  do  the  Job  by  themselves.  He  thinks  to  save 
the  Big  Thicket  from  the  lumber  companies, 
to  save  Big  Bend  grasslands  from  rugged 
ranchers  who  overgraze  their  private  hold- 
ings, to  save  Gull  Coast  wild  life  refuges  and 
crustacean  habitats  from  oil  well  practices 
and  highway  demands  for  oyster  shell— to 
save  these  and  many  other  Items  even  down 
to  the  dinosaur  tracks  on  the  Paluxy,"  the 
Justice  thinks  Texas  must  Invoke  federal 
aid. 


Still,  some  preservation  should  and  can  be 
done  privately.  Hla  major  project  for  Texans 
Is  the  creation  of  a  Hiking  TnOl— «tationed  at 
proper  intervals  witli  camping  sites  and  66 
faculties  and  witli  bypaths  mapped— that 
would  rtm  from  Olen  Rose  (an  area  he  finds 
Intensely  interesting)  on  down  through  tlie 
Hill  Country  and  by  way  of  Canyon  Dam 
<  along  the  beautUul  strip  known  as  the 
Canyon  Road)  on  into  San  Antonio. 

This  trail,  be  says,  should  be  called  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Trail:  "He  has  traveled 
and  hunted  areas  that  will  make  up  parts  of 
it."  There  is  also  the  fact  that  this  several- 
hundred-mile  hiking  trail  across  the  Edwards 
Plateau  Is  "a  President's  Country."  He  thinks 
easement  across  ranches  could  be  easUy  se- 
cured. Models  for  such  planning  exist  in  the 
famous  Appalachian  Motmtain  Club  in  New 
England,  the  Green  Mountain  Club  in  Ver- 
mont, the  Sierra  Club  in  CalUomia. 

It  is  a  grand  idea.  Thus,  "apartment-bred" 
modem  man,  vacationing  at  camp  sites  along 
the  trail,  would  come  to  feel  that  the  "land 
Is  sacred,"  he  would  be  renewed  by  the  sense 
of  the  "one-ness"  of  all  life,  of  man  and  wild 
life,  and  grasses,  trees,  flowers  and  streams. 

Many  Texans,  old-tUners  as  well  as  recent 
emigrants,  will  be  astonished  to  find  the 
globe-trotting  Justice  so  lyrical  about  their 
landscape,  or  parts  of  it.  He  says  he  spent 
parts  of  six  years  doing  his  field  research. 
Crusading  as  he  is  against  the  "Ahabs"  who 
recklessly  and  thoughtlessly  destroy  nature 
for  greed  and  power,  he  is  nonetheless  prac- 
tical-minded enough  to  give  much  detail 
about  how  to  do  the  rugged  things  he  has 
done  (for  instance,  raft  trips  down  Santa 
Elena,  Marlscal  and  BoquiUas  Canyons).  He 
Is  a  man  of  iron  constitution  but  his  book  is 
a  fine  guide  even  for  more  timid  campers-out. 

He  generously  acknowledges  indispensable 
help  from  many  experts:  Lance  Rosier  ("who 
walks  the  woods  with  the  wonder  and  hu- 
mlUty  of  St.  Francis") ,  Dr.  Donovan  Correll, 
J.  C.  Hunter  Jr.,  Noel  Kincaid,  Don  Mclvor, 
and  many  others,  including  The  News'  Prank 
Tolbert  from  whose  articles  quoted  pages  here 
are  among  the  liveliest  and  best  in  the  book. 

"Farewell  to  Texas"  is  very  handsomely  Il- 
lustrated; the  artist  who  did  the  drawings 
is  curiously  uncredlted. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  TRIP  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  29,  1967,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Arun- 
del, publisher  of  the  Loudoun  Times- 
Mirror  of  Leesburg,  Va.,  reported  his 
observations  after  a  month-long  trip  to 
Vietnam. 

This  was  Mr.  Arundel's  second  trip  to 
Vietnam.  He  spent  a  year  in  Vietnam  in 
1954  and  was  one  of  the  last  three  Amer- 
icans out  of  Hanoi  after  the  battle  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Arimdel's  penetrating  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aeundel  Sees  Just  One  Wat  To  WaAP  Up 
VorrNAM  Wab 

It  Is  an  easy  temptation  to  the  journalist 
to  draw  simplified  conclusions  on  such 
hugely  complicated  problems  as  the  'Vietnam 
War,  Upon  return  from  another  trip  through 
this  wartorn  land,  I  find  it  Is  still  not  so 
simple  at  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  find,  as  one  roams  Vietnam 
today,  things  that  are  wrong.  It  is  quite  a 
different  matter  at  the  end  to  try  to  put 
yourself  into  the  heavy  chair  of  decision 
making,  given  things  as  they  are,  not  as  wo 


wish  they  'were,  and  state  yourself  in  practi- 
cal terms  on  what  you  would  do  exactly  to 
end  the  Vietnam  War  with  honor  to  our 
commitment.  So  at  the  risk  of  generaliza- 
tion, which  for  the  journalist  is  at  least 
preferable  to  saying  nothing,  I  will  try. 

CAN    WE   WIN    IT? 

There  are  before  us  now  two  questions — 
Why  can't  we  •win  a  lightning  full  military 
victory,  such  as  that  on  the  Sinai  Desert? 
Or  If  that  Is  not  possible,  how  then  can  we 
get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the  conference  table? 

The  answer  to  both  He  in  today's  measure 
there  of  hard,  sobering  facts — of  Vietnam's 
roadless  jungle,  marshes  and  mountains;  of 
the  enemy's  30-years'  proven  will  to  fight  the 
Japanese,  the  French  and  now  the  Ameri- 
cans; of  his  also  now  proven  capacity  to  In- 
crease his  troops  and  firepower  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  OUT  increases;  of  Oriental  patience 
and  disregard  for  human  life;  of  proven 
Soviet  determination  to  provide  arms  to  keep 
the  U.S.  tied  down  In  'Vietnam  or  force  us 
to  quit;  and  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  sworn  pledge, 
if  hit  hard  enough,  to  return  to  the  Jungle 
and  keep  fighting. 

These  essential  characteristics  from  the 
long  road  of  experience  Indicate  In  chilling 
truth  that  whatever  we  do,  whatever  crush- 
ing muscle  we  apply  against  North  Vietnam 
there  will  never  be  a  surrender  table;  and 
that  whatever  wisdom  or  pressure  we  level 
against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  there  will  never  be  a 
conference  table  to  end  this  war. 

IiCt's  face  It,  our  perseverance  Is  founded 
in  blindness  by  continuing  to  dream  such 
dreams.  This  Is  not  an  American  Civil  War, 
nor  a  Korean  nor  does  it  possess  the  open 
field  fighting  characteristics  of  the  Slnal  Pe- 
ninsula. We  have  hit  the  enemy  In  Vietnam 
now  with  more  firepower  than  we  used  In  all 
at  World  War  II  in  Europe.  But  the  effect  Is 
something  like  using  Skerosol  spray  cans  in  a 
swamp  to  kill  mosquitoes.  We  have  assembled 
the  most  formidable  fighting  force  in  the 
world,  but  It  has  not  been  equal  to  half 
naked  natives,  and  our  wisdom  has  been 
unequal  to  bridging  the  huge  gulf  separating 
the  cultures  of  East  and  West.  It  is  enough 
to  break  your  heart  if  you  care  about  the 
Vietnamese,  and  we  do,  and  we  want  to 
succeed. 

OUT   or  THE   WILDEaNESS 

Meanwhile,  Americans  are  dying  for  it  and 
so  what  road  now  do  we  take  out  of  the 
wilderness? 

Many  things  are  being  considered  by  top 
defense  and  civilian  leaders.  But  'within  the 
crucial  framework  of  timing,  the  opportunity 
I  think  exists  this  year  in  South  Vietnam  for 
what  is  patently  the  most  Important  and 
promising  change  In  our  direction  of  all — ^In 
short,  gradual  sector  by  sector  transfer  of 
total  military  and  dvlo  action  responsibility 
to  self-determination  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Vietnam  has  now  adopted  its  own  oon- 
Btltutlon,  elected  local  government  officials, 
ajid  will  In  September  elect  Its  flrBt  president. 
But  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  the  Vietnamese 
who  are  running  Vietnam;  It  la  the  American 
who  Is  In  effective  command  of  Vietnam's 
decision-making  process.  On  paper  It  does 
not  work  this  way.  In  the  broad  map  brief- 
ings of  visiting  congressmen  It  does  not 
work  this  way,  and  no  one  wants  It  to  work 
this  way,  but  In  practice  to  get  the  job  done 
we  have  now  abrogated  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  beginning  this  September  to  a  final 
phase  In  Vietnam  could  come  with  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  and  the  new  Vietnamese  presi- 
dent agreeing  upon  transfer  of  full  military 
and  civic  action  responsibility  In  each  of 
Vietnam's  four  corps'  provincial  areas,  one  at 
a  time,  to  the  best  available  Vietnamese  com- 
bat and  civilian  units.  Simultaneously  Amer- 
ican military  and  civilian  people  shoiUd  be 
withdrawn  from  each  corpe  in  turn — leaving 
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only  tmch  American  technleal  people  wltb  the 
Vletn>iTwm>  a«  &re  neoess&ry  for  tacUc&l  air 
support,  aupply  and  so  on. 

cnrx  vnmtAMesx  a  cuAMcm 

Many  of  our  top  people  doubt  that  the 
Vletnameee  are  ready  or  able  now  to  handle 
•ucb  a  reaponalbtUty.  This  doubt,  however.  La 
ItseU  baaed  on  an  American  yardstick. 

It  la  neceasary  here  to  aak  ourselves 
bonaatly— can  we  buUd  a  nation  by  Amerl- 
caaa,  of  Amertcana  and  for  the  Vletnameee 
people?  The  answer  la  obvious,  but  I  fear 
we  ar«  refusing  to  face  its  meaning. 

Ob  our  present  course  In  Vietnam  we  are 
developins  In  the  sheer  hugeness  of  our 
oommltmeat  a  paternalism  which  says 
tboufh  wa  have  been  14  years  on  the  job. 
that  the  Vietnamese  still  cannot  stand  up 
without  us.  Aad  thus,  as  surely  as  each 
dusk  now  falla  across  the  rice  marshes  of 
South  Vietnam,  we  do  more  and  the  Viet* 
mm— <i  do  leas.  It  is  not  our  fault,  nor  theirs. 
But  no  farm  boy  ever  grew  to  manhood  who 
waa  not  given  the  chance  to  take  the  horses 
out  to  plow  alone. 

And  even  though  we  may  be  wllUng  to 
persevere  wltb  Uvea  and  dollars  for  another 
10  or  15  years,  time  works  not  for  our  side 
but  for  the  Vletcong.  Our  oon^at  sweepa  of 
Vletoong  areas  are  like  sweeping  water  with 
*  broom — the  water  oomes  rushing  right 
back  as  soon  as  the  broom  la  removed.  We 
xiM  money,  machines  and  Western  compas- 
sion by  day — the  Vletoong  terrorize  and  be- 
h«*d  those  who  ooU&borate  with  us  by 
nl«ht. 

ouu  OAp  WITH  oamrr 

Tbls  la  the  understood  Oriental  way.  A 
Korean  Army  company  I  met  had  one  of  ita 
men  horribly  mutilated  by  the  Vlertcoi^. 
Angry,  they  captured  two  V  C.  men— one 
man  tbey  bun«  up  by  his  heels  and  skinned 
aUve,  as  his  buddy  watched.  His  buddy  was 
then  aet  free  to  go  back  Into  the  Jungle  to 
tell  his  friends.  The  Korean  unit  oould  not 
make  oonteet  with  the  Vletoong  for  a  month 
ktterwutla.  Oriental  civic  reeponalbllLty?  An- 
other Korean,  convicted  of  raping  a  Vletnam- 
eee woman,  was  shot  dead  at  the  Inquiry 
by  btM  own  commanding  oSlcer.  This  cul- 
tural gap  of  thousands  of  years  Is  not  going 
to  be  bridged  by  one  or  a  hundred  years  of 
well-meant    American    Intentions    In    Viet- 


I  think  Uncle  Ho  underestimates  our  de- 
termination and  maturity,  and  the  succees 
oC  oar  TlUege  security  and  revolutionary  de- 
TelopmsBt  efforts.  But  these  things  will  not 
leed  to  tbe  negotiating  table,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  tides  of  world  problems  are  going 
to  fopoe  us.  against  all  of  our  determination 
In  VletDAm.  to  ahlft  our  strength  some- 
wbere  else.  It  could  have  started  at  the  Oulf 
of  Aqab* — and  even  as  we  spend  our 
strength  half  way  around  the  world,  re- 
ports sift  In  that  30.000  tons  of  new  Russian 
arms  have  recently  been  deUvered  to  Cuba 
(or  military  operations  closer  to  home. 

Like  the  old  Statue  of  Liberty  play,  the 
Sovlete  are  trapping  us  Into  a  grinding  long 
term  Involvement  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
This  Is  the  sort  of  historic  mistake  from 
which  nations  never  fully  recover — the  kind 
Napoleon  made  when  be  entered  Ruaala,  that 
Hitler  made  when  he  attempted  the  aame 
thing — the  kind  the  Athenians  made  when 
they  went  to  war  against  Syracuse.  Regard- 
less ot  motives  and  pride,  there  are  In  the 
strategy  of  conflict  some  wars  which  must 
be  avoided  because  they  are  fatal.  We  cannot 
avoid  this  end  by  leaning  on  hamlet  develop- 
ment while  this  enemy  can  launch  main 
force  military  operations  over  the  roadless 
mountains  and  Jungle  trails  from  North 
Vietnam. 

■or  DOOB  AMD  rAMJi  sncaca 
We  eannot  persevere  and  win  In  our  pres- 
ent eoorae  because,  oat  of  the  vast  gulf  be- 
tween our  linguistics  and  culture,  a  people 
of  Christianity,  hot  dogs  and  computers  can 


simply  not  effectively  communicate  with  a 
land  of  Buddhism,  rice  bowls  and  panjl 
sticks.  We  tell  ourselves  we  can.  but  to  do  It 
we  are  building  awesome  Little  Americas  all 
over  South  Vietnam,  complete  with  air  con- 
ditioning, swimming  pools  and  soon,  I 
learned,  with  bowling  alleys.  Tbose  few 
Americans  who  stay  long  enough  In  Vietnam 
to  gain  understanding  of  the  complex  es- 
sential political  base  of  the  land,  brilliant 
men  such  as  General  Edward  Lansdale,  their 
lives  are  an  endless  succession  of  efforts  to 
teach  the  book  In  rice  bowls  and  pauJI  sticks 
to  constantly  changing  American  leaders  In 
the  country. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  shift  of  total 
responsibility  to  the  Vietnamese  must  be 
compressed  roughly  Into  a  three-year  time 
span  of  this  current  team  of  experienced 
Americans.  This  course  we  should  take  Ui 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  our  fear  of  the  risks. 
If  the  time  Is  not  right  now.  It  never  will  be 
With  It  we  can  probably  wrap  up  our  combat 
Job  In  Vietnam  aafely  within  three  years. 

If  we  lose  In  Vietnam,  and  on  our  present 
course  we  will.  It  will  be  because  we  failed 
at  the  end.  In  our  paternalism  and  haste  to 
get  the  Job  done  our  way  and  to  have  faith 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  their  own  destiny. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  July  16-22  we  are  once  again 
commemorating  the  enslavement  of  peo- 
ples in  Europe  and  Asia  under  the  yoke 
of  communism. 

The  heart  of  our  efforts  against  the 
worldwide  threat  of  communism  is,  of 
necessity,  concentrated  In  South  Viet- 
nam. But  It  can  never  be  stressed  enough 
that  this  is  not  the  only  front;  and  win- 
ning our  objectives  In  Vietnam  is  im- 
perative to  our  ultimate  aim  of  support- 
ing the  right  of  every  nation  to  their 
choice  of  government. 

In  Che  heat  of  our  battle  against  fur- 
ther aggression  we  tend  to  forget  the 
suffering  of  nations  already  engulfed  by 
communism.  Untold  thousands  have  suf- 
fered coercion,  persecution,  and  deporta- 
tion from  their  homelands  in  Soviet  de- 
nial of  their  inherent  rights. 

Within  their  own  world  the  Commu- 
nists have  notoriously  coerced  smaller 
nations  Into  their  fold.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  annexed 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia — former- 
ly free  states — by  force  of  arms.  Since 
1940  the  Baltic  States  have  lost  over  one- 
fourth  of  their  population  through  exe- 
cutions and  exile  to  slave  labor  camps. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  present  popula- 
Uon  is  Soviet,  not  Baltic,  so  the  U.S.S.R. 
can  be  assured  of  at  least  a  token  amount 
of  support  for  their  occupation.  Prom 
those  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  Soviet  occupation,  there 
are  now  citizens  of  our  own  country  who 
recall  the  fear.  Such  accounts  are  not 
merely  tools  of  free- world  propaganda, 
but  agonizing  and  tragic  memories  of  in- 
human atrocities  committed  against  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  as  well 
as  anyone  who  dared  oppose  the  bondage 
of  comjnunlsm  Imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Another  tragic  example  Is  the  Ukraine, 
granted  independence  by  Lenin  in  1918 
only  to  be  overrun  ruthlessly  by  the 
Bolsheviks  a  short  2  years  later.  The 
5(Hh  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution will  be  celebrated  this  fall  with 


great  fanfare  and  the  inevitable  propa- 
ganda agsdnst  the  "Western  imperial- 
ists." Consistently  ignored  by  the  Soviets 
Is  the  self-determined  independence  of 
almost  all  former  colonies,  who  are  now 
struRgling  under  continuous  harassment 
from  Communist  subversion. 

The  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  now  sealed  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  are  told  of  greed  and 
corruption  in  the  free  world.  They  are 
told  communism  will  bring  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  all.  And  they  know 
if  they  voice  opposition,  they  too  will  face 
execution  or  exile  to  Siberia.  The  threats 
£ind  false  promises  axe  a  necessary  sub- 
stance of  communism,  because  these  are 
people  who  would  cherish  freedom.  Just 
as  new  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  no  desire  to  be  ruled  from 
without,  neither  do  these  countries  wish 
to  be  ruled  from  Moscow,  nor  should 
they  be. 

The  nations  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  were  but  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
creasingly long  list  of  captive  nations 
Asia  became  the  prime  target  with  the 
subjugation  of  mainland  China,  now  a 
major  threat  of  Itself.  Those  who  may 
have  been  consoled  by  political  turmoil 
within  Red  China  and  her  enmity  with 
Russia  must  certainly  admit  to  the  con- 
tinuing intentions  of  Peking  to  instigate 
uprisings  outside  China,  such  as  the 
abortive  coup  2  years  ago  in  Indonesia 
A  report  issued  from  Peking  only  last 
week  confirmed  support  of  that  uprising, 
and  Indonesian  Communist  leaders  tak- 
ing refuge  In  Red  China  reaffirmed  their 
Intentions  to  regroup  forces  for  con- 
tinued guerrilla  assaults  In  Indonesia. 

Even  the  more  stable  nations  in  that 
area  are  not  free  from  the  pressures. 
Laos  and  Thailand  are  harassed  by  Com- 
munist guerrillas :  Cambodia  Is  used  as  a 
sanctuary  by  Vletoong;  even  the  12-year- 
old  truce  between  North  and  South  Korea 
can  hardly  be  considered  stable.  The 
Communist  elements  are  just  as  persist- 
ent as  ever  in  their  efforts  to  force  more 
of  the  world  Into  captivity. 

Their  persistence  is  equally  ominous 
in  this  hemisphere,  with  the  primary 
base  of  operations  only  90  miles  from 
our  own  shores.  As  I  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail In  this  Chamber  in  April,  guerrilla! 
trained  in  Cuba  by  Soviet  personnel  ara 
Infiltrating  weak  spots  In  South  America 
and  are  dedicated  to  bringing  those 
countries  imder  Communist  control. 

The  picture  throughout  the  world  is 
at  best  hazardous,  but  it  is  most  grim  for 
those  coimtrles  first  engulfed  by  com- 
munism. Having  already  endured  an  In- 
human amount  of  suffering,  they  now 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  breaking  free 
from  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia 
and  Red  China.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  they  are  not  equally  desirous 
of  liberty,  and  as  peoples  with  their 
separate  heritages  they  have  every  right 
to  freedom. 

A  basic  concept  in  our  foreign  policy 
traditionally  Is  recognition  of  the  right 
to  free  and  Independent  choice  of  gov- 
errunent  structure.  The  lives  being  lost 
and  the  valiant  efforts  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
Justify  if  we  did  not  apply  this  belief 
equally  to  nations  already  suffering  the 
captivity  of  communism. 
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In  accordance  with  this  belief,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  we  now  reaffirm  our 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  captive 
nations  and  our  desire  to  rectify  the  un- 
justice  forced  upon  them.  It  Is  a  fitting 
time  to  reassess  our  foreign  policies  and 
direct  all  possible  efforts  toward  further- 
ance of  this  goal.  Our  most  effective  bar- 
gaining force  at  present  Is  economic  In- 
fluence; and  In  future  consideration  of 
any  East-West  trade  expansion,  I  hope 
the  potential  wUl  be  fully  exposed  in  en- 
deavoring to  bring  freedom  to  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

I 

THE  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  grave  conditions  In  our  cities, 
as  evidenced  most  recently  by  the  riots 
in  New  Jersey,  It  seems  appropriate  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  the  need  for  the  quick  approval 
of  a  strong  antlriot  bill  designed  to  pun- 
ish agitators  who  cross  State  lines  with 
intent  to  Instigate  or  participate  in  a 
riot  or  other  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

The  fact  that  these  riots  usually  run 
for  a  period  of  several  days  leaves  little 
doubt  they  are  supported  by  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  community  In  which  they 
occur.  Certainly  the  criminal  element 
takes  advantage  of  the  strife,  but  they 
alone  could  not  sustain  the  disorder  In  a 
community  hostile  to  their  purposes  or 
without  substantial  support  of  many 
residents  of  that  community. 

Neither  this  bill,  nor  any  other  bill, 
will  put  an  end  to  these  dastardly  acts 
by  irresponsible  and  Immature  citizens 
but  it  should  serve  as  a  tool  In  that  di- 
rection. 

In  this  country  we  are  faced  by  an 
armed  Insurrection  supported  by  a  racial 
minority.  Destruction  of  property  which 
has  taken  many  years  of  sweat  and  sac- 
rifice to  establish,  and  acts  of  murder, 
will  not  cea*  until  leaders  of  this  mi- 
nority start  acting  like  they  know  what 
to  do  with  responsibility  once  k  Is  given 
them. 

An  Incisive  editorial  column  on  the 
antlriot  bill  was  written  recently  by 
Prank  van  der  Linden,  the  esteemed 
news  columnist  and  author,  under  the 
title  of  "Dateline  Washington,"  and  ap- 
peared In  the  July  2,  1967,  Issue  of  the 
News  and  Courier  newspaper  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Antiriot  Bnj. 
(By  Prank  van  der  Linden) 

Washington.— A  strong  federal  antl-rlot 
Dill,  to  jail  and  fine  agitators  who  cross 
«tate  lines  to  stir  up  violence.  Is  all  set  to 
breeze  through  the  House  about  mid-July. 

It  will  be  Congress'  response  to  a  nation- 
wide wave  of  public  anger  over  the  racial 
violence  which  has  erupted  In  looting, 
burning,  shooting,  and  even  deaths  in  cities 
ranging  from  Boston  and  Buffalo  to  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton.  Tampa,  and  Atlanta. 

Some  members  predict  that  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  dozen  Congressmen  will 
dare  to  vote  against  the  bill  which  is  aimed 
at  firebrands  like   Stokely  Carmlchael,  the 


noisy  "Black  Power"  advocate  whose  speeches 
In  many  cities  have  been  followed  by  riots. 

MAXXMtTM    PENALTY 

The  bill  would  Impose  a  maxlmxmi  penalty 
of  five  years  In  Jail  or  a  $10,000  fine,  or 
both,  upon  persons  convicted  of  traveling 
across  state  lines  or  tislng  such  Interstate 
facilities  as  the  mall  and  telephone  systems, 
with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot. 

Deplte  public  demands  that  Congress  "do 
something"  about  riots,  bUls  to  this  effect 
were  gathering  dust  all  this  year  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  because  they 
were  opposed  by  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
D-NY,  and  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Celler's  committee  finally  acted  a  few  days 
ago,  only  after  being  prodded  by  House 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  WUUam  Colmer, 
veteran  Mississippi  Democrat. 

Colmer  told  Celler,  In  so  many  words,  "If 
you  don't  bring  out  this  antl-rlot  bill,  I 
will." 

The  Mlsslssipplan  had  the  power  to  bold 
hearings  on  his  own  and  push  the  bill  to 
the  floor.  On  the  very  day  his  hearings  were 
to  start,  the  Judiciary  Commltee  popped 
out  the  bUl. 

"Manny  Celler  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,"  Republican  Cosg^essman  Albert 
W.  Watson  of  South  Carolina  said. 

RIDER  TO   BILL 

Earlier,  the  foxy  "Manny"  had  a  subcom- 
mittee tack  onto  the  very  popular  antl- 
rlot  bUl  a  civil  rights  "rider"  very  much 
desired  by  the  Johnson  administration  and 
Negro  lobby  groups.  That  would  impose 
stiff  penalties  upon  persons  convicted  of 
forcibly  Interfering  with  Negroes  exercising 
their  rights — such  as  voting,  attending 
school,  applying  for  jobs,  federal  jury  serv- 
ice, using  desegregated  public  facilities  and 
the  lUce. 

Opponents  contended  the  Celler  "rider" 
would  make  federal  offenses  out  of  a  lot  of 
ordinarily  Ideal  crimes.  Por  Instance,  a  white 
man  accused  of  striking  one  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  demonstrators  In  a  fist  fight 
could  be  jailed  for  up  to  ten  years  "If  Injury 
resulted,"  imder  terms  of  tbls  bill. 

If  death  resulted  from  the  Incident,  the 
maximum  penalty  would  rise  to  life  Im- 
prisonment. 

Colmer  complained  that  Celler  was  trying 
to  make  Southerners  swaUow  a  civil  rights 
bill  as  the  price  of  the  antl-rlot  measure  and 
vowed  that  "Manny"  wouldn't  get  away  with 
It. 

Under  Colmer's  pressure,  Celler  reluctantly 
split  the  two  bills  apart  and  reported  them 
separately.  He  said  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert,  D-Okla.,  had  an  agreement  to 
move  the  clvU  rights  bill  through  the  Rules 
Committee  and  onto  the  floor  soon  after  ap- 
proval of  the  riot  control  measure. 

Any  attempt  to  tie  them  together  agam 
on  the  floor  will  run  Into  a  fierce  fight. 

The  civil  rights  measure  could  be  blocked 
by  a  Senate  filibuster  like  the  one  which 
killed  the  Johnson  administration's  1966 
civil  rights  omnibus  bill. 

Sponsored  by  Florida  Republican  William 
Cramer,  the  anti-riot  measure  was  tacked 
onto  that  legislation  In  the  House  by  a  389 
to  25  majority. 

All  six  of  the  South  Carolina  House  mem- 
bers strongly  favor  the  antl-rlot  bill. 

Greenville  I>emocrat  Robert  Ashmore 
played  a  role  In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  In 
having  the  measure  approved  without  the 
civil  rights  "rider"  proposed  by  Celler. 

PASSAGE  EXPECTED 

"I  expect  the  anti-riot  bill  to  be  passed  by 
the  House  without  amendment,"  Ashmore 
said.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
curb  Stokely  Carmlchael  who,  in  Ashmore's 
words,  "goes  around  stirring  up  riots  and 
leaves  a  trail  behind  like  a  skunk." 

Charleston  Democrat  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
said  "We  can  thank  Colmer  for  forcing  Celler 


to  report  the  antl-rlot  bill.  He  just  told 
Celler  hov?  "the  horse  ate  the  cabbage,' — In 
other  words,  that  he  was  not  going  to  let 
Celler  befuddle  the  clear-cut  riot  Issue  and 
embarrass  the  Southerners  with  a  civil  rights 
'rider.'  He  put  the  monkey  on  Manny's  back 
and  Manny  responded." 

Rivers  said  he  was  also  glad  to  see  that 
"President  Johnson  ^nally  woke  up"  and 
denounced  flag-burners  and  anti-Vietnam 
agitators  In  a  recent  Baltimore  speech. 


DEATH  OP  SAM  STERN,  FARGO, 
N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1967  issue  of  the  Elks  magazine  contains 
an  editorial  which  pays  tribute  to  some 
of  the  contributions  which  Sam  Stern, 
of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  left.  Mr.  Stem  died 
recently,  but  his  work  particularly  on  be- 
half of  handicapped  people  will  be  re- 
membered. He  win  also  have  a  firm  place 
In  the  memory  of  the  Elks,  through  his 
work  at  local,  State,  and  National  levels. 
I  wish  to  share  with  Senators  the  tribute 
paid  to  Sam  Stem,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Past  Grand  Exalted  RtrLEB  Sam   Stern 

Sam  Stern,  who  was  Grand  Exalted  Ruler 
In  1952-1953,  died  May  20,  1967,  In  the  Kahler 
Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn.,  at  the  age  of  79. 

The  Fargo,  N.D.,  banker  and  merchant  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Elks  National  Foundation  since  1953. 
He  was  known  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

He  was  born  Feb.  11,  1888,  in  Fargo.  In 
1909,  he  received  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota;  he  prac- 
ticed law  only  a  short  period  before  entering 
business  with  his  father.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  be  was  president  of  the  Alexander 
Stern  &  Co.  department  store  in  Fargo  and 
a  director  of  the  Dakota  National  Bank  of 
Fargo. 

A  1910  initiate  of  Fargo  Lodge.  Brother 
Stem  was  elected  Exalted  Ruler  14  years  later 
and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  lodge  Trustees 
for  a  nxnnber  of  years.  He  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  Elks  Assn.  in  1927 
and  appointed  District  Deputy  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  for  North  Dakota  the  next  year.  He 
served  two  additional  terms  as  State  Presi- 
dent, frc«n  1941  through  1943. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Elks  Crippled  ChUdren's  Committee 
and  served  as  Its  chairman  for  a  number  of 
years. 

When  the  North  Dakota  State  Crippled 
Children's  Commission  was  organlz«d  in  1941, 
Brother  Stem  was  appointed  Its  chairman  by 
the  governor.  He  held  the  post  under  two  suc- 
cessive governors.  He  also  helped  organize 
Camp  Grasslck,  a  summer  camp  owned  by 
the  North  Dakota  Elks  Assn.  and  offering 
physical  and  speech  therapy  to  youngsters, 
and  served  as  state  chairman  for  the  then 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Brother  Stern  had  served  on  the  Grand 
Lodge  Good  of  the  Order  Committee,  the 
State  Associations  Committee,  and  the  Lodge 
Activities  Committee  before  being  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Grand  Trustees  In  1944.  He 
served  on  the  board  through  1950-1951, 
when  he  was  Chairman.  He  was  elected  Grand 
Exalted  Ruler  in  1952. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  services 
were  GJ:.R.  Raymond  C.  Dodson,  P.G.E.R.s 
George  I.  HaU,  Lee  A.  Donaldson,  and  R. 
Leonard  Bush,  and  Nelson  E.  W.  Stuart,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Elks  National  Foun- 
dation. Interment  was  at  Riverside  Cemetary, 
Fargo. 
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Brother  Stem  U  survived  by  hla  brother. 
Edward. 


LONO-DISTANCE  RUNNING  RE- 
STORES HEART  VICTIM  TO  VIET- 
NAM FLYING  STATUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Impressive  demonstrations  of 
effective  patrtotism  I  have  ever  heard 
was  achieved  earlier  this  year  by  Capt. 
Arthur  Yarrington. 

Captain  Yarrington  was  called  on  No- 
vember 30,  1964.  his  31st  birthday,  for 
a  combat  readiness  examination.  An 
electrocardiogram  told  the  doctors  that 
his  coronary  arteries  had  failed  him.  He 
was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  myocar- 
dial lsch«nia. 

He  was  not  only  denied  the  opportunity 
he  yearned  for — to  go  to  Vietnam  as  a 
fighter  pilot;  he  was  grounded  and  trans- 
fered  to  communication'^. 

Captain  Yarrington  was  so  determined 
to  serve  bis  country  in  Vietnam  that  he 
lUiderwent  one  of  the  most  remarlcable 
conditioning  programs  in  medical 
history. 

Captain  Yarrington  first  began  vigor- 
otis  dally  walks,  gradually  increasing  the 
length  and  speed  of  his  walking  until 
he  was  walking  5  miles  and  doing  it  in 
Ihour. 

Yarrington  was  then  examined  and 
told  that  while  his  heart  had  recovered 
well,  he  had  one  chance  in  a  million  of 
ever  winning  a  waiver  that  would  qualify 
him  to  fly  as  a  fighter  pilot  In  Vietnam. 

Captain  Yarrington  decided  to  make 
the  best  of  that  one-in-a-milllon  chance. 

So  he  ran.  At  first  it  was  3  minutes' 
running  and  3  minutes'  walking,  plus 
body  calisthenics  and  a  low  cholesterol 
diet.  Then  he  lengthened  his  running  to 
IS  miles  dally.  At  first,  that  15  miles  took 
2^  grueling  hours.  Then  he  gradually 
developed  his  capacity  so  that  he  worked 
his  time  down  to  15  miles  in  an  hour 
and  50  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  runs  several 
miles  every  day,  I  can  testify  that  the 
kind  of  routine  Captain  Yarrington  de- 
veloped never  becomes  easy  or  pleasant. 
It  Is  tough,  painful,  exhausting  work. 
Moreover,  it  Is  one  thing  to  do  this  to 
Improve  one's  health,  vitality,  or 
longevity. 

But  Captain  Yarrington  was  doing  It  so 
that  he  could  serve  his  country  In  what 
all  of  us  recognize  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  Jobs  in  the  world.  After  6 
months  of  this  running  routine,  Yarring- 
ton went  back  for  another  examination. 

MaJ.  Kenneth  Cooper,  the  space  sur- 
geon who  examined  him,  is  a  brilliant 
expert  on  physical  fitness.  He  declared 
after  examining  Yarrtngton  that  he  not 
only  had  recovered  fully  and  completely, 
but  that  he  was  actually  in  the  best  phys- 
ical condition  of  anyone  he  bad  ever 
examined. 

But  the  Air  FVjrce  still  rejected  him. 

Yet  Yarrington  kept  at  It.  To  demon- 
strate his  fitness  he  ran  25 '2  miles  In 
about  4  hours,  and  with  another  report 
from  Dr.  Cooper  appealed  his  rejec- 
tion. He  was  rejected  again. 

Then  Dr.  Cooper  came  up  with  a  dra- 
matic medical  Illustration  of  Yarrlng- 
ton's    heart.    He    showed    Yarrington's 


heart  in  an  X-ray  movie,  proving  that 
Yarrington's  heart  was  sound,  regular, 
and  undamaged. 

This  angiogram  was  submitted  with 
a  third  appeal.  The  appeal  came  back 
approved,  and  Captain  Yarrington 
achieved  his  goal.  He  was  approved  for 
combat  flyln?  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  amazing  persist- 
ence, this  determination  not  to  give  up, 
and  to  submit  to  the  most  grueling,  pain- 
ful regimen,  day  after  day  and  month 
alter  month,  during  which  this  man  ran 
more  than  5,000  miles,  is  to  me  a  mar- 
velous demonstration  of  true  patriotism. 

What  an  example  Captain  Yarrington 
has  given  for  other  young  Americans  to 
serve  Ln  what  has  become  the  most 
vehemently  questioned  and  controversial 
war  in  our  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  Yarrington  saga  of 
running  to  flying  status,  published  in  the 
Air  Force  Times  of  April  16.  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Heart   Victim    Runs   Wat    Back    to   Plying 

Hq  AFC3.  Scott  AFB.  III. — Capt.  Artliur 
Y.irrlngton  lias  run  all  tlie  wuy  back  from  a 
serious  cardUc  condition — an  esllmated  5000 
miles. 

A  medical  report  Issued  in  tiie  late  1964 
plucked  him  from  a  flgiiter  plane  cockpit 
and  branded  tum  "grounded."  It  came  after 
he  volunteered  to  fly  In  Vietnam. 

Today  Captain  Yarrington  Is  back  on  fly- 
ing status.  The  cardiac  indictment  has  been 
erased  from  his  medical  records.  The  flght 
back  was  a  long,  arduous  one,  almost  entirely 
based  on  physiotherapy — In  this  case, 
running. 

Captain  Yarrington,  in  a  medically  super- 
vised program,  ran  dally — up  to  25  miles  at 
a  session.  The  conditioning  tiardened  him 
and  developed  his  heart  to  the  point  where 
flight  surgeons  could  find  nothing  IrregvUar. 
They  said  his  physical  fitness  exceeded  99 
percent  of   the  Air  Force   male  population. 

He  may  be  the  &rst  pilot  restored  to  flying 
status  after  being  classed  as  a  cardiac  case. 

After  the  grounding  order  it  was  decided 
to  retrain  him  In  communications.  He  was 
sent  to  school  for  43  weeks,  then  was  as- 
signed to  Communications  Service  head- 
quarters at  Scott  where  be  Is  serving  as  a 
requirements  offlcer  In  the  office  of  the  DCS/ 
Programs  and  Requirements. 

His  days  as  a  communications  officer  now 
may  be  ending.  His  request  for  combat  duty 
in  Vietnam  as  a  fighter  pilot  has  been  re- 
submitted. 

On  Nov  30,  1964.  his  3l8t  birthday,  Yar- 
rington was  called  for  a  combat  readiness 
medical  examination.  An  electrocai'dlogTaLm 
told  the  medics  that  his  coronary  arteries 
had  faUed  him.  They  diagnosed  it  as  myo- 
cardial ischemia. 

Searching  for  aid.  Y.irrlngton  heard  of  the 
work  MaJ.  Kenneth  H.  Cooper,  a  space  sur- 
geon and  a  cardiologist,  was  doing  with  the 
astronauts  at  Lackland. 

Doctor  Cooper  indicated  Interest  but  could 
not  see  Yarrington  for  four  months.  In  the 
meantime,  the  doctor  told  Yarrtngton  to 
"walk." 

The  grounded  pilot  began  walking.  At 
first  It  was  a  dally  20-mlnute  brisk  walk. 
After  two  weeks,  it  went  to  30  minutes.  In 
the  four  months  he  waited  for  the  appoint- 
ment with  Dr  Cooper.  Yarrington  Increased 
the  pace  until  he  covered  five  miles  In  an 
hour. 

AXter  exhaustive  testa.  Major  Cooper  told 
Yarrington  his  chances  were  "one  in  a  mil- 


lion" to  regain  flying  status,  but  that  h« 
strongly  believed  Yarrington  was  capable  of 
complete  rehabilitation.  Dr.  Cooper  outlined 
a  laborious  running  program  for  Yarrington. 

"I  was  determined  to  rehabilitate  or  kill 
myself  trying,"  Yarrington   said. 

So  he  ran.  At  first  it  was  three  mlnutei 
running  and  three  minutes  walking.  He  al«o 
went  through  dally  body  calisthenics  and 
followed  a  low  cholesterol  diet  As  his  body 
responded  to  the  increased  physical  activity. 
Yarrington  gradually  lengthened  his  dally 
runs  to  15  miles.  The  15  miles  required  24 
hours  but  was  gradually  reduced  to  an  houi 
and  50  minutes. 

After  six  months,  Yarrington  returned  to 
Dr.  Cooper  for  examination.  The  space  sur- 
geon could  find  nothing  wrong.  The  ex-pllot 
was  In  better  condition  than  anyone  he  ever 
exiunlned,  Dr.  Cooper  said. 

However,  despite  the  doctor's  rating.  Yar- 
rington's bid  for  flying  status  was  rejected. 

A  dramatic  physical  demonstration  «ai 
needed  to  Illustrate  vividly  the  recovery 
Yarrington  realized. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cooper,  Yarring- 
ton set  his  sights  on  competing  In  xiie  gruel- 
ling 26-mlle  Boston  Marathon  race.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  Infected  foot  caused  a  halt  of 
the  program  and  the  idea  was  dropped. 

Yarrington  raced  against  himself  on  s 
1'2-mlle  track.  He  completed  25 'i  miles  In 
about  four  hours.  This  feat  was  documented 
by  four  Air  Force  officers  and  together  with 
another  favorable  progress  report  by  Dr 
Cooper,  served  as  the  basis  for  the  second 
appeal.  It.  too.  was  rejected. 

Doctor  Cooper  then  came  up  with  an  Idea 
for  an  impressive  medical  illustration,  sn 
X-ray  movie  of  Yarrington's  heart  under  s 
variety  of  tests.  The  angiogram  provided  In- 
disputable evidence  that  Yarrington's  heart 
was  sound,  regular,  and  undamaged. 

The  angiogram  waa  submitted  with  a  third 
appeal  which  was  strengthened  with  the 
suggestion  that  Yarrington  submit  to  s 
special  medical  exam  annually. 

The  appeal  came  back  "waiver  approved." 

Yarrington  now  Is  fl>-lng  a  U-3A  at  Scott 
to  retain  that  status  until  his  orders  come 
through  for  assignment  to  Vietnam  u  a 
fighter  pilot. 

"That's  the  Job  I  was  trained  to  do,"  the 
Captain  comments  confidently. 


THE    WORLD'S    TROUBLE    SPOTS- 
ADDRESS  BY  GERALD  W.  FRANK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Gerald  W.  Prank,  a  consultant  member 
of  my  staff,  recently  maule  a  factfinding 
trip  for  me,  at  his  own  expense,  to  some 
of  the  world's  "trouble  spots."  He  gave 
an  ajcoimt  of  his  globe-circling  trip  to 
the  Salem,  Oreg.,  Rotary  Club  on  June 
14. 

Mr.  Frank  Is  an  eminent  business  and 
community  leader  in  Oregon  and  Is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Salem  Ares 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Because  of  the  helpful  Insights  and 
observations  recorded  by  Mr.  Frank  in 
his  report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  report  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco»d, 
as  follows  : 

RfMARKS     PRCSENT»3>     BT     GniALD     W.     FRANK. 

Presidbnt.  SALrM  Area  Chamber  or  Com- 
merce,   Betork   the   Salem   Rotart   Cutb, 
Salem,  CMtEO  ,  June  14,  1967 
A  very  astute  man.  a  member  of  the  N»- 
tlon.U  Constituent  Assembly  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  current  candidate  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident   of    that    country.    Dr.    Phan    Quang 
Dan,  told  me  In  a  visit  with  him  in  Saigon 
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several  weeks  ago  that  in  his  opinion  his 
counUy  today  is  "breathlnp'  with  an  Ameri- 
c.in  iron  lung." 

After  my  recent  Journey,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  "American  Iron  lungs"  may 
sj<in  be  needed  in  many  other  troubled  spots 
around  the  globe. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  around  the 
Rorld— not  In  eighty  days,  but  in  half  that 

_;„je on   an  Information-gathering  mission 

f  ir  Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  1  visited  some  six- 
teen nations  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East. 
m-  the  Far  E-ost,  where  my  mission  was  to 
t.ilk  with  political,  financial,  military,  and 
business  leaders  of  those  nations  and  with 
our  own  Foreign  Service  officers,  as  well  as 
with  Peace  Corps  personnel  in  four  countries. 
It  was  the  most  Instructive,  the  most  stimu- 
lating, but  the  most  sobering  and  frustrat- 
ing, six  weeks  that  I  have  ever  experienced. 

How  do  you  descnt>e  forty  thousand  miles 
of  uavel.  dozens  of  conferences  and  hours  of 
discussions,  and  thousands  of  visual  impres- 
sions in  the  short  period  that's  allotted  to 
me? 

Yes.  there  were  times  for  especially-inter- 
esting sidelights,  such  as  the  visit  to  the 
British  Military  Station  right  on  the  border 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Red  China.  It  hap- 
pened to  he  the  last  mule  outfit  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army. 

And  there  was  the  visit  to  the  Blue  Moeque 
In  Turkey,  and  to  see  Old  Cairo,  and  the  visit 
Inside  the  Pyramids,  and  a  ride  on  a  Russian 
airliner  from  Cyprus  to  Cairo.  There  was  a 
chance  to  visit  the  famous  Vienna  Biding 
School,  and  also  to  hear  the  great  Boys' 
Choir  and  the  Viennese  State  Opera;  a  trip 
through  the  Galilee  area,  and  through  Jeru- 
salem; and  then  there  were  the  visits  to  the 
great  market  places  and  bazaars  of  Istanbul 
and  Teheran  and  Cairo,  where  an  old  retailer 
Just  couldnt  help  but  be  Interested  In  the 
way  they  conducted  their  business. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  crystal  clear. 
I  am  no  foreign  relations  or  political  history 
or  military  science  professional.  One  has  a 
temptation  to  sound  like  an  expert — someone 
with  all  the  "right"  answers — after  an  adven- 
ture and  an  assignment  like  this.  It's  im- 
possible and  unrealistic  to  think  that  In  48 
or  72  hours  you  know  it  all,  but  I  do  think 
that  you  pick  up  certain  Impressions,  and 
you  do  get  an  Idea  of  the  health  and  the 
problems  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country. 

A  doctor  can  tell  a  lot  about  your  health 
Just  by  looking  at  you  and  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions if  you're  not  well,  and  I  can  remember, 
having  been  In  the  retail  profession  for  a  long 
time,  that  I  felt  I  was  able  Just  to  walk  into 
a  store  and  look  around  and  smell  a  little  bit, 
and  I  could  tell  a  good  deal  about  the  kind  of 
operation  of  that  store.  So  can  a  traveler,  If 
he  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  as  he  visits 
new  places,  sees  new  things,  and  talks  to  a 
variety  of  people. 

United  States  Industry  has  Invested  over 
44  billion  dollars  In  foreign  operations,  and 
the  rate  of  Increase  yearly  In  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  has  outstripped  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  domestic  investment  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

In  Ulklng  about  world  stability.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  the  size  of  U.S.  Inveet- 
ments  abroad  and  the  problems  created  by 
American  businesses  and  American  personnel 
overseas,  because  this  has  a  very  profotmd 
eflect  upon  our  political  and  military  de- 
cisions. 

There  are  today.  In  my  oprfnlon,  a  multi- 
tude of  serious — yes,  very  serious — simmer- 
ing and  exploding  conflicts  and  problems 
around  the  globe— not  Just  In  the  sixteen 
nations  that  I  visited — and  the  repercussions 
from  these  troubled  spots  are  felt  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

I*lrst.  there  was  the  military  take-over  In 
Greece — not  too  surprising,  becatise  the  un- 
rret  In  this  country  has  been  very  apparent. 
The  Greeks,  as  you  know,  have  a  history  of 


being  very  unstable  politically.  The  old  story 
goes  that  If  you  have  two  Greeks  together, 
you  have  three  political  parties. 

Greece  has  been  facing  severe  problems: 
An  agricultural  program  employing  50%  of 
the  population,  yet  producing  only  25%  of 
the  gross  national  product;  a  lack  of  a  capital 
market;  an  antiquated  educational  system; 
an  ineffective  Civil  Service  program;  and  a 
large  deficit  In  foreign  trade. 

Then  the  problems  In  Cyprus  between  the 
Greek  Cyprlots  and  the  Turk  Cypriots,  with 
United  Nations  forces  in  full  position  there 
and  the  two  groups  cut  off  from  intercourse 
between  each  other. 

I  visited  with  a  Turk  lawyer — an  elected 
member  of  Parliament — who  had  not  been 
able  to  take  his  seat,  because  for  over  three 
years  he  and  bis  family  had  been  confined 
to  a  twelve-block  area  in  his  zone. 

Next  there  was  the  tense  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis. 

Then  there  are  the  difficulties  In  Pakistan 
and  India  over  Kashmir. 

And  on  into  Hong  Kong,  where  there  was 
Communist-inspired  rioting  and  a  great  deal 
of  unrest,  with  curfews  and  police  action. 

Next  stop — the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  finally — the  terrorist  "Huk"  activities 
In  the  PhlUpplnes. 

To  draw  an  analogy  which  Is  admittedly 
farfetched,  but  which  does  perhaps  the  best 
Job  of  trying  to  describe  the  total  impres- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  that  our  country  could 
be  compared  to  a  beautiful,  wealthy  movie 
star  who  has  worked  herself  up  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  her  stardom  after  many  rough 
episodes  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 

Some  people  will  say  that  she  Isn't  really 
ready  for  stardom — that  she's  too  young,  too 
inexi>erlenced,  that  she  hasn't  been  schooled 
properly — and  perhaps  this  is  the  way  that 
some  of  our  friends  around  the  world  look 
ot  us. 

Going  on  a  mission  such  as  this,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  person  of  the  stature  of 
Senator  Hatfield,  meant  that .  doors  ware 
opened  for  me  everywhere,  from  heads  of 
state  down,  and  I  did  have  the  opportunity, 
I  feel,  to  get  a  well-rounded  Impression  from 
these  discussions. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  individuals 
with  whom  I  spent  some  time  was  Dr.  Alfred 
Schaefer,  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland — proliably 
the  most  important  financial  figure  in 
Europe. 

He  said  to  me  that:  "Perhaps  today  your 
country  is  not  ready  for  leadership  because 
of  the  lack  of  experience  that  your  people 
have  bad  la  this  area  compared  with  what 
the  British  have  been  through.  Still,  be  that 
as  It  may,  you  are  thrust  into  this  position 
of  respotiElbUlty,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  looking  towards  your  country  for  leader- 
ship." 

His  view,  I  think,  was  reflected  by  others, 
particularly  those  in  Europe  who  have  a 
broad  picture  of  current  problems. 

Because  of  her  position,  this  beautiful 
movie  star  Is  now  besieged  by  all  around  her 
for  attention  and  for  gifts  and  for  help,  and 
I  think  this  relates  to  our  position  today — 
that  those  in  Europe  feel  that  America  is 
looking  too  much  towards  Asia,  and  Is  too 
Involved  in  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
not  paying  enough  attention  to  the  needs 
in  their  area. 

But  the  farther  East  you  go,  and  the  closer 
you  get  to  Vietnam,  the  stronger  is  the  feel- 
ing amongst  those  nations  that  theirs  Is  the 
most  important  area  of  concern. 

There  la  a  good  deal  of  feeling  In  some 
countries  about  our  cutting  various  foreign 
aid  programs.  For  example,  in  Iran,  our  Am- 
bassador there  wa«  very  critical  of  what  he 
called  our  "Instant  withdrawal." 

Here  Is  a  eoimtry  where  we  have  Invested 
over  one  billion  500  million  dollars  in  aid 
over  the  pasf  few  years.  We  have  suddenly 


stopped  aid  here  altogether.  We  have  had 
many  American  specialists  in  this  area — ex- 
perts helping  the  Iranians  with  airport  con- 
struction and  traffic  control,  building  roads 
and  highways.  These  people  are  expensive  to 
pay  in  comparison  with  their  Iranian  coun- 
terparts. 

But  the  Important  point  here  is  that  in 
the  void  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  our 
people,  the  Rvisslans  have  stepped  in  and 
have  provided  these  specialists.  Then  these 
men  have  of  course  recommended,  in  turn, 
Russian  equipment  and  methods.  The  Ira- 
nians certainly  would  rather  have  our  equip- 
ment and  our  personnel,  but  we  have  made 
it  dtfllcuit  and  too  expensive  for  them.  We're 
charging  6'1  Interest;  tlie  Russians  are  ask- 
ing 21. '.  . 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  The  needs 
are  great   'most   everywhere. 

This  engaging  and  talented  star  can't  be 
everywhere  for  personal  appearances,  of 
course.  But  it  looks  as  If  she  might  be  asked 
to  appear  in  many  new  spots.  However,  at 
present  she  is.  of  course,  being  pushed  for 
appearances  In   one  area — Vietnam. 

Some  people,  like  the  Shah  of  Iran,  feel 
that  because  of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam 
we  may  not  be  available  for  help  in  ether 
areas  such  as  his  country,  and  this  of  course 
means  that  his  military  posture  must  be 
altered. 

Today  we're  committed  in  Vietnam  to  near- 
ly a  half -million  troops.  We're  dropping  3,000 
tons  of  bombs  a  day.  We  are  spending,  de- 
pending on  what  kind  of  arithmetic  you  want 
to  accept.  21,2  to  5  billion  dollars  a  month  In 
Vietnam.  It's  costing  us  Just  about  as  much 
as  World  War  II,  and  if  the  casualty  rate 
continues  as  it  is  at  the  moment,  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  will  have  over  100,000  Ameri- 
cans killed  and  wounded. 

I  don't  come  back  with  any  magic  sug- 
gestions or  any  new  theories  of  what  we  can 
do  to  try  to  settle  the  Vietnam  situation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  talking  with  dozens  and 
dozens  of  individuals  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world,  none  of  them 
have  any  answers  either,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  certain:  We  do  have  a  superb 
fighting  force  In  Vietnam.  Our  G.I.'s  and 
their  officers  are  the  very  best — the  cream  of 
the  crop.  They're  doing  everything  they  ci.n, 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 

Something  must  be  done,  some  tools  must 
be  used,  some  program  must  be  put  forth, 
to  allow  us  to  reach  an  honorable  solution 
to  this  conflict.  In  your  own  family,  If  you 
had  an  argument,  you  would  try  to  settle  It 
by  discussions  across  the  breakfast  table;  in 
your  own  business,  if  you  had  labor  prob- 
lems, you  would  try  to  settle  ttiem  by  talking 
across  the  table. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  tiling  must 
t>e  tried  in  Vietnam.  Some  way,  somehow, 
we  must  bring  all  elements  who  are  at  war 
in  this  area  together,  across  the  table,  Just 
to  begin  shirtsleeve  discussions,  perhaps  on 
the  smallest  items,  that  then  could  develop 
into  a  full-scale  peace  conference. 

As  one  very  keen  man  observed:  "Perhaps 
you  Americans  are  like  a  surgeon;  it  was 
necessary  for  you  to  come  in  and  cut  out 
the  sore  and  get  rid  of  the  major  Infection, 
but  now  that  it  Is  out.  It  Is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual to  build  up  the  antitxxlles  of  re- 
covery and  renewal  of  energy."  He  likened 
this  to  Vietnam,  where  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  must  be  more  Involved  and  pro- 
vide more  of  the  strength  and  the  material 
to  build  up  their  own  defense  against  their 
enemy. 

This  is  a  difficult  war  for  us,  because  It  Is 
being  fought  with  guerrilla  tactics,  and  we 
are  not  trained  for  that  kind  of  operation. 
We  are  fighting  In  and  trying  to  control  the 
cities,  where  roads,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  services  are  needed.  Our  adversaries 
are  In  the  country  and  in  the  brush,  where 
we  are  having  a  moet  difficult  time  trying 
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to  ausb  them  out.  Many  feel  that  the  more 
we  bomb,  the  more  we  scatter   them 

It  la  discouraging  to  And  such  a  d.vergence 
of  opinion,  throughout  the  world  and  even 
here  at  home,  on  what  our  national  inter- 
ests ar«  In  Vietnam 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  trip  I  was  invited 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  aitend  the  Navai 
War  CoUege  Global  Strategy  Conference  in 
Newport.  Rhode  Island  I  spent  three  days 
there  In  company  with  45  of  our  hlghest- 
raniang  military  officers  and  a  group  of  civil- 
ians and  senior  reserve  oj^cers.  and  we  dis- 
cussed and  threw  around  tlus  very  sime 
problem.  Even  they  could  not  answer  the 
question  concerning  our  njtional  Interests 
in  Vietnam,  and  how  we  are  going  to  win  or 
conclude  this  tragic  involvement 

This  Is  not  the  only  problem  area  facing 
us. 

Today  our  country  h.is  formal  comrrut- 
ment«  to  defend  at  least  43  specific  nations 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  highly-unstable 
world.  Even  the  very  highest  officials  of  oar 
country  are  unable  to  say  exactly  how  many 
nations  are  covered  by  all  the  various  Amer- 
ican commitments  Some  of  these  commit- 
ments grow  from  regional  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  some  are  bilateral  defense 
agreements  with  another  nation 

This  wealthy  and  prominent  st.^r  has  to 
make  sure  that  others  undersund  her  This 
Is  not  so  easily  done 

In  the  Philippines  I  had  a  discussion  with 
General  Carlos  Romulo.  who  today  Is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  University  and  Direc- 
tor of  Education  for  that  country— and  one 
of  the  great  Generals  of  all  time 

He  made  the  very  strong  point  that  some 
of  the  world  leaders  do  not  understand  us. 
that  Khrtishchev  did.  but  Mao  and  Naseer  do 
not.  Perhaps  these  people,  then,  are  mak- 
ing decisions  and  performing  acts  without 
fully  understanding  what  the  repercussions 
might  be  in  our  country 

And  this  prominent  star  has  to  be  careful 
now  about  what  she  says,  and  what  she  does, 
and  to  whom  she  makes  certain  statements. 
becaua*  of  the  likelihood  of  misunderstand- 
ing. 

For  example,  In  the  Pakistan-India  situa- 
tion we  recently  announced  a  program  where 
we  will  make  available  replacement  parts  for 
non-lethal  military  gear  These  parts  are 
available  to  both  Pakistan  and  to  India,  but 
the  Important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
Pakistan  war  machine  today  Is  practically 
all  American-equipped,  and  the  India  war 
machine  is  equipped  mostly  with  hardware 
from  the  East. 

There  Is  great  feeling  today  that  we  are 
discrlnUnatlng  against  India  in  favor  of 
Pakistan  because  of  our  pronouncement  that 
these  replacement  parts  are  available 

Tho««  who  I  talked  with  in  Egypt  who  are 
close  to  the  government  say  that  Nasser  has 
absolutely  no  opposition  in  his  country;  that 
his  CIA.  or  FBI.  or  Secret  Service,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  is  probably  the  most 
potent  and  the  most  powerful  in  all  the 
world.  They  know  exactly  where  you  are  and 
who  you're  talking  to.  and  anyone  who  Is  seen 
talking  with  an  American  Is  questioned  af- 
terwards as  to  Just  what  the  conversation 
was  about. 

In  any  case.  Nasser  doesn't  understand 
the  American  system  He  reads  the  American 
papers  and  magazines  very  carefully  If  he 
sees  one  word  that  is  uttered  by  one  of  our 
people  that  Is  unfriendly  toward  him.  he 
then  feeU  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
entire  nation. 

Our  star  has  to  understand  that  not  ev- 
eryone really  wants  to  see  her  stay  on  top. 
and  not  everyone  understands  what  her  mo- 
tivations are;  they  don't  comprehend  what 
her  problems  are. 

The  man  in  the  street  In  Europe  does  not 
understand  why  this  great  nation,  the  most 
powerful  military  and  economic  force  In  all 
the  world.  Is  taking  so  long  to  win  a  war  with 


a  third-rate  counvry  in  a  KUerlUa  territory 
In  the  Communist  countries  that  I  visited 
(Hungary.  Czechosluvakia.  iiuU  Yugoslavia  i, 
they  don't  understand  our  methods  of  pro- 
cedures 

For  example,  the  Time-Life  people  to>)k  a 
group  of  business  leaders.  Including  Keith 
Funston.  the  head  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Henry  Ford,  and  others  of  that 
caliber,  on  a  t  nir  through  the  Iron  Curt.iln 
'•ountrles.  and  they  were  so  Impressed  in 
I'-.ofe  areas  with  t.^ie  need  for  .\merlcan  help 
a. Id  American  expertise  that  they  announced 
In  CzechOB'ovakla  that  they  would  offer  some 
Jobs  to  citizens  of  that  country,  to  work  in 
our  factories  and  plants  In  America  This 
received  great  publicity  in  the  Czech  press 
Then  whf-n  these  leaders  came  back  home, 
these  offers  were  withdrawn  because  of  pres- 
sure from  the  workers  In  their  own  fac- 
tories 

Well,  this  IS  hard  to  explain,  and  has  been 
very  embarrassing  for  our  people  m  Cz«cho- 
slov.akia. 

It's  very  obvious  that  this  great  star  must 
spend  time  and  money  to  help  others — those 
who  want  and  need  American  know-how 
And  I  come  back  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  are  some  tools  available — small  tools, 
indeed,  but  still  we  are  seeing  a  start 

One  tjol  that  I  strongly  support  Us  the 
Peace  Corps  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  personnel  of  our  Peace  Corps  In  Turkey, 
m  Iran.  In  India,  and  In  the  Philippines 
Individuals  were  bqpught  in  from  the  field, 
and  we  spent  hours  discussing  the  program, 
what  they  were  doing,  and  how  they  felt  they 
were  contributing  In  helping  the  people  of 
those  countries  Improve  their  lot. 

The  one  b.islc  problem  Is  a  stomach  prob- 
lem, because  hungry  people  today  are  those 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  Communism 

I  don't  think  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  individuals  who 
want  to  live  under  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy, but  they  are  accepting  It  today  because 
they  have  no  ar.ernative;  they  have  no  al- 
ternative to  feed  an  empty  stomach  The 
danger  today  Is  not  In  the  masses  of  Indi- 
viduals with  Communis*,  leanings,  but  in  a 
few  unscrupulous  and  militant  leaders  who 
are  preying  on  those  who  are  hungry  and 
who  are  susceptible  t-o  any  kind  of  le.ader- 
shlp  that  provides  them  with  something  to 
eat 

The  Peace  Corps  today  has  over  12  000 
men  and  women — the  cream  of  young  .Amer- 
ica—Involved in  some  52  countries  They  are 
teaching  new  methods  for  making  land  pro- 
duce more,  showing  how  to  use  new  equip- 
ment, training  teachers  I  think  that  we  in 
Oregon  should  be  very  proud  of  our  contribu- 
tion, for  per  capita,  we  have  the  second  high- 
est  number  of   volunteers   In   the   Nation 

I  was  impressed  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Peace  Corps  movement  top  people,  who  wed 
be  proud  to  have  m  any  of  our  businesses 
I  would  like  to  see  the  expansion  of  this 
program,  along  with  such  other  activities  as 
the  International  Executive  Service  Corps 
These  are  men  who  have  occupied  Important 
positions  in  their  Arms  and  are  now  retired, 
and  who  are  working  to  set  up  new  flour 
mills,  to  organize  airlines,  to  show  how  to 
harvest  forests,  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  program  where  we  are 
truly  getting  our  message  ^across  on  a  peo- 
ple-to-people— yes.  an  eyeball-to-eyeball^ 
b.isls 

You  add  to  this—the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps  and  the  Peace  Corps — 
Student  Exchanges  (working  both  waysi ,  and 
I  think  that  you  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
type  of  program  that  In  the  long  term  will  be 
f:ir  more  effective  than  the  use  of  give-away 
funds  or  military  hardware 

Our  star  must  train  and  help  others,  show- 
ing them  how  they  can  help  themselves. 
However,  we  can't  begin  to  think  that  other 
nations  are  going  to  want  to.  or  be  able  to, 
l.ve   the  same   way   that  we  do. 


The  customs  and  traditions  of  some  of 
these  countries  hardly  seem  compatible  with 
the   rwentleth  Century. 

For  ex.imple.  In  India  I  ran  across  an  ad 
in  the  Indian  papers — a  matrimonial  ad. 
for  in  this  country  today,  as  you  know,  must 
uf  the  marriages  are  still  arranged  This  ad 
read  as  follows:  "A  good  charactered, 
homely,  well-educated,  well-cultured,  high 
socl.il-standlng  spinster,  employed,  holding 
a  good  position,  owning  own  house  and 
property.  Invites  matrimonial  correspond- 
ence from  good-charactered,  homely,  high 
school-st.tndlng  bachelor-widower,  without 
encumbrances,  aged  37  to  17.  ofTicers.  engi- 
neers   businessmen  preferred  " 

I  ihlnk  that  of  all  the  nations  I  visited 
perhaps  thj  most  vivid  Impression  was  the 
situation  in  India,  where  the  poverty  and 
the  disease  and  the  overcrowding  Us  almost 
too  staggering  to  comprehend. 

I  saw  areas  in  Calcutta  that  are  the  most 
densely-populated  In  the  world — with  peo- 
ple living  and  dying  In  the  streets:  children 
lying  on  the  sidewalks,  half  dead,  diseased, 
and  abandoned,  with  animals  and  manure 
and  all  of  the  filth  and  garbage  around 
them  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  describe — 
something  that  you  have  to  see  first-hand 
to  believe  I  saw  an  area  In  Calcutta  where 
over  500  people  use  one  sanitary  facility.  If 
you  want  to  call  It  a  "facility"  It  was 
cleaned  once  a  week,  and  the  smell  and  the 
tilth  was  Just  Indescribable 

Well,  some  of  our  people  recognize  these 
problems,  and  they're  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  helping  these  people  solve  them. 
A  plan  that  our  people  have  helped  develop 
for  Metropolitan  Calcutta  looks  ahead  some 
twenty  years,  when  twelve  to  thirteen  mil- 
lion people  will  be  living  In  the  490-square- 
mile  area  of  the  present  Calcutta  Metro- 
politan district.  This  Is  almost  double  the 
present  population  Jobs  will  have  to  be  made 
available  for  over  3'^  million  workers  In  the 
next  nine  years. 

Additional  hospital  beds  for  over  22  thou- 
sand patlent,s  must  be  provided  In  the  Cal- 
cutta area,  the  region  which  now  comprises 
about  150  million  people  Is  expected  to 
absorb  over  eight  million  more  people  by 
1986 

Here  Is  a  real  stomach  problem;  here  are 
real  food  problems;  and  here  Is  where  our 
people  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
of  help 

In  hxiklng  at  the  situation  In  India  and 
In  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  today 
democratic  forms  of  government.  It  Is  the 
impression  of  many  that  the  danger  Is  not 
so  much  from  the  left  but  from  the  right. 
The  next  few  years  are  very  crucial  ones  for 
both  of  these  nations. 

The  problems  In  the  Philippines  are  very 
deep,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  ones  U 
the  fact  that  the  young  generation  there  has 
developed  a  very  nationalistic  feeling.  This 
exerts  Itself  In  a  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Americans,  particularly  In  the  economic 
fiber  of  the  country 

There  Is  also  a  lack  of  national  Identity  In 
the  country,  and  this  Is  compounded  by  the 
communications  problem.  There  are  some  87 
different  languages  In  use,  and  there  are  in- 
tense loyalties  on  the  part  of  each  langu.-ige- 
speaklng  area.  There  Is  a  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  corruption  and  disillu- 
sionment are  perpetuated  at  almost  all  levels 
of  society.  The  Huks  are  terrorizing  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a  lack  of  community  responsibil- 
ity, and  many  Phlllpplnos  tend  to  think  with 
humane  concern  only  of  those  within  their 
Immediate  circle.  They  are  IndlfTerent  about 
the  fate  of  the  others.  There  are  also  serious 
health  and  sanitation  problems,  and  serious 
educational  needs,  too.  There  Is  a  lack  of 
vocational  orientation  and  training,  and  this 
Is  an  area  where  our  Peace  Corps  is  doing 
great  work. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  the  primary  prob- 
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lem  Is  food  production— ways  of  increasing 
such  production  to  meet  the  national  needs. 
The  rice  farmer  today  does  little  more  than 
erow  enough  rice  to  feed  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily and  relatives,  and  the  growing  population 
explosion  there  accentuates  the  need  to  in- 
crease agricultural  productivity.  How  much 
ense  does  It  make  for  a  country  such  as 
t.ie  Philippines  to  be  Importing  their  major 
..iod  needs,  which  they  presently  have  to  do? 

Well,  then,  the  situation  that  our  star  faces 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  and  a  very  serious  one, 
and  the  problems  seem  to  be  magnified  daily. 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  Is  critical.  During  my  time 
there  I  did  a  visit  to  the  border  areas,  where 
there  was  great  tension  even  at  that  period. 

The  basic  problem  there  dw^ells  around  the 
1.300,000  Arabs  who  used  to  live  in  Palestine 
and  who  now  (with  their  families)  are  out- 
side In  the  border  areas.  They  look  dally  with 
envious  eyes  on  their  former  home  ground; 
they  are  militant  and  unhappy  about  their 
present  plight. 

The  problem  is  magnified  by  Nasser,  who 
feels  that  he  must  speak  loudly  to  make  sure 
that  he  continues  to  claim  the  leadership  of 
the  Arab  world. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  here  Is  a  problem 
that's  not  going  to  be  solved  easily  or  quick- 
ly— a  very  deep  conflict,  because.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Arab  world  will  not  accept  a  Jew- 
ish state  In  Its  midst. 

The  problems  in  Cyprus  are  also  very  In- 
tense, and  as  I  mentioned,  the  two  armed 
camps  there  have  no  intercourse  whatsoever. 
What  they  call  a  "dialogue"  to  try  to  settle 
their  problems  is  going  on  far  away  In 
Athens,  and  In  Istanbul. 

I  talked  with  Glalcos  derides  In  Nicosia — 
he  is  the  second  man  to  Archbishop  Mikarios. 
He  felt  that  a  personal  type  of  confrontation 
must  be  initiated,  with  Greeks  and  Turks 
Bitting  down  themselves  to  begin  to  resolve 
their  own  problems  across  the  conference 
Uble  right  In  Nicosia. 

And  then  we  have  to  look  at  the  situation 
In  Hong  Kong,  which  is  extremely  tense, 
rhere  were  riots  in  the  streets  and  curlews 
during  the  time  I  was  there. 

It's  hard  to  understand  why  Peking  wants 
to  atlr  up  trouble  In  Hong  Kong — and  cer- 
tainly the  riots  there  were  Red  Conmiunist- 
irifpired— because  today  Hong  Kong  serves 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  East  in  the  West. 
Also,  Commimist  China  is  getting  nearly  750 
million  dollars  a  year  out  of  this  area. 

Hong  Kong  used  to  be  a  labor-intensive 
market,  but  recently  It  has  become  a  capi- 
tal-intensive market,  as  more  and  more  funds 
have  been  poured  Into  this  area  for  new  cap- 
ital machinery.  But  now,  because  of  the 
problems.  It  is  felt  that  Hong  Kong  will  not 
i-ttract  additional  capital,  and  this  Is  of  great 
concern.  Also,  of  course,  a  slackening  of  the 
tourist  business  Is  certain  to  take  place. 

So  all  of  these  problems  together  mean 
that  we  have  a  grave  situation  confronting 
us.  I  come  back  feeling  not  encouraged,  but 
depressed.  I'm  afraid  that  the  possibility  of 
World  War  III  u  too  close  for  comfort. 

The  thinking  people  around  the  world — 
people  like  Abba  Iban,  the  Foreign  Minister 
V  ^^''^''  R«ni^  George,  the  Senior  United 
Nations  Representative  in  Cyprus;  and 
others — say  the  same  thing:  That  you  can- 
not bargain  with  the  Communists;  they 
acn't  understand  what  the  word  means. 

But  what  we  have  to  do,  as  I  mentioned, 
s  exert  every  bit  of  power  that  we  can  to 
'^"ng  all  those  Involved  In  these  struggles 
t)  personal  confrontations.  Hopefully,  we 
'  in  do  this,  but  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
'^e  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  prey  to  what 
'he  Communists  obviously  want. 

They  want  to  spread  our  forces;  they  want 
"'  dilute  our  military  and  our  financial  and 
''Ur  economic  and  our  political  strength  in 
spote  all  over  the  globe.  I  don't  feel  that  we, 
in  the  prominent  position  that  we  have,  can 
allow  ourselves  to  be  so  weakened. 


There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  that  I  heard 
on  th's  trip  that  says:  "One  who  steals  a  little 
is  a  thief.  One  who  steals  a  little  bit  more  is 
a  robber.  And  one  who  steals  a  nation  is  a 
king." 

I  don't  think  that  we  want  to  see  any  more 
kingdoms  established  in  otir  time. 

We  are  living  today  In  a  world  of  bellies 
empty  of  food  and  hearts  full  of  hate.  Our 
job  is  to  help  flu  the  former  with  our  ma- 
terial blessings  and  the  latter  with  our  spir- 
itual blessings. 


OUR  AMBASSADOR  TO  AUSTRALIA, 
ED'WARD  CLARK.  DISCUSSES 
AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  IN  AUS- 
TRALIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  Ambassador  to  Australia,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Clark,  is  a  man  who  is  delighting 
in  interpreting  and  relating  the  ideas  of 
the  Americans  and  the  Australians  to 
each  other.  His  affectionate  feelings  for 
the  Australians  and  his  insight  in  un- 
derstanding the  unique  problems  of  his 
adopted  country  account  for  his  notable 
and  well-deserved  reputation.  Ambas- 
sador Clark  has  frequently  suggested  on 
his  welcome  visits  home  that  the  Aus- 
tralians and  Americans  would  benefit 
mutually  from  closer  economic  and  cul- 
tural ties.  On  June  13,  1967,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  San  Augustine 
Lions  Club,  San  Augustine,  Tex.,  on  this 
important  subject  of  increased  Austra- 
lian-American cooperation.  Surely  we 
can  benefit  from  Ambassador  Clark's 
wisdom  In  advising  enterprising  Amer- 
ican investors  to  look  to  Australian  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Ambassador 
Clark  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMXKXCAN    InVKSTMBNT   in    AtrSTRAIJA 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Clark, 

American  Ambassador  to  Australia,  before 

the  San  Augustine,  Tex.,  Uons  Club,  June 

13.  1967) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
address  you  here  today.  I  didn't  expect  to  be 
back  in  the  United  States  this  soon  for  I  left 
here  only  April  30  to  return  to  my  post  In 
Australia  after  a  period  of  consultation  In 
Washington  and  a  short  leave  In  Texas. 

I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  an  International 
commuter.  With  the  Jet  plane  service  we 
have  at  our  disposal  today,  this  Is  quite  pos- 
sible. But  also  It  brings  out  some  human 
frailty.  Jets  can  handle  It  alright,  but  they 
seem  to  travel  at  600  miles  an  hour,  and  even 
faster  than  that,  with  no  serious  111  effect. 
But  It  has  Its  wearing  effects  on  the  human 
system  and  I  find  It  takes  me  three  or  four 
days  to  get  myself  readjusted  and  reoriented 
after  these  12,000  mile  trips  to  and  from 
Australia. 

I  know  that  this  physical  effect  of  the 
speed  of  Jet  travel  is  coming  In  for  a  lot  of 
discussion  and  study  these  days  and  I  un- 
derstand that  a  number  of  btislness  enter- 
prises prefer  that  their  representatives  not 
enter  Into  Important  negotiations  Immedi- 
ately after  getting  off  the  plane  from  an  In- 
ternational flight.  They  prefer  to  have  them 
take  a  day  or  so  to  get  rested  and  to  get 
adjusted  before  entering  Into  lmp>ortant 
discussions. 

I  personally  think  this  Is  a  good  thing,  and 
in  my  own  particular  case,  coming  from 
Australia  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where 
the  sun  shines  In  the  North  and  going  "up 
North"  in  the  Winter  time  Is  going  "down 


South"  In  our  country,  I  find  that  a  period 
of  adjustment  Is  even  more  necessary. 

It  is  always  good  to  get  home.  It  doesnt 
matter  whether  you  have  been  away  a  short 
time  or  a  long  time,  coming  home  Is  always  a 
wonderful  experience.  Much  as  I  love  Aus- 
tralia and  am  attracted  to  it,  and  I  refer  to 
it  now  as  my  "second  home," — I  must  say 
that  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder 
for  this  great  country  of  ours  and  for  the 
part  that  is  dearest  to  me  of  all,  the  State 
of  Texas. 

I  have  fallen  In  love  with  Australia  and 
the  Australian  people.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
warmest  kind  of  hospitality  of  many  Austra- 
lian friends  all  over  that  great  continent. 
They  are  movers,  and  doers  and  go-getters. 
They  are  our  kind  of  people.  And  It  Is  a 
phase  of  our  relationship,  Australian  and 
American,  a  relationship  which  has  a  vital 
importance  for  the  futures  of  both  our  coun- 
tries, that  I  propose  to  discuss  for  a  few 
moments  with  you  today.  My  subject  is 
"American  Investment  In  Australia." 

Australian  country  people,  and  Indeed  all 
Australians,  from  the  big  city  bankers  and 
industrialists  to  the  man  on  the  land, — the 
sheep  station  owner,  the  cow  cocky,  the 
cotton  grower,  the  miner — all  take  a  very 
hard-headed  look  at  the  flow  of  investment 
money  coming  into  their  country  from  the 
great  financial  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
especially  from  the  United  States.  It  Is 
proper  and  fitting  that  they  do  so.  On  the 
whole  they  welcome  vis,  but  with  reserva- 
tions, 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
makes  sense  that  American  investment  in 
Australia  should  have  some  benefits  for  the 
Investor.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  businessman 
and  profit  is  not  a  dirty  word  to  me.  Aus- 
tralia offers  wonderful  opportunities  for  en- 
lightened. Intelligent  investment.  By  this  I 
mean  investment  that  not  only  benefits  the 
Investor  but  also  benefits  Australia  and  Aus- 
tralian enterprise  and  economy. 

I  personally  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
American  Investment  benefits  Australians 
Just  as  much,  perhaps  even  a  little  more, 
than  It  does  the  American  Investor.  Aus- 
tralia Is  the  recipient  of  a  nimiber  of  by- 
products and  side  effects  from  this  Invest- 
ment that  will  be  long-lasting  and  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  I  refer  to  American  know- 
how,  industrial  and  business  management 
methods,  technical  developments,  and  above 
all,  practical  and  applied  research.  These  are 
"extras"  which  come  with  American  invest- 
ment and  American  co-partnership. 

But  let's  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  a  few 
basic  facts  that  may  help  us  put  the  whole 
subject  in  its  proper  perspective.  The  most 
notable  fact  is  the  relative  increase  In  North 
American  Investment  In  relation  to  other 
foreign  investment  in  Australia.  Incidentally, 
the  figures  include  Canada  along  with  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  nearly  all  U.S.  money, 
one  way  or  another.  In  the  first  ten  years  fol- 
lovving  World  War  II,  North  American  invest- 
ment in  Australia  was  only  about  42%  of 
British  Investment.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  American  investment  has  run 
slightly  higher  than  British  investment.  This 
trend  probably  will  develop  further  if  Great 
Britain  enters  the  Common  Market,  as  she 
seems  about  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  accumulated  total  of 
British  investment  is  still  far  greater  than 
American — United  States  and  Canada  to- 
gether. In  such  important  fields  as  banking, 
insurance,  and  urban  real  estate,  there  is 
much  British  Investment  and  scarcely  any 
American.  American  Investors  have  entered 
other  fields,  mainly  development  of  oil  and 
gas  resources,  manufacturing,  land  rec- 
lamation and  Improvement,  etc.  Over-all 
since  World  War  II,  America  has  furnished 
about  one-third  of  all  foreign  Investment  in 
Atistralia;  Great  Britain  has  supplied  nearly 
65%. 

A  question  I  am  often  asked  Is  "what  pro- 
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portion  of  Australian  business  Is  In  some 
way  controlled  by  American  interests  right 
now?"  This  Is  rather  a  complicated  technical 
question,  for  American  money,  management, 
know-how,  Is  Involved  all  the  way  from  mere 
consultation  to  majority  control.  However. 
In  the  latter  case,  there  are  very  few  ex- 
amples to  cite.  But  based  on  official  Aus- 
tralian figures,  about  8  "  of  Australian  busi- 
ness Is  In  some  way  controlled  by  American 
Interests  More  t.rerisely,  it  seems  that 
Americans  own  about  8';  of  all  Austr.^Uan 
company  assets  This  is  about  one-third  of 
the  overall  24''  of  foreign  ownership  of  Aus- 
tralian enterprise 

The  Australian  economy  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, has  grown  roughly  In  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  foreign  Investment  As  foreign 
Investment  has  increased  the  coun'rys  econ- 
omy has  grown,  and  today  overseas  interests 
control  the  same  pro{>ortianat-e  slice  of  a 
much  bigger  and  much  more  attractive  pie 

So,  according  to  these  flKurcs.  the  dire 
predictions  made  in  the  mid  50  s  by  some  of 
the     Cassandras.     that     foreign     ownership 


Into  development,  and  were  not  takeii  out  of 
the  country. 

It  is  interesting,  then,  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons why  the  rate  of  return  for  American 
Investors  has  fallen  lu  approximately  half 
of  its  former  amount  In  the  last  live  years. 
Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  the  Australian 
economy  Itself  h.is  become  much  more  com- 
peutlve  Stricter  control  of  inflation  by  the 
Government  has  limited  purely  paper  protlts 
;  measured  in  Australian  currency,  and  in- 
directly has  stimulated  greater  efficiency 
throughout  the  economy  Australian  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Including  the  foreign  sector. 
has  had  to  pull  Its  socks  up  a  bit.  The 
abandonment  of  import  licensing  has  had 
the  same  etTect.  though  lncre;ised  tariffs  may 
have  cut  the  other  way 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason  for  the 
f.illiriK  return  on  American  investment,  how- 
ever. l5  the  great  Increase  in  new  American 
commitments  The  new  Investors  are  not 
looking  for  a  fast  buck  They  often  expect 
no  profit  at  all  for  the  first  Jew  years.  They 
are  in  Australia  for  the  long  pull,  and  In  my 


would  take  over   Australian  company  assets      opinion,  this  Is  an  extremely  enlightened  .md 
to  a  high  degree    do  not  seem  to  have  even-      intelligent  attitude 


tuated 

It  Is  true  that  the  absolute  amount  of  for- 
eign investment  has  substantially  Increased, 
and  that  the  American  share  of  this  Increase 
has  grown  In  relation  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions But  It  Is  important  to  remember  that 
over  the  last  ten  years,  the  total  proportion 
of  foreign  ownership  of  Australian  company 
assets  his  not  mcreised.  but  has  remained 
the  same. 

Now  we  know  that  American  Industry  and 
Investment  capital  does  not  go  into  a  venture 
without  careful  study  of  the  pros  and  cons; 
of  the  climate  in  which  It  will  be  expected 
to  operate:  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
fair  return  for  its  money  and  know-how  In 
short,  we  know  wh.it  we  erpect  from  a  part- 
nership of  this  nattire  But  what  do  the  Aus- 
tralians    gef     What     advantage     do     they 

First  of  all.  the  practical  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  almost  all  American-owned 
Australian  compmy  asset.s  is  very  largely 
In  the  hands  ot  Australian  managers  Many 
of  these  companv  m.inagers  and  directors 
visit  the  United  States  several  times  a  year 
for  study  and  consultation  and  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  wi'h  .\merican  methods  Also. 
there  are  financial  advantactes  th.it  work  both 
ways  For  example  if  a  million  American  dol- 
lars of  equity  investment  Is  put  »o  work  In 
Australia,  this  million  dollars  will  certainly 
Influence  the  property  and  work  of  very  many 
Australians  It  Is  equally  true,  however  that 
the  minion  American  dollars  become  subject 
to  the  anal  control  ot  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  this  last  analysis  1^.  Is  Aus- 
tralia which  controls  American  inve.stinent 
In  Australia. 

These  Australian  controls  have  been  very 
lenient  and  understanding,  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  be  so  Nevertheless.  Australian 
laws  and  the  Australian  Government  have. 
In  elTect.  the  last  word  But  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  American  Industry  and  enterprise 
maintains  Its  present  cooperative  attitude. 
we  will  continue  to  receive  the  kind  of  fair 
and  square  and  friendly  treatment  which 
we  have  experienced  heretofore  We  have  had 
some  painful  experiences  In  many  countries. 
but.  to  my  knowledge  never  In  Australia. 
where  the  Government  and  the  people  are 
falrmlnded  and  above-board 

But  as  the  earth  turns  and  the  seasons 
change,  so  does  the  climate  of  business — In 
our  own  country  — and  In  Australia  as  well. 
In  the  last  six  years,  the  rate  of  return  on 
American  Investment  in  Australia  has  fallen 
very  sharply.  In  the  50s.  it  approached  16  '  . 

This  has  now  fallen  to  a  more  pedestrian 
8%  In  the  mld-60s  In  passing,  we  should  not 
miss  the  fact  that  most  of  the  American 
profits  m  the  18  ;,  era  were  ploughed  back 
into  the  Australian  economy,  into  plant  and 


.'Vustralla's  experience  has  been  quite  typi- 
cal of  that  of  countries  who  started  out  as 
an  agricultural  society,  quite  similar.  In  fact, 
to  our  own  experience  In  the  United  Suites. 
The  Western  movement  In  our  own  coun- 
try IS  a  typical  example  of  a  very  ancient 
social  process  In  agricultural  societies — the 
movement  of  a  growing  population  Into 
empty  land  It  was  a  process  that  began  In 
the  western  world  with  the  revolution  in 
agricultural  techniques.  An  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, working  the  soil  according  to  tra- 
ditional methods,  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  land  and  migrated  westward  to  new 
ground  The  continent,  and  here  I  speak  of 
Austnlla  as  well  as  the  United  States,  of- 
fered an  unprecedented  wealth  of  natural 
resources  that  gave  anyone  sufficiently  ener- 
getic and  inventive  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  his  own  future  in  the  forests  and  the 
land 

So  the  early  settlers  In  both  Australia  and 
the  United  States  were  pretty  much  of  the 
same  mind  They  thought  that  If  you  logged 
over  a  forest  and  moved  on  leaving  barren 
lands  behind  It  didn't  matter  much  There 
w.is  always  a  great  deal  more  walling  to  be 
exploited,  always  greater  f.jresto  aiul  more 
land  stretching  endles.sly  to  the  west  What 
did  It  matter  If  the  soli  of  a  farm  wius  ex- 
hausted^ Tliere  were  more  fertile  soils  for 
the  pioneer  to  move  on  to. 

But  this  great  raid  on  natural  resources 
has  taught  both  of  us  a  lesson  Conservation 
Is  a  very  serKius  matter  to  the  Australians 
today.  Just  as  it  Is  with  us  And  the  man 
who  comes  In  to  contribute,  to  construct,  to 
conserve.  Is  a  man  who  is  welcome  and  ap- 
preciated 

So.  when  an  Important  new  factory  Is 
built  lart^ely  by  American  capital,  or  as  In 
the  case  of  the  motor  vehicle,  when  a  major 
Industry  develops  dramatically,  there  Is  a 
whole  range  of  benefits  accruing  to  Aus- 
tralia New  Job  opportunities,  new  tax  reve- 
nues, stimulation  of  supporting  Industries 
and  services,  a  substantial  Increase,  quite 
often,  in  export  sales. 

Of  very  special  significance  Is  the  skill  and 
kn'.»w-hnw  which  American  Industry  brings 
with  It  It  is  no  secret  that  our  big  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  are  spending 
tremendous  sums  on  research  The  results  of 
this  research  are  transmitted  to  American 
subsidiaries  and  franchise  holders  In  Aus- 
tralia The  United  Stales  also  has  developed 
a  great  po<jl  of  trained  personnel  We  have 
learned  how  to  do  a  great  many  things 
rapidly  and  efficiently  Au.strallans  appreciate 
this  and  admire  it  and  know  that  through 
the  American  parent  company  they  will  have 
access  themselves  to  this  kind  of  training 
and  experience 

Furthermore.    Australians   appreciate   that 


they  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  Americans 
in  the  field  of  management  and  operation  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  most  American-owned 
enterprises  In  Australia  endeavor  to  keep 
American  personnel  to  a  minimum.  A  most 
striking  example  of  this  Is  the  Mt  Isa  mines 
up  In  Queensland  This  great  copper,  zinc. 
silver-lead  mining  enterprise  got  Into  serious 
difficulties  in  1930  In  fact,  the  American  In- 
vestors In  Mt.  Isa  received  no  dividends  for 
the  first  seventeen  years  until  1947  Right 
now  there  Is  a  54  American  Interest  In  Mt 
Isa.  Yet  not  one  single  American  is  perma- 
nently employed  at  Mt.  I.sa.  Everyone  from 
the  Managing  Director  on  down  Is  an  Aus- 
tralian. 

The  mention  of  Mt  Isa  reminds  me  of  the 
great  new  discoveries  of  mineral  re.-ources 
which  have  developed  all  over  Australia  in 
the  last  few  years;  B.^uxite  In  Queensland; 
oil  and  gas  off  the  shores  of  Victoria  and 
el.-ewhcre.  and  above  all.  the  immense  Iron 
reserves  In  the  Hammersley  area  In  Western 
Australia  Aus'ralia's  economy  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  this  great  bonanza 
of  natural  resources  can  be  developed  solely 
bv  Australl.in  capital  The  Iron-ore  would 
still  be  underground  and  much  of  the  oil 
undi.'covered  without  foreign  and.  In  thli 
cue.  United  States  capital  and  enterprise 

A  few  months  ago.  I  visited  some  large 
American  properties  m  the  Esper.^nce  area  of 
Western  Australia—  way  down  on  the  South- 
western tip  of  the  continent  The  apparently 
desolate  l:ind  In  that  area  needs  only  trace 
elements  for  productive  use  The  basic  scien- 
tific discoveries  were  made  by  the  local 
Australian  -Agricultural  Research  Station 
However,  the  capital  needed  to  get  things 
going  in  a  large  practical  way  was  furnished 
by  American  Investors  The  first  major  Amer- 
ican investor  didn't  have  enough  capital  to 
stick  It  out  and  the  first  scheme  of  land  de- 
velopment in  the  area  collapsed  Now.  how- 
ever, splendid  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Cha.se  M.inhattan  Bank  of  New  York. 
Mr  Art  Linkletter,  and  associates,  the  King 
R.inch  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Benno  C  Schmidt. 
Managing  Partner.  J  H  Whitney  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  former  distinguished 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Tcxa« 
and  Harvard  University,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  major  American  Investors. 

The  results  of  their  experiments  and  their 
enterprise,  not  all  uniformly  successful  by 
any  incins,  have  been  made  known  to  local 
Australian  Investors  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  and  could  not 
have  afforded  It.  I  remember  the  vivid  view 
from  the  airplane  Large  emerald  green  pas- 
tures ended  on  ruler  straight  boundary  lines 
right  up  against  grey,  apparently  sterile 
scrub  land  The  infusion  of  large  United 
States  investment  has  made  a  big  difference 
in  the  Esperance  area.  Surely  a  good  thing 
for  Australia;  surely  a  good  thing  for  the 
United  States 

The  United  SUtes  Itself,  when  It  was  a 
young,  poor,  and  Insecure  nation,  was  the 
beneficiary  of  enlightened  foreign  Invest- 
ment by  a  number  of  countries  —  England. 
Holland.  Germany.  France  Friendly  and  con- 
structive foreign  Investment  at  strategic 
points  can  have  Immense  Impact  on  a  grow- 
ing economy  even  though  the  sums  Invested 
may  be  relatively  small  We  m  the  United 
States  tixlay.  because  of  our  wealth  and  en- 
terprl.se  have  become  a  lender  nation,  ready 
to  play  the  role  of  overseas  investor  on  a 
large  scale 

1  personally  am  of  the  opinion  that  Aus- 
tralia. In  almost  every  way  you  can  think 
of.  offers  excellent  opportunities  and  climate 
for  American  investment. 

I  have  said  that  Australia  Is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  continents  in  the 
World-  and  that  time  Is  not  twenty-flve 
years  away,  either  Mark  my  words  Remember 
the  time  and  place  And  If  I'm  wrong  you 
can  call  me  collect  for  a  hand  engravea. 
gilt  edaed  signed  and  sealed  retraction, 
apology    or  for  personal  satisfaction  wTth  the 
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weapon  of  your  choice.  The  Australian  Gov- 
ernment's encouragement  of  AmerlcaJi  In- 
vestment has  produced  splendid  result*  for 
both  Australians  and  Americans.  Not  only 
in  the  field  of  finance  and  Industry,  and 
tangible  things,  but  In  the  field  of  Improved 
personal  relationships,  friendly  understand- 
ing; people-to-people;  In  the  lives  of  men  as 
well  as  the  products  of  money  and  machines. 
Australians  are  our  friends,  our  partners, 
our  alUes.  They  can  be  relied  on  to  give  ua 
g  fair  go. 


SENATOR   PROXMIRE'S   TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  VICTORY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
age  by  the  Senate  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill  by  the  resounding  unanimous  vote 
of  92  to  0  represents  not  only  a  victory 
for  the  American  credit  consumer  but  a 
testament  to  the  legislative  skill  and 
leadership  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  William 
Proxicire. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  justly  proud  of 
our  senior  Senator.  For  10  years  he  has 
conscientiously  served  our  State  and  Na- 
tional Interests  in  this  body,  establishing 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
dedicated  and  hard-working  Members. 
His  perceptive  and  original  thinking  In 
the  realm  of  economics  has  long  been 
recognized  and  valued.  As  he  has  ad- 
vanced Into  positions  of  leadership,  cul- 
minating this  session  In  his  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, his  voice  and  expertise  have  car- 
ried increasing  weight  in  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  national  economic 
policies.  He,  perhaps  more  than  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  has  demonstrated 
the  creative  and  independent  role  that 
the  legislative  branch  can  and  must  play 
in  national  decisionmaking. 

The  passage  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  by  a  unanimous  vote,  highly  unusual 
for  such  a  controversial  measure  which 
had  failed  to  even  reach  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  previous  7  years  of  Its  legis- 
lative history,  is  thus  a  remarkable  per- 
sonal achievement.  It  reflects  the  Sen- 
ate's high  esteem  for  Senator  Proxjcrz 
and  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legisla- 
tive craftsman. 

On  July  14,  1967,  the  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
Press  published  an  editorial  supporting 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  and  commend- 
ing Senator  Proxmire  for  his  able 
stewardship  of  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   Big   One 

Speaking  of  political  accomplishments,  the 
92-0  vote  for  the  truth  In  lending  bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  big  victory  for 
Wisconsin  Senator  William  Proxmire. 

The  bin  has  had  a  long  and  tortuous  career 
over  the  past  seven  years.  Pushed  originally 
by  the  former  Senator  PaiU  Douglas  of  DU- 
nols,  It  will  require  lenders  and  retail  credi- 
tors to  disclose  the  annual  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  or  installment  purchases  and  the  total 
number  of  dollars  involved.  If  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  signed  into 
'■»»'.  It  will  become  effective  July  1.  1969. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  difficult 
areas  of  legislation.  Loan  companies  and  re- 
tall  installment  buying  have  brought  innu- 
merable Improvements  to  many  people.  Many 
students  of  the  subject  claim  that  they  have 


tended  to  stabilize  business  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  This  bill,  as  wrttten  and  as  approved 
by  the  Senate,  In  no  way  attempts  to  dis- 
courage any  legitimate  part  of  the  loan  or 
credit  business.  It  does  presume  to  make 
avaUable  'to  the  possible  purchaser  or  bor- 
rower complete  Information  <»i  the  details 
of  the  transaction  and  the  obligation  he  Is 
about  to  assume.  What  the  customer  will  do 
with  that  Information  Is  left  up  to  the 
Individual. 

Admittedly,  legislating  In  areas  such  as  this 
Is  always  controversial.  How  far  government 
should  go  Into  the  details  of  individual 
business  relations  is  always  the  subject  of 
much  disagreement.  Government  cannot  give 
people  Judgment  nor  can  It  successfully 
stamp  out  unwise  desires  or  Inept  Individual 
or  family  financial  planning.  This  bill  does 
not  prestmie  to  do  any  of  these  things,  but 
merely  attempts  to  get  all  the  pertinent 
cards  on  top  of  the  table. 

It  should  meet  with  fast  approval  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Proxmire 
has  given  It  fine  leadership  in  the  Senate 
where  his  voice  on  economic  matters  Is  being 
increasingly  recognized.  A  unanimous  vote 
on  a  measure  of  such  substance  Is  Indeed 
unusual  and,  In  that  uncertain  realm  of 
political  accomplishments.  Is  a  big  one. 


RETURNS  PROM  SALE  OP  PEDERAL 
TIMBER— n 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  13, 
1967, 1  spoke  to  the  Senate  on  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's joint  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  "Review  of  Returns  From  Sales 
of  Federal  Timber."  At  that  time.  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  first  three  parts 
of  this  report  covering  fundamental 
technical  documentary  information.  To- 
day, for  the  same  reasons,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  parts  IV  and  V. 


These  parts  cover  an  analysis  of  sale 
records  and  other  price  data  and,  very 
importantly,  the  summary  and  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  parts  IV  and  V  of  the  Joint 
Forest  Service-Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment study,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  "Review  of  Returns  Prom 
Sale  of  Federal  Timber,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Review  of  Returns  From  Sale  or  Federal 

TnfBER 
IV.    OBJECTIVE    evidence 

A.  Advertised  sale  records 
1.  Fca-est  Service 

A  summary  of  the  sales  on  the  National 
FoTCBts  by  regions  Is  presented  in  Tables  6 
and  7. 

Summary  Table  6  is  based  on  Appendix 
Table  1-A  and  covers  the  sales  In  the  six 
western  regions.  These  sales  are  primarily 
sawtlmber.  The  very  small  amount  of  tim- 
ber sold  as  pulpwood  has  been  converted  to 
the  equivalent  of  sawtlmber  and  is  not  tabu- 
lated separately.  This  table  shows  that  in 
general  the  sales  in  each  region  were  quite 
similar  in  volume  and  other  characteristics 
In  the  two  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  The 
principal  differences  between  years  was  the 
increase  in  bid  ratios  in  fiscal  year  1965  in 
Region  6  In  contrast  to  a  drop  in  bid  ratios 
In  fiscal  year  1965  fat  Regions  1  and  5.  The 
volimie  of  timber  sold  droppied  sharply  in 
Region  2  In  1965.  Regions  1,  5,  and  6  have 
strong  comptetltion  and  Regions  2,  3,  and  4 
have  minor  competition.  Advertised  prices 
went  up  approximately  (1.00  per  thousand 
board  feet  In  Regions  1,  5  and  6.  The  increase 
was  less  In  Regions  2  and  3.  In  fiscal  year 
1965  average  appraised  price  was  lower  than 
in  fiscal  year  1964  in  Region  4. 


Summary   Table  6. — Western  national  forests — Comparisons   by  regions  for   advertised 

sales  in  fiscal  years  1964  <*"<^  i966 


Area 
region 

Year 

Number  of 
sales 

Volume 
(thousand 
board  feet) 

Appraised 
price  > 

Bid  price  > 

Bid  ratio 

Road  cost, 

perthousand 

board  feet 

1 

1964    

289 

300 

50 

52 

39 

46 

78 

90 

245 

246 

1,116 

1,147 

1.255,042 

1,214,308 

448, 436 

264, 792 

439, 191 

546,649 

403,931 

458, 503 

2,203,930 

2, 185, 372 

4, 559,  424 

4,487,124 

4.81 
5.92 
2.74 
3.55 
4.28 
4.50 
4.09 
3.71 
7.73 
8.79 
14.43 
15.06 

$9.67 

9.73 

2.95 

3.63 

4.41 

5.37 

4.38 

4.15 

13.13 

13.9? 

21.51 

26.80 

2.01 
1.64 
1.08 
1.02 
1.03 
1.20 
1.07 
1.12 
1.70 
1.58 
1.49 
1.78 

$3.11 

1 

1965    

3.28 

2 

1964    

.35 

2 

1965    

.52 

3 

1964    

.57 

3 

1965       

.30 

4 

1964           

3.15 

4 

1965              

3.13 

5 

1964        

4.43 

5 

1965       

3.47 

6 

1964    

5.82 

6 

1965 

6.38 

Total: 

1964       

1,817 
1,881 

9,309,954 
9,156,748 

10.06 
10.82 

15  48 
18.38 

1.54 
1.70 

4.50 

1965           

4.58 

■  Par  thousand  board  feet. 

Summary  Table  7  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Tables  1-A  and  1-E.  It  characterizes  the  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  business  east  of  the 
Great  Plains.  The  sawlog  business  for  the 
three  eastern  Regions  was  stable  for  the  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965.  Close  to  three-quarters 
of  volume  was  cut  In  the  southern  states 
(Region  8).  Most  of  this  cut  was  pine.  The 
sawtlmber  cut  In  Regions  7  and  9  Is  mostly 
hardwood.  Average  bid  and  appraised  prices 
are  relatively  high  In  Region  7  due  to  the  In- 
fluence of  high  value  cherry  (more  than  $100 
per  M)  on  the  Allegheny  Forest.  In  Region  9, 
average  sttmipage  price  Is  depressed  by  aspen 
sawlogs.  The  relatively  high  bid  ratios  results 
from  competitive  Interest  In  yellow  birch. 
Road  construction  needs  are  substantial  In 
the  mountainous  terrain  of  Region  7.  They 
are  relatively  minor  In  Regions  8  and  9. 


The  products  business  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  primarily  in  pulpwood.  In  Region  7, 
volume  Increased  substantially  in  1965.  This 
is  mostly  hardwood  ptUp  which  commands  a 
low  price  even  though  consumption  is  ex- 
panding. 

In  Region  8,  most  of  the  pulpwood  is  pine 
which  commands  a  good  price  per  cord. 

In  Region  9,  most  of  the  ptilpwood  is  either 
aspen  or  jack  pine  which  are  relatively  low- 
priced  materials.  Sales  voliunes  increased  in 
1965.  Pulpwood  sales  volume  in  Region  9  is 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  from  year 
to  year. 

Summary  Table  8  is  based  on  Appendix 
Tables  1-B  and  1-D.  It  compares  timber  sale 
activities  on  the  42  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Inland  Empire  where  demand  for 
timber  Is  in  excess  of  available  supply  'with 
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th«  R4x:ky  Mountain  Pore«t  group.  The  Ut- 
ter coiuUta  of  the  National  Porests  In  Re- 
gion* 1  and  4  not  included  in  the  42  foreats, 
plvw  the  forests  of  Regions  2  and  3  The  sale 
TOluxn*  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  group  Is  only 
abotxt  IB  percent  of  the  volume  for  the  42 
Foreat  grt^p.  Appraised  timber  value  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  group  Is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  appraised  value  for  the  42  Forest 
group.  Bid  Indices  are  around  40  points 
lesa  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  group  Road 
construction  by  timber  purchasers  Is  held  to 
less  than  91  00  a  thousand,  on  the  average. 
In  Um  Rocky  Mountain  National  Poreat 
group.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  an  average  of 
over  $5.00  of  road  construction  by  purchas- 
ers In  the  42  Forest  group  This  flve-to-one 
ratio  on  purchaser  road  construction  is  In- 
dicative of  the  lack  of  economic  value  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Porest.  It  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  more  difficult  access  problems  or 
to  provide  for  publicly  financed  road  con- 
struction In  order  to  sell  timber  la  this  area. 

The  timber  sale  characteristics  for  the  42 
I'orest  group  Is  remarkably  stable  between 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  The  one  slgnlfl- 
cant  shift  was  an  increase  In  competitive 
bidding  which  resulted  in  an  Increase  of  16 
points  In  bid  indejc  and  approximately  (3  00 
per  thousand  in  average  bid  price.  However, 
as  shown  by  Summary  Table  la.  this  in- 
crease Is  all  due  to  activity  in  Region  6.  The 
timber  btislness  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
during  the  two  fiscal  years  was  quite  similar 
In  all  respects. 

Summary  Table  9  la  based  on  Appendix 
Table  B-A.  It  shows  volume  and  appraised 
and  bids  values  for  sales  and  offerings  In  the 
western  Regions  classified  by  no-bid,  one-bid, 
and  multl-btd  sales.  The  volume  of  offerings 
with  no-bid  was  relatively  minor  In  both 
fiscal  years.  The  highest  proportion  of  no-bid 
sales  was  In  Region  2  and  Region  4  Total 
ratio  of  no- bid  volume  to  consummated  ad- 
vertised sales  was  2.8  percent  In  both  fiscal 
years.  There  was  variation  between  the  no- 
bid  ratio  in  the  two  fiscal  years  in  several 
Regions. 

The  proportion  of  one-bid  sales  Is  high  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  low  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  Region  and  Region  1.  The  aver- 
age proportion  of  one-bid  sales  In  both  fiscal 
years  was  virtually  Identical  for  all  of  the 
west.  Again,  there  were  fluctuations  between 
yean  tn  individual  Regions.  These  fiuctua- 
tlons  correspond  to  similar  fluctuations  In 
average  bid  ratio  of  Regions.  In  Regions  I 
and  5,  both  bid   ratio  and   multl-bld   sales 


proportion  were  down  aiid  one-bid  s.ile  pro- 
portion was  up  Region  8  ahowed  an  opposite 
trend  with  proportion  uf  one-bid  sales 
slightly  down  and  prLrportKin  of  multl-bld 
sales  and  bid  ratio  substantially  up  The  bid 
ratios  (or  muHi-bld  sales  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain BLrea  where  one-bid  sales  predominate  are 
generally  low  la  Region  3  iin  unusual  com- 
petiuve  bidding  actively  developed  In  flscal 
year   lt»86    It  dt«s   not  appear  prob.ible   that 


this  Indicates  a  permanent  shift  toward  t 
higher  degree  of  competitiveness  In  thu 
RcKlon. 

Por  Regions  1,  5  and  6  where  multi-bid 
sales  are  substantial,  the  average  appraised 
value  of  slngle-bld  sales  was  generally  lower 
than  for  multl-bld  sales  This  Indicates  that 
Bliigle-bld  sales  were  thoee  which  have  lesa 
attractive  operating  or  timber  qu.ility  condi- 
tions. 


\i  \i  \i:  i    T  \  Hl.K 


\,tli,i<i'il  jortnU   flint  of  the  grrat  plains — Comparisons  by  rrgiijnt 
for  advertised  sales  in  fiscal  years  106'4  and  19H5 


Area 
region 

Year 

Number  of 
sain 

Volume 

(t^ousand 
board  teet) 

Appraised 

price ' 

Bid  price  < 

Bid  ratio 

Road  cost, 

perltiousjnd 

board  tMI 

, 

1964  

130 
153 
429 

473 

208 

199 

102 
109 

516 
539 

76 
83 

$22.78 
24.20 

21.78 
23  41 
10  76 

11.56 

$30.70 
31.53 
25.79 
29  15 
19.27 
17.83 

1  35 
1  30 

1.  13 
1  25 
1.79 
1.54 

$3  01 

7 

1965  

HI 

8 

1964  

.73 

8 

1965  

.% 

9 

1964     

9 

1965 

Totit 

1964   

767 
825 

694 

731 

20.72 
22  19 

25.80 
28.23 

1.25 

1.27 

n 

1965 

1.25 

OTHER  PROOUCTS-COROS 


7 

1964   

52 
71 
234 
221 
193 
180 

51 

144 
343 
350 

476 
620 

$1  70 
1  56 

3  95 

4  10 

1.58 
167 

$1  91 

1  69 

4  79  1 
5.27  1 
2.04  , 

2  02  ' 

1  12 

1.09 
1.21 
1,29 
1  29 
1  21 

JC  30 

!%5     

<4 

8 

1964  

.21 

8 

1965 

,14 

9 

1964         

.01 

9 

1%5              

Total: 

1964 

479 
472 

877 
1.114 

2  53 
2.42 

3  12 
3.00 

1  23  ' 
1.24  1 

,, 

19SS 

10 

1  Per  thousand  board  teet 

Pl'mmkrt   Table   S. — Comparison   of  Horky   Mountain  and  1,2  Pacific  coa.it  and  inland 
empire  forests — Forest  Service   advertised   sales   tn  fiscal   years   1964   and   1966 


Road 

Volun* 

costs. 

Am  re|io« 

Ytir 

Number 

(thousand 

Appraised 

Bid 

Bid 

P«f 

ol  sales 

board 
teet) 

price  1 

price  ' 

ratio 

thousand 
board 
left 

4J  tflttsts       

1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 

1.643 
169 

187 
1,690 

8.047 
1,245 
1,179 
7,946 

$11.11 
3.37 
3,79 
11.88 

J17,28 

4.05 

4.68 

2a  46 

1.56 
1.20 
1.23 
1.72 

JiK 

.a3 

Do  

.m 

42  lorests     

ilS 

I  Per  thousand  board  teet 


BuMMART  Table  9. — Number  of  sales,  volume,  and  bid  and  appraised  rates  for  no-bid,  single-bid,  and  muUibid  sales  for  tawlogs  in  the 

weslem  regions — Advertised  sales  m  fUcal  years  1964  and  65 


R«l<on 

Fiscal  year 

No  bid 

SiRgle  bid 

Multibid 

Percent  o(  annual 
volume  soM 

Number 

Voiume 

(million 

board  feet) 

Appraised 
value  per 
thousar>d 

Number 

Volume 

(million 

board  le«t) 

Appraised 
price ' 

Bid  price ' 

Number 

Volume 

(million 

board  leet) 

Appraised 
price ' 

Bid  price ' 

No  bid 

Ibid 

1964 

17 
21 
19 
15 
3 
7 

17 
10 
12 
7 
42 
34 

37.5 
72.8 
52.8 
30.3 

1.1 
36.8 
49.3 
41.2 
(1.4 

8.6 
60.4 
63.4 

J3.57 
5.07 
7.79 
5.30 
1.07 
4.86 
4.00 
1.65 
5l59 
6.91 
9.36 
9.57 

49 
81 
36 
42 
31 
31 
47 
52 
59 
76 
265 
199 

195.8 
327.9 
365.6 
192.7 
380.8 
437.8 
245.0 
248.3 
354.4 
471.5 
886.4 
721,2 

»3,61 
4.91 
2.  86 
3.38 
4.33 
4.52 
3.99 
3.57 
6.11 
7.97 
11.79 
12.39 

{3.69 
4.99 
2.87 
3.42 
4.33 
4.52 
4.00 
3.62 
6.21 
8.08 
11.80 
12.42 

240 

219 

14 

10 

8 

15 

31 

38 

186 

170 

851 

948 

1.059.3 

886.4 

82.8 

72,1 

58.4 

108.8 

159.0 

210.2 

1,849.5 

1.713.9 

3,673.0 

3. 765,  9 

J5.03 
6.29 
2.21 
4.00 
3.92 
4.43 
4,24 
3,87 
8.04 
9.01 
15.07 
15,56 

JIO. 78 

11.49 

3.29 

4.19 

4.90 

8.81 

4.95 

4.77 

14.46 

15.53 

23.85 

29,55 

3.0 
6.0 
11.8 
11.4 
.3 
6.7 
12.2 
9.0 
2,8 

15,  i 

1965    . 

27.0 

1964                      .      . 

81.5 

lltS 

72.1 

1964 

8E.7 

19(5 

80.1 

1964 

60.6 

1965 

54.2 

I9C4 

16.1 

1965 

4              21.6 

1964     

1.3             19* 

1965 

1.4             16.1 

Tstst: 

1964 

110 
94 

2(2.5 
253.1 

6.32 
5.70 

487 
481 

2. 428, 0 
2.399.4 

7.00 
7.43 

7.03 
7.48 

1,330 
1.400 

6,882.0 
6.  757.  3 

11.14 
12.02 

18.47 
22.25 

2.8             26.1 

1965 

2.8             26.2 

>  rm  IkMMiatf  beard  (mC 
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2.  BLM 

A  summary  of  the  sales  In  the  BLM  west- 
ern states  Is  presented  In  table  10  based  on 
Appendix  Table  a-A. 

As  can  be  seen  In  excess  of  92  percent  of 
the  volume  each  year  Is  sold  In  western 
Oregon.  The  competition  among  the  public 
domain  states  Is  very  similar  with  Idaho. 
California  and  Montana  having  a  bid  ratio 
near  130. 

The  main  difference  between  years  was  an 
increase  In  bid  price  in  1965  over  1964.  This 
was  primarily  due  to  a  reduction  of  voltune 
offered  In  western  Oregon  against  a  rising 
demand. 

Summary  table  11  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Table  7-A.  It  shows  volume  and  appraised 
and  bid  value  for  sales  and  offerings  in  the 
western  BLM  states  by  no-bid.  one-bid  and 
multl-bld  sales.  The  volume  of  offerings  with 
no-bid  was  inslgnlflcant  In  both  years.  The 
volume  of  no-bid  as  a  percent  ol  the  total 
volume  offered  was  0.8  and  1.8  percent  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  one-bid  sales  was  gen- 
erally highest  for  both  years  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  There  were  fluctuations  be- 
tween years  In  most  states.  The  bid  ratio  was 
also  generally  lower  for  multl-bld  sales  In 
these  same  states. 


The  average  appraised  values  for  slngle- 
bld  sales  were  generally  lower  than  the  ap- 
praised  values   for   multi-bid   sales    In    all 


states.  These  sales  appear  to  be  those  with 
lower  quality  and  higher  costs  and  not  as 
desirable  as  the  multi-bid  sales. 


Summary  Table  10. — All  BLM  advertised  sales  in  Western  States  in  fiscal  years  1964 

and  1965 


Stita 

Year 

Number  ol 
sales 

Volume  (million 
board  feet) 

Appraised 
price 

r 

Bid  price 

Bid  ratio 

California 

1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 

21 

23 

8 

9 

23 

17 

9 

12 

2 

1 

595 

451 

1 

24.0 

37.0 

10.0 

6.0 

30.0 

24.0 

11.0 

18.0 

1.4 

.4 

1,483.0 

1,188.0 

.2 

.7 

118.14 

17.71 

4.02 

5.11 

7.67 

9.22 

8,86 

8,05 

8.10 

10.05 

20.51 

21.13 

4.98 

5.42 

524. 35 

23.06 

4,59 

5.21 

9  47 

10,95 

12.80 

10,71 

8.10 

10.05 

26.58 

34,50 

(■> 
6.19 

1,34 

Colorado 

1,30 
1.14 

Idaho  

1.00 
1.23 

Montana 

1,19 
1.45 

New  Mexico 

1.33 
1.00 

Oragoa.  .. - 

1.00 
1.30 

Utalt            

1,63 

1.14 

Wyoming 

1 
4 
2 

.5 
1.6 
.7 

12.04 
3.83 
3.66 

16.85 
3.90 
3,66 

1.40 
1.02 

1.00 

Total: 

1964            

662 
517 

1,561.0 
1,276.0 

20.01 
20.52 

25.94 
33,20 

1,30 

1965 



1,62 

No  bid. 


BuuuART  Table  11. 


-Number  of  sales,  volume  and  bid  and  appraised  rates  for  no-bid,  single-bid,  and  multibid  sales.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  sales  by  States,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1966 


Fiscal 
year 

No  bid 

Single  bid 

Multibid 

Percent  of  annual 
volume  sold 

State 

Number 
of  sales 

Volume, 

million 

board  feet 

Appraised 
value  per 
thousand 

Number 
of  sales 

Volume, 

million 

board  feet 

Appraised 
price  1 

Bid 
price  > 

Number 
of  sales 

Volume, 

million 

board  feet 

Appraised 
price 

..     . 

Bid 
price 

No  bid 

1  bid 

Callfomia 

1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1%5 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1%5 
1964 
1965 

1964 
1965 

2 

5 
2 
2 
4 

5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
1 
3 

0.1 
3.0 
1.6 
.6 
5.0 
3.0 
0.7 
0 
0 
0 

2.0 

11.0 

.1 

.5 

J20.87 
17.75 
6.30 
5.50 
6.03 
4.73 
6.39 
0 
0 
0 

12.39 

21.55 

4.98 

6.77 

11 

225 
84 

0 
0 

4.0 

9.0 

9.0 

6.0 

12.0 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Stl.O 

194.0 

0 

0 

117.96 

15.65 

3.87 

5.28 

6.35 

11.33 

8.21 

6.73 

8.10 

10.05 

19.37 

20.81 

0 

0 

»17.96 
16.15 
4.43 
5.28 
7.47 
1.56 
1.30 
8.82 
8.10 
0.05 
9.39 
20.89 
0 
0 

17 
14 

1 

20.0 

28.0 

.8 

}18. 18 

18.35 

5.65 

J25. 71 

25.30 

6.42 

a4 

.07 
.12 
.09 
.14 
.11 
.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.001 
.01 
100 
.41 

16 
22 
78 
90 

Colorado 

Maho 

12 
9 
7 
8 
0 
0 
370 
367 
0 
1 

17.0 

13.0 

6.0 

12.0 

0 

0 

902.0 

995.0 

0 

.7 

8.64 
7.88 
9.41 
8,71 
0 
0 

21,25 
21.19 
0 
5.42 

10.94 
10.41 
14.10 
12.22 

0 

0 

31.20 
37,16 

0 

6,19 

35 
40 
42 
33 
100 
100 
39 
16 

Montana 

New  Meiico 

Oieion -- 

Utah 

Wyominj. 

0 
2 
2 

0 

2.0 

4.6 

0 

5.10 

4.53 

0 
4 
2 

0 

1.0 
.7 

0 

3.83 

3.66 

0 

3.86 

3.66 

1 
0 
0 

.5 
0 
0 

12.04 
0 
0 

16.85 
0 
0 

.66 

.86 

33 

13 

ToUl 

20 
21 

11.5 

7.15 
14.63 

255 
117 

613.0 
230.7 

18.74 
19.15 

18.82 
19.30 

407 
400 

945.8 
1, 049.  2 

20.87 
20.79 

30.59 
36.19 

.8 

1.8 

39 
17 

22.7 

<  Per  1,000  board  feet 

Porest  Service-Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Comparisons 
Summary  table  12  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Tables  1-C  and  2-C.  It  compares  sale  volume 
prices  and  bid  ratios  for  adjoining  National 
Porest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Dis- 
tricts in  western  Oregon.  There  are  five  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Districts  and  six 
National  Porests  in  this  area.  The  table  has 
been  arranged  so  that  the  National  Forests 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Districts 
overlap  and  adjoin  each  other.  Thtis,  the 
Willamette  National  Forest  is  In  part  adja- 
cent to  the  Salem  District  on  the  line  Imme- 
diately above  It  and  In  part  within  or  ad- 
joining to  the  Eugene  District  on  the  line 
Immediately  below  It.  In  addition  to  being 


adjacent  to  the  Willamette  Forest,  the  Eu- 
gene District  Is  In  part  adjoining  or  over- 
lapping the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  on  the 
line  Immediately  below  It. 

This  table  shows  appraised  bid  values  and 
bid  ratios  as  reported  by  each  Agency.  No  ad- 
justment has  been  made  for  the  difference  In 
unit  or  measure  between  the  two  agencies. 
A  separate  summary  table  13  will  show  ap- 
praised and  bid  values  for  these  National 
fy>rest8  and  BLM  Districts  adjusted  to  Bureau 
scale. 

The  volume  sold  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  1966  was  approximately  300 
million,  or  close  to  25  percent  less  than  sold 
tn  1984.  This  reduction  In  sales  was  most 
pronounced  In  the  Eugene  District.  The  vol- 


ume sold  on  the  National  Forests  increased 
by  167  million  board  feet,  or  approximately 
8  percent  In  1965  as  rompared  to  1964.  The 
National  Forest  sales  had  consistently  high- 
er bid  ratios  than  BLM  sales  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  Coos  Bay,  BLM  District,  In 
1965.  Both  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  have 
approximately  the  same  relationship  of  bid 
ratios  between  the  two  years  tabulated.  Thus, 
for  all  of  western  Oregon,  BLM  bid  ratios  In- 
creased by  37  points  In  1965.  For  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Increase  was  30  points.  There  Is 
an  approximate  30  point  higher  bid  ratio 
for  Forest  Service  sales  than  BLM  sales  In 
both  years  and  In  virtually  all  of  the  units 
reported  as  well  as  the  averages  for  all  of 
western  Oregon. 
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SDiiif.\KT  Table  12. — Comparisont  of  tale  volume,  prices,  imi  Uni  ratio*  Urr  adjoining  national  fort^ls  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

dtstrictt,  u-eglem  Oregon 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Area  and  agency 


Number 
ol  uies 


Volume         Appraised 

(million     '    price  (per 

bojid  'eet)        thousand 

board  teel) 


Mount  Hood  National  Forest.  Forast  Service 

Salem  district,  BLM  

Willamette  Nabonal  Forest  Forest  Service.. 

Eugene  district,  BLM 

Siuslaw  National  Forest,  foiest  Service..... 

Coos  Bey  District.  BLM 

Siskiyou  National  Forest.  Forest  Service 

Medford  District.  BLM 

Rofue  River  National  Forest,  Forest  Service. 

Roseburi  district,  BLM  

Umpque  National  Forest.  Forest  Service 

Western  Oregon  total: 

BLM  

Forest  Service 


91 

330 

119 

302 

137 

663 

172 

320 

162 

343 

120 

393 

56 

173 

8? 

247 

?6 

183 

97 

218 

30 

359 

S90 

1.479 

6(B 

2.051 

$13.06 
19  11 
17.78 
21  76 
23.09 
21  09 
19  89 
21.06 
14.54 
19.23 
23.09 


20  53 
17.84 


Bid  price 

(per  ihou-    I     Bid  ratio 
sanrt  board 
leet) 


Number 
ol  sales 


J. 


$26.58 

27  27 

31  39 

32.44 

32.51 

26.78 

33  28 

23.10 

22.13 

20.71 

32.51 

2.04 
1.43 
1.77 
1  50 
1.41 
1.27 
1  67 
1.10 
1.52 
1.08 
1.41 


26.60 
29.00 


1.27 
1.63 


98 
105 
149 
119 
148 
61 
69 
89 
82 
70 
88 


634 


Volume 

(million 

board  teet) 


Appraised 
price  (per 

thousand 
boJM  leet) 


Bid  price 
(per  thou- 

san:l  boari 
leet) 


Bid  ratio 


386 
273 
651 
159 
358 
267 
271 
289 
202 
186 
351 


1.175 
2.218 


$14.21 
19  89 
17.41 
24.63 
24  63 
20.78 
2a  90 
21.00 
15.84 
21.15 
20.04 


$35  72 

36.20 
39.60 
48.03 
36.57 
38.03 
36  81 
25  51 
23.97 
30.67 
35.52 


21.21 
18.70 


34.72 
36.03 


2.51 
1.82 
2  27 
1  95 
1  <i 
1  83 
1,?7 
1  ?1 
1  51 
1  «5 
L77 


1  S4 

L93 


Summary  table  13  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Table*  1-C  and  2  C  It  ahows  comparisons 
of  appraised  and  bid  prices  for  adjoining  N,i- 
tlonal  Forests  and  Bureau  ui  Land  .Manas;e- 
ment  Districts  wrh  Bureau  of  Ivind  Man  ii;e- 
ment  prices  adjusted  by  a  fac.  ir  of  1  18  to 
bring  them  to  the  equivalent  of  a  bureau 
scale  basis.  After  this  adju.stment.  appraised 
ratea  for  BLM  sales  aver.isje  8fi  39  and  $6  33 
per  M  board  feet  hltther  'h.in  for  National 
Forest  aalea  for  R.sc.il  yoara  1964  and  196.5, 
respectively  BL.M  bid  prices  .dvpn^pd  82  19 
and  #4.94  per  M  b<:«ird  feet  '  bureau  scale 
basis)  higher  fir  these  two  years,  respec- 
tively. 

As  a  result  of  a  compaja'.lve  study  of  aver- 
age appraisal  costs  and  selling  value  eatl- 
matee  for  BLM  and  Forest  Service  sales  In 
weatem  Oregon,  three  factors  have  been 
Identlfled  which  unquestionably  result  In 
differences  In  appraisal  allowances  between 
the  two  agencies  due  t'5  differences  In  char- 
acteristics of  the  revested  O&C  grant  lands 
and  the  National  Forest  lands  These  three 
factors  are:  ill  Hauling  distance  from  sale 
to  milling  point.  i2)  Average  cost  of  speci- 
fied rosd  construction,  and  (3i  Differences 
In  average  species  mU  The  average  hauling 
distance  for  Forebt  ServUe  sales  In   western 


Oregon  Is  TB  miles  as  compared  to  20  miles 
for  BLM  .sales  The  difference  In  cost  between 
hauling  dlst.tnces  of  this  amount  Is  $4  fi9  In 
terms  of  bureau  scale  .Average  road  construc- 
tion cost  Is  87  24  f  ir  Forest  Service  sales  and 
86  95  per  M  t>iard  feet  bureau  scale  for  BLM 
sales  This  Is  a  difference  of  29  cents  per  M 
tx)ard  feet  Forest  Service  sales  !n  western 
Oregon  have  an  average  73  8  percei.t  Doug- 
la.s-nr  which  Is  the  most  valuable  sjjeclos 
BLM  s.iles  average  BO  percent  Douglas-fir 
TJie  difference  In  selling  value  due  to  this 
dlfferen'Ul  In  species  mix  Is  tl  fi.3  per  M  bu- 
re.iu  scale  The  total  of  thesi«  tiiree  facUjrs 
Is  8*3  81  per  M  bureau  scale  These  dlfferen- 
t.als  Indicate  that  the  differences  In  ap- 
praised prices  on  the  average  for  we-stem 
Oregon  are  reason.ihle 

There  may  be  other  differences  d\ie  to 
physical  charac'erlstlcs  of  the  two  properties 
For  Insr  iiice.  It  Is  quite  p-silble  that  timber 
quiillty  .f  the  Di  uglas-flr  stands  at  the  lower 
elevations  on  the  BLM  are,ia  ni.iv  t>e  higher 
than  for  the  National  F' Testa,  which  are  gen- 
erally at  higher  elevations  However  It  Is  Im- 
{xje.slble  t.)  t)e  sure  that  apparent  differences 
on  t.hLe  point  are  due  to  timber  conditions  or 
to  appraisal  methods 


SuMli  KRT  TvHi.K  13.  —  Ci)mfiiiri.<tin.*  o/  iipprni-seil  ind  hid  values  for  adjoining  naliurial 
forttU  and  liureau  of  Lund  M 'inui/'-mr  ru  dutricU  wUh  BLM  price*  adju^Ud  to  Bureau 
scale  hatu 


VHm* 

per  thousand  board  leet— Bureeu  icele 

»r».i  and  Jjency 

nK*lyeerl964 

Fiscal  year  1965 

Appraised 
price 

8k)  price 

Appraised 
price 

Bid  price 

Mottnt  Hoed  Netiorva.  Forest ' 

$1100 
22.55 
17  78 
25.57 
23.09 
24.89 
19.89 
24.85 
14.54 
22.69 
23  09 

$26.58 

32  18 
31  » 
38L28 

32.51 
31  60 

33  28 
27  26 
22.13 
24  44 
J2  51 

$14.21 

23  47 
17  41 
29  OC 
24.63 
24,52 
20  80 
24.78 
15.84 

24  96 
20.04 

$35  72 

Salesi  daUKK 

«.'   7? 

Willemene  National  Forest  < 

39  60 

b6  68 

Siusiew  NeUoMi  ForeH' 

36  :i7 

Coos  Bey  datitct '     

44  88 

Siskivou  Natnnal  FjusI '   

36  81 

Medfcrd  dtilTict  >                   

30  10 

Rofue  tivef  Nation*,  forest  i 

2!  97 

Rosetarf  daticl '                ..._....„......„...„..„.... 

Umpque  Nslional  Forest     . .. ............. 

36  19 
35  W 

Western  Orefon  total: 

BLM                        

24.23 
17.84 

31.39 
29.00 

25.03 
18.70 

40  97 

FS                            

36  03 

Dilference  in  total 

6.39 

2.39 

6.33 

4  94 

'  Forest  Service 

■  Bureau  ol  Land  Mjnaiemeni 

Summary  Table  14  Is  derived  from  Sum- 
mary Table  13  by  finding  the  difference  be- 
tween appraised  and  bid  values  of  adjacent 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 


ment areas  In  addition,  the  bid  premium 
dirTerences  for  the  same  comparative  areas 
hiia  been  obtained  ajid  tabulated  This  table 
Is  quite  useful  In  tracing  the  high  degree  of 


variability  between  adjacent  areas  and  be- 
tween the  two  fiscal  years.  Since  generally 
appraised  ajid  bid  values  for  BLM  lands  are 
hu.her  than  (or  Forest  Service  Umber,  the 
t.ibul.ited  differences  in  appraised  and  bid 
v.\;ue  are  in  terms  of  excess  of  BLM  value 
over  Forest  Service  value.  On  the  other  hand. 
Forest  Service  bid  premiums  generally  exceed 
UI.M  premiums  and  for  the  bid  premium 
column  the  conijiarlson  .shows  the  excess  of 
Forest  Service  bid  premium  over  BL.M  b;d 
prcnilum  Where  the  excess  does  not  follow 
el'her  of  the?^e  general  rules,  the  flpures  are 
circled  to  Indicate  a  negative  viilue  Thus  'or 
bl'i  and  appraised  value  a  circled  figure 
means  that  the  Forest  Service  value  exceeds 
the  BLM  value.  For  the  bid  premium  column, 
a  circled  figure  means  that  the  BLM  bid  pre- 
mium exceeds  the  Forest  Service  bid  pre- 
ni.um 

In  fiscal  year  1864,  the  avcrutje  appraised 
v.Uue  difference  between  BLM  and  the  For- 
est Service  w.is  $6  39  However,  for  adjacent 
BL.M  EMstrlcts  and  National  Forests  there 
wa.s  a  variation  of  a  40  cent  excess  of  FS  value 
above  BLmVI  for  the  Roeebiirg-Umpqua  ares  In 
contr.ust  to  an  excess  of  BLM  over  FS  values 
of  $10:31  In  the  Medford-Rogue  River  area. 

For  this  year  the  average  difference  In  bid 
v.iJue  was  82  39  i>er  M  but  the  variance  In 
Individual  areas  was  from  a  higher  bid  value 
of  8,5  77  for  the  Ft>re«t  Service  In  the  Eugene- 
Slislaw  area  a.s  compared  to  a  higher  bid 
value  for  BLM  of  88  07  In  the  Roseburg- 
Umpqua  area  The  average  difference  In  bid 
premium  In  FY  '64  was  84  00  per  M  board 
feet  but  varied  from  $10  98  In  the  Siskiyou 
National  Poreat-Medford  District  comparison 
ti->  a  bid  premium  In  favor  of  the  BLM  of 
84  29   In   the   Eugene-Sluslaw   area. 

There  were  even  greaU-r  swings  In  fiscal  year 
1965  The  spread  and  differences  in  appraised 
price  was  811  74  per  M,  In  bid  price  926  82  per 
M.  lUid  Ln  bid  premium  v^■as  $26  37  per  M. 

This  table  indlc.ites  the  variability  In  the 
averac;e  value  of  timber  being  sold  by  individ- 
ual areas  from  year  to  year  and  the  variabil- 
ity In  bidding  response  which  may  develop 
between  nearby  areas  On  the  average,  there 
should  be  a  difference  In  favor  of  BLM  In  ap- 
pr-.il;  d  price  of  approximately  $6  50  The 
rai.ge  of  values  for  the  two  years  In  the  ap- 
praised price  difference  column  shows  there 
Is  .1  high  degree  of  varl.iblllty  between  nearby 
Individual  areas  Tlie  shifts  between  years 
In  this  relationship  for  the  sume  comparative 
are  ,  Indicates  how  this  a.isumptlon  can  shift 
for  different  annual  sales  programs 

The  highest  variability  Is  In  the  bid  pre- 
mium columns  which  well  Illustrate  the  un- 
certiUntles  of  bidding  results  both  by  area 
and  by  different  time  periods. 


I 
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-Differences  in  appraised  and  bid  prices  and  bid  premiums  after 
adjustment  of  BLM  prices  to  bureau  scale 

IDollars  per  thousand  board  feet] 


Comparative  areas 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Excess  of  BLM  over 
FS  values  is — 


I 


Appraised 


Bid 


Excess  of  ] 
FS  over 
BLM  bid 

premiums 


Mount  Hood  National  Forest-Salem  BLM  District. 
Salem  BLM  Dislrict-Willamette  National  Forest.. 
Willamette  National  Forest- Lugene  BLM  District. 

Eujene  BLM  Dislncl-Siuslaw  National  Forest 

Siusiaw  National  Forest-Coos  Bay  BLM... 

Coos  Bay  BLM-biskiyou  National  Forest  

Sisnyou  f<alionai  Forest-Mcdtord  BLM..   

Medford  BLM-Rogue  River  National  Forest 

Rojue  River  National  Foresl-Roseburg  BLM...    . 

Rosel)urg  BLM-Umpqua  National  Forest 

BLM  FS  totals  lor  west  Oregon   .       


10.31 
8.  15 

>-.40 
6.39 


E. 

5, 

1  _ 

i-L 

'-6 

5 

2 

1-8 


2.39 


3. 
3. 

-4! 
2. 
6, 
10,98 
5.  18 
5.84 
7.67 
4.00 


Excess  of  BLM  over 

FS  values  in- 

Appraised 

Bid 

9.26 

7.00 

6.06 

3.12 

11.65 

17.08 

4.43 

20.11 

1-.09 

8.31 

3.72 

8.07 

3.98 

1-6.71 

8.94 

6.13 

9.12 

12.22 

4.92 

.67 

6.33 

4,94 

Excess  of 
FS  over 
BLM  bid 

premiums 


2.26 

2.94 

1  -5.43 

1  -15.68 

1  -8.40 

1-4.35 

10.69 

2.81 

1-3.10 

4.25 

1.39 


I  Indicates  negative  value  For  t)it1  and  appraised  columns,  negative  value  means  FS  value  exceeds  BLM  value.  In  bid  premium 
columns,  negative  value  means  BLM  bid  premium  exceeds  FS  premium. 


Summary  Table  15  Is  based  on  Appendix 
Tables  6-C  and  7-C.  It  shows  comparison  be- 
tween Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  For- 
est Service  sales  by  no  bid,  single  bid,  and 
multl  bid  categories.  No  bid  sales  are  Incon- 
sequential for  both  agencies  In  both  fiscal 
years.  In  1964  no  bid  sales  were  equal  to  ap- 
proximately one  percent  of  total  sales  for 
the  Forest  Service.  A  similar  ratio  of  no  bid 
sales  In  1965  occurred  for  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  pattern  of  single  bid  sales  Is  some- 
what different  between  the  two  agencies.  For 


the  Forest  Service,  the  highest  single  bid  per- 
centage was  6.9  In  1964.  In  the  same  year 
the  single  bid  percentage  was  39.2  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Single  bid  sales 
in  1965  dropped  to  abdut  half  of  these  rates 
for  both  agencies.  Th6  effect  of  single  bid 
sales  on  overall  average  bid  indexes  of  the 
two  agencies  is  minor  for  the  Forest  Service. 
For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  multl 
bid  sale  index  is  17  and  11  points  higher,  re- 
spectively, for  the  two  years  than  the  overall 
bid  indices.  (See  Table  12  for  overall  bid 
indices.) 


HMMMiY  T.xBLE  15. — Comparison  of  no  lid,  single  bid,  and  mull  ibid  sales  of  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  in  western  Oregon  advertised  salen  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1966 


Fiscal 
year 

No  bids 

Total 
volume 

sold 

(million 

board  feet) 

Single  bid  sales 

Multibid  sales 

Ajcncy 

Number 
ot  sales 

1 

Volume    1  Appraised 

(million    1  price  (per 

board  leet)   thousand 

board  feel) 

Percent 
by  volume 

Bid 
index 

Percent 
by  volume 

Bid 
Index 

Fores!  Service 

1964 
1%4 
1%5 
1965 

20 
6 
4 
8 

22 
2 

11 
3 

$11.98 
12.24 
19.19 
20.31 

2,051 
1,479 
1,176 
2,210 

6.9 
39.2 
15.8 

3.8 

1.00 
1.00 
BOO 
1.01 

93.1 
60.8 
84.2 
96.2 

1.67 

BLM  

1.47 

BLM 

1.75 

Forest  Service 

1.95 

B.  Other  price  data 

1.  British  Columbia 
The  Forest  Service  of  the  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  sells  approximately  four  billion 
board  feet  annually.  This  is  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  public  timber  within  the  free 


world  conducted  by  a  single  organization 
other  than  from  the  National  Forests  in  the 
United  States.  During  1981  and  1962  when 
lumbermen  In  the  United  States  raised  an 
intense  protest  against  the  increase  of  im- 
ports of  limiber  from  British  Columbia,  there 
were  numerous  allegations  of  more  favorable 


Etumpage  prices  and  timber  administration 
In  British  Columbia  than  on  the  National 
Forests  In  the  United  States. 

On  April  24,  1962,  the  Forest  Service  issued 
a  statement  on  stumpage  prices  and  pricing 
policies  In  British  Columbia.  A  copy  of  this 
statement  is  included  In  the  Appendix  as 
Item  12.  This  statement  reviews  the  numer- 
ous facets  where  comparability  or  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  in  order  to  make  valid 
comparisons  between  prices  and  timber  sale 
policies  In  British  Columbia  and  In  the  Nii- 
tional  Forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  area.  The  report 
summarized  British  Columbia  timber  prices 
by  species  with  the  most  comparable  timber 
prices  for  the  National  Forests  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  for  the  four-year  period 
1958-1961,  Inclusive.  The  same  study  has 
been  extended  to  Include  calendar  years  1962, 
'63,  and  '64.  The  results  are  shown  In  Table 
16.  Compilations  of  appraised  timber  prices 
in  British  Columbia  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. The  British  Columbia  Forest  Service 
issues  detailed  summaries  of  bid  prices  by 
districts  and  species.  Since  there  is  very  little 
competition  for  timber  In  British  Colum- 
bia, the  bid  prices  closely  approximate  op- 
praised  prices. 

A  comparative  record  for  the  seven  ye.Trs 
from  1958  to  1964,  inclusive,  shows  that  Na- 
tional Forest  appraised  prices  and  British 
Columbia  bid  prices  have  been  reasonably 
close  together  for  the  most  comparable  areas. 
National  Forest  bid  prices  still  continue  to 
be  materially  above  British  Columbia  bid 
prices. 

Timber  appraisals  In  interior  British  Co- 
lumbia are  made  on  a  lumber  basis.  Lumber 
price  realizations  of  Interior  British  Colum- 
bia mills  are  dependent  primarily  on  lumber 
prices  In  the  United  States.  These  price 
levels  are  reflected  In  British  Columbia  tim- 
ber appraisals.  The  system  of  appraisal  of  the 
British  Columbia  and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is 
basically  the  same.  Our  conclusion  after 
study  of  statistics  and  a  field  investigation 
In  the  Prince  George  and  Kamloops  Districts 
of  British  Columbia  In  1962  is  that  the 
methods  followed  by  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
would  produce  approximately  the  same  ap- 
praised stumpage  values  either  In  British 
Columbia  or  on  the  comparable  National 
Forest  areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Northern  Eocky  Mountain  States.  Higher  re- 
turns are  being  realized  on  National  Forest 
timber  because  of  the  greater  number  of 
mills  competing  for  timber  In  the  United 
States  and  because  British  Columbia  has 
adopted  policies  which  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  situations  where  there  will  be 
competition  for  timber. 


Table  \(j.— Comparison  of  stumpage  values  in  British  Columbia  with  national  forest  stumpage  sales  in  United  States 

[U.S.  log  scale  basis] 


Constant 

weighting 

(percent) 

(1960  basis) 

1958 

1959                                                                        I960 

Sc.ecies  and  di^'ricJ 

Per  tliousand  U.S.  scale  > 

Per  thousand  U.S.  scale  ' 

Per  thousand  U.S.  scale  ■ 

British 

Columbia' 

Comparable,  United  States 

British 
Columbia  < 

Comparable,  United  States 

British 

Columbia' 

Comparable,  United  States 

Advertised 

Bid 

Advertised 

Bid 

Advertised 

Bid 

Spruce' 

Prmce  George. 

57 
14 
14 
4 
11 

J3.95 
4.19 
5.00 
4.28 
3.84 

J3.73 

4.53 

3.73 

»17.06 

4.38 

J6.73 

4.86 

6.73 

•17.52 

6.28 

».43 
5.49 
&45 
4.53 
4.09 

t6.93 

13.74 

6.93 

•31.34 

6.33 

J11.81 
14.15 
11.81 

S31.34 
9.37 

J5.68 
6.09 
5  76 
6.16 
4.21 

J4.e3 

10.84 

4,63 

6.63 

4.43 

J6.69 

11.69 

6.69 

7.69 

5.78 

h.3niioops 

Nelson. , 

Vancouver 

Prince  Rupert 

Total _ 

100  1                 4.13 

4.45 

6.85 

5.97 

8.79 

12,65 

5.61 

5.56  1                   7.33 

Oouplas-fr:                     , 
P'lnce  George... 

7 
48 
16 
28 

1 

4.04 
5.61 
114 
9.74 
6.76 

2.77 
3.50 
2.77 
14.99 
14.99 

4.30 

6.33 

4.30 

22.70 

22.70 

7.61 
8.31 
6.90 
13.98 
9.97 

5.75 
10.53 

5.75 
30.69 
30.69 

9.05 
15.72 

9.05 
38.44 
38.44 

6.34 
7.70 
5.51 

15.24 

10.10 

4.07 
7.99 
4.07 
25.07 
25.07 

7.03 
10.93 

•tamloops 

Nelson. 

7.03 
32.52 
32.52 

Vancouver.. 

Piince  Rupert 

Total _ 

100  1                 6.  99 

6.66 

10.61 

9.64 

15.28 

20.77  j                 9.39  1                12.04  1                 16.29 

- 1 

cxm- 
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Table  16. — Comparison  of  stumpage  values  m  Brittsh  Columbia  icith  nattonal  forest  stumpage  sales  in  United  States — Continued 

|U  S.  lo(  icai*  bus) 


Con^Mn 

«eighlir\i! 

(percent) 

{I960  basis) 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Per 

riousdnj  U  S  scale  ' 

Per 

housand  U  S  scale  ' 

Pet  thousand  U  S  scale  ' 

British 

Columbia  ' 

Comparable, 

United  States 

British 
Columbia ' 

Comparable.  United  Slates 

British 

Columbia  • 

Comparable,  Un 

ted  Stales 

Advert  am) 

Bid 

Advertised 

Bid 

Advertised 

Bid 

Hemkxk 

tUmloops.. 

Nelson 

3 
S 

67 
22 

12.71 
2  69 

4.58 
3.75 

tl.03 

1.01 
3  82 

1.37 

SI.  70 
1.11 
7.56 
1.47 

$3.61 
4.23 
5.06 
3.15 

$3.60 
1.69 
9.17 
2.22 

$4.38 
3.11 

11.31 
2.39 

$2.05 
2.50 
5.17 
3.95 

Jl   2b 
I.IG 
7.35 
1.34 

S5  6S 

Vancouver 

9  95 

Prince  Rup«r1 

2,06 

ToUl      

100 

4.19 

2.97 

5.53 

4.53 

6.88  1                  8.48 

4  59 

5.34 

?  « 

Species  and  district 


Spruce: 

Prince  George. 

Kain  loops 

Nelson 

Vancouver 

Prince  Rupert. 


1961 


Per  thousand  U.S.  scale  ■ 


British 
Columbia  > 


Comparable,  United  States 


K47 
3  29 

3  00 

4  48 
3.82 


Advertised 


Bid 


1962 


Per  thousand  U.S.  scale  > 


British 
Columbia ' 


Comparable.  United  States 


1963 


Per  thousand  U.S.  scale  > 


Advertised 


Bid 


British 
Columbia  < 


I  Cop  parable.  United  States 


$2  75 

4  16 
2  75 
7  24 
3.25 


$6  60 

5  65 
6.60 
8  58 
5.59 


$3  93 

3  93 

3  86 

4  9i 
4  02 


J3  ai 

3  85 
3  01 
6,45 
3  25 


J9  34 
b  34 
9  34 

12  41 
4.72 


$3.52 
4.74 
4  12 
6.01 
4.63 


Advertised 


$3  52 
3  69 
i.ii 
8.49 
3.30 


Bid 


1964 


Per  thousand  US  scale  > 


British 
Columbia  > 


JIO.  49 
6  32 
10  49 
U  77 
8.87 


$4.81 

6.03 
4.17 
10.22 
6  16 


Comparable,  United  States 


Advertised 


$2.53 
3.34 
2.53 
9.20 
2.85 


{U  02 
8,24 
11  02 
17  75 

8  97 


Total. 


Douglas- fir : 

Kamloops 

Nelson 

Vancouver 

Prince  Rupert 


4.03 

3.18 

6.44 

3.97 

3.29  1 

8.39  1 

4.00 

3.72 

9.78 

5.26  1 

2.95 

10.67 

6.02 

2.13 

7.31 

6.86 

3.27 

9.33 

8.69 

5.28 

9.82 

9.67 

7.63 

10.71 

5.14 

3  87 

7  88 

6.96 

3.77 

7.78 

8.00 

4.52 

8  66 

7  33 

6  44 

12  44 

4  71 

2   13 

7  31 

5  34 

3.27 

9  33 

8.26 

5.28 

9,82 

9.19 

7.63 

10  71 

10  % 

15  15 

23  08 

15  14 

16.51 

24.91  1 

18.09 

13.25 

17.18 

21,67 

18  44 

26  «1 

6.90 

16,  15 

23.08 

11.92 

16.51 

24.91 

19  40 

14.93 

18.73 

16.85 

18.44 

26  H 

Total 

6.78 

7.03 

12. 16  , 

9.03  I 

7.39 

13.10 

11.03 

7.24 

11.41   1 

11.90  , 

10.19 

16.09 

Hemlock: 

2.52 
3.59 
2.24 

4  76 
5,11 

2.04 
1.64 
2.04 

5  89 

1  ;8 

.J 

6  02 
4  31 

10  00 
1   50 

3.S2I 
4  22 
3,10 
8,  75 

5.40 

2.47 

1.00 
2,47 
7  86 
1,74 

5.35 

Kamloops 

.85 
2.19 

4  66 
3  43 

i.OO 
1.00 
7  39 

1   31 

7.73 
1.41 

10.29 
1.53 

2.02 
2.31  ! 
4,75 
3,70 

1.02 
1.05 

5  57 
1.48 

1.94 
2.31 

9  02 

1   54 

2  29 

Nelson 

Vancouver 
Prince  Rupert 

5  35 

13  53 

3 :; 

Total 

4  08 

5.35 

7.58 

4.24 

4.17 

6.63 

4.60 

4.42 

7.56 

7.43 

5.88 

10,." 

'  British  Columbia  stumpage  rales  are  combined  timber  sales  and  tree  l3fm  licenses,  'rom  reports 
of  tiM  British  Columbia  Forest  Service,  where  rates  are  stated  in  units  ot  hundred  cubic  teel 
U.S.  stufflpaie  rates  from  forms  2400- 17  Conversion  factors  of  6  board  teet  per  cubic  'oot  for  coastal 
areas  and  5.80  board  leet  per  cube  loot  lor  interior  areas  (based  on  factor  ot  1  67  for  converting 
to  lumber  tally  in  the  interior  plus  15  percent  overrun  for  interior  species)  are  used  to  obtain 
stumpage  rates  per  thousand  board  feet.  U  S   log  scale 

J  Comparable  US,  stumpage  rates  *ere  derived  as  follows    Kamloops  equi.aleni  !o  Okanogan- 


Colville  National  Forests  Prince  George  equualent  to  Kootenai,  Flathead.  KaniKsu,  Coeur  (j'Sieie 
National  Forests  Prince  Rupert  (coast)  equivalent  to  Tongass  National  Forest,  Prince  Rupe'f 
(interior)  equivalent  to  Kootenai.  Flatfiead  Kanil<su,  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forests  Neiscn 
equivalent  to  Kootenai,  Flathead,  Kaniksu,  Coeur  d'Alene  national  forests  Vancouver  (inlenc) 
equivalent  to  Kootenai,  Flathead  Kaniksu,  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forests.  Vancouver  (coast) 
to  Olympic,  Snoqualmie,  Mount  Baker 
'  Small  volume  in  sample  distorts  this  .alue 


2.  State  Timber  Sales 
Timber  sales  of  the  State  of  Washington 
are  by  far  the  biggest  volume  and  value 
transactions  of  any  State.  Table  17  sum- 
marizes the  activities  of  the  State  for  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965.  The  timber  sale  activi- 
ties far  the  Forest  Service  In  the  State  of 
Waablngton  are  shown  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. The  State  of  Washington  is  now  sell- 
ing over  a  half  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
per  year.  This  Is  approximately  35  percent  of 
the  volume  sold  on  the  National  Forests  in 
the  State  of  Washington 

The  State  of  Washington  sales  are  made 
by  both  lump  sum  and  scaled  procedures. 
Sales  are  cruised  with  the  use  of  32-foot  log 
volume  tables.  Scaled  sales  are  based  on  bu- 
reau scale  measurement.  Hence  the  unit  of 
measure  for  the  State  of  Washington  sales  is 
roughtly  comparable  to  the  unit  of  measure 
used  In  National  Forest  sales. 

The  appraised  value  for  State  timber  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  National  Forests.  In  fact,  the  State  ap- 
praised price  Is  almost  twice  that  on  the 
National  Forests.  Unquestionably  this  Is  due 
to  shorter  hauling  distance  and  less  road 
construction  costs.  National  Forest  timber  In 
the  State  of  Washington  has  the  highest 
road  cost  allowances  of  any  unit  In  the  Na- 
tional  Forest   System.    It   averages   close    to 


$8.00  per  thousand  board  feet  There  Is  very 
little  specified  road  cosls  In  State  of  Wash- 
ington sales.  Also  the  hauling  distance  to 
market  for  State  sales  Is  much  less  than  for 
the  National  Forests.  Slate  sales  of  old- 
growth  timber  are  primarily  from  school  and 
capital  grant  lands  Practically  all  of  the 
"Section  16  and  36"  within  the  National  For- 
ests have  been  exchanged  to  the  State  of 
Washington    for   consolidated   blocks.   These 


blocks  are  located  along  the  lower  boundaries 
of  the  National  Forests  affected.  The  lower 
h.iuling  costs  and  the  less  road  construction 
costs  easily  account  for  the  average  differ- 
ence In  appraised  value  between  the  State 
lands  and  the  National  Forests. 

The  bid  ratios  for  the  State  are  around  20 
points  less  than  for  National  Forests.  Bid 
ratios  Increased  In  1965  over  1964  on  both 
the  State  and  National  Forest  sales. 


Table  17. — State  of  Washington  timher  sales 


Number  ot  sales  ... 

Volume  sold  (million  board  leet) 

Appraised  price  per  thousand  board  (oet. 

Bid  price  per  thousand  board  leet     

Bid  ratio    .  .  


JU  « 

J20  06 
1,75 


Table  18  summarizes  the  State  of  Oregon 
I  western  I  activities  for  combined  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  The  timber  sales  for  F  S  and 
B  L  M  are  shown  for  comparative  piirposes. 
The  volume  sold  by  the  State  for  both  years 


amounts  to  slightly  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  volume  sold  by  the  combined  Federal 
agencies. 

State  sales  are  based  on  long  log  scales  and 
are  comparable  to  P.S.  volumes.  The  B.L.M. 
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figures  have  been  adjusted  to  put  the  figures 
on  a  comparable  basis. 

The  appraised  and  bid  prices  of  the  State 
timber  U  substantlaUy  lower  than  for  FS. 
or  Bi.M.  timber.  Actually  the  State  prices 
are  about  one-half  those  of  B.L.M.  sales. 

Most  of  this  difference  probably  results 
from  the  lower  quality  of  the  State  timber. 
The  timber  near  Coos  Bay  and  also  SW  of 
Salem  Is  primarily  young  growth  and  a  con- 


siderable Tcdnme  Is  ■old  am  eoBamerdal  tbtn- 
nlngs.  Again,  because  oC  tlae  natvnc  of  State 
sales  poUcles  there  seems  to  be  leas  competi- 
tion for  tbese  sales. 

Development  (road)  costs  are  probably 
nearly  comparable  to  those  ol  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  combination  of  lower  value 
with  high  costs  results  in  a  lower  appraised 
price. 


T\BIE  ]'=i.—Stiilc  of  Oregon  timher  sales  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  with  comparison  of 
sales  on  adjacent  national  forests  and  BLM  districU 


Mount  Hood  National  Forest.. 

Sales,  BLM  district-  

Silein,  State 

Widamette  National  Forest... 

Eujene,  BLM 

Lane,  State 

Smslaw  National  Forest. 

Coos  Bay.  BLM 

Coos,  State 

Siskiyou  National  Forest 

Medlord,BLM 

Southern  Oregon,  State 

Rogue  River  National  Forest.. 

Roseburg,  BLM 

Umpqua  National  Forest 

Total,  western  Oregon: 

BLM..    

Forest  Service 

Stale 


Number  of 
sales 


189 
224 
118 
286 
291 

4 
318 
181 
59 
125 
171 

1 
158 
167 
168 


Volume 

(million 

board  feet) 


716 
575 
168 
1,314 
479 
8 
701 
660 
165 
444 
531 
1 
385 
404 
710 


1.034 

1,236 

182 


2.649 

4,270 

342 


Value  per  thousand 


Appraised 


$13.68 
22.99 
11.73 
17.60 
26.73 
29.47 
23.88 
24.74 
12.58 
20.45 
24.81 
19. 8S 
15.22 
23.74 
21.58 


24.58 
18.29 
12,59 


Bid 


$31.  51 
37.18 
20.16 
35.46 
44.39 
43.50 
34.58 
36.97 
17.20 
35.43 
28.78 
33.22 
23.10 
29.85 
34.00 


35.62 
32.65 
19.33 


Bid  ratio 


2.30 
1.62 
1.72 
2.01 
1.66 
1.48 
1.45 
1.49 
1.37 
1.73 
1.16 
1.67 
1.52 
1.26 
1.58 


1.45 
1.79 
1.54 


T.\BLK  \'}.— Appraised  and  bid  rat^s  for  Slate-owned  sawlitnber  limber  sales,  by  regions 

and  States,  fiscal  year  1964 


State 

Number 
ol  sales 

Volume 

(ttuusand 

board 

leet) 

Price  per  thousand 
board  feet 

Bid  ratio 

Comparable  nalionsl  forest 

Reglofl 

Appraised 

Bid 

Volume 

(millkm 

board 

(Mt) 

Appraised 
value 

Bid  ratio 

1 
9 

Idaho. . 

Montana        

76 

18 

27 

1 

3 

135.658 

35,216 

3,286 

178 

197 

$6.08 
12.35 
19.99 
12.99 
17.94 

J8.41 
17.62 
24.02 
15.59 
18.38 

1.38 
1.43 
1.20 
1.20 
1.02 

766 
476 

J5.03 
5.03 

1.60 
2.13 

1 

FISCAL  YEAR  1%5 

1 

Idaho 

Montana _. 

66 
8 
13 

59. 843 
19,205 
3,168 

$5.87 

9.38 

18.19 

$9.49 
18.66 
21.38 

1.62 
1.99 
1.18 

820 
414 

$6.03 
5.71 

1.31 
1.88 

9 

Michigan 



9 

2,139 

20.97 

24.88 

1.19 

.     1 

1 

Region 

State 

Number 
ot  sales 

Volume 
(cords) 

Price  per  cord 

Bid  ratio 

Volume 

per 

thousand 

cords 

Appraised 
price 

Bid  ratio 

Appraised 

Bid 

, 

Michigan 

58 
22 

17 

77,911 

30,010 

17    ^01 

$2.35 
2.76 
3  23 

$2.62 
2.85 
i  SI 

1.11 

1.03 
1.09 

Minnesota 

Total  or  average.. 

■     93       125,312 

2.57 

2.80 

1.09 

463 

$1.58 

1.29 

FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

S 

49 

11 
25 

106,620 

9,803 

37,400 

$1.87 
3.71 
2.62 

$2.13 
3.71 
i99 

1.14 
1.00 
1.14 

Wisconsin 



Total  or  average..              85       153,823 

2.17 

2.44 

1.12 

tzo 

$1.67 

1.21 

Sales  of  State  timber  for  States  with  more 
than  a  nominal  amount  of  timber  sale  ac- 
tivity, other  than  the  SUtes  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  are  summarized  in  Tables  19 
and  20.  The  SUtes  of  Idaho  and  Montana 


Table  20.^Appraiscd  and  hid  ralis  for  Statc-oirned  cordwood  limber  sales  by  regions  and 

Slates,  fiscal  year  1064 


reported  significant  amounts  of  sales  of  saw- 
logs.  The  comparatlTe  volumes  of  timber  sold 
and  the  bid  ratios  In  the  42  Forests  where 
demand  is  active  within  these  two  States  are 
also  shown  for  comparative  purposes.  Prac- 


tically all  of  these  State  sales  were  in  the 
same  area  covered  by  the  42  Forest  zone. 
Timber  volume  for  the  State  of  Montana  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  provide  a  stable  basts 
for  comparisons  with  National  Forest  activ- 
ities. Appralaed  timber  value  for  the  State 
of  Montana  was  higher  than  for  the  National 
Forests.  The  State  of  Idaho  appraised  prices 
are  reasonably  close  to  those  for  the  National 
Forests.  Bid  ratios  experienced  by  the  Forest 
Service  were  higher  in  1964  and  lower  In  1965 
than  for  the  State.  The  comparisons  indicate 
that  the  differences  between  the  National 
Forests  and  State  activities  is  within  the 
realm  of  reason  In  this  Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area. 

Sawlog  sales  for  the  three  Lake  States  are 
too  small  to  merit  analysis.  These  three  Lake 
States  in  total  sold  well  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cords  of  pulpwood  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years.  In  Minnesota  In  1965  less  than  10,000 
cords  were  sold  at  a  relatively  high  price. 
There  was  no  competitive  bidding  for  this 
volume.  Aside  from  this  one  entry,  the  ap- 
praised prices  and  bid  ratios  for  the  three 
States  are  homogeneous. 

Average  appraised  and  bid  prices  and  bid 
ratios  for  pulp  sales  in  Region  9  are  also 
shown.  The  three  States  sell  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  volume  sold  from  the  National 
Forests  in  the  Lake  States  Region.  National 
Forest  appraised  prices  are  significantly  lower 
than  State-appraised  prices.  Bid  ratios  for 
National  Forest  timber  are  somewhat  higher 
than  those  obtained  by  the  three  States.  A 
major  proportion  of  National  Forest  pulp- 
wood  sales  in  Region  9  is  aspen  or  Jack  pine, 
the  lowest  valued  species.  About  40  percent 
of  the  cut  of  pulpwood  of  Region  9  comes 
from  the  Superior  National  Forest.  This  pulp- 
timber  is  quite  remote  and  consequently  car- 
ries a  low  stumpage  rate.  The  pulptlmber 
sold  by  the  three  States  has  considerably 
lees  transportation  cost  to  bring  it  to  the  mill 
than  this  Superior  National  Forest  timber. 
3.  Private  Timber  Transactions 

The  outline  for  this  rep>ort  noted  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  obtaining 
worthwhile  data  on  timber  prices  In  private 
transactions.  Timber  transactions  between 
private  parties  In  the  west  are  now  quite 
limited.  Most  of  them  have  tle-ln  considera- 
tions for  values  other  than  timber.  Detailed 
conditions  of  sale  are  seldom  available.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  study,  no  worthv.'hlle 
data  on  private  timber  transactions  were 
obtained. 

4.  Income  Tax  Price  Data 
Timber  operators  electing  to  treat  the 
cutting  of  timber  as  a  sale  under  Section 
631(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  make 
a  determination  of  fair  market  value  of  the 
timber  they  have  cut  Ln  submitting  Federal 
income  tax  returns.  The  Income  tax  law 
makes  it  pKJSslble  to  treat  an  Increase  in 
value  of  standing  timber  which  has  been  held 
over  six  months  as  a  long-term  capital  gain. 
Such  capital  gains  can  be  claimed  both  on 
timber  owned  by  the  taxpayer  and  on  timber 
which  he  has  a  right  to  cut  under  contract 
with  private  owners  or  public  agencies.  We 
know  of  no  compilation  heretofore  made 
of  the  timber  values  claimed  by  taxpayers 
for  capital  gain  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  made  a 
special  compilation  of  fair  market  value  de- 
terminations of  timber  cut  by  operators  in 
western  Oregon.  The  correspondence  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  resulted  in  this  study  is  In- 
cluded Ln  the  Appendix  as  Item  13.  The  re- 
sults of  the  study  are  summarized  in  Table 
21. 

The  data  presented,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
relate  to  the  taxable  year  beginning  in  1964. 
The  quantities  and  values  tabulated  are  the 
amounts  for  which  a  fair  market  value  Is 
claimed  under  Section  631(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  fair  market  value  relates 
to  the  first  day  of  the  taxable  year  In  which 
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th«  timber  was  cut  In  most  Instances  this 
will  be  January  1,  1964.  The  values  reported 
are  taken  from  unaudited  returns;  they  are 
what  the  taxpayers  claimed  and  are  not  nec- 
oeasarlly  what  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  accept  as  fair  market  value. 

The  Forest  Service  furnished  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  a  list  of  167  operators 
arranged  In  four  categories.  Large  mills  were 
defined  as  those  producing  more  than  30 
million  board  feet  of  wood  products  or 
equivalent  per  year  Small  mills  were  those 
producing  less  than  this  amount.  Dependent 
mills  were  defined  as  those  using  60  percent 
or  more  of  public  timber  as  raw  material. 
and  nondependent  mills  as  those  using  less 
than  60  percent  of  public  timber.  The  de- 
pendent-nondependent  classification  was 
necessarily  based  upon  Judgment  estimates. 

Out  of  the  167  listed  firms,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  found  that  63  did  not  claim 
capital  gains  under  631  lai  during  the  year 
No  record  could  be  found  for  52  of  the  listed 
firms.  Presumably  these  are  ftrms  which  flle 
under  some  other  name  from  that  shown  In 
Industry  directories.  The  tax  returns  of  13 
firms  were  not  available  at  Portland  when 
the  compilation  was  made  In  February  1966. 

We  consider  the  total  returns  from  the  39 
firms  covering  926  million  board  feet  with  a 
value  of  almost  $30  million  to  be  adequate 
sample  of  the  fair  marliet  value  level  claimed 
lor  the  1964  tax  year  by  the  forest  products 
Industry  of  western  Oregon,  The  limited  vol- 
ume and  valvie  obtained  from  the  small  op- 
erator class  Is  Inadequate  to  draw  firm  con- 
clusions on  differences  between  the  level  of 
fair  market  value  determinations  by  large 
and  by  small  operators  Out  of  48  returns 
Identified  by  Internal  Revenue  from  the 
small  operator  list.  36  or  75  percent  claimed 
no  capital  gain  for  timber  cut  In  contrast, 
the  firms  classified  as  large  showed  50  per- 
cent of  the  firms  with  Identified  records 
claimed  capital  gains  These  data  confirm 
the  general  Impression  that  capital  gains  on 
timber  harvested  is  of  relatively  minor  sig- 
nificance to  the  small  mills.  The  data  Indi- 
cate that  the  small  mills  which  did  rep>ort 
capital  gains  claimed  considerably  higher 
timber  valuations  than  did  the  large  firms. 

The  objective  of  the  inquiry  was  primarily 
to  get  Information  on  the  average  level  of 
f&lr  market  value  claims  in  western  Oregon 
rather  than  to  study  details  of  the  levels 
claimed  by  small  versus  large  mills.  The  evi- 
dence developed  from  this  study  may  make  It 
worthwhile  for  Internal  Revenue  to  make 
some  additional  inquiries  Into  the  level  of 
capital  gains  claimed  by  the  small  millls 

The  average  bid  value  obtained  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement for  all  sales  In  western  Oregon  Is 
also  shown  on  Table  21  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  average  bid  prices  have  been 
adjusted  by  multiplying  by  1  18  to  put  their 
selling  values  on  an  equivalent  of  bureau 
scale.  The  reports  of  Industry  are  primarily 
in  terms  of  bureau  scale  or  equivalent 

The  average  value  claimed  of  132  07  Is 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  Forest 
Service  average  bid  value  of  $29  00  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  value  of  $31  39 
per  thousand  tx>ard  feet  A  taxpayer  would 
naturally  cite  the  highest  value  sales  of  pub- 
lic timber  to  Justify  his  determination  of 
fair  market  value  The  tabulation  Indicates 
that  the  taxpayer's  claims  for  fair  market 
value  have  not  been  excessive  as  related  to 
transaction  evidence  of  bid  rates  for  Fed- 
eral timber. 

It  Is  evident  that  In  determining  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  tax  purposes  operators  are 
working  to  a  concept  of  fair  market  value 
based  on  transaction  evidence  This  raises  a 
question  as  to  whether  It  Is  equitable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Federal  timber  selling 
agencies  to  be  appraising  timber  on  an 
analytical  appraisal  basis  which  gives  results 
subatajitlally    t>elow   the   bid   price   averages. 


and  for  the  United  States  to  accept.  In  con- 
nection with  taxation,  timber  valuations 
based  exclusively  on  transaction  evidence. 
The  capital  gain  which  may  t>e  claimed 
on  timber  cut  from  public  lands  is  the  dif- 
ference between  fair  market  value  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  tax  year  In  which  the  timber 


Is  cut  and  Us  "cost  or  other  basis."  1  e.,  the 
contract  price  Since  the  contract  price  for 
public  timber  Is  a  bid  rather  than  an  ap- 
pr.ilsed  price.  It  Is  consistent  and  equitable 
to  use  transiiction  evidence  derived  from  bid 
prices  to  establish  a  capital  gain  under  Sec- 
tion 631iai . 


TvBLE  21. — Income  tax  data  on  timber  lalucs  ir 

western  Oregon  in 

taxable  ye 

ar  1964 
lue 

Number  ol  cases 

Timber 

Va 

Category 

Proposed 

Witliout 
631(a) 
claim 

Finally 
included 

volume 

(million 

board  teet) 

Total 
(thousanis 
ol  dollars) 

Per  thou'iand 
board  leet 

Income  tai  data,  taxable  year  1964: 

Large,  dependent 

42 
39 

1 

13  15 

14  12 

310 
507 

10.415 
14.956 

J33.55 
29  52 

Large,  nondependent 

Subtotal  large      

81  1               27  :               27 

817  1          25,371  1             31.M 

Small,  dependent  

Small,  nondependent. 

42 
44 

21 
IS 

6 
<        6 

47 
62 

1.915 
2,398 

41.07 
38.70 

Subtotal,  small 

86 

36  {                12 

109 

4.313 

39.15 

Tot3l  ail  cla<ise^                          .   , 

167 

63  1                39 

926  1          70  K»a 

32,07 
29  00 

forest  5er»ice,  fiscal  vear  ;%4 

2.051 
1.253 

■ 

Bureau  ot   Land   Management,  fiscal  year 
1964,  adjusted  to  Bureau  scale 

3L  39 

1 

C     profit    Statistics 

A  statement  "Profits  In  the  Timber  In- 
dustries" compiled  by  the  Fore.st  Service  In 
consultation  with  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  issued  on  March  10,  1964  is  included  In 
the  Appendix  as  Item  14  This  reptirt  sum- 
marizes available  Informatlun  relating  to 
profits  in  the  timt>er  industries 

Corporate  net  Income  after  tax  as  a  per- 
cent of  business  receipts  from  1947-64  for 
lumber  and  wood  products  industry  group, 
paper  and  paperboard  products,  and  all  man- 
ufacturing Is  shown  in  the  graph  t>elow 
I  Graph  cannot  be  reproduced  In  the 
Record  |  For  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts group,  net  Income  declined  from  10  9 
percent  of  business  receipts  in  1947  to  a  low 
of  1  2  percent  In  I960  It  Increiised  to  I  8 
percent  In  1962  and  is  estimated  to  have 
further  Increased  to  more  than  3  percent  In 
1964  Since  1960,  prortts  In  the  lumber  In- 
dustry have  been  below  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  Industries 

The  study  of  "Profits  In  the  Timber  In- 
dustries" also  developed  that  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  group  hiid  a  lower  effective 
tax  rate  than  for  all  manufacturing  Indus- 


tries The  effective  tax  rate  was  34  2  percent 
of  income  subject  to  tax  for  lumber  and 
plywood  products  as  compared  to  a  50.1  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing.  The  lower  effec- 
tive tax  rate  for  lumber  reflects  the  Impor- 
tance of  net  long-term  capital  gains  on  tim- 
ber taxed  at  25  percent.  Also  the  lower  t..i 
rates  on  the  first  $25,000  of  Income  is  of 
significance  to  the  smaller  sized  units  of 
industry. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  profits  In  the 
western  timber  Industries  was  made  fur  t.'ie 
tax  year  1962  by  the  Forest  Service  In  co- 
operation with  Internal  Revenue  Service 
The  study  was  made  by  a  stratified  sample 
One  firm  out  of  t«n  producing  less  th.ii; 
three  million  board  feet  of  lumber  was  in- 
cluded in  the  siimple;  one  out  of  three  firms 
producing  from  three  to  fifteen  million  board 
feet  annually  and  all  firms  producing  more 
than  fifteen  million  board  feet  annually 
were  Included.  All  plywood,  pulp  and  paper 
and  diversified  forest  products  firms  were 
Included  The  sample  was  expanded  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  provide  esti- 
mates of  the  total  population.  The  esti- 
mated toUils  for  these  western  firms  are 
shown  In  Table  22. 


T,\BLE  22  -  Htlalne  importance  of  timlicr  miiuslnes  ineliiiled  in  profit  xtiidy 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions! 


Type  o(  firm 

Total  firms 

Assets 

Business 
receipts 

Net  Income 
before  tax 

Western  firms,  total 

I.SU 

»6,471 

J6,417 

J461  5 

Lumber                      

1.452  1                1.253  1                1.829  :                  82  6 

Corporations 

Small  business  corporations .  .. 

545 

86 
279 
542 

1.  119 
61 
73 

1,589  ;                  76  5 
76   ;                      3  1 
126                        I 
38                     13 

Partnerships 

Sole  proprietorslirps 

PWwood      .              

C9 
15 

a 

41 

212 
1.524 
3.482 

183 

400                      6  1 
1,159                   HI  3 
3,029                   2315 

ifl-i                  in  0 

Pulp  and  paper ..,„ 

Diversified . 

tastern  lumber  firms 

As  Indicated  In  the  last  line  of  Table  22. 
a  number  of  eastern  firms  were  also  analyzed 
to  provide  a  comparison  with  the  earnings 
experience  of  western  firms  The  eastern 
sample  Included  only  firms  estimated  to  pro- 
duce In  excess  of  15  million  board  feet  annu- 
ally. 

Each  of  the  firms  In  ihe  sample  was  classi- 
fied as  to  whet.her  It  was  dependent  or  non- 
dependent  un  public  timber  A  firm  was 
cla.s.sed  :is  dependent  if  more  than  50  percent 
of  logs  c<)n.sumed  w.is  estimated  to  come 
from  public  lands. 


Those  firms  dependent  on  public  timljer 
were  further  classified  as:  (1)  "competitive" 
If  available  evidence  Indicated  that  they  paid 
five  percent  or  more  above  the  appraised 
price  for  public  tlmt>er  purchased  during 
1962.  or  (2)  "noncompetitive"  If  evidence  in- 
dicated that  they  paid  less  than  five  percent 
over  the  appraised  price  for  public  timber 
purchased  during  the  year.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  classlfed  these  categories  fur- 
ther by  asset  size  class  and  by  corporate  or 
other  form  of  organization. 
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Table  23  uses  net  Income  after  tax  In  per- 
cent of  business  receipts  as  a  measure  of 
nrofitabUlty.  The  comparison  Is  made  be- 
tween western  lumber  corporations  classi- 
fied by  source  of  timber  and  asset  size  class. 
Generally  corporations  not  dependent  on 
public  timber  were  more  profitable  than  the 
dependent  classifications.  The  noncompeti- 
tive dependent  class  with  assets  of  $1  to  $5 
million  shows  a  minus  3.5  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  firms  In  this  category  is  limited  to  only 
five  This  may  account  for  the  rather  wide 
variance  from  the  profit  ratio  pattern  ol 
other  portions  of  the  table.  This  profit  deficit 
for  this  size  class  of  "dependent-noncompetl- 
tlve"  firms  accounts  for  the  lower  profit  rate 
for  all  classes  of  "noncompetitive"  than  for 
the  "competitive"  dependent  firms.  In  all 
other  size  categories  the  "noncompetitive" 
class  has  a  higher  profit  rate  than  the 
"competitive." 

The  firms  with  assets  over  $5  million 
strongly  Influence  the  average  profit  rate  for 
all  classes  of  2.8  percent  The  high  rate  of  re- 
turns for  asset  class  of  $5  million  and  over 


Is  all  due  to  the  rate  shown  for  the  firms  not 
dependent  on  public  timber. 

Of  maximum  interest  for  the  study  of 
timber  pricing  Is  the  dependent  competitive 
classification  becaxise  most  timber  purchas- 
ers In  western  Oregon  fall  in  this  category. 
The  total  population  In  this  category  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  cut  on  the  42  National 
Forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Em- 
pire States  where  demand-supply  relation- 
ships are  critical.  Approximately  37  percent 
of  the  cut  of  public  timber  from  this  com- 
petitive zone  comes  from  western  Oregon. 
Hence  It  is  logical  to  presume  that  the  re- 
sults on  the  dependent-competitive  line  of 
Table  23  are  weighted  at  least  by  one-third 
from  experience  of  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
timber  purchasers  In  western  Oregon.  The 
highest  profit  rate  on  this  line  Is  1.4  percent 
for  operations  with  asset  size  class  of  $1  to  $5 
million.  The  average  profit  rate  for  all  size 
classes  Is  1.0  percent.  This  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  satisfactory  rate  of  net  Income 
earnings  as  a  percent  of  total  business  re- 
ceipts. 


Table  2.3. — Xet  income  after  tax  in  percent  of  business  receipts,  western  lumber 

corporations,  1962 


Asset  clau 

Type  ol  firm 

All  Classes 

Under 
$500,000 

t500,000  to 
tl.OOO.OOO 

$1,000,000  to 
$5,000,000 

Over 
$5,000,000 

Dependent  on  public  timber. 

0.8 

1.0 

.5 

4.2 

-0.2 

-.3 

.2 

1.7 

1.0 
.8 

2.8 
.8 

0.8 

1.4 

-3.5 

1.1 

1.3 
1.3 

1.4 

Nol  dependent  on  public  timber. 

5.3 

2.8 

.5 

.9 

.9 

4.6 

Table  24. —  Xet  income  before  tax  in  percent  of  business  receipts  by  type  of  firm,  western 

lumber  industry,  1962 


Type  of  firm 

Corporations 

Small  business 
corporations 

Partnerships 

Sole 
propnetorships 

Dependent  on  public  limber 

1.5 
1.9 
1.0 
7.2 

7.5 
7.2 
8.3 
0.8 

2.5 

3.5 

-2.3 

-1.1 

3.5 

Competitive 

5.1 

Noncompetitive 

-0.1 

Nol  dependent  on  public  timber 

3.1 

Total,  all  firms '-. 

4.8 

4.0 

1.3 

3.3 

Table  25. — Xet  income  after  tax  in  percent  of  business  receipts,  western  timber  corporations, 

1962 


In  percent) 

All  firms 
1 

Dependent  on  public  timber 

Not  de- 
pendent 

Industry 

Total 

Competitive 

Not 
competitive 

on  public 
timber 

Western  corporations: 
Lumber.. 

2.8 
1.0 
7.4 
5.2 

0.8 
1.6 
7.0 
2.5 

1.0 
1.6 
7.0 

0.5 

4.2 

Plywood 

.2 

Pulp  and  paper 

7.5 

Diversified. 

5.5 

Total 

4.7 
3.8 

1.8 
2.6 
1.1 
1.2 
3.9 
8.7 
3  2 

2.2 

5.5 

Eastern  lumber  corporations 

US  total                                      " " 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Logging,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills 

Millwork,  veneer  plywood,  prelabrication 

Wood  containers  and  other  wood  products 

Paper  and  board  products 

Pulpmills. 

All  manufacturers 

_ 

Table  24  compares  net  returns  before  tax 
in  percent  of  business  recelpte  for  the  four 
classes  of  business  organizations  In  the  west- 
ern lumber  Industry.  As  shown  In  Table  22 
approximately  87  percent  of  business  re- 
ceipts Is  accounted  for  by  firms  organized  as 
regular  corporations.  A  domestic  corporation 
laving  not  more  than  10  shareholders  and 
meeting  other  requlremente  may  elect  to  be 
"ixed  as  a  partnership  and  is  then  designated 


a  "small  business  corporation."  Since  nei- 
ther small  business  corporations  or  partner- 
ships are  subject  to  direct  Federal  Income 
taxation.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  comparisons 
on  the  basis  of  net  Income  before  tax. 

Table  24  shows  no  distinguishable  pattern 
of  profits  by  type  or  organization.  "Depend- 
ent" firms  other  than  regularly  organized 
corporations  had  a  higher  before  tax  earning 
rate  than  the  corporations.  The  small  size 


of  the  population  in  the  varlotis  categories 
of  firms  other  than  regularly  organized  cor- 
porations reduces  the  significance  of  the 
indicated  differences. 

Table  25  compares  net  income  after  tax 
In  percent  of  business  receipts  for  the  var- 
ious classes  of  western  timber  corporations — 
Lumber-Plywood-Pulp  and  Paper-Diversi- 
fied— according  to  their  dependence  on  pub- 
lic timber.  Net  income  Is  proportionately 
higher  for  the  pulp  and  paper  and  the  di- 
versified products  firms  than  for  the  lumber 
manufacturers.  Plywood  firms  had  a  lower 
earnings  rate  than  lumber.  Nondependent 
firms  had  a  higher  earning  rate  than  de- 
pendent firms  except  for  plywood.  Eastern 
lumber  corporations  had  a  higher  earnings 
rate  than  western  lumber  corporations.  The 
difference  of  1.0  percent  may  be  due  to  the 
minimum  size  of  the  eastern  mills  sampled 
(over  15  million  board  feet  annual  produc- 
tion). 

The  average  net  Income  after  tax  In  per- 
cent of  business  receipts  for  the  U.S.  lumber 
and  wood  products  groups  in  1962  was  1.8. 
This  is  1.0  percent  less  than  the  ratio  for 
western  sawmill  corporations  analyzed  In 
the  study  and  2.0  percent  less  than  the  sam- 
ple for  eastern  lumber  corporations. 

The  lumber  and  wood  products  group  as 
defined  In  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Includes  three  subgroups:  (1)  Log- 
ging, sawmills  and  planing  mills,  (2)  Mill- 
work,  veneer,  plywood,  and  prefabrlcatlon; 
and  (3)  Wood  containers  and  other  wood 
products.  The  average  rate  of  earnings  for 
western  lumber  corporations  and  for  total 
TJ.S.  logging,  sawmill,  and  planing  mills  are 
quite  similar  (2.8  vs.  2.6  percent).  Earning 
rates  for  western  plywood  corporations  and 
for  the  total  U.S.  mlllwork,  veneer,  plywood, 
and  prefabrlcatlon  firms  is  also  virtually  the 
same.  Western  pulp  and  paper  mills  had  a 
high  earning  rate  compared  to  other  western 
forest  product  firms  but  this  earning  rate 
was  1.3  percent  less  than  the  average  rate 
attained  by  all  U.S.  pulpmills. 

These  studies  of  industry  profits  indicate 
that: 

1.  Lumber  and  wood  products  Industry 
profits  after  taxes  since  1959  have  been  less 
than  the  average  for  all  U.S.  manufacturers. 
The  gap  was  greatest  In  tax  year  1960  and 
1961  when  the  lumber  and  wood  product 
group  was  earning  at  less  than  half  the  rate 
attained  by  all  manufacturers.  In  1962  this 
relationship  Improved  (1.8  vs.  3.2).  In  1963 
and  1964  the  gap  narrowed  to  minor  sig- 
nificance (3.4  vs.  3.7  In  1964) . 

2.  Earnings  after  tax  In  percent  of  busi- 
ness receipts  of  the  logging  sawmill  and 
planning  mill  subdivision  were  slightly  high- 
er than  for  the  entire  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts group.  In  1962  the  two  earning  rates 
were  2.6  and  1.8.  respectively.  The  compara- 
tive record  of  net  Income  after  tax  in  percent 
of  business  receipts  Is: 


Tax  year 

All  manufac- 
turers 

Lumber  and 
wood  products 

Logging,  saw- 
mills, and 
planing  mills 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

3.5 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
'3.3 
■3.7 

3.7 
1.2 
1.4 
1.8 
'2.8 
'3.4 

5.3 
2.0 
1.7 
2.6 

'  Estimated. 

Earnings  rates  for  the  subgroup  logging, 
sawmills,  and  planing  mills  for  tax  years 
1963  and  1964  are  not  yet  available.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  they  will  be  around  1.0  per- 
cent higher  than  the  earnings  of  the  lumber 
and  wood  products  group.  If  this  Indication 
proves  correct,  the  earning  rate  for  this 
subgroup  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
earnings  rate  for  all  manufacturers  In  1963 
and  1964. 

3.  Net  income  after  tax  of  western  lum- 
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t>«T  corporations  In  1963  was  3  8  percent  of 
buBlDeas  receipt*  which  Is  0  2  p-rcent  more 
than  for  all  US  logging,  sawmill,  and  plan- 
ing mill  Anns  It  seems  logical  to  presume 
that  the  earning  rates  for  these  two  groups 
would  be  similar  In  1963  and  1964  but  there 
Is  no  data  available  or  under  development 
to  prove  It. 

4.  In  1962  western  corporate  Uimber  firms 
dependent  on  public  timber  earned  0  8  per- 
cent of  business  receipts  as  compared  to  4.2 
percent  for  nondepenclent  Srms  Competitive 
dependent  firms  earned  at  a  1  0  percent  rate 
and  noncompetitive  firms  at  a  0  5  percent 
rate.  ThU  no  doubt  results  from  favorable 
location  of  competitive  firms  to  marteets, 
better  quality  timber,  better  than  average 
efficiency  because  of  competition,  and  a 
larger  spread  between  cost  of  production 
and  returns.  Many  of  the  noncompetitive 
f\rma  are  loca'ed  In  marginal  timber  are;LS 
where  opportunity  for  profitable  enterprise 
U  limited.  .^ 

5.  The  Intensive  review  of  net  Income  of 
western  forest  product  firms  lias  developed 
nothing  to  Indicate  that  for  tbe  S.rms  classi- 
fied aa  depenc'ent  on  public  timber,  lumber 
or  plywood  manufacturers  had  a  capacity  to 
pay  tilgher  prices  for  their  raw  materials  th&n 
were  obtained.  The  modest  Lmprovement  In 
earnings  of  the  lumber  and  wood  product 
groups  since  1962  has  not  changed  this  situa- 
tion. 

V.    SUMMAJIY    AVO    COMCLUSrONS 

This  Joint  report  by  the  Forest  Service, 
U.SJ}.A..  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. D.S.O.I..  was  made  in  reep<}nse  to  a  re- 
quest from  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  a 
review  to  determine  whether  a  fair  return 
la  b«tng  obtained  for  the  sale  of  Federal 
timber. 

FMcral  timber  Is  sold  after  advertisement 
for  competitive  bidding  In  the  advertise- 
ment of  sale,  a  minimum  acceptable  price  Is 
stated.  The  minimum  stated  acceptable  price 
Is  the  appraised  value  of  the  timber  as  deter- 
mined by  the  agencies. 

Appraised  prices  are  determined  by  the 
agencies  primarily  through  the  use  of  analyt- 
ical appraisal.  An  analytical  appraisal  deter- 
mines what  an  operator  of  average  efficiency 
can  p*y  for  raw  mater. al  after  allowance  for 
a  normal  margin  for  profit  and  risk.  There  Is 
no  attempt  to  put  appraised  prices  at  bid 
levels.  Transaction  evidence  Is  used  primarily 
to  check  tbe  adequacy  of  analytical  appraisal 
procedures  Including,  for  the  Forest  Service, 
adjustments  of  profit  ratios. 

Numerous  studies,  reviews,  and  examina- 
tions of  timber  appraisal  and  sales  practices 
have  been  made  over  the  laat  15  years.  The 
major  activities  of  this  type  have  been  sum- 
marized and  evaluated  in  this  report. 

The  objective  of  both  agencies  Is  the  sale 
of  allowable  cut  under  sound  multiple  use 
management  principles.  The  rate  of  timber 
sale  offerings  Is  not  affected  by  ups  and  downs 
of  lumber  market  Cosu  of  meeting  multiple 
use  requirements  are  recognized  in  timber 
appraisals  and  result  in  lower  stumpage  re- 
turns than  would  be  obtained  without  such 
requirements. 

After  adjustment  is  made  for  location  and 
characteristics  of  the  properties  managed  by 
the  two  agencies  in  western  Oregon,  ap- 
praised value  and  bidding  records  are  closely 
oomp*rable  and  reconcilable. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Empire 
States,  installed  capacity  of  sawmills  and 
plywood  plants  is  in  excess  of  the  allowable 
cut  rates  for  public  timber  and  the  volume 
annually  available  from  private  lands.  Pri- 
vate timber  Is  now  almost  entirely  in  firm 
ownership.  Little  U  available  for  sale.  The 
demand  for  timber  for  purchase  exceeds  the 
supply  available  in  timber  offerings  from  the 
Federal  timber  selling  agencies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  strong  competitive 
bidding  for  timber  offerings  even  during 
times  of  adverse  lumber  markets.  This  hap- 
pened m  1960  and   1961    In  those  years  the 


average  ratio  of  bid  to  appraised  price  for 
the  42  National  Forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Inland  Empire  where  timber  demands 
are  crltlc.il  were  122  and  135.  respectively. 
This  was  during  a  period  when  npprnl.'ied 
values  for  National  Forest  timber  In  this  area 
w>ri?  being  atticked  savagely. 

The  ratio  of  bid  to  appraised  price  In- 
rrewsed  by  about  30  points  In  fiscal  year 
1965  for  both  agencies  In  western  Orecon. 
This  incren.se  In  bid  ratio  In  1965  either  did 
not  occur  or  was  of  minor  significance  In 
other  Forest  Service  Retjlons  I:i  Region  6  the 
Increase  In  bid  nitlo  was  only  10  points  for 
eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  In  FY  1965. 
The  one  area  with  substantial  lni-re;t.^e  In 
bid  ratio  in  FY  1965  is  the  Douglis-fir 
Region. 

TTie  agencies  have  agreed  on  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion I  stated  In  Item  II-B  of  the  report  i  to 
develop  more  uniformity  In  timber  appraisal 
procedures  m  western  Oregon  This  plan  of 
action  will  also  result  In  raising  the  average 
level  of  appraised  prices  for  both  agencies  In 
the  Dougla.s-flr  Region.  This  will,  to  some  de- 
gree, counteract  the  abnormally  high  bid 
ratios  which  have  been  experienced  In  this 
area  since  1965 

Timber  price  data  for  British  Columbia  and 
State  Governments  have  been  complied.  In 
British  Columbia  bid  prices  are  at  similar 
levels  to  appraised  prices  for  comparable  Na- 
tional Forests.  British  Columbia  has  followed 
a  policy  of  discouraging  competitive  bidding 
and  discouraging  mill  installations  in  excess 
of  allowable  cut  cap;K:Uy  The  British  Colum- 
bia Forest  Service  sells  cloee  to  four  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  annually.  Because  com- 
petition has  been  discouraged,  prices  for  this 
large  volume  of  business  are  set  primarily  by 
an  analytical  appralSiU  process  The  similarity 
between  appraised  price  levels  for  compa- 
rable Federal  timber  In  the  United  States  and 
for  Cruwn  timber  In  British  Columbia  Is, 
therefore,  quite  significant. 

The  State  of  Washington  sells  more  than 
half  a  billion  board  feet  annually.  mo.st  of 
which  comes  from  grant  lands  with  high 
quality  timber  In  rel.itlvely  accessible  loca- 
tions. Appraised  values  are  approximately 
•  10  00  per  M  board  feet  more  than  the  aver- 
age value  of  National  Forest  timber  sold  In 
the  State  of  Waihlngion  during  the  two  fiscal 
years.  Bid  ratios  for  the  State  timber  are  ap- 
proximately 23  points  less  than  for  the  Na- 
tional Fore.sts  in  the  same  St,ite,  W.ishlng- 
ton  State  had  higher  bid  ratios  In  1965  of 
about  the  same  proportions  as  were  experi- 
enced by  the  Forest  Service  and  Bireau  of 
Land  Management  in  western  Oregon 

Timber  sold  by  the  SUte  of  Oregon  is  rela- 
tively minor  Appraised  and  bid  value  is  from 
20  to  60  percent  Icbs  than  comparable  prices 
for  Federal  timber  This  Is  In  part  due  to 
poorer  timber  quality  on  the  Slate  lands. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  furnished 
the  average  market  value  claimed  by  a  s,im- 
ple  of  western  Oregon  taxpayers  In  connec- 
tion with  capital  gains  on  timber  held  over 
six  months  lor  the  tax  year  1964.  These  de- 
terminations of  fair  market  value  by  Indus- 
trial taxpayers  were  reiisonably  close  to  aver- 
age bid  prices  for  Federal  Umber  during  1964. 

Available  Information  on  average  Industry 
profits  shows  that  Income  as  a  percent  of 
total  business  revenues  has  been  less  la  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  Industry  group 
than  for  all  manufacturers  since   1959 

A  special  analysis  of  western  forest  prod- 
ucts firms  for  the  Ux  year  1962  has  Just  been 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  This  study  used  a 
stratified  sample  In  which  firms  were  classi- 
fied upon  their  dependency  on  Federal  tim- 
ber and  their  location  In  competitive  or  non- 
competitive areas.  Firms  classified  as  non- 
dependent  on  public  timber  had  substan- 
tially higher  returns  than  those  classlfl'xl  as 
dependent  Within  the  dependent  group,  the 
firms  purchasing  timber  noncompetltlvely 
had  a  lowr  rate  of  earnings  than  the  firms 


In  competitive  are.is.  The  firms  classed  as 
noncompetitive  are  primarily  outside  of  the 
42  Forests  highly  competitive  zone.  They  are 
in  nonpreferred  locations  where  the  lack  of 
competition  may  also  reflect  marginal  op- 
portunity for  profitable  enterprise. 

Tills  Intensive  review  of  western  lumber 
firms'  profits  for  calendar  year  1962  Indi- 
cates there  Is  no  basis  to  presume  that  this 
industry  had  a  potential  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  Its  raw  materials  than  U  paid  dur- 
ing that  year  There  has  been  some  improve- 
ment In  profit  trends  In  the  lumber  Indus- 
try In  1963  and  1964.  This  improvement  has 
not  been  of  such  dlmen<-lon  as  to  Indicate  a 
need  for  revision  In  pricing  and  sales  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  a  fair  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Its  stumpage  s.iles 

There  are  rel.itlvely  few  situations  where 
the  seller  of  raw  material  can  set  and  ob- 
tain a  minimum  price  which  Is  b;ised  on  the 
paying  capacity  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
appraLsed  prices  being  set  by  the  agencies 
for  Federal  timber  Is  such  a  price  At  the 
present  time.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Inland 
Empire  are.is.  intensive  competitive  condi- 
tions are  resulting  in  a  substantially  higher 
price  (or  Federal  tlM.bf-r 


WAR  ON  CRIME 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  12, 
1967.  appeared  a  timely  editorial  entitled 
"Phony  War  on  Crime." 

This  editorial  points  out  the  alarming 
trend  of  tlie  Justice  EJepartment's  new 
policy  of  giving  every  break  to  the  crimi- 
nal and  Ignoring  tht  fact  that  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  these  crimes  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

New  regulations  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral go  far  beyond  the  restrictions  on 
wiretaps  and  bugging  that  were  sug- 
gested just  2  years  ago  by  President 
John.son.  They  forbid  law-enforcement 
practices  which  even  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  ruled  Improper.  As  this  edi- 
torial points  out: 

A  suspicious  soul  mlyht  think  that  they 
are  an  invitation  to  the  court  to  go  farther 
than  it  has  up  to  this  time — and  this  may 
not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  Judicial 
majority. 

Can  it  be  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  deliberately  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  series  of  reversals  by  the 
courts  of  previous  criminal  convictions 
on  the  basis  that  at  some  time  during  the 
investigation  the  Individuals  Involved 
had  used  a  telephone  upon  which  some- 
body' had  placed  a  wiretapping  device? 

Let  ui  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
could  be  a  convenient  device  for  fixing 
criminal  cases  through  the  simple  process 
of  having  someone  place  a  wiretap  on 
that  Individual  who  may  be  headed  for 
the  penitentiary. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, with  their  loudly  heralded 
"war  on  crime,"  begin  to  center  their 
attention  on  the  proper  targets — namely, 
the  actual  law  violators. 

Our  country  was  founded  upon  the 
basic  principle  of  equal  justice  for  all. 
and  It  would  be  well  for  the  justices  of 
our  courts  to  reread  this  principle  as  they 
enter  their  chambers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  Star  of  July  12, 
entitled  "Phony  War  on  Crime." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  I 
PHONT  War  on  Crime 
There  comes  a  time  when  a  spade  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a 
tune  when  a  phony  war  should  be  called  a 
phony  war.  That  time  has  been  reached  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly- 
heralded  "war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping— and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  General 
Eamsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of  wiretaps 
and  electronic  listening  devices  are  the  last 
straw.  The  attorney  general  surely  would 
not  have  sounded  this  call  for  retreat  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President.  So  one  Is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  on 
crime  Is  a  phony  war,  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetorical  con- 
tributions, have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  Is  not  In 
its  so-called  war. 

The  attorney  general's  new  regulations  go 
well  beyond  the  restrictions  on  wiretaps  and 
bugging  Imposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  suspicious  soul  might  think  that 
they  are  an  invitation  to  the  court  to  go  far- 
ther than  It  has  up  to  this  time — and  this 
may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  Judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey  Clark  obviously  has  a  thing  about 
wiretaps  and  bugging.  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower.  He  has  testified  that  they 
are  "abhorrent"  devices.  He  says  that  all  of 
his  experience  shows  that  electronic  surveil- 
lance (he  has  had  very  little  experience  In 
criminal  law  enforcement)  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  public  safety.  Is  not  a  desirable  or 
effective  Investigative  technique,  and  that 
these  abhorrent  devices  should  be  used  only 
in  the  national  security  fie'd.  He  has  never 
explained  why  wiretaps  and  bugs  are  essen- 
tial In  national  security  cases  but  useless 
against  organized  crime.  Of  course  he  cannot 
come  up  with  any  rational  explanation. 

Let's  turn  to  another  witness.  Prank  S. 
Hogan,  New  "Sfork  County  district  attorney, 
has  been  In  the  front  line  of  the  war  on 
crime  for  27  years.  He  told  the  President's 
Crime  Commission:  Electronic  surveillance 
is  the  single  most  valuable  weapon  In  law 
enforcement's  fight  against  organized  crime. 
...  It  has  permitted  us  to  undertake  major 
investigations  of  organized  crime.  Without 
It,  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures  In  the 
underworld,  my  own  office  could  not  have 
convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy 
HInes.  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter.  Jacob  "Gur- 
rah"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza,  George 
Scallse.  Prank  Erickson,  John  "Dlo"  Dlo- 
guardl.  and  Frank  Carbo. 

Well,  there  It  Is.  Take  your  choice.  Frank 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  Jail,  Is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"abhorrent"  eavesdropping  weapon  In  his  war 
on  crime.  He  thinks  it  is  an  essential  weapon. 
Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson  are  not 
willing  They  would  prefer  to  conduct  their 
war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces.  And,  In 
consequences,  this  war  Is  one  which  orga- 
nized crime  will  surely  win  and  which  the 
American  people,  the  ultimate  victims,  will 
surely  lose. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY'S  HARD-HIT- 
TING  LANSING  SPEECH  DRAWS 
PRAISE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Lansing,  Mich.,  that  State's  able  Gov- 
ernor, George  Romney,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
"Innovation  In  Social  Problem  Solving 
and  Strengthening  Family  Life." 


The  Oovemor's  speech  Is  very  timely 

and  his  points  are  extxemely  well  taken. 

He  points  out  in  the  very  begiiming: 

The  problems  are  in  tbe  headlines  every 
day:  Riots  of  tbe  disadvantaged  in  the 
ghetto.  Riots  of  the  affluent  on  the  campus. 
Crime  In  tbe  streets.  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  BUbtu-bs.  Dishonesty  In  high  places.  Drug 
addiction.  LSD.  Alcoholism.  Tranquilizers. 
Sexual  promiscuity.  Marital  infidelity.  Fam- 
ily breakdown.  Personal  liresponBlblllty  In 
all  Its  forms.  What  a  paradox.  In  the  land  of 
the  free,  men  and  women  are  Increasingly 
dependent — whether  on  drugs  or  alcohol,  on 
a  psychoanalyst,  on  sensual  stimulation  or 
on  governmental  handouts. 

Michigan's  Governor  goes  on  to  talk 
about  the  failures  of  many  of  the  social 
programs  that  have  been  imderway  for 
years  and  years,  saying : 

There  Is  serious  doubt  about  the  future  of 
public  support  for  governmental  welfare, 
educational,  and  social  programs. 

Not  only  does  he  carefully  outline  the 
many  problems  that  we  are  facing  today, 
but  he  also  offers  an  excellent  solution, 
that  being  the  return  to  prominence  of 
the  family,  which  he  calls  our  first  win- 
dow on  the  world. 

He  says  "soimd  families  build  sound 
character  and  soimd  character  builds  a 
sound  society." 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Romney's  ex- 
cellent speech  deserves  wide  distribution, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Gov.  Geobce  Romnet 

An  appropriate  motto  for  this  conference 
would  be  these  words  from  Winston  Church- 
Ill:  "Give  us  the  tools,  and  we  will  finish  the 
Job." 

This  afternoon,  we  will  be  examining  a  set 
of  new  tools.  It's  an  Incomplete  set;  we're 
only  starting  to  assemble  It.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  tools  we  see^  and  badly  need  have  not 
yet  even  been  designed. 

These  tools  are  needed  for  a  Job  that's  Just 
begun — the  job  of  liberating  the  energies  of 
a  free  people  to  overcome  our  growing  hu- 
man and  social  problems. 

The  problems  are  In  the  headlines  every 
day: 

Riots  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  ghetto. 
Riots  of  the  affluent  on  the  campus.  Crime 
m  the  streets.  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the 
suburbs.  Dishonesty  in  high  places.  Drug 
addiction.  LSD.  Alcoholism.  Tranquilizers. 
Sexual  promiscuity.  Marital  infidelity.  Family 
breakdown.  Personal  irresponsibility  In  all 
Its  forms. 

What  a  paradox ! 

In  the  land  of  the  free,  men  and  women 
are  increasingly  dependent — whether  on 
drugs  or  alcohol,  on  a  psychoanalyst,  on  sen- 
sual stimulation,  or  on  governmental  hand- 
outs. 

In  the  home  of  the  brave,  men  and  women 
are  Increasingly  afraid — ^whether  of  personal 
Insecurity  and  failure,  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, of  vast  impersonal  forces  and  Institu- 
tions they  can  neither  control  nor  compre- 
hend, or  even  of  other  men  and  women,  per- 
haps with  different  colored  skins. 

To  solve  our  human  and  social  problems, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  re-create  a  sense  of 
community  within  America — a  community 
of  responsible  Americans — responsible  for 
themselves  and  responsible  for  helping  one 
another. 

To  succeed,  we  must  choose  our  tools  care- 
fully. For  I  believe  many  of  the  tools  we  are 
now  using  are  taking  us  into  a  blind  alley. 


The  story  of  America  has  been  the  story  of 
a  great  people  working  together  to  build  a 
great  nation — primarily  through  personal  re- 
sponsibility, private  Initiative,  and  voluntary 
cooperation,  but  supplemented  by  local, 
state,  and  federal  governmental  action  when 
appropriate. 

But  we  were  slow  In  responding  to  the  new. 
Intricate,  and  demanding  human  and  social 
problems  of  the  twentieth-century. 

We  were  slow  In  developing  the  full  range 
of  tools  we  needed — private  and  voluntary 
tools — even  state  and  local  governmental 
tools — the  tools  of  personal  responsibility. 

Because  we  were  slow,  we  have  come  to 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  these  traditional 
American  methods. 

Instead,  we  have  passed  the  ball  primarily 
to  the  federal  government.  We  have  come  to 
look  to  government  for  the  solution  of  al- 
most all  our  problems.  We  have  begun  to 
think  that,  if  government  can't  solve  our 
problems,  they  can't  be  solved  at  all. 

And  today,  frustration  and  disillusionment 
are  growing  because — despite  hundreds  of 
federal  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars — 
our  human  and  social  problems  continue  to 
multiply  on  every  side. 

We  face  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  the  pri- 
marily federal  approach  that  we  have  taken. 
Even  the  advocates  of  massive  federal  pro- 
grams concede  that  federal  tools  have  failed 
to  do  the  Job. 

A  cabinet  official  decries  the  "major  prob- 
lems" that  result  from  narrow  and  frag- 
mented federal  programs. 

The  federal  Budget  Director  deplores  the 
tendency  of  federal  programs  to  by-pass  and 
weaken  governors  and  mayors. 

A  chief  architect  of  the  federal  anti-pov- 
erty program  questions  the  "altogether  too 
glowing"  official  claims  about  the  results 
of  federal  urban  programs. 

A  leading  liberal  urban  analyst  notes  un- 
happily, "At  a  cost  of  more  than  three  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  has 
succeeded  In  materially  reducing  the  supply 
of  low  cost  housing  In  American  cities." 

An  aide  to  the  two  most  recent  Presidents 
Is  troubled  that  the  growth  of  central  power 
is  shrinking  the  significance  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

The  Welfare  Conamlssloner  of  New  York 
City  testifies  that  our  nation's  welfare  sys- 
tem Is  "bankrupt"  because  It  locks  the  poor 
Into  dependency. 

And  a  militant  civil  rights  leader  calls  the 
welfare  system  "the  white  man's  greatest 
weapon  to  keep  the  Negro  down." 

But  the  trouble  goes  deeper  than  the 
mere  fact  that  federal  tools  have  failed  to 
solve  our  problems.  In  many  cases,  despite 
their  good  Intention^,  they  have  made  the 
problems  worse. 

A  democratic  society  requires  many  active 
Independent  centers  of  responsibility  and 
creativity — not  Just  one.  There  must  be  many 
communities  of  concern,  each  willing  and 
equipped  to  take  direct  responsibility  for 
direct  action  to  meet  needs. 

But  too  often,  federal  programs  have 
stifled,  rather  than  strengthened,  the  rich 
diversity  and  creativity  of  America's  human 
and  social  resources  for  solving  human  and 
social   problems. 

We  are  finding  that  It  is  possible  to  lose 
the  substance  of  a  democratic  society,  even 
though  the  structure  of  democratic  repre- 
sentative government  remains. 

For  the  federal  approach  has  speeded  the 
depersonalization  of  society  and  rationalized 
the  abdication  of  personal  responsibility.  And 
these  are  major  causes  of  America's  declin- 
ing sense  of  community  and  mounting 
problems. 

The  changes  brought  by  Industrialization, 
urbanization,  and  technological  advance — de- 
spite their  many  benefits — have  Increasingly 
tended  to  transform  America  Into  an  Imper- 
sonal society. 

A  large  city  is   more   Impersonal   than   a 
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small  town.  And  the  majority  of  Americana 
live  In  iirt>an  centers. 

Driving  an  automobile  la  more  Imperaonal 
than  riding  a  streetcar.  And  moet  Americana 
go  by  auto. 

Working  in  a  giant  enterprise  la  more  Im- 
j>?rsonal  than  working  In  a  small  buslnesa. 
And  most  Americans  work  lor  large  organiza- 
tions. 

Studying  In  a  giant  university  Is  more  im- 
personal than  going  to  a  small  college.  And 
most  American  students  attend  the  larger 
institutions,  where  the  college  pennant  has 
been  replaced  by  the  IBM  card. 

And  to  all  these  depersonalizing  forces,  add 
one  more:  big  government. 

Government  agencies  have  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  think  of  people  in  terms  of  cate- 
gories— "target  populations"  to  shoot  pro- 
grama  at— depersonalized  blocks,  not  Indi- 
vidual human  beings. 

As  seen  by  government  agencies,  the  peo- 
ple have  a  way  of  becoming  subjects  to  be 
manipulated,  not  citizens  to  be  served. 

As  seen  by  the  people,  government  has  a 
way  of  becoming  "they."  not  '"we" — "theirs." 
not  "ours." 

And  by  substUulng  governmental  effort, 
however  well-lntentloneU.  for  personal  effort, 
we  tend  not  only  to  depersonalise  society,  but 
to  dehumanize  ourselves. 

Many  of  you  are  active  In  your  United 
Fund  and  Community  Chest  campaigns.  I 
know  a  man  who  never  contributes.  He  says. 
"Why  should  I?  It's  the  government's  Job  to 
take  care  of  the  needy.  I  pay  my  taxes,  and 
that's  enough." 
He's  a  brave  man!  But  he's  wrong. 
What  he's  really  saying  la  that  we've  hired 
our  Good  Samaritan,  so  we  can  forget  our 
personal  responalblllty  for  attacking  human 
and  social  problems. 

But  when  that  assumption  takes  hold  In 
a  oommunlty,  we  have  cut  off  at  the  root 
the  humane  Impulse  of  concern  that  led  us 
to  seek  an  answer  In  the  first  place — even  a 
governmental  answer. 

With  that  kind  of  reasoning,  the  answer 
to  the  question.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
is  a  quick  and  easy  "No — because  we've  hired 
a  k«ep«r  for  our  brother." 

Thus  we  are  shielded  from  direct  personal 
confrontation  with  our  disadvantaged  broth- 
er. We  never  really  see  him  as  a  human  be- 
ing and  fellow  child  of  Ood.  We  make  it  easy 
to  forget  that  he  Is  a  real  person  with  fleah 
•ad  bones  and  blood — with  problems,  hopes 
and  fsacs  like  ours. 

And  even  the  governmental  keeper  we 
have  hired  Is  Insulated  from  his  charge — by 
layer  after  layer  of  bureaucracy,  by  rigid 
roles  and  regulations,  by  professional  man- 
power abortagea,  and  by  overcrowded  case- 
loads that  prevent  even  the  most  dedicated 
social  worker  from  supplying  more  than 
sporadic  attention  to  those  whom  he  Is  try- 
ing to  help. 

The  result  Is  a  tragic  loss  of  the  fellow- 
feeling  that  knits  a  mere  aggregate  of  people 
Into  a  true  oommunlty.  The  sequel  Is  rising 
discord.  sus{>lclon,   animosliy.  and  fear. 

For  Inevitably,  the  members  of  one  "target 
population"  begin  to  see  themselves  as  com- 
petitors with  every  other  "target  population". 
Each  group  suspects  the  other  ol  getting  a 
larger  share  of  governmental  favors,  or  bear- 
ing a  smaller  share  of  governmental  costs. 
Take,  for  erample.  the  affluent  or  rectson- 
ably  comfortable  mlddJe-ciaas — the  majority 
of  the  people  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes. 
They  may  be  right  In  thinking  that  they're 
the  biggest  target  group  of  all. 

More  and  nu>re.  they  are  resisting  many 
governmentatl  programs  designed  to  help  the 
disadvantaged.  They  not  only  sense  the  short- 
comings of  the  government  approach — but 
they  resent  its  growing  cost.  Even  school 
mllla^  propousils.  which  would  directly  bene- 
fit alnMXt  everyone,  are  repeatedly  defeated. 
Many  taxpayers  are  Increasingly  resentful 
and  Intolerant  of  ihs  faceless  recipients  of 
govemmentsU  handouts.  Those  who  pay  tend 


to  stereotype  those  who  receive  as  lazy,  shift- 
less parasites. 

Thus  decent,  warm-hearted  human 
beings — who  would  not  think  of  turning 
their  backs  on  someone  who  was  starving. 
Injured,  or  troubled  If  they  met  him  In  the 
flesh — will  opp<jee  without  a  second  thought 
governmental  programs  Intended  to  help 
thoee  very  same  starving.  Injured,  troubled 
people. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  serious  doubt  about 
the  future  of  public  support  for  govern- 
mental welfare,  educational,  and  social 
programs. 

And  how  about  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap— the  dl-sadvanta^ed  Individuals 
and   groups  who   need   help   the  moef 

Many  are  becomlna;  Increiislngly  resentful 
at  their  apparent  Inability  to  break  through 
Into  the  affluent  society  around  them.  They 
are  fed  up  with  being  "kept"  They  are  tired 
of  being  locked  Into  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
dependency  that  governmental  protframs  too 
often  force  upon  them.  And  too  many — 
with  their  hopes  shattered,  their  self-confi- 
dence undermined,  and  their  motivation 
destroyed — have  simply  given  up. 

Thus  the  affluent  think  we're  spending  too 
much  and  doing  too  much,  and  the  deprived 
tiUnk  we're  spending  to<3  little  and  doing 
too  little. 

And  paradoxically,  both  are  right.  We're 
spending  t(X)  muc.^  on  the  wrong  things. 
and  not  doing  enough  of  Uie  right  things. 
The  result  Is  a  widening  gulf  between  the 
affluent  majcaity  and  the  deprived  minority — 
not  only  an  economic  gulf,  but  a  psycho- 
logical gulf,  a  chasm  In  human  underst-tud- 
Ing.  a  brotherhood  gap. 

Three-quarters  of  us  are  In  danger  of 
smothering  In  the  cozy  bedclothes  of  our 
affluence,  while  millions  are  choking  on  their 
own  hopelessness  and  squalor. 

Too  many  of  the  affluent  have  become  ar- 
rogant, unsatisfied,  and  frightened,  while 
too  many  of  the  deprived  have  become  de- 
pendent,   frustrated,    and    embittered. 

We  sense  the  Impending  danger  of  a  great 
breach  In  our  socl.U  structure,  a  tearing  of 
our  social  fabric. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  grave  chal- 
lenge? 

Shall  we  echo  the  fanatic  and  desperate 
outcry  of  extremists  on  the  left  and  right — 
embracing  either  blind,  irresponsible  col- 
lectivism or  equally  blind  and  irresponsible 
individualism? 

Shall  we  throw  up  our  hands  In  despair 
and  await  the  seemingly  inevitable  dissolu- 
tion of  society  ? 

My  answer  Is  no — we  will  do  neither.  For 
the  cause  Is  not  lost — not  while  re8p<DnsibIe 
Americans  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  men,  their  chil- 
dren,   and    their   country's   future. 

Together,  we  can  find  a  better  way — a  bet- 
ter way  to  re-create  the  sense  of  community 
we  so  desperately  need — a  bettor  way  to 
make  our  whole  society  come  alive  to  Its 
responsibilities  and  opportuniUes^a  better 
way  to  overcome  our  mounting  problenis. 
And  that  better  way  Is  active,  personal,  re- 
sponsible commitment  and  concern. 

This  can  never  be  imposed  from  the  top 
d'lwn  We  can  only  build  It  from  the  bottom 
up. 

Today,  our  problems  are  so  massive  that 
we  must  call  upon  Uie  full  resources  of  so- 
ciety, in  all  their  rich  diversity  That  Includes 
government,  business,  universities,  private 
organizations  of  ail  kinds — and  most  of  all, 
individual  men  and  women. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  sUil  a  vast  reservoir 
of  commitment  in  Michigan  and  in  America 
Just  waiting  to  be  tapped — men  and  women 
who  are  willing  and  eager  to  get  out  and 
get  Involved. 

The  trouble  Is  that  so  many  of  our  volun- 
tary  programs  in   the   past  have  seemed   ir- 
relevant to  tlie  problems  we  confront.  Rolling 
b.indages  is  an  anacbro:iisiu  In  the  space  age. 
This  is  the  generation  of  Innovation.  Yet 


our  innovation  In  the  social  field  has  lagged 
far  behind  our  innovation  lu  the  physical 
and  material  field. 

We  have  failed  to  develop  the  social  In- 
struments— the  tools — through  which  peo- 
ple who  want  to  help  can  make  a  truly  mean. 
Ingf  ul  contribution. 

Sure,  It's  Important  for  people  to  have  s 
place  to  go  when  they  want  to  ask  for 
help.  But  It's  Just  tks  Important  for  people 
to  have  a  place  to  go  when  they  want  to  give 
their  help.  And  It's  essential  that  they  have 
something  meaningful  to  do  when  they  get 
there. 

The  new  tools  we  will  examine  at  this  con- 
ference are  Innovating  tools.  They  reflect  the 
tested  Insights  of  social  research.  They  seek 
to  apply  the  fruits  of  scientlflc  and  techno- 
logical development  to  social  problem-solv- 
ing. They  seek  to  make  the  forces  of  science 
and  technology  work  for  us.  not  against  lis — 
transforming  even  the  computer  into  an  in- 
strument for  re-personalizing  American  so- 
ciety and  reasserting  the  primacy  of  the  in- 
dividual person. 

And  because  these  are  Innovating  tools, 
they  are  also  renovating  tools.  They  seek  to 
put  private  and  governmental  effort  in  proper 
relationship  to  one  another. 
Thirty  years  ago,  Walter  Lippmann  wrote; 
"It  is  generally  suppMJsed  that  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  social  order  requires 
an  Increasing  direction  from  officials.  My  own 
view  is,  rather,  as  affairs  become  more  intri- 
cate, more  extended  In  time  and  space,  more 
Involved  and  inter-related,  overhe.id  direction 
by  officials  of  the  state  has  to  become  simpler, 
less  Intensive,  less  direct,  more  general." 

These  tools  recognize  the  crucial  Impor- 
t.ince  of  true  partnership  between  private 
effort  and  governmental  effort.  It  Is  not  s 
question  of  'elther-or";  It  Is  a  necessity  for 
"both-and."  These  tools  apply  the  principle 
that  has  guided  the  work  of  our  State  Human 
Resources  Covmcil — that  government  has  a 
resFfonsibillty  to  encourage,  assist,  and  stimu- 
late private  effort,  but  never  to  replace  it. 
Only  then  can  private  effort  play  its  proper 
role  in  a  balanced  attack  on  social  problems. 
Only  then  can  we  tap  the  full  range  of  so- 
ciety's creativity  and  diversity. 

These  tools  also  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  frustration  and  division  in 
our  society  stems  from  false  perception. 

If  the  disadvantaged  perceive  themselves  as 
helpless  failures,  as  they  too  often  do,  their 
motivation  Is  destroyed.  If  society  perceives 
them  as  utterly  useless  and  irredeemable,  as 
It  too  often  does,  it  is  reluctant  to  extend  a 
helping  hand.  These  false  perceptions  on  both 
sides  reinforce  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

These  new  programs  seek  to  change  such 
false  perceptions.  They  give  the  disadvan- 
taged a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  both  to 
themselves  and  to  society.  They  provide  the 
opportunity  for  self-help,  self-advancement, 
and  renewed  self-confidence.  They  can  trans- 
form loeers  into  winners — benefitting  both 
the  individual  and  society  at  large. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  tools  seeks  in  Its 
own  way  to  strengthen  the  fundamental  so- 
cial institution  on  whose  vitality  the  ulti- 
mate health  of  society  depends — the  family. 
The  family  is  our  first  window  on  the  world. 
It  teaches  \is  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand 
lor.  It  Bba(>e3  our  attitudes  toward  other 
people  and  society.  It  teaches  us  how  to  re- 
late to  other  people — first  to  the  members  of 
our  family,  who  are  only  slightly  different 
from  ourselves,  and  then  to  outsiders  who 
may  be  vastly  different.  Sound  families  build 
sound  character  And  sound  character  builds 
a  sound  society. 

These  programs  strengthen  the  forces  that 
will  strengthen  family  life — church  activities; 
sotmd  child-training  habits;  decent,  produc- 
tive, meaningful  employment;  home  owner- 
ship; a  eoUd  family  financial  base;  well- 
founded  self-confldence;  and  construcUve 
parUclpatlon  In  community  Ufe. 

Finally  and  Indispensably,  these  tools  rec- 
ognize   the    central    role    of    the    individual 
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volunteer.  Their  success  Importantly  depends 
on  responsible,  dedicated  Individuals — yes, 
and  families— who  care  enough  to  get  In- 
volved directly,  actively,  and  personally  In 
the  day-to-day  struggles  and  problems  of 
those  In  need  of  help. 

The  volunteer  supplies  the  touch  of  per- 
sonal concern  that  is  missing  In  so  many 
governmental  programs.  After  all,  a  case 
worker  can  spend  only  a  few  minutes  a  week 
with  each  family  assigned  to  him.  But  the 
volunteer  works  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  He 
helps  the  social  worker  do  a  better  Job,  by 
providing  sust.ilned  contact  with  the  family. 
His  gift  of  time.  Inspiration,  example,  and 
concern  can  make  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success. 

The  most  exciting  fact  about  programs  like 
these  Is  that  they  work — they  really  work. 
And  their  success  Is  a  tribute  to  the  problem- 
solving  capacity  of  responsible  Americans. 

As  a  veteran  social  services  administrator 
renoarked  about  the  Lansing  one-to-one  fam- 
ily volunteer  program.  "When  I  heard  about 
tills  project.  I  thought  I'd  been  around  this 
business  too  long.  But  when  I  sat  through 
the  first  report  meeting,  and  saw  the  results 
they  were  getting,  I  decided  I  hadn't  been  in 
the  business  long  enough." 

When  this  conference  Is  over.  I  think  you 
too  will  decide  that  we  haven't  been  In  this 
business  long  enough. 

We  know  these  tools  do  not  provide  a  total 
answer  to  our  problems — but  they  point  the 
direction  we  must  go. 

I  urge  you  to  pick  up  these  tools,  take  them 
home,  put  them  to  work.  And  out  of  your 
own  experience,  forge  new  and  even  better 
tools. 

I  believe — I  deeply  believe — that  the  future 
of  this  state  and  nation  requires  a  revltallza- 
tlon  of  personal  responsibility,  family  respon- 
sibility, and  private  Institutional  responsi- 
bility. 

I  appe.-il  to  you.  and  through  you  to  the 
people  of  Michigan: 

As  responsible  Americans,  Join  In  the  pur- 
suit and  practice  of  the  better  way. 

Join  in  the  struggle  to  reclaim  the  lives  of 
those  for  whom  each  new  day  Is  only  one 
more  lesson  In  futility. 

Join  In  the  great  task  confronting  this 
generation  of  Americans:  to  restore  the  con- 
cept of  community  and  brotherhood. 

Give  more  than  your  money.  Give  your 
time,  your  talent,  your  example,  your  Inspira- 
tion, your  concern.  Give  yourself. 

The  responsibility  Is  ours.  The  need  is  great. 
The  time  is  short.  The  tools  are  In  our  hands. 

If  the  commitment  Is  In  our  hearts,  we 
cannot  fall. 

I 


PERCY  PLAN  DESERVES  RECEPTIVE 
ATTITUDE  BY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrick  ap- 
plauded Senator  Charles  Percy's  pro- 
posal to  create  a  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation.  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's 
analysis  of  the  proposal  is  as  good  an 
explanation  as  I  have  seen  of  why  Sen- 
ator Percy's  imaKinatlve  proposal  has 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  support  of  so  many  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Two  of  Mr.  Kilpati-ick's  comments  de- 
serve special  attention.  First,  he  writes 
that  the  bill's  most  attractive  feature  is 
Its  "sharp  focus  uixjn  the  individual 
family,  its  dreams  and  aspirations."  In 
this  revolutionary  era  such  a  statement 
15  relevant  in  more  areas  than  housing. 
Tliere  is  growing  awareness  in  our  soci- 
ety that  government — at  the  central, 
State,  and  local  levels — should  Involve 


itself  more  actively  in  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  well-being  of 
the  individual  citizens.  But  there  is  an 
accom{>anying  concern  about  what  effect 
the  expansion  of  our  present  umbrella 
of  social  welfare  programs  •will  have  upon 
our  individualism.  Indeed,  our  society  is 
today  engaged  in  a  crucial  dialog  about 
how  we  can  maintain  personal  identity, 
dignity  and  purpose  in  this  age  of  auto- 
mation, tract  housing  and  gigantic  cor- 
porations and  government.  The  business 
of  the  Republic  is  to  chart  a  new  direc- 
tion which  recognizes  and  deals  with  the 
problems  of  individuals  in  a  mass  society. 
Senator  Percy's  efforts  in  housing  are 
an  important  contribution  to  this  dialog. 
His  proposal  avoids  welfare  paternalism 
and  instead  focuses  upon  homeownership 
as  a  means  of  helping  the  poor  help 
themselves. 

The  second  point  Mr.  Kllpatrick 
makes,  about  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. Is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  column.  He  writes: 

Democrats  having  offered  nothing  but  the 
same  old  public  housing  will  want  to  think 
twice  before  they  knock  it. 

It  it  not  my  Intention  here  to  turn 
Senator  Percy's  efforts  into  a  partisan 
matter.  He  would  not  want  that.  I  do  not 
want  that.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Republican 
Party  should  want  it.  The  legislation  is 
too  worthwhile,  too  promising,  too  im- 
portant to  our  housing  efforts  to  be 
bogged  down  in  purely  partisan  consider- 
ations. But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  a  concern  for  avoid- 
ance of  partisanship  should  apply  as  well 
to  the  national  administration  as  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Robert  Weaver,  has  not 
been  especially  reassuring  in  this  respect. 
The  Secretary,  it  seems  perfectly  ap- 
parent to  me,  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
discredit  Senator  Fercst's  efforts.  I  will 
admit  that  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
Secretary's  arguments  has  not  been 
much  cause  for  concern.  But  his  hostil- 
ity to  an  innovative  effort  that  has  grow- 
ing support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is 
a  cause  for  concern.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
in  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  the  Percy 
bill,  that  the  administration  will  demon- 
strate a  sympathetic  rather  than  hostile 
attitude. 

And  Mr.  Weaver  might  well  keep  In 
mind  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Kllpatrick: 
"Think  twice  before  you  knock  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  excellent  article  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perot's  Housing  Bnx  Offers  Bright  Hopes 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Public  hearings  now  have  been  promised 
for  mid-July  on  Senator  Charles  Percy's  In- 
genious bin  to  create  a  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation.  The  bill  is  important  In 
Itself,  In  the  bright  promise  It  holds  for  sig- 
nificant gains  In  low-Income  hotislng.  Yet 
his  proposal  Is  greater  than  the  stmi  of  Its  In- 
ventive parte.  The  peripheral  aspects  are  as 
attractive  as  the  main  theme. 

By  Its  very  boldness,  the  Percy  bill  Invites 
fresh  sjjeculatlon  on  the  role  of  Congress 
In  the  total  gOTernmental   process.  In  the 


ordinary  course  of  events.  Congress  simply 
reacts  to  bills  that  are  sent  up  the  Hill  from 
the  White  House.  Such  measures  are  drafted 
in  executive  agencies;  they  bear  the  Presi- 
dent's approval;  they  become  "administra- 
tion bills,"  and  provide  a  basis  for  reckoning 
a  presidential  box  score. 

The  Percy  bill,  by  contrast,  offers  the  flrtt 
Instance  in  recent  memory  by  which  tlia 
Congress  Itself  would  undertake  to  write  its 
own  law,  from  scratch,  in  a  major  legislative 
field.  There  Is  thus  presented  the  remar'K- 
able  possibility  that  through  the  Percy  bill — 
the  work  of  a  freshman  senator  from  Illi- 
nois— the  Congress  might  move  toward  re- 
gaining Its  lost  Independence. 

The  July  hearings  also  will  offer  some  indi- 
cation of  the  administration's  sincerity  on 
the  matter  of  a  bipartisan  approach.  Back  la 
January,  the  President  grinned  at  members 
of  the  opposition,  "whose  numbers,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  seem  to  have  Increased  some- 
what," and  encouraged  them  to  come  up 
with  "choices  ."ind  reasonable  alternative-:." 
The  Percy  bill  is  of  cotirse  a  Republican  bill. 
The  question  arises:  "Will  It  be  snuffed  out 
for  that  political  reason  alone? 

A  third  aspect  of  the  senator's  plan  ought 
to  win  applause  In  conservative  quarters. 
Prom  beginning  to  end,  his  bill  relies  upon 
the  "private  sector."  Tax  funds  are  Involved. 
to  be  sure,  in  his  proposed  interest  subsidies; 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment would  be  pledged  to  debentures  of  the 
foundation  he  conceives.  But  the  foundation 
itself  would  not  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
government;  It  would  pay  taxes  on  Its  real 
property,  as  other  private  corporations  do; 
two-thirds  of  its  governing  board  would  be 
privately  appointed.  To  a  Congress  grown 
callous  to  bllUon-dollar  bills,  Percy's  request 
for  only  $10  million  the  first  year  Is  ridicu- 
lously small. 

Most  attractive  of  all,  however.  Is  the  bill's 
sharp  focus  upon  the  Individual  family,  Its 
dreams  and  aspiration.  In  this  approach,  the 
Percy  plan  runs  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
long  trend  of  laws  providing  for  rent  sup- 
plements and  public  housing. 

The  vice  In  existing  housing  law  is  that 
the  low-income  Individual  tends  to  become 
a  computerized  cipher;  he  Is  a  faceless  drone 
In  a  high-rise  hive.  If  his  Income  increases 
beyond  a  certain  point,  he  risks  eviction  from 
his  public  housing  unit.  The  family  that 
receives  a  rent  supplement  has  no  Incentive 
toward  higher  Income,  for  higher  income 
means  only  a  lower  supplement. 

Percy's  bill  does  not  talk  of  "housing 
units."  It  talks  of  "homes."  Under  the  sena- 
tor's plan,  a  federally  chartered  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  would  raise  up 
to  $2  billion  in  private  capital  by  selling  its 
guaranteed  debentures  In  the  private  market. 
These  proceeds  then  would  be  loaned  to  non- 
profit local  associations  which  in  turn  would 
build  or  renovate  low-Income  homes,  gen- 
erally costing  no  more  than  $12,500.  These 
would  be  sold,  not  rented,  to  qualified  fam- 
ilies, on  long-term  3  percent  loans. 

The  senator  has  gone  beyond  mere  eco- 
nomics. He  hopes  that  In  many  Instances,  a 
prospective  buyer  will  build  up  a  "sweater 
equity"  In  his  home  by  working  on  the  asso- 
ciation's construction  Jobs.  Under  his  plan  of 
mortgage  repayment,  the  low-Income  family 
sees  an  equity  growing  right  from  the  start. 
A  home  thus  becomes  their  home.  And  the 
cost  to  the  taxi>ayer  lies  only  In  picking  up 
an  Interest  subsidy  of  3  percent  per  year. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  of  course.  If  the 
housing  problems  of  the  poor  could  be  solved 
wholly  by  free  enterprise,  without  subsidy 
of  any  sort.  The  Inexorable  rules  of  the 
marketplace  virtually  prohibit  so  happy  a 
solution.  Constitutional  objections  to  one 
side.  Percy's  dramatically  new  approach  offers 
the  best  compromise  yet  devised;  and  envious 
Democrats,  having  offered  nothing  but  the 
same  old  public  housing,  will  want  to  think 
twice  before  they  knock  It. 
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DECISION  OP  JUDGE  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  entitled  "The  Outpourings 
of  a  Despotic  Judge." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Kllpatrlclc  calls  our 
attention  to  a  recent  decision  of  Judge 
J.  Skelly  Wright  which  if  left  unchal- 
lenged can  have  tremendous  repercus- 
sions upon  our  public  school  system.  This 
decision  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
law  passed  by  Congress 

I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  OCTFOtmiNOs  or   a   Despotic   Judge 
(By   James   J     Kllpatrlclc  i 

Over  the  next  few  months,  local  school 
boards  and  school  superintendents  through- 
out the  nation  will  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  an  appalling  but  necessary 
piece  of  homework.  They  will  have  to  wade 
through  the  portentous  opinion  of  Circuit 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  in  the  case  known 
locallyms  Hobson  vs.  Hansen 

If  the  bizarre  principles  laid  down  In  this 
opinion  win  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ck)urt.  every  school  district  In  the 
country  may  find  itself  compelled  to  take 
revolutionary  steps  toward  the  Integration 
of  Its  public  schools.  And  "integration."  In 
Judge  Wright's  desire,  does  not  mean  racial 
Integration  only;  It  means  socio-economic  In- 
tegration also,  white  with  Negro,  rich  with 
poor. 

Going  far  beyond  any  requirements  ever 
laid  down  before.  Judge  Wright  has  con- 
trived some  new  constitutional  rights  Thus. 
every  Negro  student  has  a  constitutional 
right  "to  an  Integrated  faculty  "  Every  stu- 
dent has  a  constitutional  right  "to  obtain 
an  Integrated  educational  experience  "  The 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board  Is  ordered 
to  base  Its  policies  on  programs  that  will 
achieve  "maximum  effective  integration  " 
The  hiring  and  assignment  of  incoming 
teaebera  "must  proceed  on  a  color-conscious 
basis  to  Insure  substantial  and  rapid  teacher 
Integration  In  every  school  " 

These  Draconian  pronouncements,  binding 
only  upon  the  DC  school  board.  Ironically 
wlU  have  relatively  little  Impact  here  The 
District's  schools  already  are  about  93  per- 
cent Negro.  Only  a  handful  of  white  pupils 
are  left  to  integrate  with  The  significance 
of  Judge  Wrights  decree  lies  in  its  potential 
application  to  other  cities  that  face  "de 
facto"  segregation  brought  about  by  housing 
patterns. 

In  25  years  of  covering  Federal  court.s  this 
correspondent  never  has  seen  an  opinion 
quite  like  this  one  The  thing  runs  on  for 
183  heavily  footnoted  pages  It  is  an  editorial. 
an  essay,  a  thesis,  a  panegyric  In  part.  It  is 
demagoguery:  "Everyone  agrees  that  educa- 
tion should  Include  the  opportunity  for  bl- 
raclal  experience  "  Running  through  the 
opinion  Is  a  waspish  animus  against  Wash- 
ington's School  Supt  Carl  F  Hansen.  Judge 
Wright's  tone  Is  not  the  tone  of  a  Judge,  but 
of  a  zealot,  a  fanatic  He  Is  a  man  obsessed 
He  will  achieve  equalitarlanlsm  by  the  force 
of  a  court  decree 

In  spinning  out  his  opinion.  Judge  Wright 
relies  primarily  upon  a  slender  thread  :n 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ' 
Using  the  reverse  English  devised  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  In  the  Boiling  case  13  years 
ago.  Judge  Wright  relies  also  upon  the 
commandment  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment that  "no  Slate"  shall  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  It 
was  "unthinkable."  said  Warren  In  this  for- 


mer D  C  school  segregation  case,  that  the 
Constitution  should  Impose  a  lesser  duty 
upon  the  Federal  government  than  on  the 
States. 

From  these  constitutional  roots,  the 
strange  fruit  flowers  It  Is  not  enough,  tn 
Judge  Wrights  view,  that  pupils  should  be 
treated  equally  Some  are  more  equai  than 
others  Therefore.  Negroes  and  "the  poor" 
are  constitutionally  entitled  to  "compensa- 
tory" treatment.  A  neighborhcKXl  school 
f)ohcy  may  have  some  advantages,  but 
Judge  Wright  Is  not  Impressed  by  them  As 
presently  administered,  the  District's  neigh- 
borhood school  policy  results  in  harm  to 
Negro  children  and  to  society" 

The  Judge  Is  especially  contemptuous  of 
the  feelings  and  sensitivities  of  the  white 
teachers  who  comprise  23  percent  of  the 
District  s  f.HCUlty  Their  personal  preferences 
be  damned:  they  must  be  shifted  around 
like  pawns  this  fall,  and  reassigned  wTlIy- 
nlUy  in  the  holy  name  of  Integration  Per- 
sonal prejudice  is  "heresay" — his  word — and 
should  not  be  condoned 

In  brief,  this  opinion  Is  the  outpouring 
of  a  despot  who  has  swallowed  emotional- 
ism and  regurgitated  law  Because  the 
court's  orders  are  embraced  by  the  District's 
predominantly  Negro  school  board.  It  Is  un- 
certain whether  the  case  will  be  appeal-Hl 
The  District  may  have  to  live  with  It.  The 
question  Is  What  other  cities  may  have  to 
live  with  It.  too? 


CASH   SUBSIDY   PAYMENTS   TO 
FARMERS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  on  June  19  and  again  on  July 
13,  1967.  I  included  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  farmers  who  had  received  cash  sub- 
sidy payments  in  exce.ss  of  $50,000. 

These  figures  were  obtained  from  a 
report  which  had  been  furnished  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
which  is  now  being  printed  as  an  official 
Senate  document. 

Since  those  remarks,  I  have  received 
complaints  from  four  farmers,  all  in  In- 
diana, that  the  payments  attributed  to 
them  were  in  error  I  immediately  for- 
warded their  complaints  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  has  con- 
firmed these  errors 

The  original  report  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  listed  the  farmers 
and  their  payments  as  follows: 
Mary  Jo  Hegarty.  Newport    (Vermil- 
lion County  1.   Ind    . $75,030 

Plneland    North  America    4823  Lima 
Road.  Fort   Wayne.  Allen  County, 

Ind - 68,325 

Interstate      Industrial      Park.      4823 

Lima  Road   Allen  County.  Ind 67,  820 

Dale     Armbruster,     rural     route     1. 

Woodburn.   Allen   County.    Ind...     67  820 

A  reexamination  by  the  Department 
confirms  that  Mrs  Hegarty.  instead  of 
receiving  $75,030  in  1966,  only  received 
$42,649,  $d,061  of  which  was  paid  to  her 
personally  and  $34,588  was  paid  to 
Maurice  Hegarty  as  an  agent. 

Pinelands,  North  America,  instead  of 
receiving  $68,325  in  1966  as  originally 
reported,  received  $9,794. 

Interstate  Industrial  Park,  instead  of 
receiving  $67,820  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had 
received  only  $1,516 

Mr  Dale  Armbruster  had  received  but 
$5,084  Instead  of  the  $67,800  as  was  orig- 
inally reported  by  the  Department. 


I  am  forwarding  copies  of  the  Depart- 
ment's letters  confirming  these  errors 
and  their  explanation  thereon  to  each  of 
the  individuals  mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  human 
errors  do  happen,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  all  four  errors  developed  in  the 
Indiana  ofiBce;  and  I  am  suRpesting  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reex- 
amine the  qualifications  of  the  staff  that 
IS  administering  this  program  in  that 
area. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such  glaring 
errors,  and  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  had  these  payments  not  been 
published  and  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  individuals  Involved,  these  larger 
amounts  would  have  automatically  been 
reported  to  the  Treasury  Department  as 
income  to  each  party  named,  and  they 
would  have  been  in  trouble  i^ith  the 
Treasury  Department  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes  on  something  they  iiad  not 
received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  two  letters  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  calling 
these  errors  to  their  attention,  followed 
by  the  two  replies,  with  enclosures,  from 
the  Department  dated  July  13.  1967, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Watnington.  DC.  June  28. 1967. 
Hun    Orville  L   Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department   of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Recently  I  re- 
Cfived  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
a  report  listing  all  names,  addresses,  and 
total  payments  of  $25,000  or  more  made 
under  the  ASCS  Programs  (excluding  price 
support  loans)    for  the  year   1966 

In    the    listing    for   the   state   of    Indiana 
Parke  County,  there  appears  the  following 
■  Mary      Jo      Hegarty,      Newport,      Indiana. 
$75,030." 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hegariy 
that  this  figure  Is  in  error;  however,  she 
refers  to  payments  "In  my  own  name  "  and 
I  am  wondering  If  this  total  represents  ac- 
cumulative payments  that  accrued  to  her 
In  her  own  name  and  perhaps  In  the  name  of 
an  estate,  trust,  etc..  In  which  she  is  tlje 
primary  beneficiary. 

I    would    appreciate    your    checking    this 
with   your   records   and   advising   me. 
■yours  sincerely, 

John  J,  Williams. 

Department  or  AGRicm-TUHE, 
Washington.  DC,  July  13,  1967 
Hon   John  J   Williams, 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Se.nator  Williams:  We  have  Investi- 
gated the  amount  of  ASCS  payments  made 
in  1966  to  Mrs  Mary  Jo  Hegarty.  as  you  re- 
quested In  your  letter  of  June  28. 

Mrs  Hegarty  received  the  following  pay- 
ments: 


Stale 

County 

Amount 

As               As 
personal  i      agent 

Indunj 

Do       

Ptrke 

Vtrmiliion ... 
do 

S463              VH 
1*710          33.  «3 

Itlinots 

388 

Tots)      

8.061           34.!« 

Totil  ot  all 

42.649 

1 
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Mrs.  Hegarty  received  payments  as  agent 
for  the  Harvey  Estate,  as  well  its  payment* 
In  her  own  name  as  shown  In  the  table 
above. 

We  regret  that  an  error  wa«  made  In  the 
computer  center  In  summarizing  the  data  In 
this  case  and  showing  It  Incorrectly  as 
t75,030. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  R.  Hoches, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


VS.  Senatk, 
Washington.  DC,  June  2S,  1967. 
Hon,  (Xtille  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Since  my  earlier 
correspondence  of  today  I  have  received  a 
call  from  the  press  In  Indiana  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  three  additional  people  in  that 
state  who  have  likewise  claimed  that  the 
payments  which  they  were  alleged  to  have 
received  in  your  most  recent  report  of  the 
payments  of  $25,000  or  more  made  under  the 
ASCS  Programs  (excluding  price  support 
loans)  for  1966  are  in  error. 

I  have  checked  the  Congressional  Record 
with  the  listing  as  furnished  by  your  De- 
partment, and  they  are  the  same.  Those 
complaining  and  the  amounts  they  were 
alleged  to  have  received  are  as  follows: 

Pinelands,  North  America,  4823  Lima 
Road,  Fort  Wayne,  Allen  County, 
Ind.    $68,325 

Dale  Armbruster,  rural  route  1, 
Woodbtu-n,  Allen  County,  Ind 67,820 

Interstate  Industrial  Park.  4823 
Lima  road.  Allen  County,  Ind 67,820 

Will  you  please  have  these  figures  either 
verified  or  the  error  explained. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Department   or  Acricultcre, 

Washington,  DC,  July  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

i;.S   Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  After  we  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  June  28,  1967.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Beach,  Deputy  Administrator.  Management, 
ASCS.  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Moppert  of  Hoffman,  Moppert  & 
Solomon,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Port  Wayne, 
Indiana,  raising  the  same  questions  which 
you  had  regarding  the  payments  to  Pine- 
lands,  North  America;  Dale  Armbruster;  and. 
Interstate  Industrial  Park,  all  of  Allen 
County,  Indiana. 

For  your  information  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Beach's  replies  to  Mr.  Moppert 
dated  July  7  and  July  10. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thom.as  R.  Hughes. 
Eiecutire  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

(Enclosures  ) 

U.S.    DePARTME.NT    of    ACRICtrLTtTRE, 

AcRicT-LTfRAL  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  DC,  July  7,  1967. 
Mr.  Edward  J   Moppert.  Jr., 
Hoffman,  Moppert  &  Solomon,  Attorneys  at 
Law.    Anthony    Wayne    Bank    Building, 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Dear   Mr.   Moppert:    This  is   In   confirma- 
tion of  our  telephone  discussions  regarding 
the   payments   made   In   calendar   year   1966 
under   ASCS   programs   to  Pinelands,  North 
America;     Interstate    Industrial    Park;     and 
Dile  Armbruster,  all  headquartered  In  Allen 
County.  Indiana. 

A  follow-up  of  the  steps  In  the  process  of 
producing  the  payment  lists  which  were 
published  shows  that  errors  were  made  In 
transcribing  county  payment  reports  to  the 
input  data  used  In  the  computer  operations. 


Ck>rrect  payment*  were: 

Interstate  Industrial  Park $1,  518 

Dale   Armbruster 6,  084 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  verify  the 
correct  amount  of  payments  to  Pinelands, 
North  America.  Since  they  have  operations 
In  several  counties  and  States,  this  compli- 
cates the  problem. 

We  regret  that  the  errors  occurred  but  are 
sxu-e  that  you  understand  the  many  mis- 
takes possible  when  several  million  individ- 
ual payments  had  to  be  visually  considered, 
the  cases  possibly  involving  total  payments 
of  over  $5,000  typed,  and  all  having  to  be  fed 
Into  a  computer  for  selection  and  grouping 
by  payees,  regardless  of  the  number  of  local- 
ities In  which  some  may  have  Interests.  The 
results  produced  more  than  7,000  individuals 
whose  names  and  total  payments  then  had 
to  be  printed  and  summarized  by  the 
computer. 

As  soon  as  we  have  verified  data  to  report 
for  Pinelands,  North  America,  we  will  Inform 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  P.  Beach, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Management. 

JlTLY  10,  1967. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Moppert,  Jr., 
Hoffman,    Moppert    &    Solomon,    Attorneys 
at  Law,  Anthony  Wayne  Bank  Building, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Dear  Mr.  Moppext:  This  is  In  further  con- 
firmation of  our  discussion  on  the  telephone 
on  July  7,  regarding  ASCS  program  payments 
to  "Pinelands,  North  America." 

Our  check  Indicates  that  total  payments  of 
$9,794  were  made  in  1966  to  Pinelands  in  the 
following  counties  and  States : 
Indiana: 

De  Kalb  Co $403 

Marlon  Co 505 

Grant   Co.— 1,310 

Porter  Co 1,738 

Allen  Co 3,973 

Michigan:  Jackson  Co 1,865 

Total 9, 794 

The  payment  of  $68,325  listed  in  the 
machine  print-outs  we  fiunished  Senator 
Williams,  and  which  were  the  basis  for  the 
list  he  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
was  In  error  due  to  a  mis-read  by  the  scanner. 
We  regret  the  Inconvenience  this  error  has 
caused. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  P.  Beach, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Management. 


THE  CURE  FOR  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Sydney 
J.  Harris,  In  a  recent  column,  has  offered 
some  constructive  remarks  and  Insights 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
we  face  from  communism.  His  point  of 
view  is  that  which  I  have  long  since  held, 
one  which  stresses  the  necessity  for  a 
positive  approach  rather  than  the  nega- 
tive attitude  Indicated  by  the  common 
phrase  "antl-Communlst." 

It  is  not  enough,  as  Mr.  Harris  notes, 
to  be  against — the  problem  lies  In  the 
conditions  which  breed  communism. 
Those  conditions  include,  In  Mr.  Harris' 
list,  injustice,  bigotry,  starvation,  Igno- 
rance, disease  and  poverty.  Communism 
Is  "a  creed  of  despair  more  than  of  hope," 
and  Its  appeal  Is  to  those  who  have  noth- 
ing to  lose.  We  need  a  positive  approach, 
to  regard  communism  in  Its  true  light  as 
a  symptom,  not  as  a  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  taken  from  the 


Louisville  Times  of  July  11,  may  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How    To    Fight    Communism:     Attack    the 

World's   Ills 

(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

Chicago. — Writing  in  the  Catholic  publi- 
cation. Commonweal,  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien 
says  in  a  brief  paragraph  what  needs  to  be 
read  and  reflected  upon  by  every  responsible 
citizen  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain: 

"The  problem  of  our  age  is  not  how  to 
stop,  fight  or  eradicate  communism.  It  Is  how 
to  cope  with  its  challenges  and  Its  appeals  In 
such  a  way  that  the  competing  systems  on 
the  planet  may  produce  more  benefits  to 
mankind  than  threats  and  suffering." 

And  this  is  what  most  dedicated  anti-Com- 
munists are  not  able  to  see— ttiat  It  is  not 
enough  today  to  be  against;  and  that  If  com- 
munism were  utterly  wiped  off  the  earth,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  huge  problems  of 
Injustice,  bigotry,  starvation,  ignorance, 
disease  and  poverty. 

All  these  existed  long  before  communism 
and  will  continue  long  after  It  has  been 
eradicated — unless  we  are  able  to  help  the 
whole  world  move  Into  the  20th  century. 
In  this  affluent  technological  age,  people  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  their  status  or 
deprivation  as  an  act  of  God  or  fateful  ne- 
cessity. They  want  a  chance  at  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  nothing  is  going  to 
stop  them. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  that  our 
system  works  relatively  well  for  us.  If  It 
won't  work  well  for  them,  they  won't  want 
It.  We  have  to  show  how  our  particular  fusion 
of  capitalism  and  democracy  can  pull  them 
out  of  the  mire — and  If  it  can't,  they  will 
turn  to  some  other  socio-economic  mix. 

Communism  Is  appealing  only  to  people 
who  see  no  other  way  out.  It  is  a  creed  of 
despair  more  than  of  hope;  a  goal  for  those 
who  feel  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  The  best 
way  to  "fight"  It  Is  by  helping  them  get 
something  to  lose,  by  giving  them  a  real  stake 
In  society. 

What  is  stupid  about  the  passionate  right- 
wingers  Is  regarding  communism  as  a  cause. 
Instead  of  a  symptom.  It  Is  a  symptom  of  a 
deep  malaise  In  the  social  organism;  and  If 
Marx  had  never  been  born,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  communism  had  not  been 
formulated,  they  would  still  be  the  same 
agitation  and  unrest  under  a  different  name. 

You  don't  cure  measles  by  rubbing  off 
the  spots,  and  you  don't  eliminate  the  pro- 
found disturbances  In  a  social  order  by  get- 
ting rid  of  the  revolutionaries.  If  the  causes 
remain,  the  symptoms  will  reappear,  In  even 
more  virulent  form.  This  Is  an  obvious  truth 
that  despots  and  doctrinaires  of  both  left  and 
right  cannot  seem  to  grasp. 


THE     NORTH     CAROLINA     MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  29, 
1967,  Asa  T.  Spauldlng.  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Durham,  made  a  speech  before 
the  Durham  Klwanls  Club  In  which  he 
portrayed  in  eloquent  words  the  history 
of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  life  Insurance  company 
In  the  world  organized  and  operated  by 
Negroes.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Spauldlng  is 
one  of  North  Carolina's  and  the  Nation's 
outstanding  citizens.  As  appears  from  Mr. 
Spauldlng's  speech,  the  late  C.  C.  Spauld- 
lng, who  served  for  a  time  as  the  presi- 
dent of  this  great  insurance  company. 
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waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  company 
On  one  occasion,  the  late  C  C  Spauld- 
Ing  made  a  statement  of  a  fundamental 
truth,  which  all  Americans  would  do  well 
to  remember.  He  said : 

Elquallty  Is  a  thing  which  should  not  be 
demanded,  because  it  cannot  be  granted.  It 
haa  to  be  earned  No  Utopian  dreamer  can 
achieve  It  for  another  man  You  can  t  drink 
from  tbe  aprlng  high  on  the  mountain  unless 
you  climb  for  the  water  If  the  Negro  wants 
equality,  except  for  opportunity  he  must  pay 
for  It.  and  the  unalterable  price  is  character 
and  achievement. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  character 
and  achievements,  the  organizers  and  op- 
erators of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co  have  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  have  made 
the  company  an  organization  known 
throughout  America  and  In  lands  beyond 
the  seas  as  a  life  Insurance  company 
whose  Integrity  prompts  It  to  meet  every 
obligation  and  whose  financial  resources 
enable  It  to  do  so 

The  sacrifices  and  endeavors  leading 
to  these  things  are  well  expressed  In  Mr 
Spaulding's  speech  to  the  Klwanis  Club 
of  Durham.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NoiTH  Cakolzna  Mvtcal  Lite  I.vsur.*.sce  Co 

*W0    THE    Dl-RHAM     C'jMMUNrTV 

Pormer  Mayor  E^■ans,  Offlc-ers  and  Members 
of  the  Durham  Klwanis  Club,  and  Fellow 
Citizens: 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  address  you 
today,  and  being  asked  to  talk  about  North 
Carolina  Mutu.U  Life  In.surance  Company; 
for  Its  roots  go  down  deep  in  the  Durham 
Community,  and  it  and  Durh.un  have  grown 
together.  And  what  has  helped  one  has 
helped  the  other 

When  the  Company  was  organized  here 
almort  sixty-nine  years  ago,  Durham  was  a 
rather  small  community  and  our  race  waa 
less  than  forty  years  from  slavery  The  peo- 
ple up<m  whom  the  Company  was  built 
during  the  early  years  were  inexperienced  In 
business;  and  the  major  portion  was  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  Illiterate,  supersti- 
tious, and  suspicious  The  evidences  of  need 
were  everywhere  Furthermore,  the  Negro 
mortality  rate  was  so  high — they  were  dying 
so  fast — that  many  people  were  predicting 
that  the  "Negro  problem  in  America"  would 
soon  "solve  itself  by  the  Negro  race  dying 
out."  These  were  not  such  gix>d  prophets,  nor 
did  they  show  great  wisdom  by  neglecting  the 
problems. 

THE    riRST    CRISIS 

The  first  year  of  the  Company's  operations 
was  so  discouraging  that  five  of  the  original 
seven  organizers  withdrew  The  remaining 
two  were  not  "qiUtlers."  even  though  the  Idea 
of  Negroes  attempting;  "to  run  a  life  Insur- 
ance company"  was  not  only  openly  ques- 
tioned, but  was  ridicuied 

When  the  first  death  claim  of  forty  dollars 
created  a  crisis  because  there  was  no  money 
In  the  treasury.  John  Merrick  and  Dr.  A  M. 
Moore,  with  the  general  manager,  the  late 
C.  C.  Spauldlng.  contributing  his  only  twen- 
ty-nine cents,  took  the  balance  of  the  forty 
dollars  out  of  their  pockets  so  that  the 
claim  might  be  paid  and  the  faith  of  the 
decetued  policyholder  in  the  Company 
vindicated. 

rUXNOS  IN  THE  WHITE  COMMUNITY 

Fortunately  for  the  Company.  Its  orga- 
nizers and  early  builders  had  friends  In  the 
whit.-  community  who  were  successful  busi- 


ne.ssmen.  and  who  were  anxious  to  see  them 
succeed  and.  therefore,  freely  advised  and 
encouraged  them  when  such  advice  and  en- 
couragement were  so  much  needed  and 
meaningful  Efforts  to  maintain  channels  of 
communication  and  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  the  races  has  been  traditional 
with  the  management  of  the  Company  dur- 
ing Its  entire  history 

Although  there  have  been  times  when  the 
Durham  climate  and  environment  have  not 
been  as  favorable  toward  and  for  the  Com- 
pany and  Its  personnel  as  we  might  have 
wished  we  have  always  believed  th;it  through 
the  contributions  which  Ihe  Company  and 
lis  personnel  would  make  to  the  commumty. 
these  conditions  could  and  would  improve, 
and  both  would  be  the  better  for  it  This  we 
have  seen  happen  My  presence  here  today 
Is  one  indication  of  it 

R  McCantj  Andrews.  In  the  book  John 
Memck.  A   Biographical   Sketch,  says 

"One  of  the  most  Important  and  practical 
results  that  have  followed  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
has  been  the  tempering  of  race  relations  " 
He  continues  "But  the  Company  has  gone 
further  than  merely  to  attempt  to  keep  rela- 
tions between  the  races  friendly  in  North 
Carolina.  It  his  always  Instructed  Its  em- 
ployees everywhere  ,  .  that  cooperation  and 
mutual  friendliness  of  the  races  Is  the  great 
hope  for  the  development  of  the  South." 

NEGRO   PATRIOTISM 

In  the  May  10.  1918  Issue  of  the  State  Jour- 
nal Of  Raleigh.  North  Carolina.  In  an  edi- 
torial under  the  caption  "Colored  People 
with  Heads  Up.    Is  the  following 

"Secretary  Mc.^doo  has  acknowledged  the 
♦  100,00000  subscription  of  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  by  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  and 
Provident  Association  of  Durham  by  de- 
ckirlng  that  The  Treasury  Depiirtnient  has 
never  received  a  more  substantial  expression 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  Negro  race  In  the 
South  than  evidenced  in  this  sutjscrlptlon. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  subscription  In 
Government  securities  ever  t<iken  by  a  com- 
pany Comprised  of  the  Negro  race  This  In- 
surance company  reflects  somewhat  the 
sentiment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  in 
the  South  as  it  operates  In  most  of  the 
Southern  Slates"  The  editorial  continued: 
"Secretary  McAdoo  is  a  Southern  man  and 
his  tribute  to  the  colored  people  may  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  any  timid  white  man 
who  would  deny  to  them  any  of  the  credit 
for  the  large  things  they  so  often  do  A  sub- 
st,intlal  expre.ssion  of  patriotism.'  Mr  Mc- 
Adoo calls  It;  more  substance  to  It  than  ever 
made  by  the  race,  perhaps,  but  It  Is  as 
spiritual  a  contribution  as  any  race  or  in- 
dividual has  made" 

NORTH    CAROLINA    MfTVAI. —  THE    POLICY- 
HOLDERS'   COMPANY 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company — a  Mutual"  Company — Is  the 
poilcvholders'  company.  It  is  totally  owned 
by  them  It  is  something  in  which  they  can 
take  pride  in  calling  their  own  and  through 
which  they  make  a  contribution  to  our 
American  way  of  life  and  provide  convincing 
evidence  that  Negrt^es  can  and  will  make 
worthwhile  accomplishments  when  given  the 
chance 

A    STAKE    IN     AMERICA 

Through  the  accumulated  nickels,  dimes, 
and  dollars  of  a  minority  ethnic  group 
which,  for  nearly  one-hundred  years,  has 
had  to  survive  largely  upon  the  economic 
crurnbs  of  this  country,  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  stake 
in  America  through  the  Company's  more 
than  ninety-million  dollars  in  assets. 

Through  mortgage  loans,  the  Company 
h.is  helped  a  struggling  people  to  become 
homeowners.  finance  businesses.  build 
churches  and  schools,  acquire  other  prop- 
erties, and  otherwise  become  self-respecting, 


first-cliiss  citizens  Through  Its  purch^ise  of 
st<x-ks  and  t>onds,  It  has  helped  finance  our 
federal  and  state  governments  and  political 
sulxlivlsions  thereof,  state  turnpikes,  schools, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  housing  projects, 
trancontinental  and  connecting  railroads, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  power. 
light  and  gas  companies  serving  forty-eight 
states  of  the  United  States  and  parts  of 
Canada,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  Indus- 
trial corp<iratlons.  as  well  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  other  governmental  agencies. 
These  represent  only  a  part  of  the  Negro's 
St  ike  in  .America  and  of  his  Company's  ef- 
forts to  help  make  America  a  belter  place 
for  all. 

THE    Ol'RHAM    COMMITNITY 

Furthermore,  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
h.is  always  striven  to  be  a  good,  responsible 
citizen  of  the  Durham  community  and  to 
partlclpiite  in  all  possible  efforts  to  Improve 
It  The  construction  of  Its  new  home  office 
building  at  Mutual  Plaza  Is  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  Its  pride  and  confidence  In  the 
community  and  In  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  the  area  The  Company  has 
a  total  Inve.sttnent  In  the  Durham  .-uea  of 
more  than  ^951  million  It  paid  In  city 
and  county  wxes  last  year  on  real  estate 
a  total  of  8102  007  00  Its  total  Income  for 
1966  exceeded  $23  660.000  00.  and  It  disbursed 
more  than  $2.103  067  in  the  Durhiun  area 
This  helped  to  enrich  the  economy  of  the 
area. 

The  Company  provides  employment  for 
275  pe<jple  in  its  home  ofBce  and  40  In  Its 
Durham  district  office.  The  combined  pay- 
roll for  the  home  office  and  Durham  district 
personnel  for  1966  was  $1.738.746  00.  This 
also  provided  employment  and  supixirt  for 
others  In   many  occupations. 

The  employees  are  good  citizens  who  sup- 
port the  Commercial,  civic,  educational  and 
religious  life  of  the  community  Reports 
received  from  sixty-two  of  them  reveal  that 
they  own  real  estate  and  cars  valued  at 
$1.600.000  00.  and  that  they  paid  in  city 
and  county  taxes  In  1966  approximately 
$20,000  00.* 

THE    LARGER    SIGNIFICANCE 

Tlie  larger  significance  of  North  Carolina 
Mutual  in  America  and  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  the  world's  progress  cannot  be  meas- 
ured solely  in  terms  of  money  value  Its  con- 
tr.bullons  have  been  inspirational  and  social 
as  well  as  economic.  It  has  stimulated  deeper 
and  wider  faith  In  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  Negro  leaders.  It  opened  "the  door  of  hope  " 
to  young  Negro  men  and  women  of  aspira- 
tion when  other  doors  now  open  were  closed 
to  them,  and  caused  this  door  to  swing  wider 
and  wider  on  its  hinges  as  the  surging 
stream  of  young  humanity  swept  across  Its 
threshold  And  herein  lies  the  quintessence 
of  the  merit  which  must  be  the  basis  for 
whatever  value  the  future  historian  shall 
place  upon  it.  Any  evaluation  of  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States  must  be  determined  by  the 
effect  It  has  had  upon  his  status  and  upon 
race  relations  and  International  relations 
Members  of  the  Company's  official  staff  have 
served,  and  continue  to  serve,  on  local,  state. 
and  national  boards,  councils  and  commis- 
sions; and  on  foreign  missions  and  delega- 
tions as  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

ATTRACTS    NATIONAL    ATTENTION     TO    DURHAM 
COMMUNITY 

Because  of  what  North  Carolina  Mutual 
symbolizes,  and  Its  various  public  relations 
and  extra-curricular  activities.  It  has  been 
an  instrumentality  for  repteatedly  focusing 
national  and  international  attention  on  the 
Durham  community. 
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•The  questionnaires  were  circulated  on 
Jtine  23.  and  62  were  returned  In  time  for 
inclusion  here. 


Through  Its  handling  of  Shaw  Univer- 
sity's public  affairs  program  for  over  eleven 
years,  it  has  brought  to  Durliam  and  exposed 
to  the  Durham  community,  one  at  a  time, 
between  70  and  100  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  Nation,  and  several  foreign  countries; 
thev,  In  turn,  liave  carried  the  news  of  Dur- 
ham to  all  parts  of  the  Country  and  many 
foreign  lands. 

arOICATION  OF  OUR  NEW  HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 

In  the  January  1967  Ebony  'Progress  Re- 
port for  1966."  the  dedication  of  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual's  new  liome  office  building  was 
singled  out  as  the  "biggest  1966  event"  in  the 
Negro  business  world;  and  the  December  1966 
Issue  of  Fortune  Includes  this  building 
among  its  "ten  best  buildings  in  the  United 
States"  for  1966.  and  say.";:  "It  Is  likely  that 
you  will  never  sec  a  collection  of  architec- 
tural landmarks  made  in  tliis  mold  again." 
In  other  words,  the  building  stands  as  an 
eloquent  witness  to  the  indomitable  determi- 
nation of  a  people  to  win  its  way  in  Ameri- 
can life  with  diiinlty  and  honor. 

Because  of  what  It  symbolizes,  govern- 
ment, education,  the  communications  media, 
business,  indu.';try.  labor,  literature  and  the 
arts,  the  professions,  religion,  and  sports 
cooperated  in  its  dedication.  This  was  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  togetherness 
on  all  levels.  Five  American,  one  FYench  and 
one  Swedish  magazine  have  carried  articles 
on  our  building. 

The  dedication  activities  began  on  April 
1 — the  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Company's  commencing  business — with  a 
symposium  on  "The  Negro  in  the  American 
Economy  "  with  forty  outstanding  leaders  and 
authorities  In  their  respectve  fields  partici- 
pating as  panelists  in  the  eight  seminars  con- 
ducted during  the  first  day. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  "John  Brown's 
Body  "  was  presented  by  the  Durham  Theatre 
Guild  from  March  28  through  April  1. 

SPEAKERS    OF    NATIONAL    STATtJHE 

The  opening  keynote  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  luncheon  address  was  given 
by  the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  banquet  address  was  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

On  Saturday.  April  2.  the  unveiling  of  state 
seals  was  by  oflicials  of  the  respective  states 
In  which  the  Company  operates.  The  dedi- 
catory address  was  by  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  "Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  more  than  flve-thousand  persons 
In  attendance  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
across  the  nation,  and  representatives  ol 
foreign  governments. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  by  Miss  Lois 
Price.  Soprano,  North  Carolina  College's 
Music  Department,  and  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  Band,  North  Carolina  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  CWO-W4,  Millard  P.  Burt,  Di- 
rector. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  commended  the 
Company  for  the  Inspiration  and  example  It 
has  given  America,  and  for  having  "opened 
its  doors  to  the  visitors  and  the  Internes 
from  emerging  nations  of  Africa."  saying: 

"This  Is  why  today  .  .  .  you  and  your  great 
Insurance  company  have  been  honored  by 
our  government  for  your  service  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  these  friends  from  other  lands  who 
came  here  to  see  and  learn  your  procedures 
and  your  techniques  were  the  better  for  It — 
and,  even  more  important,  perhaps,  they 
were  able  to  take  heart  from  your  capacity 
to  start  from  small  beginnings,  to  overcome 
unbelievable  great  hardships  and  dlfflcultles, 
and  to  reach  your  present  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  Your  achievements  offer  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  business  ability,  the  finan- 
cial and  Investment  skills,  the  prudence  and 
the  integrity  that  American  Negroes  can 
bring  to  the  business  community,  ae  well  as 
to  the  larger  society." 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  In  his  ad- 
dress, referred  to  the  dedication  as  "a  proud 
moment  for  the  citizens  of  Durham,  for 
North  Carolinians,  for  Southerners,  and  for 
all  Americans — especially  for  our  Negro  citi- 
zens. For  we  dedicate  here  today  a  house  that 
they  built.  And  from  the  beginning  they  built 
their  house  upon  a  rock." 

The  Secretary  continued : 

"This  great  company  hte  been  tested,  it 
has  weathered  two  world  wars,  a  major  de- 
pression, numerous  recessions,  and  worst  of 
all,  prejudice  and  discrimination  as  ancient 
as  civilization  Itself.  It  not  only  has  weath- 
ered every  storm  and  overcome  every  handi- 
cap, but  each  time,  It  has  emerged  stronger 
than  ever  . .  ." 

He  added: 

"It  was  built  through  the  faith  of  the 
policyholders  no  less  than  through  the  faith 
of  the  active  workers  In  this  organization." 

Secretary  Connor  concluded: 

"So  we  meet  here  today  to  honor  those  who 
are  serving  their  fellow  man  and  the  Nation 
through  this  great  business  organization.  .  .  . 
When  there  was  little  opportunity,  they 
made  opportunity. 

"When  there  was  little  hope  In  the  world, 
they  found  abundant  hope  In  their  hearts. 

"When  there  was  little  faith  In  their  abil- 
ity, they  developed  faith  In  themselves. 

"These  people  and  this  Company  are  a 
symbol  before  all  the  world  of  what  free 
men  and  free  institutions  can  do  in  a  free 
democratic  society.  They  have  added  not 
only  to  the  stature  of  America  in  the  world 
community  of  nations,  they  have  added  to 
the  stature  of  the  human  race.  Man  can 
stand  taller  for  their  actions." 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  In  his  banquet 
address  In  the  Great  Hall,  Union  Building  of 
Duke  University,  and  a  policyholder  of  the 
Company,  said: 

"I  make  no  apology  for  speaking  of  hous- 
ing and  government  participation  therein 
on  this  occasion. 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  It  was  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany which  was  unique  among  Negro  busi- 
nesses in  recognizing  the  Importance  and 
significance  of  FHA  insured  and  GI  Guar- 
anteed Mortgages.  In  the  mid-forties,  75% 
of  such  underwritten  mortgages  by  govern- 
ment, held  by  Negro-controlled  enterprises, 
were  In  the  portfolio  of  this  Insurance  com- 
pany .  .  .  there  have  been  scores  of  instances 
when  no  other  source  of  mortgage  money 
was  available  to  a  Negro  family  that  was 
moving  Into  an  area  where  Negroes  had  not 
lived  before  .  .  ." 

DEDICATION    COVERAGE 

The  coverage  of  the  dedication  activities 
by  all  the  news  media — local,  national  and 
International — was  extensive.  Within  two 
weeks  after  the  dedication,  we  received  in- 
formation from  Africa  that  a  full  account 
was  reported  there  over  the  Voice  of  America. 

In  addition  to  our  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional press  and  the  wire  services,  television 
networks  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC,  and  radio  sta- 
tions WDNC.  WLLE,  WAAP,  WSRC,  and  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  television  stations 
WPMY,  WRAL,  WSOC.  WTVD  and  WUNC 
gave  it  coverage. 

State  Senator  Volt  Gllmore  referred  to  the 
dedication  as  "a  high  point  In  North  Car- 
olina history." 

The  favorably  projected  images  of  the 
Company  and  the  Durham  community  by 
the  dedication  activities  have  facilitated 
bringing  new  tenants  to  the  Company  and 
to  the  community,  with  others  to  follow.  At 
this  point,  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  the 
Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others, 
for  their  cooperation  and  etTorts  In  our  be- 
half. 

A   FAR    CKT 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  those  early  days  m  the 
Company's  history  to  this  day.  It  made  it 
because  resident  In  Its  was  The  Power  to 
Become.  One  of  Ood's  greatest  gifts  to  man 


is  the  power  to  become.  And  so  today,  the 
Company  ranks  in  the  upper  lO^c,  in  assets 
owned,  of  the  more  than  1500  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies  operating  In  the 
United  States,  even  though  it  operates  in  only 
eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  its  operations  lieretofore  have  been  more 
or  less  limited  to  the  Negro  race  because  of 
the  mores,  customs,  and  traditions  of  its  ter- 
ritory. I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  tlie 
picture  is  now  changing.  We  have  ■white 
policyholders  right  here  in  Durham,  and 
some  of  our  largest  policyholders  in  the  state 
are  white. 

FULL    OF    THE    FAITH 

For  North  Carolina  Mutual  to  have  been 
able  not  only  to  survive,  but  also  to  thrive  for 
the  jxist  sixty-eight  years,  under  some  of 
the  most  adverse  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  any  business,  is  a  tribute  to  its 
successive  generations  of  policyholders  and 
management,  and  provides  our  greatest  as- 
surances as  to  its  future  possibilities.  Its 
management  recognizes  that  there  are  diffi- 
cult times  ahead  and  that  many  new  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made,  but  this  is 
nothing  new;  and  Just  as  management  has 
met  successfully  the  challenges  of  the  past, 
it  will  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  future. 
If  necessary,  it  will  again  "make  bricks  with- 
out straw."  and  continue  to  convert  ob- 
stacles into  "stepping  stones,"  for  it  is  full 
of  the  faith  that  the  dark  past  has  taught  us. 
And  we  face  the  future  unafraid. 


RETIREMENT  OF  TIMOTHY  J. 
MURPHY 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Connecticut's  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants has  recently  retired.  Timothy  J. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  was  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  for  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. I  appointed  Tim  Murphy  to  this 
most  important  post  during  my  term  as 
Governor.  He  was  reappointed  by  Gov. 
John  Dempsey.  Mr.  Murphy  served  the 
State  and  its  people  well  and  with 
distinction.  The  quality  of  his  service  is 
well  explained  in  an  editorial  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  July  12,  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tim  Murphy  Leaves  the  State  Service 

For  the  past  12  years  that  State  Public 
Works  Department  has  been  under  the 
watchful  admlnistra'tion  of  Timothy  J. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Hartford.  He  came  to  the  state 
service  after  more  than  20  years  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Originally  named  by 
former  Governor  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff,  Com- 
missioner Murphy  has  been  appointed  and 
reappointed  by  Governor  Dempsey. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Tim  Mvirphy,  as  every- 
body calls  him,  passed  the  word  to  the 
proper  authorities  that  he  would  like  to  re- 
tire. He  was  urged  to  stay  on  until  the  ad- 
ministration could  find  a  successor  with 
qualifications  and  credentials  as  high  as 
those  Commissioner  Murphy  exhibited.  Tues- 
day Governor  Dempsey  found  his  man — 
Charles  L.  Sweeney  of  Danbury,  who  served 
as  Tim  Murphy's  deputy  from  1955  to  1965. 

A  big,  burly,  hard-headed  and  hard-fisted 
man.  Commissioner  Murphy  has  served  his 
state  well  in  the  dozen  years  he  has  been  on 
the  Job.  As  Governor  Dempsey  succinctly  put 
it  in  announcing  Mr.  Murphy's  retirement 
on  July  28,  he  has  performed  his  Job  "in  out- 
standing fashion."  'When  Commissioner 
Murphy  took  over  12  years  ago,  the  Public 
Works  Department  had  $10  million  in  con- 
struction work.  He  leaves  to  Mr.  Sweeney  a 
department    that   has    a   $250-mllUon    con- 
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Btructlon  assignment  \n  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  on  July  1. 

At  67.  Tim  Murphy  can  move  Into  retire- 
ment with  the  appreciation  of  the  state  for 
a  massive  task  well  done. 


THREAT   TO    U.S.   SECURITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  from  tiie  Arizona  Daily  Star  of 
Sunday.  July  9.  1967,  relating'  to  recently 
negotiated  treaties  InvoUins  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  editorial  points  out  there  Is 
great  danger  In  our  recognition  of  Pan- 
ama's sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
without  the  restriction  In  the  existing 
treaty  which  specifically  spells  out  the 
rights  of  the  U;iited  Slates  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Although  the  details  of  the  treaty 
have  not  been  made  public,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  reports  which  have 
leaked  out  show  that  the  United  States 
is  pursuing  almost  the  same  course  as 
that  followed  by  the  Briti-.h  in  abdicat- 
ing the  Suez  Canal. 

I  for  one  Intend  ti  carefully  consider 
the  effect  of  these  treaties  on  this  coun- 
try's security  and  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  do  likewise. 

I  ask  unanimnus  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llie  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sttvz  Srrs  a  DANGrRoua  Precedent 
(ByWUlUimR  Mathewa) 
The  p«ople  the  world  over  are  bein?  given 
ft  practical  demonstnitton  of  the  astonishing 
value  of  great  man-made  waterways  like  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  hie  of  the  world  The  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  by  Biups  sunk  during  the 
Arab-Iaraell  War  h.is  held  up  delivery  of 
American  grain  to  Indl.i,  while  the  Brltljih 
are  preparing  for  .i  long  sle^e  Imposed  by  the 
loss  of  the  canal  f^r  oil  tankers  Soviet  sup- 
plies for  North  Vtettjam  have  to  be  rerout«>d 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  threau  to  bar 
American  and  British  shipping  on  the  false 
charges  of  aiding  Israel  constitute  another 
act  where  reckless  and  false  charges  can  be 
used  by  an  Irrespon.slble  proprietor  of  suca 
a  public  waterway  to  harm  those  It  hates. 

This  Is  a  timely  record  that  should  receive 
the  attention  of  Cungres-s  in  Washington  a-s 
well  aa  the  highest  offlcl.-ila  in  the  Executive 
establlstunent.  As  news  continues  lo  leak  out 
about  the  new  treaties  being  negotiated  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  It  appears  more 
and  more  that  Washington  Is  following  a 
diplomatic  path  similar  to  the  one  Britain 
followed  In  abiUcatlng  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Plrat,  we  are  allowing  i  treaty  favorable  to 
the  Interests  of  the  entire  world  to  be  abro- 
gated, by  a  new  one  that  sets  up  a  plan  of 
dual  management  of  tlie  pre-^ent  Panama 
Canal,  thus  dlvid.ag  responsibility  A  sec- 
ond treaty  will  provide  for  surveying  and 
building  a  sea-'.evel  canal  across  Panama. 
American  military  personnel  will  remain  to 
protect  the  safety  of   txth  canal.s. 

The  British  had  troops  protecting  the  Suez 
Canal.  At  the  Insistent  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bgypt.  the>-  were  withdrawn  a 
few  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Next  caooe  July  26.  1956.  when  Nasser  pro- 
claimed the  nationalization  of  the  canal 

The  monumental  change  that  took  place 
was  th«  exercise  of  discrimination  by  the 
government  of  Elgypt  The  world  stood  by 
and  allowed  that  to  be  done,  to  the  extent 
of  forbidding  Israeli  ships  to  use  the  canal. 
Now  that  precedent  has  been  Invoked  against 


Britain  and  America  on  the  basis  of  false 
chnrges! 

The  way  has  been  opened  for  Panama  to 
own  and  operate  not  only  the  present  canal, 
but  also  the  future  sea-level  one.  By  recog- 
nizing Panama's  sovereign  right,  without  the 
restrictions  in  the  present  treaty,  which  spe- 
cltlcally  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone,  we  are 
opening  a  legal  door  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. She  can  order  our  troojjs  out  of  her 
coxintry,  and  apparently  after  the  sea-level 
canal  Is  built,  own  and  control  the  present 
canal,  and  In  time,  the  sea-level  canal. 

As  sovereign  over  the  two  canals,  she 
could  bar  the  use  of  either  canal  by  Amer- 
ican warships.  She  would  be  free  despite 
treaties  to  the  contrary,  to  discriminate  in 
any  way  she  pleased  No  one  ever  thought 
Nasser    would   do    the   things    he   has   done! 

This  amounts  to  doing  a  lot  of  legalistic 
tinkering  with  a  matter  of  supreme  Impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  our  country  We  exer- 
cise responsibility  In  seeing  to  It  that  ships 
of  all  nations  can  use  the  canal  without  any 
kind  of  discrimination  In  time  of  war,  only 
ships  of  enemy  nations  would  be  barred.  All 
neutral  ships  would  have  unrestricted  tran- 
sit rights.  Just  as  they  have  had  during  past 
wars. 

Win  members  of  the  Senate  ratify  two 
treaties  whose  effect  Is  to  abdicate  gradually 
nearly  all  American  control  over  these  vital 
waterways? 


US    DEFENSE  C.\PABILITY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, recently  the  American  Security 
Council  publi.shcd  an  eye-cjpenin^'  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Chan^im;.;  Strategic 
Military  Balance,  United  States  versus 
US  S  R  ■■  in  which  was  outlined,  from 
available  nunclassitled  sources,  the  past, 
current,  and  likely  future  military  pos- 
tures of  the  world's  two  great  super- 
powers. 

The  Councils  conclusion  was  that 
while  the  United  Stales  will  continue  to 
have  a  numerical  superiority  In  rockets 
and  mLssiks,  we  will  have  fallen  woefully 
b«»hii;d  In  the  total  number  of  mec;atons 
of  dtstructive  power  these  missiles  can 
di  liver. 

The  Council  aLso  argued  th,<it  the 
U  S.S  R.  has  taken  a  definite  lead  in  the 
development  and  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  mis.slle  system. 

In  a  timely  editorial,  the  Huntington. 
W  Va .  AdvLitl-ser  of  July  15  has 
summt  d  up  Uu.s  pamphlet  and  has  urged 
that  ■  tr.e  Govtrnment  adopt  whatever 
action  l.s  nece.N.<^ary  to  remove  any  doubt 
of  our  nuclear  superiority." 

The  Advertiser  also  stated  Its  belief 
that— 

E.xpense  alone  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
the  development  of  a  defense  that  could 
mean  the  difference  between  destruction  and 
survival. 

I  would  urge  that  every  Senator  read 
the  Council  s  pamphlet  as  well  as  the  Ad- 
veriisers  editorial  summation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  rwo  Vital  Problems 
Raised  on  U  S  Defen.se  Capability"  be  in- 
."^rted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  oidered  inserted  into  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Two  VrTAL  Pro^blems  Raised  on   U.S. 
DE3TNSE   Capabuxtt 

Two  problems  concerning  the  vital  ques- 
tions   of    whether    this    nation    will    become 


involvpri  In  a  nuclear  war  and  If  It  does, 
whether  U  coit'.d  survive  confront  the  United 
States  public  as  well  as  officials. 

The  qviertlon  of  whether  tlie  nation's  nu- 
clear arsenal  Is  sufflclently  powerful  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  attack  has  been 
raised  by  the  American  Security  Council, 
which  Includes  some  of  the  top  retired  mili- 
tary officers. 

The  council's  report  arsertrd  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  lis  lo.id  in  deliverable 
niegatoiinai'e  i>ower  this  je.ir,  and  that  by 
1971  "It  appears  that  a  massive  megatonn:ige 
gap  will  have  developed'  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Megatonnage  Is  the  term  Uoed  to  denote 
the  power  of  a  nuclear  w?aiK)n.  One  megaton 
equals  the  exploslxe  power  of  one  million 
tons  of  TNT. 

This  new  mea-sure  of  the  relative  nuclear 
strength  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  upietB  the  contention  that  we  have 
superiority  because  we  have  a  3  to  1  margin 
in  number  of  missiles. 

It  coniiders  Instead  the  explosive  power  of 
all  the  nuclear  weapons  of  each  country.  On 
that  basis  the  council,  with  the  support  of 
an  imp<J8ing  ;vrray  of  distinguished  military 
men.  contend.-;  that  the  United  Slates  Is  rap- 
Idly  falling  behind. 

The  contention  was  promptly  denied  by 
the  Pentagon,  which  declared  the  United 
States  hiio  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  dis- 
courage any  attack. 

The  councils  report  discussing  megaton- 
nage power  also  said  the  United  St^ites  should 
deploy  an  antimissile  svstem  to  knock  down 
Incoming  b.jmbs  before  they  reached  their 
target. 

This  problem,  the  second  one  Involving 
national  security  and  pos.iible  survival,  has 
been  dlsciis.sed  by  top  defence  i  fflclals  for 
many  mon'.hs 

Ru.s.sia  Is  said  to  have  such  a  defense  sys- 
tern  already  Installed  for  some  cities.  Mos- 
cow iuis  been  approached  by  our  government 
with  proposals  for  a  treaty  against  national 
deployment  of  antimlsslles  because  of  the 
tremendous  expense  Involved 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNaniara 
h;is  taken  the  position  the  system  would  ciTSt 
about  $22  bir.lon  for  only  50  cities,  and  this 
would  leave  130  cities  of  100. 000  popuIaUon 
or  mijre  unprotected. 

He  has  further  argued  that  a  possible  In- 
crease In  enemy  missiles  would  greatly  de- 
crease the  system's  v.ilue  and  that  Improve- 
ment In  missiles  might  make  the  defense  ob- 
solete even  before  It  was  completed 

These  and  other  considerations  regarding 
both  megatonnage  pwwer  and  missile  de- 
fenses pl.ace  highly  complicated  questions  be- 
fore those  charged  with  maintaining  national 
security. 

The  layman  is  at  a  loss  to  attempt  an  an- 
swer, but  the  average  canny  American  will 
take  the  view  that,  lis  far  as  possible,  the 
government  should  adopt  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  to  remove  any  doubt  of  our  nu- 
clear  superiority. 

By  the  saxae  token  he  will  feel  that  ex- 
jjense  alone  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  a  defense  Uiat  could  mean 
the  dlHereiice  between  destruction  and 
survival. 


DISILLUSIONMENT  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mi-.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  publi.shcd  a 
most  revealing  dispatch  by  Us  foreign 
.service  correspondent  In  Salg.^n,  Richard 
Haruood.  It  is  one  which  perceptively 
reveals  tlie  heart  of  our  dilemma  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  does  so  by  pointing  up.  and 
quoting  specifically  Vietnamese  intellec- 
tual leaders  to  support  the  outlook,  the 
disillusionment  of  those  who  should  be 
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our  allies  when  they  look  at  our  policy  of 
backing  the  military  junta  candidates  in 
the  coming  election. 

Among  those  quoted  is  Father  Thanh 
Lang,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  says 
that  if  our  Interest  Is  only  in  some  U.S. 
global  policy  objective  rather  than  Viet- 
namese freedom — and  many  there  believe 
such  is  the  case — "then  we  will  hate  the 
United  States." 

Ton  That  Thien,  the  journalist  whose 
English-language  Vietnam  Guardian  was 
shut  down  8  months  ago  for  offending  the 
Ky  government,  says  we  are  failing  be- 
cause we  support  a  government  in  which 
the  people  have  no  confidence,  and  there- 
fore we  are  confronted  with  "a  society 
that  opposes  the  present  policies  in  the 
only  way  it  can — with  passive  resist- 
ance." 

Others  see  the  election  as  something 
we  dreamed  up  to  put  a  clean  face  on 
this  regime  so  that  the  generals  will  be 
elected  and  we  can  say,  "See,  Vietnam 
has  democracy  now."  Or  they  hold  that 
the  result  of  our  support  for  the  military 
leaders  who  are  looting  the  country  and 
have  no  support  among  the  people  will 
be  a  worse  state  than  we  now  endure 
there:  the  result  of  electing  Thieu  and 
Ky  will  be  that  Vietnamese  will  do  noth- 
ing and  you  will  have  to  do  the  fighting 
and  pay  for  the  war. 

In  short,  those  who  are  the  nonpolitlcal 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam,  the  Intellec- 
tuals devoted  to  a  decent  society,  see  little 
hope  for  the  future  in  our  actions,  which 
Include  no  protest  on  the  spot,  no  opposi- 
tion, to  the  persistent  political  censor- 
ship imposed  by  the  government  on  all 
communications  media  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution  and  the  national  election 
laws.  Mr.  President,  we  are  sowing  the 
wind  by  our  continued  support  of  an  un- 
popular dictatorship.  With  its  election 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  w^e  may 
very  well  reap  the  whirlwind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  appear  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saigon  Intelligentsia  Sour  on  the 

United  States.  Too 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Saigon — There  are  signs  of  growing  dis- 
illusionment among  the  Intellectuals  of  Sai- 
gon—poets,  artists,  teachers — over  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  American  policy  In  South 
Vietnam. 

They  are  saying,  with  Increasing  bitter- 
ness, that  the  United  States  seems  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  the  political  rule  of  the 
present  mlllti\ry  Junta  and  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  a  liberal  civilian  government. 

They  are  angry  and  dismayed  at  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  Indifference  or  helplessness 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  toward  the 
policies  of  thought  control,  censorship  and 
political  repression  practiced  by  the  Ky 
regime. 

Many  of  them  are  convinced  that  the 
Americans  are  obsessed  with  making  war  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  social  and  economic 
reformation  of  Vietnamese  society.  As  proof, 
'^ey  are  quoting  a  recent  statement  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  "more  Is  at 
stake  (In  Vietnam)  than  self-determlnaUon 
lor  the  South  Vietnamese." 

To  the  sensitive  and  emotional  conversa- 
tionalists In  the  coffee  houses,  the  statement 
nad  unfortunate  colonialist  overtones. 


BUTXNC    HATRED 

Father  Thanh  Lang,  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  expressed  the  conunon  mis- 
givings the  other  day  when  he  remarked: 
"If  the  United  States  U  not  really  Interested 
In  our  freedom.  If  It  Is  only  Interested  In 
keeping  the  war  going  to  conttdn  China  or 
for  some  other  global  policy  objective,  then 
we  will  hate  the  United  States." 

These  views  may  be  representative  of  only 
a  small  and  Insignificant  element  In  Viet- 
namese society.  But  Ton  That  Thlen,  a  re- 
spected Journalist  and  essayist  who  publishes 
in  foreign  periodicals  the  views  he  cannot 
publish  in  Saigon,  believes  that  the  Intellec- 
tuals are  expressing  the  mainstream  of 
opinion  In  this  divided  and  wounded  country, 

"If  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  Gen.  Ky  had  popular  supi>ort," 
he  says,  "It  would  be  evident  to  all.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  raise  the  money 
and  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  war.  The 
young  men  of  the  country  would  do  the 
fighting  against  the  enemy.  The  peasants  In 
the  countryside  would  not  help  the  Vletcong 
and  would  supply  the  Intelligence  needed  to 
eliminate  them. 

"But  we  In  Vietnam  are  doing  none  of 
those  things.  You  are  paying  for  this  war 
and  this  regime,  not  the  Vietnamese.  You  are 
fighting  this  war  with  American  troops,  be- 
cause the  Vietnamese  soldiers  'will  not  fight. 
The  peasants  are  helping  the  Vletcong  and 
they  are  not  giving  you  the  Intelligence  you 
want. 

"You  are  confronted  with  a  society  that 
opposes  the  present  policies  In  the  only  way 
It  can — with  passive  resistance." 

Thlen,  who  has  written  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  and  other  major  publications 
abroad,  Is  antl-Communlst  and  antl-Vlet- 
cong.  He  regards  himself  as  a  modern  social- 
ist In  economic  aSalrs.  He  edited  the  English- 
language  newspaper  Vietnam  Guardian  until 
It  was  shut  down  eight  months  ago  for  of- 
fending the  Ky  government. 

His  point  of  view  Is  shared,  with  semantic 
variations,  by  other  writers  and  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  talk  to  Americans.  Some  of 
them  have  been  so  alienated  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  war  that  they  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  apathetic  cynicism,  convinced 
that  any  dissent  Is  not  only  hazardous  but 
futile. 

NOTKINC  TO  US 

Two  young  writers,  for  example,  expressed 
with  passion  and  great  feeling  the  other  day 
their  desire  for  peace  and  their  disgust  'with 
the  American  war  policy.  But  when  asked  If 
they  Intended  to  support  the  "peace"  candi- 
date for  President,  Au  Tniong  Thanh,  they 
laughed  and  said  they  probably  wouldn't 
vote. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  explained  his  position  this 
way: 

"These  elections  mean  nothing  to  tis.  This 
Is  something  you  Americans  dreamed  up  to 
put  a  clean  face  or.  this  regime.  The  generals 
will  be  elected  and  you  will  be  able  to  say 
to  the  world,  'See  Vietnam  has  democracy 
now.' 

"Vietnam  does  not  need  a  diversion  like 
that.  It  would  be  better  to  spend  the  naoney 
this  election  will  cost  on  something  that  will 
help  the  ijeople." 

Attitudes  of  that  kind  are  reinforced 
dally  by  the  military  government's  censor- 
ship and  thought  control  policies  and  by  the 
failure  of  the  Americans  to  intervene. 

Belated  and  vague  "pro-Communist" 
charges  filed  by  the  national  police  against 
Thanh,  the  peace  candidate  who  served  until 
last  year  as  a  member  of  Premier  Ky's  cabi- 
net, were  met  by  silence  at  the  American 
Embassy. 

"Maybe  he  Is  a  Communist,"  an  American 
official  said.  But  the  Elmbassy  refused  to 
make  any  official  statement  about  Thanh, 


who  was  an  American  favorite  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

There  has  been  no  public  protest  by  the 
Embassy  of  the  persistent  political  censor- 
ship Imposed  by  the  government  on  all 
communications  media  In  defiance  of  the 
constitution  and  the  national  election  laws. 
Six  weeks  ago,  newspapers  were  Instructed 
by  the  government  to  publish  no  articles  of 
an  "antiwar"  nature.  As  a  result,  there  Is 
no  discussion  of  peace  or  peace  negotiations 
In  the  mass  media. 

Serious  'writers — novelists,  poets,  essayists, 
scholars — operate  under  the  same  restric- 
tions. No  book,  no  magazine,  no  periodical 
and  no  advertisement,  for  that  matter,  can 
be  published  without  government  consent 
or  censorship. 

This  has  driven  literary  dissenters  under- 
ground. They  publish  their  heretical  writ- 
ings clandestinely,  using  mimeograph  ma- 
chines. 

Some,  like  Thlen,  use  foreign  outlets  be- 
cause they  are  still  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  Influence  the  course  of  events  In  Viet- 
nam through  their  Impact  on  American  and 
world  opinion. 

Thlen  Is  more  open  and  dispassionate 
than  many  of  his  colleagues  In  rationalizing 
his  dissent  from  the  stattis  quo, 

"The  Americans  believe,"  he  says,  "that 
the  army  Is  the  only  strong  and  stable  In- 
stitution in  this  country  which  can  govern 
and  carry  on  the  war.  That  may  be  true.  But 
what  they  fall  to  realize  Is  that  the  army 
Is  also  the  most  loathed  Institution  In  our 
society.  They  are  looting  the  country  and 
they  have  no  support  among  the  people.  If 
the  Americans  want  Gen.  Ky  and  these  gen- 
erals, that  is  their  decision.  But  they  should 
not  expect  us  to  fight  for  them.  We  will  do 
nothing  and  you  will  have  to  do  the  fighting 
and  i>ay  for  the  war." 

Theln  has  no  Illusions  about  the  present 
willingness  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vletcong 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  But.  he  says,  a  civilian 
government  must  be  Installed  to  create  the 
conditions  under  which  peace  will  be  pos- 
sible— a  greater  degree  of  social  Justice,  an 
end  to  governmental  corruption  and  the 
building  of  respect  for  the  government  In 
Saigon.  Then,  says  Thlen.  It  may  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  work  out  an  agreement  to  end  the  war. 

OUR  alternatives 

"You  have  other  alternatives,  of  course," 
he  said.  "You  can  pull  out  and  the  Commu- 
nists win  take  over.  You  can  Invade  North 
Vietnam,  but  then  you  will  have  to  wonder 
what  China  will  do.  You  can  continue  what 
you  are  doing,  which  will  simply  continue 
the  political  and  military  stalemate.  But  you 
can't  win  that  way." 

Thlen  Is  not  hopeful  of  a  civilian  victory 
In  the  September  elections.  (He  Is  supporting 
former  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong,  the 
last  civilian  to  head  a  government  here.) 

Few  Intellectuals,  In  fact,  see  any  possi- 
bility that  Gens.  Thieu  and  Ky  can  be  de- 
feated. They  believe  the  army  will  control 
the  voting.  But  beyond  that,  they  believe 
the  United  States  Is  determined  that  Thieu 
and  Ky  should  not  lose. 


SENATOR  BROOKE  ADDRESSES  THE 
NAACP 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  in  Boston,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  ap- 
peared at  the  1967  National  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  at  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  Sena- 
tor Brooke  the  Splngarn  Award,  given 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement 
by  an  American  Negro. 

In  my  brief  remarks  and  those  of  Sen- 
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ator  Brookz,  the  message  v;as  the  same. 
Measured  against  the  Inaction  of  the 
past,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  Measured  against 
the  challenge  of  the  future,  however,  this 
effort  is  but  the  first  step. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  act 
on  all  fronts.  Legislative  action  must  be 
backed  by  administrative  enforcement 
and  encouraged  by  ci-.1c  support. 

Unless  we  continue  to  press  forward, 
we  shall  faU  short  of  our  goal  of  injuring 
all  Americans  equal  access  to  the  fruits 
of  America's  past  and  an  equal  share  in 
the  promise  of  her  future. 

As  an  expression  of  our  congratula- 
tions to  Senator  Brooke  on  his  receipt  of 
the  Spingam  Award.  I  ask  that  his 
speech  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address    bt    Senator    Edw.^ro    W.    Brooke, 

MASSACHXrSETTS.  AT  THE  la67  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION or  THE  National  Association  for 
THE  Advancement  or  Colored  People,  War 
Memoual  Auditobilm.  Boston,  M.ass. 
It  la  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
NAACP  has  chosen  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
for  Its  1M7  Convention,  Boston  Ls  the  birth- 
place of  America's  freedom.  It  Is  saso  a  city 
which  baa  contributed  some  of  the  finest 
achievements  in  the  struggle  to  secure  equal- 
ity for  all  of  America's  citizens.  Here  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  OarrlBon  came  to  publish  The 
Liberator  and  to  stir  the  conscience  of  a  na- 
tion. Here  Frederick  Douglass  came  to  teU 
of  the  horrora  of  slavery.  Here  Crlspus  At- 
tucks  fell  and  Shardrach  and  Bums  were 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  slave  owners  and 
permitted  to  remain  free  men.  Prom  here 
Monroe  Trotter  sounded  the  rallying  call  of 
the  new  Negro  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
control  of  white  compromisers. 

Maaaachusetta  has  pioneered  In  antl-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  legislation  enacting  the  nation's 
first  Fair  Bducatlonal  Practice  Law  and  first 
Racial  Imbalance  Law. 

Because  the  clvU  rights  movement  has 
achieved  ao  oiany  triumphs  here,  it  Is  espe- 
cially suitable  that  this  convention  should 
serve  aa  a  forum  to  review  the  past,  analyze 
the  preaent  and  chart  a  course  for  the 
future. 

Many  victories  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
have  been  won,  many  of  them  attributable 
directly  to  the  work  of  the  NAACP.  Tour 
decadea  of  ceaseless  labor  have  written  them- 
selves Into  the  fabric  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ican history.  You  and  the  men  and  women 
who  were  your  predecessors  In  this  freedom 
movement  have  helped  to  change  American 
society.  The  responsible  narration  and  re- 
sponsible promotion  of  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  Negro 
and  white  American  within  our  society  for 
over  fifty  years  has  largely  been  guided  by 
your  organization  and  the  wisdom  of  such 
outstanding  men  as  W  E  B.  DuBols.  James 
Weldon  Johnson.  Walter  White  and  your 
present.  Inspired  leader.  Roy  WUklns.  Un- 
precedented  and  unexcelled  Is  the  N.VACP 
contribution  to  equal  Justice  under  law 
through  the  legal  talent  of  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyers.  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Robert  Carter,  Jack  Oreenberg  and  other 
NAACP  attorneys  throughout  the  nation 
You  have  helped  achieve  for  colored  people 
what  never  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
courts  or  legislatures  alone. 

But  tbe  clvU  rights  movement  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  simply  a  movement  for 
the  advancement  of  colored  people.  It  springs 
from  the  very  essence  of  the  concept  of 
democracy  In  America  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
fulfill  the  promises  this  nation  made  at  the 
time  of  Ita  birth  to  generations  of  Americans 


yet  to  be  born  The  civil  rights  movement  Is 
a    bringing    together    of    people    with    those 

promises  and  a  testing  of  our  belief  In  the 
principle  on  which  those  proml.ses  are 
founded:  the  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity 
uf  every  Individual  and  the  promise  that 
every  individual  wou'.d  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  capacities  to  the  fullest  in  a 
free  society 

Tlie  civil  rights  movement  awakened  the 
n.ation  to  the  fact  that  we  were  far  from 
keejnng  the  promises  of  America. 

Iu^3  that  g.ip  between  promise  and  per- 
fc.rmince  walked  the  Negro  schoolchildren, 
the  women,  the  clergy,  the  old.  the  students, 
the  committed,  the  makers  of  the  second 
.American  Revolution. 

The  names  Uttle  Rock,  Montgomery, 
Selma,  Birmingham  burned  deep  Into  the 
American  cansclenoe  When  the  history  of 
this  nation  Is  reviewed,  these  times  will 
srand  among  the  mo.<;t  significant  moments 
of  courage  and  sacrl'.lce  In  behalf  of  tlie 
rights  and  dignity  of  man.  Whatever  the 
events  and  problems  which  accompany  us 
tc-day,  what  has  only  so  recently  passed, 
should  not  be  so  so<jn  forgotten. 

But  our  focus  IS  different  In  July  of  1967 
than  It  was  In  July  of  1963.  The  names  Walts, 
Hough,  Roxbury,  Buffalo  have  burned  more 
literally  and  set  more  than  the  Anierlcau 
conscience  afl.one. 

We  witness  at  this  time  the  opposite  of 
the  national  consensus  of  the  early  1960s 
which  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  At  that  tuv.e.  the  country 
was  moved  and  stirred  by  the  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations of  a  people  long  deprived  of  the 
most  elementary  rights  of  free  men.  The 
national  conscience  was  reached  and  re- 
acted to  the  attacks  perpetrated  upon  peace- 
ful ClvU  rights  workers  and  demonstrators. 
Today,  alarmed  by  riots  and  cries  of  Black 
Power,  which  have  often  meant  violence,  the 
mood  of  the  nation  Is  resistant  to  progress 
In  civil  rights,  and  bent  toward  protecting 
what  Is  being  threatened. 

Many  cannot  realize  that  the  federal  leg- 
islation which  has  been  adopted  Is  simply  a 
beginning.  How  much,  the  question  Is  asked. 
Is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  civil 
rights  activists?  A  larger  and  larger  block  of 
Americans  resent  the  fomenting  of  trouble 
and  unrest  In  the  name  of  civil  rights  when 
it  appears,  at  least  to  them,  that  real  prog- 
re.^s  h.w  already  been  made.  As  a  result, 
there  Is  quickly  developing  in  this  country  a 
reaction  to  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
appears  to  be  a  "punitive  re.ictlon." 

I  see  this  reaictlon  reflected  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  1966.  Congress 
defeated  proposed  civil  rights  legislation. 
Last  year's  proposals.  Including  the  ex- 
tremely Important  openhouslng  provisions, 
have  been  resubmitted  In  this  session  as  the 
Civil  Rights  \ct  of  1967,  The  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  has  now  been  In  existence 
for  more  than  6  montlis,  and  no  action  of 
any  kind  has  been  taken  on  these  proposiils. 
In  fact,  the  only  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  has  made  serious  progress  in  the 
Congress,  Is  a  bill  to  make  promotUig  a  riot 
a  federal  crime 

Only  the  most  optimistic  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates believe  there  Is  a  chance  that  all — or 
even  some — of  the  provisions  of  the  1967 
Civil  Rights  Act  will  be  adopted  this  year. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  recent  violence  and  unrest,  the 
passage  of  Civil  Rights  legislation  would 
have  been  difficult  But  a  Congressman's  will- 
ingness to  face  his  responsibility  to  all  of  the 
American  people  Is  Inhibited  when  he  finds 
the  majority  of  his  constituents  frightened 
and  angered  by  riots  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence in  his  community 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  Black  Power  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  violence.  blo<xlshed  and  the 
destruction  of  property  will  lead  the  Negro 
or  any  other  minority  to  equality.  The  tradl- 
tlonai  objective  of  the  civil  rights  movement 


has  been  the  effective  and  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Riots  and  violence  are  the 
mortal  enemies,  not  the  servants,  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

But  summer  or  winter  violence  must  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  stopping  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  toward  equality  and  Jus- 
tice for  Negro  Americans.  The  "punitive  re- 
acUon"  punLshes  not  only  the  Negro  com- 
munity but  the  white  community  as  well.  A 
halt  In  progress  In  the  field  of  civil  rights 
means  an  end  to  the  domestic  tranq\Ul;ty  to 
which  all  Americans  are  entitled.  The  social 
and  economic  factors  wliich  cause  riots  mul- 
tiply In  direct  proportion  to  the  prcserv.Ttlon 
of  the  social,  economic  and  psychological 
status  quo  In  the  Negro  community.  To 
stand  still  Is  to  regress.  The  word  "wait"  en- 
genders hate.  If  Congress,  out  of  fear  or 
anger  continues  to  choose  the  path  of  in- 
action, racial  violence  iti  the  United  States 
will  not  only  continue,  it  will  recur  with 
ever-increasing;  Intensity.  The  lightning  of 
violence  will  strike  again  and  again. 

It  Is  not  only  the  Congress  which  Is  im- 
mobilized. The  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  act  with 
force  and  speed  to  implement  the  laws  which 
are  already  on  the  books. 

In  the  South  the  feeling  Is  widespread 
that  the  traditional  patterns  of  social  In- 
justice can  be  maintained.  It  Is  believed 
that  those  patterns  will  withstand  tlie  im- 
pact of  federal  civil  rights  laws  because  those 
laws  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  vigor- 
ously enforced.  Many  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion which  has  focused  on  civil  rights  will 
pass  away,  as  the  concern  for  reconstruc- 
tion passed  after  the  Civil  War.  Tliey  believe 
that  white  supremacists  can  hold  on  to  their 
power  and  control  In  refusing  Southern 
Negro  citizens  the  enjoj-ment  of  their 
rights. 

It  Is  the  responslblUty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  laws  and  put  an  end 
to  this  Uluslon.  This  means  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  Individuals  who  interfere  with 
or  attempt  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  clvU 
rights,  especially  where  the  state  and  local 
governments  refuse  to   enforce   the  law. 

It  also  means  the  enforcement  of  desegre- 
gation orders,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
the  North  as  well.  This  should  be  done  by 
denying  federal  money  to  those  localities 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  desegregation 
guidelines  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

The  federal  government  must  also  take 
action  to  put  Its  own  house  In  order.  It 
must  put  an  end  to  the  subsidizing  of  racial 
discrimination  In  areas  where  the  federal 
government  Is  an  economic  force. 

Thousands  of  servicemen  live  in  housing 
around  military  bases.  Yet,  for  many  years, 
the  Department  of  Defense  took  no  action 
to  alter  the  practice  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  which  denies  adequate  off-base 
housing  to  Negro  personnel  In  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  well  aware  of 
the  problem  and  has  Issued  policy  state- 
ments In  opposition  to  such  dlscrlnUnatory 
practices.  But  the  Pentagon  limited  itself  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  directive  which  provided 
tor  a  nationwide  housing  census  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  discrimination  against 
Negro  servicemen.  In  addition,  the  Penta- 
gon reasserted  earlier  policy  requiring  sole- 
ly that  military  bases  refrain  from  listing 
off-base  accommodations  which  are  not  open 
to  Negroes. 

The  Department  continually  rejected  a 
simple,  workable  solution  which  would 
quickly  solve  most  of  the  problems.  When 
the  base  corrmianders  declare  that  all  ac- 
commodations not  open  to  Negro  service- 
men are  ofT-Hmlts  to  all  servicemen — then 
results  will  begin.  This  kind  of  economic 
pressure  works  because  It  makes  discrimina- 
tion expensive.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Department  has  agreed  to  try  this  ap- 
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proech  In  only  -two  areas.  Such  a  policy 
Ebould  be  applied  Immediately  to  all  defense 
installations  in  the  United  States. 

Tbe  economic  force  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  also  be  used  to  compel  responsive- 
ness to  policies  of  fair  housing  and  fair  em- 
plo\Tnent  where  federal  largess  la  bestowed 
on  industry  and  local  communities. 

The  federal  govermnent  should  not  con- 
done racial  discrimination  by  rewarding  It 
with  federal  grants.  Weston,  Illinois,  should 
not  benefit  from  a  multl-mllllon  dollar 
atomic  Installation  when  it  Is  unwilling  to 
open  community  housing  to  Negro  citizens 
who  will  live  and  work  there. 

Federal  defense  contracts  should  not  go  to 
industries  which  refuse  to  employ  Negroes, 
nor  benefit  labor  unions  which  refuse  to 
train  or  open  their  membership  to  Negroes. 

It  Is  the  exercise  of  the  economic  power  of 
the  federal  government  which  will  demon- 
suate  the  true  commitment  of  the  present 
Administration  to  progress  in  guaranteeing 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  The  federal 
government  should  put  Its  money  where  the 
principles  and  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  are  respected. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  In  the  Congress  have 
a  duty  to  lead,  not  simply  to  follow  public 
reaction.  We  must  do  more  than  mirror  the 
present  fears  and  antagonisms  of  the  elector- 
ate. We  must  do  what  we  believe  to  be  le- 
gally and  morally  right.  The  Negro  commu- 
nity has  been  petitioning  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances  for 
more  than  100  years.  It  Is  time,  it  is  past 
time,  that  the  petition  be  granted. 

The  federal  legislation  which  Is  necessary 
to  Implement  constitutional  guarantees  of 
equality  should  not  be  passed  simply  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  demonstration.  Nor 
should  such  legislation  be  rejected  because 
there  has  been  a  riot.  These  laws  should  be 
passed  because  they  are  Just.  They  should 
be  [>assed  because  they  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  this  nation's  people.  There  are 
few  demonstrators.  There  are  fewer  rioters. 
But  there  are  many  In  the  United  States  who 
do  not  have  the  basic  rights  which  right- 
fully belong  to  every  American  citizen. 

Uany  who  are  denied  those  basic  rights 
are  serving  this  nation  In  Vietnam.  Before  a 
member  of  the  Congress  casts  a  "nay"  vote 
for  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1967,  he  should 
write  to  his  Negro  constituents  In  Vietnam 
explaining  why  the  federal  government  can- 
not assure  them  the  right  to  live  where  they 
choose,  or  why  racial  unrest  in  their  com- 
munity makes  It  politically  inopportune  to 
vote  for  civil  rights  legislation  at  this  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  focus  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  In  July  of  1967  is  different 
from  that  of  July,  1963.  The  energy  and 
direction  In  the  early  years  was  concentrated 
on  guaranteeing  basic  civil  rights. 

But  the  Issues  In  Selma  and  Birmingham 
are  not  the  Issues  In  Watts  tw  Hough.  The 
problems  are  different.  The  problems  of 
Watts  and  Hough  are  the  problems  of  the 
Urban  Negro  poor. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion lives  In  cities.  One  half  of  the  Negro 
population  Is  poor.  That  means  that  one  out 
of  every  two  Negro  citizens  Is  denied  "the 
minimal  levels  of  health,  housing,  food  and 
education  that  our  present  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  specifies  for  life  as  It  is  now 
lived  In  the  United  States." 

Guaranteeing  the  right  of  a  Negro  to  be 
served  at  an  Integrated  lunch  counter  Is  of 
little  significance  to  a  man  who  Is  unem- 
ployed and  unable  to  adequately  feed  his 
family. 

Assuring  education  In  an  Integrated  school 
wUl  accomplish  little  If  the  school  still  fol- 
lows a  pattern  of  Internal  segregation.  We 
must  achieve  more  than  merely  technical 
compUanoe  with  the  laws  requiring  Integra- 
tion In  public  schools.  We  should  seek  inte- 
gration which  Is  "de  facto,"  not  simply  "de 
jure.-  We  should  make  certain  that  Negro 
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children  in  tbe  public  acbools  at  all  times 
receive  tbe  same  quality  of  education  which 
Is  available  to  white  children. 

The  power  of  the  Negro  vote  in  northern 
cities  la  dissipated  and  fragmented  if,  be- 
cause of  gerrymandering,  Negroes  are  unable 
to  achieve  representation  consistent  with 
their  ntunbers.  This  further  denies  the  Negro 
minority  the  ability  to  obtain  responsiveness 
to  Its  needs  through  'the  political  process. 

In  many  cities,  little  la  done  to  deal  with 
the  legitimate  grievances  of  tbe  Negro  pop- 
ulation. As  a  result,  activists  tiurn  Increas- 
ingly to  violence  in  reaction  to  community 
Indifference.  In  turn,  the  community,  an- 
gered by  and  fearful  of  tbe  demands  which 
have  been  made,  becomes  even  more  insen- 
sitive to  tbe  problems  confronted  by  the 
Negro  and  even  more  reluctant  to  provide 
meaningful  solutions  for  them.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  frustrating  stand-off 
must  be  borne  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  recent  unrest  In  the  Roxbury  section 
of  this  City  of  Boston  provides  an  excellent 
example.  Roxbury  Is  a  section  which  I  know 
well.  I  lived  there  for  many  years.  Until  this 
summer,  Boston  liad  not  been  troubled  by 
the  violence  which  recently  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  civil  rights  movement.  Many 
thought  that  Boston  woiUd  again  avoid  the 
summer  unrest  which  baa  characterized  so 
many  of  the  nation's  cities. 

Roxbury  is  not  Watts  or  Hough  or  Hsir- 
lem.  But  It  has  many  of  tbe  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  It  Is  overcrowded.  Landlords  have 
continually  violated  tbe  city's  building, 
health  and  safety  codes  'wi'th  Impunity.  As 
a  restilt,  property  values  have  deteriorated. 
Trash  and  garbage  collection  has  been  poor. 
Vehicles  are  abandoned,  and  the  city  makes 
no  effort  to  remove  tbem  from  the  streets. 
In  many  respects,  Boxbiu^  has  been  a  step- 
child, forgotten  by  the  city  government. 

The  residents  of  Roxbury  have  been  repre- 
sented by  responsible  leadershii] — Mrs.  Mel- 
nea  Cass,  Mrs.  Florence  tie  Seuer,  Lionel 
Lindsay,  Herbert  Tucker,  Kenneth  Quscott, 
to  name  but  a  few.  They  took  the  problems 
of  the  Negro  community  to  City  Hall.  But 
municipal  officials  rarely  responded  to  the 
legitimate  and  reasonable  requests  of  the 
responsible  leadership.  Eventually  and  in- 
evitably, militant  leadership  emerged,  and 
attacked  what  they  called  tbe  "gradualism" 
of  the  traditional  leaders.  ITiey  argued  with 
validity  that  years  of  moderation  had 
aclxieved  few  Bubstantlve  gains.  Oraduallam 
was  no  longer  enougb. 

Last  summer,  a  group  of  Boxbury  citizens, 
tired  of  waiting,  carried  the  garbage  and 
trash  which  had  been  left  upon  the  streets 
of  Roxbury  to  the  steps  of  City  Hall.  There 
It  was  burned.  This  was  followed  by  an  ulti- 
mattun  and  a  threat  of  mass  trash  and  gar- 
bage burning  In  Roxbury  which  could  have 
led  to  rioting.  The  city  administration  Imme- 
diately reacted.  Scores  of  workers  and  trucka 
were  rushed  Into  Roxbury  and  within  a  few 
days  Roxbury  was  cleaned  up.  City  govern- 
ment, after  failing  'to  respond  to  years  of 
moderate  leadership,  finally  responded  to  Tntl- 
itant  leadership. 

Since  militancy  bad  been  successful  once, 
it  was  predictable  that  militancy  would  be 
tried  again.  Last  year,  tbe  Mothers  for  Ade- 
quate Welfare,  (a  group  'with  Justifiable 
grievances  concerned  mostly  with  Inade- 
quate welfare  pajrments  and  undesirable 
practices  by  •the  city's  welfare  departments) 
alerted  state  and  municipal  officials  to  their 
problems.  A  year  passed.  Nothing  was  done. 
It  'was  Inevitable  that  the  organization  would 
then  select  tbe  militant  path  which  bad 
worked  before.  A  tragic  chain  of  events  then 
led  to  the  riot  which  everyone  tiad  hoped  to 
avoid. 

Unfortunately  the  Roxbury  case  Is  not  an 
Isolated  example.  Throughout  the  nation, 
state  and  local  governments  have  tended  to 
react   to   militant  demands  rather  than  to 


moderate  requests.  As  a  result,  more  and 
more  Negroes  have  come  to  believe  that  prog- 
ress Is  possible  only  through  militant  action, 
that  moderation  has  failed  to  accomplish 
enough  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

For  the  most  part,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  extremely  shortsighted. 
They  have  failed  to  provide  the  most  ele- 
mentary ser'vlces  for  the  Negro  communities 
within  their  borders.  Legitimate  grievances 
are  legion.  Action  to  eliminate  them  lags.  A 
disgruntled  and  r>otentlally  revoluntlonary 
class  grows  at  a  record  pace.  The  public  of- 
ficials who  most  deplore  the  rise  of  militant 
ClvU  rights  leadership  are  often  Its  unwitting 
partners.  Epch  time  that  extremism  compels 
a  state  or  municipal  government  to  take  long 
overdue  and  desirable  and  necessary  action 
upon  grievances,  moderation  suffers  another 
defeat  In  the  eyes  of  the  Negro  community. 

The  answer  to  extremism  is  clear.  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  must  respond  to  the  legit- 
imate requests  of  responsible  civil  rights 
leadership.  Black  power  Is  a  response  to 
white  Irresponsibility.  The  Lemberg  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  Brandels  Uni- 
versity has.  In  a  rep)ort  released  only  two 
weeks  ago,  concluded  that  the  key  factor  In 
determining  a  community's  susceptibility 
to  racial  violence  is  the  attitude,  as  the 
Negro  community  understands  it,  of  the 
municipal  government  toward  the  subject  of 
integration  and  toward  Increased  oppor- 
tunities for  Negro  citizens. 

I  think  that  state  and  local  governments 
have  a  clearly  defined  choice.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  ignore  moderate  requests  for  rea- 
sonable governmental  action  submitted  by 
responsible  members  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. Or,  they  can  recognize  that  their 
responsibility  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  or  the  municipality,  thus  enlarging 
the  scope  of  governmental  action  tq  Include 
many  who  have  traditionally  been  deprived 
of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice. The  failure  to  respond  to  responsible 
requests  means  the  promotion  of  militancy. 
It  is  an  Invitation  to  violence.  But  construc- 
tive action  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  society 
which  has  seen  the  end  of  racial  'violence 
because  every  man  receives  an  equal  share 
of  the  attention  of  his  government. 

The  civil  rights  organization  mtist  con- 
tinue to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  assertion  of 
the  legitimate  claims  of  Negro  citizens,  not 
only  at  all  levels  of  government,  but  'wlthln 
the  private  segments  of  tbe  community 
wlUch  are  not  yet  partners  in  progress  to- 
ward human  rights.  If  the  civil  rights  orga- 
nization Is  'to  be  a  functioning  and  effective 
vehicle  for  moving  this  country  forward.  It 
must  draw  Its  strength,  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
from  every  part  of  the  American  society 
which  recognizes  the  Justness  and  import- 
ance of  its  cause.  This  Is  not  simply  a  Negro 
movement.  It  is  an  American  movement  for 
the  attainment  of  an  American  ideal.  And 
it  encompasses  the  commitment,  the  efforts 
and  energy  of  Negro  Americans  and  white 
Americans  alike.  Any  effort  to  exclude  white 
Americans  from  the  prosecution  of  this 
cause  Is  first,  a  betrayal  of  the  most  pro- 
found beliefs  and  principles  of  the  move- 
ment Itself,  and  secondly,  a  barrier  to  Its 
ultimate  success. 

Who  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  that  an 
end  to  discrimination,  the  creation  of  Jobs, 
housing,  the  provision  of  better  education, 
the  survival  and  overall  success  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  can  be  achieved  by  Negroes 
without  the  cooperation,  the  active  support 
and  good  will  of  the  white  community? 
Even  If  Negroes  could  Isolate  themselves  and 
achieve  their  goals  separated  from  whites, 
who,  as  an  American,  would  welcome  such 
a  sterile  victory?  The  symbol  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  has  always  been  a  black 
and  'White  hand  extended  and  embracing 
one  another.  I  support  that  symbol  and  its 
significance.  It,  and  all  it  implies  and  prom- 
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Isea.  1»  the  only  meaningful  goal  of  the 
civil  right*  movement  In  this  nation.  It  Is 
the  conunltment  to  that  goal  which  brought 
forth  men  such  aa  the  nameaake  of  the 
award  which  you  bestow  upon  me  tonight. 
And  It  la  the  commitment  to  that  goal 
which  engages  men  such  as  your  dedicated 
President.  Klvle  Kaplan,  in  the  continuation 
of  this  effort.  Their  commitment,  and  that 
of  thousands  of  other  white  Americana,  Is 
not  merely  one  of  sympathy  It  Is  a  com- 
mitment not  to  a  race,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  was  founded. 
They  are  working  to  Iteep  promises  that 
were  made,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  them- 
selves. We  must  never  accept  and  get  bogged 
<lown  with  a  division  between  Negro  and 
white  within  the  civil  rights  movement  We 
must  give  our  full  attention  to  the  un- 
finished business  which  is  still  on  the  civil 
rights    agenda. 

It  la  somewhat  Ironic,  but  I  thlni  true, 
that  the  existence  of  the  clvu  rights  move- 
ment la  both  an  affirmation  and  an  Indict- 
ment of  what  we  believe  about  America  and 
about  ouraelvcs  as  Americans. 

The  movement  exists  because  of  the  lag 
between  what  was  promised  nearly  two  cen- 
turlea  ago.  and  what  Is  actually  accorded  to 
Negro  Americans  in  terms  of  their  rights, 
dignity  and  the  opportunity  to  lead  sig- 
nificant Uvea. 

Peaceful  progress  has  been  made  toward 
that  Ideal  because  of  an  American  system 
which  allowa  for  change  But  no  thinking 
American  can  take  comfort  from  that  fact 
and  counael  patience  because  some  progress 
haa  been  made.  What  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment aeeka  Is  the  promise  of  today,  not  the 
hope  of  tomorrow. 

For  the  one  Negro  who  is  elevated  to  the 
hlgheat  court  in  the  land,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  who  are  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  laws  which  have  been  interpreted  by 
that  court. 

For  every  celebrated  Negro  educator,  there 
are  thousanda  of  Negroes  who  are  denied  the 
basic  education  to  equip  them  for  life  In  a 
technological  society 

For  the  one  Negro  who  serves  as  Secretary 
of  Housing,  there  are  thousands  who  must 
tolerate  dilapidated,  inadequate  and  over- 
crowded hoxislng  conditions 

For  every  Negro  writer  or  artist,  there  are 
thousands  who  will  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  their  talents  and  their  po- 
tential for  creativity. 

For  the  one  Negro  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  there  are  thousands  who  are  locked 
out  ol  the  political  process  and  whose  right 
to  vote  la  exercised  at  the  peril  of  their  Uvea 
or  livelihood. 

This  la  the  Indictment  of  America,  and  Its 
sad  loea.  The  potential  for  greatness  of  this 
country  haa,  for  more  than  a  century,  been 
dlmlnlahed  by  a  system  which  denies  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  enrich  their  nation  as 
well  aa  fulfill  their  own  capabilities. 

The  cause  of  clvU  rights  moves  forward  In 
the  deepeat  Interests  of  America  and  Its  peo- 
ple. It  la  a  profound  afBrmatlon  of  all  that 
we  are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  become. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


RAILROAD    LABOR    DISPUTE- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 


81 1  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers  by 
railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  report. 

"For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se 
proceedings  of  today,  p    19037  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  81.  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees,  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  be 
hmited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  controlled  by 
the    Senator    from    Texas     I  Mr.    Yar- 
borouchI.  Provided,  that  debate  on  any 
motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borouch).    and    that    debate    on    each 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  such  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1. 
Provided   further,   that  on   the   final 
question   of  concurrence   in   the  House 
amendment,  with  amendment.  If  there 
be  any.  debate  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled,  re- 
spectively, by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders:  Provided,  that  the  said  leaders, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  adoption  of 
the   motion  to  concur,   allot   additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consid- 
eration of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
on  one  point.  We  have  all  agreed  to 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  It  is  actually 
carried  out  by  what  the  Senator  said, 
unless  the  parliamentary  procedure 
dictated  by  the  Parliamentarian  makes 
It  a  little  obscure. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  are  going  to 
be  three  moves.  One  will  be  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  heard  that  referred 
to.  The  other  will  be  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  heard  that  referred  to.  The 
other  one  will  be  by  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr  Griffin),  I  did 
not  hear  that  referred  to, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Tliat  was  re- 
ferred to.  There  will  be  an  hour  on  the 
first  amendment.  The  mover  of  that  mo- 


tion would  have  control  of  the  time. 
Then  there  is  another  hour  on  another 
motion. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  yield, 
Mr,  MORSE,  I  would  like  the  attention 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  want  to  be 
careful  that  I  do  not  waive  any  parlia- 
mentary rights  by  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  MORSE.  My  question  Is  directed  to 
the  Parliamentarian.  Suppose  I  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  and 
then  Senator  X  offers  a  request  that  the 
Senate  accept  the  House  resolution. 
Would  I  in  any  way  be  estopped  from 
offering  a  substitute  to  that  proposal  or 
offering  a  resolution  that  I  propose  to 
offer  to  the  Senate  In  behalf  of  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  House  resolution? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  The  Sena- 
tor would  have  his  rights.  Of  course,  his 
amendment  would  be  also  subject  to  the 
limitation. 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  do  not  mind  that,  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  an  amended 
House  version  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  offer. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  certain  we  are  set.  As  I  understand  it, 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  moves  as 
he  just  stated  he  would,  that  motion  is 
subject  to  amendment.  As  we  propose  to 
oppose  that  move,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr,  Grif- 
fin 1  and  I  can  do  so  In  accordance  with 

that  procedure,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  motion  must  be  utilized  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  before  the  Senator 
can  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,   President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  hear  that? 
Mr.  MORSE,  No, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  stated  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  have  to  use  the 
time  upon  his  substitute  before  we  can 
Introduce  our  amendment, 
Mr,  MORSE.  I  understand. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection   to   the   proposed   imanlmous- 
consent  agreement?  If  not.  It  Is  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 
The    unanimous-consent    agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
O'dered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  cojiference  report  on  S  J.  Res.  81,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  o(  the  l.ibor  dispute 
between  certain  carriers  by  railroad  .ind  cer- 
tain Of  their  employees,  the  t:me  for  deb.ite 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report  be  limited  to 
10  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sen.itor 
from     Texas     [Mr.     Y.^rborough  ) .     Prov.dfd. 
That  debate  on  any  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Hiuse   amendment   with   nn   amendment  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Orcpon   |Mr. 
Morse]    and    the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr. 
Yarbcirouch|,     and     that     debate     on     each 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided   and   controlled   by   the  pro- 
poser of  such   amendment  and   the  Senator 
from  Oregon  |  Mr  Morse  ) . 

Provided  further,  That  on  the  final  ques- 
tion  of   concurrence   In   the   House   amend- 
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ment,  with  amendment.  If  there  be  any, 
deb.ite  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  c(.)ntroned,  respectively,  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  adoption  of  the  motion  to  concur,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
aj^pcal, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  preserving  his 
richt  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
preserving  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  its  counting 
against  any  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  190  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Baker 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hlckeulooper 

Muudt 

Bayh 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pearson 

B'jrdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va, 

Javits 

Percy 

Byrd.  W,  Va, 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

ProxnUre 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY, 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eaiender 

McCarthy 

Siennis 

Errin 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fannin 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Feng 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Mclntvre 

Williams,  N.J, 

Grlffln 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Yarborouph 

Hams 

Monroncy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Montoya 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtniNiNc]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
tMr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm-- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalp],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  are  neces- 
sarily absent, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  absent  because  of  the  death 
of  his  daughter. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
any  business  Intervened  since  the  last 
quorum  call? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  busi- 
ness has  intervened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ifis  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  at  the  clerk's 
desk.  The  report  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  11  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  on  June  7 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
authored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  others.  That 
resolution  went  to  House. 

The  resolution  was  amended  In  the 
House,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amended  resolution  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81. 

On  the  21st  day  of  June,  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  and  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  conferees. 

The  House  of  Representatives  agreed 
with  that  action  on  the  22d  of  June.  Con- 
ferees were  appointed  by  the  two  Houses 
on  the  21st  and  22d  days  of  June. 

The  conferees  worked  out  joint  agree- 
ments for  the  time  of  committee 
meetings. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
is  Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia.  There  are  10  House  con- 
ferees. 

The  conferees  met  in  long  sessions  on 
the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  June.  Having 
been  unable  to  agree  on  any  of  the  vari- 
ous compromise  proposals  offered  in 
those  three  sessions,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  the  28th  day  of  June  to  recess 
until  July  11. 

We  again  met  in  long  sessions  on  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  July. 

Many  proposals  were  advanced  by  both 
sides.  Some  came  within  one  vote  of 
acceptance. 

Last  Thursday  night,  July  13,  after  we 
had  been  in  session  untU  after  8  o'clock, 
we  recessed  until  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock. 

Having  received  notice  through  many 
news  media  and  other  sources  personally 
over  the  weekend  of  many  work  stop- 
pages, the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. Representative  Staggers  and  I 
agreed  yesterday  morning — after  I  had 
called  Representative  Staggers  in  West 
Virginia  yesterday  morning — to  meet  in 
conference  at  10  o'clock  this  morning 
rather  than  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  commend  the  11  Senate  conferees  for 
their  faithfulness  to  duty.  I  have  been  in 
a  good  many  conferences  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  10  years  in  the  Senate. 


I  have  never  seen  a  conference  that 
was  attended  as  faithfully  by  so  many 
Senate  conferees.  The  names  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  already-  included  in  the 
Record  and  are  signed  on  the  report.  I 
thank  each  of  them. 

In  order  to  attend  the  conference  this 
morning,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits],  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  flew 
in  from  New  York. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr,  Randolph],  retui-ned  to  the 
Capitol  this  morning  to  be  present  for 
our  conference  committee  meeting.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  had  been  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  the  celebration  this  past 
weekend  symbolizing  the  final  completion 
of  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  in  that  coimtry. 

He  canceled  his  appointments  there 
and  flew  back  last  night  in  order  to  be 
present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  was  a  little  late  in  attending 
the  conference  because  he  was  traveling 
by  rail  and  was  delayed  by  the  work 
stoppage. 

As  a  result  of  om*  conferences,  the  work 
stoppages,  and  the  m-gency  of  having  ac- 
tion, the  conferees  of  both  Houses,  after 
having  endeavored  for  a  long  time  to 
compromise  on  different  proposals,  have 
agreed  that  they  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  proposed  bill  v.ithin  the 
time  limits  imposed  by  the  situation. 
There  is  a  substantial  agreement  that 
the  trains  are  net  running,  although 
there  is  considerable  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
stoppage  comes  as  a  result  of  a  strike,  or 
of  a  lockout. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee each  received  a  telegram  this 
morning  from  Donald  S,  Beattie,  execu- 
tive secretary-treasm-er  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  under 
date  of  July  17. 

The  telegram  is  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  and  to 
the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers  as 
chair-man  of  the  House  conferees. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborodch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  should  know  that  major  non-struck 
railroads  have  shut  down  all  services  and 
locked  out  their  employees  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  spread  yesterday's  local  strikes  on 
some  railroads  into  a  national  shutdown  and 
thereby  stampede  Congress  Into  enacting 
compulsory  arbitration.  Railroads  partici- 
pating In  this  lockout  as  of  12:01  a,m,  Mon- 
day Included  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  New  Haven  and  Erie-Lackawanna. 
Others  may  have  Joined  In  locking  out  their 
employees  by  the  time  this  telegram  reaches 
you. 

Donald  S,  Beattie, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  RLEA. 

Telegram  to  be  sent  also  to  the  following: 

Senate. — Wayne  Morse,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Harrison  wmiams,  Jacob  Javlta,  Win- 
ston Prouty,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Robert  P. 
Griffin, 

House. — Samuel  Frledel,  John  Dlngell,  J,  J. 
Pickle,  Daniel  Ronan,  Brock  Adams,  Samuel 
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Devlne.   Olenn   Cunningham,   Dan   Kuyken- 
dall.  WUUam  Springer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  telegram  we 
had  received  similar  Information  orally 
from  people  who  are  not  members  of  any 
of  the  shop  craft  unions  involved  in  the 
strike.  These  are  people  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  and  in  whose 
credibility  I  place  great  trust.  I  repeat 
that  they  are  not  members  of  any  of  the 
Involved  shop  craft  unions. 

In  any  event  there  no  longer  appears 
time  to  continue  our  discussions  with  the 
House  conferees,  and  we  have  returned 
to  the  Seriate . 

In  the  light  of  the  unanimous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  in  certifying 
their  disagreement.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  understand 
that  I  am  to  have  10  minutes,  5  minutes 
on  this  motion  and  5  mmutes  on  another 
motion  that  I  shall  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFVICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized. 

The  question  Is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Will  the 

Senator  suspend?  There  is  no  time 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 

no  time  at  this  time,  other  than 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  have  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
for  the  very  fair  consideration  that  iie 
gave  to  the  Senate  conferees  and  the 
House  conferees  throughout  the  long 
conference.  What  I  say  alxiut  him  applies 
also  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  confer- 
ence, who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees.  Representative  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
took  the  position  that  we  cannot  very 
well  compromise  finality,  so  that  the 
controlling  question  at  all  times  is 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  have  an 
end  to  this  controversy  at  the  end  of  the 
•80-day  period.  The  majority  of  us  held 
fast  to  the  point  of  view  that  there 
should  be  finality,  and  that,  more  than 
anything  else.  Is  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  this  morning. 

Of  course,  another  factor  must  not  be 
overlooked — that  some  of  the  railway 
employees  went  out  on  strike.  There  Is  no 


question  about  that  record.  Not  all  rail- 
way employees  went  out  on  strike.  In 
fact,  as  I  said  in  conference  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  well  known  that  the  initial  walk- 
out was  the  walkout  of  only  one  union. 
But,  of  course,  no  self-respecting  union 
man  or  woman  is  going  to  walk  through  a 
good-faith  picket  line. 

I  know  something  about  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  legitimate  picket  lines,  because 
back  in  1939  I  wrote  what  is  still  the  con- 
trolling decision  in  arbitration  law  in 
this  country  as  to  the  differences  between 
a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  picket 
line.  That  was  the  decision  in  which  I 
held,  for  the  first  time  in  American  labor 
arbitration  law.  that  every  employer  who 
signs  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
knows  that  there  is  an  implied  condition 
in  that  agreement — namely,  that  no 
member  of  organized  labor  is  going  to  go 
through  a  legitimate  picket  line  of  a  sis- 
ter union. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  additional 
comment  on  what  my  chairman  has  said: 
This  morning  the  Senate  conferees  voted 
on  nothing  except  my  motion  that  the 
Senate  conferees  stand  in  disagreement 
and  report  the  disagreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  now  the  pending  motion.  I 
took  that  position  for  two  reasons:  First, 
I  thought  it  was  obvious  that  we  were 
deadlocked  over  the  matter  of  finality; 
.second.  I  took  the  position  that  once  this 
strike  started,  after  all,  the  workers  en- 
tered the  conference 

We  had  sent  them  a  mc.s.sage.  asking 
for  no  economic  action  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  matter  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  if  we  proceeded,  it  was  my 
position  that  we  would  he  proceeding 
with  a  strike  gun  at  our  head,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  conferees  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  should  not  place  themselves  in 
that  position. 

In  all  my  work  in  32  year:   on  labor 
disputes,  either  as  an  arbitrator  or  as  a 
mediator,  I  have  followed  one  rule,  and 
I  do  not  .see  how  you  can  ever  make  an 
exception  to  that  rule:  When  there  was 
a  strike.  I  took  the  position  that  we  would 
go  back  to  work  before  the  arbitrator  or 
the    mediator    would    take    jurisdiction. 
That  was  the  position  during  World  War 
II,  also   That  was  the  position  the  War 
Labor    Board    took     Therefore,    in    my 
judgment,    conferees    in    a    sense    were 
mediators  this  mort\ing,  had  they  been 
willing  to  take  jurisdiction,  I  made  the 
motion  that  we  stand  in  disagreement,  I 
believe  the  Senate  now  should  adopt  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  al- 
lowed 2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  only  require  30 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  believe  it  Is  proper  for 
the  minority  to  state  that  it.  too.  con- 
cluded that  we  could  get  nowhere;  and 
I  believe  that  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  his  own  view, 
with  re.spect  to  not  havmg  the  conference 


act  because  the  employees  were  on  strike, 
are  reasons  personal  to  him.  They  may 
and  may  not  be  shared  by  other  members 
of  the  conference,  I  do  not  believe  he 
stated  them  or  intended  them  to  be  un- 
derstood any  other  way. 

But  as  to  the  ultimate  point  that  we 
must  come  out  in  disagreement,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  act  promptly  and  send 
whatever  it  chooses  to  act  upon  to  the 
House,  there  can  be  no  question;  and  I. 
therefore,  join  with  Senator  Morse  and 
Senator  Yarborouch  in  asking  for  an 
affirmative  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr    MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  such  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  leadership  and  the  appropriate 
members  of  the  Labor  Committees  of 
both  Houses  met  with  the  President  yes- 
terday, I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  letter 
setting  forth  his  views  on  the  situation 
as  it  existed  then.  About  a  half  hour  ago, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  President, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  17, 1967. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waifii'igton,  DC. 

De,*r  Senator  Mansfield:  I  am  sending 
this  leiler  to  you  in  response  to  your  request 
ror  a  review  of  the  meeting  we  had  yester- 
day and  the  current  rail  strllce  situation 

In  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning, 
the  threat  of  a  rallro.ad  strike  became  a  grim 
reality  Affecting  first  the  west  and  midwest, 
the  strllce  has  now  spread  throughout  the 
entire  country,  snarling  our  lines  of  com- 
merce and  leaving  chaos  and  confusion  In  Its 
wake. 

By  noon  today,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation informs  me  that  80  U)  90  percent  of 
the  Nations  rail  lines  will  be  down.  By  to- 
night, the  stoppage  will  be  total  and  rail 
paralysis  will  be  complete. 

.\s  this  crisis  unfolded,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Transportation  and  Labor,  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  met  yesterday  after- 
noon with  the  bipartisan  Congressional 
Leadership  and  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees  We  dis- 
cussed the  action  that  must  be  taken  to 
end  the  ruinous  strike  and  to  resolve  finally 
the  underlying  dispute. 

The  consequences  of  the  day-old  strike 
the  first  nation-wide  railroad  strike  In  over 
20  years  and  only  the  second  In  the  last  45 
years  -are   already   becoming   clear   to  every 
American. 

This  morning,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
conmiuters  found  It  dllHcult  or  Impoesible 
to  get  to  their  Jobs. 

400.000  carloads  of  freight  have  already 
been  stranded, 

ShipmenU  of  fresh  vegetables,  meate  and 
other  perishable  foods  have  already  been 
halted 

Mall  deliveries  of  packages  and  parcels, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  have  already  been 
embargoed  by  the  Poet  Office. 
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Secretary  McNamara  has  reported  the 
strike  Is  having  "an  Immediate  Impact  on 
the  movement  of  ammunition  and  heavy 
eqviipment  to  Ports  of  Embarkation  for  Viet- 
nam. Ammunition  cars — a  thousand  each 
week— must  move  without  Interruption  to 
support  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam." 

Every  minute  and  every  hour  the  strike 
continues  will  create  ever-Increasing  damage 
10  our  economic  well-being  and  America's 
mtional  security. 

The  Nation  has  been  more  than  patient. 

The  dispute  is  more  than  a  year  old.  The 
parties  have  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
roach  agreement  among  themselves.  Three 
labor  boards  have  worked  diligently  and  skill- 
fully with  the  parties: 

The  National  Mediation  Board,  chaired  by 
Francis  O'Neill,  the  most  experienced  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

A  Railway  Labor  Act  Emergency  Board 
lieaded  by  David  Glnsburg.  a  distinguished 
Washington  attorney,  with  Prank  Duggan, 
Professor  of  L.aw  at  Georgetown  University 
and  John  W.  McConnell,  President  of  the 
Umversity  of  New  Hampshire,  as  members. 

The  SjJeclal  Panel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, chaired  by  Judge  Charles  Fahy,  with 
Dr.  John  Dunlop  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  George 
Taylor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
members. 

De^ite  the  efforts  of  these  three  Boards. 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  have  been  unable 
to  come  to  an  agreement.  In  each  case,  the 
union  rejected  the  recommendaUons  of  the 
Board. 

During  the  current  round  of  railroad  con- 
tract negotiation,  over  500,000  union  mem- 
bers— some  BC;  of  the  Industry — have  set- 
tled their  differences  with  management 
through  the  processes  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. What  then  can  we  say  of  this  shop- 
craft  dispute? 

We  are  witnessing,  in  this  strike,  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  private  responsibility. 

No  man  and  no  institution  can  stand  above 
the  American  people  and  our  men  In  uniform 
defending  our  country  around  the  world. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  j>aramount  over  private  In- 
terests. That  time  Is  now. 

On  April  10th,  with  all  the  legal  machinery 
available  to  a  President  exhausted  and  with 
a  nationwide  strike  imminent,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  no-strlke  pveriod  in 
this  case  for  20  more  days  to  keep  the  parties 
talking  In  the  hope  that  a  solution  could 
be  found  and  a  disastrous  strike  avoided. 

On  April  28,  I  again  asked  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  no-strlke  period,  this  time  for  47 
more  days,  while  the  parties  searched  for  a 
solution. 

Congress  promptly  and  favorably  re- 
sponded to  both  of  these   requests. 

On  May  4th,  after  three  boards  had 
worked  with  the  parties  and  after  almost 
a  year  of  negotiation.  I  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  to  resolve  this 
protracted  dispute  fairly  and  finally.  That 
was  75  days  ago.  This  recommendation  was 
shaped  by  the  most  experienced  and  skilled 
labor  advisors  available  to  a  President,  We 
were  all  determined  to  treat  both  labor  and 
management  fairly.  The  recommendation 
was  drawn  from  the  procediu-es  and  experi- 
Pnce  of  the  War  Labor  Board  which  settled 
hundreds  of  labor  disputes.  It  was  designed 
to  provide  a  Just  settlement  for  the  working 
man  and  for  the  railroads,  based  on  the 
record  made  by  the  parties  themselves. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  Administration's 
proposal,  by  a  vote  of  70-15,  while  the  House 
struck  from  its  bill  that  portion  which  would 
iii.^ure  a  final  resolution  to  the  dispute. 

This  case  has  moved  slowly  through  Sum- 
mer and  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring— and  sUll 
■'iiuther  Summer — while  the  parties  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  reach  final  agreement.  Now 
the  Nation  is  gripped  by  a  crippling  strike, 
out  the  parties  are  no  closer  to  a  solution 
than  they  were  over  a  year  ago. 


Simply  extending  the  no-strlke  period  Is  a 
prescription  without  a  cure.  It  will  only  post- 
pone the  day  of  settlement — already  post- 
poned for  more  than  a  year — ^for  in  90  days 
the  Nation  and  Ite  fighting  men  will  be  faced 
again  with  the  prospect  of  another  crippling 
strike. 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  have  tried  to 
reach  agreement  and  failed.  Boards  and 
Panels  have  tried  and  failed.  Congressional 
Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  many  other  public 
officials  have  tried  and  failed.  We  are  faced 
with  a  national  crisis.  The  public  Interest 
must  take  precedence  over  private  interests. 
The  power  to  act  now  rests  with  the 
Congress. 

As  a  prominent  legislator  commented  yes- 
terday "We  have  had  a  year  of  talk.  It  is 
time  for  action".  I  share  that  view.  I  believe 
the  American  people  share  that  view. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  act  swiftly  on 
the  proposal  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the 
Senate  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  end 
the  work  stoppage  and  to  resolve  finally  the 
dispute  in  the  Interests  of  the  security, 
health  and  safety  of  America. 

I  assure  you  If  the  Congress  will  promptly 
and  finally  act,  I  will  Immediately  appoint  a 
blue  ribbon  board — with  understanding  of 
both  labor  and  management,  but  subservient 
to  neither  and  I  feel  confident  this  dispute 
can  be  resolved  with  dispatch  and  with  jus- 
tice to  all. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time,  which 
is  about  41/2  minutes. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81. 

Basically,  the  House  amendment  is 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  with  compul- 
sory arbitration  taken  out.  Senators  have 
the  House  proposal  before  them  and  it 
is  a  part  of  the  record.  Therefore,  I  shall 
not  use  my  time  to  read  It. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  will  accept  the  House 
amendment,  and  I  am  only  asking  for 
a  vote. 

I  think  we  should  know  what  is  before 
us.  The  basic  dlflference  between  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  81  and  the  House 
amendment  is  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81  provides  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which  destroys  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  House  sets  up  a  procedure 
for  not  enforcing  compulsory  arbitration 
and  not  destroying  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  House  bill  preserves  the 
procedure  of  mediation  set  out  in  the 
Senate  bill,  but  it  does  not  enforce  final- 
ity or  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  letter 
from  the  President  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  Just  read. 
The  time  to  act  Is  today.  We  should  act 
today.  We  have  an  emergency  In  con- 
nection with  the  mall,  the  delivery  of 
perishable  goods,  and  most  of  all,  we 
have  an  emergency  In  cormectlon  with 
materiel  that  we  are  sending  to  Vietnam. 
We  should  have  a  vote  today. 

I  have  agreed  to  this  time  limitation  to 
show  my  good  Intention.  I  do  not  want 
delay;  I  want  a  vote.  I  appeal  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  let  us  vote  on  this  matter.  I  agreed  to 
use  only  4  '/^  minutes,  and  I'  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  vote  on  the  House  ver- 


sion. It  would  not  take  long  for  us  to 
vote.  It  would  only  take  3  or  4  minutes. 
I  agree  we  should  act  today.  I  agree  with 
the  President's  letter. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  nationwide 
emergency  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  adopt  compulsory  arbitration.  If 
we  were  to  adopt  the  House  resolution, 
we  would  not  have  to  wade  through  hours 
of  debate.  The  legislation  could  be  passed 
in  10  minutes  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
House  version.  The  measure  could  be  on 
the  President's  desk  before  2  o'clock,  if 
we  want  to  stop  the  work  stoppage  phase. 

The  Congress  can  stop  this  strike  in 
5  minutes  by  a  bill  of  the  type  agreed  to 
by  the  House.  But  if  some  want  to  insist 
on  compulsory  arbitration,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  little  longer. 

The  House  has  already  shown  that  it 
is  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Can 
it  be  said  we  will  get  speedy  action  if  we 
send  them  another  bill  with  compulsory 
arbitration  in  It? 

Mr.  President,  we  could  adopt  the 
House  version  and  send  it  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  President  could  sign  it. 
I  appeal  for  a  vote  at  this  time  on  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  adopt  the  House  pro- 
posal which  would  set  up  a  special  board 
to  consider  the  matter  and  provide  that 
the  special  board  could  consider  only 
proposals  of  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment within  the  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  efforts  in  this  case.  They 
could  not  award  more  than  the  unions 
agreed  to  accept  or  less  than  the  railroads 
agreed  to  pay.  Whatever  they  agreed 
upon  would  have  to  be  within  those 
limitations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  simple, 
fair,  and  equitable  to  adopt  the  House 
version.  It  could  be  signed  before  2 
o'clock.  We  do  want  to  end  the  work 
stoppage  In  a  hurry  and  get  the  trains 
nmning;  the  fastest  way  to  do  so  Is  not 
by  putting  compulsory  arbitration  on  the 
backs  of  the  parties.  That  would  be  the 
fastest  way  for  us  to  act  and  we  could 
do  it  in  a  few  minutes.  If  speed  is  what 
Is  needed,  they  would  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  difference  in 
the  two  proposals  Is  that  the  House  ver- 
sion takes  out  compulsory  arbitration  and 
allows  free  collective  bargaining  under 
the  limits  of  the  law;  it  affords  the  par- 
ties the  previous  protection  and  allows 
them  to  work  out  their  differences  under 
the  process  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

As  I  stated,  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  an  emergency 
exists.  I  commend  the  President  for  h^ 
patience  and  efforts.  I  commend  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  his  great  efforts 
to  settle  this  matter  and  in  working  with 
the  parties.  He  did  an  excellent  job. 

When  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
was  brought  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
it  had  in  it  a  finding  by  the  majority  that 
both  management  and  labor  refused  the 
finding  of  the  Fahy  panel.  The  finding  of 
the  majority  which  wrote  the  bill  was 
that  both  labor  and  management  re- 
jected those  proposals.  This  Is  not  a  case 
of  one  side  turning  down  the  proposal. 
This  is  a  case  where  both  sides  turned  it 
down.  I  cannot  agree  that  compulsory 
arbitration  is  the  only  answer ;  I  believe  a 
further  90-day  period  of  negotiation  and 
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mediation  would  result  In  a  voluntary 
se  ttlement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  in 
short,  I  aak  only  for  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81.  The  Senate  has  never  had  an 
opportimlty  to  express  its  sentiment  on 
that  bill,  and  I  hope  we  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator haa  no  time  until  some  action  is 
taken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborodghI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Ocegon  IMr.  Morse) 
proposes: 

On  pAg«  3  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, after  Bectlon  4.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  If  agreement  haa  not  been 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  specUlecl  in  section  6.  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Special  Board  shall  t-ike 
effect  and  shall  continue  In  effect  until  the 
parties  reach  agreement  or.  if  agreement  la 
not  reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1.  1967.  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Board's  determination  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  resort  to 
either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived 
•\t  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Pallway  Labor  Act    (45   U  S  C.    151   et  seq  ). 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any 
party  may  within  the  effective  period  of  the 
determination  apply  to  the  Board  for  clarifi- 
cation of  its  determination,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  sh.ill  promptly 
issue  a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

"(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  sh.iJl  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  " 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  'Sec.  5"  and  substitute 
■Sec.  6". 

In  section  6,  as  redesignated  by  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  insert  reinstated  and" 
before  "extended". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  want  to 
point  out  two  things  that  my  substitute 
motion  does.  It  retains  finality  consistent 
with  what  the  President  talked  about  as 
the  major  thrust  of  his  letter.  The  time 
haw  come  for  having  finality  In  this  long, 
drawn  out  and  prolonged  dispute.  Sec- 
ond, it  inserts  the  additional  language 
which  is  necessary  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  legal  authority  to  go 
into  the  courts  of  the  land  and  end  the 
strike.  That  Is  all  my  substitute  would  do. 

The  change  which  inserts  section  5, 
restores  a  section  of  the  resolution  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1967.  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  15  and  gives  finality  to  the 


determination  of  the  special  board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

All  the  controversy  in  the  conference 
over  these  many  days  has  been  over  the 
very  point  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Yarborouch  1  discussed;  namely,  the 
difference  between  finality  and  no  final- 
ity. No  finality  means  that  we  would  have 
it  back  in  our  laps,  in  my  judgment,  for  a 
certainty.  In  the  future. 

Those  who  held  that  point  of  view  on 
the  Senate  side  did  not  prevail  in  con- 
ference. Those  of  us  who  Insisted  on 
finality  are  back  here  this  morning  with 
the  conference  in  disagreement. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  want  to  say  that  he  voted 
for  that  motion  because  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  he  said,  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  getting  an  agreement 
within  the  conference. 

The  amendment  to  section  6.  which  is 
the  second  part  of  the  substitute  motion 
which  I  have  adopted,  restores  the  opera- 
tive provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  which  states: 

No  change  except  by  agreement  shall  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  In 
the  conditions  out  of  which  a  dispute  arose. 

This  change  is  neces.sary  since  the  pre- 
viouij  period  of  unilateral  action  by  the 
parties  has  expired,  as  the  Senate  is 
well  aware,  in  the  past  hours.  Strike  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  certain  railway 
workers. 

Let  me  say,  Mr  President,  that  this 
languai,'e  has  t)een  worked  out  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  cave  to  me  a  lantiuage  which  deals 
with  this  last  point.  His  draft  language 
reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  6  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  heretofore  extended  by  law,  shall  be 
hereby  reinstated  and  extended.  .  .  . 

That  is  what  Is  necessary  to  set  this 
restored,  in  order  to  give  him  the  lesjal 
basis  to  move  Into  the  courts  for  the 
necessary  injunctive  action  to  put  the 
men  back  to  work. 

The  full  section  6  of  my  amendment 
reads: 

Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
grnph  of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  use  160).  as  heretofore  extended 
by  law,  shall  be  hereby  reinstated  and  ex- 
tended until  12.01  o'clock  antemerldan  of 
the  ninety-first  day  after  enactment  of  this 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  in  Executive  Order  11324,  J.inuary 
28,   1967. 

The  President.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
again  to  vote  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  wants  fiimlity  in  this  case.  The  Morse 
substitute  motion  provides  for  that.  I 
also  emphasize  to  the  Senate  that  the 
vote  it  cast  on  June  7  last  for  finality 
was  70  to  15. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  5  minutes 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  but  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  agree  to  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  will  be  with- 
drawn just  as  soon  as  I  can  take  an 


emergency    telephone    call,    which   has 
just  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  will  the  quorum  be  called? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  J.witsl 

be  recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  the  attention  of  as  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  possible,  as 
this  is  a  complex  and  interesting  prob- 
lem, which  I  think  ought  to  have  some 
thought  by  the  Senate.  We  will  undoubt- 
edly be  acting  within  the  next  couple  of 
hours,  anyhow,  I  think  as  many  Senators 
as  possible  ought  to  listen  to  our  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin 1.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ator Morse's  substitute  which  will  do  the 
following  three  things: 

First,  it  will  preserve  finality  in  the 
sense  that  the  findings  of  the  special 
board  appointed  by  the  President  will  be 
binding  at  the  end  of  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  Senate  bill,  to  wit,  91  days, 
subject  only  to  the  power  of  Congress 
aiid  the  President,  by  joint  resolution,  to 
cancel  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  special 
board's  determination.  I  emphasize  that 
this  is  Just  a  last-resort  guarantee  to 
labor  and  to  management  that  there  will 
be  no  runaway  board  and  that,  if  some- 
thin,'?  really  goes  wrong  in  this  process,  It 
can  be  corrected  by  action  of  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  other  change — and  I  shall  discuss 
the  reason  for  this  in  a  moment — pro- 
vides that  at  the  end  of  the  60 -day  pe- 
riod, by  which  time  the  special  board 
has  to  make  Its  determination,  there  will 
be  a  10-day  period  In  which  labor  and 
management  will  be  required  to  accept  or 
reject  the  findings  of  the  board.  This  will 
not  change  the  findings  or  cancel  them 
out;  it  will  just  give  us,  the  President, 
and  the  public,  knowledge  of  whether  the 
findings  are  or  are  not  acceptable  to 
management  and  lat)or.  It  might  be  that 
the  whole  dispute  would  be  over  by  that 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  arbitration  board? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  special  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

The  third  change  made  by  the  amend- 
ment Is  that  If  the  parties  agree  to  ac- 
cept binding  arbitration  during  the  10- 
day  period,  that,  too,  will  end  the  dispute. 
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because  the  Railway  Labor  Act  provides 
for  binding  arbitration,  and  we  incorpo- 
rate by  reference  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  insofar  as  arbitration 
is  concerned,  in  this  particular  provision. 
So  the  three  changes  are  as  follows: 
First,  within  10  days— no  time  exten- 
sion: the  time  remains  the  same — after 
the  special  board  makes  its  findings, 
labor  and  management  are  required  to 
accept  them  or  reject  them. 

Second,  within  those  10  days,  labor  and 
management  may  agree  upon  binding  ar- 
bitration imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Latwr  Act.  We  incorporate  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  provisions  by  refer- 
ence. 

Third.  In  the  20  days  following  the  10 
days — still  within  the  90-day  period- 
Congress  may.  by  joint  resolution,  which 
requires  the  signature  of  the  President  to 
make  it  effective,  invalidate,  cancel,  or 
reject  the  findings  of  the  special  board. 
I  characterize  that  as  a  last-resort 
guarantee,  should  there  be  a  universal 
feeling  that  the  board  has  gone  haywire 
or  has  been  a  runaway  board. 

A  resolution  to  veto  the  special  board 
determination  would  be  governed  by  the 
procedures  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
This  provides  for  specified  periods  of 
time  within  which  there  is  to  be  com- 
mittee action,  and  avoids  any  possibility 
of  what  we  in  the  Senate  euphemistically 
call  extended  debate  or  filibuster.  The 
action  of  Congress  and  the  President  is 
to  be  taken  actually  within  the  20-day 
period.  This  would  be  done  by  incorporat- 
ing in  this  amendment,  by  reference, 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment? In  the  first  place,  this  thinking 
represented  the  pinnacle  of  agreement 
In  the  conference.  We  came  the  closest 
to  agreement  upon  this  amendment  as 
representing  the  position  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Senate  conferees,  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  2,  agreed  to  accept  it.  The 
House  conferees,  hy  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  re- 
jected it.  From  that  point  on,  we  were 
on  our  way  downhill,  in  terms  of  agree- 
ment. We  just  could  not  come  to  any 
agreement.  This  represented  the  pin- 
nacle of  our  ability  to  agree. 

The  composite  amendment  is  com- 
posed of  a  provision  by  Representative 
Adams,  of  Washington,  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  letting  the  parties  accept 
arbitration.  The  provision  for  a  10-day 
period  for  acceptance  or  rejection  is  the 
product  of  the  thinking  of  Representa- 
tive Friedel,  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  possibility  of  a  veto 
by  joint  resolution — that  is,  by  the 
action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress — and 
the  signature  of  the  President  is  the  prod- 
uct of  my  own  thinking  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 
Finally,  the  question.  Why  the  amend- 
ment at  all?  Why  not  go  ahead  with  the 
Senate  joint  resolution?  That  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr, 


Morse]  .  I  am  rather  hopeful  that  he  will 
support  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and  I  are  proposing. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  for  support- 
ing it.  First,  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  an  ad  hoc  proposition,  designed 
for  this  particular  eventuality;  that  it 
does  not  represent  a  permanent  pattern 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  of 
this  character  which  get  us  into  national 
emergencies.  The  best  way  to  flag  this 
very  clearly  as  an  ad  hoc  proposal,  just 
for  this  particular  occasion,  is  by  bring- 
ing Congress  and  the  President  into  the 
final  process  of  requiring  labor  to  take 
this  particular  kind  of  settlement. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  very 
deep  antipathy  of  labor  and  the  deep 
reservation  which  many  of  us  have,  in- 
cluding myself,  about  the  advisability  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  major  labor 
disputes,  and  the  fact  that  under  these 
circumstances  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  to  settle  the  dispute.  I  agree  to  act 
accordingly  in  reference  to  this  legisla- 
tion, whatever  it  may  mean  to  me  as  a 
legislator  in  respect  of  union  relation- 
ships, which  I  value  greatly,  and  always 
have  in  my  service.  Our  Nation's  wel- 
fare comes  first  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  But  at  least  the  proposal  is  an  effort 
to  make  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  an  assur- 
ance to  organized  labor  that  the  process 
of  finality  which  we  are  requiring  will 
be  a  fair  one. 

So  I  repeat,  if  the  special  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  no  matter  how 
distinguished — and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
distinguished — in  the  final  analysis,  goes 
overboard  or  exceeds  its  authority,  or  is 
a  runaway  special  board,  there  Is  a  power 
of  correction.  Labor  cannot  say,  "You  are 
absolutely  mandating  upon  us  what  a 
board,  without  the  legislative  respon- 
sibilities which  Members  of  Congress 
have,  may  require,  and  making  that 
final."  All  we  are  really  making  final  is 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  we  could  undo 
it  by  another  appropriate  law.  The  only 
reason  we  are  writing  it  in  here — because 
we  could  do  it  anyway,  by  passing  a  law 
at  the  end  of  the  70  days — is,  first,  to  give 
assurance  to  labor  in  advance,  because 
after  all,  we  do  wish  them  to  obey  this 
law  when  we  pass  it;  and,  second,  to 
write  in  the  procedures  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  which  will  actually  enable  us 
to  carry  out  our  will  within  the  20-day 
period  stipulated.  Otherwise,  the  mat- 
ter could  be  filibustered  or  talked  to 
death  in  committee,  and  Congress  might 
never  act  upon  It,  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  we  have 
to  write  in  these  procedural  sections, 
which  we  do  incorporate  by  reference. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  about  the 
toughest  conference  I  have  ever  been  in. 

There  were  at  least  25  votes  taken  by 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees.  It  was 
really  a  deadlocked  situation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  where  we  do  face  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  with  no  inconsistency,  no 
jeopardy  of  the  fundamental  legislative 
scheme  of  the  Senate,  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  and  I  sug- 
gest be  done,  we  feel  we  are  at  least  mak- 
ing some  effort  to  mollify  those  who  feel 
so  very  deeply  in  opposition. 

They  will  not  be  happy  with  the  result 
today.  They  will  be  just  as  critical  of  me, 


of  Senator  Griffin,  and  of  everybody 
else  connected  with  the  matter  as  if  we 
voted  straight  for  the  Senate  bill.  But  I 
believe  second  thoughts  will  prevail,  and 
people  will  realize  tomorrow,  If  they  do 
not  today,  that  we  really  tried,  consistent 
with  the  basic  principles  to  which  we  are 
committed  here  in  the  Senate,  to  take 
care  of  these  concerns  with  finality  in- 
asmuch as  we  could.  That  that  is  what 
we  have  sought  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  14  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  contemplates  that 
after  the  special  board  created  by  the 
President  has  made  its  findings,  unless 
something  intervenes  within  30  days, 
Congress,  by  resolution,  shall  have  the 
right  to  veto  the  board's  findings,  pro- 
vided the  veto  is  approved  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  JA^vrrS.  By  the  President;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
finding  will  be  made  by  the  Arbitration 
Board. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Congress    then    will 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  findings, 
and  to  pass  upon  them  either  by  absten- 
tion of  action  or  by  a  veto? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
May  I  add  just  one  other  point?  If  the 
President  vetoed  the  congressional  joint 
resolution,  conceivably,  the  veto  could  be 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  will  never  hap- 
pen, of  course. 

Mr.  JA"VrrS.  I  merely  point  that  out. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  Ukely  to  hap- 
pen between  the  time  the  award  is  made 
by  the  Arbitration  Board  and  the  end  of 
the  30  days  In  which  Congress  can  exer- 
cise the  right  of  veto?  "What  pressure  will 
be  applied  to  us?  How  many  labor  leaders 
are  going  to  come  down  here  and  say, 
"You  have  the  ultimate  power  to  deter- 
mine what  our  terms  shall  be,  and  we 
expect  that  you  will  veto  the  bill."  How 
heavy  is  the  burden  going  to  become  dur- 
ing those  30  days,  compared  to  what  it  is 
now?  Will  It  not  be  deeper,  graver,  and 
heavier  to  deal  with,  and  will  not  the 
fact  that  we  vacillate  give  encouragement 
and  hope  of  attaining  the  end  of  a  non- 
decision? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  first  place,  Con- 
gress has  only  20  days  under  our  amend- 
ment, the  other  10  days  of  the  30  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  30  days  in  all. 
Ten  days  are  in  the  hands  of  the  union, 
to  say  "Yes"  or  "No". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Twenty  days  is  what  Con- 
gress has. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  while  I  cannot  conceive  of  more 
pressure  than  there  is  today  with  respect 
to  this  legislation,  even  if  there  were  tre- 
mendous pressure,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  believe  we  must  legislate  with  Justice, 
whatever  the  pressure  may  be.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  pressure  today;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  it  in  that  20-day  period,  compared  to 
the  wisdom  of  doing  what  is  just. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  cannot 
yield  any  further  and  make  my  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Parliamentarian 
tells  me  I  do  not  have  that  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  have  an  hour  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  have  just  a 
minute  now,  and  perhaps  I  can  avoid 
taking  up  the  Senator's  hour  later. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Take  a  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
this  procedure  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  adopted,  Con- 
gress will  become  the  arbiter,  and  will 
have  the  power  of  decreeing  finally  what 
the  wages  shall  be.  in  a  dispute  such  as 
this?  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senators 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  have  an  hour  in 
which  to  answer.  Mr,  President,  and  I 
Intend  to  answer  the  question  very  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Can  the  Senator  an- 
swer It  In  1  hour? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  can  answer  It  In  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  to  make  a  state- 
ment now  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question?  Or  I  wtli 
put  two  In  one. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Very  well ,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  First,  is  there  any  as- 
surance that  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  It  will  be  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  believe 
It  will  be.  That  is  speculatiori.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  win  accept  Senator  Morses 
amendment,  or  Senator  Yarborouch  s 
amendment.  The  Yarborough  amend- 
ment is  merely  concurring,  and  thus 
should  be  acceptable,  but  Senator 
Morsk's  reiterates  the  Senate  position. 
At  least  by  doing  what  I  reconunend.  we 
are  trying  to  advance  somewhat  toward 
meeting  the  feeUngs  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  IIou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, which  I  think  gives  us  the  best 
chance  of  acceptance  over  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  But.  the  Senator  has 
already  said  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees declined  to  accept  the  proposal 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  those  who  declint'd  to 
accept  the  proposal — and  the  vote  was 
5  to  4 — have  changed  their  opinions  In 
view  of  the  strike  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  do  not  want  my  sitting  In  silence 
while  my  good  friends  talk  about  com- 
pulsory arbitration  to  Indicate  that  there 


Is  the  slightest  bit  of  arbitration  in  the 
Morse  resolution.  There  Is  not. 

It  is  completely  limited  to  mediation 
and  is  not  an  arbitration  process.  It  is 
completely  limited  to  a  compromise  pro- 
cedure and  not  to  a  judgment  based  upon 
the  evidence.  In  fact,  under  the  Morse 
resolution  a  special  panel  cannot  even 
give  weight  to  the  Ginsburg  report,  which 
Is  an  arbitration  report.  It  is  limited  to 
the  mediation  proposals  of  the  parties 
and  the  mediation  proposal  of  the  medi- 
ation .special  panel  The  special  panel 
that  the  President  will  appoint  under  the 
Morse  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  be  a 
mediation  panel. 

With  that  out  of  the  way.  I  want  to 
give  to  my  colleaszues  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  President  s  resolution, 

Pir,st.  in  re-^ard  to  the  Javits  proposal, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  permit  me  to  make  a  comment  with 
regard  to  the  I'PI  di:^patch  about  which 
he  talked. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  are.  of  course.  In  complete  agree- 
ment that  this  UPI  dispatch  of  this 
morning  does  not  present  tlie  view  of  the 
two  Senators, 

I  tlunk  we  oucht.  in  fairness  to  the 
President  of  tiie  United  States,  to  make 
this  lec  jrd  fx?rfectly  clear. 

The  UPI  dispatch  of  this  morning 
reads: 

A  move  by  Senate  Rppviblli-ans  was  ex- 
pected In  an  attempt  to  amend  the  admin- 
istration bin  to  place  t.'ie  blame  for  any  com- 
pulsory settlement   on   the   President, 

ben  Jacob  J,ivlis.  R-N  Y  ,  and  Sen,  Rob- 
ert Cirlffln.  R-Mlch  .  said  they  would  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  administration 
till  which  would  contain  the  same  prov-lslona 
or  the  measure  except  for  the  final  "media- 
tion to  finality  stage  "  Lender  the  Republi- 
can proposal  the  President  would  have  to 
personally  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  a  settlement. 

Once  the  President  made  the  recommen- 
dations Congress  would  have  the  option  to 
veto  them.  If  Congress  failed  to  act  they 
would    go    into    effect    automatically. 

Griffin  said  the  proposal  received  the  nif>at 
support  from  House  conferees  during  meet- 
ings last  week  He  said  the  House  contensfs 
rejected  It  by  a  5  to  4  vote. 

I  have  talked  with  both  of  my  col- 
leasiues.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  J,*viTS  I  and  tiic  Senator  from  Micii- 
igan  I  Mr  Griffin  I 

They  said  that  is  not  their  position 
at  all  under  the  amendment  they  are 
otTerintT 

The  bill,  of  cou:?e,  would  be  the  veiilcle 
for  tran.smlttlng  the  Panel's  report  to 
Congress,  and  the  Con<ire:^  would  act 
its  will  upon  it 

If  both  Houses  did  not  reject  it.  that 
would  end  it  It  would  be  final  on  the  91st 
day 

If  both  Huu-scs  rejected  it  by  a  Joint 
resolution — and  note  my  languatje.  Joint 
resolution — it  would  ?,o  to  the  President 
for  siKnature  or  veto  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure 

I  therefore  want  the  record.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  two  Senators  and  in  fairness 
to  the  President,  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  this  i,i  not  any  pro[X)sal  at  all  that 
pas^ses  the  buck,  so  to  sfieak.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitod  States 

It  rests  on  a  final ;ty  decision  in  the 


first  instance  upon  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  require  both  Houses  to 
reject  it,  or  it  would  become  final  on  the 
91st  day. 

If  both  Houses  do  reject  it  by  a  joint 
resolution,  it  would  go  then  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  confirm 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stated. 

The  UPI  press  dispatch  is  something 
that  we  have  to  take  note  of  because  it 
states  something  that  would  be  very  sen- 
sational if  true. 

The  UPI  press  dispatch  is  grounded,  in 
my  opinion,  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  re- 
quires only  a  ministerial  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  the  transmission  of  the 
special  boards  report. 

The  action  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  whether  he  will  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  special  board  as  binding  only 
comes  after,  and  not  before,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  both  acted  afiQrma- 
tively  to  reject  the  findings  of  the  spe- 
cial board. 

I  cannot  conceive  under  those  circum- 
stances any  Implication  that  we  arc  trj'- 
ing  to  put  the  monkey  on  the  back  of 
the  President. 

On  the  contrarj'.  Congress  Is  carrying 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President.  I  Join  In 
the  statement  Just  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  anything,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  put  the 
"monkey  on  the  back"  of  Congress  rath- 
er than  on  the  back  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  adminis- 
tration would  make  no  recorrunendation 
whatsoever  There  would  be  nothing  for 
the  President  to  do  except  to  tranmit  to 
Congress  notice  that  the  parties  have  not 
accepted  the  Boards  determination 

The  action  would  then  be  up  to  Con- 
gress, with  the  di.scretion  resting  in  the 
President  to  act  thereafter. 

Mr,  MORSE  Mr,  President,  I  wi,sh  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment was  first  offered  In  conference  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr, 
Javits!  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan   I  Mr.  Griffin' !. 

Oii>;inally,  I  oppo.'^ed  tiie  amendment. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fairness  to 
some  of  the  other  c  inferecs  who  likewise 
opposed  the  amendment. 

My  major  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment  was  that  I  tiiou^ht  it  would 
bo  bad  leuislation  to  have  Conpie.":.s — 
who  would  not  be  a  party  l,o  the  nego- 
tiations, or  tlie  hearings  as  a  special 
panel  would  be  with  re.spect  to  the  var- 
ious propo.sed  compromises  in  an  effort 
t,>  get  a  conscionable  compromise  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute — sit  in  Judgment  as 
t  :>  w  hether  the  change  should  bo  5  cents. 
G  cents,  or  7  cents,  or  6  days  of  holidays 
or  8  days,  or  any  other  change, 

Frrini  the  standpoint  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure, I  thought  It  would  be  better  If 
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we  did  not  have  to  do  It.  But  when  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  handling  a 
program  in  conference  In  a  rather  dual 
capacity,  we  try  to  work  out  a  conscion- 
able compromise  within  the  conference 
committee. 

My  colleagues  will  say — and  I  realize 
it  Is  so — that  this  was  the  nearest  we 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  to  a  consensus. 

I  said  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Ycrk  and  to  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Michigan  that,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  support  it  if  that  was  the  one  way 
in  which  we  could  break  this  deadlock, 
because  finality  Is  not  lost. 

I  took  the  position  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  to  the  end  that  I  was 
not  going  to  support  anything  unless  it 
had  finality  in  it,  and  finality  is  in  this 
measure.  I  will  support  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Insofar  as  my  vote  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
will  testify  that  he  asked  if  I  would  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment.  I  said,  "No,  I 
will  not."  However.  I  gave  my  word  that 
I  would  vote  for  it. 

\\'hen  I  give  my  word,  that  is  my  bond. 
I  will  vote  for  it,  but  what  I  say  now  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  anyone  as  meaning 
that  I  think  they  should  vote  for  it  or 
against  It. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
right.  This  came  the  nearest  in  confer- 
ence on  both  sides  of  the  table  to  break- 
ing the  logjam  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. 

Let  me  say  what  I  think  the  pros  and 
cons  are. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  con- 
ference with  regard  to  what  the  attitude 
of  the  workers  may  be.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  attitude  of  the  carriers,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  5  minutes  because  I  am  ex- 
plaining the  matter  to  the  two  Senators 
as  well  as  for  myself  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  the  atti- 
tude of  the  workers  would  be.  What  about 
the  attitude  of  the  carriers? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  fair  in  that  sense 
to  the  carriers  and  to  the  brotherhoods, 
if  we  can  get  the  dispute  settled  through 
this  procedure  with  finality. 

Mr.  President.  I  dc  think  in  view  of  the 
bitter  attitude  that  has  been  evidenced 
by  some  of  the  workers  in  regard  to  this 
Industry  and  the  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  that  some 
of  us  are  proposing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion when  we  are  actually  proposing 
mediation  with  finality,  that  it  might 
very  well  be  considered  by  the  workers 
as  more  acceptable. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  carriers  finding  It 
unacceptable,  because  finality  is  pre- 
served there,  too. 

We  get  opinions  that  are  split.  But  this 
modification  is  somewhat  different  from 
sending  back  to  the  House  Just  the 
straight  Senate  bill,  with  the  additional 
language  that  the  Attorney  General  has 


provided,  which  Is  In  my  substitute  mo- 
tion. I  believe  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  more  prone  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  with  the  Javits-Grlfan  amend- 
ment in  it. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  answered  the  whole  case  with 
his  imanswerable  letter  this  morning.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  after- 
noon will  walk  out  on  what  I  consider — 
and  I  speak  only  for  myself — to  be  a  clear 
public  trust  that  we  owe  the  American 
people  in  this  hour  of  great  crisis. 

We  have  now  to  determine  whether 
government  by  law  will  prevail  in  this 
country  or  whether,  In  an  hour  of  great 
crisis,  any  group  of  labor  In  a  regulated 
industry  will  be  allowed  to  bring  the 
economy  of  this  coimtry  to  its  knees,  with 
the  loss  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  hour  by 
hour,  as  this  work  stoppage  starts. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  concerned,  that  is  the  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  Houses  must  stand  up  to 
that  issue  by  passing  this  afternoon  a 
bill,  with  the  principle  of  finality  in  it, 
that  gives  assurance  to  the  American 
people  that  the  strike  will  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

I  do  not  ask  people  to  agree  with  me. 
But  I  have  gone  through  this  kind  of 
contest  many  times — I  have  had  labor 
threaten  me  before.  A  leader  of  one  of 
the  unions  said  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
yesterday  that  he  would  give  him  10-to-l 
odds  that  they  would  beat  me  next  year 
in  the  election.  I  accept  the  challenge, 
because  what  he  Is  saying  is  that  he 
thinks  he  should  be  allowed  to  use  a  dic- 
tatorial economic  power,  because  he  is 
the  head  of  a  union,  to  bring  this  coim- 
try to  its  knees  in  an  hour  of  great  crisis. 
Let  us  find  out.  I  would  rather  walk  out 
of  the  Senate  than  stay  in  It  and  bend 
my  knees  to  that  kind  of  political  black- 
mail and  blackjack.  But  I  have  confidence 
in  the  voters  of  my  State,  and  I  believe 
they  will  give  him  the  answer. 

However,  irrespective  of  my  position  in 
this  matter,  I  want  to  hold  the  Senate 
to  the  principle  that  Is  Involved.  I  close 
by  saying  that  the  principle  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  vote  this  after- 
noon to  maintain  government  by  law  in 
this  country  or  surrender  to  a  powerful 
labor  lobby.  That  Is  the  Issue,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote.  I  will  vote  for  the  Javits- 
Griffin  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  wrong  with 
the  legislation  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate?  Why  do  we  need  an  addi- 
tional motion  such  as  the  one  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  wish  to  act  on?  'What  is  wrong 
with  what  the  Senate  has  already  done, 
on  the  basis  of  the  70-to-15  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  explained  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  that  was  the 
position  I  took  earlier  in  conference.  As  a 
conferee  in  charge  of  the  resolution,  I 
said  I  would  support  this  modification 
If  we  could  get  agreement  on  it.  We  were 
not  able  to  get  agreement  on  it,  but  I 
believe  I  am  ethically  and  morally  botmd 
by  my  word  to  vote  for  the  proposed 


amendment.  I  have  explained  this  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  30  minutes  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  that,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  having  expired,  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  is  now  in 
order,  upon  which  there  may  be  1  hour 
of  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  all 
time  has  expired,  Including  that  of  the 
opposition,  the  amendment  would  not  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Has  the  time  expired,  in- 
cluding the  time  of  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
opposition  has  30  minutes.  The  only  time 
utilized  has  been  that  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  May  I  then  ask  the  Chair 
whether  we  are  not  under  some  misin- 
terpretation, having  assumed  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  used  all  the  time 
on  his  substitute?  The  answer  is  that  he 
has  not — to  wit,  it  was  a  half  hour  left 
in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  used  all  the  time 
available  to  him.  The  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  imder  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  He  has  used  no  time. 
He  has  30  minutes.  The  amendment  is 
not  in  order  until  all  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
wish  to  pay  my  vei-y  great  respects  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  he 
has  acted  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his  position. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  would 
be  taking  a  very  weak  position  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Michigan. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  thought 
advanced  by  the  majority  leader,  that 
we  passed  a  strong  bill  by  a  very  large 
vote — I  believe  it  was  70  to  15 — and  that 
bill  has  been  in  conference;  and  that, 
while  the  conferees  are  technically  dis- 
charged, we  can  send  it  back  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  he  is  correct  in  his  feel- 
ing— and  I  am  sure  he  has  this  feeling — 
that  members  of  the  conference  from 
the  House  have  changed  their  minds  with 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  adopting 
his  amendment. 

However,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  in  conference,  I  believe  It  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  conference  and  let  him  find  out 
whether  his  belief  is  true,  that  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  are  ready  to 
change  their  minds. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept the  bill  with  this  amendment,  even 
if  we  placed  it  in  the  bill.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  they  will  take  it  up  Im- 
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mediately  We  know  what  the  rules  In 
the  House  are  and  how  they  can  hold  up 
matters  there.  But  the  bill— and  It  was 
a  good  bill — odered  by  the  St-nator  from 
Oregon,  and  passed  by  a  heavy  vote,  re- 
mains passed,  and  It  represents  the  ver- 
dict and  the  judgment  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  see  us 
start  slipping  back  when  we  have  taken 
a  real  position.  More  particularly,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  start  slipping  back 
when  we  do  not  have  any  assurance  that 
this  measure,  with  its  throat  cut  by  this 
amendment  in  a  degree,  would  he  any 
more  acceptable  to  those  who  do  not 
want  any  meaningful  measure  to  end 
what  la  a  crisis  throughout  this  country, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  We 
should  stand  by  the  original  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  appoint  conferees, 
and  let  us  see  whether  there  has  been 
a  change  In  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  of  the  House 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  an^ndment  now  offered,  stand 
by  Its  original  judgment,  stand  by  a 
meaningful  b'ui,  and  not  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  a  little  fearful  because 
there  has  been  so  much  pressure  brought 
to  bear,  a  little  fearful  of  maintaining 
our  position.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Senate  left  In  that  attitude 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  this 
question:  Is  It  true  that  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  really  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  Senate- 
passed  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  never  had  a  roUcall 
vote  on  anything.  In  conference,  we 
urged  them  to  agree  to  go  back  to  the 
House,  to  get  a  roUcall  vote.  We  never 
made  progress  with  that  suggestion. 
There  never  was  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Senate 
bill  that  has  a  provision  of  finality  in  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  should  reject  the 
Javits-Grifan  Eunendment.  and  pass  the 
same  bill  again,  would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  feel  that  there  would  be  a  good 
chancr  that  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity given  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill?  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator's  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
House. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  indicated  in  my  closing 
remarks  that  I  cannot  believe,  in  this 
hour  of  crisis  in  this  country,  that  there 
is  any  danger  that  both  Houses  will 
not  stand  up  this  afternoon  or  this  eve- 
ning and  vote  the  same  resolution  with 
finality  in  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  groimd  rules  are  a  little  different 
now.  When  we  passed  the  bill  there  was 
no  strike.  Now  there  is  a  strike.  If  we 
pass  the  same  package  again,  it  would 


seem  to  me  that  the  full  membership  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  .should  be 
given  an  opi>ortunity  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it  Then,  if  they  reject  It.  we 
mit;ht  t,'et  into  modiflcation 

Mr    Y.^RBOROUGH    Mr   President.  I 

yield  2  minutes  U)  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr    LAUSCHE    Mr    President,  I  wish 

to  ask  one  question  of  the  Senator  from 

New  York. 

In  the  event  the  President  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  veto  the  bill,  where 
do  we  find  ourselves  with  respect  to  con- 
trol over  the  dispute'' 

Mr  JAVITS  The  control  over  the  dis- 
pute will  be  exactly  where  it  Is  today:  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  the  Pre.sident. 
I  am  not  a  bit  dismayed  by  the  strong 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  or 
by  any  other  Senator  The  voice  of  rea- 
son always  gets  that  kind  of  as.sault.  We 
find  the  ranks  closing  between  those  who 
want  the  90-day  extension  and  those  who 
want  to  be  very  tough  Let  us  be  careful 
when  we  talk  about  getting  the  wheels 
rolling  and  let  us  be  wise  when  it  pays 
to  be  magnanimous. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  answered 
my  question  The  answer  is  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  Identical  position  in 
which  we  are  now.  That  i.s  the  worst 
state  of  mind  that  could  t>e  created. 
There  should  be  definiteness  in  the  law. 
There  should  be  a  message  delivered  to 
those  involved  in  the  dispute  that  the 
law  is  certain  and  that  the  law  will  oper- 
ate. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  amendment 
would  leave  it  in  a  sort  of  jellyfish  state. 
We  would  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  3  months  from  now  we  will 
be  back  where  we  are  today.  Let  us  face 
the  matter  now  bravely  and  unrelent- 
ingly and  declare  to  the  Nation,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said,  that  the  law- 
shall  be  obeyed  and  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Michisitan 
that  we  should  not  overlook  the  proce- 
dure that  would  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  f:  jin  Michigan. 

It  really  tests  all  reasonableness  to  as- 
sume that  both  Houses  would  reject  a 
fair  recommendation  handed  down  by 
the  panel.  In  view  of  the  President's  let- 
ter this  morning,  it  violates  all  reason- 
ableness if  it  is  thought  that  a  fair  panel 
decision  would  be  vetoed.  If  he  did  veto 
it.  it  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
overrule  the  veto.  I  think  that  a  lot  of 
bridges  to  cross  are  being  built  that  are 
unreasonable.  I  say  that  in  fairness  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  stand  on  the  position  I  originally 
took.  I  said  I  did  not  like  for  us  legisla- 
tively to  get  mixed  into  a  determination 
of  substantive  issues;  but  this  is  better 
than  a  continuation  of  the  deadlock. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
Member  of  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  could  have  this 


matter  back  before  us  at  the  end  of  that 
luTiod  of  time? 

Mr  MORSE  Not  one  Member 
Mr    FANNIN    Could  tliat  not  be  done 
by  offering  a  resolution? 

Mr  MORSE  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  follow  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  the 
question? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  take  committee 
action,  a  committee  report,  to  bring  it  be- 
fore either  body  One  Member  cannot  file 
a  resilutiDn  of  rejection  and  have  it  acted 
upon  One  Member  could  file  a  resolution 
wiilfh  would  be  considered  by  a  cam- 
mittee 

Mr  FANNIN  So  it  would  be  back  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
spiUatlves,  but  not  necessarily  on  the 
floor. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  would  be  before  a  com- 
mittee of  cither  the  Senate-  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  both. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  always 
applaud  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  He  came  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing about  this  amendment.  Frankly,  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  we  are  going  to  aid  the  cause  and 
get  out  of  this  stalemate. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
acted  there  was  no  strike;  but  there  is 
a  strike  here  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  arc  inconven- 
ienced; 110.000  freight  cars  that  cannot 
be  loaded,  including  2,000  cars,  on  the 
average,  of  perishables  every  day.  When 
facilitie3  cannot  be  found  to  send  am- 
munition to  the  west  coast  debarkation 
point,  then  you  have  real  trouble.  When 
the  strike  comes,  it  has  a  chastening  and 
sobering  effect. 

That  is  an  altogether  different  group 
there  today  than  when  they  voted  by 
voice  vote  on  the  Senate  proposal.  What 
disturbs  me  is  this:  The  entire  procedure 
is  quite  clear.  If  this  is  consunimated  the 
President  appoints  a  special  board,  and 
the  board  makes  a  finding.  The  finding 
goes  to  the  President.  He  does  not  sign  it. 
He  does  not  approve  it.  He  does  not  con- 
cur in  it.  He  simply  transmits  it.  It  is 
wholly  an  administerial  function.  It 
comes  up  here.  Now,  then,  we  have  to  act 
in  20  days.  We  follow  an  old  pattern  that 
we  set  down  in  considering  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  years  and  years  ago. 

Any  Member  can  file  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  what  the  board  did.  Any 
Member  can  do  it  here.  Of  course,  it  has 
to  go  through  committee  and  the  matter 
has  to  be  considered;  but  now,  this  is  the 
Congress  passing  on  a  determination  by 
the  Board.  What  is  going  to  be  in  it,  I  do 
not  know;  wages,  work  rules,  shop  tech- 
niques, hours,  and  all  manner  of  things. 
What  capacity  do  we  have  and  what 
background  do  we  have  to  pass  upon  all 
of  these  detailed  matters  that  may  be 
found  in  a  deteiinination  made  by  the 
special  board  that  has  both  the  back- 
ground and  training  to  handle  a  matter 
of  that  kind? 

Now.  if  a  resolution  is  introduced  it 
could  be  initiated  by  the  carriers.  They 
might  be  dissatisfied.  On  the  other  hand, 
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It  could  be  initiated  by  labor.  Then,  what 
happens  up  here?  I  shall  tell  you.  We  will 
be  lobbied  to  death  for  a  little  while  on 
vihother  or  not  we  should  reject  the 
detei-mination  by  the  board  or  whether 
there  should  be  no  action  at  all.  It  does, 
of  CDurj'e,  require  action  by  both  bodies 
of  Congress  and  they  must  disapprove: 
otherwise  It  goes  into  effect  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  1st  of  January  1967. 
One-third  of  that  time  has  already  been 
spent. 

Now,  this  is  done  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. If  all  these  things  done  have  the 
force  of  law,  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  law  is  about.  It  would  occur  to  me 
you  would  have  to  have  a  joint  resolu- 
tion and  have  the  President  sign  it  if 
you  are  going  to  maike  this  final  and 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  actions 
we  have  taken  heretofore  on  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  proposal  does  call 
for  a  joint  resolution.  I  am  sorry.  I  think 
I  said  that  when  I  spoke.  We  would  make 
it  a  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  stated  concurrent 
resolution  originally,  but  even  then  you 
vW\  nm  into  problems. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  This  is  an 
ad  hoc  situation.  That  is  an  awfully  good 
term  meaning  for  this  only.  That  is  what 
It  means.  It  is  not  related  to  anything 
past,  present,  or  future.  I  have  seen 
these  ad  hoc  proposals  around  here  be- 
fore. Tell  me,  do  we  find  anything  to 
set  a  precedent  here.  Other  strikes  come 
along,  not  necessarily  invested  with  a 
public  utility  attribute  or  function,  but 
when  finally  a  determination  has  been 
made  and  there  is  disagreement,  will 
they  come  down  here  and  lay  it  before 
us,  saying,  "Well,  you  did  this  before. 
Now  you  pass  on  this  matter  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned." 

Well,  those  are  the  things  that  give  me 
difficulty.  I  fancy  that  they  are  going  to 
oflfer  some  difficulty  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  All  we  do  here  is  going  to  be 
absolutely  futile  unless  we  can  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  there  will  be  con- 
currence on  the  other  side.  As  I  have 
indicated,  a  strike  has  a  terribly  sobering 
effect  on  any  legislative  body.  I  think 
that  is  the  case  now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois made  a  statement  that  the  House 
had,  by  teller  vote,  voted  upon  this  reso- 
lution. In  the  committee,  however,  it  was 
brought  out  that  they  had  never  voted 
on  Resolution  81,  even  by  teller  vote. 
Thus,  we  had  no  expression  from  the 
House  on  the  resolution  under  consider- 
ation. Furthermore,  reference  has  been 
made  several  times  to  the  fact  that  they 
came  nearest  to  passing  the  Javits  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  In  the  comimlttee 
meetings  we  had,  that  any  number  of 
amendments  received  the  same  vote.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
^■ill  agree  that  that  was  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  have  nothing  but 


praise  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  vigorous  and  diligent  way  in 
which  he  goes  about  using  his  ingenuity, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  capacity  to  find 
some  approach  that  will  get  us  out  of 
this  wilderness.  However,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  will  do  it  without  further 
repercussions  that  may  fling  it  right 
back  here  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  will  not  this  amendment. 
In  effect,  put  Congress  in  the  position  of 
determining  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  this  case,  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  feel  that  it  is 
proper  for  this  body  to  take  that  posi- 
tion in  a  labor  dispute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  hestltate  to 
think,  from  then  on,  whatever  the  dis- 
pute, that  it  would  be  up  to  us  to  look 
into  all  these  details  and  determine 
whether  the  award  was  good,  bad,  in- 
different, soimd.  Just,  equitable,  or 
reasonable. 

Well,  here  sits  the  expert  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  .  He  was  on  the  War  Labor  Board 
during  World  War  n,  and  handled  hun- 
dreds of  cases  long  ago.  I  do  not  qualify 
niyself  as  an  expert  on  these  details. 
It  takes  much  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience  when  one  is  dealing  with  535 
legislators. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me.  Now,  as 
during  the  conference,  otir  colleague 
from  Texas  is  considerate  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  complex  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  the  possible  paralysis  of  our  railroad 
system,  voted  70  for  and  15  against,  by 
a  rollcall  tally  Jime  7,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81.  It  was  presented  in  this  body  by 
the  knowledgeable  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  as  cosponsors  of  a  well- 
reasoned  and  fair  approach. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  opened  their  delibera- 
tions, the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia, 
a  conferee,  recognized  that  a  conference 
cannot  be  polarized;  we  could  not  take 
the    position   dogmatically — I    will    use 


that  word — of  the  Senate,  although  the 
Senate  had  spoken,  as  I  have  indicated. 
But  to  interpret  the  conference — and  the 
very  word  "conference"  means  "to  coun- 
sel together" — and  to  bring  together  the 
points  of  view  not  only  of  the  Senate 
but  also  of  the  House,  does  not  mean  that 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  should  not 
carry  out  the  underlying  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  this  body,  which  was  that  all 
matters  should  be  considered,  the  issue 
on  the  one  hand  of  labor  and  the  issue 
on  the  other  of  management,  the  Issue 
on  the  one  hand  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  the  issue  on  the  other  hand  of 
Government  seizure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Therefore,  in  the 
conference,  we  avoided  the  extremes,  as 
I  have  indicated.  At  least,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  attempted  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  of  compromise  if 
the  matter  of  mediation  toward  finality 
were  embraced.  When  the  situation  de- 
veloped in  such  a  way  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  joined,  in 
effect,  by  Representatives  Ad.\ms  and 
Friedel,  had  a  proposition  that  we  could 
vote  on  in  the  Senate-House  conference, 
I  voted  with  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
this  approach.  Senate  conferees,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  noted, 
passed  the  compromise  proposal  by  an 
8-to-2  vote.  The  House  conferees,  by  a 
5-to-4  vote,  did  not  accept  it.  The  close- 
ness of  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
House  managers  leads  me  to  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hotise  itself  might  accept 
this  type  of  compromise.  But  I  am  under 
no  illusions  that  Senators  generally,  in 
the  given  circumstances  which  differ 
from  those  of  last  week,  will  endorse  this 
amendment  today.  I  shall  vote  for  It  as 
a  proposition  that  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable in  the  other  body  than  that 
which  we  sent  to  them  before,  but  which 
they  rejected  on  a  nonrecord  vote. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  as 
seems  probable  under  the  circumstances 
which  prevail,  the  next  vote  will  be  on 
the  Morse  substitute  for  the  Yarborough 
proposal.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  a  longtime 
and  proven  friend  of  labor,  as  has  been 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who  will 
vote  for  the  Morse  substitute  if  the 
Javits-GrifBn  amendment  fails.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  House,  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  will  support  the  Senate's  action. 
I  believe  that,  with  the  rail  shutdown 
now  in  progress,  the  reasons  for  such 
action  are  accentuated.  The  paralysis  of 
our  rail  systems  is  now  a  fact.  The  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  national  security — 
£l11  other  considerations  aside — must  be 
served. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  this  forum 
when  this  railroad  Issue  first  came  before 
us  early  last  spring,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  seriousness  of  the  Impact  of 
a  railroad  strike  on  our  national  economy 
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and  on  the  well-being  of  people  The 
President  of  the  United  States  hais  stated 
w-lthout  exaggeration  the  consequences 
of  such  a  work  stoppage  or  a  rail  sys- 
tems shutdown  on  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  on  the  national  security. 

And,  too,  Mr.  President,  concerning 
the  Impact  on  the  State  I  represent,  I 
said,  In  part  in  addressing  this  forum  on 
April  11 — and  I  repeat  today  because  the 
danger  signals  already  are  coming 
through  from  West  Virginia  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  present  rail  ser\ice  stop- 
page: 

In  West  Virginia,  a  complete  enforced 
cessation  of  service  by  the  five  railroad 
systems  serving  our  industry  and  com- 
merce would  be  catastrophic,  primarily 
because  of  the  nature  of  our  principal 
industries. 

Coal,  chemicals,  steel,  and  glass  are  the 
primary  producing  and  shipping  indus- 
tries— by  far  the  largest  employers  of 
our  nonfarm  labor  force — in  West  Vir- 
ginia. All  of  these  industries  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  production  shut- 
down and  worker  layoffs  when  railroad 
services  are  not  available 

Our  coal  mines  and  coal  miners  would 
be  almost  immediately  affected  because 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  coal  mined  in 
West  Virginia  is  shipped  by  rail  beyond 
our  borders,  most  of  it  in  large  unit 
trains  to  electric  generating  plants,  to 
tidewater  for  transloadlng  to  oceanic 
vessels  for  export,  to  steel  mills,  and  to 
automotive  and  other  manufacturing 
facilities,  as  well  as  to  other  types  of 
customers. 

Patently  obvious  is  the  fact  that  if 
there  are  no  empty  coal  hoptwrs  moved 
by  rail  to  the  mine  loading  facilities,  the 
mine  wUl  close  And  this  closure  probably 
would  occur  on  the  first  or  second  day 
after  the  rail  strike  would  go  into  effect 
The  loss  of  employment  would  be  felt 
immediately  by  all  but  a  few  of  a  mines 
employees,  with  only  a  skeleton  force  of 
maintenance  personnel  txnng  kept  on 
duty.  Due  to  the  adverse  Impact  on  coal 
alone,  the  West  Virginia  unemployment 
rate  would  quickly  increase  by  as  much 
as  TVa  percent.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
41.000  active  miners  In  West  Virginia 
would  be  forced  into  idleness  for  tho 
duration  of  the  strike  Production  losses 
would  run  an  average  of  approximately 
400,000  tons  each  day  of  a  .30-day  month 
up  to  approximately  13  million  tons  for 
such  a  month 

The  consequences  of  upward  to  40  000 
coal  miners  beina  idle  and  400.000  tons 
of  coal  production  per  day  being  lost 
would  be  a  staggering  impact  on  the 
economy  of  many  communities  and  on 
the  State.  The  losses  of  payroll  and  taxes 
would  pyramid  as  the  effects  of  rail  and 
coal  mine  shutdowns  would  proliferate 
and  engiilf  other  segments  of  industry 
and  commerce  The  general  economy  of 
our  State  would  be  staggered  from  the 
direct  results  of  coal  and  rail  stoppages 
alone. 

To  then  add  to  the  economic  chaos  the 
Impact  of  a  railroad  .strike  on  the  chem- 
ical, steel,  and  glass  industries  would  be 
to  compoimd  chaos  Into  economic  catas- 
trophe and  widely  spread  human  suffer- 
ing. 

The  costs  of  cutting  off  the  operations 


of  complex  chemical  producing  units  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  regular  railroad 
cars  or  tank  cars  to  receive  the  produc- 
tion would  be  staggering  and  the  result- 
ing unemployment  would  be  still  an- 
other shameful  consequence 

Likewise,  the  economic  lo.ss  and  unem- 
ployment growint;  out  of  banking  the 
fires  of  .steel  mill  furnaces  or  shutting 
down  glass  plant  tanks  would  be  terrible 
to  contemplate 

Mr  President,  any  prolongation  of 
the  ccs.sation  of  railroad  operations 
would  impose  intolerable  conditions  on 
the  people  and  the  economy  of  West 
Virginia  and  there  is  an  overriding  con- 
ceiti  for  the  public  interest  there,  in 
addition  to  the  paramount  concern  we 
must  fee!  for  the  national  security  and 
the  national  welfare  We  iiave  no  alter- 
native for  forthright  and  .ifflrmative  ac- 
tion on  the  issues  before  us  todav 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
shall  oppose  this  amendment  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  this  body  has  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81.  as  amended  by  the  Hou.se.  with- 
out compulsory  arbitration. 

Second,  the  pro[>osed  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlchi:;an  providi  s  no  alterna- 
itve  to  compulsory  arbitration  It  leaves 
compulsory  arbitration  In  the  bill.  The 
only  thing  it  would  do.  if  utilized,  would 
be  to  put  the  Congress  in  the  business 
of  arbitrating  labor  dispute.^ 

Third.  It  would  require  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congre.ss  to  take  off  the  yoke  of 
conipul.sory  arbitration  and  bring  the 
problem  back  to  Contiress  I  do  not  think 
we  should  put  that  yoke  there  In  the 
first  place 

Fourth,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
House  will  accept  the  amendment  If 
adopted  If  we  need  quick  action,  we  are 
exposing  ourselves  to  possible  disagree- 
ment with  the  House  again  at  a  time 
when  we  could  get  a  bill  to  the  President 
that  would  end  the  work  stoppage  in  an 
hour 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld':' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr  FANNIN  I  wish  to  state  that  It 
Is  my  opinion,  ba.-ed  on  a  careful  check 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  chance 
of  acceptance  by  the  House  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution  without  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  amendment  is  confusing  and 
detrimental  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution 

Mr  Y.^RBOROUGH  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  .-vs  a  substitute, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan   !Mr    Griffin  I 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  has 
the  time  expired  on  the  Morse  proposal.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    No. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  yet.  I  have  sent  an  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  will  yield  after  I  have  had  an 
op!X)rtunity  to  have  the  amendment  put 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinarumous  con.seiit  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  di.spensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
moiu  Ht  llie  end  ol  section  4  strike  out  "and 
to  the  Congress". 

On  page  3.  after  section  4,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  5  (ai  On  or  before  the  tenth  d.iy  the 
Special  BOiird  has  made  Its  deterniUKition  the 
parties  shall  adilse  the  Speci.il  Board 
whether  they  accept  or  reject  Its  determina- 
tion If  the  Boards  determination  Is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  p;\rties  and  they  have  not 
agreed  to  accept  arbitration  as  pruvldeJ  in 
sectk)n3  7  and  8  of  the  Railway  Lalxir  Act, 
the  Board  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Presi- 
dent. Upon  receiving  such  notice  the  Presi- 
dent shall  tran.^mlt  the  Board's  determina- 
tion to  Congress  In  which  c^use.  unless  within 
twenty  days  thereafter  the  Congress,  by  Joint 
resolution  declares  that  the  deterniinatlon 
of  the  Board  shall  not  take  effect,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  shall  take  effect  and 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  the  parties  re.ich 
agreement  or.  If  agreement  Is  not  reached, 
until  such  time,  not  to  e.vceed  two  years 
from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Board  shall  de- 
tennlne  to  be  appropriate  The  Boards  de- 
termination shall  have  the  same  effect  i  In- 
cluding the  preclusion  of  resort  to  either 
strike  or  lockout i  as  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  U  S  C    151  et  seq  )  . 

"lb)  Any  proposed  Joint  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  determination  of  the  Special 
Board  shall  not  t.ike  effect  shall  be  considered 
by  both  Houses  m  accordance  with  the  rules 
made  applicable  to  resolutions  relating  to 
reiirganlzatlon  plan  by  sections  908  and  911- 
913  uf  title  5  of  the  L'nlted  States  Code 

"iC(  In  the  event  of  dl.sagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  de- 
termination apply  to  the  Board  for  cl.irltlcii- 
ti"n  of  Its  deltrmmatlon.  whereupon  t.'ie 
Bi'ard  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
i.s.sue  a  further  determination  with  respect 
to  the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification  Such  further  determination 
may,  In  the  dLscretlon  of  the  Board,  be  nuide 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing 

"(dl  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the 
determination  of  the  Special  Board." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  now  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  fi'im  Florida  iMr. 
Hoi-L.^ND  1,  If  he  wants  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senator  has  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  That  Is  all  I 
wished  to  request.  Apparently  he  has  the 
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same  desire.  So  on  this  point  of  the  de- 
bate we  are  together. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
ean  I  Mr.  Griffin]  ,  to  whom  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  his  help,  and  I  are  imder- 
taklng  a  formidable  task.  The  majority 
leader  indicates  that  he  wants  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  original  measure.  The 
minority  leader  Indicates  that  he  wants 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  original  measure. 
.\  number  of  Members  who  are  not,  per- 
haps, particularly  sympathetic  to  any 
modification  of  it  indicate  the  same 
thing.  I  am  not  dismayed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  this,  so 
there  will  be  no  question  on  the  part  of 
anyone  in  the  Senate,  as  to  what  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
throughout  the  conference.  I  received 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin] complete  cooperation,  in  discussion 
after  discussion  and  vote  after  vote,  on 
the  Senate  measure.  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Griffin  joined  me  at  all  times 
In  support  of  the  Senate  position  on 
finality.  We  got  into  a  lot  of  problems  in 
the  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  at  the  point  when 
it  appeared  there  was  a  loggerhead  that 
never  could  be  resolved,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  principally  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Fhiedel.  worked  out  what 
they  thought  would  be  a  compromise.  It 
was  not  exactly  the  same  as  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  offered,  but 
the  principle  was  practically  the  same, 
whereby.  If  both  Houses  rejected  the 
Panel's  proposal,  it  would  not  be  final. 

I  opposed  It  In  the  discussions.  I  finally 
said  that,  if  It  would  help  resolve  the 
conference.  I  would  be  for  It.  The  House 
voted  on  it  and  rejected  It.  After  the 
House  rejection,  I  took  the  position  that 
the  Senate  conferees  ought  to  stand  in 
disagreement  and  go  back  to  the  floor. 
The  record  shows  I  am  responsible  for 
coming  back  in  disagreement.  I  tried  it 
last  Thursday.  I  got  t)eaten  on  two  roll- 
calls  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  This  morning. 
with  the  situation  somewhat  changed. 
the  Senate  conferees,  by  a  vote  of  11  to 
0.  voted  to  come  back  to  the  Senate  in 
disagreement. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  were  in  any  way 
seeking  to  defeat  the  Senate  proposal  for 
finality.  All  of  us  had  an  obligation  to 
stand  by  our  principles,  wherever  we 
could,  without  sacrificing  finality. 

There  could  not  have  been  two  more 
cooperative  Senators.  I  make  the  same 
statement  about  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  and  other  Sen- 
ators, with  reference  to  their  coopera- 
tiveness.  Senator  Randolph  stood  with 
me.  Those  who  disagreed  were  also 
cooperative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
question  or  two.  I  understand  he  con- 
trols part  of  the  time. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  He  does  control  part  of 
the  time.  Of  course,  I  will  yield  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  may  have  time 
from  the  time  in  opposition  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  if,  in  his  opinion,  when  the 
resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  15,  if  it  was  considered  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  was  it  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Quite  otherwise.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
procedure  for  the  settling  of  this  mat- 
ter in  three  30-day  periods:  30  days  for 
mediation,  30  days  for  hearing,  30  days 
for  the  parties  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  accept  the  findings.  But  on  the  91st 
day,  it  provides  for  settlement  for  2  years 
unless  the  parties  vary  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  not  compul- 
sory arbitration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  not  compulsory 
arbitration  as  we  legally  define  it,  no. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Referring  to  page 
4  of  the  joint  resolution,  lines  8  to  10,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
be  interested  to  see  that,  because  of  his 
words,  the  bill  was  saved  from  being  a 
compulsory  arbitration  measure,  because 
it  requires  the  board  to  make  a  determi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  "fair  and  equita- 
ble settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation  ef- 
forts in  this  case." 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  has  been  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  That 
is  known  as  collective  bargaining,  by 
mediation  and  finality.  It  is  that  lan- 
guage that  does  not  let  the  special  panel 
give  consideration  to  the  special  board's 
arbitration  efforts,  incidentally,  may  I 
say,  to  his  credit,  that  is  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  which  I 
accepted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Special  Board's  determina- 
tion imder  the  bill  passed  by  this  body. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  must  be 
within  the  confines  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining of  the  parties  and  the  offers  and 
counteroffers  within  the  mediation  ef- 
forts of  the  so-called  Fahey  Board, 
rather  than  within  the  decision  of  the 
Ginsburg  Emergency  Board,  which  was 
of  a  judicial  character;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  have 
just  made,  plus  the  fact  of  the  mediation 
proposals  of  the  parties;  not  the  media- 
tion proposals  of  the  Fahey  Board,  but 
the  collective  bargaining  proposals  of  the 
parties. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offered 
another  amendment,  which  I  accepted, 
which  affords  protection  of  the  parties' 
right  to  appeal  to  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  stand- 
ard practice  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes;  if  a  board  goes  beyond  its  terms 
of  reference,  it  is  subject  to  appeal  and  a 
court  test. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  careful  to  have  written  in 
here — and  I  accepted  it — that  the  parties 


could  call  upon  the  special  panel  during 
that  last  30-day  period  to  meet  with 
them  and  explain  any  part  of  its  recom- 
mendations of  which  the  parties  were  in 
doubt  as  to  Its  meaning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  clarifying  and 
emphasizing  that  what  the  Senate  has 
already  done  is  not  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, but  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator, 
mediation  toward  finality.  We  have  had 
this  matter  in  our  laps  three  times.  I 
hope  we  will  face  up  to  it  finally. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes.  I  resume  where  I  left  off. 

I  still  face  a  very  formidable  task,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
majority  leader  has  now  made  it  doubly 
clear  that  he  is  opposed  to  what  we  are 
proposing.  The  minority  leader  has  done 
the  same.  My  good  friend  from  Oregon 
has  indicated  that  he  will  vote  for  it,  but 
ho  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  stand  by  the  proposal, 
for  which  I  am  grateful  to  him.  I  am 
grateful  also  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  standing  with  me,  nothwith- 
standing  the  vicissitudes  which  flow  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  a  peace- 
maker is  always  formidable.  The  voice 
of  reason,  when  there  is  a  national  rail- 
road strike,  is  little  heard  in  the  land; 
but  I  think  that  is  precisely  what  most 
people  consider  Senators  to  be  here  for. 
So  in  good  spirit,  and  with  determina- 
tion, not  dismayed  in  the  least  by  what 
has  occurred,  I  shall  pursue  this  course 
because  I  know  It  to  be  right,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  feel  the  same  way.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  very  time  not  to  show 
resentment,  the  very  time  not  to  punish 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  millions  of 
workers  in  this  country.  You  cannot  run 
a  country,  as  we  are  finding  out  in  the 
riots  in  Newark  and  other  places,  with 
policemen,  or  even  with  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Armed  Forces.  We  must 
have  some  agreement,  some  feeling  by 
the  citizen  that  he  is  getting  a  fair  and 
just  deal  and  that  there  is  some  ofiScial 
consideration  for  him  and  how  he  feels 
and  acts. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose 
for  this  amendment.  At  the  very  moment 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  the 
Senate,  and  perhaps  the  House,  I  do  not 
know,  with  some  powerfully  strong  legis- 
lation, we  say,  "All  right,  Mr.  Worker, 
you  are  going  to  be  ordered  back  to 
work,  based  on  the  findings  of  a  special 
board,  but  we  will  give  you  the  protec- 
tion that,  if  anything  really  goes  wrong. 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  still  protect  you." 

Mr.  President,  is  there  an  excuse  for 
our  not  doing  so  because  we  are  con- 
cerned about  being  bothered  by  lobby- 
ists? Is  that  the  way  we  are  going  to 
legislate,  because  we  are  afraid  that 
people  will  come  and  knock  at  our  doors, 
and  try  to  influence  us  to  do  something? 
Are  we  going  to  fail  to  do  what  is  right 
because  we  do  not  want  to  be  bothered? 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  shocking  argu- 
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ment,  no  matter  who  makes  It,  in  the 
Senate  oX  the  United  SUtes.  What  are 
we  here  lot,  and  what  kind  of  consciences 
and  what  kind  of  fortitude  do  we  have? 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  said  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  I  will  disturb 
finality.  Of  course  it  will  not,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. That  is  very  clear  I  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  with  this  amendment  in  It.  if 
that  is  the  way  it  goes  to  the  President. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Arlzorxa  [Mr.  Fannin  i— I  do  not  know 
where  he  gets  his  information— says  he 
thinks  this  proposal  will  not  help  the  bill, 
but  will  hurt  it,  in  the  other  body  I 
repeat,  I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  hLs 
information.  Mine  is  precisely  the  con- 
trary. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  stand  on  its 
position,  and  not  budge  an  inch,  why 
should  not  the  House  do  the  same  thing. 
and  please  every  labor  leader  in  the 
country,  and  butter  itself  up  with  labor? 
They  nin  every  2  years.  Mr.  President. 
We  run  every  6.  Why  should  they  not 
do  the  same  thing? 

What  do  we  want,  Mr.  President?  Do 
we  want  another  deadlock,  which  will 
bring  us  again  and  agam  to  the  dis- 
graceful condition  the  United  States 
faces  todady?  We  know  whose  fault  It  is, 
Mr.  President — ours  and  the  Presidents. 
Do  not  ever  forget  that.  We  cannot  rub 
that  one  out;  it  is  not  written  in  water. 
It  Is  we  and  the  President  who  have  not 
passed  legislation  to  deal  with  these  sit- 
uations. It  is  we  and  the  President  who 
have  not  been  able  to  get  together  on  a 
law  which  would  have  kept  the  trains 
running. 

So  who  Is  kidding  who  in  this  busi- 
ness. Mr.  President?  We  have  a  very 
grave  responsibilitv,  and  had  better 
handle  It  like  Solons  and  Solomons,  and 
not  like  angry  men. 

We  will  vote  when  the  roll  is  called, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  what  we  are  going 
to  be.  Are  we  to  be  dispassionate,  help- 
ful, cooperative  legislators,  or  are  we 
going  to  vent  our  spleen,  are  we  going  to 
show  resentment,  are  we  going  to  be 
angry?  So  we  will  stand  on  the  Senate 
position,  and  the  House  will  stand  on  the 
House  position,  and  the  railroads  will  be 
out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  prescription 
will  control,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think 
It  may.  Certainly  it  has  a  better  chance 
than  standing  foursquare  and  con- 
cretely on  the  Senate  position,  when  we 
would  not  be  compromising  it  at  all  by 
doing  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  suggest,  except  to  try  to  get 
enough  votes  on  the  other  side  so  that 
something  can  be  done. 

It  Is  most  significant.  Mr.  President,  as 
always  happens  in  these  situations,  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya«- 
BOROUGHl  is  Just  as  much  opposed  to  this 
proposal  as  Is  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  HoLU^NDl,  though  their  motives  are 
completely  different.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  wants  a  90-day  extension;  he  does 
not  want  finality  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  wants  absolute  finality.  But  they 
are  together  on  this  issue.  That  is  very 
significant,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
bears  out  exactly  what  I  say:    Do  we 


want  to  Invite  deadlocks,  or  do  we  want 
to  try  to  get  a  settlement? 

Suppose  the  House  does  not  agree. 
Suppose  it  ai^ain  votes  its  M  days,  and 
we  all  get  together  again,  as  we  did  In 
that  terribly  frustrating  conference,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned acted  like  saints.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting, Mr.  President — it  was  so  seri- 
ous that  there  were  no  resentments:  and 
yet  we  were  absolutely,  completely,  hope- 
lessly deadlocked 

There  is  no  derogation  of  the  Senate's 
position  in  whiit  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  are  trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
ver>'  generou.s.  and  typically  fair,  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whatever  his  feel- 
ings about  the  matter,  to  say  what  he 
did  about  the  competency  of  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  a  very  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  whlcii  we  find  ourselves,  but  it  is 
one  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  con-sider  essential  to  the  public  In- 
terest. We  do  not  embrace  it  with  joy. 
Kladnpss,  and  hosannas.  Not)ody  does 
that,  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  All  we 
are  tr>'ing  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is  say  to 
American  labor.  "Look,  if  this  thing 
really  goes  haywire,  if  it  goes  wrong, 
there  is  some  last  resort." 

That  is  all  tiie  amendment  would  do  It 
does  not  change  finality.  Every  Senator 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  chances  of 
reversing  what  a  special  board  would  do 
by  a  law,  which  is  what  it  would  require, 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  Fh-esident,  is  extremely  re- 
mote. But  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  question  to 
which  I  should  like  to  address  myself  is 
the  charge  tliat  Congress  is  fixing  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  first  place,  we  could  not 
change  one  single  line  of  the  Special 
Boards  determination.  The  Special 
Board's  determination  must  stand  or  fall 
in  totality.  The  only  power  wtiich  would 
reside  in  Congress  and  in  the  President 
would  be  to  veto  the  whole  thing  and  put 
us  back  where  we  are  today. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  many  courts 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
proposition  when  they  have  a  record  that 
is  replete  with  detailed  findings  of  fact 
and  otiier  evidence.  The  courts  have  said 
they  will  accept  It  unless  there  Is  fraud 
or  gross  impropriety  in  the  findings 
wiuch  come  to  them. 

We  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  only  ground  on  which  we  would 
have  cause  to  veto  it — and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  would  do  so  otlierwlse — 
would  be  if  there  were  gross  fraud  or  im- 
propriety or  anything  which  would  be 
shocking  to  the  conscience. 

This  is  something  that  labor  ought  to 
have.  Labor  ought  to  have  tliis  last  resort 
and  assurance,  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  said  that  It  would  be 
a  precedent.  I  think  that  Is  probably  the 
most  important  reason  for  agreeing  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  way  to  make  this 
an  ad  hoc  measure  and  not  a  precedent. 


This  would  be  an  ad  hoc  law  and  not 
a  precedent  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  final  power  to  be  in  Con- 
gress. Otherwise,  we  would  make  a  prec- 
edent of  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
very  subject  on  wliich  there  la  so  much 
antipathy  in  the  hearts  of  American  la- 
bor. Compulsory  arbitration  would  there- 
by be  laid  down  as  a  precedent. 

Do  not  do  that.  Make  it  possible  to 
brmg  tlie  problem  back  to  us.  We  can 
work  out  our  will  on  it.  This  is  not  exer- 
cising a  precedent.  However,  if  we  lay 
down  the  idea  that  a  lalwr  dispute  will 
be  concluded  by  a  Special  Board,  that 
would  set  a  precedent  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

I  a^rce  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  wrote  tilings  Into  the  pending 
bill  in  a  labored  effort  to  keep  the  bill 
from  being  a  precedent  on  compulsory 
arbitration. 

By  doing  this,  we  would  confine  the 
board  to  tiiat  atid  not  give  them  free 
reign. 

In  the  final  analysis,  when  we  are 
hopelessly  deadlocked  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  we  introduce  the  final 
sanction  that  if  everything  goes  wrong, 
the  measure  can  come  back  to  Congress, 
if  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
President  will  it. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  a  very 
small  matter,  and  yet  it  could  be  a  big 
matter  if  we  suggest  to  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "We  are  not  inflexible." 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  want  it  or 
else.  We  are  not  saying.  "We  are  going 
toget  it,  orelse." 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  just  as  determined  and 
sensitive  and  temperamental  and  just  as 
proud  of  being  Representatives  as  we 
are  of  being  Senators. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  see 
this  happen  before  when  human  beings 
just  will  not  take  it  any  more. 

What  guarantee  have  we  that  they 
will  take  it?  Inflexibility  generally  breeds 
innexibility. 

We  would  be  showing  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  we 
are  trying  to  meet  the  views  of  some  of 
the  members  of  that  body.  Are  we  going 
to  get  any  less  votes  than  we  would  get 
for  the  proposition  they  passed?  We  are 
bound  to  get  more  votes  for  the  proposi- 
tion they  defeated.  They  defeated  the 
Senate  measure. 

That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation.  We 
would  get  more  votes  because  the  other 
measure  prevailed  there.  The  Members 
of  the  House  want  to  grant  a  90 -day 
extension. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  duty,  wliich  I 
am  proud  to  do,  notwithstanding  tliis 
very  strong  proposition  and  this  very 
difficult  task,  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
voice  of  reason.  This  Is  what  I  have  tried 
to  do. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  any  other 
Senator  has  an  improved  solution  which 
contains  a  little  moderation  by  means  of 
which  we  might  easily  have  things  our 
own  way.  In  the  interest  of  the  millions 
upon  millions  who  are  involved,  I  hope 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  rejected,  he  will 
come  forward  with  It. 
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I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  should  stand 
Inflexible  in  a  situation  in  wliich  we 
know  we  are  obviously  deadlocked. 

We  will  make  them  vote  on  the  record. 
So  what?  They  will  vote  no  and  find  some 
mighty  good  reason  for  it.  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  at  the  very 
least  the  Senators  will  have  their  minds 
open  to  this  situation  and  the  questions 
which  we  have  presented.  At  least,  I  hope 
that  they  will  give  prayerful  considera- 
tion to  an  effort  designed  to  bring  about 
agreement  and  break  the  deadlock. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  break 
this  deadlock  and  get  the  trains  rolling 
in  the  way  we  wish  they  would  run. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  pay 
tribute  to  those  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
who  served  on  this  conference  commit- 
tee. In  particular,  I  single  out  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for 
the  leadership  that  he  provided  in  an 
effort  to  uphold  the  Senate  position 
tliroughout  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

As  has  already  been  stated  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  in  this  particiUar  situ- 
ation has  been  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  he  has  been  a  man  of  his  word,  as 
he  is  demonstrating  with  regard  to  this 
particular  amendment. 

He  has  provided  the  Senate  with  great 
leadership  on  this  particular  legislative 
Issue. 

I  have  joined  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  In  coauthoring  the  pend- 
ing amendment  because  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  the  proposition  which 
came  closest  to  winning  the  approval  of 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
Senate  conferees  adopted  this  proposal 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  2,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees, after  careful  consideration,  came 
within  one  vote  of  adopting  it. 

I  believe  that  at  least  the  Senate  should 
have  the  proposition  presented  and  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  the  very  per- 
suasive arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

This  is  no  time,  as  he  has  pointed  out, 
to  ramrod  through,  with  dogged  deter- 
mination, a  particular  position  if  we  can 
accomplish  what  Is  In  the  public  interest 
by  at  least  giving  some  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  taken  a  different 
position. 

Call  this  what  you  will.  If  this  Is  a  face- 
saving  device,  there  are  times  when  face- 
saving  devices  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The  pending  amendment  does  preserve 
the  principle  of  finality,  and  at  the  heart 
of  the  legislation  fought  for  so  hard  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  that 
principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  realizing  that  we  do 
have  to  win  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  realizing  also 
that,  whether  It  be  with  the  guns  of  the 
Army  or  whatever,  somehow  or  other  we 


want  the  railroad  workers  to  go  back 
to  work. 

If  this  little  modification,  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  aad 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Michigan,  can 
make  it  possible  for  railroad  workers  and 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  shift  from  positions  they 
have  taken  in  the  past,  it  should  be  care- 
fully considered. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  can 
avoid  saying  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, "Well,  now,  you  are  going  to  take 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  We  are  going  to 
ram  it  down  your  throat." 

The  modification  we  propose  would 
provide  a  limited  basis  for  review  by 
a  court  of  last  appeal.  In  effect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  However, 
what  is  the  answer  of  the  Senator  to  the 
argument  that  by  the  Javits-Grlffin  pro- 
viso. Congress  is  placing  itself  outside  the 
scope  of  proper  legislative  functions  and 
infringing  on  what  Is  either  an  executive 
or  judicial  prerogative,  depending  on 
how  we  look  at  It? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  we  reserved  to  our- 
selves the  power  to  modify  the  board's 
determination,  to  amend  or  change  pro- 
vision relating  to  wages  and  hours,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  then  I  would  ac- 
cept that  as  a  valid  argument. 

But  the  amendment  would  not  do  that. 
We  propose  to  reserve  only  a  power  to 
veto,  similar  to  the  power  which  Con- 
gress has  when  a  reorganization  plan  is 
proposed.  I  would  assume  that  we  would 
not  exercise  such  a  veto  authority  ex- 
cept in  the  remote  possibility  of  fraud  or 
if  the  Board  to  be  appointed  should  go 
completely  outside  the  terms  or  the  frame 
of  reference  provided  for  in  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hEis  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  Eusstmie  that  we  would 
not  seek  to  pass  on  every  provision  or 
the  merits  of  the  settlement  determina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  would  happen  if 
Congress  did  exercise  its  right  of  veto? 
Would  the  unions  then  be  free  to  strike 
again?      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  both  Houses  passed 
a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and  if  the 
President  should  sign  such  a  joint  reso- 
lution, then,  and  in  that  event  only,  we 
would  be  back  where  we  are  today.  I 
believe  everyone  would  agree  that  this  is 
an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  this:  How  can  the  Senate — or  the 
House,  for  that  matter — ^intelligently  de- 
termine how  it  should  vote  on  one  report 
imless  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the 
case  may  be,  goes  into  the  merits  of^he 
situation  and  determines  that  the  report 
of  tile  board  Is  not  just  and  fair? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  N^rth  Carolina  would  agree  with 


me  that  oftentimes  a  court  will  confine 
its  review  to  a  situation  involving  juris- 
diction or  fraud,  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  a  particular  case ;  and  we,  as  a 
body,  would  be  constrained,  I  would  sug- 
gest, to  do  that  in  that  event.  At  least.  I 
would  be  arguing  that  that  would  be  the 
extent  to  which  we  would  review  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  how  a  court 
could  ever  determine  that  a  cause  of 
action  should  either  be  sustained  or  de- 
nied imless  the  court  went  into  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  that  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  say  that  the 
hearings  of  the  panel  would  be  public, 
and  a  record  would  be  available  to  indi- 
vidual Senators. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  I  will  vote  for 
the  legislation,  which  the  Senate  passed 
before,  If  the  proposed  amendment  falls. 
I  will  continue  my  support  for  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  he  is  conjecturing  as  to  how  the 
House  will  vote  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  resolutions  sent  over — whether  It 
contains  ills  amendment  or  does  not — 
for  the  reason  that  the  House  has  never 
voted  on  the  original  resolution,  so  one 
cannot  judge  that  they  would  be  against 
that  resolution? 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
Senator  would  feel  that  there  is  a  greater 
possibility  that  the  resolution  as  amended 
by  his  amendment  would  have  greater 
acceptance  than  as  it  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Is  correct.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  other  body  has  not  voted  on  the 
Senate  resolution  on  a  rollcall  vote.  How- 
ever, In  effect,  they  rejected  it  by  adopt- 
ing an  amendment;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  whip  check  or  a  straw  vote,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  can  say  what  the 
House  win  do.  I  have  the  feeling,  know- 
ing that  a  number  of  House  Members 
spoke  out  very  strongly  in  opposition  to 
the  Senate  resolution,  and  knowing  that 
they  would  like  to  vote  for  legislation  to- 
day, that  some  Members  of  the  House 
might  find  It  very  convenient  and  help- 
ful if  we  were  to  send  over  a  bill  that  is 
a  little  different  from  the  bill  passed 
earlier  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  qualified  in  his  field, 
and  I  realize  that  these  questions  perhaps 
are  not  exactly  germane  to  what  we  are 
talking  about,  other  than  when  we  are 
conjecturing  as  to  what  the  House  will 
do.  Will  the  Senator  admit,  so  far  as  the 
resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
is  concerned,  that  it  is  just  as  distant  in 
its  application  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81,  without  the  amendment,  as  it  is 
to  the  resolution  as  amended,  as  he  pro- 
poses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  additional  time? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona asked  me  a  question  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  ans^-er  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  dlsUnguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  as 
amended  with  his  amendment,  would  be 
just  as  different,  in  comparison  with  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  House,  as  the 
original  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There,  again,  I  suppose 
reasonable  minds  can  differ.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  legislation 
then  pending  would  be  closer  to  the 
earlier  Senate-passed  resolution  than  to 
the  House-passed  resolution.  The  House 
bill  did  not  provide  for  finality — that  is 
the  major  difference,  I  believe  we  can 
say  with  conviction  that,  if  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  have  sponsored,  were  adopted,  we 
would  still  preserve  the  principle  of 
finality.  That  is  the  major  difference. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  We  are  talking  about 
finality.  The  objection  to  the  House  vot- 
ing was  from  the  standpoint  of  finality. 
so  they  brought  on  a  resolution  not  to 
provide  for  finality.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  provide  for 
finality.  So  I  wonder  why  It  would  be  any 
more  palatable  than  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  we  originally  sent  over. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  believe, 
as  a  matter  of  human  nature,  that  there 
is  some  greater  likelihood  that  the  House 
would  take  this  amended  version  rather 
than  the  original  version,  but  each  per- 
son la  entitled  to  his  own  view  of  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson  1. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  strike 
by  the  employees  and  the  lockout  by  the 
employers  has  created,  without  question. 
a  national  emergency,  and  it  must  be 
terminated  immediately. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  disputed  by  any 
Members  of  this  body  There  is  a  dispute 
as  to  what  procedures  should  be  followed. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  vote 
compulsory  arbitration  or  compulsory 
mediation  when  we  do  have  at  hand,  as 
an  alternative,  the  House  amendment. 
Rail  service  will  resume  as  quickly  under 
the  House  amendment  as  it  will  under 
the  Senate  proposal. 

Tragically,  this  entire  emergency  could 
have  been  avoided  last  week,  if  last  week 
we  had  simply  agreed  to  a  resolution  ex- 
tending the  no-strike,  no-lockout  reso- 
lution for  30  days.  Our  failure  to  take 
that  action  made  it  possible,  if  not  prob- 
able, that  a  strike  and  the  lockouts  would 
occur,  as  they  have 

We  should  now  concur  in  the  House 
amendment,  which  does  not  include  com- 
pulsory mediation  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, but  will  immediately  restore  rail- 


road service,  and  it  Is  a  resolution  to 
which  the  Ho'.i.se  has  already  a,;reed.  This 
will  give  the  House  approach  a  full  op- 
portunity to  be  tested,  as  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  fair  chance  that  public  hear- 
ings will  create  the  climate  for  accept- 
ance of  the  third  .special  panel  recom- 
mendation. If  It  does  not,  there  is  ample 
time  to  enact  legislation  to  settle  the 
issue,  without  Interruption  of  rail 
service. 

If.  in  fact,  the  conference  had  ac- 
cepted the  House  amendment,  we  would 
not  be  In  this  mess.  This.  I  might  say.  is 
not  a  statement  based  on  hindsight  Sev- 
eral of  us  from  the  House  side  and  the 
Senate  side  made  that  point  repeatedly 
in  the  conference  dclitxration.s  last  week. 

The  pendmg  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  provides  that  if  the 
new  panel  recomendation  is  rejected  by 
the  parties,  it  will  go  Into  effect,  unless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  positively  reject 
it  by  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  put 
the  Congress  in  the  direct  business  of 
arbitrating  tlie  merits  of  labor-manaee- 
ment  disputes.  As  a  legislative  body  we 
have  no  qualifications  whatever  to  sit  in 
judgment  of  the  details  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  This  kind  of  re.sponsl- 
bility  requires,  as  ever>'body  knows,  the 
specialized  education  and  experience  of  a 
professional  mediator  The  Congress  has 
no  such  qualification  I  can  think  of  no 
-^roup  of  people  less  qualified  in  such 
matters  of  arbitration  and  mediation 
than  a  pohtlcally  elected  legislative  body. 
This  is  a  bad  precedent  that  will  haunt 
us  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  those  who 
disagree  with  me  about  the  passage  of  the 
original  Senate  resolution  certainly 
should  reject  the  amendment  which 
would  bring  the  Congress  into  a  debate 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  recommended  .set- 
tlement by  a  professional  l)oard  of  arbi- 
trators. I  am  not  qualified  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  in  the  Senate  who 
is  qualified  to  make  that  kind  of  Jud;- 
ment.  with  the  exception  of  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse!  who 
has  acted  in  that  capacity  heretofore, 
who  knows  the  law  in  labor-management 
disputes,  and  who  has  dealt  with  this 
kind  of  matter  for  years.  I  do  not  know 
of  anytxjdy  else  who  is  qualified  to  make 
that  kind  of  judbTnent  It  is  the  kind  of 
judgment  that  we  should  not  make  here 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  Does  the  Senator  think 
It  is  a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
function  to  settle  the  railroad  strike? 
Cannot  a  good  argument  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  Congress,  having  passed  the 
law.  should  sit  In  judgment  of  what  the 
arbitrators  do? 

Mr  NELSON.  They  cannot.  We  are 
qualified  to  legislate  guidelines  and  gen- 
eral rules,  but  we  are  not  qualified  to  sit 
here  and  judge  whether  or  not  a  com- 
plicated dispute  in  a  particular  industry 
was  properly  resolved  by  a  professional 
board  of  arbitrators  or  mediators.  If  that 
were  the  case,  we  wovild  be  qualified  to 
make  that  kind  of  judgment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elecLrical  industry,  the 
automobile  Industry,  and  the  transjwrta- 
tlon  industry  all  over  the  country.  In  my 


judgment,  there  is  no  Senator  who  Is 
qualified  to  make  that  judgment  except, 
as  I  have  noted,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr   MoRSEl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  no  one  who  is  qualified  to 
make  that  judgment  with  the  exception 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  pro- 
fessionally qualified  in  that   resi>ect. 

Although  I  shall  vote  against  the  pro- 
p&.sal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  favor  it  would 
have  the  wisdom  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment which  would  throw  it  back  In  our 
laps  to  debate  and  listen  to  arguments 
by  employers  and  employees,  and  judg- 
ments may  be  made  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  ballot. 

There  has  been  talk  In  the  Chamber 
about  great  political  pressures  in  this 
matter.  In  some  stories,  mention  Is  made 
of  labor  pressure.  I  have  been  on  the 
conference  for  one  solid  month.  I  have 
not  received  one  single  telephone  call  or 
letter  or  communication  from  a  single 
employer  In  America  or  a  single  labor 
leader  in  America.  Mr.  Slemlller,  Mr 
Ramsey.  Mr.  Blemlller.  George  Nelson, 
none  of  them  have  said  anything  to  me. 
I  have  not  felt  any  pressure  at  all.  Some- 
one is  running  around  talking  about 
pressure,  but  It  has  not  been  exerted 
on  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
the  same  reaction  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think  the  stories  have  been 
vastly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
go  over  the  arguments  that  have  already 
l)ecn  made.  I  think  I  have  made  my  pres- 
entation as  clearly  as  I  am  capable  of 
making  it.  We  have  had  Senators  pres- 
ent who  have  heard  the  arguments. 

However,  in  conclusion.  I  wi.sh  to  say 
one  thing.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  amus- 
ing that  Senators  think  it  is  absurd  that 
Senators  can  vote  yea  or  nay.  up  or 
down,  on  the  detailed  merits  of  a  100- 
page  or  150-page  revenue  bill — and  they 
ha%'e  done  it  time  and  time  again — and 
that  they  do  not  think  they  have  the 
capacity  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  overall 
fairness,  if  they  have  to.  and  to  render  a 
veto  on  .some  factual  decisions  made  by 
a  special  board  about  railroad  workers. 
I  hazard  the  guess  that  there  are  as  few 
tax  experts  In  the  Chamber  as  there  are 
lat>or  experts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  It  not  correct  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  so  constituted  that  they  have  com- 
mittees with  professional  staffs  that  have 
the  responsibility  of  considering  tax 
measures,  and  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sidering public  works  measures,  and 
many  measures  which  are  Introduced; 
that  there  is  a  professional  stafT  on  the 
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majoritv  side  and  the  minority  side  of 
the  conference  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they  may 
rely  on  the  professional  judgment  and 
skill  and  understanding  of  the  staff  and 
liiose  members. 

There  is  no  professional  labor  staff  in 
the  Congress  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  and  say  that  they 
have  weighed  the  merits  and  make  this 
recommendation.  Is  that  not  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent distinction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  not. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate — and  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  capability  of  the  minority 
counsel,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  yield  to  any- 
one in  connection  with  the  capability  of 
the  majority  counsel — will  exercise  the 
same  expertise  if  they  have  to. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  must 
be  taken  as  a  package,  which  is  a  big 
difference.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween my  analogy  on  taxes  and  revenue 
and  the  situation  with  respect  to  labor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senators  from  New  York  and 
Michigan.  I  intend  to  do  so  primarily  on 
three  grounds.  First,  the  legislative  body 
of  any  government  and  especially  of  the 
United  States,  has  never  been  intended 
to  exercise  the  executive  function.  The 
legislative  body  declares  rules  and  con- 
duct. It  prescribes  procedures  that  shall 
apply  in  the  adjudication  of  questions 
growing  out  of  transgressions  of  law. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  New  York  Introduces  a 
new  concept.  We  shall  be  the  legislative 
body  and  also  the  executors  of  the  law. 
I  cannot  join  in  that  innovation  being 
Introduced  into  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  leave  us  back  where  we  have 
been— at  the  end  of  the  so-called  arbi- 
tration or  mediation  at  the  expiration  of 
30  days,  when  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  the  order.  We  would  be 
back  In  the  Jungle.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  policy. 

Third.  In  spite  of  the  guilt  color  of  the 
character  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  I  do  not  want  to  witness 
a  deluge  of  letters  coming  to  Washington 
while  the  veto  is  pending,  calling  upon 
us  to  veto  the  measure.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  should  enact  a  law,  allow 
a  court  or  an  arbitration  body  to  decide 
the  dispute,  and  say  to  the  people  of  the 
country  that  the  law  shall  be  supreme 
and  must  be  obeyed.  When  we  start  to  do 
that,  we  may  achieve  some  advance  In 
the  stoppage  of  rioting,  bombing,  and  dis- 
obedience to  law  and  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  accept  the  analogy  made 
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by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  between  his  amendment  and  a  long 
revenue  bill.  When  Congress  considers  a 
revenue  bill.  It  has  unlimited  time  in 
which  to  consider  It.  Under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Congress  woiUd  have  to  find  out  what  the 
truth  is  in  respect  to  the  justice  of  the 
Board's  report  within  20  days,  or  else 
would  have  to  vote  without  knowing 
what  the  truth  is  In  respect  to  its  justice. 

Neither  can  I  accept  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  that  when  the 
matter  is  referred  to  Congress.  Congress 
should  act  like  a  court  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  Congress  can- 
not be  likened  to  a  court  having  no  juris- 
diction, because  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  gives  its  juris- 
diction. If  Congress  is  to  act  intelligently, 
fairly,  and  justly,  in  the  event  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
adopted,  Congress  would  have  to  con- 
sider all  the  issues  involved  and  find  out 
what  the  truth  is  concerning  them.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  do  so;  because  the 
amendment  gives  it  the  jurisdiction  to 
do  so  and  thus  makes  It  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  But  Congress  is  not  consti- 
tuted to  investigate  matters  of  this  kind, 
as  boards  are.  Hence,  It  should  refer  this 
dispute  to  the  Board,  according  to  the 
original  bill,  until  the  parties  are  ready 
to  come  to  an  agreement  of  their  own. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  desires  to  speak  fur- 
ther, I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyL  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  he  was — if  he  will 
not  object  to  the  descriptive  term  I  want 
to  use  about  him — a  giant  of  courage 
throughout  the  conference  hearings  in 
regard  to  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
principles  and  the  convictions  for  which 
he  stood.  I  want  publicly  to  congratulate 
him  and  to  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  he  may  need 
within  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  the  pending 
amendment  during  the  conference  be- 
cause I  thought  It  offered  a  possible 
basis  for  a  compromise  between  the  two 
Houses. 

Unfortimatley.  that  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  true.  The  vote,  as  I  recall  it  in  the 
Senate,  was  8  to  2,  and  in  the  House  It 
was  5  to  4  or  6  to  4. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  my  recol- 
lection Is  correct,  I  believe  that  two  of 
the  House  conferees  Indicated  this 
morning  that  this  amendment  was  no 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  the  origi- 
nal resolution  as  approved  by  the  Senate. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  matter  offers 
a  possibility  for  compromise  If  the  other 
body  refuses  to  accept  the  original  Sen- 
ate version  which,  to  my  mind,  Is  far 
more  meaningful. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
cause  for  the  strike  Is  due  to  the  actions 
of  one  or  two  individuals.  It  involves  ap- 
proximately 40,000  railroad  workers.  I 
am  referring  now  to  the  Machinists 
Union  which  began  the  strike.  The  lead- 


ers of  the  5  other  shop  craft  unions  voted 
against  the  strike  last  Friday,  with  only 
the  Machinists  Insisting  that  they  were 
going  out  on  strike.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Machinists  represent  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  entire  railroad  labor  force. 

We  have  found  that  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  brotherhoods  rep- 
resenting railroad  employees  have  ne- 
gotiated agreements  with  the  railroads.  I 
repeat  that  five  of  the  six  shop  craft  un- 
ions involved  in  this  dispute  voted 
against  going  out  on  strike.  Obviously, 
now  that  the  strike  by  the  lAM  has 
commenced,  they  can  do  nothing  about  it 
and  their  members  will  not  cross  the 
machinist's  picket  lines. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  other 
railroad  labor  leaders  are  incensed  at 
the  action  taken  by  the  Machinists  Un- 
ion. Off  the  record,  they  will  paint  a 
pretty  sorry  picture  of  what  they  think 
of  the  action  taken  by  this  union. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  see  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  do  not  tolerate  conditions  of  this 
nature  which  create  national  emergency 
situations.  This  is  doubly  true  at  present 
because  we  are  faced  with  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  rejected.  I  do  appreciate 
very  much  however,  the  good  faith  and 
the  sincerity  of  its  sponsors.  I  admire 
and  respect  both  authors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  just  as  there  were  two  Mem- 
bers who  may  have  Indicated  that  they 
will  not  be  for  this,  there  are  also  two 
who  have  indicated  that  they  very  well 
may. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today,  in  my  judgment,  is  faced  with 
two  principles  which  are  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  First,  in  my  mind,  there  is 
the  fact — with  all  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon — that 
the  substitute  offered  by  him  will  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  arbitration,  which  I 
oppose,  although  it  may  be  restricted  in 
this  particular  case  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  although  it  comes  after  all  other 
attempts  at  settlement  have  failed. 

Second,  work  stoppages  on  the  rail- 
roads today  constitute  a  national  emer- 
gency and  will  hamper  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  supported  every  effort  to  avert 
this  national  emergency  short  of  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  arbitration.  For  that 
reason.  I  voted  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  when  it  originally  passed 
the  Senate,  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  amended  by  the  House  to  avoid 
the  work  stoppages  on  the  railroads  short 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Today,  if  we  were  allowed  to  vote  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yareorottgh], 
I  would  vote  for  that  motion  to  accept 
the  House  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  81,  removing  what  I  coasider 
to  be  the  objectionable  compulsorj-  ar- 
bitration features  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

But  we  will  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  Yarborough  motion  because 
of  the  parllamencar>'  situation  Thus,  the 
only  means  to  end  the  work  stoppat:es, 
and  to  end  the  national  emergency 
which  they  constitute,  which  is  available 
to  the  Senate  under  the  circumstances 
is  the  substitute  motion  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr 
Morse  1 . 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Morse  substitute,  making  it  vei-y 
clear  that  my  action  is  limited  quite 
strictly  to  this  particular  case,  its  history, 
the  wartime  and  national  emergency  sit- 
uation under  which  It  is  presented,  and 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  gov- 
erns its  consideration  today,  allowing  no 
vote  on  alternative  methods  of  ending 
the  national  emergency 

Mr.  President,  I  stiall  vote  against  the 
Javits  amendment,  with  all  due  respect 
to  its  distinguished  author  I  think  that 
Congress  should  be  involved  less,  rather 
than  more.  In  individual  labor-manage- 
ment disputes 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  late 
In  April,  when  the  President  requested 
the  Senate  to  approve  a  last-minute  ex- 
tension of  the  antistrike  provisions  of 
the  RiUlway  Labor  Act,  mine  was  the 
only  negative  vote.  It  was.  in  effect,  a 
protest  against  the  use  of  Congress  in 
the  settlement  of  labor-management  dis- 
putes, against  a  stop-gap  measure  which 
postponed  but  failed  to  eliminate  the  In- 
evitable day  of  reckoning. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  what  was  done 
then  is  evident  now.  The  railroads  are  not 
operating.  The  public  convenience  has 
been  impaired.  The  war  effort  has  been 
harmed.  The  economy  has  been  injured. 
The  crisis  Is  complete. 

In  the  existing  trauma,  there  will  be 
congressional  action.  But  It  will  come 
more  through  desperation  than  through 
deliberation. 

The  one  bright  note  to  be  found  In  the 
railroad  strike  is  the  lesson  it  has  taught : 
that  matters  essential  to  the  national 
interest,  no  matter  how  involved,  no  mat- 
ter how  controversial  or  unpleasant,  can- 
j  not  be  procrastinated  away.  The  in- 
formed public  knows  this.  Rightfully. 
they  expected  more  from  the  Congress 
than  they  received.  So  did  the  parties  in- 
volved In  the  strike  Itself. 

Without  further  delay,  effective  legis- 
lation must  be  conceived  and  approved  to 
prevent  similar  stoppages  in  the  future 
Doing  It  this  way  is  doing  it  the  hard 
way. 

Congress  can  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP7CER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that   the   Senator   from   Alaska 


(Mr  GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  YocngI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>iand  IMr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
land!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FulbrightI,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr  MetcalfI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georyia  IMr  Talmadge  I  are  nece.ssarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  p.escnt 
and  votins,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr    Brewster  1   would  vote  nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case!  is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr  Cur- 
tis I  Is  absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter 

The  Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Tower  1 
is  necessarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  79,  as  follows: 

|No   191  L*g  I 


TEA&— 10 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Randolph 

Grlffln 

Morse 

WlUlAmH.  N.J. 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Jiiviw 

Pell 

NATS— 79 

Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hatfleld 

Morton 

Baker 

Hayden 

M09i 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Holland 

.Muskle 

Bible 

HolUn^s 

Nelson 

BogKS 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Perry 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va 

Jordan,  N  C 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Blbtroff 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  Ma«> 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Church 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  La 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Ma^niison 

Spong 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Symington 

EUender 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McOee 

TydlnKs 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Fon>; 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Miller 

Y'oung,  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

MondaJe 

Hams 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Anderson 

Ea^tland 

Talmadge 

Brewbter 

Fulbriwht 

Tower 

Ca.'.e 

Gruenlns 

Young.  Ohio 

C'urta 

.Me  tea  If 

So  Mr  Javits'  amendment,  offered  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Griffin,  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr  Morse]  to  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment  with 
amendments. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  sute  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  time  left  for 
debate' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Will  the  Sen- 
ator restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  time  left  for 
debate  betore  we  vote  on  the  Morse 
substitute? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no 
ftirthcr  time  on  the  Moise  substitute  If 
no  further  amendments  are  offered,  this 
IS  the  final  question,  and  on  this  ques- 
tion there  is  an  hour  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
Ei(.:ht  m'MUtes  have  been  used  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr  JAVITS.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President.  May  any  Senator 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
at  tiTi.s  statue'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Any  Senator 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  this  motion. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Is  this  the  only  point  at 
which  he  may  offer  it.  or  may  he  offer 
it  durinu  the  pendency  of  the  d-ba'\ 
until  its  conclusion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  this  par- 
ticular motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  agreed  to,  then  the  debate  Is 
over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  undersUnd  that,  but 
I  meant  that  there  is  time  for  debate 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Orccon? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  re- 
maining time  at  this  time  is  under  the 
control  of  the  two  leaders. 

Mr  JAVITS.  May  any  Senator  olTer 
an  amendment  while  that  debate  con- 
tinues? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  leader- 
ship is  in  charge  of  the  remaining  time, 
and  during  that  time  the  leadership  may 
yield  to  any  Senator  it  sees  fit.  When 
no  one  has  been  yielded  time,  any  Sen- 
ator recognized  could  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader? 
The  Senator  from  Texas  would  like  some 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Five  minutes. 
First,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Morse 
amendment  is  defeated 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  for  that  purpose  out  of 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Morse 
amendment  is  defeated,  would  the  ques- 
tion then  recur  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Senate  concurring  In  the  House-passed 
bill,  which  is  now  the  primary  motion 
before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  defeated, 
then  the  question  would  recur  on  the 
simple  motion  to  concur,  which  Is  the 
motion,  I  believe,  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH   Mr.  President.  I 
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trust  that  will  not  be  taken  out  of  my 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  time.  I 
have  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  In  my  understanding  that  the 
Morse  substitute  is  identical  with  the  bill 
that  we  passed  before,  with  the  exception 
of  the  addition  of  a  few  words  that  were 
suggested  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  strike  is  now  a  thing  In  being, 
where  heretofore  it  was  not.  and  the  At- 
torney General  felt,  under  the  law,  that 
those  words  had  to  be  inserted  in  order 
to  take  care  of  that  situation,  or  other- 
wise the  President  would  be  without 
power? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  In  the  best  position  to  answer 
that  inquirj'. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  to  the 
Senate,  as  I  said  earlier  this  morning, 
the  Morse  substitute  is  Identical  with  the 
Senate  bill,  save  and  except  the  few 
words  that  have  been  added  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  bring  the  necessary  court 
action  to  end  the  strike.  That  Involves 
section  6.  This  is  the  Attorney  General's 
langxiage  to  me: 

The  provisions  of  the  final  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by  law, 
shall  be  hereby  reinstated  and — 

"Reinstated  and"  are  the  new  words — 
extended  until  12:01  o'clock  antemeridian  of 
the  ninety-flrst  day  after  enactment  of  this 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  In  Executive  Order  11324,  January 
28,  1967. 

That  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  court  action  to  end  the  strike. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  Is  now  on  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  Morse  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  resolution. 
I  have  made  a  motion,  as  chairman  of 
the  conferees,  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  House  amendments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81. 

Briefly,  the  point  is  this:  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
provided  for  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
House  conferees  took  that  provision  out. 
They  left  the  same  90-day  provision  for 
negotiation,  public  hearings  and  findings 
of  the  emergency  board,  but  took  out  the 
provision  of  compulsory  arbitration.  In 
voting  on  the  Morse  amendment,  we  are 
voting  on  whether  we  are  going  to  put 
compulsory  arbitration  on  the  parties. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  fellow  Senators, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  the  conunlttee 
made  Its  report  here  on  the  sixth  day 
of  June,  the  majority  foimd  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel  appointed  by  President  John- 
son, presided  over  by  Judge  Charles 
f'ahey,  was  rejected,  and  the  proposal 
was  found  to  be  unacceptable.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  both  parties.  This  was 
not  a  rejection  solely  by  labor;  It  was 


a  rejection  by  management  and  labor 
together. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  certain  telegrams  I 
have  received  today. 

The  first  is  from  Vf.  C.  Lester,  gen- 
eral chaii-man.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainman,  B.  &  O.  systems: 

No  strike  on  property.  Lockout  by  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  prevents  men  from  working  causing 
national  disaster. 

Another  telegram,  from  Lester  Kim- 
ball, general  chairman.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac  Railroad,  reads  as 
follows : 

mere  is  no  strike  or  pickets  on  the  RP  &  P 
RR.  This  railroad  Is  causing  an  emergency 
wilhout  cause. 

Another  telegram,  from  G.  W.  Rob- 
erts, general  chairman.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Erie  &  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  reads: 

No  strike  on  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
Lockout  by  this  carrier  prevents  men  from 
working  causing  national  disaster. 

A  telegram  from  C.  E.  Wlble,  gen- 
eral chairman.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Lines 
East,  reads: 

Be  advised  the  Penna  Railroad  Co.  sus- 
pended its  operation  and  eliminated  em- 
ployee positions  on  July  16,  1967.  Such  could 
not  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  lockout. 

A  telegram  from  M.  S.  Stuckey,  gen- 
eral chairman.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
reads: 

There  Is  no  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  The  lockout  by  the  carriers  will 
not  allow  men  to  go  to  work  which  Is  causing 
a  national  disaster.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  all  railroad  managements  plan  to  stop 
operations  any  time  in  the  future  that  one 
craft  of  employees  withdraw  their  labor  in  a 
legal  strike  so  as  to  cause  a  national  emer- 
gency In  the  transportation  Industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  The  Senator  from  Texas  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  there  Is  a  great 
emergency  here.  If  we  want  to  end  It, 
we  can  do  It,  Mr.  President.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  vote  down  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. We  can  vote  on  the  primary  mo- 
tion to  concur  with  the  House  in  30  min- 
utes and  have  it  on  the  President's  desk 
by  4 :30.  If  we  agree  to  the  Morse  amend- 
ment, I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
House  previously  voted  It  down  by  a  vote 
of  186  to  105.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
House  will  do  today,  but  Senators  know 
that  those  186  are  not  going  to  take  It 
lying  down.  We  will  delay  the  matter, 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  causing  debate 
in  the  House. 

Senators  who  wish  to  end  the  strike 
quickly,  and  put  the  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  now  are  reminded  that  it  is 
not  a  case  of  all  the  fault  being  on  one 
side.  I  am  not  condemning  the  railroads 
and  I  am  not  condemning  the  brother- 
hoods and  the  shopworkers.  This  is  a 
longstanding  dispute  of  about  5  years, 
which  reached  its  critical  stage  during 
the  past  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 


tion, because  It  destroys  free  collective 
bargaining,  and  robs  labor  of  Its  rights. 
I  stand  for  a  fair  break  for  capital  and 
labor  both. 

When  the  Senate  passed  this  joint 
resolution  on  June  7,  I  said  I  would  vote 
for  whatever  recommendation  the  con- 
ference sent  back.  The  conference  did 
not  send  any  recommendation  back.  We 
broke  up  after  splitting  6  to  5  on  the 
Senate  side  and  4  to  5  on  the  House  side 
on  most  proposals.  I  think  after  another 
week  we  could  have  reached  agreement. 
But  the  Senate  majority,  in  reporting 
from  the  Labor  Committee,  said,  "This 
is  not  an  extraordinary  procedure,  but  it 
is  an  extraordinary  bill  legislatively,  be- 
cause we  have  not  legislated  this  type 
of  procedure  before." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are 
doing  something  new.  As  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon — and  there  Is  no 
abler  man  In  this  country  in  the  field  of 
labor  law — said,  "We  have  not  done  this 
before  in  Congress." 

I  say  this  is  not  the  time  to  do  this. 
If  we  vote  against  the  Morse  amendment, 
we  are  not  voting  for  the  work  stoppage, 
if  that  is  the  term  we  wish  to  use. 

If  we  vote  against  the  Morse  amend- 
ment, we  are  voting  for  a  quick  solution 
to  be  achieved  by  sending  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
President's  desk  now.  We  can  do  it  be- 
fore 4:30. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Nation  is 
now  facing  extensive  work  stoppage  in 
the  railroad  Industry,  the  Senate  should 
not  act  without  proper  discretion  and 
deliberation.  The  fact  that  there  Is  pres- 
ently a  work  stoppage  of  nationwide  pro- 
portions affects  only  the  timing  of  find- 
ing a  solution  and  does  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  solution  which  should  be 
agreed  upon.  The  only  pressure  that 
should  derive  from  the  present  railroad 
work  stoppage  is  the  pressure  to  act 
quickly,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  Con- 
gress should  be  pressured  into  a  solu- 
tion that  would  deprive  the  American 
laboring  man  of  either  his  rights  or  his 
bargaining  power.  We  should  act  quickly 
but  not  wrongly. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  claim 
that  the  present  work  stoppage  was  not 
affecting  our  defense  effort  and  inter- 
rupting a  large  portion  of  our  national 
commerce.  However,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  remind  the  Congress  that  It  is  a  re- 
sult of  American  citizens  exercising  their 
rights.  There  have  been  no  illegal  acts 
committed  in  this  situation.  There  are 
no  criminal  actions.  And  for  that  reason 
Congress  should  not  act  out  of  motiva- 
tions of  revenge  or  punishment. 

Certainly  we  could  talk  about  public 
interest  and  whether  or  not  the  present 
situation  took  due  notice  of  the  public 
Interest.  But  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  conference  which  has  been  held  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  has  had 
several  proposals  before  It  which  would 
have  prevented  this  strike  and  yet  not 
legislated  compulsory  arbitration.  To  de- 
bate public  interest  now  is  to  obscure  two 
facts:  First,  there  have  been  proposals 
before  the  Congress  and  in  conference 
which  would  have  upheld  the  public  In- 
terest and  not  entailed  compulsory  arbi- 
tration; and  second,  the  Congress  can 
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still  and  should  pass  legislation  In  the 
public  Interest  which  does  not  Involve 
the  onus  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Events  which  have  Intervened  since  the 
Senate  last  considered  this  legislation  do 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  problem 
or  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  we 
should  legislate  Compulsory  arbitration 
remains  the  same  whether  considered 
during  times  when  strikes  are  prohibited 
or  during  times  when  there  are  work 
stoppages.  Camouflagmg  compulsory  ar- 
bitration in  the  trappings  of  public  in- 
terest" is  to  avoid  the  real  Issue  which 
is  before  the  Congress;  Should  a  man 
be  forced  to  labor  for  wages  for  which 
he  cannot  bargain? 

I  have  been  against  legislating  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  past  and  I  am 
presently  against  legislating  compulsory 
arbitration.  To  act  as  though  this  is  the 
only  alternative  before  the  Congress  is 
to  give  up  faith  in  collective  bargain- 
ing— a  step  which  I  cannot  take  and  do 
not  feel  Justified  in  setting  as  a  precedent 
for  American  labor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding.  All  that  my 
measure  would  do  is  to  restate  the  reso- 
lution that  the  Senate  already  passed  by 
a  vote  of  70  to  15  It  adds  two  words 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  us,  so  that  he  would  have 
the  basis  for  going  into  court  and  ending 
the  work  stoppage. 

I  say  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  that,  althoutth  the 
Senator  referred  to  a  House  vote,  the 
House  has  never  had  a  roUcall  vote  on 
the  Senate  proposal. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MORSE  They  had  a  teller  vote. 
They  never  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Senate  proposal. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  was  a 
teller  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
There  was  a  teller  vote. 

One  of  the  House  conferees  described 
that  process  of  a  teller  vote  in  the  House 
as  voting  in  rushing  for  the  door. 

The  Members  of  the  House  never 
went  on  record. 

We  all  know  how  critical  the  situation 
Is  in  this  hour.  Every  hour  is  costing  the 
American  people  millions  of  dollars,  and 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed  out 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  yesterday  after- 
noon, we  have  also  got  a  question  of 
morale  In  this  country.  Here  is  a  coun- 
try at  war.  and  we  are  going  to  bring 
this  country  to  its  economic  knees  be- 
cause one  union  primarily  started  to  walk 
out  and  is  spreading  the  walkout  across 
the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  say 


one  additional  thing,  and  It  will  be  the 
last  thing  that  I  will  have  to  say  on  the 
matter,  for  I  will  be  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  Senate  will 
serve  notice  on  the  American  people 
that  It  Is  sustaining'  the  rule  of  law  In 
this  country  in  an  hour  of  great  crisis  or 
is  proposlntj  a  procedure  that  will  send 
us  up  that  mountain  again  in  October 
for  the  third  time. 

When  I  make  the  statement  that  I 
sliall  now  make  in  .supp<;rt  of  the  Morse 
resolution.  I  am  makint,'  a  .statement  .sup- 
ported by  this  admini.stration  presided 
over  by  a  commander-in-chief  that  has 
the  solemn  re.spon.sibility  of  protecting 
the  people  of  this  country  in  an  hour  of 
Sieat  emergency 

Let  the  Senators  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  However,  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  repeat  the  position  it  took  on 
June  7  and  vote  again  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  that  we  ser\e  notice  that  in  a 
rctrulated  industry  the  public  intere.^t  is 
superior  to  the  selfish,  economic  Interest 
of  any  carrier  group  or  any  worker  group 
in  this  country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nay.:. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made  the  ijoint  that 
every  hour  Is  costirn;  the  American  i^eo- 
ple  millions  of  dollar.s,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  correct  statement. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  If  we 
reject  the  Morse  resolution  and  accept 
the  House  amendment,  we  will  settle  this 
matter  several  hours  sooner. 

The  House,  in  conference,  voted  down 
over  a  period  of  time  every  sint'le  pro- 
pcsal  for  finality  that  was  made. 

We  have  no  a.ssurance  that  they  will 
net  vote  down  this  proposal  for  finality. 

We  have  a  very  simple  procedure  to 
follow. 

If  we  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
semor  Senator  from  Oreuon  and  accept 
the  Hou.se  version,  the  Hou.se  will  atrree 
to  the  bin  In  30  minutes  and  the  lockout 
and  strike  w  ill  be  over. 

If  the  proposal  of  the  panel  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  the 
matter  of  finality 

This  will  create  a  lesser  problem  and 
occasion  less  delay  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  find  out  whether  the  House  proposal 
will  work. 

It  will  not  cost  a  single  hour  more  of 
delay.  In  fact.  It  will  take  less  time  than 
would  the  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  not  acted 
before.  If  we  had  agreed  to  the  House 
proposal  last  week,  we  would  not  now 
be  in  this  mess. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller  1  and  then  2  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator   from  New  York    IMr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr  President.  I  say  In  rebuttal  to  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  that  it  was 
pointed  out  in  a  colloquy  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  House 
has  never  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
House  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect them  to  have  it. 

There  Is  a  new  ball  game  now  and 
there  is  a  strike  on 

If  the  House  rejects  the  Senate  bill, 
let  us  get  on  to  some  other  proposal. 
However,  we  ought  to  expect  the  House 
to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  That  procedure  has  not 
yet  been  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  with  a  deplorable  situation  no  mat- 
ter which  way  we  turn.  I  feel  It  my  duty 
as  a  Senator  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  particular  committee  and 
subcommittee  to  discharge  my  respon- 
sibility. 

It  would  be  so  easy  to  vote  no  on  this 
matter  and  avoid  the  responsibility.  I 
cannot  do  that. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  fashion  a 
reasonable  solution.  I  thought  it  would 
be  \ery  unwise  for  us  to  remain  ab.so- 
lutely  fixed  and  inflexible  In  the  Senate 
position.  Nevertheless,  given  the  alterna- 
tive of  joining  with  my  collea;'ues — and 
there  Is  obviously  a  big  majority  here— 
and  assuming  a  vote  of  responsibility  and 
that  of  leaving  it  for  reason.s  of  personal 
convenience  at  this  point.  I  think  the 
decision  must  be  made  to  Join  In  accept- 
ing the  responslbUlty  for  an  end  to  the 
national  emergency  to  which  we  have 
been  brought.  To  continue  such  an 
emergency  cannot  help  but  can  only  hurt 
American  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
it  works  well,  but  I  use  my  time  merely 
to  point  out  that  our  country  is  In  the 
gravest  peril.  As  people  like  me  have 
been  saying  for  months — and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  joined  with  me 
In  this — we  do  not  have  law  to  meet  these 
emergencies.  It  Is  our  fault  and  the  fault 
of  the  President. 

For  18  months  we  have  expected  the 
President  to  recommend  a  measure  to 
meet  just  such  an  emergency.  And.  we 
are  now  In  this  vulnerable  position  of  be- 
ing compelled  at  the  59th  minute  of  the 
11th  hour  to  Improvise  something  that  is 
generally  an  unwise  remedy  to  deal  with 
an  easily  foretellable  national  emergency. 

Mr  President,  t.  day  the  situation  in- 
volves railroads.  Tomorrow  it  may  in- 
volve rubber,  automobiles,  or  ships.  We 
will  be  up  against  the  same  danger. 

What  labor  really  ought  to  take  us  to 
task  for  is  not  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  because  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive to  getting  underway  and  getting  the 
railroads  rolling. 

What  labor  really  ought  to  take  us  and 
the  President  to  task  for  is  the  terrible 
neglect  In  leaving  the  coimtry  in  this 
position  without  a  basic  law  to  rely  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
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Senator  from  New  York  is  recogiilzed  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  recognize,  now 
that  we  have  actually  seen  the  day  when 
the  fact  that  law  is  not  on  the  books  has 
caused  such  a  great  emergency  that  we 
will  act  at  last  to  get  permanent  legis- 
lation by  holding  hearings  upon  the 
measures  Introduced  by  me  and  by  other 
Senators. 

I  have  no  particular  pride  in  my  pro- 
posal. The  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  how- 
ever, Is  that  such  permanent  legislation 
should  not  be  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Let  us  arrive  at  the  best  method  there 
is  by  which  to  settle  this  matter.  How- 
ever, let  us  have  some  provisions  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Nation  so  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  stopped  as  it 
was  stopped  at  midnight  Saturday  night. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  t^ke  this  final 
opportunity  to  state  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing for  this  bill.  First  and  foremost,  this 
country,  for  the  reasons  so  well  developed 
at  the  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill 
during  April,  May.  and  June,  cannot  live 
with  a  stoppage  of  our  vast  railroad  sys- 
tem. Continuing  such  a  strike  and  lock- 
out would  result  in  what,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  would  be  a  general  strike 
at  this  time  when  war  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam. 

Second,  although  this  legislation  does 
contain  an  element  of  finality,  there  are 
Important  differences  between  it  and 
compulsory  arbitration  as  that  term  Is 
generally  understood.  Under  an  amend- 
ment which  I  Introduced,  the  special 
board,  in  making  its  determination 
Is  strictly  limited— it  must  stay  within 
the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  this  dispute. 

Third,  during  the  debate  today  and 
earlier,  it  has  been  made  clear  in  the  leg- 
islative history  that  this  is  special  legis- 
lation only  for  this  dispute,  which  is  not 
a  precedent.  I  have  stated  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  state  it  again 
now:  I  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  as 
permanent  law  to  deal  with  national 
emergency  labor  disputes. 

Fourth,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  itself, 
contemplates  finality  and  this  is  one  of 
the  relatively  rare  instances  in  which  It 
has  failed  to  work. 

For  permanent  legislation,  my  advo- 
cacy of  limited,  court  supervised,  seizure 
is  well  known.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
hearings  will  begin  in  the  near  future  on 
my  bill.  S.  1486  which  would  authorize 
such  limited  seizure  In  a  situation  like 
the  one  which  now  confronts  us.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  simply  not  possible  to  se- 
cure assent  to  seizure  in  the  crisis  at- 
mosphere which  has  prevailed  while  the 
legislation  which  is  now  before  us  has 
been  considered.  My  own  seizure  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  other  seizure  amend- 
ments were  decisively  defeated  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  similar  fate  befell  various  types  of 
seizure  amendments  offered  in  the  House 
and  In  the  House-Senate  conference. 

Thus,  it  was  either  the  legislation 
which  is  now  before  us  or  no  legislation 
at  all.  I  say  this  advisedly,  because  I 
know  thera^e  some  who  will  ask,  "Why 
not  the  House  bill,  which  does  not  have 
any  type  of  finality?"  Mr.  President.  If 


I  thought  that  there  was  any  chance- 
any  chance  at  all  that  this  dispute  might 
be  settled  by  another  90-day  extension, 
alone,  I  would  be  leading  the  fight  for 
the  House  version.  But  we  must  face 
reality.  The  sad  fact  is  that  since  the 
last  47-day  extension  was  enacted  on 
May  3,  1967,  there  has  been  no  serious 
bargaining  between  the  parties.  Thus  for 
over  75  days  now  the  parties  have  had  a 
chance  to  reach  a  voluntary  settlement 
but  have  failed  to  do  so.  Under  these  ch:- 
cumstances,  to  expect  them  to  reach  one 
now  is  wishful  thinldng.  The  situation  is 
too  much  of  a  national  emergency  for  us 
to  engage  in  that  now. 

The  truth  is  that  the  parties  are  hope- 
lessly deadlocked  smd  clearly  will  remain 
so  unless  and  until  we  act  to  assure  some 
final  end  to  the  dispute. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  although  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  a  permanent  method  of  solv- 
ing labor  disputes,  even  if  they  are  of  a 
national  emergency  character,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  as  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  now  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  danger  we  are  in  because  we 
have  no  permanent  law.  A  bill  must  be 
gotten  on  its  way  to  the  other  body  and 
this  is  the  only  bill  capable  of  being  sent 
underway. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  organized 
labor  and  management  will  perhaps  now 
realize  the  utter  futility  of  proceeding  on 
an  individual  case  basis  to  deal  with 
these  emergencies.  There  are  better  long- 
range  solutions  than  the  one  before  us, 
but  the  one  before  us  is  the  only  way 
we  can  avert  an  immediate  catastrophe. 
I  fully  believe  that  if  and  when  we  can 
consider  this  problem  In  a  noncrisis  at- 
mosphere, the  virtue  of  other  solutions, 
such  as  limited  seizure,  can  be  more  fully 
explored  and,  1  hope,  more  readily 
accepted. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  approach  the  railway  strike  issue. 
Now,  however,  the  consideration  of  this 
very  difficult  question  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  emotions  set  loose  by  the 
fact  that  the  strike  has  begun.  The  temp- 
tation to  be  stampeded  into  a  hasty,  ill- 
advised  settlement  of  a  complex  issue  is 
great  indeed.  It  is  Important  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  substance  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  all  struggled  over  for  so  long 
has  not  been  altered  In  the  slightest. 
The  principle  of  free,  collective  bargain- 
ing is  no  less  present  now  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  And  the  central  issue  in 
the  whole  controversy  remains  the 
same — compulsory  arbitration — a  con- 
cept which  is  totally  alien  to  balanced 
labor-management  relations. 

The  current  strike,  therefore,  is  no  oc- 
casion for  losing  our  perspective.  Long 
after  the  heat  of  the  present  tension 
subsides,  we  will  still  have  to  live  with 
the  legislation  which  we  enact  here 
today.  Whatever  else,  let  us  not  legislate 
In  anger  or  in  a  sense  of  pique  at  per- 
sonal inconvenience  or  from  a  sense  of 
emotionalism  or  out  of  fear  or  a  feeling 
of  panic.  Let  us  make  certain  that  our 
action  will  stand  the  test  of  time;  that  it 
be  wise  enough  in  its  content  and  fair 
enough  in  its  consequences  to  permit  us 
to  stand  by  it  after  the  tempers  of  the 
moment  have  cooled. 


THE  RAILBOAD  cTPnrg  MUST  END  QOTCKLT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  faced 
today  with  a  major  railroad  strike.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  20  years  our 
Nation's  railroads  have  ceased  to  oper- 
ate. This  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
involved  in  a  major  foreign  war  and 
will  very  adversely  affect  millions  of 
Americans  besides  those  who  are  on 
strike.  We  clearly  face  a  national  crisis. 
Once  again  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  enact  some  kind  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  abuse  of  the  general 
public. 

The  railroad  dispute  is  more  than  a 
year  old.  The  President  has  exhausted 
all  of  the  executive  alternatives  open  to 
him.  Several  boards  and  panels  have 
been  convened  and  their  recommenda- 
tions have  been  rejected.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  Senate  voted  by  a  margin  of  70 
to  15  a  resolution  extending  the  strike 
deadline  period  for  30  days,  and  if  no 
settlement  were  reached  within  that 
period,  compulsory  arbitration  provi- 
sions would  go  into  effect.  The  House 
did  not  accept  this  bill,  and  this  morn- 
ing both  Senate  and  House  conferees  ad- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
that  they  were  hopelessly  deadlocked 
over  the  compulsory  arbitration  provi- 
sions. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January  1966,  the  President  informed 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
that  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  designed  to  prevent  this 
type  of  national  disaster.  This  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  do,  and  he  must  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  railroad  strike  which  is  now  a  fact 
in  this  Nation.  Commuters  are  stranded. 
Millions  of  workers  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected within  a  few  days  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  wages  and  profits  will 
be  lost.  In  our  own  State  of  Utah  critical 
farm  commodities  will  perish  if  they  are 
not  moved  in  the  next  48  hours.  Most 
critical,  however,  is  the  fact  that  muni- 
tions trains  moving  to  the  west  coast 
have  now  come  to  a  stop  and  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  soon  will  feel  this 
pinch  if  the  strike  continues. 

I  voted  for  the  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  to  prevent  the  strike  and  to 
impose  a  final  settlement  upon  the 
parties  if  they  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment independently.  I  supported  this 
position  when  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81  passed  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago. 
The  time  has  come  to  remedy  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  submit  adequate  strike 
legislation.  The  disaster  facing  the  Na- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  strike  must  end. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  nothing 
else,  the  railroad  strike  proves  once  again 
the  need  for  permanent  legislation  to 
deal  with  strikes  and  walkouts  that  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  interest.  The 
strike  clearly  illustrates  the  futility  of 
Congress  acting  as  referee  in  labor- 
management  disputes,  especially  long 
after  the  situation  at  hand  has  clearly 
and  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  a  permanent  answer,  as  it  has  in  the 
railroad  controversy. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  committee  that  has 
spent  many  weeks  working  on  this  prob- 
lem, that  an  agreement  between  labor 
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and  management  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, primarily  because  certain  union 
leaders — repreeentinK  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  workers  affected — have 
not  b*rgatned  In  good  faith,  but  for  their 
own  personal  gains.  Throughout  these 
extended  negotiations  their  attitude 
largely  has  been  one  of  arrogance  and 
Indifference,  not  only  to  the  Nation's  in- 
terest but  also  to  the  interest  of  those 
they  profess  to  serve.  In  refusing  an 
equitable  settlement,  in  adamantly  op- 
posing special  Presidential  board  recom- 
mendations, these  few  union  leaders  have 
apparently  dismissed  from  their  minds 
the  tragic  effect  thus  railroad  strike  will 
have  on  the  NaUons  mihury  effort  In 
Vietnam,  where  a  shortage  of  military 
armaments  and  supplies  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  American  fighting  men  and 
undermine  our  war  effort. 

Economically  speaking,  even  a  strike 
of  short  duration  will  be  costly,  prohibi- 
tively so.  Already  farmers  In  Arizona  and 
California,  to  cite  jast  two  States,  are 
threatened  with  crop  losses  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  a  similai  situation 
doubtless  exists  throughout  the  Nation's 
Agricultural  reglon.s.  If  action  is  not 
ta£«m  Immediately  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophic, not  only  will  the  American 
farmet  suffer  great  losses,  but  the  house- 
wife win  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
at  her  nelghborhootl  supermarket,  at  a 
time  of  course  when  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  alread>'  Is  at  an  all- time- 
high  level. 

Another  Important  consideration  is  the 
tragic  effect  this  strike  will  have,  is  hav- 
ing, on  the  railroads  themselves.  As  I 
mentioned  In  an  earlier  floor  statement, 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
one  or  more  railroads  could  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  The  railroad  industry  sim- 
ply Is  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  a 
costly  strike,  in  part  becau.se  it  is  Govern- 
ment regulated  as  to  the  wages  it  must 
pay  and  the  services  It  must  provide  The 
working  capital  of  class  I  railroads  in 
1966  was  only  $478  million,  down  from 
$1.6  billion  Just  21  years  earlier  .\nd  even 
those  figures  are  too  optimistic.  When 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  reveal  the 
fact  that  while  a  few  railroads  are 
relatively  well  off  f\nancially.  the  great 
majority  are  not,  and  therefore  could  not 
survive  a  strike. 

The  time  clearly  has  come  for  union 
leaders  to  put  tiie  welfare  of  the  Nation 
ahead  of  their  own  auid  to  work  for 
permanent  legislation  that  will  protect 
all  Interests  involved 

Meanwhile,  however.  It  Is  the  re.spon- 
slblllty  of  Congress  to  end  the  strike  and 
to  enact  necessary  permanent  leKlslation, 
thereby  ending  once  and  for  all  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  involve  itself  in  labor- 
management  disputes.  This  practice  can 
only  weaken  the  normal  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  labor,  management,  and  the 
public  generally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  bewik,  the  que.stion 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  concur  In  the  House 
amendment  with  amendments    On  this 


question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  OruenincI  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  YocNGl  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !  Mr  Anderson  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  iMr  Brewster),  the 
Senator  from  Mls.si.ssippi  (Mr.  Ea.stlandI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Vvi.- 
bricutI,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
METCALrl.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  TalmadceI  are  nece.s.sanly  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr  E.^STL\^•D  I  i.s  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  !  Mr 
Brewster  I.  If  present  and  volim;  vlic 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
•■>ea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  vote    "nay  ■ 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr  Case  1  Is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Cur- 
tis 1  is  ab.sent  because  of  the  death  of 
hi.s  daughter 

The  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Tower! 
Ls  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  iMr.  CvrtisI  Is  paired  with  the 
Stnalor  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea, '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  'nay." 

"Ihe  result  was  announced — yeas  63. 
nays  21.  as  follows; 
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Aiken 

Han-sen 

Morton 

Allott 

HirrU 

Mucdt 

Baker 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

.Mu^kle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Paatore 

BogKS 

Hickenlooper 

Pevirsoa 

BurUlck 

Kill 

Percy 

Byrcl,  Va. 

Holland 

Priiutv 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kruskit 

RlblcoK 

Ciirlsou 

Javlts 

Russell 

Clnrlc 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smaihers 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

Lausche 

Spar  km  an 

Dodft 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Donilnlck 

Mansfield 

Stennla 

Ellender 

McClellan 

SymlngtoD 

Eulu 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Far.nm 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

ForiH 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Oore 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Uak 

Criffln 

Morse 

NAYS— 2  i 

BartletC 

Kennedy.  Ma.sa 

Mr.  n  toy  a 

B.iyti 

Keaiitxly,  N  Y. 

Mu:XI 

Brooke 

Long,  Mo. 

Nel.-on 

Chiirch 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Hartko 

McCarthy 

ProxuUre 

li.ouye 

McOee 

WUUama,  N.J. 

Jiickson 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Anderson 

E.i^tland 

Talmadge 

CreastL-r 

Fulbrlght 

Tower 

Ca»e 

GrMenln< 

Young,  Ohio 

Curt.s 

Met,  .lif 

Senator  Morse  has  lived  with  this 
problem  ever  since  the  threat  of  a  rail 
-Strike  presented  itself  some  months  ago. 
The  .solution  he  proposed,  advocated  and 
so  ably  directed,  in  comniiltee,  in  con- 
ference and  on  the  floor,  was  first 
adopted  last  June  7,  when  a  rail  strike 
was  imminent.  The  reality  of  the  strike 
today  made  the  success  of  his  proposal 
even  more  imperative.  The  Serate,  In- 
deed, the  Nation.  cerUinly  appreciates 
h:s  Ions  and  ailiL'cnt  efloil.s  in  seeing 
that  this  propascd  solution  was  asain 
voted  favorably  by  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  Javits]  performed  a  vital  task  in 
supporting  this  measure.  While  he  ureed 
a  somewhat  different  approach,  the  do- 
feat  of  that  effort  can  In  no  way  be  con- 
strued to  minimize  the  importance  of 
his  overall  sujiport  to  the  succcs;-ful  pas- 
siiRe  of  the  measure  His  advocacy,  his 
wisdom  and  his  tireless  labors  assured 
its  adoption. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
■yARFiORorcii  1  deserves  hlKh  praise  for 
urt'in?  his  own  strong  and  sincere  views 
in  li-adintr  the  oppo.sition.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  uenerous  cooperation 
and  for  in  no  way  inhibiting  or  impeding 
the  Senate's  efficient  disposition  of  tlie 
matter. 

Other  Senators  similarly  should  be 
commended  for  jninlna  the  discu.ssion 
Noteworthy  were  the  views  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr  NflsonI, 
the  junior  Senator  from  MichijTan  (Mr 
Griffin  1.  the  senior  Se;ii>lor  from 
Florida  IMr.  HotlandI,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr  H\rris] 
We  ai-e  grateful  also  to  the  Senate 
conferees,  led  by  Senator  Y.^rborouch, 
for  so  generously  lending  their  collective 
stront;  efforts  to  reachins?  a  solution  In 
conference.  The  fact  that  a  compromise 
could  not  be  agreed  uiion  in  no  way  re- 
flects upon  their  diligent  labors  to  find 
such  an  accord. 

Finally,  while  the  vote  was  not  unani- 
mous, It  certainly  speaks  clearly  for  the 
desires  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  thl.s  body  who  wish  to  see  the  present 
strike  ended  as  quickly  as  [X),ssible  and 
who  feel  that  an  end  to  the  strike  now 
will  keep  to  a  minimum  its  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  our  national  interests. 


So  Mr  Morse's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  vote  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  triumph  for  the 
M-'nior  Senator  from  Oret;on  IMr. 
MuiiSEl.  The  Senate  has  endorsed  once 
anain  a  means  to  enable  the  successful 
1  sulLtlon  of  what  has  developed  over 
tiif  weekend  into  a  national  crisl.s — the 
shutdown  of  most  of  our  rail  carders. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR  ACT 

Tlie  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unflnLshed 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  450^ 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Virt-ln  I.slands,  and  for 
other  purjxjses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28,  1967. 1  mentioned  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  my  concern  for  the  cxLstlng 
political  situation  in  the  Vlrpin  Islands. 
As  S  450  wUl  soon  be  considered.  I  would 
like  to  commend  two  articles  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate 

On  July  13,  1967,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
carried  a  front-page  stor>'  rei^arding  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  One  of  the  more  interest- 
ing aspects  of  this  particular  article  was 
the  revelation  that  other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  investigate  the  conditions 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  which  never  mate- 
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rialized  because  of  unexplained,  and  to 
me  somewhat  curious  circumstances.  I 
refer  to  that  portion  of  the  article  which 
states : 

The  last  full  Congressional  Inquiry  Into 
the  'Virgin  Islands  government  was  under- 
I  iken  In  1935  by  a  committee  headed  by  the 
:,'ite  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings  (D.,  Md.) 

Ordered  to  Investigate  charges  of  waste 
anJ  corruption.  It  was  called  off  after  a  hur- 
riedly arranged  conference  July  10,  1935,  be- 
txccn  the  Senator,  then  chairman  of  the 
Territories  Committee,  and  the  late  Presl- 
ilent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league IMr.  Allott]  to  recommit  S.  450 
to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  the  result  of  the 
same  frustration  to  get  an  up-to-date  ex- 
amination of  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  a 
\1ew  toward  amending  the  Organic  Act 
of  1954  to  provide  greater  participation 
by  the  citizens  of  these  islands,  by  the 
elective  process,  in  the  selection  of  their 
local  officials  as  well  as  the  Governor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Sun  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  In 
the  July  16,  1967,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  This  article,  I  believe,  pro- 
vides the  Senate  with  a  great  deal  of 
factual  information  which  I  think  will  be 
of  real  assistance  to  Senators  in  their 
consideration  of  S.  450  in  its  present 
form.  These  facts,  I  believe,  lend  substan- 
tial weight  to  the  rationale  behind  the 
need  to  recommit  that  bill  for  greater  re- 
examination and  determination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Star  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  13,  1967] 

VxBCiN  Islands  Probe  Urged  bt  Senatob 

Allott 

(By  Jonathan  Cottln) 

Washington. — Senator  Gordon  Allott  (R., 
Col.)  called  today  for  a  full-scale  Congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
government,  charging  that  leadership  on  the 
American  Caribbean  outpost  has  "abused" 
the  peoples'  rights. 

In  a  statement  released  today.  Senator  Al- 
lott charged  that  the  Government  wasted 
heavy  Federal  subsidies,  extracted  political 
loyalty  oaths  from  government  officials  and 
refused  to  allow  some  citizens  to  vote. 

The  Colorado  Republican  also  alleged  that 
"four  lifeguards,  five  maids  and  six  chauf- 
feurs" are  assigned  to  Governor  Ralph  M. 
Palewonsky. 

Senator  Allotl's  call  for  an  Investigation 
came  as  the  Senate  prepared  to  consider  later 
tills  week  a  blU  that  would  permit  their  own 
governor,  Palewonsky,  a  Democrat,  was  named 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

193S    PROBE    called    OFT  I 

The  last  full  Congressional  inquiry  into 
the  Virgin  Island  government  was  under- 
taken In  1935  by  a  committee  headed  by  the 
late  Senator  Millard  E,  Tydlngs  (D.,  Md.) 

Ordered  to  Investigate  charges  of  waste  and 
corruption.  It  was  called  off  after  a  hurriedly 
arranged  conference  July  10,  1935,  between 
the  Senator,  then  chairman  of  the  Territories 
Committee,  and  the  late  President  Franklin 
D   Roosevelt. 

Senator  Allott  said  an  Investigation,  rather 
than  approval  of  the  govern-electlon  bill,  Is 


warranted  because  "unfortunately,  evidence 
points  dramatically"  that  the  islands  are  not 
ready  for  more  Independence. 

In  support  of  his  position.  Senator  Allott 
said: 

1.  Almost  800  of  4,000  Island  government 
employes  are  political  appointed  outside  the 
merit-system,  "a  shocking  abuse  of  power." 

2.  One  unnamed  government  employe  told 
htm  she  lived  in  a  "situation  of  terror"  be- 
cause Palewonsky's  party  demands  annual 
contributions  based  on  1  per  cent  of  her  sal- 
ary In  return  for  Job  security. 

3.  He  had  about  60  affidavits  "from  Virgin 
Islanders  who  were  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  November  8,  1966"  and  the  United  States 
Attorney  General  has  reacted  to  demands  for 
action  with  "Indifference." 

4.  The  Island  government  spends  more 
than  91,000  per  resident,  while  the  total  per 
capita  spending  in  the  States — Federal,  State 
and  local — Is  about  $700  per  person. 

Senator  Allott  said  he  would  "look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  steeped  and  fashioned  in  true 
democratic  tradition,  can  step  forward  and 
elect  their  own  governor." 

BROAD    INQtriRT    tNOICATED 

But,  be  added,  the  facts  before  the  Senate 
argued  Instead  for  a  broad  investigation  of 
the  three-Island  group  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
John  and  St.  Croix,  all  popular  tourist  spots. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  sent  a  study 
panel  to  the  Virgin  Island  last  month  for 
two  days  of  hearings,  but  has  yet  to  Issue  a 
formal  report. 

And  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  been  to  the  Islands,  but  his 
report  Is  not  yet  available  either. 

Senator  Allott  said  release  of  the  survey 
report  could  be  valuable. 

taxpayers'  raven 

In  January,  The  Evening  Sun  disclosed  that 
a  series  of  audits  by  Comptroller  Bove 
showed  serious  waste  of  Government  money 
caused  by  inefficient  planning  and  poor  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition,  the  Bove  audits  alleged  that 
the  Islands  had  become  a  haven  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  sometimes  granted  gen- 
erous tax  rebates  for  locating  businesses  In 
the  Islands.  They  escape  Federal  taxation  by 
moving. 

The  American  territory  is  permitted  to 
keep  all  the  Income  taxes  paid  by  its  resi- 
dents. The  Islands  also  returned  all  the 
Federal  taxes  levied  In  the  States  on  island- 
produced  liquor. 

This  fiscal  year,  the  Palewonsky  Govern- 
ment plans  to  spend  more  than  (50,000,000 
derived  from  these  sources. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  16,  1967] 

Hard  Fight  Doe  on  Virgin  Islands  Governor 

Box 

(By  Benjamin  Forgey) 

Should  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  be 
given  the  right  to  elect  their  own  governor? 

Most  senators  and  most  congressmen  think 
that  they  should. 

Early  this  week  the  Senate  will  consider  a 
bill  giving  Virgin  Islanders  that  right.  The 
session  might  have  been  bathed  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  light  of  the  faraway  and  the  non- 
controversial. 

Instead,  the  bill  Is  sure  to  provoke  a 
spirited  debate  because  several  senators  In- 
sist the  Islands  are  In  a  political  mess,  and 
that  Congress  should  make  sure  the  mess  Is 
cleared  up  before  adopting  the  measure. 

The  leading  voice  among  senators  holding 
this  view  is  that  of  Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
R-Colo.  "The  Islands  are  under  the  near 
strangle-hold  economically  and  politically  of 
one  man,"  Allott  said  last  week.  "There  Is  a 
definite  pattern  of  use  of  political  power  for 
personal  enhancement." 

ELECTIONS    QUESTIONED 

Allott's  accusations  center  on  alleged  ir- 
regularities In  the  conduct  of  the  1066  legis- 


lative elections  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  on 
certain  practices  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Ralph  Palewonsky.  The 
scion  of  one  of  the  Islands'  prominent  fam- 
ilies with  Interests  In  rum,  real  estate  and 
retail  sales,  Palewonsky  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

Allott  will  ask  the  Senate  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  with  instructions  to  conduct  a 
thorough  Investigation.  Allott  and  his  sup- 
porters contend  they  are  not  against  the  Idea 
of  permitting  Islanders  to  elect  a  governor, 
but  they  are  against  perpetuating  the  pres- 
ent governmental  system. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-'Wash.,  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  and  a  strong 
suprorter  of  the  elective  governor  measure, 
sala  last  week  the  alleged  Irregularities 
shoi.Ul  not  "be  the  basis  for  not  enacting 
the  bill." 

Jackson,  like  most  senators  who  favor  im- 
mediate passage,  contends  that  even  if  some 
Irregularities  have  taken  place,  shelving  a 
bill  giving  Islanders  more  say  In  their  own 
affairs  Is  not  the  way  to  resolve  them. 

The  Senate  Is  divided  pretty  much  along 
partisan  lines  on  the  issue.  Senators  de- 
manding an  investigation  are  mostly  Re- 
publicans; those  supporting  Immediate  pas- 
sage, mostly  Democrats. 

The  Virgin  Islands  actually  are  divided  Into 
two  political  groups.  Those  controlled  by 
Great  Britain  center  on  the  large  Island  of 
Tortola.  The  United  States  Islands — dom- 
inated geographically  and  politically  by  St, 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix — were  purchased  for 
their  strategic  Caribbean  location  from  Den- 
mark In  1917. 

The  U.S.  islands  currently  are  governed 
under  the  revised  organic  Act  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1954,  which  provides  for  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
legislature  elected  locally. 

Bills  granting  residents  the  right  to  elect 
a  governor  were  adopted  by  voice  votes  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  last  year.  But 
because  the  Senate  vote  came  In  October 
shortly  before  the  session  ended,  the  sUghtly 
different  measures  did  not  emerge  from  con- 
ference In  time  for  final  action. 

In  large  part,  the  current  controversy  re- 
sults from  the  legislative  elections  held  In 
the  U.S.  islands  last  November.  In  that  elec- 
tion more  than  13,000  Islanders  elected  nine 
members  of  the  Palewonsky  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  six  members  of  an 
Impromtu  coalition  Ijetween  Republicans 
and  the  opposition  wing  of  the  Democrats, 
thus  giving  the  governor  firm  control  of  the 
15-member  body. 

Allott  charges  that  the  elections  were 
marred.  He  holds  some  60  affidavits  from  per- 
sons testifying  to  lrregt.lar  procedures.  More 
than  40  of  them  state  the  signers  were  not 
permitted  to  vote  In  violation  of  accepted 
procedures;  others  say  that  mental  patients 
were  seen  casting  votes;  that  persons  voted 
more  than  once,  and  that  persons  voted  un- 
der names  other  than  their  own. 

On  election  day  last  November,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  on  St.  Thomas  sought  and  received 
a  temporary  restraining  order  from  a  District 
Judge  ordering  election  officials  to  permit 
citizens  whose  registration  was  challenged 
to  vote  upon  signing  an  oath  prescribed  by 
law.  The  U.S.  Attorney  then  had  to  fly  to 
St.  Croix  and  to  serve  the  order  at  each  In- 
dividual polling  place.  At  one  station,  the 
order  was  not  received  until  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  polls  closed. 

There  also  have  been  charges  of  violations 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  a  federal  law  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity  by  certain  classes 
of  government  employees,  on  the  part  of  the 
Palewonsky  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission began  an  Investigation,  still  incom- 
plete,  of  the  alleged  violations. 

Allott  repeatedly  has  needled  the  Justice 
Department  to  report  on  the  status  of  Its 
Investlgatlor  of   the  alleged   voting   frauds. 
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Robert  Roatbal.  a  lawyer  In  the  department  s 
crlmlzuU  dlTlalon,  indicated  iMt  week  that 
the  department  now  U  only  marglnaJly  In- 
volved In  the  inveetl^tlon  In  view  of  Its 
finding!  that  the  alleged  frauda  Involved  vio- 
lations of  local,  not  federal,  election  lawa. 
Roethal  aald  the  U.S.  Attorney  on  8t.  Thomaa, 
chief  proaecutlng  authority  in  the  Islands, 
has  directed  local  police  offlclais  to  conduct 
an  Investl^tlon. 

Allott  commented  In  one  of  a  long  series 
of  letter*  to  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
matter  that  this  seemed  to  place  the  investi- 
gation with  a  part  of  "the  very  political  ma- 
chinery" against  which  the  allegations  have 
been  made. 

The  rising  costs  of  government  operations 
during  the  Paiewonsky  administration  Ls  an- 
other of  the  points  raised  by  senators  de- 
manding an  Investigation  by  the  Interior 
Conunlttee.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Virgin  Islands  government  will  spend  more 
than  $51  million,  as  compared  to  (£.8  mil- 
lion 11  y«ars  ago  and  $44  million  last  year. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  the  government 
budget,  AUott  contends.  Is  due  to  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  government  employes.  In 
1963,  for  example,  there  were  some  2,400  per- 
sons employed  by  the  government;  today 
there  are  more  than  4.000. 

Allott  says  that  43  percent  of  the  current 
budget  goes  for  salaries  of  classified  em- 
ployes, and  another  12  percent  for  unclassi- 
fied employes.  As  of  May  19,  the  senator  says 
there  were  773  unclassified  employes — those 
appointed  directly  by  the  governor  instead 
of  through  Civil  Service  channels — "tucked 
away"  among  the  13  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Virgin  Islands  government. 

Among  these,  Allott  comments,  are  150  in 
the  governor's  office,  including  four  life- 
guards, four  photographers,  five  maids  and 
sis  cbaulleurs.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, be  says,  employs  11  butchers  in  unclas- 
sified categories,  four  lifeguards,  an  unclassi- 
fied bookkeeper  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  six 
recreation  leaders. 

WASTE    CHARGED 

According  to  at  least  one  source.  U.S. 
Comptroller  Peter  A.  Bove,  a  Vermont  Re- 
publican appointed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
there  Is  considerable  waste  In  the  money  left 
over  after  salaries  are  paid.  One  of  Bove's 
audits,  for  example,  shows  that  about  $2 
minion  was  wasted  on  a  dredging  project  de- 
signed to  deepen  the  harbor  at  Charlotte 
Amalle  in  St.  Thomas. 

Bove.  though  ofBclally  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department,  was  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  President  for  a  10- 
year  term.  He  may  be  the  last  of  the  federal 
comptrollers  on  the  Islands  to  enjoy  such  a 
state  of  relative  autonomy,  because  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  bill  places  the  job 
squarely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

The  department  has  tended  to  side  with 
Paiewonsky  In  this  and  other  controversies. 
John  J.  Klrwan,  assistant  director  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  anc!  Guam  in  the  Office  of 
Territories,  for  example,  remarked  last  week 
that  Bove  "thinks  he  can  do  a  better  Job  as 
governor  than  the  governor,  but  we  don't 
share  his  opinion." 

Defenders  of  the  Paiewonsky  administra- 
tion point  to  the  fact  that  the  economy  of 
the  l^ands  has  been  expanding  mightily  since 
1960,  largely  on  the  basis  at  a  gigantic  in- 
crease In  the  tourist  trade  from  the  United 
States,  "nie  Infiiix  of  tourists,  and  the  jump 
In  the  population  of  the  U.S.  islands  from 
about  33.000  seven  years  ago  to  more  than 
60,000  today,  have  required  a  correepnDndlng 
Increase  In  government  services,  they  main- 
tained. 

This  country  contributes  in  other  ways 
than  totirlsm  to  the  booming  economy  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  federal  government,  by 
permitting  the  local  government  to  keep  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  collected  there  and  by  re- 
ttimlng  to  the  Islands  federal  excise  taxes  on 
liquor  produced  In  the  Islands,  provides  at 


least  75  percent  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
Vlrtrln  Islands  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  local  government  has  had 
to  look  for  new  Income  to  support  Its  growing 
budget.  The  srplraling  real  estate  market  nat- 
urally furnishes  one  p<3sslble  soiirce^ — as  land 
values  go  up.  property  taxes  will  follow. 

LOCAL   SfFFRAGE 

Allott  contends,  however,  that  the  way  the 
leglsUture  has  gone  about  Increasing  prop- 
erty assessments  has  resulted  in  great  In- 
equities, and,  he  says,  "there  Is  no  effective 
appeal  '  He  likes  to  cite  the  case  of  a  man 
living  on  Social  Security  whose  tax  was  raised 
from  ta  to  •■370  with  no  prior  notice  and  who, 
obviously,  didn't  have  the  Income  to  pay  the 
new  tax. 

One  pos.sib!e  way  to  remedy  such  situa- 
tions, according  to  several  congressmen  con- 
tacted la6t  week,  would  be  to  broaden  the 
bill  by  providing  for  loc.il  elections  in  the 
separate  Island  Jurisdictions.  Currently,  most 
local  tax.  education,  public  works  and  other 
programs  are  set  either  by  the  legislature  or 
the  executive  of  the  central  government  on 
St.  Thomas, 

In  addition  to  the  debate  this  week  In  the 
Senate,  the  faraway  problem  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  come  up  again  In  the  House  this 
year.  A  special  House  subcommittee  already 
has  conducted  a  two-day  hearing  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  this  year,  and  though  the  record 
of  the  testimony  has  noi  been  published,  the 
list  of  witnesses  supports  the  view  that  the 
congressmen  got  an  earful  of  the  allegations 
being  brought  up  In  the  Senate. 

At  any  rate.  Gov.  Paiewonsky  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  answer  any  accusations  of 
malpractice  and  corruption  made  against  his 
administration.  He  and  several  other  top  offi- 
cials In  the  government  will  be  In  Washing- 
ton on  Thursday  and  Friday  to  testify  when 
the  House  subcommittee  resumes  Its  hear- 
ings. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


VIENNA  CON\'ENTION   ON 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI'IT.  The  Senator 
will  withhold  for  a  moment.  Will  attaches 
of  the  Senate  please  take  their  seats  or 
vacate  the  Senate?  Senators  will  please 
be  seated.  Visitors  In  the  galleries  will 
please  exit  with  some  quietness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  well  be  that  after  we  complete  the 
next  order  of  business,  the  Senate  may 
have  to  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  depending  upon  what  action 
the  House  takes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
win  suspend  for  a  moment. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  passage  of  S.  1577. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  1577)  to  complement  tlie  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  motion. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  1  hour  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  passage  of  S.  1577,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr, 
Thurmond], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
response  to  a  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  order  of  business  to- 
morrow will  be  Calendar  No.  390.  S.  780, 
the  so-called  Clean  Air  Act,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Calendar  No.  209,  S.  450,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight  It  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


■VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  1577) 
to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  previously  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  vote,  as  I  recall,  was  84  to 
zero.  It  was  held  up  because  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  who,  as  I  understand, 
wanted  some  additional  information  or 
explanation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill.  That 
■was  a  convention  2  years  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  It  was  the  con- 
vention  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  which  this  Is  a 
supplement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  There  was  no 
rollcall  vote  on  this  particular  bill,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
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rect.  When  the  Vienna  Convention  was 
taken  up  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85 
to  nothing.  Then,  we  had  S.  1577,  a  bill 
supplementing  the  Vienna  Convention. 
That  measure  had  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  held  over  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

I  shall  briefly  give  the  essential  facts 
regarding  the  bill,  S.  1577,  which  com- 
plements the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations.  The  essential  facts 
are  quite  simple.  At  the  time  the  Senate 
considered  the  Vienna  Convention  Itself, 
it  received  the  assurances  of  State  De- 
partment officials  that  they  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  not  ratify  it 
until  the  complementing  legislation  is  en- 
acted. So  the  Vienna  Convention  Is  at  the 
White  House  awaiting  ratification.  The 
Convention  Is  self-executing  and  If  the 
President  were  to  ratify  it  today  or  any- 
time before  S.  1577  is  enacted  the  United 
States  would  have  to  apply  two  sets  of 
standards  of  privileges  and  immunities 
to  the  local  diplomatic  community — 
those  of  the  Vienna  Convention  to  diplo- 
matic agents  from  countries  which  have 
likewise  ratified  the  Convention — and 
those  of  the  current  statutes  enacted  in 
1790  (which  would  be  repealed  by  S. 
1577)  to  others  from  countries  which 
have  not. 

The  main  purpose  of  S.  1577,  there- 
fore, is  to  enable  the  U.S.  Government 
to  apply  a  uniform  standard  of  practice, 
and  reciprocally  to  enable  It  to  receive  a 
uniform  standard  of  treatment  for  its 
diplomatic  personnel  abroad. 

In  Its  report  on  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion Itself,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations noted  that  on  balance  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Vienna  Convention  were  less 
than  those  being  applied  by  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  What  S.  1577  essen- 
tially does  is  to  authorize  the  President 
to  continue  present  practice,  even  where 
that  Is  over  and  above  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  Vienna  Convention.  The 
bill  with  the  recommended  committee 
amendment  makes  It  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent higher  standards  are  to  be  applied 
only  on  a  reciprocal  basis — that  is  only 
to  diplomatic  personnel  of  countries  who 
offer  our  personnel  the  same  treatment. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  one  cate- 
gorj-  of  people  being  added  to  those  pres- 
ently entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges 
and  Immunities.  That  category  consists 
of  heads  of  foreign  states  and  foreign 
governments,  foreign  ministers,  and  per- 
sons accompanying  these  officials  in  an 
official  capacity.  Present  law  does  not 
cover  these  officials  but  does  cover  their 
diplomatic  agents.  It  does  seem  reason- 
able that  the  principals  whom  these 
agents  represent  should  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  awarded  their 
agents  when  on  official  business. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  recommends  the  prompt  passage 
of  S.  1577,  has  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill  in  its  report  which  I  ask  to  have 
Printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MAIN    PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

In  brief,  the  bill  will  (1)  authorize  the 
President  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  at 
*»ia  discretion  to  accord  the  privilege*  and 


Immunities  specified  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  i>ersonnel  thereof  states  not 
parties  to  the  convention;  (2)  authorize  ac- 
cording more  favorable  treatment  to  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  in  the  UrUted  States  and 
their  personnel,  depending.  Inter  alia,  on  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  U.S.  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  their  personnel  In  the  territory  of 
the  sending  states  concerned;  (3)  clarify  the 
status  In  the  United  States  of  foreign  heads 
of  state  and  of  government  and  special  en- 
voys; and  (4)  repeal  Revised  Statutes  sections 
4063-4066  (22  U.S.C.  252-254),  Which  are 
based  on  a  1790  act  of  Congress  and  are  In- 
consistent with  the  Vienna  Convention. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Vienna  Convention,  which  S.  1577 
would  complement,  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  14,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  85 
to  0.  The  convention  itself  Is  based  largely 
on  diplomatic  practices  as  they  developed 
over  the  years,  and  sets  forth  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duties  of  all  members  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission  and  of  their  families  and  pri- 
vate servants  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  state  on  whose  territory  they  perform 
their  functions.  As  a  partial  codification  of 
these  practices.  It  covers  a  variety  of  subjects, 
such  as  the  functions,  size,  and  location  of 
missions,  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities— Including  the  treatment  of  mission 
premises  and  archives,  freedom  of  movement, 
personal  privileges  and  Immunities  such  as 
Immunity  from  Jurisdiction,  tax  exemptions, 
and  customs  privileges — the  obligations  of  a 
mission  and  Its  members  toward  the  state 
In  which  they  serve,  and  termination  of  mis- 
sions. As  the  committee  noted  In  its  report 


on  the  Vienna  Convention  (Ex.  Kept.  6.  89tli 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  — 

In  general,  this  convention  Is  more  restric- 
tive in  its  provisions  on  diplomatic  privileges 
and  Immunities  than  current  U.S.  practices. 

The  key  in  the  title  of  S.  1577  is  the  word 
"complement."  The  Vienna  Convention  Itself 
is  self-executing  and  does  not  require  the 
more  familiar  "Implementing"  legislation. 
However,  at  the  time  the  Vienna  Convention 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  State  Department  Informed  the 
committee  that  it  would  recommend  to  the 
President  that  ratification  be  withheld  until 
complementing  legislation  is  enacted.  As  a 
result,  the  treaty  awaits  ratification  by  the 
United  States  pending  the  enactment  of  S. 
1577.  If  the  treaty  were  to  be  ratified  by  the 
President  before  the  bill  is  enacted  the 
United  States  would  be  In  the  position  of 
having  to  apply  two  sets  of  immunity  stand- 
ards to  the  foreign  diplomatic  community 
within  the  United  States — the  Vienna  Con- 
vention standards  to  diplomats  from  those 
countries  which  have  likewise  ratified  the 
convention,  and  the  present  statutory  stand- 
ards (proposed  to  be  repealed)  to  diplomats 
from  countries  which  are  not  a  party  to  the 
Vienna  Convention.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween these  immunity  standards  according 
to  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  was  the  committee's  principal 
witness,  is  that  the  standards  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  are  minimum  standards  and,  on 
balance,  a  little  less  liberal  than  current  in- 
ternational law  and  practice.  The  following 
table  compares  the  present  U.S.  practice  with 
what  it  would  be  under  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion and  what  it  would  be  under  the  Vienna 
Convention  as  complemented  by  S.  1577: 


Calrgories  of  diplomatic 
personnel ' 

Diplomatic  Immuni- 
ties accorded  under 
present  U.S.  law 
and  practice 

Diplomatic  immuni- 
ties which  would  be 
accorded  under  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Kclations 

Immunities  provided  under  Vienna 
Convention   for  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  llie  ix  tsonne.  thereof 
of  states  iMirty  to  it;  and  corre- 
sjiondine    immunities    provided 
by  sec.  4(a)(1)  of  S.  \^"  for  diplo- 
mtjtic  niis>ion.s  and  ttie  personnel 
lliereof  of  states  not  party  to  tlie 
Vienna  Convention   (italic  imii- 
cates  those  immunities  for  wlilch 
It   is  envisasred  more  favorable 
treatment,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
would   be   f^ranled   [lursuaiit   to 
sec.  4(a)(2)(B) 

Diplomatic  agrnts 

Full  civil  and  criminal 
immunity  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

do 

No  Immunity  what- 
soever. 

Full  civil  and  crimi- 
nal Immunity  from 
the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

No  Immunity  what- 
soever. 

Full  immunity  from 
the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

Fullcivlland  criminal     Full  civil  and  criminal  limnunitv 

Family  members  of  diplo- 
matic agents. 

Administrative  and  techni- 
cal staff. 

Family  members  of  admin- 
istrative and  technical 
staff. 

Immunity  from  llie 
Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with 
3  except  ions  .>:et 
forth  in  art.  31  of 
the  convention 
from  livii  jurisdic- 
tion. 
do 

Full  immunity  from 
the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the 
United  States;  im- 
munity from  the 
civil  jurisdiction 
only  for  their  offl- 
dal  acts. 

Full  Immunity  from 
the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the 
United  States. 

Immunity  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  .States 
only  for  tlieir  offi- 
cial acts. 

No  Immunity  what- 
soever. 
do 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  llie 
United  States  with  3  exceptions 
set  forth  in  art.  31  of  the  con- 
vention from  civil  jurisdiction. 

Do. 

Full  inunun'ty  from  the  crhiiiiial 
jurisdiction  of  the  I'nited 
States:  Immunity  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  tor  their  official  acts. 
and  upon  a  'joiis  o;  reciprucUv, 
full  immunity  from  the  civil  jurit- 
dtcti(m  oi  the  United  Stales,  vith 
the  5  erceptioiu  tet  jorik  in  art.  Si 
ofUu  convent  wH. 

Full  immunity  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Immunity  from  the  civil  juris- 

Family members  of  service 
staff. 

Private  servants  of  diplo- 
mat ic  agents. 

diction  of  the  United  States 
only  for  their  official  acts,  and 
upon  a  ha$it  olreciprneilv,  lull 
immunitti  from  the  criminal 
juritdiction  ot  the  Vniled  UttUe: 
No  inmiunity  wliatsocvor. 

Do. 

'  Not  Including  aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  American  citizens. 
Source;  Department  of  State. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON   ANALYSIS  "SECTION    1.   TTTL« 

The  following  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis         "This  may  be  cited  as  the  'Diplomatic  Re- 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State: 
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"SecnON    2     STATEMENT    "F    PVRPOSE 

■'Thla  »tat««  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  to  promote  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  reU- 
tions  of  the  Unltetl  States  by  specifying  the 
privileges  and  immunuies  ti)  which  foreign 
diplomatic      mlselons      and      the      personnel 


tton  because  statutory  authority  now  exisUs 
to  accord  such  e:iemp'lons  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  19  use  foil  1202  Schedule  8.  Part  J. 
headnote  1,  Subpart  C  headnote  4  and  Item 
822  301  In  the  case  of  many  countries,  sec- 
tion 4iai   l2i  of  the  draft  bill.  If  enacted,  and 


thereof  may  be  accorded    and  by  ;'^'^horl^.ng  pertlne'nt  portions  of   the  Tariff  Sched 

the    President    to    regulate,    consistent    with      ^'^^^  ^..^jj  ^„^,     ^^^horize  the  continuanc 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements.      uies  wjum  mr  r  > 

customary    international    law    and    practice, 
and   this   proposed    legislation,    the   granting 


of  such  privileges  and  immunities. 

"SECTION    3      DEFINmoNS 

"This   deflnes    the    phr.ise     foreiKn    diplo- 
matic mission  and  the  personnel  thereof  as 


of  long-existing  arrangements  where  by  cus- 
tom or  agreement  subordinate  personnel  at 
American  diplomat'c  mlssli>ns  are  accorded 
more  favorable  treatment  than  is  required  by 
the   Vienna  convention 

"Paragraph    (bi    of  section  4  reaffirms  the 
primacy  of  the  executive  branch's  determina- 


includlng  not   only    members   of   permanent  t;on  with  res|)ect  to  entitlement  if  a  partlc- 

dlplomalJC  missions,  their  fanuUes.  and  their  ular  foreign  diplomatic  officer  or  employee  to 

private  »«rvanu.   but  also   heads  of   foreign  immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction, 

states    and    heads    of    foreign    guveriiments.  the  making  nf  such   a  determination   would 

whether   in  the   United  Stales  for  official  or  presumably  be  delegated  to  the  Department 

personal  reasons,  foreign  ministers  when  on  of  State  pursuant  to  section  6.  and  the  oer- 

an  oflBclal  visit  to  or  in  transit  through  the  tlflcate  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  or  his  des- 

Unlted  States,  and  persons  on  .ipecial  diplo-  ignee  would  be  transmitted  by  the  Attorney 

matlc  mission  to  the  United  Suites,  together  General  to  the  appropriate  court 
with  the  members  of  the  official  parties  ac-  Paragraph    (ci     of    section    4    adapts    the 

companylng  all  such  persons    The  definition  notice   feature  of   22   OSC    254.   with   these 

also  tncludea  dlplom.atic  couriers   This  broad  changes     The  names  of  all  persons  entitled 

definition  Is  dealrable  for  several  reasons  The  to  Immunity  pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Conven- 

Vlenna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  tlon  or  the  draft  bill  will  be  made  of  public 

has  reference  only  to  permanent  diplomatic  record,  instead  of  Just  those  persons  preseot- 

mlsslona.  and,  in  limited  respects    to  diplo-  jy   nsted   in   the   so-called    White   List  .    the 

matlc  couriers.  The  repeal  of  sections  4063-  names  of  entitled  persons  will  be  published 

4068  of  the  Revised  Statutes   1 22  USC    252-  m  the    Federal  Register'  rather   than  posted 

254)  will  remove  from  the  boolcs  the  present  m  the  ofBce  of  the  Marshal  for  the  District 

statutory  basis  for  aci-ordmg  diplomatic  im-  ef  Columbia,   and   the  variable  treatment  of 

munlty  to  persons  on  special  diplomatic  mis-  foreign   diplomatic    missions   and    their   per- 

sion.   The   privileges   and    immunities   which  sonnel    authorized    In    section    4ial     will    be 

are  everywhere  accorded  to  visiting  heads  of  made  a  matter  of  public  record  for  the  ap- 

state  and  heads  of  government  should  have  plication  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

some  ba«ls  in  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  aod  'or  immunity  purposes 
States.  "section   s    jvdicial   MArrrns 

"SECTION  4.  AUTHORiTT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  "Paragraph   fat    provides  that  any  writ  or 

"Paragraph   (ai    of  this  section  authorizes  process  sued  out  or  prosecuted  against  a  per- 

the  President,  under  such   terms  and  condi-  gon  or   the  property  of   any   person   entitled 

tlons  as   he   may   from   time   to   time  deter-  t,j    immunity    from    such    prrx-ess    shall    be 

mine:  deemed    void     Paragraph    (b)    provides    that 

"(1)   to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by  any  person  who  Imoi-lngly  obUlns.  sues  nut. 

the   Vienna   Convention    on    Diplomatic    Re-  probecutes,  or  assists  In  the  execution  of  such 

latlons.  Of  any  part  or  parts  thereof   to  those  writ  or  process  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned, 

foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person-  or  both    Similar  provisions  are  contained  In 
nel    thereof   not   otherwi.se   entitled    to  such      22  U  S  C  252-254 


treatment.  The  articles  of  the  Vienna  con- 
vention which  are  particularly  relevant  to 
this  provision  are  those  which  define  the 
categories  of  mission  personnel  and  specify 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  to  be  enjoyed 
by  persons  In  each  category  These  are  ar- 
ticles 1.  29.  30.  31.  32,  33.  34.  35.  36  37.  38 
39.  and  47. 

"(2)    to  extend   more  favorable   treatment 
than  Is  required  by  the  Vienna  Convention 


"SECTION    8      EXERCISE    OF    FUNCTIONS 

"This  is  a  standard  delegation  of  authority 
provision 

"SECnO.N  7   EFrECTIVE  DATE  AND  REPTAtS 

"Paragraph  lal  provides  that  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  of  1967-  will  be  effective 
upon  entry  Into  force  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  RelaUons  with  respect  to 
the   United   States    PiU-;i«raph    ibi    provides 


on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo-  j^^.  ^^^g  repeal  of  sections  4063.  4064.  4065,  and 
matte  missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  ^gg  ^j  ^Y\e  Revised  Statutes  (22  USC  252- 
wlth  respect  to  (ai  exemption  from  Federal  2=,^)  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  above- 
taxes;  and  (b)  Immunity  from  criminal  and  menUoned  act  Paragraph  (ci  is  a  clause  re- 
clvU  Jurisdiction  for  members  of  the  admin-  g.^-ding  legal  acts  done  or  rights  accrued,  or 
Istrallve  and  technical  staff  and  the  service  proceedings  commenced  In  any  civil  cause 
-•,-«  -.  .1  ..-•  -T-v,-  ....„_  ,  v,,„i,  c^-  before  the  repeaJ  of  the  several  statutes  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (b)  above  " 

COMMrrTTE    ACTION 

Tlie  legislation  embodied  In  S.  1577  was 
first  submitted  to  the  Congress  while  the 
Vienna  ConvenUon  was  still  pending  It  was 
introduced  as  S  2320  on  July  22.  1965.  but 
because  of  the  heavy  schedvile  of  the  commit- 
tee received  no  conslder.xtlon  during  the  89th 


staff  of  the  mission  The  taxes  to  which  sec- 
tion 4  applies  will  be  th->«e  Imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  Acts  of  Congress  This  provision 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
accord  in  return  for  an  appropriate  quid  pro 
quo  by  the  sending  suite,  i  1 1  the  exemption 
from  Federal  taxes  presently  enjoyed  by  duly 
accredited  diplomatic  officers  and  members 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  staff  who 
are   nationals   of    the    appointing   state.    i2i 

complete  immunity  from  criminal  Jurisdlc-  Congress  It  was  resubmitted  on  April  13. 
tlon  to  members  of  the  service  staff  who  are  1967.  and  introduced  by  re<|uet.t  under  lU 
not  nationals  or  residents  of  the  United  present  number  iS  1577i  on  April  19  On  May 
States,  and  13)  immunity  from  civil  and  9.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a 
criminal  Jurisdiction  in  respect  of  official  public  hearing  on  the  bill  at  which  Mr 
acts  to  members  of   the  administrative  and      Meeker,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 

technical  staff  who  are  nationals  or  residents      of  State,  was  the  principal  witness   Tlie  pro- 
of the  United  States.  ceedlngs  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
"The  draft   bill   does   not  contain   specific      and  the  public 

authorisation   to  accord   to  members  of   the  .At   an   executive  session  on  June   8.    1967. 

administrative  and  technical  staff  exemption      the   bill   w.is  further  discussed   by   the  com- 

from  ciistoms  duties   and   internal   revenue     mlttee  and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 

tazes  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  Importa-      ment. 


CONrtUSION  AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  recommends  enactment  of 
S  1577  ."iubject  to  one  amendment,  which  Is 
to  make  the  Presidents  authority  to  grar.t 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities  subject 
to  reciprocity  While  this  was  understood  to 
be  the  case  in  any  event,  the  committee 
deemed  11  wise  to  state  so  explicitly  In  the 
bin 

Other  questions  raised  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  measure  are 
discussed  below. 

Changes    in    existing    practice — The   com- 
mittee   explored    In    particular   In    what   re- 
spects   present    practice    would    be    altered 
upon   enactment   of   S    1577   and  ratification 
of   the   Vienna  Convention    It  was  Informed 
that    in    the    following    areas    the    degree   of 
immunities    and    privileges    would    be    nar- 
rowed    Diplomatic    agents,    who    now    enjoy 
complete  immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  would  continue  to  enjoy 
It  subject,   however,   to   three  exceptions  set 
forth  in  article  31  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
which   concern:    (ai    actions  relating  to  prl- 
v.ite    immovable    property    situated    In    the 
terrlt'iry  of   the  United  States;    (b)    acts  re- 
latlnt;    to  succession   In   which    the   agent  is 
involved  as  executor,  administrator,  heir,  or 
legatee  as  a  private  person;   and   (c»   profes- 
sional  or   commercial   activities  exercised  by 
him  In  the  United  States  outside  his  official 
functions    The  immunities  of   the   adminis- 
trative  and    technical   staff,    which    are   now 
complete    would,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
be  continued  that  way,  except  for  the  three 
tvpes    of    actions    listed    above     The    service 
staff,  which  now  enjoys  full  Immunity  fr^m 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction,  would  enjoy 
immunity    from    civil    Jurisdiction    only    !or 
official  acts,  and  would  be  extended  Immunity 
from  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  only  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity    Pri- 
vate   servants    of    diplomatic    agents,    which 
now  have  full  Immunity  from  the  civil  and 
criminal    Jurisdiction    of    the    United   States, 
would  have  none 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  categories  of 
persons  would  be  added  to  those  now  enjoy- 
ing diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities 
heads  of  foreign  states  and  governments,  for- 
eign ministers  and  members  of  the  party 
accompanying  such  officials. 

Headi  of  foreign  !ttates  and  governments  — 
The  committee  believes  It  Is  reasonable— in- 
deed logical  — to  accord  them  the  same  privi- 
leges and  immunities  when  visiting  the 
United  States  officially  as  thoee  accorded 
their  representatives  In  the  United  SUUes 
The  only  concern  voiced  In  the  committee 
was  with  respect  to  their  entourages  The 
Department  of  State  has  stated  that  It  would 
extend  these  privileges  and  ImmunlUes  only 
to  those  In  the  official  party  considered  to 
have  a  "representative  capacity"— meaning 
officials  of  a  diplomatic  rank,  and  not  per- 
sons merely  attending  to  the  dignitary  in  the 
capacity  of  bodyguards,  cooks,  chauffeurs, 
and  the  like.  The  committee  expects  this 
narrow  construction  of  the  term  "represent- 
ative capacity  "  to  be  followed  In  the  future 
Special  diplomatic  missions  and  special  en- 
voy ti—SlmUHTly.  the  committee  expects  the 
term  "diplomatic  mission"  to  be  narrowly 
construed  since  It  was  explained.  In  the  De- 
partment's words,  as  "limited  to  foreign  dele- 
gations sent  to  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate on  quesUons  of  political  significance, 
and  which  are  headed  by  an  official  holding 
a  cabmet-level  or  equivalent  position  in  his 
government,  or  holding  a  diplomatic  rank  of 
.imba.-;.sador  or  minister."  It  relies  on  the  as- 
surances that  ordinary  trade  missions  and 
official  exhibitors  at  U.S.  expositions  for  in- 
stance are  not  encompassed  by  this  term 

American  nationals  and  resident  aliens  — 
The  Department  of  State  has  advised  the 
committee  that  these  categories  woiUd  be 
accorded  within  the  United  States  immunity 
only  for  their  official  acts.  This  Is  present 
practice. 
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Consulates  and  U.N.  Secretariat .—tieXtheT 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions nor  this  bill  has  any  relationship  to, 
or  effect  on,  the  status  of  foreign  consulates 
in  tne  United  States  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat.  The  status  of  these  offices 
is  determined.  In  the  cace  of  consulates,  by 
bil.'"itcr:il  coiisular  treaties  and.  In  the  case  of 
the  UN,  Secret,irlat.  by  the  Headquarters 
ATrPPinent  and  the  International  Organlza- 
i.L,n-.  Immunities  Act. 

l':o'afiori,5  of  laics. — As  during  consldera- 
tir.n  lI  the  Vienna  Convention  In  1965.  the 
c.;mnilf„ce  again  expressed  Its  concern  about 
the  handling  of  persistent  diplomatic  vio- 
l.it.rs  of  law.  It  calls  attention  once  more 
to  the  provisions  of  article  41  of  the  con- 
vention which  for  the  first  time  In  an  Inter- 
na; icn.^l  convention  states  the  duty  of  all 
pers  ns  enjoying  privileges  and  Immunities 
to  respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  Klate.  Tlie  committee  was  then  as- 
sured by  Department  of  State  witnesses  "that 
the  provisions  of  this  article  will  be  helpful 
in  securing  better  compliance  with  local  laws 
by  members  of  the  diplomatic  communities 
here  and  abroad."  While  the  ultimate  remedy, 
of  cour.'^e.  Is  to  declare  a  scofflaw  persona 
non  grata,  the  committee  hopes  that  the 
presence  of  article  41  will  Inspire  respect  for 
loc.il  and  Federal  laws  of  the  Uulted  States. 

Fifty-seven  nations  have  ratified  the 
Vienna  Convention  to  date.  Some  65  to  70, 
with  which  the  United  States  has  diplomatic 
relations,  have  not.  Were  the  President  to 
ratify  the  Vienna  Convention  today.  Its 
standards  would  apply  to  the  first  group, 
but  the  1790  standards  to  the  second.  Double 
sundards  ore  not  In  the  American  tradition 
and  the  committee  agrees  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  need  of  enacting 
S   1577. 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  accord  diplomats 
treatment  comparable  to  that  which  they  re- 
ceive today,  which  however  Is  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  that  provided  for  In  the  Vienna 
Convention,  The  committee  considers  this 
to  be  a  re.asonable  proposal  and  recommends 
that  the  Senate  pass  .S.  1577  subject  to  the 
committee  amenclment. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  explain  particularly  In  what 
respect  the  Vienna  Convention  Is  less  lib- 
eral than  the  general  law  that  in  the 
past  has  been  applicable  to  certain  visi- 
tors of  this  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  would  extend 
to  other  persons  and  members  of  their 
families,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  the  lan- 
guage which  the  amendment  added, 
makes  it  possible  for  heads  of  foreign 
governments  to  receive  the  same  privi- 
leges and  immunities  that  their  ambas- 
sadors and  agents  in  this  country  already 
have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  S.  1577  would 
give  to  the  heads  of  foreign  countries 
who  come  to  the  United  States,  either 
visiting  Wasliington,  the  President,  or 
the  United  Nations,  the  same  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  that  are  given  al- 
ready to  their  Ambassadors. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

^At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 

chair.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  It  would  apply  not 


only  to  heads  of  state  but  to  all  of  their 
entourage? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  those  who  ac- 
company him  In  an  official  capacity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  that.  He  could  bring  in  100  or  200  per- 
sons to  accompany  him  and  they  would 
all  have  the  benefit  of  the  immunity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  true,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  like  that  would  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  think  we  would  receive  a 
delegation  that  abused  Its  privilege. 
However.  I  think  it  does  mean  the  fol- 
lowing situation.  Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  recent  visit  of  Kosygin  to  this 
country. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  he  had  in 
his  entourage  but  I  would  guess  prob- 
ably two  dozen.  Perhaps  more  than  that. 
I  do  not  knov/.  I  v.'Ould  cover  all  of  those. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  it  have  any  ef- 
fect on  a  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  are  they  covered  by  a  separate 
law?  I  had  In  mind  some  of  the  in- 
stances a  few  years  ago,  such  as  the 
chicken  plucking  incident  In  the  hotels 
in  New  York  City  with  quite  a  large 
group  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  I  might  interrupt 
there  to  say  that  it  does  affect  it  and  I 
will  cover  it  in  my  remarks  in  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  at  the  present 
time,  under  section  13  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  the 
headquarters  of  United  Nations  per- 
sonnel, resident  representatives  of  mem- 
ber nations,  and  resident  members  of  the 
staff  agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary 
General,  the  United  States,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  member  nation,  will  be, 
"entitled  In  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  privileges  and  im- 
munities subject  to  corresponding  con- 
ditions and  obligations  as  it  accords  to 
diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  it." 

That  is  the  present  agreement. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  So  our  Government 
would  have  a  voice  In  how  many  would 
be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  is  true.  It 
does  now. 

Let  me  make  this  statement,  that  the 
passage  of  S.  1577  will  therefore  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity presently  accorded  to  United 
Nations  diplomatic  personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  as  to  the  effect  of 
S.  1577  on  the  United  Nations  personnel 
may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

ErrecT  of  S.  1577  on  Vhtted  Nations 
Personnel 
The  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  In  New  York  has  resulted  In  a 
number  of  foreign  personnel  being  stationed 
there.  This  personnel  falls  Into  two  groups: 
(1)  the  diplomatic  mlsslona  of  the  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations;  and  (2)  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat. 


S.  1577  affects  only  the  first  group — the 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  United  Nations. 

At  present  under  Section  15  of  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  i  Joint 
Resolution  of  August  4,  1947,  Chapter  432, 
61STAT756),  personnel  recident  rcprcteiUa- 
tives  of  member  nations  and  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  General,  the  United  States,  and  the 
government  of  the  member  nation  will  be 
".  .  .  entitled  In  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
subject  to  corresponding  conditions  and  ob- 
ligations, fis  it  accords  to  diplomatic  envoys 
accredited  to  It."  The  effect  of  this  section 
Is  to  accord  the  full  diplomatic  Immunitr  of 
present  law  (22  US  Code  Section  252)  to  such 
persons. 

One  effect  of  S.  1577  will  be  to  establish  the 
Vienna  Convention  standards  of  Immunity, 
as  supplemented  by  S.  1577.  for  all  diplo- 
matic officers  and  employees  in  V.'ashington. 
Section  15  of  the  Headquarters  Agrecmc.;t 
win  thereupon  apply  this  treatment  to  tV.c 
corresponding  United  Nations  dir'lcmaiic 
personnel. 

The  passage  of  S,  1577  will  therefore  not 
Increase  the  amount  of  diplomatic  Immunity 
presently  accorded  to  United  Nations  diplo- 
matic personnel,  S.  1577  will  also  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  United  Nations 
diplomatic  personnel  entitled  to  diplomatic 
Immunity.  'What  S.  1577  will  do  is  subst:tu*s 
parity  of  treatment — an  agreed  to  Interna- 
tional standard — to  those  persons  In  New 
York  and  Washington  who.  tinder  existlrg 
legislation,  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  im- 
munity. 

Tlie  status  of  the  second  group — i;;e 
United  Nations  Secretariat  is  In  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  S.  1577.  Its  statiis 
Is  governed  by  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act,  and  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  U,N,  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment, and  no  changes  are  being  made  in  this 
area  by  S.  1577.  There  Is  a  Convention  on 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  Uulted  Na- 
tions of  194G  which  would  further  elaborate 
on  this  privileges  and  Immunities  but  the 
United  States  has  to  date  not  approved  this 
convention. 

With  respect  to  violators  of  US,  laws  la 
either  category  the  ultimate  remedy  Is  ex- 
pulsion by  declaring  the  Individual  persona 
non  grata. 

For  example,  If  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  -R'as  appre- 
hended In  Illegal  activities,  such  as  espionage, 
the  U.S.  could  and  would  ask  for  his  removal, 
the  same  as  if  he  were  accredited  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  Instead  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  case  In  point  here  Is  that 
of  Zdenek  Plsk,  a  member  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  mission  to  the  United  Nations  who, 
together  with  a  colleague  from  the  Czech 
mission  In  Washington,  was  Implicated  last 
year  in  an  espionage  attempt.  Both  Plsk  and 
his  colleague,  Opatrny,  were  In  time  removed 
from  the  United  States. 

The  same  remedy  Is  available  ■to  the 
United  States  In  the  case  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  who  have  com- 
mitted felonies  like  espionage.  In  such  In- 
stance, the  U.S.  notifies  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral that  a  member  of  his  staff  has  abused 
his  privilege  of  residence  and  acted  outside 
his  official  duties  contrary  to  U.S.  laws  and 
that  the  U.S.  wants  him  fired.  In  no  instance 
has  any  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions refused  to  do  so. 

As  far  as  enactment  of  S.  1577  Is  concerned, 
the  ecsentlal  point  to  bear  In  mind  is  that 
It  In  no  way  changes  these  procedures,  and 
limits  the  actions  which  the  United  States 
can  take  In  the  case  of  abuses  of  privileges 
and  Immunities  here  In  Washington  or  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Dodd  hearings,  it  was  assumed 
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that  legislation  would  not  be  considered 
but.  In  some  way,  inadvertently  I  am 
sure,  this  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed 
without  notice  or  opportunity  for  Sen- 
ators to  be  heard  on  it 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  bill  that  should  not  be 
passed.  For  that  reason  I  asked  for  It  to 
be  reconsidered  and  the  papers  returned 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1967  embodied  in  S  1577 
raises  some  ver>'  serious  policy  consid- 
erations in  my  judgment. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  there 
are  four  main  purposes  of  the  bill: 

First.  To  authorize  the  President,  upon 
a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  accord  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities specified  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  there- 
of, of  states  not  parties  to  the  convention. 

Second.  To  authorize  the  President  to 
extend  more  favorable  treatment  to  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  in  the  United  States,  depend- 
ing, inter  alia,  on  reciprocal  treatment 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  their 
personnel  In  the  territory  of  the  sending 
states  concerned. 

Third.  To  clarify  the  status  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  heads  of  state 
and  of  government  and  special  envoys. 

Fourth.  To  repeal  revised  statutes  sec- 
tions 4063  to  4066—22  U  S  C.  252-254— 
which  are  based  on  a  1790  act  of  Congress 
and  are  Inconsistent  witii  the  Vienna 
Convention. 

I  will  attempt  to  cover  these  points  as 
they  have  been  mentioned.  Point  No.  1 
seems  to  me  to  be  largely  unnecessary. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  that  has 
been  advanced  in  favor  of  S.  1577  has 
been  that  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  provides  for  a  level  of 
immvmity  which  In  many  respects  is  less 
liberal  than  what  is  provided  today  by 
the  United  States  and  by  many  other 
countries  as  a  matter  of  international 
practice.  I  have  studied  the  chart  which 
was  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
and  which  is  Included  in  both  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  In  the  committee  report  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  immunity  now 
granted,  the  extent  granted  under  the 
Vienna  Convention,  and  the  extent 
which  would  be  granted  under  this  bill. 

There  Is  only  one  area  in  which  our 
present  practice  is  less  liberal  than  the 
Vienna  Convention  provides  or  which 
would  be  provided  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1577.  This  Is  the  provision  for  family 
members  of  administrative  and  technical 
staEf.  Under  our  present  practice  the  In- 
dividuals in  this  category  have  no  im- 
munity whatsoever.  Under  the  Vienna 
Convention  Individuals  in  this  category 
have  full  Immunity  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  would  be  continued  under  the  terms 
of  S.  1577. 

In  addition  to  the  one  difference  in 
the  extent  of  Immunity,  the  only  other 
provisions  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
which  would  seem  to  me  preferable  to 
our  present  practice  are  the  provisions 
that  all  persons  enjoying  privileges  and 
immunities  shall  have  the  duty  to  re- 


spect the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  and  not  to  interfere  In  its 
internal  affairs,  and  that  the  premises 
of  the  mission  must  not  be  used  in  any 
manner  incompatible  with  the  mission's 
functions.  This  is  Indeed  a  commendable 
provision  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relation.s. 

Such  a  provLsion  should  be  written  into 
every  separate  treaty  agreement  we  have 
with  every  foreign  countrj-  witla  which 
we  exchange  diplomatic  personnel.  I 
would  expect  our  diplomatic  persoimel  to 
ro.^pect  the  traffic  laws  and  regulations 
and  otlier  provLsions  of  local  law  even 
thnuch  they  are  immune  [rom  prosecu- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  much 
for  the  United  StTtcs  to  expect  the  same 
respect  for  our  laws  from  diplomatic 
personnel  we  receive  m  our  countrj' 

Other  than  these  two  provisions,  how- 
ever, I  see  very  little  rea.son  for  the 
United  States  to  depo.-sit  its  instrument 
of  ratification  to  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations.  The  problems 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  bill  have 
grown  out  of  this  convention,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  be.-^t  way  to  avoid  the  piob- 
kms  is  not  to  agree  to  the  treaty. 

Othcrwi.se,  I  feel  that  S  1577  would  set 
a  precedent  which  the  Senate  above  all 
should  be  very  concerned  about. 

As  to  item  No  1.  which  would  author- 
ize tile  Pre.sident  to  extend  the  same 
level  of  privileges  and  immunities  speci- 
fied in  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations  to  states  not  parties  to 
tile  Convention,  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
provision  to  be  in  the  bill.  The  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State,  Hon. 
William  C.  Meeker,  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

When  Che  Vienna  Convention  comes  Into 
lozce.  we  would  have  a  suuatlon  In  which 
lixe  United  States  would  be  according  to 
non-parties  to  the  Convention  a  level  of 
treatment  with  respect  to  immunities  that 
was  higher  than  what  we  would  be  obligated 
to  accord  luider  the  Convention. 

Tills  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  unlikely  that  any  country  not 
party  to  the  convention  would  want  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
these  privileges  and  Immunities  to  them. 
Even  if  they  should  be  extended,  I  feel 
it  would  be  wise  for  It  to  i>e  done  by  trea- 
ty, wlilch  would  require  the  approval  by 
two-thirds  \X)te  of  the  US.  Senate. 

The  second  main  provision  of  the  bill 
api)ears  to  me  to  be  lart;ely  unnece.s.sary 
if  the  United  States  were  to  decide  not 
to  deposit  its  instrument  of  ratification 
to  the  Vienna  Convention  Tlie  whole  ar- 
gument m  support  of  this  provision  us  to 
enable  the  President  to  extend  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  to  countries 
with  which  we  conduct  foreign  relations 
which  would  be  more  favorable  than  that 
provided  for  In  the  Vienna  Convention. 
First,  there  is  no  outer  limit  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  agreement  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  reach  with  these  foreign  coun- 
tries 

According  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  presume 
that  it  would  entail  virtually  the  same 
privileges  and  Immunities  which  we  now 
accord  to  these  countries,  although  It 
could  be  more  If  it  is  Intended  to  ex- 
tend a  greater  degree  of  Immunity  than 


Is  now  the  case,  then  I  feel  it  should  be 
done  by  separate  treaty  which  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  It  Is  Intended  to  extend  merely  the 
same  privileges  and  Immunities  which 
are  not  in  existence  and  which  would  be 
wiped  out  as  soon  as  tiie  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations  goes 
into  force,  then  I  think  we  should  not 
deposit  our  instrument  of  ratification  to 
the  convention. 

In  any  event,  what  the  Congress  is 
doing  in  this  bill  Is  delegating  to  the 
President  tlie  right  to  enter  Into  what 
would  otherwise  be  treated  as  treaties 
and  be  subject  to  the  "advise  and  con- 
sent' authority  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
Senate  should  be  particularly  jealous  of 
its  authority  to  advise  and  consent  to 
treaties  and  should  not  agree  In  advar.ce 
to  allow  the  President  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  treaties 
simply  on  the  basis  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  1577. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  feel 
should  be  carefully  con.sldered  before  the 
Senate  gives  its  ajjproval  to  this  legisla- 
tion Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  apply  the  treatment  pie- 
scribed  by  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations  "to  those  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  and  the  personnel 
thereof  not  otherwl.se  entitled  to  such 
treatment."  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  it 
was  brought  out  that  this  legislation 
would  have  no  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 
However,  the  question  of  whether  this 
provision  would  apply  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' missions  of  foreign  gover.nments  in 
the  United  States  was  not  answered. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
S.  1577  would  have  any  application  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  witness  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Department,  after  stating  that 
S.  1577  would  have  no  application  to  the 
Secretary*  General,  went  on  to  say  that — 

Th.it  Is  a  .subject  which  would  be  rcgul.i'ed 
by  the  CN  Convention  on  the  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  tJnIted  Nations,  a  .separate 
treaty  which  we  hope  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress again  in  the  near  future. 

Tliere  then  ensued  a  discussion  on  this 
topic,  but  there  was  no  conclusion 
readied  as  to  what  effect  this  bill  would 
have  upon  the  mission  of  any  foreign 
country  to  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
situated  In  the  United  States.  In  my 
judgment,  imder  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
since  they  are  so  broad,  the  President 
could  extend  not  only  the  basic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  provided  for  In  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, but  also  the  increased  Immunities 
provided  for  under  section  4  <  a » ( 2 »  of  the 
bill  If  this  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
then  I  think  the  bill  shoiiJd  be  appropri- 
ately amended  to  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

While  It  Is  true  that  neither  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations,  nor 
S.  1577,  to  complement  this  convention, 
have  any  relation  to  the  recently  ap- 
proved Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Consular  Convention 
could  be  used  as  the  pattern  for  the  In- 
creased privileges  and  Immunities  that 
would  be  negotiated  by  the  President.  If 
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these  increased  Immunities,  similar  to 
the  ones  granted  consular  ofiaclals  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  granted  to  all  the 
diplomatic  personnel  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  In  their  missions  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  result  could  well  be  chaotic. 
We  are  dealing  here  not  with  the  12  or 
15  additional  people  talked  about  in  the 
Consular  Convention,  but  with  virtually 
thousands  of  potential  espionage  agents 
located  In  New  York  but  having  the  op- 
portimlty  to  roam  free  across  otir  entire 
country.  The  diplomatic  missions  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  well  recognized  as  being  a  hot- 
bed of  espionage  activity  in  the  United 
States. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  tragic  to  ex- 
tend to  these  so-called  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel any  increased  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  would  greatly  enhance 
their  ability  to  engage  in  espionage  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States. 

In  reality  there  is  very  little  true  reci- 
procity which  the  United  States  would 
get  In  return  for  a  grant  of  increased 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  un- 
der the  terms  of  S.  1577.  Our  diplomatic 
ofQcials  In  any  foreign  country  would 
normally  be  located  in  one  locale,  where- 
as we  would  be  granting  increased  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  two  separate 
diplomatic  missions  In  the  United 
States— the  regular  embassy  personnel 
and  the  United  Nations  personnel  of  that 
particular  country;  If  the  President  ex- 
ercised his  full  authority. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  the  bill.  S.  1577. 
should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conamlttee  for  further 
consideration  of  these  points;  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  agree  that  It 
be  returned  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  so  that  it  could  consider  the 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  given  this  matter  full  considera- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  committee,  after  hearing  testi- 
mony, and  considering  It,  voted  the  meas- 
ure out  of  committee  unanimously.  I 
think  I  can  answer  some  of  the  jxiints 
my  friend  has  made.  For  instance,  it 
gives  absolutely  no  additional  privileges 
or  Immunities  to  United  Nations  person- 
nel. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  quoted  from  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  August  4,  1947.  these  words.  This 
Is  not  a  direct  quotation,  but  it  says: 

Personnel  resident  representatives  of  mem- 
ber nations  and  resident  members  of  the 
staff  agreed  u[>on  between  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, the  United  States,  and  the  government 
of  the  member  nation  will  be  ".  .  .  entitled 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  privileges  and  Immunities,  subject  to 
corresponding  conditions  and  obligations,  as 
It  accords  to  diplomatic  envoys  accredited 
to  it.- 

S.  1577  does  not  extend  any  further 
privileges  or  immunities  to  those  people 
at  all.  One  of  its  principal  purposes,  as 
I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  is  to  provide 
that  heads  of  goverrunent  coming  to  this 
country,  foreign  ministers  representing 
other  governments  who  may  come  to  this 
country,  and  persons  accompanying 
those  officials  in  an  official  capacity,  may 


enjoy  the  same  Immunities  and  privi- 
leges as  their  agents  already  here  enjoy. 
There  is  no  privilege  or  Unmunity  al- 
lowed by  the  United  States  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  govenmient  unless  our 
representatives  in  that  country  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  Immimlties.  In  other 
words,  what  this  bill  does  Is  to  make 
imlform  and  equal  the  application  of  the 
Vierma  Convention  with  reference  to 
these  reciprocal  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. 

As  I  say,  it  makes  it  tmiform.  It  ap- 
plies it  to  those  nations  which  are  not 
signatories  of  the  Vieima  Convention, 
but  again,  only  on  the  condition  that 
there  is  complete  reciprocity. 

I  have  a  fuller  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Nations.  I  have  al- 
ready asked  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  that  it  gives  a  very  clear 
statement.  I  believe  that  these  two  pa- 
pers, the  direct  statement  I  made  plus  the 
statement  on  the  effects  of  the  United 
Nations,  together  give  a  full  and  clear 
statement,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  have 
printed  any  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  page  2  of  the 
bill,  section  4  provides: 

The  President  1b  authorized,  upon  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  'Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  do  give 
the  President  the  power  to  do  it  if  he  sees 
fit.  So  he  can  include,  as  I  stated,  per- 
sormel  in  foreign  diplomatic  missions  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Subsection  (2)  on  page  3  contains  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  President  in  simi- 
lar terms,  as  follows: 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  is  provided  in  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions — 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  admit 
that  we  consider  these  missions  to  the 
U.N.  foreign  diplomatic  missions — 
and  the  personnel  thereof — 

And  SO  forth.  So  there  is  no  question 
about  It;  it  does  give  the  President  the 
power  to  do  so  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  is  authorized  to 
act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Vienna  convention,  and  not  beyond  that. 
That  is  what  I  am  saying.  The  Vienna 
convention  provides  for  reciprocity,  and 
coupled  with  this  resolution  would  pro- 
vide for  imlform  treatment.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
satisfied  that  nothing  In  S.  1577  pre- 
sented any  problem,  that  it  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  Vienna  convention,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  this  proposal 
into  effect,  not  only  with  the  nations 
that  have  subscribed  to  the  'Vienna  con- 
vention, but  also  with  the  nonsubscrlbers. 
on  a  purely  and  completely  reciprocal 
basis.      

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama  would  agree  that 
the  language  on  page  3,  paragraph  2. 
provides  for  the  granting  of  additional 
privileges  and  immunities  over  and  above 
those  granted  in  the  Vienna  convention. 
Furthermore,  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  located  in  this  coun- 
try; therefore,  if  the  President  enters 
into  such  an  arrangement  and  exercises 
his  power,  there  will  naturally  be  much 
more  to  which  the  bill  would  apply  than 
It  would  otherwise. 

The  whole  question  depends  upon  what 
the  President  wants  to  do,  as  to  how  he 
will  exercise  his  power,  and  how  broadly 
he  sees  fit  to  exercise  his  power.  That  is 
what  I  object  to. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mistake 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
exercise  such  power.  This  clearly  en- 
trenches upon  the  power  of  Congress.  We 
ought  to  have  to  pass  on  any  treaty  that 
is  made.  By  this  bill,  we  are  virtually 
delegating  to  the  President  the  power  to 
enter  into  another  treaty  himself  with- 
out Its  having  to  come  to  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  point  is  dealt 
with  on  page  4.  I  Invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  language  with  reference 
to  exemption  from  Federal  taxes: 

The  taxes  to  which  section  4  applies  will 
be  those  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  Acts  of 
Congress. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that 
from  time  to  time  we  agree  to  certain 
tax  treaties  as  between  our  country  and 
some  other  coimtry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  purpose  of  that  exception. 
The  bill  simply  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  continue  what  he  can  do  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  feel  very  much 
concerned  about  the  bill.  It  may  be  that 
the  present  President  will  not  abuse  the 
power;  it  may  be  that  he  will  abuse  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  next  President  will 
abuse  it.  How  do  we  know  which  Presi- 
dent will  abuse  it?  Why  should  we  give 
the  President  power  to  enter  Into  a 
treaty  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  which  could  certainly  be  ob- 
tained if  it  is  needed?  I  feel  that  any 
such  agreement  ought  to  come  back  to 
the  Senate  and  be  acted  upon  as  a  treaty, 
and  that  we  should  not  delegate  such 
extensive  power  to  the  President.  He  does 
not  now  have  all  the  authority  that  the 
bill  would  endow  him  with,  with  respect 
to  granting  additional  privileges  and  im- 
mimlties. In  my  judgment,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  such  treaties  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

We  have  delegated  too  much  power 
to  the  President.  We  have  delegated 
power  to  him  with  respect  to  tariffs  and 
In  various  other  ways.  It  would  take  me 
a  long  time  to  enumerate  them,  if  I  were 
to  discuss  all  of  them. 

I  think  that  what  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  Is  dangerous.  Especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  threat  of  communism  in  the 
world  today,  it  would  certainly  be  dan- 
gerous to  extend  increased  privileges  and 
immunities  to  their  personnel  If  the 
President  sees  fit  to  extend  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  he  could  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  state  that 
the  powers  granted  by  the  bill  are  already 
vested  In  the  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  particular  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  wondering  whether 
by  that  the  Senator  means  it  is  under 
the  Executive  order  power. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard  me 
say,  as  an  Illustration,  that  It  would  be 
in  keeping  with  tax  treaties.  The  Senate 
from  time  to  time  ratifies  tax  treaties 
with  other  countries  I  have  never  known 
them  to  be  otherwise;  they  are  almost 
always  bilateral  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  and 
deal  with  the  particular  subject  of  taxes. 
The  bill  would  simply  maintain  the  right 
of  the  President  to  exercise  the  power 
that  Is  given  to  him  by  tax  treaties. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  concerned  about  greater  pow- 
ers than  that,  though.  As  I  understand, 
he  is  concerned  about  powers  that  go 
beyond  merely  the  powers  relating  to 
tax  treaties. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  bill,  on  page  3. 
provides  for  only  two  items:  First,  ex- 
emption from  Federal  taxes;  second,  re- 
lating to  immunity  from  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  members  of  serv- 
ice staffs  who  arc  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  was  hoping  that  the 
problem  could  be  resolved  In  this  fash- 
Ion:  Is  It  not  true  that  under  the  power 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  Executive 
orders,  he  can,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  exercise  powers  relating  to  Immuni- 
ties and  the  other  conditions  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned about? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  can  unless  he  is  specifically  authorized 
to  do  so  under  a  treaty  or  under  an  act 
of  Congress. 

That  Is  an  offhand  opinion,  but  I  think 
that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct.  Page  3. 
paragraph  2,  subhead  'b»  reads: 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  President  as 
to  the  entitlement  of  a  foreign  diplomatic 
mission  and  the  personnel  thoreof  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  .ind  immunities  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
or  under  this  Act.  shall  be  conclusive  and 
binding  on  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  President 
does  have  this  power  under  this  bill  to 
exercise  prerogatives  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  have.  It  would  be  a  delegation 
of  power  which  I  think  Is  entirely  too 
vast  and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  It  should 
not  be  left  to  his  discretion  to  exercise 
this  vast  power  given  him  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
back  to  this  proposition:  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  by  Executive  order  to 
implement  a  treaty,  then,  does  he  not 
have  the  power  to  do  the  other  things? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  does  not  have 


the  power  to  do  the  things  contained  in 

thlsbUl. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Not  by  Executive  order? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Tiiat  Is  correct. 
That  Is  the  reason  that  he  ought  to  sub- 
mit it  In  the  form  of  a  treaty,  if  he  wants 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  if  that  is  really 
the  issue.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  point  remains, 
to  go  back  farther,  that  if  he  submitted 
it  in  tlie  form  of  a  treaty,  I  would  ob- 
ject to  it. 

I  would  not  have  the  right  to  object  if 
the  President  proceeded  by  way  of  an 
E.xecutlve  aKrecment  becau.<;e  that  would 
not  come  to  us  for  consideration  and 
ratification.  However,  I  think  he  ought 
to  submit,  this  In  the  form  of  a  treaty, 
and  he  .should  not  attempt  to  enter  Into 
an  Exocutlve  agreement.  He  has  not  done 
so,  and  I  think  the  President  Is  correct 
in  that. 

In  this  bill,  however.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  grant  the  President  vast  powers 
that  I  feel  the  Senate  should  pa.ss  upon 
In  the  matter  of  foreign  relations  after 
action  has  been  taken,  and  not  write  out 
a  blank  check  for  the  President  to  fill  In 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  Pre.^ldent,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  President,  I  move  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  further  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  that  motion  is  out  of 
order  at  this  time 

The  first  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  vote  will  be  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  It  makes  any  particular  dif- 
ference on  the  vote. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REGLTJVTION  OF  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.«;ent  that  the  Sen- 
ate tiu-n  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No  381,  S.  1956 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1956 1 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requtiements.  and  open  market 
operations  In  agency  Issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  39o  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CENTtlAI.    STATEMENT 

The  act  Of  September  21,  1966  (80  Stat. 
833),  gave  the  financial  regulatory  agencies 
flexible  authority  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts,  authorized  higher  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banks,  and 
permitted  open  market  operations  in  direct 
ur  fully  g^uar&nteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
oX  Lhe  United  States.  The  legislation  Is  tem- 
porary and  will  expire  on  September  21  of 
this  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recom- 
mended that  the  authority  be  extended  tem- 
porarily. This  bill  would  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. The  committee  has  consulted  with 
ailected  Industry  groups  and  no  objection  has 
been  Qlcid.  The  regulatory  agencies — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Homa 
Loan  Bank  Board — have  recommended  that 
the  extension  be  authorized. 

Temporary  extension  of  this  authority  ap- 
pears clearly  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Copies  of  the  letters  from  the  agencies,  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  are  printed  below  as  follows. 
The  Skcrttary  or  th«  Tbf.asuut. 

Washinyton,  DC. 
Hon    Hl-bert  H.  HrMPHREY, 
Prcsidc'it  Of  the  Senate, 
Winhtngtcm.  D  C 

Dear  Ms.  President;  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend 
fur  2  years  the  authority  of  a  more  flexible 
reijulatlon  of  maximum  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends,  higher  reserve  requirements,  and 
open  market  operations  In  agency  Issues. 

The  act  of  September  21,  1966  (80  Stat. 
82;3 ) .  gave  the  financial  regulatory  agencies 
flexible  authority  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts,  authorized  higher  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banks,  and 
permitted  open  market  operatlon.s  Ln  direct 
or  fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
of  the  UiUted  States.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion Is  temporary  and  will  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 21  of  this  year.  Tlie  Dcp.artraent  believes 
that  the  authority  should  be  extended  tem- 
porarily and  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
provide  a  2-year  extension. 

The  flexible  interest  rate  authority  pro- 
vided Ijy  the  above  act  enabled  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  to  take  action  last  Septem- 
ber that  has  contributed  significantly  to  a 
moderation  In  the  excessive  compel. lion  for 
consumer  savings,  has  facilitated  an  In- 
creased flow  of  funds  into  thrift  Institutions, 
and  has  substantially  Improved  tl;e  mort- 
gage market.  It  Is  difficult  to  forecast  the 
conditions  that  will  prevail  in  financial 
markets  this  September,  or  subsequently,  or 
predict  whether  the  expiration  of  the  in- 
terest rate  authority  would  permit  a  recur- 
rence of  the  forces  that  pushed  up  Interest 
rates  and  diverted  funds  from  the  mortgnge 
market  last  year.  This  possibility  certainly 
cannot  be  dismissed  and.  given  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future,  it  seems  clearly 
desirable  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
financial  supervisory  agencies  to  regulate 
time  and  savings  deposit  Interest  rates  in  a 
coordinated  manner. 

The  extension  of  the  interest  rate  author- 
ity would  permit  the  banking  agencies  over 
the  2-year  period  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  avert  potentially  dangerous  developments 
In  the  financial  market  It  would  not  stifle  a 
rea.sonable  degree  of  healthy  competition  in 
the  market  for  savings,  nor  would  it  require 
Interest  rate  ceilings  to  be  in  force  at  all 
times.  Rather,  the  banking  agencies  would 
be  provided  with  flexible  authority  to  pre- 
scribe Interest  rate  ceilings  at  times  when 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  Our  experience  last  year  strongly 
testifies  to  the  desirability  of  an  extension 
of  the  interest  rate  authority. 

In  regard  to  reserve  requirements,  the  act 
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of  September  21.  1966.  authorized  an  In- 
crease in  the  maximum  reserve  requirement 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  from  6  to  10 
percent,  while  keeping  the  minimum  at  3 
percent.  This  provision  broadened  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  potential  control  over 
time  and  savings  deposits  of  member  banks 
should  that  become  necessary.  While  this 
broadened  authority  has  not  yet  been  \ised. 
It  Is  of  significant  potential  value  and  should 
be  extended. 

With  respect  to  Federal  Reserve  open  mar- 
ket purchases,  the  act  of  September  21,  1966, 
clarified  the  authority  to  make  such  pur- 
chases to  Include  specifically  any  direct  obli- 
gation of.  or  any  obligation  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  any  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  hearings  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  last  year 
pointed  up  the  need  for  legislative  clarifica- 
tion in  this  area.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  made  some  use  of  this  clarified  au- 
thority and  It  should  be  extended  to  help 
achieve  continued  Improvement  In  the  mar- 
ket for  securities  of  Federal  agencies. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Powleb. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
Washington,  DC,  June  29,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  1956,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  In  agency 
issues. 
The  Board  favors  the  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  DC,  July  6,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
submits  its  views  as  to  S.  1956  of  the  present 
Congress. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  statutory 
amendments  made  by  the  act  of  September 
21,  1966  (80  Stat.  823),  which  by  the  existing 
terms  of  the  act  are  effective  only  for  a  1-year 
period  beginning  on  that  date.  Under  the  bill, 
this  1-year  period  would  be  changed  to  a  3- 
year  period. 

The  September  21  act  conferred  standby 
rate-control  authority  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to  Interest  and 
dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or  withdraw- 
able accounts  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
members  (other  than  those  whose  deposits 
are  insured  under  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  of  institutions  Insured 
under  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
The  Board  was  authorized  to  prescribe  dif- 
ferent rate  limitations  on  the  basis  (among 
others)  of  the  amount  of  the  account,  or  on 
such  other  reasonable  basis  as  the  Board 
might  deem  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  banking  field.  It  converted  the  then 
existing  mandatory  rate-control  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Dep>06lt  Insurance  Corporation  into 
standby    authority    and    authorized    thoae 


agencies  to  differentiate  on  the  same  bases 
as  those  provided  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Each  of  the  three  agencies  was  directed  to 
consult  with  the  other  two  before  exercising 
this  authority.  In  addition,  the  act  provided 
stronger  provisions  as  to  reserves  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  open  market,  under  direction 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  any  obligation  which  Is  a  direct 
obligation  of  or  Is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  con- 
siders It  essential  that  the  standby  authority 
conferred  on  It  by  the  act  of  September  21, 
1966,  not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Further,  the 
Board  believes  that  continuance  of  the  au- 
thority thus  granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  buy  and  sell  agency  obligations 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  would  prefer  that  there  be  no  time 
limit,  and  In  any  event  would  hope  that  the 
matter  of  further  extension  of  the  provisions 
or  of  making  them  permanent  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  before  the  extension 
expired.  However,  we  regard  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  definitely  desirable  even  on  the 
basis  of  a  temporary  extension,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

Informal  advice  has  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  and 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  objectives. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Hobne,  Chairman. 

Federal  DEPOsrr  Insttkance  Cor- 
poration, Office  or  the  Chair- 
man, 

Washington,  June  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 1/.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  S.  1956,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  for  more  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  Interest 
or  dividends,  higher  reserve  requirements, 
and  open  market  operations  in  agency  Issues. 

The  act  of  September  21,  1966  (80  Stat. 
823),  among  other  things,  provides  a  statu- 
tory flexible  basis  for  regulating  Interest  and 
dividend  rates  which  may  be  paid  by  Insured 
banks  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions on  time  and  savings  deposits  or  shares 
or  withdrawable  accounts.  Additionally,  the 
act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  Increase  reserve 
requirements  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
to  a  maximum  of  10  percent  and  authorizes 
Federal  Reserve  open  market  operations  In 
obligations  of  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  act  now  Is  effective  only  during  the 
1-year  period  which  began  on  September  21, 
1966,  the  date  of  Its  enactment;  and  the  ptir- 
pose  of  S.  1956  Is  to  extend  this  period  for  2 
years,  so  that  the  act  will  remain  In  effect 
until  September  21,  1969. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  three  regulatory 
agencies  under  the  authority  contained  In 
the  act  of  September  21,  1966,  served  to  limit 
further  escalation  of  Interest  rates  paid  by 
commercial  banks  and  other  flnanclal  insti- 
tutions In  competition  for  consumer  savings. 
The  new  authority  to  regulate  rates  paid  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  as  well  as  by 
banks  and  the  more  flexible  authority  with 
respect  to  bank  rates  were  valuable  tools  In 
coping  with  the  then  existing  problems  and. 
If  retained,  should  make  prompt  and  appro- 
priate action  in  this  fleld  more  feasible  In 
the  future. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  September  21,  1986, 
should  be  continued.  In  the  absence  of  leg- 


islation to  make  the  authority  permanent, 
we  favor  the  2-year  extension  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  enactment  of  S.  1956. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  and  that  enactment  of  S.  1958 
would  be  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A.  Randall,  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1956)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966  (80  Stat. 
823)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  "one- 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three- 
year".     * 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  (at  7  o'clock 
and  18  minutes  p.m.)  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair.) 


NEEDED:    A    NATIONWIDE    EARTH- 
QUAKE INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  has  asked  me  to  read  a  state- 
ment which  he  has  prepared. 
statement  by  senator  gruening  read  by 
senator  byrd  of  west  virginia 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  taken  the  leadership 
in  an  important  project — a  proposal  for 
a  national  flood  insurance  program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  under  direction  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965,  has  com- 
pleted a  flood  study  and  has  come  up 
vidth  a  proposed  national  flood  insur- 
ance program.  My  able  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has  pointed  out 
that  this  proposed  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
State  insurance  officials.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  twofold.  First,  to  help  spread 
some  of  the  cost  of  flood  damage  among 
property   ovimers   through   payment   of 
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premiums,  and  second  to  attempt  to  dis- 
courage new  construction  in  areas  tn 
high  flood  probability  rates. 

My  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl  has  suggested  that  a  nationwide 
earthquake  insurance  program  be  In- 
cluded in  this  program.  This  Ls  a  sensible 
proposal.  The  1964  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake devasUted  many  cities  and  com- 
munities in  Alaska.  Homes  were  de- 
stroyed, businesses  were  ruined.  Public 
facilities  were  made  Inoperable.  More 
than  $350  million  restorative  Federal  aid 
dollars  were  spent  to  help  Alaska  rebuild. 
Inclusion  of  an  earthquake  insurance 
program  In  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes,  would 
make  possible  a  more  orderly  recovery 
following  a  natural  disaster.  The  part- 
nership of  the  Federal  Gtovernment  and 
private  Industry  would  facilitate  the  re- 
cuperation of  a  stricken  area.  Few  insur- 
ance companies  underwrite  earthquake 
Insurance;  and  where  coverage  is  avail- 
able, the  premiums  are  so  high  that  the 
insurance  is  prohibitive.  I  am  now  mak- 
ing a  study  of  earthquake  insurance 
costs. 

Private  property  owners  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  earthquake 
Insiu-ance  protection — at  a  reasonable 
rate — for  their  possessions. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
flood  and  earthquake  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  will  continue  to  do  so.  and 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
perseverance. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  17.  1967: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Rcbert  E  Lee.  or  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Fedeml  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  a  term  of  7  ye.ire  from 
July  1.  laSV  (reappointment!. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

L.\wrence  C   McQuade,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
A3slsu\nt  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
U.S    District  Judges 

Richard  B  Kell.im.  of  Virginia,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  ea.5tem  district  of  Vir- 
glni.i  to  flU  a  new  poflUlon  created  by  Public 
L.^w  89  372.  approved  March  18.  1968 

John  A.  MacKenzle,  of  Vlrglnl.i,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia to  fiU  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372.  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Robert  R  Merhlge  Jr  ,  of  Virginia.  t<o  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  ffir  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia,  vice  John  D  Butzner,  Jr  ,  elevated. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  July  17,  1967: 

SLBVtEiivE  Activities  Conthol  Board 

Simon  F.  McHugh,  Jr  .  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  be  a  member  of   the  Subver-^ 
6lve    Activities    Control    BoSTlk^^  the,»«^ 
malnder  of  the  term  expiring  Ap«SJ>r^&72. 


AUTHORmr  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  evening  until  noon  tomorrow,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
jourrunent  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ji  ly  17.  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DO.,  offered  the  followinp:  prayer: 

Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  pouer  of  His  might. 
Ephesians6:  10. 

O  Thou  whose  spirit  is  truth  and  whose 
heart  Is  love,  we  would  brinf;  our  little 
lives  to  Thy  greatness,  our  weakness  to 
Thy  strength,  and  our  111  will  to  Thy  nev- 
er falling  good  will.  As  flowers  open  to 
the  sun,  as  children  turn  to  their  par- 
ents in  moments  of  need,  so  we  come  lift- 
ing our  seeking  souls  unto  Thee  praying 
that  we  may  feel  about  us  the  power  of 
Thy  life  and  the  peace  of  Thy  love. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, and  all  the  Members  of  this  body. 
With  pressures  which  tax  their  resources 
to  the  utmost,  with  duties  which  demand 
their  attention  and  absorb  their  time, 
with  criticisms  which  come  from  minds 
that  do  not  understand,  may  our  people 
begin  to  think  of  these  men  and  women 
more  and  more  with  sympathetic  hearts, 
understandini;  minds,  and  supporting 
spirits:  and  less  and  less  with  provincial 
prejudices,  fruitless  fault  finding,  and 
carping  criticisms. 

So  we,  the  leaders  of  our  people,  bow 
before  the  altar  of  Thy  presence  and 
pray  for  a  greatness  of  spirit,  a  purity 
of  heart,  and  a  will  to  serve  Thee  and 
our  country  with  all  our  being.  In  the 
Master's  name.  Amen. 


July  17,  1967 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  10509  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,    1968,   and   for   other   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insi-sts  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  10509 1  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  di-sagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1320)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui.sition 
of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
.employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Yab- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Carlson, 
and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S  25  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPEAK- 
ER TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  during  this  legislative 
day  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader— I  would  like 
to  a.sk  the  majority  leader,  if  this  request 
is  granted,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
reconvening  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  consideration  of  any  legislation  con- 
cerned with  the  railroad  situation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  his  question,  the  gentleman 
has  properly  stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


AGRICULTURAL   EMPLOYMENT 

REFORM 
Mr.    KARTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    constant    to    address    the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  my  support  of  H.R. 
4769,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  its  provi- 
sions applicable  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  on  agricultural  employment  reform 
Introduced  by  our  colleague  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI.  I  also  wish  to  commend  and 
support  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  for  his 
strong  stand  on  this  legislation. 

Recent  extreme  abuses  of  Texas  farm- 
workers who  have  been  attempting  to 
organize  a  union,  crystallize  the  need  to 
bring  all  such  U.S.  employees  working 
on  large  food  and  fiber  agricultural  com- 
plexes under  the  protective  provisions  of 
H  R.  4769. 

Many  farmworkers  in  the  United 
States  today  are  like  disinherited  in- 
mates, stranded  on  an  island  of  poverty, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  ocean  of 
plenty.  For  30  years,  while  other  sectors 
of  America  have  made  startling  progress, 
largely  through  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
labor  unions,  farmworkers  have  been  left 
behind — denied  such  basic  rights  as  so- 
cial security,  unemployment  insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  minimum 
wage,  and  membership  in  unions. 

Farm  laborers  are  currently  being  paid 
wages  &s  low  as  45  cents  an  hour,  while 
many  other  laborers  and  tradesmen  re- 
ceive tenfold  the  amount.  Who  can  pos- 
sibly live  in  human  decency  at  this 
shameful  wage?  This  is  the  time  to  set 
right  a  great  wrong  and  erase  the  blight 
that  has  crippled  many  of  our  deserving 
citizens  for  so  long.  I  urge  Congress  to 
pass  H.R.  4769  with  dispatch  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


UNITED  STATES  CONTINUES  TRAIN- 
ING OF  PERSONNEL  FROM  AN- 
TAGONISTIC NATIONS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  a  report  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Star  that  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  train  pilots  and 
ground  personnel  from  the  Air  Forces 
of  Saudia  Arabia,  Jordan,  Morocco,  and 
the  Sudan  despite  the  anti-American 
posture  taken  by  these  nations  during 
the  recent  Middle  East  crisis.  The  con- 
tinued training  of  military  persormel 
from  these  countries  is  a  wanton  and  in- 
excusable disregard  of  our  national  se- 
curity. These  countries  are  being  sup- 
Ported  militarily  by  Russia.  Our  contin- 
ued training  of  personnel  from  these 
countries  provides  nations  antagonistic 
to  the  United  States  with  access  to  con- 
fidential mlUtary  information.  Aiding 
and  abetting  one's  adversaries  is  fool- 
hardy, irresponsible,  and  unjustifiable. 
An  explanation  of  this  policy  by  the  Sec- 
CXin 1199— Part  14 


retary  of  Defense  must  be  sought  and  an 

end  to  such  practices  must  be  secured. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  16,  1967] 

USAF  Traikimc  Abab  AisMEir,  Majob 

CONFIKIIS 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  Air  Force  Air 
Training  Command  has  confirmed  that  pUots 
and  ground  personnel  from  Arab  countriea 
are  being  trained  here  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program. 

The  announcement,  first  made  public  in 
an  article  In  Aviation  Week  magazine,  was 
reiterated  Friday  by  MaJ.  Paul  C.  Holter,  In- 
formation officer  with  Air  Training  Command 
at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  the  program,  pilots  and  ground  per- 
sonnel from  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Morocco 
and  the  Sudan  are  receiving  flying  and  tech- 
nical training  at  Air  Force  training  installa- 
tions throughout  the  nation,  including  Ran- 
dolph and  Lackland  bases  here,  and  bases  in 
Wichita  Falls  and  AmariUo,  Tex.,  and  in 
Colorado,  and  Illinois. 

Holter  said  no  directives  or  orders  have 
been  issued  to  suspend  such  training,  in 
light  of  recent  Middle  East  hostlUtles,  and 
"business  is  proceeding  as  usual,"  with  trtiin- 
Ing  In  technical  fields  as  well  as  flying. 


U.S.  POLICy  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKF.R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  54 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  sent  a  letter 
to  the  President,  which  I  feel  pinpoints 
a  great  deficiency  In  our  foreign  policy. 
There  seems  to  be  an  unexplained  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  fill  key  diplomatic  positions  in 
Africa.  The  danger  of  such  a  course  is 
evident.  The  Arab-Israel  crisis  and  the 
Congo  incident  make  It  both  more  ap- 
parent and  imperative  that  we  maintain 
active  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the 
recognized  nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  initiative  and  to  read  the  letter 
to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Deab  Mb.  FBEsmENT:  We  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  United  States  Ambassadorial 
vacancies  in  the  African  countries  south  of 
the  Sahara — and  to  \irge  you  to  nominate 
envoys  for  these  posts  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

Recent  events  In  the  Congo  underscore 
a  continuing  difficulty  m  United  States  for- 
eign policy:  Policy  Is  conducted  in  a  crisis 
atmosphere  In  which  we  seem  always  to  be 
responding  to  events  rather  than  antici- 
pating them.  In  some  measure  this  reflects 
a  failure  to  maintain  progressive  relations 
with  the  African  States  In  order  to  shape  the 
future  rather  than  merely  to  await  It.  The 
unfortunate  tendency  to  avoid  filling  Am- 
bassadorial posts  when  they  become  vacant 
is  a  symptom  of  this  policy  failure. 

Maintenance  of  stability  In  Africa  requires 
constant  attention  at  the  highest  levels  of 
United  States  government,  which  in  turn 
requires  high  level  diplomatic  representa- 
tives on  the  scene.  The  continuing  danger 
In  the  policies  of  South  Africa,  the  perils 
Inherent  In  the  situation  in  Rhodesia,  the 
hostilities  In  Nigeria,  the  reports  of  activist 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  diplomacy  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  events  in  the  Congo  all 
attest  to  the  need. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  have 
an  Ambassador  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  the  ten  weeks  preceding  the  recent  crisis 


in  the  Middle  East  obviously  must  have  bad 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  diplomacy.  The  lesson  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Africa  is  clear. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
has  no  Ambassador  tn  Burundi,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  The  Gambia, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Togo.  Further- 
more, no  Ambassador  has  been  appointed  to 
either  Botswana  or  Lesotho,  the  two  newly 
Independent  governments  surrounded  by  the 
territory  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  (In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  no  Ambas- 
sador in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Brazza- 
vUle).  This  case,  however,  apparently  re- 
flects an  intentional  policy  decision  not  to 
maintain  direct  relations  with  that  govern- 
ment.) 

The  recent  trip  of  Undersecretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  to  Africa  was  a  welcome  begin- 
ning to  an  effort  to  convince  the  African 
States  of  the  continuing  United  States  con- 
cern for  their  sectirlty  and  progress.  Any 
good  will  emanating  from  that  trip  might 
be  dissipated,  however,  by  a  continuing  re- 
luctance to  fill  U.S.  Ambassadorial  vacancies 
on  that  continent. 

I  include  herewith  the  list  of  signers 
of  the  letter  to  the  President: 
Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota. 
John  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio. 
James  P.  Battln,  of  Montana. 
Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California. 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  S.  Bioomfleld,  of  Michigan. 
Clarance  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Garry  Brown,  of  Michigan. 
James  T.  BroyhlU,  of  North  Carolina. 
William  T.  Cahlll,  of  New  Jersey. 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  of  Kentucky. 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 
William  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jack  Edwards,  of  Alabama. 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois. 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan. 
Paul  A.  Flno,  of  J^ew  York. 
Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 
James  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 
Frank  Horton,  of  New  York. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  of  New  York. 
Dan  Kuykendall,  of  Tennessee. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York. 
Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota. 
William  S.  Mallllard,  of  California. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Chester  Mlze,  of  Kansas. 
P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachtisetts. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Chlo. 
Alexanc'er  Plrnle,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Price,  of  Texas. 
Ogden  Reld,  of  New  York. 
Ben  Relfel,  of  South  Dakota. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  of  Indiana. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 
Herman  T.  Schneebell,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  S.  Schwelker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 
Garner  E.  Shrlver,  of  Kansas. 
Joe  Skubltz,  of  Kansas. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  of  Vermont. 
J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 
William  A.  Stelger,  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
John  W.  Wydler,  of  New  York. 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  of  New  Hampshire. 


SEQUOYAH  COUNTY  0"i?FERS  MUCH 
TO  AMERICAN  TOURISTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  expend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  Meml)ers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  Annual  Fire  Dance  at  the 
Red  Bird  Smith  Stomp  Grounds  north 
of  Vlan,  Okla.,  during  the  first  week  In 
August. 

The  Armual  Plre  Dance  Is  one  of  Okla- 
homa's most  colorful  Indian  festivals 
and  has  gained  national  recognition  as 
an  event  the  entire  family  Is  certain  to 
enjoy. 

While  in  eastern  Oklahoma  s  scenic 
Sequoyah  County.  out-of-State  visitors 
may  also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
recreational  facilities  offered  at  Tenltiller 
Lake.  TenklUer  is  one  of  the  State's  most 
beautiful  lakes  and  enjoys  a  national 
reputation  as  an  angler's  paradise. 

A  trout  fishing  tournament  is  planned 
on  the  Illinois  River  south  of  the  Ten- 
killer  Dam  later  this  summer.  The  river 
was  recently  stocked  with  thousands  of 
trout  as  an  added  incentive  to  fishermen. 

On  August  10  through  12  the  county 
will  host  the  Sequoyah  Annual  Rodeo 
which  has  also  acquired  widespread 
recognition  as  a  favorite  with  out-of- 
State  visitors. 

Oklahoma  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mecca 
for  tourtsts  and  a  visit  to  beautiful 
Sequoyah  County  would  certainly  prove 
worth  whUe  and  enjoyable. 


gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman 
Richard  White,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho.  Congressman  George  Hansen. 
and  myself.  In  addition  to  Chairman 
Johnson,  was  highly  Impressed  both  by 
the  testimony  given  and  by  the  firsthand 
Inspection  of  the  project  area.  This  is  a 
project  which  should  receive  a  high 
priority  rating  in  the  Congress. 


INTERIOR   SUBCOMMITTEE    LOOKS 
AT  MOUNTAIN   PAPIK   PROJECT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EHDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  led  by  Sub- 
comlttee  Chairman  Harold  Johnson,  of 
California,  has  just  returned  from  a  field 
hearing  and  project  Inspection  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  subcommittee,  at  the  request  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Hon.  Tom  Steed,  was  directed  by 
Committee  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  city  of 
Altus  and  to  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
mountain  park  project,  which  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  by  Secretary 
of  Interior  Udall  In  May  of  1966. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  both  U.S.  Senators  Mike  Monro- 
HEY  and  Pred  R.  Harris,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Congressman  Steed, 
and  Congressman  James  V.  Smith,  and  15 
civic  officials  and  community  spokesmen 
In  the  area.  Almost  all  enthusiastically 
endorsed  this  fine  project,  v  hich  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  meet  the  water  needs 
of  Altus  and  Snyder  and  the  U.S.  air- 
base  at  Altus. 
The  subcommittee,  which  Included  the 


MCCARTHY  RIDICULES  ANTIRIOT 
BILL^CALLS  ON  CONGRESS  TO 
ACT  ON  FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks  

Mr  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objoctlon. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  this  week  undoubtedly  will  pass 
an  antiriot  bill  of  little  value.  The  Attor- 
ney General  said  yesterday  he  has  un- 
covered no  evidence  indicating  that  riot- 
ing In  Newark  and  elsewhere  was 
spawned  by  an  Interstate  conspiracy. 

What  the  House  undoubtedly  will  not 
pass  this  week  is  legislation  that  could 
dampen  the  hot  climate  of  violence 
abroad  in  the  country-  today  and  prevent 
some  of  the  bloodshed.  I  refer  to  a  fire- 
arms control  bill. 

The  pattern  of  the  riots — whether  In 
Newark  or  Buffalo  or  Plainfleld— Is 
clear:  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  streets 
with  snipers  sending  deadly  gunfire  from 
roofs  and  windows  above. 

Among  the  reactions  to  this  appalling 
trend  Is  the  stepped  up  arming  of  fright- 
ened whites.  More  and  more  Negroes  and 
whites  take  advantage  of  what  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  called  the  Na- 
tion's in.sanely  lax  laws  on  firearms  and 
buy  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns,  and  other 
weapons.  Merchants  of  death — arms 
manufacturers  and  Importers  protected 
by  the  gun  lobby— sell  their  "long  hot 
summer  specials' '  to  anyone  who  will  buy 
them. 

Mr  Speaker,  how  can  these  people — 
certainly  the  Americans  among  them — 
live  with  themselves? 

As  the  Times  also  observed: 

The  threat  of  confronUitlon  between  ne- 
groes and  whites  In  the  United  States  today 
la  the  moat  ?priou.?  problem  the  nation  faces, 
Trio'^e  serxoun  even  than  Vietnam. 

The  newspaper  called  on  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  responsible  leaders  In 
every  community  to  give  this  problem 
top  priority.  The  Times  said: 

The  challenge  and  the  need  are  clear  The 
next  few  weeks  and  months  may  well  be 
critical  In  determining  whether  or  not  the 
pe<;)ple  of  the  United  States  can  face  up  to 
this  gravest  of  l^lr  responsibilities  or 
whether,  bemused  ^  the  distraction*  and 
the  violence  of  the  moment,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  drift  blindly  down  the  road  to  racial 
catastrophe. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report  on  the  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Measures  to  create  jobs  within  cities, 
build  better  housing  now  and  Improve 
urban  school,  and  curb  the  gun  traffic — 
these  are  at  the  top  of  a  long  list  which 
shows  H.R.  421  near  the  bottom. 


THE  LAND  AND  FACILITIES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION— DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  thers 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  newest  and  most  effective  agencies 
a.ssisllng  all  communities,  large  and 
small.  In  the  development  of  good  eco- 
nomical public  faculties,  particularly 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  is  the  Land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administra- 
tion. This  relatively  small  group  of  com- 
munity development  specialists,  ably  led 
by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Davis,  performs  effec- 
tively in  many  ways  dedicated  to  making 
our  communities  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Mr.  Davis — although  young  In  years, 
45— is  a  thoroughly  experienced  career 
employee  of  20  years'  service.  He  brings 
to  his  position  as  head  of  the  Land  and 
Facilities  Development  Administration  a 
rich  academic  background,  an  MS.  In 
forestry-  from  Yale,  combined  with  dis- 
tinguLshed  service  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Review 
Commission,  and  the  open  space  program 
of  HHFA.  The  fine  accomplishments  of 
this  agency,  established  In  1966  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, are  In  large  part  due  to  Mr.  Davis' 
quiet,  steady  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "HUDs  Help- 
ful Hand,"  by  Mr.  Davis,  appearing  In 
this  month's  issue  of  Nation's  Cities. 
This  agency,  working  closely  with  the 
Water  Pollution  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  local 
governments,  will  increasingly  lead  the 
way  In  the  construction  of  comprehen- 
sively planned  water  and  sewage  systems 
upon  which  the  future  growth  of  both 
urban  and  rural  America  is  greatly  de- 
pendent. 

Mr.  Davis'  article  follows: 

HUD'S  HELPFrx  Hand 
(By  Arthur  A  Davis) 
Until  recently,  Hennepin,  111.,  had  no  sew- 
erage system.  Trtana.  Ala  .  had  no  water  syi- 
tem  and  Martinez,  Calif.,  was  faced  with  » 
severe  pollution  problem. 
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Now,  the  three  communities  couldn't  bo 
happier.  Their  mayors  tell  tbelr  «tory — one 
of  major  effort  and  Improvement  tlirougli  a 
cooperative  venture  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Through  Its  basic  sewer  and  water  facil- 
ities program,  HUD  has  aselsted  communities 
of  all  sizes  help  themselves.  Hennepin,  Trta- 
na, Martinez  are  just  examples. 

Mayor  Pranlc  Blagt  of  Hennepin  says  hla 
area's  industrial  expansion  Is  the  "biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  area.  It 
couldn't  have  gotten  off  the  ground  without 
the  grant  from  HUD." 

Mayor  Clyde  Poster  states  that  "the  water 
project  has  given  us  a  new  life.  'We  hope  we 
can  live  up  to  the  expectations  that  you  and 
other  fellow  Americans  might  have  for  the 
township  of  Trlana." 

And  Mayor  John  Costanza  of  Martinez  says 
"the  HUD  grant  is  a  big  help  because  we  were 
desperate  for  a  way  to  aid  the  city  and  Its 
citizens." 

Since  April  1966,  HUD  grants  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  have  helped  326  localities 
with  a  total  outlay  of  more  than  $160  mil- 
lion. These  HUD  grants  make  It  possible  for 
cities,  large  and  small,  to  attack  both  urban 
sprawl  and  decay  and  make  better  commu- 
nities. 

HUD'S  sewer  and  water  facilities  program 
provides  up  to  50  per  cent  grants  to  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  to  construct  new 
water  and  sewer  projects,  or  to  enlarge  or 
improve  existing   facilities. 

The  grants  make  It  possible  for  localities 
to  build  much-needed  facilities  for  the  sup- 
ply, treatment,  and  distribution  of  water, 
and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  waste. 
Additional  grant  assistance  Is  available  to 
pay  the  cost  of  relocating  persons  and  or- 
ganizations dlspl.Tced  from  land  acquired  as 
a  Bite  for  the  facilities. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  highly  successful 
HUD  program  is  to  help  areas  whose  need 
U  most  urgent — areas  that,  even  today,  have 
no  water  or  sewerage  systems.  The  HUD 
grants  serve  the  very  direct  and  Immediate 
purpose  of  improving  the  health  and  living 
standards  of  the  people  In  these  areas. 

Equally  Important  Is  HUD's  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  water  and  sewer  facilities 
as  part  of  comprehensive  area  planning.  With 
such  comprehensive  planning,  communities 
can  eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary  costs 
which  result  from  unplanned  and  haphazard 
construction:  and  avoid  dujjllcatlon  of  costs 
from  having  to  replace  Inadequately  planned 
facilities  nt  a  later  date. 

To  be  eligible,  communities  must  show  that 
their  projects  are  part  of  nreawlde  water  and 
sewer  planning,  and  that  this  Is  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming for  development  of  the  entire  area.  As 
Charles  M.  Haar,  HUD's  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Metropolitan  Development,  put  It,  "No 
community  can  afford  to  be  an  island  to 
Itself  .  .  .  By  coordinating  community  fa- 
cilities, local  governments  can  make  their 
scarce  revenue  dollars  go  further." 

Naturally,  with  such  a  popular  program, 
applications  come  In  at  a  rate  much  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  fund.  In  our  first  year, 
for  examjilc.  requests  for  assistance  ran  25 
times  the  money  available — $2.5  blUlon  re- 
quested—«10O  million  budgeted  I 

A  project  rating  system  was  developed  and, 
to  date.  HUD  had  said  "no"  to  some  1,900  ap- 
plications falling  to  pass  our  evaluation. 
Factors  taken  Into  consideration  are  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposed  project  Imple- 
ments nrea-wlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  proprammlng.  relative  urgency  of  need, 
economies  of  scale,  scope  of  benefits,  con- 
sistency with  the  Intent  of  the  law  creating 
the  program,  and  other  national  objectives. 

Incidentally,  Congress  Is  acting  favorably 
to  President  Johnson's  request  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  basic  sewer  and 
water  program  to  $166  million  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 


More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  HUD  pro- 
jects under  this  program  have  been  In  com- 
munltlee  under  60,000  population,  and  84 
per  cent  In  communities  tinder  10,000.  This 
Is  where  the  need  Is  most  urgent.  In  fiscal 
1966,  the  first  year  of  tbe  program,  out  of 
total  granta  of  $90  million,  $56  million  went 
to  communities  under  50,000,  and  $21  million 
to  communities  under  10,000  population. 

HUD  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  states  the 
reason  for  this:  "the  preservation  of  an  eco- 
nomic base  can  be  a  life  or  death  question 
to  a  smaller  city."  Secretary  Weaver  spoke 
about  the  small  town's  problems  before  Con- 
gress, to  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Small 
Business,  on  March  21,  1967. 

He  noted  that,  "when  a  new  major  activ- 
ity— industry,  highway  project,  or  defense  In- 
stallation— comes  to  a  small  city.  It  fre- 
quently creates  problems  that  the  smaller 
city  Is  unable  to  manage.  The  new  schools, 
sewer  and  water  provisions  or  extensions, 
streets,  sidewalks,  traffllc  equipment — which 
are  needed  to  accommodate  the  new  Influx — 
may  be  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  a  small 
city  to  provide.  Many  of  the  HUD  programs 
are  helping  small  towns  with  this  challenge." 

Hennepin,  111.,  is  a  good  example  of  a  small 
town  with  big  problems  that  HUD  is  helping 
solve.  Hennepin  received  a  water  &  sewer 
facilities  grant  of  $319,000  to  help  buUd  a 
new  public  sewerage  system  and  to  Improve 
and  expand  the  village  water  system.  The 
project  will  be  completed  by  fall  1967  at 
a  total  cost  of  $830,000.  CXaunty  Attorney 
Durley  Boyle  notes  that  "Without  HUD,  the 
area  would  have  been  In  terrtble  shape.  There 
was  no  sewer  system  at  all,  only  septic  tanks 
that  were  creating  health  hazards." 

Why  was  this  grant  so  Important  to  Henne- 
pin? Mayor  Frank  Blagl  explains:  "We 
couldn't  have  handled  Jones  &  Laughlln 
without  It."  Jones  &  Laughlln  Is  building  a 
large  new  steel  nUll  In  Hennepin.  With  the 
HUD  grant,  Hennepin  will  provide  Jones  & 
Laughlln  with  a  potable  water  system  and  a 
sewerage  system  for  the  new  mill."  When 
J  &  L  Is  at  Its  peak.  Mayor  Blagl  says,  "6,000 
people  will  be  employed  there  and  In  steel- 
related  Industries  which  we  expect  J  &  L's 
presence  to  brtng  to  the  area." 

Hennepin  demonstrates  how  a  region  can 
be  saved  by  building  a  core  population  area 
with  a  central  attraction. 

Previously,  Hennepin  bad  been  In  a  dying 
rural  area;  the  young  people  were  leaving. 
Now  the  population  Is  expected  to  grow  from 
300  to  2,500  with  a  total  of  8,000  In  the  sur- 
rounding smalltowns  of  LaSalle,  Peru,  Spring 
Valley,  Henry,  and  McMann. 

The  town  of  Trlana,  Ala.,  Is  148  years 
old,  has  250  residents,  no  running  water. 
Residents  have  had  to  buy  their  water  at  $1 
per  barrel  from  trucks  that  brought  It  from 
a  well  two  miles  away,  cuid  supplement  this 
by  rain  water  collected  by  primitive  roof 
drain  methods.  Mrs.  Madge  Barnes,  who  lives 
there,  said,  "We  know  we're  drinking  Impure 
water  but  we  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

HUD  could  and  did.  A  $26,000  water  and 
sewer  grant  and  a  $44,000  public  facility  loan 
were  awarded  to  help  construct  a  water  sys- 
tem for  Trlana.  When  completed.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  nation's  smallest  organized  water 
systems,  but  one  of  the  most  appreciated. 
Trlana  has  Its  second  Negro  maytn-,  Clyde 
Foster,  and  an  Integrated  town  council. 
Mayor  I\36ter  commends  HUD  for  "the  ex- 
emplary spirit  of  cooperation  shown." 

In  Martinez,  Calif.,  a  $732,000  water  & 
sewer  facilities  grant  will  help  the  region 
achieve  an  economy  of  scale  by  consolidating 
area  waste  disposal  and  thereby  preventing 
water-front  pollution.  The  $1.6-mUllon  sewer 
development  project  will  link  the  sewer  fa- 
cilities of  Martinez  and  Contra  Costa  County. 
Mayor  John  Costanza  says  that  the  project 
will  eliminate  sewerage  discharge  to  a  water- 
front area  being  developed  for  recreation, 
business  and  residential  use,  reduce  operat- 


ing cost,  and  Increase  sewerage  service  to  a 
17,000-acre  area. 

Economy  of  scale  Is  also  being  demon- 
strated In  Vancouver.  Wash.,  where  a  $796,625 
grant  is  aiding  In  the  construction  of  trunk 
sewers.  One  trunk,  the  Burnt  Bridge  Creek 
line,  will  Intercept  sewage  from  a  portion  of 
the  Hazel  Dell  Sewer  District. 

Klnloch,  Mo.,  a  Negro  community  of  6,500 
In  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  has  no 
sewerage  system.  In  January,  Klnloch  re- 
ceived a  $684,900  grant  from  HUD  to  build 
one.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  people  of 
Klnloch  are  at  poverty  level.  HUD's  Assistant 
Secretary  Haar  says,  "The  Klnloch  project 
will  stimulate  economic  growth  and  Indus- 
trial development  In  the  city,  creating  many 
job  opportunities.  ...  It  Is  also  expected  to 
generate  a  considerable  number  of  Jobs  for 
Klnloch  people  in  related  follow-up  work." 

Community  enterprise,  with  help  from 
HUD,  is  producing  a  significant  improvement 
In  the  quality  of  American  life.  Among  the 
areas  benefiting  are  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
a  $1.5-milllon  grant  for  a  water  development 
project  to  Increase  supply  to  the  Lower  Pio- 
neer Valley;  Mammoth  Lake,  Calif.,  where  a 
$225,000  grant  will  help  curb  pollution  of  the 
Los  Angeles  water  supply  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state;  Houston  with  a  $1 -million 
grant  for  facilities  In  an  all-Negro  section 
which  has  none;  Cedar  Lake,  Ind.,  where  a 
$974,000  grant  will  help  restore  Cedar  Lake 
for  recreational  use. 

HUD  wants  to  help  cities  to  help  them- 
selves. Assistant  Secretary  Haar  says,  "The 
Initiative  Is  still  with  the  local  area  to  de- 
velop Its  own  plan."  Haar  emphasizes  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  trying  to  Im- 
p>ose  its  will,  or  any  master  plan,  on  local 
governments. 

The  cities  are  warming  up  to  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  calls  "the  benefits  of  creative 
federalism."  HUD  Is  getting  fan  letters  from 
the  mayors,  but,  more  Important,  many 
American  conununltles  are  becoming  better 
places  to  live,  and  many  Americans  are  living 
better. 


DUMPING  OP  JAPANESE  WALL  TILE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  advised  me  yester- 
day that  a  significant  decision  has  been 
reached  following  an  Investigation  of 
charges  that  the  Japanese  tile  industry 
has  engaged  In  widespread  dumping  of 
wall  tile  In  violation  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  The  investigation  confirmed  that, 
in  a  majority  of  transactions  examined, 
the  Japanese  Industry,  which  operates 
as  a  giant  cartel,  had  Indeed  been  guilty 
of  dumping. 

Assurances  have  now  been  given  by 
the  Japanese  firms  that  they  will  not 
engage  In  dumping  In  the  future,  and 
the  Investigation  has  been  disposed  of 
on  the  basis  of  these  assurances.  For 
the  present,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to 
withhold  appraisement  of  all  wall  tile 
Imported  from  Japan. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  succeeded  In  bringing  to  a 
halt  these  widespread  dumping  activi- 
ties. Both  before  and  during  the  18- 
month  investigation,  the  injuries  In- 
flicted upon  VJB.  workers  and  tile  com- 
panies, most  of  which  are  small  business 
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flmis.  have  been  far  reaching  and 
devastating-  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Bureau  will  continue  its  vigi- 
lance and  that  the  Japanese  firms  will  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  any  future 
violations. 

I  have  expressed  my  view  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  responsible  Japanese 
firms  should  not  be  permitted  to  benefit 
in  any  measure  from  their  past  wrong- 
doing. It  seems  to  me  that  any  tile 
shipped  earlier  to  the  United  States  at 
dumping  prices,  which  still  remains  In 
warehouses  in  this  country  or  otherwise 
in  transit  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  commercial  channels  at  prices  be- 
low levels  currently  prevailing  In  the 
Japanese  home  market  The  public  Inter- 
est clearly  requires  that  dumping  in  this 
or  any  other  form  be  stopped  without 
exception. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  the  ap- 
propriate Japanese  ofQclals  will  take 
cognizance  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  by  Japanese  nation- 
als and  Institute  all  appropriate  steps  In 
Japan  to  assure  future  compliance  with 
the  Antidumping  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable statutes  of  the  United  States.  In 
particular,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  dumping  is  not  the  only  Im- 
proper activity  pursued  by  Japanese  tUe 
firms.  Indeed.  I  am  advised  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  currently  investi- 
gating other  unlawful  practices  under 
the  Sherman  Act  and  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  Is  examining  still  further 
distribution  methods  under  section  332 
of  the  TarlfT  Act. 

The  U.S.  tile  industry  asks  only  that 
the  giant  Japanese  firms  and  trading 
cartels  compete  fairly  and  obey  our  laws 
when  they  come  to  our  market  This  con- 
dition has  not  prevailed  in  the  past.  I 
hope  that  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  will  comprise  a  first  step  toward 
restoration  of  normal  competitive  con- 
ditions. 

The  text  of  the  decision  follows : 
(Department  of   the  Treaaury    Ofllce  of   the 

SecretAry:  Antidumping— .\TS  643.3(bi| 
CcRAMic    Glazed    Wau.    Tile    Fb"->m    J*pan 

NoTtCK  or  Intent  to  Disco.vttnce  I.nvesti- 

CATXOK  AND  TO  MAKX  DETERMINATION   THAT 

Ko  Salbs  Exist  Below  Pais  Vall-e 

InXormatlon  was  received  on  December  9. 
1965.  that  ceramic  glazed  wall  tile  Imported 
from  Japan  was  being  sold  at  teas  than  fair 
value  within  the  meaning  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1931.  aa  amended  i  19  U  3  C  160  et 
aeq.).  Thli  information  was  the  subject  of 
an  "Antidumping  Proceeding  Notice"  which 
was  published  pursuant  to  section  I4  0idi. 
Custom*  Regulations  (19  CFR  14  6(di).  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  30,  1965. 
on  page  16372  thereof 

On  July  15,  1966,  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Customs  Issued  a  withholding  of  appraise- 
ment notice  with  respect  to  such  merchan- 
dise, which  was  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  dated  July   19,    1966. 

Purchase  price  was  found  to  be  lower  than 
adjusted  home  market  price  In  a  majority 
of  the  comparisons  made 

Promptly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
antidumping  Investigation,  price  revisions 
were  made  which  eliminated  the  likelihood 
of  sales  below  fair  value.  Assurances  were 
given  that,  regardless  of  the  determination 
of  this  case,  no  futtire  sales  to  the  United 
States  win  be  made  at  prices  which  could  be 
construed  as  being  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(a)  of  the 


Antidumping  Act.  1921,  as  amended  (19 
use  160(81)  There  appears  to  be  no  like- 
lihood of  a  resumption  of  prices  which  pre- 
vailed before  such  price  revision. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  It  appears  that 
there  are  not.  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  sales 
below  fair  value  of  ceramic  glazed  wall  tile 
from  Japan 

Unless  persuasive  evidence  or  argument  to 
the  contrary  Is  presented  within  30  days,  a 
determination  will  be  made  that  there  are 
not,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  sales  below 
fair  value 

Any  such  evidence  or  argument  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
t.>ms.  JlOO  K  Street.  N  W  .  Washington.  DC 
20226.  in  time  to  be  received  by  hLs  ofBce  not 
Liter  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion  of   this   notice  In   the  Federal   Register 

This  notice  Is  published  pvirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 147(b)(9)  of  the  Customs  Regulations 
(  19  CFR  14.7(b)  (9)  ). 

Trie  Davis, 
Asiiitant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  VER- 
SUS GOVERNMENT  SEIZURE  OF 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revue  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa^hin^^ton'' 

'lliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  FELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  railroad  .strike  legislation,  I  find  my- 
self on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  because 
I  am  opposed  both  to  Government  seiz- 
ure and,  likewl.se,  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. Meanwhile,  I  have  been  awaiting 
the  lons-promLsed  recommendation  of 
President  Johnson  for  a  peaceful  means 
of  settlement  of  all  nationwide  labor  dis- 
putes that  Involve  the  national  interest. 
Meanwhile,  too.  I  have  hoped  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  would  an'ree  on  a  com- 
promise plan  for  the  rallroad.s.  whereby 
any  arbitration  deci.slon  would  not  be 
final  at  least  without  cuiiKresslonal  ac- 
tion or  without  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

As  I  .see  the  parliamentary  situation 
It  bolls  down  to  this  The  House-Senate 
conference  has  failed  to  reach  an  acree- 
ment.  Now.  the  Senate  will  probably  pass 
a  bill  and  then  the  House  will  cither  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  Senate  version. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate  It  forecloses 
the  House  working  its  will.  The  leader- 
ship has  let  thus  i.ssue  drift,  and  now,  with 
a  strike  In  effect,  we  are  sittlnj?  on  a 
time  bomb,  .so  to  speak,  and  working  un- 
der pressure. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  Intend  to  lend  my 
support  to  unwl.se  remedial  action  if  I 
can  help  It.  I  will  wait  and  see  what  the 
Senate  does  later  today  But.  In  so  do- 
ing, again  I  call  on  the  President  to  make 
good  his  proml.se  and  .send  Congress  his 
long-awaited  recommendation  for  set- 
tlement of  all  nationwide  labor  di.sputes 
effecting  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 


THE     M-16     RIFLE     PROCUREMENT 
SCANDAL 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoi'.s  conscnL  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  strike  against  Colt 
Firearms,  Hartford,  Conn.,  sole  producer 
of  the  M-16  rifle,  today  officially  began 
cutting  Into  production  of  this  vitally 
needed  weapon  for  American  and  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Technically,  the  strike  against  Colt, 
which  began  at  12:01  am.,  July  1,  Is  al- 
ready more  than  2  weeks  old.  But  the 
union — In  an  apparent  effort  to  exert 
"strike"  pressure  without  Immediately 
threatening  the  war  effort — did  not  walk 
out  until  1  minute  after  Colt  had  closed 
down  Its  production  line  for  its  annual 
2-week  vacation. 

Production  of  M-16's,  all  destined  for 
Vietnam,  was  scheduled  to  resume  to- 
d.'iy — but  the  strike  continues.  So  the  war 
effort  Is  now,  officially,  suffering. 

This  latest  Incident  In  the  troubled 
history  of  the  M-16  strikes  me  just  short 
of  Incredible.  Here  we  are,  In  the  midst 
of  a  war  In  which  more  than  11,000 
American  men  have  been  killed  And  yet 
the  sole  producer  of  the  single,  most 
vitally  needed  weapon  for  combat^a 
weapon  seriously  In  short  supply  by  al- 
lied forces — Is  permitted  to  take  a  2-week 
vacation. 

This  sad.  unconscionable  action  exem- 
plifies the  halfway  measures  we  are  us- 
ing to  fight  this  war,  the  "ho  hum," 
"buslne.ss-as-usual"  attitude  still  dis- 
played by  much  of  our  Government  and 
many  of  our  people,  despite  the  sacrifices 
that  American  and  allied  troops  are  mak- 
ing In  Vietnam. 

Colt's  contract  now  calls  for  minimum 
production  of  25,000  rifies  a  month— al- 
though the  Army  Is  now  taking  every 
M-16  that  Colt  turns  out.  which  runs  up 
to  27,.')00  a  month. 

It  Is  true  that  Colt  was  to  accumu- 
late a  sufficient  backlog  In  prior  months 
so  that  Its  2-week  vacation  would  not 
Interrupt  the  25.000-a-month  delivery 
rate. 

But  such  a  "Justification"  for  this 
2-week  vacation  In  time  of  war  is  total- 
ly without  merit,  for  two  reasons: 

As  I  will  detail  further  below,  produc- 
tion from  Colts  already  overstrained  fa- 
cilities has  not  been  and  Is  not  now  suf- 
llcK  nt  to  meet  all  demands  by  U.S.  and 
allied  troops  In  Vietnam — so  every  2 
we(  ks'  worth  of  production,  every  one 
of  the  10.000  to  12,000  gims  that  might 
have  been  produced  In  that  time  Is  badly 
needed. 

More  Important,  the  Army  has  only 
recently  started  Incoriwratlng  into 
the  M-16  added  modifications  designed 
to  reduce  malfunctions  In  this  rapid-fire 
weapon.  That  includes  changing  the 
"buffer  group"  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Are 
somewhat,  and  chrome-plating  the  bore 
to  prolong  barrel  life  and  reduce  trouble- 
causing  corrosion. 

The  current  production  of  M-16's. 
then.  Is  hopefully  more  "Jam  resl.stant ' 
than  the  ones  now  In  the  field.  These,  U 
would  appear,  are  the  M-16's  we  should 
be  getting  to  Vietnam  at  top  speed,  possi- 
bly to  replace  earlier,  less  reliable  models 
now  in  the  hands  of  combat  troops. 
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But  what  happens  instead?  The  sole 
producer  goes  on  a  2-week  vacation.  And 
then  the  union  continues  to  interrupt 
production  with  a  strike. 

That  picture  appears  even  less  ex- 
cu.sable  against  this  added  background. 

Back  In  March,  when  I  protested  Colt's 
plans  to  sell  20,300  of  these  weapons  to 
the  neutralist  goveiTiment  of  Singapore, 
a  top  Colt  official  came  to  my  office  to 
as.sure  me  that  the  production  for  Singa- 
pore would  not  Interrupt  Colt's  25,000-a- 
nionth  commitment  to  the  Army. 

During  this  conversation,  the  Colt  of- 
ficial also  revealed  that  to  speed  up  de- 
livery of  the  guns  to  Singapore,  Colt  was 
planning  to  forego  its  u.sual  2-week  sum- 
mer vacation  so  that  entire  2-weeks' 
production  would  make  possible  the  Sing- 
apore dcllverj'. 

Later,  that  plan  apparently  was  dis- 
carded. But  Instead  of  devoting  that 
badly  needed  production  time  to  output 
for  U.S.  and  allied  troops  in  Vietnam, 
Colt  went  on  vacation. 

I  emphasize  that  this  production  was 
badly  needed,  because  It  has  now  been 
documented  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  25.000  to  27.500  guns  a  month, 
all  Colt  is  capable  of  turning  out.  is  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  Viet- 
nam, even  though  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  choose — for  face- 
saving  reasons — to  formally  acknowledge 
this  fact. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  shortage  of 
M-16's  in  Vietnam  should  consider  these 
facts: 

Our  75,000-man  Marine  contingent  Is 
only  now  getting  the  last  of  Its  M-16's. 
And  the  Marines  did  not  get  the  first 
of  their  M-16's  until  March,  although 
the  decision  that  they  should  have  the 
weapons  was  made  In  early  August  1966. 

The  hard-fighting.  45,000-man  South 
Korean  contingent  has  only  Just  now  re- 
ceived the  last  of  the  16.000  M-16's  It  has 
been  allotted — all  that  we  can  spare  at 
the  moment. 

Rear  echelon  American  troops — which 
are  the  bulk  of  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam — still  do  not  have  the  gun, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  this  guerrilla 
war,  there  Is  really  no  rear  echelon,  and 
every  fighting  man  may  find  himself 
under  attack  at  any  time.  In  any  place — 
and  In  need  of  an  improved  M-16. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  with  an  Army 
of  more  than  400,000  men,  are  now  re- 
ceiving some  12,000  M-16's. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  comments  last  week,  after  his 
return  from  Saigon,  spotlight  this 
shameful  situation.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  going 
to  have  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  war.  Before  he  left  Saigon,  earlier 
In  the  week,  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  to  utilize  better  existing  forces,  more 
South  Vietnamese  Army  units  would  now 
have  to  be  Integrated  into  combat  opera- 
tions. 

This  Is  a  laudable,  commonsense 
goal— letting  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
more  of  the  fighting  for  their  own  coim- 
try,  as  well  as  handling  the  vital  "pacifi- 
cation" program,  now  the  ARVN's  main 
mission. 

But  with  what  good  grace  can  we 
urge  more  South  Vietnamese  troops  to 


Join  American  units  in  combat  when  all 
that  we  give  them  to  fight  with,  for  the 
most  part,  are  outmoded  'World  War  II, 
M-I  rifles  and  carbines? 

Out  of  an  Army  of  more  than  400,000 
men,  we  can  give  them — so  far — only 
12,000  modem  rifles. 

And  yet  Mr.  McNamara  maintains 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  M-16's  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  situation  Is  particularly  inexcus- 
able when  It  Is  remembered  that  a  de- 
cision was  made  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  should  have  had  the  M-16 
as  far  back  as  1963.  That  fact  was  only 
recently  revealed  In  a  report  on  the  M-16 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee — a  real  eye-opening 
report  that  all  House  Members  who  feel 
a  responsibility  for  the  comse  of  the 
war  would  do  well  to  read. 

Why  is  it  that  we  still  have  only  one 
source  of  production  for  the  M-16?  And 
why  cannot  Colt  turn  out  more  weapons 
than  the  peak  of  27,500  a  month? 

It  was  not  until  June  30  of  this  year — 
Ironically,  the  same  day  as  the  Colt 
strike — that  the  Army  finally  bought 
manufacturing  rights  to  the  M-16  from 
Colt,  for  $4.5  million,  which  will  at  last 
make  possible  M-16  production  by  other 
manufacturers. 

What  took  so  long?  The  Army  has 
never — never — come  up  with  a  detailed 
explanation.  And  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  American  people,  are  entitled  to  have 
that  explanation. 

The  Army  first  started  procurement 
of  the  privately  developed  M-16  in  1963. 
And  It  did  so  then,  reluctantly,  only  un- 
der orders  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  'White  House,  as  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  report  also  reveals. 
The  Army's  reluctance  to  buy  the  M-16 
was  based  on  Its  unwillingness  to  jeop- 
ardize production  of  the  M-14  rifle, 
which  went  through  a  long,  hectic,  uni- 
versally criticized  development  pei  lod  be- 
fore volume  production  finally  got  un- 
derway in  1960-61. 

So  in  1963,  when  the  first  100.000  M- 
16's  were  bought,  the  Army  said  there 
was  no  point  in  going  to  the  added  ex- 
pense of  acquiring  the  manufacturing 
rights  from  Colt  because  the  100,000  was 
to  be  a  "one-time-only"  buy — no  more 
of  the  guns  were  to  be  ordered. 

That  rationale  Is  debatable. 

But  there  simply  is  absolutely  no  room 
for  debate  on  the  Army's  inexcusable 
failure  to  acquire  later  those  manufac- 
turing rights  once  high  volume  procure- 
ment of  the  M-16  was  begun,  for  our 
forces  in  Vietnam,  in  December  1965. 

'Why  were  not  the  rights  acquired  then, 
and  a  second  source  set  up  at  that  time? 

The  Army  testified  before  the  select 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee.  In- 
vestigating the  M-16  procurement,  that 
the  Pentagon  received  an  "urgent"  re- 
quest for  M-16's  from  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland  on  Decemoer  6,  1965,  and 
awarded  the  contract  to  Colt  the  next 
day,  December  7, 1965. 

Although  It  was  not  officially  stated, 
the  Army  appeared  to  be  offering  that 
history  as  an  explanation  for  why  there 
purportedly  was  not  time,  at  that  point, 
to  negotiate  with  Colt  over  manufactur- 
ing rights. 


But  such  a  proposition,  if  It  Is  put 
forward  by  the  Army,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. 

First  of  all,  It  is  an  Insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  Congress  to  ask  us  to  believe 
that,  "out  of  the  blue,"  a  request  from 
General  Westmoreland  was  received  one 
day,  and  a  letter  contract  was  awarded 
the  next.  Military  procurement  on  major 
contracts  simply  does  not  operate  that 
way,  as  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows. 

Actually.  I  am  told,  General  West- 
moreland began  discussing  the  advisabil- 
ity of  procuring  more  M-16's.  for  use  In 
Vietnam,  as  far  back  as  August  of  1965. 
But  a  final  decision  on  his  request  was 
blocked  for  4  months  and  the  block  oc- 
curred at  a  level  higher  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Hov.ever.  even  if  this  lame  excuse  of 
insufficient  time  were  to  be  accepted,  as 
a  reason  for  not  acquiring  the  rights  and 
setting  up  a  second  source  In  December 
1965,  it  Is  no  explanation  for  why  that 
action  was  not  taken  later. 

That  December  1965  contract  was  for 
100,000  guns,  with  options  for  more.  By 
December  of  this  year,  more  than  400,000 
rifles  will  have  been  produced  under  that 
contract.  And  by  next  March,  when  pro- 
duction is  scheduled  for  completion  on 
the  last  of  the  M-16's  now  funded,  nearly 
500,000  will  have  been  turned  out. 

Why,  then,  was  not  that  December  1965 
contract  held  down  to  the  original  100,000 
rifles,  and  negotiations  begun  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  manufacturing  rights,  so  that 
a  second  source  could  have  been  set  up 
to  share  In  production  of  the  remaining 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  weapons? 

No  answer  has  ever  been  provided  to 
that  question.  Therefore,  while  the  Army 
had  three  producing  sources  of  the  M-14 
rifle  In  1961-63,  when  we  were  not  at  war, 
turning  out  guns  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
monthly,  we  continue  to  have  one  source 
for  the  M-16,  turning  out  a  mere  25,000 
to  27,500  a  month  while  we  are  in  an  ex- 
panding shooting  war  and  faced  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  these  weapons. 

If  that  Is  not  a  "scandal"  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  I  would  like  to  know  a 
better  definition. 

Furthermore,  the  Army  estimates  that 
It  will  not  be  ready  to  take  bids  to  set  up 
the  second  M-16  source  until  December 
1967  or  January  1968,  and  that  first  pro- 
duction from  that  second  source  will  not 
start  coming  In  imtll  1  year  from  that 
date — 18  months  from  now. 

Unfortunately,  this  Inexcusable  failure 
to  set  up  a  second  source  has  had  other 
effects  in  Vietnam. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  select  In- 
vestigating committee — and  others  as 
well — have  raised  the  possibility  that  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  jam- 
ming of  M-16's  experienced  by  the  ma- 
rines shortly  after  they  began  using  the 
gun  was  insufficient  training  on  this 
"hot"  new  gun — a  deficiency  caused  by 
the  lack  of  extra  guns  available  for  train- 
ing purposes. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
lack  of  competition  fostered  an  attitude 
of  complacency  toward  the  M-16  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Army  and  Colt,  so  that 
the  t>adly  needed  minor  modifications, 
designed  to  abate  the  jamming  problem, 
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were  not  Initiated  until  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  guns  had  £ilready  been 
turned  out  and  put  Into  the  hands  of 
combat  troops. 

Only  now  are  those  modifications  be- 
ing made.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if 
there  had  been  one  or  more  other 
sources  for  this  rifle,  vying  for  the  posi- 
tion of  prime  supplier,  the  competition 
to  turn  out  the  best  possible  weapon 
would  have  led  to  more,  earlier  modifi- 
cations. 

As  a  result.  American  lives  would 
have  been  saved — just  as  they  would 
have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  more 
M-16's  for  better  training. 

Furthermore,  marine  combat  officers. 
after  the  famous,  bloody  battles  of  Hills 
881  and  861.  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
without  the  high  firepower  from  the 
M-16's,  they  could  not  have  taken  the 
hills. 

How  many  other  objectives  could  they 
have  taken  quicker,  more  easily,  at  less 
cost  in  lives.  If  the  Marines  had  had  M- 
16's  sooner? 

How  many  lives  might  have  been  saved 
in  the  South  Korean  contingent  if  it  had 
received  the  M-16  sooner — as  its  com- 
manding general  had  been  begging  for 
months? 

How  many  South  Vietnamese  troops 
might  better  survive  In  the  vital,  hazard- 
ous pacification  program,  or  in  added 
combat  assignments.  If  they  were  armed 
with  M-16's,  to  counter  the  Increasing 
flow  of  Russian-designed  automatic 
weapons  Into  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the 
American  people  deserve  answers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  either  the  Pentagon, 
or  the  House  select  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  M-16  will  provide  those 
answers. 


CONGRESS  MUST  STAND  BEHIND 
OUR  FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in 
this  House  have — at  one  time  or  other — 
stood  on  a  battlefield. 

If  we  have  not  been  there  as  com- 
batants, we  have  at  least  been  there  as 
congressional  observers. 

We  have  seen  the  determination  of 
our  fighting  forces.  We  have  been  moved 
at  their  morale.  We  have  been  proud  of 
their  iM^very. 

If  there  is  any  message  we  have 
brought  to  our  men  at  war.  It  has  always 
been  that  as  Congressmen  we  would  see 
that  they  got  every  last  measure  of  sup- 
port th*t  they  require. 

Well,  today  Is  a  day  we  must  deliver 
on  that  promise. 

This  rail  strike — whatever  be  its  origin, 
or  however  tangled  be  its  issues — simply 
must  come  to  an  end. 

And  it  must  come  to  an  end  now. 

It  moBt  come  to  an  end  now  because 
It  is  choking,  disrupting,  and  simply  shut- 


ting down  our  supply  lines  to  the  battle- 
field in  Vietnam. 

Let  no  one  in  this  House  be  in  ajiy 
doubt  about  that. 

Rolling  stock  Ls  lying  idle,  crammed 
with  war  materiel. 

Ammunition,  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers — even  Polaris  missiles — to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
other  items,  are  stranded  at  countless 
yards  around  the  Nation,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  ships  that  are  waiting  for 
them. 

Let  us  not  waste  precious  time  arguing 
here  wiio  is  to  blame  for  this  situation. 

Wc  must  share  the  blame  if  \vc  do  not 
end  the  siiuation. 

The  American  people  want  leadership. 
The  American  people  want  decision.  The 
American  people  want  action.  We  must 
fulfill  our  responsibility. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  commitment  to 
our  fighting  forces.  That  commitment 
comes  first.  They  are  risking  their  lives 
for  this  Nation. 

Let  us  reflect  that  we  are  risking  their 
lives  if  we  do  not  take  action  to  end  this 
strike — and  to  end  it  today. 


THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81  >  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  REAP- 
PRAISAL OF  OUR  POLICIES  IN  THE 
FIGHTING  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SncES]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  necessity  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
policies  in  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tortuous 
progress  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  cre- 
ated misgivings  at  home,  even  among 
vigorous  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  The  high  casualty  lists 
and  the  apparent  standoff  in  the  fighting 
in  recent  weeks  require  a  reappraisal  of 
our  policies. 

To  me.  there  is  clearly  no  choice  but  to 
win.  However,  our  forces  are  following 
prescribed  ground  rules  which  limit  their 
effectivene-ss.  Presumably,  any  changes 
in  strategy  must  follow  these  same 
ground  rules.  Even  so,  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  areas  where  Improvements 
can  be  made.  First  Is  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  to 
lessen  the  pressure  on  American  forces. 
Next  Is  securing  and  pacifying  the  pro- 
ductive coastal  and  delta  regions  which 
still  are  In  Vietcong  hands.  Third  Is  to 
•top  fighting  over  the  same  ground  time 
after  time,  particularly  In  moimtalnous 
or  nonproductive  areas  which  have  little 
importance  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 


Fourth  is  to  place  greater  stress  upon  the 
development  and  use  of  new  weapons 
which  help  to  offset  enemy  numbers. 

Tlie  fighting  now  in  progress  is  bring- 
ing us  closer  and  closer  to  pitting  man 
against  man  in  jimgle  warfare,  with 
Americans  doing  most  of  the  fighting  for 
the  allied  side.  This  is  the  type  of  war 
which  can  go  on  for  years  with  an  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  men,  materiel,  and 
money.  The  American  public  will  not  put 
up  with  this  kind  of  war  through  an- 
other election. 

U.S.  military  strategists  have  warned 
time  and  time  again  against  involvement 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  The  friglitening 
aspects  of  a  war  of  attrition  In  jungle 
terrain  against  imlimited  manpower, 
halfway  around  the  world,  make  the  rea- 
sons obvious. 

The  difficulties  which  we  have  en- 
countered In  overcoming  Communist 
guerrillas  and  the  forces  of  small,  unim- 
portant North  Vietnam  makes  one  shud- 
der to  think  what  a  bigger  war  In  the 
area,  involving  other  powers,  would  be 
like.  The  administration  has  carefully 
sought  to  avoid  such  a  major  war.  And. 
as  a  resiilt.  has  been  criticized  for  its 
caution. 

In  the  main,  the  North  Vietname.'-.e  are 
operating  north  of  Saigon  and  south  of 
the  DMZ.  while  the  fighting  aroimd  Sai- 
gon and  In  the  Mekong  Delta  is  princi- 
pally by  the  Vietcong.  The  coastal  and 
delta  regions  are  where  the  bulk  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  lives.  There 
the  Vietcong  Infrastructure  is  elaborate, 
complete,  and  complex.  They  have  been 
working  to  gain  control  of  the  cotmtry- 
slde  for  20  years.  It  takes  time  to  root 
out  that  t3TJe  of  Influence.  Resupply  for 
the  guerrillas  is  no  problem.  They  are 
able  to  harvest  a  substantial  part  of 
each  rice  crop,  and  this  they  share  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  This  territory 
must  be  taken  and  held. 

The  increased  ntimber  of  casualties  iii 
recent  weeks  in  the  areas  south  of  the 
DMZ  point  to  enemy  buildup  and  ready 
availability  of  heavy  infantry  weapons- 
flame  throwers,  rocket  launchers,  and  a 
new  antitank  gun.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese regular  forces  there  are  first-class 
troops  and  they  have  been  fully  equipped 
with  modern  Russian  and  Chinese  weap- 
ons. Supply  routes  there  are  short.  As 
a  result,  the  marines  are  hard  pressed 
to  hold  their  own.  Army  forces  previous- 
ly assigned  to  the  Mekong  Delta  have 
been  rushed  northward  to  offset  the 
growing  threat  from  Commur^lst  forces 
moving  across  the  DMZ.  The  fighting  Is 
some  of  the  heaviest  of  the  war  and  the 
overall  picture  is  far  from  clear. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  stated  there 
is  no  stalemate  In  Vietnam.  Possibly  It 
could  be  described  more  accurately  as 
a  standoff.  Neither  situation  Is  accept- 
able. A  way  must  be  found  to  regain  the 
initiative  and  to  reduce  the  casualty  lists. 
A  number  of  possibilities  are  apparent. 
A  landing  behind  the  DMZ  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces 
and  block  the  entrances  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trial.  This,  however,  has  been  ruled 
out  because  of  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing Red  China  into  .he  conflict.  A  bar- 
rier of  cleared  ground  with  fortlflca- 
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tions  along  the  DMZ  itself  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  would  be  very  costly,  construc- 
tion would  be  long  drawn  out,  and  it  still 
would  not  deny  the  use  of  neutral  Laos 
as  an  avenue  of  supply  and  reinforce- 
ment. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
shortcut  to  victory. 

If  we  are  to  carry  on  the  type  of  flght- 
ing  we  now  are  doing  In  the  hope  that 
Hanoi  will  recognize  the  futility  of  pro- 
longing the  war,  there  must  be  a  better 
utilization  of  forces  and  a  clearer  deflni- 
tion  of  objectives.  North  Vietnam  ob- 
viously is  being  hurt  and  hurt  badly. 
Pressure  should  be  maintained  and  in- 
tensified through  bombing.  But  in  South 
Vietnam,  new  policies  may  be  In  order. 

It  Is  Inescapable  that  we  are  fighting 
over  the  same  ground  too  many  times. 
Too  many  lives  are  lost  in  capturing  the 
same  terrain  time  and  again  only  to 
give  up  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  indicative  of  stalemate 
and  we  cannot  afford  stalemate.  If  the 
ground  is  worth  flghting  for,  it  Is  worth 
holding.  If  we  do  not  have  the  man- 
power to  hold  It.  we  should  not  fight  for 
it  until  we  or  our  allies  have  the  strength 
to  stay. 

It  Is  dlflQcult  to  conceive  that  a  situ- 
ation exists  where  we  have  InsuflQclent 
forces  to  hold  territory  which  is  of  value 
to  the  allied  cause.  We  have  nearly  a 
half  million  of  our  own  forces  In  Viet- 
nam, The  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces  Is  even  greater.  There  are  nearly 
50,000  Korean  forces  and  a  scattering  of 
other  nationals.  The  fact  that  we  are 
not  holding  hard-won  territory  can  be 
Indicative  of  a  lack  of  effectiveness  in 
the  utilization  of  forces.  It  appears  In- 
escapable that  this  is  true  of  the  situa- 
tion with  many  of  the  ARVN  forces.  De- 
spite a  vigorous  U.S.  effort  to  train  and 
equip  effective  ARVN  forces,  they  have 
not  responded  In  an  effective  way.  In 
many  areas  they  have  failed  to  serve 
capably  even  as  pacification  forces. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  of  the  same 
blood  lines  as  the  North  Vietnamese.  Yet 
the  flghting  qualities  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  superb.  The  Vietcong  are  also 
effective.  This  means  that  something  is 
wrong  with  either  the  training  methods 
or  with  the  leadership  of  the  ARVN 
forces.  More  and  more  the  U.S.  forces 
are  having  to  fight  the  war  for  the  Viet- 
namese. We  must  find  a  way  to  more 
effectively  utilize  the  services  of  the  600,- 
000  trained  and  equipped  South  Viet- 
namese. It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
be  done  through  placing  ARVN  units  in 
the  line  side  by  side  with  American  units 
as  was  done  with  great  success  In  the 
Korean  war. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  called  for 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  This.  I  assume,  is  to  be 
construed  as  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  flghting  has  fallen  more  and  more 
on  American  shoulders.  Full  and  efficient 
utilization  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
might  well  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
additional  American  units. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Soviet  manu- 
factured surface-to-air  weapons  and  the 
Increasing  effectiveness  of  antiaircraft 
weapons  In  Communist  hands  Indicate  a 
need  for  changed  tactics  In  attacks  on 
North  Vietnamese  targets.  Losses  of  U.S. 
pilots  and  aircraft  are  mounting. 


Witnesses  at  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearings  have  stated  there  is  a  need 
for  more  naval  gunfire  support.  This  is 
obtainable.  We  have  in  inventory  the 
Pershing  missile  which  is  now  deployed 
in  Germany.  When  equipped  with  con- 
ventional warheads,  the  weapon  may 
have  a  useful  capability  In  Vietnam.  A 
new  surface-to-surface  weapon,  the 
Lance  missile,  is  soon  to  be  in  inventory. 
Substitution  of  these  and  other  weapons 
would  bring  many  North  Vietnamese  tar- 
gets within  range  of  attack  without  un- 
necessary risk  of  pilots  and  planes.  Other 
weapons  are  being  tested  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  offset  enemy  numbers. 
There  has  not  been  enough  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  use  of  this  type  of 
capability. 

Winning  territory  is  very  essential. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  fully  deny  the 
enemy  a  base  of  operations.  But  winning 
territory  is  only  half  the  battle.  The  job 
of  pacification  obviously  is  not  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  In  Vietnam  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  the  job  of  paci- 
fication out  of  civilian  hands  and  entrust 
it  to  the  military.  We  must  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  VS.  forces  can  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  or  at  least 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  fighting  and  the  deaths 
will  all  have  been  in  vain  unless  the  peo- 
ple themselves  want  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  The  importance  of  rally- 
ing the  people  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment's ^de  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
effort  to  defeat  the  Communist  forces, 
and  this  is  understandable.  However,  the 
bulk  of  the  populace  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Government  forces.  By  whatever 
me£ins  is  necessary,  the  work  of  pacifica- 
tion should  be  proceeding  full-scale  in 
those  areas  which  are  under  Government 
control. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Pursuant  to  the  order  heretofore 
granted,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  the  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  5 
o'clock  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  8«rees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  81)  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employees." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 


81)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees,"  with  timend- 
ments  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  169] 


Anderson. 

Pino 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Term. 

Ford, 

O'Konskl 

Ayres 

WUliam  D. 

Passman 

Bell 

GaUagher 

Puclnskl 

Brlnkley 

Gardner 

Rarlck 

Burton.  Calif. 

Gray 

Resnlck 

Burton,  Utah 

Hal  pern 

Robison 

Carey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rodlno 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Boudebush 

Celler 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Clausen, 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

DonH. 

King.  CaUf . 

St.  Onge 

Cleveland 

Kupferman 

Scheuer 

Conte 

McClure 

Steed 

Cowger 

McEwen 

Taft 

Cramer 

Miuer.  Calif. 

•WhaUey 

Daddarlo 

Minlsh 

Whltener 

Davis,  Wis. 

Moore 

Williams,  Miss 

Denney 

Morgan 

Zlon 

Edwards.  Calif 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  376 
Mfembers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings xmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
SHOP  CRAFT  DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoiise 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  July  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorhack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sending  this 
letter  to  you  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  review  of  the  meeting  we  had  yes- 
terday and  the  current  rail  strike  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  early  hours  of  Simday  morning, 
the  threat  of  a  railroad  strike  became  a 
grim  reality.  Affecting  first  the  West  and 
Midwest,  the  strike  has  now  spread 
throughout  the  entire  coimtry,  snarling 
our  lines  of  commerce  and  leaving  chaos 
and  confusion  In  its  wake. 

By  noon  today,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation informs  me  that  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  rail  lines  will  be 
down.  By  tonight,  the  stoppage  will  be 
total  and  rail  paralysis  will  be  complete. 

As  this  crisis  unfolded,  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  Transportation,  and  Labor, 
the  Attorney  General  and  I  met  yester- 
day afternoon  with  the  bipartisan  con- 
gressional leadership  and  the  chairman 
and    ranking    majority    and    minority 
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members  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees.  We  discussed  the  ac- 
tion that  must  be  taken  to  end  tJ-e  ruin- 
ous strike  and  to  re-solve  finally  the  un- 
derlying dispute. 

The  consequences  of  the  day-old 
strike — the  first  nationwide  railroad 
strike  In  over  20  years  and  only  the  sec- 
ond in  the  last  45  years -are  already  be- 
coming clear  to  every   American 

This  momliig.  hundrecis  of  thousands 
of  commuters  found  it  difQcaJt  or  impos- 
sible to  get  to  Uieir  jobs. 

Four  hundred  thousand  carload.s  of 
freight  have  already  been  strandtd 

Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables,  meats. 
and  other  perishable  foods  have  already 
been  halted. 

Mall  deliveries  of  paciiai;es  and  par- 
cels, magazines,  and  Jiewspapers.  kiave 
already    been   embariioed   by    the    Post 

Offtce. 

Secretary  McN.imar:i  has  rcpor^LHl  the 
strike  is  havln;;  "an  immediate  impact 
on  the  morement  of  ammunitinn  and 
heavy  e<iulpment  to  ports  of  embarka- 
tion for  Vietnam  .'X.mmun.tion  cars— a 
thousand  each  week -must  move  with- 
out Interruption  to  support  our  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam  " 

Every  minute  and  every  hour  the 
strike  continues  will  create  cver-increas- 
Ing  damage  to  our  economic  well-being 
and  America's  n.Ulonal  security. 

The  Nation  has  been  more  than 
patient. 

The  dispute  is  more  than  a  year  old. 
The  parties  have  atumpted  unsuccess- 
fully to  reach  agreement  among  them- 
selves. Three  labor  boards  have  worked 
diligently  and  skillfully  with  the  parties : 

The  National  Mediation  Board,  chaired 
by  Francis  O'Neill,  the  most  experienced 
member  of  the  Board. 

A  Railway  Labor  Act  Emert^cncy 
Board  beaded  by  David  Ginsburg.  a  dis- 
tinguished Washington  attorney,  with 
Frank  Duggan.  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  John  W. 
McConnell.  president  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  members. 

The  Special  Panel  appointed  by  the 
President,  chaired  by  Judge  Charles 
Fahy,  with  Dr.  John  Durilop  of  Harvard 
and  Dr.  George  Taylor  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  as  members. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  these  three 
Boards,  the  parties  to  this  dispute  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement.  In 
each  case,  the  union  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board.  Mk 

During  the  current  round  of  railroatk 
contract  negotiation,  over  500,000  union 
members — some  80  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try— have  settled  their  differences  with 
management  through  the  processes  of 
free  collective  bargaining  What  then 
can  we  say  of  thfs  shop  craft  dispute? 

We  are  witnessing,  in  this  strike,  a 
complete  breakdown  of  private  respon- 
sibility. 

No  man  and  no  institution  can  stand 
above  the  American  people  and  our  men 
in  uniform  defending  our  country 
around  the  world. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  public  In- 
terest must  be  paramount  over  private 
interests.  That  time  is  now. 

On  April  10,  with  all  the  legal  ma- 
chinery available  to  a  President  ex- 
hausted and  with  a  nationwide  strike  im- 


minent, I  asked  the  Concresa  to  extend 
the  no-stiike  period  in  this  case  for  20 
more  days  to  keep  the  parties  t.-iiking  in 
the  hope  tiiat  a  solution  could  be  found 
and  a  disastrous  strike  avoided 

On  April  28.  I  a«ain  asked  tlie  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  no-strike  p.rUKl,  this 
tim.e  for  47  more  days,  while  the  paities 
searched  for  a  solution. 

Congress  promptly  and  favorably  re- 
sponded to  both  of  tliese  requests. 

On  M.iy  4.  after  tiiree  Boards  had 
worked  with  the  parties  and  after  almost 
a  year  of  negotiation,  I  submitted  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  to  resolve 
this  protracted  dispute  fairly  and  finally. 
That  was  75  days  av;o.  This  recommen- 
dat.on  %as  shaped  by  the  most  experi- 
enced and  skilled  lab.ir  advisers  avail- 
able to  a  President  Wc  were  all  deter- 
mined to  treat  labor  and  management 
falily  The  recommendation  wa.s  drawn 
f,-om  the  procedures  and  experience  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  which  settled  hun- 
dreds of  labor  disputes.  It  \%as  desi;.;ned 
to  prjvide  a  just  settlement  for  the  w.)rk- 
inj;man  and  for  the  rallroad.s.  based  on 
the  record  made  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  administra- 
tions proposal,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  l'». 
while  the  House  struck  from  its  bill  that 
IX)rtion  which  would  injure  a  final  reso- 
luti.'jn  to  the  di.spute 

This  case  'Vi:i!^  mjved  slowly  throu;.7h 
summer  and  fall,  winter  and  spring— and 
still  another  summer— while  the  parties 
unsucce.ssfully  tried  to  reach  final  ai^ree- 
ment  Now  the  Nation  is  gripped  by  a 
crippling'  strike,  but  the  parties  are  no 
closer  to  a  solution  than  they  were  over 
a  year  ago. 

Simply  extending  the  no-strike  period 
Is  a  prescription  without  a  cure.  It  will 
only  postpone  the  day  of  settlement — al- 
ready postponed  for  more  than  a  year — 
for  in  90  day?  the  Nation  and  its  fl;'htincr 
men  will  be  faced  a^ain  with  the  prospect 
of  another  crippling  strike. 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  have  tried 
to  reach  agreement  and  failed.  Boards 
and  Panels  have  tried  and  failed.  Con- 
firessional  chalrmf^n  and  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
many  other  public  officials  have  tried  and 
failed.  We  are  faced  with  a  national 
crl.sis.  The  public  Interest  must  take 
precedence  over  private  interests.  The 
power  to  act  now  rests  with  the  Con- 
Eiress. 

As  a  prominent  lepislator  commented 
yesterday  "We  have  had  a  year  of  talk. 
it  is  time  for  action"  I  believe  the 
American  people  share  that  view. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  act  swiftly 
on  the  proposal  overwhelmingly  pa.ssed 
by  the  Senate  because  of  the  urgent  need 
to  end  the  work  stoppage  and  to  resolve 
finally  the  di.spute  in  the  Interests  of 
the  -security,  health  and  safety  of 
America. 

I  assure  you  if  the  Concrress  will 
promptly  and  finally  act.  I  will  Immedi- 
ately appoint  a  blue  ribbon  board — with 
understanding  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, but  subservient  to  neither  and 
I  feel  confident  this  dispute  can  be  re- 
solved with  dispatch  and  with  justice 
to  all. 

Sincerely. 

Lyhbon  B,  Johksom. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  81  — PROVID- 
ING FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD LABOR  DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Erikdel ! 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
jiint  resolution  'S  J.  Res.  81 1  to  provide 
tor  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  th.e  ccnfen  nee  report 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CoNFERFNCB    REPORT     (H.    REI'T     NO.    485 1 

T.'ie  commutoe  of  confercn-e  on  .he  d.s- 
iisrP'-li'g  lotcs  of  t!ie  two  Houses  on  itie 
a.Tie'.icJmmt  of  the  House  to  the  Joint  reso-' 
union  (SJ  Res  81)  to  pro\lde  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  dispute  between  cert.-jln 
cirr'.ers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
fcr''nrc.  have  been  unable  to  agree 

H.^BLEY  O    STAGCmS, 

Samvei,  N   PRirnri.. 

JllHN  D    DiNl-.ElL. 
J    J    PiCKlE. 

Daniel  J  Ro.van. 
Broc  K  Ad.\ms, 
William  L  Si'RtvcER. 
Samt'ET.  L  Dfvine. 
Glfnn  Cvnningham. 

Dan  KfYDENDALL. 

Managers  on   the  Part  of   the  House. 

Ralph  Yarborot'gh. 
Wayne  Morse. 
jENNi.NGS  Randolph, 
Claibi  RNE  Pell. 
Gavlord  Nelson. 
Robert  Kkn.nedy. 
Harrison    A.   Williams, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Winston  Proutt. 
Pavl  Fannin. 
Robert  P  Griefin. 
Managers  en   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  man.igers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.-'e 
nl  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
(if  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  t!.e 
House  to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  Ubor 
ds'pute  between  ertaln  c.irrler.s  by  r.illrond 
and  certain  of  their  employees,  report  that 
the  conferees  "have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Harlft  O  .Stacgers. 
S^Mrn.  N  Fr.rECEL. 
John   P.   Dingell, 

J     J     PiCKll. 
Da.niel  J.   RONAN. 
DR-  CK    .^DAMS, 

WuLLAM    L.   Springer. 
Samvel  L.  Devtne. 
Gi.EN.N  Cunningham, 

Dan      KfYKINDAIL, 

yanageri  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

July  17,  1967. 
ric^olved.  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  81)  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
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tain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employe«s",    with    amendments    as   follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  of  the  House  en- 
grocsed  amendment.  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  period  specified  In  section  6,  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  ef- 
fect and  shall  conUnue  In  effect  until  the 
parties  reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  Is 
not  reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1.  1967,  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
BoiU'd's  determination  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  resort  to 
either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived 
at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

"(b»  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determlna- 
Uon  by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necess:u-y  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  Board  for  clarifica- 
tion of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promplty 
Issue  a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

"(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurlsdlstlon  of  all  suits  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board." 

On  page  3,  line  8.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "5."  and  Insert:  "6.". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "hereby"  insert:  "reln- 
itated  and". 

MOTION    OrFERED    BT    MR.    rRIEDEL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

Mr.  Priedel  moves  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  Is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
time  required  for  making  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  come  out  of  our  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  have  already  yielded 
all  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
my  parliamentary  inquiry  on  my  own 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15  when  the  House  considered,  and 
passed.  House  Joint  Resolution  559  I 
stated  before  this  body  that  I  was  voting 
for  this  measure  reluctantly  because  I 
have  always  felt  that  labor  disputes 
should  be  resolved  by  the  process  of  free 
collective  bargaining.  I  repeat  that  state- 
ment today. 

When  I  managed  this  resolution  I  also 
stated  that  we  have  to  face  facts,  and 
the  fact  Is  that  In  this  dispute  free  col- 
lective bargaining  has  failed.  The  com- 
bined strike  and  lockout  of  the  railroad 


shop  craft  unions  has  resulted  In  a  tie- 
up  of  essential  service  which  will  have 
drastic  efTects  throughout  the  cotmtry. 
We  cannot  permit  this  strike  to  continue 
because  it  will  adversely  affect  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam  by  slowing  down  the  delivery 
of  materials  required  by  500,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

A  railroad  strike  also  affects  every  per- 
son in  this  coimtry.  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  rail  commuters  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  £und  Philadelphia  alone  must 
try  to  find  other  means  of  getting  to 
work.  Shipments  of  perishable  food  to 
many  cities  has  been  stopped  and  actual 
food  shortages  will  soon  occur.  The  coal 
mining  industry,  with  140,000  workers, 
must  stop  operations  and  many  other  in- 
dustries will  soon  have  to  close  down. 
Thousands  of  workers  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  will  be  laid  oft 
from  work. 

As  one  of  the  House  conferees  on  this 
legislation,  I  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  first  30-day  extension 
be  devoted  to  intensive  mediation  efforts 
by  a  special  five-man  Presidential  Panel, 
the  next  30  days  be  used  for  public  hear- 
ings and  findings  by  the  Panel,  and  the 
next  10  days  to  allow  the  two  sides  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  and  advise  Congress  of  their  de- 
cision. This  would  have  allowed  Con- 
gress 20  days  in  which  to  pass  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  avert  a  strike.  My 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees  but  the  Senate  conferees 
would  not  accept  this  solution.  Both  sides 
might  have  accepted  the  findings  of  a 
Presidential  Panel  and  we  would  not  now 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  voting  for 
so-called  compulsory  arbitration. 

Now  that  a  national  emergency  exists, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  the 
economy.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  present  combined  strike  and  lockout 
continue.  I  regret  that  labor  and  man- 
agement have  not  been  able  to  reach 
agreement  through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Now,  I  feel  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  pass  this  resolution  In 
the  best  Interest  of  all  our  citizens. 
Therefore,  I  am  reluctantly  supporting 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  AsAUsl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  controlling  the 
time  whether  I  may  also  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  will  state 
that  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  make  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  It  is  within  his 
time.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry  will  take 
up  the  time  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
be  sure  the  terms  of  debate  are  clear,  so 
I  make  this  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  time  of  the  debate  will 


be  1  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
of  time  there  wUl  be  no  motion  to  close 
debate  or  no  motion  for  the  previous 
question  that  would  open  the  bill  for 
debate  but  Instead  the  vote  to  allow 
amendment  will  occur  on  the  motion  to 
concur? 

The  second  question  Is,  if  the  motion 
to  concur  is  voted  down,  then  a  proposal 
or  a  vote  may  occur  upon  either  the  orig- 
inal House  version  or  an  amended  House 
version? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  at  the  end  of  conclusion  of  an  hour 
or  such  period  of  debate  within  an  hour, 
if  a  lesser  time  is  taken,  the  previous 
question  would  be  made  and  ordered.  If 
the  motion  to  concur  Is  not  accepted, 
then  any  germane  amendment  would  be 
in  order  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Gentleman  and  ladies,  my  colleagues, 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  recrimina- 
tion. I  simply  propose  on  behalf  of  the 
conferees  to  report  vei-y  briefly  what 
happened  in  the  conference  and  to  ac- 
cept any  questions  any  Members  may 
have  about  it,  and  thereafter  to  resume 
my  seat  and  to  answer  later  any  further 
inquiries. 

I  would  state,  first,  the  two  body's  ver- 
sions were  stated  and  then  both  were 
presented  to  the  other  side  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  conferees  both  rejected  the 
other  body's  proposal.  Second,  I  would 
state  that  both  proposals  will  stop  the 
strike  this  afternoon.  There  will  be  no 
proposal  offered  by  anybody — whether 
the  first  one  is  voted  or  the  second  one 
is  voted — that  would  allow  the  strike  to 
continue.  Third,  the  proposal  that  Is  be- 
fore us  now  is  the  original  Senate  pro- 
posal— in  other  words,  it  puts  section  5 
back  into  the  bill.  If  it  Is  voted  upon, 
then  we  will  have  what  has  been  termed 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  House  version  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  vote 
today  occurred  upon  the  original  Senate 
version,  and  It  also  occurred  upon  the 
so-called  Javits  amendment.  I  will  briefly 
outline  those. 

The  House  version  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  the  Senate.  We 
could  not  in  the  parliamentary  situation 
get  It  presented  to  them,  because  the 
conferees  on  the  Senate  side  would  never 
accept  the  House  proposal. 
The  proposals  are: 

First.  That  there  would  be  a  30-day 
hearing,  a  30-day  Board,  and  for  30  days 
Congress  would  have  the  right  to  put 
into  effect  whatever  they  wanted  after 
the  Board  reported. 

Second.  30-day  hearings,  30-day 
Board,  and  30  days  thereafter  in  which 
either  House  could  propose  the  legisla- 
tion to  go  Into  effect,  using  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  proceedings,  so  there 
would  be  a  special  motion  immediately 
coming  before  each  body  to  be  passed 
if  the  parties  did  not  accept  the  Board 
determination. 

Third.  The  next  proposal  was  30  days, 
30  days,  and  during  the  last  30  days  there 
would  be  the  right  of  both  Houses  to 
veto  the  proposal  of  the  Board. 

Members  will  notice  that  in  all  of  these 
proposals  there  Is  finality,  but  the  finality 
does  not  occur  at  the  point  of  the  Board's 
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determination.  It  would  occur  only  after 
another  action  by  Con«ress. 

The  next  proposal  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  PriedelI 
which  waa  to  reduce  the  time  to  20  days 
before  the  Board  on  hearings.  10  days  for 
the  parties  to  accept  or  reject,  and  20 
days  thereafter  for  Congress  to  act  Fol- 
lowing that,  it  was  proposed  there  be  20 
days  for  hearings.  10  days  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  the  parties,  and  20  days 
In  which  Congress  could  pass  a  specific 
bin  to  put  in  effect  the  Boards  determi- 
nation by  using  the  Reorganization  Act 
proceedings. 

I  would  point  out  the  reorganization 
proceedings  are  those  which  provide  any 
Member  can  move  the  matter  as  a  matter 
of  high  privilege  and  it  comes  immedi- 
ately before  each  body  under  rules  of 
limited  debate  which  provide  for  im- 
mediate action. 

Many  suggestions  were  proposed  and 
presented  by  the  House  conferees.  We 
made  one  after  another  after  another. 

The  next  proposal  was  that  at  the  end 
of  30  days  the  Board  would  meet,  there 
^would  be  30  days  of  Board  hearings,  and 
Che  Board  would  malce  a  determination. 
At"the  end  of  the  90-day  period  the 
President  would  have  the  option,  on  the 
91st  day.  If  the  parties  had  not  accepted 
the  Board's  determination,  either  to  put 
the  Board's  determination  into  effect,  or 
to  seize,  or  to  do  both  or  to  do  neither. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  final  proposal  which 
was  made  was  that  at  the  end  of  20  days 
of  hearings,  with  10  days  to  accept  or 
reject,  the  two  parties  would  have  the 
right  to  accept  arbitration  that  would  be 
binding,  but  they  would  have  to  volun- 
tarily accept  arbitration 

The  final  proposal  that  was  left  on  the 
table  was  20  days  of  hearings,  with  10 
days  to  accept  or  reject,  the  rlKht  to  al.so 
accept  arbitration  and  then  If  none  of 
these  things  occurred  In  the  final  20  days, 
the  Congress  could  put  Into  effect  the 
Board's  determination,  using  the  Re- 
organization Act  proceedings 

The  conference  then  broke  up  on  a 
motion  to  disagree 

In  the  Senate  today  there  was  pre- 
sented first  a  vote  on  the  proposal  of 
the  two  Houses  having  a  veto  of  the 
Board's  determination 

The  next  version  presented  was  to  re- 
instate the  original  Senate  version,  which 
is  to  put  section  5  back  Into  the  bill. 

That  is  what  is  now  before  the  House 

None  of  the  House  proposals  that  were 
made  In  the  conference  appeared  before 
the  Senate. 

I  iiave  nothing  further  to  say  on  these 
proposals.  I  hope  I  have  explained  them. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions any  Member  may  have  I  hope,  for 
the  members  of  the  conference,  I  have 
legitimately  presented  their  position. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Does  the 
gentleman  now  In  the  well  share  my  feel- 
ing that  we  are  approaching  this  matter 
today  on  a  somewhat  unusual  basis? 


I  wonder,  considering  the  fact  that  it 
was  reported  that  no  less  than  25  votes 
were  taken  in  the  conference  committee, 
why  it  was  the  conference  committee  or 
the  House  conferees  never  came  back  and 
reported  that  fact  to  the  House,  so  that 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  I  make 
that  point  because  I  was  In  the  other 
body  today  and  I  heard  the  point  that 
was  made  that  no  rollcall  was  ever  had  in 
the  House  Becau.se  we  failed  to  stand  up 
and  be  recorded  on  the  House  proposition 
it  was  felt  that  we  did  not  mean  what  we 
said. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr  ADAMS  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman if  I  had  time  I  hope  I  will  have 
an  opportu.ilty  later 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Springer] 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve we  arc  now  at  a  point  where  a  de- 
cision has  to  be  made  yes  or  no  I  be- 
lieve there  arc  legitimate  and  powerful 
reasons  for  arriving  at  a  decision,  not  a 
debate,  but  a  decision. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  rails  were  not  in 
operation  yesterday. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  rails  are  not  In 
operation  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  by  this 
time  tomorrow  100  percent  of  the  rails 
will  not  be  in  operation. 

What  is  the  effect?  I  tried  to  examine 
It  for  the  largest  city  in  my  own  district. 

I  do  not  know  whether  other  Members 
have  done  so  or  not 

I  find  that  In  48  hours — there  will  be 
8,000  people  unemployed  as  a  result,  and 
by  96  hours  there  will  be  16.000  people  In 
my  largest  city,  with  barely  100.000  peo- 
ple The  16.000,  will  Include  those  in  se^'- 
eral  counties  .surrounding,  who  happen  to 
work  In  my  largest  city.  This  means  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  ver>'  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  in  four  out  of 

II  counties  in  my  district   will  not  be 
employed 

In  another  72  hours  this  means  that 
all  thinss  that  are  hauled  by  rail  will 
stop  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  Members 
in  thi.N  Hou.^e  who  do  not  have  sub.stantial 
factories  In  their  own  districts  which  do 
not  haul  by  rail.  The  result  of  it  is  that 
you  are  going  to  have  proportionately,  I 
think,  the  same  number  of  people  un- 
employed in  the  district  which  it  is  your 
honor  to  represent  that  I  have  in  the  dis- 
trict which  It  Is  my  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  It.  This  is  the  economic  aspect  of  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  lo  the 
second  factor  and  I  believe,  certainly, 
even  more  important  than  that  is  what 
will  happen  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  told  us  yesterday 
at  the  White  House  that  there  are  1,000 
carloads  of  ammunition  Involved.  He  said 
not  1,000  carloads  of  all  types  of  heavy 
equipment  destined  for  Vietnam,  but 
1,000  carloads  of  ammunition  going  to 
Vietnam  every  day. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  means  that  as  of  this 
moment  there  are  or  there  will  be  this 
number  of  carloads  of  ammunition  origi- 
nating; on  the  east  coast,  on  the  west 
coai.t  or  on  the  south  coast  destined  for 


points  In  Vietnam  or.  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  are  being  delayed. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  are  in  the  situation  where  if  this  lapse 
of  transportation  continues  for  just  one 
more  day.  it  will  mean  3.000  carloads  of 
ammunition  which  will  not  be  shipped 
and  which  will  not  be  on  the  move  to 
Vietnam. 

Now,  there  is  a  second  factor  which  I 
feel  the  Secretary  of  Defense  raised  at 
the  White  House  conference  yesterday, 
and  that  is  the  psychological  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  have  there  been  men 
with  such  high  morale  as  those  Amer- 
icans which  we  now  have  serving  In  Viet- 
nam. Never  before  in  any  war  has  the 
morale  been  higher.  And,  based  upon  the 
independent  reports  that  I  can  obtain 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  feel  confident  that  this  Is  true. 

As  the  Secretary  so  ably  put  it.  it  is 
Impossible  to  explain  to  a  fighting  man 
who  Is  taking  a  chance  of  either  being 
.seriously  wounded  or  of  losing  his  life, 
that  we  back  in  these  United  States 
should  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  keep  or 
prevent  ammunition  from  reaching  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that 
that  1,000  carloads  of  supplies  is  not  go- 
ing to  reach  him  each  day,  but  it  Is  the 
fact  of  its  psychological  impact  upon  the 
individual  soldier  and  upon  the  situation 
and  upon  all  of  our  F>eople  in  the  fighting 
lines  in  Vietnam  and  their  Inability  to 
understand  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
country  and  how  we  could  allow  this  type 
of  -Situation  to  arise. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  the  congressional  situation  and  our 
part  in  this  crisis.  I  will  admit  that  we 
were  at  this  for  2  or  3  weeks  and,  sin- 
cerely, as  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  this 
House  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  de- 
bate upon  this  joint  resolution  t>efore,  the 
range  of  what  we  could  do  in  a  confer- 
ence was  extremely  narrow.  As  you  know, 
the  real  fight  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  it  was  in  the  other  body,  was 
over  the  question  of  whether  there  was 
going  to  be  finality,  and  whether  at  the 
end  of  the  expiration  of  90  days  we  were 
going  to  have  a  situation  of  finality.  In 
the  House,  you  chose  not  to  take  that 
route.  In  tlie  conference — and  there  were 
many  votes  held  upon  this  question- 
many  of  them  were  five  to  four  on  our 
side  and  many  of  them  were  six  to  five 
on  the  side  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  tell  you.  some  of  these  were 
very  close.  But  we  simply  were  not  able 
to  bridge  that  gap  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  back  to 
both  Houses  with  finality  or  not  with 
finality. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I  have 
reserved  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Friedel].  be  granted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sim- 
ply could  not  bridge  this  gap  between  fi- 
nality and  nonflnallty.  And,  because  ol 
this  narrow  range — and  I  have  never 
been  in  a  conference  before  where  there 
could  not  t)e  any  give  and  take;  where 
we  could  not  take  a  small  part  of  it  and 
where  the  other  laody  could  not  take  a 
small  part  of  it,  and  compromise  the 
question  and,  finally,  arrive  at  a  solution 
that  all  of  us  thought  would  prove  to  be 
in  the  public  interest.  However,  in  this 
Instance,  it  simply  could  not  be  done.  I 
believe  that  some  of  us  had  this  feeling 
when  this  joint  resolution  was  pending 
originally  before  us  some  weeks  ago,  that 
we  were  going  to  come  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
put  finality  into  the  joint  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  to  the  leg- 
islation which  brought  atxjut  this 
change.  The  President  has  assured  us 
that  he  would  appoint  to  this  Commis- 
sion people  who  would  be  fair  to  both 
parties. 

That  is  about  the  only  assurance  I  can 
give  you  that  when  the  Commission  does 
meet  that  it  will  lae  fair.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  President  is  going  to  ap- 
point that  kind  of  a  board.  If  he  appoints 
one  like  the  Fahy  Panel  or  one  like  the 
Ginsburg  Commission  it  will  be  a  highly 
qualified  group. 

But  in  all  events  there  will  be  30  days 
for  that  Commission  to  hear  evidence. 
They  will  then  have  30  days  In  which  to 
establish  an  award,  and  in  the  final  30 
days  the  parties  themselves  may,  if  they 
so  wish,  "ither  adopt  the  award,  or  they 
may  negotiate  to  finality  themselves,  in 
which  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
this  law  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Siieaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  concerning  the  situ- 
ation we  are  faced  with.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  not  a  theorj-.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  conference  committee — they  worked 
hard.  The  situation  was  not  precipitated 
by  them  or  anybody  in  either  branch  of 
the  Congress.  The  present  situation  that 
confronts  us  today  is  because  the  confer- 
ence committee  could  not  continue  their 
deliberations. 

Furthermore,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  exhaufted  all  of  his 
authority  under  the  law,  and  it  now 
rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  the  strike  continue  with  all  of  the 
disastrous  results  that  will  flow,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  our  country  but  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
resp.onsibility  of  Congress  calls  for  action 
today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  words.  I  believe  he  has  put  it  about 
a-s  simply  and  as  eloquently  as  anybody 
could. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  a  position  of 
having  said  "I  told  you  so,"  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  take  that  position  here.  I 
aid  have  a  feeling  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  House,  as  you  know,  less  than 


2  weeks  ago,  that  very  probably  it 
would  be  back  here.  Certainly  in  the 
conference  tlie  conferees  worked  hard 
enough.  I  can  say  both  the  conferees  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  conferees 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  same  In 
the  Senate,  worked  as  hard  as  anybody 
could,  of  course,  with  the  limitation  to 
the  solutions  that  could  have  been  pre- 
sented. We  had  at  least,  I  would  say, 
eight  or  a  dozen  solutions  offered,  none 
of  which  could  bridge  this  question  of 
finality. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  leg- 
islation to  enforce  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  Goverrmient  control  upon  the 
U.S.  railroads  and  their  employees. 

The  House  is  acting  on  only  one  pro- 
posal, without  possibility  of  change  or 
amendment  under  this  procedure.  The 
six  to  eight  major  proposals  of  the  House 
to  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  Pepper 
amendment  I  voted  for,  and  the  House 
adopted  overwhelmingly,  with  almost  no 
opposition,  have  all  been  discarded  and 
ignored.  There  is  not  even  the  suggestion 
of  any  substantial  compromise  between 
the  positions  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  do  not  mind  being  ignored.  But  when 
the  U.S.  Senate  refuses  to  yield  on  any 
point  of  any  procedure  and  does  not  even 
bother  to  Ignore  us  in  the  House,  I  think 
I  have  a  real  right  to  stand  up  and  object. 

Although  I  am  the  only  Republican 
speaking  on  the  House  floor  against  this 
bill  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
railroad  industry  today,  I  hope  and  ask 
others  to  join  on  the  final  Record  vote. 

This  is  a  historic  moment  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Do  not  let  them  take 
away  this  hard-earned  right  of  collective 
bargaining  of  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  present  proposal  places  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  setting 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  a  major 
basic  U.S.  industry.  This  completely 
destroys  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Furthermore  this  proposal 
changes  wages  without  changing  prices. 
This  is  poor  economics. 

If  the  U.S.  Congress  begins  to  write 
contract  provisions  in  the  basic  U.S.  rail- 
road industry,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
impose  contract  conditions  on  both  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  other  basic  in- 
dustries. The  next  will  require  such  ac- 
tion for  the  suppliers.  Then  Congress 
will  have  set  the  U.S.  Industrial  system 
so  far  off  that  Congress  will  be  making 
management  decisions  and  controlling 
the  entire  market  and  every  large  indus- 
try as  well. 

I  am  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an  area 
which  is  proud  of  its  strong  basic  indus- 
iry.  Our  industry  certainly  does  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  running  our 
plants,  setting  our  employees'  wages, 
making  our  decisions.  We  simply  do  not 
want  our  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures to  be  destroyed,  and  the  contract 
provisions  and  management  to  be  given 
to  us  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  not  stampede. 


Congress  must  not  be  stampeded  in  the 
pressures  of  the  moment  to  begin  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
every  contract,  and  every  wage  negotia- 
tion. Every  basic  UJS.  industry  can  be 
considered  essential  to  the  health,  de- 
fense, and  well-being  of  our  great  Nation. 
If  Congress  does  not  show  confidence  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  face  a  future  of  "crises" 
when  every  basic  industry  brings  its  con- 
tract problems  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  settle. 

The  railroad  employees  are  striking  to 
bring  their  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
up  to  the  level  already  operating  in  the 
other  basic  industries.  The  demands  are 
not  extravagant  beyond  collective  bar- 
gaining measures  and  Congress  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  proper  agency  to  handle 
collective  bargaining  procedures  on  be- 
half of  the  parties. 

One  hundred  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  435  Members  of  the  House 
should  not  act  as  collective  bargaining 
agents  as  this  introduces  politics  and 
logrolling  by  outside  political  forces. 

Should  the  postal  workers  and  U.S. 
Government  employees  and  the  railroad 
workers  be  held  back  from  progressing 
with  other  U.S.  workers  by  such  controls 
as  the  admirJstration's  3.2  percent  limit 
on  pay  raises,  and  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration? My  answer  Is  a  firm  "No." 

When  Congress  compels  the  railroad 
industry  and  railroad  employees  to  nego- 
tiate under  compulsory  arbitration.  Con- 
gress destroys  meaningful  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  throughout  the  basic 
railroad  industry.  Mark  my  words,  if 
Congress  takes  tills  action  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  now  in  the  basic  rail- 
road industry  and  sets  directly  or  indi- 
rectly contract  provisions,  there  will  be 
many  more  instances  in  the  future  when 
management  or  labor  will  prefer  Govern- 
ment action  rather  than  negotiations 
with  each  other.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  set  minimums,  and  set 
reasonable  procedures  of  fair  dealing  in 
industry,  labor,  management  and  con- 
sumer affairs;  but  Government  should 
not  set  the  terms  of  the  contracts  and 
agreements  by  legislation  which  in  effect 
destroys  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures. 

U.S.  industry  will  do  better  by  man- 
aging its  own  affairs.  The  simple  fact  is 
the  industry  knows  more  about  the  par- 
ticular Industry,  Its  operations  ani  pro- 
duction than  any  Government  bureau- 
crats do.  When  Congress  imposes  com- 
pulsoi-y  arbitration  and  sets  the  provi- 
sions of  contracts  in  any  industry,  both 
management  and  collective  bargaining 
are  thereby  set  aside,  and  the  employees 
are  forced  to  work  under  contract  pro- 
visions and  conditions  which  neither  they 
individually  nor  their  unions'  officers 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to.  What  kind 
of  new  system  for  U.S.  industry  is  this? 

In  times  of  national  emergency,  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  imposed  price  and 
wage  controls  to  prevent  inflation  and  to 
protect  the  economy  under  conditions  of 
scarcity.  I  am  now  opposed  to  the  impo- 
sition of  price  and  wage  controls  at  this 
time  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress by  imposing  controls  on  one  indus- 
try while  permitting  suppliers  and  all 
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other  X53.  Industries  to  be  free  from  such 
control  la  making  a  tragic  mistake.  Rail- 
road management  and  railroad  labor  will 
regret  the  day  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
Imposes  compulsory  arbitration  which 
will  retard  progress,  take  away  good 
management  decision  and  judgment, 
and  force  railroad  workers  to  work  under 
conditions  Imposed  upon  them  by  Gov- 
ernment edict  and  authority. 

What  will  happen  If  the  railroad  work- 
ers won't  work  without  a  contract  ob- 
tained   through    collective    bargaining? 
What  then? 

My  question  is  this:  What  are  the  eco- 
nomic differences  between  the  parties  In 
this  railroad  industrial  collective  bar- 
gaining dispute?  Second.  Did  the  House 
really  get  anything  out  of  the  conference 
committee?  It  appears  to  me  the  confer- 
ence report  is  all  just  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  and  just  one  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  correctly, 
the  best  I  can  answer  his  question  Is  that 
I  think  we  gave  full  discussion  to  every- 
thing involved  In  connection  with  this. 

and  I  do  not  believe 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
sounds  to  me  as  though  the  House  gave 
up  in  its  position  completely  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Why  does  the  House  abdicate  com- 
pletely to  the  Senate  Instead  of  insisting 
on  our  position,  or  at  least  compromising 
the  positions  without  Imposing  forced 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  that  we 
did  not  go  into  the  economic  things  be- 
cause that  was  not  before  us.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  were  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill,  and  the  attempt  was  to  re- 
solve the  differences,  and  that  was  all 
that  went  on  in  the  conference. 

We  could  not  discuss  the  question  of 
hours,  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  items 
that  Involved  the  skilled  work;  those  is- 
sues were  not  before  us.  The  simple  and 
only  question  before  us  was  whether  or 
not  we  were  going  to  enact  some  form  of 
this  legislation,  or  whether  we  were  not. 
It  was  Just  that  simple. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  situation  now  is  that  we  must 
either  take  what  the  other  l)ody  sent  the 
House,  or  nothing. 

I  would  like  to  say.  as  our  Speaker  said, 
and  as  the  gentleman  In  the  well.  Mr. 
SPRnrGBR,  has  said  that  the  whole  con- 
ference was  continuous  and  courteous, 
but  there  was  no  give. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  answer  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  there  was  no  give 
on  either  side,  may  I  say.  This  was  not 
a  case  of  the  House  having  to  accept 
what  they  did.  there  was  not  much  give, 
may  I  say,  in  my  opinion,  on  either  side, 
because  we  just  had  this  one  question  be- 
fore us  on  finality. 

All  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  hinged  around 
this  one  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
was  going  to  be  finality.  Some  of  them 
were  dressed  up  in  one  fashion.  Some  of 


them  were  dressed  up  In  another.  But 
that  Is  in  essence  what  we  were  faced 
with:  one  thing,  a  final  decision. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers!. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  your 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  to  you  on  the 
effect  of  this  strike  on  your  flesh  and 
blood  throughout  the  Far  East  and  other 
places  In  the  world  From  the  highest 
echelons  of  authority,  I  assure  you  that 
vital  cargoes  destined  for  your  fighting 
men  are  now  In  the  sprawling  yards  of 
this  Nation  standing  still  while  ships 
waiting  to  carr>-  these  vital  cargoes  of 
mllitar>'  materiel  and  other  vital  tilings 
necessary  for  your  fighting  men  are  now 
lying  idle  at  the  docks  of  this  country. 
Your  ships  cannot  be  filled  and  your 
railroads  are  not  moving.  Moreover,  the 
wives  of  those  fighting  men  on  Saturday 
night  had  to  get  off  trains  all  over  the 
country  because  they  were  not  moving. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  cannot  recriminate 
now.  We  cannot  deprecate  the  actions  of 
the  great  committees  who  represented 
us  in  conference.  This  is  no  day  to  cast 
stones.  We  are  faced  with  a  vital  ques- 
tion. Debate  Is  over — we  must  stop  this 
strike  now  in  the  Interest  of  our  Nation's 
security  and  Indeed  maybe  our  Nation's 
survival. 

We  have  heard  from  our  President.  He 
has  promised  to  convene  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Committee  to  mediate.  Let  us  take  him 
at  his  word. 

Your  responsibility  and  mine  is  clear. 
We  mu.st  act  now.  We  have  no  other  al- 
ternative. This  is  not  a  question  of  your 
feeling  or  of  mine  It  is  a  question  of  your 
responsibility.  The  Nation  Is  looking  at 
you.  The  Nation  is  looking  at  me.  We 
cannot  avoid  taking  action  any  longer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  and  the  time 
is  now. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.  KUYKENDALLl. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  6'2 
months  and  I  have  spent  slightly  over 
half  of  the  total  period  of  time  of  my 
entire  congressional  career  listening  to 
this  dispute. 

The  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer! 
mentioned  the  area  that  we  could  not 
agree  on.  May  I  point  out  briefly  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  areas  In  which 
we  do  agree. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of   the 
people  who  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee and  the  overwhelming  agreement  in 
committee  and  in  conference  has  agreed 
on  these  things: 
That  there  is  a  national  emergency; 
That  there  can  be  no  strike; 
That   there   should   be  some  sort  of 
legislation. 

They  agree  that  the  parties  themselves 
will  never  agree  and  they  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  Board  appointed. 

All  parties  in  this  conference  agreed 
that  the  parties  Involved  should  have  a 
period  of  time  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  accept  the  decision  of  this 
Board. 
The  parties  In  this  conference  agreed 


that  ultimately  after  deciding  whether 
or  not  they  should  accept  the  decision  of 
this  Board,  that  the  parties  should  In  the 
end  be  forced  to  go  back  to  work. 
Gentlemen,  what  is  the  difference? 
The  difference  here,  gentlemen.  Is  only 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  that  very 
distasteful  decision  now  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  wait  until  mid-October  to 
make  that  very  distasteful  decision. 
That  is  the  only  area  of  disagreement. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  early  May  when  we 
first  began  hearing  this  case,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  final  compulsion  in  this 
case,   regardless   ef   the   circumstances. 
Since  that  time  with  great  regret,  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

I  place  no  blame  on  single  parties.  I 
place  blame  on  both  parties. 

I  declare  no  partisanship  for  either 
management  or  labor. 

I  have  simply  and  regretfully  deter- 
mined that  the  interest  of  this  country, 
and  of  all  of  Its  people,  and  our  survival. 
come  before  the  economic  interests  of 
either  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  or 
the  people  who  work  on  the  railroads. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  accordingly. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  simply  want  to  say  I  support  action  to 

support  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

We  all  know  the  arguments  here.  We 

have  gone  over  them  very  thoroughly. 

The  House  committee  itself  has  rec- 
ommended basically  this  action.  But  the 
House  decided  not  to  take  that  action,  as 
you  may  recall. 

The  situation  now  is  brought  about  be- 
cause, as  has  been  said,  we  are  in  an 
emergency.  It  has  actually  occurred.  So 
the  decision  has  now  been  shifted  from 
the  parties  to  the  Nation.  It  is  now  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  take  the 
responsibility  and  make  the  decision  that 
the  national  interest  must  come  ahead  of 
all  other  considerations.  I  urge  concur- 
rence in  the  amendments  which  the  Sen- 
ate  has  attached  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  motion  to  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments  should  be 
voted  down,  would  then  a  motion  to  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  be  In 
order? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  could  be,  under  the 
rules,  any  germane  amendments.  Did 
the  gentleman  ask  specifically  as  to  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  a  motion  to  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments  were  made, 
in  case  the  motion  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  were  voted  down,  would 
it  be  In  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  could  be. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  some  of  the  labor  un- 
ions have  come  now  to  working  in  col- 
laboration with  those  who  all  along  have 
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been  trying  to  force  upon  this  Congress, 
particularly  upon  this  House,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  compulsory  arbitration  statute. 

Awhile  ago  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee stated  the  question  rather  fairly, 
I  believe.  The  question  Is  not  whether  a 
strike  Is  to  be  permitted,  for  the  House 
bill,  with  section  5  out  of  it.  provided 
that  a  strike  would  be  prohibited  for  90 
days.  All  the  Senate  had  to  do  was  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  and  a 
strike  by  this  legislation  would  have  been 
prohibited  for  90  days,  during  which  time 
the  Board  pi-ovided  for  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  mediating  for  30 
days  and  holding  public  hearings  for  30 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  60th  day, 
would  have  made  its  recommendations, 
which  for  an  additional  30  days  would 
have  been  before  the  President,  before 
the  parties,  before  the  Congress,  and  be- 
fore the  countrj'.  Had  the  stubbornness 
of  the  Senate  conferees  not  prevented, 
this  Board  in  the  last  30  days  could  have 
been  mediating  instead  of  nothing  being 
done. 

So  we  are  not  here  to  perpetuate  a 
strike.  I  am  willing  to  stay  here  all  this 
night.  But  if  we  accept  the  Senate 
amendments,  which  provide  nothing  but 
sending  us  back  section  5,  which  we 
conscientiously  struck  out,  we  shal!  have 
established  an  ad  hoc  procedure  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  which  will  haunt 
this  Congress  the  rest  of  the  years  ahead 
of  us. 

The  other  day  the  able  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  said  that 
he  wanted  to  know  when  the  administra- 
tion was  going  to  send  a  bill  down  here 
providing  for  a  permanent  method  of 
settling  these  controversies.  I  will  say  to 
the  able  gentleman  that  one  will  not  be 
sent  down.  There  will  be  no  need  to  send 
one.  because  with  the  establishment  of 
this  legislation,  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  we  will  in  two  Instances  have 
provided  an  ad  hoc  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion settlement  of  railroad  disputes,  and 
hereafter,  when  any  matter  affecting  the 
public  Interests,  whether  It  be  in  trans- 
portation, steel,  or  anything  else,  arises 
and  it  cannot  be  settled  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  executive 
department  cannot  settle  It  satisfactorily, 
It  w  ill  come  down  here  and  we  will  agahi 
be  faced  with  exactly  the  painful  alterna- 
tive that  we  face  here  this  evening  of 
either  countenancing  a  strike  before  the 
country  or  voting  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

This  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  take  this  step  unless  it  is 
Inevitably  in  the  public  interest  that  we 
do  it.  and  it  is  not  If  we  can  convince 
the  other  body  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  do  not  now  want  to  accept 
that  painful  alternative,  at  least  with- 
out one  more  try.  That  is  all  we  have 
asked. 

The  Senator  has  never  given  us  the 
courtesy  of  a  vote.  I  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
other  side  plead  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon : 

Let  us  vote  on  the  House  amendment.  Let 
us  vote  on  my  motion  to  concur  In  the  House 
amendment. 

He    refused    and    offered    his    own 


amendment  to  send  us  back  section  5,  as 
if  we  had  never  voted  upon  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  point  is  this — and  the  gen- 
tleman is  so  right:  The  President  said 
18  months  ago  that  he  would  send  us  a 
bill,  not  on  specific  things,  but  on  gen- 
eral things.  Then  when  this  came  up,  the 
promise  was  renewed  again,  and  the 
President  said  he  would  send  us  tliat 
general  bill.  We  in  this  House  backed 
him  completely.  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  "What  did  we  in  the  House 
get  out  of  this?"  We  were  trampled  on 
and  we  were  being  ignored. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  miiTbis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  say- 
ing this :  If  we  had  a  record  vote  in  this 
Chamber  today  against  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate, 
that  the  House  conferees,  thus  equipped 
with  that,  then  could  go  back  and  assure 
the  Senate,  the  other  body,  that  what  we 
did  on  the  15th  of  June  we  meant. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  would  not  go  to  the 
conferees,  it  would  go  right  back  to  the 
other  body.  All  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  recede  from  their  amendment 
and  concur  in  our  amendment,  and  the 
bill  could  be  in  the  White  House  In  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  in  the 
last  3  months  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  request  for  a 
postponement  of  the  threatened  railroad 
strike.  We  have  given  the  parties  a 
chance  to  adjust  their  differences  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Regrettably,  these  postponements  have 
not  proved  fruitful.  And  now  this  Nation 
Is  In  the  midst  of  a  railroad  strike  that 
will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  its  econ- 
omy, its  health,  and  its  military  security. 

I  am  most  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  serious  consequences  of  an  in- 
terruption of  rail  service  on  our  defense 
production  and  on  our  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  need  remind  no 
Member  of  the  magnitude  of  our  present 
defense  needs. 

The  railroad  strike  threatens  to  dis- 
rupt our  defense  efforts  from  the  ports 
where  supplies  are  loaded  for  our  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  to  the  small  plant  which 
makes  a  small  but  vital  component  of  a 
strategic  missile.  This  is  intolerable  and 
must  not  occur. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight 
shipped  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  moved  by  the  Nation's  railroads.  This 
week  alone  900  carloads  of  ammunition 
for  Vietnam  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
dockslde  for  shipment  overseas.  Every 
day  about  625  carloads  of  defense  prod- 
ucts are  moved  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 

It  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
providing  alternate  means  of  transpor- 
tation, for  there  are  many  defense  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  shipped  only  by  rail. 


Shipments  of  essential  raw  materials, 
such  as  sulfuric  acid,  a  basic  Ingredient 
for  ammunition,  and  heavy  military 
equipment,  such  as  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  used  in  Vietnam,  de- 
pend entirely  on  rail  transportation. 

The  availability  of  countless  additional 
products  essential  for  our  national  se- 
curity-depends upon  uninterrupted  rail 
service.  The  Impact  of  a  railroad  strike 
on  defense  production  will  be  drastic  be- 
cause the  need  for  military  equipment 
and  supplies  reaches  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  We  cannot  permit  this  strike  to 
continue. 

I  vividly  remember  the  stirring  address 
by  the  commander  of  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland,  and  his 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Congress 
for,  in  his  words,  "the  unprecedented 
material  support"  which  the  Congress 
has  provided.  I  don't  think  the  Congress 
wants  to  end  that  support  today.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  General  West- 
moreland and  his  valiant  men  In  Viet- 
nam to  continue  this  support  by  restor- 
ing full  and  uninterrupted  rail  service. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  t^o  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  days  a?o 
many  well-intentioned  Members  of  this 
House  wanted  to  and  voted  to  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning,  hoping  that  some 
fairy  would  come  along  and  help  us  or 
that  the  parties  would  agree.  That  situa- 
tion has  changed.  We  have  a  strike  on 
our  hands  now,  and,  as  the  President 
said,  it  Is  a  matter  of  grim  reality  and 
we  have  to  do  something  about  It. 

I  want  to  say  that  your  conferees — and 
I  was  one  of  them — worked  as  hard  and 
worked  as  regularly  and  worked  as  con- 
sistently as  we  could.  There  were  21  roll- 
call  votes  on  one  amendment  or  the 
other.  The  Senate  had  about  eight.  But 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  just  balancing  one 
against  the  other,  although  often  one 
motion  was  made  and  the  other  side 
voted  it  up  or  down.  Some  of  the  mo- 
tions had  great  substance,  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  were  not  that  Involved. 

Some  of  them  did  not  have  any  final- 
ity— and,  of  course,  the  Members  can  see 
why  there  would  not  be  agreement. 

Some  of  them  had  seizure,  and  obvi- 
ously that  would  be  the  subject  of  a 
point  of  order,  because  it  was  beyond  the 
points  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses. 

It  Is  not  unfair,  and  It  Is  somewhat 
unseemly,  for  some  one  Member  to  say 
the  House  has  been  trampled  on.  The 
House  stood  for  Its  position  and  the  Sen- 
ate stood  for  Its  position.  There  was  just 
as  much  give  and  take  on  both  sides — 
there  was  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other. 

To  say  we  could  come  rimnlng  back 
and  tell  the  House  that  we  could  not 
agree,  and  let  the  House  vote,  just  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Nobody  had  much  doubt  about  what 
was  going  on.  If  he  wanted  to  know,  he 
could  have  asked  and  found  out,  and 
that  was  no  big  problem.  But  it  does  no 
good  to  make  an  accusation  about  who  Is 
at  fault.  It  is  not  a  matter  whether  one  is 
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for  or  against  labor  or  for  or  against 
management. 

I  cannot  really  answer  why  we  have  a 
strike  today.  I  have  my  personal  opinion, 
but  we  have  kept  personalities  out  of  it. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Each  of  us,  though,  Is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion. 

I  do  say.  though,  that  the  i.'j.'iuc  before 
us  now  is  one  which  affects  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  the  public  Interest 
that  we  do  something  about  this  railroad 
strike. 

I  would  say  In  conclusion,  this  is  not 
something  we  are  all  jumping  up  and 
down  and  clicking  our  heels  about  in 
joy,  because  we  regret  we  are  faced  with 
it.  There  are  no  happy  warriors  here 
today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  really  is  no  one  to  whom  we  can 
point  our  finger,  to  blame  one  person  or 
to  criticize.  The  mattrr  simply  is  that 
the  parties  will  not  agree.  For  over  a 
year  they  have  not  agreed. 

We  can  engage  in  wishful  thinking, 
but  when  the  parties  will  not  agree,  and 
we  have  given  them  cver>'  opportunity  in 
the  world,  somebody  has  to  make  a  deci- 
sion when  it  affects  the  national  Inter- 
est. That  Is  the  situation  facing  us  today. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  >ield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
House  will  concur  In  this  matter.  We 
must  remember  that  It  was  the  Senate 
bill  which  was  considered  in  the  confer- 
ence. It  went  back  to  the  Senate.  This  is 
just  the  vehicle.  It  is  about  the  only  way 
we  can  get  to  a  vote.  I  hope  the  House 
will  concur. 

Let  us  be  done  with  this,  and  meet  our 
responsibility. 

The  most  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
look  to  the  future.  We  have  reached  the 
point  In  our  history  that  we  cannot  have 
a  strike  In  national  transportation.  In 
those  matters  which  affect  the  rails  and 
the  trains.  We  must  find  some  other  an- 
swer, other  than  our  present  laws,  in 
dealing  with  these  work  stoppages. 

I  say  thla  Is  the  only  way  we  have  to 
protect  and  preserve  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  am  Just  as  sincere  as  I  can  be  in 
saying  we  do  need  to  have  other  per- 
manent legislation. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  been 
saying,  "Why  have  we  not  considered 
permanent  legislation?"  and  who,  have 
been  very,  very  timid  in  advocating  any 
position,  I  hope  will  have  time  and  will 
join  us  In  finding  some  kind  of  a  course 
to  correct  our  laws,  to  help  us  preserve 
and  protect  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  Dia^T.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears  to 
me  that  not  only  do  the  railroads  and 
the  laborers  get  Into  stubborn  positions, 
but  also,  from  what  I  hear  today,  we 
need  some  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  takes  a  position  and  stands 
pat.  The  House  takes  a  position  and 
stands  pat.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  vote  on 
one  position,  and  that  is  the  Senate  po- 
sition. 


Two  questions  I  ask  all  Members  at 
this  point. 

Can  any  Member  at  this  point  say 
which  industry  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. In  the  great  economic  complex  of 
production,  would  not  be  a  national 
emergency?  Are  we  not  indeed  voting 
for  compuLsory  arbitration  for  the  auto- 
mobile workers  within  30  days  or  60  days, 
and  for  the  rubber  workers  unless  they 
go  back  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  for 
the  steel  workers  if  they  should  call  a 
strike? 

If  we  do  that,  it  should  be  done  in 
good  conscience  and  not  under  the  guise 
that  this  is  only  for  transportation. 

Again,  if  they  do  not  go  to  work,  who 
Will  make  them  go  to  work? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr   Mossl. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  not  dealing 
only  witli  a  strike  We  are  dealing  as  well 
with  a  series  of  lockouts. 

The  Issue  here  is  not  cau.scd  by  one 
side  but  by  two  and  yet  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  otiier  body  would  apply 
pressure  only  to  one  side 

As  to  those  who  try  to  bring  into  this 
very  discomforting  i.s.sue  the  question  of 
the  defense  of  this  Nation,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  men  and  women  who  work 
in  the  railroad  industry  have  sons  and 
brotiiers  and  fathers  in  the  war  Just  as 
mucli  as  any  other  group  In  this  Nation. 
and  they  have  committed  themselves  to 
move  any  essential  cargo. 

They  were  available  for  conferences 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  those  conferences  were  not 
held  In  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  word. 
There  was  no  effort  made  to  define  the 
type  of  cargo  which  siiould  continue  to 
move  regardless  of  a  strike  or  lockout 
condition  which  might  prevail. 

So  to  place  upon  these  people  who  have 
not  been  permitted  to  have  collective 
bargaining  work  since  1924  the  onus  of 
blocking  the  war  effort  of  this  Nation  Is 
a  grossly  unfair  act. 

We  have  here  the  same  principle  we 
had  when  we  last  debated  the  Issue.  If 
the  House  was  right  then — and  I  believe 
it  was — we  should  reject  tlie  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  and 
send  the  matter  beck  to  the  other  body 
and  let  them  know  that  at  least  some- 
where there  Is  a  middle  ground  and  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  permit  them  to  dic- 
tate our  last  course  of  action. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DincellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  the  question  here  is  one  of 
finality  or  lack  of  finality. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  to  my 
colleagues  two  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body  which  we  are  asked  to  swallow- 
today,  whole,  without  chewing  but  which 
do  not  provide  for  finality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1963  we  started  out  on 
a  similar  problem  and  proposal.  We  were 
told  that  it  would  solve  the  Issue.  The 
answer  Is  that  the  Issue  has  not  been 
solved,  and  we  can  expect  that  this  Issue 
is  going  to  be  shortly  placed  back  before 


us  and  the  issue  supposedly  solved  by 
th^t  legislation,  will  be  before  this  Con- 
gress again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  that  in  2 
years  the  Issue  under  the  Senate  bill — 
the  question  of  pay— will  be  placed  back 
before  this  Congress  and  that  there  will 
be  no  finality.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
activities  and  the  position  taken  by  one 
of  the  conferees  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  met  on 
June  26.  27.  May  11.  12.  13.  and  17  and 
we  have  had  some  differing  reports  as  to 
the  number  of  roUcalls  which  were  had 
during  those  conferences.  However,  the 
clerk  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  called  the  roll  no  less  than  15 
times  and  I  counted  at  least  ei:-;ht  differ- 
ent proposals  which  were  offered  by  your 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Hou^e  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  achieve  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  a  compromi.se  between  the  t .'.  o 
bodies.  I  will  tell  you.  however,  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
never  budged  from  the  Senate  version 
but  Instead  offered  to  us  only  nonsensical 
and  pusillanimous  language  such  as  Is 
contained  in  the  proposal  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  this  body  to  know 
that  your  conferees  went  to  the  Senate 
and  we  sought  to  achieve  a  compromise 
of  the  issue  between  the  two  bodies.  We 
offered  to  accept  the  so-called  finality 
of  the  Senate,  by  agreement  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and. 
therefore.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  joined  together.  If  we  could  only 
have  some  other  language  adopted  which 
would  afford  us  an  option  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  fair  and  evenhanded 
pressure  against  both  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  It  very 
clear  as  to  the  position  of  and  the  efforts 
made  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body — and  I 
think  he  had  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body  pretty  well  terrorized— 
with  reference  to  achieving  the  heading 
off  of  the  strike.  However,  the  gentle- 
man's plan  w£is  to  achieve  something  far 
different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  had  not  sat  at  the 
table  for  more  than  15  minutes  before 
an  amendment  had  been  placed  upon  the 
table  to  the  effect  that  the  two  bodies 
were  In  irreconcilable  dispute  and  that 
the  conferees  should  report  this  fact  to 
their  respective  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  worked  together  to 
achieve  some  understanding  and  some 
meaningful  dialog  with  the  other  body. 
I  regret  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  all  we  achieved  was  bull- 
headednesfi  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body. 

Now.  let  me  go  further.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  question  here  is  not  a 
strike  or  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Whether  a  strike  now  goes  on— and  I 
am  as  critical  as  any  Member  of  this 
body  over  the  unwisdom  and  foolishness 
and  arbitrariness  and  capriclousness  of 
those  who  have  brought  about  this  work 
stoppage  at  this  time — and  I  would  point 
out  that  I  have  warned  labor  of  the  dan- 
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gerous  possibilities  that  they  would  set 
loose  through  a  proposiiion  of  this 
kind — but  the  question  here  is  between 
further  discussion  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  between  upholding  the 
decision  of  these  conferees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — who  have  voted  by 
a  very  heavy  vote  to  achieve  the  position 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  disgracefully 
retreat   from. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  you,  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  have 
placed  this  body  and  your  conferees — 
and  you,  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leacues — in  an  awkward  position  of  hav- 
ing to  swallow  whole  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, or  to  continue  a  strike. 

But  I  say  this  Is  not  It.  We  can  reject 
the  motion  to  concur  in  the  language  of 
the  Senate,  and  we  can  go  back  to  con- 
ference, or  we  can  offer  language  of  our 
own,  or  we  can  offer  the  so-called  Pepper 
amendment.  And  we  will  not  be  voting 
to  place  this  coimtry  in  jeopardy  for  lack 
of  supplies  and  ammunition  necessary  to 
go  to  Vietnam,  and  we  will  not  be  voting 
for  a  cessation  of  the  movement  of  es- 
sential goods,  transportation,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  people  of  this  country,  we 
will  be  voting,  rather,  for  a  continuance 
of  the  discussions  between  this  body  to 
head  off  what  Is  very  clearly  the  most 
dangerous  economic  precedent  that  this 
body  could  assume. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  certainly  right.  We 
will  be  voting  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
our  conferees  In  the  conference.  And  let 
me  tell  you  one  other  thing,  and  that 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maryland  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time,  and  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  is  this:  If  the  Members  will  notice 
the  time  when  this  expires.  It  is  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  that  is  just  90  days  after 
the  1968  elections.  So  If  there  was  any- 
thing political  that  I  ever  saw,  It  is  cer- 
tainly this,  because  it  is  just  to  put  this 
off  beyond  the  1968  elections. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  this,  that  I  believe  I 
should  tell  the  Members  of  the  body  that 
as  a  conferee  that  the  House  conferees 
offered  to  accept  almost  In  Its  entirety 
the  position  of  the  Senate,  because  we 
thought  if  It  was  agreed  to  we  would  have 
the  support  of  the  Senate,  but  something 
I  am  afraid  to  say  to  my  good  friends 
here  happened  as  a  result,  this  compro- 
mise that  would  have  headed  off  the  sit- 
uation we  find  before  us  today  was  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

And  let  me  just  say  this,  and  repeat 
this  to  you:  that  the  question  is  not  a 
strike,  or  the  Senate  version,  the  ques- 
tion is  a  compromise  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion or  some  other  venslon.  I  say  let  us 


vote  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  reaffirmed  in  his  com- 
murilcation  to  the  House  his  strong  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  which  faces  us 
today  The  other  body,  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
20  a  few  hours  ago,  reaffirmed  its  position 
in  favor  oi  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  time  for  action  in  this  body  Is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  may  not  be  per- 
fect, and  I  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  It  is  not.  But  we  have  gone  through 
a  long  legislative  process,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  new  or  further  action  on  our 
part  today  will  improve  the  legislation 
that  Is  so  essential  to  avert  the  crisis  that 
this  country  faces  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  I 
would  hate  to  have  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fiddle  while  the  country 
burned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  thought  when  I 
came  to  the  Congress  18  "72  years  ago  that 
I  would  ever  in  any  circumstance,  or  un- 
der any  situation,  vote  for  some  form  of 
Goverrmient  interference  in  a  process  of 
free  collective  bargaining, 

I  have  said  repeatedly  in  commimlca- 
tions  with  my  constituents  and  others, 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  that  I 
thought  this  was  a  principle  that  had  to 
be  upheld  imder  any  circumstances.  I  in- 
wardly feel  that  that  principle  is  right 
today. 

But  I  think  we  are  faced  with  two  com- 
peting principles — first — the  principle  of 
free  collective  bargaining — and  the  need 
to  maintain  it  to  a  maximum  degree  and 
to  obviate  interference  as  much  as  we 
can  on  the  part  of  the  Goverrunent.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  another  principle  that  is  of  a 
higher  order — the  necessity  of  a  free 
goverrunent  and  its  free  people  to  pro- 
tect Itself  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  I  put  these  two  principles  on  the 
scale,  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
whatsoever  that  we  had  better  vote  for 
this  legislation  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  said  that  those  who  vote 
for  this  bill  today  will  have  it  come  back 
and  haunt  them.  I  respectfully  say  that 
those  who  vote  against  this  legislation 
may  well  have  their  vote  come  back  to 
haunt  them  if  this  strike  goes  oi]. 

Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  to 
supplement  what  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  said  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to 
the  need  to  maintain  rail  transportation. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
the  White  House  conference  called  by 
the  President  said  that  there  is  a  newly 
developed,  highly  classified  weapon  that 
is  vitally  important  to  our  troops  today 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  a  limited  supply  on 
hand  for  the  use  of  our  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam  and  unless  we  keep  the 
rails  moving,  that  particular  item  that 
is  so  essential  to  the  protection  of  oiu" 
national  interest  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
not  arrive  In  sufficient  numbers  when 
needed.  Every  day  that  we  delay  means 


that  the  strike  goes  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  had  better  move  and  move  fast. 
The  clock  is  moving.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
are  500.000-plus  railroad  employees  in- 
volved in  this  overall  wage  issue.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  unions 
have  reached  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  management.  Approximately  40,- 
000,  led  by  one  man,  have  not  settled 
and  that  disagreement  precipitated  the 
crisis  we  are  faced  with  at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  our 
country  should  be  so  affected  by  one  man 
or  even  a  group  of  men.  I  thlnii  each  and 
every  one  of  us  had  better  face  up  to 
wiiat  I  think  is  the  overriding  public  in- 
terest, and  pass  this  legislation — and  tell 
a  limited  few — or  a  handful  of  men — 
or  one  man — that  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  demand  that 
the  national  interest  transcends  the  right 
of  any  individual  or  group  in  our  society. 
The  vote  should  be.  must  be  "Aye." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
may  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  upon  his  very  strong 
argument  and  assure  the  House  that  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
he  has  expressed  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  proceed, 
however,  without  saying  first  that  I 
think  the  House  conferees  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
could  have  worked  harder  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Harley 
Staggers,  has  worked.  He  has  tried,  and 
he  tried  right  up  to  the  midnight  hour, 
to  get  this  matter  resolved. 

Every  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side — every  mem- 
ber— tried  again  and  again  to  bring  back 
to  the  House  something  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  House.  Vote  after 
vote  was  taken,  if  I  have  been  properly 
advised. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  a  beloved 
Member  of  this  body  [Mr.  Friedel],  who 
has  cabled  this  matter  up  and  asks  that 
we  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments, 
needs  to  take  a  second  place  to  anyone 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor. 

His  labor  record  Is  an  open  book.  It  Is 
a  record  of  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the 
workingman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  face  today  is 
not  a  theory.  We  face  a  factual  situa- 
tion. Every  hour  that  we  delay  is  an 
hour  that  Is  costly  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  hour  that  we  delay 
is  costly  to  those  who  are  representing 
us  In  the  fields  of  Vietnam.  We  are  up 
against  a  situation.  The  Senate  has 
acted  twice  on  this  matter  and  it  has 
acted  both  times  emphatically.  How 
could  we  justify  ourselves  in  sending 
back  to  the  Senate  something  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  on  twice,  and  twice 
has  emphatically  passed?  Yet  this  is  not 
the  Sena'e's  proposal.  The  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  the  proposal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
posal that  was  reported  to  the  House,  if 
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I  remember  correctly,  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
when  the  Issue  was  before  us  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  time  for  debate  is  over.  The  time 
for  action  la  at  hand.  We  are  today  ex- 
periencing a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
The  trains  are  idle.  Military  equipment 
is  not  moving.  Perishable  goods  He  in  the 
railyards.  Passengers  are  stranded  Hun- 
dreds of  thousandi!  of  American  men  and 
women  were  unable  to  get  to  worlc  this 
morning. 

Will  the  House  take  the  responsibility 
for  continuing  a  situation  of  this  kind'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  put  as 
strongly  and  as  correctly  as  it  could  be 
put  when  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  said  In  effect,  "This  is  not  the  time 
for  talk.  This  Is  the  time  for  action."  And 
action.  It  seems,  is  required  under  the 
circumstances  which  confront  the  Con- 
gress «md  confront  it  now.  We  must  act 
promptly.  The  clock  is  ticking.  The  hour 
IS  late.  Vital  Interests  of  our  country  are 
at  stake,  and  the  interests  of  our  country 
are  most  important  considerations  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
more  Important  than  all  the  other  con- 
siderations which  Imve  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  today.  Public 
duty  must  be  our  watchword.  In  the  pub- 
11c  Interest  we  must  act. 

I  ask  that  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remalruns'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Forelsn  Commerce. 
Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    wUl    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees.  If  the  Senate  had  or  would 
accept  the  House  version,  there  would  be 
no  strike  as  of  this  afternoon.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  And  if  the  Senate  would 
accept  the  House  ver.<5lon   of   the  Joint 
resolution,  after  the  Board  had  made  a 
determination  and  the  House  and  the 
Sermte  were  given  the  right  to  "ote  that 
determination  into  effect.  It  would  be  a 
finality  and  there  would  be  no  strike — 
and  we  still  would  not  have  compulsory 
arbitration.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  speak  very  briefly,  because  we 
have  heard  the  issues  from  all  sides. 

Compulsory  labor  is  foreign  to  Amer- 
ica. However.  It  is  known  In  many  other 
lands.  Free  labor  has  built  .America  into 
the  great  and  mighty  nation  It  Is  today, 
from  the  days  of  Plymouth  Rock,  to  the 
present. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  legislation,  and. 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  this  is  a  road 
America  should  never  take:  once  we  take 
It  there  Is  no  turning  back.  This  Is  a  final 
venture  we  are  going  on. 


I  believe  that  if  It  Is  turned  down — and 
we  could  pass  an  amendment  and  get  it 
back  to  the  Senate — we  do  not  have  to 
go  home  for  a  while  yet  tonight — we 
could  see  if  they  would  take  an  amend- 
ment, one  that  would  have  some  finality 
in  it.  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  take 
long. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  must  vote 
against  this  legislation  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  tiieie 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  strike 
against  our  Nation's  major  railroads 
mu.st  be  ended  Our  economic  strength, 
the  necessity  of  supporting  our  troops  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  jobs  of  thou.sands  of 
people  not  involved  m  this  labor-man- 
agement dispute  make  an  end  to  the 
strike  mandatorv-. 

However.  I  cannot  In  good  con.science. 
support  the  legislation  before  this  House 
today,  and  I  am  voting  against  It  as  a 
protest  a"a;i^st  its  destructlvene.ss  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  Its  one-sldedness. 
I  am  protesting  the  repeated  demand 
that  Congre.ss  act  under  11th -hour 
pressure  and  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  propose  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  threat  of  strikes  that  could  cripple 
this  Nation 

I  deplore  the  administration's  substi- 
tution of  compulsory  arbitration  for  col- 
lective bargnining  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  I  fear  that  it  may  well  set  a  prece- 
dent for  replacing  collective  bargaining 
with  compulsory  arbitration  in  future 
disputes.  In  my  view,  evenhanded  pres- 
sure on  both  labor  and  management 
would  be  more  equitable  and  just  as  ef- 
fective I  have  introduced  legislation  au- 
thorizing rccciver.shlp  as  a  last  resort  to 
reach  settlement  in  disputes  where  the 
health  and  safety  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  population  is  threatened — first  in 
cosponsorshlp  last  year  with  Senator 
J.AviTs  of  New  York,  and  again  this  year 
as  an  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  latest  crisis  will 
convince  the  Congress  that  It  must  enact 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  last-minute 
action  to  avert  a  crisis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not vote  for  this  bill.  I  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  a  railroad  strike,  with  every- 
thing it  impUes,  without  deep  concern. 
But  I  cannot  justify  to  my  conscience 
a  bill  which,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  comes  to  the  point  of  decision  by 
stating  to  the  railroad  workers,  in  effect: 

What  you  give  to  the  railroads — your  la- 
bor—la their  due.  What  you  get  In  return 
Ls  negotiable. 

And  this.  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  .sum  and 
substance  of  the  bill  before  us.  The  rail- 
road strike  IS  a  serious  matter,  and  there 
can  be  no  blinking  at  that  fact.  I  would 
wish  that  the  railroad  workers  and  the 
railroad  management  had  been  able  to 
settle  their  differences  amicably  and 
through  the  normal  channels  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  But  they  have  not,  and 
the  hard  question  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  take  away  from 
an  important  body  of  American  working 
men  the  right  to  withhold  their  labor  in 
a  concerted  fashion  because  the  return 


they  are  offered  for  that  labor  is  not 
adequate. 

The  alternative,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
clear  one.  If  the  continued  operation  of 
the  railroads  is  so  essential  to  the  Nation 
that  the  working  man  must.  In  effect, 
be  told  that  he  has  no  choice  except 
to  work  for  whatever  management  will 
agree  to  pay.  then  management  ought 
to  be  told,  in  effect,  that  they  must  pay 
what  the  worker  needs.  If  the  v.oikmg 
man  must  sacrifice  in  the  national  intcr- 
e.il.  then  so  must  management.  If  the 
right  to  strike  is  to  be  lost,  if  what 
amounts  to  compulsory  arbitration  Is 
to  apply  to  the  railroads,  then  there  u 
no  rea.son  why  the  railroads  then^seUes 
should  not  be  seized,  at  least  until  labor 
and  management  can  freely  settle  their 
differences. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  constitu- 
tional barriers  to  seizure  of  the  railroads. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  if  the  railroads  prop- 
erty rights  are  constitutionally  protected 
against  seizure  by  the  United  States, 
then  I  .submit  that  the  worker's  right  to 
strllce  IS  also  constitutionally  protected. 
What,  after  all,  Is  a  strike,  except  an  ex- 
ercl.sc  of  the  right  to  refuse  "Involuntary 
servitude",  which  Is  specifically  forbid- 
den by  the  13th  amendment? 

I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  arguing  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  labor  disputes 
at  question.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  as  to  that.  But 
I  am  arguing  that  the  right  to  strike 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  legal  limita- 
tions, unless  the  right  of  management 
to  Its  profits  and,  yes  to  Its  very  Income, 
are  also  limited  for  the  same  period. 

I  would  rather  not  see  either  right 
limited.  I  am  no  enthusiastic  fan  of  pub- 
lic ownership.  I  suggest  it  only  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  throughout  this  con- 
troversy the  fundamental  argument 
seems  to  assume  that  the  only  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  workers  are  going 
to  work.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  owners  are  going  to  bargain  in  good 
faith — the  responsibility  of  the  railroads 
themselves  to  the  national  Interest — 
these  things  seem  to  be  assumed  to  be 
unnegotlable. 

"What's  mine  is  mine — what's  yours  is 
negotiable."  President  Kennedy  once 
pointed  out  that  that  Is  no  slogan  under 
which  diplomatic  negotiations  can  be 
carried  on.  It  is  also  no  slogan  under 
which  free  collective  bargaining  can  be 
carried  out. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  mast  unfortunate  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives.  I  have 
never  been  more  certain  of  anything 
than  that  we  will  live  to  regret  this  day 
when  we  forced  compulsory  arbitration 
on  American  citizens  and  thereby  made 
them  second-class  citizens.  Even  accept- 
ing much  of  the  oratorical  rhetoric  which 
we  have  heard  here  today,  there  is  no 
clear  and  present  need  for  such  cata- 
strophic action. 

I  for  one  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
this  legislation,  by.  crisis  approach  which 
finds  us  in  the  position  of  literally  being 
forced  to  enact  a  measure  which  Is 
wrong.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
promised  to  .send  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive labor  proposal  to  deal  with 
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strikes.  We  have  never  received  It.  He 
has  reneged  on  his  promise  and  now  this 
crisis,  due  to  the  misfeasance  of  the  Corv- 
gress  and  the  malfeasance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, supposedly  make  it  necessary  to 
throw  the  collective  bargaining  process 
out  the  window,  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
If  the  President  does  not  deliver  on  his 
promise  we  still  have  the  clear  duty  as 
the  legislative  branch  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done.  We  have  failed,  too. 

That  this  legislation  Is  politically 
motivated  can  be  seen  in  the  cutoff  date 
which  is  safely  set  at  some  60  days  after 
the  1968  election.  In  politics,  I  am  afraid, 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  take  your- 
self off  of  the  hook  and  put  someone  else 
on.  President  Johnson  is  doing  just  this 
and  if  we  vote  for  this  legislation  we 
are.  In  effect,  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  voted  against  the  first  attempt  at 
this  comptilsory  arbitration  proposal  and 
I  will  continue  to  vote  against  it.  No 
American  worker  or  businessman  should 
have  a  Government  gim  at  his  head.  It 
is  possible  to  point  to  an  emergency 
situation  in  the  rail  strike  but  a  greater 
emergency  should  be  sounded  by  the 
action  the  Congress  Is  taking  here  today. 

I  have  heard  it  said  time  and  time 
again  that  this  bad  legislation  must  be 
enacted  to  support  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 
No  one  is  more  Interested  than  I  in  sup- 
porting oiu-  soldiers  but  possibly  we 
should  treat  as  equally  Important  the 
preservation  of  the  type  of  system  they 
are  fighting  for.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  what  type  of  America  they  will  be 
coming  home  to.  This  legislation  will 
help  make  our  Nation  something  It  has 
never  been  before  and  should  never  be. 
It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  designed  to  avert 
a  lengthy  railroad  strike  which  could 
disastrously  affect  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  times  when  we  in  this  House 
can  justify  quiet  deliberation  and  leisure- 
ly debate,  but  this  is  not  one  of  those 
times.  One  day  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  is  already  1  day  too  much  when 
we  are  waging  a  war. 

At  this  very  minute  there  are  railway 
cars  standing  idle  on  the  sidings,  loaded 
with  tanks,  missiles,  and  tons  of  am- 
munition. At  this  very  minute  there  are 
10  ships  lying  in  U.S.  ports  wahing  to 
be  loaded  with  some  of  those  supplies  for 
our  forces  In  Vietnam. 

None  of  us  wishes  to  deny  labor  Its 
right  to  bargain  freely,  but  neither  can 
we  afford  to  bargain  with  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  That  Is  the  l.ssue  we  here 
and  now  face. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
what  this  strike,  if  continued,  can  do  to 
American  industry  and  our  whole  econ- 
omy. But  apart  from  that  immensely  im- 
portant consideration,  there  is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  we  are  denying  our  men 
the  support  they  require  to  defend  them- 
selves in  combat. 

This  denial  cannot  be  permitted  to 
handicap  those  who  are  risking  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  In 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans  that  rail  transportation  be 
restored  without  delay  and  that  some 
other  course  be  found  to  resolve  the 
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grievances  of  the  railway  employees.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  immediately  enact  this 
legislation  to  prevent  an  irreparable 
catastrophe  both  here  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional railroad  strike  is  here  upon  us  and 
in  view  of  the  war  situation  we  must 
vote  for  this  legislation  to  prevent  the 
strike.  There  is  no  alternative. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  the 
destructive  impact  that  a  rail  strike  could 
have  on  our  national  defense  efforts.  Our 
national  rail  transportation  system  is 
vital  to  support  our  ctirrent  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  meet  our  military 
commitments  worldwide. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  freight  shipped 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  exclusive 
of  those  petroleum  products  transported 
by  pipeline,  Is  moved  on  our  Nation's 
railroads.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
fiscal  year  1967,  Defense  rail  shipments 
totaled  5.4  million  tons.  This  amounts 
to  20,000  tons,  or  approximately  625  car- 
loads, every  day.  Without  rail  transport 
our  ability  to  keep  stocks  of  ammunition 
and  other  essential  support  moving  to 
our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be 
seriously  impaired.  During  the  next  2 
weeks,  over  3,000  railcars  will  be  nfeeded 
to  transport  ammimitlon,  weapons,  tac- 
tical vehicles,  rations,  and  other  combat 
supplies  for  Vietnam. 

When  General  Westmoreland  appeared 
before  Congress  he  said: 

Our  President  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress, 
have  seen  to  it  that  our  troops  In  the  field 
have  been  well  supplied  and  equipped.  When 
a  field  commander  does  not  have  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  he  is  being 
supported,  he  can  concentrate  on  the  battle- 
field with  much  greater  assurance  of  success. 
I  speak  for  my  troops,  when  I  say  we  are 
thankful  for  this  unprecedented  material 
support. 

We  must  not  permit  a  railroad  strike 
to  Jeopardize  the  logistic  support  so  nec- 
essary for  our  military  forces  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  the  light  of  the  current 
world  situation  and  with  new  and  dan- 
gerous unknowns  created  by  the  Near 
East  crisis,  I  believe  it  Is  unthinkable 
that  a  strike  should  be  permitted  to  occur 
in  an  industry  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  basic  elements  supporting  our  mili- 
tary posture. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  stated  that 
the  stoppage  of  rail  service  In  this  coim- 
try  had  an  immediate  impact  on  our 
combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  personally  see  how,  at  a  time 
when  our  defense  needs  are  greater 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II,  we  can  accept  anything 
less  than  the  immediate  return  of  full 
and  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
Nation's  railroads. 

In  conclusion,  the  consequences  of  a 
continued  shutdown  of  our  national  rail 
transportation  facilities  would  be  such 
that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  occur. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  seri- 
ous threat  such  a  shutdown  poses  to  our 
national  defense  effort  but  also  because 
of  the  great  harm  which  It  will  do  to  our 
economic  stability.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  action  by  the  Congress — and  action 
now. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dire 


warnings  by  our  defense  experts  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  railroad  strike 
have  now  come  true.  This  serious  situa- 
tion demands  immediate  action  by  the 
Congress. 

At  this  very  moment,  10  cargo  ships 
are  at  berth  in  the  United  States  await- 
ing ammunition  shipments  for  Vietnam. 
Fifteen  hundred  railroad  cars  of  am- 
munition are  needed  to  fill  these  ships. 
Are  they  to  remain  empty  at  their 
berths  because  Congress  refuses  to  act? 

Thirty-nine  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  will  be  stranded  on  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  today. 
Will  our  troops  in  Vietnam  be  forced  to 
wait  for  this  essential  equipment  be- 
cause Congress  refuses  to  act? 

Defense  plants  all  over  the  coimtry 
need  a  steady  supply  of  raw  materials  to 
continue  full  production  of  vitad  supplies 
and  equipment.  Are  the  production  and 
assembly  lines  to  be  slowed  and  eventu- 
ally stopped  because  Congress  refuses  to 
act? 

What  answers  will  the  Congress  give 
to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
the  American  people? 

I  say  the  answers  must  be  "No." 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  today  to  re- 
store the  full  and  iminterrupted  rail 
service  that  is  the  keystone  of  our  de- 
fense effort. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  caught  in  the  throes  of  one  of  the 
gravest  labor  situations  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period — a  railroad  strike 
that  is  debilitating  the  entire  coimtry. 

The  Nation's  railroads  are  not  oper- 
ating in  the  first  countrywide  rail  shut- 
down since  the  2-day  strike  in  1946. 
Every  American  stands  to  lose  heavily 
in  this  strike. 

The  shutdown — the  result  of  a  break- 
down in  collective  bargaining — will  have 
especiaUy  distressing  effects  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  mak- 
ing such  great  sacrifices  in  Vietnam. 

Already,  the  strike  Is  hindering  the 
transport  of  arms  and  other  strategic 
supplies  to  the  nearly  half  a  million  gal- 
lant American  troops  fighting  for  free- 
dom on  foreign  soil. 

To  turn  our  backs  on  these  servicemen 
by  allowing  this  railroad  strike  to  last  an 
hour  longer  would  be  luiforgivable.  Any 
futher  delay  in  the  transport  of  these 
materials  could  be  disastrous  for  them. 

At  home,  the  paralysis — should  it  last 
long — will  lead  to  a  health  and  food 
crisis,  an  economic  slowdown  we  cannot 
tolerate,  the  loss  of  many  jobs  and  other 
devastating  effects. 

The  situation  clearly  calls  for  immedi- 
ate and  effective  congressional  action. 

What  we  need  to  get  the  coimtry  roll- 
ing again  is  a  means  of  complete  col- 
lective bargaining,  not  to  replace  it.  We 
need  legislation  that  considers  the  over- 
riding public  interest. 

For  the  sake  of  all  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  fighting  in  the  dense  jungles 
of  Vietnam,  I  urge  immediate  passage  of 
effective  legislation  to  end  this  dispute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  of  this  bill.  I 
was,  in  fact,  prepared  to  support  the 
original  Senate  bill  when  it  was  first 
before  us  a  month  ago.  This  is  not  an 
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easy  vote  to  cast  now,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  an  easy  vote  to  cast  before 
But  the  action  the  House  took  previously 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  It  merely  post- 
poned It.  And  now  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  we  cannot  tolerate  such 
a  shutdown  while  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  Is  com- 
pulsory arbitration  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  that  designation  What  this  bill  does 
Is  to  postpone  this  strike  for  2  years, 
with  the  provision  for  some  temporary 
pay  Increases  for  railroad  employees  In 
the  Interim.  Surely  this  Is  better  than 
delaying  the  strike  with  no  pay  In- 
creases at  all.  And  In  the  meantime  there 
Is  the  opportunity  at  any  time  during 
this  2-year  period  for  the  two  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  come  together  and  agree 
through  normal  collective  bargaining 

But.  in  the  meantime,  our  troops  will 
get  the  ammunition  and  supplies  they 
need,  and  the  vital  .secret  weapons;  secret 
weapons  of  which  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  have 
been  kept  Informed,  will  also  continue  to 
be  delivered  to  our  troops  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  could  not.  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  discharge  nvy  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities by  voting  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  allegedly  a  sobered  and 
chastened  lot  now  that  the  country  Is 
feeling  the  first  effects  of  the  rail  strike. 

Prom  this  we  are  supposed  to  draw 
the  inference.  I  suppose,  that  we  acted  Ir- 
responsibly In  the  first  Instance  In  re- 
jecting compulsory  arbitration. 

I  categorically  reject  that  aspersion  on 
our  action. 

If  the  battle  to  preserve  collective  bar- 
galntog  as  an  Indispensable  element  of 
industrial  democracy  Is  lost — If  It  Is 
replaced  by  Executive  order  or  flat — 
history  will  at  least  record  the  fact 
that  some  fought  to  preserve  it  even  in 
the  f«u»  of  the  mcalculable  folly  of  some 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  who  have  pre- 
cipitated this  crisis  When  the  House  met 
last  on  this  matter  on  June  14,  the  wire 
services  reported  a  furious  round  of 
activity  at  the  White  House — complete 
with  a  special  Cabinet  meeting. 

Apparently  yesterday  we  saw  a  repeat 
performance — and  this  time  it  was  con- 
gressional leaders  who  were  brought  in 
and  told  that  the  original  administration 
bill  providing  for  compulsorj-  arlbtratlon 
must  be  passed  today. 

And  we  are  even  now  hearing  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  heard  a  month  ago — that 
in  the  first  full  day  of  the  rail  strike. 
the  war  effort  is  being  threatened.  If 
that  is  the  case  this  Congress  ought  to 
proceed  right  now  to  pass  a  war  labor 
disputes  act  and  set  up  a  war  labor 
board  as  we  did  In  1943  After  all,  the 
wires  also  tell  us  that  Colt  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  sole  producer  of  the  M-16,  is 
locked  In  a  strike.  If  we  need  compul- 
sory arbitration  In  the  rail  strike,  we 
perhaps  need  to  apply  the  same  remedy 
to  that  strike.  And  while  are  are  on  the 
subject  of  the  Import  of  the  rail  strike 
on  national  defense  and  the  war  effort — 
did  the  Government  do  as  Industry 
does— did  it  prepare?  Did  it  stockpile 
ammunition? 


If  war  is  a  failure  of  diplomacy,  then 
a  nationwide  rail  strike  which  in  turn 
calls  forth  the  type  of  legislation  the  ad- 
ministration Is  urging  us  to  pass  today 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  failure  by 
railroad,  manaeement,  and  labor  It  also 
repre.ient.s  the  failure  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  u.se  Its  power  of  persua- 
sion to  achieve  a  settlement  between  the 
parties   to   the   current   dispute 

You  may  recall  that  following  the  43- 
day  airline  strike  of  1966.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Reynolds  wa.s  inter- 
viewed with  respect  to  his  outlook  for  fu- 
ture legislation.  On  tt'levision  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1966,  he  made  this  statement: 

I  think  one  of  the  things  thiit  I've  learned 
Is  that  there  Is  no  sense  of  accomplishment 
m  lifting  the  hand  of  a  groggy  winner  In  a 
thing  like  this  when  you  know  the  groggy 
Icwer  haa  been  the  public,  and  somehow  or 
other,  these  strikes  that  have  such  an  Impact 
on  the  public  comfort  and  the  public  Inter- 
est win  have  to  be  short<*ne<.l  or  will  have  to 
be  avoided,  and  still  preserve  the  institution 
of  free  collective  bargaining  Now  that's  quite 
a  trick,  but  I  think  we  can  do  it 

Well,  Mr  Secretary,  more  than  10 
months  have  gone  by — soon  a  year — and 
we  re  still  waiting  for  this  administra- 
tion to  find  its  voice  Maybe  what  we 
need  is  a  new  ta.sk  force  to  find  the  task 
force  that  set  out  in  search  of  a  solu- 
tion in  1966  and  somehow  has  never  been 
heard  from  since 

I  am  further  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
4  months  ago — which  has  certainly  been 
the  period  of  gestation  for  .some  Great 
Society  leglslatlon^4  months  ago  the 
Ginsburg  Panel,  otherwl.se  known  as 
Emergency  Board  No  169.  in  Its  report 
on  March  13,  1967,  recommended  that  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  be  amended  to  help 
expedite  the  settlement  of  disputes  In 
the  transportation  industry  >have  seen 
absolutely  no  administrative  initiatives 
in  that  dlrecton. 

Almost  a  century  ago  Walter  Bagehot 
in  "Physics  and  Politics  "  observed  that 
■'the  whole  hLstory  of  civilization  is 
strewn  with  creeds  and  Institutions  which 
were  invaluable  at  first,  and  deadly  after- 
ward '  This  Is  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  Institution  of  collective  bar- 
gaining under  the  dead  hand  of  this 
administration. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
before  closing  that  If  the  reports  are  true 
that  five  out  of  six  shopcrafts  wanted  to 
settle  on  basis  of  the  Fahy  Report  and 
only  Mr.  Slemiller  stood  In  the  way  of  a 
settlement  then  he  has  done  the  house 
of  labor  the  gravest  disservice 

He  deserved  the  condemnation  he  re- 
ceived from  me  on  this  floor  a  month  ago. 
I  am  orily  sorry  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  found  It  necessary  to  Is- 
sue an  abject  retraction  and  apology  for 
a  similar  statement  of  condemnation.  For 
there  are  unfortunately  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  and  management  both  those  who 
have  not  progressed  beyond  the  Jay 
Gould  philosophy  of  the  last  century  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  'The  public  be 
damned  ' 

Mr  ■WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end Newsday  published  a  story  by  Judge 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman  relating  to  the 
most  important  domestic  Issue  of  the 
moment.  The  timing  of  this  story,  com- 
ing as  It  does  on  the  eve  of  a  nationwide 


crisis  caused  by  a  threatened  railroad 
strike,  was  most  appropriate.  The  arti- 
cle is  well  written,  well  thought  out,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  all  citizens  in  the 
Nation  who  are  striving  so  hard  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  nationwide  strike  af- 
fecting the  national  interest.  I  am  there- 
fore placing  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  this  day  when  the  Congress 
is  being  called  upon  to  take  emergency 
action  to  protect  the  public: 

A  Better  Way   To   H.^ndle  Strikes 
(By  Samuel  I    Rosenman) 

Mr  O  Citizen  (O  for  Outraged  i  picks  up 
his  newspaper  on  June  15,  1961.  and  reads 
that  this  Is  the  24th  day  of  a  national  mar;. 
time  strike.  Hundreds  of  ships  are  Idle,  cargo 
is  piling  up.  much  of  it  Is  rotting.  Interna- 
tional contracts  cannot  be  fultiUed,  thou- 
sands of  American  firms  are  being  severely 
strained.  The  secretary  of  labor  had  told 
the  President  only  eight  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike  that  It  would  Imperil 
national  health  and  safety  If  It  continued. 
And  It  had.  for  16  more  days. 

Mr.  Citizen  mutters:  "Something  has  to 
be  done  about  this  immediately,  and  also 
to  prevent  it  again  In  the  future.  There s 
got  to  be  some  law  about  It" 

But  In  the  months  and  ye.irs  that  follow, 
he  still  reads  of  threatened  strikes,  or  of 
actual  long  strikes,  In  stevedoring,  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines,  atomic  energy  plants,  basic 
8t«el  mills,  newspapers,  the  New  'Vork  City 
subway  and  bus  system,  long-distance  truck- 
ing, meat  packing,  communications,  fabri- 
cating 8t«el  mills,  aircraft  manufacturing 
And  each  time  Mr  Citizen  complains  that 
something  must  be  done  about  It. 

Quite  apart  from  danger  or  inconvenience 
t«>  the  public  Is  the  immense  loss  to  the 
striking  workers  and  their  employers  In 
1965.  for  example.  In  all  Industrial  disputes 
3  963  work  stop(>ages  occurred  which  In- 
volved 1.650.000  workers  Idleness  amounted 
to  23,300,000  man-days  Of  these  strikes,  221 
lasted  90  days  or  more.  They  averaged  25 
days 

There  was  a  time  within  memory  when 
It  was  dlfllLUlt.  if  not  Impossible,  even  to 
form  a  union  strong  enough  to  strike.  Lack 
of  union  funds,  the  right  of  an  employer 
to  discourage  or  even  to  Are  anyone  who 
Joined  a  union,  lack  of  Individual  savings, 
competition  among  workers  for  one  Job.  the 
activities  of  professional  strikebreakers  and 
strong-arm  men.  the  alacrity  of  many  courts 
to  grant  Injunctions  against  strikes— these 
were  shameful  Items  In  the  American  past  In 
labor-management  relations.  There  was  no 
semblance  of  bargaining  equality  between 
an  employer  and  an  employe. 

That  era  Is  behind  us. 

Starting  with  the  once-revolullonary  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  was  entitled  by  law  to  Join 
a  union  of  his  choice,  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, equality  of  economic  strength  between 
management  and  labor  was  gradually  estab- 
lished. Today  unions  sit  around  the  bar- 
gaining table  not  as  suppliants,  but  as 
equals. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  play  an  active 
role — albeit  rather  anonymous — In  some 
small  part  of  this  progress  since  1933.  I  take 
great  personal  pride  In  this  growth  of  the 
labor  movement  I  am  sure  that  this  article 
will  bring  down  upon  me  the  criticism.  If 
not  the  Imprecations,  of  all  my  friends  In 
the  labor  movement.  But  what  I  urge  here 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  coming  from  an  old 
reactionary  or  labor  baiter. 

My  thesis,  boldly  and  broadly  stated,  is 
that — with  latx>r  equality  Insured  by  our 
many  labor  laws — the  right  to  strike  should 
be  curtailed  when  It  Is  In  conflict  with  the 
public  Interest,  and  that  some  form  of  final 
compulsory  decision  must  be  provided. 
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I  would  limit  it — at  least  Initially — to  cer- 
tain well-defined  Industries:  transportation 
bv  land,  sea  and  air;  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  any  material  necessary  to  national 
health  or  security:  conununicatlons;  and  es- 
seiiti.il  public,  municipal  and  state  services 
£u  h  .is  police,  fire,  s.uiitatlon,  subways  and 
buses,  hospitals,  and  public  heulth  and  wel- 
fare ageiKies. 

By  compulsory  decision,  however.  I  do  not 
mean  compulsory  arbitration  by  an  ad  hoc 
appointed  board  of  arbitrators.  I  mean  by  a 
separate  system  of  labor  courts  and  a  sepa- 
rate labor  Judiciary  with  the  sole  function  of 
deciding  labor  disputes. 

To  the  outraged  citizen  who  demands  a  law 
to  prevent  further  stoppages  I  reply:  There 
i«  a  law-  In  fact,  several  laws — but  these  laws 
do  not  prevent  or  stop  strikes  often  enough. 
Besides,  and  equally  Important,  the  laws 
never  prevent  all  the  distress  and  economic 
disarray  which  even  a  threat  of  a  strike  In  a 
vital  Industry  brings  about. 
What  are  the  present  laws? 
There  Is  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926, 
which  covers  disputes  Involving  railroads  In 
interstate  coanmerce  and  airlines  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  When  disputes 
are  not  settled,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
(three  members  appointed  by  the  President) 
tries  to  bring  about  a  settlement  or  to  sug- 
gest compulsory  arbitration.  If  arbitration 
Is  rejected  (as  it  almost  always  Is)  and  there 
Is  substantial  danger  that  commerce  may  be 
Interrupted  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation,  the 
board  notifies  the  President.  The  President 
may  then  create  a  Railway  Emergency  Board 
to  investigate  and  rep>ort  within  30  days.  Dur- 
ing these  30  days,  and  the  next  30,  no  strike  or 
lockout  or  change  of  employment  rules  can 
take  place.  This  Is  the  so-called  60-day  "cool- 
ing-off"    period. 

There  Is  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  of  1947,  to 
deal  with  nontransit  disputes  that  might  re- 
suit  In  a  national  emergency  when  an  entire 
industry,  or  a  substantial  part  of  an  indus- 
try, is  Involved.  If  the  President  sees  a  peril 
to  the  national  health  or  safety,  he  may  ap- 
point a  board  of  Inquiry  to  Investigate  and 
report  publicly  on  the  issues — without  rec- 
ommendations. He  then  directs  the  attorney 
general  to  get  a  court  Injunction,  which  Is 
usually  granted.  For  the  next  60  days,  the 
parties  are  supposed  to  negotiate  with  the 
assistance  of  U.S.  mediation  services.  During 
those  60  days  the  I*resldent  may  reconvene 
the  board  to  make  a  further  public  report. 
In  the  next  15  days  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
Uons  Board  must  hold  an  employes'  election 
on  the  final  management  offer,  and  must  re- 
pcfft  the  results  within  five  days.  Thus  a  cool- 
ing-off  period  of  80  days  Is  provided.  If  the 
workers  do  not  accept,  which  la  usual,  the 
parties  are  then  free  to  strike  or  lock  out  and 
the  President  must  give  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations. 

Prom  1947  through  1966,  Taft-Hartley  was 
invoked  24  times — 10  by  President  Truman 
(whose  veto  of  the  act  was  overruled  by  Con- 
gress), seven  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
six  by  President  Kennedy.  Injunctions  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  courts  in  20  of  these 
disputes  Settlements  were  reached  during 
the  coolln£;-ofT  period  in  10  disputes.  In  seven 
the  strikes  began  or  were  continued  even 
after  the  cooling-off  period.  In  the  same  20- 
year  period.  109  emergency  boards  were  set 
up  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  major  federal  statutes, 
many  sutes  have  laws  dealing  with  media- 
tion, fact-finding  and  settlement  of  Intra- 
state Industrial  disputes. 

I  have  had  i>ersonal  experience  with  these 
boards.  In  1946  I  was  appointed  to  one  by 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  who  was  faced 
with  an  Imminent  subway  and  bus  strike. 
On  July  15.  1949,  President  Truman  appolnt- 
*<1  me  to  a  three-man  special  board  when  a 
steel  strike  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
On  June  26.    1961,   President  Kennedy  ap- 


pointed me  to  a  Taft-Hartley  board  In  a 
national  marlOme  strike.  In  1963  President 
Kennedy  appointed  me  chairman  of  an 
emergency  board  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

Among  my  colleagues  on  Uioee  four  boards 
were  Clark  Kerr,  then  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Carroll  Daugherty, 
James  J.  Healy,  David  L.  Cole  and  Nathan 
Feinslnger,  all  experienced  labor  arbitrators 
and  conciliators  of  outstanding  reputation. 
So  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  process  at  work.  I  have  been  in  many  long 
sessions  with  the  parties  separately  and 
jointly.  I  have  seen  the  parties  come  closer 
together,  but  have  also  seen  their  tempers 
heating  up  instead  of  "cooling  off." 

I  am  convinced  that  there  eventually  comes 
a  time,  after  all  the  collective  bargaining, 
mediation,  fact-finding  and  recommenda- 
tions have  failed,  when  some  third  entity 
must  come  In  and  settle  those  parts  of  a 
labor  dispute  on  which  the  .>artle8  cannot 
or  will  not  agree. 

Until  now  the  only  way,  other  than  by 
consent  to  arbitration,  has  been  to  send  the 
matter  to  Congress.  This  happened  In  the 
1963  rail  dispute,  and  has  already  happened 
twice  In  1967. 

The  1963  situation.  Involving  railroad  fire- 
men, shows  how  desperately  the  government 
tries  to  avoid  compulses^  arbitration  until  It 
Is  up  against  tb«  gun.  And  what  happened 
in  1963  is  being  repeated — and  even  com- 
pounded— by  what  Is  now  going  on  ii»  the 
railroad  industry. 

The  principal  question  in  dispute  In  1963 
was  whether  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  to  discontinue  by  attrition,  pension, 
or  Job  retraining  and  relocation  the  services 
of  firemen  who  used  to  stoke  steam  locomo- 
tives but  who  were  no  longer  necessary  on 
diesel  freight  trains.  Here's  a  chronology 
from  1959,  when  it  all  began: 

November  1969.  Notice  served  by  railroads 
of  a  change  in  rules  re:  firemen. 

Oct.  17,  1961.  Creation  of  a  presidential 
commission  representing  management,  labor 
and  the  public.  (Outside  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  it  did  not  have  powers  to  decide  but 
merely  to  recommend.)  It  devoted  13  months 
of  study,  had  96  days  of  befirlngs,  took  15,30« 
pages  of  testimony  and  examined  319  exhibits 
totaling  20,139  pages. 

Feb.  2,  1962.  The  commission's  recommen- 
dations were  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
railroads  but  not  by  the  unions. 

April  3,  1963.  Creation  of  a  Railway  Labor 
Act  board,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

May  13,  1963.  Our  report  Issued.  No  settle- 
ment was  reached  and  a  strike  became  Immi- 
nent Involving  84  per  cent  of  railroad  em- 
ployes. 

June  5,  1963.  President  Kennedy  persuaded 
the  parties  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
through  July  10.  The  secretary  of  labor  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  Intervened 
from  Jvme  4  to  July  10,  1963,  and  there  were 
about  100  meetings.  No  settlement. 

July  9,  1963.  One  day  before  the  deadline, 
the  President  suggested  final  arbitration  by 
his  former  secretary  of  labor  and  then  asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  The  carriers  agreed,  but  the 
unions  did  not. 

July  10,  1963.  The  President  got  both  sides 
to  agree  to  an  extension  to  July  29,  and  to 
his  appointment  of  a  new  committee  of  six 
members  of  the  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee  to  review  the  facta  and  report. 
There  Is  no  statute  providing  for  this  third 
committee. 

July  19,  1963.  This  committee  reported. 
No  settlement. 

July  22,  1963.  Seven  dajrs  before  the  next 
deadline,  the  President  finally  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  legislation.  Exten- 
sive congressional  hearings  took  place  while 
further  mediation  was  attempted,  and  the 
deadline  was  postponed  to  Aug.  29. 

Aug.   29,    1963.   On   the   very   eve   of   the 


strike.  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  the 
firemen  issue  by  a  new  seven-man  board  (the 
fourth  board)  and  further  negotiation  of  the 
other  Issues.  The  arbitration  award  was  to 
be  valid,  however,  for  only  two  years. 

The  new  board  held  hearings  again  and 
made  its  award,  providing  for  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  the  firemen.  The  railroads  accepted 
It;  the  unions  rejected  it.  The  award  was  un- 
successfully challenged  by  the  unions  up  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  av^-ard  of  this  board  was  carried  out, 
but  the  legislation  provided  that  it  lapse  ou 
May  7,  1966.  The  entire  matter  Is  before  us 
again  Just  as  it  was  back  In  1959,  unsettled 
and  a  fruitful  source  for  a  national  strike, 
even  though  the  other  Issues  were  settled 
by  the  intervention  of  President  Johnson. 

During  all  the  developments  following  the 
President's  message  of  July  22,  1963,  which 
clearly  provided  for  compulsory  arbitration, 
all  the  political  figures  in  the  White  House 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  kept  insisting — ■with 
solemn  face  and  without  a  smile — that  they 
were  not  really  exercising  compulsion,  but 
were  providing  for  a  continuance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Of  course,  this  was  pure  po- 
litical hokum  which  fooled  nobody,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  unions. 

Now  take  a  look  at  1967,  and  you  will  see 
the  same  kind  of  shilly-shallying  again  at 
play  in  another  threatened  strike  by  six 
different  unions  representing  137,000  nonop- 
eratlng  railroad  shop  workers.  Indeed,  It  is 
a  Uttle  more  ridiculous: 

1.  An  Emergency  Railway  Act  board  made 
recommendations  for  a  settlement,  which 
the  unions  rejected,  and  a  strike  was  set  for 
April  13. 

2.  The  President  asked  for  agreement  ex- 
tending the  80-day  deadline,  but  the  unions 
refused. 

3.  The  President  then  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  20  days  until  May 
3.  It  did — on  April  12,  a  day  before  the  dead- 
line. 

4.  Congress,  at  the  President's  request  on 
April  30,  nearly  the  last  moment,  again  ex- 
tended the  deadline  to  June  19. 

5.  On  May  3,  the  old  deadline,  the  Presi- 
dent sert  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
legislation  to  (a)  outlaw  any  rail  strike  until 
Jan.  1,  1969,  (b)  provide  a  new,  five-man 
board  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  within 
90  days,  and  (c)  if  none  was  reached,  the 
board  would  make  a  final  decision  to  take 
effect  Immediately  and  remain  effective  until 
Jan.  1,  1969. 

Of  course,  anyone  could  see — as  did  all  the 
disputants — that  the  entire  plan  was  com- 
pulsory arbitration  If  further  mediation  by 
this  third  panel  failed.  (It  would  take  effect, 
however,  only  until  Jan.  1,  1969.)  But  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  called  it  "extended  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  to  finality." 

Organized  labor  ridiculed  this  description 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  proceeded  to 
fight  it  bitterly  In  Congress.  The  railroads 
approved  the  legislation,  but  pointed  out 
that  it  was  only  a  temporary  palliative — as 
the  last  arbitration  on  the  railroad  firemen 
issue  had  proven  to  be — and  repeated  their 
demand  for  a  permanent  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law. 

The  bin  Is  having  a  hard  time  In  Congress, 
which  of  course  has  recognized  the  proposal 
for  what  it  Is — compulsory  arbitration.  It 
can  feel  the  labor  leaders  looking  over  Its 
shoulders,  insisting  on  the  right  to  strike 
and  tie  up  the  nation's  economy,  unless  there 
is  seizure  by  the  government.  Of  course,  sei- 
zure has  nearly  always  proven  a  fine  weapon 
for  the  unions,  for  they  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  what  they  want  from  the  govern- 
ment than  from  the  railroads.  Seizure  really 
solves  nothing  permanently,  and  is  a  much 
more  drastic  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
a  free  economy  than  the  President's  proposal. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill   substantially 
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m  accord  with  the  Presidents  message.  But 
not  the  House.  There,  after  bitter  debate, 
the  bill  WM  emasculated  by  strlltlng  out  the 
final  compulaory  feature.  In  effect.  It  there- 
fore U  nothing  more  than  an  adjournment 
of  the  etrlke  for  90  more  days.  As  this  Is 
being  written  the  bill  Is  going  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  The  unions  agreed  to 
postpone  the  strike  from  the  deadline  of 
June  19,  until  such  time  as  Congress  agrees 
on  a  bill,  and  have  proceeded  to  fight  the 
compulaory  feature  as  It  had  so  successfully 
in  the  House. 

This  passlng-the-buck  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill  is  a  repetition  of  the 
1963  railroad  crisis.  Congress  is  Justlflal  'v 
Irritated  at  having  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility for  Individual  labor  disputes  with 
all  lU  political  liabilities,  a  function  which 
Is  executive  rather  than  legislative. 

Congress,  consisting  of  535  members.  Is  by 
Its  very  nature  unqualified  to  find  a  fair 
settlement;  It  does  not  have  the  time  or 
facilities,  and  it  will  of  necessity  be  actuated 
by  politics.  It  should  not  be  called  upon  for 
these  ad  hoc  emergency  strikes,  any  more 
than  m  the  many  functions  which  it  has 
delegated  to  the  respective  administrative 
agencies,  such  as  granting  television  and 
radio  licenses  (FCC),  fixing  rates  and  regula- 
tions for  interstate  electricity  and  gas  (FPC ) , 
and  many  others. 

This  Is  the  fourth  time  In  the  past  year 
that  Congress  has  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  strike  measure.  _  Everyone  knows  that  the 
only  ultimate  solution  Is  some  form  of  settle- 
ment by  compulsion;  yet  all  hope  that  by 
delay  there  may  be  some  so-called  voluntary 
settlement. 

The  President.  In  his  annual  message  of 
1966.  promised  to  propose  general  legislation 
to  prevent  emergency  strikes  This  promise 
was  made  In  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  sub- 
way strike  m  New  York  City.  The  President. 
however,  has  failed  as  yet  to  carry  out  his 
promise.  He  app>olnted  a  task  force  to  advise 
him  on  how  to  meet  the  problems  generally 
and  permanently,  but  he  has  not  published 
the  task  force's  recommendations — If  it  made 
any. 

The  President  says  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  a  satisfactory  permanent  proposal  Of 
course.  If  what  he  means  is  legislation  "sat- 
isfactory" to  management  and  labor,  he  Is 
looking  for  an  impossible  Utopia  But  It  Is 
equally  Important  to  find  one  'satisfactory" 
to  the  public  and  fair  to  both  sides — and 
that  Is  easy.  Neither  he  nor  the  congressional 
leaders,  however,  want  to  make  the  first  Jump 
Into  the  cold  water  of  compulsion 

Now  It  seems  that  the  President  has  given 
up  and  has  asked  Congress  to  find  a  "satis- 
factory" permanent  solution — which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  do — for  emergency  strikes. 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  or  why  Congress 
should  undertake  this  politically  dangerous 
chore  when  the  Preeldent.  after  17  months 
of  striving  to  contrive  a  ■satisfactory"  law. 
passes  the  buck  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Even  If  no  strike  occurs  on  the  railroads,  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  economy  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  uncertainty,  the  delay  and  the 
hazard  of  planning  ahead  This  Is  true  of 
threatened  strikes  In  all  Industries  Cooilng- 
off  periods  are  fine,  but  the  public  gets  no 
share  of  the  cooling  Opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  has  come  with  equal  Inten- 
sity from  widely  diverse  ends  of  the  political 
and  economic  spectrum  The  subject  has 
made  as  Incredible  a  set  of  bedfellows  as  can 
be  Imagined:  Wayne  Morse  and  Barry  Oold- 
water;  the  AFL-CXO  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers 

Morse  In  1953  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  compulsory  arbitration  "attacks 
In  my  judgment  some  basic  foundations  of 
economic  freedom  in  this  Republic"  In  the 
same  debate  Ooldwater  said.  It  can  mean 
price  control,  wage  control,  quality  con- 
trol, and  even  place  of  employment  con- 
trol." The  AFL-CIO  has  said  that  ■  compul- 


sory arbitration  means  loss  of  freedom." 
And  the  NAM  has  said  that  It  "violates  the 
American  concept  of  freedom,  under  which 
the  govermnent  Is  the  servant  rather  than 
the  master  of  the  people." 

Of  course,  these  statements  are  all  emo- 
tional and  grossly  exaggerated.  I  am  sure 
the  same  kinds  of  charges  were  made  when 
the  federal  government  was  advancing — 
In  violation  of  "freedom  of  contract" — to 
abolish  child  labor,  limit  hours  of  labor  for 
women  In  Industry,  establish  decent  mini- 
mum wages  and  many  other  Items  of  social 
legislation  that  are  now  accepted  as  normal 
areas  of  concern  by  the  government. 

Labor  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
In  two  out  of  three  major  fields  of  Industrial 
strife.  It  has  voluntarily  and  without  too 
much  persuasion  given  up  Its  "economic 
freedom"  and  Its  right  to  strike.  There  are 
three  principal  categories  of  labor  disputes, 
all  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  causes 
for  strikes.  These  are  (1)  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes as  to  which  union  should  represent  the 
workers  In  a  plant  or  Industry,  (2)  "griev- 
ances' arising  out  of  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  existing  labor  contracts, 
and  (3)  making,  renewing,  or  reopening  of 
basic   labor  contracts. 

By  now,  the  first  two  categories  have 
l.irgely  been  abolished  as  causes  for  strikes. 
Nearly  all  labor  contracts  contain  provisions 
that  any  dispute  about  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plication of  the  contract,  or  grievances, 
should  be  determined  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, either  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  by  re- 
ferral to  an  agreed  upon  "Impartial  chair- 
man" or  "Impartial  umpire."  This  is  quid 
pro  quo  for  a  no-strlke  clause  In  the  con- 
tract. With  respect  to  Industries  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  grievances  or  problems 
of  Interpretation  or  applicability  are  re- 
ferred by  statute  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  for  decision. 

The  only  category  of  disputes  not  covered 
by  statute  or  agreement  Is  the  making  of 
a  new  contract  The  arguments  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  In  this  cate- 
gory are  well-known,  and  have  been  advanced 
In  many  places  Of  course,  most  Americans 
would  prefer  settlement  by  collective  bar- 
gaining They  would  not  even  object  too 
strenuously  to  strikes  in  some  localized  In- 
dustry where  there  would  be  no  substantial 
Impact  When,  however,  the  American  people 
are  faced  by  the  national  stagnation  which 
mui-t  result  from  strikes  like  the  116-day 
steel  strike  in  1959  or  the  36-day  longshore- 
men's strike  In  1963.  or  the  railroad  strike 
threatened  In  1963  and  now  again  In  1967. 
they  will  insist  that  the  national  Interest 
prevail,  and  that  such  strikes  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  some  form  of  compulsion 

The  better  way  to  handle  a  national  emer- 
gency conflict — the  way  all  economic  and 
personal  conflicts  are  settled  In  a  democ- 
racy—Is by  Judicial  determln.atlon 

What  I  propose  Is  a  new  Judicial  system  of 
courts — labor  courts  -with  Jurisdiction 
solely  over  industrial  strife.  Including  strikes. 
This  would  be  confined  Initially  to  industries 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  threatening 
the  health  or  safety  of  either  the  entire  coun- 
try or  such  portion  of  It  as  the  statute  may 
provide,  and  also  to  essential  municipal  serv- 
lce.s  like  subways  and  buses,  etc  ,  which  have 
been  st'^pped  by  a.  strike 

The  essential  feature  of  labor  courts  Is 
that  the  Judges  would  have  the  same  title, 
dUiuty.  respect  and  standing  as  all  the  other 
federal  Judges  This  would  require  that  they 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  In  the  usual  way; 
that  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
labor  cases,  that  they  have  the  same  salaries, 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  all  necessary 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  tlie  s.ime  dlijnltled 
courtrooms  and  chambers  as  other  US 
Judges  They  should  be  empowered  to  assure 
orderly  hearlntta  by  contempt  proceedings 
and.   In   all   respects,   have   the  same  public 


standing  and  expertise  In  their  particular 
field  of  labor  as  any  other  federal  Judicial 
officers.  They  will  become  qualified  special- 
ists In  particular  Industries,  and  know  the 
history  of  labor  relations  In  those  Industries. 
Labor  courts'  decisions  should  have  the 
effect  of  Judgments,  enforceable  by  substan- 
tial fines,  and  appealable  to  a  Federal  Labor 
Court  of  Appeals  consisting  of  the  same  type 
of  specialized  labor  Judges  with  powers  to 
affirm,  modify  or  reverse. 

Labor  court  decisions  should  be  conclusive 
and  binding  on  both  sides.  In  that  sense  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  by  compulsory 
arbitration.  Yet  I  hazard  a  gviess  that  most 
of  the  present  rejection  and  abhorrence  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  management  and 
labor  will  gradually  diminish  and  finally 
disappear. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  seldom  the  same 
complete  confidence  in  an  ad  hoc  board  of 
appointed  arbitrators  as  there  Is  In  a  U.S. 
Judge.  There  is  naturally  a  great  reluctance 
by  both  sides  to  have  their  economic  future, 
and  possibly  their  survival,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  men  haphazardly  appointed 
for  one  specific  case.  This  reluctance  Is  some- 
times even  greater  with  management  than 
with  labor,  although  labor  protests  more 
loudly. 

The  men  usually  appointed  under  the 
statutes  or  otherwise  are  necessarily  part- 
time  people.  They  all  have  their  main  eco- 
nomlc  Interest  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  are 
lawyers  with  busy  practices;  many  are  col- 
lege professors  whose  main  concern  is  not 
the  disputes  before  them.  Many  of  them 
(Including  myself)  know  practically  nothing 
about  the  Industry  Involved  In  the  dispute, 
or  of  the  history  of  labor  relations  In  that 
Industry.  They  have  to  begin  from  scratch, 
and  learn  the  necessary  background.  While 
they  are  willing  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty,  they  still  have  their  normal  vocations 
to  which  they  will  return — hopefully  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  serve  without  pay  on  a  Job 
which  may  consume  many  weeks  of  seven  12- 
hour  days.  Those  who  are  paid  receive  a  small 
fraction  of  their  normal  earnings.  It  Is  a  par- 
ticularly thankless  Job  because  neither  side, 
except  in  rare  Instances,  Is  satisfied  with  the 
recommendations  or  findings,  and  they  both 
publicly  abuse  the  board. 

Many  of  these  board  members  hold  Jobs  as 
professional  "Impartial  chairmen"  or  "arbl- 
trators'  In  different  Industries.  They  have 
been  appointed  on  consent  for  a  year  or  two 
by  both  sides  of  a  labor  contract,  to  pass 
upon  grievances  or  disputes  arising  from  the 
contract.  Many  industrialists  privately  fear 
that  some  of  these  persons  tend  to  be  partial 
to  labor  because  they  look  to  labor  for  Its 
consent  to  be  an  Impartial  chairman.  Wheth- 
er there  Is  any  truth  In  this  charge  or  not. 
It  Is  enough  If  a  substantial  part  of  manage- 
ment believes  It  to  be  true. 

Yet  the  same  Industrialist  who  views  com- 
pulsory arbitration  with  suspicion  feels  per- 
fectly content  In  submitting  controversies— 
often  Involving  matters  of  greater  Impor- 
tance to  him  than  an  Increased  wage  scale — 
to  a  U  S  Judge  And  he  Is  quite  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  Judgment,  feeling  that  this  is 
the  way  of  life  In  a  democracy 

Liibor.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  more  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  compulsory 
arbitration  makes  unions  give  up  their  right 
to  strike  Prom  this  premise,  the  conclustor. 
Is  reached  by  union  leaders,  usually  without 
any  real  analysis  or  reasoning,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  must  come  to  an 
end  under  labor  courts  or  compulsory  arbi- 
tration They  also  assert  that  compulsion 
must  result  In  prlce-flxing,  and  eventually  " 
regimented  economy. 

Nothing  in  my  proposal  calls  for  any  in- 
terference with  the  give-and-take  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  Unions  will  continue  to  re- 
quire the  Slime  equality  of  strength,  even 
though  they  cannot  strike  For  before  a  labor 
controversy  reaches  the  end  of  the  Judicial 
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process,  both  sides  have  to  try  to  reach  a 
settlement  on  as  many  of  the  Issues  as  pos- 
sible by  collective  bargaining.  Only  Items  on 
which  agreement  cannot  be  reached  will  have 
to  be  resolved  by  the  court.  Individual  em- 
ployes or  even  weak  unions  cannot  do  this 
kind  of  bargaining  successfully.  They  must 
be  strong  enough  to  amass  all  the  facts  with 
which  to  sit  opposite  management  at  the 
bargaining  table.  They  must  be  able  to  em- 
ploy the  best  of  economists,  lawyers,  statis- 
ticians and  bargainers.  And  they  must  have 
even  greater  resources  if  they  have  to  go  to 
court  on  a  long,  protracted  trial. 

It  is  not  true  that  collective  bargaining 
must  stop  when  the  right  to  strike  Is  taken 
away.  That  Is  not  true  In  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  labor  courts.  That  Is  not  true  of  any 
other  kind  of  civil  dispute  or  litigation  In 
our  courts.  For  every  case  actually  tried, 
there  are  scores  which  are  settled  before 
litigation,  during  litigation,  and  even  In  the 
course  of  trial.  These  civil  settlements  are 
»11  the  results  of  vigorous  bargaining.  A  party 
settles  for  less  because  he  fears  that  the  court 
may  decide  against  him  and  thus  he  will  lose 
all.  The  weaker  his  case,  the  smaller  his 
settlement.  So  each  side,  In  negotiating, 
marshals  his  facts  and  his  law,  argues  Justice 
and  equity  with  the  other,  and  then  takes 
a  look  at  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his 
opponent's  case. 

Labor  argues  that  If  left  alone  to  strike  It 
can  do  better  than  with  government  Inter- 
vention. That  may  be  true,  but  even  that 
Is  subject  to  debate  In  many  cases.  But,  If 
true,  what  Is  just  about  that  kind  of  result? 
A  man  In  a  civil  suit  settles,  but  not  because 
he  Is  afraid  that  his  adversary  will  compel 
him  to  do  so  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  eco- 
nomic warfare,  which  Is  really  what  a  strike 
Is.  Why  should  Justice  In  a  labor  dispute  de- 
pend upon  who  Is  stronger  In  a  strike? 

Each  side  In  a  strike  wants  something.  A 
strike  will  not  determine  however,  which  side 
Is  more  justified,  or  reasonable,  or  Intrinsi- 
cally entitled  to  win.  The  union  members 
have  to  eat;  the  union  feeds  them  as  long  as 
It  can.  The  richer  the  union,  the  longer  It 
can  hold  out.  Management  In  a  strike  has  to 
meet  overhead,  fixed  payments,  demands  of 
customers,  and  an  outraged  public  calling  for 
Its  services.  The  stronger  It  Is,  the  greater  Its 
reserves,  the  longer  It  can  hold  out.  Propa- 
ganda pours  out  of  both  sides,  expecting  that 
the  power  of  public  opinion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  will  help  It  prevail.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, neither  side  wins  all  It  has  demanded 
(and  really  never  expected  to) ;  a  compromise 
la  reached  after  untold  damage  Is  done  to 
each  other,  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
public. 

How  does  this  really  differ  In  essence  from 
the  medieval  trial  by  battle  In  which  the 
strongest  was  declared  the  winner  of  a  dis- 
pute? I  concede  that  public  opinion  may  In 
some  cases  help  toward  a  settlement.  This  Is 
the  basic  argument  for  fact-finding.  But  how 
much  does  the  public  really  know  about  the 
Issues  of  a  strike  and  where  Justice  lies, 
despite  columns  or  pages  of  fact-finding 
statistics?  On  boards  where  I  was  a  member, 
I  used  to  take  home  hundreds  of  documents, 
charts,  briefs,  analyses  of  wages  and  profits 
In  various  Industries,  historical  background 
material  and  legal  briefs.  It  took  me  many 
hours  Just  to  read  this  material.  I  came  to 
certain  conclusions  after  heated  arguments 
with  each  side,  and  sometimes  even  after 
warm  colloquies  with  my  colleagues.  What 
can  the  general  public  know  about  any  of 
this  as  a  basis  for  forming  an  opinion?  How 
many  newspapers  print  the  fact-finding  ma- 
terial' 

And  how  realistic  Is  the  claim  that  public 
opinion  brings  about  a  Just  settlement?  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unified  public  opinion  than 
the  cry  of  outrage  at  the  union  responsible 
for  the  1966  subway  strike  In  New  York  City? 
Did  It  have  any  effect  on  the  union?  Of 
:ourse  not.  The  entire  strike  was  Illegal  un- 


der the  laws  of  New  York  State  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  yet  the  union  won.  It  won  only 
because  Its  employer,  the  City  of  New  York, 
Just  had  to  provide  means  for  citizens  to  get 
to  work. 

A  dispute  between  Individuals  can  be  set- 
tled In  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  agreement, 
(2)  by  outside  determination,  or  (3)  by  a 
fist  fight  behind  the  bam.  A  strike  Is  an  en- 
larged, organized  fist  fight,  without  violence 
or  physical  Injury  but  with  plenty  of  blows. 
Centuries  ago,  civilized  man,  in  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  gave  up  this  kind  of  combat. 

What  has  given  workers  strength  has  been 
union,  the  ability  to  speak  with  a  collective 
voice.  That  strength  labor  courts  will  not  Im- 
pair, but  will  increase.  That  Is  obvious  be- 
cause the  court  can  deal  with  only  one  liti- 
gant— a  union.  So  it  will  b;  essential  to  the 
prop>er  workings  of  the  court  that  there  be 
strong,  united,  well-led  unions  to  speak  and 
act  for  their  members.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  Australia,  where  imions  are  rela- 
tively just  as  strong  as  they  are  In  this 
country. 

Not  only  Is  ooUective  bargaining  not  jeop- 
ardized; it  will  remain  an  absolute  necessity 
If  labor  cotirts  are  to  be  adequate  to  fulfill 
their  functions. 

But,  the  unions  argue — and  so  does  some 
management — collective  bargaining  will  be- 
come a  farce;  neither  side  will  retreat  from 
Its  best  offer,  because  it  knows  that  a  third 
party  will  finally  have  to  decide  it  anyway, 
and  suspects  that  he  will  probably  merely 
split  the  difference. 

To  this  there  are  two  answers: 

1.  This  is  not  what  happens  In  other  kinds 
of  civil  litigation.  It  is  true  that  neither  side 
makes  its  best  offer  of  settlement  at  first. 
But  as  negotiation  proceeds,  and  as  a  judi- 
cial determination  draws  near  with  the  pos- 
sibility presented  to  each  side  that  it  might 
lose  much  more  than  a  reasonable  offer  or 
demand  would  give  it,  they  come  down  to 
rock-bottom  settlement  terms.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  different  course  should  follow 
in  a  labor  negotiation.  The  experience  in 
Australia  with  labor  courts  has  been  that 
bargaining  often  continues  right  down  to 
trial. 

2,  The  contention  that  the  presiding  judge 
will  ask  what  the  best  offer  on  each  side  is 
and  merely  split  the  difference  constitutes  a 
libel  on  our  judicial  tradition.  I  was  a  trial 
judge  myself  for  10  years,  and  I  have  had 
trial  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  35  years,  I 
have  not  personally  met  a  single  judge  guilty 
of  that  practice  after  a  trial.  Besides,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  ever  know 
about  the  offers  on  either  side.  Settlement 
offers  are  Inadmissible  as  evidence  in  a  court. 
And  procedural  arrangements  can  be  made, 
if  necessary,  for  the  trial  of  any  case  to  take 
place  before  a  judge  who  has  not  tried  to 
settle  the  dispute  In  discussion  with  the 
litigants. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
end  the  strikes  and  stop  the  damage,  and  to 
substitute  the  reason  and  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  courtroom  for  a  verdict  based 
only  on  strength  and  resources.  Giving  up 
rlghte  like  the  right  to  strike — even  more 
ancient  rights — for  the  general  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community  Is  nothing  new  in 
civilized  countries.  The  right  to  send  your 
children  out  to  work  to  help  the  family  bank 
account  instead  of  to  school;  the  freedom  to 
make  contracts  with  workers  on  any  terms 
mutually  agreeable;  the  right  to  put  up  a 
building  on  your  land  of  any  height  or  bulk 
you  wish;  the  right  to  deal  in  securities  at 
arm's  length  in  the  good  old  way  before  the 
1929  crash;  the  right  to  use  in  speculation 
other  people's  money  entrusted  to  your  care; 
the  right  to  overproduce  crops  and  to  use 
your  farmland  as  you  wish  without  all  the 
bother  of  agricultural  regulation — all  of 
these  rights  and  hundreds  of  others  were 
given  up  because  the  public  Interest  was 
served  by  their  surrender. 


I  submit  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In 
any  labor  strife  which  affects  its  health, 
security  or  safety  justifies — nay,  requires — 
the  same  surrender. 

What  about  price-fixing,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  compulsion  say  must  follow  any  Im- 
position of  settlement?  E>o  not  wage  increases 
caused  by  strikes  do  Just  as  much  to  fix 
prices?  Of  course  they  do.  Do  you  often  see 
wage  scales  go  up  unless  they  are  followed 
by  price  rises?  Of  course  not.  Almost  every 
settlement  of  a  major  dispute,  and  especially 
of  an  emergency  dispute,  has  been  announced 
by  the  appropriate  government  official  with 
the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  prices 
would  remain  static.  But  they  seldom  have. 

Five  years  ago  I  visited  Australia.  There 
I  met  several  labor  union  leaders  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  workings  of  the  labor 
courts  In  their  country.  They  were  well- 
satisfied  with  their  experiences,  and  with  the 
results  they  have  achieved.  The  arguments 
usually  advanced  In  the  U.S.  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  were  dis- 
missed by  them  as  contrary  to  their  experi- 
ence with  labor  courts. 

In  this  country,  we  have  had  the  present 
haphazard  system  a  long  time — too  long.  The 
American  public  will  welcome  any  reasonable 
change  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  needless 
economic  waste  which  comes  from  strikes. 
And  in  the  long  run,  I  am  confident  that 
both  labor  and  management  will  Join  In  the 
welcome. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  rail- 
way labor  dispute  of  1963  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  recommendation  that  amounted 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  I  stated  as 
follows: 

The  President's  message  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Joint  Resolution  Introduced  pur- 
suant to  that  message,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  compulsory  arbitration  and  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  until  after  the  1964  election. 
The  adoption  of  the  Adznlnistration's  res- 
olution seems  sure  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
esses in  transportation,  and  perhaps  sets 
a  precedent  In  all  industries. 

Unfortunately,  this  prediction  has 
turned  out  to  be  true,  and  the  course  of 
labor  relations  In  the  railroad  Indus- 
try has  been  downward  ever  since.  It 
has  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  ad- 
ministration says,  and  the  Senate  echoes, 
that  no  solution  other  than  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  possible.  To  me  this  Is  de- 
featism and  admission  that  we  are  tm- 
wllUng  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
entire  emergency  labor  relations  pic- 
ture in  the  United  States  today.  That 
picture,  unfortunately,  has  developed  to 
the  point  where.  In  a  major  Industry, 
there  are  few  disputes  that  can  be  set- 
tled without  Intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
dlflaculty  with  this  is  that  the  prospect  of 
governmental  interference  being  vir- 
tually assured,  or  even  worse,  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  being  certain  as  It 
Is  imder  House  Joint  Resolution  559, 
neither  management  nor  labor  will  have 
Incentive  to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table 
to  see  where  areas  of  agreement  may 
be  arrived  at  and  what  eventual  settle- 
ment can  be  worked  out  between  the 
parties. 

In  spite  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
delay  that  has  already  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  brief  strike  that  we  have 
had.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
can  and  should  Immediately  find  a  better 
solution.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  the 
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alternative  offered  by  the  eentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr  Pepper  1,  offered  this 
opportunity  and  continues  to  offer  It. 
For  these  reasons,  I  could  not  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  559.  since  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  It  will  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  collective  bars?alninK:  and  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  an  absolute  essential 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  Sooner 
or  later,  the  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  this  situation  Let  us  hope 
that  even  though  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559  Is  about  to  become  law.  we  will 
continue  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
seek  for  better  solutions  to  the  emer- 
gency labor  dispute  situation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  question  wa.s  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  244,  nays  148.  not  voting  40, 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  no  I 

YKAS— 244 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Andreva,  Ala. 
Andrew*. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Aalimore 
Aaplnali 
Ayrea 
Barlns 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betu 
BevUl 
Btester 
Bogga 
Boiand 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotmman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxirleaon 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CabUl 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
CoUler 
Colmer 
ConabU 
Corbett 
Oorman 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davla.Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  laOarza 
Dellenback 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downlnc 


Dvinran 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Ed*;ird.<!.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eiihleman 
Evaiis.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn 
Fallon 
Fa,«-eU 
Plridley 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
FreltiiKhuysen 
Prledel 
Pxiqua 
aallflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathlrigs 
Oettys 
Olalnu} 
Gibbons 
GoodeU 
Goodling 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ha^an 
Hiiley 
Udll 
Ha;>rlc 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Gcbmldt 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Marsha 
Harvey 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hlck.8 
Hoimer 
Howard 
Hull 

HMIlt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwtn 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  P%. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 


Jones.  N  C. 

iCazen 

K^lth 

Kelly 

King.  WT. 

Kleppe 

Kluc<;ynskl 

Kornetjay 

Kuylceudall 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lansen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClory 

ML-CuUoch 

Ml- Donald, 

Mlrh. 
McMillan 
M,ichen 
Mahon 
Mainiard 
Marsh 

Math  las.  CalU. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Ml.!e 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
ONeal.  Oa. 
Paf  m»in 
Pelly 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poll 
Pool 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Held.  ni. 
Bel  f  el 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Khodes.  Ariz. 


RlPKle 

H1V.T9 

Huberts 

Roners.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roiian 

Rostcnkowskl 

Roth 

I'oufh 

Sar.dman 

Saltertleld 

St.  Oii^e 

S.  hadeber? 

Si  hneebell 

Si  bwelKer 

Si.hwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sh  river 

sues 

SHubltj: 

Smith.  Calif. 


Adams 
Addiibbo 
Anderson.  Ill 
A.-.h  brook 
H.i.Tett 
Blni4ham 
Bla<  k.burn 
Blanton 

lii.ltl.lrC 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bras<-o 

BrocK 

B.'own.  Cal;f. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burlte.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carter 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

c:ulver 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Der'A'liLskl 

DUgs 

Dlnt;ell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

EUberi.; 

Farbsteln 

Feitjhan 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Galla,;her 
Gilbert 


Idaho 
Wash 


Smith,  N  T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelcer.  Ariz. 

Stiphetis 

Stratton 

Stiibblefleld 

Talcott 

Tay  lor 

Teatiue.  Calif. 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 148 

Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Ourney 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Hansen 

H.ith  iwiiy 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

HoUQeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jiihr;.s<j:\  Call 

Karsteii 

Karth 

Kiistcnmcler 

Kee 

K'.rwan 

Kvl 

Kyroa 

Le^gett 

LoHK.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McDiide 

McPaU 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
M.lddell 
Martin 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Moss. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphv,  n 
Murphy.  N  Y. 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nix 

OHara.  ni. 
O  Hara.  Mich 


Bob 


W'ft"fonner 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

W  itson 

W.irts 

White 

Whltten 

Wldimll 

WUri'lIlS 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Wilson, 

Winn 

WoltT 

WrlL'ht 

Wvdler 

WvUe 

W>man 

Yates 

Young 


Olsen 

O  Nelll.  Mass. 

OttinKer 

Patten 

Popper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pollock 

Price.  Ill 

liallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N  Y 

Reu.ss 

rthixles,  Pa 

Rooncy,  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

."^t  Germain 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Shipley 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stu.;i;er8 

Steluer.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tall 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

L'dall 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Zablockl 
Z  ■*•»<.  h 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Battln 
Brlnkley 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Cede  r  berg 
Cla-.isen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cowt;er 
Cramer 
Denney 
Edward.^.  Calif. 


Flno 

Garraatr 

Gray 

Hill  pern 

Hays 

Hebert 

HunKate 

Klnpt.  Calif 

Kupferman 

McClure 

McEwen 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minlsh 

Moore 


Morgan 

OKonskl 

Pas.sman 

PucUiskl 

Rarlck 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Srheuer 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Zlon 


Mr  Rob:si~>n  for    with  Mr    Moore  against. 

Mr  Hattln  for.  with  Mr    Carey  against. 

Mr  Whllencr  for.  with  Mr   Roybal  against 

Mr  MtEwen  for.  with  Mr    Cowger  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    H.  V.S  with   Mr    Whalley. 

Mr   RiKlino  with  Mr   Z!  m 

Mr     Mlnl.'ih    with    Mr     Halpcrn 

Mr   Morg.in  with  Mr  Pino 

Mr    Klni;   of    Cillfnrnla   with   Mr    Denney 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rou- 
debush. 

Mr    Hungate  with   Mr    Cleveland. 

Mr  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr 
Don  H    Clausen 

Mr    .S<-heuer  with   Mr    O'Konskl. 

Mr    Rarlck   with   Mr    McClure. 

Mr    Gray  with  Mr    Edwards  of  California, 

Mr    Brlnkley  with   Mr    Cramer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  rocon.'-lder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr   Garmatz  against. 

Mr  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against 

Mr  Puclnskl  for.  with  Mr  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 


GENER.\L  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the  measure 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  thore  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FRO^:  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  AUTHORIZING  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  AND  FOUND  TRULY 
ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  to- 
morrow, the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER\nSSION    TO    REINSTATE    SPE- 
CIAL ORDER 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  special  order  that  I  had  reserved  for 
60  minutes  for  this  date  be  reinstated 
following  completion  of  the  legislative 
business  on  this  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEWARK  AND  RIOT  CONTROL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER,    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eis  the  House 
prepares  to  consider  the  so-called  antl- 
rlot  bin,  the  disturbances  In  Newark  are 
ironically  timely.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  were 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence there.  As  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  this  morning,  the  ghetto 
riots  of  the  past  3  years  have  been  "not- 
revolutionary  or  homicidal,  but  pur- 
poseless and  suicidal." 

They  are  born  of  anger  and  despair, 
and  characterized  by  little  organization 
or  ostensible  political  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, the  objects  of  attack  are  the  symbols 
of  white  authority   and  property. 

The  tragic  outburst  in  Newark  makes 
even  more  irrelevant  the  efforts  of  this 
House  to  pass  a  riot-control  bill  based 
on  the  premise  of  outside  agitators.  I 
Invite  any  colleague  to  show  how  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  421  would  have  pre- 
vented the  latest  disturbance. 

Will  we  have  the  Incredible  shortsight- 
edness to  emasculate  programs  to  elimi- 
nate urban  slums  and  give  hope  to 
despairing  citizens  and  then  expect  that 
the  problem  will  be  solved  by  Federal 
laws  forbidding  persons  to  cross  State 
lines  with  Intent  to  incite  riots.  In  cities 
like  Newark,  despair  can  explode  into 
riot  without  crossing  a  street. 

We  seem  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact 
that  downtrodden  peoples  are  fully  capa- 
ble of  taking  action  themselves,  whether 
in  Newark  or  Southeast  Asia,  independ- 
ent of  those  who  may  enter  to  fan  the 
flames. 

Newark  and  Watts — and  the  list  will 
inevitably  grow  longer — are  the  forgot- 
ten backwaters  of  urbanization.  The 
press  reported  that,  as  each  exploded, 
the  rioting  took  on  an  almost  "festive" 
atmosphere — a  relief,  perhaps,  from  the 
oppressive  boredom  of  urban  misery. 

Will  we  continue  to  let  the  slums  fester 
and  seek  solutions  only  in  new  police 
powers?  Police  are  at  best  an  Interim, 
Inadequate  substitute  for  respect  for  self 
and  respect  for  law.  There  can  never  be 
enough  police  to  protect  the  white  middle 
class  from  resentments  which  grow  in- 
creasingly bitter  and  even  suicidal.  In 
cities  like  Newark  social  dynamite  will 
continue  to  explode  unless  downtrodden 
people  are  given  hope  for  a  brighter 
future. 

THE  APOLLO  MESS:  STAGED  FOR  A 
RERUN?"— CONGRESS  MUST  RE- 
OPEN THE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  Apollo 
disaster  be  repeated? 

Two  weeks  ago  on  July  3  there  was  an- 
other fire  during  a  test  of  the  limar  mod- 
ule in  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.  There  was  no 
public  outcry  because  It  was  an  un- 
manned test  for  engine  thrust,  and  no 
Injuries  were  sustained  by  human  beings. 


The  lunar  module  was  In  a  vacuum 
chamber,  and  presxmiably  a  leak  de- 
veloped in  the  fuel  line.  What  will  It  be 
the  next  time?  Is  this  a  matter  of  defi- 
cient workmanship?  Qr  is  it  possible  that 
NASA  still  does  not  know  enough  about 
the  hazards  of  fire  in  oxygen-rich  en- 
vironments and  whole  and  partial  vac- 
uum environments  and  other  conditions 
which  wUl  be  encountered  on  the  moon's 
surface  and  en  route?  Does  NASA  yet 
know  enough  to  undertake  this  venture 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance 
about  safety  and  success?  Does  NASA 
have  enough  coordination  within  its  own 
program  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  fully 
aware  of  all  the  complex  diflacultles,  chal- 
lenges, and  dangers  and  has  taken  every 
possible  and  reasonable  precaution  to 
avoid  further  disasters? 

The  publication  Chemical  Engineering 
of  June  19,  1967.  answers  the  question 
about  repetition  of  disaster  by  saying: 

Administrative  confusion,  more  than  tech- 
nology, triggered  the  accident  that  took  the 
lives  of  (the)  Astronauts  .  .  .  there  will  be 
future  oversight  disasters,  regardless  of 
patch-up  work  on  the  Apollo  capsule — unless 
NASA  management  learns  to  communicate 
with  and  between  the  many  technical  skills 
essential  to  space  engineering. 

This  was  the  conclusion  expressed  in  a 
challenging  article  by  the  senior  editor, 
Robert  Davidson,  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers following  a  detailed  study  of  the 
available  evidence  surroimding  the  Apol- 
lo disaster.  They  aver  that  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective management  within  NASA  is  the 
major  villain  contributing  to  past  diffi- 
culties and  will — ^If  not  greatly  im- 
proved— perpetuate  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  recent  tragedy.  The 
Phillips  report,  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
report  and  other  recent  revelations  sup- 
port the  conclusions  expressed  in  this 
article. 

It  is  commendable  that  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  by  some  members  of  the  engi- 
neering pi;ofession  to  take  heed  of  pres- 
ent warnings  and  learn  serious  lessons 
for  the  future.  Certainly  NASA  should 
also  be  doing  this,  but  NASA's  continued 
reticence  prevents  us  from  knowing  if 
this  is  the  case.  Current  rumblings  of  dis- 
content within  the  space  program  suggest 
that  schedule  pressure,  comer  cutting, 
and  administrative  chaos  continue,  and 
that  internal  and  external  politics  as 
well  continue  to  take  their  toll  of  good 
management.  Congress  should  not  close 
its  eyes  to  this  question  and  allow  unsat- 
isfactory conditions  to  continue  by  de- 
fault. The  Apollo  hearings  should  be 
reconvened — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing further  a  technical  discussion  of 
possible  technical  causes  for  the  Apollo 
fire — but  to  undertake  a  serious  and  far- 
ranging  management  review  of  the  sort 
that  would  force  NASA  to  take  stock  and 
develop  soimd  management  practices  for 
the  protection  of  the  public's  investment 
in  the  space  program.  This  is  not  to  men- 
tion the  safety  of  our  astronauts. 

This  year  Congress  has  shown  Itself 
willing  to  take  a  small  step  toward  ex- 
erting some  preliminary  control  over 
NASA  via  the  budget.  Let  us  now,  much 
more  importantly,  take-  the  next  step 
toward  demanding  that  NASA  manage- 


ment prove  Itself  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  Nation  with  a  first-quality 
space  program  that  can  bear  and  should 
bear  public  scrutiny. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
the  perceptive  article,  "The  Apollo  Mess: 
Staged  for  a  Rerun?"  from  the  June  19 
Issue  of  Chemical  Engineering,  which  I 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Apoixo  Mess  ;  Staged  roR  a  Rerun? 

A  lack  of  effective  technical  feedback  may 
be  breeding  new  hazards  for  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

As  NASA  mops  up  In  the  wake  of  the 
Apollo-204  tragedy,  two  urgent  questions 
loom:  How  could  It  have  happened?  Will  It 
happen   again? 

Administrative  confusion,  more  than  tech- 
nology, triggered  the  accident  that  took  the 
lives  of  Astronauts  Vlrgll  I.  Grlssom,  Edward 
H.  White,  2d,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee.  This  was 
confirmed  In  the  2,375-page  final  report  of 
the  Apollo  Review  Board.  And  there  will  be 
future  oversight  disasters,  regardless  of 
patch-up  work  on  the  Apollo  capsule — unless 
NASA  management  learns  to  communicate 
with  and  between  the  many  technical  skills 
essential   to   space   engineering. 

Admittedly,  It  Is  tough  to  coordinate  our 
$5-bllllon/yr.  space  empire,  but  not  Impossi- 
ble by  modern  management  techniques.  Will 
NASA  meet  the  challenge?  Can  It  correct  the 
system  that  permitted  gross  safety  over- 
sights? Perhaps  more  Important,  will  NASA 
rely  more  on  chemical  engineers  and  benefit 
from  their  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
technology?  Are  there  new  roles  opening  for 
chemical  engineers  In  materials  selection, 
safety,  design,  fire  protection  and  systems 
planning?  (See  box,  p.  01.) 

But  most  perplexing:  Why  did  NASA  disre- 
gard its  own  warnings? 

NASA  on  the  Carpet — The  Apollo  Review 
Board  failed  to  Identify  the  underlying  cause 
that  permitted  the  January  27  conflagration. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illi- 
nois charged  that  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
"failed  to  examine,  or  at  least  report  on,  the 
fundamental  conditions  which  permitted  the 
accident  to  occur.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  they  could  exist  without  their  being  the 
direct  result  of  serious  and  fundamental  de- 
fects within  NASA."  And  Representative  Ken- 
neth Hechler  of  West  Virginia  called  for 
"sweeping  changes  and  tightening  up  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  space  agency  and  Its 
contractors." 

Industry  experts  contacted  by  Chemical 
Engineering  blame  many  of  NASA's  woes  on 
managerial  high-handedness.  Among  the 
complaints  leveled  at  NASA: 

There  Is  duplication  and  lack  of  over-all 
coordination  In  safety  organization;  two  sep- 
arate safety  programs — manned  and  un- 
manned: duplication  without  coordination 
In  safety  at  Langley,  Houston,  Edwards, 
HuntsvUle,  Moffett  and  elsewhere;  rivalry 
between  safety  and  fire  protection. 

Contractors  are  allowed  to  Ignore  the  les- 
sons of  previous  contractors,  being  deter- 
mined to  do  It  by  themselves,  and  better. 

Work  started  from  scratch.  Twenty-five 
years  of  experience  with  oxygen  atmospheres 
by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  mostly  overlooked; 
Industry  know-how  with  oxygen  Ignored;  a 
deaf  ear  given  to  suggestions  ("You  Just 
don't  give  advice  to  NASA");  major  old-line 
oxygen  companies  given  no  significant  role 
Ln  spaceoralt  environmental  design. 

Pet  vendors  are  nurtured;  few  among  the 
non-pets  are  heard. 

Favored  vendors  are  allowed  to  raid  key 
men  from  NASA  for  their  technical  and 
political  (NASA  organization)   know-how. 

Recommendations  by  researchers  are  often 
overruled  to  achieve  mechanical  and  struc- 
tural success. 
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Th«  k&xlety  of  coany  wa«  stated  by  Repre- 
sentative Olln  E.  Teegue  of  Texas,  head  of 
the  Houa«  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Oversight. 
He  charged  that  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
report  wa«  a  "broad  Indictment  of  NASA 
and  North  AmerVcan  and  Vbe  whole  program  " 
Pog  In  the  Crystal  Ball — At  February  hear- 
ings by  Bep.  Teague'8  House  Subcommittee. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  SeAaiins.  Jr.  deputy  NASA 
ndmlnistrator.  testified.  'Continued  alert- 
ness to  the  possibility  of  fire  had  become 
dulled  by  previous  ground  exp>erlence  and 
six  yean  of  succea&ful  manned   missions  " 

NASA  administrator  Webb  told  the  House. 
"In  moving  ahead  to  utilize  the  resources 
made  available  to  us.  we  have  to  take  tech- 
nical rUka  In  the  development  of  equipment 
and  In  establishing  our  schedules.  But  we 
have  not  knowingly  accepted  a  higher  level 
of  rUka  In  order  to  meet  our  manned-flight 
schedules  ...  we  have  taken  no  risks  as  to 
the  lives  or  safety  of  the  astronauts  that  we 
could  find  a  way  to  avoid." 

Astronaut  Prank  Borman.  a  member  of 
the  Apollo  Review  Board,  said  that  his  work 
on  the  investigation  of  the  A{x>Uo  accident 
convinced  him  thit  "there  were  hazards 
present  beyond  the  understanding  of  either 
NASA'*  engineers  or  astronauts" 

And,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  Dr.  George  E  Mueller,  head  of 
manned  space  flight,  said.  "It  was  not 
through  overlooking  the  problems  that  we 
arrived  at  the  accident  It  was  rather  that 
our  specifications  did  not  take  account  of  the 
specific  event." 

In  April,  before  the  House  Subconninlttee 
for  NASA  Oversight.  Mueller  admitted  that 
design  and  Inspection  procedures  were  Inad- 
equate. He  said.  "If  more-thorough  testing  of 
flammable  nuiterlals  used  In  the  cockpit  had 
been  conducted,  the  accident  might  not  have 
happened."  He  also  said.  "If  engineers  had 
carried  out  full-scale  flre  tests  In  a  mockup 
version  of  the  spacecraft,  they  would  have 
realized  the  hazards  of  such  materials  In 
pure  oxygen." 

Aammlng  Catastrophe — Oldtlmers  In  In- 
dustrial oxygen  work  follow  Murphy's  Law : 
If  It  can  happen.  It  will  For  a  pure  oxygen 
atmosphere,  laboratory  risk  evaluations  of  Ig- 
nltable  materials  are  not  enoxigh.  The  total 
syBtera  must  be  considered — How  much  Is 
there  of  the  material.  What  are  the  system 
ooodtttons:  Are  all  s<iurces  of  ignition  elimi- 
nated? And  the  big  questions:  What  if  it  ig- 
nites anyway?  What  then'' 

A»  for  NASA,  however,  the  Apollo  Review 
BoMtl  eald:  "The  underlying  design  approach 
In  ApoHo  waa  to  control  the  known  risk  of 
fire  ...  by  Isolating  and  rendering  safe  all 
possible  Ignition  sources  .  .  .  led  to  the  use 
of  seYeral  solid  combustible  materials  within 
the  spttcecraft.  Including  nylon  and  polyure- 
thane  foams."  There  were  70  lb.  of  flammable 
materials  In  the  fatal  Apollo  command 
module,  mostly  nylon. 

Space-chamber  mishaps  were  not  new  The 
first  such  fire  occurred  five  years  ago  In  an 
oxygen-rlcb  space  chamber  at  the  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine.  Brooks  Air  PVsrce  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Two  crewmen  In  prototype 
spao4  suits  entered  the  chamber,  which  was 
at  5  psl.  oxygen.  A  power  tube  overheated, 
and  Its  plastic  base  ignited.  Fumes  alerted 
the  crewmen,  and  both  escaped  without  in- 
Jury. 

Soon  after,  two  crewmen  In  pressurized 
suits  with  closed  helmet  visors  were  In  the 
same  chamber  at  the  same  conditions.  A 
glow  appeared  behind  the  Instrument  panel. 
Within  seconds,  the  reaj  of  the  panel  was  In 
flames.  Both  men  passed  out  from  the  heat 
and  snaoke.  One  suffered  from  severe  smoke 
Inhalation  when  he  opened  his  visor. 

The  third  flre  took  place  four  years  ago 
at  tbe  Aircrew  Equipment  Laboratory  at 
Philadelphia's  Naval  Air  Center.  Pour  men 
In  shirtsleeves  were  In  a   lO-ft.-wlde  space 


chamber,  pressurized  at  5  p*!  oxygen.  An 
overheated  light  bulb  burned  out  When  It 
was  replaced,  flame  shot  from  the  fixture. 
One  crewman  tried  to  snuff  out  the  flre  with 
a  towel,  but  the  cloth  caught  on  flre  and 
burned  so  vl^orou.'^Iy  that  the  man's  clothes 
Ignited.  An  asbestos  flre-blauket  was  thrown 
over  him.  but  It  too  burned  Flaming  In- 
sulation from  the  light  lixture  dripped  onto 
a  bunk  When  a  crewman  tried  to  be.it  out 
the  bunk  fire,  his  skin  beg:^n  t'D  burn  Quick 
action  from  the  out."=lde  saved  the  four  men 
And  only  when  the  oxvi»en  was  pumped  out 
of  the  chamber  did  the  fl.-e  stop. 

Ignition  for  these  three  fires  was  c.iu.'^'d 
by  electrical  f.^Uure  The  Jaiuuu-y  '27  ApKiUo 
Incineration  Is  thought  to  have  started  Irom 
an  electrical  arc  through  abraded  Teflon  In- 
sulatii^n.  The  "most  probable  "  cause  of  the 
Ignition  In  the  January  31  oxygen-chamber 
death  of  two  Air  Force  men  at  Bro<5ks  Air 
Poroe  Base  was  a  Teflon-lnsul.ited  work-lamp 
card   arcir.g   ag.ilnst   the   aluminum    floor. 

How  Secret  the  Risk? — There  were  numer- 
ous warnings.  Early  In  the  sp.tce  program. 
flre  prevention  experts  urged  that  N.\S.\ 
study  how  to  control  the  spread  of  fire  by 
proper  design  and  structural  arrangements 
within  the  cabin  They  further  recom- 
mended the  use  of  full-scale  ftre-detectlon 
and  protection  test-s  B<:)th  procedures  have 
now  been  adopted  by  NAS.\ 

The  hazards  of  oxygen-saturated  cloth- 
ing were  reported  by  the  New  York  Naval 
Shlpy.ird  In  Sational  Safety  Neu:i.  Septem- 
ber. Ud?  Frequent  Injuries  occurred  dur- 
ing work  (iboard  ships  becavise  of  oxygen 
leaks  and  the  Ignition  of  oxygen-saturated 
clothing.  Oxygen  content  of  as  little  as  8  to 
14'-*;  above  normal  created  hazardous  con- 
ditions  of    'major   proportions" 

Other  publKhed  warnings  of  the  dangers 
of  oxygen-rich  environments  have  been 
available  for  many  years  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  Compressed  Gas  Assn. 
and    the    National    Flre    Protection    Assn. 

More  striking,  however,  are  NASA's  own 
warnings  In  Its  1964  publication.  Space- 
Cabin  Almospheres.  Part  11 — Fire  and  Bla.^t 
Ha:^ards  Stime  pertinent  excerpts  from  this 
publication  are: 

1  "a  statement  of  defining  the  hazard- 
ous R.xture  of  .iny  g.ise<ius  environment  must 
Include  a  very  rigid  definition  of  the  entire 
system." 

2.  "  .  .  Increasing  the  percentage  of  oxy- 
gen at  any  total  pressure  will  not  only  de- 
crease the  mlnlmiun  spark  energy  (for  Igni- 
tion), but  also  extend  the  limits  of  flam- 
mablllty  to  a  much  wider  range  .  .  .  from 
21  "r  to  100"^  oxygen,  the  minimum  required 
spark  energy  decreases  by  three  orders  of 
magnitude." 

3.  The  table,  "Preliminary  Screenlrig 
Tests  of  Materials  for  Possible  Use  In  100 
Percent  Oxygen  Atmosphere  "  reports  that 
nylon  fabric  burned  completely,  as  did  poly- 
urethane  foam. 

4.  Of  the  five  major  potential  fire  sources 
listed,   one  was  "electrical   wiring  " 

5  "Examples  of  combustible  materials 
that  should  be  mlnUnlzed  or  possibly  elimi- 
nated from  space  cabins"  Include  nylon, 
polyethylene.  Teflon.  "No  material  which 
supports  combustion  In  high-uxygen  en- 
vironments after  the  Ignition  source  Is  re- 
moved should  be  used  .  .  ." 

6  Basic  cabin  design  should  reduce  Igni- 
tion sources  and  "Prevent  sparking  and 
arcing  of  electric  or  electronic  equipment 
...  by  use  of  (among  other  things |  abrasion- 
resistant  electric  wiring  .  .  .  All  electric  and 
electronic  equipment  and  wires  should  be 
considered  as  Ignition  sources,  regardless 
of  how  well  they  are  protected  " 

Chewing  Gum  and  Baling  Wire — The  list 
of  engineering  shortcomings  In  the  Apollo- 
204.  many  of  which  disregarded  NASA's  own 
warnings.   Includes- 

Extensive  distribution  of  combustible  ma- 
terials   in    the    cabin:     contoured    couches 


with  nylon  covering  and  polyurethane  foam; 
sp.ice  suits  with  Inflamm.ible  nylon  and  rub- 
ber; polyethylene  bags  for  waste;  nylon  net- 
ting and  fiisteners  to  collect  and  stow  gear 
In  the  cockpit. 

Vulnerable  wire  transmitted  spacecraft 
power;  Teflon  electrical  irtsulation  was  easily 
damaged  or  penetrated  by  abrasion. 

Vulnerable  plumbing  c;irried  a  combusti- 
ble and  corrosive  coo'uJit  Soft  solder  (400  F. 
melting  point)  for  Joints  In  oxygen  and 
ethylene  glycol  cool.int  lines  w.is  easily  dam- 
aged by  bumping — cooUmt  leak:vge  had 
plagued  the  spacecraft  in  previous  tests. 

No  vibration  test  had  been  conducted  of 
complete  flight-configured   spacecraft. 

Sl);nilicant  en,jlneenng  changes  are 
pl.inntd  Pressurized  oxygen  will  not  be  used 
In  prelaunch  operations.  Ethylene  glycol 
coolant  may  be  replaced  by  water  Combus- 
tible materials  will  be  replaced  where  pos- 
sible with  non-flammable  materials.  Non- 
melalllc  structures  will  be  arranged  to 
malnt.-un  flre  breaks  within  the  cabin.  Plaun- 
mabllity  tests  will  be  conducted  with  full- 
scale  mockups  of  the  new  configuration  and 
a  new  quick-exit  escape  hatch  will  be  built. 

Musical  Chairs — -Around  Houston,  the 
story  goes  that  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dent, the  oxygen  was  only  90'"  pure.  The 
director  of  the  exf>erlment  wanted  to  stop, 
but  the  astronauts  objected.  They  told  him 
to  a.ssume  that  It  was  nitrogen,  which  it 
normally  would  be.  and  to  proceed  with  the 
test.  Yet  In  the  past,  explosions  had  oc- 
curred when  liquid  oxygen  boiled  away  to 
leave  a  concentration  of  hydrocarbon  con- 
t.imlnants. 

TtiLs  did  not  cause  the  fatal  fire,  but  docs 
Illustrate  a  most  Important  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Apollo  Review  Board — the 
need  for  better  definition  of  responsibilities. 

As  an  example,  for  months  the  grapevine 
had  It  that  NASA  was  disappointed  with 
North  American  Aviation  as  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  Apollo  capsule.  But  as  recently 
as  Ute  1966.  NASA  officials  denied  their  dis- 
enchantment with  the  firm.  Yet,  Major  Gen- 
eral Samuel  C.  Phillips.  NASA's  Apollo  pro- 
gram director,  had  a  different  story  this 
April  He  told  the  Hovise  Subcommittee  on 
NASA  Oversight  that  In  1965  he  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  North  American's  performance  that 
he  had  considered  taking  away  part  of  Its 
♦28-bllllon  share  of  NASA  space  program 
contracts.  He  didn't,  he  said,  because  the  com- 
pany Improved. 

But  It  was  a  recent  error  by  North  Amer- 
ican that  delayed  the  Initial  Apollo  flight 
from  last  November.  Methanol  was  u.^ed  to 
pressure-test  Apollo's  titanium  fuel  tanks. 
Eighteen  of  the  tanks  passed,  but  the  next 
two  failed  from  stress  corrosion  {CheTn.  Eng., 
Dec.  5.  1966.  p.  69).  The  technical  literature 
of  10  years  earlier  had  reported  that  methanol 
caused  stress  corrosion   In  titanium. 

Further  shrouding  the  management  of  the 
Apollo  program  was  a  bewildering  arr.ay  of 
administrative  omissions.  Outstanding  among 
those  reported  by  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
were 

Lack  of  definition  of  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities  of   the   organization   Involved. 

Adequate  safety  precautions  neither  es- 
tablished nor  observed   for  the   test. 

Fifty-six  major  changes  in  te.'it  procedures 
the  day  before  the  fatal  flre.  with  most  of 
the  workers  likely  not  familiar  with  them. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  significant  en- 
gineering orders  not  accomplished  at  the  time 
the  command  module  was  delivered  to  NASA; 
623  engineering  orders  released  subsequent 
to  delivery. 

Established  requirements  not  followed  with 
regard  to  the  pretest  constraints;  list  not 
completed  and  signed  by  contractor  and 
NASA  personnel  prior  to  the  test — oral  agree- 
ment only. 

Noncertlfied  equipment  Items  Installed  In 
the  command  module. 
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The  August  1966  test  specification  not  up- 
dated for  changes. 

Lack  of  emergency  fire  or  rescue  teams  at 
the  launching  area. 

A  number  of  equipment  checklists  un- 
checked. 

Howling  In  the  Wilderness — Safety  Is  only 
as  important  as  management  decrees.  Its  es- 
sential element  Is  top-management  authority 
by  a  responsible  safety  director  who  can  co- 
ordinate the  many  skills  needed  to  oversee 
a  safe  system. 

Management  and  safety  experts  contacted 
by  Chemical  Engineering  feel  that  the  Apollo 
failure  was  more  a  breakdown  In  coordina- 
tion than  In  technology.  This  problem  Is  not 
unique  to  NASA,  and  Is  often  found  In  large 
commercial  organizations,  particularly  those 
In  which  management  Is  Individualistic, 
rather  than  systems-engineering  oriented. 

Systems  engineering  Is  the  only  answer  for 
complex  situations  where  equipment,  skills 
and  techniques  must  be  comfKislted  for  a 
unified  purpose.  It  Identifies  distinguish- 
able elements,  their  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionships, functions  to  be  performed  In  each 
case,  and  required  trade-offs  among  re- 
sources. It  reduces  the  chances  for  oversight 
and  appraisal  gaps. 

Among  the  federal  services,  the  Air  Force 
Is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  use  of  systems 
engineering  (AFSCM  375-5.  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  Manual.  Systems  Engi- 
neering Management  Procedures,  March  10, 
1966). •  Though  NASA  follows  some  of  the 
principles  of  systems  engineering  manage- 
ment, one  element  Is  missing:  effective  audtf- 
inj.  When  management  operates  from  the 
top  down,  it  cannot  "hear"  problems  at  the 
lowest  levels.  Astronaut  Gus  Grtssom  was 
frustrated  at  not  being  heard  during  a  period 
of  spacecraft  problems  In  late  1966,  according 
to  Electronic  Netcs.  When  Grlssom  com- 
plained there  was  lack  of  harmony  In  the 
program,  a  close  friend  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  complain  officially.  Grlssom  replied, 
"I've  been  howling  In  the  wilderness  for 
years." 

In  the  administrative  pecking  order,  hard- 
ware falls  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  and 
these  contractors  are  seldom  heard.  The  solu- 
tion: Continuous  auditing  superimposed  on 
a  systems  evaluation  concept.  The  charac- 
teristics of  auditing  are: 

1.  Construction  from  the  top  down  (ad- 
ministration) . 

2.  Implementation  from  the  bottom  up 
(wee  voices) . 

3.  All  Information  cross-pollinated  (be- 
tween skills). 

4.  Continuous   (no  lapse). 

With  auditing,  professional  employees  must 
rate  each  system  or  situation  they  meet  aa 
not  critical  or  critical.  The  next  higher  person 
can  overrule  a  critical  rating,  but  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  failure.  Not  only  does 
the  system  give  a  chance  for  all  to  be  heard, 
but  It  assigns  responsibility. 

THE    CHEMICAL    ENGINEER    IN    THE    SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Exciting  opportunities  beckon  as  we  ap- 
proach long-duration  space  flights  to  Mars 
and  beyond.  The  chemical  engineer  Is  vital 
to  the  space  effort  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  heat  transfer,  reactivity,  corroslvlty,  con- 
tainment and  combustion,  power  generation, 
materials  properties,  toxicity,  and  systems  re- 
liability. A  few  of  the  myriad  of  out-of-thls- 
world  problems  seeking  creative  solutions 
are: 

Chemical  propulsion — Fuel-oxldizer  mix- 
ing for  combustion  efficiency  and  stability; 
pressurlzatlon  systems;  thrust-chamber  cool- 
ing; design  criteria  for  Industry. 

Fluids  handling — Cryogenic  storage;  seals 
and  bladders,  long-term  outer-space  stability 


for  extended  space  trips;  handling  propellant 
spillages;  preventing  explosions  and  fires. 

Special  coatings — Third  generation  reentry 
ablatives;  thermal  control  of  temperatures  by 
radiant  energy  absorption  and  emission; 
high- temperature  cermets  and  ceramics;  pre- 
vention of  outgasslng  and  plating-over  of 
windows. 

Life  support — ^Foods  lor  long  space  flights; 
environmental  control  of  cockpit  tempera- 
ture, air,  water,  toxicity. 

Miscellaneous — High-temperature  adhe- 
slves  for  reentry  ablatives;  control  for  effects 
of  man's  exudations  on  electronic  devices; 
shielding  for  nuclear  engines;  coolants  that 
will  not  corrode  or  contaminate  the  metals 
containing  them. 


•Available  from  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S. 
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STATEMENT    ON    HOUSE    RESOLU- 
TION 421,   THE  ANTmiOT  BILL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  421,  The  antirlot  bill,  deviates 
widely  from  established  Anglo-American 
processes  of  justice  in  the  respects  that 
I  shall  point  out. 

But  first,  let  us  consider  what  acts 
are  made  offenses : 

The  acts  that  are  made  offenses  are  all 
based  upon  traveling  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  using  the  mail.  Such  interstate 
activity  is  the  purported  basis  for  making 
the  overt  acts  which  are  proscribed  a 
Federal  crime.  If  one  intends  to  do  one 
of  the  things  enumerated  below  when  he 
travels  or  uses  the  mail,  and  then  does 
one  of  them,  he  is  guilty  of  a  Federal 
offense.  The  acts  proscribed  are:  First, 
an  act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a 
riot;  second,  carrying  on  a  riot;  and 
third,  inciting  a  riot. 

It  is  true  that  organizing,  promoting, 
or  encouraging  a  riot  are  also  made  il- 
legal. In  addition,  aiding  and  abetting 
another  In  inciting  a  riot,  or  in  an  act 
of  violence  In  furtherance  of  a  riot,  are 
also  Illegal.  But  it  appears  that  Inciting 
a  riot  covers  all  of  such  acts,  for  "in- 
citing" Is  suflaciently  broadly  defined  to 
Include  all  of  such  activities.  It  includes 
"urging"  and  "instigating"  a  riot. 

The  connotation  that  the  word  "en- 
courage" spontaneously  yields  might  be 
something  less  than  "organizing"  or 
"promoting,"  but  the  act  provides  that 
mere  "advocacy  of  Ideas"  or  "expression 
of  belief"  are  not  proscribed.  Thus,  the 
term  "encourage"  must  mean  more  than 
is  usually  embraced  In  a  normal  usage, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  all  defini- 
tions which  would  be  embraced  under 
that  term  are  not  also  Included  under 
the  term  "incite"  If  Inciting  means 
"urging"  or  "instigating." 

Each  of  the  three  described  offenses 
is  based  upon  a  different  standard,  and 
the  three  are  Increasingly  indefinite  as 
to  the  overt  act  involved.  They  will  be 
discussed  separately. 

The  first  type  of  act  made  Illegal  is 
violence  In  furtherance  of  a  riot. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
prohibition  Is  usually  within  a  State's 
police  power,  and  should  remain  there, 
there  is  little  argument  but  that  an  act 


of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot 
should  be  outlawed.  If  nothing  hap- 
pened, no  heads  were  knocked  nor  prop- 
erty burned  or  interfered  with,  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  "an 
act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot" 
occurred.  Standing  alone,  this  provision 
would  not  permit  persons  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  mere  expressions  or  thought 
which  did  not  ripen  into  illegal  acts,  and 
therefore  the  first  aspect  of  the  antiriot 
law  is  objectionable  only  in  that  it  places 
police  power  at  the  Federal  level — not  so 
with  each  of  the  other  types  of  illegal 
activity. 

The  second  type  of  act  made  illegal  is 
carrying  on  a  riot. 

This  second  type  of  act  which  is  made 
illegal  may  involve  no  violence  at  all, 
for  the  act  provides  that  the  inciting  of 
a  riot  may  be  merely  the  creation  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  riot  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur. The  act  pro'vides  in  (b)  of  section 
2102  that— 

A  riot  is  a  public  disturbance  involving 
acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  p>oses  an  immediate 
danger  of  damage  or  Injury  to  property  or 
persons. 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  "an  immedi- 
ate danger  of  damage  or  injury  to  prop- 
erty or  persons"  may  be  created  by  a 
mere  "public  distui-bance"  in  the  nature 
of  marching  in  the  street  in  certain 
parts  of  Mississippi.  Nothing  may  ensue 
as  a  result  of  the  marching,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  candidly  that  the  ac- 
tivity does  not  pose  some  immediate 
danger  if,  for  instance,  there  is  Klan  ac- 
tivity in  the  vicinity.  The  immediate 
danger  is  not  because  of  the  violence  of 
the  demonstrators  but  because  of  the 
possible  reaction  of  the  populace.  Yet  the 
demonstrators  are  the  "rioters"  under 
the  definition. 

Now,  it  may  result  that  no  riot  in  fact 
ensues.  The  populace  may  not  become 
inflamed  to  violence.  The  marchers  may 
demonstrate  peacefully  and  the  populace 
may  exercise  reasonable  restraint.  Yet 
the  "immediate  danger"  existed,  and 
those  who  crossed  State  lines  to  mobilize 
the  march  may  well  be  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act — if  the  literal 
provisions  are  constitutional. 

The  third  type  of  act  made  illegal  Is 
inciting  a  riot. 

One  may  be  guilty  of  inciting  a  riot  if 
he  only  "urges  others  to  riot"  though  no 
riot  ever  occurs.  Indeed,  there  may  never 
have  been  an  assemblage  of  persons  at 
all.  The  illegal  act  is  the  mere  urging  of 
persons  to  riot.  The  urging  may  be  abor- 
tive when  plans  are  abandoned  upon 
cooler  reflection. 

Therefore,  if  this  legislation  were 
passed,  we  would  be  presented  with  the 
unique  case  of  the  Government  purport- 
ing to  make  a  man^s  movement  across  a 
State  line  illegal  if  accompanied  by  an 
intent  and  followed  by  urging  of  certain 
activity.  In  most  cases  a  man  guilty  of  a 
Federal  offense  carries  with  him  across  a 
State  line  a  much  more  tangible  object: 
an  automobile,  a  bottle,  a  package  of 
narcotics,  or  a  woman.  But  here  he  has 
with  him  only  an  idea  which  he  con- 
tinues to  further  after  he  has  crossed  a 
State  line. 

The  danger  of  abuse  of  such  a  statute 
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is  apparent.  The  more  concrete  the  of- 
fense may  be  and  the  more  tangible  the 
transfer  from  one  State  to  another,  the 
more  dlfBcult  It  Is  to  fabricate  a  charge 
against  an  Innocent  man  or  to  fall  Into 
error  as  to  his  guilt.  If  there  were  no 
motor  vehicle  disclosed  by  the  evidence. 
If  there  were  no  proof  of  a  narcotic  In 
the  possession  of  the  accused,  then  it  Is 
clear  that  prosecution  would  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  easy  to  assert,  even 
to  believe,  that  the  accused  crossed  a 
State  line  harboring  the  intent  to  Incite 
a  riot  under  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  no  such  intent. 

For  instance,  suppose  Jones,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  states  to  others  that 
It  Is  his  firm  conviction  that  Negroes  in 
Virginia  "should  not  take  it  laying  down," 
that  they  should  'fight  for  their  rights," 
that  "things  wont  be  better  until  they 
are  much  worse.  '  and  language  of  this 
sort.  He  then  goes  to  Virginia  and  urges 
persons  to  march  in  protest  of  depriva- 
tion of  civil  rights  No  march  actually 
occurs  nor  Is  there  any  riot  or  violence 
The  Ideas  that  he  harbored  are  subject 
to  many  Interpretations.  One  hearing 
him  may  understand  the  language  to 
urge  violence,  to  incite  persons  to  not 
When  he  arrives  in  Virginia  he  urges 
persons  to  march,  which  marching  poses 
"an  immediate  danger  of  damage  or  in- 
Jury  to  property  or  persons."  Testimony 
to  this  effect  establishes  the  elements  of 
the  offense. 

What  Jones  intended  may  have  been 
quite  different  from  the  construction 
which  witnesses  may  put  upon  his  lan- 
guage. There  is  nothing  but  language  to 
construe,  and  to  derive  meaning  from. 
In  order  to  make  out  the  offense.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Jones  carried  nothing  across  the  State 
line  but  an  Idea,  and  what  that  idea  was 
must  be  established  by  witnesses  who 
repeat  or  construe  his  words,  perhaps 
Inaccurately.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
witness  to  testify  accurately  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  he  saw  a  Buick  car 
crossing  the  line  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Virginia  than  to  say  what 
Jones  conveyed  in  his  words. 

Most  Illegal  acts  have  very  tangible 
harmful  results  The  act  of  murder  re- 
sults in  a  dead  person  The  act  of  stealing 
results  In  the  appropriation  of  property. 
TTiere  Is  some  insurance  against  miscar- 
riages of  justice  In  that  these  criminal 
acts  are  accompanied  by  demonstrable 
results.  If  no  bo6y  is  found,  or  if  no  prop- 
erty is  discovered  missing,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  a 
conviction.  But  In  the  case  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation must  be  made  upon  very  fallible 
testimony  concerning  expressions  and  in- 
tent, and  the  offense  may  be  proved  al- 
though nothing  resulted,  no  violence  or 
riot  occurred,  no  heads  were  broken,  no 
property  looted  or  burned 

The  basic  fault  of  this  legislation  Is 
that  It  reaches  out,  to  sustain  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  to  an  artificial  incident: 
crossing  a  State  line  with  an  idea  of,  or 
intent  to.  instigate  a  riot.  The  real  evil 
is  not  the  crossing  of  the  State  line  but 
the  riot  itself 
It  is  true  that,  to  complete  the  offense, 


the  actor  must  after  crossing  a  State  line 
engage  in  an  overt  act.  But  a  riot,  as  de- 
fined In  the  statute.  Is  not  what  we  ordi- 
narily think  it  is.  It  Is  not  necessarily  a 
violent  disturbance.  It  may  be  an  entirely 
peaceful  march  within  a  community 
where  such  peaceful  activity  "poses  an 
immediate  danger  of  injury"  to  the 
marchers  themselves — as  for  Instance 
from  the  American  Nazi  Party.  Thus, 
urging  others  to  engage  in  a  peaceful 
demonstration  may  complete  the  offense, 
though  others  are  not  urged  to  engage 
in  violence 

If  a  criminal  ofTen.se  were  framed  in 
the  normal  manner  of  a  State  criminal 
statute,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  one's  state  of  mind  while  he  is 
crossing  a  State  line  Criminal  laws 
usually  deal  with  the  act  of  committing 
or  inciting  violence  directly.  The  initia- 
tor of  the  violence  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment Under  this  bill,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so 

For  instance,  local  Klansmen  may 
create  a  riot  in  a  crowd  watching  a  civil 
rights  march.  They  are  immune  from 
this  legislation  becau.se  their  plans  and 
actions  are  altogether  local.  But  the 
peaceful  instigator  of  the  march  who 
comes  from  another  State  may  be  guilty 
if  a  local  jury  finds  that  he  should  have 
known  that  the  Klan  would  turn  the 
gathering  into  a  not. 

The  implications  for  a  labor  dispute 
situation  are  obvious:  The  demonstra- 
tion may  be  a  picket  line  participated  in 
by  one  from  out  of  State,  as  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  farm  strike.  The  violence 
may  be  by  strikebreakers  or  Rangers. 
But  only  the  unionist  from  out  of  State 
is  within  reach  of  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  disorder  and  violence  are 
reprehensible  wherever  they  occur.  But 
general  breaches  of  the  peace  anu  crimes 
should  be  suppresed  under  the  criminal 
law  of  the  State  or  community  where 
they  occur  Let  us  never  threaten  free- 
dom by  establishing  Federal  criminal  law- 
based  on  carrying  an  idea  or  Intent 
across  State  lines.  If  we  do  this,  every 
crime  may  be  framed  to  fall  within  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  If  certain  contrived  ele- 
ments exist.  Such  would  be  a  long  stride 
toward  a  national  police  state. 


VITAL  EDUCATIONAL  MANPOWER 
TO  FILL  OUR  CLASSROOMS 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Jregon  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
at  the  heart  of  our  ability  to  win  what 
H.  G.  Wells  calls  the  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe,  is  the  necessity 
of  having  enough  highly  qualified  teach- 
ers to  provide  the  vital  educational  man- 
power to  fill  our  classrooms  from  kinder- 
garten through  graduate  work.  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  education  on 
January  12,  1967,  the  President  said: 

Noticing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country  not  our  military  preparedneaa — 
for  armed  might  is  worttilesa  If  we  lack  the 


bmln-power  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy—  for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  tnilned  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government— for 
freedom  Is  fragile  If  citizens  are  Ignorant 
We  must  demand  that  our  schools  in- 
crease not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  America's  education.  For  we  recognize  th.it 
nuclear  age  problems  cannot  be  solved  with 
horse-and-buggy  learning.  The  three  R's  of 
our  school  system  must  be  supported  by  the 
three  Ts  —  teachers  who  are  superior,  tech- 
niques of  instruction  that  are  modern,  and 
thliikmg  about  education  which  places  it 
first  m  all  our  plans  and  hopes. 

Another  important  step  toward  reach- 
ing these  goals  was  taken  on  June  29  in 
Philadelphia  when  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act.  In  doing  so.  President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  to  members  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  who  have  won  commen- 
dation from  officials  of  several  hundred 
schools  for  their  work  with  disadvan- 
tased  children. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  strengthens  the  Teachers  Corps 
by  increasing  the  authorized  funds,  by 
extending  to  college  juniors  and  seniors 
the  right  to  participate — reserved  here- 
tofore to  holders  of  baccalaureate  de- 
grees only — and  by  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Teachers  Corps  In  the 
hands  of  local  educational  agencies  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  where  these 
corpsmen  may  study.  The  Teachers 
Corps  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
but  It  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
significant  part  of  it.  The  undergraduate 
fellowship  progr£mi  continues  and  there 
is  a  new  program  giving  grants  to  school 
districts  for  the  training  of  teachers 
where  there  has  been  a  critical  shortage. 
Another  provision  of  this  bill  has  for  its 
purpose  the  training  of  other  personnel 
In  higher  education  than  those  Individ- 
uals who  are  working  for  their  Ph.  D.'s. 
Taken  together,  the  committee  hopes 
that  these  various  programs  will  ma- 
terially help  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
teachers  that  has  been  critical  across 
the  Nation. 

Under  no  previous  administration  have 
there  been  the  accomplishments  In  edu- 
cation legislation  that  we  have  seen 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  On 
June  29,  the  following  very  significant 
statement  was  made  by  President  John- 
son when  he  signed  into  law  this  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act: 

This  morning  we  celebrate  the  success  of 
a  revolution. 

This  quiet  revolution  has  gone  on  this 
past  year  In  275  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  Is  based  on  a  simple  Idea: 
that  the  wisdom,  the  dedication  and  the 
plain  goodness  of  young  Americans  could 
be  harnessed  to  help  America's  under-privi- 
leged children 

This  Idea  was  so  sound  that  It  has  with- 
stood the  fiercest  bufletlng  and  the  strongest 
challenge 

There  were  times  In  the  past  year  when 
the  fate  of  the  Teacher  Corps  looked  gloomy 
Indeed.  The  fact  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  live  la  only  partly  due  to  the  legisla- 
tors of  both  parties  who  reasoned  together 
to  enact  a  meaningful  bill.  It  Is  only  partly 
due  to  the  tireless  energy  of  Richard  Graham 
and  the  Teacher  Corps  stafT  in  Washington 
The  lion's  share  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
1200  Teacher  Corpe  members  all  across 
America  who  devoted  this  year  to  teaching 
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and  to  learning  how  to  teach.  They  won 
their  battle  In  the  classrooms.  The  idea 
spread.  It  grew,  and  It  conquered. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  a  small  program,  so  far  reaching 
only  275  out  of  100.000  schools  in  America. 
They  are  right.  The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  small 
program — just  as  the  Peace  Corps  was  a  small 
program  to  begin  with.  But  tliat  small  pro- 
gram has  left  the  mark  of  America's  idealism 
all  over  Uie  world. 

I  am  signing  the  bill  this  morning,  be- 
cause time  is  short.  Before  tomorrow  night, 
when  the  supplemental  appropriations  ex- 
pire, contracts  must  be  let,  payrolls  met,  and 
commitments  made.  I  am  asking  Commis- 
sioner Howe  and  Director  Graham  to  work 
round  the  clock.  And  I  am  calling  on  young 
and  dedicated  Americans  to  come  forward 
and  apply  for  this  great  adventure.  By  fall, 
we  hope  to  double  the  size  of  the  Corps. 

This  act  I  sign — the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  of  1967— is  a  basic  building 
block  for  our  schools  and  for  our  nation. 
For  no  school^no  matter  how  fine  the  build- 
ing or  how  fancy  its  equipment — means  as 
much  as  the  men  and  women  who  work  in 
It.  Not  jiist  the  teacher,  but  the  principal, 
the  librarian,  the  school  nurse  and  the  so- 
cial worker  are  vital  to  our  children's  educa- 
tion. We  need  to  attract  our  most  talented 
college  graduates  and  train  them  for  the 
most  challenging  work  they  could  possibly 
undertake — to  Ught  the  spark  of  learning  in 
a  young  child. 

This  act  will  help  us  to  do  that.  ■ 


SAGGING  LOTTERY  AND 
MORAL  UNEASE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House  over- 
whelmingly passed  legislation  to  prohibit 
federally  insured  and  federally  chartered 
financial  institutions  from  participating 
as  a  sales  agent  in  a  lottery. 

The  House  debate  was  very  lengthy 
and  involved  and  should  be  abridged  and 
synthesized  to  clear  the  air  and  high- 
light the  facts  Involved.  The  following 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  17,  by  James  Gardner,  does  just 
that.  It  Includes  many  comments  by  peo- 
ple who  all  had  predicted  the  failure  of  a 
poorly  devised  plan  to  finance  a  complex 
States'  education.  The  lottery  needs  a 
new  look  out  of  our  hands. 

I  Include  Mr.  Gardner's  remarks,  as 
follows : 

Sagging  Lottekt  and  Mobal  Unease 
(By  James  Gardner) 
Can    a    rich,    respectable    state    like    New 
■york  play  the  betting  game  as  well  as  a  local 
numbers  operator? 

The  answer  seems  to  be,  at  least  right 
now,  not  by  a  long  shot. 

Beliind  the  failure  of  New  "Vork's  lottery  to 
live  up  to  expectations  last  month  (ticket 
Sales  for  June  were  about  65";  to  751  behind 
schedule,  according  to  reports  preceding  the 
official  results  due  out  this  week)  lurk  a  num- 
ber of  temporary  snafus  that  any  new  prod- 
uct or  service  is  likely  to  encounter,  and 
•everal  more  fundamental  problems  that  are 
likely  to  prove  sources  of  continuing  diffi- 
culty. 


First  of  all,  lottery  promotional  efforts  got 
oflr  to  a  slow  start.  Ted  Brown,  the  Fuller 
Smith  &  Ross  account  executive  supervising 
lottery  advertising,  says  that  "the  campaign 
only  got  Into  full  swing  25  days  ago." 

An  aide  of  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  blames 
the  ticket  lag  on  the  fact  that  no  one  has  won 
any  money  yet.  "Just  wait  until  the  first 
prize  is  given,"  he  says,  "then  you'll  see  sales 
accelerate." 

Also  cited  in  the  Jime  disappointment  were 
the  Inconvenience  of  ticket  purchasing  ar- 
rangements, the  price  ($1  per  ticket)  and, 
of  course,  the  long  odds  (chances  of  winning 
a  monthly  prize  of  $150  are  calculated  at 
about  1  in  4,000  and  odds  against  winning  the 
annual  $250,000  "super-prize" — asstuning  the 
present  ticket  sales  trend  persists — are  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000  to 

1). 

None  of  these  explanations  is  groundless, 
and  It's  quite  likely  that  an  Increased  adver- 
tising budget,  plenty  of  time  to  clean  up 
administrative  red  tape  and  a  chain  of  well- 
publiclzed  monthly  winners  would  help  lot- 
tery sales.  But  some  problems  will  probably 
prove  less  tractable. 

It's  unlikely,  for  Instance,  that  lottery  news 
win  get  extensive  coverage  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  A  Federal  code  prohibits  dis- 
semination across  state  lines  of  "any  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  lottery  ...  or  any 
list  of  the  prizes  drawn  or  awarded  by  means 
of  such  lottery."  Though  broadcast  networks 
are  interpreting  the  law  with  varying  de- 
grees of  strictness  (NBC  says  it  will  not  re- 
port the  names  of  lottery  winners  but  CBS 
maintains  that  "If  there's  news,  we'll  use 
It"),  all  are  likely  to  skimp  on  lottery  cover- 
age because  of  fear  of  an  FCC  crackdown. 
A  bill  passed  last  week  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  bars  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  by  Federally  Insured  banks  and  could 
spell  additional  trouble  for  the  New  York 
lottery.  Banks  now  serve  as  a  major  ticket 
outlets. 

The  possibility  of  Federal  restriction  has 
been  a  sore  point  with  many  lottery  detrac- 
tors. Says  one  New  York  City  political  leader. 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  when  the  state  Is 
coming  this  close  to  contributing  to  a  Fed- 
eral offense."  The  reaction  Is  similar  to  a 
good  many  more  people  confused  by  the 
moral  ambiguity  Inherent  in  state  sponsor- 
ship of  a  gambling  operation. 

The  typical  attitudes  to  such  programs 
seem  to  be  either  a  tendency  to  automati- 
cally whitewash  any  operation  that  raises 
money  for  a  "good  cause,"  in  this  case  edu- 
cation, or  to  condemn  gambling  as  tainted. 
Immoral  and  well  beyond  the  proper  pale 
of  go^-emment  activity. 

The  tangle  of  attitudes  shows  up  in  some 
crucial  spots. 

"We  have  two  purposes  in  our  advertising 
campaign,"  says  John  Poister,  creative  di- 
rector for  Puller  Smith  &  Ross.  "The  main 
appeal  of  the  lottery  Is  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  win  some  money  under  fairly 
respectable  auspices.  But  we're  also  trying 
to  sell  another  purpose  wtilch  Is  somewhat 
at  odds  with  the  first,  and  that  is  to  aid 
education." 

In  an  amplification  of  Mr.  Poister's  state- 
ment. Mr.  Brown,  the  account  executive,  says 
flatly:  "The  purpose  of  the  lottery  is  to  fur- 
ther education.  There  is  absolutely  no  other 
purpose." 

Government  ofHclals'  efforts  to  remove  all 
undesirable  taints  and  connotations  from  the 
operation  and  promotion  of  the  lottery  have 
been  intensive.  As  Frank  Otwell,  official  pub- 
lic relations  man  for  the  lottery,  tells  It.  "We 
can't  have  a  campaign  that's  too  full  of 
hoopla.  What's  this  lottery  about  anyway? 
It's  not  Just  a  commercial  glihmlck." 

Mr.  Otwell  gives  one  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous pains  taken  to  keep  the  campaign 
dignified: 

"The  advertising  men  had  originally  come 
up   with  a  slogan  that  went   "The   lottery 


means  better  education — you  can  bet  on  It.' 
That  was  scrapped,  partly  because  school 
officials  felt  that  children  shouldn't  be  ex- 
posed to  a  colloquialism  like  'You  can  bet 
on  if." 

But  despite  such  efforts,  the  taint  persists. 

William  Dean,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  of  New  York,  gets  "irritated 
to  see  those  ads  saying  that  the  way  to  help 
education  is  to  btiy  lottery  tickets.  It's  ut- 
terly incongruous  to  support  the  school  sys- 
t?m  with  proceeds  of  gambling." 

Adds  the  Rev.  Dan  Potter,  director  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  New  York  City,  "The 
lottery  Is  morally  wrong.  That  s  all  there  is 
to  it.'" 

Perliaps  an  anonymous  New  Yorker  over- 
heard on  the  street  a  few  days  ago  best 
caught  the  sense  of  vague  chagrin  the  Em- 
pire State's  betting  game  has  engendered  in 
many  minds: 

"You  wouldn't  hardly  think  that  Impor- 
t.int  men  like  those  government  fellas  would 
go   betting  to   get   their  money." 


STRONG  FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  have  been  given 
a  cruel  reminder  of  the  necessity  for 
strong  firearms  legislation.  The  riots 
which  now  rage  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  have 
spread  to  Plainfleld,  are  a  clear  example 
of  the  problem  caused  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  of  firearms.  At  last  count  the 
death  toll  in  Newark  stood  at  24,  and 
more  than  20  snipers  were  still  exchang- 
ing gunfire  with  police  and  troops.  Fire- 
arms legislation  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  riot,  but  it  •would  certainly 
have  prevented  such  a  large  death  toll. 
■We  hardly  need  a  bloody  riot  to  remind 
us  of  the  need  for  strong  firearms  legisla- 
tion. A  casual  look  at  any  newspaper  is 
sure  to  turn  up  at  least  one  crime  Involv- 
ing the  Illegal  use  of  a  firearm.  The  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  published  by  the 
FBI  show  that  last  year  there  were  over 
100,000  serious  crimes  involving  the  use 
of  a  firearm.  In  Newark,  over  1,000  of 
those  arrested,  many  of  them  for  carrying 
firearms,  had  prior  criminal  records.  And 
yet  we  will  not  pass  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  such  peo- 
ple. 'We  continue  to  arm  those  same  peo- 
ple who  now  roam  the  streets  of  Newark 
looking  for  new  targets — human  targets. 
Since  first  coming  to  Congress  In  1963 
I  have  continuously  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  interstate  movement  of 
firearms  to  certain  licensed  dealers,  and 
to  restrict  sale  by  those  dealers  in  order 
to  prevent  felons,  juveniles,  and  mental 
incompetents  from  obtaining  firearms.  I 
think  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  and  enact  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  which  Is 
now  pending  before  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  except  those  li- 
censed under  the  act  to  transport,  ship, 
or  receive  any  firearm  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  lliere  would  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  provision  for  certain  law- 
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ful  purposes.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  licensing  regulations  for  fire- 
arms dealers,  and  establishes  strict  cri- 
teria regulating  the  sale  of  firearms. 

This  legislation  is  a  reasonable  answer 
to  preventing  felon.s.  Juveniles,  and  men- 
tal incompetents  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms. It  will  not  restrict  anyone  legally 
qualified  to  possess  firearms  from  buy- 
ing or  using  such  firearms  for  sportin? 
or  other  legal  purposes 

The  loud  cries  of  anijuish  from  the 
various  sportsmen.  Kun  clubs,  and  their 
societies,  both  State,  and  national,  are 
Irresponsible  and  reflect  an  unwilling- 
ness to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  firearms 
In  our  urban  communities. 

These  many  rifle  associations  provide 
a  valuable  public  senice  in  their  marks- 
manship and  safety  programs.  It  Is 
through  such  programs,  which  culminate 
In  the  annual  rifle  matches  at  Camp 
Perry,  that  the  United  States  was  able 
to  place  first  in  rifle  and  pistol  marks- 
menshlp  events  in  the  1966  world  shoot- 
ing competition  in  Germany,  beating  the 
Russians  for  the  first  tmie  in  13  years 
Ninety  percent  of  the  members  of  our 
team  were  military,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  military  were  in  the  Army  Tlie 
United  States  also  won  first  place  in  the 
Pan  American  Games  and  in  the  Tokyo 
Olympics  In  1964.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
rifle  associations  obscure  their  best  ac- 
complishments with  unreasonable  op- 
position to  legislation  that  would  In  no 
way  obstruct  their  activities 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  wait  for  riots 
and  mass  murder  before  we  regulate  the 
sale  of  firearms,  but  let  us  not  fall  to 
learn  the  cruel  lesson  such  violence 
teaches.  We  must  pass  this  legislation 
without  further  delay 


PROPOSAL  FOR  RECIPROCAL 

GRADUATED    DEESCALATION    OF 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Hanley).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MoRSEl  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  10.  last  Monday,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  delivered  a  detailed  proposal 
for  a  reciprocal  graduated  deescalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  starting  with  a 
first  step  of  the  United  States  In  halting 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  a  period  of  60  days  I 
spoke  at  that  time  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr  DellenbackI. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
EscHl.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HORTONl.  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MosherI,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Schweiker). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
STArroRDl. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  Initial 
response  which  has  been  made  to  the 
proposal  we  made  only  7  days  ago.  It  has 
received  a  positive  reception  in  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers— the  Boston  Globe,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  St  Louis  Post-Dis- 


patch, and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  just 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  newspapers 
wtilch  have  commented  favorably  In 
their  editorial  pages. 

Our  ofiBces  each  has  received  a  multi- 
tude of  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone 
calls  expre.ssinu'  what  we  regard  as  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  idea  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  public  And  per- 
haps most  encouraging,  the  administra- 
tion through  Its  congressional  leadership 
here  in  the  House,  demoiustraled  last 
week  a  willingness  to  debate  this  pro- 
posal and  its  Vietnam  policies  in  public. 
a  precedent  which  we  conscientiously 
hope  will  be  continued  during  today's 
floor  action. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield':' 

Ml  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  di.-tinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts  (Mr  Morse),  and 
others  today  as  we  continue  our  dialog 
on  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  concur  that  it  is  indeed  heart- 
ening to  see  that  there  is  at  last  some 
willingness  to  discuss  these  issues,  al- 
though the  objectivity  of  administration 
spokesmen  may  leave  something  to  be 
desired 

Surely  this  is  a  lime  for  Congress,  as 
an  independent  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, elected  by  the  people,  to  exert  in- 
creasing leadership  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  As  one  who  comes  from 
that  Sute  which  was  honored  to  have  the 
late  Mr.  Vandenberg  as  its  distinguished 
Senator,  it  is  a  special  moment  for  me  to 
stand  on  the  floor  as  a  part  of  this  debate. 
When  Senator  Vandenberg  developed  the 
concept  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  he 
envisioned  a  personal  and  total  involve- 
ment with  the  Congress  in  the  developing 
of  that  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately, 
such  has  not  been  the  case  in  current 
times.  Indeed,  this  same  Vandenberg  bi- 
partisan concept  has  been  prostituted  to 
allow  the  administration  Justification  for 
increasing  unilateral  activity  without  the 
Involvement  and  consent  of  Congress  and 
without  full  reporting  to  Its  Members  It 
Is  In  this  framework,  then,  that  I  and 
.seven  other  Members  last  week  spoke  out 
In  an  attempt  to  begin  the  dialog  of  other 
po.ssible  alternatives  toward  peace. 

During  our  discussion  last  week,  sev- 
eral questions  were  raised  by  the  majority 
leader  who.  I  assume,  also  speaks  for  the 
administration. 

One  question  asked  of  us  was  "What 
makes  you  think  this  plan  will  work  when 
all  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  past  have 
only  demonstrated  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  total 
unwilltnyness  to  negotiate  or  to  end  the 
war''"  I  would  like  to  talk  directly  to  that 
point. 

No  one  can  be  certain  of  Hanoi's  re- 
spxjnse  to  our  proposal,  but  as  we  said  on 
July  10; 

It  seems  to  offer  more  prr.ml.se  than  the 
stand-pat  policy  of  the  Administration  or 
the  alternatives  suggested  by  either  set  of  Its 
major  critics 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Goveniment  has 
shown  little  Incmiation  In  the  past  to 
seek  an  end  t6  the  conflict  or  even  a 
lessening    of    its    Intensity.    It    has    not 


shown  a  sincere  interest  In  peace.  None- 
theless, we  believe  that  another  effort  to 
induce  a  promising  response  from  Hanoi 
is  desirable,  particularly  if  that  effort 
involves  minimum  military  risk  to  the 
United  States  as  we  believe  our  proposal 
does. 

Most  important,  we  believe  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  negative  attitdide  of 
Hanoi  to  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  to  date 
may  in  large  part  have  been  dictated  by 
the  kind  of  diplomacy  the  United  States 
has  used.  Thus,  in  this  sense,  the  specific 
details  of  our  proposal  on  July  10  were 
less  important  than  the  discu.ssion  of  the 
diplomacy  of  limited  war  which  accom- 
panied them,  and  the  dialog  which  has 
begun. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusctts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Morse]  and  the  other 
Members  who  have  Joined  him  in  reopen- 
ing the  discussion  on  Vietnam  policy. 

Tlie  subject  is  too  vital  and  the  price 
we  are  paying  too  high  to  permit  us  to 
drift  along  under  present  circiunstances 
without  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of 
our  present  policies  and  objectives. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  funda- 
mental objective  In  Vietnam  has  been 
changed.  I  wish  I  could  share  the  opti- 
mism that  has  been  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  such  proposals  as  that  advocated 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

But  because  of  the  changed  nature  of 
our  basic  objective.  I  see  only  two  realistic 
choices  facing  us  today:  reafilrm  our 
original  objective  and  proceed  from 
there;  or  pull  out  of  Vietnam  before  an- 
other drop  of  American  blood  is  need- 
lessly spilled. 

These  are  harsh  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  they  are  spoken  out  of  a  deep  convic- 
tion I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  now 
that  I  am  neither  a  "hawk"  nor  a  "dove  " 
on  Vietnam  but  rather  a  pessimist. 

My  pessimism  arise  from  the  commit- 
ments that  were  made  by  our  country  in 
Manila  last  October,  commitments  that 
were  reafQrmed  in  clear  terms  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  some  10  days  ago  In 
Chicago. 

In  my  view,  the  commitments.  If  im- 
plemented, can  only  lead  to  the  eventual 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  the  next  few  moments,  I 
would  like  to  explain  why. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
become  largely  an  American  war.  Amer- 
ican casualties  have  now  mounted  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  outrunning 
South  Vietnamese  casualties  by  roughly 
two  to  one 

In  specific  figures,  the  Pentagon  ad- 
mitted 2  weeks  ago  that  Vietnamese  com- 
bat deaths  for  the  week  ending  June  24 
were  119  while  American  deaths  for  the 
same  period  were  274. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1967,  Vietnam- 
ese casualties — dead  and  wounded— 
have  amounted  to  some  19,000  while 
American  casualties  have  totaled  more 
than  35,000. 
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This  more  than  anything  points  up  the 
folly  of  challenging  the  Commimists  man 
for  man  where  they  are  supreme  rather 
than  placing  a  greater  reliance  on  the 
effective  use  of  air  and  sea  power  where 
w?  are  supreme. 

But  it  also  points  up  something  else. 

These  are  grim  totals. 

They  represent  a  high  price — one  that 
Americans  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  in  the  course  of  our  histoi-y  we  are 
willing  to  pay— for  a  high  goal. 

Whenever  Americans  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  go  to  war  to  preserve  our 
freedom,  or  to  defend  that  of  our  friends: 
we  have  been  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices. 

But  Americans  have  also  demanded 
that  If  we  are  to  make  such  sacrifices, 
the  end  result  must  be  worth  the  price. 

WHAT  IS  THE  END  RESULT? 

Which  brings  us  to  a  crucial  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Precisely  what  Is  the  end  result  we  are 
striving  to  attain? 

What  is  the  shooting  all  about? 

What  Is  It  in  Southeast  Asia  that  justi- 
fies a  kill  rate  of  10,000  Americans  armu- 
ally  and  possibly  50,000  wounded? 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  President 
Johnson  attempted  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion In  a  notable  speech  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

He  defended  our  country's  goal  In  Viet- 
nam In  that  April  7,  1965,  speech  in  this 
way: 

Our  objective  is  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack.  'We 
want  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  in  their  own  way.  ^We  will 
do  everything  necessary  to  reach  that  objec- 
tive and  we  will  do  only  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

That  was  the  President's  statement  of 
our  goal. 

In  that  same  speech,  he  outlined  the 
methods  we  would  follow  to  attain  that 
goal.  In  a  word,  he  formally  committed 
this  country  to  achieve  that  goal  by  way 
of  negotiations — through  what  he  called 
'unconditional  discussions." 

To  be  sure,  he  made  clear  that  we 
would  use  our  power  to  achieve  that  goal 
and  he  outlined  what  he  called  the  "es- 
sentials of  settlement." 

Such  peace  demands  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and  able  to 
shape  Its  own  relationships  to  all  others — 
free  from  outside  interference — tied  to  no 
alliance — a  military  base  for  no  other  coun- 
try. These  are  the  essentials  of  any  final 
settlement. 

I  recite  this  history  for  a  reason,  be- 
cause it  lays  the  groundwork  for  what  is 
to  follow  In  my  own  assessment  of  the 
situation. 

There  has  been  a  fundamental  change 
In  our  country's  position  since  the  Johns 
Hopkins  speech.  It  has  gone  largely  un- 
noticed, but  It  has  caused  me  and  others, 
I  believe,  to  rethink  our  own  position  and 
our  own  support  of  the  administration's 
position  in  Vietnam. 

Those  who  have  followed  closely  con- 
gressional feeling  about  the  war  know 
that  my  party's  position  and  my  own 
has  consistently  been  to  support  the 
President's  firm  actions  in  Vietnam 
though  we  have  differed  in  the  tactics 


to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  goal 
he  outlined. 

To  understand  why  this  support — at 
least  on  my  part,  possibly  on  my 
party's — ^may  be  withdrawn,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  what  formed  the 
basis  of  our  support  in  the  past  and  how 
circimistances  have  changed. 

On  April  7,  1965 — and  repeatedly 
since,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  clear  at  least  two  fundamental 
positions:  first,  that  our  country's  goal 
is  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
end  through  negotiations:  and  second, 
that  the  honorable  end  must  Include  as- 
sumnce  of  a  free  and  independent  South 
Vietnam. 

Ever  since  the  President's  first  clear 
armouncement  that  these  were  our  goals 
In  "Vietnam  in  April  of  1965,  Republicans 
have  made  clear  their  support  for  achiev- 
ing those  goals.  Our  differences  arose 
over  the  tactics  used  to  pressure  the 
Communists  to  sit  down  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

On  June  14,  1965,  I  made  clear  my 
belief  that  the  best  way  to  "persuade" 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  come  to  the 
conference  table  was  not  by  escalating 
the  war  on  the  ground.  I  felt  then,  and 
still  feel,  that  the  United  States  should 
not  allow  itself  to  get  bogged  down  in  a 
massive  land  war  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  I  believed  also,  and  still  do,  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  pressure  was  to 
challenge  the  Communists  where  we  are 
supreme — namely  with  sea  and  air 
power — and  not  where  they  are  su- 
preme— in  manpower. 

On  December  13,  1965,  the  highest 
policymaking  body  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee, issued  a  statement  which  gener- 
ally echoed  these  scmie  sentiments  and 
called  for  a  "Kennedy-type  quarantine" 
aroimd  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  better 
use  of  U.S.  air  and  sea  power  against 
"significant"  military  targets. 

This  remained  the  Republican  position 
all  through  1966,  and  some  would  argue 
still  remains  our  basic  position. 

But  those  who  would  so  argue  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  the  circumstances 
which  governed  the  evolution  of  this 
policy  are  also  unchanged. 

I  would  argue  they  are  not. 

Going  back  to  the  President's  Johns 
Hopkins  University  speech  of  April  7, 
1965,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  con- 
tained two  basic  goals  of  our  country :  to 
end  the  war  honorably  through  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  and  to  assure  the  sub- 
sequent existence  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent South  "Vietnam. 

The  one  has  not  changed.  The  other 
has  been  thrown  into  serious  question  if 
it  has  not  already  in  fact  been 
abandoned. 

We  still  mean  to  negotiate.  But  we 
appear  to  liave  abandoned  the  overriding 
goal  of  a  "free  and  independent  South 
Vietnam." 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  'Vietnam,  and  many  others 
would  dispute  this  claim. 

But  the  facts  contained  in  the  public 
record  would  seem  to  indicate  otherwise. 
And  they  are  plain  for  all  to  see. 

To  understand  this  fundamental  shift 


in  the  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  two 
very  significant  occurrences:  one  in  Sep- 
tember 1966;  the  other  in  October  1966. 

That  they  are  significant  cannot  be 
questioned. 

One  involved  a  major  policy  statement 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  other  involved  a  major  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22,  1966,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg formally  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  course  of  action  which,  if 
agreed  to  by  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese, would  result  in  an  end  to  the 
war. 

The  President's  travels  to  Manila  in 
October  1966  resulted  in  a  major  reaf- 
firmation of  the  Goldberg  offer  in  the 
now  famous  Manila  communique  of  that 
month. 

The  offer  was  simply  this :  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  withdraw  their  regular  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  if  the  violence 
in  South  Vietnam  thus  subsides,  then  the 
United  States  would  "within  6  months" 
after  these  conditions  have  been  met,  pull 
its  own  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

In'  other  words,  in  exchange  for  pull- 
ing between  45,000  and  60,000  regular 
units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  its  own  force  of  mo^e 
than  400,000  from  South  Vietnam.  Some 
200,000  Vietcong  personnel  would,  of 
course,  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  argue  about  whether  our 
bombing  policies  or  our  naval  and  sea 
pressure  or  our  activities  in  the  south 
will  accomplish  the  widely  touted  objec- 
tive of  bringing  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the  con- 
ference table  assume,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  can  still  sit  down  to  "unconditional 
discussions,"  and  that  presiunably,  once 
at  the  table,  the  bargaining  power  of 
allied  Interests  would  insure  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  a  "free  and  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam." 

With  the  Manila  communique  and  the 
Goldberg  speech  still  outstanding,  how- 
ever, the  discussions  can  no  longer  be  un- 
conditional, if,  indeed  they  ever  could 
have  been. 

With  those  offers  still  outstanding,  the 
United  States  is  committed — and  we  do 
not  treat  our  commitments  sis  lighly  as 
some  of  our  adversaries — to  the  course 
of  action  outlined  in  those  pronounce- 
ments. 

Those  who  would  seriously  assess  oiu" 
prospects  in  Vietnam,  therefore,  cannot 
do  so  inteUigently  without  taking  into 
account  the  very  serious  ramifications  of 
those  outstanding  offers. 

To  me  the  ramifications  are  clear. 

Simply  stated,  the  end  result  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Manila  and  Goldberg 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
would  eventually  be  realization  of 
their — not  our — goals  in  South  Vietnam. 

Their  goal,  of  course,  is  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

My  own  view  is  that  Implementation 
of  the  Goldberg  and  Manila  offers  would 
insure  that  eventual  outcome. 

Why? 

Quite  simply,  because  the  South  Viet- 
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namese  Government  today  Is  not  much 
If  any  stronger  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  of  2  years  ago  when 
American  "advisers"  had  to  become  ac- 
tive combatants  and  when  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  those  days  threat- 
ened to  take  over  the  country. 

All  are  agreed  that  only  US.  Interven- 
tion on  a  massive  scale— in  effect,  a 
metamorphosis  from  a  largely  Viet- 
namese war  waged  by  Asians  to  an 
American  war  waged  by  Americans — 
prevented  a  Communist  takeover  2  years 

ago. 

Though  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Ky  goverrxment  and  hope  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  what  the  elections  wiU  bring 
about  for  South  Vietnam,  few  I  think 
would  argue  that  the  Government  Is  suf- 
ficiently stable  to  repel  what  South  Viet- 
nam had  to  contend  with  in  the  person 
of  the  Vletcong  prior  to  direct  American 
Involvement. 

Yet  it  Is  precisely  that  assumption 
which  governed  our  wlllinfcness  to 
make  the  offers  expressed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations  and 
President  Johnson  through  the  Manila 
communique. 

Much  as  I  personally  would  like  to 
think  otherwise.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  ready  today, 
or  will  be  ready  within  the  short  space 
of  a  year  or  so.  to  act  successfully 
against  a  rejuvenated  Vietcong  unham- 
pered by  American  involvement  in  sup- 
IX)rt  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  haa  been  made  an  offer.  It  appears 
to  many  of  us  to  be  in  his  best  interest 
to  snap  It  up.  If  he  does,  the  bombing 
and  general  harassment  of  his  own  coun- 
try will  stop.  The  casualties  among  his 
own  regular  army  units  will  stop.  The 
formidable  array  of  American  armed 
might  which  faces  him  now  In  South 
Vietnam  will  disappear.  And  the  situa- 
tion regarding  eventual  Communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam  will  return  to 
roughly  the  same  situation  that  existed 
2  or  3  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  once  US.  forces 
have  pulled  out  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
likelihood  of  their  early  return— no  mat- 
ter how  critical  the  situation  becomes — 
win  In  Ho's  view  be  extremely  remote. 
He  has  but  to  look  at  our  willingness  to 
Ignore  the  repeated  violations  that  have 
marked  the  record  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord on  Laos  of  1962. 

Clearly,  the  Manila  communique  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  change  in  our  Na- 
tion's short-term  almr,  and  long-term 
objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  should 
also  be  clear  that  my  own  support  and 
that  of  my  party  has  in  the  past  been 
predicated  on  our  country's  commit- 
ments as  spelled  out  in  the  President's 
Johns  Hopkins  speech  of  2  years  ago. 

It  Is  my  own  deep  conviction  that  Ma- 
nila has  changed  this,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  in  Manila,  if  carried 
out.  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Communists. 

If  this  remains  the  ultimate  prospect 
of  all  our  sacrifice  in  Vietnam,  no  Ameri- 
can In  good  conscience  would  want  to 
support  anything  more  than  an  Imme- 
diate unilateral  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  before  another  drop  of  American 
blood  Is  needlessly  spilled. 


Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  only  say 
that  contmued  support  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam  must  await  a  clarification  or 
disavowal  of  the  terms  contained  in  the 
Manila  communique. 

Anything  short  of  that  cannot  justify 
the  sacrifices  that  have  already  been 
made  by  Americans  nor  the  further  spill- 
ing of  another  drop  of  American  blood 
nor  the  expenditure  of  another  American 
dollar. 

I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  But  the  stark 
facts  as  I  read  them  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusions  which  are  outlined  above.  If 
all  of  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  sus- 
tained and  that  is  being  sustained  in 
Vietnam  is  to  be  worth  the  effort,  we 
must  as  a  country  return  at  the  very 
least  to  the  goals  which  the  President 
spelled  out  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech 
2  years  ago. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
much  as  I  would  like  to  think  otherwise. 
I  cannot  shake  the  conviction  that  all 
proposals  designed  to  take  us  to  the  con- 
ference are  most  difficult  to  pursue  until 
the  Manila  communique  is  clarified  or 
disavowed. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinuuished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  minority  conference,  for 
his  worthwhile  and  encouraging  com- 
ments in  behalf  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
tiic  gentleman  from  Massaciiusetts  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  carr>ing  on  our  discus- 
sions, we  believe  that  our  proposal  which 
was  made  last  week  may  have  a  chance 
to  succeed,  where  others  have  failed.  For 
these  specific  reasons: 

First.  It  involves  minimum  military 
risk  to  the  United  States  and  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Second  It  does  not  require  Hanoi  to 
take  the  first  step,  or  that  the  first  step 
be  a  simuluneous  one  by  both  Govern- 
ments 

Third.  It  does  not  require  major  "con- 
ference table'  negotiations  in  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention. 

Fourth.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
North  Vietnam  to  undertake  its  own 
diplomatic  initiatives  and  an  opportunity 
to  "save  face" 

Fifth.  It  offers  a  means  by  which  steps 
toward  deescalation  can  be  taken  slowly 
and  with  complete  venflcatton,  thereby 
bulldinK  confidence  on  each  side  in  the 
word  and  credibility  of  tiie  other 

Sixth  It  does  not  deal  In  ultimatums  or 
threats. 

In  other  words,  we  believe  that  imple- 
mentation of  our  proposal  would,  for  the 
first  time,  really  test  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Hanoi  Is  genuinely  interested 
In  honorable  negotiations  to  end  the  con- 
flict or  even  in  any  steps  to  lessen  its 
intensity. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Ma.'^.sachu.^-.etUs  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Vrrmoi-.t  for  hi.s  con- 
tribution to  the  effort  which  we  are 
making 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  OrcKon. 

Mr    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Si>c.\ker.  di-sapproving  of  and  .^ec- 
in:,'  great  damage  in  precipitate  and  uni- 
lateral v.ithdrawal,  and  also  in  precipi- 
tate and  uncontrolled  escalation,  we  are 
searching  for  some  sound  proposal  which 
can  lead  to  meaningful  ncgotiatioiLs  and 
a  sound  and  lasting  peace.  I  emphasize 
both.  In  other  words,  "meaningful"  as 
applied  to  negotiation.^,  and  the  words 
"sound  and  lasting"  as  applied  to  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Vermont  has  just  said,  I 
think  that  before  we  pin  too  great  hope 
upon     any     hypothetical     negotiations 
which  have  not  taken  place,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  important  that  we  really  lest 
in    some    way    that    can    yield    results, 
whether    or    not    the    Government    of 
Hanoi  is  genuinely  interested  In  some 
.sort  of  honorable  negotiations.  To  date 
we   have   no  sound   basis   for  knowing 
whether  anything  could  lead  to  a  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, Indicating  that  they  are  really 
Intcrootcd    in    negotiations.    All    of   the 
diplomatic    efforts    of    the    administra- 
tion—at    least    all    of    which    we    are 
aware — have  been  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  been  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
sible, for  Hanoi  to  respond  responsibly 
to  them.  This  is  not  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  administration:  it  is  merely 
to  say  that  there  Is  a  distinction  between 
the  diplomacy  of  limited  war  and  the 
diplomacy  of   total  war,  and   that  the 
distinction  may  not  be  adequately  under- 
stood by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cepted 28  proposals  for  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hanoi  has  rejected  all  of  them. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  accepted  28  sep- 
arate proposals  for  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  government  in  Hanoi 
has  rejected  all  of  them.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  28  points  go  to  the  style  of 
U.S.  diplomacy.  The  only  one  really  rele- 
vant to  this  discussion  Is  point  17.  de- 
scribed by  the  State  Department  and  lUs 
spokesmen  as,  simply:  "Cessation  of 
bombing  and  reciprocal  deescalation." 
We  are  told  that  the  United  States  has 
accepted  the  proposal  and  that  North 
Vietnam  has  rejected  It.  The  question  to 
be  confronted  is:  How  has  the  proposal 
been  madC  Has  it  been  made  In  such  a 
way  that  Hanoi  was  likely  to  respond 
favorably?  We  do  not  think  so. 

Congressman  Albert  has  described  the 
style  of  U.S.  policy: 

On  five  separate  occasions  we  ceased  the 
bombing  in  Nortii  Vletn.im  wllliout  im- 
p.islng  any  conditions  on  Nortli  Vietnam. 

Tlie  first  piuse  was  for  a  7-day  period  In 
196.5.  froni  May  12th  through  the  17th. 
Hanoi's  response  wt\s  that  the  halting  of  the 
bombing  was  a  trick 

In  December  1965.  there  w.^  a  36-day 
pau.se.  Again,  there  was  no  cliange  in  Hanoi's 
belligerent  attitude. 

In  December  1966.  we  paused  twlc«  for  two 
days  each  And  In  February  of  this  year,  we 
paused  for  another  5  days. 

On  five  separate  occ.islons  we  presented 
Haaiol  with  an  opportunity  for  peiice.  And  she 
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used  that  opportunity  to  resupply  her  troops 
in  the  south. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Albert. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  a  pause  of 
2  days  or  5  days  or  7  days  is  obviously 
too  short  to  allow  Hanoi  to  respond  with 
a  diplomatic  Initiative  of  her  own  that 
does  appear  to  be  some  kind  of  surrender 
to  U.S.  policy.  In  a  limited  war,  both  sides 
must  enter  the  peace  process  appearing 
as  equals,  or  there  will  be  no  peace  proc- 
ess. More  important,  a  very  short  pause 
in  the  bombing  does  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  convince  the  other  side  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  should  con- 
vince the  other  side  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  United  States  if  we  are  to  have  any 
meaningful  or  productive  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for  this 
chance  to  enter  this  dialog. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  scholarly  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  36-day 
pause  in  December  1965-January  1966 
certainly  offered  a  better  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  positive  response.  But  here,  too,  the 
motives  of  the  United  States  might  well 
have  t)een  obscure  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese: Was  it  a  trick?  Was  it  a  sign 
of  weakness?  Furthermore.  It  offered  the 
North  Vietnamese  not  just  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  own  peace  initiative, 
but  it  also  offered  them  an  opportunity 
to  gain  military  advsmtage  by  Increasing 
supplies  to  the  south.  And,  as  we  know, 
they  chose  the  latter  course.  Finally, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  the  administra- 
tion expected  from  Hanoi  a  giant  re- 
sponse to  its  own  giant  Initiative.  In  ef- 
fect, Hanoi  was  asked  to  end  support  of 
the  south  In  one  dramatic  step  just  as  we 
had  "ended"  bombing  the  north,  in  one 
dramatic  step.  But  did  Hanoi  have 
enough  reason  to  believe  U.S.  sincerity 
to  justify  such  a  major  change  in  policy? 

On  July  10  we  wrote: 

A  complete  bombing  pause  would  not 
prove  the  genuine  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  while  a  complete  bombing  cessation 
long  enough  to  prove  the  genuine  sincerity 
of  the  United  States  would  involve  a  great 
mlllUry  risk  to  the  United  States. 

In  still  other  words,  a  complete  bombing 
pause  would  not  prove  the  genuine  sincerity 
of  the  United  Statee  but  a  complete  bombing 
cessation  long  enough  to  prove  the  genuine 
sincerity  of  the  United  States  would  not  In 
any  way  assure  the  genuine  sincerity  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  might,  therefore,  prove 
to  be  a  greater  Impetus  to  Instability  than 
testability. 

Our  proposal  for  graduated  deescala- 
tion of  the  bombing  in  the  north,  by 
stopping  it  in  stages  starting  north  of  the 
21st  parallel.  Involves  no  such  major 
military  risk.  It  does  not  assume  North 
Vietnamese  sincerity;  it  requires  proof 
in  the  form  of  reciprocal  deescalatory 
steps.  The  military  risks  Involved  come 
only  when  the  bombing  is  halted  in 
southern  North  Vietnam  where  the  sup- 
ply routes  are  concentrated— and  by  that 
time  the  North  Vietnamese  would  have 
had  to  demonstrate  their  own  genuine 
interest  in  deescalation  by  verifiable 
steps  of  their  own.  Thus,  the  plan  pro- 
tects American  military  forces  by  not 
envisaging  a  full  cessation  of  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam  until  there  is  clear 


evidence  in  the  acts  of  Hanoi  that  a  ces- 
sation would  not  merely  Increase  North 
Vietnamese  supplies  to  the  south. 

But  our  proposal  has  another  very  rele- 
vant and  significant  feature.  It  does  not 
ask  of  either  side  a  giant  step  toward 
peace — a  step  so  large  that  neither  Gov- 
ernment could  take  it  without  great  risk. 
It  asks  only  small  steps,  taken  one  at  a 
time,  through  which  mutual  confidence 
can  grow.  It  does  not  say  we  will  stop  the 
bombing  and  you  stop  the  support  of  the 
south.  It  says  rather,  let  us  take  it  slow- 
ly; we  will  step  part  of  the  bombing  and 
you  respond  with  a  similarly  small  iden- 
tifiable step.  The  cumulative  effect  may 
be  that  giant  progress  Is  made — but  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  in  one  single 
dramatic  act  before  any  mutual  confi- 
dence has  been  established.  As  we  wrote 
on  July  10: 

The  best  chance  for  peace  lies  not  in  giant 
power  or  giant  concessions.  It  lies  in  small 
steps,  taken  quietly — steps  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemsmi. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  statement  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mtissachu- 
setts  made  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
that  has  been  suggested  for  deescalation 
of  the  war,  and  that  Is  that  this  proposal 
does  not  assume  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  think  this  Is  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
underscored — this  proposal  does  not  as- 
sume anything.  It  is  a  pragmatic  ob- 
jective test,  and  I  think  therein  lies  its 
great  value. 

When  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  was  referring  to  this 
plan  a  week  ago,  he  referred  to  another 
U.S.  diplomatic  effort  which  he  apparent- 
ly felt  was  an  even  more  promlsLig  initi- 
ative than  our  proposal : 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  last  week  said: 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  we  refrained 
from  bombing  an  area  of  300  square  miles 
In  and  around  Hanoi  lor  the  entire  first 
quarter  of  this  year — a  jjerlod  of  cessation 
much  longer  than  the  Republicans  are  now 
calling  for. 

Mr.  Albert  apparently  equates  this 
action  with  the  first  step  called  for  in 
our  plan:  the  end  to  bombing  north  of 
the  21st  parallel  for  a  period  of  60  days 
while  waiting  for  a  similar  deescalatory 
step  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
colleague,  the  similarity  that  he  sees  and 
the  comparison  that  he  makes  is  only  an 
illusion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  defini- 
tion to  the  area  not  bombed — therefore, 
it  was  not  perfectly  clear  to  either  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  to  the  world  at  large  or  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  that  the  United 
States  was  attempting  to  take  a  step  to- 
ward progress. 

Second,  there  was  no  specific  time 
period  Involved;  that  is,  the  North  Viet- 
namese did  not  know  that  the  bombing 
would  not  be  Immediately  resumed  on 
any  given  day.  There  was,  in  short,  no 


precision  to  the  U.S.  initiative  if  indeed 
you  can  call  it  an  initiative. 

Third,  there  was  no  clear  indication 
that  a  similarly  small  North  Vietnamese 
initiative  would  be  met  by  any  further 
U.S.  steps.  It  was  an  isolated  act  which 
was  not  intended  as  a  part  of  a  series  or 
a  plan  or  a  blueprint,  but  was  tied  to  a 
giant  concession  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Fourth,  that  giant  concession  expected 
of  Hanoi  amounted  I  think  we  have  to 
say  to  an  ultimatum. 

President  Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  February  2,  1967,  read  as 
follows : 

I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bombing  against  your  country  and  stop  a 
further  augmentation  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  South  Viet  Nam  as  soon  as  I  am 
assured  that  Infiltration  into  the  South  Viet 
Nam  by  land  or  by  sea  has  stopped. 

Tlie  noted  columnist,  commentator, 
and  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
James  Reston,  in  commenting  on  that 
letter  said : 

This  Is  not  a  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  dur- 
ing negotiations  or  even  a  request  for  "reci- 
procity," but  a  demand  for  prior  proof  that 
all  Infiltration  from  the  North  had  stopped 
before  we  would  agree  to  stop  bombing  .  .  . 

Each  Is  proposing  terms  for  talking  that 
would  give  Its  forces  a  military  advantage 
they  do  not  now  enjoy  .  .  . 

I  personally  like  the  President's  words 
which  he  used  before  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature on  the  15th  of  March  of  this 
year  in  which  I  think  he  gave  a  more 
realistic  and  a  more  understanding  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "reciprocity,"  for  the 
President  said  there: 

They  have  three  times  rejected  a  bombing 
pause  as  a  means  to  open  the  way  to  ending 
the  war,  and  going  to  the  negotiating 
table  .  .  . 

We  stand  ready  to  advance  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  hostilities  without  prior  agreement. 
The  road  to  peace  could  go  from  deeds  to  dis- 
cussions, or  It  could  start  with  discussions 
and  go  to  deeds. 

We  are  ready  to  take  either  route.  We  are 
ready  to  move  on  both  of  them. 

But  reciprocity  must  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  any  reduction  In  hostUltles.  The 
United  States  cannot  and  will  not  reduce  Its 
activities  unless  and  untU  there  Is  some 
reduction  on  the  other  side.  To  follow  any 
other  rule  would  be  to  violate  the  trust  that 
we  undertake  when  we  ask  a  man  to  risk  his 
life  for  his  country. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  these  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee when  he  said  this: 

We  will  negotiate  a  reduction  of  the  bomb- 
ing whenever  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  ready  and  there  are  almost  Innumer- 
able avenues  of  communication  by  which 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  can  make 
their  readiness  known. 

This  plan  that  he  had  proposed  is  in 
essence  just  a  specific  reduction  for  one 
means  of  communicating  these  thoughts 
which  the  President  has  said  are  the 
essential  sine  qua  non  toward  any  prog- 
ress toward  deescalation. 

A  limited  war  cannot  be  ended  by  the 
diplomacy  of  total  war.  This  letter  set 
the  framework  within  which  Ho  Chi 
Minh  would  react  to  the  bombing  pause 
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around  Hanoi  in  early  1967  That  frame- 
work was  one  In  which  Hanoi  was  asked 
to  lose  face  by  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward deescalation  of  the  conflict  and 
by  making  that  step  a  giant  one. 

It  had  not  been  preceded  by  growing 
mutual  confidence  between  the  two  Gov- 
eraments.  It  had  not  been  preceded  by 
demonstration  of  US.  sincerity.  And  it 
treated  North  Vietnam,  not  as  a  potential 
equal  at  the  negotiating  table,  but  as  an 
enemy  who  was  expected  lo  surrender 
without  qualification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  week 
Senator  Mansfield  emphasized  the  dan- 
gers ahead  If  we  continue  to  escalate. 
I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
Senator  Mansfield's  statement.  He  said: 

Before  we  take  another  significant  step 
Into  Vietnam,  It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  we  will 
have  asked  ourselves  at  what  point  we  Intend 
to  Increaae  taxes,  apply  the  w\i;e  and  price 
controls,  tighten  the  dr.ift  exemption,  call 
up  the  Reserves,  and  make  the  countless 
other  adjustnaents  In  our  natimal  life  which 
are  Implicit  In  further  e.xtenslons  of  the 
American  Involvement. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  will  have  asked 
ourselves,  too.  Mr  President,  at  what  point 
.  .  .  we  reduce  the  present  Vietnamese 
pKjlltlco-mlUtary  structure  which  Is  biised 
In  Saigon  to  a  final  irrelevancy      .  . 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  before  plunging 
deeper  we  will  have  asked  ourselves  at  what 
point  that  which  began  as  limited  US  aid 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  miutajy  becomes 
wholly  an  American  war  against  all  Vietnam. 
becomes  a  war  In  Korea,  becomes  a  war  in 
the  Fonnoean  Straits,  becomes  a  war  with 
China.  And  while  we  are  asking  we  had 
better  ask  ourselves,  finally,  at  what  point 
In  this  ever-widening  compass  of  conflict — at 
what  point  along  the  road  to  World  War  ni — 
the  Slno-Sovlet  breach  Is  finally  healed?  And. 
thereafter,  at  what  point  a  new  eruption 
occurs  at  Berlin  or  some  other  pressure 
point  of  potential  universal  conflict? 

I  end  the  quotation  from  Senator 
Mansfield's  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  questions  that 
all  America  is  asking  By  our  plan  we 
are  posing  a  possible   answer. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  his  significant  contribution  to 
the  work  of  our  group. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
taitUy  do  want  to  associate  myself,  again, 
with  the  remarks  made  here  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  also  with  those  others  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  already  risen  to  sup- 
port our  proposal  for  a  carefully  phased, 
step-by-step  deescalation  of  the  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  stire,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
knowledgeable  critics  will  consider  our 
proposal  as  an  arrangement  altogether 
too  simple.  Oversimplification,  we  agree. 
can  sometimes  be  dangerous.  But  I  want 
to  assure  those  critics  that  we  do  recog- 
nize the  complexities  and  subtleties  of 
the  Vietnam  situation,  we  do  recognize 
that  our  suggestion  is  far  from  a  com- 
plete solution  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Our 
proposal  does  not  deal  fully  with  rela- 
tions with  the  Vietcong.  nor  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  with  China.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  define  a  negotiating  posi- 


tion for  a  comprehensive  settlement  In 
Vietnam  nor  Southeast  Asia.  It  does  not 
deal  directly  with  the  hostilities  within 
South  Vietnam  itseif. 

But  our  proposal  does  offer  a  chance 
for  two  of  the  governments  involved, 
Wasliington  and  Hanoi,  to  take  a  few 
cautious  steps  back  from  the  conflict,  and 
a  few  cautious  steps  forward  toward 
peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  said  that  Hanoi  has 
no  interest  in  peace  We  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  that.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
the  pos.sibility  of  Hanoi's  Interest  has  not 
yet  been  te.sted  by  creative  and  sensitive 
US  diplomacy  which  would  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  the  opportunity  lo  ap- 
proach the  peace  table  as  equals,  which 
would  build  up  mutual  confidence  on 
both  sides,  which  would  allow  both  sides 
to  "save  face,  "  and  do  so  with  a  minimum 
military  risk  to  both  sides 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  points  In 
those  positive  directions,  and  whether  it 
Is  too  simple  or  not.  we  believe  that  any 
discussion  of  it  or  consideration  of  It  by 
the  public  and  by  the  adminLstration  will 
be  in  Itself  a  healthy,  forward  step  to- 
ward an  eventual  end  of  this  horrible 
conflict. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that 
peace  Is  altogether  too  precious  to  be 
Ignored  now  simply  because  we  have  al- 
ready tried  before  and  failed. 

We  believe  In  the  old  adage  that  we 
must  "try.  try  again." 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  remarks  and  for  his  work  in 
developing  the  proposals  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  indicate  to  him  and  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  my 
complete  support  for  the  statements  they 
have  made  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  reserved  an  hour 
under  special  order  today  to  follow  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  view  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
been  In  session  for  such  a  long  time,  I 
am  going  to  combine  my  time  and  use 
my  time  now  under  the  special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  requested  this 
time  to  continue  the  foreign  policy  de- 
bate which  began  in  the  House  a  week 
ago.  when  I  joined  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues in  suggesting  a  new  course  to- 
ward peace  in  Vietnam. 

Spurring  debate  is  my  principal  pur- 
pose here  today.  While  I  would  again 
commend  to  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers our  stepped  deescalation  proposal 
of  last  week,  the  details  of  our  proposal 
are  not  as  important  as  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  our  tactics,  our  objectives, 
and  the  depth  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Even  the  Washington 
Post,  which  has  long  recognized  and 
supported  the  need  to  combat  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  said 
last  Friday  that — 

At  a  time  when  confidence  about  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  war  Is  faltering 


•  •  •  a  genuinely  concerned  American  public 
Is  being  suffocated  In  optlmUtlc  generalities. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  citizens  support 
for  the  war  Is  not  unanimous,  when  the 
aflminlstration  has  done  so  little  to  make 
the  goals  of  our  engat^ement  in  South- 
east Asia  understandable?  Is  citizen  mis- 
understanding of  the  war  any  mystery 
when  even  the  most  informed  admin- 
istration planners  have  been  unable  for 
2  years  to  estimate  the  costs  of  achiev- 
ing these  goals  to  within  $10  billion? 

The  American  people  are  accustomed 
to  taking  part  In  the  major  decu^ions  of 
their  Government,  and  to  engapinc  In 
enliphtcned  discussion.  They  are  not  ac- 
customed to  risking  the  health  of  their 
youth,  their  economy  and  their  repu- 
tation in  the  world  solely  on  the  basis 
of  assurances  that  "this  will  be  a  long, 
hard  struggle,"  and  on  vague  declara- 
tions that  "progress  Is  being  made." 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  fill  this  void 
of  information.  Assuming  that  North 
Vietnam  Ls  seeking  the  fulfillment  of 
Communist  Internationalist  dogma  by 
conquering  and  communlzlng  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  our  considerable  pres- 
ence there  has  blunted  their  hope  of  suc- 
cess, what  In  turn,  are  our  goals:  to  push 
them  back  behind  the  17th  parallel  and 
keep  them  there  with  a  large,  long-term 
program  of  American  occupation?  To 
battle  to  a  stalemate  and  then  settle  for 
a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  which 
will  include  Communists?  To  stop  the 
fighting  long  enough  for  a  fair  plebiscite 
to  take  place,  thus  allowing  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  to  choose  their 
future?  These  are  questions  all  Ameri- 
cans are  asking.  The  possible  goals  of 
our  involvement  which  I  have  listed,  plus 
numerous  others  can  all  be  deduced  from 
our  present  posture  as  being  "the  Ameri- 
can purpose  in  Vietnam." 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  sharpen  the  definition  of  our  goals, 
where  the  administration  has  failed  to  do 
so.  As  the  provider  of  funds  and  of  man- 
power for  our  foreign  commitments,  the 
Congress  must  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  clarifying  and  questioning,  if  neces- 
sary, the  need  for  the  troops  and  dollars 
we  appropriate. 

Last  week,  after  long  weeks  of  study. 
my  colleagues  and  I  made  public  our 
plan  for  ending  the  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia,  a  plan  which  holds  no  mili- 
tary risk  for  our  troops,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  the  enemy  a  chance 
to  respond  without  appearing  to  knuckle- 
under  to  an  American  ultimatum.  This 
plan  has  spurred  debate  In  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  news  pages  and  over  the  air- 
waves of  America.  Surely  there  are 
others  in  the  House  who  have  thoughts 
to  express,  questions  to  ask  and  sug- 
gestions to  make  regarding  the  course 
of  the  war. 

At  a  moment  when  Vietnam  is  de- 
manding more  American  men,  more 
American  dollars,  and,  sadly,  more 
American  blood,  the  question  of  policy 
direction  in  Vietnam  demands  more  in- 
formation and  understanding  among 
Americans. 

As  food  for  thought  for  what  I  hope 
will  develop  into  a  full-fledged  debate, 
I  offer,  In  addition  to  my  suggestion  for 
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staged  deescalation  of  the  bombing,  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  last  Friday : 

What's  Going  On? 

Once  again,  President  Johnson  has  re- 
ceived from  his  Secretary  of  Defense  an  on- 
the-spot  report  on  Vietnam  at  a  time  when 
confidence  about  the  course  and  conduct  of 
the  war  Is  faltering.  And  once  again,  a  genu- 
inely concerned  American  public  is  being 
suffocated  In  optimistic  generalities — prog- 
ress Is  "tremendous,"  Improvement  Is  "sub- 
stantial." change  is  "dramatic"  and  current 
policy,  strategy  and  tactics  are  all  beyond 
reproach. 

It  Is  time  to  change  this  public  relations 
ritual — the  confident  briefings  In  the  White 
House  Pish  Room,  the  capsule  appraisals  at 
airport  arrivals,  the  echoes  from  congres- 
sional committee  rooms.  It  Is  time  for  the 
President  to  tell  us  where  things  stand. 

When  our  military  chiefs  la  Saigon  and 
the  Pentagon  have  been  arguing  for  weeks, 
often  out  loud,  for  large  and  specific  num- 
bers of  additional  troops,  and  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe  a  decision  Is  Immi- 
nent. It  Is  not  enough  to  be  told  on  Wednes- 
day by  Mr.  McNamara  that  "some  more" 
men  will  be  needed  but  that  "we  haven't 
arrived  at  any  final  conclusion  and  we  don't 
know  when  we  will."  Especially  when  the 
President  tells  us  on  Thursday  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  will  get  what  "he  needs 
and  requests  and  what  we  find  acceptable." 

When  Premier  Ky  has  just  been  deposed 
as  a  candidate  for  president  after  abusing 
the  electoral  procet  ures.  and  his  replace- 
ment. General  Thleu,  Is  giving  no  assurances 
be  doesn't  Intend  to  go  right  on  doing  many 
of  the  same  things,  it  is  a  bit  much  to 
claim  that  the  forthcoming  elections  reflect 
"tremendous  progress,  when  one  looks  back" 
to  the  political  shambles  nine  months  ago. 
When  one  looks  far  enough  back,  one  sees 
the  government  of  President  Diem,  "freely" 
elected  and  firmly  entrenched  until  Its  re- 
pressions against  political  opponents  began 
the  process  which  brought  It  down. 

When  most  American  citizens  can  see 
nothing  but  an  expanding  United  States 
force  tied  down  In  a  military  stand-off,  it 
does  not  reassure  them  much  to  be  told  that 
the  Idea  of  a  military  "stalemate"  strikes 
field  commanders  as  "the  most  ridiculous 
statement  they  have  ever  heard."  Not  when 
United  States  casualties  this  past  week  were 
the  third  highest  on  record  and  sizable  Amer- 
ican units  have  been  all  but  wiped  out. 

When  a  wire  service  dispatch  Is  reporting 
a  new  burst  of  Inflationary  price  Increases 
and  a  new  threat  of  economic  trouble,  It  Is 
hard  for  Americans  to  believe  that  a  "dra- 
matic change"  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Port  of 
Saigon  has  brought  a  "very  substantial  Im- 
provement" In  the  economy. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter — not  what 
Mr.  McNamara  may  genuinely  believe,  but 
what  the  American  public,  at  this  point,  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  believe.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara calls  It  a  multi-faceted  war  and  by 
that  test  some  facets  can  be  found  that  are 
doubtless  going  reasonably  well.  But  It  Is 
also  a  war  of  attrition,  In  General  Westmore- 
land's phrase,  and  It  Is  quite  unbelievable 
that  in  the  past  year  "we  have  achieved  all  of 
our  objectives  while  the  enemy  failed  dis- 
mally," as  the  General  contends.  Attrition 
must  be  measured  not  only  by  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  dead  but  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  mlUtary-polltlcal-psychologlcal  strug- 
gle for  the  allegiance  of  the  populace.  And 
here  is  one  "facet,"  Mr.  McNamara  will  ad- 
mit,  where   progress   Is   "very  slow." 

That  this  Is  also  the  key  "facet,"  which 
will  very  likely  determine  the  duration  and 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  makes  it  all  the 
harder  to  credit  the  cacophony  of  "progress" 
reports. 

It  la  time  for  a  candid,  forthright,  report 
°D  progress  or  lack-of-progress,  that  takes 
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frank  account  of  dlfllcultles  and  shortcom- 
ings, that  compliments  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  public  by  acknowledging  fail- 
ures and  errors  and  that  credits  their  matu- 
rity by  explaining  how  bard  and  how  long 
a  struggle  confronts  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attendance  at  this  hour,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  help  me  to  fulfill  the 
rightful  role  of  the  Congress  in  hammer- 
ing out  questions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  leadership  in  this 
important  and  crucial  matter. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  work  in  this  regard,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  significant  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late  and  the 
Chamber  is  nearly  empty.  We  had  Invited 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
played  such  a  significant  role  In  our 
debate  a  week  ago,  to  take  part,  but  I 
believe  every  one  of  us  understands  that 
after  the  rather  hectic  day  we  have  had 
today  his  absence  certainly  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  one  subject 
which  dominates  the  thinking  and  pre- 
occupies the  thinking  of  every  American 
citizen  as  does  the  subject  of  Vietnam, 
our  involvement,  our  direction,  and  the 
ultimate  solution. 

Those  of  us  who  are  honored  to  serve 
In  this  body  know  that  either  explicitly 
or  implicitly  Vietnam  dominates  every 
debate  on  every  bill  that  has  come  or 
will  come  before  this  90th  Congress. 

The  hour  Is  late  on  this  17th  day  of 
July.  The  hour  is  later  still  In  a  belea- 
guered coimtry  half  a  world  away. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  imderstand  that  he  has 
an  immense  stake  in  our  activity  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  responsibility  for  U.S. 
action  cannot  easily  be  abdicated  by  re- 
ferring to  the  constitutional  provision 
which  makes  the  executive  branch  that 
element  of  our  national  mechanism 
which  has  principal  and  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  this  body, 
the  military;  indeed,  the  diplomatic  ef- 
fort, could  not  be  made.  So,  no  longer 
can  we  shirk  our  own  very  real  and  very 
personal  responsibility  as  to  the  course 
of  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  has  revealed  in 
the  last  several  days  the  deep  Interest 
and  concern,  and  almost  exclusive  in- 
terest and  concern,  of  the  people  of  this 
land  in  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 
Only  by  the  application  of  all  of  our 
talents  and  all  of  our  energy  and  our 
very  best  judgment,  and  the  most  con- 
scientious and  imaginative  thinking,  can 
we  discharge  our  very  personal  respon- 
sibilities in  the  direction  of  things  to 
come  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  continue 
our  eCforts  to  sound  the  trumpets,  to 
stimulate  debate,  to  inspire  discussion, 


because  we  think  that  the  American 
people  want  and  indeed  deserve  the  de- 
bate that  has  been  so  long  denied. 

We  are  going  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
find  an  approach — hopefully  a  new  and 
imaginative  approach — which,  perhaps, 
will  lead  us  one  step  closer  to  the  peace 
which  every  man  of  good  will,  no  matter 
what  his  nationality,  searches  for.  We 
hope  that  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  recognize  the  large  task 
that  v.e  have  laid  out  for  ourselves;  we 
hope  they  will  recognize  our  humility  in 
approaching  such  a  massive  undertaking 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  give  to  us 
and  give  to  the  Nation  their  most  con- 
scientious, their  most  careful,  their  most 
honest  judgment  as  to  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  our  Nation  should  follow. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmond- 
son]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  by 
several  ol  his  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side. 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect for  all  of  them.  I  have  never  at 
any  time  questioned  the  worthiness  of 
their  intentions  with  reference  to  the 
matter  that  they  have  been  discussing. 
I  do  think,  however,  there  have  been 
two  rather  unfortunate  inferences  con- 
tained in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  here  this  afternoon. 

The  first  one  Is  the  inference  that  the 
often  stated  readiness  of  the  President 
on  behalf  of  this  Crovernment  to  enter 
into  negotiations  at  any  time  or  at  any 
place,  that  that  statement  is  insincere 
in  any  way. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  who  said  that  there  was 
reason  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  our  Government 
on  that  point  contributed  very  little  that 
is  constructive  to  the  forward  movement 
in  this  area,  and  probably  brightened 
the  day  considerably  for  Hanoi  with  that 
remark. 

I  believe  the  second  inference  that  is 
unfortunate  is  the  inference  in  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  when  he 
says  that  we  can  no  longer  shirk  our 
responsibility;  the  inference  that  the 
Congress  has  been  shirking  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  area,  I  believe  is  imfor- 
tunate.  I  know  all  of  us  have  different 
ways  of  carrying  out  our  responsibilities 
as  we  recognize  them,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities as  he  sees  them.  I  believe  there 
are  many,  many  Members  in  this  body 
who  feel  that  responsibility  with  refer- 
ence to  North  Vietnam  in  different  ways. 
Some  have  gone  to  Vietnam  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  at  some  hazard 
to  themselves,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  over 
there.  I  know  there  has  been  an  almost 
unanimous  turnout  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  at  every  briefing  or  at  every 
discussion  that  has  been  provided  on  this 
subject  by  not  only  the  administration 
and  its  leaders,  but  also  by  organizations 
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interested  in  the  same  subject  matter. 
when  they  have  held  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion of  tiiis  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  when  the  Record 
is  finally  completed  on  today's  debate 
that  these  two  inferences,  the  one  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  Government,  in 
the  often-repeated  statement  of  readi- 
ness to  talk  at  any  time,  at  any  place, 
and  the  other  the  Inference  that  the  Con- 
gress Itself  has  not  been  acting  responsi- 
bly, will  either  be  eliminated  or  certainly, 
I  hope,  put  more  in  line  with  the  actual 
facts  on  the  subject. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  It  Is  in- 
deed regrettable  that  he  made  the  infer- 
ences that  he  has  just  described,  because 
nothing  that  was  said  by  the  earlier  par- 
ticipants in  this  debate  or  by  myself  in 
my  remarks  a  few  moments  ago  has  been 
intended  to  imply  or  give  a  basis  for  the 
inferences  the  gentleman  has  drawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  with  ref- 
erence to  the  suggestion  of  the  infer- 
ences the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
made  from  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues: I  think  I  can  clarify  it  by  merely 
pointing  out  that  seeking  as  we  are  all — 
and  we  all  must  who  empathize  with 
the  other  side  in  this — and  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going — it  seems  possible 
that  perhaps  the  other  side  had  not  un- 
derstood the  sincerity  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  was  the  burden  of  the 
gentleman's  earlier  remarks. 

With  reference  to  my  own  remark 
which  gave  rise  to  what  I  regard  as  an 
unfortunate  Inference  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  let  me  merely  point  out 
that  I  do  believe  that  this  House  and 
each  Individual  Member  Is  certainly 
mindful  of  the  Individual  and  collective 
responsibility  which  we  as  a  body  have. 
but  I  think  further  the  re.sponsibllity  for 
creative  debate,  and  the  responsibility 
for  Intellectual  intercourse  from  which 
great  Ideas  can  be  .synthesi/ed.  perhaps 
has  not  been  fully  discharged,  and  I  am 
not  making  any  ad  hominem  reference 
to  any  Member  I  am  sure  any  Member 
of  this  body  con.scienliou.sly  feel.s — and 
properly  so — that  his  own  action  with 
reference  to  the  very  .serloius  .situation 
which  Is  on  our  hands  in  Southeast  A.sla 
has  been  proper,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that.  However.  I  believe  the  Iwdy 
itself  perhaps  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  di.scus.«ion  of  events  in 
Vietnam  by  enercizirik;  and  by  employini^ 
Its  collective  wusdom 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Siiedker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma-isachiisetts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
merely  want  to  take  one  further  minute 
to  thsmk  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  recognition  of  the  hour  at 
which  these  remarks  have  taken  place, 
and  for  his  understanding  of  the  fact  the 
majority  leader,  who  has  been  engaged 
throughout  the  week  in  e.xten^iive  net:o- 
tiations  and  conferences  with  reference 
to  the  bill  on  the  floor  today,  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  leader  Is  not  pres- 
ent at  this  time 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


A  HISTORY  OP  KINGSPORT,   TENN. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Hanley  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  QtriLLENj  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record  a  history 
of  my  hometown.  Kingsport.  Tenn.. 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Win- 
ders at  the  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kingsport  Chamber  of  Commerce  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  modern  Kingsport. 

Mr.  Winders,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina raised  in  Georgia,  came  to  Kings- 
port  in  1936  with  the  Tennessee  Eastman 
Co ,  and  he  has  been  an  outsiandlns? 
civic,  church,  and  busine.ss  leader  of  the 
community  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Kini;sport  School  Board  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hols- 
ton  Valley  Community  Hospital.  He  is 
al.so  a  former  chairman  of  the  Civic  De- 
velopment Council  of  the  King.si>ort 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  former 
member  of  its  board 

Mr.  Winders  served  as  president  of  the 
Community  Chest  of  Kingsiwrt;  chair- 
man of  the  t)oard  of  directors.  Tennessee 
Council  on  Economic  Education:  and 
president  of  the  Sequoyah  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  He  has  also  served 
as  president  and  secretary  of  the  Kings- 
port  Rotary  Club  and  as  president  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. 

The  James  House  Williamson  Award 
has  been  pre.sented  to  Mr.  Winders  by 
the  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel  Con- 
ference fur  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  field  of  industrial  personr.el  manage- 
ment. 

He  has  twice  appeared  as  speaker  on 
the  program  of  tlic  Soutliein  Industrial 
Relations  Conference,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee,  and  has 
served  7  years  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  of  which  he  is  now  chair- 
man Mr  Winders'  career  iias  truly  been 
commendable  in  every  respect 

His  remarks  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce on  the  history  of  Kingsport  have 
been  printed  in  booklet  form  entitled 
"Up  the  Years  From  the  Boat  Yard,  "  and 
have  been  widely  acclaimed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  Mr.  Winders' 
complete  story 

Up  THt  Years  Kkom  the  Boat  Yard 
I  am  dpllghted  that  we  c.in  triivel  up  th*? 
years  li>gether.  and  especially  pleased  thai 
I  can  call  you  n>y  friends,  otherwise  I  would 
be  ni'iist  upprehenslve  about  this  trip  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  tell  the  fascinating 
sUtry  of  Kingsport  t^j  an  audience  In  N.uh- 
ville  or  AManta  or  sutne  niorr  dl-lant  place 
But  to  bring  a  history  of  a  community  to 
those  who  have  participated  In  shaping 
that  hl»tcry  would  be  a  terrifying  and  may- 
be even  hazardous  undertaking  If  I  didn't 
know  that  you  are  my  friends  and  that  any 
one  of  you  might  have  been  given  this  .-is- 
slgnment  Therefore.  I  claim  your  under- 
standing. Interest,  and  support  while  wc  re- 


view these  pages  of  history  together  as  we 
might  fondly  turn  the  leaves  of  a  f.imilUr 
family  album — yoxir  family  .^lbum— and  re- 
call times  now  past. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  our  neighbors  from 
the  surrounding  settlements  of  Sapling 
Grove,  the  Watauga  Settlement.  NoUchuclcy, 
Sycamore  Shoals,  and  fctUlvUle  accompany 
U3.  (Perhaps  you  will  recognize  these  as  ihe 
names  of  Bristol.  Johnson  City.  Oreeneville. 
Ellzabethton,  and  Gate  City  when  our  com- 
muni'y  was  the  ■■B'j.it  Yard." 

"Up  the  Years  from  the  Boat  Yard"  is  .i 
most  exciting  J.iurney.  To  insure  our  o^ife 
and  timely  arrival  in  modern  Kingsport  v.e 
shall  have  to  resist  many  a  beckoning  si  :e 
path  that  will  attempt  to  lure  us  from  a 
more  direct  course 

Napoleon  defined  lilstory  as  "A  fable 
agreed  upon  ' 

Perhaps  our  history  will  liave  something 
of  the  fable  in  it  —but  there  may  be  some 
qiiestion  as  to  whether  our  fables  will  be 
agreed  upon 

Where  should  we  begin?  Should  we  gn 
back  Just  50  years?  Or  should  we  start  a 
hundred  years  ago.  or  perhaps  a  thousand,  or 
even  two  thousand? 

We  have  been  told  that  some  arlifarls. 
some  crude  works  of  man  discovered  not  to 
far  from  where  we  are  tonight,  might  have 
been  made  by  people  who  lived  In  the  area 
2  000  or  more  years  ago 

P'lve  hundred  years  ago.  according  to  Gate? 
P  Thruston  in  h!."!  book.  "Antiquities  of 
Tennessee",  there  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
state  a  people  whom  archaeologists  call  the 
"Stone  Grave  Tribes"  because  of  graves  made 
of  stone  which  have  been  found  In  a  number 
of  Tennessee  localities.  Including  East  Ten- 
ne.ssee. 

So  perhaps  the  Stone  Grave  people  once 
fished  In  the  Holston  River  and  hunted 
forest  game  where  our  teenagers  now  cruise 
Broad  Street 

To  me,  the  beginnings  of  Klng.eport  start 
much  later— surely  not  so  late  as  1917— but 
perhaps  early  enough  to  take  In  the  times 
of  Daniel  Bo<3ne.  John  Sevier,  and  Andy 
Jackson 

And  we  would  not  want  to  overUxik  the 
colorful  redmen  who  went  by  such  names  as 
Dragging  Canoe  and  Chief  Abraham  lor  Old 
Abr;un)  nor  the  beautiful  Indian  friend  of 
white  settlers.  Nancy  W.ud.  whofe  friendship 
may  have  changed  t!ie  course  of  Amertc.\n 
history  and  certainly  had  a  positive  effect 
on   the   history   of   Kingsport 

I  had  been  doing  a  little  !o<jklng  b.ick  into 
hlsf<>ry  at  the  time  c>f  our  February  cold 
snap  when  thermometers  registered  zero,  or 
below,  and  I  thought  of  how  it  w.ls  in  the 
area  not  50  ye.irs  ago,  but  150  or  200  years 
b.uk 

There  were  while  people  here  then,  and 
the  winters  couldn't  have  been  very  much 
different  from  the  ones  we  now  endure  I 
have  a  feeling  that  those  early  settlers  were 
not  worried  about  tlie  functioning  of  a  ther- 
mostat  or   a   heat  pump 

They  h.-id  only  one  concern — to  avoid 
freezing  to  de,.th 

No  doubt  some  things  In  life  were  much 
the  same  then  as  they  are  now.  Babies  prob- 
ably chose  3  o'clock  of  a  sub-zero  morning 
us   the   time   to  be   born  Grandp.i  most 

likely  picked  just  such  a  time  to  bounce  the 
ax  oft  a  stick  of  frozen  firewood  .uid  cut  a 
bone-deep  g.ish  In  his  ankle — or  on  such 
a  night  perhaps  a  polecat  got  into  the 
chicken  enclosure,  which  probably  was  at- 
t.iched  to  the  back  of  the  cabin  ...  or 
nuivlie  some  half-frozen  Indian  chose  a  night 
of  bitter  c<ild  and  howling  U->  see  how  things 
might  be  in  a  hablt^Uion  warmer  than  Ws 
own 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  warm,  homey  hap- 
penings which  probably  were  dLscu.ssed 
aruund  evening  firesides  when  the  e.^rly  set- 
tlers were  building  the  foundations  for  the 
luxurlou-Iy  easy  life  v.e  lead  today 
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The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
white  settlers  In  and  around  the  area  that  Is 
now  Kingsport  may  not  be  precisely  clear, 
but  It  has  been  established  that  the  first 
organized  white  expedition  to  enter  the  area 
was  one  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  215  years 
ago.  That  was  In  1748,  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore the  Boston  Massacre  of  1770  started  the 
New  Englanders  really  thinking  about  trou- 
bles with  England. 

Dr.  Walker  was  so  impressed  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Holston  'Valley  area  that  two 
years  later  he  led  a  secondary  party  back  here 
to  settle  near  the  confluence  of  the  North 
and  South  Forks  of  the  Holston  River,  estab- 
lishing what  Is  usually  referred  to  as  the  first 
settlement. 

Our  river.  Incidentally,  Is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Stephen  Holston,  a 
pioneer  canoe  enthusiast  who  paddled  his 
way  down  the  stream  In  an  early  phase  of  Its 
exploration. 

For  a  time  after  the  white  folks  came  pok- 
ing their  noses  and  ploughs  into  the  land  of 
the  Cherokees,  there  was  little  friction  be- 
tween the  frontiersmen  and  the  native 
Cherokees. 

The  peace  did  not  endure,  however,  and 
by  1759,  about  the  time  frontiersmen  such 
as  Daniel  Boone  were  ranging  farther  and 
farther  Into  the  wilderness,  the  Indians  de- 
termined to  discourage  colonization  In  the 
only  way  they  knew.  They  fought  the  settlers 
simply  because  the  settlers  were  taking  their 
land. 

Many  are  the  heroic  tales  of  those  hard 
days  on  the  frontier — tales  of  heroism  by 
both  Indians  and  Whites.  But,  history,  being 
"a  fable  agreed  upon",  we  generally  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  white  men  were  mostly 
good  guys,  and  the  Indians  were  terrible 
savages. 

Fort  Loudon,  the  first  fort  built  by  white 
men  in  Tennessee,  was  established  about  30 
miles  below  KnoxvlUe  on  the  Little  Tennes- 
see In  1756,  and  by  1760  was  besieged  by 
angry  Indians. 

The  Importance  of  the  Fort  Loudon  siege 
to  BLlngsport  history  Is  tlie  fact  that  a  relief 
party  was  sent  out  In  1759  from  'Virginia, 
who  considered  Fort  Loudon  a  part  of  her 
territory.  Although  these  frontier  soldiers 
didn't  get  to  Fort  Loudon  in  time  to  save  that 
Ill-fated  garrison,  they  did  get  to  the  site  of 
Kingsport.  Here  they  established  a  strong 
outpost,  which  they  named  Fort  Robinson, 
which  later  was  to  enable  the  settlers  to  hang 
on  long  enough  to  finally  prevail  against  the 
Indians. 

About  1760.  when  our  settlement  was  10 
years  old.  Daniel  Boone  and  a  party  of  ex- 
ploring frontiersmen  began  laying  their  his- 
toric trail  across  the  mountains  Into  the 
Kentucky  region.  That  famous  trail  extended 
right  through  what  Is  now  Kingsport  and 
stretched  away  through  Moccasin  Gap  and 
westward  into  Kentucky.  Known  as  "Boone's 
Trail'  and  the  "Wilderness  Road".  It  played 
an  important  part  In  the  movement  of  pio- 
neers to  the  West. 

Prom  1760  until  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812  (a  pierlod  of  over  50  years),  settlers  In 
the  Kingsport  area  had  trouble  with  Indians. 
As  if  that  weren't  enough,  they  sought 
trouble  with  British  soldiers  who,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  were  making  themselves 
obnoxiovis  Just  across  the  mountains  In  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

The  British,  In  fact,  were  about  In  posi- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  rebellion,  not  only  In 
the  Carolinas,  but  farther  north,  too,  where 
the  prospects  for  victory  were  looking  mighty 
dim  for  General  Washington  and  his  army. 

But  the  situation  In  the  Carolinas  was  be- 
coming Increasingly  Irksome  to  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  what  Is  now  the  Tennessee  area. 
A  couple  of  British  officers.  Colonels  Ferguson 
and  Tarleton.  backed  by  British  sympathiz- 
ers were  having  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way  in  putUng  down  the  colonists  In 
the  Carolinas. 


Moreover,  the  redcoated  Britishers  and 
their  Tory  allies  were  stirring  up  the  Indians 
to  war  against  the  settlers  and  were  threat- 
ening to  cross  the  mountains  themselves 
and  do-In  the  "over  mountain  men",  as  the 
Tennesseans  were  called. 

Officers  of  the  Crown  served  notice  that, 
unless  the  frontiersmen  pledged  their  loyalty 
to  King  George,  they  would  be  put  to  the 
sword,  their  homes  would  be  burned  and 
their  lands  laid  waste. 

The  threat  to  the  lives  and  homes  of  the 
Tennessee  settlers  was  the  last  straw.  The 
"over  mountain  men" — those  of  Sullivan, 
Washington,  and  nearby  counties — decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  drastic  action. 

Colonels  John  Sevier  and  Evan  Shelby 
sent  out  calls  for  men  of  the  Tennessee  area 
to  assemble  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
colonists  in  the  Carolinas.  There  was  prompt 
response.  Nearly  1,000  frontiersmen  assem- 
bled at  Sycamore  Shoals  (at  Ellzabethton) 
to  form  an  "army"  that  was  to  tm-n  the  tide 
In  the  colonists'  war  for  freedom.  (So  anxious 
were  the  men  and  boys  to  go  that  they  had 
to  draft  those  who  were  needed  to  remain 
and  protect  the  home  front.) 

Colonel  Sevier  commanded  the  men  from 
Nolichuckey  and  Watauga;  Colonel  Shelby 
commanded  the  voltinteers  from  the  Holston 
settlement.  They  defeated  the  British  sound- 
ly and  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  forever 
broken  In  the  South. 

Thomas  Jefferson  pronounced  King's 
Mountain  "the  battle  that  turned  the  tide 
of  the  Revolution". 

There  Is  a  story  behind  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain.  It  is  a  story  about 
Nancy  Ward,  the  Indian  princess  whose  kind- 
ness to  the  white  settlers  has  made  a  legend 
of  her  name  and  recorded  her  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Tennessee's  celebrated  women. 

It  Is  known  that  her  mother  was  Tame 
Doc,  a  sister  of  one  of  the  Important  chiefs 
of  the  Cherokees,  Chief  Attakullakulla. 
Nancy  Ward  became  a  great  power  among 
the  Cherokees  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
l>e  less  cruel  In  their  treatment  of  captives 
and  m  their  forays  against  white  settlers. 

On  this  occasion  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  British  agents  Inciting 
the  Cherokees  to  attack  the  settlers  found 
a  receptive  ear  In  Dragging  Canoe.  Old 
Abram,  and  other  war  chiefs  who  were  angry 
about  a  recent  treaty  In  which  the  Chero- 
kees had  given  up  tremendous  tracts  of 
their  choice  lands.  A  surprise  attack  was 
planned  to  be  made  simultaneously  against 
the  several  settlements  In  the  area,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  annihilate  the  settlers.  The 
attack  against  the  Long  Island  country  was 
to  be  led  by  Dragging  Canoe  himself. 

Nancy  Ward  warned  the  settlers  In  June 
1776  of  the  times  and  places  of  the  planned 
Indian  attacks  and  the  settlers  made  plans 
to  surprise  the  Indians. 

A  major  meeting  of  the  white  settlers  with 
the  Indian  marauders  In  this  area  devel- 
oped Into  the  battle  ol  Island  Plats.  The 
Island,  of  course,  was  Long  Island,  end  the 
"flats"  were  where  Kingsport  Is  today — some 
of  the  action  may  have  taken  place  on  the 
exact  spot  where  we  are  gathered  tonight. 
It  was  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  be- 
tween colonists  and  Indians  In  this  area,  and 
the  white  men's  victory  ensured  the  con- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  settlements. 

And  so  It  was  that  Nancy  Ward's  warning 
to  the  settlers  In  1776,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  left  the  "over  mountain  men" 
strong  enough  to  make  the  difference  at 
Kings  Mountain  in  1780  and  turn  the  tide  of 
the  war  against  England.  The  Chattanooga 
chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  Is  the  Nancy  Ward 
chapter,  named  In  honor  of  this  Indian 
princess. 

Incidentally,  the  Watauga  settlement  was 
similarly  warned  by  Nancy's  messengers,  and 
most  of  the  settlers  gathered  in  Fort 
Watauga.  As  the  Indians  attacked  at  day- 
break,   some    of    the    women    were    outside 


milking.  One  of  these  was  young  Catherine 
Sherrill.  more  familiarly  known  as  Bonnie 
Kate.  As  she  ran  straight  at  the  wall  of  the 
fort,  a  strong  arm  reached  down  and  lifted 
her  over  the  wall  Just  ahead  of  an  Indian 
arrow.  The  strong  arm  was  that  of  John 
Sevier;  the  girl  later  became  Mrs.  John 
Sevier,  the  first  First  Lady  of  Tennessee. 

Thus  our  early  predecessors  maintained 
themselves  against  the  Indians  and  helped 
win  the  war  of  freedom.  Their  courage  and 
pioneering  spirit  brought  others  Into  the 
area  and  brought  our  settlement  up  the  years 
from  the  pioneers  to  the  Boat  Yard,  where 
our  journey  was  to  have  started  15  minutes 
ago. 

Like  so  many  of  the  events  and  happenings 
of  the  early  days,  there  are  different  versions 
of  how  Kingsport  received  its  name.  The  area 
was  called  by  several  names  including  Island 
Flats,  Port  Robinson,  Christiansvllle.  King's 
Mill  Station,  and  The  Boat  Yard.  The  Boat 
Yard  was  the  most  generally  accepted  term 
until  the  advent  of  the  Kings.  Most  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  town  was  NOT 
named  for  the  King  of  England. 

In  1774  Colonel  James  King,  one  of  the 
settlement's  early  industrialists,  established 
a  mill — presiunably  a  grist  mill — at  the 
mouth  of  Reedy  Creek.  He  used  the  port  of 
Boat  Yard  for  shipping  products  of  his  own 
mill,  as  well  as  other  items  of  trade.  Some 
people  maintain  that  it  was  from  references 
to  Colonel  King's  shipping  port  that  the 
community   became   known   as   King's   Port. 

Another  group  maintains  that  the  name 
came  from  a  William  King,  who  owned  a  salt 
works  north  of  Abingdon,  'Virginia,  and  who 
sent  salt  to  the  Boat  Yard  to  be  shipped  down 
the  Holston  River  from  a  landing  or  port  at 
the  mouth  of  Reedy  Creek,  which  also  was 
known  as  "King's  Port" — In  this  case  BUI 
King's. 

At  any  rate,  it  probably  Is  safe  for  us  to 
assume  that  we  are  living  In  what  was  once 
the  "port  of  Kings" — James  and  William. 

In  Klngsporfs  early  days,  between  1779 
and  1802.  the  people  of  the  Boat  Yard  were 
unsettled  as  to  what  state  they  owed 
allegiance.  They  were  successively  a  part  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin, and  finally  officially  Tennessee. 

Perhaps  we  should  hurriedly  recall  to  mind 
the  State  of  Franklin.  In  1784  North  Caro- 
lina ceded  that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
mountains  which  Is  now  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee to  the  United  States,  but  cancelled 
the  act  before  It  was  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress.  The  people  of  the  territory, 
angered  at  being  disclaimed  by  North  Caro- 
lina without  being  consulted,  formed  the 
State  of  Franklin  in  1784,  elected  John  Sevier 
as  Governor,  and  petitioned  the  Federal  Con- 
gress to  accept  Franklin  as  the  14th  State. 
North  Carolina,  others  bordering  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  of  Franklin,  and  the  Con- 
gress objected;  and  four  years  later,  in  1788, 
F'ranklln  ceased  to  exist  as  a  state. 

After  North  Carolina  had  succeeded  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection,  John  Sevier, 
who  later  served  six  terms  as  Tennessee  gov- 
ernor, was  arrested  and  taken  to  Morgan- 
town,  North  Carolina,  for  trial  on  charges  of 
leading  the  Franklin  Insurrection,  In  the 
course  of  Sevier's  trial,  a  brand  of  Tennes- 
see's "over  mountain  men"  appeared  In  North 
Carolina  once  more — Just  as  they  had  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

The  Tennessee  Invaders  had  with  them 
Colonel  Sevier's  saddled  but  riderless  horse. 
They  made  a  great  show  of  appearing  before 
the  Morgantown  courthouse  with  Sevier's 
horse,  which  that  gentleman  recognized  as 
he  looked  out  of  the  courthouse  window. 
Convinced  that  his  trial  defense  was  going 
badly,  Sevier  simply  took  advantage  of  a  lull 
In  the  court's  proceedings,  dashed  from  the 
courtroom,  mounted  his  horse,  and  In  the 
company  of  his  armed  rescuers,  galloped  away 
from  North  Carolina  Justice. 

Later  the  insurgents  were  given  amnesty. 
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and  John  Sevier  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senat*  of  North  CaroUna  A  year  Uter  North 
Carolln*  again  ceded  the  area  to  the  United 
State*.  It  waa  accepted  by  Congress  In  1790 
and  became  part  of  the  Southwest  Territory. 
with  William  Blount  aa  Governor  In  1796  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  formed,  becoming  the 
16th  State  of  the  Union,  and  John  Sevier 
was  elected  Oovernor 

But  we  already  had  reached  Boat  Yard, 
hadn't  we? 

Boat  Yard  had  Its  beginnings  Just  before 
the  dawn  of  the  13th  century  and  showed 
slgna  of  organization  into  a  town  by  the 
year  1802.  In  that  year  Robert  Christian  laid 
It  out  Into  lots  which  he  put  up  for  .sale— 
probably  Klngsport  g  earliest  subdivision 

Boat  Yard  was  a  thriving  port  for  more 
than  50  years.  It  waa  an  important  shipping 
point  for  prt)ducta  from  this  area  and  from 
the  area  to  the  east  and  north  Prom  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  goods  came  to  Boat  Yard 
In  wagona  to  be  sent  on  down  the  river  In 
Oatboats.  Although  there  was  a  decline  In 
thla  activity  about  the  middle  of  the  l»th 
century,  some  flatboat  shipping  continued 
from  the  boatyard  In  Kingsport  until  the 
middle  ISSO's. 

The  flatboat  waa  a  strange  and  wonderful 
mode  of  transportation.  The  ungainly  craft 
were  built  at  Boat  Yard  of  stout  native  tim- 
ber cut  Into  rough-hewn  planks.  The  boats 
generally  were  50  to  70  feet  long.  15  feet  wide 
and  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  tl  per 
foot— #50  to  970  per  boat  Some  were  aa  large 
as  20'  X  100'.  After  unloading  in  KnoxvUle, 
they  frequently  sold  for  about  $5. 

Bills  of  lading  for  flatboat  cargoea  con- 
tained such  Items  aa  ginseng  root,  saltpeter, 
beanklns,  hemp,  snakeroot,  salt,  bacon,  bog 
)owU,  tallow,  hama.  feathers,  beeswax,  gun- 
powder, (there  were  four  povder  mlUa  In 
Kingsport  in  1806) ,  tow  linen,  weaver's  reeda. 
and  many  other  items.  Some  cargoes  were 
nuule  up  entirely  of  grain,  sometimes  as 
much  as  1.400  bushels  on  one  boat.  The  river 
distance  to  KnozvUle  was  324  miles. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  anyone  dlscua- 
slng  the  days  of  Holaton  River  flatboating  to 
forget  the  most  romantic  voyage  of  them  all. 
In  the  light  of  hlatory. 

That  waa  the  voyage  of  Col.  John  Donel- 
son.  The  hazardous  Journey  bei;an  in  Kings- 
port  where  the  Oonelson  family  and  many 
other  pioneer  families  consisting  mostly  of 
women,  since  the  men  had  taken  an  over- 
land route,  boarded  their  flatboata  on  the 
Holston  River  near  the  upper  end  of  Long 
Island  at  Fort  Patrick  Henry.  The  voyage  be- 
gan December  22,  1779.  in  one  of  the  coldest 
of  winters.  The  flotilla,  constating  of  30  flat- 
boats,  was  to  go  down  the  Holston  River  to  Ita 
juncture  with  the  French  Broad  to  form  the 
Tennessee,  down  the  Tenneaaee,  shooting  the 
rapids  at  Muscle  Shoala,  Alabama,  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  Tennessee  aa  It  turna  north 
and  crosses  the  State  a  second  time,  then 
across  the  tip  of  Kentucky  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  on  the  Ohio  at  Paducab,  up 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  then  up  the  Cumberland  to  French  Salt 
Lick  to  establish  the  settlement  that  became 
Nashville.  They  arrived,  what  waa  left  of 
them,  at  Nashville  four  months  after  the 
starting  date,  having  survived  many  Indian 
attacks  and  numerous  other  hardships. 

The  historical  Importance  of  thla  1.000- 
mtle  voyage  la  that  one  of  the  passengers  on 
the  bo*t  was  Rachel  Donelson.  Colonel 
Donelson's  13-year-old  daughter  who  later 
on  as  the  wife  of  Senator  Andrew  Jackson 
made  more  than  "somewhat  of  an  Impres- 
sion" on  Washington's  high  society  of  that 
day. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Jacksons 
stopped  In  Kingsport  on  stage  coach  travels 
between  Washington  and  the  Jackson  home 
at  NaahvlUe. 

On  such  tripa,  the  Jacksons  and  many  an- 
other important  personage  of  their  day 
spent   over-night   rest   stops   at   Netheriand 


Inn.  which  still  stands  In  Old  Kingsport  and 
for  which  there  Is  now  a  camp.ilgn  under 
way  for  restoration  and  preservation  The 
preservation  and  restoration  will  Include  a 
dock  .md  fl;»tboat  so  that  we  may  r-iurn  to 
the  Boat  Y:ird, 

Most  historians  agree  that  Kingsport  or 
Boat  Y.^rd  as  It  was  called  t>oth  names  for 
quite  a  while,  went  Into  a  decline  after 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  r.ill- 
roads  were  built  Into  other  sections  of  East 
Tenne.ssee 

In  the  developments  surrounding  the  com- 
ing of  the  e.iriler  railroads,  Klni^-^p  ^rt  ap- 
pe.irs  to  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  out- 
m:ineuvered  by  her  neighboring  communi- 
ties. 

There  are  different  stories,  but  one  Is  that 
our  neighboring  towns  convinced  Kingsport 
that,  with  the  river  traffic  It  had  built  up,  a 
railroad  would  not  be  too  Important  to 
Kingsf)ort.  whereas  to  other  areas  It  would 
be  Just  what  was  needed  to  bring  prosperity 
to  them  and  to  Kingsport  al.so 

The  competing  communities  went  so  far 
as  to  assure  Kingsport  leaders  thit  if  thla 
community  would  withdraw  from  competi- 
tion for  the  railroad — despite  the  5act  that 
the  natural  route  would  pass  through  Kings- 
port — the  surrounding  communities  would 
unite  with  Kingsport  In  getting  the  river 
channel  improved  to  bring  steamboat  navi- 
gation up  and  down  the  river.  To  clinch 
their  argument,  with  the  river  running  deep 
with  the  spring  rains  of  1850.  they  succeeded 
in  having  two  steamers,  the  "Mary  McKln- 
ney"  and  the  "Cassandra",  puff  their  way  up 
river  against  the  current  to  the  Boat  Yard 
docks 

It  waa  a  day  of  great  celebration,  but  the 
JublUatlon  was  brief  The  water  level  went 
down  and  the  two  boats  were  stranded  for 
a  time  on  sand  bars. 

It  served  the  purpoee  of  the  outside  pro- 
moters, however.  The  railroads  were  com- 
pleted via  Jonesboro,  but  the  promoters' 
pledge  waa  forgotten,  and  the  river  channel 
waa  never  cleared.  The  Idea  Is  not  dead, 
however,  and  there  are  still  thoee  who  are 
convinced  that  someday  river  traffic  will 
flourish  again  through  this  port. 

Passed  up  by  the  railroads  which  were 
completed  around  1856-57.  Kingsport  be- 
came what  one  author  has  called  "sleepful '. 
The  sleepfulness  lasted  for  about  50  years, 
according  to  the   historian  Oliver  Taylor. 

It  waa  during  thla  period  of  comparative 
hibernation  that  the  tragedy  of  war  came 
once  more  upon  Kingsport.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  In  the  War  Between  the  States  In 
April.  1861,  found  the  people  of  East  Ten- 
nessee divided  between  loyalty  to  the  South 
and  to  the  Union 

Neighbors,  friends,  even  members  of  the 
same  families  held  differing  opinions,  re- 
sulting In  great  bitterness.  There  were  sev- 
eral skirmishes  at  Kingsport  but  only  one 
engagement  of  sufflclent  military  signifi- 
cance to  go  down  In   history  as   a  "battle". 

This  was  the  battle  of  Rotherwood.  fought 
at  the  point  where  the  North  and  South 
Porks  Join  to  form  the  Holston.  and  where 
years  before  Frederick  A.  Ross  had  built 
Rotherwood  In  the  gracious  Southern  plan- 
tation style  (And  that.  In  Itself.  Is  a  most 
romantic  story,  but  one  of  the  beckoning 
sIde-roads  we  shall  resist  i 

The  B.ittle  of  Rotherwood  w.is  a  brief  but 
sharp  encounter  In  mid-December.  1864. 
when  events  were  taking  shape  which  would 
end  the  war  the  following  spring  The  ovit- 
come  at  Rotherwood  was  a  victory  for  Union 
forces,  but  It  was  of  little  significance  In 
relation  to  the  wars  outcome 

After  the  war.  Kingsport  s  "slecpf ulne.ss" 
continued  until  activity  was  started  by  the 
founders  of  modern  Kingsport — John  B 
Dennis,  financier  and  planner.  J  Fred  John- 
son, community  builder  and  executive  ofB- 
cer  for  Mr.  Dennis;  and  George  L  Carter, 
land   purchasing   entrepreneur    whose    early 


acquisition  of  thousands  of  acres  In  this 
area  had  an  Important  bearing  on  sub.se- 
quent  development  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  adequately  recognize  the  contribution  of 
these  men  to  modern  Kingsport 

It  was  Carter,  of  whom  we  now  he.ir  com- 
paratively little,  who  rccognl/ed  thut  the 
Holston  River  Valley  In  the  urea  of  Kings- 
port  was  the  Ideal  site  for  a  manulaclurn.g 
city  to  make  use  of  the  coal  and  mineral 
resources   of   the   mountiilns. 

Hours  could  be  spent  telling  the  story  of 
the  building  of  the  railroad  through  the 
mountains  both  north  and  south  of  this  area 
It  was  a  Job  st.irted  in  1836  and  not  com- 
pleted until  79  years  later  By  1909  the  rail- 
road extended  through  Kingsport  as  far 
northward  as  Dante.  Virginia  In  1915  It  was 
completed  from  Elkhorn  City  In  Kentucky, 
where  It  linked  with  east-west  railroads,  to 
Spartanburg.  South  Carolina. 

In  1905  Mr  Carter  Interested  Mr.  Dennis 
and  his  associates  of  Blair  and  Company  In 
completing  the  railroad  and  starting  de- 
velopment along  Its  route.  The  Blair  Interests 
represented  the  fifth  company  to  have  a  part 
In  the  railroad  construction,  and  the  only 
one  that  didn't  go  broke. 

As  the  work  of  completing  the  railroad 
ground  Its  tortured  way  over,  around  and 
through  the  mountains.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, and  their  associates  were  dreaming  of 
the  future  and  WTestllng  with  problems  of 
finance. 

In  the  Kingsport  area  they  saw  great  pos- 
sibilities. These  were  based  on  the  solid, 
natural  requirements  for  an  Industrial  city — 
raw  materials,  transportation,  adequate 
water  supply,  and,  most  of  all.  people — 
people  whose  roots  In  America  extended  back 
as  far  as  200  years. 

Things  were  ready  to  begin  moving  for 
Kingsport  when  In  1915  Mr.  Dennis  and  his 
associates  decided  that  a  city  should  be 
born — born  according  to  a  plan,  not  simply 
allowed  to  grow  as  pressures  of  economics, 
business,  and  speculation  might  dictate. 

Well  known  to  all  of  you.  I'm  sure.  Is  the 
story  of  Dr.  John  Nolan,  the  professional 
planner  and  engineer  of  city  design  who  was 
commissioned  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  Kings- 
port. 

Well  known,  too,  is  the  fact  that  he  set 
aside  portions  of  the  area  for  Industry,  a  part 
for  retail  business,  other  sections  for  homes, 
and  still  other  areas  for  schools,  churches, 
parks,  a  hospital,  and  a  city  hall. 

A  sidelight  on  Klngsporfs  birth  and  an 
Important  milestone  on  our  route  "Up  The 
Years  Prom  The  Boat  Yard"  was  pointed  out 
to  me  recently  by  one  of  the  industrial  pio- 
neers of  our  modern  city. 

He  noted  that  modern  Klngsporfs  first 
Industries — those  which  took  the  places  of 
such  early  ventures  as  the  grist  mills,  powder 
mills.  Iron  furnaces,  tllthammer  mills.  Un- 
seed oil  factories  and  even  an  Ill-fated  silk 
mill  of  an  earlier  era — still  were  generally  of 
an  elementary  nature  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  hand  labor  and  a  minimum  of  technology 
and  sophistication. 

He  was  thinking  of  brick-maklng.  lumber- 
ing which  concerned  Itself  largely  with  pro- 
ducing rough-sawn  timbers,  an  extract  plant 
to  take  tanning  chemicals  from  chestnut 
trees,  a  cement  mill,  a  tannery,  and  a  pulp 
plant  where  raw  pulp,  rather  than  finished 
paper,  was  produced. 

Much  of  that  catalogue  of  Industry.  Is  not 
too  dlfterent  from  the  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing that  existed  In  Old  Testament  days— 
brlck-maklng.  pulp  (for  papyrus  perhaps), 
rough-sawn  timber,  leather  making— all 
these  were  basic  Industries  extending  back 
almost  to  civilization's  beginnings 

But  what  do  we  have  50  years  later?  Much 
of  our  Industry  has  reached  a  technological 
level  unsurpassed  anywhere — books  printed 
by  highly  sophisticated  techniques  using  a 
full  range  of  colors  In  top-quality  picture 
production;    chemicals,    fibers,    and    plastics 
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m  great  profusion  to  meet  a  multitude  of 
modern  needs;  highly  polished  glass  ttwned 
out  with  ultra-modern  facilities;  fine  white 
paper  made  on  the  very  latest  of  machines; 
and  cloth  produced  by  the  best  in  textile 
technology.  These  things  and  many  similar 
ones  characterize  Klngsporfs  Industry  today. 

Modern  Kingsport  has  made  its  Industrial 
transition  from  nearly-primitive  to  modern 
.scientific  technology  In  Just  50  years.  Many 
other  areas  spend  hundreds  of  years  to 
acliieve  comparable  progress,  and  In  much  of 
the  world  it  still  has  not  been  achieved. 

The  results  of  much  of  our  town's  Indus- 
trial history  are  apparent  to  everyone.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  a  cement  plant  began  opera- 
tions here  In  1911,  followed  by  a  brickyard, 
dye  plant,  the  extract  plant  mentioned  ear- 
lier, a  tannery,  a  hosiery  mill,  and  then  the 
pulp  mill.  In  1920  a  Rochester  concern  took 
over  a  World  War  I  wood  alcohol  plant  which 
the  Government  had  built  but  never  oper- 
ated. Like  most  of  the  others,  this  operation 
has  grown.  You  are  familiar  with  the  other 
manufacturers  that  came  In  quick  succession 
in  the  20's — manufacturers  of  cotton  textiles, 
glass,  books,  and  others — and  how  they  grew. 

The  anniversary  we're  celebrating  tonight 
actually  fell  on  March  2,  for  it  was  on  that 
date  In  1917  that  Governor  Tom  C.  Rye  signed 
the  legislative  bill  which  made  our  commu- 
nity an  Incorporated  municipality.  That  In- 
corporation established  the  first  City  Mana- 
ger-Council form  of  government  in  Tennes- 
see— one  of  the  first  In  the  nation. 

It  has  proved  fortunate  for  Kingsport  that 
our  town's  founders  adopted  that  modern, 
efficient  system  of  city  government. 

We  have  been  doubly  blessed  In  having 
men  serve  on  our  Board  of  Aldermen  wboee 
chief  concern  has  been  the  over-all  good  of 
the  whole  city  and  whose  primary  Interest 
has  not  been  partisan  politics. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  two  Important, 
basic  elements  of  our  municipal  government 
have  contributed  much  to  the  united  pro- 
gressive effort  that  has  resulted  In  sound 
growth  during  our  first  50  years  as  a  city.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  this  philosophy  Is 
the  way  to  continuous  sound  progress. 

But  let's  go  back  to  1917 — what  was  Kings- 
port  like  at  that  time? 

Among  thoee  who  were  here,  or  who  came 
to  the  new  city  In  Its  first  two  or  three  years, 
there  Is  unanimous  agreement.  Kingsport 
was  like  a  frontier  town — complete  with  mud 
when  It  was  wet  and  dust  when  It  was  dry. 

There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of  pavement, 
few  commercial  buildings,  a  scattering  of 
homes,  and  a  claimed  population  of  3,000. 
which  some  of  our  older  folks  now  estimate 
was  a  slight  exaggeration. 

A  report  of  the  Tennessee  Fire  Inspection 
Bureau  Issued  March  21,  1917,  had  this  to  say 
about  our  city:  "The  streets  In  the  congested 
value  district  are  poorly  graveled,  but  will  be 
lighted;  streets  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
dwelling  area  are  Impassable  In  the  rainy 
season." 

The  report  went  on  to  say:  "Owing  to  wide 
streets  and  only  a  few  scattered  brick  mer- 
cantile buildings,  a  conflagration  is  hardly 
probable  in  the  mercantile  section  and  under 
ordinary  conditions,  not  more  than  three 
buildings  should  be  destroyed  by  one  Are." 

For  fire  protection.  Incidentally,  there  was 
a  hand-pulled  hose  cart  and  a  volunteer  fire 
department. 

But  Kingsport  was  growing.  An  Item  In  the 
Kings-port  News  of  March  17,  1916,  reported 
that  40  teams  were  at  work  on  the  streets  of 
Kingsport  Thursday. 

And  In  the  Gate  City  Herald  of  that  time 
there  appeared  this  Item  under  personals: 

"J.  H.  Peters  and  J.  W.  Qulllen  went  over 
to  Kingsport  Sunday  to  spend  a  few  hours 
watching  the  town  grow." 

In  those  days  the  town  was  almost  entirely 
barren  of  trees,  so  a  city  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
gram was  started.   The  men  planted  many 


trees  without  success,  and  this  job  was 
turned  over  to  Mrs.  John  B.  Dennis  who  was 
especially  skilled  In  making  things  grow.  It 
Is  to  her  that  we  owe  our  tree-lined  streets 
which  add  so  much  to  our  city's  charm. 
Thanks,  too,  go  to  the  ladies  In  the  many 
flower  clubs  that  followed. 

Klngsporfs  first  public  health  officer 
found  that  one  of  his  first  Jobs — and  one  of 
the  most  difficult — was  to  eliminate  the 
nuisance  caused  by  an  Infestation  of  rats — 
It  being  generally  agreed  that  the  rodent 
population  of  the  new  city  was  greater  than 
the  human  population. 

One  of  the  early  moves  in  the  sanitation 
campaign  was  to  offer  a  bounty  on  rats,  pay- 
able upon  presentation  at  the  health  office 
of  rats'  tails. 

Youngsters  of  that  day  apparently  were  as 
enterprising  as  they  are  today.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  kids  discovered  the  place  where 
the  tails  were  disposed  of  after  bounty  had 
been  paid  on  them  .  .  .  and  some  rat  tails  re- 
portedly wore  out  through  being  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

What  was  most  needed  to  turn  a  muddy, 
dusty  frontier  town  into  a  thriving,  progres- 
sive city  of  homes,  churches,  business,  and 
Industry? 

The  greatest  need  was  people — more  par- 
ticularly, a  special  type  of  man.  Mr.  Dennis 
found  this  man  In  the  person  of  J.  F^ed 
Johnson  who,  at  Mr.  Dennis'  behest,  came  to 
Kingsport  from  Johnson  City  In  January  of 
1916. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  "Mister  Kingsport". 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Kingsport 
Improvement  Company,  the  city's  developer. 
He  was  the  town's  one-man  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Its  community  salesman,  its 
conscience,  and  its  dynamo.  He  was  the 
principal  merchant  and  a  one-man  Indus- 
trial development  bureau.  He  was  director, 
advisor,  and  unofficial  executive  officer.  He 
was  the  moving  force.  And  he  made  things 
move. 

Often  he  made  things  move  through  the 
mud. 

There  are  still  among  us  a  number  of  men 
who  can  recall  going  to  a  dance  back  in  our 
early  days  as  a  city  when  they  found  it 
expedient — and  pleasant.  In  a  way — to  take 
off  their  shoes,  roll  up  their  trousers,  and 
literally  carry  their  ladles  from  their 
wheeled  conveyances  to  the  scene  of  the 
party. 

I  knew  Mr.  Johnson,  but  there  are  many 
here  who  knew  him  better.  Those  who  knew 
Mr.  Johnson  best  have  told  me  many  things 
about  him — how  he  wrote  personal  letters 
to  everyone  who  built  a  home  In  bis  new 
community  and  took  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally welcome  them  to  town.  They  recall 
that  many  times  when  they  went  to  see  Mr. 
Johnson  they  found  themselves  waiting  In 
an  outer  office  while  he  arranged  help  for 
people  who  were  literally  down  and  out  and 
who  were  In  Mr.  Johnson's  office  to  seek  aid. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
In  helping  others. 

They  tell  a  story  that  Mr.  Johnson  used  to 
use  to  Illustrate  what  he  began  calling  "The 
Kingsport  Spirit". 

The  story  was  that  in  the  early  days  there 
was  a  man  In  town,  physically  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  one  of  his  Umbs. 

He  appealed  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  town 
to  have  one  of  Its  antl-peddllng  ordinances 
waived  In  his  case  so  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  operate  a  peanut  vending  ma- 
chine, complete  with  steam  whistle,  at  a 
downtown  comer.  In  his  plea,  the  soon-to-be 
p>eanut  vendor  spoke  eloquently  In  behalf 
of  himself,  his  fine  wife  and  his  beautiful 
little  daughter,  who  needed  his  support. 

Mr.  Johnson  frequently  cited  the  town's 
loyal  patronage  of  the  peanut  vendor  as  an 
example  of  Klngsporfs  fine  spirit,  and  of  its 
soft  conscience.  The  town's  patronage,  did, 
indeed,  enable  the  peanut  vendor  to  support 


himself  and  his  family,  and  presumably  to 
retire  eventually. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  know  was  that 
the  estimable  peanut  man  sold  hot  roasted 
peanuts  from  the  top  shelf  of  his  vendor, 
and  moonshine  liquor  from  a  concealed  shelf. 
A  leading  citizen  told  me  the  story,  and  said 
he  knew  because  he  bought  from  the  con- 
cealed shelf  on  occasion.  But  he  quickly 
added  that  If  I  named  him  he  would  deny  it. 

Mr.  Johnson's  memory  Is  made  brighter  by 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  finan- 
cial speculations  which  were  open  to  him 
and  by  which  he  could  easily  have  made 
himself  a  great  fortune.  He  frequently  said 
that  he  was  interested  in  people,  not  In  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  for  himself.  He 
lived  that  philosophy. 

But  there  was  speculating  In  'most  any- 
thing and  everything  in  Klngsporfs  early 
days.  There  are  many  Interesting  stories  told 
about  them,  but  that's  another  beckoning 
side-road  we  must  pass  by. 

Some  stories,  however,  we  simply  shouldn't 
omit: 

The  techniques  used  by  Klngspyorf  s  found- 
ers to  show  off  the  city's  attractions  for  the 
benefit  of  industrial  prospects  were  some- 
what different  from  those  used  today. 

For  instance,  it  was  deemed  Important  on 
one  occasion  to  entertain  the  late  George 
Eastman  on  one  of  his  early  trips  to  Kings- 
port.  Mr.  Eastman  had  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  outdoorsman  and  a  hunter  as  a 
result  of  trips  to  Africa  and  elsewhere,  so 
special  preparations  were  in  order  for  his 
visit  to  Kingsport. 

His  hosts  prepared  what  was  known  in 
earlier  days  as  a  "shooting  wagon",  and 
which  at  one  time  was  used  in  quail  hunt- 
ing. The  wagon,  all  freshly  painted,  had  seats 
for  a  number  of  shooters,  plus  a  compart- 
ment in  back  for  the  hunting  dogs. 

Mr.  Eastman,  armed  with  a  double-bar- 
relel  shotgun,  was  given  a  place  among  the 
other  hunters,  and  the  shooting  wagon  was 
hauled  by  horses  Into  fine  qtiall  shooting 
country  near  the  river,  below  Rotherwood. 

On  a  signal  from  the  hunt-master,  the 
dogs  were  released  and  almost  immediately 
flushed  a  covey  of  quail  fairly  close  to  the 
wagon.  Mr.  Eastman  was  on  his  feet  at  once, 
and  fired  two  rapid  shots.  No  one  else  In  the 
party  fired.  Members  of  the  hunting  party 
were  deployed  and  managed  to  pick  up  no 
less  than  24  birds  felled  by  Mr.  Eastman's 
two  shots! 

Today,  that  kind  of  enterprise  might  be 
called  building  an  image  for  a  happy  hunt- 
ing ground. 

Although  it  has  not  officially  been  made  a 
part  of  this  occasion,  we  might  take  Just  a 
few  minutes  to  note  another  important 
Kingsport  anniversary,  that  of  the  Klngsptort 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  founded  May  22, 
1947. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  of 
great  importance  In  the  modern  history  of 
our  city.  As  is  the  case  with  the  work  of 
other  organizations  which  have  contributed 
to  our  progress,  we  are  too  often  inclined  to 
take  the  Chamber  for  granted,  vrtthout 
thinking  of  the  countless  hours  of  work  and 
planning  that  go  into  its  day-to-day  and 
year-by-year  functions. 

Today  you  cannot  come  into  Kingsport  or 
travel  about  within  the  city  without  using 
highways  and  streets  that  have  been  built  or 
Improved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Highway  Council. 

The  Chamber  also  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role,  often  unknown  to  the  public  at 
large,  in  maintaining  within  our  city  area 
the  steady  industrial  growth  we  have  en- 
Joyed  in  the  last  20  years.  The  Chamber 
through  its  various  college  committees  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  groups  work- 
ing for  our  growing  BUngsport  University 
Center  which  now  serves  more  than  700 
students  and  which  we  hope  will  soon  have 
its  own  new  quarters. 
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The  merchanta'  group  haa  been  another 
quietly  tunctlonlng  arm  of  the  Chamber 
which  ha*  had  an  Important  role  In  the 
development  of  our  commercial  sections,  and 
has  exercised  a  great  Influence  for  progress 
In  our  recent  history. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  go  on  point- 
ing out  accomplishments  of  the  Chamber, 
but  Its  work  can  best  be  summarized,  per- 
haps, by  simply  saying  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  keeping  alive  that  elu- 
sive quality  which  was  the  watchword  of 
our  founders — "The  Klngsport  Spirit". 

We  have  traveled  long  on  our  Journey  "Up 
the  Years".  I  have  chased  too  many  rabbits 
up  the  side-roads.  Here  we  are  In  recent  and 
modem  Klngsport  with  Insufficient  time  to 
do  Justice  to  the  community's  marvelous  de- 
velopment In  several  major  areas: 

The  very  Interesting  story  of  progress  from 
the  Big  Store  to  our  mcxlern  conunerclal 
area. 

The  Important  and  absorbing  story  of  our 
Industrial  growth. 

The  stimulating  story  of  the  development 
of  our  outstanding  educational  system, 

Our  cultxiral  development — up  the  years 
from  the  Band  Stand  to  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra whose  beautiful  music  entertained  us 
this  evening. 

The  Inspiring  story  of  the  religious  Influ- 
ence on  our  community  and  the  growth  of 
our  churches. 

Each  of  these  Is  worthy  of  an  hour's  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  during  this  golden  anni- 
versary year  these  subjects  will  be  discussed 
in  different  forums. 

And  what  of  transportation' — a  subject 
that  U  perhaps  the  key  to  our  entire  history. 
From  the  Boat  Yard,  when  the  river  pro- 
vided almost  our  'only  slgnlQcant  means  of 
travel  and  freight  shipment,  we  have  pro- 
gressed from  rlverboats.  stage  roads,  and 
forest  trails  to  ultra-modern  railroads,  to  a 
system  of  paved  roads  now  beginning  to  tie 
up  wltb  Inter-state  superhighways,  to  a  tre- 
mendously Important  system  of  trucks, 
buaea  and  automobiles,  and  to  an  airport 
that  offers  31  flights  a  day  and  will  soon 
offer  jet  service. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  avoided  discuss- 
ing the  personalities  of  the  KtngsF>ort  build- 
ers except  the  early  founders. 
There  la  a  reason. 

The  builders  of  today's  Klngsp>ort,  and  of 
the  Klngsport  of  our  recent  yesterdays,  are 
still  with  us.  Look  around  you.  These  are  the 
builders  of  today.  You  and  your  friends. 
People  you  know — people  who  live  here.  How 
can  we  discuss  this  history — and  agree  on 
It — when  It  has  not  yet  gone  into  the  crucible 
of  time? 

History  has  no  end.  but  listeners  do! 
So,  U  I  have  left  out  your  favorite  sub- 
ject. I  hope  you  will  understand  that  It  was 
simply  because  It  is  so  important  we  don't 
have  time  to  do  it  Justice.  I  hope  also  that 
you  will  find  many  of  the  answers  to  your 
questions  In  the  fine  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Book  prepared  by  the  City,  and  entitled 
"Klngsport.  Keys  to  A  Bright  Future  ".  Each 
of  you  found  one  of  these  at  your  place  this 
evening.  I  commend  it  to  you  for  a  further 
travel  experience.  And  I  hope  you  saved  a 
copy  of  last  Sunday's  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Klngsport  Times-News. 

We  In  Klngsport  have  a  great  heritage.  I 
have  tried  to  review  that  heritage  to  some 
extent  and  to  recall  to  you  the  pride  which 
we  can  take  In  the  accomplishments  of  our 
predecessors  here  in  our  home  area. 

We  are  still  close  to  the  Eurtlculate  voice 
of  the  past — the  sound  of  \ta  wisdom  Is  still 
audible  If  we  will  but  listen. 

What  do  you  think  Klngsport  will  be  Uke 
In  another  50  years? 

I   asked    that   question    of   many    of    our 
history-makers  of  the  past.  They  have  gen- 
erally  agreed    on   one    thing    although    they 
have  stated  their  views  In  different  ways. 
It  bolls  down  to  this: 


Klngsport.  and  the  area  of  the  United 
States  of  which  Klngsport  Is  a  part,  Is  one 
of  America's  best  places  to  live  and  work.  It 
la  an  area  which  has  come  far  but  has  not  yet 
found  Its  fulfillment  It  Is  an  area  well  worth 
whatever  effort  It  takes  on  our  part  to  make 
It  what  we  hope  it  will  be  It  Is  up  to  all  of 
us  to  sh'ine  our  future  and  the  future  of 
our  children  here.  Up  the  Ye;>rs  from  the 
Boat  Yard"  has  been  a  Journey  of  great  prog- 
ress With  a  bit  of  that  indomitable  spirit 
that  Is  our  heri..age.  let  us  make  our  Journey 
one  of  continued  progress  as  we  po  up  the 
yc -irs  fri<m  here! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  ■Winders'  story  is  one 
of  the  growth  of  Kmgsport.  and  this 
growth  in  the  past  50  years  has  been  re- 
markable. I  am  sure  ttiat  the  next  50 
years  will  be  even  greater  ones  because 
of  the  cCTorts  of  dedicated  men  like  Mr. 
Winders. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS   WEEK— 1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday,  July  15.  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  spon- 
sored a  Captive  Nations  Conference  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  which  a  thor- 
ough discussion  was  held  of  all  facets  of 
world  complications  stemming  from  the 
aggression  of  international  communism. 

One  of  the  most  pertinent  presenta- 
tions at  the  conference  was  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Dumltru  Danielopol,  of 
Copley  Newspapers.  Inc.,  an  Interna- 
tional columnist  of  great  renown,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  2-month  fact- 
finding trip  through  Europe.  As  a  life- 
time student  of  Moscow's  foreign  policy 
his  remarks  merit  special  attention. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Danielopol  in  the  Record 
as  a  continuation  of  my  remarks. 

Throughout  this  week.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  will  Insert  other  material 
In  the  Record  so  that  the  entire  picture 
of  the  present  Communist  designs  for 
world  conquest  might  be  recognized  and 
necessary  counteraction  commenced. 

The  address  follows : 

CAPrrvE   Nations  Week— 1967 
(Address    by    Dumltru    Danielopol.    Copley 

Newspapers.    Inc.    Mayflower    Hotel.    July 

15.  1967) 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  good  afternoon 
ladles  and  gentlemen  Captive  Nations  Week 
Is  a  time  to  remember  the  fate  of  some  26 
countries  that  have  fallen  prey  to  commu- 
nism in  the  last  fifty  years 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  this  gather- 
ing Is  taking  place  In  the  wrong  city  .  .  . 
this  la  Washington  .  .  .  this  Is  a  city  where 
many  people  have  becon\e  too  sophisticated,  a 
city  that  doesn't  welcome  reminders  that 
there  are  captive  nations  .  .  .  The  Washington 
Post  Is  quite  clear  on  this  .  It  mocks  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  a.s  the  "Annual  captive 
nations  charade  that  might  better  be  called 
Captive  Congressmen  Week  ". 

I  don  t  believe  either  that  our  adnilnls- 
tration  welcomes  this  untimely  reminder  .  . 
after  all  It  Is  not  In  the  spirit  of  Glassboro 


where  our  President  met  one  of  the  chief 
culprits  of  the  enslavement  of  many  people. 
We  are  living  In  the  age  of  peaceful  co- 
e.xlstence  and  in  the  city  where  "peaceful 
engagement"  was  Invented. 

The  President  himself  reminded  us  last 
October  7  that  we  who  are  concerned  with 
the  more  than  one  billion  people  behind 
Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtains  .  .  .  are  dreamers 
.  .  he  told  us  that  the  world  Is  changing  .  .  . 
that  the  American  policy  must  reflect  the 
reality  of  today  not  yesterday. 

In  the  reality  of  yesterday  people  like  us 
had  a  meaning. 

We  were  entitled  to  dream  ...  to  strive 
and  to  work  toward  the  freedom  of  those 
who  are  in  bondage  .  .  .  but  In  the  realities  c! 
today  we  are  told  such  Ideas  are  obsolete.  We 
are  scolded  that  our  alms  are  working  at 
cro.ss  purposes  with  those  expressed  by  our 
President. 

The  President's  policy  no  longer  reflects 
the  aspirations  of  the  enslaved  i>eoples  .  .  . 
he  said  so  himself  ...  he  said  that  we  mutt 
turn  to  one  great  unfinished  task  ...  of 
making  Europe  whole  .  .  .  but  he  also  said 
"our  purpose  Is  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments '  ...  In  other  words  let  sleeping 
dogs  He  .  .  .  leave  the  Communists  where 
they  are. 

This  Is  also  the  city.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
where  we  have  Important  people  In  the  State 
Department  tell  us  that  they  are  worried  with 
the  new  trend  In  the  captive  countries  .  .  , 
that  nationalism  Is  shoiu'lng  Its  ugly  head 
again  .  .  .  that  this  Is  dangerous:  that  it 
c-ould  ...  In  their  own  words  "balkanlze  the 
area'  and  release  old  rivalries.  They  advocate 
a  policy  of  status  quo  ...  a  policy  which 
accepts  Soviet  domination  and  makes  the 
Kremlin  guarantor  of  peace  In  that  area. 
This  Is  the  reality  of  today. 
But  since  this  Is  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  since  I  have  been  sisked  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
As  we  are  not  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
reality  of  yesterday  and  there  Is  little  that 
I  can  say  on  the  reality  of  today  I'll  speak  to 
you  of  the  reality  of  tomorrow  ...  at  least 
as  It  appears  to  me  after  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe:  nine  weeks  and  fifteen  countries: 
a  tour  which  gave  me  a  clearer  Insight  of 
what  could  easily  be  In  store  for  E^^rope  and 
for  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  not  of  the  captive 
nations  of  yesterday  .  .  .  nor  of  the  captive 
nations  of  today  .  .  .  but  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  tomorrow  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  there  may  be 
a  new  batch  of  captive  nations  sooner  than 
we  think  If  we  continue  down  this  path. 

There  Is  not  one  knowledgeable  man  In 
Europe  that  I  visited,  be  he  ambassador 
Francois  Poncet.  the  French  academician,  or 
Julian  Amery.  the  former  British  secretary 
of  the  air.  or  Constantlne  Kolllas  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece  or  Herman  Achmlnow,  the 
chief  researcher  of  the  Institute  for  the  study 
of  the  USSR  In  Munich,  or  Francesco  Co- 
sentino.  the  secretary  general  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  who  believe  .  .  .  what 
our  administration  wants  us  to  believe  .  .  • 
that  the  Russian  appetite  for  expansion  is 
over  .  .  .  that  Russia  Is  no  longer  dangerous. 
The  Soviets  are  Just  as  hungry,  they  say- 
Maybe  even  more  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago  ...  I  agree  ...  If  you  don't  want  to 
accept  their  word  or  mine  listen  to  wh.it 
some  Soviet  leaders  have  to  say: 
In  1963  Khrushchev  told  the  world: 
"We  Communists  want  to  win  this  strug- 
gle with  the  least  losses,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  we  shall  win.  This  W 
why  we  are  striving  for  victory,  for  the  tri- 
umph of  communism,  without  unleashing  a 
world  thermonuclear  war." 

You  may  say  that  this  Idea  Is  obsolete. 
Well,  it  was  not  so.  In  April  this  year. 

At  Karlovy  Vary.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Communist  party  o£ 
the  USSR  reiterated  this  aim:  "The  historic 
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aim  of  our  movement."  he  said,  "is  socialism 
and  communism." 

One  factor  which  has  stopped  the  Russians 
from  reaching  their  goal  .  .  .  the  unification 
of  Europe  under  communism  .  .  .  from  the 
Urals  to  the  Atlantic  Is  NATO.  The  Atlantic 
alliance  which  stopped  the  Russians  dead. 

So  what  do  you  think  the  Russians  want 
most?  They  want  to  destroy  NATO.  And  they 
.ire  making  headway  and  we  are  helping 
them. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  Impact  the  October 
7  speech  had  upon  European  thinking?  A 
speech  which  calls  for  the  unification  of 
Europe  half  free  and  half  slave  .  .  .  half  capi- 
talist and  half  Communist? — I  will  tell  you — 

It  has  taken  the  stuffing  out  of  NATO. 

After  all  NATO  costs  money  ...  If  the 
Americans  feel  that  there  Is  a  chance  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  with  the  Commu- 
nists ...  a  chance  for  genuine  detente  many 
people  argue,  it  means  that  communism  Is  no 
longer  dangerous,  and  If  It  Is  no  longer  dan- 
gerous why  spend  good  money  on  NATO  when 
It  Is  no  longer  necessary? 

It  makes  sense  doesn't  It?  Even  West  Ger- 
many is  cutting  Its  army. 

NATO  Is  In  real  peril. 

De  Gaulle  gave  the  Atlantic  Alliance  the 
first  blow.  President  Johnson  gave  It  another 
hefty  shove.  Though  he  said  In  his  "peaceful 
engagement"  speech:  "Our  first  concern  Is  to 
keep  NATO  strong"  .  .  .  and  he  probably 
meant  It,  nonetheless  he  did  help  create  an 
atmosphere  of  complacency,  of  laxness 
which  can  bring  NATO  down. 

If  you  don't  want  to  believe  me  listen  to 
Brezhnev.  He  tells  exactly  what  I  mean: 

"What  does  experience  teach?",  he  asked  at 
Karlovy  Vary.  "It  teaches  In  particular  that 
the  'cold  war'  and  the  confrontation  of  mili- 
tary blocs,  the  atmosphere  of  military 
threats,  seriously  hamper  the  activity  of  revo- 
lutionary democratic  forces",  which  meana 
the  Communist  forces. 

Do  you  hear  that? 

While  there  was  tension  in  Europe  the 
Communists  could  not  operate  so  easily.  But 
now  the  situation  has  changed. 

Now  that  the  tension  eased  listen  to 
Brezhnev  .  .  .  "The  Increase  In  the  Influ- 
ence of  West  European  Communist  Parties 
Is  most  directly  correlated  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  tension  which  has  taken  place  In 
Europe." 

This  my  friends  Is  the  consequence  of 
"detente"  and  of  "peaceful  engagement". 

Everytlme  you  hear  people  talk  about  stop- 
ping the  cold  war,  about  easing  the  tensions 
Just  ask  yourselves  simply  this: 

Whom  does  It  suit  best?  us  or  the  Com- 
munists? 

And  then,  remember  what  Brezhnev  said. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence In  Europe  this  summer,  where  I  visited 
one  country  which  was  on  the  brink  of  being 
one  of  our  new  captive  nations.  Greece.  The 
military  saved  It  In  the  nick  of  time. 

We  were  lucky  that  time.  We  may  not  be 
80  lucky  the  next. 

The  pressure  the  Russians  are  putting  on 
Europe  is  constant  and  unabated.  They  want 
Europe  badly.  A  fat,  rich,  prosperous  Europe 
would  suit  them  to  a  T.  They  need  European 
riches  to  solve  their  own  economic  situation, 
which  is  bad. 

Their  propaganda  works  day  and  night. 
And  they  are  making  progress. 

Prance  can  already  be  written  off.  Under 
De  Gaulle,  any  real  counterforce  against 
communism  has  been  silenced,  though  even 
De  Gaulle  got  frightened  when  he  practically 
lost  the  elections  earlier  this  year.  The  Com- 
munists were  the  winners  of  that  election. 
They  Increased  their  parliamentary  seate  by 
some  forty  new  members. 

In  Italy,  both  Americans  and  Italians  have 
told  me  that  since  our  Democrat  adminis- 
tration, under  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  asked  the  Italians  to  make  the 
'apertura  a  sinistra'  the  opening  towards 
the  left,  the  Ccwamunlsts  have  gained  con- 


siderable strength.  Some  people  believe  they 
hold  such  a  grip  on  the  unions  and  the  co- 
operatives that  Moscow  could  pick  the  mo- 
ment when  Italy  would  become  a  captive 
nation. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where  the 
Communists  have  worked  very  hard,  the 
American  name  Is  dirt.  The  Americans  have 
become  the  "bad  guys."  The  Russians  are 
"not  so  bad  after  all".  Sweden  entertained 
the  so-called  war  crimes  tribunal  of  Lord 
Russell,  a  vile  mockery  of  Justice,  so  biased 
that  even  De  Gaulle  couldn't  stomach  It  and 
refused  It  a  French  platform. 

Today  some  Swedish  towns  collect  money 
for  the  Vletcong. 

Despite  all  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  are  withdrawing  troops  from  NATO, 
that  the  British  very  likely  will  do  the  same, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment Is  exhorting  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes  to  quit  NATO  .  .  .  despite  all  these 
signs  that  we  are  In  trouble.  In  deep  trouble, 
over  NATO,  what  Is  the  attitude  of  our  ad- 
ministration? What  is  our  policy? 

Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  the  Columbia  pro- 
fessor now  a  member  of  the  President's 
planning  staff  .  .  .  who  by  the  way  .  .  . 
Is  credited  to  be  the  father  of  the  "peaceful 
engagement  policy"  .  .  .  told  us  what  to 
expect. 

He  said  recently  at  a  national  foreign 
policy  conference: 

"Communism  the  principal  and  until  re- 
cently the  most  militant  revolutionary 
Ideology  of  oiu-  day  is  dead.  Communism  Is 
dead  as  an  ideology  in  the  sense  that  It  Is 
no  longer  capable  of  mobilizing  unified 
global  support  .  .  ." 

Because  of  this  "lamented"  departure  of 
communism  he  advocated  that: 

"It  Is  our  task  to  develop  a  broader  ap- 
proach for  Europe  ...  to  end  gradually 
through  reconciliation  the  cold  war   .   .   ." 

Now  what  has  the  gentleman  in  mind? 

Can  one  be  oblivious  of  the  Soviet  alms  to 
conquer  the  world  for  Commtmlsm? 

Does  he  mean  that  Communism  Is  no 
longer  dangerous? 

He  says  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
mobilizing  unified  global  support.  In  other 
words  that  there  are  several  sources  of  Com- 
munist philosophical  thought,  of  which  one 
Is  Moscow  and  another  Peking. 

But  the  fact  that  these  two  do  not  agree 
on  some  points  doesn't  make  it  less  true  that 
they  agree  completely  on  one  major  issue. 
They  both  are  not  only  convinced  that  they 
can  win  the  world,  but  they  are  Just  as  hard 
at  work  to  achieve  thin  aim  as  before. 

They  only  disagree  on  the  methods  through 
which  their  alms  of  world  domination  should 
be  achieved.  The  Chinese  reds  want  total 
revolution,  total  war,  total  destruction.  The 
Soviets  want  to  do  i*,  without  thermonuclear 
war. 

If  Communism  is  dead,  as  Brzerzlnsky 
says,  what  are  we  fighting  in  Vietnam?  What 
is  happening  in  the  Middle  East?  What  are 
the  Russians  doing  in  Algeria?  What  Is  hap- 
pening in  Thailand?  The  Philippines?  Malay- 
sia? Burma?  Bolivia?  and  how  about  Cuba? 

Everywhere  you  turn  Communists  are  cre- 
ating trouble,  and  the  Soviets  are  helping 
them. 

The  policy  of  peaceful  engagement  also  Im- 
plies economic  aid  to  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  the  President  promised  despite  the  fact 
that  these  countries  are  effectively  helping 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  to 
stay  In  the  war  and  to  kill  our  G.I.s. 

I  know  I  am  old  fashioned.  I  know  that  I'm 
not  "sophisticated"  because  I  can't  under- 
stand the  theories  and  thoughts  emanating 
today  out  of  Washington. 

But  I'm  not  convinced  that  I  am  wrong. 

I  believe  we  need  radical  changes  If  we  do 
not  want  to  mourn  many  more  nations  on 
other  captive  nations'  weeks. 

Next  year  we  have  elections.  And  it  is  at  the 


polls  that  these  things  can  be  changed.  Its 
our  task  to  convince  the  American  people  of 
the  danger  that  exists. 

A  Communist  is  a  Communist.  Remember 
that.  And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  it 
can't  happen  here.  It  can. 

Thank  you. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  SOUTH 
EUCLID,  OHIO 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geo/gia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  South  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  Is  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  Incprpora- 
tion  as  a  village  in  1917. 

This  fine  residential  commimity  of 
30,000  people  had  Its  beginning  with  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
Nation  in  1796.  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland 
was  commissioned  in  that  year  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Co.  to  establish  a  capi- 
tol  of  the  "Western  Reserve"  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  at  Lake 
Erie  and  divide  the  land  east  of  the  river 
into  townships  5  miles  square. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796.  General 
Cleaveland  and  66  qualified  surveyors 
and  helpers  journeyed  westward  to  carry 
out  his  company's  orders.  At  Conneaut 
Creek  a  camp  was  made  and  41  men  re- 
mained on  that  site  while  General 
Cleaveland  and  the  others  proceeded  west 
to  the'bank  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  where 
a  "commimity  site"  was  laid  out  for  set- 
tlement. They  were  gone  18  days,  and  the 
men  remaining  at  Conneaut  Creek  camp 
became  dissatisfied  and  mutinied.  They 
had  enlisted  for  the  duration,  but  now 
they  demanded  considerations  not  spec- 
ified in  their  agreement.  General 
Cleaveland  did  draw  up  a  contract  with 
them  September  30  for  their  joint  pur- 
chase of  a  township  25  miles  square,  at 
$1  per  acre.  Each  man  was  granted  lake 
front  property  as  well  as  a  farm  back 
in  the  rocky  hills  and  plateaus.  They 
were  to  clear  land,  erect  houses,  and  sow 
two  acres  of  wheat  and  grass,  and  settle 
a  specified  niunber  of  families  during  the 
next  3  years.  In  the  early  organization 
proceedings,  the  men  Involved  named 
the  township  "Euclid"  in  honor  of  the 
Greek  mathematician  and  patron  saint 
of  surveyors. 

The  new  township  became  officially 
settled  in  1797 — 1  year  after  the  town 
of  Cleveland  was  laid  out  and  settled. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  township 
began  at  approximately  East  140th 
Street  or  Colt  Road  and  the  lake,  pro- 
ceeding directly  south  for  5  miles  to 
what  is  now  Cedar  Road;  eastward  to 
the  present  Cuyahoga  County  line,  and 
north  from  that  point  to  the  lake,  a  total 
in  excess  of  25  square  miles.  In  later 
years  part  of  this  territory  became  the 
municipality  of  South  Euclid. 

The  main  early  industry  in  the  South 
Euclid  area  was  farming.  The  forests 
were  cut  down  and  made  Into  charcoal 
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and  hauled  down  to  Cleveland  for  use 
In  hotels  and  factories.  Following  the 
Civil  War  the  raising  of  grapes  became 
a  prime  Industry.  A  number  of  Bohemian 
families  settled  In  the  north  end  of 
South  Euclid  and  in  what  is  now  Rich- 
mond Heights.  Vineyards  took  the  place 
of  grain  fields.  Concords.  Catawbas, 
Niagaras,  Delawares.  and  Martha  grapes 
were  greatly  favored.  Two  major  factors 
contributed  to  the  grape  growing  suc- 
cess: First,  the  slatestone-clay  soil  pro- 
duced a  hardy  wood  grow  th ;  and,  second. 
the  nearness  of  Lake  Erie  tempered  the 
atmosphere  and  prevented  frost  damage 
Grapes  were  packed  in  6-  and  9-pound 
grape  baskets  and  shipped  west  as  far  as 
Denver  and  east  to  the  seaboard  cities. 
particularly  New  York  Wme  competed 
with  the  grape,  and  enabled  the  grower 
to  have  a  more  stable  year-round  income. 
Euclid  wines  and  E^JcUd  grapes  became 
nationally  known  because  of  the  delicious 
and  distinctive  flavor  drawn  from  the 
sticky  clay  soil. 

In  1866  the  first  blucstone  was  dis- 
covered In  Euclid  Township  and  this  in- 
dustry flourished  through  the  1890's 
when  five  quarries  were  in  operation. 
Many  of  the  workmen  in  the  quarries 
were  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  of 
Swedish,  Italian,  French-Canadian,  and 
Irish  descent. 

In  1881  the  first  post  olBce  was  estab- 
lished in  South  Euclid.  In  1899  the  first 
village  hall  was  constinicted  and  was  to 
continue  In  use  until  1954  when  the  new 
municipal  center  was  built. 

A  group  of  civic  minded  citizens 
started  meeting  in  1915  as  the  Citizens 
League  of  South  Euclid  to  plan  for  the 
incorporation  of  South  Euclid  as  a 
village. 

On  September  29,  1917.  the  trustees  of 
Euclid  Township  met  in  the  town  hall 
in  regular  session,  with  Jacob  Sulzer 
presiding,  present  were  A.  J.  Clark.  L. 
Plelltz,  and  J.  Sulzer  They  received  the 
following  petition: 

PEirnON  TO  THI  TRUSTEES  OF  ErCLIO  TOWN- 
SHIP rO«  THE  iNCORPOaATION  OF  SoUTH 
EUCUD 

To  the  Trustees  of  EucUd  Toicn-,hip,  Cuya- 
hoga County.  Ohio 

The  undersigned  bein:;  30  electors,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  freeholders  and  all  of 
whom  reside  In  the  following  described 
territory  situated  within  E'.icUd  Township, 
Cuyaboga  County.  Ohio  To  wit : 

Being  a  part  of  original  Euclid  Township 
and  la  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stone  monument  In  the  cen- 
ter line  of  Cedar  Road  and  marking  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  original  EucUd 
Township  Lot  No  24  i  referring  to  the  area 
west  of  present  d.iy  WiirretisvlUe  Center 
Road  and  Including  Warrendale.  Colony, 
Eastway,  and  East  Antlsdale  and  the  shop- 
ping area  to  Washington  Blvd  i . 

An  accurate  map  of  which  territory  Is  at- 
tached hereto  (this  included  present  day 
South  Euclid  with  the  addition  of  Quarry 
Drive.  Keystone  Drive,  and  Northampton 
Rd.),  respectfully  represent  that  the  number 
of  Inhabitants  residing  within  said  territory 
la  l.SOO  and  respectfully  petition  your  hon- 
orable body  that  said  territory  may  be  or- 
ganized Into  a  Village  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  that  the  name  of  said 
Village  may  be  the  "Village  of  South 
Euclid",  and  hereby  designate  T.  W  Francis, 
their  agent  to  act  for  them  In  all  matters 
relating  to  the  hearing  upon  this  petition 
and  In  other  matters  relating  to  the  Incor- 


poration of  said  territory  Into  a  Village,  and 
further  petition  your  honorable  body  that  an 
election  may  be  ordered  to  obtain  the  sense 
of  the  electors  of  said  territory  upon  the 
question  of  Its  Incorporation  Into  a  Village 
prayed  for  In  this  petition 
Signed: 

\Vm.  H    Prasse.   Ed  Prasse.  L.   Klrchner, 

F     Kaestle.    W     F.    Eckert.    George    J. 

Eckert,     John     Dahler      Jesse     Dorsh, 

J  imes    Crane,    R     H     M.ixwell.    Henry 

Eckert,    J     W.    Clark.    F.    R     Shepard. 

J      H      Hussong.     Henry     Schweritker. 

E      H      Reker,     Henry     Prasse.     Henry 

Huge,     Wm.     Miller.    Chas.     Elbrecht, 

J    G.  Whlgham.   Albert   E.  McFarland, 

Chas.  Havre,  Wm    Llbby,  P   W   Thorp, 

Henry    Flnkemeltr,    John    G.     Urban, 

Wllll..m    Martin,    J.    H     Bllkey.   T.    W 

Francis,     Wm.     T.     Arnos.    Justice     of 

Pe.ice. 

Election   to   be   held  on  October   13.   1917, 

13  days  from  said  petition,  said  election  to 

be  held   .it  tlie  South   Euclid  Town   Hall  on 

Green   Road.   Polls   to   be  open   5  30   central 

stiiridurd  time. 

Resolution  adopted  Sept    29,  1917. 
Trustees,   J     Sulzer,    A.   J.   Clark,   Jjhn    L. 
Plelltz,   Lou:s    Harms,   Clerk. 

On  October  13.  1917,  it  was  duly  rec- 
ognized as  the  Village  of  South  Euclid. 
On  November  6,  1917.  a  regular  election 
was  held  to  choose  the  village  officials 
with  290  people  voting. 

Mayor:   Ed  C.  Foote. 

Clerk:  Paul  Prasse. 

Trea-surer:  Jesse  Dorsh. 

Marshal:  J.  H.  Bilkey. 

Council:  D.  P.  Hannan,  O  H.  Whig- 
ham,  Wm.  Miller.  Henry  Faust,  D.  E. 
Fierbaugh,  Fred  W    Shepherd. 

Assessor:   J.  W    Hu.ssong. 

School  Board:  Dr.  Q.  I.  Bauman, 
E.  H.  Leppelmeier.  B.  E.  Luster,  M.  A. 
Gates.  W.  R    Carson. 

During  the  past  50  years  of  its  well 
organized,  efficiently  planned  growth, 
this  fine  community  of  South  Euclid  has 
been  served  by  the  following  distin- 
guished mayors: 

Edward  C    P^oote.  191&-22. 

Charles  Havre,  1922-28. 

C.  H.  Quackenbush,   1928-30. 

Oliver  H.  Whlgham,  1930-32. 

Douglas  G.  Oviatt,   1932-45. 

Uoyd  N.  Reynolds,  194fr-48. 

George  J.  Urban.  1948  to  pre.sent. 

During  each  of  the  past  8  years  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  an  award  to  the  city  of 
South  Euclid  in  the  National  Cleanest 
Town  contest.  It  Is  now  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  all  the  people  of  South 
Euclid  in  their  golden  jubilee  celebra- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  their  municipality. 


A  PROMISE  UN'FUIJILLED 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ea-k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentl'T-man  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  I  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Th»  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Geori^ia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  is  most 
timely  and  to  the  point,  particularly  in 


the  light  of  the  stoppage  in  operation 
of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

This  editorial  in  my  hometown  paper, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  reminds  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  American  people  where 
the  blame  for  our  failure  to  deal  properly 
with  national  emergency  strike  situa- 
tions really  lies — at  the  door  of  the 
White  House.  I  agree  with  the  editorial- 
ist that  the  monkey  still  is  right  where 
it  belongs — on  the  President's  back.  I 
urge  all  Hou.se  Members  to  read  the  edi- 
torial, whicii  follows: 

A   PnOMISE   Is  U.NFULFILLED 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  there  will  be  no 
action  on  long-needed  legislation  dealing 
with  l.ibor  disputes  in  national  emergencies. 
President  Johnson  scaled  the  doom  lor  any 
action  when  he  to.ssed  the  Issue  back  to  Con- 
gress after  admitting  he  hadn't  been  :ible  vi 
keep  the  promise  he  m.tde  In  his  State  o( 
the  Union  message  to  draft  and  submit  such 
legislation. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  had  recognized 
that  the  nation  must  have  workable  machin- 
ery "which  win  enable  us  to  deal  elTectlvely 
with  strikes  which  threaten  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  national  Interest." 

The  danger  hasn't  disappeared  or  In  any 
wuy  lessened,  yet  he  now  has  advised  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  that  his  ad- 
ministration h.-is  been  unable  to  come  up 
with  recommendations  on  the  subject. 

"The  President  would  be  very  pleased." 
volunteered  Mansfield,  "If  the  labor  commit- 
tees of  both  houses  of  Congress  would  take 
up  the  question." 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  expectation  at  this 
Lite  hour  In  the  session  that  the  committees 
will  act  It  Invariably  takes  strong  adminis- 
tration pressure  or  heat  generated  from  the 
folks  back  home  to  get  action  on  explosive 
l.s.sues,  and  certainly  the  matter  of  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  strikes  affecting  the  na- 
tional  interest  falls  into  that  category. 

The  lack  of  leadership  manifest  In  the 
President's  admission  that  neither  he  nor 
his  corps  of  advisers  has  been  able  to  fulfill 
a  promise  he  made  to  the  nation  reflects  no 
credit  on  Johnson  or  his  brain  trust. 

Mansfield  Interpreted  the  President's  ad- 
mission of  failure  as  "a  clever  tacticil  move 
that  gets  the  monkey  off  his  back  and  puts  it 
on  ours."  Only  a  gullible  and  uninformed 
public,  however,  could  be  expected  to  regard 
the  President's  back  flip  as  a  clever  move. 
It  was  the  President  who  promised  the  Ameri- 
can public  action  on  a  problem  he.  himself, 
described  as  critical  His  attempt  now  to  duck 
out  from  under  the  responsibility  he  assumed 
leaves  the  monkey  right  where  It  was — on 
his  own  back. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mew  York  1  Mr.  Con- 
ABLEl  may  extend  hi^  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  distres.scd  by  the  admiiiLs- 
tratlon's  utter  failure  to  establish  pri- 
orities in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  country.  The  administration  has  re- 
fused even  to  recognize  any  need  for  pri- 
orities. As  a  result,  the  President  has 
continued  to  come  to  Congress  with  al- 
leged remedies  for  all  our  problems  which 
on  examination  have  proven  woefully  In- 
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adequate  for  any  problems  of  major  pro- 
portion. Congress  should  have  stepped 
mt  J  this  obvious  breach  long  ago  and  es- 
tiblished  priorities,  and  I  am  disap- 
poiiitcd  that  it  has  not. 

James  Reston,  associate  editor  of  the 
!;ew  York  Times,  assessed  the  effect  of 
this  indeterminate  policy  yesterday  in  an 
rrticlc  entitled,  "The  Disorder  of  the 
Szc"  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Congressional 
R'-coRn  for  the  consideration  of  our  col- 
ieat;ues: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16.   1967] 

Washington:  The  Disorder  of  the  Age 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  July  15. — The  disorder  of  the 
age  h:>_s  never  been  more  obvious  than  In  the 
last  few  days — chaos  In  the  streets  of  Newark; 
strikes  or  threats  of  strikes  In  the  railroad, 
rubber,  copper  and  auto  industries;  civil  war 
In  Nigeria,  rebellion  in  Rhodesia,  tribal  war 
in  the  Congo  and  war  Itself  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  what  has  been 
going  on  here  In  'Washlngt^jn  In  the  face  of 
this  racial  revolution  In  our  own  cities  and 
In  the  hungry  and  miserable  states  of  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

MEANWHILE,    IN    WASHINGTON     .     .    . 

The  Administration  has  been  looking  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  for  a  15  per  cent  cut  in 
nonmilitary  spending  at  home.  The  Congress 
has  been  slashing  the  foreign-aid  approprta- 
Uon  for  the  underdeveloped  countries  over- 
seas. The  Republicans  have  been  opposing 
a  tax  Increase  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  they  want  to  wage  more  vigorously. 
And  the  President  has  been  sending  more 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  saying  that  he  ajid 
General  'Westmoreland  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fease McNamara  agree  on  the  number  of 
troops  needed  there,  which  is  untrue. 

The  disorder  in  our  cities  was  not  unex- 
pected; generations  of  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  assured  it.  Independence  and  mod- 
em communications  have  convinced  the  peo- 
ples of  the  new  states  of  the  world  that 
hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  are  not  In- 
evitable, but  Intolerable.  So  there  Is  rebel- 
lion and  revolution.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  one 
•dminlstratlon  or  generation  alone,  but  this 
convulsion  of  the  cities  and  the  new  states 
le  undoubtedly  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  world  today,  and  It 
i»  not  being  given  first  priority  by  any  of  the 
modem  industrial  states  it  threatens. 

There  is  a  vast  and  defective  sense  of  scale 
In  the  policies  of  the  northern  Industrial 
countries.  They  recognize  the  problems  of 
human  fertility  and  nationalistic  ambitions. 
They  Identify  the  problems  but  do  not  adopt 
policies  that  are  equal  to  them. 

JOHNSON'S    DILEMMA 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  President 
Johnson's  situation.  He  is  confronted  with 
the  terrible  dilemma  of  deciding  whether  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  greater  menace  to  the 
Bepubllc  than  the  revolution  in  the  cities 
and  the  new  states  of  the  world,  but  he  has 
dealt  with  this  dilemma  by  denying  that 
it  exists. 

His  argument  U  that  he  has  not  "cut"  his 
budget  for  the  American  cities  in  order  to 
nnance  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  Is  true. 
The  problem  Is  that  "his"  budget  for  the 
otles  never  had  a  chance  of  achieving  his 
Objectives  for  the  cities.  He  over-talked  and 
under-financed.  He  declared  a  "war"  on  pov- 
erty and  financed  a  skirmish.  He  com- 
promised between  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  war  in  the  ciUes  to  the  detriment  of  both. 
He  didn't  really  determine  his  priorities;  he 
fuzzed  them.  And  the  result  is  that  he  has 
hot  generated  enough  power  either  to  win  his 
war  on  poverty  or  his  wax  In  Vietnam. 


THE   TBAGEDT 

The  tragedy  In  this  Is  that  President  John- 
son, probably  more  than  any  man  In  'Wash- 
ington, really  wants  to  give  first  priority  to 
the  cities  and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  was  his  main  argument  to  the  Soviet 
Premier  in  their  recent  meeting  at  Glass- 
boro — that  the  problems  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East,  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  could  be  resolved  only  by 
cooperation  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, and  never  by  competition.  But  Kosygin 
did  not  agree. 

He  Insisted  that  there  could  be  peace  and 
cooperation  only  If  the  United  States  with- 
drew from  Vietnam  and  the  Israelis  with- 
drew to  the  prewar  boundaries  In  the  Middle 
East.  So  the  dilemma  continues  and  the 
question  of  priorities  remains. 

THE  LARGER  ISST7ES 

This  Is  what  really  divides  Washington. 
The  main  Issue  here  Is  not  really  between 
the  hawks  and  the  doves  on  Vietnam — In 
fact  they  are  both  unhappy  with  the  Admin- 
istration's present  policy.  The  main  Issue  is 
between  those  who  think  Vietnam  Is  the 
vital  Issue  that  must  and  can  be  resolved, 
and  those  who  think  It  cannot  be  resolved 
and  is  merely  keeping  tis  from  concentrating 
our  energies  and  resources  on  the  more  im- 
portant problems  In  our  own  cities— which 
probably  can  be  resolved. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  an  equally  Important 
question.  Nobody  here  Is  sure  that  he  has 
the  answer  to  the  disorder  of  the  age,  or 
even  to  the  problem  of  right  priorities,  but 
most  agree  that  the  question  of  priorities 
should  be  faced  and  that  It  Is  not  being 
faced.  The  Administration  is  pretending  that 
it  iB  facing  up  to  everything:  Vietnam,  the 
cities,  the  underdeveloped  countries;  but  It 
Is  merely  compromising  Ineffectually  with 
them  all,  and  this  Is  what  Is  creating  the 
present  mood  of  doubt  and  frustration  in  the 
capital. 


THE  CHANGING  STRATEGIC  MILI- 
TARY BALANCE:  U.S-A.  'VERSUS 
U.S.S.R.— PART  n 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
13  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  recently  released 
Armed  Services  report,  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Military  Balance,  U.S.A.  vs. 
U.S.S.R."  Today  I  would  like  to  direct 
attention  to  an  editorial  from  the  July 
12,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  which  adds 
further  emphasis  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  will  regress  to 
a  position  allowing  nuclear  blackmail  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

The  importance  of  the  issue  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  written  by  Commit- 
tee Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  trans- 
mitting the  report  to  the  committee.  The 
first  line  states: 

The  problem  of  whether  the  UrUted  States 
has  suSBcient  nuclear  weapons  to  meet  the 
Soviet  threats  underlies  our  entire  defense 
posture. 

The  meat  of  this  controversy  which  has 
placed  the  administration — Secretary 
McNamara  In  particular — at  odds  with 


those  who  favor  an  assured  defense  pos- 
ture— including  18  of  the  Nation's  top 
national  defense  experts — is  given  in  the 
Globe- Democrat  editorial.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

Pe.-jil  in  Nuclear  Gap 

The  American  Security  Council  study  re- 
leased Tuesday  confirmed  what  this  newspa- 
per and  other  critics  of  the  Administration 
defense  program  have  long  been  saying — 
namely,  that  Secretary  McNamara's  policies 
of  cutting  back  or  deferring  vital  defense 
projects  is  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
succeed  in  its  drive  toward  strategic  military 
superiority. 

If  anytlUng.  the  facts  grathered  by  18  of  the 
nation's  top  national  defense  experts  Indi- 
cate the  situation  Is  much  worse  than  most 
Imagined. 

It  was  found  the  Russians  already  have 
surpassed  the  United  States  in  total  nuclear 
delivery  capability.  This  year  the  USSR  capa- 
bility is  estimated  at  tietween  16,000  to  37,000 
megatons  as  against  the  estimated  United 
States  range  cf  l>etween  18,000  and  29.000 
megatons.  (A  megaton  is  an  explosive  force 
equal  to  1,000,000  tons  of  TNT.) 

By  1971  this  massive  gap  will  have  grown 
to  the  point  where  the  Soviets  wUi  have  a 
deliverable  megatonnage  potential  of  50,000 
tons  as  opposed  to  about  15,000  by  the  United 
States  if  present  defense  policies  are  con- 
tinued in  this  country. 

Further  tipping  the  strategic  weapons  ad- 
vantage heavily  in  favor  of  the  Russians  is 
their  success  in  developing  and  Installing 
anti-ballistic  missile  defenses. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  tried 
to  minimize  the  Russian  ABM  program,  ac- 
knowledging only  "a  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balUstic  missile  system  around  Moscow." 

The  study,  however,  quotes  military  ana- 
lyst Hanson  W.  Baldwin's  finding  that  the 
Russians  have  ABM  launching  sites  and  re- 
lated radar  systems  extending  in  a  wide  arc 
acrdss  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Additional  ABM  installations  have 
been  discovered  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Some  experts  believe  the  Russians  are  de- 
ploying TALLINN-type  anti-missile  systems 
capable  of  producing  "X-ray  effects"  from 
ultra-high  energy  nuclear  explosions  that 
can  destroy  or  neutralize  attacking  nuclear 
warheads  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Council  study  finds  that  "the  United 
States  has  exchanged  its  goal  of  strategic 
superiority  for  a  strategy  of  deterrence." 

The  USSR,  by  way  of  contrast,  "Is  driving 
hard  toward  a  goal  of  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  the  decisive  field  of  nuclear 
weaponrj'." 

The  report  warns  that  by  placing  sole  reli- 
ance on  ICBMs.  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, and  the  remaining  bomber  force,  the 
United  States  is  putting  itself  in  the  danger- 
ous position  of  having  only  two  alternatives 
if  it  one  day  is  faced  with  a  Soviet  ultimatum 
to  surrender — which  could  happen  If  the 
USSR  gains  an  overpowering  capability  In 
delivery    of    strategic    weapons. 

The  United  States  would  be  limited  either 
to  firing  its  olTensive  nuclear  weapons  or 
giving  up  its  sovereignty  to  the  Russians. 

But,  the  military  experts  add.  "An  anti- 
ballistic  missile  would  at  least  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President  if  he  is  confronted 
with  such  a  fateful  decision,  and  It  might 
stay  the  hand  of  an  enemy  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  history." 

Clearly  the  United  States  will  be  in  enor- 
mous peril  from  Russian  nuclear  tdackmail 
in  less  than  five  years  If  the  McNamara  de- 
fense policies  are  not  reversed. 

Our  coimtry  not  only  caxi,  but  must,  main- 
tain a  lead  in  strategic  weapons  systems 
until  such  time  as  all  the  nations  In  the 
world  can  agree  on  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

This  day  Is  not  on  the  horizon  a«  the  Oom- 
munist  world  still  considers  the  atom  and  all 
modern  weapons  of  mass  destruction  Instm- 
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meiita    (or    gaining     global    supremacy    for 
Communism. 

President  Johnson  should  lose  no  time 
scrapping  the  disaairous  McNamara  poUcle* 
that  are  virtually  assuring  the  Soviet  Union 
of  an  unchallengeable  superiority  In  strate- 
gic  weapons. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  PRAISED  FOR 
BARING  FULL  TKRMS  OF  PANAMA 
TREATY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  provided  the  public 
a  real  service  by  publishing.!  in  its  i-ssue 
of  July  15  the  full  text  of  the  Panama 
Treaty  which  is  under  cjnsideration  for 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Ob- 
viously the  public.vuon  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  was  bein«  withheld  to  prevent 
ample  time  for  fuU  consideration  of  its 
contents. 

The  Sunday  issue  of  the  Tribune  car- 
ried a  sampling  of  the  reaction  which  has 
been  generated  over  this  issue  To  ac- 
quaint the  public  more  fully  with  the  op- 
position which  has  met  the  treaty  issue 
from  the  beginninK  I  include  two  articles 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Tribune  of  July  16  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
TniBUN«  Praised  for  Baring  Full  Terms  of 

TStATT 

Washington.  July  15  —Resentment  over 
President  Johnson  s  secrecy  un  the  projiosed 
Panama  Canal  treaty  erupted  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  as  copies  of  the  full  text  published  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  arrived   here 

Meanwhile,  an  intensive  lobbying  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  admlnlstnitlop  was  discovered 
to  be  under  way  m  an  effort  to  line  up  sup- 
port for  Senate  rititlcitlon  bel>ire  Senate 
debate  begins. 

The  White  House  had  no  comment  on 
developments  but  It  was  reported  th.it  the 
administration  has  asked  former  Republi- 
can President  Elsenhower  to  be  present  when 
Johnson  and  President  Marco  Robles  of  Pana- 
ma sign  the  canal  tre.ity  and  a  companion 
defense  treaty  on  canal  security  In  an  effort 
to  give  the  ceremonies  a  flavor  of  bl-partlsan- 
shlp  and  continuity  gf^iing  back  to  the  Pana- 
ma rlota  of  1959  when  Elsenhower  was  In 
the  White  House 

The  Tribune  published  a  major  portion  of 
the  defense  tre.ity  a  week  ago. 

Opposition  to  the  treaty  has  been  stymied 
by  the  secrecy  .ibout  it.  a  situation  that  law- 
makers pointed  out  has  been  remedied  by 
the  Tribune  publication  Among  the  senators 
visited  In  the  lobbying  move  were  Sen  Dirk- 
sen  ( ni  ) .  the  Republican  minority  leader. 
and  Sen.  Bourke  Hlckenlooper  i  R  ,  la  ) .  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  senate  foreign 
relations  committee 

■OBCKT    ANDERSON    CHIEF    LOBBYIST 

The  head  lobbyist  was  R  "bert  Anderson, 
the  sfieclal  ambassador  In  chartte  of  nego- 
tiations with  Panama  He  sought  to  quell 
the  fears  expressed  by  many  senators  and 
House  members  th  it  the  canal  treaties  In- 
volve a  hazardous  s'lrrender  of  sovereignty 

Dlrksen  was  reported  to  have  told  Ander- 
son: 

"Oo  back  and  tell  Lyndon  (the  President] 


that  he's  in  trouble  on  this  one  If  he  pro- 
ceeds U5  sign  the  treaty  without  fully  ac- 
quainting the  Senate  first  with  all  of  Its 
details  Remind  him  that  he  needs  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  |67  senators]  for 
ratltlcation  and  there  Is  already  much  resent- 
ment about  the  secrecy  concerning  Its  terms  " 

Dlrksen  saluted  The  Tribune  feat  He  said 
It  Is  both  an  e.xtraordinary  ai  hievement  In 
Journalistic  enterprise  and  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  Interest  since  It  will  permit 
tune  for  careful  study  of  the  treaties  before 
thi-  Senate  Is  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli. 
Too  often  in  the  past.  "  he  remarked,  "the 
Senate  has  been  sent  a  treaty,  told  that  It 
has  been  signed,  and  warned  that  failure  to 
ratify  would  Incense  the  parties  concerned. 
Th.inks  to  the  Tribune,  we  will  have  full  In- 
forniatltin   this   time   " 

IJirkscn  tjld  Anderson  that  he  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee  next  week  By 
that  time.  Dlrksen  noted,  senators  will  be 
armed  with  Tribune  texts  for  cross-examlna- 
tUm 

TOLD    SIGNING    SKT    FOR    JULT    24 

Dlrksen  said  he  had  been  told  that  the 
treaty  signing  will  take  place  July  24  Reports 
from  Panama  vary  from  July  23  to  next 
month  at  the  White  Houie.  Rep.  Armistead 
Selden  Jr.  (D.,  Ala  ) ,  chairman  of  the  House 
foreign  affairs  subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  affairs,  has  scheduled  hearings  for  July 
24  to  26  on  more  than  100  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  the  house  in  opposition  to  the  new 
tre.itles. 

Selden  said  Rep  Thomas  E  Morgan  (D, 
Pa  I ,  chairman  of  the  House  foreign  affairs 
committee,  told  him  the  three  days  were  the 
only  ones  available  Morgan  is  regarded  in 
Wiishlngton  as  a  strong  pro  state  department 
man  If  the  signing  takes  place  on  July  23  or 
24.  It  will  be  over  before  tjelden  s  hearings 
begin.  . 

Selden  said  he  Wants  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings He  said  he  would  like  all  state  depart- 
ment testimony  In  public  He  said  If  the 
state  department  Insists  he  will  close  the 
hearings  for  Its  witnesses  Selden  said  he  sees 
no  reason  for  this,  however,  since  the  Tribune 
has  published  the  treaty 

The  House  will  have  to  Jurisdiction  o\er 
rat'flcatlon  of  the  treaty,  which  can  be  rec- 
ommended or  rejected  by  the  Senate  only. 
Most  of  the  resolutions  Introduced  In  the 
House  have  urged  the  Senate  not  to  ratify  It. 
Sen  Strom  Thurmond  i  R  .  S  C  » .  a  member 
of  the  Senate  armed  services  committee,  said 
he  will  put  the  treaty  text  published  by  the 
Tribune  in  the  Congressional  Record  Mon- 
day. 

Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (R.  NHi.  who  de- 
manded In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  yesterday  that  "the  strange  veil  of 
secrecy  be  lifted  from  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions," Said  the  Tribune  has  performed  a 
great  public  service 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  commerce  committee.  Cotton  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  efforts  of  a  special  Presiden- 
tial comml.sslon  to  And  a  route  for  a  new  .sea 
level  canal.  He  was  perturbed  by  the  fact 
thiit  no  feasible  route  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered after  a  two-year  study  and  that  con- 
struction of  a  second  canal.  In  any  event.  Is 
at  least  10  years  away. 

■I  wrote  Secretary  |Dean]  Rusk  of  my  deep 
concern  over  reports  that  United  States  nego- 
tiators have  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  sur- 
renders United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  canal."  Cotton  said.  "I  told  him  that 
the  strange  veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
details  of  the  treaties  has  raised  doubts  and 
caused  confusion  in  many  minds.  .  .  Now 
thanks  to  the  Tribunes  enterprise,  those  de- 
tails will  be  available  to  answer  miny  ques- 
tions We  wlU  be  able  to  determine  If  we 
run  the  risk  of  some  future  Nasser-type  gov- 
ernment In  Panama  barring  our  shipping  and 
that  of  o\ir  allies  and  friends.  Surrender  of 
fovcrelgnty    over    the   present    canal    sets    a 


pattern  for  surrender  of  sovereignty  over  any 
new  canal  built  In  the  area  with  United  State's 

duUars."  ^ 

OTHER    LEGISLATORS    EXPRESS   RESENTMENT 

Other  legislators  also  expressed  Indignation 
and  reorntment  over  Johnson's  secrecy  Rep 
Edward  Derwlnskl  |R,  111  ].  a  member  o{ 
the  House  foreign  affairs  committee,  called 
It  shocking  that  concessions  of  a  major  nature 
were  made  on  the  canal  without  consultation 
or  discussion  with  the  Congreso  and  the 
committees  involved 

"The  timing  and  nature  of  this  couldn't  be 
worse."  said  Derwlnskl  "Administration 
leaders  shouldn't  have  made  the  concessions 
and  retreat  they  have  made  on  the  Panama 
canal  The  Tribune  has  done  a  good  Job.  W.th 
evidence  of  Castro  infiltration  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  the  weakness  of  the  Pana- 
m.mlan  government  and  Its  national  guard 
I  army  I.  and  the  lesson  learned  from  the 
paralysis  of  the  Suez  canal  by  Egypt,  this  Is 
the  time  for  strong  leadership  " 

Rep  Charlotte  Reld  |R  .  Ill  ]  said  that  In- 
stead of  negotiating  concessions  costly  to 
United  States  security  before  a  decision  is 
reached  on  a  new  sea  level  canal,  the  United 
Stales  should  be  reaffirming  our  existing 
treaty  rights  over  the  canal 

•  In  my  Judgment,  the  administration 
should  be  doing  mi.>re  to  impress  upon  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  the  beneflts 
they  derive  from  tfBclcnt  operation  of  the 
can;il  and  the  security  this  affords,  Mrs  Reid 
said. 

Rep  John  Rhodes  (Ariz  ]  chairman  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee  in  the  House 
and  a  member  of  the  defen.se  subcommittee 
of  the  House  appropriations  committee,  at- 
tacked the  administration's  handling  cl  tlie 
canal  treaty  as  "a  rather  sinister  secrecy  '  He 
said  publication  by  The  Tribune  will  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  study  It  and  determine 
whether  there  is  something  in  the  treaty 
that  the  administration  wanted  to  break 
gently  to  the  Amerl'-an  people  He  said  The 
Tribune  has  performed  a  real  public  service 

SOUGHT   TEXT   OF    PACT   FOR    WEEKS 

Rep  Durward  G  Hall  |  R  .  Mo  1 .  who  intro- 
duced a  Huuse  resolution  ag.unst  the  treaty 
that  had  the  signatures  of  132  House  mem- 
bers, said  he  and  others  had  been  tr>lng  for 
two  weeks  to  learn  the  terms  of  the  treaty 

"I  think  this  Is  a  great  public  service  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress," 
he  s.ud  "Perhaps  this  Is  the  one  thing  that 
win  crvslalize  opinion  Obviously,  the  num- 
ber of  people  wjio  co-sponsored  mine  and 
similar  resolutions  demonstrates  the  Interest 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  " 

Rep  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  [D,  Mo  |  chair- 
man of  the  House  merchant  marine  subcom- 
mittee on  the  canal,  expressed  mystillcatlon 
over  ndmlnistr.itlon  secrecy  on  the  tre.ity 
and  explained  that  she  Is  delighted  with  the 
Tribune  publication  because  "I  think  the 
American  people  should  know  what  is  In 
this.  If  they  can  understand  it." 

'  The  big  thing,  the  awlul  thing  Is  the  con- 
tents of  the  treaty  which  transfers  sovereign- 
ty over  the  canal,"  she  said.  "The  more  you 
study  It  (the  treaty],  the  more  its  terms  be- 
come open  to  interpret.ition " 

Mrs.  Sullivan  e  ud  that  there  should  be 
'some  digestion"  of  the  contents  of  the 
treaty  before  Congress  Is  afked  to  give  Its 
approval.  She  pointed  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  even  given  members  of  the 
foreign  affairs  committees  copies,  and  said 
•opposition  to  the  treaty  seems  to  be 
growing, ■■ 

Readers     Hail     Fi'll     Stort     on     Panama 

F.-.iT     Military   Mkn,   Civili.ins   React  to 

Terms 

Publication  by  The  Tribune  of  the  Pana- 
ma canal  treaty  text  yesterday  drew  enthu- 
siastic response  from  business,  government, 
and  military  leaders. 

"The  Tribune  deserves  a  most  remarkabl* 
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pat  on  the  back  for  It,"  said  Brig.  Gen. 
Lawrence  H.  Whiting  [ret],  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Furniture  Mart. 

'"MOST    COMPLETE     STOBT" 

Referring  to  the  publication  of  the  com- 
plete treaty  text.  Gen.  Whiting  said: 

"•I  think  this  Is  the  most  complete  story 
on  a  matter  of  national  interest  that  has  been 
published  by  any  newspaper  In  the  west  or 
to  my  knowledge  anywhere  In  the  United 
SUtes.  I  think  the  people  of  the  country 
should  be  deeply  appreciative  of  the  care  and 
attention  the  Tribune  hsis  given  to  this 
problem  because  It  Is  of  the  gravest  political 
and  national  Issues." 

Gen.  Whiting  said  his  views  were  shared 
by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  a  director  and  re- 
tired chairman  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  who 
was  in  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's  hospital  yes- 
terday. 

WORKED    ON    CANAL 

Gen.  Wood  was  one  of  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington Goethals"  assistants  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  starting  work  on  It  In 
1905.  Gen.  Wood  has  predicted  the  United 
States  win  be  "'finished  In  Latin  America"" 
U  It  permits  arbitration  of  Its  treaty  rights 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

""The  canal  Is  vital  to  our  defense,"  he  said 
In  1964,  '"If  we  concede  any  of  our  rights 
there,  we  are  finished."' 

Major  Gen.  Francis  P.  Kane,  commander 
of  the  Illinois  33d  national  guard  division, 
said  the  publication  of  the  treaty  text  "will 
awaken  the  people  of  this  nation  to  the 
threat  which  faces  their  future  security.  No 
citizen  who  reads  the  text  of  the  treaty  can 
shrug  It  off  by  saying  It  really  doesn't  matter 
what  happens  to  the  canal.  The  Tribune  de- 
serves congratulations  for  its  alertness  in 
bringing  this  story  to  print." 

KEY    TO   EECVRITY 

Cook  County  Board  President  Richard  B. 
Ogllvie.  a  former  army  tank  commander, 
said: 

•"In  view  of  what  happened  with  the  Suez 
canal,  we  should  not  give  up  any  controls 
in  Panama.  To  do  it  would  be  stupid.  It 
would  be  a  miscalculation.  The  security  of 
the  western  world  is  tied  up  In  that  canal." 

Pour  persons  selected  at  random  In  Michi- 
gan avenue  and  In  the  Sherlton  Chicago 
hotel  said  Congress  should  study  the  pro- 
posed treaty  carefully  before  giving  their 
"advice  and  consent."' 

Sylvester  Clifford,  a  speech  pathologist 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  here 
for  a  seminar,  said  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  Congress  not  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty. 

"The  administration  and  Congress  have  a 
very  dimcult  Job  ahead  of  them.  They  are  to 
be  sympathized  with.  The  canal  should  stay 
open,  it  is  vital  to  us.  Even  If  we  must  de- 
velop another  route — whether  It  pleases  the 
Panamanians  or  not — it  should  stay  open 
and  the  United  States  should  have  methods 
of  protecting   Its   Interests   in   the   canal." 

Roger  Duffey.  an  employe  of  the  county 
public  aid  department,  said  an  Important 
tnove  such  as  the  canal  treaty  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  by  Congress. 

"If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  Joint  sover- 
eignty, then  I  am  for  that,"  said  Duffey.  "I'm 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Panamanians 
«s  well  as  those  of  thlc  country." 

Atty.  Frederick  E.  Merrltt,  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  said: 

"We  ought  to  move  slowly  and  study  the 
proposed  new  treaty  with  caution  before  any 
changes  are  made.  By  the  way,  the  original 
treaty  was  negotiated  by  another  native  of 
Salem.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  while  he 
was  secretary  of  state." 

Carl  Stockholm,  owner  of  a  chain  of 
cleaning  stores  and  past  naUonal  president 
of  the  Navy  league,  said  the  riots  in  Panama 
In  1964  were  used  as  an  excuse  for  proclalm- 
>ng  the  need  for  the  new  treaty. 


LABOR  CXWJTITS  COULD  SOLVE  RAIL- 
WAY AND  OTHER  MAJOR  STRIKES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  walk- 
out of  six  shopcraft  unions  affiliated 
with  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  against  the  Nation's  rail- 
ways emphasizes  again  the  need  for 
comprehensive  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  against  labor  disputes  affecting 
the  national  interest.  Labor  disputes  af- 
fecting the  railroads  and  other  forms  of 
nationwide  transportation  require  a 
general  legislative  remedy  to  which  the 
public  can  turn  for  protection  and  relief. 
While  this  administration  has  given 
bland  assurances  of  a  new  labor  bill,  it 
has  dawdled  and  stalled  for  fear  of  step- 
ping on  the  toes  of  some  big  labor 
bosses. 

Meanwhile,  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  a 
former  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  a  one-time  adviser  to  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  labor 
courts.  According  to  Judge  Rosenman, 
who  could  certainly  not  be  described  as 
an  antilabor  figure,  the  public  interest 
demands  that  a  fonmi  be  established 
where  differences  between  management 
and  labor  can  be  litigated  to  a  conclu- 
sion. This  would  be  in  contrast  to  the 
type  of  ad  hoc  boards  which  have  been 
appointed  in  the  past  when  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes  affecting  the  national 
interest  have  been  involved.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  portion  of  Judge  Rosenman's  presenta- 
tion— which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
July  16,  Sunday  Star — is  as  follows: 
•        «        •        •        • 

My  thesis,  baldly  and  broadly  stated,  Is^ 
that — with  labor  equality  Insured  by  our 
many  labor  laws — the  tight  to  strike  should 
be  curtailed  when  it  ic  in  conflict  with  the 
public  Interest,  and  that  some  form  of  final 
compulsory   decision   must   be   provided. 

I  would  limit  It — at  least  Initially — to 
certain  'well-deflned  Industries:  Transporta- 
tion by  land,  sea  and  air;  manufacture  or 
production  of  any  material  necessary  to  na- 
tional health  or  security;  communications; 
and  essential  public,  municipal  and  state 
services  such  as  i>ollce,  fire,  sanitation,  sub- 
ways and  buses,  hospitals,  and  public  health 
and  welfare  agencies. 

By  compulsory  decision,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  compulsory  arbitration  by  an  ad  hoc 
appointed  board  of  arbitrators. 

What  I  propose  is  a  new  Judicial  system  of 
courts — labor  courts — with  Jurisdiction  sole- 
ly over  industrial   strife,  including  strikes. 

The  essential  feature  of  labor  courts  is 
that  the  Judges  would  have  the  same  title, 
dignity,  respect  and  standing  as  all  the  other 
federal  judges.  This  would  require  that  they 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  and 
ccnfirmsd  by  the  Senate  In  the  usual  way: 
that  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
labor  cases;  that  they  have  the  same  salaries, 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  all  necessary 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  the  same  dignified 
courtrooms  and  chambers  as  other  U.S. 
Judges.  They  should  be  empowered  to  as- 
sure orderly  hearings  by  contempt  proceed- 
ings and.  in  all  respects,  have  the  same  pub- 


lic standing  and  expertise  In  their  particular 
field  of  labor  as  any  other  federal  Judicial 
officers.  They  will  become  qualified  special- 
ists In  particular  Industries,  and  know  the 
history  of  labor  relations  In  those  Industries, 

Labor  courts'  decisions  should  have  the 
effect  of  Judgments,  enforceable  by  substan- 
tial fines,  and  appealable  to  a  Federal  Labor 
Court  of  Appeals  consisting  of  the  same  type 
of  specialized  labor  judges,  with  powers  to 
affirm,  modify  or  reverse. 

Labor  court  decisions  should  be  conclu- 
sive and  binding  on  both  sides.  In  that  sense 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  by  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Yet  I  hazard  a  guess  that 
most  of  the  present  rejection  and  abhor- 
rence of  compulsory  arbitration  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  will  gradually  diminish  and 
finally  disappear. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nothing  In  my  proposal  calls  for  any  In- 
terference with  the  give-and-take  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Unions  will  continue  to 
require  the  same  equality  of  strength,  even 
though  they  cannot  strike.  For  before  a  labor 
controversy  reaches  the  end  of  the  Judicial 
process,  both  sides  have  to  try  to  reach  a 
settlement  on  as  many  of  the  Issues  as  pos- 
sible by  collective  bargaining.  Only  items 
on  which  agreement  cannot  be  reached  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  court.  Individual 
employes  or  even  weak  unions  cannot  do 
this  kind  of  bargaining  successfully.  They 
must  be  strong  enough  to  amass  all  the  facts 
with  which  to  sit  opposite  management  at 
the  bargaining  table.  They  must  be  able  to 
employ  the  best  of  economists,  lawyers, 
statisticians  and  bargainers.  And  they  must 
have  even  greater  resources  if  they  have  to 
go  to  court  on  a  long,  protracted  trial. 

It  Is  not  true  that  collective  bargaining 
must  stop  when  the  right  to  strike  is  taken 
away.  That  Is  not  true  In  the  Australian 
system  of  labor  courts.  That  Is  not  true  of 
any  other  kind  of  civil  dispute  or  litigation 
in  our  courts.  For  every  case  actually  tried, 
there  are  scores  which  are  settled  before 
litigation,  during  litigation,  and  even  In  the 
course  of  trial.  These  civil  settlements  are 
all  the  results  of  vigorous  bargaining.  A 
party  settles  for  less  because  he  fears  that 
the  court  may  decide  against  him  and  thus 
he  win  lose  all.  The  weaker  his  case,  the 
smaller  his  settlement.  So  each  side.  In 
negotiating,  marshals  his  facts  and  his  law, 
argues  Justice  and  equity  with  the  other, 
and  then  takes  a  look  at  the  strength  cr 
weakness  of  his  opponent's  case. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  this  country,  ■we  have  had  the  present 
haphazard  system  a  long  time — too  long. 
The  American  public  will  welcome  any  rea- 
Eona'jle  change  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
needless  economic  waste  which  comes  from 
strikes.  And  In  the  long  run,  I  am  confident 
that  both  'abor  and  management  will  Join 
in  the  welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  impressed 
by  Judge  Rosenman's  statement,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  the  administration  'will 
take  note  of  his  recommendations.  If  the 
administration  does  not  wish  to  come  for- 
ward with  legislation  to  establish  labor 
courts,  then  what,  indeed,  is  its  recom- 
mendation for  handling  those  few  insol- 
uble labor-management  disputes  which 
affect  the  broad  public  interest?  If  the 
administiation  has  a  better  solution,  it 
should  present  its  alternative  proposal  at 
once  to  an  impatient  Congress,  and  to  an 
even  more  impatient  American  public. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DEFERMENTS  AND 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE:  CONTINU- 
ING THE  DRAFT  DIALOG 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  just  passed  a  draft  extension 
act.  extending  the  nulitaiT  draft  virtu- 
ally unchanged  for  another  4  years  How- 
ever, the  problems  and  inequities  which 
sparked  the  strong   public  demand   for 
reforms  still  remain,  and  I  feel  it  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  House  to  continue  to 
consider  these  issues  ai\d  not  to  let  this 
matter  he  dormant  over  the  next  4  years. 
Especially  necessary  at  this  time  of  mili- 
tary buildup  and  international  crisis  is 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  draft  system 
on  the  overall  allocation  of  manpower 
between  the  military  and  civilian  sectors 
I  have  argued  for,  and  my  resolution. 
H.R.  422.  would  establish,  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee,  composed  of  members 
of  the  two  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  members  of  the  two  Education  and 
Labor  Committees — which  must  be  in- 
cluded If  a   correlation   between   man- 
power   problems    In    the    military    and 
civilian  fields  Is  to  be  brought  about — to 
study  thla  area.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Congress  In   making   the   National   Se- 
curity Council  the  advisory  body  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  the  problems 
of  determining  critical  skills  and  occupa- 
tions can  in  no  way  be  seen  as  a  final 
resolution  of  the  question  of  allocation 
of  manpower.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
has  so  far  Ignored  the  pressing  problem 
of  coordinating  the  use  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve with  our  present  manpower  alloca- 
tion. The  manpower  needs,  skill   levels 
and  operational  readiness  of  the  Reserves 
must  be  coordinated  with  civilian  and 
military  manpower  u.sage  if  we  are  to 
have  the  Ready  Reserves  as  our  prime 
source  of  manpower  for  rapid  expansion 
or  "crisis"  periods   The  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  study  this  area,  and  I  feel  we 
would  be  remiss  in  our  public  responsibil- 
ities Lf  we  let  the  executive  branch  man- 
age this  task  "behind  closed  doors"  with- 
out establishing  guidelines   based  upon 
studies  that  can  only  be  meaningful  if 
made    in   context    of    public    hearings. 
cross-examination  and  public  debate. 

On  July  28,  1966,  and  again  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1967,  I  took  the  floor  to  discuss 
and  present  to  the  House  mformation 
I  had  received  on  our  present  system  of 
deferring  "critical  occupations"  and  "es- 
sential activities."  This  material  can  be 
found  In  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112.  part  13,  pages  17545-17550,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  and  on  pages 
1822-1829  of  the  Record  of  this  year.  It 
includes  my  correspondence  with  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  then- 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  John  T.  Connor, 
concerning  the  Interagency  Advisorj- 
Committee  on  Essential  Activities  and 
Critical  Occupations,  which,  until  this 
new  law  which  we  just  passed,  was  the 
group  which  advised  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  on  occupational  deferments. 
It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  me  to 
see  in  our  debate  on  the  merits  of  a 
"National   Manpower   Resource   Board" 


or  putting  this  function  in  the  National 
Security  Council  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  we  already  had  an  organiza- 
tion that  was  assigned  to  perform  this 
ta.'ik  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
Departments  of  I  abor  and  Commerce 
realize  that  their  interaKency  committee 
has  now  been  superseded  bv  the  National 
Security  Council,  becau-e  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  our  oversiKht  will  result  in 
duplication  of  effort  and  the  continuing 
of  unnecessary  bureaucracy  It  is  Inter- 
esting; to  note  that  the  Interattency  Com- 
mittee suspended  its  operations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  waitmK  for  Con- 
gress to  act  Now  the  Commission  is  un- 
certain as  to  itp  future  role,  according 
to  a  committee  .source  However  that  may 
be,  I  think  it  important  for  this  House 
to  examine  the  work  of  the  InteraRcncy 
Committee  to  see  how  well  the  job  of 
allocating  manpower  has  t)een  carried 
uut 

The  hearings  coiiducted  la.'-t  March 
and  April  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  entitled  •Manpower  Implica- 
tions of  Selective  Servict.  '  are.  I  think, 
most  useful  and  informative.  In  addition 
to  providing  valuable  testimony  on  the 
question  of  manpower  allocation  and  im- 
portant data  on  the  present  system  of 
occupational  deferments — II-A  defer- 
ment.> — the  hearings  demonstrated  the 
concern  of  the  labor  committees  for  this 
question  and  the  value  which  we  could 
receive  from  a  joint  study  committee 
which  would  bring  together  Members 
knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of  this 
many-faceted  problem  Certain  portions 
of  the  testimony  received  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  are  especially  revtalinK. 
and  I  would  like  to  include  excerpts  from 
the  questioning  of  Secretary  Wirtz  in 
my  present  discussion. 

At  the  present  time.  v.e  have  some 
250.000  younn  men  deferred  from  mili- 
tary service  because  their  i^cupations 
are  critical  to  the  defense  effort  iind  to 
the  civilian  economy  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  type  of  deferment  is  usually 
permanent  and  the.se  men  are  usually 
never  called  for  militar>'  duty  Now  on 
this  matter,  Secretary-  Wirtz  testified  as 
follows: 

Secreuiry   Wirtz  The   present   situa- 

tion -resuHlng  m  the  250.000  II  A  clasBin- 
catlona  -la  the  product  of  a  cijmplex  ad- 
ministrative process  which  developed  largely 
during  a  period  of  minimum  demands  for 
military  service. 

Thla  pnxess  Includes  ( 1  i  the  listing  of 
essentl.il  dctl'. Hies  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, i2i  liie  l:stinK  of  critical  occupations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  |3)  advise  in 
v.irlous  firms  regarding  this  matter  by  the 
national  headcjuarters  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  to  local  draft  boards,  and  (4| 
iirtually  disiretionary  and  broadly  incon- 
sistent decisions  by  lo<:al  draft   boards 

Half  ol  the  registrants  recently  reclassified 
by  fie  local  boards  as  II-A  [occupational 
defermentii  are  neither  in  essential  actni- 
ties  (as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce) Tior  in  critical  occupations  (as  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  (EniphasLi 
,iU'!ed' 

This  is  a  surprising  statement  and 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  questioned  the 
Secretary-  as  follows 

Senator  Klnnedy  of  M  isa.ichusetts  Mr. 
Secretary,   that  Is  an  ain.i^lng  statistic    Ciin 


you  give  us  some  explanation  why  somethiag 
hiisu  t  been  done  about  if 

Secretary  Wirtz  I  thtnic  I  understand  why 
It  has  happened,  Mr  Chairman.  .Tiid  I  think 
It  Is  not  without  Ju.stlflcatlon  When  we  put 
ourselves  In  the  situation  of  the  local  ccm- 
munlty.  It  Is  to  realize  that  In  a  local  com- 
munity, there  will  be.  perhaps,  an  essential 
military  production  plant  there  whu'h  faces 
what  have  become  In  the  l.^st  2  years  qu.te 
strong  manpower  nerds  Under  such  circutii. 
stances  It  Is  pressed  upon  the  members  oI 
the  local  dr.ifi  board,  with  propriety,  juid  u 
Is  p.irt  of  the  democratic  process,  thut  thai 
plant  needs  help  Now  when  there  comes  up 
betore  that  dralt  board  the  c.i.'e  of  a  young 
man  who  Is  working  at  that  plant.  I  think 
th.it  his  deferment  by  the  local  board  Is  un- 
derstandable. In  terms  of  those  pressures. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  decisions  as  to 
which  occupations  are  critical  are  bcins 
made  by  local  boards  in  response  to  the 
pressures  of  local  industries.  There  is  no 
way  for  any  responsible  national  body  to 
conelate  tiie  national  defense  needs  for 
manpower  in  both  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary .sector.;,  as  long  as  the.se  crucial  de- 
cisions are  being  made  exclusively  by 
local  boards  Obviously,  from  the  fad 
that  one-half  of  those  presently  being; 
deferred  for  occupational  reasons  are 
not  in  jobs  which  are  considered  critical 
by  the  national  advisory  agency,  we  can 
see  that  either  the  list  of  critical  jobs  is 
not  related  to  the  realities  of  our  man- 
power needs,  or  the  local  boards  are  de- 
ferrinf?  men  to  protect  purely  local 
industries. 

It  is  then  important  to  go  on  and  dis- 
cover just  how  the  List  of  Currently  Crit- 
ical Occupations,  which  I  discussed  in  my 
remarks  of  January  30 — page  1825 — is 
related  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
defense  structure  and  civilian  economy 
Discussing  this  list,  Secretr.rj'  Wirtz 
said ; 

Secretary  Wirt-/  And  Just  to  complete 
this.  I  think  It  should  be  added  that  the  llsi 
was  developed  during  a  period  when  ll  dldn  l 
m.ike  very  much  difference 

S«'nator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  It 
hasn't  been  reviewed'' 

Secretary  Wibtu  It  has  not  been  reviewed 
But  I  should  s.»y,  Mr  Chairman,  that  therf 
are  descriptions  of  each  of  these  occupational 
deferments  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  I 
think  the  decision  was  taken  to<3  lightly  U 
was  taken,  rather,  during  a  period  when,  ai 
I  say  it  didn't  much  matter  This  Is  during 
the  1950's    There  are  reasons  for  It     ,  .  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  Rather 
than  running  all  through  the  list  completely, 
I  want  that  Included  although  we  also  havt 
included  on  It  some  foremen,  glassblowers, 
structviral  linguists,  and  a  ntimber  of  others 
In  any  event,  would  you  Siiy  that  the  list 
should  be  completely  reviewed'' 

Secretary  Wirtz.   'Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy  oI  Massjichuselts.  Ai'.d 
reevaluated 

Secretary  Wirt/,  'Yes,  sir.  It  has  oeen  sort 
of  false  bra\  ery 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  points  out.  the  list 
is  not  very  well  related  to  present  man- 
power demands.  In  addition,  the  job  de- 
.scnptions  in  the  list,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  of  January  30,  arc  based  on 
the  now-ob.solete  1949  edition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles  Secretary 
Wirtz,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  September 
12,  1966,  reprinted  in  the  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 30— page  1827— stated  that  the 
Labor  I>epartment  was  In  the  process  of 
updating  the  job  descriptions,  but,  as  yet. 
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these  changes  have  not  been  published. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  first  jobs  of  any 
new  advisory  group  In  the  area  of  occu- 
pational deferments,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  must  be  to  review 
our  present  list  of  critical  occupations 
and  update  these  job  descriptions.  I  have 
been  told  by  an  ofiBcial  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  the  new  critical  occu- 
pations job  descriptions  are  ready,  but 
that  they  have  not  been  put  in  published 
form  and  distributed  through  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  because  the  Depart- 
ment was  waiting  to  see  what  the  Con- 
gress would  do.  Of  course,  all  we  did  was 
move  the  advisory  functions  over  from 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
to  the  National  Security  Council;  and  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  Labor  Department 
indicated,  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil  is  "not  now  prepared  in  any  way  to 
do  the  kind  of  staff  job  that's  needed"  in 
this  area.  It  Is  perhaps,  unfortunate  that 
we  decided  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
this  Interagency  Committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  without  any  dis- 
cussion of  hearings  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  NSC  to  handle  this  fimction.  I  will 
be  following  developments  in  this  area 
rather  closely,  and  will  inform  the  House 
through  the  Record  of  any  Information 
I  receive  relative  to  the  future  work  of 
the  NSC  on  occupational  deferments. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  at  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  hearings  also 
commented  on  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  local  board  discretionary 
power  over  occupational  deferments.  His 
testimony  follows: 

Secretary  Wirtz.  The  President  has.  I 
think,  qtilte  wisely  said  there  ought  to  be  a 
further  look  at  the  distribution  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  central  system  and  the 
local  boards.  I  feel  no  reluctance  in  saying 
this  to  you :  I  know  that  the  present  system, 
as  far  as  the  Identification  of  occupational 
deferments,  is  not  right,  because  it  produces 
a  sequence  In  which,  on  June  24,  1966,  we 
have  an  Interagency  committee  determina- 
tion that  there  is  no  necessity  for  defer- 
ments In  the  machine  tool  Industry.  That 
committee  advised  the  parties,  who  had  sub- 
mitted an  application,  to  that  effect.  Then 
on  February  28,  1967,  there  was  advice  by 
the  National  Headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  to  the  local  boards,  that  the 
machine  tool  industry  is  one  In  which  ac- 
cording to  advice  from  the  Industry  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,  there  are  shortages,  and  a 
statement  that  they  have  backlogs  that  have 
Increased  every  month  since  May   1965. 

Unfortunately,  that  same  statement  came 
out  Just  a  day  after  the  newspapers  reported 
the  machine  tool  orders  reached  a  2-year 
low.  And  then,  when  you  go  on  and  complete 
that  procedure,  by  leaving  it  to  the  complete 
discretion  of  local  draft  boards,  on  that  kind 
of  record.  I  know  that  doesn't  make  sense. 

What  was  revealed  by  this  testimony  Is 
that  under  the  present  system.  If  an  in- 
dustry docs  not  get  Its  request  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  Department  of  Labor  list  ac- 
cepted by  the  Interagency  Committee — 
and  Secretary  Wirtz  testified  that  every 
such  request  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  denied— it  can  then  go  to  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  Selective  Service 
and  get  a  national  recommendation  to 
defer  its  employees  anyway.  If  that 
docs  not  work,  as  Secretary  Wirtz  indi- 
cates, the  industry  can  go  directly  to 
the  local  boards  in  the  communities  in 


which  its  workers  live  and  get  its  people 
deferred  on  an  individual  basis. 

Surely,  this  is  not  what  we  mean  by 
allocating  our  limited  supply  of  skilled 
manpower  between  the  civilian  economy 
and  the  military  services.  What  good  are 
national  advisory  agencies  and  national 
criteria  when  local  boards  choose  to  ig- 
nore them — as  they  have  in  fully  one- 
half  of  the  requests  for  occupational  de- 
ferments? Secretary  Wirtz  stated  that 
the  system  "doesn't  make  much  sense"; 
it  is.  however,  worse  than  that,  because 
we  have  no  way  of  determining  just 
which  critical  personnel  are  being  de- 
ferred and  whether  a  supply  of  skilled 
manpower  for  essential  civilian  activities 
Is  being  maintained.  This  means  that  we 
may  face  a  shortage  of  critical  skills  in 
certain  areas  and  have  no  way  of  doing 
anything  about  it.  Secretary  Wirtz  makes 
it  unequivocally  clear  that  such  short- 
ages exist  today ;  he  stated  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee : 

Secretary  Wihtz.  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  and  I  suppose,  to  respond  to  Senator 
Javlts'  point  among  others,  that  there  are 
skill  shortages  today  In  some  key  occupa- 
tions, there  Isn't  any  question  about  that. 

With  this  kind  of  testimony  before  us, 
it  is  vital  that  the  Congress  undertake 
a  more  thorough  study  of  our  system  of 
occupational  deferments.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  feels  the  system  is  wrong,  and 
present  experience  with  n-A  deferments 
indicates  that  there  are  inconsistencies 
and  inequities  in  the  operation  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  real  gaps  in  our  ability 
to  manage  the  allocation  of  skilled  man- 
power. We  should  not  leave  the  problem 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch — this  is  an  area  where  an  open, 
congressional  study  is  most  necessary,  so 
that  industry  representatives,  econo- 
mists, labor  tmion  representatives,  and 
others  interested  in  this  problem  can 
come  and  testify  and  be  cross-examined. 
The  National  Security  Coimcil  is  perhaps 
the  least  capable  body  for  carrying  out 
this  task  because  it  is  responsible  for 
high-level  policy,  and  often  top-secret 
decisionmaking,  and  is  not  equipped  to 
make  detailed  staff  studies  of  this  issue. 
This  testimony  also  points  out  the  need 
for  a  broadly  based  study  which  includes 
members  of  those  congressional  commit- 
tees most  concerned  with  manpower 
problems.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee which  conducted  these  hearings 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
and  for  the  information  they  have  pro- 
vided the  House  and  Senate.  I  hope  they 
will  continue  their  studies,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  support  my  bill. 
House  Resolution  422,  so  that  their  ef- 
forts can  be  joined  with  the  work  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor and  the  House  and  Seiuite  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Wirtz  to  get 
fiu^ther  information  with  regard  to  the 
matters  I  have  discussed  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  this  area.  I 
enclose,  for  the  benefit  of  other  interested 
Members,  a  copy  of  my  letter.  Also,  I 
have  written  to  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  to  ascertain  their  plans  for  im- 
plementing their  new  responsibilities.  I 
will,  of  course,  place  any  response  I  re- 
ceive in  the  Record.  I  am,  in  addition. 


continuing  my  studies  in  this  field  and 
expect  to  have  further  information  for 
the  House  shortly.  The  letters  follow: 

Jtn,Y  10,  1967. 
Mr.   Bromley   Smith, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith:  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
the  new  Selective  Service  Amendments,  S. 
1432,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to 
the  President,  transfers  the  responsibilitv 
for  advising  the  Selective  Service  System  on 
critical  skills  and  essential  occupations  from 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  to 
the  National  Security  Council. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  I  have  been  very 
concerned,  as  I  feel  we  have  not  been  ade- 
quately coordinating  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  Armed  Force?  and  the  civilian  econ- 
omy in  our  deferment  policies.  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  told  the  Congress,  during  a  March 
21,  1967  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  that  one-half  of  those 
now  being  deferred  (II-A)  for  occupational 
reasons  are  not  in  "essential  activities  "  or 
"critical  occupations"  as  defined  by  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Commerce.  At  the 
same  time.  Secretary  Wirtz  testified  that  the 
civilian  economy  was  facing  skill  shortages 
in  some  key  occupations. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  Informa- 
tion you  might  have  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
National  Security  Council  for  implementing 
its  new  responsibility  In  the  area  of  occu- 
pational deferments.  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  new  task  which  has  been  given  to  you  and 
that  it  may  take  some  time  to  set  up  a 
structure  to  carry  out  this  responsibility, 
but  I  hope  you  will  Inform  me  of  whatever 
procedures  and  methods  are  adopted  as  soon 
as  they  are  established.  I  have  learned  that 
the  agency  entrusted  with  this  task  In  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  has 
suspended  Its  operation  since  January  while 
awaiting  Congressional  action.  Thus  It  be- 
comes even  more  imperative  to  re-establish 
some  guidelines  and  procedures  for  studying 
and  making  recommendations  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  comments 
on  the  feasibility  of  placing  this  new  re- 
sponsibility In  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. Is  this  responsibility  consistent  with 
your  present  functions  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation? Do  you  have  staff  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  manp>ower  allocation  in 
both  the  military  and  essential  civilian  seg- 
ments of  the  population?  Do  you  now  carry 
out  any  analogous  responsibilities.  I.e.,  di- 
rectly advising  and  establishing  guidelines 
for  another  Federal  Agency  or  Department? 
I  am  afraid  that  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  National  Security  Council  was 
carried  out  without  any  Congressional  study 
or  debate  and,  seemingly,  without  consult- 
ing with  the  Council  Itself.  Therefore.  I  feel 
that  your  comments  on  this  matter  would 
be  valuable  for  the  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing.  In  case  you  have  not  yet 
seen  a  copy,  a  copy  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  draft  law.  which  includes  the 
language  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance 
and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


JtTLY  10,  1967. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  your  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  March 
21.  1967,  you  stated  that  "there  are  skill 
shortages  today  in  some  key  occupations, 
'there   isn't  any   question   about   that."  This 
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was  In  the  context  of  dlscusfilng  and  evaluat- 
ing our  •ystena  of  occupational  deferments 
from  mllttary  service 

I  have  been  very  interested  In  this  matter. 
and  I  would  appreciate  any  facts,  statistics 
or  other  information  you  might  tva^ft.  on 
skills  now  being  deferred  and  any  shortages 
which  m*y  now  exist 

As  you  also  are  aware,  the  new  draft  I.iw 
passed  by  the  Congress  transfers  the  respon- 
sibility for  advising  Selective  Service  on  oc- 
cupational deferments  from  your  Depart- 
ment (Jointly  with  Commerce)  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  on  this  transfer,  especially 
on  the  ability  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil to  handle  this  responsibility  What  plans 
do  you  have  to  coordinate  your  responsibili- 
ties and  expertise  with  the  Council.'  Also.  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  you  re- 
ceive on  the  plans  of  the  NSC  to  develop  their 
new  duties  with  regard  to  advising  Selectl. e 
Service.  1  realize  that  this  may  take  some 
time  to  get  an  organization  developed  for 
this  function,  but  I  hope  you  will  inform 
me  of  the  procedures  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation m  regard  to  this  matter  as  they  are 
established. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B  Craris. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAXATION  OP  AD- 
VERTISING REVENUE  OF  TAX- 
EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  our  tax  system 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  be  supplemented  by  de- 
tailed regulations  which  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  carrying  out  the  legislative  In- 
tent of  the  Congress.  In  general,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
preparing  and  promulgating  regulations 
within  the  purview  of  the  revenue  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  is  commendable. 
However,  oiu-  tax  system,  because  of  its 
vast  complexity,  produces  some  very  so- 
phisticated administrative  problems  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
In  its  attempt  to  exact  revenue,  has  some- 
times exceeded  its  delegated  authority. 

When  an  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment Invades  the  exclusive  power  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  legislate  by  reg- 
ulation, redress  may  be  had  in  the  courts 
through  a  long,  tedious,  and  expensive 
procedure  which  may  result  in  irrepara- 
ble damage  even  if  the  litigant  is  suc- 
cessful; or  Congress,  of  its  own  Initiative. 
may  speak  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  thwart  the  attempted  invasion  of 
its  prerogatives. 

My  remarks  today  are  directed  toward 
the  Treasury  regulations  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\- 
ice  which  would  have  the  effect  of  taxing 
the  income  of  publications  of  tax-exempt 
organizations,  even  though  such  publi- 
cations may  be  substantially  related  to 
the  tax-exempt  purposes  of  such  orga- 
nizations. 


I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  exten- 
sively the  substantive  merits  of  my  bills. 
My  primary  purpose  in  introducing  these 
bills  in  the  last  Congress,  and  in  rein- 
troducing them  now.  is  primarily  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Treasury  Department  plac- 
ing its  judgment  ahead  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  new  lines  of  demarcation 
through  the  technique  of  issuing  new 
Treasury  regulations,  and  to  permit  the 
Congress  after  full  public  hearings  of 
people  on  all  sides  of  the  i.^sue.s.  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  Department  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  officials,  to  ren- 
der throuch  law  as  opposed  to  executive 
rulings,  any  new  judt;mcnts  that  seem 
desirable. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
as  authority  for  the  issuance  of  .«:uch 
regulations  .section  7805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  delegates  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  authority  to 
•prescribe  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  enforcement  <of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.'"  Statutory  limits 
inherent  in  this  delegation  of  authority 
hinge  on  the  word    "needful." 

Obviously,  congressional  intent  and 
legislative  history  are  relevant  to  the  de- 
termination of  whether  a  Treasury  regu- 
lation is  •needful"  for  the  effectuation  of 
the  particular  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provision.  The  statute  under  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  intends  to  pro- 
pxjse  the  regulations  is  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1950.  This  law  was  enacted  for  the 
pui-pose  of  curbing  a  growing  abuse  on 
the  part  of  certain  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions and  universities  that  were  acquir- 
ing regular  commercial  businesses  not 
substantially  related  to  their  tax-exempt 
purposes  aside  from  the  need  for  income. 
At  the  legislative  hearings  and  in  the 
congressional  committee  reports  pre- 
ceding passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950.  the  focal  point  of  attention  was 
the  acquisition  by  New  York  University 
of  a  macaroni  factory. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  Snyder  said: 

Our  tax  laws  have  long  recognized  the 
principle  that  organizations  operated  for 
worthy  public  purposes  should  be  encouraged 
by  tax  exemption. 

About  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
would  subject  to  tax  the  income  of  a 
substantially  unrelated  trade  or  business, 
he  said: 

These  provisions  preserve  the  tax-free 
status  of  the  legitimate  activities  of  educa- 
tional and  charitable  organizations  and.  at 
the  same  time,  correct  tlie  abuses  which 
properly  have  received  so  much  general  con- 
demnation. Business  operations  of  charitable 
and  educational  Institutions  clearly  unre- 
lated to  their  exempt  functions  generally 
would  be  subjected  to  the  regular  corpora- 
lion  income  tax.  This  would  apply  to  orga- 
nizations now  engaging  In  such  unrelated 
business  activities  as  the  manufacture  of 
food  products,  leather  goods,  vegetable  oils, 
and  the  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 
The  bill  would  not  tax  their  income  from 
re!;ued  activities. 

It  is  clear  from  Sccretaiy  Snyder's 
presentation  and  from  the  congre.ssional 
committee  reports  that  tiie  statute  was 
intended  to  subject  to  taxation  only  the 
income  of  a  trade  or  business  that  is  sub- 
stantially unrelated  to  the  primary  pui^- 


poses  of  a  tax-exempt  organization.  In 
applying  the  statute,  the  operation  of  a 
pubhcation  such  as  a  trade  or  profes- 
sional journal  may  be  regarded  as  a 
•business"  but  its  income  is  properly 
subject  to  tax  only  if  the  publication  is 
a  business  •substantially  unrelated"  to 
an  organization's  tax-exempt  puiposes. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  legislative 
history  and  the  clear  meaning  of  the  law, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  now  pro- 
ixjyes  by  regulation  to  tax  the  advertising 
revenue  of  publications  of  tax-exempt 
organizations,  Inespectlve  of  whether 
the  publication  is  substantially  related 
or  unrelated  to  its  exempt  purposes.  In 
light  of  congressional  Intent,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
"needful"  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  sections  under 
which  they  are  proposed,  sections  511  to 
514.  I  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  delegated  to  It  by 
section  7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Even  aside  from  questions  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  as  a  practical  matter  the 
legislative  hearing  forum  is  better  de- 
signed than  the  administrative  hearing 
forum  to  give  a  full  and  Impartial  airing 
of  all  sides.  The  legislative  hearing  is 
better  because  we  can  force  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  come  forward  with  a 
concrete  need  case.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  issued 
nothing  but  a  general  concluslonary 
statement  indicating  that  there  is,  in 
their  judgment,  a  need  for  the  proposed 
regulations. 

My  correspondence  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  reveals  that  they  have 
released  only  two  papers  relating  to  the 
proposed  regulations.  One  is  nothinj 
more  than  a  draft  of  the  new  regulations, 
the  other.  Technical  Information  Re- 
lease 899,  makes  only  passing  reference 
to  any  need.  It  states: 

The  IRS  noted  that  Its  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  unrelated  buslnese  Income 
tax  had  disclosed  the  need  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  explanation  of  the  statute 
than  that  afforded  by  existing  regulations. 
In  response  to  this  need,  IRS  several  yeai-s 
ago  undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  tax  laws  and  their  bearing  upon  coni- 
monly  encountered  fact  patterns.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  result  from  that  study. 

Such  a  statement  says  nothing  sub- 
stantive at>out  any  real  need  for  the 
regulations.  Instead  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  merely  stating  that  It 
Is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  proposed  regulations,  I 
would  prefer  to  peruse  a  detailed  report 
of  the  study  Itself.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  does  not  plan  to  release  any  such 
rcjxirt  before  their  proposed  hearings  on 
July  18.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  plans  to  as- 
sume any  burden  of  proof  even  in  the 
Treasury  hearings  themselves.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that.  If  Congress  does  not 
Intervene,  there  will  never  be  a  full  air- 
ing of  the  facts  and  reasoning  employed 
in  the  "comprehensive  study"  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  comes 
before  the  Congress  in  bill  form,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  be  forced  to 
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come  forward  with  a  convincing  need 
case  if  they  wish  to  get  their  proposed 
changes  enacted. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  assure  to  labor,  agricultural, 
trade,  professional,  educational,  chari- 
table, religious,  and  similar  organizations 
the  tax-free  status  of  their  legitimate 
activities  which  Secretary  Snyder  prom- 
ised and  Congress  intended  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  second  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  is  to  accommodate 
the  situation  where  a  publication  is  in- 
corporated separate  from  the  parent  or- 
ganization as  is  the  case  with  the  Journal 
of  Nursing — the  publication  of  the 
American  Nursing  Association. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  runs  the 
gamut  of  our  worthwhile  organizations, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
churches,  labor  unions,  professional  and 
business  organizations,  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  among  other  edu- 
cational groups. 


BETTS  REPORTS  EXECUTIVE  INEF- 
FICIENCY AND  MISMANAGEMENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  the  House  has  been  made 
acutely  aware  of  the  enormous  budget 
deficit  which  confronts  the  Nation  In  this 
fiscal  year.  While  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress has  been  manifested  as  to  the  need 
to  reduce  expenditures,  there  has  been 
no  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
tensive waste,  inefficiency,  and  misman- 
agement rampant  In  Federal  programs. 

In  response  to  this  problem  and  in  an 
attempt  to  kindle  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  InefiQciency  and  mismanage- 
ment prevalent  in  Goverimient  spending, 
I  have  prepared  the  following  table 
which  cites  particular  departments, 
agencies,  or  programs,  categorizes  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  and  notes  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence.  I  present  it  not  as 
an  exhaustive  analysis,  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary study  which  I  believe  attests  to 
the  existence  of  inefficient  administra- 
tive procedures  and  substantiates  the 
need  for  comprehensive  examination  and 
serious  congressional  attention. 

I  have  already  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
9164,  which  is  designed  to  alleviate  much 
of  the  InefiQciency  In  the  executive 
branch  by  calling  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory performance  of  particular 
individuals  and  the  lack  of  compliance 
with  administrative  procedures.  My  bill, 
first,  requires  the  Government  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  to  publish  the  names  of  em- 
ployees personally  responsible  for  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  law  or  proper 
administrative  procedures. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  all  newly  es- 
tablished Federal  agencies  to  con- 
sult with  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning the  proper  accounting  principles 
and  procedures  prior  to  the  dispersing 


of  any  moneys.  Third,  it  requires  the 
suspension  of  fimds  to  all  agencies  whose 
accounting  systems  remain  imapproved 
2  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
including  agencies  yet  to  be  established. 
Finally,  the  legislation  requires  that 
each  agency  reprimanded  by  the  GAO 
file  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
statement  of  the  corrective  action  taken 
to  prevent  recurring  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  admin- 
istrative inefficiency  are  apparent,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  who  share  this 
overriding  interest  in  developing  an  ef- 


fective Government  and  saving  taxpay- 
ers' dollars,  to  actively  pursue  construc- 
tive action.  This  problem  demands  our 
immediate  attention.  The  table  that  fol- 
lows identifies  several  specific  agencies, 
the  status  of  their  accounting  system,  the 
type  of  maladministration  reported,  and 
the  number  of  years  such  waste  has  per- 
sisted. 

Many  authorization  and  appropriation 
measures  are  yet  to  come  before  us.  I 
hope  the  facts  pointed  out  in  this  table 
will  be  noted  as  the  House  considers 
each  department  and  agency  involved. 


Tabic  of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  compiled  from  GAO  annual  reports  ' 


Department  or  agency 


Departmen,  of  Agriculture: 

Stabilization    and    Conservation 
Service  and  Comodity 
Credi  Corporation. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 
office  of  the  Secretary 


Public  Health  Service. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Public  Housing  Administration. 

Urban  renewal. 

Department  of  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service... 
Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Office  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training. 
Post  Office  Department 


Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Interagency  Food  for  Peace 


Department  of  Defense. 


Status  of 

accounting 
system  - 


Inefficiency  and  mismanagement 


Fiscal  year 


Unapproved. 


-do  . 
.do 


Slack  contract  policies  and  practices 

Unsatisfactory  utilization  or  storage  facilities. 


Unnecessary  procurement X 

Deficiencies    in   des.gn,    acquisition,    and  )  X 

contract  practices. 

Inadequate  financial  reporting  procedures  ..  X 


-do 
-do 


.do. 
.do. 


Inefficient  records  and  properly  manage- 
ment. 

Inadequate  inventory  controls.. 

Unnecessary  procurement 


Excessive  cost .  . 

Unexact  budgeting  procedures. 


Approved  Questionable  use  of  appropriations. 

Jan.  27,  1953. 
Unapproved.-.'  Unauthorized  use  of  appropriations 


do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Partial. 


Unapproved. 

do 

do 


.do. 


Uneconomical  use  of  funds. 
Unconstrained  duplication. . 


Excessive  cost X 

Inefficient  manpower  utilization -.  X 

Unproficlent    employment    of    automated  X 

data  processing  equipment. 

Excessive  cost X 

Unsatisfactory  utilization  of  supplies.  -   X 

Unproficlent  acquisition  or  employment  of  X 

automated  data  processing  equipment. 

Questionable  use  of  appropriations a 

Questionable  utilization  of  supplies |  X 

Excessive  cost.- - - X 

Inadequate  Inventory  controls '  X 

Inefficient  procurement  practices I  X 


Unsatisfactory  maintenance- 
Inefficient  manpower  utilization. 

Slack  contract  policies  

Unconstrained  duplication 


1965 

1 

1%4 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

" 

■  Table  compiled  from  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Annual  Report  1963, 1964, 1965,  and  1966  by  Congressman  Jackson 
E.  Betts. 
-Status  of  accounting  systems  taken  from  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  Cumulative  Summary,  Mar.  31,  1967. 


OUR  HERITAGE:  ARE  WE  REPUDI- 
ATING IT?— SERMON  BY  DR.  V.  W. 
SEARS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHn.r.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  of  the  congregation  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Annandale, 
Va.,  remarked  to  me  that  their  pastor. 
Dr.  V.  W.  Sears,  had  delivered  an  excel- 
lent sermon  at  their  annual  patriotic 
service  on  July  2, 1967. 

While  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  Dr.  Sears  on  that  occasion,  I  have 
been  given  a  copy  of  his  sermon,  and 


I  believe  the  thoughts  he  has  presented 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Dr.  Sears'  sermon  In  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Ottk  Heritage:  Are  We  Repotiatinc  It? 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." — Prov.  14:34 

I.    A     REPUDIATED     HERITAGE 

In  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  It  has  never  been  God's 
purpose  to  destroy  any  nation  Just  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way.  It  Is  not  God's  way  to  Inflict 
undeserved  punishment  on  a  nation.  This  Is 
made  clear  in  the  experience  of  Jonah  and 
Nineveh. 

Many  a  nation  has  ascended  the  heights  of 
glory,  fame  and  world  power  only  to  go  into 
destruction  and  oblivion  not  because  of  God's 
capricious  vengeance  but  because  of  their 
wilful  choice  to  disobey  God. — Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  Palestine,  the  Hlttlte  kingdom, 
Greece,  Rome,  The  Saracens,  the  kingdom  of 
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GhenghU  Kahn.  Germany  These  na'.lotis 
chose  not  to  fulflli  their  God-appointed  des- 
tiny when  their  opportunity  came  to  their 
place  on  the  human  scene  So  they  were  dis- 
carded. 

Having  received  a  heritage  whKh  Included 
and  InTOlved  a  grea',  opp<irtunny  to  malce  a 
contribution  to  the  wurld  they  ch  >ae  to 
throw  It  away. 

The  Jews  are  the  rl  ussi.-  example  of  this 
Look  at  what  a  her.-.tgf  -hey  had  (Romans 
9   1-5) 

Their  name — Israel    prince  of  God 
The   Sonj/iip^       Israel   is   mv    firstborn   " 
The  glory-  Gcxl  minirested  his  presrii^e  to 
them  aa  to  no  other  people 

The  coienan'.i  lit-k;. !!:..::■?  v,:-i\  Abraham 
and  renewed  with  his  descend. m's 

The  dtvi'te  l.gi  '.ation  the  law  that  G'Xl 
revealed  throuiih  -hem  for  all  people  A  law 
that   «>ee»ine   the   bed   r.  .  <    >:  our   Bible 

The  wOTitfiip  nl  Oi'l  represented  In  the 
Temple  They  were  -t.  s,-::  ••■  be  taught  Brst 
how  to  worship   tlie  one   true  God. 

The  promi^i-i  ■A.-Tlch  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  mans  faith  iiid  hope 

The  patriaThi  na  ancestry  of  men  who 
had  demonstra-ed  an  Indomitable  faith  in 
God.  who  through  faith  and  obedience  hud 
claltiied  the  promises  of  God  performing 
unbelievable  deeds  of  all  kinds 

The  Cnrnf  -their--,  too  was  the  Savior  ,m 
far  as  human  descent  goes  God  chose  them 
through  whom  He  would  give  the  Savior  to 
the  world 

And  what  UiJ  they  do?  They  threw  it  all 
away  Today,  'hey  are  still  trying  to  get  It 
back 

H.    O*  R    M.^TERIAL     HERITAGE 

What  about  our  herr.ige? 
It  Is  not  possible  to  divide  up  our  national 
life  Into  neat  lltUe  packages  this  Is  mate- 
rial, this  Is  social,  this  Is  Intellectual,  etc 
These  things  all  go  together  and  all  affect 
each  other. 

But.  for  Ulustr  itlon,  think  about  our  matr- 
rial  poaaesalons    We  have  an  abundance  and 
a  standard  of   living  unequalled  In   history 
But.  180  years  .^go- 
Things  were  different. 

We  were  a  have  not"  nation  We  were  fir 
t>ehlnd  Eur'>pe  In  Industrial  development- 
no  roads,  no  cities,  no  schools,  no  ships,  no 
railroads.  In  fact  not  much  of  anything  except 
bore  hands  and  'au?  materials  — ir.d  a  d'eam' 

Toda'i 

With  7';  of  the  world's  pe<'p!e  and  6  of 
the  land  we  have  accumulated  50%  of  the 
world's  produced  wealth. 

You  think  some  other  country  Is  belter, 
more  ideal,  treiitlng  its  people  better? 

Where  would  you  go? 

To  England^  Your  pay  check  would  be  cut 
50  .  ! 

To  Prance''  I:  would  be  cut  to  i  j  Its  present 
size ! 

To  Russia^  You  would  m^ke  only  22  \ 
as  much! 

To  Italy "i  IS      ' 

Anywhere  e'.se  It  would  be  the  same,  or 
worse. 

Because  the  four  great  laws  of  abundance 
have  been  allowed  to  operate  for  all  the 
people  In  our  country  ds  nowhere  else  In 
the  world  not  only  today  but  m  history. 

These  laws  <ire 

(ll    The  Lau-  nf  productivity 

Men  can  have  what  men  produce  They 
can't  have  what  thrfldon't  produce 

Money  la  not  wealth  It  Is  the  standard  by 
which  we  mejisiue  each  p«'rson's  prcxluc- 
tlvlty. 

A  man  who  can  lay  twice  .is  m.my  bricks, 
hoe  twice  as  many  rows  of  corn,  perform 
twice  ma  good  an  operation  can  be  paid  twice 
as  much  without  It  being  more  costly. 

Ci)   The  Law  of  Eriterprise. 

We   produce    faater    because    we    have    in- 


vented. accwiu'Mtcd    a'ld  u'janucJ  7na<  'iin- 
e'y  b''tter  t'lan  any  ut'fr  natuin. 

We  did  this  because  of  tree  ent,'rpri,e  With 
».)  manjk  people  free  to  work  constantly  In 
any  and  every  project  some  one  of  them  Is 
always  improving  on  what  hiis  been  done. 
no  matter  wli  >  did  It  und  hi>w  permanent  It 
was  thought  t..  t-e  md  Is  willing  to  risk 
whatever  .s  r.>-cf!ii.,iry  to  put  'iM  Improve- 
ment into  effect- 

(3  I  T'le  Laic  of  /ncenflre 
Man  11  rtmitantly  seeking  icayi  to  satisfy 
>ir«    nredi   and   de.it'ei    u-ifi    the   least    effort 
poiubie 

When  a  man  feels  he  can  Improve  some- 
thing and  la  free  to  try.  he  has  an  incenttre 
to  do  Just  that    And.  lie  does  It 

A  free  enterpriser  Is  a  young  man  going  to 
night  school  to  train  himself  to  do  a  better 
J  lb    I  most  won't  go  to  night  school! 

A  liitL-yeT  moving  to  another  locality  to  en- 
large his  practice  iMoet  won't  risk  moving 
They  want  to  stay  where  they  are.  where 
things  are  ftimllKir  and  where  they  feel  safe 
and  secure  i 

An  inventor  like  Alexander  Grahuin  Bell 
and  his  telephone, 

Ellas  Howe  and  his  sewing  machine 
Or   Wilbur   and   Orvllle   Wright   and    their 
flying  machine    (Most  people  won  t  try  any- 
thing new  I 

l4l   T^ie  Law  of  Compettttun 
Active    competition    keeps    things    in    bal- 
ance   It  works  by  supply  and  demand    Eco- 
nomics   planned    and    operated    by    govern- 
ment decree  have  always  (ailed 

Up  to  now  we  still  have  free  competition 
in  our  country  with  the  government  acting 
as  a  sort  of  referee 

The  operation  of  these  Uwa  have  made  our 
country  what  it  Is  Insofar  as  providing 
m.xterlal  possessions  and  wealth. 

We  have  had.  and  still  have,  problems — 
unemployment,  poverty,  Inequities  of  m.iny 
kinds  But  we  have  less  of  these  than  any 
other  country  And  the  operation  of  these 
laws  IS  what  Is  still  attracting  other  people 
to  our  shores  by  the  millions. 

.'\s  William  Benton,  Vice  Chnlrmiin,  Bo.ird 
of  Trustees,  Committee  lor  Economic  Re- 
velopment  put  It; 

We  m  America  have  always  had  a  dream. 
We  hive  never  lost  It  We  have  It  now  With 
the  enterprise.  Initiative,  and  good  will  of 
men  urged  on  to  the  common  good,  we  can 
make  the  dream  come  alive — not  in  a  mil- 
lennium but  In  America  of  the  approaching 
tomorrow  ■' 

III      THE     RELICIOtrS     ELEMFNT 

These  laws  we  have  been  talking  about 
were  not  thought  up.  worked  out.  codltled, 
and  then  put  Into  operation  They  rather 
grew  out  of  experience  They  are  the  result, 
I  believe,  cf  the  lr.fluence  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  This  Influence  at  long  last  was  able 
to  be  given  full  play  in  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent nation  made  up  of  people  of  many 
other  nations. 

Somehow  in  the  good  plp;u>ure  of  God  the 
course  of  Christianity  was  turned  VVe.stward 
from  Palestine  through  Asia  Minor.  Greece, 
Europe,  England  and  fln.illy   to  America 

The  Gospel  came  to  our  shores  in  some 
people  we  call  Puritans. 

We  are  apt  to  remember  these  Puritans 
only  lis  stern  moralists,  wearing  rough 
homespun  clothes,  women  In  bonnets  and 
long  dres.ses.  men  In  broad  brimmed  hats  and 
buckled  shoes,  all  going  to  church  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  m  the  other. 

But  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  nt  th(»se 
folks.  They  have  had  a  tremendous  influence 
on  our  country— In  religion  yes.  but  in  poli- 
tics and  In  economics  as  well.  They  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  embryonic  Amerl- 
C111  ml'".'!  Their  Influence  ••n  the  S'x-lal  and 
political  philosophy  of  the  developing  nation 
was  f.'ir  out  of  propi.irtion   to  their  numbers 

Who  were  these  tolks? 

Protestanu  who  struggled  for  moral  ref'irni 


In  the  churches.  Who  tried  to  And  the    pris- 
tine purity"  of  religion. 

They  were  characterized  by  strictnesi  of 
living,  by  simplicity  of  worship,  and  by  un- 
relenting oppo.Tifion  to  Immobility 

They  were  a  people  with  an  idea  and  an 
Ideal. 

An  Ideal  of  a  godly  m.in  In  a  righteous 
community. 

An  Ideal  of  a  free  church  tn  a  free  and 
Christian  state. 

A  strong  moral   Ideal  which  they  tried  to 
put  into  etrect  In  their  own  day. 
For  example 

Henry  David  Thoreau  WaS  put  In  jail  for 
refusing  to  pay  poll  t.ix  In  Mit-ssachusetti 
because  the  state  would  not  declare  Itsei: 
against  slavery  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  cauje 
to  see  him.  and  said.  "What  are  you  doing 
in  there?"  Thoreau  answered.  "Wh.it  are  you 
doing  out  there""" 

The  Ptirttans  were  characterized  by  a 
strong  moral  earnestness  Morals  were  deadly 
serious  with  them-  more  so  than  art  or  busi- 
ness or  athletics  or  anything  else  Including 
individual  rights. 

They  had  much  of  the  Hebrew  moral  seri- 
ousness and  so  made  more  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  than  the  New  Testament 

They  had  a  rigorlstic  interpretation  of 
ethics  and  tried  to  e.xpressilt  In  legislation 
(This  was  their  key  weakness  1 
There  Is  much  rigor  In  Christianity  Therf 
Is  no  legislation  Moral  rigor  and  legislation 
have  a  relationship  but  they  are  not  identi- 
cal. 

Then,  they  emphasized  the  economic  vir- 
tues    Worfc  and  ffl/firicit 

And  with  ail  this  these  Puritans  h.nd  a 
regard  for  truth  unsurpa.ssed  In  our  historv' 
These  people  had  a  great  Influence  on  the  de- 
veloping democracy  of  our  country. 

TTaey  Injected  the  quality  of  Christian  re- 
ligion into  our  national  life,  a  quality  that 
h.is  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  determine  our  nations  character  and  made 
It  p<»slble  for  our  nation  to  he  unique  among 
nil  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

rv     THE    PRESE^^^    SITtTATIOM 

And  now,  we  find  ourselves  here  today  with 
a  heritage  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  time. 

We  are  faced  with  problems  no  nation  has 
ever  faced  before 

We  have  an  unpar.illeled  opportunity,  as 
history  g'jes,  to  do  things  for  the  world 

However,  we  can  see  our  legacy  teli;g 
eroded  before  our  very  eyes. 

Some  strange  things  are  going  on: 

It's  getting  stylLsh  In  all  too  many  cltLles 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  other  countries  otticr 
societies,  and  other  Ideologies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own. 

The  patru^tlc  citizen  who  IoVi>.s  his  coun- 
try, who  Is  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  fl.ie 
who  enthusiastically  sings  the  national 
anthem.  Is  often  ridiculed 

Crime  Is  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
encouraged  In  no  small  measure  by  the  courts 
and  those  In  authority,  .so  that  every  excuse 
Is  made  for  the  criminal  at  the  expen.sr  of  the 
law  abiding  cltl7rn  The  policeman  his  to 
stand  by  and  watch  his  cotmtry's  fl.ig  dese- 
crated and  has  to  step  In  and  protect  t!.e 
flag  of  a  foreign  nation  from  the  same  treat- 
ment— even  when  tur  sons  are  being  killed 
by  that  country. 

Criminal  after  criminal  Is  released  on  the 
sheerest  technicality  to  repeat  offenses  In- 
cluding robbery  r  ipf  murder:  with  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  dcdlr.ited  to  law  and  JU'^tl"? 
blaming  everything  and  everyb<wlv  under 
the  sun  for  the  unl.iwful  act  except  tt:e  per- 
son dfllberately  rfsp.)nslble.  and  lh.it  in  tlie 
name  of  doing  g':>od,  helping  the  poor,  ac- 
quiring certain  rights,  it  Is  perfectly  all  right 
to  destroy  property  of  others,  to  break  laws, 
to  riot,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Ir.nocent  peo- 
ple, to  do  wrong  and  make  all  sorts  of  claims 
because  of  real  or  Imagined  wrongs  of  past 
generations. 
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Teenage  law  breakers  are  so  overly  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  from  any  responsibility 
f,or  their  deeds  that  they  have  developed 
an  almost  total  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
property  of  others,  and  they  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing up  into  adult  law  breakers. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  almost  every- 
one, hi^h  and  low,  is  loudly  proclaiming  that 
(.■,  crv.ine  h.is  a  right  to  everything  he  de- 
bires.  as  Dr  Walter  Courtcnay  says,  "every- 
one thinks  he  has  a  right  to  a  good  living,  a 
nice  Job,  a  f:it  pay  check,  a  convenient  house, 
a  pretty  wife,  a  fast  car,  a  smooth  boat,  a 
rtbin  somewhere  on  some  lake,  and  an  ex- 
tended vacation,'"  and  If  someone  else 
d.ictn't  provide  all  these  things  for  him 
whether  he  works  or  not,  he  has  the  added 
right  to  go  out  and  take  them  from  the  first 
person  he  meets. 

Actually  none  of  these  things  are  matters 
ol  T\f.'.\i    "They  are  privileges  to  be  earned. 

\  lew  years  ago  when  I  heard  it  said  over 
and  over  again,  "We  want  our  rights  and 
we're  going  to  have  them  any  way  we  can 
pet  them  We  don't  care  u->icthrr  anybody 
likes  us  or  not'"  I  made  a  prophecy  that 
somebody  was  going  to  wake  tip  with  a  lot 
of  rlght.s  and  was  going  to  find  out  he  had 
w  'H  a  ho! low  victory. 

There  is  simething  In  us  that  hungers  for 
t.he  respect  and  good  will  of  our  fellow  men. 
But  when  I  ^orrc  my  fellowman  In  anyway  to 
f;:\e  nie  a  place,  to  make  him  defer  to  me,  to 
force  him  to  bou  to  me,  even  to  make  him 
share  with  me,  and  then  look  In  his  eyes 
and  see  how  he  really  feels  about  me  and 
thinks  about  me,  ( that  though  I  could  make 
him  do  these  things— he  still  has  a  low  re- 
gard for  me  .a-e  a  person  )  I  find  I  still  don't 
have  very  much. 

And  tlien.  when  I  heard  a  high  government 
official  say  to  a  nation-wide  television  audi- 
ence, "We  have  got  to  have  everybody  re- 
tpecimg  everybody.  We're  going  to  make 
eierybody  love  everybody.  ' 

Then,   1   knew   a   movement   had   failed. 

For  we  are  living  In  a  time  when  almost 
nobody  Is  saying  anything  about  personal  re- 
sponsibility. We  blame  everything  and  every- 
body but  ourselves. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  of  self-styled  and 
self-proclaimed  non-conformlsts.  People  are 
striking  out  and  rebelling  against  any  kind 
of  constituted  authority. 

I  quote  Dr.  Covirtenay  again. 

"Non-conformity  Is  on  the  Increase  .  .  . 
men  seek  to  liberate  themselves  from  con- 


ventions .  .  .  They  claim  they  are  striving  to 
be  original,  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  to 
turn  their  backs  on  hypocrisy  and  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  older  generation.  But  all  that 
has  happened  is  that  they  have  slipped  from 
one  level  of  life,  where  they  have  refused 
to  conform,  to  another  level  of  life  where 
they  are  perfectly  happy  to  conform.  To 
belong  demands  conforming.  The  only  thing 
you  can  choose  is  the  level  on  which  you 
want  it  to  occur.  Today  we  have  the  long- 
haired ones,  the  strangely  garbed,  gaited,  and 
vocabulary ized,  the  rebels  against  conformity 
who,  when  all  is  said,  are  our  worst  conform- 
ers  ...  I  have  always  known  such  people. 
They  have  always  defied  conventions,  used 
bad  language,  and  lived  errant  lives.  We  used 
to  call  them  bums,  hobos,  and  drifters.  Now 
we  invite  them  to  address  university  audi- 
ences." 

We  are  living  In  a  time  when  the  basic 
pi-lnciples  that  made  us  are  being  shunted 
aside.  We  live  beyond  our  means  and  neglect 
to  pay  our  honest  debts  both  individually 
and  nationally. 

A  man  cannot  apply  himself  fully  and 
make  of  himself  what  he  can.  He  cannot 
reap  the  reward  of  working  with  his  own 
hands.  He  is  controlled  and  limited  by  law, 
by  unions,  by  government. 

There  is  an  effort  to  tell  him  where  he 
can  live,  what  and  how  much  he  can  do,  and 
how  much  he  can  make. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  a  guaranteed 
minimum  wage  whether  It  Is  earned  or  not. 
Next  will  be  a  maximum  wage  over  which  you 
cannot  rise.  (We  already  have  some  of  this.) 

Incentive,  enterprise,  diligence,  thriftiness, 
honest  work  for  honest  pay  and  honest  pay 
for  honest  work  have  gone  out  of  style. 

America,  our  land,  has  grown  great  and 
can  become  greater.  Has  done  more  for  the 
world  at  large  than  any  other  nation  in  all 
of  history  and  can  do  more. 

How  has  it  been  done?  This  is  the  way. 

Faith  in  God  "was  a  vital  force  in  the  rise 
of  American  civilization. 

This  religious  faith  remains  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  American  culture,  but  we  have  drifted 
far  in  the  direction  of  a  secular  Interpreta- 
tion of  life  and  duty. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  bear  again  the  ringing 
message  of  tbe  Bible  with  its  moral  demands. 
It  is  time  for  Christian  teachers  and  preach- 
ers to  call  our  nation  back  to  the  living  God 
who  is  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judge. 

We  need  to  recover  the  Pilgrims'  passion 


for  freedom  and  tlie  Puritans'  regard  for 
truth. 

When  we  and  our  nation  turn  to  the  Lord 
we  will  then,  and  only  then,  try  "to  search 
out  all  the  evils  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  to 
drive  out  Iniquity  from  the  earth."  (Chas, 
G.  Finney.) 

Then  we  shall  receive  forgiveness  and  heal- 
ing from  God. 

Our  nation  will  come  into  its  full  heritage 
and  exercise  moral  leadership  in  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Our  God  never  fails.  When  we  meet  his 
conditions,  He  will  be  with  us  as  light  to 
guide  us,  as  power  to  sustain  us,  and  as  a 
companion  on  the  way. 

May  the  God  who  gave  us  our  nation  help 
us  to  love,  honor,  and  respect  her,  to  rise 
up  in  His  name  and  make  her  what  she  ought 
to  be — 

A  blessed  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 


ADDITIONAL  COMPARISON  BE- 
TWEEN THE  THIRD  NATIONAL 
HOME  OWNERSHIP  FOUNDATION 
ACT  AND  THE  22 HH)   PROGRAM 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  comparison 
I  placed  in  the  Record  last  Monday  be- 
tween the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  and  the  221(h)  program 
did  not  include  the  last  page,  or  last  six 
points  of  comparison.  Precisely  why  this 
last  page  was  left  out  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  today  the 
full  21 -point  comparison  between  the  two 
programs.  My  introductory  remarks  of 
July  10  will  not  be  reflected  here.  They 
can  be  found  on  pages  8217-8218  of  the 
July  10  Record. 

The  comparison  follows : 


Comparison  Between  221(b)   and  National  Homk  Ownership  Foundation 

321  (h) 


1.  Philosophy  of  Government. 


2.  Organization   and   control. 


3.  Interest  rate  on  mortgage. 

4.  Interest    rate    to    purchaser    of    equity 
ownership. 

I 

5.  Resale  of  mortgage  in  secondary  mort- 
gage market. 


6.  Source  of  mortgage  funds. 


7.  Cost  to  taxpayers. 


Government  as  reg^ilator  of  lending  activ- 
ity and  construction;  private  sector  as  par- 
ticipant only. 

FHA  program,  under  HtJD.  Nonprofit  or- 
ganization at  nelgbborhood  level. 


Three  percent,  same  as  221(d)(3)    'oelow 
market  rate. 
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Three  percent. 


No  resale.  Below-market-rate  Interest  re- 
quired purchase  by  PNMA  In  Its  special  as- 
sistance operations. 

Dependent  on  FNMA  willingness  to  pur- 
chase any  mortgage  made  under  program. 
Otherwise  private  lending  Institutions  will 
not  lend  with  below  market  rate. 

Money  or  PNMA  to  buy  3  percent  mort- 
gages must  be  borrowed  by  Treasury  at 
bigher  market  rates.  Difference  is  subsidy. 
If  PNMA  then  pools  mortgages  and  sells 
participation  certificates  In  pool,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  3  percent  mortgage  return 


NHOF 

Government  as  guarantor  of  private  insti- 
tution: private  sector  as  major  initiator  and 
developer. 

No  FHA,  HtfD  control,  private  nonprofit 
natioaal  corjxjratlon  chartered  by  Congress. 
Neighborhood  nonprofit  corporations,  co-ops, 
limited  dividend  corporations. 

Market  interest  rate. 

Could  range  from  market  interest  rate  to 
substantially  lower  figure  as  determined  by 
formula  in  law,  and  allocated  by  Founda- 
tion (at  present  as  low  as  2%  percent) . 

Conventional  secondary  mortgage  market; 
resale  possible  without  dependence  on  FNMA. 

Sale  of  (2  billion  In  guaranteed  bonds  at 
market  rates.  Private  capital. 


Where  necessary,  difference  between  inter- 
est rate  paid  to  mortgage  holder  by  home 
buyer  and  rate  due  holder  from  mortgage  is 
met  by  Treasury.  $10  million  first  year;  $30 
million  seco.ad  year;  to  $60  million  maximum 
authorization  annually,  third  year. 


19074 


8.  Recoverablllty  of  subsidy 


9.  Supporting   services    to    local    nonprofit 
groups  and  to  the  prospective  hume  buyer. 

10.  Neighborhood  involvement. 


11.  "Sweat  equity"  and  downpayment. 
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221 (hi 

to  FNMA  and   market  rate  on  the  PC  must 
be  made  up  by  Treasury  subsidy. 

None. 
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NHOP 


12.  Income  levels  served. 


18.  Type  of  housing  assisted. 

14.  Rehabilitation  and  new  construction. 
16.  Tie  In  with  local  government. 


None  provided  In  law   Requirements  added 

III  regulations. 

Local  nonprofit  corporation  may  be  neigh- 
borhood oriented,  but  nothing  requlrort  in 
law. 


Provides  for  volunteer  work  by  potential 
homeowner  with  value  of  labor  reflected  In 
lower  mortgage  figure  for  unit.  This  does  not 
take  place  of  minimum  FH.^  downpayment  of 
$200  Units  can  be  rented  with  credit  toward 
downpayment  on  rent  with  option  to  pur- 
chase plan 

Limited  to  those  who  can  be  served  by  rent 
supplement  program,  which  In  turn  is  de- 
fined as  public  level  incomes. 


Limited   to  single  family  detached,  semi- 
detached, or  row  housing. 


Limited  to  rehabilitation. 

No  direct  tie-in  with  local  government  re- 
quired in  law. 


16.  Return  to  investors. 


17.  Scope  of  program. 


No  return  on  below-market-lnterest  rate 
mortgage,  which  is  immediately  turned  over 
to  FNMA  Possible  Indirect  return  If  loans  co- 
mlngled  with  others  and  participation  certi- 
ficates are  sold  by  FNMA  to  Investors.  The 
dlflerence  between  the  below-market  Inter- 
est rate  return  on  the  mortgage  to  FNM.A. 
and  what  FNMA  must  pay  to  sell  PCs  must 
be  made  up  by  a  Treasury  subsidy. 

Total  authorization  Is  J20  million  for 
FNMA  to  buy  mortgages  Using  an  average 
cost  of  $10,000  per  unit,  this  would  produce 
a  total  of  2,000  units  (If  budget  Item  was 
increased  to  equal  the  $60  million  NHOP 
authorization.  It  would  produce  6.000  units. 
or  33  times  less.) 


Interest  subsidy  paid  back  by  home  buyer 
when  hl.s  Income  reaches  mcxlerate  Income 
levels,  or  when  he  sells  equity  at  taxable 
profit. 

Supporting  technical,  planning,  Job  train- 
ing, budget  counseling,  etc  services  required 
In  law. 

First  chance  for  homes  and  emi-iluympiit 
op[X)rtunilles  must  be  for  neighborhood  resi- 
dents L(xal  nonprofit  corporation,  coopera- 
tive, etc  ,  must  have  nelghborhoijd  involve- 
ment. 

Allows  for  "sweat  equity"  labor  to  cut 
down  on  cost  of  owning  home  to  borrower 
in  form  of  larger  downpayment.  Downpay- 
ment or  equivalent  to  be  set  by  Foundation 


Mortgage  money  available  to  anyone  un- 
able to  afford  and  obtain  conventional  fi- 
nancing who  shows  capability  of  becoming 
a  homeowner.  Would  cover  both  public 
housing  income  levels  and  level  Immediately 
above  that  level  where  shortage  of  housing 
and  mortgage  funds  also  exists. 

Includes  single  family  detached,  semi- 
detached, row  housing;  also  multifamily  co- 
oi>eratives  and  condominiums  in  recognition 
of  core  city  type  of  housing  supply. 

Applies  to  both  rehablllUted  and  new  con- 
struction housing. 

Requires  consultation  with  Federal.  State 
and  local  public  agencies;  requires  the  Foun- 
dation to  use  existing  public  agency  pro- 
grams as  much  as  possible:  coadjuvant 
(shared  n.-^ki  loans  with  public  agencies; 
"liKal  nonprofit  housing  association"  defined 
to  include  public  agency;  direct  tie-in  witli 
urban  renewal  projects  and  acquisition  cf 
urban  renewal  land. 

Market  yield  return  to  investors  In  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  Foundation  bonds.  Return  to 
those  who  buy  market  Interest  rate  mort- 
gages from  Foundation.  Return  to  those  who 
Invest  through  co-adJuvant  loan  agreements. 
Return  to  those  who  lend  In  area  because 
of  supporting  services  and  neighborhood 
organization  developed  under  Foundation 
program. 

Total  mortgage  funds  would  be  $2  billion 
Using  $10,000  average  cost  per  unit  and  an 
average  Interest  subsidy  of  3  percent,  the 
mortgage  funds  supplied  and  the  $60  million 
in  recoverable  Interest  subsidy  would  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  200,000  units. 


18.  Stimulus  to  private  lending  In  project 
neighborhoods  for  rehabilitation  and  home 
buying. 

19.  Profitability  to  private  enterprise 
(Home  building,  construction  and  remodel- 
ing flrma,  building  materials,  suppliers,  ar- 
chltecU,  etc.). 

20.  Mortgage  payment  insurance  where 
loss  of  income  is  due  to  no  fault  of  borrower 
(I.e.  death,  illness,  layoff,  etc) . 


21.  Job  opportunities  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture in  the  rehabilitation  and  construction 
trades. 


TAX  EQUITY  PLUS  MERGER  EQUALS 
IMPROVED  COMMUTER  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Compare  scope  of  program  as  outlined  In  No  17  above. 


Compare  scope  of  program  as  outlined  In  No  17  above. 


None  provided  for  In  law.  Presidential 
study  under  consideration  for  developing 
Federal  Insurance  program. 


Foundation  reqiired.  within  a  year,  to  de- 
velop program  In  conjunction  with  p'naie 
Insurance  companies,  or  report  suitable  al- 
ternative to  Congress.  Industry  study  now 
undfrway. 


Compare  scope  of  program  as  outlined  in  No  17  above. 


the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
DwyerI  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culty of  improving  commuter  rail  trans- 
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portation  service  In  our  major  metro- 
politan areas  continues  to  be  one  of  our 
most  troublesome  public  problems.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area,  an  important 
part  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. Should  existing  rail  service  be 
weakened  or  abandoned,  an  intolerable 
transportation  emergency  would  result. 

While  there  is  no  single  solution  to  the 
railroad  problem  in  general,  or  commuter 
rail  transportation  in  particular,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  is  the 
current  effort  to  arrange  the  merger  of 
the  several  independent  eastern  railroads 
into  three  major  systems  which  could 
provide  the  stability  and  the  potential  for 
improvement  which  is  so  badly  needed. 

One  of  the  principal  roadblocks  to 
merger,  however,  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  larger  railroads  to  accept  as  merger 
partners  a  number  of  smaller,  debt-rid- 
den carriers  such  as  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  commuter  rail  service  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area.  This  reluc- 
tance stems  in  large  part  from  the  fact 
that  our  tax  laws  now  discriminate 
against  the  smaller  carriers  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  provide  for  a  carrj'over 
of  net  operating  losses  to  a  new  parent 
corporation  when  the  carrier  is  signifi- 
cantly smaller  than  the  system  with 
which  it  merges.  Under  present  law, 
therefore,  the  carriers  and  the  people 
they  ser\e  who  are  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance are  left  unaided  and  threatened 
uith  extinction. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  remove 
the  present  discrimination,  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  have  today  joined  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  In  introducing 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  present  system  of  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  to  even  the 
smallest  loss  railroad  corporations  in  the 
event  of  a  merger  with  a  larger  railroad 
corporation. 

In  doing  so,  I  must  state  that  I  shall 
condition  my  continuing  support  of  the 
legislation  on  the  willingness  of  the 
merged  systems  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  commuter  rail  service  now 
provided  by  their  smaller  potential  part- 
ners. Only  in  this  way,  I  believe,  will  the 
costs  of  the  legislation  be  justifiable.  I  am 
encouraged,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  System  indicated 

2  years  ago  that  it  would  invest  $53  mil- 
lion in  capital  improvements  on  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  two  other  small  carriers  if  a 
merger  under  the  proposed  tax  revisions 
took  place. 

The  objectives  of  our  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  carriers  them- 
selves, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
extremely  Important  legislation. 


FLORIDA  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
There  is  increasing  concern  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation  over 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  Pollution 
of  our  waters  and  the  air  have  in  many 
cases  reached  the  point  where  citizens 
have  demanded  action.  So  strong  and 
persistent  are  these  demands  that  I 
would  characterize  this  as  an  era  of  en- 
vironmental reform,  a  reform  which  will 
be  as  sweeping  as  some  of  the  periods  of 
social  reform  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past. 

The  tremendous  costs  associated  with 
restoring  environmental  quality  have 
tended  to  concentrate  Improvement  ef- 
forts at  the  Federal  level.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  task  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  solely  as  a  Federal  venture.  In 
demonstration  of  the  constructive  role 
that  can  be  carried  out  by  the  States  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  item  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  14,  1967.  The  article 
briefly  describes  recent  action  by  the 
Florida  Legislature  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  which  was  described  by 
Federal  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  ofiBcials  as  "model  legisla- 
tion." 

The  article  follows: 

Flobida  Legislaturx  Adopts  Tough 
ANTiPOLLtmoN  Laws 
Tallahassee,  Fla, — The  Florida  legisla- 
ture has  adopted  stringent  air  and  water  pol- 
lution measures  described  by  Federal  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  officials 
as  "model  legislation." 

The  legislation  establishes  an  antipollu- 
tion agency,  whlcb  will  be  headed  by  the 
governor,  two  members  be  shall  appoint,  the 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general  and  com- 
nlssloner  of  agriculture. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  agency's 
right  of  Immediate  access  to  plants  engaged 
in  operations  that  might  pollute  the  air  or 
water  and  gives  the  agency  the  power  of  in- 
junctions In  the  case  of  emergencies.  The 
agency  also  will  Issue  construction  permits. 
The  agency  will  have  the  power  to  fine  a 
company  or  revoke  its  permit  to  operate  If, 
after  administrative  hearings,  the  concern 
Is  found  guilty  of  violating  the  statutes. 


THE    CURRENT    RAILWAY    STRIKE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  servicemen  are 
putting  their  lives  in  danger  serving  on 
the  Vietnam  fronts  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  continuous  supply 
of  the  tools  of  war  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions of  this  country. 

Their  very  lives  and  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam  have  been  jeopardized 


by  the  present  railway  strike.  Nationally, 
our  economy  has  been  seriously  imperiled 
by  this  action. 

This  strike  was  called  by  the  irrespon- 
sible action  of  one  man — Mr.  Roy  Sie- 
miller,  president  of  the  Machinists  Union 
which  took  the  lead  in  repudiating  its 
pledge  to  attend  upon  our  delibera- 
tions— and  thus  precipitated  the  current 
work  stoppage.  Chairman  Harley  Stag- 
gers, of  the  House-Senate  conferees  had 
but  asked  them  to  wait  until  3  p.m.,  on 
this  Monday  so  that  his  committee  may 
take  conclusive  action  on  the  problem, 

I  do  not  accuse  the  membership  of  the 
unions  involved  or  most  of  their  officers 
of  this  lack  of  responsibility  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  action  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  political  machinations 
of  Mr.  Siemiller.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Siemiller  demonstrated  his  in- 
ability to  provide  his  membership  with 
effective  leadership  during  the  airline 
strike  which  occurred  during  the  last 
Congress.  Certainly  all  must  agree  that 
his  actions  unnecessarily  prolonged  that 
work  stoppage.  Once  more  in  the  present 
situation,  he  demonstrates  his  incapa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
such  irresponsibility  with  its  possible  dis- 
astrous effects.  The  well-being  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  our  national  economy 
is  at  stake.  I  am  firm  in  my  belief  and 
hope  that  the  responsible  people  involved 
in  this  problem  will  consider  this  prob- 
lem as  one  affecting  our  whole  Nation 
and  permit  the  continuing  of  our  trans- 
portation imtil  we  can,  in  due  and  calm 
deliberations,  find  an  equitable  solution. 


FRANCE— A  MAJOR  POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  in  certain  quarters  to 
deprecate  the  efforts  of  France  to  play 
a  major  role  In  international  politics. 
Many  critics  of  President  De  Gaulle  deny 
any  possibility  of  a  significant  role  for 
the  French  nation  because  it  lacks  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  major  power. 

However,  contemporary  events  clearly 
show  that  France  has  a  major  impact  on 
the  world  stage.  France  is  now  the  only 
non-Communist  nuclear  power  on  the 
European  Continent;  in  1963  it  vetoed 
Britain's  bid  for  entry  into  the  Common 
Market;  in  1964  diplomatic  relations 
were  established  with  Peking;  President 
De  Gaulle's  personal  tours  of  Latin 
America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  had  significant  impact. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  any 
specific  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, I  believe  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  France  is  a  major  power  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world  also. 

In  order  to  outline  and  detail  those 
elements  which  make  France  one  of  the 
major  powers  I  will  discuss  today  its 
outer  space  program,  foreign  aid  efforts, 
and  military  capability.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  material  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  able  assistance  of  Roselyn  R. 
Wahner,  analyst  in  Western  European 
affairs  for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 
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XLKMCNTS  or   NATIONAL   POWER 

Although  Prance  played  a  diminished 
role  in  International  relations  after 
World  War  II.  under  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  It  has  become  a  more  influen- 
tial factor  in  world  politics.  Though 
overshadowed  in  strength  and  size  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
France  has  regained  a  leading  position 
in  Western  Europe.  Moreover,  despite  the 
loss  of  Its  colonial  empire.  France  con- 
tinues to  possess  great  influence  in 
former  French  Africa  through  Us  eco- 
nomic  and  educational   aid.' 

Under  De  Gaulle.  France  has  given 
evidence  that  many  varying  factors  can 
constitute  major  power  status,  factors 
ranging  from  geoj^raphy  and  number  of 
people  to  leadership  and  diplomatic  skill. 
degree  of  technological  advancement. 
and  cultural  heritage  Thus,  such  circum- 
stances as  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion, small  area,  and  scarceness  of 
natural  resources  may  be  compensated 
for  by  the  quality  of  leadership,  scientific 
achievements,  and  military  capability. 

France,  for  example,  is  a  nation  of 
only  50  million  people,  compared  with  59 
million  West  Germans.  54 '2  million 
British.  195  million  Americans,  and  over 
720  million  Chinese  It  encompasses  an 
area  of  only  212,659  square  miles,  sig- 
rUflcantly  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  Yet 
France  today  may  be  classified  as  a 
major  power.  She  has  developed  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  force,  without  significant 
American  assistance:  was  the  third 
country  to  launch  a  space  satellite  on  its 
own;  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  aid 
dispensers  in  the  world. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  whose  prime  aim  Is  to  place 
Prance  In  the  first  ranks  of  the  worlds 
nations.  Prance  has  divested  Itself  of 
colonial  liabilities:  has  adopted  an  inde- 
pendent status  within  the  West  which 
has  won  France  some  infiuence  in  the 
third  world;  has  steadily  championed 
Europe — on  Gaullist  terms— founded  on 
the  conviction  that  Europe  can  only  be 
built  by  defining  Its  interest  distinct 
from — but  not  necessarily  opposed  to — 
U.S.  interests:  has  promoted  French- 
German  reconciliation:  and  has  engaged 
In  diplomatic  initiatives  which  have  im- 
pressed other  nations  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  Prance  cannot  be  ignored. 
Moreover,  De  Gaulle  has  pursued  his 
Ideas  of  realism  in  international  rela- 
tions; for  example,  the  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  January 
27,  1964.  and  the  advocacy  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  in  1964. 

Like  his  predecessors.  De  Gaulle  is 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  France's 
,  favorable  strategic  position  in  Europe 
Vnd  of  her  "cultural  radiance"  In  the 
teorWrHe  has  consistently  pursued  his 
\iSon  of  Prance  as  one  of  the  worlds 
great  powers.  As  he  declared  on  the  open- 
ing page  of  volume  I  of  "Memolres  de 

Guerre": 

The  positive  side  of  my  mind  convinces 
me  that  France  Is  not  really  herself  except  in 
the  front  ranks,  that  only  vast  underUklngs 
are   capable  of   offsetting   the   disintegrating 


elements  of  her  people.  In  short,  France  can- 
not be  France  without  greatness.' 

And,  again,  In  Bordeaux  in  April  1961. 
he  gave  fals  conception  of  his  country's 
role: 

France  must  fulfill  her  mission  as  a 
world  power.  We  are  everywhere  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  corner  of  the  eitrth,  where,  at  a 
given  tune,  men  do  not  look  to  us  and  ask 
what  France  says.  It  is  a  great  responsibility 
to  be  France,  the  humanizing  power  par 
excellence:' 

1     THE    rP.E-NCH    F"RFIC;N    AID    PRiH.RAM 

France's  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
virtual  necessity  for  Fianco  if  thr  goals 
assigned  to  his  nation  by  President  de 
Gaulle  are  to  be  fulIiUod  Hiwh  on  the 
list  of  the  Frencli  Prf.'^ident's  list  of  aims 
is  substitution  of  French  influence  for  the 
direct  control  which  France  once  exer- 
cised as  a  colonial  power  Although  the 
empire  is  now  gone.  President  de  Gaulle 
continues  to  believe  that  France's  cmliz- 
ing  missions  should  continue,  including 
the  choice  by  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
developing  nations  of  French  culture  and 
language  as  their  own.  As  one  of  De 
Gaulle's  ministers.  M.  Foyer,  declared  of 
French  foreign  assistance  policy : 


Our  policy  is,  all  the  same,  one  of  the 
means  that  France  still  has  of  maintaining 
her  radiance  in  these  countries.  Secondly, 
we  have,  all  the  same,  a  certain  responsi- 
bility before  History.* 

The  French  President  speaks  often  of 
the  duty  of  France  to  help  underdevel- 
oped countries,  but  this  duty  also  implies 
a  reward  for  his  country — the  reasser- 
tion  of  French  values,  or  grandeur,  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  direct  French 
power  no  longer  reaches.  He  believes 
that  in  today's  world  one  of  the  most 
efTective  ways  of  disseminating  French 
influence  is  by  extending  to  the  former 
colonies  French  cultural,  technical,  and 
economic  a.ssistance,  including  in  many 
instances  guaranteed  and  subsidized 
markets  for  their  agricultural  exports 

France  ranks  as  one  of  the  major  dis- 
penseis  of  foreign  aid  to  the  developing 
counti-ies.  As  the  following  chart  shows. 
it!  teims  of  financial  flow  as  percent  of 
national  income,  France  ranks  fust  of 
OECD  members  in  aid  efforts  from  1960 
to  1965.  In  terms  of  absolute  value, 
France  ranks  second  only  to  the  United 
States. 


Flow  of  financial  resources  from  Jeieloped  OECD  member  counlries  and  Avstralia  to  («s 

developed  countries,  1960-65  * 


Net  official  flow  (million  U  S  dollars). 
Pnvate  flows  (million  U.S.  dollars) 


Total  (million  US.  dollars).. 

Pe'cenI  share  m  total  financial  flows 

F  inancial  flows  as  percent  of  national  income 


United 
States 


19,S96 

6,301 


France 


United 
Kingdom 


25, 897 

52 

0.9 


5,609 
2,158 


,767 

16 

2.2 


2,893 
1,738 


Germany 


2.586 
774 


4,631 

9 

l.l 


3,360 

7 

0.8 


Japan 


1,357 
574 


1,931 

4 

0.6 


Other 

developed 

oecD 


3.764 
2.546 


6,310 

12 

0.7 


From  1956  to  1964  the  annual  volume 
of  French  aid  to  developing  countries 
generally  averaged  well  over  $800  million. 
Her  level  of  aid  has  been  consistently 
about  double  that  of  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  West  Germany — both  of 
which  Increased  their  aid  programs  sig- 
nificantly  In   the   1960s.   Prom    1956   to 


1965,  French  total— net — official  aid 
reached  $8,391.9  million,  compared  with 
Britain's  $3,764.5  million  and  Germany  s 
$3,743.3  million.  The  chart  below  shows 
the  amount  of  aid  extended  to  the  under- 
developed nation's  from  1956  to  1965 
by  the  members  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development: 


The  flow  of  oftcial  financial  resources  to  less  developed  countries  and  mullilaleral  agencies, 
^  1956-65  • 

In  millions  ol  U.S.  dollarsi 


Country 


Australia* 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark •■ 

France 

Germany 

Italy. 

Japan" 

Netlierlands...... 

Norway.. 

Portugal 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. .- 
United  States... 


1956 


39 


20 

30 

3 

647 

161 

43 

96 

48 

8 

3 

3 

205 

2,006 


1957 


47 
-1 

20 

4« 

2 

819 

297 

164 

92 

23 

9 

2 

12 

234 

2,091    2.410 


1958      1959       1960 


47 

57 

2 

7 

23 

79 

91 

60 

5 

13 

884 

835 

278 

325 

73 

84 

285 

150 

40 

49 

5 

1 

17 

4 

18 

?76 

37/ 

410 

2,  322 

66 


101 

75 

6 

848 

343 

110 

98 

47 

10 

37 

7 

407 

2.834 


1961 


72.9 

2.2 

92.1 

61.5 

8.1 

943  3 

615  3 

85,3 

108.5 

69.3 

9.0 

43.8 

8.4 

456  8 

3,  530.  0 


1962 


84.5 

13.8 

79.8 

54.4 

7.4 

977.0 

449.8 

110.1 

88.0 

90.8 

6.9 

40.8 

18.5 

421   0 

3,671.0 


1963 


96.4 

2.1 

89.9 

98.0 

9,7 

850.7 

424.2 

110.2 

140.4 

37.8 

20.6 

51.1 

22.9 

414.5 

3,755.0 


1964 


106.8 
14.6 
81.7 

127.7 
10.6 

831.2 

442.9 
54.1 

115.7 
48.4 
17.1 
61.9 
32.8 

493.4 
3.462.6 


1965 


120.7 
33  9 
119  2 

12a  0 

13.3 

756,  ? 

42M 
93  4 

243! 
60,0 
12,0 
21  « 
38.3 

479,8 
3,730,4 


Total.  DACcoun.,«s 3.312  :3.859    4,419    4,398  |     4.989    6.106.5  ^6.113.8   6,123.5  ^5.881  5     6,270  6 


'See.  Gwendolyn  M  Carter  and  John  H. 
Hers.  Major  Foreign  Pouers,  fifth  edition 
(New  York:  Elarcourt,  Brace  St  World.  Inc.. 
19fl7).  pp,  329-336. 


•Figures  shown  for  the  years  1956  64  are  gross  flows  on  a  fiscal  year  basis^  rnmnarable  to  the  fisures  ol  the  tollowi"! 

••Figures  lor  Japan  lot  the  years  1956  59  ate  still  on  an  unrevised  basis  and  are  not  comparaDie  to  tne  iigures  u 
years.  ^  - 

Political  Biography   (New  York:   Simon  and 
Schuster.  1965),  p.  342. 

» Including  Export  Credits  publicly  guar- 
anteed in  donor  countries.  Source  of  chart: 
•The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Pma"^^'*' 
Flows  to  Less-Developed  Countries,"  OECU 
Observer.  February  1967.  pp.  28-29. 

•WlUard  L.  Thorp,  "Development  Assist- 
ance EfTorts  and  Policies  of  the  Members  oi 


■  Charles  de  Gaulle.  L'appel.  volume  1  of 
Memoirei  de  guerre   I  Parts.  Plon,  1954),  p.  1. 

'  Cited  in  Jean-Baptiste  Duroselle, 
•Changes  in  French  Foreign  Policy  since 
1945.  "  m  Center  for  International  Affairs  of 
HaJ-vard  University.  In  Search  of  France 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 
196:3  I.   p.  352. 

•cued  In  Alexander  Werth.   De  Gaulle:   A 


July  17,  1967 


A.    ntENCH    BILATERAL    AID 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
French  foreign  assistance,  or  approxi- 
mately 97  to  98  percent,  is  extended  on 
a  bilateral  basis.  The  most  significant 
trends  in  French  aid-glvlng  during  the 
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Another  recent  trend  in  French  aid- 
giving  is  the  significant  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  aid  devoted  to  technical 
assistance.  For  example,  technical  co- 
operation as  a  percentage  of  official  bi- 
lateral net  contributions  has  increased 


on  the  world  scene.  Consequent  with  his 
overriding  belief  in  the  ascendancy  of  the 
sovereign  state  are  his  distrust  of  and 
lack  of  strong  support  for  such  interna- 
tional organizations  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. Thus,  although  France  participates 


oast  few  years  have  been  the  endeavor     from  about  21  percent  in  1961,  to  36.3     In  the  multilateral  aid  programs  of  the 


to  broaden  the  geographic  distribution  of 
aid,  to  augment  expenditures  for  tech- 
nical programs,  and  to  increase  loans 
as  opposed  to  grants. 

In  1963.  no  less  than  94  percent  of 
bilateral  disbursements  of  French  as- 
sistance went  to  franc -area  countries.' 
This  allocation  of  the  greater  part  of  aid 
to  franc-area  countries  was  the  result  of 
long-standing  economic,  monetary,  cul- 
tural, and  other  ties  between  France  and 
these  countries.  Moreover,  the  remaining 
6  percent  Included  some  countries  with 
which  France  had  had  at  some  time  a 
special  relationship;  for  example,  the 
countries  of  the  former  Indochina. 

By  1964,  however,  France  was  begin- 
ning to  expand  its  foreign  aid  program 
to  other  countries.  During  that  year 
President  de  Gaulle  took  two  tours  of 
Latin  America,  to  Mexico  In  April  and 
to  10  South  American  republics  In  the 
fall.  Throughout  his  Latin  American 
travels  the  French  President  emphasized 
Latin  cultural  unity,  foreign  aid  without 
political  strings,  opposition  to  any 
hegemony,  economic  diversification  and 
industrialization  of  developing  countries, 
and  the  stabilization  of  prices  for  pri- 
mary commodities.  As  a  result  of  his  tour 
and  of  overtures  to  other  developing  na- 
tions, the  French  in  1964  extended  26.9 
percent  of  their  public  bilateral  aid  to 
countries  outside  the  franc  area.  That 
percentage  rose  to  29.8  in  1965." 

This  trend  toward  geographical  diver- 
sity reflects  De  Gaulle's  grand  design  in 
foreign  policy — to  extend  French  influ- 
ence and  prestige  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  former  empire  to  embrace  all  three 
underdeveloped  continents.  And  accord- 
ing to  one  observer,  this  new  policy  rep- 
resents also  a  reassurance  against  possi- 
ble political  disappointments  in  French 
Africa,  and  helps  in  diversifying  French 
exports;  the  extension  of  credits  to  such 
underdeveloped  countries,  which  have  a 
greater  capacity  than  French  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  to  absorb  Industrial  Im- 
ports, would  provide  a  stimulus  for 
French  industrial  production." 


the  Development  Assistance  Committee,  1966 
Review,"  (Paris:  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  September 
1966),  p.  148. 

■^  Franc  Area  countries  Include.  In  Europe, 
besides  Metropolitan  Prance,  Corsica  and 
Monaco:  In  Africa:  Algeria.  Cameroun,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Chad.  Comoro  Islands, 
Congo,  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius,  Niger,  Reunion  Island. 
Senegal,  Togo.  Upper  Volta;  In  America: 
French  Guiana.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon;  in  Asia  and  Oceania: 
French  Polynesia,  New  Caledonia,  New  Heb- 
rides. Mall.  Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  the  Franc  Area. 

■■  Ambassade  de  France,  "French  Economic 
and  Financial  Aid  to  the  Developing  Coun- 
tries." French  Affairs.  No.  197,  September 
1966,  p.  3. 

'W.  Vf.  Kulskl,  De  Gaulle  and  the  World: 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Fifth  Republic 
(New  York:  Syracuse  University  Press.  1966), 
P-  356. 


percent  in  1963,  to  47.2  percent  in  1965. 
This  trend  toward  Increasing  technical 
aid  apparently  reflects  the  view  that 
training  and  cultural  Investments  may 
often  prove  more  important  than  finan- 
cial assistance.  As  Maurice  Couve  de 
Murville,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  stated  on  April  28,  1964: 

Training  of  men  Is  the  true,  the  only  means 
of  putting  the  underdeveloped  countries  In 
a  position  to  carry  out  the  main  body  of  the 
task  themselves,  as  is  indispensable,  since 
everything  In  the  final  analysis  depends  for 
each  of  these  countries  on  the  Individual  ef- 
fort that  It  win  be  able  to  make.  ...  I  person- 
ally think  that.  In  accord  with  our  spirit  and 
within  our  means,  it  is  above  all  the  train- 
ing of  men  that  should  be  stressed.  .  .  .  This 
means  a  much  greater  Increase  In  our  tech- 
nical aid." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  size  of  the 
technical  assistance  effort,  in  1965  over 
43,529  Frenchmen  were  serving  abroad 
in  the  technical  assistance  program.  Of 
these,  29,235  were  teachers,  10,016  were 
operational  personnel,  3,939  were  ad- 
visers, and  339  were  volunteers.  During 
that  year  the  French  also  awarded  12,- 
429  fellowships  to  foreign  students  and 
trainees,  either  for  training  in  their  own 
coim tries  or  to  enter  research  centers, 
institutions  of  technology,  industrial 
plants,  or  businesses  in  France.'^ 

Another  trend  in  French  bilateral  aid 
efforts  is  an  increase  in  the  nvunber  of 
loans  as  opposed  to  grants;  however, 
French  grants  still  constitute  the  greatest 
proportion  of  assistance.  In  1963,  85  per- 
cent of  French  official  bilateral  aid  was 
in  the  form  of  grants,  15  percent  in  the 
form  of  loans.  Total  French  Joans  in- 
creased from  $143  million  in  1963  to  $214 
million  in  1964.  Although  grants  fell  from 
$678  million  in  1963  to  $645  million  in 
1964,  they  still  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  aid  in  1965." 

The  French  quest  for  prestige  through 
aid-giving  efforts  to  the  developing  na- 
tions, strengthened  by  the  end  of  the 
Algerian  war,  by  the  Fifth  Republic's 
policy  of  pluralism  within  the  East-'West 
confrontation,  and  by  its  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  internal  regimes  of  the  "third 
world,"  has  scored  successes.  Alfred  Gros- 
ser, a  French  analyst  of  French  foreign 
policy,  has  written  that : 

Prestige  may  certainly  be  credited  to  the 
positive  side  of  the  balance  sheet  In  that 
French  diplomacy  receives  much  greater  con- 
sideration in  the  the  "third  world"  than  It  did 
In  1958." 

B.    FRENCH    MITLTILATERAL    AID 

President  de  Gaulle  proceeds  from  the 
fundamental  belief  that  the  world  is  com- 
posed of  sovereign  states,  the  prime  actors 


"  Thorp,  op.  cit..  p.  163. 

"  Ambassade  de  Prance.  French  Affairs,  No. 
182,  p.  2. 

"  Thorp,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  153,  155. 

>*  Alfred  Grosser,  French  Foreign  Policy 
Under  de  Gaulle,  translated  by  Lois  Ames 
Pattlson  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, 1966) ,  p.  130.  Italics  are  Grosser's. 


United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies, Its  contributions  have  consistently 
been  small,  representing  only  a  few  per- 
centage points  of  France's  total  aid  ef- 
fort; that  is.  about  2  percent  in  1964. 
In  1965,  French  financial  participation 
rose  slightly  as  the  result  of  the  doubling 
of  France's  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  of 
Increased  participation  in  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  agencies." 

In  addition  to  participating  In  the 
United  Nations  aid  programs,  France 
contributes  to  the  European  Develop- 
ment Fund,  the  Instrimient  created  for 
cooperation  between  the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Commimlty  and  the 
dependencies  of  the  member  states.  The 
dependencies  that  have  gained  inde- 
pendence since  establishment  of  the  EEC 
and  its  Fund  in  1958  have  chosen  to  be- 
come associated  states  of  the  EEC, 
thereby  continuing  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  Fimd.  During  the  first  5  years 
of  the  Fimd — 1958  to  1962 — France  con- 
tributed about  $200  million  of  the  total 
$581  million.  On  December  31,  1962,  the 
Fund  was  renewed,  and  plans  were  made 
to  disburse  $800  million  for  the  next  5- 
year  period.  France  is  contributing  34.4 
percent  of  the  $800  million." 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  Development 
Fund,  France  also  cooperates  in  aid  ef- 
forts within  the  framework  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Along  with  other 
OECD  members  France  contributes  to 
two  consortia — one  for  aiding  Turkey,  to 
which  France  contributed  $34,6  million 
for  1963  and  1964;  the  other  for  helping 
India  and  Pakistan,  for  which  France 
granted  $20  million  for  India  and  $10 
million  for  Pakistan  in  1964," 

II.   THE    OUTER    SPACE    PROGRAM    OV   FRANCE 

France  has  Its  own  space  launch  fa- 
cilities and  vehicles  together  with  an  ad- 
vanced satellite  program.  Her  scientists 
and  technicians  have  proved  that  French 
Industry  and  science  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  components  of  the  standard 
required  for  space  exploration,  and  they 
have  largely  accomplished  this  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  power.  Thus,  In  the 
realm  of  outer  space,  France  ranks  as  a 
power  capable  of  applying  advanced 
technology. '■■ 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    SPACE    PROGRAM 

France's  space  program  is  a  joint  mili- 
tary and  civilian  efifort.  The  main  Gov- 
ernment   agency    responsible    for    the 


I' Ambassade  de  France.  "French  Economic 
and  Financial  Aid  to  the  Developing  Coun- 
tries," French  Affairs,  No.  197,  September 
1966.  p.  6. 

■«/biti.,  p.  7. 

'•  /bid.,  p.  8. 

"  Although  Britain,  Canada,  and  Italy 
have.  In  addition  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  placed  satellites  In  orbit, 
the  rocket  launchers  have  In  all  cases  been 
American.  Keesing's  Contemporary  Archives, 
May  21-28,  1966,  p.  21416. 
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French  space  program  was  created  on 
March  1.  1962 — the  National  Center  for 
Space  Studies — CNES.  Under  the  Pre- 
mier and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister  Delegate  in  Charge  of  Scientific 
Research,  Atomic,  and  Space  Affairs, 
CNES  Is  charged  with  three  main  tasks : 
To  develop  and  guide  scientific  and 
technical  aerospace  research;  to  prepare 
programs    and    Insure    their    execution, 


either  In  Its  own  establishments  or 
through  research  contracts;  and  to  fol- 
low all  questions  of  International  coop- 
eration In  conjunction  with  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Ministry. ' 

Since  its  creation  CNES  has  grown 
rapidly,  its  budget  rising  from  an  orig- 
inal $8  million  to  over  $57  million  in  1965. 
and  its  staff  increasing  from  15  in  1962. 
to  391  on  December  31,  1964.  It  receives 

Weatcrn  European  apace  expenditures  " 
(In  millions  of  dollars| 


its  funds  In  the  form  of  subsidies  from 
the  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research, 
Atomic,  and  Space  Affairs." 

rRENCH    SPACE    EXPENDITURE.S,    1S64-67 

The  following  chart  shows  the  amount 
of  French  expenditures  for  its  outer  .space 
program,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Western  European  countries: 
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nuuics'B  aPAcs  SATEixrrES  *nd  launchois 

In  Ita  quest  to  explore  outer  space. 
Prance  has  launched  five  satellites,  four 
of  which  were  launched  with  French 
launchers.  The  first  French  satellite,  the 
A-1,  was  successfully  launched  from  the 
Hammagulr  firing  grounds  in  the  Sa- 
hara on  November  26.  1965,  thereby  dem- 
onstrating that  French  engineers  and 
technicians  were  capable  of  constructing 
a  satellite  launching  system.  The  par- 
ticular rocket  booster  tested  In  this  first 
launch  was  the  French-constructed  Dla- 
mant  launch  vehicle.  The  88-pound  ex- 
perimental satellite  carried  onlxiard  ra- 
dio and  radar  transmitters.  Its  mission 
was  to  test  the  3-stage  Dlamant 
launch  vehicle,  the  French  network  of 
tracking  and  telemetry  stations,  and  the 
French-manufactured  equipment  on 
board. 

Prance's  second  satellite,  the  FR-IA. 
was  launched  by  the  American -built 
Scout  rocket  from  the  Western  Test 
Range  near  Vandenberg,  Calif  .  on  De- 
cember 6,  1965.  The  FR-IA  is  a  French- 
built  scientific  satellite  developed  by  the 
CNES  under  an  agreement  with  the  US. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  FRr-lA  was  designed  to 
study  the  propagation  of  very  low-fre- 
quency radio  waves  In  various  regions  of 
the  Ionosphere  and  the  earth's  magneto- 
sphere,  as  well  as  to  measure  electron 
densities."  Among  the  scientific  instru- 
ments carried  on  board  were  two  telem- 
etry transmitters,  one  continuous  and 
one  command,  and  a  telemetry  system 
for  tracking.  Although  its  planned  life- 
time was  only  3  months,  at  the  end  of 
1966,  the  satellite  was  still  functioning 


«»  Warren  C.  Wetmore.  Europe  Irons  Out 
Issues  In  Initial  Space  Program.s."  A>  lation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  March  6.  1967. 
p.  146.  For  an  explanation  of  LfcRO  and 
ELDO.  see  below,   pp    21-23. 

"  Amb&Baador  de  France.  The  French  Space 
Program.  Paat.  Present,  and  Future  Project*," 
F^enc^  Affairs.  No.  191A,  AprU  1966.  p.  4; 
"Prance's  A.1  and  PR.  lA  in  Orbit."  Interaiia. 
January  1966,  p.  68. 


perfectly."  The  major  significance  of  the 
FR^IA  was  that  it  proved  that  French 
scientists  and  techniciaiis  were  capable 
of  designinii  and  constructing  a  .scientific 
satellite  equal  to  American  and  Russian 
satellites. 

In  Februar>-  1966.  barely  3  months 
after  the  onset  of  the  French  launchinss 
into  outer  space,  came  the  most  signifi- 
cant French  space  achievement.  At  that 
tune  the  French  successfully  launched 
the  D-IA  satellite,  nicknamed  the  Dia- 
pason. The  successful  performance  of 
this  technological  research  satellite  was 
a  considerable  achievement  for  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  largely  independent 
national  space  policy.  It  represented  the 
first  all-French  .scientific  satellite 
launching,  and  De  Gaulle  declared  the 
event  "a  capital  success  for  the  whole  of 
French  science." 

The  Diapason  carried  two  tran.sml iters. 
a  telemetry,  and  a  telecommand  sy.stem. 
Its  function  was  to  perfect  a  system  for 
a  sateUite  to  measure  its  own  course.  It 
was  thus  followed  not  only  by  the  cla-ssl- 
cal  method  of  analyzing  its  signals  re- 
ceived by  tracking  stations  but  also  by 
several  other  means — determination  of 
radial  velocity  and  alternations  of  it  by 
measurements  of  the  Doppler  vfTect,  and 
by  observation  of  the  stars.  It  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  French  network  of 
tracking.  telemetiT.  and  ground  control 
stations  as  well  as  to  check  orbital  cal- 
culation methods." 

The  D-IA  was  launched  by  a  Diamant 
three-stage  launcher  from  the  base  at 
Hammagulr,  in  the  Sahara.  The  Dia- 
mant, France's  first  .sateUite  launcher.  Is 
the  final  step  in  the  precious  stones"  ex- 
perimental rocket  series  desit;ncd  in  1960 
as  part  of  the  national  space  proi^'ram. 
Its  first  stage.  Emcruude.  is  a  licjuid  pro- 
pellaat  rocket  dtlivenng  30  metric  tons 


'"  .^^lba.5E,\de  de  France.  "The  French 
Spiicp  Program.  Pa.-st.  Present,  and  Future 
Pro:ects,"  French  Agairs,  No.  191. A,  April 
1966.   p    3. 

"  Ivtcravia.  February  1967,  p.  154. 

«  "The  French  D-IA  S.itellite,"  Interaiia, 
AprU  lrf66,  p   5J7. 


of  thrust  for  93  seconds;  the  second  stas^e, 
Topaz,  Is  solid-fueled  and  delivers  a 
thrust  of  15  metric  tons  for  44  seconds. 
The  first  and  second  stages  were  tested 
individually  several  times  in  1964  and 
1965.  Their  combined  form,  known  as 
Saphir,  was  successfully  fired  from  Ham- 
magulr in  October  1965.  The  Diamant's 
solid-fueled  third  stage.  Rubis,  has  a 
thrust  Increasing  from  3.7  to  5  3  metric 
tons  in  45  seconds.  The  entire  three-stage 
rocket  is  62  feet  high,  weighs  18.4  metric 
tons,  and  can  carry  a  175-pound  payload. 

The  D-IA  was  to  be  the  first  in  a  series 
of  four  to  test  the  French  components  of 
satellites  and  launchers.  Its  performance 
was  so  successful,  however,  that  the 
French  decided  to  bypass  the  I>-1B,  a 
slightly  modified  version  of  the  D-IA, 
and  to  push  ahead  with  D-IC  and  D-ID. 

After  these  three  spectacular  successes, 
however,  the  French  space  program 
underwent  a  quieter  period,  during 
which  performances  were  reviewed  and 
Government  circles  were  consulted  on 
the  future  course  of  the  program.  After 
a  few  months  of  uncertainty,  the  French 
Government  affirmed  that  space  flight 
would  occupy  an  Important  po.sltion  in 
the  French  research  effort.  This  was  re- 
flected in  the  Increa.sed  budget  of  the 
Centre  National  dEtudes  Spatiales— 
CNES— In  which  the  proportion  desig- 
nated for  research  work  with  rocket  and 
balloon  probes  as  well  as  credits  for  var- 
ious technical  research  projects  was  al- 
most doubled.'* 

In  February  1967,  the  D-IC— Diademe 
1— and  the  I>-1D— Diademe  2— were 
successfully  launched,  completing  the 
end  of  the  first  phase  of  France's  na- 
tional space  program.  Diademe  1  ear- 
ned 144  reflectors  and  was  the  first  earth 
satellite  to  be  used  for  long-distance 
geodetic  surveying  by  means  of  lasers, 
which  were  beamed  on  to  the  satellite 
from  stations  in  Provence,  Algeria,  and 
Gi-eece.  Le  Monde  commented  that  al- 
though the  D-IC  was  a  civil  satellite.  "Its 
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geodetic  experiments  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  military  circles."  * 

Many  observers  have  speculated  that 
the  launches  of  the  four  Diademe  satel- 
lites signaled  the  end  of  the  operational 
use  of  the  Dlamant  1  booster.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  next  planned  satellite,  the 
I>-2.  will  probably  be  too  heavy  for 
Diamant  1  and  will  require  the  use  of  the 
projected  super  Diamant  launcher."  Like 
the  I>-1A,  the  last  two  in  the  Diademe 
series  had  "fairly  ambitious"  aims  for 
such  small  satellites:  First,  Doppler  ef- 
fect experiment  by  studying  the  radio 
signals  emitted  by  the  satellites'  trans- 
mitters, which  are  controlled  in  fre- 
quency by  an  ultrastable  oscillator; 
second.  Laser  experiment  measuring  dis- 
tance to  the  satellite  from  three  ground 
stations:  and  third,  photography  ex- 
periment, In  which  the  satellites  are 
photographed  against  the  star  back- 
ground of  the  night  sky.  thus  permitting 
the  experimenters  to  find  the  direction 
of  the  satellite.^ 

EVACtJATION    or    THE    HAMMAOUIR   BASE 
IN    THE    SAHARA 

The  D-IC  and  the  I>-1D  were  the  last 
satellites  to  be  launched  from  the  Ham- 
magulr facility.  That  base  must  be  evacu- 
ated by  July  1,  1967,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Evian  peace  agreement  of  1962,  which 
ended  the  Algerian  war.  The  evacuation 
and  subsequent  move  to  the  Kouru 
launching  base  In  French  Guiana  could 
create  a  gap  in  French  satellite-launch- 
ing activity,  for  the  Kouru  facility  will 
not  become  operational  until  late  1968  or 
early  1969.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  from 
18  months  to  2  years  France  will  not  pos- 
sess an  operational  satellite-launching 
base ;  however,  French  scientists  will  con- 
tinue with  space  research,  not  only  in 
developing  the  second-generation  satel- 
lites but  also  In  pursuing  niunerous  ex- 
periments with  sounding  rockets,  bal- 
loons, and  other  terrestlal  means." 

rCTtJRE    PLANS    OF   THE    SPACE    PROCRAM 

Probably  the  first  satellite  that  will  be 
launched  from  the  new  base  in  French 
Ouiana  will  be  the  D-2,  to  be  the  first 
satellite  In  the  second-generation  or  pro- 
gram series  of  French  outer  space  activi- 
ties. The  chief  mission  of  the  D-2  will  be 
to  study  the  distribution  of  atomic  hy- 
drogen around  the  earth,  for  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  this  distribution  and 
of  the  temperature  of  hydrogen  above 
300  miles  is  very  inexact.  If  success- 
ful, the  projected  180-  to  220-pound 
satellite  will  be  a  decisive  step  forward 
In  French  space  technology  because  of 
Its  planned  guidance  system  and  because 
It  will  be  an  "intelligent"  satellite  in 
which  tests  can  be  conducted  and  con- 
trolled by  means  of  telecommand. 

The  D-2  will  have  an  onboard  memory 
unit  In  the  form  of  a  magnetic  recorder, 
and  Its  means  of  commimlcating  with 
the  earth  are  expected  to  be  much  more 
sophisticated    than    those    of    the    I>-1 
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series."  The  satellite  will  also  be  used  to 
develop  a  system  of  navigation. 

Another  satellite  planned  by  the 
French  Is  the  Eole,  or  FR-2,  similar  in 
conception  to  the  NASA/ESSA/Ghost 
system.  It  is  expected  that  the  satellite 
will  be  laimched  by  a  Scout  rocket  from 
Wallops  Island  at  the  end  of  1968  or  in 
early  1969.  The  187-poxmd  satellite  is 
designed  to  collect  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  wind  velocity 
measurements  made  by  500  small  bal- 
loons free  drifting  at  ceilings  of  approxi- 
mately 29,500  feet.  The  balloon-borne  in- 
strument packs  will  be  solar-ceU  pow- 
ered.=" 

Another  projected  activity  in  the 
French  outer  space  program  is  in  the 
field  of  telecommunications.  France  will 
begin  the  design  of  the  $30  million  Saros 
stationary  orbit  communications  satellite 
in  1967  with  a  $1.7  million  budget  item. 
Saros  will  probably  weigh  approximately 
440  poimds  and  will  be  stationed  over  the 
equator  at  the  15th  meridian  west  of 
Greenwich.  It  could  carry  1.000  telephone 
circuits  and  18  radio  circuits  and  would 
serve  French  possessions  and  ex-colonies 
in  South  America  and  Africa  with  one 
antenna  and  eastward  as  far  as  Moscow 
and  westward  to  the  U.S.  east  coast  with 
the  other  two  antennas.  Launch  is  ex- 
pected in  1971." 

FRENCH    INTERNATIONAI.    SPACE   COOPERATION 

Beyond  its  strongly  emphsisized  na- 
tional space  program,  France  has  also 
engaged  in  international  space  projects, 
both  on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral 
basis.  France  has  cooperated  bilaterally 
with  several  countries  in  scientific  and 
technical  space  research,  in  joint  experi- 
ments, and  in  sharing  facilities  and  ex- 
changing information.  As  previously 
mentioned,  for  example,  the  French 
concluded  an  agreement  with  NASA  for 
launching  the  FR-IA  satellite  by  a  Scout 
rocket  in  1965.  France  has  also  coop- 
erated with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Argentina,  India.  Pakistan.  Brazil. 
Canada.  Iceland,  Spain,  and  Japan." 

Prance  also  participates  in  interna- 
tional and  regional  space  activities.  She 
belongs  to  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space, 
the  World  Committee  on  Space  Re- 
search— Cospar — and  the  international 
Telecommunications  Union.  Prance  Is 
also  a  signatory  to  the  international 
agreement  on  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional telecommunications  satellite  con- 
sortium, signed  by  45  nations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  between  April  and  August 
1965.  By  these  agreements  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corp. — Comsat — was 
made  manager  of  the  International  Tele- 
commimlcations  Satellite  Consortium — 
Intelsat.  Prance  Is  represented  on  the 
Comsat   conunittee   which   meets   once 


"  Ambassade  de  France,  "The  French  Space 
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a  month  In  Washington,  and  contributes 
5.6  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program.** 

In  addition  to  its  bilateral  and  inter- 
national space  activities,  France  cooper- 
ates with  other  European  countries  in 
the  European  Launcher  Development 
Organization — ELDO — created  In  March 
1962,  and  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization — ESRO — created  in  June 
1962."  ELDO  is  made  up  of  Belgliun,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Australia,  who  are  cooperating 
in  constructing  a  three-stage  launcher 
for  heavy  satellites — Europa  I."  The  ca- 
pability of  launching  heavy  satellites 
would  be  extremely  important  for 
Europe,  for  it  could  then  have  its  own 
telecommunications  satellites. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  building  the 
first  stage.  Blue  Streak,  of  Europa  I, 
France  the  second,  and  West  Germany 
the  third;  Italy  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
perimental satellite,  Belgium,  for  track- 
ing stations,  the  Netherlands  for  long- 
range  telemetry,  and  Australia  for  the 
launch  site  In  Woomera.  The  total  budget 
for  the  project  was  estimated  at  $500 
million  in  1961,  with  each  coimtry  con- 
tributing according  to  its  resources. 
France's  share  comes  to  24  percent,  sec- 
ond to  the  United  Kingdom's  contribu- 
tion of  37  percent."  Prance's  second  stage 
contribution  of  Europa  I  underwent  its 
first  successful  static  trial  at  the  'Vernon 
teststand  in  November  1965.  Its  flight 
test  model  of  the  second  stage,  named 
the  Cora,  is  now  being  tested.  Prance 
conducted  two  successful  Cora  launches 
from  Hammagulr  on  November  27  and 
December  18, 1966. 

Two  suborbital  EXDO  shots  are  sched- 
uled for  1967— F6/1  In  June  and  F6/2  in 
October.  Both  will  carry  live  French  Cor- 
alie  second  stages  and  dummy  German 
third  stages.  These  two  launches  are  ex- 
pected to  round  out  phase  2  of  ELDO's 
initial  program.  Phase  3  will  begin 
in  1968  with  the  full  orbital  firings  of  the 
Europa  I  with  all  stages  live.  Further  or- 
bital firings  will  ensue  in  1969,  complet- 
ing the  anticipated  development  pro- 
gram." 

The  convention  creating  ESRO  was 
signed  by  10  countries — Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom.  ESRO  is  intended  to 
stimulate  research  and  provide  services, 
not  to  rival  the  research  establlsiiments 
of  the  member  countries.  Its  financial  re- 
sources are  provided  by  members  on  a 
scale  gaged  to  national  Income,  and 
France's  contribution  is  approximately 
19  percent.  ESRO's  budget  has  been  fixed 
at  $300  million  for  the  initial  8-year  pro- 
gram. Among  ESRO  projects  are  the  es- 
tablishment of  infrastructure  and  equip- 
ment; for  example,  tracking  stations; 
and  building  satellites,  such  as  ESRO  I, 


>;&id.,  pp.  13-14. 

'^  See  chart  on  West  European  Space  Ex- 
penditures, p.  14. 

"Ibid.,  p.  15;  also  see  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
April  16.  1967. 
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a  polar  Ionospheric  satelUle.  being  con- 
structed by  concerns  in  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

Prance's  contributions  to  ESRO  and 
ELDO  are  drawn  from  the  national  budg- 
et. In  1966.  for  example,  out  of  the  na- 
tional space  budget,  some  $28  3  million 
was  eannarlted  for  European  space  pro- 
grams. Of  the  $404  9  million  provided  for 
French  space  research  in  the  French 
fifth  plan — 1966-70— $91  million  is  ear- 
marked for  French  participation  in  the 
two  European  organization.s.  This  thus 
represents  one-fourth  of  the  national 
space  budget.*  France's  contribution  to 
the  two  agencies  yields  a  sizable  return 
to  its  own  national  space  program  in  the 
form  of  technological  development  ex- 
perience and  actual  hardware. 
ni.  frenlh  military  policy 

French  military  policy  today  is  pe.son- 
ally  giilded  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  as  such  reflects  De  Gaulle's 
distinctive  style  and  lofty  ambitions  to 
place  Prance  In  the  ranks  of  the  great 
powers.  French  military  policy  also  re- 
flects the  continuing  search  for  security 
through  less  military  and  political  de- 
pendence upon  others.  In  addition  there 
Is  strong  French  concern  for  the  revitali- 
zatlon  of  French  armed  forces  and  their 
equipment  with  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons, which  means  first  and  foremost  nu- 
clear weapons.  Behind  present  military 
policy  is  the  "desire  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  recent  and  more  distant  past,  to 
reconcile  the  army  and  the  nation,  and  to 
restore  unity  and  pride  to  the  armed 
services.  'Viewed  from  this  ancle,  an  inde- 
pendent military  stance  and  opposition 
to  Integration  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  be- 
come conditions  not  only  of  political  in- 
dependence but  al.so  of  national  renewal 
and  of  healthy  and  stable  civil-military 
relations."  * 

THF    r»ENCH     NVCLE.\B    DETiniRE>rr 

President  de  Gaulle  did  not  await  the 
end  of  the  Algerian  war  to  establish  the 
guidelines  of  the  military  policy  under 
the  Fifth  Republic.  As  early  as  1958.  he 
made  clear  his  displeasure  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  with 
patterns  of  consultation  among  the 
'Western  countries.  During  the  following 
year,  steps  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  establishment  were  taken,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  move  of  which 
was  the  acceleration  of  the  French  effort 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons. 

President  de  Gaulle  believes  that  the 
nuclear  deterrent  is  absolutely  essential 
to  Prance's  Independence  and  status  as 
a  great  power.  He  has  stressed  that 
Prance  can  have  no  political  Independ- 
ence without  military  Independence, 
and  that  such  military  Independence 
must  Include  nuclear  weapons.  He  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  American  nu- 
clear power  would  not  necessarily  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Europe  If,  at  the  same 
time,  the  IJnited  States  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  As  De  Gaulle  de- 
clared In  April  1961: 

It  ta  botb  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
continental  European   powers  to  have   their 


own  national  defense.  It  is  Intolerable  for 
a  great  state  to  have  its  destiny  subject  to 
decisions  and  acts  of  another  stale,  no  mat- 
ter how  friendly  It  may  be." 

And  Michel  Debr--.  Prime  Minister  of 
France  from  1959  to  196J,  has  written 
that  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  helps 
France  in  not  falling;  down  to  the  level 
of  those  nations  who  would  not  be  asked 
for  their  opinion  reKurdiiiL;  world  prob- 
lems or  even  regarding  European  prcb- 
lem.s  "  " 

In  the  Ficnch  view,  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  reflects  the  po.ssession 
of  a  scientiftc.  technolo^cal.  and  indus- 
trial potential  which  a  powerless  and 
weak  nation  docs  not  have.  And,  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  provides  France  with  in- 
ternational prestige  and  independence, 
a  po.ssible  tn':cer  for  the  American  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Increased  Influence  over 
American  stratecic  policy,  and  a  concrete 
basis  for  the  a.ssertion  of  primacy  among 
her  European  partners. 

Althou'^ih  the  P'rench  nuclear  proeram 
has  been  t?iven  great  momentum  under 
President  de  Gaulle  it  is  actually  a  con- 
tinuance of  policy  of  the  Fourth  Repub- 
lic." France  had  even  pioneered  in  nu- 
clear research  prior  to  World  War  II. 
Dunntr  po.stwar  recon.struction  France 
concentrated  on  facilities  for  the  indus- 
trial u.se  of  atomic  encrt.'y.  In  1951  M. 
Felix  Gaillard  became  the  Minister  re- 
sponsible for  atomic  ener^iy.  and  by  1952. 
he  had  succeeded  in  developmt;  the  activ- 
ities of  the  French  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  placing  them  on  an  indus- 
trial basis. 

The  French  Parliament  voted  the 
credits  necessary  for  a  5-year  nuclear 
plan  in  1952.  A  year  later  M.  Rene  Pleven, 
at  that  time  the  PYench  Mini.ster  of  De- 
fense, asked  the  Government  to  study 
the  possibihty  of  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons.  In  presenting  his  budset  to  the 
National  Assembly  he  became  the  major 
supporter  of  modernization  of  the 
French  military  machine.  Some  months 
later.  Mr.  Mend^s-France.  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  turned  his  attention  to  atomic 
energy. 

On  December  26.  1954,  it  was  decided 
to  prepare  a  government  policy  state- 
ment aimed  at  the  production  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  a  nuclear-powered 
submarine.  Although  the  fall  of  the 
Government  put  an  end  to  these  proj- 
ects, the  next  Government  made  the  de- 
cision to  build  the  nuclear-powered  .sub- 
marine, and  in  1955,  M.  Guy  Mollet  gave 
the  order  to  build  the  bomb.** 

In  1956  the  French  Government  au- 
thorized the  Minister  of  War  to  study 
the  technical  and  financial  means  re- 
quired to  equip  France  with  thermonu- 
clear weapons.  In  July  of  that  year  the 
Mollet  administration  officially  revealed 
that  the  French  were  Involved  in  military 
atomic  studies.  Also  in  1956,  the  Techni- 
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cal  and  Industrial  Directorate  of  the 
Government  received  instructions  to  ex- 
amine the  operation  requirements  for  a 
super.sonic  bomber  to  be  built  around  the 
French  atomic  bomb.  And  In  that  .same 
year  the  French  Government  laid  the 
foundations  for  considerable  research 
and  development  programs  devoted  en- 
tirely to  nuclear  weapons.  In  approvinK 
the  1957  defense  budget,  the  French 
Parliament  endorsed  almost  all  the  Gov- 
ernment's statements  on  the  priority  for 
nuclear  development  and  called  for  es- 
tabli.shment  of  a  sy.stem  of  defense  based 
on  France's  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
on.s  ' 

The  accession  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  to 
the  leadership  of  France  brought  greater 
emphasis  ujxin  the  twin  military  and  po- 
litical roles  of  the  atom  and  speeded  up 
the  work  In  progre.ss.  Since  1959.  France 
has  been  advocating  a  new  mihtary  and 
political  d(X"trine.  On  November  3.  1959, 
In  an  address  to  the  Centres  des  Hautes 
Etudes  do  Defense  Nationale,  De  Gaulle 
outlined  his  nuclear  plans: 

Tlif  defense  of  France  must  be  French.  .  .  . 
If  a  c<JUiUry  like  France  Is  Involved  In  a  wir 
it  must  be  her  own  war.  .  .  .  France's  defense 
would,  of  course,  be  coordinated  with  that  of 
other  countries.  .  .  .  But  it  Is  essential  th.it 
we  have  our  own  means  of  defense,  that 
Frence  should  defend  herself,  fending  for 
herself  and  in  her  own  way.  ...  As  a  consie- 
quence.  we  must  of  course  be  able  to  provide 
ourselves  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
with  a  force  capable  of  being  u.sed  on  our 
behalf,  which  It  has  been  decided  to  designate 
a  force  de  frappe.  capable  of  being  deployed 
anywhere  at  any  t.me  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  force  will  be  founded  on  nuclear 
wea[>ons  which,  whether  we  build  thera  or 
buy  them,  must  belong  to  us.  And  since 
France  could  be  destroyed  from  any  point 
In  the  world,  our  force  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  strike  anywhere  on 
EajUi."  '" 

The  De  Gaulle  government  besan  to 
Implement  Its  military  plans  for  France 
In  1960.  The  first  loi-programme — pro- 
gram law — presented  in  that  year  gave 
an  indication  of  the  new  directions  to 
be  followed  and  the  new  priorities  ac- 
corded the  branches  of  the  armed  forcte 
and  types  of  military  equipment.  It  pro- 
vided $3.7  billion— nearly  40  percent— 
of  the  program  for  the  next  4  years, 
1960  to  1964.  for  special  studies  for  pro- 
ducing nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  first 
developmental  stages  of  thermonuclear 
weapons;  a  missile  program  for  develop- 
ing and  testing  nuclear-weapon  launch- 
ing vehicles  and  for  France's  share  In 
European  manufacture  under  American 
license  of  Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles; 
and  conventional  weapons  to  develop 
such  equipment  as  the  AMX  armored 
vehicles  for  the  army.  Mirage  III  and 
I'V  supersonic  aircraft  for  the  air  force, 
and  guided  missile  frigates  and  various 
aircraft  for  the  navy." 

It  thus  made  it  passible  for  France  to 
start  building  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
and  to  equip  convention  forces  with  new 
materiel.  The  second  program  law — 1965 
to    1970 — provided  for  continuation  of 
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development  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
f^rce — completion  of  the  strategic  nu- 
clear air  force,  whose  weapon  is  the  nu- 
clear bomb  and  whose  vehicle  is  the 
Mirage  IV  jet  bomber;  development  of 
strategic  surface-to-surface  ballistic 
niis.siles;  and  preparations  for  the  de- 
livery in  1970  of  the  first  nuclear  sub- 
marine, armed  with  strategic  sea-to- 
.'urfacc  bal'i.stic  missiles  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads,  plus  the  beginning  of 
work  on  two  other  nuclear  submarines." 

France  thus  envisions  three  stages  in 
the  development  of  its  strategic  nuclear 
force.  The  first  stage,  and  the  only  one 
now  operational — since  1964 — consists  of 
Mirage  jet  planes  carrying  60-  to  80- 
kiloton  bombs.  •  France  is  now  believed  to 
have  50  to  60  of  a  planned  force  of  62 
Mirage  jets,  which  are  equipped  for 
aerial  fueling  from  American-purchased 
KC-125  tankers.  The  jet  force  is  sched- 
uled to  be  phased  out  in  1968.  to  be 
super.scdcd  in  late  1968  or  1969  by  a 
transitional,  or  second  stage  of  strategic 
surface-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  set 
up  in  scattered  hardened  sites.  These  are 
to  be  solid-fuel,  2,000-mile-range  mis- 
siles, which  will  carry  nuclear  warheads 
of  from  ICO  to  200  kllotons. 

The  third  stage  of  the  strategic  nu- 
clear force  is  a  force  of  nuclear  missile- 
launching  submarines,  expected  to  be- 
come operational  between  1970  and  1973. 
France  took  a  great  step  toward  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal  on  March  29,  1967. 
when  the  first  Fiench  nuclear-powered 
submarine  was  launched.  The  submarine 
was  entirely  French-designed  and 
French-built  and,  unlike  the  British 
Dreadnought,  did  not  benefit  In  any  way 
from  American  assistance.  Named  the 
Redoutable.  the  nuclear,  submarine  will 
undertake  its  first  sea  trials  In  late  1968 
and  Is  expected  to  become  operational 
In  1969  or  1970.  It  is  422  feet  long,  with 
a  maximum  width  of  35  feet.  At  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  20  knots,  it  will  have  a 
cruising  range  without  refueling  of 
about  200,000  miles,  and  will  carry  a 
crew  of  135  men.'* 

When  operational,  the  Redoutable 
will  carry  16  sea-to-air  ballistic  missiles. 
Its  first  missiles  will  have  fission  war- 
heads of  500  kiloton  strength  only,  for 
the  projected   more   powerful   thermo- 


"  Ambassade  de  France,  France  and  Its 
Armed  Forces  (New  York:  Ambassade  de 
France,  Service  de  Presse  et  d'lnformatlon, 
December  1964) ,  p.  22. 

''New  York  Times.  October  10.  1963;  New 
York  Times,  March  29,  1967. 

"By  comparison,  the  United  States  Polaris 
submarines  range  from  381  feet  to  425  feet 
long,  weigh  from  5,900  to  8,250  tons,  have 
an  average  crew  of  112  and  cost  from  $110  to 
•  115  million  each.  The  United  States  attack 
submarines  range  from  252  feet  to  447  feet 
long,  weigh  from  2,830  to  5,900  tons,  carry 
a  crew  of  about  95  and  cost  from  $49  million 
to  $57  million  each.  Although  their  speed  is 
classified  Information,  It  is  reported  to  be 
approximately  30  knots.  The  United  States 
has  106  nuclear  submarines  programmed 
with  40  Polaris  and  26  attack  subs  In  service 
and  the  remainder  in  various  preliminary 
stages.  Only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  nuclear  powered  submarines  in 
operation  at  present.  Britain  is  building  four 
with  American  aid.  "French  Launch  Ist 
Atomic  Sub,"  Baltimore  Sun,  March  30.  1967. 
Pl. 


nuclear  or  fusion  warheads  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  at  that  time.  The 
French  hope  to  test  their  first  thermonu- 
clear or  fusion  device  in  1968  at  the 
South  Pacific  test  range  from  which  they 
ultimately  hope  to  produce  warheads  in 
a  1  megaton  range,  or  equivalent  to 
about  1  million  tons  of  TNT." 

The  second  in  the  series  of  nuclear 
submarines,  the  Terrible,  is  already  be- 
ing placed  on  the  stocks  •  and  is  ex- 
pected to  enter  service  in  1972.'^  A  third 
submarine  is  scheduled  to  follow  in  1974 
or  197''.  Although  original  plans  appar- 
ently only  called  for  three  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  French  Defense  Minister. 
Pierre  Messmer,  recently  stated  that 
others  could  follow  the  third  submarine 
at  2-year  intervals."* 

A  recent  report  on  France's  plans  for 
its  strategic  nuclear  force  Indicated  an 
expansion  of  original  goals.  It  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  in  April  1967  that  the 
French  Government  now  hopes  to  build 
75  land-based  strategic  missiles,  rather 
than  the  previously  forecast  40  to  50  mis- 
siles. It  also  reportedly  wishes  to  expand 
the  number  of  submarines  to  five  rather 
than  three.  The  French  are  also  develop- 
ing their  first  very  small  battlefield 
atomic  weapons.  Reportedly,  the  first 
small  tactical  nuclear  weapon  will  be  the 
so-called  Pluton  rocket  with  a  range  of 
approximately  70  miles  and  a  warhead 
of  less  than  20  kllotons;  that  is,  about 
the  force  of  the  American  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  Japan.  The  French  hope 
to  have  this  weapon,  and  a  similar  one 
in  a  bomb  casing  for  aerial  delivery, 
ready  by  1972.  Plans  now  are  reported  to 
call  for  eight  Pluton  rocket  laimchers 
for  each  army  division." 

Although  it  presently  represents  only 
1  percent  of  the  West's  total  nuclear 
forces,  the  French  nuclear  force  is  sig- 
nificant. French  scientists  and  techni- 
cians have  proved  that  they  can  over- 
come the  technical  and  material  diffi- 
culties Involved  In  building  a  striking 
force.  They  have  overcome  many  initial 
problems,  and  their  ambitious  plans  for 
the  future  show  new  confidence  that  re- 
maining problems  can  and  will  be  over- 
come. Perhaps,  more  Important,  the 
French  achievements  In  their  nuclear 
program  have  been  ■won  almost  entirely 
on  their  own,  without  significant  outside 
aid. 

CONVErrrlONAL  POBCES  of  the  FRENCH 

French  military  policy  also  aims  at 
development  of  a  strong,  modem,  and 
well-equipped  conventional  force.  Al- 
though the  reduction  in  numbers  of  the 
French  forces  since  the  end  of  the  Alge- 
rian war  is  striking — ^from  over  1  million 
men  In  1962  to  approximately  522,500  in 
1966  " — the  French  have  striven  to  pro- 


•>  American  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles carry  warheads  about  that  size.  William 
Beecher,  "Small  Atomic  Arms  Being  Devel- 
oped by  Prance,"  New  York  Times,  April  14. 
1967.  p.  10. 

"London  Times,  March  30.  1967. 

"  Washington  Post,  March  30,  1967.  p.  H-1. 

*' Baltimore  Sun.  March  30,  1967,  p.  1. 

"William  Beecher,  "Small  Atomic  Arms 
Being  Developed  In  Prance,"  New  York 
Times,  April  14,  1967,  p.  10. 

••Stabler,  op  eit.,  p.  335;  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies.  The  Military  Balance 
1966-1967   (London:    Institute  for  Strategic 


duce    a    more    streamlined    and    better 
equipped  conventional  force. 

In  1966,  the  total  strength  of  the 
French  Army  was  338,000.  Five  divisions 
were  stationed  in  Europe,  including  one 
mechanized  and  one  armored  division 
in  Germany:  one  brigade  in  West  Berlin; 
and  one  mechanized,  one  armored,  and 
one  air-transportable  division  in  France. 
The  mechanized  and  armored  divisions 
have  been  equipped  with  M-47  and 
AMX-13  tanks.  Divisions  in  Germany 
have  Honest  John  and  Hawk  launchers. 
The  air-transportable  division  combines 
parachute  troops  with  an  amphibious 
group  and  supporting  arms,  and  com- 
poses the  permanent  element  of  a  strate- 
gic reserve. ' 

Combat  troops  stationed  overseas  num- 
ber approximately  15,000.  including  three 
regiments  in  Algeria,  three  regiments  in 
otner  African  states,  three  battalions  in 
French  Somaliland,  and  two  battalion.s 
in  the  Pacific  territories.  In  addition 
3,000  French  ofHcers  and  NCO's  serve 
either  on  secondment  or  on  contract  with 
the  armed  forces  of  independent  African 
countries.  Remaining  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  France  for  local  defense.  Their 
peacetime  strength  is  six  brigades. 
Mobilization  would  add  one  Alpine  and 
seven  territorial  brigades.  100  infantry 
regiments,  and  supporting  units. 

Total  strength  of  the  navy  is  84,000. 
It  includes  three  aircraft  carriers,  one 
helicopter  carrier,  two  antiaircraft  cruis-. 
ers,  19  destroyers — five  of  which  have 
guided  missiles — 31  frigates  and  other 
escort  ships,  21  submarines  of  which  17 
are  oceangoing,  15  patrol  vessels,  50 
fleet  and  coastal  minesweepers,  nine 
landing  ships.  10  landing  craft.  142  other 
ships,  and  a  Marine  commando  of  800 
men.  The  naval  air  force  consists  of 
12,000  men  and  about  275  aircraft. 

The  total  strength  of  the  air  force  is 
approximately  113,000  with  about  850 
aircraft.  This  Includes  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  equipped  with  Mirage  TV's  and 
KC-135F  tankers;  the  Air  E>efense  Com- 
mand with  140  aircraft ;  the  First  Tactical 
Air  Force  with  23,000  men  and  250  air- 
craft; the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force 
with  150  aircraft;  and  the  Transport 
Command,  also  with  150  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  regular  French  forces, 
up  to  400.000  reservists  may  be  called 
upon  in  time  of  emergency,  plus  the 
Gendarmerie  and  the  CRS — Compagnles- 
Republlcalnes  de  S^curlt^ — who  total 
75.000.^'' 


ENLISTING  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  URBAN 
POVERTY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
mEui  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


studies.  1966) ,  as  reprinted  In  Aerospace  In- 
ternational, January/February  1967.  p.  36. 
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"  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Intrcxluce  today  two  bills  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  enterprise. 
principally  through  a  system  of  tax  in- 
centives, to  Invest  in  urban  poverty 
areas — to  create  industry,  jobs,  and 
housing.  These  bills,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy. 
of  New  York,  have  received  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful 
they  will  receive  a  similar  reception  in 
this  body. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  We  ha\e  the  hmhest 
standard  of  living  known  to  man.  a 
strong  and  growing  economy,  high  wages, 
and  record  employment  Since  1935  our 
gross  national  product  has  ri.sen  843  per- 
cent. Per  capita  dispo.sable  income  i.s  up 
125  percent.  Unemployment  has  been  re- 
duced by  seven  times  Corporate  profif^s 
reached  a  record  level  of  $48  2  billion  last 
year,  an  Increase  of  1.612  percent  since 
1935. 

Americans  are  better  educated  and 
better  employed.  Just  27  years  ago.  the 
median  education  level  in  this  country 
was  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
Today  it  is  close  to  a  full  high  school 
education.  In  1930.  only  14  2  percent  of 
our  work  force  was  employed  in  profes- 
sional and  managerial  capacities  and 
19.8  percent  were  un.skilled  laborers  By 
1965.  our  unskilled  labor  force  was  dowti 
to  11.3  percent  and  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  work  force  was  represented  by  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  people 

For  more  than  30  years  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  educating  our  young 
people,  curing  the  ill,  providing  greater 
security  for  the  awed,  crtatmi:  more  Jobs. 
and  improving  job  skills  Yet,  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  especially  in  our  urban 
areas,  continue  to  mar  that  record  The 
costs  of  urban  poverty  are  horrendous. 
not  only  in  the  ever-mounting  bills  we 
pay  for  social  welfare  programs,  but  in 
the  broken  lives,  in  the  hopelessness  and 
frustration  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  been  unable  to  break  out 
of  poverty's  vicious  cycle 

Slum  conditions  and  the  .services  they 
demand  eat  up  a  far  disproportionate 
amotint  of  our  ta.xes  In  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers.  N.Y..  the  fourth  largest  city  in  New 
York  State  and  the  largest  in  Westches- 
ter County,  the  most  depressed  areas  of 
the  city,  measured  by  concentration  of 
substandard  housing  and  accounting  for 
30  percent  of  the  city's  population,  also 
account  for;  35  percent  of  the  major 
crimes.  51  percent  of  the  major  fires.  53 
percent  of  the  juvenile  dehnquency  cases. 
59  percent  of  the  tuberculosis  cases.  77 
percent  of  the  city's  venereal  di-sease.  81 
percent  of  the  people  on  welfare,  and 
85  percent  of  the  city  s  illegitimate 
births. 

I  am  sure  the.se  figures  will  hold  true 
for  other  urban  areas 

Sixteen  million  poor  people  live  in  our 
metropolitan  areas  Another  26  million 
are  living  on  incomes  above  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  minimum  poverty 
level,  but  below  an  adequate  level  to  live 
decently,  especially  at  tiii-;  tune  of  rising 
prices  and  Increasing  tax  burdens.  The 
problems  these  people  repre.sent  are  mas- 
sive and  complex.  It  is  obvious  thdt  the 
traditional  tools  are  inadequate  to  meet 


this  challenge,  and  while  the  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  are  by  no  means  a 
final  answer,  they  represent  an  approach 
which  I  believe  will  prove  both  feasible 
and  effective. 

Summaries  of  the  provisions  of  the 
urban  housing  investment  legislation  and 
the  industrial  development  legislation 
follow . 

Provisions   or    Urban    Housing    Investment 
Bu-L 

1  Before  applylnsf  to  HtJD  for  certification 
under  this  program,  a  prL>8pectlve  builder 
must  obtain  approval  for  his  housing  project 
from  the  municipality  (The  municipality  Is 
thus  In  the  position  to  seek  out  and  en- 
courage businessmen  and  other  builders  to 
construct  these  projects  »  A  partnership  be- 
tween private  enterprise.  local  government, 
and  the  Federal  government  is  thus  achieved 

2  In  order  to  quality  for  benefits  under 
this  program,  a  builder  with  approval  from 
a  municipality  must  still  seek  certification 
from  HUD  (This  program  will  be  admin- 
istered through  a  new  Low-Income  Housing 
Division  within  HUD,  which  can  devote  all 
Its  attention  to  producing  low  cost  housing  ) 

3  The  builder-owner  of  the  project  must 
agree  to  la)  build  or  rehabilitate  at  least  100 
dwelling  units:  (b)  construct  at  lei\st  as 
many  units  as  he  destroys;  ic)  provide  an 
Initial  equity  Investment  of  at  least  20': 
of  the  projects  cost;  (di  agree  to  accept  only 
a  3  ;  direct  return  on  his  Initial  equity  In- 
vestment. 

4  Mortgage  money  far  a  certified  project 
win  be  made  available  In  the  same  way  It  Is 
made  available  under  section  221(d)  (31  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Once  the  project 
Is  certified  by  HUD,  a  50  year  mortgage  bear- 
ing an  interest  rate  of  2'";,  can  be  obtained 
from  a  private  bank  Since  It  will  be  FTI.A  In- 
sured, the  mortgage  can  then  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion The  mortgage  on  each  project  will  run 
to  80'^;  of  cost  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  equity  supplied  by  the  owner  The  money 
for  purchasing  such  mortgages  will  consti- 
tute a  fund  of  $3  billion  The  Secrewry  of 
the  Treasury  will  be  Instructed  to  borrow 
this  money  over  the  next  8  years  Because 
Treasury  will  have  to  borrow  It  at  about  4';. 
and  then  lend  It  at  2  ;  .  It  will  have  to  sub- 
sidize the  difference  The  subsidy  cost  will  be 
approximately  $35  million  a  year  for  50  years, 
quite  low  for  the  number  of  potential  units. 

5  The  bill  provides  that  local  real  estate 
taxes  on  these  projects  must  be  reduced 
from  the  normal  20  to  25",  of  toUl  rents  to 
5'',  A  tax  abatement  fund  Is  established 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $30  million 
The  Federal  government  automatically  re- 
imburses the  municipality  for  SO"  of  the  re- 
quired tax  abatement.  On  the  remaining 
50  %  .  It  matches  the  state  contribution  dol- 
lar for  dollar 

6  Any  family  which  Is  dislocated  will  be 
given  a  priority  In  obtaining  the  new  housing 
units   created    under    this    bill 

7.  The  bill  provides  project  Insurance  so 
that  an  owner  will  not  experience  any  cash 
losses  on  the  housing  he  has  provided  An 
Initial  Federal  fund  of  $10  million  Is  estab- 
lished, small  premiums  are  then  paid  by  the 
owners  for  the  insurance  they   receive 

8  The  bin  establishes  a  Home  Management 
AsslsUtnce  Fund  withm  HUD  Five  million 
dollars  is  provided  as  an  Initial  appropriation 
for  this  fund  At  the  time  that  the  owner's 
project  is  certified,  he  will  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  a  representative  from  the  fund 
Arrangements  will  be  made  between  the 
owner  the  fund  and  the  municipality  to  train 
the  residents  of  the  project  to  participate  In 
managing  and  handling  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  project. 

9  No  person  or  family  shall  be  permitted 
to  move  Into  the  project  If  the  yearly  sum 
for  rent  constitutes  less  than  18  ,    of  his  or 


Its  gross  Income  (unless  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  waives  the  requirement  for  the  project 
because  of  problems  of  maintaining  full  oc- 
cupancy I.  If  the  tenant's  Income  rises  once 
he  enters  the  project,  he  faces  no  Increased 
payment  until  the  rent  constitutes  less  than 
15",  of  gross  income.  Once  It  Is  less  than 
15'  ;  .  the  tenant  shall  be  required  txj  pay  13", 
of  his  Income  for  his  housing  unit  The  ad- 
ditional payment  shall  go  into  the  tax  abate- 
ment fund  and  serve  to  help  lower  Federal 
appropriations 

10  In  return  for  building  these  projects 
the  owner  receives  the  following  tax  benefits 

A.  a  tax  credit,  which  lncre;tsfs  propor- 
tionately to  the  amount  invested,  equal  U) 
a  specified  percentage  of  the  ci>.st  of  the 
project,  which  builds  upon  existing  Invest- 
ment credit  provisions  in  Sections  46  through 
48  of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code, 

B  a  shorter  useful  llle  for  depreciation 
purposes,  which  builds  upon  the  5-year  pe- 
riod for  the  amortization  of  emergency  de- 
fen.'ie    facilities   and    grain   storage   facilities: 

C  the  right  to  treat  demolition  and  site 
Improvement  costs  (often  amounting  to  10 
to  15  ;  of  the  entire  ci:>st  of  the  project)  a£ 
part  of  the  cost  for  the  building  and  there- 
fore  as   part  of   the  depreciable   base; 

D  a  reduction,  or  in  certain  ca.ses  a  post- 
ponement, of  a  capital  gains  tax  upon  a  s.ile 
of  the  project  after  a  minimum  period  o( 
time 

11  It  Is  estimated  that  a  $15,000  unit  will 
rent  for  about  $99  a  month,  a  $12,500  unit 
will  rent  for  $86;  and  a  $10,000  unit  will  rent 
for  $'73  With  the  cooperation  of  municipal- 
ities in  lowering  of  land  costs  and  the  ex- 
pertise of  large  private  corporations,  it  is 
expected  that  hovising  cc^ts  could  be  reduced 
and  rentals  established  below  even  these  low 
levels. 

12  Computations  have  .also  been  made  on 
the  profits  that  owners  will  receive  for  build- 
ing and  continuing  to  own  these  projects  As 
the  owner's  equity  Investment  goes  up.  ht.s 
after-taxes  profits  will  also  go  up  Profits  for 
a  large  corporation  will  run  over  10"  These 
benefits  should  induce  large  corporations  to 
begin   the  Job  of  rebuilding  urban  ghettoes 

Industrial   Development   Bill 

1  The  bill  calls  for  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  development  of  urban 
ghetto  areas  The  objective  sotight  is  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  to  be  filled  by  residents 
of  these  poverty  areas 

2  The  program  is  limited  to  poverty  areas 
These  are  defined  as 

a  193  urban  areas  already  located  on  GEO 
maps  for  Standard  Metropolitan  SUUistical 
Areas  of  250,000  people  or  more 

b  Comparable  poverty  areas  to  be  located 
on  maps  for  other  areas  classified  as  urban 
by  Census  Bureau  (2500  persons  or  more) 

c  Indian  reservations  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  bill  utilizes  a  system  of  tax  credits 
Increased  deductions  for  wages  p.ild.  and 
rapid  depreciation,  which  business  leaders 
Indicate  will  produce  significant  re- 
sults In  procuring  badly  needed  Industrial 
Investments. 

Before  the  program  can  becin  In  any  city 
the  city  must  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  it  wishes  to  participate  and  will 
cooperate  in  locating  companies  to  go  into 
the  poverty  areas  (The  city  then  controls 
the  speed  of  the  program  and  works  at  at- 
tracting the  companies.  This  has  been  done 
in  Puerto  Rico  under  Us  Industrial  Incentive 
Act  I 

4  Any  participating  company  must  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  local  agency  designated 
In  the  municipality  to  deal  with  this  pro- 
gram  Then  application  is  made  to  HUD 
which  will  certify  that: 

a.  The  business  Is  locating  In  one  of  the 
above  areas  at  a  site  approved  by  the  munlcl- 
palltv,  and  will  establish  a  reasonable  ratio 
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between  capital  Investment  and  Jobs  created. 

b.  If  it  is  engaged  in  Industrial  production 
(tnanufacttirlng.  producing,  processing,  as- 
sembling), a  staff  of  at  least  50  full-time 
workers  will  be  employed  at  the  ghetto  plant. 
At  least  66  ..  of  the  original  working  force 
»iU  be  residents  of  the  ghetto  at  the  time 
they  were  hired  and  will  have  lived  there  for 
at  le.ist  6  months  prior  to  the  time  of  hiring 
or  be  certified  as  unemployed,  low-income 
people  by  the  municipality.  The  required 
staff  is  reduced  to  25  employees  for  munici- 
palities under  50,000  persons  and  for  Indian 
reservations. 

c.  To  continue  to  qualify  for  benefits,  the 
employer  must  maintain  the  same  minimum 
working  force  unless  economic  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  prevent  him  from  doing 
so.  Even  if  he  Is  forced  to  reduce  his  staff, 
he  must  m.tintain  the  same  percentage  of 
low-income  persons. 

d.  People  who  qualify  and  are  hired  do  not 
hai.e  to  continue  to  live  in  the  urban  poverty 
area. 

e.  The  only  other  qualifying  businesses 
would  be  ihoM?  engaged  in  wholesale  opera- 
lions  or  the  conslruoilon  of  buildings  in  an 
urban  poverty  area.  (Same  employee 
criteria.) 

5  In  return  for  agreeing  to  these  condi- 
tion."!, the  business  gels  the  following  tax 
benefits: 

a.  An  incrc.ise  in  the  normal  T'o  Invest- 
ment credit  on  machinery  to  101. 

b.  An  extension  of  the  7"o  Investment 
credit  on  machinery  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  business  is  located.  (If  the 
business  is  a  lessee,  it  would  have  the  credit 
otherwise  available  to  the  lessor  as  to  its 
premises.  There  is  precedent  for  this  In  the 
original  Investment   Credit  Act.) 

e.  A  rapid  depreciation — two-thirds  of 
normal  life — for  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing or  portion  of  the  building  which  It 
occupies. 

d.  A  useful  life  or  a  class  life  for  machinery 
und  equipment  of  two- thirds  the  normal  life 
under  existing  Treasury  guidelines  (Rev. 
Proc.  62-21). 

e.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  a  deduction 
of  125"  of  the  salaries  It  pays  to  the  low- 
Income  employees  it  has  hired. 

f  All  credits  and  deductions  could  be  car- 
ried forward  or  backward  or,  if  the  business 
Is  a  corporate  subsidiary,  utilized  against 
other  outside  income  of  the  parent  corpora- 
tion. Likewise  a  purchaser  of  the  business 
eoulc*  use  the  carryovers  otherwise  available 
to  the  seller  if  the  purchaser  continues  the 
business.  (The  carryback  or  carryover  provi- 
sions would  be  Increased  over  the  ones  appli- 
cable to  the  present  Investment  Credit  Act 
because  of  potential  Increased  dlfl^cultles 
faced  by  the  company  locating  in  an  urban 
poverty  area.) 

These  benefits  run  for  10  years  from  the 
time  the  business  goes  Into  operation. 

6.  Run-away  corporations  do  not  qualify 
under  the  program.  The  bill  uses  an  exclu- 
sion provision  similar  to  the  one  Included 
In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.  (The 
Jobs  created  will  be  new  ones.) 

7.  Resettlement  provisions  are  included  In 
the  legislation  for  those  who  lose  their  resi- 
dences or  businesses  because  federally  In- 
spired Industry  takes  over  their  homes  or 
shops. 

a.  Allowances  for  relocation  of  families 
and  Individuals  are  more  generous  than  un- 
der urban  renewal. 

b  Help  on  rent  (up  to  $1000)  for  24 
months  for  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low- 
Income  families  where  20%  of  their  Income 
will  not  obtain  decent  facilities  and  no  pub- 
lic housing  or  State  or  local  low-Income 
nousing  is  available. 

c.  Moving  expense  payments  for  b'uslness; 
^ded  payment  of  $2500  If  business  la  small 
and  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

8.  The  bill  provides  a  recapture  provision 
In  case  a  corporation  willfully  violates  the 
established   hiring   requliements.   or  simply 


takes  its  benefits  and  ceases  operations  with- 
out economic  Justification.  The  recapture 
provisions  are  severe  enough  to  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent. 

9.  The  bill  also  provides  for  Job  training  as- 
sistance to  those  industries  moving  Into 
ghetto  areas.  The  route  taken  is  to  bring  the 
program  under  MDTA  and  add  $20  million 
for  the  first  year  with  an  open  authorization. 
(The  actual  training  under  our  plan  should 
be  handled  In  the  following  way.  When  the 
industry  agrees  to  come  In  and  has  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  qualify.  It  could  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  industry  would  stipulate  the  date  by 
which  it  wants  the  manpower  trained  (prob- 
ably the  time  it  plans  to  start  operations) 
and  the  number  and  type  of  workers  it  wants. 
If  the  Industry  wants  to  train  the  people 
itself,  then  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
contract  with  it.  If  the  business  does  not 
want  to  do  the  training,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  be  given  the  power  to 
contract  either  with  a  private  manpower 
training  firm  or  with  the  usual  local  public 
training  organization.) 

10.  The  only  direct  appropriation  Is  $20 
million  for  manpower  training  in  the  first 
year  and  additional  amounts  needed  for  such 
training  in  future  years. 

Anticipated  revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury 
through  tax  change  will  be  slight  over  a 
period  of  a  few  years.  An  extra  deduction  for 
wages  paid  costs  nothing  because  it  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  decrease  In  welfare 
pa3rments  for  workers  and  the  taxes  paid  on 
new  salaries.  Rapid  depreciation  on  machin- 
ery and  buildings  cost  very  little.  All  it  nor- 
mally does  Is  provide  the  Investor  with  a 
more  rapid  return,  and  not  a  larger  return. 
New  credits  under  this  bill  will  equal  10% 
on  expenses  for  buildings  and  machinery  in 
an  urban  poverty  area  facility.  If  we  get  in- 
dustry to  invest  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  few  years — which  would  create  many 
new  Jobs — we  get  a  total  cost  of  $100  million. 
But  an  investment  credit  may  In  fact  cost 
very  little.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon  testified  In  1963  that  the 
Investment  Tax  Credit  had  returned  within 
the  first  year  at  least  one-half  of  the  revenue 
costs  through  Increased  tax  payments  (and 
that  was  before  the  full  Impact  of  the  Act 
on  the  economy  was  felt) .  In  short,  credits, 
depreciation,  and  deductions  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  reduced  welfare  payments,  new 
taxes  on  wages  paid,  and  increased  indus- 
trial productivity. 


A  ROLE  FOR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
privileged  to  cosponsor  two  bills  which 
I  feel  contain  revolutionary  ideas  and 
methods  toward  the  success  of  our  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty.  These  bills  en- 
courage the  active  participation  of  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  to 
invest  in  the  urban  poverty  areas  by  cre- 
ating new  Industry,  jobs,  and  housing. 

The  first  of  these  bill,  H.R.  11500,  to 
be  cited  as  the  Urban  Employment  Op- 
portunities Development  Act  of  1967,  was 
originally  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
July  12,  1967,  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
my  State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!. 
It  would,  if  enacted,  "provide  incentives 
for  the  creation  by  private  industry  of 


additional  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  urban  poverty  areas."  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  war  on  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  add  my  support 
to  this  particular  legislation,  which  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  new  partnership 
against  poverty.  The  bill  would  bring  the 
resources  and  talent  of  our  American 
private  enterprise  to  bear  on  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  our  most  serious  domestic 
challenges.  The  exact  purpose  is  to  stim- 
ulate investment — the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  income — in  poverty  areas.  As 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  ex- 
plained when  he  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  the  "bill  seeks  to 
remedy  the  greatest  failure  in  our  exist- 
ing poverty  efforts:  the  failure  to  involve 
and  rely  on  the  private  entei'prise  sys- 
tem which  is  the  basic  strength  of  the 
Nation."  The  program  will  be  carried 
out,  not  by  Government  agencies,  but  by 
private  enterprise.  According  to  the  plan, 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
ol^ly  a  system  of  tax  incentives  designed 
to  enable  private  enterprise  to  make  its 
Investments  and  carry  out  its  operations 
in  the  urban  poverty  areas. 

I  intend  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
bill  at  some  future  date.  However,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  my  conviction  that 
this  bill  will  help  to  reduce  welfare  and 
dependency — and  their  costs — by  provid- 
ing real  job  opportunities  for  wflfare  re- 
cipients. I  believe  it  is  the  welfare  system 
itself,  combined  with  the  lack  of  decei>€ 
job  opportunities,  which  produces  Vfie 
welfare  families  who  are  asserted  to' be 
permanent  dependents  of  the  Govei-n- 
ment.  This  bill  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  poverty,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  in  the  American 
tradition. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  happy  to 
cosponsor  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  H.R. 
11499,  "to  engage  the  resources,  talents, 
and  energies  of  American  private  enter- 
prise in  the  physical  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  in  urban  pov- 
erty areas." 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  July  13, 
1967,  in  the  Senate  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
is  aimed  at  creating  a  mechanism  by 
which  private  enterprise  can  and  will 
build  and  rehabilitate  large  numbers  of 
low-cost  housing  imits  in  urban  poverty 
areas.  This  bill,  as  well  as  H.R.  11500,  Is 
part  of  the  expanding  effort  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  play  a  role  In  the 
area  of  greatest  need:  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  slums,  which  are  a  blot  to  our  cit- 
ies, and  degrading,  to  say  the  least,  to 
those  who  reside  in  them. 

The  bill,  though  complex  in  detail,  is 
simple  in  purpose  and  method,  and  is  de- 
signed to  produce  the  needed  new  hous- 
ing at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time,  it  is  designed 
to  encourage  a  partnership  of  private  en- 
terprise and  Government,  In  the  produc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing. 

Briefly,  H.R.  11499  would  push  toward 
this  goal  by  two  means.  First,  it  attempts 
to  lower  costs  by  providing  an  extended 
interest  rate  subsidy  similar  to  that  ex- 
isting in  some  current  housing  programs 
and  by  payments  to  municipalities  in  lieu 
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of  real  estate  taxes  on  this  housing.  Sec- 
ond, It  alms  to  attract  large-scale  pri- 
vate enterprise  Investment  through  a 
system  of  tax  incentives,  designed  to 
make  such  Investment  possible  at  com- 
petitive rates  of  return. 

"MX.  Speaker,  I  have  sponsored  and 
supported  legislation  in  the  past  to  help 
alleviate  poverty.  There  are  many  laws 
on  the  statute  books  aimed  at  this  ob- 
jective. I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored today.  However,  the  success  of 
these  programs  can  only  be  achieved 
with  full  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment, private  enterprise,  public  officials, 
and  the  persons  involved. 


WHO  DAMNS  THE  ELECTRIC  POWER 
RELIABILITY    ACT? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mossl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  long 
period  of  planning,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Its  proposals  for  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  Nation's  electric  power  systems 
against  cascading  blackouts.  Several 
Members  of  this  House,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
have  sponsored  the  measure  (H.R. 
10727),  which  has  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  has  been  widely 
praised  In  the  press  as  a  constructive 
and  sensible  proposal.  Predictably,  the 
power  Industry's  trade  magazine  has  re- 
fused to  see  any  merit  in  the  bill.  Elec- 
trical World  magazine,  in  its  June  19 
issue,  printed  an  editorial  combining  un- 
intelligent opposition  to  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  with  statements 
regarding  the  June  5  power  failure  on 
the  Periiwylvanla-New  Jersey-Maryland 
interconnection  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  totally  misleading. 

After  characterizing  the  precipitating 
cause  of  the  blackout  as  a  "temporarily 
expedient  circuit  arrangement,"  the  edi- 
torial remarks: 

This  sltuatton.  however  understandable.  Is 
not  apt  to  build  confidence  In  Congress  or 
elsewhere  In  the  skill  or  good  Judgment  be- 
hind today's  power  system  operations. 

That  is  one  of  the  few  statements  In 
the  editorial  with  which  I  can  agree.  It 
is  followed  by  a  serle.s  of  observations." 
which  "need  to  be  made.'  In  my  opinion, 
they  also  need  to  be  substantially  qual- 
ified. 

First.  The  writer  declares  that — 
Ties  to  adjoining  regional  Interconnection 
proups,  such  as  CA.NUSE   and   ISO.  success- 
fully supplied  emergency  power  flows. 

If  this  were  true,  there  would  have 
been  no  blackout.  The  ties  to  CANUSE, 
running  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  'Vork. 
were  not  able  to  carry  all  the  load  filaced 
on  them  as  a  result  o(  the  breakdown 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  supplied  some 
emergency  power,  but  not  enough  To  say 
that  they  "successfully  '  supplied  emer- 


gency flows,  in  view  of  the  blackout  that 
ensued,  is  nonsense. 

The  editorial's  next  point  is  that  "un- 
avoidable delays"  in  the  completion  of 
the  500-kilovolt  Keystone  transmission 
project  meant  that  internal  ties  In  the 
P-J-M  interconnection  were  not  strong 
enough.  This  may  be  true  enough,  but 
however  unavoidable  these  delays  may 
have  been  they  do  not  excuse  the  failure 
of  the  systems  concerned  to  strengthen 
the  ties  to  New  York — which  had  failed 
once  before,  in  the  great  Northeast  black- 
out of  Novemiaor  1965. 

Third.  It  is  proudly  announced  that 
"relay  and  protective  systems  operated 
according  to  plan."  Great  battles  have 
been  fought  "according  to  plan"  and 
lost  because  the  plan  was  inadequate  or 
mistaken.  However  smoothly  the  relays 
may  have  fimctioned  on  June  5,  they 
could  do  no  more  than  they  were  pro- 
gramed to  do.  What  the  public  needs  to 
know  is  not  whether  the  plan  was  car- 
ried out,  but  whether  it  was  properly 
conceived  in  the  first  place.  Electrical 
World — perhaps  wisely — is  silent  on  that 
point. 

Fourth.  The  editorial  rejoices  that 
damage  to  equipment  was  "relatively 
light"  and  promptly  repairable,  and 
that  restoration  of  service  was  "orderly 
and  prompt  under  the  circumstances." 
That  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  triumph. 
Restoration  of  service  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey  took  all  afternoon,  up  to  13  hours 
in  all.  It  may  have  been  "prompt  under 
the  circumstances,"  but  if  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  bend  every  effort  to 
eliminate  the  circumstances.  Certainly 
the  consuming  public  »111  eventually 
cease  to  be  impressed  by  brilliant  re- 
coveries after  multimillion-dollar  black- 
outs. 

I  should  not.  perhaps,  fault  the  editors 
of  Electrical  World  if  their  only  object 
were  to  put  the  best  face  possible  on  a 
failure  of  their  industry's  performance — 
though  even  that  activity  oupht  to  stop 
short  of  outright  misleading  statements. 
But  the  entire  thrust  of  the  editorial  is 
to  condemn,  without  analysis  or  discus- 
sion, the  Federal  .Power  Commission's 
legislative  proposal.  There  is  the  cus- 
tomary lament  about  "centralization  of 
authority  over  planning  and  operation" 
and  "intervention  of  an  outside  agency.  " 
But  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  reasoned  argu- 
ment tending  to  show  that  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  would  not  work  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  electric  systems.  The  edi- 
tors tell  us  that  the  bill  "can  Impede  the 
Industry's  own  efforts  to  Increase  reliabil- 
ity through  careful  coordination  of  re- 
gional power  systems,"  but  they  do  not 
tell  us  why  or  how. 

There  may  be  weaknes.ses  in  the  FPC  s 
proposal,  as  there  are  in  most  new  bills. 
The  Concre.ss  should  study  it  carefully, 
and  make  whatever  improvements  are 
necessary  I  expect  .some  amendments  are 
in  order  1  deplore,  however,  sterile,  auto- 
matic opposition  of  the  type  represented 
by  this  editorial  It  leaves  us  no  wiser 
than  t)efore.  except  for  liie  impression 
that  the  authors  have,  m  reality,  no  ca.se 
at  all  I  cannot  t)elie\e  that  this  editorial 
represents  the  level  at  which  all  electric 
utility  managers  will  approach  the  FPC 
bill   Many  of  them  have  Indicated  by  the 


way  in  which  they  manage  their  systems, 
that  they  are  willing  to  face  problems 
with  forethought  and  imagination.  These 
progressive  managements,  in  large  part, 
have  really  applied  the  "valuable  les- 
sons" of  past  failures,  rather  than  in- 
dulging in  pious  talk  about  "learning 
from  mistakes."  I  hope  that  they,  and 
not  the  last-ditchers  of  Electrical  World, 
will  set  the  tone  for  the  utility  industry's 
participation  in  our  consideration  of  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  Certainly 
one  need  not  be  a  supporter  of  the  bill 
to  be  able  to  discuss  it  In  a  rational  way. 
The  editors  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  instance,  are  generally  opposed  to 
government  regulation  of  business,  yet 
their  comments  on  this  issue  demon- 
strate a  realization  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

I  place  the  editorial  referred  to  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
facts  concerning  the  PJM  power  failure 
as  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Releases  Nos.  14979  and  14982 
and  the  rather  different  editorial  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

[From  the  Electrical  World,  June   19,   19671 
The   Aftermath   op   the   Blackout 

The  blackout  of  June  5  carries  the  gravest 
Implications  for  the  utility  Industry. 

It  came  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  shaping  legislative  proposals 
intended  to  confer  upon  Itself  vastly  in- 
creased authority  over  power  system  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  operation.  As  we  see 
It.  such  centralization  of  authority  over 
planning  and  operation  of  local  and  regional 
power  systems  and  Interconnections  is  no 
guarantee  against  further  interruptions.  In 
fact  It  can  Impede  the  industry's  own  efforts 
to  increase  reliability  through  careful  cotir- 
dlnatlon  of  regional  power  systems. 

The  origin  of  the  June  5  blackout  was  ap- 
parently the  outcome  of  temporarily  expedi- 
ent circuit  arrangement  to  bolster  reserve 
generation  on  the  PJM  Interconnection 
against  hot-weather  loads.  This  situation. 
however  understandable.  Is  not  apt  to  build 
confidence  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  in  the 
skill  or  good  judgment  behind  today's  power 
system  operations.  We  do  not  propose  here 
U)  excuse  or  defend  what  took  place  But 
we  do  seriously  question  whether  FPC  sur- 
veillance could  have  prevented  what  hap- 
pened. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  several  observations 
need  to  be  made  In  the  wake  of  the  June  5 
blackout  regarding  the  behavior  of  the  PJM 
Interconnection  under  traumatic  system  con- 
dltlnns: 

Ties  to  adjoining  regional  interconnection 
groups,  such  as  CANUSE  and  ISG.  success- 
fully supplied  emergency  power  flows; 

Due  to  unavoidable  delays  in  completion 
of  500-kv  Keystone  lines,  however,  Internal 
PJM  ties  were  not  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain stable  conditions  during  transient  re- 
dl.strltautlon  of  power  following  initial  trip- 
out; 

Nevertheless,  relay  and  protective  .'lystems 
operated  iiccording  to  pl.m. 

D.unage  to  power  system  facilities  was  rela- 
tively light  and  amenable  to  prompt  repair; 

Restoration  of  system  facilities  and  re- 
sumption of  service  was  orderly  and  prompt 
under  the  circumstances. 

From  this  most  recent  blackout,  as  from 
the  Northeast  Power  System  Interruption  of 
1965.  power  system  people  can  wring  valu.ible 
lessons  These  should  l)e  applied  promptly 
and  effectively  for  the  perfection  of  Inter- 
connected system  operation  For.  as  we  see  It. 
blackouts  notwithstanding,  propverly  coordi- 
nated regional  Interconnections  offer  the 
closest    practicable    approach    to    reliability 
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that  present  power  system  technology  has  to 

offer. 

So  far  as  the  Intervention  of  an  outside 
agency,  such  as  the  FPC  Is  concerned,  there 
Is  grave  question  In  our  mind  whether  such 
activity  would  expedite  the  application  of 
lessons  arising  from  these  blackouts. 

(Federal   Power    Commission    Press    Release 

No.  14979] 
FPC   Chairmak   WHrm   Calls   Meeting   for 

Thursdat  on  Potm-STATE  Power  PAn,tmB 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  Lee 
C.  White  announced  this  morning  that  the 
FPC  Is  calling  a  meeting  Thursday  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  of  representatives  of  the  util- 
ities involved  In  Monday's  four-state  eastern 
area  power  failure,  with  representatives  of 
the  four-state  Governors  and  State  Commis- 
sions, and  Federal  ofHclals  Invited  to  attend. 

Chairman  White  also  announced  the 
establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc  panel  of  Indus- 
try and  Government  experts  to  study  In 
depth  the  problem  of  bulk  power  supply 
reliability  in  the  four-state-area  affected  by 
Monday's  blackout. 

Meanwhile,  Chairman  White  said  the  FPC 
Is  pressing  its  Investigation  of  the  failure 
which  cascaded  across  the  15,000  square-mile 
eastern  area  yesterday  morning  with  the  10 
million  kilowatt  loss  affecting  about  13  mil- 
lion people  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  failure  lasted  up  to  10  hours  In  some 
areas.  Power  had  been  completely  restored 
by  about  7:55  p.m.  last  night. 

Chairman  White  said  that  while  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  determine  the  Initiating  cause  of 
the  failure,  that  the  blackout  clearly  Indi- 
cates the  need  for  strong  interconnection 
and  better  coordination  to  prevent  further 
cascading-type  failures.  One  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  the  new  panel  will  be  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
a  recurrence. 

Chairman  White  conferred  with  the  White 
House  and  with  Congressional  leaders  yester- 
day. He  was  scheduled  to  make  an  oral 
report  this  morning  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  at  the  request  of  Chairman  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Is  holding  hearings  on  legislation 
affecting  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

FPC  statT  members  were  dispatched  to 
Philadelphia  yesterday  shortly  after  the  fail- 
ure occurred.  The  FPC  experts  are  examining 
the  sequence  of  events  with  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  (PJM) 
Interconnection,  and  are  studying  records  of 
the  timing  and  loss  of  generating  plants  and 
opening  of  transmission  lines.  The  FPC  In- 
vestigation Is  under  the  direction  of  P.  Stew- 
art Brown,  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Power.  Staff  members  on  the  scene  are 
Paul  H.  Shore,  the  FPC's  New  York  Regional 
Engineer,  and  Cleve  R.  Jacobeen,  an  engineer 
from  the  Washington  Office. 

The  four  eastern  states  Involved  in  the 
outage  are  saved  by  the  PJM  interconnec- 
tion. The  power  failure  started  at  10:18  a.m., 
Monday.  Service  was  lost  In  the  entire  state 
of  New  Jersey.  In  eastern  and  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  in  a  part  of  the  Delaware- 
Maryland  peninsula. 

The  principal  cities  In  which  power  was 
completely  Interrupted  Included  Newark,  Jer- 
sey City.  Elizabeth.  Patterson  and  Camden. 
all  in  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia.  Reading. 
Chester.  Upper  Darby.  Bethlehem,  Allen- 
town,  all  In  Pennsylvania;  and  Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

The  power  failure  resulted  In  widespread 
separation  of  transmission  lines  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  affected  area  and  the  early 
loss  of  such  major  generating  sources  as  the 
Brunner  Island  (700.000  kilowatts)  steam 
plant  of  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany; and  the  Yards  Creek  (440,000  kilo- 
watts) and  Muddy  Run  pumped  storage 
projects  (480.000  kllowatta)  of  Public  Servloo 


Electric  and  Gas  Company  and  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  respectively. 

As  the  result  of  separation  of  systems  and 
imbalance  of  generation  and  load,  other  sys- 
tems went  down  under  deteriorating  system 
conditions. 

Transmission  ties  from  the  affected  four- 
state  area  to  surrounding  systems,  including 
systems  in  New  York.  Maryland  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  opened  and  power  service  In 
the  surrounding  systems  continued  unaf- 
fected. 

The  power  systems  which  lost  total  power 
supply  included:  Public  Service  Electric  & 
Gas  Company,  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
Company.  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany. Metropolitan  Edison  Company,  and 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  Other  sys- 
tems substantially  affected  included  Dela- 
ware Power  &  Light  Company,  which  lost 
about  80  percent  of  its  load,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Power  &  Light  Company,  which  suffered 
an  Internal  separation  of  Its  network,  caus- 
ing the  eastern  portion  to  lose  power. 

Service  to  the  center  of  Philadelphia  was 
restored  by  11:10  a.m.  yesterday  and  all  of 
Philadelphia  Electric's  system  was  restored 
by  2:30  p.m.  Power  was  restored  on  the  Met- 
ropolitan Edison  Company  system  at  11:45 
a.m.  Power  was  restored  temporarily  on  the 
system  of  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  at 
12:15  p.m.,  but  system  conditions  became 
unstable  and  service  to  the  eastern  section 
was  again  lost.  Service  was  essentially  re- 
stored on  the  system  by  2:00  p.m.  except  in 
the  Northwest  part  of  the  system  in  the 
Sunbury-Wllliamsport  area  which  was  com- 
pletely restored  by  6:20  p.m. 

Nearly  all  power  on  Jersey  Central  and 
New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Company  was  re- 
stored at  2:30  p.m.  Delmwa  Power  &  Light 
Company  service  was  completely  restored  by 
1:00  p.m.  At  5:00  pjn.  practically  the  entire 
area  was  back  In  normal  service  with  the 
exception  of  the  area  served  by  the  Public 
Service  Electric  &  Gas,  which  at  that  time 
had  picked  up  about  70  percent  of  its  normal 
load.  Loads  on  this  system  was  fully  restored 
about  7:55  p.m.  last  night. 

Although  Atlantic  City  Electric  Company 
is  a  part  of  the  interconnection  and  was 
initially  affected  by  the  disturbance,  it  sepa- 
rated from  the  network.  Although  significant 
heavy  Industrial  loads  were  dropped,  the 
system  continued  Its  operation.  The  PJM 
interconnection  is  equipped  with  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  automatic  load  shedding 
and  was  unable  to  reduce  loads  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  collapse  of  system  gen- 
eration. 

Jersey  Central,  which  Is  equipped  to  drop 
30  percent  of  its  load  automatically,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  PJM 
Interconnection  that  Is  so  equipped  at  pres- 
ent. Two  other  systems,  the  General  Public 
Utilities  and  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 
Company,  plan  to  install  automatic  load- 
shedding relays.  A  6  percent  reduction  in 
voltage  was  ordered  by  the  dispatching  head- 
quarters of  the  PJM  Intercoimectlon  as  fre- 
quency began  to  decime,  but  was  not  done 
quickly  enough  to  be  effective. 

On  the  basis  of  information  that  has  been 
assembled  to  date,  the  trouble  la  believed  to 
have  started  with  a  fault  on  a  230-kllovolt 
line  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
extending  from  Nottingham  to  Plymouth 
Meeting.  Pa.  Cause  of  the  fault  on  the  line 
has  not  been  determined.  The  line  Is  back 
in  service  and  is  being  patrolled  to  detect  any 
abnormal  conditions. 

The  opening  of  this  line  resulted  In  trip- 
ping off  the  new  Muddy  Run  pumped  stor- 
age project  on  the  Susquehanna  River  which 
was  generating  440  megawatts.  The  control 
system  for  Muddy  Run  is  so  arranged  that 
its  generation  Is  automatically  tripped  if  one 
of  the  230  kilowatt  lines  from  Nottingham 
to  Plymouth  Meeting  has  opened.  This  is  a 
temporary  arrangement  pending  the  placing 
of  a  new  600  kllovolt  line  In  service  later 


this  summer  between  these  two  general 
points.  The  sequence  In  the  loss  of  genera- 
tion of  other  plants  In  the  vicinity.  Including 
Brunner  Island  and  Conowingo  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  This  will  require  careful 
matching  of  oscillograph  records  of  the  dis- 
turbance, which  is  now  In  process. 

The  wide  shutdown  of  generation  over  the 
area  resulted  In  some  damage  to  a  number 
of  generating  units.  Much  of  the  Initially 
observed  damage  has  been  found  to  be  minor 
and  repairs  and  tests  are  under  way  which 
will  place  these  units  back  in  service 
today  or  within  a  few  days.  Damage  to  a 
number  of  others  may  take  longer  periods. 
Altogether  a  total  of  12  units  was  affected 
in  some  manner  but  It  Is  now  expected  that 
all  but  one  of  these  units,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  only  80,000  kilowatts,  will  be 
operating  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Mo.st  are 
already  back  In  service. 

The  FPC  will  issue  further  reports  on  the 
power  failure  as  Its  investigation  progresfe.s. 
A  more  detailed  report  will  follow  comple- 
tion of  the  FPC's  analysis. 

[Federal    Power    Commission    Press    Release 

No.    14982] 
Cause   of   Four-State   Power   Failure   Pin- 
pointed TO  Short  Circott  in  High  Volt- 
age   Line    Which    Sagged    Too    Close    to 
Distribution  Line  Crossing  Under  It 
Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  Lee 
C.    White    said    this    morning    that    Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company  rejxjrted  that  the 
fKjwer    failure    which   cascaded    across   four 
eastern  states  Monday  was  touched  off  by 
a  short  circuit  when  a  high  voltage  trans- 
mission line  sagged  because  of  a  heavy  elec- 
tric load,  bringing  It  too  close  to  a  low  volt- 
age  distribution   line  crossing  under   It. 

The  lines  cross  at  a  point  midway  on 
Philadelphia.  Electric  Company's  50-mile 
Nottingham-Plymouth  Meeting  230-kilovolt 
line  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  load  on  the  high  voltage  line  Mon- 
day reached  600,000  kilowatts,  which  was 
more  than  It  previously  had  carried.  This 
raised  the  line's  temperature,  causing  It  to 
sag  physically  toward  the  low  voltage  distri- 
bution line,  and  the  resulting  "flash-over" 
shorted  out  the  230-kllovolt  line  and  the 
distribution  line. 

The  Important  question  which  remains  to 
be  answered.  Chairman  White  said.  Is  why 
the  loss  of  this  one  line  brought  about  the 
service  interruption  throughout  the  four- 
state  area. 

Two  additional  generating  units  were 
placed  in  service  last  week  at  Philadelphia 
Electric's  new  Muddy  Run  pumped  storage 
plant  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River, 
bringing  about  the  Increased  load.  Loss  of 
the  Nottingham-Plymouth  Meeting  line  re- 
sulted In  tripping  off  the  Muddy  Run  proj- 
ect. TTie  control  system  for  Muddy  Run  is 
so  arranged  that  its  generation  is  automati- 
cally tripped  If  the  230-kllovolt  line  from 
Nottingham  to  Plymouth  Meeting  has 
opened.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement 
pending  the  placing  In  service,  probably 
within  another  week  of  a  new  500-kllovolt 
line  generally  between  these  two  points. 

The  sequence  In  the  loss  of  generation  of 
other  plants  in  the  vicinity.  Including  Pub- 
lic Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company's 
Yards  Creek  pumped  storage  station  and 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Coflnpany's 
Brunner  Island  steam  plant  Is  still  under 
Investigation.  Oscillograph  records  of  the 
disturbance  are  being  studied. 

Information  which  had  been  assembled 
as  of  yesterday  morning  first  Indicated  that 
the  failure  started  with  a  fault  on  the  230- 
kllovolt  Nottingham-Plymouth  Meeting  line. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  power  failure  a 
fuse  was  blown  on  the  4-kIlovolt  distribution 
circuit  which  passes  underneath  the  230- 
kilovolt  line,  and  this  led  to  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  transmission  facilities  in 
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this  area.  As  »  rwult,  inspection  crews  deter- 
mined th»t  ft  "flash-over"  had  occurred  but 
that  dam*g«  to  the  line  was  not  serious. 
The  Une  U  now  back  in  service. 

The  (allure  cascaded  acro.ss  a  15.000  square 
mile  area  Monday  momln?  with  a  lO-mil- 
lion  kilowatt  Joss  affectlm?  about  13  million 
people  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  The  failure,  which  started 
at  10:18  a.m..  lasted  nearly  ten  hours  In 
some  areas.  Power  was  completely  restored 
by  about  8  p.m.  Monday  nl([ht 

A  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  FPC  for 
tomorrow  morning  in  W.LShington.  D  C  of 
representatives  of  the  Governors  and  suite 
regulatory  commissions  of  the  four  affected 
states  and  of  all  the  utilities  involved  in  the 
f>ower  failure.  The  CommLsslun  also  has 
established  a  panel  of  indu.stry  and  govern- 
ment experts  to  study  the  problem  of  bulk 
power  supply  reliability  In  this  four-state 
area. 

Tomorrow's  meeting  at  the  FPC  which 
will  be  a  working  session  limited  to  official 
participants,  will  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
power  failure,  including  the  reasons  for  de- 
lays In  restoring  service  in  some  of  the 
affected  areas. 

[PTom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  12, 1967] 
At  the  MzacT  or  Squtrrexs 
Even  If  the  electric  power  failure  which 
last  week  left  some  13  mlUl  m  people  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area  without  electricity— 
some  for  as  long  as  10  hours— had  been  the 
first  since  the  Great  Blackout  of  1965  in  New 
York  and  the  Northeast,  it  would  have  been 
one  too  many.  But  since  1965  the  nation  has 
had  17  leaser  service  Interruptions  known  as 
"cascading  power  failures  " 

Once  upon  a  time  a  maji)r  breakdown  In 
an  electric  utility  affected  that  utiUty  s  cus- 
tomers only,  since  each  company  operated  m 
a  sort  of  geographical  island.  The  cascading, 
or  domino,  effects  of  a  failure  now  are  due 
In  part  to  the  close  Intepwonnections,  estab- 
lished in  recent  years,  of  electric  companies 
serving  a  particular  region. 

So  when  somewhere  on  a  line  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  a  short  circuit  occurred  the 
other  morning,  It  resulted  in  tripped  switches 
across  a  16,000-5quare-mlle  area  served  by 
five  companies  linked  to  what  Is  called  the 
"PMJ  Interconnection"  In  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Acknowledging  that  It  is  not  known  yet 
why  a  short  circuit  on  one  line  resulted  In  a 
wholesale  failure.  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  White  observes  that  even  some- 
thing seemingly  so  trivial  as  a  squirrel  getting 
trapped  In  a  high  tension  circuit  could  trig- 
ger a  massive  power  failure. 

And  two  of  the  New  Jersey  utilities  In- 
Tolved  admit  that  there  is  no  assurance  a 
massive  failure  could  not  happen  again.  In 
Washington,  the  Administration  Is  pressing 
for  quick  action  on  legislation  to  give  the 
Government  additional  authority  through 
the  FPC,  to  bring  about  more  reliable  oper- 
ation of  the  nation's  electric  systems. 

Although  the  Industry  contends  that  the 
evident  dangers  of  an  intertle  system  do  not 
outweigh  Its  advantages,  in  terms  of  safety 
and  operating  economies,  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  bigger  they  are.  the  harder  they  fall. 

Plainly  a  close  look  at  the  whole  Intertle 
theory  Is  needed.  Present  agitation  for  pro- 
tection against  failures  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  new  strictures  In  an  Indus- 
try heavily  regulated  alreidy.  But  If  the  In- 
dustry can't  And  answers  on  Its  own.  the 
public  well  may  figure  that  tighter  Federal 
control  is  worth  a  try. 

A  large  group  of  investor-owned  companies 
for  years  has  been  conducting  an  advertising 
campaign  assuring  consumers  that  there  Is 
an  abundance  of  electricity  and  always  will 
be.  To  the  consumers  told  by  the  FPC  that 
their  electric  supply  Is  at  the  mercy  of  squir- 
rels, that  scarcely  is  assurance  enough. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
J.    ARTHUR   YOUNGER 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I 
a.«ik  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  eenlle- 
man  from  Florida  I  Mr  Pepper  I  may 
extend  hLs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  cxtrantxiii.s  mattor. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

Thfre  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  mourn 
the  passing  of  my  dear  friend,  J  Arthur 
Yountter.  oi  California,  on  the  20th  of 
June  of  thi.s  year.  He  was  a  fine  man  and 
a  con.scientious  and  hard-working  Mem- 
ber of  this  House 

Born  In  Albany,  Oreg  ,  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Kirkland.  Wash  ,  when  he 
was  an  11 -year-old  b<jy.  Tliere  he  at- 
tended public  schooLs  and  later  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington at  Seattle  in  1915  He  remained  at 
the  university  as  graduate  manager  of 
athletics  tmtll  he  answered  his  country's 
call  in  1917. 

He  served  in  France  wilii  the  48th 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  before  his  re- 
lease from  active  duty  in  1919.  Until 
1930  he  was  vice  president,  director,  and 
manager  of  th°  mortgage  loan  depart- 
ment of  the  Seattle  Title  Trust  Co.  At 
that  time  he  became  president  of  the 
Seattle  Mortgage  Loan  Co.  and  .served 
until  1934.  He  then  came  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  from  1935  to  1937  ho 
was  assistant  appraisal  advi.ser  and  chief 
of  the  savings  and  loan  division  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Moving  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
In  1937,  he  became  vice  pre.sident  of  the 
Citizens'  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco.  He  was  the 
friend  of  thousands  In  San  Mateo  where 
he  made  his  home.  He  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  San  Francisco  Boys' 
Club  as  one  of  its  directors;  and  he  was 
chairman  of  the  international  relations 
section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California. 

His  career  in  real  estate  finance  ex- 
tended to  positions  of  leadership  In  both 
State  and  national  realty  organizations. 
He  was  vice  chairman  of  the  operations 
committee  of  the  National  Savings  & 
Loan  League  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive coimcll  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  83d  Congress  and  even- 
tually became  the  second- ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee concerned  with  communications. 
He  was  a  dedicated  worker  in  commit- 
tee. Banker  though  he  was,  banker's 
hours  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to  him. 

A  bill  wh.ich  he  introduced  as  a  very 
junior  Member  i.s  regarded  as  having 
been  the  origin  of  the  idea  from  whence 
came  eventually  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  His 
bill  called  for  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Urbiculture,  as  he  termed  it.  to 
which  were  to  be  a.'^signed  many  of  the 
problems  concerning  the  well-being  of 
citydweilers. 


At  the  time  he  Introduced  his  bill,  he 
said: 

The  rapidly  changing  social  scene  makes 
this  d'-partment  necessary,  and  what  If  any- 
thing is  done  about  It  will  probably  depend 
on  how  much  backbone  urban  people  show 
In  demanding  more  voire  and  more  help  In 
the  solution  of  their  problems. 

He  had  plenty  of  backbone  him.self  and 
his  di.sappointment  was  apparent  when 
he  detected  a  lack  of  it  in  others.  Here 
in  this  House  which  he  served  so  well 
and  with  such  distinction  we  shall  miss 
his  calmness  under  pressure,  his  amiably 
firm  convictions,  his  ab.solute  integrity, 
and  his  selfless  friend.ship. 


PRIDE    RATHER    THAN    PROFIT    IN 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  PeppehI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  know  one  of  my  most  impor- 
tant projects  in  my  congressional  career 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  creation 
of  educational  broadcasting,  and  pres- 
ently I  have  a  bill  H.R.  6845  before  this 
Congress. 

The  airwaves  of  this  Nation  are  a  tre- 
mendous resource,  and  should  be  used  to 
their  maximum  potential.  Television's 
failure  to  even  approach  excellence — the 
excellence  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect and  enjoy — in  programing  has 
taught  a  lesson  to  those  who  value  hu- 
man interests.  We  must  establish  tele- 
vision for  an  audience  of  people  who 
function  more  than  merely  as  buj'ers  or 
sellers. 

The  airwaves  of  our  Nation  can  be 
used  as  conveyors  of  America's  great  cul- 
tural heritage  and  can  stimulate  the  fu- 
ture cultural  flowering  our  great  Ameri- 
can Nation  is  going  to  have. 

We  must  use  television  and  radio  to 
create  a  better  informed,  culturally  en- 
riched public,  who  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  with  the  American  ideals  of  excellence 
and  greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues  and  anyone  who  may  read  this 
Record.  I  insert  the  testimony  1  gave  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  whose  members 
are  doing  a  thorough  and  excellent  study 
of  thi.s  great  benefit  to  future  generations 
of  Americans: 
St.\te.\jent  of  Hon.  CL.^roE  Pepper,  a  Rep- 

RESENT.ATIVE    IN    CONGRESS   FROM    THE    Sl.*TX 

OF  Florida 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  privilege  of  being  here  today,  and 
also  for  the  gracious  privilege  you  accorded 
me  to  be  here  yesterday.  I  regretted  that,  on 
account  of  an  Important  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Coirmiittee,  I  was  not  able  to  be  here 
at  th.Tt  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  able  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee for  his  unusual  farsightedness,  and 
also  for   introducing  H  R.   6736.   the  bill  on 
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this  subject,  and  also  for  realizing  the  need 
for  hearings  on  this  matter  of  such  great 
consequence  to  the  American  people,  and  for 
the  fine  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which 
you  we  studying  this  subject.  This  Is  charac- 
teristic of  the  high  quality  of  excellence  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
•.his  committee. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  long  been  active,  as  many  of 
you  have  been.  In  trying  to  give  educational 
television  a  foothold  In  our  great  Nation.  I 
always  f  »el  that  I  would  be  remiss  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  If  I  did  not  publicly  ex- 
press m..-  gratitude,  and  I  believe  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Congress  and  the  country,  to  a 
great,  gracious,  and  gallant  lady,  Mrs.  Freda 
Hennock  She  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Commiinlcatlons  Commission  many  years 
ago  and  she  gallantly,  valiantly  and  finally, 
after  many  obstacles,  successfully  established 
through  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  the  educational  tele- 
vision facility  that  we  enjoy,  the  channels 
that  have  been  set  apart  for  educational  tele- 
vision In  our  country  today. 

I  have  also  been  active  In  my  county  In 
the  establishment  and  support  of  educa- 
tional television,  which  has  one  of  the  finest 
educational  television  stations  in  Florida.  We 
like  to  think  It  compares  favorably  with  any 
In  the  Nation. 

•We  have  five  educational  television  chan- 
nels, facilities.  In  our  State  today  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  them.  A  little  while  ago  I  met 
In  Jacksonville  a  representative  of  this  In- 
dustry and  taped  a  30-mlnute  recording 
which  was  played  over  these  five  stations  of 
ours.  We  are  very  proud  of  them  In  Florida. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  sense  the 
potential  of  educational  television.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  here  today,  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  chairman's  bill.  I  in- 
troduced one  that  Is  a  companion  bill  to  It. 
I  would  like  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
progress  the  great  cause  of  educational 
television. 

Some  of  us  were  saying  a  moment  ago, 
before  the  hearing  began,  "Why  couldn't  the 
school  children  be  taught  Caesar's  campaigns 
on  television  rather  than  recullng  them  out 
of  a  book?"  I  said.  "Why  couldn't  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo  be  engagingly  and  Intrlgulngly 
presented  not  only  to  the  school  children  but 
also  to  the  adult  population?  Why  Isn't 
the  seizure  of  Troy  Just  as  exciting  as  Bo- 
nanza, the  Lone  Ranger  or  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  have  their  place,  perhapM,  but 
not  regarded,  I  think,  as  the  classics  of  our 
civilization?" 

We  all  realize  that  Individual  broadcast- 
ing stations  are  not  enough. 

By  the  way,  I  think  of  educational  tele- 
vision as.  In  one  sense,  having  the  capacity 
to  bring  the  great  libraries  and  the  great 
museums  of  our  country,  for  example,  Into 
the  classroom  and  into  the  home.  You  have 
to  go  down  to  the  library,  you  have  to  go  to 
the  museum,  bo  see  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
you  should  be  able  to  see  by  just  turning 
a  dial  on  your  television  station.  The  school 
children  could  see  them  in  their  school 
rooms  by  having  It  brought  to  them. 

Toward  this  end.  In  order  to  support  the 
distinguished  chairman's  bill,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  companion  bill,  H.R.  6945.  I  was  the 
first  witness  to  appear  at  the  hearings  held 
tiy  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  was  pleased  to  In- 
troduce the  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  carry  out  the  great  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  chairman  and  thU  com- 
mittee, to  continue  and  sustain  educational 
television    and    radio   programs. 

I  also  adamantly  supported  the  Senate 
amendments  which  put  safeguards  Into  the 
bill,  mainly  by  ordering  the  creation  of  a 
private  corporation  "to  facUltate  the  devel- 
opment of  noncommercial  educational  radio 
and    television   broadcasting    and    to    afford 


maximum   protection   to  such   broadcasting 
from  extraneous  interference  and  control." 

The  swift  speed  with  which  the  Senate 
approved  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
gives  weight  to  my  long-held  theory  that 
quality  television  and  radio  Is  not  an  Im- 
possible ideal.  In  fact,  the  only  recent  critics 
of  the  public  television  bill  are  those  who 
hold  unfound  fears  of  propaganda  takeover. 

I  Inserted  an  article  by  Lester  Markel, 
the  Associate  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19, 
1967.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Markel  states  that, 
".  .  .  Congress  must  be  educated  to  the  Im- 
portance of  public  television  and  to  the 
vital  need  of  assuring  its  Independence."  He 
continues  by  saying  that  the  basic  fear  of 
a  Government-supported  medium  being  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  is  canceled  out  by 
the  well  established  example  of  the  BBC. 

I  share  Mr.  Markers  views  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  corporation  established  for 
public  broadcasting  can  and  will  act  in- 
dependently of  strong  Government  interfer- 
ence. In  fact,  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Senate  on  this  bill  revealed  the  necessity 
of  keeping  news  programs  free  of  public 
lunds.  This  idea  has  been  readily  accepted 
and  proves  to  the  critics  that  Independence 
in  public  television  will  be  encouraged  and 
will  be  preserved. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  air  waves 
are  a  valuable  public  property  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
enforce  certain  terms  or  conditions.  This 
would  require  the  broadcasters  to  perform  a 
sufficient  amount  of  public  service  or  present 
shows  of  artistic  taste.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  a  sampling  of  television  recently  can 
give  witness  to  the  fact  that  no  quality  guide 
now  exists;  that  is,  one  not  high  enough,  I 
think  most  of  us  feel,  to  meet  the  criteria 
that  Americans  should  require  and  expect. 

On  the  contrary,  television  has  become 
such  a  big  business  that  the  profit-making 
motive  involved  in  a  television  show  far  out- 
weighs the  quality  motive. 

Television's  failure  to  even  approach  ex- 
cellence— the  excellence  we  feel  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  enjoy — in  programming 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  those  who  value  hu- 
man Interests.  We  must  establish  television 
for  an  audience  of  people  who  function  more 
than  merely  as  buyers  or  sellers. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  marketplace  is  a 
necessary  and  desirable  way  of  regtUatlng  a 
great  deal  of  our  economic  activity.  But  that 
does  not  mean  the  marketplace  should  regu- 
late everything."  I  believe  ^at  some  of  the 
most  important  things  in  life — education, 
artistic  creation,  friendship,  religion,  for  ex- 
ample— cannot  and  must  not  have  a  price. 

It  seems  the  only  way  to  guarantee  that 
these  Important  things  In  life  can  preserve 
and  flourish  Is  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  wholly  controlled  by  the  profit  makers. 
We  have  tried  to  achieve  this  liberation  by 
keeping  the  schools  and  universities,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  institutes,  churches,  libra- 
ries, musetuxis,  and  parks  apc^t  from  the 
world  of  business  and  the  marketplace. 

And  to  those  who  still  argue  that  this  can- 
not be  done,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  famous 
American  author  who  said,  "There  are  all  the 
churches  and  schools  and  Ubrarlee  in  Chrls- 
tlandom  to  testify  to  the  abewdlty  of  such  an 
Idea." 

But  let  us  approach  this  problem  of  public 
broadcasting  from  a  different  tack.  I  have 
recently  been  In  contact  with  the  Educa- 
tional Television  Stations  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Eklucatlonal  Broadcast- 
ers. They  have  furnished  me  with  a  report 
which  reviews  the  Carnegie  Commission's  re- 
port, "Public  Television,  A  Program  for  Ac- 
tion," and  also  makes  suggestions  for  further 
action  in  increasing  the  scope  and  range  of 
educational  television. 

The  heart  oif  educational  television  broad- 
casting is  the  Individual  station  license. 
Strengthening  of  local  stations  should  In- 
clude operations  and  occur  as  a  result  of  local 


needs.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  Increase 
the  number  of  educational  stations. 

The  main  thesis  of  their  report  Is  that 
"Public  television  funds  should  be  Insulted. 
Independent,  and  as  far  as  possible,  di- 
versified." 

Educational  television  has  a  tremendous 
potential  in  this  country  if  It  Is  allowed  to 
grow  and  mature.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
you  and  I  share  the  same  conviction:  that 
our  suppiort  of  an  expanded  program  of  edu- 
cational television  and  radio  Is  not  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  Intended  to  disparage  or 
to  discount  or  In  any  way  to  minimize  or  to 
reduce,  or  Impair,  the  splendid  private  tele- 
vision and  radio  system  that  we  have  In  this 
country. 

It  Is,  rather,  to  supplement  it  with  pro- 
grams where  the  principal  emphasis  is  the 
public  satisfaction,  the  public  education  and 
the  public  need  which  might  not  perhaps 
sustain  a  profitable  operation  In  the  rendi- 
tion of  that  particular  kind  of  service. 

But  If  It  is  left  entirely,  this  great  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  potential,  this 
marvel  of  the  age.  If  it  is  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  profit  makers,  it  will  be 
squashed  like  a  bug  underfoot. 

Incentive  and  profit  are  the  great  driving 
forces  behind  American  life — and  they  must 
be  protected  and  supported — but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  the  main  stimuli  to  our 
cultural  flowering  and  dissemination. 

It  Is  with  all  this  in  mind  that  I  cannot 
but  urge  your  support  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act,  for  in  doing  so,  you  will  be  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  more  Informed,  cul- 
turally enriched  American  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  gather  a 
broader  based  support  for  this  legislation,  I 
have  been  keeping  the  various  educators  and 
businessmen  of  my  State  advised  as  to  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.  When  advising 
them  of  the  hearings,  I  suggested  that  they 
may  want  to  make  a  comment  to  your  honor- 
able committee  on  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  would  like  now  to  submit  for  the 
committee's  Information  their  replies  for  in- 
sertion Into  the  official  record  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

The  first  of  those  Is  from  the  very  able 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Floyd  T.  Chrstlan, 
by  letter,  dated  July  6,  1967. 

Another  one  is  by  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman In  Tampa,  Florida,  Mr.  William  P. 
Wallace,  who  has  taken  for  a  long  period  of 
time  a  very  strong  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  TV. 

There  are  two  additional  statements  by 
the  very  able  director  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Resources  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  at  Tampa,  Mr.  G.  C.  Elchholz. 

I  would  like  to  have  these  Included  In  your 
record. 

I  commend  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  want  to  help  in  every  way  I  can  In  the 
great  work  you  are  doing  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  fine  statement,  Mr.  Pepper.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  always  found  you  to  be  on 
the  side  of  those  things  which  help  to  build 
America  into  a  stronger  and  better  nation. 
I  thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  am  glad  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  your  fine  com- 
mittee in  this  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Tliank  you  for  giving  us 
your  time  this  morning. 


WE  SHALL  OVERCOME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  It  not 
be  whispered  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  dying  In  Florida.  Although  temporarily 
Its  spector  may  haunt  certain  hallowed 
public  ofBces,  soon  it  will  be  reincamated. 

I  have  had  some  recent  correspondence 
from  a  registered  Democrat  of  my  dis- 
trict who  was  offered  the  wonderful 
chance  of  becoming  a  national  sustain- 
ing member  of  the  Republican  Parly. 
and  although  this  is  an  excellent  orga- 
nization he  voiced  some  disdain  at  their 
efforts. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  stor>'  "Snow 
White"  in  which  the  wicked  witch  asked 
her  mirror — "Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall, 
who's  the  fairest  of  them  all?"  and  .she 
was  answered.  "You  arc  no  loncrer  the 
fairest  one  of  all."  Well,  colleagues,  for 
us  the  mirror  Is  our  constituency,  and  so 
I  say.  Republicans  take  heed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  this  correspondence  of 
my  constituent  and  my  reply  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  ; 

MUMI.    Ft-A., 

July  5.  1967. 
Hon.  Ci^TTOK  Pkppcr. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzA«  Claddc:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy 
of  my  answer  along  with  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  a.O.P.  this  morning 

I  shall  always  And  time  to  do  all  I  can  In 
any  way  I  can  to  support  You  or  any  other 
candidate  for  office  that  has  proven  that  he 
Is  a  true  representative  of  the  people. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  you  are 
respected  and  admired  here  in  your  Home 
district.  You  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  your  constituents  by  your 
Honesty  and  Integrity  and  Statesmanship. 

I  dont  know  If  you  can  make  any  use  of 
this  letter  but  If  you  can  you  are  welcome 
to  It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  H    Raabe, 
Vice  President.  Lo<lge  8U1   B  RT. 

July  12.  1967. 
Mr.  EowASD  H.  Raabe. 
Vice  President.  Lodge  801  BRT, 
Miami.  Fla. 

Dkak  BBWAao:  Tour  letter  of  July  5  was 
one  of  the  most  heartwarming  I  have  received 
and  I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  the  kind 
sentiments  you  express  concerning  my  pub- 
lic service. 

And  I  have  noted  with  great  pleasure  your 
reply  to  the  letter  from  Chairman  Clay  of 
the  National  Sustaining  Program  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  Headquarters.  Your  answer 
Is  inspired  and  I  am  proud  of  your  writing 
as  you  did  and  I  know  the  E>emocratlc  Party 
would  be  equally  proud  of  the  fine  spirit  you 
have  shown.  I  am  glad  you  ^ave  me  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  the  letter  and  will  save 
it  for  an  appropriate  spot  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Every  good  wish  to  you,  and 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely. 

CLAi-DE  Pepper. 
Member  of  Congrefs. 

P.S. — I  am  putting  your  letter  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  will  send  you  a  copv. 

C    P. 

National  Stjst.mktng  Procb-am  ron 
RcrtrsLiCAH     Pasty     H«ad<iua«- 


Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Fellow  Amvrjc.kh  :   "We  can't  afford 
to  muS  the  opportunity  of  1968."  That's  the 


sentiment  expressed  over  and  over  again  by 
Republican.'?  here  In  Washington  .  .  and 
Its  probably  the  view  of  your  GOP  friends, 
too. 

That's  why  I've  put  this  letter  to  you  high 
on  my  list  of  priority  projects.  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  dltlnt  invite  you  to  become  a 
Sutt.iining  Member  of  Rcpubllcin  He.idquar- 
te.'s — for  Just  $10 — In  llUs  lmf>ortant  pre- 
election year. 

Your  support  can  help  the  GOP  recapture 
the  reins  of  our  nations  destiny  .  move 
the  country  another  giant  step  toward  re-es- 
tabUshlng  two  party  government  .  .  .  and 
get  the  government  b;i:ls  on  some  sensible 
system  of  financing  and  spending 

The  Democrat  budget  calls  for  expendi- 
tures of  $37u  million  every  day  in  the  year 
.  $154  million  every  hour!  Spending  at 
this  rate  staggers  the  imagination  But  It's 
even  worse  when  you  consider  what  It  means 
in  terms  of  your  annual  ta.x  bite. 

I'  you  are  like  most  Americans,  your  big- 
gest expense  every  year  Is  the  federal  In- 
come tax  Yet  your  payment  slips  through 
th(  Kovernments  fingers  In  a  twinkling  of  an 
evf  And  t.ixes  will  go  even  higher  If  we  don't 
bring  a  halt  to  this  fiscal  extravagance. 

The  only  hope  is  for  Republicans  to  Join 
forces,  to  strengthen  the  Party  from  top  to 
bottom  and  push  {orw.ird  from  the  success 
already  attained  The  Sustaining  Fund  is 
vital  to  laylne  the  foundation  for  victory — 
in  your  own  srate  and  across  the  country  It 
Is  our  most  effective  flnanchil  resource  for 
building  solid,  election-winning  programs 
.  and  by  Joining  now,  you  contribute 
mightily  toward  the  drive  for  Republican 
success  In    1968. 

May    we    count    on    your    support    at    this 
critical  time?  Please  take  Just  a  moment  to 
sign    and    return    the    enclosed    form    along 
with  your  check  for  $10. 
Sincerely. 

Lucius  D  Clay 

PS — As  a  Sust.alnlng  Member,  you'll  be 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Party  news  through 
your  monthly  Issues  of  the  Republican  Also. 
we  !'  send  you  your  official  membership  card, 
registering  you  as  a  concerned  and  active 
member  of  the  Party. 

Mia  .MI.  Fla 
Mr  Lrnr.s  D  Clay. 

National    Sustaining    Program,    Republican 
Party  Hiadquarteri,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Sni'  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  un- 
dated letter,  and  the  honor  you  wish  to  be- 
stow upon  me,  as  you  probably  know  we 
now  have  a  Republican  Governor,  and  Two 
Republican  Senators  in  our  State.  And  that 
Is  Three  too  many. 

I  am  a  working  man  and  am  proud  to  pay 
my  share  of  Tax  to  pay  for  the  operation  of 
my  government,  and  as  long  as  a  Democratic 
party  remains  In  office  I  will  be  able  to  Pay 
My  share.  You  see  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member Herbert  Hoover,  and  I  woti't  allow 
a  Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner  In  my  home. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  country  Is  get- 
ting along  Just  fine  under  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  as  you  point  out  the  budget  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  $370  Million  each  day. 
I  say  Thank  God  we've  got  It.  Under  the 
Republicans  we  wouldn't  have  It  to  spend. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  history 
that  there  hasn't  been  an  lncrc.ii.e  In  unem- 
ployment when  the  gra.sping  old  party  was 
In  office. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  offer,  but  even 
though  I  disagree  with  President  Johnson.  I 
would  rather  have  him,  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
or  even  a  member  of  the  Maft.i  running  this 
country  than  to  have  another  Republican  In 
office 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  H  Raabt. 
A  registered  Democrat. 


THE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  J.  KIR- 
WAN— AN  OUTSTANDING  STATES- 
MAN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Watts]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
prompted  in  part  by  a  recent  article  in 
Reader's  Digest  which,  in  typical  fash- 
ion, scathinjdy  attacked  the  integrity 
of  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  tiie 
great  State  of  Ohio,  and  my  own  admi- 
ration and  friendship  for  this  outstand- 
ing statesman,  to  let  it  be  known  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  I  consider 
this  irresponsible  smear  to  be  completely 
indigestible  to  me  and  others  in  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  facts. 

During  my  years  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  I  have  come  to  know 
Mike  Kirwan  as  a  great  and  honorable 
man  in  all  respects.  No  one  with  .-.  grain 
of  commonsense  can  deny  the  distin- 
guished service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
constituents,  to  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  No  single 
Member  of  the  Congress  has  done  more 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
than  has  Mike  Kirwan.  The  close  as- 
sociation I  have  had  with  him  over  a 
period  of  years  will  always  remain  with 
me  as  one  of  my  trea.sured  experiences 
in  public  life.  He  has  earned  and  will 
always  have  my  respect  and  esteem. 


FIGHTING  AT  LESS  THAN  MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  talk  of  an  escalation  of  American 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  of  sending  addi- 
tional American  troops  to  that  embattled 
land,  there  are  disturbing  and  repeated 
reports  that  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam, 
although  fighting  harder  than  man>' 
Americans  realize,  is  nevertheless  fight- 
ing at  less  than  maximum  capability. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  must  be 
revitalized  as  part  of  any  plan  to  send 
additional  US.  troops  to  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  take  over  the  un- 
limited defense  of  a  land  that  is  not  mak- 
ing the  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
its  own  self-preservation. 

One  of  our  Government's  justifications 
for  its  worldwide  military  aid  program 
is  the  contribution  the  foreign  officer 
training  program  makes  to  internal  sta- 
bility, but  it  is  this  very  program  which 
has  been  such  a  failure  in  Vietnam. 

When  the  U.S.  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam was  stepped  up  In  mid- 1966,  the 
participation  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
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mihtary  in  combat  declined.  As  U.S.  cas- 
ualties increased,  those  of  South  Viet- 
nam decreased.  A  significant,  but  undis- 
closed, percentage  of  South  Vietnam's 
700.0ob-man  Armed  Forces  has  been  re- 
ported to  be  stationed  in  urban  garrisoiis, 
rear  areas,  or  regions  of  light  enemy  op- 
position. 

Under  the  1967  campaign  plan  for 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  primary 
rcs!X)nsibility  for  operations  against  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  regular  forces.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Army  was  charged  with  securing 
areas  which  American  forces  have 
searched  and  cleared.  They  have  fallen 
short  of  our  hopes  and  expectations  in 
this  job  as  well.  » 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  not 
been  trained  in  the  tactics  needed  to 
provide  village  security  against  guerrilla 
attacks.  Tiieir  officers  are  mainly  city 
dwellers,  without  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rain required  for  effective  action  against 
night  attacks  by  the  Vietcong.  The  aver- 
age soldier  is  discouraged  by  poor  pay, 
lack  of  motivation  and  emotional  identi- 
fication with  his  government,  few  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  war  weariness, 
and  inadequate  artillery  and  air  support. 
He  Is  stationed  far  from  home,  and  is 
often  utterly  unconcerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peasants  he  is  there  to  pro- 
tect. 

There  is  not  sufficient  American  forces 
to  hold  and  secure  the  areas  which  our 
soldiers  have  searched  and  cleared.  Un- 
less the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is 
geared  up  to  play  Its  part,  the  Viet- 
namese war  efforts  will  be  off  balance, 
and  the  full  Impact  of  the  American  sac- 
rifice will  be  blunted.  Even  if  American 
search  and  destroy  tactics  succeed  with- 
out South  Vietnamese  help,  guerrilla 
warfare  could  continue  for  many  years, 
and  will  demand  more  active  South  Viet- 
namese participation. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  this  sit- 
uation? These  are  some  suggestions:  A 
massive  and  concentrated  retraining 
program  for  South  Vietnamese  oflBcers 
must  begin  immediately,  especially  for 
field  and  combat  officers.  The  United 
States  must  insist  that  the  less  com- 
petent be  weeded  out.  Retraining  must 
emphasize  guerrilla  and  jungle  warfare; 
there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  in  the 
past  on  techniques  for  massive  opera- 
tions. 

South  Vietnamese  soldiers  with  fight- 
ing ability  must  be  promoted  to  officer 
rank.  Educational  requirements  should 
not  be  so  stiff  that  only  the  wealthy, 
and  often  incompetent,  can  qualify  for 
stripes. 

Further  improvements  should  be  made 
In  the  pay  and  hving  conditions  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  soldier.  Special  effort 
must  be  made  to  station  troops  closer  to 
their  homes  so  that  they  will  have  some 
attachment  to  what  they  are  defend- 
ing—if  not  to  their  Government,  at  least 
to  their  hamlet  and  family. 

It  Is  a  distressing  fact  that  a  number 
or  South  Vietnam's  elite  battalions  are 
stationed  In  the  area  around  Saigon  to 
protect  present  rulers  from  dangers  of 
a  coup,  rather  than  out  In  the  thick  of 
cattle  to  protect  the  nation  from  Com- 
munists. These  'coup  divisions"  must  be 
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moved  into  the  field,  where  they  can 
fight.  Their  desertion  rate  now  is  high 
because  they  are  serving  so  far  from 
home. 

A  start  should  be  made  at  Integrating 
Vietnamese  units  with  Amndcan  units. 
This  may  help  pick  up  then-  fighting 
spirit,  and  give  them  training  in  what 
effective  operations  involve. 

Revitallzatlon  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  is  not  the  only  improve- 
ment that  should  be  made  in  Vietnam, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
one.  Without  it,  prospects  for  an  early 
reduction  in  the  American  involvement 
In  Vietnam  must  remain  dim. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  BEFORE  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  JULY  12, 
1967,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT MARITIME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  testify  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
favor  of  my  bill,  H.R.  931,  on  July  12, 
1967. 

This  is  most  important  legislation.  If 
we  are  to  £igain  have  a  thriving  merchant 
marine  in  this  country — If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  the  sea  which 
helped  make  this  country  great — we  must 
have  an  independent  maritime  adminis- 
tration. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  to  that 
effect  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee : 

Statement  op  Hon.  Abraham  Mttlteb,  a  Rep- 
aesentative  in  congkess  from  the  state 
or  New  York 

Mr.  Mto-TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  and  give  you  my  views. 

I  thank  you  and  your  fellow  committee 
members  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  to- 
day on  H.R.  159  and  companion  bills  to  cre- 
ate an  Independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

As  one  of  the  more  than  100  Members  who 
have  sponsored  companion  bills  to  H.R.  159, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  my 
views  In  support  of  an  independent  Mari- 
time   Administration.    My   bill    Is   H.R.   931. 

Any  struggle  for  Independence  Is  difficult. 
and  the  maritime  industry's  struggle  Is  no 
exception. 

A  few  days  ago  the  American  people  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  this  nation's  decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  foreign  domi- 
nation. In  many  respects  parallels  can  be 
drawn  between  that  struggle  of  long  ago  and 
the  current  battle  facing  the  maritime  In- 
dustry of  this  country. 

In  1776  the  American  patriots  realized 
that  this  coiuitry  was  too  big  and  too  im- 
portant to  be  governed  as  merely  part  of 
a  whole  which  eventually  became  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  needs  of  America  and  its 
people  were  being  neglected  and  ignored. 
The  needs  of  Americans  were  being  subju- 
gated to  the  needs  of  England. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  recognize,  the 
American  maritime  Industry  faces  a  simi- 
lar situation  now.  Today,  in  1967,  the  needs 
of  American  shipbuilders,  American  ship 
operators,  and  American  seamen  are  being 
neglected  and  Ignored. 

Today  the  American  maritime  Industry, 
which  extends  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  across  the  seas  and  carries  this  na- 
tion's flag  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  is 
being  governed  as  part  of  a  whole. 

The  maritime  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  too  big  and  too  important  to  be  sub- 
merged within  the  Department  ol  Com- 
merce or  any  other  Government  department. 
Maritime  needs  an  agency  of  its  own,  with 
its  own  budget. 

The  problems  of  this  Industry  are  too 
complex  and  diverse  to  be  handled  on  a  part- 
time  basis — they  need  full-time  considera- 
tion. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  multi- 
faceted  Importance  of  the  maritime  industry 
to  our  country. 

Ships  carry  the  products  of  American  fac- 
tories to  foreign  markets  and  return  to  this 
country  with  the  raw  materials  and  foreign 
goods  which  make  possible  the  American 
standard  of  living.  Ships  comprise  an  inte- 
gral link  in  the  supply  and  distribution 
phase  of  our  economic  life. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  feasible  to  carry  a 
thousand  tons  of  ore,  a  million  barrels  of 
petroleum,  or  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  by 
airplane.  We  must  have  ships  to  do  these 
Jobs  efficiently. 

In  wartime,  ships  form  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  defense.  Ships  carry  the 
soldiers  and  material  to  fight  wars  in  foreign 
lands.  Ships  carry  the  food  and  raw  material 
needed  by  otir  allies  and  by  our  own  indus- 
try and  people. 

In  wartime,  without  merchant  ships,  this 
nation  would  face  defeat.  We  are  big,  and  we 
are  powerful,  but  we  are  not  self -sufficient. 
In  today's  highly  Industrialized  world,  no 
country   Is. 

The  production  of  ships — like  any  heavy 
Industry — forms  a  vital  part  of  our  economic 
balance.  Every  one  of  the  50  States  produces 
at  least  one  item,  and  some  produce  25  or 
more,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  build  a 
merchant  ship. 

For  every  man  employed  in  American 
shipyards,  a  Job  Is  created  for  another  man 
in  industries  suppling  materials  for  ship- 
building. 

The  more  ships  we  build  here  at  home,  the 
more  Jobs  we  create  throughout  our  econ- 
omy, the  more  consumer  Incomes  we  create, 
and  the  more  tax  dollars  we  generate. 

Like  ripples  spreading  on  the  surface  of  a 
pond,  the  Importance  of  maritime  pervades 
our  entire  economic  complex. 

The   man   In   a   West   Virginia   coal   mine 

may  not  realize  it,  but  maritime  touches  him. 

Maritime      touches      the     Kansas     wheat 

farmer,   too,   and   the   Detroit   auto  worker, 

and  the  California  electrician. 

Maritime  touches  all  of  us,  whether  in 
the  imported  shoes  we  wear,  the  special  serv- 
ices we  provide,  or  the  newspaper  we  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason  maritime 
is  too  big  and  too  Important  not  to  be  given 
Its  own  agency.  Its  own  voice,  its  own 
freedom. 

Today  the  maritime  Industry's  voice  Is  lost 
in  the  clamor  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce;   its  cries  of  need  are  not  heard. 

Certainly  maritime  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
nation's  commerce,  but  it  is  more  than  Just 
that. 

Certain  maritime  is  a  vital  part  of  the  na- 
tion's transportation  network,  but  it  Is  more 
than  Just  that. 

Maritime  is  commerce.  Industry,  transpor- 
tation, and  national  defense  all  rolled  into 
one.  and  the  problems  posed  by  these  diverse 
roles  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  and  Independent  agency  for  mari- 
time and  maritime  alone. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  resist  pressures 
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to  give  maritime  anything  leaa  than   it  de- 
serves— complete    Indepencient   status. 

In  1936  Congress  In  lu  wisdom  gave  mari- 
time Independent  status  In  the  pressure  of 
demand*  following  World  War  H.  the  wis- 
dom of  that  action  w;is  forgotten,  and  mari- 
time lost  Its  Independence 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
friends  of  the  maritime  industry,  and  these 
hearings  on  Independent  maritime  status  are 
the  products  of  wise  and  far-seeing  action. 
I,  too.  am  a  friend  of  the  maritime  Indus- 
try, and  I  pledge  my  support  to  the  passage 
of  HJl.  159  before  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  adjourns. 

May  I  indicate  that  Chairman  Celler. 
whbm  you  have  Just  heard.  Is  not  only  the 
dean  of  the  House,  as  already  Indicated,  and 
the  dena  of  the  New  York  State  ■ielegatlon, 
but  Is  also  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  delegation  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  made  up  of  the  41 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  when  he  talked  here  today,  as  al- 
ready Indicated  by  Mr  Orover,  he  Is  talking 
I  believe  for  the  41  Members  of  both  Parties 
from  New  York  State 

There  Is  no  point  in  my  reiterating  some 
of  the  points  he  has  already  made.  May  I 
make  this  further  statement 

There  has  always  been  an  effort  by  de- 
partments which  are  Cabinet  departments  to 
absorb  or  to  keep  within  their  Jurisdiction 
other  departmenU  which  well  could  be  In- 
dependent agencies. 

I  have  In  mind  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. At  one  time  a  Small  Business 
agency  was  part  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  fight  all  through  the  years 
was  to  keep  Small  Business  problems  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  despite  the 
fact  that  there,  they  too,  were  treated  as 
step  children. 

As  you  all  know,  for  many  years  now  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Congress  by  legislation  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  Nevertheless,  Commerce 
all  through  those  years  has  sought  to  absorb 
that  agency  back  Into  Commerce. 

There  has  not  been  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  all  the  years  I  have  been  here,  which 
goes  back  to  1947,  members  of  both  Pprtles, 
that  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  Small 
Buslneaa  Administration  a  part  of  Commerce 
again,  and  to  destroy  Its  Independence. 

We  bave  had  to  resist  that.  Just  as  now 
you  miut  again  try  to  reinstate  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Merchant  Marine  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  of  Oovemment. 

Commerce  will  again  oppose  that.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  that  they  can  probably 
get  the  ear  of  the  President  more  readily 
them  othera  la  because  they  sit  in  Cabinet 
meetings  with  the  President.  I  do  believe, 
as  has  already  been  Indicated,  that  when  the 
President  sees  that  the  will  of  the  Congress 
Is  that  this  be  an  independent  agency,  be- 
cause It  U  the  best  thing  for  the  country. 
for  the  beet  Interests  of  all  of  the  country, 
he.  too.  wUl  go  along  with  this  bill,  which  I 
trust  this  committee  will  bring  to  the  floor 
■at'^txt  House  very  shortly,  to  restore  to  this 
agency  Its  Independence.  It  can  go  forward 
then  aa  an  independent  agency  to  do  the  full 
job  that  must  be  done  for  our  merchant 
marine. 


Mr. 


LET  OEO  GO  ON 
EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuih]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in 
calling  attention  to  the  thoughtful  and 
timely  presentation  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Charles 
Vanik,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  recently 

Congressman  Vanik  is  a  distliiKui.shed 
Member  of  the  House  and  brlns.s  to  his 
work  an  iiisight  and  determination  which 
everv  one  of  his  colleagues  admires  We 
have  come  to  expect  of  him  the  incislve- 
ncss  and  concern  he  recently  displayed 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Speaking  out  against  those  who 
would  retreat  on  the  war  on  poverty  by 
disbanding  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, he  said: 

It  18  no  longer  fea.slble  or  rational  to  de- 
mand the  disbanding  and  destruction  of  an 
import.int  agency  which  serves  to  coordinate 
and  to  a.sslst  on  a  unifying  basis  those  thou- 
sands in  my  district  and  millions  throughout 
the  country  submerged  in  the  mire  of  pov- 
erty and  despair 

Congressman  Vanik  called  particular 
attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  large 
numbers  of  poor  in  urban  areas; 

Those  of  us  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting urban  areas  with  high  levels  of  need 
cannot  countenance  any  further  dilution 
of  the  vital  programs  being  carried  on 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Representative  Charles 
Vanik  Is  not  only  a  compelling  advocat* 
for  the  poor  among  his  constituents,  he 
is  also  a  man  who  sees  clearly  how  weU 
the  national  interest  will  be  served  when 
those  who  are  poor  in  America  are  finally 
helped  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  read  the  following  article  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Let   OEO  Oo  On,   Vanik   Pleads   at 

House  Heabi.no 

(By  Robert  J    Havel) 

Washington —Efforts  to  destroy  the  com- 
mand post  of  the  poverty  war  are  not  ra- 
tional. Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik.  t>-21,  said 
yesterday. 

Vanik  tesUfied  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  Is  considering 
amendments  to  the  Economic  OpportutUty 
Act. 

Republicans  and  some  Democrats  favor 
tranferrlng  the  antlpoverty  programs  from 
Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  other  departments,  thus  abolish- 
ing OEO. 

■It  is  no  longer  feasible  or  rational," 
Vanik  said,  "to  demand  the  disbanding  and 
destruction  of  an  Important  agency  which 
serves  to  coordinate  and  to  as.slst  on  a  uni- 
fying basis  those  thousands  In  my  district 
and  millions  throughout  the  country  sub- 
merged in  the  mire  of  poverty  and  despair." 

Vanlk's  congressional  district  Includes  the 
Hough  area. 

"Those  of  us  members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting urban  areas  with  high  levels  of  need 
cannot  countenance  any  further  dilution  of 
the  vital  programs  being  carried  on  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,"  he 
said. 

Viuilk  then  endorsed  two  proposals  new  to 
the  OEO  effort. 

One  would  provide  funds  for  nn-the-Job 
training  for  out-of-school  youths  In  private 
Industry. 

"Private  employers  must  be  brought  more 
closely  In  touch  with  the  national  efTort  to 
develop  employftblUty  among  our  Inner-clty 


and  tutaI  disadvantaged  youth,"  Vanik  said 

'Such  employment  efforts  should  not  be 
left  to  the  public  sector  alone  ' 

The  second  proposal  would  increase  the 
maximum  allowable  Income  of  those  eligible 
for  inclusion  In  antlpoverty  programs  The 
current  limit  is  $3,200  a  year  to  a  f.imlly, 

•Five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  In  my 
community  of  Cleveland  is  a  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four."  Vanik  said. 

"Yet  the  children  from  those  families  are 
In  another  world  unable  to  benefit  from 
these  vital  employment  efTort.s.  ll.ke  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  are  .is  well  un- 
able to  benefit  from  any  other  means  of 
gainful  employment 

These  young  people  are  left  out  with  no 
recourse  but  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
having  too  much  time  on  their  hands  " 

In  Hough  and  similar  poverty  area,s,  Vanik 
said,  more  than  50  .  of  the  youths  are  in  the 
•terrible  bind"  of  being  from  families  $200. 
$300  or  $400  over  the  maximum  Income 
level 

More  than  500  youths  were  rejected  this 
year  in  Cleveland  by  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  solely  because  their  families  were  a 
few  hundred  dollars  over  the  maximum-In- 
come limit,  Vanik  said. 

About  li.OOO  persons  are  participating  In 
the  major  OEO  education  and  training  pro- 
grams in  Cleveland.  Of  the  approximately 
$60  million  allocated  to  Ohio  by  OEO,  more 
than  a  third  goes  to  Cleveland's  20th  and 
21st  Congressional  Districts. 


JOB  CORPS  WOMEN  GET  INVOLVED 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [  Mr.  Rooney  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  heroic  deed 
performed  by  two  young  ladies  from  my 
district  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  who  are  mak- 
ing a  better  future  for  themselves  at  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women. 

Carol  Vincent  of  426  Baltic  Street  and 
Wanda  Martinez  of  91  Luquer  Street  In 
Brooklyn,  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  woman 
who  was  being  attacked  by  three  men 
and  were  Instrumental  In  the  captiu-e  of 
the  men.  Too  often  I  think  we  hear 
stories  of  misbehavior  by  Job  Corpsmen 
l)elng  given  wide  publicity,  and  it  Is 
heartening  to  hear  of  acts  by  corpsmem- 
bers  to  actually  prevent  crime.  We  are  all 
very  concerned  about  the  rising  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation  and  here  we  have  an 
example  of  two  young  women — private 
citizens — who  took  an  active  part  In 
crime  prevention.  I  Include  the  following 
article  about  their  efforts  which  appeared 
in  the  Corpsman  newspaper  of  June  15: 
CoRPSWOMEN  Rescue  Victim  or  Night  Street 
Attack 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  many 
incidents  all  over  the  country  in  which 
people  have  stood  by  and  watched  while  » 
crime  took  place.  These  people  did  not  help 
the  victim  or  call  the  police,  and  an  Innocent 
person  usually  suffered. 

One  night  recently  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
three  teen-age  hoods  attacked  a  woman  on  » 
dark  street.  It  was  their  bad  luck  to  b« 
spotted   by  Wanda  Martinez  and  Carol  Vln- 
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cent.  These  two  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Corps- 
women  rushed  In.  saved  the  woman,  sent  two 
of  the  thugs  running  and  held  the  other  one 
until  the  police  came.  The  two  that  got  away 
were  soon  caught,  and,  thanks  to  the  quick 
thinking  and  courage  of  the  two  young 
Corpswomen.  a  crime  was  prevented. 

Both  Wanda  and  Carol  are  from  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Wanda,  who  Is  18.  Is  studying 
to  be  a  reproduction  clerk,  and  20-year-old 
Carol  plans  to  become  a  psychiatric  nurse. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS  OF 
THE  SESSION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
cluding herewith,  for  the  Information  of 


Members  and  others  interested,  current 
tabulations  showing  In  summary  form 
the  stattis  of  the  appropriations  business 
of  the  session. 

HOTTSE   ACnONS 

Including  the  new  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions of  some  $128.6  billion  at  this  ses- 
sion in  12  bills  have  been  reduced  in  the 
House  by  $3,227,448,998. 

Upwards  of  $20  billion — roughly — of 
additional  appropriation  requests  are 
yet  to  be  reported  in  appropriation  bills 
dealing  with  public  works,  military  con- 
struction, foreign  assistsmce,  and  the 
closing  supplemental  bill. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill 
has  been  awaiting  clearance  of  the  an- 
nual authorizing  bill  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Just  recently  en- 
acted, and  is  now  scheduled  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  later  this  week.  The 
other  appropriation  bills  hinge  almost 


entirely  on  annual  authorization  legisla- 
tion not  yet  reported  or  enacted. 

SENATE    ACTIONS 

The  Senate  has  considered  six  appro- 
priation bills  during  the  session,  involv- 
ing budget  requests  for  appropriations 
of  some  $28.9  billion  and  in  summary, 
has  gone  above  the  appropriation  budget 
requests  by  $1,565,765,814.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  added 
slightly  over  $2  billion  to  the  House 
amounts  in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  bill  is  pending  in  confer- 
ence. 

FINAL   ACTIONS 

Four  appropriation  bills  have  cleared 
Congress  this  session — two  supplemen- 
tals  for  fiscal  1967  and  two  regular  an- 
nual bills  for  fiscal  1968.  They  appro- 
priate $23,322,940,767,  a  sum  $283,899,885 
below  the  corresponding  budget  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two  tables — 
a  summarization  of  the  totals  and  a  list- 
ing by  individual  bills: 


_^Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  of  "appropriations"  in  appropriation  bills,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  July  17,  1967 
[Does  not  include  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  approprlatioru '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills) 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  tor  "appropriations"  considered 

2.  Amounts  in  12  bills  passed  by  House,. 

3.  Ctiange  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  "appropriations"  considered, 

2.  Amounts  in  6  bills  passed  by  Senate 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  6  bills.. 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  4  bills  enacted 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests. 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967        Bills  for  fiscal  1968    i   Bills  for  the  session 


JM,  411, 000, 000  '  !S  $114, 196,000,000 
14,238,000.000  1    '3  111,141,000,000 


J128,507,000,000 
125,379,000,000 


14,  533, 000, 000 
14,457,000,000 


-76,000,000 
+  219,000,000 


14, 533, 000.  000 
14, 394, 000, 000 


-3,055,  000. 000     -3.228, 000, 000 

14,371,000,000 
16.013,000,000 

28, 904, 000, 000 
30, 470,  000, 000 

+  1,642,000,000 
+2,150,000.000 

+  1,566,000,000 
+2,369,000,000 

9,  074, 000,  000 
8, 929,  000,  QOO 

23, 607,  000,  000 
23, 323,  000, 000 

-139,000,000 


-145,000,000 


-284,000,000 


'Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  J15,21Z,066,-       J980,000,000;  House,  W25.000,000).  Also  includes  transportation  bill  as  reported  from  committee 

iiL'i^  "f^         ,     .       ,     ,      ..-,..        .  .      .  •  And  Participation  sales  luttiorizatJons  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget. 

'  iKliides  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget,       K300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000. 

Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  of  "appropriations"  in  appropriation  bills,  90th  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  as  of  July  17,  1967 
Poes  not  include  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills) 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury-Post  Office 

District  of  Columbia: 

.  Federal  payments 

I  Federal  loan  appropriation 

•  Interior 

Loan  and  contract  aulhoriiations 

Independent  Otfices-HUO 

Contract  authoriiation 

Labor-HtW 

Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 

Legrslative 

Agriculture ''!!'.!.!.! 

Loan  authorization...  . 

Defense 

T'insportatioii.'II " ^"' 

P  ib!ic  works 

Military  construction!'".]"!!!"""'''"]""'"'"^ 
Foreign  assistance 

Supplemental  (NASA,  poverty,  other  deterred  items 
usual  supplementals) 

Subtotal,  1968  bills 

Supplementals  lor  fiscal  1967: 

Delense  supplemental  (Vietnam) 

-ill  supplemental 

Subtotal,  1957  bills 

Ste  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 


$7,613,787,000 


63, 

49. 

1,443, 

(30, 

»«10,804, 

(40, 

» 13, 322, 

•  2, 342, 

231, 

'  5,  021. 

(859, 

71.  584, 

1.718, 

•{4.867, 

>i:  — 


(2,937 
•(3,818, 


499, 000 

600.000 

793.000 

700,  000) 

642, 700 

000,000) 

603, 000 

942, 000 

311,132 

097.400 

600.000) 

000,000 

618,772 

813,000) 

000. 000) 

736,000) 


(I.) 


114.195,894.004 


12, 275, 870, 000 
2,134,932,833 


14.410,802,833 


Passed  House 


$7,499,230,000 

59,499,000 

48, 100, 000 

1,365,310,150 

(16,200,000) 

"10,013,178,782 


•13,137,488,000 
>  2, 194, 026, 500 
228,089,952 
•4,770,580,950 
(859,600,000) 
70, 295, 200, 000 
« 1, 530, 198, 372 


111,140,901,706 


12, 196,  520, 000 
2,041,826,133 


14,238,346,133 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 


17,615,148,000 


1,458,218,000 
(30,700,000) 


276,005,210 

•5,021,097,400 

(859, 600, 000) 


14,370,468,610 


12, 275, 870, 000 
2,257,604,652 


Passed  Senate 


$7, 555, 167,  000 


1,399,359,550 
(16,200,000) 


275,  885, 804 

» 6, 782,  529,  789 

(909, 000,  000) 


Enacted 


$7,545,641,000 


1,382.848,350 
(16,200,000) 


16,012,942.143 


14, 533, 474, 652 


12,196,520,000 
2, 260, 246, 933 


14.456.766.933 


8. 928, 489, 350 


12, 1%,  520,000 
2.197,931,417 


14,394,451.417 


(+)  or  (-),  latest 

action  compared  to 
budget 


-$69,507,000 

-4,000,000 

-1,500,000 

-75. 369, 650 

(-14,500,000) 

-791,463,918 

(-40,000,000) 

-185,115.000 

-148.915,500 

-119,406 

+  1,761,432,389 

(+49,400,000) 

-1,288,800.000 

*  -188,420,400 


-991,778,485 


-79,350,000 
-59,673,235 


-139,023,235 
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Summary  of  action  on  budget  eatiinatfi  of  "appropriaitona"  in  appropriation  bilU.  :>(>ih  Cong.,  1st  srxn.,  as  of  July  17,  1067 — Contimird 
Po«s  not  Include  »n»   "bick  door"  typ«  approprutlons.  or  permanent  approprutionj  i  under  prtvlouj  legislation  Does  include  Indefinite  approprlaliont  carried  In  annual  appropriation  blMsl 


Budfet  estimates     | 
considered  by  House 


Passed  House 


Cumulative  "appropriation"  totals  tor  the  session: 

House  (12  bills) 

Senate  (8  bills)      

Enacted  (4  bills) 


12S.  606. 696. 137 


US,  379, 247.  (39 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 


2%.  903.  943.  262 
23,606,840,652 


Passed  Senate 


30.469.709.076 


Enacted 


23.322.940.767 


(+)  or  (-).  latest 
action  compared  to 

budget 


-3,227.448 ,99J 

■(-1,565.763.814 

-r83.839,5«3 


>  PermafMnt  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  In  January  budget  at  about  115,212.- 
066,000  lor  liscal  year  1968  (All  lorms  oi  permanent  new  obligalionii  authority"  tor  1968  were 
tentatively  estimated  in  the  lanuary  builget  at  SI7  452  899  X)0) 

'  Includes  advance  tundinj  'or  liscai  1%9  lor  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget 
$980,000,000,000:  House  bill.  S925.JOO.XX)) 

'And  participation  sales  .luthoriialions  as  follows  Independent  Offices-HUD  11  235. 000, 000  n 
budget  estimates  and  J881  000  OOO  in  House  b^l,  Labor-HtW   jn5.00u  Jiw  .n  Djigei  estimates 


and  House  bill.  Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  S1S0.000.0<X)  In  budget  estimates  and 
House  bill  Agriculture  JSOO.OOO.OOO  in  bu.lgel  estimates  and  House  bill.  J700.000.000  in  Senate 
bill  Total  aulhorualions  requested  In  budget  J4  300  000  000  total  m  Hou-.e  bills,  Jl  946, 000, W 
total  in  Senate  bills.  S700.000.000. 

'  As  reported  Irom  committee 

'  These  ire  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee. 
Se^'irai  bniion 


DIPLOMACY  FOR  GUNBOATS 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr  O'HaraI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  Noveml)er  3.  1903.  American  naval 
vessels  appeared  off  the  harbor  at  Colon 
to  facilitate  a  revolution  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia.  The  American 
Interest  was  not  in  the  grievances  of  the 
revolutionaries,  but  in  the  possibility  of 
securing  control  of  the  area  in  which  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  was  to  be  built. 
The  Colombian  intervention  was  sym- 
bolic of  a  period  in  which  the  United 
States  Intervened  freely  and  frequently 
in  Latin  American  affairs. 

But  the  era  of  gunboat  diplomacy  has 
been  over  for  many  years.  Today,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  not  the  big  stick. 
is  the  rule  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

The  newly  negotiated  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
as  Indicative  of  the  new  day  In  relations 
with  Latin  America  as  gunboats  were  of 
the  old. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  points,  quite  correctly.  I  believe,  to 
the  re«)onslbllity  of  American  conduct 
in  renegotiating  our  agreements  with  the 
Panamanians.  The  editorial  notes  that  a 
cooperative  attitude  concerning  the 
canal  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
Include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
DiPLOMACT  FOR  Gunboats 
An  agreement  on  new  treaties  governing 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  a  possible 
new  Mft-Ievel  canal  haa  been  announced 
Jointly  by  President  Johnson  and  President 
Marco  A.  Robles  of  Panama. 

The  baalc  lines  of  the  agreement  are  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  the  canal  will  t>e  open 
at  all  times  to  ships  of  all  naUons  while 
defusing  some  of  the  antl-Amertcan  feelings 
which  led  to  the  1964  riots.  The  US.  recog- 
nizes that  the  canal  Is  on  "Panamanian  soil." 
The  canaU  would  be  operatei  by  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Panama authority.  The  agreement  seeks  an 
orderly  political,  social  and  economic  Inte- 
gration of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  rest  of 
Panaoi*. 


These  proposed  changes  are  concessions  by 
the  V  S  The  present  64-year-old  tre.ily  gives 
our  country  .sovereignty  over  the  10-mlle- 
wU  -•  zone  "In  perpetuity  "  But  the  present 
treaty  Ls  a  vestigial  pact  drawn  in  the  era  of 
gunboat  diplomacy. 

Our  nations  Interest  In  the  canal— that 
It  be  open  .o  our  ships  ai^d  that  It  not  be 
coniroUed  by  any  future  enemies— can  no 
longer  be  secured  by  -in  antlqu.ited  treaty. 
by  policing  a  barbeci  wire  c-orrlUor  through 
another  nation,  by  sustaining  a  double 
standard  of  American  proeperlty  against  a 
backdrop  of  Panamanian  poverty  or  by  con- 
tlnvung  to  Impose  our  will  on  a  smaller 
neli^hbor 

The  new  treaties  seek  to  replace  these  con- 
ditions with  a  cooperative  arrangement  which 
will  protect  U  S  Interests  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  Panamas  share  in  control 
and  profits  of  the  canal  These  protections 
are  vital. 

In  the  world  s  other  hemisphere,  we  have 
seen  how  Egypt  seized  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and.  by  clo.slng  the  canal  to  Israeli 
ships,  turned  its  control  of  one  of  the  world's 
essential  waterways  Into  a  weapon  of  Its 
foreign  policy 

Th»  long-term  solution  must  Involve  agree- 
ments worked  out  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Internationalize  the  worlds  essen- 
tial tradeways  But  until  that  goal  Is 
achieved,  the  U  S  will  be  wise  to  build  Its 
interests  In  the  Panama  Canal,  not  on  hos- 
tility, but  on  a  sense  of  fairness  which  rec- 
ognizes that  gunboat  agreements  should  be 
changed 


S.S.   "HOPE  • 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr  RoybalI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
"Seven  Years  of  Hope"  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  July  15,  1967.  Sponsored  by 
the  People-to-People  Health  Founda- 
tion, the  hospital  ship  Hope  is  currently 
on  her  seventh  and  most  successful  year 
as  American  ambassador  of  understand- 
ing and  good  will  among  our  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  Since  1960  Project  Hope 
has  trained  over  3.450  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  medical  personnel  and  has 
treated  over  a  million  people  on  three 
continents.  Her  efforts  have  done  much 
to  prove  the  sincerity  and  compassion 
of  Individual  Americans  as  well  as  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  frieiid.ship  and  rapport 
between    the    recipient    countries    and 


their  American  well-wishers.  As  citizens 
of  America  we  are  truly  proud  of  the 
Kond  ship  Hope. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Concressiokal  Record: 
Seven  Years  of    "Hope" 

She  co'.ts  $5,000,000  a  year  to  operate  -less 
than  U\Q  price  of  one  jet  bomber.  More  than 
8.450  major  operations  have  been  performed 
aho.ird  her  and  some  100.000  persons  treated 
When  she  goes  to  a  port  she  stays  In  the 
harbor  for  ten  months,  a  symbol  of  .Ameri- 
ca's concern  fi.ir  sutlerlng.  She  Is  manned  by 
men  In  white,  not  khaki,  and  perhaps  her 
greatest  accomplishment  Is  the  training  cf 
3.450  10(^  doctors  and  nurses  In  the  latest 
techniques—  sometimes  fifty  years  In  advance 
of  theirs  Her  name  Is  the  S  S.  Hope,  and  In 
the  seven  years  she  hiis  been  to  sea  she  has 
vlalte<l  seven  nations  on  three  continents  and 
become  the  most  welcome  ship  In  the  world 

Three  years  ago  on  this  page  we  reported 
to  our  readers  the  amazing  early  successes 
of  the  famed  white  hospital  ship  which  set 
sail  In  1960  for  Indonesia  and  South  Viet- 
nam She  was  then  In  South  America  and.  at 
the  end  of  year  when  she  sailed  out  of  a  Peru- 
vian harbor.  40.000  Pervivlans  lined  the  shore 
and  cast  flowers  upon  the  water,  most  of  the 
populace  tearful  and  some  of  them  having 
walked  barefoot  for  thirty  miles  to  give 
thanks  to  their  "Vankee  benefactors.  In  seven 
years  the  S  5.  Hope  has  become  a  le;ullng  In- 
ternational health  organization  which  hM 
captured  the  Imagination  of  people  abroad 
and  at  home  with  Its  Inexhaustible  supply 
of  warm,  human  accomplishment  and  good- 
will. There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
S  S.  Hope  should  be  one  of  a  fleet  and.  In 
fact,  the  ship  Is  so  popular  within  the  medi- 
cal profession  that  It  has  a  waiting  list  of 
doctors  (they  serve  In  two-month  shifts— 
for  free)  It  goes  without  saying  that  she  hai 
a  waiting  list  of  sufferers  In  every  continent 

When  the  great  white  ship  arrived  off  Nica- 
ragua last  year,  the  North  Americans  were 
not  greeted  with  enthusiasm  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  considerable  distrust,  con- 
descension, and  skepticism  until  five  Nlca- 
raguan  doctors  and  ailing  natives  di.scove.-ed 
that  the  visitors  had  not  come  to  show  off 
but  to  teach.  Hope  doctors  Immediately 
found  local  assets  not  being  utilized  A  build- 
ing near  the  Leon  hospital  had  stood  in  dis- 
use for  years.  Working  closely  with  Nlca- 
raguan  counterparts.  Hope  teams  turned  U 
into  a  bright  new  maternity  ward,  the  coun- 
try's first  When  the  good  ship  left  late  last 
year,  the  President  of  Nicaragua  made  a  per- 
sonal visit  and  his  aides  told  Hope  f  medical 
staff  that  "with  your  departure  the  people  o( 
Nicaragua  are  losing  their  best  friend.  th<^ 
best  messenger  of  goodwill  any  country  ever 
sent  us  ■■ 

One  story  out  of  Nicaragua  told  of  a  woman 
who  had  left  her  home  south  of  Managua 
before  dawn  in  order  to  be  on  time  for  an 
afternoon  medical  appointment  for  her 
seven-year-old  daughter.  She  had  carried  the 
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girl,  who  was  suffering  paralytic  eflects  from 
polio,  all  the  long  weary  miles.  She  also  car- 
ried food  for  the  days  Journey.  On  this,  her 
final  visit,  she  had  still  another  burden:  a 
large,  heavy  bunch  of  bananas  for  those 
aboard  the  S.S.  Hope. 

.\s  one  happy  Nlcaraguan  doctor  put  It: 
•You  can  still  see  American  flags  flying  In 
Corinto.  flags  put  up  to  welcome  the  Hope 
into  Nicaragua  last  January.  .  .  .  Little  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  like  to  run  up  and  lightly 
Toui-h  the  Americans  {their  heroes)  and  the 
people  of  Corinto  have  learned  to  say  'hi'  and 
'goodbye'  in  English."  So  popular  was  the 
S  S.  Hope  in  Nicaragua  that  an  Interpreters' 
committee  made  up  of  local  volunteers  took 
turns  making  a  four-hour  round  trip  from 
Managua  to  the  ship  each  day  with  trans- 
lators. 

The  Reverend  Randolph  Hellwig  from  Pen- 
field.  New  York,  chaplain  aboard  the  S.S. 
Hope,  believes  that,  because  the  ship  had 
been  at  Nicaragua  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year,  any  feeling  that  Americans  are  only 
selfish  and  grasping  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  John  T.  Logue,  from  Columbia. 
Missouri,  who  recently  served  aboard  the 
Hope  in  Corinto,  said:  "It  is  more  effective  to 
take  a  shipload  of  knowledge  to  foreign  coun- 
tries than  it  is  to  bring  students  to  the 
tJnlted  suites  for  study."  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Rogers,  chief  of  staflf  of  the  S.S.  Hope,  told  a 
recent  interviewer: 

"Actually,  if  the  ship  were  simply  a  service 
ship  it  would  not  be  worth  sending  to  any 
country,  because  the  countries  to  which  we 
go  have  such  enormous  problems  of  health 
that  a  130-bed  hospital  (which  Is  our  size) 
couldn't  jx)sslbly,  in  ten  months,  begin  to 
dent  the  problems.  Our  only  hope  Is  to  train 
people  in  all  sorts  of  medical  and  paramedical 
fields  to  go  back  and  train  other  people  In 
their  own  country  to  do  better  work,  to  take 
more  interest  In  their  problems,  and  so  on. 
The  doctors  we  train,  the  hospital  sanitary 
workers  we  train,  the  dieticians,  the  tech- 
nicians, the  nurses,  are  all  capable  of  going 
back  into  their  own  community  and  training 
other  people,  and  In  this  way  you  have  the 
typical  stone-in-pond-ripple  effect  of  con- 
stantly Improving  the  health  situation  In 
the  country  to  which  we  go." 

The  S.S.  Hope^  Is  now  in  the  midst  of  what 
may  well  be  hff  most  successful  mission  to 
date.  One  month  after  she  tied  up  at  Carta- 
gena. Colombia,  2,619  patients  had  been 
treated  aboard  and  In  shore  clinics,  Hope 
surgeons  had  conducted  160  operations 
aboard  and  sixty-five  more  ashore,  and 
Colombian  children  had  been  given  12,300 
immunizations  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  smallpox.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
at  Cartagena,  the  S  S.  Hope,  already  a  No.  1 
tourist  attraction,  Is  sure  to  break  humani- 
tarian records  set  by  her  on  previous  visits 
to  six  other  ports. 

In  an  Insane  world  of  Idiotic  spending  for 
fratricidal  wars  and  "defense,"  the  compara- 
tively small  expenditures  for  S.S.  Hope  have 
lighted  a  tiny.  Inexpensive  candle  In  the 
darkness.  Imagine  America's  Image,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  world's  health.  If  a  thousand 
ships  of  Hope  moved  upon  the  waters  of  the 
earth  for  the  alleviation  of  the  Ills  of  man- 
kind. The  possibilities  for  peace  In  a  healthy 
world  stagger  the  Imagination. 

R.  L.  T. 


MEAT    INSPECTION    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Puh- 
cell],  has  been  holding  hearings  relative 
to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  This  is  a  subject 
matter  that  should  concern  every  Amer- 
ican. 

An  article  by  Nick  Kotz  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  this  week,  which 
shows  that  the  writer  has  done  consider- 
able research  and  work  on  the  subject 
matter,  should  be  of  interest  to  every- 
one who  reads  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  have  requested  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  newspaper  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  this  reading  to 
all  my  colleagues.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Ask  Tighter  Law  on  Meat  Inspections 
FOR  Products  Sold  'WrrHiN  States 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  vast  majority  of 
American  meat  products  are  federally  In- 
spected to  Insure  wholesomeness,  but  a  con- 
fidential nation-wide  investigation  has  re- 
vealed shocking  abuses  In  some  segments  of 
the  non-regulated  meat  Industry. 

The  Investigation  was  made  five  years  ago 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (USDA).  to  find  out  conditions  In  non- 
federally  regulated  plants  which  slaughter 
20  million  cattle  and  processes  8.7  billion 
pounds  of  meat. 

Tills  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent  of  all 
cattle  slaughtered  In  the  tJnlted  States  and 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  meat  processed 
In  the  nation. 

Tlie  Investigation  convinced  USDA  officials 
and  a  few  congressmen.  Including  Repre- 
sentative Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  that  the 
1906  meat  Inspection  law  badly  needs  over- 
hauling. 

TRIED   before 

The  Johnson  administration  and  Smith 
tried  two  years  ago  for  enactanent  of  a  strong 
law  which  would  have  reqvUred  states  to  meet 
federal  inspection  standards  or  else  have  the 
federal  government  expand  Its  Inspection  to 
cover  intra-state  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. 

The  bill  was  burled  in  committee  because 
of  opposition  from  most  of  the  meat  indus- 
try and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  (N.A.S.D.A.) . 

This  year  the  administration  and  Smith 
have  obtained  a  bouse  subcommittee  hear- 
ing for  two  much  weaker  bills  which  they 
regard  as  at  least  a  start  toward  more  com- 
prehensive meat  inspection. 

Details  of  the  USDA  investigation,  the 
only  data  collected  on  the  condition  of  fed- 
erally uninspected  meat  plants  in  the  na- 
tion, are  coming  to  light  for  the  flrct  time 
now  that  congressional  action  appears  pos- 
sible. 

Iowa  adopted  a  mandatory  inspection  law 
in  1965  and  is  among  only  25  states  providing 
Inspection  of  both  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. A  total  of  147,000  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered in  1966  without  federal  inspection.  All 
of  this  meat  must  be  sold  within  Iowa. 

zowA  auction 

Smith  says  be  became  interested  in  the 
meat  Inspection  issue  after  noticing  at  Iowa 
cattle  auctions  "that  whenever  they  would 
sell  a  cancer-eye  cow  or  diseased  hog"  the 
purchaser  inevitably  was  a  packer  who  Is 
not  covered  by  federal  inspection. 

One  packer  who  Smith  has  observed  buy- 
ing diseased  animals  for  Iowa  use  wac  also 
described  by  federal  Investigators  as  the 
operator  of  an  unsanitary  plant  in  Nebraska. 


UPTON   SINCLAIR 


Only  meat  sold  In  inter-state  commerce  Is 
covered  by  the  1906  federal  inspection  law — 
a  law  virtually  unchanged  since  Upton  Sin- 
clair provoked  it  with  his  shocking  book 
about  the  meat  industry. 

Most  USDA  experts  believe  conditions  have 
not  changed  substantially  since  a  federal 
meat  inspector  five  years  ago  reported  these 
conditions  In  a  Minnesota  meat  packing 
plant: 

"Both  the  saw  and  the  inspection  truck 
were  sterilized  with  a  hot  water  hose  wrlth 
the  result  that  pus  from  abcesses  and  other 
disease  carrying  media  was  splashed  on  near- 
by carcasses." 

RACKS   NOT  CLEAN 

At  another  uninspected  plant  In  Minne- 
sota, the  federal  Inspector  reported: 

"Hooks  and  racks  In  the  cooler  were  not 
clean.  I  feel  that  they  had  at  least  a  week's 
accumulation  of  tissue  and  meat  Juice." 

At  yet  another  Minnesota  plant  exempt 
from  federal  Inspection,  the  investigator  re- 
ported : 

"In  checking  a  meat  grinder,  it  was  deter- 
mined that — although  the  piece  of  equip- 
ment had  been  used  this  day,  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  tissue  which  had  been  from 
some  previous  days  operation." 

CARCASS   washing 

At  still  another  Minnesota  plant,  an  in- 
spector reported  watching  a  carcass  being 
washed  with  a  high  pressure  hose  which  "re- 
sulted in  manure  and  urine  being  washed  on 
the  opened  brisket  and  neck." 

At  a  South  Dakota  plant  exempt  from 
federal  Inspection,  an  investigator  reported: 

"The  carcass  splitting  saw  was  dirty,  with 
accumulated  grease,  fat  and  oil.  The  general 
sanitation  of  the  plant  was  such  that  It  was 
inexcusably  dirty. 

"All  walls  and  doors  were  splattered  with 
blood,  fat.  and  grease.  I  noticed  sausages  on 
trees  that  were  dragging  through  puddles  of 
water  on  the  floor,  which  is  gross  contamina- 
tion." 

NEBRASKA  PLANT 

At  a  Nebraska  processing  plant  the  owner 
also  operates  In  Iowa  the  federal  Investigator 
reported : 

"In  the  beef  boning  room,  one's  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  odor  of  putrid  meat 
product.  A  good  many  flies  were  observed  In 
the  sausage  manufacture  room  and,  of 
course,  crawl  upon  and  contaminate  meat 
products. 

"The  smoke  house  was  coated  with  car- 
bon, tars,  etc.  and  this  is  being  transferred 
to  the  product." 

MOLDY    SAUSAGE 

"At  another  uninspected  Nebraska  plant, 
the  investigator  reported  moldy  sausage 
products  were  observed  In  the  holding  cool- 
er." 

At  both  Nebraska  plants,  the  Inspector  re- 
ported that  products  labeled  "all-meat" 
wieners  actually  contained  6  per  cent  filler 
products,  a  practice  which  would  be  for- 
bidden under  federal  inspection. 

Similar  conditions  were  found  through  the 
nation  In  the  USDA  Investigation. 

The  investigation  showed  many  federally 
Inspected  plants  or  non-inspected  plants 
were  meeting  federal  standards,  but  it  also 
revealed  abuses  at  some  plants  in  almost 
every  state. 

State  and  local  Inspection  laws  vary  widely 
as  does  the  quality  of  non-fedeiial  inspection. 

OTHER    STATES 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  are  among 
nine  states  which  do  not  provide  for  state 
inspection  of  meat. 

In  1966,  a  total  of  206,000  Minnesota  ani- 
mals and  80,000  South  Dakota  animals  were 
slaughtered  without  federal  inspection. 

Nebraska  and  North  Dakota  are  among  13 
other  states  which  only  provide  for  volun- 
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tary  Irvspectlon  of  slaughtering  Neither  state 
has  any  Inspection  of  meat  processing.  In 
1966.  162.000  Nebriska  animals  and  48,000 
North  Dakota  animais  were  slaughtered 
without  federal  In.spection. 

The  following  list  shows  the  total  number 
of  slaughtering  and  processing  plants  In 
Iowa  and  the  upper  midwest  and  the  num- 
ber undergoing  federal  Inspection.  The  Ne- 
braska figures  show  only  sLuighter  plants. 

Total  Federally 

plants  inspected 

Iowa 847  41 

Minnesota    887  46 

Nebraska 345  51 

South  Dakota 232  9 

North  Dakota 98  9 

Wisconsin  .  — 701  43 

The  vaat  majority  of  meat  production  In 
each  of  these  states  Is  conducted  by  the  large 
national  companies  in  the  lelatlvely  few  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants. 

COMPETmOM 

National  firms,  along  with  smaller  com- 
panies, also  operate  plants  not  federally  In- 
spected in  order  to  compete  In  local  and  state 
markets. 

Consumers  can  identify  processed  meat 
products  Inspected  by  the  federal  govern- 
mej^t  by  a  circle  on  the  package  with  the 
wording  "U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Ap- 
proved for  Wholesomeness"  and  raw  meat  by 
a  purple  stamp  reading  "USDA  Approved  " 

The  administration's  proposed  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  sponsored  by  Smith,  would: 

Provide  federal-state  agreements  under 
which  the  federal  government  would  pay  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  and  supply  technical 
assistance  to  states  willing  to  establish  and 
enforce  federal   Inspection  standards. 

Provide  tools  of  enforcement  not  presently 
authorized  by  the  federal  government  to 
checkmate  the  distribution  of  unwholesome 
and  adulterated  meat  products.  Controls 
would  be  plau:ed  upon  animal  food  manu- 
factured and  their  distributors  to  g\iarantee 
that  their  products  do  not  find  their  way 
Into  channels  of  human  consumption. 

Broaden  the  authority  of  federal  coverage 
to  Include  all  meat  "capable  of"  human  con- 
sumption. At  present  federal  control  Is  lim- 
ited to  meat  "intended  for"  human  con- 
sumption, which  has  permitted  unscrupu- 
lo\i8  operators  In  contaminated  meat  to  es- 
cape  federal   Inspection. 

Provide  the  federal  government  with  pow- 
ers of  detention,  injunctions,  and  federal 
court  actions  to  cope  with  contaminated 
meat  discovered  In  transit  or  outside  of 
federally-Inspected  establishments.  At  pres- 
ent, the  USDA  cannot  detain  such  meat,  ex- 
cept by  getting  assistance  from  other  federal, 
state  or  local  agencies. 

In  euldltlon,  Smith  has  introduced  another 
bill  which  would  broaden  coverage  of  fed- 
eral Inspection  to  Include  large  Intrastate 
plants  which  are  covered  by  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  but  not  the  meat  in- 
spection act. 

Noting  the  inadequacy  of  state  inspection, 
Rodney  Leonard,  deputy  a&slstant  secretary 
of  agriculture,  testified  before  the  house  sub- 
committee : 

"Inspection  under  state  programs  Is  gen- 
erally well  below  federal  standards.  Yet, 
these  products  are  Intermingled  In  many  re- 
taAi  stores  with  federally  inspected  products 
f^Bsale  to  the  unknowing  public. 

^^B  LACK    MONET 

j^^^Admlnlstrators  of  state  meat  Inspection 
pTOgranis  generally  admit  they  have  neither 
the  money  nor  manpower  to  conduct  an  In- 
tensive, continuous  Inspection  service  for 
both  slaughtering  and  processing  opera- 
tions." 

Re  added  that  variations  between  federal 
standards  and  those  In  many  states  permit 
use  of  "eicesslve  water  and  extenders,  chemi- 
cals that  mask  the  true  condition  of  prod- 


ucts,  and  misleading  or  deceptive  labeling." 

Leonard  stre.'^sed  thi^t  modern  technoloey — 
In  addition  to  providing  a  wide  variety  of 
better  products — has  made  it  easier  for  un- 
scrupulous operators  to  disguise  the  true 
condition  of  meat 

Thus,  he  s:ild  far  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  Inspection  and  analysis  are 
needed  to  protect  the  consumer. 

■  We  are  dealing  with  problems  not  con- 
ceived by  those,  who  drafted  the  original 
legislation  60  years  ago,"  said  Leonard. 

"The  act  is  becoming  increasingly  Inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problems  of  today's 
modern  aggressive  Industry  " 

Calling  for  federal  or  stale  control  over 
dealers  In  unwholesome  meat  products,  he 
said: 

"It  Is  far  too  easy  for  dealers  In  dead 
animals,  rendcrers,  animal  food  handlers 
and  others  to  ducrt  unfit  meat  Into  human 
channels." 

FEW    ALLIES 

Leonard  and  Smith  stress  that  the  main 
hope  of  the  legislation  Is  that  states  will  ac- 
cept federal  assistance  to  Improve  or  in- 
stitute their  own  Inspection  programs. 

The  bill  has  a  few  strong  allies  Including 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  (AFL    CIO.l. 

Arnold  Mayer,  legislative  representative  for 
the  union,  called  for  even  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  testifled- 

"Live  cattle  which  obviously  cannot  pass 
Inspection  are  sent  to  uninspected  plants. 
This  Is  done  not  only  by  t/le  small  number 
of  get-rlch-qulck  operators  but  also  by 
some  highly  reputable  ti«*ns. 

"The  very  competitive  situation  in  the  In- 
dustry currently  leaves  them  no  alternative. 
Only  Congress  can  break  this  cycle  by  e.x- 
tendlng  meat  Inspection  and  by  providing 
the  same  rules  for  all." 

Mayer  also  einpha.sl?ed  that  even  an  expert 
often  has  a  difficult  time  determining 
whether  good  or  diseased  meat  hiis  gone 
Into  ground  hamburger  or  processed  salami 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  and 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
have  testified  for  the  bill.  Companies  who 
have  their  products  federally  Inspected  are 
quietly  supporting  the  bill. 

The  bin  also  has  numerous  opponents. 
The  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  op- 
poses It  as  a  further  intrxislon  of  federal 
control  into  state  affairs. 

PROPOSE    CHANGES 

The  National  Meat  Institute,  representing 
the  large  national  firms,  and  the  Independ- 
ent Meat  Packers  Association,  representing 
smaller  companies,  both  are  professing  neu- 
trality, except  for  proposing  changes  which 
supporters  feel  would  weaken  the  bill. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Agricul- 
ture Departments  iNASDA  )  also  proposes 
changes,  which  the  USDA  feels  would 
eliminate  the  needed  new  authority  to 
control  operations  to  Tenderers  and  dog-cat 
fo<xl  manufacturers. 

After  long  years  of  seeking  Increased  reg- 
ulation, supporters  are  wary  about  what  the 
N  .A  S  D  .\  and  the  Meat  Association  may  be 
doing  behind  the  scenes. 


NOT  "PORK  B.^RREL"— CONCERN 
FOR  NATION.^L  RESOURCES  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  EDMONDS  ON.  Mr,  .<=ppakor,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illiiiois  I  Mr  Kluczynski  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tiie 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  or  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


would  be  disloyal  to  everything  I  value 
in  my  public  life  if  I  failed  to  join  in 
this  dffen.se  of  my  pood  fiiend  Mike 
KiRW.AN.  of  the  HoiLse  itself,  and  on  a 
broader  scale,  of  our  national  resources 
policies. 

Pork  barrel  has  been  a  convenient 
shaft  in  the  hands  of  sensation-seeking 
editors  for  a  long  time,  but  Readers 
Digest,  in  using  the  term  as  the  thrust 
in  its  latest  attack,  only  provos  how 
poorly  it  has  judj^ed  the  needs  and  tem- 
per of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Consrcs-s.  Pork  barrel  we  may  have,  but 
the  fact  is  that  virtually  every  major 
conservation  success  in  our  country's 
history,  frc.m  the  National  Paik  system 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Scnice,  ha.s  deep  roots 
in  what  lias  been  conimonly  referred  to 
as  pork  barrel  politics. 

Einpha-sis  in  conservation  problems 
shifts  with  the  changing  economy  and 
the  changing  environment,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the.se  problems  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  future  than  It  has  been 
in  the  past.  There  are  more  of  us  in 
Congress  working  on  natural  resource 
programs  than  ever  before,  and  there 
will  be  even  greater  numbers  in  the 
future,  because  awareness  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  resource  development  grows. 

One  of  the  great  mainstays  of  re- 
.source  development  in  this  country  has 
been  our  deep-rooted  philosophy  that 
natural  resources  must  be  developed  in 
the  interest  of  our  economic  well-being; 
that  Government  development  or  regu- 
lation ensures  their  use  for  the  greatest 
interest  of  all  the  people;  and  that  gov- 
ernmental action  is  needed  not  only  for 
protection  against  monopolistic  exploi- 
tation but  for  the  wisest  future  use.  The 
great  conservationists  of  our  history- 
Powell.  Pinchot.  Newlands.  Norris,  the 
two  Roosevelts — have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  economic  justice  in  the  han- 
dling of  resources  than  with  the  mere 
prevention  of  waste.  Noble  as  their  mo- 
tives were,  these  great  men  were  also 
practical  men  who  recognized  the  value 
of  politics.  It  Is  not  coincidence  that 
most  major  conservation  achievements 
have  been  associated  with  political  move- 
ments labeled  progressive  or  liberal. 

Mike  Kirwan  knows  all  this.  It  is  this 
extensive  knowledge,  and  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  House,  where  he  has  dem- 
onstrated unfailingly  his  patriotism,  the 
value  of  his  business  experience  and  his 
service  in  city  government,  his  devotion 
to  the  good  of  the  country  regardless  of 
area  or  politics,  and  his  unwavering  loy- 
alty to  his  word,  that  have  endeared 
Mike  Kirwan  personally  and  made  him 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
tills  body. 

Let  Reader's  Digest  rant  "pork  bar- 
rel" if  It  wishes.  The  equivalent  language 
has  been  directed  again.st  every  major 
public  works  accomplishment,  and  every 
guiding  hand  behind  those  accomplish- 
ments, since  Clinton  built  the  Erie  Canal. 
But  the  "sticks  and  stones"  have  not  pre- 
vented the  American  people  from  being 
grateful  to  the  people  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  our  natural  resource  de- 
velopment, and  they  will  not  prevent  the 
American  people  from  being  eternally 
grateful  to  Mike  Kirwan. 


July  17,  1967 

FEDERAL    VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years.  American  industries  have  pleaded 
for  more  trained  and  skilled  workers. 
Now,  through  the  Job  Corps,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
program  and  other  similar  Federal  ac- 
tivities, industry  is  finally  obtaining  a 
pool  of  trained  talent,  a  pool  which  it 
can  help  assimilate  into  an  urbanized, 
technically  specialized  society  which 
would  otherwise  reject  it  as  "unquali- 
fied." 

The  May  1967  issue  of  Fast  Food  in- 
cludes a  careful  analysis  of  "Federal 
Vocational  Training,"  citing  the  valu- 
able work  done  in  these  programs  by 
training  young  men  in  the  area  of  food 
services.  Over  1,000  cooks  and  bakers 
have  been  placed  in  industry  from  Job 
Corps  food  service  centers  and  another 
700  are  presently  being  trained. 

The  article  importantly  points  out 
three  basic  areas  in  which  the  corpsmen 
and  others  must  be  retrained:  "the  job 
itself,  basic  education  and  the  attempt 
to  build  a  new  attitude  toward  society, 
work,  and  his  chances  in  life." 

I  have  taken  the  floor  in  the  past  to 
point  out  the  fine  work  which  is  done  at 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Edison,  N.J. — this  is  just  one  more  en- 
lightening example.  The  article  also 
points  out  the  excellent  job  being  done 
at  the  Gary  Corps  Center  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  in  the  district  represented  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

The  article  follows: 

Pederal  Vocational  Training 
^  Prances  Roth  of  the  Culinary  Institute  of 
Imerlca  has  told  the  food  service  Industry: 
"For  years  industry  spokesmen  have  decried 
both  the  shortage  of  trained  workers  and 
the  massive  spending  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Now  you  have  a  real  op- 
portunity In  assisting  In  training  thousands 
of  young  workers  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  direct  voice  In  how  the  government  spends 
your  money.  Should  you  not  grasp  this 
unique  opportunity,  your  future  criticisms 
may  well  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness." 

Although  she  was  speaking  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  particular,  the  statement  Is  equally 
true  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

All  Federal  activities.  Including  the  more 
familiar  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program  (MDTA)  and  the  Job  Corps, 
give  the  Industry  a  source  for  training  help 
and  trained  manpower. 

At  the  Job  Corps  centers,  trained  man- 
power Is  more  than  a  management  phrase; 
It  Is  a  constant  effort  to  fit  young  people 
Into  a  society  that  considers  them  unfit. 

To  prepare  this  person  for  a  Job,  the  Corps 
ftrst  takes  him  out  of  his  environment  to  one 
of  the  108  centers.  Here,  his  re-tralnlng  Is 
divided  Into  three  basic  areas:  the  Job  Itself, 
basic  education  and  the  attempt  to  build  a 
new  attitude  toward  society,  work  and  hla 
chances  In  life. 

In  the  food  service  field.  Camp  Kilmer, 
New  Jersey,  Is  one  of  the  Jobs  Corps'  out- 
standing examples.  The  camp  Itself  is  con- 
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tracted  to  and  run  by  Federal  Electric  Co. 
but  the  culinary  program  looks  for  advice 
and  guidance  from  associations,  companies 
and  colleges  with  food  service  programs, 
Roger  Lundy,  director  of  the  culinary  pro- 
gram at  Kilmer,  had  set  up  food  service 
training  programs  for  the  Army  before  com- 
ing to  the  Corps.  His  two  basic  courses — for 
cooks  and  for  bakers — have  already  grad- 
uated 178  people  since  July  of  1966  and 
placed  116  of  these  In  Jobs  as  of  Mid-March.  A 
third  course  In  short-order  cooking  Is  Just 
getting  under  way. 

The  training  all  takes  place  In  a  converted 
Army  mess  hall.  Instruction  Is  simple  and 
basic — learning  the  tools  of  the  trade  on  the 
first  day — but  geared  to  actual  practice  of 
skills  and  actual  work  conditions.  The  Corps- 
men,  for  example,  set  up,  cook,  serve  and 
clean-up  a  cafeteria  that  serves  the  noon 
meal  for  the  culinary  and  transportation 
schools.  In  the  new  short-order  course, 
Corpsmen  will  learn  by  operating  a  counter- 
and-booth  coffee  shop  at  the  camp. 

From  those  who  have  profited  from  the 
foodservlce  programs  In  Job  Corps  Centers, 
nearly  1.000  are  at  work  In  the  Industry  and 
another  700  are  now  at  centers.  For  all  of 
these.  Industry  cooperation  Is  needed 
through  companies  and  associations. 

Perhaps  most  notable  Is  the  Texas  Restau- 
rant Association  for  Its  work  at  the  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  San  Marcos.  Members  of  TRA 
helped  to  plan  the  program;  and  they  meet 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  program.  These 
2-3  day  auditing  conferences  held  at  the 
training  site  have  been  the  greatest  single 
factor  responsible  for  the  high  level  of  real- 
Ism  In  the  Culinary  Arts  program  at  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center.  Further  evidence  of  this 
strong  cooperation  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
Center  Is  an  associate  member  of  the  Texas 
Restaurant  Association.  The  Center's  staff 
and  trainees  enjoy  a  close  link  with  the  real 
world  of  foodservlce  work.  Graduates  from 
the  training  center  are  nearly  all  placed 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  TRA. 

Where  Job  Corps  works  on  a  direct  con- 
tract from  the  Federal  Government,  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  programs 
work  through  state  agencies  and  local  edu- 
cational facilities.  MDTA  Is  administered 
Jointly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  program — 
Education  and  Labor — also  allows  for  a  va- 
riety of  programs  ranging  from  those  that 
are  strictly  Institutional  to  those  that  are 
primarily  on-the-job.  Sheraton  Corp.  was 
one  of  the  first  to  utilize  MDTA  as  a  train- 
ing aid,  using  an  on-the-job  approach.  The 
Food  Service  Executive  Assn.,  Madison,  'Wis., 
recently  began  a  40-week  course  that  will 
prepare  25  people  for  Jobs  as  short  order 
cooks. 

Programs  such  as  these  have  been  set  up 
throughout  the  country,  adding  up  to  more 
than  670  projects.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
grams vary  but  average  about  27  weeks.  At 
a  cost  of  more  than  $19  million  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  funds,  626  projects 
exposed  more  than  22,000  people  to  the  food- 
servlce  Industry  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  Institutional  programs. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs,  and 
one  of  the  first.  Is  In  Washington,  D.C..  at 
the  Armstrong  School.  The  building,  for- 
merly a  public  high  school,  is  now  used  for 
adult  education  classes 

Each  morning,  the  students  gather  In  the 
school's  cafeteria  kitchen.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Randall  I.  Ward,  Instructor  of  the 
cooking  class,  they  go  about  their  Jobs,  pre- 
paring lunch  for  themselves  and  cleaning  as 
they  go.  In  former  times,  the  class  prepared 
lunch  for  the  rest  of  the  school  but  the 
budget  made  this  difficult  at  best  and  this 
practice  was  abandoned.  The  problems  of 
menus,  nutrition,  tastes,  availability  of  fresh 
foods  and  the  chemistry  of  food  are  taken  up 
In   afternoon  classes.  In  addition,   students 


study  budgeting  of  food  money,  sanitation, 
methods  of  storing  food  and  the  mathematics 
of  cookery. 

"We  don't  turn  out  master  chefs,"  com- 
ments Ward.  "We  don't  expect  to.  But  we  are 
training  good  beginning  cooks.  When  they 
leave  here,  they  can  do  a  Job  and  do  It  well. 
That's  a  good  start  for  anybody," 

The  opportunity  the  finances,  the  trained 
personnel  are  there  but  they  must  be  wooed. 
This  is  not  a  one-sided  problem  because  every 
Federal  program  needs  Industry  support  and 
advice.  As  Dr.  J.  Graham  Sullivan,  deputy 
commissioner  of  education,  explains:  "The 
only  means  of  assuring  effective  training  Is 
to  involve  industry  people  In  the  programs. 
It  is  Important  that  your  voice  be  heard. 
Federal  money  allocated  to  the  States  for 
vocational  training  is  not  earmarked  for  food 
service  training.  The  Industry  must  make  Its 
needs  known." 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  IV 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  SCHOOL  LUNCHES  TO 
CHILDREN  RECEIVING  ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM  THE  AID  TO  DE- 
PENDENT    CHILDREN     PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  school  limches  to  children  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  aid-to-de- 
pendent-children program  and  to  pro- 
vide food  to  families  where  the  State 
agency  has  determined  that  unless  food 
is  furnished  directly,  the  family  will  not 
receive  any  such  food. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  received,  as  I  have,  numerous  com- 
plaints from  both  concerned  school  offi- 
cials and  welfare  directors  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  not  receiving  a 
proper  school  lunch  or  decent  meals  at 
home.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our  wel- 
fare recipients  are  using  their  payments 
for  other  than  the  "necessaries  of  life" 
or  for  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

This  legislation  provides  that  any 
child  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program  would  receive 
a  school  lunch  while  attending  a  school, 
college,  miiversity,  or  a  course  in  voca- 
tional technical  training  designed  to 
qualify  him  for  gainful  employment.  The 
cost  of  the  lunch  would  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  to  be  given  the 
welfare  recipient. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  in  those  cases  where  there  are 
obvious  abuses  of  the  welfare  payments, 
the  State  agency  would  be  given  author- 
ity to  provide  food  directly  to  the  affected 
families  who  would  not  otherwise  re- 
ceive a  proper  diet.  The  costs  of  the  food 
would  be  deducted  by  the  State  agency 
from  the  recipient's  check.  This  provi- 
sion Is  directed  only  to  those  individuals 
that  the  State  and  local  agencies  have 
determined  are  misusing  their  Federal 
assistance.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  general  populace  has  magnified 
these  abuses  in  order  to  support  its  op- 
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position  to  any  form  of  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. 1  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  State  and  local 
agencies  cannot  now  under  Federal  law 
correct  these  abuses  without  cutting  out 
all  assistance.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  assist  them  in  their  cfforUi  and 
at  the  came  time  contmuc  to  provide  aiU 
to  the  Innocent  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  have  supported  these  programs  in 
the  past  are  alarmed  at  the  growing 
animosity  towards  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  those  now  on  our  welfare  or 
relief  rolls.  I  feel  it  is  impo-tant  to  cor- 
rect any  loopholes  or  abuses  that  may 
occur  but  I  feel  it  is  equally  important 
to  assist  those  who  are  undera^'e  and 
who  may  be  unfortunate  victims  May  I 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join 
with  mc  In  supporting  this  timely  and 
much-needed  legislation. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  S  RECORD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  SiskI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  outstanding  stewardship 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man during  the  more  than  6  years  In 
which  he  has  administerfd  the  Nation  s 
farm  programs. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PqaceI,  delivered  last  week 
in  the  House: 

BCr.  Freeman  is  the  best  Secretary  we  have 
had  since  moet  of  our  members  came  to  this 
Houae,  and  he  Lb  the  best  who  hiia  been  sug- 
gested, so  let  us  help  him  be  the  lund  of  Sec- 
retary we  want. 

I  can  readily  understand  Secretary 
Freeman's  feeUng  of  anger  at  a  recent 
statement  that — 

The  Administration  hopes  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  will  ImUI  It  out  of  Its  farm  difficulties. 

No  one  really  believes  such  an  irrespon- 
sible charge. 

No  one.  however  partisan,  can  actually 
believe  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  hope  for  anything 
other  than  a  speedy  and  honorable  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  several  ancient  and 
long-discredited  charges  against  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  voiced  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  week. 

I  believe  these  charges  deserve  repudi- 
ation once  and  for  all. 

The  Secretary  was  charged  with  "ad- 
vocating off-shore  purchases  for  Viet- 
nam," when  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
off-shore  purchases  of  meat  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  this  year  amounted 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  DOD  pur- 
chases. 

The  charge  was  made  of  "curtailment" 
of  DOD  pork  purchases,  and  the  record, 


anain.  show.s  that  DOD  pork  purcha.ses  in 
1966  were  14  million  pounds  above  1965 
and  this  year  will  be  50  million  pounds 
his  her  than  last  year. 

The  charge  of  "grain  dumping"  was 
rep«ated  and,  again,  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  Tlie  price  of  corn  ro.se  from 
$1  02  a  bushel  up  to  $1  29  during  the 
time  the  so-called  dumpint;  was  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred. 

The  charge  was  made  that  dairy  ini- 
po;t:s  have  been  permitted  to  flood  the 
Ameucan  markets.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Piesident.  acting  on  Secretary  Free- 
man's recommendation,  has  ordered  a 
75-percent  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
dairy  imports  which  threatened  doqies- 
tic  producers. 

The  charge  also  was  made  that  the 
administration  is  encourai^ing  the  elim- 
ination of  the  family  farm  Nothing: 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  Our 
farm  programs  now  are  operatint;  under 
the  Food  and  Atrnculture  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  enacted  following;  passage  by 
this  Hou.se.  It  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  family  funn  s>stem  of  agriculture, 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  miracle 
of  production  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Instead  of  indulging  in  carping  criti- 
cism not  ba.sed  on  the  facts,  let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

In  January.  1961.  when  Orville  Free- 
man became  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  8  years  of  Republican  adminis- 
tration, rural  America  was  in  real  trou- 
ble. There  was  a  mountain  of  wheat  in 
surplus — 1  4  billion  bushels  The  feed 
grain  surplus  was  equally  as  bad — 85 
million  tons.  Farm  income  had  dropped 
steadily  for  8  years  to  a  low  of  less  than 
$12  billion  Farm  prices  had  dropped 
17  percent  between  1952  and  1960.  Farm- 
ers were  confronted  with  $1  com  and  $2 
soybeans.  Cattle  were  selling  for  $20,  hogs 
for  $15,  and  manufacturing  milk  for 
$3.25 

The  record  shows  that  thLs  trend  has 
been  reversed  since  Orville  Freeman  be- 
came Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Commodities  In  surplus  are  now  fast 
disappearing.  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration investments  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. Exports  of  farm  products  are  con- 
stantly Increasing.  Of  most  Importance 
to  farmers,  realized  net  farm  Income  has 
substantially  increased. 

Last  year  net  farm  Income  climbed  to 
$16.3  billion,  the  seconl  highest  in  his- 
tory, while  total  gross  income  by  farmers 
was  setting  an  alltime  record.  Net  farm 
Income  was  40  percent  greater  than  it 
was  In  1960  and  15  percent  higher  than 
In  1965.  Realized  net  income  per  farm 
was  setting  an  alltlme  record  at  an 
average  $5,024 — 19  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  year  and  70  percent  greater 
than  1960. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  there  re- 
main farm  commodity  fields  in  which 
fanners  are  not  sharing  in  this  in- 
crease— In  fact,  which  remain  In  serious 
trouble.  But  this  is  not  due  to  lack  of  at- 
tention and  concern  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  and.  under  his  direction, 
the  Department  is  searching  for  and  is 
taking  where  possible,  effective  steps  to 
bring  about  income  improvement.  Some 
of  these  inequities  exist  among  farmers 
In  the  district  I  represent,  and  I  want  to 


take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  for  their  continuing 
concern  amd  as.sistance. 

The  enormous  surpluses  w  h-.rh  w  ere  all 
too  familiar  during  the  1950s — before 
Secretary  Freeman  took  office — are  gone. 
By  January  31,  1967.  the  investments  of 
CCC  in  farm  commodities  were  down  to 
$4  35  billion,  a  reduction  of  $2  45  billion 
from  the  previous  year  and  $4  billion 
less  th.an  the  peak  years  of  1956  and 
1959. 

Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  lliat  surpluses  have  been  riduced 
without  depressing  fann  income.  On  the 
contrary,  prices  of  commodities  in  sur- 
plus have  moved  steadily  up  as  we  dis- 
po.sed  of  commodities  in  storage. 

This  then  is  the  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment of  Omlle  F'reeman  on  the  farm 
front.  His  administration  of  the  Depa.'-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  wi.se,  judi- 
cious, and  progressive.  He  has  been  and 
IS  a  dilit;ent.  conscientious,  and  effcciive 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


HIGHWAY  SAFET\'  STANDARDS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Hov^ard!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
today  to  acknowledge  the  quick  and  effi- 
cient work  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and.  In  particular,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  establishing 
meaningful  standards  for  State  highway 
safety  programs.  The  standards,  an- 
nounced recently  by  Secretary  Boyd,  pro- 
vide an  excellent  basis  for  Improvement 
In  13  areas  of  highway  safety.  They  also 
lay  the  groundwork  for  unprecedented 
State-Federal  cooperation  in  protecting 
the  traveling  public  from  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  our  mobile  society. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  lack  of 
training  and  precautionary  knowledge 
required  of  automobile  operators.  Per- 
haps, due  to  the  rather  gradiial  year-to- 
year  evolution  of  the  automobile,  we  have 
never  fully  realized  the  complex  skills 
needed  for  efficient  operation  of  the  fam- 
ily car.  Hours  of  study  and  training  are 
required  to  receive  a  private  pilots  li- 
cense. Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice knows  of  the  myriad  of  licenses  re- 
quired before  permission  Is  granted  to  op- 
erate military  equipment. 

Yet  our  highways  are  the  scene  of 
10,000  Injuries  every  day  and  1,000  deaths 
each  week.  So  It  is  with  an  appropriate 
sense  of  urgency  that  the  States  begin 
to  Implement  the  new  standards — an 
urgency  that  I  am  confident  Is  felt  in 
every  State. 

Secretary  Boyd  said  in  announcing  the 
standards: 

They  are  the  opening  strategy  in  an  ap- 
plied effort  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  slgnlflcantly  raise  our  level 
of  driving  safety. 

Secretary  Boyd  realizes,  as  I  am  sure 
the  States  do.  that  this  Is  not  a  one-shot 
effort,  but  rather  a  concerted  drive  that 
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will  be  carried  on  as  long  as  vehicular 
traffic  exists.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
immediate  problems  may  arise  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  the  need  for  planning  and 
cost  estimating,  and  the  need  for  appro- 
priate action  by  State  legislatures. 

But  I  do  not  believe  any  of  these 
problems  can  long  stand  in  the  way  of 
implementing  a  meaningful  highway 
.safety  program  in  every  State.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  the  next 
6  months  will  be  working  closely  and  dili- 
gently with  the  States  to  determine  cost 
estimates  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  this  State-Fed- 
eral cooperation,  both  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  program  and  throughout  Itsfexist- 
ence,  can  only  lead  to  achievement  of 
the  goal  c\eryone  desires — a  safer  driv- 
ing public. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  calling  for 
establishment  of  the  new  Department, 
President  Johnson  said: 

No  function  of  the  new  Department — no 
responsibility  of  its  Secretary — will  be  more 
Important  than  safely.  We  must  Insvire  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  as  they  travel  on  land, 
In  our  skies,  and  over  our  waters. 

The  new  highway  safety  standards  and 
vehicle  safety  standards,  established  in 
the  first  3  months  of  the  Department's 
operation,  are  outstanding  examples  of 
how  the  President's  mission  for  the  new 
Department  has  been  undertaken.  Sec- 
retary Boyd  and  his  staff  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  foundation  for  highway  safety  has 
been  constructed ;  the  challenge  has  been 
articulated.  It  is  now  up  to  the  States 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  diminish 
the  senseless  highway  death  toll. 


HON.  ARMISTEAD  SELDEN  AD- 
DRESSES PAST  DEPARTMENT 
COMMANDERS  BANQUET,  AT  THE 
49TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  ALABAMA  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may 
extCTid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  49th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  was 
held  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  past  weekend. 
July  14-16. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  past  de- 
partment commanders  banquet  on  July 
15  was  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  the  honorable 
Armisiead  Selden,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Congressman  Selden  spoke  to  the 
Alabama  Legionnaires  and  their  wives 
on  the  subject  of  patriotism  and  the  dan- 
gers facing  our  Nation  for  the  past  cen- 
tury. He  also  discussed  a  recent  report 
released  by  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  concerning  Communist 
activities  in  the  Latin  American  area. 

Because  Congressman  Selden  has  been 
a  vigorous  and  outspoken  foe  of  the  in- 


ternational Communist  conspiracy,  and 
because  his  remarks  to  the  Alabama 
American  Legion  are  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  point  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  am  inserting  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  have  the  benefit  of  his 
sage  advice  concerning  tiie  future  of  our 
Nation : 

Remarks  or  Representative  Armistead 
Selden,  Past  Department  Commanders 
Banquet,  American  Legion  State  Conven- 
tion, Mobile,  Ala.,  July  15,   1967 

As  a  Legionnaire  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  the  outstanding  Job 
that  Is  being  done  by  the  American  Legion 
In  Its  many  and  varied  undertakings,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  Is  a  high  privilege  for 
me  to  address  members  of  this  organization. 

I  am  certain  I  need  not  remind  those  of 
you  here  this  evening  that  this  is  the  50th 
anniversary  year  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  One.  The  first  of  this 
century's  Great  Wars  Is  the  historic  land- 
mark from  which  we  measure  our  country's 
rise  to  world  leadership.  And  that  era  Is  also, 
as  we  know,  the  revolutionary  landmark 
from  which  our  chief  adversary  in  the  world 
today.  Communist  Russia,  measures  its  own 
history. 

This  has  been  a  half  century  of  tremendous 
acliievement  for  our  country  and  the  world. 
It  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  in  human  history.  And  in  terms  of 
suffering,  it  has  certainly  been  the  most 
devastating. 

For  out  of  World  War  One.  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars,"  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
second  World  War  and  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  Western 
World  which  has  been  our  chief  concern  in 
the  past  quarter  century — a  confrontation 
that  has  led  our  country  into  two  costly  hot 
wars  in  which  American  blood  has  and  is 
being  spilled  In  foreign  lands. 

So  It  is  that  In  this  anniversary  year  we 
might  well  ask  ourselves:  What  went  wrong 
five  decades  sigo  when  the  Western  democ- 
racies, having  won  the  "war  to  end  all  wars." 
lost  the  peace?  And  again,  what  went  wrong 
when  these  same  democracies,  having  de- 
feated totalitarian  Nazism  and  Fascism 
twenty-five  years  ago.  left  themselves  and 
the  Free  World  open  to  the  assault  of  an  even 
more  formidable  kind  of  totalitarianism? 

Obviously,  these  questions  aren't  simply 
academic.  Our  ability  to  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes in  making  the  peace  of  1918  and  1945 
will  determine  whether  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  every  twenty-five  years, 
will  have  to  shed  blood  In  defense  of  our 
country's  freedom. 

Another  overriding  question — a  closely  re- 
lated one,  to  be  sure — Is  whether  the  very 
values  for  which  we  fought  the  great  wars  of 
this  century — and  for  which  Americans  are 
dying  in  overseas  combat  this  very  mo- 
ment— are  actually  In  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed here  at  home. 

It  was  because  the  90th  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  threat  posed  by  home  front  attacks 
on  basic  American  Institutions  and  values 
that  the  House  recently  enacted  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  burning  and  defiling  of  our 
country's  flag  in  public  demonstrations. «And 
as  a  co-sponsw  of  this  legislation,  I  am  hope- 
ful tliat  the  Senate  also  wlU  act  favorably 
on  this  measure  in  the  near  future. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  Ij-aglc  commentary  on  the 
uses — or  should  I  say  the  misuses — of  free- 
dom to  think  that  there  are  Americans  today 
who  would  destroy  the  very  symbol  for  which 
2(Hh  centiiry  Americans  fought  and  died  in 
the  Argonne  and  at  the  Meuse — at  Bastogne 
and  at  Iwo  Jlma — at  Seoul  and  at  DaNang. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  agree  with  the 
recent  statement  of  the  President  that  these 
flag  burners  and  draft  dodgers  do  not  by  any 


means  represent  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  young  generation  of  Americans.  They 
emptiatically  do  not.  And  they  certainly  have 
nottUng  in  common  with  the  thousands  of 
young  Alabamlans  in  o\u  armed  services  who 
are  today  doing  their  duty  to  God  and  coun- 
try. Throughout  the  country  today  there 
are  the  many  thousands  of  young  men  who. 
as  their  fathers  and  older  brothers  did 
in  previous  wars,  are  responding  to  their 
duty  to  maintain  their  country's  freedom — 
and  to  keep  the  American  flag  flying  as  a 
symbol  of  that  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Yet  the  war  that  this  generation  has  t>een 
called  upon  to  fight  is  unlike  any  of  the 
previous  wars  wliich  were  fought  by  Ameri- 
cans during  this  century.  It  is.  In  many  re- 
spects, a  more  difficult  war — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  frustrating  vi-ar.  as  daily 
reports  from  the  war  zone  tell  us. 

Tactically,  this  frustration  stems  from  the 
difficulty  of  putting  out  the  fires  of  a  sub- 
versive, guerrilla  movement  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  in  a  war  in  which  there  are  no 
front  lines.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  a 
frustration  reflected  also  in  the  indefinite 
and  blurred  goals  of  our  national  effort  in 
South    Vietnam. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  our  generations — the 
generaUons  that  fought  in  World  Wars  One 
and  Two — had  a  clear  objective  to  fight  for: 
victory  over  a  totalitarian  enemy  that 
tlireatened  the  freedom  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  our  homeland. 

But  the  men  who  flght  in  Vietnam  are 
tragically  denied  such  clarity  of  aims.  They 
are  being  asked  to  flght  what,  in  effect,  is 
more  a  political  than  a  military  war.  To  t)e 
sure,  they  are  asked  to  risk  their  lives — to 
die — and  to  watch  their  friends  suffer  and 
die.  But  they  are  given  no  clear  answer  as 
to  the  end  result  which  these  sacrifices  might 
achieve. 

I  am  familiar  with  those  who  argue  that 
there  are  no  clear  simple  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  facing  our  nation  in  a 
nuclear  age.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  any 
time  a  country  asks  its  fighting  men  to  risk 
their  all.  some  clear  answer  must  be  given 
as  to  what  they  will  achieve  by  that  risk. 

For  the  American  fighting  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat  with  a  Communist 
enemy  in  South  Vietnam,  this  war  has  al- 
ready been  "escalated"  to  the  limit.  Our 
country  has  never  before  deliberately  sent 
its  fighting  men  into  battle  without  giving 
them  the  fullest  measure  of  support.  And 
It  should  not — cannot — give  them  anything 
less  in  Vietnam. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  clear  the  air 
of  doubt  and  lack  of  definite  purpose  over 
our  Vietnam  policy — to  give  our  fighting 
men  there  a  full  measure  of  political  as  well 
as  material  support? 

Our  first  need,  it  would  seem  to  me.  is  to 
recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  enemy  we 
are  fighting  in  that  country.  That  enemy 
Is  not.  actually,  the  Vietcong.  For  the  Vlet- 
cong  are  simply  being  used  as  an  instrument 
of  the  world  Communist  powers,  as  were  the 
North  Korean  aggressors  of  sixteen  years  ago. 
Oxu  true  enemy  then  remains  the  world 
Communist  powers  themselves,  Red  China 
and  Communist  Russia. 

It  is  Communist  Russia  which,  although 
talking  of  peace  and  coexistence,  furnishes 
the  deadly  tools  that  keep  the  VIetcongs 
aggression  alive  in  South  Vietnam.  And  It 
is  Red  Clilna  that  encourages  and  helps  sup- 
ply the  North  Vietnam  war  machine  that  is 
8hip>plng  troops  and  supplies  to  the  south 
to  kill  Americans. 

Tlieorists  can  talk  all  they  want  about 
the  split  In  the  Communist  world.  But  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  men  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  fn  Vietnam,  this 
theoretical  split  has  no  meaning.  For  re- 
gardless of  their  differences,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  all  Communist  nations — Russia, 
China,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
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position  to  any  form  of  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. 1  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  State  and  local 
agencies  cannot  now  under  Federal  law 
correct  these  abuses  without  cutting  out 
all  assistance.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  assist  them  in  their  efforts  and 
at  the  came  time  continue  to  provide  aid 
to  the  innocent  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  tliat  all  of  us 
who  have  supported  these  programs  in 
the  past  are  alarmed  at  the  growing 
animosity  towards  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  those  now  on  our  welfare  or 
relief  rolls.  I  feel  it  is  impo'tant  to  cor- 
rect any  loopholes  or  abuses  that  may 
occur  but  I  feel  it  is  equally  important 
to  assist  those  who  are  undcraf;e  and 
who  may  be  unfortunate  victims.  May  I 
urge  my  distinguished  colleaeues  to  joia 
with  me  In  supporting  this  timely  and 
much-needed  legislation. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  RECORD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Sisk)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  outstanding  stewardship 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man during  the  more  than  6  years  In 
which  he  has  admmi^tered  the  Nation  s 
farm  programs. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poace!,  delivered  last  week 
In  the  House : 

Mr.  PraunAn  is  the  best  Secretary  we  have 
had  alnc*  moct  of  our  members  came  to  this 
Houae,  and  he  U  the  best  who  h<ia  be<>n  sug- 
gested, ao  let  US  help  ixira.  be  '.he  kind  of  Sec- 
retary we  want. 

I  can  readily  understand  Secretar>' 
Freeman's  feeling  of  anger  at  a  recenc 
statement  that — 

The  Admlntatratton  hop^s  the  w*r  in  Viet 
Nam  will  tMUl  It  out  of  its  farm  difficulties. 

No  one  really  believes  such  an  irrespon- 
sible charge. 

No  one,  however  partisan,  can  actually 
believe  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  hope  for  anything 
other  than  a  speedy  and  honorable  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  .several  ancient  and 
long-discredited  charges  against  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  voiced  hen?  on  the  floor  of 
the  Houae  last  week. 

I  believe  these  charges  deserve  repudi- 
ation once  and  for  all 

The  Secretary  was  charged  with  "ad- 
vocating off-shore  purchases  for  Viet- 
nam." when  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
off-shore  purchases  of  meat  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  this  year  amounted 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  DOD  pur- 
chases. 

The  charge  was  made  of  •curtailment' 
of  EX)D  pork  purchases,  and  the  record, 


again,  shows  that  DOD  pork  purchases  in 
1966  were  14  million  pounds  above  1965 
and  this  year  will  be  50  million  pounds 
higher  than  last  year. 

The  charge  of  'grain  dumping"  was 
repeated  and,  again,  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts;  The  price  of  com  rose  from 
$1.02  a  bushel  up  to  $1.29  during  the 
time  the  so-called  dumping  was  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred. 

The  charue  was  made  that  dairy  im- 
poils  have  been  permitted  to  flood  the 
American  markets.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the 
President,  acting  on  Sccrctai-y  Free- 
man's recommendation,  has  ordered  a 
75-percont  rcducfion  in  the  amount  of 
dairy  imports  which  threatened  domes- 
tic producers. 

The  charge  al.so  was  made  that  the 
adinini.stratio!^  ;s  encourai^ing  the  elim- 
ination of  the  family  farm.  Nothinji 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Our 
farm  programs  now  are  operatint:  under 
the  Food  and  Au'riculture  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  enacted  followint;  passage  by 
this  House.  It  IS  desitined  to  encourage 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture, 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  miracle 
of  production  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Instead  of  InduU'inir  in  earping  criti- 
cism not  ba.std  on  the  facts,  let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

In  Januar>',  1961,  when  Orville  Free- 
man became  Sectetaj-y  of  Agriculture, 
after  8  years  of  Republican  adminis- 
tration, rural  Ami-nca  was  in  real  trou- 
ble. There  was  a  mountain  of  wheat  in 
surplus — 1  4  billion  bushels  The  feed 
grain  surplus  was  equally  as  bad — 85 
million  tons.  Farm  income  had  dropped 
steadily  for  8  years  to  a  low  of  less  than 
$12  billion  Farm  prices  had  dropped 
17  percent  between  1952  and  1960.  Farm- 
ers were  confronted  with  $1  corn  and  12 
soybeans  Cattle  were  .selling  for  $20,  hogs 
for  $15,  and  manufacturing  nulk  fur 
$325 

The  record  shows  that  this  trend  has 
t)een  reversed  since  Orville  Freeman  be- 
came Secretar>-  of  Agriculture. 

Commodities  in  surplus  are  now  fast 
disappearmg.  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration investments  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced Export.^  of  farm  products  are  con- 
stantly increasing  Of  most  Importance 
to  farmers,  realized  net  farm  Income  has 
substantially  Increased. 

Last  year  net  faxm  Income  clunbed  to 
$16  3  billion,  the  secon  1  highest  In  his- 
tory, while  total  gross  Income  by  farmers 
was  settmg  an  alltime  record.  Net  farm 
Income  was  40  percent  greater  than  It 
was  In  1960  and  15  percent  higher  than 
In  1965  Realized  net  income  per  farm 
was  setting  an  alltime  record  at  an 
average  $5,024 — 19  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  year  and  70  percent  greater 
than  1960. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  there  re- 
main farm  commodity  fields  In  which 
farmers  are  not  sharing  In  this  In- 
crea.se — In  fact,  which  remain  In  serious 
trouble.  But  this  Is  not  due  to  lack  of  at- 
tention and  concern  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  and,  under  his  direction, 
the  Department  is  searching  lor  and  is 
taking  where  po-ssible,  effecllve  steps  to 
bring  about  Income  Improvement  Some 
of  these  inequities  exist  among  farmers 
In  the  district  I  represent,  and  I  want  to 


take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  for  their  continuing 
concern  and  assistance. 

The  enormous  surpluses  which  were  all 
too  familiar  during  the  1950s — before 
Secretary  Freeman  took  office — are  gone. 
By  January  31,  1967,  the  investments  of 
CCC  in  fann  commodities  were  down  to 
$4.35  billion,  a  reduction  of  $2.45  billion 
from  the  previous  year  and  $4  billion 
less  than  the  peak  years  of  1956  and 
1959. 

Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  surpluses  have  been  reduced 
without  depressing  farm  income.  On  the 
contrary,  prices  of  commodities  in  sur- 
plus have  moved  steadily  up  as  we  dis- 
posed of  commodities  in  storage. 

This  then  is  the  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment of  Oi-ville  Freeman  on  the  farm 
front.  His  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  wi.se,  judi- 
cious, and  progressive.  He  has  been  and 
Ls  a  diligent,  conscientious,  and  effective 
Secretary  of  Agricultiue. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  EDMONDvSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
today  to  acknowledge  the  quick  and  effi- 
cient work  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and.  In  particular,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  In  establishing 
meaningful  standards  for  State  highway 
safety  programs.  The  standards,  an- 
nounced recently  by  Secretary  Boyd,  pro- 
vide an  excellent  basis  for  Improvement 
In  13  areas  of  highway  safety.  They  also 
lay  the  groundwork  for  tmprecedented 
State-Federal  cooperation  In  protecting 
the  traveling  public  from  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  our  mobile  society. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  lack  of 
training  and  precautionary  knowledge 
required  of  automobile  opierators.  Per- 
haps, due  to  the  rather  gradual  year-to- 
year  evolution  of  the  automobile,  we  have 
never  fully  realized  Uie  complex  skills 
needed  for  efficient  operation  of  the  fam- 
ily car.  Hours  of  study  and  training  are 
required  to  receive  a  private  pilot's  li- 
cen.se  Anyone  who  has  been  In  the  sen'- 
ice  knows  of  the  myriad  of  licenses  re- 
quired before  permission  Is  granted  to  op- 
erate military  equipment. 

Yet  our  highways  are  the  scene  cf 
10,000  Injuries  every  day  and  1,000  deaths 
each  week  So  it  is  with  an  appropriate 
.sense  of  urgency  that  the  States  begin 
to  Implement  the  new  standards — an 
urgency  that  I  am  confident  Is  felt  In 
every  State 

Secretary-  Boyd  said  in  announcing  the 
standards: 

They  are  the  opening  stratetfy  In  an  ap- 
plleU  effort  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
(.Kjveriiment  to  slgnlflcanlly  raise  our  level 
of  driving  safety. 

Secretary  Boyd  realizes,  as  I  am  sure 
the  States  do,  that  this  Is  not  a  one-shot 
effort,  but  rather  a  concerted  drive  that 
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will  be  carried  on  as  long  as  vehicular 
traffic  exists.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
immediate  problems  may  arise  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  the  need  for  planning  and 
cost  estimating,  and  the  need  for  appro- 
priate action  by  State  legislatures. 

But  I  do  not  believe  any  of  these 
problems  can  long  stand  in  the  way  of 
implementing  a  meaningful  highway 
safety  program  in  every  State.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  the  next 
6  months  will  be  working  closely  and  dili- 
gently with  the  States  to  determine  cost 
estimates  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  this  State-Fed- 
eral cooperation,  both  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  program  and  throughout  its  exist- 
ence, can  only  lead  to  achievement  of 
the  goal  everyone  desires — a  safer  driv- 
ing public. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  calling  for 
establishment  of  the  new  Department, 
President  Johnson  said : 

No  function  of  the  new  Department — no 
responsibility  of  Its  Secretary — will  be  more 
Important  tfian  safety.  We  must  Insure  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  as  they  travel  on  land, 
in  QUI  skies,  and  over  our  waters. 

The  new  highway  safety  standards  and 
vehicle  safety  standards,  established  In 
the  first  3  months  of  the  Department's 
operation,  are  outstanding  examples  of 
how  the  President's  mission  for  the  new 
Department  has  been  undertaken.  Sec- 
retary Boyd  and  his  staff  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  foundation  for  highway  safety  has 
been  constructed;  the  challenge  has  been 
articulated.  It  is  now  up  to  the  States 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  diminish 
the  senseless  highway  death  toll. 


HON.  ARMISTEAD  SELDEN  AD- 
DRESSES PAST  DEPARTMENT 
COMMANDERS  BANQUET,  AT  THE 
49TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  ALABAMA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Nichols!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  49th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  was 
held  in  Mobile,  Ala  ,  this  past  weekend. 
July  14-16. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  past  de- 
partment commanders  banquet  on  July 
15  was  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  the  honorable 
Armisiead  Selden,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Congressman  Selden  spoke  to  the 
Alabama  Legionnaires  and  their  wives 
on  the  subject  of  patriotism  and  the  dan- 
gers facing  our  Nation  for  the  past  cen- 
turv-  He  also  discussed  a  recent  report 
released  by  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  concerning  Commimlst 
acUvities  in  the  Latin  American  area. 

Because  Congressman  Selden  has  been 
a  vigorous  and  outsjxjken  foe  of  the  In- 


ternational Communist  conspiracy,  and 
because  his  remarks  to  the  Alabama 
American  Legion  are  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  point  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  am  Inserting  them  In  the  Record 
so  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  have  the  benefit  of  his 
sage  advice  concerning  the  future  of  our 
Nation : 

Remarks  op  Ritresentative  Armistead 
Selden,  Past  Department  Commanders 
Banqitet,  American  Legion  State  Conven- 
tion, Mobile,  Ala.,  Jtn-T  15,  1967 

As  a  Legionnaire  and  as  a  member  of  the 
TJnlted  States  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  the  outBtanding  Job 
that  is  being  done  by  the  American  Legion 
in  its  many  and  varied  undertakings,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  la  a  high  privilege  for 
me  to  address  members  of  this  organization. 

I  am  certain  I  need  not  remind  those  of 
you  here  this  evening  that  this  is  the  50th 
anniversary  year  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  One.  The  first  of  this 
century's  Great  Wars  is  the  historic  land- 
mark from  which  we  measure  our  country's 
rise  to  world  leadership.  And  that  era  is  also, 
as  we  know,  the  revolutionary  landmark 
from  which  our  chief  adversary  in  the  world 
today.  Communist  Russia,  measures  its  own 
history. 

This  has  been  a  half  century  of  tremendous 
acliievement  for  our  country  and  the  world. 
It  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  turbtilent 
periods  in  human  history.  And  in  terms  of 
suffering,  it  has  certainly  been  the  most 
devastating. 

For  out  of  World  War  One,  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars,"  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
second  World  War  and  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  Western 
World  which  has  been  otir  chief  concern  in 
the  past  quarter  century — a  confrontation 
that  has  led  our  country  into  two  costly  hot 
wars  in  which  American  blood  has  and  is 
being  spilled  In  foreign  lands. 

So  It  is  that  in  this  anniversary  year  we 
might  well  ask  ourselves:  What  went  wrong 
five  decades  ago  when  the  Western  democ- 
racies, having  won  the  "war  to  end  all  wars," 
lost  the  peace?  And  again,  what  went  wrong 
when  these  same  democracies,  having  de- 
feated totalitarian  Nazism  and  Fascism 
twenty-flve  years  ago,  left  themselves  and 
the  Free  World  open  to  the  assault  of  an  even 
more  formidable  kind  of  totalitarianism? 

Obviously,  these  questions  aren't  simply 
academic.  Our  ability  to  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes in  making  the  peace  of  1918  and  1945 
will  determine  whether  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  every  twenty-five  years, 
will  have  to  shed  blood  In  defense  of  our 
country's   freedom. 

Another  overriding  question — a  closely  re- 
lated one,  to  be  sure — la  whether  the  very 
values  for  which  we  fought  the  great  wars  of 
this  century — and  for  which  Americans  are 
dying  In  overseas  combat  this  very  mo- 
ment— are  actually  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed here  at  home. 

It  was  because  the  90tb  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  threat  posed  by  home  front  attacks 
on  basic  American  institutions  and  values 
that  the  House  recently  enacted  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  burning  and  defiling  of  our 
country's  flag  in  public  demonstrations.  And 
as  a  co-sponsM'  of  this  legislation,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  also  wlU  act  favorably 
on  this  measure  in  the  near  future. 

Indeed,  It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
uses — or  should  I  say  the  misuses — of  free- 
dom to  thinlc  that  there  are  Americans  today 
who  would  destroy  the  very  symbol  for  which 
20th  century  Americans  fought  and  died  in 
the  Argonne  and  at  the  Meuse — at  Bastogne 
and  at  Iwo  Jima — at  Seoul  and  at  DaNang. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  agree  with  the 
recent  statement  of  the  President  that  these 
flag  burners  and  draft  dodgers  do  not  by  any 


means  represent  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  young  generation  of  Americans.  They 
emphatically  do  not.  And  they  certainly  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  thousands  of 
young  Alabamlans  in  our  armed  services  who 
are  today  doing  their  duty  to  God  and  coun- 
try. Throughout  the  country  today  there 
are  the  many  thousands  of  young  men  who, 
as  their  fathers  and  older  brothers  did 
In  previous  wars,  are  resp>onding  to  their 
duty  to  maintain  their  country's  freedom — 
and  to  keep  the  American  flag  flying  as  a 
symbol  of  that  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Yet  the  war  that  this  generation  has  been 
called  upon  to  fight  is  unlike  any  of  the 
previous  wars  which  wete  fought  by  Ameri- 
cans during  this  century,  ft  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  more  difficult  war — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  frustrating  viar,  as  daily 
reports  from  the  war  zone  tell  us. 

Tactically,  this  frustration  stems  from  the 
difficulty  of  putting  out  the  fires  of  a  sub- 
versive, guerrilla  movement  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  in  a  war  in  which  there  are  no 
front  lines.  But  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  a 
frustration  reflected  also  in  the  indefinite 
and  blurred  goals  of  our  national  effort  in 
South   Vietnam. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  our  generations — the 
generations  that  fought  in  World  Wars  One 
and  Two — had  a  clear  objective  to  fight  for: 
victory  over  a  totalitarian  enemy  that 
threatened  the  freedom  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  oiu'  homeland. 

But  the  men  who  fight  in  'Vietnam  are 
tragically  denied  such  clarity  of  alms.  They 
are  being  asked  to  fight  what.  In  effect,  is 
more  a  political  than  a  mUitary  war.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  asked  to  risk  their  lives — to 
die — and  to  watch  their  friends  suffer  and 
die.  But  they  are  given  no  clear  answer  as 
to  the  end  result  which  these  sacrifices  might 
achieve. 

I  am  familiar  with  those  who  argue  that 
there  are  no  clear  simple  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  facing  our  nation  in  a 
nuclear  age.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  any 
time  a  country  asks  its  fighting  men  to  risk 
their  all,  some  clear  answer  must  be  given 
as  to  what  they  will  achieve  by  that  risk. 

For  the  American  fighting  man  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat  with  a  Communist 
enemy  in  South  Vietnam,  this  war  has  al- 
ready been  "escalated"  to  the  limit.  Our 
country  has  never  before  deliberately  sent 
its  fighting  men  into  battle  without  giving 
them  the  fullest  measure  of  support.  And 
It  should  not — cannot — give  them  anything 
less  in  Vietnam. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  clear  the  air 
of  doubt  and  lack  of  definite  purpose  over 
our  Vietnam  policy — to  give  our  fighting 
men  there  a  full  measure  of  political  as  well 
as  material  support? 

Our  first  need,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Is  to 
recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  enemy  we 
are  fighting  in  that  country.  That  enemy 
is  not,  actually,  the  Vletcong.  For  the  Viet- 
cong  are  simply  being  used  as  an  instrument 
of  the  world  Communist  powers,  as  were  the 
North  Korean  aggressors  of  sixteen  years  ago. 

Our  true  enemy  then  remains  the  world 
Communist  powers  themselves.  Red  China 
and  Communist  Russia. 

It  Is  Communist  Russia  which,  although 
talking  of  peace  and  coexistence,  furnishes 
the  deadly  tools  that  keep  the  Vletcong's 
aggression  alive  in  South  Vietnam.  And  it 
is  Red  Clilna  that  encourages  and  helps  sup- 
ply the  North  Vietnam  war  machine  that  is 
shipping  troops  and  supplies  to  the  south 
to  kill  Americans. 

Theorists  can  talk  all  they  want  about 
the  split  In  the  Communist  world.  But  from 
the  practical  pwint  of  view  of  the  men  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  in  Vietnam,  this 
theoretical  split  has  no  meaning.  For  re- 
gardless of  their  differences,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  all  Communist  nations — Russia, 
China,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
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the  Soviet-leaning  countries  ->f  the  »rj -called 
"neutral"   world — are    united    on    ov.e    lasue 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leading    capitalist     nation     and     the     prime 
defender  of  the  Free  World 

Ck>nslderlng  this  fact,  it  is  little  short  of 
Incredible  that  some  of  the  theorists  who  In- 
fluence otir  foreign  policy  in  Washington  do 
not  recognize  the  danger  of  their  so-called 
policy  of  "building  bridges  or  underswndlng  ' 
to  the  Communist  world  until  such  time  as 
we  see  a  genutne  indication  that  the  Bed 
nation*  are  willing  to  give  up  their  agijres- 
slve  deslgna  on  the  Free  World 

Needleaa  to  say.  we  should  at  all  times — ris 
Indeed  our  country  has  always  done  through- 
out Ita  hUtory— keep  the  do<or  open  for  a  true 
dlscuMlon  of  differences  with  other  nations 
of  the  world.  But  In  keeping  the  door  open, 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  would  require  that 
we  stay  alert  and  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves against  expanded  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  seen  how  the  Com- 
munist nations  hope  to  bleed  the  United 
States  in  a  frustrating,  bloody  war.  And  v/e 
have  aUo  seen  how  many  purp^nrted  .illles  and 
friends  of  our  country — so-called  allies  whom 
we  have  helped  and  even  rescued  In  the  past 
half  century — have  shown  their  gratitude  by 
giving  our  enemies  material  aid  through 
trade.  Other  allies  of  this  country— or  per- 
haps It  la  more  correct  to  call  them  erstwhile 
allies — have  all  but  deserted  the  camp  of  the 
Free  World  In  an  effort  to  placate  and  ap- 
pease the  Communist  bloc 

With  the  harsh  realities  in  mind— with  our 
country  practically  carrying  the  defense  of 
the  Pre*  World  on  its  shoulders  alone,  and 
with  little  assistance — the  temptation  Is 
great  to  pack  up  our  gear  and  return  home  to 
American  shores  After  all.  It  la  not  boastful — 
It  Is.  In  fact,  only  reflecting  the  power  reali- 
ties of  the  world — to  say  that  the  United 
States  can  go  it  alone  far  better  than  can 
the  other  countries  of  the  Free  World. 

President  Dc  OauUe  of  Prance,  for  the  best 
example,  stands  aloof  and  critical  of  our 
countries  policy  In  Vietnam  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  he  can  afford  to  talk  inde- 
pendently and  without  fear  that  the  Com- 
munUt  world  will  overrun  Prance — as  did 
Germany  twice  before  In  this  century — only 
because  the  United  States  assisted  In  the 
rebuilding  of  Prance  and  even  today  Is  sup- 
plying a  nuclear  shield  for  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  weaken  and 
fall — an  end  that  President  De  OauUe's  poli- 
cies often  seem  directed  toward— then  France 
and  all  of  Western  Europe,  along  with  the 
self-styled  "neutral"  countries  of  the  globe. 
would  overnight  disappear  Into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit.  And  whether  they  fell  Into  the 
Russian  sphere  of  that  orbit  or  the  Chinese 
sphere  would  make  little  difference  in  terms 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  in  their 
countries. 

So  It  Is  that  we  are  tempted  to  withdraw  to 
a  Portress  America  But  this  is  a  dangerous 
temptation  Indeed — and  that  Is  the  lesson 
above  all  that  the  history  of  World  War  One 
and  World  War  Two  has  taught  us. 

The  world  today — even  more  than  It  was 
In  1945 — Is  too  small  a  place  to  stand 
Isolated,  even  for  a  great  nation — even  for 
the  greatest,  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world. 

If  we.  out  of  our  frustration  In  Vietnam 
and  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  policies  of 
other  nations  of  the  non-Communist  world, 
were  to  back  away  from  our  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities, then  we  would  soon  And  our- 
selves fighting  for  our  lives  not  In  far-off 
lands,  but  In  our  ou-n  Kemisphere. 

This  Is  not  mere  rhetoric  It  is  a  well-docu- 
mented projection  for  the  future.  If  the 
United  States  should  Indeed  disengage  from 
Its  commitments  overseas.  The  most  recent 
documentation  along  this  line  came  In 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 


Inter-American  Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  as  chairman 

The  Hou.se  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee has  long  been  concerned  over 
the  po.v.lblllty  that  the  Communists  would 
8;a;n  a  subversive  frj<3thold  in  Latin  America. 
.13  they  have  in  Southeast  Asia  If  this  oc- 
curred, then  the  tragedy  we  are  seeing  un- 
f,-lcl  in  South  Vletn.im  would  be  repeated 
many  times  over  In  our  own  heml.sphere  The 
Inevitable  result  would  be  that  our  front  line 
of  defense  against  the  Communl-'ts  would 
move  from  South  Vietnam,  acro.ss  the 
Pacific,   right   to  our  home  shores 

Recognizing  the  critical  dani;er  of  buch  a 
threat,  the  House  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  keeps  a  constant  watch  over 
the  status  of  the  continuing  Communl.'it 
campaign  to  undermine  and  overthrow,  by 
violence  and  subversion,  the  legitimate  Rov- 
ernments  of  Central  and  South  America 
Thit  was  the  subject  of  cur  recent  hearings 
And  out  of  those  hearings,  at  which  experts 
from  the  Defense  and  State  Departments 
were  queattoned  In  detail,  came  some  dis- 
quieting conclusions  and  recom.mendatlons 
for  the  nations  and  hemisphere's  security. 

Our  hearings  verltted  the  fad  that  far 
from  diminishing,  the  Castro  Communist 
drive  to  take  over  our  southern  neighbors' 
governments  has  been  intensified  Com- 
munist weaponry  and  Castrolte  training  Is 
providing  the  cadre  for  what  may  become 
Vietnam-type  guerrilla  wars  In  several  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  Venezuela  Is  still 
high  on  the  list  of  countries  the  Castro  Com- 
munists hope  to  take  over  by  a  guerrilla 
terrorist  revolution  Bolivia  Is  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  lncre.ised  Red  assault,  as  Is 
Colombia  And  there  are  several  other  coun- 
tries in  this  area  where  the  situation  could 
become  more  serious  as  Communist  subver- 
sive activities  lncrea.=e 

In  view  of  this  growing  threat  to  the 
hemisphere's  security  the  Subcommittee 
made  a  number  of  recommendations.  We 
hope  that  these  recommendations  will  be 
heeded— for  If  these  guerrilla  movements  are 
not  nipped  In  the  bud.  a  decade  from  now 
we  may  find  the  bleeding  guerrilla  war  of 
Vietnam  has  spread  like  a  contagion  to  our 
own  hemisphere. 

We  recommended  that  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  and  aid  to  Latin  governments 
under  Communist  atUck  be  geared  to  meet 
the  sF>eclflc  needs  ot  paramilitary  and  coun- 
terlnsurgent  warfare  As  we  have  found  in 
Vietnam,  the  mlliury  approach  used  In 
former  wars  of  this  century  simply  Isn't 
applicable  to  Jungle  and  hlU-country  guer- 
rilla fighting.  We  recognize  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  economic  muscle  of  Latin 
American  countries,  but  urge  that  these 
countries  themsebes  move  quickly  to  bolster 
their  economies  through  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. 

We  also  urged  that  the  Latin  countries 
themselves  take  the  Initiative  In  improving 
the  quality  of  their  own  anti-Insurgent  ef- 
fort. For  ultimately.  It  Is  the  people  of  a 
country  themselves  who  must  carry  the  flght 
to  the  enemy  If  their  homes  and  freedoms 
are  to  be  safeguarded.  No  matter  how  rich 
and  powerful  the  United  SUtes  Is.  we  can- 
not hope  to  guarantee  and  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  any  people  that  do  not  themselves 
want  to  make  the  necessary  sacrlflces  to  stay 
free  and  Independent. 

In  addition,  our  report  points  out  that 
the  Subcommittee  supporu  the  objectives  of 
the  current  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  Is  examining  Vene- 
zuela's complaint  against  Cuba  and  recom- 
mends that  the  OAS  consider  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  existing  measures. 
The  report  suggested  that  additional  meas- 
ures of  defense — such  as  naval  and  border 
patrols — be  considered  In  order  to  prevent 
Communist  infiltration. 

Our  Subcommittee  also  urged  our  State 
Department  to  apply  more  forceful  pressure 
agiinst  so-called  friends  and  allies  who  con- 


tinue  to   trade   with   and   otherwise  support 
the  C.istro  Communist   government 

Finally,  the  e.ssence  of  our  recommenda- 
tions for  United  Sl.ites  policy  in  Liiim  Amer- 
ica Is  that  we  recognize  there— as  we  must 
come  to  recognize  In  Vietnam—  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  enemy,  the  Communist-s.  and 
thoir  plans  for  world  domination 

Failure  to  recognize  an  enemy  -.uid  to 
stop  the  growth  of  that  enemy  s  power  and 
aggression  at  an  early  stage  ot  develop- 
ment— was  the  chief  fiiUure  that  led  to  I'^si 
of  tiie  peace  fifty  years  ago.  and  ag.un  25 
ye.irs  ago  .And,  this  sam.e  foolish  unwilling- 
ness to  stand  firm  against  aggression  h«s 
cost  us  .American  lives  and  resources  again 
and  again  during  these  critical  post-war 
years. 

Thus,  unless  we  are  to  waste  the  sacrifices 
of  all  these  years— and  of  the  young  men 
who  are  eng.iged  today  In  a  war  as  bloody 
and  fe.irful  as  any  our  country  has  ever 
waged  we  must  wake  up  to  the  realities  of 
the  dangerous  world  In  which  we  live  For 
If  we  ignore  or  back  away  from  the  threat  ol 
totalitarian  aggression,  be  It  aggression  ol 
the  Right  or  Left,  we  do  so  only  at  the  risk 
of  losing  our  own  freedoms. 

"The  best  of  prophets  of  the  future."  as 
George  Gordon  Lord  Byron  once  said,  "is  the 
past  "  This  statement,  unfortunately,  ha* 
proven  true  too  many  times  during  these  50 
years  of  war  and  peace.  Every  concession  to 
aggressive  forces  In  time  of  peace  has  In  ef- 
fect prophesied  the  next  war.  But  can  we 
afford  to  let  this  happen  again?  No,  we  can- 
not. Instead,  we  must  learn  and  profit  from 
the  errors  of  the  past  and  apply  the  many 
lessons  of  these  five  decades  toward  the  end 
that  50  years  from  today,  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States— and  all  It  stands  for  In  term* 
of  God  and  country,  human  freedom,  and 
dignity— may  continue  to  fly  over  a  land  o( 
the  free  and  the  brave 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Tunney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  17  has  been  designated  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  in  order  to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  to  the  denial 
of  the  fundamental  freedoms  and  human 
rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  eastern  and 
central  European  nations. 

For  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  past  year  is 
keynoted  by  increased  mutual  under- 
standing and  diminishing  suspicions,  by 
a  growing  curiosity  about  cultural  and 
technological  heritages,  and  by  mounting 
concern  over  a  common  enemy.  During 
no  year  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  have  the  two  nations  seem- 
ingly resented  each  other  less. 

Our  burgeoning  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  have  proven  a 
force  of  no  minor  consequence  in  direct- 
ing the  run  of  world  events.  Compromise 
of  ideologies,  constructive  joint  action  of 
the  two  great  powers — these  are  stUl 
achievements  of  the  future.  But  if  the 
foundations  of  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  crumble,  perhaps  advances  will  be 
made,  world  tension  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  seek  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Such  is  the  future  Ideal. 
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But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what 
constitutes  the  present  reality. 

Today  a  great  force  is  motivating  those 
in  our  world  who  have  not  as  yet  been 
allowed  to  find  political  sovereignty  and 
independence.  It  is  a  force  which  touches 
the  daily  life  of  the  individual  more 
acatcly  tlian  the  side  eflects  from  the 
knotting  of  lines  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  force  which 
moves  from  within  the  human  being, 
compelling  him  to  act  as  his  will  dictates. 

It  has  been  called  the  equalitarian  rev- 
olution, the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tion, and  has  been  linked  with  the 
shrinking  pains  of  the  world  and  the 
equality  of  desire. 

But  no  one  of  these  terms  describes 
this  phenomeon  sufficiently.  Its  conse- 
quences are  too  diverse.  Its  manifesta- 
tions too  complicated  to  be  categorized 
under  a  single  phrase. 

Yet  this  force  does  not  defy  under- 
standing, for  its  appearance  as  the  moti- 
vating force  in  action  's  frequent  and 
recognizable.  It  appeared  in  1953  when 
the  East  Berlin  laborers  rioted  against 
their  imposed  government,  and  again  in 
1956  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  A  people's 
desiie  for  self-determination,  a  peoples 
reaction  to  the  Communists'  consoling 
opiate,  "You  never  had  it  so  good,"  with 
cries  of  "Our  bodies  are  fed  and  clothed, 
but  our  minds  are  slaves  and  our  hearts 
are  empty." 

More  recently  this  force  has  been  con- 
cretized by  the  independence  of  a  Mar- 
shal Tito  and  the  defiance  of  Comecon 
by  Rumania's  Ceausescu. 

Our  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  in  the  near  past,  evolved  a 
certain  diplomatic  openness.  The  leaders 
of  the  two  countries  have  conferred  to- 
gether and  space  treaties  have  been 
signed.  We  would  like  to  believe  that 
such  actions  will  lead  to  a  future  of  ex- 
panded cooperation.  We  hold  a  popular 
hope  for  a  friendly  Soviet  Union  com- 
peting with  us  peacefully  in  a  world 
market  of  Independent  nations.  But  we 
should  not  forget  about  the  shots  which 
can  be  heard  nightly  from  behind  the 
Berlin  wall;  about  the  imprisoned  artists 
and  writers  of  Eastern  Europe;  about  the 
26  divisions  of  Russian  troops  standing 
ready  in  Eastern  Europe  to  repress  the 
desires  of  non-Russians — people  who 
have  felt  the  winds  of  freedom,  people 
who  would  ask  only  for  the  return  of 
their  inalienable  rights. 

Our  friends  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe  have  spent  still  another  year  un- 
willingly fettered  to  Soviet  Russia.  Their 
desire  to  find  release  from  this  enslave- 
ment has  intensified  and  they  have  begun 
to  loosen  the  knots  of  their  bindings.  In 
defiance  of  Soviet  demands,  Rumania 
has  conceded  diplomatic  recognition  to 
her  second  leading  commercial  partner. 
West  Germany.  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  have  taken 
new  roads  into  the  fields  of  abstract  art, 
experimental  dance,  and  avant  garde 
theater.  And  Yugoslavia  has  continued 
ner  Independent  directions  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  tentative  groping 
for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must  not  allow  the  central  and  east 
European  peoples  to  believe  that  we 
have  forgotten  them.  'V'e  must  reassure 


them  of  our  support  for  their  experi- 
ments in  independence.  And  to  those  who 
would  ask  our  aid  In  achieving  political- 
economic  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  lend  the  fruits  of  our 
great  economic  system.  Let  us  stretch  to 
grasp  the  hands  of  our  friends  in  Eastern 
Europe,  that  they  might  find  the 
strength  to  pursue  their  dreams. 


WIRETAPPING  AND  ELECTRONIC 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attor- 
ney General  Clark's  announcement  for- 
bidding wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  by  agents  of  the  Justice 
Department  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  himself  is 
a  major,  but  only  a  partial  step  forward 
toward  safeguarding  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  I  was  gratified  not  by 
the  fact  that  this  memorandum  is  going 
to  be  a  panacea  of  safeguards  to  the  in- 
dividual's privacy,  but  by  the  fact  that  it 
shows  most  dramatically  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  threats  posed  by  our 
burgeoning  electronic  snooper  technol- 
ogy In  our  fishbowl  society. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  on  January  10,  1967, 
which  would  forbid  any  Government 
agency  from  using  any  wiretapping  or 
electronic  eavesdropping  device  unless 
the  use  had  previously  been  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
and  only  upon  a  determination  that  such 
use  would  be  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. My  bill  requires,  in  addition,  that 
all  such  authorizations  be  reported  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  th6  President  of  the  Senate. 
Congressional  participation  in  control 
is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual American  citizen  from  the  over- 
zealous  use  of  these  devices  by  agencies 
of  the  Government.  This  safeguard  is  not 
new  to  a  govenunent  based  on  checks 
and  balances. 

Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  writing  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  long  before  his 
ascension  to  the  High  Court,  said: 

Solitude  and  privacy  bave  become  more 
essential  to  tbe  IncQvldual;  but  modern  In- 
vention and  enterprise  have,  through  inva- 
sions upon  his  privacy,  subjected  him  to 
mental  pain  and  distress  far  greater  than 
could  be  inflicted  by  mere  bodily  Injury. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  his  famous  dis- 
sent in  the  landmark  Olmstead  case  in 
1928,  he  prophesied  that  the  failure  to 
understand  the  intrusions  on  personal 
liberty  permitted  by  advancing  technol- 
ogy presented  "the  greatest  danger  to 
liberty."  The  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of 
technological  achievement  makes  this 
statement  f righteningly  clear  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping have  long  been  problems  and 
their  threat  recognized  and  fought 
against,  but  they  have  received  little  at- 


tention from  the  general  public.  The  ad- 
vancements of  science  in  the  20th 
century,  however,  have  overridden  the 
previously  plodding  advances  of  snoopers 
and  those  who  would  intercept  the  pri- 
vate conversations  pf  others.  Today  it  is 
possible  to  make  transmitters  smaller 
than  a  dime  and,  yet  powerful  enough 
to  transmit  conversations  several  city 
blocks.  Special  cameras  and  television 
apparatus,  using  Infrared  radiation,  can 
show  movements  clearly  from  40,000  feet 
or  400  feet  with  ease  and  clarity.  Other 
equipment  can  penetrate  great  distances 
to  pick  up  sounds  and  some  sound  wave 
equipment  can  detect  sounds  through  a 
solid  wall  and  from  a  distance  of  a  city 
block.  These  devices  are  very  easily  at- 
tainable at  a  low  cost.  Wiretaps  no  longer 
need  be  directly  placed  on  the  phone, 
but  telephonic  conversation  can  be  inter- 
cepted instead  simply  by  placing  certain 
types  of  coils  near  the  telephone.  In 
other  words,  modern  electronics  engi- 
neering is  bringing  to  the  eavesdropper 
greater  efficiency  and  security  in  his 
snooping,  while  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jecting the  object  of  the  eavesdropper's 
attention  to  less  security,  to  less  chance 
of  success  in  guarding  his  privacy,  and 
even  to  less  awareness  of  the  invasion  of 
his  privacy.  Most  people  now  know  all 
about  this;  appallingly  enough,  a  great 
many  people  feel  that  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  life  and  are  willing  to  accept  it 
without  regard  to  the  effects  on  our 
liberty  and  freedom.  And  if  this  is  not 
obvious  to  us,  consider  the  consequences 
to  our  children. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  prosecutors — 
local.  State,  and  Federal — would  have  an 
easier  time  if  they  could  wiretap  and 
eavesdrop  without  restriction,  but  we 
have  a  wide  spectrum  of  prosecutors  and 
their  tactics  ranging  from  Prank  Hogan 
of  New  York  to  James  Garrison  in  New 
Orleans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
convictions  if  this  evidence  were  allowed 
in  court.  But  there  Is  also  little  doubt 
that  an  authoritarian  state  Is  much  more 
efBclent  in  suppressing  crime  and  cor- 
ruption than  a  democracy,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  that  efficiency  to  the 
use  of  the  very  devices  I  am  speaking  of 
today.  While  suppressing  crime  and  cor- 
ruption, these  devices  just  as  certainly 
and  surely  suppress  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  of  the  individual  which  we  in 
the  United  States  have  grown  to  hold 
supreme,  or  have  we  forgotten  that  this 
is  what  America  is  all  about?  The  basic 
concept  of  the  American  legal  system  is 
that  a  man  is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  by  the  jury  finding  him 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The 
placing  of  a  "bug"  or  wiretap  on  a  person 
and  on  his  movements  and  conversations 
also  surrounds  him  with  an  aura  of  guilt 
and  a  veil  of  suspicion.  He  is,  in  effect, 
guilty  until  he  proves  himself  innocent 
by  his  remarks  and  conversations.  As 
Justice  Brandeis  said: 

All  Invasions  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  its  employees  of  the  sanctities  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  privacies  of  life  .  .  .  (are)  the 
Invasion  of  his  Indefeasible  right  of  ptersonal 
security,  personal  liberty  and  private  prop- 
erty, where  that  right  has  never  been  for- 
feited by  his  conviction  of  some  public 
offense. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  great 
fear  expressed  throughout  the  country 
at  the  increasing  rate  of  crime  In  Amer- 
ica. FBI  statistics  show  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  ag- 
gravated assault  that  outstrips  even  our 
birth  rate.  But  I  submit  that  these  are 
the  very  crimes  that  will  not  be  stopped 
by  the  use  of  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping devices.  These  are  the  crimes 
that  are  best  solved  and  prosecuted  by 
conventional  methods  of  evidence  gath- 
ering and  by  eliminating  the  sociological 
reasons  for  these  facts. 

It  Is  certainly  indisputable  that  some 
crime  is  organized:  probably  some  of  it 
was  organized  well  tiefore  the  advent  of 
the  infamous  "James"  brothers.  The  his- 
tory of  gambling  attests  to  that  conclu- 
sion. But  Is  the  threat  to  our  society 
from  organized  crime  so  great  that  in  or- 
der to  combat  it.  we  must  put  a  match  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Similarly,  is  the  need  for  statistics  and 
statistical  studies  so  great  that  we  must 
put  a  continuous  biography  of  every 
American  citizen  into  a  computer  and 
call  it  a  National  Data  Center,  as  some 
would  propose,  even  if  such  a  data  center 
could  easily  become  a  Dossier  Bank  that 
would  place  our  people  in  a  position  of 
fear  and  our  Government  in  a  position 
of  peril?  Can  the  flag  of  "efflciency  and 
economy"  justify  the  dehumanlzation  of 
our  society?  I  think  not. 

In  the  rapidly  accelrfating  gap  be- 
tween technology  and  the  law.  we  are 
faced  with  a  new  and  critical  problem  in 
protecting  the  privacy  of  the  individual, 
the  enormity  of  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line 
between  what  might  be  helpful  to  one 
discipline  but  harmful  to  society  as  a 
whole?  I  sometimes  think  that  had  there 
been  no  "Mafia."  modern  bureaucracy 
might  well  have  found  the  need  to  create 
one.  The  spector  of  a  '  MEifia  "  or  the 
slogan  of  organized  crime  Is  no  substitu- 
tion for  a  real  answer  to  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  how  far  we  should  go  in 
the  destruction  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  pursuit  of  real  or  fictitious  criminals. 
For  as  was  Illustrated  in  the  "Hate 
Goldstein  Hours"  of  George  Orwell's 
"1984,"  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a 
target  to  divert  the  attention  while  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  taken  away. 

Perhaps  one  way  of  reducing  the  pres- 
ent gap  between  law  and  technology 
would  lie  a  real  attempt  at  protecting  the 
many  rather  than  considering  them  ex- 
pendable while  advancing  the  Interests 
of  the  few.  We  could  make  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  adopting  a  realistic 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  bill  and 
by  clearly  defining  our  terms  in  limiting 
their  use  to  the  protection  of  our  national 
security  in  unequivocable  and  unmis- 
takable terms. 

The  term  "national  security"  as  used 
in  my  bill  Is  Intended  to  embrace  such 
crimes  as  treason,  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage— those  crimes  which  threaten  to 
harm  irreparably  the  national  existence. 

National  security  cases  have  almost 
tmanlmously  been  considered  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping devices.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  said  in  a  1954  law  review  ar- 
ticle: 


The  essential  thing  Is  that  we  do  not  put 
off  any  longer  authorizing  the  admissibility 
of  wire  tapped  evidence  obtained  by  govern- 
ment agents  In  those  cases  involving  the  na- 
tional security  or  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  clear  up  the 
obscurity  and  imcertainty  that  surround 
the  use  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  evidence.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  90th  Congre.ss  will  act  in  this 
area  by  passing  my  bill  which  prohibits 
all  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except  in  tho.se 
cases  threatening  the  national  security 
and  then  only  with  notification  to  the 
Congress.  We  will  then  protect  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  from  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal threats  As  it  Is,  he  now  lives  in 
the  shadow  of  both 

The  time  is  here  when  we  can  no  longer 
procrastinate  on  a  decision  In  this  area, 
for  to  delay  Is  in  itself  a  deci.slon.  It  Is  a 
decision  to  abandon  all  hope  of  coping 
with  new  problems  that  confront  our 
civil  liberties  in  this  modern  scientifically 
sophisticated  world.  The  time  has  come 
not  to  put  off  these  decisions — the  time 
Is  overdue  to  meet  these  problems.  Scien- 
tific and  electronic  achievement  pose 
many  new  threats  which  have  yet  to  sur- 
face in  easily  understood  terms,  but  we 
must  begin  to  think  about  their  effects 
and  to  enact  laws  that  are  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  meet  these  modern  chal- 
lenges. 

Let  us  write  a  law  that  is  clear,  and  let 
us  write  laws  that  will  begin  to  protect 
the  individual  In  the  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" as  well  as  his  life  and  liberty.  I 
think  a  meaningful  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  law  would  be  at  least  a 
start  In  that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  poln:  a  re- 
cent article  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  wiretapping  Issue  and 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Times: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  19671 
In  the  Nation;  Is  Wirctappinc  Worth  It? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  10  —Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  by  administrative  action,  has 
forbidden  all  wiretapping  and  virtually  all 
bugging  by  Federal  agents,  except  In  na- 
tional security  cases.  Clark  does  not  believe 
these  are  effective  tools  of  law  enforcement, 
but  some  who  do  are  scheduled  to  make 
their  case  In  hearings  before  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  subcommittee   this  week 

Clark  and  President  Johnson  have  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  outlaw  all  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  by  anybody  except 
Federal  agents  in  national  security  cases. 
Another  bill,  drafted  by  O  R,  Blakey  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  tomorrow's 
first  witness,  would  set  up  procedures  for 
authorized  eavesdropping  by  Federal  and 
state  agents  as  a  weapon  against  serious 
crime. 

CVTRBS   XN   PROSPECT 

No  one  seriously  defends  wiretapping  or 
bugging  by  private  parties  or  by  unauthor- 
ized policemen,  and  It  Is  likely  that  these 
practices,  the  divulging  of  anything  learned 
by  them,  and  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  equipment  that  makes  them 
possible,   will   be   entirely   prohibited 

The  real  question  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  police  and  Federal  agents  should  be  au- 
thorized to  use  either  practice  In  criminal 
law  enforcement.  An  answer  requires  a  deter- 
mination whether  these  practices  are  good 
law-enforcement  tools,  and  whether  they 
can  be  administered  without  abu.  e 


THE    MOST   VALUABLE    WEAPON 

District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan  of  New 
York  Is  convinced  that  they  are  and  they 
can.  He  told  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  June  7  that  wiretap- 
ping was  his  "single  most  valuable  and  ef- 
fective weapon  .  .  .  particularly  against  or- 
ganized crime."  He  denied,  however,  whole- 
sale   use   of    this   weapon. 

In  New  York  County  in  1966,  Hogan  said, 
about  65,000  criminal  matters  had  arisen, 
but  only  73  wiretap  orders  were  obtained 
(and  36  renewals  of  such  orders).  As  for 
etfectiveness,  he  said  that  In  the  ten  years 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1958  that 
wiretap  evidence  was  Inadmissible,  his  of- 
nce  had  legally  made  733  wiretap  installa- 
tions, caused  465  arrests  on  the  evidence  ob- 
tained,  and   secured   364   convictions. 

.Most  of  these  convictions  were  In  the  areas 
of  organized  crime  and  racketeering,  and 
Hog-in  contended  that  the  peculiar  nature  of 
these  activities — highly  organized,  highly 
secret,  highly  efficient — made  wiretap  evi- 
dence the  only  effective  weapon  against  them. 

He  also  made  the  telling  point  that  not 
even  Ramsey  Clark  wants  to  outlaw  wire- 
tapping In  national  security  cases;  this, 
Hogan  contended,  was  "tantamount  to  a  con- 
cession that  wire  interception  and  eaves- 
dropping are  essential  weapons  of  detection 
against  elaborate,  organized  criminal  con- 
spiracies." 

Hogan  also  said  Investigating  committees 
had  found  no  abuses  of  eavesdropping  prac- 
tices by  his  offlce  and  that  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals had  never  been  invaded  or  abused. 

Yet,  only  a  week  after  this  testimony,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  what  he  had 
called  New  York's  "model"  eavesdropping  law 
authorized  "general"  rather  than  speclflc 
search  warrants,  did  not  require  the  police 
to  specify  the  crime  being  investigated,  and 
did  not  require  the  "bug"  to  be  removed  once 
the  evidence  sought  had  been  found. 

The  Court  made  It  doubtful  that  bugging 
could  ever  square  with  Its  Interpretation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  limits  pwllce 
searches;  it  apparently  required,  for  Instance, 
that  the  criminal  to  be  bugged  had  to  be 
notified  of  the  auditory  "search"  of  hU 
premises. 

unlawful  bugging 

As  for  wiretapping,  whatever  Hogan's  ex- 
perience. Federal  agents  have  been  accused 
of  tapping  and  bugging  without  authoriza- 
tion, cases  have  been  thrown  out  of  court 
because  of  it,  and  not  long  ago  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  former  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  disputed  publicly  as  to  whether 
Hoover's  G-men  had  eavesdropped  without 
even    Kennedy's    knowledge. 

Frank  Hogan  and  others  may  be  right  that 
effective  law  enforcement  needs  authorized 
eavesdropping,  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  contrary. 
But  they  have  yet  to  show,  in  the  McClellan 
hearings  or  elsewhere,  that  any  set  of  controls 
can  guarantee  that  e.ivesdropplng  will  not  be 
abused  by  zealous  or  careless  law  agencies; 
and  that  this  practice  is  so  essential  to  the 
public  safety  that  the  risk  has  to  be  t.iken 
anyway. 

IProm  the  New  York  'nme.«.  July  13,  19671 
Plucginc    the    Electronic    Ear 

Unless  Federal  police  officials  and  the  OrRce 
of  Attorney  General  Itself  adhere  stnct'.y  to 
the  new  regulations  that  forbid  all  wiretap- 
ping and  control  eavesdropping,  the  real  in- 
tent of  these  commendable  limitations  m.iy 
be  honored  in  the  breach.  For  the  proscrip- 
tions must  be  respected  in  both  legal  and 
moral  terms  If  safeguards  against  Invasion  of 
privacy  are  not  to  be  overpowered  by  author- 
ized trespass  In  the  name  of  fighting  orga- 
nized crime. 

Attorney  General  Clark's  recent  memo- 
randum Is  strongly  against  wiretapping  (in- 
tercepted telephone  talks)  and  bugging  (hid- 
den   microphones)     In   the   past   the  Justice 
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Department  has  sanctioned  wiretapping  to 
obtain  leads,  so  long  as  discovered  Informa- 
tion was  not  dlvtilged;  now  the  very  act  of 
wiretapping  Is  prohibited,  Aa  to  bugging,  an 
"out"  existed  for  some  types  of  electronic 
surveillance  where  conversations  could  be 
picked  up  without  technical  trespass;  now 
anticipating  a  Supreme  Court  decision  next 
fall  on  this  Issue,  the  Attorney  General  bas 
blocked  this  kind  of  Interception. 

The  Attorney  General  reserves  for  himself 
a  good  deal  of  leeway  In  allowing  eaves- 
dropping of  non-telephone  conversations 
with  mechanical  or  electronic  equipment.  If 
they  follow  certain  strict  procedures  of  noti- 
fication, police  Investigative  agencies  will 
still  be  able  to  pursue  this  practice  in  the 
war  against  crime  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's consent. 

The  entire  matter  of  eavesdropping,  wire- 
tapping and  privacy  still  demands  Oongres- 
Bional  action  to  insure  uniform  Federal  and 
state  police  procedures.  Including  control 
over  private  and  industrial  Invasions,  The 
constitutional  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  requires  spelling  out  In  this  era 
of  sophisticated  snooping. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia) ,  for  60  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SiKES  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr,  RiEGLE,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  20, 
1967, 

Mr,  QuiLLEN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia)  to  extend  his  re- 
marks during  general  debate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  to 
extend  his  remarks  during  debate  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr,  HoRTON  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  'Winn. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Evius  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 
Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  DoKK. 


SENATE  BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  25.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employees. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  14,  1967,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10918.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  ot  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  study  of  the  parity 
Income  position  of  farmers,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  ^nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a- 
( 1 ) ,  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
FranUin  Delano  Roosevelt  Commission, 
transmitting  the  10th  Interim  Report  of  the 
PYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84-372;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  279-B,  The 
Blackfeet  ond  Groa  Ventre  Tribes  of  Indiana, 


residing  upon  the  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap 
Reservations  in  the  State  of  Montana,  Pe- 
titioners, V.  The  United  States  of  ATnerica,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat,  1055;  25  U,S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  awards  of  the  young 
American  medals  for  bravery  and  service  for 
1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Stat.  397- 
398;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  27,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Columbia  River  at 
Brewster,  Wash.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June 
28  and  July  31,  1957,  no  authorization  by 
Congress  is  recommended  as  the  desired  im- 
provements are  being  accomplished  by  other 
interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  11,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Ouachita  River  and  tributaries,  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,  Harding  drain,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worl^,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  3,  1959,  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  rectification  measures 
has  been  Inltjated  under  existing  authori- 
ties, no  additional  authorization  by  Congress 
Is  recommended  to  provide  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan  of  Improvement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  15,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Sandy  Bay,  Mass., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  20.  1954,  and 
March  30,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  17,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  Hammonds  Cove  en- 
trance to  Locust  Point  Harbor,  N.T.,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Hartwr  Act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  17,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  repwrt  on  Lake  Worth  side 
channel,  Florida,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  10,  1962;  to 
the  committee  on  Public  Works. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Education  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGEHIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.J.  Res,  81.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain   carriers  by  railroad   and  certain  of 
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their  employees  (Rept    No   485 1    Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  472.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmt>st  College.  Brownsville.  Te.x. 
{Rept.  No.  486 1  Referred  tj  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  St.ite  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE  Committee  on  .Aarrlculture. 
H  R.  547.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  t  >  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County.  Calif  . 
and  to  provide  for  the  eotabll.shment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  repl  vce  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center,  and  for  other  purpoxs  iRept 
No.  487).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  St.i'e    if  the  Union. 

Mr  CELLER  C'immittee  n  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  5037.  A  bill  to  assi.st  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  efTectlvenes.s.  fairness. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  p'lrpose.s;  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  488 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


PtJBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DORN 
H.R.  11479.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  liJ37  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained   the  aj^e  of  62  may  re* ire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRFEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  11480.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat   Infpectlon   Act.   to  provide 
for  cooperation  wrtth  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies  with   respect   to   State   meat    Inspection 
programs,    and    for    other    purposes,     io    the 
Commute  on  Atrrlculture. 
B^Mr.  HALL- 
HJR.  11481.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  ga.v)llne 
and   lubricating   oil;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  11483.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  syatem   on    the   importation   of    certain 
meat  and  meat  prixlucts.    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJl.  11483  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  th  alewife  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the 
donuntttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlea. 

By   Mr     PETTIS 
H.R.  11484   A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23.    1955    ( ch    375.   69   Stat    368 ». 
to   the   Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUS3 
HJi  1148S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of   the   alewtfe    and   other   fish    and   aquatic 
animals    in    the    waters   of    the   Great   LaXes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecok>gUal  balance 
of   the   Great   Lakes,    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SIKE3: 
HR.    11486.    A    bill    to    amend    the    TarllT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   the   rate   of   duty    on    huney    and    honey 
products  and   to   Impose   Import   limitations 
on  honey  and  honey  products;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   ULLMAN. 
HR.  11487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tarlfl  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Irradiated  fresh,  chilled,  or 


fro7en  fish:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean,s. 

By  Mr.   WOLFF: 
HR   11488    A  bin  protecting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HR.  11489  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  to 
provide  that  service  In  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  shall  be  considered  active 
duty  m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  \"eterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr  COHELAN 
H  R  11490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  l'J65  in 
ord  r  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr  CURTT8: 
H  R  11491.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  rfctlon  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  making  It  clear  that  the  Income. 
including  subscription  and  advertising  in- 
come, derived  by  an  organization  In  carry- 
In;  on  any  publication,  such  as  a  trade  or 
professional  Journal,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  unrelated  business  taxable  income  if  the 
publication  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  organi- 
zation s  basis  for  its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Comniittee  on  Ways  and  .Means. 

H  R.  11492  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  tax  exemption  of 
a  civic  league  or  organization  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  wtifare  shall  not  be 
affected  bec.iuse  of  income,  including  sub- 
scription and  advertising  Income,  derived 
from  carrying  on  any  publication,  such  as  a 
Journal,  which  Is  sub.^tantially  related  to  the 
p  irpose  or  function  constituting  the  organ- 
u..ition  s  basis  for  its  lax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KINO  of  New  York: 
HR  11493  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  u.se 
any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
tj  e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATHIA3   of    Maryland: 
H  R   1U94    .\  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to   the   Committee   on  Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   SCHWENOEL 
H  R.  114&5    A    bill   to   provide   a   deduction 
for   Income    t.ix   purposes,    in    tlie   case   of   a 
disabled   individual,   for  expenses   for   trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses  for   a    taxpayer  or  spouse   who   is  dis- 
abled, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    WIDNALL    i  for    himself.    Mr. 
RootNO.     Mr      Freuinghuysen.     Mr. 
Thompson      of      New      Jersey.      Mrs. 
DwYER.  Mr   Cahill    Mr    Danills,  Mr. 
Gallagher    Mr.   HowAao,   Mr    Hv.nt. 
and  Mr  Sandman ) : 
HR   11496.   A  biil  relating  to  the  carryover 
of    net    operating    losses    of    certain    railroad 
Corporations;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  VTeans. 

By  Mr  WILLIS: 
HR  11497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
transporlHtlon  and  shipment  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  alligators  and  alU- 
gat<  -  hides  taken  in  violation  of  Federal  or 
State  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BELL 
HR   11498    \    bill    to   amend    the    Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  of  police  officers  from 


training  and  service  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'lcps. 

By  Mr    BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr   Hal- 
pern.   Mrs.   Kelly,    Mr,   Patten.  Mr 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Wolff,  and   Mr.  Di-i,- 
SKi)  : 
H.R.  11499.  A  bin  to  encourage  and  asslsi 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In   urban  poverty  areas  for  low  Income 
and    lower   middle    Income    persons;    to   the 
Committee   on  Ways   and   Means 

By  .Mr  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr  Hal- 
pern,  Mrs.  Kklly.  Mr  Patten.  Mr 
Gilbert,  Mr  WoLf  p.  Mr.  Dclski,  and 

Mr.    KVPFERMAN)  ; 

H  R.  11500.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 

the  creation  by  private  industry  of  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  .^nd  Means. 
By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
HR  11501  A  bill  to  exclude  from  lncom» 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee   on    W'ays   and   Means. 

H  R.  11502  A  bill  to  encour.ige  and  asslit 
private  entcrprl  .e  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  Income 
and  lower  middle  income  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  11503  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additiotiiil 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  ureas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BURKE  of   MassachiLsetts: 
HR    11504.    A    bill    to   continue    until   th? 
clo.se  of  December  31.  1967.  the  existing  sui- 
peiLslon  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel 
to   the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HOSMER: 
HR   11505.    A   bill    to   permit    retired   per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  Stat*; 
Cixle,    relating   to   compensation    of   Feders: 
employees    for   work    Injuries;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

By   Mr    MATHIAS  of    Maryland: 
HR   11506    A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  leave  for  Governmen: 
employees  who  .ire  members  of  local  public 
•school  boards  to  attend  regtilarly  scheduled 
meetings  of  such  school  boards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv   Mr     MILLER   of  Ohio- 
HR.  11507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Socl.il  Security  .Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside   earnings   permitted    without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Mearis. 
By   Mr    OTTINGER: 
H  R    11508    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   19:i4  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  television  network  broadcasting  of 
sports  events  to  a=.sure  that  such  broadciist- 
Ing   is   In   the    public   interest;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce 
HR   11500    A  bill  to  establish  a  pnx:edure 
whereby   all   candidates   for  elective   Federal 
offii-e   may   receive   financial   assistance  from 
the  Trea-sury  to  assist  in  defraying  their  elec- 
tion  campaign   expenses,   and   to   repeal  the 
Presidential    Election    Campaign    Fund    Aft 
of    1966;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

HR  ll.TlO  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enttTprue  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  property  areas  for  low  income 
and  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  11511  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas:  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  and  Mp.in«, 

Bv  Mr  SISK: 
HR  11512  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  school  lunche* 
to  children  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  to  provide  food  to  such 
f.imilies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ani 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R-  11513.  A   bill   to  regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  716.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H  J.  Res.  717.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  718.  Joint     resolution     amending 
the   Budget    and    Accounting    Act,    1921,   as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJ.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to    designate    October    31    of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEP  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HJ    Res.  720.  Joint  resolution   creating  a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate    Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON:  1 

H  J.  Res,  721.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  air 
pollution  control  compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission as  an  intergovernmental.  Federal- 
State  agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJ   Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  of   Maryland: 
H  J.  Res.  723.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  granting  representation  in  the 


Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.   Con.   Res.   413.   Concurrent   resolution 
concerning   a   World   Farm   Center;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  414.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
clarify  the  proper  extent  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitment  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.   Con.   Res.   415.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.    Res.    744.   Resolution   providing   for   a 
thorough  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.  Res.  745.  Resolution  providing  for  thor- 
ough review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


Marie    Gederon;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11515.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
C.  Lombardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  ( by  request )  : 

H.R.  11516.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Cesar  R.  Estoye;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 

H.R.  11517.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Weni- 
freda  Miguel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  11518.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonia  Farina  Avenger;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  11519.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  license  to  practice  the  healing  art 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Mohammed 
Hosain  Amirgholi.  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  11520.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Minobu 
Mikl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

257.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Common  Varieties  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  11514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

127.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  south- 
ern Missouri  legislators  and  governmental 
officials,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  the 
Impact  of  Federal  land  acquisition  on  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 

128,  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  relative  to  the  Congressional 
Record  Index;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Reiniti  of  1967  Public  Opinion  Ques- 
tionnaire in  12th  Illinois  Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  interesting  results 
of  the  1967  public  opinion  poll  which  I 
recently  conducted  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois. 

In  April  1967,  I  distributed  approxi- 
mately 140,000  questionnaire  cards  to  the 
residents  of  the  12th  Elinois  District,  an 
area  comprising  Lake  County,  McHenry 
County,  and  Harrington  and  Hanover 
Townships  in  Cook  County.  By  May  31, 
1967,  a  total  of  15.854  properly  marked 
cards  were  returned  and  tabulated.  These 
represented  about  12  percent  of  the  dis- 
tribution. Additional  returns  are  con- 
tinuing to  arrive  in  my  Washington 
office,  even  now. 

This  year  I  utilized  a  special  IBM 
punchcard  so  that  the  questionnaire 
returns  could  be  machine  tabulated. 
Also,  the  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing  equipment   made   possible   a   more 


careful  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
questionnaire  replies. 

In  addition  to  10  questions  on  issues 
of  significance  to  the  Nation,  the  12th 
District  citizens  were  asked  tx)  identify 
themselves  by  age  group,  occupation,  and 
party  preference.  This  personal  informa- 
tion made  possible  an  interesting  anal- 
ysis of  returns  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
dividual's age,  political  affiliation,  and 
occupation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
is  that  dealing  with  the  United  States' 
policy  and  presence  in  Vietnam.  Alto- 
gether 87.8  percent  of  the  12th  District 
citizens  approved  the  present  or  even 
stronger  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam: 62.9  percent  favor  using  sufficient 
military  power  to  clear  South  Vietnam 
of  Communists;  9.7  percent  favor  greater 
use  of  air  and  sea  power;  7  percent  favor 
holding  South  Vietnam;  and  8.2  percent 
favor  continuing  the  present  policy.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  similar  view- 
points of  citizens  of  different  ages,  occu- 
pations and  political  preferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  the  po- 
litical party  response  to  the  question- 
naire— which  appears  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican — is  not  indicative  of 
the  true  Republican-Democratic  propor- 
tions within  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
tiict.  The  ratio  of  Republicans  to  Demo- 
crats in  the  12th  Illinois  District  is  not 
6  to  1  as  the  questionnaire  returns  sug- 
gest, but  more  like  2  to  1  or  3  to  1 — at 


this  time — as  recent  election  results 
show.  If,  for  political  reasons,  some  nor- 
mally Democratic  voters  have  declined  to 
respond  to  the  questionnaire  which  I  cir- 
culated, this  is — of  course — regrettable. 
Very  few  of  the  great  national  issues  are 
to  be  decided  along  strictly  partisan  lines. 
As  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  I  have 
been  anxious  to  receive  the  views  and  to 
give  appropriate  recognition  to  the  posi- 
tion of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  various  issues.  I  am  suspicious  that 
many  of  those  voters — 24  percent  of  the 
total — who  described  themselves  in  the 
questionnaire  as  "independents"  may.  In 
elections,  support  various  Democratic 
candidates.  This  would  make  the  ratio 
of  Republicans  to  Democrats  more  con- 
sistent with  the  ratio  as  revealed  on  elec- 
tion days. 

In  the  face  of  a  threatened  tax  in- 
crease, the  questionnaire  returns  are 
most  persuasive.  Twelfth  District  citi- 
zens have  voted  better  than  9  to  1  against 
the  proposed  6-percent  surcharge  tax  in- 
crease. Even  a  larger  percentage  prefers 
to  have  our  economic  problem  resolved 
by  reducing  nondefense  spending. 

The  response  to  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer some  of  our  national  holidays  to 
Monday,  in  order  to  provide  the  benefit 
of  3-day  holiday  weekends,  was  most  en- 
lightening in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
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ate.  The  better  than  2  to  1  support  of 
the  Monday  Holiday  bill  appear.s  quite 
uniform  amonij  all  a^e  Ljroups,  as  well  as 
amons;  tho.'^e  m  blue-colLir  and  white- 
collar  occupation.^.  However,  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  have  little  sympathy 
for  setting  Mimjrial  Day  on  the  last 
Monday  in  Mav  nr  Vet.  i.ci .  D.iy  on  the 
first  Monday  m  Novembrr  There  i.s  no 
direct  explanaMon  of  this  sptmin?  indif- 
ference, but  it  undoubtedly  indicates 
that  for  farmers  and  related  occupations. 
business  goes  on  a.s  u.sual  and  crops  and 
stock  are  to  be  tendtd.  whatever  the  day 
or  the  date. 
Responses  of  the  l'2'A\  D;.,tiitt  citizens 


on  other  hishly  co:.':oversial  Issues,  upon 
whicli  tb.c  90th  C  )nt;re;-..s  will  act.  appear 
in  the  summary  which  follows.  Included 
are  such  subjicts  as  ta.x-sharing,  tax 
credit  allov\anccs  for  private  Job-train- 
inK  protrram*.  .studies  looking  toward 
eventual  United  States"  adoption  of  the 
m>  trie  '^yytem  of  weights  and  measures, 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
by  the  Congress,  and  possible  increase 
of  East-West  trade  In  nonstratfcic 
goods. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  resjwnse 
to  the  questionnaires,  the  poll  produced 
more  than  5.000  individual  communica- 
tion^ -many  of  which  have  required  iii- 

Grneral  qut»tion» 
tin  parcwit] 


dividual  replies  Tliese  per.sonal  expres- 
sions indicate  the  broad  citizen  interest 
throughout  the  12th  Congre.ssional  Dis- 
trlrt  in  our  natiOTial  affairs. 

The  conscientious  respon-ses  .sut)- 
mitt^d  by  almost  16.000  residents  of  the 
iL'th  Illinois  Di.stnct  are  attached  for  the 
information  and  possible  iTUidaiice  of 
other  Members  of  the  H(ju.>e  I  can  as- 
sure my  constituents  and  you.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  appropriate  respect  for 
these  opinions  will  be  reflected  in  the 
votes  which  I  ca.-^t  during  the  remaining 
months  of  this  90th  Congress. 

The  questions  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sults are: 


1    Do  you  tavor  lax  sharinf  (remirting  percent  of  Federal  ta«*s  to  State  and  local  jovernmenis  with  no  strings  attached)? 

2.  Do  you  la»or  PiesiJen I  Johnson's  request  (or  a  6- percent  (surcharge)  income  la<  mereasef .... .„. „, ".' 

It  not,  which  lo  you  prefer-  Percent 

(a)  Reducing  nondeleose  -.pending' .,.., 89.  8 

(b)  Adding  (0  the  national  debt' ........... i.i 

No  answer        . i "1!!!"'!II"I    4.6 

3.  Do  you  lavor  more  iday  holidays  by  setting  Memorial  Day  and  Independence  Day  on  Mondays? '...'.'.'...'. 

Answer  by  age  li'Dup 

Age  20  to  i5  

Age  35  to  50     

Age  50  and  over   

Answer  by  occupation  group; 

Blue  collar  

White  collar '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Agriculture . ..„ '..'.'.'...'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Protessicnal 

4.  Do  yoo  tavor  an  income  ta«  credit  lor  employers  providing  lob  training  programs'         . " '._ 

5.  Do  yog  tavor  a  study  o'  cosiibie  adoption  by  the  United  Slates  ot  the  metric  system  o(  weigtils  and  measures? 


Ym 


t 

No 

57.8 
9.4 

35.  8 
87.7 

68.7 

27.7 

69.3 
70.0 
67.6 

28.6 
27.4 
27.5 

68.1 
73.5 
36.5 
67.0 
65.6 
59.6 

28  9 
23.2 
56.4 
29.9 
29.4 
34.4 

No  answer 


6.4 

2.9 


3.( 

2.1 
2.6 
4.9 

30 
3.3 
7.1 
11 
4  8 
6.0 


Telll 

Vote  preference  group 

Age  group 

Occupal 

on  group 

t  a  satistactoiy  pmct  m  Vietnam  is  not  negotiated  soon. 

Repub- 
lican 

Democrat 

Inde- 
pendent 

20  to  35 

35  to  50 

50   and 
over 

Blue 
collar 

White 
collar 

Agricul- 
tural 

Profes- 
sional 

which  courses  qi  Ktion  do  you  preter? 

(a)  Withdrawal  ot  U  S.  forces  e»en  it  a  Communist  take- 

over results 

(b)  Maintain   areas   now  controHad  by  South  Vietnam 

Government  by  hoidinj  tctions 

(e)  Apply  sufficient  U  S  military  jowe'  to  ciear  South 
Vietnam  ot  Communist  agfjressors 

7.3 

7.0 

62.9 

9.7 

2.6 
8.2 
2.3 

6.6 

6.1 

66.1 

10.5 

1.7 
6.7 
2.3 

7.7 

9.7 

56.7 

7.3 

3.5 

13.6 

1.5 

8.8 

8,1 

59.2 

8.8 

3.9 
9.3 
1.9 

5.6 

7.3 

67.1 

8.8 

1.8 
8.2 
1.2 

64.4 

sio 

8.9 

6.9 

59.1 

10.5 

3.2 
8.5 
2.9 

65.5 
11. ij 

6.0 

6.3 

66.1 

9.4 

2.5 
7.8 
1.9 

8.0 

3.9 

60.  C 

11.8 

3.9 
8.9 
2.7 

IC,3 

i:  3 

57  6 

(d)  No  increase  of  ground  fo'cesbut  widei  useof  air  and 
sea  power                                 

(a)  Halt  the  bombing  and  shelling  of  North  Vietnam  un- 
conditionally  

8.7 

:  0 

(r)  Contmue  present  policy... 

8  3 

Mo  answer 

2  3 

No  answer 


7  .Do  you  favor  removing  the  "earnings  limitation"  which  now  reduces  the  benefits  ol  those  on  social  security  who  earn  antra  wages? 

Total 

Age  20  to  35   

Age  35  to  50  

Age  50  and  over     .  

8.  Do  yo«i  lavor  establishing  a  3d  U  S   mint  m  Lake  or  Cook  County  to  meet  the  Nat  on's  contnumj  n*i?d  lor  more  coms'. .,'.. 

9.  Do  you  layor  establishment  of  an  automatic  data  processing  acility  to  provje  Congess  w  th  ready  access  to  better  mlormation? 

10.  Do  you  favor  increased  Ust  West  trade  in  nonstralegic  goods? 


Personal  questions 

Number 

Percent 

I.  Occupation  group: 

(a)  BiM  collar    

3.109 
6,852 
337 
4,403 
1,153 

3.425 

6,3* 

5,587 

536 

9,473 

1,725 

3,805 

851 

19.6 

Cb)  White  collar 

43:! 

(c)  Agrculture 

2.1 

<d)  Prolessional 

27.8 

(e)  No  reply 

7.3 

2.  Age  group 

(a)  Age  20  to  35 

21.6 

(b)  Age  35  to  50 

39.8 

(c)  Age  50  and  over 

35.2 

<d)Nor»plV ■               ; 

14 

3.  Vole  preference  group: 

(a)  Republican 

59  8 

(b)  Democrat..  

ia8 

(c)  Independent 

24.0 

(d)  No  reply 

i4 

Note.— Total  questionnaires  tabulated.  15.854. 
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Appropriations:  Savannah  River  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    C.\ROLlNA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1967 

M:  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  Aiken  County, 
with  its  great  Savannah  River  plant,  was 
added  to  my  congressional  district  in 
1966  throuuh  redistrictinu.  Since  that 
time  I  have  vi.-,ited  the  Savannah  River 
plant  in  Aiken  on  two  separate  occasions. 
My  latest  visit  was  recently  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  illustrious  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Chet  Holifield,  of  California, 
former  chairman  and  now  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committtee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  my  warm  friend,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Mel  Price,  of  Illinois. 

Both  of  these  distinKuished  gentlemen, 
Mr.  HoLiFiEiD  and  Mr.  Price,  were  mem- 
bers of  t!ie  original  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  was  created  in  1946 — more 
than  20  years  a;!0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  per- 
.sonnel  at  the  Savannah  River  Atomic 
Energy  Plant.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
efficient,  patriotic,  and  dedicated  group 
of  men  and  women  anywhere.  They  are 
conscious  of  their  important  role  in  our 
Nation's  defense,  and  they  are  looking  to 
the  future  with  the  certain  knowledge  of 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Let  me  especially  remark  on  the  superb 
security  measures  at  this  plant,  and  the 
devoted  service  of  the  security  guards, 
which  I  observed  on  my  visits. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out tribute  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
ii  Co.,  and  the  splendid  personnel  asso- 
citated  with  them  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defense  of  this  counti-y 
and  who  will  play  a  leading  role  in  both 
defense  and  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  in 
the  futui-e. 

At  the  nuclear  conference  in  this  area 
in  May  1967,  which  I  attended  with  Rep- 
resentatives Holifield  and  Price,  the  co- 
operation was  very  evident  between  the 
officers  of  this  plant,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  private  enterprise.  This 
huge  complex,  covering  over  200,000 
acres  with  an  investment  of  nearly  $3 
billion,  depends  upon  huge  Government 
investment  and  the  know-how  of  private 
industry  working  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  today 
that  this  project  on  the  Savannah  River 
is  a  bellwether  example  of  creative  part- 
nership between  Government  and  private 
enterprise,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  Savannah  River  plant,  as  I  have 
discovered  on  my  several  visits,  is  not 
only  a  key  military  installation,  but  also 
a  leader  in  finding  peaceful  uses  for  the 
atom. 

The  fuel  for  the  world  s  first  atomic 
battery  was  produced  In  this  plant,  and 
has  proved  Itself  In  use— from  the  im- 
proved tracking  of  ships  at  sea  to  the 
monitoring  of  American  space  satellites 
in  orbit  around  the  eaith.  This  same 
fuel— Plutonium      238 — will      someday 
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power  a  cardiac  pacemaker  for  heart 
patients.  In  addition  to  this  role  in  the 
effort  to  cure  heart  disease,  daily  research 
is  being  conducted  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  to  diagnose  and  cure  other 
diseases,  including  cancer.  Thus  the  work 
at  Aiken,  which  began  as  a  measure  for 
national  defense,  now  leads  the  Nation 
in  its  assault  on  disease  and  the  quest  for 
space  exploration. 

Another  area  of  expansion  is  nuclear 
geneiated  power.  With  the  joint  venture 
of  Duke  Power,  South  Carolina  Electric 
and  Gas,  Virginia  Electric  Power  and 
Florida  Power  at  Parr  Shoals  and  with 
Duke  Power  Co.'s  Keowee-Toxaway 
project  in  Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties, 
my  district  could  well  become — and  I  am 
proud  of  this  fact — one  of  the  key  nuclear 
areas  of  the  world. 

Already  for  fiscal  year  1967  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  atomic  energy  in 
my  hope  State  of  South  Carolina  alone 
were  $100  million.  Most  of  this  invest- 
ment was  in  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
in  my  district.  This  area,  chosen  for  its 
suitable  terrain  and  ample  endowment  of 
mineral-free  water,  has  truly  stepped 
forward  to  greet  the  atomic  age.  I  con- 
gratulate all  members  of  this  project  in 
their  selection  last  year  Jor  the  new  Iso- 
tope Development  Laboratory,  and  hail 
the  continuing  expansion  of  this  needed 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968.  We  in  Wash- 
ington are  attentive  to  the  accomplish- 
ments at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  and 
the  continuing  need  for  support  in  this 
venture,  and  I  personally  pledge  my  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 

For  fiscal  year  1968, 1  am  happy  to  say 
that  expenditure  in  this  area  will  exceed 
$103  million.  This  Increase  over  1967  is  a 
tribute  to  the  productiveness  and  dedi- 
cation of  all  members  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram in  my  State  and  to  congressional 
awareness  of  the  growing  need  for  their 
skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
appropriation,  let  me  commend  Dr.  Glenn 
Seaborg  for  his  splendid  job  in  presiding 
over  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
is  a  job  demanding  the  highest  skills  of 
both  the  scientist  and  the  manager,  and 
Dr.  Seaborg  has  filled  it  admirably. 

I  can  support  this  appropriation  with- 
out cuts  and  without  exception.  We  can- 
not play  politics  with  national  defense. 
And  I  feel  that  every  dollar  of  this  ap- 
propriation Is  well  invested — to  insure 
our  national  security  and  to  spearhead 
the  effort  to  conquer  disease,  explore 
space  and  provide  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans. 


World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  Vet- 
erans' Edncational  Attistance  Restora- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  the  fact 


that  many  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  have  failed  to  make  use 
of  the  educational  benefits  that  were 
available  to  them  under  two  previous  GI 
bills.  As  of  June  30.  1966,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 19,484,000  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans  in  civil  life.  Little 
more  than  10  million  of  that  number 
had  received  any  educational  benefits 
under  the  two  GI  bills.  The  deadline  for 
obtaining  the.'^e  benefits  has  long  since 
expired. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  approximately 
9  million  veterans  to  utilize  educational 
benefits  which  i  grateful  Government 
had  made  available  to  them.  Correspond- 
ence I  have  received  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  returning  citizen-soldier  had 
successfully  completed  the  transition 
from  military  to  civil  life  without  the 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  this  readjust- 
ment benefit.  Now.  many  of  these  same 
veterans  have  realized,  to  their  dismay, 
that  automation,  relocation  of  entire  in- 
dustries, advancing  age,  and  other 
reasons  have  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  employment  security  they  once  en- 
joyed. 

These  men.  in  short,  require  retrain- 
ing, whether  it  be  a  program  of  education 
or  on-the-job  training,  to  q'uahfy  them 
for  employment  in  a  new  field  of  en- 
deavor. It  is  my  carefully  considered 
opinion  that  this  problem  can  be  solved 
by  once  again  making  the  educational 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  available  to  them. 
I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  that 
will  restore  unused  periods  of  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  this  90th  Congress. 


Congressman  Horton  Praises  Damascus 
Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.S. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  surely  aware,  Washington 
was  the  host  city  last  week  to  the  93d 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Shriners. 

On  Wednesday,  of  last  week,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  capitol  to  3  members  of 
the  color  guard  of  Damascus  Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
TgHiple  to  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
"6el<3ng. 

The  members  of  the  Damascus  Temple 
color  guard  who  received  the  flag  were 
Nobles  William  D.  Staples,  Randall  G. 
Beachner,  and  Robert  J.  Gabel. 

They  are  three  of  the  more  than  400 
Damascus  Temple  Shriners  who  were  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

Damascus     Temple     is     the     second 
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oldest  temple  in  the  Shrine  jurisdiction 
Its  charter  is  dated  In  1873. 

Because  of  its  seniority,  Damascus 
Temple  was  one  of  the  first  units  whose 
colorful  band  and  Shriners  thrilled  and 
delighted  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  watched  last  Thursday  night's  pa- 
rade up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Damascus  Temple  this  year  is  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Potentate  Clayton 
F.  Kaul. 

Potentate  Kaul  is  as.-^isted  by  these 
elected  members  of  the  Divan — 

Chief  Rabban  Barton  S    Horner 

Assistant  Rabban  James  B  Scobell. 

High  Priest  and  Prophet  Robert  L. 
Anderson. 

Treasurer  Norman  H  Selke 

Recorder  John  W.  Cummm^ts 

Oriental  Guide  Leonard  Parker 

Other  Shriners  who  head  uniUs  in 
Damascus  Temple,  and  who  are  on  the 
pilgrtjatTge  to  Washington,  are — 

Patrol  CapUin  William  J    Cox 

lllegion  of  Honor  Captain  Le  Roy 
Wilson. 

Band  Director  John  W    Cummings. 

President  of  Directors  Staff  Douglas 
McLean. 

Director  of  Directors  Staff  Ralph  I 
Oatman. 

Director  of  Musical  Unit  Charles  B 
Benedict. 

Horse  Patrol  President  Leland  Pflanz. 

Horse  Patrol  Captain  Theodore  Hamil- 
ton. 

Ck>lor  Guard  Captain  Karl  l^emperle 

Patrol  President  Charles  Jack. 

Chanters  President  Anton  Hanson 

Shrine  activities  which  the  public  saw 
last  week  were  highllKhted  by  the  pa- 
rades, and  emphasized  hi^h  spirits,  good 
fellowship,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

I  can  attest  to  the  enjoyable  aspects 
of  being  a  Shnner 

But  the  public  is  not  as  aware  of  the 
serious  aspects  of  Shrine  activities 

The  3,500  members  of  Damascus 
Temple  in  Rochester,  for  example,  are 
deeply  involved  m  the  operation  of  two 
Shrine  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children 
One  is  located  in  Springfield,  Mass  ;  the 
other  in  Erie.  Pa 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  worthy 
activities  of  the  Shrine,  and  of  Damascus 
Temple  of  Rochester,  N  Y 


CoBfTctt  Should  Act  To  Deter  Firebrand 
lacitert  of  Riots  and  Violence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TE.NNlS.Sf:E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee  Mr  Speaker, 
the  House  this  week  l.s  .scheduled  to  take 
up  H.R.  471,  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  travel  acrcss  State  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  Inciting  riots  and  violence 

In  view  of  the  events  of  recent  days — 
the  continuing  pattern  of  anarchy  and 
violence  spreadlnsif  throuch  our  major 
cities — It   is    most    important    that    the 


Congress  act  favorably  on  this  matter 
and  serve  notice  on  the  inciters  that  law 
and  order  will  prevail 

Our  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
need  the  assistance  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  by  deterring  out- 
side agitators  from  disrupting  communi- 
ties with  their  doctrines  of  hate  and 
violence. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
con.sent  I  include  my  new.sletter  concern- 
ing this  matter  in  the  Record. 

Congress  Considers  A.nti-Rkjt  Bill 

Tiie  House  this  week  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider legislation  designed  to  outlaw  actuitles 
of  roving  agitators  who  leave  waves  of  vio- 
lence In  their  wake  I  have  Joined  with  others 
III  sponsoring  this  bill,  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  would  make  It 
,1  Federal  crime  to  travel  across  state  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots  and  violence 
The  bill  would  Impose  a  penalty  of  up  to 
«10,000  fine  or  five  years  Federal  Imprison- 
ment upon  conviction  of  violation  of  the 
act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  represents  a 
step  toward  a  return  to  law  and  order  in 
our  land  Within  recent  months  we  have  seen 
a  bre.ikdown  of  law  and  order  In  many  of  our 
major  cities  throughout  the  Nation  Con- 
tinued violence  and  the  practice  of  resorting 
to  violence  serves  to  undermine  and  erode 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  society 
which  Is  b<ised  on  law  and  order  Riots  and 
violence  are  destructive  of  our  way  of  life 
and  cannot  be  tolerated 

The  Judiciary  Committee  In  expressing 
concern  on  this  Issue  said  that  while  the 
immediate  victims  of  street  riots  and  terror 
are  the  innocent  bystanders,  law-abiding 
citizens  and  small  businessmen,  in  a  larger 
sense  all  America  Is  victimized  by  such  law- 
lessness The  Committee  emphasized  thiit 
the  proposed  bill  will  supplement — not  sup- 
plant— lixal  law  enforcement  The  prlnuu-y 
and  most  effective  means  of  control  of  vio- 
lence and  riots  rests  with  stat*  and  local 
authorities— our  locAl  police  However.  It  is 
my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
by  (issurlng  prosecution  of  "out-of-state  In- 
cr.ers  of  riots  and  violence  Congress  will 
aASLst  state  and  local  authorities  In  keeping 
the  peace  There  Ls  no  question  but  that 
much  of  the  violence  stems  from  outside 
agitation — much  Is  Communist  inspired  and 
promoted 

In  connection  with  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  traditions  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  the  House  recently  pa-ssed  a  bill  mak- 
ing desecration  of  our  US  Flag  a  Federal 
offense  It  Is  shocking  to  think  that  such  a 
law  13  even  necess^iry — I  can  remember  the 
time  that  a  man  w;us  nudged  and  advi.sed  to 
take  his  hat  ofl  If  he  failed  to  extend  this 
courtesy  U>  Old  Glory  p;vssiug  by  .\  rebirth 
of  patrlotl.sm  seems  needed 

Most  Americana  are  law-abiding  citizens 
who  understand  and  respect  the  neces«lty  for 
l.iw  and  order  in  our  Country  This  law  will 
support  and  protect  them 


The  Mexican-American:  An  Awakening 
Giant 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF     CM  :>  ■    RNM 

l.N    niE:  HOUSE  OK  KEl'kESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr  ROYB.^L  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Cungressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  moving  and  thought-provok- 


ing article  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Henry  b. 
Gonzalez,  entitled  "The  Mexican-Amer- 
ican: An  Awakening  Giant."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labors  Employment  Serv- 
ice Review. 

In  applauding  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's concerted  campaign  against 
poverty,  and  its  continuing  efforts  to  as- 
sure full  educational,  employment,  and 
economic  opportunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, Congre.ssman  Gonzalez  emphasizes 
the  encouraging  progress  now  being 
made  by  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity of  the  Southwest. 

The  heartwarming  message  of  this  ex- 
cellent article  can  well  be  summed  up  in 
Representative  Gonzalez'  own  stirring 
words: 

Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  who  have 
furnished  the  muscles  that  turned  much  of 
the  Southwest  from  and  desert  Into  mirac- 
ulously productive  farmland,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  cities,  and  who  have  will- 
ingly laid  down  their  lives  to  defend  It  all. 
now  know  that  the  great  American  dream, 
so  long  denied,  can  be  theirs 

The  article  follows; 
Thk     Mexican-American:      An     Awakening 

Giant 

(By    Congressman    He.nry    B.    Gonzalez    of 

Texas  i 

Human  society  Is  by  nature  dynamic;  It  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  change  Old  genera- 
tions pass  on,  and  new  ones  emerge;  old 
customs  change  as  they  become  Irrelevant  to 
existing  conditions;  even  languages  change 
because  old  words  become  Inadequate  to  ex- 
press new  events.  Yet.  nmld  all  this  change 
there  remain  depressing  constants  The  poor 
remain  poor  and,  for  some,  life  is  only  a 
proceesion  of  Identical  days,  and  hope  does 
not  exist  at  all  Among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  Is  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  population  of 
America. 

Concentrated  In  the  Southwest,  these  5 
million  people  know  all  too  closely  the  cold 
hand  of  hunger  and  the  despair  of  a  day 
when  there  Is  Is  no  work  to  be  had  The 
plight  of  the  Spanlsh-.surnamed  American 
can  be  outlined  in  a  tragic  litany  of  statistics 
In  a  country  where  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  below  4  percent,  this  minority  expe- 
riences unemployment  of  8  percent.  In  places 
the  rtgures  are  twice  that  high  In  a  country 
where  a  Job  means  hope,  this  nunorlty  finds  a 
large  percentage  of  Its  workers  underem- 
ployed, underpaid,  or  both  Many  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  Jobs  have  no  hope  of 
advancing,  because  the  Spanlsh-surn.imed 
minority  is.  In  general,  undereducated  and 
without  the  skills  necessary  for  finding  a 
good  Job  or  advancing  Many  struggle  against 
111  health  Others  face  the  hiirshest  kind  of 
discrimination,  and  a  few  are  hapless  victims 
of  exploitation  The  absence  of  opportunity 
and  the  inability  to  grasp  what  opportunities 
exist  plague  them 

Statistics  can  mcaJiure  (jnly  tangibles  The 
elTecl  of  degradation  on  a  mans  soul  has  yet 
^^  find  expression  In  a  mathematical  table 
There  Is  no  machine  to  explain  what  hap- 
pens to  a  man  when  he  loses  hope,  or  when 
he  abandons  the  idea  that  tomorrow  may 
bring  better  things  Nor  is  there  any  way  of 
reck(jnlng  the  tragic  ci>st  Incurred  by  the 
w.iste  iif  human  talents  that  have  never 
reached  their  poUMUlal,  of  lives  that  have 
never  been  able  to  contribute  their  ful' 
value  to  society  But  no  one  should  need  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  depths  of  despair 
among  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  It  should  be 
enough  for  a  man  of  conscience  simply  to 
know  that  It  exists,  and  this  knowledge 
ought  to  drive  him  to  action  and  cause  him 
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to  seek  ways  to  renew  the  vigor  of  life  and 
hope  where  it  is  perilously  close  to  fading 
away.  There  need  be  no  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  cost  to  all  men  when  some  men 
begin  to  feel  that  tomorrow,  if  it  comes,  will 
be  no  better  than  today. 

There  is  a  whisper  of  change  in  the  South- 
west today.  .Americans  of  Spanish  surname 
are  beginning  to  seek  an  identity  of  their 
own.  and  they  are  searching  for  definable 
eoais  Tliey  are  anxious  to  reclaim  hope,  and 
ready  to  bring  into  reality  the  promise  of  the 
f.iture  They  are  beginning  to  know  what 
the  American  dream  is,  and  they  are  ready  to 
claim  it  for  tiicir  own,  as  have  so  many  other 
minorities  before  them. 

Much  of  this  renewed  vigor  has  come 
about  because  of  the  commitment  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  campaign  against 
poverty  and  all  its  evils  and  ills.  It  Is  the 
war  Oil  poverty  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
so  many  Americans  of  Spanish  surname  to 
see  hope  over  the  horizon  and  to  know  that 
there  are  attainable  improvements  in  life. 
The  realization  that  there  are  attainable 
goals  has  caused  them  to  seek  goals  that  are 
even  higher,  and  better,  and  farther  away. 

An  administration  that  has  committed  it- 
self to  bringing  about  social  cliange  imme- 
diately faces  several  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  not  everyone  Is  in  favor  of  social 
change;  It  upsets  comfortable  patterns  of 
the  past  and  it  creates  general  unrest.  Men 
who  are  suddenly  no  longer  willing  to  re- 
main poor  are  not  happy  with  tilings  as  they 
are.  and  may  (and  very  likely  will)  make 
demand.s  that  would  have  been  tmheard  of 
in  earlier  times.  Secondly,  a  government  is 
not  the  best  instrument  for  bringing  about 
social  change.  Not  all  civil  servants  are 
dedicated  to  the  new  ideas  implicit  in  pro- 
grams that  are  innovative.  Many  men  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  entrusted  are  timid  generals;  they 
are  fearful  of  making  mistakes,  fearful  of 
arousing  controversy,  fearful  of  contradict- 
ing Ideas  of  their  superiors,  and  anxlou»  to 
win  promotion  Taken  together,  these  Inhibi- 
tions cause  government  in  general  to  have 
slow  reflexes,  and  new  programs  in  particular 
to  have  a  striking  simllailty  to  old  ones. 
Then,  too.  a  gre.it  many  administrators 
know  all  too  well  that  this  program,  too, 
wiU  pa.ss  very  likely  before  they  do. 
committed  to  idea 

Despite  the  general  difBcuIties  of  using 
eovernment  as  the  Instrument  of  social 
change,  the  Admlnl.ttratlon  Is  committed  to 
the  Idea,  and  this  commitment  has  produced 
striking  results.  There  are  young  men  learn- 
ing new  skills  in  the  Job  Corps;  there  are 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpsmen  learning  how 
to  learn  and  work,  and  getting  pocket  money 
for  their  pains  (badly  needed  skills,  and  eveii 
more  badly  needed  money):  there  are  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America  learning  how 
It  IS  to  be  poor,  and  trying  to  teach  the  poor 
that  there  really  is  a  way  out  of  the  trap  of 
poverty;  and  there  is  more  than  that. 

Most  of  all,  there  is  a  reviving  feeling 
among  the  poor,  and  among  the  Spanlsh-sUr- 
named,  that  it  really  Is  possible  for  things  to 
get  better 

If  a  man  Is  so  pixir  that  he  exists  on  the 
borderline  of  starvation,  life  is  a  day-to-day 
matter  He  feels  lucky  If  he  has  enough  to 
eat  Such  a  m;ui,  struggling  with  all  his  wit 
and  strength  to  get  a  meal  or  two,  h,\s  no 
time  to  think  about  the  future,  and  if  he  gets 
a  few  cent-s  ahead,  he  Is  likely  to  spend  his 
pennies  seeking  the  relief  of  pleasure.  After 
•'11  there  may  never  be  another  chance  to 
have  some  fun  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  man 
's  in  a  suite  of  more  or  less  tolerable  poverty, 
he  does  have  some  time  to  think  about  the 
future  He  Is  able  to  feel  resentment  that 
others  have  more  than  he  Is  able  to  possess: 
he  Is  able  to  dream  of  having  more  tomorrow 
than  he  has  today.  Such  a  man  Is  capable  of 
having  hope,  and  capable  of  yearning  for 
tomorrow  to  come,  because  It  may  very  well 


be  a  better  day.  The  Spanlsh-surnamed  pop- 
ulation, more  and  mw%,  Is  unhappy  with  the 
present  and  ready  for  tomorrow,  and  new 
opportunity,  to  come. 

Having  provided  the  sustenance  of  hope 
and  the  fires  of  ambition,  the  Government 
must  now  take  steps  to  see  that  the  new 
dreams  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American 
population  are  turned  Into  realities.  No 
man's  hunger  Is  satisfied  If  he  is  only  shown 
a  menu:  food  alone  will  suffice.  The  vigor 
and  leadership  that  have  so  far  been  offered 
must  be  continued,  even  redoubled. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  observed  the  tragedy 
of  paper  reforms  In  the  Russia  of  1812.  He 
wrote,  In  War  and  Peace,  of  a  young  aristo- 
crat. Count  Bezushov,  who  had  Inherited 
a  vast  estate.  He  was  a  reformer  and  some- 
thing of  a  mystic.  He  decided  that  he  would 
bring  a  new  order  of  life  Into  being  on  his 
prof)erty.  So  Bezushov  ordered  his  overseer 
to  provide  schools  for  the  peasants  on  the 
estates,  and  medical  care  for  them,  and  all 
manner  of  other  reforms  calculated  to  make 
human  beings  and  reasonably  free  people 
of  the  serfs.  But  the  Count  lived  In  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg  and  never  visited 
his  estates.  The  overseer  did  very  little  about 
Instituting  reforms,  and  In  fact  conditions 
for  the  serfs  got  worse.  The  Count  did  not 
know  this  because  all  he  knew  was  what  the 
overseer  told  him.  and  the  overseer  sent 
glowing  reports  of  progress.  Promises  and  the 
best  of  Intentions,  without  leadership  and 
energetic  administration,  can  never  produce 
real  results. 

Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  who  have 
furnished  the  muscles  that  turned  much 
of  the  Southwest  from  arid  desert  Into 
miraculously  productive  farmlands,  who  laid 
the  rails  and  plucked  the  cotton,  who  dug 
the  ditches  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
cities,  and  who  have  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  to  defend  It  all.  now  know  that 
tlie  great  American  dream,  so  long  denied, 
can  be  theirs.  Having  done  so  much  to  create 
this  hojje  and  vision,  the  Administration 
must  pursue  its  course  to  open  new  oppor- 
tunities. The  penalty  for  failure  will  be  great, 
for  the  power  of  human  aspiration  may  well 
overcome  the  saving  grace  of  patience.  But 
the  rewards  of  success  will  be  even  greater. 
No  one  really  knows  what  the  cost  has  been 
of  permitting  misery  and  degradation  to 
exist  for  so  long.  The  only  way  of  finding 
out  is  to  help  these  millions  of  willing  and 
able  people  to  realise  their  full  potential, 
and  give  their  full  measure  to  our  country's 
wealth,  and  take  their  fair  share  from  it. 


Alewife  Fish  Pollution  in  Lake  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  bill  to  solve  and  eliminate  the  dreadful 
pileup  of  a  species  of  dead  fish,  alewives, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  also 
on  some  of  the  adjoining  Great  Lakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  accompany 
my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived today  from  Mr.  John  E.  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  When 
I  was  home  this  past  weekend,  numerous 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  solution 
and  reason  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
dreadful  dead  alewives  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Tlie  accompanying  letter 


is  the  best  explanation  for  the  same  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

My  particular  interest  is  in  obtaining 
adequate  funding  to  permit  control  of 
the  alewife  menace,  a  herring-like  fish 
which  now  exists  by  the  billions  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

With  controls,  this  fish  could  be  a  val- 
uable commercial  species  and  serve  as 
forage  for  more  desirable  fish,  such  as 
the  coho  salmon,  lake  trout  and  white- 
fish  and  so  forth. 

Uncontrolled,  as  it  is  now,  the  alewife 
is  a  pest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half 
the  adult  alewife  population  die  off  an- 
nually. The  dead  bodies  litter  beaches, 
clog  intakes,  cause  odor  problems  in  or 
near  the  business  districts  and  harbors  of 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Great  Lakes. 

Further,  this  species,  which  seldom 
grows  jnore  than  9  inches  long,  is  pre- 
venting the  fishing  resources  of  the 
Lakes  from  recovering  from  the  losses 
caused  by  the  lamprey  eel  scourge  of 
2  years  ago  which  now  is  under  con- 
trol. 

Alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  last  year  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  asking  that  the 
Federal  Government  imdertake  a  crash 
program — similar  to  that  used  against 
the  lamprey — to  control  the  alewife  and 
restore  an  ecological  balance  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  his  reply  the  Secretary  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  alewife  now  has 
the  upperhand.  Control,  he  stated,  would 
require  a  "massive  and  sustained  effort." 

Believing  that  such  an  effort  might 
best  be  undertaken  through  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  Great 
Lakes  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  the  affected  States  in  conducting 
research  into  the  problem  and  carrying 
out  action  programs  of  control.  The 
measure  authorizes  a  $5  million  Fedei-al 
appropriation  which  would  be  expended 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  States  act- 
ing individually  or  together  in  an  inter- 
state compact  to  combat  the  alewife. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  should  in- 
tensify its  own  efforts  at  combating  the 
alewife. 

According  to  figures  provided  me  by 
the  Bureau  in  1966,  expenditures  on  ale- 
wife control,  principally  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan, are  about  $200,000. 

This  amount  falls  considerably  short 
of  being  the  massive  and  sustained  effort 
which  SecretaiT  Udall  admitted  would 
be  necessary  if  any  headway  is  to  be  made 
against  the  alewife. 

Local  health  officials  and  water  pollu- 
tion specialists  are  interested  in  an  im- 
mediate and  effective  end  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  alewife  die-off,  even  if  that 
means  elimination  of  the  species  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 

State  conscivation  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  the  alewife  as  a  good  food 
source  for  the  desirable  game  fish  they 
are  stocking  in  the  lakes.  To  them,  the 
most  effective  use  of  Federal  funds  would 
be  for  purchases  of  trout,  whiteflsh  and 
salmon  flngerlings  with  which  to  "seed" 
the  lakes. 
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Commercial  fishermen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  Interested  in  Federal  programs 
directed  toward  the  commercial  use  of 

Because  of  the  conflicting  interests  in- 
volved and  the  multifaceted  nature  of 
the  alewife  problem.  I  believe  a  coordi- 
nated Federal-State  attack,  remains  the 
best  hope  of  a  satisfactor>-  solution 

In  tihat  regard,  a  proposal  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  Midwest  Federated  Fish- 
eries Council,  representing  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  industry.  This  proposal 
calls  for  a  crash  program  of  research  and 
development  by  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
clad  fisheries  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
$720,000  for  34  new  full-time  scientific 
staff  positions  and  $180,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  research  ves- 
sel for  the  Great  Lakes. 

State  of  Indiana. 
Depabtment  of  Natural  RESotrRCES. 

Indianapolis,  July  13,  1967. 
Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden. 
Indiana,  District  1. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatncs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Conoressman  Madden  ;  No  doubt  you 
are  aware  of  the  serious  health  and  environ- 
mental problem  caused  by  the  annual  die- 
off  of  a  species  of  fish  known  as  alewives  now 
inhabiting  Lake  Michigan  and  washing 
ashore  In  prodlgloxis  numbers.  The  alewives 
have  come  Into  the  Great  Lakes  from  the 
ocean,  and  established  themselves  very  suc- 
cessfully due  to  the  lack  of  predator  fishes  in 
the  lakes,  particularly  In  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior. 

In  the  past,  the  Lake  Trout  served  as  pred- 
ators on  any  new  species  that  tended  to 
build  up  In  excessive  numbers.  However, 
when  the  sea  lamprey  came  Into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  pretty  well  destroyed  the  lake 
trout,  the  build  up  of  alewives  and  other 
trash  flsh  became  possible.  A  great  deal  of 
success  has  been  attained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  the  Great  Lakes'  States 
Involved.  Already  the  lake  trout,  steel  head 
trout  and  white  flsh  are  making  a  noticeable 
comeback  In  the  Great  Lakes.  However  the 
recent  cut  In  the  Lamprey  Control  Budget 
of  some  •100,000  will  be  a  serious  setback  to 
this  program.  If  the  Lampreys  are  not  con- 
trolled, and  the  predator  fishes  not  allowed 
to  come  back  In  sufficient  numbers  to  control 
the  alewives,  these  fishes  will  continue  to  pile 
up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Tour 
support  for  the  needed  funds  In  the  Lamprey 
Control  Program  would  be  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

John  E.  MrrcHELL. 
Director,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Horwitz:  Out- 
standing Philanthropists 


laCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
dlstlnet  privilege  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pey  tribute  and  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  humanitarianism  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvln  Horwitz.  longtime  resi- 
dents of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

As  evidenced  by  the  many  notable 
deeds  performed  by  this  couple  in  the 


service  of  their  fellow  man,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Horwnlz  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  outstanding  examples  of  the  tj-pe  of 
devoted  citizens  who  have  helped  build 
our  great  country'. 

Reviewing  A\  Horwitz'  life,  one  comes 
to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  Al  Hor- 
witz is  an  active  supporter  of  any  hu- 
manitarian cause.  Born  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Al  and  his  family  moved  to  Kaylor. 
Pa  .  when  he  was  very  younK.  Having 
hved  in  Kaylor  until  he  was  graduated 
from  high"  school,  he  and  his  family  re- 
turned to  Cleveland.  Following  his  grad- 
uation from  Spencerian  Business  College, 
he  became  a  manager  of  a  grocery  com- 
pany. It  was  in  this  position  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  supplying  churches  with  the 
names  of  needy  people,  and  then  sending 
out  food  baskets  from  the  churches  to 
the  poor  and  needy. 

In  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horwitz  moved 
to  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  has  been  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  most  active 
participant  in  all  types  of  philanthropic 
activities.  Indeed,  Mr.  Horwitz  has  been 
active  on  not  only  the  local  level,  but  also 
on  the  State  and  National  levels. 

In  Wichita  Falls,  Al  continued  his  in- 
terest in  the  Salvation  Army,  serving  on 
the  board  and  periodically  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  One  of  his  most  significant 
activities  with  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  his  promotion  and  direction  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Christmas  basket  pro- 
gram over  many  years. 

Although  Mr.  Horwitz  devotes  much 
time  to  the  Salvation  Army,  he  has  been 
and  is  still  active  in  many  other  organi- 
zations. He  is  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  USO  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  has  ac- 
tively served  it  for  many  years  in  various 
capacities.  At  one  time  he  was  the  only 
civilian  on  the  USO  council  serving 
three  agencies— the  YMCA,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  and  the  Salvation 
Army — simultaneously. 

Other  local  activities  include  mem- 
bership in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
participmtion  in  United  Fund  drives,  par- 
ticipation in  the  Antidefamation  League, 
including  a  term  as  State  chairman  of 
that  organization,  membership  in  B'nai 
B'rith.  membership  in  the  American 
Legion,  and  support  for  the  arts  in 
Wichita  Falls  such  as  the  sj-mphony  and 
the  civic  theater. 

An  example  of  his  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  is  a  program  he  originated 
several  years  ago  arranging  for  free 
medical  attention  for  impoverished  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  his  p>articipation  in  the 
Wichita  Family  Council,  a  group  devot- 
ing time  to  counsel  couples  with  marital 
problems. 

In  addition  to  his  many  local  activities, 
Al  Horwitz  finds  time  to  serve  on  the 
State  level  with  the  same  devotion.  For 
the  past  several  years  he  has  worked 
untiringly  for  the  State  hospital  program 
in  Texas  through  the  volunteer  council 
of  the  State  hospital  program  in  Wichita 
Palls.  His  infiuence  has  also  been  used  to 
obtain  a  former  U  S  Government  hos- 
pital for  use  as  a  TB  hospital  m  Tjier, 
Tex  Mr.  Horwitz  added  sreatly  to  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  State  hos[;itaI 
at  Wichita  Palls  by  obtaininK  a  $.'5,000 
appropriation  from  the  State  for  chairs 
and  settees 
On  the  national  level  Al  Horwitz  has 


been  sending  patients  for  years  to  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver,  the 
City  of  Hope  in  Duarte.  Calif.,  and  the 
Leo  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  in  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  where  they  receive  free 
treatment  and  care  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Hor- 
witz' concern  for  his  fellow  man  in  a 
recently  prepared  biography: 

TTie  fortunate  ones  who  come  to  Mr.  Hor- 
witz' attention  receive  more  than  care  for 
tuberculosis,  asthma,  heart,  cancer,  or  arth- 
ritis They  receive  his  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy, both  of  which  start  Al  Horwitz  on  a 
quick,  quiet  campaign  to  see  that  hla 
charges  are  provided  with  the  essentials  they 
might  need.  Including  spending  money  and 
a  few  non-essentials  Just  to  make  their  lives 
brighter. 

As  I  have  called  attention  to  the  de- 
voted community  service  of  Al  Horwitz, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  also  would  I  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  contributions  of  his  wife, 
Sarah. 

Having  married  Al  in  1918,  Sarah 
moved  with  him  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1919, 
where  she  became  active  in  all  aspects 
of  community  service.  She  participated 
in  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  furthering  hu- 
man welfare  in  the  community.  During 
her  membership  in  this  organization  Mrs. 
Horwitz  has  served  In  numerous  ofiBces 
including  the  presidency.  Another  area  of 
community  service  in  which  Sarah  has 
been  active  is  the  support  of  the  day 
nursery  program  in  Wichita  Falls.  A  life 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Day  Nursery,  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mexican  Day  Nursei-y  since 
its  inception. 

Other  activities  of  Mrs.  Horwitz  include 
participation  at  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  Wichita  Falls  chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  'Voters,  and  continued 
participation  in  that  organization 
through  the  years.  That  Mrs.  Horwitz 
is  very  interested  in  hospital  work  is 
evidenced  by  her  membership  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  General  Hospital  Auxiliary 
and  the  Bethania  Hospital  Auxiliary. 
Other  civic  activities  include  member- 
ship in  the  Woman's  Forum  in  which  she 
has  held  various  offices,  membership  in 
the  Federated  Missionary  Society,  a 
position  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
YWCA,  and  memt>ership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary.  She,  with  her  hus- 
band, actively  support  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  League.  A  board  member  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  years,  she  presently 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Dallas  chapter 
of  the  women's  committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Jewish  Hospital.  An  active  participant 
in  the  National  Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Mrs.  Horwitz  has  been  on  its  board 
since  its  inception  in  Wichita  Falls  in 

1940.  Along  with  her  husband,  she  has 
be'cn  active  in  many  United  F\ind  drives. 
One  of  her  most  recent  projects  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  1966  Mother's 
March    for    the    March    of    Dimes    in 

Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horwitz  belong  to  Temple 

Israel.  He  has  served  as  president  of  its 

congregation  and  has  been  a  member  of 

the   Temple's   Board   of   Trustees.   Mrs. 

Horwitz  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 

congregation  and  was  president  of  the 

Temple  Israel  Sisterhood. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  he  able  to 

sav  that  these  distinguished,  unselfish. 
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and  faithful  civil  servants  are  residents 
of  my  district.  I  only  wish  that  there  were 
more  untiring  humanitarians  such  as  the 
Horwitzes  in  our  Nation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horwitz,  through  their  48  years  of  com- 
munity service  in  Wichita  Falls,  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  Nation,  have  indeed  ac- 
complished what  all  of  us  should  strive  to 
do — make  this  Nation  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live — and  should  serve  as  shin- 
ing examples  of  individuals  who  can  al- 
ways find  time  and  energy  to  serve  their 
fellow  man.  , 


Secretary  Freeman  Says  American  Farm- 
ers Provide  Breadbasket  of  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS         I 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  JL$67 

■--^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  frequent  references  to  the  mili- 
tary might  and  the  firepower  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  also  the  worlds  principal  food 
power.  The  Honorable  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  in  a  re- 
cent article  that  North  America  has 
clearly  emerged  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  matter  and  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  people,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  Foreign  Affairs  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Food — Amekica's  "Secret"  Weapon:  A  Force 
More  Potent  Than  Arms 

(By  OrvUle   L.   Freeman,   Secretary  of) 
Agriculture) 

North  America's  dramatic  emergence  over 
the  past  generation  as  the  world's  principal 
supplier  of  food  can  be  Illustrated  with  a 
half  dozen  ntmibers. 

During  the  late  19306,  three  of  the  world's 
seven  major  geographic  regions  supplied  vir- 
tually all  of  the  grain  moving  Into  the  world 
market. 

Latin  America,  with  exports  of  9  million 
metric  tons  yearly,  was  the  leading  food  ex- 
porter, and  grain  exports  were  an  Important 
source  of  foreign-exchange  earnings. 

North  America  and  Eastern  Europe — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — were  each  export- 
ing 5  million  tons  yearly. 

Most  of  the  grain  exported  from  these  three 
regions,  principally  wheat  and  corn,  went 
to  Western  ETurope. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  has  been  altered  beyond  recogni- 
tion. 

As  of  1966,  Latin  America,  with  net  grain 
exports  of  2  million  tons,  was  scarcely  self- 
sufBcient.  Exports  from  Argentina  were 
largely  offset  by  imports  into  Brazil  and 
other  smaller  importing  countries. 

Eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  no  longer  exported  grain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  an  Importer;  in  1966.  the  area 
imported  some  14  million  tons,  largely  from 
Canada. 

Of  all  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  between  the  late  19308  and  1966, 
the  change  in  the  position  of  North  America 
was  most  pronounced. 


As  shown  by  the  accompanying  table,  net 
grain  exports  increased  from  5  million  tons 
to  60  million  tons,  providing  In  1966  some 
85  per  cent  of  the  combined  grain  exports  of 
the  net  exporting  regions.  Australia  has  sub- 
stantially increased  its  exftorts,  but  its  share 
of  the  total  has  remained  at  about  12  per 
cent. 

North  America  has  clearly  emerged  as  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world. 

About  three  fourths  of  North  America's 
grain  exports  originate  in  the  United  States; 
the  remaining  one;  fourth,  coming  from 
Canada,  consists  largely  of  wheat.  U.S.  grain 
exports  are  presently  rather  evenly  divided 
between  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Significantly, 
the  United  States  alone  could  export  easily 
the  entire  60  million  tons  yearly  if  it  were 
to  remove  all  remaining  production  con- 
straints. 

World  grain  trade  by  major  geographic 
regions 

|ln  million  metric  tons| 


North  America 

latin  America  

Western  Europe  

Eastern  Europe  (including 

US.S.R) 

Atrica 

Asia.     _.     .  .. 

Oceania  (Australia  and  New 

Zealand) 


Estimated 


1934-38 

1960 

+5 

+9 

-24 

+  39  1 

0 
-25 

+5 
+  1 
+2 

0 

-2 

-16 

+3 

+6j 

1966 


+60 

+2 

-23 

-14 

-3 

-30 

+8 


Note— Plus  net  exports;  minus  net  imports.  Minor  imbalances 
between  world  imports  and  exports  in  a  given  year  may  be  due 
to  rounding  or  variations  in  reporting  methods  used  by  various 
countries. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  North 
America's  growing  Importance  as  a  source  of 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Three  of  these 
stand  out. 

On  the  demand  side,  both  the  forces 
Identified  by  Malthus  and  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  Marxian  thought  on  agriculture 
in  the  Communist  countries  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  steadily  growing  excess  of  food 
consumption  over  production  outside  North 
America. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  massive  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  has  resulted  In  an  Impressive  increase 
In  its  capacity  for  producing  food,  making  it 
possible  to  respond  to  growing  needs  abroad. 

Malthus  first  described  the  threat  of  un- 
controlled population  growth  In  1797,  nearly 
170  years  ago.  His  theory  that  i>opulation 
would  tend  to  grow  geometrically  while  food 
production  would  increase  arithmetically 
has  proved  valid  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  Half  a  centtiry  after  bis  gloomy  prog- 
nosis, Ireland's  population  was  sharply  re- 
duced by  a  famine. 

To  the  agriculturist,  this  Malthusian 
arithmetic  is  frightening.  A  less  developed 
country  today  is,  almost  by  definition,  one 
with  a  rapid  rate  of  population  growth. 
There  are  not  many  exceptions.  The  impact 
of  modern  health  meastires  has  reduced 
death  rates,  but  comparable  reductions  in 
birth  rates  have  not  been  achieved. 

Even  a  population  growth  rate  of  3  per 
cent  could  be  tolerable  If  there  were  vast 
areas  of  fertile,  well-watered  land  to  be 
brought  under  the  plow.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  frontiers  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  supply  of  new  land  which 
can  be  brought  into  production  quickly  and 
cheaply  is  fast  diminishing. 

The  world  food  problem  Is,  however,  more 
than  a  race  between  food  and  people.  In 
reality,  it  is  a  race  lietween  the  production 
of  food  and  the  demand  for  food.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  sharp  Increase  In  the 
world  demand  for  food:  Population  growth 
is  one;  the  other  is  rising  per  capita  Incomes. 

In  some  countries,  rising  Incomes  are  gen- 
erating more  growth  in  the  demand  for  food 
than  is  population  Increase.  This  is  certainly 


the  case  in  Japan,  where  incomes  have  risen 
7  per  cent  annually  over  the  past  decade,  but 
where  population  has  grown  less  than  1  per 
cent  annually.  The  same  is  also  true  for 
many  countries  In  Europe,  particularly  West 
Germany,  France.  Sweden  and  Italy.  To 
construe  the  problem  merely  as  a  race  be- 
tween food  and  people  fails  to  grasp  the 
whole  issue. 

In  no  country  prior  to  World  War  II  had 
population-growth  rates  or  per  capita  In- 
comes risen  rapidly  over  an  extended  periofi 

High,  sustained  rates  of  growth  In  botn 
population  and  income  per  person  are  largely 
a  postwar  phenomena,  and.  to  make  things 
more  difficult,  they  have  occurred  simultane- 
ously. The  result,  In  recent  years,  has  been 
a  rate  of  Increase  In  demand  which  the 
world's  farmers  have  not  matched. 

COMMUNISTS    EXPLOrr    AGRICtJLTtJRE 

Actually.  Marx  himself  had  little  to  say 
about  agriculture.  He  was  a  city  boy,  pri- 
marily Interested  in  diagnosing  the  social 
Ills  of  early  industrial  societies.  It  was  largely 
his  followers  who  assumed  that  agriculture, 
like  Industry,  could  be  readily  organized  on 
a  large  scale  under  state  control.  And  It  was 
they  who  went  on  to  exploit  agriculture  in 
order  to  pronde  the  basis  for  industrializa- 
tion. Agriculture  was  given  neither  sufficient 
Inputs  nor  incentives. 

The  Communist  countries  are  beginning 
to  pay  dearly  for  this  policy.  Food  shortages 
have  become  a  drain  on  their  foreign  ex- 
change and  a  drag  on  their  economic  growth. 
The  decision  to  organize  agriculture  on  a 
large-scale,  authoritarian  basis  has  cost  the 
Oommunlst  countries  literally  billions  of 
dollars  In  Inefficiently  used  resources  and  lost 
economic  growth. 

Khrushchev's  rise  to  power  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  several  efforts  to  ciu-e  Russia's  farm 
ills.  The  machine-tractor  stations  were  abol- 
ished; large  areas  were  planted  to  corn  in  an 
effort  to  emulate  successes  In  the  American 
Midwest;  and  vast  areas  of  virgin  land  were 
plowed  and  planted  to  wheat  in  areas  of  mar- 
ginal rainfall.  Output  did  Increase  from  1954 
to  1957,  and,  Ui  1958,  Khrushchev  promised 
the  Soviet  people  that  they  would  soon  sur- 
pass the  American  in  per  capita  production 
of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  Investment  m  agriculture  was  re- 
duced. 

In  the  following  years,  output  stagnated 
at  1958  levels.  Yet,  In  1963,  when  I  visited 
the  Kremlin,  Khrushchev  was  still  bragging 
loudly.  That  year  drought  struck,  accentuat- 
ing an  already  weak  position,  and,  in  1964, 
the  Soviet  Union  Imported  more  wheat  than 
any  country  In  history.  Khrushchev  was  out 
of  pflBce  before  drought  occurred  again  In  1965. 

The  dramatic  reversals  in  Chinese  agricul- 
ture, following  the  Great  Leap  of  1958  and 
during  the  early  1960s  were  equally  abrupt. 

Mainland  China,  Is  perhaps  ominously, 
suffering  from  both  the  Influence  of  Marx 
and  the  forces  Identifled  by  Malthus. 

Offsetting  the  effects  of  the  forces  described 
by  Malthus  and  the  adverse  influence  of 
Marxian  thought  on  food  production  has 
been  the  Impressive  development  of  North 
America's  capacity  for  producing  food.  Sev- 
eral  factors   have  contributed   to   this. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  has  an 
excellent  piece  of  agricultural  real  estate. 
Its  Midwest,  or  corn  belt.  Is  one  of  the  largest 
areas  of  fertile,  well-watered  farmland  In 
the  world.  The  only  other  areas  even  remotely 
approaching  It  In  both  size  and  Inherent 
fertility  are  Northwestern  Europe,  the  pam- 
pas of  Argentina  and  the  Gangetlc  plain  of 
India. 

Not  only  did  we  start  with  good  farmland, 
but  we  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  develop- 
ing It.  Through  scientific  soil  and  water  man- 
agement we  have  made  Inherently  fertUe 
soils  even  more  fertile. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  factor 
contributing  to  our  unparalleled  productiv- 
ity has  been  the  family  farm.  As  a  production 
unit.    It    is    the   most    efficient   yet   devised. 
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other  forms  of  prodartl.>n  nrK»nl?atlon  are 
in  use  or  have  been  experlmpnte<l  with,  but 
most  have  not  worked  well  This  la  particu- 
larly true  for  most  rif  the  systems  embodying 
very  large  production  units  such  as  collec- 
tives, communes  or  haciendas  The  family 
farm,  where  the  social  unit  and  the  prrxiuc- 
tion  unit  are  identical  provides  a  stronger 
link  between  effort  and  reward  than  any 
other  system.  As  a  result,  they  are  continu- 
ing to  grow  In  both  size  and  efficiency 

Although  many  of  these  production  units 
run  up  to  several  hundred  acres  In  size  and 
have  asaeU  frequently  exceeding  tlOOiJOO 
they  are  not  corporate  farms  They  are  still 
family  units,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
family,  using  mostly  family  labor  The  num- 
ber of  large  corpor.ite  tarms  Is  exceedingly 
small,  and  actually  declining 

Inevitably,  the  atcrlcultural  successes  of 
the  North  AzinerlCiin  bi-ead basket  and  stagna- 
tion In  Communist  a^rlc  ulture  have  affected 
the  balance  of  power  between  La-st  and  West 
Indeed.  North  American  fod  and  our  capac- 
ity for  producing  it  have  been  Instrumental 
in  tilting  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  West 

About  the  same  time  as  Khrushchev  s  ia58 
promise  of  a  better  diet  i.nd.  Implicitly,  a 
better  performance  m  agriculture,  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  also  challenging  the  United 
States  to  a  general  ecoiioiiilc  cumpetlllon 
Thla  was  to  replace  the  more  overt  military 
and  poUUcal  compeiitHin  characterizing  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  old  war 

In  some  areas  of  econonrilc  competition. 
the  SovleU  are  performing  exceedingly  well 
The  overwhelmiiik;  advantage  we  once  en- 
Joyed  In  the  produi'tlcm  of  steel  has  been 
narrowed;  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power  has  Incre.ised  rapidly  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  two 
economies;  In  the  space  race,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  language  ftrst  spoken  on  the 
moon  will  be  English  or  Rus.slan.  But  m 
agriculture  there  Is  no  contest  The  United 
States,  with  scarcely  6  per  cent  of  lU  peo- 
ple still  oil  the  farm.  Is  feeding  JOO  million 
Americans.  60  million  Indians  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  another  100  million  people 
In  other  parts  of  the  world 

The  Soviets,  by  contra.st.  with  close  to  half 
of  their  labor  force  stiU  tied  to  agriculture. 
are  importing  grain  to  provide  bread  for  their 
people.  If  we  were  as  far  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  space  race  as  we  are  in  agricul- 
ture, we  would  by  now  be  running  a  shuttle 
service  to  the  moon. 

The  Impressive  food-producing  capability 
of  North  America  and  our  growing  lead  over 
the  countries  of  the  East  are  beginning  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  countries  of  the  third 
world. 

WiU>rrKD  "rooD.  not  slogans" 
During  the  early  postcolonlal  years  many 
of  the  newly  Independent  peoples  could  be 
satisfied  with  slogans  and  flag  waving  Now 
they  are  hungry,  they  want  food,  not  slo- 
gans. 

Rising  rice  prices  In  Jakarta  helped  to 
undermine  Sukarno  Empty  shelves  In  the 
food  shops  of  Acc^a  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  Nkrumah    M>re  and  more    the  less 


developed  countries  are  turning  for  assl.st- 
snce  to  those  with  food  and  food-producing 
know-hf)W 

The  growing  food  deficits  common  t<> 
nearly  all  the  Communist  economies  are 
causing  them  to  become  pollttcnlly  and 
militarily  vulnerable 

During  the  early  19508.  the  Communist 
Chinese  did  not  hesitate  to  Intervene  maa- 
slvply  in  the  Korean  conflict  but  Uiday. 
though  they  have  threatened  to  Intervene 
m  Vietnam  In  ffict  they  have  ni>t  done  so. 
Nor  do  I  think  they  will  During  the  early 
1950s.  China  was  seif-sumclent  In  fcnxl  pro- 
duction During  the  1960s,  however.  It  has 
Imported  5  to  6  million  t-ms  of  grain  an- 
nually In  addition  Its  dependence  on  Im- 
ported fertilizer  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  now  the  world's  leading  Importer 
The  embarrassing  food  shortages  plaguing 
almoet  every  Communist  economy  are  caus- 
ing governments  to  Invest  more  resources  In 
agriculture,  with  the  result  that  pr<xluction 
is  likely  to  Increase  The  Soviet  Union  en- 
joyed a  bumper  crop  In  1966  This  Is  not  to 
s.iy.  however,  that  It  or  any  of  the  other 
Communist  countries  will  become  a  leading 
grain  exporter  The  pressure  for  internal  im- 
provement In  dlew.  as  the  sumdard  of  living 
improves.  Is  too  great  Some  very  subsUantlal 
gains  in  grain  pr^xluctlon  will  be  required 
before  the  S<jvlet  Union  can  satisfy  the 
growing  desire  of  Its  people  for  more  meat, 
milk  and  eggs. 

As  a<?riculture  failed  In  one  Con\munlst 
country  after  another,  and  they  turned  to 
the  West  for  food  Imports,  the  Communist 
strategists  in  Moscow  must  have  faced  a 
dilemma  as  they  plotted  their  take-over  of 
the  world  What  if  they  were  successful? 
Who  would  be  left  to  feed  them"* 

As  the  East-West  Ideological  conflict  be- 
gins to  fade.  It  la  clear  that  ft  new  North- 
South  polarization  Is  beginning  to  take 
shape  between  the  have  and  have-not  coun- 
tries This  new  polarization  which  Is  essen- 
tl.illy  economic  rather  than  political — 
threatens  to  be  a  pervasive  and  divisive 
force    .  .  . 

P<JVERTT  -    HI  NOER — BIOTS 

ThoRe  countries  which  are  more  advanced 
ui-.d  which  have  str.uigcr  purchiislng  power 
have  been  Increasing  their  per  caplti*  con- 
8ump'-l'>n  In  several  countries  where  pvir- 
cha-slng  [xiwer  Is  weak  either  becau.se  of  a 
l.ick  of  Income  or  lack  of  foreign  exchange. 
per  capita  consumption  has  declined  Two 
drought  years  are  onlv  a  partial  explanation 
of  why  per  c.iplta  fi»<l  supplies  in  India  In 
1966  67  were  5  per  cent  bel'>w  thoee  of  the 
e-arly  IS'iOs. 

Since  World  War  II,  iuid  more  particularly 
since  passage  of  Public  Law  480  the  la54 
enabling  legislation  for  o\ir  fiMid-ald  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  been  attempting 
to  alU-vla'.*  W'lrld  hungt-r  by  shipping  f'lod 
abroad  By  the  end  of  1966  ah.  .ut  176  mlKlm 
metric  tons  of  fi:.<l  worth  15  7  billion  doll,u-s 
had  been  shipped  abroad  under  coiices.sloruil 
term.s  Despite  this  massive  program,  we  are 
BtlU  as  tar  from  solving  the  problem  as  when 
we  becin — perhaps  further  thaii  ever 


Without  an  adequate  supply  of  food  In  the 
developing  countries,  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic  and   p«.'lltlcal  stability  are   not  good 

now    TO    HELP    FARMING    ABROAD 

If  we  are  ever  to  solve  the  world  fofnl  prob- 
lem, we  must  now  begin  concentrating  in 
earnest  on  increasing  fcx^d  prcKluctlon  in  the 
less  developed  nations  We  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  Is  needed.  In  \arying  proportlun 
according  to  particular  situations,  the  hungry 
countries  need  Increased  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizer and  other  farm  chemicals,  improved 
varieties  of  seeds.  Increased  avanablUty  of 
water,  added  credit,  productive  price  policies, 
improved  marketing  facilities,  and  expanded 
research  and  education.  What  makes  prog- 
ress so  difficult  Is  that  most  of  these  must  be 
brought  together  at  the  same  time  and  place 
It  is  well  recognized  that  these  Inputs  are 
in  short  supply  In  mL«t  of  the  less  developed 
nations  But  one  key  Item  that  Is  perhaps 
less  well  recognized  Is  the  lack  of  trained 
agriculturalists. 

Skilled  and  educated  manp<:iwer  Is  essen- 
tial in  every  phase  of  a  program  designed  to 
improve  the  production  and  marketing  of  ag- 
ricultural products  Yet  In  virtually  none  of 
the  less  developed  nations  Is  the  supply  of 
trained  manpower  in  agriculture  anywhere 
near  adequate. 

In  many  cases,  there  Is  only  a  handful  of 
educited  ref carehers.  planners  and  extension 
workers  Colleges  of  agriculture  are  few  and 
their  ou'put  small. 

Until  the  less  developed  nations  can  build 
up  cadres  of  trained  personnel  of  their  own. 
the  logical  approach  Is  to  make  u.se  of  aer- 
culturallsts  from  the  advanced  naii'ms  The 
United  States  has,  for  many  years,  been  loan- 
ing know-how  through  AID  (Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development!  and  its  predeces- 
sor agencies,  and  through  progr.ims  operated 
by  State  universities  and  priv.ne  con.iult:n^ 
organizations.  More  recently  these  programs 
have  been  broadened  to  Include  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service  which  Is  flnanced  by.  and 
works  closely  with.  AID. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  cease  asking  how 
much  Is  will  cost  to  solve  the  food  population 
problem  and  begin  asking  how  much  it  wUl 
cost  If  we  fall  to  solve  the  problem  In  the 
allotted  time.  Time  1.-;  the  critical  dimension 
TodavB  hungry  countries  must  compress 
the  progre.ss  of  centuries  Into  decades,  and 
decades  into  years.  If  they  are  to  feed  their 
r.ipidly  multiplying  peoples. 

Our  aid  Is  essential  As  a  nation,  we  mus' 
novk-  excrci.se  the  same  imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  brought  us  to  our  cur- 
rent position  of  world  agricultural  leader- 
ship We  mu.-it  devise  more  effective  ways  of 
Unking  our  skills  In  producing  fiotl  with  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate  multitudes 
abroad  The  challenge  has  never  been  greater 
or  the  stakes  higher 

,  Note— The  foregoing  excerpts  are  re- 
prlnte<l  by  permlsslcjn  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Inc  ,  from  the  July.  1967,  Issue 
of  ■  Fore.gn  Affairs'  quarterly  ) 


SENATE 

TuiiSDAV,  Jl  I  Y   IS,   VM'J 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  being,  again  in  Thy  bounti- 
ful mercy  -we  kneel  at  tliis  altar  of  Thy 
grace  with  the  sure  confidence  of  Thy 


servant,  the  p.salml.st  of  old.  as  he  poured 
out  his  soul,  declaring.  "At  noon.  I  will 
pray  and  call  aluud  and  the  Und  shall 
hear  my  voice  " 

St)eak  to  us  and  through  U5.  that  we 
may  be  the  channels  of  healing  good 
will  for  this  tangled  and  tranic  time 

O  Thou  kindly  htiht.  lead  us  on 
throusti  the  pa.ssinfj  shadows  to  the  ef- 
fuUTencc  of  Thy  coming  kingdom's  sway, 
when  It  shall  be  daylight  everywhere. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Oil  request  of  Mr.  Mansfifi  n.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading'  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
July  17.  1967,  was  di.-pen.sed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 

unanunous   consent,   statements  during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limiicd 

to  3  minutes. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
.search  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  It 
IS  .so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

John  L.  O'Marra.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster   General. 

One  hundred  and  forty  postmaster  nomi- 
nations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency; 

Marian  N.  RossmlUer.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
luperlntendent  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ADDITIONAL  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE AND  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH 
AND  DISMEMBERMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (HH.  11089)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  group  life  insurance  and  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance for  Federal  employees,  and  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employees'  life  insurance  fund,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Pong  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  17. 1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  July 
17,  1967,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  concurred  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1968, 
FOB  Depaktment  or  State  (S.  Doc.  No.  38) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transm.ltting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
In  the  amount  of  93,200,000,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  or  Study  of  Parity  Income  Position 
OF  Farmers 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  a  study  of  the  parity  income 
position  of  fanners  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Amendment  of  Marketing  Quota  Provisions 
or  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Reports  of  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  and  General 
Inspection  of  the  Home 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  a  report  of  the  annual  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  Home,  1966,  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report     of    Federal    Deposit    Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  Washington, 
D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Corporation,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  systems  at 
Navy-supported  operations  control  centers, 
Department  of  Defense  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit  of  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  year  ended  June  30, 
1966,  dated  July  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

^oposED    Concession   Cojjtract    in    Mount 
McKiNLEY   National   Park,   Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  in  Mount  Mc- 
Klnley  National  Park,  Alaska  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  telegram,  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition,  from  the  Directors  and  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  programs,  assembled 
in  Chicago,  ni.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams; which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1909.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  (Rept.  No. 
404). 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
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mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  W. 
England:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONG 
8.   2130.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of   William 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself.  Mr    Hart, 

Mr.     MCC.*RTHT.     Mr.     MONDALE,     Mr. 

Nelson,     Mr.     Proxmire.     and     Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  . 

S.  2131.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  navigation  structures  and  appurtenant 
works  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Se.iway  project  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  and  financed  from 
appropriations:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   SPARKM.^N 

8.  2132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Robert 
L.  Cespedes;  to  ttie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts: 

S.   2133.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   NlKlforos 
Stavrldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD 

S.J.  Res.  96  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Commission  on  the  Future  Political 
Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (MlcroiiesU) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulur  Affairs 

(8««  the  remarks  of  Mr.  M.*.vsfiei.d  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
which  appear  under  a  sep:irate  heading  > 


NECESSARY  REPAIRS  FOR  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  Prpsident,  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce,  with  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  Senators  Hart,  McCarthy.  MoNOALr. 
Nelsoit,  Proxmire.  and  Yoxjng  of  Ohio, 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  E>cpartment 
of  Transportation,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  locks  and  structures 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  It  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $13  1  mil- 
lion, to  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period, 
for  the  repair  work  nccessar>'  to  insure 
the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
Eisenhower  and  SncU  locks  and  appur- 
tenant structures. 

Apparently  the  original  decision  to  use 
a  mixture  of  75  percent  Portland  cement 
and  25  percent  natural  cement,  rather 
than  the  more  common  100  percent  port- 
land  cement  formula,  has  resulted  in  the 
locks  being  less  able  to  withstand  the 
extremely  cold  weather.  As  early  as  1964. 
in  fact,  only  5  years  after  the  long- 
awaited  opening  of  the  seaway,  "ab- 
normal deterioration"  was  noted  in  the 
concrete.  E\en  more  serious,  however. 
was  the  appearance  of  structural  cracks 
in  the  chamber  walls  of  the  Eisenhower 
lock. 

This  situation  obviously  requires  im- 
mediate attention.  Failure  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  now  would  likely  force 
an  Indefinite  closing  of  the  entire  2.342- 
mile  seaway — a  vital  artery  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  network.  Similar 
warnings,  it  should  be  pointed  out.  were 
recently  voiced  by  Mr  Joseph  McCann. 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  before  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

In  September  1966.  while  chairintj  a 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  hearing  on 
the  Mondale  bill  to  recapitalize  the  sea- 


way. I  Inquired  of  both  Mr.  McCann  and 
Secretary  Boyd  whether  it  would  be  fair 
to  burden  the  Seaway  Corporation  with 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  locks.  This 
action  would  divert  badly  needed  toll 
revenues  from  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments to  the  upkeep  of  structures  which 
were  built  to  faulty  specifications.  In 
answer  to  my  question.  Mr.  McCann 
replied : 

We  will  have  to  make  an  ex.ict  determina- 
tion of  the  deterioration  This  study  l.s  under- 
way now  and  when  we  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  It  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  a 
complete  answer. 

That  study  has  now  been  completed. 
The  damage  is  known  to  be  very  exten- 
sive Re.«;ponsibllity  for  this  faulty  con- 
struction rests  clearly  with  the  US 
Government,  not  with  the  Seaway 
Corporation.  An  appropriation  from  gen- 
eral Treasury  funds  .seems  to  be  the  most 
equitable  solution.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Enijineers  as  necessary  to  re- 
store the  locks,  over  a  period  of  .several 
years,  to  adequate  entjinecring  stand- 
ards. 

Some  fears  may  have  been  alleviated 
by  Mr.  McCann's  testimony  recently  that 
the  damaged  locks  would  not  interfere 
with  this  season's  shipplnt;.  However,  his 
ominous  statement  that  a  complete  and 
Indefinite  closing  of  the  seaway  will 
result  unle.ss  restoration  is  begun  soon 
should  serve  as  a  warning  that  action  is 
needed — and  it  is  needed  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S  21311  to  authorize  reha- 
bilitation of  navlcation  structures  and 
appurtenant  works  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration and  financed  from  appropria- 
tions; introduced  by  Mr.  B.ayii  'for  him- 
self and  other  Senators',  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  tend  to  react  sharply  when 
the  word  'coloni^ilism"  is  applied  to  their 
country.  They  are  understandably  proud 
of  this  Nation's  record  of  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
particularly  as  reuards  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico.  But  what  the 
averat'e  American  does  not  realize  is  that 
in  terms  of  size,  the  United  States  ad- 
ministers the  largest  colonial  area  in  the 
world  today.  And  if  he  should  find  this 
fact  startling,  he  will  be  even  more  sur- 
pri-sed— and  dismayed — at  our  overall 
record  of  administration. 

The  area  to  which  I  refer  Is  that  of 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  better  known 
as  Micronesia.  It  comprises  2.141  islands 
of  varying  size  covering  more  than  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  South  Pacific. 
Superimix)sed  over  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  the  boundaries  of  Micronesia 
would  extend  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The 
principal  i.sland  groups  are  the  Mar- 
shals, the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas. 
They  came  into  US.  possession  as  the 
result  of  military  action  in  World  War  II 


and  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  tliis 
Government  by  mandate  of  th.e  United 
Nations  at  war's  end. 

The  1947  mandate  charged  the  United 
States  with  promoting  "the  economic  ad- 
vancement and  sclf-sufRciency  of  the 
inhabitants."  The  wording  is  direct  and 
to  the  point;  no  one  can  quibble  over  its 
meaning.  It  is  therefore  an  accurate 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  U.S.  per- 
formance. A  review  of  events  and  policies 
over  the  ensuing  20  years  is  in  order. 

The  inhabitants  of  Micronesia  are  no 
strangers  to  foreign  rule.  In  the  past  si.x 
decades  the  territory  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  four  foreign  powers:  Spain  un- 
til 1899,  Germany  from  1899  to  1914, 
Japan  from  that  time  until  1944,  and 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 
The  United  States  di.slodgcd  the  Japa- 
nese after  fierce  fighting,  and  the  occu- 
pied area  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

On  July  18.  1947,  Congress  authorized 
President  Truman  to  approve  a  strategic 
trusteeship  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  The  area  was  so  desig- 
nated on  November  6.  1948.  The  di.stinc-' 
tion  between  a  strategic  trusteeship  and 
an  ordinary  one  Is  important.  Although 
the  territory  is  technically  under  the  .su- 
pervision of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  it  is 
in  practice  subject  to  the  unilateral  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  one 
section  of  the  trusteeship  agreement 
specifically  guarantees  this  countrj- 
preferential  treatment  in  commerce — an 
arrangement  denied  to  nations  admin- 
istering nonstrategic  trust  territories. 

U.S.  military  rule  came  to  an  end  on 
July  1,  19,51,  with  the  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility for  Micronesia  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Except  for  a 
section  of  the  Marianas,  which  was  re- 
turned temporarily  to  the  Navy  for  stra- 
tegic reasons,  the  islands  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  Interior  since  that  dale. 

The  American  record  of  administra- 
tion has  not  been  a  good  one.  There  are 
many  who  contend  that  life  for  the 
islanders  was  better  under  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  were 
not  interested  In  extending  political 
freedom  to  the  Microneslans.  Nor  were 
they  In  the  Islands  for  altruistic  pur- 
poses. 

But  at  least  they  had  a  commercial 
Interest  in  the  area.  Economic  exploita- 
tion did  produce  jobs,  and  it  required 
that  the  rudiments  of  an  industrial  in- 
fra.structure — such  as  roads,  electricity, 
schools,  and  so  forth — be  provided.  The 
war  completely  destroyed  the.se  gains 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
let  more  than  two  decades  pass  before 
making  a  serious  attempt  to  replace 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  territorys 
population  has  risen  considerably  to 
more  than  90.000.  while  ba.sic  services 
have  continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  territory  is  dependent  upon  an- 
nual appropriations  from  Con.n;ress.  Dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years,  the  most  ever 
allocated  to  the  area  was  a  little  over 
$6  million  a  year.  This  met  administra- 
tive costs  but  left  little  to  meet  urgent 
social  and  economic  needs. 

Mounting  criticism  in  the  U.N.  and 
new  directions  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  led 
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President  Kennedy  to  ask  for  an  Increase 
to  $17.5  million.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod— in  June  of  1961.  to  be  exact — that 
a  txjuring  U.N.  mission  reported  "consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  and  discontent" 
among  the  natives.  It  criticized  U.S.  ad- 
ministration in  nearly  every  field. 

The  report  proved  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  this  country  in  the  United 
Nations  and  stirred  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  take  corrective  meas- 
ures. But  enthusiasm  was  shortlived,  the 
task  proved  too  large,  and  little  was 
accomplished. 

As  the  situation  continued  to  deteri- 
orate, a  group  of  native  medical  men 
presented  a  petition  of  grievances  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  April  of  1965  and 
asked  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges. 
A  mission  from  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization toured  the  islands  later  that  year 
and  reported  in  January  of  1966  that  the 
grievances  were  well  founded.  The  group 
limited  the  report  to  the  health  situation 
and  responsible  observers  generally  agree 
that,  if  anything,  the  critique  w^as  un- 
derstated. If  it  was  understated,  ttie  fol- 
lowing sample  comments  indicate  How 
serious  the  health  hazards  were. 

On  tuberculosis  control,  the  report 
stated : 

Tuberculosis  is  a  m.Tjor  lie.ilth  problem  in 
the  Trust  Territory. 

A  programme  for  a  long  term,  systematic 
tuberculosis  control  In  the  whole  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  Instructions  for  carrying  out  such 
a  programme  do  not  exist. 

There  are  tuberculosis  wards  In  every  dis- 
trict hospital.  However,  in  two  of  them  tuber- 
culosis and  leprosy  patients  occupied  the 
same  ward.  In  one  of  these  hospitals,  a  men- 
tal patient,  a  tuberculosis  patient  and  a 
leprosy  patient  shared  a  room. 

Remarks  on  X-ray  equipment  were 
similarly  critical: 

The  team  paid  special  attention  to  the 
X-ray  equipment  in  all  areas.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  district  hospitals, 
the  X-ray  facilities  were  not  adequate  for 
the  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

One  of  the  field  hospitals  had  no  X-ray 
facillUes  at  all.  In  the  other  two  field  hos- 
pitals. X-ray  facilities  were  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  bone  X-rays  only. 

A  considerable  number  of  X-ray  units  are 
old  military  equipment  and  prone  to  break 
down.  As  most  of  these  are  no  longer  In  pro- 
duction, replacement  parts  are  difHcult  to 
obtain. 

On  the  dread  disease  of  leprosy,  the 
report  stated : 

The  team  was  unable  to  visit  the  island  of 
Plngelap  as  we  were  officially  informed  that 
It  has  insufficient  sheltered  water  available 
to  allow  a  landing  or  take-ofi  in  the  lagoon. 
This  island  is  reported  to  have  the  highest 
prevalence  of  leprosy  and  has  the  only  lepro- 
sarium In  the  Territory.  Only  a  health  aide 
Is  stationed  there. 

There  Is  no  leprosy  specialist  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  nearest  hospital  to  serve  the  lepro- 
sarium is  at  Ponape.  located  more  than  150 
miles  away. 

The  report  was  particularly  critical  of 
the  state  of  the  territory's  environmen- 
tal sanitation : 

Environmental  sanitation  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  form  of  health  protection 
for  a  population.  The  deficiencies  In  en- 
vironmental health  services  are  underlined 
by  the  prevalence  of  diseases  due  to  poor 
••nitatlon.     Oastro-enterltla     U     common 


throughout  the  Territory  and  Is  a  major 
cause  of  child  mortality. 

One  of  the  important  deficiencies  noted 
was  the  Inadequacy  of  sanitary  facllltlee 
for  schools.  Some  school  had  been  built  with- 
out toilets  or  adequate  water  supply  un- 
doubtedly through  lack  of  planning  and 
coordination. 

In  one  case.  Truk.  a  new  school  had  to 
be  closed  because  of  the  fouling  of  the 
grounds  due  to  the  absence  of  toilets. 

Water  treatment  plants  were  Inspected  In 
Ponape.  Truk,  Yap  and  Palau.  In  all  cases 
the  piped  water  catered  only  for  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  Island, 
let  alone  the  district.  Treatment  was  not 
considered  to  be  fully  adequate  in  any  of 
the  plants  seen. 

On  the  general  problem  of  lack  of 
facilities,  the  U.N.  investigation  team 
wrote : 

It  is  .  ,  .  true  that  all  hopsitals  and  field 
hospiUls  have  dental  surgeries  but  these 
do  not  all  have  modern  equipment.  Some 
have  dental  units  which  are  truly  decrepit 
and  in  one  case  only  a  foot-pedal  drill  was 
In  use. 

A  uniform  or  reasonably  uniform  standard 
for  dispensary  buildings  would  be  desirable. 
At  present,  dispensary  buildings  vary  from 
tin  or  wooden  sheds,  some  In  very  bad  re- 
pair, to  dispensaries  built  In  native  style. 

Sanitation  facilities  were  usually  Inade- 
quate and  sometimes  absent.  Only  one  dis- 
pensary was  seen  which  had  running  water. 
In  those  that  had  beds.  Including  delivery 
beds,  the  mattresses  were  In  a  very  poor  state 
and  not  fit  for  patients. 

Similar  dissatisfaction  was  voiced 
with  regard  to  the  lack  of  laboratory 
services: 

In  general,  bacteriological  facilities  were 
poor.  With  the  exception  of  the  Marianas 
District  Hospital,  little  culture  work  could 
be  performed. 

Clinical  chemistry  was  very  limited. 

Nowhere  Is  there  now  a  reliable  water 
testing  programme. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trained  medical  personnel,  the 
report  stated: 

We  found  that  as  of  June  1965.  there  were 
43  "medical  olHcers"  to  serve  an  estimated 
population  of  close  to  90,000.  In  this  num- 
ber of  medical  officers  are  Included  eight 
non-Mlcroneslan  graduate  physicians  with 
the  degree  of  M,D.  The  35  Mlcroneslan 
"medical  officers"  and  "assistant  medical  of- 
ficers" are  not  graduates  of  an  approved  med- 
ical school.  Three  of  them  have  only  an  ele- 
mentary school  education  and  were  trained 
in  the  wards  as  apprentices  during  the  Jap- 
anese administration. 

The  ratio  between  physicians  and  the  pop- 
ulation Is  one  physician  to  approximately 
2000  people  In  the  Trust  Territory  us  com- 
pared with  one  physician  to  750  people  in  the 
United  States.  If  only  physicians  whose  qual- 
ifications are  recognized  In  the  United  States 
of  America  are  considered,  the  ratio  In  the 
Trust  Territory  Is  one  physician  to  approxi- 
mately 11,000  people. 

The  ratio  for  dental  officers  Is  one  to  4500 
people. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Director  of  Den- 
tal Health,  a  United  States  D.D.S.  with  grad- 
uate training  in  public  health,  who  Is  sta- 
tioned at  headquarters,  none  of  the  dental 
officers  holds  qualifications  which  are  recog- 
nized In  the  United  States. 

As  of  June  1965,  there  were  only  five  nurses 
whose  qualifications  are  reglsterable  In  the 
United  States  (R.N.). 

The  ratio  between  registered  nurses  (R.N.) 
and  the  population  Is  one  nurse  per  18,000 
persons  In  the  Trust  Territory  as  compared 


with  nearly  three  per  thous.ind  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  quotations 
from  the  dated  records  of  a  19th  century 
colonial  power.  They  are  comments  on  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  20th  centurj.  And  although 
they  were  aimed  at  the  health  situation 
which  existed  in  Micronesia  at  that  time, 
they  could  have  been  made — as  admitted 
later  by  the  U.S.  ruling  authorities  them- 
selves— on  the  educational  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  islands  as  well. 

In  light  of  subsequent  developments,  it 
would  appear  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  fully  committed  to  correcting  these 
longstanding  ills.  But.  as  I  shall  point 
out  later,  appearances  can  be  misleading. 

Shortly  after  th.e  filing  of  the  1965 
U.N.  report,  extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  tlie  Interior  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  mid-1966,  the 
administration  submitted  an  ambitious 
5-year  plan  calling  for  $172  million  in 
capital  inve.stments  alone.  This  was 
sc.iled  down  by  the  Committees,  and  a 
3 -year  version  was  authorized  through 
fiscal  1969. 

A  new  High  Commissioner,  William  R. 
Norwood,  of  Hawaii,  was  appointed.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  he  is  a  capable 
administrator.  Earlier  this  year,  Congress 
passed  a  measure  calling  for  changing 
his  title  to  Governor  and  calling  for 
future  appointments  to  the  post  by  the 
President  rather  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  post  of 
medical  director  of  the  Territory  was 
finally  filled  In  April.  The  firing  of  the 
previous  occupant  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  original  petition  of  native  medical 
men  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  moved  into  Mi- 
cronesia in  force.  Their  admission  to  the 
islands  had  been  held  up  because  of  the 
Territory's  peculiar  borderline  status  be- 
tween being  a  domestic  or  foreign  zone. 
The  Territory  has  now  proportionately 
more  volunteers  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 

All  of  these  developments  are  welcome. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  immistak- 
able  signs  that  the  errors  of  1961  are 
being  repeated.  The  flurry  of  activity  and 
concern  which  followed  the  critical  U.N. 
report  of  that  year  soon  gave  way  to 
apathy.  It  has  taken  longer  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  trend  Is  discourag- 
ing. 

The  key  to  any  successful  attack  on 
Micronesia's  problems  is~^ppropriations. 
The  administration  may '  propose,  and 
the  Interior  Committees  may  authorize, 
but  their  efforts  are  for  naught  if  Con- 
gress does  not  appropriate.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  been  the  case. 

At  long  last,  the  administration  has 
shown  initiative  in  seeking  solutions  to 
Micronesia's  special  problems.  It  has 
provided  new^  leadership,  compiled  a 
comprehensive  economic  study  of  the  is- 
lands. Introduced  large  numbers  of 
Peace  Corpsmen,  and  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  sufiBcient  funds  to  do  the  job. 

The     authorizing     committees     have 
agreed  that  more  needs  to  be  done.  They* 
authorized  an  additional  $12.5  million  iiT 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  1967,  plus 
a  new  high  of  $35  million  each  for  fiscal 
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years  1968  and  1969  The  items  were  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  3-year  package 

Appropriations  have  been  another 
matter.  Of  the  $12.5  million  authorized 
for  supplemental  1967.  only  $1.6  million 
was  appropriated — and  that  was  ear- 
marked for  the  unrelated  item  of  ty- 
phoon repair.  Of  the  $35  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1968.  only  $25  million  were 
disbursed.  And  failure  to  consider  fi.scal 
year  1969  appropriations  in  advance  has 
negated  the  benefits  of  long-term  plan- 
ning as  envisioned  in  the  abote-men- 
tioned  3-year  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  my  colleagues  would  not  knowingly 
permit  the  situation  in  Micronesia  to 
continue  to  deteriorate  if  they  knew  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem — not  to  men- 
tion the  shadow  which  it  casts  on  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  as  an 
administering  power. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  a 
similar  situation  existed  a  few  short  years 
ago  in  Samoa.  Today  those  islands  have 
been  transformed  from  the  'shame  of 
the  South  Seas"  into  the  pride  of  the 
Pacific."  The  problem  was  not  one  simply 
of  resources.  Rather,  it  was  one  of  com- 
mitment and  will. 

This  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  in  Micronesia  To  be  sure.  Micronesia 
is  not  Samoa.  The  tremendous  distances 
which  divide  the  islands  constitute  a  real 
barrier  to  progress.  The  many  languages 
spoken  in  the  area  are  a  handicap  to 
unity.  The  lack  of  natural  harbors  and 
of  mineral  resources  pose  obstacles  to 
economic  progress 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  we  can  do  a 
great  deal.  We  can  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  construct  schools, 
water  and  powerplants.  roads,  and  so 
forth.  We  can  implement  the  suggestions 
of  a  recent  economic  task  force  and  en- 
courage tourism  and  fishing  We  can  take 
a  closer  look  at  our  tariff  policies  with 
regard  to  importation  of  native  handi- 
crafts from  Micronesia.  And  we  can 
move  to  clarify  the  ambiguous  political 
situation  of  the  territory. 

A  logical  place  to  start  is  with  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1968.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  include  funds  for  Micro- 
nesia in  its  supplemental  requests  and 
that  Congress  will  seize  the  opportumty 
to  make  good  on  this  Nations  interna- 
tional and  humanitarian  responsibilities 
to  the  trust  territory  If  the  American 
flag  is  to  wave  over  those  islands,  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  see  that  conditions 
approximating  those  we  would  pre.scribe 
for  our  fellow  Americans  are  provided. 

I  have  reviewed  briefly  the  serious  fi- 
nancial difBculties  confronting  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  otherwise 
known  as  Micronesia.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  need  for  clartfyini:  the  amblauous 
political  status  of  the  Islands  and  today 
I  propose  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
meet  that  need. 

A  number  of  factors  make  me  feel  that 
such  a  move  is  timely  The  first,  of  course. 
Is  the  general  difficulty  posed  for  routine 
administration.  A  good  example  was  the 
delay  encountered  In  sending  Peace 
Corpsmen  into  the  territory.  Since  am- 
biguity existed  as  to  whether  the  terri- 


tory was  a  domestic  or  foreign  zone,  their 
entry  was  held  up  several  years. 

Another  factor  is  the  growing  agiUi- 
tlon  by  some  Islanders,  particularly  those 
in  the  Marianas,  to  be  incorporated  po- 
litically with  nearby  Guam.  Guamanians 
are  US  citizer,s  and  enjoy  a  consider- 
ably hiiher  standard  of  livln'-' 

A  third  con.sideration — and  the  most 
important,  in  my  opinion — is  the  appeal 
bv  the  Contzress  of  Microne.sia  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commi.ssion  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  islanders  in  this  rei^ard. 
The  appeal,  entitled  "House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 47."  was  pas.sed  on  August  9,  1966. 
It  asked  for  a  Presidentially  appointed 
commission  which  would  report  its  rec- 
ommendations no  later  than  the  end  of 
1968 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  Introduce 
today  is  intended  to  meet  the  request  of 
the  Consre.ss  of  Micronesia.  It  would 
create  a  15-membcr  commission  com- 
po.sed  of  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Micronesian  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  would  make  a 
"full  and  complete  investiyation  and 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  with  respect  to  their  fu- 
ture political  status  can  hv  ascertained." 
Up  to  $100,000  would  be  authorized  to 
meet  expenses,  and  the  group  would  re- 
port back  to  Congress  within  1  year  of 
the  date  of  the  CommLsslons  first  meet- 
ins. 

I  have  deliberately  patterned  the 
Commi.ssion  after  the  one  created  in  1964 
to  study  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Puerto  Rican  group  was  high- 
ly successful:  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
similar  success  could  be  achieved  in  the 
case  of  Micronesia 

Mr  President.  I  send  the  joint  re.solu- 
tion  to  the  desk  for  introduction,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there 
be  printed  thereafter  a  copy  of  Public 
Law  88-271,  dated  February  20,  1964, 
an  act  to  establish  a  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  copy  of  a  Hou.se 
joint  resolution  considered  and  passed 
in  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  at  its  sec- 
ond regular  session  in  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution.  Public  Law  88-271, 
and  the  Hou.se  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S  J  Res.  96 >  to 
establish  the  Commission  on  the  Future 
Political  Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  <  Micronesia ' ,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Mansfield,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res    96 
.\  joint  resolution  to  establish  tiie  Conimls- 

Eion  on  the  Future  Political  St.itus  of  the 

Trust     Territory     of     the     Pacific     Islands 

( MJrronesi.i) 

Whereas  the  tJnIted  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  granted  it  by  a  man- 


date of  the  United  Nations,  assumes  a  special 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  well  being 
of  the  i>eoples  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie 
P.iclflc  I.slaiids:   iind 

Where;us  the  Congress  of  the  tjni'ed  States 
has  evidenced  Its  sincerity  in  meeting  this 
responsibility  by  matclne;  annual  approprl.-i- 
tions  available  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  I.siands,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
a  lung  history  of  support  for  the  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples  and  a  willingness  to  abide 
by  their  established  wishes;  and 

Whereas  in  partial  recognition  of  this 
principle,  the  United  .States  of  America  fos- 
tered the  creation  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia as  an  outlet  for  the  self-expression 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands;  and 

Whcrfas  the  Congre^s  of  Micronesia,  in 
the  second  regular  session,  1966.  adopted 
HJ  Res  47,  requesting  the  'United  States 
cf  America  to  establish  a  Cominis-^lon 
to  ;\'~cprt;\ln  the  political  desires  of  the 
people  of  Micronesia,  and  to  develop 
and  recommend  procedures  and  courses  of 
political  e<iucation  and  action,  with  such 
alternatives  as  may  be  applicable  and  ap- 
propriate, to  lead  to  the  atuiinnient  of  such 
desires  and  determination  of  the  political 
status  of  Micronesia":   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rc-'olitd  by  the  Senate  and  Houfc  ol 
Rrpreientatiir'^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  ;is  the  ComniLssion  on  the  Future 
Political  Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tlie  Pacific  Isl.mds  i  Micronesia  i ,  hereafter  in 
this  joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  ■'Com- 
mission ". 

Sec.  2  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacltic  Islands 
(Micronesia I  with  respect  to  their  future 
political  status  can  be  ascertained.  Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  the  Commissions  first 
meeting,  the  Commission  shall  report,  in 
writing,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  St.ues. 
and  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  Its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  ways  of  ascer- 
taining such  wl.shes,  including  Its  views  as 
to  how  such  ways  so  recommended  should 
be  Implemented. 

Sec  3  (ai  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

I  1  I  TTie  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three  mem- 
bers from  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 

(2i  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  of  the  House,  shall 
appoint  three  members  from  the  member- 
ship of   the   House. 

(3)  The  Congress  of  Micronesia  shall  ap- 
point six  of  its  members. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  three  members,  one  each  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate,  and  the  Department  ol  De- 
fense. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made 

I  c  I  The  Ch.ilrman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  shall  call  a  meeting 
for  organizing  the  Commission  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  he  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been  appointed 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

leiili  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  SUUes  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  on  account 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  eacn 
be  entitled  to  receive  $75  for  each  day  i in- 
cluding travel  time)   during  which  they  are 
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engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(21  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
l.ir  places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703(bt  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(f)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  (2)  the  pro\isions  of  chap'-er  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  clas.sification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rate.s.  except  that  no  individual 
so  appointed  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

(bl  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code, 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  joint  resolution 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  it. 

(b|  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(CI  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  this  joint  resolu'.ion.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  such 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

Id)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conducting  of  research  or 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

Sec.  6  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

Sec  7,  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  as  follows : 

Public  L\w  88  271 
An  Act  to  establish  a  United  States-Puerto 

Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 

Rico 

Be  It  enacted  by  tite  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  with 
due  recognition  to  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  establishes 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  subject 
to  enlargement  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 


sion and  two  other  members,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
none  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  two  members 
from  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  House  shall  appoint  two 
members  from  the  membership  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  Invites  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
people  In  the  work  of  the  Commission  by 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  six  members  of 
the  Commission,  for  the  equal  sharing  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  and  for  making 
available,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Commission  the  Information  and  assistance 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  Puerto 
Rico  unles.«,  prohibited  under  any  law  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  request  of  the  Commission.  If  the  legis- 
lative assembly  shall  do  so  and  If  the  addi- 
tional six  members  are  appointed  the  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  thirteen  members. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  but  the  Commission  may  pro- 
vide for  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the  re- 
ception of  evidence  at  meetings  at  which 
there  are  present  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  call  a  meeting  for  or- 
ganizing the  Commission  as  soon  as  possible 
after  he  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  have  been  appointed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  paid  $75  per 
diem  for  his  services  while  actually  engaged 
on  Commission  business,  and  all  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  ac- 
tual travel  and  reasonable  subsistence  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  such  other  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  but  any  Federal  employee 
subject  to  those  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
who  may  be  detailed  to  the  Commission 
(which  detail  is  hereby  authorized)  shall  re- 
tain his  civil  service  status  without  inter- 
ruption or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  call  upon  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  which  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions,  and  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  such  assistance  and  Infor- 
mation, unless  prohibited  under  any  law  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
without  reimbursement. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  study  all  fac- 
tors. Including  but  not  limited  to  existing 
applicable  tews,  treaties,  constitutions,  and 
agreements  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
present  and  future  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  The  Com- 
mission shall  render  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico  not  earlier  than  the  later  of  the  two 
following  dates : 

(i)  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  meeting 
called  for  organizing  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2(d)  of  this  Act; 

(il)  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
additional  six  members  for  which  provision 
is  made  In  section  2(c)  of  this  Act  are  ap- 
jxiinted,  if  such  appointment  occurs  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 


and  not  later,  in  any  event,  than  the  opening 
day  of  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
United  States  Congress. 

Sec  5.  There  is  liereby  autliorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  heretofore  appropriated 
such  svims  (but  not  more  than  $250,000)  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Stales-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

[Second  regular  session.  1966.  Congress  of 
Micronesia  | 
H  J.  Resolution  47 
Jjint  resolution  requesting  the  High  Com- 
missioner, through  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  to  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  establish  a  Commission  to  ascertain  the 
political  desires  of  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  to  develop  and  recommend  pro- 
cedures and  courses  of  political  education 
and  action,  with  such  alternatives  as  may 
be  applicable  and  appropriate,  to  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  such  desires  and  deter- 
mination of  the  political  st.Uus  of 
Micronesia 

Whereas,  the  Micronesian  people  should 
freely  exercise  their  sovereign  right  of  self- 
determination  as  set  forth  In  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  between  tlie  United  Nations  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia^be- 
lieves  that  this  generation  of  Mlcroneslans 
should  have  an  early  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  constitutional  and  politi- 
cal status  of  Micronesia;  and 

Whereas,  such  determination  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  meaningful  proposals 
of  the  political  and  constitutional  alterna- 
tives open  to  the  people  of  Micronesia;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second 
Regular  Session.  1966,  the  Senate  concurring, 
that  the  High  Commissioner,  and  through 
liim  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  be  and  are  hereby  enjoined  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  petition  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  establish 
a  commission  to  consult  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  views, 
and  to  study  and  critically  assess  the  po- 
litical alternatives  open  to  Micronesia;  and. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  commis- 
sion report  its  findings  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  no  later  than 
December  31,  1968. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  17,  1967,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  on 
June  20  I  introduced  S.  1975,  to  amend 
section  202  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956 
which  would  bar  the  importation  of  ex- 
tra-long staple  cotton  from  any  country 
which  has  severed  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  bill  would 
bar  the  importation  of  Egyptian  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  in  this  way  per- 
mit farmers  in  this  country  additional 
acreage  to  supply  this  market  now  en- 
joyed by  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  this 
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bill,  the  name  of  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLElXAN  Mr  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr  Ervin  1  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S  798'  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  survivors  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  ap- 
prehending persons  committing  Federal 
crimes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ne.xt 
printing  of  the  bill  S  1796'  to  impo.se 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr  Holl.and'. 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph',  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr  ByrdI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr  Boccsl  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRDof  West  Virginia  Mr  Pics- 
Ident.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  TydincsI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  >S.  1033  >  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Judicial  Assistance  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  !Mr  Scott!  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma^sachu.setLs  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  pniuiim  of  the  bill  'S.  1662  • 
to  limit  Federal  financial  assistance 
otherwise  available  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  nursint;  homes  to  nursing 
homes  in  States  which  have  in  effect  a 
program  which  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing of  the  operators  of  such  homes  and 
which  meets  certain  requirements,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  co.spon.sor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S    1659 

Mr  SPARKM.\N  Mr  President,  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  bev^m  on  July  31  and 
continue  throughout  that  week  on 
S.  1659.  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion  to 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
regarding  mutual  funds 

Considerable  interest  and  controversy 
have  developed  regarding  the  bill  I  have 
reet  with  different  industry  groups  and 
with  SEC  officials,  as  have  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee staff.  In  an  effort  to  develop  workable 
and  realistic  alternatives  which  will  he 
acceptable  to  the  industry  and  safeguard 
the  investing  public  I  believe  there  is 
room  for  compromise,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged with  the  reception  I  have  received 
from  both  the  SEC  and  industry  groups. 
Just  today  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Robert  L.  Augenblick.  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Investment  Company 


Institute  In  which  he  sets  forth  the  ef- 
forts his  organization  is  making  toward 
arriving  at  a  workable  solution  to  some 
of  the  problems  raised  in  the  SEC  re- 
port and  proposed  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Investment 
Company  Institute  and  its  officials  and 
to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  good 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Augenblicks  letter  be  reprinted,  along 
with  my  remarks,  in  the  bt)dy  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

INVESTME.NT  COMPA.VY  iNSTITt'TE. 

Neu-  York.  N  Y  .  July  18,  1967 
Hon    John   .Sparkman. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U  S  Senate.  New  Senate  Otfice 
Building  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  By  letter  dated  June 
21.  1967  yi>u  requested  that  I  arrange  to  con- 
fer with  the  staff  uf  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  with  respect  t<.)  problems 
which  exist  In  connection  with  S  1659.  the 
Investment  Company  Amendments  Act  of 
1967  I  responded  the  next  day  to  the  effect 
thai  such  a  conference  would  be  arranged 
as  sown  a-s  possible  As  you  will  recall,  such 
a  conference  was  held  on  June  26.  1967  We 
were  graufled  that  you  found  it  possible 
personally  to  attend  a  porUon  of  that 
conference. 

In  view  of  the  belief  that  you  expressed 
at  the  conference  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  narrow  the  issues.  If  not  to  achieve  com- 
plete agreement  on  all  aspects  of  a  Bill.  I 
think  that  I  should  report  to  you  the  various 
steps  which  have  been  taken  since  then 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  conference.  I 
promptly  reported  your  views  to  our  policy 
group  As  a  result,  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
was  directed  to  discuss  In  detail  with  your 
stiiff  the  many  complex  provisions  of  the 
lengthy  Bill  The  objective  was.  as  you  sug- 
gested, to  narrow  the  l.ssues;  also  pursuant 
to  your  suggestion.  It  was  decided  to  start 
with  the  many  technical  amendments,  some 
of  which  are  themselves  highly  controversial. 
In  implementiiilon  of  this  decision,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Institute  conferred  at  length 
on  June  27.  28  and  29  with  the  staff  of  your 
Committee  As  a  result  of  these  conferences, 
your  staff  transmuted  a  number  of  our  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  staff  of  the  SEC  A  meeting  was 
then  arranged  for  July  10.  1967  between  the 
Institute  staff  and  SEC  staff  officials  As  a  re- 
sult of  thl.s  meeting  we  are  hopeful  that  a 
large  number  of  technical  problems  will  be 
eliminated.  Including  some  which  Involved 
serious  disagreement  Several  matters  were 
left  open  and  it  has  been  agreed  to  hold  fur- 
ther conferences  shortly 

As  you  will  remember,  I  mentioned  to  you 
during  the  course  of  our  discussion  In  the 
June  26  conference  that  the  Institute  had 
previously  made  proposals  to  the  SEC  In  the 
management  fee  area,  which  were  promptly 
rejected  by  the  Commission  In  this  connec- 
tion I  might  mention  that  during  the  recent 
conferences  with  your  staff,  the  area  of  man- 
agement fees  was  discussed  to  determine 
whether  some  new  approaches  might  be 
fruitful 

We  think  that  such  discussions  are  useful 
and  should  continue  and  I  should  alfo  like 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  time 
and  effort  which  you  and  your  staff  have  de- 
voted t.o  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  AuceNblick  President 


THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  VERMONT 

Mr    .MKEN    Mr    President,  in  many 
parl.s  of   the  country   there  is  today   a 


steady  exodus  of  rural  people  who  find 
their  lives  restricted  and  opportunities 
few. 

In  large  numbers  they  are  abandon- 
ing farms  and  towns  to  seek  opportuni- 
ticsjn  metropolitan  centers. 

Not  many  years  ago,  this  was  a  con- 
tinuing problem  in  Vermont. 
But  not  today. 

The  people  of  Vermont  now  have  little 
need  to  seek  greener  pastures. 

Vermont's  great  natural  resources  and 
the  sturdy  character  of  her  people  com- 
bine to  create  opportunities,  that  are  at- 
tracting new  industries. 

Among  the  States.  Vermont  is  perhaps 
unique  in  its  ability  to  maintain  its  rural 
characteristics,  its  small  town  charm, 
and  at  the  .same  time  enable  its  people  to 
develop  their  talents  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  accomplishments. 

The  fact  is  that  Vermont's  steadily  de- 
veloping Industries  maintain  a  steady 
pace  with  its  growing  population. 

To  get  a  picture  of  Vermont's  expand- 
ing industry  one  need  only  visit  the 
granite  center  at  Barre.  Bennington's 
textile  mills  and  furniture  factories.  Rut- 
land and  Proctor  where  industries  flour- 
ish and  where  great  marble  beds  produce 
building  stones  of  unexcelled  durability 
and  btauty. 

Industrial  growth  in  the  Burlington 
area,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, is  truly  remarkable. 

Several  large  business  firms  have  lo- 
cated branches  there,  and  the  electronics 
industry  is  booming. 

Vermont's  industries  flourish  because 
of  the  talents  and  skills  of  its  people  and 
because  it  draws  on  the  great  natural  re- 
sources with  which  the  State  abounds. 

Tlie  uniqueness  of  Vei'mont  lies.  I 
think,  in  its  balanced  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

There  are  no  overcrowded  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Its  people's  lives  are  not  restricted  by  a 
single-crop  economy,  nor  is  employment 
de[)endent  upon  a  single  industry. 

Vermont  enjoys  diversity  which  stems 
in  large  measure  from  its  many  prosper- 
ous small  businesses. 

Vermonters  are  known  for  their  inde- 
pendence, their  intelligence,  and  their 
industry,  and  these  qualities  combine 
with  the  State's  natural  advantage  to 
create  a  climate  favorable  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  follow  with 
keen  interest  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Busiiu.'-s  Administration,  whose  many 
.services  fan  out  into  all  .sections  of  the 
State  from  Us  regional  office  in  Mont- 
pelier  ^ 

My  interest  in  the  Small  Business  Aa- 
ministration  also  stems  from  another 
factor 

The  retiring  head  of  this  agency,  who 
was  appointed  Administrator  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  is  a  native  New 
F^nglander.  a  prominent  alumnus  of  St. 
Michaels  College,  and  my  good  friend. 
Bernard  L  Boutin. 

Beinie  Boutin  has  been  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  and  has  made  SB.^  the  dy- 
namic organization  President  Johnson 
wants  it  to  be 

Although  I  have  at  times  been  a  rather 
.severe  critic  of  the  President.  I  gladly 
give   President   John.Mjii    full   credit   for 
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seeking  to  build  a  "working  partnership" 
between  business  and  government. 

He  again  emphasized  this  concept  last 
April  when  he  said : 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  those 
of  us  in  Government  can  greatly  profit  by  a 
continuing  and  frank  exchange  with  people 
In  business,  education,  other  professions, 
and  in  civil  life.  .  .  .  The  needs  of  all  Amer- 
icans are  too  intertwined  to  permit  any 
agency  or  any  field  office  of  our  Government 
to  try  to  operate  alone,  or  try  to  operate  in 
isolation. 

This  concept  has  resulted  in  a  new 
level  of  cooperation  between  business 
and  Government— and  the  people — 
which  is  bringing  daily  benefits  to  us  all. 

Nowhere  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
has  this  concept  of  cooperation  been 
more  readily  accepted  than  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Under  the  direction  of  Administrator 
Boutin,  the  SB  A  has  developed  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Nation's  commer- 
cial banks. 

The  Agency's  new  simplified  blanket 
loan  guarantee  plan,  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, makes  it  possible  for  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  make  loans  to  their 
small  business  customers  with  very  little 
risk. 

The  SBA  will  guarantee  these  loans  up 
to  90  percent. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
cooperates  closely  with  State  and  local 
officials  in  Vermont,  as  well  as  with  other 
Government  agencies,  to  help  enterpris- 
ing Vermonters  build  independent  busi- 
ness careers. 

Like  small  businessmen  elsewhere  in 
America.  Vermont  small  businessmen  are 
self-reliant,  progressive,  and  many  of 
them  are  prosperous. 

Through  its  office  in  Montpelier, 
headed  by  Bill  Geary,  SBA  works  hard 
to  keep  them  that  way. 

SBA  loans  can  be  used  to  help  a  person 
get  a  start  in  business,  to  help  a  small 
businessman  improve  his  business  and 
provide  additional  services,  or  to  help 
him  expand  production. 

During  fiscal  year  1967.  SBA  provided 
assistance  in  Vermont  through  77  loans 
totaling  $3.2  million. 

This  included  $2.9  million  in  long-term 
loans  to  aid  61  small  business  enterprises ; 
13  loans  totaling  $160,000  made  imder 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  program, 
and  three  loans  totaling  $219,000  to  aid 
firms  that  had  been  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  or  highway  projects  to  move  to 
new  locations. 

Mr.  President,  loans  are  not  always  the 
answer  to  a  small  businessman's  problem. 

Many  small  businessmen  have  profited 
from  SBA's  counsel  and  encouragement, 
and  from  attending  management  train- 
ing courses  cosponsored  by  SBA  and  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  Vermont,  training  courses  have  been 
held  at  Champlain  College  in  Burlington. 

Through  cooperation  with  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  these  training  courses 
are  now  being  offered  in  aU  sections  of 
Vermont. 

Study  topics  are  selected  with  the  help 
of  State  advisory  council  members. 

In  addition  to  the  management  train- 
ing courses,  SBA  specialists  help  small 
businessmen  with  individual  counseling 


and  members  of  SBA's  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — SCORE — are  also 
available  for  individual  counseling. 

Administrator  Boutin  has  been  a 
strong  believer  in  the  value  of  these 
training  courses. 

He  has  strongly  supported  education 
at  all  levels. 

Among  the  many  distinctions  he  has 
w^on,  he  prizes  most  highly  the  honor 
that  was  bestowed  upon  him  last  De- 
cember when  he  was  one  of  the  first  eight 
lay  members  to  be  appointed  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  St.  Michael's  College  in 
Winooski,  his  alma  mater. 

I  consider  it  very  fortunate  for  the 
small  businessmen  of  'Vermont  and  of 
the  Nation  that  President  Johnson  rec- 
ognized the  abilities  and  worth  of  this 
sturdy  son  of  New  England,  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  by  having  named  him  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Administrator  Boutin  has  understood 
from  firsthand  experience  the  high 
hopes,  the  problems,  the  frustrations,  and 
the  successes  that  small  businessmen  ex- 
perience everywhere. 

The  small  businessmen  of  Vermont 
will  find  a  true  champion  in  the  SBA. 

This  Agency  stands  ready  to  provide 
help  through  its  office  In  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  in  Montpelier. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  13,  in  announcing  the  de- 
cision to  send  more  troops  to  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  told  the  American 
people  that — 

We  are  generally  pleased  with  the  progress 
we  have  made  militarily.  We  are  very  sure 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  day  before.  Secretary  McNamara, 
according  to  the  'Washington  Post  said: 

Substantial  progress  bad  been  achieved 
on  virtually  aU  fronts — political,  economic, 
and  military — since  my  previous  visit  to 
Vietnam  last  September. 

According  to  the  Post  news  story: 

He  p>olnted  to  "tremendous  progress"  in 
the  political  area,  as  reflected  by  the  coming 
presidential  election;  a  very  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  economy,  which  Is  no 
longer  In  danger  of  being  overrun  by  in- 
flation, and  a  "dramatic  change"  at  the  Port 
of  Saigon,  no  longer  jammed  with  tons  of 
undelivered  goods. 

This  optimistic  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation brought  to  mind  a  long  series  of 
rosy  predictions  about  Vietnam  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  other  Presiden- 
tial advisors  over  the  last  4  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  public,  have  heard  that 
song  before  and  the  tune  Is  no  longer 
catchy.  The  track  record  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisors  on  Vietnam  policy  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  certainly  provides 
ample  reason  to  review  this  latest  assess- 
ment with  something  less  than  total 
credibility. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  various  optimistic 
statements  made  by  administration  offi- 
cials along  the  pathway  to  the  present 
morass  in  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
compilation  prepared  by  the  Library  of 


Congress.  I  also  csk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  July  14  'Washington  Post 
on  the  credibility  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation and  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Library   of   Congress,   Legislative 
Reference   Service,   June   6,    1967] 

To:    Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
Prom:  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  Selected  statements  by  members  of 
the  executive  branch  on  victory  In  Viet- 
nam and  removal  of  U.S.  troops. 

Statements  by  President  Kennedy  and  his 
leading  advisers  in  1963  Indicated  they  did 
not  believe  that  large-scale  Introduction  of 
U.S.  troops  into  South  Vietnam  would  be 
necessary.  Statements  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  indicated  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation themselves,  that  U.S.  troops  would 
not  be  needed  In  more  than  an  advisory  and 
training  role,  and  that  even  those  in  a  train- 
ing role  could  begin  returning  home  in  late 
1963  and  in   1964. 

Several  statements  by  Secretary  McNamara 
were  optimistic  about  the  termination  of 
the  U.S.  military  mission.  A  White  House 
statement  on  October  2,  1963  included  the 
following:  "Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor  reported  their  judgment  that 
the  major  pmrt  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965."  Several 
statements  were  made  by  President  Kennedy 
and  by  Secretary  McNamara  dealing  with  the 
removal  of  a  certain  number  of  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  1963.  Some  troops  were  re- 
moved, a  large  number  of  whom  had  com- 
pleted their  task  of  training  South  Viet- 
namese policemen.  The  impression  remained, 
however,  that  this  signified  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  U.S.  training  mission. 

Secretary  McNamara  in  1963  and  1964 
made  other  statements  that  could  be  classi- 
fied as  optimistic.  On  February  19.  1963.  he 
Indicated  he  thought  it  would  take  "maybe 
3  or  4  years"  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  In 
February  1964  he  said  that  "I  personally  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  war  the  Vietnamese  must  fight. 
I  don't  believe  we  can  take  on  that  combat 
task  for  them."  By  1965,  Secretary  McNamara 
was  more  cautious  In  his  statements  on  the 
duration  of  the  war.  In  November  1965,  he 
did  say  after  returning  from  a  trip  to  South 
Vietnam  that  "the  most  vital  Impression 
I'm  bringing  back  is  that  we  have  stopped 
losing  the  war." 

A  statement  by  President  Johnson  in 
March  1964.  made  clear  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  military  advisers  who  returned  had 
been  training  guards  and  policemen  in  South 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  stated  that 
others  might  return  when  their  task  was 
completed,  but  that  additional  men  would 
be  sent  as  required.  Some  early  statements 
by  President  Johnson  Indicated  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  still  hopeful  about  the 
war's  coming  to  an  end:  On  January  1,  1964, 
In  a  New  Year's  message  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Revolutionary  Council  In  South 
Vietnam,  he  wrote:  "As  the  forces  of  your 
government  become  Increasingly  capable  of 
dealing  with  this  aggression,  American  mili- 
tary personnel  In  South  Vietnam  can  be 
progressively  withdrawn."  The  statement  he 
made  In  March  Indicated  a  gradually  chang- 
ing assessment  of  the  situation.  However,  In 
September  1964,  during  the  election  cam- 
paign, President  Johnson  did  not  give  the 
impression  that  U.S.  troops  would  be  used 
in  combat.  He  said:  "We  don't  want  our 
American  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian 
boys,  we  don't  want  to  get  tied  down  In  a 
land  war  In  Asia."  Other  statements  by  ad- 
ministrative officials  In  1964,  In  1065.  1966 
and  1967  Indicated  a  cautious  assessment  of 
how  soon  the  war  might  be  over.  However, 
the   Administration  did   make  an   arbitrary 
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assumption  In  drawing  up  the  fiscal  1967 
budget  "tbat  the  conflict  would  end  by  June 
1967." 

Statements  by  President  Johnson  during 
the  past  year  Indicate  uncertiUnty  about  how 
long  the  war  might  continue.  In  December 
1968.  he  said:  "Just  how  long  they  will  be 
required  to  do  so,  I  am  not  able  to  predict. 
If  I  did  predict  it,  I  would  have  no  doubt  but 
what  I  would  live  to  regret  it."  In  March 
1967.  he  said.  "I  thinlt  we  have  a  difficult. 
serious,  long,  drawn-out,  agunizlng  problem 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  answer  for." 

Though  Secretary  Ru.>-lc  apparently  has 
not  made  a»y  specific  references,  with  dates, 
as  to  when  the  US.  might  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam,  he  did  In  1963  show  some  op- 
timism over  developments  there  On  Feb- 
ruary 13.  he  said  that  "the  momentum  of 
the  Communist  drive  has  been  stopped  .  .  . 
The  gnerrlUas  are  losing  ground  .  .  .  gov- 
ernment forces  have  the  initiative  and  are 
using  It  with  growing  effect."  In  April  he  said. 
"The  Vietnamese  are  on  their  way  to  success" 
but  "we  cannot  promise,  or  expect,  a  quick 
victory  there."  In  February  1964.  he  said  that 
the  Vietnamese  "can  handle  this  problem 
primarily  with  their  own  effort." 

On  January  1.  1967  he  noted  that  the  Viet 
Cong  "must  surely  now  understand  that  they 
are  not  going  to  succeed  in  seizing  South 
Vtetoam  by  force  ...  If  I  am  pessimistic. 
It  Is  simply  because  we  have  not  yet  seen  any 
Indication  from  the  other  side  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  their  Idea  of  seizing 
South  Vietnam  by  force."  On  April  16.  1967 
Secretary  Buslc  slated  that  "I  think  we  have 
seen  some  very  favorable  signs  that  we  are 
making  headways  on  the  military  side,  but 
that  does  not  "mean  that  the  war  is  Just 
about  over." 


cxKctrnvs  stateme.wts  on  vtctort 

n*  VIKTMaiC  AND  WriHDR.^WAL  OF  US.  THOOPS 

John  F.  Kennedy 

May  23,  1963 :  "I  hope  we  could — we  could 
withdraw  the  troops,  any  number  of  troops. 
any  time  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
would  suggest  It.  The  day  after  it  was  sug- 
gested, we  would  have  some  troops  on  their 
way  home.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  situation 
In  South  Viet  Nam  would  permit  some  with- 
drawals In  any  case  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
but  we  can't  possibly  make  that  Judgment 
at  the  present  time  There  is  still  a  long,  hard 
strxtggle  to  go  ...  I  couldn't  say  that  today 
the  situation  is  such  that  we  could  look  for 
a  brightening  in  the  skies  that  would  permit 
us  to  withdraw  troops  or  begin  to  by  the 
end  of  the  year  .  .  .\s  of  today,  we  would 
hope  we  could  begin  to  perhaps  to  do  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  we  couldn't  make  any 
final  Judgment  at  all  until  we  see  the  course 
of  the  struggle  the  next  few  niontho." 

September  2.  1963  "I  dun't  think  that  un- 
less a  greater  effort  Is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  win  popular  support  that  the  war 
can  be  won  out  there  In  the  final  analysis, 
It  Is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  It  or  lose  it.  We  c.^n  help  them,  we  can 
give  them  equipment,  we  Cixi  send  out  men 
out  there  as  advLsers,  but  they  hM;e  to  win 
It,  the  people  of  Vtet  Nam,  against  the  Com- 
munists." 

October  31,  1963:  "When  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  General  Taylor  came  back  from 
Viet  Nam.  they  announced  that  we  would 
expect  to  withdraw  a  thousand  men  from 
South  VUtnam  before  the  end  of  the  year  and 
there  ha«  been  some  reference  to  that  by 
General  Harklns.  If  we  aje  able  to  do  that. 
that  would  be  our  schedule  I  think  the  first 
unit  or  first  contingent  would  be  250  men 
who  are  not  involved  in  what  might  b«  called 
front-Une  operations  It  would  l>e  our  hope  to 
lessen  the  number  of  Americans  there  by 
1.000.  aa  the  training  intensifies  and  is  car- 
ried on  In  South  Vietnam  As  far  as  other 
units,  we  will  have  to  make  our  JudE;ment 
based  on  what  the  military  correlation  of 
forcea  may  be." 


November  14.  1963:  "We  are  going  to  bring 
back  several  hundred  (troops  from  South 
Vietnam)  before  the  end  of  the  year." 
Lyndon  B.  Juhnson 
January  1.  1964.  New  Year's  message  to 
chairman  of  the  Mlllt.\ry  Revolutionary 
Council  In  South  Vietnam;  'As  the  forces  of 
your  government  become  Increasingly  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  this  aggression.  American 
military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  can  be 
progressively  withdrawn  The  US  Govern- 
ment shares  the  view  of  your  government 
that  'neutralization'  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
unacceptable.  As  long  as  the  Communist 
regime  In  North  Vietnam  persists  In  Its  ag- 
gressive policy,  neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  only  be  another  name  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover." 

March  7.  1964:  "I  don't  think  that  the 
American  public  has  fully  understood  the 
reason  for  our  withdrawing  any  advisers  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  think  they  should.  We 
Have  called  back  approximately  lOOC  people. 
A  good  many  of  those  people,  several  hun- 
dred, were  training  guards,  policemen  .  .  . 
Prom  time  to  time,  as  our  training  mission 
Is  completed,  other  people  will  be  withdrawn. 
Prom  time  to  time,  as  additional  advisers  are 
needed,  or  as  people  to  train  additional  Vlet- 
nameee  are  needed,  we  will  send  them  out 
there  But  we  see  no  reason  to  keep  'he  com- 
panies of  MP's  out  there,  after  they  have 
already  trained  the  Vietnamese  who  can  per- 
form the  duty  equally  as  well  I  think  that  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  what  SecreUry  Mc- 
Nam^vra  advises  concerning  who  Is  with- 
drawn, when  they  are  withdrawn,  and  who  Is 
sent  out.  and  when  they  are  sent  out  .  .  . 
When  his  report  is  In.  we  will  carefully  eval- 
uate It,  and  if  additional  men  are  needed,  we 
will  send  them.  If  others  have  completed 
their  mission,  we  will  withdraw  them" 

March  17.  1964.  on  McN.imara  and  Taylor 
report  on  trip  to  South  Vietnam;  "The  policy 
should  continue  of  withdrawing  United 
States  personnel  where  their  roles  can  be 
a&sumed  by  South  Vietnamese  and  of  send- 
ing additional  men  If  they  are  needed  It  will 
remain  the  policy  of  the  Unlt<Kl  SUtes  to 
furnish  assist  ince  and  supp<;)rt  to  South  Viet 
Nam  for  as  long  as  It  Is  required  to  bring 
Communist  aggression  and  terrorism  under 
control." 

September  25.  1964:  "There  are  those  that 
say  you  ought  to  go  north  and  drop  bombs, 
to  try  Ui  wipe  out  the  supply  lines,  and  they 
think  that  would  escalate  the  war  We  don't 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Asian  boys  We  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved In  a  nation  with  700  million  people 
and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia. 
There  are  some  that  ."say  we  ought  to  go 
s<juth  and  get  out  and  come  home,  but  we 
don't  like  to  break  our  treaties  and  we  don't 
like  to  walk  off  and  leave  people  who  are 
se.irching  for  freedcm.  and  suffering  to  ob- 
tain  it.  and  walk  out  on  them  " 

December  31,  1966  reply  to  news  con- 
ference question  on  war  strategy:  "I  think 
that  we  are  making  tne  plans  that  we  be- 
lieve are  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  country. 
I  don't  think  anyone  can  say  with  any  pre- 
cist;)n  when  the  p?ace  c;5nference  will  come. 
We  are  preparing  our  people  to  protect  our 
national  Interest  and  our  agreements  and 
commitments.  Just  how  long  they  will  be 
required  to  do  so,  I  am  not  .able  to  predict. 
If  I  did  predict  It.  I  wou'.d  have  no  doubt 
but  what  I  would  live  to  regret  It." 

M.irch  21.  1967.  on  h.'W  things  look  In 
VUtnam  "I  think  we  have  a  difllcult,  serious, 
long  drawn-out.  agonizing  problem  that  we 
d  J  not  yet  have  the  answer  for." 
Robert  S  McScrnara 
February  19.  1963:  "I  hope  for  a  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  activities  of  that  nation,  and 
a  gradual  weakening  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Viet  Cung  I  think  this  will  go  on  for  a  sub- 
stantial period   In   the  future    I  cant  really 


put  a  number  on  the  years  Involved,  but  I 
think  It  would  t>r  maybe  3  or  4  years." 

October  2.  1963.  White  House  statement: 
"Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor  re- 
ported their  Judgment  that  the  major  part  of 
the  VS.  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  US.  training  personnel.  They  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  U  S.  pro- 
gram for  training  Vietnamese  should  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  1000  U.S.  mil- 
itary personnel  assigned  to  South  Vietnam 
can  be  withdrawn   " 

November  19,  1963:  "It  is  our  objective  to 
provide  the  training  and  logistical  assistance 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
h.as  reque.sted  of  us.  and  upon  completion 
of  certain  facets  of  that  training,  small  num- 
bers of  the  U.S.  personnel  will  be  able  to 
return  by  the  end  of  this  year.  " 

February  3.  1964:  "L,ast  fall  I  was  not  as 
optimistic  perhaps  about  the  course  of  the 
war  as  I  was  about  being  able  to  bring  back 
our  personnel  In  certain  numbers  by  the  end 
of  last  year  and  also  In  Increments  I  still  am 
hopeful  of  doing  that.  We  did.  of  course, 
bring  back  a  thousand  men  toward  the  latter 
part  of  last  year.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  bring 
back  additional  numbers  of  men.  I  say  this 
because  I  personally  believe  this  Is  a  war  the 
Vietnamese  must  fight  ...  I  don't  believe  we 
can  take  on  that  combat  task  for  them,  I  do 
believe  we  can  carry  out  training  .  .  .  The 
training,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work, 
comes  to  an  end  at  a  certain  point." 

May  14,  1964:  "I  firmly  believe  that  the 
persistent  execution  of  the  political-military 
plans  which  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
developed  to  carry  out  that  war  with  our 
assistance  will  lead  to  success." 

Answer  to  question  on  number  of  U.S. 
training  personnel  needed  In  Vietnam:  "I 
think  on  balance  the  number  Is  not  likely  to 
Increase  substantially. " 

March  2.  1965,  reply  to  question  on  length 
of  war:  "I  really  cant  say.  I  think  tlie  period 
of  time  required  to  counter  effectively  a  sub- 
stantially guerrilla  effort  of  the  kind  that 
currently  exists  In  South  Vietnam  Is  great, 
and  whether  It  Is  1  year.  2  years,  or  more.  I 
really  can't  say,  but  a  long  period  of  time  Is 
required  to  reintroduce  effectively  peace  and 
stability  Into  a  nation  that  has  been  torn 
apart  as  has  been  South  Vietnam.  ...  It  Is  dif- 
llcult for  me  to  forecast  the  course  of  events 
In  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  want  to  repeat  what 
I  said  a  moment  ago:  an  effective  opposition 
to  a  guerrilla  campaign  requires  an  extended 
period  of  time  for  the  results  to  be  ciear.  I 
don't  believe  that  we  can  be  effective  in  South 
Vietnam  In  a  short  period  of  time.  We  ex- 
panded our  efforts  at  the  end  of  1961.  We 
have  been  there  now  3-plus  years  on  an  ex- 
panded b.vsls  We  have  been  there  pursuing 
thet;e  objectives — the  same  objectives  we 
have  today— for  10  or  11  years,  and  I  think 
th.it  It  will  be  more  before  we  achieve  them  " 

M.iy  9.  1965:  "Let  me  say  that  I  thinl?^  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
has  deteriorated  during  the  past  year  or  ft 
year  and  a  half,  both  pollticiilly  and 
militarily." 

July  20.  1965.  In  Saigon;  "In  many  aspects 
there  has  been  deterioration  since  I  was  here 
la.<:t — 15   months   ago." 

July  21.  1965:  "The  situation  Is  serious  to- 
day, I  think.  In  several  respects  It  has  de- 
terlor.:ted  over  the  past  12  months  Vietcong 
strength  has  Increased  dramatically  during 
that  period,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tlniiltsg  Infiltration  of  large  numbers  of 
soldier? — now  regular  army  personnel  from 
North  Vietnam  That  Increased  strength  has 
rllowed  the  Vietcong  to  expand  and  Intensify 
their  att-»cks  on  the  political  structure  of 
South  Vietnam  and  In  particular  to  Increase 
their  campaign  of  terror  against  the  civilian 
population   .  . 

"I  cant  predict  the  future  with  accuracy. 
I  do  want  to  mention  one  thing  about  the 
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future,  however,  that  I  think  Is  very  Inter- 
esting. Within  the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  looked  Into  the  future,  and  he  said  It 
might  take  20  years  for  them  to  win." 

October  26,  1965.  Interview  question:  One 
of  the  generals  in  the  field  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  once  thought  It  was  going  to 
be  a  10  year  war.  but  now  he  is  optimistic 
and  leaning  toward  9', a  years. 

Secretary  McNamara:  "I  wouldn't  make  a 
prediction  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war.  I 
think  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  summer." 

November  30.  1965.  planeslde  Interview  at 
Andrews  AFB,  returning  from  South  Viet- 
nam: "The  most  vital  Impression  I'm  bring- 
ing back  is  that  we  have  stopped  losing  the 
war." 

Dean  Rusk 

February  1,  1963:  "There  are  some  defi- 
nitely encouraging  elements.  The  ratio  of 
casualties  between  Government  and  Viet 
Cong  forces,  the  ratio  of  arms  captured  or 
lost  between  the  two  sides,  the  steady  ex- 
tension of  the  strategic-hamlet  program, 
the  increasingly  effective  work  of  the 
montagnards  along  the  border  areas — all 
those  Indicate  some  turning  in  the  situa- 
tion. ...  I  think  that  in  such  a  situation 
as  we  have  in  Viet  Nam  at  any  one  time 
there  are  going  to  be  both  pluses  and  minuses 
In  the  situation." 

February  13.  1963:  "The  momentum  of  the 
Communist  drive  has  been  stopped.  Com- 
plete victory  for  South  Viet  Nam  Is  not  Just 
around  the  corner,  but  the  guerrillas  are 
losing  ground  and  the  number  of  guerrilla 
attacks  has  declined  significantly.  Major  de- 
ficiencies In  training,  Intelligence  and  mo- 
bility have  been  repaired;  government  forces 
have  the  Initiative  and  are  using  It  with 
growing  effect." 

April  18,  1963:  "The  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  are  fighting  their  own  battle, 
fighting  well." 

April  22,  1963 :  "The  Government  forces  are 
able  to  maintain  the  Initiative  and,  increas- 
ingly, to  achieve  the  advantage  of  surprise. 
The  strategic  hamlet  program  is  producing 
excellent  results.  .  .  .  The  strategic  hamlet 
provides  strength  against  the  Communists 
In  the  countryside.  .  .  .  The  villagers  are 
fighting  when  attacked.  .  .  .  Rice  production 
la  up.  .  .  .  Defections  from  the  Viet  Cong 
have  risen.  .  .  .  The  Viet  Cong  is  losing  more 
weapons  than  are  the  Government  forces. 
Viet  Cong  attacks  are  running  at  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  January  1962.  .  .  .  The  Viet 
Cong  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  Its  plan 
to  escalate  to  larger  military  units  and  to 
more  conventional  warfare.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
promise,  or  expect,  a  quick  victory  there.  .  .  . 
It  took  8  years  to  wipe  out  the  Communist 
terrorists  In  Malaya — and  they  were  far  from 
a  major  Communist  base.  But  there  Is  a  good 
basis  for  encouragement.  The  Vietnamese  are 
on  their  way  to  success  and  need  our  help; 
not  Just  our  material  help — they  need  that — 
but  our  sympathetic  understanding  and 
comradeship." 

November  8.  1963:  "We  were  also  concerned 
In  May  and  June  and  July  of  this  year  when 
developments  In  South  Viet  Nam  Indicated 
that  there  was  a  growing  gap  between  the 
government  and  people  of  that  country,  and 
there  was  some  danger  that  the  solidarity  of 
the  country  itself  In  meeting  this  threat 
would  be  undermined  by  differences  within 
the  country  ...  We  believe  that  the  present 
regime  has  moved  promptly  to  consolidate 
public  effort,  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  Internal  difficulties  that 
grew  up.  and  that  there  will  be  a  possibility 
that  the  people  of  that  country  will  move  In 
greater  unity  on  behalf  of  the  total  effort." 

February  24.  1964:  "I  think  the  reeources 
»nd  the  capabilities  are  there  to  get  this  Job 
J'°°"  on  the  present  basU  of  assistance  to 
the  Vietnamese  so  that  they  themselves  can 
handle  thU  problem  primarily  with  their 
own  effort." 


July  1, 1964:  "I  think  they  (the  Viet  Cong) 
have  very  serious  problems — not  only  In  fact. 
In  terms  of  losses,  disruptions,  but  In  terms 
of  morale.  So  I  am  not  pessimistic  about  the 
situation.  It  U  difficult.  It  la  going  to  take 
some  time,  It  la  going  to  take  more  of  the 
heroic  job  being  done  by  South  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  and  others  in  that  situation. 
But  I  don't  feel  any  sense  of  despair  what- 
ever." 

June  18,  1965:  "I  think  they  (the  South 
Vietnamese)  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
clear  evidences  of  the  United  Statee  support 
and  the  clear  evidence  tbat  we  take  our 
commitments  seriously  and  that  they  are 
getting  major  assistance  from  us  and  gro'wing 
assistance  from  others,  I  think  this  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  strengthening  their 
hand  and  sustaining  their  morale  In  what 
has  been  a  very  difficult  and  mean  situation 
over  a  period  of  time." 

August  25,  1966:  "We  are  beginning  to  see 
some  signs  of  success  of  this  strategy.  The 
Viet  Cong  monsoon  offensive,  which  we  know 
from  captured  documents  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  carry  out  during  the  period  May 
to  October,  has  not  materialized  because  of 
Westmoreland's  tactics  of  carrying  out  spoil- 
ing operations  based  on  Intelligence  he  has 
received  as  to  concentrations  of  Viet  Cong 
.  .  .  The  number  of  defections  this  year  has 
doubled  compared  to  the  past  year.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  sign  of  erosion  of  morale." 

January  1,  1967,  on  the  prospects  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  In  1967:  "I  think  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility. The  task  of  dlplom^oy  Is  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  optimism.  And  I  never  close 
the  door  to  the  poaalblUty  that  this  situa- 
tion will  change.  I  do  believe  that  one  basis 
for  optimism  Is  tbat  the  other  side  must 
surely  now  understand  that  they  are  not 
going  to  succeed  In  seizing  South  Viet  Nam 
by  force.  Now,  maybe  that  will  bring  about  a 
significant  change  In  their  political  ap- 
proach to  this  question. 

"But  If  I  am  pessimistic.  It  Is  simply  be- 
catise  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  indication 
from  the  other  side  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  up  their  idea  of  seizing  South  Viet 
Nam  by  force." 

April  16.  1967:  "I  think  we  have  seen 
some  very  favorable  signs  tbat  we  are  making 
headway  on  the  military  side,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  war  is  Just  about  over  .  .  . 
I  am  reluctant  to  put  dates  on  (winning  con- 
ventional warfare  phase  of  the  war),  but  I 
would  think  we  made  very,  very  substantial 
headway  during  1966  on  the  conventional 
type  of  warfare.  Now,  the  pacification  effort 
against  the  guerrillas  is  almost  by  nature  a 
slower  task  .  .  .  But  that  Is  beginning  to 
move  now,  and  I  think  tbat  behind  the  cover 
of  the  military  success  against  the  large  units 
can  come  an  Increased  pace  against  the 
guerrillas.  I  must  say  tbat  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  doubling  of  the  rate  of  de- 
fectors from  the  other  side." 

M.  T.  EUggard, 
Analyst  in  Asian  Affairs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  1967) 
What's  Ooinc  Ok? 

Once  again.  President  Johnson  has  received 
from  his  Secretary  of  Defense  an  on-the-spot 
report  on  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  confidence 
about  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  war  is 
faltering.  And  once  again,  a  genuinely  con- 
cerned American  public  is  being  suffocated 
in  optimistic  generalities — progress  Is  "tre- 
mendous," Improvement  is  "substantial," 
change  is  "dramatic"  and  current  policy, 
strategy  and  tactics  are  all  beyond  reproach. 

It  is  time  to  changfe  this  public  relations 
ritual — the  confident  briefings  in  the  White 
House  Pish  Room,  the  capsule  appraisals  at 
airi>ort  arrivals,  the  echoes  from  congres- 
sional committee  rooms.  It  is  time  for  the 
President  to  tell  us  where  things  stand. 

When  our  military  chiefs  in  Saigon  and  the 
Pentagon  have  been  arguing  for  weeks,  often 
out  loud,  for  large  and  specific  numbers  of 


additional  troops,  and  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe  a  decision  Is  Imminent,  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  told  on  Wednesday  by  Mr. 
McNamara  that  "some  more"  men  will  be 
needed  but  that  "we  haven't  arrived  at  any 
final  conclusion  and  we  don't  know  when  we 
will."  Especially  when  the  President  tells  us 
on  Thursday  that  General  Westmoreland  will 
get  what  "he  needs  and  requests  and  what 
we  find  acceptable." 

When  Premier  Ky  has  Just  been  deposed 
as  a  candidate  for  president  after  abusing 
the  electoral  procedures,  and  his  replace- 
ment, General  Thleu,  Is  giving  no  assurances 
he  doesn't  Intend  to  go  right  on  doing  many 
of  the  same  things,  it  is  a  bit  much  to  claim 
that  the  forthcoming  elections  reflect  "tre- 
mendous progress,  when  one  looks  back"  to 
the  political  shambles  nine  months  ago. 
When  one  looks  far  enough  back,  one  sees 
the  government  of  President  Diem,  "freely" 
elected  and  firmly  entrenched  until  Its  re- 
pressions against  political  opponents  began 
the  process  which  brought  it  down. 

When  most  American  citizens  can  see 
nothing  but  an  expanding  United  States 
force  tied  down  in  a  military  stand-off.  It 
does  not  reassure  them  much  to  be  told  that 
the  Idea  of  a  military  "stalemate"  strikes 
field  commanders  as  "the  most  rldlculoiis 
statement  they  have  ever  heard."  Not  when 
United  States  casualties  this  past  week  were 
the  third  highest  on  record  and  sizable 
American  units  have  been  all  but  wiped  out. 

When  a  wire  service  dispatch  is  reporting 
a  new  burst  of  inflationary  price  increases 
and  a  new  threat  of  economic  trouble,  it  Is 
hard  for  Americans  to  believe  that  a  "dra- 
matic change"  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Port  of 
Saigon  has  brought  a  "very  substantial  Im- 
provement" in  the  economy. 

This  la  the  heart  of  the  matter — not  what 
Mr.  McNamara  may  genuinely  believe,  but 
what  the  American  public,  at  this  point,  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  believe.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara calls  It  a  multi-faceted  war  and  by 
that  test  some  facets  can  be  found  that  are 
doubtless  going  reasonably  well.  But  it  is 
also  a  war  of  attrition.  In  General  Westmore- 
land's phrase,  and  it  is  quite  unbelievable 
that  in  the  past  year  "we  have  achieved  all 
of  our  objectives  while  the  enemy  failed  dis- 
mally," as  the  General  contends.  Attrition 
must  be  measured  not  only  by  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  dead  but  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  mllltary-polltical-psychologlcal 
struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  the  populace. 
And  here  Is  one  "facet,"  Mr.  McNamara  will 
admit,  where  progress  is  "very  slow." 

That  this  is  also  the  key  "facet,"  which 
win  very  likely  determine  the  duration  and 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  makes  it  all  the 
harder  to  credit  the  cacophony  of  "progress" 
reports. 

It  is  time  for  a  candid,  forthright,  report 
on  progress  or  lack-of-progress,  that  takes 
frank  account  of  difficulties  and  shortcom- 
ings, that  compliments  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  public  by  acknowledging  fail- 
ures and  errors  and  that  credits  their  ma- 
ttirlty  by  explaining  how  hard  and  how  long 
a  struggle  confronts  the  Nation. 


COST  OF  THE  'VIETNAM  "WAR- 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT  IS  CORRECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes  In  the  morning  hour 
so  that  I  may  engage  in  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  on  the  cost  o-'  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

Department  of  Defense  has  just  sent  me 

a  letter  over  the  signature  of  Assistant 

Secretary  Anthony  which  raises  a  ques- 
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tion  about  Uie  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's report  on  the  ■Economic  Effects  of 
Vietnam  Spending  ■  This  reiwrt  was  filed 
with  the  Senate  on  Friday.  July  7. 

The  Department  of  Defense  alludes 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  con- 
clusion that  there  will  be  an  appreciable 
Increase  over  the  origmal  estmiate  In 
spending  for  Vietnam  for  the  coming 
year.  The  report  states  that  a  $4  to  $6 
billion  Increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
seems  probable  and  that  even  addi- 
tional amounts  may  be  required. 

The  Department  of  DefeniiC  does  not 
contest  these  conclusions  but  they  ex- 
press concern  because  of  the  implication. 
to  use  their  words,  in  the  committee 
statement,  that  spending  will  rise  by  $4 
to  $6  billion  In  fl.-.cal  1968  independently 
of  any  changes  in  Vietnam  plans. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  based  its  view  lart;ely  on  the 
excellent  testimony  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Stennis.  They  point 
out  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
based  his  estimate  on  a  probable  increase 
In  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  that  Is  true.  My  col- 
league, who  presented  the  committee 
with  a  very  reasoned  and  logical  ex- 
planation of  the  situation,  expressed  llie 
view  that  we  would  t)e  forced  to  exceed 
the  level  of  troop  commitments  approved 
when  the  fiscal  budu'ct  was  submitted 
He  Indicated  that  he  expected  it  would 
J3t  necessary  to  commit  many  thousands 
of  additional  men  to  Vietnam  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  terms  of  materiel 
would  rise. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  verify  his  statement  and  ex- 
pand upon  it  if  he  desires  because  it  is 
so  vitally  Important  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  economic  policy.  But.  first.  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  another  point 
raised  In  Senator  Stennis'  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee:  namely,  his  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  was  tlsiht  and  gave  ri.se  to  doubts 
about  Its  adequacy— Independently  of 
the  Issue  of  a  step-up  in  troop  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  Impression,  and  I  think  It  may 
be  Senator  Stennis'.  that  the  budget  Is 
overly  tight  even  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  troop  commitment. 

I  note  that  Dr.  Arthur  Okun,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  indicated  2  weeks  a^o 
that  tbr  military  budget  might  be  $3  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  January  figure,  and. 
If  I  understand  it  correctly  as  reported 
In  the  newspapers,  he  was  referring  to 
current  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Secretary  Fow- 
ler, in  testifying  on  t!:e  debt  ceiling  be- 
fore the  committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  indicated  that  Defense  ex- 
penditures would  be  $l'j  billion  higher. 
I  presume  that  he  was  speaking  of  cur- 
rent commitments  and  not  of  prospec- 
tive increases. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis  1  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  mc.  Let  me 
first  highly  commend  him  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  what  I  think  is  very  signal  and 


outstanding  service  that  they  are  render- 
ing in  probing  into  these  very  imiwr- 
tant  problems 

With  regard  to  the  military  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to   appear  before   the  Senator  and   iiis 
joint    committee    on    April    15    of    this 
year.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  thought 
that    it    was   almost    inevitable    that    it 
would  be  increased  I  ba.sed  that  reason- 
ing on  two  major  points  Fust.  I  thought 
the  fiscal  year   1968  military  budget  as 
approved  and  pre.sented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Depaitment  of  Defen.se  was  very 
tight    I  referred  to  military  items  t)eing 
used  that  were  Uiken  out  of  our  general 
reserves,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  question  a.s  to  whether  and  when  they 
would   be   replaced,    and   what    the   cost 
would  be    I  noted  that  there  had  been 
a  $17  6  billion  reduction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  requests  tiiat  the 
services  had  made  for  fiscal  year   1968 
Based  on  my  general  knowledge  and  my 
experience  with  the  situation.  I  thought 
the  budget  was  not  enough  to  cover  fis- 
cal year  1968.  and  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  stay  witlun   it  even  if  tiie  war 
continued    at    the    level    planned    when 
tiie  budget  wa:*  develuped  and  approved 
That  Wius  indev)endenl  of  tlie  question  of 
a  troop  increase  over  and  above  tlie  then 
approved  level 

I  did  not  at  that  time,  however,  under- 
take to  put  a  dollar  figure  upon  the  defi- 
cit or  the  extra  amount  tliat  I  thought 
would  be  needed  for  this  reason.  I  wa.s 
not  in  any  position  to  do  so 

The  otlier  point  on  wluch  I  ba.sed  my 
reasoning  was  what  I  then  thought  was 
an  almost  inevitable  increase  in  the 
troops  deployed  to  Vietnam  This  had  not 
then  been  announced  or  suggested,  but  I 
was  certain  in  my  own  mind  tiiat  there 
would  have  to  be  one 

Three  montlis  have  now  pa.ssed.  and 
the  necessity  for  more  trot'ps  has  de- 
veloped. We  are  already  above  the  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam nhlch  had  been  forecast  for  De- 
cember 31.  1967  The  480.000  figure  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  dlscu.ss«^d  at 
his  press  conference  last  week  is  above 
the  amount  originally  contemplated  by 
the  budget  for  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year; 
that  is.  July  1.  1968  So  those  predictions 
have  come  about,  and  there  Is  now  a 
certainty  of  an  even  higher  increase  to 
come  in  the  number  of  U.S.  mililar>-  i>er- 
sonnel  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this — that  is.  a 
troop  buildup — that  I  undertook  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  there  would  have  to 
be  an  increase  of  at  least  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion.  That  did  not  detract  from  or 
change  one  bit  the  first  point  that  I  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  budget  being 
very  tight.  However.  I  did  not  tr>-  then 
to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  this  aspect. 

For  all  these  reasons,  which  are  even 
clearer  and  more  certain  now  than  at  the 
time  I  appeared.  I  am  even  surer  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  within  the 
1968  military  budget,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, and  that  next  January  we  will 
again  be  faced  with  a  request  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  the  defense  budget 
in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  defense 
appropriation. 
But  I  say  aga'Ji  that  the  situation  Is 


better  for  fiscal  year  1968  than  it  was 
for  1966  and  1967.  when  tlie  planning 
and  presentation  was  very  much  out  of 
balance,  and  inexcusably  so  in  part. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  committee  for  their 
Insistence  that  the  Dtn^artmont  of  De- 
fi'ive  should  make  new  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures from  time  to  time,  espccia'.ly 
during  wartime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exi)iied. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Especially  durini;  war- 
time it  should  make  additional  periodic 
estimates  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people,  so  we  will  know  more  clearly 
where  we  are.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
committee  has  gotten  an  agreement  now 
that  these  periodic  additional  estimates 
will  be  transmitted.  Even  If  they  are  not 
announced,  they  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Congress,  but  they  ought  to  be  made 
public  whenever  possible.  I  commend  the 
committee  again. 

In  September  196G.  at  the  end  of  tiie 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1967  appropriation 
bill,  when  it  was  clear  that  many  added 
billioiis  of  dollars  would  be  asked  for  in 
Januaiy  for  the  deficit,  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  executive  hearings 
if  he  would  not  give  us  some  idea  what 
the  supplemental  request  would  be.  Mr 
McNamara  would  not  undertake  t  -  name 
any  figure  at  all.  This  left  the  Congress 
in  the  dark  so  far  as  a  figure  was  con- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile,  we  passed  the  other  ap- 
propriation bills  for  nonwar  programs. 
Tlien  we  came  back  in  January  and 
passed  a  $12-billion-plus  supolemental 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  defense 
deficit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  his  commit- 
tee for  doing  fine  work  to  help  better  this 
situation,  and  I  am  glad  to  engage  in 
collcxiuy  on  its  re;xDrt  and  on  the  facts 
wlilch  have  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said  should  be  taken 
in  context  with  the  fact  that  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Ai-med  Services  Committee,  and 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  member  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  most  precisely  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  both  in 
1966  and  1965.  Those  were  the  years  in 
which  the  administration  made  esti- 
mates on  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
that  were  way  off.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi's  estimates  were  right  on  the 
nose.  He  has  had  a  remarkable  record 
of  accurate  estimates. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Congress  have  accurate  estimates,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  implied,  unless  we  know  how  much 
of  a  deficit  we  will  have,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  act  on  appropriation  bills  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut,  or  on  a  pro- 
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posed  tax  Increase  which  may  come  be- 
fore us.  So  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  to  have  that  Infor- 
mation. 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  administration  new 
estimates  on  spending,  largely  because 
of  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  got  in  1966 
only  one  estimate,  in  January,  of  what 
the  spending  would  be.  We  did  not  get 
another  one  until  Congress  had  gone 
home.  This  year  we  are  going  to  get  one 
this  month  and  again  In  October.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  arranged  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  figures  on 
such  vital  figures  as  new  orders  and  the 
needs  and  use  of  personnel  by  the  armed 
ser\-ices  every  month  as  the  figures 
change. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  committee's  conclusion  took  account 
of  all  factors,  including  Senator  Sten- 
Nis's  assessment  of  the  probabilities  of 
a  step-up  In  troop  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam. That  was  a  dominant  element  in 
our  expectations,  but  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  it  was  the  only  factor. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Vietnam  war  In  the  Defense 
budget  are  much  wider  than  the  ofBcial 
figures  indicate.  For  this  reason,  sharp 
distinctions  between  estimates  based  on 
one  or  another  set  of  premises  are  not 
too  meaningful,  in  my  estimation.  What 
we  are  Interested  in  primarily  is  the  total 
Increase  in  the  Defense  budget.  By  rea- 
son of  our  concern  with  the  economy  at 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  we  are 
very  disturbed  over  the  unanticipated  in- 
creases in  Defense  outlays  that  have 
badgered  and  frustrated  economic  pol- 
icymakers. While  I  am  very  glad  to  clar- 
ify the  issue  of  how  our  estimates  were 
derived  for  the  Defense  Department,  I 
must,  at  the  same  time,  urge  them  to 
let  the  public  have  the  true  figures  with 
all  possible  speed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  our  report  which  made  these  find- 
ings on  the  likely  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  full  text  of  Secretary  An- 
thony's letter  to  us  on  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExcEHPT  Prom  Economic  Effect  of  Vietnam 

Spending  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 

COMMriTEE 

2.    MILIT.^RY    EXPENDITURES 

A.  It  is  probable  that  r.ctual  expenditures 
for  the  Vietnam  war  exceed  the  official  fig- 
ures by  an  appreciable  margin.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  haa  conceded  that  it  is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  establish  a  definitive 
distinction  between  Vietnam  outlays  and 
other  defense  disbursements.  (See  hearings, 
P  IV  )  As  a  consequence,  the  Incremental 
estimates  used  for  Vietnam  expenditures 
should  be  considered  an  undei Uatement . 
While  the  absence  of  any  better  guidelines 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  these  figures,  it 
should  be  realized  that  the  full  effect  Is 
probably  greater  than  they  Indicate. 

B.  In  terms  of  official  figures,  Vietnam  new 
obligatlonal  authority  outran  the  original 
estimates  by  $14  billion  In  fiscal  1966,  and 
in  billion  In  fiscal  1967.  The  size  of  these 
Incremente  and  their  promulgation  after  the 
fact,  a£  It  were,  had  a  disruptive  effect  on 
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the  conduct  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
For  example,  had  It  been  known  early  In  the 
spring  of  1966  that  $12  billion  over  and  above 
the  fiscal  1967  budgetary  estimates  would  be 
appropriated  for  the  Vietnam  war,  Congress 
certainly  would  have  given  more  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  tax  increase  or  spending 
cut  and  quite  probably  would  have  enacted 
one  or  the  other  or  both.  Such  action  would 
have  dampened  the  subsequent  Inflationary 
pressures  and  avoided  the  havoc  caused  by 
the  excessive  reliance  on  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  in  1966  (see  1967  Annual  Report 
of  Joint  Economic  Committee.  March  17. 
1967.  S.  Kept.  73,  for  a  more  detailed  criticism 
of  these  tight  money  measures  and  the  ef- 
fects upwn  the  economy). 

C.  The  same  dreary  cycle  of  events  threat- 
ens again  In  calendar  1967.  The  committee 
has  concluded  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
straightforward  and  reasoned  testimony  of 
Senator  Stennis,  there  will  be  an  appreciable 
Increase  over  the  original  estimate  in  spend- 
ing for  Vietnam  during  the  calendar  year. 
The  estimate  of  $4  to  $6  billion  for  fiscal  1968 
strikes  us  as  by  no  means  an  overstatement 
ol  the  probable  increase,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  even  additional 
amounts  will  be  required. 

D.  It  follows  that  we  again  face  serious 
problems  with  respect  to  making  an  ade- 
quate assessment  of  the  public  policy  actions 
required  to  maintain  high  employment, 
growth,  and  relative  price  stability. 

E.  While  the  basic  uncertainties  can  best 
be  mitigated  by  the  administration  through 
greater  efforts  to  anticipate  and  project 
military  expenditures,  and  more  timely 
conveyance  to  the  Congress  of  their  latest 
estimates — undertakings  that  this  commit- 
tee urges  upon  the  administration  most 
earnestly— there  are  specific  measures  that 
will  help  considerably. 

One  Is  the  regular  budgetary  reporting; 
and  second,  is  the' regular  reporting  of  de- 
fense contract  awards.  It  Is  obvious  that  con- 
tract awards  provide  a  guide  to  estimating 
future  expenditure  changes.  Moreover,  they 
have  anticipatory  effects  which  are  im- 
portant for  economic  analysis.  And  they  have 
regional  Impacts  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  concerned  with  the  formu- 
lation of  economic  policy.  The  new  monthly 
Defense  publication.  Selected  Defense  De- 
partment Indicators,  mentioned  above,  pro- 
vides these  important  data.  The  committee 
appreciates  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
received  from  the  staffs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, In  developing  this  report. 

Assistant  Secretabt  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  William  Phoxmire, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmibe:  The  July  1967 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  Its  hearings  on  the  Economic  ECect  of 
Vietnam  Spending  states  that: 

"The  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  straightforward  and  rea- 
soned testimony  of  Senator  Stennis.  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  Increase  over  the 
original  estimate  in  spending  for  Vietnam 
during  the  calendar  year.  The  estimate  of 
$4-$6  billion  for  Qscal  19C8  strikes  us  as 
by  no  means  an  overstatement  of  the  prob- 
able Increase,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  even  additional  amounts 
will  be  required." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  testimony 
that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  con- 
clusion was  that  by  Senator  Stennis.  On 
page  76  of  the  printed  hearings.  Senator 
Stennis  says: 

"If  you  should  put  in  [to  South  Viet- 
nam] 50,000  above  what  is  planned  for,  Just 
to  train  them  and  transport  them  and  sup- 


port them,  why  you  would  have  an  lncrea£:e 
there  of  from  $4  to  $6  billion  mighty  fast. 
That  is  on  top  of  the  present  budget." 

He  reiterates  this  statement  at  several 
other  places  in  his  testimony,  notably  on 
pages  76  and  77  of  the  printed  hearings,  al- 
ways making  clear  that  his  prediction  of  a 
cost  Increase  is  dependent  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Vietnam  force  requirements  rise 
above  presently  planned  levels. 

Clearly,  Senator  Stennis  did  not  say  that 
spending  related  to  Southeast  Asia  would 
Increase  $4-$6  billion  In  FY  1968  If  present 
planned  force  levels  and  activity  rates  were 
maintained.  Senator  Stennis  did  say  that 
the  FY  1968  budget  is  "tight."  and  that  he 
had  doubts  about  its  adequacy,  but  the  $4- 
$6  billion  figures  were  in  no  way  related  to 
the  program  on  which  the  FY  1968  budget 
was  constructed. 

The  Implication  of  the  Committee's  state- 
ment is  that  Vietnam  spending  will  rise  $4- 
$6  billion  in  FY  1968  over  the  amount  In 
the  budget  independent  of  any  changes  in 
our  plans.  A  front  page  article  In  the  July 
7  edition  of  the  Wasliington  Post  Interprets 
your  statement  in  Just  this  way.  The  Com- 
mittee statement  does  not  mention  that 
Senator  Stennls's  forecast  was  specifically 
addressed  to  a  decision  that  has  not  been 
made,  and  as  such  the  statement  could  be 
misleading  to  economic  policy  makers  In  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Agencies.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  very  much  In  the  public 
Interest  If  you  would  issue  a  clarification 
of  this  conclusion  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  appreciated  your  remarks  in  the  report 
about  our  cooperation  In  developing  the 
new  report  on  Department  of  Defense  Se- 
lected Economic  Indicators.  We  are  gratefiil 
for  the  suggestions  of  your  staff  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  report  and  are  pleased 
that  It  Is  meeting  with  such  a  fine  recep- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Anthony. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  be  a  little 
late.  My  understanding  was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  discuss  this  mat- 
ter after  the  morning  hour.  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that  Is  the  only  reason  I  am 
tardy. 

Has  the  Senator  from  MLssissippl 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  here,  and  we 
have  engaged  in  a  colloquy.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  come  in. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
were  discussing  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  has 
not,  in  the  past,  accurately  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  reas- 
serted the  fact  that  the  budget  was  too 
tight,  that  we  were  over  the  budget  al- 
ready, that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
administration  make  as  up  to  date  and 
accurate  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  as  possible,  because  that 
will,  or  should,  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  economy,  and  on  the  action  of 
Congress  in  appropriating  funds.  If  we 
do  not  realize  how  large  a  deficit  we  are 
likely  to  get  into,  we  may  appropriate 
too  much  or  fail  to  act  on  tax  measures, 
with  possibly  a  very  disruptive  and  un- 
fortunate effect  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Comptroller,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
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tion  about  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's report  on  the  "Economic  Effects  of 
Vietnam  Spending. "  This  report  was  filed 
with  the  Senate  on  Friday,  July  7. 

The  Department  of  Defense  alludes 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  con- 
clusion that  there  will  be  an  appreciable 
Increase  over  the  original  estimate  in 
spending  for  Vietnam  for  the  coming 
year.  The  report  states  that  a  $4  to  $6 
billion  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
seems  probable  and  that  even  addi- 
tional amounts  may  be  required. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
contest  these  conclusions  but  they  ex- 
press concern  because  of  the  implication. 
to  use  their  words,  in  the  committee 
statement,  that  spending  will  rise  by  $4 
to  $6  billion  in  fiscal  1968  independently 
of  any  changes  in  Vietnam  plans. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  based  its  view  largely  on  the 
excellent  testimony  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Stennis.  They  point 
out  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
based  his  estimate  on  a  probable  increase 
Irv  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  that  is  true.  My  col- 
league, who  presented  the  committee 
with  a  very  reasoned  and  logical  ex- 
planation of  the  situation,  expressed  the 
view  that  we  would  be  forced  to  exceed 
the  level  of  troop  commitments  approved 
when  the  fiscal  budget  was  submitted. 
He  Indicated  that  he  expected  it  would 
be  necessary  to  commit  many  thousands 
of  additional  men  to  Vietnam  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  terms  of  materiel 
would  rise. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  dlstinsuished 
colleague  to  verify  his  statement  and  ex- 
pand upon  It  if  he  desires  because  it  is 
so  vitally  Important  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  economic  policy  But.  first.  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  another  pomt 
raised  in  Senator  Stennis'  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee:  namely,  hi.s  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  fi.scal  year  1968 
budget  was  tltjht  and  rave  rise  to  doubt."? 
about  its  adequacy— independently  of 
the  issue  of  a  step-up  In  troop  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  Impres.sion.  and  I  think  it  may 
be  Senator  Stennis".  that  the  budctet  is 
overly  tight  even  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  troop  commitment. 

I  note  that  Dr.  Arthur  Okun.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidents  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Indicated  2  week.s  at;o 
that  the  military  buci»;et  muht  be  $'i  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  January  figure,  and. 
if  I  undersUnd  it  correctly  as  reFX)rted 
In  the  newspapers,  he  was  referrinR  to 
current  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Secretary  Fow- 
ler, in  testifyin.;  on  the  debt  ceiUne;  be- 
fore the  committees  in  bth  Hou.ses  of 
Congress,  indicated  that  D^-fense  ex- 
penditures would  be  $t'j  billion  hichor 
I  presume  that  he  was  .speaking  of  cur- 
rent commitments  and  not  of  prospec- 
tive increases. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
Uke  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssls- 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis!  for  his  comments 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yieldlnK  to  me  Let  me 
first  highly  conrunend  him  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  what  I  thuik  Ls  very  sijjnal  and 


outstanding  service  that  they  are  render- 
ing in  probing  into  these  very  impor- 
tant problems. 

With  regard  to  the  military  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  appear  before  the  Senator  and  his 
joint    committee    on    April    15    of    this 
year,  I  made  the  statement  that  I  thought 
that   it   was   almost   inevitable   that   it 
would  be  increased.  I  based  that  reason- 
ing on  two  major  points.  First,  I  thought 
the  fiscal  year  1968  military  budget  as 
approved  and  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  was  very 
tight.  I  referred  to  military  items  t>eing 
used  that  were  taken  out  of  our  general 
reserves,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  question  as  to  whether  and  when  they 
would  be  replaced,  and  what   the  cost 
would  be.  I  noted  that  there  had  been 
a  $17.6  billion  reduction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  requests  that  the 
services  had  made  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Based  on  my  general  knowledge  and  my 
experience  with  the  situation.  I  thought 
the  budget  was  not  enough  to  cover  fis- 
cal year  1968.  and  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  stay  within  it  even  if  the  war 
continued    at    the    level    planned    when 
the  budget  was  developed  and  approved 
That  was  independent  of  the  question  of 
a  troop  increase  over  and  above  the  then 
approved  level . 

I  did  not  at  that  time,  however,  under- 
take to  put  a  dollar  figure  upon  the  defi- 
cit or  the  extra  amount  tliat  I  thought 
would  be  needed  for  this  reason.  I  was 
not  in  any  position  to  do  .so. 

The  other  point  on  wiiich  I  based  my 
reasoning  was  what  I  then  thought  was 
an  almost  inevitable  increase  in  the 
troops  deployed  to  Vietnam  This  had  not 
then  been  announcid  or  susKestcd.  but  I 
was  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  there 
would  have  t<3  be  one. 

Three  montlis  have  now  pa.ssed.  and 
the  necessity  for  more  troops  has  de- 
veloped. We  are  already  above  the  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam nhich  had  been  forecast  for  De- 
cember 31.  1967  TliC  480.000  fiKure  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  dLscu.s.s«'d  at 
his  press  conference  la.st  week  is  above 
the  amount  oriKinally  contemplated  by 
thp  biKh'Pt  for  thf  end  of  the  fi.scal  vear; 
that  is,  July  1.  1968  S<i  those  predictions 
have  come  about,  and  there  is  now  a 
certainty  of  an  even  hinher  increai>e  to 
come  in  t'ne  number  of  US  military  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam 

It  is  with  respect  to  this — that  is.  a 
troop  builduiJ — that  I  undertook  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  there  would  have  to 
be  an  increase  of  at  lea.-^t  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion  That  did  not  detract  from  or 
change  one  bit  llie  first  point  that  I  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  budget  being 
verv  tinht  However.  I  did  not  tn,  tlien 
to  put  a  dollar  fiirure  on  this  asjject 

For  all  these  rea.sons.  which  are  even 
clearer  and  more  certain  now  than  at  the 
time  I  appeared.  I  am  even  surer  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  witian  the 
1968  military  budget,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, and  that  next  January  we  will 
RKain  be  faced  witli  a  request  for  a  slir- 
nincant  increase  In  the  defen.se  budk'et 
In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  defense 
appropriation 

But  I  say  a=!a'n  timt  the  hituation  Ls 


better  for  fiscal  year  1968  than  it  was 
for  1966  and  1967,  when  the  planning 
and  presentation  was  very  much  out  of 
balance,  and  inexcusably  so  in  part. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin  and  his  committee  for  their 
insistence  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  make  new  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures from  time  to  time,  especially 
during  wartime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Especially  during  war- 
time it  should  make  additional  periodic 
estimates  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people,  so  we  will  know  more  clearly 
where  we  are.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
committee  has  gotten  an  agreement  now 
that  these  periodic  additional  estimates 
will  be  transmitted.  Even  if  they  are  not 
announced,  they  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Congress,  but  they  ought  to  be  made 
public  whenever  possible.  I  commend  the 
committee  again. 

In  September  1966.  at  the  end  of  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1967  appropriation 
bill,  when  it  was  clear  that  many  added 
billions  of  dollars  would  be  asked  for  in 
JanuaiT  for  the  deficit,  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  executive  hearings 
if  he  would  not  give  us  some  idea  what 
the  supplemental  request  would  be.  Mr. 
McNamara  would  not  undertake  Vj  name 
any  figure  at  all.  This  left  the  Congress 
in  the  dark  so  far  as  a  figure  was  con- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile,  we  passed  the  other  ap- 
propriation bills  for  nonwar  programs. 
Then  we  came  back  in  January  and 
passed  a  $12-billion-plus  supplemental 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  defense 
deficit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  his  commit- 
tee for  doing  fine  work  to  help  better  this 
situation,  and  I  am  glad  to  engage  in 
colloquy  on  its  report  and  on  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  out. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Mis.sls.sippi  has  .said  should  be  taken 
in  context  with  the  fact  that  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Aimed  Services  Committee,  and 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  member  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  most  precLsfly  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  both  in 
1966  and  196,5  Those  were  the  years  in 
which  the  administration  made  esti- 
mates on  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
that  were  way  off.  The  Senator  from 
Mi.-..si.s.sipprs  estimates  were  ri^;ht  on  the 
nose.  He  has  had  a  remarkable  record 
of  accurate  estimates. 

It  is  extremely  imiwrtant  that  the 
Congress  have  accurate  estimates,  be- 
caiLse,  as  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippl 
h.\s  implied,  unless  we  know  how  much 
of  a  dL-ficlt  we  will  have,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  act  on  appropriation  bills  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut.  or  on  a  pro- 
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posed  tax  Increase  which  may  come  be- 
fore us.  So  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  to  have  that  Infor- 
mation. 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  administration  new 
estimates  on  spending,  largely  because 
of  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  got  in  1966 
only  one  estimate,  in  January,  of  what 
the  spending  would  be.  We  did  not  get 
another  one  until  Congress  had  gone 
home.  This  year  we  are  going  to  get  one 
this  month  and  again  in  October.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  arranged  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  figures  on 
such  vital  figures  as  new  orders  and  the 
needs  and  use  of  personnel  by  the  armed 
services  every  month  as  the  figures 
change. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  committee's  conclusion  took  account 
of  all  factors,  including  Senator  Sten- 
Nis's  assessment  of  the  probabilities  of 
a  step-up  in  troop  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam. That  was  a  dominant  element  in 
our  expectations,  but  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  it  was  the  only  factor. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Defense 
budget  are  much  wider  than  the  official 
figures  indicate.  For  this  reason,  sharp 
distinctions  between  estimates  based  on 
one  or  another  set  of  premises  are  not 
too  meaningful,  in  my  estimation.  What 
we  are  Interested  in  primarily  is  the  total 
increase  in  the  Defense  budget.  By  rea- 
son of  our  concern  with  the  economy  at 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  we  are 
very  disturbed  over  the  unanticipated  in- 
creases in  Defense  outlays  that  have 
badgered  and  frustrated  economic  pol- 
icymakers. While  I  am  very  glad  to  clar- 
ify the  issue  of  how  our  estimates  were 
derived  for  the  Defense  Department,  I 
must,  at  the  same  time,  urge  them  to 
let  the  public  have  the  true  figures  with 
all  possible  speed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  our  report  which  made  these  find- 
ings on  the  likely  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  full  text  of  Secretary  An- 
thony's letter  to  us  on  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.xrEHPT  Prom  Economic  EftBct  of  VrETNAM 
Spending  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
CoM.MrrrEE 

2.    MIl.IT.^RY    EXPENDITURES 

A  It  Is  probable  th.it  .".ctual  expenditures 
for  the  Vietnam  war  exceed  the  official  fig- 
ures by  an  appreciable  margin.  The  Depart- 
rn^m  of  Defense  has  conceded  that  It  Is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  establish  a  definitive 
distinction  between  Vietnam  outlays  and 
other  defense  disbursements.  (See  hearings. 
P  1 1  )  As  a  consequence,  the  Incremental 
estimates  used  ror  Vietnam  expenditures 
should  be  considered  an  understatement. 
V^hlle  the  absence  of  any  better  guidelines 
makes  It  necessary  to  use  these  figures.  It 
should  be  realized  that  the  full  effect  is 
probably  greater  than  they  indicate. 

B  In  terms  of  official  figures.  Vietnam  new 
obligatlonal  authority  outran  the  original 
estimates  by  »14  billion  In  fiscal  1966.  and 
»12  billion  In  fiscal  1967.  The  size  of  these 
Incremenu  and  their  promulgation  after  the 
fact,  as  It  were,  had  a  disruptive  effect  on 
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the  conduct  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
For  example,  had  It  been  known  early  In  the 
spring  of  1966  that  $12  billion  over  and  above 
the  fiscal  1967  budgetary  estimates  would  be 
appropriated  for  the  Vietnam  war.  Congress 
certainly  would  have  given  more  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  tax  increase  or  spending 
cut  and  quite  probably  would  have  enacted 
one  or  the  other  or  both.  Such  action  would 
have  dampened  the  subsequent  inflationary 
pressures  and  avoided  the  havoc  caused  by 
the  excessive  reliance  on  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  in  1966  (see  1967  Annual  Report 
of  Joint  Economic  Committee,  March  17, 
1967,  S.  Rept.  73,  for  a  more  detailed  criticism 
of  these  tight  money  measures  and  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  economy). 

C.  The  same  dreary  cycle  of  events  threat- 
ens again  in  calendar  1967.  The  committee 
has  concluded  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
straightforward  and  reasoned  testimony  of 
Senator  Stennis.  there  will  be  an  appreciable 
increase  over  the  original  estimate  in  spend- 
ing for  Vietnam  during  the  calendar  year. 
The  estimate  of  »4  to  $6  billion  for  fiscal  1968 
strikes  us  as  by  no  means  an  overstatement 
of  the  probable  Increase,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  even  additional 
amounts  will  be  required. 

D.  It  follows  that  we  again  face  serious 
problems  with  respect  to  making  an  ade- 
quate assessment  of  the  public  policy  actions 
required  to  maintain  high  employment, 
growth,  and  relative  price  stability. 

E.  While  the  basic  uncertainties  can  best 
be  mitigated  by  the  administration  through 
greater  efforts  to  anticipate  and  project 
military  expenditures,  and  more  timely 
conveyance  to  the  Congress  of  their  latest 
estimates — undertakings  that  this  commit- 
tee urges  upon  the  administration  most 
earnestly — there  are  specific  measures  that 
will  help  considerably. 

One  is  the  regular  budgetary  reporting; 
and  second,  is  the  regular  reporting  of  de- 
fense contract  awards.  It  is  obvious  that  con- 
tract awards  provide  a  guide  to  estimating 
future  expenditure  changes.  Moreover,  they 
have  anticipatory  effects  which  are  Im- 
portant for  economic  analysis.  And  they  have 
regional  impacts  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  concerned  with  the  formu- 
lation of  economic  policy.  The  new  monthly 
Defense  publication.  Selected  Defense  De- 
partment Indicators,  mentioned  above,  pro- 
vides these  Important  data.  The  committee 
appreciates  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
received  from  the  staffs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  developing  this  report. 

Assistant  Secretabt  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WitLiAM  Pboxmire, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Vejlh  Senator  Pboxmise:  The  July  1967 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  Its  hearings  on  the  Economic  Effect  of 
Vietnam  Spending  states  that: 

"The  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  straightforward  and  rea- 
soned testimony  of  Senator  Stennis,  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  Increase  over  the 
original  estimate  in  spending  for  Vietnam 
during  the  calendar  year.  The  estimate  of 
$4-$6  billion  for  fiscal  1SC8  strikes  us  as 
by  no  means  an  overstatement  of  the  prob- 
able Increase,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  even  additional  amounts 
will  be  required." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  testimony 
that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  con- 
clusion was  that  by  Senator  Stennis.  On 
page  76  of  the  printed  hearings.  Senator 
Stennis  says: 

"If  you  should  put  in  (to  South  Viet- 
nam] 50,000  above  what  is  planned  for.  Just 
to  train  them  and  transport  them  and  sup- 


port them,  why  you  would  have  an  increase 
there  of  from  $4  to  $6  billion  mighty  fast. 
That  is  on  top  of  the  present  budget." 

He  reiterates  this  statement  at  several 
other  places  in  his  testimony,  notably  on 
pages  76  and  77  of  the  printed  hearings,  al- 
ways making  clear  that  his  prediction  of  a 
cost  increase  is  dependent  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Vietnam  force  requirements  rise 
above  presently  planned  levels. 

Clearly,  Senator  Stennis  did  not  say  that 
spending  related  to  Southeast  Asia  would 
Increase  $4-56  billion  in  FY  1968  if  present 
planned  force  levels  and  activity  rates  were 
maintained.  Senator  Stennis  did  say  that 
the  FY  1968  budget  is  "tight."  and  that  he 
had  doubts  about  its  adequacy,  but  the  $4- 
$6  billion  figures  were  In  no  way  related  to 
the  program  on  which  the  FY  1968  budget 
w.is  constructed. 

The  implication  of  the  Committee's  state- 
ment is  that  Vietnam  spending  will  rise  $4- 
$6  billion  in  FY  1968  over  the  amount  In 
the  budget  independent  of  any  changes  in 
our  plans.  A  front  page  article  in  the  July 
7  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  interprets 
your  statement  in  Just  this  way.  The  Com- 
mittee statement  does  not  mention  that 
Senator  Stennls's  forecast  was  specifically 
addressed  to  a  decision  that  has  not  been 
made,  and  as  such  the  statement  could  be 
misleading  to  economic  policy  makers  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Agencies.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  much  in  the  public 
interest  if  you  would  issue  a  clarlficatlo:i 
of  this  conclusion  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  appreciated  yotir  remarks  In  the  report 
about  our  cooperation  In  developing  the 
new  report  on  Department  of  Defense  Se- 
lected Economic  Indicators.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  suggestions  of  your  staff  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  report  and  are  pleased 
that  it  is  meeting  with  such  a  fine  recep- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Anthont, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  be  a  little 
late.  My  understanding  was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  discuss  this  mat- 
ter after  the  morning  hour.  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that  is  the  only  reason  I  am 
tardy. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  here,  and  we 
have  engaged  in  a  colloquy.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  come  in. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
were  discussing  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  has 
not,  in  the  past,  accurately  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  reas- 
serted the  fact  that  the  budget  was  too 
tight,  that  we  were  over  the  budget  al- 
ready, that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
administration  make  as  up  to  date  and 
accurate  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  as  possible,  because  that 
will,  or  should,  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  economy,  and  on  the  action  of 
Congress  in  appropriating  funds.  If  we 
do  not  realize  how  large  a  deficit  we  are 
likely  to  get  into,  we  may  appropriate 
too  much  or  fall  to  act  on  tax  measures, 
with  possibly  a  very  disruptive  and  un- 
fortunate effect  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Comptroller,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr  Prox- 
mire].  I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  It 
became  as  the  able  Senator  will  agree, 
and  other  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Mr  StennisI, 
would  agree  that  the  questiun  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war  for 
some  years  has  been  somewhat  misty, 
and  has  been  consistently  understated 

In  that  connection,  Mr  President,  I 
refer  to  some  testimony  elicited  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Anthony  appeared  before 
our  committee,  in  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  Vietnam  spending.  In  this 
testimony,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  charge  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Defense  Department — his  official 
title  Is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
Charge  of 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Th"  comptroller  of 
the  Department,  In  effect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  'Comptroller'  is 
the  word.  I  asked  about  the  cost  of  the 
war,  and  he  said,  'We  do  not  have  a  cost 
accounting  system  for  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. I  think  you  and  everyone  agrees 
that  one  does  not  set  up  a  cost  account- 
ing system  for  a  war  " 

I  said.  "I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  by  that  statement.  Do  you 
mean  we  do  not  have  a  system  designed 
to  find  out  what  is  the  true  cost  of  the 
war?" 

The  Assistant  Secretary  replied,  "W^ 
do  not  have  an  accounting  system,  a  sys- 
tem of  debits  and  credits  that  has  a  set 
of  books  called  Southeast  Asia  In  which 
we  put  as  debits  all  the  amounts  of 
money  tagged  for  Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  go  Into  too  much 
detail  in  this  matter,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  In  question  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Anthony  In  response 
to  my  questioning  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows:  ^ 

Chairman  Pkoxmire.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Jordan. 

Senator  Sytnlngton'' 

Senator  Stminctov  Thank  you,  Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Anthony,  let  me  commend  the  way 
you  present  your  position.  But  I  would  like 
to  Itnow  how  much  you  think  thia  war  is 
costing.  Prior  to  the  last  appearance  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  about  the 
coat  of  the  war.  They  estimate  around  •2.5 
billion  a  month — total,  (30  billion. 

I  aaked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  how  long 
he  felt  the  coet  of  the  war  could  continue  on 
the  baala  of  •2.S  billion  a  month  without 
affecting,  perhaps  In  serious  fashion,  the 
AmerlCAn  economy.  His  answer,  as  I  remem- 
ber It.  was,  first,  he  thought  It  was  nearer 
•2  bUllon  a  month  than  $2.5  bilUon.  Sec- 
ondly, he  felt  the  costs  could  continue  for- 
ever. 

I  am  Interested  in  the  cost  of  this  war.  It 
aeema  nobody  has  come  up  with  the  normal 
cost  accounting  you  would  have  in  a  large 
Industry  or  In  other  branches  of  Oovernment. 

Tou  surprise  me  when  you  say,  "At  first 
glance  defense  ex{>endltures  may  not  seem  to 
constitute  a  major  factor  in  our  economy." 
That  Is  some  statement. 

At  second  glance,  however,  apparently  you 
think  It  la.  Have  you  been  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Aktbomt.  No,  sir. 


Senator  Symington  One  goes  around  Cnm 
Ranh  and  the  other  Installations  and 
w.itches  the  bllllon.s  of  dollars  that  are  being 
shelled  out  for  that  type  and  ch.iracler  of 
con.structlon  When  yuu  re. id  the  amount  of 
money  Involved,  to  say  It  may  not  constitute 
a  major  factor  In  our  economy,  Is  hard  to 
undersLind 

It  l.s  the  liirgest  single  expenditure  In  our 
economy,  Is  it  nof 

.\tr  Anthony  Most  certainly  I  would  not 
debate  anything.  My  sentence  Is  a  lead-in  to 
the  p.iragrnph  which  goes  on  to  say  that  de- 
feri  ie  exprndltures  are.  of  course,  very  Im- 
portant, thut  Is  the  main  point  I  am  trying 
to  make 

Senator  Sy.mingtdn  I  have  hart  longstand- 
ing dltfereuces  with  the  Pentagon  on  this 
GNP  ratio  analysis. 

You  say,  "Our  expenditures  related  to 
Southwest  A.sla  amounting  to  $19  4  billion 
during  the  current  year  constitute  only  ap- 
proximately 2'' J  percent  of  the  gro.'>s  national 
product  ■ 

.\re  you  telling  this  committee  that  the 
cost  of  the  war.  under  sound  accounting 
principles,  now  amounts  to  only  2I2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States'* 

Mr  Anthony.  Ks  I  have  discussed  with 
you  before.  Sen.itor  Symington,  we  do  not 
iiave  a  cost  accounting  system  for  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  I  think  you  and  everyone 
agrees  that  one  does  not  set  up  a  cost  ac- 
counting system  for  a  war 

Senat<3r  Symington  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  that  statement. 
Do  you  me.^n  we  do  not  have  a  system  de- 
signed to  find  out  what  Is  the  true  cost  of 
the  war? 

Mr  Anthony  We  do  not  have  an  account- 
ing system,  a  system  of  debits  and  credits 
that  has  a  set  of  books  called  Southeast 
Asia  In  which  we  put  as  debits  for  all  the 
amounts  of  money  tagged  with  Southeast 
Asia. 

Senator  Symington  I  know  you  only  have 
single  entry  bookkeeping,  without  assets  on 
one  side  and  liabilities  on  the  other  As  the 
chairman  pointed  out  earlier,  at  times  you 
have  been  pretty  far  off.  but  Is  there  no 
place  where  you  check  how  far  off  you  are. 
or  are  not,  when  you  estimate  the  actual 
cost  of  the  war? 

Mr  Anthony.  No,  sir.  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  expand  on  that  a  little  bit  If  you  And  this 
an  undesirable  thing 

Let  me  explain  what  the  flgtires  that  we 
have  tried  to  put  In  the  statement  do  mean. 
They  really  result  from  requests  that  you 
and  others  made  last  summer  that  we  try 
to  come  up  with  an  estimate  of  the  c<jst  of 
the  war.  Now,  there  were  two  essential  ap- 
proaches we  could  take  to  that.  One  Is  what 
Is  called  an  allocated  cost  approach  In  which 
we  would  try.  for  example,  to  Include  a  part 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  salary,  and  all  the 
other  allocations  associated  with  the  costs. 
We  decided  that  was  not  really  the  better 
approach  and  waj  not  the  one  you  were  In- 
terested In. 

Senator  Symington  Could  you  let  me  In- 
terrupt there?  I  want  to  listen,  but  want  to 
be  sure  I  understand 

Cost  consists  of  material,  labor,  and  over- 
head Overhead  can  be  divided  Into  variable 
and  fixed.  You  can  establish  your  variable 
overhead,  and  can  take  a  percentage  of  fixed 
overhead.  That  being  true.  Inasmuch  as  the 
heat  Is  ao  much  on  the  Congress  about  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  war.  is  It  not  possible  to 
estimate  material  costs  and  variable  over- 
head— lat>or  cost  Is  obvious  If  you  want  to 
split  part  of  your  fixed  overhead,  fine. 

But  It  seems  to  me  the  basic  elements  of 
cost  especially  when  you  are  working  on  a 
resultant  basis — not  extrapolation — It  dis- 
turbs me  that  here  are  three  different  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  this  war:  One  from 
the  Senate  Approprlatloru  Committee,  $30 
billion   a   year.   Another   from   the   Secretary 


of  Defense  several  months  ago.  closer  to  12 
billion  a  month  Then  you  have  a  figure 
here  of  some  $19  billion. 

I  know  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  cost- 
ing any  product,  but  I  do  think  th.it  some- 
where, sometime,  somehow,  the  Amerlcui 
people  should  know  the  cost  of  this  w.ir.  We 
are  not  getting  It  in  the  Approprl.ulons  Com- 
mittee, nor  In  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee  You  would  say  *19  billion? 

Mr  Anthony  Certainly  I  would,  and  I 
think  my  figures  .ire  not  Inconsistent  with 
Secretary  McNamar.i's  bec.iuse  when  he  was 
talking.  I  am  sure  he  was  rounding  to  the 
$2  billion  a  month  We  are  here  u.slng  the 
same  figures  His  estimates  of  the  co.st  of  the 
war  are  the  estimates  my  people  work  out 

Continuing  my  description  of  how  we  de- 
veloped cost  figures.  I  think  I  w.is  saying 
that  this  allocated  cost  approach  Is  not  the 
figure  you  want.  We  do  not.  for  example 
see  any  great  point  In  trying  to  dopreclut? 
the  ships  and  other  m;iJor  equipment  Items 
th.it  are  involved,  even  If  we  could 

Instead,  we  went  to  an  Incremental  ecst 
approach  I  think  this  Is  what  you  had  In 
mind  when  you  said  labor,  material,  and 
variable  overhead. 

We  have  tried  to  estimate  Incremental  cost 
a-ssoclated  with  Southeast  Asia  Tills  cost  1» 
certainly  greater  than  the  cost,  say.  of  the 
people  that  are  In  Southeast  Asia,  because 
our  whole  support  establishment  has  ex- 
panded because  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Symington.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  a-sk  As  example,  take  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion on  Guam,  also  the  large  expansion 
on  Okinawa,  both  Incident  to  B-52  opera- 
tions  Are  they  all  In  the  $19  1  billion  figure'' 

Mr    Anthony.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Are  the  costs  Incident 
to  the  transferring  of  troops  from  Germany, 
retraining  of  pilots?  Are  such  costs  also  in 
the  $19  1  billion  figure? 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  In  there  They  are 
Intended  to  be  In  there.  We  do  not  build 
It  up  In  that  amount  of  detail,  but  they  are 
In  there  as  part  of  the  operating  costs,  which 
is  what  you  are  now  talking  about. 

What  we  did  was  to  take  the  1965  operat- 
ing costs,  adjust  that  for  price  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  1965,  net  out  other 
known  changes  In  non-Southeast  Asia  pro- 
grams, and  say  the  remaining  costs  in 
succeeding  years  were  Southeast  Asia  related 
I  think  therefore,  we  ore  automatically 
picking  up  the  kind  of  things  that  you  men- 
tioned even  though  our  system  does  not  go 
Into  Guam  and  split  the  costs  on  Guam 
between  non-.Southeast  Asia  costs  and 
Southeast  Asia  costs.  The  system  Just 
pl.ilnly  does  not  work  In  this  way. 

Senator  Symington.  These  expenditures 
are  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No.  the  figtire  of  $21.8  bil- 
lion that  I  give  you  for  1968  is  a  cost  figure. 

Actually  in  the  biUldup  phase  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  figures  float  around  because 
obligations,  expenditures,  and  costs  are  three 
different  concepts,  quite  different  concepts, 
and  In  the  buildup  phase  they  are  radically 
different  numbers.  In  a  level-off  phase,  they 
all  are  about  the  same.  So  when  I  say  $21.8 
billion  — If  you  will  permit  me  to  round  It 
to  $22  billion — $22  billion  is  really  pretty 
close  to  obligations,  expendlturee,  and  costs 
for  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Symington.  For  the  period  of? 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  year. 

Senator  Symington.  Ending  next  June  30? 

Mr.  Anthony.  June  30,  1968.  Our  cost 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  $218  billion. 
Our  cost  figure  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $195 
billion.  Our  expenditure  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1967  Is  $19.4  billion. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  starting  next  July  1  you  estimate 
tliat  the  total  coet  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
will  be  about  $22  billion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Incremental  costs,  yes. 

Senator  Symington.  What  does  that  word 
mean? 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  as  what  you 
meant,  I  think,  wiien  you  tried  to  define  the 
term. 

Maybe  I  am  professorial  In  this,  but  I  never 
would  give  a  figure  for  the  word  "cost"  with- 
out some  kind  of  a  modifier  to  It.  The  word 
"cost'  is  absolutely  meaningless  taken  by 
Itself,  Here.  I  think  we  are  both  talking  at>out 
Incremental  costs  in  the  sense  of  the  costs 
that  are  Incurred  for  Southeast  Asia  tliat 
would  not  be  Incurred  were  there  not  South- 
east Asia.  Is  that  not  the  concept  you  have? 

Senator  Symington.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Defense  defends  the 
cost  of  Uie  Vietnamese  war  as  not  being 
punitive  on  the  economy  on  the  grounds  It  Is 
not  an  Increasing  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Now.  we  have  labor  problems  going  on. 
It  would  appear  there  may  be  some  major 
Increases  In  costs,  Increases  incident  to  la- 
bor demand  and  therefore  very  possibly  In- 
creases In  prices.  That  will  Increase  the  gross 
national  product  automatically,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  But  you  still  feel,  re- 
gardless of  the  international  position,  that 
If  the  gross  national  product  Increases  and 
the  percentage  of  Increased  cost  of  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  Increase  in  per- 
centage of  the  GNP  that  figure  In  Itself 
demonstrates  it  is  not  punitive  to  the  econ- 
omy: correct? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  prefer  that  econo- 
mists, who  are  much  more  versed  in  this  sub- 
ject than  I,  talk  about  this. 

My  Impression  Is  that  the  effect  of  the 
economy  depends  heavily  on  the  rapidity  of 
an  increase  and  not  the  absolute  amount  at 
any  level.  That  is,  the  economy  can  adjust 
to  any  level;  the  difficult  time,  the  time  of 
strain,  is  when  you  are  building  up  rapidly 
to  a  new  level. 

I  should  also  say,  Senator — I  should  have 
said  earlier  when  I  gave  you  the  figure  for 
1968,  that  this  figure  was  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent prices.  I  did  not  try  to  build  in  the 
Inflationary  factors  that  you  just  mentioned. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  think  this 
philosophy  would  justify — and  I  ask  this  with 
great  respect — claims  on  the  part  of  some 
people  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  that  we  are  promoting  a  war  econ- 
omy to   maintain   economic   stability? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  at  all.  no,  sir. 

Senator    Symington.    Thank    you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  per- 
forming a  real  service,  as  also  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Preparedness,  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  this  underestimate  of  the  cost 
of  this  war.  Even  If  it  is  true  that  all  the 
statements  of  Senator  Stennis  were 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  military  required  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  also  true,  is  It  not,  that 
we  now  know  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  forces  will  be  needed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  did  In- 
dicate that  even  on  the  basis  of  the  plans 
that  were  made  last  January  and  on  the 
basis  of  those  premises,  the  budget  was 
too  tight  and  had  been  exceeded.  He  did 
not  specify  a  particula.  amount,  but 
the  budget  has  already  been  exceeded; 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  Secretary 
Fowler  estimated  it  had  been  exceeded 
by  SI.5  billion. 

Arthur  Okun,  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  estimated  that  It 
would  be  $3  billion  over  the  estimate. 


based  on  the  number  of  troops  that  had 
been  posted  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  if  there  are  to  be 
as  many  additional  troops  as  he  believes 
there  will  be,  the  budget  will  be  from 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion  more  than  had 
been  indicated  to  Congress. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  testimony  was  given  before  the 
heavy  fighting  which  took  place  just 
south  of  the  DMZ,  where  we  had  high 
losses,  not  only  in  treasure,  but  also  in 
lives,  all  of  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  testimony  took  place 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  in  the  last  few  days,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  a  single  mortar  attack 
on  the  Danang  Air  Bsise  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  some  $80  million  worth  of  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  here  this  morning  to  confirm  the 
position  taken  by  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Preparedness,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROXiiniE],  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
that  over  the  years  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
namese operation  has  been  understated. 
I  would  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  made  by  these  two  able  Members 
of  the  Senate,  this  would  be  corrected  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  Not  only 
is  he  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  he  is  also  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
speak  with  more  authority,  in  my  judg- 
ment, about  the  Defense  budget  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  has 
had  many  years'  experience  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  has  a  most  distinguished 
and  brilliant  business  background.  So 
when  he  speaks  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  give  him  the  closest 
attention  and  respect. 

I  support  his  contention,  which  we  on 
the  committee  are  trying  to  make,  that 
the  administraUlHl  should  give  us  fuller, 
more  up-to-date  information.  We  are 
grateful  that  the  "administration  is  be- 
ginning to  do  that.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  most 
helpful,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  kind  but 
undeserved  remarks. 


THE   NEWARK   RIOTS  SHOW   NEED 
FOR  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
wake  of  bitterness  and  destruction  that 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  riots  have  left  In  their 
path  make  it  impossible  to  ignore  any 
longer  the  conditions  that  spawn  such 
mockeries  of  civilization.  The  irony  of  a 
free  nation,  a  nation  espousing  ju,stice 
and  equality  as  its  highest  ideals,  on  one 
hand  sending  men  to  the  moon  and  on 
the  other  hand  struggling  so  feebly  with 


the  dilemmas  of  ghettos  and  race  riots 
is  an  ugly  awareness  to  contemplate. 
Yet  if  we  do  not  turn  our  attention  to 
the  agonizing  truth  about  our  great  pop- 
ulation centers,  if  we  abdicate  any  longer 
our  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  the 
human  problems  of  an  urban  society, 
then  the  answers  to  the  questions  we 
ponder  will  soon  be  beyond  our  solution. 

The  struggle  now  is  to  get  back  on  top 
of  a  problem  that  has  begun  to  roll  right 
over  us — to  deal  with  the  problem,  and 
not  let  it  deal  with  us;  totrealize  that,  as 
we  sit  here  today,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  see  that  the  riots  of  Newark  do  not 
scar  other  cities  and  other  States;  and, 
above  all,  to  be  aware  that  the  condi- 
tions that  spawn  these  orgies  of  destruc- 
tion as  much  as  the  riots  themselves 
are  what  taunts  the  very  premises  of  a 
civilized  community.  These  are  the 
truths  that  must  be  brought  home  to  our 
people. 

Tom  Wicker,  in  an  excellent  article  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  points 
out: 

Among  major  American  cities,  Newark  and 
its  citizens  face  the  highest  percentage  of 
substandard  housing,  the  most  crime  per 
100,000  of  population,  the  heaviest  per 
capita  tax  burden,  the  sharpest  shifts  in 
population  and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal 
disease,  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  ma- 
ternal mortality. 

In  addition,  Newark  is  second  among  major 
cities  In  population  density,  second  in  in- 
fant mortality,  second  in  birth  rate,  seventh 
in  absolute  number  of  drug  addlc*^  and  has 
a  rate  of  unemployment  persistent  enough 
and  high  enough  to  make  it  one  of  only 
five  cities  in  the  nation  qualified  for  special 
assistance  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act  .  .  . 

Three  out  of  every  four  public  school  chil- 
dren In  the  city  are  either  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  Negroes  now 
living  In  Newark  is  an  open  and  active  ques- 
tion. Estimates  range  from  a  low  of  40  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  60  percent  .  .  . 

Here  is  what  Newark's  model  neigh- 
borhood application  had  to  say  about  the 
city's  schools: 

A  yearly  turnover  rate  of  44  percent,  a 
cumulative  1962-1966  dropout  rate  in  grades 
9-12  of  32  percent,  one-half  of  the  pupils  In 
the  sixth  grade  reading  eighteen  months  be- 
low the  national  average,  one-third  of  new 
pupils  each  year  being  new  arrivals  to 
Newark.  .  .  . 

These  figures  are  staggering.  Equally 
staggering,  however,  is  the  story  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  finest  public  servants: 
New  Jersey  Governor,  Richard  J.  Hughes. 
As  David  Broder  points  out  in  a  superb 
column  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  it  was  only  last  month  that  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  set  the  stage  for  the  Glass- 
boro  meeting  betw-een  President  Johnson 
and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin. 

Only  last  Wednesday  here  in  Wash- 
ington Dick  Hughes  presided  over  the 
meeting  that  launched  the  Democratic 
Party  toward  its  first  fully  desegregated 
national  convention  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. And  then  last  weekend  this  same 
man  found  himself  commanding  a  war 
against  what  he  himself  called  a  crimi- 
nal insurrection. 

What  a  measure  of  our  times — 

Says  Broder — 

for  a  man  like  Hughes  to  be  fighting,  not  for 
peace   or   for    progress,    not   for   integration 
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or  the  Oreat  Society,  but  for  the  rudimen- 
tary clvU  order  that  la  the  first  condition  of 
any  ■oclety  at  all.  When  a  Dick  Hughes  can 
b«  hauled  back  from  the  area  of  hta  real 
aspirations  in  order  to  do  a  police  Job.  It  says 
something  about  our  country  and  our  world. 
But  what  does  this  tell  us— 

Broder  asks — 
beyond  the  tragedy  of  the  man  himself 
It  tells  us,  I  think,  that  time  has  run  out  on 
this  country,  that  even  Its  most  far-sighted 
leaders  must  recognize  now  that  they  must 
shift  their  focus  to  the  crisis  at  the  heart  of 
our  own  society.  Before  we  can  bring  peace 
and  security  to  Vietnam  or  the  world,  before 
we  can  provide  the  quality  of  education  our 
children  deserve,  before  we  can  achieve  any 
of  our  major  goals  we  must  stop  penning 
Negroes  In  poverty  into  cages  in  the  centers 
of  our  cities.  No  matter  what  it  costs,  the 
slums  must  go.  This  has  to  be  one  Nation. 
not  two.  and  unless  we  face  that  fact  now, 
all  of  us  will  be  consumed  by  the  tragedy 
that  overwhelmed  Richard  Hughes  last 
week. 

As  former  North  Carolina  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford  pointed  out  recently,  there 
Is  no  State  that  is  better  run  than 
New  Jersey  has  been  under  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  even  with  as  fine  a  Gov- 
ernor as  there  Is  in  the  country,  using 
the  best  possible  judgment,  this  kind  of 
situation  can  develop  in  a  city  like  New- 
ark. Clearly,  action  on  a  Federal  level 
is  needed,  action  that  we  have  not  taken, 
action  that  has  been  Indicated  to  Con- 
gress as  necessary.  I  hope  we  recognize 
this  great  urgency  of  the  message  that 
this  Newark  riot  should  convey  to  us — 
the  urgency  for  acting  In  areas  like  the 
rent  supplement  proposal  and  the  model 
cities  bill,  which  has  now  been  author- 
ized but  Is  only  being  feebly  funded,  and 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "In  the  Nation:  Portrait 
of  a  Powder  Keg,"  written  by  Tom 
Wicker  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  18.  1967.  and  the  article 
entitled  "The  Lesson  of  Richard  J. 
Hughes."  written  by  David  S.  Broder  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  18.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  18.  1967] 
Uf  -mm  Nation:  PoaraArr  or  a  Powde*  K«o 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washincton.  July  17  —Here  Is  a  self-por- 
trait of  Newark  taken  from  that  city's  appli- 
cation for  funds  under  the  model  neighbor- 
hood program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  tJrban  Development; 

"Among  major  American  cities.  Newark 
and  Its  citizens  face  the  highest  percentage 
of  substandard  housing,  the  most  crime  per 
100.000  of  population,  the  heaviest  per  capita 
tax  burden,  the  sharpest  shifts  In  popula- 
tion and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal  disease, 
new  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  maternal 
mortality. 

"In  addition.  Newark  is  second  among  ma- 
jor cities  In  population  density,  second  in 
Infant  mortality,  second  in  birth  rate,  seventh 
In  absolute  number  of  drug  addicts  and  has 
a  rate  of  unemployment  persistent  enough 
and  high  enough  to  make  it  one  of  only  five 
cities  in  the  nation  qualified  for  special  as- 
sistance under  the  Economic  Development 
Act  .  .  . 

"Three   out   of    every    four   public   school 


children  In  the  city  are  either  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  Negroes 
now  living  in  Newark  Is  an  open  and  active 
question.  Estimates  range  from  a  low  of  40 
per  cent  to  a  high  of  60  per  cent    .  .     ' 

Here  Is  what  Newark's  model  neighbor- 
hood application  had  to  say  about  the  city's 
schools: 

"A  yearly  turnover  rate  of  44  per  cent,  a 
cumulative  1962  1966  dropout  rate  In  grades 
9-12  of  32  per  cent,  one-half  of  the  pupils 
in  the  sixth  grade  readlni?  eighteen  months 
below  the  natl  >niil  average,  one-third  of  new 
pupils  each  year  being  new  arrivals  to 
New:irk 

New.irk  ha.s  not  li;ni'red  these  problems  It 
Wits  one  of  the  first  cities  to  get  and  use  anti- 
poverty  money  It  has  pushed  hard  for  p\ibUc 
housing  and  urban  renewal  projects  and  has 
a  g(X)d  statistical  record  In  these  fields  It  has 
one  of  the  few  welfare  work  experience  pro- 
grams in  the  nation  and  established  the  first 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

In  1962  it  terminated  a  contract  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
for  training  programs  in  police-community 
relations;  but  last  year  It  got  a  grant  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  another  from  the  Federal 
Office   of  Law   Enforcement   Assistance. 

But  Newark's  Negroes,  who  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  fKilltlcal  power,  have  not  exercised 
It  because  of  a  lack  of  unity  and  effective 
leadership;  only  two  Net;roe8  sit  on  the 
board  of  nine  Councllmen  and  when  another 
ran  for  Mayor  last  year  he  came  In  third 

The  lack  of  Negro  leadership  has  allowed 
a  basically  white  political  suucture  to  remain 
In  power — and  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzlo  has 
opposed  rather  than  fostered  the  emergence 
of  young,  forceful  leadership  As  a  reeult.  the 
majority  of  the  populace  feels  Itself  Ignored 
and  abused  In  the  city's  management  as  well 
as  In  Its  economy  and  society. 

Addonlzlo  Is  accused  of  favoring  the  Ital- 
ian minority  Recently  he  refused  to  appoint 
a  Negro  accountant  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  but  named  as  Irish  politician — 
and  Negroes  believe  Addonlzlo  did  so  to  win 
the  support  of  Essex  County  boas  Dennis 
Carey  for  his  gubernatorial  ambitions. 

So  great  Is  the  lack  of  human  understand- 
ing In  Newark,  despite  the  city's  efforU,  that 
the  grievance  most  often  cited  by  Negroes 
during  last  week's  noting— the  clearing  of 
about  fifty  slum  acres  for  a  new  medical 
schixjl  — is  cited  In  Newark's  model  neigh- 
borhood plan  as  a  "region-shaping  force" 
that  would  be  as  significant  for  the  city  as 
had  been  the  construction  of  an  airport 

The  choice  of  an  airport  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  speaks  volumes,  since  It  can  have 
little  slgnlflcunce  for  slum  Negroes;  so  does 
the  failure  to  realize  that  tearing  down  even 
slum  houses  can  seem  an  act  of  enmity  to 
people  with  no  other  place  to  go. 

Newark's  leaders  tried  to  meet  Its  prob- 
lems, but  they  did  not  really  understand  Its 
people,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  lesson  for 
every  other  city  trying  to  avoid  Newark's 
tragedy. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July   18.   1967] 

The     Lesson     of     Richard     J.     Huchks 
(By  David  3.  Broder) 

For  an  object  lesson  In  the  ability  of  events 
In  this  tragic  time  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
aspirations  of  even  the  most  decent  men, 
consider  the  case  of  Gov  Richard  J.  Hughes 
of  New  Jersey. 

Last  month  Gov  Hughes  helped  set  the 
stage  for  the  Kosygln-Johnson  summit  by 
providing  an  acceptable  meeting  place  In  the 
unlikely  town  of  Olassboro.  N  J 

Last  Wednesday  In  Washington,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  that  launched  the 
Democratic  Party  toward  Its  first  fully  deseg- 
regated national  convention  In   1968. 

And  then  last  weekend,  decent,  deter- 
minedly optimistic  Dick  Hughes  found  him- 


self In  the  command  post  of  a  war  against 
what  he  termed  the  "criminal  Insurrection" 
of  the  Negro  Inhabitants  of  Newark,  his 
state's  largest  city. 

What  a  measure  of  our  times  for  a  man 
like  Hughes  to  be  fighting,  not  for  peace  or 
progress,  not  for  Integration  or  the  Great  So- 
ciety, but  for  the  rudimentary  civil  order 
that  Is  the  first  condition  of  any  society  at 
all  When  a  Dick  Hughes  can  be  hauled  back 
from  the  area  of  his  real  aspirations  In  order 
to  do  a  police  Job.  It  says  something  about 
our  country  and  our  world. 

Until  last  month,  when  millions  of  Amer- 
icans became  at  least  dimly  aware  of  Hughes 
as  the  Kewple  doU-looklng  man  who  wel- 
comed the  President  and  the  Soviet  Premier 
to  Glassboro.  he  was  known  outside  his  own 
suite  only  to  that  small  circle  of  men  to 
whom  government  and  politics  are  a  full- 
time  concern.  But  within  that  circle.  Dick 
Hughes  has  a  reputation  that  Is  ten  feet  tall. 
Terry  Sanford.  the  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  who  has  Just  completed  a 
massive  two-year  study  of  the  states,  re- 
marked recently  that  "Dick  Hughes  Is  run- 
ning the  best  state  government  In  the  coun- 
try" That  Judgment  Is  echoed  by  Johnson 
Administration  officials. 

What  Is  particularly  impressive  about 
Hughes'  record  In  New  Jersey  Is  his  effort  to 
focus  state  government  concern  on  the  two 
major  domestic  problems  of  our  time,  urban 
life  and  education.  Last  year  he  hired  the 
brilliant  Paul  Ylvlsaker  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation to  head  a  new  state  department  of 
urban  affairs  that  has  already  become  s 
mtxJel  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Last  month  he  persuaded  Ralph  Dungan. 
one  of  the  ablest  of  John  Kennedy's  stall 
men.  to  return  from  his  post  as  Ambassador 
to  Chile  to  become  New  Jersey's  Chancellor 
of    Higher    Education. 

In  Party  affairs,  too,  Hughes  has  more  than 
carried  his  weight.  Under  Kennedy  and  again 
tmder  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  the  President 
has  had  a  tough  political  problem  he  has 
turned  It  over  to  Hughes. 

Last  week,  Just  two  months  after  he  took 
over  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  equal  rights  committee,  Hughes 
won  a  signal  victory:  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment from  Southerners  and  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates on  a  formula  that  will.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, guarantee  Integrated  delegations  from 
all  the  Southern  states  for  the  first  time 
since  Reconstruction. 

Typically.  Hughes,  a  devout  Catholic  and 
devoted  family  man.  declined  to  discuss  the 
achievement  simply  In  political  terms.  What 
the  comnUttee  had  done,  he  said,  was  to  "re- 
deem the  moral  pledge"  of  equal  rights  made 
at  the  1964  convention  and  thvis  "saved  the 
soul  of  the  Democratic  Party."  Not  even  the 
cynics  in  the  press  found  those  sentiment* 
inappropriate  from  that  source. 

And  then  Hughes,  the  host  at  Hollybush, 
the  toast  of  Washington,  went  home  to  find 
In  Newark  the  latest  violent  manifestation 
of  the  Civil  War  t>etween  the  "two  nations" 
that  no  longer  peacefully  co-exist  In  this 
country. 

There,  In  a  State  which  has  done  as  much 
as  any  to  deal  with  Its  urban  problems,  lay 
festering  a  slum  that  bred  as  much  hatred 
as  the  compounds  of  South  Africa.  To  add  to 
the  Irony,  one  of  the  complaints  of  Its  In- 
habitants concerned  the  decision  to  raze  50 
acres  of  their  slum  for  a  new  State  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  which  would  be  part 
of  Ralph  Dungan's  domain. 

So  Richard  Hughes,  having  patiently  nego- 
tiated the  admission  of  Negro  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  from  the  old 
slaveholdlng  states,  went  home  to  supervise 
tlve  mlllUa's  offensive  against  the  Negro 
rioters.  Dick  Hughes,  the  model  Governor, 
saw  his  dreams  going  up  In  flames  and  said, 
"the  line  might  as  well  be  drawn  here  a* 
anywhere" 

What  does  this  tell  us  beyond  the  tragedy 
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of  the  man  himself?  It  tells  us,  I  think,  that 
time  has  run  out  on  this  country,  that  even 
its  most  far-sighted  leaders  must  recognize 
now  that  they  must  shift  their  focus  to  the 
crisis  at  the  heart  of  our  own  society.  Before 
we  can  bring  peace  and  security  to  Vietnam 
or  the  world,  before  we  can  provide  the  qual- 
ity of  education  our  children  deserve,  before 
we  can  achieve  any  of  our  major  goals,  we 
must  stop  penning  Negroes  In  poverty  Into 
cages  In  the  centers  of  our  cities.  No  matter 
what  It  costs,  the  slums  must  go.  This  has 
to  be  one  Nation,  not  two.  and  unless  we  face 
that  fact  now,  all  of  us  will  be  consumed  by 
the  tragedy  that  overwhelmed  Richard 
Hughes  last  week. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    AND    THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  in- 
crease educational  facilities  to  accom- 
modate an  estimated  7  million  students 
by  1970,  it  is  important  that  the  special 
needs  of  many  extremely  capable  and 
bright  handicapped  high  school  students 
not  be  neglected. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  physically 
handicapped  and  tho  Nation  have  a 
spokesman  of  the  caliber  of  William  P. 
McCahill,  executive  secretary  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  to  insure  that  in  the 
Nation's  rush  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunity, the  opportunity  will  not  be  re- 
stricted through  inadvertence  to  other 
than  the  physically  handicapped. 

A  most  thoughtful  and  meaningful 
speech,  entitled  "The  University  and  the 
Physically  Handicapped,"  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  McCahill  at  Howard  University 
on  June  15,  1967.  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  University  and  the  Physically 

Handicapped 
(Remarks  of  William  P.  McCahill) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  high  honor  to 
participate  In  Howard  University's  Centen- 
nial Conference  on  New  Dimensions  of  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Work  In  a  Changing  World. 
In  behalf  of  Chairman  Harold  Russell  and 
my  fellow  staff  members  of  The  President's 
Committee  I  wish  to  thank  Dean  Blackbvirn 
for  Including  the  handicapped  in  this  two- 
day  symposium.  We  agree  with  Dean  Black- 
burn who  Is  giving  distinguished  leadership 
to  our  Education  Committee  that  there  are, 
indeed,  new  dimensions  in  the  mld-slxtles  In 
the  relationship  of  the  university  and  the 
physically  handicapped. 

A  mere  decade  ago  we  heard  very  little 
about  the  changing  role  of  the  student  to  the 
university  or  the  implications  of  automa- 
tion In  student  personnel  administration. 
I  guess  we  have  heard  about  a  changing  so- 
ciety, however,  as  long  as  there  have  been 
Inventive  minds  and  Inventions.  Similarly,  It 
would  Indeed  have  been  a  rare  thing  a  decade 
agj  to  be  devoting  a  seminar  on  a  major 
campus  to  the  subject  of  the  "University 
and  the  Physically  Handicapped."  Today  we 
accept  the  subject  as  normal  and  natural, 
even  while  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
eadershlp  at  Howard  University  for  arrang- 
ing the  discussion. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  Introduced  by  an 
Old  friend  of  other  battles.  Dr.  Paul  Comely. 
Together  we  have  worked  side  by  side  in  the 
battle  against  cancer  as  volunteers  and  In 
the  battle  against  prejudice  and  for  brother- 


hood as  fellow  Catholic  laymen  In  the  Arch- 
dlocesan  John  Carroll  Society.  It  Is  likewise 
a  high  honor  and  pleasure  to  find  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Director  of  the  great  Georgetown 
University,  Father  Dan  Powers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  at  my  side.  Father  Dan  and  I  have 
also  worked  together  against  cancer  and 
prejudice.  I  have  come  to  think  of  him  as 
"Father  Georgetown",  so  often  have  I  seen 
him  ably  representing  the  first  Catholic  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  In  this  country. 

Occasions  such  as  this  also  give  partici- 
pants new  friends  and  working  acquaintances 
in  the  persons  of  my  fellow  panelists.  Dean 
Richard  Phillips  and  Professor  Richard 
Lawrence,  both  of  whom  have  a  wealth  of 
practical  experience  and  professional  knowl- 
edge which  richly  qualify  them  as  knowledge- 
able communications  In  the  field  of  the 
handicapped.  Lastly,  this  panel  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  dedicated  staff 
work  of  Mr.  Paul  Messmer  of  the  President's 
Committee  and  Dr.  Edith  Oarduk  of  Howard 
University's  CounseUng  Service.  As  so  often 
happens  in  Washington,  the  architects  and 
the  builders  of  a  program  or  project,  don't 
even  appear  on  the  program.  We  thank  them, 
publicly,  for  their  behind  the  scenes  work 
which  has  brought  us  together  in  the  Ira  Al- 
drldge  Theater  this  afternoon. 

One  small  point  of  personal  privilege,  If 
you  please.  Since  accepting  this  speaking  as- 
signment months  ago,  I  have  been  Invited  to 
Join  the  President  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  honoring  one  of  the  nation's  most 
dedicated  volunteers  for  the  handicapped 
this  evening  In  Cincinnati.  So,  shortly  be- 
fore 4:00  p.jn.,  I  am  going  to  rush  off  to 
catch  a  4:30  p.m.  airplane  for  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  a  friend  of  mine  will  be  waiting  to 
drive  me  to  a  6:30  pjn.  supper  honoring  Mrs. 
"Dolly"  Cohen  with  a  doctorate.  When  my 
secretary  learned  that  these  were  my  plans 
for  this  afternoon  she  sighed  deeply  and 
said:  "You  sure  believe  In  living  danger- 
ously!" I  am  sure  that  Paul  Messmer,  who 
comes  from  Ohio,  by  the  way.  will  be  quite 
able  to  answer  anything  concerning  the 
President's  Committee  after  my  departure. 

In  a  way.  this  indicates  the  dangerous 
speed  at  which  we  live,  a  speed  which  has 
brought  a  college  education  into  focus  as 
almost  a  necessity  for  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  Americans  In  our  affluent  society. 
Just  as  a  college  education  has  become  more 
and  more  the  normal  and  necessary  thing  for 
increasing  numbers  of  our  young  people,  so 
also  has  this  education  become  more  attain- 
able. Thus,  anything  that  is  both  necessary 
and  attainable,  should  not  be  circumscribed 
by  artificial  barriers,  either  physical  or  at- 
tltudinal.  But.  unfortunately,  this  Is  the 
situation  faced  by  too  many  of  the  severely 
handicapped  of  college  age  today.  It  Is  to 
these  two  Jet  age  barriers  that  I  shall  address 
myself,  architectural  and  attitudlnal  bar- 
riers. 

Well,  In  an  age  of  crusaders  of  the  left  and 
of  the  right,  an  age  of  campus  unrest,  of  na- 
tional doubt  and  uncertainty,  of  world  In- 
trigue and  flaming  passions,  both  national 
and  personal.  It  Is  good  to  sit  quietly  in  this 
cloistered  atmosphere  and  concern  ourselves 
with  making  this  a  better  world.  For,  if  we 
can  help  make  this  a  better  world  for  the 
handicapped,  they  can  better  join  their  hearts 
and  souls  with  ours  and  work  toward  a  better 
world  for  all. 

On  March  2  of  this  year,  speaking  at  cere- 
monies marking  the  exact  date  of  Howard 
University's  100th  Anniversary,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  concluded  his  remarks 
with  a  paragraph  which  Is  as  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  handicapped  as  it  was  to  the 
century-long  line  of  Howard  graduates.  He 
said:  "Our  wonder — our  very  great  wonder — 
is  for  the  human  spirit,  that  having  endured 
infinite  wrongs,  can  yet  hold  to  its  faith  in 
the  dignity  of  life." 

This  seminar  group  might  well  wonder  at 
the  human  spirit  of  the  handicapped  who 


also  have  endured  Infinite  wrongs  and  yet 
have  not  lost  their  faith.  This  meeting  is. 
in  part,  a  vindication  of  their  faith  that  the 
wrongs  shall  be  righted,  that  the  thought- 
lessness and  misinformation  and  unfortu- 
nate administrative  decisions  of  the  pEist 
which  have  resulted  in  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped  will  be  overcome  in  the 
future. 

More  than  10  years  ago  we  brought  to- 
gether a  group  of  representatives  of  various 
educational  associations.  We  told  them  quite 
bluntly  that  the  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  in  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate schools  of  America  was  a  national 
disgrace.  And,  not  very  much  happened  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  since  learned  from  our 
friends  in  the  psychiatric  fraternity  that  peo- 
ple should  never  be  confronted  with  their 
inadequacies  frontally.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  proverb,  "Vy  is  it  ve 
get  so  late  smart?"  I  don't  know  the  answer. 
But.  I  am  glad  that  It  is  not  too  late  and 
that  we  can  report  progress  in  our  crusade  to 
make  campuses  more  accessible  and  higher 
education  more  attainable  to  the  severely 
handicapped  young  people  of  our  great 
country. 

Our  old  Public  Service  Committee  focused 
its  attention  upon  the  problems  of  the  hand- 
icapped in  employment  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, including.  Federal,  State,  county  and  ^ 
municipal  government.  We  also  Included  li- 
braries and  school  systems  in  the  charge 
given  to  that  special  and  necessarily  hetero- 
geneous group.  Subsequently,  a  few  years 
ago  we  formed  a  separate  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  library  field  and  the  progress 
there  has  been  nothing  short  of  breath- 
taking. Last  December  we  broke  the  old  Pub- 
lic Service  Committee  down  the  middle  and 
from  Its  rib  we  formed  a  new  Education 
Committee.  Dr.  Blackburn  had  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Service  Committee  and 
happily  moved  Into  chairmanship  of  the 
Education  Committee.  During  this  same  dec- 
ade, a  great  deal  was  going  on  in  the  field  of 
eliminating  architectural  barriers  which 
thoughtlessly  prohibited  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  from  working,  playing, 
praying  and  schooling  together. 

First,  let's  consider  the  attitudlnal  bar- 
riers which  frequently  prevented  and  still 
prevent  too  many  intelligent  young  adults 
from  pursuing  higher  education  or  from  pur- 
suing careers  which  would  train  them  to  be 
teachers.  We  found  it  hard  to  believe  at  a 
time  of  great  teacher  shortage  that  qualified 
persons  were  being  barred  from  teaching 
careers  simply  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
physical  handicap.  But,  it  did  happen  and 
still  does  happen  in  too  many  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  boards.  And.  this  sometimes 
to  people  who  have  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  teaching  before  suffering  acci- 
dent or  illness. 

When  Dean  Blackburn  reported  to  our  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  a  year  ago  last  April,  he 
told  of  plans  for  a  survey  of  educational  In- 
stitutions that  would  determine  the  policies 
and  practices  relative  to  employment  of 
qualified  handicapped  persons.  It  was  decided 
to  prepare  a  proposal  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Education  Association  for  a 
research  grant  to  be  financed  by  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  this  has  not  yet  come 
about,  but  we  have  high  hopes  that  the  grant 
will  be  approved  and  the  survey  begun  be- 
fore year's  end. 

Dean  Blackburn  also  reported  on  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  in  Atlantic 
City  at  which  plans  were  laid  for  preparing 
resolutions  regarding  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  This  was  a  positive  approach 
and  not  a  frontal  assault  on  anybody's  in- 
adequacies. I  am  happy  to  report  considerable 
progress.  Draft  resolutions  were  sent  out  to 
two  dozen  education  associations  last  Novem- 
ber. Several  organizations  have  already  passed 
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resolutions  In  various  forma.  Others  have  It 
on  their  agenda  for  future  consideration  and 
action. 

In  April  1966.  for  the  first  time  In  the  then 
13  year  history  of  the  President  s  Committee, 
we  featured  a  panel  on  education  at  our 
Annual  MeeUng.  Chaired  by  Dean  Blaclcburn. 
It  considered  'Educauon-A  Sound  Basis  for 
Rehabilitation."  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
reiponsibUlUes  of  local  cUlMns  to  uiider- 
stand  the  problems  of  the  handicapped,  in- 
cluding tbeir  education,  and  then  to  do  s<jme- 
thing  about  it.  The  then  new  Federal  educa- 
tion acts  were  discussed  relative  to  Uiking 
advantage  of  opportutiltit*  provided  for 
lunds  for  educating  the  handicapped. 

I  menuon  this  bacitground  to  show  our 
continued  commitment  to  the  held  ot  edu- 
cation, for  our  Annual  Meeting  this  year 
featured  a  panel  on  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 
and  Mentally  Retarded"  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dean  Biackburn  Make  no  mis- 
take. The  President  s  Cummlltee  has  accepted 
the  challenge. 

But,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
resolutions  actually  adopted  First  In  line 
on  October  21.  1566  was  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Personnel  Administrators 
whlcb  recognized  the  need  to  secure  the  best 
possible  personnel  to  w  jrk  with  children  and 
youth  and  urged  members  to  give  handi- 
capped persons  equ.\l  consideration  with 
other  qualified  applicants  whenever  their 
disabllltiea  will  not  hinder  the  performance 
of  required  duties  ' 

On  Veterans  Day  the  following  month, 
the  AssocUtion  for  School.  College  and  Uni- 
versity StafHng  resolved  It  to  be  their  policy 
•  to  promote  and  encourage  the  employment 
of  the  physically  handicapped  in  professional 
education  positions  .  .  ."  and  urged  all  In- 
stitutions employing  educators  to  recruit,  se- 
lect and  employ  handicapped  candidates  on 
the  basis  of  their  professional  quallflca- 
tlons." 

These  may  seem  like  very  reasonable,  logi- 
cal and  ordinary  resolutions,  b'lt  they  were 
in  effect  dramaUc  pioneerings  efforts  and 
were  followed  by  resolutions  by  the  .Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  the  following 
month.  Subeequently,  other  associations 
have  Joined  the  parade  but  we  wont  be 
saUsfled  with  anything  less  than  100  Of 
course,  a  resolution  is  but  the  ttrst  step.  It 
takes  months  and  yea.'s  sometimes  for  prac- 
tice to  make  good  on  policy,  but  meetings 
such  as  this  one  today  will  bring  closer  the 
day  when  handicapped  teachers  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  their  brains  and  abilities  and  no 
longer  rejected  for  l-ick  of  muscles,  limbs  or 
other  bodUy  equipment.  2. 

Theee  efforts  with  the  professional  assocLi- 
tlona  ha»e  gone  hand  in  hand  with  promo- 
tional and  information.il  articles  such  as  the 
NEA  Journal's  October  article  The  Handi- 
capped Teacher"  and  its  May  Handicapped 
Teacher"  story  last  year 

I  learned  last  week  that  a  number  of  major 
magazines,  moelly  the  popular  and  non-pro- 
fesslonal  slicks,  will  feature  stories  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  next  few  months,  in- 
cluding the  handicapped  on  the  campus 
These  articles  will  emphasize  not  the  attltu- 
dlnal  barriers  of  which  1  have  spoken  up  to 
now,  but  the  barriers  of  architecture,  of 
steps  that  bar  students  from  buildings,  of 
stairs  that  prevent  use  of  second  floor 
laboratories,  of  simple  ramps  which  have 
made  college  possible  for  some 

Parade  is  planning  a  story  of  the  battle 
Mrs.  Ruth  Walbrldge  had  in  Rutland.  Ver- 
mont, to  whip  up  sufficient  public  opinion 
so  that  the  local  high  school  would  install 
an  elevator  which  would  enable  her  wheel- 
chair-bound daughter  to  attend  the  local 
high  school  and  not  be  shunted  aside  Into 
a  special  category. 

And.  Fmmilf  W^ml^  Is  scheduled  to  do  a 
photographic    and    text    feature    on    handi- 


capped students  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
where    the   can-.pus   Is    100  c    accessible    and 
which  over  the  years  has  had  to  turn  down 
hundreds  of  students  in  wheelchairs  becau.se 
they    already    had    hundreds    registered    and 
there  w;ts  no  additional  room  at  the  school. 
Just   la^l   month    the   Cowles    publication. 
T^ie   Inv.rter  i   SeuiUtter  said        It   Is   easier 
than  It  used  to  be  for  a  person  confined  to 
a  wheelchair  to  get  a  college  education   Data 
complied  two  years  ago  by  the  All-University 
Council  showed  that  the  number  of  handi- 
capped  students   attending   college    was   de- 
clining  Since  then,  however,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  .smooth  the  road  to  college  for  the 
physically   disabled   •    The  report  al.so  stated 
that   some   of    these   steps   included    limited 
Federal   funds   for   researching   the   problem, 
a   list   compiled   of   colleges   that   have   done 
away    with   such    barriers    as   steps   and    re- 
volving  doors   and   action   by   an   increasing 
number  of  schools  In     equipping  their  dor- 
mitories and  classroom  buildings  with  rumps 
next  to  stairways,  elevators,  hand  rails  and 
suitable  lavatory  facilities."  So.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  are  at  that  time  In  history 
when    a   good    Idea   has   its   greatest   chance 
for  success,  a  good  idea  backed  by  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion  Administration   and   a   host   of    parents 
and  Interested  private  citizens! 
First,  lets  look  at  the  problem: 
The  college  population  of  eight  million  in 
1950  will  have  Jumped  to  a  projected  14  mil- 
lion by   1970    This  Includes  some  2.200  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing  with   a    la50   enrollment    of   2.3    million 
and  a   1970  projection  of   7  0  million,  that's 
a  300      increase  If  anybody  is  slow  on  figures 
Millions  were  spent  In   1950  on  increasing 
physical  plants   Billions  will  be  spFnt  In  1970 
But.    few    facilities    today    are    barrier-free 
The     barriers     include     inaccessible     bu.ses, 
trains   and  subways,   m  a  word,   no   suitable 
transportation   other    than    private   vehicles. 
They  include.  Inaccessible  elevators  and  con- 
trols, subways    tllghta  of  stairs,  narrow  door- 
Witys,     narrow     restrooms,     revolving     do<jrs. 
drinking    fountains    and    telephones    out   of 
reach,  gradlngs  at  abnormal   levels  and  dis- 
tant   parking,    if    any     In    another    word.    If 
we   had   purposely   set   out   to   prohibit   seri- 
ously handicapped  students  from  attending 
college     or     badly     disabled     teachers     from 
teaching    there,    we    couldn't    have    done    a 
much  better  Job. 

S-jme  time  ago  I  was  Interviewed  on  a 
speaking  assignment  outside  the  50  mile  ra- 
dius from  Washington  which  gave  me  expert 
status  The  reporter  was  Intrigued  by  my 
comment.^  about  architectural  barriers  He 
wrote  that  a  Washington  otHclal  was  touring 
the  country  widening  restroom  doors,  lower- 
ing telephones,  raising  drinking  fountains, 
replacing  steps  with  ramps  and  turning  ele- 
vator panels  sideways  so  that  the  handi- 
capped in  wheelchairs  could  live  a  more  nor- 
mal existence  Unfortunately,  all  tlils  Wash- 
ingU.n  offlrlal  can  actually  do  is  Ulk  about 
the  problem  and  then  leave  It  to  Cieorge  or 
Janet  to  do  something  about  It  after  he  has 
left  town  This  might  be  called  the  "he  who 
speaks  and  runs  away  lives  to  speak  another 
day  .strategy  but  my  mission  Is  th.it  of  a 
gadfly  or  heckler  on  the  bodv  public  One 
of  my  newspaper  pals  once  said  I  w;is  a  non- 
Irrltatlng  critsader  " 

If  you  will  reflett  Just  a  moment  a  great 
deal  ot  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  special 
education  In  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion during  the  last  several  years,  but.  some- 
times the  star  handicapped  student  who  ex- 
celled in  high  school  never  got  a  chance  to 
even  be  a  college  drop  out.  T<x)  often,  he 
couldn  t  find  a  .school  where  buildings  were 
so  modified  that  he  could  attend  classes 
Now.  I  m  not  implying  that  anybody  planned 
it  that  way  My  point  Is  that  not>ody  planned, 
period 

While  I  was  at  Marquette  University  run- 
ning the  quarter  mile  for  fotu-  years.  I  had 


my  first  real  contact  with  handicapped  peo- 
ple Our  star  high  jumper  had  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  polio.  Our  star  shot  putter 
was  a  deaf  mute  One  of  my  chemistry  te.ieh- 
ers  was  blind  My  first  boss  In  the  newspaper 
business  was  a  sports  reporter  with  ct-rebral 
palsy  and  a  twisted  hand  whose  only  C'.ntn- 
bution  to  typing  was  to  hold  down  the  space 
bar  or  capital  key  for  the  good  hand  But.  I 
never  thought  much  about  it  then.  Those 
handicapped  persons  were  the  lucky  ones, 
they  and  the  young  m.in  In  a  wheelchair 
whose  father  w.ts  dean  of  our  graduate  school 
and  whose  cLissmates  lugged  him  up  and 
down  as  many  as  four  flights  of  stairs  for 
four  years  luitil  he  graduated  as  a  journalist 
Do  you  kiii5W  what  my  Journalism  Dran  told 
me:"  He  said  that  this  cl.iss  wns  the  most  con- 
siderate griup  he  had  taught  in  more  than 
three  decades  at  Marquette  U  because  of  the 
wheelchair   bciy' 

It  Is  good  that  we  as  a  Nation  are  having 
.some  second  thoughts  about  segregating  the 
handicapped,  the  severely  handicapped  One 
of  these  days  we  are  going  to  stop  asking 
ourselves  If  we  can  afford  to  include  elevators 
in  our  educational  buildings  ar.d  ask 
whctiier  we  can  afford  not  to  Include  ,in  ele- 
vator which  m.Tkes  all  the  difference  in  the 
worM  whether  a  wheelchair  combat  veteran 
from  Vietnam  goes  on  to  higher  education 
and  becomes  a  professional  person  paying 
substantial  taxes  or  whether  tie  has  to  build 
a  future  unworthy  of  his  talents 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  references  to 
Vietnam  are  unpopular  on  campus,  but  It 
shouldn't  take  much  reflection  to  know  that 
Combat  Injuries  are  frequently  sutTered  by 
the  best  men  we  have  In  that  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball conflict  half  a  world  away  It  Is  quite 
true  that  some  of  the  wounded  are  victims 
nf  the  "to  whom  It  may  concern  '  type  of 
weapon  It  Is  more  likely  true  that  the  phys- 
ically elite  with  superior  intelligence  and 
leadership  abilities  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  our  60,000  non-fatal  combat  wounded 
t(xlay  These,  and  the  men  they  h.ive  led 
will  be  coming  back  to  hospital  home  and 
.school  In  the  months  and  years  ahead 
Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot  allow  ourse'.t 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  task  of  helping  dis- 
abled veterans  to  rebuild  their  lives  and 
continue  their  schooling  by  much  longer 
condoning  policies  which  prevent  access  to 
the  education  and  the  training  for  winch 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  Even  if  we 
lacked  all  compassion  or  patriotism.  s>iber 
self-interest  should  not  allow  us  to  permit 
this  continued  careless  drain  of  skills  and 
talents  In  an  economy  crying  for  more 
highly  trained  workers  than  Is  available 

A  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  wns  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion  last 
month  relative  to  adapting  colleges  or  uni- 
versities for  disabled  wheelchair  veternns 
The  resolution  called  for  adapting  the  build- 
ings in  at  least  one  college  or  university 
in  each  of  the  five  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  the  needs  of  a  disabled  veteran  In  a 
wheelchair  In  order  that  he  can  pursue  a 
course  of  higher  education  In  a  state  near 
his  home  It  further  called  for  supporting 
iieces-sary  legislation  to  bring  this  about 
If  the  legislation  passes  we  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  rush  for  those  five  area 
centers' 

Just  about  every  region  of  the  country 
win  soon  have  campus  facilities  accessible 
to  the  severely  handicapped  Students  who 
cannot  negotiate  the  barriers  on  the  cam- 
puses near  their  homes  will  be  forced  to 
migrate  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
and  a  loss  of  gifted  m.inpower  in  this  age 
Is  a  loss  few.  If  any.  States  can  afford. 

I  believe  the  Statewide  planning  projects 
In  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  disabled, 
now  underway  In  all  the  States,  will  docu- 
ment  the   barriers  to  employment— and  in 
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particular,  the  architectural  barriers.  The 
preliminary  findings  of  these  surveys  should 
be  Included  in  the  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers 
which  will  go  to  the  printer  later  this  year. 

A  year  ago  last  month  our  Committee 
M.^gazine.  Performance,  featured  a  story 
titled  "Wheelchairs  on  Campus."  It  was  only 
four  short  pages  long,  but  the  story  told 
about  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  UCLA's  campus  and  the 
programs  at  Wayne  State,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  and  Hofstra  University  was  a  suc- 
cess story  that  made  all  the  difference  In  the 
world  to  these  few  hundred  students  for- 
tunate enough  to  wheel  their  way  through 
college. 

That  same  issue  of  Performance  told  of  a 
91  page  study  titled  "Higher  Education  and 
Handicapped  Students"  which  tabulated 
facilities  for  the  severely  handicapped  at 
colleges  having  enrollments  of  more  than 
1.000  students.  Some  300  colleges  had  one  or 
more  students  In  wheelchairs,  but  there  was 
usually  lacking  any  convenience  of  archi- 
tectural design  which  would  allow  them  full 
mobility  on  campus.  Five  large  universities 
had  a  sizable  number  of  students  in  wheel- 
chairs, but  not  a  single  ramp  to  accom- 
modate them.  These  have  Improved  since 
the  1962  study  sponsored  by  VRA.  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  too  frequently  the  dollar 
sign  has  effectively  been  as  great  a  barrier 
as  If  It  were  a  flashing  red  stop  sign,  bar- 
ring access  to  countless  campuses. 

I  mentioned  Hofstra  as  among  the  success 
stories  reported  A  man  born  without  legs 
and  a  top  official  of  Otis  Elevator  Company 
teamed  up  with  Hofstra  officials  and  a  VRA 
grant  to  come  up  with  a  "bubble"  type  shell 
which  attaches  to  a  building's  exterior,  en- 
casing a  lift  comfortable  and  large  enough 
for  a  wheelchair  and  an  attendant.  Perhaps 
some  future  Albert  Einstein  will  serve  man- 
kind as  a  result  of  an  education  made  pos- 
sible by  a  Rube  Goldberg  gadget  costing 
$4,500  Henry  Vlscardl  has  many  things  of 
which  to  be  proud,  but  he  never  stood  taller 
on  his  artificial  legs  than  when  he  helped 
bring  this  project  to  completion  at  Hofstra. 

In  April  1964.  Performance  devoted  a  spe- 
cial issue  to  "The  Handicapped  and  Higher 
Education  "  It  featured  an  article  by  my 
friend.  Dr  Norman  Peingold  of  the  B'nai 
Brith  Vocational  Service.  "Educational  Re- 
sources for  the  Handicapped"  In  which  he 
outlined  18  steps  for  the  handicapped  to 
take  in  pursuing  higher  education.  I  like  to 
think  that  our  magazine  and  his  18  steps 
helped  many  parents  and  young  adults  to 
successfully  bre.ich  the  barriers  which  for 
too  long  have  kept  the  severely  disabled  from 
iwtually   getting   an   education. 

That  s;\me  issue  of  Performance  excerpted 
an  address  given  by  Dr  Powrle  Vaux  Doctor 
at  Washington  Cathedral  ceremonies  honor- 
ing the  100th  Anniversiiry  of  the  founding 
of  Gallaudet  College.  Among  other  things, 
the  speaker  stressed  that  man  has  "again 
and  again  denied  another  man  certain  rights 
because  of  his  color,  his  nationality,  his 
freed  It  has  been  even  a  greater  struggle  for 
tne  man  who  Is  physically  handicapped  to 
achieve  a  place  for  himself  as  an  individual." 

He  ,i!so  said  significantly,  '"the  care  of  the 
disabled  of  any  nation  is  a  fairly  accurate 
index  of  the  height  which  civilization  has 
reached  in  that  country  "'  If  this  Is  true,  and 

believe  it  to  be  so.  we  have  a  good  piece  to 
g^  down  the  road  before  we  catch  up  with 
our  own  self  image  ivs  the  greatest  people  on 
earth. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Is 
a  great  institution  and  one  measure  of  the 
height  of  Its  greatness  lies  In  an  announce- 
ment Issued  In  January  of  this  year  which 
read  in  part;  "The  growing  demand  for  tal- 
ent, both  In  the  Institute  and  In  the  world 
at  large,  has  encouraged  employers  to  assess 
their  physical  plants  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage   of    the    number    of    qualified    though 


handicapped  workers.  MIT  has  already  In- 
stalled a  niunber  of  ramps  for  wheelchairs, 
and  new  construction  is  being  carried  out 
■with  ramping  in  mind.  In  older  buildings 
ramps  wUl  be  added  as  demands  are  made 
and  ways  are  found  to  do  it.  Recently  several 
toilet  facilities  have  been  put  in  and  more 
will  be  added.  Future  considerations  include 
drinking  fountains,  dining  areas  and  tele- 
phones. There  is  one  way  we  can  all  help  our 
coworkers  in  wheelchairs.  Ramps  have  been 
put  in  at  ciu"bstones  here  and  there  on 
campus  so  that  people  in  wheelchairs  can  get 
around  more  easily.  Please  don't  park  on  the 
ramps." 

Few  of  us  in  this  room  will  ever  forget  the 
book  and  movie  title,  "Please  Don't  Eat  the 
Daisies."  May  we  all  live  to  see  the  day  when 
•  Please  don't  park  on  the  ramps"  will  be  as 
commonplace  a  saying  in  academia! 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
most  emphatically  that  we  do  not  have  any 
great  cause  for  pride  in  our  record  right  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  true  that  many 
seriously  handicapped.  Including  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  are  pursuing  higher  education 
in  this  area.  But,  and  here's  the  rub,  that 
there  are  still  too  few,  if  any,  special  efforts 
for  wheelchair  or  other  severely  handicapped 
students,  efforts  which  will  provide  them 
with  access  to  classrooms  and  laboratories 
on  local  campuses. 

It  may  be  that  we  do  not  have  the  attitude 
here  that  students  with  significant  disabili- 
ties should  not  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
teaching  vocations.  But,  it  certainly  is  still 
too  true  elsewhere  in  our  50  States  that 
teachers  colleges  are  still  reluctant  to  accept 
severely  handicapped  students  and  actually 
discourage  young  people  with  serious  disabil- 
ities from  embarking  on  a  teaching  career.  I 
sympathize  with  faculties  which  pride  them- 
selves on  100%  placement  of  their  graduates 
each  year,  but  I  would  like  to  think  that 
more  educators  would  help  us  turn  this  cor- 
ner and  Join  with  us  in  breaking  with  the 
past  and  opening  up  a  bright  future  for  the 
handicapped  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Barriers  are  crashing  down  all  over  the 
world.  The  attitudinal  barrier  is  sometimes 
harder  to  breach  than  the  physical  barrier 
of  architecture,  but  we  have  got  to  keep 
trying.  The  late  Congressman  John  F\3garty, 
well  known  for  his  many  great  contributions 
to  education,  said  this  late  last  year  in  a 
speech  titled  Legislation  and  the  Handi- 
capped, "Our  education  legislation  has  never 
denied  the  handicapped  the  advantages  we 
have  tried  to  provide  for  children  and  youths. 
But,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  handicapped  are  benefiting  from 
this  program.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to 
be  satisfied  before  this  program  runs  much 
further  along.  It  never  has  made  much  sense 
to  me  that  educators  who  are  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  brains  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  brawn  when  it  comes  to  provid- 
ing educational  opportunities.  Some  places 
you'd  think  the  student  body  was  being  se- 
lected for  an  athletic  contest  and  the  faculty 
for  Jobs  as  coaches!  This  is  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President's  Committee  is  mobilizing  for  an 
attack  on  archaic  thinking  by  school  boards, 
administrators  and  faculties  alike. 

"Another  symptom  of  the  muddle-headed 
mania  of  overprotection  is  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  high  schools  to  deny  any  amputee 
student  from  competing  in  sports.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  very  well  legislate  against  stu- 
pidity, a  stupidity  with  which  some  physi- 
cians concur,  but  we  certainly  point  it  out 
as  a  dreadful  reminder  that  we  can  never 
afford  to  be  complacent.  I  wonder  what  Glen 
Cunningham  and  so  many  other  great 
athletes  who  triumphed  over  dlBabillty  are 
thinking  about  this  most  recent  evidence  of 
advanced  thinking  on  the  part  of  educators." 

Well,  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  did  not  give 
John  Pogarty  the  opportunity  to  be  satis- 
fied,  but  we  here  today  can  take  up   this 


challenge  and  opportunity  and  satisfy  our- 
selves that  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  and 
should  do  to  bring  down  the  attitudinal  bar- 
riers and  architectural  barriers  on  every  col- 
lege campus  In  this  country.  Quoting  Con- 
gressman Fogarty  may  not  exactly  be  a 
frontal  attack  on  present  inadequacies,  but 
I  think  the  message  is  unsubtle  enough  to 
provoke  comment,  discussion  and  action. 
Let's  get  on  with  the  dialogue. 


THE    LONG    WEEKEND 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9  of  this  year  I  introduced  S.  1217, 
a  bill  to  provide  five  uniform  Monday 
holidays  throughout  the  year.  Hearings 
on  this  bill  will  begin  July  26  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations. Since  introducing  the  bill,  I 
have  received  many  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages from  individuals,  business  groups, 
and  various  other  organizations  stating 
their  views  on  this  bill.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  these  messages  have  been  expres- 
sions of  support.  One  of  the  more  note- 
worthy of  these  is  an  editorial  from 
WMAL-AM-FM-TV  here  in  Washington. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  was  aired  on  June  30.  be  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Long   Weekend 

Nearly  all  national  holidays  should  be  ob- 
served on  Monday.  This  would  create  a  series 
of  three-day  weekend  "vacationettes" 
throughout  the  year.  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day  should  be  the  only  exceptions. 

Florida  Senator  George  Smathers  has  in- 
troduced a  Uniform  Monday  Holiday  bill  that 
has  our  enthusiastic  support.  The  Smathers 
bill  provides  for  five  additional  three-day 
weekends.  Monday  observance  would  be  set 
for  "Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
Independence  Day,  "Veterans  Day  and 
Thanksgiving.  Labor  Day,  of  course,  already 
falls  on  Monday. 

For  Instance,  this  year  the  Fourth  of  July 
falls  on  Tuesday.  Millions  of  people  will  go 
to  work  Monday,  be  off  Tuesday  and  then 
back  on  the  job  next  Wednesday.  This  need- 
less interruption  of  the  work  week  could  be 
avoided  by  observing  the  Fourth  on  Mon- 
day. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  surveys 
have  shown  overwhelming  enthusiasm  among 
both  businessmen  and  employees  for  uni- 
form Monday  holiday  observance.  Congress 
should  approve  the  Smathers  bill  creating  six 
three-day  weekend  "vacationettes"  each 
year. 


HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS  IN 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  strong  chain  of  dependable  power 
producing  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
mighty  Columbia  River  in  Washington 
are  two  which  were  constructed  and  are 
now  ojjerated  by  the  Grant  County  Pub- 
lic Utility  District. 

These  are  the  Priest  Rapids  and 
Wanapum  Dams.  Being  located  in  Grant 
and  Kittitas  Counties,  they  pay  their 
property  taxes  there.  These  payments 
are  large  and  impressive. 

When  Kittitas  County  received  its  tax 
check  this  year,  the  Ellensburg  Daily 
Record,  which  serves  much  of  this  Cen- 
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tral    Washington     area,     prepared    an 
editorial. 

Thl»  editorial  said  much  In  a  memo- 
rable way. 

For  example,  it  l.s  very-  true,  as  the 
editorial  pointed  out.  neither  project 
might  have  been  in  service  today,  if 
former  Congressman  Hal  Holmes  had 
not  moved  to  make  it  po.s.sible  for  Grant 
County  Public  Utility  District  to  build 
them. 

What  the  work  of  Hal  Holmes  meant 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  Grant  and 
Kittitas  counties  can  be  computed 
quickly  by  multiplyim;  these  tax  r>ay- 
ments.  made  over  the  years 

But  the  editorial  discusses  more  than 
dollars  and  cents 

It  looks  back  briefly  so  that  area  citi- 
zens might  look  ahead  more  intently 
and  with  even  greater  vision. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ellensburg  Da.ly  Record. 

July  3,  1967  1 

Looking    Back    tor    a    Moment 

In  a  letter  on  this  page  tocliy,  Lawrence 
Mellergaard  comments  on  the  nearly  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  paid  Into  County 
fund*  through  public  utility  district  wxes 
Somethmg  over  $86  000  is  by  I.iw  earmarked 
for  Klttltaa  School  District  iO-i  Commission- 
ers have  divided  the  balance  almost  equally. 
half  to  the  County's  general  expense  fund 
and  half  to  a  building  fund. 

Purely  aa  a  sidelight,  it's  worth  noting 
that  forecaats  made  In  1962  or  earlier  Indi- 
cated that  Wanapum  dam  would  produce 
about  1243,000  In  lieu  of  tax  money  for  this 
County.  ThlB  flgtire  i  or  one  very  close  to  It. 
if  memory  serves  i  appeared  in  a  letter  5 
years  ago  from  the  Grant  County  PUD  to 
commlasloners  here  From  this  letter,  the 
Record  carried  a  news  stbry  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a  good  deal  of  laughing  scep- 
ticism at  the  time  Not  everyone  then 
thought  that  Wanapum  would  generate  that 
kind  of  money. 

But  further  back  in  the  chronology  of 
both  Wanapum,  and  Priest  Rapids  dams,  and 
much  more  important,  is  the  fact  that  living 
here  In  Bllenaburg  is  the  one  man  who  truly, 
as  much  aa  any  man  could  be.  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  the  two  dams  actually 
were  constructed.  That  man,  of  course.  Is 
Hal  Holmes. 

Holmes,  then  a  U  S  Congressman  from 
this  district,  shepherded  the  bills  through  the 
Congress  that  opened  the  construction  doors. 
He  carried  the  ball  through  some  extremely 
difficult  days  In   Washington 

But.  the  legislation  was  put  through 

The  dams  were  built 

Yet,  how  often  it  is  that  what  men  accom- 
plish In  public  service,  witness  what  Hal 
Holmes  was  able  to  do  for  his  area  and  his 
people.  Is  forgotten  so  quickly. 

Why  Is  It  that  we  call  the  people  we  elect 
politicians  using  the  word  with  such  con- 
tempt and  then  immediately,  once  they're 
our  representatives  demand  that  they  devote 
all  their  time,  their  energies,  even  their 
health  to  the  Job?  And.  then  having  done  so. 
having  seen  to  the  proper  representation  of 
their  constituents,  we  fall  to  make  the  effort 
to  remember  them  and  their  contributions? 

Why  Is  It?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  American 
background  so  steeped  In  distrust  of  politics 
and  poUtlclana?  Who  can  say 

In  any  event,  the  dams  at  Priest  Rapids 
and  Wanapum,  which  will  provide  so  much 
to  this  area  In  terms  of  revenue  and  recre- 
ation for  decades  to  come  are  a  tribute  to 


public  spirited  men  among  whom  certainly 
f.t.intls  H.il  Holmes 


CRY  FOR  THE  CITY 

Mr  HATFIELX).  Mr.  President,  al- 
though much  has  been  written  about 
the  abominations  of  our  city,  I  wonder 
whether  this  outcry  very  often  affects  us 
personally.  I  wonder  how  benumbed  we 
are  by  the  grandeur  of  marble  and  the 
security  of  the  suburbs.  As  legislators,  we 
have  committed  oui.selvcs  to  nimierous 
principles  and  ideas,  but  in  doing  so  we 
are  often  removed  from  the  immediacy 
of  human  needs  and  human  suffering. 
AUhouKh  we  are  reminded  continually 
thr'jimh  the  news  media  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  city,  of  its  poverty,  of  its 
ghettos,  of  its  iiiadeqiiale  .school  systems, 
of  its  undermanned  police  force,  of  its 
crime,  and  of  its  sorrow,  we  do  not  dally 
e.xperience  these  realities.  Yet.  the  suf- 
fering does  not  end  merely  because  we 
choose  not  to  see  it.  It  surrounds  us — 
but  only  when  we  are  threatened,  as  dur- 
ing the  long,  hot  summer,  do  we  take 
notice. 

A  sermon  Cry  for  the  City"'  is  de- 
serving of  special  notice  because  it  deals 
particularly  with  this  problem  of  per- 
sonal tnsensiiivity  to  the  abominations 
of  our  city  It  speaks  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  personal  sorrow.  It  condemns 
hypocrisy  of  those  of  us  who  pa.'^s  with- 
out seeing  the  reeking  tenements,  too 
busy  with  the  problems  of  the  Nation  to 
hear  the  cries  of  people  Amidst  all  the 
attempts  at  .social  legi.slation.  it  chal- 
lenges us  to  personal  concern — to  shame, 
to  sorrow,  and  to  involvement.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  Cry  for  the  City."'  a  sermon 
first  delivered  by  Rev.  Richard  Halver- 
son  on  June  25.  1966,  at  the  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Bethesda.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.Murnlng  sermon,  June  25.  1967| 
Cry  roR  the  Citt 
I  speak  against  fear  I  speak  for  sorrow  I 
speak  for  repentance  I  speak  for  Interces- 
sion I  speak  for  obedience  In  view  of  the 
long,  hot  summer  In  our  city  I  speak  against 
fear,  for  "God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear  but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  .sound 
mind  '  I  speak  for  sorrow,  for  "the  .lacrl- 
f^ces  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,  oh  God,  Thou  wilt  not 
despise" 

Twice  on  Sunday,  May  28,  two  persons  un- 
known to  each  other  and  in  totally  unre- 
lated circumstances,  spoke  to  me  of  Eyeklel 
9  Now,  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to 
direct  my  attention  to  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture But  when  two,  the  same  day  In  com- 
pletely different  situations  spoke  to  me  of 
the  same  text  and  made  the  same  applica- 
tion to  Washington.  DC.  I  received  this  as 
more  than  coincidence  It  came  to  me  as  the 
Spirits  suggestion  for  ovir  consideration  the 
Sunday   before  summer  communion 

As  a  young  priest,  Ezekle!  was  carried  away 
captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon  There 
God  called  Ezeklel  to  prophesy  against  both 
the  Northern  Klngdon,  Israel,  and  the  South- 
ern Kingdom.  Judah.  but  especially  against 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  Ezeklel  contain  the  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  took  place  In  586  B  C  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  laid  siege  against  the  city  which 
lasted   eleven   years. 


Of  relevance  to  our  situation  Is  not  so 
mvich  the  detestable  practices  of  which  Is- 
rael wa.s  guilty  and  for  which  Jeru.salem 
was  to  be  laid  waste,  but  the  Interesting  fact 
that  the  ones  who  were  spared  Gods  Judg- 
ment m  Jerusalem  were  those  who  sighed 
and  cried  oyer  the  abominations  of  the  city." 
rhls  particular  prophecy  opens  with  God 
calling  for  the  rulers  of  the  city,  and  Ezeklel 
reports  that  six  men.  having  weapons  of 
.slaughter  In  their  hands,  appeared.  Then 
there  w;is  a  seventh  man.  clothed  In  linen 
with  a  writers  Ink  horn  by  his  side,  and  he 
was  commanded  by  God  to  "go  through  the 
nildsi  of  the  city  and  to  set  a  mark  upon  the 
foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  cry  for 
all  the  abominations  tliat  be  d(  iie  m  the 
midst  thereof  ' 

Aft.erwards,  the  six  men  "each  with  a 
.slaughter  weapon  In  his  hand,  were  to  go 
through  the  city  and  without  pitv.  to  slay, 
utterly,  old  and  young,  both  maids  and  little 
children  and  women  "  They  were  to  slay  not 
only  thijse  who  were  guilty  of  the  abomina- 
tions, not  only  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
dete.'tlble  practices,  but  they  were  to  slay 
those  who  were  IndlfTerent  They  were  to 
slay  those  who  did  not  care  about  what  was 
happening  to  Jerus.ilem  Thev  were  to  slay 
all  "who  did  not  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  CUV  "  The  six  men.  with 
we.ipons  of  slaughter  in  their  hnnds.  were 
conimanded  by  CkxI  to  come  not  near  those 
who  had  the  mark  In  their  forehead-s  "  that 
is,  those  who  had  cried  and  sighed  for  the 
abomination  In  the  city  Of  special  Interest 
is  the  f.ict  that  the  six  men  with  their 
weapons  of  Judgment  were  to  begin  at  the 
sanctuary  with  the  ekiers.  (or  with  the  .in- 
dent men.  ns  it  is  In  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion) who.  though  they  may  not  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  detestible  practices,  never- 
theless bore  no  burden  for  the  city  and  Its 
sm 

Now  of  course.  Jerusalem  Is  a  sacred  city 
in  an  absolutely  unlqvie  .sense  Jerusalem  was 
the  locale  of  the  redemptive  work  of  God 
in  the  past  and  It  Is  the  center  of  the  re- 
demptive purpose  of  God  for  the  future. 
But  this  prophecy  speaks  to  us  of  our  Chris- 
tian obligation  to  our  city,  to  any  city  where 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  Is.  but  for  us.  our 
city  May  I  remind  you  of  the  central  place 
cities  have  In  the  Bible,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  whole  Bible.  Old  and  New  Testament, 
was  composed  In  a  period  when  civilization 
was  rural  and  nomadic,  not  urban  Jesus 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  The  first  missionary. 
Paul,  went  to  the  great  cities  to  preach,  to 
teach,  to  plant  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  he  found  no  rest  In  his  soul  until  he  had 
entered  the  Imperial  City  Itself.  Rome,  to 
proclaim  his  message  Tlie  spread  of  the  g^:*- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  story  of  cities 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  at  any 
length  this  morning  of  our  city  and  Its  abom- 
inations We  are  reminded  dally  through  the 
papers,  radio,  TV.  and  the  weekly  news 
magazines  of  the  abominations  of  our  city, 
of  Its  poverty,  of  Its  ghettos,  of  Its  second 
class  school  systems,  of  Its  Inadequate  police 
force,  of  its  Juvenile  delinquency,  of  Its  crime. 
of  Its  drunkenness,  of  Its  sin.  But,  the  trag- 
edy Is  compounded  because  It  Is  the  capital 
city  of  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful  nation 
In  history.  It  should  be  a  model  city.  U 
should  be  an  example  to  the  cities  of  the 
world  of  what  a  city  ought  to  be.  and  we 
who  live  here  should  be  ashamed  that  It  Is 
not.  We  who  live  here  should  be  ashamed 
that  we  do  not  sorrow  for  the  condition  of 
our  city,  ashamed  of  our  Indifference  and  our 
"couldn't-care-less"  attitude,  ashamed  for 
assuming  that  somehow  we  can  move  away 
out  of  the  city  to  the  relative  security  of 
the  suburbs  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
abandon  the  city  except  as  we  earn  our  living 
in  It  and  find  our  pleasures  there. 

Surely  we  who  prosper  from  the  city  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  city,  even  when  we 
live  on  Its  periphery    Of  course,  we  do  not 
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participate  In  the  city's  crime  and  violence 
and  sin.  But  the  relevant  question  Is,  "Does 
It  break  our  hearts  that  our  city  suffers  from 
such  violence  and  crime  and  sin?"  We  keep 
hearing  about  the  long  hot  summer  still 
ahead  with  its  potential  of  riot  and  violence 
and  death.  And  our  response  for  the  most 
part  Is  anger  and  fear,  li  we  bother  to  care 
at  all.  I  speak  against  fear.  I  speak  for  sor- 
row. I  speak  for  concern  for  a  city.  And  If 
we  are  not  concerned,  we  should  repent  of 
our  Indifference  and  ask  God  to  forgive  us 
find  renew  us  and  Involve  us.  We  must  pray 
that  we  shall  be  sensitive  to  the  burdens  of 
the  city,  our  city,  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  each  of  us  may  fulfill  his  God-given 
role,  whatever  it  may  be,  now,  in  this  place. 
We  nuisi  intercede  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  city,  for  Its  le.iders  and  its  poor,  for  Its 
police  and  Its  criminals;  for  Its  administra- 
tion and  Its  citizens.  This  is  our  obligation 
to  our  city. 

Verses  nine  and  ten  of  the  prophecy  are 
significant.  Why  was  the  guilt  of  the  house 
of  Israel  and  Judah  great?  "Because,"  said 
God,  "the  land  was  full  of  blood  and  the  city 
full  of  injustice  and  they  said  (the  people  of 
God  said  >  "The  Lord  has  forsaken  tlie  earth 
and  the  Lord  seeth  not."  They  had  despaired 
of  God.  The  people  of  God  had  de.spalred  of 
God.  The  Injustice  and  sin  had  become  so 
commonplace  that  the  people  of  God  had 
given  up  hope.  They  had  capitulated  to  the 
evil  and  despaired  of  solution.  And  in  their 
despair  and  faithlessness  they  had  abdicated 
their  responsibility  and  languished  In 
apathy.  We  must  not  be  guilty  of  this.  We 
must  believe  that  God  has  not  forsaken  the 
earth,  that  God  has  not  forsaken  our  city. 
We  must  believe  that  God  is  not  unaware  of 
our  city  and  our  world.  We  must  believe 
that  God  Is  able  to  do  something  about  our 
city,  this  summer,  now.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  Gods  method  Is  men;  that  God 
works  through  his  people.  Therefore,  we  must 
pray  that  He  will  work  through  us,  each  of 
us,  without  a  single  exception.  We  must  ask 
for  a  burden  for  our  city.  We  must  pray  that 
we  win  be  burdened  enough  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  we  will  weep  for  our  city  and  Its 
abominations.  With  broken  and  contrite 
hearts  we  must  seek  His  forgiveness  for 
our  indifference  and  our  selfishness,  and  our 
apathy.  We  must  pray  for  the  mighty  inter- 
venUon  of  Almighty  God  this  summer.  And 
we  can  do  something.  Each  of  us  can  do 
Bomething.  God  has  something  for  each  of 
us  to  do  if  we  seek  His  will  for  each  of  us. 
We  cannot  do  everything  for  everybody,  but 
we  can  do  something  for  somebody. 

Thursday  evening  I  participated  in  a  lit- 
tle sandwich  supper  with  about  six  young 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 
One  of  them  had  met  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Savior  at  the  nge  of  thirty-five,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  walking  in  this  won- 
derful faith  in  Christ,  In  this  new  life.  He 
told  us.  In  the  spontaneity  of  the  supper, 
how  one  day  he  left  his  office  and,  as  was 
always  the  case,  walked  down  Connecticut 
Avenue  to  the  restaurant.  Everything  had 
gone  wrong  that  day  in  his  home  and  office. 
He  s^as  discouraged  and  he  was  consuming 
hims^f  with  self-pity.  He  walked  with  head 
down  tntil  his  eyes  fell  on  a  beggar  at  the 
cufb^  Negro  man  without  any  feet.  He 
asked  God  to  forgive  him  for  his  self-pity, 
he  had  feet,  and  all  of  his  frtistration  dis- 
appeared as  he  stood  there  in  the  presence  of 
this  poor  man  without  feet.  He  gave  him 
some  money  and  went  on  to  his  lunch,  but 
as  he  sat  at  lunch  he  prayed,  "Lord,  I  can't 
he:p  everyone  asking  for  help  In  this  city,  but 
there  is  one  man  I  can  help,  and  now,  by 
your  grace,  I  adopt  this  man,  whether  any- 
body else  helps  him,  I  will."  He  adopted 
that  man  and  has  been  helping  him  ever 
since.  What  if  every  Christian  citizen  In 
our  city  did  that! 

I've  been  hearing  over  the  radio  many  an- 
nouncements this  past  week  of  the  desper- 


ate need  for  helpers  In  the  Head-Start  Pro- 
gram. 'What  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  for  a  Christian. 
What  an  opportunity  for  witness.  What  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  servant  for  Christ's  sake. 
In  the  bulletin  on  the  back  of  the  an- 
nouncement page  I  have  listed  some  oppor- 
tunities for  Christian  service  beginning  to- 
morrow morning.  Many  opportunities  for 
Christians  to  exploit  needs  to  the  glory  of 
God  In  Christian  service.  One  of  the  very  con- 
troversial and  explosive  problems  facing  lis 
In  Montgomery  County  Is  open  housing,  but 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  city.  On 
this  Thursday  evening  there  is  going  to  be  a 
meeting  for  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County  to  discuss  this  problem.  Some  of  you 
ought  to  be  there,  whatever  your  convictions 
about  open  housing,  to  be  Informed,  not 
afraid,  to  be  Intelligent,  not  fearful  or  angry. 

But  most  of  all,  we  can  tell  others  about 
the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ;  whatever 
else  we  do,  and  we  should  do  other  things  as 
well,  not  leave  them  undone.  I  was  told  this 
morning  about  a  small  group  of  Plymouth 
Brethren  who  are  spending  two  weeks  In 
Washington  distributing  the  gospel  of  John. 
In  two  weeks,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
portions  of  scripture  will  be  lovingly  and 
prayerfully  distributed  in  the  city. 

I  don't  know  what  you  should  do.  I  know 
you  should  do  something  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  one  that 
has  the  right  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  speak 
against  fear.  I  speak  for  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance and  obedience  and  involvement  as  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct  each  of  us,  be- 
ginning right  here,  right  now. 


A  ROUGH  CURE  FOR  ADOLESCENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "A  Rough  Cure  for 
Adolescence,"  written  by  Edward  Gross- 
man, and  published  In  the  May  1967  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine. 

Mr.  Grossman  describes  in  sym- 
pathetic and  often  amusing  detail  the 
Outward  Bound  program,  a  wartime 
training  course  In  survival  techniques 
which  has  been  transposed  into  a  grow- 
ing system  of  character-building  camps 
for  teenagers  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Grossman  de- 
scribes it  as  a  program  "designed  to  con- 
vert loutish  adolescents  into  happy  men." 

I  have  followed  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  excellent  program  with 
Immense  respect  and  interest,  and  in  fact 
have  sent  two  of  my  own  sons  to  Outward 
Bound  camps  here  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  program  of  enormous  challenge 
designed  to  literally  stretch  the  limits  of 
human  nerve  and  endurance  and  to  show 
each  participant  that  he  has  within  him 
possibilities  and  powers  that  he  had 
never  before  realized.  Inevitably,  such  a 
program  has  its  perils  and  occasional 
mishaps,  as  Mr.  Grossman  states.  But  its 
overwhelming  effect  is  to  equip  thou- 
sands of  young  people  with  new  and  last- 
ing resources  of  body  and  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Rough  Cttbi:  for  Adolescence 
(By  Edward  Grossman) 

(Note. — How  a  wartime  course  In  survival 
techniques — punistiing  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous— is  now  being  used  to  change  the 
character  of  teen-agers,  from  unpromising 
louts  into  confident  men.) 


In  a  bright  but  chilly  dawn  last  August, 
two  men  abandoned  me  on  an  uninhabited 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  promising  to 
come  back  In  three  days.  To  tide  me  over 
tin  their  return  they  let  me  keep  twelve 
matches,  two  tin  cans  (empty),  a  sleeping 
bag,  one  plastic  sheet,  the  clothes  I  was  wear- 
ing, and  a  prayer  book.  In  case  I  got  hungry 
I  was  sypposed  to  graze  for  my  food  among 
the  native  fiora  and  fauna  of  this  half  square 
mile  of  rock  and  pine  trees. 

Now,  I  am  a  twenty-four-year-old  citified 
egghead  who  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Daniel  Boone  or  Henry  Thoreau.  Yet  I 
showed  no  anxiety  as  my  escorts'  boat 
chugged  off.  In  fact,  I  waved  a  cheery  good- 
bye. 

I  had  been  prepared  for  this  moment  by 
a  three  weeks'  therapeutic  ordeal  known  as 
Outward  Bound.  In  comparison  vrtith  what 
had  gone  before,  being  thrown  to  the  mercy 
of  nature  felt  like  getting  rescued.  Outward 
Bound  is  a  program  designed  to  convert 
loutish  adolescents  Into  happy  men.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  loutish,  and  by  definition  I 
am  not  an  adolescent.  But  rash  Journalistic 
zeal  had  led  me  to  find  out  for  myself 
whether  this  singular  experience  can — as  Its 
proponents  claim — reshape  the  character  of 
boys  and  Improve  them  "in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  their  bodies  and  souls." 

The  Outward  Bound  Idea  Is  an  English 
Import,  invented  by  Kurt  Hahn,  a  refugee 
from  Hitler.  Hahn,  a  teacher,  ran  a  private 
school  in  Germany  subsidized  by  Prince  Max 
of  Baden  (the  last  Imperial  Chancellor), 
and  on  his  arrival  In  bleakest  Scotland  In 
1933  set  up  Gordonstoun,  a  kind  of  prep 
school  where  he  gave  his  boys  (the  future 
Prince  Philip,  for  one)  hard  mattresses, 
strenuous  exercise,  coast-guard  duty,  and 
plenty  of  Greek  verbs.  Hahn  meant  his  Gor- 
donstoun treatment  to  be  more  than  just 
the  melancholy  business  of  Cold  Water  In- 
side and  Out  that  Is  a  tradition  in  Eng- 
lish public  schools.  He  wanted  to  Integrate 
physical  hardship  with  service  to  the  com- 
munity, manual  training,  and  academic  dis- 
cipline, all  in  a  rationalized  program  that 
would  arouse  youthful  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  hatred.  Hahn  believed  his  school  suc- 
ceeded at  this.  But  being  an  evangelist  he  was 
unhappy  because  only  a  few  sons  of  the 
rich  were  benefiting.  Through  the  1930s  he 
agitated  for  a  national  network  of  schools, 
modeled  on  his  principles  and  supported  by 
capitalists  and  government,  where  middle- 
class  and  poor  boys  could  go  for  concen- 
trated month-long  courses. 

Hahn  did  not  get  any  significant  response 
until  war  came.  In  1941  Lawrence  Holt, 
owner  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  when  his  ships  were 
torpedoed  by  German  U-boats  most  young 
sailors  gave  up  and  perished  in  the  sea,  while 
older  men.  with  experience  in  open  boats  and 
the  cunning  of  age,  survived.  Holt  gave  Hahn 
the  money  to  start  the  first  Outward  Bound 
school  in  Aberdovey,  Wales.  There  Merchant 
Service  apprentices  botmd  for  the  North 
Atlantic  convoy  run  learned  firsthand  that 
they  could  withstand  starvation,  exposure, 
hours  of  swimming  and  rowing.  This  was  not 
a  "survival  school"  of  the  sort  armies  operate 
now;  as  at  Gordonstoun,  Hahn  was  Inter- 
ested in  building  "health  and  character — 
stirvival  will  take  care  of  Itself."  As  it  turned 
out,  a  remarkable  proportion  of  Outward 
Bound  graduates  whose  ships  were  sunk  did 
survive. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  Hahn  had  won  a 
number  of  powerful  apostles.  Not  all  of 
them  were  High  Tory  types  with  titles  and 
decorations,  like  Field-Marshal  Lord  Mont- 
gomery. For  example,  the  biologist  Julian 
Huxley  lobbied  successfully  In  education 
circles  to  get  regular  academic  credit  for 
time  spent  at  Outward  Bound.  Five  new 
schools,  one  of  them  for  girls,  were  built. 
Factory  owners  began  paying  young  workers 
to  go  to  the  courses  in  order,  as  Sir  Spencer 
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tral    Washington    area,    prepared    an 
editorial. 

This  editorial  said  much  In  a  memo- 
rable way. 

For  example,  it  is  ver>-  true,  as  the 
editorial  pointed  out,  neither  project 
might  have  been  in  service  today,  if 
former  Congressman  Hal  Holmes  had 
not  moved  to  make  it  possible  for  Grant 
County  Public  Utility  District  to  build 
them. 

What  the  work  of  Hal  Holmes  meant 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  Grant  and 
Kittitas  counties  can  be  computed 
quickly  by  multiplying  the.sc  tax  pay- 
ments, made  over  the  years. 

But  the  editorial  discusses  more  than 
dollars  and  cents. 

It  looks  back  briefly  so  that  area  citi- 
zens might  look  ahead  more  intently 
and  with  even  greater  vision. 

For  these  rea.sons,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ellen.sbur?  Dally  Record. 

July  3,  19671 

Looking    Back    for    .\    Moment 

In  a  letter  on  this  page  today,  Lawrence 
Mellergaard  commen'.*  nn  the  nearly  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  paid  Into  County 
funds  through  public  utility  district  taxe.s 
Something  over  $86  OOO  is  by  law  earmarked 
for  Kittitas  School  District  t03  Commission- 
ers have  divided  the  balance  almost  equally, 
half  to  the  County's  general  expense  iund 
and  half  to  a  building  fund. 

Purely  as  a  sidelight,  its  worth  noting 
that  forecasts  made  in  1962  or  earlier  Indi- 
cated that  Wanapum  dam  would  produce 
about  1243.000  In  lieu  of  tax  money  for  this 
County.  This  flgi-ire  lor  one  very  close  to  It. 
If  memory  serves i  appeared  in  a  letter  5 
years  ago  from  the  Grant  County  PUD  to 
commissioners  here  Prom  this  letter,  the 
Record  carried  a  news  story  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a  good  deal  of  laughing  scep- 
ticism at  the  time  Not  everyone  then 
thought  that  Wanapum  would  generate  that 
kind  of  money. 

But  further  back  In  the  chronology  of 
both  Wanapum.  and  Priest  Rapids  dams,  and 
much  more  Important,  is  the  f.ict  that  living 
here  In  EUensburg  is  the  one  man  who  truly, 
as  much  as  any  man  could  be.  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  the  two  d.ims  actually 
were  constructed  That  man,  of  course.  Is 
Hal  Holmes. 

Holmes,  then  a  U  3  Congressman  from 
this  district,  shepherded  the  bills  through  the 
Congress  that  opened  the  construction  doors 
He  carried  the  ball  through  3<jme  extremely 
difficult  days   in   Washington. 

But.  the  legislation  wxs  put  through 

The  dams  were  built 

Yet.  how  often  it  is  that  what  men  accom- 
plish m  public  service,  witness  what  Hal 
Holmes  was  able  to  do  for  his  area  and  his 
people.  Is  forgotten  so  quickly. 

Why  la  It  that  we  call  the  people  we  elect 
politicians  using  the  word  with  such  con- 
tempt and  then  immediately,  once  they're 
our  representatives  dem,'»nd  that  they  devote 
all  their  time,  their  energies,  even  their 
health  to  the  Job''  And.  then  having  done  so. 
having  seen  to  the  proper  representation  of 
their  constituents,  we  fall  to  make  the  effort 
to  remember  them  and  their  contributions'' 

Why  Is  It?  Is  It  a  part  of  the  American 
background  so  steeped  in  distrust  of  politics 
and  politicians?  Who  can  say 

In  any  event,  the  dams  at  Priest  Rapids 
and  Wanapum.  which  win  provide  so  much 
to  this  are*  In  terms  of  revenue  and  recre- 
ation  for  decades  to  come  are  a   tribute  to 


publlc/^plrlted 
stand/ Hal  Ho: 


men  among  whom  certainly 

o:mes. 


CRY  FOR  THE  CITY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though much  has  been  written  about 
the  abominations  of  our  city.  I  wonder 
whether  this  outcry  very  often  affects  us 
personally.  I  wonder  how  benumbed  wo 
are  by  the  Kiandeur  of  marble  and  the 
security  of  the  suburbs  As  legislators,  we 
have  committed  oui'.sclvcs  to  niuncrous 
principles  and  ideas,  but  in  doing  so  we 
are  often  removed  from  the  immediacy 
of  human  needs  and  human  .suffering. 
Although  we  are  reminded  continually 
throuah  the  news  media  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  city,  of  its  poverty,  of  its 
ghettos,  of  its  inadequate  school  system.^, 
of  its  undermanned  police  force,  of  it5 
crime,  and  of  its  sorrow,  we  do  not  daily 
e.xperience  these  realities.  Yet,  the  suf- 
fering does  not  end  merely  because  we 
choose  not  to  see  it.  It  surrounds  us — 
but  only  when  we  are  threatened,  as  dur- 
ing the  long,  hot  summer,  do  we  take 
notice. 

A  sermon  Cry  for  the  City"  is  de- 
serving of  special  notice  becau.'^e  it  deals 
particularly  with  this  problem  of  per- 
sonal insensitivity  to  the  abominations 
of  our  city  It  speaks  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  personal  sorrow  It  condemns 
hypocrisy  of  those  of  us  who  pass  with- 
out seeing  the  reeking  tenements,  too 
busy  with  the  problems  of  the  Nation  to 
hear  the  cries  of  people  Amidst  all  the 
attempts  at  social  legislation,  it  chal- 
lenges us  to  personal  concern — to  shame, 
to  sorrow,  and  to  involvement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Cry  for  the  City,"  a  sermon 
first  delivered  by  Rev  Richard  Halver- 
.son  on  June  25.  1966,  at  the  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Bethesda,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor.i, 
as  follows- 

I  Morning    sermon.    June    25,    1967 1 
Cry    for    the    Crrr 

I  speak  against  fear  I  speak  for  sorrow  I 
speak  for  repentance  I  spe-ik  f<">r  Interces- 
sion I  speak  for  obedience  In  view  of  the 
long,  hot  summer  in  our  city.  I  speak  against 
fear,  for  'God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear  but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound 
mind  '  I  speak  for  sorrow,  for  the  sarrl- 
flces  of  Clod  are  a  broken  spirit;  a  broken  and 
a  ccintrite  heart,  oh  Clod.  Thou  wilt  not 
despl.se  ' 

Twice  on  Sunday  May  28  two  person.s  un- 
known to  each  other  and  in  totally  unre- 
lated circumstances,  spoke  to  me  of  Ezeklel 
9  Now,  11  IS  not  uncommon  for  persons  to 
direct  my  attention  to  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture But  when  two.  the  same  d.iy  In  com- 
pletely dl.Terent  sltviatloim  sp<')ke  to  me  of 
the  same  text  and  made  the  same  applica- 
tion tci  Washington,  DC.  I  received  this  as 
more  than  coincidence  It  came  to  me  as  the 
Spirit  s  suggestion  for  our  consideration  the 
Sunday   l)efore   summer   communion 

As  a  young  priest.  Ezeklel  was  carried  away 
captive  by  Nebuchadnerjar  to  Babylon  There 
CKkI  called  Ezeklel  to  prophesy  against  both 
the  Northern  Klngdon.  Israel,  and  the  .South- 
ern Kingdom,  Judah  hut  especially  against 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  The  flrst  twenty-four 
chapters  of  Ezeklel  contain  the  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  took  place  In  58«  B  C  after  .Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  laid  siege  against  the  city  which 
lasted    eleven    vears 


Of  relevance  to  our  situation  is  not  ao 
much  the  detestable  practices  of  which  Is- 
rael was  guilty  and  for  which  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  laid  waste,  but  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  ones  who  were  spared  Clod's  Judg- 
ment In  Jeru.salem  were  tho.'^e  who  sighed 
and  cried  over  the  abominations  of  the  city." 
This  particular  prcjphecy  opens  with  God 
calling  for  the  rulers  of  the  city,  and  Ezeklel 
reports  that  six  men,  having  weapons  of 
slaughter  In  their  hanr^s.  appeared  Then 
there  vt':is  a  seventh  man,  clothe'l  In  linen 
with  a  writers  ink  horn  by  his  side,  and  he 
was  commanded  by  Clod  to  "go  through  the 
midst  of  the  city  and  to  .set  a  mark  upon  the 
foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  cry  tor 
all  the  abominations  that  be  di.  ue  In  the 
midst  thereof" 

Afterwards,  the  six  men.  'each  with  a 
slaughter  weapon  m  his  hand,  were  to  go 
through  the  city  and  without  pity  to  slav, 
utterly,  old  and  young,  both  maids  and  little 
children  and  women."  They  were  to  slay  not 
only  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  abomina- 
tions, not  only  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
detestible  practices,  but  they  were  to  slay 
those  who  were  indifferent  They  were  to 
slay  those  who  did  not  care  about  what  was 
happening  to  Jerusalem  They  were  to  slay 
all  "who  did  not  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  City  "  The  six  men,  with 
weap.ms  of  slaughter  In  their  hands,  were 
commanded  by  G<xl  to  "come  not  near  those 
who  had  the  mark  In  their  foreheads,"  that 
Is.  those  who  had  cried  and  sighed  for  the 
abomination  In  the  city  Of  special  Interest 
IS  the  fact  that  the  six  men  with  their 
weapons  of  Judgment  were  to  begin  at  the 
sanctuary  with  the  elders,  i  or  with  the  an- 
cient men,  ns  It  Is  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion) who,  though  they  may  not  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  detestible  practices,  never- 
theless bore  no  burden  for  the  city  and  its 
sin. 

Now,  of  course,  Jerusalem  is  a  sacred  city 
in  an  absolutely  unique  sense  Jertisalem  was 
the  locale  of  the  redemptive  work  of  God 
in  the  past  and  It  is  the  center  of  the  re- 
demptive purpose  of  God  for  tlie  future 
But  this  prophecy  speaks  to  us  of  our  Chris- 
tian obligation  to  our  city,  to  any  city  where 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  but  for  us.  our 
city  May  I  remind  you  of  the  central  place 
cities  have  in  the  Bible,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  whole  Bible.  Old  and  New  Testament, 
was  composed  In  a  period  when  civilization 
was  rural  and  nomadic,  not  urban  Jesus 
wept  over  Jerusalem  The  first  missionary, 
Paul,  went  to  the  great  cities  to  preach,  to 
tench,  to  plant  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  he  found  no  rest  In  his  soul  until  he  had 
entered  the  Imperial  City  Itself.  Rome,  to 
proclaim  his  message  Tlie  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  story  of  cities 

It  would  l>e  superfluous  to  speak  at  any 
length  this  morning  of  our  city  and  its  abom- 
laatlons  We  are  reminded  dally  through  the 
pai>ers.  radio,  TV  and  the  weekly  news 
magazines  of  the  abominations  of  our  city, 
of  Its  poverty,  of  Its  ghettos,  of  Its  second 
class  school  systems,  of  Its  Inadequate  police 
force,  of  its  Juvenile  delinquency,  of  its  crime, 
of  Its  drxinkenness,  of  Its  sin.  But,  the  trag- 
edy Is  compounded  because  It  Is  the  capiuil 
city  of  the  wealthiest  most  powerful  nation 
In  history  It  should  be  a  model  city.  It 
should  be  an  example  to  the  cities  of  the 
world  of  what  a  city  ought  t<:)  be,  and  we 
who  live  here  should  be  ashamed  that  It  is 
not  We  who  live  here  should  be  ashamed 
that  we  do  not  sorrow  for  the  condition  of 
<uir  city,  ashamed  of  oiir  IndllTerence  and  our 
'  couldnt-care-less"  attitude,  ashamed  f^'r 
a.ssuming  that  somehow  we  can  move  away 
out  of  the  city  to  the  relative  security  of 
the  suburbs  and  for  all  practical  purp<i.ses 
abandon  the  city  except  as  we  earn  our  living 
in  it  and  find  our  pleasures  there. 

.sure:y  we  who  prosper  from  the  city  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  city,  even  when  we 
live  on   Its  periphery    Of  course,  we  do  not 
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participate  In  the  city's  crime  and  violence 
and  sin.  But  the  relevant  question  Is,  "Does 
it  break  our  hearts  that  our  city  suffers  from 
such  violence  and  crime  and  sin?"  We  keep 
hearing  atwut  the  long  hot  summer  stlU 
ahead  with  Its  potential  of  riot  and  violence 
and  death.  And  our  response  for  the  most 
part  is  anger  and  fear,  If  we  bother  to  care 
at  all.  I  speak  against  fear.  I  sjjeak  for  sor- 
row. I  speak  for  concern  for  a  city.  And  If 
we  are  not  concerned,  we  should  repent  of 
our  indifference  and  ask  God  to  forgive  us 
and  renew  us  and  Involve  us.  We  must  pray 
that  we  shall  be  sensitive  to  the  burdens  of 
the  city,  our  city,  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  of 
Ciod  that  each  of  us  may  fulfill  his  God-given 
role,  whatever  it  may  be,  now,  in  this  place. 
We  must  Intercede  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  city,  for  its  leaders  and  its  poor,  for  Its 
police  and  Its  criminals:  for  its  administra- 
tion and  its  citizens.  This  is  our  obligation 
to  our  city. 

Verses  nine  and  ten  of  the  prophecy  are 
significant.  Why  was  the  guilt  of  the  house 
of  Israel  and  Judah  great?  "Because,"  said 
God,  "the  land  was  full  of  blood  and  the  city 
full  of  injustice  and  they  said  (the  people  of 
God  said  I  "The  Lord  has  forsaken  the  earth 
and  the  Lord  seeth  not."  They  had  despaired 
of  God.  The  jseople  of  God  had  despaired  of 
God.  The  Injustice  and  sin  had  become  so 
commonplace  that  tiie  people  of  God  had 
given  up  hope.  They  had  capitulated  to  the 
evil  and  despaired  of  solution.  And  In  their 
despair  and  faithlessness  they  had  abdicated 
their  responsibility  and  languished  In 
apathy.  We  must  not  be  guilty  of  this.  We 
must  believe  that  God  has  not  forsaken  the 
earth,  that  God  has  not  forsaken  oiur  city. 
We  must  believe  that  God  Is  not  unaware  of 
our  city  and  our  world.  We  must  believe 
that  God  is  able  to  do  something  about  our 
city,  this  summer,  now.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  God's  method  Is  men;  that  God 
works  through  his  people.  Therefore,  we  must 
pray  that  He  will  work  through  us,  each  of 
us,  without  a  single  exception.  We  must  ask 
for  a  burden  for  our  city.  We  must  pray  that 
we  will  be  burdened  enough  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  we  will  weep  for  our  city  and  its 
abominations.  With  broken  and  contrite 
hearts  we  must  seek  His  forgiveness  tor 
our  Indifference  and  our  selfishness,  and  our 
apathy.  We  must  pray  for  the  mighty  inter- 
vention of  Almighty  God  this  summer.  And 
we  can  do  something.  Each  of  us  can  do 
something.  God  has  something  for  each  of 
us  to  do  If  we  seek  His  will  for  each  of  us. 
We  cannot  do  everything  for  everybody,  but 
we  can  do  something  for  somebody. 

Thursday  evening  I  participated  In  a  lit- 
tle sandwich  supper  witii  about  six  young 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 
One  of  them  had  met  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Savior  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  walking  in  this  won- 
derful faith  In  Christ,  in  this  new  life.  He 
told  us.  In  the  spontaneity  of  the  supper, 
how  one  day  he  left  his  ofHce  and,  as  was 
always  the  case,  walked  down  Connecticut 
Avenue  to  the  restaurant.  Everything  had 
gone  wrong  that  day  in  his  home  and  ofHce. 
He  was  discouraged  and  he  was  consuming 
himself  with  solf-plty.  He  walked  with  head 
down  until  his  eyes  fell  on  a  beggar  at  the 
curb,  a  Negro  man  without  any  feet.  He 
asked  God  to  forgive  him  for  his  self-pity, 
he  had  feet,  and  all  of  his  frvistration  dis- 
appeared as  he  stood  there  In  tlie  presence  of 
this  poor  nuin  without  feet.  He  gave  him 
.some  money  and  went  on  to  his  lunch,  but 
as  he  sat  at  lunch  he  prayed,  "Lord,  I  can't 
help  everyone  asking  for  help  In  this  city,  but 
there  Is  one  man  I  can  help,  and  now,  by 
your  grace.  I  adopt  this  man,  whether  any- 
body else  helps  him,  I  will."  He  adopted 
that  man  and  has  been  helping  him  ever 
since.  What  If  every  Christian  citizen  in 
our  city  did  that! 

I've  been  hearing  over  the  radio  many  an- 
nouncements this  past  week  of  the  desper- 


ate need  for  helpers  in  the  Head-Start  Pro- 
gram, 'What  an  opportunity  to  demoixstrate 
the  love  of  God  In  Christ  for  a  Christian. 
What  an  opportunity  for  witness.  What  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  servant  for  Christ's  sake. 
In  the  buUetln  on  the  back  of  the  an- 
nouncement page  I  have  listed  some  oppor- 
tunities for  Christian  service  beginning  to- 
morrow morning.  Many  opportunities  for 
Christians  to  exploit  needs  to  the  glory  of 
God  In  Christian  service.  One  of  the  very  con- 
troversial and  explosive  problems  facing  tis 
in  Montgomery  County  is  open  housing,  but 
It  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  city.  On 
this  Thursday  evening  there  is  going  to  be  a 
meeting  for  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County  to  discuss  this  problem.  Some  of  you 
ought  to  be  there,  whatever  your  convictions 
about  open  housing,  to  be  Informed,  not 
afraid,  to  be  intelligent,  not  fearful  or  angry. 

But  most  of  all,  we  can  tell  others  about 
the  love  of  God  In  Jesus  Christ;  whatever 
else  we  do,  and  we  should  do  other  things  as 
well,  not  leave  them  undone.  I  was  told  this 
morning  about  a  small  group  of  Plymouth 
Brethren  who  are  spending  two  weeks  in 
Washington  distributing  the  gospel  of  John. 
In  two  weeks,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
portions  of  scripture  will  be  lovingly  and 
prayerfully  distributed  in  the  city. 

I  don't  know  what  you  should  do.  I  know 
you  should  do  something  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  Is  the  only  one  that 
has  the  right  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  speak 
against  fear.  I  speak  for  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance and  obedience  and  involvement  as  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct  each  of  us,  be- 
ginning right  here,  right  now. 


A  ROUGH  CURE  FOR  ADOLESCENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "A  Rough  Cure  for 
Adolescence,"  written  by  Edward  Gross- 
man, and  published  in  the  May  1967  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine. 

Mr.  Grossman  describes  in  sym- 
pathetic and  often  amusing  detail  the 
Outward  Bound  program,  a  wartime 
training  course  in  survival  techniques 
which  has  been  transposed  into  a  grow- 
ing system  of  character-building  camps 
for  teenagers  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Grossman  de- 
scribes it  as  a  program  "designed  to  con- 
vert loutish  adolescents  into  happy  men." 

I  have  followed  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  excellent  program  with 
immense  respect  and  interest,  and  in  fact 
have  sent  two  of  my  own  sons  to  Outward 
Bound  camps  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  program  of  enormous  challenge 
designed  to  literally  stretch  the  limits  of 
human  nerve  and  endurance  and  to  show 
each  participant  that  he  has  within  him 
possibilities  and  powers  that  he  had 
never  before  realized.  Inevitably,  such  a 
program  has  its  perils  and  cxicasional 
mishaps,  as  Mr.  Grossman  states.  But  its 
overwhelming  effect  is  to  equip  thou- 
sands of  young  people  with  new  and  last- 
ing resources  of  body  and  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Rough  Cure  fob  Adolescence 
(By  Edward  Grossman) 

(Note. — How  a  wartime  course  in  survival 
techniques — punishing  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous— is  now  being  used  to  change  the 
character  of  teen-agers,  from  unpromising 
louts  Into  confident  men.) 


In  a  bright  but  chilly  dawn  last  August, 
two  men  abandoned  me  on  an  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  promising  to 
come  back  In  three  days.  To  tide  me  over 
till  their  return  they  let  me  keep  twelve 
matches,  two  tin  cans  (empty),  a  sleeping 
bag,  one  plastic  sheet,  the  clothes  I  was  wear- 
ing, and  a  prayer  book.  In  case  I  got  hungry 
1  was  supposed  to  graze  for  my  food  among 
the  native  flora  and  fauna  of  this  half  square 
mile  of  rock  and  pine  trees. 

Now,  I  am  a  twenty-four-year-old  citified 
egghead  who  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Daniel  Boone  or  Henry  Thoreau.  Yet  I 
showed  no  anxiety  as  my  escorts'  boat 
chugged  off.  In  fact,  I  waved  a  cheery  good- 
bye. 

I  had  been  prepared  for  this  moment  by 
a  three  weeks'  therapeutic  ordeal  known  as 
Outward  Bound.  In  comparison  with  what 
had  gone  before,  being  thrown  to  the  mercy 
of  nature  felt  like  getting  rescued.  Outward 
Bound  is  a  program  designed  to  convert 
loutish  adolescents  into  happy  men.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  loutish,  and  by  definition  I 
am  not  an  adolescent.  But  rash  Journalistic 
zeal  had  led  me  to  find  out  for  myself 
whether  this  singular  experience  can — as  Its 
proponents  claim — reshape  the  character  of 
boys  and  improve  them  "in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  their  bodies  and  souls." 

The  Outward  Bound  idea  Is  an  English 
Import.  Invented  by  Kurt  Hahn,  a  refugee 
from  Hitler,  Hahn,  a  teacher,  ran  a  private 
school  in  Germany  subsidized  by  Prince  Max 
of  Baden  (the  last  Imperial  Chancellor), 
and  on  his  arrival  in  bleakest  Scotland  In 
1933  set  up  Gordonstoun,  a  kind  of  prep 
school  where  he  gave  his  boys  (the  future 
Prince  Philip,  for  one)  hard  mattresses, 
strenuous  exercise,  coast-guard  duty,  and 
plenty  of  Greek  verbs.  Hahn  meant  his  Gor- 
donstoun treatment  to  be  more  than  Just 
the  melancholy  business  of  Cold  Water  In- 
side and  Out  that  is  a  tradition  in  Eng- 
lish public  schools.  He  wanted  to  Integrate 
physical  hardship  with  service  to  the  com- 
munity, manual  training,  and  academic  dis- 
cipline, all  in  a  rationalized  program  that 
would  arouse  youthful  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  hatred.  Hahn  believed  his  school  suc- 
ceeded at  this.  But  being  an  evangelist  he  was 
unhappy  because  only  a  few  sons  of  the 
rich  were  benefiting.  Through  the  1930s  he 
agitated  for  a  national  network  of  schools, 
modeled  on  his  principles  and  supported  by 
capitalists  and  government,  where  middle- 
class  and  poor  boys  could  go  for  concen- 
trated month-long  courses. 

Hahn  did  not  get  any  significant  response 
until  war  came.  In  1941  Lawrence  Holt, 
owner  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  when  his  ships  were 
torpedoed  by  German  U-boats  most  youiig 
sailors  gave  up  and  perished  in  the  sea,  while 
older  men,  with  experience  in  open  boats  and 
the  cunning  of  age.  survived.  Holt  gave  Hahn 
the  money  to  start  the  first  Outward  Bound 
school  in  Aberdovey,  Wales.  There  Merchant 
Service  apprentices  bound  for  the  North 
Atlantic  convoy  run  learngd  firsthand  that 
they  could  withstand  starvation,  exposure, 
hours  of  swimming  and  rowing.  This  w.as  not 
a  "survival  school"  of  the  sort  armies  operate 
now;  as  at  Gordonstoun,  Hahn  was  Inter- 
ested in  building  "health  and  character — 
survival  will  take  care  of  Itself."  As  It  turned 
out,  a  remarkable  projxjrtion  of  Outward 
Bound  graduates  whose  ships  were  sunk  did 
survive. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  Hahn  had  won  a 
number  of  powerful  apostles.  Not  all  of 
them  were  High  Tory  types  with  titles  and 
decorations,  like  Field-Marshal  Lord  Mont- 
gomery. For  example,  the  biologist  Julian 
Huxley  lobbied  successfully  in  education 
circles  to  get  regular  academic  credit  for 
time  spent  at  Outward  Bound,  Five  new- 
schools,  one  of  them  for  girls,  were  built. 
Factory  owners  began  paying  young  workers 
to  go  to  the  courses  In  order,  as  Sir  Spencer 
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Summers.  MP  and  Outward  Bound  truat««. 
puta  It.  "to  develop  a  sense  a!  responslblilty. 
to  engender  self-conadeni-e  and  self-help 
and  so  to  provide  an  antidote  to  the  poaalble 
consequences  of  the   Welfare  State  ' 

Today  there  are  Outward  Bound  schools 
In  Germany.  Australia.  Hjlland.  Kenya. 
Malaya.  New  Zealand.  Nli<erla.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  Z.imbl.i  Four  .\merlran 
schools  have  been  estibll.shed  -  one  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies,  another  In  the  wo'Xis  of 
northern  Mlnnesot-i.  one  on  Hurricane  la- 
land.  Maine,  and  a  mountain  school  in 
Oregon.  Since  1941.  100  000  boys  and  girls 
have  gone  through  Outward  Bound.  3.000  of 
them  In  this  country  .^^lerlcan  advocates  of 
the  movement  aim  to  put  their  sweat  shirt. 
emblazoned  with  the  credo.  To  Serve,  to 
Strive,  and  not  to  Yield."  on  many  more  kids, 
and  their  chances  look  good  Soon  Outward 
Bound  may  be  all  the  educational  rage  here. 
The  American  schools  insist  on  mixing 
evenly  "scholaisfiVp"  boys,  many  of  them 
delinquent  Negroes  ^nd  Puerto  Rlc;vns.  with 
students  who  pay  «I100  tuition  Money  for 
equipment  and  hirfciu;  expert  Instructors 
comes  mostly  fronj  we^i-heeled  trustees,  with 
a  small  but  growing  Jontrlbution  from  the 
federal  Poverty  Program  Some  solid  citizens 
of  New  England,  familiar  with  the  Maine 
Coast  from  having  passed  their  vacations 
cruising  It.  selected  Hurricane  Island  and 
rented  It  for  Outward  Baund. 

raiST  RUN  OF  THE  ZOMBIS 

Hurricane,  formerly  the  site  of  a  granite- 
quarrying  village  but  unused  since   1915.   Is 
2  5  miles  around,  and  12  miles  out  in  Penob- 
scot Bay.  I  sailed  from  Rockland.  Maine,  out 
to  Hurricane  In  one  of  the  schools  30-foot 
whaleboats.  together  with  twelve  others  who 
were  going  to  take  the  course  for  prospective 
Instructors    (which    is.    If    anything,    more 
rigorous  than   what   the   boys  go   through). 
We  made  a  heterogeneous  crew:  a  nineteen- 
year-old  machinist  Interested  In  youth  work, 
a    couple    of    veterans    of    the    Peace    Corps, 
several  young  history  and  gym  teachers  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  an  insurance  un- 
derwriter, and   three   elders,  all   teachers   In 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  high  schools — Cal  Tay- 
lor,   thirty-seven     (truant    ofBcer.    ex-prize- 
flghter),     Leo     Pox.     forty     (another     shop 
teacher,    250    pounds,    green    baseball    hat. 
habit    of    calUng    people      Ace'i.    and    Jose 
Gonzalez,  forty-six  (teacher  of  disturbed  and 
underprivileged  children,  ex-pilot  In  the  Fly- 
ing Tigers,  graduate  of  Yale  Drama  School. 
ex-stage  and  screen  actor,  practicing  sculp- 
tor). These  three  were  taking  the  course  at 
the  same  time  as  a  group  of  their  Trenton 
students.  The   fourteenth   man   In   our   boat 
was  Instructor   Barry  Crook,  twenty-four,  a 
toothy,  muscular  Liverpudlian  who  looks  like 
a  choirboy  and  talks  like  a  Beatle,  After  a 
smooth    three-hour    cruise,    we    docked    at 
Hurricane.    I    remarked    to    Leo    Fox.    "This 
Isn't  going  to  be  so  bad. "  and  he  said,  "You 
may  b*  right,  Ace,  ■ 

We  got  settled  In  our  tents  and  had  supper 
m  the  mess  hall  with  the  kids,  about  elghty- 
flve  of  them,  many  bigger  and  huskier  than  I 
remember  kids  being  when  I  was  one.  After- 
wards Instructor  Crook  met  our  group  In 
the  twilight  and  proposed  "a  quiet  walk 
around  the  Island."  which  seemed  a  good 
Idea.  "Follow  me,  lads,"  he  cried,  taking  off 
at  a  quick  trot.  He  raced  us  through  brambly 
meadows,  down  forest  paths  where  moss  con- 
cealed treacherous  roots,  then  out  to  the 
ocean's  edge,  leaping  from  one  monstrous 
rock  to  another  with  the  surf  crashing  be- 
low. A  ten-second  stop  to  let  us  take  In  the 
stupendous  sunset,  then  up  and  over  a  25- 
foot  tower  made  of  granite  blocks.  More  run- 
ning. Suddenly  we  were  In  a  forest  clearing, 
staring  at  a  sheer,  13-foot  wooden  barricade. 
The  object:  to  get  everyone  over.  In  two  min- 
utes of  clawing,  pushing,  and  cursing,  we  did 
It.  Then  off  again.  There  was  almost  no  light 
now.  only  Crooks  bobbing  blond  head  was 
visible,  leading  us  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 


quarry  cliffs  Like  a  mountain  goat  he  gal- 
loped up  the  nearly  perpendicular  rock  face, 
here  stopping  to  Inch  along  a  narrow  ledge, 
there  Jumping  nonchalantly  until  he  reached 
the  top,  alx-iut  200  feet  up  into  the  ijlixim 

Z'lmbl-llke  we  followed  I  wondered  what 
sound  ft  filling  body  make."!  on  granite  About 
halfway  up  I  thought  I  wag  about  to  find 
out  I  was  making  my  way  on  all  fours  up  a 
section  covered  by  thin  gravel  when  I  l.ist  my 
footing  and  started  sliding  down  on  my  stom- 
ach The  man  climbing  behind  niP  walled. 
'  Hf>v.  you're  golnK  the  wrong  way'"  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  in  some  m.inner  stopped  myself 
before  colliding  with  him  Bathed  in  cool 
sweat  I  .started  back  up  .\fter  the  ascent, 
more  sprinting  through  the  black  woods. 
Finally,  back  at  the  mesa  hall  Crook,  looking 
much  refreshed,  told  J|S  that  would  be  all 
for  now  ^» 

My  knees  were  bleeding  my  hands  bruised, 
and  a  lari?e  blue  egg  was  growing  on  my 
right  ankle  The  group,  stunned,  picked  its 
way  back  to  the  tents  and  crawled  Into  sleep- 
ing bags. 

No  sooner.  It  seemed,  had  I  zipped  in  than 
Crook  was  shouting  gaily.  "Up.  mates,  up! 
Its  late'"  It  w.is.  to  be  exact.  5  30  a  m  ,  time 
for  tlie  Run  and  Dip  The  Run  1.-  a  two-mile 
duplication,  minus  the  quarry  business,  of 
what  we  h.ld  done  before  going  ti  sleep,  the 
Dip  IS  a  lenp  from  a  dock  20  feet  in'o  the  48 
Atlantic  Rain  or  shine.  RArD  ushers  In  each 
day  at  Hurrlc.ine  The  whole  school  collects 
at  the  dock  after  the  Run.  and  each  "Watch," 
or  group  of  twelve  hoys,  goes  over  the  side 
in  turn  "Dunkirk"  Watch  (In  honor  of  the 
courageou.s  evacuation),  "Jones"  (after  John 
Paul  Jones)  ,  Bowditch "  (after  a  nlneteenth- 
cenrury  navigator)  For  anyone  not  a  circus 
performer,  this  stunt  Is  dismaying  "Man.  Ah 
aint  going  to  do  It!"  one  of  the  Trenton  boys 
announced  But  his  Instructor  and  comrades 
insisted  If  he  didnt  Jump,  they  would  lose 
points  in  competition  with  the  other 
Watche.'  In  everything,  down  to  swabbing 
the  outhouses,  the  Watches  compete  So  he 
Jumped  Another  Trenton  boy  also  gave  way 
to  the  same  sort  of  pre-ssure  down  at  the 
quarry  p^ol  He  Jumped  In,  but  Instead  of 
swimming  ashore,  he  promptly  sank.  When  he 
was  Just  as  promptly  pvUled  out  by  a  llfe- 
gu.Trd.  he  commented.  "Ah  thought  you 
knoued  Ah  can't  swim." 

Remarkably  enough,  the  feeling  after  the 
R&D  ( If  you  can  swim  i  Is  of  sudden  eupho- 
ria. It  comes  from  shocking  the  body,  from 
healthy  fatigue,  from  the  bracing  dawn  air. 
and  not  a  little  from  discovering  yourself 
still  alive  after  doing  a  thing  that  appeared 
suicidal.  This  sensation  followed  many  of 
the  activities  at  Hurricane,  and  distracted 
me  from  a  mass  of  minor  hurts.  Within  a 
couple  of  days  our  group  was  Introduced  to: 
Drownprooflng,  a  method  of  exquisite 
breath,  body,  and  mind  control  which.  If 
mastered.  Is  supposed  to  keep  you  alive  for 
hours,  even  with  cramps.  In  all  but  the  most 
mountainous  seas.  The  basic  position  Is  the 
Dead  Man's  Float  (head  under  water),  using 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  body.  The  head 
Is  exposed  only  to  take  a  quick  breath  every 
six  seconds  or  so,  then  back  under  water. 
The  theory  Is  explained  and  demonstrated 
with  beautiful  sangfroid  at  the  quarry  pool 
by  Reagh  Wetmore,  forty-three,  who  teaches 
drownprooflng  at  Phillips  Andover,  But  once 
in  the  water,  especially  when  your  hands  and 
feet  are  tied  with  rope  to  simulate  cramps, 
all  Is  not  so  logical.  After  swallowing  a  few 
gallons  I  quit:  the  boys  have  It  harder,  they 
are  pressured  to  stay  In  despite  panic,  "As 
long  as  a  guy  is  screaming."  says  Wetmore, 
"we  know  he's  all  right,"  Negro  kids  I  saw. 
for  environmental  or  physiological  reasons. 
were  uncomfortable  in  the  water — Wetmore 
calls  them  "sinkers,"  Several  suffered  quite 
horribly.  They  were  glad  to  get  out.  So  was  I. 
Rappelltng.  which  Is  conducted  on  the 
truly  vertical  section  of  the  cliffs.  "It's  all  in 
the  friction."  explains  Crook,  who  has  done 


this  sort  of  thing  In  the  Alps  "It's  very  safe  " 
RappelUng  means  tying  one  end  of  a  long 
rope  to  a  tree  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  threading 
the  rope  through  a  snapllnk  at  your  waist, 
bracing  the  rope  with  your  right  hand 
against  your  hip,  and  then  walking  back- 
wards over  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and  down  to 
the  bottom  'Keep  your  feet  Oat  on  the  rock 
face,"  advl.ses  Crook  as  he  descends  and  we 
peer  over  the  edcfC  'Lean  wa-a-a-y  out 
Don't  worry,  this  nylon  rope  Is  3,000-pound 
test  "  Though  I  believe  him,  there  Is  sonie- 
thlng  about  stepping  backwards  Into  thin 
ozone  abo\e  the  tops  of  pine  trees  and  crows 
circling  like  vultures,  that  the  nerve  cells 
resist  Some  of  us  go  over  with  alacrity: 
others,  like  ashen-faced  stand-ln&  for  Harold 
Lloyd.  The  euphoria  arrives  about  ten  feet 
down  when  you  realize  tliere  is  a  good 
chance  the  rope  is  not  going  to  snap  Then 
you  wet  your  cracked  lips,  gaze  over  your 
shoulder  to  the  razor-sharp  ocean  horizon, 
smllo  wanly  at  the  fellows  below 

The  ropes  course,  where  I  chickened  out. 
I  should  mention  that  the  day  before  this  in- 
cident, something  happened  that  reinforced 
my  yellow  streak.  Crook  had  set  us  this  prob- 
lem: A  beam,  parallel  to  and  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  has  been  nailed  between  two 
trees  A  log  lies  free  on  the  ground.  Put  the 
log  acro.ss  the  beam  and  balance  the  whole 
group,  minus  the  Falstaffian  Leo  Fox.  on  the 
.see.sawlng  log.  "Okey.  pair  up  by  weights," 
directs  Flying  Tiger  Gonzalez,  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  hand  We  get  the  log  up.  and 
two  by  two  clamber  up.  straddle  It.  and  Inch 
outward  The  balance  Is  precarious,  the  posi- 
tion tiring.  Finally  all  are  up.  A  thin  cheer 
But  now  what?  We  have  not  discussed  the 
matter  of  getting  doicn.  Confused  shouting 
"Everybody  let  go  when  I  say  three!"  "No! 
Get  off  two  by  two!"  "Decide  something.  I 
can't  hold  on  much  longer!"  "Christ,  don't 
let  go!"  Too  late.  Someone  (not  I)  lets  go. 
and  eleven  bodies  fly  like  discarded  mario- 
nettes. I  only  break  my  spectacles;  Big  Jim 
Shugrue,  the  nineteen-year-old  machinist. 
breaks  his  wrist,  wrenches  his  back,  and  Is 
taken  away  on  a  stretcher. 

Now  the  ropes  course  Is  a  maze  whose  piece 
de  renstaiice  is  a  creaking,  swaying  "Burma 
Bridge"  suspended  between  two  trees  at  an 
altitude  of  50  feet  The  Bridge  is  simply  a 
tightrope  with  two  other  ropes  beside  It  for 
support  beneath  the  armpits.  With  the 
memory  of  Shugrue's  misfortune  vivid,  this 
is  where  I  drew  the  line.  The  others  went  up, 
but  despite  Crook's  assurances  that  It  was 
"perfectly  safe  and  you'll  feel  great  after, " 
I  stayed  below.  A  coward  kid  would  have 
been  put  under  severe  pressure  by  his  mates, 
and  would  have  gone  up  trembling,  and. 
chances  are.  come  down  unscathed  and  tri- 
umphant. Sometimes.  Infrequently.  I  wish  I 
had  given  it  a  try. 

Sailing  &  Navigation,  the  Feature  Attrac- 
tion at  Hurricane.  Since  part  of  every  day  Is 
spent  on  the  ocean,  even  a  landlubber  like 
me  couldn't  help  learning  something  of 
chart-  and  compass-reading,  sailing,  taking 
the  helm,  and  rowing — above  all,  rowing.  On 
overnight  Expeditions  the  wind  failed,  so  we 
rowed  the  whaleboat  all  day  and  once  until 
2:00  a.m.  In  order  to  camp  on  a  particularly 
lovely  Island.  It  was  that  night  I  had  my 
most  exotic  scare.  We  had  been  paddling 
around  In  the  murk  for  hours,  and  It  was 
becoming  obvious  that — save  for  Mr.  Crook, 
who  so  far  had  done  little  more  than  smile 
knowingly  and  leave  the  navigation  to  us— 
nobody  had  the  foggiest  notion  where  we 
were.  Finally  even  Crook  got  nervous.  He 
shouted,  "Oars!"  and  we  stopped  rowing  and 
slumped  over  our  oars  while  he  trained  a 
flashlight  on  the  soggy  chart.  I  was  taking 
this  opportunity  to  recall  the  last  time  I  had 
slept  between  sheets  on  a  real  bed,  when 
about  ten  feet  from  the  end  of  my  oar  some- 
thing surfaced  and  began  breathing.  Every- 
one on  board  looked  in  that  direction  and 
stopped  breathing,  except  Jose  Gonzalez,  who 
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said,  matter-of-f.actly,  "It's  a  whale,  boys." 
Each  hair  on  my  head  stood  on  end.  I 
thought.  What  a  curious  way  for  my  life  to 
end— in  a  Jacket  Illustration  for  Moby  Dick. 

After  what  seemed  no  longer  than  a  cen- 
tury. Crixik  slowly  played  the  light  out  over 
the  water,  reluctant  as  any  of  us  to  see  this 
thing,  and  found  ,  .  ,  a  beautiful,  intelli- 
gent, nonbelligerent  porpoise.  (Later  Crook 
changed  the  course  sharply;  we  made  our 
destination) 

Under  these  conditions  a  fellowship  of  the 
battletield  grew  up.  In  a  special  sense,  we 
got  to  know  each  other  better  than  our 
closest  friends  in  the  ordinary  world — which 
seemed  incredibly  distant.  Disputes  flared, 
but  were  usually  settled  with  good  humor; 
weaknesses  were  exposed,  but  seldom  ex- 
ploited. This  sounds  strange  to  civilized  ears; 
it  is  indeed,  ineffable,  like  the  peacefulness 
on  the  boys'  faces  as  they  return  to  Hurri- 
cane after  Expedition,  tired,  dirty,  proud  as 
Vikings. 

SHAPING   UP   THE   MIX 

The  mood  at  Hurricane,  despite  the  fearful 
things  that  go  on  there.  Is  upbeat.  This  sur- 
prised me.  not  only  because  I  expected  stress 
would  make  people  edgy,  but  because  the 
human  combinations  on  the  Island  seemed 
all  wrong.  The  delinquents  would  be  sullen 
and  Intractable.  The  preppies,  who  make  up 
almost  half  the  boys  and  more  than  half 
the  Instructors,  would  exlilblt  that  mental 
cruelty  and  body  pride  that  are  ways  of  life 
at  prep  school  as  I  remember  it.  Then  there 
was  the  matter  of  integration  at  close  quar- 
ters— could  It  work?  And  in  r.ny  event  ado- 
lescence Is  not  the  gladdest  or  most  In- 
gratiating of  ages. 

But  I  found  that  although  these  behavior 
patterns  may  crop  up.  they  are  dealt  with 
efficiently,  so  that  the  place  functions  on  a 
level  of  cooperation  and  tolerance  that  I 
have  hardly  seen  before,  even  on  an  Israeli 
kibbutz.  I  heard  teasing,  but  little  of  the 
pathological  sarcasm  I  knew  at  prep  school; 
I  saw  no  fist-fights;  color  did  not  seem  to 
make  a  difference  (though  the  white  boys 
were  soon  using  the  livelier  Idiom  of  the 
Negroes):  menial  tasks  like  washing  dishes 
were  performed  cheerfully  ("Manual  labor," 
said  Crook,  helping  us  unload  the  supply 
boat  from  the  mainland,  "Is  not  some 
Spaniard") . 

Problem  cases  are  treated  by  mixing  ap- 
peals to  a  boy's  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  Watch  with  private  threats  of  ostra- 
cism. "Now  listen."  I  overheard  Peter  Wil- 
lauer.  the  school  director,  saying  in  a  brutal 
voice  to  Josh,  a  Trenton  Negro  who  wanted 
to  drop  out.  "until  you  shape  up  I'm  not 
even  goln'  to  talk  to  you,  understand?" 
Josh,  a  likable  kid  with  a  police  record,  a 
pregnant  girl  friend  back  home,  and  a  repu- 
tation as  a  Golden  Gloves  boxer,  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  "culture  shock"  of  coming 
from  a  gray  slum  Into  a  grand  wilderness, 
and  seeing  people  exploit  the  wilderness  for 
some  Inscrutable  end.  Not  to  be  too  anthro- 
pological about  it,  Josh  was  also  a  Cool 
Cat — why  make  himself  uncomfortable  row- 
ing all  over  the  ocean,  man?  So  he  would 
Just  go  along  for  the  ride,  piddling  around 
with  his  oar,  briefly  making  a  furious  effort 
when  the  boys  teased  him  about  "changing 
your  diapers,"  then  piddling  again.  "We  got 
a  problem  on  board.  Sir,"  a  white  boy  from 
North  Carolina  nicknamed  "Mother"  told 
me,  with  no  bitterness,  when  I  accompanied 
Josh's  Watch  on  a  raw,  drizzly  day.  "We're 
trying  to  take  care  of  it."  A  few  days  later 
the  boys  did  something  clever:  they  elected 
Josh  their  Captain.  This  Is  a  supervisory 
Job  that  ordinarily  is  won  by  the  group 
Straight  Arrow,  the  Eagle  Scout  type.  Josh 
accepted  his  new  responsibility  with  gusto. 
"I  got  to  keep  after  these  guys  day  and 
hight,"  he  complained  to  me,  "Some  of  them 
Is  so  lazy."  Still,  it  remained  touch  and  go 
■with  him.  He  would  participate,  even  lead, 
then  turn  cool  again  and  refuse  to  get  out 


of  bed.  He  got  caught  smoking.  But,  unlike 
two  of  his  Trenton  pals  who  managed  to  be 
so  uncooperative  they  were  allowed  to  go 
home  the  first  week,  Josh  stuck  out  the 
course. 

Director  Willauer,  thirty-two,  a  hardnose 
who  sailed  Olympic  yachts  while  In  the  Navy 
and  teaches  math  at  the  patrician  Groton 
School,  believes  the  Outward  Bound  experi- 
ence will  help  Josh  stayed  out  of  trouble. 
Willauer  cites  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Youth  Service  on  tliirty-seven 
delinquents  who  finished  courses  at  OB 
scliools  In  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Hurri- 
cane Island  in  1965.  These  boys  were  in  re- 
form schools  and  each  had  been  In  court  an 
average  of  three  times.  After  they  came  back 
from  OB  they  were  paroled,  and.  Instead  of 
the  normal  "recidivism  rate"  of  eight  parole 
violators,  there  has  so  far  only  been  one. 

Willauer  also  quotes  from  "impressions" 
the  boys  are  asked  to  write  after  they  have 
completed  the  course: 

"This  has  meant  more  to  me  than  anything 
else  In  the  world.  It's  been  tough,  but  in  a 
sense  it's  been  easy,  it's  shown  me  that  I 
never  really  knew  my  own  capacity."  (From 
a  boy  re/erred  to  OB  by  a  Juvenile  Court 
judge.) 

"Outward  Bound  has  given  me  a  better 
sense  of  responsibility.  ...  By  ICMking  back 
on  my  life,  I  can  see  how  I've  been  selfish 
mainly  looking  out  for  myself  and  not  car- 
ing about  the  other  fellow."  (From  a  boy 
sent  by  a  social  agency.) 

An  "impression"  that  'Willauer  neglects  to 
quote  was  one  I  ran  across  In  an  anthology 
published  by  the  English  OB  organization. 
The  anthologist  called  Its  author  "a  boy  who 
missed  the  point": 

"Now  that  there  are  no  more  hills  to  climb 
I  think  I  enjoyed  It,  but  as  to  proving  to 
myself  that  you  can  climb  hills  by  climbing 
them  it  Is  a  complete  waste  of  energy,  be- 
cause if  anyone  was  dlelng  up  there  you'd 
get  up  quick  enough  anyway.  The  last  three 
day  scheme  was  the  best  because  I  was  just 
beginning  to  get  used  to  hill  climbing  and 
also  because  there  were  only  a  few  days  to 
the  end  of  the  course.  ...  As  for  the  instruc- 
tors the  majority  seem  alwrlght  and  although 
very  fit  the  way  they  act  Is  very  babyish, 
and  to  my  way  of  thinking  they  must  be  a 
little  mad  because  they  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selfs  while  using  a  lot  of  energy  when  they 
have  other  means  of  transport," 

It  was  the  anthologist,  of  course,  who 
missed  the  point  this  funny  kid  was  making : 
that  certain  boys  won't  buy  the  OB  message, 
among  them  the  Ironically  intelligent.  I 
wonder  what  the  English  kid  would  make  of 
the  inspirational  morning  talks  at  Hurri- 
cane, delivered  by  Instructors  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  rising  sun,  and  of  Instructor 
Lance  Lee,  ex-Marine  with  unblinking,  zeal- 
ous gaze  and  a  posture  that  could  only  be 
caused  by  a  swallowed  broomstick,  who  urges 
his  audience  to  take  a  lesson  in  stick-to- 
Itlveness  from  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 
What  of  the  radio  tent,  where  boys  run  a 
short-wave  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  wait- 
ing for  a  rescuable  civilian  to  turn  up,  but 
mostly  talking  to  Instructors,  who  scurry 
about  the  Island  ■with  walkie-talkies  like 
Captain  'Video?  And  what  of  the  fake  fires 
set  by  Willauer  before  ringing  the  general 
alarm,  and  the  fake  plastic  wounds,  doused 
with  ketchup,  that  are  glued  on  the  limb  of 
a  "victim"  whom  the  boys  anxiously — the 
first  time,  ansrway — discover  In  a  remote  part 
of  the  Island  and  must  evacuate?  Crying 
wolf  is  a  vocation  at  Hurricane. 

That  OB  is  not  for  every  boy  Is  recognized 
by  Founding  Father  Kurt  Hahn  himself, 
still  going  strong  at  eighty-one.  He  said  dur- 
ing a  recent  American  visit.  "There  Is  a  kind 
of  boy  who  remains  contentedly  unfit,  whom 
you  cannot  challenge.  ...  He  is  like  that 
permissive  educator  who  once  challenged 
me  by  asking,  'Dr.  Hahn,  do  your  boys  enjoy 
jumping,    running,    and    throwing?'    I    an- 


swered, 'Do  you  enjoy  brushing  your  teeth. 
Sir?'  And  he  said,  'I  don't  enjoy  it,  and  I 
don't  do  it,'  "  Neither  would  Hahn  challenge 
another  type  of  boy,  whose  "nervous  and 
muscular  conditions  are  not  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  kind  of  training."  Among  these 
I  would  include  the  kids  I  saw  who  lost 
consciousness  or  succumbed  to  exposure 
while  undergoing  Drownprooflng,  and  the 
boy  who.  in  tears,  was  forced  to  rappel  over 
the  cliff  by  his  instructor. 

If,  at  Hurricane.  Hahn  sometimes  goes  un- 
heeded in  this  respect,  In  another  he  Is  so 
slavishly  followed  that  he  is  misunderstood. 
"Rescue  service  must  have  the  place  of  honor 
at  Outward  Bound,"  Hahn  says,  "He  who 
drudges  and  labors,  accepts  hardships  and 
dangers,  all  for  the  sake  of  helping  his 
brother  in  peril,  he  discovers  God's  purpose," 
But  as  there  are  too  few  real  emergencies  at 
Hurricane,  they  must  be  concocted.  True, 
the  boys  I  talked  with  did  not  seem  to  mind 
being  tricked;  yet  a  moralistic  educator 
would  condemn  this  deception.  And  when  a 
genuine  emergency  did  occur,  what  happened 
made  me  wonder  whether  the  rescue  was 
worth  it:  Three  men  from  the  mainland  had 
rented  a  lobster  boat,  and  run  aground  across 
the  sound  from  Hurricane.  Their  distress  sig- 
nal was  picked  up  and  a  group  of  boys  with 
their  Instructor  hurried  over  in  the  school's 
rescue  boat.  They  attached  a  tow  to  the  sail- 
boat to  pull  it  free,  but  unluckily  it  was  a 
nylon  line,  which  stretched  and  then  burst, 
flying  like  a  whip  through  the  air  and  hitting 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  face.  He  was  hospital- 
ized on  the  mainland  and  almost  lost  an 
eye.  The  Incident  made  the  Maine  papers, 
winning  OB  some  bad  publicity.  "You  people 
are  crazy."  a  hotel  manager  told  me  my  first 
night  back  In  civilization. 

Such  accidents  are  minor  compared  to 
wnat  has  happened  at  other  OB  schools.  In 
Minnesota  a  boy  fell  out  of  a  canoe  into 
rapids  and  drowned.  In  Colorado,  another 
suffered  a  brain  concussion  while  climbing 
and  an  instructor  was  killed  by  a  falling  rock. 
OB  missionaries — like  Joshua  Miner,  former 
teacher  at  Phillips  Andover  and  President  of 
Outward  Bound  U.S.A. — realize  that  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  their  movement  will  be 
Influenced  by  these  disasters.  But  althoiigh 
he  says  "foolhardiness  is  inexcusable,"  and 
(justly)  points  to  the  many  OB  safety  rules. 
Miner  insists  the  dangers  must  be  real,  or 
else  "the  city  kid  v/ill  remain  comfortable  In 
his  responses,  and  we  won't  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  h!m.  ,  ,  ,  Where  the  forces  of  na- 
ture are  untamed  as  In  the  mountains  or 
on  the  waterways,  accidents  do  occur  and  we 
must  be  willing  to  accept  more  risk  for  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  than  we  do  in  every- 
day life," 

Accidents  have  not  slowed  down  Miner's 
campaign.  A  fifth  school,  to  operate  year- 
round  rather  than  just  in  summer,  will  open  ' 
In  North  Carolina  soon.  The  Minnesota 
school  is  running  courses  for  girls.  The 
Colorado  and  Maine  schools  have  contracted 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
incorporate  OB  principles  into  both  urban 
and  rural  Job  Corps  centers.  And,  what 
Miner  considers  most  significant,  an  "urban- 
based,  locally  run"  course  is  now  under  way 
in  Trenton,  using  the  talents  of  Barry  Crook. 
Jose  Gonzalez,  and  ^ome  of  the  boys  who  were 
at  Hurricane. 

About  1,50  high-school  boys  In  this  ex- 
periment are  working  with  underprivileged 
children  and  constructing  vest-pocket  parks 
after  school  during  the  week,  and  on  week- 
ends going  to  state  parks  to  rock-climb  and 
camp  out.  Miner  sees  "Urban  Outward 
Boimd"  as  a  way  of  getting  Kurt  Hahn's 
ideas  "into  the  American  mainstream." 
Money  for  the  Trenton  experiment  is  being 
contributed  by  the  federal  government 
under  Title  I  of  the  1965  Education  Act 
("assistance  to  local  agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  low-Income  families")  and  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 
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To  no  one's  surprise,  urban  OB  is  having 
trouble.  Besides  red  tape  from  the  municipal 
bureaucracy,  the  high  schools,  and  regular 
social  agencle*.  the  Trenton  experlm^n'. 
must  contend  with  the  distractions  civiliza- 
tion holds  out  to  teen-age  boys  cars, 
clothes.  TV.  sports,  and  teen-age  girls  Only 
when  the  boys  take  off  for  weekends,  when 
the  favorable  conditions  of  3imp:iclty  and 
physical  exertion  are  regained  does  the  proj- 
ect, as  Gonzalez  says,  go  great  guns  '  >  My 
friend  Josh— now  back  home  shuns  both 
urban  and  wilderness  aspects  of  the  project, 
but  he  ha$  Joined  a  Knights  of  Columbus 
drill  team,  and  so  far  he  has  stayed  on  the 
healthy  side  of  the  law  i  ^ 

Though  It  Is  tot)  ear'.y  to  tell  If  OB  can 
take  root  In  the  city,  the  dlfflcuUles  It  Is 
meeting  there  may  relate  to  a  criticism  some 
have  made  of  the  entire  movement  that 
Outward  Bounds  apparent  success  In  Im- 
proving boys  Is  based  on  an  artlftclal  situa- 
tion (the  wilderness)  and  contrived  means 
(such  aa  rappelllngi  which  have  Uttle  rele- 
vance to  the  urban  civilization  the  tKiys 
come  out  of  and  must  go  back  to.  thus  the 
boys"  -improvement  can  inly  be  superficial 
and  fleeting  Often  Outward  Bounds  crt'lcs 
endorse  such  ideas  as  reviving  the  New 
Deal's  Civilian  Con.'tervatlon  Corps  and  other 
schemes  to  get  youngsters  outdot)rs.  but 
they  reject  what  similarity  OB  has  with  the 
CCC  on  the  grounds  that  OB  s  .jctlvltles  are 
not  "constructue  •  .building  roads  plant- 
ing foreeUl.  and  that  OB  seems  to  be  run 
by    the   rich    for    the    poor 

The  special  circumstances  of  Outward 
Bound's  operations  are  clear  In  addition, 
the  movement  is.  in  an  ingenious  and 
breezy  way.  con.servallve.  and  Its  style  car- 
ries »  faint  odor  nt  paternalism  Some 
Negroes  (OB  President  Miner  when  I  put 
this  to  him.  disparaged  them  as  professional 
Negroee"!  will  certainly  repudiate  the  no- 
tion tftal  giving  a  slum  boy  f.)ur  weeks  In 
white  vacatlonland  can  touch  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  that  formed  the  boy 
and  wUl  keep  forming  others 

These  criticisms  are  valid,  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  objure  Outward  Bound  s 
'  worthy  aapects    OB   need   not   be   a  panacea 
to   be   valuable     It   Is   sufficient    that    for   at 
least  •  few  weeks  it  succeeds   astonishingly 
well   at   being    educational-  In    the    original 
sense  of  the   word,  that   Is.   in   taking  a  kid 
out  of  the  impacted  routine  of  his  existence 
and  opening  his  eye.s  a  bit  to  new  surround- 
ings,   to    physical    and    mental    potentialities 
he  may   not   have   thought   he    had.    and    to 
posalblUtles  for  cooperation  with  his  fellows. 
albeit  under  unique  condltlon.s    Even  in  my 
advanced  senility  I  learned  such  things,  and 
though  I  wont  pretend   the  experience   has 
changed  me   much     its   memory    lingers   on, 
IntereeUng  to  me  and   v.iguely   encouraging 
As  foe  the  contrived  activities  at  Hurricane. 
while  I  have  no  use  f^r  bogus  accidents  and 
flree.  or  for  boys'  hurting  themselves  in  res- 
cue   attempts    that    are    the    Coast    Guards 
buslneea.  I  don  t  think  it  is  wise  to  be  dog- 
matic   about   artifice   In   education     Perhaps 
the  meet  enlightening  exercise  I  pulled  off  at 
OB  wae  artificial  In  the  extreme — being  put 
alone  in  the  outdoors  fur  seventy-two  hours 
without  food.  It  13  the  episode  with  which  I 
began   this   report,   and    it    is   known   in   OB 
parlance  as  solo 

TMk    TABLl    IS    Srr    roR    ONE 

"Solo  isn't  meant  to  be  an  ordeal."  Eviell 
Olbbona,  Hvurlcanes  resident  naturalist,  re- 
assure* hie  charges  '  Ju.st  be  like  me  Nature 
l8  my  mother,  and  Im  her  favorite  son  " 
Gibbons  has  been  a  teacher,  farmer,  and 
hobo,  and  has  written  books  t  Stalking  th.e 
Blue-eyed  Scallop,  Stalking  the  Healthful 
Herb*)  about  the  salubrious  pleasures  of 
eating  wild  food  His  looks  do  Justice  to  the 
adjective  "craggy  "  He  prepares  the  boys  for 
solo  by  trotting  them  around  Hurricane  sev- 
eral times  on  "Ecology  Walks.  "  gathering 
wUd   delicacies    and    staples    that    the    boys 


should  look  for  on  their  own  inlands  Among 
the  delicacies  are  raspberries,  clams,  and 
crabs,  among  the  staples,  the  splnach-llke 
or.ich  plant  miniature  beach  peas,  and 
mussels 

Olbbons  l.s  an  engaging  character  and  the 
boys  enjoy  his  ses.Mons  But  they  get  appre- 
hensive as  the  time  for  solo  approaches  They 
are  un'-ertaln  how  they  will  react  to  hunger 
boredom,  the  dark  being  alone  From  the 
faculty's  point  of  view  this  Is  good,  for  It 
sets  the  boys  up  for  what  solo  Is  meant  snd 
hoped  to  be  a  time  for  reflection,  for  dis- 
covery of  Inner  resources"  i  or  the  lack  of 
them  I  in  an  utterly  quiet  and  private  place, 
after  thf  highly  organized  and  communal 
schedule  at  Hurricane 

Luckily  I  had  fine  weather  for  my  solo 
rain  can  make  the  exercise  a  misery  even  for 
the  most  resourceful  On  a  bright  morning 
Olbbons  and  Cro<.>k  left  me  on  an  Island 
about  one  nautlo*!  mile  from  Hurricane 
When  their  motorbfiat  was  out  of  sight  I  w.is 
overcome  with  happiness  Now  I  ould  lie 
In  bed  is  late  as  I  liked  and  be  rid  of  the 
Run  ind  Dip  I  dumped  my  nleeplng  bag  and 
other  hardware  on  the  beach  and  pranced 
around  the  perimeter  of  my  new  domain 
munching  berries,  skipping  stones  into  the 
surf  and  generally  waj^tlng  energy  I  should 
have  cotiAerve<l  I  didn't  come  to  my  senses 
until  I  noticed  tfie  ocean  <K,is  getting  low 
and  remembered  what  Olbbons  had  told  me. 
When  the  tide  la  out.  the  table  Is  set  " 

I  begin  to  sloeh  through  the  ley  water 
l.)oklng  for  the  makings  of  my  first  tmnquet 
Soon  I  grabbed  a  sea  un-hln  but  after  that 
nothing  I  had  pxpe<-ted  hordes  of  crabs  and 
clams  It  seemed  so  simple  when  Olbbona 
did  It  .\hove  high -tide  line  I  fared  some- 
what better,  discovering  patthes  .if  t)each 
peas  and  orach  I  shelled  the  sea  urchin 
placed  Its  pulp  In  a  tin  can  with  the  greenery 
and  some  .salt  water  and  prepiired  t<j  CL*ik 
the  mess  First,  though,  the  tire  I  *  is  quite 
hungry  by  now  dt  was  early  aftern.Kin). 
and  hastily  used  too  few  small  twig^  Qui  -kly 
the  wind  blew  out  my  first  four  elTorts.  which 
meant  I  had  only  eight  maUhes  left  My 
sttimach  growled  in  panic  It  occurred  to  me 
th.1'.  If  I  was  going  to  survive  I  had  better 
shape  up  The  next  Ignition  was  as  carefully 
planned  as  brain  surgery,  and  it  worked  For 
twenty  minutes  I  nursed  the  boiling  pot  But 
when  I  drained  It  there  was  only  a  sticky 
gruel  on  the  bottom  and  this  I  ate.  with 
little  satisfaction,   inside  a  minute 

I  sprea»l  out  my  sleeping  bag  In  the  shelter 
of  a  r.">ck.  I  ly  down,  and  th<iught  about  f.od 
I  gue.ised  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  spend 
moet  of  my  time  getting  and  preparing  food, 
and  that  Is  how  It  turned  out  One  of  the 
superior  InslghU  I  gained  during  solo  was 
of  how  obscene  the  consumption  of  fixjd  In 
everyday  life  Is.  the  obscenity  being  in  the 
contr  tst  between  the  pain  of  bringing  food 
from  the  soil  to  the  table,  and  the  mindless 
eating  >f  it  Ordinarily  the  hardest  thing 
about  my  nourishment  is  getting  the  waiter  s 
attention 

At  next  low  tide  Just  before  sundown,  I 
sallied  forth  determined  to  succeed  I  must 
have  turned  over  a  thousand  small  rocks  In 
the  water  before  I  saw  a  sideways  movement 
and  pounced  on  It.  crying.  Got  you.  you 
little  bastard'"  The  Uttle  bastard  w.is  a  Car- 
rinidft  mafnai    a     battling  green  "  crab    and 

I  cooked  him  until  he  was  red  and  tiisty  In 
my  three  days  I  was  to  catch  more  crabs  and 
gorge  myself  on  berries  and  peas,  but  I  never 
rose  from  a  meal  without  feeling  I  could 
immediately  eat  another  The  ache  In  my  gut 
matured  nicely;  by  the  end  of  the  solo  It 
Would  have  done  an  ascetic  proud  I  don't 
say  this  condition  made  by  thoughts  always 
deep  .ind  spiritual,  but  I  did  ttnd  myself,  be- 
tween fo<x1  expeditions  reciting  to  an  au- 
dience of  bemused  gulls  from  the  Praurr 
Book  lor  Jewish  Pi'tonnrl  m  thr  Armed 
Forcet  of  th.e  United  Statei  i  Before  solo,  the 
boys  are  offered  their  choice  of  prayer  b<X3k; 

II  is  the  only  reading  matter  allowed  I   The 


gulls  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  me  They 
would  be  l.K)klng  me  over  at  day's  last  light, 
as  I  turned  In,  and  In  the  morning,  when  the 
glare  of  the  sun  woke  me  up  against  my  best 
Intentions,  they  came  round  again  I  consid- 
ered hypnotizing  one  of  them  and  catching 
him:  but  Olbbons  had  said  gull  meat  was 
tough,  so  I  decided  against  It 

In  .iny  event,  my  energy  was  ebbing  too 
low.  and  my  reflexes  were  getting  too  slug- 
gl.sh.  for  such  heroics  When  I  got  up  the 
third  day  I  almost  f  ilnted  from  weakness; 
later  I  fell  heavily  on  some  seaweed  while 
collecting  mus-^ls  It  was  safest,  obviously 
Just  to  sit  and  kill  time  until  they  c.ime  to 
pick  me  up  So  I  sat.  watching  the  sun  de- 
8<-rlbe  Its  career  across  the  sky  The  water 
shunmfred  Presen'ly  I  detected  my  mind 
crumbling  Was  this  really  the  third  day"" 
Perha[)B  It  was  only  the  -second  On  the  other 
hand.  It  could  be  the  fourth  day  Had  thes 
decided  to  let  me  die  here? 

I  w.T-s  concentrating  on  how  many  times 
the  sun  had  gone  up  and  down,  when  out  of 
the  ».>uth  two  masts  came  Into  view,  then  a 
sleek  hull,  and  finally  human  belnKs,  one  of 
whom  was  Looking  at  me  through  binoculars 
and  pointing  I  heard  their  voices,  the  first 
It  seemed  in  years  and  the  sound  choked 
me  up  with  love  for  my  kind  I  wobbled  down 
U)  the  shore  waving,  and  watched  as  they 
put  down  a  dinghy  and  rowed  in.  two  men 
and  three  women,  out  of  New  York  In  a 
chartered  yacht  They  Inspected  me  and  my 
settlement  with  awe  I  suppose  I  looked 
str.mge  with  my  beard  and  dlrly  clothes  and 
a  bandage  over  my  sunburned  neck  The 
ladles  especially  could  not  gel  over  my  d.irlng 
and  expertise  "You  mean  they  didn't  «wt 
you  any  food'>  And  don't  you  net  .snu-ed  in 
the  dark?  While  they  helped  themselves  to 
some  of  my  berries  I  modestly  but  compre- 
hensively gave  them  the  lowdown  The  visit 
which  lasted  two  hours,  snapped  me  out  of 
my  blues  By  the  lime  the  clvlllatus  returned 
to  their  (Icwtlng  plea-sure  dome  I  felt  serene 
I  was  doing  s<jmethlng  they  could  not  Imag- 
ine I  knew  something  they  dldn  t  Though 
I  wiisn  t  snotty  about  It.  I  knew  I  was  better 
than  they  for  It  Not  even  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  have  lunch  on  deck.  In  my  full  view 
and  Rjiylng  things  like  "Pass  the  steak  sauce 
please."  did  I  have  any  but  the  most  charita- 
ble feelings  for  them  I  Wiis  transcending  my 
sUimach,  I  was  sure  that  It  was.  Indeed,  the 
third  day.  and  I  knew  Uiat.  In  the  words  of 
my  favorite  prep-school  hymn.  Soon,  soon,  to 
faithful  li-arrtors  corneth  rest 

iSirrr.  -Edward  Grossman,  a  graduate  o' 
Hariard  has  written  for  •  Commentart/'  and 
other  magannes  tiu-luding  this  one  JVoic  on 
editor  of  Harper  s  he  is  also  at  uork  on 
a  book  of  French  history  i 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  ARE 
NATURAL  HISTORICAL  DEVFXOP- 
MENT  OF  HISTORICAL  STRUGGLE 
FOR  HUMAN   DIGNITY— CIV 
Mr   PROXMIRE.  Mr   President,  for  as 
long  as  man  has  lived  within  society,  cer- 
tain Inherent  rights  have  been  recoRnized 
as  his   Under  tribal  law.  man's  physical 
self  was  regarded  as  beyond  abuse,  re- 
sultint;  in  an  eyc-for-an-eye  system  of 
vengeance       Some    .seventeen    hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Ham- 
murabi codified  laws  seeking  to  protect 
the  individual  against  oppression  by  the 
strong   Twelve  centuries  later  the  Athe- 
nians officially  recognized  the  equality  of 
their  citizens  before  the  law,  in  addition 
to  their  equal  participation  In  drama  and 
games   The  Roman  Stoics  at  the  begin- 
ning   of    the    Christian    era    recognized 
mankind  as  a  worldwide  brotherhood  in 
which  all  were  free  by  nature. 
Mr.  President,  these  few  examples  of 
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pre-Christian  recognition  of  human 
rights  serve  to  indicate  that  such  a  rec- 
ognition is  by  no  means  solely  a  product 
of  modern  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  documents  enumerating  such  rights 
fiave  a  history  of  over  700  years. 

In  1215  the  freemen  of  England  com- 
pelled King  John  to  sign  their  Magna 
Carta.  In  1689  a  bill  of  rights  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Commons  to  the  King,  and 
the  Kings  government  had  to  acknowl- 
edge this  statement  of  principles  as  a 
legally  binding  guide  to  the  ruling  of  the 
country. 

And  on  July  4.  1776.  the  American 
colonists,  in  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, based  their  declaration  on  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  the  Individual.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson  they 
held  "these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Mr  President,  a  new  system  of 
government  had  been  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  human  rights. 

Fifteen  years  later  10  amendments 
were  added  to  the  recently  ratified  U.S. 
Constitution.  This  bill  of  rights  served 
to  protect  the  people  and  the  States 
against  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  newly 
formed  Central  Government  by  declaring 
certain  inherent  rights  of  the  citizenry. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  new  ideal  that  hu- 
man rights,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen,  should  be  protected  by  legal  doc- 
uments. Prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
these  rights  were  considered  to  be  pri- 
marily the  concern  of  the  domestic  gov- 
ernments of  the  world.  Although  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
several  previous  occasions.  But  it  was  the 
Fascist  and  Nazi  excesses  of  World  War 
II  that  served  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  international  concern 
for  human  rights. 

Recognizing  that  some  governments 
abused  their  citizens  rather  than  pro- 
tecting their  inherent  rights  as  human 
beings,  the  United  Nations  and  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Organization  began 
to  formulate  international  conventions 
on  human  nghts.  That  the  world  com- 
munity was  ready  for  such  agreements 
is  evident  from  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  nations  which  have  become  parties 
to  these  conventions.  I  wish  I  could  an- 
nounce to  this  body  today  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Nation  that 
was  built  on  a  foundation  of  human 
ritihts.  was  not  one  of  the  ei^ht  countries 
which  failed  to  ratify  any  of  the  human 
rights  treaties  which  the  international 
community  ha-s  adopted. 

I  am  grieved  to  report  that  it  is  indeed 
a  true  statement  that  the  United  States, 
along  with  South  Africa.  Spain,  and 
Yemen,  is  yet  to  join  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  this  progressive  and  realistic 
endeavor.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
whatsoever.  Let  us  ratify  the  Conven- 
tions on  SlaveiT.  Forced  Labor.  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion, and  Genocide  during  this,  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  let  us 
fulfill  our  obligation  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  onetime  leader  of  the 
worldwide  battle  to  protect  the  dignity 
of  man. 


WANTED:  SOME  AREA  TO  SAY  "NO" 
TO  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  tal- 
ented editor  of  the  Luveme,  Minn.,  Rock 
County  Star-Herald  has  come  up  with 
another  challenge  to  spirited  Americans. 
Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  who  wrote  the  now 
nationally  famous  editorial  entitled  "I 
Am  a  Tired  American,"  now  has  authored 
another  editorial  which  is  being  widely 
reprinted.  It  strikes  at  a  disturbing  weak- 
ness being  demonstrated  by  far  too  many 
Americans  who  speak  and  write  about 
economy  in  Federal  spending  but  who 
join  with  friends,  neighbors,  and  fel- 
low citizens  to  importune  the  Federal 
Government  to  allocate  to  their  home 
towns,  local  areas,  or  States  of  residence 
larger  and  larger  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  to  take  care  of  local  needs  or  to 
help  solve  problems  formerly  recognized 
as  being  the  responsibility  of  States, 
counties,  or  municipalities. 

Editor  Mcintosh  asks  the  challenging 
question,  "Which  Town  Will  Say  No  to 
Federal  Funds?"  It  is  indeed  a  thought- 
provoking  question.  "Who  wUl  lead  a  na- 
tional parade  of  those  who  will  practice 
what  they  preach?  What  State  or  local 
area  will  lead  the  way  with  the  clarion 
call,  "Start  Here,"  when  it  comes  to  the 
disbursal  of  Federal  money? 

For  the  information  of  Congress  and 
the  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this  latest 
challenging  editorial  written  by  the  able 
editor  of  the  Rock  County  Star-Herald 
of  Luveme,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Which    Town    Will    Sat    No    to    Federal 

F^NDS? 

(Note. — An  editorial  In  the  Rock  County 
(Minn,)  Star-Herald,  edited  by  Alan  C.  Mc- 
intosh, whose  piece  about  a  tired  American 
was  widely  reprinted  In  recent  years.) 

Call  us  hopelessly  ignorant  "stick  In  the 
muds." 

But  we  can't  with  good  conscience  keep 
silent  concerning  the  low  rent  housing  unit 
proposed  for  Luverne. 

The  cost  figure  still  is  as  vague  as  the  wild 
blue  yonder.  Whether  the  cost  is  $750,000  or 
$1  million  Is  beside  the  point.  There  is  more 
Involved  than  Luverne's  hope  of  getting  the 
structure  "free"  40  years  from  now. 

The  proponents  of  the  unit  have  a  two- 
pronged  attack.  One  appeals  to  pity.  The 
other  to  fear. 

Plty^for  the  elderly:  "We  do  have  sym- 
pathy for  them.  But  we  also  pity  the  elderly 
who  have  seen  their  hard-earned  life  sav- 
ings melt  away  from  the  blazing  federal 
spending  and  Impossible  taxes. 

Fear — the  approach  here  Is  '"if  Luverne 
doesn"t  go  after  this  federal  money  some 
other  town  will  get  it." 

Just  once — we'd  like  to  see  a  community 
that  had  the  two  fisted  guts  to  stand  up 
and  say  "to  hell  with  It — you're  not  going 
to  buy  us  with  our  own  money." 

Just  once  we'd  like  to  see  a  community 
refuse  to  grab  for  the  poison  candy  to  lure 
us  into  a  fatal,  federal  trap. 

Until  one  community  has  the  moral  fiber 
to  dare  to  lead  and  reverse  this  headlong 
rush,  like  lemmings,  over  the  abyss  of  disas- 
ter, then  this  nation  Is  surely  doomed. 

You  can't  have  socialism  and  free  enter- 
prise at  the  same  time.  Take  your  choice. 

Proponents  of  this  housing  privately  admit 
it  can  never  pay  out. 


So  let  us  spell  it  out  and  call  it  by  its  right 
name.  Which  is  rent  subsidy.  If  that  Is  what 
this  nation  wants — socialism — then  let's  hop 
to  it.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  and  trick 
it  up  by  some  fancy  name. 

Install  low-rent  housing  units,  beautiful 
as  they  are  pictured,  at  low  rents  and  you 
will  knock  oil  the  top  layer  of  property  values 
for  the  community,  "^ou  will  slice  up  the 
elderly  who  scrimped  and  saved  to  build  up 
equities  for  their  sunset  years. 

"This  statement  will  draw  anguished,  an- 
gry screams  but  we  will  say  it  anyway — we 
are  going  "hell  for  leather"'  to  reward  the 
improvident  and  ruin  the  prudent. 

Aren't  we  Americans  easily  seduced? 

We  rant  against  wild  spending  and  yell  for 
a  sound  dollar  and  against  more  taxes.  But 
let  just  one  Great  Society  "Judas  Goat""  ap- 
pear on  the  horizon  with  his  bagful  of  finan- 
cial goodies  and  we  try  to  grab  all  we  can 
of  those  "'something  for  nothing  free  dol- 
lars."" 

Mark  it  down.  Any  time  you  have  federal 
aid  you  have  federal  control. 

This  rent  subsidy  Is  another  of  those  hast- 
ily conceived  and  hurriedly  delivered  Mon- 
golian idiots  of  legislation. 

A  nation  would  do  well  to  take  a  second 
long  look  at  the  poison  candy  bait  held  out 
as  "free." 

Would  Luverne  vote  bonds  for  this  project 
if  it  had  to  bear  all  the  cost  itself?  "You 
know  the  answer  to  that  one. 

It's  time  for  some  community  to  say  this 
"free  money"'  isn't  free  from  'Washington — 
it's  coming  out  of  our  own  pockets — not  from 
a  magic  money  well  in  the  Land  of  Oz. 


THE  ROLE  OF  WOMEN  IN  HEALTH 
AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech 
made  by  Mrs.  Frances  Howard  on  the 
subject  "The  Flole  of  Women  in  Health 
and  Education."'  Mrs.  Howard,  special 
projects  officer  in  the  War  on  Hunger  Of- 
fice of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, spoke  at  the  Phi  Delta  Epsi- 
lon  Medical  Auxiliary  17th  annual  in- 
stallation luncheon  held  May  23  in  Rock- 
ville,  Md. 

Mrs.  Howard  points  out  that,  although 
they  have  made  great  advances  in  most 
professional  fields,  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica still  do  not  participate  as  fully  a^ 
the  women  of  many  other  countries  in 
the  professions.  In  medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, only  6  percent  of  all  doctors  in  the 
United  States  are  women,  whereas  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  figure  is  65  percent,  in 
the  Philippines  25  percent,  and  in  Brazil 
13  percent. 

I  am  sure  that  few  men  today  would 
openly  agree  with  the  assertion  made  100 
years  ago  by  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  that: 

The  most  striking  qualities  among  women 
are  uncertainty  of  rational  judgment,  ca- 
priciousness  of  sentiment,  fickleness  of  pur- 
pose,  and   indecision  of   action. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  still 
some  who  may  unconsciously  agree  with 
this  opinion.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Howard's 
remarks  may  help  to  allay  any  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  women  to  perform 
with  distinction  in  all  professions,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Howards  speech  be  printed  in 

the    itECORD. 

The^e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thi  Rolb  or  Women  in  Health  and 

ElDUCATION 

(Address  by  Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey 

Howard ) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  to 
Join  you  In  this  auspicious  17th  Annual  In- 
stallation Luncheon  of  your  Medical  Auxil- 
iary. I  extend  my  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  your  new  President  Mrs  Her- 
l>ert  Tanenbaum,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Board. 

Having  been  a  medical  wife  myself  a 
medical  widow  now— I  know  full  well  th^ 
trials  and  tribulations,  the  frequent  lonely 
evenings  and  heartaches  many  among  you 
have  experienced  when  your  husbands  pro- 
fession takes  him  away  from  his  family,  but 
also  the  great  satisfaction  and  pride  that 
your  husband's  honorable  occupation  brings 
to  you  and  the  other  members  of  your 
families. 

I  understand,  some  of  you  arc  y-iurselves 
In  the  professions,  combining  a  successfvil 
career  with  family  and  housekeeping  duties. 
You  may  not  know  this,  but  comparative 
statistics  show  that  married  professional 
women  do  better  work  than  either  unmarried 
women  or  men  in  the  same  field  The  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  a  married  woman 
must  have  an  extraordln.iry  amount  of  dri'.e 
to  perform  btitli  as  a  h'lmemaker  and  as  a 
professional  lady 

Married  or  unmarried  women  do  well  in 
the  professions  We  have  come  a  long  w^y 
since  the  American  Medical  .Association  pres- 
ident who  said,  a  hundred  years  ago.  'The 
most  striking  qualities  amont;  women  are  un- 
certainty of  rational  Judgment  capricious  of 
sentiment,  flcklenes.^  of  purpose,  and  Indeci- 
sion of  action  " 

The  same  opinion  persists  among  certain 
gentlemen  even  today  But  these  gentlemen 
are  not  keeping  up  with  the  world  we  live  in 
The  movement  of  women  into  professional 
life  baa  dissolved  the  stereotypes  about  fem- 
inine lack  of  Judgment  and  ficklenese  of  pur- 
pose. In  a  comparative  study  of  professional 
men  and  professional  women  conducted  in 
1966.  Dr.  Evelyn  Olatt  found  that  the  women 
In  a  research  organization  shared  the  same 
motivations  and  same  goals  with  men  in  the 
organization  and  performed  equally  well 

Betty  Frledan.  in  her  b<x)k  on  the  Fem- 
inine Mystique."  insists  that  a  woman  should 
bo  able  to  do  exactly  what  a  man  can  do  As 
she  put  It,  "In  the  end  a  woman,  as  a  man, 
has  the  power  to  choose,  .md  to  make  her 
own  heaven  or  hell  "  This  Is  quite  a  strong 
argvunent  for  self-direction  But  It  is  really 
no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that 
women  can  do  exactly  the  same  things  men 
do.  Tbe  question  is  whether  we  want  to 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  late  lamented 
President  Kennedy  appointed  Dr  Janet  Trav- 
ell  aa  White  House  physician,  he  gave  the 
highest  kind  of  recognition  to  the  profes- 
sional status  of  women  Dr  Travell  was  ap- 
pointed because  of  her  abilities  and  that  is 
what  professionalism  Is  all  about  This  rec- 
ognition did  not  come  out  of  a  clear  sky 

Dr.  Travell  Is  one  among  thousands  of 
women  who  have  made  contributions  to  medi- 
cine. I  will  name  Just  a  few,  to  give  you  an 
Idea  of  the  quality  of  achievements  by  women 
In  Just  one  professional  held  There  is  Dr 
Nina  Braunwald,  who  has  pioneered  in  open 
heart  surgery;  Dr.  Anita  FIgueredo.  who  has 
established  cancer  clinics  in  Puerto  Rico.  Dr 
Leona  Baumgartner,  former  New  York  City 
Health  Commissioner  and  a  former  high  o(B- 
clal  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; Dr.  Helen  Mulr.  well  known  for  her 
work  In  penicillin  synthesis  and  antibiotic 
research;  Dr.  Grace  Goldsmith,  who  has  ad- 
vanced the  study  of  B  complex  vitamins;  and 
Sister  Maria  Pldells.  the  doctor  who  is  chief 
administrator  of  Maryknoll  Hospital  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  many  others 

This  movement  of  women  Into  professional 
fields  Is  worldwide.  In  Russia,  about  65  per- 
cent  of  all  doctors   are   women,    in   Eastern 


European  nations,  about  40  percent;  In  the 
Philippines.  Israel,  and  Finland.  25  percent; 
in  Sweden.  France.  Australia,  Holland.  Nor- 
way, and  South  Africa  10  to  15  percent  of  all 
doctors  are  wumen 

In  our  hemisphere  Chile  has  20  percent 
women  doctors,  and  Brazil  has  13  percent. 
The  figure  for  the  United  States  is  6  percent. 
Thus  despite  the  prominence  of  some  Amer- 
ican women  in  the  field  of  medicine.  ei5pe- 
clally  in  pediatrics  and  gynecology,  and  psy- 
chiatry the  total  number  of  women  doctors 
In  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  Is 
quite  low  compared  with  the  re.st  of  the 
world 

I  don  t  really  know  tlie  reasons  for  the 
coiTiparatnely  low  percentage  of  American 
women  in  the  medical  profession  It  Is  true 
that  In  the  older,  established  professions, 
some  resistance  to  full  pirtnershlp  with 
women  rem.ains. 

United  States  medical  schools,  for  example, 
maintain  percentage  limits  on- women  stu- 
dents in  m;iny  instances  But  the  needs  are 
so  overwhelming  for  professional  workers 
that  the  re.sistance  is  a  rear-guard  action. 
Den  Ben  Euwema  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity said  three  years  ago  that,  and  I  quote. 
•  the  academic  t^isk  is  Immediate,  and  the 
academic  need  is  Immediate  To  refuse  the 
assistance  we  can  get  from  or  offer  the  aca- 
demic woman  or  to  play  it  down  by  various 
forms  of  discrimination  is.  in  this  critical 
period,  entirely  unforgivable  " 

Our  colleges  and  universities  award  one 
m.Tster  3  degree  out  of  every  three  to  a 
woman,  and  one  doctoral  degree  out  of  every 
ten  to  a  woman  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Liibor  reports  that  women 
are  concentrated  In  the  so-called  helping 
professions  teaching,  nursing,  social  work, 
m?dlclne 

Tlie  helping  professions  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  people  Individual  people  and 
groups  of  people  The  helping  profes-slons  are 
growing  We  are  learning  from  social  scien- 
tists that  the  work  of  the  future  Is  going  to 
be  mainly  service  work,  helping  work 

In  his  book  called  ■Flight  From  Woman." 
Karl  Stern,  the  well  known  psychiatrist,  ad- 
vances an  interesting  Idea  He  talks  about 
our  social  need  for  women's  achievements  to 
complement  male  achlevement.s  The  human 
personality,  he  savs,  m  ist  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  rational  and  aggressive,  and  on  the 
other  hand  sympathetic  and  nourishing. 
The  rational,  aggressive  element  —  which  Dr 
Stern  Identifies  with  the  male  nature — has 
run  ahead  of  the  sympathetic,  nourishing 
element  in  i-.U  of  us  This  Is  a  psychiatric 
explanation  of  the  age  of  enlightenment  and 
science  In  other  words',  the  male  approach 
Is  to  solve  a  problem  In  rather  Impersonal 
terms  The  woman's  touch  will  soften  the 
action  and  add  charity  and  sympathy  to  it 
It  has  been  said  that  our  success  in  organiz- 
ing every  human  activity  has  left  something 
lacking— a  human  community  And  this  Is 
where  the  special  contributions  of  women 
will  come  In, 

Tlie  equilibrium  between  rational  plans 
and  nourishing  contacts  must  be  restored 
Or  to  put  it  another  way.  human  power 
must  be  balanced  by  love,  or  we  will  destroy 
ourselves 

Indeed  it  Is  the  humanizing  Instinct  of 
women  together  with  ihe  teachings  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  f.ath  that  combine  to  mean 
new  opportunities  for  service  In  our  days 

The  womeu  of  our  U  S  voluntary  agencies 
are  dally  exerting  humanitarian  efforts 
abroad  As  you  know  these  are  the  associa- 
tions formed  by  dedicated  people  who  seek 
to  help  pel  pie  help  themselves  Their  pro- 
grams, which  m  many  c.ises  started  as  relief 
projects,  have  evolved  Into  efTorUs  to  prepare 
pe.jple  through  self-help  activities  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living  I  have  been  work- 
ing Intensively  with  the  voluntary  agencies 
of  the  United  States  tor  the  past  several 
years    and    I    know    what    these    men    and 


women  have  been  doing  In  serving  hiunanlty 
overseas. 

If  there  Is  a  new  kind  of  human  commu- 
nity emerging.  It  will  be  a  community  that 
requires  the  participation  of  women  as  full 
partners. 

Tlie  world  Is  Indeed  growing  smaller.  So 
small  that  It  can  be  considered  as  one  family. 
Our  world-family,  however,  must  be  revital- 
ized Like  the  familiar  mother-father- 
children  families,  our  larger  human  com- 
munities must  take  more  seriously  the  role 
of  teaching  and  caring. 

I  believe  that  women  will  fill  these  roles 
for  the  larger  society  In  a  proles-slonal  way. 
just  iis  w.imen  have  filled  these  roles  tradi- 
tionally in  a  maternal  way. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  technological 
revolution  is  freeing  more  of  us  from  drudge 
work  so  that  we  can  devote  our  energies  and 
more  of  our  time  to  helping  each  other. 

During  the  next  few  years,  housewives  in 
general  should  have  more  time  for  study,  due 
to  automation,  more  money  for  educational 
expenses  due  to  the  expected  rise  in  family 
incomes,  and  more  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing their  education  due  to  the  Increased 
availability  of  Ux-al  colleges  and  universities 
There  will  probably  be  many  day  care  cen- 
ters to  enable  student  mothers  to  undertake 
part-time  study,  and  local  colleges  may 
even  have  supervised  nurseries  and  play- 
grounds to  keep  young  children  occupied 
while  mothers  attend  class.  For  mature 
women  wishing  to  enter  the  labor  force  but 
without  markeuble  skills,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  scholarships  and  educational  guid- 
ance counseling  of  both  an  academic  and 
vocational  nature. 

Tills  broadening  of  the  educatlon.il  op- 
portunities for  women  will  enable  them  to 
make  an  even  stronger  contribution  to  civic 
atlalrs  In  the  coming  years  than  they  are 
making  today.  I  believe  that  women  make  » 
very  speci.il  contribution  to  public  life  be- 
cause their  sense  of  the  responsibUitles  of 
child-rearing  and  their  desire  to  cultivate 
excellence  in  family  life  are  pre-eminent 
qualities  that  cause  women  In  public  life  to 
foster  a  brcxid  concern  for  human  welfare 

It  is  natural  that  those  who  bring  life  Into 
the  world  should  attach  the  greatest  Im- 
port.tnce  to  making  a  better  life  for  all 
people  Pel  haps  James  Stephens,  the  Irish 
p<x't.  articulated  another  reason  why  women 
ha\e  made  such  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  development  of  social  and  humani- 
tarian fxilicy  when  he  said.  "Women  are 
wiser  than  men  because  they  know  less  and 
understand  more" 

As  a  result  of  changes  brought  about 
through  educational  and  social  measures,  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  prejudices  against 
women  in  politics,  increased  participation  by 
women  in  local  affairs  will  occur  in  women's 
lives,  and  the  opportunities  for  women  to 
contribute  to  public  life  will  be  substantially 
broadened. 

In  the  next  decades.  I  believe,  many  more 
women  will  be  elected  to  serve  in  the  VS. 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
in  State  legislatures  I  also  think  that  the 
range  of  government  positions  to  which 
women  are  appointed  will  be  wider  Our 
society  will  benefit  substantially  as  a  result 
of  making  greater  utilization  of  the  abilities 
of  women  In  government  and  public  affairs 
I  say  all  this  and  yet  I  know  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  women  will  be  giving  their 
undUlded  attention  to  having  children  and 
raising  families.  God  bless  them  If  they  do 
this  well  and  nothing  more,  they  will  be 
rendering  an  Indispensable  and  noble  service 
Indeed,  I  am  here  reminded  of  Mark  Twain's 
reply  when  asked  what  men  would  be  like 
without  women    He  said,  "Scarce  " 

And  after  all  is  said  and  done,  Virginia 
Woolf's  words  on  man-woman  relationship 
win  remain  accurate — today,  tomorrow,  and 
always.  She  said:  "Women  have  served  sH 
these  centuries  as  looking  glasses  possessing 
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the  magic  and  delicious  power  of  reflecting 
the  figure  of  man  at  twice  its  natural  size." 
Let  us  not  destroy  such  time-honored 
Illusions.  They  will  help  make  man  a  better 
partner  in  our  common  effort  to  build  a  world 
of  Justice,  peace,  dignity  and  freedom — a 
better  and  happier  world. 


PULL 


OPPORTUNITY       FOR 
AMERICANS 


ALL 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Government  Research  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  will  begin  hearings  on  the 
Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Act  of  1967,  S.  843,  which  I  and  10  other 
Senators  introduced  early  this  year. 

The  legislation  would  declare  full  op- 
portimity  for  all  Americans  a  national 
goal,  establish  a  President's  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  comparable  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  provide  for  an 
annual  Social  Report  of  the  President, 
and  establish  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee with  oversight  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  hearings,  to  be  held  over 
5  days  during  the  next  2  weeks,  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
thought  about  our  domestic  social  pro- 
grams, how  well  we  are  doing  in  the  so- 
cial field,  and  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
lead  story  written  by  staff  writer  Alan 
L.  Otten,  describes  the  problem  of  social 
priorities  and  evaluation,  the  intent  of 
the  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act,  and  governmental  efforts 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  social  indicators 
and  prepare  a  Presidential  report  on  the 
social  state  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  article  is  an  appropriate 
Introduction  to  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  request  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Measuring       Progress — The       Government 

Seeks  New  Tools  To  Evaluate  Its  Sociai. 

Programs — Poverty,  Crime  and  Pollution 

ErroRTS     Seen     Benefitinc     From     More 

Precise  Data — Critics  Fear  More  Controls 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington — The  Hederal  Government 
pours  billions  into  ediJcatlon,  but  it  really 
has  little  Idea  what  it's  getting  for  its  money. 

Housing  conditions  ixjthe  worst  slums  may 
be  getting  better  or  worse;  no  one  knows  for 
sure,  or  knows  exactly  now  much  remains  to 
be  done.  ( 

Smoke  from  certain!  Industrial  plants  can 
be  rinsed  clean  of  thi  worst  Impurities,  re- 
ducing air  pollution.  But  the  process  adds  to 
local  water  pollutlonJ  How  do  you  make  a 
choice? 

Help  for  clearing  jip  these  uncertainties 
may  be  on  the  wJiy.l  Government  officials. 
Impelled  by  their  owr  needs  and  the  persist- 
ent prodding  of  a  siiall  band  of  academic 
activists,  are  beglnnln  g  to  take  tentative  first 
steps  to  develop  mor  ;  meaningful  informa- 
tion for  decisions  on  lar-ranglng  social  prob- 
lems: Erasing  povertj ,  Improving  education, 
ending  racial  discrimination,  rebuilding 
cities,  raising  health  standards,  purifying  the 
environment,  checking  crime. 


The  steps  under  way 


search  for  new  and  better  statistics  called 


"soclal     Indicators" 


benefits  of  alternative 


liiclude:  A  systematic 


Social      accounting" 


schemes  that  seek  to  a  Id  up  all  the  costs  and 


solutions  to  problems; 


and  periodic  Presidential  reports  to  Congress 
and  the  public  on  the  "social  health"  of  the 
nation. 

A    NEW    COUNCIL    PROPOSED 

"The  continuing  controversy  over  domestic 
social  programs  reflects  a  serious  need  for 
more  refined  and  reliable  Information  on 
which  to  base  our  decisions,"  declares  Min- 
nesota's Democratic  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  A 
Senate  Government  Operations  subcommit- 
tee tomorrow  starts  hearings  on  his  pro- 
posed "full  opportunity  and  social  account- 
ing act";  It  would  parallel  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  with  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers,  his  annual  economic 
report  with  an  annual  social  report  and  the 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee  with  a 
Congressional  Social  Committee. 

The  bill  is  not  going  to  get  anywhere  very 
soon;  the  Administration  thinks  it  demands 
a  lot  more  expertise  than  now  exists,  and,  as 
one  high-ranking  official  puts  It,  "Is  asking 
us  to  run  before  we're  ready  to  stand,  much 
less  walk."  But  the  hearings  will  surely  stir 
further  discussion  and  spur  action. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  facts  and  figures  should  come  at 
a  time  when  statistics  and  surveys  and  re- 
ports are  piling  ever  higher — produced  by 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments,  private 
businesses,  foundations  and  regional  plan- 
ning agencies.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  public 
and  private  organizations  grappling  with 
complex  social  problems  are  finding  amazing- 
ly little  help  in  all  those  statistical  moun- 
tains. When  Federal  officials  were  called  on  to 
shape  an  antipoverty  program  in  1963  and 
1964  and  to  assemble  answers  to  more  re- 
cent Negro  demands  for  help,  they  were  ap- 
palled at  how  little  relevant  and  helpful  in- 
formation was  available.    .^ 

GAPS    IN    STAT^^CB 

The  facts  and  figures  now  available  ema- 
nate from  a  source  of  different  Federal  agen- 
cies, frequently  Issued  in  fragmentary  and 
uncoordinated  fashion.  Huge  gaps  remain. 
Crime  statistics  cover  only  crimes  reported 
to  the  police,  with  no  regular  efforts  to  dis- 
cover the  presumably  huge  number  of  un- 
reported crimes.  All  too  often  there  are  no 
figures  on  specific  groups  that  need  particu- 
lar attention — Negroes  or  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, the  young  or  the  old,  the  rural  poor, 
the  gifted,  the  female  head  of  family. 

Few  Federal  figures  help  to  measure  qual- 
ity (how  good  the  education  or  medical  care 
provided,  how  clean  the  air).  Pew  try  cur- 
rently to  correlate  cause  and  effect  (the  im- 
pact of  large  family  size  on  educational  op- 
portunities for  slum  kids).  Few  provide  ac- 
curate grounds  for  estimating  the  results  of 
different  answers  to  a  particular  problem, 
and  the  costs  of  each  answer. 

The  current  search  by  social  scientists  in 
and  out  of  Government  for  new  tools  to 
measure  and  deal  -with  social  problems  is 
stirring  considerable  concern  among  some 
officials,  lawmakers  and  private  critics.  They 
worry  over  new  invasions  of  individual  pri- 
vacy and  over  Increasing  Government  plan- 
ing and  control  of  American  life.  But  the 
effort  nevertheless  Is  moving  ahead. 

A    PRESIDENTIAL    ORDER 

Some  months  ago.  President  Johnson  or- 
dered Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary John  Gardner  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing 
that  the  Government  develop>ed  "the  neces- 
sary social  statistics  and  Indicators"  to  sup- 
plement those  complied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  "'With  these  yardsticks,"  Mr.  John- 
son said,  "we  can  better  measure  the  distance 
we  have  come  and  plan  for  the  way  ahead." 

Now  a  top-level  committee  of  about  40 
economists,  sociologists  and  other  specialists 
from  Government  agencies,  universities  and 
foundations  is  following  up.  Headed  by  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  William  Gorham  and 
Columbia  University  sociologist  Daniel  Bell, 
the  group  is  surveying  what  each  Federal 


agency  can  do  to  develop  figures  that  will  fill 
information  gaps,  break  down  national  or 
state  or  city  totals  by  neighborhoods  or  race 
or  age  or  other  important  groups,  measure 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  try  to  tie  effect 
to  cause  and  chart  progress  toward  estab- 
lished goals  and  then  to  publish  all  these  in 
more  regular  and  timely  fashion.         ' 

Prodded  by  the  Gorham-Bell  committee 
and  by  their  own  needs,  many  Federal  agen- 
cies are  already  Improving  their  own  data. 
The  Labor  Department,  for  example,  has  cre- 
ated a  new  "stib-employment  index"  to 
probe  more  deeply  into  unemployment  in  10 
city  slum  areas.  The  index  counts  not  only 
the  usual  Jobless  people  looking  for  work  but 
also  people  wanting  full-time  work  but  able 
to  find  only  part-time  jobs,  those  who  have 
despaired  of  finding  any  work  and  have 
given  up  looking,  those  working  full-time 
but  making  less  than  a  certain  pwverty  in- 
come. And  the  findings  are  broken  down  by 
race,  age,  sex,  educational  background,  crim- 
inal record  and  other  categories. 

The  Gorham-Bell  group  and  individual 
Federal  agencies  are  also  studying  more  in- 
tricate "social  accounting"  approaches,  at- 
tempting to  count  both  doUar-and-cents 
benefits  of  various  programs  and  the  less 
tangible  "social  values." 

With  better  indicators,  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  measure  the  worth  of  an 
education  program  not  only  by  the  number 
of  classrooms  built  or  the  lowering  of  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  but  by  actual  tests  to  see 
whether  pupils  read  and  calculate  better,  by 
looking  at  school  dropout  rates  and  check- 
ing changes  in  college  entrance  scores  and 
perhaps  eventually  by  studying  individuals' 
earning  ability  in  later  life. 

And  if  the  Government  ever  set  maximum 
tolerable  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide,  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  hydrocarbons  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  could  measure  just  how  much 
of  these  came  from  generating  plants  or  ref- 
use disposal  or  other  sources  In  a  particular 
area  and  calculate  the  costs  of  holding  the 
contamination  from  each  source  down  to  the 
set  levels. 

AN     AMBITIOUS     UNDERTAKING 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  undertaking 
of  the  HEW  committee  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  however,  is  the  proposed 
"social  report  of  the  President."  It  would 
discuss  in  detail  problems,  goals  and  prog- 
ress In  major  soclal  areas  ranging  from 
health  and  education  to  poverty,  air  and 
water  pollution  and  equality  of  opponunlty: 
it  would  pull  together  scores  of  relevant  and 
up-to-date  statistical  tables  on  each  sub- 
ject; and  it  would  pinpoint  the  areas  where 
more  knowledge  is  needed  and  the  possible 
paths  to  procuring  it. 

The  group  is  now  reworking  a  draft  made 
up  of  chapters  submitted  by  half  a  dozen 
subcommittees.  Princeton  economist  Mancur 
Olson  has  just  Joined  HEW  as  a  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  to  work  full-time  with  Mr. 
Gorham  and  Mr.  Bell  on  this  revision.  The 
hope  is  to  have  a  presentable  product  for 
the  full  committee  to  review  this  fall. 

Then  there'll  be  another  revision,  to  pro- 
duce a  document  to  be  submitted  to  some  75 
to  100  academicians  for  criticism  at  a  meet- 
ing next  spring.  A  final  version,  it's  hoped, 
would  be  ready  for  the  President's  use  early 
in  1969. 

Mr.  Johnson,  aides  emphasize,  hasn't  com- 
mitted himself  to  anything.  "All  he  really 
said,"  says  one  official,  "was  to  give  It  the  old 
college  try."  But  certainly  the  Administra- 
tion is  deeply  interested.  "A  systematic  as- 
sessment of  social  change,"  wrote  Mr.  Gard- 
ner in  his  invitation  to  academicians  to  serve 
on  the  Gorham-Bell  panel,  "would  aid  us  In 
determining  our  needs,  establishing  goals 
and  measuring  our  performance  against 
these  goals." 

The  advocates  of  such  an  assessment  main- 
tain  that  the  systematic  collection  of  eco- 
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nomlc  data,  plus  the  creation  or  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
annual  economic  report,  helped  develop  a 
national  dialogue  on  economic  problems  and 
poaalble  aolutlons — educating  the  public  and 
(^Vlng  private  and  public  decision-makers 
some  common  framework  for  discussion  Tlie 
same  apprcxach,  it's  argued,  would  work  in 
the  social  field. 

A    COM.MON    LANCVACF. 

"Can  you  doubt.'  dcmand.s  Carl  Kay^en, 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
In  Princeton,  N.J.  'that  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  a  hanciiul  of  numbers  like  GNP 
and  disposable  income,  published  every 
month  or  every  quarter,  makes  economic  dis- 
cussion far  more  focused  '  This  Is  language 
people  have  in  common.  What  c.^n  be  the 
argument  against  doing  the  same  in  critical 
social  areas?"  Mr.  Kaysen  U  a  member  of 
the  Gorham-Bell  panel. 

Critics  of  the  social  measurement"  Idea 
answer  that  the  analogy  to  the  economic 
field  la  misleading;  They  insist  that  social 
problems  and  social  action  don't  lend  them- 
selves to  the  precijie  measurement  possible  in 
the  economic  world  (how.  fur  example,  do 
you  measure  the  value  ot  open  green  space''  i ; 
that  there's  still  too  little  agreement  onpre- 
cise  social  goals  or  general  theory  govoJllng 
social  problems;  and  tliat  results  of  specific 
economic  decisions  can  be  tested  f.iirly 
quickly,  whereas  new  social  policies  may  take 
a  generation  or  more  to  bear  fruit  or  prove 
barren. 

Many  conservatives  and  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  liberals  see  the  new  effort  as  another 
disturbing  feature  In  a  growing  Federal  in- 
vasion of  privacy  They  fear  Federal  files  will 
bulge  with  complefp  dos.>;lers  on  every  indi- 
vidual, available  to  un.scrupulous  bureaucrats 
or  snooping  lawmakers 

Moreover,  some  critics  see  the  whole  enter- 
prise aa  Jtist  another  effort  to  expand  Gov- 
ernment planning  and  control:  certainly  It 
Is  true  that  the  advocates  do  make  fretjuent 
use  of  "planning.  "  'direction  "  and  similar 
words.  But  the  advocates  explain  they  mean 
"planning"  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Govern- 
ment telling  everyone  what  to  do  but  in  the 
sense  of  spelling  out  choices  for  action 


JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mr,  MAGNTJSON  Mr  President,  any- 
one who  has  visited  a  Job  Corps  camp 
anywhere  In  the  Nation  will  be  interested 
In  the  editorial  which  Jim  Craig  has 
written  for  the  July  issue  of  American 
Forests  magazine 

I  suspect  that  a  good  many  per  .sons 
who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Job  Corps 
camp  nearest  them  will  be  tempted  to 
do  so  after  reading  the  editorial.  It  is 
recommended  reading  for  everyone 

The  editor  of  American  Forests  be- 
gins the  editorial  with  this  question: 
"How  Much  Is  a  Boy  Worth'' '  Then  he 
answers  that  question  on  the  basis  of 
a  firsthand  visit  to  a  camp  in  North 
Carolina.  It  might  well  have  l)een  in 
Washington,  or  Montana,  or  California. 
or  New  York.  Much  of  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  work  carried  on  seems, 
heartenlngly  enough,  to  be  as  permanent 
for  the  individual  doing  the  work  as  it 
will  be  for  the  forest  area  improved. 

But  let  Jim  Craig  report  his  findings 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   Much  Is   a  B<3y   Worth? 

When  they  report  In  these  tKiys  are  at  a 
major  croasroads  in  their  lives  Many  of  them 
are   uneasy.    A    few   are    relieved    of    switch- 


blades and  other  "equalizers"  While  the 
forest  rangers  seem  friendly,  and  the  forest 
inviting,  a  tew  speculate  on  whether  this 
isn  t  Just  another  kind  of  cop  in  another 
kind  of  jungle  Sofjn  they  are  issued  new 
outfits  including  lutigaies  of  forest  green. 
The  rooms  in  the  barracks  to  which  they 
,'cre  assigned  are  not  unlike  school  dormi- 
tories    Many    are    hibeled    with    such    signs 

as     The  All  Stars. rhe  Leaders"  and    "The 

Challengers  One  labeled  "The  Playboys" 
boasts  a  second  sign  designating  It  as  the 
■  Etorm  of  the  Week  '  A  quick  inspection  In- 
side reveals  that  it  Is  neat  and  well-scrubbed 
with  everyriiing  tucked  out  of  sight.  Just  like 
the  Army    The  pinups  are  first  rate  too. 

This  Is  a  Job  Corps  Camp  as  run  by  the 
OlTice  of  Economic  Opportunity  imd  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  the  Arrowood  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Camp  at  Franklin,  North  Caro- 
lina, hard  by  the  Nant.ihala  National  Forest 
It  presently  houses  112  boys.  Another  a  few 
miles  away  In  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
is  the  Schenck  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter with  ii  complement  of  204  boys  Both 
camps  are  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
regions  in  the  nation  All  told.  8.000  Corps- 
men  are  now  being  trained  at  47  Forcsr  Sierv- 
ice  centers  m  the  United  States.  The  In- 
terior Department  runs  39  more  with  an  en- 
rollment of  6.000  Purpose  of  the  camps  Is  to 
teach  boys  to  function  as  useful  citizens. 
Max. mum  training  period  is  two  years  While 
in  the  Corps  they  go  to  school  a  week  and 
then  work  a  week  They  are  paid  *30  a 
month  and  on  separation  receive  ?50  for  each 
month  of  .service  a.s  a  readjustment  al- 
low.ince 

When  they  .irrlve,  these  boys  are  unem- 
ployable and  many  are  Army  rejects  Others 
arrive  underweight  Dental  work  casting  as 
much  as  $.500  per  boy  is  not  uncommon  for 
many  of  these  boys  have  never  been  to  a  den- 
tist in  their  lives  Other  medli'al  rep.Tlrs  .are 
often  required  and  former  Marine  and  Army 
medicos  In  camp  sick  bays,  and  cont-^act  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  in  nearby  towns,  are  kept 
busy  When  necessary  physical  corrections 
are  made,  uiiderwelght  boys  start  to  muscle 
up  Both  their  physical  and  mental  tone  im- 
proves But  that  is  only  part  of  the  rehabili- 
tation story.  These  boys  are  behind  in  their 
school  work  too  Twenty-one  year  olds  tell 
you  they  went  through  the  11th  or  12lh 
gr.ides  but  one  finds  them  enrolled  in  the 
equivalent  of  third-grade  classes  reading 
books  with  pictures  of  Peter  Rabbit  on  the 
cover  One  third  of  the  boys  can  neither  read 
nor  write  when  they  arrive  That's  not  all. 
either  Many  of  these  boys  lack  moral  disci- 
pline and  home  training  Some  have  been  in 
scrapes  before  they  arrive  and  a  few  get  In 
scrapes  after  they  arrive  Mo.stly.  these  are 
boys  that  never  had  much  of  a  chance  and 
some  never  had  any  chance  at  all. 

I  welcomed  a  recent  invitation  to  visit 
the  North  Carolina  camps.  One  of  my  hosts 
was  V'ern  Hamre,  Director.  Division  of  Job 
Corps  Administration,  US  Forest  Service  A 
career  profestiional.  he  doesn't  preach  or 
theorize  about  his  current  a.sslgrunent. 
"These  kids  need  help.  '  he  told  me  "We 
intend  to  help  them  .is  well  as  we  know  how  " 
He  and  ,sf>me  of  the  other  rangers  and  in- 
structors helped  me  t<3  obtain  at  lea.st  some 
of  the  answers  readers  of  Amfrican  Forests 
have  been  asking  These  include  "How  can 
rangers  tw  expected  to  do,  what  the  home  has 
failed  to  do  in  the  first  place"*  "  Will  society 
be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  In  this  program'." 
"How  many  of  the  boys  actually  find  Jobs  or 
go  on  to  school'."  and  "I'm  told  it  costs  in 
excess  of  t5.000  a  year  to  send  one  of  these 
boys  to  camp;   Is  it  worth  it.'" 

"At  the  Center  it  cost  a  total  of  $6  576  per 
boy  per  ye.ir  in  1966.  '  Hamre  said,  "but  we 
expect  to  reduce  that  to  15  700  this  year  " 
Subsistence  and  medlcal-rtent.il  expen.ses  are 
the  biggest  single  items  with  the  exception 
of  staff  salaries  which  average  out  to  (2  170 
per  boy  School  materials  is  a  hefty  Item  too 

At  the  end  of  April    1967.  tliere  were  75  410 


young  men  and  women  who  had  left  all  Job 
Corps  Centers.  The  Job  Corps"  best  estimate, 
based  on  both  verified  report.s  and  snmple 
surveys,  is  that  40  269  foimd  Jobs.  7  418  re- 
turned to  school.  5  298  entered  the  n.riit;;ry 
and  22.415  were  either  uneniploye'l  or  not  in 
the  labor  force  tlirougli  marriage  or  other 
causes  The  arrest  r.\te  in  r.iCG  v.as  3  !8  per 
100  youths  whereas  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  for  19B7  sliows  the  national  average 
for  the  same  age  youth  to  be  6.5 

I  welcomed  t'ne  cori.plete  freedom  to  t.tlk 
to  camp  personnel  Including  tlie  boys,  i 
EO-ugiit  out  Joe  ^'edford.  an  instructor  at 
.Schenck  Center,  from  Heywood  county,  and 
wli.o  has  taught  in  both  elementary  and  high 
sohoiils  .At  S.-henck,  he  is  teaching  a  course 
on  "Life  and  Work  "  The  day  I  was  there  the 
boys  were  lilkinp  abovit  the  re.spon.cibilitlcs 
of  marriape  What  qualities  should  the  ni^ht 
Wife  and  Mother  have,  was  the  question 
Some  of  tie  answers  as  recorded  on  the 
blackboard  included.  She  should  be  clean." 
a  good  sport,"  respectable"  and  "have  a 
nice  personality  "  One  boy  had  noted  th.it 
she  should  be  "reliplous  " 

■  Don't  think  these  boys  are  stupid."  Med- 
f^rd  told  me  "For  the  most  part  thev  have 
intelligence  ratings  that  are  average  and 
oven  above  in  a  few  cases  Sure,  there  hue 
been  some  discipline  problems  but  the  older 
boys  often  settle  them  for  you  Sometimes 
new  boys  think  they  ha\e  to  sound  off  and 
dl<;rupt  the  cla.ss  and  the  older  boys  shut 
them  up  in  a  hurry.  Most  of  them  want  to 
learn." 

Almo.st  too  good  to  be  true,  one  thinks  to 
himself  And  yet.  these  boys  ring  true  when 
you  tUk  to  them  individually.  '.Sure.  I  ve 
been  m  scrapes  "  a  boy  from  Alab.ima  told 
me  •  Then  I  got  this  girl  in  trouble.  It 
caused  a  lot  of  discussion,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  But  if  I  can  keep  my  mind  on  this 
I  with  a  motion  toward  the  lathe  he  was 
worklngi  I'll  be  all  right  "  He  Knld  he 
planned  to  be  a  long-distance  trucker. 

One  quickly  .senses  that  the  backgrounds 
of  these  boys  are  different  from  the  young- 
sters one  sees  across  his  own  dinner  table 
every  night.  But  if  their  background  is  dif- 
ftrent  from  your  own  children  their  response 
to  good  stimuli  Is  not  They  watch  the 
rangers  S<jme  ape  their  walks  They  like  to 
fight  forest  fires.  I  learned.  In  eating  lunch 
one  day  with  Venlon  Honeycup.  of  Washing- 
ton; Fred  Murphy,  of  Baltimore;  and  Clinton 
Wills,  of  Musspomt.  Mississippi.  All  three 
boys  are  Negroes  and  all  three  are  In  the  fire 
crew  In  a  drought  year,  the  rangers  admit 
they  did  "well"  Murphy  was  more  enthusias- 
tic. "The  last  time,  they  a.'ikcd  for  us,  man" 
he  told  me  WiUls  was  consigned  to  "mop- 
up  "  the  List  time  and  he  didn't  like  It  Im- 
portant? I  guess  so."  he  .said  "Bvit  a  fireman 
wants  to  be  where  the  action  is  "' 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  boys  have  stepped 
into  permanent  Forest  Service  Jobs  h.is  not 
been  lost  on  the  others  The  day  I  was  at 
Arrowood  the  FVanklln  Press  front-paged  a 
story:  "Nathan  Dean  Lands  Forest  Service 
Job"  and  gave  Nathan  a  two-column  picture 
on  the  front  page  The  story  mentioned  that 
when  Nathan  arrived  at  Arrowood  from  Vir- 
ginia he  was  regarded  as  "flighty  and  un- 
stable "  But  not  anymore.  Bob  Sloan,  the 
editor  of  the  Press  has  taken  some  flak  for 
his  consistent  support  of  the  Job  Corps  He 
IS  one  of  many  unsung  heroes  in  this  regard 

I  talked  to  Richard  Kruger,  white,  of  G.u- 
rlson.  North  Dakota,  at  Standing  Indian 
Campground  where  he  was  laying  pipe.  He 
wanted  to  get  into  the  Army  and  was  re- 
jected. Physically  he  was  O  K  but  he 
couldn't  read  He  felt  b.id.  "They  told  me  to 
go  Into  the  back  room  and  see  a  man,""  he 
t  .Id  me  ".And  here  I  am  '"  He  Is  still  aiming 
f  ir  an  Army  career  and  intends  to  get  It, 

Harold  Hughes,  white,  of  California,  haa 
l>een  in  North  Carolina  19  months  "I  intend 
to  stay  here."  he  told  me  "I  like  the  country 
and  the  people  I  aim  to  be  the  best  plumber 
In  western  North  Carolina   '  He  w.is  working 
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on  a  campground  lavatory  the  day  I  talked 
to  him. 

They  have  desire.  But  It  has  to  be  kindled 
and  nourished.  One  boy  told  us  he  hopes  to 
graduate  to  another  Camp  near  a  big  city  In 
New  Jersey.  Their  machinist  training  and 
equipment  are  more  sophisticated  than  in 
North  Carolina,  he  said.  Rangers  admitted 
that  specialized  vocational  training  Is  better 
at  some  of  the  big  city  camps  than  in  the 
forest-oriented  camps.  They  quickly  add  that 
Conservation  Centers  teach  belter  work 
habits  and  better  social  adjustment.  At  tne 
same  time  I  couldn't  help  thinking  our 
forests  are  serving  one  of  their  highest  uses 
as  their  subtle  Influences  help  to  remold 
some  of  these  boys.  And  as  Honeycup,  Mur- 
phy and  Wills  told  us.  '"You  don't  get  to  fight 
forest  fires  In  no  big  city,  man!  " 

Wherever  possible,  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  boys'  school  schedules  dovetail  with  their 
work  schedules.  National  Forests  are  big 
farms  in  many  ways  and  practically  all  kinds 
of  work  has  to  be  done.  The  boys  take  well 
to  their  conservation  assignments.  All  told,  a 
total  of  7.120  acres  of  trees  have  been  planted. 
They  are  carrying  on  range  Improvement, 
fence  construction,  improvement  of  fish  and 
game  habitat,  construction  of  fire  breaks, 
streambank  stabilization  and  watershed  res- 
toration. There  is  more  than  enough  to  be 
done  on  the  National  Forests  for  many  years 
to  come,  the  rangers  say.  When  Job  crews 
encounter  old  C.C.C.  camp  construction  or 
tree  planting  projects  the  rangers  make  sure 
the^oys  are  told  that  story. 

Hamre  told  me  the  Forest  Service  Is  "well 
pleased  with  the  community  relations  cli- 
mate at  the  majority  of  Job  Corps  Centers." 
A  visitor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
of  western  North  Carolina  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit.  True,  they  occasionally  gripe  about 
the  ratio  of  white  to  negro  boys  at  the  camps. 
They  had  been  told  the  ratio  would  be  the 
same  as  in  their  own  communities,  or  about 
70  percent  white  and  30  percent  negro.  The 
oppoaite  has  proven  true.  Negro  boys  seem 
to  thrive  In  the  camps  In  the  main.  Fewer 
white  boys  from  the  poverty  pockets  In  rural 
arew  come  and  those  who  do  are  often  the 
first  to  leave. 

At  the  same  time,  the  griping  Impresses 
one  as  more  academic  than  real.  The  truth 
Is  the  North  Carolina  people  work  well  with 
the  boys  and  encourige  them.  One  can't  es- 
cape the  conclusion  they  really  understand 
negroes  better  than  northerners.  Their  fair- 
ness impresses  a  person.  "Sure,  there  have 
been  some  fusses"  one  Ashevllle  citizen  told 
me.  "But  at  least  one  of  them  was  started 
by  our  own  Asheville  boys."  Another  Ashe- 
ville  citizen  volunteered  the  information 
that  the  boys  had  cleaned  up  three  decrepit 
cemeteries  on  their  own  time. 

No  one  would  deny  the  Job  Corps  costs 
money.  Our  professionals  have  failed  with 
some  of  the  boys.  They  have  succeeded  with 
more.  In  the  main,  the  boys  look  up  to  the 
rangers  and  they  like  the  woods.  It  bolls 
down  to  the  question— what  is  a  boy  worth? 
Most  members  of  Th<  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation would  say  he  is  worth  a  lot  and 
deserves  his  chance.  On  a  dollar  and  cents 
basis  it  probably  costs  society  less  to  train 
boys  In  a  Job  Corps  camp  than  risk  having 
them  run  wild  In  their  ghettos.  While  Job 
Corps  camps  cost,  plenty,  crime  cosU  even 
more.  Then  too,  there's  the  other  side  of  it. 
Week  after  week  in  our  church  pews  we  are  all 
told  that  Christians  should  help  the  un- 
fortunate and  particularly  unfortunate  ne- 
groes. We  are  told  we  should  tear  down  the 
Iron  Curtains  that  separate  our  suburbs  and 
the  cities  proper  and  really  practice  what  we 
profess  to  believe.  From  the  standpoint  of 
society,  the  Job  Corps  approach  and  similar 
approaches  au-e  probably  the  most  economi- 
cal approaches  viewed  on  the  long  term.  We 
'"■'lou'  it  is  the  Tight  approach  as  viewed  from 
the  pulpit  and  in  terms  of  "Am  I  My  Broth- 
er s  Keeper?" 


All  Americans,  of  course,  reserve  the  right 
to  criticize.  They  reserve  the  right  to  ask 
questions  that  deserve  sober  answers.  Most 
Amerlcarvs  also  like  to  see  youth  programs 
succeed  and  In  their  hearts  they  know  the 
Job  Corps  Is  one  of  the  best  things  the  Ad- 
ministration has  done.  The  Job  Corps  is 
succeeding,  on  a  limited  basis — perhaps  im- 
perfectly— but  it  is  succeeding.  The  place- 
ments and  the  Jobs  held  tell  the  story.  Mean- 
while the  public  owes  the  forest  rangers,  the 
instructors,  the  nearbj  citizens  and  even  the 
forests  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  task  they  are 
carrying  out.  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  at  best. 
And  no  camp,  no  matter  how  good,  can  do 
the  work  of  a  well-adjusted  home.  But  for 
these  Jobs  Corps  boys,  who  have  never  known 
the  home  your  children  know,  It  is  the  next 
best  thing.   (J.  B.  C.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORY  EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  19,  1967.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Southwestern  Co- 
operative Educational  Laboratory,  Inc., 
a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
which  expresses  the  laboratory's  feel- 
ing, prompted  by  years  of  study  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Southwest, 
that  "improvement  of  education  for 
Spanish-speaking  and  other  culturally 
different  citizens  is  a  matter  of  critical 
concern  in  the  region."  The  laboratory 
therefore  resolved  to  support  the  bilin- 
gual American  education  bill,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  17, 
1967,  to  combat  this  critical  problem  Irp- 
the  Southwest  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Laboratory,  Inc.,  was  set  up  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  special  needs  of  this  area 
of  the  country,  where  12  percent  of 
the  population,  the  Spanish- descended 
Americans  of  the  area,  suffer  from  eco- 
nomic deprivation  largely  as  a  result  of 
long-term  language  and  culture  depriva- 
tions. The  vicious  circle  whjch  prevents 
the  Spanish -speaking  studwit  from  get- 
ting an  education  equal  to  that  of  the 
English-speaking,  because  he  does  not 
possess  equal  facility  in  the  language  of 
his  school  system,  and  which  leads  to 
his  unequal  economic  opportunity,  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  education  to  com- 
pete with  the  native  English-speaking 
American,  must  be  broken.  With  this 
bill  I  propose  to  break  that  circle  at  the 
educational  level,  the  most  critical  level. 
I  am  gratified  by  the  endorsement  of 
the  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Laboratory,  which  has  so  long 
studied  the  problems  faced  by  our  South- 
west, and  has  done  such  good  in  the  re- 
gion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
resoltjtion  by  the  executive  board  ot  the 

Southwestern    Coopekative    Educational 

Laboratort,  Inc.,  June  19,  1967 

Whereas  the  Improvement  of  education  for 
Spanish-speaking  and  other  culturally-dif- 
ferent citizens  Is  a  matter  of  critical  concern 
in  the  region  served  by  the  Southwestern 
Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory  and  Is 
the  subject  of  the  major  program  effort  of 


the    Southwestern   Cooperative   Educational 
Laboratory:  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Board  that  legislation  has 
been  proposed  which  would  provide  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  establish 
Bilingual  American  Education  Programs  to 
assist  Spanish-speaking  citizens:  and 

Whereas  a  bilingual  education  bill  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and  others,  and 
a  similar  bilingual  education  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Souse  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Thomas  G.  Morris;  now 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Southwestern  Co  • 
operative  Educational  Laboratory  commend 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and  Representa- 
tive Thomas  G.  Morris  for  their  recognition 
of  a  severe  educational  problem  of  the  South- 
western United  States  and  other  areas,  and 
for  their  sponsorship  of  legislation  to  help 
solve  this  critical  educational  problem:  and 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Southwest- 
ern Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory 
pledge  Its  full  support  and  resources  to  any 
programs  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
passage  of  the  proposed  Bilingual  American 
Education  Bill. 

J.  G.  Stratton. 

President. 

J.  M.  Hanks. 

Vice  President. 

Donald   C.   Roush, 

Secretary. 

THE   PATRIOTISM   OF   DISSENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Late  in  May,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  delivered  the 
^commencement  address  at  Grinnell  Col- 
lege in  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

On  July  4,  the  Des  Moines  Register  re- 
printed an  excerpt  from  the  Senator's 
speech  as  its  Independence  Day  editorial 
page  feature.  The  excerpt  dealt  with 
"The  Patriotism  of  Dissent." 

Senator  McGovern's  statement  of  the 
duty  of  men  loyal  to  our  free  institutions 
to  express  their  views,  and  to  contribute 
the  product  of  their  inquiries  and  their 
reasoning  to  the  policymaking  process, 
regardless  of  emotional  tides  and  any 
pressures  for  conformity,  are  a  forceful 
and  timely  contribution  to  discussions  of 
the  great  issues  with  which  we  are  cur- 
rently dealing. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  giving 
us,  in  clear  and  effective  style,  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  obligations  of  true  loy- 
alty to  free  institutions,  and  I  commend 
the  Des  Moines  Register  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Senator's  remarks. 

One  reason  for  my  great  pride  in  serv- 
ing In  this  body  is  the  extent  to  which  its 
Members  exhibit  the  sort  of  courage  and 
loyalty  to  our  free  institutions  which  he 
has  described. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Senator  McGovern's  speech,' 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Patriotism   or   Dissent   Is   Praised   bt 
Slnator 

(FYom    a    commencement   address    at   Grin- 
nell College  by  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Democrat  from  South  Dakota) 
In  nearly  all  the  critical  periods  of  our  na- 
tional life  there  have  been  those  who  wished 
to  suppress  dissent  and  Impose  conformity. 
Often   these  efforts  have  had   a  devastating 
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effect  on  the  Uvea  of  particular  Individuals 
who  were  tbelr  vlctlins. 

tnuaiAtely,  however,  we  have  always 
emerged  with  our  liberty  intact,  and  the 
country  atronger  because  of  that  liberty.  If. 
however,  we  ever  yield  to  the  forces  of  sup- 
preaslon  we  will  find  that  we  have  stripped 
the  country  of  Its  ability  to  meet  the  com- 
plex and  rapidly  shifting  challenges  of  the 
modern  world. 

a    QCTSTION    (ir    CH.^RACTEJl 

It  la  not  simply  that  we  need  a  constant 
stream  of  diverse  ideas  and  beliefs  from 
which  to  choose,  although  we  do  Ii  is  also  a 
question  of  character 

The  English  philosopher  John  Stuart  Mil. 
once  wrote,  "A  slate  which  dwarfs  its  men 
In  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  in- 
struments In  its  hands  will  find  that 
with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  be  done  " 

Conviction  and  dedication  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  the  top  They  must  spring  from 
the  free  choice  of  inquiring  and  passionate 
men.  Liberty  is  not  divisible  You  cannot  t>e 
free  to  support  and  not  to  oppose:  to  ap- 
prove and  not  to  criticize  And  if  we  wish 
to  tap  the  unmatched  energies  of  the  lib- 
erated mind  for  the  work  of  our  nation,  each 
man  must  be  able  to  seek  bis  own  path 
to  the  truth. 

NBCXSSARY    COVRACE 

This  la  not  an  easy  condition  It  Ls  far 
easier  and  more  comfortable  to  accept  what 
others  tell  you.  to  follow  established  policies 
and  ways  of  belief  It  can  take  greater  cour- 
age to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
your  neighbors  or  nation  than  to  confront 
an  enemy  In  combat  Yet  this  Is  the  most 
necenary  courage  of  all  For  without  it  we 
would  aoon  slip  Into  that  complacency  and 
Inaction  which  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of 
our  national  safety  and  well-being 

It  w«s  Pericles.  2.000  years  ago.  who  said 
that  "tb*  secret  of  happiness  is  freedom  and 
the  »KtH  of  freedom   is  a   brave   heart  " 

It  Is  Md  that  the  obligation  and  concept 
of  loyalty  to  country  is  most  often  invoked 
by  tboae  who  least  understand  it  Loyalty  is 
not  blind  acceptance  of  official  doctrine  or 
oonformlty  to  established  ideas  It  Ls  not 
simply  repeating  the  pledge  to  the  flag  or 
the  Declaration  cf  Independence  It  is  not 
to  assume  that  your  country  is  always  right 
and  others  are  always  wrong  It  is  not  the  be- 
lief tbat  people  who  think  dlHerently  or  act 
strangely  are  Inferior  It  is  not  any  particular 
belief  or  set  of  institutions  or  economic 
structures. 

SmENCTHCNCD    BT    DISSCNT 

True  loyalty  is  a  guiding  principle  and 
a  revered  tradition  It  is  the  understanding 
that  life  Is  enriched  by  imagination  and 
Ideas,  and  by  diverse  concepts  from  many 
sources.  It  Is  obedience  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  to  law  It  is  the  real- 
isation tbat  this  country  was  bom  in  revolu- 
tion, nurtured  in  protest,  and  strengthened 
by  dissent.  It  is  the  awareness  that  the  great 
experiment  still  continues  and  that  it  must 
be  advanced  through  the  free  play  of  the  in- 
quiring mind.  It  is  the  willingness  of  every 
man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
to  the  most  spacious  limits  of  our  legal  and 
constitutional  freedoms 

It  la.  above  all,  the  knowledge  that  any  ef- 
fort to  compress  America  into  a  single 
formula  or  set  of  ideas,  to  impoee  conformity 
or  enforce  support,  is.  in  itself,  the  meet 
dangerotis  form  of  disloyalty,  and  a  betrayal 
of  the  principles  on  which  this  nation  rests 
and  on  which  its  future  well-being  most  ur- 
gently depends. 

AMEXICAN    DREAM 

"To  criticize  one's  country."  said  Senator 
Fulbrlght,  "is  to  do  it  a  service  and  pay 
It  a  compliment.  It  is  a  service  because  it 
may  spur  the  country  to  do  t>etter  than  It 
Is  doing;  It  is  a  compliment  because  it  evi- 
dence*  a   belief    that    the    country    can    do 


better  than  It  Is  doing  This.'  said  Albert 
Camus  In  one  of  his  Letters  to  a  Oerman 
FYlend.'  Is  what  separated  us  from  you  we 
made  demands  You  were  satisfied  to  serve 
the  power  of  your  nation  and  we  dreamed 
of  giving  ours  her   truth 

That   Is   the   American  dream   and   it   is   a 
dream  worthy  of  us  all 


LABOR  COURTS  STRONGLY  BACKED 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished judicial  voice  ha.s  been  added 
to  those  who  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  U  S  court  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
affect  the  public  welfare  I  refer  to  Judge 
Samuel  I  Rosenmari.  former  supreme 
court  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  adviser  to  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, who  has  written  a  cogent  and  emi- 
nently sensible  article  on  the  necessity  of 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  through  a 
court  system 

As  the  author  of  S  176,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  US  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations,  I  consider  Judge  Rosenmans 
views  especially  valuable  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  coming  as  they  do 
from  a  Jurist  and  trial  lawyer  of  such 
eminence 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  an  article 
by  Judge  Samuel  I  Rosenman  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  16  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Labqs  Courts  as  Wat  To  Handl£  Strikes 

(Note  — What  can  be  done  to  avert  strikes 
that  affect  the  public  Interest'  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman,  a  former  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  adviser  to  President  Roose- 
velt urges  the  creation  of  a  system  of  labor 
courts  and  Judges  to  settle— by  compulsory 
decisions-  labor  disputes  Rosenman.  an  at- 
torney, has  served  during  major  lat>or  crises 
on  emergency  boards  set  up  by  Presidents 
Truman  and  Kennedy  and  former  New  York 
Mayor  Wagner  i 

(By  Samuel  I    Rosenman i 

.Mr  O  Citizen  lO  for  Outraged)  picks  up 
his  newspaper  on  June  15.  1961.  and  reads 
that  this  IS  the  24th  day  of  a  national  mari- 
time strike  Hundreds  of  ships  are  Idle,  cargo 
is  piling  up.  much  of  It  Is  rotting,  interna- 
tional contracts  cannot  be  fulfilled,  thou- 
sands of  American  firms  are  being  severely 
strained  The  Secretary  of  Labor  had  told  the 
President  only  eight  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  that  it  would  Imperil  national 
health  and  safety  If  It  continued  And  it  had. 
for  16  more  days 

Mr  Citizen  mutters  "Something  has  to  be 
done  about  this  immediately  and  also  to  pre- 
vent It  again  In  the  future  There  s  got  to  be 
some  law  about  It  " 

But  In  the  months  and  years  that  follow, 
he  still  reads  of  threatened  strikes,  or  of^ 
actual  long  strikes.  In  stevedoring,  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  atomic  energy  plants,  basic 
steel  mills,  newspapers,  the  New  York  City 
subway  and  bus  system,  long-distance  truck- 
ing, meat  packing,  communications,  fabri- 
cating steel  mills,  aircraft  manufacturing 
And  each  time  Mr  Citizen  complains  that 
something  must  be  done  about  It 

Quite  apart  from  danger  of  Inconvenience 
to  the  public  Is  the  Immense  loss  to  the 
striking  workers  and  their  employers  In  1965. 
for  example.  In  all  industrial  disputes  3  963 
work  stoppages  occurred  which  involved 
1,550000  workers  Idlenes.t  amounted  to 
23.300.000    man-davs     Of    these    strikes.    221 


lasted   90   days   or   more.    They   averaged   25 
days 

LABOR    EguALrrY 

There  was  a  time  within  memory  when  it 
was  duncult.  If  not  Impossible,  even  to  form 
a  union  strong  enough  to  strike  Lack  of 
union  funds,  the  right  of  an  employer  to  dis- 
courage or  even  fire  anyone  who  joined  a 
union,  lack  of  Individual  savings,  competi- 
tion among  workers  for  one  Job.  the  activ- 
ities of  professional  strikebreakers  and 
strong-arm  men.  the  alacrity  of  many  courts 
to  grant  Injunctions  against  strikes — these 
were  shameful  Items  In  the  American  past 
m  labor-management  relations  There  was 
no  semblance  of  bargaining  equality  bef*een 
an  employer  and  an  employe. 

That  era  Is  behind  us 

Starting  with  the  once-revolutionary 
principle  that  a  man  was  entitled  by  law  to 
join  a  union  of  his  choice,  and  to  bargain 
collectively,  equality  of  economic  strength 
between  management  and  labor  was  gradu- 
ally established.  Today  unions  sit  around  the 
bargaining  table  not  as  suppliants,  but  as 
equals. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  play  an  active 
njle — albeit  rather  anonymous — In  some 
small  part  of  this  progress  since  1933  I  take 
great  personal  pride  In  this  growth  of  the 
labor  movement  I  am  sure  that  this  article 
will  bring  down  upon  me  the  criticism.  If  not 
the  Imprecations,  of  all  my  friends  In  the 
labor  movement  But  what  I  urge  here  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  coming  from  an  old  reac- 
tionary or  labor  baiter. 

My  thesis,  baldly  and  broadly  stated.  Is 
that — with  labor  equality  Insured  by  our 
many  labor  laws — the  right  to  strike  should 
be  curtailed  when  It  is  in  conflict  with  the 
public  interest,  and  that  some  form  of  final 
compulsory  decision  must  be  provided 

I  would  limit  it — at  least  initially — to  cer- 
tain well-deflned  industries:  Transportation 
by  land,  sea  and  air:  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  material  necessary  to  naUonal 
health  or  security;  communications;  and 
essential  public,  municipal  and  state  serv- 
ices such  as  police,  fire,  sanitation,  subways 
and  buses,  hospitals,  and  public  health  and 
welfare  agencies. 

By  compulsory  decision,  however.  I  do  not 
mean  compulsory  arbitration  by  an  ad  hoc 
appointed  board  of  arbitrators. 

What  I  propose  is  a  new  judicial  system  of 
courts — labor  courts — with  Jurisdiction  sole- 
ly over  industrial  strife,  including  strikes. 

ESSENTIAL     FEATtTKE 

The  essential  feature  of  labor  courts  is 
that  the  Judges  would  have  the  same  title, 
dignity,  respect  and  standing  as  all  the  other 
federal  Judges,  This  would  require  that  they 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  usual  way: 
that  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
labor  cases;  that  they  have  the  same  salaries. 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  all  necessary 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  the  same  dignified 
coiu-trooms  and  chamt>er8  as  other  US 
Judges  They  should  be  empowered  to  assure 
orderly  hearings  by  contempt  proceedings 
and,  in  all  respects,  have  the  same  public 
standing  and  expertise  in  their  particular 
field  of  labor  as  any  other  federal  Judicial  of- 
ficers They  will  become  qualified  specialists 
in  particular  industries,  and  know  the  his- 
tory of  labor  relations  In  those  Industries 

Labor  courts'  decisions  should  have  the 
effect  of  Judgments,  enforceable  by  substan- 
tial fines,  and  appealable  to  a  Federal  Labor 
Court  of  App>eals  consisting  of  the  same  type 
of  specialized  labor  Judges,  with  powers  to 
affirm,  modify  or  reverse 

Labor  court  decisions  should  be  conclusive 
and  binding  on  both  sides  In  that  sense  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  by  compulsory  ar- 
bitration Yet  I  hazard  a  guess  that  most  of 
the  present  rejection  and  abhorrence  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  management  and  la- 
bor will  gradually  diminish  and  finally  dis- 
appear. 
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I  am  sure  that  there  is  seldom  the  same 
complete  confidence  in  an  ad  hoc  board  of 
appointed  arbitrator  as  there  is  in  a  0.8. 
judge.  There  is  naturally  a  great  reluctance 
by  both  sides  to  have  their  economic  future, 
and  possibly  their  survival,  placed  In  the 
hands  of  three  men  haphazardly  appointed 
for  one  specific  case.  This  reluctance  is  some- 
times even  greater  with  management  than 
with  labor,  although  labor  protests  more 
loudly. 

The  men  usually  appointed  under  the 
statutes  or  otherwise  are  necessarily  part- 
time  people.  They  all  have  their  main  eco- 
nomic interest  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  are 
lawyers  with  busy  practices;  many  are  col- 
lege professors  whose  main  concern  is  not  the 
disputes  before  them.  Many  of  them  (in- 
cluding myself)  know  practically  nothing 
about  the  industry  involved  in  the  dispute, 
or  of  the  history  of  labor  relations  In  that 
Industry.  They  have  to  begin  from  scratch, 
and  learn  the  necessary  background.  While 
they  are  willing  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic duty,  they  still  have  their  normal  voca- 
tions to  which  they  will  return — hopefully 
as  soon  as  possible.  Some  serve  without  pay 
on  a  Job  which  may  consume  many  weeks  of 
seven  12-hour  days.  Those  who  are  paid  re- 
ceive a  small  fraction  of  their  normal  earn- 
ings. It  is  a  particularly  thankless  Job 
because  neither  side,  except  in  rare  instances, 
is  satisfied  with  the  recommendations  or  find- 
ings, and  they  both  publicly  abuse  the  board. 

Many  of  these  board  members  hold  Jobs 
as  professional  "impartial  chairmen"  or  "ar- 
bitrators" in  different  industries.  They  have 
been  appointed  on  consent  for  a  year  or  two 
by  both  sides  of  a  labor  contract,  to  pass 
upon  grievances  or  disputes  arising  from  the' 
contract.  Many  industrialists  privately  fear 
that  some  of  these  persons  tend  to  be  partial 
to  labor  because  they  look  to  labor  for  Its 
consent  to  be  an  impartial  chairman. 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  this  charge  or 
not,  it  is  enough  if  a  substantial  part  of 
management  believes  it  to  be  true. 

CONTENT   WITH   JUDGE 

Tet  the  same  indi;strlallst  who  views  com- 
ptilsory  arbitration  with  suspicion  feels  per- 
fectly content  In  submitting  controversies — 
often  involving  matters  of  greater  Impor- 
tance to  him  than  an  Increased  wage  scale 

to  a  U.S.  Judge.  And  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  Judgment,  feeling  that  this  Is 
the  way  of  life  in  a  democracy. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  more  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  compulsory  ar- 
bitration makes  unions  give  up  their  right 
to  strike.  From  this  premise,  the  conclusion 
Is  reached  by  union  leaders,  usually  without 
any  real  analysis  or  reasoning,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  must  come  to  an 
end  under  labor  courts  or  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. They  also  assert  that  compulsion 
must  result  in  price-fixing,  and  eventually  a 
regimented  economy. 

Nothing  in  my  proposal  calls  for  any  Inter- 
ference with  the  give-and-take  of  collective 
bargaining.  Unions  will  continue  to  require 
the  same  equality  of  strength,  even  though 
they  cannot  strike.  For  before  a  labor  con- 
troversy reaches  the  end  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess, both  sides  have  to  try  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment on  as  many  of  the  issues  as  possible  by 
collective  bargaining.  Only  items  on  which 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  will  have  to  be 
resolved  by  the  court  Individual  employes  or 
even  weak  unions  cannot  do  this  kind  of 
bargaining  successfully.  They  must  be  strong 
enough  to  amass  all  the  facts  with  which  to 
sit  opposite  management  at  the  bargaining 
table  They  must  be  able  to  employ  the  best 
of  economists,  lawyers,  statisticians  and  bar- 
gainers. And  they  mtist  have  even  greater 
resources  If  they  have  to  go  to  court  on  a 
long,  protracted  trial. 

It  is  not  true  that  collective  bargaining 
must  stop  when  the  right  to  strike  Is  taken 
away    That   Is   not   true   In    the   Australian 


system  of  labor  courts.  Tbat  Is  not  true  of 
any  other  kind  of  civil  dispute  or  litigation 
in  our  courts.  For  every  case  actually  tried, 
there  are  scores  which  are  settled  before  liti- 
gation, during  litigation,  and  even  In  the 
course  of  trial.  These  civil  settlements  are  all 
the  results  of  vigorous  bargaining.  A  party 
settles  for  less  because  he  fears  that  the 
court  may  decide  against  him  and  thus  he 
will  lose  all.  The  weaker  his  case,  the  smaller 
his  settlement.  So  each  side,  in  negotiating, 
marshals  his  facts  and  his  law,  argues  Jus- 
tice and  equity  with  the  other,  and  then 
takes  a  look  at  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
his  opponent's  case. 

LABOR   AXGTTMENT 

Labor  argues  that  If  left  alone  to  strike  it 
can  do  better  than  with  government  inter- 
vention. That  may  be  true,  but  even  that  Is 
subject  to  debate  In  many  cases.  But,  If  true, 
what  Is  just  about  that  kind  of  result?  A 
man  in  a  civil  suit  settles,  but  not  because  he 
Is  afraid  that  his  adversary  will  compel  him 
to  do  BO  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  economic 
warfare,  which  Is  really  what  a  strike  Is.  Why 
should  justice  In  a  labor  dispute  depend  upon 
who  Is  stronger  In  a  strike? 

Each  side  In  a  strike  wants  something.  A 
strike  will  not  determine  however,  which  side 
Is  more  Justified,  or  reasonable,  or  Intrin- 
sically entitled  to  win.  The  union  members 
have  to  eat;  the  union  feeds  them  as  long  as 
It  can.  The  richer  the  union,  the  longer  It 
can  hold  out.  Management  In  a  strike  has  to 
meet  overhead,  fixed  payments,  demands  of 
customers,  and  an  outraged  public  calling 
for  Its  services.  The  stronger  it  Is,  the  greater 
Its  reserves,  the  longer  it  can  hold  out.  Propa- 
ganda pours  out  of  both  sides,  expecting  that 
the  power  of  public  opinion  on  one  side  or  the 
other  will  help  It  prevail.  In  actual  practice, 
neither  side  wins  all  it  has  demanded  (and 
really  never  expected  to);  a  compromise  Is 
reached  after  untold  damage  is  done  to  each 
other,  to  the  economy  and  to  the  public. 

How  does  this  really  differ  in  essence  from 
the  medieval  trial  by  battle  In  which  the 
strongest  was  declared  the  winner  of  a  dis- 
pute? I  concede  that  public  opinion  may  In 
some  cases  help  toward  a  settlement.  This  is 
the  basic  argument  for  fact-finding. 

Hotras  or  stxtdt 

But  how  much  does  the  public  really  know 
about  the  issues  of  a  strike  and  where  justice 
Ues,  despite  columns  or  pages  of  fact-finding 
statistics?  On  boards  where  I  was  a  member, 
I  used  to  take  home  hundreds  of  documents, 
charts,  briefs,  analyses  of  wages  and  profits  In 
various  Industries,  historical  background  ma- 
terial and  legal  briefs.  It  took  me  many  hours 
just  to  read  this  material.  I  came  to  certain 
conclusions  after  heated  arguments  with 
each  side,  and  sometimes  even  after  warm 
colloquies  with  my  colleagues.  What  can  the 
general  public  know  about  any  of  this  as  a 
basis  for  forming  an  opinion?  How  many 
newspapers  print  the  fact-finding  material? 

And  how  realistic  is  the  claim  that  public 
opinion  brings  about  a  Just  settlement?  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unified  public  opinion  than 
the  cry  of  outrage  at  the  union  responsible 
for  the  1966  subway  strike  in  New  York  City? 
Did  It  have  any  effect  on  the  union?  Of 
course  not.  The  entire  strike  was  Illegal  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State  from  beginning 
to  end,  yet  the  union  won.  It  won  only  be- 
cause Its  employer,  the  City  of  New  York,  just 
had  to  provide  means  for  citizens  to  get  to 
work, 

A  dispute  between  individuals  can  be  set- 
tled In  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  agreement, 
(2)  by  outside  determination,  or  (3)  by  a 
fist  fight  behind  the  bam.  A  strike  Is  an  en- 
larged, organized  fist  fight,  without  violence 
or  physical  injury  but  with  plenty  of  blows. 
Centuries  ago,  dvlUzed  man,  in  the  pursuit 
of  Justice,  gave  up  this  kind  of  combat. 

What  has  given  workers  strength  has  been 
union,  the  ability  to  speak  with  a  collective 
voice.  That  strength  labor  courts  will  not 


impair,  but  will  increase.  That  is  obvious 
because  the  court  can  deal  with  only  one  liti- 
gant— a  union.  So  it  will  be  essential  to  the 
proi>er  workings  of  the  court  that  there  be 
strong,  united,  well-led  unions  to  speak  and 
act  for  their  members.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  Australia,  where  unions  are  rela- 
tively Just  as  strong  as  they  are  in  this 
country. 

Not  only  Is  collective  bargaining  not  Jeop- 
ardized; It  will  remain  an  absolute  necessity 
If  labor  courts  are  to  be  adequate  to  fulfill 
their  functions. 

But,  the  unions  argue — and  so  does  some 
management — collective  bargaining  will  be- 
come a  farce;  neither  side  will  retreat  from 
Its  best  offer,  because  it  knows  that  a  third 
party  will  finally  have  to  decide  it  anyway, 
and  suspects  that  he  will  probably  merely 
split  the  difference. 

To  this  there  are  two  answers : 

1.  This  Is  not  what  happens  in  other  kinds 
of  civiijllilgatlon.  It  Is  true  that  neither  side 
makes  Its  beet  offer  of  settlement  at  first.  But 
as  negotiation  proceeds,  and  as  a  judicial  de- 
termination draws  near  with  the  possibility 
presented  to  each  side  that  It  might  lose 
much  more  than  a  reasonable  offer  or  de- 
mand would  give  it,  they  come  down  to  rock- 
bottom  settlement  terms.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  different  course  should  follow  in  a 
labor  negotiation.  The  experience  in  Aus- 
tralia with  labor  courts  has  been  that  bar- 
gaining often  continues  right  down  to  trial. 

GIVING  UP  RIGHTS 

2.  The  contention  that  the  presiding  Judge 
will  ask  what  the  best  offer  on  each  side  is 
and  merely  spilt  the  difference  constitutes  a 
libel  on  our  judicial  tradition.  I  was  a  trial 
judge  myself  for  10  years,  and  I  have  had 
trial  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  36  years.  I 
have  not  personally  met  a  single  judge  guilty 
of  that  practice  after  a  trial.  Besides,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  ever  know 
about  the  offers  on  either  side.  Settlement 
offers  are  Inadmissible  as  evidence  in  a  court. 
And  procedural  arrangements  can  be  made, 
if  necessary,  for  the  trial  of  any  case  to  take 
place  before  a  Judge  who  has  not  tried  to 
settle  the  dispute  in  discussion  with  the 
litigants. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
end  the  strikes  and  stop  the  damage,  and 
to  substitute  the  reason  and  considered 
Judgment  of  the  courtroom  for  a  verdict 
based  only  on  strength  and  resources.  Giv- 
ing up  rights  like  the  right  to  strike — even 
more  ancient  rights — for  the  general  good 
and  welfare  of  the  community  is  nothing  new 
in  civilized  countries.  The  right  to  send  your 
children  out  to  work  to  help  the  family  bank 
account  Instead  of  to  school;  the  freedom  to 
make  contracts  with  workers  on  any  terms 
mutually  agreeable;  the  right  to  put  up  a 
building  on  your  land  of  any  height  or  bulk 
you  wish;  the  right  to  deal  In  securities  at 
arm's  length  In  the  good  old  way  before  the 
1929  crash;  the  right  to  use  In  speculation 
other  people's  money  entrusted  to  your  care; 
the  right  to  overproduce  crops  and  to  use 
your  farmland  as  you  wish  without  all  the 
bother  of  agricultural  regtilatlon — all  of  these 
rights  and  hundreds  of  others  were  given 
up  because  the  public  interest  was  served  by 
their  surrender. 

I  submit  that  the  Interest  of  the  public 
in  any  labor  strife  which  affects  its  health, 
security  *r  safety  Justifies — nay,  requires — 
the  same  surrender. 

What  about  price-fixing,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  compulsion  say  must  follow  any  Im- 
position of  settlement?  Do  not  wage  increases 
caused  by  strikes  do  juet  as  much  to  fix 
prices?  Of  course  they  do.  Do  you  often  see 
wages  scales  go  up  unless  they  are  followed 
by  price  rises?  Of  course  not.  Almost  every 
settlement  of  a  major  dispute,  and  especially 
of  an  emergency  dispute,  has  been  announced 
by  the  appropriate  government  official  with 
the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  prices 
would  remain  static.  But  they  seldom  have. 
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Five  ye»r«  ago  I  visited  Australia  There 
I  met  several  labor  union  leaders  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  workings  of  the  labor 
court*  in  their  country  They  were  well-satls- 
fled  with  their  experiences,  and  with  the 
resulU  they  have  achieved  The  arguments 
usually  advanced  In  the  U  S  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  were  dis- 
missed by  them  as  contrary  to  their  experi- 
ence with  labor  courts 

In  this  country,  we  have  had  the  present 
haphazard  system  a  long  time — too  long 
The  American  public  wl!l  welcome  any  rea- 
sonable change  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
needless  economic  waste  which  comes  from 
strikes.  And  In  the  long  run.  I  am  confident 
that  both  labor  and  management  will  Join 
in  the  welcome 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr  President,  In  1959 
Congress  designated  the  third  week  of 
July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  as  a  trib- 
ute and  a  remembrance  to  those  peoples 
In  many  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  continue  to  live  under  totali- 
tarian governments.  Americans  all  over 
the  country  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  will  mark  this  week  with 
speeches,  special  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  proclamations  and  many 
other  types  of  observations.  Last  year 
the  Governors  of  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  our  States  and  the  mayors  of  all 
major  cities  in  America  join  with  Con- 
gress In  proclamations  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  in  programs  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing apathy  by  many  in  America  to 
the  observation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  more  particularly  to  the  reasons  why 
it  Is  Important  that  we  continue  to  pay 
homage  to  those  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  have  lost  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  Ood-granted  liberties  as  in- 
dividual human  beings.  This  spreading 
apathy  Is  alarming  because  it  demon- 
strates a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  necessary  to  preserve 
those  liberties  from  encroachment  by 
those  forces  to  whom  the  word  "free- 
dom" has  no  meaning  It  further  demon- 
strates that  Americans  seem  increasingly 
content  to  accept  the  fact  that  more 
than  1  billion  people  in  the  world  live 
under  Communist  regimes  and  that  mil- 
lions more  are  threatened  at  this  very 
moment. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  remind  ourselves 
of  Uie  fate  of  those  who  have  fallen  un- 
der Communist  totalitarianism  lest  the 
free  world  crumble  bit  by  bit  and  be  en- 
gulfed In  the  same  way  as  those  nations 
whose  fate  we  now  mourn.  It  would  be 
tragic  Irony  indeed  if  by  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  be  ever  vigilant  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  human 
liberty  we  helped  consign  even  more  na- 
tions to  the  sad  category  of  "captive 
nations." 

IN-PLANT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a-remark- 
able  program  of  adult  education. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  the  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School,  and  the  Indianapolis  Club 
a  "second  chance  '  is  being  given  to  em- 


ployees, who  want  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma.  Classes  are  held  in  the 
plant  before  or  after  various  work  shifts; 
once  sufficient  credits  have  been  earned, 
employee-students  receive  their  diplo- 
mas from  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School. 

Begun  several  years  ago  as  an  experi- 
ment, in-plant  schooling  has  proved  so 
successful  that  it  is  now  an  established 
part  of  Western  Electric  acitivities.  It 
enjoys  enthusiastic  support  from  em- 
ployees and  employers,  from  students 
and  teachers,  from  nearly  everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  project.  Since  1963. 
141  diplomas  have  been  awarded.  36  this 
spring.  This  year's  graduation  ceremo- 
nies took  place  in  the  plant,  as  fellow 
workers  cheered  the  Western  Electric 
class  of  1967.  More  than  300  employees 
are  still  enrolled  in  the  school,  looking 
to  their  day  of  graduation. 

Mr.  President,  in-plant  schooling, 
first  beeun  at  Western  Electric,  offers 
one  of  the  most  exciting'  and  promising 
directions  in  adult  education.  I  heartily 
congratulate  the  students  whose  dili- 
gence and  initiative  will  bring  many  re- 
turns for  themselves,  their  families, 
their  employers,  and  their  community. 
I  commend  the  cooperative  efTorts  of 
the  Indianapolis  Club,  the  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  and  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  which  made  this  oppor- 
tunity available  to  so  many  individuals. 


PLANTS  COMBAT  SOIL  EROSION 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  erosion 
is  a  problem  which  must  concern  all  Sen- 
ators. In  this  connection,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Williams.  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Crider  Memorial  Garden  of  Con- 
servation Plants  at  Beltsville,  Md..  on 
July  7.  The  garden  contains  more  than 
200  examples  of  plants  u.sed  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. These  plants  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  three  decades  by  the  20 
plant  materials  centers  operated  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  uses  of  the  plants  exhibited  in  the 
memorial  garden  have  multiplied  as  the 
term  "conservation"  has  expanded  to  in- 
clude new  fields.  Several  of  the  States  in 
the  Appalachian  region  have  recently 
passed  laws  to  control  pollution  from 
strip  mining.  As  a  result,  new  plants  have 
had  to  be  developed  to  vegetate  the  acidic 
soils  found  at  such  mines  and  prevent 
them  from  washing  into  local  streams.  In 
an  effort  to  abate  shore  erosion,  plants 
are  being  developed  to  stabilize  the  sand 
dunes  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
plains  regions  of  the  United  States  must 
be  protected  from  wind  and  water  erosion 
by  grasses,  many  of  which  are  suitable 
for  livestock  grazing. 

In  short,  the  plants  developed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  us,  and  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  take  the  time  to  read  Dr  Wil- 
liams' comments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  twing  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


remark.s  bt  d.  a.  willlams.  administrator. 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  U  S  Depart- 
ment   or    AORICTJLTURE.     AT     DEDICATION    or 

THE    Crider    Memorial    Garden    of    Con- 
servation Plants.  National  Plant  Mate- 
rials Center.  Beltsville,  Md    July  7.  1967 
This  Is  a  great  honor  for  me — to  recognize 
In    such    a    fitting    way    the    worli    of   one  of 
the  early  and  deserving  members  of  our  Soil 
Conservation  -Service 

I  .im  glad  that  many  1  Dr  Crider's  friends 
and  associates  are  here  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  I  am  especially  gl;id  that  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Dorothy  Crider.  Is  here  to  sh.ire 
in  the  occasion 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  reminiscing 
witli  Joy  Hopkins  for  a  few  minutes  Now 
Id  like  to  reminisce  a  bit  about  the  garden 
and  how  It  came  about. 

Its  a  unique  garden  It  would  not  h.ive 
been  possible  30  years  ago  .  .  .  nor  even  15 
years  ago,  for  that  matter  More  than  200 
examples  of  plants  are  growing  here  None 
was  available  for  conservation  use  when 
Franklin  J  Cnder  began  his  career  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Most  of  the  plants  were  developed  and 
tested  at  Soil  Conservation  Service  Plant 
Materials  Centers. 

The  man  who  provided  the  leadership  and 
Inspiration  In  the  beginning  was  Dr.  Crider 
His  Idea  was  to  find  the  plants  that  could 
do  an  effective  conservation  Job  wherever 
there  might  be  a  problem  He  developed  the 
procedure  for  testing  and  evaluating  plants 
for  conservation  uses  He  was  In  touch  with 
people  all  over  the  world  In  his  efforts  to 
get  seeds  to  test  for  adaptability  In  this 
country. 

The  success  of  the  whole  cycle — from  as- 
sembling plants  to  putting  their  seed  on  the 
market — has  been  one  of  cooperation  .  .  . 
among  our  plant  materials  centers,  research 
workers  of  other  agencies,  soil  conservation 
districts,  seedsmen,  and  nurserymen. 

I  am  sure  that  In  dedicating  this  garden. 
Dr  Crider  would  want  us  to  recognize  all 
of  these  contributors  who  shared  his  love 
of  plants  and  who  worked  so  diligently  In 
those  early  days  .  .  .  and  also  those  who  are 
continuing  the  work. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  st:irted  out  mainly  as  an  erosion  con- 
trol agency  Spurred  by  the  damaging  dust- 
storms  m  the  Great  Plains  during  the 
thirties,  the  Congrees  declared  soil  erosion 
a  national  menace  They  created  the  SCS  to 
launch  a  new  soli  conservation  program  to 
save  soil  and  protect  renewable  natural  re- 
sources 

Up  to  that  time,  little  attention  had  been 
p.tld  to  grasses.  It  was  only  when  the  value 
of  vegeuitlon  in  erosion  control  was  recog- 
mzed,  that  a  new  era.  a  new  science,  was 
born  — a  grassland  science. 

Today,  grasses  and  legumes  are  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  every  farm  conservation 
plan  .  .  not  only  for  erosion  control  but  as 
primary  income  producing  crops  Farmers 
and  ranchers  who  started  using  gr.a.sses  and 
legumes  for  erosion  control  soon  discovered 
that  these  crops  were  not  only  soil  and  mois- 
ture .savers,  but  soil  improvers  and  money- 
m.ikers   as   well 

Today  they  realize  a  return  of  some  $n 
billion  a  year  from  livest^>ck  and  poultry  that 
eat  grasses,  grains,  hay.  and  silage  Today, 
seedsmen  each  year  handle  more  than  50 
million  pounds  of  seed  of  conservation 
griLsses  and  legumes  that  had  their  origin 
in  SCS  plant   materials  centers. 

The  need  for  plants  continues  to  grow  as 
the  conservtion  Job  broadens.  Modern  day 
conservation  has  brought  new  problems  that 
need  new  solutions  Urbanization  .  .  .  miles 
upon  miles  of  new  highways  .  .  .  strip  mines 
.  .  .  beautlficatlon  .  .  .  sand  dunes  .  .  .  air- 
ports .  .  recreation  areas  .  .  .  damsites  . 
they  all  require  special  attention,  special 
plants   Many  of  the  plants  long  used  in  agrl- 
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culture  have  proved  to  be  Jxist  as  useful  for 
these  purposes. 

Friendship  and  Dulles  Airports — both  only 
a  few  miles  from  here — are  good  examples. 
Weeping  lovegrass — Introduced  by  Dr. 
CfSder — Is  one  of  the  plants  used  there  to 
control  erosion. 

Dr.  Crider.  as  I  reca.'.  received  seed  for 
this  plant  from  South  Africa.  'Until  then, 
the  plant  hadn't  been  Identified  with  agri- 
culture. The  first  increase  of  the  plant  was 
made  here  at  Beltsville  under  his  guidance. 

Among  other  plants  Introduced  by  Dr. 
Crider  was  NATOB  lespedeza — used  as  an 
erosion  control  plant  and  for  wildlife  cover 
and  food.  Its  name  Is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  National  Observational  Nursery — as 
it  was  called  when  Dr.  Crider  was  In  charge 
here. 

You  win  find  many  other  plants  In  the 
garden  that  Dr.  Crider  was  cloeely  associated 
with.  Among  them  are  southern-type 
bromes,  King  Ranch  yellow  bluestem.  Garri- 
son creeping  foxtail,  crownvetch,  Pensacola 
Bahiagrass,  Manchar  smooth  brome,  Buffel- 
grass.  and  the  lovegrasses  from  Africa. 

The  Soli  Conservation  Service  continues 
to  carry  on  the  evaluation  of  plants  with 
Increasing  Intensity  and  effectiveness  at  20 
centers  across  the  country.  They  are  no 
longer  called  nurseries — but  plant  materials 
centers.  The  three  most  recently  added  are 
at  Cape  May  Court  House,  New  Jersey,  to 
develop  plants  and  techniques  to  stabilize 
the  sand  dunes  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  at 
Quicksand,  Kentucky,  to  find  plants  to  vege- 
tate the  soils  and  strip  mines  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Region;  and  at  Knox  City,  Texas,  to 
develop  plants  for  use  In  the  Rolling  Red 
Plains  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  Job  of 
the  centers  Is  not  only  to  assemble,  evaluate, 
select  and  Increase  grasses.  It  combines  these 
Jobs  with  Improving  cultural  and  manage- 
ment techniques  and  getting  proved  ma- 
terials Into  production. 

Dr.  Crlder's  concepts  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  at  these  centers  and  in  this  Im- 
portant work.  The  effects  will  continue  to 
grow.  Already  the  face  of  the  country  has 
literally  changed. 

Grasses  and  legumes  have  to  a  large  ex- 
tent taken  the  place  of  cotton  in  many  parts 
of  the  Southeast.  Beef  and  dairy  herds  thrive 
on  Improved  pastures  In  the  old  South  where 
cotton  and  corn  had  once  grown.  Millions 
of  acres  In  the  Southwest  and  the  Great 
Plains  are  protected  from  the  wind  by  native 
grasses — and  now  support  thriving  livestock. 
Across  the  country,  grasses  and  legumes  pro- 
tect soil,  furnish  food  and  shelter  for  wild- 
life, keep  soil  from  washing  Into  streams. 
Increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures, 
and  beautify. 

In  this  garden  we  see  plants  that  made 
this  possible. 

In  this  garden  we  have  a  living  memorial 
to  a  man  with  an  Idea.  A  man  who  made 
a  great  contribution  to  agriculture.  A  kindly 
man  with  humor  and  Imagination.  A  com- 
pletely dedicated  man.  In  fact,  the  people 
who  worked  closely  with  him  maintain  that 
he  lived  his  Job  24  hours  a  day  .  .  .  that  It 
was  always  on  his  mind,  awake  or  asleep. 

In  gathering  here  w^  dedicate,  we  set 
spart,  this  special  place,  and  by  doing  so  say 
to  our  friends,  our  neighbors  and  to  those 
who  will  pass  this  way  beyond  our  time, 
that  we  hold  this  to  be  an  example  of  man's 
creative  skill,  of  his  love  for  the  soil,  the 
water  and  the  plants — upon  which  all  life 
depends — and  an  example  of  his  yearning 
to  design,  and  shape,  and  build  a  corner 
where  peace  and  Inspiration  will  reside. 

Let  us  be  grateful  to  men  of  this  char- 
acter. Let  us  hope  that,  because  of  one 
mans  love  of  the  land  and  Ite  resources, 
expressed  In  this  way,  others  will  see  and 
leave  this  garden  with  a  new  appreciation 
Of  the  beauty  that  graces  our  earth  and  an 
Impulse  to  Join  In  spreading  the  message  of 
conservation  a  little  farther  as  they  can. 


JOB  CORPS  TRAININQ  AT  GARY 
CENTER.  SAN  MARCOS,  TEX., 
OPENS  DOORS  OP  AMERICA  FOR 
TRAINEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  soundest  reasons 
for  supporting  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  was  illustrated 
this  weekend  in  Newark,  N.J,  For  these 
problems  can  be  solved,  and  they  are 
being  solved,  by  the  war  on  poverty — 
and  without  violence.  At  this  time  when 
the  Nation's  eyes  are  unavoidably  drawn 
to  the  spectacle  of  tragedy  in  Newark, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  printed  a  story 
of  encouragement  to  all  America,  that 
the  young  people  of  today  and  of  tomor- 
row will  not  have  to  suffer  the  poverty 
and  misery  which-ted  to  this  rioting  and 
disorder.  The  story,  by  a  prominent 
News  reporter,  Stewart  Davis,  concerns 
the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center,  and  the 
excellent  work  it  is  doing. 

Especially  significant  to  me,  and  to 
all  who  are  concerned  that  the  deprived 
be  well  led  in  their  progress  up  from 
poverty,  was  the  report  of  the  great 
community  spirit  that  has  been  aroused 
in  the  Gary  center.  For  the  young 
trainees  have  taken  heart  from  the  at- 
tention shown  them  by  their  instructors, 
and  supporters  of  the  war  on  poverty 
across  the  Nation,  and  have  developed 
their  own  programs  to  pass  along  the 
blessings,  and  the  hope,  of  their  train- 
ing. Their  work  with  the  underprivileged, 
reported  in  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  come  out  of  their 
training.  For  these  young  people  have 
truly  learned  the  secret  of  our  country's 
well-being — that  each  person  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  less  fortunate.  I  have  great  hope  for 
our  Nation  in  light  of  this  proof  that 
those  we  help  today  will  remember,  and 
help,  tomorrow. 

Another  article  by  the  same  man,  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  of  special 
interest  to  those  of  us  who  seek  improve- 
ment in  teaching  methods  for  the  cul- 
turally deprived.  For  Camp  Gary  has 
proved  of  special  value  to  our  educators, 
giving  a  proving  ground  for  methods  in- 
volving the  individual  attention  given 
these  youngsters  of  the  camp.  Director 
of  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center,  Wallace 
Dockall,  expressed  his  insight  into  the 
unexpected  benefits  being  gained  by  the 
educators  at  work  here : 

I  am  conTinced  that  the  insight  our  edu- 
atlonai  system  gains  Into  the  high  school 
dropout  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  hidden 
treasure  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  take  heart 
from  the  experiences  of  those  at  work 
at  Camp  Gary,  near  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
to  save  the  young  people  of  our  country 
from  deprivation,  and  to  save  our  coun- 
try from  their  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

July  16,  19671 

Gary  Corpsmen  Succbid — Center  Cdts  Costs 

(By  Stewart  Davis) 

San  Marcos,  Tex. — ^The  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center  here  has  cut  operating  costs  during 


the  last  year,  while  accumulating  a  record  of 
accomplishments. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  trainee  has 
dropped  from  $5,200  to  about  $4,000,  said 
Wallace  Dockall,  director  of  the  center. 

Dockall  attributed  the  decrease  to  a  gen- 
eral tightening  of  administration  and  econ- 
omy-minded purchases. 

He  said  that  heavy  earth-moving  equip- 
ment, for  example,  was  purchased  as  mili- 
tary surplus  at  a  savings  of  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  equipment  Is  used  In  an  Instruc- 
tional program. 

Dockall  points  to  a  recent  sampling  of 
428  Job  Corps  "graduates"  as  evidence  of 
the  potential  economic  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  428  trainees  were  hired  at  an  aver- 
age' wage  of  $1.82  per  hour.  In  one  year, 
their  combined  income  would  be  $1,620,236, 
and  their  Income  taxes,  calculated  at  15  per 
cent,  would  be  $243,035. 

The  trainees  were  at  the  center  for  an 
average  of  nine  months  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3,900  each,  a  total  of  $1,669,200. 

"From  those  figures,  you  can  see  that 
these  corpsmen  would  pay  their  total  train- 
ing cost  In  taxes  In  seven  years"  said  Dockall. 

Since  the  national  average  cost  of  a  per- 
son on  relief  Is  $2,823  a  year,  these  428 
corpsmen  could  have  cost  the  states  $48,- 
329,760  In  welfare  payments  during  their  40- 
year  work  lives  If  they  had  stayed  unem- 
ployable. 

This  projection  does  not  count  the  loss 
of  the  potential  productivity  of  the  young 
men. 

So  far,  the  study  of  the  428  young  men 
has  revealed  that  200  are  still  on  their  orig- 
inal Jobs,  51  have  transferred  to  new  Jolas, 
25  were  flred,  42  went  into  the  military  and 
two  died. 

There  were  108  corpsmen  who  quit  their 
first  Job,  and  the  researchers  are  trying  to 
trace  these  corfwmen  to  see  how  they  have 
fared. 

The  trainees  have  found  Jobs  at  wages 
ranging  from  $1.12  an  hour  for  a  tailor  to 
$4.72  per  hour  for  a  welder. 

The  center's  placement  office  receives  up 
to  400  requests  a  month  from  businesses 
seeking  graduates  of  the  training  program. 

"The  demand  Is  up  to  16  times  greater 
than  we  can  fill,"  Dockall  said. 

About  two  dozen  firms  have  come  back  to 
the  center  to  hire  additional  corpsmen,  he 
said.  Dallas  Alrmotlve,  for  example,  has  hired 
12,  Collins  Radio  and  Texas  Bitullthlc  have 
hired  eight.  Llng-Temco-'Vought  has  hired 
three. 

One  firm  In  Kansas  has  hired  27  graduates. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  statistics,  Dockall 
said,  which  show  that  the  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center's  role  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
successful  venture  In  getting  young  men 
off  the  streets,  trained  and  Into  Jobs  which 
pay  living  wages. 

The  Gary  center  Is  the  largest  In  the  na- 
tion. There  are  nine  other  urban  centers 
for  men  and  18  for  women. 

About  11,000  young  men,  ages  16  through 
21,  have  come  to  the  center  since  It  opened 
March  3,  1965. 

In  most  cases,  the  youngsters  were  school 
dropouts  who  were  unable  to  find  Jobs.  They 
had  an  average  of  eight  years  education  and 
a  flfth-g^ade  reading  level. 

They  had  little  motivation  and  no  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  working  for  a  living. 

About  6,000  of  the  trainees  have  gradu- 
ated to  Jobs  In  the  open  market.  There  are 
about  3,100  trainees  at  the  center.  Around 
2.800  corpsmen  have  quit  or  been  discharged 
for  disciplinary,  medical  or  other  reasons  be- 
fore completing  their  training.  ■ 

Dockall  said  these  figures  show  a  positive 
output  of  about  75  per  cent. 

The  center  offers  38  kinds  of  vocational 
training,  ranging  from  brick  layer  to  com- 
mercial artist,  from  bulldozer  operator  to 
machinist. 

The  most  popular  courses  are  those  dealing 
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with   automobile   repairs,    heavy   equipment 
operation  and  welding 

DockAll  said  when  the  center  opened,  most 
courses  were  deslgneil  to  be  taught  over  a 
two-year  period.  The  lime  {or  instruction 
has  been  reduced  to  fti  tiie  actual  staying 
power  of  the  trainees,  he  said. 

Most  courses  can  now  be  completed  In  nine 
to  IS  months. 

Academic  education  U  woven  Into  the  v:j- 
catlonai  training.  There  are.  In  eBect.  31 
Iclnds  of  matbematics  und  English  pr'j^axns 
to  fit  the  38  vocatKinal  cmirses. 

"We  try  to  show  the  corpsmen  that  aca- 
demic educaUon  la  something  they  can  use 
In  their  work."  said  Dockall 

Arithmetic  problems  for  a  welding  student, 
for  example,  focus  on  the  actu.il  measure- 
ments and  calculations  which  a  welder  would 
be  expected  to  malie  on  the  Job. 

Instructors  try  to  motivate  corpsmen  by 
showing  the  practical  application  of  the  les- 
sons. 

The  knowledge  Is  conveyed  In  a  non-com- 
petltlve  atmosphere.  Instructors  avoid  asking 
a  student  questions  which  would  embarrass 
the  student  in  front  of  the  class 

Each  student  competes  only  with  himself, 
learning  step  by  step  '.hose  things  necessary 
for  him  to  become  employable 

Work  habits  are  established  by  a  class 
schedule  which  encourages,  but  doesn't  de- 
mand, promptness,  neat  appear-mce.  obst-rv- 
ance  of  safety  rules  and  respect  for  superiors. 
Instructors  stay  away  from  authorization 
demands  which  seem  to  backfire,  causing 
students  to  rebel  Instead  corpsmen  are  g'  eu 
an  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  adhering  to 
a  positive  attitude  tow  ird  work. 

A  remedial  reading  class  is  part  of  the 
schedule  of  corpsmen  who  have  less  than  a 
sixth-grade  reading  level  The  cl.iss  has  shown 
phenomenal  results.  Non-readers  achieve  a 
sixth-grade  reading  level  in  about  four  and 
one-half  months. 

The  class  relies  on  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  in  high  schotds  and 
colleges  for  Instruction  in  foreign  languages 
Gary  instructors  have  adapted  the  tape  re- 
corders and  sound  booUis  to  education  In 
the  fundamentals  of  English,  with  as  many 
as  30  youngsters  working  on  different  lessons 
at  the  same  time 

With  a  printed  list  of  words  before  them. 
students  listen  to  the  teachers  voice  on  a 
nmster  tape,  record  their  own  voices  pro- 
nouncing the  same  words  and  replay  the 
tapes  to  learn  what  musUiices  ihey  made 

Teachers  can  monitor  any  circuit  to  check 
on  the  progress  of  students  and  to  atxswer 
questions.  Each  student  can  get  Individual 
attention  not  available  In  a  typical  school 
classroom. 

In  addition  to  vocational-academic  train- 
ing, special  courses  offer  the  corpsmen  the 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  a  General  Educa- 
tional Development  lOEDi  cerUficate.  con- 
sidered by  many  employers  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  Mgh  school  diploma. 

About  500  corpsmen  completed  the  special 
16-week  course  leading  to  the  GEO  exam 
during  the  past  year.  About  95  per  cent 
passed  the  exam 

Corpsmen  are  required  to  learn  to  swim. 
a  program  initiated  alter  two  trainees 
drowned  In  the  nearby  San  .Marcos  River 

The  trainees  al.^o  receive  first  aid  train- 
ing, health  education,  driver  training  and 
Instruction  In  cltuenshlp.  including  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  government  and  the  re- 
sponslbllliles  of  the  individual  ciUzea. 

After  hours  activities  Include  speech 
classes,  personal  finance  courses,  music.  Ex- 
plorer Scouts,  military  drill  teams,  choral 
groups,  sports,  crafts  and  hobbles. 

"We  try  to  teach  the  corpsmen  how  to 
use  their  leisure  time. "  said  Dockall.  We 
hope  to  expose  them  to  activities  they  will 
want  to  do  the  rest  of  their  lives,  rather 
than  spending  their  time  and  money  in  a 
bar." 


Dockall  said  disciplinary  problems  have 
decreased  In  the  past  year  since  he  has  re- 
ceived authority  to  discharge  errant  corps- 
men  without  getting  clearance  frnm  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Off-center  arrests  average  about  50  per 
month.  This  Is  about  two  per  cent  of  enroll- 
m.-n'.  less  than  the  proportion  of  people 
who  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 

B.use<l  on  the  number  of  visits  to  nearby 
towns,  the  percentage  of  misbehavior  ac- 
tually turns  out  to  be  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent. 

Chronic  ofTenders  are  discharged. 
C-jrpsnien  who  do  not  get  into  trouble  re- 
ceive weekend  piusses  and.  occasionally,  week- 
day passes,  to  go  to  nearby  cities  for  shop- 
ping and  recreation. 

They  must  abide  by  strict  curfews,  and  a 
corpsmen  who  does  not  return  to  the  center 
Is  Considered  away  without  leave  and  subject 
to  dismissal 

After  six  months,  a  corpsman  Is  eligible  for 
a  24-day  furlough,  with  paid  travel  expenses 
to  his  home  and  back  to  the  center 

The  smdeiits  receive  their  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  medical  and  dental  cure,  plus 
$30  monthly   Uixable  spending  money 

They  also  receive  |oO  per  month,  which  Is 
held  by  the  center  until  graduation.  The  stu- 
dents have  the  option,  however,  of  sending 
$25  of  this  money  tf>  their  f,\mllles  In  this 
oRse.  the  government  matches  the  $25  dollar 
fur  dolUrs.  which  means  a  student's  family 
can  receive  »50  monthly,  while  the  center 
bankrolls  tJ5  monthly  for  the  student 

The  $30  monthly  spending  money  goes 
mostly  fjr  entertjinmcnt  and  personal  hy- 
giene iti:>r>th  brushei,  shaving  cream  and 
other  I'em.s^ .  but  in  some  cases  the  corpsmen 
have  dug  deep  Into  their  pockets  fir  charity 
Two  years  ago.  the  center  played  Christmas 
host  to  500  orphans  In  San  .\nUinlo.  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
San  Antonio  Jaycees. 

The  corpsmen  noticed  that  the  children 
were  spending  their  Christmas  money  mostly 
for  necessities. 

When  they  gcrt  b,T,ck  to  the  Gary  Center, 
the  corpsmen  raised  t450  and  sent  It  to  the 
orphanage  with  instructions  that  the  nvoney 
be  spent   )n  toys  for  the  kids. 

At  first,  the  corpsmen  sought  charitable 
projects  as  leisure-time  activities  Now.  they 
receive  numerous  requests  for  help 

The  young  men  seem  to  have  a  soft  spot 
for  ;>eop',e.  especially  youngsters,  who  are 
less  fortunate  The  corpsmen  have  st^iged  tal- 
ent shows  for  the  past  two  years  to  raise 
funds  for  Chrlstnvas  packages  for  dlsprlvi- 
leged  children  In  San  Marcos. 

A  corpsmen -(/perated  car  w.ish  yielded 
about  $3«X)  toward  oon.^trucuon  of  a  pavilion 
at  Travis  State  School  In  AusUn.  The  young 
men  landscaped  the  grounds  of  several  San 
Marcos  churches  and  cleared  the  site  for  the 
new  Austin  YMCA  building 

Another  landscape  project  at  Cnx-kett  Ele- 
mentary School  In  San  Marcos  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  110.000  to  the  school  dlstJlct. 
Several  ctirpsmen  h.we  Uiken  part  In  heroic 
rescue  efforts  which  In  one  case  resulted  In 
the  detiths  of  two  corpsmen 

The  two  young  men  drowned  while  saving 
ft  Corpus  Chnstl  couple  from  an  undertow  on 
a  P:idre  Island  beach 

Another  corpsman,  now  serving  In  the 
Army  in  Korea,  was  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  a  man  who  touched  an  electrical  power 
line  The  corpsman  revived  the  man  by  ap- 
plying resuscitation. 

The  youngster  received  a  Red  Cross  award 
for  his  alert  action 

There  have  been  no  deaths  from  training 
at  the  Gary  Center,  although  10  corpsmen 
have  died  since  the  center  opened  Two  of 
the  deaths  were  from  natural  causes.  The 
others  occurred  in  traffic  accidents,  drown- 
ings and  similar  mishaps,         ^ 


There  has  been  one  disabling  accident  at 
the  center.  A  youngster  was  paralyzed  when 
he  fell  during  an  exercise  on  a  trampoline 
The  use  of  the  trampoline  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 
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Teachek.s  Le\rn  at  Oart- 

NEi.  Into  Sfi 
San  MaBCos,  Tex.— Students  feren't  the  only 
people  who  go  to  the  Gary  Jo6  Corps  Center 
here. 

Thousands  of  teachers  from  across  the  n.i- 
tlon,  and  educators  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  h,ive  traveled  to  Central  Texsis  to  wit- 
ness the  War  on  Poverty's  experiment  in  lift- 
ing unemployed  young  men  from  the  depths 
of  social  and  economic  poverty. 

Sixty  public  school  teachers  are  working 
fws  instructors  at  the  center  this  summer 

•  Their  experience  Is  bound  to  carry  over 
to  their  schools  at  home,"  said  Wallace  Dock- 
all,  director  of  the  center. 

■'I  am  convinced  that  the  Insight  our  edu- 
cation.il  system  gains  into  the  high  school 
dropout  may  well  turn  out  X<n  be  the  hidden 
treasure  of   the  Job  Corps  progr.im  " 

Dockall  said  he  feels  an  import.mt  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  Is  the  funnellng  of  Informa- 
tion about  successful  Innovations  Into  the 
public  school  system. 

Al  H.irper,  Freeport  and  several  other  Texas 
cities,  math  and  reading  programs  patterned 
on  Gary's  individualized  system  have  been 
In.stalled  in  public  schools 

School  districts  have  be  supplied  with  read- 
ing, math,  science  and  general  educational 
development  materials  for  use  in  adult  basic 
education   (literacy)    programs. 

Similar  materials  have  been  supplied  to 
the   Texas   and    federal   prison   systems. 

The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  has  sponsored 
workshops  on  techniques  for  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  in  Carrolllon.  HunlsviUe.  San 
Marcos.  San  .\utonio  and  numerous  other 
Tt'Xi.s  Cities. 

C.jll.'gc  cla.cses.  In  which  Gary  employes 
are  enrolled,  have  been  Invited  to  come  at 
night  and  on  Saturdays  to  participate  In  cen- 
ter sponsored  workshops. 

Dockall  s.iid  there  Is  a  "dire  need  In  our 
system  of  public  education  to  devise  better 
methods  vi  cope  with  the  so-called  educa- 
tionally deprived,  socially  deprived  and  eco- 
nomically deprived 

"Without  a  higher  education  or  vocational 
training,  they  pcjssess  no  marketable  skill, " 
he  said . 

Dockall  emphasizes  that  education  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  concept  of  u:\lversal 
academic  education. 

"It  is  meant  to  Include  vocational  and 
social  education.  '  lie  contends. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  the  first  large-scale  at- 
tempt to  experiment  with  innovations  In 
teaching   vocations   to   the   dlsadvanUiged. 

"Tlie  fact  that  there  were  no  precedents 
to  follo'A-  at  the  time  programs  were  being 
developed  may  be  the  best  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  us,"  said  Dockall 

"Experimentation  and  deviation  from  cer- 
tain established  standards  became  a  must" 
-    Stewart  Davis. 


WATERPOCKET  FOLD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
Hiivilcge.  in  the  «8th  Congress,  to  be 
the  principal  sponsor  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Actr— Public  Law  8&-607-^which 
equipped  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment witfi  modern  management  and  tiis- 
posal^  authority.  The  Bureau  is  nbw 
moviaig  under  this  act  to  recopnize  and 
develop  the  full  value  and  total  resources 
of  the  vast  acreage  of  public  land  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

I  am  today  asking  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manag^ent  to  give  prompt  considera- 
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tion  under  the  Classification  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  to  that  unique  area  in 
southern  Utah  known  as  waterpocket 
fold.  I  believe  this  area,  which  is  mostly 
BLM-managed  land,  offers  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  apply  fully  the  broadest 
concepts  of  this  act. 

The  waterpocket  fold  is  actually  a 
geological  fold,  or  plait,  in  the  earth's 
surface.  It  stretches  100  miles  in  length 
and  from  10  to  25  miles  in  width  through 
south  central  Utah,  beginning  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Capital  Reef  National 
Monument  and  extending  southward  to 
Hall's  Creek,  and  the  Bull  Frog  area  on 
Lake  Powell,  It  lies  considerably  to  the 
west  and  .south  of  the  new  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  but  is  part  of  the  spec- 
tacular stretch  of  scenery  which  led 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes 
to  remark  once  "practically  all  of  Utah 
should  be  a  national  park," 

The  waterpocket  fold  Is  virtually  an 
inaccessible  no  man's  land,  'We  do  know, 
however,  that  pockets  of  water  are 
trapped  year  round  in  the  fold.  We  know 
that -there  are  unique  rock  formations 
and  natural  arches  throughout  the  fold, 
and  that  it  offers  fantastic,  sweeping 
views  in  every  direction. 

But  its  rich,  geologic,  scenic,  wildlife, 
archeologic  and  other  resources  are  still 
largely  unexplored  and  unidentified.  It 
is  raw.  bold,  and  unknown. 

Civilization  reached  into  a  part  of  this 
wilderness  recently  when  29  representa- 
tives of  several  private.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  members  of  State 
conservation  and  wilderness  groups, 
blazed  a  trail  Into  the  outer  limits  of  the 
fold  from  a  point  below  Capital  Reef 
National  Monument,  They  spent  3  days 
viewing  the  area  and  debating  among 
themselves  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  building  a  road  through  it  from  the 
Bull  Frog  Basin  site  on  Lake  Powell  to 
the  Hole  in  the  Rock  location  on  the  same 
lake. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Utah's  State 
highway  director.  Henry  C,  Helland, 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  road 
to  serve  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
people,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  road 
should  be  circulatory  so  that  people  who 
go  into  the  area  will  not  have  to  back- 
track. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  con- 
servationists were  not  sure  that  any  roads 
should  be  built  into  the  area,  but  that  It 
should  be  left  untouched.  Still  others 
favored  public  access,  but  wanted  It  lim- 
ited. They  argued  that  the  fold  is  a 
"wilderness  work  of  art,"  That  access  to 
It  should  be  controlled  so  that  it  will  be 
fully  preserved,  or  as  one  of  them  put  it, 
so  we  will  not  have  to  look  over  or  under 
or  through  layers  of  human  desecration." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  area  of- 
fers some  of  the  fluiest  scenery  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  should  be  given 
some  type  of  protection  immediately.  The 
opening  of  Canyonlands  National  Park, 
combined  with  the  established  attrac- 
tion of  other  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments in  Southern  Utah,  ■will  bring  more 
and  more  visitors  into  the  State  each 
year,  and  pull  more  and  more  of  our 
own  Utah  citizens  who  live  In  the  large 
Cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
to  the  southern  part  for  vacation  trius. 


The  waterpocket  fold  will  not  remain 
unknown  for  many  more  years. 

I  have  reviewed  the  fold  problem  with 
Robert  Nielson,  State  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Utah, 
and  urged  that,  in  considering  the  classi- 
fication of  the  area,  special  attention  be 
given  to  preserving  those  assets  that  are 
as  Irreplaceable  as  they  are  valuable. 

Since  the  area  is  still  in  a  primitive 
state,  we  have  the  opportunity,  not  often 
presented,  to  go  in  on  the  ground  floor, 
to  give  it  a  careful  review  and  analysis, 
and  to  work  out  the  full  utilization  of 
its  values  under  the  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  sound  land  use  planning. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
primary  and  secondary  uses  now  before 
any  use  Is  really  established. 

It  Is  Bureau  policy  to  invite  public 
discussion  on  Its  classification  plans  for 
any  area.  Therefore,  I  would  expect  that 
Mr,  Nielson  would  plan  open  hearings 
In  Salt  Lake  City  and  also  In  the  water- 
pocket fold  area,  if  the  residents  wish 
them,  so  that  every  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic has  an  opportunity  to  offer  informa- 
tion and  advice.  I  would  hope  that  min- 
ing, livestock,  and  tourist  groups  would 
ask  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  outdoor  conservation  and 
wildlife  organization. 

The  question  of  the  classification  of 
the  waterpocket  fold  in  southern  Utah 
brings  Into  focus  a  growing  problem  In 
the  preservation  and  development  of 
sceiilc  areas,  national  wonders,  primitive 
areas,  scientific  areas,  and  historic  sites 
of  national  Interest.  We  have  several 
categories  of  classification  of  these 
areas — we  can  make  them  national  or 
State  parks,  national  monuments,  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  or  national  his- 
torical sites. 

However,  the  waterpocket  fold  in 
southern  Utah  does  not  clearly  fit  into 
any  of  these  classifications.  Yet  there  Is 
no  question  it  should  be  preserved  and 
managed  for  the  broadest  possible  recre- 
ation benefit  consistent  with  other  es- 
sential uses.  Is  our  system  fiexlble 
enough?  Do  we  need  other  classifica- 
tions? Do  we  actually  have  all  of  the 
tools  we  should  have  to  "preserve,  de- 
velop, and  make  accessible  to  all  Amer- 
ican people  such  quantity  and  quality  of 
outdoor  recreation  as  will  be  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  Individual  enjoy- 
ment and  to  assure  the  physical,  -cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  benefits  of  outdoor 
recreation,"  to  quote  the  objective  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission? 

There  Is  still  considerable  open  land 
available  in  this  country  for  public  rec- 
reation and  enjoyment.  As  our  commu- 
nities become  more  crowded,  we  will  be 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  to 
leave  them  behind  us,  for  a  few  hours  or 
days  or  weeks.  Open-space  recreation  is 
not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  necessity.  And  with 
each  p€issing  year,  it  will  become  more 
so.  The  demand  will  surge. 

We  have  before  us  the  problem  of 
reconciling  conservation  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  natiu-al  resources.  We 
still  have  the  problem  of  determining 
where  and  how  we  can  apply  multiple  use 
principles  to  our  land  so  that  we  can  have 
both  the  economic  benefits  which  come 
from  mining  and  timbering  and  grazing. 


and  still  provide  the  degree  of  protection 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  come  from  tourism 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

We  are  a  highly  urban  country.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  our  people  now  live  on 
10  percent  of  our  land.  More  and  more 
people  are  moving  to  the  cities  every 
day. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  population 
of  200  million.  By  the  year  2000  we  will 
have  nearly  doubled  that  number. 

Because  of  the  pinch  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  we  have  had  to  slow  down  our 
efforts  to  met  our  outdoor  recreation 
needs.  We  have  had  to  lessen  recrea- 
tion's place  In  our  current  life  and  plan- 
ning. But  I  feel  we  should  not  forget 
those  eloquent  words  in  the  ORRRC  re- 
port: 

The  outdoors  lies  deep  In  American  tra- 
dition. It  has  had  Inuneasurable  Impact  on 
the  nation's  character  and  on  those  who 
made  It  history  .  .  .  when  an  American  looks 
for  meaning  In  his  past,  he  seeks  It  not  In 
ancient  ruins,  but  more  likely  In  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  by  a  river,  or  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea  ,  ,  .  Today's  challenge  Is  to  assure 
all  Americans  permanent  access  to  their  out- 
door heritage. 


THE  CBS  "WARREN  REPORT"— 
PART  I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  four 
successive  evenings,  June  25-28,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  presented 
what  it  designated  as  a  "CBS  News  In- 
quiry" entitled  "The  Warren  Report." 
This  extensive  inquiry,  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  which  has  grown  up  to 
surround  the  Warren  report  and  the  en- 
tire question  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  of  President 
Keimedy,  was  a  noteworthy  undertaking 
by  a  major  broadcasting  network.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  were  fascinated  and 
instructed  by  the  broadcasts.  In  their 
ephemeral  form,  seen  on  national  televi- 
sion, thex.  w«re  aided  by  the  visual  pres- 
entation, ^  facet  of  the  Inquiry  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  print. 

Nevertheless,  the  contribution  of  the 
four-part  program  to  public  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  it  discussed  is  of  sufS- 
cient  importance  so  that  I  believe  the  text 
of  the  material  should  be  made  widely 
available  to  the  public.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  of  these 
four  1-hour  presentations  be  printed  In 
the  Record  today.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
offer  the  succeeding  portions,  as  well,  in 
the  following  days  of  this  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presenta- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thk  Warren  Report — Part  I 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work, June  25,  1967,  with  CBS  News  Cor- 
respvondents  'Walter  Cronklte,  Dan  Rather, 
and  KRLD-TV  News  Director  Eddie  Barker; 
Executive  producer  Leslie  Mldgley) 
CRONKrrE.   This  Is  what  a  rlflemsm  would 
see  from  a  sixth-floor  window  If  he  tracked 
an  automobile  dovra  Elm  Street  In  Dealey 
Plaza,  Dallas,  Texas. 

This  Is  a  marksman  firing  three  shots  from 
a  Mannllcher-Carcano  rifle  at  a  target  below 
blm  and  moving  away.  These  two  reenact- 
ments  represent  the  heart  of  the  Warren 
Report.  In  the  view  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, they  describe  fully  the  circumstance  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
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But  Is  there  more  to  this  story  than  the 
Warren  Report  ever  discovered? 

Annoitncek.  This  Is  a  "CBS  News  In- 
quiry": "The  Warren  Report."  Here  Is  Walter 
Cronklte. 

OONKrrz.  On  November  22.  1963.  at  pre- 
cisely 12:30  p-m..  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  youthXul  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,  drove  triumphantly  Into  this  square. 
where  hundreds  waited  to  cheer  him  .  .  . 
and  where  another  walled  as  well. 

Seconds  later  a  dying  President  sped  away 
from  Dealey  Plaza — Into  history.  Into  legend, 
into  a  national  nightmare  of  suspicion  that 
persists  to  this  day. 

In  thla  country  rumors  spoke  of  left-wing 
plots,  right-wing  plots.  Castro  plots;  even 
plots  to  elevate  a  Texan  to  the  White  House. 
Abroad,  where  the  Uansfer  of  political  power 
by  violence  Is  historically  more  familiar,  no 
rumor  was  too  extreme.  Faced  with  this  dan- 
gerous condition  of  rumor  out  of  control. 
President  Johnson  quickly  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  discover  the  real  facts  of  the 
assaastnatlon,  a  conunlsslon  of  seven  Amer- 
icans so  distinguished  that  their  conclusions 
must  b«  above  suspicion — or  so  It  was 
thought. 

As  chairman,  the  new  President  literally 
drafted  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren.  The  other  commission- 
ers: AUen  W.  Dulles,  former  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Hale  Boggs,  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Whip  from  Louisiana. 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Republican  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Richard  B  Russell,  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Georgia  John  J.  McCloy. 
lawyer,  diplomat  and  adviser  to  Presidents. 
and  0«rald  R.  Pord.  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan 

The  Warren  Commission  had  the  mandates 
It  needed  to  do  the  Job.  It  could  subpoena 
wltaesaes,  could  invoke  the  cooperation  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 
coxild  and  did  use  tlie  FBI  and  the  Secret 
Service  as  Its  investigative  arms. 

This  Is  the  result  On  September  24.  1964. 
the  Oommlsalon  presented  its  findings  In  the 
form  of  this  888- page  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Two  months  later,  it  published  these 
20  additional  volumes,  the  exhibits  and  hear- 
ings on  which  the  report  was  based 

Dan  Rather  at  the  sceue  of  the  a&sasalna- 
Uon; 

Ratwct.  The  basic  story  pieced  tcRether  by 
that  Warren  Commission  Report  on  the 
assassination  Is  this  A  man  named  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  crouched  here  In  this  dlnpy 
window  of  the  Texas  .School  Book  Depository 
as  the  President  pojiseU  t)e;uw  0!iw.ild,  the 
Conunlsslon  tells  u-s.  fired  three  shots  One 
missed.  One  struck  both  the  Pre.sldent  and 
Texas  Governor  John  Connally  rldlnif  with 
him.  The  third  killed  the  President  Obw  ild. 
the  Report  had  It.  hid  his  ntle  over  there. 
then  ran  down  the  stairs.  left  the  building 
on  foot,  and  hurried  down  Elm  Street  He 
made  his  way  tu  his  rented  room,  picked  up 
a  revolver,  and  about  12  minutes  later  shot 
Police  Officer  J  D  Tlpplt 

Oswald  was  i-apturetl  shortly  after  the 
Tlpplt  murder,  wa.s  questioned  for  two  d.iyn 
In  a  madhouse  utmosphere  of  confusion  and 
then,  m  a  grizzly  ollni.ui.  was  himself  mur- 
dered right  In  the  Dallas  puilce  sta'.lon  fiv 
a  nightclub  operator  and  police  hanger-on 
named  Jack  Ruby. 

CaoNKm.  And  that  was  to  be  that  .in 
offlctai  version  of  the  a-ssoosl nation,  arrlvetl 
at  by  men  of  iiiilinpeac!\.ible  credentlai's. 
after  what  the  wnrld  w  i.n  as-sured  w.i.s  t!:e 
most   searchlnt;   investigation   in   history 

Yet  In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  the 
Warren  Report  a  steailv  and  growing  stream 
of  books,  magazine  articles  even  plays  and 
a  motion  picture,  h.'ive  challenged  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  findings;  have  offered  tiew 
theories,  new  assait-sin.^,  and  new  rea.sori.^ 

Only  a  few  week.s  ago  a  Harris  poll  re- 
vealed that  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  are 
convinced    that    there    remain    many    "im- 


portant   unanswered    questions."    that    the 
whole  truth  has  not  been  told. 

A  Gallup  poll  shows  more  than  six  of  every 
ten  .Americans  questions  that  there  was  a 
lone  assassin. 

Man.  Well.  I  don't  think  that  all  the  facts 
were  brought  out.  I  tlilnk  something  was 
held  back. 

Woman.  I  think  there  were  more  Involved 
In  it  than  Just  Oswald. 

Woman.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me 
Is  the  fact  that  t:  ey've  sealed  away  some 
of  the  evidence  and  I  think  that's  rather 
disturbing  to  most  pctiple. 

Woman.  I've  read  the  Warren  Report,  and 
as  X  say.  I  think  those  men  are  men  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  And  I  think  they  were 
asked  to  do  a  tremendous  Job  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  after  the  assassination, 
and  I  think  they  did  the  very  best  they  could. 

Man.  I  think  Its  very  accurate. 

Wo.MA.v  I  don't  know  how  In  the  world 
they  could  ever  reach  a  conclusion  that  one 
person  assassinated  him.  It's  ridiculous.  I 
saw  the  whole  thing  on  television.  I  Just 
happened  to  be  home  at  that  time  and  I 
dont  think  that  Oswald  ...  I  think  that  he 
was   working  for  the  C  I  A.   myself. 

CEoNKrrx.  Screening  out  the  absurd  and 
the  Irrational,  we  are  left  with  a  series  of 
real  and  critical  questions  about  the  assas- 
sination, questions  which  have  not  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  series  of  broadcasts,  CBS  News  will 
try  to  cast  light  on  those  questions  They 
fall  under  four  headings,  which  we  will 
examine  on  successive  evenings  at  this  same 
time 

Tonight's  question-  Did  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  shoot   Pre.sldent   Kennedy? 

For  the  next  two  nights,  we  will  take  up 
the  question  of  conspiracy  Tomorrow  night 
we  will  ask.  was  there  more  than  one  assas- 
sin firing  in  Dealey  Plaza? 

On  Tuesday  night  we  will  ask  whether, 
regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  gunmen, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  leading  to  the  Pres- 
ident's murder. 

And  on  Wfdnesday  night  we  will  ask: 
Why  doesn  t  America  believe  the  Warren 
Report? 

We  will  examine  these  questions  here  In 
our  studios  in  New  York,  in  libraries  and 
laboratories  from  coast  to  coast,  with  KRLD 
New>(  Director  Eddie  Barker  at  the  a.ssasslna- 
tlon  site  in  Dealey  Plaza,  and  with  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Dan  Rather  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  S<.hix>l  Book  De- 
pository as  for  the  first  time  since  the  as- 
sassination, news  caniera.s  enter  and  explore 
the   Depository   building   Itself. 

Tonight  we  itsk  if  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot 
the  President.  To  help  us  answer  that  funda- 
mental question  we  must  resolve  some  lesser 
question."! 

Did  Oswald  own  a  rifle' 

Did  Of.wR:d  Uke  a  rltle  to  the  BiH)k  De- 
po8,tory  Building'' 

Where  was  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
firo.l  ' 

W.iii  os'A  lid  s  ntle  i'.rid  rrom  the  building? 

Hjw  many  sh' :ts  *cre  firod? 

Hiiw  f.ust  (•■Mild  Oswikl  s  rlfli*  be  fired' 

Whnt  wa.1  the  time  ^pun  of  the  shots? 

Flr^t  Did  Oswald  nwn  a  rifle"*  rhere  Is  no 
re.twmable  d"Ubt  that  Oswald  owned  a 
Mannllcher-Circano  rllle  No  CJ7B«  This  is 
the  coupon  with  which  he  ordered  the  rifle, 
by  mall,  trom  Klein  a  .Sporting  t. •»«!•»  Coni- 
p.iny  of  Chicago  Hldell  is  >.>ne  •'!  ^l■ver.li 
alU.ses  Oswald  used  from  time  to  t.nie  Os- 
wald paid  for  the  rifle  with  thU  money  order. 
Here  Is  the  appllovith.n  frrr  the  p<;»t  office 
box  to  which  the  rifle  wn»  sent  all  these 
diKioments   In   Oswald  «   iiandwrl'.lng 

This  photograph,  traced  Uj  Oswalds  own 
camera,  shows  him  with  an  identical  rifle 
This  piiotograph  ha*  been  widely  chal!enge<l 
by  M.irk  V&ur.  and  utlier  critics  of  the  War- 
ren   Report     During    hln    Interrogation.    Os- 


wald himself  said  that  his  head  had  been 
superimposed  on  someone  else's  body.  Sev- 
eral publications  later  admitted  that  they 
had  retouched  It  and  In  so  doing  may  have 
altered  the  rifle  and  other  details.  Lawrence 
Schiller,  of  Los  Angeles,  a  professional  pho- 
tographer and  photo  analyst,  made  an  in- 
dependent study,  of  the  original  picture  and 
negative. 

ScHiLLEB.  This  photograph  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  which  was  found  the  day  he  was 
captured  and  disclaimed  by  him,  has  been 
used  by  numerous  critics  of  the  Report. 
They  say  that  the  disparity  of  shadows,  a 
straight  nose  shadow  from  the  nose,  and  an 
angle  body  shadow  proves  without  a  doubt 
that  this  head  was  superimposed  on  this 
body.  To  properly  recreate  the  picture  to  see 
If  the  straight  nose  shadow  does  correspontl 
to  the  body  shadow,  you  would  have  to  go 
to  the  same  address,  at  the  same  day  of  the 
year  and  at  the  same  time.  We  did  that.  This 
picture  was  taken  on  March  31,  1967,  at  214 
Neeley  Street.  And  It  shows  without  a  doubt 
that  a  straight  nose  shadow  corresponds  with 
an  angular  body  shadow.  And  that  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  disparity  of  shadows,  that 
fact  cannot  be  used  to  discredit  the  photo- 
graph. 

CRONKrrE.  Marina  Oswald  told  the  War- 
ren Commission  that  her  husband  had  posed 
and  she  had  taken  the  picture.  She  also  said 
he  had  owned  a  rifle. 

Barker.  Did  you  ever  see  the  rifle? 
Marina.  "Ves.  But  you  know.  I  fear  to  take 
this   rifle.   I   Just   saw   It.   you   know,   in  the 
corner.  I  never  touched  It.  his  rifle. 

CBONKrrx.  It  seems  reasonable  to  accept 
the  conclusion  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report  that  Oswald  did  Indeed  own  a  Mann- 
Ucher-Carcano  6.5  mm  rifle  No,  C2766.  The 
answer  Is  yes. 

Our  next  question  Is"  Did  Oswald  take  his 
rifle  to  the  Book  Depository  Building? 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination,  Lee  and 
Marina  Oswald  were  together  only  on  week- 
ends He  lived  In  a  rooming  house  not  far 
from  his  Job  and  she  lived  with  a  friend 
Mrs  RuUi  Pulne,  in  the  suburb  of  Irving 
Mrs  O&wald  said  her  husband  kept  his  rifle 
wrapped  In  a  blanket  In  Mrs  Palne's  garage 
Oswald  usually  went  to  Irving  on  Friday 
nights  with  a  fellow  worker,  Buell  Wesley 
Frazler,  but  the  day  before  the  assassination 
Ills  routine  changed 

Prazim  Well,  he  come  to  me  the  Thursday 
November  21st,  and  asked  me  could  he  ride 
on  with  me  tliat  aftern<x)n,  and  I  said  yes 
.And  I  raid.  "Why  are  you  going  home  this 
aft«Tnoon"'"  and  he  replied  that  he  wanted 
to  go  home  and  pick  \ip  some  curtain  rods 
so  he  could  put  some  curtains  up  In  his 
apartment. 

RATHfR  Oswald  cot  a  lift  to  the  School 
Book  Dejxjsitory  that  Friday  morning  from 
co-worker  Frazler.  FYozler  s  sister,  Mrs 
Llnnle  M.te  Randle,  lived  across  the  street 
from  the  Paine  house. 

Mrs  RANDtr  I  was  preparing  lunches  for 
my  brother  there  at  my  sink,  and  I  looked 
t>ut  the  window  and  .saw  Mr  Ofwiild  cross 
the  street  and  come  up  crr..ss  my  driveway 
and  he  h.ul  a  brown  paper  b.ig  In  hLs  rl;;h: 
hand  It  was  atK.ut  '11  inches  long.  It  was 
made  out  of  a  heavy  brown  paper  with 
heavy-lij<jklng  tape  on  it. 

Rather  Incidentally,  the  search  of  the 
Book  DepoBltory  Building  made  after  the 
assassination  failed  to  turn  up  any  curtain 
rrxjs  And  the  furnished  room  which  Oswald 
w.ui  then  occupying  was  equipped  with 
curtain  rods 

So)  O'wald  made  an  uiuharacteristic  trip 
to  liie  Paine  home  Huirsday  night,  reiurnir.p 
to  the  Bo<jk  Depofc.tory  on  the  mornir.^-  ■' 
the  .us.s.iSAl nation  with  a  heavy-lookmg  [>■•  •■■- 
age  that  could  p.u^s  for  curtain  rods  W  u-  " 
the  rifle?  A  dllTerenre  of  about  eight  w'-"- 
h.is  made  thl.i  one  of  the  moet  omtentlous 
iviint*  for  the  crltli-s  Within  Uils  package  I 
have    a    dii&assembled    MauuUchcr-drcAno 
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rifle  Identical  to  Oswald's,  Before  I  tell  you 
the  dimensions,  you  might  want  to  try  to 
estimate  them,  as  Mrs.  Randle  and  Wesley 
Frazler  did,  from  memory.  Mrs.  Randle 
variously  estimated  Oswald's  package  of 
"curtain  rods"  as  27  or  28  Inches  long;  her 
brother,  Wesley  Frazler  said  about  two  feet, 
"give  or  take  a  few  Inches."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  disassembled  Mannllcher  Is  34  and 
eight-tenths  Inches  long.  Furthermore, 
Frazler  said  Oswald,  preceding  him  into  the 
Depository  building,  carried  the  "curtain 
rods"  under  his  aamplt  with  his  hand  around 
the  bottom.  Now  obviously,  you  can"t  carry 
this  package  that  way. 

Oswald  had  gotten  out  of  the  car  first,  and 
was  then  walking  away  from  Frazler.  The 
Commission  decided  that  Frazler  easily  could 
have  been  mistaken  about  Oswald  carrying 
the  package.  You  can  decide  whether  Frazler, 
walking  some  50  feet  behind  and.  In  his  own 
words,  not  paying  much  attention,  might 
have  missed  the  few  Inches  of  the  narrow 
end  of  such  a  package  sticking  up  past  Os- 
wald's shoulder. 

Cronkfte.  Despite  the  dispute  about  Just 
how  he  carried  the  package,  the  reasonable 
answer  to  this  question  Is  that  he  did  take 
a  rifle  to  the  Book  Depository  Building. 

Our  next  question  concerns  Oswald's 
whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  murder: 
Where  was  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
fired? 

These  men  have  Just  witnessed  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  President.  They  are  co-workers 
of  Oswald,  photographed  by  Tom  Dillard, 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  photographer.  In 
fifth  floor  windows  within  a  minute  after 
the  shots  were  heard. 

Rather.  Walter,  here  in  Dallas.  Eddie  Bar- 
ker has  reinterviewed  those  men  who 
watched  the  tragedy  from  the  window  Just 
below  me.  Later  on,  we  will  be  hearing  their 
own  story  of  the  assassination  itself.  But  for 
now.  we  wanted  to  know  just  what  Oswald 
was  doing,  and  where  he  was  doing  It, 
through  the  morning  of  November  22.  1963. 
We  spoke  first  to  this  man.  Harold  Norman: 

Norman.  That  particular  morning  three  or 
four  of  us  were  standing  by  the  window  and 
Oswald  came  over  and  he  said.  "What's  every- 
body looking  at  and  what's  everybody  excited 
about?"  So  I  told  him  we  were  waiting  on 
the  President.  So  he  Just  snudged  up  and 
Walked  away. 

Rather.  Our  next  witness  from  the  fifth 
floor  window,  James  Jarman,  Jr. 

Jarman.  I  was  talking  to  him  around  about 
10  00  o'clock.  On  the  outside  of  the  building 
some  people  had  gathered.  And  he  asked 
me  what  w.^s  they  gathering  around  out 
there  for,  and  I  told  him  that  the  President 
was  supposed  to  come  by  there  that  morn- 
ing And  he  ;\sked  me  what  time,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  time  it  would  be  but  some  of  the 
people  had  started  gathering  around.  And 
he  asked  me  which  way  would  the  President 
be  coming,  and  I  told  him.  And  so  he  said, 
'Oh,  yeah^"  And  I  said,  "Yeah.  "  Then  he 
turned  and  walked  off. 

Rather.  TTie  last  man  known  to  have  seen 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  before  the  assassination 
was  another  co-worker,  Charles  Glvens.  Mr. 
Givens  saw  Oswald  here,  on  the  sixth  floor. 

CiivENS.  Well,  he  was  standing  about  mid- 
dle ways  of  the  building  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Barker.  What  was  he  doing  there? 

CuvENs.  Well,  he  was  Just  standing  there 
looking  with  his  orders  in  his  hand. 

Barker.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him? 

CivENs  I  Just  said.  'Fellow.  It's  lunch 
lime,  you  going  downsUilrs''"  And  he  sold, 
'No,"  he  said,  'Close  the  gales  on  the  ele- 
vator when  you  get  out."  Well  I.  you  know, 
kind  of  excited,  wanted  to  see  the  parade,  so 
When  I  got  downsUirs.  I  really  forgot  It.  I 
Just  rushed  off  and  went  out  to  lunch. 

BARKER   This  would  be  about  what  time? 

CiivENs,  Well  about  one  or  two  minutes 
alter  12. 

Rather.  So  the  testimony  from  those  who 


saw  Oswald  inside  the  Book  Depository  Is 
consistent.  The  testimony  from  eyewitnesses 
In  the  Plaza  below  Is  not.  The  Warren  Com- 
mission had  to  choose  between  seriously 
conflicting  accounts,  and  many  of  the  critics 
think  It  chose  badly. 

Down  in  the  Plaza,  Eddie  Barker  can  show 
us  where  those  witnesses  stood  and  what 
they  were  in  a  position  to  see,  as  they  tell 
their  own  stories. 

Barker.  Dan,  Arnold  Rowland  was  here 
with  his  wife  on  Houston  Street  In  the 
crowd  waiting  for  the  motorcade.  A  few  min- 
utes before  it  arrived,  Rowland  told  the 
Warren  Commission,  he  noticed  an  elderly 
Negro  man  up  in  the  window  where  you  are 
now,  where  Oswald  Is  supposed  to  have  fired 
from.  But  he  told  the  Commission,  and  a 
few  days  ago  repeated  bis  story  for  us  here, 
of  seeing  a  gunman  lurking  in  another  win- 
dow entirely: 

Rowland.  And  I  Just  lookln"  around  and 
we  noticed  a  man  up  in  the  window  and  I 
remarked  to  my  wife,  tried  to  point  him  out. 
And  remarked  that  he  must  be  a  security 
guard  or  a  Secret  Service  agent. 

Barker.  So,  the  window,  then,  that  you're 
referring  to  Is  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
building  from  where  the  main  entrance  to 
the  building  is? 

Rowland.  Yes,  it  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building.  And  he  had  a  rifle.  It  looked 
like  a  high-powered  rifle  because  it  had  a 
scope  which  looked,  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  rifle,  to  be  a  big  scope. 

Barker.  Now  over  here,  Dan,  still  on  Hous- 
ton Street  and  not  very  far  from  the  Row- 
lands, was  Mrs.  Caroline  Walther.  Mrs. 
Walther  says  she  saw  two  men  with  a  gun  In 
the  Book  Depository. 

Mrs.  Walther.  I  looked  at  this  building 
and  I  saw  this  man  with  a  gun  and  there  was 
another  man  standing  to  hla  right.  And  I 
could  not  see  all  of  this  man,  and  I  couldn't 
see  his  face.  And  the  other  man  was  holding 
a  short  gun.  It  wasn't  as  long  as  a  rifle.  And 
he  was  holding  it  pointed  down,  and  he  was 
kneeling  in  the  window,  or  sitting.  His  arms 
were  on  the  window.  And  he  was  holding  the 
gun  In  a  downward  position,  and  ne  was  look- 
ing downward. 

Barker.  About  what  floor  would  you  say 
these  two  men  were  on  that  you  saw  in  the 
window? 

Mrs.  Walther.  The  first  statement  that  I 
made.  I  said  the  man  was  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  floor,  and  I  still  feel  the  same  way.  He 
was  about — in  a  window  that  was  Just  about 
even  with  the  top  of  that  tree.  I  saw  the 
man  had  light  hair,  or  brown,  and  was  wear- 
ing a  white  shirt.  That — I  explained  to  the 
F.B.I,  agents  that  I  wasn't  sure  about  that. 
That  was  my  impression  on  thinking  about 
It  later.  That  I  thought  that  was  the  way  the 
man  was  dressed. 

Barkeb.  Now,  what  about  this  other  man 
who  was  in  the  window? 

Mrs.  Walther.  This  other  man  was  wearing 
a  brown  suit.  And  that  was  all  I  could  see, 
was  half  of  this  man's  body,  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  hips. 

Barker.  Now  over  here,  on  the  corner  op- 
posite the  Book  Depository,  stood  a  fifteen- 
year  old  boy  named  Amos  Euins.  A  few  days 
ago.  Amos  Eulns  came  back  here  with  us  and 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  assassination  it- 
self and  of  a  "piece  of  pipe"  he  saw  poking 
out  of  a  window — your  window,  Dan. 

EuiNs.  When  he  come  around,  and  when  I 
was  standln'  here,  I  happened  to  look  up  and 
seen  a  pipe,  you  know.  So  I  never  did  paid 
no  attention  thinking  it  might  be  a  pipe,  you 
know.  Just  a  pipe  stickln'  out.  So  It  was 
stlckln'  out  about  a  foot,  about  that  high, 
you  know. 

Barker.  Point  out  for  me,  Mr.  Euins,  the 
window  where  you  saw  the  pipe. 

Euins.  It  was  about  on  the  sixth  floor,  right 
below  the  banister. 

Barker.  Among  the  witnesses  here  In  the 
plaza,  the  Commission  relied  heavily  on  the 


testimony  of  Hcward  Brennan,  who,  watch- 
ing from  Just  about  here,  said  that  he 
actually  saw  the  assassin  firing. 

Howard  Brennan.  I  looked  directly  across 
and  up,  possibility  of  a  45-degree  angle.  And 
this  man,  same  man  I  had  saw  prior  to  the 
Presidents  arrival,  was  In  the  window  and 
taking  aim  for  his  last  shot.  After  he  fired 
the  last  or  the  third  shot  he  didn't  seem  to 
be  in  a  great  rush,  hurry.  He  seemed  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  see  if  for  sure  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  he  brought  the  gun 
back  to  rest  in  upright  posl"Llon.  as  though 
he  was  satisfied. 

Cronkpte.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
Commission  failed  to  follow  up  Mrs.  Wal- 
ther's  story.  She  was  interviewed  briefly  by 
P.B.I,  agents  but  never  called  before  the 
Commission  or  Its  staff,  who  accumulated 
vast  mlnutae  on  the  relatives  of  relatives  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

Despite  these  discrepancies,  his  co-workeis 
knew  and  certainly  saw  Oswald,  The  CBS 
NEWS  answer:  Oswald  was  In  the  Book  De- 
pository Building  when  the  shots  were  fired, 
most   probably  on   the  sixth   floor. 

We  come  now  to  our  fourth  question  for 
tonight:  Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the 
building?  To  answer  this  one  the  Commis- 
sion placed  major  reliance  on  physical  evi- 
dence found  within  the  building.  Three 
shells,  later  identified  as  fired  from  Oswald's 
rifle,  were  found  forty-two  minutes  after 
the  shots.  Ten  minutes  later  a  rifle  was 
discovered. 

Rather.  The  rifle  was  found  on  the  sixth 
floor,  back  near  the  stairway  between  some 
cartons  by  Deputy  Constable  Seymour 
Weltzman.  And  from  that  episode  came  a  de- 
scription that  has  plagued  the  Warren  Com- 
mission account  for  years,  the  identification 
of  It  as  a  German  Mauser. 

Eddie  Barker  asked  Constable  Weltzman 
what  happened. 

Weitzman.  I'll  be  very  frank  with  you.  I 
stumbled  over  it  two  times,  not  knowing  It 
was  there. 

Barker.  Just  went  right  by  It. 

WtrrzMAN.  Went  right  by  it.  And  Mr.  Bone 
was  climbing  on  top,  and  I  was  down  on  my 
knees  looking,  and  I  moved  a  box,  and  he 
moved  a  carton,  and  there  It  was.  And  he  In 
turn  hollered  that  we  had  found  a  rifle. 

Barker.  Well,  when  did  you  first  get  a  full 
view  of  the  gun? 

Wettzman.  When  the  crime  lab  brought 
the  gun  out,  after  they  had  gone  over  it.  I 
could  see  portions  of  the  gun  while  they  were 
doing  partial  investigation  of  It  here  In  the 
bviilding. 

Barker.  What  kind  of  gun  did  you  think 
it  was? 

WErrzMAN.  To  my  sorrow,  I  looked  at  It, 
and  it  looked  like  a  Mauser,  which  I  said  it 
was.  But  I  said  the  wrong  one  because  Just 
at  a  glance  I  saw  the  Mauser  action,  and — 
I  don't  know — it  Just  came  out  words.  It's  a 
German  Mauser,  Which  It  wasn't.  It's  an 
Italian-type  gun.  But  from  a  glance  it's  hard 
to  describe,  and  that's  all  I  saw  It  was  at  a 
glance.  I  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  proven 
that  my  statement  was  a  mistake,  but  It  was 
an  honest  mistake. 

Rather.  So  Mr.  Weltzman  now  seems  su.'e 
that  the  rifle  was  Indeed  Oswald's  Mann- 
Ilcher-Carcano,  and  that  his  identification 
was  simply  a  mistake. 

The  most  important  ballistic  evidence  In 
the  case  Is  a  spent  bullet,  two  bullet  frag- 
ments, and  three  empty  shells,  or  hulls,  as 
they  are  sometimes  described.  The  nearly 
whole  bullet  was  found  In  Parkland  Hospital 
under  circumstances  we'll  consider  in  detail 
tomorrow  night.  The  two  fragments  were 
found  in  the  Presidential  limousine.  The 
shells  were  found  here  on  the  sixth  floor, 
below  the  windows  here,  by  Patrolman  Gerald 
L.  Hill,  who  told  Eddie  Barker  about  it, 

Gerald  L.  Hn-L.  We  saw  a  barricade,  a  sort 
of  three-sided  barricade  of  boxes  that  would 
have  shielded  anyone  between  the  boxes  and 
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the  window  from  general  view  from  thp  rest 
of  the  floor  And  then  immediately  under 
the  window  that  waa  later  determined  Uj 
be  the  actual  spot  that  the  shots  were  fired 
from,  there  were  three  ntle  bullet  hulls. 
right  against  the  baseboard  of  the  building 
where  the  floor  and  the  wall  come  together 
CaoNKiTK  One  of  the  experts  who  made 
the  ballistic  examination  for  the  Warren 
Commission  was  Dr  Joseph  D  Nlcol.  Super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Cnmlnal  Investi- 
gation for  the  State  of  Illinois  Walter  Lister 
asked  about  his  conclusions 

NicoL.  It  Is  my  tcelmg  that,  both  the  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  the  one  relatively  whole 
bullet,  had  been  fired  m  the  same  gun  And 
then  based  upon  the  comparison  of  the  tests 
which  were  available  to  me.  it  was  mi  pin- 
ion that  the  same  weapon  which  fired  'Uie 
testa  also  flred  the  the  three  evidence 
specimens 

Llsm.  In  the  case  of  the  virtually  intact 
bullet  that  was  found  on  a  stretcher  in 
Parkland  Hospital,  and  the  two  fairly  sizable 
fragments  found  In  the  front  of  the  Presi- 
dential limousine,  you  felt  that  those  were 
definitely  flred  from  Oswalds  rifle? 
NicoL.  Yes.  sir 

LisTE>.  To  the  exclusion  of  all  others'* 
NicoL.  To  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  right 
CRONKm    Trom    the   ballistic   evidence    It 
seems   that    the   answer    to    the   question   of 
whether   Oswald's    rifle    w.ts    tired    from    the 
building  Is  yes. 

To  this  point  the  Warren  Commission's 
case  appears  strong,  despite  minor  discrep- 
ances It  appears  that  Oswald  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  murde     weapon 

And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  tell- 
ing arguments  that  has  been  raised  j^ainst 
the  Warren  Report  in  these  past  two  'knd  a 
halt  years,  a  point  which  we  now  know  seri- 
ously disturbed  members  of  the  Commission 
Itself.  For  the  critics  argMe  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  could  not  have  flred  his  rtfle  fast 
enough  and  accurately  enough  to  be  the  sole 
assassin.  The  critics  argue  therefore  either 
that  Oswald  wa«  not  the  gunman  at  all.  or 
that  there  was  more  than  one  gxinman  Well 
now,  here  we  have  twin  questions  How 
many  shoU  were  fired  in  Dealey  Plaza  that 
day?  And  how  long  did  it  take  to  fire  them'' 
Plr»t,  how  many  shots  were  flred'' 
RATMim.  Walter,  the  obvious  way  to  answer 
those  questions  seemed  to  be  to  talk  to  our 
eyewitnesses  In  Dealey  Plaza,  ask  them  how 
many  shots  they  heird.  and  In  what  kind  of 
sequence.  That's  what  we  tried  first 

Mrs.  Waltheh  I'm  sure  there  were  four 
shots. 

Barksx    How  many  shots  did  you  hear? 
WnxiAMS.  I  heard  three   The  first  and  sec- 
ond was  further  apart  than   the  second  and 
third.   In  other   words,   there   was   a   bang^ 
and  a  bang-bang  right  thereto 

Bakkex  How  many  shots  did  you  hear? 
NosMAN.  Three 

Baixn.  In  how  long  a  period  of  time'' 
NOBMAN.  Oh.  I'd  say  about  like   this,  you 
know — boom  (clicking  sound  i — boom  (click- 
ing sound)  boom   Something  similar  to  that. 
Nnt.    I   would   say     bang— bang— bang 
Holland.  There  were  definitely  four  shots. 
WsmafAir,  Well.   Just   three   quick   bursts, 
like  bang-bang-t>ang 

CRONKm.  There  is  an  old  axiom  among 
lawyers  that  nothing  carries  more  weight 
with  a  Jury,  or  is  less  reliable,  than  eye- 
witness testimony  In  this  case  we  have  Just 
learned  that  the  testimony  of  assassination 
etvrwltnesses  also  Is  unreliable  In  a  moment 
of  utter  horror  and  confusion,  in  a  bowl  cer- 
tain to  start  echoes,  it's  too  much  to  expect 
that  human  ears  will  register  and  correctly 
recall  the  number  and  sequence  of  a  series 
of  quick  shots. 

But  we  have  heard  Mr  HiU  describe  how 
he  found  three  shells,  and  Mr  Nlcol  state  that 
they  were  flred  from  Oswald's  rifle  Many 
critics  maintain  that  .additional  shots  were 
fired:  but  no  physical  evidence  ever  has  been 


produced     The    most    reasonable    answer    to 
this  question  ieems  to  be    three  shots 

But  It  Is  only  barely  possible  that  three 
shots  could  have  been  flred  by  Oswald  alone 
The  m'jBt  dramatic  and  most  lm[>ortant  sin- 
gle piece  of  evidence  of  the  a.%sa»slnatlon 
w.Li  provided  by  Mr  Abraham  Zapruder.  who. 
on  November  22.  1963  stationed  himself  with 
an  amateur  movie  camera  riiiht  here 

On  one  roll  of  8mm  c^Idt  fllm.  Mr  Zap- 
ruder had  the  astonishing  luck  to  capture 
the  entire  assassination  We  cannot  show  you 
that  film  on  television  U  was  purchased 
from  Mr  Zapruder  by  LIFE  Magazine  That 
film,  though,  serves  as  a  clock  If  we  know 
the  exact  speed  the  camera  was  running, 
and  can  see  in  the  film  where  the  bullets 
struck.  It  should  be  p<:'.sslble  to  determine 
not  only  how  many  shots  were  fired,  but  the 
amount  of  time  between  them  This  Is  crit- 
ical to  the  qiiestlon  of  whether  Oswald  could 
have  physically  accomplished  the  murder 

If  the  time  between  shots  was  less  than 
the  time  necessary  to  operate  Oewalds  cheap 
Ixilt  action  rifle,  a  rifle  like  this  one.  then 
obviously  he  vi,as  not  the  sole  assassin  .^  test 
of  time  between  shots  c-ould  not  prove  that 
he  did  fire  the  shots  It  might  prove  that  he 
did  not 

Rather  Here  Is  how  the  Warren  Comnus- 
slon  reconstructed  a  time  sequence  from  the 
film  Now  Mr  Zapruder  was  filming  the 
moUircade  from  the  gra-ssy  knoll  At  the  very 
moment  the  gunman  must  have  been  track- 
ing It  from  up  here 

Using  the  crltlc-al  frames  of  the  Zapruder 
fllm  as  a  guide,  the  Warren  Commission,  and 
now  we.  can  reconstruct  exactly  what  the 
gunm^vn  must  have  been  seeing  at  every 
moment 

We  know  that  the  President  had  not  yet 
been  hit  when  the  car  slipped  beneath  this 
o.-^k  tree  The  President  would  have  come 
Into  the  gunman  s  sights.  In  the  Reports 
words,  "for  a  fleeting  instant  through  an 
opening  In  the  leaves.  Just  as  frame  number 
186  went  through  Mr  Zapruders  chimera  " 
Remember  that  frame.  186 

We  stop  the  car  at  frame  18C  to  show 
you  what  a  gunman  would  have  seen  m  that 
instant,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  tree  has 
grown  since  1963  There  s  more  foliage  on 
It  now  And  the  overhead  highway  signs  were 
not  there  then 

The  Commission  did  not  think  the  shot 
was  flred  here  Now  the  President  Is  again 
concealed  by  the  leaves  emerging  just  as 
the  Zapmder  camera,  over  on  the  grassy 
knoll.  IS  shooting  Its  210th  frame  The  gun- 
man can  now  see  the  President  again,  but 
Mr  Zapruders  view  was  blocked  by  a  ground 
level  sign,  and  his  film  didn't  show  what  was 
happening  In  frame  210,  which  the  Commis- 
sion decided  was  the  first  moment  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  could  have  been  hit 

The  Zapruder  film  did  not  show  the  Presi- 
dent again  until  frame  number  225,  where 
we  stopped  the  car  once  more  Here  the 
Zapruder  film  seemed  to  show  the  President 
already  hit.  so  that  hit  must  have  occurred 
somewhere  between  frames  210  and  225  of 
the  Zapruder  film  As  to  Just  where,  we'll 
have  some  intriguing  new  evidence  m  a  few 
momenta 

Along  here  the  Commission  said  a  second 
shot  was  fired,  probably  a  nuss  But  at  this 
point  the  third  shot,  the  fatal  one,  destroyed 
the  President's  head  That  moment  Is  clearly 
shown  in  Mr  Zapruders  fllm.  at  frame  313. 
Could  Oswald  really  have  done  this''  Ma- 
rine Corps  records  show  Oswald  had  attained 
the  rank  of  sharpshooter;  but  he  was  not  a 
genuine  expert,  according  to  his  fellow  serv- 
icemen One  of  his  fellow  Marines  claimed 
that  Oswald  was  actually  a  very  poor  shot. 
and  simply  was  not  Interested  In  marksman- 
ship activities 

Cronkfte  It  seemed  evident  that  we 
should  try  to  establish  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of    that   rapid    Are   performance    Hence,   our 


next  question     How  fast  could  that  rifle  be 
flred'' 

Oswalds  rifle  was  test-fired  for  the  Warren 
Commlsslcm  by  FBI  and  military  m.irks- 
men  The  rale  of  fire  for  this  bolt  action 
rifle  and  its  accuracy  against  a  moving  tar- 
get were  critical  to  the  Conimlsslon's  ca.se 
against  Oswald  And  yet.  Incredibly,  all  tests 
for  the  Commission  were  flred  at  stationary 
targets  The  FBI  wont  comment  on  why 
Ba.sed  more  on  testimony  than  on  firing 
tests,  the  Commission  concluded  It  was  an 
easy  shot  for  Oswald  to  hit  the  President 
at  that  range  From  Its  tests  the  m.un  con- 
clusion drawn  was  that  this  Mannllcher- 
Carcano  could  not  be  fired  three  times  In  a 
span  of  less  than  4  6  seconds  because  It  took 
about  2  3  seconds  to  operate  the  bolt  mecha- 
nism between  shots 

To  explore  glaring  omissions  In  the  tests 
fired  for  the  Commission.  CBS  News  (ieclded 
to  conduct  Its  own  tests  with  the  Mann- 
Ucher-C.ircano 

R.\THER  A  moving  target  is  harder  to  hit 
than  a  stationary  one.  and  the  elevation 
of  tlie  sixth  floor  window  might  make  a  dif- 
ference The  only  elevation  for  the  Warren 
Commission  firing  tests  were  the  30-foot 
tower,  less  than  half  the  height  of  the  Book 
Depository's  sixth  floor  above  Elm  Street 

So  CBS  News  had  a  tower  and  target  track 
constructed  to  match  exactly  the  heights 
and  distances  In  Dealy  Plaza  Tlie  target 
track  w;is  angled  to  match  precisely  the  an- 
gle of  Elm  Street  The  target,  a  standard 
FBI  sllhoxiette.  moved  by  electric  motor  at 
eleven  miles  an  hour,  approximately  the 
speed  of  the  Presldental  limousine  A  rifle 
or  the  same  make  and  age  as  Oswald's  was 
fitted  with  the  same  4-power  telescopic  sight 
found  on  his  rifle  These  CBS  News  tests  were 
conducted  on  different  days  at  the  range 
of  the  H  P  White  Ballistic  Laboratory.  In 
rolling  farmland,  north  of  Belalr.  Maryland 
Eleven  volunteer  marksmen  took  turns  fir- 
ing clips  of  three  bullets  each  at  the  moving 
target  None  of  the  men  had  much  familiar- 
ity with  the  Italian  Mannllcher-Carcano. 
although  each  was  given  time  to  practice  at 
a  nearby  Indoor  range;  and  niost  of  the  vol- 
unteers were  experienced  with  bolt  action 
rifles. 

In  each  case  the  first  shot  was  flred  at  a 
point  approximating  the  point  at  which  the 
Warren  Commission  deduced  the  first  shot 
was  fired  Distance,  about  175  feet  In  six 
seconds  the  distance  grows  to  270  feet. 

Results  varied  A  Maryland  state  trooper 
made  two  hits  in  the  silhouette,  one  near 
miss  -In  slightly  less  than  five  seconds.  An- 
other state  trooper's  best  time  was  5  4  sec- 
onds One  hit.  two  near  misses. 

A  weapons  engineer  had  the  best  score 
Three  hits  In  5.2  seconds,  A  technician  at 
the  H.  P.  White  Ballistics  Laboratory  man- 
aged three  shots  in  the  fastest  time,  4  1  sec- 
onds, half  a  second  faster  than  the  fastest 
time  turned  in  for  the  Warren  Commission. 
but  only  one  hit. 

Altogether  the  eleven  volunteer  marksmen 
made  37  attempts  to  fire  three  shots  at  the 
moving  target  17  of  those  attempts  had  to 
be  called  no  time,  because  of  trouble  with 
the  rifle  In  the  20  attempts  where  time  could 
be  recorded,  the  average  was  5  6  seconds 

Cronkite  From  our  own  tests  we  were 
convinced  that  a  rifle  like  Oswald's  could  be 
flred  In  5  6  seconds  or  less,  and  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  at  a  target  moving  much  the 
same  as  the  Presidential  limousine  was  trav- 
elling away  from  the  Book  Depository's  sixth- 
floor  window. 

S*]  clearly,  there  Is  no  pat  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  fast  Oswald's  rifle  could  be 
fired  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  test  his 
own  rlfie  It  seemed  reasonable  to  say  that 
an  expert  could  fire  that  rifle  In  flve  seconds. 
It  seems  equally  reasonable  to  say  that  Os- 
wald, under  normal  clrcumsUnces.  would 
take  longer   But  the  circumstances  were  not 
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normal.  He  was  shooting  at  a  President.  So 
our  answer  is:    probably  fast  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  shots,  and 
the  capability  of  the  rifle,  it  Is  Important  to 
know  the  time  span  between  shots — since, 
as  we  pointed  out  previously,  if  the  shots 
were  closer  together  than  the  rifle  could  be 
fired    two  rifles  must  have  been  Involved. 

So.  our  next  question:  What  was  the  time 
span  of  the  shots? 

The  answer  might  He  In  Mr  Zapruder's 
film  of  the  assassination.  You'll  recall  that 
the  Commission  decided  that  the  first  shot 
was  fired  at  frame  210  on  the  Zapruder  fllm. 
and  the  last  shot  at  frame  313. 

Tests  of  the  camera  made  by  the  F.B.I,  re- 
ported that  It  was  running  at  a  speed  of  18.3 
frames  a  second  Divide  103  frames  by  18  3 
frames  a  second,  and  you  get  5.6  seconds — 
which  Is  the  time  the  Commission  reported 
Oswald  probably   had   to   take. 

It's  a  point  upon  which  the  critics  have 
seized.  Could  Oswald  have  flred  three  shots 
In  5  6  seconds?  Well,  then  new  evidence  made 
Its  appearance. 

It  was  at  first  called  to  our  attention  by 
a  distinguished  pliyslclst.  Dr.  Louis  Alvarez, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Bill  Stout.  What  was  it  that  made  you 
Interested  enough  to  dip  into  the  Warren 
Report  to  begin  analyzing  the  photos  of  that 
day? 

Alvarez.  Well.  I  think  it  was  probably 
that  I  had  lunch  every  day  with  a  bunch 
of  my  graduate  students  who  were  keenly 
Interested  in  the  controversy  that  was  going 
on  at  the  time.  For  a  while  I  couldn't  get 
very  interested  in  it.  But  then  when  Life 
magazine  republished  the  frames  from 
the  Zapruder  movie.  I  spent  an  evening  look- 
ing at  them — and  I  found  something  that 
excited  my  interest. 

SxotJT.  What  first  caught  your  eye.  Dr. 
Alvarez? 

Alvarez.  Well,  it's  right  here  In  the  pic- 
ture. At  frame  227,  the  highlights  on  the 
windshield  of  the  car  are  all  drawn  out  into 
rather  pronounced  streaks.  And  you  can  see 
that  in  the  frame  ahead  the  highlights  are 
individual  dots.  And  again  in  the  frame  be- 
yond them  are  individual  dots. 

So  something  rather  violent  happened  to 
the  line  of  direction  of  Mr.  Zapruder's 
camera  In  frame  227.  It  swung  violently. 

Cronkfte.  If  Dr.  Alvarez  were  right,  the 
Zapruder  film  might  contain  a  record  of  the 
number  of  shots  fired.  If  blurs,  which  could 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  gunshots,  oc- 
curred in  a  certain  time  span — then  the 
shots  themselves  would  be  In  the  same  span. 

We  remind  you  again  that  the  fllm  is 
owned  by  LIFE  Magazine,  and  is  not  avail- 
able for  broadcast.  So,  CBS  News  commis- 
sioned an  expert  photo  analyst,  Charles 
Wyckoff,  of  the  Massachusetts  firm  of  Edger- 
ton,  Germeshausen  and  Grier,  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  Zapruder  fllm  frames. 

Dan  Rather  interviewed  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

Rather.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  the  entire  Zapruder 
film  shows  the  whole  assassination? 

Wyckoff.  Yes,  It  does.  Dan.  The — the  film 
was  an  8  mm  motion  picture  film,  and  the 
entire  record,  in  which  the  President  was 
in  view,  was  represented  on  a  film  about  this 
long— which  only  took  about  ten  seconds. 
And  all  of  the  records  of  interest  were  on 
this  small  piece  of  fllm.  We  actually  looked 
at  all  the  frames,  but  we  only  studied  cer- 
tain frames  in  detail.  And  the  reason  for 
studying  those  frames  In  detail  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  cerUin  little  things  In  there 
that  looked  blurred  at  flrst.  And  we  were 
quite  Interested  in  why  they  looked  blurred. 

For  InsUnce,  on  frame  190  here,  or  rather, 
lets  start  with  frame  189— there's  a  wall  In 
the  background  with  little— little  holes, 
that  you  can  see  a  white  building  through 
those  holes. 

Rathkb.  Now,  that's  a  tiled  .  .  . 

Wyckoff.  That's  a  tiled  wall.  And  you  can 
see  the  Uttle  holes,  if  you  look  at  it  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  Here,  you  see  those  that 


are  nice  and  round,  and  fairly  sharp.  And. 
yet,  in  frame  190,  right  next  to  it,  you  can 
no  longer  tell  that  those  holes  are  circular. 
They're  blurred  out. 

Rather.  Now,  why  Is  that? 

Wtckoff.  Something  must  have  happened 
to  Mr.  Zapruder  when  he  was — something 
must  have  startled  him  when  he  was  holding 
his  camera.  He  had  a — a  camera  very  mtjch 
like  this  model  right  here,  which  Is  an  8  mm 
camera.  And  as  he  held  it  up  to  his  eye, 
focusing — concentrating  on  the  President, 
something  startled  him- — and  he  jumped  a 
little  bit  with  the  camera. 

Rather.  Not  nearly  that  much? 

Wtckoff.  Not  anything  like  that  at  all. 
Just  a  very  subtle  Jump.  But  that  was  Just 
enough  to  cause  a  bliw  of  these  little  holes  In 
here.  And  also  a  blur  of  highlights  on  the 
car. 

Rather.  All  right,  now,  you  see  that  very 
clearly  in  frame  190,  and  that  frame  does 
look  distorted — and  you  can't  see  the  white 
holes  in  the  wall  across  the  street  clearly 
at  all.  Now,  how  many  times  does  that  occur 
In   this  ten  second  stretch  of  8  mm   film? 

Wyckoff.  Now,  that — that  occurs  several 
times,  as  we've  represented  up  here  on  the — 
on  this  fllm  on  the  wall.  It  occurs  at  frame 
190.  it  occurs  again  at  frame  227.  Frame  227 
was  the  next  evidence  that  I  had  of  Mr. 
Zapruder  moving  his  camera.  And  it  occurs 
at  frame  318.  '^^ 

Now,  this  is  Interesting,  because  we  all 
know  that  at  frame  313  the  President  re- 
ceived the  fatal  shot.  We  have  a  natural 
reaction  time — that — that  he  heard  the  sound 
at  at)out  the  same  time  that  the — that  some- 
thing happened  to  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  was  fatally  wounded  here.  We  can  apply 
this  same  correction,  of  alx)ut  four  or  flve 
frames,  to  each  one  of  these  frames  where 
I  noted  motion. 

In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  It  was 
possible  that  there  could  have  been  a  shot 
fired  here,  another  one  flred  in  this  area  of 
222,  223,  and  another  one  In  the  area  of  313 — 
noticeable  now  In  318. 
*  I  think  the  Important  thing  Is  the  fact  that 
we  have  found  an  Indication  some  twenty 
frames  prior  to  the  time  the  Warren  Com- 
mission thought  that  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
Now,  whether  or  not  this  was  a  shot,  we 
cannot  say.  But  certainly  Mr.  Zapruder,  the 
photographer,  was  disturbed  at  that  point. 

Stout.  What  does  this  finding  mean  to 
those  of  us  who  simply  have  followed  the 
controversy  over  the  assassination,  and  are 
not  physicists? 

Alvarez.  Well,  to  me.  It  means  that  there 
were  indeed  three  shots  fired,  as  the  Com- 
mission said;  that  the  one  that  apparently 
didn't  hit  anyone  In  the  car  was  flred  before 
the  one  that  hit  the  President,  and  not  be- 
tween the  two  shots  that  obviously  hit  the 
President. 

Cronkite.  Just  as  a  rough  check  on  this 
theory,  we  decided  to  try  It  ourselves,  using 
other  cameramen  holding  similar  cameras, 
standing  on  a  rifle  range,  filming  an  auto- 
mobile while  a  rifieman  fired  ovpr  their 
heads. 

These  two  volunteers  are  aiming  their  cam- 
eras at  a  parked  limousine.  Their  instruc- 
tions: "Hold  the  cameras  as  steady  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  filming  no  matter  what 
happens."  The  shots  will  come  between  them 
and  the  car.  The  cameramen  are  as  far  from 
the  firing  platform  as  Mr.  Zapruder  was  from 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Book  Depository.  (Sound 
of  gunfire  In  background.) 

The  reaction  was  obvious.  The  fllm  taken 
by  these  cameramen  showed  the  eflfect  of  the 
shots,  despite  Instructions  to  hold  steady. 
Even  in  steadier  hands,  motion  was  always 
noticeable.  This  frame  shows  highlight  dots 
arouiKl  the  car's  windshield.  In  reaction  to 
a  shot,  the  dots  changed  to  crescents.  And  in 
the  following  frame  they  become  streaks. 
comparable  to  streaks  found  on  some  frames 
from  Mr.  Zapruder's  film. 
Incidentally,  Dr.  Alvarez  also  suggested  that 


the  first  shot  might  still  be  lodged  in  the 
tree.  We  checked  It  with  a  metal  detector. 
But.  unfortunately,  it  did  not  reveal  any 
presence  of  a  bullet.  Perhaps  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment  will  be  developed  in  the 
future  to  x-ray  the  tree. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  feature  of  the 
entire  Alvarez-Wyckoff  experiment  is  this — • 
at  the  time  he  undertook  to  study  the  fllm 
for  us,  Charles  Wyckoff  was  unaware  that 
there  was  anything  unusual  about  frame  186 
of  the  Zapruder  fllm.  He  tentatively  placed 
one  shot  there,  only  because  of  Mr.  Zapru- 
der's slight  Jiggle  at  frame  190.  Yet.  in  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  we  learn  that. 
to  a  gunman  tracking  from  the  Book  Deposi- 
tory the  President's  head  would  have  come 
into  view  for  an  Instant  through  a  hole  in 
the  foliage.  Just  at  frame  186 — where  It  now 
appears  something  startled  Abraham  Zapru- 
der. 

If  a  shot  had  been  squeezed  off  there,  a 
shot  which  missed,  the  length  of  time  avail- 
able to  Oswald  begins  to  stretch,  even  if  the 
Commission's  clock  is  right,  for  the  Warren 
Report  placed  the  first  shot  at  frame  210. 

But.  now,  that  brings  up  a  second  question. 
Was  the  clock  right?  You'll  recall  that  the 
Zapruder  film  is  the  basic  clock  for  all  of 
these  events.  Now  tests  of  the  camera,  made 
by  the  F.B.I. — a  camera  like  this  one — re- 
_gorterl  that  It  was  running  at  an  average 
speed  of  eighteen  point  three  frames  per 
second.  The  camera  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  the  manufac- 
turers. 

During  our  CBS  investigation  we  asked  the 
company  if  they  had  tested  the  camera's 
speed.  The  result  was  a  public  announcement 
that  they  had  tested  it,  and  the  result  was 
the  same  as  the  P.B.I,  test.  And  the  an- 
nouncement continued  that  they  had  that 
day  donated  the  camera  to  the  National 
Archives — and  this  Is  it. 

But  if  the  clock  was  not  exactly  right,  then 
the  whole  sequence  of  events — from  the  num- 
ber of  shots,  to  the  time  span  of  the  shots, 
and  many  other  things— would  be  affected. 

Curiously,  most  of  the  critics  themselves 
accepted  the  18.3  speed  without  a  question — • 
except  one,  who  insists  it  was  running  at 
twenty-four  frames,  as  could  have -happened 
If  the  control  had  been  depressed. 

Now,  we  decided  to  see  if  we  could  clock 
the  clock.  We  turned  again  to  photo  expert 
Charles  Wyckoff. 

Wyckoff.  They  have  a  clock  over  here  with 
a  sweep  second  hand.  And  if  we  photograph 
that  clock  with  each  one  of  these  cameras, 
we're — we  will  be  able  to  measure  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  run  through  the  few  hundred 
frames,  as  we've  shown  here.  And  I'll — I'm — 
I  will  try  this  for  you  right  now.  What  I'll 
do  is  to  turn  a  light  on  and  Illuminate  the 
clock  dial,  start  the  camera,  and  then  start 
the  clock  and  let  It  run  for  about  a  ten  or 
fifteen  second  period. 

Rather.  And  you  do  that  with  each  cam- 
era? 

Wyckoff.  We  do  that  with  each  camera. 
And  then  we  take  the  film  out,  process  It 
from  each  record^and  we  end  up  with  a  re- 
sult very  similar  to  what  you  see  on  this 
chart  right  here. 

This  corresponds  to  the  flrst  camera.  This 
is  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth.  We  started  each  frame  here — we  edited 
until  we  got  the  frame  corresponding  to  zero 
time  on  each  one  of  the  cameras.  Then  we 
counted  off  the  same  number  of  frames  on 
each  camera  record  that  corresponded  to 
frames  190  to  318  in  the  Zapruder  record. 

Rather.  And  there  was  this  much  differ- 
ence in  the  cameras,  although  they  were  the 
same  kind  of  cameras? 

Wyckokf.  Same  kind  of  cameras.  There 
was  this  much  difference  in  time.  TheJlrst 
camera  read  6.90  seconds.  The  second"camera, 
7.30  seconds.  The  third,  670.  The  fourth,  8.35. 
And  the  last,  6.16  seconds. 

Rather.  So.  under  this  theory,  the  shooter. 
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or  ahootcra,  of  the  shots  could  have  bad  up 
to  how  many  seconds  to  Are? 

Wtckoff.  They  could  have  had.  according 
to  thU.  up  aa  much  as  eight  and  thlrty-flve 
hundred*  of  a  second — which  is  a  pretty  long 
time. 

Cronkitk.  In  this  hour  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  relationship  between  Oswald 
and  the  aasaaslnatlon.  To  the  account  given 
In  the  Warren  Report  we  have  made  three 
additions,  each  of  which  rests  on  evidence  at 
least  a«  persuasive  as  any  provided  by  the 
Commission. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Zapruder  Aim  suggesta 
strongly  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  frame 
186.  The  Commission  said  only  that  the  first 
shot  to  hit  came  between  frames  210  and  225 

Something  startled  Mr  Zapruder  earlier. 
And  the  evidence  is  that  a  rifle  shot  was  what 
startled  him. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Zapruder  camera 
was  quite  possibly  running  slower  than  the 
CoDunlaslon  thought  The  earlier  shot  and 
the  slow  camera  together  mean  that  the  rifle- 
man may  have  had  additional  time  to  get  oft 
three  shots. 

We  have  shown  by  carefully  controlled  ex- 
periments that  a  Mannllcher-Carcano  rifle 
can  be  flred  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than 
the  Commission  believed 

Now.  these  points  strengthen  the  Warren 
Report's  baalc  finding  They  make  It  more 
likely  that  Oswald  shot  the  President  They 
significantly  weaken  a  central  contention  of 
the  critics — their  contention  that  Oswald 
could  not  have  done  it  because  he  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  fire 

It  la  now  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
first  shot  fired  through  a  tree  missed  Its 
mark,  and  that  It  was  this  shot  that  Governor 
Connally  heard.  The  Governor  Insisted  all 
along  that  he  was  not  struck  by  the  first 
shot.  It  now  appears  he  was  correct 

Now  we  can  answer  all  our  secondary  ques- 
tlona. 

Did  Oswald  own   a   rifle''   He  did 

Did  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the  Book  Deposi- 
tory Building?  He  did 

Where  waa  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
flred?  In  the  building,  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Waa  Oswald's  rifle  flred  from  the  building'' 
It  waa. 

How  many  shots  were  flred'  Three 

How  faat  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  flred""  Past 
enough. 

What  waa  the  time  span  of  the  shots? 
Seven  or  eight  seconds 

Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shdot  President 
Kennedy?  CBS  News  concludes  that  he  did 

Yet  thla  la  only  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
quiry. We  drew  the  distinction  between 
Oswald  as  a  kilter,  and  Oswald  as  the  killer 

The  Wsmren  Commission,  despite  the  most 
widely  accepted,  and  often  re-stated  capeule 
version  of  Ita  findings,  did  not  state  that 
Oswald  waa  the  only  killer  It  did  state  that 
It  could  not  find  any  evidence  that  others 
had  conspired  with  him 

Yet  It  la  on  precisely  this  point  that  most 
Americans  question  the  Commissions  con- 
clusions most  strongly  Almost  two  out  of 
three  Americans  seem  to  feel  that  behind 
such  a  monstrous  deed  there  must  have  been 
a  conspiracy. 

Tomorrow  night  we  11  be  back  at  this  same 
time,  with  Dan  Rather  and  Bkldle  Barker  in 
Dealey  Plaza,  when  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion:  Waa  there  a  conspiracy' 

AKNouNCn.  This  has  t>een  the  first  (A  a 
series,  a  CBS  News  Inquiry  "The  WalTen 
Report"  The  second  p.irt  will  appear  tomor- 
row night  at  this  same  time 

This  broadcast  h.is  been  produced  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  CBS  News 


SUGGESTION     FOR     AN     OVERSEAS 
"FREEDOM  ACADEMY" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr    President,  few  ad- 
ministrative problems  are  of  greater  sigr- 


nificance  than  the  proper  training  of 
public  servants.  As  government  grows  in 
scope  and  complexity,  a  responsible  and 
competent  civil  service  is  essential  if 
democratic  institutions  are  to  survive 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen is  to  be  safeguarded. 

Deeply  concerned  with  this  problem 
has  been  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Committee  on  Education,  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, and  Information  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman.  At 
the  committee's  meeting  in  Paris  in  No- 
vember 1966,  a  study  of  two  proposals 
was  recommended:  First,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  administrative 
trainins:  center:  and.  .second,  the  en- 
couraeement  of  the  international  train- 
ins;  of  civil  servants.  The  study  was  made 
under  my  direction  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at  its  June  5.  1967,  meeting  in 
Paris  It  concludes  that  both  proposals 
have  merit,  and  the  parliamentarians 
from  1 1  NATO  countries  present  were 
unanimous  in  their  feehng  that  the  pro- 
posals should  be  pursued  further  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te,xt 
of  the  report  be  piint€'d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PRnPOS.\L.S    FOR    ImPROVINC    THE    TR.MNINC    OP 

PfBLic  Servants 
I  .\  repori  prepared  by  Dr  W  O  Farber. 
Chalrmiin  of  the  Public  Administration  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
and  Consultant  to  Senator  Karl  E  Mundt. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education,  Cul- 
tural .\tTalrs  and  Information,  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  In  collaboration  with  Honorable 
Jakob  Aano,  Member.  Norwegian  Parliament, 
and  Deputy  Riipporteur,  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Cultural  Affairs  and  Information. 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  i 

I.NTRODVCTIf)N 

At  the  November  1966  Paris  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Cultural  .\tTalrs  and  Information,  two 
Important  recommendations  were  made  re- 
specting the  improvemerit  of  national  public 
administrative  services  The  first,  reiterating 
a  previous  recommendation  called  for  a  staff 
study  of  "the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
educational  centre  for  the  training  of  civil 
servants,  and  economic  and  social  adnunls- 
trators  of  any  and  all  nations  "  This  study 
was  to  be  made  In  co-operation  with  a  Com- 
mittee sub-committee  The  Recommendation 
became  a  Resolution  which  was  approved  at 
the  Plenary  Se.sslon  of  the  Twelfth  .Annual 
NATO   Parliamentarians'   Conference 

The  second  Recommendation,  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Education,  Cultural  Af- 
fairs and  Information  called  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Internships  In  the  parliamentary  and 
administrative  branches  of  government  In 
order  to  encovirage  able  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  public  service  and  to 
broaden  the  outlook  and  increase  the  under- 
standing of  the  participants  Such  a  plan 
would.  It  WHS  thought,  attack  the  problem  of 
the  bureaucrat  becoming    "burenucratic   ' 

Both  recommendations  were  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  calibre  and  attitudes  of 
civil  servants  are  crucial  to  the  future  of 
democratic  government  and  continued  and 
lmprc)ved  training  can  assist  In  attaining 
more  responsible  and  efficient  government 

To  implement  the  two  recommendations. 
Senator  Karl  E  Mundt  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  Cultural  Affairs 
and  Information,  took  two  actions  First,  he 
appointed  the  sub-committee  as  directed  by 
the  Resolution  on  the  administrative  train- 
ing centre    This  Committee  consisted  of  Mr. 


Heinz  Pohler  (West  Germany),  Chairman, 
Miss  C.W  I.  Wttewaal  van  Stoetwegen  (Neth- 
erlands), and  Messrs  Jakob  Aano  (Norway) 
and  Robert  Maxwell  (United  Kingdom).  Sec- 
ond, he  arranged  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  Secretariat  so  that  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary  General.  Mr. 
O  van  Hlnloopen  Labberton,  Mr  Jakob  Aano. 
the  Committees  Deputy  Rapporteur,  could 
accompany  his  Committee  Assistant,  Dr.  W, 
O  Farber.  during  a  portion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary studies,  notably  those  In  Oslo.  London 
and  Bonn  As  a  consequence  of  these  ar- 
rangements, data  and  suggestions  have  been 
obtained  first-hand  In  Washington,  DC.  The 
Hague,  Brussels  and  Paris,  as  well  as  In  the 
previously  named  capitals. 

Since  most  of  the  data  presented  here  have 
been  collected  during  the  past  two  months. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  a  finished 
report  and  other  material,  still  pending.  In- 
cluding submissions  by  parliamentarians, 
will  be  incorporated  later  At  this  point,  a 
progress  statement  Is  in  order 

GROWTH     IN    TRAINING    COURSES 

It  appears  that  everywhere  the  Importance 
of  training  Is  rapidly  being  appreciated.  The 
United  Nations  In  1965  established  an  In- 
stitute for  Training  and  Research  (UNITAR) 
to  train  foreign  service  officers  of  newly  In- 
dependent countries  and  public  servants 
concerned  with  technical  assistance.  On 
April  '20.  1967,  President  Johnson  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Federal  Executive 
Institute,  a  training  facility.  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1966,  over  70  courses  were  given 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, and  over  1,000  national  and  over  700 
local  officials  were  In  attendance  In  addi- 
tion, courses  were  given  to  high-level  officials 
by  the  Centre  for  Administrative  Studies  and 
the  Treasury  and  Education  Division  of  H  M. 
Treasury.  In  the  United  States,  nearly  22,000 
federal  employees  attended  Inter-agency 
training  courses,  a  tenfold  Increase  since 
1961  Of  these,  2,400  received  training  In  the 
management  sciences  The  number  receiving 
training  In  Germany  Is  In  the  thousands 

In  all  probability,  this  growth  In  training 
Is  a  phenomenon  common  to  most  NATO 
governments,  although  there  will  be  varia- 
tions In  rate  and  type  of  Increase  The  im- 
pact of  technological  change  Is  being  appre- 
ciated and  attempts,  perhaps  Inadequate,  are 
being  made  to  acquaint  the  public  servant 
with  what  needs  to  be  done  If  his  tasks  are 
to  be  performed  efficiently. 

VAI.fE     AND     EXTENT     OP     INTERNATIONAL 
TRAI.SINC 

This  study  Is  concerned  with  one  aspect  of 
public  service  training  — that  of  middle  man- 
agement administrators,  especially  tho.se 
showing  great  potential,  and  the  desirability 
of  such  administrators  receiving  Interna- 
tional training,  meaning  training  In  a  foreign 
country  where  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live,  study,  observe  and  possibly 
participate  In  a  foreign  governmental  or 
educational  situation  How  valuable  will  such 
training  be' 

Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  experiment 
on  this  subject  took  place  from  1952  to  1959 
For  this  period  of  seven  years,  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  were  given  in 
the  United  States  under  a  grant  by  John  D 
Rockefeller  III  The  purpose  of  the  awards 
was  to  recognize  able  public  servants  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  by  pro- 
viding a  means  for  their  further  Intellectual 
development.  The  awards  enabled  a  re- 
cipient to  spend  from  six  to  nine  months 
In  some  suitable  "educational  activity" 
which  would  Improve  his  competence  and 
enhance  his  value  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Great  latitude  was  permitted  in  the 
activities  undertaken  by  the  recipients;  In 
practice,  these  ranged  from  formal  univer- 
sity course  work  to  extensive  field  trips. 
Including  travel  abroad.  Thj  recipients  were 
ordinarily    In    the    35-50-year    bracket    and 


were  nominated  by  their  respective  govern- 
mental agencies.  During  the  seven-year 
period  the  programme  was  in  operation 
approximately  seventy  persons  participated. 

To  evaluate  this  programme,  a  survey 
of  the  recipients  was  made  In  February  1968. 
Fifty-three  recipients  from  sixteen  agencies 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  including 
nine  In  public  administration,  twenty  In 
economics,  and  seven  in  political  science  and 
law.  The  summary  evaluation  concludes: 
"There  were  a  number  of  people  who  pointed 
out  the  benefits  of  seeing  how  jobs  similar 
to  their  own  were  carried  out  In  other  coun- 
tries and  In  private  organizations.  Several 
people  commented  that  they  returned  to 
their  Jobs  with  much  greater  confidence 
In  dealing  with  problems  and  making  de- 
cisions. A  number  of  respondents  also  com- 
mented on  the  value  of  personal  contacts 
made  during  their  travels."  (Dr.  D.  R.  Ude, 
Jr.,  "Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards, 
1952-1959"  In  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Self  and  Service  Enrichment  through  Fed- 
eral Training  (1967),  p.  332.  Other  data  In 
this  section  on  the  awards  are  taken  from 
this  report.) 

The  favourable  experience  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Sl|^lce  Awards  provided  a 
strong  argument  for  the  passage  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act  of  1958, 
the  enactment  of  which  rendered  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  largely  unneces- 
sary. Tills  act  provided  that  an  employee's 
regular  compensation,  as  well  as  travel  to 
foreign  countries  and  educational  expenses, 
might  be  paid  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
In  addition,  under  Title  IV  of  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  Act  (U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948) ,  the  Department 
of  State  may  provide  for  the  training  of 
foreign  personnel  by  any  U.S.  agency  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  mechanisms  so  ad- 
mirably and  adequately  established  have 
not  been  used  aa  extensively  as  desired.  The 
data  are  as  follows: 
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countr 
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1961 

189 

12 

7 

1962 

259 

19 

10 

1963 

506 

23 

ID 

1964  

509 

25 

10 

1965 

571 

25 

1? 

1966. 

803 

34 

15 

In  1966  appointees  were  trained  In  the  fol- 
lowing NATO  countries:  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norway,  France,  Netherlands,  Bel- 
glum.  Italy,  and  Germany.  Canada  and  Den- 
mark were  Included   In  earlier  years. 

A  brief  analysis  of  existing  records  Indi- 
cates that  a  heavy  predominance  of  those 
going  outside  the  United  States  were  in  the 
science  areas  and  very  few  In  administration, 
economics,  social  services,  and  related  ac- 
tivities. State  Department  officials  (Mr.  Fran- 
cis J.  ColUgan,  Chief,  Policy  Review  and  Co- 
ordination Staff,  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Joe  B.  Cox,  Chief. 
Western  European  Programs,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs),  as  well  as  Mr. 
N.  J.  Oganovlc.  Director,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  Mr.  William  T.  McDonald, 
Director  of  Training  Operation,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  were  most  favourable  to 
the  expansion  of  overseas  training  In  the 
areas  under  consideration  here.  All  felt  the 
American  public  servant  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic service  would  benefit  from  an  Increase 
In  International  training  on  a  controlled 
t>asls. 

Training  directors  In  two  other  countries 
were  similarly  favourable  to  InternaUonal 
training.  Including  Mlnlsterlalrat  Selgfrled 
Kretschmann  (Germany)  and  Director  Mag- 
nus Bratten  (Norway) .  Mi.  C.  M,  Regan,  Cen- 
tre    for     Administrative     Studies     (United 


Kingdom),  while  not  adverse,  stressed  the 
difficulties  in  releasing  key  personnel  when 
budgets  were  tight  and  the  problem  of 
scheduling  to  the  optimum  advantage. 

The  extent  to  which  training  courses  are 
available  has  not  been  generally  realized. 
Two  Important  publications  should  be  noted : 
(1)  Inventory  of  Training  Possibilities  in  Eu- 
rope, an  898-page  publication  prepared  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development  (1964),  and  (2)  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Interagency  Train- 
ing Programs,  1966-1967  (1967),  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Federal  interagency  train- 
ing. The  former  publication  points  out  that 
in  1963  over  110,000  persons  from  develop- 
ing countries  were  receiving  education  and 
training  In  European  member  countries  of 
the  OECD. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  great  bulk 
of  existing  training  Is  now  given  for  pre- 
entry  or  immediate  poet-entry  public  em- 
ployees. The  experiences  of  two  countries 
may  be  cited  here. 

Norway,  with  approximately  100,000  civil 
servants,  provides  In  its  Ministry  of  Wages 
and  Prices  a  management-type  course  of 
from  two  to  three  weeks  for  three  classes  of 
up  to  thirty  students  each.  These  are  for 
civil  servants  at  the  middle  management 
level.  The  same  Ministry  has  available  for 
the  same  group  of  civil  servants  approxi- 
mately £7,500  for  internship  scholarships  to 
send  civil  servants  to  other  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  addition,  each  of  the  other  Min- 
istries have  their  own  scholarship  funds  to- 
talling about  £134.000.  These  can  provide 
time  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  study- 
ing, observing,  or  working  In  a  particular 
field.  Some  have  gone  to  the  EEC  Internship 
Court,  some  to  the  stagldre  progranune  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  and  some  to  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Administrative  Sci- 
ences. 

The  German  Government  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive system  of  in-service  training.  These 
programmes  are  primarily  for  those  who  have 
newly  entered  the  public  service.  Ministerial- 
rat  Kretschmann,  who  is  In  charge  of  most 
of  the  domestic  training,  and  Mlnlsterial- 
dlrtgeant  Wolffs,  who  Is  connected  with  "for- 
eign training",  felt  that  a  great  need  existed 
for  further  training  of  the  middle  manage- 
ment group. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  presented 
that  the  reasoning  and  logic  behind  the 
Committee's  proposal  for  (1)  an  internship 
programme,  and  (2)  a  training  centre  are 
sufficiently  valid  to  warrant  continued  ex- 
ploration by  the  Conunlttee. 

OOVERNMENT  ■MPLOmS  INTERNATIONAI. 

TRAINDJO       PROGRAMME        (INTERNSHIP       PEO- 
POSALI 

Training  needs  differ  from  country  to 
country.  They  depend  oil  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  pubUc  service,  tradition, 
legal  framework  In  which  It  operates,  the 
character  of  impinging  political  forces,  and 
the  pre-entry  preparation  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants— to  name  only  a  few  of  the  consldera- 

tlOBLS. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  agree- 
ment that  (1)  civil  servants  who  have  I>een 
on  the  Job  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  need 
"think  time",  an  opportunity  for  further 
training  and  study,  following  the  practice 
of  sabbaticals  found  In  the  American  Uni- 
versity system,  and  (2)  administrators  are 
becoming  increasingly  Influential  In  the 
policy-making  process,  and  they  need  to  ac- 
quire a  broader  perspective,  especially  since 
continuous  attention  to  day-by-day  matters 
is  apt  to  have  a  narrowing  effect.  The  op- 
portunity to  live,  study,  observe,  and  possi- 
bly participate  In  a  foreign  governmental 
situation  is  one  of  the  l>est  available  avenues 
to  combat  bureaucratic  ruts. 

The  Parliamentarians'  Resolution  calls  for 
"internships".   This   survey   would   seem    to 
indicate   that    while    internships    might   tae, 
possible  with  many  agencies  of  the  United 


States  Government,  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  assignment  to  Europiean  agencies.  This 
arises  In  part  out  of  the  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  concept.  Outside  of  the  use  of  the 
Etaglere  system  found  In  the  EEC  and  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  for  entering  civil  servants  and 
a  limited  use  of  Interns  among  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  the  system  is  relatively  un- 
used. Indeed,  the  word  "internship"  Is  proba- 
bly poorly  chosen,  since  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, where  It  Is  most  widely  used.  It  applies 
to  early  training,  and  the  Intention  here  is 
to  apply  the  system  at  a  much  higher  level. 

Internships,  or  exchanges  of  personnel  at 
the  middle  management  level,  encounter  ad- 
ditional problems:  (1)  the  sensitive  charac- 
ter of  some  positions — politically  and  secu- 
rity-wise; thus  "Defence"  and  "Foreign  Af- 
fairs" are  ordinarily  unsulted  for  exchange  of 
personnel:  (2)  the  lack  of  standardization  of 
positions  from  one  country  to  another;  (3) 
the  short  duration  of  assignment:  and  (4) 
In  many  cases  the  desirability  of  rotation  in 
preference  to  a  single  six  months'  assignment 
to  the  same  post. 

Initially  at  least,  to  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility. It  seems  the  Internship  proposal 
might  better  be  called  the  "Government 
Employees'  Training  Programme."  "Public 
Servants'  International  Training  Pro- 
gramme." or  some  similar  title.  Such  titles 
would  appropriately  Include  the  Internship 
objective. 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  recommendations  be  considered : 

( 1 )  The  Parliamentarians  of  each  country 
shall  encourage  the  granting  of  paid  leaves 
of  from  four  to  twelve  months  for  middle 
management  government  employees  showing 
exceptional  promise. 

(2)  Leaves  shall  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  specific  work  and  study  plans,  submitted 
to  appropriate  department  heads  and  train- 
ing officers,  and  international  work  and  study 
shall  be  given  equal  consideration  with  other 
plans.  All  expenses  connected  with  leaves  in- 
volving foreign  training  and  study  shall  be 
paid  by  the  "sending  country." 

(3)  The  Secretariat  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  In  cooperation  with  existing  Inter- 
national agencies,  shall  Inform  training  offi- 
cers In  North  Atlantic  Assembly  member 
states  of  training  courses  available  In  the 
respective  member  states,  as  well  as  univer- 
sity training  courses  In  public  administra- 
tion and  problems  of  the  public  services,  and 
appropriate  International  conferences  and 
seminars,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  Inter- 
national training.  The  Secretariat  shall  also 
make  Information  available  on  possible  In- 
ternship assignments  based  on  data  supplied 
by  national  training  officers, 

(4)  The  Secretariat  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  Cultural  Affairs  and 
Information  shall  seek  funds  so  that,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  training  officer  of  a 
member  state  (or  other  suitable  official)  po- 
tentially distinguished  public  administrators 
may  be  designated  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
Fellows,  and  given  $500  to  supplement  their 
national  stipend  for  international  training. 

(5)  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  in- 
stigating an  Internship  programme  In  NATO 
Headquarters  Itself  should  be  explored. 

(6)  Publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  deci- 
sions made  by  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's 
Committee  on  Education.  Cultural  Affairs 
and  Information  in  these  matters  by  com- 
municating them  to  (a)  national  training  of- 
ficers, (b)  government  employees'  unions, 
and  (c)  learned  societies  and  universities. 

INTERNATIONAI.    ADMINISTRATIVE    TRAINING 
CENTRE 

There  is  general,  although  not  unanimous, 
endorsement  of  the  idea  of  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Administrative  Training  Centre. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  Centre  would  be  to 
have  available  courses  for  middle  manage- 
ment administrators  designed  to  bring  ad- 
ministrators up  to  date  on  the  most  recent 
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developmenta  with  respect  to  (a)  poUtlcal. 
■oclal.  economic  and  technological  changes 
affecting  government  tuicl  adminutration; 
(b)  tbe  relation  of  policy  to  admlnlaUatlon 
and  vice  verwi;  and  (C\  new  approaches  and 
techniques  in  auch  (unctlona  aa  budgeting 
and  Onance,  personnel.  organliaUon  and 
management.  pUnnlnj?.  economic  growth, 
public  rel»Uon«.  and  intergovernmental 
problems. 

The  Centre,  to  be  .successful,  must  be  truly 
International  and  the  currlcular  approach 
would  be  comparative  At  present,  no  inter- 
national school  In  administration  exists.  The 
following  are   noteworthy   national  schools: 

Royal  Institute  of  PubUc  Administration 
and  AdmlnlstraUve  Training  Centre  i  United 
Kingdom  1 : 

Federal  Executive  Institute  (03Ai : 

Hocbachule    fur    Verwaltungsw.ssenschaft 

( Germany ) : 
Institute  for  Social  Studies  (  Netherlands) ; 
Ecole  Natlonalc  d'Admlnlstnitlon  i  France). 
The  facilities  of  theee  schools  are  Impres- 
sive  and   the   courses    they   offer   should    be 
Included  in  many  of  the  trainins;  programmes 
of  clvU  servanU  on  leave  under  the  prevloAsly 
outlined    Government    Employees'    Interna- 
tional Training  Programme.  There  are  prob- 
ably   other    schools,    similar    m    character. 
which  atkould  be  added  to  the  above  list. 

The  Important  characteristics  In  the  new 
Centre  and  programme  are  i  I  i  It  should  be 
IntemaUonal  in  its  operation,  faculty  and 
staff,  students,  library,  research,  and  financ- 
ing; (3)  the  courses  offered  should  be  on  a 
high  level,  combining  the  theoretical  and  the 
pracUcal:  and  (Si  it  should  be  convenlen-ly 
located  with  ready  access  to  other  libraries 
and  scholars. 

The  queetlon  presents  Itself  should  a  new 
school  be  eetabllshed,  or  should  the  pro- 
gramme be  added  to  an  exlstini?  facility? 

Among  the  existing  institutions,  two  appear 
to  meet  the  teat  of  international  character- 
(a)  International  Institute  of  Administrative 
Sciences  (Brussels),  and  (b)  College  of  Eu- 
rope (Bruges).  Both  of  these  institutions  are 
close  to  the  new  NATO  Headquarters  Both 
are  centrally  located.  Both  have  adequate 
library  facilities.  At  present  neither  operates 
an  Instructional  progranune  of  the  desired 
type. 

The  International  Institute  of  Admlnl.stra- 
tlve  Sciences  was  originally  established  In 
1910.  As  reorganized  In  1930.  Its  purpose  Is 
"to  promote  the  development  of  the  admin- 
istrative sciences,  the  better  operation  of 
public  administrative  agencies  the  improve- 
ment of  administrative  methods  and  tech- 
niques, and  the  progress  of  international 
administration."  Among  the  forty-flve  na- 
tions which  contribute  to  it  are  Belgium, 
Denmark.  Greece.  Italy.  Luxembourg.  Neth- 
erlands, Norway.  Portugal,  and  Turkey  Na- 
tional sections  are  to  be  found  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  It  should 
be  notsd  that  many  non-NATO  governments 
belong.  An  annual  congress  is  held  every 
three  years.  A  very  Important  publication. 
International  Review  of  Adminxstrative  Sci- 
ences, Is  Issued  quarterly  Much  research  Is 
done  by  a  staff  of  over  twenty  persons  It  Ls 
housed  at  rue  de  la  Charite  25.  Brussels  4, 
Belgium.  If  It  were  to  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  training,  this  Organization,  headed 
now  by  Mr.  Herbert  Emmerich  lUSAi.  Presi- 
dent, would  have  to  be  persu.idetl  to  expand 
Its  niiaslon. 

A  more  promising  possibility  Is  the  College 
of  Europe  In  Bruges.  Belgium,  which  Is  a 
teaching  as  well  as  a  research  Institution. 
Pounded  In  1949.  the  CoUekje  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  European  Integration  problems 
The  head  of  Us  International  bourd  Is  Mr 
J?an  Rey.  member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  As  a  post- 
graduate unlverstly.  It  has  educated  annually 
approximately  fifty  students,  nil  vinder  thirty 
years  of  age;  no  more  than  eight  come  from 
any  one  country  In  a  single  year 

it  the  College  of  Europye  were  asked  to  pro- 


vide the  needed  training.  It  must  establish 
new  courses  and  permit  older  partlclpanU 
to  be  m  attendance  This  could  most  easily 
be  done  from  June  15  to  September  15  when 
Its  existing  facilities  are  not  used  extensively 
Living  quarters  wuld  be  available  during 
this  time  Perhaps  the  new  proi;ramme  might 
be  Initiated  during  the  summer  perUxl  on  an 
experimental  flvc-year  basis  ThLs  h.^  at- 
tractive possibilities. 

The  final  alternative  Is  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  Institution.  There  are 
many  obvious  problems  to  such  a  prop.isal. 
Finance  would  be  first,  but  administrative 
and  physical  arrangements  might  prove 
equally  clifflcult.  The  most  pUuislble  solution 
wc)u;d  seem  to  be  to  have  the  institution 
connected  with  NATO  Itself.  To  lay  plans  for 
smh  .m  undertaking  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  report 

In  the  light  r<i  the  furegolng.  it  tj  recom- 
mended that  this  study  of  a  proposed  admin- 
istrative training  centre  be  continued  by 
soliciting  comments  from  (li  Parliamen- 
tarians. (2»  government  training  offlclal.-i. 
(3i  existing  universities  and  colleges  with 
public  administration  progranunes.  and  (4) 
all  organizations  and  persons  interested  in 
promoting  training  and  public  admli\lstrft- 
tlon  in  the  Atlantic  ct.mmunlty  On  the  basis 
of  these  comments,  a  decision  can  be  made 
at  the  annual  mee'lng  of  the  North  Atlantic 
As.sembly  In  November.  1967.  as  to  what 
further  actions  should  be  taken. 


GENE    H.    FAVELL,    INTERNATION.AL 
TRUSTEE   OF   KIWANIS 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  a.s  an 
honorar>-  Kiwajiian.  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  see  a  man.  throuRh  his 
encrciy  and  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  that 
organization,  obtain  a  po.sition  of  Im- 
portance In  Its  operations. 

It  has  recently  been  my  pleasure  to 
note  that  a  dear  friend  of  mine  has  been 
elevaU-d  to  the  office  of  International 
Trustee  of  Kiwanis.  He  is  Mr.  Gene  H. 
Favell,  the  owner  of  a  clothi.ng  store  In 
Klamath  Falls.  Oresj  Gene  has  been  ac- 
tive in  many  community  projects  and 
on;anizations.  He  has  been  particularly 
active  In  Kiwanis  and  Is  deserving  of 
recognition  for  his  acliievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  background 
of  experience  this  man  brinus  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  KiwanLs  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.N-TrR.NATTON.^L   TRVSTO!.    GcNE   H     FaVELX. 

Klamath  Pall.s.  Orec 
Two-year   term   sUirta   August    1.    1967. 

gfALirlCATIONS   t.V    KIWANIS   EXPERIENCE 

Po*ttions  in  club 

Present:  Chairman.  Committee  on  Kiwanis 
Education  and  Attend.ince 

Past  President.  P.ist  F*resldent.  Kiwanis 
Foundation  of  Klam.uh  Falls.  Co-orgaulzer 
of  Youth  Awards  Banquet. 

Positions  in  district 

Present:  Immediate  P.>st  Governor  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Past  District  Governors. 

Pa.1t  Lleuten:int  Governor,  Governor. 
Chairman  of  several  committees.  As  1966 
Governor  Host  ft>r  1966  International  Con- 
vention Co-org.inlzer,  three  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
one  Circle  K,  one  Key  Club  Chairman.  Circle 
K  District  Convention. 

Positions  in  Kiwanis  International 

Present:  Chairman.  International  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  Member.  Special  In- 
tem.-itlon.il  Committee  on  Organization 
Study 

Past:    Member.    International    Committees 


on  Boys  and  Girls  Work;  Membership  De- 
velopment. Member.  Executive  Committee 
for  1966  International  Convention  Member. 
1963  European  Mission.  Chairman.  1966  Dis- 
trict Governors. 

How  long  a  Kiivanian?  13  years. 

Of  tchat  Ktwants  Club  first  a  member? 
Klamath  Falls.  Oregon. 

Q'ALinCATIONS   IN    GtN'ERAL 

Business    or    Profession:    Owner-Operator 
Gene's  Menstore. 
Age.  41. 

Education  BA.  Stanford  University, 
Graduate  work  In  Business  Administration 
at  UnlversUv  of  Oregon. 

Pc-sonality.  Ability,  etc  :  Trlendly.  digni- 
fied, congenial.  Intelligent,  and  practical  Is 
a  fine  speaker  with  a  message  on  Integrity, 
Chrl.Mlan  living.  devoUon  to  Ide.ils.  Is  Uior- 
oughly  dedicated  to  his  family  and  to  his 
community. 

PositiOTts  in  or  service  to 
Cit:j    P'li'k  Board  Member.  Young  Man  of 
the  Year.   1960 

State-  County  Chairman  for  US  Savings 
Bonds,  three  years. 

Trade  or  Professional  Organizations:  JC 
DLstlngulshed    Service    Award    Winner. 

Ciiic,  Philanthropic  and  other  organiza- 
tions Co-organlzer  and  Past  President. 
Klamath  P.Uls  Little  League,  Past  President. 
Knife  and  Pork  Club;  Co-chairman.  Inter- 
community Hospital  Fund  Drive.  Memorial 
Girts  Division.  Masonic  Orders:  Blue  Lodge, 
Scottish  Rite.  Shnne   B  P.O  E. 

In  what  specific  u^ays  and  for  what  specific 
reasons  could  he  add  strength  to  and  be  of 
service  on  the  International  Board  of  Trus- 
tees His  executive  abilities,  his  love  of  Ki- 
wanis and  what  Kiwanis  stands  for,  his  will- 
ingness to  devote  his  time,  energy,  and 
ablilties  in  unlimUed  quantity,  make  him  an 
Ideal  candidate  for  International  office.  He 
has  a  contribution  to  make  toward  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  Kiwanis  at  home 
and  abroad  When  pre-sldent  of  his  club.  It 
won  District  and  International  Achievement 
Award  for  Gold  Section. 

General  facts 
Gene  is  an  Episcop.iU.m  Served  two  and  a 
half  years  In  the  United  States  Navy,  An 
Eagle  and  Silver  Palm  Scout  Gene  and  Wini- 
fred have  six  children  dgcd  7  to  16  who  attend 
all  Kiwanis  Conventions.  His  hobby  Is  Indian 
Artifacts  Since  1962  he  has  given  over  300 
talks  on  the  American  Way  of  Life,  the  Free 
Enterprise  System  and  Kiwanis. 


PROGRESS  OF  PROJECT  DISCOVERY 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  progress  of 
Project  Discovery.  Initiated  9  months 
ago  under  the  s,x)nsorship  of  tJie  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  pro- 
gram seeks  to  integrate  the  classroom 
and  the  theater.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
providing  funds  to  public  and  parochial 
schools  In  Rhode  Island  and  to  the  Trin- 
ity Square  Players  of  Providence,  so  that 
the  students  may  attend  professional 
repertory  theater.  To  Insure  that  live 
theater  attendance  is  not  a  one-shot  en- 
richment experience,  efforts  are  made  to 
fit  the  plays  performed  into  the  regular 
English  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Mr. 
Adrian  Hall,  director  of  Uie  Trinity 
Square  Players,  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 
O'Connor  and  Ralph  W.  Wilklns.  of  the 
Providence  School  Department,  are  the 
heads  of  the  program,  and  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  project  Is  funded  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
titles  ni  and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 


Secondary  School  Act  of  1965.  Of  the 
$750,000  provided,  $510,000  goes  to  the 
Trinity  Square  Players  for  assistance  in 
staging  the  plays.  This  has  permitted  the 
company  to  make  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ments to  their  staff  and  to  increase  its 
"professional  quality."  The  remainder  of 
the  funds  have  gone  to  the  schools  for 
various  administrative  costs,  including 
teaching  aids  for  English  departments. 

To  quote  a  line  from  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  which  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  feature  articles  on 
"Project  Discovery,"  young  theatergoers 
experience  "the  excitement  of  discov- 
ery." Student  response  is  enthusiastic, 
and  is  often  expressed  in  letters  to  the 
the  actors  and  to  ofiQcials  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  involved  school  faculty  members 
and  principals  have  warmly  received  and 
cooperated  with  Project  Discovery. 
Richard  Cummings,  the  staff  student 
liaison,  has  worked  imaginatively  and 
successfully  in  providing  backgroimd  for 
English  teachers  on  the  upcoming  per- 
formances. He  and  members  of  the  com- 
pany deliver  lectures  and  short  portions 
of  the  play  in  all  Rhode  Island  high 
schools.  In  this  area,  a  portion  of  the 
project's  fimds  have  been  allotted  to  the 
Central  Midwest  Research  Educational 
Laboratory  to  develop  more  effective 
means  of  coordinating  the  classroom  and 
the  theater. 

Mr.  Hall,  director  of  the  Trinity  Square 
Players,  believes  that  the  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  his  company  to  make 
"enormous  strides,  artistically."  He  sees 
the  project,  and  the  position  of  the  Trin- 
ity Square  Players  in  it  as  a  missionary 
endeavor  to  bring  theater  arts  to  the 
American  people.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  parents  will  support  the  pro- 
gram as  enthusiastically  as  all  the  par- 
ticipants. Interestingly,  he  has  seen  the 
private  subscriptions  to  his  company 
nearly  double  since  the  beginning  of 
Project  Discovery. 

Mr.  President,  this  project,  funded 
and  coordinated  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  is  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  which  can  be  achieved 
through  cooperation  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  public-spirited 
groups.  The  benefit  to  the  State  is  three- 
fold: First,  schoolchildren  have  gained 
an  insight  through  a  new  experienceT\ 
second,  the  school  curriculum  has  been! 
strengthened,  and,  third,  the  repertory 
theater  has  been  able  to  improve  its  pro- 
fessional excellence.  Such  results  are  a 
testament  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
about  Project  Discovery  which  were 
recently  published  in  the  Providence 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Project  Discovert  Wins  Encores — SxtTDENxs 
AND  Educators  Appuura 

(By  James  T.  Kaull)  l 

(First  of  a  series) 
An  unprecedented  experiment  In  merging 
the  high  school  classroom  with  the  live  pro- 


fessional theater  is  ending  ita  first  season  In 
Rhode  Island  to  crle«  of  "Morel" 

The  applause  for  "Project  Discovery"  comes 
from  educators,  the  teenage  daytime  patrons 
of  the  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
and  those  who  are  footing  the  bill,  mainly 
the  federal  government. 

"It's  a  masterpiece;  whoever  thought  this 
up  really  had  some  vision,"  says  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  K.  Mullen,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Providence. 

Criticisms  are  few,  centering  mostly  on 
scheduling  and  logistics  foulups.  which  are 
expected  to  be  Improved  next  year. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  second 
season  of  subsidized  plays,  assuming  that 
funding  will  continue,  as  promised,  for  a 
total  of  three  years. 

The  only  possible  point  of  major  collision 
seen  Is  that  the  local  educators  and  the  act- 
ing company  may  some  day  differ  on  what 
plays  to  pick,  a  prerogative  which  Trinity 
Squares  wishes  to  reserve,  ultimately,  to 
Itself. 

The  nation  has  never  seen  anything  like 
this  "educational  laboratory  theater  project," 
except  in  New  Orleans  where  an  almost- 
identical  program  also  started  last  fall.  Next 
year,  Los  Angeles  will  have  one. 

Everything  about  Project  Discovery  Is  enor- 
mous, including  its  total  bill  of  $760,000  for 
one  year,  entirely  paid  from  "outside"  sources 
and  costing  local  school  systems  not  a  penny. 

The  concept  was  overwhelming,  too.  Stu- 
dents would  not  Just  be  bussed  to  the  theater 
for  a  day's  candy-bar  "enriching  experience," 
but  would  find  the  theater  made  a  part  of 
their  year-long  English  curriculum. 

In  round  flgtires,  by  the  time  the  season 
ends  In  mid-June,  40,000  students  from  all 
74  public,  parochial  and  private  secondary 
schools  in  Rhode  Island  will  have  seen  fotir 
plays  presented  by  Trinity  Square  In  the 
1,000-seat  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
Auditorium. 

That  adds  up  to  16  performances  for 
160,000  patrons. 

The  menu  has  Included  four  classics: 
Shaw's  "Saint  Joan,"  CNeUl's  "Ah.  Wilder- 
ness!" Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  Chekhov's  "The  Three  Sisters." 

Bus  transportation  alone  cost  «82.000.  Re- 
quests came  in  for  18,692  paperback  books 
for  school  use.  There  have  been  200  distribu- 
tions of  films,  tapes  and  records,  and  98  visits 
to  schools  by  Trinity  Square  personnel. 

The  potential  problems  were  staggering. 
No  one  really  knew  what  would  happen. 
Would  the  uncompromising,  adult  presenta- 
tion of  four  classics  be  hooted  down  by  a 
TV-nurtured  generation?  Would  the  schools 
pitch  In  as  they  were  supposed  to  with  cur- 
riculum "Involvement"? 

Would  the  suddenly-expanded  theater 
company  stand  up  under  the  pressure?  Fi- 
nally, would  the  community  understand 
what  the  project  was  all  about? 

Those  In  charge  had  nervous  moments 
before  the  first  curtain  rose  on  "Saint  Joan" 
last  October. 

Adrian  Hall,  the  lanky  Texan  who  is  artis- 
tic director  of  Trinity  Square  and  whose  fame 
has  become  nationwide  in  his  three  years 
here,  says  of  that  first  day: 

"It  really  scared  hell  out  of  me.  There  was 
that  rumbling  undercurrent,  like  the  terror 
that  exists  In  a  Pinter  play;  you  can't  get 
your  hands  on  It,  but  it's  there. 

"People  had  been  saying,  'Why  do  some- 
thing as  difficult  as  "Balnt  Joan"?'  As  I  sat 
there,  I  thought:  if  we  fail,  we'll  go  down 
totally." 

"After  the  first  day,  after  that  enormously 
exciting  reaction,  I  felt  if  we  kept  our  wits 
about  us  and,  day  to  day,  ttirned  out  as  good 
a  performance  as  you  could  find  anywhere 
in  the  wra-ld,  we  had  a  chance  ultimately  to 
start  the  great  wheel  ot  understanding  in 
the  arts  to  turn.  It  seemed  terribly  Important 
to  continue."  , 


Dr.  Ralph  W.  Wilklns  of  the  Providence 
school  department,  who  has  been  acting 
director  of  the  project  as  an  educational  ven- 
ture, says: 

"Frankly,  for  a  time.  I  wondered  If  we 
could  get  It  off  the  ground.  I  wasn't  worried 
about  Trinity  Square,  but  about  our  end  of 
It.  the  scheduling  and  the  buses." 

No  one  pretends  the  season  has  gone  per- 
fectly. There  were  a  few  behavior  problems 
during  the  first  play  with  unruly  youngsters 
tossing  pennies  and  paper-clips  at  the  stage. 
They  were  sat  on — hard — and  the  conduct 
has  since  Improved. 

The  story  Is  told — and  It  Is  too  good  not  to 
be  true — of  one  all-boy  school  where  ado- 
lescent sophomores  behaved  very  badly  at  the 
first  play. 

The  Irate  principal  called  the  whole  school 
together  afterwards  and  said,  "All  right,  that 
tears  it!  Now  nobody's  going  to  the  theater 
any  more." 

Some  upperclassmen  got  the  errant  soph- 
omores In  a  quiet  corner,  beat  the  daylights 
out  of  them  and  later  assured  the  principal 
that  he  could  expect  a  model  audience.  The 
school  Is  now  one  of  Ttlnlty  Square's  favorite' 
groups  of  fans. 

The  worst  problem  came  in  scheduling 
afternoon  performances.  For  most  schools, 
this  meant  disruption  and  Inconvenience, 
since  many  of  the  older  pupils  have  after- 
school  Jobs.  In  the  case  of  a  community  like 
Westerly,  It  meant  pupils  were  not  delivered 
to  their  homes  until  early  evening. 

Next  season,  almost  all  the  performances 
will  be  given  In  the  morning,  as  about  half 
of  them  were  this  year. 

With  a  season  that  began  "by  guess  and 
by  gosh,"  In  one  official's  words,  and  with 
financing  that  was  not  assured  until  late  last 
summer,  some  of  the  schools  managed  to  re- 
shape their  English  curriculum  and  prepare 
pupils  for  their  live  theater,  while  others  did 
a  half-hearted  job. 

Bernard  G.  Masterson,  who  was  named  at 
midyear  as  the  fulltlme  educational  coordi- 
nator of  the  project  by  the  Providence  School 
Committee  (by  agreement  with  the  other 
cities  and  towns.  Providence  provides  the 
overall  administration),  estimates  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  high  schools  are  properly 
Involved. 

YOUNGSTERS    ARE    XNTHtJSlASTIC OmCIALS 

TAKE    CAUTIOUS    VIEW 

With  cries  of  "Success!"  echoing  around 
them,  the  two  officials  who  are  perhaps  most 
Intimately  Involved  In  Project  Discovery  have 
cautious  reservations. 

Supt.  Charles  A.  O'Connor  Jr.  of  Provi- 
dence, who  worked  closely  with  the  late  Rep. 
John  E.  Pogarty  In  securing  the  project  for 
the  Rhode  Island  school  systems.  Is  con- 
vinced It  Is  a  great  asset  to  teacher  and 
pupils,  but  says: 

"I  don't  think  we  will  really  have  arrived 
until  It  Is  completely  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum until  all  the  schools  are  teaching 
It  In  the  classrooms." 

And  Mr.  Hall,  the  impresario  of  Trinity 
Square,  says: 

"You  wouldn't  send  a  child  to  the  first 
grade  and  then  say.  'Bobby's  education  Is 
very  successful;  he  got  through  the  first 
year.' 

"We  have  had  no  major  disaster  and  we 
have  had  iHtle  spurts  of  success.  All  we  can 
say  Is  that,  with  all  our  problems,  we  have 
actually  begun." 

Trinity  Square  had  Its  upheavals.  A  co- 
director,  John  A.  McQulggan,  resigned.  There 
was  a  drastic  cutback  In  the  administrative 
staff  which,  like  the  acting  company,  had 
been  greatly  expanded.  But  the  company  is 
enthusiastic  to  the  point  of  raving  about  the 
student  audiences  and  has  seen  a  steady 
growth  In  Its  adult  subscription  list. 

No  reservations  are  expressed  by  the  West 
Warwick  schoolgirl  who  sobbed  throughout 
Joan  of  Arc's  trial  scene  and  then  wrote  to 
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thank  the  actress,  Mary  Doy'.e.  for  making 
the  play  "not  only  a  cultural  experience  but 
an  enjoyable  one  ' 

Nor  by  the  North  Providei'.ce  Uui  who  wrot* 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare In  Washington  to  praise  the  project. 

Nor  by  the  parochial  school  principal  who 
periodically  telephones  Richard  Cummlng. 
director  of  educational  services  for  Trlnry 
Square,  and  says.  Oh.  Mr  Cu.nming.  Tm 
praying  for  you    Youre  doing  Gods  work 

(He  says  ahe  has  an  uncanny  sense  of 
theatrical  timing,  since  her  call  Invariably 
comes  Just  when  he  is  considering  fashion- 
ing himself  a  nooee  i 

And  Junius  Eddy,  a  Washington  staff 
member  of  the  US  Office  cf  Education^ 
which  is  footWiK  much  "t  the  fM'.l.  says,  I 
dont  know  where,  in  any  other  Held  of  arts 
and  education.  I've  found  a  response  like 
th!8.  I've  seen  it  in  New  Orleans,  toe— an  ex- 
citement, a  positive  s.rt  ...f  reaction  - 

Invariably,  he  saya.  when  anyone  wonders 
about  tb«  future  of  such  a  project,  no  mat- 
ter how  It  Is  eventually  financed,  the  re- 
sponse la  "The  kids  areis  t  going  lo  let  It 
go" 

GOVr«NMeNT     PROVIDES     M'ST     riF     MONKT 

Project  Discovery  ge's  Its  $750  000  from 
two  federal  sources  in  which  the  Rhode  Is- 
land congressional  deleg-.alon  h.«  had  close 
connections  and  from  the  local  non-profit 
foundaUon  which  operates  the  Trinity  Square 
Repertory  Company 

The  complicated  breakdown  Is  this 
Under  the  Elementary  and  Second.iry  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  US  Office  of  Edu- 
cation this  past  year  allocated  S30O.0OO  In 
-riUe  ni-  money,  which  the  act  provides 
for  supplemenUl  "innovative  and  exemplary 

^'^t^^e  also  set  aside  about  »245  000  In 
money  from  the  acts  Title  IV,  which  is  for 
"cooperative  research  "  .    .        .v. 

From  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts   a  new  federal  agency    came  »165,000 

The  Foundation  for  Repertory  Theater  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  nins  Trinity  Square 
Bledged  up  to  $40,000  This  was  to  be  raised 
in  the  recent  Federated  Arts  Fund  Drive  here 
for  seven  member  agencies,  but  the  drive  fell 
about  25  percent  short 

All   these   total    $750,000    Where   does   the 

"oT^h'e' $300,000  in  Title  III  funds,  about 
$170  000  goea  directly  to  Trinity  Square  The 
balance  of  $130,000  Is  for  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative needs  for  Instance.  $82,000  for 
school  bus  hire.  $24,000  for  the  educational 
"aids"  provided,  and  the  rest  for  office  super- 
Ttslon.  telephones,  etc. 

Of  the  $345,000  In  Title  IV  money  from  the 
Office  of  Education.  $75  000  goes  to  the  Cen- 
tral Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Lab- 
oratory Inc..  of  St  Ann,  Mo  .  which  Is  do- 
ing extensive  research  into  the  results,  suc- 
cesses and  problems  of  Project  Discovery. 

The  balance  of  $170,000  In  TlUe  IV  money 
Koes  once  more,  to  Trinity  Square  That 
makes  a  total  of  some  $340  OOO  for  the  theater 
company  from  Titles  III  and  IV. 

This  last  sum  is  for  the  ongoing,  day-to- 
day presentation  of  plays  to  students.  The 
formula  la  relaUvely  simple  for  each  of  Its 
160  performances  Trinity  S<iuare  gets  160th 
of  $340,000.  or  about  $21,125. 

But   the   $165,000   from    the   National   En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  all  went  to  Trinity,  too 
This  is,  in  general,  for  all  expenses  up  W  the 
time  the  curtain  rises  on  each  of  the  plays 
costumes,   scenery,    lighting,    reheiursals   and 
ot*^er  production  costs. 

The  $40,000  from  the  company's  parent 
foundaUon.  which  Is  beaded  by  attorney  Mil- 
ton Stanzler  of  Providence,  was  for  rental  of 
the  RISD  auditorium  ( $18.000 1,  necessary 
reiiOvaUons  to  Its  interior,  and  promotion. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  WUklns  of  the  Providence 
School  Department,  whoee  normal  Job  is  re- 
search assistant  to  Supt.  Charles  A  O'Connor 


Jr  but  who  has  been  acting  project  director. 
says  the  Title  III  and  IV  checks  go  to  a 
special  account  in  the  city   Ueasury. 

One  minor  diiticulty  was  convincing  Wash- 
ington which  keeps  an  eye  on  the  expendi- 
tures, that  Trinity  Square  should  be  p.iKl 
for  scheduled  pe  rformances  which  were 
snowed  out.  as  a  few  were 

Dr  Wiiklns  said  it  was  p.^rt  of  the  con- 
tract that  11  the  acting  comj/any  was  ready 
to  go  on  .stage  but  weather  or  other  naiurul 
causes  prevented  the  schools  from  coming, 
the  players  were  entitled  to  be  paid. 

The  massive  grants  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  had  the  final  responsibility  for 
picking  Providence  and  New  Orleans  as  bcne- 
ficLu-les  were  announced  for  Rh.xle  Island 
by  the  late  Rep  John  E.  Fogarty  last  sum- 
mer, 

•This  came  to  Providence  for  one  reason 
and  hes  It.  '  Mr.  O'Connor  said  of  the  late 
congressman.  John  went  so  f;u-  out  on  the 
limb  for  this,  he  wanted  It  w  be  successful 

The  announcement  of  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  ArUs  came  from 
Sen,  Claiborne  Pell,  This  agency  la  under 
the  Natloiial  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  created  in  1965  through  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Senator  Pell,  (  The  former 
president  of  Brown  University,  Ur  Barnaby 
C  Keeney.  Is  chairman  of  the  parallel  Na- 
tional Endowinen'.  for  the  Humanities! 

Heading  the  advisory  council  for  the  arts 
endowment  is  Roger  L.  Stevens,  prominent 
real  estate  investor,  and  theatrical  producer, 
who  has  been  a  cU  *e  observer  of  the  Rhode 
Island  New  Orleans  projects 

Junius  Eddy,  a  start  member  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  program  of  the  U  S  Office  of 
Education,  said  the  concept  of  Project  Dis- 
covery was  born  in  the  summer  of  1965  in 
conversations  among  Mr  Stevens.  Francis 
Keppel  who  was  then  federal  commissioner 
of  education;  Miss  K.ithryn  Bloom,  director 
of  arts  and  humanities,  and  others  In  the 
education  office 

Rhode  Island,  according  to  Mr  Eddy,  soon 
became  a  front-runner  lor  two  reasons:  it 
hud  the  Trinity  Square  company  in  resi- 
dence and  Its  school  superintendents  were 
willing  to  face  reallrtically  the  problems  of 
operating   the   huge,   never-tried   project 


Project    Discovbrt      Niw    Worijw    Opening 
(By  James T  Kaull) 
(Second  of  a  scries) 

A  gray  spring  morning  at  9  30  ouUide  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Auditorium. 

Twenty-plus  school  buses  have  Just  un- 
loaded 899  pupils  from  West  Senior  High 
School  in  Pawtucket  and  46  from  Central 
Falls  Trade  School  Inside.  In  cofctume  and 
greasepaint,  the  professional  actors  of  the 
Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  are  ready 
to  perform  Anton  Chekhov's  The  Three 
Sisters,"  „         ^     , 

Chekhov  at  9,30  in  the  morning?  For  school 

klds> 

The  play,  fourth  In  this  first  season  of 
•Project  Discovery,"  has  already  been  seen 
by  several  schools  and  some  of  the  doubts 
have  vanished 

•I  knew,  on  the  first  day  of   Three  Sisters, 
that   we   were   In   deep   water,"   Adrian   Hall, 
artlsuc  director  of  the  company.  Is  saying  to 
a  reporter. 

•Here  It  is.  one  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  the  .spoken  word,  but  these  are  things  that 
kids  don  t  consider  e:\slly.  "  he  said.  "I  sat 
there  wnth  my  heart  pounding  " 

Mr  Hill  chose  to  do  It  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, one  of  them  being  that  it  happens  to 
fit  the  capabilities  of  Trinity  Square  at  this 
time.  "Three  Si.sters  "  Is  often  read,  but  less 
frequently  performed;  for  one  thing.  It  de- 
mands four  first-calibre  actresses  in  lead 
roles. 

The  house  Wghts  dim.  the  restless  young- 
sters begin  shushing  each  other  and  silence 
prevails   as  the  curtain  rises  on   the  brtlll- 


antly-lllumlnated  drawing-room  of  the  Pro- 
jujrov  family  in  a  provincial  town  outside 
Moscow.  (Another  student  audience  a  few 
davs  later  applauded  the  set.  Just  like  Broad- 
wav  thcatergoen;  ) 

After  some  dialogue,  a  servant  appears  He 
di*s  little,  has  no  lines  and  soon  exits.  But 
the  Pawtucket-Central  Falls  pupils  greet  htm 
with   loud  laughter  and  .ipplause.  What  on 

earth  for""  ..  ,, 

They  had  recognized  him  as  Marius  Maz- 
manlan.  who  was  the  comic  stew.ird  m  "Saint 
Joan"  and  the  even  funnier  Starveling  in  A 
Midsummer  Nights  Dream  ■• 

The  66-ve.ir-old  plav.  a  breakthrough  in 
drimauc  history  unfolds.  It  Is  heady,  intel- 
lectual, wordy,  full  of  psychological  depths 
What  is  time'  Where  is  happiness?  How  do 
we  communicate.' 

The  adult  viewer  tries  to  imagine  what  the 
shattering  Impact  must  have  been  like  In 
the  plays  premiere  at  the  Moscow  An 
Theater  in  1901.  with  the  famous  producer- 
actor  Konstantln  Stanislavsky  In  the  role  of 
Colonel  Vershlnln. 

The  "kids"  are  silent,  except  for  some  brlel 
appreciative  laughter  and,  after  a  while 
some  deprecatory  multcrlngs  as  the  vtl- 
laincss,  NaUisha.  weaves  her  web. 

Some  are  obviously  bored  stiff  and  !=lump 
in  their  scats  But  they  are  nevertheless 
quiet  and  aware  that  some  strange  slice  o. 
life  is  unravelling  onstage  At  Intermls.slon 
the  applause  comes  Uke  a  pistol-shot,  in- 
stmt.ineous.  overwhelming. 

The  boys  in  coats  and  ties,  and  the  gtr..^ 
in  Sund.iy-bcst  dresses  (thus  has  become  .^ 
Pawtucket  West  High  rule  for  the  Project 
Discovery  plavgolngl  stand  In  the  lobby  al 
intermission  Many  of  the  boys  are  smoking 
All  seem  relaxed,  talk  easily  with  the.r 
teachers  It  Is  like  a  lobby  scene  in  any  Man- 
hattan theater. 

•What  this  project  has  Uiught  us  Is  ho» 
to  behave,  how  to  view  a  play,"  Wallace  M 
Whitelaw.  an  English  teacher  and  West  High 
drama  coach,  was  saying  the  next  day  In 
class  His  pupils  agreed  He  asked  what  they 
thought  of  "The  Three  Sisters." 

•I  thought  the  acting  was  g<x>d,  but  tne 
script  was  terrible."  one  boy  said.  "If  there 
was  a  plot.  It  would  have  been  better." 

A  girl   responded.  "I  tliought  there  was  a 
plot -the  three  sisters  were  trying  lo  get  to 
Moscow  and  their   goal  was  never  reached, 
she  said. 

The  questions  and  nns'wers  com.e  last 
Whit  is  Moscow"'  •Happiness"  Do  we  »U 
have  a  Mr«cow?  "  Yes  ""  What  Is  Chekhov  tell- 
ing us?  "You  have  happiness,  but  youre  sUU 
looking  for  It."' 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Whitelaw  agreed  a  plflv 
like  this  has  to  be  done  with  near-perfection 
or  ;l  would  ha;e  been  a  shambles.  '"I  think 
the  highlight  of  this  project  Is  not  In  the 
selection  of  plavs,  but  In  their  performance, 
he  said  '"The  quality  never  changed:  im 
Impressed  that  we  have  such  a  company  in 
Providence," 

But  Mr,  Whitelaw  feels  Trinity  Square 
could  benefit  students  as  well  by  coming  to 
the  schools  to  perform,  rather  than  havln? 
students  bused  to  the  auditorium,  (Mr,  Haii 
is  In  complete  disagreement  ) 

Thomas  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  Engllfn 
deoartment,  said  there  is  no  mandat<  ry  les- 
son plan  for  Project  Discovery  and  that  eaca 
English  teacher  gives  what  preparation  ne 
desires  Mr  Hunt  made  use  of  the  distributee 
educitlonal  materials  and  spent  three  pe- 
riods on  "Saint  Joan,""  one  on  "Ah,  Wllder- 
nes-;'"  two  on  "A  Midsummer  Nights  Dre.mi 
and  one  on  "The  Three  Sisters  " 

William  J  McDole,  vice-principal,  said, 
•■Lo<jklng  at  the  whole  project,  ifs  been  very 
g,).)d  Now  that  weve  worked  out  the  bugs. 
I  have  no  complaints.  Im  very  delinltely  in 
favor  of  It." 

As  was  the  c.-use  In  numerous  schools,  tne 
first  experience  In  mass  playgolng,  to  "SaW^ 
Joan,"  resulted  in  mass  conftislon  for  raw- 
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tucket  West  Getting  enough  buses  at  the 
right  time  was  a  dilemma;  Mr.  McDole  thinks 
the  project  directors  should  arrange  all  the 
bus-scheduling  for  all  the  schools,  hiring 
the  buses  for  an  entire  season. 

On  the  first  trip  to  the  theater,  West  High 
pupils  piled  on  buses,  piled  off.  took  seats 
any  place  and.  In  a  few  cases,  undertook  to 
make  nuisances  of  themselves.  All  that  was 
immediately  altered.  Written  rules  of  proce- 
dure were  drawn;  pupils  boarded  In  orderly 
fashion  by  home  rooms,  were  under  complete 
supervision  at  all  times,  and  have  behaved 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  plays. 

The  same  transition  Is  reported  In  many 
other  schools  From  the  outset,  according  to 
several  non-partisan  observers,  one  of  the 
best-behaved,  best-reacting  student  groups 
has  been  from  Central  High  In  Providence, 
a  school  that  theoretically  is  supposed  to  ex- 
hibit ""inner-city""  or  '"core-city""  problems. 

"I  had  trouble  with  another  high  school 
and  told  them  they  ought  to  be  here  next 
week  and  see  how  Central  behaves,"  said 
John  J.  McCarthy  of  the  Providence  school 
department,  who  is  the  official  "greeter""  and 
host  at  the  tlieater  for  every  performance, 

Mr.  McCarthy,  whose  normal  Job  is  director 
of  school  plant  Inspection  in  Providence, 
works  at  home  nights  lettering  cardboard 
signs  to  show  pupils  where  to  sit  the  next 
day.  He  has  high  praise  for  Providence  po- 
lice, who  are  given  each  week"s  schedule  In 
advance  and  are  prepmred  for  the  halting 
and  unloading  of  buses. 

"Everything  had  to  be  worked  out,"  Mr. 
McCarthy  said.  "We  learned  how  to  make 
improvements." 

He  has  become  one  of  Project  Discovery's 
enthusiasts.  But  he  wondered  how  parochial 
BChool  nuns,  for  Instance,  would  react  to  the 
barroom  scene  in  "Ah  Wilderness!"'  (which 
caused  the  Woonsocket  school  department  to 
defect  from  that  performance) .  The  school 
Ride  said  the  nuns  told  him: 

'Ifs  life,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Ifs  life.  We  want 
them  to  see  It." 

"PROJECT"    IS    PILOT    IDEA    rOB    NATION 

"Why  should  the  federal  government  spend 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in 
taxpayers'  money  Just  to  send  Rhode  Island 
kids  to  see  a  bunch  of  actors  and  actresses 
put  on  a  free  show? 

To  that  question,  asked  by  an  interviewer 
as  If  It  were  framed  by  an  Imaginary  con- 
gressman, a  government  official  has  these 
answers : 

— Congress  has  decreed,  once  and  for  all, 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  that  there 
•hall  be  public  support  in  America  for  cul- 
tural arts. 

— Rhode  Island's  Project  Discovery  (to- 
gether with  the  parallel  one  In  New  Orleans) 
Is  not  a  bonus  dispensation  to  this  state  but 
a  pilot  experiment  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
nation  how  and  whether  live  theater  can  be 
Integrated  Into  regular  school  courses. 

The  spokesman  Is  Junius  Eddy,  a  Wash- 
ington staff  member  In  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
His  particular  concern  Is  the  "Title  IV"  re- 
search money  going  into  Project  Discovery, 
but  he  also  coordinates  the  expenditure  of 
Title  in  money,  which  Is  for  school  "sup- 
plemental,"  pace-setting   programs. 

Besides  $545,000  In  educational  money 
from  Washington,  the  project  this  year  has 
had  $165,000  In  federal  aid  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

'This  particular  era  In  government  has 
re.iUy  made  a  national  need  out  of  the  arts," 
Mr.  Eddy  said  during  a  recent  visit  to  Provi- 
dence. "Or  let  me  put  it  another  way:  the 
support  of  the  arts  Is  now  a  naturally  felt 
■want.- 

Since  Russia  launched  its  first  Sputnik 
wteiute  and  the  space  race  began,  schools  In 
America  have  had  an  explosion  of  Interest 
in  science,  but  the  arts  have  received  short 


shrift,  Mr.  Eddy  said.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  trying  to  "redress"  this  shortcoming, 
he  said. 

"We  want  to  find  ways  to  avoid  graduating 
esthetic  Illiterates,"  Mr.  Eddy  said.  "In  a 
democratic  society,  not  Just  the  affluent 
should  have  access  to  the  good  things  of 
life.  Somewhere,  developing  a  student's  taste 
and  discrimination  has  got  to  be  part  of 
the  schools'  responsibility." 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  nimaerous 
theater  companies  have  provided  free  per- 
formances for  school  children,  he  said. 

The  difference  In  Project  Discovery  Is  that 
the  artistic  season  of  Providence's  Trinity 
Square  Repertory  Company  has  been  merged 
with  the  English  ctirrlculum  in  74  second- 
ary schools  In  an  experiment  that  Is  being 
researched  In  every  aspect. 

An  Independent  organization,  the  Cen- 
tral Midwestern  Regional  Education  Labora- 
tory, Inc.  (CEMREL)  of  St.  Ann,  Mo.,  has 
been  given  $75,000  of  Rhode  Island's  fed- 
eral money  and  a  similar  portion  of  the 
New  Orleans  grant. 

All  English  and  drama  teachers,  many  of 
the  student  theatergoers,  superintendents 
and  principals  will  be  questioned.  The 
teacher  survey  here  has  already  started. 

"Our  interest  is  in  finding  out  if  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Orleans  are  typical  of  high 
school  Involvement  in  literature  and  the 
theater,"  Mr.  Eddy  said.  "If  so,  then  perhaps 
we  can  begin  to  generalize. 

"Teachers  dont  always  have  the  expertise 
to  teach  the  live  theater,"  he  went  on.  "Some 
of  them  are  new  at  it." 

Research  should  show  what  training  of 
teachers  Is  indicated,  what  new  educational 
materials  may  have  to  be  designed,  and 
whether  preparation  for  a  dramatic  experi- 
ence may  Involve  some  "restructuring"  of 
the  curriculum  in  grades  lower  than  high 
school.  Mr.  Eddy  said. 

The  brand-new  project  has  meant  some 
difficulties  in  communication,  even  in  being 
sure  that  all  the  concerned  units  within 
the  Office  of  Education  understood  what  is 
going  on,  he  said.  In  Rhode  Island,  there 
Is  the  problem  of  having  English  teachers 
and  the  public  in  39  cities  and  towns  realize 
the  alms  of  Project  Discovery. 

The  project  is  supposed  to  last  three  years, 
if  the  funding  is  continued.  A  full  report 
from  the  researchers  will  then  be  rendered, 
although  an  interim  report  will  come  after 
the  first  year. 

"I'm  confident  that  what  ■will  come  out 
of  this  will  be  worth  the  expense,"  Mr.  Eddy 
said.  "Other  schools  and  other  theater  com- 
panies will  want  this  same  kind  of  relation- 
ship." 

After  three  years  Is  up,  he  said,  the  schools 
and  the  community  must  decide  whether 
they  want  the  program  to  continue  and 
"how  important  this  is  to  a  child's  edu- 
cation." 


The   Excitement   or   "Discover'?" 

(By  James  T.  Kaull) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

Richard  Gumming  Is  a  conservatory- 
trained  professional  composer  and  pianist 
who  was  relaxing  in  Switzerland  last  summer 
when  he  got  a  telephone  call  to  come  be 
•the  director  of  educational  services  for  some- 
thing called  Project  Discovery  in  Rhode 
Island. 

An  irrepressible  enthusiast  with  an  emo- 
tional response  to  the  arts  (borrowing  a  line 
from  Moss  Hart,  he  admits  he  even  cries  at 
card  tricks).  Mr.  Gumming  says  of  the  high 
school  students'  reactions  to  the  first  year 
of  this  laboratory  theater  experiment: 

"How  can  you  resist  this  sort  of  excite- 
ment?" 

He  was  tapped  for  an  unfamiliar  Job  In 
an  unfamiliar  state  because  he  had  worked 
with   Adrian   Hall,   artistic   director   of    the 


Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company,  In  a 
Milwaukee  theater.  There  he  cooperated  with 
teachers  in  orienting  pupils  to  what  they 
would  see. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Project  Dis- 
covery season  last  fall,  Mr.  Cummlng  or  his 
assistant,  Mary  Wrubell,  or  both,  visited 
every  secondary  school  in  Rhode  Island, 
doing  what  he  calls  "my  tap  dance." 

He  endeavored  to  help  teachers  and  pupils 
understand  what  the  new  program  was  all 
about.  For  each  of  the  four  plays,  an  indi- 
vidual study  portfolio  was  sent  to  the  586 
English  and  drama  teachers  In  74  schools, 
and  to  all  school  and  public  libraries.  They 
contained  copies  of  the  plays,  brochures  that 
Mr.  Cummlng  put  together  and  lists  of  avail- 
able reference  books,  records  and  films. 

He  went  out  on  a  limb  later  and  used  some 
of  his  $24,000  budget  for  school  visits  by 
performers  and  for  two  special  features: 
tours  by  Joanna  Peatherstone  and  Henry 
Butler. 

Miss  Featherstone,  a  member  of  the  acting 
company,  worked  up  a  program  of  readings 
and  songs  from  American  Negro  traditions. 
Mr.  Butler,  an  actor,  director  and  writer 
from  outside  the  company,  prepared  lec- 
tures on  Eugene  O'Nell  and  Anton  Chekhov, 
two  of  the  four  dramatists  presented  this 
year. 

Between  them,  the  two  visitors  have  made 
nearly  100  appearances.  An  avalanche  of 
letters  and  such  things  as  a  standing  ovation 
f  r  Miss  Featherstone  at  'Woonsocket  High 
School  are  Indications  that  the  venture  has 
succeeded. 

OFFICIALS  DEMURRED 

There  have  been  more  than  40  Interchanges 
between  the  Trinity  Square  professional  staff 
and  the  schools,  either  visits  to  classrooms 
and  assembly  halls,  or  backstage  tours  and 
discussions. 

Many  students  now  greet  the  actors  on  the 
street,  senu  them  boxes  of  fudge  or  have 
started  fan  clubs  fc  their  favorites.  A  girl 
wrote  to  actor  Stefan  Glerasch  after  seeing 
"Saint  Joan": 

"All  the  way  home  In  the  btis,  we  could 
only  talk  about  how  really  down  to  earth 
you  all  were  and  what  cool  people  you  seemed 
to  be.  besides  actors." 

Peter  Gerety,  who  played  the  adolescent 
Richard  Miller  in  "Ah.  Wilderness!"  and  who 
Is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  St.  Charles  Academy, 
went  out  to  "Woonsocket  High  School  and 
did  Richard's  monologue  from  the  play — to 
wild  approval. 

It  was  Woonsocket  that  abstained  from 
sending  its  public  high  school  students  to 
the  0"Neill  play  after  officials  demvirred  at 
some  of  the  dialogue.  As  far  as  Mr.  Cummlng 
Is  concerned.  Trinity  Square  and  Woonsocket 
are  the  best  of  friends.  He  said  he  sympa- 
thizes w'th  public  school  adminlsti-ators  who 
are  subject  to  public  opinion. 

FEVERISH    RESPONSE 

"If  any  si'perintendent  or  principal  feels 
a  play  Is  morally.  Intellectually  or,  God  knows 
what,  physically  dangerous  to  his  pupils. 
It's  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  keep 
the  kids  away,"  Mr.  Cummlng  said. 

Participation  by  school  departments  is  vol- 
untary; there  is  no  law  saying  everybody 
must  come  or  that  every  pupil  must  enjoy 
the  offered  performance,  he  said. 

"What  enchants  me  is  that  so  many  of 
these  kids  came  In  with  one  large  chip  on 
their  shoulder,"  Mr.  Cummlng  said.  "And 
then  to  hear  the  reactions,  the  laughter!  Oh 
my!  They  get  right  with  It!" 

Mr.  Cummlng  noted  ■with  other  adult  ob- 
servers the  strange  excitement,  the  feverish, 
restless  response  that  the  students  evinced 
in  seeing  the  first  play,  "Saint  Joan." 

AFTER-SCHOOL  JOBS 

He  was  backstage  when  Joan,  played  by 
Mary  Doyle,  was  on  trial  for  her  life,  de- 
nouncing  her   elders   and   proclaiming  that 
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abe,  a  tMnager.  wu  right.  The  pupils  that 
day  were  roused  to  a  tense  pitch,  yelling  and 
applauding  like  a  Greek  chorus. 

A  nervous  official  backstage  ordered  the 
houae  Ugbts  to  be  brought  up  a  Wt,  a  pre- 
caution taken  In  those  early  days  whenever 
a  few  In  tbe  audience  became  unruly 

After  her  scene.  Miss  Doyle  rushed  back- 
stage In  a  rage,  according  to  Mr.  Cummlng, 
and  cried.  "What  do  you  mean  by  doing 
that?  We'll  tell  you  when  we  want  the  lights 
up!  Thla  U  a  great  audience!  • 

The  State  Vocational  Technical  School  at 
Corliae  Park  U  Mr.  Cumming  s  favorite  The 
boys  have  a  full  schedule  of  training  for 
crafts.  Some  work  at  after-school  Jobs  for 
long  hours  and  few  ever  had  seen  live  pro- 
fessional  theater,   he  said 

The  students  have  now  started  a  drama 
club,  he  reported  They  are  particularly  in- 
terested In  the  production  side  of  the  the- 
ater, tta  scenery  and  lighting 

Because  a  snowstorm  prevented  the  school 
from  seeing  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  ' 
studenta  and  teachers  alike  bombarded  Trin- 
ity Square  with  pleas  to  reschedule  the  per- 
formance of  the  Shakespeare  play  for  them. 

It  waa  impossible,  because  the  sets  had 
been  removed  and  the  auditorium  waa  at 
that  time  In  use  by  its  owner,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land School  of  Design  But  Trinity  Square 
sent  the  alx  "mechanicals"  or  clowns  from 
the  play  out  to  do  their  comic  scene  at  the 
Corliss  Park  school 

One  Vocational  Technical  senior,  who  wrote 
one  of  the  38  letters  asking  for  the  resched- 
uling of  the  play,  expressed  himself  aa  fol- 
low*: 

"In  the  past.  I.  along  with  my  claasmates. 
have  enjoyed  the  two  plays  that  we  have  at- 
tended. We  really  enjoy  plays  at  Trinity 
Square.  Speaking  for  myself,  until  I  saw 
'Saint  Joan,"  I  figured  that  the  plays  at 
Trinity  Square  were  not  much  more  appeal- 
ing than  an  opera  After  seeing  Saint  Joan." 
I  aaw  'A  Streetcar  Named  Desire'  and  took 
my  parents  to  see  'Ah  Wilderness!'  " 

Among  Rhode  Island  high  school  pupils 
who  mjw  know  the  theater  better,  the  vote 
la  o'tferwhelmlngly  in  favor  of  continuing 
ProWct  Dlacovery.   by   a   percentage   of   98  4 

to/r«. 

Thla  waa  one  outcome  In  a  questionnaire 
admlnlatered  to  a  random  sampling  of  963 
studenta  In  72  secondary  schools,  after  they 
bad  seen  tbe  first  play.  "Saint  Joan."  in  the 
sertea  of  four  presented  by  the  Trinity  Square 
Repertory  Company. 

The  aampUng  was  done  by  Project  Dis- 
covery ofBclals.  out  of  curiosity,  before  for- 
mal reaearch  waa  started  by  a  Midwestern 
educational  laboratory  under  a  federal 
contract. 

In  another  early  survey  ■^f  principals,  un- 
dertaken by  Henry  P  Shepard.  principal  of 
Smlthfleld  High  School,  the  conclusions  re- 
ported part  way  through  the  season  Indicated 
that  as  out  of  30  principals  responding  were 
In  favor  of  the  project 

ThlM  does  not  mean  they  had  no  criticisms 
nine  were  critical  of  the  plays  selected  this 
year    and    a    sizeable    number    complained 
about  acheduUng.  seating  and  other  logisti- 
cal matters. 

The  full  report  of  research  Is  not  expected 
tor  a  long  time,  but  Project  Discovery  om- 
clals  have  planned  these  changes  for  next 
year: 

There  will  probably  be  only  three  plays. 
rather  than  four,  giving  more  time  for 
preparation. 

Afternoon  performances  the  biggest  single 
scheduling  complaint,  win  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum and  offered  generally  to  Just  those 
■Choola  that  want  them 

All  acheduUng  will  have  been  mapped  out 
by  the  time  schools  open  in  September; 
hopefully,  all  the  packets  of  educational  ma- 
terial wUl  be  ready  then,  too 

A  theory  and  practice  workshop  will  be 
held  hare  thla  summer  for  a  limited  group 


of  teachers  from  both  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Orleans,  where  a  comparable  project  Is  under 
way  Researchers  and  federal  officials  will 
take  part 

DBAFTED    FKOM    JOB 

These  matters  are  reported  by  Bernard  G. 
Masterson.  who  was  drafted  midway  through 
the  season  from  his  Job  as  teacher  and  drama 
coach  at  Mt  Pleasant  High  School  to  be  the 
fulltlme  statewide  educational  coordinator 
for  Project  Discovery.  He  Is  assembling  an 
augmented  staff 

One  of  his  tasks.  In  cooperation  with  Trin- 
ity Square.  Is  to  consider  what  plays  ought 
to  be  performed  next  season 

Asked  for  their  recommendations.  550 
teachers  and  74  principals  sent  back  the 
names  of  1.400  different  plays  Mr  Master- 
sons  office  whittled  the  list  down  to  the  25 
must-otten    recommended    In    the   responses 

Among  the  front-runners  In  teacher  popu- 
larity were  Our  Town."  "The  Glass  Menag- 
erie. '    Death  of  a  Salesman"  and   "Antigone." 

Earlier,  a  separate  study  by  Richard  Cum- 
mlng. director  of  educational  services  for 
Trinity  Square.  Indicated  which  plays  were 
actually  l>elng  taught  most  often  In  class- 
rooms, as  differing  from  thoee  the  teachers 
felt  ought  to  be  shown  In  the  federal  project. 

This  showed  that  Shakespeare.  Shaw. 
0"Nelll  and  Wilder  were  the  most-read  play- 
wrlghu.  with  "Macbeth."  ""Julius  Caesar" 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  the  most-read 
plays. 

An  eight-man  advisory  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  William  P  Robinson  Jr .  state 
commissioner  of  education,  and  headed  by 
Charles  A  O'Connor.  Jr  .  Providence  school 
superintendent,  has  some  Influence  on  the 
play  choices 

WOtrtO    UKC    MCSICAL 

Mr    Masterson  said   many  of   the  teachers 

would  like  to  have  Trinity  Square  do  a  musi- 
cal, but  he  noted  the  heavy  expense  Involved 
in  royalties  and  production. 

The  project  coordinator  said  that  state- 
wide support  for  the  program  was  shown 
when  526  teachers,  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, out  of  600  invited,  came  to  a  preview 
of  The  Three  Sisters  "  before  their  students 
saw  It 

Out  of  state  educators  are  keeping  a  close 
eye  on  Project  Discovery  and  have  been  mak- 
ing periodic  trips  here,  Mr  Masterson  re- 
ported. 

Asked  If  students  are  coming  back,  as  ad- 
mlsalon-paylng  customers,  to  see  the  regular 
evening  performances  by  rrlnlty  Square.  Mr 
Masterson  said  he  has  no  figures  on  this.  But 
he  said  he  has  seen  Cranston  West  High 
students  at  the  playhouse  and  knows  that 
the  audiences  have  Included  students  from 
Mt.  Pleasant  High  and  St  Mary's  Academy. 
Bay  View 

Among  the  adult  subscribers  to  the  Trinity 
Square  performances  Is  the  Rev  Edward  W. 
K  Mullen,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Provi- 
dence He  Is  also  on  the  Project  Discovery 
advisory  committee 

I  ?o  to  the  plays  In  the  evening  and  I 
don  t  see  how  the  students  could  get  any- 
thing but  good  out  of  this  project.  "  Father 
Mullen  said.    "I  think  It's  a  great  thing  " 

NO    rVALtfATlON 

The  diocesan  official  said  he  has  not  com- 
piled any  particular  evaluation  from  the 
church  5Cho<jls.  but  almost  all  of  what  he  has 
heard  has  been  favorable  One  sch  lol  did  have 
some  reservations,  mainly  about  scheduling, 
although  there  may  have  been  some  "sub- 
stantive asfjects"  to  the  criticism,  too.  Father 
Mullen  said 

Superintendent  O'Connor  of  Providence, 
who  was  one  of  the  key  figures  in  winning  the 
project  for  Rhode  Island,  said,  "It's  been 
like  anything  else  Imposed  on  a  school  sys- 
tem, greeted  with  high  glee  In  some  areas 
and  less  than  appreciated  In  others  " 

Mr    Robinson,  state  commissioner  of  edu- 


cation, said  all  the  reports  he  has  had  of 
Project  Discovery  are  excellent  and  his  staff 
tells  him  there  Is  good  coordination  between 
the   schools    and    the    performing    company. 

By  agreement.  Mr.  O'Connor  wrote  up  the 
project  proposal  In  behalf  of  all  the  super- 
intendents. 

"My  enthusiasm  hasn't  dimmed  a  bit,"  the 
Providence  superintendent  said.  "It's  not  an 
enrichment  program,  but  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. In  the  course  of  the  three  years  of  the 
project,  If  we  can"t  build  a  theater  audience 
In  the  community,  nothing  will. 

"I  think  that  two  years  from  now,  the 
commimlly  will  stand  up  and  fight  to  have 
the  program  continued,"'  Mr    O'Connor  said. 

Junius  Eddy,  a  supervisor  In  the  US.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  said  that  much  of  the  ap- 
parent success  of  the  program  here,  as  has 
been  the  case  In  New  Orleans,  rests  In  the 
professionalism  of  Trinity  Square. 

QuuziNC  Adrian  Hall 
(By  James  T  Kaull) 
(Fourth  of  a  series) 

A    PLAT    IN    THREE    SCENES 

Scene  I 

(The  curtain  rises  on  the  Transit  Street 
apartment  of  Adrian  Hall,  artistic  director 
of  the  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company, 
which  presents  plays  to  all  Rhode  Island  high 
schools  In  the  unique  federally-supported 
Project  Discovery 

{Mr.  Hall  Is  a  lanky,  39-year-old  native 
of  Van,  Tex  He  seems  to  have  a  faint  Irish 
accent,  perhapa  a  hangover  from  his  ofT- 
Broadway  success  In  directing  Sean  O'Casey'i 
"Red  Roses  for  Me."  He  has  two  degrees, 
from  East  Texas  University  and  the  Pasadena. 
Calif  ,  Playhouse  He  has  also  studied  at  the 
Actors  Studio  In  New  York. 

(He  has  directed  plays  in  the  CatsklUs.  In 
North  Carolina  and.  to  great  acclaim,  at  the 
Milwaukee  Repertory  Theater. 

(The  kitchen  scene,  with  coffee  parapher- 
nalia evident,  shows  some  art  objects  over 
a  mantel  Mr.  Hall's  costume  In  the  play  1« 
a  striped  shirt,  dark  pants,  and  no  socks. 
Onstage  with  him  are  a  reporter  and  Marlon 
Simon,  wife  of  Dr.  Stanley  D  Simon  of  Provi- 
dence. She  la  Mr.  Hall's  administrative  assist- 
ant She  rises  from  time  to  time  to  answer  the 
telephone  The  reporter  alms  his  pad  at  Mr. 
Hall,  who  fires  back  I 

Hall.  What  part  of  this  forest  are  you  In? 

RepoR-TTK.  You  mean?  I  live  In  Newport. 

Hall.  No.  I  mean  what  are  you  finding  out 
about  Project  Discovery? 

Reportxb.  Oh!  A  lot!  But  tell  me  what  this 
project  has  meant  to  Trinity  Square  as  s 
company. 

Hall.  I  think  the  actors  find  this  kind  of 
thing,  going  before  widely  varying  new  audi- 
ences every  morning.  Is  a  challenging  experi- 
ence If  anything,  the  company  has  come 
closer  to  some  kind  of  staylng-on-thelr-toea 
because  they  didn't  know  what  was  going  to 
happen 

Reporter  Haa  this  project  helped  to  Im- 
prove Trinity  Square? 

Hall  We  made  enormous  strlies,  artisti- 
cally, this  year  There  are  still  people  who  In 
discussing  the  Important  companies  In  this 
country  do  not  list  us  In  all  modeety.  we 
couldn't  begin  to  rest  artistically  until  we  are 
THE  company  In  the  nation.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we'll  probably  disintegrate   (He  laughs  ) 

Reporter  Hasn't  all  that  federal  money 
made  you  embarrassingly  rich?  Weren't  you 
all  happier  when  you  were  starving? 

Hall  (Sighs  (  Everybody  thinks  th;»t  On 
the  practical  level.  It  barely  pays  for  what 
we  are  producing  What  the  money  has  basi- 
cally changed  Is  the  professional  quality  of 
the  staff  True,  lt"s  enlarged  In  number  But 
the  point  Is  we  are  now  a  fully  {  rofesslonal 
theater.  In  union  categories,  with  union 
costume  and  set  designers. 

RtPORTXR.  How  were  your  relatlona  with 
educator*  and  the  schools  this  year? 
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Hall.  We  all  made  decision^  aa  we  went 
along.  Many  broad  policy  things  were  never 
defined.  The  most  fascinating  thing  ia  that 
education  and  the  professional  theater 
should  ever  have  come  together  to  be  mu- 
tually beneficial.  For  years,  schools  have  read 
plays  out  of  a  text.  It's  like  having  a  school 
band  without  any  instruments,  like  studying 
clarinet  without  having  one. 

repJJrteb.  Is  it  difficult  working  with  a 
school  system? 

Hall.  There's  such  a  great  ado  about  study 
gu.des  and  educational  materials.  Richard 
Cummlng,  our  educational  services  director, 
has  done  a  fantastic  job,  without  any  prece- 
dents. There  had  t«  be  a  bridge  between  the 
thester  and  the  high  schools.  He  first  had 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on  out  there — 
there!  (Gesturing  out  the  window  In  the 
general  direction  of  Burrillvllle.) 

Reporter.  Who  will  pick  the  plays  for  next 
year? 

Hall.  I  will  ultimately  make  the  choice. 
But  we'll  work  it  out  with  no  problem.  It's 
terribly  important  we  don't  offend  the  edu- 
cators, but  terribly  Important,  too,  that  the 
project  isn't  entirely  formed  by  educatca^. 
About  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  for  it  to  be  put  In  the  hands  of 
lots  of  committees.  i 

Scene  II 
(The  setting  changes  to  the  Trinity  Square 
Playhouse,  where  teachers  are  hearing  a  panel 
dlsctisslon  by  Mr.  Hall  and  other  Project  Dis- 
covery officials.  A  very  young,  very  blond  and 
very  pretty  teacher  speaks  up.) 

Girl.  I  had  my  kids  all  psyched  up  to  see 
a  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Why  In 
the  name  of  God  did  you  give  them  George 
Bernard  Shaw? 

Older  Teacher.  I  found  "Saint  Joan"  a  very 
happy  choice  for  the  first  play.  It  wasn't  In 
my  curriculum,  but  I  waa  able  'o  relate  it. 
I  think  you  can  set  a  climate  for  the  theater 
If  you're  excited  about  It. 

Hall  (answering  girl) .  Many  times  a  "clas- 
sic" Isn't  as  much  fun  to  watch  as  "Maxy. 
Mary."  The  potential  reward  is  greater.  If 
they've  only  had  rice  and  gruel,  are  we  going 
to  give  them  caviar  and  make  them  like  it? 
PkDERAL  Official.  I  saw  "Saint  Joan"  here 
on  a  day  that  two  vocational  schools  came. 
It  rocked  me.  There  was  cheering  and 
whistling  at  the  end  of  each  scene.  At  the 
end  of  this  three-hour  play,  at  that  final  line, 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

Scene  III 

(We  are  back  in  Mr.  Hall's  kitchen.  He  is 
pursuing  the  same  theme :  what  plays  to  give 
the  students) 

Hall,  There's  always  in  this  art,  because 
of  the  corruption  and  erosion  of  the  ccan- 
merclal  theater,  there's  always  that  thing  in 
the  public's  mind  (and  on  my  board  too  until 
I  sat  on  them)  that  says  "If  you  do  Chekhov, 
then  next  do  a  play  they'll  really  like.  Re- 
member. 'Mary.  Mary'  ran  for  seven  years." 
True,  true!  Yet  It's  the  kind  of  compromising 
you  can  never  begin,  unless  you're  desperate 
to  please. 

R^^3R"rER  What  have  you  learned  about  the 
cultural  climate  of  Rhode  Island  since  you've 
been  here  at  Trinity  Square? 

Hall.  I"d  say  it  had  been  very  stiff  and 
chilly.  We  simply  cannot  deny  it.  In  a  state 
which  had  no  resident  professional  theater. 
But  the  f.ict  that  yo\i  had  here  in  Providence 
a  university  and  colleges  of  some  note,  rep- 
resenting an  academic  community  that 
leaped  rlRht  In  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
WIS  most  helpful  We  have  really  not  had  too 
much  support  from  the  downtown  business- 
men, the  way  they  do  at  the  Guthrie  Theater 
In  Minneapolis.  I  wonder  how  we  can  get  It? 

Reporter  What  Is  needed  to  make  Project 
D-icovery  a  sure  hlf 

Hall  If  the  project  has  anywhere  near  at- 
tained Its  original  thesis,  then  we  need  some- 
how to  educate  the  i>arentB  for  real  genuine 


support.  It's  up  to  tis  to  say:  Thla  U  an  Im- 
portant art,  one  of  the  oldest  arts  in  the 
world,  but  It  had  almost  oome  to  non-exist- 
ence In  this  country.  I  should  think  people 
would  stand  up  and  cheer  because  the  fed- 
eral government  la  Infusing  new  blood.  Art 
Is  never  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  kids'  lives 
unless  we  put  It  there  with  all  the  force  of 
religion,  athletics — 

REPORTEa  (interrupting) .  I  tlilnk  they  have 
to  understand  where  the  play  is  taking  place. 
It's  not  "In  Prance"  or  "on  the  stage  of 
Trinity  Square."  It's  taking  place  in  their 
minds. 

Hall.  Yes,  that's  good.  Picasso  says  "Art  Is 
a  He  whereby  we  see  the  truth."  But  that's 
getting  a  bit  complicated  for  the  kids,  may- 
be. What  I  mean  is  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing like  what  religion  did  in  this  country 
100  years  ago.  I  mean  the  missionaries,  with 
all  those  Indians  shooting  at  them.  They 
were  selling  a  product  that  was  so  elusive 
and  Intangible.  And  yet  today,  the  Idea  of 
any  village  not  having  a  church  would  be  a 
shocking  thing.  All  this  came  from  the 
amount  of  work  they  did  back  In  the  19th 
century.  This  Is  what  we  in  the  theater  must 
set  out  to  do. 

(The  curtain  falls.) 

New  Theater  Etxd  fos  iKmrrT  Square 

(By  James  T.  Kaull) 

(Last  of  series) 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company, 
riding  a  wave  of  growing  success  that  has 
been  topped  this  past  year  by  the  federal  aid 
under  Project  Discovery,  is  considering 
whether  to  plan  for  a  new,  larger  theater  of 
its  own. 

This  is  the  report  from  its  "civilian" 
leader,  Milton  Stanzler,  who  said  a  build- 
ing study  committee  has  been  appointed, 
headed  by  Elwood  E.  Leonard  Jr. 

Mr.  Stanzler,  who  is  a  local  attorney,  said 
Trinity  Square  Is  also  wondering  whether  the 
commvmity  will  help  to  continue  Project 
Discovery,  under  which  plays  are  presented 
to  students  as  part  of  their  regular  high 
school  curriculum,  when  the  three-year  fed- 
eral experimental  program  comes  to  an  end. 

"Hopefully,  we  can  develop  this  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state,"  Mr. 
Stanzler  said. 

"If  Rhode  Island  does  not  develop  the  au- 
diences for  the  theater  and  the  business  com- 
munity does  not  support  it,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Stanzler  has  been  aflUiated  with  Trin- 
ity Square  since  the  theatrical  company  was 
formed  In  the  spring  of  1964.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Repertory  Theater  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  Is  the  nonprofit  parent  of  the  players' 
company. 

Its  home  Is  now  the  leased  auditorium, 
containing  about  300  seats,  of  tbe  Trinity 
Union  Methodist  Church  at  Brldgham  and 
Broad  Streets.  For  Project  Discovery,  It  letised 
the  l,000-8eat  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign Auditorium,  where  all  the  plays  for 
schools  have  been  presented.  There  is  an  op- 
tion to  lease  it  again  for  the  school  plays 
next  season. 

However,  in  Mr.  Stanzler's  opinion.  Trinity 
Square  might  eventually  need  a  theater  all 
of  Its  own.  perhaps  with  800  to  1.000  seats. 
He  stressed  that  the  company  is  very  grate- 
ful to  both  RJ.SX>.  and  the  Trinity  Union 
church  for  the  cooperative  working  arrange- 
ments now  in  force. 

Trinity  Square  leases  only  one  floor  of  the 
church  btiildlng  although  there  Is  perhaps 
a  possibility  of  engaging  more  space  there. 
Mr.  Stanzler  said.  At  present,  the  company's 
technical  shops,  for  scenery  painting  and 
coetume  storage,  are  at  65  Cromwell  St.  The 
downtown  business  office  is  in  the  Arcade 
building. 

This  geographical  spread  leads  to  consider- 
able expense  for  transportation  and  a  tele- 


phone   network,    Mr.    Stanzler    pointed    out 
during  an  Interview. 

In  round  figures.  Trinity  Square  has  re- 
ceived about  $510,000  of  the  »710.000  In  fed- 
eral aid  to  Project  Discovery.  The  balance  Is 
for  educational,  administrative  and  research 
purposes.  The  parent  foundation  in  Rhode 
Island  also  pledged  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000  In  community  support  of  Its  theater 
"laboratory"  project. 

Mr.  Stanzler  said  he  thinks  Project  Dis- 
covery has  thus  far  been  "90  per  cent  suc- 
cessful." He  said  It  is  jxjsslble  that  after  the 
Intended  three  years  of  the  experiment 
Title  III  aid  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  could  be  continued, 
even  if  the  Title  IV  research  money  and  the 
allocation  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Is  ended. 

"It  may  rest  on  the  matter  of  increased 
audiences  and  local  community  support,"  he 
said. 

Part  of  that  support  may  come  simply  In 
larger  audiences,  according  to  Mr.  Stanzler. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  always  have 
to  be  an  annual  appeal  for  subsidy  by  pxiblic 
givers,  he  said. 

One  possibility  worthy  of  consideration, 
he  declared,  might  be  moving  the  Federated 
Arts  Fund,  which  this  year  had  difficulty 
meeting  Its  goal  In  a  drive  for  support  of 
local  cultural  activities,  into  the  framework 
of  the  United  Fund. 

Mr.  Stanzler  called  attention  to  the  double 
nature  of  Project  Discovery.  It  not  only  is 
an  integral  supplement  to  the  school  curric- 
ulum, but  is  Intended  to  Improve  repertory 
theater  as  an  art  form  and  to  develop  audi- 
ences for  It,  he  said. 

Growth  In  audiences  has  occurred  this 
year,  but  whether  this  was  a  natural  growth 
or  can  be  attributed  to  early  effects  of  Proj- 
ect Discovery  Is  debatable,  according  to  Mr. 
Stanzler. 

He  said  the  opportunity  for  making  the 
project  lead  to  Increases  In  the  adult  audi- 
ences had  not  been  explored  this  season  as 
advantageously  as  possible  because  of  staff 
problems,  which  he  called  'more  administra- 
tive than  artistic." 

The  season  was  scarcely  at  midpoint  be- 
fore Trinity  Square  cut  out  its  public  rela- 
tions staff  because  of  mounting  expenses. 
Mr.  Stanzler  explained.  The  company  and  Its 
new  co-director,  John  A.  McQuiggan,  who 
had  been  engaged  particularly  for  admin. 
Istratlve  work,  parted  vrays.  With  him  went 
his  wife,  actress  Mary  Doyle,  who  played  the 
lead  in  the  first  play,  "Saint  Joan." 

The  growth  of  the  company — and  its 
budget — were  "phenomenal"  In  this  first 
year  of  Project  Discovery,  Mr.  Stanzled  said. 

AMATEtJB    ACTORS    AT    FIBST 

In  Trinity  Square's  early  years  here.  It 
depended  largely  on  amateur  actors  and  back- 
stage folk. 

Its  first  contract  with  Actors  Equity  was 
signed  in  the  fall  of  1964,  when  the  first  two 
professional  players,  William  Cain  and  Rich- 
ard Kneeland,  were  signed.  Both  are  main- 
stays of  the  present  company. 

But  until  this  year,  Trinity  was  still  in- 
volved with  part-time,  non-union  help  In 
the  theater. 

The  1966-67  season  has  seen  fluctuations 
in  the  size  of  the  company,  depending  on  the 
plays  under  way.  By  count  of  Mr.  Stanzler 
and  other  officials,  there  were  around  30 
actors  In  the  permanent  cast  at  the  outset, 
with  some  "Jobbers"  or  specially-engaged 
people  brought  In  at  that  time  for  "Saint 
Joan." 

When  "Ah,  Wilderness!"  for  the  high  school 
students  was  continuing  and  "The  Grass 
Harp,"  a  musical,  was  being  offered  in  the 
evenings,  the  performing  company  swelled  to 
about  42. 

Now,  there  are  18  actors,  since  the  final 
play,  "The  Three  Sisters,"  does  not  require 
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so  coAny,  and  the  permanent  backstage  and 
office  cadre  numbers  about  23 

Mr.  Stanzler  pomted  out  that  Adrian  Hall. 
the  company's  artistic  director  since  19*4.  Is 
the  only  one  with  a  full  yearlong  commit- 
ment to  the  company  He  said  he  would  like 
to  have  more  persons  on  a  full-time  annual 
salary. 

Trinity  Square  had  virtually  no  subscrip- 
tion llat  when  it  began  presenting  plays  In 
the  spring  of  1964  It  sold  200  subscriptions 
that  spilng  for  the  next  fall,  even  before  It 
could  announce  what  plays  would  be  given 
In  tlje  fall.  600  more  were  sold.  Mr  Stanzler 
Bald. 

Laat  year,  subscriptions  totaled  1.800.  In 
1966-«7,  the  list  swelled  to  3.300.  Mr  Stanz- 
ler hopes  It  can  go  to  5,000  next  season. 

In  total  patronage.  Trinity  Square's  best- 
received  plays  last  year  drew  from.  6,000  to 
6,000  persons  a  month,  Mr.  Stanzler  said. 
Tbls  year,  the  average  has  gone  up  about 
1.000  and  may  have  hit  a  rate  of  9.000  per 
month  when  the  popular  "A  Street  Namied 
Desire"  was  playing  to  the  adult  audiences. 

For  that  play.  Trinity  Square's  playhouse 
had  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  Its  seats  taken, 
Mr.  Stanzler  reported. 

With  such  popularity,  the  only  way  to  ac- 
commodate more  people,  other  than  extend- 
ing the  run  of  the  play,  is  a  larger  theater, 
he  said. 

Speaking  of  Project  Discovery  In  particular, 
he  said  "We  have  an  obligation  to  run  It  as 
efficiently  as  possible." 

The  federal  government,  although  giving 
massive  subsidies,  gave  not  the  slightest  In- 
terference with  the  artistic  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  company,  he  said. 

What  has  led  to  Trinity  Square's  exciting 
growth  in  three  years?  Mr.  Stanzler  Is  not 
at  all  modest  In  replying. 

"It's  an  artistic  success."  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  anybody  ever  suspected  you  could  see 
real  professional  theater  at  home  here  In 
Rhode  Island.  I  hope  the  community  realizes 
the  value  of  the  Project  Discovery  program." 


NEW   JOB    PLAN    PRAISED   BY   THE 
DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  made  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  relief  of  our  problems  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
the  cities  with  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment program.  This  program  seeks 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  both  work- 
ers unemployable  at  present  and  work- 
ers employable  but  presently  unem- 
ployed due  to  discrimination  or  unneces- 
sarily high  Job  prerequisites. 

Relative  to  the  needs  of  individual  par- 
ticipants, the  program  will  provide  edu- 
cation, work  experience,  on-the-job 
training,  and  preemploymcnt  skill  train- 
ing, as  well  as  various  supportive  serv- 
ices, such  as  legal  and  medical  aid  and 
babysitting  facilities.  There  will  be  a  be- 
ginning orientation  program  to  deter- 
mine the  desirability  of  each  of  these 
programs  for  each  of  the  enrolled  work- 
ers. 

After  enrollees  have  finished  the  train- 
ing stage  of  the  program,  they  will  be 
placed,  if  possible  in  a  job  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Local  agencies 
and  local  businessmen  will  play  a  large 
part  in  this  job  placement  program,  and 
have  already  showed  an  eagerness  to 
help. 

Texas  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
two  of  the  country's  19  programs 
within  the  State,  making  it  one  of  only 
two  States  to  have  two  such  programs. 


In  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald, the  optimism  of  the  State  over  the 
programs  is  expressed ; 

Although  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
nationally  is  $97  2  million,  the  benetlu  In 
terms  of  both  humanity  and  taxes  from  Im- 
proved earnings  warrant  this  new.  personal- 
ized manpower  plan 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  this  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  of  July  10 
reflecting  the  interest  in  Texas  in  this 
new  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Job  Plan 

Two  Texas  cities.  Houston  and  San  Antonio, 
are  among  19  throughout  the  nation  In- 
cluded in  a  new  concentrated  employment 
program  which  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard 
Wlrtz  describes  as  "a  landmark  effort  de- 
signed to  help  the  hardest  employment  cases 
on  a  perEon-to-[>erson  basis." 

In  Houston  5.505  disadvantaged  persons 
will  receive  assistance  in  a  program  costing 
$4  9  million.  The  San  Antonio  effort  will  In- 
volve 2.100  persons  at  a  cost  of  $4.3  million. 
The  difference  In  the  average  cost  Is  an  In- 
dication that  the  depwirtment  believes  San 
Antonio's  unemployed  will  need  greater  help 
In   becoming   productive   workers. 

Although  Dallas  Is  not  Included  In  the  new 
program,  designed  for  cities  with  the  most 
severe  unemployment  problems.  It  will  watch 
with  Interest  efforts  to  make  self-sufficient 
those  present  Jobless  citizens  for  an  average 
Investment  of  $1,500  each. 

The  Labor  Department  plans  to  seek  out 
those  most  In  need  of  training  or  work  and 
through  counseling,  training  and  education 
put  them  Into  Jobs. 

The  enrollees  will  receive  whatever  sup- 
portive services  are  required  to  allow  them  to 
move  toward  productive  employment.  In- 
cluding medical  and  dental  care.  legal  help, 
day-care  facilities  for  children  of  working 
mothers  and  orientation  on  the  use  of  avail- 
able transportation. 

Although  the  total  cost  of  the  program  na- 
tionally Is  $97.2  million,  the  benefits  In  terms 
of  both  humanity  and  taxes  from  Improved 
earnings  warrant  this  new,  personalized 
manpower  plan. 


"OPTIMISTIC  GENERALITIES"  ON 
THE    VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ninth  mission  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  to  Vietnam  to  as- 
sess the  situation  we  fi.ce  has  been  com- 
pleted. He  has  made  his  report  to  the 
President,  and  we  are  told  that  more 
troops  will  be  sent  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quests of  General  Westmoreland.  No 
figure  has  been  announced,  only  that  he 
will  receive  what  "he  needs  and  requests 
and  what  we  find  acceptable." 

Here  is  a  generality,  not  a  specific.  But 
It  is  not  the  only  such  generality,  sis  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
14  has  pointed  out.  Progress,  we  are  told. 
Is  "tremendous."  Improvement  is  "sub- 
stantial." Change  is  "dramatic."  This  Is 
all  well  and  good  as  rhetoric,  but  it  Is 
generality.  The  heart  of  the  matter,  as 
the  editorial  observes,  is  "not  what  Mr. 
McNamara  may  genuinely  believe,  but 
what  the  American  public,  at  this  point, 
can  realistically  be  expected  to  believe." 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  writer  that 
we  need  a  candid  and  forthright  report 
on  progress  or  its  lack.  We  have  had 


enough  of  generalities,  of  failures  to  face 
the  hard  facts,  of  presentations  which 
ploss  over  the  realities  by  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge errors  and  shortcomings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Going  On? 

Once  again.  President  Johnson  lias  received 
from  his  Secretary  of  Defense  ..n  on-the-spot 
report  on  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  confidence 
about  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  war  U 
faltering.  And  once  again,  a  genuinely  con- 
cerned American  public  Is  being  suffocated 
in  optimistic  generalities — progress  is  "tre- 
mendous," Improvement  is  "substantial." 
change  Is  "dramatic"  and  current  policy, 
strategy  and  tactics  are  all  beyond  reproach. 

It  Is  time  to  change  this  public  relation 
ritual — the  confident  briefings  in  the  White 
House  Pish  Room,  the  capsule  appraisals  at 
alrpKJrt  arrivals,  the  echoes  from  congres- 
sional committee  rooms.  It  Is  time  for  the 
President  to  tell  us  where  things  stand. 

When  our  military  chiefs  In  Saigon  and 
the  Pentagon  have  been  arguing  for  weeks, 
often  out  loud,  for  large  and  specific  num- 
bers of  additional  troops,  and  the  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  a  decision  Is  imminent,  it 
Is  not  enough  to  be  told  on  Wednesday  by 
Mr.  McNamara  that  "some  more"  men  will 
be  needed  but  that  "we  haven't  arrived  at 
any  final  conclusion  and  we  don't  know  when 
we  win."  Especially  when  the  President  tells 
us  on  Thursday  that  General  Westmoreland 
win  get  what  "he  needs  and  requests  and 
what  we  find  acceptable." 

When  Premier  Ky  has  Just  been  deposed 
as  a  candidate  for  president  after  abusing 
the  electoral  procedures,  and  his  replace- 
ment. General  Thleu,  Is  giving  no  assurances 
he  doesn't  Intend  to  go  right  on  doing  many 
of  the  same  things,  it  Is  a  bit  much  to  claim 
that  the  forthcoming  elections  reflect  "tre- 
mendous progress,  when  one  looks  back"  to 
the  political  shambles  nine  months  ago 
When  one  looks  far  enough  back,  one  sees 
the  government  of  President  Diem,  "freely" 
elected  and  firmly  entrenched  until  its  re- 
pressions against  political  opponents  began 
the  process  which  brought  It  down. 

When  most  American  citizens  can  see 
nothing  but  an  expanding  United  States 
force  tied  down  In  a  military  stand-off,  it 
does  not  reassure  them  much  to  be  told 
that  the  Idea  of  a  military  "stalemate" 
strikes  field  commanders  as  "the  most  ridic- 
ulous statement  they  have  ever  heard."  Not 
when  United  States  casualties  this  past  week 
were  the  third  highest  on  record  and  sizable 
American  units  have  been  all  but  wiped 
out. 

When  a  wire  service  dispatch  is  reporting 
a  new  burst  of  inflationary  price  Increases 
and  a  new  threat  of  economic  trouble,  it 
Is  hard  for  Americans  to  believe  that  a 
"dramatic  change"  In  the  efficiency  of  the 
Port  of  Saigon  has  brought  a  "very  substan- 
tial Improvement"  In  the  economy. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter — not  what 
Mr.  McNamara  may  genuinely  believe,  but 
what  the  American  public,  at  this  point,  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  believe.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara calls  It  a  multl-f.-iceted  war  and 
by  that  test  some  facets  can  be  found  that 
are  doubtless  going  reasonably  well.  But  It 
Is  also  a  war  of  attrition.  In  General  West- 
moreland's phrase,  and  It  Is  quite  unbeliev- 
able that  In  the  past  year  "we  have  achieved 
all  of  our  objectives  while  the  enemy  failed 
dismally."  as  the  General  contends.  Attri- 
tion must  be  measured  not  only  by  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dead  but  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  mllltary-poUtlcal-psycho- 
logical  struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  the  pop- 
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uiace.  And  here  Is  one  "facet,"  Mr.  McNamara 
TflU  admit,  where  progress  Is  "very  slow." 
That  this  Is  also  the  key  "facet,"  which 
will  very  likely  determine  the  duration  and 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  makes  It  all  the 
harder  to  credit  the  cacophony  of  "progress" 

reports. 

It  is  time  for  a  candid,  forthright,  report 
on  progress  or  lack-of-progress,  that  takes 
frank  account  of  difficulties  and  shortcom- 
ings that  compliments  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  public  by  acknowledging  faU- 
ures  and  errors  and  that  credits  their  ma- 
turity by  explaining  how  hard  and  how 
long  a  suuggle  confronts  the  Nation. 


EMPLOYING  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  the  aged  in  our  society  has  in  this 
decade  become  one  of  America's  great 
problems.  As  former  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  I  take  a  special  interest  in 
this  very  important  question.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  the  elderly 
in  employment. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  older 
worker,  a  recent  article  in  Florida  Trend 
magazine  reveals  the  high  potential  for 
useful  labor  that  many  of  the  elderly 
have.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  July  Issue 
of  the  Florida  Trend  magazine,  be  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aged    Workers    Set    Production    Marks — 

Clearwater    Plant    Finds    Overage    Em- 
ployes    Dependable     With     Personalitt 

Problems  Nonexistent 

Ever  hear  of  a  factory  where  the  older  you 
are  the  better  your  chances  of  getting  a  Job? 

There  Is  such  a  factory  In  Florida  and  Its 
policy  of  no  age  discrimination  has  proved 
80  successful  that  personality  and  workman- 
Bhlp  problems  are  virtually  non-existent. 

The  average  age  of  workers  at  the  Clear- 
water plant  of  Television  Manufacturers  of 
America  Co.  Inc.  Is  50,  and  men  and  women 
as  old  as  74  work  on  the  assembly  line. 

The  foreman  Is  the  youngest  person  on  the 
payroll.  Rubin  Landazurl,  a  native  of  Quito, 
Ecuador,  Is  24 — a  half-century  younger  than 
the  oldest  worker  under  him. 

How  has  it  worked  out? 

"The  results  have  far  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations,"' said  Norman  Stein,  59,  plant  man- 
ager. "We  don"t  need  a  personnel  manager 
as  a  sounding  board  and  middleman  for 
grievances,  because  there  aren't  any. 

Landazurl  concurs. 

"People  over  50  are  simply  more  conscien- 
tious— and  take  more  pride  In  their  work," 
he  said.  '"Younger  people  tend  to  'know  It 
all."  to  talk  back  and  resist  when  you  try  to 
tell  them  how  a  Job  should  be  done." 

seventt-four-year-old  expert 
Oldest  person  on  the  payroll  Is  Minnie 
Hurt,  74.  She  operates  a  machine  that  punch- 
es eyelets  In  printed  circuit  boards.  A  greet 
grandmother,  she  turns  out  1,100  boards  on 
her  four  and  one-half  hour  shift  and  often 
gets  ahead  of  other  women  on  the  production 
line. 

Working  conditions  at  the  plant  were  set 
up  with  the  needs  of  older  people  In  mind. 
Hours  and  conditions  are  flexible  and  each 
person  works  at  his  own  pace. 

Originally,  a  work  schedule  of  four  and 
one-half  hours  a  day   was  planned  so  em- 


ployees drawing  Social  Security  wouldn't  for- 
feit their  benefits  by  earning  too  much  in  a 
given  year. 

To  the  company's  stirprlse,  many  employ- 
ees wanted  more  work — even  at  the  expense 
of  losing  their  government  benefits. 

"No  one  here  wants  to  exist  on  memories 
and  a  government  check,"  Stein  said.  "They 
want  to  live  in  the  present  and  continue  to 
amount  to  something  In  the  eyes  of  their 
famlUes,  friends  and  themselves." 

The  Clearwater  plant  of  Television  Manu- 
facturers of  America  Co.  is  the  Electronic 
Components  Division.  Stock  of  the  ptarent 
company  Is  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  where  It  recently  sold  for  evi- 
TMA  earned  20  cents  a  share  In  the  latest 
reported  six-month,  period  compared  with 
37  cents  a  share  In  the  prior  six  months. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said,  from  time  to  time,  about  the 
need  to  keep  the  American  people  fully 
and  accurately  informed  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  allied  effort  there.  I  agree  that  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told  frankly — with- 
out making  things  look  better  than  they 
are  and  without  making  the  future  look 
easier  than  it  promises  to  be.  However, 
I  think  it  is  also  important  not  to  fall 
over  backward  in  the  effort  to  give  to  the 
people  the  unvarnished  truth.  What  is 
needed  is  a  balanced  assessment  of  the 
effort,  an  honest  judgment  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  and  a  frank 
statement  of  the  problems  that  remain 
and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  assess- 
ment supports  the  view  that  we  are  in  a 
stalemate  in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  an  honest  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  Justifies  sober  confi- 
dence that  we  are  slowly  but  steadily 
making  progress. 

The  situation  with  the  allies  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  very  much  better  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  fact  that  it  is  not 
all  that  we  would  like  it  to  be,  is  no  justi- 
fication for  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

The  situation  of  the  Vietcong  is  very 
much  worse  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  that  their  warmaking  capacity 
is  still  substantial  is  no  reason  to  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
substantially  reduced. 

It  is  no  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple or  to  the  national  interest  to  yield 
to  impatience,  and  to  treat  the  lack  of 
total  success  as  if  it  were  proof  of  no 
success.  Of  course,  we  have  not  crossed 
the  goal  line  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  President, 
but  we  have  made  some  first  downs,  and 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  men  who 
are  carrying  the  ball  to  assess  our  prog- 
ress realistically. 

I  should  like  to  review  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  as  I  see  it,  without  trying  to 
skirt  over  the  problems  but  also  without 
trying  to  ignore  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

In  the  political  sphere,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  a  short 
time.  Last  September,  free  elections  were 
held  in  Vietnam,  and  80  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  participated  in  those  elec- 
tions. There  were  many  who  thought  this 
could  not  be  done.  It  was  done.  There  Is 
a  new  constitution.  It  is  a  solidly  demo- 


cratic document  and  has  received  the 
widespread  adherence  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Sober  and  fair  election 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  a  nationwide 
political  campaign  is  now  taking  place. 
Participation  in  this  campaign  is  very 
widespread.  There  are,  for  example,  some 
600  candidates  for  the  60  senatorial 
seats.  On  September  3,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  will  elect  a  president,  a 
vice  president,  and  a  senate;  and  on 
November  5,  they  will  elect  a  lower  house. 

To  me,  the  lesson  seems  clear  from 
these  facts.  The  great  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  now  willing 
to  participate  in  open  and  democratic 
political  activity  because  they  believe 
that  their  counti-y  has  a  future  and  that 
future  will  be  determined  through  open 
and  democratic  processes.  Anyone  who 
has  followed  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  such  a  situa- 
tion represents  significant,  indeed,  dra- 
matic progress  in  the  political  field. 

To  be  sure,  many  serious  problems  re- 
main. The  elections  will  have  to  be 
honest  elections.  It  will  take  a  great  ef- 
fort in  this  war-torn  country  with  no 
settled  political  tradition  to  keep  under 
control  the  temptation  which  various 
people  will  feel  to  meddle  with  the  free 
expression  of  the  public  vsrill.  After  the 
election  it  will  be  essential  that  a  pattern 
of  close  cooperation  be  created  between 
the  miUtary  and  the  elected  civil  au- 
thorities in  Vietnam.  If  the  political  sys- 
tem is  to  work  effectively  many  of  the 
bitter  divisions  and  rivalries  in  Vietnam 
will  have  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  some 
extent  submerged.  In  strong  national 
parties  representing  broad  regional  and 
religious  and  professional  interests. 

All  of  these  problems  will  be  difficult 
to  solve  and  progress  will  imdoubtedly 
come  more  slowly  than  we  would  like  and 
be  less  perfect  than  we  would  hope.  But 
the  problems  are  recognized.  People  are 
working  on  them.  Progress  will  continue 
to  be  made. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  runaway  in- 
flation has  been  brought  under  control. 
The  general  price  level  is  still  rising,  but 
more  slowly  and  in  a  manageable  way. 
The  prices  of  some  of  the  basic  commodi- 
ties of  Vietnamese  life,  such  as  fish,  kero- 
sene, and  charcoal,  have  been  fairly 
stable  for  some  time.  The  real  income  of 
South  Vietnamese  farmers  and  laborers 
is  up,  with  all  that  that  implies  for  the 
political  stability  of  Vietnamese  society. 
A  steadily  Increasing  number  of  roads 
have  been  cleared,  and  more  and  more 
of  Vietnam's  normal  daytime  economic 
trafSc  is  free  of  Communist  harassment. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  paralyzing  port 
congestion  was  one  of  Vietnam's  major 
economic  problems.  That  problem  is  now 
solved. 

Of  course  there  are  still  problems  on 
the  economic  front.  The  rise  in  prices 
continues  to  be  excessive,  and  the  fight 
against  Infiation  must  be  continued  ur- 
gently and  incessantly.  The  distribution 
of  goods  Internally  in  Vietnam  is  still  a 
major  problem.  Corruption,  which  al- 
ways thrives  mightily  on  unstable  condi- 
tions, continues  to  be  a  major  drag  on 
the  economy.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
broad  development  planning  and  for  in- 
vestment   and    for    rational    industrial 
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growth.  Vietnam,  which  should  be  a  rice 
exporter,  continues  to  require  the  mas- 
sive Importation  of  nee  from  abroad 

In  short,  the  econonuc  situation  la  far 
from  satlafactory  There  are  problems  of 
a  most  serious  nature  But  significant 
progress  haa  been  made 

In  the  military  spheie  it  is  possible 
to  cite  some  fairly  precise  Indications 
of  progress.  Desertions  from  Communist 
ranks  this  year  are  already  approaching 
20,000.  That  figure  Is  impressive  in  It- 
self, but  It  is  even  more  heartening  when 
we  realize  that  it  represents  a  doubling 
of  the  1966  desertion  rate  trom  the  Com- 
mimist  cause  in  Vietnam 

In  2  years  the  situation  on  lost  weap- 
ons has  been  completely  reversed  In  1965 
the  Vletcong  were  capturing  three  weap- 
ons for  every  one  they  lost  In  1966  it  was 
a  l-for-1  ratio.  Now,  In  1967.  the  Vlet- 
cong are  losing  four  weap<jns  for  tvery 
one  they  capture 

At  the  present  time  four  Communists 
are  killed  in  action  for  every  Allied  sol- 
dier lost,  a  ratio  far  higher  than  that 
which  has  existed  at  any  previous  point 
in  the  Vietnamese  struK«le 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
is  fighting  with  increasing  eEfectiveness. 
and  signal  victories  have  been  won  re- 
cently by  such  units  as  the  18th  EMvLslon. 
the  2d  Ranger  Group,  the  47th  Reg- 
iment, and  the  airborne  forces  fighting 
In  cooperation  with  our  Marines. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
enemy  is  forced  Increasingly  to  rely  on 
manpower  from  North  Vietnam  This  not 
only  indicates  that  their  manpower  as- 
sets in  the  south  have  suffered  greatly. 
It  also  meaiu  that  they  are  being  forced 
to  abandon  the  pretense  that  this  Is  a 
struggle  between  indigenous  South  Vlet- 
ruunese  forces.  Further.  It  means  that 
they  are  progressively  losing  the  advan- 
tage which  the  use  of  local  manpower 
gave  them  with  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tryside of  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  tremendous  effort.  Hanoi  has 
not  been  able  to  gain  superiority  on  the 
grotmd  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  throughout  South 
Vietnam  their  attempts  to  generate  sig- 
nificant offensive  actions  have  been  reg- 
ularly blunted  by  allied  initiatives. 

There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
Vletcong  are  losing  whatever  popular 
support  they  once  enjoyed  because  they 
are  being  forced  into  press  gang  con- 
scription techniques,  and  brutally  high 
"tax  collections"  In  order  to  maintain 
themselves  at  all  Even  with  the  use  of 
such  tactics,  the  Vletcong  Is  experiencing 
great  dlfflcuities  m  recruitment  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Vletcong  recruit- 
ment Is  only  half  of  what  It  was  a  year 
ago. 

Insofar  as  the  air  war  is  concerned, 
the  last  5  weeks  have  seen  30  MlGs  de- 
stroyed as  compared  with  ouiy  42  de- 
stroyed in  the  previous  22  months.  Our 
own  aircraft  loss  rate  is  substantially 
down  from  that  which  we  were  suffering 
In  the  last  half  of  1966.  At  the  same  time 
new  weapons  and  technology  are  making 
our  air  strikes  more  effective  in  both  foul 
and  fair  weather. 

Despite  these  encouraging  facts,  there 
are  obviously  many  problems  still  to  be 
overcome  in  the  military  sphere.  There 


U  a  harsh  need  for  more  security  every- 
where—  in  the  cities,  in  the  countryside, 
and  indeed,  around  our  o-aii  military  in- 
stallations The  problem  of  vllhiKe  and 
iiamlet  security  1.'^  not  solved,  and  will 
require  a  better  performance  by  the 
South  Vlet.'^.ame.se  army  and  the  mas.slve 
strcn^'thenlnK  of  local  mihtla  type  forces 
tiirougliout  South  Vietnam  We  still 
need  a  better  way  to  meet  the  continuing 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  north  We  still  need  an  eilectlve  na- 
tionwide program  for  locating  and  clean- 
ing out  the  Vletcong  organization  which 
continues  to  control  altogether  too  much 
territory  and  altogether  loo  many 
people 

Mr  President,  m  every  area— political. 
economic  militarv— there  are  still  griev- 
ous problems  But  in  every  area  there 
lias  also  been  encouraKing  progress.  Of 
course,  the  remaining  problems  arc  sub- 
stantial, but  so  were  the  problems  which 
we  have  already  overcome 

I  see  no  excuse  for  looking  at  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  through  rose-col- 
ored glasses  But  I  al-so  .st'C  no  utility  In 
judging  our  efforts  there  through  g!a.s.<;es 
which  have  been  stained  with  a  po.ssi- 
mLstic  black.  If  one  looks  at  the  record 
In  Vietnam  through  clear,  uncolored 
lenses,  it  Is  obvious  that  our  efforts  are 
bearing  fruit  TTie  situation  today  l.s  far 
from  satisfactory,  but  It  is  better  than 
the  situation  was  yesterday  The  enemy 
Is  paying  a  heavier  and  heavier  price  for 
his  aggression  and  Is  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  meet  that  price 

Mr  President,  we  are  certainly  not  In 
a  position  to  be  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam,  but  the  facts  do  not  Jus- 
tify the  judgment  that  we  are  in  a  stale- 
mate Many  good  men  have  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  the  slow,  steady,  and  painful 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  Viet- 
nam. Despondency  at  home  is  a  poor  way 
to  reward  their  accomplishments. 


A  STITDY  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  as  the  author 
of  S.  441.  which  directs  the  Commerce 
Department  to  conduct  a  feausibility 
study  of  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  pleased  at  sev- 
eral recent  developments  indicating 
growing  public  support  for  this  proposal 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee, George  Miller,  long  a  leader  and 
the  pioneer  In  this  regara.  introduced 
HR.  3136  to  the  same  end.  Chairman 
Miller  s  measure  was  reported  by  the 
House  Science  Committee  March  6.  giv- 
ing evidence  that  such  a  study  has  broad 
public  support.  HR.  3136  is  presently 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  that  committee  will 
not  only  take  notice  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee's action  as  evidence  of  support, 
but  will  note  that  another  more  recent 
development  offers  further  significant 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  my  proposal. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  an  organization 
having  manufacturing  and  assembly  op- 
erations in  21  countries  throughout  the 
free  world,  has  recently  published  two 
informative  reports  on  the  metric  sys- 


tem These  reports,  which  have  just  been 
made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Interested  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  are  excellent  compara- 
tive analyses  of  the  metric  system  and  Its 
role  In  free  world  trade. 

The  automotive  industry  is  highly  In- 
volved m  machine  tooling  and  complex 
engineering  design.  For  tliis  reason,  the 
automotive  industry  has  a  very  deep  and 
complex  dependence  on  units  of  measure 
I  feel  certain  that  a  company  such  as 
Ford,  which  has  millions  of  dollars  of 
capital  invested  in  existing  tooling,  de- 
sign, and  facilities,  would  not  approach 
the  question  of  metric  system  conversion 
lightly  While  12  of  the  21  countries  In 
which  Ford  Motor  Co  has  manufactur- 
ing operatlon3  are  metric  countries,  the 
prejxjnderance  of  that  company's  output 
is  obviously  intended  for  North  American 
distribution.  Therefore,  the  Foid  interest 
in  the  metric  system  would  apix-ar  to  be 
common  with  mine — namely  that  a  study 
of  standardization  as  Internationally  ac- 
cepted as  the  metric  system  would  clearly 
be  in  th.e  Interests  of  expanded  free  world 
trade  and  the  broader  exchange  of  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  Ford  re- 
ports The  first  entitled  "Measuring  Sys- 
tems and  Their  History"  Is  an  Intcrestin? 
account  not  only  of  the  metric  system, 
but  an  evolution  of  other  measuring  sys- 
tems  as   well.   The   first    report   clcarl>- 
shows    the    widespread    effects    which 
mefsuring  systems  have  on  trsde  and 
commeice.   A  major  ob.scrvation  which 
demonstrates  this  point  can  be  seen  by 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  measuring  .\vstem 
Our  system   is  based  largely   upon  the 
Briti.sh  system  in  existence  at  the  tune  of 
U.S.    colonization.    However,    the    early 
colonial  system  of  weights  and  measure.'; 
was  somewhat  confused  by  the  systems  of 
other  nations,  notably  tho.se  of  France 
and  Spain,  used  In  trade  with  the  United 
States.  As  pointed  out  m  the  first  Ford 
report,  the  Congress  took  early  notice  of 
the  need  for  standardized  weights  and 
measures,  and  President  Washington  in 
his  first  message  to  Congress,  referred  to 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution    to    provide    uniformity   in 
"currency,  weights  and  measures."  Sub- 
sequently   the  Congress   requested   that 
Thomas    Jefferson,    then    Secretai-y   of 
State,  make  a  study  of  the  matter.  Jef- 
ferson proposed  that  a  system  of  lengths 
based  on  the  foot  as  a  unit  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  a  new   U.S.   system.   Multiple 
units  of  the  foot  would  be  squared  and 
cut>ed  to  obtain  the  basic  units  for  area 
and  volume.  Some  controversy  resulted 
from  the  effects  of  this  proposed  system 
upon  trade  and  commerce,  and  congres- 
sional he.sitation  then  led  to  a  period  of 
stalemate.  An  additional  study  was  re- 
quested shortly  after  President  Madison's 
1816  message  to  Congress  requesting  such 
an  analysis.  In  1819  a  congressional  re- 
port was  submitted  adnsing  adoption  of 
Jefferson's  plan  supplemented  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  model  units  conforming  to 
the  yard,  bushel,  and  pound  then  in  com- 
mon  use.   be  constructed   and  declared 
official  US.  measurements.  However,  It 
was  not  until  2  years  later,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  rec- 
ommended no  change  In  the  present  sys- 
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tern,  that  Congress  finally  acted  by  ac- 
cepting the  Adams  recommendation. 
Events  during  following  years  merely  led 
to  a  refinement  of  that  system  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  States.  However,  over 
the  years  there  have  been  many  bills  in 
Congress  introduced  to  establish  the  met- 
ric system  as  legal  standards  for  this 
Nation. 

The  second  Ford  publication  entitled 
•pord  and  the  Metric  System :  Worldwide 
Use  of  Measuring  Systems."  traces  the 
development  of  model  imlts  of  measure 
based  upon  the  efforts  of  the  French  In- 
stitut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts. 
The  second  Ford  report  also  gives  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  subsequent  efforts  by 
the  French  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Depu- 
ties refining  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
Prance.  Additional  references  to  adapta- 
tion of  the  metric  system  for  measure- 
ment of  units  of  electricity  in  Italy  are 
further  noted  In  the  Pord  publication. 

Finally,  the  report  notes  the  1946 
founding  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion for  Standardization — ISO — as  the 
leading  world  organization  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  engineering,  and 
safety  standards.  The  report  defines  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute  and  con- 
stituent ISO  groups  In  51  countries  par- 
ticipating in  that  body.  The  report  pro- 
vides an  excellent  description  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  Its  very 
significant  role  as  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  technological  matters.  Finally, 
the  publication  outlines  the  extent  to 
which  Ford  relies  upon  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  its  manufacturing,  engineering, 
research,  and  testing  operations. 

As  proof  that  commercial  or  industrial 
standards  are  not  inextricably  rooted  in 
an  established  system  of  measuring 
units,  recent  standards  published  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  orig- 
inally developed  In  inch-pound  units  are 
simultaneously  now  being  published  In 
metric  units.  The  SAE  has  also  pub- 
lished conversion  guides  in  an  effort  to 
propagate  the  metric  system.  Again,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  significant  due  to  the 
extensive  dependence  of  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  those  related  industries 
which  are  numbered  among  its  suppliers, 
upon  engineering  procedures,  extensive 
machine  tooling,  and  units  of  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  metric  system  has 
been  adopted  by  82  of  the  135  nations 
of  the  world.  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  the  only  industrial  nations 
continuing  usage  of  the  inch -pound  sys- 
tem. Britain  has  announced  its  intention 
to  convert  to  the  metric  system. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  to  be  commended 
for  Its  public  spirit,  vision,  and  leader- 
ship In  coming  forth  as  a  member  of  the 
complex  automotive  industry  with  a 
voice  anticipating  expansion  of  the  met- 
ric system.  That  company's  recent  re- 
ports mailed  to  the  Congress  are  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  a  study  of  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  this  Nation's  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. If  a  study  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  appear  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  complex  U.S.  automobile  industry, 
Its  benefits  to  other  industries  less  de- 
pendent upon  complex  mechanization 
appear  even  more  clear. 

A  recent  issue  of  American  Metal  Mar- 
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ket,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  en- 
gineering trade  publications,  Interviewed 
Pord  Motor  Co.  engineer  G.  Gordon 
Cook.  The  article  says  It  Is  the  Pord  en- 
gineer's view  that  "our  studies  of  fu- 
ture, potential  world  markets  have  de- 
veloped the  clear  conclusion  that  if  we 
are  going  to  be  a  worldwide  company, 
we  should  not  hang  on  to  a  measuring 
system  that  we  have  gotten  by  default." 
Mr.  Cook  also  expressed  in  the  article 
the  idea  that  although  Ford  does  not 
intend  to  "lead  the  parade,"  he  believes 
that  Ford's  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
is  inevitable  and  thus  Is  preparing  for 
the  changeover  when  it  comes. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  15  agreement 
reached  In  the  Kennedy  round  of  inter- 
national tariff  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  nearly  50  countries,  accounting 
for  some  80  percent  of  world  trade,  agree- 
ing to  an  average  cut  of  one-third  in 
their  tariffs,  illustrates  that  world  trade 
will  drastically  expand  even  further  in 
the  near  futiu-e.  The  key  to  expanding 
world  trade  lies  with  International 
standardization  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. As  a  major  world  Industrial  pow- 
er, the  United  States  must  assure  its  po- 
sition by  examining  the  question  of 
metric  system  conversion.  I  urge  that  this 
Congress  enact  at  the  earliest  moment 
legislation  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  such  as  I  have  proposed  in  S.  441  in 
order  that  n.S.  leadership  as  a  world  in- 
dustrial and  technological  power  be  re- 
tained. 


HEARINGS  ON  SUPREME  COURT  DE- 
CISIONS REGARDING  CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  the- 
last  few  months  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  been  held  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Milwaukee,  'Wis., 
and  Washington,  B.C.,  to  secure  Infor- 
mation about  the  affect  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  incidence  of  crime. 

As  one  of  those  who  participated  In 
the  hearings  I  foimd  them  to  be  useful 
and  enlightening. 

Recently  two  articles  detailing  the  ac- 
tivities In  this  field  by  Senator  Birch 
Bath,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
have  come  to  my  attention. 

Because  these  articles  contribute  to 
better  tmderstandlng  of  this  Important 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protect  the  Law-Abiding  Citizens 

"It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  any 
decent  human  being's  stomacli  turn  to  let 
a  'thing'  like  this  out  on  the  street." 

(Quote  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Iifichael  Kern,  releasing  the  confessed 
slayer  of  a  woman  and  her  five  children.) 

(By  Marguerite  Davis) 

'Washington.  March  18. — (UPI) — '"We  know 
we  must  protect  Individual  rights,  not  only 
of  criminals,  but  also  of  the  uprlgtit  cit- 
izens." 

"ITiat.  In  the  view  of  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  is 
the  crux  of  the  dilemma  America  now  faces 
in  the  light  of  burgeoning  crime  and  of  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  broadening 
the  riglits  of  the  accused. 


The  Indiana  Democrat  feels  that  the  only 
answer  might  lie  in  changing  the  Piftli 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  wlilch  says 
no  person  can  be  comjjelled  to  incriminate 
himself.  He  has  no  illusions  that  this  would 
t>e  easy  to  do. 

But,  he  told  UPI  in  an  Interview,  growing 
public  fear  and  resentrjifent  dictate  that 
something  be  done  to  protect  the  law-abid- 
ing from  criminals;  that  assurances  be  given 
that  the  demonstrably  dangerous  be  taken 
out  of  circulation,  at  least  temporarily. 

Bayh,  chairman  of  the  Senate  constitu- 
tional amendments  subcommittee,  is  looking 
into  the  situation.  He  was  moved  to  do  so 
by  the  court  ruling  last  June  13  In  the  ap- 
peal of  convicted  rapist  Ernesto  Miranda.  The 
high  court,  holding  that  Arizona  authorities 
deprived  Miranda  of  his  constitutional  rights, 
reversed  his  conviction  and  returned  the  case 
for  retrial. 

The  court  spelled  out  the  procedure  which 
arresting  officers  must  follow  before  "in- 
custody"  questioning  is  allowed: 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  remain  silent,  and  warned 
that  anything  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him  in  court.  He  must  be  told  of  his  right 
to  an  attorney,  and  provided  with  a  lawyer 
if  he  cannot  afford  to  engage  one. 

Before  a  confession  may  be  admitted  at 
his  trial,  the  prosecution  must  show  that 
these  warnings  were  given  and  understood, 
and  that  the  prisoner  knowingly,  willingly 
and  intelligently  waived  his  rights. 

In  his  effort  to  determine  what  effect  this 
has  had  on  law  enforcement.  Bayh  has  held 
hearings  in  Washington,  Houston.  Milwaukee 
and  Omaha.  He  hopes  to  schedule  more  on 
both  coasts  and  in  a  small  southeastern  com- 
munity— to  determlr.e  if  there  is  consistency 
in  the  findings. 

As  of  now,  he  said,  he  is  convinced  that 
"we  must  find  some  way  to  arrive  at  Jus- 
tice .  .  .  conviction  of  the  guilty." 

Bayh  is  not  alone  in  bis  concern  about  the 
problem. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D.,  N.C.)  and  17  co- 
sponsors  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
federal  appeals  court  from  reviewing  a  deci- 
sion of  which  the  guiding  issue  was  the 
question  of  whether  a  voluntary  confession 
should  have  been  admitted  as  evidence. 

And  when  the  Senate  criminal  laws  sub- 
committee opened  hearings  on  President 
Johnson's  anti-crime  proposals,  Chairman 
John  L.  McClellan  (D.,  Ark.),  led  off  with  an 
attack  on  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on 
confessions. 

According  to  testimony  to  Bayh's  subcom- 
mittee, law  enforcement  officials  have  in- 
terpreted the  high  court's  directives  In  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Some  law  enforcement  officials  believe  it 
applies  virtually  to  the  moment  the  crime  is 
committed,  and  that  all  questioning  is  pro- 
hibited unless  the  defendant's  attorney  is 
present. 

Others — notably  some  who  testified  at  the 
Omaha  hearing — believe  the  restriction^  ap- 
plies only  after  formal  charges  have  been 
filed,  and  they  act  accordingly. 

Bayh  said  he  considered  the  former  in- 
terpretation too  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

"Crime,  and  the  growing  concern  about  it. 
is  the  significant  factor."  he  said. 

"We  want  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  we  do  not  want  star  chamber 
tactics.  But  a  person  can  be  protected  only 
so  much." 

Bayh  disapproved  of  an  incident  described 
to  the  subcommittee  involving  "a  young  lady 
who  was  kept  up  for  two  night  of  question- 
ing and  told  her  lawyer  was  Just  outside. 
that  she  could  see  him  as  soon  as  she  signed 
a  confession.  But  her  lawyer  was  1,500  miles 
away." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Bayh  believes 
the  defendant  should  receive  legal  advice, 
he    thinks    it   is   carrying   things   too   far  to 
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require  the  attorney's  presence  at  all  ques- 
tioning. 

"I  know  It's  Inconvenient  to  sit  In  the 
police  station  and  answer  questions.  "  he  said 

"It's  also  inconvenient  to  sit  on  a  Jurr  .  .  . 
to  register  and  vote  to  pay  taxes.  If  you 

are  a  suspect  in  a  police  case,  interrogation 
Is  an  inconvenience  that  is  the  price  of 
citlzensbtp." 

Bayb  said  he  feels  strongly  that  the  guilty 
must  be  protected  from  physical  abuse  by 
police.  He  suggested  this  might  be  assured 
by  "controlled  Interrogation."  with  films  or 
audtonaonitorlng  as  a  guarantee  against 
threats,  promises  of  light  sentences,  or  beat- 
ing by  the  police. 

"This  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  the  police 
don't  object,"  he  said 

When  a  confession  is  secured.  Bayh  favors 
letting  the  Judge  first  rule  whether  It  is  ad- 
missible. Should  the  ruling  be  affirmative, 
the  Jury  then  would  determine  the  weight 
to  be  given  It. 

"Under  the  Miranda  decision,  this  would 
be  held  unconstitutional  unless  the  confes- 
sion were  given  after  the  warning  of  the  de- 
fendant's rights  and  of  the  consequences.  ' 
Bayh  said. 

Bayh  said  he  has  made  no  decision  on  what 
should  be  done  The  facts  before  the  subcom- 
mittee now  are  "woefully  few  to  substanti- 
ate any  conclusion,  he  said 

"But  we  know  there  is  great  concern 
through  the  country  over  the  problem  of 
crime." 

|From  the  Richmond  i  Ind  i  Palladium  Item, 

April  12.   19671 
Bath    Ubgcb    Incu:.\se    in    Police    Suppokt 

Indianapolis — Indiana  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  »«ld  here  Tuesday  that  for  the  daily 
price  of  a  package  of  chewing  gum.  Ameri- 
cans can  give  police  departments  "the  tools 
and  men  they  need   to  do  their  Jobs  ' 

Bayh.  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Indiana  Bell 
Women's  Club,  said  the  total  current  ex- 
penditure for  police  protection  by  local. 
state  and  federal  governments  averages  four 
cents  per  day  per  person 

"How  much  Is  better  protection  worth  to 
you?"  Bayh  asked 

"Could  you  afford  a  nickel  or  even  a  dime 
a  day?  ...  I  suggest  to  you  ^hat  we  will  not 
control  crime  until  we  are  willing  to  become 
involved  personally  in  the  struggle  against 
this  spreading  virus  Infecting  our  communl- 
tlea." 

Bayh  said  it  Is  "shocking"  that  one  In  every 
160  Americans  Is  in  Jail,  in  reform  school,  on 
parole  or  on  probation.  Tf-'arrests  and  con- 
victions were  made  for  every  major  crime 
committed,  Bayh  said,  the  number  would 
be  one  In  50. 

Bayh  said  he  Is  'vitally  concerned  with 
getting  a  man  safely  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon;  but  I  am  also  vitally  concerned  with 
a  man  or  woman  getting  safely  home  from 
the  comer  drugstore 

"We  spend  twice  as  much  on  our  space 
program  than  we  do  on  ail  our  police  pro- 
tection combined  " 

Besides  increased  financiu  support  for  po- 
lice. Bayh  urged  improved  street  lighting 
programs  by  cities,  vocal  public  support  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  education  and  employment. 
personal  participation  in  local  crlme-flghtlng 
programs,  support  for  wholesome  youth  ac- 
tivities and  more  effective  legislation  nn  the 
authority  of  police  in  apprehending  and  in- 
terrogating criminal  suspects. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TYDINGS 
BEFORE  GEORGIA  STATE  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Georgia  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation had  the  special  privilege  of  hear- 
ing an  address  by  the  distinguished  and 


able  junior  Senator  from  MaiT'and  I  Mr. 
Tydincs]  at  their  summer  convention 
held  last  month. 

His  address,  which  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  delay  in  our  courts,  was  par- 
ticularly timely  and  important.  This 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  which 
confront  our  judicial  system.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments of  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Senator 
Tydincs  has  developed  considerable  ex- 
pertise in  ways  to  deal  with  this  perplex- 
ing situation  without  threatening  our 
cherished  legal  traditions. 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  is  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  that  our  Foundins:; 
Fathers  wisely  .soutrht  to  guarantee  for 
our  citizens,  and  this  risiht  must  not  be 
impaired  by  the  administrative  short- 
comings of  our  courts  in  this  age  of  20th 
centurj-  eflficlency. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  bar  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  the  visit  and  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  I  commend 
his  renoarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MODERNIZI.NG    OUR    COURTS 

The  subservience  of  all  men  to  the  rule  of 
Kiw  is  a  concept  essential  to  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ic.in  legal  tradition  Our  English  ancestors 
won  preeminence  for  that  concept  after  a 
long  and  dlfflrult  struggle  And  the  superi- 
ority of  liw.  even  over  the  sovereign,  is 
nowhere  better  refleCed  than  In  the  clissic 
words  of  WllU.iin  Pitt 

"The  poorest  man  m:iy  in  his  cotUige  bid 
defisnce  to  all  the  force  of  the  crown  It 
nijy  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake:  the  wind 
niay  blow  through  it  The  su>rms  ma.  enter. 
the  ram  may  enter — but  the  King  of  Engl.ind 
cinnot  enter,  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement   ' 

Social  order  and  democracy  it&elf  in  this 
country  rests  upon  the  continuing  vluUlty 
of  the  rtile  of  law  But  the  principle  Is  not 
.self-sii.stalnlntf  The  people  must  continually 
give  It  life  and  their  desire  to  do  so  no  doubt 
depends  on  the  beUef  that  the  law  serves  the 
needs  of  us  all.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  confidence  in  .ind  respect 
for  tiie  law  may  be  seriously  threatened  today 
by  one  painfully  prominent  feature  of  the 
leg.Hl  process     delay  In  the  courts 

.\s  lawyers,  we  cannot  afford  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  our  courts  are  now 
confronted  with  cases  of  unprecedented 
number  and  complexity.  Too  niany  courts 
are  not  perfornUng  their  function  with  dis- 
patch Many  litigants.  In  their  pursuit  of 
legal  relief,  are  now  f.tced  with  such  delay 
that  the  ends  of  Justice  are  utterly  defeated. 
Frustration  is  the  result  and  the  people. 
losing  respect  for  the  legal  process,  begin 
the  search   for  relief  outside   the   law 

My  message  to  you  today  is  that  with  de- 
t'^rmln.ition.  imagination,  .ind  leadership  by 
the  organized  b.ir  as  well  as  the  bench — by 
breaking  aw.iy  from  indifference  and  ancient 
prejudices — we  can  bring  the  Judicial  sys- 
tems of  our  cities,  st-ites  and  Federal  districts 
into  the  20th  century,  and  make  the  Judicial 
process  once  again  both  swift  and  Just 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  astound- 
ing Consider  the  plight  of  Federal  district 
courts  in  some  of  our  large  metropolitan 
areas 

The  Southern  District  of  New  York  had  a 
backlog  of  10.000  civil  cases  of  July.  1966. 
The  median  elapsed  time  from  issue  to  trial 


for  the  middle  80  per  cent  of  civil  cases  was 
39  months. 

The  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  11  Judges,  has  an  even  more  serious 
problem,  .^t  the  end  of  fiscal  1966  the  back- 
log was  more  than  6.600  cases,  and  median 
delay  between  issue  and  trial  was  41  months 

Between  1951  and  1966  we  continued  to 
add  new  Judges  to  the  Federal  district 
c.)urt.s.  but  the  total  backlog  in  those  courts 
increased  by  more  than  15  per  cent.  The 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  have  also  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing caseload  In  Just  one  year,  fiscal  1965.  the 
backlog  of  appeals  rose  by  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  Slate  systems  In 
Wayne  County  Michigan  the  average  auto- 
mobile negligence  litigant  must  w.ui  34 
months  to  get  a  Jury  trial. 

In  Maricopa  Counfy,  Arizona,  the  del.\y 
(rom  filing  to  trial  in  civil  Jury  cases  is 
more  than  30  months 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  Illi- 
nois, the  average  litigant  in  a  civil  jury  case 
faces  a  delay  of  almost  6  years  from  filing  to 
trial. 

If  there  were  no  other  need  for  a  critic  il  re- 
examination of  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness of  our  courts,  the  population  problem 
makes  this  Imperative  Since  1950  our  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  150  to  195  million— 
an  increase  of  45  million  persons  in  16  years 
According  to  conservative  estimates,  we  will 
grow  by  another  30  million  before  1980.  and 
Just  five  years  later,  still  another  40  million 
Thus  In  1985,  not  20  years  from  now,  we  can 
expect  our  population  to  have  grown  from 
195  million  people  to  265  million.  And  we  are 
told  that  by  the  year  2.000.  this  country  will 
contain  338  million  people.  Such  cyclonic 
growth  will  bring  with  It  increased  business 
activity,  crime  and  social  stress.  All  this 
means  a  tremendously  increasing  case  load 
for  our  Judicial  system. 

C.\n  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  time  Is 
now  to  confront  the  problems  In  the  courts 
that  produce  delay  and  injustice?  We  re- 
pose in  our  courts  mxssive  prestige  and 
enormous  authority,  but  little  in  the  way  of 
funds  or  facilities  especially  for  self  evalua- 
tion and  improvement.  The  resources  we 
make  available  for  the  men  and  machinery 
of  our  Judicial  systen^  are  painfully  insuffi- 
cient. I  liave  the  strong  impression  that  many 
suites  in  the  union  spend  more  money  for 
peanut  butter  than  for  public  Justice  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  a  State  trial  Judge 
who  reported  that  he  was  receiving  a  salary 
of  »1 1.000.  although  he  had  Just  rendered  a 
decision  In  a  case  involving  interest  in 
uranium  mines  worth  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. In  recent  years  State  Judges  have  gniued 
a  little  bit  on  the  uranium  rights,  but  not 
much. 

Underpaid  Judges  are  but  one  example  of 
the  way  in  which  we  persist  in  shortchang- 
ing our  Judicial  system  In  many  other  ways 
we  have  yet  to  provide  the  tools,  the  tech- 
niques and  machinery  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  century. 

In  keeping  with  traditional  concepts  of 
an  independent  Judiciary,  the  courts  have 
been  left  largely  to  their  own  devices  to  solve 
administrative  problems  and  to  Initiate  re- 
forms But  the  courts  have  not  taken  enough 
initiative,  and  the  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures have  largely  been  Indifferent  and  In 
loo  many  cases  antagonistic  to  the  few  pro- 
posals for  reform  that  have  been  brought 
forth.  The  response  of  bar  associations  has 
been  no  more  vigorous. 

In  recent  years,  our  legislators  have 
.stepped  up  their  Interest  in  the  problems 
that  plague  the  court  But  If  the  problem  of 
delayed  Justice  is  to  be  resolved,  legislative 
interest  will  not  alone  t>e  sufficient.  There 
must  also  be  a  commitment  to  allocate 
greater  projjortiona  of  our  governmental 
budgets  to  the  Judiciary,  supporting  per- 
sonnel, and  related  community  agencies.  At 
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present  such  appropriations  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  sparse  leftovers  rather  than  fully 
adequate  allocations. 

And  beyond  our  legislatures,  all  persons 
interested  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  de- 
layed Justice  must  be  willing  to  consider 
imaginative  approaches  to  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. Too  often  we  have  simply  relied 
upon  the  legislature  to  provide  more  Judges 
to  handle  more  cases  and  taken  for  granted 
that  the  problems  would  go  away.  We  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  possibility 
that  with  Improved  administrative  tech- 
niques, more  cases  can  be  handled  by  each 
Judge  without  any  Impairment  of  the  tradi- 
tional decision  making  process.  It  Is  not  true 
that  the  only  solution  to  backlog  and  delay 
Is  either  more  judges  or  fewer  cases.  In  fact 
experience  in  the  Federal  courts  Indicates 
that  adding  more  Judges  sometimes  Is  no 
solution  at  all.  In  recent  years  despite  a  25 
per  cent  Increase  in  judicial  manpower,  the 
Federal  courts  were  able  to  step  up  the  dis- 
position of  cases  by  only  three  per  cent. 

Moreover,  those  who  suggest  that  the  plight 
of  a  particular  court  can  be  alleviated  by  cur- 
tailing its  jurisdiction  should  remember  that 
such  a  step  may  simply  transfer  a  block  of 
cases  from  that  court  to  another  which  may 
be  even  less  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 
And  the  more  radical  measure  of  removing 
certain  classes  of  cases  from  the  judicial 
process  altogether  is  an  admission  of  defeat 
before  the  battle  for  sound  Judicial  adminis- 
tration has  even  begun.  We  should  not  con- 
clude prematurely  that  courts  are  Incapable 
of  seri'ing  as  a  forum  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  in  an  Increasingly  complex  world. 

If  we  reject  as  unsuitable  the  solutions  of 
more  judges,  fewer  cases,  and  curtailed  juris- 
diction, what  then  can  be  done?  I  suggest 
that  before  the  courts — and  I  speak  here  of 
both  Federal  and  State  courts — can  begin  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  congestion  and 
delay  three  important  steps  must  be  taken: 

First,  each  court  must  have  a  supervisory 
judge  with  the  power  and  personnel  to  make 
and  implement  administrative  decisions. 

Second,  each  court  system  must  study  its 
own  administrative  of>eratlon3  critically. 
Each  must  establish  procedures  to  collect 
and  analyze  detailed  and  current  Informa- 
tion on  business  in  the  coiu^. 

Third,  each  court  system  must  have  ade- 
quate physical  facilities,  competent  clerical 
personnel,  and  office  procedures  that  func- 
tion to  promote  the  efficient  administration 
of  Justice. 

Let  me  elaborate  upon  these  three  foun- 
dations of  sound  Judicial  administration. 
First,  court  administration  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  judge  having  the  power  to 
enforce  his  administrative  Judgment  is  es- 
sential. There  are  a  number  of  critical  deci- 
sions in  the  Judicial  process  that  are  not  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  the  tradition  sense.  They 
are,  instead,  decisions  that  affect  the  admin- 
istration of  the  court's  business:  control  of 
the  docket,  assignment  of  Judges,  allocation 
of  supporting  personnel.  At  present  these 
matters  are  too  often  regulated  by  inertia 
rather  than  by  conscious  choice.  Adminis- 
trative decisions  must  be  made  quickly  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  and  they  would  best  be  made 
l>y  a  chief  judge  chosen  for  his  administra- 
tive ability  rather  than  his  seniority  on  the 
court. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  pro- 
vides an  example  of  what  centralized  admin- 
istration can  accomplish.  It  is  a  trial  court 
of  more  than  120  Judges  serving  a  vast  and 
growing  metropolitan  area.  A  series  of  force- 
ful presiding  Judges  elected  by  their  col- 
leagues for  administrative  ability  and  aided 
by  a  permanent  professional  non-lawyer  ad- 
ministrator, Implemented  reforms  in  docket 
control  that  reduced  delay  in  civil  Jury  cases 
from  more  than  2  years  to  less  than  6 
months. 

A  second  requirement  for  sound  Judicial 
administration    is    information.    The    judge 


discharging  administrative  tasks  must  have 
at  his  disposal  currently  revelant  data  that 
will  allow  him  to  make  Informed  decisions. 
In  too  many  of  our  courts  today  statistics 
are  compiled  unsyBtematically.  Frequently 
information  is  obtained  too  late  to  affect  the 
flow  of  cases  in  an  Intelligent  way.  The  "In- 
formation gap"  was  colorfully  described  only 
recently  by  Professor  Maurice  Rosenberg  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School  at  hearings  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  Professor  Rosenberg  stated, 
"a  State  that  keeps  fastidious  records  of  how 
long  it  takes  a  flock  of  geese  to  overfly  Its 
territory  will  often  have  no  idea  how  long 
it  takes  a  flock  of  litigants  to  get  to  trial  in 
Its  courts."  Only  a  few  courts  have  begun  to 
take  advantage  of  the  techniques  modern 
science  has  devised  for  collecting  and  analyz- 
ing Information  and  making  it  available 
almost  instantaneously.  These  courts  have 
found  modern  informational  methods  an  in- 
dispensable tool  In  their  programs  to  reduce 
backlog  and  delay.  For  the  availability  of 
relevant  information  places  calendar  control 
in  the  hands  of  a  court  where  it  belongs, 
rather  than  In  the  hands  of  the  litigants. 

The  Court  of  Ckimmon  Pleas  of  Alleghany 
County,  Pennsylvania  Is  a  notable  example 
of  a  court  that  has  come  to  manage  its  busi- 
ness more  effectively  by  utUlzilng  modern  in- 
formational techniques.  The  relevant  in- 
formation about  each  case  Is  transcribed  onto 
punch  cards  when  the  case  is  filed.  Each  step 
of  the  litigation  is  reported  on  these  cards 
and  the  status  of  the  case  can  be  checked 
accurately  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  cotirt 
can  thereby  take  appropriate  steps  to  en- 
courage lawyers  to  keep  their  cases  moving. 
Reminder  notices  can  be  automatically 
printed  and  the  court  is  able  to  Inform  Itself 
and  act  effectively  when  lawyers  are  failing 
to  prepare  expeditiously. 

In  the  absence  ot  adequate  Information  of 
this  kind,  conflicts  in  scheduling  easily  arise. 
Attorneys  are  often  scheduled  to  appear  in 
two  different  courtrooms  at  the  same  tlme^- 
Such  a  scheduling  conflict  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  continuance  In  one  of  the  cases,  and, 
given  the  condition  of  most  dockets,  this  may 
mean  a  delay  of  several  months.  Such  a  delay 
is  not  unavoidable;  it  Is  simply  the  product 
of  poor  management.  The  most  elementary 
system  of  modern  Information  gathering  can 
eliminate  most  of  these  conflicts  and  expedite 
the  trial  of  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

Adequate  physical  facilities,  competent 
clerical  personnel  and  efficient  office  proce- 
dures constitute,  together,  a  third  feature  of 
any  system  of  sound  Judicial  administration. 
Each  court  should  always  be  conducting 
careful  studies  of  Its  facilities,  personnel  and 
business  procedures.  Systems  of  record 
storage  should  be  kept  up  to  date.  Although 
quill  pens  and  green  eye  shades  are  not 
nearly  so  abundant  In  clerk's  offices  ap  of 
old,  there  are  still  far  too  many  records 
painstakingly  maintained  by  band.  Little  use 
Is  being  made  of  microfllms  and  magnetic 
tape.  Instead  courts  store  tons  of  documents 
in  dusty  bins  that  pre-empt  valuable  space. 
In  personnel,  as  well,  competence  In  modern 
methods  of  essential.  The  clerk's  offices  of 
the  courts  must  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as 
convenient  and  comfortable  pastures  for 
political  hacks.  An  efficient  court  system  re- 
quires competent  personnel  at  all  levels. 

In  aid  of  each  of  the  three  foundations  of 
sound  judicial  administration  that  I  have 
mentioned,  we  in  this  century  have  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques developed  by  management  experts. 
Commerce  and  industry  have  drawn  liberally 
upon  these  sources  to  achieve  the  more 
efficient  use  of  their  resources.  It  is  time  for 
the  courts  to  make  use  of  the  advances  in 
management  science  as  well.  With  proper 
guidance  from  lawyers  and  judges,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  management 
consultants  can  streamline  court  administra- 
tion without  Impinging  In  the  least  upon  the 


traditional  judicial  decision-making  proc- 
esses. 

Management  studies  of  the  courts  can  con- 
tribute to  the  modernizing  effort  in  a  variety 
of  ways: 

They  can  Identify  the  administrative  de- 
cisions that  a  court  system  must  make  and 
determine  who  should  make  those  decisions 
most  effectively. 

They  can  define  the  appropriate  grouping 
of  covu-ts  that  make  up  an  efficient  adminis- 
trative unit. 

They  can  recommend  suitable  systems  of 
Information  collection  and  analysis,  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  Implement  them. 

They  can  design  office  procedures  for  the 
processing  of  papers  and  the  storage  of  rec- 
ords. 

They  can  plan  the  efficient  and  comfort- 
able use  of  available  courthoys^^pace,  and 
the  effective  allocation  of  court  personnel. 

Members  of  our  profession  have  long  been 
notorious  for  their  distrust  of  the  new  and 
the  strange.  It  is  time  that  we  dispel  that 
reputation,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
pelling It,  but  for  the  health  of  the  legal 
system  we  defend  daily.  :4odern  management 
techniques  in  our  courts  may  be  new  and 
strange,  but  they  promise  a  new  vitality  as 
well  that  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  late  John  J. 
Parker,  a  great  North  CaroUnean  and  the 
distinguished  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dlcla"  Circuit,  spoke  of  the  Impediments  to 
swift  justice.  Regrettably,  his  words  remalii 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  Let  ne  close 
by  repeating  them  to  you: 

",  .  ,  If  the  lawyer  wishes  to  preserve  his 
place  in  the  business  life  of  the  country,  lie 
must  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
In  which  he  plays  so  important  a  part  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  that  life.  If  he 
Imagines  that  the  present  functioning  of  the 
courts  is  satisfactory  to  the  people,  he  is 
simply  deluding  himself.  .  .  .  Business  cor- 
porations are  willing,  as  all  of  us  know,  to 
suffer  almost  any  sort  of  Injustice  rather  than 
face  the  expense,  the  delay  and  uncertain- 
ties of  litigation.  Arbitration  agreements  are 
inserted  in  contracts  with  ever-increasing 
frequency;  and  every  such  agreement  is  an 
Implied  affirmation  on  the  belief  that  lay 
agencies  for  attaining  Justice  are  more  effi- 
cient than  the  courts.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the 
business  of  the  lawyer  as  well  as  of  the 
courts  .  .  .  and  it  behooves  him  to  go  about 
it  in  an  efficient  and  business-like  way.  No- 
where does  government  touch  the  life  of 
the  people  more  intimately  than  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice;  and  nowhere  Is  it 
more  important  that  the  governing  process 
be  shot  through  with  efficiency  and  common 
sense  .  .  .  nothing  else  that  we  can  possibly 
do  or  say  is  so  Important  as  the  way  In  which 
we  administer  Justice.  The  courts  are  the  one 
institution  of  democracy  which  has  been  en- 
trusted in  a  peculiar  way  to  our  keeping." 


A   NEW   ERA   IN   FOREIGN   POLICY? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  article  entitled  "United 
States  To  Shift  Its  Course  in  the 
■World?"  appears  in  the  July  3  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  article  states: 

Over  the  years  since  the  cold  war  began, 
this  country  has  become  involved  in  almost 
every  eruption  of  trouble  at  Just  about  any 
point  on  the  globe. 

On  every  continent,  the  American  role  be- 
came that  of  world  policeman  and  savior 
of   non-Communist  countries. 

Now  It  is  beglning  to  dawn  on  policy 
makers  In  Washington  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  world  of  1967  Is  not  the 
world  of  1947   .  .  . 
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This  growing — but  belated— awareness 
can  no  doubt  be  traced  directly  to  our 
Nation's  unfortunate  experience  in  Viet- 
nam. Painful  and  costly  that  lesson  may 
be.  but  at  least  it  appears  that  the  les- 
son may  have  been  learned.  If  Vietnam 
has  not  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  cannot— and  should 
not — be  the  worlds  policeman,  the  trag-J; 
edy  of  that  bloody  war  will  be  com- 
pounded many  times  over 

The  calm,  evenhanded  pohcy  of  non- 
intervention followed  by  the  President 
during  the  recent  cn.sis  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  be  commended  The  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  intervene  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  does  justify  hope  that  a  new  era 
of  self-restraint  has  begun 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  referred 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNiTin  STATxa  To  Smitt  Irs  Course  in  the 
WoEiJ>? — End  or  Role  as  World  Police- 
man? 

Johnaon  Administration  Is  taking  a  new 
tack  In  dealing  with  the  worlds  trouble 
spoU. 

Middle  East  crisis  shows  the  trend 
No  longer  la  the  U  S  ready  to  dash  around 
the  globe,  putting  out  fires  for  e-erybody  at 
the  flrat  alarm.  Mood  la  to  avoid  new  com- 
mitments unless  U  S  interests  are  directly 
Involved. 

An  era  appears  now  to  be  drawing  toward 
tm  end  In  tJ.S.  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Over  the  years  since  the  cold  war  began, 
'his  country  has  become  involved  In  almost 
-•very  eruption  of  trouble  at  Just  about  any 
DOtnt  on  the  globe. 

On  every  continent,  the  American  role  be- 
came that  of  world  policeman  and  savior  of 
non-Communist  countries. 

Tiny  Israel,  in  a  blitzkrieg  all  its  own.  has 
Just  relieved  the  US  of  that  chore  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Now  it  1«  beginning  to  dawn  on  policy 
makers  In  Washington  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  world  of  1967  Is  not  the 
world  of  1947,  and  that  the  U  S  .  powerful  as 
It  18,  no  longer  can  fulfill  singlehandedly  Its 
former  role. 

Prom  now  on,  top  officials  say.  there  are 
to  be  no  more  "creeping  involvements"  such 
as  the  one  that  brought  the  US  Into  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  U  S  will  not  renege  on  ex- 
isting commitments  But.  in  the  words  of  one 
ofBclal,  "neither  are  we  going  out  looking 
for  new  business." 

There  will  be  more  caution  before  jump- 
ing into  a  crisis. 

War  In  Vietnam  has  helped  to  bring  about 
this  attitude  that  is  leading  to  a  shift  in 
U.8.  policy. 

In  Vietnam,  all  of  the  might  of  a  huge 
American  mUltary  machine  is  effectively 
countered  by  a  minor  Asian  country  aided 
by  a  force  of  guerrillas 

That  Is  proving  to  be  quite  a  shocker  to 
top-level  policy  makers,  who  al.so  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  other  slgnlflcant  changes  when 
they  look  around  the  world 

THE   PICrrRE    ABROAD 

In  Western  Europe,  the  basic  alliance  that 
Underlies  much  of  American  foreign  policy 
Is  a  shambles.  The  French  are  using  all  of 
their  ingenuity  to  bring  about  a  'neutralist" 
Europe,  freed  of  ties  with  the  U  S.  and  seek- 
ing a  way  to  deal  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Britain — the  one  tested  ally — is  drawing 
back  from  a  world  role,  drastically  reducing 
Its  military  establishment,  attempting  to  get 
out  from  under  commitments  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  Bast,  wanting  the  U  S  to  take  over. 


In  the  Mideast,  everything  now  Is  in  a  state 
of  Ilux 

The  U  S.  Is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  na- 
tions of  the  Arab  world-  n.ulons  on  which 
American  taxpayers  have  lavished  billions  In 
aid  Russia  Is  exploiting  thl.s  enmity,  hoping 
to  get  Arab  countries  to  nationalize  US  oil- 
company  investments  that  the  Soviets  then 
w,>iil(i  hope  to  control  De  Gaulle  of  France 
also  Is  in  on  that  game. 

India,  on  which  this  country  has  heaped 
7  6  billion  dollars,  looks  more  to  Russia  than 
to  the  US  for  guidance  India  quickly  lined 
up  with  Egypt  In  the  Mideast  furor 

In  Africa  there  Is  great  lnstablllt>  -even 
something  appro.^chlnjf  turmoil  In  many  of 
the  so-called  "new  nntlons  "  E.ich  of  these 
nations,  some  of  them  with  populations  no 
larger  th.tn  a  medium-sized  American  city, 
has  a  vote  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  equal  to  that  of  the  US  More  and 
more,  these  votes  are  shifting  dominance  In 
the  Gener.^1  Assembly  toward  the  Communist 
side.  Yet  Amerlc.iii  aid  to  Africa  has 
amounted  to  4  billion  dollars 

Asia  presents  .i  mixed  picture,  despite  a 
US  Investment  In  aid  amounting  to  more 
than  29  billion  dollars— besides  the  billions 
spent  by  the  U  S  In  two  wars  and  the  Amer- 
ican blood  spilled  In  those  wars 

Japan,  the  most  stable,  prosperous  and 
powerful  of  Asian  nations.  Is  unwilling  to 
help  much  In  dealing  with  basic  problems  In 
the  Far  Ea.st  American  military  services.  In 
fact,  wonder  how  long  they  will  be  able.  In 
the  face  of  political  pressure  from  Japan,  to 
maintain  the  US  ba-se  on  Okinawa  Japan's 
need  for  Mldeastern  oil  Is  causing  it  to 
adopt  an  equivocal  position  toward  the  prob- 
lem In  that  region 

That  Is  a  broad  outline  of  the  picture  this 
country's  policy  makers  see  after  20  years  of 
striving  to  guide  the  non-Communist  world 
and  to  serve  a,s  a  world  policeman. 

To  do  that  Job.  the  American  people  have 
put  up  128  billion  dollivrs  In  foreign  aid  over 
the  20-year  period  They  also  have  Invested 
about  500  billion  more  dollars  In  their  mili- 
tary establishment  than  would  be  called  for 
by  simple  defense  needs 

As  a  reeult.  taxes  are  high,  budgets  are 
unbalanced  and  the  national  debt  has 
reached  a  point  that  worries  Congress  The 
US.  dollar  Is  weakened  by  the  burdens 
thrown  on  It.  with  uncertainty  about  Its 
future  Yet  the  Influence  of  the  U  S  In  world 
afTalrs  Is  found  to  be  less  than  It  was  when 
the  whole  experiment  began. 

PROMISES,    PROMISES 

What  went  wrong''  The  answer  to  that 
question  now  being  given  Is  that  U.S.  com- 
mitments outran  U  S    resources. 

The  U.S.  went  around  the  world  making 
promises  on  every  side — promises  of  defense 
against  external  aggression,  promises  of  large- 
scale  aid  for  underdeveloped  countries,  prom- 
ises of  capital  for  big  development  projects. 

In  Its  role  of  world  policeman  and  world- 
wide purveyor  of  relief,  the  U  S.  was  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  stabilizing  the  non- 
Communist  world  of  postwar  years  and  played 
the  biggest  part  In  checking  the  aggressions 
of  the  Communists. 

Grown  strong  again,  however,  much  of  the 
non-Communist  world  was  unwilling  longer 
to  accept  U  S  leadership  Also,  the  world  be- 
gan to  change  radically  A  population  explo- 
sion hit  the  underdeveloped  nations  Britain 
declined  In  stature  as  a  world  power  Colo- 
nial empires  broke  up  and  became  areas  of 
new  instability  In  Africa,  large  numbers  of 
so-called  new  nations"  came  Into  being — 
all  needing  aid 

The  load  of  defense  and  aid,  In  other  words, 
grew  greater  At  the  same  time,  alliances  of 
postwar  years  began  to  crack  up  More  and 
more  of  the  load  of  policing  the  world  fell  to 
the  US  alone  Even  the  United  Nations — 
whose  role  never  was  large — declined  In  Im- 
portance and  In  wtUlngneas  to  deal  with 
world  problems. 


As  these  problems  grew  In  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  US.  striiggled  to  fill  In  where 
others  pulled  back. 

President  Johnson  has  Indicated  of  late 
that  he  Is  determined  to  change  this  policy 

The  President  was  Inclined  to  move  slowly 
In  projecting  this  country  into  the  latest 
Mldeastern  crisis.  When  Mr  Johnson  stalled 
off  committing  the  U  S  to  action  In  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba,  Israel  moved  on  Its  o'wn  and  re- 
solved that  problem  at  least  for  the  time 
being 

TREATIt.S    AND    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

.5'*=iAinertcHB  o*liei;ils  say  that  two  factors  gov- 
ern US  decisions  on  any  crisis:  treaty  com- 
mitments and  national  Interests.  The  aim  Is 
to  Ht  treaty  commitments  to  natloni-.l  Inter- 
ests That.  It  Is  explained.  Is  why  the  U  S  has 
no  treaty  commitments  to  either  side  in  the 
Mideast 

One  US    official  pointed  out: 
We  have  national  Interests  In  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states.  We  don't  want  to  sacrl- 
tlce   either    So   we   have   no   treaty   commit- 
ments." 

When  the  British  announced  that  they 
were  pulling  back  from  their  role  of  police- 
man "east  of  Suez" — leaving  that  Job  to  the 
US— this  country  Indicated  it  wanted  no 
major  part  of  that  Job. 

Official  U  S.  Interest  In  developments 
among  nations  of  black  Africa  Is  being  down- 
graded. Officials  no  longer  are  willing  to 
undertake  to  establish  and  sustain  "democ- 
racy "  In  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
Experience  has  seemed  to  teach  that  "demo- 
cratic" leaders  often  have  a  way  of  develop- 
Wig  Into  dictators  of  one  kind  or  another. 

President  Johnson  appears  Increasingly  In- 
clined to  let  the  nations  of  a  region  solve 
their  own  problems  The  Implication  is  that 
the  US  is  not  about  to  jump  into  every  fight 
to  get  things  straightened  out 

More  thought.  Instead.  Is  being  directed 
toward  what  might  be  called  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  U.8.  in  assigning  priorities  for 
attention  and  for  future  commitments. 

Top  attention  in  the  fixing  of  priorities 
goes  to  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  US.  likewise  Is  vitally  Interested  In 
Western  Europe  and  Its  security.  Two  major 
wiU's  have  been  fought  to  prevent  dominance 
of  Western  Europe  by  a  power  regarded  as 
hostile  to  the  US. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific,  ranging  from  Japan 
to  Taiwan,  on  through  the  Philippines,  and 
di>wn  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  also 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  U.S. 

This  country — which  today  dominates  most 
of  the  seas — Is  concerned,  too.  about  security 
of  Important  water  routes  through  Panama, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  through  the  Strait 
of  Malacca. 

If  war  In  Vietnam  could  be  settled,  there 
Is  every  indication  that  the  US.  would  be 
extremely  slow  to  make  further  military 
commitments  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

In  fact,  the  policy  that  appears  now  to  be 
favored  for  the  future  Is  one  of  moderate 
withdrawal.  Instead  of  active  venturing  Into 
a  broader  and  broader  range  of  commitment*, 
by  treaties  or  otherw^lse. 

Emphasis  apparently  is  to  be  shifted  away 
from  a  policy  of  pushing  American  aid  on 
other  nations  and  toward  a  policy  that  will 
require  such  countries  to  demonstrate,  by 
their  own  Initiative,  that  they  need,  deserve 
and  appreciate  US.  help  or  protection. 

Another  realization  dawning  on  policy 
makers  contributes  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
proper  policy  for  the  U  S.  is  one  of  caution 
and  playing  for  time  This  realization  Is  that 
the  most  important  single  development  In 
the  world  of  today  is  an  explosion  of  popu- 
lation— centering  in  underdeveloped  and  un- 
stable parts  of  the  earth— that  is  outrunning 
the  supply  of  food  either  available  or  In 
sight. 

Famine  Is  the  threat  that  Is  looming  on 
the  horizon    In  India  and  China,  widespread 
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famine  Is  being  staved  off  today  only  through 
large-scale  Imports  of  grain  Into  India  from 
the  U.S.  and  Into  Red  China  from  Canada 
and  Australia. 

Food  is  depicted  as  a  trump  card  In  the 
h.md  of  the  U.S. 

North  America — the  US.  In  particular — is 
the  only  area  In  the  world  which  Is  capable 
of  exjianding  production  of  food  in  time,  and 
on  a  large-enough  scale,  to  help  meet  the 
food  needs  of  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

Nasser  even  now  finds  It  necessary  to  im- 
port 200.000  tons  of  grain  each  month  to  give 
the  Egyptian  people  a  minimum  diet.  India 
requires  nearly  1  million  tons  of  imported 
grain  each  month.  Populations  of  both  these 
countries  are  skyrocketing.  The  population 
explosion — without  a  corresponding  increase 
In  food  production — Is  pushing  countries  in 
Africa  and  In  South  America  close  to  the 
point  of  dependence  on  Imported  foodstuffs. 

American  farms.  In  other  words,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  viewed  as  more  important  than 
American  guns  as  an  Influence  In  the  world. 

NO    CHANCE     OF     ISOLATION 

The  changing  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy does  not  mean  a  withdrawal  into  isola- 
tion. As  one  American  official  put  it; 

'Our  country  has  so  much  power  eco- 
nomically, militarily  and  every  other  way 
that  we  couldn't  go  Isolationist  even  If  we 
wanted  to." 

Nor  Is  foreign  aid  to  end. 

Rather,  according  to  a  speech  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  on  June  21,  ob- 
jectives after  Vietnam  are  a  better  life  in 
the  U.S.  and  "really  adequate  foreign  aid — 
at  least  twice  our  present  level." 

Then,  Mr,  Humphrey  said,  "we  can  begin 
to  dig  out  the  bitter  roots  of  poverty  where 
violence  and  war  come  from." 

"It  is  far  better  to  prevent  wars  than  to 
wage  them."  the  Vice  President  said. 

Real  meaning  of  the  shift  In  policy  plan- 
ning Is  a  drawing  back  by  the  U.S.  from  its 
costly  role  as  world  policeman. 

In  years  ahead,  it  now  seems  likely,  the 
TJ.S.,  while  willing  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world,  ■will  be  wary  of  blank-check 
commitments. 


'•mOH  CASUALTIES  AND  LOW 
MORALE" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  optimistic  official 
reports  we  have  received  on  the  "prog- 
ress" made  In  Vietnam,  as  viewed  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  others  who 
produce  official  statements,  could  be  ac- 
cepted at  full  face  value.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  have  made  real  and  sig- 
nificant gains  in  the  past  few  months  or 
the  past  year. 

But  news  dispatches  from  the  scene, 
written  even  as  the  Secretary  was  mak- 
ing his  visit  last  week,  do  not  seem  to 
bear  the  same  kind  of  optimism. 

Take  the  dispatch  by  Bernard  Wein- 
raub  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  13. 
datelined  from  Dongha,  10  miles  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Here,  in  what 
has  been  dubbed  Leatherneck  Square. 
the  marines  in  the  area  have  suffered 
9.000  casualties  since  the  start  of  the 
year.  One  of  them  made  his  own  report 
to  Mr.  Weinraub  in  a  vein  quite  different 
from  that  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

_  "Eight  months  ago,"  said  that  marine, 
Ttongha  was  considered  a  safe  rear. 
Now  it's  on  the  frontline.  That  is  real 
progress,  isn't  it?" 

Morale  is  down.  Unshaven,  sleeping 
only  3  or  4  hours  a  night,  not  knowing 


when  a  new  surprise  mortar  barrage  may 
come,  these  men  find  frustration,  not 
optimism,  in  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  dispatch  to  which  I 
refer  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  dis- 
patch was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Marines  "Weary  Neab  Buffer  Zone — Par-Off 
Guns  Taking  Toll  in  Men  and  Morale 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Dongha,  Sottth  Vietnam,  July  13. — The 
marines  have  a  new  saying  in  'their  outposts 
near  the  demilitarized  zone.  It  is  "Go  north 
and  die." 

Each  day.  the  North  Vietnamese  pound  the 
outposts  with  heavy  mortar  and  artillery 
fire;  killing  three,  four  or  Ave  marines.  The 
dally  barrage  from  an  unseen  enemy  has 
left  many  marines  exhausted  and  be'wll- 
dered. 

Prom  Dongha,  10  miles  south  of  the  de- 
militarized zone,  to  Conthlen,  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  zone.  Marine 
officers  are  coping  with  high  casualties  and 
low  morale.  The  marines  near  the  zone  are 
frightened  by  the  Increasingly  accurate  ar- 
tillery barrages,  frustrated  over  their  inabil- 
ity to  Sght  an  enemy  who  Is  usually  miles 
away,  and  weary,  tired  and  depressed  from 
lack  of  sleep,  showers  and  hot  food. 

"You're  Just  fighting  here  for  your  life  and 
your  buddy's  life,"  said  a  20-year-old  Call- 
fornlan  in  the  hot,  dusty  shaclt  that  serves 
as  Dongha's  air  passenger  terminal.  "You're 
sure  as  hell  not  fighting  for  this  damn  coun- 
try." 

NINE-THOUSAND    CASUALTIES    IN    TEAR 

Near  6,000  marines  are  stationed  at  or 
near  outposts  that  run  inland  below  the  de- 
militarized zone.  The  area — dubbed  Leather- 
neck Square — runs  from  the  Marine  artil- 
lery bastion  at  Glollnh,  six  miles  east  of 
Conthlen,  to  Camp  Carroll,  the  artUlery  base 
to  the  southwest,  and  from  Dongha  to 
Conthlen. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year  the  marines  in 
the  area  have  suffered  9,000  casualties,  many 
of  them  resulting  from  enemy  artillery  bar- 
rages from  both  sides  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  In  recent  weeks  ■virtually  all  the  marine 
outposts  near  the  zone  have  been  struck  by 
artillery  and  mortar  fire. 

"Eight  months  ago  Dongha  was  considered 
a  safe  rear,"  said  a  23-year-old  marine,  walk- 
ing past  the  airstrip.  "Now  It's  on  the  front- 
line. That's  real  progress.  Isn't  It?"  The  strip 
was  attacked  with  mortars  last  week. 

Nearby,  a  private  first  class  from  Chicago 
stood  in  the  swirling  dust  and  waited  to 
board  a  motor  convoy  to  Conthlen.  "You 
can't  fight  these  people  now,"  he  said  bit- 
terly. "That's  what  gets  you.  You  Just  stay 
in  the  bunker  and  wait  for  someone  to  yell 
'In  coming!'  and,  Christ,  you  hope  and  pray 
it  goes  over  you." 

"we're    TRAINED   TO    FIGHT" 

"I  was  at  the  batUe  of  Hill  881,"  he  said, 
"and  you  know,  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
that  hill  we  all  stood  up  and  cheered.  We're 
marines.  We're  trained  to  fight,  we're  not 
supposed  to  wait  In  bunkers  to  get  hit." 

Por  some  Marine  o£Bcers  the  frustrations 
and  complaints  of  the  troops  are  the  frus- 
trations and  complaints  of  any  -war.  "Hell, 
you  give  them  a  kick  In  the  butt  and  shake 
them  up  a  little  bit  and  they'll  be  all  right," 
a  major  said.  "All  we  need  is  a  little  shoot- 
'em-up  action  and  we'll  be  all  right." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth,  commander 
of  the  Third  Marine  Division,  insists  that 
morale  is  "intangible  and  difficult  to  Judge." 

"You  can  have  -varying  degrees  of  morale 
in  various  units"  the  general  said  in  an  In- 
terview at  his  headquarters  at  Phubal,  about 


60  miles  south  of  Dongha.  "It  depends,  ba- 
sically, on  the  leadership  within  the  unit." 

But  among  the  marines  In  the  north — who 
have  been  trained  as  infantry  shock  troops — 
the  morale  problem  has  only  partly  to  do 
with  leadership.  They  are  unshaven,  they 
sleep  only  three  or  fours  hours  a  night  in 
bunkers  and  then  rarely  leave  their  outpoets. 
Most  have  not  had  a  leave  since  their  ar- 
rival in  Vietnam,  and  few  if  any  have  ever 
spent  a  weekend  In  Saigon. 

Some  marines  speak  of  their  fallen  friends 
in  half  sentences,  turn  away  or  change  the 
subject.  Others  shrug  and  bite  their  lips. 


"SAFE"  HIGHWAYS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  R.  W. 
Apple,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
an  experienced  observer  of  the  scene  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  a  conscientious  reporter 
v/ho  sometimes  looks  behind  the  ofiBcial 
facts  and  figures  to  a  less  rosy-hued  real- 
ity in  that  devastated  country.  He  did 
so  in  an  article  in  the  Times  on  July  12, 
analyzing  the  state  of  security  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  freedom  of  travel  over  the  roads 
of  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed,  while  in 
Saigon  last  week,  to  the  state  of  Viet- 
nam's roads  with  relation  to  safety  as 
evidence  of  "substantial"  military  prog- 
res.^.  Success  of  our  operations,  he  said, 
is  "perhaps  most  dramatically  expressed 
and  revealed  by  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  the  road  net  of  the  country."  Mr.  Apple 
relates  this  statement  to  "the  most  op- 
timisic  assessment  of  the  situation"  put 
forward  by  General  Westmoreland  s 
lieadquarters.  But  he  does  not  find  the 
progress  by  this  yardstick  anywhere 
near  so  optimistic  as  does  Mr.  McNamara. 

What  kind  of  "security"  is  offered 
when  the  official  "secure"  road  north  of 
Danang  finds  a  Vietnamese  army  con- 
voy smashed  in  a  Vietcong  ambush  only 
2  weeks  before  the  Secretary's  visit? 
If,  as  the  official  figure  has  it,  43  percent 
of  the  roads  are  secure — "passable  by  a 
jeep  with  no  escort" — that  on  these 
roads  American  soldiers  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  loaded  M-16s  £ind  to  cover  the 
jeep  floor  with  sandbags  as  protection 
against  enemy  mines?  Why.  if  they  are 
"secure,"  are  all  roads  in  the  country — 
even  the  four-lane  expressway  between 
Saigon  and  Bienhoa — classed  as  unsafe 
at  night? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Apple's  revealing  article 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Safett   of  Roads  in   Vietnam  Held  Debat- 
able    Issue — Different      Interpretations 

Are  Placed  on  the  Statistics  Supplied  bt 

Military 

(By  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  July  12. — Of  all 
the  statistics  and  facts  presented  to  him 
during  his  four  days  in  Vietnam,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  pointed  to 
one — the  condition  of  the  country's  roads — 
as  evidence  of  what  he  called  "substantial" 
military  progress. 

The  success  of  Allied  large-unit  operations, 
the  Secretary  said  at  a  news  conference  be- 
fore his  departure  yesterday,  can  "perhaps 
most  dramatically  be  expressed  and  revealed 
by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  road  net 
of  the  country." 
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This  growing — but  belated — awareness 
can  no  doubt  be  traced  directly  to  our 
Nation's  unfortunate  experience  In  Viet- 
nam. Painful  and  costly  that  lesson  may 
be,  but  at  least  It  appears  that  the  les- 
son may  have  been  learned  If  Vietnam 
has  not  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  cannot — and  should 
not — be  the  world  s  policeman,  the  trag- 
edy of  that  bloody  war  will  be  com- 
pounded many  times  o\c: 

The  calm,  evetihanded  policy  of  non- 
intervention followed  by  the  President 
during  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  to  be  commended  The  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  intervene  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  does  justify  hope  that  a  new  era 
of  self-restraint  has  beuun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  referred 

There  being  .lo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrro  States  To  Shift  Irs  ComsE  in  the 
Woau>? — End  or  Rolc  as  World  Police- 
man? 

Johnson  Administration  ts  t.iking  a  new 
tack  in  dealing  with  the  worlds  trouble 
spots. 

Middle  East  crisis  shows  the  trend. 
No  longer  Is  the  U  S  ready  to  dash  around 
the  globe,  putting  out  fires  for  e--erytx>dy  at 
the  first  alarm  Mood  is  to  avoid  new  com- 
mltmenta  unless  U  S  Interests  are  directly 
involved. 

An  era  appears  now  to  be  drawing  toward 
cm  end  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Over  the  years  since  the  cold  war  began 
•his  country  has  t>ecome  involved  In  almost 
■ivery  eruption  of  trouble  at  Just  about  any 
point  on  the  globe 

On  every  continent,  the  American  role  be- 
came that  of  world  policeman  and  savior  of 
non-Communist  countries. 

Tiny  Israel.  In  a  blitzkrieg  all  Its  own.  has 
Just  relieved  the  US  of  that  chore  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Now  It  Is  beginning  to  dawn  on  policy 
makers  In  Washington  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  world  of  1967  is  not  the 
world  of  1947.  and  that  the  U  S  .  powerful  as 
It  Is.  no  longer  can  fulfill  singlehandedly  its 
former  role. 

From  now  on  top  officials  say.  there  are 
to  be  no  more  "creeping  involvements"  such 
as  the  one  that  brought  the  US  Into  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  U  S  will  not  renege  on  ex- 
isting commitments  But.  in  tlie  words  of  one 
official,  "neither  are  we  going  out  looking 
for  new  business  ' 

There  will  be  more  caution  before  Jump- 
ing Into  a  crisis. 

War  in  Vietnam  has  helped  to  bring  about 
this  attitude  that  is  leading  to  a  shift  In 
U.a.  policy. 

In  Vietnam,  all  of  the  might  of  a  huge 
American  military  machine  is  effectively 
countered  by  a  minor  Asian  country  aided 
by  a  force  of  guerrillas 

That  la  proving  to  be  quite  a  shocker  to 
top-level  jwllcy  makers,  who  also  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  other  significant  changes  when 
they  look  around  the  world 

THE    PICTTR":    ABROAD 

In  Western  Europe,  the  basic  alliance  that 
underlies  much  of  American  foreign  policy 
Is  a  ahambles.  The  French  are  using  all  of 
their  IngeniUty  to  bring  about  a  "neutralist" 
Europe,  freed  of  ties  with  the  US.  and  seek- 
ing a  way  to  deal  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Britain — the  one  tested  ally — Is  drawing 
back  from  a  world  role,  drastically  reducing 
Its  mUltary  establishment,  attempting  to  get 
out  from  under  commitments  In  Asia  and  the 
Middle  Bast,  wanting  the  US   to  take  over 


In  the  Mideast,  everything  now  Is  In  a  state 

of  aux 

The  U  S.  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  na- 
tions of  the  Arab  world- -nations  on  which 
American  taxpayers  have  lavished  billions  In 
aid  Ru.<isla  Is  exploiting  thl.s  enmity,  hoping 
to  get  Arab  countries  to  nationalize  U  S  oU- 
company  Investments  that  the  Soviets  then 
wauld  hope  to  control  De  Gaulle  of  Prance 
also  Is  in  on  that  game. 

India,  on  which  this  country  has  heaped 
7  6  billion  dollars,  looks  more  to  Russia  than 
to  the  US  for  guidance  India  quickly  lined 
up  with  Egyct  In  the  Mideast  furor 

In  Africa  there  Ls  great  Instabllll)  -even 
s,)methlng  approaching  turmoil  In  many  of 
the  so-called  ■new  nations."  Each  of  these 
nations,  some  of  them  with  populations  no 
larger  tha.n  a  niedlum-slzed  American  city, 
has  a  vote  In  the  United  Nations  General 
A-ssembly  equal  to  that  of  the  US  More  and 
more,  these  votes  are  shifting  dominance  In 
the  General  .Assembly  toward  the  Communist 
side  Ye'  Amerlcm  aid  to  Africa  has 
amounted  to  4  billion  dollars 

Asia  presents  a  mixed  picture  de.splte  a 
US  Investment  In  aid  amounting  to  more 
than  29  billion  dollars — besides  the  billions 
spent  by  the  US  In  two  wars  and  the  Amer- 
ican blcx>d  spilled  In  those  wars 

Japan,  the  most  stable,  prosperous  and 
powerful  C)f  Asian  nations.  Is  unwilling  to 
help  much  in  dealing  with  basic  problems  In 
the  Far  East  American  military  services.  In 
fact,  wonder  how  long  they  will  be  able.  In 
the  face  of  f>ollttcal  pressure  from  Japan,  to 
maintain  the  U  S  base  on  Okinawa  Japan's 
need  for  Mldeastern  oil  Is  causing  It  to 
adopt  an  equivocal  position  toward  the  prob- 
lem In  that  region 

That  Is  a  broad  outline  of  the  picture  this 
country's  policy  makers  see  after  20  years  of 
striving  to  guide  the  non-Communist  world 
and  to  serve  .'is  a  world  p<jllceman 

To  do  that  Job.  the  American  people  have 
put  up  128  billion  dollars  In  foreign  aid  over 
the  20-year  period  They  also  have  Invested 
about  500  billion  more  dollars  In  their  mili- 
tary establishment  than  would  be  called  for 
by  simple  defense  needs 

As  a  result  taxes  are  high,  budgets  are 
unbalanced  and  the  national  debt  has 
reached  ft  point  that  worries  Congress  The 
U  S  dollar  Is  weakened  by  the  burdens 
thrown  on  It,  with  uncertainty  alyjut  Its 
future  Yet  the  Influence  of  the  IJ  S  In  world 
affairs  Is  found  to  be  less  than  It  was  when 
the  whole  experiment  began 

PROMISES.    PROMISES 

What  went  wrong""  The  answer  to  that 
question  now  being  given  is  that  US  com- 
mitments outran  U  S.  resources. 

The  U  S.  went  around  the  world  making 
promises  on  every  side — promises  of  defense 
against  external  aggression,  promises  of  large- 
scale  aid  for  underdeveloped  countries,  prom- 
ises of  capital  for  big  development  projects. 

In  its  role  of  world  policeman  and  world- 
wide purveyor  of  relief,  the  U  S  was  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  stabilizing  the  non- 
Comniunlst  world  uf  poetwar  years  and  played 
the  biggest  part  in  checking  the  aggressions 
of  the  Communists 

Grown  strong  again,  however,  much  of  the 
non-Communist  world  was  unwilling  longer 
to  accept  U  S  leadership  Also,  the  world  be- 
gan to  change  radically  A  population  explo- 
sion hit  the  underdeveloped  nations  Britain 
declined  in  stature  as  a  world  power.  Colo- 
nial empires  broke  up  and  became  areas  of 
new  instability  In  Africa,  large  numbers  of 
so-called  new  nations"  came  Into  being — 
all  needing  aid. 

The  load  of  defense  and  aid.  In  other  words, 
grew  greater  At  the  same  time,  alliances  of 
postwar  years  began  to  crack  up  More  and 
more  of  the  load  of  policing  the  world  fell  to 
the  US  alone  Even  the  United  Nations — 
whose  role  never  was  large — declined  In  Im- 
portance and  In  willingness  to  deal  with 
world  problems. 


As  these  problems  grew  In  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  US  .struggled  to  fill  In  where 
others  pulled  back 

President  Johnson  has  Indicated  of  late 
that  he  Is  determined  to  change  this  policy 

The  President  w.xs  inclined  to  move  slowly 
In  projecting  this  country  into  the  latest 
Mldeastern  crisis  When  Mr  Johnson  stalled 
off  committing  the  U  S  to  action  In  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  Israel  moved  on  its  own  and  re- 
solved that  problem  at  least  for  the  lime 
being 

TREATIES   AND    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

American  officials  say  that  two  factors  gov- 
ern US  decUions  on  any  crisis  treaty  com- 
mitments and  national  Interests  The  aim  is 
to  ht  treaty  commitments  to  natioiiiil  inter- 
ests. That.  It  Is  explained.  Is  why  the  U  S  has 
no  treaty  commitments  to  either  side  In  the 
Mideast 

One  US    official  pointed  out 
"We  have  national  Interests  in  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states    We  don  t  want  to  sacrl- 
hce    either     So    we    have    no    treaty    commit- 
ments  " 

When  the  British  announced  that  they 
were  pulling  back  from  their  role  of  police- 
man "east  of  Suez" — leaving  that  Job  to  the 
US  —this  country  Indicated  it  wanted  no 
major  part  of  that  Job 

Official  U  S  Interest  In  development* 
among  nations  of  black  Africa  is  being  down- 
graded. Officials  no  longer  are  willing  lo 
undertake  to  establish  and  sustain  "democ- 
racy" In  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
Experience  has  seemed  to  teach  that  "demo- 
cratic" leaders  often  have  a  way  of  develop- 
ing into  dictators  of  one  kind  or  another. 

President  Johnson  appears  increasingly  in- 
clined to  let  the  nations  of  a  region  solve 
their  own  problems  The  Implication  is  that 
the  US  Is  not  about  to  Jump  into  every  fight 
to  get  things  straightened  out 

More  thought.  Instead.  Is  being  directed 
toward  what  might  be  called  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  US  In  assigning  priorities  for 
attention  and  for  future  commitments 

Top  attention  In  the  fixing  of  priorlUe« 
goes  to  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  US  likewise  is  vitally  interested  In 
Western  Europe  and  its  security  Two  major 
wars  have  been  fought  to  prevent  dominance 
of  Western  Europe  by  a  power  regarded  as 
hostile  to  the  U  S. 

Isl.mds  of  the  Pacific,  ranging  from  Japan 
to  Taiwan,  on  through  the  Philippines,  and 
d  jwn  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  also 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  U  S 

This  country — which  today  dominates  mo«t 
of  the  seas—  is  concerned.  t<x).  about  .security 
of  lmp>ortant  water  routes  through  Panama, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  through  the  Strait 
of  Malacca 

If  war  In  Vietnam  could  be  .settled,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  the  U  S  would  be 
extremely  slow  to  make  further  military 
commitments  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 

In  fact,  the  [xjllcy  that  appears  now  to  be 
favored  for  the  future  Is  one  of  moderate 
withdrawal.  Instead  of  active  venturing  into 
a  broader  and  broader  range  of  commitments, 
by  treaties  or  otherwise 

Emphasis  apparently  Is  to  be  shifted  away 
from  a  policy  of  pushing  American  aid  on 
other  nations  and  toward  a  jx)llcy  that  will 
require  such  countries  to  demonstrate,  by 
their  own  Initiative,  that  they  need,  deserve 
and  appreciate  U  S   help  or  protection 

Another  realization  dawning  on  policy 
makers  contributes  to  a  conclusion  that  tbe 
proper  policy  for  the  US.  Is  one  of  caution 
and  playing  for  time.  This  realization  is  that 
the  most  Important  single  development  In 
the  world  of  today  is  an  explosion  of  popu- 
lation— centering  in  underdeveloped  and  un- 
stable paru  of  the  earth  — that  Is  outrunning 
the  supply  of  food  either  available  or  In 
sight. 

Famine  is  the  threat  that  Is  looming  on 
the  horizon    In  India  and  China,  widespread 
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famine  Is  being  staved  off  today  only  through 
larfe-scale  Imports  of  grain  Into  India  from 
the  U.S.  and  Into  Red  China  from  Canada 
and  AiKtralla. 

Food  Is  depicted  as  a  trump  card  In  the 
h.md  of  the  U  S. 

North  America — the  U  S.  In  particular — Is 
the  only  area  In  the  world  which  Is  capable 
of  expanding  production  of  food  In  time,  and 
on  a  large-enough  scale,  to  help  meet  the 
f>)od  needs  of  the  Middle  East.  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

Nasser  even  now  finds  It  necessary  to  Im- 
port 200.000  tons  of  grain  each  month  to  give 
the  Egyptian  people  a  minimum  diet.  India 
requires  nearly  1  million  tons  of  Imported 
grain  each  month.  Populations  of  both  these 
countries  are  skyrocketing.  The  population 
explosion — without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  food  production — Is  pushing  countries  in 
Africa  and  In  South  America  close  to  the 
point  of  dependence  on  imported  foodstuffs. 

American  farms.  In  other  words,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  viewed  as  more  Important  than 
American  guns  as  an  Influence  in  the  world. 

NO    CHANCE     OF     ISOLATION 

The  changing  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy does  not  mean  a  withdrawal  Into  Isola- 
tion. As  one  American  official  put  it: 

"Our  country  has  so  much  power  eco- 
nomically, militarily  and  every  other  way 
that  we  couldn't  go  Isolationist  even  If  we 
wanted  to," 

Nor  Is  foreign  aid  to  end. 

Rather,  according  to  a  speech  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  on  June  21.  ob- 
jectives after  Vietnam  are  a  better  life  in 
the  U.S.  and  "really  adequate  foreign  aid — 
at  least  twice  our  present  level." 

Then,  Mr,  Humphrey  said,  "we  can  begin 
to  dig  out  the  bitter  roots  of  poverty  where 
violence  and  war  come  from." 

"It  Is  far  better  to  prevent  wars  than  to 
wage  them,"  the  Vice  President  said. 

Real  meaning  of  the  shift  in  policy  plan- 
ning Is  a  drawing  back  by  the  U.S.  from  Ita 
costly  role  as  world  pwUceman. 

In  years  ahead.  It  now  seems  likely,  the 
U5..  while  willing  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world,  will  be  wary  of  blank-check 
commitments. 


"HIGH  CASUALTIES  AND  LOW 
MORALE" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  optimistic  official 
reports  we  have  received  on  the  "prog- 
ress" made  In  Vietnam,  as  viewed  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  others  who 
produce  official  statements,  could  be  ac- 
cepted at  full  face  value,  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  have  made  real  and  sig- 
nificant gains  in  the  past  few  months  or 
the  past  year. 

But  news  dispatches  from  the  scene, 
written  even  as  the  Secretary  was  mak- 
ing his  visit  last  week,  do  not  seem  to 
bear  the  same  kind  of  optimism. 

Take  the  dispatch  by  Bernard  Wein- 
raub  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  13, 
datelined  from  Dongha,  10  miles  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Here,  in  what 
has  been  dubbed  Leatherneck  Square, 
the  marines  in  the  area  have  suffered 
9.000  casualties  since  the  start  of  the 
year.  One  of  them  made  his  own  report 
to  Mr.  'Weinraub  in  a  vein  quite  different 
from  that  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

,  "Eight  months  ago."  said  that  marine, 
Ttongha  was  considered  a  safe  rear. 
Now  it's  on  the  frontline.  That  is  real 
progress,  isn't  it?" 

Morale  is  down.  Unshaven,  sleeping 
only  3  or  4  hours  a  night,  not  knowing 


when  a  new  surprise  mortar  barrage  may 
come,  these  men  find  frustration,  not 
optimism,  in  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  dispatch  to  which  I 
refer  may  appear  in  the  Concressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  dis- 
patch was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M.^RiNEs  Weary  Near  BtiFFER  Zone — Far -Opt 
Guns  Taking  Toll  in  Men  and  Morale 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

DoNCHA,  South  Vietnam,  July  13. — The 
marines  have  a  new  saying  In  their  outposts 
near  the  demilitarized  zone.  It  is  "Go  north 
and  die." 

Each  day,  the  North  Vietnamese  pound  the 
outposts  with  heavy  mortar  and  artillery 
flre;  kUUng  three,  four  or  five  marines.  The 
daily  barrage  from  an  unseen  enemy  has 
left  many  marines  exhausted  and  bewil- 
dered. 

From  Dongha,  10  miles  south  of  the  de- 
militarized zone,  to  Contblen,  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  zone.  Marine 
officers  are  coping  with  high  casualties  and 
low  morale.  The  marj^es  near  the  zone  are 
frightened  by  the  increasingly  accurate  ar- 
tillery barrages,  frustrated  over  their  Inabil- 
ity to  Sght  an  enemy  who  Is  usually  miles 
away,  and  weary,  tired  and  depressed  from 
lack  of  sleep,  showers  and  hot  food. 

"You're  Just  fighting  here  for  your  life  and 
your  buddy's  life,"  said  a  20-year-old  Call- 
fornlan  in  the  hot,  dusty  shack  that  serves 
as  Dongha's  air  passenger  terminal.  "You're 
sure  as  hell  not  fighting  for  this  damn  coun- 
try." 

NINE-THOtrSAND    CASUALTIES    IN     TEAR 

Near  6,000  marines  are  stationed  at  or 
near  outposts  that  run  Inland  below  the  de- 
militarized zone.  The  area — dubbed  Leather- 
neck Square — runs  from  the  Marine  artil- 
lery bastion  at  Gtollnh,  six  miles  east  of 
Conthlen,  to  Camp  Carroll,  the  artUIery  base 
to  the  southwest,  and  from  Dongha  to 
Conthlen. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year  the  marines  in 
the  area  have  suffered  9,000  casualties,  many 
of  them  resulting  from  enemy  artillery  bar- 
rages from  both  sides  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  In  recent  weeks  virtually  all  the  marine 
outposts  near  the  zone  have  been  struck  by 
artillery  and  mortar  lire. 

"Eight  months  ago  Dongha  was  considered 
a  safe  rear,"  said  a  23-year-old  marine,  walk- 
ing past  the  airstrip.  "Now  It's  on  the  front- 
line. That's  real  progress.  Isn't  It?"  The  strip 
was  attacked  with  mortars  last  week. 

Nearby,  a  private  first  class  from  Chicago 
stood  m  the  swirling  dust  and  waited  to 
board  a  motor  convoy  to  Conthlen.  "You 
can't  fight  these  people  now,"  he  said  bit- 
terly. "That's  what  gets  you.  You  Just  stay 
In  the  bunker  and  wait  for  someone  to  yell 
'In  coming!'  and,  Christ,  you  hope  and  pray 
It  goes  over  you." 

"we're  trained  to  noHT" 

"I  was  at  the  batUe  of  HUl  881,"  he  said, 
"and  you  know,  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
that  hill  we  all  stood  up  and  cheered.  We're 
marines.  We're  trained  to  fight,  we're  not 
supposed  to  wait  In  bunkers  to  get  bit." 

For  some  Marine  officers  the  fmstratlons 
and  complaints  of  the  troops  are  the  frus- 
trations and  complaints  of  any  war.  "Hell, 
you  give  them  a  kick  In  the  butt  and  shake 
them  up  a  little  bit  and  they'll  be  all  right," 
a  major  said.  "All  we  need  Is  a  little  shoot- 
'em-up  action  and  we'll  be  all  right." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth,  commander 
of  the  Third  Marine  Division,  Insists  that 
morale  Is  "Intangible  and  difficult  to  Judge." 

"You  can  have  varying  degrees  of  morale 
In  various  units"  the  general  said  In  an  in- 
terview at  his  headquarters  at  Phubal,  about 


60  miles  south  of  Dongha.  "It  depends,  ba- 
sically, on  the  leadership  within  the  unit." 

But  among  the  marines  in  the  north — who 
have  been  trained  as  infantry  shock  troops — 
tjie  morale  problem  has  only  partly  to  do 
with  leadership.  They  are  unshaven,  they 
sleep  only  three  or  fours  hours  a  night  In 
bunkers  and  then  rarely  leave  their  outposts. 
Most  have  not  had  a  leave  since  their  ar- 
rival in  Vietnam,  and  few  If  any  have  ever 
spent  a  weekend  in  Saigon. 

Some  marines  speak  of  their  fallen  friends 
In  half  sentences,  turn  away  or  change  the 
subject.  Others  shrug  and  bite  their  hps. 


"SAFE"  HIGHWAYS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  R.  W. 
Apple,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
an  experienced  observer  of  the  scene  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  a  conscientious  reporter 
v/no  sometimes  looks  behind  the  official 
facts  and  figures  to  a  less  rosy-hued  real- 
ity in  that  devastated  country.  He  did 
so  in  an  article  in  the  Times  on  July  12, 
analyzing  the  state  of  security  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  freedom  of  travel  over  the  roads 
of  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed,  while  in 
Saigon  last  week,  to  the  state  of  Viet- 
nam's roads  with  relation  to  safety  as 
evidence  of  "substantial"  military  prog- 
ress. Success  of  our  operations,  he  said. 
Is  "perhaps  most  dramatically  expressed 
and  revealed  by  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  the  road  net  of  the  country."  Mr.  Apple 
relates  this  statement  to  "the  most  op- 
tlmisic  assessment  of  the  situation"  put 
forward  by  General  Westmoreland  s 
headquarters.  But  he  does  not  find  the 
progress  by  this  yardstick  anywhere 
near  so  optimistic  as  does  Mr.  McNamara. 

What  kind  of  "security"  is  offered 
when  the  official  "secure"  road  north  of 
Danang  finds  a  Vietnamese  army  con- 
voy smashed  in  a  Vietcong  ambush  only 
2  weeks  before  the  Secretary's  visit? 
If,  as  the  official  figure  has  it,  43  percent 
of  the  roads  are  secure — "passable  by  a 
jeep  with  no  escort" — that  on  these 
roads  American  soldiers  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  loaded  M-16s  and  to  cover  the 
jeep  floor  with  sandbags  as  protection 
against  enemy  mines?  Why,  if  they  are 
"secure,"  are  all  roads  in  the  country — 
even  the  four-lane  expressway  between 
Saigon  and  Bienhoa — classed  as  unsafe 
at  night? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Apple's  revealing  article 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Safety   of  Roads   in   Vietnam  Held  Debat- 
able    Issue — Different     Interpretations 

Are  Placed  on  the  Statistics  Supplied  by 

Military 

(By  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  July  12. — Of  all 
the  statistics  and  facts  presented  to  him 
during  his  four  days  In  Vietnam,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  pointed  to 
one — the  condition  of  the  country's  roads — 
as  evidence  of  what  he  called  "substantial" 
military  progress. 

The  success  of  Allied  large-unit  operations, 
the  Secretary  said  at  a  news  conference  be- 
fore his  departure  .yesterday,  can  "perhaps 
most  dramatically  be  expressed  and  revealed 
by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  road  net 
of  the  country." 
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In  fact,  the  state  of  the  highways  is  open 
to  some  argument,  like  most  other  Indices 
of  the  course  of  the  war 

The'  most  optimistic  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation Is  that  of  Gen  William  C  Westmore- 
land's headquarters  and  It  was  presumably 
these  figures  to  which  Mr  McNamara  re- 
ferred. 

Headquarters  statisticians,  relying  on 
monthly  reports  from  American  commanders 
in  the  field,  divide  highways  into  three  cate- 
gories: "secure.  "  or  passable  by  a  Jeep  with 
no  escort,  "marginal."  passable  by  armed 
convoy,  and  "closed  ' 

Using  these  definitions,  they  report  that 
43  per  cent  of  the  roads  were  open  as  of 
July  7.  with  47  per  cent  marginal  and  only 
10  per  cent  closed  A  year  ago.  on  June  30. 
1966,  the  figures  were  36  per  cent  secure.  26 
per  cent  marginal  and  38  per  cent  closed. 

Although  conceding  that  "Incidents  may 
occur  frequently"  on  marginal  roads,  the 
statistics  sometimes  lump  secure  and  mar- 
ginal arteries  together,  arriving  at  a  total 
of  90  per  cent  now  theoretically  open. 

The  actual  situation,  according  to  other 
American  military  and  civilian  officials,  is 
less  hopeful.  The  official  figures,  these  ob- 
servers indicate,  are  subject  to  many  quali- 
fications. 

First,  the  classifications  are  highly  sub- 
jective. They  represent  Judgment,  not  facts. 
and  the  views  of  officers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  vary 

Sometimes  the  assessments  are  contra- 
dicted. A  20-mlle  stretch  of  Highway  1  north- 
west of  Danang.  for  example,  is  labeled  se- 
cure, but  on  July  3.  a  Vietnamese  Army 
convoy  was  smashed  In  a  Vletcong  ambush 
there.  Twenty  truclcs  were  destroyed  and  14 
others  damaged 

Second,  the  military  figures  apply  only  to 
military  travel,  in  which  weapons  are  always 
carried.  Even  on  "secure"  highways.  Ameri- 
can soldiers  carry  loaded  M-16s  and  use  Jeeps 
whose  floors  are  covered  with  sandbags  to 
give  some  protection  against  enemy  mines 

Some  Vietnamese  civilians  travel  on  al- 
most any  highway  that  is  not  physically  Im- 
passable If  It  is  import.ui'.  or  profitable 
enough  for  them  to  do  so 

American  civilian  offlcluis  are  discouraged 
from  traveling  anywhere  outside  Saigon  by 
road,  except  to  Blenhoa,  Just  north  of  the 
capital  and  the  site  of  an  American  base 

Third,  the  military  flatly  refuse  to  classify 
any  ro*d  In  the  country  as  safe  at  night — 
not  even  the  four-lane.  l5-mlle  expressway 
that  UnlM  Saigon  with  Bienhoa 

Perbapa  the  safest  highway  at  night  Is 
National  Route  1  between  Phanrang  and 
Qulnbon.  Two  15.000-man  divisions  of  South 
Korean  troops  have  been  given  responsibility 
for  the  security  of  the  highway  In  that  area. 
and  they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well. 
But  In  moot  of  the  country,  because  the 
Vletcong  are  unchallenged  at  night,  traffic 
disappears  from  the  roads  about  6  P  M 

Fourth,  the  military  statistics  cover  only 
1,743  miles  of  highways-  a  fraction  of  the 
national  total— that  are  considered  "of  stra- 
tegic Importance  by  the  military 

These  Include  ail  of  highway  I.  running 
from  Dongba  to  Taynlnh.  all  of  Highway  43. 
from  Saigon  to  Camau.  Highway  15.  from 
Saigon  to  Vungtau.  Highway  19.  from  Quln- 
bon to  Plelku.  and  some  feeder  roads.  Ex- 
cluded are  other  Important  arteries — all  but 
two  abort  stretches  of  Highway  14.  which 
runa  from  Danang  almost  to  Taynlnh.  all  but 
a  few  miles  of  highway  13  from  Saigon  north 
to  tbe  Cambodian  border,  and  others. 

Tbe  highways  that  are  omitted  from  the 
tabulation*  are  for  the  most  part  impassable 
to  all  military  traffic. 

When  all  the  qualifications  have  been 
taken  Into  account,  however,  the  road  pic- 
ture stUl  looks  better  than  It  did  a  year  ago, 
according  to  persons  who  regularly  travel  In 
the  countryside. 

To  clear  the  roads  has  been  an  enormous 
task,    requiring    the    commitment    of    large 


numbers  of  troops.  Including  the  Koreaiis  on 
the  central  coast,  marines  In  the  north  and 
parts  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  at  Ankhe 
of  Route  19.  The  arteries  will  stay  open, 
headquarters  concedes,  only  aa  long  as  "there 
Is  .some  pretty  strong  mu.5c;e  around" 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

AIR    QUALFTi'    ACT    OF    1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.s^deration  of  Calendar 
No  390.  S  780.  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S.  780 • 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
of  regional  air  quality  commissions,  to 
authorize  establishment  of  standards  ap- 
plicable to  emissions  from  establish- 
ments engaged  in  certain  types  of  indus- 
try, to  assist  in  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  State  programs  for  annual  in- 
spection of  automobile  emission  control 
devices  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Quality    \ct  of    1967" 

Sec  2  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42 
use  1857  10571 »  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

■  TtTLC    t-MR    PnH.UnoN    PREVENTION    AND 
CONTHOL 

'  Finding*  and  pwposes 
"Sec  101  lai  The  Congress  finds  — 
"(  1  i  that  the  predominant  part  of  the  Na- 
tlons  population  Is  located  In  Its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
lines  of  local  jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
into  two  or  more  States. 

"(2)  that  the  growth  In  the  amiiunt  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanization.  Industrial  development,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  m'>tor  vehicles,  has  re- 
sulted In  mounting  d.ingers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  livesu>clc.  dam:%ge  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards  to 
air  and  ground  transportation; 

"(31  that  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  at  lU  source  Is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  States  and  local  governments,  and 

"(4i  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  Is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution 

"(b)    The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

"  ( 1 )  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nations  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Its  population. 

"(2i  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 


"(3>  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4 1  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 
■Cooperative  actiiifus  and  uniform  lawa 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Thfc  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution:  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  Improved  and.  so  far  .-vs  prac- 
ticable In  the  light  of  varying  conditions  and 
needs,  uniform  State  and  local  laws  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion; and  encourage  the  making  of  agree- 
ments and  compacts  between  States  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  ali 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  In  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  ( 1 )  cooper.itlve  effort  and  mutual 
assistance  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  such  agencies.  Joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  efl^ective  such  agreements  or  com- 
pacts. No  such  agreement  or  compact  shali 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  unless  and  until  It  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

■RcHfarrli.  tniestigatwns.  training,  and  other 
activities 
"Sec.  103    (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a   national    research   and    development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
p  >llution  and  iis  part  of  such  program  shall— 
"(1)    conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of.  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
pollution: 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  the  conduct  of  such  activities: 

"1 3)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  problem. 
If  he  Is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency  or 
of.  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may  affect 
any  community  or  communities  In  a  SUte 
other  than  that  In  which  the  source  of  the 
matter  causing  or  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion Is  located. 

"(b)  In  carr>ing  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Secretiry  is  au- 
thorl2ied  to — - 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  :nean.« 
the  results  of  and  other  Information,  includ- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  by  him  in 
connection  therewith.  pert\.nlng  to  such 
research  and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
menta  and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agenclee,  with  other  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  Industries  involved,  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities: 

"(3)   make  grant*  to  air  pollution  control 
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agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agenclee,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
to  Individuals,  for  purposes  stated  In  sub- 
secUon   (a)(1)    of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  Individuals,  without  regard  to  section* 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  529;  41  U.S.C.  6); 

"(5)  provide  tralnlnefor,  and  make  train- 
ing grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications; 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships, in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institutions  or  re- 
search organizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  disseminate,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  resfjonslbllltles,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;   and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  on.  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  by  the  various  known  air  pollution 
agents    (or   combinations    of    agents). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  If,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance may  result  from  discharge  or  dis- 
charges Into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or 
more  of  the  places  where  such  discharge  or 
discharges  are  occurring  or  will  occur.  All  In- 
terested persons  shall  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  be  heard  at  such  conference,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  representative  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  con- 
ference, that  the  discharge  or  discharges  if 
permitted  to  take  place  or  continue  are 
likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  section  108(a), 
he  shall  send  such  findings,  together  with 
recommendations  concerning  the  measures 
which  he  finds  reasonable  and  suitable  to 
prevent  such  pollution,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  actions  will  result  In  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  Involved;  to  air  poUu- 
tlon  agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and  of 
the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  will  originate; 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  if  any.  In  the  Jurisdictional  area  of 
which  any  such  municipality  Is  located. 
Such  findings  and  recommendations  shall 
be  advisory  only,  but  shall  be  admitted,  to- 
gether with  the  record  of  the  conference,  as 
part  of  the  proceedings  under  subsections 
<d),  (e),  and  (f)   of  section  108. 

"Research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles 
"Sec  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  research  and  develop- 
ment into  new  and  Improved  methods,  hav- 
ing Industrywide  application,  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  resulting 
fronni  the  combustion  of  fuels.  In  furtherance 
of  such  research  and  development  he  shall — 
"(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  Im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for  control  of 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pollutants  from  fuels,  and  for 


control   of   emissions   from   evaporation   of 
fuels; 

"(2)  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  persons  for  payment  of  (A)  part 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or 
otherwise  securing,  for  research  and  devel- 
opment purposes,  new  or  improved  devices  or 
methods  having  industrywide  application  of 
preventing  or  controlling  discharges  into 
the  air  of  various  types  of  pollutants;  and 
(B)  carrying  out  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529; 
41  U.S.C.  5) :  Provided,  That  research  or 
demonstration  contracts  awarded  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (Including  contracts  for 
construction)  may  be  made  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  research  contracts  of 
the  military  departments  In,  section  2353 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  that 
the  determination,  approval,  and  certifica- 
tion required  thereby  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(3)  determine,  by  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  testing,  the  results  of  air  pollution 
research  and  studies  In  order  to  develop  new 
or  Improved  processes  and  plant  designs  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  demonstrated 
on  a  large  and  practical  scale; 

"(4)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  or 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  new  or 
improved  demonstration  plants  or  processes 
which  have  promise  of  accomplishing  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  study  new  or  Improved  methods  for 
the  recovery  and  marketing  of  commercially 
valuable  byproducts  resulting  from  the  re- 
moval of  pollutants;  and 

"(6)  establish  technical  advisory  conunlt- 
tees  composed  of  recognized  experts  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  air  pollution  to  assist  in  tbe 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research  prog- 
ress and  proposals  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  research. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  and 
development  of  low-cost  Instrumentation 
techniques  to  facilitate  determination  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  air  pollutant  emis- 
sions, including,  but  not  limited  to,  auto- 
motive emissions; 

"(2)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
facilities  of  existing  Federal  scientific  labora- 
tories; 

"(3)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facili- 
ties and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  tbe 
research,  testing,  development,  and  program- 
ming necesary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

"(4)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  and  an  Interest  in  lands, 
plants,  and  facilities,  and  other  property 
or  rights  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or  dona- 
tion; and 

"(5)  cause  on-site  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  domestic  and  foreign  projects, 
and  cooperate  and  participate  in  their  de- 
velopment in  Instances  in  which  the  pur- 
poses   of    the    Act   will    be    served '  thereby. 

"(c)  Federal  payments  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

"(1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000;  and 

"(2)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $100,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $125,- 
000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  $150,000,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


"Grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  planning 
and  control  programs 

"Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  planning  commissions,  in  an 
amount  up  to  two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  establishing,  or  Improving, 
and  grants  to  such  agencies  in  an  amount  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining,  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  the  implementation  of  the  air 
quality  standards  program  as  authorized  by 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  intermunlclpal  or 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies  (de- 
scribed In  section  302(b)  (2)  and  (4)  )  In 
an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  developing,  establishing,  or  im- 
proving and  up  to  three-fifths  of  the  costs 
of  maintaining,  regional  air  quality  control 
programs.  Including  but  not  limited  to  Inter- 
state commissions  approved  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  102(c)  :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
up  to  100  per  centum  pursuant  to  section 
106(a).  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
"regional  air  quality  control  program"  means 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  the  Implementation  of  air 
quality  standards  programs  as  authorized  by 
this  Act,  In  an  area  that  includes  the  areas  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  whether  in  the 
same  or  different  States. 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  grant 
regional  air  pollution  control  agency  or  plan- 
ning commission  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  receive  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  commission  provides  for  ade- 
quate representation  of  appropriate  State. 
Interstate,  local,  and  (when  appropriate)  in- 
ternational, interest  in  the  air  quality  control 
region. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  planning 
grant  to  any  regional  air  pollution  control 
agency  or  planning  commission  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  receive  assur- 
ances that  such  agency  or  commission  has 
the  capability  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
air  quality  plan  for  the  air  quality  control 
region,  which  plans  Include  (when  appro- 
priate) a  recommended  system  of  alerts  to 
avert  and  reduce  the  risk  of  situations  in 
which  there  may  be  imminent  and  serious 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  from 
air  pollutants  and  the  various  aspects  rele- 
vant to  the  establistiment  of  air  quality 
standards  for  such  air  quality  control  region. 
Including  the  concentration  of  Industires, 
other  commercial  establishment,  population 
and  naturally  occurring  factors  which  shall 
affect  such  standards. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpK>se  of  this  section.  In  establishing 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  such  funds 
the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give 
due  consideration  to  (1)  the  population,  (2) 
the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  agencies.  No  agency  shall 
receive  any  grant  under  this  section  dviring 
any  fiscal  year  when  Its  exi>endltures  of  non- 
Federal  funds  for  other  than  nonrecurrent 
expenditures  for  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams will  be  less  than  its  expenditures  were 
for  such  programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and  no  agency  shall  receive  any  grant 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  program  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  unless  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  or  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  grant  be  made  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  program,  and  will  in  no 
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event  supplant  su-h  3t;ite.  local,  or  other 
non-Federal  funds  Nn  ifrant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  until  the  Serrettiry  has 
consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  as 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of 
the  State  or  Stales  .iffeCued 

"(c)  Not  more  than  IJ'j  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  the  purposes  nf  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  granted  for  air  pollution 
control  programs  in  any  one  State  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  in  an  area 
crossing  State  boundaries,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  trie  portion  of  such  grant 
that  Is  chargeable  u>  '.he  percentage  limita- 
tion under  this  -ubsectlon  for  each  State 
into  which  such  area  extends. 

"Interstate  air  quality  agencie>i  Or 
commuiMomi 
"Sec  106  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  establlahment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards In  an  Interstate  air  quality  control  re- 
gion designated  pursuant  to  section  lOTial 
(2),  the  Secretary  !s  authorized  to  pay  for 
two  years,  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  air 
quality  planning  program  costs  of  any 
agency  designated  by  the  Governors  of  the 
affected  States,  which  agency  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  recommending  to  the  Governors  stand- 
ards of  sir  quality  and  plans  for  implemen- 
tation thereof  and  shall  Include  representa- 
tion from  the  States  and  appropriate 
political  sulKllvlslons  within  the  air  quality 
control  region.  After  the  Initial  two-year  pe- 
riod the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  such  agency  pursuant  to  section 
106. 

"(b)  (1>  Whenever  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  expedite  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  an  interstate  air  quality  con- 
trol region  designated  pursuant  to  section 
108(c)(3)  he  may.  after  consultation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States,  desig- 
nate or  establish  an  air  quality  planning 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
recommended  regiolatlons  setting  forth 
standards  of  air  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
sucb  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3)  Such  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretvy  or  his  designee  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and  adequate  representation  of 
appropriate  State,  interstate,  local  and 
(when  appropriate).  International.  Interests 
In  the  designated  air  quality  control  region. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  avail- 
able funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Com- 
mission as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  effectively,  and  shall 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission: 
and  may  also  accept  for  the  use  by  such 
Commission,  funds,  property,  or  services 
contributed  by  the  State  Involved  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof. 

"(4)  Each  appKJintee  from  a  State,  other 
than  an  ofRclal  or  employee  thereof,  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  while 
engaged  In  the  worlc  of  the  Commission,  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  In  excess  of  8100  per  diem. 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
jjer  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U  S  C.  3109)  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"Air  quality  control  regions,  criteria,  and 
control  techniques 

"S«c.  107.  {a)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  define  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  atmospheric  areas  of  the  Nation 
on  the  basis  of  those  conditions,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  climate,  meteorology,  and 
topography,  which  affect  the  Interchange 
and  dlSusion  of  pollutants  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  authorities,  shall, 
from  time  to  time  as  be  deems  necessary  to 
protect   the  public   health   and   welfare,   for 


the  purpose  of  establishing  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  pursuant  to  ."section  108  and 
for  adminlstr»tlve  and  other  purp^jses,  desit;- 
nate  air  quality  control  regions  based  on  jur- 
isdictional boundaries  urban-industrial  con- 
centrations, and  other  factors  including  at- 
mospheric areas  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards The  Secretary  -shall  Immediately  notify 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected 
State  or  States  jf  such  designation 

■  (b)(1)  The  .Secretary  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  from 
time  to  lime  but  as  soon  as  practicable  de- 
velop and  Issue  to  the  Slates  such  criteria 
of  air  quality  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare  Provided.  That  any  cri- 
teria lS5\ied  prior  to  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reevaluated  In  accordance  with 
the  consultation  procedure  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and.  If  necessary,  mtjdl- 
ftcd  and  reissued  Such  issuance  shall  be  aii- 
nuunoed  m  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
.shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, 

■  (2)  Such  criteria  shall  accurately  reflect 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  useful  In  In- 
dicating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  identi- 
fiable effects  on  health  and  welfare  which 
may  be  expecKd  from  the  presence  of  an  air 
pollution  agent,  or  combination  of  agents 
in  the  ambient  air,   In   varying  quantities 

"  (  3  I  Such  criteria  shall  Include  those  vari- 
able factors  which  of  themselves  or  In  com- 
bination with  other  factors  may  alter  the 
effects  on  public  health  and  welfare  of  any 
subject  agent  or  combination  of  agents.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  atmospheric 
conditions  ar.d  the  types  of  air  pollution 
a.;pnt  or  a^ijenta  which,  when  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  may  Interact  with  such  subject 
agent  or  agents,  to  prodtire  an  adverse  effect 
on  public  health  and  welfare 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Issue 
to  the  States  and  appropriate  air  pollution 
control  agencies  information  on  those 
recommended  pollution  control  techniques 
the  application  of  which  is  nece.ssary  to 
achieve  levels  of  air  quality  set  forth  in 
criteria  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
Including  those  criteria  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso in  subsection  (  b )  (  1 1 .  which  Information 
shall  Include  technical  data  relating  to  the 
technology  and  costs  of  emission  control. 
Such  recommendations  shall  include  such 
data  as  are  available  on  the  latest  available 
technology  and  economic  feasibility  of  alter- 
native methods  of  prevention  and  control 
of  air  contamination  Including  cost-effec- 
tiveness analyses.  Such  Issuance  shall  be 
announced  In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public. 

■•(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  and  reissue  material  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  in  such 
subsections. 

"Air  quality  standards  and  abatement  of  air 
pollution 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  In 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  title,  municipal.  State,  and  Inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (c),  (h),  or  (k). 

"(c)(1)  If.  after  receiving  any  air  quality 
criteria  and  recommended  control  techniques 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  107.  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  within  ninety  days  of  such  re- 
ceipt, flies  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State 
will   within   one   hundred    and   eighty   days. 


and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  adopt,  after 
public  hearings,  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  any  designated  air  quality 
conrriil  region  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State  and  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  thereaf'er.  and  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary  adopts  a  plan  for 
the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  of  air  quality 
adopted,  and  If  such  standards  and  pl.in  are 
established  in  .iccordance  with  the  letter  of 
Intent  and  If  tlie  Secretary  dcteriniiies  thai 
such  Slate  stand.irds  are  consistent  with  the 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommended  cnntrol 
techniques  issued  pursuant  to  section  107. 
that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  the  p\irposei 
of  the  Act  insofar  as  it  assures  achieving 
such  standards  of  .ur  quality  within  .i  rea- 
sonable time,  and  that  a  me.»ns  c>f  eiiforce- 
menl  by  State  action.  Including  authority 
comparable  lo  that  In  subsection  (k)  of  Ihls 
section.  Is  provided,  sucli  State  standards 
and  plan  sliall  be  the  air  quality  at.indards 
.ippllcable  to  such  State  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  revised  Stale  st  lUdards 
and  plan  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  ol 
this  Act  ,ind  this  subjection,  such  sland.irds 
and  plan  shall  be  ihe  air  quality  standards 
applicable  lo  such  Suite 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  la)  file  a  letter 
of  intent  or  ib)  establish  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1  i  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  and  if  the 
Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  or  the  Governor  of  any 
State  affected  by  air  quality  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  petitions 
for  a  revision  in  such  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary may  after  reasonable  notice  and  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  inter- 
state agencies.  States,  municipalities,  and  in- 
dustries involved,  prepare  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  air  quality  to  be  appllc:4ble 
to  such  air  quality  control  region  or  portions 
thereof  If.  within  six  months  from  the  date 
the  Secretary  publishes  such  regulations,  the 
State  has  not  adopted  air  quality  standards 
found  by  the  Sec'reiaryHo  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  or  a  petition  for 
public  hearing  has  not  been  filed  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  standards. 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards  have  been  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Governor  of  any  State  affected  by  such 
standards  petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony 
from  State  and  local  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  other  Interested  parties  affected  by 
the  proposed  standards,  to  be  held  in  or 
near  one  or  more  of  the  places  where  the 
air  quality  standards  will  take  effect,  before 
a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Each  State  which 
would  be  affected  by  such  standards  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  a  member 
of  the  hearing  board.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  each  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  select  a  member  of  the 
hearing  board  and  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  hearing  board  shall  be  persons  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
members  of  the  board  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  while  par- 
ticipating In  the  hearing  conducted  by  such 
hearing  board  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
work  of  sucb  hearing  board,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  bus- 
iness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently.  At 
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least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
bearing  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  given  to 
parties  notified  of  the  conference  required  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  hearing  board  shall  make  findings 
as  to  whether  the  standards  published  or 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  should  be  ap- 
proved or  modified  and  transmit  its  findings 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  hearing  board  ap- 
proves the  standards  as  published  or  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  standards  shall 
take  effect  on  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  hearing  t>oard's  recommendations.  If  the 
hearing  board  recommends  modifications  In 
the  standards  as  published  or  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate revised  regulations  setting  forth  stand- 
ards of  air  quality  In  accordance  with  the 
hearing  board's  recommendations  which  will 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  promul- 
gation. 

"(4)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies,  and  reports,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  ambient  air  quality  of  any  air  quality 
(»ntroI  region  or  portion  thereof  Is  below  the 
air  quality  standards  established  under  this 
subsection  and  he  finds  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  enforce  such  air  quality  standEirds, 
sucb  violation  of  the  standards  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  abatement  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,  except  that  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  l>efore  any 
abatement  action  is  Initiated  under  either 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  as 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  affected  State  or  States,  per- 
sons contributing  to  the  alleged  violation, 
and  other  Interested  parties  of  the  violation 
of  such  standards.  In  any  suit  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the  court 
shall  receive  In  evidence  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  hearing  provided  for  In 
this  subsection,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  hearing  board  and  the 
recommendations  and  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  and  such  additional 
evidence.  Including  that  relating  to  the  al- 
leged violation  of  the  standards,  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  complete  review  of  the  stand- 
ards and  to  determination  of  all  other  Issues 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  court, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  practicability 
»nd  to  the  technological  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  complying  with  such  standards, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  such  Judg- 
tnent  and  orders  enforcing  such  judgment 
as  the  public  Interest  and  the  equities  of  the 
case  may  require. 

"(5)  In  connection  with  any  hearings  un- 
der this  section  no  witness  or  any  other  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  be  otherwise  applicable. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  the  State  in  which  the 
municipality  Is  situated)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which 
Is  alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  In  a  State  other  than  that 
In  which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  orig- 
inate, give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  mu- 
nicipality where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate,  to  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  mu- 
nicipality is  located,  and  to  the  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  agency.  If  any.  In  whose 
Jurisdictional  area  such  municipality  Is  lo- 
cated, and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference 
of  such  agency  or  agencies  and  of  the  air 


pollution  control  agencies  of  the  municipali- 
ties which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
pollution,  and  the  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any,  of  each  State,  or  for  ea«h  area, 
in  which  any  such  municipality  is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  In  which  the  munici- 
pality Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of 
any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  If 
such  request  refers  to  alleged  air  pollution 
which  is  endangering  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  only  In  the  State  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate  and 
If  a  municipality  affected  by  such  air  pollu- 
tion, or  the  municipality  In  which  such  pol- 
lution originates,  has  either  made  or  con- 
curred in  such  request,  g^ive  formal  notifi- 
cation thereof  to  the  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  to  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  the  municipality  where  such  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate,  and  of  the 
municipality  or  municipalities  alleged  to  be 
adversely  affected  thereby,  and  to  any  Inter- 
state air  pollution  control  agency,  whose 
jurisdictional  area  Includes  any  such  mu- 
nicipality and  shall  promptly  call  a  con- 
ference of  such  agency  or  agencies,  unless 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effect 
of  such  pollution  Is  not  of  such  significance 
as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  affected  States,  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  occurring  and  is  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate.  The  Secretary 
shall  Invite  the  cooperation  of  any  municipal. 
State,  or  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  In  the  affected 
area  on  any  surveys  or  studies  forming  the 
basis  of  conference  action. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any  duly 
constituted  International  agency,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  foreign  country  Is 
occurring,  or  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State 
requests  him  to  do  so  with  respect  to  such 
pollution  which  the  Secretary  of  State  alleges 
is  of  such  a  nature,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give  formal 
notification  thereof  to  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  municipality  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  originate,  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  such  municipality  Is  located,  and  to 
the  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agency, 
if  any.  In  the  jurisdictional  area  of  which 
such  municipality  is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies.  The  Secretary  shall  Invite  the  for- 
eign country  which  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  pollution  to  attend  and  participate  In 
the  conference,  and  the  representative  of  such 
country  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference and  any  further  proceeding  resulting 
from  such  conference,  have  all  the  rights  of 
a  State  air  pollution  control  agency.  This 
subparagraph  shall  apply  only  to  a  foreign 
country  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
given  the  United  States  essentially  the  same 
rights  with  respect  to  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  occurring  In  that  coun- 
try as  is  given  that  country  by  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  The  Secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  agencies  and  make  available 
to  other  Interested  parties,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  conference,  a  Federal 
report  with  respect  to  the  matters  before 


the  conference,  including  data  and  conclu- 
sions or  findings  (If  any);  and  shall  give  at 
least  thirty  days'  prior  notice  of  the  con- 
ference date  to  any  such  agency,  and  to  the 
public  by  publication  on  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent days  in  a  newspaf>er  or  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  area.  The  chair- 
man of  the  conference  shall  give  Interested 
parties  an  opi>ortunlty  to  present  their  views 
to  the  conference  with  respect  to  such  Fed- 
eral report,  conclusions  or  findings  (if  any), 
and  other  pertinent  information.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  a  transcript  be  main- 
tained of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
and  that  a  copy  of  such  transcript  be  made 
available  on  request  of  any  participant  In  the 
conference  at  the  expense  of  such  participant. 

"(3)  Following  thi.«;  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  summary  ol  conference  discussions 
including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act;  (B) 
adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature  of 
delays,  If  any.  being  encountered  in  abating 
the  pollution. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  ."hall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State,  interstate,  or  municipal  air 
pollution  control  agency  (or  to  all  such  agen- 
cies) that  the  npcessary  remedial  action  be 
taken.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  recom- 
mendations for  the  taklng^of  such  recom- 
mended action. 

"(f)  (1)  If.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary Is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  has  not  been  taken, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  persons 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  Each  State  in 
which  any  discharge  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution  originates  and  each  State 
claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
pollution  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board  and 
each  Federal  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality having  a  substantial  Interest  in 
the  subject  matter  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board, 
and  one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  appropriate  interstate  air  pollution 
agency  If  one  exists,  and  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  such  hearing  board  shall  be  per- 
sons other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State, 
Interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  such  hearing 
and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters. 

"(2)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at 
such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall  make 
findings  as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  1b  occurring  and  whether 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
Is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board  finds 
such  pollution  is  occurring  and  effective 
progress  toward  abatement  thereof  Is  not 
being  made  it  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  measures. 
If  any.  which  It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and 
suitable  to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollu- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons discharging  any  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution;  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and 
of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
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su-.h  dUcbarge  or  dischargee  originate,  and 
to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agency 
whoae  JurUdlctlonal  area  Includes  any  such 
muntcipallty.  together  with  a  notice  speci- 
fying a  reasonable  time  i  not  less  than  six 
months)  to  secure  abatement  uf  such  pollu- 
tion. 

"(g)  It  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  speclAed  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  nut  taken,  the  Secretary  — 
"(I)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfire  of  per- 
sons (A)  In  a  Slate  ^>ther  than  that  m  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  i  c.iusint!  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution  1  originate,  or 
iB)  in  a  foreign  country  which  has  partici- 
pated in  a  conference  called  under  suhpani- 
^raph  (D)  of  8ubse<:tion  id  I  of  this  section 
and  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section  re- 
sulting from  such  conference,  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  brln,{  i  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  appropriate 
United  StAlea  dutrirt  court  '-o  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  p>er- 
sons  only  in  the  State  in  wihch  the  dlscharije 
or  discharges  icau.^mg  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution  I  oruinate  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  .such  State  nh.iU  provide  such 
technical  and  other  aa«sistaiice  as  In  his 
Judgment  is  necessary  to  aasls'.  the  State  in 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  '.aw  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  U>  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
appropriate  Unl'^ed  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  f>ollutlon 

"(h)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence  In 
any  suit  brought  In  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  ig>  of  this  section  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedltiKS  t>efore  the  board 
and  a  copy  of  the  board  s  re<::omnie!idatluiia 
and  shall  receive  su-h  further  evidence  as  the 
court  in  Its  dlscr>*tiori  deems  proper  TTie 
court,  giving  due  •on.ilderalion  to  the  pr;u:- 
ticablllty  of  com[ilyi!ii{  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable  a.^d  to  the  physical  and 
economic  feaalblllty  of  securing  abatement 
of  any  pollution  proved  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  such  judgment  and  orders  en- 
forcing such  Judgment,  as  the  public  interest 
and  the  equities  of  ttie  case  m.iy  require 

■•(I)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  if)  wh<j  are 
not  regular  full-time  ofHcers  or  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall,  while  participating 
in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  flxed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  diem  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expiense*.  including  f>er  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  i  S  U  S  C  73b  2  i 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Inlernil'.lenlly 

"(J)  (1)  In  connection  with  any  confer- 
ence called  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  U>  require  any  person  whose 
activities  result  in  the  emission  of  air  pol- 
lutants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pol- 
lution to  nie  with  him  in  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  a  rrpt>rt  based  on  existing 
data,  furnishing  to  the  Se<-retary  such  In- 
foroMtlon  as  may  reasonably  be  required  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pol- 
lutants discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or 
other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such  a 
report.  After  a  conference  has  been  held  with 
respect  to  any  sucii  polliri.n  the  Secretary 
shall  require  such  reports  from  the  person 
whose  activities  result  in  such  pollution  only 
to  the  extent  recommended  by  such  confer- 
ence. Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 


such  reasonable  p>erlod  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  No  person  shall  be  required 
in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secreU  or 
secret  processes  and  all  information  reported 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code 

i2i  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  subsection  shall  :all  to  do  so 
withm  the  time  ttxed  by  the  Secretary  for 
tiling  the  .same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  »1im)  (or  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  o!  such  failure, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  In  any 
district  In  which  he  does  business  P'-oiided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications 

•■i3i  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures 

iki  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  the  SecreUry,  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  that  a  particular  pollution 
source  or  combination  of  sources  (including 
moving  sourcesi  Is  presenting  an  Imminent 
and  lutJBtan'lal  endangerment  to  the  health 
of  persons,  and  llndlng  that  appropriate 
State  or  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to 
Rbate  such  sources,  m.iy  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  lmme<liately  enjoin 
any  mntrlbutor  to  the  alleurd  pollution  to 
stop  the  emission  of  contaminants  causing 
such  pollution  or  to  take  »uch  other  action 
as  may   be  necessary 

Sta'idardt    to    achlefe    higher    tevel    of    air 
(juality 

•  -Sic  lOfl  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent a  State,  political  subdivision,  intcr- 
munlclpal  or  interstate  agency  from  adopt- 
ing standards  and  plans  to  Implement  an  air 
quality  program  which  will  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  ambient  air  quality  than  approved 
by  the  Secretary 

P'f^ittfit  t  oir  quaht</  advisory   boa^d  a',d 
odnfOrj/  commitfeej 

"Sec  110  laiil)  There  's  hereby  eitab- 
ILshed  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Air  Quality  Advl&ory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  ftlteeii 
members  appointed  by  the  President  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  .ifflcers  or  em- 
ployees The  appointed  members,  having  due 
regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
selected  from  among  representatives  of 
various  Slate  Interstate,  and  local  Kovern- 
roental  agencies,  of  public  or  private  inter- 
ests contributing  to.  affected  by.  or  con- 
cerned with  air  pollution,  and  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  the  field 
of  air  pollution  prevention  and  control  as 
well  as  other  individuals  who  are  expert  in 
this  field 

"(2)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  olDce  .or  a  term  of 
tli.ee  years,  except  that  (Al  an:'  member 
apixjinted  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeces.sor  was  appointed  shall  be  app<iinted 
for  the  rem.ilnder  of  guch  term,  and  (B| 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  meintyers  first  tak- 
ing office  pursuant  to  this  subsection  sh.Ul 
expire  as  follows  hve  nt  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  appointment,  five  at  the  end 


of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  five  at  the 
end  of  three  years  after  such  date,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment and  (Ci  the  term  of  any  mem- 
ber under  the  preceding  provisions  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  his  suc- 
cessor's appointment  is  efTecllve,  None  of 
the  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment within  one  year  after  the  end  of  his 
preceding  term  unless  such  term  was  for 
less  than  three  years 

"(bi  The  Board  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
Secretiirv  under  this  Act  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
the   President 

■(c)  Such  clerical  ;uid  technical  assis- 
tance as  may  be  neces.sary  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Board  and  such  other  advisory 
committees  a.s  hereln.ifter  authorized  shall 
be  provided  from  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf.ire 
{di  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  Including  air  quality  cri- 
teria recommended  control  techniques 
standards,  research  and  development,  and 
to  eiicourage  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  industry  to  Improve  air  quality  and 
to  develop  economically  feasible  methods 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tldn,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  advisory  committees  Comnilt'ee 
members  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to.  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  concern- 
ing air  quality  from  the  st.indpolnt  of  health, 
welfare,  economics   air  technology 

■  (el  The  members  of  the  Board  and  other 
advisory  committees  appointed  pursunnl  \o 
this  Act  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  o! 
the  United  States,  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meeUngs  of  the  Board  or  while 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  entitled  to  rcieive  coinivensa- 
lion  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  IhK)  per  diem  including 
traveltlme  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regul.ir  places  of  business  they  ni  ly  be  al- 
lowed travel  expen-ses,  including  per  dlcm  in 
Ueu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 
Toopr'Ofton  by  Fedf^al  agencies  to  control 
air  pollution  from  Federal  facilities 
"Sir  111  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  C(jngres.s  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building  installation  or  other  propertv 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
within  .inv  available  appropriations,  cooper- 
ate with  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  with  any  «lr  pollution 
control  agency  in  pre\enting  and  controllln? 
the  pollution  of  the  air  In  any  area  insofar 
as  the  dl8ch.-«rge  of  any  matter  from  or  fc" 
such  building  insUillatlon,  or  other  property 
may  cause  or  contribute  to  pollution  of  the 
air  in  such  area 

"ibl  In  order  to  control  air  pollution 
which  mav  end.inKT  the  health  or  welf.ire  of 
any  persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
classes  of  polentinl  pollution  sources  for 
which  any  Federal  department  or  sgency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  building  in- 
stallation, or  other  property  shall  before  dis- 
charging any  matter  Into  the  air  of  the 
United  States,  obtain  a  jjermlt  from  the  Sec- 
ret,irv  for  guch  discharge  stich  permit,?  n  be 
Issvied  for  a  specified  period  of  time  to  be 
determined  bv  the  Secretary  and  ."-ubject  to 
revocation  If  the  Secretary  finds  pollution  is 
endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
persons  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
such  permits,  there  shall  be  submltte<l  to  the 
Secreuiry  such  pl.mg,  specifications,  and 
other  information  as  he  deems  relevant 
thereto    and    under   such    condiuons   as   he 
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niay  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  the  status  of 
such  permits  and  compliance  therewith. 

'•Tm.E    n — NATIONAL    EMISSION    STANDABDS   ACT 

•'Short  title 
"Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  ae  the 
•National  Emission  Standards  Act'. 
■Establishment  of  standards 
"Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
sppllcable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of 
substance,  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
which  in  his  Judgment  cause  or  contribute 
to,  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to  contribute  to, 
air  pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  any  persons,  and  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines  wheth- 
er they  are  designed  as  complete  systems  or 
Incorporate  other  devices  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol such  pollution, 

■(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  thereto, 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor  vehi- 
cles or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  effective  date  sp)eclfled 
In  the  order  promulgating  such  regulations 
which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  Industry  compliance. 
"Prohibited  acts 

"Sec.  203,  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion Into  commerce,  or  the  Importation  into 
the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale,  of  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, manufactured  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  title  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine  unless  It 
U  In  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed 
imder  section  202  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  I ; 

'(2)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  li^formatlon, 
required  under  section  207;  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
Inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Installed  on  or  In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  In  compliance  with  regulations 
under  this  title  prior  to  its  sale  and  delivery 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)  (11  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a), 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research.  In- 
vesugatlons.  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  Importation  by  a 
manufacturer  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may.  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  admis- 
sion and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a 
motor  vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  Import 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (Including  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  ap- 
propriate to  Insure  that  any  such  motor  vehi- 
cle or  engine  will  be  brought  Into  conformity 
w^ilh  the  standards,  requirements,  and  limita- 
tions applicable  to  it  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  if  a  motor 
vehicle  or  engine  is  finally  refused  admis- 
sion under  this  paragraph,  cause  disposition 
thereof  in  accordance  with  the  customs  laws 
unless  it  is  exported,  under  regulations  pre- 
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scribed  by  such  Secretary,  \rltliln  ninety  days 
of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  or  such 
additional  time  as  may  be  permitted  pur- 
suant to  such  regulatloiiB.  except  that  dis- 
position In  accordance  with  the  customs  laws 
may  not  be  made  In  such  manner  as  may 
result,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  sale,  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  of  a  new  motor  vehi- 
cle or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  that  fails 
to  comply  with  applicable  standards  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  Intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the 
container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  itself, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"Injunction  proceedings 

•'Sec.  204.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  or 
(3)  of  section  203(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  in  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

"Penalties 

"Sec.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  203(a)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Such  violation  with  respect  to  sections  203 
(a)  (1)  and  203(a)  (3)  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  with  respect  to  each  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 
'Certification 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  'the  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  to  be  tested,  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
such  manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  of 
this  tlUe.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  con- 
forms to  such  regulations  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  a  certificate  of  conformity,  upon  such 
terms,  and  for  such  period  not  less  than  one 
year,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacturer 
which  Is  In  all  material  respects  subetan- 
tlally  the  same  construction  as  the  test  vehi- 
cle or  engine  for  which  a  certificate  has  been 
issued  under  subsection  (a),  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulation  issued  under 
section  202  of  this  tlUe. 

"Record*  and  reports 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  man- 
ufacturer has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compli- 
ance with  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  rea- 
sonable times  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  records. 

"(b)  All  information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
wliich  information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the 
purpose  of  such  section  1906,  except  that 
such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or 
employee  under  bis  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 


"State  standards 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt 
to  enfwce  any  standard  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  subject  to  this 
title.  No  State  shall  require  certification.  In- 
spection, or  any  other  approval  relating  to 
the  control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  as  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  initial  retail  sale, 
titling  (if  any) ,  or  registration  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  motor  vehicle  engine,  or  equipment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  any  State  which  has 
adopted  standards  (other  than  crankcase 
emission  standards)  for  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  prior  to  March  30,  1966,  un- 
less he  finds  that  such  State  does  not  require 
standards  more  stringent  than  applicable 
Federal  standards  to  meet  compelling  and 
extraordinary  conditions  or  that  such  State 
standards  and  accompanying  enforcement 
procedures  are  not  consistent  with  section 
202(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  preclude  or 
deny  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  registered  or  licensed  motor  vehicles. 

"Federal  assistance  in  developing  vehicle 
inspection  programs 
"Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  in  an  amount  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing  mean- 
ingful uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  device 
Inspection  and  emission  testing  programs  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
part  of  any  State  vehicle  inspection  program 
which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the  cost  of 
the  air  pollution  control  aspects  of  such  a 
program;  and  (2)  no  such  grant  shall  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  such  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  any  highway  safety 
program  developed  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Registration  of  fuel  additives 
"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels  (including 
fuels  used  for  purposes  other  than  motor 
vehicles) ,  and  after  such  date  or  dates  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  him,  no  manufacturer  or 
processor  of  any  such  fuel  may  deliver  any 
fuel  for  Introduction  Into  interstate  com- 
merce or  to  another  person  who.  It  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  ■will  deliver  such  fuel 
for  such  introduction  unless  such  fuel  has 
been  registered  with  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  require  (1)  the  manufacturer 
of  such  fuel  to  notify  him  as  to  the  com- 
mercial identifying  name  and  manufacturer 
of  any  additive  contained  In  such  fuel;  the 
range  of  concentration  of  such  additive  or 
additives  In  the  fuel;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  use  of  such  additive;  and  (2)  the  man- 
ufacturer of  any  such  additive  to  notify  him 
as  to  the  chemical  structure  and  compKMltlon 
of  such  additive  or  additives  as  indicated  by 
compliance  with  clause  (1)  above,  the  rec- 
ommended range  of  concentration  of  such 
additive,  if  any,  and  the  recommended  pur- 
pose in  the  use  of  such  additive.  Upon  com- 
pliance with  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  including 
assurances  that  any  change  in  the  above  in- 
formation will  be  provided  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  register  such  fuel. 

"(c)  All  information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  which 
Information  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  se- 
cret or  other  matter  referred  to  In  sectton 
1906  of  tiUe  IB  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  ctHisidered  confidential  for  tbe  pur- 
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poM  Of  such  section  1905.  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  tm»  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
information  by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
or  employee  under  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  ahall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1  OOO  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  viola- 
tion which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  be  recovered  in  a  clvU  suit  m  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  brought  in  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office  or 
In  any  district  in  which  he  does  business 
The  Secretary  may.  upon  application  there- 
for, remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  m  this  subsection,  and  he  shall  have  au- 
thority to  determine  the  facts  upon  all  such 
applications. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"National  emissions  standards  study 
"S«c.  211.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  need  for  and  effect  of 
national  emission  standards  for  stationary 
sources.  Such  report  shall  include;  (A)  In- 
formation regarding  identifiable  health  and 
welfare  effecte  from  single  emission  sources; 
(B)  examples  of  specific  plants,  their  loca- 
tion, and  the  contaminant  or  contaminants 
which,  due  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  emis- 
sions from  such  facilities,  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  public  health  or  welfare:  iCi  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  those  industries  and  the  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  which,  In  his 
opinion,  should  be  subject  to  such  national 
standards:  (D)  the  relationship  of  such  na- 
tional emission  standards  to  ambient  air 
quality.  Including  a  comparison  of  situations 
wherein  several  plants  emit  the  same  con- 
taminants In  an  air  region  with  those  In 
which  only  one  such  plant  exists;  (E)  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  applying  such  stand- 
ards; and  (P)  such  other  Information  aa 
may  be  appropriate. 

"Definitions    for    title    II 

"Sec.  212.  As  vised  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  manufacturer"  as  used  In 
sections  203,  206.  207,  and  208  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  vehicles 
or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  Is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  dealer  with  respect  to 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  received  by  him  In  commerce. 

"(2)  The  term  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle"  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  l>een  transferred  to  an  ulti- 
mate purcli^ser:  and  the  term  "new  motor 
vehicle  engine"  means  an  engine  In  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(4)  The  term  dealer'  means  any  person 
who  Is  engaged  In  the  sale  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(5)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person  who  in 
good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  engine  for  purposes  other  than  resale 


i6i  The  term  commerce"  means  lAi  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  iBi  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
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■Adminiitration 
"Sec  301  lai  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act.  except  the  making 
of  regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient 

••(bt  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such 
agencv  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion "iHidl  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  personnel  had  been  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 214ib»  of  that  Act 

■■(CI    Payments   under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  mav  be  made  in  Installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by   the  Secretary. 
■■Dt'/inif!ons 
302    When  used  In  this  Act — 
The  term    Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
of    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
The     term      air     pollution     control 
means   any  of   the   following 
A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the   Governor   of    that    State    as    the    official 
State   air   pollution   control   agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

••i2l  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
ties pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution; 

■■i3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or.  In  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  in 
which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution, 
such  other  agency;  or 

■  ( 4  I  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties located  In  the  same  State  or  In  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
ties pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution 

■•,c»  The  term  "regional  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  or  planning  commission'  means 
an  agency  of  two  or  more  municipalities  lo- 
cated In  the  same  State  or  in  different  States 
and  having  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the 
planning  functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

••(d)  The  term  "Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agencv'  means — 

■ill  an  air  pollution  control  agency  es- 
tablished bv  two  or  more  States,  or 

■•i2i  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  in  differ- 
ent States 

•'lei  The  term  •State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

■'(fi  The  term  person'  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 
State,  municipality,  and  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

•■(g)  The  term  municipality"  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law 

•"(h)  All  langtiage  referring  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  Injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration  of 
property,  and  hazards  to  transportation. 
"Other  authority  not  affected 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  not 


be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
authorities  and  responsibilities,  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  of  the  Secretary  or 
any  other  Federal  officer,  department,  or 
agency. 

■■(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
or  made  under  section  301.  311.  or  3U(C)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  for  any  purpose  for  which  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  under  authority  of  th:s 

Act. 

"Records  and  audit 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secreuiry  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
asslstiince  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act. 

■Comprehensive  economic  cost  studies 
•Sec   305    (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act   and  the  development  of  new   programs 
and  to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations by  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,   1969.  the  Secretary,  in  co(jperatlon  with 
State.  Interstate,  and  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;   a  comprehensive  study  of  the  cost 
of  program  implementation  by  affected  units 
of  government:    and  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  economic  impact  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards   on    the    Natlon"s    Industries,    commu- 
nities, and  other  contributing  sources  of  pol- 
lution, including  an  analysis  of  the  national 
requirements  for  and  the  cost  of  controlling 
emissions    to   attain    such    standards    of  air 
quality   as  may   be  established   pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  applicable  State  law.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  such  detailed  estimate  and 
the  results  of  such  comprehensive  study  of 
cost  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  July 
1.  1969.  and  the  results  of  such  other  studies, 
to  the   Congress  not  later  than  January  10, 
1969,  and  shall  submit  a  reevaluatlon  of  such 
estimate  and  studies  annually  thereafter. 

■■(b)  The  SecreUry  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  to  determine 
( 1 )  the  need  for  additional  trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  programs  for 
the  same  purpose  as  this  Act;  |2)  means 
of  using  existing  Federal  training  programs 
to  train  such  personnel;  and  (3)  the  need  for 
additional  trained  personnel  to  develop,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  those  pollution  control 
facilities  designed  and  installed  to  imple- 
ment air  qviallty  standards  He  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  Investigation  and  study  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1969. 

"Additional  reports  to  Congress 
"Sec.  306.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  not  later 
than  January  10  of  each  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  to- 
ward Implementing  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  Act  including,  but  not  limited  to.  ( 1 )  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  con- 
trol of  automotive  exhaust  emissions  and  the 
research  efforts  related  thereto;  ( 2 )  the  devel- 
opment of  air  quality  criteria  and  recom- 
mended emission  control  requirements;    (3) 
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the  status  of  enforcement  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act;  (4)  the  status  of  State  am- 
bient air  standards  setting,  including  such 
plans  for  Implementation  and  enforcement 
as  have  been  developed;  (5)  the  extent  of  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  air  pollution 
monitoring  systems;  (6)  progress  and  prob- 
lems related  to  development  of  new  and 
improved  control  techniques;  (7)  the  devel- 
opment of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
instrumentation  to  monitor  emissions  and 
air  quality;  (8)  standards  set  or  under  con- 
sideration pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act: 
(9)  the  status  of  State,  interstate,  and  local 
pollution  control  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  and  assisted  by  this  Act;  and  (10) 
the  reports  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  s  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board. 
"Separability 
"Sec  307  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  In- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of   this   Act.   shall   not   be   affected 

thereby. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  308.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropri-'ited  to  carry  out  this  Act.  other 
than  sections  103(d)  and  104,  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
1100.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

"Short  title 

""Sec  309.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Act'." 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  demonstrated  its  recognition  of 
air  pollution  as  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. Beginning  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  the  Senate  has  given  unanimous 
approval  to  legislation  designed  to  ex- 
pand Federal  support  for  the  battle  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  our  air  resources. 

We  realize  there  are  no  panaceas,  no 
overnight  cures  for  the  complex  problems 
of  air  pollution,  but  we  are  pledged  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  whether  that  per- 
son be  healthy,  or  suffering  from  a  bron- 
chial disorder. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  compelling  evidence  to  indicate  that 
air  pollution  is  a  hazard  to  health.  There 
is  more  compelling  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  public  welfare  Is  adversely  af- 
fected by  indiscriminate  pumping  of 
waste  into  the  air.  We  know  this  as  indi- 
viduals who  have  experienced  discom- 
fort from  foul  odors,  had  our  eyes  bum 
from  smog  or  looked  at  the  color  of  a 
white  shirt  after  a  day  in  any  of  our 
industrial  cities. 

At  the  same  time  popular  concern  for 
air  pollution  control  has  risen  dramatic- 
ally as  the  result  of  Increased  leisure 
time,  greater  publicity,  increased  aware- 
ness of  health  problems  and  a  variety  of 
other  reasons.  There  Is  a  demand  for 
action,  and  all  the  evidence  received  by 


the  Public  Works  Committee  this  year 
in  18  days  of  hearings,  in  consultations 
and  in  research  sm>p>orts  that  demand. 
Mr.  President,  S.  780,  as  amended  by 
the  committee,  is  complex,  as  are  the 
problems  of  environmental  control.  The 
problem  of  air  pollution  is  neither  local 
nor  temporary.  It  is  a  universal  problem, 
and,  so  long  as  our  standard  of  living 
continues  to  increase,  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent threat  to  human  well-being. 

The  committee's  recommendations  pro- 
vide far-reaching  opportimities  for  a 
comprehensive,  broad-based  attack  on 
the  Nation's  air  pollution  problem  while 
expanding  the  potential  of  control  tech- 
nology and  identifying  the  health  and 
welfare  effects  of  air  pollution.  The  ob- 
jective of  S.  780  is  the  enhancement  of 
air  quality  and  the  reduction  of  harmful 
emissions  consistent  with  maximum  uti- 
lization of  an  cxoanding  capacity  to  deal 
with  them  effectively.  At  the  same  time, 
it  prbvides  authority  to  abate  any  pollu- 
tion source  which  is  an  imminent  danger 
to  health,  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  therefore, 
serves  notice  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  use  the  atmosphere  as  a  garbage  dump, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  haven  for  pol- 
luters anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  committee  believes  that,  to  date, 
public  and  private  efforts  to  accompttSH 
air  quality  objectives  have  been  inade- 
quate. Research  has  been  insufficient, 
with  little  significant  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  for  controlling 
or  eliminating  air  pollution.  As  each  day 
passes  there  is  a  greater  urgency  for 
closer  cooperation  between  government 
and  industry  in  an  eCfort  to  make  sub- 
stantial inroads  on  air  pollution  control 
and  abatement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  for  clarifica- 
tion, that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  entire  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  by  this  years'  action.  Because 
the  amendments  are  complex  and  be- 
cause they  recast  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  effort 
the  committee  thought  it  wise  to  present 
to  the  Senate  a  complete  act  containing 
both  the  amendments  and  previously 
adopted  language  which  was  not 
changed.  The  Cordon  print  beginning 
on  page  63  of  the  report  Indicates  the 
changes  in  existing  law. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  objective  of 
a  national  abatement  program  which 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
air,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
following  authority: 

First.  To  request  an  immediate  injunc- 
tion to  abate  the  emission  of  contami- 
nants which  present  "an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health 
of  persons,"  anywhere  in  the  country; 

Second.  To  designate  "air  quality  con- 
trol regions"  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting air  quality  standards,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  deems  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

Third.  In  the  absence  of  effective  State 
action  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  to  establish  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  such  regions. 

Fourth.  In  the  absence  of  effective 
State  action  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 


visions of  the  act,  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards. 

Fifth.  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
affected  States,  to  establish  Federal  in- 
tei'ftate  air  quality  planning  commis- 
sions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  enhance  air 
quality  and  to  reduce  harmful  pollution 
emissions  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
to  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  imple- 
ment that  objective  in  the  absence  of 
effective  State  and  local  control.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
carries  out  tliat  intent. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  poten- 
tial economic  impact,  and  therefore  eco- 
nomic risk,  associated  with  major  social 
legislative  measures  of  this,type.  But  this 
risk  was  assumed  when  the"  Congress  en- 
acted social  security,  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, ..and  a  host  of  other  legislation 
desfigned  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
Such  a,"  risk  must  again  be  assumed  if  the 
Nation's  air  resources  are  to  be  con- 
served, and  enhanced  to  the  point  that 
generations  yet  to  come  will  be  able  to 
breathe  without  fear  of  impairment  of 
her.lth. 

S.  780  is  a  logical  expansion  of  the 
-Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  as  amended.  In  the 
basic  act  the  Congress  provided  for  de- 
velopment by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  "air  quality  criteria"  to  identify  the 
effects  of  pollutants  on  health  and  wel- 
fare. To  date,  one  such  set  of  criteria  re- 
lating to  oxides  of  sulfur  has  been  issued 
and  the  committee  understands  that 
criteria  on  several  other  contaminants 
including  carbon  monoxide,  particulates, 
and  oxidants  will  be  released  within  the 
next  6  months. 

The  committee  recognizes  this  activity 
and  has  encouraged  its  expansion  under 
S.  780.  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
analysis  of  the  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive effects  of  air  pollution  under 
strengthened  and  refined  procedures  of 
evaluation,  the  committee  bill  author- 
izes two  new  areas  of  activity.  A  first  and 
important  step  will  be  the  identification 
of  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which  have 
signincant  air  pollution  problems.  The 
designation  by  the  Secretary  of  these 
problem  areas  will  trigger  the  setting  of 
air  quality  standards. related  to  those 
pollutants  for  which  criteria  have  been 
developed. 

In  concert  with  expanded  criteria  de- 
velopment will  be  the  compilation  of  in- 
formation of  methods  of  pollution  con- 
trol, which  will  be  a  publication  of  the 
technology  and  economically  feasible 
methods  of  control  of  pollutants  subject 
to  criteria.  This  information  will  be  de- 
signed to  assist  the  States  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibility  to  control  air  pol- 
lution within  their  respective  boundaries. 
These  three  steps,  designation  of  air 
quahty  control  regions,  criteria  develop- 
ment, and  publication  of  control  tech- 
nology information  are  the  tools  for 
development  of  air  quality  standards  and 
an  early  warning  system  to  those  in- 
dustries and  others  in  problem  areas  who 
will  be  required  to  control  their  emis- 
sions. 

The  committee  does  not  suggest  that, 
with  one  fell  swoop,  the  air  pollution 
problems  of  the  Nation  will  be  solved.  De- 
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velopment  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
formation win  require  a  time  equivalent 
to  that  considered  in  the  initial  admin- 
istration proposal  for  uniform  national 
emission  standards.  And  after  the  In- 
formation is  available  and  the  States 
adopt  standards,  there  will  be  the  neces- 
sary time  to  achieve  desired  emissions 
control. 

But  we  will  have  a  national  program 
of  air  quality.  The  States  will  retain  the 
primary  responsibility  to  determine  the 
quality  of  air  they  desire  In  no  event. 
however,  will  the  Federal  Government 
approve  any  air  quality  standard  or  plan 
for  Implementation  of  that  standard 
which  does  not  provide  for  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  welfare  of  all 
citizens  within  the  air  quality  region. 
\  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  effective 
^tate  action  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
M  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
iwthority  to  set  standards  in  such 
regions. 

In  addition,  new  industries,  wherever 
they  locate,  will  know  that  control  is 
Inevitable  and  plan  for  it.  The  fact  that 
an  area  is  not  now  a  problem  area  will 
not  mean  that  controls  will  never  be  re- 
quired. When  the  air  quality  of  any  re- 
gion deteriorates  below  the  level  required 
to  protect  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  designate  that 
region  |or  the  establishment  of  air  qual- 
ity standards,  enforceable  by  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  if  the  States  fail  to  act.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  every  urban  area 
of  50.000  or  more  population  now  has 
an  air  pollution  problem  There  are  also 
population  areas  under  that  size  which 
cleprly  liave  problems  related  to  par- 
ticular pollution  sources  and  conditions. 

Considerable  attention  was  given,  in 
the  hearings  and  also  in  informal  con- 
ferences and  executive  sessions,  to  the 
concept  of  national  emission  standards. 
Such  standards  were  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration first,  as  a  means  of  elim- 
inating the  economic  disadvantage  of 
complying  with  air  pollution  controls  as 
a  local  requirement  and  the  temptation 
for  industry  to  leave  or  avoid  areas  where 
such  controls  are  presently  necessary; 
and.  second,  on  the  ground  that  some  in- 
dustries, by  their  nature,  are  a  danger 
to  health  and  welfare  wherever  they  are 
located. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
these  argvmients  were  offset  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

First.  The  administration  itself  did  not 
propose  uniform  national  emission 
standards  but  rather  minimal  national 
standards.  Clearly,  therefore,  there 
would  be  local  variations  which  would 
not  eliminate  economic  disadvantages. 
Dr.  John  T.  Middleton.  Director.  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control. 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare,   said: 

Our  Intention  Is  to  get  minimum  national 
standards  to  help  insure  that  no  single  pollu- 
tion source  would.  In  Itself,  be  a  threat  to 
public  health  and  welfare  These  standards 
would  be  bsised  on  scientific  criteria  of  the 
efTecta  of  air  pollutants  on  man.  animals. 
vegetation,  and  the  air  resources  itself.  The 
criteria  we  would  use  would  be  those  which 
we  are  authorized  to  publish  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (p.  1153). 


He  said  later; 

The  setting  of  such  standards  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  would  not  relieve  States  and  com- 
munities of  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
that  pollution  sources  located  within  their 
Jurisdictions  are  controlled  to  the  full  extent 
necessary.  States  could  adopt  emission  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  those  set  at  the 
Federal  level  (p   1155i 

Second.  Administration  witnesses  testi 
fied  that  PHS  has  made  no  findings  with 
respect   to   industries  which,  in  and  of 
themselves,  constitute  a  danger  to  public 
health  and  welfare. 

Third.  Under  the  bill  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  Secretary  s  authority  has 
been  extended  so  that  he  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  any  situation  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  a  danger  to  health  and  welfare, 
in  any  location 

Fourth.  National  emission  standards 
would  eliminate  some  control  options — 
relocation  of  pollution  sources,  fuel  sub- 
stitutes, and  so  forth — which  may  be 
essential  in  serious  problem  areas  in  the 
absence  of  effective  technology. 

Fifth.  Wise  use  of  capital  resources 
dictates  that  the  first  priority  for  the 
pollution  control  dollar  is  in  those  areas 
where  the  problem  is  most  critical.  Na- 
tional emission  standards  would  give 
equal  priority  to  critical  areas  and  areas 
where  no  problem  pres^tly  exists. 

Sixth.  The  program  afl*honzed  in  the 
committee  bill  will  lead  to  control  of  the 
industries  described  on  a  national  basis, 
with  the  kind  of  local  variations  en- 
visioned by  administration  witnesses. 

Seventh.  The  difficulty  in  areas  which 
have  an  air  pollution  problem  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  ambient  air  has  deterio- 
rated below  the  level  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  health  and  welfare,  l^a- 
tional  emission  standards  would  relate 
to  that  problem  only  to  the  extent  that 
■•national"  polluters  happened  to  be 
located  in  the  problem  area.  Other 
sources  would  not  be  touched  by  such 
standards.  Such  standards  do  not.  there- 
fore, represent  a  comprehensive  attack 
on  the  problem  of  ambient  air  quality. 
The  committee  has  chosen  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  ambient  air  quality  di- 
rectly and  to  provide  authority  designed 
to  improve  it. 

The  committee  does  recognize  the  need 
for  national  action  on  sources  of  pollu- 
tion which  move  in  interstate  commerce. 
For  the  purpose  of  further  consideration 
of  national  emission  standards,  for  mov- 
ing and  stationary  .sources,  the  commit- 
tee bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
a  2-year  study  of  the  concept  and  the 
full  range  of  its  implications. 

Basic  to  any  understanding  of  what 
the  committee  has  done  is  comprehen- 
sion of  the  concept  of  air  quality  criteria 
and  standards.  Dr.  John  Middleton.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Center  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,  provided  the  committee 
with  an  excellent  definition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  standards  and  criteria; 

Air  quality  criteria  are  descriptive — that  Is. 
they  describe  the  effects  that  can  be  e.xpected 
to  occur  whenever  and  wherever  the  ambient 
air  level  of  a  pollutant  reaches  or  exceeds  a 
specific  figure  for  a  specific  time  period.  Air 
quality  standards  are  prescriptive — they  pre- 
scribe pollutant  levels  that  cannot  legally  be 
exceeded  during  a  specific  time  period  in  a 
specific    geographic    area     Ideally,    the    area 


should  be  the  entire  region  that  shares  a 
common  air  supply  and  thus  shares  the  Im- 
pact of  pollution  from  all  sources  In  the 
region 

Criteria  then  become  the  essential  first 
fimction  of  any  standards  setting  proce- 
dure whether  those  standards  are  air 
quality  or  emission.  The  latter  point  is 
verified  in  my  earlier  discussion  of  na- 
tional emission  standards. 

Without  criteria,  any  air  quality  pro- 
gram would  be  without  scientific  basis  or 
rationale.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
any  criteria  developed  accurately  reflect 
the  best  available  information  of  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  health  or  welfare. 

Because  of  this  requirement  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  criteria  presently 
available  can  be  improved  the  commit- 
tee has  included  language  which  directs 
the  Secretai-y  to  reevaluate  all  criteria 
issued  precedent  to  enactment  to  this 
act  in  accordance  with  the  new  provi- 
sions and.  if  necessary,  to  reissue  those 
criteria. 

It  is  expected  that  those  criteria  pres- 
ently nearing  completion  will  be  issued 
only  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
directives  contained  in  section  107ib». 
Early  consideration  of  these  directives, 
even  though  this  legislation  may  still  be 
pending,  will  mitigate  against  unneces- 
sary modification  or  reissuance  of  such 
criteria.  Active  reconsideration  of  those 
criteria  already  issued,  without  awaiting 
final  congressional  action,  could  facili- 
tate the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  also  strongly  urges  the 
Secretary  to  move  as  quickly  as  practica- 
ble to  develop  information  required  by 
section  107(ci.  Recommended  control 
techniques  are  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  meaningful  air  quality  standards 
and  therefore  should  be  made  available 
to  the  States  and  local  government  as 
soon  as  possible  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  need  for  developing  the  best  avail- 
able information. 

The  committee  has  purposely  not  re- 
quired a  specific  order  for  release  of 
criteria  and  control  techniques.  While  re- 
quiring that  both  be  available  to  a  Gov- 
ernor before  a  standard  setting  proce- 
dure can  be  trigged,  it  is  recognized  that 
these  scientific  and  technical  documents 
are  more  than  just  the  tools  for  a  stand- 
ard setting  procedure. 

Criteria  and  recommended  control  re- 
quirements are  advance  warnings  to  in- 
dustries or  other  sources  of  contamina- 
tion of  what  will  be  expected  of  them. 
On  the  basis  of  any  criteria  issued,  an 
Industry  can  begin  to  analyze  its  pollu- 
tion problem  and  plan  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility. After -i«eceiving  the  latest 
and  best  information  on  control  tech- 
nlc  ues  and  alternatives,  an  industry  can 
begin  to  plan  its  control  program.  Both 
of  these  activities  will  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  ambient  air  quality  standards  at 
such  time  as  those  standards  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  committee  recognized  that  criteria 
of  ambient  air  quality  which  define 
hpalth  and  welfare  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion do  not  and  should  not  take  into 
consideration  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  achieving  such  air 
quality.  It  is  further  recognized  that 
existing  control  technology  is  not  ade- 
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quate  in  many  areas;  however,  the  best 
available  control  methods  must  be  im- 
plemented as  soon  as  economically  feasi- 
ble and  technologically  available.  As  an 
aid  to  air  pollution  control  agencies  in 
the  formulation  of  plans,  including  time 
schedules  to  implement  emission  control 
standards,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  ad- 
visory committees  and  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  to  issue  recommended 
control  techniques  which  reflect  current 
technology  and  the  economic  feasibility 
of  achieving  various  levels  of  air  quality 
as  specified  in  the  criteria.  Including 
alternative  control  techniques  and  their 
economic  feasibility.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  include  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able on  the  latest  available  technology 
and  economic  feasibility  of  alternative 
methods  of  prevention  and  control  of  air 
contamination,  including  cost-effective- 
ness analyses. 

Thus,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to: 
First,  designate  air  quality  control  re- 
gions; second,  publish  criteria;  and, 
third,  publish  information  on  the  best 
available  control  technology.  Whenever 
a  Governor  has  received  the  latter  two 
documents,  he  must  then  move  to  estab- 
lish air  quality  standards  for  any  desig- 
nated air  quality  control  region  within 
his  State.  A  Governor  is  given  90  days  to 
file  a  letter  of  intent  to  establish  State 
standards  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act  for  the  air  quality  control  re- 
gions in  his  State.  The  standards  must 
be  set,  after  public  hearings,  within  6 
months  after  he  files  the  letter  of  intent. 
The  time  schedule  and  plan  for  imple- 
menting such  standards  must  be  filed 
within  6  months  thereafter. 

If  a  State  fails  to;  First,  file  a  letter 
of  intent  within  90  days;  second,  to  es- 
tablish standards  within  180  days;  or, 
third,  file  a  plan  for  implementation  and 
enforcement  witiiin  180  days,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  perform  these  func- 
tions for  the  air  quality  control  regions 
within  that  State.  When  standards  have 
been  set,  either  by  a  State  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  authority  to  enforce  the 
standards  in  the  absence  of  effective 
State  action.  These  are  the  three  addi- 
tional extensions  of  control  and  abate- 
ment authority  S.  780  gives  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Secretary  will  approve  the  State 
standards  If  he  finds,  first,  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  are  consistent  with  the 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommended 
control  techniques  which  he  published; 
second,  the  plan  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  including  assurances 
of  achieving  such  standards  of  air  qual- 
ity within  a  reasonable  time;  and  tlilrd, 
a  means  of  enforcement  by  State  action, 
Including  authority  comparable  to  the 
Imminent  endangerment  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  provided.  If  the  above  condi- 
tions are  met,  such  State  standards  and 
plan  shall  be  the  air  quality  standards 
applicable  to  such  State. 

Effective  action  in  an  air  quality  re- 
gion will  not  depend  up>on  the  availabil- 
ity of  technology  which  has  not  been 
developed.  If  the  problem  in  a  given  re- 
gion happens  to  be  critical,  such  alterna- 
tives as  liave  been  used  already  will  be 
applied.  These  Include,  for  example,  sub- 


stitute fuels,  plant  location,  and  other 
techniques  which  are  clearly  available. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  provisions 
and  the  major  thrust  of  the  legislation. 
There  are,  however,  other  significant 
changes  in  the  act  which,  in  an  effort  to 
conserve  time,  I  will  siunmarize : 

First.  Specific  directive  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  to  use  existing  enforce- 
ment procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  or  welfare  during 
the  standards  development  period;  and 
provision  for  participation  by  interested 
parties  in  an  abatement  conference. 

Second.  An  expanded  research  and 
demonstration  program  to  advance  the 
technology  for  controlling  pollution 
from  fuels  and  vehicles,  including  spe- 
cific authorization  of  $375  million  for  3 
years — through  1970. 

Third.  Federal  preemption  of  the  right 
to  set  standards  on  automobile  exhaust 
emissions,  with  waiver  of  application  of 
preemption  to  any  State  (California) 
which  had  adopted  standards  precedent 
to  promulgation  of  Federal  standards. 

Fourth.  Expanded  State  and  local  pro- 
gram grants  provision  to  encourage  com- 
prehensive planning  for  air  quality 
standards. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  statutory 
President's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board 
and  such  other  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  performing  the  functions  authorized. 

Sixth.  A  study  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tional emission  standEu-ds,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  health  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived, as  well  as  the  economic  Impact  and 
costs.  , 

Seventh.  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  to  develop  motor  vehicle  emission 
and  device  inspection  and  testing 
systems. 

Eighth.  Federal  registration  of  fuel 
additives. 

Ninth.  Comprehensive  cost  analyses  of 
the  economic  effect  on  the  Nation,  in- 
dustries, and  ctHiunimltles  of  air  pollu- 
tion control,  and  a  report  thereon  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Tenth.  Comprehensive  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Eleventh.  Three-year  authorization 
of  $325  million  for  programs  other  than 
research  on  control  of  pollution  from 
fuels  and  velilcles — total  authorization, 
including  research,  $700  million. 

Improvement  of  man's  environment 
centers  on  the  enhancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life.  This  was  appropriately 
stated  by  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  Statts: 

Thanks  to  many  advances  In  protecting 
people  against  disease,  we  are  able  In  the 
health  professions  to  think  about  the  posi- 
tive face  of  health — the  quality  of  indlvdual 
living.  The  healthy  man  or  woman  Is  not 
merely  free  of  specific  disability  and  safe 
from  specific  hazard.  Being  healthy  is  not 
just  being  unslck.  Oood  health  Implies,  to 
me,  the  full  and  enthusiastic  use  by  the 
Individual  of  his  powers  of  self-fulfillment. 

Therefore  In  controlling  air  poUutlon  for 
the  benefit  of  health  we  are  working  toward 
8kn  environment  that  Is  not  only  safe  but 
conducive  to  good  living.  I  know  that  you 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  share 
this  aspiration. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other — and 
there  are  a  great  many  others — I  urge 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  provided  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  his  coun- 
terpart on  the  Republican  side,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  without  whose  assistance  the 
work  would  have  suffered  in  quality. 

I  wish  especially  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hoggs]  for  his  continuing  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  this  committee 
and  to  all  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  who  have  given  an 
unusual  amount  of  thought,  attention, 
an  active  participation  not  Itaily  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  but^lso  to  its 
shape  and  form.  This  contribution  has 
been  so  unusual  as  to  require  this  special 
comment. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  staffs  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  subcommittee,  and  the  individ- 
ual Senators  who  have  worked  together 
in  an  unusually  effective  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  help  the  Senators  put  this  bill 
together.  I  could  not  begin  to  list  them 
all  by  name,  but  this  has  been  a  non- 
partisan and  wholehearted  contribution 
at  the  staff  level  and  at  the  committee 
level  and  the  bill  bears  testimony  to  the 
quality  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  also  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  who 
authored  the  first  Federal  air  pollution 
legislation  in  1955.  Though  Senator 
KucHEL  is  no  longer  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  we  continue  to  seek  his  guid- 
ance and  he  continues  to  give  his  full 
support  and  assistance.  For  this  we  on 
the  committee  are  always  appreciative. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Muskie,  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  Senate.  The  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  has  had  a  produc- 
tive record  in  the  field  of  pollution  con- 
trol legislation.  It  is  my  firm  belief  as 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  that  this 
bill  is  the  most  significant  step  toward 
pollution  abatement  and  control  in  the 
subcommittee's  history. 

I  express  also  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Boggs  and  Senator  Cooper,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee,  rsgpec- 
tively,  for  their  continued  suppdrt^and 
for  their  assistance  In  drafting  the  re- 
vised bill. 

The  record  shall  show  my  personal 
and  ofiBcial  appreciation  to  all  the 
Members  who  have  contributed  propos- 
als— often  criticism,  but  always  con- 
structive deliberation — as  we  have  de- 
veloped this  measure.  The  complexities 
of  this  legislation  refiect  the  intricate 
problems  Involved  in  air  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement. 

The  pending  measure  has  grown  out 
of  extensive  revision  of  the  original  bill 
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and  of  my  amendments  and  others  as 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
worked  diligently  and  patiently  to  pro- 
vide Jhe  most  effective  course  for  control 
and  abatement  of  pollution  through  rea- 
soruible.  responsible,  and  enforceable 
standaiids.  The  committee  staff,  and  the 
staff  ol  members  of  the  committee,  have 
labored  long  and  hard  with  us  in  pursuit 
of  a  realistic  proposal,  and  they  deserve 
commendation.  A  considerable  amount 
of  patience  and  understanding  has  been 
exhibited  by  many,  many  persons. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, for  his  counsel  and  cooperation  and 
for  the  assistance  and  advice  his  staff 
has  supplied  to  the  committee.  Our  in- 
formal discussions  on  July  11  with  Sec- 
retary Gardner  were  very  helpful  and 
informative,  and  his  response  to  this 
measure,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  of 
July  12.  1967.  to  me  reflects  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  which  has  guided  the  work- 
ing relationship  of  our  committee  and 
the  executive  branch.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  received  from 
Secretary  Gardner  be  included  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  SstmrTAiT  or  Heaith. 

Bducation,  and  Welfarb. 

Washington.  DC  ,  July^l2.  1967. 
Hon.  Jknnincs  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D  C. 

Deab  Jbnnincs-  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tUflCuaa  the  air  poUuUon  bill  with 
you  and  your  coUeaguea.  Tour  full  and  care- 
ful oontlderatlon  of  the  very  difficult  issues 
Involved  In  air  pollution  legislation  deserves 
warm  praise. 

As  I  told  you.  the  bill  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee reported  to  the  full  Committee  does 
not  provide  everything  the  Administration 
requested,  but  it  does  represent  a  v^n'  Ini- 
portant  and  construcUve.  forward  step  in 
the  continuing  development  of  etiecuve  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. 

Tour  hearings  have  been  thorough  and 
complete.  Your  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation has  been  responsive  and  thoughtful. 
We  art  appreciative  of  the  ane  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  the  members  of  the 
ComnUttee  and  from  your  fine  staff. 

You  will  agree  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that 
continued  consideration  of  air  pollution 
problems  will  occupy  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  and  of  the  Department  for  years 
to  come.  We  welcome  this  latest  legislative 
proposal  as  another  Indication  of  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  you  have  ap- 
proached the  problem. 
Sincerely. 

John  W   Gardner. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  had  delib- 
erations as  we  should  have.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  4  volumes  of  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee.  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  pages.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Maine  counted  the  number  of  pages? 

Mr.  MUSKIE:.  There  are  2.694  pages. 

Mr.  RANEHDLPH.  The  hearings  reflect 
2.694  pages  of  testimony  and  material 
pertinent  to  this  subject. 

Now.  when  we  reflect,  as  we  do  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  on  these  Intricate 
problems  we  realize  that  even  though  the 
problems  are  compelling,  the  reason  for 


a  solution  to  the  problems  is  even  more 
compelling  because  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  our  citizenry  gener- 
ally believe  we  must  present  legislation 
In  the  national  interest,  keeping  in  mind 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  also 
the  legitimate  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  those  who  are  engaged  properly  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  other 
vital  segments  of  our  business  complex 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  particular  refer- 
ence to  one  provision  of  Senate  780  as 
reported. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ti'dings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  < 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, before  my  colleague  gets  into  that 
area  of  his  speech.  I  wonder  whether  he 
would  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  t« 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 
Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, as  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  as 
a  West  Virginian,  he  is  faced,  as  I  have 
been,  with  attempting  to  be  reasonable 
and  realistic  and  yet  pass  efTeclive  lecis- 
lation.  We  have  discussed  some  of  these 
matter.s  infoimally  and  I  appreciate  his 
keen  attention  to  th:.s  problem  and  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  compliment  my  senior  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  al.so  to 
compliment  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr  Muskie).  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  .subcommittee  which  has 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  on  the  verj- 
exten.slve  and  thorough  hearings  con- 
ducted by  that  subcommittee. 

My  colleague  has'^st  indicated  that 
the  four  volumes  of  hearings  which  are 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  number  vir- 
tually 2.700  pages  Looking  at  the  list  of 
witnesses.  I  note  that  .scores  of  compe- 
tent witnesses  appeared  and  that  scores 
and  scores  of  statements  were  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  I  have  also  noted 
that  the  hearings  were  held  all  over  the 
countr>-;  so.  indeed,  this  subject  has  had 
the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
going study  of  this  subject  which  Is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  all  our  people. 

I  feel  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
legislation  is  of  the  most  vital  Importance 
to  the  health  of  our  people  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  industries.  I  hope  that  tlie 
Senate.  If  not  unanimously,  will  over- 
whelmingly support  the  legislation,  be- 
cause the  legislation  is  .so  vitally  needed. 
Again,  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  I  assure  him  of  my  support 
for  the  pending  legi.slation. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  expressed  words 
of  my  colleague  arc  characterLstic  of  his 
attention  to  legislation  of  this  kind.  Those 
of  us  who  have  labored  In  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  comments  on  this  occa.sion. 

Now.  I  had  previously  called  attention 
to  a  provision  in  Senate  780  as  reported 
which  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary 
to  enjoin  pollution  .sources  that  present 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl   has  properly  emphasized  that 


this  authority  is  necessary.  I  ask  the 
Senator.  The  Secretary  did  not  ask  for 
this  authority?  In  effect,  the  committee 
proposal  would  give  the  Federal  executive 
branch  greater  authority  in  this  respect 
than  the  administration  requested? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  Senator  Muskie  has  emphasized,  this 
authority  the  Secretary  does  not  now 
have,  and  it  is.  I  think,  the  most  signif- 
icant enlargement  of  his  authority  that  is 
contained  in  this  measure.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  when  we  deal  with  an  emergency 
there  must  be  lodged  within  a  responsible 
ofBcial  of  the  Government  the  desire,  the 
determination,  and  the  decision  to  think 
in  terms  of  pubhc  Interest,  and  the  au- 
thority to  implement  his  decisions.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Maine  any  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  reference  to  this  in  my  prepared 
remarks  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  objective 
of  this  legislation,  as  the  Senator  has 
said.  to.  first  of  all.  provide  adequate  au- 
thority to  deal  with  emercency  .situations. 
The  committee  realized  that  conditions 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  countrj-— 
which,  with  a  .shift  in  meteorological 
conditions,  could  bring  about  emer- 
gencies overnight  resulting  in  the  death 
of  many,  many  people. 

At  the  present  time  authority  to  deal 
with  that  kind  of  situation  does  not  exist 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  it  should  exist, 
particularly  since  so  many  of  these  po- 
tentially dangerous  conditions  are  inter- 
sUlo  in  character.  I  think  the  intent  is 
very  clear. 

Second,  the  committee  felt  it  necessary 
to  create  authority  which  would  come  to 
grips  with  the  long-range  problems  of 
lower  level,  more  subtle  exposure  to  air 
pollution  and  Uie  effecUs  on  those  who  are 
chronically  ill  and.  indeed,  on  those  who 
are  healthy. 

While  these  policies  unfold,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  it  clear  that  existmg 
authority  continues  while  standards  are 
in  the  process  of  being  developed  and 
while  public  policies  are  developed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  further  emphasizing  this 
point. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
PEDRO  ENRIQUE  AMARE  DEL 
CASTILLO.  MEMBER  OF  VENE- 
ZUELAN  CHAMBER   OF   DEPUTIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  Venezuela.  He  is  the 
Honorable  Pedro  Enrique  Arnare  del 
Castillo. 

Dr.  Amar^  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Venezuelan 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  is  visiting  our 
Capitol  today. 

This  morning  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse!,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  Intended  to 
present  Dr.  Amar^  to  the  Senate  at  this 
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time,  but  was  imexpectedly  called  to  the 
White  House  on  an  emergency  matter. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  strength  and  security  of  our  coimtry 
are  closely  intertwined  with  the  strength 
and  the  security  of  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America.  To  the 
extent  that  they  grow  stronger  and 
healthier  in  their  social  and  economic 
life,  I  believe  the  security  of  our  coimtry 
wOl  also  grow. 

Having  in  mind  this  mutuality  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  need  of  strengthening 
our  country  and  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  I  deem  it  an  extraor- 
dinary privilege  to  present  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  Dr.  Amare. 

In  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Republics  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  In  behalf  of  myself,  I  pre- 
sent at  this  time  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  Dr.  Amare,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Grovemment 
of  Venezuela. 

[Applause,  Senators,  rising.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  stand  In  recess  for 
2  minutes  In  order  that  Senators  may 
greet  our  distinguished  visitor. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  untU  1 :41  p.m.,  when  It 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Tydings  in  the  chair). 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  or  assist  research  re- 
lating to  air  pollutants,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  regional  air  quality 
commissions,  to  authorize  establishment 
of  standards  applicable  to  emissions 
from  establishments  engaged  In  cer- 
tain types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  pro- 
grams for  armual  inspection  of  automo- 
bile emission  control  devices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  recognized  the  need  for  par- 
ticipation by  all  segments  of  our  national 
economy  if  air  pollution  control  and 
abatement  are  to  be  achieved.  For  this 
reason  there  has  been  provided  in  the 
bill  a  15-member  President's  Air  Quality 
Advisory  Board  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Congress  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Appointed  members  are  to  be  selected 
so  aa  to  be  representative  of  State,  Inter- 
state, and  local  governmental  agencies 
and  of  public  or  private  interests  dem- 
onstrating an  active  concern  for  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  air  pollution  prevention 


and  control  and  related  problems,  not 
excepting  individuals  from  the  profes- 
sions and  industry  who  are  expert  In  the 
field  of  air  pollution. 

Additional  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees are  authorized  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  air  quality  criteria. 

The  committee  has  included  language 
which  requires  that  all  ambient  air  cri- 
teria previously  Issued  prior  to  this  act — 
oxides  of  sulfur  only,  at  this  time — must 
be  reexamined  and  reevaluated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  updated  provisions  of 
this  act,  and,  if  necessary,  that  they  be 
modified  and  reissued. 

The  economic  and  technological  in- 
formation which  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide as  a  part  of  the  recommended  con- 
trol techniques  to  accompany  the  cri- 
teria is  expected  to  reflect  the  same  care- 
ful study  and  preparation  as  do  the  med- 
ical and  scientific  data  relating  to  air 
quality  criteria.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  Secretary  is  urged  to  en- 
courage and  support  continued  efforts  on 
the  part  of  industry  to  develop  economi- 
cally fesisible  methods  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution  to  improve  air  quality. 
Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  technologi- 
cal advances,  too. 

State,  regional,  and  local  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
moving  forward  toward  achieving 
cleansr  air  in  reliance  upon  these  data — 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommended 
control  techniques — using  such  data  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  pollution 
problems,  the  technical  feasibility  of 
abating  that  pollution,  and  the  economic 
costs  involved.  Therefore,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  Secretary  furnish  t» 
the  States,  and  to  regional  and  local  au- 
thorities, the  air  quality  criteria  defin- 
ing health  and  welfare  effects  and  rec- 
ommended control  techniques,  as  well  as 
associated  technological  and  economic 
data  based  on  substantial  studies  and 
reliable  evidence. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  accel- 
erated Federal  program  directed  at  the 
control  of  emissions  from  the  combus- 
tion of  fuels,  the  committee  has  included 
in  the  reported  bill  the  research  amend- 
ment which  I  offered.  Representing  an 
expansion  of  research  authority  in  the 
act,  the  provision  stresses  the  urgency  of 
the  problem,  and  the  amount  of  resources 
that  the  committee  thought  should  be 
devoted  to  the  task.  With  regard  to  ap- 
propriations, it  Is  for  the  administra- 
tion to  decide  the  priorities  against  other 
Federal  requirements.  But,  as  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned,  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  includes  the  authoriza- 
tions which  we  considered  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task. 

I  ask  that  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl 
at  this  point,  because  he  has  been  very 
intimately  acquainted  and  associated  In 
this  matter.  We  considered  very  care- 
fully the  matter  of  authorization  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  authorized  a  program  of 
$700  million  over  a  3 -year  period.  We  feel 
that  such  an  expenditure  Is  necessary. 
We  believe  that  the  impact  must  be  felt, 
the  Job  must  be  done,  and  we  must  not 
fragmentize  it. 

Mr.  BOGCHS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  that  he  Is  absolutely 
correct,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  state- 
ment he  makes.  It  was  the  committee's 
concept  of  this  broad  plan  to  attack  the 
air  pollution  problem  that  we  should 
provide  the  authorization,  as  realistically 
as  possible,  to  meet  the  problem.  I  believe 
that  is  what  the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  there  was  general  agreement 
that  this  amount  of  money  would  be 
needed.  We  do  not,  of  course,  want  money 
appropriated  which  cannot  be  used.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  considered  very  carefully. 
We  attempted  to  think  In  terms  of  the 
potential  for  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
air  without  inordinately  disturbing  the 
economic  balance.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  is  in  the  public  interest,  from 
the  standpoint  of  improving  the  public 
health  and  the  general  welfare.  So  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  to  us  what  I  hope 
will  be  not  only  overwhelming,  but 
unanimous  support. 

Mr.  President,  S.  780  as  reported  by 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  my 
judgment,  Is  a  thoughtfully  and  ration- 
ally conceived  legislative  instrument 
which  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
with  confidence  as  to  its  workability,  its 
potential  for  advancing  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  air  without  Inordinately 
disturbing  economic  balances,  and  Its  ap- 
plicability In  the  public  Interest  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  improving  the  public 
health  and  the  public  welfare.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  Its  overwhelming  sup- 
port and  endorsement  to  this  significant 
measure  and  I  hope  It  will  merit  affli'ma- 
tlve  action  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Again,  I  commend  the  dedication,  the 
diligence,  and  the  wisdom -of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
I  appreciate  and  applaud  the  nonparti- 
sanshlp  on  this  issue  primarily  made 
possible  by  the  helpfulness  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  especially  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bogcs]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  ranking  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
kie] have  effectively  outlined  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  780. 1  certainly  agree  with  the 
points  they  have  made. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  reflects  the 
urgent  need  to  step  up  our  national  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  air. 

It  is  legislation  of  concern  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans. 
Even  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  an 
area  where  air  pollution  is  not  a  prob- 
lem travel  to  our  urban  areas;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
every  urban  area  of  50,000  or  more  popu- 
lation now  has  an  air  pollution  problem. 

Air  pollution  is  an  unwelcome  com- 
panion   to    our    Nation's    gro'wth    and 
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prosperity.  Those  now  living,  as  well  as 
the  generations  to  come,  are  dependent 
on  action  now  if  we  are  to  make  our  air 
healthy  again.  This  is  a  fight  we  simply 
cannot  lose. 

A3  In  the  original  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963,  the  proposed  amendments  again 
stress  the  fact  that  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  at  its  source  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  States  and 
local  governments. 

This  provision  is  highly  Important 
Our  emphasis  on  it  is  further  evidence  of 
our  belief  in  a  strong  Federal  system  in 
which  each  level  of  government  carries 
out  its  responsibilities. 

Also  essential  if  the  national  effort  is 
'to  be  successful  is  the  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry and  private  citizens. 

Because  of  the  national,  as  well  as  lo- 
cal problem  inherent  in  air  pollution,  the 
Federal  Govenunent  has  its  clear 
responsibility  in  this  field  This  legisla- 
tion Intends  to  meet  this  by  first  giving 
the  States  every  opportunity,  plus  fi- 
nancial assistance,  to  set  up  air  quality 
standards.  Only  if  Slates  fail  to  act  will 
the  Federal  Government  set  up  the  nec- 
essary air  quality  standards. 

It  is  my  hope  amd  belief  that,  with  the 
States  moving  expeditiously  to  carry  out 
the  task  of  devising  air  quality  stand- 
ards, the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  have  a 
network  of  State  and  National  quality 
standards  in  5  years  or  less  which  will 
have  been  developed  by  and  tailored  to 
the  dlflerent  areas  of  our  country. 

I  think  It  is  also  significant  that  this 
legislation  strengthens  research  In  air 
pollution.  As  we  have  delved  Into  the 
problem  In  the  last  4  years.  It  has  be- 
cooae  increasingly  evident  that  we  have 
much  more  to  learn;  and  technological 
developments  are  constantly  posing  new 
threats  to  our  environment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Buboommlttee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  again  demonstrated  his  leader- 
ship and  dedication  in  this  field  and  it 
has  been  a  personal  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  in  considering  this  important 
legislation. 

The  whole  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  especially  its  able  chairmf  .i  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  and  the 
ranking  mirwrity  member  fr  m  Ken- 
—^.tucky  IMr.  Cooper],  have  be  n  helpful 
in  developing  this  bill.  In  this  connection. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  re<  ognize  the 
contributions  by  the  other  su'  committee 
members  on  the  minority  side,  Mr. 
Mmrav  and  Mr.  Baxkr. 

And  I  tJso  want  to  compliment  the 
staff,  including  my  own  legislative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Hildenbrand,  for  the  great 
effort  they  have  made  in  working  out  the 
details  and  compromises  involved  in  a 
significant  piece  of  legislation  such  as 
the  biU  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  embodying  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  a  revision  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  It  is  a  revision 
which  every  member  of  the  committee. 
witiiout  any  preconception,  agreed  upon 
after  long  hearings  and  a  most  thorough 
consideration  as  being  a  more  effective 
means  of  securing  clean  air  than  the 
administration  proposal. 
This  bill  recognizes  and  declares  again 


that  air  pollution  is  a  critical,  national 
problem.  It  provides  in  the  view  of  the 
committee  a  practical  and  effective 
method  to  obtain  timely  and  substantial 
control  of  air  pollution.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  under  the  program  provided 
by  the  bill,  substantial  accomplishment 
can  be  .secured  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution — and  withhi  a 
period  of  5  years. 

I  have  never  seen  In  my  service  in  the 
Senate  a  better  demoi\stration  of  the 
committee  legL^.lalive  process  than  in  its 
consideration  and  development  of  this 
measure.  The  record  le.stifies  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  hearing-*  The  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  his  .staff  gave  our  com- 
mittee fine  support.  The  research  and 
work  of  the  committee  staff  were  out- 
standing. 

The  intere.st  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  .senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr  RandolihI,  led  to  its  em- 
phasis upon  research — research  in  basic 
knowledge  and  in  the  technology  that 
will  be  required  for  effective  air  pollution 
control.  And  his  initiative  led  to  the  au- 
thorization of  necessary  funds  to  support 
adequate  research  and  its  application. 

From  the  oul.set.  Senator  Randolph 
recognized  the  importance  and  Impact 
of  the  proposed  legislation  The  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  re.sLs  in  great  measure 
upon  his  industry  and  good  common 
sen.se  and  his  leadership  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  distiniTUished  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  1  Mr.  Boggs  i  led  the 
minority  subcommittee  members — not  on 
a  partisan  basis,  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution are  hardly  partisan. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  thorough, 
faithful,  and  statesmanlike  work  on  this 
measure. 

We  are  proud  of  the  contributions  of 
the  minority  members,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy  I  and  the  new 
Member,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker]. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  who  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  It  is 
fair  and  proper  to  say  that  he  has 
brought  before  Congress  and  before  the 
Nation  as  has  no  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  importance  and  necessity  of 
obtaining  control  of  air  pollution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
His  successful  work  on  water  pollution 
control  over  a  number  of  years,  and  now 
his  work  upon  air  pollution  control, 
should  give  him  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction not  merely  ais  a  personal  achieve- 
ment, which  he  deserves,  but  as  a  no- 
table achievement  for  our  country  and 
its  people.  His  work  will  benefit  our 
country  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

It  came  to  my  mind  today  in  the 
course  of  a  meetmg  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  another  subject  that 
in  the  last  few  years  our  committee  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. We  regularly  consider  bills  appor- 
tioning funds  for  our  great  system  of 
highways  throughout  the  country  and 


for  the  regular  authorization  of  public 
works  projects  in  the  country,  with 
tremendous  impact  upon  the  Nation's 
economy.  In  late  years  we  have  added 
to  those  meaisures  bills  such  as  the  High- 
way Safety  Act,  which  will  reduce  the 
fatalities  and  injuries  on  our  hii^hways; 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act.  which 
is  having  some  trouble  but  which  will 
come  along  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside;  the  Economic 
Development  Act.  which  assists  in  pro- 
viding systems  of  water  and  sewage 
f'>r  our  communities;  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  a  new  initia- 
tive in  Federal-State  partnership  in  the 
field  of  economic  development  of  bacls- 
ward  areas;  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act.  These  measures  will  have  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  economic  growth 
of  our  country,  the  conservation  of  the 
re.sources  of  our  country,  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  good  health  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  The  sociological  con- 
sequences and  influences  of  these  meas- 
ures will  continue  for  years. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  ii 
doing,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  thought 
and  nonpartisan  work  of  its  members, 
both  Democrats  and  RepubUcans,  and 
the  staff. 

I  pay  tribute  again  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  wiio  has  shown  such  vi- 
sion and  initiative  in  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl  have  detailed  in  their  speeches 
the  provisions  of  tlie  pending  legislation. 
I  shall  not  go  over  that  ground.  However. 
I  have  a  statement  which  gives  my  views 
on  the  important  features,  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  pending  bill,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  approach  that  the 
committee  has  taken  and  the  original  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  administration. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  op  Senator  Cooper  on  S.  780 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 — developed 
alter  thorough  hearings,  months  of  study 
and  full  consideration— provides  a  pracUcai 
and  effective  me.ins  of  dealing  with  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  air  pollution.  It  Is  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  the  membership  o' 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  PoIIu- 
tlou  and  of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  revised  bill  S.  780  is  an  example  or 
constructive  development  through  tlie  Com- 
mittee legislative  process.  It  is  a  strong  &!''■ 
comprehensive,  and  can  bring  Into  full  pla? 
the  resources  of  the  States  and  the  PederAl 
Government.  It  provides  opportunity  for  thf 
exercise  of  local  initiative  by  Uie  SUtes  and 
local  communities  in  planning,  establish- 
ment of  air  quality  standards,  and  enforce- 
ment of  pollution  controls.  The  first  initia- 
tive and  resfKjnslblllly  are  local.  But  If  the 
States  faU  to  act,  the  bill  provides  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  do  so. 

S.  780,  as  written  and  recommended  by 
the  Subcommittee.  1«  quite  different  from 
tbe  bill  proposed  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon— 
In  Ita  concept  and  in  the  mechanlam  wtilcli 
It  provides  for  the  attainment  of  lUe  objec- 
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uvea.  In  addition  to  placing  the  first  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States,  It  offers  a  far 
more  realistic  and  orderly  meana  than  the 
Administration  program  toward  securing  the 
objective  of  clean  air. 

The  Administration's  proposal  contained 
two  prlncifMil  provisions.  First,  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  emission  standards 
for  designated  enolsslons  from  designated 
mdustriee — such  as  srteel,  cement,  pulp  mills, 
oil  refineries  and  power  generating  plants — 
with  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  any  estab- 
lishment violating  such  standards.  Second, 
it  proposed  the  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  request  or  his  own  initiative,  of 
Regional  Air  Quality  Commissions  under  the 
control  of  and  creatures  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  estab- 
lish air  quality  standards  more  stringent 
than  those  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  also  enforceable  by  cease-and- 
desist  orders  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Administration  proposal  failed  to  take 
into  account  local  differences  In  clUnate, 
weather,  topography,  and  the  concentration 
of  industry  and  population.  It  failed  to  take 
Into  account  the  availability  and  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  to  stack  emission  con- 
trols, such  as  tall  stacks  and  the  dispersal 
of  new  industry  so  as  to  avoid  air  pollution. 
It  gave  little  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  many  pollution  agents,  the 
technology  of  removal  from  flue  gases,  or 
from  the  fuels  themselves,  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  pwlnt  where  methods  and 
devices  are  available  to  control  their  emission. 

In  effect,  the  Administration  bill  could 
have  set  requirements  Impossible  or  Imprac- 
tical of  being  met.  Not  the  least  of  Its  diffi- 
culties was  the  prospect  of  attempting  Fed- 
eral abatement  action  against  every  source 
of  poUutlon  in  the  nation.  The  Committee 
considers  that  the  problems  of  air  pollution, 
the  cost  of  their  solution,  and  the  scope  of 
the  AdmlnlstrAtive  tasks  of  securing  preven- 
tion and  enforcing  control,  are  too  large  to 
be  handled  except  through  the  cooperation 
and  partlciF>ation  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
government — and  of  industry.  But  we  believe 
the  Committee  bill  offers  the  means  to  ac- 
tually accomplish  air  pollution  control, 
rather  than  Imposing  national  stack  emis- 
sion standards  which  could  not  be  met,  or 
setting  minimum  national  emission  stand- 
ards which  would  be  Ineffective  In  the  very 
areas  where  pollution  problems  are  most 
serious. 

The  Committee  bUl.  In  contrast  to  the  pro- 
posed uniform  national  emission  standards 
and  Federal  enforcement  plant  by  plant,  di- 
rects Its  attention  to  the  air  we  breathe  in 
each  locality  of  the  country.  For  it  Is  the 
quality  of  the  air  which  Is  Important — not  a 
doctrinaire  plan  of  Federal  control. 

These  localities  differ  In  their  topography. 
In  their  weather — and  In  their  degree  of 
urban-industrial  concentration  and  patterns 
of  growth  which  determine  the  effect  of  emis- 
sions on  the  quality  of  air  in  the  locality. 

The  Committee  bill  places  upon  the  States 
and  municipalities  the  final  respwnslblllty  for 
determining  the  quality  of  air,  and  for  the 
abatement  of  any  pollution  that  degrades 
that  standard.  It  places  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  and  the  Department  of  HEW,  the  four 
functions  which  the  Conunlttee  believes  most 
appropriate  as  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  and  local 
communities: 

1.  The  deflrUtlon  of  air  quality  control  re- 
gions, with  the  expectation  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  give  priority  In  defining  those  re- 
gions to  the  areas  In  which  air  pollution 
problems  are  acute  and  most  demanding  of 
action. 

2.  The  collection,  analysis,  publication, 
and  dissemination  to  State  and  local  control 
agencies  of  the  health  and  welfare  effects  of 
specific  pollution  agents  which  may  be  the 


subject  of  emlBslon  controls  or  abatement 
action — to  be  known  as  "air  quality  criteria." 

3.  The  collection,  appraisal  and  dissemi- 
nation of  tbe  existing  technology,  and  of  the 
developtng  and  promising  technology,  for  the 
prevention  of  poUutlon  and  control  of  the 
sources  of  pollution — ^including  the  latest 
data  on  methods,  processes  and  devices,  to- 
gether with  their  relative  effectiveness  and 
costs  of  application  in  different  situations 
and  under  different  requirements  of  control. 

4.  The  active  development,  through  inde- 
pendent research  and  cooperation  with  In- 
dustry and  others,  of  Improved  techniques 
and  methods,  including  pilot  plant  appli- 
cations and  large-scale  demonstration  units. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  planning  commis- 
sions, to  recommend  standards  of  air  quality 
to  the  States  and  the  Secretary.  And  very 
important,  it  provides  for  assistance  to  and 
the  utilization  of  existing  planning  agencies 
such  as  metropolitan,  regional  and  inter- 
state bodies,  which  need  to  take  into  account 
the  quality  of  air  as  they  pursue  area-wide 
planning  to  accommodate  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  growth  of  cities,  mass  trans- 
portation, recreation,  and  other  aspects  of 
orderly  growth. 

Next,  the  Committee  bill  provides  ample 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establish 
regional  planning  conunlssions,  to  establish 
regional  air  quality  standards,  and  to  en- 
force those  standards  or  the  State  standards, 
in  the  event  the  States  fail  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Finally,  in  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions added  by  the  Committee,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  act  immediately 
In  potential  disaster  situations,  by  seeking 
an  injunction  where  there  Is  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons. 

In  our  Judgment,  this  concept  for  the 
achievement  of  clean  air;  this  mechanism 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  objective 
through  Federal-State  cooperation;  and  this 
division  between  Federal,  State  and  local 
authority  of  the  primary  responsibilities  for 
research  and  development,  for  the  analysis 
and  distribution  of  Inforination,  for  the  defi- 
nition of  geographic  regions  in  which  air 
pollution  problems  require  action,  for 
regional  planning,  for  establishment  of  the 
standards  of  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  for  enforcement  of  those  standards, 
represents  a  comprehensive  approach,  and 
programs  for  effective  air  poUutlon  control, 
it  is  flexible,  practical,  and  orderly — and 
offers  the  certainty  of  substantial  accom- 
plishments In  achieving  Its  Important  na- 
tional goal — ^but,  I  believe,'  within  5  years. 

Under  the  plan  of  action  provided  by  the 
Committee  blU,  the  PubUc  Health  Service  and 
the  Department  of  HKW,  regional  planning 
agencies,  State  and  local  control  agencies — 
and  certainly  those  Industries  which  must 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  air  pollu- 
tion— all  have  a  large  and  demanding  task. 
That  task  wlU  require  the  best  efforts  of  all 
and  the  appUcatlon  of  substantial  Invest- 
ments— investments  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  the  wise  investment  of  re- 
sources— and  research  to  achieve  cleaner  air 
for  the  people  of  the  nation  wherever  i>oIlu- 
tion  is  now  or  might  otherwise  become  a 
problem. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  that  this 
promise  be  realized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  wlU  appntyve  the  Committee  bUl,  that 
It  will  become  law,  snd  will  be  effectively 
administered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  our  ap- 
proach takes  Into  account  the  features 
of  weather  and  climate,  topography,  con- 
centration of  Industry,  and  other  factors, 
and  really  goes  to  the  means  of  securing 
clean  air  rather  than  adopting  doctri- 
naire national  standards. 


Our  bill  provides  emergency  powers  to 
the  Secretary,  as  has  been  outlined  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  to  take  what- 
ever action  he  thinks  necessary  in  situ- 
ations where  the  health  of  the  people  is 
endangered. 

The  committee  approach  also  pro\'ides 
an  orderly  and  systematic  means  of  en- 
gaging as  a  matter  of  first  responsibil- 
ity the  action  of  the  States  and  local 
communities,  backed  up  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to 
act,  if  local  government  does  not  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  need  of  tax 
incentives  for  industry,  which  I  think 
must  come  into  play  at  a  later  date,  if 
we  are  to  reach  as  quickly  as  possible 
adequate  prevention  and  abatement  of 
pollution  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Senator    Cooper 

In  concluding  my  remarlcs  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  page  58 
of  the  Committee  Report  which  comments 
on  the  number  of  witnesses,  especially  those 
representing  Industry  and  Industrial  organi- 
zations, discussing  the  need  for  various 
types  of  tax  Incentives  to  assist  industry  in 
meeting  the  economic  costs  of  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution.  The  Report  further  em- 
phasizes the  Committee's  position  In  urging 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  consider  tax  incentive  legislation  appli- 
cable to  the  Industrial  use  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment. 

Last  year  in  recommending  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  also  Included  a  strong  reconunenda- 
tlon  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  tax  Incentives  as  an  aid  T6  meeting 
the  serious  problems  of  water  pollution. 

When  the  Senate-House  Conferees  filed 
their  Conference  Report  last  year  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
an  amendment  of  the  House  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  study  of  methods  of  providing  incentives 
to  assist  industry  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  equipment  designed  to  abate 
or  reduce  water  poUutloiv^- 

In  describing  the  purpose  of  the  House 
Amendment,  the  Conference  Report  made 
the  following  conament: 

"Section  211  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  methods  for  providing  incentives  to  assist 
in  constructing  facilities  suid  works  by  in- 
dustry to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution. 
Including  possible  use  of  tax  incentives.  In 
making  this  study  he  is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as 
other  department  and  agency  heads.  The  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  on  this 
study  not  later  than  January  30,  1968." 

Although  the  amendment  is  limited  In  Its 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiors 
study  and  recommendations  of  Incentives  to 
industry  in  the  field  of  water  pollution.  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  when  his  report  Is  submitted 
to  the  Congress  next  year  that  Congress 
should  seek  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
concerning  similar  incentives  to  Industry  In 
the  field  of  air  pollution  controls. 

Last  year.  In  reporting  out  HJl.  17607.  a 
bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depredation,  the  Sen- 
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ate  Finance  CommltKe  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  continued  availability  of  the 
Investment  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  air 
and  water  pollution  controls,  and  exempted 
this  form  of  Investment  credit  from  the  pro- 
vision* of  the  bill  In  testifying  before  the 
Finance  Committee  at  that  time   I  stated 

•'I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  present  in- 
flationary preeaurea  in  our  economy  have 
subsided  this  Committee  will  consider  in- 
creasing the  present  investment  credit  or 
provide  additional  tax  incentives  to  industry 
to  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  pollution  controls.  But  for  the  present. 
however.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  backward 
step  for  the  Congress  not  to  continue  at  least 
the  present  Investment  credit  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill." 

In  retaining  this  form  of  investment  credit. 
the  Committee  report  makes  the  following 
comments: 

"5.  Exemption  of  water  and  air  pollution 
control  facilities. 

"An  amendment  adopted  dn  the  floor  of 
the  House  specifies  that  water  and  air  pol- 
lution control  facilities  are.  under  cerwln 
conditions,  not  to  be  considered  suspension 
period  property  even  though  constructed  or 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period  Thus. 
facilities  of  this  nature  will  continue  to  re- 
main eligible  for  the  investment  credit 

"The  exception  is  provided  in  recognition 
of  the  ImporUnce  of  stimulating  private  in- 
dustry to  undertake  expenditures  for  facili- 
ties which  will  help  to  abate  water  and  air 
pollution.  There  Is  a  clear  need  to  step  up 
efforts  to  purify  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  In  our  streams  and  lakes 

"Suspension  of  the  credit,  even  for  a  short 
time,  would  di8cour:tge  private  efforu  to 
abate  water  and  air  pollution  and  would 
simply  Impose  a  l.irgcr  direct  burden  on  the 
government." 

On  January  31  of  this  year  I  introduced 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Ran- 
dolph and  Morton  S  760  a  bill  to  increase 
investment  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution. 
This  bill  would  increiise  the  present  invest- 
ment credit  from  7  ;    Ui  14  :  .   for  these  in- 


the  adjusted  basis  for  air  pollution  facilities 
over  a  36-month  period 

It  has  been  my  view  that  we  must  do  more 
to  Increase  the  participation  of  private  In- 
dustry to  combat  and  control  air  pollution 
One  way  of  increasing  the  participation  of 
private  industry  is  to  give  Industry  a  finan- 
cial incentive  to  purchase  and  Install  facili- 
ties for  the  control  and  reduction  <jf  air  pol- 
lution. It  Is  only  proper  where  companies 
purchase  expensive  equipment  iind  facilities 
to  reduce  pollution-^^hich  facilities  bring  no 
financial  return  on  the  Investment  but  are 
devoted  to  the  greater  public  beneflt^that 
some  tax  incentive  should  be  provided. 

While  many  of  these  bills  differ  as  to 
method  or  approach,  each  has  the  purpose  of 
providing  industry  with  an  incentive  for  ac- 
quiring and  installing  necessary  equipment 
I  cannot  predict  which  method  the  Congress 
may  prefer — Increased  investment  credit,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods,  or  some  other  method 
of  financial  assistance.  I  do  know  that  some 
form  of  Incentive  Is  necessary. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfini.shcd 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk  A  bill  <S.  450' 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
othir  purposes 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
450.  the  unfinished  busines.s.  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
continue  iUs  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  390.  S.  780. 


,     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

dustrlea  purchasing  and  insuiiing  facilities        witTtion''  The  Chiir  hears  none    and  it 
and  equipment  controls  that  would  combat      oDjtctlon.    ine  (.  t.air  ruars  noiu,  aiiu 
or  eliminate  water  or  air  pollution    The  bill      is  so  ordered, 
with     the    exception     of     several     technical  .^_^^^^^^_^.^_ 

changes  Is  similar  to  S  2857.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  1  of  last  year 

In  addition  to  my  bill,  many  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees have  Introduced  or  cosponsored  bills 
In  this  session  of  Congress  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
give  some  form  of  tax  incentive  to  assist  in- 
dustry in  obtaining  pollution  control  fa- 
clUUes. 

On  January  7.  Senator  Smathers  Intro- 
duced S.  187  which  would  p>ermlt  a  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  incurred  in  con- 
structing air  and  water  pollution  facilities  of 
20%  of  the  expenditures  incurred. 

On  January  31.  Senator  Carlson,  for  him- 
self  and   38   other    members.    Introduced    S 

734.  the  Pollution  Abatement  Incentive  Act. 
which  provides  an  incentive  tax  credit  with 
respect  to  water  and  air  pollution  facilities 
and  permits  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 

construction  of  such  facilities  over  a  period 

of  from  1  to  5  years. 

On   February   9.   Senator   Rlbicotf   and    19 

other  members,  including  Senators  Ran- 
dolph.   Muskie    and    Boggs    of    the    Public 

Works  Committee,  introduced  S    950.  which 

provides  for  the  amortization  on  the  stralght- 

Hne   method   of   the   adjusted    basis   for   air 

or  water  pollution  facilities  over  a  period  of 

36   months   and   further   provides    that    the 

Secretary  set  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards and  certify  the  abatement  facilities. 
On  April  6.  Senators  Riindolph  and  Muskie 

Introduced  S.  1466.  which  would  provide  an 

amortization  on  the  stralght-Une  method  of 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  780'  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  improve  and  exp>and  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  or  assist  research  re- 
latini;  to  air  ptillutanUs.  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  reKional  air  quality 
commissions,  to  authorize  establishment 
of  standards  app)licable  to  emissions 
from  establishment's  en^ak'ed  in  certain 
types  of  industry,  to  assist  in  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  State  pro- 
grams for  annual  inspection  of  automo- 
bile emission  control  devices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinsuished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  FONG  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  pend- 
ing bill.  S.  780,  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967. 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  cosponsor, 
and  which  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

This  measure  represents  a  major  step 
toward  restoring  clean  air  in  America, 
where  now  smog  and  contamination  all 


It  is  urgently  needed  to  i-educe  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  economic  loss  every 
year  resulting  from  harmful  pollutants 
in  the  air. 

But  important  and  foi-ward-moving  as 
thLs  bill  is.  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
total  answer.  And  we  should  not  delude 
ourselves  that  it  is.  A  great  deal  more 
must  be  learned  and  must  k>e  done  if  we 
are  to  clean  up  our  dirty  air. 

The  task  of  purifying  air  in  our  Na- 
tion's cities  and  ixilluted  areas  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  difficult.  But,  for 
health's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we 
cannot  tolerate  further  delay  in  air  pol- 
lution  control. 

I  doubt  if  the  Founding  Fathers  in  all 
their  wisdom  would  have  anticipated 
that  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
would  one  day  have  to  take  steps  to 
reuulate  the  air  which  the  people  of  our 
land  breathe.  But  today  it  is  literally  be- 
coming more  and  more  diflRcult  to  find  a 
place  to  draw  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

In  a  sen.se,  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion are  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  American 
economy  and  for  the  tremendous  growth 
of  our  Nation. 

Because  so  many  people  drive  so  many 
cars  and  trucks,  because  so  many  air- 
planes traverse  the  airlanes,  becau.se  so 
many  trains  crisscross  the  continent,  be- 
cau.se  so  many  forms  of  tran.sportation 
emit  noxious  gases,  we  have  harmful 
amounts  of  pollutants  damauing  the  air 

Because  so  many  factories  produce  .so 
much  for  America's  nearly  200  million 
people,  we  have  intolerable  amounts  of 
pollutants  contaminating   our  air. 

The  pulsing  heartbeat  of  America's  in- 
dustrial areas  serves  our  people  remark- 
ably well,  but  in  the  process  many  by- 
products befoul  the  air  we  must  breath 
to  live. 

And  .so.  as  we  have  progressed,  our  Na- 
tion has  increasingly  despoiled  one  of  our 
e.s-sential  resources,  a  resource  Indis- 
pen-sable  to  life  itself — pure  air 

When  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, testified  on  this  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution earlier  this  year,  he  described  in 
broad  strokes  the  dismaying  picture  of 
air  pollution  in  America: 

M  >re  often  than  not.  an  ugly  shroud  of 
p<j!Iutlon  hangs  over  the  New  York  area 
This  shroud  thins  out  a  bit  now  and  then— 
and  here  and  there^but  most  of  the  time 
It   covers   most   of   the   eastern   seaboard 

.Along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  from 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, where  one  metropolis  barely  ends 
before  another  begins,  dozens  of  communi- 
ties are  fouling  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bors' air  The  boundary  lines  that  divide  city 
from  city  and  State  from  State  arc  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  polluted  air 

In  Florida,  as  your  subcommittee  found 
when  it  visited  there  3  years  ago.  fluoride 
pollution  from  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
threatens  to  wipe  out  the  cattle  and  citrus 
Industries  that  once  flourished  In  Polk  and 
Hillsborough  Counties. 

In  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and 
many  other  communities,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  their  old-fashioned 
smoke-abatement  programs  are  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  more  serious  and  compU- 
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too  often  befoul  our  environment. 

It  is  urgently  needed  to  help  protect  cated'alr  pollution  problems  now  confront 

the  health  of  millions  of  Americans,  par-  ing  them, 

ticularlv  those  In  urban  areas.  There  is  not  enough  air  in  the  big  sky 


over  Texas  to  thin  out  the  pollutants  which 
pour  upward  from  many  of  the  State's  thriv- 
ing  metropolitan    centers. 

Air  pollution  Is  a  growing  problem  in  places 
such  as  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  whose  once 
salubrious  atmosphere  had  long  made  them 
a  haven  for  people  afflicted  with  respiratory 
diseases. 

And  In  California,  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem threatens  to  halt  progress  and  growth, 
despite  valiant  efforts  by  State  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  by  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  large  urban  areas  that 
polluted  air  damages  property  and  endangers 
health  It  is  a  problem  In  many  smaller  com- 
munities as  well,  and  its  impact  is  felt  in 
agricultural  and  recreational  areas  where  it 
damages  farm  crop>s.  timber,  and  plants  of 
all  kinds. 

Every  community  in  America  with 
50,000  or  more  i>eople  has  an  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  Many  smaller  communities 
also  have  serious  air  pollution  problems. 

We  can  only  hazard  an  estimate  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  illness  and  suflerlng 
and  number  of  deaths  in  our  land  attrib- 
utable to  our  contaminated  air. 

More  and  more  people  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  irritation  to  eyes,  throats, 
lungs  from  breathing  harmful  contami- 
nants in  the  air:  carbon  monoxide  from 
gasoline,  diesel.  and  jet  engines;  sulfur 
oxides,  hydrocarbons  and  a  variety  of 
other  compounds  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

We  are  convinced  that  poisons  in  the 
air  aggravate  respiratory  problems,  such 
as  asthma,  bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  and 
emphysema.  The  lung  disease  emphy- 
sema is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  causes 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
a  thousand  workers  are  forced  into  early 
retirement  every  month  by  emphysema. 

Added  to  the  damage  to  health  is  the 
damage  to  homes,  apparel,  and  other 
property  from  air  pollutants. 

Economic  losses  attributable  to  pollu- 
tion exceed  several  billion  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  estimates. 

The  total  cost  of  air  pollution  in  terms 
of  health  damage  and  economic  damage 
is  staggering. 

The  cost  to  clean  up  our  air  will  be 
staggering. 

But  it  is  a  cost  we  must  bear  and  a 
cost  we  must  share. 

For  the  sake  of  health  of  the  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Amer- 
ica, we  must  make  the  effort  and  we 
must  pay  the  price  to  purify  the  air  and 
keep  it  that  way. 

It  is  the  committee's  particular  con- 
cern with  protecting  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans from  polluted  air  that  impelled  us 
to  write  the  pending  bill,  which  goes 
considerably  beyond  existing  law  In 
means  to  attack  air  pollution. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
January  30  this  year,  the  President  de- 
clared : 

"The  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse. 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution. 

Ten  years  from  now.  when  industrial  pol- 
lution and  waste  disposal  have  Increased 
and  the  number  of  automobiles  on  our 
streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air— 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research   efforts   now. 

The  pending  bill  does  both. 


It  strengthens  regulatory  measures  to 
prevent  and  to  abate  pollution  of  the 
air. 

It  strengthens  research  into  the  causes 
of.  and  control  measures  for,  pollution 
of  air. 

In  the  field  of  regulation  and  abate- 
ment, the  bill  provides  as  follows : 

First.  When  health  of  persons  is  im- 
minently and  substantially  endangered, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  empowered  to  go  immediately 
to  court  to  seek  an  injimction  against 
the  emission  of  contaminants  respon- 
sible for  the  danger.  At  such  times  of 
imminent  and  substantial  hazard  to  peo- 
ple's health,  as  in  Donora,  Pa.,  a  few 
years  ago  and  in  New  York  City  last 
Thanksgiving,  the  Federal  Government 
could  move  swiftly  to  curb  the  source 
or  combination  of  sources  of  pollutants 
causing  the  hazard. 

Second.  As  air  pollution  knows  no  city 
or  State  boundaries,  the  bill  provides  for 
establishment  of  Federal  interstate  air 
quality  planning  agencies  if  the  States 
involved  do  not  request  that  a  planning 
agency  be  designated  for  an  interstate 
air  quality  control  region. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  designate  air  quality  control 
regions  and  to  designate  air  quality  cri- 
teria. If  a  State  fails  to  adopt  air  quality 
control  standards  within  15  months  after 
receiving  criteria  and  recommended  con- 
trol techniques  from  the  Secretary,  then 
the  Secretary  could  set  standards  and 
implementing  programs. 

These  provisions  assure  air  quality 
standards  and  implementation  programs 
for  all  States  within  a  couple  of  years 
after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Fourth.  The  bill  also  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  go  to  court  after  180  days' 
notice  to  enforce  any  violation  of  stand- 
ards in  any  designated  air  quality  con- 
trol region.  In  addition,  there  is  a  spe- 
cific directive  to  the  Secretary  to 
continue  to  use  existing  enforcement 
procedures  as  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  during  the  period 
standards  are  being  developed. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  for  an  ex- 
panded research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  advance  technology  for  control- 
ing  pollution  from  fuels  and  vehicles. 
The  total  authorization  is  $375  million 
for  3  years — through  1970. 

Sixth.  The  3 -year  authorization  is 
$325  million  for  alr-pollutlon  programs 
other  than  the  just-mentioned  research 
program. 

This  brings  to  $700  million  the  total 
authorized  in  the  bill  to  fight  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Seventh.  To  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  for  intrastate  air  quality  stand- 
ards the  bill  expands  the  grant  program 
for  State  and  local  agencies. 

Eighth.  Also  provided  is  a  study  of 
national  emission  standards  and  a  study 
of  the  economic  impact  of  pollution  con- 
trol. The  study  is  to  be  submitted  within 
2  years. 

Ninth.  Federal  assistance  would  be 
available  to  States  to  develop  inspection 
and  testing  systems  for  motor  vehicle 
emission  and  emission  devices  to  control 
exhaust  gases  and  byproducts  of  motor 
vehicles. 


Tenth.  Federal  registration  of  fuel  ad- 
ditives is  also  required. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill  in 
brief. 

It  is  true,  powers  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  considerable.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  bill  gives  the  States  and 
local  communities  first  opportunity  to 
control  and  abate  air  pollution. 

The  bill  underscores  what  is  a  crying 
need :  a  national  air  pollution  prevention 
and  control  program. 

We  are  movii^g  in  a  field  about  which 
we  know  too  little  and  iii  which  we  have 
too  few  skilled  personnel. 

But  move  we  must,  for  the  hazards  are 
too  great  and  growing. 

The  clock  is  ticking,  but  time  is  not  on 
our  side. 

We  have  no  choice  except  to  intensify 
research  and  intensify  control  efforts. 

S.  780  represents  the  studied  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  provide  the  tools  and  the 
impetus,  the  fuel  and  the  thrust  to  move 
ahead  in  a  desperate  race  against  catas- 
trophe. 

The  approach  is  sound. 

The  need  is  urgent. 

I  strongly  support  enactment  of  S. 
780,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
passing  the  bill. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  pay  particu- 
lar tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Muskie  1,  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGCs],  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts to  devise  a  workable  and  effective 
bill  to  advance  the  struggle  for  clean  air 
in  America. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
generous  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  already  outlined 
in  some  detail  the  nature  and  propor- 
tions of  the  country's  compelling  and  in- 
creasingly severe  air  pollution  problem. 
They  have  further  described  the  way  in 
which  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  addresses  itself  to  the  abatement 
and  control  of  the  various  pollutants 
which  contaminate  our  limited  air  re- 
source. I  will  not  prolong  this  debate  by 
repeating  or  elaborating  upon  what  has 
already  been  adequately  stated. 

I  do  wish  at  this  time,  however,  to  ex- 
press formally  my  full  support  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us.  While  we 
would  be  ill-advised  and  quixotic  to  re- 
gard these  amendments  as  a  panacea, 
the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  strong  bill, 
a  bill  with  teeth. 

As  all  Senators  know,  hearings  on 
S.  780  have  been  virtually  exhaustive, 
given  the  state  of  the  art  at  this  point 
in  time.  Under  the  energetic  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
kie], some  18  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  from  coast  to  coast.  Such  extensive 
investigation  was  not  only  warranted  by 
but  also  dictated  by  the  unusual  gravity 
and  complexity  of  the  problem  to  which 
our  committee  has  addressed  itself. 
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The  abatement  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution is  closely  bound  up  with  two  in- 
stances of  critical  equilibrium  and  bal- 
ance in  our  national  life.  First,  the  need 
for  control  measures  reflects  a  tension 
between  the  economic  well-being  and  the 
well-being  of  our  highly  mobile,  mech- 
anized and  urbanized  society.  Second, 
control  measures  and  their  enforcement 
have  obvious  implications  in  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power  among  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

The  problem  of  pollution  control  is 
further  complicated  by  seemingly  re- 
sponsible estimates  of  its  nature  and 
severity  which  are  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Another  area  of  disagreement  and 
controversy  is  the  adequacy  of  current 
technology  to  deal  with  the  problem.  An- 
other is  the  inequitable  impact  on  cer- 
tain industries  in  certain  locations. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  had  I  been  told 
In  January  that  a  bill  as  effective  as  the 
one  which  the  Senate  is  considering  to- 
day would  be  ready  for  enactment  in 
July.  I  would  have  been  skeptical.  The 
subcommittee's  extensive  work  and  de- 
liberation have  improved,  I  think,  the 
proposal  submitted  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  bill's  hallmark  is  flexibility— not 
weakness — I  am  quick  to  emphasize,  and 
not  vagueness  but  flexibility.  It  recog- 
nizes, as  uniform  national  standards 
could  not  have  done,  that  the  chemical 
nature  and  quantitative  nature  of  pollu- 
tion problems  are  not  the  same  all  over 
the  country.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  developing 
technology  and  in  exploring  other  ave- 
nues of  research;  authorized  funds  and 
methods  of  assistance  in  research  have 
been  greatly  expanded.  The  bill  respects. 
insofar  as  it  could,  the  prerogatives  of 
the  State  and  local  governments.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  given  greater  and  more  far-reaching 
authority,  the  responsibility  and  initia- 
tive for  action  lie  in  the  statehouses. 
the  city  halls,  and  the  county  court- 
houses of  the  Nation. 

One  very  important  aspect  of  air  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control  which  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  the  question  of  tax 
relief.  Many  of  the  control  measures 
which  will  be  applied  in  the  coming 
years  will  be  costly;  many  of  them  will 
produce  little  if  any  return  on  capital 
Invested.  Some  polluters.  I  am  sure,  will 
be  hard  pressed  or  unable  to  comply 
with  necessary  reeulatlons  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Fmance  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  give  thorough  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  a  variety 
of  measures  now  pending  which  would 
provide  additional  relief  for  capital  in- 
vestment in  pollution  control  devices 
and  techniques. 

I  close,  Mr  Pre-sldent.  by  expressing 
my  great  admiration  for  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  Senator  Mvskie  and  their 
tireless  efforts  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  commend  Senator  Cooper. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  Senator  Boccs.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. They  have  provided  valuable  guid- 
ance for  me  in  this  Intriguing  work  Each 


member  of  the  committee,  along  with  an 
exceptionally  capable  staff,  has  devoted 
long  hours  of  honest  and  bipartisan  effort 
to  developing  this  practical,  workable 
step  forward  toward  the  control  of  a 
critical  national  problem. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  authorizes  a 
3-year  program  designed  to  eliminate 
pollution  from  the  air  that  Americans 
breathe.  This  meritorious  legislation  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  land.  The  bill  re- 
flects many  hours  of  painstaking  work  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  its  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE],  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
efforts.  Also  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  gave  time 
and  consideration  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  Americans  live  in  areas  afflicted  with 
impure  air.  In  most  cities  clothes  drying 
on  lines  are  dirty  again  by  nightfall. 
New  buildings  are  grimy  before  they  are 
occupied.  More  than  135  million  tons  of 
aerial  garbage  is  released  into  the  bright, 
clean  air  every  year.  Half  comes  from 
automobiles.  Americans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  clean  up  this  mess.  Dr.  William 
H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  has  said ; 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  a  health 
challenge  of  the  first  magnitude  confronting 
the  American  people. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  been  re- 
luctant to  enforce  strict  air  pollution 
controls,  hoping  that  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments would  handle  the  problem. 
Our  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  Fur- 
thermore, since  dirty  air  does  not  respect 
political  boundaries,  one  community's 
ordinances  are  not  suCBcient  to  control 
air  pollution  in  an  entire  area.  Air  pol- 
lution is  a  national  problem.  The  pro- 
posed bill  will  go  far  toward  helping 
solve  it. 

Mr  President,  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  by  no  means  simple  to  fuid.  The 
fact  is  that  our  great  productive  capac- 
ity contaminates  our  air.  water,  and 
land  faster  than  nature  and  man  can 
cleanse  them  One  cannot  just  simply 
eradicate  the  sources  of  pollution,  for 
the  very  activities  that  contribute  to  pol- 
lution are  the  lifeblood  of  a  modem 
civilization  However,  there  are  accepta- 
ble ways  of  reducing  and  controlling  the 
sources  of  p«^)llutlon  without  disrupting 
our  economy,  without  stopping  the  for- 
ward progre.ss  of  technology,  and  with- 
out depriving  Americans  of  the  conven- 
iences of  a  modern  society 

P^or  the  thou.'^ands  of  years  that  man 
has  inhabited  the  earth,  he  has  treated 
his  environment  as  a  dumpint;  ground 
for  his  wii-ste.s,  confident  In  lis  ability  to 
absorb  them  Several  hundred  years  ago. 
North  America  was  a  fair  and  un.spfiiled 
land,  wild  and  beautiful,  a  land  where 
the  air  was  clean  and  the  water  of  its 
rivers  and  lakes  pure  Today,  each  year 
the  sky  darkens  The  precious  cover  of 
air  .supiwrtlng  life  on  this  planet  be- 
comes dangerously  soiled  and  iwi.soned 
Life  Itself  Is  menaced.  People  hving  in 
our  cities  are  afflicted  wltl.  lung  cancer 


to  a  greater  degree  than  those  in  rural 
areas.  Of  course,  effective  air  pollution 
control  involves  added  costs  to  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Americans  with- 
out doubt  are  willing  to  bear  these  addi- 
tional costs  if  only  they  can  once  again 
breathe  fresh  air  and  enjoy  clean  water. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  accelerate  the 
war  on  air  pollution,  a  war  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  Americans 
than  the  miserable  war  in  Vietnam 
which  we  have  made  an  American 
ground  and  air  war.  The  problems  will 
be  many,  and  each  must  be  met  with 
strong  programs  to  remove  contamina- 
tion, to  restore  a  safe  environment,  and 
to  conserve  our  natural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  the  rate  at  which  we 
Americans  are  destroying  our  environ- 
ment is  astounding.  Air  pollution  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  problem  to  deal 
with  only  at  the  crisis  level.  We  must 
not  legislate  on  air  pollution  only  when 
our  major  cities  arc  choking  to  death. 
We  must  not  wait  to  enact  water  pollu- 
tion legislation  only  when  all  living  orga- 
nisms are  dying  in  our  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  when  our  water  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

We  must  take  action  to  avert  impend- 
ing disaster.  We  should  create  a  system 
which  will  help  us  to  foresee  these  haz- 
ards and  prevent  them  from  getting  out 
of  hand. 

Today.  70  percent  of  our  people  live 
on  only  10  percent  of  our  country's  land. 
By  1980,  our  population  will  rise  to  ap- 
proximately 235  million.  By  the  year 
2000,  we  will  have  supercities  stretching 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  from  Buf- 
falo to  Milwaukee  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego;  in  addition  to  other 
giant  urban  areas  The  pollution  prob- 
lem, if  not  tackled  adequately  now.  will 
have  expanded  to  enormous  proportions. 
Mr.  President.  Americans  make  up  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  Yet. 
we  produce  50  percent  of  the  world's 
goods  and  services,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  trash.  The  rate  at  which 
we  are  destroying  our  environment  is 
incredible.  For  example,  we  are  pouring 
24  million  tons  of  sulfur  oxides  eveiT  year 
into  the  air  we  breathe.  Without  controls 
this  figure  will  double  by  1980. 

This  year  90  million  motor  vehicles  in 
this  country  will  burn  60  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline.  In  simpler  terms,  this  means 
that  each  automobile  will  discharge  more 
than  1.600  pounds  of  carbon  monoxide^ 
230  pounds  of  hydrocarbons,  and  "" 
pounds  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

We  Americans  are  applying  annually 
600  million  pounds  of  pesticides,  fungi- 
cides, and  herbicides  to  soil  and  crops 
The  problems  created  in  doing  .so  will 
haunt  us  in  the  years  to  come  The  bio- 
logical effects  of  all  these  hazards  will 
continue  to  grow  ^.lowly  and  silently  over 
decades  and  generations  They  may  re- 
veal them.selves  only  after  their  impact 
has  become  irreversible 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  an  im- 
fjortant  step  toward  helping  to  eliminate 
air  pollution  and  to  safeguard  future 
generations  of  Americans — to  con.scrve 
our  natural  heritage  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children and  for  all  Americans  to  follow 
us. 


July  18,  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  finally  reached  the  point  in  the 
development  of  our  society  where  air 
pollution  has  ceased  to  be  the  invisible 
danger.  Today,  everyone  can  see  it,  feel  It 
and  smell  it.  More  than  7,000  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  are  affected  by  it. 
It  is  a  cause  for  national  concern.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  has  also 
given  rise  to  a  national  determination  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  stop  the 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
battle  for  clean  air.  For  the  third  con- 
secutive year  he  has  reported  legislation 
to  the  Senate  which  mal?es  a  major 
advance  toward  this  goal.  I  commend 
him  for  his  outstanding  efforts  to  purify 
the  skies. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  is  the 
product  of  18  days  of  comprehensive 
hearings  held  in  five  cities.  The  bill  is 
broad  in  scope.  For  the  most  part  it  vests 
initial  regulatory  authority  in  the  States, 
but  reserves  ultimate  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  control  air  pollution. 

This  legislation  is  a  timely,  logical,  and 
responsible  expansion  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963,  which  I  sponsored.  It  con- 
tains four  principal  provisions:  First.  It 
requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  define 
air  quality  control  regions.  All  air  pollu- 
tion programs  will  be  geared  to  these 
atmospheric  units.  Second.  It  grants  the 
Secretary  authority  to  create  interstate 
air  quality  planning  commissions,  if  the 
States  do  not  do  so.  These  cormnissions 
will  assist  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  developing  air  quality 
standards.  Third.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  and  implement  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  the  control  regions,  if 
the  States  do  not  take  such  action  within 
15  months  after  these  regions  are  desig- 
nated and  after  the  Secretary  has  issued 
criteria  for  air  quality  and  Information 
on  abatement  techniques.  These  stand- 
ards will  set  limits  on  the  pollution  in 
every  atmospheric  area  of  the  country. 
Fourth.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
initiate  court  proceedings  to  halt  any 
pollution  that  creates  a  substantial  and 
imminent  public  health  danger  any- 
where in  the  country.  This  will  enable 
the  Secretary  to  act  immediately  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  air  pollution 
disasters  of  Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948  and  New 
York  City  in  1953  and  1966. 

The  bil:  provides  $700  million  over  a 
3-year  period  for  program  support  and 
research.  This  will  include  an  expanded 
research  and  demonstration  program  to 
advance  the  technology  of  controlling 
pollution  from  fuels  and  vehicles  and 
an  enlarged  program  of  grants  to  en- 
courage States  and  local  governments 
to  begin  comprehensive  planning  for 
intrastate  air  quality  standards.  The  bill 
also  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
conduct  a  2-year  study  of  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  reported  that  every  urban  area 
of  50,000  or  more  population  now  has 
an  air  pollution  problem.  In  the  coming 
years  we  can  expect  conditions  to  worsen 
as  urban  population  increases,  indus- 
trial production  grows,  and  use  of  motor 
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vehicles  rises.  To  avoid  a  series  of  na- 
tional air  pollution  tragedies  our  re- 
search and  regulatory  activities  must  be 
strengthened.  We  must  insure  that  all 
our  technolc«lcal  resources  are  brought 
to  bear  on  this  problem  and  that  we  ex- 
ercise every  economically  feasible  method 
of  control. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  fulfills 
these  objectives.  It  gives  us  a  national 
program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  With  this  legislation  we 
move  beyond  simply  controlling  and  re- 
ducing air  pollution.  We  have  begun  to 
direct  our  efforts  toward  establishing 
an  environment  that  is  conducive  to 
good  living.  I  support  S.  780  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
MnsKiE  and  Senator  Boggs  for  once 
again  steering  through  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  a  bill  which  I  believe 
represents  a  great,  giant  step  forward 
in  our  Nation's  battle  against  air  pol- 
lution. 

In  addition,  I  believe  S.  780  evidences 
the  legislative  branch's  responding  to  a 
clear  need  in  the  most  responsive  man- 
ner. And,  Mr.  President,  the  record  is 
clear  that  it  has  been  the  Congress  that 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  country's 
battle  against  pollution,  both  air  and 
water.  In  fact,  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress have  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  administration's  budget  requests  In 
the  pollution  area. 

To  the  credit  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  Sen- 
ator Boggs,  this  committee  held  most 
exhaustive  hearings  and  developed  an 
outstanding  record.  This  record  clearly 
docimients  the  danger  and  suggests  the 
direction  in  which  the  Nation  should 
move  in  order  to  combat  pollution.  Sub- 
sequently, in  executive  session,  the  sub- 
committee hammered  out  and  shaped 
the  form  of  S.  780  that  we  now  have 
before  the  Senate  today. 

It  is  a  good  bill;  it  merits  the  support 
of  the  entire  Congress;  it  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  a  concerned  citizenry.  Last 
year  in  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion. I  stated: 

In  my  Judgment  the  pollution  problem  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  our  country  today.  While  serlouB,  It 
Is  not  yet  critical.  Ttie  time  Is  not  on  our 
side.  It  Is  running  out.  The  delay  will  not 
only  be  costly  In  terms  of  dollars,  but  even 
more  Important,  wlU  be  the  possible  detri- 
ment to  human  health  and  the  Interference 
with  the  general  well-being  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  critical  nature  of  the  pollution 
problem,  adopts  a  rational  and  reason- 
able approach  to  the  pollution  problem. 
It  should  do  the  Job.  It  recognizes  the 
legitimate  and  primary  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  govenmients  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution  but  yet  the  message 
of  the  legislation  is  clear.  Although  we 
are  going  to  give  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  the  initiative  in  the  pollu- 
tion field,  we  will  not  permit  inaction. 
The  battle  against  pollution  will  and 
must  be  won.  For  while  we  are  fully 
aware  that  cleaning  tip  the  air  will  be 


costly,  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  estimated  that  expenditures  of 
some  $105  billion  will  be  necessary  over 
the  next  30 -year  period  to  provide  clean 
air.  While  costly,  we  recognize  clearly 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  know  much 
about  the  damage  that  pollution  causes 
to  both  property  and,  more  importantly, 
to  persons.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
property  damages  resulting  from  air  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States  is  $11  billion 
annually.  Agricultural  losses  in  my  State 
total  approximately  $132  million  each 
year.  In  addition,  we  know  that  pollu- 
tion contributes  to  the  deterioration  and 
corrosion  of  our  physical  structures.  As 
consumers,  we  can  see  the  effects  of 
pollution  by  the  need  for  more  frequent 
trips  to  the  laundry  and  the  need  for 
more  frequent  car  washes.  Even  more  im- 
portant. Mr.  President,  are  the  adverse 
effects  that  pollution  may  have  on  hu- 
man health.  Evidence  continues  to  grow 
associating  air  pollution  with  certain 
respiratory  disorders,  such  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  emphysema  and  lung  canter. 
Surg.  Gen.  William  H.  Stewart  on 
April  19,  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  he  centered  his  remarks  on  the 
adverse  effects  or  air  pollution  on  public 
health.  Dr.  Stewart,  after  discussing  the 
types  of  evidence  available  Uniting  air 
pollution  and  "specific  health  detriment" 
declared  emphatically  that  air  pollution 
was  a  health  hazard  and  that  the  evi- 
dence created  a  "disturbing  and  convinc- 
ing portrait  of  a  major  health  menace." 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can- 
not wait  until  conclusive  evidence  is  pro- 
duced for  it  is  obvious  that  air  pollution 
does  not  do  anyone  any  good.  Therefore, 
it  behooves  us  to  clean  up  the  air.  Since 
my  father  was  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing track  coaches,  I  naturally  have 
an  interest  in  track.  I  read  with  interest 
a  March  30  study  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  MedicEd  Asso- 
ciation, which  concluded  that  high  levels 
of  smog  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  per- 
formance of  long  distance  rurmers. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Calif ornian,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  State's  pioneering  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  air  pollution.  I  am, 
however,  as  are  most  Califomians,  not 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  air  that  we 
have  achieved.  We  can  and  we  must  da 
better.  In  Los  Angeles  County  a  vigorou^ 
and  effective  program  to  abate  air  pollu- 
tion from  stationary  sources  is  paying 
off.  Aimed  at  reducing  the  air  pollution 
levels  from  stationary  sources  to  those 
existing  in  1940,  the  goal  has  almost 
been  reached.  Los  Angeles  County's  con- 
trol program  for  stationary  sources  has 
kept  more  than  5,000  tons  of  contami- 
nates out  of  the  air  daily.  Los  Angeles 
Cotmty  has  demonstrated  that  pollution 
from  stationary  sources  can  be  con- 
trolled. Los  Angeles  County  and  the  State 
of  California,  for  that  matter,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  local  and  State  govern- 
ments can,  and  are  willing  to,  adopt  and 
enforce  standards  to  control  pollution. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
State  of  California  was  making  as  rapid 
progress  in  controlling  the  pollution  from 
the  automobile  as  we  have  made  in  con- 
trolling the  pollution  from  stationary 
sources.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
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case.  Although  we  are  making  progress, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  have  to 
run  as  fast  as  we  can  to  stand  still.  This 
Is  so  because  of  our  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation which  is  expected  to  double  by 
the  end  of  this  century,  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  automobiles. 

On  May  27,  1966.  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District  of  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles Issued  its  report  to  the  Iward  of 
supervisors  regarding  the  status  of  air 
pollution  control  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  the  prospects  of  success  of  the  cur- 
rent control  program.  Their  conclusions 
were:  First,  current  motor  vehicle  con- 
trol programs  will  not  achieve  acceptable- 
air  quality  In  Los  Angeles  in  the  next 
decade,  and  second,  control  of  motor  ve- 
hicle emissions  must  be  intensified  and 
accelerated  if  Los  Angeles  County  is  to 
have  acceptable  air  quality  by  1980. 

In  California.  Mr.  President,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  emissions  from  the  motor  ve- 
hicles are  responsible  for  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  Los  Angeles  problem, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  automobile  is 
a  substantial  contributor  elsewhere.  In 
1966,  all  new  cars  were  required  by  Cali- 
fornia law  to  be  equipped  with  devices 
limiting  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons 
that  can  be  emitted  from  275  parts  per 
million  and  carbon  monoxide  to  15  per- 
cent. Effective  in  1970.  standards  have 
been  adopted  to  further  reduce  the  ex- 
haust emissions  in  the  case  of  hydrocar- 
bons from  275  parts  per  million  to  180 
parts  per  miUion.  and  carbon  monoxide 
from  1.5  percent  to  I  percent.  These  sta- 
tistics document  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenge the  State  of  California  will  face  in 
the  next  few  years  and  the  next  decade 
as  we  attempt  to  clean  up  the  air  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  extraordinary 
and  compelling  circumstances  that  have 
existed  In  California  have  prompted  the 
State  to  move  into  uncharted  areas.  By 
so  doing,  the  State  and  many  of  its  citi- 
zens have  provided  the  Nation  w  ith  many 
of  the  tools,  many  of  the  ideas  and  with 
many  of  the  competent  personnel  neces- 
sary to  zero  In  on  the  Nation's  pollution 
problem.  That  California  has  developed 
the  needed  expertise  Is  readily  apparent 
Uy  UUmilJliiB  Hi',  number  of  Californians 
that  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  serve  in  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  program. 

It  Is  because  of  the  extraordinary  and 
compelling  problem  that  has  existed  and 
that  exists  in  the  State  of  California  that 
the  State  has  had  to  make  a  great  effort 
in  the  past  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  to  make  even  greater  ef- 
forts in  the  future,  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia will  have  acceptable  and  clean  air. 
Because  of  the  efforts  tlae  State  has 
niade,  and  because  of  the  very  serious 
problem  that  exists,  I  naturally,  was  very 
concerned  and  very  disturbed  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  preemption  on  the  right 
to  such  standards  of  automobile  exhaust 
emissions.  I  also,  of  course,  recognize  that 
industry's  argument  that  they  could  not 
live  with  50  different  standards  of  50  dif- 
ferent States  was  not  without  merit. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  committee  has  given  to 


the  State  of  Cabfonua  by  accepting  an 
amendment  offered  by  me  which  recog- 
nizcii  the  Slate '.s  uiuque  problems  and 
pioneering  efforus  by  granting  a  waiver 
from  the  Federal  preemption  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  thus  titsuring 
that  tlie  State  will  be  able  to  continue  "lis 
already  excellent  prot^rum  Ut  the  benefit 
of  tlie  people  of  that  State.  "  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  issue,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
this  portion  of  the  coramltlee's  report 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Federal  pre- 
emption be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 
as  follows 

To  date  only  California  has  actively  t-n- 
gageU  in  this  form  of  pollution  control  and. 
in  fact,  the  Initial  Federal  stand.ird  Is  bj^ed 
on  California's  experience  The  Federal 
standard  will  be  applicable  to  all  1968  model 
automobiles  sold  In  the  United  States  Other 
States  have  enacted  legislation  and  regula- 
tlon.s  governing  crankcase  emissions  but  this 
control  method  has  been  in  K'-'neral  use 
throughout  the  Unltetl  Suites  since   1963. 

On  the  question  of  preenipllon,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  California  were  clearly 
opposed  to  displacing  that  State's  rltjht  to 
set  more  stringent  standards  to  meet  peculiar 
local  conditions.  The  auto  industry  con- 
versely was  adamant  that  the  nature  of  their 
manufacturing  mechanism  required  a  single 
national  standard  In  order  to  eliinina.te  un- 
due economic  strain  on  the  Industry. 

The  committee  h.is  taken  cognizance  of 
both  of  these  points  of  view  Senator  Murphy 
convinced  the  committee  that  California's 
unique  problems  and  pioneering  efforts  Justi- 
fied a  w.iiver  of  the  preemption  section  to  the 
Slate  of  California  As  a  result,  the  commit- 
tee incor  flora  ted  In  section  '2021  bi  a  waiver 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.itor  Murphy.  It 
is  true  th.At.  In  the  15  years  that  auto  emis- 
sion st.'.ndards  have  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed, only  the  State  of  California  has 
demonstrated  compelling  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  sufficiently  different  from  the 
Nat. on  as  a  whole  to  justify  standards  on 
automobile  emissions  which  may,  from  time 
to  time,  need  be  more  stringent  than  na- 
tional St  mdards 

This  situallon  may  chansre  Other  regions 
of  the  Nation  may  develop  air  pollution  situa- 
tions related  to  automobile  emissions  which 
will  require  standards  different  from  thoee 
applicable  nationally.  The  committee  expects 
the  Secretary  to  inform  ttie  Coni;ress  of  any 
such  situation  In  order  Uiat  expansion  or 
change  in  the  existing  waiver  provision  may 
be  considered 

Until  such  time  as  additional  problems  of 
this  tvT>e  nrlFe  It  se^mfd  appropriate  that  the 
waiver  provision  of  si'bsertlon  (bi  should  be 
limited  solely  to  California  This  approach 
can  have  several  positive  values: 

1  Most  Importantly  California  will  bo  able 
to  continue  its  already  excellent  program  to 
the  bereSt  of  the  people  of  that  State 

2  The  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
California's  experience  with  lower  standards 
which  will  require  new  control  systems  and 
ddfelgn  In  fact  California  will  continue  to  be 
the  testing  area  for  such  lower  standards  and 
should  those  efforus  to  achieve  lower  emis- 
sion levels  be  successful  It  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  will.  If  required  to  assure 
protection  of  the  national  health  and  wel- 
fare, give  serious  consideration  to  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  standards 

3  In  the  Interim  [>erlods.  when  California 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  differing 
stand.ixds.  the  general  consumer  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not  b«  confronted  with  Increased 
costs   associated   with   new    control    systems 

4.  The  industry,  confronted  with  only  one 


potential  variation,  will  be  able  to  minimize 
economic  disruption  and  therefore  provide 
emL-i.slon  control  systems  at  lower  coats  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time,  air  jxillutioii  in  this  country  wa.s 
thoui,'ht  to  be  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
whicii  everyone  associated  with  Los  An- 
geles. Now,  we  are  told  that  every  city 
In  the  Nation  with  a  population  of 
50.000  or  m  jrc  has  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasurr, 
Mr.  President,  of  traveling  across  this 
great  country  and  countless  times  over 
tlie  past  years  my  eyes  have  witnessed 
what  the  experts  tell  us — the  pollution 
problem  is  a  growing  one  and  can  be  .seen 
in  every  Slate. 

On  top  of  this,  the  leading  authorities 
tell  as  that  we  will  see  a  doubling  of  the 
population  in  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation  in  the  next  40  years.  The  number 
of  automobiles  Ls  expected  to  grow  at  an 
even  faster  rate.  The  challenge  to  the 
Nation  is  great.  But  we  have  no  choice, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  assure  to  the 
American  people  the  quality  of  air  and 
the  quality  of  life  that  they  expect  and 
deserve. 

Eai'Iy  in  this  century,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, Teddy  Roosevelt,  very  disturbed 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  Nation 
was  allowing  its  land  and  its  other  nat- 
ural resources  to  waste,  led  us  on  a  great 
conservation  movement.  An  equally  great 
challenge  faces  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  air  and  water  are  also 
precious  natural  resources,  which  we 
have  been  neglecting  for  too  long.  All  of 
us  are  guilty,  and  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  a  March  19  article,  entitled, 
"Let's  Clean  Up  Spaceship  Earth."  ob- 
served : 

Spaceship  Earth  Is  a  "closed  space  capsule  " 
Only  sunlight  gets  In;  nothing  leaves.  Get- 
ting "nd"  of  waste  often  Is  merely  the  re- 
distribution of  It  within  our  "cup^iule."  But 
It  stays  with  us  In  our  Journey  thmugli 
space. 

I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  for  I 
can  sense  a  crusading  spirit  and  a  deter- 
mination by  all  segments  oT  our  society 
that  the  Nation  can  and  will  be  victoriouo 
in  its  battle  against  pollution,  A  Harris 
poll  of  April  3  indicated  that  there  was 
more  public  support  for  accelerated  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  than  any  other 
sin.gle  domestic  program.  Over  one-half 
of  the  persons  queried  indicated  that 
they  wanted  more  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment. One-third  supported  action  at  the 
current  level. 

One  seldom  picks  up  a  nev.spaper,  a 
magazine,  or  a  trade  jomnal,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, without  seeing  an  article  on  the 
pollution  problem.  Businessmen  through- 
out the  country  recognize  that  we  must 
win  the  battle  against  pollution  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Having  the  greatest  of  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  American  people,  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  that  what  the  American 
people  want  and  demand  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Also,  having  the  greatest  of  confidence 
in  tlie  genius  and  capacity  of  American 
uidustry,  I  am  convinced  that  technology 
and  know-how,  where  not  presently  ex- 
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Isting— and  much  of  It  is  already  in  ex- 
istence—can be  developed.  Industry 
should  aim  high;  It  should  aim  at  com- 
pletely or  nearly  eliminating  pollution. 
The  automobile  industry,  for  example, 
should  not  rest  imtil  it  produces  a  pol- 
lution-free engine.  This  does  not  suggest 
that  we  panic,  for  we  cannot  demand 
that  which  is  not  technologically  or  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  leave  the 
impression  that  the  bill  we  are  enacting 
today  will  clean  up  the  air  overnight.  It 
will  provide  a  framework  for  effective 
action  by  State  and  local  governments. 
I  urge  States  to  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  this  bill's  provisions  and  Incen- 
tives, and  I  have  a  feeling  that  those 
elected  representatives  who  do  not  heed 
the  cry  of  the  American  people  for  clean 
air  may  not  be  elected  ofBcials  too  long. 
The  bill  rightly  gives  the  State  and  local 
governments  the  opportxmity  to  exercise 
leadership  and  to  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  of  cleaning  up 
the  Nation's  air.  By  combining  our  re- 
sources of  government,  Industry  and  In- 
dividuals, I  for  one  am  confident  that  we 
can  clean  up  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  staff  analysis  of  S.  780  be 
rrinted  in  full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUow's: 

Provisions   of   S.   780 

S.  780,  as  ordered  reported  Includes  the 
following  provisions; 

1.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  go  Imme- 
diately to  court  in  the  event  that  he  finds 
a  particular  pollution  source  or  combination 
of  sources,  wherever  such  source  or  sources 
may  be  located,  is  presenting  an  "imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment  to  the  health 
of  persons"  to  seek  an  Injunction  against 
the  emission  of  such  contaminants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  public  health. 

2.  Provision  for  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  air  quality  planning  agencies 
If  the  States  do  not  request  designation  of  a 
planning  agency  for  an  Interstate  air  quality 
control  region. 

3.  Provision  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  ambient  air 
standards  In  any  designated  air  quality  con- 
trol region,  if  the  States  fall  within  15 
months  after  receiving  a  criteria  and  recom- 
mended control  techniques,  to  adopt  such 
standards  and  an  acceptable  plan  for  Imple- 
mentation. 

4.  Provision  for  the  Secretary  to  go  to 
court,  after  180  days  notice,  to  enforce  any 
violation  of  standards  In  any  designated  air 
quality  control  region. 

5.  Specific  directive  to  the  Secretary  to 
continue  to  use  existing  enforcement  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  during  standards  devel- 
opment period;  and  provision  for  participa- 
tion by  interested  parties  In  an  abatement 
conference. 

6.  A  three-step  approach  to  development 
of  air  quality  standards  Including  ( 1 )  desig- 
nation, by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  of  air  quality  control  re- 
gions based  on  the  need  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  protection  of  health  and  welfare; 
<2i  expansion  of  the  existing  provision  for 
development  and  issuance  of  criteria  as  to 
the  health  and  welfare  effects  of  pollutants 
or  combinations  of  poUutants;  and  (3)  pub- 
lication of  Information  on  the  control  tech- 
nology required  to  achieve  various  levels  of 
air  quality. 

(7)  An  expanded  research  and  demonatra- 
tlon  program  to  advance  the  technology  for 


controlUng  pollution  from  fuels  and  vehi- 
cles mcludmg  specific  authorization  of  $375 
million  for  three  years  (through  1970). 

8.  Federal  pre-ampUon  of  the  right  to  set 
standards  on  automobile  exhaust  emissions 
with  waiver  of  application  of  pre-emption  to 
any  State  which  had  adopted  standards 
precedent  to  promulgation  of  Federal  stand- 
ards (California). 

9.  Elxpanded  State  and  local  program 
grants  provision  to  encourage  comprehensive 
planmng  for  Intrastate  air  quality  standards. 

10.  Establishment  of  a  statutory  Presi- 
dent's Air  Quality  Advisory  Board  and  such 
other  advisory  committees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  Secretary  in  performing 
the  functions  authorized. 

11.  A  study  of  the  concept  of  national 
emission  standards  and  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  pollution  control. 

12.  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  to  de- 
velop motor  vehicle  emission  and  device  In- 
spection and  testing  systems. 

13.  Federal  registration  of  fuel  additives. 

14.  Comprehensive  reports  to  the  Congress. 

15.  Three  year  authorization  of  $325  mil- 
lion for  programs  other  than  research  on 
control  of  pollution  from  fuels  and  vehicles. 
(Total  authorization  Including  research  $700 
million.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  make  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  air  quality  bill  of  1967.  Air 
pollution,  along  with  many  other  far- 
distant  and  not  readily  visible  evils,  is 
often  lamented,  but  too  seldom  acted 
upon. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
In  the  air  quality  control  bill  taken  vital 
steps  toward  furthering  public  authority 
to  curb  air  pollution.  The  committee  de- 
serves to  be  commended  on  the  compre- 
hensive and  ambitious  bill  that  It  has 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

S.  780  recognizes  that  air  pollution 
can  only  be  abated  by  a  total  effort  on 
■all  fronts  and  that  a  truly  effective 
program  to  get  cleaner  air  requires  a 
combination  of  Immediate  action  and 
long-range  research.  Both  parts  are  es- 
sential to  a  formula  for  curing  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  acute  Ills.  The  com- 
mittee that  has  presented  us  with  this 
bill  did  not  shirk  from  Its  overwhelming 
task,  despite  the  tremendous  economic, 
administrative,  and  technological  prob- 
lems inherent  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  desired  programs  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  air  quality  bill  of  1967  pro- 
poses that  minimum  standards  of  air 
quality  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  establishes 
the  regulatory  equipment  necessary  to 
see  that  the  clean  air  standards  are  en- 
forced across  the  country.  Besides  cop- 
ing with  the  obvious  immediate  prob- 
lems that  have  aroused  the  greatest 
public  attention,  like  the  stifling  smog 
in  the  larger  industrial  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion, this  bill  also  provides  for  research 
into  the  probable  disastrous  consequences 
of  prolonged,  unchecked  pollution  of  the 
air.  Such  research  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
great  help  in  discovering  the  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  the  air  and 
the  health  of  the  population.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  time  for  updating  the  now 
Inadequate  earlier  measures  for  Insur- 
ing the  future  safe  content  of  our  most 
vital  resource — the  air. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  so 
comprehensive,    broad-based,    and    yet 


flexible  bill  which  attempts  through  reg- 
ulation and  research  to  alleviate  the  all 
too  prevalent  blight  of  air  pollution. 

AIR  QtJALITT  ACT  OF  1967 MANDATE  FOB  ACTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  represents  a  signifi- 
cant legislative  victory  in  the  continuing 
battle  for  clean  air.  It  was  more  than  12 
years  ago  that  the  first  Federal  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  by  the  Congress  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  at  that  time,  it  still  is  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  pride  that  I  au- 
thored the  initial  legislative  effort — the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1955.  That 
proposal  authorized  the  first  program  of 
research  and  technical  assistance  to  de- 
vise and  develop  methods  for  the  control 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution.  But  that 
bill,  as  does  the  one  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, recognized  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
rests  with  State  and  local  government 
as  well  as  private  industry.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  since  that 
time,  has  a  mandate  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  assistance  in  the  national  effort 
to  control  this  growing  menace,  but  the 
real  job  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  States,  communities,  and  Industries 
that  create  and  are  affected  by  pollution. 
And  yet,  despite  the  public  and  private 
efforts  in  this  area,  despite  the  volumes 
of  research  and  the  thousands  of  dollars 
of  assistance,  despite  the  controls  that 
have  been  established,  and  the  standards 
that  have  been  developed,  air  pollution 
continues  to  grow  and  to  threaten  the  en- 
vironment of  our  Nation, 

Today,  the  threat  of  a  contaminated 
environment  for  mankind  has  become  a 
real  and  major  concern  for  all  people. 
Science  has  deduced  that  the  pollutants 
in  the  air  strike  at  virtually  everything 
that  exists.  In  economic  losses  alone,  air 
pollution  costs  the  coimtry  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  through  injury  to  vegeta- 
tion and  livestock,  corrosion  and  soiling 
of  materials  and  structures,  depression 
of  property  values,  and  Interference  with 
ground  and  air  transportation.  Of  even 
greater  significance  are  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health.  Pollution  has 
been  related  to  a  growing  number  of  ail- 
ments— asthma,  bronchitis,  lung  cancer 
and  emphysema.  The  Surgeon  General's 
office  has  Indicated  that: 

In  the  not-too-distant  future.  If  present 
rates  of  national  growth  are  sustained,  air 
pollution  win  reach  truly  critical  propor- 
tions. ,. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare  states: 

What  Is  already  known  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  air  pollution  to  illness,  disability, 
and  premature  death,  together  with  consld. 
eratlons  of  prudence  In  the  protection  of 
public  health,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
terriporary  air  pollution  problem  Is  a  threat 
to  the  lives  and  health  of  millions  of  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  hazards  increase,  the  Nation 
gropes  for  any  effective  answer  or  solu- 
tion which  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
air  pollution.  The  American  public,  to 
whom  the  Congress  Is  ultimately  respon- 
sible, is  no  longer  content  with  efforts 
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which  are  not  equal  to  the  challenges  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 

The  bill  that  is  today  before  the  Sen- 
ate— S.  780 — reflects  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  what  really  is  at  stake  and  seeks 
to  provide  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  effective  action  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
broadens  air  pollution  programs  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

But  the  creation  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  air  quality  is  not  in  any  sense 
intended  to  relieve  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  Industry  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area.  The  commit- 
tee clearly  points  out  in  its  report: 

The  States  will  retain  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  the  qualUy  of  air 
they  desire. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  attempting  to  control  thi.s 
growing  hazard.  Califoniia  was  one  of 
the  first  to  grant  local  jurisdictions  the 
authority  to  regulate  factories  and  other 
sources  of  atmospheric  contamination 
through  the  establishment  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  districts.  In  1959.  the  State 
legislature  directed  the  State  department 
of  public  health  to  establish  standards 
for  the  air  and  created  a  motor  vehicle 
pollution  control  l)oard  to  test  and,  if 
necessary,  require  control  devices;  de- 
vices which  in  fact  are  today  required  on 
all  cars  sold  In  California.  It  is  because  of 
my  State's  pioneering  efforts  in  this  area 
that  the  committee  accepted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  George  Mcrphy.  which 
allows  California  the  power  to  continue 
to  control  its  own  standards  on  automo- 
bile emissions. 

The  true  success  of  this  legislation 
will  be  measured  not  by  the  Federal  en- 
forcement provisions  that  are  established 
but  by  the  response  of  local  and  State 
government  and  private  industry  to  this 
mandate  for  action.  It  is  clear  that  the 
efforts  of  all  concerned  have  proven  in- 
adequate in  the  past.  As  I  stated  t>efore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  in  February  of  this  year: 

What  >■  needed  to  rfieet  this  challenge  to 
human  enTlronment  Is  an  attack  equal  to 
the  threat  ....  the  time  has  arrived  for  an 
enlightened  overview  of  the  problems  of  the 
human  environment  and  of  measures  and 
plans  for  solution  of  these  problems,  both 
Immediate  and  long  range. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  solution  of 
present  and  future  environmental  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  generated  out  of  a 
collaboration  between  government  and 
Industry  the  equal  of  which  may  be  un- 
precedented, but  the  pattern  for  which  is 
neither  new  nor  controversial.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  states,  in  effect,  that 
the  time  for  such  action  by  government 
and  Industry  alike  is  now.  ^The  protec- 
tion of  our  human  environment  cannot, 
indeed,  must  not.  be  delayed  any  longer. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  which  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

This  bill.  S.  780.  represents  another 
iwsltive  forwsird  step  toward  our  long- 


range  goal  of  restoring  the  pure  quality 
of  the  air  we  breathe. 

During  recent  months.  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  reports  from  knowledgeable 
scientists  that  we  are  Icsing  ground  in 
our  fight  for  clean  air.  It  is  simply  get- 
ting dirtier  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are 
cleaning  it  up 

The  air  of  most,  of  our  large  cities,  as 
well  as  many  of  our  .smaller  ones,  is  filled 
with  tons  of  polluting  agents.  As  I»resl- 
dent  Johnson  has  pointed  out.  this  pol- 
luted air  not  only  aggravates  re.spiratory 
diseases  in  man  such  as  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, lung  cancer,  and  emphysema:  but 
it  also  corrodes  machinery  and  defaces 
buildings.  The  co.st  estimates  for  other 
forms  of  air  pollution  do  exi.st,  and  they 
are  staggering — $12  billion  annually — 
about  $65  per  person.  Federal  money  in 
air  pollution  programs  i.s  not  money  being 
poured  down  the  drain.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment, and  it  is  an  investment  on  which 
we  can  expect  a  .substantial  return. 

I  recogni/e  that  this  bill  will  have 
a  great  economic  impact,  and  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  'S.  734  and  S.  950' 
which  would  provide  tax  exemptions  to 
encourage  Industries  to  institute  pollu- 
tion controls.  These  bills  should  go  hand- 
In-hand  with  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967. 

Tliis  bill,  while  it  would  increa.se  Fed- 
eral activity  In  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion, is  a  vital  support  for  those  States 
and  local  communities  that  are  moving 
aggressively  to  meet  the  challenge.  It 
would: 

First.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  approach  to  air  quality  plan- 
ning: 

Second  Provide  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  go  to  court  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  the  cmi.sslon  of  such  contami- 
nants as  may  be  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  or  to  enforce  a  violation  of 
standards  in  any  designated  air  quality 
coiHrol  region; 

Third.  Begin  to  develop  a  set  of  air 
quality  standards; 

Fourth.  Authorize  increased  research 
relating  to  pollutants  from  fuels  and 
vehicles: 

Fifth.  Establish  Federal  standards  on 
automobile  exhau.st  emissions.  Begin- 
ning with  the  1968  model  cars,  antipol- 
lution control  devices  will  be  standard 
equipment:  and 

Sixth.  Provide  Increased  Federal  funds 
for  State  and  local  clean  air  programs. 
Air  pollution  control  is  a  project  which 
we  must  begin  now  before  the  air  we 
breathe  becomes  so  dirty  and  so  toxic 
that  the  problem  is  entirely  uncontrol- 
lable. The  final  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  slightly  different  from  the  orig- 
inal bill  that  I  cosponsored.  However.  I 
think  that  this  pre.sent  bill  is  more  work- 
able. The  committee  deserves  thanks  for 
the  careful  consideration  it  gave  to  this 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  commodities  as  precious  In  our  so- 
ciety as  the  air  we  breathe.  There  are  a 
few  problems  confronting  us  in  our  rap- 
idly urbanizing  society  which  deserve  our 
attention  more  Immediately,  and  to 
whose  solutions  we  should  be  more  at- 


tentive, than  the  rapidly  multiplying 
and  compounding  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion control.  Accordin:;ly.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  broad 
base  of  support  for  an  effective,  coordi- 
nated nationwide  program.  The  facts  and 
figures  on  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  ref- 
u.se  and  choking  filth  daily  poured  into 
the  air  aroimd  us  are  truly  staggering. 
We  must  act  now,  and  act  with  increas- 
ing effectiveness  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment if  we  are  initially  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem under  control,  much  less  start  the 
long  process  of  improving  the  present 
quality  of  the  air  around  us. 

Accordingly.  I  commend  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and 
its  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MdskieI  for  the  quick 
and  thorough  action  taken  on  this  bill, 
which  bears  so  extensively  the  Imprint  of 
Its  ambitious  multicity  hearings  and  de- 
liberations on  the  original  administration 
measure.  And  I  particularly  commend 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  its 
sensitivity  to  the  neces.sity  for  balance 
between  Federal  and  Slate  and  local  bov- 
emment  action  in  seeking  and  imple- 
menting antipollution  programs,  devices, 
and  techniques.  For  the  essential  respon- 
sibility for  checking  air  pollution  Is  at 
the  local  level.  As  the  experience  of  my 
own  city  of  Chicago  has  shown,  this  is 
the  most  effective  level  at  which  to  start 
to  turn  back  the  menace  which,  though 
concentrated  in  our  cities,  is  rapidly 
spreading  across  the  face  of  the  land. 

I  say  "start  to  turn  back."  because  as 
countless  examples  .show,  few  pollution 
problem  areas  are  limited  to  a  .single 
political  subdivision.  Regional  problems, 
such  as  those  in  Chicago-GaiT  area  and 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  complex, 
confirm  the  need  for  the  regional  con- 
ferences and  regional  standards  that  the 
Air  Quality  Act  proposes. 

I  mleht  say  In  this  regard  that  I  hope 
the  Interest  expressed  by.  this  body  in 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  Air 
Quality  Act  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
pediting executive  approval  of  the 
Illinois-Indiana  air  pollution  compact. 
S.  470,  and  other  similar  measures  now 
pending  executive  approval.  Where  the 
States  have  acted,  in  my  view,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  delay  In 
adding  the  necessary  approval  to  Im- 
plement these  State  laws.  In  the  case  of 
S.  470.  executive  action  is  long  overdue. 
Additionally,  the  support  indicated  in 
the  committee  report  for  Incentive  as- 
sistance for  industries  in  meeting  its  costs 
of  pollution  control  Is  most  gratifj'ing. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  734.  the  Pollution 
Abatement  Incentive  Act  of  1967  origi- 
nated and  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carl- 
son 1 .  I  join  In  urging  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  hold  hearings  on  these  meas- 
ures, 9o  that  this  effective  avenue  of  at- 
tack on  pollution  of  both  air  and  water 
may  be  opened. 

Mr.  President,  in  stressing  the  need 
for  Imtlatlve  and  ingenuity  at  the  local 
level,  I  do  so  from  a  home  base  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Chicago  In  this  field.  One 
of  the  most  advanced  cities  in  combat- 
ing pollution,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Chicago  program  is  compromised  to  a 
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great  extent^^by  high-pollution  areas  in 
nearby  Indiana,  which  have  not  yet  had 
the  relative  success  we  in  Chicago  have 
enjoyed.  In  order  that  others  may  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Initial  presentation  of  our 
experienced  and  distinguished  mayor, 
Richard  J.  Daley,  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. I  call  particular  attention  to  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  Chicago  story 
highlighted  in  this  presentation  which 
points  out  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  in- 
dustries located  in  the  area  which  have 
recognized  and  responded  to  community 
responsibility  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problem. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  truly 
universal  legislation  in  the  promise  of 
benefits  it  holds  out  to  all  our  citizens. 
We  can  do  no  less,  in  providing  for  the 
needs  of  our  present  and  future  constitu- 
ents, than  to  enact  immediately  these 
concrete,  effective  measures  to  continue 
efforts  to  control  the  pollution  of  a  pre- 
cious and  limited  resource,  the  air 
around  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Richard  J.  Dalet,  Mator, 

Chicago,  III.,  in  Behalf  of  the  U:S.  Con- 
ference OF  Mayors  '' 

Mayor  Dalet.  Very  happy  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  today  to 
t€6tlfy  In  support  of  S.  780,  the  President's 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

I  am  appearing  today  not  only  as  mayor 
of  Chicago  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  of  which  I  am  a  past 
president. 

This  committee  has  already  had  extensive 
testimony  and  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
discuss  the  principle  and  purpose — the  need 
and  urgent  necessity— of  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

I  believe,  however,  that  It  would  be  a  help 
to  the  committee  to  discuss  Chicago's  air 
resource  management  program  and  how 
specific  proposals  In  the  bill  would  directly 
aid  our  activities  to  control  and  eliminate 
air  pollution  In  our  city,  as  well  as  to  achieve 
the  same  objective  In  urban  centers  through- 
out the  Nation. 

In  your  opening  statement  on  April  19, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee was  particularly  Interested  In  the  status 
of  ambient  air  quality  criteria  development, 
pointing  out  that  such  criteria  Is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  meaningful  air  qual- 
ity goals. 

You  properly  noted  that  It  la  of  the  high- 
est Importance  to  determine  what  is  re- 
quired to  control  emission  to  the  point  that 
people  can  be  assured  of  a  supply  ol  clean, 
healthful  air. 

The  Chicago  program  defines  sources, 
transport,  and  effects  of  air  pollution. 

An  emission  Inventory  was  started  In  1964, 
A  total  of  7,300  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  manufacturing  establishments  In  the  Chi- 
cago area  employing  five  or  more  persons. 
The  air  pollution  sources  were  followed  up  by 
plant  visits  by  qualified  engineers  to  eval- 
uate potential  pollution. 

The  first  step  of  this  program  was  com- 
pleted In  1965,  and  complete  fuel  burning 
Information  Is  now  available.  Plants  are  be- 
ing lnsi)ected  on  a  regular  basis  and  con- 
trol programs  for  industry  are  being  Imple- 
mented. Additional  studies  for  soUd  refuse 
disposal  practices  are  now  completed  and 
new  legislation  Is  being  proposed. 

To  determine  the  surrounding  ambient  air 
quality  in  Chicago,  the  department  esUb- 
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Ushed  an  air  monitoring  program  consisting 
of  foxir  networks. 

The  dustfall  monitoring  network  accumu- 
lates on  a  monthly  basis  the  large  particu- 
lates from  20  stations. 

The  gas  monitoring  and  suspended  particu- 
late network  reports  the  sulfur  dioxide  and 
suspended  particulate  levels  three  times  a 
weel£  from  these  20  stations. 

The  fourth  network  was  pioneered  by  Chi- 
cago and  is  the  only  operating  telemetered 
air  monitoring  network  in  the  Nation. 

Tills  network  indicates  wind  direction, 
wind  speed,  and  sulftir  dioxide  levels  on  a 
continuous  basis.  The  wind  direction  and 
wind  speed  provides  the  department  with  the 
necessary  information  to  point  directly  to  the 
source  of  this  pollutant. 

This  information  is  led  directly  into  a  cen- 
tral computer  system  which  provides  a  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  the  sulfur  dioxide 
level  and  also  indicates  the  source  of  the 
contamination. 

We  have  also  developed  new  techniques 
which  will  enable  us  to  Include  in  this  data 
acquisition  system  the  measurement  of  sus- 
pended particulates,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and 
carbon  monoxide  at  expressway  interchanges. 
This  iiLformation  wlU  provide  a  continuous 
evaluation  of  the  ambient  air  quality. 

The  emission  Inventory  and  the  application 
of  emission  standards  to  operations  are  the 
most  dlfBcult  elements  ol  sm  air  resource 
management  program.  Our  department  has 
taken  the  Initiative  to  provide  a  methodol- 
ogy that  wUl  lend  Itself  to  machine  han- 
dling and  can  be  upgraded  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Methods  are  being  developed  to  corre- 
late pollution  directly  with  production  and 
Gross  National  Product  estimates,  the  Stand- 
ard Land  Use  Coding  Guide,  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Numbers. 

The  classification  ol  control  equipment 
and  the  indexing  ol  emissions  by  chemical 
identification  number,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  machine  language  that  can  be  ap- 
plied on  a  continuous  basis. 

The  department  Is  now  engaged  in  two 
additional  studies.  The  "Lake  Breeze  Study" 
consists  of  nine  stations  recording  tempera- 
ture and  relative  hiunldlty  throughout  the 
year.  This  data  will  be  tised  to  determine 
duration  and  extent  of  stagnation  periods 
caused  by  the  "Lake  Breeze"  effect.  It  will 
also  be  used  to  design  luel  use  strategy. 

The  telemetered  network  Inlormatlon  is 
currently  being  correlated  with  a  health 
study,  to  determine  effects  at  air  pollution  on 
excess  mortality  and  morbidity.  A  2-year 
study  in  Chicago  indicates  some  correlation. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  measure- 
ments an  "Eye  In  the  Sky"  program  has 
been  designed  and  Is  now  operational.  Here 
we  are  using  a  closed  circuit  television  unit 
with  full  360  degrees  scanning  capability 
and  a  10-to-l  zoom  lor  pin-pointing  viola- 
tors. The  unit  has  been  proven  to  be  very 
effective  as  a  deterrent  and  enlorcement  tool, 
and  is  used  to  dispatch  12  radio  cars.  We 
plan  to  add  three  additional  television  units 
to  this  system. 

The  primary  metal  industry  is  one  ol  the 
greatest  economic  resources  ol  Chicago.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  industrial  proc- 
esses are  a  major  source  ol  suspended  par- 
ticulate emission.  The  steel  industry  was 
responsible  lor  90,000  tons  ol  suspended  par- 
ticulates Irom  steelmaking  processes.  This 
was  more  than  hall  ol  the  total  particulate 
pollution  in  the  city. 

In  1963,  we  began  discussion  with  Chicago 
steel  industry  representatives  concerning 
their  responsibility  In  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion. In  July  ol  1963  the  Chicago  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Ordinance  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide an  Industry  emission  standard  lor  the 
production  ol  steel. 

The  five  major  steel  producers  agreed  to 
a  combined  program  whereby  they  would 
spend  $60  million  over  a  7-year  period  to 
eliminate  pollution  Irom  steelmaking  laclli- 


tles  by  1971.  The  program  is  reviewed  on  an 
annual  basis  with  plant  visits.  The  com- 
panies are  meeting  their  commitment  and 
are  more  than  halfway  through  their  pro- 
gram. Thus  lar.  pollution  from  the  steel- 
making facilities  has  been  reduced  upward 
to  50  percent. 

Similar  industrywlse  abatement  programs 
have  been  set  up  with  the  foundry  Industry, 
grain  handlers  and  processors,  rendering 
plants,  asphalt  batching  plants,  coffee  roast- 
ing plants,  and  the  electrical  utility  indus- 
try. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Co.,  launched  a  program  to  control  the 
emission  of  particulates  from  its  generating 
facilities.  It  spent  $48  million  to  install  anti- 
pollution devices.  Their  primary  expenditure 
was  for  electrostatic  precipitators  which  has 
almost  eliminated  particulate  emissions. 
They  also  constructed  extra  high  stacks 
which  dispersed  and  diluted  combustion 
gases. 

As  far  back  as  1964,  the  department  Initi- 
ated a  program  with  the  utility  company  to 
Install  dual  fuel  capabilities — gas  and  coal — 
in  their  larger  plants  located  in  the  city.  The 
company  has  also  Increased  the  size  of  cer- 
tain transmission  lines  so  that  power  can  be 
generated  from  outside  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  we  have  estab- 
lished "Operation  Hot  Line" — a  procedure 
whereby  during  the  periods  of  stagnation 
pbwer  will  be  supplied  from  gas-burning  fa- 
cilities or  will  be  generated  outside  the  cen- 
tral city. 

Last  year,  the  company  launched  a  new 
program  which  will  gradually  reduce  power 
generation  In  the  city  over  the  next  10  years 
by  Increasing  its  nuclear  capacities  and  by 
building  mine  mouth  facilities.  This  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  program,  and  demon- 
strates that  proper  long-term  planning  and 
implementation  can  provide  meaningful 
results. 

We  believe  the  Chicago  program  and  ex- 
perience has  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
two  basic  proposals  in  the  bill :  the  provision 
for  emission  standards  for  certain  Industries, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Air  Quality 
Commission. 

A  few  miles  from  the  steelmaking  plants 
in  Chicago  are  the  steelmaking  companies 
located  outside  the  city  and  In  northwestern 
Indiana.  On  the  Chicago  side,  harmful  jkdI- 
lution  is  being  brought  under  control  with 
specific  programs  in  defined  time  periods  at 
a  great  expenditure  to  the  companies.  Out- 
side the  city,  harmful  pollutants  are  still  be- 
ing emitted,  while  there  is  a  continual  delay 
In  launching  a  comprehensive  program. 

This  Is  obviously  unfair  to  the  Chicago 
companies — and  unfair  and  hazardous  to  all 
of  the  people  In  the  area. 

The  people  of  the  area  share  the  same  air 
and  the  same  economics.  In  order  to  obtain 
quality  air  lor  all  the  people  there  must  be 
a  regional  program  establishing  the  same 
minimum  emission  standards  for  all  Industry 
wherever  it  is  located  In  the  air  region. 

We  support  the  Regional  Air  Quality  Com- 
mission described  in  the  bill.  We  strongly 
urge,  however,  that  representation  of  major 
cities  on  the  Commission  be  made  manda- 
tory In  the  bill.  After  all,  most  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  are  in  these  urban 
areas. 

The  key  to  air  pollution  control  Is  effective 
action  at  the  local  level,  but  only  about  40 
local  governmental  air  pollution  agencies 
have  a  budget  of  $25,000  or  more.  Fewer  than 
1,000  people  are  employed  by  all  local  govern- 
ments to  control  their  air  pollution  problems, 
with  only  about  15  or  so  air  pollution  agen- 
cies employing  more  than  10  people. 

Only  two  communities  to  our  knowledge 
outside  of  Chicago,  in  our  metropolitan  area 
have  lull-time  personnel  eng&ged  in  air  pol- 
lution control  actlvitlee.  Approximately  3 
milUon  people  in  this  urban  area  do  not  have 
the  benefit  ol  any  local  air  pollution  control 
program. 
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The  first  smoke  ordinance  In  the  United 
States  was  s>as8ed  by  Chicago  City  Council 
In  1881.  In  1959.  the  Chicago  City  Council 
passed  a  comprehensive  air  pollution  ordi- 
nance which  provided  for  the  abatement  and 
control  of  all  types  of  air  pollution  in  addl-  <■ 
tlon  to  smoke 

The  air  pollution  control  department  was 
fully  reorganized  to  implement  this  new  or- 
linance.  At  the  present  time,  the  depart- 
ment's budget  increased  from  $800,000  to 
$1,041,000  with  a  staff  of  approximately  90 
personnel.  There  is  also  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $450,000  which 
covers  a  staff  of  roughly  30  additional  people 
Cblcago's  smoke  abatement  program  over 
the  years  has  been  successful.  Dustfall  in 
the  olty  In  1930  was  measured  to  be  an  aver- 
age of  350  ton  per  square  mile  per  month 
Today's  dustfall  measures  are  averaging  40 
ton*  per  square  mile  per  month.  Nearly  a 
tenfold  reduction. 

Cblcago's  reduction  goal  In  dustfall  Is  15 
tons  per  square  mile  per  month  and  this  is 
now  being  experienced  in  some  residential 
areas  of  our  city  But  while  diistfall  has 
been  going  down,  polluting  gases  from  new 
Indtistrlal  processes  and  power  generation 
have  been  steadily  Increasing 

Turning  to  other  sections  of  the  bill,  we 
strongly  favor  section  208  which  deals  with 
State  motor  vehicle  pollution  control  inspec- 
tion programs.  This  pollution  program  must 
be  combined  with  the  safety  inspection  pro- 
gram. We  are  anxiously  awaiting  Federal 
leadership  In  developing  standards  for  thif 
area.  We  support  the  registration  of  fue'. 
additives,  which  would  represent  a  positive 
step  forward. 

Finally,  we  firmly  support  .iccelerated  re- 
search relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles.  Emis- 
sions from  the  two  sources,  especially  from 
coal  burning.  Is  a  problem  which  faces  many 
cities  In  the  Nation.  Illinois  Is  the  largest 
producer  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States.  We  axe  anxious  for  any  stejjs  that  will 
seek  to  preserve  and  expand  the  economic  use 
of  this  great  resource 

BIr.  Chairman,  and  committee  members.  In 
closing  may  I  state  that  man  must  control 
hla  environment.  He  can  only  do  it  with  the 
cooperation  of  Industry  and  government  on 
all  levels — Federal.  State,  county,  and  local — 
and  the  private  citizen,  of  course.  He  is  look- 
ing for  leadership  and  direction  for  solving 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  day. 

We  can  do  much  to  solve  this  problem  if 
every  sector  of  our  economy  and  government 
works  together  and  assimnes  their  respec- 
tive responsibility.  We  assure  you  gentle- 
men, speaking  for  the  conference  of  mayors. 
and  the  city  of  Chicago,  we  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  assume  ours 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr  President.  I  en- 
dorse the  principles  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
buWny  vote  for  this  measure  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  vote  for  appropriation. 
The  bill  does  not  appropriate  any  funds, 
and  I  would  withhold  the  financial  sup- 
port to  carry  outlets  purposes  until  the 
need  for  a  tax  Increase  has  been  elimi- 
nated. I  oppose  a  tax  incresise  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment.  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion la  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading.  «uid  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  Of'FICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^y^at  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  il^inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GruenincI,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  H.-vydenI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  !Mr.  McIntyreI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  SpongI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  LoncI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  !Mr.  MetcalfI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyreI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calfI. the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SpongI  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CurtisI  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  TowerI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
ProutyI  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  CurtisI,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result   was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOaiNG— 12 


Curtis 
Pulbright 
Gruenlng 
Hayden 


Long.  Mo 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Morse 


Prouty 
Smathers 
Spong 
Tower 
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TEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Grimn 

Mo  r.  toy  a 

AUott 

Hansen 

Morton 

Anderson 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Mundt 

Ba.'tlett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Muskle 
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So  the  bill  « S.  780)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
authorize  plarming  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies:  expand  researcli 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles; 
provide  for  interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  or  commissions:  authorize 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  S 
780,  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967,  contin- 
ues this  Nation's  attack  on  air  pollution 
in  a  most  effective  way.  Largely  respon- 
sible for  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
measure  was  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  whose  thorough 
study  of  all  facets  of  the  air  pollution 
problem  is  carefully  documented  by  ex- 
haustive hearings.  Senator  Muskie  has 
led  the  way  in  finding  solutions  to  this 
grave  problem  of  air  pollution  and  we 
know  the  fniits  of  his  strong  efforts  will 
forever  inure  the  benefit  of  this  Nation  s 
future. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]. 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  deep  in- 
sight Into  the  nature  and  causes  of  air 
pollution.  They  too  have  performed  truly 
outstanding  ser\'ices  to  the  country  by 
devoting  their  tireless  energies  to  the 
study  of  the  problem  and  to  the  discovery 
of  ways  to  eliminate  its  devastating  ef- 

f 8CtS. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  BocGSl,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  played  a  vital 
role  in  assuring  the  Senates  unammoi^ 
approval  of  this  measure.  Along  with 
Senators  Muskie,  Randolph,  and  Cooper 
his  knowledge  of  the  problem,  his  ap- 
preciation of  Its  effects,  is  unsurpassed 

We  certainly  appreciate  his  efforts. 

Other  Senators  are  to  be  commended 
for  contributing  to  this  succe.^s.  Note- 
worthy were  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FoncI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
Murphy  1  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (  Mr.  Baker  1 

Finally,  the  passage  of  this  measure 
adds  impetus  to  the  fight  for  clean  air 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  now  recognized 
the  problem  and  that  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  reasonable  and  effective  solutions 
whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, our  action  today  in  approving  by 
a  unanimous  vote  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  is  a  positive  indication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  We  all  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  air  pollution.  We  know 
of  the  suffocating  haze  that  blankets  our 
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metropolitan  areas.  We  know  that  our 
air  destroys  crops,  erodes  cars  and  build- 
ings, and  maims  or  kills  thousands  of 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
We  know  too  of  the  startling  rise  In 
deaths  and  disability  due  to  air  pollution, 
that  deaths  from  one  pollution-related 
disease,  ephysema.  have  gone  from  less 
than  a  thousand  in  1949  to  60,000  last 
year.  We  know  that  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion is  essential  if  we  are  to  provide  for 
our  children  an  environment  not  only 
safe  but  conducive  to  good  living.  And 
we  know  of  the  narrow  choices  put  to  us 
by  Secretary  Gardner:  to  live  like  moles, 
Indoors  for  most  of  the  year;  to  wear  gas 
masks;  to  dome  our  cities — or  to  clean  up 
our  air. 

The  attack  on  air  pollution  must  In- 
volve the  coordinated  efforts  of  local, 
State  and  Federal  governments.  Until 
now  our  approach  has  been  piecemeal 
and  inadequate,  or  nonexistent.  And 
every  day,  more  sulfur  dioxide,  more  car- 
bon monoxide,  more  particulate  matter 
beclouds  our  environment.  I  have  said 
before  that  the  time  for  studies  is  past; 
the  time  for  action  is  here.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  we  make  clear  our  com- 
mitment to  expanded  research  and  effec- 
tive regulation.  We  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  firm 
mandate  to  progress  with  diligence  In 
programs  of  research  and  scientific  anal- 
ysis of  ways  to  control  dangerous  emis- 
sions. We  provide  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate air  quality  control  regions  and  to 
set  standards  in  those  regions  where  the 
local  authorities  do  not  act  with  dispatch. 
We  authorize  the  Secretary  to  commence 
abatement  action  against  health  hazards 
from  air  pollution  where  it  is  expected 
that  the  local  authority  will  not  act  ef- 
fectively. To  accomplish  these  and  other 
objectives  we  have  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $375  million  for  research  and 
$325  for  regulatory  programs. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  on  sev- 
eral occasions  urging  that  he  exercise  the 
fullest  authority  under  present  law.  For 
these  problems  need  not  all  be  solved  at 
once;  and  not  all  of  them  require  long 
study.  The  most  dangerous  pwllutant  in 
New  York's  air  today  is  sulfur  dioxide, 
produced  by  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil. 
But  none  of  this  pollution  is  really  nec- 
essary. We  know  how  to  control  sulfur 
emissions,  easily  and  surely — using  a 
better  grade  of  fuel.  I  have  urged  the  sub- 
stitution of  No.  2  oil  for  the  cheaper 
grade  No.  6,  which  has  a  sulfur  content 
10  times  as  great  as  No.  2.  That  simple 
substitution  in  New  York  alone  would  re- 
move 470.000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  from 
the  air.  The  net  effect  would  be  to  re- 
duce sulfur  dioxide  emission  in  New 
York  City  by  80  percent.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  abatement  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  so  important,  since  they  give 
to  the  Secretary  authority  to  apply  tech- 
niques within  our  knowledge  to  these 
problems. 

It  should  be  emphasized  too  that  the 
bill  approved  today  will  also  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  air  pollution.  It  vrill  not 
remove  the  threat  to  our  environment 
posed  with  increasing  urgency  by  the 
emissions  of  our  cars  and  industries.  But 
we  have  made  a  beginning;  we  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  an  effective 
and  national  attack  on  air  pollution. 


What  Is  needed  now  is  redoubled  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Grovernment  officials 
with  the  active  Involvement  and  assist- 
ance of  Individuals  and  industrial 
groups.  In  the  balance  rests  nothing  less 
than  the  quality  of  our  envirorunent, 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  that  environ- 
ment. We  do  have  a  choice.  We  can 
choose  a  future  In  which  our  cities  re- 
semble the  scene  deGcribed  by  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  after  viewing  the  Flushing 
landfill: 

This  is  a  valley  of  ashes,  a  fantastic  farm 
where  ashes  grow  like  wheat  Into  ridges  and 
hills  and  grotesque  gardens;  where  ashes 
take  the  form  of  houses  and  chimneys  and 
rising  smoke  and,  finally,  with  a  transcend- 
ant  effort,  of  men  who  move  dimly  «nd  al- 
ready crumbling  through  the  powdery  air. 

Or  we  can  choose  to  create  an  urban 
society  that  can  preserve  the  quality  of 
its  environment,  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  in  the  society.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  fol- 
low to  make  this  choice  and  maintain  the 
commitment  to  it  with  the  same  deter- 
mination and  unanimity  that  we  dem- 
onstrated today  in  taking  the  first  step. 

Mr.  SPONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  official  business  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  the  President  of  Iceland 
prevented  my  being  present  for  the  roll- 
call  vote  taken  earlier  today  on  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  jimior  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  for  the  diligence  and  patience 
he  has  demonstrated  during  extensive 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation. 
He  has  performed  an  impressive  job  in 
guiding  the  bill  through  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  also  would  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
jpoLPH]  who  has  shown  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
subject  before  the  Senate  today. 
•  This  bill,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
\spuld  give  to  the  States  and  the  locali- 
ties the  initial  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  develop  standards  and  enforcement 
procedures  for  the  abatement  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
of  the  act  will  complement  rather  than 
supplant  any  previously  existing  State 
and  local  efforts  to  meet  this  problem. 

Our  approach  must  be  logical  and  rea- 
sonable, particularly  when  the  problem 
has  no  respect  for  the  boundaries  of  po- 
litical subdivision.  We  must,  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  seek  to  reduce  contami- 
nation in  our  air  resource  to  levels  ap- 
proaching those  which  prevailed  before 
the  Industrial  revolution. 

The  bill  before  us  would  establish  a  na- 
tional program  of  air  quality,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  States  would  retain  the 
primary  responsibility  for  determining 
the  quality  of  air  they  desire  insofar  as 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution  are 
concerned. 

I  believe  this  approach  is  much  more 
practical  than  the  concept  in  the  original 
bill  of  national  emission  standards  for 
specific  types  of  industries. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  national 
program  in  that  it  would  empower  the 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  designate  air  quality  control  re- 
gions based  on  the  need  for  pollution 
control. 

The  Secretary  also  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  air  quaUty  criteria  which  would 
reflect  the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
available  on  the  kind  and  extent  of 
health  problems  that  could  be  expected 
from  certain  air  pollution  agents.  Third, 
the  Secretary  would  issue  to  the  States 
and  the  localities  the  control  techniques 
necessary  to  achieve  the  air  quality 
standards  set  forth  in  the  act. 

At  each  stage  in  this  process  the  Sec- 
retary would  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities.  If 
they  are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  act,  the  standards  and  enforcement 
plans  of  each  State  would  then  be  appli- 
cable to  that  State.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  sensible  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

After  all,  air  pollution  is  a  regional 
and  interstate  problem.  Because  pollu- 
tion does  not  disappear  at  the  city  limits 
and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
nuisance,  efforts  to  resolve  the  problem 
will  require  the  most  diligent  coopera- 
tion by  local.  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties. This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  rep- 
resents the  most  practicable  approach 
to  the  abatement  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution that  can  be  made  within  the  scope 
of  technology  and  scientific  data  pres- 
ently available. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
contemplates  preemption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  right  to  set  emission 
standards  for  automobiles.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  necessary.  Our  population 
has  become  so  highly  mobile  and  tran- 
sient that  to  do  otherwise  makes  no  sense. 
To  subject  automobile  manufacturers  to 
varied  requirements  by  the  several  States 
would  constitute  an  economic  hardship 
that  ultimately  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
purchasers  of  automobiles. 

I  would  caution  against  believing  that 
we  can  effectively  combat  air  pollution 
from  motor  vehicles  simply  by  establish- 
ing national  emission  standards  for 
them.  We  must  remember  that  many 
States  have  no  compulsory,  periodic  in- 
spection of  motor  vehicles.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  requirement,  it  behooves 
the  automobile  and  petroleum  industries 
to  develop  antipollution  devices  that  are 
efficient,  economical,  and  durable. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  ab- 
sence of  low-cost  instruments  to  measure 
emissions  from  automobiles.  I  would  hope 
that  the  research  grants  authorized  by 
this  legislation  will  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  such  Instruments. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill  enacted 
today  respects  the  prerogatives  of  the 
States  and  localities,  and  offers  to  them 
an  opportunity  to  take  further  Initiative 
in  a  vital  area  of  national  concern. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  TMr.  Anderson],  I  ask  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  to  8.  1296,  relating  to  the  authorl- 
zatloQ^  of  Uie  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
KKinTKDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  '8. 
1296)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  was,  to  stnke  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  $4,927.- 
183.000.  M  follows 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development."  for 
the  foUowlng  programs 

(1»    Apollo,  J2.621.500.0OO. 

(3)    Apollo  applications.  $379,700,000; 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $131,631,000; 

(4)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 
$142,000,000; 

(6)  Voyager.  $50,000,000. 
(«)    BlOBClence.  $41,800,000. 

(7)  Space  applications.   $94,500,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $72,000.- 

000: 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems.  $36,000,000; 

(10)  Electrot^cs  systems,  $39,200,000; 

(11)  Human  ra<^pr  systems.  $21,000,000; 

(12)  Basic  research.  $21,465,000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
aystenu,  $44,000,000; 

(14)  Nuclear  rockets.  $50,000,000; 

(15)  Chemical  propulsion.  $49,000,000  of 
which  $12,000,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
large  solid  motor  project. 

(16)  Aeronautics.   $66,800,000; 

(17)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $290- 
000.000: 

(18)  Sustaining  university  program.  $20.- 
000.000: 

(IB)    Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center.  MofTett  Field. 
CalUornla.  $5,366,000; 

(2)  Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland.  $565,000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena. 
CaUfomla.  $3,125,000, 

(4)  John  F  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida.  $24,885,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  $2,116,000; 

(6)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston, 
TeXM.  $2,426,000; 

(7)  Oeorge  C.  Marshall  Space  Plight  Cen- 
ter. Huntavllle.  Alabama,  $870,000; 

(8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  PaclUty.  New  Or- 
leans and  SUdell.  Louisiana.  $2,010,000; 

(9)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada,  $16,600,000; 

(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island.  Vir- 
ginia. $740,000; 

(11)  Various  locations.   $2,880,000; 

(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $5,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations."  $648.- 
206.000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
Telopment"  may  be  used  1 1  \  for  any  Items 
of  a  capttal  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
Will  best  be  served  by  vesting  Utle  In  any 


such  grantee  Institution  or  organl7.atlon. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine tt)  be  required  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  U)  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant 
None  of  the  funds  appnnprlated  for  "Reseaxch 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  f"r  construction  of  any  major  facil- 
ity the  estimated  coat  of  which.  Including 
collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000.  unless 
the  .\dnxlnlstrator  or  his  designee  has  notified 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  es- 
timated cost  )f  such  facility 

le)  When  so  specified  In  an  .appropriation 
Act.  (  1  1  any  simniint  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  i2]  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Administrative  0(>eratlons"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year 

If)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section l(ci  may  be  used  but  not  to  exceed 
$35  000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  .Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government 
( gi  No  f>art  of  the  funds  .appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  \lc\  for  maintenance. 
reiKiirs  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100  Ooo 

I  h)  .^fter  J.inuary  1  1968  no  support  serv- 
ice contract  In  the  amount  of  $100,000  or 
more  shall  be  awarded,  renewed  or  extended 
unl  ess — 

ill  a  study  has  been  made  showing  the 
relative  cost  of  obtaining  the  services  through 
contract  and  through  direct  hire  employees, 
using  cost  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and 

<2i  the  .Administrator  has  made  a  written 
determination  ill  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  services  through  contract  Is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  services 
through  direct  hire  employees,  or  (11)  that 
the  success  of  the  program  of  the  National 
-Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  re- 
quires the  vise  of  the  service  contract  pro- 
cedure rather  than  the  direct  hire  of 
employees,  stating  In  detail  the  reasons  for 
such  determination 

The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a  central 
file  of  the  determinations  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  make 
them  available  upon  request  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
committees  thereof  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  enter  Into  support  service 
contracts  that  are  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  .As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
"support  service  contract"  does  not  Include 
contracts  for  the  production  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  products  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

Sec  2  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  d).  (2).  (3),  (4i,  (5),  (6).  (7). 
(Si,  (9 1  (10).  and  (11)  of  subsection  Kb) 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specliled  In  such  paragraphs 

Sec,  3  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 


to  the  "Construction  of  facilities  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10  000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  libi  hereof  i  other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(12)  of  such  svibsectioni  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
ify laboratories  and  other  Installations  at 
any  location  (Including  locations  specified  in 
subsection  l(bM.  if  li  the  Administrate  r 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  lie- 
cause  of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  aiid  space  activities  or  r;ew 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the  enactment  of  the  next  author- 
ization Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
m.iy  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  cul- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances 
utilities,  and  equipment  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  mcxll.'y 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  (  1 1  the  nature  of  -uch  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification.  i2)  the 
cost  thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national  In- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec  4  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

1 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  tc 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

I  2 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thl.s  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  l(ai 
and  1 1 c I  .  and 

(3 1  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  lias  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
glv  n  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  propnased  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup-- 
port  of  such  proposed  action,  or  iBi  each 
such  conunlttee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action 

Sec  5  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  Its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  There  U  hereby  established  an 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  consisting 
of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  for  terma 
of  six  years  each,  except  that  the  terms  of 
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office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two.  four,  or  sljt  years 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Administrator 
to  provide  continuity  of  membership.  The 
Panel  shall  review  safety  studies  and  opera- 
t',.)ns  plans  referred  to  It  and  shall  make 
reports  thereon,  shall  advise  the  Admlnls- 
triitor  with  respect  to  the  hazards  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  facilities  and  proposed  op- 
era'lons  and  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  proposed  or  existing  safety  standards  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  request.  One  member  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Panel  as  its  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  officers  or  em- 
plovees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel 
expense  (or  In  the  alternative,  mileage  for 
use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  prescribed  In  5  U.SC.  5702,  5704),  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I,  Chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  5  US.C.  5731. 
Members  of  the  Panel  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Panel  in  addition  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sentence.  The  members  of  the 
Panel  may  serve  as  such  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  203.  205.  207,  281, 
and  283  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  lnsof;ir  as  such  sections  may  pro- 
hibit any  such  member  from  receiving  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  any  particular  mat- 
ter which  directly  involves  the  Administra- 
tion or  In  which  the  Administration  is  di- 
rectly Involved  No  officer  or  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Administration  may  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Panel. 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  fully  and  currently  Informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization   Act.   1968." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House:  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference; 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hickenloop^r  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  —  ORDE^ 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 
NEXT  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
number  of  Senators  remain  on  the  floor, 
I  would  like  to  ask  our  able  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  what  his  plans  are  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  in 


response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  I 
could  say  with  certainty  that  if  we  finish 
the  pending  business,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  popular  election  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  go  over 
until  Friday  next.  This  statement  is  made 
not  with  the  idea  of  holding  out  a  carrot 
but  because  it  is  a  fact  of  life  as  far  as 
the  calendar  is  concerned. 

In  the  expectation  that  that  may  hap- 
pen, I  ask  unanimous  consent — subject 
to  change  if  it  Is  necessary — that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl>out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  ON  FRIDAY  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PEARSON,  DOMINICK,  AND 
HANSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10  o'clock 
on  Friday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  following 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  be  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  following 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OIL  SHALE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  July  11,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  por- 
tion of  which  appears  on  page  18428  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  that  day, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Incentive  would  seem  to  favor 
development  by  other  than  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. Most  of  the  majors — oil  crisis  not- 
withstanding— have  huge  Investments  in 
traditional  crude  sources.  It  would  appear  not 
to  be  in  their  best  economic  interests  to  see 
shale  reserves  developed  rapidly. 

Consider  the  experience  of  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany. Union  OH  does  not  have  vast  crude 
reserves,  but  It  does  own  substantial  shale 
oil  lands — 50.000  acres.  It  has  spent  $15  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  looking 
toward  oil  from  shale,  in  order  to  improve 
its  crude  position.  But  when  It  appeared  that 
Union  was  on  the  threshold  of  development 
of  shale  oil,  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  purchased  $120 
million  of  Union's  convertible  debentures 
and  placed  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Mellon 
Bank  on  Union's  board  of  directors.  Mellon 
interests  control  Gulf.  Thereafter  Gulf  began 
supplying  Union  with  one-fourth  of  its  re- 
quirements for  purchased  crude  with  Gulf's 
Kuwait  oil.  Union's  research  and  develop- 
ment ceased  after  this  arrangement — to  the 
apparent  benefit  of  both  Gulf  and  Union. 
This  example  explains  why  it  seems  to  me 
that  International  oil  companies  with  huge 


reserves  of  cheap  foreign  crude  oil  do  not 
want  rapid  development  of  shale  oil. 

The  president  of  Union  Oil,  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Hartley,  subsequently  issued  a  state- 
ment in  response.  Since  the  Senator's 
statement  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  believe  it  only  fair  that 
Mr.  Hartley's  statement  be  accorded  the 
same  forum. 

The  Interior  Committee,  which  under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  has 
jurisdiction  over  substantive  legislation 
affecting  oil  shale  development,  will  hold 
hearings  in  the  near  future  on  Secretary 
Udall's  proposed  developmental  regula- 
tions. The  public  interest  will  be  well 
served  if  both  Senator  Hart  and  Mr. 
Hartley  will  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee at  these  hearings  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fred  L. 
Hartley  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Fred   L.  Hartley,   President, 
Union  Gil  Co.  or  California,  July  13,  1967 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  made  a 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  July 
11th  in  which  he  drew  certain  incorrect 
conclusions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company  of  California  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  shale  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Since  the  statements  on  which  he  based  his 
conclusions  were  untrue,  obviously  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  misinformed. 

Union's  fee  owned  oil  shale  and  appurte- 
nant bottom  lands  In  approximately  equal 
amounts  total  40.000  acres,  not  50,000  acres. 
In  addition.  Union  has  approximately  22,000 
acres  of  oil  shale  mining  claims  which  are 
being  challenged  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Union's  Interest  In  oil  shale  goes 
back  to  1913.  In  the  early  1920s,  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  petroleum  shortage.  Union 
pioneered  In  the  study  of  Colorado  oil  shale 
as  a  source  of  reflnable  oil  and  in  determin- 
ing a  means  for  its  economic  extraction. 
This  program  was  slowed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  great  East  Texas  and  California  fields 
which  ended  the  possibility  of  a  petroleum 
shortage  at  that  time. 

In  the  late  1940's  and  the  early  1950's 
Union  acquired  additional  oil  shale  acreage 
and  commenced  an  extensive  shale  oil  pro- 
gram. Including  the  construction  of  a  1200 
ton  per  day  demonstration  plant.  By  late 
summer  of  1958,  all  technical  and  production 
objectives  were  attained  and  that  phase  of 
the  program  was  completed.  Union  had  now 
developed  technical  know-how  to  produce 
high  quality  finished  petroleum  products 
from  oil  shale.  However,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainties regarding  statutory  depletion  ap- 
plicable to  shale  oil,  the  Government's  oil 
Import  program  and  the  existing  world  oil 
surplus.  It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  make  the 
necessary  capital  Investment  required;  and 
therefore.  Union  did  not  elect  to  build  a  full 
scale  commercial  plant.  Since  1958,  Union's 
scientists  and  engineers  have  continued  to 
make  improvements  In  many  phases  of  oil 
shale  technology,  and  in  addition.  Union  has 
endeavored  to  clarify  the  status  of  Its  un- 
patented mining  claims. 

Union's  commitments  with  the  Gulf  OH 
Company  regarding  the  purchase  of  Kuwait 
crude  oil  were  made  In  1956,  almost  two  years 
before  completion  of  Its  demonstration  plant 
program.  There  was,  and  Is  no  relationship 
between  Gulf's  purchase  of  Union  deben- 
tures, their  repurchase  by  Union  In  1961, 
Union's  foreign  crude  oil  purchase  contracts, 
and  its  oil  shale  program.  In  fact.  Union's 
Imports  of  crude  purchased  from  Gulf  and 
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others  are  so  small  compared  to  Its  total 
requirementB  a«  to  be  or  tio  consequence  to 
Us  shale  oil  policy 

The  argument  that  Union  would  not  be 
interested  In  seeing  oil  shale  reserves  de- 
veloped rapidly  u  withoui  merit.  Lnlon  has 
and  IS  expending  tremendous  sums  In  the 
exploration  and  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  by  convention  il  means  Moreover,  It  pur- 
chases ',  of  Its  requirements  from  others 
The  reduction  of  these  expenditures  Is  a 
substantial  Inducement  to  Union  to  invest 
m  the  development  of  oil  shale  and  for  this 
reason  Union  maintains  a  viable  oil  shale 
department.  , 

In  my  opinion  If  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  15  years  had  possessed  con- 
structive leadership  for  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  and  equitable  competitive  environ- 
ment for  the  oil  shale  indu-stry.  commercial 
plants  would  be  operatm?  t-day  It  is  to 
our  shame  that  our  neighboring  country 
to  the  North  ha^i  done  Just  that  for  tne 
Canadian  tar  sand  oil  Industry  and  I  hasten 
to  add.  American  capit.il  is  primarily  in- 
volved. We  hope  Senator  Hart  will  Join  other 
responsible  men  lu  Congress  and  help  pro- 
Vide  the  necessary  leadership  to  create  ati 
•tmoaphere  conducive  to  similar  private  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  Considering 
the  world  we  live  in  today,  indecision  un  th  j 
matter  is  the  height  of  folly 


ALLIED   TROOPS   IN   SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  Pre.sident, 
In  reading  the  transcript  of  the  press 
conference  held  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  July  12.  I  was  astonished 
at  his  answer  to  the  following  question: 

Q  Mr.  Secretary,  will  these  consultations 
with  the  allies  in  the  future  involve  a  pro- 
posal for  an  ovtrlght  increase  in  the  number 
of  troops  they  have  in  the  field' 


Mr.  McNamara  replied 
We   don't   request   troops   from   our   allies 
for  uss  m  Vietnam.  I  think  we  must  engage 
In  Joint  discussions  of  the  requirements 

They  ajre  assuming  responsibilities,  as  are 
we  as  sovereign  states  for  participation  In 
the  defense  of  Vietnam  We  will  counsel  with 
them  as  to  their  views  as  to  what  the  re- 
quirements are  and  how  we  might  jointly 
fulflll  those. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  Mr  McNa- 
mara's  words: 

We  don't  request  troops  from  our  allies  for 
use  in  Vietnam. 

Maybe  that  attitude  Is  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  our  difficulties  In  Vietnam,  a 
country  a  little  smaller  in  area  than  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of 
the  present  struggle  m  Southeast  Asia  is 
that  the  Vietnam  war  has  become  too 
"Americanized."  that  we  are  getting  too 
little  help  in  the  way  of  troops  from  our 
allies. 

Australia  with  6,500  troops,  and  South 
Korea  with  45.000  appear  to  be  doing 
their  fuU  part.  Except  for  these  and 
2.200  PlUplnos,  400  New  Zealanders.  and 
200  Thais,  we  are  alone  in  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

There  is  smother  sense  in  which  the 
war  has  become  Americanized,  and  that 
Is  the  BXtent  to  which  Americans  have 
done  most,  of  the  fighting  and  suffered 
most  of  the  casualties. 

A  study  of  the  casualty  figures  shows 
this  clearly. 


In  1964.  for  everj-  50  South  Vietnam- 
ese— RVN — soldiers  killed,  one  American 
also  died. 

In  1965,  for  every  eight  RVN  soldiers 
killed,  one  American  died. 

For  the  first  5  months  of  1967.  U.S. 
combat  casualties  were  almost  double 
those  of  the  South  Vietnamesg,^-a:he 
United  States  suffered  31.036  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  RVN  casualties  were 
17.003. 

Frankly.  I  hope  our  Government  will 
pursue  with  vitror  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing troops  from  Asiatic  nations,  from 
many  of  those  44  nations  with  whom  we 
have  mutual  defense  agreements,  and 
from  the  other  members  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Ort;anizatiun.  Our  Gov- 
ernment contends  that  one  of  the  ba.sic 
rea.^ons  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
is  the  fact  that  we  signed  the  SEATO 
a^'reement  Yet  tlnee  of  the  eit^ht  mem- 
bers— France.  Paki.stan,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain—have  furni.shed   no    troops. 

After  2  years  of  fishtint.'.  after  2  years 
of  sacrifice,  after  2  years  of  buildup  of 
military  equipment  and  manpower,  the 
end  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  Is  not  In 
sight. 

As  our  Government  ponders  whetlier  to 
send  another  100.000  Americans.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  pursue  with  vU-or  the 
questioti  of  obtaining  from  our  allies  ad- 
ditional manpower  for  Vietnam  If  our 
Government  Is  not  willing  to  request  help 
from  our  allies,  there  Is  Uttle  evidence 
to  suggest  that  our  allies  will  volunteer 
such  help 

I  end  as  I  bes;an.  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  approve  of  Mr.  McNamara's  asser- 
tion that  we  do  not  request  troops  from 
our  allies  The  time  has  come  for  him  to 
seek  effective  support  from  other  na- 
tions.   

MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  me.ssatre  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

3.  39  Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Argere. 

S.  256  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Genovese. 

S  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agos- 
tlno; 

S  324.    An   act   for    the    relief   of   Jesse   C. 

Johnson;  and 

3  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng   and   Ml   Kung   Paeng    ^ Patricia  Ann). 


VIRGIN    ISLANDS    ELECTFVE 
GOVERNOR   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  'S.  450'  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  Is  recognized. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  prior 
to  the  July  4  recess.  I  made  an  opening 
statement  on  S.  450  I  shall  not  repeat 
much  of  it.  I  think,  however,  my  fellow 
Senators  should  know  what  the  salient 
fswrts  in  the  bill  are 

In  short,  the  bill  provides  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  a  Governor  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
we  provided,  a  few  weeko  ago,  for  elec- 


tion of  a  Governor  of  Guam,  The  bill 
provides  specifically  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion, not  only  of  a  Governor,  but  a  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.   It  provides   that  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  executive  as 
well  as  the  lecrislative  branch  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
specifies  the  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities  of    the   Governor;    provides  a 
method  of  recall  for  removal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor;   sets   out   the   line   of   succession 
in  the  event  the  Governor  Is  disabled: 
clarifies  the  powers,  duties,  responsibili- 
ties, and  procedures  of  the  office  of  the 
government   comptroller;   provides  that 
the  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  office  of 
the    govenunent    comptroller    shall    be 
paid  by  the  United  Slates  from  funds 
derived   by  transfer  from  the   Internal 
Revenue  collections  appropriated  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  thus  resulting  in  a  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; extends  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities clauses,  tlie  due  process  clause,  and 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  makes  the  Virgin  Islands  sub- 
ject to   the  general  military  law  of  the 
United  States:  and  makes  certain  tech- 
nical   changes    in  the    revised    orgknic 
act 

It  is  contended  by  the  committee  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  attained  suffi- 
cient political  maturity  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  self-government  to  warrant 
this  present  step.  Since  1954.  they  have 
assumed  Increasing  responsibility  for 
their  government,  and  we  believe  they 
are  now  eligible  for  further  self- govern- 
ment by  being  permitted  to  elect  their 
own  Governor,  just  as  I  say,  as  was  pro- 
vided for  Guam  a  few  weeks  aeo 

Since  the   1954  act  came  into  force, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  other  en- 
actments by  the  Congre-ss  looking  toward 
greater  .self-responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Virgin  Islands:    Public  Law  85-224 
authorized  the  enactment  of  local  laws 
requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  to   gubernatorial   appointees 
to    commissions    having    quasl-judlclal 
authority;   Public  Law  85-851   provided 
for  the  l-ssuance  of  revenue  bonds  for 
certain  types  of  projects  authorized  by 
the  legislature  and  made  It  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  political  or  religious 
test   for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government     of     the     Virgin     Islands. 
Public  Law  86-289  allowed  the  territorial 
attorney  general  to  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  U.S.   attorney:   Public 
Law  88-180  provided  for  the  issuance  oi 
general  obligation  bonds  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances;     Public    Law    88-183    au- 
thorized the  transfer  of  submerged  areas 
bordering  on  the   Islands   to  the  terri- 
torial   government    and    put    within  lU 
concurrent  jurisdiction   "parties   found, 
acts  performed,  and  offenses  committed 
on    property    owned,    reserved,   or   con- 
trolled by  the  United  States',  and  Puh- 
lic  Law  89-100  provided  for  the  payment 
of  legislative  salaries  and  expenses  by 
the  local  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. .     . 
Public  Law  89-548  amended  the  revisea 
organic  act  to  provide  for  the  e"lar«e- 
ment  of  the  legislature  to  15  members 
and  permitted  reapportionment  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
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enunciating     the     on£-man,     one-vote 
principle. 

These  acts  all  indicate  the  increasing 
responsibility  we  have  given  to  the  is- 
lands. We  think  the  time  is  right,  and 
that  they  deserve,  on  the  basis  of  their 
actions,  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Gov- 
ernor. 

I  know  that  the  opposition  will  con- 
tend that  there  have  been  certain  irreg- 
ularities in  the  islands  alleged.  Our 
contention  is  that  these  are  two  separate 
questions;  that  If  there  are  irregularities, 
in  elections,  or  otherwise,  they  should  be 
aired,  but  they  should  not  disturb  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  today.  We 
contend  that  those  matters  are,  as  I  say, 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. 

I  observe,  in  regard  to  irregularities, 
that  at  no  time  did  the  complaining  can- 
didates or  defeated  candidates  come  be- 
fore the  local  bodies  or  local  election 
officials  with  any  complaints;  ^nd  at  no 
time  did  the  people  who  hawe  ma<}e  com- 
plaints about  irregularities  come  tiefore 
our  committee  and  testify  about  the  ir- 
regularlties.  Their  charges  came  In  the 
form  of  letters  and  affidavits  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
who,  as  I  understand,  fonvarded  them  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  we  think  it 
should  not  disturb,  delay,  nor  hinder  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  having 
the  right  to  elect  a  Governor.  If  any  fiu-- 
ther  action  is  needed  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  irregularities,  it  should  be  taken, 
but  this  bill  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  S.  450,  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, is  the  second  piece  of  legislation 
of  this  nature  to  come  before  the  90th 
Congress.  On  May  9  a  similar  proposal 
for  the  territory  of  Guam  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  regret  the 
long  delay  in  considering  S.  450.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  May  4  and 
has  been  pending  these  many  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  various  allegations  and 
charges  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  made. 

Among  other  things,  critics  of  Gov. 
Ralph  Palewonsky  have  pointed  to  al- 
leged voting  irregularities  In  the  elec- 
tions of  November  1966.  Indirectly  ques- 
tioning the  maturity  of  the  voters  in  the 
islands  to  elect  their  own  Governor. 
These  critics  also  point  to  the  number  of 
local  government  employees  in  the  Is- 
lands and  possible  Hatch  Act  violations 
last  November  to  support  their  conten- 
tion that  Virgin  Lslanders  should  not 
now  have  the  right  to  elect  their  Gover- 
nor. 

Mr,  President,  the  matter  of  voting  ir- 
regularities Is  presently  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Justice 
through  the  U.S.  district  attorney  in  St. 
Thomas.  If  any  Irregularities  are  dis- 
closed by  this  investigation,  I  am  sure 
that  proper  legal  steps  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  may  be  involved.  I 
want  to  emphasize  to  Senators  that  legal 
machinery  Is  available  to  take  care  of 
that  situation,  and  It  is  not  a  subject 
pertinent  to  this  legislation. 

Also,    the   Civil    Service    Commission 


presently  has  two  Investigators  in  the 
islands  checking  Into  the  possibility  of 
Hatch  Act  violations  In  the  last  election. 
I  am  confident  that  If  the  Investigation 
bears  out  the  charge  that  this  occurred 
appropriate  steps  will  be  taken — and 
again  legal  machinery  Is  available  to 
take  care  of  the  problem — but  that  is- 
sue has  no  i%latlonshlp  to  S.  450  and  its 
principal  purpose,  which  Is;  namely,  to 
give  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  chief  executive, 
as  do  all  other  citizens  In  their  respective 
States. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  their 
capability  of  electing  the  members  of 
their  legislature  and  operating  their  gov- 
ernment in  a  reasonably  efficient  man- 
ner. No  one  claims  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Islands  is  perfect, 
but  then  what  State,  county,  or  city 
goverrunent  does  not  have  its  problems 
and  shortcomings? 

I  would  only  point  out  to  those  critics 
of  affairs  In  the  Virgin  Islands  that  the 
way  to  improve  matters  is  to  allow  the 
people  of  the  territory  to  vote  their  own 
man  into  high  office.  If  improvements 
are  not  forthcoming,  they  will  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  replace  him  with 
someone  else. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  hearings  by 
the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  in  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  which  a  member 
of  our  committee  staff  attended,  show 
conclusively  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  want  to  elect  their  own  Gov- 
ernor, beginning  not  later  than  1970,  and 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  S. 
450,  has  very  wide  support  among  the 
people  in  the  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  the  question  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  that  Is  correct. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  certain  instructions. 
I  ask  that  the  motion  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sehator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  moves  to 
recommit  the  bill  (S.  450) ,  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  the  fol- 
lowing instructions:  First,  to  resolve  the 


question  of  allegations  of  voting  irregu- 
larities in  the  1966  Virgin  Islands  elec- 
tions and  to  submit  a  report  thereon; 
and,  second,  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  structure  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  with  a  view  toward 
amending  the  organic  act  of  1954  to 
permit  the  citizens  of  the  islands  greater 
participation  in  the  selection  of  their 
executive  officers,  in  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  by  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  contains  two  provi- 
sions. First,  it  asks  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  to  resolve  the  question  of  vot- 
ing irregularities  in  the  1966  Virgin  Is- 
lands elections  once  and  for  all,  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  its  find- 
ings and  conclusions.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  though  perhaps  conforming  to 
their  standard  of  performance,  have  not 
conformed  to  ours.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility placed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution. 
And  that  responsibility  requires  Senate 
action.  The  passage  of  my  motion  would 
insure  a  final  resolution  of  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

The  second  provision  of  my  motion  is 
to  instruct  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  a  view 
toward  amending  the  organic  act  of 
1954  to  permit  greater  participation  by 
the  citizens  of  the  islands  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  executive  officers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Governor,  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cials Oi  the  towns  and  cities,  by  the  elec- 
tive process. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  to  recommit 
affords  the  most  progressive  approach  to 
the  questions  which  now  affect  the  basic 
relationship  between  the  territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  United  States. 
Such  an  approach  must  be  taken  within 
the  framewgt-k  of  a  soimd,  up-to-date 
Federal -territorial  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  bill  would 
amend  the  organic  act  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  necessarily  precludes  Congress 
from  affording  more  productive  legisla- 
tive avenues  by  offering  the  citizens  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  greater  participation, 
by  the  elective  process,  in  local  govern- 
ment. If  Congress  adopted  the  present 
bill  the  future  elected  Governor — like 
the  present  appointed  one — would  con- 
tinue to  appoint  all  the  local  officials 
and  functionaries  of  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Immediate  passage  of 
this  bill  will  never — I  emphasize  "nev- 
er"— remedy  the  drastic  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  islands  since  the  citizens 
themselves  will  have  no  greater  voice  in 
local  government  than  before.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  contention  that  they  will  likely 
have  less,  considering  the  present  polit- 
ical climate  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  to  the  Senate  today. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  an  example. 
The  only  elected  officials  today  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  the  15  Senators  who 
comprise  its  unicameral  legislature.  Since 
no  other  local  elected  officials  are  pro- 
vided,   these    Senators    determine    the 
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amount  of  real  property  taxes  to  be 
levied  each  year.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  during  the  House  hearings  Informa- 
tion was  developed  which  showed  that 
in  the  city  of  Christlansted  last  year 
real  property  taxes  were  increased  any- 
where from  200  to  1000  percent  In  one 
year.  It  was  brought  out,  for  example 
that  one  old  man,  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  social  security  income,  had  his 
real  estate  taxes  increased  from  $8.00 
last  year  to  $370  this  year. 

There  Is  no  local  government  body, 
elected  by  the  citizens,  to  whom  this  old 
man  can  appeal.  There  is  only  a  board  of 
tax  review  appointed  by  the  Governor 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  tax  review 
Is  the  commissioner  of  property  and  pro- 
curement who,  of  course,  holds  his  posi- 
tion at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The 
local  people,  however,  have  no  ability  to 
assert  any  direct  control  over  the  gov- 
'emment's  decision,  since  the  board  of 
tax  review  Is  nothing  more  than  a  gin- 
gerbread gimmick  designed  to  give  the 
appearance  of  fairness  to  the  citizens 
of  the  islands  and  to  hoodwink  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  an  incon- 
ceivable situation  tliat  a  man  living  in 
the  most  modest  of  homes,  as  described 
by  former  Governor  Merwin,  in  his  tes- 
timony, would  have  his  real  estate  taxes 
increased  from  $8  to  $370  in  1  year. 

Lest  somebody  be  overcritical  and  say 
that  Governor  Merwin  was  a  Governor 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
that  he  therefore  had  his  own  little  row 
to  hoe  in  his  testimony,  I  invite  every- 
one's attention  to  his  testimony  given  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  before  the  House  com- 
mittee about  3  weeks  ago,  In  which  he 
was  very  objective. 

He  Is  not  vindictive.  He  is  not  seeking 
public  office.  And  I  do  not  think  any- 
one who  examines  his  testimony  can 
come  up  with  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  most  objective 
and  tmblased  point  of  view  a  man  could 
give. 

On  page  345  of  the  first  draft  of  the 
hearings — which,  of  course,  is  not  a 
printed  draft,  but  a  typewritten  draft — 
Governor  Merwin  said : 

People  are  assessing  taxes  who  do  not  own 
anything.  It  la  easy  for  them  to  assess  some- 
body elae.  People  are  assessing  taxes,  and  we 
are  paying  on  agricultural  lands.  One  person 
In  St.  Croix  is  trying  to  raise  cattle.  Last  year 
he  paid  $800  in  taxes.  He  gets  a  tax  bill  this 
year  for  $7,000.  He  lost  money  on  his  cattle. 
and  he  Is  supposed  to  lose  another  $7,000 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  my  motion  to  recommit 
Is  aimed  at  providing  a  creative  solution 
to  these  problems  in  the  islands.  I  am 
vitally  Interested  in  providing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Virgin  Islands  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  make  their  voices  heard  in 
local  government.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
their  ability  to  elect  their  own  mayors 
and  comparable  officials  on  the  city  or 
town  level,  administrators  at  the  islands 
administrative  level,  tax  assessors,  and 
certain  law  enforcement  officials  such  as 
sheriffs.  A5.I  have  said,  however,  this  can 
only  oome  about  by  means  of  a  thorough 
and  complete  reappraisal  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Islands  under  the  present 
Organic  Act. 


I  am  seeking  a  way  to  allow  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  of  doing  more  for  tiie 
citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands  tlian  was 
ever  contemplated  by  the  present  bill  A 
comprehensive  study  can  well  lead  to  a 
comprehensive  amendment  of  the  or- 
ganic act  of  1954  to  provide  for  thie  elec- 
tion of  these  local  ofQcials.  as  well  as  a 
Governor,  and  making  such  officials  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Anyone  who  says  that  they  want 
to  see  a  real  democratic  process  work  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  should  certainly  not 
object  to  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  real  emergency 
or  urgency  for  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  bill.  We  liave  the  time  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  complete  examination 
of  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  islands  before  making  any  recom- 
mendations alxiut  amending  the  organic 
act  of  1954  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
here  today.  We  are  doing  it  piecemeal,  as 
we  have  done  everything  that  we  touched 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  designed 
to  give  the  citizens  of  the  islands  a  real 
hope  for  meaningful  political  evolution 
and  to  afford  the  Senate  a  real  challenge 
for  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
authority. 

Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pending  bill  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an 
obstructionist.  I  say  to  the  people  who 
promote  the  pending  bill  and  urge  its 
advancement:  let  them  come  forward 
and  accept  my  challenge  to  move  forward 
with  democracy  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  do  it  upon  a  basis  of  comprehensive 
hearings  and  investigations  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  Such  investigations  have 
never  been  held,  except  in  the  Senate 
chambers  of  the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  is  aware, 
section  3  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  empowers  Congress 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Today  we  are  aske^  to 
exercise  our  constitutional  authority  by 
considering  the  possibility  of  amending 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  before  we  act  af- 
firmatively upon  the  pending  bill,  S.  450, 
we  assure  ourselves  by  every  practicable 
means  available  that  we  are  exercising 
our  constitutional  authority  as  wisely  and 
carefully  as  we  possibly  can.  I  believe 
we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  these 
citizens  of  the  United  States — and  they 
are  citizens — will  live  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  democratic  traditions 
flourish  if  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  this  bin  is  enacted. 

Historically.  Congress  has  always  ful- 
filled its  constitutiorml  authority  with 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  "all  needful 
rules  and  regulations"  regarding  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I  firmly  believe  that  any 
favorable  consideration  today  of  S.  450 
would  be  a  complete  departure  from  that 
tradition  and.  as  such,  an  abandorunent 
of  our  constitutional  responsibility.  As  I 
have  indicated  In  my  individual  views 


which  accompany  the  report  on  this  bill. 
I  cannot  allow  my  admiration  for  these 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
laudable  aspirations  for  a  fuller  partici- 
pation in  the  democratic  processes  of  the 
islands  to  eclipse  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  make  the  proper  laws  (or 
these  citizens. 

When  the  organic  act  was  first  being 
drafted  by  Congress  over  30  years  ago,  a 
firsthand  examination  was  made  of  the 
insular  government's  conditions  as  well 
as  the  general  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  people.  On  the 
basis  of  these  examinations,  the  Terri- 
tory was  first  granted  its  organic  act  Ln 
1936.  Later,  in  1954.  when  a  revision  of 
the  act  appeared  necessary  and  timely. 
Congress  OHce  again  probed  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Virgin  Islands  before 
drafting  any  changes.  Those  amend- 
ments resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  1954 
organic  act,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  presently  operates. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  organic  act.  Senator 
Hugh  Butler,  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, submitted  a  report  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress, second  session,  relative  to  an  in- 
vestigation and  hearing  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands with  reference  to  proposed  revision 
of  the  organic  act  of  the  governmental, 
economic,  and  fiscal  structure  in  the  is- 
lands, with  recommendations  on  the  fed- 
erally owned  Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 
On  page  1  of  this  report  the  distin- 
guished chairman  observed,  in  part: 

The  present  Organic  Act  dates  from  1936 
and  Is  based  to  some  extent  on  the  old  Dan- 
ish colonial  system,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
on  the  paternalism  which  has  constituted 
our  policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  for  the  past  two 
decades.  It  has  proved  Inefficient  and  expen- 
sive for  the  American  Taxpayer  and,  more 
important,  it  has.  not  been  conducive  to  re- 
sponsible self-government  lA  the  Islands. 
There  has  been  general  agreement  for  some 
time  that  revision  of  the  basic  charter  of 
local  government  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  de- 
sirable; the  appointment  of  a  new  Governor 
with  a  new  approach  makes  such  a  revision 
necessary  if  he  is  to  do  the  Job  we  hope  and 
expect. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem presented  the  Congtress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  Virgin  Islands  can  be 
solved  merely  by  the  passage  of  another  law 
by  Congress,  nor  by  bigger  appropriations. 
That  has  been  the  "easy  out"  that  has  been 
followed  in  the  past.  Such  a  policy  has  cre- 
ated more  problems  than  it  has  solved. 

Senator  Butler  stated  that  his  report 
was  prepared  in  order  to  gain  firsthand 
information  regarding  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  and  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  islands  in  order  to  better 
inform  himself  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  with  regard  to  the  specific 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  people 
rather  than  resorting  to  perfunctory 
hearings  In  Washington. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  problem  of 
electing  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Senator  Butler  observed: 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  ready  yet  tag  such  political  re- 
sponsibility. The  flrmest^yardstlclc  of  poUll- 
cal  maturity  la  the  Industry,  self-reliance, 
and  determination  of  a  people  to  work  out 
their  economic  destiny.  ...  I  believe  th»' 
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we  should  wait  and  see  how  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  handle  the  new,  greater  politi- 
cal responsibilities  which  they  are  attaining 
under  the  new  Organic  Act.  I  pledge  that  I 
will  be  among  the  first  to  sponsor  a  bill  for 
an  elective  Governor  when  the  time  arrives. 

I  share  the  pledge  that  I  also  will  be 
among  the  first  to  sponsor  a  bill  for  an 
elective  Governor  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  steeped 
and  fashioned  in  true  democratic  tradi- 
tion, can  step  forward  and  elect  their 
own  Governor.  But,  unfortunately,  evi- 
dence points  dramatically  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve,  did  not  see  fit  to  share  my  views 
and  concerns  with  regard  to  S.  450.  This 
year's  report  on  this  bill  states : 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  the 
people  and  their  legislature  have  for  the 
most  part  exercised  their  powers  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

And: 

(I)t  Is  the  Committee's  view  that  the  time 
Is  ripe  for  taking  the  progressive  step  toward 
a  territorial  government  which  Is  fully  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  to  local  needs  and 
the  local  electorate  which  S.  450  proposes. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a  recognition 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  have  accumulated 
sufficient  political  maturity  and  practice  In 
the  art  of  self-government  to  warrant  this 
step. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  Imagine  how 
a  committee  which  has  never,  to  my 
recollection,  within  the  10  years  that  I 
have  served  on  the  committee,  held  a 
hearing  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  which 
has  never  sent  investigators  there  for  a 
comprehensive  Investigation,  can  base  its 
decision  on  the  merits  of  this  bill  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Governor  and  three 
or  four  people  who  came  to  Washington 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  plus  the  testi- 
mony of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Office  of  Territories  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  ^^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  the  con- 
trary is  true,  and  my  individual  views 
contain  the  reasons  why  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  Initiate  an  investigation  of 
the  political  situation  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands before  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  S.  450  can  be  enacted.  As  Ham- 
let once  observed :  "There  the  rub." 

None  of  the  facts  which  I  should  like 
to  present  to  the  Senate  today  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  commit- 
tee at  the  time  the  hearings  were  held 
in  Washington. 

These  facts  cannot  be  Ignored  by  pious 
declarations  about  the  "political  ma- 
turity" and  the  "art  of  self-goverrmient" : 
to  do  so  is  to  deal  in  a  dangerous  world  of 
vacuous  unreality  about  the  real  political 
situation  in  that  vital  area  of  the 
Caribbean. 

It  is  vital  to  us  not  only  as  one  of  our 
territories  but  also  It  Is  vital  to  us  as 
one  of  our  real  outposts  in  that  sensitive 
area  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Virgin  Islands,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
has  the  highest  number  of  employees  on 
the  Government  payroll  of  any  other  of 
the  States  or  Territories.  The  average 

st  of  government  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  Virgin  Islands  is  $1,000 


vthi 
1»; 


while  the  same  cost  of  goveriunent — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — in  the  United 
States  is  $700.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "Spending,  Virgin  Is- 
land Style"  published  by  the  Pulitzer- 
prize  wirming  San  Juan  Star  on  May  26, 
1967,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spending,  Vxkoin  Islands  Sttlx 

The  growing  claincH-  for  Congress  to  take  a 
first-hand  looit  at  the  situation  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  Is  not  being  fed  by  a  mere  handful 
of  malcontents  who  lost  election  races.  It  Is 
a  response  to  waves  of  protests,  direct 
charges,  limuendo,  and  rumor  reaching 
Capitol  Hill  from  sources  oS  the  islands  as 
well  as  on  them.  The  Increasing  waves  of 
mainland  citizens  who  have  migrated  to  the 
Islands  In  recent  years  are  beginning  to  take 
an  Interest  In  Island  politics  that  formerly 
was  the  sole  preserve  of  the  landed  gentry 
who  own  and  control  the  economic  life  of  the 
islands. 

Each  passing  day  finds  a  new  voice  raised 
In  protest  against  the  rising  costs  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Virgin 
Islands  government  will  run  through  more 
than  $51  million.  Population  estimates  vary 
from  50,000  cited  by  Sen.  John  Maduro  In 
March  to  55,000  cited  In  a  February  news 
article  on  Gov.  Ralph  Palewonsky's  views  on 
the  future  of  statehood  for  the  Islands. 

Whatever  the  exact  figure.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
will  spend  nearly  $1,000  per  capita  this  fiscal 
year.  The  same  rate  of  spending  in  Puerto 
Rico  would  make  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment's annual  budget  exceed  $2.6  BILLION! 

Congress  have  been  advised  to  look  Into 
a  number  of  things  In  the  Islands,  the  most 
pressmg  being  the  conduct  of  the  general 
elections  last  fall.  Beyond  this  they  have 
been  asked  to  Investigate  some  free-wheeling 
spending  by  the  Island  administration  such 
as  the  appKJlntmnt  of  an  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Airport 
on  St.  Croix.  His  salary  of  $17,500  and  the 
$11,500  budgeted  for  two  aides  would  make 
anyone  not  acquctlnted  with  the  St.  Croix 
airport  think  the  operation  must  be  some- 
thing on  the  scale  of  Kennedy  International 
in  New  York.  Island  residents  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  new  positions  cannot  ex- 
plain exactly  what  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral and  two  aides  would  do  at  Alexander 
Hamilton  Airport.  They  weren't  told. 

Crime  on  the. part  of  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen should  be  almost  minimal  if  the  island's 
Investment  In  police  service  were  any  guarrji- 
tee  of  public  safety. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  current 
budget,  the  islands  boasted  a  police  force  of 
112  members.  To  keep  this  elite  force  In  op- 
eration, the  government  spent  slightly  more 
than  $2  million  last  year.  This  meant  an  In- 
vestment of  about  $17,800  In  each  member  of 
the  force.  It  would  seem  at  the  very  least 
that  all  should  drive  their  Individual  patrol 
cars,  ahd  have  a  complete  arsenal  of  arms, 
a  mobile  crime  lab,  and  a  small  staff  of  aides 
If  the  money  were  spent  wisely.  Instead,  there 
axe  periods  when  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  has 
as  few  as  three  patrol  cars  available  for  ac- 
tion. 

Generosity  Is  apparently  the  creed  of  the 
Paiewonsky  administration  but  Island  resi- 
dents are  concerned  that  little  of  the  gen- 
erosity seems  to  filter  down  to  the  man-ln- 
the-street.  Congress  might  want  to  take  a 
very  close  look  at  the  system  that  i>eels.  out 
$61  million  without  any  appreciable  evidence 
that  the  public  Is  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
quote  briefly  from  some  of  the  infoima- 


tlon  contained  in  the  editorial.  The  edi- 
torial states  in  part : 

Each  passing  day  finds  a  new  voice  raised 
In  protest  against  the  rising  costs  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Virgin 
Islands  government  will  run  thru  more  than 
$51  million.  .  .  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  government  will  spend  nearly 
$1000  per  capita  this  fiscal  year. 

Generosity  Is  apparently  the  creed  of  the 
Paiewonsky  administration,  but  Island  resi- 
dents are  concerned  that  little  of  the  gen- 
erosity seems  to  filter  down  to  the  man-on- 
the-street.  Congress  might  want  to  take  a 
very  close  look  at  the  system  that  peels  out 
$51  million  without  any  appreciable  evidence 
that  the  public  Is  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions come  from  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
newspaper  which  is  eminently  familiar 
with  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  particular  editorial  aroused 
pious  Indignation  on  the  part  of  Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky.  After  the  release  of  my 
prepared  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  re- 
ceived a  "Dear  Sir"  letter  from  him — on 
a  Department  of  the  Interior  franked 
envelope,  I  might  add — containing  his 
"factual  rebuttal  of  the  distortions  and 
untruths  in  a  recent  editorial  of  the  San 
Juan  Star  of  Puerto  Rico."  He  states,  in 
part: 

The  editorial  uses  our  total  $51,000,000 
budget  for  50,000  people,  breaking  this  down 
to  $1,000  spent  per  person.  Again,  when 
you're  comparing  oranges  compare  them 
with  oranges;  when  you're  comparing  apples 
compare  them  with  apples;  but  don't  com- 
pare oranges  with  watermelons.  And  what  I 
say  Is  this.  The  V.I.  population  today,  based 
on  the  latest  statistics  that  I  have  Is  about 
60,000  persons.  In  addition  to  this  we  cater 
to  about  600,000  to  700,000  tourists  and  each 
and  every  department  must  render  a  certain 
amount  of  services  to  these  tourists  that 
visit  our  islands.  This  places  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  services  of  our  hospitals 
and  health  department;  they  place  a  burden 
on  our  sanitation  department  and  on  our 
roads  and%ur  public  power  and  water  and 
on  all  of  the  facilities  of  government.  So  If 
you  equate  the  number  of  tourists  here  dur- 
ing the  year,  actually  with  the  amount  of 
services  rendered,  we  are  servicing  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  90,000  people  rather 
than  60,000.  And  If  you  divide  this  into  the 
budget  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  $1,000 
per  person,  but  more  In  the  line  of  between 
$500  and  $600  per  person. 

This  new  apologia  for  government 
spending  has  fascinating  possibilities; 
indeed,  in  time  it  may  become  known  as 
the  Paiewonsky  corollary  to  Parkinson's 
Law.  When  I  note,  for  Instance,  that  In 
1963  Colorado  had  over  6  million  tourists 
I  become  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
are  a  bit  behind  the  times  in  govern- 
ment spending  out  there.  Of  course,  the 
citizens  of  my  great  State  might  object 
if  such  a  fiscal  behemoth  were  created 
along  these  principles.  Because  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  it.  This,  evidently 
is  not  true  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  more  interesting,  I  think,  to  note 
what  Governor  Paiewonsky  did  not  say 
in  his  letter  to  me  rather  than  to  try  to 
imderstand  what  he  did  say. 

I  am  still  wondering  why  his  letter 
came  to  me  in  a  franked  envelope  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Some- 
body should  explain  that. 

Of  the  moneys  spent  down  there,  43 
percent  go  for  salaries  for  classified  gov- 
ernment employees,  while   another    12 
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percent  go  for  unclassifled  government 
employees,  leaving  only  45  percent  of  this 
money  which  Is  t)elnK  spent  so  lavishly 
In  the  Ulands  going  to  eKsentlal  govern- 
ment services  such  as  roads.  schooLs,  hos- 
pitals, and  so  forth  We  have  no  com- 
plete explanation  of  this  question.  Per- 
haps Governor  Palewonsky  did  not  think 
It  merited  explanation 

Mr.  President.  I  should  ai^i  ulce  to  in- 
troduce In  the  Rei oRD  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared In  the  San  Juan  Star  after  thl.s 
editorial  entitled  Spending  Virgin  Is- 
land Style"  was  prlnied  This  letter  con- 
tains some  useful  (lue.stion.s  which  remain 
unanswered  by  Governor  Palewonsky,  I 
will  quote  from  only  part  of  this  letter  In 
the  Interest  of  time 

In  this  renpect  your  readers  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  knowing  that  In  this  years  budget 
the  Department  of  F'ubllc  Safety  will  spend 
»2.e00.000  Of  that  sum,  »:i63  085  or  nearly  14 
percent  will  be  spent  f  t  57  uncUssifted.  pork- 
barrel,  political  Jobs  Indeed  ui  this  dep.irt- 
naent,  of  a  total  budget  of  »J. 600  131.  the 
grand  total  of  •J.lOJ.Sip.  or  more  than  80 
percent  will  be  spent  on  salaries  only' 

Hla  (the  governor's  I  budget  includes  al- 
most $300,000  for  his  own  personal  staff  and 
offlce  and  a  grand  total  of  $.3,225,000  for  the 
Executive  Ofllces  Of  this  a  toUl  of  «200,000 
Is  spent  for  an  adjunct  office  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations  and  Informutlon.  whose 
sole  function  is  to  present  a  proper  Image  of 
Gov.  Palewonsky  to  the  press  ;ind  'he  watch- 
dog comnUttees  In  Cori^rpss 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chain  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered 

The  editorial  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRO  is  as  follows 

Kdxtokiai.  Welcomed   in    Vmca.N    Islands 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  your  very 
timely  and  thought  provoking  editorial  en- 
titled. "Spending.  V  I.  Style.'  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  San  Juan  Star    (May  24) 

We  are  particularly  happy  that  you  backed 
up  your  statementa  by  citing  examples 
such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
budget.  In  this  respect  your  readers  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  In  this  year's 
budget  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  will 
spend  •a.600,000.  Of  that  sum.  S363,083  or 
nearly  14  per  cent  will  be  spent  for  57  un- 
classified, pork-barrel,  political  Jobs.  Indeed 
In  this  department,  of  a  total  budget  of  $2.- 
600.131,  the  grand  total  of  $2,102,329.  or 
more  than  80  per  cent  will  be  spent  on  sal- 
aries only  I 

Additional  amount  of  research  will  uncover 
that  on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  where  we  are 
experiencing  a  land  boom  of  tremendous 
proportions  and  a  phasing  out  of  agricul- 
tural activities  and  moving  Into  heavy  In- 
dustry, we  find  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  spending  more  on  equipment  and 
machinery  than  Public   Works. 

"Generosity  Is  the  creed  of  the  Palewon- 
sky administration",  your  editorial  states. 
In  addition  the  governor  also  believes  that 
"charity  begins  at  home."  His  budget  in- 
cludes almost  $300,000  for  his  own  personal 
staflr  and  offlce  and  a  grand  total  of  $3,225,000 
for  the  Kzecutlve  Offices.  Of  this  a  total  of 
$200,000  Is  spent  for  an  adjunct  offlce.  the 
Offlce  of  Pdbllc  Relations  and  Information, 
whoae  -aole  function  la  to  present  a  proper 
image  of  Oot.  Palewonsky  to  the  press  and 
the  watch-dog  committees  in  Congress. 

For  many  years  now  Virgin  Islcmders  have 
hoped  that  a  newspaper  of  the  San  Juan 
STAR'S  presUge  and  obvious  independence 
would  launch  an   investigation   into   things 


as  they   really   are   m   thes*   Islaiuls    It  could 
well  win  you  another  Pulitzer  I*Tlse 

LaiT"!    Vaiiji 
.St    CioU 

Mr  AI4.OTT  But  thf  n-cord  does  not 
stop  there  Mr  President  l.'Sl  million  was 
not  enough  On  June  2S.  1967.  the  Vlr«in 
I.slands  Legislature  passed  bill  No  370 — 
along  with  50  other  bills,  where  enact- 
ment wa.s  occurring  at  the  rate  of  one  bill 
every  2  mlnute.s — for  .supplemental  ap- 
prnpi'iations  and  for  the  oinration  of  the 
iiovernment  Tl^ilrty-four  amendments 
were  .idded  to  the  bill  after  it  wa.s  first 
mtrrxluced  which  broui;lit  the  final  total 
for  this  supplemental  appropriation  to 
SI  006  .547 

Mr  President,  this  cjuestion  of  the  fis- 
cal resijonsibillty  of  the  islands  has  been 
pt^rmeated  with  questlon.s  of  salaries  for 
cla.s,siftcd  and  uncUs^sified  government 
employees  It  l.s  a  fact  that  as  of  May  19. 
1967.  there  were  773  unclassified  em- 
ployees working  for  the  government  of 
Uif  Virgin  Islands 

Mr  President,  rather  than  Inserting 
in  the  Record  the  entire  listing  of  these 
employees,  their  positions,  and  salaries. 
I  am  only  going  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
interesting  facts  that  are  derived  from 
this  Information. 

There  are  150  unila.sslfied  employees 
in  Governor  Paiewon.skys  offlce  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1961  there  were  less  than  100 
uncla.ssitled  employees  on  the  entire 
government  payroll  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  There  are  six  special  or  admin- 
istrative assistants  to  the  Governor, 
whose  salaries  range  from  $10,000  to 
$19,978  per  year  Four  lifeguards,  in- 
cluding a  lifeguard  supervisor,  are  work- 
ing in  the  Governor's  office  as  unclassi- 
fied employees,  together  with  four  pho- 
tocraphers.  five  maid.s.  six  chauffeurs, 
one  of  whom  bears  the  title  "Executive 
Chauffeur"  and  another  "Chauffeur-But- 
ler." The  department  of  agriculture  em- 
ploys 11  butchers  whose  positions  are 
not  classified,  and  they  too  felt  the  need 
for  four  lifeguards  including  a  chief  life- 
guard. This  department  also  employs  an 
unclassified  clerk-bookkeeper  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  together  with  six  recreation 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  prolong 
this  any  longer  I  believe  It  Is  clear  from 
both  the  job  descriptions  and  the  salar- 
ies of  these  773  unclassified  employees 
that  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  why 
the  majority  of  these  people  arc  deemed 
"vmclassified  " — other  than  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  they  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  present  Governor  of  these  Islands. 
This  is  a  shocking  abuse  of  power.  These 
773  unclassified  employees  are  tucked 
away  among  the  15  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment and  not  once  was  this  fact  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  at  the  time  they  were  con- 
sidering S.  450.  I  have  the  complete  list 
of  these  unclassified  employees  and  am 
anxious  to  show  it  to  any  Senator  in  or- 
der to  bring  this  sad  truth  into  the  cold 
hard  light  of  reality. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961  there  were  2.074 
goverrunent  employees  in  the  Virgin 
Islands;  today  there  are  well  over 
4,000 — nearly  one  out  of  every  10  people 
In  the  Virgin  Islands. 


The  testimony  of  former  Governor 
M«Twin  says  it  Ls  clo.ser  to  S.OOO-nearly 
one  out  of  ever>'  10  persons  In  the  Vircin 
I.slands 

Mr  President.  I  have  previously  ad- 
vised Senators  with  regard  to  this  entire 
(luestlcjii  of  the  number  of  unclas.sifled 
employees  working  for  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Island.s  Subsequent  t<i  the 
relea.se  of  my  remarks  on  the  problem 
Governor  Paie'Aonsky  announced  tliai 
he  was  .seeking  legislation  Ui  move  un- 
cla.ssifled  government  employees  into  the 
cla.s.sifled  .service  This  effort  at  window- 
dres.sing  after  the  fact  does  not  fool  any- 
one I  was  delighted  to  read  the  remarks 
of  m.v  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado in  the  June  28  Record  which  de- 
Mates  ilil.s  effort  by  the  local  government 
Mr    UoMiNicK  stated: 

Mr  President,  this  belated  action  by  the 
Governor  d<ies  not  bring  to  a  close  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  civil  service  abuses  In 
i:-.e  Virgin  Isl.ind.s 

Mr  President,  when  this  subject  of  S 
450  first  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  I'J.  a  yount,  lady  who  wa;;  one 
of  the.se  unclassified  employees  contacted 
a  member  of  my  staff  After  askmt,'  that 
her  identity  be  protected,  she  stated  that 
she  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Palewonsky  to  work  with  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Airport  and  Industrial  Resources 
Agency.  She  advised  that  prior  to  the 
1966  elections  in  the  Virgin  Lslands  .she 
had  been  approached  by  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  party  to  make  a  contribution 
of  1  percent  of  her  annual  .salary  to  the 
party,  and  was  warned  that  people  who 
refused  to  go  through  with  such  a  con- 
tribution were  likely  either  to  lose  their 
jobs  or  never  get  promoted.  At  the  time 
she  was  making  $10,000  a  year  as  a 
secretary  and  felt  the  1  percent  a  bit 
onerous,  but  she  finally  relented  to  the 
tune  of  $10.  This  young  lady  further  ad- 
vised that  during  these  1966  elections 
government  employees  actively  engaged 
in  campaigning  for  the  Governor's 
party  during  office  hours.  This  young 
lady  made  a  final  remark  which  I  think 
Is  terribly  Important  to  any  discussion 
of  S.  450.  She  stated  that  she  had  never 
had  an  experience  of  this  kind  working 
for  a  government.  She  described  it  as  a 
"situation  of  terror. "  And  that  despite 
the  fact  that  everyone  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  knows  about  the  situation  as  it 
exists  there,  no  one  is  willing  to  take  any 
efforts  to  rectify  the  situation.  In  this 
situation,  she  stated,  "intelligent  people 
are  not  willing  to  be  reformers." 

Late  last  week,  Mr.  President,  two 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion began  probing  these  and  other 
alleged  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  on 
St.  Croix.  They  are  acting  upon  charges 
of  violation  of  the  Federal  act  which  bans 
participation  in  partisan  politics  by  per- 
sons In  the  local  government  whose  pro- 
grams are  largely  federally  funded. 

I  believe  It  is  also  worthwhile  to  note, 
Mr.  President,  the  number  of  govern- 
ment employees  who,  the  fact  that  they 
were  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  notwith- 
standing, served  on  the  St.  Croix  cam- 
paign committee  for  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  who  reads  or 
hears  this  thinks  that  my  concern  about 
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the  situation  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  par- 
ticularly the  political  situation,  Is  a  lit- 
tle big  exaggerated,  let  me  inform  them 
that  upon  the  baUot  of  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Democrats  appears  a  likeness  not 
only  of  our  present  President.  President 
Johnson,  but  also  a  likeness  of  our  former 
President,  President  Kennedy. 

Of  tlie  26  members  of  this  campaign 
conimittee.  all  but  one  or  two  were  pre- 
cluded from  serving  in  such  capacity  by 
the  clear  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act.  In 
this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  di- 
rected to  all  Government  employees, 
dated  October  1966.  from  Governor  Pale- 
wonsky, wliich  I  believe  is  self-explana- 
tory and  goes  to  the  core  of  the  questions 
I  raise  about  the  political  maturity  of 
the  present  administration  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  .  (.-.^^ 

The  Democrat. 

October  1966. 

Deae  Fellow  Virgin  Islandes:  If  you  are 
a  Democrat,  or  If  you  believe  In  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  philoso- 
phies and  programs  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration.  I'm  sure  you  will  want  to 
Join  with  me  In  promoting  these  Democratic 
Ideals  here  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

My  administration  has  been  committed  to 
these  policies  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
many  of  our  progressive  programs  have  been 
adopted  through  the  cooperation  that  has 
existed  between  Government  House  and  the 
majority  Democratic  Senators  of  the  Virgin 
Ulands  Legislature. 

If  these  programs  are  to  continue,  we  wrlll 
need  your  help  and  support.  I  urge  you  to  give 
whatever  time  you  can  to  work  for  the  elec- 
Uon  of  the  Democratic  ticket  In  this  cam- 
paign, and  to  contribute  what  you  can  to 
provide  the  financial  support  necessary  to  tell 
our  story  of  progress  to  all  Virgin  Islanders. 

If  you  ore  a  government  employee,  natu- 
rally the  time  you  donate  must  be  given  after 
your  regular  working  hours. 
Sincerely. 

RAU'H  M.  Paeewonskt, 

Governor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
also  the  fact  of  the  attempt  to  impose  a 
loyalty  oath  on  those  who  filed  for  public 
ofBce  at  the  primary  election  of  1966  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  At  the  sixth  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  last  year,  a  bill  was  passed  which 
included  an  amendment  requiring  such 
loyalty  oaths  of  all  candidates.  This  bill 
was  signed  into  law  on  September  1, 1966, 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
At  a  seventh  special  session  of  the  same 
legislature,  another  bill  was  passed  which 
again  amended  the  election  code  and  pro- 
vided that  all  write-in  candidates  nom- 
inated at  primary  elections  must  likewise 
sign  the  loyalty  oath.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Tj^d  Circuit  on  October 
24.  1966,  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  re- 
gard to  the  invalidity  of  the  proposed 
loyalty  oath.  The  court  in  dicta  stated: 

Here  the  pledge  to  pursue  Indefinitely  the 
principles  and  policies  of  a  political  party, 
presumably  those  principles  and  policies  an- 
nounced from  time  to  Ume  by  the  party  or- 
ja.nizatlon,  would  tend  to  bind  the  legislators 
!o  the  party  leaders  without  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  or  Independence  of  action, 
Ijed  up  and  delivered  like  a  bunch  of  beets. 
^is  Is  what  happens  in  totalitarian  coun- 
tnes  where  legislators  vote  like  automaton*  as 


their  party  leaders  tell  them  to,  but  it  is  not 
the  practice  In  free  America  where  our  demo- 
cratic heritage  can  best  be  preserved  if  legis- 
lators are  free  to  employ  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  their  own  Individual  views  and 
Judgment  In  the  light  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  representatives  of  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  also  the  unre- 
solved question  concerning  the  voting  Ir- 
regularities which  occurred  during  1966 
elections.  I  iiave  in  my  possession  ap- 
proximately 60  affidavits  from  Virgin 
Islanders  who  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  November  8,  1966.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  observe  that  I  was  specifically 
requested,  and  made  a  promise,  not  to 
divulge  the  identities  of  the  individual 
affiants  because  of  fear  of  possible  re- 
prisal by  the  administration  down  there. 
Can  you  imagine  this  in  the  United 
States  in  1967? 

On  election  day,  instructions  trans- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  attorney  on  St. 
Thomas — and  this  is  our  national  ad- 
ministration's own  appointment — were 
ignored  by  election  officials  at  £l11  polling 
places  on  St.  Croix.  The  U.S.  attorney 
sought  and  obtained  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  from  the  Judge  of  the 
district  court  which  was  finally  issued 
at  4:30  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  U.S.  marshal  then  had  to  fly  to  St. 
Croix  to  serve  the  order  on  each  indi- 
vidual polling  place  since  the  chairman 
of  the  St.  Croix  board  of  elections — who 
was  an  appointee  of  the  Governor — re- 
fused to  allow  voters  to  vote  until  he 
actually  received  the  order  in  his  hands. 
No  small  wonder  that  at  one  polling  place 
the  order  was  not  served  until  5  minutes 
before  the  polls  had  closed — after  many 
of  those  who  were  refused  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  vote  had  given  up  in  disgust  and 
frustration  and  gone  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  restraining  order 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred  be  inserted 
in  the  Hecord  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[In  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  division  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John] 

AI.MERIC  L.  Chhistian,  Unitzd  States  At- 
torney FOB  THE  District  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Petitioner  t;.  Hxnrita  Todman, 
Supervisor  of  Elections,  et  al. — Civil 
No.  327-1966 

TEMPORART    RESTRAINING    ORDER 

Whereas,  in  the  above  named  cause  It  has 
been  made  to  appear  by  the  verified  com- 
plaint filed  herein,  which  was  on  this  8th 
day  of  November,  1966  presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  A.  Oordon,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  a  Re- 
straining Order  preliminary  to  hearing  upon 
motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  should 
be  Issued,  without  notice,  because  Immedi- 
ate and  Irreparable  Injury,  loss  or  damage 
will  result  to  the  plaintiff,  acting  on  be- 
half of  various  registered  and  duly  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  before  notice  can  be  served  and 
a  hearing  had  thereon,  in  that  elections  are 
presently  being  conducted  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the -United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Organic  Act  of  1954,  In  that  the  Respond- 
ents and  others  acting  pursuant  to  their 
orders  and  directions  are  falsely  claiming 
that  certain  registered  and  duly  qualified 
voters  are  not  qualified  to  vote,  In  that  said 


voters  offered  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  In 
Title  18  V.I.C.,  Section  586,  and  In  that  the 
Respondents  and  others  acting  pursuant  to 
their  orders  and  directions  are  wrong! uUy  re- 
fusing the  said  voters  to  cast  their  respec- 
tive votes. 

Notice  and  a  hearing  before  entering  a 
Temporary  Restraining  Order  should  not  be 
required  because  If  said  voters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  calif  ttkelr  respective  votes  prior  to 
the  closing^j^rthe  polls  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  tHiiUnlted  States  at  6.00  o'clock 
p.m.  on  this  date,  said  voters  may  be  dis- 
enfranchised from  their  respective  votes. 
.  Now,  therefore,  on  motion  of  the  Peti- 
tioner. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Resptondents. 
Henrlta  Todman.  Supervisor  of  Elections. 
Neville  Thomas.  Chairman.  Board  of  Elec- 
tions for  the  Districts  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John.  Nathaniel  Hewitt.  Chairman,  Board 
of  Elections  for  the  District  of  St.  Croix,  all 
Judges  of  the  Board  of  Elections  for  the 
Districts  of  St.  Thomas.  St  John  and  St. 
Croix,  and  each  of  them,  and  their  agents, 
deputies,  and  all  persons  acting  by,  through 
or  under  them  or  either  of  them,  be.  and  they 
are  hereby,  restrained  until  the  closing  of 
the  polls  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  on  November  8,  1966  from  refusing  to 
receive  the  vote  of  any  voter  desiring  to  cast 
a  ballot  in  the  election  of  this  date  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  If  said 
voter,  upon  being  challenged,  offers  to  and 
does  give  the  oath  prescribed  by  Title  18 
V.I.C.  Section  586. 

This  Temporary  Restraint  Is  on  condition 
that  a  bond  be  filed  by  Plaintiff  herein  in 
the  sum  of  $1.00. 

Issued  at  4:30  p  m.  o'clock  p.m.  this  8th 
day  of  November,  1966. 

WALTra  A.  Gordon. 

Judge. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
pertinent  to  this  situation  to  say  that 
every  effort  has  been  made,  by  state- 
ments of  the  Governor  and  his  gang  who 
come  here  with  him  each  time  we  have 
something  about  the  Virgin  Islands  be- 
fore us,  to  make  it  appear  that  every- 
thing is  peace  and  light.  Yet  we  have  to 
realize  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  restraining  order.  This  was  not  an 
order  perpetrated  by  an  opposing  polit- 
ical party.  This  was  an  order  that  was 
sought  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  a  member 
of  our  President's  own  party,  who  went 
into  court  and  sought  the  injunction, 
and  obtained  the  injunction,  against  the 
election  officials  who  were  the  appointees 
of  Governor  Palewonsky,  who  is  the 
Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  an  election 
where  approximately  200  votes  cast  an- 
other way  would  have  changed  the  out- 
come of  the  entire  matter. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
other  people  In  the  Virgin  Islands  who 
genuinely  desired  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
exercise  their  right  of  franchise  in  order 
to  vote  for  the  legislature  were  deterred 
by  the  political  and  economic  pressures 
from  which,  it  is  literally  true,  no  person 
on  the  islands  can  escape. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
experiences  I  have  had  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
centers  on  the  problem  of  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question  of  voter  irregu- 
larities in  these  1966  elections.  I  have 
tried  to  enlist  the  efforts  o{  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  this  problem,  and  have  been  met  with 
what  can  only  charitably  be  termed  as 
Indifference.  Attached  to  my  individual 
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views  WM  a  history  of  the  correspond- 
ence In  which  I  had  participated  In  this 
matter,  up  to  the  time  the  committee 
report  was  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  Individual  views  be  printed 
at  this  point,  and  then  I  am  going  to 
read  from  subsequent  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  April  25,  1967 
Hon.  GoKDOir  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate,  Wasfiington,  D  C 

Dkab  Senator;  This  refers  to  your  letter 
dated  April  19.  1967.  in  response  to  my  letter 
of  April  18  concerning  the  1966  election  in 
the  Virgin  lalands 

The  Criminal  Division  has  completed  a  re- 
view of  the  Federal  election  statutes  found 
in  chapter  »  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
and  concluded  that,  while  some  of  these 
statute*  appear  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, none  of  them  are  pertinent  to  the 
situation  described  m  the  affidavits  which 
accompanied  your  letter  of  March  23 

On  April  31.  the  Criminal  Division  received 
an  analysis  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Election 
Code  from  the  U  S  attorney  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  analysis  is  now  being  reviewed 
here  to  determine  what  courses  of  action 
may  be  open  to  us 
Sincerely. 

Fred  -M    Vinson.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington   .ipril  18.  1967 
Hon.  OoaDON  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC.      - 

Dkas  Senator  This  refers  to  your  letter 
dated  April  10,  1967,  concerning  the  1966  elec- 
tions in  the  Virgin  Islands 

Inveatlgatlon  has  not  been  conducted  In 
this  matter  since  the  legal  question  of  the 
application  or  nonappUcatlon  of  Federal  and 
Virgin  Islands  election  laws  to  the  .situation 
Is  now  being  resolved  by  the  Crim'n.il  Divi- 
sion and  the  U  S  attorney  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

We  9lU  advise  yo\i  of  our  decision. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M    Vi.sson    .Ir  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

.April  19    1967 
Hon.  Feed  M.  Vinson,  Jr  . 

Assistant  Attorney   General.   Criminal   Divi- 
sion, Department   of  Justice     Washing. 
ton,  DC. 
DcAB  M«.  Vinson:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  AprU  18,  concerning  the  1966  elections 
In   the  Virgin  Islands,   advising  me   that   no 
Investigation  to  date  has  been  conducted  in 
this  matter  because   of  the   question   of  the 
appUcabUlty  of  Federal  or  Virgin  Islands  elec- 
tion laws,  I  appreciate  your  Information  that 
this    matter    Is    now    being    resolved    by    the 
Criminal  Division  and  the  US    attorney  for 
the  Virgin  Islands 

On  Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1967.  the  full 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will 
be  considering  S  450.  the  Virgin  Islands 
elective  Governor  bill  Undoubtedly,  our  full 
committee  would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
comprehensive  explanation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  to  the  problem  of  the 
appUcabUlty  of  the  elections  laws  relating 
to  the  19«6  elections  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Since  you  have  received  both  from  me  and 
from  other  sources  information  concerning 
voting  Irregularities  In  those  elections,  it  is 
my  belief  that  our  full  committee  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Department's  pro- 
cedures to  date  to  resolve,  by  Investigation 
or  otherwise,  the  allegations  contained 
therein. 

I  shall  expect  a  report  of  this  nature  In  my 
office  prior  to  our  Interior  Committee  meet- 


ing  on   April    26.   Your   cooperation   in   this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 

April  10,   1967. 
Hon    Fred  M    Vinson.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Department   of  Justice,   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Vinson  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  April  7  regarding  the  Department's 
Interest  in  the  1966  elections  In  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Since  you  have  had  copies  of  the  afBdavita 
since  last  February  previously  furnished  by 
me,  I  will  appreciate  from  you  an  interim 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  Investigation  to 
dale  As  you  know,  the  matter  of  the  elective 
Governor  bill  for  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  pres- 
ently before  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  I  know  the  committee  will 
be  most  Interested  In  what  the  Department 
has  determined  with  regard  to  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  affidavits,  together 
with  any  other  voting  Irregularities  which 
may  have  been  uncovered  by  the  investiga- 
tion to  date 

I  win  expect,  of  course,  to  be  advised  on 
a  continuing  basis  with  regard  to  the  results 
of  the  Department's  Investigation. 

Best  regards 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  Allott. 

US.  Senator. 

Dfpartment  of  Justice, 

Washington.   April   7.   1967 
Hop     Gordon   .Allott. 
U  S    Seriate. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senator:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
dated  March  23,  1967.  addressed  to  the  At- 
tt)rney  General  concerning  the  1966  elections 
In  the  Virgin  Islands 

This  ma'ter  h:us  been  receiving  our  consid- 
eration since  It  was  called  to  our  attention 
last  February  We  tlnd  that  copies  of  the 
affidavits  which  you  forwarded  are  already 
In  our  possession  and.  In  fact,  form  the  basis 
of  the  Criminal  Divisions  study  Therefore, 
we  are  able  to  return  them  to  you 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  writing  to  the 
Department  about  this  matter 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M    Vinson.  Jr  , 
A-:^t:-itant  Attorney  General 

March    23.    1967 
Hon    Ramsey   Clark. 
Attorney  General  of   the   United  States. 
Wa  htngtnn    D  C 

Dear  Mr  .Attornky  General  Recently  I 
have  received  Information  concerning  certain 
al!pgntlon.s  of  voting  Irregularities  during  the 
recent  senatorial  elections  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
laiuls  It  seems  to  me  that  these  allegations 
must  be  resolved,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
proposed  elective-Governor  bill  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Accordingly.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copies 
of  affidavits  regarding  the  alleged  Irregulari- 
ties The  person  who  has  furnished  these 
affidavits  has  specifically  requested  that  the 
Identities  of  the  Individual  affiants  should 
be  protected  to  avoid  any  possible  reprisals 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  This  admonition  was 
made  particularly  with  Governor  Palewon- 
sky  in  mind  In  addition.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr  Ron  de 
Lugo,  Virgin  Island  Coordinator,  Republi- 
can-Independent Democrat  Coalition,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  restraining  order, 
dated  November  8,  1966.  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
Division  of  St   Thom;is  and  St   John 

I  would  .appreciate  it  If  you  would  institute 
proper  Investigative  meiisures  to  resolve  the 


allegations  contained  in  the  enclosed  In- 
formation, When  your  Investigation  has  been 
completed.  I  would  appreciate  your  returning 
the  affidavits  to  my  office.  Your  cooperation 
in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  read  the  subsequent  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  Mr.  Vinson  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  see 
that  this  entire  question  has  lacked  any 
measure  of  resolution  at  this  point  in 
our  consideration  of  S.  450  and  lends 
further  support  to  my  deep  concern  that 
a  congressional  investigation  of  this  en- 
tire matter  is  of  paramount  Importance 
at  this  time. 

Before  reading  these  letters,  I  can  say, 
in  this  context,  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  who,  for  many  years,  in  a 
time  of  great  strife  In  this  country,  have 
genuinely  and  sincerely  worked  for  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  And  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  one  of  them.  But  civil 
rights,  or  lack  of  civil  rights,  exict  wher- 
ever they  are  found,  and  It  Is  no  less 
a  matter  of  civil  rights  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
an  autocratic  Governor,  who  controls 
every  phase  of  life  down  there,  than  it 
is  for  a  Negro  or  a  member  of  any  other 
minority  in  this  country  to  be  deprived 
of  his  right  to  vote  In  any  other  State 
of  this  Union.  No  member  of  any  mi- 
nority is  ever  deprived  of  a  right  to  vote 
In  my  home  State.  I  defy  anybody  to 
show  me  an  Instance  In  our  history  where 
this  has  occurred. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  these  letters. 
This  letter  Is  addressed  to  me  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  dated  April  25: 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
dated  April  19,  1967  in  response  to  my  letter 
of  April  18  concerning  the  1966  election  In 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Criminal  Division  has  completed  a 
review  of  the  Federal  election  statutes  found 
In  Chapter  29  of  "Htle  18,  United  States  Code 
and  concluded  that,  while  some  of  these 
statutes  appear  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  none  of  them  are  pertinent  to  the 
situation  described  in  the  affidavits  which 
accompanied   your  letter  of  March   23 

On  April  21,  the  Criminal  Division  re- 
ceived an  analysis  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Elec- 
tion Code  from  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  analysis  Is  now 
being  reviewed  here  to  determine  what 
courses  of  action  may  be  open  to  us 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

On  May  17,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Vinson  as 
follows: 

In  view  of  the  content  of  your  letters,  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  1966  elections  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  I  have  made  independent 
inquiries  with  regard  to  Just  what  is  being 
done  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  resolve  this 
matter  and  have  been  Informed  that  this 
matter  has  been  referred  to  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigtalon,  ana 
that  the  actual  InvesUgatlon  has  been  turnea 
over  to  the  local  Virgin  Islands  police. 

Of  course,  the  local  Virgin  Islands  police 
are  Involved  in  the  very  poUtlcal  machinery 
against  which  these  affidavits  previously  fur- 
nished to  you  were  directed. 

I  would  like  to  request  from  you,  at  your 
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earnest  convenience,  a  complete  report  on 
what  steps  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
taken  to  resolve  this  matter,  including,  veri- 
fication as  to  whether  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  turned  this  matter  over 
to  the  local  Virgin  Islands  police.  A  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  this  entire  question 
must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  since 
the  Virgin  Islands  Elective  Governor  bill,  S. 
450.  is  now  on  the  active  calendar  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  myself. 

Under  date  of  May  22.  I  received  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Vinson,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General : 

This  refers  to  your  letter  dated  May  17, 
1967.  concerning  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
1966  election  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  April  25.  I  directed  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  to  request  a 
full  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Siifety.  He  was  further  directed  to  notify 
me  at  once  if  his  request  was  declined  or  if 
the  investigation  was  not  being  conducted  to 
his  satisfaction.  I  have  not  received  any  com- 
munication from  the  United  States  Attorney 
Indicating  that  the  investigation  is  being 
hindered.  You  may  be  certain  that  if  any 
obstruction  occurs  appropriate  steps  will  be 
taken  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr. 

This  letter  must  be  taken  into  the  con- 
text, Mr.  President,  that  after  this  long 
series  of  letters  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's oflBce,  we  end  up  down  there  with 
the  very  people  who  are  being  investi- 
gated— particularly  the  commissioner  of 
public  safety,  Mr.  Otis  Felix — the  very 
people  who  are  being  Investigated  doing 
the  Investigation;  the  very  political 
party,  the  very  political  machine  that 
committed  these  irregularities  at  the 
polls  being  investigated  by  a  part  of  the 
same  machine. 

On  June  8.  I  directed  another  letter 
to  Mr.  Vinson,  which  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Yod'^ave  previously 
advised  me  by  letter  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  giving  consideration,  since 
February  of  this  year,  to  the  question  of 
voting  Irregularities  during  the  1966  Virgin 
Islands  elections  as  sworn  to  In  numerous 
alBdavlts. 

My  previous  letters  to  you  have  requested 
that  a  report  be  furnished  to  me  relative 
to  this  matter.  To  date,  your  Department 
has  only  advised  me  that  the  United  StatesN, 
Attorney  for  the  .Virgin  Islands  had  been 
directed  to  request  a  full  investigation  by 
tlie  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  Majority  Leadership,  who  has  been 
fully  apprised  of  my  concern  in  this  re- 
gard, has  delayed  consideration  of  S.  450  in 
order  to  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  your 
report  before  taking  final  Chamber  action 
on  the  bill.  However,  due  to  the  press  of 
Senate  business,  I  have  Just  been  Informed 
that  S  450  will  be  taken  up  on  Monday, 
June  12. 

Therefore.  I  must  again  request  that  you 
submit  to  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 
a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  results  of 
your  investigation  with  regard  to  the  alle- 
gations of  voting  Irregularities  during  these 
elections  contained  in  the  numerous  affi- 
davits which  have  been  in  the  Department's 
possession  since  February.  1967. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

US.   Senator. 


On  June  16,  another  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Vinson,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  However,  before  read- 
ing that  letter,  I  wish  to  read  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  regarding  the 
events  surrounding  the  appearance  of 
Commissioner  Felix  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legisla- 
ture on  the  morning  of  June  16.  I  tried 
to  bring  this  important  matter  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  each  Senator  on 
the  day  the  development  occurred;  but 
here  is  the  Associated  Press  dispatch : 

Two  top  police  officials  were  ordered  by 
United  States  Attorney  Almerlc  Christian 
"not  to  reveal  any  Information"  regarding 
their  Investigation  into  Virgin  Islands  elec- 
tion Irregularities  to  the  Judiciary  committee 
of  the  Legislature. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  Otis  Felix 
and  his  chief  Investigator  Charles  Groneveldt 
had  been  before  the  committee  abotJE '  20 
minutes  at  a  hearing  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore they  were  handed  a  letter  from  Chris- 
tian. 

The  letted  was  signed  by  U.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney John  E.  Stout  and  quoted  a  telephone 
conversation  between  him  and  Christian.  It 
said  In  p>art: 

•'As  you  know,  yov;  and  Mr.  Groneveldt 
have  been  conducting  an  Investigation  of 
such  matters  (election  irregularities)  for  and 
upon  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  Almerlc  L.  Christian.  Mr.  Christian 
is  In  Washln^on  at  this  time,  but  he  con- 
versed with  me  by  telephone  at  6:30  a.m. 
this  morning.  He  has  directed  me  to  advise 
you  that  upon  his  order,  you  and  or  Mr. 
Groneveldt  are  not  to  reveal  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  investigation  you  have 
been  conducting  for  this  office." 

Stout  released  the  letter  to  the  press  but 
answered  "no  comment"  to  all  questions  put 
before  him. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Alexander  Parrelly,  had  "invited"  Felix 
and  Groneveldt  to  testify  as  to  their  findings 
In  the  investigation  Into  election  Irregulari- 
ties they  have  been  conducting  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Senator  Farrelly  said  later  that  the  com- 
mittee heard  enough  before  the  two  men 
"were  gagged  by  Christian"  to  gain  the  def- 
inite Impression  that  "there  is  sharp  variance 
between  the  allegations  of  election  Irregular- 
ities and  proof  of  those  allegations." 

Senator  Farrelly  said,  however,  that  the 
entire  transcript  of  the  hearing  yesterday 
morning,  "including  Christian's  letter,"  will 
be  placed  before  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  which  starts  Its  own  probe  into 
Island  election  procedures  and  other  matters 
today  In  Chrlstlansted, 

"Then  we  will  see  If  Mr.  Christian  can 
.^ake  his  gag  order  stick,"  Farrelly  comment- 

LWhile,  the  Judiciary  committee  is  is- 
suing ittb]>OAiias  for  a  reappearance  of  Felix 
and  Gronevelqt  later  next  week — after  the 
House  committee  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation in  St.  Thomas  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch to  which  I  have  referred,  published 
as  an  article  entitled  "Local  Election 
Hearing  Halted"  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
E>aily  News  of  June  17,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local  Election  Hearing  Halted 

Two  top  police  officials  were  ordered  by 
United  States  Attorney  Almerlc  Christian 
"not  to  reveal  any  Information"  regarding 
their  investigation  Into  Virgin  Islands  elec- 


tion Irregularities  to  the  Judiciary  committee 
of  the  Legislature. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  Otis  Felix 
and  his  chief  investigator  Charles  Groneveldt 
had  been  before  the  committee  about  20 
minutes  at  a  hearing  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore they  were  handed  a  letter  from  Chris- 
tian. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  U.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney John  E.  Stout  and  quoted  a  telephone 
conversation  between  him  and  Christian.  It 
said  In  part: 

"As  you  know,  you  and  Mr.  Groneveldt 
have  been  conducting  an  investigation  of 
such  matters  (election  irregularities)  for  mad 
upon  the  direction  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney Almerlc  L.  Christian.  Mr.  Christian 
Is  in  Washington  at  this  time,  but  he  con- 
versed with  me  by  telephone  at  6:30  a.m.  this 
morning.  He  has  directed  me  to  advise  you 
that  upon  his  order,  you  and  or  Mr.  Grone- 
veldt are  not  to  reveal  any  information  re- 
garding the  investigation  you  have  been 
conducting  for  this  office." 

Stout  released  the  letter  to  the  press  but 
answered  "no  comment"  to  all  questions  put 
before  him. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Alexander  Farrelly,  had  "invited"  Felix 
and  Groneveldt  to  testify  as  to  their  findings 
In  the  investigation  Into  election  Irregular- 
ities they  have  been  conducting  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Senator  Farrelly  said  later  that  the  com- 
mittee heard  enough  before  the  two  men 
"were  gagged  by  Christian"  to  gain  the  def- 
inite impression  that  "there  is  sharp  variance 
between  the  allegations  of  election  Irregular- 
ities and  proof  of  those  allegations." 

Senator  Farrelly  said,  however,  that  the 
entire  transcript  of  the  hearing  yesterday 
morning,  "including  Christian's  letter,"  will 
be  placed  before  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  which  starts  its  own  probe  into 
Island  election  procedures  and  other  matters 
today  In  Chrlstlansted. 

"Then  we  will  see  If  Mr.  Christian  can  make 
his  gag  order  stick,"  Farrelly  commented. 

Meanwhile,  the  Judiciary  committee  is  is- 
suing subpoenas  for  a  reappearance  of  Felix 
and  Groneveldt  later  next  week — after  the 
House  committee  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation In  St.  Thomas  on  Monday. 

Senators  present  at  the  hearing  were  com- 
mittee members  Farrelly  and  John  Maduro 
for  the  majority  and  Theovald  Moorehead  of 
St.  John  for  the  minority.  Senate  president 
Earle  B.  Ottley  who  is  an  ex-ofliclo  member  of 
all  the  legislature's  committees,  and  Senator 
David  Puritz  who,  according  to  Farrelly, 
"sat  In." 

The  committee  agreed  unanimously,  Far- 
relly said,  to  Issue  the  subpoenas  for  the  offi- 
cial records  of  investigation  conducted  by 
Felix  and  Groneveldt.  But,  said  Parrelly.  and 
Maduro — who  Is  also  a  lawyer — agreed  with 
him.  "If  Christian  has  the  records  in  his  pos- 
session, we  might  be  stymied  because  under 
our  law  we  may  not  subpoena  a  federal  offi- 
cial." 

Both  lawyers  agreed  the  case  may  "wind 
up  In  the  courts,"  because,  as  Farrelly  put 
It,  "you  can  bet  the  legislature  will  not  play 
dead  in  a  case  where  a  Federal  official  is  In- 
volving himself  In  local  government  affairs." 

The  committee  was  said  to  be  "Irked"  by 
Christian's  order  to  the  witnesses. 

Asked  why  the  Judiciary  committee  hear- 
ing was  called  for  yesterday — Just  one  day 
before  the  house  committee  starts  Its  Investi- 
gation— the  committee  members  said:  "We 
simply  got  fed  up  with  all  the  wild  claims  of 
election  irregularities  without  evidence  of 
proof — and  since  the  Legislature  Is  respon- 
sible for  all  aspects  of  Virgin  Islands  elec- 
tions, we  finally  decided  we'd  look  Into  the 
whole  matter  ourselves." 

It  is  known  that  residents  of  St.  Thomas 
who  were  asked  to  appear  before  Commis- 
sioner Felix  on  the  subject  of  election  Irregu- 
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larltles  on  May  22  were  told  such  meetings 
had  been  "poatponed." 

It  ia  not  known  whether  the  postponement 
was  on  order  of  Christian,  but  that  U  the 
a.'sumpUon  of   several  senators. 

Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  wtU 
try  to  nnd.  during  their  later  hearings,  why 
the   investigation   by   Felix  was   "called  off." 

Senator  Maduro  quoted  from  the  rules  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
effect  thatj  Ita  standing  commltteea  are  em- 
powered to  conduct  their  own  Investigations. 
whether  or  not  specifically  directed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  whether  or  not  the  Legis- 
lature la  In  session. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Farrelly  pointed  out. 
■our  subpoenas  to  Felix  and  Oroneveldt  are 
almost  certain  to  force  a  showdown  with 
Christian." 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  date,  the  Department  of  Justice 
wrote  to  me  the  following  letter: 

DEP^RTMENT   OF   Jl'STlCt, 

Washington.  D  C    June  16.  1967 
Hon.  OonDON  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton.  DC 

Dkab  Senator:  This  Is  in  further  referen-e 
to  your  letter  of  June  8  1967.  concerning 
alleged  Irregularities  in  the  1966  election  in 
the  Virgin  Island.^!. 

On  June  12.  R<:)bert  J  Rosthal  of  the 
Criminal  Division  telephoned  Joe  Blake  of 
your  ofBce  to  advise  that  we  had  been  told 
by  United  States  Attorney  Almerlc  L  Chris- 
tian that  the  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Public 
Safety  was  nearly  completed  In  St.  Croix 
and  that  the  Investlg.^itlon  In  St.  Thomas 
would  then  begin  Mr  Rosthal  noted  that 
from  what  had  already  been  learned  It 
seemed  clear  that  the  allegations  related  to 
possible  violations  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Code 
and  not  to  possible  violations  of  the  federal 
criminal  statutes  relating  to  elections. 

On  June  16.  Mr  Rosthal  called  Mr.  Blake 
concerning  the  appearance  that  morning  of 
Otis  L.  Pellx.  Commlsaloner  of  Public  Safety. 
before  the  Virgin  Islands  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Mr.  Felix  Is  conducting  the  pend- 
ing InTestlgatlon  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Christian  and  we  were  told  he  waa  directed 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  to  discuss 
that  investigation.  Mr  Pellx  was  requested 
by  the  United  States  Attorney's  office  not  to 
deliver  the  reports  of  the  investigation  to 
the  Committee  or  discuss  "the  progress  made 
or  the  sources  of  the  Information  on  which 
the  Investigation  was  predicated.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian has  advised  that  Mr  Felix  compiled  with 
this  request  and  that  the  hearing  was  then 
adjourned.  The  Departments  concern  In  this 
matter  is  that  there  be  no  premature  dis- 
closure which  could  conceivably  hinder 
UiUted  States  Attorney  Christian  In  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Blake  has  been  most  helpful  In  discus- 
sions with  the  Criminal  Division  and  1  hope 
you  will  convey  my  personal  thanks  to  him 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M  Vinson.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Press  dispatch  attributed  to  Senator  Alex- 
ander Farrelly  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Indicating  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  not  to  "play  dead  In  a 
case  where  a  Federal  ofBclal  Is  Involving  him- 
self In  local  government  affairs."  This  reluc- 
unce  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to 
allow  an  unfettered  Investigation  of  these 
Lrregulariues  rai.ses  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  an  Investigation  by 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
regarding  this  question  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  advising  me  concerning  the 
poRsiblllties  of  such  an  Investigation  by  the 
FBI. 

For  your  InformaUon  the  majority  leader- 
ship has  advised  me  that  it  Intends  to  take 
up  S  450  after  the  July  Fourth  Recess  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  would  benefit 
from  your  decision  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  having  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
commence  an  investigation  of  alleged  voting 
irregularities  together  with  a  statement  from 
you  regarding  what  further  steps  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  take  with  regard  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  imixjrtant  matter. 


In  response  to  the  information  re- 
ceived from  this  news  iteip.  I  directed 
another  letter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice regarding  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  by  agenta  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  My 
letter  stated.  In  jMirt : 

I  am  still  deeply  concerned  as  to  what  steps 
the  Department  Intends  to  take  to  resolve 
this  question  now  that  it  has  requested  Com- 
missioner Pellx  to  return  the  aflldaviu  previ- 
ously furnished  to  him  by  the  Department 
and  to  submit  a  report  concerning  his  efforts 
to  date  with  regard  to  his  pending  invesUga- 
tlon.  I  am  equally  concerned  by  the  state- 
ment  recently    contained    in    an    Associated 


To  date,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the 
decision  will  be  regarding  this  request. 
My  ofQce  has  been  advised,  however,  if 
the  determination  is  made  that  the  FBI 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
this  matter,  that  the  entire  Investigation 
win  once  again  be  turned  over  to  the  lo- 
cal police  department  to  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Where  we  go  from 
there.  I  frankly  do  not  know;  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  go  no  further  with 
the  pe/iding  bill  until  some  investigative 
report  from  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
placed  before  us  for  our  consideration. 
Our  constitutional  respon.sibility  requires 
no  less  of  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.   President,   these   questions   raise 
fundamental  problems  for  each  of  us  In 
the  attempt  to  exercise  our  constitution- 
al   responsibility    to    make    the    proper 
laws  and  regulations  with  regard  to  our 
territories.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
be  swept  under  the  rug  of  hope  for  a 
better  day.  I  mentioned  in  my  individual 
views  that  we  have  Islands  here  which 
are  in  near  proximity  to  a  terKWy  vola- 
tive   political  climate.   These   w^  not 
hollow  observations.  The  headlines  frfthe 
Washington  Daily  News  on  June  2,  la67. 
carried  the  report  of  a  revolt  against  t*^e 
government   on   the   Island  of  Anguill 
which  is  located  in  this  same  Caribbea 
area.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  with  regard  to 
this  revolt  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 

my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
perplexmg  question,  and  let  us  face  it 
squarely  and  honestly  without  pious  as- 
sertions that  "all  is  well"  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  conducted 
hearings  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  2  days 
last  month,  on  June  17  and  19.  Listed 
on  the  agen«te  for  these  public  hearings 
were  the  ail^ive  governor  and  lieutenant 
Kovernor^ill,  election  procedures,  and 
the  economic  condition.s  of  the  i.^^lands  in 
general.  Althouch  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  full  exploration  of  these  sub- 
jects could  be  made  within  the  time  limi- 
tations imposed  by  these  hearings,  this 


was  a  step  in  the  same  direction  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  consider  at  this 
time.  A  staff  member  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
flew  down  to  attend  the  House  hearings 
in  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  questions 
raised  by  the  situation  on  the  Islands. 

The  transcripts  of  the  House  hear- 
ings have  just  been  made  available,  and 
I  hope  that  each  Senator  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  examine  these  transcripts 
prior  to  the  time  any  action  is  taken 
on  this  particular  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  thiiik  we  should  do 
more,  however,  than  merely  read  the  re- 
.sults  of  the  other  body's  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  show  the  same  political 
maturity  the  majority  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  so  blithely  ascribes  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands  if  we 
were  to  act  now  and  insist  upon  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News  has  been  trying  to  delineate  this 
sad  and  tragic  situation  for  a  long  time 
I  would  like  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  their  full-page  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Dally  News  on 
June  3  entitled  'Thirty-Pour  Reasons 
Why  a  Bipartisan  Group  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  Should  Take  a  Careful  Look 
Into  the  Present  Conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  Before  Con- 
gress Votes  on  the  Elective  Governor  Bill 
for  the  Territory."  This  same  statement 
appeared  as  an  advertisement  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  7.  These  ques- 
tions reflect  the  urgent  need  for  a  con- 
gressional probe  at  this  time,  and  lest 
we  relegate  their  efforts  to  a  "voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,"  I  suggest  we  heed 
their  honest  request  for  our  help. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

June  3.  1967) 
Thirty -Four  Reasons  Why  a  Bipartisan 
Group  op  the  U.S.  Congress  Shocij)  Taki 
A  Careful  Look  Into  the  Present  Con- 
DiTT  or  THE  Government  of  Virgin  Is- 
lands Before  Congress  Votes  on  thk 
ELECTIVE  Governor  Bill  for  the  Terri- 
tory 

Thirty   years  ago,   when  the   first  Organic 
Act  was  being  drafted  by  Congress,  the  law- 
makers found  It  necessary  to  look  Into  Uie 
^operations  of  the  government  of  the  VlrgW 
lands.  ^. 

"The  examination  of  the  local  government 
gave  congressional  leaders  first  hand  iaiot- 
matlon  on  the  condition  of  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment as  weU  as  on  the  general  political, 
social  and  economic  well  being  of  Its  people. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  their  findings  that  tne 
territory  was  granted  Its  first  Organic  Act 
In  1936.  .  .       „, 

Less  than  twenty  years  later,  a  revision  oi 
the  act  appeared  to  be  timely,  and  again  tne 
Congress  probed  Into  the  conditions  of  tne 
Virgin  Islands  before  Instituting  any  changes^ 
The  revision  was  finally  completed  with 
the  passage  of  the  1954  Organic  Act-tne 
local  constitution  under  which  the  govern- 
ment la  presently  operating. 

Today  this  act  Is  slowly  undergoing  » 
piece  meal  change  without  the  customary 
and  necessary  Congressional  examination  o' 
the  affairs  of  the  government.  Already  tn" 
Organic  Act  has  undergone  three  signincanv 
changes:  the  raising  of  the  ceUlng  of  tne 
bonding  authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
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emment  from  ten  to  30  million  dollars;  al- 
lowing the  Virgin  Islands  legislature  to  set 
the  salary  of  Its  members  and  Increasing 
the  legislature  from  nine  to  15  members. 

The  act  Is  again  faced  with  the  pKDSslblllty 
of  another  major  change:  Provision  for  the 
election  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

Currently  strong  attempts  on  the  part  of 
influential  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
measure  are  being  made  to  waive  a  search- 
ing examination  Into  the  social,  political 
and  financial  conditions  In  the  Islands  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  any  further  amendment  to 
the  Organic  Act. 

Congress  Is  generally  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Virgin  Islands,  mainly  through 
the  views  of  persons  who  are  In  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  territory  and  a  handful  of 
senators  and  congressmen  touring  the  Island, 
mainly  as  tourists.  Prom  the  record  of  vari- 
ous hearings  held  In  Washington  It  Is  very 
clear  that  members  of  Congress  are  either 
being  misinformed  or  they  lack  the  basic  in- 
formation necessary  to  getting  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  the  elective  governor 
bill,  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  lawmak- 
ers and  a  service  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion and  study  Into  the  social,  political  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  territory  to  determine 
whether  there  is  need  In  any  of  these  basic 
areas  for  strengthening,  before  greater  au- 
tonomy Is  entrusted  to  It. 

It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
territory  before  it  proceeds  to  legislate  for 
its  future,  to  make  sure — beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt — that  It  has  charted  a  right 
course  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  their 
people. 

We  believe  the  proposed  elected  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Is  the  right  cotirse.  However,  many 
citizens  are  concerned  that  when  Congress 
withdraws  further  from  territorial  Involve- 
ment, It  does  not  leave  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  victims  of  a  government 
which  Is  neither  truly  democratic  nor  re- 
sponsive to  the  freely  exercised  will  of  the 
people — a  government  which  shows  fright- 
ening signs  that  are  reminiscent  of  dicta- 
torial regimes. 

A  congressional  probe  Is  urgently  needed 
\o~  ' 

1.  Determine  whether  the  appointment  of 
a  major  dairy  farmer  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  with  hundreds  of  acres  leased 
from  the  government,  constitutes  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

2.  Determine  whether  a  privately  con- 
structed sewage  plant  at  Estate  Tutu  was 
accepted  by  the  government  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Planning  Board,  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Environmental  Sanitation  all  disapproved 
It  because  It  did  not  meet  standards. 

3.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  used  a 
sum  of  approximately  $20,000  of  taxpayers' 
monies  to  institute  changes  which  should 
have  been  made  by  the  developer  of  the  plant 
before  the  system  was  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

*  Determine  whether  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  government  Is  approxi- 
mately 35  ^f  of  the  voters  of  the  territory. 

5.  Determine  why  the  average  cost  of  gov- 
ernment to  each  man,  woman  and  child  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  Is  $1,000  while  the  same 
cost  of  government— Federal,  State  and 
local— in  the  United  States  Is  $700. 

6.  Determine  whether  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment Is  operating  a  lottery  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers. 

7  Determine  whether  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  patronage  appoint- 
ments In  the  government  service  from  under 
100  In  1961  to  currently  over  800. 

8.  Determine    whether    expansion    of    the 


spoils  system  as  practiced  by  the  majority 
political  faction  with  the  Governor's  cooper- 
ation has  any  adverse  efiect  on  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem which  all  agree  is  the  cornerstone  of  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  in  government. 

9.  Determine  whether  most  of  the  unclas- 
sified and  a  number  of  classified  workers 
ranging  from  laborers  and  cooks  to  commis- 
sioners were  active  during  election  time 
garnering  votes  for  the  party  during  regular 
working  hours. 

10.  Determine  whether  positions  which  are 
now  exposed  to  patronage  and  the  spoils  sys- 
tem are  positions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  policy,  but  are  really  technical,  profes- 
sional and  career  type  positions. 

11.  Determine  whether  patronage  condi- 
tions when  attached  to  such  as  Building  In- 
spector, Safety  and  Payroll  Inspector,  Wage 
and  Compensation  officer  and  Planning  Di- 
rector subjects  the  Incumbent  employees  to 
unreasonable  political  pressure  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  objective  and  Impartial 
performance  of  their  duty. 

12.  Determine  whether  the  Legislature 
controls  the  appointment  (and  dismissal)  of 
government  employees,  especially  in  the  so- 
called  unclassified  service. 

13.  Determine  whether  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
repeatedly  taken  exception  to  many  of  the 
positions  which  the  Governor  has  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  the  patronage  list. 

14.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  has 
approved  legislative  grants  or  special  treat- 
ment to  certain  selected  employees  In  the 
form  of  larger  pensions  than  provided  under 
the  retirement  law  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

15.  Determine  whether  the  growing  army 
of  unnecessary  assistant  commissioners  and 
deputy  commissioners  In  a  government  the 
size  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  a  device  to  cir- 
cumvent or  undermine  the  Civil  Service. 

16.  Determine  whether  there  Is  a  two  party 
system  or  two  factions  of  a  one  party  system 
in  the  Legislature  with  the  present  Governor 
belonging  to  one  before  he  took  office  and  to 
the  other  two  years  after  he  was  In  office. 

17.  Determine  whether  conflict  of  interest 
exists  in  a  situation  where  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  Is  engaged  in  purchasing  materials 
and  equipment  and  awarding  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  while  at  the  same 
time  operating  a  private  firm  which  deals 
with  these  sources  of  supplies. 

18.  Determine  whether  there  was  any  Irreg- 
ularity In  the  acquisition  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  a  twenty  year  lease  at  the  Sub- 
marine Base  for  a  business  site,  two  weeks 
BEFORE  the  area  was  actually  deeded  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

19.  Determine  whether  two  V.I.  Senators 
arc  the  first  to  stake  claims  for  building  sites 
at  the  newly  acquired  Sub-Base  and  whether 
the  Senate  Is  required  by  law  to  ratify  leases 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

20.  Determine  whether  a  relative  of  the 
Governor  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  about  to  acquire  a  fifteen  year  lease  on 
the  ball  field  at  the  Sub-Base  for  a  business 
complex. 

21.  Determine  whether  govercjnent  em- 
ployees violated  the  Hatch  Act  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  elections  last 
November. 

22.  Determine  whether  two  senators  (one 
a  former  Judge)  who  are  also  attorneys  may 
practice  before  a  Judge,  whose  nomination 
has  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  legisla- 
tive action  thus  exposing  Justice  In  the  courts 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  undue  pressure. 

23.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  was 
responsible  for  distributing  a  lampoon  letter 
to  his  influential  friends  In  the  U.S.  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  and  have  removed  from 
office  the  Government  Secretary  who  is  also 
a  presidential  appointee. 

24.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  really 
knew  what  was  printed  on  the  campaign 
button  which  he  wore  proodly  at  that  same 


election,  as  he  indicated  at  a  recent  House 
hearing  he  was  not  sure. 

25.  Determine  whether  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  being  waived  In  the  Interest  of 
special  persons  and  groups  and  friends  of 
the  administration  and  the  majority  party. 

26.  Determine  whether  the  Governor 
acquiesces  to  the  demand  of  the  majority 
bloc  In  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  for 
ruthless  dismissal  of  government  employees 
for  purely  political  reasons. 

27.  Determine  whether  there  was  conflict 
of  interest  in  a  former  president  of  the  legis- 
lature who,  after  his  defeat  In  1962  was 
granted  a  pension  of  $3,600  per  annum  and 
a  $10,000  government  contract  to  manage 
the  abattoir  In  St.  Croix  despite  the  law 
stating  that  persons  on  government  pajToll 
could  not  collect  government  pension. 

28.  Determine  whether  political  party 
clearance  Is  a  prerequisite  for  appointment 
of  eligible  candidates  who  qualify  for  em- 
ployment under  the  Merit  System. 

29.  Determine  whether  the  morale  of  the 
government  and  Indeed  the  community  (ex- 
cept among  the  Governor's  party  members) 
is  declining  because  of  rising  Intimidation 
and  fear. 

30.  Determine  whether  intimidation  and 
fear  is  so  prevalent  that  people  are  even 
afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  with  their  friends 
or  relatives  because  they  hapj>en  to  be  of  a 
different  political  belief. 

31.  Determine  whether  tJie  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  adequately 
protected  in  the  negotiations  lor  the  con- 
struction of  the  Altona  Housing  Project  and 
whether  serious  Irregularities  exist. 

32.  Determine  whether  control  of  elections 
by  the  legislature  Is  proper  when  that  body 
appoints  the  election  supervisor,  the  board 
of  elections,  who  In  turn  appoints  the  judges, 
clerks  and  inspectors  for  each  polling  place. 
Also  to  determine  If  It  Is  proper  for  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Public  Housing  proj- 
ects to  be  chairman  of  the  elections  board. 

33.  Determine  whether  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  ten  (10)  assistant  attorneys  general  to 
care  for  the  legal  work  of  the  government 
(not  Including  about  three  counsels  to  the 
Governor)  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
private  practice   at  the  same   time. 

34.  Determine  whether  the  Governor's  of- 
fice Is  used  for  the  enrichment  of  friends  and 
special  Interest  groups  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Daily 
News  had  been  questioning  matters  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
editorials  regarding  this  question  be  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
ojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
clusion I  should  like  to  introduce  an 
editorial  from  the  Caribbean  Report, 
dated  December  1966,  entitled  "Out- 
Tammanying  Tammany  Hall."  This  edi- 
torial will  show  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  problem  threatens  to  be 
with  us  a  lot  longer  unless  Members  of 
the  Congress  assert  their  constitutional 
prerogative  to  obtain  a  fuU  and  fair  In- 
vestigation of  the  government  of  these 
Islands.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Out-Tammanying  Tammany  Hall 

The  1966  elections  in  the  USVI  seems  to 
have  hit  an  all-time  high  for  charges  ot 
fraud,  free  beer  at  the  polls,  voting  by  dead- 
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HUB.  mlnon.  and  psychiatric  inmates.  Here- 
wltb,  »  special  report  from  our  VI  corre- 
spondent: 

The  political  spoils  system  in  the  VX  would 
make  oW  Boss  Tweed  green  with  envy  Gov- 
ernor Pmlewonsky's  statement*  that  the  VI 
now  has  a  two-party  system  are  only  for 
Washington's  consumption  Except  for  two 
candidates,  the  Victory  '66  coalition  that  op- 
posed Pale  and  his  Mortar  and  Pestle  lor 
Unity)  Democrats  were  all  re(?ist<red  Demo- 
crats of  established  standing  And  the  two 
Republicans  went  down  to  defeat 
-'Pale'?  electoral  strensrth  came  from  a  tre- 
mendous roster  of  rmsophlstl-at^  govern- 
ment employees  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
VI  has  the  highest  nvimber  of  employees  or 
government  payroll  of  any  of  the  states  or 
territories.  These  totally  unqualified  persons 
spend  moat  of  their  time  running  their  own 
businesses  or  shops,  while  regularly  collect- 
ing paycheclts  solely  for  their  services"  for 
the  Mortar  and  Pestle  Party 

Among  the  '  services'  they  rendered  In  last 
month's  balloting  were  these    In  St  Thomas, 
the  Election  Board  counted  957  more  votes 
cast  than  the  number  reported  by  the  Elec- 
tion  Supervis   r     A   Uecsi.e    number   of   bal- 
loU  In  close  races  *ere  discarded  as    spoiled  " 
CoaUtlon  party   challengers   charge   election 
otUdals   themselves    disfigured    ballot*    with 
hole*  or  pencil  smudges  when  the  opposlUon 
tally  raui  uncomfortably  high   Four  coalition 
nominees.   Bertha   Boschulte.   Ron   de   Lugo. 
Omar  Brown,  and  Len  Stein,  promptly  peti- 
tioned for  recounts,  but  to  no  one's  surprise. 
the  new  canvass  confirmed  the  original  vl(> 
tors.  A  two-page  ad  in  the  November   15  VI 
Daily  News  notes  that,   after   falling   to  con 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals  into  upholding 
the  "loyalty  oath.  '  Paie's  Mortar  and  Pestle 
boys  proceeded  to  fancy  up  the  ballou.  The 
coalition   of    13    Democrats    and    2    Republi- 
can* were  Jointly  listed  on  the  ballot  aa  '*Re- 
publlcans."   The   Regular   M   &   P  Dems   had 
their  Insignia   placed   at   the   bottom   of   the 
ballot  with  photos  of  both  JFK  and  Johnson. 
and  the  words;  "Let  us  continue  "  By  mark- 
ing   this   party    s>-mbol    i  or    the    unadorned 
eagle  for  the  "Republicans"),  a  person  could 
vote  a  straight   ticket.   Since   there   was   no 
clue   that   this   was   the   significance   of   the 
symbols.  It  Is  not  improbable  that  many  vot- 
ers   thought    that    they    were    Indicating    a 
party    preference,    aa    In    a    primary,    rather 
than  nullifying   votes  cast   for  split   tickets 
on  the  ballot's  upper  portion.  Yet.  the  day 
after   tbe  elections.   Pale   boasted   that   "the 
choice  between  candidates   and   parties  was 
clearly  understood  "  Shades  of  Duvaller  and 
his    similar    maneuver    In    the    last    Haitian 
election. 

Conclusion:  Despite  the  statements  by  the 
Governor  and  his  M  &  P  associates  that  now 
we  are  matiu-e  enough  to  elect  our  own  gov- 
ernor." there  is  room  for  doubt  In  this  elec- 
tion, they  demonstrated  the  maturity  of 
teen-age  hoodlums  while  splitting  the  loot 
ol  their  first  heist.  The  basic  cause  of  the 
lack  of  efficiency  and  Integrity  In  the  VI 
government  is  that  the  governorship  Is  a 
political  plum. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who 
appeared  during  the  HouiWiearings  fa- 
vored the  concept  of  electing  their  own 
Oovemor.  This  is  certainly  understand- 
able. Every  citUen  of  the  United  States 
should  be  afforded  a  full  measure  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  affairs  of  hla  govern- 
ment; and  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
one's  own  representative  In  his  govern- 
ment Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  These  people  want  some- 
thing only  we  have  the  r>ower  to  convey. 
To  delay  the  bill  at  this  time  is  not  to 
sidestep  the  Issue  of  granting  the  right 
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to  elect  the  Governor  of  the  Vii'Kin  Is- 
lands, because  under  the  bill  It  would 
not  become  effective  anyway  until  1970. 
Pending  passage  of  this  bill,  however, 
may  encourage  everj-  citizen  of  the  'Vir- 
gin Islands  to  step  forward  and  insist 
upon  Rood  government  and  a  Just  ad- 
mini.-.tration  of  its  laws  They  may  insist 
upon  more  than  mere  window  dressing 
by  a  Governor  who  has  loo  long  abused 
their  rights  and  by  a  legislature,  domi- 
nated by  one  faction  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  not  responded  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  our  insistence  upon  decent 
y;overnment  and  the  ability  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Virgin  Lslands  to  have  it  will 
coincide. 

Mr  President,  section  3  of  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution  invests  Congress  with 
the  rntirc  dominion  and  sovereignty  in 
our  territories  Thus,  our  responsibility 
IS  clear  in  this  matter  It  is  also  clear 
that  an  inve.stisation  of  the  situation  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  must  be  undertaken 
before  favorable  consideration  of  S.  450 
can  be  made 

I  am  asking  that  we  a.ssert  our  respon- 
sibilities at  this  time,  not  Just  a  part  of 
them,  not  just  a  piecemeal  part,  not 
merely  a  fraction,  but  that  we  aSSfrt  all 
of  our  responsibilities  at  this  time. 

I  am  asking  that  we  assert  our  respon- 
.sibilities  at  this  time,  not  only  because 
I  believe  any  other  course  of  action  is 
precipitous  and  tantamount  to  an  aban- 
donment of  our  constitutional  respon.sl- 
biJity,  but  also  because  I   believe  there 
exists  a  deep  and  abiding  hope  In  the 
responsible  citizens  of  the  islands  that 
our  helping  hand  will  be  offered  at  this 
cmcial  moment  m  their  political  lives. 
ExHiprr   I 
I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
June  2,  1967] 


ANOun.LA  IN  Revolt:  Island  Terror  Reic.n 
S.\N  Juan  PR.  June  2  -The  government 
of  the  Caribbean  nation  of  St  Kltts-Nevls 
today  reported  a  four-month  reign  of  terror 
on  the  tiny  Island  of  Angullla 

It  said  dissldenta  burned  down  Cfovern- 
ment  House  and  besieged  Ux-al  police  and 
seized  control  of  the  Island's  only  airstrip 

The  governmente  of  Jamaica  and  Barbados 
rep'.rted  they  had  received  requesU  for  troops 
and  police  to  quell  what  has  now  become  a 
raging  revolt  on  Angullla  The  requests  were 
turned  d':iwn  because  the  neighboring  Carib- 
bean governments  re[K>rtPdly  t<-M.k  the  view 
that  Britain  has  responsibility  for  St.  Kltts- 
Nevls  and  Angullla 

The  islands  gained  complete  Independence 
In  domestic  affairs  last  February  with  Britain 
retaining  control  only  over  defense  and  for- 
eign   alTalrs. 

Angullla  has  an  all-Negro  population  of 
less  than  6000  It  Is  nne  of  the  few  Caribbean 
islands  neglected  by  tourists  and  residents 
live  by  farming  and  fishing 

Premier  Robert  Bradshaw  reported  from 
Basseterre,  the  national  capital  on  St  Kltts. 
that  he  has  declared  a  state  of  emergency  In 
Angullla. 

In  a  message  to  the  British  consul  In  San 
Juan.  Mr  Bradshaw  said  trouble  began  on 
Angullla  during  Independence  celebrations 
Feb  4  when  police  used  tear  gas  to  break  up 
a  riot.  Later  the  police  chief  and  a  super- 
intendent were  shot  and  wounded  while  try- 
ing to  make  arrests. 

A  month  later.  Mr  Bradshaw  said,  the 
Angullla  Government  House  "was  burnt  flat 
to  the  ground"  and  the  island's  warden  bare- 
ly escaped  with  hla  life. 


raSQUINT    ATTACKS 

Fiequent  attacks  then  t<K>k  place  on  police 
stations,  on  the  hotel  where  the  warden  took 
refuge  and  other  buildings 

In  one  attack,  at  least  12  bullets  were  found 
m  the  quarters  of  a  woman  Peace  Corps  lan- 
guage teacher  who  was  not  Identified 

nie  vii'lence  came  to  a  head  this  week 
when  a  mob  marched  on  police  headquarters 
to  demand  that  police  leave  the  Island  Mr 
Bradshaw  said  rioters  had  seized  the  only  air- 
strip, preventing  flights  In  and  out 

AngiiiUa  has  a  i:l-man  police  force  and 
British  sources  said   11  have  deserted. 

"THE    REVOLT  ' 

On  St  Thomas  In  the  U  S  Virgin  Islnnds. 
Anguillan  natives  were  reported  planning  to 
return  to  their  Island  to  help  ir.  what  they 
termed     the  revolt  " 

ElXHIBIT    2 

(Prom  the  Dallv  News  of  the  Virgin  Island? 
'  Feb  9   19671 
A  Need  for  an  Oath 
The   Oovemor   of    the    Virgin    Islands   ap- 
peared   at    WashingW)n    hearings    last    week 
and  answered  several  questions  in  a  briefing 
of  the  House  Interior  committee,  which  was 
primarily    an    organizational    meeting.    The 
Republican  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked 
the   governor   several   questions   al>out  elec- 
Uons  In  the  Islands,  and  considerable  Interest 
m    the    Virgin    Islands    polls    was    expressed 
by  members  of  the  committee. 

Since  the  question  of  the  possibility  o! 
election  fraud  has  entered  the  picture,  and 
Blnce  the  subject  has  aroused  the  Interest 
of  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  and  several 
others  we  believe  Uiat  the  chief  execuUve 
of  the.se  Islands  should  be  placed  under  oalb 
when  he  Is  called  upon  to  testify 

Certain  statements  which  the  governor 
made  at  the  Washington  committee  hearings 
Indicated  that  he  was  skirting  the  truth.  For 
exajnple.  the  Congressm:in  from  Ut.^h  asked 
the  governor  point-blank  whether  a  picture 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  api>eared 
on  the  Virgin  Islands  ballot.  Tlie  governor 
replied,    "I  do  not  recall  " 

At  this  pi>lnt,  the  governor  added,  I  think 
that  the  symbol  for  the  Mort-iu  and  Pestle 
contains  a  morUu-  and  pestle  as  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Club  I  think  that  a  V  on  top  of 
the  symbol  might  have  been  a  head  of  the 
President,  two  Presidents" 

Symbols  and  oaths  became  nwjor  hot  spots 
In  the  last  campaign.  The  governor  also  took 
an  active  part  In  the  camp^ilgn  to  try  to  bring 
St.  Croix  into  the  Unity  Party  line.  Therefore^ 
we  refused  to  believe  that  he  "cannot  recall' 
the  picture  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son on  the  ballot 

Perhaps,  a  swearlng-ln  ceremony  would 
Improve  his  memory  on  this  and  several  other 
Importiuit  Issues  as  they  come  before  Uie  In- 
terior committee  In  the  course  of  this  Con- 
gress The  gubernatorial  mantle  docs  not 
always  gtwtrantee  veracity. 


I  From  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

May  9,  19«71 

A  Task  for  the  Commission 

Officials  of  the  election  board  and  majority 
members  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature 
have  tended  to  discount  as  Irrelevant  ana 
exaggerated  reports  of  election  Irregularities 
at  the  polls  In  1966.  When  these  IncldenU 
have  been  admitted  at  all.  they  have  been 
put  down  to  minor  clerical  errors  or  to  tne 
active  imaginations  of  frustrated  voters  or 
to  the  disgruntled  opinions  of  defeated  can- 
didates. However,  so  many  of  these  l""*/^' 
larltles  have  been  brought  to  light  ver  nea 
and  documented  that  only  by  the  wliQe«'| 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  It  be  saia 
that  the  1966  elections  were  honestly  con- 
ducted, rrcil 

Recently  a  case  was  revealed  in  =*•  /^^rr 
where  an  elector  was  notified  of  cancellanon 


of  registration  because  of  her  "failure"  to 
vote.  Since  she  knew  she  had  voted,  and 
could  prove  It.  an  Inquiry  showed  that  she 
was  listed  In  two  polling  districts. 

There  Is  such  an  Imposing  list  of  these 
so-called  clerical  errors  that  It  can  no  longer 
be  treated  as  an  Irrelevant  matter.  If  the 
election  lists  are  wrong,  padded,  out-dated, 
in  error,  then  the  whole  election  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  been  conducted  in  the 
best  tradition  of  democracy. 

After  the  1966  election  here  Gov.  Palewon- 
fkv  said  that  the  polls  and  lists  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  were  as  well  kept  as  any  In  the 
districts  of  the  mainland,  and  that  our  elec- 
tions here  ranked  with  the  best  In  U.S. 
wards  We  challenge  that  statement  and 
point  out  that  faulty  elections  lists  seri- 
ously Impair  democratic  processes. 

We  believe  that  the  Reapportionment 
Commission  could  better  function  by  cor- 
recting and  cleaning  up  the  polling  lists  and 
insuring  honest  elections  than  by  altering 
the  formula  recommended  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  more 
characteristic  of  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment than  reapportionment  machinery 
based  on  the  shaky  premise  of  questionable 
records. 

(From  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
May  13,  19671 
Need    for    Investigation 

A  U.S.  senator  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs  Committee  recently  called  on  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  initiate  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  so  doing,  the  senator  disassociated  him- 
self from  the  favorable  recommendations  of 
the  committee  on  the  elective  governor  bill 
(3.  450)  which  Is  now  before  Congress.  He 
urged  that  the  investigation  be  conducted 
prior  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

"As  things  now  stand,  according  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  the  aspirations 
of  these  citizens  of  our  country  will  only  be 
frustrated,  and  destroyed  should  S.  450  be 
enacted  at  this  time,"  he  said  in  part. 

We  most  certainly  agree  with  the  senator 
on  the  deflnlte  need  for  an  investigation 
into  this  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  time  and  again  brought  to  the 
public  and  congressional  leaders — through 
these  columns — the  need  for  a  thorough 
probe  into  the  political  skulduggery  and 
and  shenanigans  of  this  administration. 

Next  month,  members  of  the  House  terri- 
torial committee  are  scheduled  to  come  to 
the  Islands  to  conduct  hearings  Into  charges 
of  election  irregularities  last  November.  We 
like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the 
hearings  be  turned  into  a  full  scale  Investi- 
gation of  the  present  administration. 

We  would  like  them  to  probe  Into  the 
manner  in  which  public  bids  are  being 
awarded  by  various  agencies  in  the  govern- 
ment, conflict  of  interest  that  Is  accepted 
as  normal  procedure,  the  classified  and  un- 
classified system  and  how  it  Is  being  manipu- 
lated as  a  vice  against  those  who  do  not 
spout  the  party  line  and  an  Instrument  for 
economic  reprisal,  and  other  unsavory  prac- 
tices that  add  up  to  a  corrupt  and  un- 
scrupulous government. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  must  now  suffer  for  the  irresponsible 
acuons  of  this  administration  that  was  un- 
knowingly Inflicted  on  them. 

IProm  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
May   17,   1967) 
Investigation  or  Witch  HtiNT? 

When  the  commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
personally  undertook  to  investigate  charges 
of  election  irregularities  stemming  from  last 
November  voting,  it  raised  a  few  questions 
•8  to  whether  It  would  be  an  investigation  or 
witch  hunt. 

We  wonder  how  unbiased  the  commissioner 


can  he  in  conducting  such  an  investigation. 
In  the  flrst  place,  the  oommlasloner  is  Inves- 
tigating charges  made  against  the  group  that 
appointed  him,  who  are  responsible  for  htm 
holding  that  Job. 

The  fact  that  he  is  personally  taking  part 
in  It,  and  not  the  Investigation  bureau,  fur- 
ther added  suspicion  to  the  entire  probe. 

We  understand  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
conduct  the  probe,  and  that  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney had  to  rely  on  the  local  enforcement  de- 
partment. We  also  understand  that  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  referred  the  charges  to  the 
department,  as  it  would  any  other  case. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  wonder  why 
the  investigation  bureau  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  agency  Is  not  handling  It,  since 
that  is  its  prime  function. 

We  also  wonder  why  the  department  is 
seeking  the  list  of  names  of  persons  who 
allegedly  tried — but  were  unable — to  vote 
in  the  last  general  election  from  members 
of  the  opposition  group. 

It  appears  to  lu  that  the  investigation 
should  confine  Itself  to  the  persons  who 
made  the  charges,  and  against  whom  the 
charges  were  made.  The  names  of  these  per- 
sons are  readily  available,  since  they  must 
have  had  to  file  formal  complaints  before  any 
Investigation  could  be  Initiated. 

With  the  Jurie  congressional  hearing  on 
election  Irregularities  coming  up,  many  peo- 
ple will  be  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  this  local 
investigation  for  it  could  very  well  turn  into 
a  witch  hunt. 

(From  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

May  20,  1967] 

"Let  Not  the  Pibrtect  . . ." 

The  proponents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  elec- 
tion code  are  today  becoming  aware  that 
what  they  once  thought  was  a  "progressive" 
measure  is  nothing  but'^a  defective  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  one  faction  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  results  of  a 
law  that  has  given  rise  to  election  Irregulari- 
ties, into  which  a  congressional  hearing  Is 
going  to  be  held  next  month.  'Whether  or  not 
these  charges  might  have  been  made,  whether 
or  not  the  law  existed,  becomes  immaterial 
at  this  time. 

The  very  nature  of  the  bill  and  the  storm 
of  protest  it  went  through  before  and  after 
Its  passage,  encouraged  the  type  of  political 
abuses  and  irregularities  that  characterize 
elections  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  being  formulated. 
Judge  Albert  Marls  of  the  Third  Circuit 
/Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia,  warned  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure  of  its  defects.  The 
learned  Judge  even  offered  suggestions  to 
make  the  bill  equitable  and  fair. 

Nevertheless,  the  backers  of  the  bill  ig- 
nored the  Judge's  recommendations — mainly 
because  his  views  were  designed  to  provide 
a  fair  electoral  system. 

Contrary  to  the  alms  of  scheming  poli- 
ticians, his  recommendations  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  special  advantages  which  the 
legislators  seemed  bent  on  reserving  for 
themselves   and    their   political    faction. 

As  fate  would  have  It,  all  his  predictions 
came  through. 

The  signals  he  flashed  at  that  tlmfr— more 
than  three  years  ago — might  have  prevented 
us  from  running  on  the  political  shoals 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

The  chief  executive,  who  could  have  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  this  deceptive  piece 
of  legislation.  Jumped  Into  line  with  other 
political  gluttons  and  signed  the  bill.  This 
was  done,  despite  the  protest  of  2,000  citi- 
zens, who  urged  the  governor  to  veto  the 
measure. 

And  with  one  of  the  most  unoriginal  state- 
ments that  he  might  come  to  regret,  the  gov- 
ernor defended  his  action: 


"Let  not  the  perfect  be  the  enemy  of  the 
good." 

(Prom  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

June  3,  1967) 

Let  Them  Have  an  Impartial  Look 

A  small  congressional  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  this  month  for  public  hearings, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  elective 
governor  bill  by  the  Congress.  The  bipartisan 
group  will  hear  testimony  on  alleged  election 
irregularities  and  will  discuss  problems 
brought  to  them  by  several  witnesses.  Their 
visit  here  will  test,  to  some  extent,  our  po- 
litical maturity.  The  desirability  of  a  popu- 
larly elected  governor  In  these  Islands  is  ad- 
mitted by  most  persons.  Less  evident  is  the 
ability  of  our  present  leaders  to  conduct  a 
clean,  impartial  election. 

We  hope  that  the  cominlttee  will  conduct 
these  hearings  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible 
without  help  or  Interference  from  Govern- 
ment House.  We  can  Imagine  the  scheduling 
of  a  round  of  receptions,  social  hours,  and 
cocktail  parties  for  the  dignitaries,  and  some 
pleasant  moments  at  Dorothea.  This  would 
hardly  constitute  an  impartial  probe. 

Too  often  we  have  seen  congressmen  come 
to  the  Islands  for  an  honest  look,  only  to  be 
whisked  away  In  a  big  government  car,  wined 
and  dined,  flattered  and  feted  at  glittering 
receptions,  and  shown  only  the  bright  spots 
of   the   administration's   tarnished  record. 

We  hope  that  they  will  also  look  Into 
charges  which  have  been  repeated  in  the 
pages  of  this  newspaper  and  more  recently 
by  a  Puerto  Rlcan  newspaper  that  the 
1967-68  $51  million  budget  is  being  allocated 
primarily  for  the  furtherance  of  a  political 
machine,  far  more  than  for  the  benefit  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. We  are  still  driving  on  substandard 
roads,  and  our  housing  and  community  re- 
newal programs  are  largely  grandiose  schemes 
on  paper.  The  payrolls  are  padded,  and  gov- 
ernmerrt  offices  are  overstaffed  by  personnel, 
many  of  whom  have  little  to  do  but  to  draw 
their  paychecks  with  regularity. 

Although  this  Is  not  an  investigation,  let's 
show  the  members  all  sides  of  the  Islands 
and  let  them  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

[Prom  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Junes,  19671 
No  Panacea 

The  elective  governor  bill  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  appears  to  be  moving  closer  toward 
ultimate  passage  in  Washington,  although 
some  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
have  indicated  from  time  to  time  that  they 
have  reservations  about  certain  points  in  the 
bill.  For  awhile,  the  chief  stumbling  block, 
which  the  Senate  Interior  committee  finally 
rejected,  was  a  recommendation  that  the  gov- 
ernor be  removed  by  the  President  in  case 
such  a  removal  l>e  deemed  necessary.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  committee  seems  to  have 
had  no  serious  objections  to  the  Idea  of  the 
local  election  on  its  own  merits,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Bolons  have  expressed  their  consent. 

Although  few  persons  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  raise  serious  questions  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  elected  governor,  we  believe  it 
wotild  be  a  serious  mistake  to  regard^jthe 
passage  of  the  bill  and  its  ultimate  Imple- 
mentation in  1968  or  1970  as  a  complete 
panacea  for  all  the  Ills  of  the  islands,  po- 
litical and  otherwise. 

We  note  that  meml)ers  of  the  majority 
party  are  ringing  the  changes  on  this  fashion- 
able fiction.  Lately  they  have  trotted  out  all 
their  time-worn  devices  to  try  to  convince 
Washington  of  this.  Taking  to  the  airwaves, 
reminiscent  of  the  last  election,  they  have 
dutifully  feigned  "shock"  at  any  criticism 
of  the  administration  or  of  the  party. 

However,  their  protestations  on  the  gov- 
ernors bill  simply  do  not  ring  true.  Even  if 
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the  CongreM  should  vote  the  bill,  and  even 
If  the  President  should  sign  it  into  law. 
there  are  many  hurdles  to  leap,  many  Ills  to 
be  corrected  If  the  government  of  these  is- 
lands  Is  to  return  to  some  form  of  sanity. 
Before  perpetuaung  the  unbelievably  un- 
democratic practices  which  are  the  present 
norm  here,  the  Congress  should  take  careful 
note  of  the  Thirty-four  Points  which  have 
recently  appeared  In  this  newspaper  Cer- 
tSnly  theV  have  bearing  on  our  political 
matixrlty-or  lack  of  it  Our  people  are  weary 
"f  rtw^  polls  and  tricks  to  disenfranchise 
mwnVtlrJ^of  seeing  tax  monies  channeled 
into  schemes  to  fatten  party  favorites. 

Certainly  we  favor  an  elected  governor  bill. 
lust  M  we  favor  an  honest  administration 
i^  thVuiands  But  to  pretend  that  abimy 
to  eUct  our  own  governor  will  Inevitably 
herald  the  dawn  of  a  New  D^iv  simply  makes 
no  sen«e. 

IProm  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Ishmds. 
'  June  19,  reeTl 


Where  We  Stand 

The  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Island  was 
yesterday,  la  today,  and  will  be  /orev_er  in 
fxUl  accord  and  hearty  agreement  with  the 
bUl  currently  before  the  United  States  Con- 
grta,  to  permit  the  popular  election  of  a 
Kovernor  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

We  can  think  of  no  more  direct  way  to 
convey  our  hopes  for  the  political  future  of 

*^r*T'*^num  once  said  that  he  didn  t 
care  what  others  said  about  him  aj  long  as 
they  said  something  He  favored  a  bad  press 
over  none  at  all  Normally  we  agree  with  him 
and  chooee  to  ignore  the  slings  and  arrows 
Which  aeem  to  be  aimed  in  our  direction 

However,  when  malicious  and  misguided 
crlUcs  take  It  upon  themselves  to  state  and 
twlat  our  stand  and  conviction  upon  this 
important  matter,  we  feel  we  are  obligated 
to^  many  readers  to  make  our  position 
clear  and  unequivocal. 

Not  only  do  we  advocate  this  additional 
measure  of  autonomy  for  these  islands,  but 
we  insist  that  the  election  be  held  in  the 
best  American  tradition 

It   is  for   this  sole   purpose   that  we   have 
asked   and   are    asking    for   an    Investigation 
of   conditions   in    the   Virgin    Islands    When 
the   elected   governor   bill    is   passed   by    the 
congress  we  want  our  first  election  to  be  an 
orderly,  well-run.   decent,   democratic   privi- 
lege for  our  people    The  corruption  of  previ- 
ous elections  would  certainly  be  no  political 
advance  for  the  government  of  this  territory. 
We   are    repeating,    emphasizing,    and    re- 
emphaslzlng   our   stand   on   this   because   of 
recent  charges  that  we  are  an    enemy  of  the 
people"  only  uylng  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
If  fighting  hard  for  clean  government  ana 
If  pointing  to  gross  Inefficiency  In  the  present 
adkilnUtratlon    are    such    a    backward    step, 
then    we    are,    indeed,    guilty.    However,    we 
hope    these    are    really    turning    the    clock 
ahead  Clean,  efficient  government  is  progres- 
sive government    We  are  convinced  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  this  kind  of  adminis- 
traUon.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  have  it 

today. 

We  shall  conUnue  the  fight  (or  an  admln- 
IstraUon  which  U  forthright  and  mindful  of 
an  obligation  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the 
Islands,  not  Just  a  chosen  few.  Under  such 
an  administration  the  effective  date  of  the 
govwnor's  election  is  irrelevant  The  kind  of 
•lection  Is  all-important 

We  hope  we  have  made  ourselves  crystal 
Clear. 

irrom  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
June  27.   19871 
The   OrTMODED   System 
Although   the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has  made  some  desperate  attempts  re- 
cently to  explain  the  great  numbers  of  per- 
Bianent  workers  in  the  employ  of  the  Virgin 


Islands  government,  somehow  his  explana- 
tion of  the  739  unclassified  workers  Is  not 
convincing 

The  contention  of  this  newspaper-  and  we 
are  not  alone-ls  that  there  are  far  too  many 
persons  In  governmental  employ  and  that 
of  that  number  there  are  far  too  many  un- 
chissified  workers  who  owe  their  posts  to 
political  expediency 

In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  lengthy  list 
of  unclassined  employees,  the  governor  has 
said  that  It  Is  necessary  to  -bypass  the  out- 
moded personnel  system  set  up  years  ago 
In  which  pav  scales  are  far  too  low  ■  In  this 
way.  he  conunued.  the  government  Is  able  to 
■attract  competent  people  to  these  posi- 
tions." 

And  so.  we  note  In  the  unclassified  posi- 
tions titles  of  Janitor,  janltress,  custodian, 
custodial  worker,  laborer,  painters  helper, 
clerk  clerk  tvplst,  cook,  gardener,  messenger, 
maid  seamstress,  butcher,  laundry  worker, 
with  pay  scales  ranging  from  $2,100  and 
upward 

We  are  fully  aware  that  all  the.se  posts 
represent  honorable  vocations  and  that  these 
persons  may  well  be  competent  workers. 
However,  we  cannot  accept  the  necessity  to 
bypass  the  'outmoded  personnel  system  set 
up  years  ago"  to  obtain  cooks,  gardeners. 
Janitors,  and  others,  worthy  though  these 
positions  may  be  We  still  believe  that  these 
persons  could  have  been  hired  under  an 
honest  merit  system  and  placed  within  the 
cUisslfled  system  of  employment 

If  the  system  hits,  indeed,  been  outmoded 
for  so  manv  vears.  why  has  not  the  en- 
lightened -grass  rofjts-  administration  sent 
down  legislation  to  update  personnel  prac- 
tices'' We  remember  that  representatives  of 
the  minority  group  in  the  Legislature  called 
again  and  again  for  a  re-study  of  the  mem 
system  and  an  upgrading  of  pay  scales  re*- 
talnly  this  could  have  been  done  if  the 
governor  had  been  sincere  about  reducing 
the  numbers  of  unclassified  workers 

Well  stick  to  our  original  contention  We 
are  convinced  that  the  governor  wa*  less 
Interested  In  competent  workers,  more  In- 
terested in  doorbell  pushers  to  garner  votes 
for  The  Party. 


Mr    HANSEN    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr  ACLOTT  I  yield 
Mr    HANSEN    Mr   Pre.sident,  I  thank 
the  di.slingulshed  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  takins  the  floor  of  the  Senat*  today 
to  make  his  case  for  recommitiin«  S  450 
to  the  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee   I  think  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  brought  new  evidence  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  requires  recom- 
mital  at  this  time  As  the  Senate  is  aware, 
I  am  honored  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
I  must  rise  today,  however,  to  observe 
that  I  was  not  aware  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  on  S  450 
of  any  of  the  facts  or  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  with  regard 
to   the  present  poUtical  climate   in  the 
Virgin  Island.'i    I  was  aware,  of  course, 
of   the  Senator's  eflorts  to   resolve  the 
questions  of  votin«  irregularities  in  the 
1966  elections  with  the  Department  of 
Justice   Certainly  the  Senators  individ- 
ual views  and  remarks  today,  however, 
have   rai.sed   other  questions   atwut   the 
entire  operation  of  the  ijovemment  down 
there  I  cannot  understand,  for  example, 
why  it  Is  necessary  to  have  773  uncla.ssi- 
fled    employees    in    the    Vir'4ln    Islands, 
especially  when  four  of  these  are  life- 
guards assigned  to  the  Governors  office. 
Mr   President.  I  am  completely  aware 
of  our  responslbiUty  to  the  Constitution 
and  that  it  has  placed  upon  the  Congress 


the  authority  to  make  proper  laws  and 
regulations  for  our  territories.  I  thinlc 
we  shall  fulfill  that  responsibility  if  we 
will  act  to  recommit  the  entire  question 
back  to  the  Interior  Committee  for  a  full 
and  fair  investigation  of  this  entire  mat- 
ter before  finally  acting  on  S.  450. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
remark  about  a  possible  situation  of  di- 
rect interest  to  Wyoming  and  other  oil- 
producing  States.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Hess  Oil  Co.  is  presently  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  the  present 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  con- 
nection with  the  securing  of  an  addi- 
tional 25,000-barrel-per-day  oil  Import 
quota.  There  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Interior  Department  an  application 
on  behalf  of  Hess  Oil  for  this  added  im- 
port quota. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Hess  Oil 
Co.  has  promised  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment $12,500  per  day.  or  50  cents  per 
barrel,  in  the  event  that  the  oil  import 
program  is  approved. 

I  oppose  the  granting  of  preferential 
treatment  to  individual  companies.  It  is 
just  such  treatment  which  has  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  our  pre-sent  manda- 
tory oil  import  quota  system.  That  sys- 
tem was  never  designed  to  serve  as  an 
In.strument  for  economic  development  of 
U  S.  territories  or  possessions.  To  use  it 
in  that  manner  now  would  raise  serious 
questions  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as 
serious  questions  about  the  propriety  of 
certain  reported  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
present  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands 

For  these  added  reasons  I  believe  it 
only  proper  that  S.  450  be  returned  to 
the  Interior  Committee  for  further  in- 
vestigation at  this  time. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  for  his  support.  I  know  that  he  Is 
genuinely  sincere,,  as  I  am,  in  tryinc  to 
see  that  this  matter  is  resolved,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  an 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  real  demo- 
cratic process  upon  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  investigation  both  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  situation  in  the  Virgin 
I.slands  The  economic  situation  has  not 
been  touched  upon  much  here  today,  but 
a  thorough  Investigation  would  turn  up 
some  very  Interesting  facts.  I  am  sure 

Mr    AIKEN    Mr.    President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  have  been  listening  wHn 
Interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  believe  they  have 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  full  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  before  acting  upon 
this  legislation. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  na. 
been  said.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  it  ^ 
my  firm  belief  that  It  would  be  mucn 
better  for  the  Senate  to  postpone  action 
on  the  bin  for  at  least  4  weeks,  and  pos- 
slblv  a  little  longer 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
RuLshed  Senator.  But  I  should  like  ro 
reply  to  what  he  has  said,  by  way  of  od- 
servatlon,  that  In  my  humble  opinion  U 
will  take  a  team  of  investigators  a  penoa 
of  months  to  get  at  the  problems  whlcn 
exist  in  the  Virgin  I.slands  and  to  prepare 
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the  proper  foundation  for  a  hearing.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever  be  able 
to  get  the  Interior  Committee  to  Eissent 
to  this.  But  even  though  it  took  a  matter 
of  several  months  or  the  rest  of  this  year 
or  went  into  next  year,  there  still  would 
oe  adequate  time  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  for  the  election  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, for  the  election  of  some  of  its  chief 
executive  officers,  and  for  the  election  of 
the  mayors  and  police  officers  cf  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  question  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
as  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take 
to  make  an  investigation.  However,  In- 
vestigations are  rather  uncertain,  and  I 
still  believe  that  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  vote  more  intelligently  upon  this 
legislation  a  few  weeks  from  now  than 
It  would  be  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  eloquent  presentation 
on  the  very  important  subject  that  con- 
fronts us,  not  only  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, but  also  as  individual  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I,   INTRODVCTORY    STATEMFNT    OF    POSITION 

There  is  little  question  as  to  the  basic 
desirability  of  the  Virgin  Islands  elective 
Governor  bill.  I  believe  this  point  is  in 
common  agreement:  The  principle  of 
self-determination  embodied  in  S.  450  is 
fundamental  to  the  American  tradition. 
As  would  be  expected,  support  for  the 
bill  has  come  from  all  sides  of  the  po- 
litical complexion  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  The  1967  hear- 
ings before  the  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  include  supportive 
testimony  from  the  rival  leaders  of  each 
of  the  three  political  factions  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  89th  Congress  has  al- 
ready passed  a  similar  bill — but  due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  se;sston,-  it  was  not 
enacted  Into  law. 

Certain  fundamental  facts  which  have 
not  always  been  clarified  should  be  clear- 
ly established  here,  during  our  discus- 
sion of  this  bill.  There  are  three  basic 
political  groups  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  I 
believe  we  could  more  appropriately  call 
them  factions,  rather  than  political 
parties.  There  is  that  faction  which  holds 
the  power,  and  It  is  the  Governor's  party, 
led  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Senators  E^rle 
Ottley  and  Alexander  Farrelly. 

This  faction  calls  itself  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Party,  or  the  Unity  Party,  and  It 
can  be  identified  with  the  national 
Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States. 
The  Democratic  Unity  Party  has  domi- 
nated the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  vir- 
tually unopposed  for  the  last  three 
decades. 

Then.  In  the  early  1960"s,  a  group  of 
Democratic  legislators  split  away  from 
the  Unity  Party  to  form  the  Donkey 
Democrats.  This  faction  Is  headed  by  a 
minority  leader.  Senator  Augustln  Dow- 
ard.  and  former  Senator  Ron  de  Lugo. 

Finally,  there  is  the  almost  nonexist- 
ent Republic  Party,  led  by  Territorial 
Chairman  Omar  Brown. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  division  In  the  Democratic  Party  in 


the  Virgin  Islands  is  not  a  philosophical 
division.  It  is  not  liberal  Democrats  ver- 
sus conservative  Democrats.  There  is  no 
basic  philosophical  difference  between 
the  two  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Roger 
Baldwin,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  who  was  vacation- 
ing in  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  approached 
by  members  of  the  Donkey  Democrats  to 
have  proper  representation  made  by  legal 
counsel.  He  was  asked  to  advise  them, 
and  he  advised  them  that  there  would  be 
an  excellent  attorney  in  New  York  City 
by  the  name  of  Marvin  M.  Karpatkin, 
who  is  an  attorney  in  the  firm  of  Karpat- 


kin, Ohrenstein,  &  Karnftt^. 
Mr.  Marvin  Karpatkin^  faCi 


^American 

Civil  Liberties  Union  lawyer.  He  is  very 
active  in  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  is  a  Democrat.  He  took  the 
case,  and  in  discussing  this  matter  with 
him,  he  made  this  point  very  clear:  There 
is  no  philosophical  division  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  believe  we  can  all  say  that  we  whole - 
hearterJly  support  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  as  outlined  in  S.  450. 

Yet,  I  have  some  serious  reservations 
as  to  whether  the  immediate  enactment 
of  S.  50  will  guarantee  any  true  expres- 
sion of  self-determination.  Although  it 
•would  be  easy  for  this  body  to  view  the 
bill  through  the  simple  spectacles  of  black 
and  white,  the  fundamental  question  re- 
lating to  S.  450  cannot  and  must  not  be 
reduced  to  the  simplistic  issue  of  neo- 
colonialism versus  self-determination.  In 
my  opinion,  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  but 
whether  an  extensive  investigation  is 
necessary.  This  issue  transcends  the 
question  of  "for"  or  "against";  it  asks 
instead  whether  self-determination  Is  at 
present  possible  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  kind  of  analysis  asks  if  there  is  any 
evidence  to  Justify  the  charge  that  free 
elections  are  not  possible.  It  asks  if  there 
is  any  validity  to  the  very  serious  ac- 
cusations made  against  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Party.  Most  Importantly,  it  asks  if 
there  is  significant  cause  for  the  recom- 
mittal of  S.  450  In  order  to  allow  for  an 
investigation.  I  suggest  that  these  ques- 
tions are  basic  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Although  I  supported  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  am  now  persuaded  that 
there  Is  suflBcient  evidence,  brought  to 
light  since  that  report,  to  necessitate  fur- 
ther Investigation.  I  therefore  support 
the  recommittal  of  S.  450  to  allow  for 
such  an  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  delay  the  opportunity  for  popular 
elections  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  If  the 
Senate  is  truly  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  it  must  assure  itself  by  every 
means  available  that  these  elections  will 
take  place  under  conditions  which  guar- 
antee the  democratic  process. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  sufiQcient  e-vldence  to  demand 
an  investigation  cf  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  are 
the  areas  of  political  coercion  by  use  of  a 


loyalty  oath.  Irregularities  in  the  1966 
election,  a  patronage  system  of  vmclas- 
slfied  Government  officials,  and  a  vast 
civil  service  system.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott],  in  his  very 
fine  speech,  made  detailed  references  to 
each  of  these  areas,  I  should  only  like 
to  outline  a  few  further  remarks. 

n.    THE    LOYALTY    0.\TH    EPISODE 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  loyalty 
oath  was  the  attempt  of  a  majority  party 
to  coerce  the  minority  coalition  into  a 
state  of  political  impotence.  In  fact,  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
support  this  charge.  In  August  1966  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signed 
into  law  an  act  amending  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reapportioimient  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Dtuing 
the  sixth  special  session  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Legislature,  the  Governor  pro- 
posed certain  amendments  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  Election  Code.  Included  in  these 
amendments  was  the  requirement  that 
loyalty  oaths  must  be  given  to  all  candi- 
dates in  the  1966  primary.  After  much 
controversy  the  loyalty  oath  amendment 
was  passed  by  the  eight-member  major- 
ity of  the  Mortar  and  Pestle  Party.  On 
September  1,  1966,  the  Governor  signed 
the  bill  into  law  as  Act  No.  1815. 1  should 
like  to  read  the  oath  at  this  time: 

I  ,  do  solemnly  pledge  that  I  'will 

espouse  and  pursue  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  the Party  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

and  that  I  will  support  every  candidate  of  the 

Party  who  Is  nominated  for   public 

office  at  the  1966  primary  election  and  I  will 
not  support  any  candidate  or  any  other 
political  party  or  body  or  any  Independent 
candidate  for  public  office  at  the  1966  general 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  sign  the  oath  also  should  be 
pointed  out.  The  act  states  that: 

No  person  who  refuses  or  falls  to  submit 
the  oath  required  by  this  section  shall  have 
his  name  printed  on  the  1966  primary  ballot 
of  a  political  party  for  which  he  files  a  nomi- 
nation petition. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  the  legislature 
was  approving  the  loyalty  oath,  the  Don- 
key Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
were  forming  a  coalition  for  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  Yet,  the  oath  specifically 
prohibits  this  kind  of  coalition.  As  two 
of  the  majority  Senators  admitted  in  the 
trial  of  the  loyalty  oath  case  In  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  express  purpose  of  the 
loyalty  was  to  frustrate  this  anticipated 
coalition.  Mortar  and  Pestle  leader  John 
Maduro  testified  that  the  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  frustrate  "the  marriage  of 
convenience  between  the  Donkey  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans."  Senator  Pu- 
ritz  further  conceded: 

The  deal  was  working  out  to  perfection 
until  the  majority  Democrat  Senators  threw 
In  the  loyalty  oath  monkey  wrench,  Tlie 
loyalty  oath — 

He  admitted  under  oath — 
was  Intended   to  Interfere   with   the  antici- 
pated coalition. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with 
regard  to  the  Invalidity  of  the  loyalty 
oath.  Although  Judge  Maris  did  not  spe- 
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clflcaUy   uphold   the   plaintiffs'   conit-n- 
tlons  that  the  loyalty  oath  wa^  planned 
political  harassment,  he  noted  "that  per- 
suasive argumenUs  are  presented  In  sup- 
port of  them.  •  But  the  most  condemning 
evidence  of  planned  political  coercion  is 
contained  within  the  act  itself   If  it  were 
really  general  lemslation  seeking  to  deal 
with  the  election  code  problem,  it  would 
not  apply  only  to  the  1966  elections  Yet. 
the  act  specifically   refers   to   the   1966 
elections  and  to  no  other  The  very  pro- 
visions of  the  loyalty  oath  provide  rather 
persuasive  Indication  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  punish  the  legislative  minority  and 
to    render    them    politically    impotent_ 
Thus,  both  the  Intent  and  the  purpose  of 
the  loyalty  oath  seem  reasonably  clear 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Governor,  enact- 
ed by  the  eight  members  of  the  Gover- 
nor's party,  enforced  by  the  supervisor 
of  elections— appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tive majority— and  specifically  aimed  at 
the  1966  elections.  In  the  conclusion  to 
his  decision.  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Albert 
Marls  condemns  the  oath  as  a  toUliUr- 
lan  measure  which  "would  tend  to  bind 
the  legislators  to  the  party  leaders  with- 
out Individual  freedom  of  thought  or  in- 
dependence of  action." 

m.    THE  1968  ELECTION  CONTROVERSY 


The  controversy  which  surrounds  the 
November  1966  elections  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice regarding  the  alleged  election  irreg- 
ularities was  never  released.  Although 
the  line  between  fact  and  accusation 
remains  somewhat  clouded.  I  should  like 
to  outline  a  few  facts  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely established : 

First  The  outcome  of  the  election  was 
determined  by  an  extraordinarily  close 

vote 

Out  of  some  15.000  registered  voters. 
13  000  people  turned  out  to  the  polls. 
Yet   the  entire  election  was  decided  by 
a  mere  200  votes.  Minority  Senators  Ron 
de  Lugo  and  Bertha  Boschulte  lost  their 
seats  by  only  26  votes  and  30  votes  re- 
spectively. Since  the  Mortar  and  Pestle 
Party  won  9  to  6.  if  these  two  losing  Sena- 
tors had  received  a  switch  of  30  votes,  the 
entire  poUtlcal  situation  would  have  been 
reversed.  The  Donkey  Democrats  would 
then  enjoy  an  8-to-7  majority.  Thus,  if 
any  of  the  many  allegations  against  the 
Mortar  and  Pestle  Party  are  true,  then 
the  outcome  of  the  election  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  reversed. 

Second.  On  election  day,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney obtained  a  restraining  order  be- 
cause "the  respondents — supervisor  of 
elections  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  elections— are  falsely  claiming  that 
certain  registered  and  duly  qualified  vot- 
ers are  not  qualified  to  vote  and  are 
wrongfully  refusing  the  said  voters  to 
cast  their  respective  votes." 

Third.  On  July  7.  1967,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  concluded  there  was 
enough  evidence  indicating  violations  of 
the  Hatch  Act  to  begin  investigation. 

Of  the  26  members  of  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  campaign  committee  in  St.  Croix, 
all  but  one  was  a  Government  employee. 
Fourth.  Approximately  35  percent  of 
the  voters  of  the  territory  are  Govern- 
ment employees.  „„„„«  . 
There  are  approximately  60,000  in- 


habitants in  the  Virt;ln  Islands  Of  these. 
5.200  are  presently  employed  by  the 
Government  In  other  words,  1  In  10 
persons  is  at  present  a  Government  em- 
ployee Since  there  are  only  1.5.000  reg- 
istered voters,  this  means  that  35  percent 
of  the  voters  are  Government  employees. 
AlthouKh  this  figure  may  not  of  course 
prove  anything,  it  certainly  raises  some 
question.-,  abtiut  the  possibility  of  free 
elections 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  :> 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr  BURDICK  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
IS  aware  of  the.se  totals.   In  1964.  14.076 
persons  were  elimble  to  vote:  a  total  of 
10.872  voted:  or  77  percent. 

In  the  year  1966.  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  16,887  persons  were  eligible 
to  vote:  13.692  voted:  or  81  percent.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  think  my  figures 
have  indicated  that 

Mr.  BURDICK  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  area  in  the  States  where  the  per- 
centage of  voters  has  been  that  high? 
Mr.  HATFIELX).  I  have  no  question  as 
to  the  literacy,  the  liivolvcment  in  poUtl- 
cal activity,  or  the  genuine  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  That  Is  not 
the  question  in  point.  The  question  In 
point  Is  simply  that  we  have  here  an 
interesting  relationship  between  the 
number  of  eligible  voters  and  the  num- 
ber of  government  employees. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  referring  to  facts 
to  which  the  Senator  referred  before 
he  reached  that  point,  and  also  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottI. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said  that  some  persons  were  fright- 
ened or  were  fearful  to  vote.  It  seems 
odd  that  the  percentage  of  voters  In  1964 
was  77,  whUe  in  the  year  in  which  ir- 
regularities are  alleged,  the  percentage 

was  81.  „    . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  only  sup- 
ports what  I  tried  to  say  in  my  own  re- 
marks. The  people  would  have  liked  to 
have  democratic  processes,  but  they  were 
thwarted  at  the  polls.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  others  were  kept  from  voting 
In  addition  to  the  60  whose  affidavits  fell 
into  my  hands. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  described  the  situation  in 
which  the  democratic  processes  were  ab- 
solutely thwarted,  even  for  the  election 
of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  should  like  to  respond 
further. 

Forty-seven  charges  were  filed  against 
the  Mortar  and  Pestle  Party.  I  should 
like  to  list  some  of  these  charges  of  ir- 
regularities in  the  political  life  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  were : 

That  m  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
himdreds  of  employees  of  the  territorial 
government  were  actually  involved  in 
partisan  political  activities. 

That  police  forced  businesses  to  close 
up  so  as  not  to  compete  with  a  Mortar 
and  Pestle  Party  rally. 
That  official  tabulation  by  members  of 


the  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Elections  found 
irrix-oncllable  di.scrcpancies  m  figures 
from  three  polling  places 

That  votes  were  intentionally  juggled 
by  Mortar  and  Pestle  officials. 

That  certain  polling  stations  did  not 
open  until  after  the  rush  hour. 

That  the  ballot  was  designed  deliber- 
ately to  be  unclear  and  unfair. 

The.se  are  only  some  of  the  accusations 
of  irrei^ulanties  made  against  this  parly 
Mr  Ariel  Melcholr.  publisher  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Daily  News,  comments  on 
these  charues  in  his  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 10.  1966: 

There  are  strong  indications  that  fraud 
was  rampant  in  this  election  ElecUoneeriiig 
at  the  polls  was  open,  tlagrant.  and  unchal- 
lenged in  St  Thomas  Advice  flowed  as  heavi- 
ly as  the  beer  at  some  posts  In  St  Crou 
eligible  persons  were  turned  away  from  the 
polls  in  numbers  which  have  been  estimated 
at  between  25  and  100.  No  one  knows  how 
many  prospective  voters  actually  walked 
away  In  disgust  because  of  the  undisguised 
attempts  to  manipulate  their  votes  .  The 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  hiis  alleged 
that  the  tally  of  his  vot«  was  deliberately  ap- 
plied to /another  candidate  to  prevent  his 
K-ilnin/At  Large  Seat  In  St  John  ■spoiled 
ballfliTare  reported  to  have  been  cast  by  Vic- 
tory '66  voters  and  were  presumed  damaged 
by  paper  clips  which  were  used  at  the  polls 
for  the  first  time. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.   I  have  listened  with 
great  Interest  to  the  many  charges  con- 
cerning   the    recent    elections    In    the 
Virgin  Islands.  As  the  Senator  knows,  a 
regular  investigation  is  now  underway 
concerning  these  charges.  In  the  course 
of  that  investigation,   there  have  been 
some  47  complaints  registered.  If  all  oi 
these  complaints  were  sustained,  it  is 
very   doubtful  that  they   could  change 
the  outcome  of  the  election.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  since  one  of  his  charges  was 
that  the  ballot  used  was  highly  confus- 
ing and  misleading  to  the  voters,  if  I 
understood    him    correctly,    I    wonder 
whether  he  has  seen  the  ballot?  I  hold  a 
copy  of  the  ballot  in  my  hand  and  I 
wonder     whether     the     Senator     from 
Oregon  would  care  to  examine  it. 

I  do  not  see  anything  misleading  or 
confusing  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  perfectly  clear  ballot,  very  much  in  line 
with  the  kind  of  ballots  I  am  familiar 
vdth  in  my  State,  and  the  State  ol 
Oregon,  I  might  say. 

I  invite  the  Senator  to  examine  tws 
ballot  and  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
It,  based  upon  his  own  personal  exam- 
ination of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
observe  and  study  the  ballot  further. 
However,  I  have  already  seen  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  What  is  it  the  Senator 
objects  to,  then?  . 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Let  me  respond  nrsi 
by  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChxjrchI  who  has  indicated  that  u 
all  the  47  charges  were  sustained,  so  inax 
if,  after  investigation,  they  were  all  sus- 
tained, there  would  have  been  no  diner- 
ence  in  the  election.  .  .„  the 

I  would  remiijd  the  Senator  that  in  tne 
two  electioris.  'they  were  determined  oy 
26  and  30  votes,  respectively.  Since  tnere 
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were  47  charges,  if  just  one  of  these 
charges  was  sustained  so  as  to  change 
only  30  votes  or  that  difference  could 
well  have  altered  the  whole  outcome  of 
the  election.  For  example,  if  the  60  peo- 
ple who  signed  affidavits  had  been  al- 
lowed to  vote,  it  would  indeed  have 
changed  the  entire  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion So  I  do  not  think  we  can  cast  it 
aside  on  that  basis.  This  Is  an  investiga- 
tion that  must  be  carried  out  on  an  ob- 
jective basis,  and  through  an  objective 
format,  so  that  we  can  bring  some  of 
these  things  to  light  in  order  to  estab- 
lish their  truth  or  falsity. 

I  am  listing  the  charges  which  have 
been  made.  I  have  not  carried  on  an  in- 
vestigation, but  I  do  believe  that  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  carried  on  in  order 
to  probe  the  charges.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  served  with  Governor  Paiewonsky 
during  the  Governors'  conference.  He  is 
a  charming  and  a  personable  individual. 
These  are  serious  charges  involving  him 
as  a  person  and  as  a  political  leader.  I 
am  not  one  who  wants  to  see  these 
charges  made  and  then  not  see  them 
proved  or  disproved.  I  have  asked  for  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  recommit  the  bill 
so  that  such  an  investigation  can  clear 
the  record  and  either  prove  or  disprove 
the  allegations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  Senator  in  reply  that  he  has  criti- 
cized the  ballot.  I  hold  a  copy  of  the  bal- 
lot In  my  hand  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  it.  If  he  can  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  with  it,  perhaps  that 
would  satisfy  my  inquiry. 

All  the  indictments  hurled  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  relating  to  the 
elections,  and  the  number  of  government 
employees,  and  to  alleged  violations  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  are,  after  all,  not  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  election 
of  a  Governor.  All  of  these  alleged  wrongs 
occurred  during  the  period  when  we  have 
had  an  appointed  Governor.  For  50  years 
we  have  been  nmning  the  Virgin  Islands 
principally  out  of  Washington.  If  the 
Island  situation  is  as  serious  as  has  been 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  others, 
then  it  is  really  an  indictment  of  the 
colonial  system  which  retained  so  much 
power  of  decision  in  Washington.  It  Is 
not  an  indictment  of  self-government 
which  is  the  very  process  by  which  such 
wrongs  can  be  corrected. 

I  am  surprised  at  this  argument.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  have  applied  the  same 
standards  to  the  territories  before  they 
became  States,  few  of  them  would  have 
made  the  grade,  because  I  am  sure  that 
many  charges  of  mismanagement  were 
lodged  against  these  territorial  govern- 
ments. 

The  best  correction,  Mr.  President,  Is 
to  give  the  people  the  opportunity  to 
govern  themselves.  One  of  the  ways  for 
doing  that  is  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  their  own  Governor,  mak- 
ing the  Governor  answerable  to  them  and 
not  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  made  a  correct  state- 
ment in  terms  of  the  question  of  colonial- 
ism versus  self-govenmient,  but  we  are 
not  discussing  the  question  of  colonial- 


ism versus  self-determination.  I  know  of 
no  one  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affsdrs  who  has  better  credentials 
than  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  or  any  others  on 
that  committee,  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition of  self-government.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  look  beyond  the  structure  and 
the  wording  of  the  law.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  environmental  situations.  Is  this 
an  environment  providing  for  the  pur- 
suance and  fulfillment  of  self-govern- 
ment? This  is  the  question  at  hand.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  necolonialism.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider a  policy  which  will  permit  the  im- 
plementation and  the  fulfillment  of  this 

SiCti 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  s^eld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  promised  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  first 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  glad  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  in  all  good  humor 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  know 
he  is  not  opposed  to  self-government. 
Certainly  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  advo- 
cating the  preservation  of  a  colonial  sys- 
tem. But  I  remind  him  that  every  time 
it  is  sought  to  perpetuate  a  col- 
onisd  arrangement,  this  is  the  kind  of 
argument  which  is  made,  almost  with  the 
same  words  the  Senator  has  chosen; 
namely,  that  the  envlroiunental  condi- 
tions are  not  right,  that  the  people  are 
not  yet  ready. 

This  is  always  the  excuse  for  retaining 
colonial  powers  intact,  always  the  ra- 
tionale for  avoiding  the  extension  of  self- 
govenunent. 

I  think  the  Virgin  Islands,  where  the 
people  themselves  have  elected  their  own 
legislature  for  many  years,  where  a  larger 
percentage  of  people  vote  in  elections 
than  in  most  States,  plainly  demonstrate 
that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  to 
seriously  question  the  environment,  or  to 
argue  that  the  people  are  not  yet  ready 
to  elect  their  own  Oovemor. 

If  that  is  true,  why  should  we  permit 
them  to  elect  their  own  legislators,  to 
enact  their  own  loca?  laws?  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  they  can  be  trusted  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  they  can  be 
trusted  to  elect  their  own  Governor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  seniority  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  to  draw 
upon  the  various  comments  and  speeches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  previous  years  as  they  related 
to  the  question  of  further  self-govern- 
ment for  our  territories  I  feel  the  cir- 
cumstances at  this  time  are  such  that 
they  would  lead  any  reasonable  man  to 
the  certain  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  granted  immediately  the  au- 
thority called  for  in  the  bill,  and  that 
the  people  can,  under  the  prevailing  cir- 
cimistances,  carry  out  that  new  freedom 
and  extension  of  self-government. 


That  is  the  question.  I  have  no  con- 
cern with  the  matter  of  a  debate  on 
colonialism  versus  self-determination.  I 
think  the  Senate  is  in  almost  unanimous 
agreement  on  this. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  does  not 
carry.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  the  Senate  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstances.  I  can- 
not recall  any  time  in  our  history  when 
another  territory  was  granted  self-deter- 
mination at  a  time  when  investigations 
were  being  held  and  when  there  were 
specific  charges  and  indictments  against 
the  existing  power  structure,  which  in 
this  case  involves  not  only  political  per- 
sonages of  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  eco- 
nomic and  social  activities  as  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding.  I  will  try  not  to  abuse  the 
time.  Since  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  were  addressed  more  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  than  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  or  two  pertinent  remarks.  What  we 
are  considering  here  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress.  We  know  that  this  situ- 
ation exists,  and  no  one  can  go  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  not  know  it.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor  which  would 
only  bring  about  a  continuance  of  the 
same  situation. 

in  the  second  place,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
both  supported  a  bill  this  year  which 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Governor  in  Guam.  We  see  evidences  of  a 
far  more  stable  situation  in  Guam  than 
we  see  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  So  it  is  not 
a  question  of  raising  the  point  that  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  it,  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  both  supported  a  bill  this 
year  for  the  election  of  a  Governor  in 
Guam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  for  the  moment. 

Third,  I  make  the  point  that  this  is 
just  a  half-hearted  bill,  anyway.  We 
should  be  concerned  with  really  giving 
the  people  representation.  If  this  bill 
goe£  through  in  its  present  form  the  Gov- 
ernor will  still  control  the  board  of  elec- 
tions, although  they  tried  to  change  that 
recently.  We  do  not  know  what  will  be 
changed  tomorrow.  There  would  be  no 
attorney  general  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  islands,  no  secretary  of  the  territory, 
and  no  election  of  mayors  or  other  chief 
officers. 

These  facts  exist.  No  one  can  go  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  without  becoming  aware 
that  they  do  exist  there. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
trying  to  do  is  take  a  step  forward.  I  can- 
not say  that  in  every  case  of  real  colo- 
nialism we  have  made  a  great  advance- 
ment by  ending  the  colonial  status.  If  one 
does  not  believe  that,  take  a  look  at 
Africa,  where  everybody  got  "hot",  10  or 
15  years  ago,  about  terminating  colonial- 
ism overnight.  Since  then  there  have 
been  nothing  but  civil  wars  and  deaths 
and  murders.  One  can  hardly  read  a 
paper  without  reading  that  another  gov- 
ernment in  Africa  htis  been  overthrown. 
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But  here  the  situation  U  close  to  home. 
TiMBe  people  do  have  a  considerable  part 
of  Aiaerican  culture.  They  have  a  high 
degree  of  literacy.  That  is  true  But  I 
think  we  have  the  responsibihty  to  clear 
up  th«  sdtuation  before  we  move  ahead 
in  thla  step,  and  then  I  hope  we  move 
even  further 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  In 
light  of  the  evidence  brou^iht  to  my  atten- 
tion since  the  report  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  for  the  recommittal 
of  S.  450. 1  cannot  accept  either  the  argu- 
ment that  there  i.s  InsufT'.cient  evidence 
to  demand  an  Investigauon.  or  that  an 
Impartial  Investigation  has  already  been 

conducted.  .  c   ,-n 

In  conclusion,  the  recommiUl  .if  S  4dU 
and  the  instigation  of  a  subsequent  In- 
vestigation not  only  support*  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  but  seeks  to  guarantee 
those  condltior.s  for  which  the  bill  pro- 
vide*—oamely.  a  free  election  under  due 

process. 

Mr.  ALLOTT    Mr    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  HATFItXD  I  jneld 
Mr.  ALiLOTT  I  should  like  to  expre.^s 
my  appreciation  for  the  support  of  the 
(MsUngulshed  Senator  frum  OrekTon  fur 
what  I  think  Is  a  new  and  forward-look- 
ing step  In  tills  matter  Everyone  know.s 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  OreKon 
for  ha  scholarliness  and  his  objective 
approach  to  the  prob!err.s  of  this  country 
In  the  statement  he  tia*  made  and  '.he 
positk>n  he  has  taken.  I  think  he  has 
deinon»trated  not  only  for  the  pe«^)ple  of 
Or«on  but  for  the  people  of  the  United 
gtjit^  the  quaUtles  which  commended 
him  to  the  people  of  Oregon  last  fall 
when  they  elected  him  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ruse 
to  piead  for  the  n«ht  of  full  citizenship 
for  the  residents  of  Guam  and  the  VirRin 
Islands.  I  do  not  take  the  position  thai 
the  people  of  Guam  are  qualihed  to  elect 
their  own  Governor,  while  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  not. 

Lait  year  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H  R.  11777,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Be- 
cause tt  was  late  In  the  year  when  the 
Senate  acted,  and  because  several  Senate 
amendmenU  were  involved,  the  bill  ne\'er 
got  to  conference. 

The  bin  has  been  reintroduced  this 
year  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Jackson),  for  himself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BtjudickI  as  S.  450.  Similar 
to  last  year,  there  was  a  companion  bill, 
S.  449.  to  provid"  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Both  these  bills  drew  wholehearted 
support  from  the  administration  when 
they  were  introduced  last  year.  So,  too, 
did  the  two  bills  when  they  were  intro- 
duced again  early  this  year. 

Because  of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
us  I  address  myself  primartly  to  S.  450, 
the  Virgin  Islands  bUl,  and  I  ask  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  tn  the  record  the 
PWjruary  IS,  1967  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  that  measure. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  report 
was  orders  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 


us    Depa«tmxnt  or  tk«  iNTBaioa. 

OfTICE    or    THB    iiBtECTA«lf. 

W'av'unpfon    D  C.  Ffhruary  IS.  1967. 
n -n    HevRT  M    J^^KSC.N• 

Chair-man  Cvrnmtttff  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
Uir  .■{■'ai'-t  rS  St-nalf.  Wa-'nngU'n  DC 
DuK  ,srN\T..R  jACitso.M  Thls  IS  in  re- 
»r>oiu-.e  to  V  ar  request  Un  the  views  of  this 
Department  en  S  460  a  bill  -To  provide  for 
the  pupuUr  election  ot  the  tiuveruor  <.f  the 
Vlrjjin  LsUods.  and  fur  other  purposes   ' 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  S  450  If 
imended  as  suRgested  In  this  report. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  limitations  formerly  Imposed  by 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  ot  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands on  the  length  of  both  regular  and  spe- 
cial sesalon*  of  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  It  seU  the  opening  date  for  the  un- 
:iu.4l  session  of  the  legislature  and  seU  the 
ba.su  t  >r  spi-.:;al  sessions  We  ten!  thrM  this 
prcrvtsli'D  18  wholly  consistent  with  ihe  spirit 
and  intent  of  S  450  fcnd  thU  Departments 
concern  with  providing  evermi.ire  meaningful 
h'  nif   file  i:i   '.lii'  territtirles 

atvtt.  u  J  of  the  bill  changes  the  number 
rtxiuu-i-d  for  .1  quorum  of  the  IcjfUUture 
from   seven   to  eight 

SecMon  3  of  the  bill  takes  from  the  Presl- 
ilent  his  iiuthority  Uj  exercise  final  veto  pow- 
er ovK  the  legislation  reIcrr«<J  to  Mm  by  the 
CK>verncir  ftfter  such  le^lalion  has  been 
p.iAAed  iiy  the  legvaiiiturc  uver  the  Ooscruor* 
veto. 

secuon  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  pop- 
ii!»r  ele-tlon  of  the  Governor  and  Ueriten- 
ant  Governor,  defines  the  scop*  of  th*  Clov- 
emcrs  »u!J;orlty,  sets  out  the  duties  of  his 
oUue  aiKl  dellnrates  the  qualifications  for 
i>mce  rSie  elected  Ueulenant  Clovernor  will 
take  the  place  of  tl>e  Ciovertunent  Secjetary 
now  provided  for  In  the  Revised  Organic  .\ct 
of  the  Vlr^.n  Islands  A  majority  vote  Is  re- 
quiretl  to  elect,  and  a  ruiioft  will  be  held  In 
c  ise  i  majority  Is  not  obtained  in  the  first 
election 

The  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  the 
first  Ooveruor  to  take  pUoe  in  November 
1970  for  a  2-yedr  terra.  Thereafter,  the  elec- 
tion win  be  held  every  4  ye.irs  bogUinlng  in 
197J  There  Is  a  provision  that  limits  a  per- 
son to  two  terms  unless  one  full  term  hits 
ln'er.er:ed 

We  stronsfly  emdorae  this  section  An  elected 
Governor  l.s  very  much  desired  by  the  petiple 
of  the  Vlri^lQ  Islands  and  Is  the  neJil  step  in 
the  self-governing  process  for   thU   Uirr'.tory 
Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for   the  rt-- 
moval  of  the  Governor   The  section  provides 
for  a   recall   If   75   percent   of    the   registered 
voters   vote   for    the   recall   at   a  referendum 
election  iind  the  renvjval  Is  approved  bv  the 
President    It  also  provides  that   the  referen- 
dum  for   Uie   recall   may   be   Inltuted   by   the 
legis;.iture    upon    a    two-thirds    vote    of    the 
members  in  favor  of  such  referendum  or  upon 
a  peUtlon  to  the  legislature  of  25  percent  ot 
the    registered    votr.-s     We    recommend    two 
changes  in  this  section    Ptrst.  the  words  "or 
Acung  Governor"  should  be  deleted  from  line 
10    page  6.  of  the  bill    We  suggest  that  these 
words  be  deleted  because  we  can  perceive  ot 
no   re.1s.3n    to   provide   for   the  removal   of   a 
temponirv  official    Later  sections  of  this  bill 
provide  for  .^  successor  to  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor It  the  elected  Governor  should,  for  some 
reason,  not  be  able  to  fulull  his  term  of  office^ 
Second,  on  p--ige  6.  line   12.  delete  " :    (ai" 
and    insert   a   period   after   the   words   ■refer- 
endum   election"    and    delete    all    after    th.it 
phrase  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  on  line  16, 
page  6  We  have  no  preference  as  to  a  method 
for   removal   of   the   Governor   by    the   people 
of   the   Virgin  Islands.   Both   recall   and   Im- 
peachment have  been  sugeesu-d  and  we  would 
accept    either    or    b<uh    forms,    wha-ever    the 
final   decl&lon   of   the   Congress.   However,   we 
do  not  believe  that.  In  connection  with  the 
rec.Ul    a  concurrence  by  the  President  In  any 
rrmovfil   by   recall     as   now   provided   In   the 
bill     is    desirable,    and    therefore   delete   that 
provision.  In   our   opinion,  the  requirement 


lor  stich  concurrence  Is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  theory  and  principle  of  recall. 

Section  6  of  the  hlU  repeals  the  power  of 
the  Governor  to  appoint  .idmlni.strative  as- 
sistants for  the  Islands  of  Si  John  und  S; 
Croix  This  pj..wer  would  no  longer  be  needed 
if  the  bill  Is  enacted 

Section  7  provides  for  the  succession  to 
the  tifllce  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
eruur  If  there  Is  either  a  temporary  or 
permanent  vacancy  m  either  office.  We 
recommend  that  the  phr.ase  "removal  by 
recall."  be  deleted  from  line  21.  page  7  We 
recommend  this  deletion  because  there  Is  no 
provision  In  the  bill  for  rcmo\al  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  by  recall  or  any  other 
methotl 

Section  8  deletes  from  the  Revited  Organic 
Act  ot  the  Virgin  Isl.mds  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  approve 
the  creation  or  establishment  of  any  depart- 
ment buroau  Independent  board,  agency 
authority,  comjiU-s-sion.  or  otlier  Instru- 
mentality This  deletion  u  In  keeping  with 
the    provisions   of    Uie   bill. 

beiUon  'J  ojiiUilua  changes  In  section  17 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  th.it  are  necess.iry  to  bring  that  sec- 
tion ini.i  conformity  with  the  changes  that 
the  elected  cvovernor  and  his  authority  will 
cjiuse  m  the  administrative  setup  of  the 
Virgin   Islands  government 

Section  10  provides  for  the  payment  c! 
saJartes  and  travel  allowaiues  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Lieutenant  Governor,  the  heads  of  the 
execuTive  departmei-.ts,  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  government  ot  the  Virgin 
Ulands  and  the  members  of  the  legislature 
by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Section  11  extends  Ut  Guam  u'le  prlvUegej 
and  immunities  clauses,  the  due  process 
clause  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  lais 
cUuse  of  the  Constitution  This  will  KU.irar,- 
tee  to  all  U  S.  cltlzen.s  In  or  entering  the 
Virgin  Islands-  Including  the  con)orBtl7n5 
of  any  of  the  United  StAtes— rights  of  na- 
Uonal  citizenship  such  as  the  right  to  engage 
in  interstate  and  foreign  c<«inmerce.  the  right 
to  appeal  In  prosier  citses  to  the  nauoua; 
courts,  and  the  right  to  protection  abroad 
We  recommend  that  on  page  11  line  2a,  the 
word  "paragraph"  be  deleted  and  In  Its  place 
be  suh6tltut«l  the  word  "clau-se"  Tins  l«  * 
t*chtural  amendment  to  correct  t-he  cltatio- 
to  the  c>.)nst.itution. 

Section  12  amends  the  general  mlliurv  law 
to  authorize  the  President  to  call  upon  Fed- 
eral or  local  forces  to  suppress  cUll  insur- 
rection in  the  Virgin  Islands  as  in  any  State 
This  change  Is  necessitated  by  the  limita- 
tion of  authority  for  the  elected  Governor  c 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  call  Uixiii  tne  V- 
Armed   Forces  In  an  emergency 

At  this  point,  we  recommend  the  tnser- 
Uon  uf  a  new  section  12.  to  read  as  foUows. 
and   renumbering  subsequent  sections 

••SEC  12  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  I.slands  iPR  Ptat  497:  48 
use  1541 )  is  amenc^ed  by  addinc  at  the  enJ 
thereof    the   following   new   su')section    icl 

"(ci  The  relations  between  such  poverr.- 
ment  and  the  Fedtral  Government  m  »1 
matters  not  the  program  re;  pons.inllty  c. 
another  Federal  department  .  r  apen  y.  sna  . 
be  under  the  general  admlnlsTatlve  super- 
vision of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior 

This  new  section  Is  intended  to  provide  wt 
certaUi   loose   ends   which   will   remain  upon 
the   enactment    of    this    bill.    PoUowing   the 
achievement    of    Commonwealth    sUtus    oy 
Puerto  Rico,  we  found  tlmt  no  provision  haa 
been  made  tor  any  centralized  Federal  cog- 
nizance of  the  multitude  of  matters  flowi^ 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  feoerw 
Government,  as  well  as  between  prlv-ate  cit- 
izens and  the  Commonwealth  "^"'"^b  »"» 
eral   "middleman."   Because  of   this  j^P^ 
ments  peculiar  responslbUlties  for  the  w 
rltorles  before  changes  In  status  are  esecte". 
we    found    OTirselves   In   the    position    ol   sd 
tntermedtary  wtxhorut  any  real  asslgnmOTto. 
the  function  and  finally  found  It  neceis^J 
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to  deny  any  responsibility  because  our  In- 
formation and  contacts  were  Inadequate.  We 
believe  that  the  bill  before  you  should  rec- 
ognize this  residual  need  for  coordination, 
and  because  of  this  Department's  expertise, 
vest  that  responsibility  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Our  amendment  recognizes  that 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  Vlr- 
pn  Ulands,  In  many  cases,  will  deal  directly 
With  various  Federal  agencies,  and  specifically 
excludes  from  the  residual  authority  any 
matters  wlUch  are  the  program  responsibility 
of  another  Federal  department  or  agency. 

Section  13  sets  out  the  effective  date  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
SecUon  14  Is  the  citation  provision. 
It  is  our  view  that  greater  autonomy  for 
the  Virgin  Isl.ands  is  morally  and  politically 
right  Additionally,  In  recent  years,  a  popu- 
larly elected  Governor  has  been  and  is  now 
very  much  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  action  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  came  so  close  to  fulfilling  the 
peoples  wish,  has  served  to  sharpen  that 
desire  In  view  of  these  developmenw,  we 
more  than  ever  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  Is  Important,  and  we  are 
therefore  hopeful  that  this  legislation  wUl 
be  enacted  early  In  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlons  program,  but  that  the  Bureau 
will  submit  Its  comments  separately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.MiBY  R    Anderson, 
Assistant   Secretary  0/    tlie   Interior. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  will  bo  noted,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  report  says: 

An  elected  Governor  Is  very  much  desired 
by  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  is 
the  next  step  in  the  self-governing  process 
for  this  territory— 

And  goes  on  to  state,  and  again  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

The  action  ot  the  89th  Congress,  which 
came  so  close  to  fulfilling  the  people's  wish, 
has  served  to  sharpen  that  desire.  In  view 
of  these  developments,  we  more  than  ever 
believe  that  enactment  ot  this  legislation  Is 
Important,  and  we  are  therefore  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  early  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

I  say  'amen  "  to  these  words,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  only  wish  we  could  accept 
them  &s  a  firm  request  from  the  admin- 
istration to  proceed  full  speed  ahead  in 
providing  additional  citizenship  rights  to 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

But,  Mr.  President,  between  February 
18  and  March  3  of  this  year,  the  admin- 
istration changed  its  mind  about  these 
two  bills.  On  the  latter  date,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President — in  this  case 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — sent  up  an- 
other report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXECtJTlVE    OfTICE    OF    THE 

President,  | 

bl'heati  of  the  budget, 
Wa.s'iin()rfon,  DC.  March  3,  1967. 
Hon  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Comviittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  resiKinse 
to  your  requests  of  January  24  and  30,  1967, 
for  the  comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  S.  449,  "to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes"  and  S.  460,  "to  provide  for 


the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  general  ptirpose  of  these  two  bills  is 
stated  In  their  titles.  While  we  fully  support 
this  purpose  and  the  provisions  of  the  bills 
designed  to  accomplish  It,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  the  legislation  that  concern  us. 
Tliese  two  aspects  relate  to  H-esldentlal 
powers — removal  of  the  Governor  and  veto 
of  the  acts  of  the  territorial  legislature. 

Our  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that 
S.  449  and  S.  450  will  not  alter  the  status  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  unincorpo- 
rated territories  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
these  bills  would  not  diminish  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
under  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  mak- 
ing and  executing  rules  and  regulations  for 
these  territories.  The  territories  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  . 
Government,  and  It  would  continue  to  be 
accountable  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  addition,  despite  the  proposed  change 
In  their  method  of  selection,  the  elected 
Governors  would  continue  to  have  a  respwnsl- 
blllty  not  only  for  the  execution  of  terri- 
torial laws  but  also  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  applicable  to  the  territories. 
Chief  among  the  latter  are  the  organic  acts 
themselves. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that 
the  President's  capability  to  discharge  effec- 
tively his  responsibilities  within  the  terri- 
tories must  be  retained.  These  responsibili- 
ties Involve  foreign  policy,  national  security, 
Federal  property,  and  other  matters  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  interest  of  the  United 
States, 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  the  authority  to  remove  a  ter- 
ritorial Governor  or  to  veto  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  when  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  foreign  policy  or  national  se- 
curity or  when  necessary  to  protect  Federal 
property  or  other  significant  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  These  criteria  for  Presidential 
action  could  be  speciflcally  written  into  law 
or  they  could  be  spelled  out  In  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bills. 

Our  recommendation  for  a  veto  that  would 
be  applicable  to  all  territorial  laws  goes  be- 
yond the  present  authority  of  the  President 
to  veto  only  certain  territorial  laws  that  have 
been  previously  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The 
present  authority  Is  appropriate  where,  as 
now,  the  Governor  is  an  appointed  official, 
but  It  Is  not  adequate  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  his  reeponslbllltles  when  the 
governorship  becomes  an  elective  office.  To 
avoid  undue  delay,  the  legislation  could  pro- 
vide that  territorial  acts  would  take  effect  if 
not  vetoed  by  the  President  within  60  days 
after  notification  of  enactment. 

We  recognize  that  the  continuing  author- 
ity that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
would  have  with  respect  to  the  territorial 
governments  could  be  characterized  as  limit- 
ing the  concept  of  territorial  self-govern- 
ment. In  ovur  Judgment,  however,  the  legis- 
lation, amended  as  we  recommend,  would 
provide  the  maxlmvim  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  need  for  the  effec- 
tive discharge  of  Federal  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  these  areas. 

Accordingly,  If  amended  In  the  manner 
recommended  above,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  strongly  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  S.  449  and  8.  460. 

In  addition,  we  reconunend  that  the  com- 
mittee  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
amendments   to   the   bills  proposed   by  the 
Interior  Department  In  Its  reports. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

WiLVBED  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  /or  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Now,  what  did  the  new 
report  say?  It  asked  that  the  bills  be 
amended.  It  asked  that  we  give  the  Pres- 


ident the  authority  to  remove  the  elected 
territorial  Governor  and  to  veto  acts  of 
the  territorial  legislature. 

Let  me  emphasize  this:  the  amend- 
ments which  the  administration  proposed 
would  have  given  the  President  the  right 
to  remove  the  elected  Governor  and  the 
right  to  veto  acts  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, as  well. 

Mr.  President,  by  what  curious  ration- 
ale could  we  proffer  these  bills,  as  an 
extension  of  self-government  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  if,  indeed, 
their  major  thrust  were  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  power  of  the  Presidency 
over  these  very  territories?  The  proposed 
amendments  would  have  made  a  mockery 
•  of  these  bills. 

I  quote  the  report: 

Our  recommendation  for  a  veto  that  would 
be  applicable  to  all  territorial  laws  goes  be- 
yond the  present  authority  of  the  President 
to  veto  only  certain  territorial  laws  that  have 
■been  previously  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  TTie 
present  authority  Is  appropriate  where,  as 
now,  the  Governor  Is  an  appointed  official, 
but  It  Is  not  adequate  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  his  responsibilities  when  the 
governorship   becomes   an   elective   office. 

Not  adequate?  What  are  these  respon- 
sibilities that,  in  being  passed  on  to  the 
people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
are  not  accountable  by  democratic  proc- 
ess? If  we  are  offering  self-government, 
does  it  not  entail  popular  responsibility? 

I  quote  another  paragraph : 

We  recognize  that  the  continuing  au- 
thority that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
would  have  with  respect  to  the  territorial 
governments  could  be  characterized  as  11m- 
lUng  the  concept  of  self-government.  In  our 
Judgment,  however,  the  legislation,  amended 
as  we  recommend,  would  provide  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  self-government  consistent 
with  the  need  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
Federal  obligations  and  responsibilities  In 
these  areas. 

These  words,  Mr.  President,  are  pat- 
ently a  travesty  on  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  aspirations  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Islands.  It  is  obvious  that  Con- 
gress, by  its  passage  of  bills  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  last  year,  wants  to 
extend  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment to  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  amendments  which  the  ad- 
ministration suggested  not  only  would 
nullify  the  intent  of  Congress,  but  would 
actually  enlarge  Federal  control  over  the 
Island  governments. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  Con- 
gressional intent,  or  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  residents  of  these  islands  for  fuller 
citizenship,  let  me  read  from  the  findings 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  reference  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  when  it  favorably  re- 
ported last  year's  bill,  H.R.  11777,  to  the 
Senate: 

It  Is  clear  ....  that  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  had  long  experience  In 
electing  one  branch  of  their  government 
and  thus  In  participating  In  the  making  of 
their  own  laws.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  people  and  their  legislature 
have  for  the  most  part  exercised  their  powers 
m  a  responsible  manner.  They  have  orga- 
nized a  two-party  system,  and  have  identi- 
fied, discussed  and  voted  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  local  concern.  The  legislators.  In 
turn,  have  debated  the  Issues,  and  at  times 
disagreed    with    the    Washington-appointed 
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Governor  In  the  manner  of  free  leglalatures 
everywhere.  They  have  enacted  laws  of  local 
application  and  have  levied  taxes  and  ap- 
propriated funds  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  local  government  without  re- 
sort to  direct  Federal  appropriations  In  view 
of  this,  and  In  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  governorship  has  become  almost  ex- 
clusively a  local  office  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, under  the  revised  organic  act.  la  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  legislative  process  with 
power  to  recommend  and  to  veto  legislation, 
it  Is  the  Committees  view  that  the  time 
Is  ripe  for  taking  the  progressive  step  to- 
ward a  territorial  government  which  U  fully 
responsible  and  responsive  to  local  needs 
and  the  local  electorate,  which  H  R.  11777 
proposes.  Enactment  of  this  bill  ....  will 
be  a  recognition  that  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
accumulated  sufficient  political  maturity  and 
practice  In  the  art  of  self-government  to 
warrant  thU  step. 


Mr.  President.  20  years  ago  the  80lh 
Congress  passed  an  elective  Governor  bill 
for  Puerto  Rico.  Not  once  In  those  20 
years  has  there  been  a  justifiable  occa- 
sion to  exercise— had  It  existed,  and  it 
does  not — any  such  summary  power  to 
remove  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  Its  latest  report  on  both  the  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  sovemorship  bills, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cites  as  its  only 
specific  reasons  for  requesting  the  Presi- 
dential authority  to  remove  the  Gover- 
nor or  to  veto  acts  of  the  island  legisla- 
tures first,  foreign  policy:  second,  na- 
tional security :  and,  third,  protection  of 
Federal  property. 

Again,  citing  Puerto  Rico,  not  once  in 
20  years  since  those  islands  began  elect- 
ing their  Governor  has  there  resulted  any 
Impairment  of  our  foreign  policy,  any 
threat  to  our  national  security,  or  any 
danger  to  Federal  property. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  obtained  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark  by  pur- 
chase In  1917  for  $25  million.  These  beau- 
tiful islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus 
during  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  They 
•were  eventually  acquired  by  Denmark, 
which  named  them  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies. In  1927.  Congress  granted  U  S.  citi- 
zenship to  the  residents  In  1931,  admin- 
istration was  transferred  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Department  of  Interior.  In  1936, 
universal  suffrage  was  given  to  all  per- 
sons who  could  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  organic  act  of  1936 — 
act  of  June  22,  1936.  49  Stat.  1807— and 
the  revised  organic  act  of  1954 — act  of 
Jldy  22.  1954,  68  Stat    497— retained  a 
provision  for  Presidential  appointment 
of  a  civilian  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  US.  Senate. 

Although  the  Virgin  Islands  have  al- 
ways had  an  appointed  Governor  since 
1917.  they  have  also  had  a  popularly 
elected  legislature.  The  1917  act  contin- 
ued the  provisions  of  Danish  law  for  the 
election  of  two  colonial  councils,  one  for 
St.  Croix,  the  other  for  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John.  Ordinances  approved  by  these 
councils,  if  sanctioned  by  the  King,  be- 
came law. 

The  1936  act  provided  for  annual  jolf^t 
legislative  sessions  of  the  two  municipal 
councils — a  new  name  for  the  old  colonial 
councils.  It  could  onl^-  consider,  however, 
legislation  specified  by  the  Governor. 
could  pa&s  it  only  by  a  two- thirds  vote. 
and  the  legislation  was  still  subject  to 
gubernatorial  veto,  and  if  passed  over 
the  Oovemor's  veto,  could  still  be  vetoed 


by  the  President.  The  1954  act  created  a 
legislative  body  of  1 1  members.  Last  year 
the  Congress  enlarged  thLs  to  15  mem- 
bers by  Public  Law  89-548  But  provisions 
for  gubernatorial  and  presidential  veto 
remained. 

Since  1954.  Congre.ss  has  enacted  other 
legislation  allowing  greater  self-govern- 
ment for  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  acts 
ranged  from  Public  Law  85-851,  which 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds  for  certain  types  of  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature,  to  Public  Law 
89-100  which  provided  for  the  payment 
of  lei?islative  salaries  and  expenses  by 
the  local  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  history 
reflects  steadi'  progress,  in  widenmg  the 
scope  of  self-government  for  the  islands. 
And  now.  as  we  propose  that  the  is- 
lands elect  their  own  governors,  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  requestvS  that  the 
Congress  Uterally  turn  back  the  clock. 

What  the  administration  said,  in  el- 
ect, is  that  the  Governor  that  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  elect,  and 
the  leguslation  their  representatives 
enact,  must  be  pleasing  to  Federal  offi- 
cials in  Washington. 

Mr  President,  this  altitude  is  shock- 
ing in  ilii  implications  at  a  time  when 
tiie  United  States  seeks  to  convince  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  South— and  else- 
v^.here — that  we  abhor  colonialism. 

It  is  said  that  Presidential  powers  over 
the  island  governments  must  be  cn- 
lar;:;ed  for  reasons  uf  our  national  secu- 
rity. Yet  we  have  given  statehood — com- 
plete self-government — to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  and  they  are  certainly  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  than 
either  Guam  or  the  Virgin  I.slands  A  fur- 
ther broadening  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  can 
only  increase  our  moral,  ixjlitical  and 
economic  ties,  which  are  the  real  foun- 
dations on  which  enduring  solidarity  and 
security  surely  rest 

On  April  1  of  this  year.  Mr  President, 
commemorative  ceremonies  honoring  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark  to  the 
United  States  were  conducted  at  St. 
Croix. 

I  think  Gov  Ralph  M  Paiewonsky's 
remarks  on  that  occasion  superbly  reflect 
the  pride  of  Virgin  Islanders  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  being  part  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet,  they  also  reflect  a  desire  to 
maintain  their  culture  and  their  way  of 
life.  I  quote  from  the  Governors  ad- 
dress; 

We  in  the  Virgin  Lslands  welcome  all  to 
otir  shores  and  we  are  happy  U)  offer  them 
mutuality  and  equality,  but  more  we  can- 
not give.  We  are  proud  of  our  way  of  life, 
not  only  because  we  enjoy  it.  but  because 
we  know  It  Is  right  Official  and  other  visitors 
have  re[>eatedly  commented  on  the  case  and 
harjnony  in  which  we  live  Many  have  jKilntcd 
out  that  t^ls  demonstration  represents  the 
greatest  asset  the  Virgin  Islands  can  offer  the 
Umted  States. 

As  we  mo\-e  into  the  future  we  can  see  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  cannot  become  mauso- 
leums of  Insularity  Our  destiny  is  that  we 
assume  roles  m  a  much  larger  world  Over 
these  pasit  fifty  yeivrs  we  have  developed  a 
secure  Inner  Identity  as  Amerlciins  and  a 
confident  realization  of  our  puri.)06e  and 
wortii. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  quoted  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  let  me 
now  quote  from  a  resolution  of  the  Ninth 
Guam  Legislature,  adopted  on  April  7, 
1967,  Resolution  188 — 1-S — which  is  on 
file  with  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  its  resolution,  the  legislature  points 
out  that  property  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  already  adequately  protected 
in  Guam  by  a  U.S.  court.  Federal  judge, 
and  U.S.  attorney,  who  could  bring  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  U.S.  property 
interests.  A  similar  court  and  attorney 
are  firmly  established  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lamds. 

The  re.solution  also  states  that  the 
people  of  Guam  would  prefer  the  status 
quo  with  an  appointed  Governor  rather 
than  an  elected  chief  executive  who  can 
be  removed  by  the  President.  I  am  sure 
the  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands  must 
iiavc  similar  feehngs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  people  of  these  islands  de- 
serve a  greater  role  in  shaping  their  des- 
tiny than  we  have  given  them  in  the 
past.  To  turn  back  now.  from  a  course 
long  charted  and  historically  nghi. 
would  not  only  deny  their  legitimate 
aspirations  but  contradict  our  own,  as 
a  nation. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  acted  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Republic  when  it 
ref  u.sed  to  accept  the  amendments  to  this 
bill  which  were  urged  upon  us  by  the 
administration.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
it   represents   another   forward  step  In 
the    direction    of    self-government    for 
Guam   and   the   Virgin   Islands,   a  step 
which    fully   conforms   with    the   basic 
political  principles  for  which  we  stand. 
Mr.  President.  Inasmuch  as  numerous 
allegations  have  been  made  concerning 
the  poUtlcal  situation  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, all  of  which  appeared  in  an  ad- 
vertisement  published   recently   in  the 
Washington  Post,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent   to    list    the    allegations    directed 
against  the  Palewonsky  adminlstratioa, 
and  also  the  answers  which  have  been 
prepared   by   Governor   Palewonsky  to 
these  charges,  so  that  both  the  charges 
and  his  respon.ses  may  appear  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
List  or  34  Allegations  Raised  by  the  Pf»- 

LLSMER  OF  THE   VIRGIN   ISLANDS   DAILY   NEW» 

AND  THE   Answers   to   These   Ailec^tions 
BY   THE  Governor  or  the  Virgin   Islanos 


.Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  major  dairy  farmer  .-\s  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  x^ith  hundreds  ol 
acres  leased  from  the  government,  consti- 
tutes a  conflict  of  interest. 

Ansv^er:  The  original  leiises  to  Mr  Hodgf 
while  a  member  of  the  Legislature  were  un- 
der the  respective  administrations  of  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  (in  1955)  and  Governor 
Merwln  (in  19601.  The  leases  were  revlsea 
and  consolidated  In  1966,  with  the  approval 
of  the  PAA.  The  revised  lease  repealed  the 
option  previously  granted  to  the  lessee  w 
purchase  all  of  the  property  and  In  Its  plfl£« 
provided  only  for  the  right  to  purchase  tbi 
16  acre  tr.ict  containing  the  Lessee's  horn* 
and  other  Improvements  made  by  him.  It  also 
raised  the  annual  rental  from  $500  to  »1,000. 
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and  provided  for  one  terminal  date  In  1980 
thus  colncldmg  with  the  original  expiration 
date  of  the  1960  lease.  Both  the  Federal  and 
Territorial  governments  have  the  right  to 
repossess  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  making  airport  Improvements  or 
for  other  public  uses. 

Mr.  Hodge's  qualifications  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Recreation  have  not  been 
questioned.  His  relationship  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  lessee  of  its  lands  Involves  no  con- 
flict, nor  has  It  In  fact  occasioned  any  in- 
consistency with  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  Commissioner — on  the  contrary,  his 
Intensive  and  extensive  experience  and  com- 
mitment to  pracUcal.  commercially  feasible 
agriculture  In  St.  Croix  peculiarly  qualify 
him  to  promote  the  general  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Islands. 

2 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  a  privately 
constructed  sewage  plant  at  Estate  Tutu  was 
accepted  by  the  government  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Planning  Board,  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Environmental  Sanitation  all  disapproved 
it  because  It  did  not  meet  standards. 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Health  passed 
upon  the  public  health  aspects  of  the  plant 
and  took  one  specific  exception,  having  to 
do  with  the  Installation  of  a  chlorlnator  at 
the  plant.  The  Public  Works  Department 
recommended  certain  other  mechanical  mod- 
ifications and  additions  to  the  plant,  and 
went  thoroughly  Into  the  question  of  dis- 
charge Of  effluence  on  the  property  of  an 
adjoining  owner.  When  all  of  these  objec- 
tions had  been  met  by  the  developer,  the 
sewage  disposal  plant  was  accepted  by  all 
concerned  agencies  of  the  Government. 

3 

Allegation;  Determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor used  a  sum  of  approximately  $20,000  of 
taxpayers'  monies  to  Institute  changes  which 
should  have  been  made  by  the  developer  of 
the  plant  before  the  syst«m  was  accepted  by 
the  Oovernment. 

Answer:  This  Is  simply  not  true.  The  de- 
veloper made  at  Its  own  expense  all  changes 
required  by  the  Government,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Government's  acceptance. 

4 

Allegation :  Determine  whether  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  the  government  Is 
approximately  35 ''o  of  the  voters  of  the 
territory. 

Answer:  As  of  June.  1967  there  were  16,887 
registered  voters  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  of 
the  same  date  there  were  4,269  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  Including  both 
classified  and  ui-.olasslfled  employees.  Thus, 
the  number  of  government  employees  Is 
25.3'"r  of  the  number  of  registered  voters. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  govern- 
ment employees  comprise  25.3  Vc  of  the  reg- 
istered voters,  since  of  such  employees,  461 
(or  10. 8"'^ )  are  disqualified  from  voting  be- 
cause they  are  either  under  the  voting  age 
of  21  or  are  resident  aliens.  Moreover,  all 
government  employees  are  not  necessarily 
registered  to  vote  and  even  more  significantly, 
all  qualified  persons  in  the  general  public 
have  not  registered. 

s 

Allegation;  Determine  why  the  average  cost 
of  government  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  $1,000  while  the 
same  cost  of  government — Federal,  State  and 
local— in  the  United  States  Is  $700. 

Answer:  Using  current  population  esti- 
mates of  60.000  the  per  capita  cost  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  about  $860. 
The  accuracy  of  the  national  average  of  $700 
alleged  by  the  publisher  must  be  seriously 
questioned,  since  the  U.S.  cost  of  govern- 
ment (Federal,  State  and  local)  was  on  a  per 
caplU  basis,  $986.43  In  1963.  This  Is  the  fig- 
ure published  In  Statistical  Abstract,  1965,  p. 
421.  Based  on  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 


1967  EOid  on  reasonable  projections  of  State 
and  local  expenditures  and  of  total  UJS.  popu- 
lation. It  Is  estimated  that  for  1967  the  per 
capita  cost  of  government  In  the  U.S.  rtms 
to  $1,122.28.  In  any  event  the  Virgin  Islands 
figure  Is  well  below  the  national  average, 
taking  into  account : 

(1)  tourist-day  increments,  and  the  de- 
mands which  this  occasions  on  governmental 
facilities,  particularly  health  and  hospital 
services,  and 

(2)  costs  peculiar  to  the  Virgin  Islands  not 
typical  to  mainland  communities  (e.g.  three 
islands  to  service  With  separate  plants, 
equipment  and  personnel;  government  oper- 
ation of  many  functions  such  tis  power  sys- 
tem and  all  hospitals,  usually  non-govern- 
mental in  most  communities). 

6 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  Virgin 
Islands  government  Is  operating  a  lottery 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers. 

Answer:  The  lottery  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  not  subsi- 
dized by  taxpayers  money.  Let  us  examine  the 
situation  m  a  typical  fiscal  year  (FY  1967). 
Bin  No.  2729  appropriated  $63,126  to  take 
care  of  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  one 
cashier,  five  clerks  and  a  custodial  worker  as 
well  as  materials,  supplies,  parts  and  contri- 
bution to  the  employee  retirement  fund. 
Aside  from  this  usual  appropriation,  the  lot- 
tery operation  of  Itself  Is  put  on  a  self  suf- 
ficient basis.  For  example,  the  operation  of 
fiscal  year  1967  produced  $672,000  in  gross 
sales  and  prize  monies  amounted  to  $416,- 
565.65,  The  difference  between  gross  sales  and 
the  prize  monies  was  distributed  among 
three  funds : 

1.  Cancer  Fund  $36,000; 

2.  Foster  Care  of  Children  $25,000; 

3.  Day  Care  of  Children  $35,000. 

Presently,  the  accounting  books  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  shows  a  balance  of 
$56,435  as  a  surplus  amount  to  be  made 
available  to  the  areas  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

9 

Allegation :  Determine  whether  most  of  the 
unclassified  workers  ranging  from  laborers 
and  cooks  to  commissioners  were  active  dur- 
ing election  time  garnering  votes  for  the 
party  during  regular  working  hours. 

Answer:  Undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
government  employees  were  active  politically 
on  their  own  time,  after  working  hours,  as 
would  be  true  In  any  politically  active  and 
enlightened  commvmlty.  There  may  have 
been  isolated  instances  where  employees 
electioneered  during  working  hours,  but  such 
Is  contrary  to  law  and  government  policy. 

7 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  In  the  number  of  patron- 
age appointments  In  the  government  service 
from  under  100  In  1961  to  currently  over 
800. 

• 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  expansion 
of  the  spoils  system  as  practiced  by  the  ma- 
jority political  faction  with  the  Governor's 
cooperation  has  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
Merit  System  which  all  agree  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  fair  and  equal  opportunity  in  gov- 
ernment. 

10 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  positions 
which  are  now  exposed  of  patronage  and 
the  spoils  system  are  positions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  policy,  but  are  really 
technical,  professional  and  career  type  po- 
sitions. 

11 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  patronage 
conditions  when  attached  to  such  as  Build- 
ing Inspector,  Safety  and  Payroll  Inspector, 
Wage  and  Compensation  officer  and  Planning 
Director  subjects  the  incumbent  employees 
to  unreasonable  political  pressure  which  ad- 


versely affects  the  objective  and  Impartial 
performance  of  their  duty. 

13 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  repeatedly  taken  exception  to  many 
of  the  positions  which  the  Governor  has  al- 
lowed to  be  placed  on  the  patronage  list. 


Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  grow- 
ing army  of  unnecessary  assistant  commis- 
sioners and  deputy  commissioners  in  a  gov- 
ernment the  size  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  a 
device  to  circumvent  or  undermine  the  Civil 
Service. 

Answers:  These  allegations  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  "unclassified"  employees 
must  be  equated  with  "patronage"  ap- 
pointees. This  Is  fundamental  error. 

There  are  presently  739  unclassified  em- 
ployees out  of  a  total  of  4,269  government 
workers.  (The  unclassified  figure  Includes 
about  97  former  Vlcorp  personnel  taken  over 
by  the  Government  (not  counting  232  former 
Vlcorp  employees  now  working  with  the 
Virgin  Islands  Water  and  Power  Authority) 
whose  positions  could  not  be  readily  adopted 
to  the  classifications  under  the  Personnel 
Merit  System  law.)  Apart  from  the  urgent 
realities  of  recruiting  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  (admitted  In  effect  bj  al- 
legation 10)  of  which  there  Is  dire  shortage 
In  the  islands,  there  are  many  complicated 
factors  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  consider- 
ing the  growth  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
the  government  rolls  in  the  past  six  years. 
Largely,  there  Is  the  problem  arising  from  an 
infiexlble  classification  and  pay  system  In 
considerable  need  of  revision.  The  creation 
of  new  departments,  expansion  of  the  func- 
tions of  others,  Increased  participation  in 
federal  programs,  and  the  absorption  of 
former  federal  agency  employees  under  local 
agencies,  has  also  involved  the  filling  of  many 
major  policy  making  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions. This  administration  has  taken  steps 
to  preserve  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
merit  system  In  the  face  of  these  practical 
problems.  On  several  occasions.  In  previous 
years,  and  again  In  the  Governor's  State  of 
the  Territory  Message  to  the  Legislature  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  administration's 
concern  was  expressed.  Also,  earlier  this  year, 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  requested  for  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  and  nature  of  a  full  overhaul 
of  the  entire  personnel  system.  When  this 
professional  survey  by  outside  consultants 
Is  completed,  this  year  all  positions  In  the 
government  service,  except  for  top  policy 
making  offices,  will  be  converted  to  the  merit 
system. 

12 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  Legis- 
lature controls  the  appointment  (and  dis- 
missal) of  government  employees,  eepectally 
the  so-called  unclassified  service. 


•  ■  Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  Gov- 
hor  acquiesces  to  the  demand  of  the  ma- 
jority bloc  In  the  Virgin  Islands  Legisla- 
ture for  ruthless  dismissal  of  government 
employees  for  purely  political  reasons. 

28 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  political 
party  clearance  Is  a  prerequisite  for  ap- 
pointment of  eligible  candidates  who  qualify 
for  employment  under  the  Merit  System. 

Answer :  To  the  extent  that  any  legislature 
controls  the  purse  strings  it  can  affect  the 
positions  that  are  available  to  be  filled,  and 
In  the  case  of  unclassified  employees.  It  can 
abolish  existing  positions  by  falling  to  pro- 
vide for  their  continuance  in  the  yearly 
budgets.  But  the  determination  as  to  the  ap- 
pointments (or  dismissals)  rests  with  the 
executive  branch.  The  present  administra- 
tion emphatically  denies  any  suggestion  that 
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It  haa   abdicated   this  responsibility   to   the 
Legislature. 

14 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor has  approved  legislative  strants  or  spe- 
cial treatment  to  certain  selected  employees 
in  the  form  of  larger  pensions  than  provided 
under  the  retirement  law  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Answer:  The  Legislature  has  voted  and  the 
Oovemor  approved  land  In  some  cases  dis- 
approved) special  pensions  under  exceptional 
circumsunces  where  the  failure  to  do  so 
would  have  worked  a  patent  Injustice,  as  for 
example,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  long 
service  rendered  by  a  particular  employee  was 
not  covered  by  the  retirement  law.  or  where 
the  annuity  to  which  the  person  would  be 
eligible  was  grossly  Inadequate  because  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living  This  practice,  how- 
ever, Is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  Legisla- 
ture or  administration,  but  is  one  which 
has  b««n  long  established.  Examination  of 
the  cases  would  show  that  no  partisanship 
has  b««n  Involved  over  the  years  in  the  case 
of  these  persons. 

16 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  there  is  a 
two  party  system  or  two  factions  of  a  one 
party  system  in  the  Legislature  with  the  pres- 
ent Governor  belonging  to  one  before  he  took 
office  and  to  the  other  two  years  after  he  was 
In  office.  „    ^  . 

Answer:  Both  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  RepubUcan  Party  are  recognized  politi- 
cal organlzaUons  under  the  laws  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  There  are  two  factions  of  the 
Democratic  Party  made  common  cause  with 
and  ran  Its  candidates  on  the  ticket  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party  The  Governor  has  always 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  Party  as  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Committee  from  time 
to  time. 

17 

AllegaUon:  Determine  whether  conflict  of 
Interest  exists  In  a  situation  where  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  cabinet  is  engaged  In  purchasing 
materials  and  equipment  and  awarding  con- 
tracU  on  behalf  of  the  Government  while 
at  the  same  time  operating  a  private  firm 
wbicli  deals  with  these  sources  of  supplies. 

Answer:  See  attached  letter  from  Mario 
LewU,  Commissioner  of  Property  and  Pro- 
curement. 

GOVMNMENT     OF     THE     VIRGIN     Is- 
1.AMD8     OF     THE     UNITED     ST.ITF.S 

Charlotte  Amalxe,  St.  Thomas.  June  9.  1967. 
(Through:   Hon.  Louis  Shulterbrandl  Assis- 
tant to  the  Governor  i 
His  Excellency  Ralph  M    Paiewonsky. 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Inlands.  Goiemment 
House.    Charlotte    Amahe,    St     Thomas. 
Virgin  Island.^ 
Sx«:  I  have  read  the  Daily  News  of  Satur- 
day   June  3,   1967  and  speciflcallT  that  sec- 
tion which  deals  with         .  '34  Reasons  why 
a   Bl-Partlsan    group    of    the    US     Congress 
should  take  a  careful  look  Into  the  present 
conduct   of    the   Government    of    Virgin    Is- 
lands before  Congress  votes  on  the  Elective 
Governor  Bill  for  the  Territory  • 

With  regards  to  Item  No  17.  it  appears 
that  the  statement  made  therein  refers  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Property  and  Procure- 
ment as  he  Is  the  cabinet  member  whose 
duties  include  purchasing  materials  and 
equipment  and  awarding  contracts  on  be- 
halt  of  the  Government. 

I  want  to  assure  you.  emphatically,  that  I 
do  not  own  any  private  firm,  nor  am  I  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  private  Arm 
which  deals  with  any  source  of  supplie.-!  of 
any  kind.  Further,  let  me  state  I  do  not  op- 
erate any  business  whatsoever  In  St,  Thomas, 
St.  Croix.  St.  John  or  elsewhere. 
Respectfully, 

Mario  Lewis. 

Commissioner. 

IB 

Allegation:   Determine  whether  there  was 
any   Irregularity    In   the   acquisition  by   the 
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President  of  the  Senate  of  a  twenty  year 
leiise  at  the  Submarine  Base  for  a  business 
site,  two  weeks  before  the  area  was  actually 
deeded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Answer  The  President  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Ottley.  has  applied  for  a  lease  on  a  small 
parcel  of  land  In  the  SubniiUlne  Base  to  con- 
struct a  new  home  office  for  the  Home  Jour- 
nal He  has  not  to  this  dale  received  an 
effective  lease,  since,  by  law.  all  such  leases 
must  be  approved  by  legislative  action  This 
has  not  yet  occurred  A  lease  document  has. 
however,  been  executed  Its  effective  date  is 
February  6th  The  effect,  legally,  of  this  in- 
strument Is  to  grant  Senator  Ottley  a  revok- 
able  permit  to  the  property  Until  a  lease  In- 
strument has  received  all  the  approvals  re- 
quired bv  law.  It  Is  not  a  binding  lease. 
Therefore'.  Senator  Ottley  has  been  occupy- 
ing, and  paying  the  agreed  rent  upon,  the 
property  since  February  6th  on  a  revokable 
permit  basis  He  has  placed  Improvements 
upon  the  premises  at  his  own  risk  It  is  also 
true  that  the  effective  date  of  his  Instrument 
was  two  weeks  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  the  Submarine  Base  by  the  local 
government  At  that  time,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  property  on  a  permit  basis, 
and  could  grant  sub-permits.  Since  that  Is 
what  Senator  Ottley  actually  received,  effec- 
tive February  6th.  there  was  no  irregularity. 


Allegation     Determine  whether   two  V    I 

Senators  are  the  first  to  stake  claims  for 
building  sites  at  the  newly  acquired  Svib- 
Base  and  whether  the  Senate  is  required  by 
law  to  ratify  Iciises  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor 

Answer:    Senator  Ottley  in  his  own  name, 
and   Senator    Purltz    as    president   of   a   new 
corporation.    P  P     and    D     Ltd  .    are    merely 
two  among  over  200  Sub  Base  applicants  for 
space,    and    two    among    perhaps    30    or    40 
parties    to    whom   space    commitments   have 
been  made   Furthermore,  neither  of  them  yet 
has  an  effective  lease    Senator  Ottley's  lease 
has   not   been   approved   by    the   Leglsl.iture. 
and  P  P    and  D    Ltd  .  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  either  the  Governor  or  the  Legisla- 
ture     Sevenil     other     leases     are     similarly 
awaiting  either   gubernatorial   or   legislative 
approval,   or    both      Eagle   Distributors   Inc. 
(Pirates  Covei.  Midway  Development  Corp 
(Waller  I.    the   Humane   Society.   J.imes   Ben- 
jamin  (Saints  and  Sinners  Restaurant!.  Sea 
Chest  Inc    i  permit-lease  on  Crown  Bay  FUli 
In    a   number   of   other   cases,   the   terms  of 
leases  have  been  negotiated  and  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks  the  Agency  expects  to  execute 
lease  Instruments  and  forward  them  for  the 
gubernatorial      and      legislative      approval: 
Potters     Construction     Co.     and     Manassah 
Enterprises.    Inc.    are    about    ready     Vernon 
Ball    Islands  Laundry.  Be.sake  Bakery.  Shore- 
line Marine.  Eleanor  Heckert  i  Pier  Two  i  .  the 
Sundowner.  Hess  Oil.  Shell  OH.  Viking  Corp  . 
DePerty  V  I  Painting  Co  .  and  several  others 
win  follow  shortly    All  of  these  Involve  new 
construction  or  subsumtial  improvements  to 
existing  structures 

20 

Allegation  Determine  whether  a  relative 
of  the  Governor  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  acquire  a  fifteen  year  lease 
on  the  ball  field  at  the  Sub-Base  for  a  busi- 
ness complex 

Answer  As  indicated  in  |19».  It  Is  true 
that  Senator  Purltzs  new  company  has  ap- 
plied for  a  lease  for  a  parcel  of  land. at  the 
Sub  Base  The  term,  however.  Is  not  fifteen 
years,  but  twenty  vears.  with  no  option  to 
renew  P  P  and  D  Ltd  .  has  gu.iranteed  to 
place  a  minimum  of  «150.000  worth  of  per- 
manent Improvements  on  these  premises, 
consisting  of  three  buildings  containing  not 
less  than  30.000  square  feet  of  space  which 
will  be  available  for  sub-letting  to  business 
tenants  Such  buildings  and  space  are  criti- 
cally needed  bv  businessmen  on  St.  Thomas. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term, 
all  of   these   Improvements  will   become  the 


property  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Government. 
It  13  true  that  much  of  the  parcel  In  question 
i.s  kx:ated  on  an  existing  ballfield  That  ball- 
field  was  scheduled  to  be  replaced  m  any 
event  by  the  new  recreational  facUtles  whlcli 
are  to  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  Aspin- 
all  Junior  High  School. 

21 

Allegation;  Determine  whether  govern- 
ment employees  violated  the  Hatch  Act  in 
their  participation  in  the  general  elections 
last  Novemt>er. 

Answer:  Whether  or  not  particular  V  I. 
Government  employees  violated  the  Hatch 
Act  in  their  participation  In  last  November 
general  elections  is  a  matter  not  properly 
determinable  by  the  local  government.  In 
this  connection,  by  letter  of  January  6.  1967. 
the  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  advised 
that  the  political  activity  restrictions  of  that 
statute  should  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  all  employees  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  V.  I.  Government  unless  It  can  be  estab- 
lished that  the  individual  is  not  principally 
employed  in  connection  with  an  activity 
which  is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Fed- 
eral loans  or  grants.  This  ruling  Wiis  not 
given  any  retroactive  effect.  Copies  of  the 
Commissions  letter  together  with  detailed 
information  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
law  were  sent  by  the  Governor  to  every  indi- 
vidual employee  of  the  E.xecutlve  Branch 
without  exception.  In  any  event,  henceforth 
no  local  government  employees,  except  as 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  participate  actively  in  elections  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 


Allegation  Determine  whether  two  sena- 
tors (one  a  former  Judge)  who  are  also 
attorneys  may  practice  before  a  Judije,  whose 
nomination  has  been  held  in  abeyance  pend- 
ing legislative  action  thus  exposing  Justice 
in  the  courts  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  undue 
pressure 

Answer:  This  Is  ft  matter  wholly  within 
the  competance  of  the  Legislature  Insofar 
as  the  confirmation  of  Judges  is  concerned. 
Attorneys  are  eligible  to  run  for  public  office. 
and  if  elected  It  must  be  assumed  that  as 
legislators  they  will  serve  as  honorably  as 
the  members  of  any  other  profession  or  back- 
ground. Of  course,  nothing  appears  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Justice  is  being  exposed 
to  undue  pressure  by  the  membership  in  the 
Legislature  of  two  practicing  attorneys,  and 
the  suggestion  Is  simply  a  gratuitous  reflec- 
tion on  the  attorneys  and  the  Judges  whose 
appointments  they  act  on. 

23 

Allegation  Determine  whether  the  Gover- 
nor was  responsible  for  distributing  a  lam- 
poon letter  to  his  influential  friends  In  the 
U  S  calculated  to  discredit  and  have  removed 
from  office  the  Government  Secretary  who  is 
also  a  presidential  appointee 

Answer:  That  the  Governor  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Secretary  have  political  differences 
Is  well  known  and  each,  from  time  to  time, 
presses  his  causes  within  the  bounds  of 
temperaleness  and  right  and  reason  Political 
activity  on  the  part  of  each  of  these  officials 
Is  quite  compatible  with  the  Hatch  Act  and 
their  Joint  political  rights. 

2* 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor really  knew  what  was  printed  on  the 
campaign  button  which  he  wore  proudly  at 
that  same  election,  as  he  Indicated  at  a 
recent  House  hearing  he  was  not  sure 

Answer:  The  Governor  was  proud  to  ha\e 
worn  the  insignia  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  last  election^ 
When  asked  if  the  official  ballot  had  tne 
plctiu-es  of  President  Johnson  and  Kennedy 
thereon,  the  Governor  was  not  sure  " 
turned  out  that  the  party  symbol,  in  nne 
print  at  the  top  of  the  ballot  in  one  columc 
included  drawings  of  these  two  leaders,  to- 
gether with  other  insignia. 
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Allegation:  Determine  whether  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  being  waived  In  the  Inter- 
est of  special  persons  and  groups  and  friends 
of  the  admlnls^tratlon  and  the  majority 
party.  ^  | 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  Is  used  for  the  enrichment  of 
friends  and  special  Interest  groups  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Answer:  No  law  has  been  waived  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  during  this  Administration 
because  of  any  friendship,  whether  personal 
or  political,  either  of  the  Governor  or  the 
Democratic  Party. 

27 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  there  was 
conflict  of  interest  in  a  former  president  of 
the  legislature  who,  after  his  defeat  In  1962 
was  granted  a  pension  of  $3,600  per  annum 
and  a  $10,000  government  contract  to  manage 
the  abattoir  in  St.  Croix  despite  the  law 
stating  that  persons  on  government  payroll 
could  not  collect  government  pension. 

Answer:  The  present  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  who  served  for  years  in  the 
Legislature  up  until  1962,  became  entitled  to 
his  retirement  annuity  as  a  former  legislator 
in  accordance  witli  law.  Subsequently  he  was 
employed  on  a  contractual  basis  to  operate 
the  government  abattoirs.  The  law  provides 
that  "No  person  employed  by  the  Govern- 
jnent  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  other  than  on  a 
contractual  basis,  shall  receive  an  annuity 
under  (the  section  providing  for  legislative 
service  annuities)  while  so  employed.  .  ." 
Thus,  tliere  was  no  conflict.  When  the  Com- 
missioner assumed  his  present  post,  the  an- 
nuity ceased.  . 

29  I 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  morale 
of  the  government  and  indeed  the  commu- 
nity (except  among  the  Governor's  party 
members)  Is  declining  because  of  rising  In- 
timidation and  fear. 

30  ' 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  Intimida- 
tion and  fear  is  so  prevalent  that  people  are 
even  afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  with  their 
friends  or  relatives  because  they  happen  to 
be  of  a  different  political  belief. 

Answer:  These  allegations  are  so  subjec- 
tive, not  to  say  far-fetched,  that  they  can- 
not be  addressed  except  by  out-of-hand  dis- 
missal. 

I 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
were  adequately  protected  In  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  construction  of  the  Altona 
Housing  Project  and  whether  serious  Irregu- 
larities exist. 

Answer:  The  Altona  housing  development 
which  was  the  pioneer  local  urban  renewal 
and  resettlement  project  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  succeeded  In  Its  purpose  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  very  many  resi- 
dents In  sore  need.  Despite  many  unforeseen 
and  engineering  technical  difficulties  which 
ran  the  cost  up,  today  over  50  families  have 
moved  out  of  slum  areas  and  substandard 
dwellings  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  decent 
home  In  this  Altona  project. 

32 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  control  of 
elections  by  the  legislature  Is  proper  when 
that  body  appoints  the  election  supervisor, 
the  board  of  elections,  who  In  turn  appoints 
the  Judges,  clerks,  and  Inspectors  for  each 
polling  place.  Also  to  determine  If  It  Is  proper 
for  the  executive  director  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing projects  to  be  chairman  of  the  elections 
board. 

Answer:  The  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
yirgln  Islands  provides.  In  section  6(c)  that: 
"All  officers  and  employees  charged  with  the 
duty  of  directing  the  administration  of  the 


electoral  system  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Its  representative  districts  shall  be  appointed 
In  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  di- 
rect." 

There  is  thus  involved  no  question  as  to 
propriety  in  the  Legislature  providing,  as  It 
has  done,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Elections,  the  boards  of  elections, 
etc..  pursuant  to  the  above  provision  of  the 
Organic  Act. 

An  employee  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  may 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  board  of  elections, 
see  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Pamphlet 
20.  May,  1966,  p.  14. 

33 

Allegation:  Determine  whether  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  ten  (10)  assistant  attorneys  gen- 
eral to  care  for  the  legal  work  of  the  govern- 
ment (not  Including  about  three  counsels 
to  the  Governor)  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
In  private  practice  at  the  same  time. 

Answer:  The  Attorney  General,  and  the 
ten  Assistant  Attorneys  General  on  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Law,  are  responsible 
for  handling  the  day  to  day  legal  re- 
quirements of  all  of  the  departments, 
boards,  commissions,  etc.,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  governmental  services  and  func- 
tions have  expanded,  the  legal  staS  has  had 
to  Increase  correspondingly  to  the  present 
staffing — for  example  when  instead  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Municipal  Court,  provision 
was  made  for  four  parts,  additional  attorneys 
were  needed.  All  legislation,  opinions,  regula- 
tions, civil  litigation,  settlement  of  claims, 
contract  negotiations  and  preparation,  are 
bandied  by  the  staff'. 

Results  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
employing  sfiecial  counsel  from  time  to  time 
to  handle  such  specialized  matters  as  bond 
and  note  financing,  public  utility  regulation 
and  operation  and  representation  before 
Washington  based  agencies  such  as  the  CAB. 

Only  the  Attorney  General,  and  three  of 
the  Assistants  have  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice generally  in  the  courts  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— all  others  are  specifically  limited  only 
to  official  representation  of  the  Goverimient 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Attorney  General 
has  not  been  in  private  practice  since  1961 
when  he  assumed  office.  Of  the  other  three, 
one  does  not  practice  privately  at  all,  one 
has  handled  only  occasional  conveyances  and 
the  other,  after  withdrawing  from  all  cases 
which  involved  the  Government,  is  in  the 
process  of  disposing  of  all  other  matters 
which  were  pending  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  legal  brief 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  under- 
score the  continuing  Federal  power  over 
both  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  will  remain  after  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced,  as 
follows : 

MEMOBANDtJM    OF    SEPTEMBER    21,    1966 

To:  General. 
From:  Bill  Van  Ness. 

Re:    Extent   of  Federal   Control  and  Power 
over  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  base  point  to  any  consideration  of 
Congressional  power  over  the  territories  Is, 
of  course,  the  plenary  powers  found  In  Arti- 
cle IV,  Section  3  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. This  Section  provides  that  "The 
Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  ard 
make  all  needful  Bulea  and  Regulations  re- 
specting the  Territory  or  other  Property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  .  .  ."• 

The  provisions  of  the  Organic  Acts  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  of  the 
proposed  "Elective  Governor  Act"  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  powws  of  the  Federal 


Government  with  respect  to  these  territories 
are  summarized  below.  They  are  set  out  In 
detail  under  the  appropriate  headings  In  a 
later  portion  of  this  memorandum. 

Summary  of  Federal  Powers  over  the  Ter- 
ritories : 

1.  All  powers  not  expressly  given  to  the 
goverrunent  of  the  territories  are  reserved  to 
the  United  States. 

2.  Congress  has  the  power  to  override  any 
legislative  act  of  the  territories. 

3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  designate  parts  of  Guam  as 
naval  or  military  reservations  and  may  de- 
clare Guam  to  be  a  closed  port  with  re- 
spect to  the  vessels  and  aircraft  of  foreign 
nations. 

4.  Under  the  "Elective  Governor  Act"  the 
President  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
assume  certain  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
event  of  local  insurrection. 


Extent  of  continuing  Federal  Control  un- 
der the  Orjanic  Act  and  Controls  found  in 
the  Elective  Governor  Act. 

A.  Organic  act 

Under  the  Organic  Act  for  Guam  48  U.S.C. 
1421,  Guam  is  declared  to  be  "an  Incorpo- 
rated territory  of  the  United  States."  The 
powers  of  the  Government  of  Guam  are 
stated  to  be  "the  powers  set  forth  In  this 
chapter"  48  U.S.C.  1421(a).  Apparently  all 
powers  not  given  to  Guam  under  this  chap- 
ter are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

48  U.S.C.  1431(a)  further  provides  that 
"the  Government  of  Guam  .  .  .  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
under  the  general  admlnlstr,\ttve  supervi- 
sion of  the  head  of  such  civilian  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  may  direct."  (Tlie 
Administration  of  Guam  was  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  August  1,  1950  by 
virtue  of  a  Presidential  Executive  Order.) 

48  U.S.C.  1421(c)  (a)  repeals  all  laws  of 
Guam  Inconsistent  with  the  Organic  Act 
and  continues  all  others  in  force  subject  to 
modification  or  repeal  by  Congress.  This  sec- 
tion recognizes  the  power  of  Congress  to 
modify  or  repeal  Guamanlan  laws  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Organic  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  future  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  Guam  unless  they  refer  to  Guam  by  name 
or  reference  to  "possession". 

48  VS.C.  1421(k)  provides  that  nothing 
m  this  chapter  shall  be  "construed  as  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  the  President  to  desig- 
nate parts  of  Guam  as  naval  or  military  res- 
ervations, nor  to  restrict  his  authority  to 
treat  Guam  as  a  closed  port  with  respect  to 
the  vessels  and  aircraft  to  foreign  nations." 

48  U.S.C.  1423  provides  that  "the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Guam,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter,  shall  be  vested  in  a 
legislature  .  .  ." 

48  U.S.C.  1423(a)  provides  that  "the  leg- 
islative power  of  Guam  shall  extend  fo  all 
subjects  of  legislation  of  local  application 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  Guam."  Under  the  provision 
the  Congress  could  override  any  legislative 
act  of  the  Government  of  Guam. 

48  use.  1423  (1)  provides  that  "all  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature  shall  be  reported 
by  the  Governor  to  the  (Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior) and  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  reserves  the  power  and 
authority  to  annul  the  same.  If  any  such  law 
is  not  annulled  by  the  Congress  .  .  .  within 
one  year  ...  it  shall  be  deemed  .  .  .  approved." 

B.  Elective  Governor  Act 
While  H.R.  11775  gives  the  Governor  the 
general  supervision  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  government  and  the  power  to  exercise 
a  veto,  his  power  to  appoint  and  remove  offi- 
cers of  the  government  Is  subject  to  what 
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may  otherwise  be  "provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  "  Further,  the  Gover- 
nor Is  "responsible  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws  of  Guam  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  applicable  In  Guam  " 

The  Governor's  duty  of  making  "an  annual 
report  of  the  transaction  of  the  Government 
of  Oviam"  to  the  Secretary  uf  the  Interior  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  >s  continued  un- 
der H.R.  11775.  He  is  also  required  to  make 
"such  other  re{>orts  at  such  other  times  as 
may  b«  required  by  the  Congress  or  under 
applicable  Federal  law  " 

A  final  provision  of  HR  11775  makes  the 
General  Military  Law.  10  USC  331-334  ap- 
plicable to  Guam.  These  sections  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  assume 
certain  extraordinary  powers  over  Guam  in 
the  event  of  local  Insurgency,  insurrection  or 
disorder. 

VIRGIN    ISL.*NOS 

Extent  of  continuing  Fede'al  Control  un- 
der the  Organic  Act  and  Controls  found  in 
the  Elective  Governor  Act. 

A.  Revised  organic  act 

Under  the  Revised  Organic  Act  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  the  Virgin  Islands  ore  proclainned 
to. be  an  "unincorporated  territory".  48  US  C. 
i541  (fc).  The  powers  of  the  government  are 
"the  powers  set  forth  in  this  chapter,"  48 
U.S.C.  1541  (b).  Apparently  all  powers  not 
granted  In  the  Organic  Act  are  reserved  to 
the  United  States  Government 

Under  48  U.S  C  1544  all  matters  pvertain- 
Ing  to  the  Administration  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  reports 
which  the  ofevernor  is  required  to  make  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Paragraph  18  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  48 
U.S.C.  1561.  provides  that  "no  money  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Virgin  Islands  treasury  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress 
or  money  bill  of  the  legislature  .  .  ."  This  in- 
dicates that  Congress  has  reserved  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands treasury.  The  Guam  Bill  of  Rights  does 
not  have  a  similar  provision 

48  U.S.C.  1571  (a)  provides  that  "the  legis- 
lative power  and  authority  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  vested  in  a  legislature". 

48  U.S.C.  1674  (a I  places  certain  limitations 
on  the  legislative  powers  and  activities  of  the 
leglslattire.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Legislative  authority  and  power  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  extend  to  all  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with 
this  cbApter  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  but 
no  law  shall  be  enacted  uhich  would  impair 
rights  existing  or  arising  by  virtue  of  any 
treaty  or  international  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  nor  shall  the  lands 
or  other  property  of  nonresidents  be  taxed  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty of  residents." 

The  Guam  Organic  Act  does  not  have  a 
comparable  provision. 

48  UB.C.  1674(c)  provides  that  all  pre- 1954 
laws,  to  the  extent  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  will  con- 
tinue In  force  and  effect  It  also  provides  that 
any  new  Iowa  passed  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
legislature  are  "subject  to  the  pouer  of  Con- 
gress  to  annul  any  such  Act". 

48  U.S.C.  1675  (g)  provides  that  "copies  of 
all  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  shall  be 
transmitted  within  fifteen  days  of  their  en- 
actment by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  by  him  annually  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

fl.  Elective  Governor  Act 

Under  H.R.  11777.  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  like  the  Governor  of  Guam 
under  HJl.  11775.  Is  "responsible  for  the 
faithful  exercise  of  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  " 
Also,  bis  power  to  appoint  or  remove  ofDcers 
of  the  government  Is  subject  to  this  and 
"any  other  Act  of  Congress." 


The  Governor  will  continue  to  be  required 
to  make  an  "annual  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands '  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  and  such  other 
reports  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable 
Federal  law  " 

As  IS  also  the  case  with  reference  to  Guam, 
the  General  Military  Law  is  made  speciflcally 
applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  Hou.se 
committee  recently  held  heann^;s  on  the 
pending  bill  in  the  Virgin  Lsiands.  We 
have  received  a  report  from  our  pro- 
fessional staff  member,  Mr.  James  H. 
Gamble,  who  attended  those  hearings. 
The  report  merely  reviews  the  general 
character  of  the  hearings  and  summa- 
rizes the  testimony  taken  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Memorandum 

July  14.   1967 
To    Tlie  Chairman. and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs 
From     James   H    Gamble.   Professional  Staff 

Member 
Subject:  Recent  House  hearings  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands 
I  attended  the  hearings  held  on  St  Croix 
and  St.  Thomas  on  June  17  and  June  19. 
at  which  approximately  50  witnesses  appeared 
to  testify,  none  of  whom  were  local  govern- 
mental officials.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
group.  Congressman  Carey  of  New  York, 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  was 
to  take  testimony  on  the  pending  Elected 
Governor  bill,  general  economic  conditions  In 
the  Islands,  and  alleged  voting  irregularities 
In  the  1966  general  election  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  were  spokesmen  for  the 
political  parties  in  the  Islands  Much  of  the 
testimony  related  to  last  November's  elec- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  amending  the 
Virgin  Islands  election  code 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  all  of  the  witnesses 
favor  an  elected  Governor  for  the  Islands 
and  expressed  support  for  3  450  There  were 
no  amendments  suggested  or  offered  to  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee Relatively  few  witnesses  were  from 
the  business  commvinlty.  and  a  number  were 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  statements  by  witnesses  In  connection 
with  the  voting  irregularities  last  November 
were,  to  say  the  very  least,  conflicting  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  U  S.  District  At- 
torney is  currently  investigating  these 
charges.  I  see  no  reason  to  try  to  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  allegations  made  I  did 
visit  the  U  S  District  Attorney.  Mr  Almerlc 
Christian,  who  advised  me  that  the  Investi- 
gation, while  under  his  direction,  is  actually 
being  conducted  by  Investigators  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  As  of  June  20. 
the  investigation  was  being  pursued  on  St. 
Croix  only,  where  some  39  complaints  were 
registered  Eight  complaints  were  filed  on  St. 
Thomas.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  all  47 
complaints  are  sustained.  It  would  still  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  election  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  those  registered  voted  in  the  last  election. 
I  contacted  the  Criminal  Division  of  Jus- 
tice Department  on  July  13.  and  was  advi.sed 
that  the  US  Attorney  has  no  further  in- 
formation about   the   Investigation 

One  of  the  issues  that  was  referred  to  over 
and  over  again  related  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
election  code  As  of  June  19  1967.  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  the  Supervisor  of  Elections. 


Several  witnesses  suggested  that  this  office 
should  be  separated  from  the  Legislature 
making  it  completely  free  of  p<).ssible  polit- 
ical  influence. 

It  w.is  made  clear  by  members  of  the 
House  Committee  that  any  needed  revisions 
in  the  election  code  should  be  spunsored 
by  Senators  in  the  local  Legislature — that 
Congress  should  not  attempt  to  initiate 
whatever  reforms  may  be  necessary.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  very  recent  days  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature  to  make  the  Office  of  Supervisor 
of  Elections  an  indetJendent  agency  I  h.ive 
not  seen  the  statute  making  this  trau.sfer,  nor 
do  I  know  that  thLs  action  is  completely  re- 
sp<jnsive  to  the  general  criticisms  presented 
to  the  House  Committee. 

Several  times  during  tlie  course  of  the 
hearings  witnesses  were  asked  if  they  felt 
or  believed  the  administration  of  the  Islands 
would  be  Improved  if  more  local  officials  were 
elected  rather  than  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor The  reaction  was  more  often  than  not 
favorable  to  this  suggestion.  Although  no 
specific  recommendations  were  made  in  this 
regard,  it  was  suggested  that  towns  like 
Christian-sted  could  elect  tlieir  mayors  and 
that  perhaps  governmental  offices  covild  also 
be  filled  by  elected  officials.  I  gained  the 
impre.ision  that  many  Virgin  Islanders  feel 
there  should  be  a  diffusion  of  authority  which 
presently  is  concentrated  in  a  very  lew  in- 
dividUiUs 

Another  frequent  complaint  related  to  the 
employment  by  the  local  government  of  some 
800  uncla-ssifled  employees.  This  matter  is 
presently  being  looked  into  by  personnel 
specialists  within  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, and  I  am  advised  that  the  local  ad- 
ministration has  taken  steps  to  correct  this 
situation  by  incorporating  many  of  these 
unclassified  positions  into  the  regular  merit 
system  There  are  presently  about  5.000  gov- 
ernment employees,  serving  a  population  of 
approximately  60.000  permanent  residents 
and  many  more  thousands  of  tourists  who 
are  in  the  islands  throughout  the  year  Some 
witnesses  were  very  critical  of  the  number 
of  peiiple  on  the  public  payroll,  but  in  all 
fairness  the  Virgin  Islands  have  a  unique 
problem  In  that  the  government  must  fur- 
nish separate  fire  departments,  police  de- 
partments, hospitiils.  and  other  services  on 
all  three  islands  Obviously  it  requires  more 
personnel  than  would  be  necessary  for  a 
single   island. 

One  subject  that  was  raised  by  several 
wltne.sses  related  to  alleged  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act  during  last  Novembers  election 
I  recall  that  In  January  1967  the  Civil  Sen- 
ice  Commission  advised  the  Governor  that 
the  Hatch  Act  does  apply  to  the  employees  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  if  they  are 
paid  With  funds  denved  from  Federal  sources 
1  have  Just  learned  that  two  investigators 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  now 
in  the  islands,  and  I  assume  are  looking  into 
the  charges  made  concerning  Hatch  Act  vio- 
lations in  the  List  election. 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  clear  that  the  Governor  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Secretary  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hatch  Act.  it  may  be  question- 
able whether  occupants  of  these  offices,  both 
of  whom  are  Presidential  appointees,  ought 
to  participate  actively  in  local  politics  It  was 
my  impression  that  this  was  a  source  of 
friction  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  very  few  witnesses  directed  their  testi- 
mony toward  the  economic  situation  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  It  is  well-known  that  both 
industrial  expansion  and  the  tourist  trade 
have  been  booming  in  recent  years. 

During  my  stay  In  the  Islands  I  talked 
with  the  Assistant  EWrector  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  who  showed  me  statistics  on  the 
number  of  alien  workers  coming  into  the 
Virgin  Islands.  There  are  no  accurate  figures 
on  the  total  number  because  computations 
are  kept  on  the  basis  of  those  who  leave  as 
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well  as  those  who  enter.  Many  aliens  come 
and  go  regularly,  and  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  precisely  how  many  are  there  at 
anv  given  time;  nor  was  the  local  employ- 
ment office  able  to  verify  these  flgtires  since 
they  issue  permits  to  employers  seeking 
workers  on  the  basis  of  total  number  re- 
quired which  may  have  no  relationship  to 
actual  number  hired.  The  best  estimate  I 
was  able  to  obtain  was  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 12.000  aliens  In  the  territory  but 
that  probably  not  more  than  10,000  of  these 
are  more  or  less  permanent  residents.  Most 
of  the  aliens  are  employed  In  the  construc- 
tion, restaurant,  and  hotel  businesses. 

In  summary,  although  certain  Issues,  such 
as  the  alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  election  code  deficiencies  are 
matters  of  Import  to  a  significant  number  of 
people,  the  hearings  reflect  that: 

1.  The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  want  to 
elect  their  own  Governor  not  later  than  1970. 

2.  The  bin  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  S.  450,  has  very  wide  support 
among  political,  social,  and  economic  groups. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  election 
irregularities  in  1966,  the  charge  of  un- 
duly large  government  payrolls,  and  the 
alleged  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act — 
which  are  the  basic  charges  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  present  Virgin 
Island  government,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon — I  have  had  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  the  facts  relating 
to  each  of  these  charges.  It  is  a  summary 
rebuttal  which  for  purposes  of  saving 
time,  I  will  not  read  at  length,  but  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  12.  1967. 

ViROiN  Islands  Et-EcrrvE  Governor  Bru. 

The  only  allegations  concerning  S.  450 — 
the  Virgin  Islands  Elective  Governor  bill — 
which  seem  germane  and  timely  are  those 
contained  In  the  34  points  In  the  advertise- 
ment of  June  7.  1967.  In  the  Washington 
Post,  and  In  the  Individual  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Allott  In  the  printed  report  ac- 
companying S.  450.  Senator  Allott  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  three  things:  (I)  alleged 
election  Irregularities  In  the  1966  election  for 
the  Legislature,  (2)  unduly  large  local  gov- 
ernment payroll,  and  (3)  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

HATCH    ACT 

With  regard  to  the  last  item,  violation  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  on  January  6,  1967,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  wrote  to  the  Governors 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  warned  them  that  the  Hatch  Act  should 
be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  employees  of  their 
local  governments  unless  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  such  employees  were  not  paid,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  from  Federal  funds.  In 
the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  employees,  It 
went  somewhat  further  and  said  that  It  ap- 
peared that  all  of  such  employees  were  so 
likely  to  be  the  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
that  all  of  them  should  regard  themselves 
as  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  unless  (In  effect) 
they  could  establish  on  a  case  by  case  basts 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  fact 
that  they  were  paid  purely  from  local  funds. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  a  practical  matter, 
that  large  numbers  of  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  IslancU  engaged  In 
political  activity  prior  to  this  warning  In 
January  1967  from  Civil  Service.  It  probably 
never  occurred  to  anyone  that  ordinary  em- 
ployees of  the  local  government  could  be 
considered  to  be  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 
Such  employees  are  paid  with  funds  appro- 
priated from  the  treastiry  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  the  local  legislature.  The  rationale 


of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  that  so 
much  of  the  tax  and  other  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (includ- 
ing matching  funds)  are  derived  from  Fed- 
eral laws  or  Federal  sources  that  a  Federal 
cast  or  imprint  Is  placed  upon  so-called  local 
funds  generally. 

The  posture  of  the  Governor  (as  local 
spokesman,  since  he  personally  Is  not  bound 
by  this  aspect  of  the  Hatch  Act)  Is  that  the 
Hatch  Act,  If  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Interpretation  is  correct,  has  been  violated  In 
hundreds  of  Instances  by  persons  In  all  po- 
litical factions  for  years — but  not  willfully  or 
Intentionally.  Now  that  the  employees  are  on 
notice,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  future 
violations,  tf  any  Indeed  occur.  (The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  two  Investigators 
now  In  the  Islands  checking  on  alleged  viola- 
tions, but  even  these  alleged  violations,  are, 
presumably,  hold-over  allegations  from  the 
last  election.) 

ELECTION    IBXEGtTLARrrlES 

With  regard  to  election  Irregularities,  It 
has  not  been  alleged  that  they  were  so  wide- 
spread that,  absent  such  Irregularities,  the 
outcome  of  the  election  would  have  been 
changed.  It  appears  that  between  25  and  50 
persons  may,  c»  may  not,  be  alleging  some 
election  mistakes  where  they  were  concerned. 
The  Su^rvlsor  of  Elections  told  the  House 
Interior  subcommittee  on  June  20  that  fo 
that  day  no  one  had  comie  forward  to  make 
any  formal  complaints  under  the  local  elec- 
tion law.  Such  complaints  would  be  the  first 
and  most  obvious  remedy  for  any  voter  who 
felt  aggrieved.  A  recond  remedy  would  be  fil- 
ing charges  with  the  TJ.  S.  Attorney,  alleg- 
ing a  violation  of  the  Organic  Act.  No  such 
charges  were  filed  until  about  4  months  after 
the  election.  About  that  time  affidavits  were 
sent  to  Senator  Allott,  who  turned  them  over 
to  the  Justice  Department.  (Whether  the 
same  parties  or  others  also  then  filed  charges 
with  the  U.  S.  Attorney,  or  whether  such  of- 
ficial Is  merely  Investigating  the  allegations 
made  to  Senator  Allott,  Is  not  known.  Staff 
member  James  Gamble  was  present  at  such 
hearings  and  should  be  able  to  brief  all  In- 
terested parties  on  the  Senate  side) . 

In  any  event  (1)  the  Elections  Supervisor 
has  no  complaints  to  consider,  (2)  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  Is  Investigating  all  complaints  he 
has,  (3)  the  Legislature  Itself  has  announced 
an  Investigation  after  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
completes  his,  and  (4)  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  completed 
field  hearings  on  this  same  subject,  and  will 
continue  such  hearings  with  testimony  from 
local  government  officials  on  July  20.  These 
four  Investigations  should  about  cover  this 
point. 

NT7KBIS  OP  0OVER^n(EKT  EMPLOYEES 

With  regard  to  the  final  point  of  Senator 
Allott's  views,  over-large  local  governmental 
payrolls,  this  point  Is  also  made  under  sev- 
eral headings  among  the  34  points. 

By  definition  there  are  no  more  employees 
on  the  local  payroll  than  the  Governor  (after 
executive  branch  budget  hearings)  and  the 
Legislature  (after  legislative  budget  hear- 
ings) have  determined  are  needed  to  render 
necessary  governmental  services.  That  is  the 
usual  method  (procedurally  speaking)  that 
should  be  used  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion. Of  course  the  argument  Is  that  the 
Governor,  together  with  the  Legislature,  be- 
lieve that  more  employees  are  needed  than 
their  critics  believe. 

Firstly,  some  of  the  critics  undoubtedly 
feel  that  the  local  government  should  be  pro- 
viding less  In  the  way  of  governmental  serv- 
ices, and  If  It  did  leas  It  would  need  fewer 
employees.  This  seime  philosophical  differ- 
ence exists  on  the  mainland,  but  in  the  Is- 
lands  the  majority  seems  to  want  the  cur- 
rent level  of  governmental  services  or  even 
more. 

Of  more  moment,  more  difficult  to  answer 
because  more  ambiguous.  Is  the  general  view 


that  the  same  level  of  service  could  be  pro- 
vided with  substantially  fewer  employees. 
But  there  Is  a  complete  lack  of  specificity 
In  all  of  these  allegations.  Upon  examina- 
tion they  almost  always  rest  upon  two 
"facts",  which  facts  are  true  but  mislead- 
ing. One  Is  that  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
Islands  had  fewer  people,  a  budget  but  a 
fraction  of  today's,  and  providing  fewer 
services,  it  was  able  to  operate  with  fewer 
employees.  The  other  "fact"  Is  that  the  num- 
ber of  governmental  employees  Is  a  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  electorate.  What  these 
two  facts  have  in  common  is  that  they  are 
essentially  irrelevant.  Can  the  Public  Works 
department  discharge  Its  responsibilities 
with  10  fewer  employees,  100  fewer  em- 
ployees? No  one  says  It  can.  Instead  they 
note  that  when  It  spent  $500,000  annually 
on  roads  It  employed  fewer  people  than  when 
It  spends  $1,500,000  on  roads.  And  when  the  (; 
Virgin  Islands  had  30,000  people,  and  200,000 
visitors  per  year,  It  employed  fewer  people 
than  when  It  has  a  permanent  population 
of  60,000  and  700,000  visitors  per  year. 

Apart  from  the  basic  reality  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Islands  has  Increased  to  an 
estimated  60,000  Inhabitants  today,  and 
700,000  visitors  per  year,  the  following  spe- 
cial circumstances  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account: 

1.  It  Is  expensive,  both  In  terms  of  man- 
power and  equipment,  to  service  3  Islands  eis 
contrasted  with  an  equal  population  In  a 
mainland  community.  Medical,  educational, 
public  works,  fire  and  police  facilities  have 
to  be  duplicated  on  each  Island,  even  though 
the  facilities  on  one  Island  are  enough  for 
the  total  population  In  terms  of  numbers. 

2.  700,000  visitors  per  year  are  the  man- 
year  equivalent  of  an  entirely  additional 
community  for  many  purposes  (not  public 
school  burden,  of  course,  but  on  roads,  traf- 
fic, health  service,  water  and  power,  etc.). 

3.  Many  services  are  performed  by  the  lo- 
cal government  In  the  Islands  that  are  per- 
formed by  private  enterprise,  or  non-gov- 
ernmental bodies,  In  the  mainland.  All  hos- 
pitals are  governmental.  The  electrical  power 
system  Is  governmental.  Most  doctor  services 
are  provided  by  government  doctors,  with 
attendant  staffs.  Two  airports  and  three  har- 
bors are  operated  with  governmental  per- 
sonnel. 

4.  Every  level  of  government  In  the  is- 
lands, state,  county,  municipal,  board  of 
education,  special  districts,  authorities,  are 
simply  counted  as  part  of  the  one  govern- 
mental payroll.  With  regard  to  the  34  points, 
many  of  which  are  comprehended  In  the 
foregoing,  find  attached  thereto  two  sets  of 
rebuttals  (different  sets) .  The  one.  In  more 
capsule  form,  was  prepared  In  Washington 
on  June  8  and  distributed  by  the  Governor 
rather  generally.  The  second  was  prepared 
by  him  in  the  Islands  about  June  20  and 
given  little.  If  any  distribution.  Between 
them  they  are  the  best  reply  that  can  be 
given  to  the  34  points,  since  they  represent 
the  considered  views  of  the  target  of  the  al- 
legations (although  they  should  also  be  read 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions also) . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  delay  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  subject  before  us — the 
Virgin  Islands  elective  Governor  bill. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Territory  Subcommittee  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  also  served  for 
2  years  on  the  subcommittee  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  imder  the  chair- 
manship at  that  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has  Just  spoken. 

During  the  process  of  this  service,  we 
received  some  rather  strenuous  letters 
regarding  leases  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  letters  led  to  an  investlgfttlon,  at 
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my  request,  of  the  switlons  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  also  of  the  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain leases  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  which  were 
presumably  being  canceled  by  action  of 
the  department  and  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  Territories  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the 
status  of  these  leases  October  29  and  30. 
1963. 

During  the  process  of  gathering  testi- 
mony, one  of  the  witnesses,  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dowllng,  who  owned  a  very  reputa- 
ble hotel  down  there,  spoke  about  the 
matter  of  turning  over  the  authority  for 
these  leaslngs  to  the  local  government. 
This  Is  what  he  said : 

I  would  Uk«  to  make  one  statement.  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  lor  all  oi  us  when  I  say  that 
we  wexe  flUed  with  apprehension  oi  the  very 
suggestion  of  transfer  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, a  very  erraUc  and  unpredictable  in- 
strument at  beat,  and  presently  engaged  In  a 
Itnockdown-dragout  court  batUe  over  who 
represents  what,  with  all  sorts  of  charges  of 
fraud  and  what  have  you.  and  misuse  of 
funds,  and  everything  else. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length  along  the 
same  lines,  and  then  continues: 

You  can  see  the  apprehension  we  have  in 
putting  ourselves  In  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment wJllch  Is  right  now  in  a  terrific  battle 
and  w«  do  not  Jcnow  who  is  going  to  be  what. 

The  purpose  of  referring  to  these 
quotes  Is  simply  to  point  out  for  the 
Record  that  the  local  people,  who  are 
living  tbere,  are  iM>t  at  all  confident  of 
getting  any  Justice  from  their  local  Gov- 
ernor or  goremment.  This  was  as  long 
ago  as  1963.  At  that  time  Governor 
Paiewonsky  was  in  charge.  At  the  present 
time  Governor  Paiewonsky  is  in  charge 
and  there  Is  little  «r  no  doubt  that  the 
degree  of  control  which  he  now  exercises 
over  the  Islands  as  a  whole  Ls  even  more 
extreme  than  it  was  back  in  1963. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  point  out  that  one  out  of 
about  10  people  on  the  Island  are  on  the 
government  payroll.  It  Is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  with  such  a  degree  of  con- 
trol over  goremment  payrolls  and  the 
patroiuige  positions,  which  they  mostly 
are,  you  are  also  going  to  have  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  control  over  any  elective 
process  that  may  be  Instituted.  This 
might  Just  as  well  be  placed  squarely  on 
the  table. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  approve  an  elective  Governor  s>stem 
without  further  investigation,  what  we 
are  doing  In  effect  is  transferring  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  island  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Palewonsky,  a  Governor  who  Is 
under  serious  charges  and  allegations 
If  he  Is  not  himself  re.sponslble  for  the 
clrcumstar«:es,  the  party  which  he  heads 
is. 

A  second  fawjet  of  the  situation  is  the 
unparalleled  soaring  of  Government 
costs  and  the  extent  of  Government 
waste  tn  the  Virgin  Elands  I  was  inter- 
ested In  finding  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGRE»ioitAL  RECORD  tor  January  17. 
1967,  two  articles  written  by  Jonathan 
Cottln.  These  were  Inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Amntl,  who  spoke  earlier  today, 
and  orlciBaDy  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 


Evening  Sun  of  January  12  and  13,  1967. 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  believe  it  worthwhile  to  quote 
a  few  statements  from  the  article  entitled 
■Government  Cost  Hits  Zenith  in  Virgin 
Lslands."  Mr.  Cottin  wrote: 

The  Islands,  which  spent  only  J5.8O0.0OO 
ten  years  ago.  use  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  FedenU  largesse  to  pay  Government  em- 
ployees. 

The  Government  was  unable  to  provide 
annual  salary  costs,  but  did  reve;U  that  the 
number  of  Government  employees  has  nearly 
doubled  In  Just  three  years. 

In  196.3.  there  were  2,413  on  the  Island 
payroll. 

You  Will  recall  1963  was  the  year  of 
our  leasing  hearings  and  witnesses  were 
already  afraid  of  the  local  government. 

In  1966.  that  number  jumped  to  4.026. 
making  the  Oovernment  the  biggest  em- 
ployer, with  paychecks  g-Hng  to  almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  Only  1  per 
cent  of  Maryland's  residents  work  In  State 
government. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  political  appoint- 
ees In  Government  service  has  JuniiK-d  aUno».t 
100  {)er  cent  in  one  year. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  self- 
evident.  This  is  clear  evidence  of  the  de- 
gree of  control  which  the  governmental 
service  has  over  the  people  on  tho.se  is- 
lands. The  question,  therefore,  becomes: 
Is  governmental  authority  being  exer- 
cised properly,  and  will  this  kind  of  bill 
give  any  incentive  for  a  change?  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  tliat  it  will. 

I  quote  further  from  the  same  article: 

What  happens  to  the  money  left  over  after 
salaries? 

According  to  United  States  Government 
Comptroller  Peter  A.  Bove,  there  Is  consid- 
erable waste. 

Bove.  whose  audits  produce  Palewonsky's 
wrath,  Is  Americas  lone  Federal  watchdog 
on  the  Islands.  At  one  point.  Palewonaky 
said  he  should  have  power  to  name  the  m.iii 
who  audita  the  Government,  but  tiie  Senate 
t  imed  the  Idea  aside,  noting  the  American 
fljianctal  state  Involved 

Some  of  Bove's  findings 

1.  Atiout  «2.000.i>00  Wis  w.isted  on  a  dredg- 
ing project  designed  to  deepen  the  hartxrr  "f 
Charlotte  Ama'.ie  so  that  big  ocean  liners 
could  come  into  thriving  toiirlsl  port 

2.  Potir  pUaning  of  a  low  Income  public 
housing  development  which  forced  the  cost 
of  the  prriject  up  by  .ib.  ut  *'>oo.000  over  esti- 
mates due  to  a  series  of  ci>btly  work  change 
orders. 

3  Highway  construction  programs  aulhnr- 
Ized  as  long  ago  as  1959  are  still  not  com- 
pleted, despite  the  Government's  acknowl- 
edsiment  th.it  the  roads  are  Inadequate 

The  Governments  half-hearted  attempt  t<) 
dredge  Charlotte  Am.ille  harb<-ir  failed  from 
"a  complete  lack  of  coord in.itl'in  between  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Public  Works  and  Commerre.  ' 
Bove  said 

seqrENCT!  or  cvirNTa 

The  Commerce  Department  dldnt  know  of 
the  dredging  project  until  the  dredge  "ac- 
tually arrived,"  the  comptrollers  audit  said 

Under  the  law.  Commerce  Is  itsslgnod  su- 
pervision uf  hartK>r  Improvements. 

Tlie  Commerce  Department  did  not 
even  know  about  It. 

There  are  many  otlier  allegations  in 
this  article  As  It  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  I  will  not  re- 
quest it  be  printed  a^;ain  today 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  go  further,  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  once  again  that  I  be- 
lieve my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Allott,  as  well  as  the  distin- 


guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  have  done  an  enor- 
mous service  to  the  Senate.  We  should 
send  this  bill  back  long  enous-'h  to  be 
able  to  have  a  full  investigation  of  these 
charges,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  oper- 
ate in  a  miasma  of  suspicion,  a  miasma 
of  fear.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  definite 
feeling  derived  from  many  residents  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  that  if  the  bill  Is 
passed  without  doing  something  about 
the  charges  first,  many  reasonable  peo- 
ple, unless  in  the  service  of  Governor 
Paiewonsky,  are  going  to  be  seriously 
hurt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  support  and  also  for  the  research 
and  investigation  he,  himself,  has  done  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  the  investigations  he 
has  now  made. 

I  feel  deeply,  as  he  does,  that  Congress 
would  be  putting  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  situation  as  it  exists  if  we  pa.ss 
the  bill  in  this  form. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to 
me  at  this  time,  to  permit  me  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  just  about  to 
ask  the  Senator  If  he  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
last  statement  on  this  matter  will  be  very 
brief. 

There  were  less  than  100  imclassified 
employees  on  the  government  payroll  in 
1961.  By  May  1967.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 773  unclassified  employees,  and 
150  of  these  work  in  Governor  Paie- 
woiisky's  office.  This  includes  six  admin- 
istrative assistants,  four  lifeguards,  four 
photographers,  five  maids,  and  six  chauf- 
feurs 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the 
Senate  could  indulge  itself  to  that  degree 
we  would  find  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  jumping  down  our  necks  as  if  we 
were  the  worst  uroup  of  people  that  could 
be  imagined  I  can  see  no  leason  for  tak- 
ing a  different  outlook  om  the  Paiewon- 
skv  government  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

Mr  KUCHEL.  M;-.  Pre.«;ident.  I  have 
read  and  listened  to  the  comments  made 
on  this  .side  of  tlic  aisle  by  the  distin- 
guiiJied  Senator  from  Colorado  and  tlie 
distinguished  Senatt)r  from  Oregon. 
They  are  both  powerful  and  they  are  botr 
persuasive 

I  have  listened  to  my  friend  on  the 
majority  side,  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnim  Idaho  (Mr.  CHTRrHl  as  he  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  administration  and 
its  .spokesmen  made  recommendations  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  that 
have  been  sliunted  away  and  completely 
disregarded.  That  is  within  the  realm  of 
right  for  this  legislative  branch.  How- 
ever, what  concerns  and  puzzles  me  is 
that,  representing  the  national  adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  llic  Budget  sent 
a  letter  to  oui"  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Interior,  and  reoonimeiuled  that  the 
President  not  have  a  brandnew  right  but 
continue  the  rlsrht  to  veto  Mils  passed  by 
the  territorial  legislature,  and  that  the 
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President  be  given  the  right  to  remove 
the  elected  Governor  from  ofiQce.  Why? 
In  the  words  of  the  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
quote  from  page  18  of  tht  rep>ort: 

We  believe  that  the  President's  capability 
to  discharge  effectively  his  responsibilities 
within  the  territories  must  be  retained.  These 
responsibilities  involve  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional security.  Federal  property,  and  other 
matters  significantly  affecting  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  •         *^ 

Our  recommendation  for  a  veto  that  would 
be  applicable  to  all  territorial  laws  goes  be- 
yond the  present  authority  of  the  President 
to  veto  only  certain  territorial  laws  that  have 
been  previously  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  a  question.  Does  the  pres- 
ent bill  eliminate  completely  the  right  of 
the  President  to  veto  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes.  The  only  veto  we 
have  is  in  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  read  this  passage 
again.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
debate.  This  communication  is  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Our  recommendation  for  a  veto  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  territorial  laws 
goes  beyond  the  present  authority  of  the 
President  to  veto  only  certain  territorial 
laws  that  have  been  previously  vetoed  by 
the  governor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  eliminate  that 
right  to  veto  but  Congress  stUl  has  a 
residual  veto  in  all  events. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  clarification? 

Mr.  BURDICK,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Under  the  present  law 
the  President  may  exercise  a  veto  only 
in  the  case  of  the  local  legislature  over- 
riding a  veto  of  the  territorial  governor. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  asked  that 
the  Presidential  power  be  enlarged  so 
that  the  President  might  veto  acts  of  the 
territorial  legislature  and  also  to  re- 
move the  elected  governor.  The  com- 
mittee felt  this  was  not  consistent  with 
basic  principles  of  self-government  and, 
for  this  reason,  we  did  not  adopt  the 
two  amendments  urged  upon  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  KXICHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  request.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
accusations  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  have  been  successfuly  re- 
futed. I  do  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  have  a  duty  to  inquire  further 
into  the  facts.  I  do  believe  if  the  Senate 
is  now  prepared  to  ride  roughshod  over 
such  requests  by  the  administration  as 
those  which  deal  with  "foreign  policy 
and  national  security"  at  least  this  rec- 
ord should  be  made  crystal  clear  why 
the  Senate  intends  to  do  it. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  wonder 
whether  my  able  friends  on  the  minority 
side  would  take  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
meritorious  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  amend  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. This  comes  to  my  mind  as  a  pos- 
sibility by  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  could  func- 
tion during  a  time  certain  and  make  its 
report  to  the  Senate  so  that  nobody 


need  be  fearful  that  we  are  going  to 
bury  something  that  somebody  seems  to 
want. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  are  un- 
answered questions.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  would  approve  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  to  report  back  on  a  date  certain. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  would  not  approve  that 
kind  of  motion.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  first  impression  In  the  Senate.  This 
has  been  before  us  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Last  year,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  such  a  bill  as  we  present  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  In  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  us  look  at  that 
opposition. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  a  Republican  repre- 
senting the  view  of  the  administration 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  committee  looked 
carefully  into  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  had  a 
special  hearing  after  these  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  and  we  asked  a  spokes- 
man of  the  Bureau  who  came  up  to  ad- 
vocate these  amendments  whether  such 
provisions  had  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  said  "No."  We  then 
asked  if  there  had  even  bjl|p«n  occasion 
when  the  Commonwealth  ^vemment  of 
Puerto  Rico  had  taken  any  action  that 
was  inimical  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  He  said  he  could 
not  cite  a  single  instance.  There  was  no 
case  made  for  imposing  on  the  Virgin 
Islands  Presidential  powers  that  Con- 
gress had  not  imposed  on  Puerto  Rico. 
We  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  Hawaii 
andiJUaska  were  more  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  than  the 
Virgin  Islands.  He  could  not  deny  it. 
Yet,  we  have  given  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
full  self-govenunent,  statehood  Itself, 
without  conditions  or  reservations. 

The  committee  turned  down  the 
recommended  amendments  because  they 
would  have  made  a  travesty  of  this  bill. 
In  the  name  of  self-government,  we 
would  actually  have  been  enlarging  the 
power  of  Washington  over  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
That  is  how  the  issue  of  neocolonialism 
arose.  Rather  than  to  be  a  party  to  that 
we  said:  Either  they  are  capable  of 
self-government  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not,  we  should  pass  no  bill  at  all. 
If  they  are,  we  should  not  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  bill  by  acting  in  the  name 
of  self-government,  but  actually  enlarg- 
ing the  power  of  Washington  over  the 
islands.  That  is  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  us  to  do  and  that  is  what 
raised  the  neocolonialism  issue. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee, true  to  the  traditions  that  have 
made  this  country  great,  refused  to  take 
the  amendments  and  brought  to  the  floor 
a  bill  that  really  extends  self-government 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  by  giving  the  people 
there  the  opportunity  to  elect  their  own 
Governor.  It  Is  a  decent  bill.  It  should 
pass. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  surest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislativa  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  call  of  the  quorum  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tl^  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ca^^e  rescinded. 

The  PRESlmNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  the  call  of  the  quorum,  and  did  not 
ask  that  it  be  live,  because  during  de- 
bate upon  this  matter,  which  has  ex- 
tended for  some  3  hours  now,  generally 
speaking,  relatively  few  Senators  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  debate. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
motion  which  was  made,  because  I  think 
it  will  inform  Senators  as  to  what  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished: 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  recommit  the 
bin  (S.  450)  to  Provide  for  the  Popular  Elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
the  following  instructions: 

(1)  To  resolve  the  question  of  allegations 
of  voting  Irregularities  in  the  1966  Virgin 
Islands  elections  and  to  submit  a  report 
thereon,  and 

(2)  To  conduct  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  a 
view  towards  amending  the  Organic  Act  of 
1954  to  permit  the  citizens  of  the  Islands 
greater  participation  in  the  selection  of  their 
executive  officers.  In  addition  to  the  Qovemor, 
as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
by  the  elective  process. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  of  course,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  all  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  this 
Chamber  this  afternoon;  but  one  thing 
is  certain:  we  are  about  to  take  a  step 
with  respect  to  one  of  our  territories 
which  has  been  challenged  by  numerous 
irregularities  in  the  elections  and  ques- 
tions about  the  policy  of  government, 
questions  concerning  the  civil  service  of 
employees  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
questions  concerning  vlolatterw-  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  have  documented  this  with  a  long 
strhig  of  letters  from  the  OfBce  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  have  provided 
to  this  very  hour,  extending  over  several 
months,  not  one  whit  of  satisfaction  that 
a  decent  investigation  is  going  to  be 
made  there. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  offering  the 
Senate  today  is  an  opportunity  to  give 
to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  an 
elective  government  which  will  be  a 
meaningful  elective  government,  not 
merely  an  elected  governor  who  would 
appoint  every  oflBcial  in  the  island.  This 
is  a  chance  to  create  a  real  elective  gov- 
ernment, where  the  people  themselves 
would  elect  their  attorney  general,  their 
secretary  of  the  territories,  their  own 
town  oflflcials,  their  own  coimcils,  and 
such  ofiBcers. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  hearings  which 
were  just  held  there  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
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sentatlve  Morton  made  the  sugsjestlon. 
on  page  346.  which  I  hold  in  my  hand- 

.  .  .  comparable  offlcial*  of  city  and  town 
commuiUtlea.  the  adnUnlstraturs  of  the  is- 
lands at  the  admlrustratlon  level  and  law 
enforcement  offic!.i;s  md  others  should  be 
elected. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  nex:  pai,'*".  I  shall 
read  what  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, a  member  jf  Uie  othtr  party,  said 
about  this  suggc.Ued  amendment: 

Mr.  Cawtt.  If  the  gent^nrun  from  Miry- 
land  would  yield.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
this  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  fri^im 
Maryland  In  St.  Crou,  I  heuvlJy  concur  in 
I  think  It  wouJd  be  ^n  excellent  amendment 
provision  to  the  currently  pending  bill,  and 
I  would  note  that  the  reaaon  this  cannot  be 
done  now  la  because  the  Oriffinle  Act  calls 
for  tha  Oovernor  to  name  th>-  atlminl.«.tra- 
tors  of  the  three  islands  and  nn.ikpa  n  i  pro- 
vtsloa  for  the  election  of  Ijcai  public  olflclal.s 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  thinit  in  the 
highest  sense,  although  thp.sp  are  three 
small  Islands,  we  are  called  upon  today 
to  face  the  full  respon.sibiMty  of  .sena- 
torial capacity.  Here  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  the  question-s  which 
have  been  repeatedly  ra!.sed,  and  .sup- 
ported by  numerous  newspapers,  and  by 
people  throughout  the  Caribbean,  includ- 
ing the  people  In  the  Virgin  Ldands  Sixty 
affidavits  as  to  voting  Irregularities  he 
here  in  my  file.  I  will  read  them  all  except 
the  names.  I  cannot  disclose  the  names 
because  the  people  fear  the  economic  and 
political  repercussions  But  these  same 
afQdavlts  are  In  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

We  have  an  opporturUty  to  live  up  to 
our  full  responsibility.  That  full  respon- 
sibility Is  to  have  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
a  view  to  reporting  not  merely  a  half- 
way measure,  a  little,  measley  effort 
which  passes  under  the  guise  of  democ- 
racy, birt  a  bill  to  give  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  a  chance  to  exercise  real 
government  functions  of  their  own  by 
electing  their  territorial  officials  and  also 
electing  officials  of  their  towns  and 
cities. 

This  Is  what  we  are  asking  for.  It  is  the 
reason  for  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNCs  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  recommit  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  Ijeen  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Orueninc]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PtrLBRiCHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grutniwg]  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
StiiaU.ir  fruin  N'tb;  iiAka  ;  Mr  Curils)  i,s 
absf-nt  because  of  the  death  of  hi.s 
daughter. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent 

If  pre.sent  and  votinn.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr  CtRri.sl  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

I  No.  194  Leg  1 
YE.\S     40 


AiKen 
AU'jtt 
Anderson 
BAker 
!!•  nnett 

CarUion 
Case 

Cooj>er 

(•..•t,,n 

Dlrk.i«-n 

tHiminlck 

f  lunm 


n&rtlett 

lUiyh 

bib> 

Brew^t<•^ 

Burdlck 

b>rcl.  Va 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cunnrin 

Church 

Dodd 

Ea.stlrir.d 

KUender 

Ervm 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Curtis 

Pulbrltht 

Oruenmg 


?"□>:  Mundt 

0:tffln  ilutpby 

Hanien  Pearson 

Mi'Ri-Irt  Perry 

H  •  <enloopcr  Prouty 

HjiLiud  RuaseU 

Uru.ska  Scott 

Javits  Smith 

Jiirdan.  N  C  Talmudtje 

Jordan.  Idaho  Thurmond 

K:ih.>l  W.llnm.s,  De! 

McClfllan  YounK.  N    DaK 
Miller 
Morton 

NAYS— 61 

Hnrtke 

H;U 

HuIUngs 

liiouye 

Jitckson 

Kennedy.  Maas 

Kennedy.  NY. 

I-^jni^.  La 

Maiinuson 

VlanAflald 

McCarthy 

McClee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Morse 
Moss 

Muskle 

N.-lson 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Piuxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 

Spoilt' 

StennLs 

Symington 

Tydlnws 

Williams.  N  J 

YarboroUh'h 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Hayden 
LauBChe 
Loi.;;.  Mo 


Metcalf 

Smathers 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Allott's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  vote  just  cast  should  be  adequate  to 
impress  the  investigating  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  Senators  feel  that  the  mat- 
ters raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  deserve  to  be  looked  into 
with  a  great  deal  more  diligence  than 
they  have  been.  That,  I  think,  expresses 
the  real  issue  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  think  it  reflects  the  view  of  many 
other  Senators. 

Certainly  it  is  our  desire  to  provide  for 
fortifying  the  democratic  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  full  meas- 
ure, and  I  shall  support  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  consider- 
ably fortified  if  we  had  a  rollcall  on  final 
passage,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
feel  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  which  was  fairly  sharply 
divided,  had  no  relation  to  our  good 
wishes  for  them,  or  to  our  desire  to  give 
them  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  democratic  process  In  their  Islands. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  for  the 

yca.s  and  nay.s 

Mr  ALLOTT  Bt-fure  doing  that,  Mr 
Fre.sideiit,  will  the  Sei,alor  yield? 

Mr   JAVITS    I  yield 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  v.ith  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  Pre.sident,  mny 
we  have  order'' 

The  VICK  PRESIDFNT  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  wishes  to  be  heard  The 
Chair  a.sks  that  the  Senate  be  in  order 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  only  vi^h  to  .^av  that 
one  of  the  rca.son.s  I  did  not  a.-^k  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  myself  on  the  question 
of  passage  was  tliat  there  were  several 
Senators  who  had  to  leave,  and  I  was 
reque.sted  by  them  and  told  them  that  I 
would  not  do  so  earlier  in  the  day. 

Recardless  of  whether  the  Senate 
votes  on  this  matter  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  because  of  the  r»*a.sons  I  ha\e  here- 
tofore as.signed,  I  personally  shall  vote 
at^ainst  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ."^hould 
not  wish  to  embarrass  any  Senator  to 
whom  the  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
t:iven  a.ssurance.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  the 
manarer  of  th.e  bill  wishes  to  do  so,  but 
simply  state  for  my.self  that  my  vote  to 
recommit  was  designed  only  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  inventorying  of 
charges  most  sincerely  made,  and  that 
I  would  wish  for  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
cin  Islands  every  good  wish  and  every 
co<)[Kration  in  their  effort  at  self-Rov- 
emment,  which  they  richly  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  make.  If  there  Is  an  oral 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill,  I  shall  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill 
for  an  elective  Governor  for  the  Vircln 
Islands.  A  nation  founded  on  represent- 
ative government  can  only  further  its 
preat  ideals  by  extending  self-govern- 
ment and  the  franchise  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  present  appointive  Governor, 
Ralph  M.  Palewonsky.  Governor  Pale- 
wonsky's  administration  has  been  one  of 
procress  and  improvement  for  the  entire 
territory,  and  more  and  more  Americans 
are  discovering  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  islands.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky — indeed  it  is  to  his 
credit — that  material  improvement  has 
now  led  to  demands  for  political  progress 
as  well.  And  it  is  to  his  further  credit 
that  he,  the  appointive  Governor,  has  so 
strongly  supported  this  proposal  to  make 
this  post  elective. 

Mr.  BROOKE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  had  hoped  that  there  would 
be  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  Governor 
for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]. Then,  since  the  Senator  had 
promised  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  he  would  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  bill,  I  declined  to  do  so. 

I  am,  however,  a  strong  believer  in 
home  rule  and  self-determination  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  be  fully  capable  of  con- 
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ducting  their  own  affairs  in  a  responsible 
and  democratic  manner.  And  I  ask 
of  them  to  use  well  the  new  opportunity 
for  self-government  which  is  now  theirs. 
Had  there  been  a  vote  on  the  bill,  I  would 
liave  voted  in  favor  of  popular  election  of 
tiie  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  w^as  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTINO— 
AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  AMENDMENT 
202  TO  H.R.  2508 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senate  is  well  aware, 
the  matter  of  congressional  redistricting 
is  still  very  much  at  issue  before  this 
Congress.  Due  to  the  great  interest  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  public  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Senate 
Document  Room  has  completely  ex- 
hausted its  supply  of  amendment  202  to 
H.R.  2508,  the  House-passed  congres- 
sional redistricting  bill.  Amendment  202 
was,  of  course,  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
2508.  In  order  that  the  continuing  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  may  be  honored,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  H.R.  2508.  as  amended  by 
amendment  202  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, be  printed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

I 

COMMENDATION  OP  MARINE  LCPL. 
THOMAS  J.  JOYCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
proud  history  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Because  of  the  outstanding  way  in  which 
the  Marine  Corps  has  served  our  country 
in  time  of  war  we  often  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  training  which  a  marine 
receives  equips  him  to  act  decisively  in 
critical  situations  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  occur. 

The  response  of  Lcpl.  Thomas  J.  Joyce. 
a  marine  from  Scltuate,  Mass.,  at  the 
scone  of  a  serious  automobile  accident 
recently  averted  greater  tragedy  and 
played  an  important  part  in  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow  marine.  The  first  aid  ad- 
ministered by  Corporal  Joyce,  and  his 
leadership  and  direction  in  this  critical 
situation  were  In  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  We  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  Corporal  Joyce  and  the 
corps  in  which  he  serves. 

A  meritorious  mast  calling  attention 
to  his  decisive  action  has  been  promul- 
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gated,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

17.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Corps  Schools, 

Qttantico,  Va. 
Prom:  Commanding  Officer 
To:  Lance  Corporal  Thomas  J.  Joyce,  2249964, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Subject:  Meritorious  Mast. 
Reference:      (a)      MARCORPERSMAN,      par 
8052. 

1.  Purpose.  To  promulgate  the  following 
Meritorious  Mast. 

2.  Citation. 

a.  Lance  Corporal  JOYCE,  on  the  early 
morning  hours  of  8  April  1067,  you  were 
traveling  south  on  U.S.  Route  95  near  the 
Oarfleld  overpass  when  you  came  upon  the 
scene  of  an  extremely  serious  accident.  You 
immediately  realized  three  facts:  the  men 
Involved  were  Marines;  hastily  set  out  flares 
were  too  close  to  the  scene  of  the  accident; 
and  there  was  no  light  to  aid  in  rescue  ef- 
forts. You  maneuvered  your  car  Into  a  posi- 
tion where  the  beams  of  your  headlights 
illuminated  the  scene;  then  you  directed  by- 
standers to  spread  out  the  flares  to  give  an 
earlier  warning  to  traffic  to  avert  additional 
disaster.  When  you  further  surveyed  the  sit- 
uation, you  saw  that  Corporal  Arthur  S.  Mld- 
dleton  was  dead  and  pinned  inside  the 
wreckage  of  a  Volkswagen.  Sergeant  Mack 
Thacker  was  still  alive,  and  pinned  under 
the  debris  of  the  car  door.  Sergeant  George 
L.  Rourke  was  lying  on  the  ground  choking. 
In  a  rapid  and  professional  manner  you  ad- 
ministered flrst  aid  by  removing  the  restrict- 
ing ties,  belts,  and  trousers  of  Sergeants 
Rourke  and  Thacker.  You  obtained  a  blanket 
and  covered  the  sergeants  to  allay  shock. 
You  cleared  their  air  passages  from  mucus, 
foreign  bodies  and  blood.  When  Sergeant 
Rourke  ceased  breathing,  you  applied  mouth 
to  mouth  resuscitation  until  he  began 
breathing  again.  You  also  directed  a  specta- 
tor to  Immobilize  the  victims  to  prevent 
additional  injury. 

b.  Your  quick  appraisal  of  the  situation, 
your  immediate  response  in  an  efficient,  ener- 
getic and  professional  manner  kept  two  of 
your  fellow  Marines  alive  until  the  arrival  of 
competent  medical  authorities. 

Your  actions  contributed  to  the  survival  of 
Sergeant  Rourke.  You  are  commended  for 
your  prompt,  intelligent,  humane  reaction  to 
most  tragic  circumstances. 

3.  Your  Company  Commander  Is  directed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  reference  (a) . 

B.  G.  Cabs. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
today  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  Friday  next, 
all  committees  have  permission  to  file 
their  reports,  together  with  any  individ- 
ual, supplemental,  or  minority  views  if 
desired,  until  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PANAMA  CANAL  JURIDICAL  STRUC- 
TURE, PART  n:  HAY-BUNAU-VA- 
RTT.T.A  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  I  dis- 
cussed certain  features  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncef ote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  for 


the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  and  quoted  its  full  text.  The  next 
convention  that  I  shall  discuss  and  quote 
is  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903 
under  which  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
was  acquired,  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
structed, and  subsequently  maintained 
and  operated. 

This  treaty  was  not  a  sudden  develop- 
ment but  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  se- 
ries of  historical  events.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  report  on  January  18,  1902,  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  headed 
by  Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  favoring 
the  Panama  Canal  route  rather  than  Nic- 
aragua. This  report  recommended  that 
"the  grant  of  the  Canal  Zone  must  not 
be  for  a  term  of  years,  but  in  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to 
ocean  of  suflBcient  width  must  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  strip  the  United  States  must  have 
the  right  to  enforce  police  regulations, 
preserve  order,  protect  property  rights, 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are 
appropriate  and  necessary" — U.S.  Con- 
gress, Senate  Document  No.  123,  57th 
Congress,  page  9. 

The  next  important  move  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  Spooner  Act,  approved 
June  28,  1902,  which,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Walker  Com- 
mission, authorized  the  President  to  ac- 
quire "perpetual  control"  of  a  canal  strip 
from  Colombia,  to  purchase  the  holdings 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Co.,  and  to 
construct  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
event  of  inability  to  make  a  satisfactory 
treaty  with  Colombia,  or  to  acquire  the 
French  holdings  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$40  million,  the  act  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  canal  in  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Colombian  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  Panamanian  leaders 
feared  that,  in  spite  of  their  hopes,  they 
would  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua.  To 
avert  that  danger,  on  November  3.  1903, 
Panama  seceded  from  Colombia  and  soon 
made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  United 
States  granting  favorable  terms  as  the 
inducement  for  selecting  the  Panama 
route.  It  was  under  this  treaty  that  the 
Canal  Zone  was  acquired,  the  Panama 
Canal  constructed,  and  subsequently 
maintained,  operated,  sanitated,  and  pro- 
tected. 

Under  the  1903  treaty,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  guarantee  and  main- 
tain the  independence  of  Panajna,  paid 
Panama  an  indemnity  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  grants  involved,  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  an  an- 
nuity of  $250,000,  purchased  all  private 
land  and  property  in  the  Canal  Zone 
from  individual  owners,  and  established 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the 
canal.  Panama  granted  in  perpetuity  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  by  Panama,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  within  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  and  the  territory  ad- 
jacent thereto,  the  right  to  enforce  sani- 
tary ordinances  and  maintain  law  and 
order  in  the  terminal  cities  should  Pana- 
ma be  unable  to  do  so. 

The  framers  of  the  1903  treaty  were 
farsighted  realists  who  understood  the 
major  problems  involved  and  produced 
a  treaty  that  worked.  Its  only  serious  de- 
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feet  was  the  failure  to  provide  for  the 
crossing  of  the  canal  after  completion. 
This  was  later  corrected  on  the  Pacific 
side  by  the  establishment  of  the  Thatcher 
Ferry,  which,  in  turn,  was  replaced  by  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 

In  1936-39  and  1955  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  gave  up  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  Panama,  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  sanitary  ordinances, 
and  to  maintain  law  and  order  In  the 
terminal  cities,  and  withdrew  its  activi- 
ties to  the  boundaries  of  the  canal.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  1903 
treaty  has  been  amended  twice,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Spooner  Act,  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  1903  treaty  that  was  ne- 
gotiated under  its  authority  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  make  these 
important  documents  readily  available 
for  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 
5.  Panama — 1903    CoNVEMrioN  ro«  the  Con- 

STmocnoi*   or  a   ship   Canal    iHat-Bvnau 

VAaUXA    TaCATT) 

(Concluded  November  18,  1903.  Ratlflca- 
tlon  AdTla«d  by  the  Senate  February  23. 
1904;  lUtlfled  by  President  February  25  1904: 
Ratification*  Exchanged  February  26  1904. 
Proclaimed  February  26.  1904  < 

(TS  431.   33  .Stilt    22341 
AR-ncxES 
I.  Independence  of  Ha  noma 
n.  U»e.  occupation    and  control  of  zone 

and  additional  landA 
in.  RlgbtB,  power,   and   authority  wUhln 
•one     and      auxiliary      lands     and 
wmtera. 
IV.  Subsidiary  right  to  u.w  jf  waters  and 
water-courses   in   Panama 
V.  Monopoly  for  systems  of  mteroceanlc 
communication    by    canal    or    rail- 
road. 
VI.  Preaervatlon      of      private      property 
righta:  rights  of  way;  settlement  of 
damages  to  private  property 
VTI.  Acquisition  of  property    and  sanita- 
tion,    system.s      )f     sewers      water 
works,  and  public  order,  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  Panama   and   Colon 
Vm.  Property  of  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany  and   Panama   Railroad   Com- 
pany. 
DC.  Freedom  of  ports  from  certain  taxes 
or  charges  upon  vessels,  et  cetera, 
Panamanian    customs    houses    and 
guards;    use  of   towns  and   harbors 
of  Panama  and  Colon 
X.  Exemptions  of  Canal,  auxiliaries,  and 
employees   from   taxation   by   Pan- 


XI. 

xu. 
xm. 

xrv. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 

xvin. 

XXX. 
XX. 


Transmission  of  ofllclal  dispatches  of 
Panama  over  Canal  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines. 

Imsolgratlon  and  free  access  of  Canal 
employees 

Freedom  from  customs  duties  of  im- 
portations by  United  States  Into 
Canal  Zone 

Compensation  to  Panama  for  rights 
granted. 

BstabllBhment  of  Joint  commission 

Extradition  between  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama. 

Use  of  ports  of  Panama  as  places  of 
refuge  for  vessels 

Neutrality  of  Canal 

Rlgbta  of  Panama  in  respect  to  free 
transportation  over  Canal  or  rail- 
way. 

Modification  by  Panama  of  existing 
treaties  containing  incompatible 
provlatons. 


XXI.  Freedom   of   rights   granted    by   Pan- 
ama   from    anterior    liabilities    or 
concessions. 
XXII.  Renunciation    by    Panama    of    rights 

under  concessionary  contracts. 
XXIII    Protection  of  CanU.  ves.sel.s.  ;ind  aux- 
iliaries   fortifications 
XXrV    Effect  of  chiinge  In  (government,  l.^ws 
or   treaties   of  Panama 
XXV    Sale    or    lease    to    United    States    of 
lands  for  naval  or  coaling  station. 
XXVI    Ritl.*ication 

15  61!  The  United  Stales  of  .America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  being  desirous  to 
Insure  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  I.sthmus  of  Panama  to  connect  the  -At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  having 
passed  an  act  approved  June  28.  1902,  in 
furtherance  of  that  object,  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  St<Ues  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  within  a  reasonable  time  the  con- 
trol of  the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  such 
territory  being  actually  vested  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  the  high  contracting  parlies 
have  resolved  for  that  pur(X)8e  to  conclude 
a  conventl'jn  and  have  accordingly  appoint- 
ed as  their  plenipotentiaries. 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  of 
.\merlca,   John   Hay,   Secretary   of  State,   and 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. Philippe  Bunau-Varllla,  Envoy  Kxlraor- 
dlnary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  thereunto  spe<lally  em- 
powered by  said  government,  whu  after  com- 
municating with  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following   articles 

ARrll  t.E     I  ' 

I  J  62 1  Tlie  United  Sfatj-s  fc;uaranteea  and 
will  maintain  the  indcpfiitlei-ce  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama 

ARTICLE    II 

I  j63|  TTie  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use.  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and 
land  under  water  fur  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation  and  protec- 
tion of  said  Canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles 
extending  to  the  distance  of  five  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  .if  the  route  of 
the  Canal  U)  t)e  constructed,  the  said  zone 
beginning  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  three  marine 
miles  from  mean  lo*  water  mark  and  ex- 
tending to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama into  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a  distance  of 
three  marine  miles  from  mean  l.iw  water 
marlc  with  the  proviso  that  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  and  the  harbors  adjacent 
to  said  cities,  which  are  Included  within  the 
tKJundarles  of  the  zone  above  described,  shall 
not  be  included  within  this  grant  '  The  Re- 
public of  Panama  further  grants  lo  the 
United  Slates  In  perpetuity  the  use,  r«?cupa- 
tlon  and  control  of  any  other  lands  and  wa- 
ters outside  of  the  zone  above  described 
which  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for 


the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  and  protection  of  the  said  Canal 
or  of  any  auxiliary  canals  or  other  works 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  und 
protection  of  the  said  enterprise,' 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  in 
like  manner  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity all  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  In  addition  thereto 
the  group  of  small  Isl.inds  In  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perico,  Naos.  Culebra  and 
Flamenco 

ARTICLE     III 

14  641  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  Stales  all  the  rights  povier  and 
authority  within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed In  .Article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
wlthm  the  limits  of  .ill  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  In  said  -Arti- 
cle II  which  the  United  Slates  would  possess 
and  exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
terrlt<:)ry  within  which  -said  lands  and  waters 
are  located  to  the  enure  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  ;tny 
such    sovereign    rights,    power    or    authority 

ARTICLK     IV 

15  651  As  rights  subsidiary  to  the  above 
grants  the  Republic  of  Panama  grants  In  per- 
petuity to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
use  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and  other  bodies 
of  water  within  lis  limits  for  navigation,  the 
supply  of  water  or  water-power  or  other  pur- 
poses, so  far  as  the  use  of  said  rivers,  streams 
lakes  and  bodies  of  water  and  the  w. iters 
thereof  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for 
the  contructlon,  maintenance,  operation. 
sanitation  and  protection  of  the  said  Canal 

ARTICLE     v 

15  66 1  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  States  In  perpetuity  a  monopoly 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  any  system  of  communication  by 
means  of  canal  or  railroad  acrfws  lt«  terri- 
tory between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,' 

ARTICLE     VI 

I!  67 1  The  grants  herein  contained  shall 
In  no  manner  Invalidate  the  titles  or  rights 
of  private  land  holders  or  owners  of  private 
property  In  the  said  zone  or  In  or  to  any  "I 
the  lands  or  waters  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  provisions  of  any  Article  of  this 
treaty,  nor  shall  they  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  way  over  the  public  roads  passing 
through  the  .said  zone  or  over  any  of  the  said 
lands  or  waters  unless  said  rights  of  way  or 
private  rights  shall  contllrt  with  rights  here- 
in granted  to  the  United  Slates  In  which 
case  the  rights  of  the  United  .Slates  shall  be 
superior  All  damages  caused  lo  the  owners 
of  iirlvate  lands  or  private  property  of  any 
kind  by  reason  of  the  grants  contained  in 
this  treaty  or  by  reason  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Its  agents  or  employees,  or 
by  reason  of  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
said  Canal  or  of  the  works  of  sanitation  and 
protection  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  ap- 
praised and  settled  by  a  joint  CommL-isinn  ' 


'Spooner  Act,  June  28,  1902,  ch  1302.  32 
Stat  481  See  Title  31  U  S  Code,  section 
744,   and  codification   note   ihereunder 

'  This  article  was  declared  superseded  by 
Art  I  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  C'X>peratlon  of  March  2,  1936  See  App 
IX.  General  Relations 

'Possession  of  canal  properties  of  French 
company  was  taken  May  4,  1904  (  1904  Ann 
Rept,  36i;  on  May  19,  1904.  the  Oovern<ur  of 
the  Oanal  Zone  announced  the  occupation  of 
the  Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States;  by  the 
Davis  a^eement,  dated  June  15.  1904  (1904 
Ann  Rept  78  and  91-931,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  formally  delivered  the  land  Included 
within  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States, 
the  boundaries  being  defined  In  the  aforesaid 
agreement  See,  also.  Boundary  Convention. 
App    II.   i  31   et  seq 


<  For  renunciation,  by  the  United  SUtes,  of 
the  rl«ht  Ui  acquire  additional  lands  and 
waters  granted  by  this  sentence,  see  Art  n 
of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friendship  ,ind  Co- 
operation of  March  2.  1936,  App  IX,  General 
Relations  See,  also,  note  under  section  1  of 
Title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code 

'The  monopoly  granted  to  the  United 
Stales  by  this  article  was  abrogated  as  to 
a  railroad,  by  Art  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  January 
25.  1955    See  App,  IX.  General  Relations 

"  Art  XV,  S  76,  post,  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  Joint  commission.  Claims  Convention 
of  1926.  Art,  I  (App  IV,  I  21  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  hearing  and  decision  of 
claims  under  this  article  by  the  Joint  com- 
mission provided  for  herein. 
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appointed  by  tbe  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  whose 
decisions  as  to  such  damages  shall  be  final 
and  whose  awards  as  to  such  damages  shall 
be  paid  solely  by  the  United  States.  No  part 
of  the  work  on  said  Canal  or  the  Panama 
railroad  or  on  any  auxiliary  works  relating 
thereto  and  authorized  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  prevented,  delayed  or  Impeded 
by  or  pending  such  proceedings  to  ascertain 
such  damages.  The  appraisal  of  said  private 
lands  and  private  property  and  the  assess- 
ment of  damages  to  them  shall  be  based  upon 
their  value  before  the  date  of  this  conven- 
tion.' 

AETICLE    VU 

(5  63]  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  their  ad- 
jacent harbors  and  within  the  territory  ad- 
jacent thereto  the  right  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,"  any  lands,  buildings,  water 
rights  or  other  properties  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation  and  protection  of  the  Canal  and  of 
any  works  of  sanitation,  such  as  the  collec- 
tion and  disposition  of  sewage  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  in  the  said  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon,  which.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  United  States  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
said  Canal  and  rallrood.  All  such  works  of 
sanitation,  collection  and  dispoelliou  of  sew- 
age and  distribution  of  water  In  tlie  cities  of 
Panarrui  and  Colon  shall  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  Uie  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes.  its  agenu  or 
nominees  shall  be  authorized  to  impoee  and 
collect  water  rates  and  sewerage  rates  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Interest  and  the  amortization  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  cost  of  said  works  within  a  jierlod 
of  fifty  years  and  upon  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  fifty  years  the  system  of  sewers  and 
water  works  shall  revert  lo  and  become  the 
properties  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
respectively,  and  Uie  use  of  the  water  shall  be 
free  to  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
except  to  the  extent  that  water  ratee  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  said  Bvstem  of  sewers  and  water." 


'  Right  U)  prohibit  or  restrict  use  of  certain 
highway  across  Isthmus,  in  certain  circum- 
stances. not\^■lthstnnding  this  article,  see 
Art.  X  of  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding 
and  Cooperation  of  January  25,  1955  (App. 
EX.  General  Relations). 

"  TTils  clause  "or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain",  was  deleted  by  amend- 
ment of  this  article  by  Art  VI  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  of 
March  2.  1936.  See  App.  IX,  General  Rela- 
tions, 

•For  agreement,  by  the  United  States, 
when  authority  of  Congress  shall  have  been 
obtained,  therefor,  lo  tran.sfer  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  free  of  cost,  all  of  Its  rights, 
etc  in  the  system  of  sewers  and  waterworks 
In  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  at 
that  time  to  renounce  the  right  obtained  In 
this  paragraph,  as  modified  bv  Art,  VI  of 
the  Treaty  of  Miirch  2.  1936  (see  App,  IX, 
General  Relations),  to  acquire  lands,  build- 
ings, water  rights  or  other  properties  nec- 
essary for  purp>oses  of  sanitation  such  as  the 
collection  or  disposal  of  sewaRe  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  In  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon,  and  to  renounce  the  authority 
contained  in  this  paragraph  to  impose  and 
collect  water  rates  and  sewerage  rates  In 
those  cities  which  should  be  sufTicient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pa>Tnent  of  Interest  and  amortl- 
zaUon  of  the  principal  of  the  cost  of  such 
works,  and  other  sUpulatlons  relating 
thereto,  see  point  1  in  the  General  Relations 
Agreement  of  May  18,  1942  (App.  IX,  Gen- 
eral Relations).  The  authority  to  make  such 


The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  shall  comply  in 
perpetuity  with  the  sanitary  ordinances 
whether  of  a  preventive  or  ctiratlve  character 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  and  In  case 
the  Government  of  Panama  Is  unable  or  falls 
in  Its  duty  to  enforce  this  compliance  by  the 
cities  of  t^nama  and  Colon  with  the  sanitary 
ordinances  of  the  United  States  the  Republic 
of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  the 
right  and  authority  to  enforce  the  same.^o 

The  same  right  and  authority  are  granted 
to  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  and  the  territories  and  harbors  adja- 
cent thereto  In  case  the  Republic  of  Panama 
should  not  be,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  able  to  maintain  such  order.'^ 
ARTicLX  vm 

I  §  69  ]  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  States  all  rights  which  It  now 
has  or  hereafter  may  acquire  to  the  property 
of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  authorizes  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  to  sell  and 
transfer  to  the  United  States  its  rights,  priv- 
ileges, properties  and  concessions  as  well  as 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  all  the  shares  or 
part  of  the  shares  of  that  company;  but  the 
public  lands  situated  outside  of  the  zone  de- 
scribed In  Article  II  of  this  treaty  now  in- 
cluded In  the  concessions  to  both  said 
enterprises  and  not  required  in  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  Canal  shall  revert  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  except  any  property 
now  owned  by  or  In  the  possession  of  said 
companies  within  Panama  or  Colon  or  the 
ports  or  terminals  thereof. 

ABTICU  tx'^ 

IS  70]  The  United  States  agrees  that  the 
ports  at  either  entrance  of  the  Canal  and 
the  waters  thereof,  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama agrees  that  the  towns  of  Panama  and 
Colon  shall  be  free  for  all  time  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  Imposed  or  collected  custom 
house  tolls,  tonnage,  anchorage,  lighthouse, 
wharf,  pilot,  or  quarantine  dues  or  any  other 
charges  or  taxes  of  any  kind  upon  any  vessel 
using  or  passing  through  the  Canal  or  be- 
longing to  or  employed  by  the  United  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  In  connection  with  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation and  protection  of  the  main  Canal,  or 
auxiliary  works,  or  upon  the  cargo,  officers, 
crew,  or  passengers  of  any  such  vessels,  ex- 
cept such  tolls  and  charges  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
the  Canal  and  other  works,  and  except  tolls 
and  charges  Imposed  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  upon  merchandise  destined  to  be 
introduced  for  the  consumption  of  the  rest 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  upon  vep- 
sels  touching  at  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama and  which  do  not  cross  the  Canal. 


transfer  was  given  by  Congress  in  Joint  Res. 
May  3.  1043,  ch.  B2,  {  I.  57  Stat.  74,  and  an 
Instrument  of  transfer  was  executed  on  De- 
cember 28,  1945.  See  Item  2(c)  (particularly, 
last  sentence)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstandings Reached  (App.  IX,  General 
Relations),  which  accompanied  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation 
of  January  25,  1955.  See,  also,  derivation 
note  under  %  234  of  Title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code. 

'"  This  paragraph  was  abrogated  by  Art.  IV 
of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation  of  January  25,  1955.  See  App.  IX, 
General  Relations. 

"  This  paragraph  was  abrogated  by  Art.  VI 
of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation of  March  3,  1936.  See  App.  IX, 
General  Relations. 

"  This  article  was  declared  superseded  by 
Art.  V  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  of  Marcb  a,  1938.  See  App. 
IX,  General  Relations. 


The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama shall  have  the  right  to  establish  In  such 
ports  and  In  the  towns  of  Panama  and  Colon 
such  houses  and  guards  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  collect  duties  on  Importations  des- 
tined to  other  portions  of  Panama  and  to 
prevent  contrabrand  trade.  The  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  towns 
and  harbors  of  Panama  and  Colon  as  places 
of  anchorage,  and  for  making  repairs,  for 
loading,  unloading,  depositing,  or  transship- 
ping cargoes  either  in  transit  or  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  Canal  and  for  other  works 
pertaining  to  the  Canal. 

ARTICLE   X  ^» 

[§71]  The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that 
there  shall  not  be  imposed  any  taxes,  na- 
tional, municipal,  departmental,  or  of  any 
other  class,  upon  the  Canal,  the  railways  and 
auxiliary  works,  tugs  and  other  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Canal,  store 
houses,  work  shops,  ofnces,  quarters  for  la- 
borers, factories  of  all  kinds,  warehouses, 
wharves,  machinery  and  other  works,  prop- 
erty, and  effects  appertaining  to  the  Canal 
or  railroad  and  auxiliary  works,  or  their  offi- 
cers or  employees,  situated  within  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Cuba,  and  that  there  shall 
not  be  Imposed  contributions  or  charges  of  a 
personal  character  of  any  kind  upon  officers, 
employees,  laborers,  and  other  individuals  in 
the  service  of  the  Canal  and  railroad  and 
auxiliary  worlcs. 

ARTICLE    XI 

(§72)  The  United  States  agrees  that  the 
official  dispatches  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  be  transmitted  over 
any  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  established 
for  canal  purposes  and  used  for  public  and 
private  business  at  rates  not  higher  than 
those  required  from  officials  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    xn 

[  §  73  J  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  permit  the  immigration  and 
free  access  to  the  lands  and  workshops  of  the 
Canal  and  its  auxiliary  works  of  all  employ- 
ees and  workmen  of  whatever  nationality 
under  contract  to  work  upon  or  seeking  em- 
ployment upon  or  In  any  wise  connected 
with  the  said  Canal  and  its  auxiliary  works, 
with  their  respective  families,  and  all  such 
persons  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  the 
military  service  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

ARTicu:  xm 
1 5  74 1  The  United  States  may  import  at 
any  time  Into  the  said  zone  and  auxiliary 
lands,  free  of  customs  duties,  imposts,  taxes, 
or  other  charges,  and  without  any  restric- 
tions, any  and  all  vessels,  dredges,  engines, 
cars,  machinery,  tools,  explosives,  materials, 
supplies,  and  other  articles  necessary  and 
convenient  in  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
Canal  and  auxiliary  works,  and  all  provisions, 
medicines,  clothing,  supplies  and  other 
things  necesary  and  convenient  for  the  offi- 
cers, employees,  workmen  and  laborers  In 
the  service  and  employ  of  the  United  States 
and  for  their  families.  If  any  such  articles 
are  disposed  of  for  use  outside  of  the  zone 
and  auxiliary  lands  granted  to  the  United 
States  and  within  the  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic, they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  im- 
port or  other  duties  as  like  articles  im- 
ported under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

ARTICLE    XTV 

[§75]  As  the  price  or  compensation  for 
the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  granted  in 
this  convention  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Republic 


"  This  article  was  modified  by  Art.  II  of 
the  treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Co- 
operation of  January  25,  1955.  See  App.  IX, 
General  Relations, 
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of  Panama  tbe  aum  of  t«Q  mJlUon  dollars 
(t  10,000.000)  In  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  on  the  exchange  of  tbe  ratification  of 
this  convention  and  sOso  an  annual  pay- 
ment during  the  life  of  this  convention  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUara 
(•250.000)  In  like  gold  coin,  beginning  nine 
years  after  the  date  aforesaid  « 

The  provlalons  of  this  Article  shall  be  In 
addition  to  all  other  benefits  assured  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  this  convention. 

But  no  delay  or  difference  of  opinion  under 
this  Article  or  any  other  provisions  of  this 
treaty  shall  affect  or  interrupt  the  full  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  this  convention  in  all  other 
respects. 

ABTTCLB    XV 

[J  761  Th«  Joint  commission  referred  to 
In  Article  VI  shall  be  established  as  follows; 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
nominate  two  persons  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  nominate  two 
persona  and  they  shall  proceed  to  a  decision: 
but  In  case  of  disagreement  of  the  Commis- 
sion (by  reason  of  their  being  equally  di- 
vided in  conclusion)  an  umpire  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  Governments  who  shall 
render  the  decision.  In  the  event  of  the 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  a  Commls- 
slone^or  Umpire,  or  of  his  omitting,  declin- 
ing or  ceaalng  to  act.  his  place  shall  be  ailed 
by  the  appointment  of  another  person  in 
the  manner  above  Indicated  All  decisions 
by  a  majority  of  the  Commission  or  by  the 
umpire  shall  be  final . 

ABTICLX    XVI 

1177)  The  two  Governments  shall  make 
adequate  provision  by  future  agreemen*  for 
the  pursuit,  capture,  imprisonment,  deten- 
tion and  delivery  within  said  zone  and  auxil- 
iary lands  to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mitment of  crlmee.  felonies,  or  misdemeanors 
without  said  zone  and  for  the  pursuit,  cap- 
ture. Imprisonment,  detention  and  delivery 
without  said  zone  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  persons  charged  with  the 
commitment  of  crimes,  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors within  said  zone  and  auxiliary 
lands." 

ASTicLE  xvn 

[S781  The  ftepubllc  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  United  States  the  use  of  all  the  ports  of 
the  Republic  open  to  commerce  as  places 
of  refuge  for  any  vessels  employed  In  the 
Canal  enterprise,  and  for  all  vessels  passing 
or  bound  to  pass  through  the  Canal  which 
may  be  in  distress  and  be  driven  to  seek 
refuge  in  said  ports.  Such  vessels  shall  be 
exempt  from  anchorage  and  tonnage  dues 
on   tbe   p*rt    of    the    Republic    of    Panama. 

AXTicuc  xvin 
(179]  Tbe  Canal,  when  constructed,  and 
the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  neutral  In 
perpetuity,  and  shall  be  opened  upon  the 
terms  provided  for  by  Section  I  of  Article 
three  of.  and  In  conformity  with  all  the 
stipulations  of,  the   treaty  entered   into  by 


"  For  Increases  In  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual payment  provided  for  by  this  article, 
see  Art.  VH  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  of  March  3.  1036.  and 
Art.  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understand- 
ing and  Cooperation  of  January  25,  1055. 
both  set  out  in  App.  IX.  General  Relations. 

'*  For  extradition  procedures  pursuant  to 
this  article,  see  Executive  Order  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  tbe  Canal  Zone.  Sept  10,  1006  (now 
covered  by  I  5081  et  seq  of  Title  6.  Canal 
Zone  Code,  incorporating  Its  provisions), 
and  translation  of  Panamanian  Decree  No. 
118  of  Sept.  23,  1006.  both  set  out  in  App.  VXI, 
Extradition.  For  general  extradition  treaty 
of  May  26,  1904,  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  see  said  App.  VH.  For  applica- 
bility of  extradition  laws  and  treaties  of  tbe 
United  States  to  the  Canal  Zone,  see  f  4981 
of  Title  8,  Canal  Zone  Code. 


the  Oovenaments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  November  18,   1901  " 

ABTICLX  XIX 

[S  80|  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  have  the  right  to  transport 
over  the  Canal  Its  vessels  and  Its  troopvs  and 
munitions  of  war  In  such  vessels  at  all 
times  without  paying  charges  of  any  kind. 
The  exemption  is  to  be  extended  to  the  auxil- 
iary railway  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons In  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, or  of  the  police  force  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  public  order  outside  of  said 
zone,  as  well  as  to  their  baggage,  munitions 
of  war  and  supplies.'' 

ARTICLE  XX 

15  811  It  by  virtue  of  any  exi.sting  tre.uy 
In  relation  to  the  territory  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  whereof  the  obligations  shall  de- 
scend or  be  assumed  by  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, there  may  be  any  privilege  or  conces- 
sion In  favor  of  the  Government  or  the  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  a  third  power  relative 
to  an  Interoceanlc  meai's  of  communication 
which  In  any  of  Its  terms  may  be  Incompat- 
ible with  the  terms  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, the  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  can- 
cel or  modify  such  treaty  In  due  form,  for 
which  purpoee  It  shall  give  to  the  said  third 
power  the  requisite  notification  within  the 
term  of  four  months  from  the  date  of  the 
present  convention,  and  in  case  the  existing 
treaty  contains  no  clause  permitting  Its  mod- 
ifications or  annulment,  the  Republic  of 
Panamia  agrees  to  procure  Its  modification 
or  annulment  in  such  form  that  there  shall 
not  exist  any  conflict  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  present  ocnventlon. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

I J  821  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 
In  the  preceding  Articles  are  understood  to 
be  free  of  all  anterior  debts.  Hens,  trusts  or 
liabilities,  or  concessions  of  privileges  to 
other  Governments,  corporations,  syndicates 
or  Individuals,  and  consequently,  If  there 
should  arise  any  claims  on  account  of  the 
present  concessions  and  privileges  or  other- 
wise, the  claimants  shall  resort  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  not 
to  the  United  States  for  any  indemnity  or 
compromise    which   may   be   required 

ARTICLE  XXII 

1 5  83 1  The  Republic  of  Panama  renounces 
and  grants  to  the  United  States  the  partici- 
pation to  which  It  might  be  entitled  In  the 
future  earnings  of  the  Canal  under  Article 
XV  of  the  concessionary  contract  with  Luclen 
N.  B  Wyse  now  owned  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  any  and  all  other  rights 
or  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature  arising  under 
or  relating  to  said  concession,  or  arising  un- 
aer  or  relating  to  the  concessions  to  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company  or  any  extension  or 
modification  thereof;  and  It  likewise  re- 
nounces, confirms  and  grants  to  the  United 
States,  now  and  hereafter  all  the  rights  and 
property  reserved  In  the  said  concessions 
which  otherwise  would  belong  to  Panama  at 
or  before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  nine- 
ty-nine years  of  the  concessions  granted  to 
or  held  by  the  above  mentioned  party  and 
companies,  and  all  right,  title  and  Interest 
which  It  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have.  In 
and  to  the  lands,  canal,  works,  property  and 
rights  held  by  the  said  companies  under  said 
concessions  or  otherwise,  and  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  or 
through  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 
Including  any  property  and  rights  which 
might  or  may  In  the  future  either  by  lapse  of 


time,  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  revert  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  any  contracts  or 
concessuins,  with  said  Wyse.  the  Universal 
Panama  Canal  Company,  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company. 

The  aforesaid  rights  and  property  shall 
be  and  are  free  and  released  from  any  pres- 
ent or  reversionary  Interest  In  or  claims  of 
Panama  and  the  title  of  the  United  States 
thereto  upon  consummation  of  the  con- 
templated purchase  by  the  United  States 
from  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  shall 
be  absolute,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  excepting  always  the  rights  of 
the  Republic  specifically  secured  under  this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE    XXin 

I  §  84 1  If  It  should  become  necessary  at 
any  time  to  employ  armed  forces  for  the 
safety  or  protection  of  the  Canal,  or  of  the 
ships  that  make  use  of  the  same,  or  the 
railways  and  auxiliary  works,  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  at  all  times  and 
In  Its  discretion,  to  use  Its  police  and  Its 
land  and  naval  forces  or  to  establish  forti- 
fications for  these  purposes. 
akticle  xxrv 

15  851  No  change  either  In  the  Govern- 
ment or  In  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States,  affect  any  right 
of  the  United  States  under  the  present  con- 
vention, or  under  any  treaty  stipulation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  now  exists  or 
may  hereafter  exist  touching  the  subject 
matter  of  this  convention. 

It  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  hereafter 
enter  as  a  constituent  Into  any  other  Gov- 
ernment or  into  any  union  or  confederation 
of  stales,  so  as  to  merge  her  sovereignty  or 
independence  In  such  Government,  union  or 
confederation,  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  this  convention  shall  not  be 
In    any    respect    lessened    or   Impaired 

The  Spooner  Act  ' 

(  Approved  June  28.  1902  i  ^ 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 

canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  oceans 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<!e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  rights,  privileges, 
franchises,  concessions,  grants  of  land,  right 
of  way.  unfinished  work,  plants,  and  other 
property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  every 
name  and  nature,  owned  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  of  Prance,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  all  Its  maps,  plans,  drawings, 
records  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  In 
Paris.  Including  all  the  capital  stock,  not  less. 
however,  than  sixty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three  shares  of  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Company,  owned  by  or  held  for 
the  use  of  said  canal  company,  provided  a 
satisfactory  title  to  all  of  said  property  can 
be  obtained 

Sec  2  That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable, perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  land, 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  not 
less  than  six  miles  in  width,  extending  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the  waters 
thereon,  and  to  excavate,  construct,  and  to 


"For  Treaty  of  Nov  18.  1901.  with  Great 
Britain,  see  i  31  et  seq  ,  ante 

"  For  waiver  of  Panamanian  rights  under 
this  article,  see  Art  IX  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  of 
January  26,  1956.  App   IX.  General  Relations. 


'  Statutes  at  Large  (57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess  I. 
Vol.  32,  Part  1.  pp  481-84:  Public— No,  183 
Also.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Annual 
Report.  1911.  pp  549-52:  I.  B.  Bennett,  His- 
ti-rry  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Its  Construction 
and  Builders,  pp  507-9. 
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perpetually  maintain,  operate,  and  protect 
thereon  a  canal,  of  such  depth  and  capacity 
as  will  afford  convenient  passage  of  ships  of 
the  greatest  tonnage  and  draft  now  In  use, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  control  shall  include  the  right  to  per- 
pcliially  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
R  r.lro;id.  If  the  ownership  thereof,  or  a  con- 
trolling interest  therein,  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  and  also  juris- 
diction over  said  strip  and  the  ports  at  the 
ends  thereof  to  make  such  police  and  sanitary 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary 
tu  preserve  order  and  preserve  the  public 
health  thereon,  and  to  establish  such  Judicial 
tribunals  as  may  be  agreed  upon  thereon  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  stich  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  President  may  acquire  such  additional 
territory  and  rights  from  Colombia  as  in  his 
Judgment  will  facilitate  the  general  purpose 
hereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  the  President  shall  have 
arranged  to  secure  a  satisfactory  title  to  the 
property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, as  provided  In  section  one  hereof,  and 
shall  have  obtained  by  treaty  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, as  provided  In  section  two  hereof,  he 
is  authorized  to  pay  for  the  property  of  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  forty  mllUona 
of  dollars  and  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
such  sum  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
a  sum  sufficient  for  both  said  purposes  Is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  on  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  by  the 
President. 

The  President  shall  then  through  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  hereinafter  author- 
ized cause  to  be  excavated,  constructed,  and 
completed,  utilizing  to  that  end  as  far  as 
practicable  the  work  heretofore  done  by  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company,  of  Prance,  and 
Its  predecessor  company,  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such 
canal  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  and  depth 
as  shall  afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now 
In  use.  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated, and  shall  be  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
same  from  ocean  to  ocean:  and  he  shall  also 
cause  to  be  constructed  such  safe  and  com- 
modious harbors  at  the  termini  of  said  canal, 
and  make  such  provisions  for  defense  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
said  canal  and  harbors.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  to  em- 
ploy such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  4.  That  should  the  President  be  un- 
able to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a  satis- 
factory title  to  the  property  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control  of 
the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Columbia  and  the  rights  mentioned  In  sec- 
tions one  and  two  of  this  Act,  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable  terms, 
then  the  President,  having  first  obtained  for 
the  United  States  perpetual  control  by  treaty 
of  the  necessary  territory  from  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua,  upon  terms  which  he  may 
consider  reasonable,  for  the  construction, 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  a  canal  connecting  the  Caribbean 
Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  what  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nicaragua  route,  shall 
through  the  said  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion cause  to  be  excavated  and  constructed 
a  ship  canal  and  waterway  from  a  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  Grey- 
town,  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  a  point 
near  Brito  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Said  canal 
shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  and  depth  to 
afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now  In 
use.  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  antic- 
ipated, and  shall  be  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the 


necessities  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
same  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and  he  shall  also 
construct  such  safe  and  commodious  harbors 
at  the  termini  of  said  canal  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  convenient  use  thereof, 
and  shall  make  such  provisions  for  defense 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  said  harbors  and  canal;  and  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  such  treaty  as  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for  the 
concessions  and  rights  hereunder  provided  to 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
on  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  by  the 
President. 

The  President  shall  cause  the  said  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  to  make  such  sur- 
\eys  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  canal  and 
harbors  to  be  made,  and  In  making  such 
surveys  and  in  the  construction  of  said 
canal  may  employ  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  their  compen- 
sation. 

In  the  excavation  and  construction  of  said 
Canal  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, or  such  pkarts  of  each  as  may  be  made 
available,  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars 
Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to- 
ward the  project  herein  contemplated  by 
either  route  so  selected. 

And  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  entered  Into  such  contract  or 
contracts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  excavation,  construction,  completion, 
and  defense  of  said  canal,  harbors,  and  de- 
fenses, by  the  route  finally  determined  upon 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Appropria- 
tions therefor  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
hereafter  made,  not  to  exceed  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  should  the 
Panama  route  be  adopted,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  should  the 
Nicaragua  be  adopted. 

Sec.  6.  That  In  any  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  or  with  the  States  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  guarantee  to  said  Republic  or 
to  said  States  the  use  of  said  canal  and  har- 
bors, upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
for  all  vessels  owned  by  said  States  or  by 
citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  to  enable  the  President  to 
construct  the  canal  and  works  appurtenant 
thereto  as  provided  in  this  Act,  there  is 
hereby  created  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, the  same  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  serve  until  the  completion  Of  said  canal 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  named  as  the  chairman 
of  said  Commission.  Of  the  seven  members 
of  said  Commission  at  least  four  of  them 
shall  be  persons  learned  and  skilled  in  the 
science  of  engineering  and  of  the  four  at 
least  one  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  at  le«Mt  one  other  shall  be 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  said 
officers  respectively  being  either  upon  the 
active  or  the  retired  list  of  the  Army  or  of 
the  Navy.  Said  commissioners  shall  each  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  otherwise  fixed  by  the  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  said  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  through  said  Commission  to  em- 
ploy In  said  service  any  of  tbe  engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  his  discretion,  and 
likewise  to  employ  any  engineers  in  civil  life, 
at  his  discretion,  and  any  other  persons  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  expeditious  prose- 
cution of  said  work.  The  compensation  of 
all  such  engineers  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  Act  shall  be  fixed  by  said 


Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  official  salary  of  any  officer 
appointed  or  employed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  salary  or 
compensation  provided  by  or  which  shall  be 
fixed  under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Said  Com- 
mission shall  in  all  matters  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  President,  and 
shall  make  to  the  President  annually  and  at 
such  other  periods  as  may  be  required,  either 
by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  President,  full 
and  complete  reports  of  all  their  actings  and 
doings  and  of  all  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended In  the  construction  of  said  work  and 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  In  con- 
nection therewith,  which  said  reports  shall 
be  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress. 
And  the  said  Commission  shall  furthermore 
give  to  Congress,  or  either  House  of  Congress, 
such  Information  as  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
quired either  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  the 
order  of  either  House  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  cause  to  be  provided  and  assigned 
lor  the  use  of  the  Commission  such  offices  as 
may,  with  the  suitable  equipment  of  the 
same,  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  his  discre- 
tion, for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  proceeds  may  be  required  to  defray  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  Act  (such  pro- 
ceeds when  received  to  be  used  only  for  the  _, 
purpose  of  meeting  such  expenditures),  the^-^**- 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  prepare  and  Issue  therefor  coupon  or 
registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  In  denomina- 
tions of  twenty  dollars  or  some  multiple  of 
that  sum,  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  their  Issue,  and  payable 
thirty  years  from  such  date,  and  bearing 
interest  payable  quarterly  in  gold  coin  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  taxation  In  any  form  by  or 
under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority: 
Provided,  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not 
less  than  par,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  giving  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe therefor,  but  no  commissions  shall 
be  allowed  or  paid  thereon;  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding. on«« tenth  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized 
Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing,  advertising, 
and  issuing  the  same. 
Approved.  June  28,  1902. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  correctly,  we  had  a 
treaty  that  gave  us  perpetual  rights  to 
the  Canal  Zone  and  all  the  property  in 
it  prior  to  the  time  that  the  renegotia- 
tion procedure  was  set  into  effect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  this  treaty 
we  have  the  right  to  this  property  in 
pei-petuity,  and  we  have  the  sovereignty, 
so  to  speak.  It  might  be  described  some- 
what as  an  enclave,  but  it  Is  our  prop- 
erty; it  no  longer  belongs  to  Panama. 
Some  people  refer  to  It  as  our  having 
rights  in  Panama.  It  is  not  that  at  alL 
We  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  property. 
It  is  our  property. 

We  assumed  certain  obligations.  We 
assumed  the  obligation  to  maintain  the 
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canal,  and  we  assumed  certain  other  ob- 
ligations with  Panama;  and  we  entered 
Into  treaties  with  some  other  countries 
which  are  Involved  In  this  matter. 

Now  the  desire  Is  to  relinquish  this 
area  entirely.  That  is  what  this  treaty 
would  provide.  We  would  forfeit  our 
rights  to  this  property.  We  would  for- 
feit the  right  to  operate  the  canal  as  we 
now  do.  We  would  have  a  so-called  ad- 
ministration to  operate  it.  composed 
of  five  Americans  and  four  Panama- 
nians. But  If  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment should  go  Communist,  or  If  it 
should  get  Into  the  hands  of  people 
unfavorable  to  us — and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict what  would  happen — one  could  vis- 
ualize the  trouble  we  would  have. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  what  would 
happen  with  regard  to  the  canal?  The 
government  there  Is  not  stable,  and  if  it 
became  an  unfavorable  government,  It 
might  attempt  to  exclude  ships,  as  Egypt 
did  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  this  could 
even  result  in  war. 

F^irthermore,  if  we  were  engaged  In  a 
war  and  did  not  have  control  of  the 
canal,  and  if  it  were  closed  to  us,  we 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from 
that  standpoint.  I  believe  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  alone,  it 
is  Important  that  we  maintain  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  there,  and  we  have 
operated  it  satisfactorily. 

If  Panama  is  not  receiving  as  large  a 
percentage  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
canal  as  they  feel  they  should,  then  that 
matter  could  be  adjusted.  But  we  do  not 
bave  to  give  up  the  entire  canal.  We  do 
not  have  to  give  up  our  entire  sover- 
eignty and  rights  down  there,  as  this 
treaty  would  do. 

I  shall  go  into  this  matter  more  thor- 
oughly as  the  days  go  by.  I  have  been 
making  a  speech  on  this  matter  almost 
every  day.  and  I  am  building  a  record  In 
the  Senate,  having  the  various  treaties 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  explaining 
them;  and  from  day  to  day  I  will  be 
doing  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Senate  will 
study  the  historical  record  of  the  canal, 
it  wlU  not  consider  relinquishing  our 
sovereignty  and  our  rights  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

I  am  hopefiil  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  become  Informed  on  this 
subject.  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
of  America  would  not  want  the  United 
States  to  give  up  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  Impres- 
sion ts  that  at  the  time  these  riots 
started  In  Panama,  we  did  have  rights 
in  perpetuity  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  a  riot  or  two.  this  Nation  has  relin- 
quished its  position  to  the  point  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  being  asked  to  ratify 
a  treaty  under  which,  as  I  understand  it, 
we  would  no  longer  even  have  the  prop- 
erty rights  that  we  now  have  in  the 
Canal  Zone  itself.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct.  An  administra- 
tion would  be  set  up  to  handle  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  zone  would  be 
greatly  restricted.  It  would  be  an  area,  so 


to  speak.  It  would  no  longer  be  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  as  we  now  know  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  my  under- 
standing is  correct,  there  would  be  nine 
persons  on  the  board  who  would  govern, 
and  four  would  be  appointed  by  Panama 
and  five  would  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  that  were 
to  be  the  situation.  I  would  harbor  a  fear 
that  about  ah  It  would  take  then  to  sur- 
render whatever  rights  we  have  remain- 
ing there  would  be  one  more  conces- 
sion— to  make  it  five  Panamanians  and 
four  Americans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  treaty,  the  5-to-4 
ratio  in  our  favor  Is  not  important,  be- 
cause there  are  many  other  restrictions. 
The  treaty  provides  that  we  would  no 
longer  control  the  area.  We  would  no 
longer  control  the  canal. 

The  administration— the  board— so  to 
speak,  would  do  so.  Then,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  we  would  even  lose 
that. 

I  heard  a  statement  on  thLs  question 
today  before  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. I  propounded  a  question  to  a 
distinguished  gentleman  who  had  been 
working  on  these  treaties  and  asked  him 
what  concessions  Panama  has  made  for 
what  we  are  doing. 

He  said:  "Well,  its  in  their  country." 
and  so  forth. 

That  is  where  I  disagree,  because  this 
area  now  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
That  was  a  consideration  in  building  the 
canal.  We  have  control  over  the  area, 
we  own  it,  we  have  paid  for  it,  we  have 
bought  it,  and  it  belongs  to  us. 

Someone  has  said:  "Well,  In  this  day 
and  time,  you  Just  can't  hold  onto  prop- 
erty in  other  countries." 

This  Is  not  in  another  country.  This 
is  property  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  property  we  have  bought  and  paid 
for.  It  is  ours. 

The  Communists  have  been  agitating 
in  Panama  about  this  matter,  and  I 
understand  they  are  now  agitating  about 
this  treaty. 

Nothlr\g  we  do  will  please  the  Com- 
munists. If  the  Senate  ratifies  this  treaty, 
the  Communists  will  find  some  other  rea- 
son. They  will  say  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment does  not  receive  enough  money, 
or  the  United  States  should  not  be  there 
at  all;  or  they  will  find  some  other  rea- 
son to  agitate  and  to  create  riots,  demon- 
strations, and  trouDle.  It  is  just  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communists.  If  they  do  not 
find  one  cause  for  agitation,  they  will  find 
another.  Whether  we  are  there  or  not. 
they  will  agitate  to  cause  trouble,  if 
they  can. 

The  Communists  are  strong  in  Pana- 
ma. I  was  there  a  few  years  ago.  and  I 
spoke  with  the  military  people.  It  Is  a 
dangerous  situation.  The  government  is 
not  stable,  and  if  these  treaties  are  rati- 
fied, and  If  we  lose  control  of  the  canal, 
I  fear  for  what  may  happen  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  the  canal— especially 
what  would  happen  to  this  country  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  happened  to  the  $400 


million  that  we  have  invested  there? 
What  are  we  supposed  to  receive  in  re- 
turn for  the  $400  million? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  been  Inter- 
ested to  learn  that,  myself.  I  have  been 
interested  to  learn  what  Panama  is  put- 
ting in  to  gain  what  they  get.  because 
they  get  17  cents  a  ton  the  first  year  and 
it  Increases  until  they  get,  I  believe.  22 
cents  a  ton.  We  get  only  8  cents  a  ton 
the  first  year,  and  that  increases  to  10 
cents.  However,  we  do  not  get  anythinj 
until  Panama  is  paid,  and  the  costs, 
debts,  and  improvements  are  paid,  and 
then,  if  there  is  anything  left,  we  come 
in  on  the  tall  end.  If  there  is  anything 
remaining  it  is  divided  between  the  two 
coujn  tries. 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  a  big  giveaway. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  giveaways 
this  country  has  ever  known.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  study  the  history  of  this  ca- 
nal. It  takes  time  to  study  these  docu- 
ments. I  realize  the  Senate  has  so  mucli 
material  to  read  we  do  not  get  time  to 
study  all  of  the  matters  that  we  should 
The  Federal  Government  has  entered  so 
many  fields  of  activity  that  It  causes  our 
time  to  be  so  scattered  we  do  not  have 
time  to  concentrate  on  questions  we 
really  should. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  re- 
tired military  personnel  who  are  very 
concerned.  I  have  talked  to  some  per- 
sons who  lived  there  for  years  while  on 
active  duty.  They  think  this  Is  a  dan- 
gerous step  for  us  to  take. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  see  fit  to 
ratify  these  treaties.  It  Is  my  sincere  be- 
lief that  If  Senators  will  study  these 
treaties  they  will  find  what  Panama  gets, 
what  we  get,  and  where  we  lose  control 
of  the  canal,  which  Is  the  biggest  factor 
I  would  be  willing  to  see  Panama  have 
more  consideration,  perhaps  with  pay- 
ments, if  that  is  what  they  want.  I  am 
not  as  concerned  about  that  part  of  the 
matter  as  I  am  about  loss  of  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  find  myself  in  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  believe  that  the  tolls  have  been  rais- 
ing about  $90  million  a  year,  and  for  the 
most  part  that  has  gone  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  operating  the  canal  and  ad- 
miriistering  the  Canal  Zone.  I  would  be 
willing  to  increase  the  cost  very  substan- 
tially to  raise  as  much  as  $50  million  a 
year  for  Panama  provided  that  the  rights 
of  this  Nation  are  fully  protected  and 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  Is  guar- 
anteed beyond  any  peradventure  of 
doubt. 

Tills  Senator  does  look  with  some  con- 
cern upon  what  happened  with  respect 
to  the  Suez  Canal  when  Egypt  was  suc- 
cessful In  taking  It  over.  Since  that  time 
we  have  seen  that  Nasser  can  close  that 
canal  to  whomever  he  wishes,  and  that 
he  can  engage  in  irresponsible  acts  of 
international  conduct  without  much  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  anybody  unless 
they  want  to  go  to  war.  Of  course,  there 
Is  reluctance  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  could  be  even 
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more  pronounced  if  an  unfriendly  power 
were  to  come  into  the  government  in 
Panama,  especially  if  this  retreat  of  the 
United  States  were  to  be  projected  to 
the  point  where  the  Panamanians  have 
control  over  the  canal. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaties  made 
in  this  area  have  been  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  surrendering  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  without  this  country  get- 
ting anything  in  return,  can  the  Senator 
see  where  we  have  anything  more  we  can 
yield  on  in  future  negotiations  other 
than  the  control  of  the  canal  Itself,  and 
to  give  away  what  remaining  power  we 
have,  such  as  to  yield  on  the  principle 
that  the  United  States  would  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board,  so  that  we  would  have 
a  minority  on  the  board?  What  else  is 
there  to  yield  to  pacify  the  mobs  or  an 
unfriendly  regime  in  Panama  after  we 
ratify  this  treaty? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  would  be  lit- 
tle left  to  yield.  We  give  up  all  of  the 
area.  We  give  up  the  land.  This  would  be 
a  matter  of  having  the  administration 
there  operate  the  canal.  We  would  come 
in  at  the  tail  end  of  it  for  all  of  our  big 
Investment  and  get  about  one-half  of 
what  Panama  would  get  out  of  it,  al- 
though we  bought  the  canal,  operated  it, 
and  maintained  it  and  are  responsible 
for  a  big  investment  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  put  the  treaty  in  the  Record.  Do  we 
at  this  moment  own  in  perpetuity  the 
land  on  which  the  canal  Is  located? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  we 
yield  perpetual  ownership  of  that  land 
under  this  treaty? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  would  give  It  up. 
Congress  would  lose  complete  control  of 
this  canal  once  we  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
canal  presently  Is  operated  at  no  profit. 
In  other  words,  the  profits  go  into  main- 
taining the  canal.  Then,  they  could  re- 
duce the  cost  of  ships  going  through,  if 
possible.  We  are  getting  nothing  out  of 
it  now. 

If  we  ratify  these  treaties  we  will  lose 
control  of  the  canal  which,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  Is  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  MAJOR  CITIES 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  violence  sweeping  through  our 
major  cities  today  Is  appalling,  to  say  the 
very  least. 

Peace-loving  Americans  everywhere 
are  being  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the 
spectacle  of  screaming  mobs  running 
through  the  streets,  looting  stores,  burn- 
ing buildings  and  cars,  and  killing  inno- 
cent citizens. 

In  Newark,  Plainfleld,  Boston,  Tampa, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  to 
name  just  a  few  cities,  this  mad  anarchy 
has  become  like  a  cancer. 

How  tragic  it  is  to  read  of  the  heroic 
fire  captain  In  Newark  who,  responding 
on  a  call  in  the  line  of  duty,  was  met  by 


a  hail  of  sniper  fire.  That  courageous  man 
made  repeated  attempts  under  fire  to 
carry  out  his  duty. 

How  equally  sad  it  was  to  read  of  the 
little  boy  in  Plainfleld,  N.J.,  shot  acci- 
dentally by  a  policeman  who,  wounded 
and  helpless  himself,  was  being  stomped 
to  death  by  a  blood-hungry  and  hate- 
filled  mob. 

These  horrible  stories  sound  so  very 
much  out  of  place  In  America. 

We  hear  the  usual  excuses  for  the  riots. 
They  are  the  ssune  excuses  that  were 
trotted  out  In  the  wake  of  the  Watts  riot. 
The  ghettos  are  blamed;  yet,  people  of 
all  races  have  lived  in  ghettos  in  the  past, 
but  they  have  not  rioted. 

Poverty  Is  blamed  for  the  riots;  yet 
poverty-stricken  whites  outnumber  pov- 
erty-stricken Negroes  in  America,  but 
they  are  not  rioting.  Moreover,  there  are 
millions  of  poor  but  upstanding  Negro 
citizens  who  deplore  violence  and  disor- 
der and  who  do  not  subscribe  to  riots. 

If  living  in  poverty  reposes  in  one  a 
duty  or  a  right  to  riot,  then  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  been  the  Stokely  Car- 
michael  of  his  day. 

Discrimination,  we  hear,  is  back  of  the 
riots;  yet,  millions  of  lowly  immigrants 
have  come  to  this  country,  immigrants 
who  could  not  even  speak  the  English 
language  and  who  were  thus  placed  at 
an  additional  great  disadvantage. 

The  Lebanese,  the  Germans,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Poles,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and 
others — they  too  were  discriminated 
against,  but  they  did  not  react  with  vio- 
lence in  the  streets. 

They  also  lived  in  ghettos  but  they 
kept  their  ghettos  clean.  Their  ghettos 
did  not  become  slums. 

The  immigrants  reacted  to  the  dis- 
crimination against  them  in  a  totally 
different  way.  When  they  could  not  find 
work,  they  created  it  by  setting  up  their 
own  little  shops.  Their  ghettos  did  not 
become  slums.  They  became  homes, 
where  they  gave  thanks  for  what  they 
had  earned.  "Hiese  Immigrants  did  not 
believe  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
handouts,  nor  did  they  believe  that  they 
had  a  right  to  plunder  or  to  burn  or  to 
destroy  or  to  kill. 

Eradicate  the  slums,  we  are  told,  and 
this  will  prevent  riots.  Yet,  Watts  was  not 
a  slum.  Slums  are  not  built.  They  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  careless  living  of  peo- 
ple— people  who  throw  their  trash  in  the 
hallways  and  on  the  stairways,  into  the 
yards,  and  onto  the  streets.  If  people  are 
irresponsible  and  dirty  in  their  way  of 
living,  and  have  no  desire  to  put  forth 
the  effort  to  improve  their  surroimdings, 
then  we  will  have  slimis  with  slovenly 
people  residing  in  them. 

For  years  I  lived  In  the  coal-mining 
communities  of  West  Virginia.  I  recall 
the  depression  of  the  1930's.  Poverty  was 
everywhere.  It  was  everyone's  compan- 
ion. Yet,  West  Virginians,  whether  white 
or  Negro,  did  not  riot.  They  were  law- 
abiding  citizens,  as  they  are  today.  One 
may  explain,  "But  there  were  no  large 
urban  ghettos."  True.  But  there  was  pov- 
erty— grinding  poverty.  That  was  before 
the  days  of  collective  bargaining,  social 
security,  and  welfare  checks,  or  even  un- 
employment compensation.  Yet,  those 
people  did  not  bum  and  plimder  and 


loot  and  engage  in  mass  anarchy.  They 
believed  in  an  orderly  society.  And  even 
though  they  were  poor,  most  of  them, 
Negro  and  white,  were  not  willing  to 
leave  their  floors  imscrubbed  or  a  step 
unrepaired.  Of  course,  there  were  no 
plumbing  fixtures  to  worry  about. 

Many  of  those  poor  people,  white  and 
Negro  alike,  took  pride  In  their  surround- 
ings. Their  floors  were  clean,  their  yards 
were  clean.  Here  and  there  they  planted 
a  flower  or  a  piece  of  shrubbery. 

And.  best  of  all,  white  and  Negro,  they 
get  along  well  together.  If  a  Negro  be- 
came unable  to  work,  whites  and  Negroes 
would  try  to  help.  If  a  white  miner  be- 
came ill  or  was  Injured  in  the  mines, 
Negroes  and  whites  would  try  to  help. 
There  were  many  times  when  I,  as  a 
meatcutter  or  produce  clerk  in  the  com- 
pany store,  placed  a  large  flour  barrel  at 
the  end  of  the  meat  counter  and  started 
a  "pounding"  for  a  sick  Negro  miner  or 
a  sick  white  miner.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  barrel  would  be  filled  with  flour,  meal, 
bacon,  pinto  beans,  and  other  provisions 
and  ready  to  deliver  to  the  stricken 
family. 

So,  Mr.  President,  people  may  be  poor 
and,  yet.  considerate  of  others.  They  may 
live  in  poverty  and  yet  take  pride  in  their 
humble  surroundings.  Poverty  neither 
provides  a  license  for  laziness  nor  for 
lawlessness. 

We  can  take  the  people  out  of  the 
slums,  but  we  carmot  take  the  slums  out 
of  the  people.  Wherever  some  people  go, 
the  ratholes  will  follow.  Wherever  some 
people  go,  the  slums  wlU  follow.  All  the 
housing,  and  all  the  welfare  programs 
conceivable,  will  not  stop  the  riots  or  do 
away  with  the  slums.  People  flrst  have  to 
clean  up  inside  themselves.  They  must 
stop  tearing  off  the  wallpaper,  breaking 
the  windows,  ripping  up  the  bannisters 
and  the  stairs,  and  destroying  the 
plumbing  fixtures  of  rented  properties 
before  they  can  properly  take  care  of 
their  own.  The  rats  will  not  be  kept  away 
as  long  as  the  garbage  Is  tossed  into  the 
yard  instead  of  into  the  garbage  can. 

Moreover,  men  will  not  deserve  or  en- 
joy the  respect  and  approbation  of  their 
fellows  except  by  earning  it.  It  cannot  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way.  They  will  be 
largely  judged  by  their  conduct.  If  they 
conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  way, 
they  win  not  have  to  worry  about  police 
brutality.  If  they  obey  the  laws,  the  laws 
will  protect  them.  But  a  government  of 
laws  cannot  tolerate  disrespect  for,  and 
violation  of  its  laws.  To  do  so  would  her- 
ald the  first  evidence  of  society's  decay. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  my  fellow  West  Virginians,  and 
millions  of  my  fellow  Americans,  both 
white  and  Negro,  when  I  say  that  we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  tolerate  the 
shameful  rape  of  democracy  in  our  Re- 
public. 

Those  who  choose  to  step  outside  the 
law  must  be  punished.  And  those  who  in- 
sist upon  force  must  be  met  with  a  great- 
er force.  Mobs  must  not  be  permitted  to 
prevail. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  spontaneous  madness 
which  erupts  into  some  of  these  riots.  A 
police  arrest,  properly  made,  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  to  enforce  the  law,  draws  a 
jeering  and  taunting  crowd.  Bricks  are 
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thrown.  The  police  are  subjected  to  ver- 
bal and  physical  abuse,  and  then  a 
twisted  rumor  moves  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  final  result  Is  a  full-scale  dis- 
play of  vldous  mob  savagery  which  crip- 
ples or  destroys  everything  in  its  mad 
path. 

One  could  not  rightly  say  that  these 
twisted  nmiors  are  the  work  of  outside 
instigators  In  all  cases,  but  certainly  the 
seeds  of  violence  are  often  fertilized  and 
nurtured  by  a  minority  of  outside  agita- 
tors overtly  and  covertly  active  in  fo- 
menting hate  and  racial  strife. 

Because  these  agitators  often  move  In 
interstate  commerce  and  by  their  actions 
cause  serious  interruption  of  that  com- 
merce, the  other  body  has  been  develop- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  which  would 
deal  with  these  agitators  who  use  the 
instruments  of  Interstate  commerce  to 
create  racial  strife,  exacerbate  racial 
passions,  and  foment  racial  hatred. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauschkI,  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLiAMSl.  and  I  have  Joined 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  in  this  body  which 
we  believe  will  go  far  to  alleviate  this 
situation  and  which  will  put  these  trou- 
blemakers— and  some  of  them  are 
white — out  of  business  and  In  prison. 

This  bill — S.  1094 — is  neither  long  nor 
complex.  It  poses  a  direct,  succinct  threat 
to  the  Instigators  and  perpetrators  of  this 
continiiing  anarchy  by  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  incite  or  participate  In  a 
riot  which  Impairs  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  It  also  makes  it  a  specific 
Federal  crime  to  interfere  with  a  fireman 
or  law  enforcement  ofBcer  who  Is  per- 
forming official  duties  incident  to  or  dur- 
ing a  riot. 

The  penalty  imposed  by  S.  1094  Is 
neither  weak  nor  inhumane  It  provides 
for  a  stiff  maximum  sentence  of  up  to 
Ave  years  and  or  a  $10,000  fine. 

The  bill,  which  should  make  anarchists 
stop  and  think,  is  based  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  flow  of  com- 
merce. If  we  can  use  the  "commerce 
clause"  to  prevent  a  man  from  raising 
wheat  to  feed  his  own  livestock,  then  it 
certainly  seems  appropriate  to  use  It  to 
reach  a  man  bent  upon  destroying  the 
peace  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  legislation  is  sorely  needed.  We 
must  not  stand  by  any  longer  while  little 
children  are  wounded  and  brave  police- 
men and  firemen  are  shot  to  death  or 
stomped  to  death  by  frenzied  mobs 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL   FRIDAY    AT 
10  OCLOCK  AM. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  pm  )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday.  July  21.  1967,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Dktajitmznt  of  thk  iNTraioB 
David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington,  to  be 
tJnder  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Executive    nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  July  18,  1967: 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  tSDAY.  Jl  I.V   IS,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 

Rabbi  Jerome  Weistrop,  Temple  Sha- 
lom, Milton,  Mass  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Av  Harachamim — Merciful  Father, 

We  ask  Thy  guidance,  that  we  may 
work  for  the  goals  which  we  know  to  be 
good,  despite  pressures  to  act  expedi- 
ently. 

Help  us  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be 
satisfied  with  short-term  rewards,  that 
we  may  work  toward  permanent  achieve- 
ment. 

As  these  Members  of  Congress  grapple 
with  today's  challenges — 

Open  their  minds,  that  they  may  learn 
from  each  other; 

Open  their  hands,  that  they  may  co- 
operatively work  together; 

Open  their  hearts,  that  they  may 
judge  each  other's  motives  charitably. 

May  we  always  remember — 

If  I  am  not  for  my.self.  who  will  be  for 
me'' 

But  if  I  am  for  myself  alone,  what 
am  I? 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tl\e  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Relations,"  together  with  all  accompany- 
ing papers. 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10368,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  for  1968,  H.R. 
10368. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  certain  maps  and  indicia  relating 
to  Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent; 

H.  Con.  Res  346.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs:  and 

H  Con.  Res.  389.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  Is  requested: 

S.  1581  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584): 
and 

S  1956  An  act  lo  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  In  agency  Issues. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  return  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  the  bill  (S. 
1577)  entitled  'An  act  to  complement 
the  Vienna  Convention   on  Diplomatic 


PELLY    URGES    SUPPORT    OF    SST 
FUNDS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEXiLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  11456  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

This  bill  Includes  $142,375,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  the  development  of  two 
prototypes  of  the  supersonic  transport 
aircraft — the  so-called  SST. 

I  understand  that  during  the  reading 
of  this  bill  for  amendments,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  eliminate  this  item.  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  such  effort  should  be 
defeated. 

The  need  for  the  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  is  supported  by  the  American 
airlines  which,  in  aggregate,  are  putting 
up  $52  million  of  their  own  money  to 
participate  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  project.  They  are  Investing  their 
own  money  to  make  the  SST  project 
succeed. 

Meanwhile,  129  reservations  for  de- 
livery of  this  new  plane  have  been  placed 
by  some  26  airlines.  These  airlines  of  the 
world  and  our  Nation  believe  In  the  SST, 
and  they  have  paid  in  excess  of  $23  mil- 
lion in  down  payments  to  assure  deliv- 
ery. And.  as  things  now  stand,  if  the 
United  States  does  not  build  the  SST, 
these  sales  will  go  to  the  British-French 
consortium,  representing  over  $4  biUion. 

I  urge  all  House  Members  to  oppose 
any  ill-advised  attempt  to  cut  or  curtail 
this  SST  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  must  stay  at  the 
top  of  the  transport  aircraft  field. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre-js  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obj action. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  raised  the  debt  ceiling  $22.5 
billion.  Now,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  roof 
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a  little.  It  is  apparent  that  this  Congress, 
and  perhaps  a  great  segment  of  the 
American  people,  have  lost  sight  of  the 
value  of  a  billion  dollars.  We  talk  about 
a  billion  here  and  a  few  billions  there, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  done  as  casually 
as  if  we  were  handing  out  cigars. 

In  fact,  this  preoccupation  with  bil- 
lions has  become,  in  reality,  a  substitute 
for  a  planned  program  of  attack  on  our 
Nation's  problems.  The  answer  of  the 
Great  Society  has  simply  been  to  throw 
billions  at  any  problem  and  it  will  go 
away,  and  the  recent  rioting  is  no 
exception. 

Just  how  much  is  a  billion  dollars?  It 
Is  a  stack  of  $1  bills  212  times  the  height 
of  the  Empire  State  Building.  It  repre- 
sents a  spending  rate  of  a  dollar  a  min- 
ute, year  round,  for  1,902  years — with 
$264,000  left  over. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  Government  bil- 
lions have  been  totally  wasted.  We  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  fields  of  high- 
way construction,  reclamation,  and  In 
various  fields  where  Federal-local  co- 
operative programs  have  been  allowed 
to  work.  I  do  say  that  we  should  not 
begin  to  take  a  billion  dollars  casually. 
It  represents  the  tax  returns  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  The  art  of 
"billionizing"  Federal  problems  has  been 
proven  ineffective. 

The  next  time  the  Great  Society  tries 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  I  am  In  hopes 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will 
realize  that  it  is  in  reality  not  raising 
anything,  but  is  digging  a  pit  for  the 
future  financial  security  of  everyone.  We 
call  it  raising  the  ceiling,  but  we  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  we  are  going 
further  into  the  hole. 


THE      PENDING      TAX      PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  onani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  administration  Is 
moving  forward  on  a  tax  proposal  for 
this  year.  In  that  regard  I  should  like  to 
make  certain  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  tax  proposal 
would  be  entirely  correct  or  candid  to 
the  American  people  if  it  did  not  include 
something  of  the  tax  reform  that  got 
lost  some  time  ago. 

I  would  also  want  to  speak  very  strong- 
ly as  favoring  a  tax  proposal  at  this  time. 
I  believe,  considering  the  requests  we 
have  made  for  the  great  demands  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  for  the  investments 
which  the  American  people  have  to  make 
in  America  itself,  we  would  be  doing  less 
than  our  job  if  we  did  not  support  tak- 
ing from  our  great  economy  that  money 
which  is  necessary  for  investment  and 
reducing  that  which  we  demand  for  our 
own  present-day  use  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can of  the  future  will  have  some  of  the 
greatness,  some  of  the  opportunities  that 
we  have  enjoyed  because  of  the  invest- 


ments made  In  our  land  by  those  who 
preceded  us. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  time  for  a  tax  pro- 
gram, but  It  Is  also  time  for  that  long 
overdue  tax  reform. 


FOREIGN  VESSELS  OFF  THE  COAST 
OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  House  of  another  invasion 
by  a  foreign  vessel  into  American  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  earlier  this  year  two  Russian 
trawlers  were  caught  fishing  in  American 
waters  on  separate  occasions  and  the 
captains  were  arrested  and  fined.  The 
vessel  apprehended  this  time  is  Japanese. 

The  name  of  the  ship  Is  the  Tenyo  Maru 
No.  3.  It  is  a  330-foot  stem  trawler,  and 
when  seized  by  the  Coast  Guard  off  Se- 
gula  Island  In  the  Aleutian  chain  was 
fishing  for  ocean  perch.  Contact  was  first 
made  by  radar  by  the  Coast  Guard.  This 
contact  revealed  that  the  vessel  was 
within  the  3-mile  territorial  limit.  Visual 
sighting  confirmed  that  the  Japanese 
vessel  was  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters.  The 
trawler  was  seized  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  is  now  being  taken  to  Adak  for  ar- 
raignment. No  resistance  was  offered,  and 
the  Japanese  ship  is  proceeding  volun- 
tarily. 

This  is  the  third  Intrusion  this  year  by 
a  foreign  vessel  Into  Alfiskan  waters;  It 
emphasizes  the  need  for  constant  vigi- 
lence  to  protect  our  territorial  water  and 
the  new  12-mile  fishery  zone,  and  for 
meting  out  decisive  and  swift  but  just 
punishment  when  violations  occur.  It  also 
demonstrates  again  the  ability  and  alert- 
ness of  our  U.S.  Cocust  Guard.  I  wish  to 
commend  those  Coast  Guard  personnel 
involved  In  this  seizure  and  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  whole  for  their  fine  work. 


FIXING  PER  ANNUM  RATE  OP  COJ)^- 
PENSATION  FOR  TWO  POeiTIONS 
CREATED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
543,  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  746)  and  ask  luani- 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  746 
Resolved.  That,  eSecttve  as  of  July  1,  1966, 
the  i>er  annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation 
(basic  compensation  plus  additional  com- 
pensation authorized  by  law)  of  each  of  the 
two  ix>sitlons  created  by  H.  Res.  543, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  shall  not  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  In  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LIBRARIES  AND  MEMORIALS 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING   GENERAL    DEBATE,    JULY    19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Libraries  and  Memorials  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  July  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERlvnSSION  FOR  SUBCOM^UTTEE 
NO.  5  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORK  PLANS  TRANSMITTED  BY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION  NO. 
743— COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  ACRictn-TURE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  foUow- 
ing  work  plans,  transmitted  to  you  by  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  743.  90th  Con- 
gress, and  referred  to  this  Committee. 

Clatonla  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Eutacutaches  Creek,  Mississippi. 

Farmers  Creek.  Texas. 

Little  Snl-A-Bar,  Missouri. 
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North  Pigeon,  Iowa. 
PapUllon  Creek.  Nebraska. 
Pecan  Creek.  Texas. 
Trl-Creek,  Wisconsin. 
Trt-County  Hopson   Bayou.   Mississippi. 
Upper  Clinch  Valley.  Virginia. 
With   beat  wishes.   I   am 
Sincerely    yours. 

W    R    POACE. 

Chairman. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  P.  PORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstanttnos 
Georgaras  (also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC.,  OF 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4949 » 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Soimd  Plywood. 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  prefe^mt  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CARLOS  ROGELIO  FLORES- 
VASQUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2036) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Rogello  Flores- 
Vasquez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  R  2036 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Sepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioo  In  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Carlo*  Rogello  Flores-Vasquez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iH.R.  6096) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection 


CAPT.  REY  D.  BALDWIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  95  >  for  the 
relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D.  Baldwin. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  95 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Captain 
Rey  D.  Baldwin,  United  States  Air  Force.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $905.84. 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments 
of  basic  p)ay  received  by  the  said  Captain  Rey 
D.  Baldwin,  for  the  period  from  March  19, 
1960.  through  December  31,  1963,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
his  having  been  erroneously  credited  for  pay 
purposes  with  military  service  previously  p>er- 
formed  by  him  In  an  enlisted  grade.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Captain  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8,  Insert:  "No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


JESSE  C.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS  324  >  for 
the  relief  of  Jesse  C.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  324 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  Jesse 
C.  Johnson,  of  Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,804.43, 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  July  14, 
1967.   through   May   15,    1965,  such  overpay- 


ment having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  when  he  was  erroneously 
given  a  wlthln-grade  step  increase,  effective 
July  14,  1957.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jesse  C.  Johnson,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  636  >  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shiu. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■^" 


CLARA  B.  HYSSONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1655 > 
for  the  rehef  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  I.  MELLIN,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1674  > 
for  the  relief  of  Prank  I.  Mellin.  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  LESSIE  EDWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1680' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lessle  Edwards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN  OF  MRS.  DORIS  E. 
WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2454) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Doris  E.  Warren. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  . 

There  was  no  objection?  I 


COMDR.  ALBERT  G.  BERRY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2757) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G. 
Berry.  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IKE  IGNAC  KLEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3474) 
to  require  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  determine  the  amount 
and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac 
Klein  agamst  the  Government  of 
Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiatc  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  title  III  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  limitations  of  time  with  respect 
to  filing  claims  or  making  awards,  or  any 
prior  decision  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  such  Commission  shall 
receive  and  determine  the  amotint  and  valid- 
ity of  the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  of  New 
York,  New  York,  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary,  If  such  claim  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
receive  and  determine  such  claim  In  accord- 
ance with  all  other  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  and  the  award,  if  any,  made  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
award  as  the  aggregate  of  pajTnents  made 
from  the  Hungarian  Claims  Fund  bears  to 
the  aggregate  of  awards  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  from  the  Hungarian 
Claims  Fund.  The  Commission  shall  recertify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amotint 
of  any  award  made  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  claims  allowable  under  section 
303(1)  of  title  III  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  and  the  award 
BO  recertified  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  to  be  an  award  recertified  under  sec- 
tion 209(b)  of  such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


T.  MICHAEL  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4015) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael  Smith. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HAZEL  M.  LaFRANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5025) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  certain  claims  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
M.  LaFrance  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWIFF-TRAIN  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6004) 
for  the  relief  of  Swiff -Train  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Swiff- 
Train  Company  of  Corpus  Christl,  Texas,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $4,832.87,  representing  the 
excess  duties  in  connection  with  the  Importa- 
tion of  the  items  covered  by  consumption 
entry  numbered  106-C,  dated  February  23, 
1956,  assessed  on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous 
appraisement  of  such  Items.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Swiff-Train  Com- 
pany the  sum  of  $1,396.27.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Swiff- Train  Company 
against  the  United  States  for  overassessment 
of  duties  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  Gal- 
veston. Texas,  In  connection  with  the  im- 
portr.tlon  of  the  items  covered  by  consump- 
tion entry  numbered  106-C,  dated  February 
23,  1966.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  notwithstanding  any  statute  of 
limitations,  the  defense  of  res  Judicata,  or 
the  rttgTnimuti  of  a  prior  action,  Jurisdiction 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  appeal  of  the  Swlff- 
Traln  Company  of  Corpus  Christl,  Texas,  of 
the  appraisement  of  an  Importation  of  cer- 


tain steel  bars  throtigh  the  port  of  Houston, 
Texas,  under  consumption  entry  No.  106-C, 
dated  February  23,  1956.  The  action  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  filed  within  one  year 
of  its  effective  date." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRED  W.  KOLB,   JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  6139) 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  Kolb,  Jr. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALGONAC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
AND  JOHN  A.  MAXWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6462) 
granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  render  judgment  on  certain 
claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the 
United  States. 

There  bemg*no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.  R.  6462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housf 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
admliilstrative  determinations.  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  for  any  amount  found  to 
be  legally  or  equitably  due  upon  the  claims 
of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing  Company  and 
John  A.  Maxwell  for  damages,  if  any,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  criminal  and  civil  prosecu- 
tion of  said  Algonac  Manufactiuing  Compa- 
ny and  John  A.  Maxwell  following  termina- 
tion by  the  United  States  on  Octotier  2  and 
October  16.  1953,  of  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  and  Algonac  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Such  Judgment  shall  in- 
clude the  amount.  If  any,  found  to  be  owlns 
to  Algonac  Manufacturing  Company  and 
John  A.  Maxwell  as  damages  on  account  of 
misrepresentation  of  employees  of  the 
United  States,  abuse  of  process,  conversion 
and  misappropriation  of  property,  and  false 
arrest  Incident  to  and  arising  out  of  such 
prosecution.  Such  suit  shall  be  instituted 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  determination  of  such  claims, 
and  review  thereof,  and  payment  thereon, 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  Juris- 
diction as  now  provided  by  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "legally  or". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "equitably". 

Page  2,  Une  3,  strike  "Such"  and  insert 
"Notwithstanding  the  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28,  such". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DR.  EMANUEL  MARCUS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7599) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr   Emanuel  Marcus. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tloDallty  Act.  as  amended.  Rosa  Agoellno 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101 1  bi  i  1  mPi  of  the  Act  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  tiled  In  her  behalf  by 
Katberlce  Perrler.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Immi- 
gration and   Nationality   Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR         SETSUKO  WILSON  '  NEE  HIRANAKA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  8091' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moua  conMnt  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  534 1  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  neo  Hira- 
naka  ' 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MLssourt^ 

There  was  no  objection 


ATHANASIA  ARGERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  39"  for 
the  relief  of  Athanasla  Argere 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

3  39 
Be  it  enacted  by  fie  Senatf  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended,  Athanasla  Argere 
may  b«  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  ( 1 )  iP>  of  that  Acit.  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Orapsas.  citizens  of  the 
United  StAtes.  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROSA  ANNA  GENOVESE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  iS.  256  >  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna  Genovese 

There  b<;ing  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bJil,  as  follows: 
s    256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repreaenativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Roea  Anna 
Oenoveae  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1  mP)  of  the 
Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs  Seb  Sbona,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROSA  AQOSTINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  280)  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Agostino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S  .280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Repreaentativea  of  the   United  State*  of 

Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 

admlnlatratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 


HYE  SUK  PAENG   AND  MI   KUNG 
PAENG    'P.\TRICIA  ANN' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  822-  for 
the  relief  of  Hye  Suk  Paeng  and  Ml  Kung 
Paeng  ■  Patricia  Ann) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  folluw.s 

-•i  8:iJ 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmerUra  m  Conyrcs.i  asiembled.  That.  In  the 
admlnlatratlon  ot  the  Immlgrutlm  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hye  Suk  Paeng  lind  Ml  Kung 
Paeng  (Patricia  Ann  i  .  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charlie  E  Tripp  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  aliens  eligible  for  inunedlate  rela- 
tive status  under  the  provisions  of  section 
201 1  bi.  and  the  pr'jvlskms  if  section  204 
of  the  said  Act  shall  nut  be  applicable  in 
these  ciiae.5 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELISABETA  HORWATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  2485- 
for  the  relief  of  Ellsabeta  Horwath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R     24S5 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ellsabeta  Horwath  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enaurtment  of  this  Act,  upon 
I>ayment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 


and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in  the 
case  of  EUcabeta  Horwath.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
said  Ellsabeta  Horwath  shall  not  again  be 
.subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
fact.s  upon  which  such  det>ortatlon  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warr.mts 
and  i5rders  have  Issued    " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAMIRO  VELASQUEZ  HUERTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3497- 
for  the  relief  of  Ramiro  Velasquez 
Huerta 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TERESINA  FARA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4159' 
for  the  relief  of  Teresina  Para. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

HR  4159 
Re  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprfsrntatlves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
p<i«e8  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Terefllna  Para  shall  be  held  «nd  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  St«te  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
detluct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

.strike  out  all  afcer  the  enacting  clause 
ai.d  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warr.mts 
of  arreet.  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Teresina  Fara  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
said  Teresina  Para  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reasons  of  the  same  facta 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrant-s  and 
orders  have  Issued 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERTO  MARTIN  DEL  CAMPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5216' 
for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Martin  Del 
Campo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JAN  DROBOT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8254) 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  Drobot. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.^ed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  454)  for 
the  relief  of  Richard  K.  Jones. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELI  ELEONORA  BIANCHI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3195) 
for  the  relief  of  Eli  Eleonora  Bianchi. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESPINA  AND  CHRISTINA 
HATZISAWAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3881) 
for  the  relief  of  Despina  and  Christina 
Hatzisavvas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 3881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Despina  and  Christina  Hatzisavvas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural  born 
alien  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
James,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Christina 
Hatzisavvas  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  James, 
clUzens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina  Hat- 


zisavvas." A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7427) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SONG  SIN  TAIK  AND  SONG  HYUNG 
HO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7516) 
for  the  relief  of  Song  Sin  Talk  and  Song 
Hyung  Ho. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RollNo.171) 

Ayres  Hubert  Resnlck 

Baring  Hungate  Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif.      King,  Calif.  Ruppe 

Burton,  Calif.     Kluczynskl  Scheuer 

Casey  Long,  La.  Schwelker 

Cowger  Miller,  Calif.  Steed 

Cramer  Murphy,  N.T.  Taf  t 

Dent  O'KonsU  Taylor 

Eckhardt  Passman  Teague,  Calif. 

Pelghan  Pike  Teague,  Tex. 

Garmatz  Pool  Whltener 

Gibbons  Pryor  Williams,  Mias. 

Hays  Rarlck  WUlls 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT      OP      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  11456)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  Minshall] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11456,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Boland]  will 
be  recognized  for  1^2  hours  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr,  Minshall]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  y2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
is  the  first  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
the  newest  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  DOT,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  cominlttee  for  their  spirit,  co- 
operation, and  their  Industry  during  the 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  bill — the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McFall],  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall],  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  ] . 

May  I  add  that  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee are  grateful  to  the  staff  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  joined  in 
advising  and  counseling  the  committee — 
Ralph  Preston,  Tex  Gunnels,  and  Tom 
Kingfield. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  new  DOT  has 
started  well — and  particularly  when  the 
magnitude  of  its  problems  is  considered. 
All  of  us  were  pleased  with  the  ability, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  frankness  of  the 
people  who  oversee  the  various  activities 
of  the  Department. 

The  committee  is  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress made  thus  far  by  the  Department. 
In  some  instances  where  reductions  In 
numbers  of  additional  personnel  are 
recommended,  the  reductions  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  criticism  of  oflQclals  of 
the  Department  for  not  hiring  more  per- 
sonnel in  the  time  available.  The  posi- 
tions recommended  represent  what  the 
committee  believes  to  be  a  reasonable 
rate  of  hiring. 
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All  of  us  In  the  Congress  want  this 
Department  to  be  an  effective  branch  of 
the  Government,  for  all  of  us  realize  the 
trefflfindous  and  important  scojpe  of  Its 
responsibilities.  We  want  this  Depart- 
ment to  succeed.  The  committee  is  anx- 
iously seeking  that  the  Department  be- 
gin well.  If  too  hasty  selections  of  per- 
sonnel are  made  in  efforts  to  staff 
the  Department,  v.ithout  the  patient 
searching  and  careful  screening  required 
to  find  the  best  man  for  the  job  in  each 
Instance,  the  Department  could  quickly 
become  yoked  with  a  burden  of  medioc- 
rity which  could  only  result  in  years  of 


difficulty  in  achieving  programed  goals 
and  a  general  lack  of  effectiveness. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
Department  has  been  prudent  and  ju- 
dicious thus  far,  in  selecting  its  person- 
nel. We  urge  that  this  policy  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  funds  in  the  bill  are  in  six  titles. 
The  funds  provided  in  the  bill  that  we 
are  recommending  to  the  House  total 
$1,530,198,372.  The  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1968  is  $1,718,618,772.  The 
figure  we  recommend  is  $188,420,400  be- 
low the  budget  request,  or  a  reduction  of 
about  11  percent  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 


Summary  nf  appropriailunn 


Appropri^ 

IJonj. 

fiscal  year 

1967 

Budget 

estimate. 

fiscal  year 

1968 

Recommended 
in  bill 

Bill  compared  with— 

Percent 

1 
Appropna-           Budget 

tions.        '     estimate. 
fiscal  year         fiscal  year 

1967                 1968 

reduction 

below 
estimate 

Titl*  1  Office  of  the  Secretary 

J3.0OO.0OO 
498.681.000 
988.  u26. 500 
209.610.000 

22,000,000 


J16.  4CC,  000 
524.246.000 
942.960.  OtiO 
207.662.772 
23, 050, OflO 
4,300.000 

Jl?  935.100'    +».  935.  lOO    -J3, 164, 900             21.1 

Title  II,  Co»sl  Guard       .             

Title  III,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Title  IV,  Federal  Highway  Admmi^tration 
Title  V,  Federal  Railroad  Administration. . 
Title  VI,  otJiar  activities 

519.  3*.  500 

866.361,000 

113.001.772 

14.594.000 

4.000.000 

* 20. 625.  500  -4.939.500  9 
-121  665.500    -76.599.0u0               8.1 

-%,508.228  -94.661.000  45.6 
-7.406.000  -8.456,000  36.7 
+4,000.000         -300.000              7.0 

Grand  total,  all  titles 

1.721,317.500 

1.718,618,772 

1.530,198,372 

-191,119.128-188,420,400!            U.O 

The  Department  requested  for  non- 
mllltary  personnel  a  total  of  59,560 — or 
an  increase  of  1.579  civilian  personnel 
over  1967. 

We  recommended  59.035  positions, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  525.  or  33  percent 
of  the  requested  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  repoit.  I 
think,  details  rather  persuasively  the  In- 
formation contained  therein  and  will 
give  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  a  rather  thorough  understanding 
of  what  the  committee  has  done. 

It  is  my  Intention   to   review   briefly 
soiiie  of  the  reductions  and  some  of  the 
actions    that    the    subcommittee    took 
Other  members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
discuss  other  phases  of  the  bill. 

For  the  OfHce  of  the  Secretary,  the 
request  was  $8,300,000  We  reduced  that 
by  $1,314,900 

This  amount  is  jufBcient  l<;i  provide  433 
of  the  515  permanent  po.sUlons  requested 
under  this  headiiitj  Tehtiniuny  an  the 
total  tunount  of  Jobs  requested  by  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  AUn  Boyd.  Indicated 
that  there  were,  in  our  judgment,  a  num- 
ber of  positions  that  would  not  have  to 
be  filled  In  fl^cal  yea.-  1968  .so  »e  re- 
duced his  request  by  82  positions  It  us 
my  Judjrment.  and  I  think  it  is  the  judjj- 
ment  of  the  members  of  thf  subcommit- 
tee, that  the  Secretar>'  of  Trauisportatlon 
Is  doing  a  good  job  We  commend  hUn 
for  the  caution  with  which  he  and  his 
staff  have  added  per.sonnel  to  the  vari- 
ous activities  within  the  Department, 
and  as  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  a  mo- 
ment ago.  we  urge  that  this  policy  be 
continued. 

In  "Transportation  research."  the  Sec- 
retary, of  course.  Ls  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  sound  transportation 
policies,  and  this  necessarily  embraces 
transportation  research 

The  Department's  request  for  1968  was 


$6,100,000.  We  considered  an  additional 
$2,000,000  under  this  heading  because 
the  committee  restructured  this  appro- 
priation to  more  closely  reflect  the  or- 
fciauizational  control  of  the  funds  re- 
quested Correspondin;:  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  requests  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  The  total 
amount  considered  under  •Transporta- 
tion research"  was  $8,100,000.  We  re- 
duced this  by  $2,150,000 

Tlie  Coast  Guard  reque.st<'d  for  'Op- 
erating expenses  ■  $368,972,000  We  re- 
duced this  amount  by  some  $24,535,000 
for  Reserve  training  Tliey  requested  to 
have  Reserve  training  Included  under 
oi>eratlr.g  expenses.  We  said  to  them 
that  we  would  like  to  rftain  this  ac- 
count separately.  ,<:o  we  reduced  the  $368 
million  by  that  amount  for  lieserve 
training  and  set  It  up  In  a  separate 
budget  accotiMt  We  believe  this  will  give 
the  Congress  better  visibility  of  the  Re- 
.serve  program,  and  It  will  certainly  give 
the  committee  better  vLslt>illty  over  this 
account 

We  recommend  in  the  bill  $339.992. JOO 
fnr  Operating  expenses  '  for  the  Coast 
Ouard  In  the  vast  area  in  which  it 
operates  F\inds  are  provided  for  search 
and  rescue  aids  to  navigntmn.  merchant 
marine  safety,  marine  luw  enforcement. 
Ice-breaking.  oceanography,  and  pay  and 
allowat'.ces  of  both  mihtari'  and  civilian 
personnel  There  is  an  increase  of  $13.- 
584.500  over  fiscal  1967.  but  the  major 
share  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  effort 
m  Viet.nam. 

Al.so  the  Coast  Guard  ha.s  a.sj.uined 
new  duties  with  reference  to  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  docu- 
mentation of  vessels  and  port  security. 
and  some  of  the  functlon.s  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Corp.>  of  Engineers 
with  respect  to  bridges  and  drawbiidges 
over  iiavigable  waters 

The  .Acquisition.  Construction  and  Im- 
provemenLs  request  of  the  Coast  Guard 


was  for  $107,014,000.  We  recommend 
the  entire  amount  for  this  item.  This 
item  is  broken  down  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  9.  The  authorization  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee was  for  five  high-endurance  cut- 
ters. These  are  the  first  line  ships  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  All  of  them  are  good,  but 
these  are  the  best  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
They  set  up  a  plan  for  buying  new  ships 
to  replace  some  of  those  that  are  over- 
age. It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries that  five  high-endurance  cutters 
should  be  constructed  this  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  requested  S12 
million  for  an  oceanographic  vessel,  and 
we  indicated  in  the  report  on  the  bill 
that  they  ought  to  take  the  $12  million 
and  buy  a  second  high-endurance  cutter 
and  forget  about  the  oceanographic  ves- 
sel for  awhile.  So  we  fund  two  high-en- 
durance cutters,  one  more  than  the 
budget  proposed. 

There  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of 
this  committee,  as  there  Is  on  the  part 
of  other  committees  of  Congress,  that 
there  are  too  many  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment performing  oceanographic 
studies.  We  have  suggested  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI, 
that  a  staff  study  be  made  on  oceano- 
graphic problems. 

We  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  special 
study  made  to  find  out  precisely  where 
and  what  the  Government  is  spending 
money  on  oceanography.  This  money  is 
being  spent  in  several  places.  We  ap- 
propriate for  It  In  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  we  appropriate  partly 
for  it  In  this  bill,  and  there  Is  an  appro- 
priation In  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  oceanography.  We  thlxik  it  Is  about 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  get  a 
look  at  where  this  money  is  going.  So  if 
next  year  there  is  a  determination  that 
the  Coast  Guard  ought  to  be  the  agency 
that  spearheads  oceanographic  studies, 
then  I  am  sure  It  will  meet  with  favor- 
able consideration  by  this  committee. 

So  In  this  bill,  m  effect,  what  we  do 
Is  Indicate  to  the  Coast  Guard  that  It 
.•(hould  go  out  and  buy  two  high  endur- 
ance cutters  Instead  of  the  one  they 
reqiiested.  and  we  ask  them  not  to  buy 
the  oceanographic  ves.scl  which  would 
cost  $12  million  The  hich  endurance 
cutt*-rs  cost  about  $14,500,000  each. 

In  Reserve  training,  they  requested 
$24  .535.000  Tills  Is  the  Item  I  Indicated 
a  moment  ago  on  which  we  asked  tliat 
It  t)e  .set  up  In  a  separate  budget  ac- 
count This  we  do  m  the  bill  We  rec- 
omm-rided  $24,301)000.  a  reduction  of 
$2.'}D  000    which  is  a  token  reduction 

lltle  ril  covers  the  Federal  jWiation 
Administration  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  it.  This  Is  not  a  new  agency.  They 
are  respotuslble  for  practically  all  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  air  navigation  of 
the  Nation  It  is  the  judgment  of  this 
committee — and  I  am  sure  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  liad  anything  to 
do  with  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion—tliat  this  Ls  truly  a  great  adminis- 
tration, and  that  It  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job  In  the  field  of  air  navigation. 

The  "Operations  "  appropriation — and 
this   includes  the  operation  of  the  air 
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traffic  control  system — covers  installa- 
tion and  materiel  services,  maintenance 
of  the  traffic  control  system,  administra- 
tion of  medical  programs,  flight  stand- 
ards activities,  and  so  on.  These  are  all 
programs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  they  are  all  funded 
under  the  operations  budget  for  the  FAA. 
They  requested  $598,400,000.  We  recom- 
mend $593  million,  a  reduction  of  $5 
million. 

In  traffic  control  they  requested  648 
new  positions,  and  we  funded  the  entire 
648  new  positions.  I  believe  we  can  all 
understand  why  we  did  it.  This  is  the 
area  where  aviation  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  17  percent  a  year, 
and,  because  of  that  rapid  growth,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
additional  personnel  in  these  areas  where 
passengers'  safety  is  concerned.  So  we 
funded  the  648  new  positions  they  re- 
quested for  the  operation  of  the  traffic 
control  system. 

In  the  facilities  and  equipment  ac- 
count, they  requested  $35  million.  We  re- 
duced it  by  $5  million.  This  covers  the 
purchase  of  facilities  and  equipment  that 
go  into  the  various  airports  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Research  and  development  is  a  pro- 
gram that  must,  of  necessity,  be  carried 
on.  New  ideas,  new  ways  to  Insure  safety 
in  the  air,  new  ways  to  insure  safety  on 
the  ground  at  the  airports  are  included 
here.  They  requested  $27,500,000.  We 
gave  them  $27  million,  a  reduction  of 
$500,000. 

On  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  National  Capital  Airports  there  was 
a  request  for  $8,500,000  in  the  budget, 
and  the  budget  requested  that  we  merge 
these  two  operations.  Heretofore,  the 
budget  for  Dulles  Airport  and  the  budget 
for  the  Washington  National  Airport 
were  separate,  but  in  our  judgment  we 
believe  that  the  Department  made  a  good 
case  for  merging  the  two  budgets.  It  is 
not  a  particularly  large  budget,  $8,500,- 
000.  We  will  not  lose  congressional  visi- 
bility of  the  operations  of  the  two  air- 
ports. They  will  have  to  come  up  and 
justify  before  the  committee  the  moneys 
that  are  being  spent  at  both  airports, 
so  we  will  get  a  good  look  at  their  pro- 
grams. So  we  did  approve  the  request 
for  the  merging  of  the  two  budgets  for 
the  National  Capital  Airports. 

We  also  approved  the  request  for 
$160,000  for  construction  of  a  building 
for  maintenance  at  Dulles  to  cover  some 
of  the  snow  removal  equipment  that  is 
now  uncovered  and  which,  of  course, 
suffers  from  the  Inclement  weather. 

As  to  the  grants-in-aid  for  airports, 
under  the  FAA.  the  request  was  for  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  program 
is  funded  1  year  in  advance  so  that  the 
airports  in  the  United  States  which  re- 
quest funds  under  this  program  can  plan 
and  will  know  precisely  the  amount  of 
money  available  from  the  FAA. 

This  Is  a  matching  grant  program,  a 
50-50  matching  grant  program. 

We  reduced  it  $10  milUon.  The  basis 
for  the  reduction  was  twofold. 

We   appropriated   In   a   supplemental 

1967  bill.  $66  mllUon  for  this  program  for 

1968  We  beUeve  they  will  have  their 
hands  full  in  determining  what  airports 


around  the  Nation  will  be  eligible  for 
the  $66  million,  so  we  say  that  the  $65 
million  we  forward  fimd  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  sufficient  for  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  believe  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee ought  to  take  another  look  at 
the  grants-in-aid  for  airports  program. 
In  the  judgment  of  our  committee,  after 
listening  to  the  testimony,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  some  of  this  money  is  un- 
wisely spent  in  some  of  the  smaller  air- 
ports around  the  Nation. 

The  money  is  given  out  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  a  State  and  the 
area  of  a  State,  so  every  State  is  eli- 
gible. That  is  the  formula. 

In  our  judgment,  too  much  money  is 
being  spent  on  some  of  the  smaller  air- 
ports. Attention  is  given,  of  course,  to 
the  larger  airports,  but  in  our  judgment 
it  does  not  meet  the  emergency  prob- 
lems which  now  confront  the  traveling 
public  in  the  great  airports  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  believe  there  should  be  another 
look  at  this  program,  and  we  suggest  to 
the  authorizing  committee  that  it  look 
at  this  program,  and  perhaps  come  up 
with  a  new  formula. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  money  we  appro- 
priate every  year  for  this  program  is 
nowhere  near  sufficient  to  meet  all  of 
the  problems  which  are  current  with  re- 
spect to  the  airports  all  over  the  Nation. 
We  say  they  ought  to  take  another  look 
at  it.  I  hope  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee will  do  so. 

The  civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment gave  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  problem.  It  has  given  some 
of  the  public  a  problem.  It  has  given  the 
communications  media  a  problem. 

Congress  crossed  this  bridge  some 
years  ago  when  we  appropriated  the  first 
funds  for  this  program. 

This  is  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft, 
which  is  longer  than  a  football  field.  It  is 
6  feet  longer  than  a  football  field,  and 
will  travel  at  a  speed  of  mach  2.7  or 
about  1800  miles  per  hour.  It  will  fly  non- 
stop for  a  range  of  4,000  miles.  It  has  a 
variable  swept  back  wing,  and  can  fly 
subsonically  with  the  wings  extended 
and  supersonically  with  the  wings  re- 
tracted. 

These  planes  will  cost  some  $40  million 
each.  The  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  program  up  to  this  point  is  $511  mil- 
lion. That  is  what  we  have  appropriated 
up  to  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  request  this  year  was  for  $198  mil- 
lion. We  recommend  a  reduction  of  $55 
million,  but  the  reduction  will  not  hurt 
the  program  at  all.  Actually  almost  all  of 
the  reduction  of  $55  million  will  come  in 
what  is  known  as  the  payback  reserve 
fund. 

The  managers  of  the  civil  supersonic 
transport  program  have  put  into  a  pay- 
back reserve  fund  moneys  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors if  the  Government  should  sud- 
denly decide  to  cancel  the  program. 
There  was  some  $35  million  in  the  pro- 
gram for  that  purpose  up  to  this  flscal 
year,  and  I  believe  they  requested  al- 


most S19  million  in  the  program  for  this 
year,  or  a  total  of  about  $54  million. 

We  said  that  the  Government  is  an  in- 
suror  anyhow,  and  if  we  end  the  program 
there  is  a  liability  the  Govenmient  will 
have  to  pay,  so  there  is  no  sense  in  put- 
ting $54  million  in  escrow  somewhere  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  liability  claims 
which  might  arise  in  the  future,  if  the 
Government  does  not  go  forward  with 
the  program. 

What  we  would  do  here  with  the  $142 
million  that  we  recommend  is  to  obli- 
gate the  U.S.  Government  to  pro- 
totype stage  of  this  aircraft.  It  would 
obligate  us  to  see  this  program  through 
the  development  of  two  prototype  air- 
craft and  also  to  have  100  flight  test 
hours  of  the  two  prototypes.  The  total 
amount  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  invested  through  this  phase, 
the  prototype  phase,  including  the  100 
hours  of  test  flight,  is  $1.2  billion. 

Some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Minshall]  will  explain  how  the 
Federal  Government  will  get  its  money 
back.  We  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated,  there 
are  some  other  problems  that  are  con- 
comitant with  this  program  such  as  sonic 
boom,  the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
project  itself,  the  amoimt  of  money  we 
are  to  expend,  whether  or  not  after  we 
get  into  the  production  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram we  ought  to  continue  to  help  fi- 
nance the  program  or  withdraw  from  it 
and  permit  the  private  financing  thereof. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  rep- 
resents a  bridge  which  we  shall  cross 
when  we  come  to  it. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  get  the  plane  in  the 
air  in  order  to  answer  these  questions 
and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
prototype  can  get  into  the  air  with  100 
hours  of  test  flight  unless  we  do  what  we 
are  precisely  proposing  to  do  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, very  much  for  yelding  to  me 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  to  me  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  this 
question : 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  clearly  indicated  that  we  have  in  the 
Congress  committed  $511  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  civil  supersonic 
transport  development  project. 

But  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  say  that  the  approval, 
and  the  ultimate  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $142,375,000 
would  commit  us  through  the  prototype 
development  stage  and  as  a  result  of 
those      commitments,      a      substantial 
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amount  of  additional  money  would  be 
needed  In  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
MinneaoU  is  exactly  correct.  I  am  sorry 
I  misled  the  gentleman  in  my  original 
statement.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that 
this  gets  us  Into  the  prototype  devel- 
opment phase  that  we  are  entering^ 
However,  in  the  further  development  of 
the  prototype  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
millions  of  dollars  necessary  before  we 
get  to  the  end  of  this  program.  The  total 
amount  we  will  have  invested  is  esti- 
mated to  come  to  $1,200  million. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
yield  further,  that  is  over  and  beyond 
the  $142,375,000  contemplated  now  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  speaking  or  ap- 
proximately $500  million  of  the  Ux- 
payers'  funds  before  we  complete  the 
prototype  development  stage? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  $142,375,000  is  a 
part  of  the  $12  bilUon. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  disting;uished  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl.  the  chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
for  his  great  work  on  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  serving  as  the  first 
chairman  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Transportation  He  has  pre- 
sented an  excellent  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  performed  a  magnificent  service  and 
has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
good  bill  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  during  the  past  several 
years  of  serving  with  him  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations where  he  works  hard  and 
brings  a  sense  of  commitment  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  has  often  been  said  that  to 
get  a  Job  done,  give  a  busy  man  more 
work.  Mr.  Boland  is  active  and  busy  In 
many  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  frorr 
Massachusetts  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  great  work  on  this  bill  which  he  has 
just  presented  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.'i.'sachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  offer  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
This  is  the  gentleman's  first  presenta- 
tion before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  since 
becoming  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  the  handling  of  an  appropriation  bill 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  MassachusetUs.  has  per- 
formed in  my  opinion  a  good  job  and 
that  good  job  is  primarily  attributable 
to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetUs  wlio  now  occu- 
pies the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  performed  a  wonder- 
ful job  in  the  committee.  His  presenta- 
tion today  is  most  explicit. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts always  has  the  never-falling 
courtesy  and  good  humor  that  makes  it 
a  pleasure  for  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  appre- 
ciate the  commendation  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McFallI.  Actually.  I  enjoy  this  work. 
However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish 
to  consume  any  more  time,  except  to  .say 
that  I  know  numerous  Members  may  be 
disturbed  as  a  result  of  the  cuts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  highway  .safety 
program.  However,  let  me  say  to  them 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  not  recommended  that  the  highway 
safety  program  be  killed  or  even  crippled. 
Far  from  it.  The  committee  recom- 
mends approximately  $41,034,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  as  compared  with  $20  mil- 
lion provided  for  these  programs  in  1967. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  will 
go  deeper  into  these  programs,  and  I 
believe  the  Members  will  imderstand 
why  the  cuts  were  made,  and  why  they 
were  justified. 

For  instance,  on  the  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  programs  they 
asked  for  $100  million,  and  we  gave  them 
$20  million  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
There  was  an  appropriation  ol  $10  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967.  and  they  had 
obligated  up  to  May  of  tliis  year  orUy 
$547,000.  At  this  time  I  understand  the 
obligations  run  to  about  $2  million. 

When  we  get  into  some  of  the  other 
programs  that  they  recommend  fund- 
ing, I  believe  you  will  agree  that  this  Is 
a  program  where  we  ought  not  to  shovel 
the  money  out. 

We  are  all  Interested  In  highway  trafldc 
safety,  but  we  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish this  by  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Sometimes  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  money  can  kill  people  on 
the  highways.  Because  this  possibly  can 
be  so  we  have  in  our  judgment  treated 
these  programs  fairly.  If  the  cuts  have 
been  too  deep  and  there  Is  genuine  con- 
cern over  them,  in  those  areas  where  we 
have  already  established  the  program, 
then  of  course  that  can  be  corrected. 
But  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
we  do  not  believe  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  further  that 
a  great  many  of  the  cuts  come  in  with 
respect  to  personnel  It  is  diCBcult  to  find 
personnel  I  know  there  were  some  re- 
marks made  by  thase  who  received  a  lot 
of  publicity  in  this  field  in  the  last  few 
days,  sayint:  that  you  can  get  personnel 
anywhere,  but  this  is  not  so  The  testi- 
mony of  lx)well  Bridwell,   who,   in  our 


judgment,  is  a  good  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  indi- 
cates they  are  having  a  difficult  time  in 
getting  properly  trained  persormel  and 
good  personnel  to  run  the  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  even  have  some 
training  programs  to  secure  the  type  of 
personnel  that  are  needed  in  his  Admin- 
istration, so  that  they  will  not  be  a  bur- 
den but  an  asset  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question: 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  not  taken  sufBcient 
credit.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
quests were  $188  million  below  the  budget 
asked  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  the  gentle- 
man should  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  significant  thing,  and  that 
Is  the  request  is  $191  million  below  the 
actual  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
which  I  believe  must  be  almost  unique  in 
the  requests  on  the  committee  this  year. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  should  take 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  simply  wanted  to  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  because 
this  morning  we  have  been  holding  a 
hearing  in  our  Roads  Subcommittee 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highways  program,  and  I 
concur  in  the  views  the  gentleman  has 
presented  that  we  should  enhance  our 
programs  and  that  we  should  be  spend- 
ing more  money  on  the  safety  of  the 
American  highways,  and  also  on  the 
highway  driving  skills,  and  the  testimony 
this  morning  indicated  that  we  do  have 
a  problem,  as  you  know,  within  the  cate- 
gories of  driving  beyond  the  speed  limits. 
and  driving  while  intoxicated,  and  some 
other  things. 

So   I   just   wish   to   concur   with  the 
gentleman   from  Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  do  this  because  I  did  miss  one  im- 
portant Item  in  this  budget,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  the  highway  beautl- 
flcation  program  There  was  no  program 
money  requested  in  this  bill  under  the 
highway  beautlfication  program,  but 
there  was  a  request  for  $1,750,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  oversee  the 
highway  beautlfication  program  that  is 
now  in  operation,  and  we  allowed  $1,200,- 
000  I  believe  the  appropriation  last  year 
for  hlRhway  beautlfication  was  $80  mil- 
lion We  have  to  provide  the  administra- 
tive expenses  to  properly  carry  out  the 
program  already  funded  There  is  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress  to 
change  the  funding  of  the  highway 
beautlfication  program.  Consequently, 
the  department  did  not  request  funds  to 
Implement   the  program,   the  junkyard 
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screening,  the  highway  beautlfication 
and  enhancement  of  scenic  roads,  but  we 
did  believe  they  ought  to  go  ahead  in 
administering  the  program  already 
funded,  so  we  provided  $1,200,000  for 
that  purpose. 

The  bill  provides  $14,594,000  for  the 
Federal  Railway  Administration.  $8,456,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  requested.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  reduction  Is  in  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10,300,000.  a  reduction  of 
$8,300,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  budget  requested  $2,300,000  under 
this  heading  to  finance  the  national 
transportation  statistics  program  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
search and  Technology.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  first  instance  and  has  so 
provided. 

The  appropriation  recommended  for 
"high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search and  development"  provides  funds 
for  administration  of  the  two  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  program;  namely,  research 
and  development,  and  demonstrations. 

The  budget  requested  $8,000,000  for 
certain  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, for  which  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed $3,850,000.  Specifically,  the  com- 
mittee denies  the  $200,000  requested  un- 
der this  heading  for  "cost  methodology" 
and  allows  $500,000  of  the  $1,900,000  re- 
quested for  research  and  development 
concerning  air  cushion  vehicles.  A  num- 
ber of  other  agencies,  both  Government 
and  private,  have  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  concerning  air  cushion 
vehicles  and  that  information  should  be 
available  to  the  Department.  The  re- 
maining reductions  should  be  applied  by 
the  FRA  to  the  lowest  priority  programs. 

For  demonstrations,  $9,611,000  was  re- 
quested and  the  committee  has  allowed 
$5,650,000.  Specifically  denied  is  the 
$3,511,000  for  the  "auto-on-train"  proj- 
ect. We  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  finance  a  project  of  this 
nature  during  this  period  of  high  Federal 
deficits.  If  the  project  is  economically 
feasible,  there  is  no  reason  why  private 
industry  caimot  proceed  with  it.  The  re- 
maining $450,000  reduction  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  low  priority  items  in  other 
demonstrations  programs. 

The  budget  requested  $989,000  for  ad- 
ministration, and  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed $800,000.  The  committee  has 
denied  the  seven  additional  positions 
which  were  requested. 

The  bill  includes  language  authorizing 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  make  expenditures  from 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  carry  out  the  programs 
proposed  in  the  budget  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  language  included  in  the  bill 
Is  the  same  language  provided  last  year 
and  requested  in  the  budget. 

The  hmitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  were 
reduced  by  $1,000  to  $514,000  as  a 
part  of  the  committee's  overall  Mtlon  on 
representation  funds. 

The  blU  provides  $4  million  for  the 
newly  established  National  Transporta- 
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tion  Safety  Board.  Most  of  the  reduction 
involves  personnel  and  is  spelled  out  in 
detail  in  the  report. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  approve 
the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  has  con- 
sumed 29  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  say  it 
has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLANDl  and  with  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee  on  this  new  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill. 

We  spent  over  three  weeks  in  actual 
hearings  on  this  bill,  but  I  want  to  say, 
based  on  the  time  we  have  spent  on,  for 
example,  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  this  does  not  seem  very 
long  so  far  as  time  is  concerned. 

But  I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  al- 
though we  spent  three  weeks  on  this  bill, 
these  were  probably  the  most  concen- 
trated and  condensed,  long  hours  of  ses- 
sions that  Capitol  Hill  has  seen  in  a  long, . 
long  time. 

All  of  the  Members  worked  diligently 
and  hard.  We  have  come  up  with  what 
we  think  Is  a  good  bill.  We  know  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  in  some  cases 
to  make  further  cuts  beyond  those  that 
we  have  made.  We  also  know  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  Increase 
appropriations  that  we  have  recom- 
mended. 

Since  the  department  officially  came 
into  being,  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months  ago,  our  special  subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  has  had  to  work,  at  what 
seemed  to  be  like  supersonic  speed,  to 
get  this  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Initially  the  burden  was  on  the  De- 
partment and  Its  six  agencies  involved 
getting  their  funding  requests  formu- 
lated and  their  Justifications  prepared  for 
the  committee.  They  had  a  new  task 
and  a  complicated  one,  which  for  the 
most  part  was  well  done. 

But  many  of  their  plans  are  right  off 
the  drawing  board  and,  like  a  new  car, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
being  road-tested  and  won't  come  up  for 
a  real  inspection  until  next  year.  The 
Secretary,  although  he  has  received  his 
driver's  permit,  still  has  to  prove  that 
he  can  operate  the  new  vehicle  safely 
and  economically. 

Our  published  hearings  indicate  that 
the  committee  crammed  more  than  a 
thousand  pages  of  testimony  Into  10  days 
of  sessions  over  a  3-week  period.  This, 
of  course,  accounts  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  time  we  spent  on  spadework  l>ef ore 
the  hearings  began  and  on  continuous 
homework  and  consultation  with  experts 
during  and  after  the  hearings. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  while  the  com- 
mittee assuredly  has  felt  a  time  pinch 
in  handling  the  appropriation  bill,  my 
remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as  re- 
flecting either  on  the  Department,  which 
has  had  its  hands  full  since  April  1  in 


organizing  and  absorbing  the  various 
agencies,  or  on  the  committee.  I  hope, 
and  anticipate,  that  next  year  far  more 
time  will  be  given  to  consider  the  re- 
quests of  the  fourth  largest  Department 
in  our  Federal  system  with  its  budget 
approaching  $6  billion. 

The  committee  carefully  avoided  a 
crash  program  assault  on  the  budget  re- 
quests, yet  has  come  up  with  a  total  re- 
duction of  $191,119,128  less  than  was 
appropriated  for  all  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  last  fiscal  year.  That  Is  a 
reduction  of  nearly  11  percent,  despite 
creation  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
with  its  attendant  personnel  and  oper- 
ational requirements. 

In  addition  to  cutting  this  year's  budg- 
et more  than  $191  million  below  last 
year's  appropriation,  we  reduced  it  more 
than  $188  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  new  Department  for  fiscal 
1968. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee  at  all  times  has  been  mind- 
ful that  a  principle  and  most  important 
function  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  public  safety  in  the  air,  on 
the  highways,  railways,  and  waterways. 

No  dollar  sign  can  be  hung  on  the  life 
of  any  citizen  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  goods  and  property -involved  in  our 
Nations  vast  transportation  system 
would  far  outweigh  any  false  economy 
cuts  in  the  field  of  safety. 

The  budgetary  reductions  made  In  the 
transportation  bill  are  In  the  Interest  of 
saving  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  commit- 
tee is  satisfied  that  the  Department's 
promotion  of  transportation  safety  will 
in  no  way  be  impaired. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  the  House 
debated  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

A  very  real  concern  at  that  time  was 
that  the  Congress  might  be  handing  over 
its  power  of  determining  how  Federal 
funds  would  be  spent  by  the  new  Depart- 
ment. The  legislation  as  It  originally 
came  to  us  last  August  would  have 
loosened  our  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

As  it  finally  evolved  from  the  House- 
Senate  conference  for  our  approval  last 
October,  the  structure  of  the  Department 
had  been  substantially  changed  from  the 
original  proposal.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  committee  achieved  a  $188  million 
reduction  in  the  fiscal  1968  request  is 
solid  evidence  that  Congress  has  a  firm 
grip  on  those  purse  strings.  And,  the  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  1968  de- 
partmental request  by  $191  million  less 
than  was  spent  by  the  agencies  when 
they  were  scattered  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  promise  that,  with  careful 
congressional  oversight,  the  new  Depart- 
ment can  prove  to  have  been  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency 
In  liandling  our  transportation  problems. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point,  before 
getting  into  the  facts  and  figures  of  this 
year's  budget,  to  briefiy  review  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  been 
limited  in  its-authority  by  Congress,  as 
a  means  of  protecting  the  vltual  auton- 
omy of  the  various  transportation  agen- 
cies under  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  pre- 
serve congressional  oversight  of  revision 
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of  existing  transportation  policies  and 
programs.  The  Secretary  may  develop 
Investment  standards,  but  approval  still 
rests  with  Capitol  Hill. 

Briefly,  the  Secretary's  general  duties 
provide  that  he  develop  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  to  be  recommended  to 
the  President  and  Congress  for  imple- 
mentation; coordinate  and  administer 
transportation  programs;  identify  and 
recommend  solutions  to  Congress  for 
transportation  problems,  coordinate  re- 
search and  development  activities;  co- 
operate with  the  Secretar>'  of  Labor  in 
transportation  labor-management  situ- 
ations; Investigate  safety  compliance 
records  of  applicants  seeking  operating 
authority  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  conduct  studies  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  determine  which  Department 
should  handle  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion functions,  subject  to  congressional 
approval,  and,  finally,  to  develop  stand- 
ards and  criteria  which,  with  congres- 
sional approval,  would  be  used  as  guide- 
lines for  Investment  of  Federal  funds  in 
transportation,  such  Investments  also 
subject  to  our  review  and  decision. 

You  will  note  that  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  come  to  the  Congress  with 
his  plans.  It  will  be  our  decision  as  to 
whether  he  goes  ahead  or  not  It  was 
this  aspect  of  the  new  Cabinet-leve!  of- 
fice which  was  of  such  great  concern  to 
many  of  us  when  the  bill  originally  canfe 
to  the  House  last  year  I  only  wish  that 
the  rightful  control  of  Congress  over 
other  departments  In  the  executive 
branch  were  as  carefully  protected.  We 
could  achieve  some  real  economy  In  the 
overall  budget. 

Functions  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  new  Transportation  Department 
Include — 

From  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
the  program  and  staff  of  the  OfHce  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in- 
cluding emergency  transportation,  high- 
way beautiflcation.  and  high-speed  trans- 
portation programs;  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Including  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation 

From  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
the  VS.  Coast  Guard  Added  to  the  Coast 
Ouard's  responsibilities  are  all  authority 
over  drawbridge  operation,  bridge  tolls, 
anchorages,  sea  pollution,  and  bridge 
clearance,  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Administration,  formerly  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  also  is  now  under 
Coast  Guard  Jiirisdiction. 

Transferred,  in  its  entirety  as  an  in- 
dependent agency,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Including  Its  airport  construction 
and  supersonic  transport  program. 

The  new  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion is  comprised  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Biireau  of  Railroad  Safety,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. FRAs  duties  also  include  high- 
speed ground  transportation  research 
and  development,  railroad  and  pipeline 
safety,  transportation  of  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  material,  and  railroad 
employee  service. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 


Board  has  been  given  across-the-board 
authority  over  rail,  motor  carrier,  pipe- 
line and  marme  safety,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  accident  and  safety  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Transportation  Safely  Board  is 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  but  Is  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  other  departmental  units 

l!i  this  autonomous  role,  the  Board 
will  review  the  overall  safety  program, 
investigate  and  determine  cause  in  trans- 
portation accidents,  and  hear  appeals  of 
certification  and  licen.se  apphcation  ac- 
tions As  we  point  out  in  our  report,  the 
committee  feels  some  apprehension  that 
the  Boards  broad  juiisdiction  could  well 
duplicate  functions  of  other  agencies  in 
the  Department. 

The  committee  has  urged  the  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  to  confine  its  ac- 
tivities to  accident  investigation  and  ap- 
peals during  this  formative  period. 

These  are  the  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

As  one  who  was  concerned  that  crea- 
tion of  such  a  Department  might  well 
be  an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
and  a  burgeoning  of  the  bureaucracy.  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe  that  with  care- 
ful congressional  control  the  Department 
can  launch  a  new  era  in  expansion  of  our 
national  transportation  network  and  in 
improving  safety  standards  which  will 
save  millions  of  lives  and  dollars. 

Consolidation  of  our  varied  trans- 
portation agencies  under  one  roof  makes 
good  sense  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 
Efficiency  usually  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  economy  It  Is  up  to  us  in  Congress 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  financial  reins 
of  the  agency. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  report  to  you 
what  the  committee  has  determined  as 
a  result  of  its  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ments  first  budget  request 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I 
pomtfd  out  that  we  reduced  the  total 
DOT  request  for  fiscal  1968  by  more  than 
$188  million  I  will  detail  those  cuts  In  a 
moment  What  is  also  remarkable.  In  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  committee's  final 
figure  for  fiscal  1968  for  the  entire  De- 
partment Is  $191  million  le.ss  than  the 
amount  Congress  fimded  last  year  when 
the  various  agencies  were  fragmented 
throughout  the  executive  branch. 

The  total  appropriation  we  recom- 
mend for  fiscal  1968  is  $1,530,198,372. 
Last  year's  total  appropriation  for  the 
transportation  agencies  came  to  $1,721.- 
317,500. 

Without  being  unduly  optimistic,  I 
believe  we  can  look  to  this  reduction  as 
a  hopeful  sign  of  the  wLsdom  of  con- 
solidating these  agencies. 

We  have  achieved  this  economy  despite 
an  increase  in  personnel  requirements. 
The  number  of  positions  in  transporta- 
tion   agencies    during    fiscal    1967    was 
57.938.   DOT  asked   for  an   increase  of 

The  committee  readily  granted  their 
request  for  900  new  Coast  Guard  mili- 
tary, but  reduced  by  almost  one-third 
the  request  for  1,622  new  civilian  em- 
ployees. We  cut  that  number  by  525.  Our 
report  makes  it  clear  that  we  were  not 
earned  away  in  any  premature  burst  of 


enthusiasm  Congress  should  watch  and 
evaluate  the  Departments  emplo.vment 
requirements  during  the  coming  year 
DOT  is  only  in  its  fourth  month  of  ex- 
istence. By  the  time  the  1969  fi.scal  re- 
quest is  made,  both  the  Department  and 
the  Congress  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  evaluate  actual  employment  needs 

On  a  section-by-section  basis,  let  me 
quickly  telescope  the  committee's  action 
on  the  1968  requests  as  detailed  on  pages 
32  through  36  of  the  report. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  includes 
funds  for  transportation  research.  For 
this  fimction  the  committee  recommends 
$5,950,000.  a  reduction  of  $2,150,000.  or 
26  percent  below  the  Department's  re- 
quest for  $8  1  million.  The  Secretary's 
request  for  $8  3  million  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  his  office  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year  was  reduced  by  almost  16  per- 
cent, to  $6  9  million. 

The  Secretary  asked  for  515  perma- 
nent positions  in  his  office.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  only  433  positions,  for  a 
salary  savings  of  $1,324,000. 

Military  requirements  in  Vietnam  have 
placed  a  new  burden  on  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  increase  of  $20  6  million  over 
last  year's  appropriation  is  traceable 
largely  to  the  war.  The  committee  has 
approved  $519,306,500  for  the  Coast 
Guard  in  fiscal  1968.  a  reduction  of  just 
under  $5  million  in  the  budget  request. 

The  committee  has  cut  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  overall  budget  request 
by  8  percent.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $76  5 
million  for  fiscal  1968.  The  $866,361,000 
we  recommend  In  the  bill  represents  a 
reduction  of  $121  million,  or  12  percent, 
under  the  amount  appropriated  for  FAA 
last  year. 

FAA  asked  for  a  total  increase  of  648 
new  positions  In  operation  of  its  traffic 
controls  system.  The  committee,  mind- 
ful of  the  heavy  responsibility  it  must 
share  for  public  safety  with  the  Depart- 
ment, has  recommended  that  the  agency 
be  permitted  to  fill  those  positions.  Two 
of  the  Nation's  busiest  air  route  traffic 
control  centers,  for  example,  at  Chicago 
and  New  York,  last  month  set  new  rec- 
ords for  total  number  of  flights  handled. 
Tlie  workload  of  the  traffic  control  sys- 
tem is  fast  outstripping  FAA's  capability 
without  addition  of  the  requested  per- 
soniu'l.  As  our  report  points  out.  there 
can  be  no  compromise  with  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  crews  In  our  aircraft. 

FAA  activities.  Independent  of  the  su- 
personic transport  program,  wei'e  in- 
creased by  the  committee  $15.9  million 
over  the  1967  appropriation.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  for  grants-in-aid  to  airports 
in  fiscal  1969.  and  in  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  at  the  National 
Capital  airports.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  FAA  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  1968  is  $723,986,000,  a  re- 
duction of  almost  $21  million  from  the 
budget  request. 

As  the  report  points  out,  on  page  16. 
nearly  all  of  the  $55.6  million  the  com- 
mittee cut  from  the  supersonic  transport 
budget  is  based  on  a  difference  as  to  the 
source  of  funds  for  the  program,  not  In 
the  amount  of  funds  provided  for  the 
program.  We  have  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $142,375,000  for  fiscal  1968 
for  development  of  two  prototype  SST's. 
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The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
budget  has  been  cut  by  the  committee 
by  $94,661,000,  some  45  percent  less  than 
was  requested  for  fiscal  1968  and  $96.6 
million  less  than  the  amount  Congress 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1967. 

Much  as  the  committee  wishes  to  en- 
courage and  promote  traffic  and  high- 
way safety  programs,  both  are  still  In  a 
state  of  development  and  flux  In  the  De- 
partment. After  considerable  study  and 
testimony,  It  was  the  determination  of 
the  committee  that  highway  officials  are 
premature  In  budgetary  requests  for 
vastly  expanded  positions.  They  asked 
for  some  900  positions.  The  committee 
has  cut  that  request  by  300  for  a  saving 
of  $4.8  million  In  salaries.  At  this  point 
In  the  development  of  the  traffic  and 
highway  safety  programs  we  are  con- 
vinced that  crash  programs  of  hiring 
personnel  can  be  ill  advised  and  unneces- 
sarj'. 

The  highway  beautiflcation  program 
was  cut  by  $550,000  under  the  amount 
requested  and  an  Increase  in  personnel 
was  denied.  As  the  report  points  out, 
on  page  23,  we  saw  no  reason  to  permit 
an  Increase  for  an  activity  for  which  pro- 
gram authorization  has  expired  and  for 
which  new  authorization  is  imcertaln. 
With  proper  management,  the  $1.2  mil- 
lion we  are  allowing  for  beautiflcation 
should  be  sufficient  to  administer  the 
program  during  the  next  flscal  year. 

The  Chamlzal  Memorial  Highway, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  past  con- 
troversy In  the  House,  Is  being  funded 
In  the  amount  of  $4  million,  half  the 
amount  requested. 

Funds  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration were  reduced  $8.4  million 
by  the  committee,  or  about  36  percent, 
below  the  budget  request  of  $23  million. 
The  $14.5  million  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  $7.4  million  less  than  the 
1967  appropriation. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  budg- 
etary action,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
$300  million  reduction  In  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Board  Includes  personnel 
reduction  which  will  save  $251  million  in 
salaries.  Here  again  the  committee  ap- 
plauds and  encourages  the  Department 
In  Its  enthusiasm,  but  feels  that  it  Is  pre- 
mature In  Its  Job  requests.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  next  year  will  establish  how 
much  overlapping  or  duplication  may  be 
Involved  In  Safety  Board  activities. 

The  coming  year  will  be  the  road  test 
for  the  entire  Department.  I  am  encour- 
aged In  the  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  conscientiously  strive 
toward  its  admirable  goals.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  can  make  great  progress  within 
the  budgetary  scope  the  committee  has 
given  it. 

Certainly  the  economic  and  personal 
concern  of  every  American  Is  bound  up 
in  the  success  of  the  new  Department 
as  It  works,  side  by  side  with  private 
endeavor,  to  expand  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system,  to  keep  It  competi- 
tively In  stride  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  make  It  not  only  the  greatest,  but 
the  safest  and  most  economical  system. 

The  committee  has  striven  to  give  the 
taxpayers  the  most  mileage  for  their 
tax  dollar  In  this  bill,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  safety.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  now  In  the  driver's  seat  and 


it  Is  up  to  it  to  demonstrate  its  skill  in 
the  year  ahetul. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  usual  very  articulate 
statement.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiNSHALL]  serving  in  this  ranking  mi- 
nority position  on  this  new  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
has  an  extensive  aviation  background 
actually  places  the  gentleman  In  a 
imlque  position  to  evaluate  all  of  the 
various  requests  coming  from  this  very 
important  department. 

In  order  to  substantiate  what  I  started 
to  say  earlier  with  respect  to  comments 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  whom  I 
also  wish  to  commend,  referring  to  high- 
way safety,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
minute,  if  I  may,  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  certain  excerpts  from 
the  statement  of  the  president  of 
AASHO,  Mr.  E.  M.  Johnson,  which  was 
presented  before  oiu-  special  committee 
investigating  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  Just  today,  July  18,  1967. 

I  support  the  chairmsui  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee  in 
their  recommendation  for  a  cutting  of 
fimds  for  their  stated  reasons  because 
the  testimony  presented  to  our  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Investigation  Committee 
this  morning  tends  to  substantiate  what 
the  gentlemen  have  previously  said. 

Reading  from  the  statement  there  is 
the  following. 

Highway  safety  involves  three  areas — the 
vehicle,  the  highway  and  the  driver.  In  fact, 
it  Is  a  three-legged  structure  and  for  such 
a  structure  to  be  stable,  each  support  must 
be  completely  adequate. 

We  readily  admit  that  some  further  prog- 
ress in  traffic  safety  can  be  made  on  even  our 
most  modern  highway  facilities,  but  the  most 
fertile  field  for  achieving  traffic  safety  lies 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  driver. 

Highway  Administrators  and  engineers  are 
firm  in  this  position. 

We  see  far  too  much  hazardous  and  waste- 
ful use  of  our  highway  space  even  though  the 
average  driver  generally  does  a  good  Job. 

Some  of  the  things  you  can  see  that  con- 
tribute to  accidents  are  driving  when  fa- 
tigued, driving  when  Intoxicated,  driving 
beyond  conditions,  aggressive  driving,  tall- 
gating  at  high  speed,  driving  too  slow,  driving 
with  smooth  tires,  not  planning  a  trip  In 
advance  as  to  proper  routes  and  exits,  exiting 
from  the  wrong  lanes,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  drive  on  a  freeway.  One  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous things  on  a  two-lane  facility  is  pass- 
ing on  hills. 

These  things  are  entirely  too  prevalent 
and  while  we  accept  the  responsibility  in  the 
highway  field  of  enhancing  chances  of  sur- 
vival in  case  a  vehicle  goes  out  of  control,  to 
a  large  extent  we  are  merely  treating  the 
symptoms  or  the  results  and  not  correcting 
a  major  cause  of  accidents. 

Recently,  at  a  National  Conference,  we 
were  advised  by  outstanding  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators  and  State  Highway  Patrol 
officials,  that  no  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
drivers  on  our  highways  were  operating  with 
a  revoked  license  or  had  no  license  at  all. 
This  further  underscores  the  need  for  Im- 


proving the  quality  of  the  person  permitted 
to  operate  a  vehicle. 

And,  It  goes  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  that  similar 
money  requests  were  made  in  the  so- 
called  water  quahty  program  wherein 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  appropriate  money  and 
you  get  results  thereby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  subcommittee  for  making  the 
recommendation  to  this  House  upon  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  realistic  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  ask  further,  if  the  gentleman  will 
comment  upon  the  committee  report 
wherein  it  says: 

The  committee  Is  well  aware  that  the  air- 
ports In  our  major  cities  are  growing  more 
and  more  congested  and  that  this  airport 
congestion  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  safety 
and  continuance  of  air  travel.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  committee  does  not  feel  that  the 
grants-in-aid  program  as  authorized  pro- 
vides the  best  means  for  coping  with  this 
problem. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  this  statement. 

Many  of  us  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  growing  crisis  in  metropolitan 
areas  with  respect  to  adequate  aviation 
and  airport  facilities  and  the  chaos  in 
aii'port  congestion  in  this  country  at  this 
particular  time.  What  are  the  plans  for 
future  financing  of  an  adequate  airport 
system  in  the  country,  which  Is  now  sadly 
behind  the  Increasing  and  expanding 
aviation  demands.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  who  is  very  qualified  in  the 
field  of  aviation. 

Mr.  MIN^figALL.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
those  things  in  detail  a  little  later  on. 
However,  I  do  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  remarks.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  although  I  tmi  a 
pilot,  that  does  not  qualify  me  as  an  ex- 
pert. As  you  well  know,  there  is  a  saying 
in  the  flying  fraternity  that  "any  land- 
ing you  can  walk  away  from  is  a  good 
landing,"  and  I  only  hope  I  can  walk 
away  from  the  well  of  the  House  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate  on  this  bill  with  all 
we  have  asked  for  and  with  no  changes 
therein. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  again  just  briefly.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  spend  con- 
siderable time  next  year  in  evaluating 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  major 
transportation  problems  in  this  coimtry, 
the  field  of  airport  congestion. 

A  totally  new  approach  to  airport 
problems,  construction  and  financing 
must  be  seriously  considered.  I  realize 
that  this  is  a  new  appropriation  subcom- 
mittee and  the  first  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  House. 

However,  in  the  future,  with  more 
time,  a  broader  look  must  be  given  to 
the  airports'  needs.  Frankly  aviation  is 
expanding  so  rapidly,  a  crisis  is  in  the 
making.  We  cannot  sweep  this  problem 
under  the  rug  so  I  am  pleased  to  leam 
of  the  gentleman's  and  the  committee's 
concern  and  awareness. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  consult  the 
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general  aviation  experts  of  the  Nation, 
some  revealing  facts  await  you  as  I  Icnow 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mra- 
SHALL]  la  already  aware  of 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  ad- 
dressed himself  in  passing,  more  or  less, 
on  the  SST  program,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  I  would  ask  him  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  two  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  hold  his  questions  with 
reference  to  the  SST  program  for  a  while, 
we  are  going  to  go  into  that  later.  And, 
as  I  understand  it,  an  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  be  offered,  at  which  time  we  will 
get  into  that  subject  in  some  detail. 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  him  to  withhold  his  questions 
concerning  the  SST  program  until  a  little 
later  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  26  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
Join  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
in  congratulating  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl,  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

I  remember  the  late  beloved  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  the  great  Speaker  of  this  House, 
once  said  that  he  could  pay  no  higher 
compllmei^  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
than  to  say  that  he  knew  his  bill.  I  say 
this  about  the  gentlen^an  from  Massa- 
chusetts. As  has  already  been  demon- 
strated so  well  today,  he  knows  his  sub- 
ject and  he  knows  his  bill. 

As  the  chairman  who  conducted  the 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, he  was  superb  He  was  knowl- 
edgeable, he  was  courteous  and  helpful. 
he  was  fair,  and  he  was  analytical  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

Our  chairman  has  explained  this  bill 
quite  thoroughly  I  will  only  express  a 
few  remarks  on  two  subjects.  The  first 
relates  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H  Clausen]  was 
talking  about:  that  is.  the  question  of 
highway  safety.  The  question  is  what 
do  we  do  in  this  countrj-  about  skyrocket- 
ing automobile  insurance  costs?  There 
are  approximately  83  million  automo- 
biles registered  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time.  The  automobile  is  no  longer  a 
luxury.  It  has  become  a  necessity,  and 
of  course  with  the  automobile  you  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  automobile  insur- 
ance. The  number  of  high-risk  casualty 
companies  is  increasing  The  number  of 
such  companies  beinj/  placed  in  receiver- 
ship or  becoming  insolvent  is  also  in- 
creasing. Of  course,  the  loser  in  this  pic- 
ture is  John  Q.  Public  himself. 


Between  Januarj-  1,  1955.  and  the  pres- 
ent date,  the  average  rates  for  a  mini- 
mum level  of  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance covering  bodily  injuries  rose  by  112 
percent  in  Michigan,  by  95  percent  in 
South  Carolina,  by  83  percent  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  54  percent  in  Mas.sachusett.s — 
which  now  has  the  highest  rates  of  tiie 
Nation,  let  me  say— followed  closely  by 
New  York,  where  rates  went  up  by  only 
22  percent  in  tlie  last  few  years,  but  that 
was  because  it.s  rates  were  then  tiie 
highest. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-  of  the  other 
body  held  hearings  in  1965  and  found 
at  that  tmie  that  there  were  300,000 
policyholders  and  accident  victims, 
many  seriously  injured,  who  were  .seek- 
ing $600  million  in  clamis  from  com- 
panies who  had  net  collectable  a.sset.s  of 
$25  million.  When  the  claims  are  finally 
settled  the  American  public  will  have 
lost  millions  of  dollars  in  unpaid  claims. 

In  the  6  years  preceding  January  1967, 
73  companies  writing  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance became  insolvent 

In  Pennsylvania  where  17  companies 
became  insolvent  there  are  an  estimated 
4,000  claims  and  these  claimants  will  re- 
ceive an  average  of  1  cent  on  the  dollar 
for  their  claims. 

In  Illinois  where  12  insurance  com- 
panies became  in.solvent,  leaving  an  es- 
timated 50.000  claims  for  which  the 
claimants  will  receive  approximately  25 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  Missouri  seven  companies  declared 
Insolvency  and  the  estimated  number  of 
claims  is  20,000  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  claimants  will  receive  about  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Last  year  there  were  50.000  deaths  and 
4  million  injuries  related  to  automobiles. 
The  problems  are  immen.se.  Too  often. 
Insurance  companies  whicli  operate  un- 
der State  law  in  the  main  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  tlieir  business  practices  with- 
out regulation  and  without  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

These  are  the  major  reasons  for  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  73  companies 
that  became  insolvent  in  the  past  6  years. 
Too  much  money  has  been  lost.  Too  many 
people  have  been  hurt  and  too  long  have 
insurance  companies  gone  on  on  a  basis 
of  few  examinations  and  inadequate 
reuulation. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
wntten  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation a.sking  that  an  investeiatlon  be 
made  by  that  Department  of  the  auto 
Insurance  industrj'  looking  to  having  a 
critical  examination  of  rates  and  policies, 
of  selection  and  categorization  of  appll- 
cant.s,  and  of  arbitrary  cancellation  of 
policies  by  the  companies 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairrtan,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutfs  to  the  ucntlcman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  .secondly  I 
want  to  mention  the  subject  uix)n  whicii 
.some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  SST— the  supiensonic 
transport. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  f  Mr. 
MacGrecorI  stated  about  the  co.st  of  the 
program — so  far  we  have  invested  on.'y 


$511  million  in  research  leading  up  to 
the  development  stage.  It  is  anticipated 
that  another  $700  million  will  have  to  be 
expended  before  the  prototype  will  be 
able  to  take  flight.  After  the  prototype 
stage  is  completed,  it  is  anticipated  that 
another  $3  3  billion  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  order  to  place  this  plane  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

These,  it  must  be  pointed  out.  are  the 
anticipated  costs  the  estimates.  Based 
upon  the  experience  we  have  had  in  mili- 
tary programs  .<;c  far,  these  estimates  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  at  least  50  or  100 
percent. 

But  the  financial  difficulties  are  only 
one  part  of  the  problem.  There  are  so 
many  other  complications  that  ought  to 
be  checked.  I  only  want  to  mention  one 
other  factor. 

In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  a  few 
years  ago  we  received  our  first  jarring 
experience  with  the  sonic  boom  when 
supersonic  military  planes  participated 
in  defensive  exercises  over  our  city.  The 
boom  which  sounds  like  an  exploding 
artillerj-  shell  broke  windows,  cracked 
walls,  and  jolted  people. 

The  SST  in  flight  generates  this  kind 
of  sonic  boom.  The  developers  of  the 
plane  hope  the  American  people  will 
learn  to  live  with  the  sonic  booms  as  they 
learned  to  live  with  the  screeches  of  the 
jet  aircraft.  But  until  that  boom  is  placed 
under  greater  control,  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  fly  only  over  water  and  over 
uninhabited  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  intended  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  when  he  was  talking 
about  casualty  insurance.  The  gentle- 
man went  on  to  the  SST  before  I  could 
ask  him  to  yield. 

I  thought  that  Dr.  Haddon  was  too 
severe  in  his  comment  in  the  hearings 
about  the  cooperation  given  In  the  area 
of  highway  safety  by  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
stated  that  the  contribution  of  the  in- 
surance companies  had  been  practically 
nil.  I  was  so  surprised  and  puzzled  at 
this  that  I  made  a  little  investigation  be- 
cause I  cannot  think  of  any  group  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  should 
be  more  interested  in  reducing  highway 
accidents  than  those  who  manage  the 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

Mr  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  found  an  article  in  the 
May  5,  1967  i.ssue  of  the  National  Under- 
writer, the  national  weekly  newspaper  of 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies, 
indicating  that  this  Industry  has  ex- 
pended about  $1  billion  since  1896  in  pro- 
moting  highway  safety,  and  that  during 
the  last  20  years  the  expenditures  in  this 
field  have  averaged  around  $40  million  a 
year  I  was  glad  to  get  that  information 
becaase  I  could  think  of  nothing 
dumber  than  for  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  fail  to  use  whatever  eflforts  were 
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available  and  to  take  whatever  action  is 
appropriate  to  try  to  reduce  highway  ac- 
cidents. I  was  glad  to  find  that  they  are 
quite  active  In  this  field. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregorI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  today  asked  to  appropriate  another 
installment  totalins  more  than  $142 
million  from  taxpayers'  money  to  pay 
for  the  continuing  costs  of  development 
of  two  prototype  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port airplanes. 

I  ask  only  that  before  we  vote  these 
funds  we  give  a  full  hearing  to  the  alter- 
native of  using  private  investment 
sources  as  substitute  financing  for  this 
purely  commercial  project.  A  practical, 
workable  method  of  using  private  invest- 
ment funds  is  presented  In  legislation 
introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  and 
again  this  year  by  our  colleague,  Frank 
Bow.  and  myself.  These  bills  In  this  90th 
Congress  are  H.R.  12  and  H.R.  4495.  They 
arc  pending  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreisn  Commerce. 

Of  course  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  proceed 
with  the  development  and  eventual  pro- 
duction of  a  supersonic  transport 
airplane. 

This  country  has  long  been  a  leader  In 
the  field  of  aviation,  and  no  one  wishes 
to  relinquish  this  position.  Although  the 
commercial  construction  phase  of  the 
American  SST  would  .lot  begin  until  sev- 
eral years  after  the  British-French  Con- 
corde, ours  would  be  a  larger  and  faster 
aircraft.  In  spite  of  the  later  production 
of  the  U.S.  SST.  26  of  the  world's  airlines 
have  secured  delivery  positions  for  113 
of  the  aircraft,  while  13  carriers  have  or- 
dered a  total  of  only  74  Concordes. 

As  wit.i  all  space-age  research,  the 
SST  project  will  cast  more  light  on  how 
man  can  further  harness  the  forces  of 
nature.  Moreover,  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  is  yielding,  and  will 
yield,  related  benefits,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  SST  will  bring  the  nations  of  the 
world  even  closer  together — a  further 
step  toward  a  worldwide  community. 
Tlie  travel  time  between  Washington  and 
London,  for  instance,  would  be  cut  from 
the  present  7  hours  to  something  less 
than  3  hours.  The  Los  Angeles  to  Hono- 
lulu run,  now  about  5  hours,  would  be 
cut  to  2  hours. 

Development  of  the  SST  will  sustain 
the  favorable  impact  of  U.S.  aircraft 
sales  to  foreign  countries  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  If  we  build  our  own  SST. 
not  only  will  our  domestic  airlines  buy 
the  U.S.  product  Instead  of  the  foreign 
craft,  but  we  will  earn  foreign  exchange 
by  sales  of  our  own  craft  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  total  positive  impact  of  the 
S.ST  for  the  period  1974-90  is  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  $54  billion. 

But  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives show  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
likely  benefits  to  be  gained  from  devel- 
opment and  production  of  the  SST,  the 


program  Is  enormously  expensive.  Under 
present  plans,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion would  be  committed  to  sp>end  at  least 
$1.1  billion  in  taxpayers'  money  through 
the  prototype  development  stage — phase 
III.  Only  later,  in  phase  IV,  would  the 
first  SST  production  aircraft  be  built. 
We  are  here  asked  to  appropriate  $142.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

With  the  Defense  Department's  esca- 
lating Vietnam  budget  of  about  $25  bil- 
lion annually,  with  no  decrease  foresee- 
able in  the  near  future,  and  with  an  es- 
timated deficit  for  this  year  of  up  to  $30 
billion,  appropriations  should  not  be 
voted  for  a  commercial  venture  without 
careful  public  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive financing  plans. 

Congressman  Bow  of  Ohio,  and  I  have 
introduced  companion  bills  which  would 
provide  for  private  investment  funds  in- 
stead of  Government  appropriations  to 
be  used  for  development  of  the  SST.  The 
bills  would  establish  an  SST  authority 
which  would  be  authorized  to  float  iipr4o 
$2.5  billion  in  bonds  through  normal  In- 
vestment channels.  They  would  be  pri- 
vate bonds,  with  the  principal  and  inter- 
est guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  Ti-ansportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
In  its  current  report  on  the  SST,  page  18, 
expressed  some  doubt  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  a  method  of  financing, 
but  this  doubt  might  be  easily  dispelled. 

First,  there  is  no  question  that  sufiQ- 
clent  funds  could  be  obtained  through 
normal  investment  channels.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  reports  that  total 
gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  noncor- 
porate bond  Issues  during  1966  was 
about  $45  billion.  Some  indication  of  the 
enormous  potential  of  private  investment 
backlog  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  time 
deposits  alone  are  at  an  alltime  high  of 
nearly  $224  billion. 

With  the  Government  guarantee  of 
principal  and  interest,  the  companies  in- 
volved would  be  capable  of  backing  up 
the  bonds  with  a  sure  payoff.  Moreover, 
any  risk  involved  for  the  investor  in  buy- 
ing the  bonds  would  be  obviated  by  the 
guarantee,  so  that  the  bonds  could  be 
fioated  annually  at  the  normal  market 
rate  for  such  bonds. 

Besides  the  ability  to  float  suflQcient 
bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  developing  the 
SST,  it  would  be  cheaper  both  for  the 
Government  and  for  the  contractors  to 
use  the  private  method  of  financing  pro- 
vided in  our  proposed  legislation. 

The  contracts  with  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  contemplate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  be  repaid  by  the  contrac- 
tors at  cost  plus  6  percent  if  500  aircraft 
are  sold.  This  would  amount  to  $60  mil- 
lion Interest  on  $1  billion  worth  of  ap- 
propriations. Government-guaranteed 
private  bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
be  floated  at  about  5  percent,  or  $50  mil- 
lion on  a  $1  billion  serial  bond  issue. 
Thus,  the  private  financing  method 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  contractors. 

It  would  also  be  cheaper  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  project  is  successful  and 
the  contractors  are  thereby  able -to  pay 
off  their  bondholders,  the  Government 
would  not  have  to  spend  one  dime  on  it. 
Forecasts  of  future  markets  for  the  SST, 
relied  upon  today  by  the  Department  of 


Transportation,  show  that  this  is  by  far 
the  most  probable  outcome. 

But  even  If  the  project  failed  and  the 
Government  had  to  make  good  its  guar- 
antee on  the  bonds,  it  would  still  be 
cheaper  since  the  interest  rate  on  the 
private  bonds  is  lower  than  that  on  Gov- 
ernment short-term  securities  which 
would  be  used  to  finance  this  proposed 
deficit  expenditure. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  In 
Its  report  on  tlie  SST  appropriation,  page 
18,  stated  that  the  Government  could 
borrow  money  at  lower  rates  ttian  could 
private  industry.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

There  is  a  frozen  statutory  interest 
limitation  of  4 '4  percent  on  Government 
long-term  bonds.  There  is  simply  no 
market  for  these  bonds  at  that  rate.  Con- 
sequently, shorter  term  securities  would 
have  to  be  used.  Two-  to  five-year  partic- 
ipation certificates  are  currently  being 
offered  with  coupon  rates  of  5^4  to  5 '2 
--pCTcmt.  The  10-  to  15-year  long-term 
serial"  bonds  contemplated  under  our 
legislation,  in  contrast,  would  sell  ac- 
cording to  current  market  indications  at 
about  5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  supersonic  trans- 
port project  can  be  funded  either  by  our 
already  overburdened  taxpayers,  through 
the  appropriations  bill  now  before  us, 
or  by  the  general  investing  public 
through  the  less  costly  method  of  private 
financing.  The  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
and  myself  provides  a  sound  and  sensible 
method  whereby  necessary  funds  for  the 
development,  certification,  and  commer- 
cial production  of  the  SST  may  be 
raised  through  normal  and  usual  invest- 
ment procedures. 

These  bills,  therefore,  offer  a  practical, 
workable  alternative  to  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  and  should  be  explored 
and  evaluated  before  Congress  commits 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  financ- 
ing the  SST  program. 

There  is  more  than  $100  million  in  un- 
spent Federal  funds  alone  now  available 
for  1968  for  the  project,  so  that  post- 
ponement of  the  appropriation  request 
for  even  several  months  would  not  delay 
the  work.  Moreover,  the  British -French 
Concorde  is  already  slated  for  production 
about  3  years  before  an  American  SST. 
so  that  even  if  there  were  a  few  months' 
more  delay,  it  would  not  alter  our  posi- 
tion relative  to  our  competitors  to  any 
degree. 

H.R.  12  and  H.R.  4495  are  now  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure and  a  decent  concern  for  the  tax- 
paying  public  of  America  demands  full 
public  hearings  on  these  bills  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  alternative  of  non-Federal 
financing  provided  by  the  Bow-Mac- 
Gregor  legislation  must  be  explored  be- 
fore additional  funds  are  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
are  enough  funds  on  hand  to  carry  this 
program  through  calendar  year  1967  and 
perhaps  a  bit  longer.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  strike  the  new  funds  now, 
conduct  a  thorough  hearing  on  the  Bow- 
MacGregor  bills,  and  then  proceed  with 
one  or  the  other  course  of  action.  This 
will  not  delay  the  program.  It  will  cost 
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nothing.  It  may  well  save  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  reasoned 
and  reasonable  approach  to  the  SST.  I 
will  support  the  gentleman  in  his  en- 
deavors on  the  floor  this  afternoon  I 
know  there  are  amendments  at  the  desk 
with  respect  to  the  SST  appropriation. 

Considering  the  budgetary'  situation 
which  we  face,  and  the  situation  we  face 
in  terms  of  exce:5s  demand  for  skilled 
scientists,  technicians  and  engineers,  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  pubhc  interest 
to  postpone  this  marginal  item.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  bringing  this 
to  our  attention  today. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  be- 
lieve they  would  enjoy  reading  a  further 
exposition  of  the  excellent  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  by  reading 
his  excellent  statement  filed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  beginning  on  page  1022 
and  extending  to  page  1024. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  assist- 

ftncc 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Adams  1. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  first  I  wsmt  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl,  for  the  very 
line  Job  they  have  done  in  presenting 
this  matter. 

Before  liegiimlng  my  prepared  re- 
marks, I  might  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  other  gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

We  had  a  full  report  from  the  FAA  on 
the  financing,  the  sonic  boom,  and  the 
other  portions  of  this  program  earlier 
this  year,  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  . 

I  believe  our  position  has  been  made 
clear— I  hope  it  has— to  the  gentleman 
and  to  our  colleagues,  that  the  Conrunit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  an  Interest  in  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made.  It  was  our  feeling  that  the 
prototype  development  program  which 
has  been  suggested  was  sound  and  at  this 
time  we  should  continue  this  program 
and  start  the  prototypes. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  type  of  pro- 
gram the  gentleman  mentioned  is  the 
ultimate  method  of  financing  it. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
regard.  As  an  example,  at  the  present 
time  the  committee  Is  discussing  pro- 
posals to  set  up  a  corporation  to  do  some- 
thing with  public  education  television. 
When  we  try  to  establish  one  of  these 
public  corporations  we  do  have  delays 
and  a  great  deal  of  material  to  debate. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  well  remember 
the  extensive  debate  we  had  when  we 


set  up  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  It  was  extensive  in  this  body,  and 
very  extensive  in  our  sister  body. 

Although  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Ken- 
tleman's  comments  at  this  time,  that  is 
exactly  the  same  answtr  I  got  a  year  at;o 
when  I  sought  to  save  not  $142  million 
but  S280  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  tl'.e  SST.  Apparently  it  is  the  answer 
I  will  get  every  year  until  we  own  up  to 
our  responsibilities  and  at  least  explore 
the  pcssibility  of  private  financini:  so  as 
t3  Uke  this  load  off  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  AD.\MS.  I  say  to  the  pentkman 
that  there  is  at  the  present  lime,  as  I 
kn^w  the  gentleman  is  aware,  a  «reat 
deal  of  private  financing  which  has  been 
ofTerf.'d  by  the  airlines  and  which  has 
been  accepted.  The  financing  which  is 
occurrir.^'  at  the  present  time  is  being 
done  on  a  contract  ba.sis  rather  than  on 
a  more  involved  Government-type 
coriX)ration  basis. 

This  has  been  a  reasoned  judgment. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  disagrees,  but 
the  reasoned  judgment  which  has  been 
made,  at  lea.st.  is  to  go  forward  with  this 
prototype  development. 

I  would  point  out,  a.s  I  know  will  be 
pointed  out  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  today,  that  the  British- 
French  Concorde  is  3'^  years  ahead  of 
this  SST  and  the  TU-144,  the  Rus.sian 
version,  is  expected  to  fly  this  fall. 

The  problem  we  have  in  selling  air- 
planes which  are  on  the  drawing  board 
is  that  in  order  for  the  private  financing 
to  take  place  and  the  companies  to  sign 
contracts  they  must  have  confidence 
that  the  program  is  going  to  continue 
acru.=s  the  board  and  that  there  is  a  date 
when  they  can  see  the  possibility  of  de- 
livery. And,  as  long  as  we  vacillate  we 
shall  be  unable  to  doit. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  but  I 
have  a  limited  time  during  which  to 
make  my  presentation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Since  none  of  the 
15  major  free  world  airlines  engaged  in 
transatlantic  passenger  traffic  does  not 
have  a  single  Russian  aircraft,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  suggest  that 
the  free  world  is  going  to  purchase  the 
TU-144? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Perhaps  not  the  free 
world  airlines,  but  the  great  challenge 
in  this  field  In  the  present  world  is  In  the 
future  of  developing  such  an  aircraft 
that  we  shall  have  to  .sell  to  the  entire 
world  market  which  includes  the  non- 
alined  nations  and  the  developing  na- 
tions. This  will  be  an  even  larger  market 
In  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  all 
Members  todays  t.^  a  provision  in  H.R. 
11456,  which  V  enacted  will  blunt  the  in- 
tent of  the  ConsTCss  to  intensify  this 
Nation's  efforts  in  marine  sciences  when 


it  enacted  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Devclopn\ent  Act  of  1966.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  provisions  which 
direct  the  Coast  Guard  to  construct  a 
high-endurance  cutter  in  lieu  of  the 
oceanographic  cutter  requested  in  the 
President's  budget. 

In  the  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
the  committee  expres.sed  the  opinirn 
"that  the  Coast  Guard  .should  not  be 
required  to  provide  funds  for  ma,jor 
oceano;:raphic  equipment  and  activities 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Coa>t  Guard 
itself  is  not  a  major  iisrr  of  oceanj- 
graphic  data."  On  the  contrary,  ocra.i- 
ography  is  extremely  significant  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Coast  Guard's  mission. 
Since  1914,  the  Coast  Guard  has  collected 
oceanographic  data  necessary  for  its 
functions,  and  with  passage  of  Public 
Law  87-396  has  statutory  responsibilities 
for  such  activities.  To  be  sure,  the  vol- 
ume of  oceanographic  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Coast  Guard  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Navy,  for  example.  The  in- 
formation, however,  collected  during  its 
normal  ice  patrols  is  a  unique  source  of 
.subpolar  and  polar  data  and  is  highly 
significant,  not  only  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  meeting  U.S.  treaty  responsi- 
bilities for  the  International  Ice  Patrol 
but  to  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Navy,  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  the  merchant 
mariner,  pilot,  fisherman  and  scienlist. 
For  many  years,  the  Coast  Guard  special- 
ized in  subpolar  oceanographic  studies 
and  has  accomplished  more  in  these 
areas  on  a  continuing  basis  than  all  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
marine  research  and  engineering.  In- 
formation supplied  by  these  studies  has 
been  invaluable: 

To  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and 
mariners  of  other  nations  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  icebergs  and  other  hazards  to 
navigation: 

To  the  Navy  in  development  and  em- 
ployment of  an  environmental  predic- 
tion program  for  antisubmarine  and  un- 
dersea warfare: 

To  ESSA  and  formerly  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  in  studying  the  ex- 
change of  energy  between  the  sea  and 
atmosphere  at  high  latitudes  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  weather; 

To  industry  in  designing  various  naval 
systems  to  function  effectively  in  sub- 
polar regions; 

To  scientists  investigating  oceano- 
graphic frontal  phenomena  and  the 
formation  of  the  deep  water  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  needs 
a  new  oceanographic  ship  to  replace  the 
obsolete  ship  Evergreen  at  this  time.  The 
Coast  Guard  attaches  higher  priority  to 
a  new  oceanographic  ship  than  to  a  sec- 
ond cutter  which  would  cost  $2.5  million 
more  than  the  oceanographic  ship.  This 
same  sense  of  priority  is  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  share  the  commit- 
tee's opinion  that  we  not  unknowingly 
duplicate  research  In  the  oceans.  I  am 
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also  aware  of  the  very  great  problems 
that  ari.se  because  so  many  agencies  have 
active  statutory  missions  to  work  in  the 
.sea.  Yet  I  believe  that  our  actions  in 
establishing  a  coordinating  Council  at 
a  Cabinet  level,  chaired  by  the  'Vice 
President,  is  the  most  effective  way  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  risk  of  overlap.  This 
Council  has  been  highly  active  since  its 
inauguration  last  August.  Its  members 
who  head  the  departments  or  inde- 
pendent agencies  in  Grovernment  deal- 
ing with  marine  sciences  recommended 
to  the  President  that  the  replacement  for 
the  Ice  Patrol  ship  Evergreen  proposed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  already  author- 
ized, coincidentally  be  given  a  capability 
to  cari-y  out  modern  subpolar  oceano- 
graphic research  for  all  Government  in- 
terests. No  other  ships  of  other  agencies 
are  so  equipped. 

I  applaud  such  steps  to  implement  our 
objectives  in  the  Marine  Sciences  Act. 
and  I  believe  the  Congress  would  be 
contradicting  its  earlier  intent  if  it  did 
not  support  the  President's  request  for 
this  ship. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  spoken  of  the  technical  aspects  re- 
lating to  the  SST  program.  They  have 
also  related  to  you  the  reasons  why  we 
should  have  this  program.  I  would,  at 
this  time,  like  to  speak  of  another  social 
and  economic  reason  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  appropriate  $142,- 
375,000  for  the  two  prototype  SST  ah-- 
craft. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  our  Government  on  behalf  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  the  model  cities  program, 
and  many  other  efforts  to  provide  hope 
and  thereby  motivation  for  the  people  in 
our  ghettos.  Many  of  us  have  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  direct  governmental 
help  in  this  effort  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  method.  We  must  more 
deeply  involve  the  private  sector  in  this 
effort.  The  stimulation  of  our  economy  in 
the  private  sector  will  do  more  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  to  wipe  out  poverty,  give 
men  and  women  hope,  and  improve  our 
educational  system  than  the  direct  gov- 
ernmental programs.  The  Government 
programs  should  lift  and  stimulate  our 
poverty-stricken  people,  so  they  can  ex- 
ist and  obtain  a  stake  in  our  society. 

The  SST  appropriation  is  an  appropri- 
ation which  will  have  an  impact  on  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union.  The  contracts  and 
subcontracts  reach  into  thousands  of 
communities.  Tlie  prototype  program 
alone  will  directly  produce  28.000  more 
jobs.  If  the  program  moves  into  the  pro- 
duction phase,  it  will  create  over  60,000 
new  jobs.  A  factor  of  4  to  1  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  indirect  jobs  produced, 
which  means  the  prototype  phase  alone 
v^'ill  provide  new  jobs  for  over  100,000 
people,  and  during  the  production  phase. 
will  reach  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people. 

In  situations  as  complex  as  this  Gov- 
ernment must  act  as  a  spark  for  private 
industi-y  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phases.  This  program  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  our  Government  working 
with  private  industry  to  meet  our  social 
and  economic  goals.  The  investment  of 


the  U.S.  Government  in  this  program  is 
seed  money  which  will  be  repaid  and  w  ill 
have  the  effect  of  enabling  private  in- 
dustry to  proceed  on  a  program  it  could 
not  otherwise  finance.  This  is  not  the 
trickle-down  theory  of  jobs,  but  a  direct 
application  of  creating  new  jobs  in  an 
evolving  industry  which  should  continue 
to  expand  during  the  next  25  years. 

All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  America  and 
its  institutions.  These  institutions  must 
be  made  as  important  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  affluent.  A  stake  in  society  imparts  to 
all  of  us  an  interest  which  makes  our 
freedoms  important  and  restrains  our 
licenses.  Our  society  is  an  interdepend- 
ent society.  Some  may  have  a  much 
larger  economic  stake.  However,  our  goal 
is  such  that  none  of  us  should  lose  all 
interest  in  our  Institutions  and  goals.  I 
would  submit  to  you  then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  SST  appropriation  is  as  vital  to 
our  economy  and  Nation  as  some  of  the 
more  direct  programs  that  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

This  program  for  the  SST  is  predicated 
on  one  solid  fact;  namely,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  repaid  its  investment 
with  interest  if  the  program  is  success- 
ful. The  manufacturers  recognize  the 
responsible  portion  of  our  Government 
investment  in  this  program  and  the  con- 
tracts have  been  prepared  with  this  in 
mind.  The  manufacturers  are  to  liear  10 
percent  of  the  allowable  costs,  up  to  the 
contract  price,  and  25  percent  beyond.  In 
addition,  they  have  to  pay  all  the  im- 
allowable  cost,  principally  those  for  com- 
mercial sales  and  interest  on  borrowed 
money.  The  companies  are  required  to 
capitalize  all  the  new  facilities  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  worst  that  might  happen  if  we 
were  to  mnke  the  assumption  that  the 
program  failed.  What  would  the  Govern- 
ment have  lost?  We  would  of  course  have 
lost  the  money  appropriated.  In  the  sum 
total  of  a  $144  billion  budget,  we  could 
conceivably  think  of  this  program  as  an 
investment  in  talent.  In  jobs,  and  in 
engineering  a  program  that  if  not  suc- 
cessful Immediately  lays  the  groundwork 
for  success  and  technological  improve- 
ment of  the  aviation  industry.  At  the 
very  least  we  would  maintain  America's 
core  of  trained  industrial  technicians 
capable  of  developing  new  concepts  and 
in  a  position  to  impart  new  knowledge  to 
other  segments  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  I  have  not 
directed  my  remarks  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  in  competition  with  the  British, 
French,  and  Russians  because  others 
have  already  covered  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  meet  this  challenge.  I 
have  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  re- 
marks referred  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  benefits  because  this  also  has  been 
discussed  by  others,  but  it  seems  obvious 
that  a  potential  $32  billion  flow  of  funds 
from  abroad  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  this  program  is  a 
part  of  the  development  of  our  economic 
future.  We  will  produce  jobs  for  our 
people.  We  will  not  abandon  progress — 
we  will  move  forward. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genlteman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washincton  TMr. 
Ad.\ms1,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  matter  of  financing  the  SST.  Let  me 
say  that  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  SST,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  officers  and  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  included  Mr.  Stanley 
Osborne,  a  renowned  investment  banker, 
i-ecommended  that  we  proceed  at  this 
point  to  finance  the  SST  in  precisely  the 
manner  it  is  proposed  to  be  financed  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  proposed  $142,- 
375,000  appropriation  for  development  of 
two  prototype  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft. 

I  speak  not  partisanly  for  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co.  which  is  home  based  in  my 
State  of  Washington  but  rather  whole- 
heartedly in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  For,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  Nation  will  lose  jobs,  suffer  by  an 
increasing  imbalance  of  payments,  and 
forfeit  its  leadership  in  aircraft  technol- 
ogy if  the  SST  is  not  built. 

Experts  in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  indicated  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  shows  that  the 
SST  can  be  successful. 

It  can  be  a  major  step  forward  in  air 
transportation. 

It  can  earn  a  profit  in  sales  and  opera- 
tion which  will  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  total  investment,  plus 
interest. 

It  can  mean  substantial  profits  for 
private  investors. 

It  can  result  in  more  and  new  jobs  for 
American  citizens. 

It  can  cut  the  drain  of  American 
money  abroad. 

It  can  keep  American  aviation  prestige 
and  expertise  a  needle  nose  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

U.S.  airlines  and  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  go  it  alone  on  this 
gigantic  task.  But  the  faith  airlines  and 
manufacturers  have  in  the  project  is 
clearly  indicated  by  their  willingness  to 
share  the  investment  risk. 

The  airlines  already  have  pledged  $52 
million  in  advance  sales  orders. 

This  desire  to  purchase  and  fly  an 
American  SST  is  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  British-French  combine  al- 
ready is  closer  to  putting  its  supersonic 
Concorde  into  the  air.  And  the  Russians 
also  will  have  their  TU-144  flying  before 
our  SST. 

Critics  of  the  SST  have  said  it  should 
be  financed  entirely  by  the  private  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  They  have  sug- 
gested that  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
SST  even  will  fly  if  built.  And  they  have 
argued  that  the  problem  of  sonic  boom 
will  curtail  the  aircraft's  flight  speeds 
over  populated  areas. 

I  must  answer  these  by  saying  that 
the  proposed  SST  very  definitely  is  within 
the  present  technical  state  of  aircraft 
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knowledge.  Military  aircraft  of  similar 
materlala.  design  and  speed  have  been 
flying  for  some  years. 

And,  alter  exhaastlve  study  and  re- 
.search.  our  experts  believe  tiiat  the  SST 
is  economically  feasible — it  will  pay  its 
way  to  Federal  and  private  investors  — 
even  If  sonic  boom  difflculties  do  limit  its 
overland  flight  spetd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  beluve  tliis 
Congress  would  be  highly  derelict  in  it.s 
duties  II  the  $142  million  appropriation 
is  not  approved. 

Mr.  MINSHALX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  dusting uisiied 
gentleman  from  Oiiio  i  Mr   Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  thi.- 
bill  has  been  so  well  discussed  by  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ma^sachu.setts  I  Mr. 
BolandI.  and  my  distincui^hed  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Min- 
SHALLl.  I  shaU  not  have  much  to  say  and 
I  shall  be  brief. 

The  Department  of  Trarusportation  is 
our  newest  Federal  department  and  this 
is  the  first  aimual  appropriation  bill  f^r 
transportation,  as  such.  Tlii.-i  also  i.s  tiie 
first  year  that  we  have  had  an  Appro- 
priations Transportation  Subcommittee. 

It  is  refreshing  and  moot  .si-nificant  to 
note  that  the  .sutx;ommittt:'c  ha.s  reduced 
appropriations  requested  in  this  bill  from 
$1.7  billion  down  to  $15  billion,  or  some- 
what more  than  $188  million.  That  $18C 
million  reduction  represents  a  cut  of  11 
percent,  which  is.  by  far,  the  largest  per- 
centage cut  made  by  the  committee  tliis 
year  on  appropriation^  for  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

The  old  adat'e  that  a  "new  broom 
sweeps  clean"  certainly  is  evident  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  his  subcommittee 
for  their  efforts  in  this  ret;ard  and  ex- 
press the  hope  tiiat  their  success  will  be 
emulated  or  even  .^urpaoscd  with  respect 
to  the  appropriation  b.lls  itiU  to  be  acted 
on  In  thi.>i  .session 

Including  the  bill  before  u.s,  the  House 
has  considered  budi^et  requests  for  fiscal 
1968  totaling  $114  bilhon  PYom  those  re- 
quests the  House  has  cut  $3  billion  and 
has  approved  $111  billion,  or  97  3  per- 
cent of  the  agfrrc^'ate  amount  requested 
by  the  administration  in  the  10  bills 
which  we  have  acted  on  to  date 

In  anyone's  ball  vjame  a  battmsr  aver- 
age of  .973  Is  proof  p'-i.sitlve  that  the 
team  Is  playing  h-ads-uri  ball  and  that 
is  precisely  what  th.e  administration  has 
done  this  year  in  the  appropriations 
league.  Conversely,  a  battlnK  average  of 
.027  Indisputably  puts  the  House  team 
In  the  second  division  .■Xnd.  if  It  were 
not  for  the  appropriations  record  now- 
being  established  by  the  other  body,  the 
House  would  surely  be  in  the  cellar 

As  bad  as  it  is  for  the  Hou.se  to  have 
posted  such  a  record  this  year,  what  is 
even  worse  Is  the  fact  that  down  in  the 
administrations  bullpen  the  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  warmin?  up 
with  some  exercises  desicned  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  a  batting  average  the 
administration  can  chalk  up  in  reserv- 
ing the  appropriated  funds  that  Con- 
gress is  providing  this  year. 

The  first  public  notice  of  this  exercise 
appeared  in  the  local  press  last  wee*:  on 
July  12  when  It  was  detailed  that  the  ad- 


ministration's team  manager  on  June  28 
had  personally  called  for  plans  which 
would  slash  domestic  spending  by  a 
whopping  15  percent  across  the  board. 

Of  Cfurse,  sub.sfquent  press  stories 
denied  that  any  such  plans  had  been 
called  for  by  the  White  House.  Despite 
that  denial,  it  is  true  that  Departments 
and  agencies  are  engaged  in  the  exer- 
cises of  ditermining  what  pro>'ram 
chanties  would  and  could  be  made  under 
varying  spcndini.;  reservation.? 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  not  once  in  all  of 
the  years  I  have  been  here  advocating 
economy  in  Government  have  I  ever 
thought  of  myself  as  a  piker  But.  when 
you  compare  my  5-percent  limitation  en 
Federal  spending  with  the  admmi.stra- 
tlon's  15-percent  propo.sal.  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  picayune  indeed 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  bill  tK'forc 
us  has  tM-en  cut  by  11  percent — the 
largest  percentage  cut  made  this  year  by 
the  Hou.se  on  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  executive  branch.  Ho\^ever.  I  am 
wondering  now  if  it  would  not  be  the 
better  part  of  uisdom  for  the  House  to 
cut  another  4  percent  rather  than  k t  the 
administration  do  the  job  for  us.  Evoi-y 
time  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  has  been  offered  here  in  the 
House,  cries  of  anguish  and  outrage  have 
risen  from  some  of  tho.se  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — that  to  adopt 
the  limitation  would  be  to  shirk  our 
responsibilitv  and  abrogate  our  author- 
ity. 

Nothing  could  be  furtlur  from  the 
truth  t>ecau.se.  except  for  spending  de- 
manded by  statute,  tiie  President  has 
alwajs  had  the  authority  to  spend  or  not 
to  spend  the  funds  which  Con^iress  ap- 
propriates to  the  executive  branch.  And 
my  amendment  would  only  put  some 
statutory  mu.scle  into  any  res»jlve  to  cut 
spending  which  the  President  might 
entertain  from  time  to  time 

Where,  Mr  Chainnan.  did  the  cries 
of  angui.^h  and  outrage  come  from  last 
week  when  the  15  percent  order  was  pub- 
licized— certainly  not  from  tlie  Hall.i  i)f 
Congress  Tliey  did.  however,  spring  from 
tiie  tliroats  of  downtown  bureaucrats 
who.  with  horror  m  tiieir  eyes,  saw  their 
minor  league  teams  being  .sold  out — not 
by  Congress  but  by  their  own  majors. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  what  tliese 
executi'.e  braiiah-rXFfcises  on  si^ending 
reser'.aWtTfTs  txjrtend  Ix't  me  make  a  sug- 
KCot.on.  Toward  tiie  end  of  this  month 
tiio  admiiUi.tration  is  committed  to  fur- 
nish tiie  Jo-nt  Economic  Committee  with 
a  midsession  review  of  the  budget  and 
tiie  Federal  f5>cal  situation.  We  are  faced 
with  a  1968  budget  deficit  of  betwc-en  $20 
and  $30  billion.  Even  tliough  I  ha'. e  seen 
no  conclusive  evidence,  it  lias  been  re- 
ported that  the  economy  is  trending  up- 
ward Tr:al  balloons  have  been  launched 
to  test  tiie  mood  of  Congress  and  tlie 
[>ublic  toward  the  imposition  of  a  so- 
calkd  war  tax  at  a  rate  even  heavier 
than  the  6-percent  surtax  proposed  by 
the  Presid'^nt  in  his  January  budi'et.  So. 
from  these  facts  I  can  only  conclude  that 
we  may  very  shortly  expect  major  pro- 
nouncements on  anticipated  cutbacks  In 
non'.var  spending  and  a  request  for  in- 
crea-^ed  taxes 

When  it  con-.es  to  pass  that  the  spend- 


ing reservations  are  announced  and  the 
tax  Increase  is  requested,  it  still  will  not 
be  too  late  for  Congress  to  get  back  in 
the  ball  game  with  some  statutory  limita- 
tior\s  on  the  spending  of  funds  which  we 
have  appropriated.  We  certainly  had 
better  do  so  because  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  executive  branch 
spending  re.ser\attons  and  we  n'.l  know 
they  do  not  always  materialize  as 
jjlanned.  As  recent  as  last  November  29 
the  President  announced  his  approval 
of  Cabinet  recomn^.rndations  for  a 
budgetary  cutback  of  $5.'l  billion  in  Fed- 
eral programs  which  was  exi>ected  to 
save  $3  billion  in  fi.scal  1967  si^'iidlng 
To  date,  we  do  not  know  the  final  out- 
come of  that  exercise  but  we  do  know- 
that,  very  .soon  afte.'  the  cutback  was 
announcid,  decisions  were  made  to  re- 
lea.'ie  for  spending  some  of  the  funds 
Included  in  the  reservation.  Moreover, 
earlier  last  year  a  freeze  was  imposed  on 
the  hiring  of  additional  Federal  per- 
sonnel. Probably  no  Exf»cutive  order  has 
ever  been  more  widely  broached  than 
has  the  per.^onnel  freeze  order.  With  lit- 
erally thousands  of  Federal  bureaucrat.-; 
lobbying  tiie  next  In  command  on  be- 
h.alf  of  their  favorite  spending  programs, 
how,  I  ask.  can  we  ever  effectively  cut 
nonessential  spending  except  through  the 
device  of  a  statutory  limitation. 

Certainly,  the  time  is  long  since  pa.-.sed 
for  Congress  to  have  Ix'gun  playing 
heads-up  ball  If  we  do  not  want  t<i  be 
outplayed,  we  had  better  start  now  to  be 
the  major  league  team  which  was  en- 
visioned for  us  in  our  franchl.se — the 
Constitution   of   the   United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time  what  the  motion  Uy  recommit  will 
be.  I  think  it  might  be  well,  however,  if 
we  nut  the  Presidential  edict  with  a  cut 
in  the  bill  of  about  15  ix'rcent  Becau.se 
of  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done 
by  this  subcommittee,  tlrat  would  mean 
an  ex[x?nditure  limitation  of  4  percent 
instead  of  the  iLsual  Bow  amendment  of 
5  percent  In  that  way  we  might  be  help- 
ing Uie  President  in  his  effort  to  reduce 
spending  by  15  i)crccnt  in  nondefense 
area-!. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Anri.^BBol. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  first  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  iMr  Bolan:)).  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Transj^ortation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Approi)riations 
Committee,  and  his  fellow  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  staff,  on  an 
out-tanding  reiK)rt  and  bill  My  only  re- 
gret is  that,  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  related  agencies, 
more  was  not  .set  forth  in  the  field  of 
noise  abatement  But  there  is  under  this 
bill  additional  moneys  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  SST.  In  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee there  arc  many  pages  of  testimony 
relative  to  the  sciious  problem  of  sonic 
booms,  but  only  several  lines  as  to  the 
question  of  subsonic  jet  noise  and  its 
effect  on  those  living  near  airports.  It  is 
stated  in  the  hearing  on  page  37  by  Sec- 
retary Boyd  that  the  SST  will  operate 
with  less  noise  over  inliabited  areas.  I 
have  subsequently  received  a  detailed  re- 
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port  on  SST  noise  to  further  try  to  prove 
that  the  SST  will  operate  at  a  quieter 
level  than  the  present  large  jets  and  I 
quote  from  that  report: 

The  SST  contract  Includes  design  objec- 
tives that  place  limitations  on  aircraft  noise. 
The  objectives  as  stated  in  the  contract  are 
as  lolluws:  a.  A  maximum  of  116  PNdB*  at  a 
distance  of  1,500  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
r.Miw.iy  center  line  during  takeoff,  b  A  maxi- 
mum of  93  PNd9*  at  a  point  on  the  ground 
under  the  aircraft  flight  path  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  beginning  of  takeoff 
roll  c  A  maximum  of  109  PNdB*  at  a  point 
under  the  flight  path  one  mile  before  land- 
ing ('PWdB  means  "perceived  noise  In  deci- 
bels" and  Is  a  measure  of  the  physiological 
reaction  of  a  human  listener.) 

Note  that  the  SST  will  greatly  extend  the 
side  line  noise  on  the  airport,  but  that  be- 
cause It  climbs  rapidly  It  does  not  "drag"  Its 
noise  over  the  community  as  does  today's  707. 
SlmllBrly.  the  100  PNdB  noise  limits  for  land- 
ing will  not  extend  as  far  Into  the  community 
for  the  SST  as  It  does  for  today's  Jets. 

The  grc.it  amount  of  noise  from  the  SST 
during  talieoff  roll,  as  Indicated  by  the  width 
of  the  100  PNdB  contour  is  due  to  the  large 
thrtu^t  of  the  SST  engines.  The  SST  will  have 
a  total  m.axlmum  thrust  available  of  approxi- 
mately 268.000  pounds  as  compared  to  67.200 
pounds  of  thrust  on  todays  707-320B.  This 
large  luiiount  of  thrust  on  the  SST  is  needed 
becaiite  of  supersonic  operation. 

Both  Boeing  and  G.E  are  vigorously  work- 
ing to  reduce  the  engine  noise  of  the  SST. 
Specific  configurations  that  have  demon- 
strated 8  to  10  PNdB  reduction  in  test  con- 
ditions are  planned  to  be  Incorporated  in  the 
prototype  aircraft.  A  continuing  program  of 
research  on  more  advanced  ideas  is  under- 
way, however.  It  is  not  certain  that  tech- 
niques which  afford  large  reductions  can  be 
reduced  to  a  practical  design  that  can  be  In- 
corporated Into  a  commercial  airplane.  In 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers, 
there  is  a  sutistantlve  effort  underway  at 
NASA.  The  SST  program  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  any  techniques  or  knowledge  avail- 
able. 

Tlie  manufacturers  are  estimating  that 
•I'l  million  will  be  applied  directly  to  noise 
reduction.  In  addition,  other  related  proj- 
ects will  contribute  to  this  effort. 

Consideration  of  noise  Is  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  the  design  of  various  equipments.  For 
Instance  in  the  design  of  the  engine  exhaust 
one  mu.st  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  nozzle 
as  well  as  the  appUcalioii  of  noise  suppres- 
sion and  deceleration  devices  Tlius,  it  is  not 
possible  to  Identify  what  per  cent  effort  In- 
volved In  no77.1e  design  Is  applicable  to  noise 
reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Kennedy  International 
Airport  is  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  plane 
landing  or  taking  off  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  30  seconds — yes,  every  30  seconds. 

Needless  to  say,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  in  my  district  within  the  land- 
ing patterns  are  in  almost  a  constant 
state  of  some  form  of  noise  shock — 
missing  the  pleasures  of  television — 
telephone  conversation — ordinary  dally 
conversation,  and,  most  important,  edu- 
cation and  a  quiet  night's  sleep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  noise  in  decibels 
as  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned  SST 
report  will  not  be  less — yes,  it  may  give 
some  relief  to  those  further  from  the 
landing  touchdowTi  or  takeoff  lift,  but 
those  others  presently  affected  will  be 
more  affected.  Scientific  studies  have 
shown  any  noise  decibel  over  80  is  re- 
garded as  annoying  to  the  human  ear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NASA  has  recently 
awarded    a    $450,000    contract    to    the 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  for  an  Initial  study 
for  a  quiet  turbof an  engine  and  Congress 
has  ar^ropriated  $2  million  for  next 
year's  phase,  and  this  Is  for  a  jet  engine 
of  25,000-poimd  thrust  with  a  decibel 
level  at  landing  and  takeoff  of  11^  which 
it  is  hoped  to  be  reduced  to  85  decibels, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  engine  has 
a  thrust  of  268,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  final  moneys 
are  appropriated  for  the  SST  and/or 
its  final  certification,  for  the  safety  of 
all  and  the  health  and  the  personal 
rights  of  those  living  near  airports,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  program  must  be 
enacted.  First,  my  bill.  H.R.  5240,  giving 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  the  power 
to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes;  sec- 
ond, provide  for  additional  airports  away 
from  inhabited  areas — for  all.  Kermedy 
International  Airport,  as  all  major  air- 
ports, is  operating  at  or  over  capacity; 
third,  a  crash  program  for  a  solution  to 
a  quieter  engine.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
these  things  must  be  done  before  these 
monsters  of  the  sky  can  be  certified. 
People  and  their  rights  to  peace  and 
safety  in  their  homes  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  progress. 

Mr.  McPALIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  pages  501  through  516  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  with  reference  to 
the  Eisenhower  lock  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

It  is  developed  in  these  hearings  that 
in  1955  when  this  lock  was  built,  it  was 
constructed  75  percent  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  25  percent  of  natural  cement. 
On  this  decision,  the  Government  saved 
$67,000. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  the  lock  is 
now  deteriorating  and  the  testimony  is 
that  it  will  cost  $13  million  to  repair  it. 
So  we  have  the  false  economy  of  a 
$67,000  saving  resulting  today  in  a  $13 
million  expenditure. 

On  the  Canadian  side  where  entirely 
r>ortland  cement  was  used,  there  has  been 
no  diCQculty  and  no  repairs  are  needed. 

This  Involves  $13  million  and  there  is 
fault  here  somewhere.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  contractor,  but  it  may  be.  I  think 
that  this  must  be  aired  and  investigated 
because  either  the  contractor  is  at  fault 
or  somebody  in  the  Government  blun- 
dered and  saved  $67,000  to  ultimately 
cost  the  people  of  this  coimtry  $13  mil- 
lion. If  this  is  the  kind  of  economy  we 
are  going  to  have,  it  will  be  economy 
that  leads  us  to  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  "YATES.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  there  is  no  appropriation  in  this  bill 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  know  that  there  is 
no  appropriation  but  I  do  know  that  the 
money  will  have  to  come  from  some- 
where to  make  the  repairs;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  of  this  time  there  is 
no  authorization  and  it  Is  expected,  ac- 
cording to  some  sources,  that  it  may  have 


to  come  out  of  the  Corporation's  bonding 
power  rather  than  through  an  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  the  money  will 
have  to  be  raised;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  YATES.    Yes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  funds  our  Nation's  aviation  accident 
investigation  operations  for  the  coming 
year,  under  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

This  board  is  doing  an  excellent  job, 
and  I  am  frankly  sorry  to  see  that  with 
our  pressing  need  to  cut  on  nondefense 
spending  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
their  full  budget  request.  I  make  no 
criticism  of  them,  or  of  the  FAA  or  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  want 
to  make  this  very  clear  at  this  point. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
disturbing  development  which  I  believe 
could  seriously  affect  the  responsibilities 
which  this  Congress  very  properly  exer- 
cises in  the  field  of  aviation  policy  in 
general  and  airline  safety  and  accident 
investigation  in  particular. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Last  June  23  a 
Mohawk  BAC-111  jet  aircraft  bound 
from  New  York  State  to  Washington 
crashed  over  northern  Pennsylvania 
with  the  loss  of  34  lives.  This  is  a  route 
which  my  family  and  I  have  flown  many 
times,  and  in  the  same  type  aircraft. 
Many  of  my  constituents  fly  Mohawk 
regularly,  since  it  serves  much  of  upstate 
New  York  on  a  virtual  monopoly  basis. 
Seven  of  the  34  persons  killed  in  the 
June  23  crash  either  lived  or  worked  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  BAC-111  is  a  new  aircraft  which 
has  operated  in  this  country  less  than  2 
years.  It  is  a  British-built,  twin,  short- 
haul,  fanjet  aircraft  with  engines  in  the 
rear.  Mohawk  operates  some  10  of  these 
planes,  a  major  part  of  their  overall  fleet. 
Only  one  previous  oper^flaiial  crash  of 
a  BAC-111  has  occurred  In  uHs  country, 
over  Nebraska  last  year.  The  fin&J  NTSB 
report  on  that  crash  hasiiot  been' made, 
but  the  tail  of  that  plane  came  off  in 
midfllght,  apparently  as  the  result  of 
heavy  turbulence. 

Early  reports  of  the  June  23  Mohawk 
crash  indicated  a  very  disturbing  paral- 
lel with  the  Nebraska  crash :  the  tail  sec- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  plane  had  also  come 
off  in  the  air,  and  storms  and  showers 
were  reported  in  the  general  vicinity  at 
the  time.  A  few  hours  after  the  crash 
the  president  of  Mohawk  Airlines,  Mr. 
Robert  Peach,  publicly  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  sabotage,  and  wired  the  FBI 
demanding  an  immediate  investigation. 
By  Simday  morning,  June  25,  however, 
press  accounts  from  the  crash  scene 
made  it  clear  that  the  Investigative  team 
had  uncovered  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
sabotage,  and  it  has  still  uncovered  none 
today. 

With  the  sabotage  theory  apparently 
disposed  of,  I  sent  a  wire  to  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator General  McKee  on  the 
morning  of  June  25  pointing  out  the 
parallels  between  the  Mohawk  and  Bran- 
Iff  crashes,  and  suggesting  that  some  re- 
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strlctlons,  some  slowing  down,  be  placed 
on  BAC-111  operations  in  suspected 
areas  of  turbulence  until  further  tests 
could  be  made  to  determine  the  struc- 
1  tural  soundness  of  the  tail  of  the  new 
aircraft. 

Within  hours  Mr.  Peach  made  a  very 
intemperate  and  distorted  personal  at- 
tack on  me  for  having  offered  any  such 
suggestion,  claiming  I  was  not  qualified 
to  Judge  "a  highly  technical  matter  such 
as  this." 

I  dismissed  his  intemperate  personal 
attack  as  a  result  of  strain,  although  I 
could  not  help  but  recall  that  in  other 
days  when  It  came  to  enlisting  help  to 
get  approval  for  new  route  applications, 
Mr.  Peach  had  never  seemed  to  feel  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  unqualified  to 
make  recommendations  to  Government 
agencies  on  that  technical  matter. 

One  week  later  on  July  3  I  was  sub- 
jected to  a  second  distorted,  unwarranted 
personal  attack,  this  time  by  Aviation 
Daily,  the  trade  sheet  of  the  aviation 
Industry.  They  charged  that  my  com- 
ments had  "impeded  the  serious  work 
of  investigating  the  crash"  and  bore  out 
their  contention  that  "every  disaster  is 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  an  instant 
expert — usually  a  politician  up  for  re- 
election— to  tell  the  world  exactly  how 
that  disaster  could  have  been  prevented." 

Aviation  Daily's  basic  charge  boiled 
down  to  the  accusation  that  I  had  not 
known  on  June  25  the  information  which 
the  Mohawk  crash  investigation  had  de- 
veloped as  of  June  27.  when  their  re- 
porter questioned  me  By  that  time  the 
investigators  had  established  that  turbu- 
lence was  not  a  feature  in  the  Mohawk 
crash.  Instead  fire  in  the  planes  tail  sec- 
tion was  discovered,  but  its  origin  re- 
mains a  mystery  even  today.  Moreover 
Aviation  Daily  faulted  me  because  I  did 
not  know  the  conclusions  and  findings 
of  an  NTSB  report  on  the  Nebraska  crash 
which,  as  already  ob.served.  has  not  even 
been  completed  or  published  as  yet 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bnn^'  these  two 
intemperate  and  di-storted  personal  at- 
tacks, one  by  the  pre.sidein  of  an  airline. 
the  other  by  the  trade  sheet  of  the  avia- 
tion industry,  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  today  as  we  con.sider  funds  for  air 
EM:cident  inve.silKatton.s,  not  because  of 
my  own  concern,  but  because  I  am  con- 
vinced they  repre-sent  a  disturbing  pat- 
tern which  can  have  only  one  real  pur- 
pose, and  that  i.s  to  frii^hten  Members  of 
Congress,  all  of  whom  bear  a  broad  re- 
sponsibility for  aviation  .saftty  and  air 
accident  investl«ation.s.  from  making 
any  commenU»  or  .sug^^ est  ions  rewarding 
this  particular  Mohaw.lc  cra^h.  or  indeed 
any  airplane  cra^sh 

In  fact,  Jud«;ng  from  the  similarly  dis- 
torted and  Intenipt'rate  nature  of  the  fAo 
attacks,  one  wonders  whether  there  may 
not  have  been  some  actual  collusion  be- 
tween Mr.  Peach  and  the  publl.sher  of 
Aviation  Daily  in  the.se  attacks 

I  would  certamly  not  pretend  that  we 
in  Congress  are  expert-s  m  the  field  of 
aviation  safety    But.  as  this  legislation 

today  underlines,  we  most  certainly  do 

have  a  genuine  responsibility  in  this  field 

and  a  genuine  obligation  to  ask  questions 

and  to  make  suggestions 

So  any  attempt  to  mtimidate  Members 


of  Congress  from  exercising  their  proper 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  this  im- 
portant area  can  only  Impair  the  success- 
ful operation  of  free,  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Actually,  Congress  has  very  extensive 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
We  provide  substantial  subsidies  for 
many  airlines,  including  Mohawk.  In  fis- 
cal 1967  Mohawk  received  a  total  of 
$3,778,000  in  Federal  subsidies  from  the 
American  taxpayers.  We  provide  funds 
for  aviation  safety  and  traffic  control 
measures,  and  airport  construction.  We 
provide  much  airliiie  revenue  in  airmail 
contracts  and  personnel  and  cargo  ship- 
ments to  Vietnam.  Elsewhere  in  this  very 
same  bill  we  are  even  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  $142  million  for 
building  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 
Of  course,  one  would  hope  that,  when 
Members  of  Congress  make  suggestions 
and  offer  comments  in  this  important 
area,  those  proposals  would  be  100-per- 
cent perfect.  But  this  is  an  imperfect 
world  after  all,  and  not  even  Members 
of  Congress,  not  even  airline  presidents, 
can  be  100-pcrcent  right  100  percent  of 
the  time.  If  Members  of  Congress  were 
forbidden  to  speak  out  until  they  could 
be  sure  in  advance  that  their  suggestions 
would  prove  to  be  100-percent  accurate, 
I  fear  representative  government  would 
grind  quickly  to  a  halt. 

In  fact,  if  being  100-perccnt  right  100 
percent  of  the  time  is  the  test  Aviation 
Daily  would  impose  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  discussing  matters  of  aviation 
safety,  then  why  have  they  so  completely 
ignored  Mr  Peach's  own  highly  publi- 
cized charges  of  .sabotage  in  the  Mohawk 
crash?  The  investigation  has  not  sup- 
ported his  suggestion.  Did  Mr  Peach 
therefore  hamper  the  investigation  by 
his  public  charges''  Or  were  they  per- 
haps de.signed  to  focus  public  attention 
away  from  something  el.se? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  truth  is  that  air- 
line safety  is  not  the  private  preserve  of 
the  airline  industry  or  of  its  unofficial 
mouthpieces,  nor  even  of  the  so-called 
experts,  any  more  than  questions  of  mil- 
itary* policy  or  foreign  policy  or  atomic 
energy  are  tlie  private  pre.serve  of  spe- 
cial coteries  of  experts  or  afflclonados. 

Like  military  policy  and  atomic  energy 
matters,  airline  safety  is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  experts  alone  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  people  In  our 
form  of  government  and  of  their  elected 
representatives  A»d  tiie  siX)ner  hlgh- 
rtdmg  company  extxrullves  and  self- 
righteous  industry  mouthpieces  learn 
that  .simple  truth  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  silenced  or  in- 
timidated by  these  Intcmpenite  i)ersonal 
attacks  leveled  agaln.st  me.  Mr  Chair- 
man and  I  am  sure  no  other  Member  of 
this  Huu.se  will  be  intimidated  either. 
Surely  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  an 
elected  official  dare  nut  speak  out  on 
matters  of  airline  .safely  until  lils  re- 
marks have  first  been  cleared  witli  the 
appropriate  airline  pre.sident  or  the  pub- 
lish e  •  of  the  appropriate  trade  sheet 

M;  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  tiu- 
gent'eman  yieUI' 

Mr  SIRATTON  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 


Mr.  KYL.  I  am  worrying  about  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  which  the 
gentleman  speaks.  Obviously  there  are 
safety  factors  involved  in  regard  to  all 
of  the  jets  flying  into  National  Airport. 
I  hope  that  no  Member  of  Congress  will 
ask  that  this  practice  be  continued,  that 
these  planes  be  kept  at  National  rather 
than  at  Dulles  or  Friendship,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  when  safety 
is  involved. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  raises 
a  point  I  have  not  covered. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  SCHADEBERGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  commend 
the  committee  for  a  very  fine  job,  but 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  of  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  under  consideration  at 
this  time,  H.R.  11456.  I  spoke  at  some 
length  during  the  debate  on  the  author- 
ization of  Coast  Guard  funds  earlier  this 
year  and  I  want  now  to  reinforce  what 
I  said  at  that  time. 

My  particular  concern  is  the  scheduled 
closing  of  the  Coast  Guard  station  at 
Racine,  Wis.,  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  second  largest  port  in  the 
State. 

It  is  not  until  we  are  faced  with  losing 
something  valuable  that  we  realize  how- 
much  it  is  worth  to  us — and  that  cer- 
tainly is  true  of  the  Racine  Coast  Guard 
station.  It  has  served  us  well — quietly 
but  faithfully.  It  is  "always  there,"  re- 
sponding to  calls  for  assistance  and  cries 
of  alarm,  ready  to  rescue  .sailors  and 
boaters  in  storms,  high  winds,  and  fog. 
on  the  scene  within  minutes  of  a  colli- 
sion, a  .serious  spill,  or  an  overturned  boat. 
Countless  Racine  residents  and  visitors 
can  thank  the  Coast  Guard  for  their 
help:  many,  many  more  participate  in 
water  s{x)rts  such  as  boating,  sailing,  and 
fLshing  with  great  peace  of  mind,  know- 
ing that  the  Coast  Guard  is  within  shout- 
ing distance. 

Yes.  we  have  taken  this  sturdy,  faith- 
ful unit  for  granted  No,  we  have  not 
given  them  that  "pat  on  the  back'  that 
all  of  us  need  once  m  a  while  for  a  job 
well  done  But  now,  faced  with  losinp 
them  altogether,  we  are  critically  aware 
of  how  much  we  need  them  Space  will 
not  permit  the  printing  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  from  Racine 
friends,  attesting  to  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  efficiency  ai^d  de- 
pendability My  correspondence  hars  also 
included  petitions  from  individuals  and 
groups,  resolutions  of  private  and  public 
orwani/ations.  and  expre.s-sions  of  .sup- 
port from  city,  county,  and  State  legis- 
lators— each  and  every  one  urcing  the 
retention  of  the  Coast  Guard  station  at 
Racine 

I  have  met  with  Coast  Guard  spokes- 
men and  I  have  corre.sponded  with  the 
Commandant  as  well  as  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transtwrtation  to  this  end.  The 
explanation  offered  to  me  is  that  eco- 
nomic considerations  will  not  permit  re- 
tention of  tlie  small  station  at  Racine 
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when  larger  units  with  helicopters  will 
be  located  within  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour's  distance  away.  As  Secretary  Boyd 
wrote  me,  and  I  quote,  "economic  con- 
sideratioris  dictate  that  we  must  accept 
a  time  delay  in  arrival  on  scene."  Must 
we  accept  a  time  delay  when  lives  are 
at  stake?  Must  economic  considerations 
take  precedence  over  safety?  The  Racine 
coastguardsmon  can  now  get  to  a  boat 
in  trouble  within  about  5  minutes.  Will 
a  motorboat  operator  in  distress  be  able 
to  hold  on  for  half  an  hour,  perhaps  an 
hour,  until  a  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  heli- 
copter reaches  him?  Secretary  Boyd  says 
that  he  will  have  to — or  go  under. 

May  this  Record  show  that  I  will  sup- 
port these  appropriations  today.  Next 
year,  however,  if  action  has  not  been 
taken  to  continue  the  Racine  Coast 
Guard  Station  in  operation.  I  will  vig- 
orously oppose  the  1969  appropriations. 
And  I  will  not  fight  alone.  I  will  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  join  me  in  assuring  protection  at  all 
times  for  all  watercraft  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
some  discussion  has  been  had  here 
throughout  this  afternoon  about  the 
supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram— the  SST  program — and,  certain- 
ly, as  the  report  indicates,  there  are  un- 
certainties enough  in  that  program,  un- 
certainties involving  the  construction  of 
the  aircraft,  imcertainties  involving  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  aircraft,  un- 
certainties as  to  the  effect  on  the  ground 
of  its  sonic  boom  which  will  be  created 
by  the  SST  in  flight,  all  in  all  uncertain- 
ties sufficient  to  cause  reservations  con- 
cerning this  program  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  shared  those 
reservations,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
still  do.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
impression  has  been  left  nere  this  after- 
noon, unintentionally  I  am  sure,  that 
some  of  the  risks  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram, or  most  of  the  risks  involved  in 
the  program,  or  even  all  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  the  program,  are  to  be  carried 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee — which,  inciden- 
tally. I  feel  did  a  remarkably  good  Job 
here — it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
arrangement  that  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Government  involves  a  substantial  risk 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  member 
of  the  subcommittee  will  give  me  his 
attention,  there  is  also  a  considerable 
assumption  of  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
airlines  which  potentially  may  be  con- 
sidered as  purciiasers  of  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  prefer  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  brought 
this  point  out. 

I  quote  from  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tract clauses  which  have  to  do  with  the 
recovery  of  Government  expenditures. 
These  clauses  give  the  Government  the 
right  to  impose  a  royalty  on  all  SST  sales 
made  by  the  manufacturer  of  all  prod- 
ucts that  result  from  work  funded  by 
SST  Government  appropriations.  The 
contracts  define  the  method  and  the 
timing  of  royalty  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  summary  of  the  contract 
provisions  is  as  follows: 

Royalty  provisions  in  the  G.E.  and  Boeing 
phase  ni  contracts — 

Are  designed  to  recover  all  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  the  FAA 
for  the  SST  program  and  to  do  so  at  the 
sale  of  the  300th  airplane. 

Are  designed  to  provide  additional  return 
to  the  Government  on  sales  beyond  300;  and 

Are  based  on  economic  studies  that  esti- 
mate the  market  to  be: 

pnve  hundred  sales  by  1990,  for  Intercon- 
tinental, over-water  air  routes  only. 

Twelve  hundred  sales  by  1990,  If  world- 
wide operation  turns  out  to  be  permissible 
with  sonic  booms. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  contract 
provides. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  saying  in  this  development  phase 
of  the  SST  to  the  effect  that  there  would 
be  a  contribution  by  the  contractors  of 
$288  million. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  contribution  is 
being  made  right  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are 
making  this  contribution  toward  the  $1.2 
billion  that  is  the  estimated  cost  for 
the  development  phase.  In  addition,  $52 
million  has  been  put  up  by  various  air- 
line companies  themselves  who  have 
placed  orders  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Right. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  jrield  not  for  argu- 
ment, but  merely  for  the  presentation  of 
figures? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Through  phase  III 
the  committee  report  indicates  that  88 
percent  of  the  initial  financing  and  sup- 
port will  be  supplied  by  the  American 
taxpayers  and  that  between  4  and  6  per- 
cent return  will  be  hswi  on  the  Govern- 
ment money  expended. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Throiigh  the  initial 
phases. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Through  phase  HI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes;  and  I  am  happy 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  if  the  gentleman  can  answer 
as  to  whether  it  is  not  true — though 
there  are  a  lot  of  "ifs"  in  this  situation — 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  and  even, 
perhaps,  with  some  interest,  under  the 
proposed  contract  if  the  SST  is  a  suc- 
cess? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 


the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
contemplated  under  the  contracts  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  300  commercial 
SST's  that  the  raw  dollars  that  the  tax- 
payers would  ladle  out  would  be  re- 
turned at  the  rate  of  somewhere  between 
4  and  6  percent  on  the  Government 
money,  to  be  realized  at  the  500th  SST 
sale. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  I  might  say,  made  a  very 
persuasive  argument  concerning  the 
alternative  of  private  financing,  some- 
thing which  I  have  quite  honestly  been 
very  interested  in.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  his  final  point  was  that  that  was 
the  only  way,  or  the  best  way,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  meant,  by  which  the  tax- 
payers' investment  In  this  could  be 
avoided.  So  it  did  seem  to  me  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  that  under  the  present 
fiscal  arrangement,  if  it  works  out,  the 
taxpayers'  Investment  would  be  repaid 
in  full. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this  recoupment  prob- 
lem that  worries  me.  I  have  reference 
now  to  certain  questions  rising  out  of  an 
article  by  George  Lardner,  Jr.,  who, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
11,  1967,  charges  that  the  contract  with 
Boeing  is  so  written  that  no  royalties 
would  have  to  be  paid  until  Boeing  sells 
its  101st  plane  and  that  the  specifica- 
tions are  so  restrictive  that  Boeing 
would  avoid  royalty  payments  if  a  faster, 
or  more  advanced  plane  Is  produced — 
growing  out  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment our  taxpayers  have  paid  for  in 
this  program  already. 

I  just  wonder  if  someone  would  com- 
ment on  that  charge.  For  example,  Mr. 
Lardner  charges  that  Boeing's  royalties 
are  tied  to  the  definition  of  an  SST  air 
frame  whose  speed  Is  limited  to  2,050 
miles  an  hour,  mach  3.1.  He  contends 
that  if  a  plane  is  developed  to  exceed 
that  speed,  we  are  precluded  under  the 
contract  from  any  royalties  on  the  im- 
proved planes.  This  would  present  quite 
a  different  picture  than  the  one  I  had 
understood  existed. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  have  to  yield  to  some- 
one else  who  is  more  knowledgeable  than 
I  to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  expect  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
would  hope  someone  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  by  the  time  we  come  to  the 
amendment  stage,  would  have  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  these  charges  that 
have  received  widespread  publicity  and 
should  be  answered. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
faced  In  fiscal  1968  with  a  budget  deficit 
that  may  be  more  than  $20  biFBon  There 
are  times  when  large  budget  deficits  may 
be  necessary,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
To  add  large  sums  to  the  national  debt 
at  high  Interest  rates  burdens  taxpayers, 
who  are  already  faced  with  a  $14  billion 
Interest  charge  on  the  national  debt 
Even  more  Important,  the  necessary 
Treasury  borrowint;  inevitably  will  cause 
tighter  money.  And  we  only  have  to  re- 
member last  summer's  experience  to  re- 
call the  damaging  effects  this  had  on 
homebuildlng.  on  borrowini,'  by  State 
and  local  governments,  and  on  small 
business. 

So  the  Immediate  task  is  to  reduce  the 
prospective  budset  deficit,  and  do  so  in 
ways  that  do  the  least  damage  to  the 
total  consumer  ano  capital  investment 
demand  needed  to  keep  our  economy 
moving  forward 

Plugging  tax  loopholes  in  a  way  that 
will  raise  revenues  the  most  and  reduce 
•  demand  the  least  is  one  method.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  getting  to  it  shortly. 

Another  method  is  by  cutting  the 
budget  in  ways  that  affect  only  marginal 
items  of  the  national  inte;jest,  and  do  so 
in  ways  that  operate  on  demand  where 
it  appears  to  be  excessive 

The  $142  million  items  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  is  thus  a  prime  candi- 
date "f  or  postfwnement 

I  am  not  asserting  that  a  research  and 
development  program  for  a  SST  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  Perhaps  the  problems 
of  sonic  boom,  of  titanium  material,  and 
of  variable  sweep  wing  construction,  can 
be  resolved. 

What  I  am  asserting  is  that  the  bene- 
fits to  be  accomplished  by  the  SST  are 
marginal  indeed.  VIPs  can  now  travel 
from  Washington  to  London  in  a  little 
over  6  hours.  The  Concorde  plane,  to  be 
operational  In  3  years,  will  reduce  this 
time  to  3  hours.  25  minutes.  The  SST 
would  reduce  it  to  2  hours.  45  minutes. 
Much  of  this  time  would  be  lost  in  travel 
to  and  from  farther-out  airports,  and  in 
taking  meals  on  the  groimd  rather  than 
in  the  air. 

Look  at  the  cuts  we  have  already  made 
In  our  programs  to  help  people.  The 
model  cities  appropriation  request  has 
been  reduced  from  $662  million  to  $237 
million.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested only  $1.7  billion  of  the  $3.4  bil- 
lion authorized  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  only  $200 
million  of  the  $450  million  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  authorized  in  the  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act. 

Under  my  set  of  values,  the  conven- 
ience of  a  few  VIPs  in  getting  to  their 
destination  a  few  minutes  faster  is 
less  a  national  priority  than  any  of  these. 
Postponing  the  SST  wUl  reduce  pres- 
sure where  it  Is  at  its  most  inflationary — 
in  the  limited  supply  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  who  are  already 
at  work  on  the  defense  and  space  pro- 
grama. 
It  Is  said  that  the  United  States  needs 


the  SST  for  prestige.  Prestige,  I  say. 
comes  to  tliat  nation  whicli  best  demon- 
strates its  dedication  to  the  happiness  of 
its  people — in  their  health,  their  educa- 
tion, and  their  environment  Let  us  at- 
tend to  the  great  priorities  of  national 
need,  even  if  it  means  tliat  VIPs  will 
take  a  little  longer  to  cross  the  oceans. 

Mr  M.AcGREGOR  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentkman  on  his  remarks. 
If  anyone  could  guarantee  the  sale  of  up 
to  500  SSTs.  it  might  result  in  a  fan- 
break  for  the  taxpayers  and  could  thus 
be  justified  under  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

I  think  this  Committee  would  like  to 
know  how  many  707's  and  DC-8's  have 
been  sold. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  advised 
me  just  after  lunch  today  that  as  of 
today  the  total  number  of  707s  sold  and 
delivered  was  246  and  the  total  number 
of  DC-8S  sold  and  delivered  was  149  The 
707's  and  the  DC-8's  are  tremendously 
popular  throughout  the  world  and  yet 
only  395  have  been  delivered  in  8  years. 
I  ask.  Is  it  realistic  to  expect  that  500 
SST's  will  be  sold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
correctly  pointed  out  a  possibly  inflated 
expectation  of  sale.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intended 
to  refer  to  the  SST  matter  later  on  in  my 
comments,  but  since  the  last  two  speakers 
have  dealt  with  that  subject,  I  think  I 
shall  say  what  I  intended  to  say  at 
this  point. 

There  is  a  pha.se  of  this  subject  that  has 
not  been  discussed.  Even  those  who 
would  propose  the  amendment  argue  that 
we  must  go  ahead  with  the  SST  and  are 
concerned  only  with  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Of  course,  we  considered  the  question 
of  financing  rather  carefully  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  agreed  by  General  Mc- 
Kee  and  other  witnesses  that  public 
financing  might  be  appropriate  or  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  consideration  when  the 
development  stage  has  passed. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
public  financing  that  has  beeu  proposed 
that  the  Government  does  not  escape  lia- 
bihty  but  would  have  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds.  It  is  a  contingent  lia- 
bility but  nevertheless  a  liability.  I  do 
not  know  any  way  that  the  Government 
can  sponsor  the  development  of  these 
planes  without  either  putting  up  a  good 
part  of  the  money  or  without  guarantee- 
ing the  repayment  of  any  bonds  that 
might  be  sold  to  the  public. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  a  public 
finance  program  there  would  be  no  op- 
portunity to  require  airplane  manufac- 
turers or  airlines  to  contribute  to  the 
cost,  and  this  ultimately  would  or  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  money  than  to 
proceed  under  the  present  plan.  At  least 
those  were  the  arguments  advanced  in 
the  committee  and  were  among  the  rea- 


sons that  the  committee  was  not  di.sposed 
to  defL-r  action  or  to  undertake  to  try  to 
impo.se  a  public  financing  program  on  the 
Department  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  will  promptly  conduct 
hearings  un  the  b.lls  now  pending  to  con- 
vert this  program  from  taxpayer  financ- 
ing to  public  financing. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gent!en^'an 
from  California 

Mr.  McFALL  A  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  posed  a  question  relating  to 
a  mach  3.1  vehicle  and  contract  pro- 
visions relating  to  such  a  vehicle.  The 
upper  end  of  the  speed  range  of  mach 
3  1  also  a.ssures  that  we  would  collect 
royalties  on  future  models  that  might 
liave  speed  improvements,  but  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  small  increases  in 
speed  produce  large  increases  in  tem- 
perature.  In  fact,  to  increa.se  from  mach 
2.7  to  mach  3.1  would  entail  an  increase 
of  150'  Fahrenheit  and.  perhaps  more 
importantly,  it  goes  from  450  to  600  . 
Such  an  increase  would  require  a  major 
redesign  of  the  airplane. 

From  that  I  would  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  people  who  wrote  the 
contract  feel  that  they  have  the  same  air- 
plane in  which  we  are  investing  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  and  private  money  up 
to  a  speed  range  of  mach  3.1  and  over 
that  speed  range,  because  of  design 
changes,  it  would  be  a  different  airplane. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  therefore  because  of 
that  royalties  would  not  be  paid  on  the 
higher  speed  plane? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  gather  that  is  true 
from  the  information  that  we  have  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  won- 
der why  a  different  contract  was  made 
with  General  Electric,  which  is.  of  course, 
developing  the  engine. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  goes  on  and  says  that 
this  will  be  a  completely  different  air- 
plane, requiring  a  major  development 
effort  that  Is  currently  beyond  the  state 
of  the  art  of  transport  aircraft.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's 
question,  but  I  would  assume  that  the 
contract  with  General  Electric,  which  is 
for  engines  and  not  for  airframe,  as  is 
the  Boeing  contract,  the  engines  would 
have  some  utilization  in  any  future  air- 
plane; any  airplane  or  any  engine  de- 
veloped by  General  Electric  could  be  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  for  the  airframe, 
which  would  be  limited  by  the  speed  and 
by  the  heat  of  that  airplane. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wanted 
to  make  which  has  not  been  brought  out 
in  the  di.scussion.  and  that  is  that  the 
SST  will  have  a  limited  cruising  range 
of  only  about  4.000  miles.  It  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  300. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  350. 

Mr.  JONAS.  'Well.  350.  The  jumbo  jet 
would  have  a  seating  capacity  of  400  to 
1.000  and  a  cruising  range  of  6.000  miles. 
Vou  will  not  be  able  to  fly  the  SST  from 
Chicago  to  London  or  from  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  to  Tokyo  without  landing  to  refuel. 

So  I  think  this  pretty  nearly  answers 
the  sonic  boom  argument.  They  are  not 
planning  to  fly  this  plane  from  the  west 
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coast  across  the  United  States  to  London, 
Paris  or  Brussels,  nor  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  St.  Louis  to  Tokyo  because 
it  will  not  fly  that  far  without  refueling. 
It  will  not  even  fly  from  our  east  coast 
cities  to  Rome  without  an  intervening 
stop,  nor  will  it  fly  from  the  west  coast 
to  Tokyo  without  refueling. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  For  the  record,  as 
presently  contemplated,  the  plane  would 
hold  280  passengers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  I  thought: 
280  and  something. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  is  a  "ball  park" 
figui-e. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Aroimd  300. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  But  it  could  fly  from 
New  York  to  Paris  nonstop,  and  from 
New  York  to  Leopoldville,  with  one  stop 
at  Dakar. 

It  can  fly  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  one  stop.  It  can  fly  to  Saigon,  which 
now  takes  over  17  hours,  with  two  stops, 
one  at  Anchorage  and  one  at  Tokyo,  in  7 
hours  and  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  But  it  cannot 
even  fly  to  Tokyo  without  stopping  in 
Hawaii  to  refuel.  It  will  not  do  what 
many  people  think  it  will  do;  that  is,  fly 
around  the  world  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  It  cuts  the  present 
time  to  practically  one-third. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  f  le.  The  only 
thing  you  can  say  for  this  ;,'iane  is  that  It 
is  speedy.  It  is  very  limited  in  its  seating 
capacity,  and  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers it  can  carry.  It  is  limited  in  Its  range. 
We  have  other  planes  with  far  greater 
carrying  capacity.  The  passenger  ca- 
pacity for  the  jimibo  jet  for  example,  is 
greater,  and  it  has  far  greater  range  than 
the  SST.  I  do  not  really  know  whether 
this  plane  is  such  a  good  bargain  at  $4.5 
billion. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  the  economic  studies  about  the 
proposed  sales  of  the  SST's  were  made 
before  we  had  any  idea  how  well  the 
jumbo  jet  would  sell.  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics advises  me  today  that  60  orders  have 
been  placed  with  Boeing  for  the  707  jum- 
bo jet.  Surely  there  will  be  a  great  many 
additional  sales  that  will  cut  into  the 
SST  sales  projections. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  airlines  seem  to  think 
the  SST  is  a  good  br.rgain  because  they 
keep  putting  up  $1  million  apiece  to  stand 
in  line  for  the  planes. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  this  field.  As  a 
layman  and  one  who  is  a  nonexpert,  I 
just  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  $4.5 
billion  to  develop  a  plane  that  will  not 
cany  more  than  300  people  and  cannot 
cruise  more  than  4,000  miles  without 
landing,  when  we  have  other  planes  that 
have  far  greater  capacity  than  that. 

There  was  one  other  subject  I  wanted 
to  discuss,  though,  and  that  is  the  dupli- 
cation that  exists  between  this  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  the  fleld  of 
mass  transportation.  The  committee  rec- 


ognized that,  and  I  invite  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  to  a  very 
interesting  comment  by  the  committee  on 
page  5,  which  I  would  like  to  quote: 

The  Committee  has  made  several  reduc- 
tions in  programs  in  transportation  research 
related  specifically  to  urban  problems  be- 
cause of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  activities  in  this  area. 
Not  all  such  funds  were  deleted  since  the 
Committee  does  not  wish  to  prevent  the 
Department  of  Transportation  from  having 
the  opportunity  of  competing  for  Jurisdic- 
tion over  urban  transportation  activities. 

Now,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is 
worth  $10  million  just  to  give  this  De- 
partment the  opportimity  of  competing 
with  HUD  to  see  which  Department  is 
going  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of 
mass  transportation. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  this 
body  a  bill,  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  appropriated  $175 
million  to  HUD  for  mass  transportation. 
I  have  in  my  hand  some  information 
from  HUD  indicating  a  fabulous  amount 
of  grants  for  demonstration  projects,  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  for  research 
and  development  in  high-speed  transpor- 
tation activities.  Then  we  come  along  in 
this  bill,  because  they  have  not  resolved 
the  question  downtown  of  whether  mass 
transportation  will  in  the  future  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
we  are  compounding  the  injury  by  giving 
them  both  large  sums  of  money  to  do 
the  same  things  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  reduced  this  item  by  $8,300,000. 
But  there  is  still  $10.3  million  in  this 
bill  for  research  in  mass  transportation 
activities.  There  is  an  additional  $5.9 
million  in  the  OCBce  of  the  Secretary  for 
transportation  research. 

As  I  have  said,  HUD  was  recently 
given  $175  million  for  msiss  transporta- 
tion activities,  most  of  which  is  for 
grants,  of  course,  but  $10  million  is  for 
research. 

I  wish  we  could  have  found  some  way 
to  resolve  this  tug  of  war  which  is  going 
on  now  between  HUD  and  DOT  to  find 
out,  before  we  make  more  appropriations, 
which  Department  is  going  to  have  juris- 
diction in  this  field. 

The  committee  made  another  com- 
ment in  which  I  concur,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  it  because  It  expresses  my  feeling 
exactljf. 

I  quote  from  page  7  of  the  report : 

Duplication  in  research  and  development 
is  wasteful  not  only  of  money  but  of  the 
valuable  time  of  qualified  researchers.  Since 
by  the  very  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  predict  accurately 
the  benefits  to  be  achieved,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely diflScult  management  area.  It  is  also 
an  area  of  high  costs. 

Many  of  the  requests  for  funds  for  research 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Committee  thus 
far  have  been  supported  by  scanty  Justifica- 
tions. Too  often,  it  appears  that  the  contract 
research  programs  especially  will  be  formu- 
lated only  after  appropriations  are  enacted. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  could  have  been  cut  more.  I  per- 
sonally favor  deeper  cuts,  but  those  who 
have  served  on  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees know  that  one  person  cannot  al- 


ways have  his  way.  We  have  to  resolve 
these  issues  on  the  basis  of  compromise. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  again  that 
the  cuts  made  by  the  committee  amount 
to  approximately  11  percent.  The  aggre- 
gate cuts  amount  to  $188  million — a  sub- 
stantial one.  While  I  took  some  reserva- 
tions and  still  reserve  the  right  to  vote 
for  some  additional  cuts  on  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  this  afternoon,  on  the  whole 
I  believe  the  bill  is  a  sound  one  and 
worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin 
with  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI 
for  an  outstanding  job  on  this  new  sub- 
committee, on  which  he  serves  as  chair- 
man. He  is  a  most  dedicated  and  a  most 
hard  working  man  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  reported 
H.R.  5424,  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1968,  to  the  House  on 
March  21,  1967,  it  not  only  included  the 
one  high-endurance  cutter,  and  one 
oceanographic  cutter,  but  also  four  addi- 
tional high-endurance  cutters. 

For  several  years,  our  committee  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  deterio- 
rating condition  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
high-endurance  cutter  fieet,  which  is  so 
essential  in  connection  with  ocean  sta- 
tion work,  law  enforcement,  search  and 
rescue,  and  patrol  work  when  operating 
with  the  Navy  in  times-of  emergency. 

I  am  sure  the  Appropriations  Cominlt- 
tee  recognized  these  needs  for  accelerated 
replacement  of  the  high-endurance  cut- 
ter fleet,  just  as  we  did. 

However.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  un- 
derstand the  vital  role  that  the  Coast 
Guard  plays  in  oceanography. 

The  Coast  Guard  historically  has  been 
the  leading  agency  in  the  collection  of 
necessary  oceanographic  data  in  the 
arctic  and  subarctic  regions.  Under  in- 
ternational treaty  since  1914,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  carrying  a  large  portion 
of  the  burden  of  the  International  Ice 
Patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  was 
created  following  the  Titanic  disaster  in 
1912. 

Presently,  they  are  fimctioning  with 
a  23-year-old  converted  180-foot  buoy 
tender.  It  is  something  of  a  makeshift, 
not  having  been  designed  for  oceano- 
graphic work  in  the  first  place,  and  is 
far  from  adequate  to  use  efficiently  to- 
day's sophisticated  oceanographic 
technology. 

The  oceanographic  cutter  contained 
in  the  budget  request  was  to  replace  the 
obsolete  vessel,  the  Evergreen,  presently 
in  use.  If  the  replacement  vessel  were  to 
be  contracted  for  today,  it  would  still 
take  3  years  before  she  could  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation — by  which  time, 
of  course,  the  existing  vessel  will  be  that 
much  older  and  increasingly  less 
efficient. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
oceanographic  program  Involves  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  a  num- 
ber of  agencies.  Oceanography  is  not  a 
simple  single  discipline  that  can  be  con- 
veniently departmentalized.  According- 
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ly.  after  a  number  of  years  of  intensive 
study— beginning  in  the  Congress  In 
1959 — the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966  was  en- 
acted Into  law  in  June  of  last  year,  to 
Improve  and  centralize  the  coordination 
of  our  varied  oceanographic  activities 
and  to  assign  priorities  to  the  areas  in 
need  of  Immediate  action. 

The  law  created  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Encineerlng 
Development,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Vice  President,  with  membership 
representing  all  of  the  executive  de- 
partments having  significant  Involve- 
ment In  the  marine  sciences. 

I  call  youi'  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
carrying  out  its  intended  function,  the 
Marine  Science  Council  approved  the  in- 
clusion of  the  oceanographic  cutter  for 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1968.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
oceanographic  ve.ssel  of  any  significance 
Included  In  any  budget  request  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  from 
the  testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee  fully 
appreciate  that  our  committee,  and  in- 
deed the  Congress,  have  taken  note  of 
the  present  situation  in  regard  to  ocean- 
ography and  the  need  for  high-level  co- 
ordination of  activities  in  that  field. 

In  further  recognition  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  1966  Marine  Resources  Act  also 
establishes  a  15-member  Conmiission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, whose  job  it  is  to  study  all  of  the 
requirements  for  a  long-range  national 
oceanographic  program,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fixed  period  of  time,  approxi- 
mately 18  months,  it  is  to  raalce  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Congress,  for  the  organizational  system 
best  suited  in  carrying  forward  this  field 
which  Is  so  vital  to  our  economy  and  se- 
curity In  the  future. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  that  the 
new  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
done  but  felt  that  these  observations 
would  be  helpful  to  their  understanding 
of  the  multiple  responsibilities  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  for 
his  spfendld  handling  of  the  difficult  job 
of  subcommittee  chairman— he  has  done 
a  fine  Job  of  navigating  in  treacherous 
waters. 

And  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proposal  contained  in 
this  bill  to  construct  two  high -endurance 
Secretary-class  cutters  at  $14.5  million 
esujh  instead  of  one  cutter  and  one  $12 
mlllioD  oceanographic  vessel. 

The  oceanographic  research  vessel  was 
to  have  replaced  the  obsolete  Evergreen. 
a  30-year-old  Ice  patrol  vessel  now  used 
for  both  Ice  patrol  work  and  scientific 
data  collecting. 


If  the  proposed  appropriations  go 
through — to  build  the  cutter  instead  of 
the  research  vessel — it  will  mean  the 
Evergreen  will  not  be  decommissioned 
as  she  should  bo.  Work  in  rigorous  arctic 
climates  calls  for  a  sturdy  and  safe  ship 
with  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  en 
which  I  serve,  reviewed  the  Coast  Guard 
recommendations  and  concurred  that 
the  new  oceanographic  vessel  was  much 
more  necessary  than  the  additional  cut- 
ter. 

In  the  past,  our  oceanoeraphy  pro- 
jrram  has  been  so  fractured  tiial  it  need- 
ed coordination.  Because  of  this  scatter- 
ing of  responsibility,  Cungress  approved 
the  creation  of  a  Marine  Resources  and 
En^'ineenng  Development  Council  under 
the  chairman.ship  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  This  council  is  now  in  being 
and  IS  currently  rc'iewin.g  our  Nations 
objectives  in  the  field  of  oceanography. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  it  would  agree 
that  the  Coast  Guard's  new  oceano- 
graphic ve.ssel  could  play  a  vital  role  in 
our  overall  oceanography  program.  I 
hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
make  the  necessar>-  study  to  which  they 
refer  in  their  report  on  the  coordination 
of  oceanoiiraphic  activities.  If  they  check 
with  the  Marine  Resources  Council.  I 
believe  the  committee  will  conclude  that 
construction  of  an  oceanograpluc  vessel 
is  more  urgent  than  construction  of  an 
additional  cutter. 

I  hope  that  an  amendment  will  be 
accepted  restoring  the  oceanographic 
vessel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.!  Forty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  172] 

Ashley  Oarmatz  Passman 

Brown,  Ciillf  Hiiy?  Prvor 

Burton.  Calif  H^bort  Rarlrlt 

Casey  Herlonfi  Resnlck 

CoWKer  Hungate  Roudebuih 

Dent  King.  Calif  Scheuer 

Dickinson  Kluczynskl  .Slke3 

Digits  Miller,  Calif.  Sisk 

Everett  Mo-s  Taylor 

Ford.  Murphv,  N  T.  Whltener 

WUU.imD.  OKonskl  Wlillams.Ml.s8 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall.  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Comniitt.ee. 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11456.  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  tlie  roll  to 
be  called,  when  399  Members  responded 
to  their  ixames,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Boland  1  had  26  minutes  re- 
maining and  llie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MiNSHALLl  had  17  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  yield 
5  iiiinute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Lfnnon;. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  considering 
the  problems  of  establishing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Tran.sportation  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  I  think  we  can  well  un- 
der.stand  tiie  difficulties  that  might  have 
confronted  this  di.-tinguished  subcom- 
in.tu^e,  led  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu^^^etts  (Mr.  Boland], 
whin  it  wa.s  faced  with  the  assessment 
of  the  President  s  budget  request  in  this 
field  f.jr  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  in  the  well 
of  the  House  today  as  a  member  of  the 
Coi.'^t  Guard  Subcommittee  for  11  years 
and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Oceanogra- 
phy Subcaiainittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies for  the  la.'it  5  years. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
fnd  myself  in  agreement  with  this  piece 
of  legii.lation— this  appropriation  bill; 
the  first  appropriation  bill  for  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation — and 
with  the  language,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  committee  report. 

I  do  find,  however,  what  I  consider  to 
be  some  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  this  subcommittee  with  respect 
to  two  matters: 

P^rst,  in  the  field  of  marine  sciences 
and   oceanography. 

Second,  in  relation  to  the  needs  and 
the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very  few  of 
us  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  Coast  Guard 
and  its  roles  and  missions. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  a  number  of  missions  in  everyone 
of  the  50  States,  but  one.  and  in  all  of  the 
free  oceans  and  sea  lanes  of  the  world, 
and  in  many  that  are  not  so  free. 

Now,  to  come  specifically  to  my  point, 
if  I  may.  and  if  the  Members  have  a 
copy  of  the  committee  report  in  front 
of  them,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  they 
would  turn  to  page  9  thereof,  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  vessel  program  concerning 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  want  to  agree  with  this  statement: 

Many  agencies  in  the  government  are  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  In  oceanographic  and 
marine  research  activities. 

Actually,  these  are  proliferated  in 
.some  14  different  agencies,  departments, 
and  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  we  will  admit.  But  I  wonder  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  subsequent  statement 
when  the  committee  states  this: 

The  committee  feels  that  this  important 
program  could  be  more  effectively  managed 
and  propo'ses  to  study  the  coordination  of 
oceanographic  activities  throughout  the 
government. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
studied  this  matter  for  some  5  years.  We 
had  a  series  of  hearings  that  lasted  4 
weeks.  We  heard  from  the  private  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  and  from  the  ma- 
rine scientists.  technologists,  and 
oceanographers.  and  all  of  the  various 
Government  agencies,  departments,  and 
bureaus.  We  heard  testimony  from  some 
42  Members  of  the  Congress  who  had 
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introduced  similar  bills.  There  were 
three  Members  who  introduced  what 
we  would  generally  refer  to  as  "wet 
NASA  legislation,"  and  they  came  pre- 
pared to  testify  and  testified  very  articu- 
lately, and  with  a  degree  of  eloquence 
and  conviction,  but  when  they  finished 
their  testimony  and  they  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  some  37  other  Members  of 
the  Conpress.  as  well  as  testimony  from 
the  private  sectors  of  our  economy  and 
from  the  different  Government  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  agencies,  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  legislation  that  would 
create  a  commission  including  all  of  the 
sectors  of  the  Government  and  private 
economy  to  make  a  determination  of 
what  type  of  governmental  structure  we 
should  have. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  chairman  of  this  national 
council.  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job,  but  this  Commission  headed  by  Dr. 
Stratton  is  doing  a  fabulous  job.  They 
are  mandating,  if  you  please,  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  what  type  of  governmental  struc- 
ture we  should  have  to  coordinate  this 
entire  subject  of  oceanography  and  the 
marine  sciences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  .gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

We  asked  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  defer  its  considerations,  be- 
cause this  subject  is  being  studied  now 
not  only  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  by  our  subcommittee 
and  by  a  Presidential  Commission  of  the 
most  eminent  marine  scientists,  technol- 
ogists, and  oceanographers  in  the  world. 
Their  report  will  be  forthcoming,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  report  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  other  point:  This  distinguished 
subcommittee  calls  to  our  attention  that 
in  1962  the  Treasury  Department,  under 
which  the  Coast  Guard  was  then  operat- 
ing, ordered  a  high-endurance  cutter  re- 
placement program  that  would  provide 
35  new  cutters  by  1974.  Now,  listen  to  me 
and  hear  me,  because  I  want  to  make 
this  very  clear: 

The  cutter  replacement  plan  is  in  its 
fifth  year  at  present,  and  to  this  year 
only  eight  new  cutters  have  been  budg- 
eted. In  other  words,  they  are  saying  to 
us  that  with  35  new  cutters  programed, 
and  we  are  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  only  eight  new  cutters  have 
been  budgeted.  The  legislative  authoriz- 
ing committee  in  its  judgment  and  wis- 
dom, based  on  a  more  intricate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard 
than  I  daresay  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has,  made  this 
determination,  and  you  must  keep  in 
mind  too,  my  friends,  that  the  decision 
was  made  to  send  five  cutters  of  this 
class  to  Vietnam  after  the  budget  request 
came  up  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

The  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  after 


hearing  extensive  tesimony,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  decided  that  there  was  an 
urgent  and  Immediate  need  to  replace 
these  five — considering  that  we  had  only 
appropriated  for  eight — and  In  a  5- 
year  period  even  though  the  program 
calls  for  35  within  the  matter  of  an- 
other SVa  years.  The  full  committee  in 
its  judgment  approved  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  and  approved  the  five.  But 
you  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  our  recom- 
mendation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  talking  about 
the  SST's  and  private  enterprise.  But 
here  is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  needs  what  the  authorizing 
committee  legislation  Is  calling  for.  We 
cannot  imderstand  why,  in  yoiu-  judg- 
ment, you  saw  fit  to  take  the  action  you 
did. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  At  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held,  at  the  time  that  the  committee  sat 
down  and  marked  the  bill  up,  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  not  signed  into  law 
and  we  gave  the  Coast  Guard  precisely 
the  nimiber  of  high  endurance  cutters 
that  they  requested  plus  an  additional 
one,  if  they  would  do  away  with  the 
oceanographic  vessel. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Do  you  mean  you  gave 
them  precisely  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  Budget  requested 
one  high  endurance  cutter. 

Mr.  LENNON.  But  that  is  not  what 
they  require. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  Is  what  they  re- 
quested for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  not  what  they 
requested  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  Is  what  the  Coast 
Guard  requested  before  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Of  course,  I  must  point 
out  that  going  through  the  layers  of 
bureaucracy,  they  were  cut  down — that 
is  true.  The  Coast  Guard  recognized  the 
need.  Of  course,  when  I  say  that,  I  say 
that  advisedly  and  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  was  done  on  the  part  of  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  that  Is  where  they  were  cut  back.  I 
am  not  criticizing  but  I  am  just  raising 
the  question — you  gentlemen  say  in  your 
report  that  there  is  an  lu-gent  need  to 
move  forward  and,  yet,  you  cut  us  back 
after  we  authorized  it.  Could  you  not  de- 
pend on  the  knowledge  of  the  members 
of  the  authorization  committee — we  are 
In  a  better  position  to  equate  these  things 
and  make  a  judgment  on  this. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Obviously,  the  answer 
is  "No." 

Mr.  LENNON.  Apparently  not. 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  sure  that  gentle- 
man and  his  subcommittee  studied  this 
Coast  Guard  program  for  a  long  time 


and  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Coast  Guard  does  need 
the  cutters  thac  the  gentleman  speaks 
of.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
however,  was  in  the  situation  described 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
described  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  it  had  the  budget  request  before  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall]  may  give  his  answer  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  were  in  a  situation 
where  we  had  a  request  for  one — and  we 
funded  that  one.  We  also  added  one.  So 
that,  we  gave  them  twice  what  we  were 
requested  to  in  that  we  asked  that  the 
money  for  the  oceanographic  vessel  be 
used  for  a  high  endurance  cutter.  So  in 
a  sense,  we  gave  twice  what  was  asked 
us  over  and  above  what  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  permit  that  agency 
to  request.  We  would  be  very  happy,  I 
think,  to  fund  more  high  endurance  cut- 
ters if  we  were  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  LENNON,  You  did  not  consider 
the  authorization  bill  to  be  a  request  by 
another  legislative  committee  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr,  McFALL.  What  we  did  was  to  con- 
sider the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President. 

Mr.  LENNON.  You  did  not  consider 
the  authorization  legislation  which  this 
House  passed  without  one  dissenting 
vote? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  considered  the  au- 
thorization, but  the  budget  request  is 
made  by  the  executive  and  this  Is  the 
practice  followed  by  every  subcommittee 
on  appropriations. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lennon]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

We  always  consider  authorization  re- 
quests of  the  legislative  committees,  but 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  the 
responsibility  of  fimding  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mended full  funding  for  all  of  the  au- 
thorizations of  all  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, I  would  just  hate  to  think  what 
the  budget  would  be. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  11456  which  would  appro- 
priate $142,375,000  for  two  prototype 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  which  I 
fully  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  House  today,  waiting  watch- 
fully to  see  whether  Congress  is  going  to 
invest  in  U.S.  prestige  and  supremacy  in 
its  aircraft  technology,  or  decide,  in- 
stead, that  airlines  must  pay  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  British-French  consortium 
for  their  Concorde.  The  Boeing  company 
has  en  order  129  sales  for  the  American 
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SST.  and  those  sales  will  surely  go  to  the 
British  and  French  if  we  fail  to  provide 
the  authorlzaUon  for  the  SST  program 
today. 

Not  only  are  the  Bnli>h  a:;d  French 
watching  what  we  do  today,  but  the  Ras- 
sians  have  a  direct  interest.  Their  SST 
Is  expected  to  be  shown  witliin  the  year, 
and  although  the  United  States  is  lag- 
ging in  development  at  the  present  time, 
the  confidence  that  the  American   air- 
craft Industry  has  built  throutjh  the  years 
does  not  place  it  at  a  disadvantage,  pro- 
viding   the    research    schedule    can    be 
maintained.    More    than    a    hixlf-billion 
dollars  has  been  invested  in  phages  1  and 
2  but  now  phase  3  needs  to  bo  started  t ) 
maintain  the  program.  The  world  confi- 
dence in  America  s  ability  to  build  air- 
planes is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  far  more  orders  on  record  for  the 
American  SST  than  fjr  the  Concorde. 
which  will  be  in  the  air  years  sooner. 
But,  there  are  other  considerations  tlian 
this  confidence,  and  the  va'.ue  of  the  SST 
certainly   goes   far   beyond    the   obvious 
saving  of  time  of  airline  passengers.  The 
jobs  created  by  the  production  and  oper- 
ation of  the  aircraft  will  be  important  to 
thousands  of  Americans.  The  health  of  a 
major  American  industry  will  be  saved, 
and  the  United  States,  already  severely 
taxed  in  Its  balance  of  payments,  will 
enjoy  a  return  of  billions  of  dollars,  in- 
stead of  an  additional  outflow  of  sjold. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  simply  is  no  alter- 
native to  the  Government  s  involvemei.t 
In  the  SST  project.  The  cost  of  develop- 
ing an  advanced  SST  is  too  great  for 
private  Industry  since  it  will  take  12  to 
15  years  before  there  wiU  be  any  return 
on  the  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  must  either  be  a  part  of  this  new- 
era  of  air  transportation,   or  forgo  its 
leadership  position. 

GOVEHNMTNT       INVESTME.NT       vrRSlS        PRIVATE 
CKPITM. 

There  Is  talk  that  an  amendment  will 
be  introduced  that  would  prohibit  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  this  SST  pro- 
gram, but  this  simply  would  kill  the 
project.  There  is  no  other  way  that  has 
been  shown  to  me  by  which  thi'^  project 
can  be  accomplished,  than  with  Govern- 
ment participation.  Like  my  colleagues. 
I  have  received  letters  proposing  private 
financing  of  the  SST  despite  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  No  private  finan- 
cial proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
Government,  nor  the  backing  of  indus- 
try. And,  there  are  good  reasons.  There 
will  be  a  long,  dry  period  of  12  to  15  years 
between  the  time  of  the  development  in- 
vestment and  the  time  profits  can  be  ex- 
pected. And,  this  period  of  financial 
sterility  dictates  that  interest  on  the  In- 
vested money  be  obtained  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates.  This  is  why  private  capi- 
tal, at  equity  rates  of  return,  would  be 
simply  too  expensive  for  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  SSA  project. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Boeing  Co.  used  its  own  money  to  develop 
the  707  Jet.  This  private  investment 
was  $17  million,  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  a  private  industry  to  risk,  but 
very  small  compared  to  the  amount 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  SST. 
Yet,  Boeing's  research  set  the  pace  for 
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the  world  in  developing  US.  airplane  su- 
PM'macy  and  prestige.  Boeliig  continued 
thtir  private,  r-ioneer  effort  with  their 
own  investmeiU  in  the  727,  737.  and  the 
research    on    the    jumbo-jet,    the    747. 
However,  the  SST  is  an  entirely  new  re- 
search area,  and  developmental  costs  are 
huge.   The    financing   potential   of    the 
manufacturers   is   inadequate   to   tackle 
sucli  a  larce-5<cale.  hi^ih-risk,  lont;-lerm 
venture.   The   Boeing  Go's  current   re- 
p.irted   net   worth  is   S500  million,  and 
the  engine  division  of  General  Electrics 
worth  is  far  le.<;s  than  that.  We  are  not 
talking  here  today  about  production  of 
airplanes     for     private     indu.slry.     Mr. 
Chairman;  we  have  the  i-ssue  before  us 
of  financin:?  prototypes,  in  winch  finan- 
cial help  of  552  million  has  even  come 
from  the  airlines  to  Ics.sen  the  Govern- 
ment participation   Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose any   amendment   requivint;  private 
investment   of   the   prototypes,   because 
its  etlect  would  not  be  to  aid  the  project, 
only  to  ground  it,  and  perhr.ps  perma- 
nently 

COVEBNMFNT  RETURN   ON   ITS   MONET 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  sonic 
boom  restrictions  has  been  discussed  by 
many  people,  and  the  uncertainty  that 
a  .'iUper.sonic  Iran-sport  can  be  flown  over 
land  areas  at  super.sonic  speeds  ceitainly 
exi.sts  But.  in  this  connection.  Secretary 
Alan  Boyd  ha.s  said  it  may  have  to  fly 
at  subsonic  speeds  over  land  if  the  boom 
problem  i.^  objectionable.  This  makes  it 
imperative  for  us  to  consider,  tlien.  the 
niinimmn   return   on   the   Government's 
monoy.  and  the  economic  feasibility  if 
the  SST  only  is  permitted  to  fly  over 
water.    Mr.     Chairman,    even     without 
House   authorization    for   the   advance- 
ment of  the  SST  program,  airlines  have 
placed  12J  orders  for  delivery  positions 
with    the    Boeing    Co.    The    break-even 
point     for    the     Government's    partici- 
pation   is    300    airplanes    in    15    years. 
The  FAA  has  estimated  the  sales  at  500, 
even  with  the  restriction  of  supersonic 
speeds  over  water  routes  only.  It  hardly 
seems  possible,  regardless  of  whether  this 
aircraft  flies  over  water  or  over  water 
and  land  at  supersonic  speeds,  that  300 
planes  would  not  be  sold  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  reimbursed  In  full. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  for  a 
moiiieut  on  the  effect  if  the  United  States 
is  denied  the  opportu:uty  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  the  SST.  Those  sales 
now  on  order  mo.^t  assuredly  will  go  to 
the  British-French  Concorde,  at  a  price- 
tag  of  $40  million  each.  That  is  well  over 
$4    billion.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    cannot 
emphasize  strongly  enough  my  support 
for  this  program  in  hght  of  these  con- 
servative   estimate's    of    traffic    volume, 
sales  and  return  cf  Government  invest- 
ment, plus  the  fact  that  almost  one-half 
of  the  goal  of  300  aircraft  has  already 
been  reached. 


MILITARY    APPLICATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  possibility  of  a 
inilitaiy  application  to  the  SST  is  not 
ju.-tiflcatlon  alone  for  its  construction, 
but  it  is  a  factor  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  1940's  the  Defen.'^e  De- 
partment said  there  was  no  military 
application  for  the  jets  that  they  use  to 
such  a  vital  degree  today.   And,  today 


we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  e-a 
in  aviation  with  the  same  type  of  "horse 
and  buggy"  tliinking  that  cxi.-tcd  20 
years  ago.  It  is  inconceivable  to  mc  that 
if  there  were  SST's  .•:itting  in  the  Nation's 
airports,  or  at  military  installations, 
that,  in  time  of  emergency,  their  vast 
speed  and  passenger  capabilities  would 
not  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  sugge.st  that  the  military 
application  of  the  SST  is  great,  and  one 
that  should  be  remembered  in  rendering 
a  decision  on  this  authorization. 

BALANCE     or     PAYMFNTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  French  aviation  ex- 
pert has  been  quoted  as  sayins: 

We  have,  with  ihe  Concorde,  an  unprere- 
dented  opportunity  to  challenge  the  US. 
m.muf.iciurers    lii    their    own    market. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sir  George  Ed- 
wards, the  British  airplane  designer,  ha^ 
said; 

Tlie  only  thing  that  cnn  nfTect  us  now  Is 
how  quickly  your  country  decides  to  begin 
building  your  first  SST. 

The  Concorde  consortium  Is  viewin3 
with  watchful  eyes  what  we  do  here  to- 
day, for  they  have  plans  for  over  $4  bil- 
liun  sales  by  1975  for  the  Concorde.  And. 
I  ask  where  those  sales  are  going  to  come 
from?  They  are  going  to  come  from  US. 
airlines,  and  the  degree  of  this  outilow  of 
American  money  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  decision  today.  If  there  !■; 
to  be  no  American  SST.  our  airlines  will 
buy  the  Concorde  in  large  numbers  as  a 
matter    of    economic    survival    for    the 
highly  competitive  transatlantic  routes. 
It   is   this   balance   of   payments   which 
highly  concerns  me.  The  question  is  sim- 
ply, do  we  allow  American  money  to  flow 
overseas  for  the  purchase  of  these  air- 
craft, or  do  we  create  the  jobs  here  in 
the  United  States  and  have  forei!,'n  in- 
come for  our  product?  And,  these  are  no 
.small    amounts.    Taking    into    account 
both  sales  of  our  aircraft  abroad  and  the 
fact  that,  with  an  SST  of  our  own.  the 
US.  airlines  would  not  be  required  to 
make  these  foreii;n  purcha.ses,  the  favor- 
able balance-of-payments  effect  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $54  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  consider  this  a  vital  con- 
sideration in  supporting  this  authoriza- 
tion of  the  American  SST. 

OVER  LAND  VERSUS  OVER  SEA  ISSUE 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  supersonic  flight 
Is  re.stricted  to  international,  overwater 
routes,  the  potential  market  for  the  SST 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  return  the  en- 
tire investment,  plus  profit,  to  the  air- 
lines and  manufacturers,  and  the  invest- 
ment, plus  intere.st,  to  the  Government. 
The  air  travel  market  is  expected  to 
grow  at  least  tenfold  in  the  next  23  years, 
and  40  percent  of  that  growth  will  be  in 
the  lucrative  overwater  market,  in  which 
the  SST  will  operate  initially.  A  success- 
ful supersonic  transport  production 
program,  therefore,  could  be  exception- 
ally large.  Government  and  industry 
e-slimates  Indicate  that  at  least  500 
planes  will  be  needed  by  1990  to  serve 
intercontinental  overwater  routes  only. 
I  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  esti- 
mate Is  for  overwater  flights  alone. 
Should  research  from  the  day-to-day  use 
of  the  Concorde,  and  study  on  the  de- 
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veloplng  SST  solve  the  sonic  boom  prob- 
lem, and  eliminate  restrictions  over  land 
areas,  then  those  sales  are  expected  to 
reach  1,000  to  1,200  by  1990. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  just  re- 
strict my  remarks  to  overwater  flights. 
A  500-plane  overwater  market  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing a  competitive  airplane  that  will  allow 
the  airlines  to  make  a  profit,  return  the 
Government's  investment,  and  permit  a 
profit  for  the  manufacturers.  Perhaps 
the  most  reliable  indicators  of  the  SST's 
potential  revenue  and  profit  capabilities, 
however,  are  the  airlines  themselves.  The 
major  airlines  In  the  United  States  have 
placed  at  risk,  $1  million  for  each  SST 
they  have  on  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  strongest 
security  the  Government  has  for  its  in- 
vestment is  the  private  airline  commit- 
ment of  $52  million  of  their  own  money 
to  ease  the  burden  of  Government  Invest- 
ment during  the  prototype  development 
program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  support  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  and  the  struggle  for 
commercial  air  leadership  which  it  seeks 
to  preserve  for  the  United  States.  I  op- 
pose the  method  of  funding  and  paying 
for  this  project  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury. 

Over  one-half  billion  has  already  been 
spent  for  design  and  development  studies. 
Today  we  contemplate  spending  an  addi- 
tional $142  million  as  a  partial  commit- 
ment on  an  obligation  which  may  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  billion  or  more. 

The  only  question  I  raise  at  this  time 
relates  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
financial  burden  of  this  development  on 
all  of  the  taxpayers,  although  only  a 
special  group  of  taxpayers  will  benefit. 

According  to  figures  submitted  to  my 
offlC9  over  85  percent  of  our  citizens  have 
never  been  on  any  kind  of  an  airplane. 
Of  the  remaining  15  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, less  than  6  percent  of  our  people 
regularly  fly.  Therefore,  these  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  to  provide  addi- 
tional airspeed  to  a  very  select  and  small 
group  of  people  of  America. 

Somehow  or  another  the  small  and 
select  group  of  citizens  who  stand  to 
benefit  by  this  development  should  more 
substantially  contribute  to  its  cost.  It  is 
unfair  and  a  form  of  regressive  taxation 
to  finance  this  aircraft  development  out 
of  general  tax  revenues  which  we  can  ill 
afford  at  this  time.  . 

Last  February,  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  aviation  de- 
velopment trust  fund.  The  development 
resources  would  be  created  by  the  im- 
position of  an  additional  5  percent  air- 
line travel  tax  imposed  on  t'"avel  within, 
to,  and  from  the  United  States.  This  tax 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  present  5 -per- 
cent air  travel  tax  which  creates  a  modest 
contribution  to  the  Federal  Government 
expenditure  for  airport  construction  and 
the  monitoring  of  air  transport. 

This  5-percent  tax  would  raise  in  ex- 
cess of  $150  million  annually  for  this 
purpose  and  all  other  purposes  related 
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to  improved  commercial  air  transport. 
It  would  establish  a  user  tax  for  com- 
mercial air  development  and  provide  a 
system  of  payment  more  equitably  re- 
lated to  benefit.  The  user  tax  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  supplemented  by 
general  tax  revenues — but  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  burden  would  be  assimied  by 
the  6  percent  of  our  people  who  regu- 
larly fly  and  desire  the  maximum  bene- 
fit of  faster  travel. 

The  highway  trust  fund  and  the  fuel 
tax  which  supports  it  have  provided 
America  with  the  finest  highway  system 
In  the  world.  The  user  tax  principle  has 
made  this  development  possible. 

The  supersonic  transport  Is  not  the 
first  commercial  aircraft  development. 
Nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Aircraft  develop- 
ment must  continue  year  after  year — a 
user  development  tax  will  become  in- 
evitable. It  may  as  well  begin  now  and 
put  the  tax  burden  more  squarely  on 
those  who  receive  prime  benefit. 

"We  have  time  now  to  develop  more 
suitable  methods  to  finance  the  super- 
sonic transport  development.  "We  should 
act  now  to  provide  the  most  suitable 
arrangement — before  we  become  irre- 
trievably bound  and  committed  to  cast- 
ing this  burden  entirely  upon  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMOJ. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MiNSBALL],  and  all  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
fine  job  which  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  us  today. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving, 
and  I  continue  to  serve,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land], the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiNSHALL],  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  on  the  In- 
dependent OfQces  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  I  know  the  effort  and  the 
ability  which  they  put  into  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Boland],  has  gone  over 
the  bill  very  thoroughly  and  Is  com- 
pletely familiar  with  it,  and  what  he  rec- 
ommends to  us  today  should  be  accepted 
by  all  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  r.IAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  in  these  lauda- 
tory remarks  about  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  MmsnALL],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cr.rolina  [Mr.  Jonas].  I  would  want  to 
also  compliment  the  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McFall],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates].  Their 
work  merits  our  support.  They  have,  I 
believe,     made     a    great    contribution 


through  their  diligence  and  their  efforts 
in  forging  this  important  legislation  and 
In  bringing  it  before  the  House  today. 

They  have  made  significant  reductions 
in  the  requests  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting efiacient  and  economical  opera- 
tions and  in  helping  get  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  off  on  a  sound 
footing. 

This  new  Department  is  headed  by  a 
very  able  man,  Hon.  Alan  Boyd.  Under 
his  leadership,  and  the  continued  good 
worli  of  the  committee,  I  believe  we  have 
every  reason  to  look  forw-ard  to  effective 
contributions  to  the  national  welfare  by 
this  new  Department. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  my  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the  problem 
of  the  SST  is  concerned,  I  am  familiar 
with  this  problem.  I  have  worked  upon 
it  for  several  years  in  our  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  feel  that  I  can  also 
speak  on  this  subject  very  objectively  in 
the  sense  that  the  competition  for  the 
engine  to  be  placed  In  this  plane,  as  all 
of  us  know,  had  been  between  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corp.,  and  the  Pratt  &  'Whit- 
ney Corp.,  which  is  located  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent  but  which  company  lost  the 
competition  and  the  award  went  to  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  own 
State  has  not  too  much  to  benefit  from 
the  continuation  of  this  very  expensive 
program.  Nevertheless,  this  program 
must  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  will  look  at  the 
fiag  carriers  of  every  major  nation  in  the 
world,  we  will  see  them  flying  American- 
made  planes  and  engines. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  continue  in 
the  competition  which  exists  in  the  world 
today,  if  we  are  to  stay  abreast  of  this 
situation  and  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
aviation,  then  we  cannot  afford  to  fall 
behmd  in  aircraft  production  and  in  new 
types  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  a  very  few  years 
we  will  be  In  the  supersonic  field,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  I  am  sure  that  most 
aircraft  manufacturers  would  prefer  this 
to  be  delayed  for  some  period  of  years. 
But  it  is  here.  Tlie  state  of  the  art  is  here. 
The  know-how  exists  today,  and  these 
planes  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States,  or  we  are  going  to  fall 
behind  economically  and  in  every  other 
respect.  "When  we  are  talking  about  this 
program,  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
staying  ahead  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
aviation.  We  are  also  talking  about  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  jobs  throughout 
this  countiT,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
the  health  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  support 
this  able  subcommittee  in  its  recommen- 
dation in  this  particular  field,  and  in  all 
fields  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Felly]  and  commend  him  for  the  logic 
of  his  statement. 

The  $142  million  in  this  bill  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  Is  a  sound  Investment  in  the 
prestige  of  this  country  and  its  suprem- 
acy in  its  aircraft  technology. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BoLAND]  which  stated  and  I  repeat; 

The  committee  believes  that  devel"pment 
of  the  SST  Is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
country  that  the  funds  reconunended  should 
be  appropriated.  The  value  of  the  SST  goes 
far  beyond  the  saving  of  time  of  airline  pas- 
sengers. The  Jobs  created  by  the  production 
and  operation  will  be  important  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  The  health  of  a  major 
Industry  will  be  preserved  Foreign  exchange 
will  be  earned,  and  the  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollar  Investment  already  made  will 
be  protected.  The  time  Is  near  for  the  next 
step  In  air  transportation,  supersonic  flight. 
to  become  a  reality.  The  United  States  must 
either  be  a  part  of  this  new  era  or  forgo  its 
leadersiilp  position  in  air  transportation. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  uncertainties 
to  the  SST  program.  There  have  been  in 
every  great  advance  forward  in  this 
coimtry's  leadership  in  the  aero-space 
industry. 

The  SST  program  should  go  forward 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  air- 
plane represents  significant  advance- 
ments In  technology.  Both  the  British- 
French  Concorde  and  Russian  TU-144, 
and  their  follow-on  advanced  versions. 
are  serious  threats  to  this  country's 
manned  aircraft  leadership  and  capa- 
bility. 

The  large  potential  market  Is  twund 
to  have  a  substantial  economic  impact 
on  the  country  producing  supersonic 
transports. 

This  program,  during  the  prototype 
and  production  phases,  will  provide  desir- 
able long-term  employment  for  the  most 
important  aircraft  industry.  During  the 
prototjrpe  program  it  is  estimated  that 
the  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers. 
and  their  suppliers,  wUl  employ  over 
28,000  people.  The  production  program 
could  employ  thousands  and  thousands 

more. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its 
excellent  report.  Its  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
economy  and  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  considers  this  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  I  consider  it  timely  and 
important  to  indicate  definite  concern  as 
to  the  need  for  a  hard-nosed  manaae- 
ment  review  in  this  newly  created  De- 
partment. 

Last  week  the  Honorable  Alan  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, appeared  before  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  relative 
to  the  needs  of  that  Department  for  ad- 
ditional top  level  jobs:  namely.  GS-16. 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions.  Secretary 
Boyd,  In  his  statement  before  our  sub- 


committee, made  the  following  comment 
and  I  wi.sh  to  quote: 

I  tlilnk  It  is  important  to  recognize  at  this 
point  that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  not  created  to  accomplish  the  diminu- 
tion or  consolidation  or  abolishment  of  those 
organizations  brought  Into  the  Dtpartment. 


This  statement,  to  a  degree,  is  dis- 
tres.sing.  I  recognize  that  a.s  a  new  De- 
partment there  might  well  be,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  there  is,  an  overlaying  of 
top-level  jobs  over  the  various  organiza- 
tion.s  that  were  brought  into  the  new  De- 
partment. 

The  Secrt'taiy  al.so  indicated  he  recog- 
nized that  there  are  duplicate  functions 
within  hi.=;  Department  but  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  accompli.sh  economy 
through  the  con.-olidation  and  elimina- 
tion of  overlappin-;  functions  except  in  a 
small  printing  plant. 

A  review  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's table  of  organization,  which 
was  submitted  to   the   Manpower  Sub- 
committee, reveals  .si.x  different  bureaus 
working  on  safety.  These  are:  Bureau  of 
Railwav  Safety.  National  Safety  Bureau, 
National  Traffic  Safety  Bureau.  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  Bureau  of  Avia- 
tion   Safety,    and    Bureau    of    Surface 
Transportation  Safety.  Yes,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  emphasis  on  safe- 
ty in  anything  that  relates  to  transpor- 
tation; but.  I  question  the  need  for  six 
different  safety  bureaus  in  one  depart- 
ment. It  appears  to  me  that  here  is  a 
challenge  to  Secietary  Boyd  and  his  top 
aides  to  streamline  this  functional  area. 
I  would  also  like  to  recommend  to  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  during  1968  they  consider  the 
possible  overlapping  and  duplication  in 
other  management  areas,  such  as:  em- 
ployee   training,    employee    payroUing, 
public  relations,  comptrollership.  man- 
agement analysis,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Department-owned  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Secretary  Boyd  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  us  next  year  with 
sizable  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  the  numt>er  of  employees  on 
the  payroll  as  well  as  operating  funds. 
■With  other  Members,  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  a  critical  review  of  the  De- 
partment's appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  1. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  compliment  this  great  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bo- 
land],  and  the  complementary  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
MiNSHALLl,  on  the  magnificent  job  they 
have  done  in  this  and  other  areas.  No 
one  knows  the  dry,  cold  facts  the  Crm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  has  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  the  work  they 
have  to  face  in  some  of  these  undra- 
matic  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  country, 
and  for  this  I  also  want  to  compliment 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  to  begin 
with,  that  I  favor  the  SST— I  favor  the 


SST  I  further  want  to  say  any  discus- 
sion of  the  future  of  the  supersonic 
transport  must  include  the  potential 
military  value  of  this  aircraft. 

I  am  familiar  with  those  v.  ho  .^ay  there 
is  no  requirement  or  there  are  no  re- 
quirements from  a  military  standpoint 
for  the  SST.  That  is  not  factual.  I  sup- 
pose the  same  anvaments  could  have 
been  made  when  the  Boein;:;  Co  spent 
S17  million  on  the  first  707  prototype, 
and  tlie  Air  Force  subsequently  came 
along  and  spent  S88  million  to  d-^velop 
the  KC-135  tliat  is  the  granddaddy  of 
all  of  them,  because  the  Boeing  Co.  had 
at  least  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
a  large  jet  transport,  and  out  of  tliis 
came  the  refueling  concept  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  logistical  capacity  of  our 
military  airc:aft. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chairmi^n.  because 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  what  is  past 
is  prolog,  and  I  sincerely  believe  thai 
those  who  cannot  see  a  military  value 
in  the  SST  are  in  some  areas  suffering 
from  some  kind  of  myopia. 

Certainly  there  is  a  militaiT  potential 
in  this  aircraft,  and  I  predict  that  before 
the  SST  flics  in  a  commercial  operation 
military  requirements  will  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  military  orders  will  have 
been  placed  for  this  aircraft.  I  do  not 
care  who  makes  a  statement  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I  will  have  you  understand  Secretan,' 
McNamara  said  he  could  build  the  TFX 
in  fewer  than  5  years.  He  could  not  do 
it.  Nobody,  but  nobody,  can  build  an 
airplane  in  fewer  than  5  years — the  state 
of  the  art  just  refuses  to  be  pushed. 

Within  5  years  you  will  see  this — mark 
this  on  your  book— this  is  as  inevitable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  the  military  use 
of  steam  when  old  Robert  Fulton  cruised 
up  the  Hudson  River. 

We  know  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
SST.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  there 
were  also  large  sums  of  money  involved 
in  the  first  atomic  submarine  which  the 
Congress  built.  The  people  downtown 
could  not  see  it  but  thank  God  your  Con- 
gress was  the  first  to  realize  the  need 
for  and  the  potential  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  Chairman, 
air  superiority  whether  it  is  commercial 
or  military  is  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

This  aircraft  Is  needed  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint.  It  is  needed  from  a 
military  viewpoint.  It  is  even  needed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  prestige  stand- 
point. 

This  country  will  have  over  200  mil- 
lion people  in  it  in  the  batting  of  an  eye. 
We  will  have  a  trilUon  dollar  gross  na- 
tional product.  Can  we  afford  it?  You 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  we  can  afford  it. 
I  hope  this  House  will  follow  the  lead 
of  this  distinguished  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bought  over  808  of 
the  707   type  aircraft  for  our  military 
and  of  those  808.  we  have  used  732  KC- 
135  tanker  aircraft. 
We  have  14RC-135's. 
We  have  45  C-135's. 
We    have    17    EC-135s.    That    is    the 
plane  that  is  so  vital  in  case  everything 
else  IS  bombed  out  and  you  need  a  com- 
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mand  ship  to  fly  around  with  all  the 
vitals  in  it  to  keep  this  country  going. 

We  have  three  137's. 

Now.  we  have  many  more  other  types 
of  aircraft  of  the  same  design,  like  the 
DC-8's  which  use  the  great  engines  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  and  General  Electric 
mr.kc.  We  have  only  two  engine  manu- 
facturers who  make  the  pure  jet  air- 
craft engine. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two.  we 
have  Allison  of  General  Motors  who 
make  the  turboprop,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  them  into  the  pure  jet  business 
too. 

This  country  leads  the  world  now  in 
aircraft.  Why  do  we  want  to  default? 
We  have  aircraft  flying  around  this 
country  now  at  over  2,500  miles  an  hour. 

Think  of  the  windfall  that  we  are 
getting  from  this  plane — from  the  ti- 
tanium know-how.  No  nation  knows  how 
to  use  titanium  like  this  country  does. 
No  nation — but  no  nation. 

Think  of  the  windfall  that  we  get  from 
these  alloys  which  you  use  in  these 
rockets. 

Think  of  these  exotic  fuels  that  we 
will  get. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this 
SST.  We  need  the  prestige.  Why  take 
away  from  America  our  leadership  that 
we  now  possess? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  should 
be  congratulated  for  their  leadership 
and  for  their  vision.  I  say  to  you,  we 
need  it  from  a  military  standpoint. 

We  have  been  trying  to  sell  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  the  AMSA — the  ad- 
vance manned  strategic  aircraft — be- 
cause we  want  a  contract  definition.  We 
wan*  to  know  ■what  the  configuration  is 
going  to  be. 

How  do  we  know  what  Russia  has? 
The  other  day  they  brought  out  a  TFX 
type  of  aircraft  with  the  radial  wings. 

Why  default?  When  you  have  it  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand — why  default? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  military  need. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  people  downtown 
who  preach  pushbuttom  warfare  say.  We 
need  manned  systems  and  this  is  the 
beginning. 

You  cannot  get  this  in  5  years.  You  do 
not  know  nor  do  I  know  what  may  tran- 
spire in  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  paltry  sum  to 
pay  for  prestige  and  for  leadership  and 
to  keep  ahead  militarily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  this 
Committee  to  think  long  before  we  delete 
this  item  which  Is  so  needed  in  our  race 
for  survival. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  action  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately with  prototype  construction  of  the 
supersonic  transport. 

Both  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and 
the  Russian  TU-144  pose  serious  threats 
to  our  manned  aircraft  leadership  and 
capabUity.  This  challenge  is  not  based 
solely  on  the  emotional  aspects  of  Ameri- 
ca's prestige,  although  it  is  certainly  a 
factor  in  the  cold  war  era.  But  the  fact 
Is,  there  are  significant  economic  reasons 


wliy  we  must  meet  our  competition  head- 
on  with  the  SST  program. 

One  of  these  L-  that  as  delivery  of  the 
Concorde  begins  the  market  for  the  SST 
decreases.  We  are  told  that  some  Con- 
cordes will  go  on  the  market  in  1971. 
This  does  not  allow  for  much  delay  in  the 
construction  and  testing  of  the  SST. 

Boeing  estimates  that  a  2-year  delay 
in  the  SST  program  could  reduce  sales 
from  1.100  by  1990  to  about  660.  This 
would  be  a  serious  loss  of  revenue.  And 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  recovery 
of  the  Federal  investment  in  this  project 
is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  air- 
planes sold. 

Also,  sales  of  the  Concorde  could  af- 
fect the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  ad- 
versely by  some  $22  billion  through  1990. 
The  SST  would  servp  not  only  as  a  check 
on  this  adverse  effect,  but  would  add  ap- 
proximately $32  billion  to  this  coimtry's 
favor. 

Present  projections  indicate  the  first 
SST  will  fly  in  lat"?  1970  and  that  pro- 
duction airplanes  will  be  flying  a  little 
more  than  3  years  later.  This  means  cer- 
tification and  initial  deliveries  will  be 
3  to  4  years  after  the  Initial  delivery  of 
the  Concorde. 

We  cannot  allow  this  leadtime  to  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia 
[Mr.  Scott] . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bill. 
On  page  15  of  the  report  which  has  to 
do  with  construction  at  the  National 
Capital  airports,  I  note  that  the  budget 
for  construction  at  Washington's  two 
airports,  National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional, is  combined,  and  $160,000  is  ap- 
propriated for  constructing  a  storage 
building  for  snow-removal  equipment  at 
Dulles. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  spent  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  and  that  compares  with 
the  $66  million  of  grants-in-aid  that  is 
proposed  in  this  bill  in  the  next  para- 
graph for  the  entire  coimtry.  This  is  one 
of  the  world's  most  modem  airports  and 
presently  one  of  the  most  underused. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  the  present  in- 
vestigation of  congestion  and  safety  at 
National  Airport.  National  is  operating 
at  2  Vi  times  the  capacity  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  If  we  compare  the  two  air- 
ports. National,  operating  t^  it  is  at  2^/2 
times  capacity,  and  Dulles  Airport,  which 
has  the  most  modem  facilities  and  has 
plenty  of  room  for  expansion,  common 
sense  dictates  that  we  make  further  use 
of  Dulles  International  Airport. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  or  Washington's  In- 
ternational Airport,  to  protect  the  in- 
vestment that  the  Government  has  out 
there  of  $110  million. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  his  Interest  in  the  pro- 


motion of  Dulles  Airport.  We  must  work 
toward  the  maximimi  utilization  of  all 
the  transportation  facilities  we  have  in 
the  metropolitan  area  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  system  that  even  approaches  ade- 
quate service  for  this  growing  area.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  cooperating  and 
working  with  my  colleague  and  my  other 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Machen],  on  all  of 
our  metropolitan  area  transportation 
problems. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  and  favor  the 
item  for  the  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft. I  commend  my  able,  esteemed  col- 
league. Mr.  Boland,  for  his  fine  work  on 
the  bill. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  we  are 
now  moving  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
As  Members  of  the  House  know,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  started  to  move  in  this 
matter  several  years  ago  by  joining  in  a 
consortium  to  build  the  supersonic  Con- 
corde. 

The  Russians  have  also  gotten  into 
this  act,  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Russian  supersonic  plane,  while 
not  considered  by  experts  to  be  as  am- 
bitious as  the  Concorde,  may  be  in  the 
air  transportation  business  ahead  of  it. 

Our  own  efforts  to  promote  the  SST 
are  developing  well  and  the  Boeing  com- 
pany has  currently  on  order,  we  are  in- 
formed, 113  sales  for  the  American  SST. 

However,  if  we  should  fail  to  support 
and  back  up  the  SST  program  for  the 
United  States,  these  sales  would  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  British  and  the  French. 

The  American  aircraft  industry  has 
led  the  field  in  civil  aviation,  just  a^  it 
has  in  military  aviation.  We  have  placed 
some  very  high-powered,  sophisticated 
jets  in  service  here  in  the  United  States 
and  all  over  the  world,  and  they  are  do- 
ing a  great  job. 

However,  the  SST  is  another  great 
stride  in  aviation.  This  plane  will  in  time 
outdistance,  and  probably  outmode,  the 
existing  jets  of  all  nations. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  such  a 
fine  American  aircraft  industry,  upon 
which  we  can  depend  to  build  a  satis- 
factory SST.  This  is  a  very  costly  job  and 
already  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  in  the  various 
phases,  but  now  an  additional  phase 
must  be  started  to  maintain  the  program. 

American  aircraft  has  the  confidence 
of  the  world  and  this  new  SST  also 
should  be  helpful  in  closing  the  dollar 
gap  that  is  vexing  and  befuddling  the 
monetary  experts  and  giving  much  con- 
cern to  thoughtful  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  long-range 
plan  and  a  very  important  one,  and  it 
deserves  our  total  commitment,  our  en- 
couragement and  our  effective,  enthu- 
siastic support. 

Perhaps  this  epochal  aircraft  will  in 
some  sense  enable  us  to  make  up  for 
some  of  the  rich  t>eneflts  we  lost  when  we 
did  not  go  ahead  earlier  with  appro- 
priate, new,  military  aircraft  as  our 
Armed  Services  Corrunittee  urged,  which 
would  have  given  us  a  rich  boimty  of 
valuable  research  and  development  in- 
formation similar  to  that  we  utilized  in 
building  other  fast  jets  that  have  greatly 
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raised  the  prestige  of  this  country  In  the 
aviation  world  throughout  the  years 

Let  us  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  American  air  arm. 

Let  us  stand  and  work  for  a  bigger  and 
better  alrpower  across  the  board  Thus 
we  may  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  Jet 

age. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  appropriations  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanies  It  pro- 
vide convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for 
greater  progress  In  coordinating  the  re- 
lated functions  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
field  of  urban  transportation  and  in  ex- 
pediting administration  recommenda- 
tions for  the  most  efficient  and  rational 
organization  of  such  functions 

The  administrations  draft  legislation 
last  year  to  esUbllsh  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  ignored  this 
problem  entirely,  and  It  was  In  response 
to  this  failure  that  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment, subsequently  enacted  into  law,  to 
require  the  two  Departments  to  under- 
take studies  of  urban  tran.sportation  and 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  1  year  on  the  logical  and  efficient 
organization  and  location  of  urban  mass 
transportation  functions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  how- 
ever, and  as  its  hearlnijs  amply  support, 
duplication  and  overlapping;  already  exist 
in  the  programs  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments—to such  an  extent.  In  fact,  that 
the  committee  has  recommended  several 
reductions  In  protirams  of  urban  trans- 
portation research  because  of  the  De- 
partment of  Houslne;  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's activities  m  this  area  Duphcation 
and  the  waste  that  it  entails  Is  al- 
ways regettable,  but  it  l.s  doubly  .so  In 
this  case  In  view  of  the  ureat  need  for, 
and  the  relative  .shortage  of,  the  hi«h 
quaUty  research  on  which  improved 
urban  mass  transportation  systems  must 
be  based.  When  funds  are  limited,  there 
Is  less  excuse  than  ever  1 1  spend  them  on 
duplicating  efforts 

The    committees    reductions    will,    l 
hope  serve  to  alert  the  two  departments 
and  the  administration  to  the  Immediate 
need  to  clarify  and  coordinate  the  Fed- 
eral  Oovernments    urban   ma.ss   trans- 
portation functions  both  to  a.-^sure  maxi- 
mum results  from  their  efforts  now  and 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  form  of  orga- 
nization which  will   eive   to   the   urban 
mass  transporUtlon  proaram  the  strong 
direction  and  adequate  resources  neces- 
sary to  enable  It  to  h^-lp  re.scue  urban 
areas  from  Increasing  traffic  congestion. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr    Chairman,  it  Is 
In  my  judgment,    the   heuht   of   Irony, 
that    our    Government    Is    planninc    to 
spend  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  develop- 
ing the  supersonic   transport   when    we 
have  practically  no  available  informa- 
tion on  what  these  supersonic  aircraft 
are  going  to  do  becau.se  of  sonic  booms  to 
people     and     animals     in     the     United 
States,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

We  are  being  shoved  Into  this  project 
without  any  guidelines  requiring  the  de- 
velopment of  a  design  which  would  re- 
duce sonic  booms  to  an  acceptable  and 
livable  tolerance 


I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  expenditures 
for  the  development  of  this  supersonic 
transport  until  such  time  as  the  engi- 
neers can  convince  us  that  they  have 
perfected  a  design  and  a  powerplant 
which  can  keep  sonic  booms  below  15 
pounds  overpressure  per  square  foot  at 
ground  level 

Responsible  studies  of  the  effect  of 
sonic  booms  clearly  indicate  that  any- 
thin«  over  1.5  pounds  of  pressure  per 
square  foot  has  an  adverse  effect,  not 
only  upon  buildings,  but  al.so  upon  hu- 
man beings  and  animals. 

I  have  introduced  legi.slation  which 
would  prohibit  super.sonlc  aircraft  which 
generate  in  excess  of  1  5  pounds  over- 
pressure per  square  foot  from  operating 
over  the  continental  United  States 

I  .sav  that  it  Is  sheer  deception  to  .say 
to  the  American  people  that  these  super- 
sonic transports  uill  not  travel  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  continents  If  we  limit 
these  airplanes  to  the  use  of  supersonic 
speed  only  over  oceans,  their  effective- 
ness as  a  tlme-.saving  ship  will  be  .so  ad- 
versely affected  that  they  will  become  a 
financial  disaster  Nobody  is  going  to  kid 
me  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  after 
the  US  Cfoveniment  invests  billions  of 
dollars  m  the  development  of  this  super- 
sonic transport,  the  industry  is  going  to 
sav  that  thev  have  to  fly  at  .supersonic 
speeds  over  the  United  States  in  order  to 
make  the  aircraft  profitable  and  thus 
justify  this  huge  expenditure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  reject  any  fund- 
ing of  this  aircraft  until  the  Industry 
proves  to  us  that  It  can  divslgn  an  airfoil 
with  characterlirtics  which  will  produce 
.sonic  booms  within  the  tolerable  limita- 
tions I  do  not  beheve  a  cent  .should  be 
spent  on  developing  this  aircraft  until 
this  assurance  Is  given  the  American 
people 

Mr.  Chairman,  history  will  prove  me 
right.  We  will  rue  the  day  that  this  Gov- 
ernment participated  m  the  development 
of  an  aircraft  which  will  produce  sonic 
booms  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  will  be  adversely 
affected,  and  more  important,  seriously 
endangenxl. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  that  an  aircraft  lowering  its 
speed  in  certain  areas  will  be  able  to 
control  the  .sonic  booms  with  such  pre- 
cision that  It  will  avoid  huge  damage  to 
properly  below. 

We  have  .seen  in  the  Oklahoma  and 
California  experiments  the  devastation 
that  .sonic  bo<ims  can  cau.se  to  property. 
Mr  Chairman,  if  this  airplane  Is  de.slgne<l 
without  the  safeguards  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. I  want  the  Record  to  clearly  show 
that  at  least  one  Member  of  this  Cliam- 
ber  warned  against  tJie  havoc  which  can 
sweep  Its  large  cities  witli  its  gla.ss-en- 
closed  sky.scrapers  when  the  .sonic  booms 
get  out  of  hand  in  the  near  future 

I  want  no  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  a  shower  of  glass  catapult  down 
upon  large  crowds  of  people  In  our  central 
areas  when  an  unpredictable  .sonic  boom 
hiUs  the  area  and  cau.ses  its  devastation 
This  IS  no  exaggeration.  Tliese  are  real- 
ities that  we  know  exist  under  the  present 


state  of  the  art  in  the  development  of 
supersonic  aircraft. 

I  am  mindful  that  the  President  has 
Instructed  the  Interested  agencies  to 
include  In  their  consideration  the  prob- 
lem of  sonic  booms,  but  the  warning  is 
so  nebulous  that  I  guarantee  you  when 
the  first  SST  rolls  off  the  American  pro- 
duction line,  it  will  have  a  potential  of 
.sonic  booms  which  will  change  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans, 
not  to  mention  Its  adverse  effect  on  wild- 
life and  animals  In  this  country. 

This  Is  an  historic  date  in  this  Con- 
gre.ss  and  I  a.ssure  you  that  hi.storians 
will  point  back  to  this  debate  and  when 
havoc  is  wrecked  upon  our  communities 
from  uncontrolled  sonic  booms,  history 
will  show  that  at  least  one  Member 
raised  his  voice  In  protest  I  am  not 
again.st  progress,  but  there  Is  nothing 
that  says  man  must  blindly  engage  in 
his  own  ma.ss  destruction  under  the  guise 
of  progre.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  probably  will  not  be 
alive  to  boast  that  "I  told  you  .so,"  but 
future  generations  of  America  will.  In- 
deed, condemn  the  day  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  without  the  necessary  safe- 
guards against  sonic  booms  I  hope  these 
development  funds  will  be  blocked  by  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  to  consider  today  H  R.  11456,  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  bill  appropriates 
S10  3  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion and  $142,375,000  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  two  prototype 
super(*onic  aircraft,  the  Boeing  model 
B-2707,  known  otherwise  as  the  SST 
This  propo.sed  mach  2  7  commercial  air- 
plane, will  carry  nearly  300  passengers. 
crul.se  about  1.800  miles  per  hour  at  an 
altitude  of  65.000  feet  with  a  range  of 
4.000  statute  miles.  If  developed,  it  would 
lly  about  three  times  as  fast  as  present 
commircial  jet  transports. 

On  May  1,  1967,  Pre.sldent  Johnson 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Tran.spor- 
tation to  sign  contracts  with  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co  and  General  Electric  Co 
The  former  is  to  build  two  prototype  air 
frames;  the  latter  will  construct  the 
60,000-pound-thrust  engines,  three  times 
the  thrust  of  present  commercial  Jet 
englnes--Washington  Post,  June  H. 
1967.  Although  the.se  contracts,  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1967,  formally 
Initiated  the  third  phase  of  the  five- 
pha.se  research  develoi)ment  and  produc- 
tion .schedule,  a  SST  has  been  under  con- 
sideration at  least  since  December  1959 
beginning  with  liie  formation  of  a  study 
group  within  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  examine  the  technical, 
economic,  and  operational  feasibility  of 
a  supersonic  transport  for  commercial 
pui'vio.ses. 

In  August  1961  the  Congre.ss  appro- 
priated $11  million  to  the  FAA  for  SST 
research  After  Initial  reque.sts  for  pro- 
posals for  re.search,  contracts  were  is- 
sued during  November  1961  and  37  con- 
tractors were  subsequently  awarded  one 
or  more  contracts.  The  Congre.ss.  during 
October  1962,  appropriated  $20  million 
to  continue  the  research,  and  In  June 
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1963  President  Kennedy  announced  de- 
termination to  proceed  with  the  SST  pro- 
gram. .     _ 

The  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  now  directed  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  was  established  within 
Hie  FAA  in  July  1963,  and  In  November 
of  that  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
another  $60  million  for  the  FAA  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  to  continue  SST  de- 
sign research. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  SST  pro- 
cram  has  been  under  speedup  pressure 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  production 
.<ichedule  of  the  British-French  Concorde, 
a  mach  2.2  supersonic  commercial  craft 
with  about  125-passenger  capacity.  But 
in  July  1965.  President  Johnson  extended, 
for  another  18  months,  the  original  2- 
year  design  period.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  Congress  appropriated  another 
$140  million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Over  the 
.strong  objection  of  Senator  Proxmire — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112.  part 
14.  page  18684,  and  the  following  Con- 
i;ress  appropriated  an  additional  $280 
million.  $200  million  of  which  was  for  the 
initiation  of  work  on  the  prototypes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed authorization,  which  Is  $55.6  mil- 
lion below  the  administration's  request, 
will  in  effect  commit  public  resources  to 
carrying  out  the  complete  prototype  pro- 
gram, the  total  cost  of  which  will,  in- 
cluding the  previous  research  expendi- 
tures, amount  to  an  estimated  $1.45  bil- 
lion— hearings  on  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  for  1968,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 90th  Congress,  first  session,  page 
289 — hereinafter  cited  as  "hearings".  Of 
this  amount,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
pay  about  $1.2  billion,  including  the  $511 
million  heretofore  appropriated. 

This  $1.45  billion,  of  which  private  In- 
dustry Is  to  contribute  only  about  10  per- 
cent, does  not  Include  the  future  invest- 
ment required  to  certify  and  produce  the 
SST.  If  the  prototype  is  successful,  after 
the  100  hours  of  proposed  flight  testing, 
a  conservative  estimate  is  that  subse- 
quent costs  for  certification  by  the  FAA, 
tooling  up  and  accumulating  inventories 
will  require  some  $3.3  billion  additional 
funds — Fortune,  February  1967,  page  14. 

Admittedly,  the  Government  Is  not 
committed  after  the  end  of  the  prototype 
phase,  which  includes  100  hours  of  flight 
testing.  Moreover,  the  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion price  tag  per  plane  will  include  a 
$4.5  million  royalty  for  the  Government 
which  Is  supposed  to  reimburse  the  tax- 
payers' Investment.  The  royalty  collected 
for  planes  sold  after  the  first  300  Is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  interest.  If  500  planes 
are  sold  by  1990,  the  Government  would 
receive  4  percent  Interest;  Boeing  and 
General  Electric,  would,  on  the  same 
number  of  planes,  garner  a  12.1-  and 
112-percent  return  respectively — hear- 
inL's.  page  310 — even  though  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  risk  capital  up  through  phase  3. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  it  Is 
not  clear  that  private  enterprise  will  be 
willing  or  able  to  carry  the  financial 
burden  between  the  termination  of  the 
prototype  phase  and  full-scale  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  alleged  that  "the  two 


prime  contractors  seem  confident  that 
the  Government  wUl  continue  to  foot 
most  of  the  bill" — New  York  Times,  edi- 
torial. May  2.  1967 — for  the  necessary 
additional  $3  million  or  more.  General 
Maxwell  admitted  that: 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  (private 
enterprise  can  shoulder  the  burden  following 
phase  three)  ...  Is  leaslble"  (hearings  p. 
289). 

He  stated  that  current  projections, 
based  on  studies  conducted  by  the  FAA, 
showed  a  gap  of  $1  billion  between  what 
would  be  needed  and  what  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  could  Invest — including 
advancements  on  orders  by  airlines. 

The  Economic  Feasibility  Report,  of 
April  1967  on  the  SST,  issued  by  the 
FFA  states  that: 

Current  projections  .  .  .  are  that  the  en- 
gine manufacturer  wUl  have  the  capacity  to 
generate  the  necessary  financing  required, 
(emphasis  added). 

But  a  reasonable  approach  suggests  that 
any  program  decisions  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Government  may  be  required 
to  act  as  guarantor  of  or  to  provide  any  ad- 
ditional funds  needed  by  the  airframe  manu- 
facturer (emphasis  added)    (p.  lx-3J. 

General  Maxwell  felt  that: 

It  Is  not  appropriate  to  make  a  decision  at 
this  time  as  to  how  certification  and  produc- 
tion phases  are  to  be  financed.  (Hearings 
p.  291.) 

Without  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
above  estimates,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  costs  of  the  F-111,  originally 
estimated  to  be  $3  million,  have  risen  to 
nearly  $10  million — hearings,  page  304. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  is  touted  as 
providing  air  transportation  three  times 
faster  than  existing  subsonic  planes, 
2'i;  hours  from  New  York  to  Paris  in- 
stead of  7  hours;  assurance  of  our 
continuing  superiority  over  the  British- 
French  consortiimi  building  the  Con- 
corde, and  the  Russians  who  are 
building  the  TU-144;  50.000  direct  jobs- 
hearings,  page  294 — and  a  favorable  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments.  More- 
over, as  Senator  Macnuson  stated: 

It  Is  a  question,  of  coxirse,  of  whether  we 
want  to  have  what  we  call  American  supe- 
riority In  the  air.  That  is  what  most  of  (sic) 
it  is  about,  and  whether  we  can  compete 
with  the  British  and  the  French.  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14,  p.  18692. 

I  am  sure  that  supersonic  aircraft  are 
inevitable.  But  there  are,  I  think,  serious 
questions  which  must  be  answered  before 
we  plunge  into  a  program  which  may  cost 
the  taxpayer  $4  to  $5  billion,  if  not  more ; 
a  program,  the  economic  feasibility  of 
which  is  questionable;  a  program  in- 
volving many  unanswered  technical 
questions;  a  program  which,  in  light  of 
our  pressing  needs  to  improve  intra-  and 
intercity  surface  transportation — not  to 
mention  the  huge  social  needs  requiring 
immediate  attention — could  well  be  rele- 
gated to  a  lower  priority. 

I  emphasize  that  the  issue  before  us 
today  is  not  whether  to  continue  much 
needed  research  as  to  the  effect  of  cosmic 
rays,  atmospheric  conditions,  and  tem- 
peratures encountered  at  70,000  feet. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  to  continue  and 
intensify  studies  of  the  effects  of  sonic 
booms.  The  question  Is  whether,  in  view 
of  numerous  imanswered  technical  ques- 


tions and  other  priorities  we  should  com- 
mit, at  the  very  minimum,  $1.2  billion 
of  resources  to  the  building  of  the  pro- 
totypes. 

One  of  the  most  important,  but  as  yet 
unanswered,  questions  concerns  the  de- 
gree of  Intensity  of  the  sonic  boom  pro- 
duced by  such  a  craft.  In  projecting  500 
sales  by  1990,  the  FAA  assumes  that  the 
SST  will  be  limited  to  transoceanic 
flights  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  boom  it  may  produce  and  the  reac- 
tion and  effects  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological on  humans,  animals,  fish,  and 
fowl.  Yet  of  the  original  $198  million  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  only  $6,9 
million  will  be  used  for  sonic  boom  and 
economic  analysis — hearings,  page  323. 

General  Maxwell  stated: 

Due  to  the  lack  of  criteria,  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  this  design  will  be  permitted  to 
fly  supersonically  over  populated  areas. 
(Hearings,  page  292.) 

He  admitted  that : 

An  airplane  can  have  many  sonic  boom 
characteristics.  One  airplane  can  create  a 
very  severe  boom  and  it  can  also  create  one 
that  may  be  completely  acceptable.  (Hear- 
ings, page  315) . 

General  McKee  stated: 

I  do  not  think  that  you  will  know  (whether 
the  plane  can  be  operated  over  land)  until 
you  build  this  airplane  and  fly  It.  (Hearings, 
page  318.) 

Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  conceded  that 
populations  may  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  sonic  boom: 

We  do  believe  and  have  evidence  to  support 
our  contention  that  over  water  supersonic 
condition  operations  are  practical  and  ac- 
ceptable. (Hearings,  page  940.) 

But  what  are  the  effects  of  sonic  booms 
upon  ships  and  their  passengers  as  well 
as  marine  life?  And  what  may  be  the 
potential  disruption  of  patterns  of 
schools  of  fish  vital  to  the  fishing  indus- 
try? 

Few  meaningful  tests  related  to  booms 
and  their  effect  have  been  conducted. 
Those  conducted  over  Oklahoma  City, 
during  daylight  only,  resulted  in  some 
15,000  complaints  and  nearly  5,000  for- 
mal damage  complaints,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  aircraft  industry  and  the  FAA 
are  the  area's  largest  employer — New 
York  Times,  February  9,  1967. 

There  are  indications  from  more  re- 
cent tests,  conducted  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  that  the  effect  of  the  boom 
of  an  SST  cruising  at  65,000  will  be 
equivalent  to  living  1,000  feet  from  the 
end  of  a  runway  at  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  not,  however,  to  be  released  by  the 
Pentagon  until  August — Washington 
Post,  June  11.  1967,  page  2. 

Not  withstanding  the  fact  that  during 
maneuvers  the  resulting  boom  will  be 
more  intense,  various  estimates  indicate 
that  the  SST  will  produce  a  boom  carpet 
on  the  groimd  between  40  to  100  miles 
wide,  the  intensity  of  which  depends 
upon  size,  shape  of  the  plane,  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  the  like.  In  a  single 
transcontinental  flight.  White  House 
science  adviser,  Donald  F.  Hornig  esti- 
mates that  everyone  in  a  100,000-square- 
mile  area,  embracing  perhaps  10  million 
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people  would  be  subject  to  the  boom — 
Washington  Post.  June  11.  1967. 

In  other  tenns,  15  round-trip  flights 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  per 
day  will  result  in  100.000  million  boom 
exposures  per  year— The  Observer,  June 
5, 1966. 

Absent  Information  as  to  the  extent 
of  potential  damage  caused  by  booms, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  costs  for 
compensation.  Since  1956.  however,  some 
34,000  claims  for  damage  resulting  from 
booms  have  been  filed  against  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  an  amount  of  over 
$19  million  of  which  over  12,000  have 
been  approved  at  a  cost  of  some  $1.2  mil- 
lion—hearings, page  313.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  reported 
varying  degrees  of  damage  to  prehistoric 
cliff  dweUings  at  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  due  to  booms — Nation,  May  29, 
1967. 

In  short,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Raymond 
L.  BispUnghofT,  a  former  NASA  official, 
and  a  leading  aeronautical  engineer. 
"sonic  boom  presents  a  new  dimension 
with  which  we  have  had  no  experience 
in  ctHnmercial  aviation.  Although  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ve- 
hicle variables  that  govern  the  sonic  boom 
and  are  thus  able  to  predict  the  sonic 
boom  created  by  a  given  vehicle,  we  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  in  detail 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  variations  and 
ground  topography  on  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  wave  that  sweeps  over  the 
ground" — Cowcressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112.  part  14.  page  18688. 

The  effects  of  sonic  booms,  and  the 
restrictions  thereon,  in  relation  to  the 
potential  sales  of  the  SST  is  a  subject  of 
much  controversy  The  FA  A  ba.ses  its 
estlmftte  of  500  sales  by  1990  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  SST  will  be  restricted 
to  transoceanic  flights— hearings,  pages 

293—294 

According  to  Senator  Proxmirk.  Swit- 
zerland. Sweden,  and  Wt-st  Germany 
have  declared  they  would  tjrohibit  .super- 
sonic flights  over  their  territory  if  sonic 
booms  were  disturbiiiK— Concres.sionm. 
RicoRD.  May  31.  1967.  .And  in  a  letu-r 
to  the  House  Commercf  Committee.  Na- 
Jeeb  E.  Halaby,  then  F'.^A  Administrator. 
in  1964  stated 

Th«  Io«B  of  marltft  poU'i.U  il  due  Ui  such 
restrtctlona  would  probably  b«  so  severe  t» 
to  mak*  oonamercsal  producUon  of  the  StiT 
economically  unfeasible  {Scu:  York  Ttm-i. 
Feb.  9.   1987)    (heurlngi    p    1023 1 

The  FAA  admit-s.  in  Its  US  Super- 
sonic Transport  Economic  Fea-sibility 
Report  of  April  I J67.  '  paKe  1-8 

U  th«  SST  canrnit  op«"mle  over  popuUtod 
ar«a«  because  <<(  boom  r>-?trlct.lons  the  no 
of  r«v«nue  ptts-senn-T  m;''-s  KPM'  that  can 
be  generated  *M  b«  rf<lJ'-ed    on.sitlcr»biy 

The  Instltut*"  for  Defense  Analysis — 
page  vll — geUs  more  .spmflc  la  Its  study 
done  for  FAA  wh-vi  U  ^ay; 

Some  routes  'M'  xr^  m\  r.y  '>v»r  lind  *re 
oonoldered  Infeanlble  bec«i;se  the  amount 
of  •upeTBonlc  ninh'  p<KWlble  In  »o  small  thit 
little  time  can  t>e  juiveU  over  nirtnal  sub- 
sonic aircrart  *<Tvice.  and  tlie  »  ipersoiil.- 
alrcraft  costs  are  much  higher 

In  a  table  ilIastrallnK  the  amount  of 
"penalty" — necf.'vsary  circuitous  rerout- 
ing and  extra  expen.se— that  Is  Incurred 
under   variou.s   fliKii-  cnditlor.s  due    to 


sonic  boom  restrictions.  IDA  Indicates 
that  79  percent  of  all  domestic  flight,  in- 
cluding territorial  flight,  will  involve  a 
prohibitive  penalty:  32  percent  of  inter- 
national flight  will  have  a  prohibitive 
penalty.  The  free  world  total  will  have 
59  percent  of  the  RPM's  at  a  prohibitive 
penalty,  which  means  that  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  proposed  supersonic  flight 
may  be  economically  infeasible  if  sonic 
boom  restrictions  are  imposed. 

The  technical  journal.  Scientist,  and 
Citizen,  in  its  April  1966  issue,  cities  an- 
other aspect  of  this  problem  of  limited 
use  of  the  SST  in  the  following  manner: 

Because  of  the  very  high  operating  costs, 
the  SST  market  Is  obvloiisly  limited  to  the 
first  class  tra%'eller  who.  at  present,  accounts 
for  8"c  of  the  transatlantic  traffic  or  230,000 
yearly  passenger  trips  on  all  transatlantic 
airlines  combined.  A  single  U.S.  SST  could 
offer  180,000  yearly  passenger  trips.  If  the 
British  and  French  were  to  operate  one  Con- 
corde and  TWA  and  Pan  American  one  U.S. 
SST  each,  they  could  produce  540,000  seats 
per  year,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  present 
first  class  traffic  volume. 

The  *30  million  price  per  SST  aircraft  Is 
based  on  production  of  a  large  number  of 
these  craft.  Who  will  use  them  or  who  will 
bear  the  tremendous  flnauclal  loeses  If  they 
remain  underused  as  appears  most  likely  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  data? 

FAA  insists  that  500  SST's  will  be  sold 
even  in  the  face  of  sonic  boom  restric- 
tions and  1.200  if  sonic  boom  restrictions 
are  not  imposed  Who  indeed  will  use 
that  many  planes?  Will  these  planes  be 
purchased  if  only  a  few  pa.ssengers  will 
elect  their  use?  This  raises  another  is- 
sue which  troubles  many  experts  who 
predict  that  fare.s  on  subsonic  travel  will 
be  artiflclally  inflated  in  order  to  make 
supersonic  travel  an  economic  competi- 
tor—even when  the  need  for  circuitous 
routini?  will  in  Itself  sreatly  add  to  the 
time  in  flight  and  will  reduce  the  stated 
advantage  of  spe^d  further  throut,'h  the 
ncces.slty  of  extra  1  '_•  hour  stopovers  for 
additional  fuellne  FAA  insi.sts  that  the 
current  estimate  of  ?40  million  per  SST 
allow.s  them  to  reach  the  mathematical 
conclu.slon  that  enouiih  planes  will  be 
.sold  to  recoup  tiie  Government  s  exi>end- 
iture  even  in  the  face  of  FAAs  own 
comment— page  II-2— in  their  report: 

Hie  lArRe  number  rf  variables  and  arp.is 
•  >f  uncertainty  at  t.^^ili  t:me  should  t«'  n.-twl 
I^esplte  mllltiiry  experience  with  hl<h-speeil. 
hl^h-performance  aircraft,  the  develL.pment 
and  pr'XjucUon  cc»ls  and  thus  the  price  of 
.1  r^>mmerclal  SST  are  maj  ir  uncertainties 

Tlie  Independent  study  by  the  Institute 
t'>T  DeferLsf  .•\nalvsi.s  for  the  F.\A  Indi- 
cates Diat  kjlvt-n  cf-rtam  a.s,suinptlon.s  a.s 
to  fare  .stnicture.  th  •  total  dfrnand  for 
the  SST  by  1990.  ab.srn[  b«M)m  rfsiric- 
tion.s,  w  U  be  661  [ilanes  If  Uiotii  re.stnc- 
tions  are  Imjxwi-d.  Hie  deniaiid  will  be 
only  279  planes,  .ws-suming  a  stUiiiK  price 
of  $40  million  If  the  price  rl  .es  to  $50 
million,  the  dtniand  is  rtxluced  tfj  4JJ 
and  155  plane.s  resjx-ctivply  -  ID.\.  De- 
mand AnalysLs  for  Air  Travel  by  Sujx-r- 
Sijnic   Trar.-Hxjrt.  '   volume   I.   page   .56 

Not  only  Ls  lliere  a  paucity  of  infor- 
mation about  .sonic  Uxmi-s  and  their 
effects  on  the  en.  irunmetit  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  uiJon  ix>t^ntial  u.sc  ot  the 
SST.  but  there  i.s  much  W>  be  learned 
about    riyin»    supersonic    .sjwtiLs    at    the 


proposed  altitudes.  Parenthetically,  the 
SST  can  fly  at  subsonic  speeds,  but  it 
becomes  extremely  inefflcient  resulting 
in  rising  costs. 

Secretary  Boyd  testified  that  U.S.  air- 
craft have  flown  at  supersonic  speeds 
since  1947,  and  that  the  U.S.  had  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hours  of  super- 
sonic flight  time — hearings,  page  939. 
One  must,  however,  ask  what  types  of 
planes  under  what  conditions,  and  the 
length  of  the  time  of  sustained  supersonic 
flight. 

In  reference  to  knowledge  about  flight 
at  70,000  feet.  General  Maxwell  admitted 
that: 

It  Is  a  hostile  envlrorunent  which  so  far 
has  been  penetrated  by  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Air  Force  and  NASA  aircraft.  (Hear- 
ings, p.  346.) 

If  pressure  inside  the  plane  fails  at 
that  altitude,  one's  blood  would  boil- 
hearings,  page  347. 

According  to  Dr.  Bisplinghoff,  the  lon- 
gevity of  engines  and  airframes  which  is 
a  function  of  heat,  change  in  tempera- 
ture, metal  fatigue,  et  cetera,  is  as  yet 
imknown.  At  mach  2.7  the  lead  edge  heat 
reaches  500°  F.  Unlike  military  craft,  a 
commercial  plane  miist,  if  it  is  to  be 
profitable,  provide  relatively  trouble-free 
service  over  a  sustained  period — Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  14, 
page  18687. 

Air  Force  Col.  Joseph  Cotton,  chief 
test  pilot  of  the  XB-70.  found  that  clear 
air  turbulence  exists  even  at  70,000  feet. 
That  is,  during  XB-70  tests,  rough  air 
was  encountered  where  "weather"  was 
supposedly  nonexistent.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Cotton,  there  is  no  way  to 
predict  or  locate  such  turbulence,  and 
that  flying  through  rough  air  at  speeds 
faster  than  sound  is  like  "driving  a 
Greyhound  bus  at  200  miles  an  hour 
down  a  bumpy  country  road" — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  February  7.  1967. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  flisht  time 
at  su'>ersonic  speeds.  General  Maxwell 
testified  that  the  U-2  which  has  been 
flying  for  about  10  years  had  not  flown 
at  supersonic  speeds— heariiiKS  346.  The 
YF  12  and  SR-71  are  designed  for  and 
operated  at  supersonic  speeds:  but  the 
XB-70  has.  according  to  General  Max- 
well, been  flown  only  1  hour  at  mach  3— 
hearings,  pages  300-301.  The  former  two 
planes  are.  however,  not  comparable  to 
the  pro(Mj.sed  SST  because  they  are  small 
fiKhter  and  n-connausance  planes  meas- 
urlm;  about  100  feet  long,  and  pre.sum- 
ably  much  lighter  The  SST  will  be  over 
300  feet  loniT.  wcu^hinc  some  300  ton.s 
compared,  to  the  185-fout  lonn  XB-70 
wi-u;hlnK  270  ton.s— Washington  Evening 
Star.  February  7.  1967.  pai^e  A3. 

'Ih-re  Ls.  it  appears,  much  to  be 
learmtl  It  Is  riuf.stionable  whether  we 
should  j)r<»ce<  d  with  the  prototypes  be- 
fore aofiulnni;  more  knowledite.  That 
I>ha.se  three  is  put  on  the  .shelf  for  a 
tlmi-  does  not  preclude  re.search  The  m.l- 
Itiiry  a.s  well  as  other  Kovenimeiit-il 
agencies  are  conductli.K  te.sts  and  ex- 
Ix'rimeriUs  which  may  permit  buikiin.'  a 
more  effective,  economiral  commercial 
craft  It  was.  after  all.  not  until  the  KC- 
1J5  unker  had  been  tested  by  millions 
of  miles  of  actual  lise  by  the  Air  Force 
that    the    707    commt  rtlal    Jet    was    de- 
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veloped — Harpers,  July  1966,  page  83. 
General  Maxwell  testified  that  this  had 
"contributed  a  lot  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  707.  Yes,  sir" — 
hearings,  page  232. 

If  we  are  interested  in  economical  air 
transportation,  then  why  the  rush  to 
build  the  SST.  Not  only  will  the  Con- 
corde be  in  service  about  3  years  before 
the  SST;  but  Boeing  is  building  the  so- 
called  jumbo  jet,  the  747,  which  can  ac- 
commodate up  to  500  passengers,  com- 
pared to  the  SST's  capacity  of  300  and 
the  Concorde's  capacity  of  136. 

No  one,  including  the  FAA,  denies  that 
the  747.  a  subsonic  jet,  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive per  passenger  seat  mile  than  the 
SST.  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  said  that  the  SST 
will  yield  about  a  20-percent  lower  re- 
turn on  investment  than  the  747 — Avia- 
tion Daily,  May  10,  1967,  page  67.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  747  will  cost  about  $20 
million,  as  will  the  Concorde,  compared 
to  an  estimated  $40  million  cost  for  the 
SST— the  Economist,  January  14,  1967, 
page  141. 

One  estimate  of  operating  costs  per 
offered  seat  mile  for  transatlantic  flight 
based  on  about  12  hours  daily  aircraft 
use  puts  the  SST  at  2.6  cents;  Concorde 
at  3.3  cents;  compared  to  current  U.S. 
jets  at  1.4  cents  and  the  proposed  G-5A, 
developed  by  the  Lockheed  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  commercial  model  of  which 
will  run  one-half  cent — Scientist  and  the 
Citizen,  8.  No.  6.  April  1966.  page  10. 

Allen  H.  Skaggs,  chief,  economic  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  testified  that  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  "air  bus"  747-type  transports 
by  1980  subsonic  fares  would  be  reduced 
by  24  percent:  but  SST  fares  would  re- 
main between  20  to  24  percent  higher- 
hearings,  page  332.  And  Gen.  William  F. 
McKee.  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  stated 
that  the  FAA  study  on  the  cost  per  seat 
mile  was  2.11  cents  for  the  SST;  2.03 
cents  for  the  747:  and  2.25  cents  for  the 
707.  These  were  total  operating  costs  per 
seat  mile:  SST  costs  were  based  on  a 
4,000  mile  operating  range.  As  the  range 
is  reduced,  the  costs  rise — hearings,  page 
349 

The  operating  costs  for  the  SST  are 
the  result  of  the  high  speed,  large  en- 
gines needed  to  overcome  the  resulting 
friction,  extra  safety  and  electronic  fea- 
tures needed  to  travel  at  such  high  speeds 
and  altitudes. 

Another  study,  assuming  the  747  carry- 
ing only  370  passengers,  and  the  SST 
with  300,  estimates  the  total  operating 
costs  per  day  for  the  747  at  $48,500:  for 
the  SST.  $68,000.  Not  only  is  the  net  rev- 
enue per  day  greater  by  $4,500  for  the 
747.  the  post-tax  return  on  investment 
for  the  747  is  33  percent  compared  to  15.5 
percent  for  the  SST.  This  .study,  assum- 
ing that  the  SST  would  cost  $36,000,000. 
indicated  that,  if  the  SST  price  rises 
much  above  $36  million,  the  planes  earn- 
ing power  would  decline  rapidly — For- 
tune. February  1957,  page  114.  The  seat- 
mile  operating  costs  of  the  SST,  about 
2  5  cents,  will  be  10  percent  higher  than 
those  of  the  747  and  the  latter  will  go 
into  service  at  least  3  years  before 
the  SST.  But  it  remains  unknown  what 
proportion  of  passengers  will  choose 
speed  over  economy — Fortune.  February 


1967,  page  227.  General  McKee  asserted 
that  the  SST  will  be  in  demand  by  most 
of  the  current  business  travelers — ^that 
is,  those  who  can  charge  ofif  the  higher 
price  of  SST  fares  to  business  costs — 
and  some  of  the  current  vacationers — 
hearings,  page  229. 

It  is  obvious  that  passenger  demand 
is  a  fimction  of  fare  structiu-es  which 
in  turn  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
pressures  besides  operating  costs: 

The  civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  flJies 
domestic  fares  wiU  be  under  Administration 
pressure  to  keep  SST  fares  as  low  as  possible 
to  help  make  the  plane  successful  and  thus 
jtistlfy  the  government  Investment.  (Fortune 
February,  1967,  1967,  p.  116). 

In  effect  it  may  be  almost  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  fares  charged, 
and,  therefore  the  utilization  of  a  plane 
which  determines  profit,  reflects  real 
costs. 

The  FAA  argues  that  between  1975  and 
1990  our  balance  of  payments  would  in- 
crease in  our  favor  by  $17  billion  based 
on  an  estimated  sale  of  only  500  planes: 
$32  billion  if  1,200  planes  were  sold.  The 
estimate,  however,  included  only  the  air- 
craft and  spare  parts  sold — "U.S.  Super- 
sonic Transport  Economic  Feasibility  Re- 
port April  1967,"  page  vii-2.  The  IDA 
study,  including  funds  spent  by  Ameri- 
can travelers  as  well  as  planes  and  parts 
sold,  estimates  that  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments contribution  of  an  SST  appears 
smaller  than  the  FAA  estimate  and  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  SST  may 
create  a  negative  balance  of  payments 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States — IDA,  report, 
volume  I,  page  xx. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  SST  construction  program 
by  the  same  agency  which  is  to  certify 
its  airworthiness  and  safety  for  com- 
mercial use  raises  a  question  of  conflict 
of  interest.  In  fact.  Secretary  Boyd 
testified  during  hearings  for  his  nomina- 
tion: 

As  I  responded  to  the  Chairman,  I  felt 
that  the  supersonic  transport  activities  now 
lodged  In  the  FAA  would  have  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  PAA  because  of  the  certification 
problems,  which  are  also  carried  out  by  the 
FAA.  (Nomination  of  Alan  S.  Boyd  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate.  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  p.  21.) 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions  concerning 
the  SST.  The  argument  that  it  might 
create  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  or 
that  it  will  create  50,000  new  jobs,  or 
that  it  will  cut  flight  time  in  half  are 
not  in  themselves  enough  to  warrant  the 
Congress  to  commit  the  resources  needed 
to  build  prototypes  until  we  have  more 
information. 

As  far  as  air  superiority  is  concerned, 
we  have  and  will  continue  to  maintain 
our  relative  position.  Daily  the  Air  Force 
among  other  goverrunental  and  private 
agencies  are  researching  and  gathering 
needed  information;  information  which 
I  suggest  will  be  relevant  to  any  super- 
sonic transport.  History  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  first  model  of  a  product 
is  not  necessarily  the  best.  Time  and  ex- 
perience indicate  needed  improvements. 
Will  we  not  gain  rather  than  lose  if 
the  Concorde  is  the  first  in  the  air — 


gain  by  learning  from  the  mistakes  that 
undoubtedly  will  be  made  in  its  con- 
struction. 

I  suggest  also,  that  we  look  to  priori- 
ties— priorities  which  have  less  to  do 
with  pseudo-national  prestige,  priorities 
which  concern  not  only  an  effective 
transportation  system  but  other  aspects 
of  our  society. 

Whether  a  plane,  the  operating  costs 
of  which  are  higher  than  other  planes 
is  of  a  higher  priority  than  a  more  effi- 
cient intra-  and  inter-city  transportation 
is  open  to  question.  The  same  can  be  said 
in  determining  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources between  transportation  and 
other  social  needs.  How  many  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  recent  Newark 
riots  will  be  mitigated  by  this  proposed 
investment? 

The  urgent  needs  of  our  society  are 
not  being  met  by  this  Congress.  That  is 
where  our  primary  emphasis  should  be 
placed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
SST  aircraft  as  being  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  times  here  on  the 
floor,  I  have  heard  it  said  by  opponents 
of  the  SST  program  that  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  our  people  will  in  any  way 
benefit  from  such  a  program.  This  is  akin 
to  saying  that  only  those-^ho  use  air- 
planes in  the  United  States  have  been 
benefited  by  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry. 
This  is  completely  belied  by  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  employees  of  the  in- 
dustry, its  key  position  in  our  national 
industrial  picture,  the  enormous  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  which  it  has  cre- 
ated, not  to  mention  the  prestige  and 
leadership  that  it  has  given  our  Nation 
throughout  the  world. 

As  with  the  general  growth  of  the  avia- 
tion industry,  the  SST  will  benefit  all 
Americans;  and,  on  that  basis,  it  is 
justified  as  a  priority  expenditure  on  a 
reasonable  basis  even  at  this  time  of  fi- 
nancial crisis.  To  turn  away  from  the 
program  which  has  been  so  carefully  de- 
veloped and  moved  ahead  with  private 
participation  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy 
and  a  setback  for  our  coiuitry.  Fre- 
quently. I  have  heard  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  private  representatives 
overseas  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  single  influence  and  presence  more 
important  to  American  interests  than  the 
presence  of  U.S.  planes,  service  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  in  the  farflung  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  This  program  merits 
our  support. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  today.  I  would  also  like 
to  offer  my  sincere  commendations  to  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 

BOLANO. 

Being  from  the  east  coast,  I  linow  only 
too  well  the  pathological  state  in  which 
our  railroads  currently  flnd  themselves. 
As  megalopic  replaces  metropolis,  our 
urban  mass  transit  systems  are  fast  be- 
coming inadequate  and  obsolete.  Also,  the 
increased  volimie  of  air  traffic  is  fast 
rendering    our    airports    incapable    of 
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carrying  their  heavy  load  All  these  prob- 
lems )tre  very  complex  and  of  great 
moment.  The  cohesive  coordination  of 
our  transportation  facilities  and  the  well- 
fociised  attempts  to  relieve  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  Is  a  highly  Important  Job 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
done  well  In  working  towards  this,  during 
its  first  year  of  operation.   . 

Safety  and  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  our  mass  transport  network  are  cri- 
teria that  transcend  dollar  outlays  This 
coupled  with  the  reasonable  nature  of 
the  request  and  the  coherent  and  respon- 
sible manner  of  presentation,  lead  me  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  bill. 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    gentleman's 
time  has  expired    All  time  has  expired 
The  Clerk  win  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Teanspcbtatiom  Research 
For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  research  activities,  including 
the  collection  of  national  transportation 
staUstlca.  $6,950  000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
what  the  PAA  proposes  to  do  with  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  and  I  hope  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  are  still  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  because  what  I  have  to  say  before 
I  put  the  question  will  be  of  Interest  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  local  Congressmen  and  Senators 
issuing  statements  about  moving  airlines 
and  business  out  of  National  Airport  to 
Dulles  Airport  as  long  as  the  national 
interest  is  served,  but  in  this  matter  I  do 
not  see  where  the  national  Interest  Is  In- 
volved and  certainly  their  objectives  are 
not  amenable  to  the  interests  of  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  do  not  seek 
to  inconvenience  the  thousands  of  people 
each  month  who  fly  Into  Washington 
airport  from  such  intermediate  points  as 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  many  other  cities 
of  comparable  distances.  At  the  present 
time  we  can  fly  into  Washington  Na- 
tional from  St.  Louis  in  an  hour  and  15 
minutes.  If  we  were  compelled  to  fly  into 
Diilles  all  the  time  saved  by  improved 
Jet  travel  would  be  lost  as  the  time  of 
motor  travel  from  Dulles  to  Washington 
Is  almost  as  long  as  the  flight.  Most  of 
MS — would  prefer  to  retrogress  to  prop 
planes  flying  into  National  rather  than 
fly  Jets  into  Dulles. 

Personally  I  have  not  yet  concluded 
whether  the  Dulles  Airport  Is  25  years 
ahead  of  the  times  or  25  years  behind 
the  times.  Because  of  its  great  distance 
from  Washington,  its  future  can  only  lie 
in  its  use  as  an  International  airport. 
Dulles  may  be  suited  for  coast-to-coast 
flights  but  it  is  definitely  not  desirable 
for  intermediate  flights.  I  know  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  attempted  to  com- 
pel the  airlines  to  use  the  field  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Dulles,  other 
than  its  use  for  international  flights. 


would  only  be  used  as  a  practice  airport 
for  beginning  pilots  if  it  were  not  for  the 
element  of  compulsion 

As  far  as  voluntary  use  for  national 
purposes.  Dulles  constitutes  nothing  but 
a  $110  million  boondugKle  If  the  Gov- 
ernment must  insist  on  making  use  of  its 
$110  million  investment  so  prematurely 
spent,  we  should  explore  the  po-ssibility 
of  routing  more  International  traffic  out 
of  Dulles.  Apparently  it  would  be  com- 
patible to  u-se  by  the  6ST. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  que.stion  I  wish  to 
ask  is  thLs:  I  attended  a  meeting  some 
time  ago  with  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and.  at  tliat  time, 
he  proposed  to  move  general  aviation 
from  Washington  National  Airport  to 
the  Anacostia-Bolllng  facilities,  and 
then  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill, 
which  tied  up  the  BoUing-Anacostia  fa- 
cilities for  the  use  of  the  military  until 
December  31.  1970.  except  that  it  could 
be  used  in  the  interim  as  a  general  avia- 
tion facility. 

Mr.  RrvERS,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  complied 
with  his  request.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress subsequently  enacted  the  provision 
into  law.  Many  months  have  since 
elapsed  but  nothing  has  been  done  by 
FAA.  What  happened?  This  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  solving  the  con- 
gestion problems  of  Washington  Na- 
tional. 

I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that  somebody 
In  the  Congress  and  somebody  in  the 
Executive  face  up  to  the  problem  we 
have  at  National  Airport  and  provide  us 
with  more  responsible  action  and  less 
procrastination. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  problem  has  been 
one  that  has  been  perplexing  the  FAA 
for  some  time.  Evidence  adduced  at  our 
hearings  indicate  there  are  no  plans  of 
the  FAA  to  utilize  Anacostla  for  general 
aviation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  has  the  FAA 
changed  Its  mind,  because  I  do  know 
the  Director  of  FAA  came  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  requested  that  this  authority  be 
granted,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not  heard 
a  thing  about  steps  being  taken  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  objective.  Who 
stopped  the  Director  and  why?  This  is 
the  answer  I  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  getting  ready  to  build  a  "Little  Penta- 
gon" at  Boiling.  I  do  not  believe  this 
place  will  ever  be  usable  again  for 
aviation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  In  or- 
der to  yield  to  the  gentleman  as  much 
time  as  I  do  not  use. 


I  will  say  in  response  to  the  question 
about  the  Anacostia  facilities,  I  was  sit- 
tiii'/  in  my  office  one  day  and  I  heard 
from  General  McKet\  head  of  the  FAA 
He  said  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  in 
my  own  office,  minding  my  own  busi- 
ne.s.s — [jet  this  into  mind  to  start  with— 
and  he  said,  "Look,  ^  ill  you  help  me  avoid 
a  terrible  accident  over  at  National  Air- 
port ■'" 

I  said,  'Well,  1  think  safety  is  every- 
body's business.  If  you  have  that  prob- 
lem, how  can   I  help  you'' " 

He  said,  "I  want  to  u.se  Anacostia."  I 
said,  "What  do  you  want  to  u.se  It  for?" 
He  said.  I  want  to  put  .som?  of  this 
general  aviation  over  there." 

This  is  the  first  I  heard  about  it.  It  did 
not  come  out  of  my  head.  I  do  not  care 
what  the  Wa^hinston  papers  sny  I  said 
to  him.  "Go  to  see  Mr.  Blandford,  my 
chief  counsel,  and  if  we  can  work  out  an 
arrangement  to  let  Mr.  McNamara  make 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  you  for  use 
of  Anacostia,  we  will  co  along  with  that" 
We  wrote  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary public  works  bill,  interposing  no  ob- 
lection  to  Mr.  McNamara  or  the  DOD 
entering  into  an  aereement  with  the 
FAA  for  the  use  of  Anacostia  for  general 
aviation.  Subsequently  every  Washing- 
ton paper  lit  on  me  like  a  mockingbird 
on  a  June  bug.  and  nobody  raised  a  voice 
in  defense  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

This  was  not  hatched  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  We  wanted  to 
help.  Since  somebody  around  Washing- 
ton wants  this  ground,  to  give  It  away 
for  some  highfaluting  housing  develop- 
ment, nobody  came  to  our  defense.  This 
land  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  any  de- 
velopment so  long  as  I  am  in  Congress 
and  the  Members  will  listen  to  me. 

The  FAA  has  not  made  any  effort  to 
use  this  base. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  not  true,  In  answer 
to  the  question  In  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  that 
there  Is  no  authorized  military  complex 
which  would  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  Anacostia  as  a  general  aviation  air- 
port? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Answering  that  question, 
we  have  just  heard  justifications  In  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
about  the  little  Pentagon  they  plan  to 
build  over  there,  with  a  complete  com- 
plex of  all  supporting  activities.  My  in- 
formation is  that  it  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  to  use  that  area 
for  general  aviation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  would  not.  They  are  as 
afraid  of  that  Anacostia  piece  of  prop- 
erty as  of  a  rattlesnake.  They  are  already 
committed  to  give  It  away. 

They  can  use  Anacostia  for  general 
aviation,  and  it  would  disturb  no  one. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say,  In  conclu- 
sion, they  have  a  blueprint,  and  they 
have  drawings  to  cover  the  entire 
property. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  They  will  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  your  committee  gives 
them  the  authorization  and  ours  the 
money,  they  will. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  seen  the  master 
plan. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fcntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  .state  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  that  may  very  well 
be  in  the  future.  Of  course,  it  will  be  up 
to  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  building 
of  such  a  complex. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish,  we  can  relieve  the 
congestion  at  National  Airport  by  mov- 
ing general  aviation  out  of  National  Air- 
port. Then  in  the  meantime  we  can  build 
a  general  aviation  facility,  and  if  it  is 
built  and  constructed,  then  we  could 
move  the  general  aviation  out  of  Ana- 
costia. in  the  event  that  this  military 
complex  the  gentleman  talks  about  is 
authorized  and  constructed  at  Anacostia. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  jicld  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  could  relieve  us  of  a  real  prob- 
lem in  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee, if  this  were  not  authorized. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  are  going  to  author- 
ize It.  It  is  not  going  to  interfere.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  for  only  2  years. 
They  can  use  this  during  the  interim 
period  of  time. 

We  need  this  land  for  the  things  I  am 
talking  about.  We  certainly  ought  to  use 
It  In  the  interim  for  general  aviation,  and 
then  for  what  it  should  be,  for  military 
requirements. 

We  could  put  the  DIA  over  there. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  believe  the  talk  now  on 
the  question  of  Anacostia  or  National  is 
somewhat  specious,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  complicating  the  problem  is  the 
question  of  noise  abatement  procedures 
for  takeoff  and  landing  and  the  safety 
factors  Involved.  I  talked  with  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association  today.  They  say  they 
are  forced  to  operate  under  minimum 
standards  that  in  some  Instances  are  un- 
safe and  jeopardize  the  lives  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  residents  of  the  Washington 
area.  In  takeoff  procedures  they  have  to 
operate  under  60  percent  of  power  in  the 
event  of  the  loss  of  one  engine  on  a  two 
engine  jet.  There  is  a  serious  question  of 
whether  sufficient  reserve  power  is  avail- 
able to  avoid  a  crash. 
^  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

^By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
It  Is  a  question  of  saturation  of  the  air, 
loo.     , 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No  airplane  is  any  better 


than  the  time  it  takes  to  land.  'Whenever 
there  is  a  private  sdrcraft  utilizing  the 
space  over  National  Airport,  it  could  be 
at  Anacostia,  because  they  are  both  com- 
patible. This  is  what  the  FAA  told  me. 
But,  since  this  appeared,  General  McKee 
has  not  opened  his  mouth,  and  you  know 
why.  He  was  told  to  keep  quiet.  We  have 
got  this  land  and  they  know  that  we  do 
not  object  to  their  using  this  thing  until 
1970,  until  the  necessary  things  can  tran- 
spire about  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  been  talking 
and  who  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  man,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord],  has 
spent  hours  and  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  and  months  on  this  subject,  and 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  use  it. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoNAs]  knows  that  we  have  a  master  plan 
now;  and  that  with  reference  to  that 
additional  land  over  there,  that  we  are 
going  to  authorize  its  use,  because  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  not  be  any 
question  about  that.  The  only  question 
which  will  remain  will  be  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  downtown.  They  are  con- 
fused in  mJnd,  body,  and  estate.  That  is 
the  only  question  involved. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  moving 
and  to  relieve  this  congestion  and  at 
the  same  time  use  this  land  which  we 
own  in  fee  simple. 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chakman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  bnught  up  the  discussion 
about  the  use  of  Anacostia  and/or  Boil- 
ing Field,  because  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  page  132  of  our  hear- 
ings in  which  I  asked  General  McKee 
about  using  Anacostia  and/or  Boiling. 
With  reference  to  the  Boiling  part  Gen- 
eral McKee  said: 

The  BoUtng  part  of  It  is  out  completely. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  said  Boiling  and/or  Ana- 
costia. 

General  McKee.  Anacostia  still  has  a  strip 
of  6,000  feet,  and  obviously  that  could  be 
tised  on  an  interim  basis  for  light  airplanes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Then  my  next  ques- 
tion was: 

Why  have  not  some  steps  been  taken  to 
use  it  for  light  aircraft? 

General  McKee.  Can  I  go  off  the  record? 
Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Yes. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  off  the 
record  and  that  is  the  part  to  which  has 
been  alluded  wherein  General  McKee  got 
his  instructions  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  he  did.  I  know 
it.  He  has  been  as  quiet  as  a  tomb  smce 
that  time.  He  was  told  to  keep  quiet,  and 
he  understands  that. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  one-third  of  the  aircraft,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
stated,  coming  into  Washington  National 


is  general  aviation — light  aircraft  that 
could  be  used  at  Anacostia  today  and  re- 
lieve much  of  the  congestion  which  exists 
today. 

I  asked  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  if  there  was  any  safety  hazard 
involved  and  he  responded  to  the  effect, 
"Absolutely  not." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  exactly  what 
General  McKee  said  in  the  conference 
which  I  had  with  him  about  the  general 
use  of  Anacostia. 

So,  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  absolutely  baseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter several  years  ago  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams] 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  and  it  can  be 
used  without  any  safety  hazard. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  I  should  say  that 
this  may  accotmt  for  some  apparent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  exist  among 
us.  I  do  not  believe  there  really  is,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  see  some  plane 
diversion  from  National  to  the  area  we 
are  discussing  but 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  plans  to  utilize  all  of 
Boiling. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  or.  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  took  the  floor  a 
few  moments  ago.  However,  I  understand 
the  gentleman  stated  he  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  myself 
were  here,  but  I  did  hear  a  portion  of  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  congestion 
at  the  National  Airport. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
everything  that  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say.  The  National  Airport  is  not  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  but  it  is 
located  nearby,  and  a  number  of  my 
constituents  have  written  to  me  about 
the  planes  using  the  National  Airport, 
with  reference  to  the  noise  of  these 
planes  in  residential  neighborhoods. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  conges- 
tion and  the  potential  danger  which  is 
involved  in  the  use  of  this  facility  in  the 
present  mainer. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  a  controversy  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  field  located  across  the 
river  as  an  alternative. 

But  I  do  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  commercial  airlines 
have  increased,  and  will  increase  50  per- 
cent from  1966  to  1971.  And  thiee  times 
from  1961  to  1971.  These  are  estimates. 

However,  there  is  going  to  be  a  need 
for  an  additional  place  to  land,  and  for 
facilities  for  air  transportation.  National 
Airport  cannot  provide  this.  I  believe  we 
would  agree  that  the  National  Airport 
is  overtaxed  at  this  time.  The  place  I  say 
these  additional  planes  should  go  Is  the 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  say  something  to 
the  effect  that  you  might  as  well  be  on 
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the  ground  and  utilizing  your  time  as 
to  be  sucked  up  over  an  airfield,  and 
you  do  stack  up  over  the  National  Air- 
port I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any 
such  congestion  at  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
statement  of  the  need  to  use  an  aupoit 
in  which  this  Government  has  invested 
$110  million  prior  to  the  time  that  both 
the  gentleman  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sa> 
to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  bcheve  I  need 
any  sympathy  on  that.  I  believe  we  have 
a  facility  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
that  can  speak  for  itself.  It  is  a  very  fine 

facility. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  hope  the  gentleman. 
however,  will  not  work  to  compel  me  to 
fly  into  Dulles,  where  it  will  take  me  a? 
much  time  to  £:rt  from  Dulles  Intrrna- 
tlonal  Airport  to  the  Capitol  as  it  took 
to  fly  me  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington. 

DC. 

It  is  just  like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith  1  was  stating  in  the  cloak- 
room a  while  ago  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  to  allow  more  time  to  get  to  Dulles, 
an  hour  and  20  minutes,  than  it  takes 
to  fly  him  to  Chicago.  So  certainly  the 
genUeman  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  interests  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
terested in  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  surely  the  gentleman  jests 
when  he  talks  about  an  hour  and  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  debate 
here  is  very  appropriate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  because  this 
Department  was  formed  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  the  various  systems  of  trans- 
portation which  we  have  in  this  country. 
not  to  build  a  new  bureaucracy,  but  to 
more  efBciently  use  what  we  have  as  well 
as  to  develop  new  forms.  The  utilization 
ol  existing  facilities  is  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  refer  to  Dulles 
International  Airport. 

All  of  the  American  people  helped  to 
pay  for  the  Dulles  International  Airport. 
and  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  the  obligation  to  see 
that  it  is  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  looked  Into  as  possibilities  of  better 
utilizing  Dulles  are  a  system  of  rapid 
transit,  and  a  system  utilizing  helicop- 
ters. We  need  to  build  Its  usage  to  the 
full  extent  possible  and  thereby  reduce 
the  competition  between  airports  and  re- 
duce the  plane  noise  which  comes  from 
planes  using  National. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
was  much  concerned  atxiut  his  safety  in 
coming  into  the  National  Airport.  That 
is  why  we  are  concerned  about  relieving 
the  congestion  as  well  as  doing  away  with 
the  airplane  noise. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  of 
this  Department  of  Transixirtation  ap- 
propriation bill  which  causes  me  partic- 
ular concern  That  is  the  propo.sed  elimi- 
nation of  an  oceano£:raphic  vessel  for  the 
Coa.'it  Guard 

The  Coast  Guard,  with  its  continuing 
histoiT  of  work  in  the  field  of  oceanogra- 
phy datin;:;  back  more  than  100  years, 
propo.sed  and  received  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  oceanographic  ship. 

Faced  with  the  deci.sion  of  asking  for 
two  cutters  or  one  cutter  and  the  ocean- 
ographic siup.  the  Coast  Guard  itself 
determined  to  keep  the  oceanogrpphic 
vcs.sel  in  its  budget  For  this  ship  will  not 
be  used  for  research  to  the  exclusion  of 
Coast  Guard  and  mililnry  pivgrams.  To 
the  contrary,  the  scientific  information 
gathered  will  aid  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Navy  and  our  Government  in  every  plia.se 
from  education  'o  national  defense. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  point  that 
when  the  President's  Council  on  Marine 
Science  .set  up  a  list  of  priorities,  the  con- 
struction of  oceanographic  vcs.sels  was 
among  the  top  10 

And  I  would  make  the  point  that  this 
vessel  can  .Mrve  all  purposes  of  the  regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  cutter  .save  that  it  will 
not  be  ASW  equipped.  It  is,  in  fact, 
scheduled  to  replace  the  Coast  Guard 
cutt.'r  Evergreen  and  is  less  expensive  by 
$2  5  million  than  a  cutter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  take  3  years  to 
build  this  ship  If  we  postpone  the  start 
of  its  construction,  it  will  mean  that  we 
have  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of 
greater  knowledge  of  oceanography  to 
the  United  States  at  the  very  time  wlien 
action  is  most  neces.sary. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  our  space 
piogram.  We  have  spent  a  half  billion 
dollars  on  phases  one  and  two  of  the  pro- 
gram to  help  airlines  go  supersonic.  And 
in  the  bill  this  year  there  is  a  request  for 
another  $142  million  for  this  program. 

Yet  we  see  cuts  in  the  ocean-related 
budgets  where  the  Nation  could  and  will 
reap  benefits.  Programs  which  will  lead 
as  to  gathering  food  from  the  .sea.  Pro- 
grams which  will  insure  the  safety  of  all 
ships  at  sea.  Programs  which  already 
iiave  brought  in  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  economy  through  the  mining  of  min- 
erals from  the  .sea  And,  of  course,  the 
Navy  is  using  the  information  we  have 
gathered  for  the  extension  of  under- 
water defense  systems  for  the  protection 
of  the  Nation. 

We  now  see  that  the  two  oceano- 
praphic  vessels  which  we  do  have,  the 
Oceanographer  and  the  Discoverer,  will 
have  their  operations  curtailed  next  year 
because  of  budget  difficulties.  Instead  of 
operating  8  months  as  planned,  each  will 
be  limited  to  6  months. 

Construction  of  an  oceanographic  ves- 
sel for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  will 
doubly  serve  the  Nation  It  will  carry  on 
the  duties  required  of  it  as  a  Coast  Guard 
vessel  and  at  the  same  time  gather  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  service  and  to 
the  men  of  science. 

Aside  from  my  own  opinion  in  the 
matter— that  we  indeed  need  to  expand 


our  knowledge  of  the  seas  through  ocean- 
ographic survey  ves.sel.s— I  respect  the 
decision  made  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Coast 
Guard  would  .sacrifice  a  cutter  if  it  did 
not  feel  that  the  sei-vices  rendered  by 
the  oceanographic  vessel  would  not  be 
of  a  major  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  continue  to 
neglect  the  needs  of  oceanograiniic 
work  as  we  have  done  for  so  many  years. 
We  cannot  deny  it,  for  if  we  do,  we  aro 
denying  ourselves  the  many  benefits 
which  we  as  a  nation  will  receive. 

Russian  ccitainly  is  not  neglecting 
oceanography  In  February  she  had  con- 
tracted for  at  least  nine  information- 
gatiiering  research  weather  ships  in  the 
2.500-ton  category.  If  we  do  not  act.  the 
gap  between  us  and  the  Russians  will 
widen  even  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  in      FEDEH.^L  AVIATION  ADMINI3- 
TH.\TION 
Operations 
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For  necess.'iry  expenses  of  the  Federal  A\ki- 
tlon  Administration,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  including  atlmlnistr.itlve  expen.ses  for 
re&eiirch  and  development  .md  for  establish- 
ment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  and  purchase  and  repair  of  ski.s 
.ind  snowEhoes;  $593.326  000:  Provided.  That 
tliere  may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation 
funds  received  from  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, other  public  authorities,  and  private 
sources,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  air  navigation 
facilities. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  in  the  corridor  a 
little  while  ago  I  overheard  some  report- 
ers referring  to  this  week  as  the  week  of 
the  three  R's.  I  a.sked.  "Do  you  mean 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic?"  They 
repied.  "No,  we  mean  railroads,  riots, 
and  rat  extermination." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  an- 
other -R"  to  this  series  and  to  Inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
what  Is  called  VOR^meanlng  very  high 
frequency  omnl  range. 

During  deliberations  and  in  the  work- 
up of  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  under  title  III  of  this  bill 
do  you  recall  any  reduction  of  VOR 
funds?  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  it  seems 
three  VOR's  are  being  eliminated  in  west 
central  Mis.souri. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  IchordI,  who 
was  in  the  well  of  the  House  a  minute 
ago.  I  will  state  It  is  my  understanding 
he  has  experienced  the  same  problem  in 
.suffering  some  eliminations  of  VOR's  in 
his  con^tressional  district. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  tells  n^e 
there  will  be  some  reductions  or  elimina- 
tion of  these  VOR's  all  over  the  country. 
The  particular  VOR's  I  have  reference 
to  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years. 
They  are  located  at  Blackwater,  Mo.. 
and  near  Marshall,  Mo.  We  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  a  moment  ago  con- 
cerning some  of  the  problems  of  general 
aviation.  Let  us  not  forget  these  VORs 


are  most  important  to  general  aviation. 
One  question  which  arises  is  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  any  change  of  em- 
phasis by  the  FAA— to  favor  only  the 
large  airlines  or  scheduled  airlines  to 
the  neglect  of  and  forgetting  about  gen- 
eral aviation. 

Do  you  know  of  any  contemplated  re- 
ductions In  the  number  of  VOR's? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  To  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  reduction  of  funds  for  the  VOR's 
in  this  particular  program. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MiNSHALLl,  if  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion, to  answer  the  question  which  is 
whether  or  not  he  Is  aware  of  any  re- 
ductions for  the  VOR  system  in  this 
budget?  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
reduction  of  the  VOR  in  this  budget.  I 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  reducing 
any  of  them  until  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Ici:ord1  came  to  me  before 
the  session  started  and  showed  me  the 
three  stations  that  had  been  taken  out 
of  his  area  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  four  in 
Missouri  of  which  I  am  aware  that  are 
being  discontinued.  I  would  state  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
there  was  another  VOR  being  discon- 
tinued which  I  did  not  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  would  hope  that,  so 
far  as  the  two  floor  managers  of  this  bill 
are  concerned,  some  sort  of  record  or 
legislative  history  could  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  no  reductioris  in  the  number 
of  VOR's  were  contemplated  by  this  com- 
mittee, although  FAA  proposes  elimina- 
tion of  .several.  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
we  are  losing  in  Missouri.  I  know  of  three. 
My  colleague  from  Missouri  just  said  he 
knows  of  four.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
we  will  have  left? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  promise  the 
gentleman  that  we  will  make  inquiry  of 
the  FAA  and  determine  if  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  VOR  system  and 
determine  where  they  are  and  detail 
them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  would  hope  that 
we  could  have  a  recitation  of  the  reasons, 
if  any  are  going  to  be  removed,  and  what 
savings,  if  any,  are  to  be  alleged.  In  our 
opinion  the  removal  of  these  is  not  really 
a  saving  or  economy  but  only  false 
economy. 

Just  this  afternoon  I  was  reading' some 
correspondence  from  a  doctor  in  our  dis- 
trict who  is  required  to  fly.  He  was  in 
a  severe  storm  recently  and  pointed  out 
he  would  have  had  to  rely  on  a  military 
installation  if  the  VOR,  about  to  be  elim- 
inated, had  not  been  in  operation.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  make  the  inquiry  he  has  offered  to 
make  and  emphasize  to  the  FAA  the  im- 
portance of  the  navigational  assistance 
rendered  by  these  VOR's  to  general  avia- 
tion on  the  little  planes.  It  is  well  and 
good  to  take  care  of  the  big  scheduled 
jetcraft  flying  above  the  clouds,  but  let 
us  not  concentrate  all  of  our  attention  on 
these  planes  to  the  complete  neglect  and 
entire  oversight  of  the  little  planes.  These 
planes  do  not  have  radar  and  could  be- 
come   helpless    imder    some    weather 


conditions  without  navigational  aids  in- 
cluding the  VOR.  The  FAA  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  general  aviation  as  well 
as  to  other  users  of  the  airlanes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  pointing  out  to  the  committee 
this  problem,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  the 
discontinuation  of  another  VOR  facility 
with  which  the  gentleman  is  not  ac- 
quainted— scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
July  20 — and  that  is  Richwoods,  near 
the  St.  Louis  area.  The  discontinuation, 
I  believe,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  general  aviation.  Rightly  or 
w  rongly,  I  suspect  that  the  FAA  is  oper- 
atmg  these  facilities  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  commercial  airlines  and  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  growing  and 
expanc'Jng  interests  of  general  aviation  in 
this  country.  The  interests  of  general 
aviation,  I  fear,  are  not  being  adequately 
represented  by  FAA.  This,  I  realize,  is  a 
serious  charge  and  it  is  one  to  which  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  lend  its  se- 
rious attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  relating  to  the  visual 
omni  range,  the  VOR,  and  state  that  I 
feel  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  give 
more  interest  and  show  more  concern  to 
general  aviation  in  this  country.  For  the 
past  several  years  It  has  become  very 
apparent  that  small  businessmen  are 
moving  more  and  more  by  their  own  pri- 
vate aircraft.  The  growth  of  this  country 
has  been  brought  about  primarily  be- 
cause of  our  transportation  system.  Gen- 
eral aviation  is  a  vital  and  an  integral 
part  of  our  transportation  system.  I 
think  particularly  we  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  must  not  be  so  concerned  about 
air  traffic  congestion  as  It  relates  to  air- 
lines that  we  overlook  the  demands  and 
needs  of  general  aviation. 

Certainly  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem is  going  to  grow.  It  will  grow  so  far 
as  our  airline  transportation  is  concerned 
and  so  far  as  our  general  aviation  trans- 
portation system  is  concerned.  We  must 
make  provision  for  both. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  National  Air- 
port and  whether  it  should  become  ex- 
clusively an  airline  terminal,  I  would 
simply  like  to  state  that  if  we  do  have 
the  projected  growth  in  the  airline  indus- 
try that  is  anticipated,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  accommodate,  at  the  National 
Airport  the  airline  flights  that  will  be 
coming  into  this  area.  'We  are  going  to 
have  to  use  other  fields  such  as  Dulles. 

I,  for  one,  would  rather  fly  out  of  one 
airport  and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  of  coming  back  into  that  same 
airport.  I  think  I  have  missed  probably 
four  weekends  in  going  back  to  my  dis- 
trict since  coming  here.  Normally  I  de- 
part from  National  Airport  and  I  come 


back  to  Dulles  because  of  the  schedule 
that  I  must  maintain.  I  would  rather 
leave  from  Dulles  and  come  back  into 
Dulles  even  though  National  is  closer.  If 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  we  use 
Dulles  for  airline  operations,  which  is 
the  case,  we  should  make  National  a  gen- 
eral aviation  nlrport,  and  I  say  this 
should  be  done,  because  this  would  be  the 
very  best  u.se  of  cur  facilities  that  we 
have  available. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  can  readily 
appreciate  the  problems  facing  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  view  of 
the  concurrent  cost  of  prosecuting  a  war 
in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining domestic  programs.  I  am  some- 
v.hat  concerned  about  its  action  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  acquisition, 
construction  and  improvements  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  which  now  operates 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. If  this  Is  to  be  truly  a  "guns  and 
butter"  budget,  then  I  have  grave  reser- 
vations over  the  appearance  that  the 
Coast  Guard,  although  qualified  in  both 
categories,  is  being  shortchanged.  In  a 
word,  the  administration  is  actually  re- 
questing too  little,  if  we  expect  this  serv- 
ice to  continue  to  effectively  discharge 
the  multitude  of  both  war  and  peace 
duties  imposed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  that  the  budg- 
etary limitations  linder  which  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  long  operated  stems  in 
large  measure  from  a  similar  lack  of 
awareness  concerning  this  "oceangoing 
police  force"  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  Because  of  this  lack  of  appreci- 
ation concerning  the  multitude  of  func- 
tions performed  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
both  in  peacetime  and  during  periods  of 
national  emergency,  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  review  a  two-part  feature 
series  entitled  "The  U.S.  Coast  Guard" 
appearing  in  the  July  7  and  14  issues  of 
Life  magazine.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
whatsoever  among  my  colleagues  con- 
cerning the  need  to  provide  reasonable 
and  adequate  Federal  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  then  I  commend  to  their 
attention  this  Life  feature,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  July  14,  which  I  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  magazine  extending  my 
compliments  on  the  most  excellent  cov- 
erage by  Life.  This  letter  points  out  the 
grave  concern  entertained  by  myself  and 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
for  adequately  funding  vessel  replace- 
ments for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  letter  follows: 

July  14,  1967. 
Mr.  Edw.*p.d  K.  Thompson, 
Editor.  Life. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which 
has  legislative  JurlsdlcLlon  over  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  you  and  Mr.  George  Silk  of  your  Photo- 
graphic Staff  my  compliments  on  your  two- 
part  feature  series  "The  U.S.  Coast  Guard" 
appearing  In  the  issues  of  July  7th  and  14th. 

As  dramatically  demonstrated  by  your  fea- 
ture, and  especially  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs, the  Coast  Guard  Is  a  unique  service. 
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It  l«  at  once  our  ocean-going  police  force. 
Ufe-savlng  agency,  and  at  times  an  Integral 
part  of  our  armed  services  during  national 
emergency.  Yet.  despite  a  diversity  of  luiic- 
tiona  which  stagger  the  imagination  rang- 
ing from  law  enforcement  lo  Icebreaklng  to 
oceanography  to  military  readiness  and  sun- 
dry others,  the  Coast  Guard  has  discharged 
each  of  these  duties  with  a  small  comple- 
ment of  dedicated  personnel.  As  pointed  out 
In  your  Editors'  Note  of  July  7lh.  'The  Coast 
Guard  Is  not  much  bigger  than  the  New  York 
City  police  force.  .  .  .  "  but  Its  area  of  opera- 
slon  covers  the  globe  including.  I  might  add, 
Viet  Nam. 

Since  July  1965.  thirty-one  vessels  and 
more  than  1,300  men  of  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
have  been  assigned  to  Viet  Nam  for  opera- 
tion under  the  Commander  of  the  Naval 
Forces  stationed  there  This  number  of  per- 
sonnel represents  .»lmo3t  5  .  of  the  total 
complement  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  la 
the  Coast  Guard  Yet.  the  service  h.is  con- 
tinued to  perform  all  its  other  regular 
peacetime  functions  This  contribution  by 
the  Coast  Guard  to  our  country's  commit- 
meivts  in  Viet  Nam  represents  one  of  the  few 
oml^lpns  to  be  found  in  your  most  excellent 
coverage.  -^^ 

As  for  Mr.  Silk's  experience  on  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  Baratma.  this  particular  ves- 
sel polnU  up  one  of  the  major  problems  cur- 
rently facing  the  service  the  replacement  of 
Its  aging  fleet  of  vessels  The  cutter  Baratena 
built  m  1943  Is  now  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
which  Is  the  aieragf  service  life  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  entire  present  fleet  of  thirty-five 
cutters  Moreover,  except  for  the  Icebreaker 
Giocter.  a  photograph  of  which  appeared  In 
your  July  14th  Issue,  all  of  the  Coast  Guard  s 
Icebreakers,  including  the  five  transferred  to 
It  from  the  Navy  la.'^t  year,  are  of  World  War 
II  vintage  making  them  in  excess  of  twenty 
years  of  age  todav  By  the  time  the  first  of 
these  icebreakers  Is  replaced  under  current 
programs.  It  will  be  thirty  years  old 

This  simply  viiulerscores  the  very  real 
problem  of  providing  adequate  federal  funds 
for  necessary  eaulpmeiit  and  capital  Improve- 
ments so  as'to  insure  the  ability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  continue  Its  long  ard  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  nation  This  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  me  and  to  other  mombers  of  our  Commit- 
tee since  the  Aaminlstr.ilion  s  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Coast  Guard,  notwithstanding 
substantial  Increases  In  authorization  for 
appropriations  by  our  Committee,  have  n.)t 
been  commenoun.te  with  the  needs  of  the 
service  so  as  to  overcome  this  cumulative 
deterioration  in  the  caliber  of  equipment 
which  the  Coast  Guard  h;is  been  called  upon 

to  use. 

Perhaps  through  your  two-part  feature, 
there  will  be  created  a  greater  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  performed  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  taken  for  grunted  or  pa.ss  uanot.ced 
and  unheralded  If  so.  then  you  have  suc- 
ceeded In  performing  a  real  public  service 
for  which  I  exit-nd  lo  you  my  congratula- 
tions. 

Thank    you 
Sincerely. 

WUXIAM   S     Mailliard, 

Member  of  ConyreSi 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia;  On  page  8.  line  9,  strike 
"$65.000.000''  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•  $75,000,000  ". 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Grants- IN -Aid  tor  Airkjrts 

For  grants-in-aid  for  airports  pursuant  to 
the  provUlons  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  »fi5  OOO  000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended 

AMENDMENT  OFFF.RfD  BY    MR     HECHLER  OF   WrST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ofler  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  mine  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment, which  would  merely  restore  the 
budgeted  amount  for  t;rants-in-aid  for 
airports  to  S75  million,  which  is  the  au- 
thoriited  amount. 

I  commend  the  ejentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  his  committee  for  having 
built  up  an  excellent  record  on  this  and 
other  1S.SUC.S.  On  pages  62  and  63  of  the 
.subcommittee  heannus  there  is  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  graph,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  requests  for  Federal  air- 
port aid  are  about  five  times  the  amount 
of    the    appropriations,    and    they    are 

goine  up  .    .     .v.  ■ 

All  Members  having  airports  in  their 
districts  will  be  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment. The  rapid  introduction  of  high 
performance  aircraft  makes  it  necessary 
for  communities  throut;houl  the  Nation 
to  upcrade  their  airports  The  amounts 
of  requests  are  rising,  the  numbers  of 
airline  passengers  are  rising,  and  avia- 
tion is  srowing  at  twice  the  rate  cf 
growth  of  the  economy. 

We  know  these  funds  are  coins  to  be 
needed 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  u.sual  per- 
suasiveness of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
when  he  is  con.strained  to  oppose  my 
amendment,  and  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu.-ictts 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say  that  the  usual  persuasiveness  does 
not  extend  to  $10  million.  Nevertheless. 
I  can  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  He  al- 
wavs  makes  a  very  persuasive  and  I  think 
compelling;  case,  except  in  this  instance. 
I  believe  the  report  of  the  committee  it- 
self, on  pafc  15,  details  rather  well  why 
the  committee  reduced  the  aid  bv  $10 
million,  from  the  budgeted  S75  million. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this  ac- 
tion. The  first  reason  was  he  had  funded 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  $66 
million  a  couple  months  ago.  We  thought 
the  FAA  had  enough  work  on  its  hands 
to  take  care  of  the  workload  tliat  ap- 
propriation would  entail. 

The  .second  reason  was  this,  and  I 
know  the  aentleman  noted  the  refer- 
ence in  the  hearings  to  the  fact  that  this 
prouram  ouuhl  to  be  looked  at  by  the  re- 
sponsible le'.islalive  committee.  The 
program  is  not  meeting  the  problems  nor 
the  emergencies  which  will  develop.  If 
the  uentleman  r  inies  m  2  years  from 
now  with  an  amendment  to  increa.se  it 
by  SIO  million.  I  mmht  very  well  favor 
it:  but  at  this  particular  time,  becau.se 
of  the  situation,  because  of  the  priorities, 
b"caust>  of  the  budget  it.self.  and  becau.se 
of  the  committees  own  sub.stantial  rea- 
sons, I  am  forced  to  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Viruinia  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a^ree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts  that  the  FAA  and 
the  communities  have  their  hands  full. 
Quoting  from  page  6:3  of  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Gen.  ral  McKee  indi- 
cate even  the  budgeted  amount  of  $75 
million   would   not   bemn   to   meet   the 


needs.  Mr.  Thomas  stated  further  that 
there  were  now  "about  $331  million  in 
requests  for  1968"  for  these  $75  million, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Mas^-^achu- 
setts  very  aptly  replied,  "Which  shows 
that  the  Federal  Government  appar- 
ently is  not  doing  what  it  ought  to  in 
this  area." 

I  agree  this  program  ought  to  be  looked 
at  by  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
vastly  expanded  In  the  interim,  there 
are  all  these  high-performance  aircraft 
coming  into  being  In  communities  re- 
quiring longer  runways.  Communities 
throughout  every  one  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union  are  forced  to  upgrade  airports 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fantastic  expan- 
.sion  of  aviation. 

I  say  this  amount  ought  to  be  restored 
to  the  budgeted  amount  of  $75  million. 
We  know  at  least  this  much  will  be 
needed. 

The  gentleman  also  brought  up  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  tiie&e  grants  in  aid  go  into 
the  smaller  airports.  I  believe  the  smaller 
airports  are  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
In  addition,  in  recent  months  the  FAA 
has  moved  strongly  toward  supporting 
regional  airports.  In  a  landmark  decision 
of  the  15th  of  May.  the  FAA.  after  many 
months  of  study,  decided  to  support  a  re- 
gional airport  to  serve  Charleston  and 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  rather  than  support 
the  two  smaller  airports  now  located  at 
each  citv. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  believe  that  is  precisely 
what  we  mean  to  do  by  this  reduction, 
which  is  to  force  the  FAA  to  be  more 
con.scientious  and  more  selective  and  to 
go  to  regional  airports.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide an  airport  for  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  hearings,  on  page  63.  there  is  a 
graph  which  indicates  that  by  1972.  at 
the  rate  we  are  going,  we  would  need 
$581  million  to  meet  the  needs  on  this 
kind  of  construction  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Die  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlv-  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Civn.  Slperoonic  Aircraft  Devex-Ofment 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  in- 
cluding   the   construction   of    two   prototype 
uucrari  of  the  same  design,  and  advances  of 
funds    wltb.out    reg.rd    to    the    provisions   of 
section    3648    of    the    Revl.sed    Statutes,    as 
amendeC     (31     US  C     529 1,    $142,375,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


A.MENUMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      M'CRECOR 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGrecor  On 
page  8   strike  out  lines  10  through  17. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  as  read  by  the  Clerk  speaks 
for  it.self.  It  seeks  to  defer  until  a  later 
date  the  expenditure  of  almost  $143  mll- 
hon  in  the  funds  paid  in  Uxes  by  the 
American  people  for  the  prototype  de- 
velopment of  two  supersonic  transport 
aircraft.  , 

Mr  Chairman,  I  use  the  word  "defer 
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because  I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the 
SST  program.  There  are  those  who  are. 

There  are  those  who  refer  to  the  sell- 
ing job  for  the  SST  as  a  "supersonic 
snowjob."  Others  who  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  sonic  boom  problem  feel 
that  the  SST  is  a  "sonic  boondoggle," 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
this  proposed  aircraft  is  aerodynamically 
sound.  Others  are  not. 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  this  aircraft. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas]  told  us,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  superior  knowledge  on 
the  subcommittee,  of  the  limited  cruise 
and  range  capability  of  the  SST. 

The  record  of  more  than  120  pages  is 
replete  with  factual  information  that 
should  give  us  great  pause  with  respect 
to  the  sonic  boom  problem.  Although  it 
was  only  lightly  referred  to  in  the  hear- 
ings, a  very  distinguished  authority  on 
the  subject,  a  Swede  named  Bo  Lund- 
berg,  believes  that  the  operation  of  a 
supersonic  transport  over  water  at  super- 
sonic speeds  will  cause  great  physical 
hardship  if  not  real  disability  to  ships  at 
sea  within  the  path  of  the  wide  and  con- 
tinuing sonic  boom. 

My  point  is  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  factors  here  which  are  not 
known  with  sufficient  certainty  so  that 
we  should  continue  to  expend  the  tax- 
payers' money  without  at  least  a  hearing 
for  an  alternative  method  of  financing. 

And  an  alternative  method  that  would 
substitute  some  of  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  to  be  saved 
by  the  American  people  through  a  pri- 
vate investors  scheme  of  financing,  In 
lieu  of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  think  it  Is  hardly  an 
acceptable  practice  for  us,  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  this  year  that  might 
come  up  to  $30  billion  or  more,  to  con- 
tinue simply  to  say  that  we  have  started 
down  tills  road  of  public  financing  and 
we  must  continue  with  it  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  proposals  which,  if 
adopted,  could  save  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  kill 
the  SST.  I  have  studied  this  question  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  and  there  were 
arguments  both  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  situation 
which  needs  to  be  clarified.  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  want  to 
go  back  to  their  constituents  and  say 
that  you  have  spent  $143  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  upon  this  project? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  support  the 
development  of  a  commercial  product 
that  is  estimated  to  be  used  by  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  responsible  leg- 
islation in  view  of  the  belt  tightening 
to  which  we  subject  every  bill  which  is 
brought  before  this  body?  We  have  made 
cuts  in  highway  safety.  I  have  a  pleading 
telegram,  that  came  to  me  from  the  direc- 
tor of  highway  safety  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  begging  that  we  restore  the 


money   that  we  cut  for  the  highway 
safety  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  lost  on  his 
amendment  to  restore  these  funds. 

We  have  made  substantial  cuts  in  a 
number  of  programs  already.  I  hope  we 
make  cuts  in  others.  But  not  one  dime 
has  been  cut  by  the  committee  from  the 
SST  program. 

I  know  that  the  budget  request  was  for 
a  total  of  $198  million  and  that  the  com- 
mittee has  come  in  with  a  recommended 
appropriation  of  $143  million.  But  that  is 
essentially  an  accoimtlng  procedure. 
That  operation  does  not  result  in  any 
money  being  cut  from  the  SST  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, made  that  quite  clear  in  his  opening 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  true  that 
bills  have  been  Introduced  for  the  private 
financing  of  this  project.  Although  there 
have  been  no  hearings  held  before  the 
legislative  committee,  there  have  been 
hearings  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  this  subject.  We 
heard  the  proposal  of  financing  this  proj- 
ect through  the  bonding  theory.  How- 
ever, we  concluded  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  stage  to  which  this  should 
go  beyond  the  experimental  and  research 
studies  In  developing  the  prototype.  But, 
after  it  has  been  developed,  then  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  private  or  commercial  financing. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
there  have  been  hearings  held  upon  thi." 
proposal. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, I  hope  the  gentleman  will  bear  in 
mind  the  testimony  which  appears  on 
page  141  of  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee wherein  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  asked  if  the 
prototype  does  not  work,  that  ends  the 
program.  Secretary  Boyd  replied,  "That 
is  right." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  we  finish  fi- 
nancing from  taxpayers'  fimds,  to  the 
time  of  $1,144  million  of  the  prototype 
development  phase,  and  if  it  turns  out 
that  the  first  flight  In  late  1970  or  the 
continuing  flights  In  1971  of  the  second 
plane,  are  not  economically  feasible,  we 
will  have  poured  down  the  drain  $1,144 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  with- 
out any  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House,  the  Committee 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
of  a  proposal   for  private  financing. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern. 
But  I  can  say  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered this  as  a  feasible  endeavor.  Of 
course,  we  have.  Feasibility  studies  have 
been  presented  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  They 
have  been  presented  to  that  committee. 
We  do  not  appropriate  for  this  program 
in  the  blind  or  in  the  dark. 

I  believe  the  hearings  are  rather  sub- 
stantial. There  are  some  questions  here, 
the  gentleman  has  found  some,  and  there 
are  questions  which  bother  individuals 
like  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  both- 
er a  great  number  of  other  people 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
press. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objecti6n. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  record  clearly  shows  that  this 
subcommittee  gave  perhaps  as  extensive 
hearings  to  this  proposition  as  any  com- 
mittee could  give. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  agree 
with  him,  and  I  complimented  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
kmowledge  of  five  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, each  of  whom  interrogated 
General  McKee,  General  Maxwell,  and 
Secretary  Boyd,  and  I  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study  has  been  given  by 
the  committee  in  its  report. 

But  I  also  know  that  the  President 
questions  the  economic  feasibility  of  this, 
and  that  there  are  risks  to  be  faced  in 
cormection  with  it,  but  let  us  not  be 
putting  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this 
too-risky  proposition. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  wanted  to  indicate  my  sym- 
pathy for  and  approval  of  the  program 
the  gentleman  is  advocating,  and  also 
the  legislation  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bo-wJ. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee will  hold  full  and  prompt  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  I  also  feel  just 
as  strongly  that  the  deletion  of  the  ap- 
propriation authority  for  the  SST  at  this 
point  in  this  bill  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  a  little  sorry 
I  yielded  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  his  aim  and  objective  for 
legislation  of  private  financing,  but  on 
this  particular  occasion  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  him.  The  appropriation  for 
the  SST  is  needed. 
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Mr  MacOREOOR  I  believe  ihat  the 
gentleman  means  Is  that  he  feels  for  me. 
but  he  cannot  quite  reach  me. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MIN8HAIX.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  that  I 
have  respect  for  his  feeling  on  the 
SST  program,  but  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  the  subcommittee  has  spent  hour 
upon  hour  on  testimony  hearing  the  ex- 
perts We  on  the  committee  do  not  pose 
as  experts.  All  we  do  Is  report  back  as 
Jurors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  MacGrecorI  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  feelings  of  the  subcommittee 
can  best  be  summarized  as  reported  on 
page  19  of  the  committee's  report.  It 
goes  to  the  core  of  the  SST  controversy, 
as  follows: 

In  summary,  the  Committee  believes  that 
development  of  the  SST  Is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  country  that  the  fund*  rec- 
ommended should  be  appropriated.  The  value 
of  the  SST  goes  far  beyond  the  saving  of 
time  of  airline  passengers.  The  Jobs  created 
tor  the  production  and  operation  of  the  air- 
craft will  be  Important  to  thousands  of 
Americans.  The  health  of  a  major  Industry 
win  be  preserved.  Foreign  exchange  will  be 
earned,  and  the  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollar  Investment  already  made  will  be  pro- 
tected. The  time  Is  near  for  the  next  step  In 
air  transporUtlon,  supersonic  flight,  to  be- 
come a  reahty.  The  United  States  must  either 
be  a  port  of  this  new  era  or  forego  Its  leader- 
ship position  in  air  uansportutlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  of  all  the  world's  aircraft 
now.  American-made  craft  comprises  92 
percent  of  these  aircraft.  We  must  pre- 
serve our  position  of  world  leadership  in 
the  airways  of  the  world.  We  can  only 
do  this  by  approving  the  SST  program  or 
we  will  be  left  at  the  post  and  never  get 
off  the  runway  in  the  supersonic  jet  age 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota that  we  will  not  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  risk  If  we  go  to 
private  financing.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  would  continue  on  the  risk 
by  guaranteeing  the  bonds,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  would  lose  the  contributions 
that  are  now  being  made  by  the  airlines 
in  putting  down  millions  to  stand  in  line 
for  these  planes  when  they  are  ready,  and 
also  the  Investment  by  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  when  he 
talks  about  the  contribution  that  Boeing 
makes.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  be 
swallowed  whole.  I  am  suggesting  there 
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be  complete  hearings  on  the  question, 
and  there  can  be  amendments  so  as  to 
preserve  the  12-percent  contribution 
which  Is  presently  being  made  in  the  pro- 
totype plane  by  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric, or  the  5  percent  currently  being  paid 
by  the  airlines  who  have  aerced  to  put  $1 
million  up  each  to  maintain  their  deliv- 
ery position 

I  am  certainly  Intfrested  in  preserving 
the  r-rivate  financing.  I  want  to  save  the 
taxpayers  $144  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ST.^GGERS  Mr  Chamnan.  I  rise 
In  oppo.*:ltlon  to  the  amendment  and  to 
briefly  state  my  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  the  production  of 
the  SST  IS  essential  to  America  In  many 
ways.  Not  only  for  our  prestige,  but  also 
in  reference  to  our  standing  In  the  world. 
For  practical,  sound,  economic  purposes 
we  should  keep  pace  In  aviation  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washinnton 
explained  a  while  ago,  many  orders  have 
already  been  received  from  U.S.  carriers 
and  from  many  foreign  carriers  for  this 
plane.  If  we  hesitate  in  this  venture  in 
any  way.  a  lot  of  those  orders  will  be  can- 
celed. A  lot  of  people  say:  So  what? 
Well,  that  means  that  some  other  na- 
tion or  nations  will  Uke  over  the  lead- 
ership In  aviation. 

The  nations  that  have  placed  these  or- 
ders with  us  do  have  faith  in  America's 
ability  to  build  these  planes. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  we  did  hold  hearings 
before  our  committee  this  spring  on 
March  8  and  we  had  the  people  who 
are  directly  engaged  In  and  responsible 
for  the  program  explain  all  of  their  ac- 
tivities. It  was  explained  that  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  were  putting  in  $234 
million  of  their  own  money.  They  have 
great  faith  in  this  or  they  certainly 
would  not  be  trying  to  produce  planes 
and  throwing  $234  million  away. 

There  have  been  adequate  hearings  on 
this.  There  have  been  hearings  on  the 
Senate  side.  There  have  been  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  hearings  before  our  committee.  I 
think  the  hearings  have  been  adequate 
to  carry  this  on. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  he  has 
a  bill  before  our  committee  waiting  for  a 
hearing.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  had  several  emergencies 
here  In  the  last  2  or  3  months  so  we  just 
could  not  catch  up  with  some  of  these 
other  bills.  But  we  hope  to  give  as  many 
as  possible  hearings  and  this  could  be 
one  of  them. 

We  are  talking  now  just  about  the 
prototype  and  getting  it  constructed 
so  that  we  know  what  it  can  do.  That 
costs  $1,450,000,000. 

It  was  testified  to  before  our  com- 
mittee that  no  private  enterprise  In  this 
country  could  possibly  do  it.  The  net 
worth  of  the  Boeing  Co.  is  only  $370  mil- 
lion and  the  net  worth  of  General  Elec- 
tric is  less  than  that.  They  could  not  any- 
where near  touch  this — no  private  en- 
terprise group  could. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
said  that  under  the  proposal  for  private 
financing,   the  Govenunent  would  still 


have  to  guarantee  every  penny  of  It.  So 
the  taxpayers  would  still  be  underwTit- 
Ing  the  risk  of  an  unsuccessful  program. 
Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  they  are  going  to  fail? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 
Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Under  the  scheme 
I  have  proposed  for  financing  under  Mr. 
Bow's  original  leadership,  the  only  way 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  back 
every  dime  Is  If  the  SST  fails.  If  the 
gentleman  thinks  It  Is  going  to  fall,  then 
naturally  the  gentleman  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  that  this 
was  explained — that  the  Government  can 
finance  It  with  less  interest.  All  this 
money  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  6  percent  Interest  If  the  program 
Is  even  reasonably  successful. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  there  were  hearings  In 
March  of  this  year— I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  come  to  that  In 
a  minute. 

I  want  to  say  that  at  least  two  other 
commercial  supersonlcs  will  be  pro- 
duced—and earlier  than  ours.  They  are 
the  Concorde,  by  England  and  France, 
and  the  TU-144.  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  even  talk  that  Russia  might 
fly  one  to  the  Paris  air  show.  They  did 
not,  but  it  is  not  far  off. 

If  we  want  to  fall  behind  in  this  air 
race,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "Let  us 
delay  this  a  little  bit  longer."  Nations 
like  Japan  and  Germany  and  the  rest 
that  have  already  placed  orders  for  this 
plane  will  cancel  their  orders.  They  will 
then  choose  a  supersonic  built  elsewhere. 
And  our  U.S.-flag  carriers  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  purchase  foreign-built 
supersonlcs  In  order  to  maintain  com- 
petition with  foreign  carriers. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle- 
man give  me  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  in  public  sessions  before 
his  committee  hearings.  In  March  of  this 
year,  on  the  proposal  to  finance  privately 
the  SST? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  hearing  was  not 
on  private  financing.  The  first  witness 
was  Gen.  W.  F.  McKee.  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

He  was  accompanied  by  David  D. 
Thomas.  Deputy  Administrator. 

Then  there  was  Maj.  Gen.  Jewell  C. 
Maxwell,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  is 
Director  of  the  Supersonic  Transport  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  they  are  the 
same  people  who  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  just  permit  me  to  finish. 

There  was  Arvin  O.  Basnight,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Programs. 

Oscar  Bakke,  Director  of  the  Eastern 
Region  for  the  Aviation  Agency. 

These  are  people  who  know  about  the 
thing.  We  did  not  get  rumors.  They  have 
the  experience  and  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  they  have  the  data  which  they 
gave  to  us.  We  wanted  men  who  were 
directly  connected  with  this. 
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Mr.  MacGREGOR.  You  had  four  FAA 
men  to  testify. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  had  the  one  man  who  was 
selected  to  head  the  program  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  just  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
indicated  that  they  did  have  hearings 
and  the  only  witnesses  who  testified  were 
those  from  the  FAA.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  was  about  to  respond  that 
they  were  the  same  gentlemen  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  is  so.  But  also  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  were  witnesses  who  have 
been  pushing  private  financing  for  this 
program,  not  only  this  year,  but  for  the 
past  4  or  5  years,  and  I  think  that  those 
gentlemen  who  appeared  before  that 
committee  would  have  to  agree  that  they 
have  never  been  given  more  extensive 
hearings,  more  time,  or  shown  more 
courtesy  than  was  extended  to  them  this 
year  on  their  matter,  particularly  with 
reference  to  their  opinions  on  H.R.  12, 
and  why,  in  their  opinion,  this  program 
ought  to  be  financed  in  the  development 
stage  through  private  funds. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  was  won- 
dering whether  the  gentleman  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Eugene  Black,  of  the 
World  Bank,  who  is  known  as  a  fiscal 
conservative  man,  has  said  that  it  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  this  country  go 
ahead  and  build  the  SST. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  pointing  that  out. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Staggers 
was  given  an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  fine  statement.  The  gentleman 
and  his  committee  are  fully  advised  of 
the  importance  of  this  matter. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  pull  out  or  to 
hold  back  or  to  put  Itself  only  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  guarantor  that  we  would  be  en- 
dangering the  program  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned?  And  does  the 
gentleman  not  also  believe  that  in  that 
instance  France  and  England,  and  per- 
haps Russia  would  move  Into  the  lead  in 
this  important  area?  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman woiild  answer  these  questions  In 
the  affirmative. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true,  In  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thsuik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  supersonic  transport  marks  the 
beginning  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  new 
era  of  transportation  discovery.  We  see 
it  coming  on  every  hand — the  nuclear 
ship  at  sea,  the  high  speed  trains  that  will 
offer  new  levels  of  passenger  comfort,  the 
turbine  and  possibly  the  electric  car,  con- 
tainerized freight  handling,  and  super- 
sonic air  travel.  All  of  these  technological 
advances  stand  on  the  threshold  of  ac- 
cepted commercial  use.  Some  of  them  will 
take  longer  than  others  to  adapt  to  our 
en\'irorunental  conditions — but  all  of 
them  are  coming. 

The  SST  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  commercial  transports  flying  by 
the  mid-1970's.  It  will  be  capable  of  car- 
rying more  than  280  passengers  at  speeds 
up  to  1,800  miles  per  hour.  South  America 
and  Asia  will  be  as  close  as  Europe  is 
today. 

Yet  criticism  persists — not  so  much 
about  the  airplane  itself,  although  some 
of  the  technology  going  into  it  is  truly 
revolutionary — but  about  why  we  are 
building  it  and  why  the  Government  is 
involved.  I  would  like  to  take  some  of 
these  questions  and  provide  the  answer. 

First  of  all,  the  SST  is  before  us  today 
because  it  is  an  idea,  an  invention,  a 
technology  that  is  the  logical  next  step 
in  aviation  advancement.  This  step  could 
not  have  been  thwarted  by  any  individual 
or  any  government— delayed  perhaps — 
but  never  fully  prevented.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century  a  U.S.  Senator  seri- 
ously proposed  that  the  Patent  Office  be 
closed  because  everything  that  could  be 
invented  had  been.  We  all  know  the  folly 
of  that  statement  well  enough  to  also 
know  that  supersonic  travel  was  bound 
to  come — and  it  has.  If  we  ever  need  any 
reminder  of  this,  we  can  always  take  an- 
other look  at  the  recent  news  films  of  the 
Moscow  air  show,  or  at  the  growing  list 
of  reservations  for  the  Concorde,  now 
being  developed  by  the  British  and  the 
French. 

Yet  the  first  question  we  so  often  hear 
is :  Why  build  the  SST  now? 

The  most  obvious  reason — the  one 
every  businessman  worth  his  salt  in- 
stantly realizes — is  that  if  we  do  not 
meet  our  competition  now  we  may  never 
be  able  to  catch  it.  A  more  subtle  reason 
is  that  America  caimot  afford  to  lose  her 
position  of  leadership  in  world  aviation 
any  more  than  she  can  afford  to  waste 
existing  aviation  technology. 

Britain  and  France  are  putting  up  $1.4 
billion  to  develop  the  Concorde.  Thir- 
teen airlines  have  already  reserved 
74  delivery  positions.  If  the  SST  is  not 
produced,  this  number  will  grow  con- 
siderably. Currently  129  delivery  posi- 
tions have  been  ordered  for  the  SST. 
This  represents  sales  of  $5  billion;  in 
the  event  of  a  major  delay  or  stoppage 
of  SST  production,  these  most  certainly 
would  be  lost  to  the  Concorde. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is: 
What  business  is  this  of  the  Govern- 
ment's and  how  do  you  expect  to  ever  get 
your  money  back? 

History  has  taught  us — as  in  the  case 


of  the  railroads — that  there  are  some 
achievements  which  are  in  the  national 
interest,  but  which  simply  are  txx)  expen- 
sive for  any  one  corporation,  company, 
or  business  to  undertake  on  its  own.  The 
SST  is  such  an  achievement.  This  coun- 
try h£is  the  best  transportation  system 
in  the  world — and  it  got  that  way 
through  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise 
operating  in  an  open  competitive  mar- 
ket. The  Government  has  no  intention 
of  removing  the  SST  from  that  process. 
There  is  no  subsidy  involved;  if  the  SST 
becomes  so  successful  that  other  manu- 
facturers want  to  enter  the  market  they 
can;  the  SST  will  receive  stiff  compe- 
tition from  the  Concorde  and  perhaps 
the  Russian  TU-144;  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  back  every  bit  of  Its  in- 
vestment plus  interest. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
estimates  a  market  for  at  least  500  planes 
by  1990.  The  Boeing  estimate  is  slightly 
higher  at  650.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  flights  will  be 
limited  to  overwater  routes.  The  delivery 
of  only  300  SST's  will  insure  recoupment 
of  the  Goverrmient's  Investment  and  the 
sale  of  500  will  return  the  investment 
plus  interest. 

We  also  hear  the  charge:  The  SST 
will  be  only  a  "plaything  for  the  jet 
set." 

This  could  not  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  objectives  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  to  develop  an  economically 
sound  transport  that  can  compete  with 
the  best  of  the  subsonics  at  present  or 
lower  fare  levels.  For  the  1990  time  pe- 
riod, it  is  estimated  that  even  if  a  fare 
difference  of  20  percent  or  less  is 
charged,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
passengers  would  choose  supersonic 
travel.  This  passenger  preference  can  be 
historically  traced  to  the  first  subsonic 
jets  which,  although  operating  with  a 
surcharge,  soon  drove  piston  planes  out 
of  the  first-class  market. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  help  introduce  supersonic  travel — the 
next  step  in  the  evolution  of  aviation 
development. 

President  Johnson  set  the  goals  of  the 
SST  program  as  "The  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport  which  is  safe  for 
the  passenger;  superior  to  any  other 
commercial  aircraft;  and  economically 
profitable  to  build  and  operate." 

The  President  said  that  only  by  sus- 
taining the  highest  levels  of  business- 
Government  cooperation  can  we  achieve 
those  goals.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  provide 
our  share  of  that  cooperation.  We  should 
move  ahead  immediately  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STAGrGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  I  can  see  that  he  has  a  worthy  idea. 
I  believe  that  private  investment  is  al- 
ways a  worthy  idea,  but  not  necessarily 
always  possible.  I  can  understand  his 
effort  to  do  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  he 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl.  But  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  approach  we  have  made  and 
the  method  that  has  been  selected  is  the 
wise  one  for  this  country  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  awfully  glad 
ibat  America  was  not  stampeded  by  the 
British  manufacturer  of  the  Concorde 
I  hope  that  thU  body  will  not  be  stam- 
peded by  the  effort  to  build  the  P-114. 
I  was  amused  at  the  number  of  com- 
ments In  the  RxcoRD  to  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Min- 
sHALtl.  when  he  talked  about  the  giant 
Russian  transport  that  stampeded 
everyone  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  2  years 
ago.  Apparently  they  had  to  wrap  it  in 
baling  wire  to  get  it  there.  The  people  in 
the  Air  Force,  who  are  knowledgeable, 
thought  they  would  never  get  it  back  to 
Russia.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
said  that  it  has  not  been  seen  since 

We  should  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  Concorde  and  the  F-114 
might  not  have  a  similar  future.  Let  us 
not  be  stampeded  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  to  cut  back 
on  the  immediate  commitment  of  more 
funds  at  this  time  for  development  of 
the  8ST.  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  In  doing 
so.  that  I  fully  expect  an  American  SST 
to' be  built,  in  the  future,  with  the  as- 
sistance, to  some  decree,  of  Federal 
funds.  The  question  is  not  whether  It 
should  be  biUlt  but  when  It  l.s  a  que.stion. 
particularly  with  the  present  budget  sit- 
uation, of  priorities.  The  SST  does  not 
have  a  high  priority,  in  my  opinion,  in 
terms  of  the  goals  or  the  needs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 

I  have  not  heard  any  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  Immediate  expenditure  of 
nearly  $150  million  In  the  1968  fl.scal 
year.  It  Is  said  that  if  we  do  not  immedi- 
ately go  ahead  with  development,  we  will 
lose  time  and  sales  to  the  British  and 
French  Concorde,  and  that  this  will  un- 
dermine our  opportunities  for  vast  Im- 
provements in  our  balance-of- payments 

picture.  , 

As  the  ranking?  minority  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
and  a  member  of  the  Joliit  Economic 
Committee.  I  have  lived  with  thl.s  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  for  years  No 
one  Is  more  concerned  about  flndlnrf  a 
solution  to  this  naKKlng  headache  in  our 
national  economy  than  I  If  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  SST  for  balance-of- 
payments  purposes  was  valid.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  support  it  The  fact  Is  that 
this  argument  simply  does  not  stand  up 
to  close  scrutiny. 

To  begin  with  even  as.sumlng  the  esti- 
mates of  sales  for  the  SST  over  wa'.er 
routes,  the  only  presently  fea.sible  meth- 
od for  utilizing  the  supersonic  speeds  of 
the  plane,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  produce  a  favorable  balance-of- 
payments  effect  The  FA  A  itself  commLs- 
sioned  a  report,  from  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis,  which  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  foresight  and  self-preservation. 
suppressed  for  a  period  of  time,  indicat- 
ing that  the  SST  could  very  possibly  add 
to  the  already  serious  tourist  exf)endi- 
ture  deficit  for  balance-of-payments 
purposes. 

Should  the  tourist  gap  Increase  as  a 
result  of  the  SST,  we  would  also  be  faced 
with  the  possibilities  of  restrictions  on 
tourist  travel  that  no  one  in  this  Congress 


would  readily  accept.  Such  restrictions 
have  already  been  talked  about  In  ad- 
ministration quarters  on  the  basis  of  to- 
day's touri.st  outlays. 

In  addition.  Knut  Hammarskjold.  di- 
rector-general of  the  International  Air 
TrarLsport  A.ssociation.  has  stated  that 
the  Boeing  Co.s  design  for  the  SST  sim- 
ply does  not  meet  lATAs  economic  cri- 
teria To  put  it  bluntly,  if  Mr  Hammar- 
.skjold  is  correct,  the  plane  would  not 
make  money  How  a  lo.ss  to  American  air- 
lines would  encoura«e  either  sales  or  help 
the  balance-of-payments  picture.  I  do 
tiot  know 

We  need  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
argument  that  we  are  somehow  in  com- 
Ijetition  for  the  .-^ales  with  the  Concorde 
The  Concorde  i.s  a  140-.seat.  mach  2— 
that  i.s.  twice  the  speed  of  .sound— air- 
craft with  an  aluminum  skin  It  is  al- 
ready projected  for  service  .several  years 
before  the  SST  even  if  we  vote  all  of  the 
money  today  The  .sales  it  i;enerates  will 
be  one-.shot,  first  generation  supersonic 
plane  sales.  British  and  French  dltTicul- 
ties  in  iUs  development  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  meet  delivery  schedules,  and  will 
iiicrea.se  cost  estimates  In  sf)me  in- 
stances, it  may  not  even  be  commercially 
competitive  with  the  Boeing  747,  or  the 
jumbo   jet,   carrying    350   pa.ssengers   or 

more. 

What  is  certain  Is  that  the  Concorde 
cannot  be  fea.slbly  converted  Into  a 
mach  3,  titanium-skinned  aircraft  com- 
petitive with  the  SST  without  a  c<im- 
plete  revision  of  de.slgn  We  are  talking 
apples  and  oranges  when  we  try  to  com- 
pare the  two  for  sales  purposes  What 
airline  Is  going  t<;i  order  additional  Con- 
cordes, a  mach  2.  140-place  plane,  when 
it  can  get  the  .second-generation  SST 
at  50  percent  more  maximum  speed  and 
twice  the  pa.sseiicer  load  by  simply  being 
a  little  patient'  The  co.st  of  either  plane 
is  going  to  be  .s«-)  high  that  we  may  need 
Government  subsidy  for  purcha.se  price 
as  well  as  developmer-.t  and  In  any  event. 
the  financial  outlay  will  require  the  most 
cautious  and  comjje'ltlvely  aware  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  airlines 

An  additional  arw;uni-"nt  Is  made  that. 
as  Secretary  of  TranstTortatlnn  Alan 
Boyd  has  put  It,  If  the  suixrsonic  nolso 
problem  over  populated  area.s  makes  it 
unfeasible  to  o[)erate  the  SST  at  those 
speeds  over  land,  why  then  we  will  Jast 
oi>erate  It  at  subsonic  speed  Again,  what 
airline  Is  cnlni^  to  buy  an  S.sT  at  enor- 
mous cost  that  It  cannot  operate  as  an 
SST  when  it  has  the  new  Boelni?  and 
Dougla.s  Jumbo  jets  at  less  cost,  higher 
load  capacuy.  and  lower,  more  attrac- 
tive fares  to  stimulate  business'' 

At  a  time  of  budgetary  concern.  I  for 
one  see  no  rea.son  why  a  specially  de- 
signed mode  of  travel  for  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  traveling  public  should  take 
precedence  over  belter  .schools,  better 
housing,  more  funds  for  .sewer  and  water 
facilities  in  rural  areas  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  or  suburban 
and  small  town  Am-'rica  under  HUD, 
more  job  training,  or  b<'tter  transporta- 
tion for  millions  of  American  commuters. 
The  Coneiess  would  be  clearly  justified 
in  any  cutback  made  in  the  program  at 
this  time. 
I  Include  at  this  point  an  excellent 


editorial    from    the    Bergen    Record   of 
Hackensack,  N.J..  of  May  2.  1967.  sum- 
marizing the  reasons  against  voting  fur- 
ther development  funds  at  this  time: 
When  Millions  Go  Up  in  Smoke, 
Pollution! 

Prenldent  Johnson's  commitment  of  SI  1 
bllilon  over  the  next  4  years  to  the  super- 
.sonlc  passenger  Jet  project  would  be  h;urcl  lo 
defend  even  If  the  nation  weren't  waging  a 
»2U  bilUiin  a  year  war  In  Vietnam.  But  wilh 
t!ie  w.ir  tiiken  into  consideration,  plus  the 
cutbuclcs  in  domestic  progr.ims  It  has  en- 
tailed, the  superjet  begins  to  look  like  a 
cruelly  expensive  whimsy 

Its  cost  will  be  very  high  for  the  benefit 
u  win  return,  a  4-hour  cut  In  irans-AtlanUc 
night  lime.  No  way  has  yet  been  devised  to 
reduce  the  damage  to  structures,  animals, 
and  hum.vn  beings  cau.scd  by  the  sound  wave 
ou  the  leading  edge  of  a  plane  moving  1.800 
miles  an  hour  Accordingly,  the  new  Jets  will 
be  confined  pretty  much  to  operations  over 
Wiiter  and  this  will  appreciably  cut  their 
m.irketablllty 

The  chief  argument  for  going  ahe.id  with 
the  pn.ject  is  that,  unless  the  United  Stales 
nelds  a  supersonic  craft  of  Ita  own.  airlines 
will  buy  the  French-English  Concorde  In 
quantity  and  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
menU  will  be  hurt  The  argument  Is  nut 
persuasive  enough  lo  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  fetienil  dol- 
lars when  w-ar  costs  are  Increasing  steadily, 
the  Administration  Is  still  requesting  a 
ti-percent  Increase  In  the  Income  lax.  and 
Ajitipoverty  programs  are  being  phased  out 
or  cut  back  all  over  the  nation. 
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Mr    REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sup^^ort  of  the  MacGregor  amendment. 
Mr    Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  any- 
where near  my  5  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  define  the  Issue  before  us 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  done 
an  Industrious  and  thoughtful  job  in  its 
leiwrt    It  certainly  has. 

Neither  is  the  l.ssue  where  the  re- 
.search  and  development  on  the  SST  may 
niit  overcome  the  problems  of  the  .sonic 
boom  and  the  titanium  construction  and 
the  variable  sweep  wing  It  probably  can 
Certainly  it  Is  not  an  l.ssue  whether 
the  prospect  of  an  SST  arou.ses  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  romance  It  obviously  d«^^s. 
'Hie  question  Is  whether,  this  year,  the 
taxpayers  ouu'ht  to  be  romanced  for  $142 
million  lo  continue  the  SST  program 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey 
iMr  WiDNALLl  has  just  .so  well  .said,  we 
have  cut  shari)ly  our  appropriation.s  for 
schools  and  for  water  pollution  and  for 
health  and  for  cities  Certainly  there  Is 
nothing  .so  .super.sacro.sanct  about  the 
supersonic  transport  plane  that  It,  too. 
cannot  face  a  little  budget  cut 

Thci-e  are  other  aU4>rnatlves  There  l.s 
the  alternative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minne.sota  (Mr.  MArORECORl  of  private 
Investment  with  a  Government  backup. 
There  Is  the  alternative  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr  VanxkI  of  a  u.ser 
tax.  These  should  be  explored.  If  they 
are.  the  program  can  po  forward,  but 
it  should  not  this  year  be  conducted  at 
the  taxpayers'  expen.se 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  favor- 
ably received. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  term  that  is  being 
bandied  about  now  Is  to  defer  action  on 


this  bill  and  on  this  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  like  law,  action  deferred  Is 
often  action  denied. 

We  are  In  a  position  of  leadership  In 
this  country  in  the  aircraft  industry,  a 
position  of  leadership  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  When  one  is  in  a  position 
of  leadership  it  seems  to  me  one  has  to 
weigh  as  heavily  the  costs  of  inaction 
as  one  would  the  costs  of  action. 

We  are  talking  about  a  potential  mar- 
ket by  1990  of  1,100  of  these  aircraft. 
If  we  can  only  fly  across  the  oceans,  we 
are  talking  about  at  least  650  of  them. 
The  recovery  to  the  U.S.  Government 
of  its  total  Investment  will  be  achieved 
after  the  production  and  delivery  of  300 
aircraft.  We  will  have  everything  back 
plus  6  percent  interest  at  between  400  and 
600.  We  will  share  as  a  Government  for 
15  years  in  the  royalties  on  this  airplane 
under  the  present  proposal. 

It  cannot  seriously  be  contended  here 
that  the  carriers  of  the  world,  of  the 
free  world  and  of  the  Communist  world, 
are  not  going  to  get  Into  the  supersonic 
field.  If  there  is  a  good  supersonic  trans- 
port available  they  will  get  it.  This  world 
is  working  on  the  basis  of  speed.  The  best 
supersonic  transport  into  the  field  the 
soonest  is  going  to  be  sold. 
This  is  what  we  as  a  Nation  face. 
Importantly,  the  question  is,  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  do  this? 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  the  other 
airlines  of  the  world  but  also  oiu'  own 
airlines  are  going  to  be  purchasing  and 
using  either  the  Concorde  or  some  other 
supersonic  transport  if  we  do  not  build 
one,  which  means  that  we  are  going  to  be 
losing  in  terms  of  what  we  could  be  doing. 
We  could  be  producing  this.  We  have  the 
technology  and  a  capability  of  producing 
a  good  supersonic  transport.  We  are 
going  to  be  losing  a  prospective  market  of 
between  600  and  1,100  of  these  supersonic 
transports  which  could  be  built  in  the 
United  States. 

If  they  arc  not  built  in  the  United 
States  and  if  1,100  of  them  are  built  and 
if  our  carriers  purchase  them,  sis  they 
will,  this  is  going  to  mean  a  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  to  us  of  $54  billion 
by  1990.  If  they  build  only  600  and  sell 
only  600  It  is  going  to  mean  a  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  to  us  of  $30 
billion. 

This  means  jobs.  It  means  taxes.  It 
means  employment.  It  means  a  piDsper- 
ous  cotmtry  because  of  a  prosperous 
industry. 

So  we  must  not  stand  here  and  say, 
"We  cannot  do  this."  We  can  do  this  as  a 
nation  and  we  have  to  do  this  if  we  are 
going  to  retain  our  position  of  leadership 
in  this  field.  This  position  of  leadership 
is  important  to  us  as  a  nation,  to  our 
prosperity.  It  is  important  to  all  of  us, 
to  every  citizen  of  this  country  and  not 
just  the  people  of  any  separate  segment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  many  beneficiaries  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  two  prototype  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  would  be  the  Rohr 


Corp.,  of  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

The  Rohr  Corp.,  In  May  of  1967,  won  a 
subcontract  to  construct  the  pods  which 
will  contain  the  huge  jet  engines  power- 
ing our  supersonic  transport — SST. 

When  this  program  is  fully  activated 
virtually  every  State  In  the  Union  will 
be  participating,  either  In  the  supply  or 
the  production  of  the  SST.  For  these 
companies  the  SST  will  be  a  profitable 
and  job-creating  venture. 

At  Rohr,  at  least  500  and  as  many  as 
2,000  new  Jobs  would  ultimately  be  cre- 
ated. This  fact  alone  would  be  very  per- 
suasive in  soliciting  my  support  for  the 
appropriations.  But  there  are  numerous 
other  reasons  supporting  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  backing 
which  this  project  has  received  from  the 
industry  itself. 

U.S.  airlines  have  agreed  to  contribute 
$52  million  of  the  risk  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment effort  and  this  money  will  be 
applied  to  the  fiscal  year  1968  program. 

But  how  big  a  risk  are  the  airlines 
taking? 

The  Boeing  Co.  has  the  contract  for 
developing  the  airframe  structure  of  the 
SST.  This  same  company,  In  developing 
their  historic  707  Jet.  took  a  gamble  with 
more  than  3  percent  of  their  net  worth. 
This  amounted  to  $17  million,  a  great 
simi  of  money  for  any  company  to  spend 
on  the  development  phase  of  a  project. 

And  now,  with  their  faith  in  the  SST, 
the  airlines  are  willing  to  put  up  $52  mil- 
lion, a  remarkable  vote  of  confidence. 
This  confidence  Is  based  on  the  advance 
orders  for  113  SST's  that  have  already 
been  received,  plus  the  fact  that  minl- 
mimi  sales  of  500  of  the  transports  have 
been  projected. 

These  figures  show  the  faith  of  our  for- 
eign markets  in  the  quality  of  our  pro- 
duction. The  orders,  many  of  them  from 
foreign  interests,  are  coming  in  despite 
the  competition  from  the  British-French 
consortiiun  building  the  supersonic  Con- 
corde. 

The  UJ3.  SST  Is  bigger,  faster,  and 
more  economical  than  either  the  Con- 
corde or  the  Russian  SST,  and  the  air- 
lines of  the  world  know  it. 

I  strongly  support  this  appropriation 
and  urge  my  colleagties  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TE3^ZER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker  insofar  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  United  States  maintaining  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
so  much  of  the  gentleman's  statement 
as  deals  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, because  of  its  effect  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York.  I  have 
been  plagued  as  a  resident,  and  my  con- 
stituents have  been  plagued,  by  the  ef- 


fect of  jet  noise.  We  have  been  denied 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  our 
homes.  We  have  suffered  from  the  re- 
sults thereof  as  they  reduce  the  value 
of  our  properties.  It  is  no  different  in 
and  around  Kennedy  Airport  than  it 
must  be  in  and  aroimd  the  residential 
areas  of  every  airport  in  the  United 
States  which  is  today  receiving  and  dis- 
charging jet  planes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  about  the 
supersonic  transport  is  whether  there 
has  been  suflQcient  investigation  into  the 
effect  of  the  sonic  boom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  that  the 
supersonic  transport  will  fly  over  the 
oceans  and  not  over  the  land.  Yester- 
day I  received  a  rather  extensive  bro- 
chure with  reference  to  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  it  contains  this  language, 
which  I  quote: 

The  SST  will  be  used  initially  on  long-haul 
overwater  routes  where  sonic  boom  will  not 
be  a  problem.  The  Anglo- French  SST  (the 
Condorde)  will  pioneer  acceptability  of  sonic 
boom  over  populated  areas. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  shall  yield  to  my  col- 
league in  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  questions  are  raised 
because  I  ask,  "do  we  know  enough  about 
the  effect  of  sonic  boom"?  Are  we  saying 
that  we  are  only  going  to  fly  the  super- 
sonic transport  over  the  oceans,  because 
we  have  some  knowledge  about  its  affect 
upon  land  and  upon  life  and  property? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
clear  in  his  mind  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  jet  noises  that  may  occur 
at  an  airport  and  supersonic  boom,  and 
all  of  the  reports  that  have  surrotmded 
the  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
flight  of  this  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  testimony 
from  General  McKee  and  others,  and  I 
have  seen  a  mockup  of  the  engines  that 
are  designed  to  go  into  the  operation  of 
this  plane.  They  will  cause,  according 
to  the  experts,  less  noise  than  those 
engines  which  tire  presently  employed 
In  our  various  transports  because  of  the 
type  of  their  construction. 

Supersonic  boom  is  not — I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman — noise,  airport 
noise,  as  we  know  it.  There  is  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  represents  a 
different  problem  and  a  severe  one,  but 
a  different  one,  in  dealing  with  a  metro- 
politan area  in  taking  off  and  landing. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  does  the  super- 
sonic transport  have  an  afterburner? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken,  I  have  been  told  that  it  does. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  supersonic  trans- 
port? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Everyone  of  the  planes 
in  operation  today,  traveling  at  mach 
2  speeds  and  range  are  equipped  with 
an  afterburner. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  However, 
the  engines  on  the  SST  represent  a  new 
development  with  a  greater  thrust. 
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Mr  TENZER.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  engine  on  the  SST  wiU  be  quieter 
on  takeoff  and  landing. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  TENZER.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentieman:  If  there  Is  a  heavy  payload 
and  If  additional  thrust  Is  required  to 
lift  that  heavy  payload  into  the  air,  the 
afterburner  will  be  used,  and  when  the 
afterburner  is  used  we  will  have  more 
noise  than  we  had  before. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr  TENZER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman when  the  jet  planes  came  to 
Kennedy  Airfield  we  were  told  they  would 
be  quieter  on  takeoff  and  landing  than 
the  prop  plane  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Uving  In  the  vicinity  of  Kennedy 
Airport  Is  unbearable,  and  it  must  be 
the  same  In  varying  degrees  around  every 
other  airport  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,.         ^,       „ 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he 
knows  If  any  research  has  been  made  on 
this  noise  problem  as  far  as  the  subsonic 
noise  is  concerned,  forgetting  about  the 
supersonic  boom? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Tbnzer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  mln- 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentieman  from  Washington  answer  the 
question. 

Mr  ADAMS.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  subaonlc  boom  And  if  the  gentieman 
Is  referring  to  the  noise  from  the  jet  en- 
gines, the  noise  from  the  jet  engines  is 
created  by  the  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
engine.  The  sonic  boom  is  created  by  a 
compression  of  the  air  which  occurs  over 
a  mach  speed  at  sea  level  which,  as  a 
result,  compresses  the  air,  and  it  pro- 
duces two  sharp  pops,  bang-bang 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentieman  there 
Is  research  on  airport  nol^e  being  con- 
ducted, and  it  Involves  the  Intake  and  the 
amount  that  la  carried,  and  all  of  that 
And  a  subsonic  boom  does  not  exist 

Mr.  TENZER  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  those  "two  sharp  pop-pops  '  did 
to  the  window  panes  of  homes  In  Okla- 
homa City  and  Nevada,  and  what  they 
did  to  the  plaster  In  the  home.s.  and  what 
they  did  to  the  pictures  haiiKlng  on  the 
walla,  and  what  they  did  to  the  dlshe.s  on 
the  shelves? 

Mr.  ADAMS  I  would  Indicate  to  the 
gentieman  that  the  problem  he  mentions 
Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  .swept- 
wing  design,  and  that  It  wUl  not.  as  has 
been  sUted  repeatedly  by  the  admin- 
istrator, be  caused  by  flying  over  the 
cities  by  the  supersonic  transport  at  the 
present  state  of  the  art 

I  would  say  also  to  the  gentleman  that 
If  this  plane  develops,  and  It  is  the 
French  Concorde  or  the  Russian  TU- 
144  or  some  other  plane  of  the  future  In 
1985.  It  Is  going  to  land  over  your  cities 
The  alternative  will  be  that  It  Is  made 
someplace  else 

Mr.  TENZER  Then  we  should  consider 
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legislation  to  prevent  those  planes  with 
that  kind  of  boom  and  with  that  noise 
level  from  landing  at  our  airports. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  development  program. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
House  Report  No.  484,  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  $142,375,000  for  fiscal 
1968  for  development  of  two  prototype 
supersonic  transport  aircraft.  At  the 
same  time  however,  the  committee  ad- 
mits that — 

There  are  uncertainties  In  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program.  There  al- 
ways are  uncertainties  In  development  pro- 
grams There  are  uncertainties  Involving  the 
construction  of  the  aircraft,  uncertainties  In- 
volving the  economic  feasibility  of  the  air- 
craft, and  uncertainties  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  ground  of  the  sonic  boom  vyhlch  will  be 
created  by  the  SST  In  supersonic  flight. 

Recently,  I  was  invited  to  be  a  guest 
lecturer  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity program  of  policy  studies  in 
science  and  technology.  On  April  3,  1967, 
I  attended  the  seminar  on  sonic  boom 
and  spoke  on  the  social  and  legal  prob- 
lems of  sonic  boom. 

During  the  course  of  my  research  for 
this  appearance  and  at  the  seminar  It- 
self. I  raised  a  number  of  questions  which 
to  this  date  remain  unanswered.  I  have 
consulted  Federal  officials  In  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  working  on  the 
SST  program,  professors,  scientists,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  many  others  but  the 
uncertainties  remain. 

One  of  the  major  questions  left  un- 
answered Is  the  scope  of  the  sonic  boom 
problem  and  its  Impact  on  persons  and 
property  on  the  ground 

We  do  know  that  the  Air  Force  super- 
sonic aircraft  tests  over  Oklahoma  City 
from  Februarj-  3.  1964.  to  July  30.  1964. 
generated  1.253  sonic  booms  These 
booms  caused  more  than  15.000  com- 
plaints and  more  than  9,500  damage 
claims  of  which  229  were  paid  by  the 
Air  Force  The  damage  claims  Included 
cracked  plaster,  broken  windows,  and 
other  damage  totaling  over  $12,800 

More  than  100  lawsuits  are  still  pend- 
ing and  when  viewed  Uxjether  with  the 
more  than  200  lawsuiUs  now  pending  for 
property  damage  as  a  result  of  subsonic 
aircraft  noise,  the  litigation  problem 
po.ses  a  serious  threat  to  Government 
and  industry 

If  SST  RlKhUs  are  to  bo  limited  to 
transfxreanic  routes,  the  question  ari.ses 
as  U)  whether  the  SST  prosram  is 
economically  Justiflable^  The  brochure 
to  which  I  referrfd  says  only  •Initially 
will  the  SST  be  limited  to  transoceanic 
route.s 

While  red'icir>«  the  sonic  bonn  prob- 
lems 1.S  a  major  ta.sk  facinv:  the  dt-si^n- 
ers  of  the  SST,  there  are  other  ques- 
tions which  net-d  to  be  an.swi-red  One 
such  question  Involves  the  agi.:ravfttlon 
of  the  aircraft  noise  problem  at  airports 
.such  as  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port--alrcaily  facUit;  a  .serious  air  traf- 
fic problem 

Because  of  my  com-ern  over  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  nol.^e  at  the  5ubs<jnic 
level,  I  wrote  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  earlier  thLs  yoar  Uj  A.si:ertaln 
what  noise  standard.s  would  be  applied 
during  the  design  stage  of  the  SST 


On  January  5.  1967, 1  received  a  com- 
munication from  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C.  Max- 
well, Director  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  relating  to  noise  reduction 
in  designing  the  supersonic  transport. 
In  the  memorandum  which  General 
Maxwell  enclosed  the  "Minimum  Design 
Objectives  for  the  Supersonic  Transport" 
are  set  forth  as  follows: 
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Maximum  airport  community  noise  levels 
(for  maximum  design  gross  weights  and 
standard  day  conditions)  : 

(a)  Approach.  109  PNdB  at  one  mile  from 
runway  tiireshold. 

(b)  At  start  of  takeoff  roll,  116  PNdB  at 
1,500  feet  either  side  of  the  runway  center- 
line. 

(c)  Takeoff,  105  PNdB  at  three  miles  from 

brake  release. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  design  objectives 
set  forth  above  are  in  most  cases  either 
slightly  above  or  slightly  below  the  noise 
levels  on  present  subsonic  aircraft.  Many 
people  in  Government  and  industry  do 
not  believe  that  the  design  objectives 
can  be  achieved  or  share  the  opinion  that 
in  operation,  especially  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  afterburner  available  on 
the  SST.  the  aircraft  will  be  substantially 
noisier  on  takeoff  and  landing  than 
present  jet  planes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rather  see  a 
portion  of  the  funds  recommended  for 
this  program  used  in  a  massive  effort  to 
find  the  answer  to  jet  noise  through  a 
coordinated  and  concentrated  research 
program. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  otn- 
clal  aircraft  noise  standards  or  maximum 
noise  levels.  More  than  20  Members  of 
the  House  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  such  standards,  but  the 
chances  for  congressional  action  on 
these  bills  this  year  are  bleak. 

For  that  reason  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S 
Boyd,  urging  him  to  use  existing  au- 
thority to  establish  aircraft  noise  stand- 
ards by  administrative  regulation. 

Such  action  would  afford  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  ground  and  would  be  an  Im- 
porUnt  step  in  alleviating  the  serious 
aircraft  noise  problem. 

In  1966  the  President  recognized  air- 
craft noLse  as  a  national  problem  In 
1967  the  Federal  courts  held  that  air- 
craft nol.se  was  also  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility The  ConRre-ss  and  the  executive 
branch  must  Uke  steps  to  meet  their  re- 
six>nsibiUtles  In  this  area 

Mr  Chairman,  I  accept  the  .statement 
that  the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  wUl  be  an  Important  factor  in 
strenKlhenmg  the  aviation  lndu.str>- 
However  if  we  are  to  cstabll.sh  an  agen- 
da of  priontiej^it  .seems  to  me  that  this 
pro^THin  can  be  deferred  at  lea.st  for  this 
year  while  we  develop  the  technology  to 
"answer  the  questions  raised  during  this 
debate  with  special  emphasis  on  Jet  nol.'-e 
research 

I  ur^e  my  colleaKues  to  Join  with  me 
in  expre.ssmg  support  for  administrative 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion U.  lu-lp  rii^d  a  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  menace  of  Jet  noise 
before  we  add  Uo  the  problem 

Mr  (IILBKRT  Mr  Chairman.  I  wouia 
like  tu  compliment  the  Kentlt>man  in  tne 


well,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  and  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  need,  the 
visual  characteristics,  the  performance 
capabilities,  and  the  potential  market 
for  the  supersonic  transport  are  surely 
impressive.  But  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  another  aspect  of  this  program,  less 
tangible  perhaps,  but  very  significant  to 
this  country  and  the  American  people. 
That  is  the  economic  impact  of  the  SST. 

The  building  program,  during  both 
the  prototype  and  production  phases, 
will  provide  desirable  long-term  employ- 
ment stability  for  the  airplane  industry. 
During  the  prototype  program,  the  air- 
frame and  engine  manufacturers  and 
their  first  level  of  suppliers  will  employ 
some  28,000  people  at  the  peak  period. 
The  production  program,  at  its  peak, 
could  employ  as  many  as  60,000. 

Additional  jobs  will  be  created  for 
thousands  of  workers  required  by  the 
other  levels  of  subcontracting  and  re- 
lated businesses.  When  these  contracts 
are  all  awarded,  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  have  people  and  businesses 
Involved  in  the  SST  program. 

When  sales  of  the  SST  reach  the  1,000 
mark,  as  they  are  expected  to,  approxi- 
mately $60  billion  in  revenues  will  have 
been  generated.  I  need  not  point  out 
what  this  could  mean  to  tax  revenues 
alone. 

The  international  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram could  be  even  more  rewarding.  In 
addition  to  assisting  the  United  States  In 
Its  policy  of  continuing  to  expand  inter- 
national trade  to  the  benefit  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  SST  will  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

If  only  the  low  estimate  of  650  air- 
craft sold  by  1990  is  achieved,  a  favor- 
able impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 
is  expected  of  at  least  $30  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  few  programs  Initiated  by 
either  private  industry  or  the  Govern- 
ment offer  such  wide-ranging  economic 
benefits.  I  firmly  support  the  SST  pro- 
gram and  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  Normally,  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  support  the  philosophy  of  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  my  very  able 
and  distinguished  colleagues  Congress- 
men MacGregor  and  Bow.  However,  in 
this  case,  I  am  convinced  the  committee 
has  explored  all  the  possibilities  and  their 
recommendation  will  guarantee  conti- 
nuity at  a  very  crucial  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  very  important  project. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  many  years,  we 
have  conducted  research,  built  proto- 
types and  advanced  airplane  construc- 
tion programs  for  purely  defense  pur- 
poses I  have  long  advocated  the  building 
of  aircraft  for  offense  purposes — eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  international 
trade  and  travel  offensive  programs  are 
desperately  needed. 

I  believe  the  SST  program  falls  In  this 


category.  Transportation  and  communi- 
cation advancement,  in  all  forms,  hold 
the  key  to  our  future  sectu-ity.  The  move- 
ment of  people  on  a  worldwide  scale  will 
increase  even  more  so  than  is  now  occur- 
ring. We  can  and  must  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  these  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  future. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intent  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  advance  this  program, 
as  well  as  all  facets  of  aviation  and  air- 
ports in  this  country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  for  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  SST.  Most  of  the 
argimients  in  favor  of  the  SST  have  been 
heard  and  I  support  the  majority  of 
these  argimients  given  in  support  of  the 
program.  To  delay  this  program  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
will  be  very  costly  to  our  best  interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
We  have  studied  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  SST  program  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  this  re- 
duction would  require  a  major  redirec- 
tion of  the  planned  fiscal  year  1968  pro- 
gram and  would  result  In  a  stretchout 
of  the  entire  program.  Effective  immedi- 
ately, it  would  require  a  cutback  of 
the  manufacturers'  manpower  by  re- 
moval from  the  program  of  valuable 
technical  talent.  Based  on  the  best  tech- 
nical judgment  of  the  FAA  and  the  SST 
contractors'  personnel,  it  Is  estimated 
that  any  such  reduction  would  delay  the 
program  from  15  to  18  months  and  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  the  program  by 
$100  to  $125  million.  This  cost  increase 
would  be  caused  by  the  annual  rise  In 
the  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  plus 
the  Ineflaciencies  of  cutting  back  the  pro- 
gram, and,  in  later  years,  rehiring  skilled 
people.  For  example,  the  seven  major 
subcontracts  that  Boeing  plans  to  exe- 
cute near  the  end  of  this  calendar  year 
probably  could  not  be  awarded.  In  addi- 
tion to  delaying  the  program  and  in- 
creasing its  cost,  this  would  adversely 
affect  thousands  of  Jobs  throughout  the 
country  and  possibly  result  In  the  loss 
of  several  of  these  key  SST  subcontrac- 
tors to  the  program. 

Another  detrimental  effect  of  any  such 
program  delay  would  be  thu  loss  of  some 
of  the  anticipated  early  market  for  the 
SST  to  the  Concorde.  Assuming  tnat  the 
Concorde  would  be  produced  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  month,  we  estimate  that  any 
such  delay  would  cost  the  U.S.  nearly 
$3  billion  in  initial  SST  sales. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated.   

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  regarding  the  development 
of  the  civilian  supersonic  transport  and 
more  will  be  said  today.  Unfortunately 


for  the  American  taxpayer,  who  will 
ultimately  foot  the  bill,  the  discussions 
of  the  SST  have  generated  considerably 
more  heat  than  light. 

The  House  is  being  asked  today  to  ap- 
propriate $198  million  and  add  it  to  the 
$531  million  already  appropriated  for  a 
project  which  not  only  is  a  potential 
menace  to  health,  safety,  and  property 
but  which  may  well  end  up  costing  the 
Nation  several  billions  of  dollars  without 
any  demonstrable  economic  benefit. 

The  SST  would  have  no  military  value 
whatsoever;  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  made  that  clear  on  a  number  of  oc- 
CEisions.  From  what  has  been  said  and 
written,  the  SST  will  benefit  those  in- 
ternational travelers  who  would  prefer  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  2i'2  hours  in- 
stead of  6' 2;  it  will  provide  jobs  for  sci- 
entists and  engineers  already  in  short 
supply;  and  it  will  protect  our  aircraft 
industry  from  international  competition 
from  the  joint  Anglo-French  effort, 
which  is  already  several  years  ahead 
of  us  in  the  supersonic  track  meet. 

National  pride  is  a  fine  thing,  but  in 
my  view  it  simply  would  not  justify  a 
multibillion  commitment  at  a  time  of 
severe  inflationary  pressure  and  pressing 
domestic  needs.  I  cannot  and  will  not  say 
to  the  American  taxpayer:  the  devel- 
opment of  an  aircraft  in  which  you  will 
probably  never  fly,  which  may  break 
every  window  In  your  house,  and  which 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  an  economic 
catastrophe  is  more  important  than  im- 
proving your  children's  education,  than 
providing  more  job  opportimities,  than 
cleaning  up  the  air  you  breathe  and  the 
water  you  drink,  than  easing  the  pres- 
sures of  rising  taxes  and  rising  prices. 
I  will  not  say  that  and  since  the  only  ef- 
fective way  I  can  protest  this  supersonic 
silliness  is  to  ^'ote  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation, 
I  am  doing  just  that. 

The  concept  of  a  supersonic  transport 
as  a  long-range  goal  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry might  just  possibly  be  feasible, 
and  the  Federal  Goveniment's  role  in 
assisting  this  sort  of  technological  devel- 
opment is  nothing  new.  That  is  not  the 
issue,  however.  The  basic  question  before 
the  House  today  Is  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing what  amoimts  to  an  expensive 
crash  program  which  has  little  chance  of 
success.  If  we  need  any  proof  of  how 
much  of  a  gamble  the  SST  is,  just  wit- 
ness the  reluctance  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry to  foot  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  bill  for  SST  development. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  appropriate 
$198  million  for  SST  development  today, 
although  that  amount  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  pause.  We  are  being  asked 
to  take  an  irrevocable  plunge  down  a 
bottomless  pit  of  expenditure.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  accept — 

First,  that  the  sonic  boom  problem  can 
be  solved  either  technologically  or  by 
limiting  the  SST  to  ocean  flights  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  FAA  has  admitted 
its  failure  to  solve  the  subsonic  noise 
problem  of  conventional  jets;  and 

Second,  that  despite  the  fact  there  are 
no  firm  orders  for  SST's  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  airlines  to  take  more  than  a 
10  percent  risk,  the  project  will  be  a  fi- 
nancial success. 
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I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  give  this 
kind  of  speculative  venture  higher  pri- 
ority than  eliminating  the  bUght  of  ur- 
ban slums,  providing  expanded  educa- 
tion and  wnployment  opportunities,  and 
waging  an  effective  war  on  crime.  I  do 
not  see  how  Congress  can  consider  an  ad- 
ministration request  to  raise  taxes  In  the 
absence  of  any  serious  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  spending,  such  as  this 
project  represents. 

The  question  of  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  8ST  Is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  matter  of  national  pride.  We  can't 
spend  our  way  to  international  respect. 
The  real  Issue  of  the  SST  Is  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and,  as  such,  there  can  be  only 
one  rational  course  of  action.  Federal 
funds  for  SST  development  must  be  shut 
off  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregorI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  MacGregor) 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STATK      AlfD      COMMUNITT      HIGHWAY       SaFETT 

(LiQxnDATiON  or  Contract  Authohzation  ) 
For  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  StAtM  Code,  section  402,  to  remain 
avaUabl*  untU  expended.  »20,000,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  H.OOO.OOO  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  appropriation  "Trafflc  and 
highway  tafety"  for  administration  of  this 
program. 

AMOTOMXirr    OrTERES     BT     MS.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
13,  line  B.  Rtrlke  out  ••»20.000,000'  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  '•$10,000.000'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
defeat  of  the  last  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  start  now  and 
try  to  save  some  money  in  this  bill  to 
help  fund  the  $144  million  that  is  in  the 
bill  for  the  start  of  subsidizing  that 
super-duper  airplane,  which  will  event- 
ually cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
reduce  the  amount  provided  in  the  bill 
for  State  and  community  highway  safety 
by  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  safety  and  I 
am  sure  everyone  else  Is  for  safety.  But 
those  of  you  who  were  here  earlier  this 
afternoon  will  recall  I  pointed  out  that 
there  are  six  safety  divisions — six  safety 
bureaus  In  this  new  Department  of 
Transportation . 

I  say  to  you,  while  two  bureaus  might 
be  necessary — one  dealing  with  safety  on 
the  streets  and  highways  and  the  other 
with  aviation  safety — I  can  see  no  logical 
reason  for  six  safety  bureaus  in  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

In  this  case,  and  with  respect  to  this 
particular  expenditure,  they  had  $10 
million  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  There  Is 
recommended  In  this  bill  $20  million  or 
an  increase  of   $10   million   over   last 


year.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  they 
were  able  to  spend  only  $547,000  out  of 
the  $10  million  that  was  allocated  to 
them  last  year,  that  Is  up  to  the  time  of 
the  hearmgs  on  this  bill  some  three 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  no  reason  In 
the  world  why  there  should  be  this  kind 
of  increase  in  this  particular  safety  pro- 
gram. The  various  States  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  are  not  ready  with  their 
programs. 

More  than  that,  I  think  the  SUtes 
ought  to  take  care  of  much  of  their  own 
safety  program.  What,  for  Instance,  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  by  way  of 
telling  those  in  Iowa  how  to  operate 
buses  safely?  Why  should  we  spend  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  tell  highway  patrolmen  and  others  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  other  States  how 
to  remove  debris  from  the  highways? 

Mr.  Chairman,  doubling  the  funds  for 
this  purpose  ought  to  at  least  await  the 
submission  of  programs  by  the  States.  I 
submit  that  we  ought  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram lean,  I  will  say  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  agree  to  this  amendment.  We  ought 
to  keep  this  whole  new  Department  lean 
until  we  see  where  It  Is  headed.  Keep 
it  lean  and  hungry,  and  operating  on  a 
minimum  amount  of  money  at  this  time 
when  the  Nation  is  floundering  in  debt. 
I  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
committee  thought  that  they  had  cut 
this  program  rather  severely.  The  au- 
thorization by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  by  this  Congress  provides  for 
a  contract  authorization  for  these  types 
of  program  of  $100  million  a  year.  The 
programs  which  are  Involved  include 
motor  vehicle  Inspection,  driver  educa- 
tion and  training,  driver  licensing  and 
performance,  traffic  safety  data  systems, 
accident  investigation,  pedestrian  safety, 
schoolbus  safety,  motorcycle  safety, 
debris  removal,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out,  and  community  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  A  lot  of  the  programs 
which  the  gentleman  from  California  Is 
now  reading  are  fine  programs.  They 
ought  to  be  funded  in  1968.  They  ought  to 
be  funded  also  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  think,  indicate  clearly  that  some 
of  the  programs  ought  to  be  looked  at. 
That  Is  precisely  what  the  subcommit- 
tee tried  to  do.  The  reduction  from  $100 
million  requested  to  $20  million  Is  a 
rather  substantial  reduction.  There  are 
some  45  States  now  that  have  indicated 
that  they  want  to  quahfy  and  come  into 
the  program.  It  will  be  made  available. 
I  think  they  can  use  the  $20  million 
wisely.  They  could  have  used  $100  mil- 
lion very  imwlsely  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objected. 

Mr.  McFALL.  As  the  chairman  points 
out,  the  committee  wanted  this  program 
to  go  ahead  slowly.  This  highway  safety 
program  is  an  important  Item  In  our  na- 
tional life,  and  we  do  not  want  to  ham- 


string this  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  highway  safety  de- 
partments of  the  States  throughout  the 
country  If  they  can  possibly  put  together 
highway  safety  programs  which  will  re- 
sult In  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  our  country*. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee 
indicated  that  in  this  program  this  year 
they  were  only  able  to  obligate  some  $2 
million.  Most  probably  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obligate  all  of  the  $20  million  al- 
lowed in  the  pending  bill.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  we  felt  that  we  had  cut  them  deeply 
enough  so  that  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  this  Important 
safety  program  wisely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happened  to  the 
approximately  $9.5  million  that  was 
unexpended  from  the  appropriation  of 
last  year? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  remains  unexpended. 
In  the  contract  authorization  program 
they  did  not  spend  the  money,  and  so 
It  goes  unspent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  raising  the  amount  to 
$20  mUlion  means  that  you  have  close 
to  $30  million  available? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Actually  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  on  the  program  as  of 
today  Is  around  $2  million.  The  figure  of 
$547,000  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  used 
Is  a  correct  one  as  of  May  1.  Since  that 
time,  as  you  know  better  than  most  peo- 
ple, they  have  quickly  obligated  their 
funds  to  the  extent  of  about  $2  million. 
So  there  Is  $8  million  which  carries  over 
in  contract  authority. 

If  they  go  to  the  States  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  matching  basis,  then  we  have  to 
get  the  necessary  money  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  give  them  $18 
million?  They  have  $10  million  from  last 
year,  and  with  the  carryover,  with  the 
$18  million  plus  $10  million,  this  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  sufficient  for  them  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  they  only  used  $9.5 
million  of  the  $10  million  made  available 
last  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield  further,  section  401 

in  the  bill  restricts  them  to  $20  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  then  becomes  of 

the  $8  million? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  They  just  do  not  spend 
it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  In  section  401,  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  they  cannot  obligate  more 
than  the  amount  of  $20  million  author- 
ized this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motor  Car&izs  Satett 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  motor 
carrier  safety  functions  of  the  Secretary  aa 
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authorized  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act   (80  Stat.  939-40);   »1.670,000. 

Forest  Highways  (Liquidation  or  Contract 
Authorization  ) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
Stales  Code,  section  204,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  203.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $32,000,000.  which 
sum  is  composed  of  $6,950,000,  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $25,050,000.  a 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1967:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  the  rental,  purchase,  construction,  or  al- 
teration of  buildings  and  sites  necessary  for 
the  storage  and  repair  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies used  for  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance but  the  total  cost  of  any  such  item 
under  this  authorization  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000. 

Public    Lands    Highways     (Liquidation    or 
Contract  AtJTHoaizATioN ) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to  the 
contract  authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $9,000,000,  which 
sum  Is  comjKjsed  of  $900,000,  the  balance  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  $7,0(X),000,  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
$1,100,000,  a  part  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 

Inter-American  Highway 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  $5,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Chamezal  Memorial  Highway 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  November  8,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-795),  $4,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Alaskan  Assistance 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  highways  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  as  authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  768) .  $4,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Repair  and  Reconstruction  or  Highways 

For  repayment  to  the  Highway  trust  fund, 
$15,097,772,  which  sum  Is  composed  of 
$1,089,111  for  the  Increased  expenditures 
made  for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
highways  In  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  1964  Amendments  to  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  (78  Stat.  505),  and  $14,008,661 
for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways, 
roads,  and  trails,  as  authorized  by  section  2 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  131). 

General  Provision 
Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $20,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1968  for  "State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety". 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  the  Administrator 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  Including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5901:  80  Stat.  299);  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles:  and  services  as  authorized  by 
5  use.  3109;  $680,000. 

BiTREAD  OF  Railroad  Safety 
For  necessary   expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railroad  Safety,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 


Including  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  XJ.S.C.  5901;  80  Stat. 
299):  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
servlcee  as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3109; 
$3,414,000. 

Hzgh-Speed    Ground   Transportation 
Research  and  Development 
For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  $10,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Railroao  Research 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting  rail- 
road research  activities,  $200,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Alaska  Railroad 
alaska  railboao  revolving  fund 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  shall 
continue  available  until  expended  for  the 
work  authorized  by  law.  Including  operation 
and  maintenance  of  oceangoing  or  coastwise 
vessels  by  ownership,  charter,  or  arrangement 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice, for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
facilities  for  transportation  of  freight,  pas- 
sengers, or  mall,  when  deemed  necessary  for 
the  benefit  and  development  of  industries  or 
travel  In  the  area  served;  and  payment  of 
compensation  and  expenses  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  8146,  to  be  reimbursed  as  therein 
provided:  Provided,  That  no  employee  shall 
be  paid  an  annual  salary  out  of  said  fund  In 
excess  of  the  salaries  prescribed  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  grade 
as-15,  except  the  general  manager  of  said 
railroad,  one  assistant  general  manager  at 
not  to  exceed  the  salaries  prescribed  by  said 
Act  for  GS-17,  and  five  officers  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  salturles  prescribed  by  said  Act  for 
grade  GS-16. 

title  vi — other  activities 

Saint  Lawrence  Seawat  Development 

Corporation 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
and  borrowing  authority  available  to  such 
Corporation,  and  In  accord  with  law,  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  pro- 
vided by  section  104  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  Corporation,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

limitation  on  administrative  expenses, 
saint  lawrence  seawat  development  cor- 
poration 

Not  to  exceed  $514,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  which  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  basis,  Including  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  for  official  entertainment  ex- 
penses to  be  expended  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  for  operation 
and  maintenance  personnel,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901;  80  Stat.  299),  and 
$5,000  for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  Including  em- 
ployment of  temporary  guards  on  a  contract 
or  fee  basis;  hire,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor, 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901;  80  Stat. 
299):  $4,000,000. 

TITLE  VII — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  701.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Transportation  Appropriation  Act.  1968". 

Mr.  BOLAND  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amer;dment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  the  remainder  of  the 
bill? 

If  not.  are  there  any  amendments  to 
be  offered? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  recjuisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  respected  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  question.  On  page  14,  line 
20,  with  respect  to  section  401,  to  which 
reference  was  made  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  response  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  section  in 
which  the  funds  are  limited  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  clarification  and 
for  the  record. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McFall]  if  I  am  correct  in  under- 
standing that  this  section  makes  no 
change  in  the  basic  contract  obligational 
authority  contained  in  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  wish  to  assure 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  is  asking  these  questions  on  behalf 
of  the  House  Public  Vl^orks  Committee. 
Certainly  that  committee  has  an  essen- 
tial interest  In  this  program,  since  they 
are  the  authorizing  committee  that  has 
presented  this  program  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  this  does  is  provide 
a  limitation  on  the  contract  authority 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  There  would  be 
no  basic  change  In  the  law.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  future  years  in  the  bill.  If 
this  program  can  be  developed  so  that 
$100  million  a  year  could  be  wisely  spent 
in  years  following,  then,  of  course,  that 
will  be  considered  at  that  time.  There  Is 
no  basic  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  that  does  clarify  it. 
We  thought  for  a  moment  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  legislative  alteration  of 
the  intent  of  the  authorization  and  of 
the  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  personally  I 
would  hope  for  a  larger  appropriation, 
I  do  recognize  the  merit  in  the  argument 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  more  information  Is  necessary  be- 
fore larger  amounts  can  be  authorized 
or  approved  on  contract  authority. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out,  last  year  in  1966,  many 
State  legislatures  were  not  in  session. 
Many  state  safety  agencies  did  not  have 
the  proper  authority  or  the  appropria- 
tions to  participate  in  this  new  program, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  obligate 
or  commit  themselves  to  the  programs 
proposed  by  this  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

As  of  this  January  1967,  however,  as 
the  chairman  pointed  out,  I  believe  as 
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many  as  45  State  legislatures  were  in 
session.  Most  of  those  States  by  now 
either  have  taken  the  necessary  legis- 
lative action  or  are  considering  action 
to  participate  in  this  50-50  program  with 
the  Department  of  Trans[X)rtation. 

So  a  year  from  now  we  will  have  much 
more  Information  on  what  the  program 
is  accomplishing  and  how  it  is  perform- 
ing, and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  evaluate  the  future  course  of  the  pro- 
grami. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
committee,  the  great  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  will  look  into  this  program 
and  perhaps  report  to  the  House,  con- 
cerning Its  progress  in  the  States. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  in  accord  with 
that  suggestion  and  shall  so  recommend 
to  our  Public  Works  Committee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

AMZNDMENT  OFTniED  BY  MR    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
13.  strike  out  lines  20  through  24  Inclusive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  strike  out  $5 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
the  boondoggle  which  has  cost  our  tax- 
payers more  than  $170  million,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  ended  years 
ago. 

This  Is  the  tjrpe  of  appropriation  fund- 
ing that  ought  to  be  in  the  foreign  aid 
bin.  If  it  belongs  here  at  all. 

This  highway  was  estimated  to  cost 
a  total  of  $100  aallllon  when  it  was  au- 
thorized. 

It  has  already  cost  $268  million,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  put  up  some 
$170  million. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  the  floor,  because  he  is  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  assured  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  several  years 
ago  that  that  year  was  the  last  in  which 
we  would  be  asked  for  an  appropriation. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  and  I  say  It 
was  some  years  ago.  he  got  his  Infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Whitton  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know 
the  gentlemsm  will  forgive  me  if  I  can- 
not assure  him  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
last  statement. 

I  merely  rose  to  Inquire  if  this  were 
not  the  highway  which  was  the  brain- 
child of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Somoza  of  Nicaragua?  Is  this 
not  the  highway?  We  have  discussed  it 
many  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  here  at  the 
time  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  the  Rama  Road 
or  the  Inter- American  Highway.  It  was 
one  or  the  other,  and  it  is  for  dead  sure 
and  certain  that  our  taxpayers  have  been 
raided  for  a  lot  of  money  for  both  of 
them. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  during  the  time  of 
the  alleged  stoppage  of  this  highway  we 
had  a  period  of  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower admini.stratlon.  We  did  not  stop 
building  this  highway  in  those  8  years, 
did  we? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  but  the  gentleman 
was  telling  u.s.  about  that  time,  that  It 
was  the  last  time  he  would  be  In  asking 
for  money  for  it 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  cannot 
verily  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gtiUltnian  from  Ohio.  He  Is  another 
gentleman  who  told  us  we  had  readied 
the  end  of  the  road  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  would  trust  the  accuracy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  when  it 
comes  to  this  subject,  more  so  th^n 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
absolutely  correct.  Back  in  the  days 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  it  was 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  late  and  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Prince  Preston.  And. 
yet.  we  had  the  question  of  the  Inter- 
Amoncan  Highway,  which  is  not  the  one 
to  which  President  Roosevelt  agreed. 
That  was  the  Rama  Road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  the  testimony 
presented  before  u.s — and  we  raised  the 
question:  For  how  long  is  this  polnjr  to 
go  on?  We  were  assured  that  that  was 
the  last  appropriation.  Depending  upon 
the  testimony  before  that  committee,  I 
advised  this  House  that  there  would 
never  be  another  appropriation  for  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  now  to  the 
House,  because  we  have  had  it  prac- 
tically every  year  since  then. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  now  have  the  a.ssurance  that 
there  will  be  no  further  request  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriation,  beyond  the 
$7  million  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Of  course, 
all  of  us  realize  that  we  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  climactic  conditions  down  "that- 
away." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  once  a'^ain  that  this  is  the  last 
time  around.  I  heard  it  for  a  pood  many 
years,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  again.  I 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  support  my  amendment.  That 
will  make  certain  this  Is  the  last  time 
around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Gross' 
there  were — ayes  45.  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Ciialrman.  because  of  the  frivolity 
of  some  of  the  comments  made  with 
respect  to  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  record  com- 
pletely straight,  something  should  be 
said  concerning  the  truly  great  impo:'- 
tance  and  very  real  value  of  that  road. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  is  the  old- 
e.it  dream  of  engineers  and  state.<:mcn  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  v.-as  first  officially 
recommended  by  Henry  Clay  in  1834.  It 
was  formally  adopted  as  a  policy  of  the 
American  Republics  in  1929.  For  more 
than  30  long  years,  mile  by  tortuous  mile, 
through  some  of  the  most  rugged  terrain 
in  the  Americas,  men  of  good  will  and 
stubborn  faith  have  moved  forward  to  ac- 
complish its  state  of  near  completion 
today. 

When  It  is  completed,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  will  be  the  longest  con- 
tinuous stretch  of  road  in  the  entire 
world.  For  more  than  14.000  miles — from 
thi'  ice-locked  tundra  of  Alaska  to  Tierra 
dei  F\iego  at  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
hf  misphere — It  will  be  possible  for  Amer- 
icans— North.  Central,  and  South  Ameri- 
cans—to drive  on  one  ribbon  of  highway. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  a 
3.142-mile  segment  of  the  total  Pan 
American  Highway.  It  extends  from  the 
Texas  border  through  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  to  a  point  about  34  miles 
below  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  driven  this  portion  of  the  hl.qh- 
way.  I  believe  very  firmly  in  Its  present 
value  and  Its  future  potential. 

Today  the  entire  Pan  American  High- 
way as  envisioned  almost  40  years  ago  is 
complete  for  traffic  except  for  one  stretch 
of  some  400  miles  in  what  is  called  the 
Darien  jungle.  This  Is  a  long,  narrow 
Isthmus  which  connects  Central  with 
South  America.  Engineering  studies  are 
underway  to  link  up  the  8,000  miles  of 
usable  road  to  the  north  with  the  6,000 
miles  of  completed  road  to  the  south. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  spent 
some  $162  million  over  the  years  as  our 
part  of  this  project.  That  Is  more  than 
was  originally  anticipated  that  it  would 
cost,  to  be  sure.  But  I  know  of  nothing 
which  can  be  built  today  on  the  price 
scale  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  vote  the 
House  has  just  taken  demonstrates  that 
we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  this,  the  most  tangible  and  most  con- 
crete exBunple  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
that  these  American  Republics  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  jointly  in  all  these 
years.  Having  Invested  $162  million,  and 
having  brought  the  total  program  so 
near  to  completion,  surely  it  would  be 
foolish  for  us  to  abandon  the  project  now. 
when  the  goal  is  so  closely  within  reach. 
The  present  bill  contains  only  $5  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  paving  of  short  frag- 
ments of  the  road  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Guatemala.  Having  set  our  hand  to  the 
plow  and  having  come  so  near  to  the 
end  of  the  furrow,  surely  we  do  not  want 
to  look  back  now. 

This  Is  a  creat  dream.  This  is  a  great 
project.  Latin  America  is  our  best  cus- 
tomer. This  program  has  been  an  out- 
.standlnely  good  investment  for  the 
United  States.  Not  only  has  this  highway 
opened  markets  for  American  investors 
and  American  businessmen,  but  Latin 
America  today  buys  so  much  more  from 
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us  than  we  buy  from  them  that  even 
when  you  count  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  have  put  into  the  Alliance  for 
Pi-ogress,  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion with  our  Latin  American  Republics 
is  still  a  favorable  balance  from  our  point 
of  view.  And  you  cannot  say  this  about 
many  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Not  only  has  it  improved  commerce 
between  us  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors;  this  road  has  Improved  their 
commerce  between  themselves.  Partly 
through  its  inspiration.  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  have  developed  their  own 
Common  Market.  It  has  helped  to  sta- 
bilize their  political  institutions;  it  has 
assisted  in  bringing  about  hemispheric 
solidarity  in  a  very  real  way.  It  has  given 
these  coimtries  the  impetus  to  reach  out 
into  isolated  mountain  villages  to  build 
the  lateral  roads  that  connect  with  this 
arterial  highway.  They  have  been  pro- 
viding the  ribs  to  connect  with  this 
spinal  column  and  veins  of  commerce 
and  culture  that  flow  into  this  main 
artery. 

It  is  not  a  luxury  superhighway  by 
American  standards.  It  could  not  be  for 
$162  million.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  have  put  into 

it. 

Mexico  has  put  that  much  Into  It  on 
her  own.  She  did  not  take  a  penny  of 
help  from  us  to  complete  and  connect 
the  entire  Pan  American  Highway 
through  Mexico.  South  American  Re- 
publics have  put  up  some  $500  million 
to  bring  it  6.000  miles  through  their 
countries  from  the  southern  tip  of  Ar- 
gentina up  to  the  Darien  Gap  In  Colom- 
bia. We  paid  none  of  that.  The  Central 
American  Republics,  small  though  they 
are.  have  contributed  approximately  $92 
million.  The  ratio  in  all  Is  about  5  to  1. 
For  every  dollar  we  have  put  Into  it, 
Latin  Americans  have  put  up  $5. 

If  in  the  future  we  should  decide  to 
assist  in  connecting  up  the  Darien  Penin- 
sula, the  missing  link  in  the  chain,  then 
that  too  will  be  an  excellent  investment. 

In  Latin  America  they  have  a  saying 
that  goes:  "Caminos  traen  riquezas,  y 
caminos  traen  amigos."  and  that  trans- 
lated means  "Roads  bring  riches,  and 
roads  brings  friends." 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good,  concrete — 
and  I  do  not  mean  a  pun — example  of 
what  we  can  do  in  this  hemisphere  and 
on  this  continent  to  work  more  effectively 
toward  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
friendship.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  Invest- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  apolo- 
gize for  it.  I  believe  we  need  to  brag  about 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "4,000.000,"  and 
Insert  In   lieu   thereof  "$2,000,000,". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  infamous  Chamizal  Road  in 
and  near  El  Paso,  Tex.  This  four-lane 
highway  is  due  to  cost  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers  about   $14    million    when   com- 


pleted. The  $4  million  in  this  bill  is  just 
the  downpayment. 

Here  is  another  boondoggle  for  Texas 
and  Mexico.  In  this  case  It  was  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  who  went  to  El 
Paso  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  made  a 
commitment  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment involving  some  $14  million  for  the 
building  of  a  superhighway  along  the 
border  at  El  Paso,  which  very  conven- 
iently fits  into  the  picture  of  fast  traffic 
to  the  fleshpots  and  race  track  over  in 
Juarez,  Mexico. 

My    amendment   would   simply   take 

away  the  $4  million  and  cut  this  latest 

Texas  boondoggle  out  of  the  bill. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  highway  was  authorized  by  the 
89th  Congress— PubUc  Law  89-795.  The 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  pay 
all  rights-of-way  and  preliminary  en- 
gineering costs,  and  half  of  the  construc- 
tion costs,  the  remaining  half  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  city  of  El 
Paso. 

The  construction  of  this  highway  along 
the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  a 
project  to  complement  the  settlement  of 
the  Chamizal  boundary  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied on  January  14.  1964,  peacefully  set- 
tled a  100-year-old  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  dispute 
was  a  427-acre  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Chamizal,  which  was  formed  north 
of  the  present  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  by  the  movement  of  the 
river  southward  in  1853. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  proudest  of  American  diplo- 
matic traditions,  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  a  dispute.  The  treaty  provides  that  ap- 
proximately 630  acres  of  land  in  south- 
ern, downtown  El  Paso  be  transferred 
to  Mexico,  and  193  acres  of  land  under 
Mexican  jurisdiction  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  or  a  net  loss  to  the  city 
of  El  Paso  of  427  acres. 

Following  the  Chamizal  settlement,  a 
complementary  program  to  develop  the 
American  section  of  land  was  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Ooverrmient,  through  its 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  county 
and  city  of  El  Paso.  The  treaty  provides 
for  the  relocation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
charmel.  relocation  within  the  Chamizal 
section  of  the  irrigation  canal,  and  com- 
pensation of  the  occupants  of  the  lands 
involved  in  the  transfer.  These  efforts 
are  well  underway. 

I  would  like  the  House  In  considering 
this  amendment  to  keep  in  mind  the 
following  points:  First,  this  road  will 
be  on  the  international  border,  from 
which  the  United  States  will  directly 
benefit.  There  are  60,000,000  persons  per 
year  crossing  at  the  El  Paso  points  of 
entry  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  This  highway  connects  all  points 
of  entry,  thereby  facilitating  this  heavy 
flow  of  international  traffic.  This  road 
will  provide  greater  efficiency  for  all  U.S. 
Government  law  enforcement  agencies 
along  the  international  boundary. 

Second,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Boundary 


Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
have  all  endorsed  this  road. 

Upon  completion,  the  highway  would 
not  become  a  part  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  to  convey  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  city 
of  El  Paso.  Thus,  maintenance  of  the 
highway  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  or  the  city. 

Third,  troops  and  dignitaries  from  43 
coimtries  training  at  Fort  Bliss,  and 
tourists  from  Mexico  judge  the  United 
States  by  what  they  see  in  El  Paso.  El 
Paso  is  a  window  to  Latin  America.  To 
many  of  their  citizens  El  Paso  is  their 
only  view  of  the  United  States. 

Mexico  has  initiated  a  handsome  bor- 
der beautiflicatlon  program  on  its  side 
of  the  International  border  in  Cludad 
Juarez,  and  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  equally  participate  in 
this  development  program. 

Fourth,  the  river  is  being  relocated 
now,  and  this  road  can  now  be  built 
simultaneously,  more  orderly,  and  more 
economically.  Mexico  has  a  beautifica- 
tlon  program  underway;  this  would  be 
part  of  our  effort  to  improve  and  beautify 
our  international  border. 

Fifth,  the  city  of  El  Paso  lost  a  net  of 
427  acres  of  its  historic,  and  improved 
downtown  area,  including  7  miles  of 
streets  without  compensation,  and  utility 
equipment.  This  represents  not  only  im- 
portant land,  and  future  growth  area, 
but  $27,000,000  of  valuation  and  $320,000 
annual  taxes.  Much  of  this  land  con- 
stituted our  industrial  area.  In  addition. 
El  Paso  donated  a  $250,000  parcel  of  land 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  dis- 
placed border  patrol  station.  About 
5,500  residents  were  displaced. 

Sixth,  the  people  of  El  Paso  accepted 
these  losses,  because  it  served  the  diplo- 
matic purposes  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  time,  and  throughout  all  appear- 
ances in  the  Congress  on  the  treaty,  this 
highway  was  mentioned  favorably,  and 
the  people  of  El  Paso  were  pledged  the 
support  of  the  responsille  agencies  to- 
ward obtaining  this  highway,  as  one  of 
the  few  reimbursements  for  the  losses  of 
the  city  and  the  people  of  El  Paso.  It  is 
an  auxiliary  project  arising  from  the 
Chamizal  Treaty. 

Seventh,  for  100  years  this  Chamizal 
dispute  with  Mexico  stymied  part  of  the 
growth  of  El  Paso.  Including  this  south- 
em  road  loop  which  the  city  has  wanted 
to  construct  since  1927.  It  was  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  that  held  this 
land  in  limbo,  not  the  city  of  El  Paso. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  de- 
termined that  expected  traffic  volumes 
justify  the  construction  of  this  highway. 
The  access  which  it  would  provide  to 
certain  parts  of  the  city  will  serve  to  de- 
velop these  parts  both  physically  and 
commercially. 

The  Texas  Highway  Commission  has 
given  the  Department  of  Transportation 
a  letter  of  intent  to  participate  in  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  of  this 
highway  and  it  will  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  before  construction  begins. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  anxious 
to  begin  acquiring  the  necessary  prop- 
erty as  soon  as  possible  because  of  ris- 
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Ing  land  costs.  Any  delay  would  result 
in  Increased  expenditures. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000  to 
fully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-795.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provided  only  half  that  amount 
in  thla  bill.  $4,000,000. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  national 
and  international  bearing,  and  In  fair- 
ness to  a  city  that  otherwise  has  asked 
little,  but  has  lost  valuable  land  in  the 
interests  of  U.S.  foreign  relations.  I  ask 
your  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  rise  to  say  that 
the  request  was  for  $8  million  and  we 
reduced  It  to  $4  million. 

The  $4  million  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  go  along  with 
the  planning  and  engineering  and  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way. 

I  think  if  we  reduce  it  to  $2  million. 
we  would  not  be  able  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty that  Is  necessary  to  construct  this 
road.  The  value  of  the  land  required  for 
rights-of-way  are  increasing  every  year. 
I  think  It  really  would  cost  us  more  mon- 
ey if  we  reduce  this  by  the  $2  million  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  suggests  that 
we  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  let  them  build 
their  own  road  to  hook  up  with  the  Ti- 
juana racetrack — I  mean  the  Juarez 
racetrack. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  do  not  want  It  to 
hook  up  with  Tijuana,  which  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  or  Juarez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  the  Jua- 
rez racetrack. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [  Mr. 
Gross  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICKITDIIENT    OrmCO    BT    MB.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gaoss:  Oq 
page  14,  delete  lines  S  to  9  inclusive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  new  program  in  the  bill  at  a  cost 
of  $4  million,  and  there  Is  not  even  a 
budget  estimate  for  it  It  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  highways  in  Alaska. 
It  is  one  thing  to  construct  roads;  It  is 
another  thing  to  go  into  States  and 
maintain  those  roads  It  seems  to  me 
about  the  least  the  State  of  Alaska  can 
do  is  to  maintain  its  own  roads.  I  ask 
support  for  the  amendment,  for  I  can 
think  of  no  valid  reason  why  the  State 
of  Alaska  should  be  given  special  treat- 
ment that  is  accorded  no  other  of  the 
49  States  In  the  matter  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alaska  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
7  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highway  Act  of 
1966  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
special  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$14  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  through  1972  for  hifrhway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  In  Alaska.  Tliese 
funds  were  authorized  to  be  appropria- 
ted from  the  general  fund  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Federal  aid  to  highway  pri- 
mary, secondar>-,  and  urban  highway 
funds  apportioned  annually  to  Alaska. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  special  Alaska  as- 
sistance section  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Highway  Act  of  1966  was  the  recogni- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  situation  which 
exists  in  Alaska  and  which  is  substan- 
tially different  from  any  of  the  re.st  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  unique  situation 
worthy  of  special  treatment.  It  was  also 
enacted  by  Congress  m  recognition  of 
the  neglect,  the  discrimination  and  the 
inequitable  treatment  given  to  Alaska 
in  the  past. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal-aid 
ABC  highway  program  In  1916  Alaska 
has  never  received  an  equal  or  appro- 
priate share  of  the  funds  under  tins  pro- 
gram, and,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ala.ska 
has  never  participated  in  or  benefited 
from  the  financing  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  which  is  enjoyed  by 
every  other  State  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Last  year  the  President  requested  in 
the  budget  approximately  $140  million 
under  the  Appalacnia  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  for  highway  and 
access  road  development.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  $100  million  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  this  fi.^cal  year  remain  un- 
expended, and  yet  the  President  this 
year  requested  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reduced  to  $95  million.  Tliis  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  Ukcn  In  light  of 
the  treatment  of  Alaska  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  586,400  square  miles  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  or  one-sixth  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
Alaska  has  less  than  7,000  miles  of  roads 
of  all  classes.  This  mileage  is  only  0.2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  road  system,  but 
It  serves  <or  rather  fails  to  serve"  one- 
sixth  of  the  Nation's  entire  area.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  funds  needed  to 
push  roads  into  undeveloped  Alaska, 
which  have  not  been  available  In  the  past 
must  be  made  available  In  the  present  if 
the  Nation  Is  to  have  any  chance  to  reap 
the  great  potential  benefits  of  Its  vast 
resource  reser\e3. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POLLOCK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSH.\LL  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ala.ska  on  the 
fine  statement  he  is  making  and  the  fine 
statement  that  he  made  before  our  sub- 
committee. He  ha.s  pursued  his  cause 
with  perseverance.  He  gave  us  a  very, 
very  good  report  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, and,  as  the  rep  -t  shows,  this  Is  the 
only  place  In  our  entire  bill  where  we 
went  over  the  budget 

I  simply  hope  that  the  House  will  vote 
against  the  amendment 

Mr.   POLLOCK.   I   thank   the  gentle- 


man. If  I  might  continue.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  Alaska  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  not  partici- 
pating In  the  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram, although  a  fuel  tax  Is  collected  In 
Alaska  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The  im- 
pact of  this  appropriation  on  the  Fed- 
eral highway  budget  is  virtually  nil.  If 
we  had  the  entire  $14  million  which  we 
requested,  we  would  have  only  nine  one- 
hundred-thou.sandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  Budget,  and  even  this  has 
been  cut  from  $14  million  down  to  $4 
million. 

Nevertheless,  while  It  Is  very,  very 
small,  as  far  as  Its  Impact  on  the  nation- 
al budget  Is  concerned,  it  certainly  has  a 
great  and  substantial  Impact  in  Alaska. 

In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  on  S.  3155.  pages 
30  and  31,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Alaska  assistance  section.  I  would  like 
to  quote  just  a  small  portion.  It  states: 

The  committee  relter.ites  Its  earlier  com- 
ment, that  the  State  of  Alaska,  due  to  lis 
sl/e.  Us  small  population.  Its  climatic  and 
sel-smic  conditions  and  Its  distance  from  the 
other  continental  States,  posses.ses  absolutely 
unique  problem.s.  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee emph.^Elzes  that  Section  6  of  S.  3155 
propi.se3  unique  efforts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, and  these  recommendatlor.s  are  not  to 
be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  any  other 
State. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  treated  differently 
In  that  we  are  denied  the  same  benefits 
evei-y  other  State  receives  in  the  Inter- 
state Highway  program.  What  I  am  ask- 
ing, gentlemen,  is,  out  of  simple  fairness, 
to  give  us  what  we  badly  need.  We  need 
the  $14  million.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
$4  million.  Now  there  Is  an  amendment 
to  entirely  delete  the  remaining  $4  mil- 
lion. While  we  pay  the  gas  tax,  we  are  the 
only  State  denied  Interstate  funds.  I  urge 
you  not  to  support  the  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  In  the  in- 
terest of  common  fairness  that  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  House 
be  .soundly  defeated. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman stales  the  case  as  the  subcom- 
mittee saw  it.  We  agreed  with  him.  I 
hope  the  amendment  Is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross!. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  motion  to  recommit  which  I 
intend  to  offer  to  this  bill. 

Probably  every  Member  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  currently  engaged 
in  a  review  and  a  reestimate  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  situation  and  outlook. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  I  know  something  of  the  painful 
process  through  which  they  are  going  to 
revise,  to  reduce  the  budget  expenditure 
estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1968.  It  Is  of  course  a  Government-wide 
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review,  affecting  all  agencies,  because 
the  executive  branch  now  realizes  that 
we  are  facing  a  possible  budget  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1968  of  the  Incredible  sum  of 
upward  of  $30,000,000,000. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  review  is 
being  made  while  nearly  all  of  the 
President's  budget  requests  are  still 
pending  consideration  in  Congress,  The 
fiscal  situation  is  critical,  and  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  every  opportimlty 
to  make  reductions.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  Congress  manifest  its  con- 
cern, and  also  its  desire  to  have  the  ex- 
penditure rates  for  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
duced. 

According  to  my  Information,  the  bill 
before  us  today  involves  budget  expendi- 
ture estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968  of 
roughly  $1,550,000,000.  My  amendment, 
which  will  be  offered  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, will  provide  that  this  expendi- 
ture level,  for  fiscal  year  1968,  be  scaled 
down  by  5  percent — which,  on  a  base 
of  $1,550,000,000,  would  be  about 
$77,000,000. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  current  budget 
review  in  the  executive  branch,  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  1968  expenditures  of  this 
magnitude,  and  perhaps  even  greater, 
not  only  can  be  made  but  may  well  be 
made,  especially  in  view  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  $30  billion  deficit  which  this 
country  faces  in  Its  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

It  is  a  situation  we  must  begin  to  face. 
This  Is  a  way  to  begin.  It  is  only  5  per- 
cent. According  to  my  information,  this 
may  not  be  as  great  as  the  reductions 
in  spending  estimates  being  considered 
by  the  executive  branch  in  education 
and  health  and  in  some  other  areas  of 
public  spending  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  1968.  But  it  Is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
take. 

I  would  hop)e  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  would  join  in  support  of  cutting 
back  the  expenditure  estimates  by  5  per- 
cent in  this  new  department  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Transportation,  has  pre- 
sented this  legislation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Items  has  Im- 
pressed the  Members  of  this  body. 

Ed  Boland  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
30  years.  We  came  to  Congress  together 
more  than  15  years  ago ;  we  have  shared 
an  apartment  together.  I  can  testify  that 
Ed  Boland  has  done  his  homework — 
night  after  night  he  has  burned  the  mid- 
night oil — pouring  over  the  day's  hear- 
ings, preparing  himself  for  the  following 
day's  wltnesse.ss. 

The  work  of  putting  this  new  com- 
mittee together — this  outstanding  re- 
port— is  a  great  contribution  by  this 
learned  and  hard-working  Congressman. 
It  is  deeply  appreciated  and  I  extend 
to  him  my  sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 


deal  of  interest  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  f  rcan  Wisconsin.  I  would 
hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  would 
not  prevail.  The  bill  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  brought  to  this  floor  today 
has  the  sharpest  reduction  of  all  the 
appropriation  bills  that  have  come  to 
this  floor  this  session.  The  overall  re- 
duction Is  11  percent.  This  certainly 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient.  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  reduction.  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  would  stand  by  that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  speaking  about  the  appropriation 
level,  not  the  expenditure  estimates  of 
fiscal  1968.  In  this  bill,  only  about  70 
percent  of  those  appropriations  would 
probably  normally  be  expended  in  the 
first  year;  that  is.  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
My  remarks  go  to  the  expenditure  rate, 
not  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  And  that  would  also  bring  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures  from  carryover 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
proposed  motion  to  recommit  would 
probably  save  no  money?  And  It  would 
come  on  the  heels  of  an  11-percent  re- 
duction, which  Is  the  largest  percentage 
reduction  mside  In  any  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  in  some  critical  and  important 
programs.  Does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  House 
today  to  adopt  the  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  persuasive  argument,  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  allude  to 
the  remarks  made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  a  reduction 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
talking  al>out  only  last  week.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should,  as  the  executive 
branch  is  doing,  concern  ourselves  with 
expenditure  rates  for  the  current  year. 
The  11  percent  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  refers  to  appropriation 
requests,  not  expenditures. 

I  believe  It  Important  that  Congress 
cooperate  In  the  current  executive 
branch  budget  review  and  In  effect  say 
that  we  have  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
willing  to  stand  up  for  an  expenditure 
limitation  while  we  are  engaged  in  this 
major  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported   that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11456)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am.  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Laird  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  wttb  in- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  18,  Immediately  following 
line  15.  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  702.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fls- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expendlttire  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
95  per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures  estimated  therefor  In  the 
budget  for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  smd  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  213,  nays  188,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  173] 
YEAS— 213 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

AshbrooK 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

BetU 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla, 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 


Button 

Eshleman 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

FlndJey 

Cahlll 

Flno 

Carter 

Fisher 

Cederberg 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Chamberlain 

FountAin 

Clancy 

Frellnghuyscn 

Clausen, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

DonH. 

Oallflanakls 

Clawson.  Del 

Gardner 

Cleveland 

Gathlngs 

Collier 

GoodeU 

Colmer 

Goodllng 

Conable 

Green.  Oreg. 

Conte 

Griffiths 

Corbett 

Gross 

Cramer 

Grover 

Cunningham 

Gude 

Curtis 

Gumey 

Davis.  Wis. 

Haley 

Dellenback 

HaU 

Denney 

Halleck 

Derwlnskl 

Haljjern 

Devlne 

Hammer- 

Dickinson 

schmldt 

Dole 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Dorn 

Harrison 

Dowdy 

Harsh  ft 

Duncan 

Harvey 

Dwyer 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Henderson 

Erlenborn 

Horton 

Esch 

Hosmer 
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Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jobnoon,  P». 

Jonas 

Jones,  N  C. 

Kastemneler 

Keltb 

King,  NT. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McOulloch 

McDMie 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McEwen 
McMUIan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MalUtard 
Martin 

MatUas,  Calif. 
Mathlaa,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskUl 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Blngbam 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasoo 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleaon 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cobelan 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
de  laOarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
EvaoB,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlna.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felgban 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
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Mlcbel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mtnstaall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Monon 

Moeber 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

PoH 

Price.  Tex 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld.  ni 

Reld.  N  Y 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

NAYS— isa 

Puqua 

Callagber 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

JoeUon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones.  Mo 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kec 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Machen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N  Mex 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

C'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga 

O'Neill,  Mass. 


Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Okl«. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thonvson,  Wis 

Tuck 

L'tt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WIdnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Purcell 

Rees 

Retfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

StubbleQeld 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Barrett 

Hungate 

Pry  or 

Burton. 

Calif       King.  Calif 

Rarlck 

Casey 

Kluczynskl 

Roudebush 

Conyent 

MarOre«or 

Scheuer 

Ct)wger 

Madden 

Slkes 

Oarmatz 

Miller.  Cal'.f. 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Hays 

Morse.  Ma.<» 

Taylor 

Hel^ert 

Murphy.  N  Y 

White  ner 

Herlong 

O'KorLskl 

WlUlama.  Miss 

Holland 

Passman 

W;llis 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

to 

The 

Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Rarlck  for.  with  Mr   MacGregor  against. 

.Mr 

Roudebush     for.     with     Mr      Hebert 

against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Kluczynskl  with  Mr   OKonskl. 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr   Cowger. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr  Smith  of 
New  York 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr   Morse  of  Maseachusetts. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr   Willis  with  Mr   Madden 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr  Passman. 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr    Scheuer. 

Mr  Herlong  with  Mr  Holland 

Mr  Burton  of  California  with  Mr  Casey. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr  Taylor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Whltener 

Mr   Pryor  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  changed  her 
vote  from  "nay  "  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  in  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  report  back  the 
bill  H.R.  11456  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  immediately  following  line  15, 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  702.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  95 
percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for 
1968  (H.  Doc.  151." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  5,  not  voting  34, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll   No     174 1 
YEAS— 393 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Ala. 


Andrews, 
N   Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 


Baring 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevlU 


Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotiman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brojhlll.  N  C. 
Broyhlil,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dftddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Faiicell 

Felghan 

Fuidley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
fichmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  NT. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Mahon 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  MaiUiard 


Ford, 

WUllam  D. 


Marsh 
Martin 


Mathlas,  Calif, 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

.Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshali 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Mo.ss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara.  ni 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qullien 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 
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Stafford 

Tunney 

WIdnall 

Staggers 

UdaU 

Wiggins 

Stanton 

Ullman 

WllllamH,  Pa. 

Steed 

Utt 

WUson.  Bob 

S'.ciger,  Wis. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wilson, 

Stephens 

Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H. 

Stratton 

Vanllc 

Winn 

Stubblefleld 

Vlgorlto 

Wolff 

Stuckey 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Sullivan 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

Taft 

Walker 

Wydler 

Talcott 

Wampler 

V,  ylie 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watklns 

Wyman 

Tenzer 

Watson 

Yates 

Thompson,  Ga 

Watts 

Young 

Thompson,  N.J 

Whalen 

Zablockl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Whalley 

Zlon 

Tu'rnan 

White 

Zwach 

Tuck 

Whltten 

NAYS— 6 

Gross 

Long,  La. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Kyi 

Lukeus 

NOT  VOTINa- 

-34 

Anderson,  m. 

Kluczynskl 

Roudebush 

Barrett 

Lipscomb 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Calif. 

MacOregor 

Scott 

Casey 

Madden 

Sikes 

Cowger 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Garmatz 

Morse,  Mass. 

Taylor 

Kiiys 

Muiphy.  N.Y, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hebert 

OKonskl 

Whltener 

Herlong 

Passman 

Williams,  Miss 

Holland 

Pryor 

WlUls 

Hungate 

RLilIsback 

King,  Calif. 

Rarlck 

Sc  the  bill  was  pas,sed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  wltb  Mr. 
Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  MacOregor  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Whltener. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Railsback, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  pertinent  addi- 
tional material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indians? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  Information 
on  this  particular  bill.  Is  this  the  private 
bill  involving  two  Korean  children? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Have  the 
objections  that  were  raised  originally 
been  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  ROUSH,  Yes,  they  have,  and  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  original  objection  was 
raised  because  the  objector  did  not 
understand  that  there  was  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  would  have  clari- 
fied the  spelling  of  one  of  the  names. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  7516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Song  Sin  Talk  and  Song  Hyung 
Ho  each  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  that 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in 
behalf  of  each  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Earl  Lels- 
mer,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  that  Act,  Section  204(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  ntimber  of  petitions  which  may 
be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this 
case. 

AMENDMENT    OTFEBED   BT    MR.    BOUSH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rotjsh  :  On  page 
1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name  "Song  Hyung 
Ho"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  name 
"Song  Kyung  Ho". 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  road: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son  Sin  Talk  and 
Song  Kyung  Ho." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 


SONG  SIN  TAIK  AND  SONG  HYUNG 
HO 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7516)  for 
the  relief  of  Song  Sin  Talk  and  Song 
Hyung  Ho,  Private  Calendar  No.  171. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  WD. 


ENOUGH  PROBLEMS  FOR  ALL 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  July  13,  by  imanimous  consent 
obtained  by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  inserted  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  18754.  I  am 
assured  by  Mr.  Albert  that  he  did  not 
see  the  statement. 


In  his  statement  Mr.  Resnick  says 
that  he  knew,  "as  a  fact,"  that  each  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  tried  to 
help  to  meet  the  food  problem  in  Missis- 
sippi and  other  southern  States  "he  has 
been  blocked  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Agricul- 
ture, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi."  Later  he  said:  "The  real 
culprit  is  the  Governor  of  Mississippi." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  greater  falsehood  was 
never  uttered.  Instead  of  such  statement 
being  true,  I  would  say  here  and  now 
that  last  year  our  committee  provided 
funds  for  food  stamps,  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary,  and  have 
cooperated  fully  with  the  Secretary,  who 
incidentally  has  charge  of  only  the  agri- 
cultural commodity  programs,  including 
food  stamps,  where  the  law  requires 
some  payment. 

Further,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  press, 
the  Secretai-y  testified  that  every  county 
in  Mississippi,  at  their  own  request,  has 
some  type  food  aid  program,  paying  out 
of  local  funds  all  administrative  costs; 
and  the  Secretary  has  reduced  the  co&t 
of  food  stamps  as  low  as  the  law  permits, 
a  law  written  by  Mr.  Resnick's  commit- 
tee, not  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!, 
made  charges  about  conditions  of  fami- 
lies in  my  State,  I  obtained  the  names 
of  those  individuals  whom  they  visited, 
individuals  carefully  sought  out  in  ad- 
vance by  a  paid  worker  from  New  York, 
and  got  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare to  check  them. 

All  except  a  few  were  receiving  food 
stamps  and  these  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
gram but  had  not  applied  for  stamps.  I 
hold  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  visited.  Practically  all  are  on 
public  welfare;  most  receive  aid  for  de- 
pendent children.  How  many,  if  any,  of 
the  parents  visited  had  registered  for 
employment  with  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  as- 
certain. 

Subsequently,  when  this  group  of  doc- 
tors left  New  York,  with  its  Harlem, 
went  through  or  passed  by  Newark, 
where  the  tragedy  of  the  last  few  days 
has  taken  place  and  where,  according  to 
the  press,  those  living  in  the  area  have 
charged  that  conditions  have  been  bad 
indeed;  they  visited  certain  persons  in 
my  State,  carefully  selected  in  advance. 
Certainly  it  is  apparent  they  went  to 
propagandize  the  Nation  and  not  to  help 
for  they  issued  their  report  to  the  press, 
not  to  the  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
which  could  help  in  proper  cases.  If  they 
merely  wished  to  find  individual  cases 
they  would  not  have  had  to  go  farther 
south  than  Washington  nor  to  have  left 
their  own  State  for  that  matter.  Of 
course,  if  we  knew  what  grant  was  made 
to  them  we  could  judge  their  objectivity 
or  lack  of  it. 

On  the  23d  day  of  June  1967,  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
his  problems  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  elsewhere,  particularly  during  his 
coming  election  year,  to  supply  me  with 
names  and  addresses  of  those  visited  by 
this  team  of  investigators  sent  out  from 
New  York  City.  I  know  our  department 
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of  health,  our  welfare  department  and 
the  XJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  am  sure  Cll  members  of  the  delegation, 
wish  to  see  that  such  situations  do  not 
exist,  even  though  In  all  likelihood  the 
conditions  largely  come  from  parental 
neglect,  a  situation  which  exists  to  s<Mne 
extent  In  every  city  In  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  has  not  yet  supplied  me 
with  the  requested  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  In  the  pov- 
erty-stricken areas  of  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  quite  significant 
that  Representatives  from  such  areas 
point  their  fingers  at  our  area  instead  of 
reviewing  their  at-home  situation.  Ap- 
parently they  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
their  own  backyard,  especially  to  the 
press,  for  it  might  lead  to  a  Newark,  a 
Hough  or  Watts  situation,  which  we  all 
deplore  and  which  we  are  thankful  that 
we  do  not  face  in  my  section. 

On  May  17.  1967.  Mayor  Lindsey  of 
New  York  Invited  me  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  market  for  New  York  City 
at  Hunt's  Point,  which  will  help  to  re- 
duce food  costs.  I  was  invited  because 
our  committee  had  provided  the  funds 
for  planning  this  market,  had  visited  the 
area  prior  to  and  during  its  construction. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  here  detail  the 
facts  told  to  us  by  New  Yorkers  as  to  the 
condition  of  those  pitiful  people  who 
were  squatters  at  Hunt's  Point  prior  to 
its  being  taken  for  the  market.  Suffice  it 
to  say  it  was  worse  than  anything 
charged  against  my  area.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  you  have  been  around  the 
14th  Street  Market  on  Sunday  morning, 
on  the  Bowery,  or  have  traveled  the 
streets  which  ofBcials  will  tell  you  they 
have  to  clean  several  times  a  day  because 
garbage  is  thrown  from  the  windows 
many  stories  above  the  ground  from 
tenements  which  rent  control  keeps  from 
being  repaired.  I  have  been  there,  for 
our  committee  handles  funds  for  school 
lunch,  for  school  milk — we  have  tried  to 
help. 

"Man  In  the  house."    "fancy  women," 
"Illegitimate  children,"  "on  welfare."  "no 
visible  means  of  support '  are  terms  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  know  the  poverty 
areas  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York.    Pittsburgh.    Newark,    Cleveland, 
and  so  forth.  We  deplore  the  fact  that 
bad  conditions  exist  anywhere   I  repeat, 
investigation    as    to    nutrition    will    be 
found  in  practically  all  cases  to  be  at 
least  partially  due  to  parental  neglect. 
I  do  say  that  in  my  own  SUte  our  Gov- 
ernor, our  officials,  aided  by  Secretary 
Freemsm,  are  doing  all  we  can.  and  nu- 
merically, comparatively,  or  by  any  other 
measure,   these   other   sections   have   a 
much  worse  problem  and  are  doing  much 
less  about  it.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  some 
Representatives  and  some  Senators  wish 
to   run   against   something   2.000   miles 
away,  instead  of  facing  up  to  their  own 
backyard. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  In- 
stances our  colleagues  would  be  afraid 
to  go  Into  these  troubled  and  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  their  own  cities  in  the 
daytime,  much  less  at  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
subject  on  May  11,  1967,  pages  12340- 
12341  of  the  Congressionai.  Record.  I 
hope  the  membership  will  read  my  state- 


ment of  that  date,  particularly  the  quote 
from  the  late  Clarence  Cannon. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  in  order  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  House  I  will  not  use  language  as 
strong  as  I  feel.  I  will  merely  say  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  In  what  the  gentle- 
man says  he  knows  "as  a  fact." 

I  say  further,  any  official,  any  doctor, 
or  anyone  else  who  charges  that  the  peo- 
ple or  the  officials  of  my  State  wish  to  or 
are  trying  to  eliminate  any  race  or  the 
people  of  any  race  Is  not  wortliy  of  being 
believed  on  oath. 

In  conclusion,  all  such  cases,  wherever 
they  are.  should  be  reported  to  Federal 
and  State  officials  In  order  that  every- 
thing possible  may  be  done  to  Improve 
deplorable  conditions  whether  they  be 
few  or  many. 


OKLAHOMA  S  INDIANS  SPEAK  OUT 
AGAINST  VIETNAM  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  group 
of  Indian  leaders  in  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  EHDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
times  during  the  years  I  have  ser\ed  In 
this  body,  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  American 
Indians,  who  m.ke  up  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  citizens  In  my  State  and  in  the 
Nation. 

My  respect  for  these  Indian  citizens 
was  heightened  recently  when  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  11  Indian  tribes  of 
eastern  Oklahoma  on  June  1,  1967,  in 
Muskogee,  Okla 

In  this  resolution,  the  members  of 
these  tribes  deplore  and  condemn  the 
actions  of  some  other  Indian  tribes  of 
America  who  are  taking  part  in  demon- 
strations agaliist  the  U  S  position  In 
Vietnam.  The  resolution  further  states 
that  these  11  tribes  unanimously  and 
heartily  favor  the  successful  conclu.slon 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
possible  date." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Indian  trttws  of  Okla- 
homa have  given  Americas  fighting 
forces  some  of  their  greatest  warriors. 
Oklahoma  Indians  have  .served  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  In  our  wars.  Including 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Oklahoma  Indians 
have  received  many  military  decorations, 
including  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  They  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
serve  this  Nation  when  it  needs  them, 
and  I  have  yet  to  receive  my  first  request 
for  special  treatment  from  an  Indian 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
resolution,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  appear  In  the  Record 
as  a  source  of  Inspiration  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  resolution  is  a  great  expression 
of  patriotism  by  a  group  of  fine 
Americans. 

Resolction 
Whereas,  a  meeting  of  eleven  Indian  Trlbei 
or  Eastern  Oklahoma  was  convened  at  Mus- 


kogee, Oklahoma,   on  June   1,   1967  to  con- 
sider affairs  of  mutual  Interest,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  eleven  tribes  were  duly  rep- 
resented as  follows: 

Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — C  C  Vic- 
tory, Vice-Chief,  representing  W.  W.  Keeler, 
Principal  Chief 

Chickasaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Overton 
James,  Governor 

Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Harry  J.  W. 
Belvln,  Principal  Chief 

Creek  Tribe  of  Oklahoma— W.  E.  Mcintosh, 
Principal  Chief 

Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Ju- 
lian Bluejacket.  Chief 

Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Forest  D.  Olds. 
Chief 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians — Clay 
Gibson.  Chairman,  Mississippi  Choctaw 
Tribal  Council 

Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  In  Oklahoma — 
Paul  Puts.  Principal  Chief 

Quapaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Robert 
Whlteblrd,  Chairman,  Quapaw  Business  Com- 
mittee 

Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — John  Brown, 
Chairman,  General  Council  of  Seminole 
Tribe 

Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — Ver- 
non Crow.  Chief 

Whereas.  It  has  become  known  that  there 
are  cert.iln  Indian  tribes  who  are  taking  part 
In  demonstrations  protesting  United  States 
Involvement  In  the  Viet  Nam  war.  and 

Whereas,  this  tribal  representative  group 
does  not  consider  It  fitting  and  proper  for 
American  Indians  to  protest  against  actions 
of  the  United  Stales  Government,  and 

Whereas,  all  of  the  tribes  named  above 
have  members  who  have  fought  In  wars  In 
defense  of  our  country,  and  who  have  at  this 
time,  members  who  are  fighting  In  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  who  consider  It  unpatrloUc  and  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  to  dem- 
onstrate In  protest  of  any  conflict  In  which 
the  United  Slates  Is  Involved,  and 

Whereas,  the  actions  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  participate  In  such  demonstrations  are 
not  condoned  by  the  tribes  represented  at 
this  meeting, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  these 
eleven  tribes,  whose  members  are  patriotic 
American  citizens,  condemn  those  Indian 
tribes  who  are  Uiklng  part  in  said  demonstra- 
tions, and 

Be  11  further  resolved,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eleven  tribes  unanimously  and 
heartily  favor  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  at  the  earliest  possible 
date    and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Overton  James 
Is  authorized  ti)  sign  this  resolution  on  behalf 
of    the   tribes   represented,   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Honorable  Lyndon  B  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs 

Adopted  this  1st  day  of  June.  1967  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Overton  James. 
Goi  ernoT,  Chickasaw  Tribe,  Temporary 
Cfiatrman 
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MANHOOD  IN  THE  HORROR  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alone  in 


the  fearsome  jungle  warfare  of  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  tortured 
by  bitter  frustration,  torn  by  gnawing 
doubts,  dismayed  that  the  full  power  of 
the  United  States  is  not  being  utilized 
to  protect  him,  envious  of  those  who 
dance  and  play  at  home  while  he  Is  asked 
to  die  10.000  miles  away,  yet  all  the  while 
loyal  to  America  and  fiercely  patriotic, 
proud  of  his  fiag,  committed  to  the  basic 
goal  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all,  a 
young  American  soldier  in  the  moment 
of  command  said  a  prayer. 

Contributed  by  a  listener  to  the  Bill 
Perry  show  on  radio  station  WGIR  In 
Manchester.  N.H.,  it  is  a  poignant,  mov- 
ing entreaty,  bespeaking  all  that  typifies 
the  greatness  that  is  these  men,  that  is 
the  American  cause.  It  portrays  graph- 
ically the  attainment  of  manhood  in  the 
hour  of  decision. 

I  earnestly  commend  It  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  all  citizens  In  these  trying 
days  of  death  so  far.  far  away — espe- 
cially to  those  whose  loved  ones  have  been 
taken. 

Look.  God,  I  have  never  spoken  to  Tou. 
But  now  I  want  to  say,  how  do  you  do? 
You  see,  God,  they  told  me  you  didn't  exist. 
And  like  a  fool,  I  believed  all  this. 

Last  night  from  a  shell  hole  I  saw  Your  sky. 
I  figured  right  then  they  had  told  me  a  lie. 
Had  I  taken  the  time  to  see  the  things  You 

made, 
I'd  have  known  they  weren't  calling  a  spade 

a  spade. 

I  wonder,  God,  If  You'd  shake  my  hand. 
Somehow.  I  feel  that  You  will  understand. 
Punny,  I  had  to  come  to  this  hellish  place. 
Before  I  had  time  to  see  Your  face. 

Well.  I  guess  there  Isn't  much  more  to  say. 
But  I'm  sure  glad,  God.  I  met  you  today. 
I  guess  the  zero  hour  will  soon  be  here. 
But  I'm  not  afraid,  since  I  know  You're  here. 

The  signal;   Well,  God,  I'll  have  to  go. 
I  hke  You  lou,  this  I  want  You  to  know. 
Look,  now,  this  will  be  a  horrible  fight; 
Who  knows,  I  may  come  to  Your  House  to- 
night! 

Though  I  was  not  friendly  to  You  before. 
I  wonder.  God.  If  You  wait  at  Your  door. 
Look,  I'm  crying!   Me  Shedding  tears! 
I  wish  I  had  known  You  these  many  years. 

Well,  I  have  to  go  now,  God;  good-bye. 
Strange,  since  I  met  You,  I'm  not  afraid  to 
die. 


tinue  hearings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  on  a  rehabilitative  pro- 
gram for  narcotic  addicts  and  alcohol 
addicts  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  HaganJ. 
The  experience  of  Congressman  Gude 
points  up  the  problem  which  exists  and 
which  we  hope  can  soon  be  remedied. 

I  Include  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Daily  News  of  July  3,  1967,  indicat- 
ing the  fine  work  done  by  Congressman 

Gude: 

Good  for  Gude 

Gilbert  Gude  is  our  kind  of  Congressman. 
He  knows  a  crying  shame  when  he  sees  one — 
and  he  gets  something  done  about.  He  now 
deserves  special  recognition  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  find  the  money  for  the  District 
to  stEirt  a  program  for  the  city's  sorry,  self- 
Incapacltated  victims  of  addictive  drugs. 

Last  December.  Washington  Dally  News  re- 
pwrter  Clare  Crawford  astonished  herself  and 
most  other  respectable  people  by  the  ease 
with  which  she  was  able  to  purchase  a  cap- 
sule of  heroin  from  an  addict  who  happened 
to  be  undergoing  treatment  at  St.  Elizabeths. 
The  News  investigated  further  and  discovered 
that  the  District  had  stopped  its  drug  treat- 
ment program.  Kven  the  It  had  then — and 
sUll  has — the  fifth  largest  narcoUcs  addict 
population  m  America. 

Rep.  Gude  talked  to  District  Health  De- 
partment officials  and  addicts.  He  besieged 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  let  go 
of  $600,000  that  was  bound  up  in  bundles  of 
red  tape. 

Finally,  last  Thursday,  after  Rep.  Gude  had 
made  still  another  visit  to  the  District's 
largely  non-esdstent  drug  treatment  facilities 
at  D.C.  General  Hospital,  OE»  gave  the 
money.  Friday  would  have  been  the  last  day 
on  which  It  could  have  made  a  grant  for  the 
coming  year. 

Thank  you.  Rep.  Gude.  Thank  you,  GEO. 

Now  let's  see  the  District  Health  Depart- 
ment give  some  of  the  desperate  addicts  here 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 


REHABILITATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NARCOTIC  AND  ALCOHOL  AD- 
DICTS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of 
working  on  District  of  Columbia  affairs 
Is  a  difficult  one.  and  the  good  works  of 
our  colleagues  often  go  unnoticed. 

I.  therefore,  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Msiryland 
I  Mr.  Gude]  in  working  with  the  in- 
capacitated victims  of  addictive  drugs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  soon  we  will  con- 


IMPACT  OF  THE  COLT  INDUSTRIES 
STRIKE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike 
at  Colt  Industries,  which  has  halted  all 
production  of  M-16  rifles  so  badly  needed 
by  allied  forces  In  Vietnam,  is  a  major 
scandal  which  actually  has  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  troops  more  immediate 
and  more  direct  than  the  short-lived 
rail  strike  which  brought  such  prompt 
action  by  Congress. 

The  scandal  must  be  laid  directly  at 
the  door  of  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  who  ignored  congressional  de- 
mands for  more  than  a  year  before  he 
finally  agreed  to  a  second  production 
source  for  the  rifles.  The  tentative  agree- 
ment was  signed  June  30,  1967. 

The  Army's  director  of  procurement, 
Major  General  Anderson,  today  in- 
formed me  that  the  contract  for  a  sec- 
ond source  cannot  be  let  before  June 
1968 — almost  a  year  from  now.  Mean- 
while GI's  and  their  allies  in  Vietnam 
must  depend  entirely  upon  Colt  Indus- 
tries, which  is  now  completely  down  on 
strike  and  according  to  General  Ander- 


son does  not  have  a  single  M-16  to  ship. 
Allied  forces  in  Vietnam  are  only  partly 
equipped  with  requested  M-16's,  but  even 
so  an  additional  troop  buildup  is  in 
prospect. 

If  McNamara  had  approved  a  second 
source  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
March  1966,  allied  forces  in  Vietnam 
would  not  now  be  handicapped  by  being 
dependent  upon  a  single  strikebound 
production  source.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  began  urging  a  second  pro- 
duction source  as  early  as  December 
1965,  when  the  Defense  Department 
began  procurement  of  M-16's  for  Viet- 
nam. In  March  1966.  Representative 
Rivers  warned  McNamara  of  danger  of 
a  strike  at  Colt  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's dependency  on  that  one  industry 
for  this  highly  essential  weapon. 

Every  day's  shutdown  at  Colt  denies 
our  forces  enough  rifles  for  a  full  bat- 
talion, and  the  blame  for  this  must  be 
accepted  personally  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

The  2-week  holiday  shutdown  of  Colt, 
which  in  itself  was  unconscionable,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  strike  has  cost 
our  forces  dearly.  The  production  lag 
that  this  has  caused  can  never  be  closed, 
because  allied  forces  to  this  day  have  not 
been  fully  equipped  with  the  rifle.  Un- 
doubtedly some  casualties  can  be  traced 
to  rifle  handicaps. 

The  administration  should  Immedi- 
ately: 

First.  Exert  every  pressure  to  get  Colt 
Industries  back  into  full  production  of 
M-16  rifles  and  improvements  for  those 
in  service. 

Second.  Cut  redtape  so  second  produc- 
tion source  for  M-16's  can  be  opened  be- 
fore June  1968. 

Third.  Impose  an  embargo  on  all  ship- 
ments of  M-16  type  rifles,  such  as  those 
to  Singapore  and  Brazil,  until  troops  of 
the  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
fully  equipped  with  M-16  rifies  which 
Incorporate  the  improvements  recently 
approved. 


MINNESOTA  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL 
OFFICER  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  the  text  of  a  recent  communica- 
tion that  I  received  from  Duane  J, 
Mattheis,  commissioner  of  education, 
State  of  Minnesota. 

In  his  letter  of  June  28,  1967,  Com- 
missioner Mattheis  expresses  not  only  his 
personal  views  but  also  the  general  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  a  number  of  vital 
education  measures  currently  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress. 
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As  we  continue  In  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove slgniflcant^  the  quality  and  ex- 
pand the  breadth  of  national  educational 
opportunities,  the  remarks  of  this  highly 
respected  State  educator  and  the  coun- 
cil for  whom  he  speaks  should  be  of 
special  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Stats  of  Minkesota, 
DEPASTMzrrr  ot  Edccation. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  28. 1967. 
Hon.  KLSMXt  H.  Quiz. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Mk.  Quh:  The  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  meeting  In  Washington.  D.C. 
on  June  24  took  a  number  of  positions  rela- 
tive to  federal  aid  to  education,  In  particular 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1»66  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  vould  llie  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
indicate  to  you  my  very  strong  support  for 
the  action  of  this  organization  and  to  enu- 
merate in  Bome  detaU  their  and  my  reasons 
for  such  a  position. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
and  I  give  our  wholehearted  support  to  H.R. 
7819  In  Ita  present  form.  In  particular,  we 
support  very  strongly  the  change  in  Title  III 
of  E££A  from  a  program  where  the  decision- 
making powers  rested  wholly  wlt.h  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  a  program  where  deci- 
sions would  be  made  at  the  state  level  under 
rules,  regulations  and  guidelines  developed 
by  the  USOE.  Although  there  might  be  some 
validity  m  the  feeling  by  some  people  that 
under  this  procedure  some  states  might  not 
use  the  funds  to  the  maximum  effectiveness. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  and  that  of  tlie  Council 
that  the  problems  and  dangers  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  procedure  of  decision- 
making In  the  USOE  far  outweigh  those  that 
may  occur  under  provisions  of  H  R.  7819.  The 
change  In  authority  will  undoubtedly  cause 
some  minor  adjustment  problems.  It  Ls  once 
again  our  Judgment  that  these  problems  will 
only  IncresLse  In  number  ,ind  complexity  the 
longer  the  present  USOE-local  school  district 
arrangement,  bypassing  completely  the  State 
Departments  of  E:ducatlon  as  far  ,is  decision- 
making authority  Is  concerned.  Is  In  opera- 
tion. 

Another  Important  area  that  received  at- 
tention and  action  was  Title  V  of  KSEA   It  Is 
our  feeling  that   the   pr'.vlslon   i^f  HR    7819 
which   would   eliminate   a    15       set   aside   of 
this  title  to  be  used  by  the  U  -S   Commissioner 
of  Education  is  a  tfood  one    This  title  Ls  for 
strengthening  of  Stale  Dep.irtmenU  "t  Edu- 
cation and  It  Is  our  j'ldumcnt  that  t.Ms  m.iy 
be  best  accompllahfU  by  having  all  the  funds 
of  Title  V  of  ESEA  dlatrlb:ited   to   the  State 
Departments  of  Educutiijn    We  ilso  express«t 
our  continued  rery   »(r<ii7  cpp.sltlun  to  th"^ 
administration    prupiine-l    m    VB    section    ot 
this  title  which  would   have  pr  ivile.!   fundi 
to  be  allocated  U>  the  t'Kivernor  of  each  state 
for   statewide    educational    pUnnlng     Under 
the  present  title  V  ot  K^KA  <tnd  the  one  being 
supported  in  H  R   "hi  i    •.•..r^  is  Adequate  op- 
portunity for  state* Mo  evl  i    itional  planning 
for  the  elementary  .irvl  ->•     ivl  try  school  pro- 
gram.  The    Minnesota    .s- i>e    Dopnrrment   of 
Education  has  use<1  a  stih*«t.ir:tiiil  amount  of 
Its  title  V  funds  durmn  the  pA.^i  two  veari. 
and  we  anticipate  d   iri|j[  ao  ai{.iln  In  KY  68. 
for  statewide  educmoiial  pUniang   The  Vo- 
cational    Education     \cK.     of     1J13     provUle.'t 
ample   oppf)rtunltv    t.^    states    for    suitewlde 
planning  of  vocat    ■tui;   te<-hnt.-al   educutlon 
Minnesota  conductr<l   »ii<-h   a  stulv   In    196-4 
and  is  now  in  the  prfx-eiw  ot  Mpdailng  of  th«? 
original  study    It  would  be  relatively  simple 
to  provide  funds  for  sta-ewlde  planning   for 
higher  education  with  >t   inin  t  amendment 
and  money  In  the  Hlnther  Edacal.on  rat:Ultle« 
Act. 

The  Council  and  I  *lso  wish  U'  expreiw  our 
great  concern  and  strong  opposition  to  the 


proposed  reduction  of  funds  for  title  in 
of  NDEA.  It  seems  Incongruous  to  the  point 
of  disbelief  that  now  at  a  time  when  this 
title  has  been  expanded  to  Include  many  cur- 
rlcular  areas  rather  than  the  original  restric- 
tive science,  mathematics  and  foreign  lan- 
guage fields,  that  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
40%  reduction  in  fimds.  We  would  strongly 
encourage  that  with  the  expansion  to  addi- 
tional currlcular  areas  the  funding  of  title 
III  of  NDEA  be  Increased  to  that  presently 
authorized  rather  than  the  amount  being 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  Council  and  I  also  express  our  strong 
opposition  to  further  expansion  of  regional 
offices  of  the  USOE.  The  establishment  of  the 
existing  regional  offices  was  not  based  upon 
expressed  or  identified  need  and  we  strongly 
oppose  further  proliferation  of  this  federal 
bureaucracy  without  study,  examination  and 
evaluation  of  the  presently  organized  offices. 
The  curtailment  of  this  expansion  may  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  elimination  from  the 
budget  of  all  funds  for  additional  personnel 
for  the  regional  offices  of  the  USOE.  The 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  I 
request  such  action. 

One  other  area  of  Federal  education  legis- 
lation has  received  our  attention  and  con- 
cern. This  Is  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which 
would  In  effect  provide  for  a  USOE  directed 
program  In  vocatlonal-technlral  educational 
similar  to  the  present  title  m  of  ESEA  that 
we  oppose  so  very  strongly,  I  wish  to  express 
my  opposition  to  such  a  development.  The 
present  vocational-technical  education  act 
provides  ample  opixartunlty  for  development 
of  vocational-technical  education  centers  and 
services  as  well  as  experimental  In  Innovative 
programs  If  additional  activities  and  or  serv- 
ices are  desired  by  the  USOE.  simple  encour- 
agement to  the  states  and  addltonal  funds 
could  easily  accomplish  these  goals  wlthoxit 
Jeopardiying  the  ent.re  program  and  public 
education  Itself  by  the  establishment  of  a 
program  that  would  give  t<ital  authority  to 
the  USOE  to  deal  with  anyone  and  every- 
one public  ;irid  private,  within  a  given  state. 
Inrlu'ling  local  school  districts,  without  hav- 
ing to  t-o  through  the  state  educational 
SLgency  and  without  the  sUite  educational 
ai^ency  h.tvmK  any  decision-making  au- 
t.horlty  in   the  entire  matter. 

I  am  wirry  this  letter  has  grown  to  such 
lenifthy  proportions  but  the  educational 
matters  referred  to  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
p'.iblic  eilucaMon  In  Mlrines..t.i  ;ilid  the  na- 
tion so  I  felt  compelled  to  deal  with  them  In 
some  detail.  If  you  desire  furUirr  Infi.rnia- 
tlon  on  any  of  the  aho\e  Items  or  other  fed- 
er.il  education  leijlsl.itlon.  I  would  be  moat 
hippy  to  hear  from  you  I  would  nlso  en- 
courage you  to  conta4-t  Dr  E<U'ar  Fuller  Ex- 
ecwtavo  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  Sch<X)l  Offlcera,  In  Washington  (tele- 
phone--2X1  SMOOi  for  any  lur<irmallon  re- 
garding; the  position  of  Uje  Council  on  varl- 
'  :s  ei'icatlon  matters, 
amcerely. 

TifAffT.     J       MATTMnS 

Commi.««!(»neT  of  Education 


C».-\.V1BP3i  OF  (XJMMFHCF  OF  THP: 
INITKD  HrAIP\H  TM^  KK.NNKDY 
ROUND  CONFFHFJ'VCK 

Mr      THOMPSo.S     of     0»>>rKi.i      Mr 

SfH-akiT  I  a.sk  •Jr:;ln:.^v'll.';  c<nsrnt  that 
the  KfiitlewninAn  from  OMo  (Mrs  Bol- 
ton 1  may  extend  her  remarks  at  thl.s 
p-iint  m  the  Re< ord  and  Include  extrarie- 
ou.s  matter 

The  SPF.'XKFrR  pro  tempore  Is  t.here 
objpctxm  to  the  reguesl  o(  the  gcntlcm.in 
from  Otxirgla'' 

There  vias  r.o  objection 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ».int  Ui 
call  the  atteiUlon  of  my  coUeaguos  and 


fellow  Americans  to  a  unique  conference 
that  was  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington  on  July  7.  At  the  chamber's 
initiative,  close  to  600  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  from  across  the  Nation 
heard  and  participated  in  the  first  com- 
prehensive ofiBcial  interpretation  of  how 
the  Kennedy  round  agreements  will  af- 
fect the  national  economy. 

Ambassador  Roth,  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge, Secretary  Freeman,  and  Under 
Secretary  Reynolds,  at  the  chamber's 
request,  analyzed  the  agreements  in 
terms  of  their  respective  sectors  of  re- 
sponsibility. This  major  conference  also 
featured  a  2-hour,  audience-to-panel 
exchange  at  which  time  conference  par- 
ticipants questioned  the  principal  Ken- 
nedy round  negotiators  from  Ambas- 
sador Roth's  ofQce,  State,  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  specifics  of  the 
trade  agreements. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  results  will  have  a  wide- 
spread effect  on  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
because  too  little  is  known  about  the  pro- 
visions and  significance  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  agreements,  I  should  like  to 
liave  included  in  the  Record  the  speeches 
of  Ambassador  Roth.  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge, Secretary  Freeman,  and  Under 
Secretary  Reynolds,  along  with  the 
welcoming  remarks  of  the  new  president 
of  the  national  chamber.  Allan  Shivers, 
the  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texa.s.  Our  agriculture  and  Industries, 
and  ultimately  the  American  consumer, 
will  be  affected  by  these  agreements.  It 
is  urgent,  therefore,  that  we  seek  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  results  of 
the  Kennedy  round. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Rr.  MARKS     or     Allan     Shivers,     President, 

Chamber    or    Comuerce    or    the    Untteo 

iSIATES 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  presiding  officer 
at  Uils  National  Conference  on  the  Kennedy 
Round,  and  privileged  to  Introduce  to  you 
our  dli,tlugul.shed  speakers 

The  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions- -conducted  over  a  periixl  of  four  ye.irs 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Tr.ide  (OATI)  In  Geneva— m.^rlcs  tlie  bold- 
est and  most  affirm.itlve  step  toward  world 
ir.ide  expansion  ever  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  In  concert  with  the  other  In- 
dostrlal  countries  of  the  world. 

Tlie  agreements  we  will  hear  about  In  a 
moment  were  not  achieved  easily  Indeed, 
right  down  I.)  the  wire,  prospects  ol  failure  of 
Uie  negoUitlons  l^mied  large  But  the  :.e- 
gotUtlons  did  not  fall. 

While  complex  and  sensitive  Issues  remain, 
the  major  trading  nations  recognizing  their 
growing  economic  interdepeiidoiice- -agreed 
t.i  slgnlflcjLiU,  reciprocal  reductions  in  Uielr 
re^pe.-tl•.-e  t.irlff  levels 

It  Is  probjbly  accur.ite  to  say  th.it,  as  a 
pr;»cMC!il  matter.  t.irllTs  will  not  pose  gre.it 
hindrances  to  world  trade  In  the  near  fu- 
ture .it  Iro-'.t  not  .iniong  industrtall/ed  coiin- 
trira  In  the  future,  the  major  problem  of  In- 
trrnAtlouiI  Uade  will  He  In  two  other  area.t— 
i-.i'ti-t  irllT  trade  b  irrlers  and  the  problem  of 
reili/.lr.g  the  tr:ule  p4itentlal  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  They  are  also  the  more 
Uimi  lilt  elements  to  confront. 

HuilneiiK.  In  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
metit  will  have  to  study  these  complex  areas 
InU-nnlvel.',  «o  t.'iat  all  nations  can  begin  to 
work  tow.ird  securing  Uie  ec oni/mlc  growth 
that  can  now  accrue  only  If  arllflclal  bar- 
riers t*.i  tr.ide  are  now  removed. 
Because   business  decisions  In   all  sectors 
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of  our  economy  will  be  affected  by  tariff  re- 
ductions beginning  next  year,  the  National 
Chamber  asked  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men to  report  to  you — personally  and  of- 
ficially— the  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
and  to  explain  what  the  tariff  reductions  will 
mean  to  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy 
they  represent. 

What  Happened  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
(Remarks  of  Ambassador  W.  M.  Roth.  Special 

Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations) 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  on 
your  program  today  In  expressing  our  grati- 
tude to  President  Shivers  and  the  National 
Chamber  for  providing  us  this  early  forum 
to  discuss  the  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  with  representatives  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum ol  the  business  community.  This  con- 
ference provides  the  first  occasion  for  a 
formal  and  informal  exchange  of  Information 
and  views  on  the  recently  concluded  trade 
negotiations.  We  welcome  this  opportunity 
and  greatly  appreciate  your  attendance.  I 
congratulate  the  Chamber  for  once  again 
performing  an  Important  service  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  objective  is  to  satisfy  your  desire  for 
information  and  understanding.  I  am 
acutely  conscious  of  your  expectations  In  at- 
tending this  conference.  Anyone  who  Jour- 
neys to  Washington  In  the  summertime,  and 
Is  out  of  bed  In  time  to  be  In  his  seat  at  this 
hour,  must  be  profoundly  motivated. 

I  must  say,  this  Friday  morning  was  an 
easier  one  for  me  than  last  Friday  morning. 
Then — it  was  June  30th — I  was  In  the  office 
at  3:30  a.m.  talking  to  my  deputy  Ambas- 
sador Mike  Blumenthal  Ir  Geneva,  where  It 
was  8:30  a.m.  The  hour  of  signing  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  agreement  was  two  hours  away. 
Even  at  that  time  we  were  apprehensive  that 
a  last  minute  crisis  would  Intervene — as  they 
had  with  agonizing  regularity  In  the  preced- 
ing two  weeks.  Now — finally — the  last  crises 
appeared  to  be  under  control.  It  was  not  un- 
til that  early  hour  in  still  dark  Washington 
that  we  were  entirely  certain  that  an  agree- 
ment would  be  signed. 

It  uras  signed  on  schedule.  At  an  enormous 
expense  In  time,  energy,  and  emotion,  toe — 
the  more  than  50  participating  nations — 
wrote  what  President  Johnson  has  hailed  as 
"A  proud  chapter  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional commerce." 

The  President's  message  to  the  signing 
ceremony  went  on  to  say,  "It  will  open  Im- 
portant new  trading  opportunities  to  each 
nation,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
all.  I  salute  .  .  .  the  architects  of  this  his- 
toric landmark  in  cooperation  among  na- 
tions." 

The  GATT  Secretariat  has  made  prelimi- 
nary estimates  that  the  agreement  covers 
more  than  $40  billion  in  world  trade,  that 
70  percent  of  dutiable  Imports  of  the  major 
participants  Is  affected,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  tariff  reductions  were  50  percent  or  more, 
and  that  the  nations  making  concessions  ac- 
count for  75  percent  of  world  trade.  This  is 
an  accompll.'ihment  of  far  greater  magnitude 
lh.in  that  of  any  previous  trade  negotiation 
In  history. 

Perhaps  I  should,  at  this  point,  go  back 
In  time  to  give  you  a  brief  hl.story  of  this 
endeavor 

KENNEIIV    ROIND   LAfNCHED 

In  1962.  the  87th  Congress  pa.ssed  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  In  response  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  request  for  bargaining  power 
to  launch  a  major  assault  on  barriers  to  In- 
ternational commerce  He  was  authorized  to 
cut  our  tariffs  by  half  in  exchange  for 
equally  advantageous  benefits  from  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

The  legislation  also  created  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  an 
Innovuilon  placing  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  negotiations  in  the  Executive 
Office   of    the    President.   To   this   new   post. 


President  Kennedy  appointed  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Herter,  who  directed  the  Kennedy  Round 
with  great  spirit  and  wisdom  until  his  death 
six  months  ago. 

Armed  with  the  new  negotiating  authority, 
the  United  States  encouraged  the  convening 
of  an  international  negotiating  conference. 
An  initial  ministerial  level  meeting  was  held 
in  Geneva  In  May  1963.  Negotiations  formally 
began  a  year  later. 

Most  of  the  major  participants  agreed  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  50  percent  linear — 
that  Is,  across-the-board — cut  In  tariff  levels 
on  nonagricultural  products.  Exceptions,  or 
those  Items  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  full 
cut,  were  to  be  limited  to  those  required  by 
reasons  of  overriding  national  Interest.  Ex- 
ceptions lists  on  nonagricultural  products 
were  exchanged  on  November  16,  1964.  There 
followed  a  period  of  Intensive  examination  of 
exceptions  both  on  a  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral basis — each  country  making  known 
Its  interest  in  the  proposals  of  the  other  par- 
ticipants. Negotiators  appeared  to  be  horror 
stricken  at  the  protectionism  of  their  trad- 
ing partners. 

In  a  few  industrial  areas  of  particular  Im- 
tance  and  complexity — chemicals,  textiles, 
steel,  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper — negotia- 
tions took  place  on  a  sector  basis. 

The  Importance  of  agriculture  in  the  Sixth 
Round  was  emphasized  by  the  United  States 
from  the  outset.  We  repeatedly  insisted  that 
the  objective  of  the  agricultural  negotiations 
should  be  effective  trade  liberalization.  The 
European  Economic  Community,  however, 
sought  a  more  limited  negotiation  essen- 
tially aimed  at  the  freezing  of  present  agri- 
cultural support  levels  on  an  item-by-ltem 
basis. 

An  early  attempt  to  get  agreement  on 
rules  to  govern  agrlctiltural  negotiations 
proved  futile.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  European  Community's  offers  were  not 
yet  prepared,  agricultural  offers  were  not 
tabled  at  the  same  time  as  Industrial  offers. 
The  EEC  took  the  position  It  could  not  make 
agricultural  offers  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
until  Its  major  Common  Ag^cultural  Policy 
regulations  were  agreed  upon,  and  this  work 
was  not  yet  completed.  On  grains,  however, 
the  GATT  Ministers  had  decided  that  the 
Cereals  Group  should  undertake  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  grains  arrange- 
ment. Accordingly,  in  May  1966  major  cereals 
trading  nations  exchanged  propiosals  for  an 
International  cereals  arrangement. 

NON-TARXFF  BARRIERS  ATTACKED 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  cen- 
tered on  Buch  non-tariff  barriers  as  discrim- 
inatory taxation,  customs  valuation  prac- 
tices, and  quantitative  Import  restrictions. 
Notable  progress  waa  achieved  In  two  areas — 
antidumping  and  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  of  customs  valuation  as  It  applies  to 
Imports  of  benzenold  chemicals. 

The  negotiations  on  antidumping  were  di- 
rected at  elaborating  and  refining  existing 
International  rules  on  the  procedural  and 
substantive  aspects  of  levying  antidumping 
duties  on  goods  which  are  dumped  and  there- 
by cause  material  Injury  to  a  domestic  in- 
dustry. Our  exporters  complained  of  some 
countries'  procediues  that  seriously  deterred 
Imports  but  that  could  In  no  real  sense  be 
considered  as  "Injtirlous  dumping."  In  other 
countries,  the  principal  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  any  well-defined  procedure  or  legal 
recourse.  The  principal  complaint  against 
the  United  States  was  that  Its  procedures 
were  excessively  prolonged.  Finally,  a  very 
satisfactory  agreement  was  concluded,  which 
I  will  describe  later. 

The  American  Selling  Price  system  of  cus- 
toms valuation  concerning  benzenold  chem- 
icals came  under  attack  from  our  trading 
partners  early  In  the  Kennedy  Round.  These 
countries  considered  this  procediue  an  un- 
justified anomaly  In  our  tariff  structure. 
They  cited  the  fact  that  this  valuation  sys- 


tem was  first  Imposed  in  1922  to  protect  our 
then  Infant  chemical  Industry,  and  that  the 
considerations  of  the  twenties  are  hardly  ap- 
plicable today.  They  pointed  out  that  this 
system  results  in  the  imposition  of  very  high 
or  prohibitive  actual  rates  of  duty  on  many 
benzenold  chemicals,  even  though  the  duty 
rates  listed  in  our  tariff  schedules  may  ap- 
pear moderate.  They  also  stressed  the  con- 
siderable cert.iinty  beforehand  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  that  will  be  assessed. 

Accordingly,  the  principal  producers  of 
benzenold  chemicals — the  Common  Market 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzer- 
land— heatedly  demanded  the  aboUtiou  of 
ASP.  We  responded  that  any  conversion  to 
the  normal  valuation  system  would  require 
special  counter-concessions  and  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  approve  such  a  conver- 
sion. We  would  enter  into  negotiations  con- 
cerning ASP  only  on  the  condition  that  other 
participants  agree  that  there  be  substantial 
chemical  concessions  by  all  principal  trading 
nations  In  the  context  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
agreement  and  a  special  package  of  conces- 
sions, including  abolition  of  ASP.  In  a  sepa- 
rate agreement.  It  was  only  in  the  final  hours 
of  the  May  showdown  that  our  conditions 
were  accepted  and  a  separate  ASP  agreement 
was  negotiated. 

Let  me  return  and  conclude  my  brief  his- 
torical account. 

NEGOTIATIONS    REACH    CRISIS 

A  breach  among  the  six  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  In  mid- 1965 
resulted  In  an  almost  complete  suspension  of 
the  Geneva  negotiations  lasting  until  tlie 
late  spring  of  1966. 

The  major  decisions  necessary  to  permit 
the  Community  to  resume  its  Kennedy 
Round  participation — particularly  the  adop- 
tion of  the  basis  of  a  Common  Agricultural 
Policy — were  taken  by  mid-July  1966 
enabling  the  tabling  of  the  EEC  agricultural 
offer  In  early  August.  This  step  set  the  stage 
for  the  beginning  of  concentrated  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  activity  In  Geneva  be- 
ginning in  September  1966. 

Talks  proceeded  through  the  fall,  progress 
was  laboriously  made,  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  of  the  toughest  problems  remained. 
In  fact,  by  mid-March  we  had  still  not  begun 
the  Intensive  bargaining  needed  to  resolve 
the  central  problems  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

After  almost  three  years  of  effort,  the  pros- 
pects of  success  began  to  dim.  A  March  30 
deadline  gave  way  to  an  April  30  deadline. 
I  began  commuting  to  Geneva. 

As  late  as  mid-April,  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  was  not  fully  recognized  by  other 
major  participants,  particularly  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  Our  deadline  was  not 
taken  seriously.  The  Community  negotiators 
were  still  without  sufficient  authorization  to 
participate  effectively.  Many  knowledgeable 
observers  believed  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
conclude  the  Kennedy  Round  before  mid- 
night on  June  30.  Others,  however,  were 
certain  that  the  political  will  was  there. 

April  led  Into  May  with  the  discussions 
generating  Increasing  heat  but  little  light.  A 
series  of  major  crises  erupted.  By  the  week- 
end of  May  13,  we  were  meeting  around  the 
clock  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  tension. 
On  Monday.  May  15,  in  the  early  evening. 
Commissioner  Rey  and  I  found  the  basis  for 
overall  agreement  In  a  compromise  proposal 
put  forward  by  Eric  Wyndham  White,  the 
extraordinary  Director  General  of  the  GATT. 
Other  pieces  fell  rapidly  into  place  and  by 
the  end  of  the  evening  the  Director  General 
could  announce  that  a  Kennedy  Round 
agreement  was  assured. 

We  soon  learned,  however,  that  between 
assurance  of  agreement  and  signature  of  that 
agreement  lay  formidable  obstacles.  Unex- 
pected hitches  developed  to  threaten  seri- 
ously the  successful  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiation. To  the  final  hour,  there  were  un- 
certainties. 
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Thl«  tart  minute  b&rgaliUn«  wa«  Mtremely 
difflcult.  Position*  bec*mo  hardened.  Nego- 
Uatlng  OaxltalUtr  hMX  b«en  Urgely  exliauawd 
la  tbe  mld-ltoy  »bow(lown  th&t  produced 
tbe  main  outUnaa  of  tbe  agreemen:. 

DelegkUona  w«r«  Ured.  tezL«e,  and  «ome- 
timet  quMTUlou*.  yet  dealing  with  a  maas  or 
number*  mad  detail  and  of  varied  and  orten 
conflicting  conalderatlon*  tnat  were  almoat 
overwhelming. 

Inevitably  there  were  misunderstandings 
about  what  bad  been  agreed  to.  There  were 
errors  made  that  had  to  be  corrected.  Ne- 
gotiator* hopefuUy  or  unwUtlngly  exceeded 
their  authority:  In  some  cases  they  failed  to 
get  approval  back  home  and  later  had  to  ad- 
j  ust  their  offers. 

As  each  country  made  necessary  modifica- 
tions, the  multUateral  balances  changed  and 
renewed  negoUatlons  became  necessary.  I 
had  to  make  a  hurried  return  to  Geneva  only 
two  weeka  before  tbe  signing  date. 

On  the  a»th  of  June,  with  my  outer  office 
crowded  with  reporters  waiting  for  our  ad- 
vance release  on  the  deUlla  of  the  agreement. 
I  was  on  the  telephone  to  Geneva  and  several 
capitals  trying  to  resolve  not  one  but  several 
crises  that  bad  tbe  potential  of  blowing  up 
the  whole  effort. 

STTBSTANCS    OF    THE    AGREIMINT 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  nature  of  this 
agreement  itaelf. 

Of  courae,  uppermoat  In  your  minds  Is 
whether  this  agreement  la  a  good  deal  for 
the  United  States.  This  was  the  question  the 
President  had  to  decide,  based  on  the  advice 
of  tboee  responsible  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation. 

On  March  10  of  thU  year.  I  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  the  United  States 
would  accept  no  Kennedy  Round  agreement 
unleas  It  was  a  balanced  package  which  In- 
cluded an  exchange  of  both  Industrial  and 
agricultural  concessions.  During  this  appear- 
ance. I  waa  questioned  as  to  my  wlUlng- 
neaa  to  quit  the  negotiating  table  If  the 
stakes  weren't  fair  and  I  answered.  "In  a 
negotiation  you  have  to  be  willing  and  ready 
to  walk  away  from  the  table  if  you  don't  feel 
that  what  you  are  getting  is  a  balanced 
deal." 

Baaing  my  Judgment  on  the  hard-nosed 
appraisal  of  my  government  colleagues  and 
their  expert  staffs,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  received  commitments  equal  In  value 
to  thoae  we  have  made  Moreover.  I  believe 
that  thU  balance  of  mutual  exchanges  of 
trading  opportunities  should  stimulate  ap- 
preciably larger  volumes  of  International 
trade.  Bconomlc  growth  at  home  should  re- 
sult. 

Throughout  this  negotiation,  we  have  had 
designated  members  of  the  Congress  and 
representatives  of  the  public  drawn  from 
industry,  labor,  farmers,  and  consumers  act- 
ing as  members  of  their  officially  accredited 
delegation.  Through  this  means,  we  have 
taken  to  the  bargaining  tables  an  acvite  sense 
of  the  need  for  a  fair  and  balanced  deal 
promoting  growth  in  all  segments  of  the 
American  economy. 

Our  Washington  organization,  In  develop- 
ing basic  policy  and  strategy  positions,  has 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  seek  expert 
guidance  from  bu.'lness.  labor,  and  farm 
leaders  In  the  formulation  of  negotiating 
policy.  The  President  appointed  a  45-member 
public  advisory  committee  to  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  This  group 
has  met  regularly  with  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative, and  many  of  its  members  ha-e 
traveled  to  Geneva  to  take  a  rtrsthand  look 
at  the  negotiations  A  roster  of  300  technical 
specialists  has  served  as  a  constantly  avail- 
able source  of  advice  and  assistance  on  day- 
to-day  technical  problems. 

Six  Members  of  Congress  are  regular  Con- 
gressional Delegates  Almost  all  have  been  to 
Geneva  for  Important  meetings  at  least  once, 
and  all  meet  with  the  Special  Representative 
on  a  regular  basis. 


ConstderaUoD  of  public  views  did  not  cease 
with  tbe  original  hearings  on  proposed  U.a. 
Kennedy  Round  offers.  We  continued  to  ac- 
cept from  any  interested  party  oral  and  writ- 
ten testimony  concerning  any  matter  reJe- 
Viiut  to  the  negotiations.  ThU  Included  up- 
daUng  and  revision  of  previous  testimony, 
testimony  from  Interests  not  previously 
heard,  and  new  Information  relating  to  for- 
eign import  resuicuoufl 

Indeed,  more  time  and  effort  than  ever 
t)efore  has  gone  into  the  calculation  of  the 
value  and  pri>bable  effect  of  the  concessions 
we  have  offered  and  received. 


PRINCIPAL     ACCOMPLISHMXNT8 

The  substance  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
agreement  will,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of 
our  dlscu.sslons  throiighout  the  day  I  will 
only  summarize  what  I  regard  as  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishments. 

Tariff  cuts  on  Industrial  products  will  be 
of  a  magnitude  far  greater  than  any  pre- 
viously negotiated.  While  concessions  offered 
to  us  have  not  Justified  full  u.se  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  we  have 
exchanged  with  major  trading  partners  a 
very  significant  number  of  tariff  reductions 
of  50  percent  and  many  more  in  the  30  to  50 
percent  range 

We  have  succeeded  In  securing  concessions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  farm  products.  Of  great- 
est significance  Is  the  successful  negotiation 
of  a  world  grains  agreement  guaranteeing 
higher  minimum  world  trading  prices  as  well 
as  estiblLshlng  a  program  under  which  other 
nations  will  share  with  us  In  the  task  of  sup- 
plying food  aid  to  the  undernourished  people 
In  the  less-developed  countries, 

A  major  accomplishment  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  antidumping  code  commltUng 
other  countries  to  fair  and  open  procedures 
along  the  lines  of  present  United  States  prac- 
tices. The  new  common  antidumping  regu- 
lations that  are  being  developed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  will  conform 
with  the  code.  Of  special  benefit  to  the 
United  States  wlU  be  the  adoption  by  Can- 
ada of  an  Injury  requirement  in  lu  anti- 
dumping legislation.  The  lack  of  such  a  re- 
quirement has  impeded  United  Stales  exports 
for  many  years. 

For  our  part,  we  agreed  to  certain  useful 
refinements  of  the  concepts  we  presently  use 
In  our  antidumping  Investigations  once  pre- 
liminary measures  are  taken  against  alleged- 
ly dumped  Imports.  I  would  emphasize — 
contrary  to  what  you  may  have  read  lu  the 
newspapers  lately— that  all  our  obligations 
In  the  agreement  are  consistent  w^lth  exist- 
ing law  and.  In  particular,  that  we  have  not 
agreed  to  a  simultaneous  consideration  of 
price  discrimination  and  Injury. 

In  addition  to  the  negotiation  of  an  anti- 
dumping code,  an  agreement  was  concluded 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  system  for  benzenold  chem- 
icals  and   the   liberalization  of  other  coun- 
tries' trade  barriers   For  the  domestic  benze- 
nold  chemical   Industry— a   strong   and   effi- 
cient industry  which  has  long  demonstrated 
Its    International    competitive    strength— we 
are  conSdent  that  the  now  rates  of  duty  in 
the  agreement  will  provide  a  s\ifflclent  level 
of   tariff   protection,   one,    by   the   wav,    well 
above  that  of  the  other  major  chemical  pro- 
ducing   countries     For    this    and    the    other 
sectors   of   the   overall   chemical   Industry   In 
this  country,  which  has  an  expert  surplus  of 
about  »l  7  billion,  the  agreement  affords  very 
significant    new    exp'^^>rt    opportunities    Into 
rapldiv  expanding  markets  In  Europe 

Moreover,  the  ASP  aereement  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  discriminatory  automobile 
rnad-u.se  taxes  in  France.  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
which  have  long  hampered  exports  of  the 
larger  US  cars  U)  those  countries  Finally, 
under  the  agreement  the  Unlt^l  Kingdom 
undertakes  to  make  a  significant  redu-tmn  In 
the  margin  of  tariff  preference  on  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  which  should  be  of  real 
assistance  to  one  of  our  biggest  export  indus- 


tries I  would  only  add  that  we  fully  expect— 
and  indeed  welcome — the  most  careful  ex- 
amloatioa  of  the  merits  of  the  agreement.  I 
do  hope,  however,  that  such  an  examination 
will  be  made  objectively  by  all  concerned  and 
not  m  the  heat  of  what  has  all  too  often 
been  purely  an  emotional  Issue. 

Hcgardlug  the  jwrtlcularly  sensitive  sec- 
tors other  than  chemicals,  useful  If  limited 
progress  was  made  on  the  complex  problems 
m  steel,  aluminum,  pulp  and  paper,  and  tex- 
tiles. Including  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
L.jnR  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement, 

Finally,  the  Kennedy  Round  agreement 
h.as  given  significant  assistance  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  through  having  per- 
mitted their  participation  In  the  negotiations 
without  requiring  reciprocal  contributions 
from  them:  through  special  concessions  on 
products  of  particular  interest  to  them;  and 
through  the  food  aid  provisions  of  the 
grains  arrangement. 

LOOKING    FOEWARD 

And  now.  In  conclusion,  where  do  we  ^o 
from  here?  The  President  has  asked  me  to 
vmdcrtake  a  comprehensive  study  of  trade 
pulley  to  determine  what  the  next  steps 
should  be.  The  problems  are  many.  What 
further  should  be  done  about  non-tariff  bar- 
riers? What  are  the  possibilities  for  further 
tariff  reductions?  What  can  be  done  to  limit 
the  proliferation  of  discriminatory  trading 
arrangements  among  small  groups  of  coun- 
tries?, which  threatens  the  basic  MFN  prin- 
ciple under  which  so  much  progress  In  tariff 
reductions  has  been  made?  How  should 
policy  on  International  financial  flows  be 
related  to  U  S.  trade  policies? 

Another  set  of  problems  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance In  the  next  few  years  relates  to  what 
the  policies  of  highly  IndustrlaUzed  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  toward  the  developing 
countries.  The  developing  countries  have 
been  pressing  for  special  trade  policies  tai- 
lored to  their  speclflc  needs.  Some  of  them 
have  been  receiving  special  benefits  from 
certain  IndustrlallEed  countries.  In  some 
cases  In  exchange  for  special  access  provi- 
sions for  their  IndustrlaUzed  partners.  The 
specialized  limited  arrangements  threaten 
the  Interests  of  nonpartlclpanta.  As  the  Pres- 
ident noted  In  his  speech  at  Punta  del  Este, 
we  are  now  exploring  with  other  countries 
the  poeslbllltles  of  a  common  approach  to 
developing  country  trade  policies  which  could 
subsume  these  specialized  narrow  arrange- 
ments. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  we  shall  be  lean- 
ing heavily  on  advice  from  Industry.  Your 
own  work  In  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conamerce 
on  future  trade  poUcy  will  be  extremely 
valuable  to  us  In  making  plans  for  new  de- 
partures in  the  trade  field. 

This  afternoon  a  panel  of  my  colleagues 
will  attempt  to  answer  your  questions  in 
detail.  Every  businessman,  most  certainly, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
4-year  effort.  As  a  businessman  myself,  hew- 
ever,  let  me  say  that  1  have  never  seen  so 
honest.  Intelligent,  and  thorough  an  effort 
to  locate  industries  that  would  be  harmed 
by  tariff  cuts  and  to  protect  them.  I  have 
never  seen  such  hard  and  brilliant  negotia- 
tions as  done  by  Mike  Blumenthal  and  his 
able  team  of  specialists  in  Geneva.  Therc- 
f,.rc,  permit  me  to  say— I  am  very  proud  of 
this  great  and  complex  effort  to  Increase 
world  trade  on  a  fully  reciprocal  basis. 
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BosiNKSs'  Stake  in  the  Kennxdt  Round 
(Remarks  of  Alexander  B  Trowbridge,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce) 

I  want  first  to  add  my  own  thanks  to  Bill 
Roths  expression  of  appreciation  to  th" 
Chamber  for  sponsoring  this  Conference. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  outstanding  service  to 
business  and  government  that  this  Chamber, 
headquartered  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Is  untquelv  equipped  to  provide— and  which 
benefits  every  segment  of  our  society  We  are 


indebted  to  Governor  Shivers  and  Arch  Booth 
for  their  leadership  In  arranging  this  com- 
mon meeting  ground — and  may  I  add  that  I 
personally  look  forward  In  my  new  post  to  a 
fruitful  association  with  tbe  distinguished 
organization  they  head. 

I  think  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
we  all  know  about  the  Kennedy  Round  is 
that  the  end  of  the  negotiations  is  not  the 
end  at  all;  It  is  really  only  the  beginning. 
Many  years  of  extraordinary  labor  lie  be- 
hind us,  but  decades  of  even  harder  work  lie 
ahead.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise  that 
this  great  trade  liberalization  effort  holds 
for  the  entire  free  world. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the 
same  high  degree  of  cooperation  between 
American  Industry  and  government  that 
produced  the  Kennedy  Round  will  be  re- 
quired to  reap  its  benefits.  But  the  major 
burden  of  responsibility  for  seizing  the  op- 
portunity offered  must  be  shouldered  by  our 
matchless  system  of  free  enterprise.  The  In- 
dividual Initiative  and  energy  that  this  sys- 
tem and  Its  rewards  release  are  what,  In  tbe 
end.  are  the  wellsprlng  of  all  our  achieve- 
ment. In  this  Instance,  only  business  and 
labor,  working  together,  can  produce  and 
sell  the  goods  abroad  that  mean  more  profits, 
more  Jobs,  and  the  rising  standard  of  living 
that  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  dynamic  econ- 
omy. 

One  thing  I'm  sure  Is  fully  understood: 
The  name  of  the  game  Is  "A  Good  Offense." 
Defensive  driving  may  be  the  safest  tech- 
nique for  today's  motorist,  but  for  the  trader 
in  the  post-Kennedy  Round  Age  of  Trade 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  sell  abroad  with 
the  same  aggressive  skill  that  Is  applied  to 
the  domestic  market,  I  think  single-minded 
efforts  to  defend  a  position  In  the  home  mar- 
ket, with  Its  concomitant  failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  sales  opportunities  abroad,  can 
only  lead  to  trouble. 

For  the  Kennedy  Round,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  anything  that  has  ever  gone 
before  probably  In  the  entire  history  of  trade, 
represents  a  very  large  step  toward  the  thing 
we've  heard  so  much  about  in  the  postwar 
years:   tbe  truly  one-world  market. 

And  more  than  anything  else,  we  In  the 
United  States  must  understand  and  appreci- 
ate. In  all  Its  ramifications,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  global  market  concept. 

It  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the  American 
domestic  market — the  greatest  and  most 
lucrative  market  in  the  world — Is  no  longer 
the  private  preserve  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman. We  are  but  one  corner,  one  seg- 
ment of  that  market. 

We  are,  however,  the  most  competitive  part 
of  that  market.  And  as  a  general  rule  If  you 
can  meet  the  competition  here,  you  can  meet 
It  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 
And  we  must  sell  there,  we  must  make  the 
effort  now.  If  we  are  to  get  In  on  the  ground 
floor  of  what  hopefully  will  be  the  greatest 
surge  In  International  trade  in  our  history, 
as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions. To  fall  to  do  so,  can  hurt  both  a  c<Hn- 
pany  and  the  Nation, 

Certainly  our  American  businessmen  have 
the  tools  to  do  the  Job — an  unequaled  bag 
of  tools  that  can  unlock  the  doors  to 
burgeoning  markets  everywhere.  You  have 
the  managerial  skills,  the  capital  resources, 
the  advanced  technology,  the  sales  and  mar- 
keting ability,  the  skilled  workmen,  the 
higher  productivity,  the  economies  of  scale, 
a  more  Intense  utilization  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  greatest  array  of  scientific  talent  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  If  these  aren't  the  ele- 
ments that  make  for  success  In  selling  In 
the  world  market.  I'd  like  to  know  why  not. 
But  the  Kennedy  Round  results  should  be 
the  signal  to  maximize  the  use  of  those  tools. 
And  my  task  today  Is  to  give  you  an  over-all 
view  of  the  flashing  green  lights  In  the  in- 
dustrial area. 

Probably  the  uppermost  question  In  your 
minds  is  Just  what  did  American  business 
get  out  of  the  Kennedy  Round  and  what  did 


we  pay  for  It.  I  would  like  to  talk  at  some 
length  about  this  but  as  you  can  appreciate. 
I  cannot  talk  about  the  thousands  of  Indi- 
vidual items  that  are  siSected  by  tbe  final 
agreement. 

First,  what  did  we  get?  On  tbe  basis  of 
trade  coverage  the  United  States  received 
tariff  concessions  of  mostly  60  percent  reduc- 
tions on  about  $7  billion  of  our  exports. 
Close  to  another  (1  billion  were  bound  in  a 
duty-free  status  so  that  the  total  package 
runs  close  to  $8  bUllon. 

These  concessions  are  spread  proportion- 
ately among  our  major  export  markets.  Over 
$5  billion  of  our  exports  are  subject  to  con- 
cessions In  the  European  Economic  Conunu- 
nlty,  tbe  E3TA  countries  and  Japan.  Another 
$1.3  billion  will  benefit  by  concessions  made 
by  Canada  with  tbe  remainder  spread  out 
among  a  number  of  smaller  countries. 

To  assess  tbe  meaning  of  these  concessions, 
let  me  take  you  back  about  five  or  six  years 
when  tbe  foreign  traders  of  this  country  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  for  their  markets 
once  Internal  tariffs  were  eliminated  in  the 
EEC  and  EPTA.  To  many  XJJS.  biisinessmen 
the  choice  seemed  to  be  between  getting  Into 
one  or  both  of  these  bloca  with  plant  and 
sales  organizations  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
excluded  from  the  vast  European  market  by 
external  tariff  barriers.  Passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  gave  them  some  hope  that 
the  two  blocs  might  be  persuaded,  If  tbe 
other  large  trading  nations  Joined  In,  to  move 
towards  freer  trade  rather  than  adopt  an  In- 
ward-looking attitude.  At  the  time,  you  will 
recall,  the  schedule  for  eliminating  the  In- 
ternal tariffs  between  covmtrles  of  the  two 
blocs  was  being  accelerated  so  that  tbe  ele- 
ment of  time  was  very  Important.  Tbe  facts 
are  that  the  EFTA  countries  eliminated  In- 
ternal duties  completely  on  industrial  goods 
at  the  beginning  of  thla  year  while  tbe  EEC 
will  complete  Its  customs  union  and  remove 
internal  tariffs  completely  In  July  1968. 

Now,  these  tariff  walla  are  to  come  down 
sharply.  For  the  EEC  It  will  be  a  reduction 
by  36  percent  In  all  major  trade  categories. 
Most  of  the  duties  of  the  EEC's  common  ex- 
ternal tariff,  which  Is  effective  next  July,  are 
in  the  medium-low  range  rate,  that  is,  10  to 
15  percent.  Next  July  they  will  start  to  come 
down.  In  tbe  EPTA  countries  the  national 
tariffs  apply  to  goods  outside  of  tbe  free  trade 
area.  For  most  countries  In  the  EPTA,  duties 
were  already  low  with  the  United  Kingdom 
having  the  highest  rates.  These  are  also  com- 
ing down  with  the  high  U.K.  rates,  generally 
33  percent,  being  reduced  by  60  percent. 

I  believe  that  in  this  context  tbe  United 
States  has  been  able  to  reconcile  Its  political 
and  economic  objectlvea  In  Western  Europe. 
At  times  It  seemed  that  we  were  supporting 
political  Integration  at  the  expense  of  ovir 
economic  well-being.  The  Kennedy  Round, 
I  feel,  has  reduced  any  fear  that  we  are  sac- 
rificing American  economic  Interest  for  a 
political  objective.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the 
gains  for  our  exporters  in  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean markets  as  a  result  of  tbe  Kennedy 
Round  surpass  anything  that  was  realis- 
tically hoped  for  when  thla  problem  waa 
before  tbe  Nation  In  1963. 

Approximately  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
our  exports  move  to  Western  Europe,  so 
that  it  Is  fairly  obvious  what  the  Implica- 
tions for  U.S.  exporters  might  be  without  the 
Kennedy  Bound  now  that  the  Internal  bar- 
riers of  tbe  European  countries  are  in  the 
final  stage  of  elimination.  Now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Roimd  la  over,  the  challenge  passes  to 
you  men  of  business  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
new  opportuniUea  which  will  be  opening  up 
over  tbe  next  few  years. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  Canada,  which  Is  our 
largest  single  trading  partner.  Otir  trade  with 
Canada  continues  to  rise  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both  countries,  and  our  agreement 
with  Canada  In  the  Kennedy  Round  is  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  Duties 
were  eliminated  cm  a  number  of  categories 


of  goods,  most  significant  of  which  are  eoft- 
wood  lumber,  some  hardwood  lumber,  wood 
flooring  except  oak,  most  fresh  or  frozen  fish 
and  a  variety  of  other  products.  Canada 
eliminated  her  duty  on  coal  and  the  United 
States  eliminated  its  duty  on  nickel.  In  tbe 
field  of  manufacturers,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  obtain  a  reduction  In  the  protective 
level  of  the  Canadian  tariff  by  about  one- 
fourth.  Protective  duties  generally  run  20  to 
25  percent  in  Canada's  tariff;  and  Canada, 
which  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiations  said 
that  It  could  not  Join  in  a  60  percent  linear 
tariff  cut  because  of  her  relatively  lower  in- 
dustrial status  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
vanced countries,  has  reduced  this  level  to 
about  15  to  17'/2  percent.  This  Is  a  major 
contribution  by  Canada  which  heretofore  has 
not  found  it  politically  or  economically  feasi- 
ble to  make  significant  reductions  In  its  pro- 
tective tariff  rates. 

One  of  the  most  important  Canadian  con- 
cessions to  the  Unite*  States  which  will  affect 
hundreds  of  American  exporters  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  tariff  on  productive 
machinery  from  22V^  percent  to  16  percent. 
For  machinery  which  is  "not  made  in  Can- 
ada" tbe  current  duty  of  7^  percent  will  be 
eliminated.  When  these  concessions  are  im- 
plemented, all  machinery  which  Is  not  avail- 
able in  Canada  wUl  benefit  from  duty-free 
treatment.  In  this  one  sector,  namely,  pro- 
duction machinery,  the  Canadians  have  told 
us  that  their  Import  entries  number  over 
240,000  per  year,  so  from  this  one  concession 
duty  reductions  will  most  significantly  assist 
a  broad  range  of  UJS.  exporters.  There  are 
many  more  concessions  from  Canada  which 
will  benefit  American  exporters  which  I  can- 
not cover  In  detail  here  today.  However,  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  Is  affected  and  duty 
eliminations  were  numerous.  I  should  also 
mention  that  in  our  negotiations  with  Can- 
ada we  were  able  to  negotiate  away  a  number 
of  relatively  small  but  irritating  problems 
which  have  resulted  from  differential  treat- 
ment by  the  two  countries  on  Items  which 
are  traded  both  north  and  south. 

Japan's  willingness  to  participate  substan- 
tially and  actively  in  the  Kennedy  Bound 
was  a  welcome  surprise  to  us,  since  many 
felt  that  Japan's  rationale  would  be  that 
since  she  was  doing  well  with  the  present  set- 
up, why  Join  in  a  tariff  cutting  exercise? 
I  think  the  answer  probably  is  that  Japan's 
expwrt  boom  has  led  It  to  the  conclusion  that 
Its  economic  prosperity  could  increase  enor- 
mously If  It  could  develop  the  markets  for  its 
products  In  countrlee  other  than  the  United 
States.  Japan  did  Join  in  and  agree  to  mostly 
50  percent  reductions  in  her  tariff.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  these  reductions  by  the  Japanese 
will  open  up  areas  for  our  products  which 
have  heretofore  been  closed  to  us  because  of 
high  duties.  We  sometimes  hear  It  said  by 
United  States  manufacturers  that  they  can- 
not sell  in  Japan  because  of  low  price  com- 
petition. The  fact  is  that  we  do  sell  large 
volumes  of  manufactured  goods  In  Japan,  and 
Japan's  Increasing  prosperity,  which  should 
grow  with  the  Kennedy  Bound  settlement, 
creates  a  demand  for  more  American  prod- 
ucts. We  hope  U.S.  exporters  will  redouble 
their  efforts  to  Introduce  new  products  to 
Japan  and  take  another  healthy  look  at  the 
market  for  their  current  products. 

All  of  these  benefits  carried  a  price  tag  and 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  before  you  and  say 
that  our  negotiators  gave  the  others  a  good 
shellacking.  This  Is  rarely  the  case  for  any 
country's  negotiators,  but  in  the  Kennedy 
Bound  I  think  the  United  States  negotiators 
did  a  very  good  Job  indeed.  The  Kennedy 
Round  package  Is  balanced.  We  came  out 
with  a  reciprocal  bargain,  which  waa  our  goal. 
If  the  final  agreement  bad  not  included  bene- 
fits of  roughly  equal  value  for  ail  concerned, 
It  Just  wouldn't  have  been  completed. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations.  The  President's  au- 
thority was  to  reduce  all  United  States  tariffs 
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by  50  percent.  This  was  the  prospect  for  al- 
most every  VB.  businese  that  must  compete 
with  Imports.  The  results,  however,  is  that 
we  reduced  all  our  tariffs  by  an  average  of 
about  35  percent.  Other  countries'  .average 
tariff  reductlona  are  in  thi.i  same  area. 

The  Items  excluded  from  our  tariff  cuts 
are  basically  those  which  are  ex.  ?rlenclng 
severe  Import  competition  and  those  which 
in  our  Judgment  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
adversely  If  they  were  subject  to  a  50  per- 
cent reduction.  So  the  United  States  re- 
moved a  large  number  of  articles  from  ne- 
gotiation or  made  less  than  50  percent  cuts 
when  It  Judged  such  a  reduction  w.is  c^^lied 
for  In  light  of  Import  sensitivity 

I  have  been  troubled  In  the  lust  few  days 
to  read  some  very  critical  statements  coming 
from  some  of  our  major  industries  These 
statements  have  characterized  the  Kennedy 
Round  aa  "one-sided."  and  have  declared 
that  action*  taken  on  cutting  U  S  tariffs 
will  be  "ruinous"  in  certain  areas.  I  think 
we  have  to  evaluate  the  results  in  Geneva 
as  to  wbAt  could  have  happened,  what  did 
happen,  why  the  actions  were  taken,  and 
what  wtU  be  the  Impact.  Let's  look  at  three 
major  sectors. 

In  steel,  the  weighted  average  reduction 
In  United  States  tariffs  coming  out  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  7  5  percent  on  dutiable 
Import*  m  1964.  A  total  of  54  percent  of  our 
steel  Importa  were  not  subject  to  any  duty 
reduction:  only  1  percent  of  our  steel  Im- 
ports was  subject  to  a  50  percent  reduction. 
This  small  reduction  will  bring  our  average 
tarUr  level  down  from  a  7  4  percent  weighted 
average  to  about  6  percent. 

The  reductions  in  tariffs  were  part  of  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  tariffs  on  steel  by 
producing  countries.  While  we  reduced  7 
percent,  the  EEC  and  the  United  Kingdom 
reduced  about  20  percent  and  Japan  by 
nearly  50  percent.  As  you  are  aware,  steel 
has  a  large  dollar  volume,  with  two-way 
trade  totalling  almost  el  4  billion  In  1964. 
It  was  not  an  element  which  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  negotiations,  but  the  actual 
settlement  was  of  minimal  Impact  on  our 
Industry. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  try  to  make 
steel  Import  duties  a  common  factor  In  In- 
ternational trade.  Prior  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  the  United  States  had  the  lowest 
rates.  Now  the  rates  of  the  major  countries 
are  approximately  even,  averaging  between 
6  and  8  percent.  Perhaps  more  Important 
thaoi  the  duty  reductions  Is  that  for  the 
first  time  the  steel  tariffs  of  all  major  pro- 
ducing countries  will  be  bound  against  In- 
crease. I  am  not  claiming  that  all  problems 
In  steel  have  been  negotiated  away.  On  the 
contrary,  many  remain,  but  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreement  has  come  a  good  way 
towards  removing  unequal  competitive  con- 
ditions for  trade  In  steel. 

Textiles  Is  similarly  a  very  large  sector 
of  our  International  trade,  and  the  growth 
of  textile  Imports  has  been  particularly 
strong  in  recent  years.  In  return  for  a  three- 
year  extension  of  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment for  Cotton  Textiles  on  the  part  of  the 
exporting  countries,  the  countries  Importing 
textiles  agreed  to  reductions  of  about  15  to 
20  percent  and  certain  adjustments  in  Im- 
port quota  levels.  Extension  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  has  been  one  of  our  chief 
goals  in  the  negotiation  and  we  are  very 
pleased  with  this  settlement,  as  are  the 
leaders  of  our  cotton  textile  Industry. 

In  man-made  fiber  textiles  our  over-all 
reduction  was  about  14  to  15  percent.  Our 
reduction  varied  by  sensitivity,  with  yam 
reduced  by  37  percent,  fabric  by  18  percent 
and  apparel  by  6  percent. 

Otur  reductions  on  wool  textiles  averaged 
3  percent.  Virtually  every  major  sensitive 
item  was  excepted  from  negotiations.  Items 
on  which  tariiTs  were  reduced  were  mostly 
low  trade  nonsensltlve  Items. 
So  we  can  again  say  that  In  a  trade  area 


of  large  dollar  value  with  heavy  pressure 
from  many  .sources  for  expanded  entry  Into 
our  huge  market,  we  come  to  a  level  of  .igree- 
ment  In  which  all  parties  found  benefit  and 
our  negotiators  were  responsive  to  the  serious 
problems  faced  by  this  key  Industry 

Probably  the  most  publicized  and  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreement  Is  In  the  chemical  sector 
This  agreement  Is  In  two  part-s.  the  first  of 
which  sti^nds  by  Itself  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  package  Within  the 
Kennedy  Round  package,  the  United  States 
afrrecd  to  reduce  Ks  duties  on  chemic.ils  by 
an  average  of  43  percent  The  EEC  Is  reduc- 
ing by  an  average  of  about  20  percent,  the 
UK  by  about  23  percent.  Jap.in  44  percent 
and  Switzerland  43  percent  United  Slates 
exports  of  chemicals  benetltinp  by  these  con- 
cessions amounted  to  aboxit  $900  million  In 
1964  while  our  dutiable  Imports  from  those 
countries  In  1964  amounted  to  about  *325 
million.  The  favorable  trade  balance  here  Is 
nearly  3  to  1.  while  the  depth  of  tariff  re- 
duction with  the  exception  of  the  U.K.  and 
EEC  Is  about  equal  to  ours. 

The  second  part  of  the  chemicals  agree- 
ment Involves  the  American  Selling  Price — 
a  system  where  the  duty  rate  Is  levied  not 
against  the  foreign  Invoice  value  of  the  Im- 
ported product,  but  against  the  US  selling 
price  of  the  competitively  produced  domestic 
product  In  this  part,  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided the  Congress  enact  the  necess.iry  leg- 
islation, will  eliminate  the  American  Selling 
Price  on  benzenold  chemicals  and  reduce  all 
rates  In  Its  chemical  tariff  above  20  percent 
down  to  that  level  with  certain  exceptions. 
These  are  dyes,  pigments  and  svzolcs  which 
the  United  States  would  reduce  to  30  per- 
cent and  sulfa  drugs  which  the  United  States 
would  reduce  only  to  about  25  percent.  The 
EEC  and  the  UK.  will  then  place  Into  effect 
the  remaining  portion  of  their  reductions 
so  that  the  EEC  total  reduction  on  chemicals 
win  equal  about  46  percent  and  the  UK.  60 
percent.  Some  U.K.  rates  wll  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  63  percent  The  end  result  will  be 
that  virtually  all  chemical  rates  lu  the  EEC 
and  UK.  will  be  at  12'4  percent  or  below, 
whereas  the  US  will  have  many  rates,  as 
noted  above,  at  considerably  higher  levels. 

As  a  further  element  of  the  second  part 
of  the  chemicals  agreement.  Belgium.  France 
and  Italy  will  liberalize  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  their  road  tax  system.  Switzerland 
win  modify  Its  regulation  limiting  importa 
of  canned  fruit  preserved  in  corn  syrup,  and 
the  UK.  will  reduce  its  margin  of  preference 
on  Impwrts  of  tobacco  Action  on  these  non- 
tariff  barriers  will  be  taken  as  reciprocity 
for  the  United  States  elimination  of  ASP. 

The  chemicals  negotiation  was  the  most 
difficult  to  conclude  but  at  the  same  time 
It  was  one  of  the  most  successful.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  States  has  an  excellent  bar- 
gain In  both  packages  and  we  are  prepared 
to  present  the  second  package  to  Congress 
for  approval  as  soon  as  time  and  conditions 
permit.  The  Kennedy  Round  chemical  pack- 
age Is  self-contained  and  will  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  Congressional  action,  which 
bears  only  on  the  second  part.  The  bezenold 
chemical  industry  Is  a  strong  and  efficient  In- 
dustry which.  In  our  Judgment,  will  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  the  rates  provided  for 
In  the  ASP  Agreement. 

I  might  conclude  by  mentioning  our  at- 
tempts at  removing  nontarlff  barriers.  Here 
we  have  not  achieved  everything  we  wanted 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  certainly  did  not 
give  others  aU  they  wanted.  Oxir  biggest  ac- 
complishment, of  course,  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  International  rules  for  dumping. 
These  spell  out  Article  VI  of  the  GATT  which 
covers  this  subject,  and  our  accomplishment 
here  la  twofold.  First,  we  have  negotiated 
rules  which  do  not  require  changes  in  our 
legislation  and  very  little  change  In  our  ad- 
ministrative regulations  on  dumping.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  achieved  international  agree- 


ment for  fair  and  open  procedures  for  United 
.•^t  ite?  exporters  who  are  charged  with  dump- 
ing abroad  Canada  probably  m.ade  the  big- 
gest contribution  in  this  area  by  ngreeing 
to  require  an  Injury  finding  before  aumping 
duties  are  imposed 

We  must  recognize  that  beyond  the  A.SP 
package  and  the  antidumping  code,  rela- 
tively little  was  accomplished  t^iiward  reduc- 
tion of  nontarlff  barriers,  though  what  «cs 
done  amounts  to  a  substantial  boginnlnf; 
The  whole  problem  of  nontarlff  barriers  wiil 
be  a  major  portion  of  future  GATT  agendi-, 
and  we  will  be  persistent  In  seeking  effective 
solutions  to  problems  we  know  trouble  many 
American  companies. 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
resulus  in  the  Industrial  sector  of  the  his- 
toric Geneva  negotiations  so  skillfully  han- 
dled by  Bill  Roth,  the  late  Christian  Herter, 
and  their  able  associates. 

Tliousands  of  Individual  barriers  have  been 
cleared  from  the  avenues  of  world  trade.  But 
only  you — the  dynamic  business  leaders  of 
America— can  take  advantage,  for  your  com- 
panies and  the  whole  Nation,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered.  I  was  delighted  to  see  a  full 
page  advertisement  by  a  major  US.  air 
freight  carrier  announcing  some  forthcoming 
reductions  on  air  cargo  rates  which  are  de- 
scribed as  complementary  to  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions In  Europe.  It  Is  this  kind  of  aggressive 
marketing  that  will  lead  more  American 
companies  to  take  advantage  of  Increased 
trade  opportunities  abroad.  The  name  of  the 
game  Is  "A  Good  Offense."  and  I  know  that 
American  business  will  be  even  more  skilled 
as  they  play  It  on  a  field  which  has  fewer 
barriers  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

ACRICTTLTtTRE'S  STAKE  IN  THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

(Remarks  of  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture) 

I'm  happy  to  be  reporting  to  you  today  be- 
cause I  have  a  strong  personal  interest  In  the 
subject  we  are  talking  about. 

For  almost  seven  years  now.  I  have  worked 
hard  to  expand  our  country's  foreign  agri- 
culture trade.  And  It  has  been  gratifying 
work.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
our  country's  agricultural  exports  grow  from 
$4.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960.  the  year  be- 
fore I  took  ofHce,  to  a  new  record  of  $6.8 
billion  In  the  1967  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30.  Exports  for  dollars  cUmbed  from  $3.2 
billion  to  $5.4  billion  In  the  same  period. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  my  Cabinet 
colleague  Joe  Fowler.  Secretary  Fowler,  as 
you  know,  fights  hard  and  effectively  to 
strengthen  the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States.  Our  country  has  many 
tough  economic  problems  but  none  Is  tough- 
er than  the  balance  of  payments  problem— 
and  It  affects  all  the  others.  It  Is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  what  other  countries  and 
International  bankers  do  affecU  us  strongly, 
yet  Is  largely  beyond  our  control. 

Secretary  Fowler  said  to  me,  "I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  today  If  the  annual  agri- 
cultural exports  for  dollars  hadn't  Increased 
$2  2  bnilon  since  1960." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  would  long  since 
have  faced  a  national  economic  crisis  of  grave 
proportions,  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  have  been  seriously  undermined  were 
It  not  for  the  substantial  flow  of  dollars  into 
the  Treasury  from  agricultural  exports. 

What  he  said  Is  certainly  true.  Had  dollar 
exports  of  farm  products  not  continued  to 
climb  during  these  1960's,  we  would  not  have 
had  $7.3  billion  In  cimaulatlve  dollar  earn- 
ings that  have  been  added  to  our  balance  of 
payments. 

All  this  means  that  I  approach  this  matter 
of  trade  negotiations  and  trade  expansion 
with  a  deep  personal  sense  of  participation 
and  Involvement. 

American  agriculture  came  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  In  a  spirit  of  expectation.  We  sought 
a  general  lowering  of  agricultural  trade  bar- 
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rlers  which  would  give  efficient  farmers,  ours 
and  in  other  countries,  a  greater  opportunity 
to  sell  competitively  In  the  world's  expand- 
ing markets.  We  looked  on  the  Kennedy 
Round  as  a  means  of  helping  world  trade  in 
general  and  otir  own  export  drive  in  par- 
ticular. 

To  some  extent  our  expectations  were  real- 
ized. Considering  the  problems  encountered, 
we  emerged  with  far  better  results  than  we 
thought  possible  during  some  of  the  darkest 
days  when  negotiations  almost  broke  off. 

We  also  saw  first-hand  why  agricultural 
trade  negotiations  are  so  difficult.  We  learned 
that  when  our  trading  partners  resisted  low- 
ering their  trade  barriers  on  agricultural 
products,  In  most  Instances  they  were  pressed 
by  the  need  to  potect  the  Income  of  their 
farmers. 

The  Kennedy  Round  experience  confirmed 
my  conviction  that  the  difficulty  of  agrlctll- 
tural  trade  negotiations  Ilea  first  and  fore- 
most In  the  universal  farm  Income  problem. 
As  a  rule  of  thumb,  around  the  world  a 
farmer  gets  only  about  one-half  as  much 
Income  for  his  labor  and  Investment  as  the 
non-farm  sectors  of  the  respective  countries 
enjoy. 

Governments,  of  course,  are  responsive  to 
this  discriminatory  situation.  The  lowering 
of  agricultural  trade  barriers  will  continue  to 
be  exceptionally  difficult  as  long  as  farm  in- 
comes lag  so  far  behind  other  Incomes. 

This  farm  Income  problem  Is  not  peculiar 
to  foreign  countries.  It  Is  our  problem,  too. 
In  many  casea  It  determines  our  own  trade 
positions. 

The  last  two  months  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  senior  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  been  holding 
shirtsleeve  sessions  with  American  farmers 
all  around  the  country,  discussing  the  farm- 
er's position  In  our  economy  and  how  to  re- 
inforce It.  It  was  obvious  at  these  meetings 
that  farmers  across  the  Nation  are  deeply 
and  understandably  concerned  that  they  are 
not  getting  a  fair  share  In  our  American 
prosperity. 

Our  farm  prices  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Yet  the  cost  of  what  the 
farmer  buys  has  gone  up  35  percent.  Only  by 
Increasing  his  labor  productivity  6  percent, 
annually  more  than  twice  the  Improvement 
made  by  American  industry,  has  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  managed  to  survive. 

It  la  true  that  Government  payments  have 
helped  some  but  even  so  our  per  capita  farm 
Income  Is  only  two-thirds  of  our  non-farm 
Income. 

And  It  would  be  ever  so  much  worse  If  our 
agricultural  exports  had  not  been  steadily 
climbing  to  a  point  where  today  they  ab- 
sorb the  production  from  one  acre  out  of 
every  four  of  his  cropland  and  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  his  total  receipts. 
Agricultural  exports  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  every  American  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  what  we  ac- 
tually got  out  of  the  agricultural  phase  of 
the  Kennedy  Round. 
We  benefited  In  two  ways: 
First,  we  obtained  from  it  some  modest 
trade  liberalization.  The  Kennedy  Round  will 
give  us  better  access  to  some  Important  for- 
eign agricultural  markets.  Concessions  won 
at  Geneva  will  mean  larger  export  sales  in 
the  years  ahead  for  many  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Second,  the  Kennedy  Round  made  us  aware 
of  the  problems  we  still  face  in  bringing 
more  order  into  world  agricultural  trade.  It 
pinpointed  the  problems.  To  me,  this  is  a 
very  important  resxilt — and  I  would  like  to 
return  to  It  later. 

As  to  tangible  benefits  from  the  Kennedy 
Round,  we  gained  considerably  In  our  trade 
In  fruits  and  vegetables,  oilseeds,  tobacco, 
variety  meats,  tallow,  and  a  number  of  oth- 
er products.  The  concessions  granted  by  other 
countries  covered  more  than  $900  million  In 
their  Imports  of  such  products  from  the 
U.S.,   1964   basis.   On   agricultural   products 


accounting  for  over  $700  million — in  which 
we  have  an  Important  export  Interest — they 
cut  their  duties  an  average  of  more  than  40 
percent. 

The  Kennedy  Round  also  is  giving  us  a 
new  grains  arrangement  which  will  provide 
additional  price  Insurance  to  US.  wheat  pro- 
ducers. This  arrangement  contains  signif- 
icant food  aid  provisions,  completely  un- 
precedented m  any  multilateral  accord  of 
which  I  am  aware.  Apart  from  their  in- 
trinsic hvimanitartan  worth,  and  this  in  it- 
self Is  adequate  Justification  for  them,  these 
provisions  should  open  new  commercial  out- 
lets for  wheat  and  to  some  extent,  feed 
grains. 

Reciprocally,  the  United  States  cut  its 
duties  on  some  agricultural  products  and  Im- 
ports of  such  items  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease moderately. 

Duties  covering  around  $500  million  of  the 
products  we  import  were  cut  by  an  average 
of  39  percent.  The  exlsUng  duty  or  duty  free 
status  of  an  additional  $290  million  worth 
of  Import  products  was  bound  against  up- 
ward change.  Many  of  our  concessions  relate 
to  tropical  products  which  we  do  not  produce 
and  were  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
veloping Nations. 

While  bargaining  is  never  without  its 
"give"  as  well  as  "take,"  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducer wUl  be  exposed  to  serious  economic  in- 
Jury  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 
American  farmers  as  a  whole,  because  of 
their  comparative  efficiency.  wUl  be  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  not  taken  place. 

Concessions  won  at  Geneva  will  mean  In- 
creased foreign  markets  for  a  number  of  our 
farm  commodities.  Our  agricultural  exports 
are  Inevitably  on  an  upward  trend  and  would 
Increase  had  there  been  no  Kennedy  Round. 
But  the  rate  of  Increase  unquestionably  wUl 
be  faster  because  of  our  negotiation  suc- 
cesses. 

Now  I  would  like  to  return  to  my  second 
point — our  awareness  of  the  problems  we 
still  face  In  further  reducing  world  trade 
barriers. 

The  Kennedy  Round  has  shown  the  trou- 
ble in  trying  to  buy — with  reductions  In 
duties — removal  of  the  major  barriers  still 
standing  In  the  way  of  International  agricul- 
tural trade. 

The  Kennedy  Round  has  also  shown  that 
a  massive.  mxUtilateral  trade  negotiation  In- 
volving all  coimtriea  and  all  products  may 
not  be  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  root  of 
agricultural  trade  problems.  It  provides  too 
much  opportunity  for  side-stepping  the  real 
business  at  hand. 

It  has  shown  with  startling  clarity  the 
complex  and  exasperating  nature  of  the  trade 
barriers  in  agrlcultvire  and,  moet  disturbing 
of  all,  it  has  shown  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence among  the  major  trading  partners  as  to 
intemaUonal  trade  philoeophy.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this. 

A  concept  of  orderly  trade  la  basic  to  a 
negotiation.  Unless  parties  can  agree  on  ob- 
jectives, they  rarely  accomplish  anything. 
There  must  be  a  mutuality  of  Interest. 
There  must  be  common  ground  in  agricul- 
tural negotlaUons. 

During  this  negotiation,  all  parties  said 
they  were  trying  to  bring  about  more  orderly 
agrlculttiral  trade,  but  I  detected  at  least 
three  different  ideas  of  what  "more  orderly" 
meant.  Each  idea  was  put  forward  by  a  nego- 
tiating bloc  powerful  enough  to  prevent  con- 
sensus. 

The  llTSt  said — let  those  who  can — pro- 
duce, whether  the  production  is  efficient  or 
not.  The  only  test  is — are  we  physically  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  the  product  and  are  we 
able  and  willing  to  bear  the  coet? 

The  second  said — let  those  who  can  pro- 
duce efficiently,  produce.  The  test  ought  to 
be  based  upon  who  can  produce  abundantly, 
inexpensively,  and  well,  and  not  upon  who 


has  physical  capacity  and  strength  of  treas- 
ury. 

The  third  said — let  those  produce  who 
must  produce  to  exist.  Whether  Inefficient 
or  not,  if  we  can  only  produce  a  few  prod- 
ucts, let  us  produce  them  and  sell  them  be- 
cause we  must.  This  last  view,  of  course,  is 
put  forward  with  increasing  intensity  by  the 
less  developed  countries,  which,  in  many 
cases,  have  neither  the  resources  to  produce 
cheaply  and  well,  nor  the  financial  capacity 
to  subsidize  heavily. 

Given  these  three  major  conflicting  views, 
is  It  any  wonder  that  we  were  unable  to 
make  In  this  negotiation  all  the  changes  we 
desired  ? 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  primarily  a  tariff 
negotiation.  Tariffs  remain  an  important 
means  of  protecting  producers  In  many  parts 
of  the  world.  But  in  agriculture,  particularly, 
other  barriers  are  numerous  and  complex. 
Negotiators  met  with  only  limited  success  In 
removing  or  lowering  them  and,  on  the 
really  hard-core  products,  had  no  success  at 
all. 

Overall,  as  I  said  earUer,  the  problem  of 
liberalizing  trade  stems  from  the  almost 
general  disparity  In  Income  between  farm 
and  non-farm  people.  That  disparity  poses 
an  obligation  on  every  government  to  pro- 
tect the  Incomes  of  its  farmers  and  still 
make  sure  that  aU  the  people  have  enough 
food  and  fiber  and  other  products  of  agri- 
culture. It  Is  an  obligation  that  has  called 
forth  price  and  Income  programs  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  These  take  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  they  aU  affect  world  trade 
in  one  way  or  another. 

The  European  Economic  Community  at- 
tempts to  keep  domestic  agricultural  prices 
high,  for  most  products,  through  a  variable 
levy  system.  The  EEC  sets  the  prices,  and 
the  variable  levies  remove  the  effect  of  out- 
side competition.  This  is  truly  a  formidable 
barrier  to  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  favors  the  deficiency 
payment  support  system.  Internal  consumer 
prices  are  allowed  to  seek  their  own  level. 
But  producer  returns  are  kept  at  govern- 
ment-set levela  through  producer  payments. 
The  Impact  of  this  system  on  exporters  la 
more  obscure,  but  severe  nevertheless. 

We  have  our  support  programs  in  the 
United  States,  also.  In  some  cases — In  cot- 
ton and  wool — the  program  Is  a  comiblnatlon 
of  deficiency  payments  and  tariffs  or  quotas. 
In  dairy,  It  is  a  combination  of  a  support 
price  and  quotas  and  tariffs.  In  grains,  we 
use  a  certificate  program.  Our  system  is  dif- 
ferent from  others,  in  that  In  many  cases  we 
tie  payments  to  acreage  production.  In  this 
manner  we  prevent  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses. The  United  States  Is  the  only  coun- 
try In  the  world  that  has  taken  on  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  politically  hazardous,  yet 
Important  task  of  limiting  producUon.  If  we 
didnt  do  so,  there  would  be  a  growing  world 
surplus  in  the  grains,  cotton  and  tobacco 
with  resultant  international  trade  chaos.  Yet 
this  major  contribution  to  orderly  world 
trade  goes  largely  unnoticed. 

Government  support  programs  often  lead 
not  only  to  Import  control  but  also  to  ex- 
port assistance.  The  EEC  has  such  export 
assistance.  Denmark  uses  a  two-price  sys- 
tem in  which  prices  for  products  marketed 
at  home  are  held  at  one  level,  while  exports 
are  marketed  well  below  that.  Other  coun- 
tries use  marketing  boards  that  have  great 
flexibility  in  price  practices. 

Because  of  such  programs.  Just  the  other 
day  I  had  to  make  the  very  difficult  decision 
to  recommend  sharp  restrictions  on  imports 
of  dairy  products  Into  the  U5.  This  was  not 
a  pleasant  decision.  A  country  which  exports 
as  much  as  we  do  must  be  prepared  to  Import 
as  well.  But  the  dairy  trade  had  become  sick. 
Under  the  EEC  system  of  high  dairy  support 
prices  protected  by  variable  levies,  produc- 
tion has  Increased  to  the  point  that  heavy 
surpluses  of  butter  and  cheese  are  a  glut  on 
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the  EEC  market.  Under  such  circumstances, 
an  EEC  export  program  operates  almost  au- 
tomatically to  move  these  surpluses  out  of 
the  EEC,  regardless  of  their  Impact  on  the 
trade  of  more  efficient  suppliers  or  on  the 
economies  of  Importing  countries. 

EEC  butter,  produced  at  a  price  of  60  to  66 
centa  per  pound,  was  being  sold  In  the  U.S. 
for  around  22  centa  per  pound  It  was  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  as  a  butterfat  sugar  mixture  In 
circumvention  of  existing  U.S.  import  con- 
trols on  butter,  and  in  quantities  that  were 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  our  own 
support  program. 

You  will  recall  that  not  too  many  years 
ago  the  U.S.  also  had  burdensome  surpluses 
of  dairy  products.  But  we  dldnt  dump  ours 
indiscriminately  Into  the  international  mar- 
ket. We  stored  them  and  used  them  at  home 
In  school  lunch  programs  and  to  feed  our 
needy.  We  moved  them  abroad  only  when 
demand  was  such  that  they  did  not  disturb 
the  International  market.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
other  major  producers  have  not  practiced 
similar  restraint. 

It  can  be  seen.  then,  that  even  If  countries 
were  agreed  on  the  kind  of  order  they  wanted 
to  put  Into  the  International  trading  system, 
the  task  of  reshaping  its  numerous  and  com- 
plicated systems  and  barriers  would  be  a 
formidable  one.  Even  to  catalogue  and  un- 
derstand them  Is  dlfBcuU  To  deal  with  them 
all  at  one  time  In  a  comprehensive  way  is 
virtually  impossible.  This  also  we  learned 
from  the  Kennedy  Round. 

How  then  can  we  deal  with  these  barriers? 
What  kind  of  plan  can  be  used?  What  should 
our  agricultural  trade  policy  be? 

Ambassador  Roth  has  mentioned  the  Trade 
Policy  Study  which  he  will  undertake  next 
year.  This  wUl  help  us  decide.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  anUclpate  it.  I  can  suggest,  however, 
that  hs  explore  carefully  the  following  prin- 
ciples, which  I  think  are  essential. 

The  underlying  objective  in  US.  agricul- 
tural trade  policy  must  continue  to  be  one  of 
orienting  agricultural  trade  to  production  ef- 
ficiency. 

In  other  words,  those  uho  can  produce 
abundantly,  inexpensively,  and  icell.  snould 
produce  and  should  be  leaders  in  trade. 

There  will  be  exceptions,  of  course  If  some 
countrlM  Insist  on  producing  at  heavy  cost 
simply  because  they  are  so  inclined  and  have 
the  money,  we  cant  prevent  them.  But  we 
can  try  In  every  way  we  know  to  show  them 
that  they  are  wrong  and  where  they  are 
wrong,  and  try  to  get  them  to  move  toward 
the  principle  of  comparative  advantage. 

We  should  start  by  focusing  our  attention 
on  Individual  products  or.  at  most,  product 
groups,  and  we  should  seek  to  deal  in  depth 
with  tb»  barriers  affecting  them  I  think  we 
should  start  such  explorations  among  key 
countries  In  the  very  near  future 

In  the  work  that  lies  ahead,  we  need  also 
to  recognize  that  the  Kennedy  Round  had 
more  significance  for  the  industrialized  na- 
tions than  It  had  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  tried  hard  to  make  the 
Kennedy  Round  meaningful  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  In  agriculture,  we  cut  and 
In  many  cases  eliminated  duties  on  tropical 
producu  valued  at  almost  1120  million — 
products  such  as  Indian  cashew  nuts.  Brazil 
nuts.  Philippine  desiccated  coconut,  and  so 
on.  We  committed  ourselves  not  to  put  duties 
on  fresh  bananas  and  other  products  now 
duty  free  to  the  amount  of  another  $140 
million.  And  we  cut  duties  on  some  tem- 
perats  producU  in  which  the  developing 
countries  have  a  trade  interest  approaching 
$70  million.  I  know  of  no  other  area  of  the 
world  that  did  as  much  In  this  way  as  the 
United  States. 

And  much  more  needs  to  be  done  along 
these  lines  by  aU  trading  par-.ners  President 
Johnson  said  last  year  at  Punta  del  Este: 

"We  are  ready  to  explore  with  other  in- 
dustrlAllxed   countries — and    with    our    own 
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people — the  possibility  of  temporary  prefer- 
ential tariff  advantages  for  all  developing 
countries  In  the  markets  of  all  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  " 

In  other  words,  there  may  need  to  be 
special  trade  programs  In  addition  to  the 
special  aid  programs  through  which  we  have 
been  extending  *echnical,  food,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  for  a  number  of  years 
This  Is  not  something  that  will  come  about 
quickly.  But  as  part  of  the  complex  problem 
of  helping  the  less  developed  countries  to 
emerge,  we  do  need  to  be  open  minded  about 
their  obvious  need  for  remunerative  m.irkets 
for  what  they  produce  Only  by  having  such 
markets  can  they  ever  hope  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

It  Is  In  our  own  Interest  that  these  nations 
grow  to  a  trade  b.asls  We  are  spending  mil- 
lions UF>on  millions  of  dollars  ttxlay  In  carry- 
ing out  our  worldwide  technical,  economic 
and  food  aid  programs  Our  objective  must 
be  to  turn  this  one-way  flow  Into  a  two-way 
trade  flow — and  the  only  way  this  can  hap- 
pen Is  for  the  less  developed  countries  to  be- 
come stronger   trading  partners 

The  largest  potential  market  In  the  world 
lies  In  the  less  developed  countries  with  their 
large  populations  and  largely  undeveloped 
resources  We  see  evidence  of  this  market's 
awakening  There  needs  to  be-  and  can  be — 
a  general  springing  to  life  In  country  after 
country  Modern  man  Is  an  economic  being 
There  Is  no  tonic  more  powerful  In  bringing 
about  this  action  than  available  markets  for 
what  the  less  developed  countries  have  to 
sell — which.  In  turn,  will  make  It  possible 
for  them  to  buy  the  things  they  need  from 
us. 

In  this  trading  world  of  the  future — 
which  the  Kennedy  Round  and  its  lessons 
win  help  to  shape — I  see  American  agricul- 
ture playing  an  even  more  extensive  role  In 
feeding  and  clothing  the  world  than  It  Is 
playing  today  And  I  see  this  role  carried 
out  Increasingly  through  commercial,  dollar- 
earning  export  trade. 

As  I  said  earlier,  during  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended  we  exported  a  new  record  value  of  96  8 
bllllor.  worth  of  agriculture  products.  A 
record  t5  4  billion  of  this  was  in  dollar- 
earning  commercial  sales 

A  total  of  $8  billion  in  US  agricultural 
exports  by  1970  is  a  target  we  expect  to 
reach  And  we  will  go  on  from  there.  I  predict, 
with  no  billion  In  US  agricultural  exports 
by   1980 

Further.  I  look  for  the  big  Increases  to 
take  place  In  the  dollar-earning  type  of  ex- 
poru  which,  as  my  friend  Secretary  Fowler 
has  said,  are  giving  timely  and  strategic 
assistance  to  our  Nations  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Part  of  this  continuing  advance  In  our 
agricultural  exports  will  come  about  through 
continued  lowering  of  trade  barriers  through- 
out the  world  Our  products  are  competitive 
and  they  are  needed  In  many  countries  the 
continuing  pressure  for  supplies  will  override 
pressures   for  self-sufficiency. 

And  as  trade  barriers  are  eased,  we  will 
continue — as  we  are  doing  -  to  follow  up  with 
aggressive  market  development  actions  The 
liepartment  of  Agriculture  is  teamed  today 
with  US  trade  and  agricultural  groups  to 
promote  sales  of  our  farm  products  In  more 
than  70  countries  This  work  Is  effective  and 
Is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  my  optimis- 
tic predictions 

As  an  example  of  this  export  promotion. 
I  am  announcing  today  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  our  many  trade  and  agri- 
cultural cooperalors  will  present  a  major 
agricultural  trade  exhibit  In  Tokyo  next 
Spring— April  5  to  21.  1968  This  will  be  one 
of  our  largest  overseas  promotion  events  In 
our  largest  export  market.  Japan,  as  you  may 
know,  now  buys  nearly  »1  billion  worth  of 
our  farm  products  annually  From  this  ex- 
hibition we  will  strengthen  further  Japan's 
obvious  goodwill  toward  US.  food  and  agri- 


cultural products.  And.  more  tangibly,  we 
hope  to  see  Japan  continue  to  Increase  Its 
purchases  from  us.  with  $1  billion  only  an 
Interim  milestone. 

American  agriculture  has  Immense  and 
growing  Influence  in  world  affairs  today. 

This  influence  will  grow  as  world  popula- 
tion and  Incomes  rise  and  demand  Is 
strengthened  for  the  food  and  fiber  we  can 
produce  with  such  efficiency. 

But  trade,  ultimately,  is  the  conduit 
through  which  the  bounty  we  produce  can 
reach  foreign  consumers.  Fundamental  to 
that  trade  is  the  extent  to  which  the  world 
allows   comparative    advantage    to   function. 

The  Kennedy  Round  resolved  only  some  of 
agriculture's  trade  problems.  Many  remain. 
But  I  think  the  Kennedy  Round  did  help  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  our  own  participants 
and  of  our  trading  partners.  It  gave  us  new 
insight  and  perspective  as  we  try  again. 

And  we  must  try  again  and  keep  trying 
Only  as  trade  In  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Is  allowed  to  flow  In  a  relatively  un- 
restricted manner  will  the  worlds  people 
share,  as  they  should  and  must.  In  all  the 
good  things  that  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology can  make  available. 
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Labor's  Stake  in  the  Kennedt  Round 

(Remarks  of  J.ames  J  Reynolds, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor) 
I  applaud  with  you  the  presentations  of 
Secretaries  Trowbridge  and  FreemaJi.  and 
Ambassador  Roth.  They  have  set  forth  the 
background  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  so  thoroughly  that  I  will 
devote  myself  primarily  to  "Labor's  Stake 
In  the  Kennedy  Round". 

Our  business  In  the  Labor  Department  la 
employment— and  every  billion  dollars  of 
goods  we  export  support  close  to  100.000  Jobs. 
We  are  encouraged  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Kennedy  Round.  We  believe  that  the 
substantial  tariff  reductions  which  will  be- 
come effective  over  the  next  five  years  will 
encourage  expansion  of  U  S.  exports  and  en- 
able us  to  preserve  and  expand  export-related 
employment  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  In  total,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
unmanageable  sltuaUons  of  labor  dlslocaUon 
resulUng  from  the  stimulus  of  Increased  Im- 
ports although  It  oould  be  that  particular 
Arms  and  groups  of  workers  may  be  adversely 
affected.  The  combination  of  gradual  Im- 
plementation of  tariff  reductions  over  a  flve- 
yeiu  period  and  rapidly  expanding  manpower 
programs.  In  addition  to  adjustment  assist- 
ance, will  enable  workers  and  firms  to  adjust 
to  Increased  Imports  with  mliUmum  personal 
and  corporate  losses. 

Our  current  balance-ot-payments  difficulty 
Is  not  the  only  reason  for  U.S.  industry  to 
make  special  efforts  to  Increase  US.  exports. 
Another  r«aUty  with  significant  Implications 
for  domestic  employment  lies  In  the  fact 
that,  over  the  years,  as  US.  productivity  and 
efficiency  has  Improved,  the  American  manu- 
facturer uses  less  and  less  labor  per  unit  of 
manufacture.  Consequently,  we  have  to  ac- 
celerate output  In  manufacturing  Just  to 
maintain  employment  growth  In  manufac- 
turing For  example,  between  1960  and  1965 
output  in  manufacturing  increased  by  about 
34  percent.  However,  during  the  s-une  period, 
employment  In  manufacturing  only  increased 
by  about  7  percent 

We  are  not  complaining,  mind  you!  We  are 
aw-.u-e  that  employment  patterns  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  ch-inge  During  that  same 
period,  while  the  US.  labor  force  was  in- 
creasing by  about  5  million  workers,  the 
number  of  unemployed  dropped  almost  one- 
half  million  and  the  unemployment  rate  de- 
clined a  full  percentage  point  to  an  average 
of  4  5  percent  In  1965.  We  did  considerably 
better  In  1966  when  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  to  3  8  percent— the  first  Ume  It  has 
averaged  below  4  percent  for  a  year  since 
1953.  And  we  hope  to  improve  upon  that  in 
the  future. 


The  efficiency  of  American  labor  and  In- 
dustry showed  up  closer  to  home  also.  Pro- 
ductivity Improvements  in  the  1960-1965 
period  permitted  U.S.  workers  to  realize  most 
of  their  Increased  earnings  In  increased  real 
Income — since  price  levels  remained  relative- 
ly stable,  while  gross  weekly  earnings 
Increased  considerably. 

The  efficiency  of  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry shows  up  In  another  critical  measure, 
particularly  In  reference  to  otir  ability  to 
benefit  from  the  reciprocal  elimination  of 
trade  barriers.  Between  1960  and  1965,  unit 
iabor  costs  In  manufacturing  declined  by 
about  2  percent  In  the  United  States.  Only 
Canada  showed  signs  of  matching  that  per- 
formance. For  our  other  major  trading  part- 
ners we  note  that  unit  labor  costs  Increased 
about  16  percent  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  8  percent  for  Sweden,  20  percent  for 
Japan,  and  between  25  and  37  percent  for 
Prance,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

But  the  considerable  economic  growth  and 
Integration  achieved  by  the  countries  of  the 
European  Ek:onomic  Community  (Common 
Market)  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area 
(EFTA)  suggest  that  they  will  also  achieve 
the  ability  to  improve  their  cost  perform- 
ance in  the  future. 

We  are  confident,  however,  that  we  can 
continue  to  Improve  our  relative  competitive 
position  in  world  markets  under  our  free 
economic  and  political  institutions. 

Developments  in  the  Common  Market  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Area  made  It  in- 
creasingly Imperative  to  successfully  con- 
clude the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations.  Both 
trading  blocs  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress In  the  elimination  of  Internal  barriers  to 
trade.  EFTA  has  no  tariffs  between  member 
countries,  and  the  Common  Market  is  sched- 
uled to  eliminate  all  Internal  tariff'  barriers 
on  July  1.  1968.  In  1966,  the  combined  GNP 
of  both  of  these  regional  trading  blocs  ex- 
ceeded $600  billion.  Their  internal  markets 
are  expanding  and,  like  the  United  States 
market,  offer  tremendous  opportunities  for 
manufacturers  to  Increase  output  at  lower 
costs. 

Both  of  the  trading  blocs  maintain  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  against  U.S.  exports, 
which  in  conjunction  •with  productivity  im- 
provements to  be  expected  from  economic 
development  and  integration,  could  have  se- 
rious Implications  for  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  Import 
competition  in  U.S.  markets. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barrier  reductions  nego- 
tiated In  the  Kennedy  Round,  and  the  dy- 
namic impetus  created  for  the  elimination 
of  remaining  tariff  and  non-tarlfl  barriers 
In  the  future,  will  prevent  both  expert  re- 
itrlctlons  and  trade  diversion  from  occur- 
ring. 

We  are  trying  here  to  identify  labor's  stake 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  within  a  dynamic 
world  of  changing  political  and  economic 
conditions. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  in  such 
a  changing  world.  In  fact,  we  stand  to  benefit 
considerably  by  participating  in  and  shaping 
the  changes  that  take  place.  I  say  again  that 
we  expect  the  benefits  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
to  outweigh  the  cost  of  such  temporary  dis- 
locations as  may  occur  when  competition 
Increases.  Our  present  stake  In  foreign  trade 
Is  Impressive. 

In  1965.  about  2.4  million  Jobs  In  manu- 
facturing were  attributable  to  U.S.  exports 
of  merchandise  and  another  half  million  at- 
tributable to  exports  of  services.  Nearly  7  per- 
cent of  total  manufacturing  employment  was 
related  to  the  export  of  goods  and  services. 
In  the  manufacturing  sector,  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  machinery  industries'  employ- 
ment Is  export  related — for  the  engine  and 
turbine  segment  the  ratio  Is  20  percent. 
About  10  percent  of  the  Industry  employ- 
ment was  export  related  in  the  lumber  and 
paper  industries;  9  percent  for  scientific  and 
measuring  Instruments  Industry:   10  percent 


for  aircraft;  and  14  and  16  percent  respec- 
tively for  the  chemical  and  synthetic  ma- 
terials Industries. 

We  emphasize  manufact'urlng  employment 
because  it  Is  generally  high-wage  employ- 
ment compared  to  other  Industry  employ- 
ment and  because  It  constitutes  about  30 
percent  of  total  nonagrlcultural  employment. 
In  1966,  gross  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing averaged  about  $112,  compared  to 
an  average  of  $61  and  $79  respectively  for 
employment  In  personal  service  occupations 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  which  to- 
gether constituted  about  36  percent  of  total 
nonagrlcultural  employment. 

F^xrther,  wages  In  our  chief  export  In- 
dustries such  as  the  chemicals,  aircraft,  and 
machinery  Industries  are  about  10-30  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  weekly  earnings 
for  manufacturing  as  a  whole. 

So,  If  the  past  and  the  present  Is  any  guide 
to  the  future,  the  stake  we  have  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  is  high-wage  and  high-quality 
employment  opportunities  and  everything 
that  Implies  for  a  better  standard  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

The  role  of  Imports  Is  another  area  which 
we  want  to  discuss  frankly  and  construc- 
tively. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  viewpoint  expressed 
that,  If  we  cut  off  or  sharply  reduce  Imports 
of  a  competitive  product,  employment  and 
output  In  the  domestic  Industry  concerned 
would  automatically  Increase.  By  implica- 
tion, this  argument  could  be  read  to  suggest 
an  Increase  In  overall  employment  as  well. 

A  complex  and  dynamic  economy  such  as 
ours  does  not  operate  quite  that  simply. 
There  may  be  particular  cases  where  such  a 
simple  relationship  might  hold,  but  In  an 
environment  In  which  national  policies  are 
geared  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  economic  stability,  such  generali- 
zations cannot  be  sustained. 

Trade  flows  from  country  to  country  In 
the  free  world  are  reciprocal  In  nature.  A 
restrictive  act  taken  by  one  country  tends 
to  be  matched  by  a  restrictive  response  by 
other  countries.  The  net  effect  of  such  acts 
Is  most  often  a  contraction  In  world  trade. 

The  economic  effects  of  such  a  contraction 
would  ultimately  be  a  reduction,  relative  or 
actual,  in  ezimrts  from  the  United  States, 
the  country  with  the  world's  largest  trade 
voltune. 

Foreign  countries  generally  pay  for  goods 
In  dollars  which  they  acquire  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  foreign 
goods  being  sold  to  the  'United  States.  By 
restricting  foreign  access  to  U.S.  markets,  we 
would  limit  the  dollars  that  are  available 
to  buyers  who  are  potential  customers  of 
U.S.  business.  The  effects  could  also  extend 
to  the  loss  of  overseas  markets  where  U.S. 
businessmen  are  now  facing  more  aggressive 
competition  from  third  countries  and  from, 
domestic  Industry  in  the  country  Involved. 
In  this  era  of  close  and  complex  Interna- 
tional trade  and  economic  relationships,  con- 
sequences of  measures  which  restrict  Imports 
are  most  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  Impact 
on  U.S.  exports,  and  by  extension,  on  em- 
ployment In  export  Industries  where  wages 
tend  to  be  higher. 

My  point  Is,  that  consideration  of  proposals 
to  restrict  ImpcH^  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
Industry  must  be  examined  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  total  national  Interest  as  It  relates 
to  employment,  prices  and  output. 

We  mtist  always  be  alert  to  situations 
which  might  culminate  In  'widespread  and 
unmanageable  unemployment.  Fortunately, 
our  experience  Siiggests  that  serious  employ- 
ment dislocation  which  can  be  attributed  to 
import  competition  is  relatively  rare  and 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  present  national 
and  international  trade  policies. 

Imports  play  a  critical  role  in  our  complex 
economy.  Not  long  ago  layoffs  were  reported 
in  the  copper  and  brass  products  industry 
because  of  tight  supplies  of  copper.  Consid- 
erable price  pressures  were  reported  to  exist 


in  the  stainless  steel  Industry  because  of 
nickel  shortage.  We  note  also  a  tendency  for 
Imports  to  increase  when  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  an  Interruption  to  output  arising  from  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations  or  other 
causes.  Therefore,  we  find  It  difficult  to  accept 
the  simple  relationship  that  Is  Implied  in  a 
statement  that  total  employment  can  be 
Increased  if  we  produce  domestically  what  we 
now  import  In  considerable  quantities,  even 
if  we  do  have  the  capability  of  making  the 
product. 

Import  competition  like  any  competition 
stimulates  change.  Such  change  may  cause 
displacement  of  labor  which  will  vary  in 
duration  depending  on  the  f^eed  of  the 
change,  the  adaptability  of  the  displaced 
worker,  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
employment  opportunities. 

While  we  think  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  imports,  as  a  competitive  factor,  may 
contribute  towards  displacements  of  labor 
and  capital,  the  analytical  arts  have  not  ad- 
vanced sufli'ciently  to  permit  us  to  measure 
with  any  precision  the  impact  of  imports.  In 
a  sense  Congress  recognized  this  when  it  In- 
cluded the  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  These  provisions 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  no  single  group 
should  bear  the  burden  of  injury  that  might 
result  from  an  international  policy  that 
benefits  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
determination  of  possible  injury  due  to  im- 
ports can  best  be  made  after  close  examina- 
tion of  particular  cases. 

Aside  from  the  employment  opportunities 
which  are  related  to  the  international  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  there  are  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  consumers  with  re- 
spect to  the  variety  of  products  available  in 
the  market  place  and  the  less  obvious  bene- 
fits which  accrue  from  the  stimtiltis  of  world- 
wide competition  on  the  basis  of  price, 
quality,  and  technology. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  labor  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole  as  a  consequence  of  our  foreign 
trade  are  such  that  we  look  to  future  trade 
expansion  resulting  from  the  Kennedy  Round 
agreements  with  optimism  that  the  net  re- 
sult will  be  more  employment  at  higher 
wages  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case  had  the  agreement  been  anything  less 
than  it  is. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
two  programs  which  we  think  equitably  pro- 
tect and  assist  the  legitimate  interests  of 
Industries  most  vulnerable  to  Import  com- 
petition and  which  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  world  trade. 

The  first  and  more  active  program  is  -that 
required  as  a  result  of  our  participation  in 
the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Agreement 
(LTA).  A  3-year  extension  of  the  LTA  was 
negotiated  within  the  framework  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Roimd.  The  Arrangement,  over  the 
years,  has  permitted  a  limited  and  gradual 
growth  of  imports  in  a  manner  which  avoided 
disruption  In  the  domestic  market.  The  LTA 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  stabilizing 
employment  conditions  in  the  Industry  and 
In  encouraging  considerable  Improvements 
in  technology  and  capital  Investment  to  be 
reflected  in  improved  productivity  and  wages 
of  workers  In  the  industry. 

The  second  program,  I  would  note  Is  the 
adjustment  assistance  program  for  firms  and 
groups  of  workers,  one  of  the  major  innova- 
tions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  adjustment  assistance  concept  Is  that 
it  makes  more  sense  to  try  to  Improve  the 
productivity  of  resources  displaced  or  subject 
to  displacement  as  a  consequence  of  import 
competition  than  to  restrict  imports  by 
means  of  higher  tariffs  or  quotas — since 
under  the  latter  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  necessary  Improvements  will  be  made  to 
allow  the  firm  or  industry  and  associated 
workers  to  compete  •with  imports  or  other 
domestic  competition. 

Adjustment  assistance  for  workers  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  monetary  payments 
called  trade  readjustment  allowances  which 
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are  bka«d  on  the  workers'  past  earning  ex- 
perience and  limited  to  a  maximum  of  65 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  manu- 
facturing employment;  tralnlnc;  and  retrain- 
ing opportunities;  and  relocation  allowances 
to  BMtst  heada  of  houaeholds  to  move  to  new 
location*  where  there  1»  certainty  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  desire  to  encouraee  Improved  produc- 
tivity U  llltiBtrated  by  the  emphasis  Con- 
gress placed  on  training  Under  the  Act.  If  a 
worker  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  sultahle 
available  training  opportunities,  he  can  be 
denied  other  adjustment  i.ssistince  The  em- 
phasis on  training  is  well  pl:\ced  We  all  know 
from  experience  that  the  worker  who  is  able 
to  adapt  to.  and  take  advantage  of.  chanee 
has  the  best  chance  to  enjoy  a  lifetime  of 
rising  Income  and  stable  employment.  This 
program  benefits  all  of  us  m  the  long  run 
since  by  improving  skills  and  worker  pro- 
ductivity we  increase  our  ability  to  expand 
the  national  product  and  thus  m.ike  possible 
higher  living  standards  for  us  all 

Under  the  Trade  Expannon  Act.  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  responsible  for  making  the 
initial  decisions  which  determines  whether 
firm*  or  workers  might  be  eligible  to  receive 
adjustment  assl.staiice  Only  Hve  worker 
groups  and  Ave  firms  attempted  to  obtain 
adjustment  assistance  under  tlie  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  and  none  of  the=e  groups  or 
firms  were  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  ad- 
justment assistance  presently  in  the  Act. 
This  experience  has  made  both  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  aware  of  the  need 
to  modify  the  criteria  so  that  the  objective 
of  the  program  relating  to  workers  and  firms 
can  be  more  fully  achieved. 

We  have  had  experience  with  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  under  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  which  Imple- 
ments the  U5 -Canadian  Auto  Agreement. 
In  18  months  of  operation  of  the  program, 
about  2.000  individual  workers  filed  for  bene- 
fits— of  which  about  1.100  were  found  to 
satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  and  sub- 
sequently to  receive  adjustment  assistance 
benefits. 

The  adjustment  assistance  benefits  avail- 
able to  workers  under  the  Auto  Act  are 
identical  to  those  provided  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  although  the  procedures  for 
gaining  access  to  the  program,  and  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  worker  and  firm 
eligibility  are  substantially  different.  Under 
the  Auto  Act.  the  Tariff  Commission  con- 
ducts an  investigation  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  The  Automotive  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Board,  made  up  of  the  SecreUrles 
of  Labor.  Commerce,  and  Treasury  makes 
the  determinations  of  eligibility  for  groups 
of  workers  and  firms. 

We  believe  that  adjustment  assistance  Is 
an  effective  way  to  assist  workers  and  firms 
to  adapt  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  the  Administration 
will  be  asking  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  insure  that  the  In- 
tent and  promise  of  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  can  be  realized  by  workers 
and  firms  who  have  been  displaced  because 
of  import  competition. 

To  conclude.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  brief  summary  of  our  stake  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round: 

Job  Opportunities — Higher  Wages— Stable 
and  Rising  Incomes  and.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
locations resulting  from  Import  competition. 
The  Opportunity  to  Improve  the  Skills  and 
Earnings  Potential  of  Displaced  Workers. 


AORICULTURAL  DEPARTNTENT 
tfl'UN'l'S  HURT  PARMER 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
BniT]  may  extend  his  irmarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectior;  to  the  reciucit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Afrriculture  submitted  a  report 
to  Con^'res.s  la.st  Friday  which  dealt  with 
the  parity  income  position  of  the  Ameri- 
ca:i  farmer.  Despite  some  tricky  figure 
juggling,  changing  of  terms  and  plea 
that  parity  is  '  iio  longer  a  meaniiitjful 
term.  ■  the  .sad  state  of  American  agri- 
culture shows  throut-'h. 

Everj'onc  still  knows  what  parity 
means  and  evor>-one  knows  it  is  at  the 
rockbottom  figure  of  74  percent,  the  low- 
est since  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930s. 

No  amount  of  tampering  willi  the  sta- 
tistics can  fail  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
American  agricultural  economy  is  at  low 
ebb.  Imports  continue  to  flow  in  at  record 
high  levels  and  with  apparent  adminis- 
tration blessin!^  Action,  when  it  does 
come,  as  in  the  case  of  dairy  import 
curbs,  is  too  Utile  and  too  late.  And  for 
every  commodity  which  is  eventually 
looked  at  by  the  administration,  another 
dozen  are  neelected. 

Most  trasically.  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  Is  not  receiving  u  fair 
price  for  his  products,  no  matter  how  you 
judge  the  figures.  It  makes  Uttle  differ- 
ence if  tlie  Department  calls  it  -parity." 
or  "parity  of  income."  or  "parity  re- 
turns." or  whatever  term  they  are  going 
to  come  up  with  next  week,  one  fact 
stands  out:  the  American  farmer  is  being 
shortchanged. 

This,  when  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  find  noth- 
ing better  to  do  except  become  hysterical 
at  congressional  hearings,  ca.sts  a  gloomy 
shadow  over  rural  America  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoias  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Harviy  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  very  critical 
amendment  will  be  offered  when  legisla- 
tion, HR  9547.  on  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  considered  by  this 
body,  perhaps  later  this  week. 

The  amendment,  defeated  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
would  reduce  the  U.S.  financial  partici- 
pation In  this  program  from  $300  million 
to  $250  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years. 

I  personally  hope  that  such  an  amend- 
ment Is  not  offered  But.  if  it  is  offered 
as  now  reported,  I  InU-nd  to  vote  againt 
it. 

At  this  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  explam  thoroughly  my  opposition  to 
such  an  amendment  In  doing  so.  I  would 
first  emphasize  that,  like  most  Members, 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  pressing  financial 
burdens  on  our  Nation.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  I  have  called  for  and  voted 
for  appropriate  cuts  in  Goveriiment 
spending  on  several  pieces  of  let;lslation 
already  considered  by  this  90th  Congress. 
However,  I  do  believe  we  must  con- 
sider "special  facts  and  figures"  associ- 
ated with  the  operations  and  functions 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

Foremost,  I  believe,  is  that  fact  that 
this  is  a  loan  procram.  It  is  not  a  j;ivc- 
away  proposition  In  6  of  the  7  years  that 
I  have  served  in  Congress,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  support  our  country's  for- 
cicn  aid  program.  I  felt  and  I  still  do 
that  its  unilateral  approach  was  unsuit- 
able. Furthermore,  this  tired  prcrram 
has  failed  to  encoura^'e  the  proper  "in- 
vestment" and  responsibility  from  the 
benefitins  countries.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, of  course,  is  that  the  United 
suites  simply  cannot  afford  outriuht 
cash  -lifts  any  longer.  Actually,  it  is  ques. 
tionablc  whether  we  could  ever  afford 
to  be  Santa  Clans  to  the  world. 

I  recall  that  during  debate  on  accept- 
ance of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
early  in  1966.  I  commented  that  I  sup- 
ported not  only  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  but  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  at  that  time 
and  for  my  first  6  years  In  Congress, 
I  was  and  remain  convinced  that  these 
international  organizations  are  just  as 
well.  If  not  better  run  than  our  own  for- 
eign aid  programs  in  many  Instances. 
I  view  this  type  of  legislation— Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — as  the 
means  of  encouraging  multilateral  sup- 
port of  worthy  projects.  These  are  loan 
programs— not  giveaways. 

For  example,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  is  a  regional  lending 
Institution  which  includes  the  United 
States  and  the  19  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  would 
mention  that  this  organization  was  es- 
Ublished  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration in  1959.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  Cuba  Is  not  a  member  and  Is  not 
eligible  for  membership. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Castro  and  the  constant 
activities  of  the  Communists  to  spread 
unrest,  and  yes,  even  revolution  through- 
out Latin  America.  We  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  future  of  Latin  and  South  America 
to  say  the  very  least. 

Thus,  I  feel  it  is  doubly  important  that 
we  in  the  United  States  welcome  opixjr- 
tunitles  advanced  by  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  so  that  these  coun- 
tries can  help  themselves.  It  is  to  our  own 
best  Interests  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

While  I  know  the  next  point  that  I 
make  will  be  mentioned  many  times,  it  is 
imnortant  enough  to  renumcratc  here. 
That  is  that  the  U.S.  participaUon  in  the 
Bank  will  be  reduced  from  85  percent  to 
75  percent.  H.R.  9547  would  authorize 
$900  million  as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  pro- 
posed $1,200  million  Increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions—PSO.  The  remaining  $300  million 
would  be  supplied  by  the  Latin  nations. 
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While  the  percentage  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion decreases,  an  Increase  of  100  percent 
is  scheduled  for  the  Latin  nations.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  evidence  of  the  Latin 
nations'  willingness  to  undertake  self- 
help  measures  than  their  agreement  to 
increase  their  financial  participation  at 
such  a  great  rate. 

The  measure,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  ami  Currency,  Is 
a  reasonable  approach  in  my  judgment 
to  reaffirm  our  Nation's  sincere  desire  to 
help  our  neighbors  and  to  strengthen  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be 
shortsighted,  and  as  a  result,  shortchange 
our  friends  in  need. 


NASA 


SHOULD      KEEP 
INFORMED 


CONGRESS 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rums- 
feld] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant provision  of  S.  1296,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Wednesday,  June  28,  1967,  requires 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  keep  the  Congress  "fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed"  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  activities  of  NASA. 

TTie  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
place  upon  NASA  an  affirmative  duty  to 
keep  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  In- 
formed. It  complements  the  current  law 
which  requires  only  that  NASA  may  not 
withhold  information  from  Congress. 
The  recent  hearings  on  the  tragic  Apollo 
204  fire  raised  serious  questions,  first  as 
to  the  general  availability  of  informa- 
tion from  NASA  upon  request  from  Con- 
gress, and  second,  as  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  NASA  to  voluntarily  come  forward 
and  make  information  available  to  Con- 
gress on  NASA's  own  Initiative. 

An  example  of  the  basis  for  requiring 
NASA  to  bring  forth  information  is  found 
in  the  matter  of  the  Phillips  report. 
In  two  respects,  the  issue  of  the  Phillips 
report  illustrates  the  need  for  the  new 
information  provision  in  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill.  First,  NASA  felt  no  obli- 
gation to  reveal  the  existence  of  the  re- 
port to  anyone,  even  when  asked  about 
it  directly.  Had  there  been  a  requirement 
to  keep  the  committee  informed,  the  com- 
mittee might  have  been  aware  of  the 
management  and  quality  control  prob- 
lems experienced  in  the  program  before 
it  took  the  Apollo  accident  to  bring  the 
matter  out.  Second,  the  Phillips  report 
referred  to  NASA  having  been  "forced  to 
accept  slippage  in  key  milestone  accom- 
plishments, degradation  in  hardware  per- 
formance and  increasing  costs"  from  the 
contractor.  In  two  regards,  the  new  in- 
formation provision  would  adjust  such 
a  situation ;  the  contractor  might  be  more 
intent  on  living  up  to  his  contract  if  he 
knew  NASA  had  to  inform  the  Congress 
of  problems  with  program  progress;  and 


the  Congress  would  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  being  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli  during  hearings  on  the  yearly 
NASA  authorization  and  having  no 
choice  but  to  accept  increased  costs 
and  or  postponed  goals. 

NASA  Administrator  Webb  stated,  in 
reply  to  questioning  before  the  Senate 
committee,  that  NASA  had  no  guidelines 
as  to  when  serious  situations  such  as  the 
conditions  underlying  the  Phillips  re- 
port would  be  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention.  Yet  findings  of  the  Phil- 
lips report  closely  parallel  the  findings 
of  the  Apollo  Review  Board.  For  ex- 
ample, finding  10  of  the  Apollo  Review 
Board  included: 

Deficiencies  existed  In  Command  Module 
design,  workmanship  and  quality  control. 
These  deficiencies  created  an  unnecessarily 
hazardous  condition  and  their  continuation 
would   imperil   any   future  operations. 

Conclusions  of  the  Phillips  report, 
which  was  prepared  "as  a  result  of  the 
continued  failure  of — the  contractor — 
to  achieve  the  progress  required  to  sup- 
port the  objective  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram," include  the  following: 

Delayed  and  compromised  ground  and 
quallflcatlon  test  programs  give  us  serious 
concern  that  fully  qualified  filght  vehicles 
will  not  be  available  to  support  the  lunar 
landing  program. 

(Contractor)  quality  Is  not  up  to  NASA 
required  standards  .  .  .  Performance  goals 
for  demonstraOng  high  quality  must  be 
established.  And  trend  date  must  be  main- 
tained and  given  serious  attention  by  man- 
agement to  correct  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  this  context,  that 
at  the  time  the  Phillips  inspection  was 
made  and  the  report  rende-ed,  the  space- 
craft in  which  the  fatal  fire  occurred 
was  on  the  line  at  the  contractor's  plant. 

Since  NASA  has  never  had  the  re- 
quirement which  the  information 
amendment  would  make  law,  it  is  hard 
to  project  the  benefits  to  NASA  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  which  might 
result.  The  experience  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as  stressed 
by  its  chairman.  Senator  Pastore,  sug- 
gests that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
could  only  work  "to  the  advantage  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  taxpayers." 

By  far  the  most  eloquent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  amendment  is 
the  nearly  identical  language  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  authorization.  In 
the  House  report,  the  committee  which 
adopted  the  amendment  stated: 

The  committee  believes  that  this  section 
is  necessary  to  better  enable  the  committee 
to  carry  out  Its  legislative  and  Investigative 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  activities  of 
NASA,  and  In  order  that  the  committee  will 
be  aware  of  potential  problem  areas  prior  to 
their  crystallization. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  adopt 
the  amendment,  but  included  in  their 
report  stronger  language  than  appeared 
in  the  House  document,  and  included  the 
following : 

You  committee  wishes  to  re-emphaslze  the 
policy  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
should  keep  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  respect  to  all   of  the 


activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Only  In  this  way  can 
these  committees  properly  perform  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  our  national 
civilian  space  program. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  against  the 
information  provision  Is:  "The  require- 
ment to  keep  the  committees  informed  is 
already  in  the  present  law."  This  argu- 
ment falls  short  of  the  mark.  The  most 
superficial  reading  of  the  present  law 
Indicates  that  NASA  is  prohibited  from 
withholding  information,  but  not  affirm- 
atively required  to  produce  it  absent  a 
committee  request. 

Another  argument  put  forward  in  op- 
position to  the  information  provision  can 
be  stated  as  follows : 

The  amendment  will  create  too  much  work 
for  the  members  of  the  Space  Committees. 

This  objection  is  belied  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  amendment  is  not  designed 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  information 
which  could  be  made  available  to  the 
committees;  it  only  requires  that  NASA 
exercise  initiative  In  supplying  informa- 
tion to  keep  the  committees  Informed. 
Moreover,  In  the  light  of  disclosures  dur- 
ing the  recent  Apollo  hearings,  the  com- 
mittees should  at  minimum  be  afforded 
the  opportimity  to  assess  whether  they 
personally  are  doing  enough  by  way  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  space  program. 

A  third  argument  against  the  Informa- 
tion provision  Is : 

The  amendment  Implies  a  criticism  of 
NASA  and  Administrator  Webb  that  is  un- 
warranted. 

Any  criticism  of  NASA  or  Mr.  Webb, 
real  or  imagined,  would  be  outweighed  by 
the  opportunity  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence In  NASA-Space  Committee  per- 
formances and  relationsiilps. 

Improvement  is  imperative  in  the  re- 
lationship between  NASA  and  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  in  the  matter  of 
NASA-originated  information.  Public 
confidence  in  NASA  and  the  goals  of  our 
space  program  require  not  only  improve- 
ment in  the  information  flow,  but  also 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  manifest 
intent  to  solve  it. 

Arguments  against  the  information 
provisions  are  curious.  Neither  in  sub- 
stance nor  in  practice  is  the  present  law 
sufficient.  Overwork  can  hardly  be  a 
problem,  since  both  committees  in  their 
reports  Indicate  dramatic  improvement 
in  information  flow  is  required.  The  pub- 
lic interest  demands  enactment  of  a 
measure  which  could  only  improve  the 
access  by  the  people's  representatives  to 
the  taxpayers'  space  program. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  NASA  Administrator 
to  keep  Congress  "fully  and  currently  " 
Informed  will  be  Included  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  finally  approved  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  1968. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bob 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
week  of  July  16-22  Is  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Thla  Is  an  excellent  time  for  us  to 
look  back  over  a  half  century  of  com- 
munism and  see  what  It  has  done  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  no  plague  has  ever  done 
the  damage  to  mankind  that  commu- 
nism has  Inflicted. 

Those  21  countries  that  compose  the 
captive  natloris  have  been  afflicted  with 
the  blight  and  terror  of  world  commu- 
nism for  up  to  two  decades  The  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  now  have  spent  50 
years  working  for  Communist  masters. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  killed. 
tortured,  torn  from  their  homes,  forced 
into  slave  labor. 

In  a  pamphlet.  "Review  of  US.  Policy 
Toward  the  USSR  ,"  Mr  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky  points  out  that  the  Russians 
have  attempted  to  propagandize  the 
world  into  believing  that  the  huge  land 
mass  which  it  now  claims  Is  really  Rus- 
sia. He  notes  that  the  original  Soviet 
Union  was  enlarged  by  conquest  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  today  is  a  centralized 
Communist  government  ruling  over  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations. 

Dobrlansky  states  it  is  a  myth  that 
these  nations  are  progressing  toward  In- 
deiiendence.  He  said  the  'interlocking" 
Red  syndicate  that  controls  the  captive 
nations  may  have  squabbles,  but  that  the 
control  Is  ironclad,  harsh  and  unyielding 
We  hear  much  these  days  of  establish- 
ing a  "detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
This,  ot  eourae.  has  been  a  long-held  goal 
of  the  Communist  world  Our  active  role 
in  VletDam  today,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
directly  and  militarily  opposing  us  there. 
should  preclude  any  moves  to  lessen  our 
cold  war  alertness  toward  the  Russians 
at  this  time.  The  performance  of  Mr. 
Kooygln  following  the  Olassboro  "sum- 
mit" indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
thaw  to  cold  war  strategy  by  the  Com- 
mtmlJia. 

The  foftl  of  the  Reds  when  they  broke 
into  power  In  Russia  in  1917  was  world 
domination.  They  have  not  abandoned 
that  goal.  They  have  made  substantial 
territorial  sains  in  their  50  years  of  sub- 
jugation, subversion,  maneuverlni;,  be- 
trayal, and  warfare. 

As  the  Soviets  celebrate  their  half  cen- 
tury of  power,  it  behooves  us  all  as  Amer- 
icans to  examine  our  role  in  today's 
world,  to  reafBrm  our  commitment  to 
freedom,  and  to  remember  that  50  years 
from  now  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
to  celebrate  an  all-Communist  world. 
We  stand  in  their  way.  We  stand  for  the 
hopes  of  freedom-loving  men  and  women 
everywhere— including  those  millions 
who  now  live  in  the  captive  nations  of 
the  Red  orbit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  S[x>aker.  I  am 
appalled  to  'earn  from  the  EK^partment 
of  Defense  that  the  United  States  cur- 
rently is  tr?inins  mlUUiry  personnel  of 
Arab  nations,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
."^ame  nations  are  recflvlmr  military  aid 
and  equipment  as  well  as  advice  from  the 
Soviet  Union  In  my  judirment.  thl.s  en- 
tails a  ,?rave  risk  to  our  national  security 
and  should  be  stepped  Immrdlately. 

It  takes  no  preat  imagination  to  real- 
ize that  when  we  train  military  person- 
nel from  other  nations  they  necessarily 
must  receive  a  certain  amount  of  confi- 
dential information  and  in.structlon  in 
the  use  of  classified  stratei;lc  weapon.s. 
Al.so,  of  course,  they  become  familiar 
with  U  S    military   tralnlnt;   t(>chniques. 

Currently,  for  example,  we  are  train- 
In^'  miUta.T  personnel  from  Iraq,  Libya, 
the  Sudan,  and  .Syria  even  though  these 
natlon.s  have  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  State.s  We  aLs<i  are 
training  personnel  from  Jordan,  Leba- 
non, Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tuni- 
sia Personnel  from  the  latter  two  coun- 
tries are  even  receiving  instruction  at 
the  Army  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans  Altot^fther  we  are  training 
nearly  350  military  personnel  from  nine 
Arab  nations. 

It  Ls  IncorKelvable  to  me  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  not  Uke  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  relieve  these  Arab 
mihtar>'  personnel  of  the  Information 
they  have  received  In  the  United  States. 
or  at  US   bases  overseas  where  some  of 


the  training  takes  place.  And  it  is  al.so 
inconceivable  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  nor  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  recognized  the  breach  of 
security  Involved  here  and  brought  it  to 
a  prompt  end. 

In  my  judiiment,  both  Departments 
owe  the  American  people  a  full  explana- 
tion for  this  irresponsible  attempt  to  win 
back  diplomatic  relations  with  these 
Arab  countries  at  the  exix'n.se  of  endan- 
gering our  national  security 

With  permission  granted.  I  inelude  the 
attached  documents  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  EK'fen.se,  which  list  the  current 
number  of  Arab  military  personnel  re- 
ceiving pilot  training  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  Arab  person- 
n<-l  who  received  training  of  all  types 
during  the  past  4  years: 

PiUit  training  conducted  in  the  United  States 
for  mtlitari/  penonnel  from  the  Arab 
count  ties   and  Israel 
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Country 

NuffllMr  ot 

personnel 

lrime'1  during 

period  fiscal 

year  1964  «7 

Number  o( 
personnel 
currently 
IR  traininf 

Iraq           .... 

10 
0 

s 
s 

4S 

4 
t 

0 

Israel  „ 

Jifljn     ................... 

24 

lib»j  ..,....«_..„ 

Mo'CKTCO . 

'.»u)i  Arebii 

ijudjn             ............... 

10 

Tutjl         

ai 

41 

NOTES 

1  Pilot  ttamini  includes  botk  undertraduate  ptiol  trimint 
lor  n«»  ixlolj  and  advanced  Irainmi  lor  aiperienced  vnoH 

.'  There  ij  no  pilot  Iraming  being  conducted  (or  ottie'  'no 
countnn 

I  Tie  piwt  training  lor  Israel.  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  >s 
urder  ttie  foreign  ir^iiitiiy  sales  i<ragiain. 


U.S. 

military  training  for 

selected  counlriem 

Focal  year  1964 

Dml  TMr  1965 

Fiscal  year 

966 

Foci 

1  year  1967 

Country 

Grant 

Other 

Total 

Grant 

Other 

Total    Grant    Otber 
aid 

Total 

Grant 
aid 

Other 

Total 

Iraq        

44 

l» 



...... 

44 

19 
40 

774 
■1 

133 

ice 

9 

7 
45 

I 
2 

4S 

-23 
143 

69 

» 

no 

3* 

a 

34 



2 

164 

...   ^. 

...... 

...   . 

47  i       40    

164 63 

?1         33           5 
344       616  1 

69  ,    b;  1      a 

50       206    

no  I     140  1         2 

40 

63 

38 

616 

65 

206 

142 

25 

6 

57 

3 

42 

"si" 

21 
80 
324 
93 
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NOTES 

United  Slates  has  nol  srovided  military  training  lor  *lgern   Kuwait,  or  Mauretama  ,..•..  „,i,.,n. 

■  Ottier  ■  training  ncludes  that  provided  eittier  b»  tbe  U  S  military  services  on  a  tuilionfree  basis  or  under  the  loreign  military 
sales  (f  MS)  program 
The  training  progr»Tis  lor  Sscal  year  I%«  'or  Iraq  Sudan,  anr)  Syria  ha»e  been  suspended 
The  above  totals  irKlude  an  insignificant  number  ol  foreign  civilians  truped  at  U  S.  military  sctiools. 


MILITARY    TRAININa    OF    PERSON- 
NEL OP  ARAB  NATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  genUeman  from  Csdifomla  [Mr.  Bob 
Wiuoa]  may  extend  hia  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkix>iu>  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  SOMETHING -FOR - 
NOTHING— UNTIL  YOU  FIND  ITS 
NOTHING 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  89th  Congress  I  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  texts  of  several 
advertisements  sponsored  by  the  War- 
ner Si  Swasey  Co..  of  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturers of  machine  tools,  textile  ma- 
chinery, and  construction  equipment. 
Warner  &  Swasey  has  received  over  the 
years  many  commendations  from  people 
who  have  seen  their  ads  but  who  did  not 
necessary  use  their  products.  The  reason 


for  this  is  the  fact  that  this  company 
believes  in  selling,  through  its  ads,  the 
philosophy  of  individual  responsibility 
which  has  made  out  Nation  great,  yet 
unique. 

For  instance,  the  latest  Warner  & 
Swasey  ad,  as  It  appears  in  the  July  24, 
1967,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
is  of  page  size,  yet  the  bulk  of  its  message 
is  slanted  toward  all  American  citizens. 
Warner  &  Swasey  fully  realizes  that  the 
welfare  of  its  business  efforts  goes  hand 
in  glove  with  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Would  that  such  wholesome 
double  vision  were  more  widespread. 

I  insert  the  latest  Warner  &  Swasey 
advertisement  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  its  brief  message  provides  much 
food  for  thought: 

You   Can't   Beat  Somkthing-for-Noth- 
iNG — Until  You  Find   It's  Nothing 

When  you  offer  me  higher  wages,  security 
for  my  old  ftfie.  part  of  my  rent  free — I'd  be 
foolish  not  to  take  It  all  and  want  more, 
wouldn't  I? 

Until  I  learned  (too  late)  that  I  was  paying 
tor  my  "free"  rent  In  higher  taxes  all  my  life; 
and  that  my  high  wage  (no  one  demanded  I 
produce  more,  to  pay  It)  increased  costs  and 
the  prices  I  had  to  pay  so  I  was  paying  my 
own  bigger  pay  and  that  of  others,  too;  and 
that  my  old  age  "security"  evaporated  when 
dozens  of  government  "plans"  brought  Infla- 
Uon  to  wipe  out  savings  and  security. 

"Something  for  nothing"  Is  sucker  bait  and 
can  never  be  anything  else — and  the  fish  who 
take  It  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
getting  hooked. 


COUNTERING  COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BROOKI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
stated  recently  by  a  commission  of  18 
top  military  experts  working  with  the 
American  Security  Council  that: 

For  a  half-century,  Soviet  leaders  have 
time  and  again  rejjeated  that  Communism's 
ultimate  objective  la  world  domination.  But 
many  in  the  Free  World  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  leaders  mean  what 
they  say. 

Now.  exactly  50  years  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  first  Communist  state,  world 
communism  is  massing  a  propaganda 
barrage  which  will  laud  their  alleged 
gains,  and  serve  to  subtly  temper  ghastly 
memories  of  Communist  methods  and 
true  history.  It  will  be  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  Communists  to 
broadcast  to  the  world  and  it  will  also 
come  as  an  unparalleled  challenge  to  the 
free  world  to  counter  a  worldwide  prop- 
aganda effort. 

It  is  Imperative  for  all  persons  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  last  50  years. 
This  next  year,  as  never  before,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  faced  with  this 
all-out  Communist  effort,  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  their  system  of  govern- 
ment and  their  belief  In  God -given 
freedom. 


To  illustrate  the  fallacies  perpetrated 
In  the  name  of  world  communism  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  table  of  contents 
of  "Workers'  Paradise  Lost:  50  Years 
of  Soviet  Communism,  a  Balance 
Sheet." 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  Eu- 
gene Lyons,  associate  editor  of  Reader's 
Digest  and  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
cerning anti-Communists,  sis  a  treat- 
ment of  the  last  50  years  of  communism. 
In  addition  to  his  excellent  work,  "As- 
signment in  Utopia,"  Mr.  Lyons  can  be 
remembered  as  one  of  those  who  fought 
against  communism  when  it  was  un- 
popular to  do  so,  and  who  has  consist- 
ently warned  against  the  soft-line  poli- 
cies which  portray  a  mellowing  Com- 
munist leadership. 

The  table  of  contents  gives  some  idea 
of  the  "myths"  which  the  Communists 
would  have  the  free  world  believe. 

Workers'  Paradise  Lost:  50  Years  of  Soviet 
Communism — A  Balance  Sheet 

TABL.E  OF  contents 

Part.  I.  Verdict  of  Five  Decades. 
Part  II.  Myths  and  Realities. 

1.  The  myth  that  the  Bolsheviks  came  to 
power  through  revolution. 

2.  The  myth  that  the  masses  supported 
the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power. 

3.  The  myth  that  Soviet  communism  Is 
"Marxist"  and  "socialist". 

4.  The  myth  that  Soviet  Russia  has  a 
"classless  society". 

5.  The  mytli  that  Russia  before  the  revolu- 
tion was  an  economic  desert. 

6.  The  myth  that  the  old  Russia  was  a 
political,  cultural  and  social  wasteland. 

7.  The  myth  that  the  Soviet  people  love 
the  communist  system. 

8.  The  myth  that  in  World  War  n  the 
people  fought  to  defend  communism. 

9.  The  myth  that  the  First  Five  Year  Plan 
was  a  triumphant  success. 

10.  The  myth  that  communism  Is  a 
rational  short-cut  to  modern  Industrial- 
ization. 

11.  Tlie  myth  that  centralized  national 
planning  is  a  magic  formula  for  growth  and 
prosperity. 

12.  The  myth  that  "economic  reforms" 
foreshadow  a  return  to  the  free  market. 

13.  The  myth  tbat  collectivized  farming  Is 
the  answer  for  hungry  nations. 

14.  The  myth  that  communism  provides 
abundance  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 

15.  The  myth  that  the  Soviet  Union  since 
de-Stallnlzatlon  has  become  "liberal"  and  Is 
evolving  toward  democracy. 

16.  The  myth  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  antl- 
Imperlallst  and  antl-colonlal. 

17.  The  myth  that  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
a  champion  of  world  peace. 

18.  The  myth  that  "peaceful  coexistence" 
means  what  it  says. 

19.  The  myth  that  Soviet  communism  has 
fostered  progress  In  science. 

20.  The  myth  that  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
moted the  arts  and  culture. 

21.  The  myth  that  communism  is  a 
rational  model  for  underdeveloped  nations. 

Part  m.  What  Price  Communism?  A  sum- 
mation of  the  costs  of  Soviet  communism  In 
terms  of  life,  terror,  political  and  civil  rights, 
moral  values,  and  world  disorder. 

Part  IV.  Whither  Russia? 

STUDT  BOOKS 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Lyons'  book  there 
are  many  other  texts  which  present 
myriad  facets  of  the  true  legacy  of  the 
October  revolution. 

While  other  means  will  be  used  by  the 
Communists  to  sell  their  version  of  the 
last  50  years,  the  majority  of  their  prop- 


aganda will  come  through  the  written 
word. 

As  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  authority  on 
psychological  warfare  and  revolution  has 
stated: 

Manipulation  of  language  constitutes  one 
of  the  Communists'  most  potent  weapons  In 
their  drive  lor  world  domination  ....  To  the 
Communists,  words  are  tools  to  achieve  ef- 
fects, not  means  to  communicate  In  the 
search  for  truth. 

Every  Communist  communication  must 
convey  an  orthodox,  that  is,  revolutionarily 
activating  message  to  the  party  and  Its 
followers. 

This  same  communication  must  convey  a 
diflerent.  i  e.,  soothing,  pacifying,  and  para- 
lyzing message  to  the  opp>onent  of  com- 
munism. 

Readers  of  this  propaganda  must,  of 
course,  be  wary  of  the  (ifference  of  terms, 
the  unstated  premises,  the  predication 
of  propaganda  statements  and  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  a  list  of  books  which  covers  a 
wide  range  of  topics  dealing  with  com- 
munism. Use  of  these  and  other  texts  can 
add  vital  information  to  methods  and 
operations  of  commimism  over  the  last 
50  years  and  will  serve  as  part  of  a  set 
of  basic  reference  works  for  persons  in- 
terested in  the  "legacy"  of  the  revolution. 

AtJTHOR,  Title  of  Book,  and  Pxtblisher 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.;  "A  New  Slavery"; 
Oceana    Publ.,    N.Y. 

Bouscaren,  Anthony  T.;  "Imperial  Com- 
munism"; Public  Affairs  Press. 

Burnham,  James;  "Containment  or  Libera- 
tion"; John  Day  Co. 

Burnham,  James;  "The  Web  of  Subver- 
sion"; John  Day  Co. 

Dallln,  David  J.;  "The  New  Soviet  Empire"; 
Yale  UnJv.  Press. 

D'Arcy,  Martin  C;  "Communism  and  Chris- 
tianity"; Devin-Adalr. 

de  Toledano,  Ralph;  "Spies,  Dupes  and 
Diplomats";    Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce. 

de  Toledano  and  Victor  Lasky;  "Seeds  of 
Treason";  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Dodd,  Vella  V.;  "School  of  Darkness";  P.  J. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pox,  Col.  Victor  J.;  "The  Pentagon  Case"; 
Freedom  Press,  Inc.,  520  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

Gousenko,  Igor;  "The  Pall  of  a  Titan"; 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co. 

Hook,  Sidney;  "Common  Sense  and  the 
Fifth    Amendment";    Criterion, 

Hoover,  J.  Edgar;  "Masters  of  Deceit"; 
Holt,  N.Y. 

Hunter,  Edward;  "The  Black  Book  on  Red 
China";  The  Bookmaller,  30  West  Price 
Street,  Linden,  N.J. 

Hunter,  Edward;  "Brainwashing";  Parrar, 
Straus  &  Cudahy. 

Leites,  Nathan;  "The  Operational  Code  of 
the  Politburo";  McGraw-Hill,  N.Y. 

Meerlce,  Joost  AM.,  M.D.;  "The  Rape  of 
the  Mind";    World  Publ.,   Cleveland. 

Morris,  Robert;  "No  Wonder  We  Are  Los- 
ing"; The  Bookmaller. 

Noble,  John:  "I  Was  A  Slave  In  Russia"; 
Devln-Adair. 

Orwell,  George;  "Nineteen  Eighty-Four"; 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Overstreet,  Harry  &  Bonaro;  "What  We 
Must  Know  About  Communism";  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co. 

PhUbrlck,  Herbert  A.,  "I  led  3  Lives";  Gros- 
set  &  Dunlap.  N.Y. 

Posseny,  Stephen  T.,  "A  Century  of  Con- 
flict"; Regnery. 

Root,  Prof.  E.  Merrill;  "Brainwashing  In 
the  High  Schools";  Devln-Adalr. 

Taylor,  Henry  J.;  "An  American  Speaks 
His  Mind ";  Doubleday. 
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Weyl,  Nathaniel;  "The  Battle  Against  Dis- 
loyalty"; Thomas  Crowell  Co. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1956;  "The 
Communist  CXinsplracy:  Strategy  &  Tactics 
of  World  Conununlsm";  U.S.  Govt  Printing 
Off..  Washington,  DC. 

Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  US.  Senate; 
"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  What  It  Is — How  It  works";  U.S. 
Gov't   Printing   Off.,    Washington.    DC. 

"Report  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Security";  U  S.  Govt  Printing  Off  , 
Washington,  DC  ,  1957. 

United  Nations  Intern;itlonal  Labour  Of- 
fice— Geneva,  1953;  'Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Forced  Labor";  Imprlmeries 
Reunles  S.A.,  Lausanne    Switzerland. 

In  a  continuing  personal  effort  to 
counter  false  views  of  communism,  I  sub- 
mit three  articles  by  the  well-known  FBI 
coimterspy  and  student  of  communism, 
Herbert  A.  Philbrick 

PiPTT    Years   of   Soviet   Hell 
(By    Herbert    A     Philbrick i 
Nietzsche  wrote    "Violence,  slavery,  danger 
In  the  street  and  in  the  heart.  ever>'thlng  evil 
and  terrible  in  man  serves  as  well  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  human  species  as  its  opposite." 
The  history  of  fifty  years  of  Soviet  hell  has 
proved  Nietzsche  wrong 

The  buUt-ln  characteristics  of  rommu- 
nlsm — violence,  slavery,  danger,  and  evil  — 
have  served  only  to  generate  more  violence. 
more  slavery,  greater  danger  and  more  evil 
than  In  any  other  flfty-year  period  of  re- 
corded history. 

This  year — 1967— will  mark  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion." On  November  7.  1967.  the  dictators  of 
the  Red  criminal  conspiracy  all  over  the 
world  will  be  celebrating  their  "birthday  " 
Enormous  plans  are  already  formulated  for 
a  massive  propaganda  campaign  boasting  the 
"achievements"  of  communism,  alleging 
great  progress  for  the  people  living  under 
comnaunlsm,  and  promi.slng  a  bright  new 
world  for  those  still  living  in  the  non-com- 
munist areas.  This  will  be  brought  ab<jut 
by  the  "inevitable  '  victory  Lif  the  Soviet 
socialist  empire 

Many  millions  of  Russian  rurtles  have  been 
allocated  for  the  mamniuth  t,i.sk  Every  me- 
dium known  to  the  ..-nmmnns.Ht  propagandists 
wlli  be  used  to  .*ell  the  Big  Lie  of  commu- 
nism. At  this  moment  spe^-lal  nims  are  being 
produced  in  Moscow  f.ir  dl.strlbutloo  In 
America.  Several  brand  new  slick  commu- 
nist propaganda  publications  have  already 
appeared,  and  more  are  !n  the  offlng  New 
and  enlarged  propaganda  quarters  have  been 
opened  In  the  captive  nations  as  wei:  as  In 
the  Soviet  Union  lUelf  Every  fellow  traveler 
quisling  and  coUaborat^ir  In  every  country 
will  be  expected  by  the  Soviet  bosses  to  play 
a  role  In  promoting  or  simply  pasoing  on 
the  Big  Lie  messages 

It  behooves  ail  those  who  cherish  liberty, 
therefore,  to  "gird  their  loins  with  truth" 
now — before  the  wave  of  communlat  filth  de- 
scends In  full  force  upon  u.i  It  mu.nt  become 
the  task  of  every  freedom  fighter  to  exp<;>se 
not  only  what  the  communists  have  failed 
to  do  for  the  people — as  they  have  prom- 
ised— but  what,  in  the  pr  »es.s  Miey  have 
done  to  the  people 

This  win  be  no  small  t.usk  The  whole  story 
of  Soviet  hell  is  gigantic  In  proportion — so 
great,  that  no  matter  how  many  volumes 
may  be  written,  the  story  will  never  be  ade- 
quately told  In  sheer  horror  It  boggles  the 
imagination;  it  Is  impossible  for  human 
mind  to  encomp.uss  it 

There  Is  an  added  danger  Hitler  Is  alleged 
to  have  Justified  mass  murder  vn  the  grounds 
that  wholesale  extermination  would  gen- 
erate lees  opposition  to  Nazism  than  Indi- 
vidual killings;  one  death  Is  a  tragedy:  a 
thousands  deaths  is  a  statistic  ' 


But  Insofar  as  the  communist  criminal 
conspiracy  Is  concerned,  we  are  confronted 
not  with  thousands,  but  muUlmlllions  of 
murders. 

In  terms  of  mass  extermination  of  human 
life,  no  totalitarian  power  in  history  can 
begin  to  match  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
munists 

HOW    M.ANY    HWK    PERISHED-> 

How  many  people  have  been  murdered  oy 
the  communists — as  part  and  parcel  of  com- 
munist programming'' 

In  preparation  for  this  series  on  fifty  years 
of  Soviet  hell.  I  queried  by  phone  and  mail 
some  of  the  most  authoritative  sources  I 
know — men  who  have  sjient  years  In  diligent 
study  of  Soviet  horror 

And  the  net  .inswer  is;  God  only  knows — 
It  will  probably  be  beyond  human  capacity 
to  ever  find  out    for  certain 

The  lowest  estimate  made  was  60  million 
people  killed  by  "liquldition.  '  plr.nned  star- 
vation and  torture  .  .  .  and  this  only  for 
Ru.s.sia  and  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
Another  estimate  was  84  million-  again,  not 
counting  Cuba.  Korea.  Tibet.  China  or  Viet- 
nam Nearly  everyone  I  queried  agreed  that 
if  one  were  to  include  all  countries  captured 
and  enslaved  by  the  communists  In  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  number  of  people  deliber- 
ately exterminated  would  run  something 
over  too  million 

WHAT  ABOirr  CHINA? 

The  number  of  victims  in  China  alone 
runs  into  untold  millions 

While  we  are  on  the  important  subject  of 
China  -this  comment  and  prediction 

First,  to  all  newspaper  stories  alleging  that 
Mao  "  now  has  things  well  In  hand  and  that 
victory  has  been  won  by  the  Mao  forces," 
with  peace  "  returning  soon,  get  yourself  a 
great  big  rubber  stamp,  and  label  all  such 
"news"  stories  bunk — spelled  b-u-n-k. 

Although  the  struggle  does  Include  many 
disgruntled  members  and  former  members 
of  the  communist  apparatus,  this  :s  not  the 
whole  story  or  even  the  big  suiry  Basically, 
the  struggle  is  In  fact  a  last-ditch,  desperate 
effort  by  the  non-communist  workers  and 
peasants  In  China,  who  comprise  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  lo  rid  themselves 
of  the  brutal  communist  dictatorship  When- 
ever you  read  Anti-Mao"  in  the  press,  then, 
translate   it  to     Antl-Communlst  " 

Prediction,  baaed  upon  the  course  of  such 
revolts  by  the  people  against  communist  dlc- 
titorshlp«  m  other  countries  and  at  other 
times  the  awful  struggle  in  China  will  In  all 
probability,  continue  for  as  long  as  three  or 
more  years 

Win  the  people  win?  Baaed  on  the  reci>rd. 
the  answer  Is;  probably  not  No  country  once 
ensU'.ed  hy  the  communists  In  the  'ast  fifty 
years  has  ever  become  free — despite  the  mo»t 
de'»p«'rate  efforts  if  the  workers  and  farmers 
The  only  wav  the  {ie<.p!e  of  China  could  de- 
feat the  communist  minority  would  be  with 
outside  help  from  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  and  there  is  no  indication  the 
US  policy  is  designed  to  help  any  victim  of 
communism,  anywhere  m  the  world,  once  the 
communists  have  seUed  control 

What.  then,  will  end  the  struggle  in  China'* 
Mass  starvation  Strong  bodies  and  strong 
wills  win  stand  up  against  guns  and  tanks, 
terror  and  torture  -but  once  starvation  sets 
m.  then  both  the  will  as  well  as  strength  to 
resist  vanishes  The  destruction,  the  killing, 
the  plundering  in  China  will  first  bring  eco- 
nomic ch.ios:  and  following  economic  chaos, 
death  by  malnutrition 

There  is  only  one  factor  which  might 
change  the  picture,  the  age  and  health  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung  If  Mao  should  suddenly  die. 
it  Lh  difficult  to  predict  what  the  headless 
hydra  might  d'> 

One  can  only  speculate  what  might  have 
h.ippened.  for  example.  If  at  the  very  height 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  Khrushchev 
had  suddenly  died    Hungary  might  be  free 


today;  Indeed,  such  a  happy  circumstance 
might  very  well  have  sparked  the  spread  of 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  Soviet  em- 
pire, and  brought  an  abrupt  and  violent  end 
to  communism  everywhere  in  the  world. 

One  thing,  however.  Is  certain;  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Chinese  people  during  these  ter- 
rible days  will  be  Intense.  Wherever  com- 
munism touches  the  lives  of  people,  there  is 
tras;edy,  death  and  disaster.  So  long  as 
communist  tyranny  exists,  and  so  long  as  the 
desire  for  freedom  persists,  common  people 
Will  die  by  the  millions. 

WHY? 

One  may  ask;  why?  Why  the  brutality,  the 
torture,  the  terror'' 

The  aiX)loglsts  for  Red  Tyranny  brush  off 
the  crimes  of  conamunlsm  with  all  sorts  ol 
ingenious  alibis;  and  they  will  be  doing  so 
during  the  1967  communist  propaganda 
r,inipa!i;n 

One  line  is  that  the  Beds  were  simply 
guilty  of  "excessive  zeal";  like  bad  little  boys 
they  were  over-exuberant.  Another  Is  that  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  bad  old  Joe  Stalin,  who 
"went  too  far"  .  .  .  but  now,  we  are  told, 
all  that  has  been  corrected  and  so  there  Is  no 
need  to  worry  ourselves  about  communism 
in  the  future 

Another  line— which  has  been  repeated 
every  single  year  for  the  last  fifty  years  by 
perennial  optimists:  "If  we  Just  wait  a  while, 
It  win  go  away";  Communism  will  mellow, 
or  Is  mellowing,  or  has  mellowed.  Thus,  we 
are  advised,  we  should  do  nothing.  Since 
"doing  nothing"  Is  the  easiest  way  out.  lots  of 
people  have  bought  this  line,  and  because 
we  have  so  often  "done  nothing"  while  the 
communists  were  doing  something,  the  Reds 
have  walked  away  with  victories  they  should 
never  have  won.  Indeed,  It  Is  easy  to  find 
many  such  examples  during  the  last  fifty 
ye;irs 

Another  line  Is  that  although  all  com- 
munists are  communists,  there  are  good  com- 
munists and  bad  communists,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  help  the  good  communists. 
(But  never,  ncicr  help  the  victims  of  com- 
munism I 

Others  will  admit  the  "mlsUikes"  the  com- 
munists have  m.ide.  but  thrn  blame  their 
"mistakes  "  on  us'  Tills  Is  the  line  of  Dr  John 
C  Bennett,  long-time  mentor  of  the  Union 
Thenlriglcal  School  in  New  York,  and  a  lead- 
ing light  in  National  and  World  Council  of 
CliurcheiB  circles  He  actually  goes  so  far  as 
to  ullbl  that  the  errors  of  Communi.sm  are 
In  large  part  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
Christians  "  This  is  nothing  lej«  than  » 
playing  of  a  long-stiindlng  childish  trick 
When  a  small  child  does  something  wrong, 
he  or  she  will  frequently  pfjlnt  an  accusing 
fin^jer  at  anyone  handy  and  pout  '  It'.s  all 
your  fault'  "  Some  adults  with  childish  minds 
a.tu.xlly  believe  Dr  Bennetts  excuses  for  the 
evil   ways  of  communism 

Another  "excuse"  for  the  sini.ster  deeds 
of  communism  la  that  nice  old  K.irl  Marx 
had  a  gixxl  idea:  only  trouble  was,  it  didn't 
work  out  in  practice  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  admit  that  back  during  college  day.s.  hav- 
ing been  fed  the  liberal"  line  about  com- 
munism, this  was  one  of  my  own  mistaken 
Idea.s  It  tixjk  two  or  three  years  Inside  the 
communist  apparatus  for  me  to  find  out  how 
totally  wrong  I  was.  that  the  Ideas,  the 
theories,  the  philo.sophy  of  communism  Is 
the  very  essence  of  pure  evil,  and  that  far 
from  the  evil  ideas  of  communism  not  work- 
ing in  practice,  tliey  have  worked  In  prac- 
tice and  arr  working  In  practice  right  now. 
all  o-.-»-r  the  world 

MASS    MfRDEH    Jl  STIFIED 

M.WV8  murder  takes  place  under  commu- 
nism not  because  "mistakes'"  are  made;  but 
b«N:ause  the  extermination  of  human  beings 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  communist  pro- 
gram It  would  take  much  too  much  space 
to    document    all    of    the    Marxist-Leninist 
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theoretic  Jargon  in  this  field,  in  our  small 
Bulletin;  I  would  refer  you  to  "CommuniBm, 
Its  Faith  and  Fallacies,"  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Bales  (Baker  Press,  $4.00)  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz,  on  "The  Com- 
munist Mind,"  which  you  can  obtain  by 
writing  to  the  Allen-Bradley  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

When  the  communists  talk  among  them- 
selves of  slaughtering  humans,  they  speak 
as  casually  as  if  they  were  slaughtering 
cattle.  Their  own  official  records  show  that 
they  laugh  while  discussing  mass  liquida- 
tion. 

It  was  at  the  eve  of  the  fifteenth  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  in  December,  1927 
that  Dictator  Joe  Stalin  coolly  announced 
the  proposed  "liquidation"  of  the  Ku- 
laks— the  farmers.  But  from  a  purely  prac- 
tical view,  this  was  Impossible.  After  all, 
pointed  out  Pravda,  the  communist  prop- 
aganda paper,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
grain  was  provided  by  the  so-called  Kulaks. 

One  influential  Bolshevik  stated:  "We 
do  not  intend  to  shoot  all  the  kulaks  and 
their  children  straightaway.  The  kulaks 
make  up  five  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  number  many  millions."  In  view 
of  this,  "more  lenient"  methods  were  rec- 
ommended, such  as  sentencing  them  and 
their  families  to  forced  labor,  particularly 
In  the  Far  North,  Siberia,  and  the  Par  East. 

This  recommendation  was  acted  upon, 
and  Is  duly  noted  In  the  official  communist 
records.  All  of  the  kulaks'  property — houses, 
furniture,  farm  Implements  and  reserves  of 
food  were  confiscated  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  kulaks  deported.  In  cattle 
cars.  One  conservative  source  puts  the  num- 
ber of  deportees  at  three  million  peasants 
plus  their  families.  Of  these,  25  ^o  died  In 
the  Immediate  process. 

The  number  who  perished  from  1938  "to 
1935  In  Russia  numbers  something  over 
20  million. 

In  his  speech  of  February  1956,  Killer 
Khrushchev  cited  some  of  the  entire  popula- 
tions which  had  been  wiped  out  entirely 
during  the  winter  of  1943  and  spring  of 
1944.  He  laughingly  stated  that  "the  Ukrain- 
ians avoided  meeting  this  fate  only  be- 
cause there  were  too  many  of  them  and 
there  was  no  place  to  deport  them."  All  the 
comrades  In   the  hall  laughed. 

COMMUNIST    VICTORT  | 

Many  people  are  under  the  Illusion  that 
the  communists  kill  people  be/ore  the  take- 
o\er  This  Is  not  so.  The  record  shows  that 
cummunlsm  comes  to  power  by  trickery,  by 
deception,  by  making  false  promises  and  by 
lulling  the  people  to  sleep.  It  Is  after  the 
communist  takeover  that  mass  murder  be- 
gins In  earnest. 

Tilt  n  iKiving  established  and  consolidated 
Su\iet  power  In  one  area  they  then  move  on 
to  the  next  area.  Tills,  the  communists  tell 
their  own  members,  will  continue  until  the 
entire  world  Is  conquered. 

Here  are  the  officlHl  pronouncements, 
from  the  conununlsts'  own  manuals  of  In- 
struction, clearly  defining  their  criminal 
code  of  aggression  and  terror: 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy  Is  a  socialist  for- 
eign policy  .  .  .  Party  principles  concerning 
foreign  policy  form  an  organized  part  of  Its 
program,  strategy  and  tactics  .  .  .  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  USSR  Is  a  continuation  of  the 
t^ovict  .st.ifes  Internal  pulley.  In  this  way 
It  Is  subordinate  to  the  basic  and  principal 
aim  of  .Soviet  internal  policy:  to  build  social- 
ism in  our  country  and  to  ensure  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  transition  to  Com- 
munism."! 1 1 

"The  victory  of  socialism  in  one  country 
1.1  not  a  final  aim  In  Itself.  Revolution  In  one 
country  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  self- 
sutf.clent  quunllty.  but  rather  as  a  means  of 
furthering  and  accelerating  the  victory  Of 
the  prLiletariat  in  all  countries.  The  victory 
of  the  revolution  in  one  country   ...  la  at 


the  same  time  the  first  stage  and  necessary 
condition  for  "world  reT0lution."(2) 

"First,  the  country  in  which  socialism  Is 
vlctoriotis  should  do  all  It  can  in  Its  own 
land  to  develop,  support  and  encourage  rev- 
olution in  all  countries.  Second,  in  the 
victorious  country  the  proletariat  wlilch  has 
expropriated  the  capitalists  and  organized 
socialism  at  home,  must  rise  against  the 
remaining  capitalist  world,  attracting  to  it- 
self the  oppressed  masses  in  other  countries, 
stirring  them  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
capitalists  and,  if  necessary,  employ  military 
force  against  the  exploitating  classes  and 
their  8tate8."(3) 

The  communist  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
America,  therefore  can  be  stimmarlzed  In 
the  formula  so  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz;  "External  encirclement,  plus  Inter- 
nal demoralization,  leading  to  progressive 
surrender." 

rOOTNOTES 

(1)  Prom  Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished Moscow;  vol  VIH.  Pg.  267. 

(2)  J.  Stalin,  Questions  of  Leninism,  Mos- 
cow, 1947,  Pg.  loa. 

(3)  BSE — Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  vol 
VIII,  Pg.  672. 

The  seccoid  of  Mr.  Phllbrick's  articles 
deals  with  the  use  ol  "positive  and  nega- 
tive incentives."  He  titles  it  "How  To 
Make  Slave  Labor  Pay": 
Fifty  Teabs  of  Soviet  Hell — 11:   How  To 
Make  Slave  Labob  Pat 
(By  Hert>ert  A.  PhUbrick) 
The  year  1967  will  find  the  communists 
boasting      many      alleged      "achievements" 
reached  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  Soviet 
socialism. 

But  of  all  the  "achievements"  of  Soviet 
tyranny,  the  most  remarkable  and  dubious 
achievement  is  that  the  communists  have 
learned  bow  to  make  slave  labor  pay  off. 

This  discovery  of  the  communist  capital- 
ists (your  definition,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  not 
mine)  must  be  cited  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  inventions  of  communism;  be- 
cause the  history  of  modern  economy  has 
demonstrated  that  slave  lalx)r,  from  a  cold- 
blooded point  of  view,  la  simply  unfeasible 
because  the  slaves  lack  Incentive  to  produce. 
Yet,  m  the  Soviet  empire,  where  every 
worker  Is  chained  to  a  treadmill  leading  no- 
where, undeniable  gains  have  l>een  made. 
How  could  it  l>e  done? 

The  answer  Is  to  be  found  in  an  ingenious 
interlocking  of  two  powerful  tools,  some- 
times called  "the  carrot  and  the  stick,"  but 
more  accurately  defined  as  positive  and  neg- 
ative Incentives. 

Every  other  year  or  so,  somebody  or  other 
makes  the  vride-eyed  "discovery"'  that  the 
conununists  use  Incentives.  It  is  then  pro- 
claimed abroad  the  land  that  the  commu- 
nists are  becoming  capitalists. 

If  the  use  of  incentives  makes  the  commu- 
nists "capitalists,"  then  they  have  always 
been  capitalists  because  they  have  always 
used  Incentives.  Soviet  socialist  economy 
would  utterly  and  immediately  collapse 
without  incentives. 

However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween "incentives"  In  a  moral  society,  built 
upon  the  Idealism  of  brotherly  love,  the 
integrity  and  value  of  the  Individual,  and  a 
God-given  code  of  conduct,  as  against  the 
"incentives"  in  the  God-less,  scientific, 
mechanistic  society  of  Soviet  soclallEm. 

All  of  Soviet  society.  Insofar  as  the  be- 
havior and  control  of  man  is  concerned.  Is 
built  on  the  "scientific"  theories  of  Marx  and 
Pavlov.  Man  is  a  conditioned  animal.  Man 
responds  to  his  environment.  And  the  en- 
vironment in  Soviet  captive  nations  is  called 
"scientific  socialism." 

The  Russian  scientist  Pavlov  found  that 
animals  can  be  conditioned  to  respond,  or 
react.  In  a  programmed  pattern  by  two  types 
of  stimuli;  reward  and  pain. 


And  he  furthermore  found  that  the  nega- 
tive stimuli  of  pain  always  produces  a  quicker, 
greater,  and  more  enduring  response  than 
"rewards." 

By  using  a  base  stimuli  of  pain  and  then 
adding  a  small  portion  of  "reward."  he  could 
reach  the  highest  level  of  response.  By 
scrambling  the  pain-reward  signals,  he 
found  he  could  literally  demolish  the  anlmal- 
machlne  servo-mechanism,  thus  laying  the 
foundations  for  communist  brain-washing, 
thotight  control,  and  "voluntary"'  confes- 
sions. 

For  example;  let  us  suppose  Pavlov  wanted 
to  Induce  a  monkey  to  "produce"  labor  by 
pushing  a  certain  lever.  Every  time  the  lever 
was  pushed,  a  piece  of  banana  (reward) 
would  pop  into  the  cage.  This  would  work 
fine — for  a  time.  But  after  a  while  the  mon- 
key would  no  longer  be  hungry.  He  would 
then  stop  "working."  Or  the  monkey  would 
get  tired  and  decide  to  sleep  rather  than  eat. 
Then  the  Reds  switched  to  a  "negative"  in- 
centive in  the  form  of  pain  by  electric  shock, 
sent  at  regular  intervals.  By  pushing  the 
lever  Just  before  the  elapsed  time— quickly 
learned — the  monkey  would  avoid  the  pain. 
Now  they  had  something!  Now  the  monkey 
"worked"  in  earnest.  The  muscles  in  his  arms 
would  get  lame  and  sore.  He  would  get  sleepy 
and  angry.  No  banana,  however  enticing, 
could  get  the  monkey  to  work.  But  rather 
than  endure  the  pain  of  electric  shock,  the 
monkey  would  keep  throwing  the  lever  to 
the  absolute  maximum  of  endurance.  Sleep 
he  would  go  without.  Food  he  could  do  with- 
out. But  pain  he  would  do  anything  to  avoid. 
In  harnessing  human  labor,  the  commu- 
nist capitalists  (your  definition,  Mr.  Eaton, 
not  mine)  have  harnessed  the  most  powerful 
incentive  of  all — the  will  to  survive.  And  for 
fifty  years,  the  Soviet  socialists  have  alter- 
nated first  the  carrot  and  then  the  stick; 
then  the  carrot,  and  again  the  stick  (or.  more 
accurately,  the  club) .  For  fifty  years  the  Reds 
have  first  used  terror,  torture,  JalUngs,  star- 
vation, liquidation;  and  then,  when  the  club 
would  no  longer  work,  whip  out  the  carrots 
and  the  bananas  and  the  five  year  plans,  and 
the  great  promises  for  the  future  Utopia.  At 
this  parUcular  period,  the  Reds  are  using 
slightly  more  carrot  and  slightly  less  club — 
but  both  negative  and  positive  incentives  are 
still  used. 

An  excellent  example  of  negative-positive 
Incentives  used  today  was  noticed  by  Trade 
Union  expert  Meyer  Bernstein  during  a 
United  Nations  tour  of  Soviet  steel  plants 
last  year  (reported  In  detail  In  another  part 
of  this  Issue).  He  found  that  the  average 
base  pay  In  the  Soviet  steel  monopoly  was 
120  rubles  a  month— truly,  a  "painfully"  low 
income,  far  less  than  necessary  to  provide 
the  "comforts"  of  socialist  society.  By  add- 
ing "positive"  Incentives  In  the  form  of  bo- 
nuses and  awards  for  superior  performance, 
however,  the  communist  bosses  are  able  to 
prod  the  workers  to  produce  an  average  of 
247(i  above  the  work  norms.  The  worker  ends 
up  getting  only  what  the  Red  bosses  wanted 
him  to  have,  but  he  has  worked  an  awful  lot 
harder  to  get  It. 

In  the  concentration  camps,  fifty  years  of 
Soviet  hell  has  produced  still  another  and 
more  horrifying  refinement  of  the  negative 
Incentive  racket.  Here,  of  course,  since  the 
slave  laborers  are  being  punished  for  alleged 
crimes,  the  Idea  is  to  pay  them  nothing.  How, 
then,  to  get  them  to  produce? 

Here,  the  incentive  used  Is  food.  The  very 
best  description  of  the  technique  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  little  book  by  Roger  Baldwin 
entitled  "A  New  Slavery."  Here  you  can  find 
the  whole  program  outlined  in  all  of  Its 
obscene  excellence. 

Mr.  Baldwin  noticed  that  the  concentra- 
tion  camp  slaves   worked   "as   though   their 
lives  depended  on  It."  Why?  Because,  report- 
ed Mr.  Baldwin,  "this  Is  quite  literally  true." 
The   trick   is   to  first  fix   very  high  work 
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norma.  Then  the  KGB  applies  the  Soviet  law 
that  "he  who  doee  not  work,  does  not  eat." 
If  you  produce  your  work  norm,  you  are 
given  a  certain  portion  of  food.  If  you  fall 
to  produce  the  norm,  your  food  ration  U  cut. 
But  now  the  diabolically  clever  minds  of 
the  KGB  slave  masters  come  into  play.  The 
food  Tation  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  level  of 
starvation.  Hence,  any  cut  in  the  food  ration 
now  put«  you  below  the  starvation  level  Less 
food  means  less  strength;  less  strength  means 
less  work,  thus  resulting  In  a  still  further  de- 
duction of  food 

Hence  the  slaves  In  concentration  camp 
Indeed  do  work  'as  though  their  lives  de- 
pend upon  It";  because,  explains  Mr  Bald- 
win, "failure  to  meet  the  work  norm  places 
one  on  a  descending  spiral,  at  the  end  of 
which  U  death." 

And.  of  course,  millions  upon  millions  have 
Indeed  met  death  by  starvation  In  the  Soviet 
SoclalUt  Workers  Utopia— the  Utopia  so 
nobly  defended  by  pseudoUberals  in  the 
United  States. 

Only  la»t  month  I  met  another  former  in- 
mate of  the  Red  communist   concentration 
camps.  I  mention  him  only  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  the  most  recent  of  Innumerable 
victims   1   have   interviewed  over   the   years. 
and  he  will  not  be  the  last    This  man,  now 
living  In  Southern  California,  was  an  officer 
m  the  Polish  Army  during  the  last  war.  He 
was  wounded  at  Tobruk  and  returned  to  Po- 
land— Juat  In  time  to  "greef  the  Red  ■lib- 
erators." The  Soviets  Immediately  began  to 
wipe  out  all  Polish   patriots   who   possessed 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  and  ded- 
ication to  freedom.  Although  my  friend,  as 
a  Polish  Army  officer,  qualified  for  liquida- 
tion,   because    of    hla    war-wounds    he    was 
granted  the  "privilege"  of  slave  labor  in  Si- 
beria. That  was  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  sending  millions  of  dollars  of 
aid  to  the  "Great  Russian  Government"  and 
"good  old  Joe."  At  long  last  he  managed  to 
escape,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1964.  Today  he  is  an  American  citizen— the 
most  grateful,  the   happiest  American   citi- 
zen you  could  find,  his  face  still  aglow  with 
wonderment  aa  he  explained:   "The  freedom 
here!  It  Is  unbelievable!  And  the  food!  Amer- 
icans throw  away  more  food  every  day  than 
thos«   in  concentration   camp   have   to  eat  " 
He  indicated  a  size  about  one  quarter  of 
his   fingernail.   "A   piece   of   fat— that    big — 
would   be  as  manna  from   heaven!",   he  ex- 
claimed.   "We   competed    with    horses,    dogs, 
rats,  for  food — anything  a  horse,  or  dog.  or 
rat  could  eat — we  would  eat  " 

"I  look  at  my  garbage  pall  today,  and  I 
think:  how  wonderful  it  would  be  If  some- 
how I  could  magically  transport  that  Garbage 
pall  to  the  prisoners  In  the  concentration 
camps  today,  because  I  know  how  much  it 
would  mean  to  them."  • 

Yes — we  must  admit,  In  Fifty  years  of 
Soviet  Hell  the  communists  can  Indeed  boast 
many  achievements.  By  building  a  mountain 
of  bones  collected  from  the  bodies  of  millions 
of  worker-victims,  the  Soviet  empire  has 
climbed  from  6th  or  7th  place  to  second 
place  in  world  military  power  Hitler  by  com- 
parison was  a  rank  amateur,  a  mere  begin- 
ner. The  swastika  has  been  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  Hammer  and  Sickle,  the  em- 
blem of  death  that  now  covers  one  third  of 
the  world.  Hail  the  glorious  50th  anniversary 
of  Soviet  Power '. 

The  third  article  Is  a  highly  dramatic 
account  of  the  methods  of  communism 
entitled  "How  Communism  Functions 
Today": 


•Because  my  Polish  friend  has  been 
threatened  with  bodily  harm  If  he  speaks 
out.  his  name  is  not  given  here  The  KGB 
has  long  arms — and  they  reach  Into  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  including  the  United 
States. 


PtJTT     Tears    of    Sovirr    Hkll — HI;     How 

COMMTNISM    Ft-NCTIONS  TODAT 

(By  Herbert  A  Phllbrlck) 
Picture  this  scene  vividly  In  your  mind. 
It  Is  Just  about  dusk  You  have  finished 
dinner  at  home  with  your  wife  and  family, 
and  you  now  look  forward  to  a  comfortable, 
relaxing  evening  with  a  popular  book  you 
have  been  planning  to  read. 

Suddenly  there  Is  a  loud  spilntenng  cr.xsh. 
The  door  of  your  home  Is  smashed  In.  and 
two  fierce  and  haggard  appearing  men  burst 
through  the  giplng  hole  Covered  with  dirt 
and  grime,  they  are  wearing  what  appears 
to  be  some  .sort  of  soiled  Army  fatigues  Each 
carries  a  sub-machlnegun.  leveled  menac- 
ingly In  your  direction 

Your  wife  starts  to  scream,  but  her  cry  Is 
choked  off  by  sheer  fright  when  one  of  the 
gunmen  yelLs  shut  up!  "  and  points  his  ugly 
weapon  straight  at  her  midsection.  Your 
family  dog,  the  friendliest  pet  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, aroused  by  the  racket  and  clatter, 
bounds  In  from  another  room — as  much  out 
of  curiosity  as  concern.  The  second  gunman 
swings  his  weapon  from  the  hip  and  In  one 
short,  ear-splitting  burst,  blasts  the  animal 
Into  a  nearly  unrecognizable  mass  of  flesh, 
bane,  blood  and  gore. 

Horror  stricken,  the  acrid  odor  of  gun- 
powder In  your  nostrils,  you  are  herded  with 
your  wife  and  terrified  children  to  the  broken 
doorway,  where  you  are  shoved  through  by 
brutal  and  painful  Jabs  of  the  gun  butts.  Al- 
though It  Is  now  almost  dark  outside,  you 
are  able  to  discern  that  the  same  fate  has 
also  been  the  lot  of  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors up  and  down  the  street.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal, every  home  has  been  forcefully  entered, 
and  all  the  Inhabitants  captured.  There  had 
been  no  warning,  no  time  to  resist.  You  later 
learn  that  the  entire  block  had  been  sur- 
rounded and  sealed  off  by  a  Red  guerrilla 
band  of  some  50  or  60  men.  Telephone  lines 
have  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  entire  area 
is  helpless  to  call  for  outside  help. 

The  guerrillas,  you  later  discover,  are  not 
amateurs  but  trained  professionals  who  have 
spent  months  of  arduous  •'liberation"  tech- 
niques under  the  expert  direction  of  a  man 
Implicated  In  the  murder  of  President  John 
F    Kennedy. 

All  of  the  Inhabitants  In  the  neighbor- 
hood -men.  women  and  children— your 
friends,  neighbors,  church  and  business  asso- 
ciates— are  herded  U)  a  spot  near  the  center 
of  the  blfxrk  Huddled  together,  nearly  para- 
lys^ed  by  fear,  you  are  completely  encircled 
by  the  armed  thugs  There  Is  not  the  slight- 
est chance  for  you  or  anyone  else  to  attempt 
an  escape. 

You  are  now  f.ice  to  face  with  a  small  sec- 
tor of  the  Iron  curtain — a  capsule  sample  of 
the  obscene  Wall  of  Berlin 

A  spokesman  for  the  Red  guerrillas  steps 
forward,  and  begins  a  communist  'New  Left" 
tirade  You  are  told  that  the  U  S  government 
Is  powerless  to  protect  you— Indeed,  that  the 
authorities  have  no  interest  or  concern  in 
helping  you,  because  they  are  simply  the 
tools  of  big  capitalist  Interests,  the  same 
capiwllsts  who  are  guilty  of  conunlttlng 
imperialist  aggression  in  Vietnam 

The  Red  orator  viciously  attacks  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  The  great  body  of 
your  countrymen  regard  with  abhorrence  the 
course  to  which  Mr  Johnson  haB  committed 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam."  he  screams 
This  course  ■affronUs  b»ith  our  pr.ictical  judg- 
ment and  our  moral  sense  "  He  accuses  the 
President  of  being  arrogant,  of  gambling  with 
our  country's  future,  of  not  having  courage; 
of  'betrayal  "  that  Is  "sinister";  of  nihilistic 
strategy"  and  "totalitarian  tactics  "  "We  are 
shamed  by  his  actions  and  revolted  by  his 
dishonest  excuses  and  pretexts,"  he  declares 
After  the  brief  hate  message  two  ot  the 
armed  Red  Guards  step  forward,  and  while 
you  nearly  pass  out  from  fear  grab  the  man 
next  to  you  and  drag  him  out  before  the 
cowering  people    He  is  a  schoolteacher,   well 


known  to  everyone,  adults  and  children;  a 
recognized  leader  in  cemmunlty  and  civic 
projects.  Unknown  to  you.  a  careful  prelimi- 
nary Intelligence  report  prepared  by  commu- 
nist spies  had  pinpointed  him  as  the  one 
man  in  your  block  as  having  outstanding 
leadership  qualities,  and  one  whose  loyalty  to 
the  United  Slates  Is  unquestioned.  In  the 
other  areas  similarly  Invaded  and  held  by  the 
conununlst  guerrilla  forces,  the  "key"  patriot 
had  been  carefully  selected;  the  Mayor;  the 
Chief  of  Police;  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  so  forth.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  communist  Intelligence  survey  had  re- 
vealed that  the  Mayor  was  pro-communist 
and  antl-Amerlcan.  then  his  life  would  be 
sp:u-ed.  Only  those  leaders  who  were  "super- 
patriots"  were  selected  for  liquidation. 

The  victims.  In  themselves,  were  unim- 
portant; simply  so  long  as  he  or  she  was  a 
sjTuhol,  m  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of  orga- 
nized,  lawful  government. 

Before  your  horrified  eyes,  the  school- 
teacher Is  forced  to  his  knees,  his  hands 
lashed  behind  his  back.  After  subjecting  him 
to  unspeakable  Indignities,  a  gun  is  placed 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  the  trigger  Is  pulled, 
and  his  brains  are  blown  out  before  your 
eves. 

With  the  warning  that  any  person  found 
to  support  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  similarly  dealt  with,  you  are  then 
told  that  you  can  return  to  your  home. 

Fiction?  May  God  help  us — no.  This  is  a 
factual  account  of  u:hat  is  taking  place  Tight 
now:  this  day,  this  teeek,  this  hour.  For  the 
USA.,  substitute  Thailand. 

For  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  substitute 
former  King  Ananda  Mahldon.  For  your 
neighborhood,  substitute  the  village  of  Ban 
Housi  Sal.  For  your  home  and  family,  substi- 
tute the  defenseless  and  blameless  homes  and 
families  in  northeast  Thailand. 

For  the  verbatim,  factual  account  of  the 
whole  bloody,  rotten,  stinking  methods  of 
the  communist  criminals,  send  one  dollar  to 
Mr.  John  M.  Fisher.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council.  123  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606.  Ask  him  to 
send  you  their  security  report  No.  WR  67-15, 
dated  April  10,  1967. 

Its  all  there.  In  detail;  names,  dates, 
places,  facts  and  figures. 

All.  except  for  the  exact  words  of  the 
communist  propaganda  harangue.  These 
were  lifted  from  a  message  given,  not  In 
Thailand,  but  in  the  United  States.  The 
words  appear  In  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  dated 
MiU-ch  29,  1965.  The  hate  message  was  signed, 
among  others,  by  such  notables  as  Lewis 
Mumford,  Dorothy  Brlcker.  Hugh  DeLacy, 
Stephen  Prltchman.  Michael  R.  Halllnan. 
S  M  Lazarus,  Hugh  R.  Manes,  and  Ben 
Margolls. 

The  name  of  Steve  Prltchman  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  me.  since  I  knew  Steve 
rather  well  during  the  time  I  was  a  counter- 
spy for  the  FBI.  In  the  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts area.  Steve,  at  that  time,  occupied  an 
office  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  on  Beacon  HlU  Boston.  His  Girl  Fri- 
day and  right  hand  assistant  was  Martha 
Fletcher,  the  chairman  of  my  communist 
underground  cell.  We  met  In  her  apartment 
I  can  recall  the  whole  business  rather  vividly, 
because  Conuade  Martha  w;is  a  rare  excep- 
tion in  the  communist  apparatus— a  most 
attr.vctlve  fem.ile 

I  can  also  recall  one  particular  evening 
when  we  were  discussing  our  Red  security 
methods,  designed  to  conceal  the  criminal 
and  subversive  activities  of  the  top-flight 
pro-group'  section  of  the  apparatus.  After 
c.irefully  going  over  the  "cover"  stories  of 
each  of  us.  It  was  concluded  that  we  were  in 
good  shape  E\en  Comrade  chairman  Martha 
was  pleased  "The  only  thing  the  FBI  has 
on  me.'-  she  declared.  "Is  that  I  work  with 
Steve  Prltchman  " 

Years  later,  during  the  hey-day  of  the  no- 
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tortous  outfit  of  the  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald— the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee — 
advertisements  of  meetings  of  the  FPCC  ap- 
peared frequently  in  the  left  wing  press  on 
the  West  Coast.  A  street  address  for  the  meet- 
ings was  given.  It  turned  out  that  the  street 
address  was  one  and  the  same  of  a  certain 
Unitarian  "Church"  in  Los  Angeles.  And  it 
further  turned  out  that  the  hoes  at  the 
"Church"  was  a  certain  Steve  Prltctiman. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Fair  Play  For  Cuba 
Cuba  Committee  meeOngs  were  abruptly  dis- 
continued when  one  of  Its  card-carrying, 
dues-paying  members,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
gunned  down  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  hate  propaganda  against  the 
United  States  which  had  been  pushed  under 
the  heading  of  "Cuba,"  was  simply  continued 
under  the  new  heading  of  "Vietnam."  The 
vicious  attacks  against  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  are  now  directed  at  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

One  has  to  hand  It  to  old  Steve,  however. 
Fifty  years  of  Soviet  hell  have  yet  to  make 
him  sick  to  his  stomach.  Through  all  the  days 
of  the  bestial  reign  of  bloody  Joe  StaUn; 
In  the  double-cross  and  brutal  occupation  of 
the  captive  nations  of  ETurope;  In  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  the  Hvingarian  freedom  fighters; 
in  all  of  the  torture  and  terror  and  brutality 
rained  upon  the  hapless  people  of  Cuba;  in 
the  rape  of  Tibet;  and  now  In  the  Inhuman, 
scientific  slaughter  of  Innocent  men,  wom- 
en and  children  of  Thailand  and  Southeast 
Asia,  Steve  Prltchman  has  remained  "one  of 
the  most  typical  siX)nsors  of  communist  front 
organizations"  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
yet  to  vomit. 

The  case  histories  here  dted  dramatically 
illustrate  three  hard  and  fast  facts : 

First — that  in  spite  of  all  claims  of  Soviet 
"mellowing,"  one  can  easily  point  to  current 
day  tactics  by  the  communist  International 
which  are  no  less  heinous  than  In  the  very 
darkest  days  of  Stalinism.  Persecution,  tor- 
ture, terror,  the  slaughter  of  Innocent  vic- 
tims for  political  objectives  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  oommtuilst  theory  and  practice  as 
it  always  has  been. 

Second — In  support  of  the  program  of  the 
communist  International,  communist  propa- 
ganda fronts  still  flourish  in  the  United 
States,  aided  and  abetted  by  those  who  have 
similarly  supported  communist  and  pro- 
communist  causes  over  the  years. 

Third  and  lastly — in  this  year  of  great 
celebration  and  Jubilation  for  the  comm'U- 
nlsts,  marking  50  years  of  Soviet  conquest 
dating  from  November  7,  1917  to  November 
7,  1967,  It  behooves  all  those  who  love  liberty 
und  cherish  freedom  to  not  only  continually 
and  constantly  expose  the  truth  about  pres- 
ent day  communism,  but  also  to  challenge 
those  who  would  spread  the  lie  that  the  com- 
mtinists  have  changed. 

"Whenever  and  wherever  you  may  encoun- 
ter such  an  Individual,  demand  that  proof 
be  produced  from  communist  sovirces  that 
the  Red  bosses  in  Moscow  have  told  their 
members  to  cease  and  desist  their  attack 
against  the  United  States;  or  that  the  com- 
munists have  disavowed  the  teachings  of 
Marxism,  Leninism;  that  they  abandoned 
any  of  their  basic  ideology  Including 
atheism;  materialism;  socialism;  the  need 
to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat; the  use  of  force  and  violence  to  accom- 
plish one's  ends;  or  the  goal  to  communite 
the  entire  world  after  the  Soviet  pattern. 


NEW  CONCEPTS  IN  WEALTH  STA- 
TISTICS AND  CAPITAL  BUDGET- 
ING 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha;t 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  addressing  the 
American  Marketing  Association.  This 
group  was  at  that  time  exploring  the 
need  for  more  refined  and  accurate  tools 
for  use  in  measuring  and  imderstanding 
our  modem  economy. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  my 
prognostications  on  the  promise  and  val- 
ue of  an  inventory  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
as  a  statistical  tool: 

New    Concepts   ts   Wealth   Statistics   and 
Capital  Bttdgeting 

(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 

It  Is  Impossible  to  imagine  today  how  a 
modern  economy  could  operate  without  the 
knowledge  provided  by  the  national  Income 
accounts — our  familiar  GNP. 

Yet  this  indispensable  tool  for  understand- 
ing our  economy  was  developed  only  over  the 
past  three  or  four  decades.  Given  our  heavy 
reliance  on  the  GNP,  it  Is  an  astonishingly 
recent  development. 

Now  there  are  new  stirrings  within  the  sta- 
tistical fraternity.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
a  significant  and  potentially  massive  effort 
has  been  launched  to  develop  another  key 
statistical  tool.  I  am  speaking  of  an  Inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  before  too  many 
years  have  passed,  wealth  statistics  will  rank 
with  the  GNP  In  usefulness  to  economists, 
government  ofBclals,  and  businessmen.  Thlr- 
dering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  them — 
ty  or  forty  years  from  now  we  shall  be  won- 
just  as  we  do  today  about  the  ONP. 

As  you  know,  the  effort  was  formally  In- 
augtirated  by  the  Wealth  Inventory  Plan- 
ning Study,  under  the  direction  of  ITofessor 
John  Kendrick.  which  followed  pioneering 
work  in  this  field  by  Professor  Raymond 
Goldsmith.  The  Kendrick  study  was  pub- 
lished by  "the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
late  1964  and  bearings  were  held  and  a  re- 
port Issued  in  1965. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics, 
which  conducted  those  hearings,  had  only 
one  problem:  It  was  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible, to  find  witnesses  who  were  opposed  to 
the  coUectlon  of  wealth  statistics.  The  wit- 
nesses and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
enjoyed  a  rare — and  to  me  almost  disturb- 
ing— unanimity  of  opinion. 

Why  do  I  say  disturbing?  I  certainly  am 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  developing  these 
statistics.  They  will  have  many  critical  uses 
which  are  not  clearly  foreseen  even  now.  But 
more  of  this  later. 

If  there  Is  a  single  reason  why  I  felt  uneasy 
at  the  unanimity  expressed  at  the  Coinml"t- 
tee's  hearings.  It  was  because  so  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  what  wealth  statistics  would 
not  Include.  The  usefulness  of  any  statis- 
tical series  depends  upon  a  precise  under- 
standing of  the  limitations  of  the  data.  Un- 
less carefully  Interpreted,  statistics  can  be- 
come misleading  guides  to  policy  action. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  relating  to 
our  national  Income  accounts. 

I  regret  to  say  that  even  our  GNP  data  Is 
frequently  misused.  Increases  In  GNP  are 
often  eqtiated  "with  true  economic  growth 
or  wealth  creation.  Tet  the  Gross  National 
Product  Is  an  Indicator  of  economic  activity, 
not  economic  growth,  and  certainly  not  of 
wealth  creation. 

This  Is  a  case  of  confusing  Indicators  with 
causes.  You  cajinot  get  an  elevator  to  come 
to  your  floor  by  manipulating  the  floor  indi- 
cator. I  think  we  have  to  become  more  sophis- 
ticated In  economics  so  that  we  distinguish 


between  basic  economic  forces  and  economic 
Indicators  which  measure  these  forces. 

The  best  rebuttal  to  those  who  Imply  that 
GNP  measures  economic  growth  Is  to  point 
out  that  during  periods  of  war  the  economy 
Is  highly  active,  economically  and  In  every 
other  way.  Gross  National  Product  soars  to 
high  levels.  Unemployment  is  very  low.  Yet 
no  one  would  contend  that  this  reflects  true 
economic  growth.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
economic  activity  that  eats  Into  wealth,  al- 
beit protecting  to  the  extent  it  can  the 
wealth  that  Is  already  In  existence. 

Even  In  peacetime,  economic  activity  may 
destroy  wealth,  rather  than  create  it.  This  is 
particularly  true  In  a  society  governed  by 
central  economic  planning.  Witness  some  of 
the  gross  errors  committed  by  the  Russian 
economic  planners,  such  as  In  agriculture 
or  In  the  heavy  public  investment  in  hydro- 
electric plants  Instead  of  coal  burning  steam 
electric  plants.  These  errors  of  economic 
Judgment  showed  up  as  Increased  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  because  they  stimulated  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  ultimately  they  proved 
to  be  economic  mistakes.  They  used  up 
wealth,  instead  of  creating  It,  and  economic 
activity  itself  diminished  In  the  long  run. 
The  abUlty  of  the  Russian  economy  to  move 
forward  has  been  sharply  limited  by  these 
economic  errors  which  were  hidden  by  the 
inability  of  the  GNP  Indicators  to  measure 
the   quality   of   economic   activity. 

The  Importance  of  understanding  the 
limitations  of  economic  data  will  apply  equal- 
ly to  wealth  statistics.  The  development  of 
these  statistics,  which  is  now  going  forward 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  emphasizes 
physical  or  materia!  wealth.  However,  we 
must  keep  firmly  In  mind  that  wealth  In- 
cludes much  more.  Among  the  meanings 
cited  In  the  dictionary,  we  And,  "those  ener- 
gies, faculties,  and  habits  directly  contribut- 
ing to  make  people  Industrially  efficient." 

I  continually  pose  a  hypothetical  question 
to  businessmen.  I  ask,  "What  If  you  were 
confronted  vrith  the  choice  of  losing  all  of 
your  physical  aesets  or  losing  the  skilled 
personnel  that  you  have  built  up  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years?  Which  would  you  choose?"  The 
answer  comes  quickly.  In  effect,  they  say, 
"We'll  take  our  personnel  and  go  to  work 
In  a  barn."  I  am  sure  that  many  Industrial 
leaders  of  Germany,  for  whom  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  physical  plant  was  a  fact  after 
World  War  II,  understand  perfectly  what 
our  own  businessmen  mean. 

As  an  economy  matures,  the  emphasis  on 
human  wealth,  as  opposed  to  physical  wealth, 
Increases  sharply.  Human  skills  gain  in 
relative  Importance  to  physical  assets.  Mass 
production  in  our  society  is  completely  de- 
pendent upon  mass  distribution  and  mass 
services.  A  mature  society  emphasizes  those 
areas  where  the  need  for  human  knowledge 
and  skills  is  greatest  but  which  often  require 
relatively  less  tangible  or  physical  wealth 
than  manufacturing. 

By  concentrating  our  attention  on  physi- 
cal wealth,  we  measure  only  one  part  of  our 
real  wealth  and  tend  to  shove  Into  the  back- 
ground the  areas  that  I  feel  we  must  em- 
phasize more  and  more.  The  enactment  of 
the  Investment  Tax  Credit  Ulustrates  the 
tyj>e  of  problems  we  can  face  In  this  area 
■unless  we  understand  the  meaning  and 
limitations  of  the  wealth  statistics  that  are 
being  developed.  The  Investment  tax  credit 
applies  to  Investment  In  physical  capital. 
Certainly  this  Is  Important.  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  stimulates  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  is  that  enough?  I  think 
not.  Investment  in  human  resources  Is 
equally,  and  perhaps  more.  Important, 

Our  tax  laws  currently  discriminate 
against  training  and  education.  Yet  such 
expenses  are  clearly  a  capital  Investment 
that  creates  a  tremendous  return  to  the  In- 
dividual and  to  society.  Our  neglect  of  hu- 
man wealth  Is  further  highlighted   by  the 
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fact  that  we  have  not  yet  set  up  statistical 
series  on  Job  vacancies,  nor  do  we  have  a 
a  common  nomenclature  on  skills. 

It  la  true,  of  course,  that  measuring  our 
human  wealth  poecB  dlfflcult  conceptual  and 
technical  problema.  But  dlfflcult  or  not,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  fact  that  wealth  really 
consists  of  a  combination  of  physical  goods, 
the  tools,  along  with  the  know-how  of  hu- 
man beings.  Physical  wealth  without  human 
skills  can  create  an  ecunjmlc  waste.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  High- 
way, which  was  built  before  a  concept  of 
proper  maintenance  had  been  developed 
and  trained  personnel  made  available  Some 
of  the  wealth  that  was  created  has  deterio- 
rated aa  a  result. 

So  as  we  move  forward  In  this  area  of 
weialth  statistics,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
we  rely  more  and  more  heavily  on  human 
knowledge.  It  becomes  more  Important  in 
relation  to  physical  wealth,  and  It  becomes 
essential  that  we  stress  and  understand  the 
difference. 

Having  raised  those  cautionary  signals,  let 
me  emphasize  ag.iLn  how  anxious  I  am  that 
we  move  forward  with  the  collection  of 
wealth  data.  Not  all  of  the  problems  have 
yet  been  solved,  nor  will  the  wealth  esti- 
mates that  eventually  emerge  be  perfect 
But  had  we  waited  for  perfection,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  our  national  Income 
and  product  accounts  today  Even  these  are 
undergoing  constant   Improvement. 

The  value  of  wealth  statlillcs  Is  that  they 
will  provide  some  of  the  answers  to  many 
of  the  most  dlfflcult  questions  facing  econ- 
omlsU.  particularly  those  relating  to  eco- 
nomic stability,  growth,  and  resource  allo- 
cation. In  addition,  there  are  sume  little- 
emphaslzed  but  vital  uses  of  wealth  statistics 
which  will  serve  important  objectives  of 
public  policy.  I  want  to  discuss  four  of  these 
briefly  with  you  today. 

First,   our   present   depreciation   schedules 
are  completely  unrealistic  in  a  time  of  such 
rapid  technological  change    These  schedules 
are  stlU  based  on  the  concept  of  useful  life 
wearing  out.  I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that  with   technology   Improving  as  rapidly 
as  It  U  In  the  United  St^ites  lod-iy.  deprecia- 
tion should  be  ba.sed  on  obsc>>scen.ce  ( useful 
economic  life  I.  For  example    we   need  more 
realistic  depreciation  schedules  for  buildings. 
I  have  noticed  in  my  own  community  of  St. 
Louis  and  elsewhere   that  buildings  are  be- 
ing  torn  down   that   appe^.r   to   be   perfectly 
usable.   When   I   h^ve   Inniiired   why.   I   have 
often  found  that  It  U  becui.=.e  they  are  not 
air  conditioned,  and  that  it  may  actually  be 
more  costly  to  install  central  air  conditioning 
or  even  window  air  conditioning  than  to  build 
a  new  and  modern  structure  from  the  ground 
up.  I  think  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  of 
this  kind  of  obsolescence,  and  it  has  a  srreat 
bearing  on  our  attempts  to  measure  wealth 
I  hope  that  one  useful  fall-out  of  the  wealth 
Inventory    Is    additional    and    more   reali.stlc 
data  on  lengths  of   life  that  could   be  u.sed 
by   the  Treasury   Department   to   revise   the 
depreciation  guidelines   In   accordance  with 
these  realities  of  obsolescense 

Second,  the  poverty  program  neces-sarlly 
required  some  attempt  to  define  poverty. 
Initially,  a  family  was  said  to  be  poor  If  its 
annual  Income  was  below  $3  000  .^  year.  This 
has  since  been  revised  to  take  account  of  such 
factors  as  number  of  meml)er8  In  the  family. 
but  our  poverty  guidelines  still  remain  seri- 
ously deficient. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  said  to  be  poor 
are  our  aged.  Obviously  the  current  Income 
of  many  aged  persons  Is  considerably  below 
what  it  was  during  their  earning  years.  But 
very  often,  these  same  people  may  have  as- 
sets In  the  form  of  cash  savings,  stock.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  household  furnishings,  and 
a  dwelling  that  Is  fully  paid  for  I  would  ex- 
pect that  our  wealth  inventory  would  give 
us  a  better  Idea  of  the  assets  of  this  and  other 
groups  In  our  society  and  thus  help  us  to 


understand  the  poverty  program  better  and 
to  shape  our  prigrama  with  more  realism  and 
precision. 

Third.  I  have  felt  for  years  that  one  of  our 
best  Uixes  is  the  property  Ux.  Essentially,  the 
property  tax  is  a  tax  on  wealth  based  upon 
a  continuing  process  of  asse.isment.  It  has 
responded  n.jbly  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  tmancm^  trie  v.tst  increase  In  state  and 
Ux'al  expenditures,  particularly  for  education. 
There  U  still  a  need  for  modernizing  our 
property  tax  laws  and  In  keeping  them  up- 
to-date — which  means,  among  other  things, 
modernizing  our  zoning  laws.  Few  com- 
munities can  support  schools  or  community 
facilities  with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments  A  combination  of  up- 
to-date  zoning  and  asses-sment  can.  however, 
produce  a  balance  between  industry,  com- 
merce, utilities,  and  private  homes  that  is 
capable  of  producing  ftne  community  facili- 
ties,  ample   revenue,  and   little  debt. 

The  interesting  fact  about  the  real  estate 
tax  is  that  it  produces  funds  that  are  spent 
largely  to  Increase  the  valuation  of  the  very 
real  estate  that  Is  t.ixed.  The  expenditures 
from  the  real  estate  l.ix  directly  relate  to  In- 
creasing and  preserving  community  wealth. 
A  well-defined  real  esute  tax  system  creates 
an  incentive  to  utilize  real  estate  to  Its  great- 
est economic  f>otentlal  As  a  good  tax  sys- 
tt-m  Is  established  In  context  with  up-ti>-date 
zoning  laws  and  building  codes,  Increiused 
wealth   flows  to  the  community 

In  developing  wealth  statistics,  Wfe  should 
look  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  a-ssessnient 
process  of  local  Government  In  computing 
wealth.  I  was  highly  pleaded  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  St-atistlcs  noted  in 
lis  report  that  a  national  wealth  Inventory 
would  prove  highly  useful  in  studying  the 
mitigation  of  present  wide  variances  in  prop- 
erty tax  laws  and  assessments. 

Finally,  the  collection  of  wealth  statistics 
should  be  coupled  with  the  development  of  a 
cap.tal  budget  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  economists  and  policy-makers  who 
have  emphasized  the  aggregate  impact  of 
Federal  spending  on  economic  activity  have 
tended  to  erode  Uie  fiscal  discipline  upon 
which  a  sound  expenditure  policy  must  rest. 
The  aggreg.ite  economists  have  said.  In  ef- 
fect, that  we  must  have  spending  for  spend- 
Ing's  sake,  In  order  to  stir  up  economic  activ- 
ity when  aggregate  demand  is  insulBclent. 
This  philosophy  undermines  a  sound  and 
wcaiih-creatiug  expenditure  p<5licy. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  spending  Is  to 
equate  demand  to  the  eocnoniy's  capacity, 
then  what  does  it  matter  what  you  spend 
the  money  lor.  so  long  as  It  is  spent?  In 
my  view,  expenditure  policy  must  relate  to 
what  the  money  Is  spent  for.  If  Federal  out- 
lays are  for  investment  purposes,  they  must 
Increase  wealth  and  earnings.  If  they  are  for 
current  expenditures,  they  Ehould  not  exceed 
present  res enues,  ex.ept  in  periods  of  identi- 
fiable emergencies,  and  the  length  of  those 
periods  must  be  related  to  the  basic  wealth 
already  In  being.  Military  expenditures  are 
designed  to  protect  the  wealtii  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  Itself  But  these  expendi- 
tures are  non-wealth-crcatlng  In  themselves, 
and  siiould  therefore  be  supplemented  as 
soon  as  possible  by  future  wealth-creating 
expenditures.  I  can  think  of  no  expenditures 
more  likely  to  create  wealth  than  those  on 
education  and  training  It  has  a  powerful 
effect  In  creating  more  wealth  and  new  and 
increased  earning  capacity. 

The  reason  I  believe  a  capital  budget  for 
the  Pedersa  Government  Is  vital  Is  that  It 
would  give  us  means  of  evaluating  expendi- 
ture policy.  We  would  know  what  portion  of 
Federal  spending  is  being  devoted  to  capital 
or  Investment  expenditures,  and  we  could 
judge  thoee  outlays  accordingly.  We  would 
also  be  m  a  p>osltlon  to  know  the  level  of  cur- 
rent expenditures  and  to  establi-sh  the 
amount  of  current  Income  necessary  to  cover 
those  expenditures. 


These,  then,  are  some  observations  about 
possible  u.ses  of  the  wealth  Inventory  that  I 
consider  Important.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  others  that  could  be  cited.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  intelligent  formu- 
lation of  public  policy  In  the  future  will  re- 
quire dat.i  on  the  Nation's  wealth.  The  col- 
lection of  these  statistics  Is  not  only  going 
to  require  a  substantial  outlay  of  funds,  but 
also  a  tremendous  amount  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  government  statisti- 
cal agencies  For  my  part.  I  believe  the  ex- 
pcn.-^e  and  the  oITort  is  well  worth  under- 
taking. I  have  often  .'■aid  that  a  dollar  spent 
on  the  collection  of  economic  statistics  re- 
pays Itself  a  hundred  fold  In  a  more  produc- 
tiv'^e  and  efUcient  economy  A  national  wealth 
Inventory  holds  promise  of  making  an  espe- 
cially significant  contribution   to  that   goal. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STOP  FREE  WORLD 
SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETN.VM 

Mr  THONfPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Kcntlcman  from  norida  [Mr.  Gur- 
ney]  may  cxlond  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  prohibit  any  vessel  or 
siiipping  line  which  is  doing  business 
with  North  Vietnam  from  carrying  U.S. 
cargoes.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  supplies  received  by  North 
Vietnam  arrive  by  sea.  It  Is  shocking  to 
me  that  some  of  these  goods  are  still  be- 
ing shipped  from  countries  in  the  free 
world,  and  in  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
our  stanchest  allies.  This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  bill  I  propose  amends  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  by  providing  that  no 
article  shall  be  transported  aboard  ves- 
.scls  of  any  shipping  interest  which  al- 
lows vessels  under  Its  control  to  be  used 
in  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Those  shipping  lines  which  engage  in 
trade  at  American  ports  would  either 
have  to  give  up  their  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  or  their  business  with  us.  Great 
Britain,  by  far  the  worst  offender,  claims 
that  it  has  no  control  over  Its  private 
shipping  lines  except  In  wartime.  This 
bill  would  take  the  problem  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  diplomats  and  the  British 
Government  and  let  us  deal  directly  with 
the  offending  shippers. 

We  now  have  a  similar  cargo  ban  on 
ships  trading  with  Cuba,  and  we  are  not 
at  war  with  them.  Wliy  should  we  not 
operate  such  a  blacklist  against  ships 
aiding  a  regime  that  is  daily  killing  our 
American  boys? 

Recent  sUtistics  show  that  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  more  acute,  not  better. 
The  first  5  months  of  1967  saw  an  in- 
crease in  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  as  compared  to  the  last  5 
months  of  1966.  The  total  number  of 
arrivals  for  the  first  5  months  of  1967 
was  28.  substantially  more  than  the  19 
that  arrived  during  the  last  5  months  of 
1966.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  continue, 
while  our  boys  are  dyiiig  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  the  chief  offender.  The 
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United  States  has  cooperated  with  Great 
Britain  In  her  Rhodesia  embargo,  but  has 
not  received  similar  cooperation  from 
Great  Britain  regarding  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam.  Of  the  28  free  world 
ships  arriving  in  North  Vietnam  in  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year,  23  flew  the 
British  flag.  Of  the  74  free  world  ships 
that  arrived  in  North  Vietnam  last  year, 
50  flew  the  British  flag.  While  it  may  be 
hard  for  Great  Britain  to  control  her  pri- 
vate shipping  in  peacetime,  she  found 
ways  to  do  It  in  Rhodesia,  and  it  seems 
logical  that  she  could  find  ways  to  do  it 
In  North  Vietnam, 

We  are  told  that  the  supplies  trans- 
ported by  these  free  world  ships  are  non- 
strategic  materials,  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  in  at  least  3  months  of  this 
year  strategic  goods  have  been  delivered 
by  free  world  ships.  Even  if  these  ship- 
ments were  not  classifled  as  "strategic," 
however,  they  release  Communist  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  more  war  goods. 
And  how  can  this  administration  be  so 
naive  as  to  beUeve  that  there  are  any 
nonstrategic  materials  if  they  are  In 
short  supply  in  a  nation  that  is  waging 
war?  Anything  is  strategic  if  the  coun- 
try needs  it,  and  you  can  be  sure  they 
would  not  bother  to  import  anytliing 
they  did  not  need. 

Another  excuse  we  are  given  for  inac- 
tion In  this  area  Is  that  these  ships  are 
imder  charter  to  Communist  nations,  and 
so  not  controlled  by  the  country  whose 
flag  they  fly.  But  what  kind  of  an  excuse 
Is  that?  Surely  the  North  Vietnamese  war 
effort  is  helped  greatly  if  they  are  allowed 
to  hire  free  world  ships. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  do 
not  take  the  most  effective  steps  pos- 
sible to  cut  off  this  source  of  supply  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  enemy  is  certainly 
not  granting  our  supply  ships  safe  pas- 
sage to  Saigon.  These  waters  have  been 
mined,  and  American  merchant  seamen 
have  been  killed.  Yet  we  balk  at  the  pros- 
pect of  using  the  economic  weapons 
available  to  us  to  effectively  stop  free 
world  trade  with  North  Vietnam.  How 
can  we  explain  this  to  our  boys  who  are 
fighting,  and  giving  their  lives,  to  defend 
the  very  principles  of  freedom  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded? 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
so  little  Information  has  been  released  to 
the  American  public  concerning  this 
problem.  They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
North  Vietnam  is  being  supplied  by  our 
free  world  allies,  and  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  to  cut  off  this  source  of  sup- 
ply. 

This  administration  has  the  economic 
weapons  available  to  stop  this  flow — all 
Its  needs  is  the  courage  to  use  them.  It 
Is  high  time  we  show  Ho  Chi  Minh  that 
we  mean  business,  and  take  a  clear  stand 
to  prevent  future  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  time  for  the  present 
administration  to  take  action  to  deny  the 
enemy  the  flow  of  supplies  from  our 
friends  and  allies,  rather  than  merely 
pay  lipservice  to  the  proposition  that  we 
are  backing  our  boys  In  action  with  all 
we  have.  As  long  as  American  soldiers  are 
fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam,  no  na- 
tion of  the  free  world  should  be  per- 
mitted to  send  supplies  to  their  killers. 
As  long  as  Americans  are  djrlng  in  battle 


against  the  Communists,  one  free  world 
ship  calling  in  North  Vietnam  is  one  too 
many. 


MINNESOTA  EDITORS  PROTEST 
DRASTIC  RATE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal 
Rates  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  is 
presently  considering  numerous  changes 
In  second-class  mall  rates. 

The  proposals  contained  in  HJl.  7977 
and  Committee  Print  No.  2  pertaining  to 
these  increases  have  caused  overwhelm- 
ing concern  among  the  many  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

A  great  many  of  the  newspapers  in  my 
district  are  so  small,  it  is  unlikely  their 
publication  could  continue  if  all  the 
sweeping  mail  cost  increases  are  enacted. 
This  would  be  a  tragedy,  not  only  for  the 
press  Involved,  but  for  the  public.  The 
grassroots  press.  Independent  and  varied 
as  It  is,  has  always  been  a  chief  guardian 
and  protector  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
the  public  interest.  Our  local  newspapers 
provide  news  and  public  service  informa- 
tion on  a  scale  no  other  facility  could 
possibly  provide. 

I  have  written  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee members  of  my  deep  concern  over 
this  matter.  In  an  effort  to  further  advise 
the  House  of  the  dangers  to  the  grass- 
roots press  of  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration, I  Include  In  today's  Record 
numerous  pieces  of  correspondence  I 
have  received  from  the  editors  back 
home.  Many  simply  cannot  live  with  the 
drastic  increases  proposed. 
The  material  follows: 

Th«  Rock  County  Star  Herald, 

Luveme,  Minn..  July  17,  1967. 
Congressman  Ancheb  Nelsek, 
Uotise  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressmaw  Ancher:  This  is  a 
frantic  call  "Help,  help!" 

Executive  sessions  July  11  began  something 
that  may  drive  small  newspapers  out  of  busi- 
ness. There  Is  a  new  proposal.  Just  out,  which 
could  Increase  mailing  costs  ajiywhere  from 
22  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  .  .  .  and  all  at 
once. 

The  House  Postal  Kate  Subcommittee  is 
considering  a  new  proposal  which  would  Im- 
pose the  7-7-7  increase  on  Second  Class  as 
of  January  1968,  dropping  the  stretch  out 
formula  proposed  by  the  administration  In 

HB  7977. 

It  would  also  hike  the  In  county  minimum 
rate  from  the  present  one  eighth  cent  to 
half  a  cent  Instead  of  the  two  tenths  per 
cent  proposed  in  HR  7977. 

It  would  hike  the  In  county  pound  rate 
from  the  present  1.^  cents  pound  rate  for 
In  county  to  2.1  cents  Instead  of  the  1.5  cents 
proposed  in  HR  7977. 

Our  mailing  costs  are  too  high  now  for  the 
service  we  are  getting  .  .  .  and  this  proposed 
Jolt  is  vicious  in  that  It  is  the  "small  news- 
papers" are  being  singled  out  for  the  great- 
est rate  Increases. 


I  do  hope  and  trust  you  will  use  your  In- 
fluence and  will  make  your  feelings  known  to 
Congressman    Arnold    Olsen    and    Congress- 
man Thaddeus  Dulskl. 
Cordially, 

Alan  C.  McIntosh. 

Minnesota  Newspaper  Association, 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  Jvly  4. 1967. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen  :  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  set  to  study  the  falling 
newspaper  bill  on  behalf  of  -falling  news- 
papers," the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  Is  seriously  studying  a  proposal  by  Its 
chairman  to  Increase  postal  rates  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  a  good 
many  weekly  newspapers. 

The  proposed  Increase,  which  I  understand 
can  be  as  much  as  300  Tr  over  present  postal 
costs,  Is  patently  outrageous. 

Many  small  communities  are  dependent 
on  their  struggling  newspapers  for  a  compet- 
itive voice  In  their  trade  areas,  facing  enor- 
mous competition  and  Increasing  production 
problems.  Such  an  unprincipled  raise  in 
postage,  on  top  of  previous  raises  and  the 
cost  of  Zlp-codlng  In  which  newspapers  do 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  for  the  POD.,  will 
only  result  In  the  death  of  many  of  these 
newspapers  and  the  subsequent  erosion  of 
the  communities  they  serve. 

The  sudden  application  of  all  of  these  In- 
creases at  the  same  time,  in  fact,  demands 
that  much  of  the  community  press — the 
smallest  newspapers,  particularly — go  out  of 
business. 

As  the  president  of  the  Minnesota  News- 
paper Association,  representing  every  legal 
newspaper  In  the  State,  I  protest  this  drastic 
proposal  and  urge  your  most  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  effects  of  Chairman  Arnold  Ol- 
son's postal  rate  Increase  proposal,  which  will 
have  such  a  great  effect  on  smaller  news- 
papers and  their  ablUty  to  serve  the  public. 
I  urge  your  most  concentrated  attention  to 
the  meetings  now  In  progress,  and  ask  that 
you  oppose  this  decided  threat  to  America's 
small  newspapers. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  what  action 
you  have  taken. 

Respectfully, 

W.  S.  Adams,  President. 

Arlington  Enterprise, 
Arlington,  Minn.,  July  14,  1967. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher  :  There  Is  a  new  proposal  now 
before  the  House  Postal  Rate  Subcommittee 
which  would  raise  the  postal  rate  for  mailing 
our  paper  300%  all  at  once. 

We  would  appreciate  anything  you  could 
do  to  help  us  on  this  matter,  Ancher.  to  help 
small  newspapers  stay  in  business. 
Sincerely, 

Val  Kill. 

Post  Publishino  Co., 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  HR.  7977.  The  quickest  way  I  know  of 
putting  us  out  of  business. 

Stan  Brotherton. 

Cottonwood  Cottntt  Citizen. 

July  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Postal   Rates, 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Olsen:   In  regard  to  the  postal 
rate  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  we 
would  like  to  add  our  protest. 

The  new  rates,  we  understand,  will  In- 
crease our  malUng  costs  anywhere  from  22 
to    30C    percent — not   In   stages — but    aU   at 
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ThU  will  come  as  a  great  hardship  on  our 
own  paper,  a*  well  as  many  others  which 
are  battling  for  survival.  It  would  come  on 
the  heelB  ot  a  minimum  wage  hike  which 
has  increased  costs  considerably.  Added  to 
this  are  the  splraUng  costs  all  along  the  line 
which  have  already  taken  a  big  olte  out  of 
our  normal  profit  picture. 

We  are  sure  that  you  are  Justified  In  rais- 
ing our  rates.  We  would,  however,  ask  you 
to  seriously  consider  doing  it  in  stages  and 
that  possibly  the  hike  wouldn't  be  as  great 
as  the  one  you  now  propose. 

We  realize  that  your  committee  has  many 
complex  problems  In  dealing  with  postal 
rates.  But  we  respectfully  reque-t  that  you 
consider  the  problems  that  will  be  created 
for  us  11  your  present  proposal  Is  adopted. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kkmnkth  M.  Andebson,  Publisher. 

HcsAU)  Publishing  Co  . 
Chaaka.  Minn  ,  July  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Anchcx  Nu-au*. 
Wa»hin^ton.  D.C. 

CoNoaiMMAi*  NEL3EN  It  appears  that 
floods  on  the  Btflnnesota  River  arent  our  only 
concern.  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  House  PosUl  Rate  Subcommittee  will 
consider  a  new  proposal  which  would  severely 
hurt  financially  the  small  weekly  newspapers 
which  I  sincerely  believe  are  the  grassroot 
information  vital  to  this  country. 

Although  you  are  not  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  feel  confident  that  you  are  aware 
of  the  rising  coats  that  are  causing  consoli- 
dation and  often  the  dropping  of  newspapers 
In  smaller  communlUes  which  would  feel  the 
brunt  of  the  posed  threat  of  rates  Increasing 
from  In-county  minimum  of  the  present  one- 
elghtb  of  one  cent  to  a  half  cent.  The 
Chaaka  Herald,  with  2800  circulation,  dls- 
tributaa  almost  a.OOO  of  these  papers  in  the 
so-eaU«d  in-oounty  area. 

Any  aMtatance  you  can  give  to  have  the 
committee    retain    the    H  R.    7977    propoeal 
would  be  alncerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  M.  TacaiicpxRi.'.  Kditor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ofBce  has 
received  phone  calls  from  Allan  Wilcox. 
publisher  of  the  WatervUle  Advance,  and 
L.  D.  linia.  copubllsher  of  the  Hutchin- 
son Lemder. 

BIT.  Wilcox  pointed  out  enactment  of 
the  more  severe  proposal  would  Increase 
second  class  mall  costs  around  300  per- 
cent, an  Intolerable  Increase.  Tip  Mills 
said  the  proposal,  for  a  5-day-a-week 
paper  mailing  1.600  copies  within  the 
county,  would  raise  the  cost  from  $520  to 
$2,080.  He  estimated  such  an  unwar- 
ranted increase  would  double  the  postage 
bill  of  the  Leader  within  Its  home  McLeod 
Cornty. 


OEO  POLITICAL  ACnVITIES  RE- 
LATED TO  VIOLENCE  IN  NEWARK. 
N.J. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
OARONnl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous   matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
t.im>  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  political  actlvlUes  of  OEO-funded 
community  action  programs  throughout 


the  United  States.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
very  dangerous  precedent  that  Is  being 
established  by  allowing  community  ac- 
tion workers  to  become  directly  involved 
in  the  political  affair.s  of  a  community. 

In  presenting  the  facts  to  Sargent 
Shriver.  I  have  received  no  cooperation 
whatsoever,  either  from  him  or  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and.  in  fact, 
have  been  very  disturbed  by  the  obvious 
attempt  by  Mr  Shriver  to  whitewash  all 
charges  of  political  activity  by  OEO  and 
its  funded  acrencies. 

Becau.se  of  my  concern  over  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  I  have  been  determined 
that  I  will  not  allow  Mr.  Shriver  to 
whitewash  the  political  activities  of  OEO. 
and  I  now  find  that  there  Ls  evidence  that 
OEO-funded  agencies,  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  Sargent  Shriver.  are  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  violence  that  has  broken 
out  in  many  of  our  cities.  I  am  speaking 
specifically  of  the  recent  violence  In 
Newark,  N.J  .  that  has  shocked  and  sad- 
dened all  Americans.  I  have,  in  my  pos- 
session, a  telegram  sent  to  Sargent 
Shriver  by  Dominick  A  Spina,  police  di- 
rector of  Newark,  N.J  .  on  May  25.  1967, 
almost  2  months  prior  to  the  riots  in 
Newark.  I  will  read  Mr.  Spinas  telegram 
to  Mr.  Shriver: 

Newark.  N  J  .  May  25,  1967. 
Saroent  SHRrVER. 

Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity : 

I  strongly  protest  the  uae  of  reeourcee  and 
manpower  from  the  United  Community  Cor- 
poration, an  agency  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
and  agitating  against  the  organized  and  dem- 
ocratic government  and  agencies  of  the  city 
of  Newark  The  tJnlted  Community  Corpora- 
tion has  rented  from  Hertz  Rent  a  Car.  ve- 
hicles to  use  to  agitate  against  the  planning 
board  of  the  city  of  Newark  and  the  board  ot 
education.  Persons  employed  by  the  UCC  have 
told  us  they  have  been  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  If  they  do  not  participate 
In  picketing  and  demonstrating  against  the 
agencies  and  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Newark  I  feel  that  this  Is  directly  opposed 
to  the  purpose  of  the  antlpoverty  funds  and 
that  such  practices  be  ordered  to  desist  Im- 
mediately. The  acceleration  of  this  kind  of 
practice  by  this  antlpoverty  agency  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  riots  and  anarchy  In  our 
city  I  request  an  Immediate  response. 
DoMi.vicK  A  Spina. 

Police  Director. 

1  would  also  like  to  read  the  very  casual 

reply  sent  to  Mr.  Spina  concerning  what 
he  felt  wa.s  a  vci-y  dangerous  and  explo- 
sive situation ; 

June  13.  1967. 

Mr  Dominick  A  Spina, 
Police  Director, 
Sewark.  N  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Spina  Thank  you  for  your  tele- 
gram of  May  25th.  Indicating  that  you  feel 
that  there  has  been  a  misuse  of  resources 
by  the  United  Community  Corporation  of 
Newark. 

Our  Office  of  Inspection  has  looked  Into 
the  matter  Our  information  Is  that  the 
United  Community  Corporation  In  Newark 
used  the  Hertz  car  on  May  23rd  to  move 
chairs  and  equipment  In  the  target  area. 
They  also  used  the  car  on  May  24th  to  an- 
nounce by  sound  equipment  the  change  of 
date  of  a  public  hearing  from  May  24th  to 
May  25th. 

We  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  car 
was  used  as  a  platform  for  agitation,  as  you 
suggest,  or  that  the  United  Community  Cor- 
poraUon  has  misused  Its  resources.  However. 
If  you   have  any   other  specific   infcrmatlon 


pertaining  to  this  Inciaent,  please  bring  it 
to  our  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Sakgent  Shrivkr, 

Director. 

This  is  the  .same  type  whitewash  and 
irresponsible  approach  that  Mr.  Shriver 
has  taken  to  all  inquiries  concerning 
political  involvement  of  OEO  agencies. 

Last  night  in  ny  home  State  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Durham,  a  city  which  has 
been  plagued  by  political  activity  by  em- 
ployees of  Operation  Breakthrough,  an 
OEO  program,  a  group  of  more  than  150 
people,  inspired  by  Operation  Break- 
through employees,  which  Is  the  local 
community  action  agency,  and  the  North 
Carolina  fund,  threatened  and  intimi- 
dated members  of  the  Durham  City 
Coimcil  during  their  monthly  meeting. 
This  group  was  led  by  a  former  employee 
of  Operation  Breakthrough,  who  is  now 
employed  by  the  Breakthrough-approved 
programs  of  United  Organizations  for 
Community  Improvement. 

During  the  90-minute  parade  of  speak- 
ers, the  members  of  the  city  council  were 
told  that  imless  certain  demands  were 
immediately  met.  Durham  would  become 
another  "Watts,  Newark,  or  Vietnam." 

The  situation  that  I  have  described  in 
Newark,  and  In  Durham.  N.C.,  is  going  on 
in  numerous  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  deplorable 
situation  Indeed  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  funds  a  program  to 
help  the  poor  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  finds  that  under  the  Inept  lead- 
ership of  Sargent  Shriver.  employees  of 
these  programs  are  deeply  Involved  In 
Inflammatory  political  activity. 
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NECESSITY     OF     REVIEW     OF     NA- 
TIONS ENTIRE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  RELATION 
TO  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.     THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bhot- 
HiLLl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  necessity  of  a 
thoroughgoing  review  of  this  Nation's 
entire  diplomatic  and  economic  policy 
In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly  no  more  appropriate  time 
will  present  Itself  than  this  week  which 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  Congress  each 
year  shice  1950  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
An  organization  known  as  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  Is  sending  to 
Congress  a  document  challenging  this 
body  to  undertake  such  an  examination 
of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  relations  of  that  govern- 
ment to  the  nations  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation as  weU  as  the  more  than  1  billion 
captive  humans  subjected  to  Soviet  con- 
trol. .  „ 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  give  mature 
consideration  to  this  request.  It  steins 
from  the  Intense  and  determinated  ef- 


forts of  a  large  number  of  fine  Amer- 
ican citizens,  many  of  foreign  birth,  who 
seek  justice  for  their  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  reality  In  this 
Nation's  relations  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  this  end  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  is  observing  Captive 
Nations  week  from  July  16  through  July 
22  by  asking  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress study  the  issues  and  participate  in 
the  observance  wherever  possible. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Is  particularly  timely  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  Middle  East  crisis,  as  you  are 
aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  opened  the 
gates  for  a  Soviet  propaganda  barrage, 
directed  at  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
the  American  people,  protesting  the  so- 
called  takeover  of  the  Middle  East  by 
Israel  military  forces. 

A  50-man  Soviet  delegation,  led  by  the 
Soviet  Premier,  descended  on  the  United 
Nations  and  the  American  Government, 
demanding  that  the  free  people  of  the 
world  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Arab 
Republic.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  Israel  claim  that  it  undertook  mili- 
tary action  to  prevent  its  own  annihila- 
tion, nor  was  a  single  official  American 
voice  either  at  the  United  Nations  or  the 
State  Department  raised  over  the  blatant 
propaganda  eminating  from  the  Soviet 
delegation  along  with  the  crocodile  tears 
about  the  oppressed  Arabs,  who  number 
in  the  thousands  compared  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  under  oppression  and 
domination  by  the  Kremlin. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  proper  at  this  time 
to  remind  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  along  with  the  White  House. 
State  Department  and  U.N.  delegates, 
about  the  sincerity  of  these  voices  of 
protest  from  the  Kremlin. 

Almost  a  billion  people  and  dozens  of 
nations  were  stomped  into  oblivion  by 
Soviet  military  occupation  forces  during 
and  following  World  War  II.  These  people 
have  been  kept  in  virtual  slavery  ever 
since    by   Communist   commissars   who 
now  ask  the  world  to  take  seriously  their 
horrified   protests   over    Israeli    acts   in 
the  Middle  East.  If  the  U.N.  and  the 
administration  buy  this  drivel  they  are 
unfit  to  represent  free  people  and  will 
serve  as  world  apologists  for  every  black 
deed  of  Soviet  guilt  in  modern  history. 
We  can  and  do  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  the  Arab  nations  who  suffered 
from  the  recent  conflict,  but  the  crybaby 
political  and  international  grief  coming 
from  the  Communists  Is  something  else 
again.  If  they  want  to  use  the  UJ^.  wail- 
ing wall  over  the  fate  of  the  displaced 
Arabs,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it 
available  to  them  for  equal  expression  of 
concern  and  sorrow  for  all  the  people  of 
the  world   they   have   been   holding  In 
bondage  for  more  than  20  years.  I  am 
sure  the  Israel  Government  will  be  will- 
ing to  participate  in  a  full  discussion  of 
all  facets  of  international  problems  con- 
cerning captive  peoples  and  nations. 

This  could  be  a  ripe  c«>portunlty  for 
every  country  to  return  all  the  land  and 
all  the  people  to  freedom.  I  think  we 
should  encourage  Soviet  Interest  in  this 
subject,  and  Insist  on  a  little  reciprocity 
now  that  we  have  the  subject  of  con- 
cxill 1216-Part  14 


quered  pe<«)le  out  in  tiie  open  for  the  first 
time  since  the  sellout  two  decades  ago. 

Certainly  I  am  honored  to  raise  my 
voice  in  protesting  the  continued  subju- 
gation of  free  people  anywhere  by  what- 
ever means  used  to  capture  and  hold 
them  in  bondage. 

But  I  see  no  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
realism,  no  justice,  in  permitting  imlim- 
ited  protests  against  the  actions  of  one 
small  nation,  accused  of  waging  a  war  to 
protect  its  interests,  and  letting  lie  fal- 
low the  larger  question  of  captive  people 
eversrwhere.  To  do  so,  to  tolerate  such 
views  or  actions  by  this  Government  or 
any  international  body  involved,  is  an 
omission  of  faith  and  a  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  still  re- 
main free. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  request  for  a  full-scale 
review  of  the  U.S.SJl.'s  continued  domi- 
nation of  the  unwilling  bilUon  who  now 
bear  the  yoke  of  Kremlin  dictatorship. 

I  urge  that  we  raise  our  voices  in  de- 
manding such  an  examination  of  the 
facts  of  Soviet  conquest,  especially  now 
that  the  Russian  leaders  have  seen  fit  to 
raise  the  issue  in  connection  with  the  Is- 
rael-Arab conflict. 

It  will  be  but  simple  justice  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tills  week,  July  16-22.  we  in  Congress 
join  all  Americans  in  the  ninth  aimual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Tills  Is  a  time  for  us,  living  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, to  especially  remember  the  plight 
of  the  millions  of  people  Uving  under 
Commuinst  domination.  The  Communist 
governments  of  these  captive  nations  do 
not  respect  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  constitutionally  gUEU-anteed 
rights.  The  citizens  of  these  nations  have 
not  passively  accepted  the  repression  of 
their  liberty.  We  can  see  evidence  of  their 
striving  for  freedom  In  all  the  Eastern 
European  countries  and  even  within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

Their  efforts  have  not  been  totally  in 
vain.  There  has  been  liberalization  in 
some  aspects  of  life  in  almost  every  na- 
tion. More  attention  Is  being  paid  to  the 
Immediate  needs  of  the  people  for  more 
consumer  goods.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  a  central  planning  there 
have  been  some  attempts  to  rationalize 
the  economy  by  introducing  a  modified 
supply  and  demand  pricing  system. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  give  the 
workers  incentive  by  rewarding  effort 
and  ability  through  Increased  pay  and 
benefits.  Yet  even  these  so-called  liberal 
policies  do  not  provide  the  individual 
with  the  liberty  that  we  beUeve  is  e--^ 
man's  birthright.  The  captive  peoples  dre 
not  free  to  express  themselves.  Exp 


sion  of  thought  must  be  restricted  to  the 
party  line.  Many  sources  of  information 
that  do  not  reflect  this  line  are  repressed. 
Nor  can  the  citizens  of  these  nations 
freely  express  what  they  do  think,  write 
as  they  wish,  or  choose  those  who  will 
govern  them. 

Through  our  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  want  to  express  to 
these  people  our  deep  sympathy  and  our 
promise  of  aid  in  their  constructive  at- 
tempts to  win  their  eventual  freedom. 


BACK-DOOR    METHOD    OF    GIVING 
AID  TO  MOSLEM  NATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  learned  that  a  back-door  method 
Is  being  attempted  to  evade  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  on  the  issue  of  giving  aid  to 
Moslem  nations  that  have  collaborated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  used  their 
own  resources  to  buy  Russian  arms,  ex- 
pelled Americans,  burned  U.S.  con- 
sulates, and  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  despite  the  clearly 
defined  expressions  of  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  In- 
vited bids  for  the  export  of  grain  to 
Sudan,  the  Moslem  neighbor  of  Egypt, 
which  like  Egypt  arbitrarily  denounced 
the  United  States  and  severed  diplomatic 
ties.  This  is  one  case  in  point.  But  what 
assurances  are  there  that  the  grain 
would  remain  in  Sudan  and  not  be 
shipped  to  Egypt  where  it  could  feed  the 
sailors  of  the  Soviet  naval  squadron,  now 
based  in  Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  and 
otherwise  be  used  by  Nasser? 

The  deal  with  the  Sudanese  is  being 
made  through  Somaliland,  another  Afri- 
can nation,  because  the  Sudanese  refuse 
to  deal  directly  with  the  United  States. 
Yet  we  insist  on  pressing  this  aid  upon 
them.  Somaliland  is  acting  as  the  front 
for  Sudan,  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  State  Department. 

Repayment  of  the  $20  million  credit 
grant,  financed  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, is  "guaranteed"  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Sudan — a  worthless  guarantee.  The 
bank  is  not  a  viable  institution. 

I  am  requesting  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  make  a  full  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

EXPENDITURE  CONTROL  AND  TAX 
PREFERENCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
recent  newspaper  reports,  this  Congress 
will  soon  be  asked  to  approve  legislation 
Increasing  Federal  Income  taxes  by  a 
surcharge  of  as  much  as  8  percent.  The 
reason  is  the  rate  at  which  the  possible 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  rising.  As 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In 
his  much-quoted  Rochester  speech,  titled 
"Expenditure  Control  and  Tax  Policy." 
the  Federal  deficit  couid  be  $29.2  billion 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  July  recess, 
the  most  clear  and  persistent  message  I 
received  from  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  is  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  taxes — unless  this  Congress 
remains  true  to  its  promise  to  halt  spend- 
ing on  Federal  projects  which  are  not 
really  necessary. 

Like  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "I  have 
not  joined  the  so-called  doctrinaire' 
group  which  simply  indicts  Government 
spending  in  general."  I,  too,  demand  'a 
bill  of  particulars." 

The  Federal  project  most  frequently 
cited  to  me  as  lacking  justification  Is  the 
proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric 
power  project  on  the  Canadian  border. 
which  the  Federal  agencies  want  to  build 
In  order  to  serve  the  electric  needs  of  so- 
called  preference  customers  in  New 
England. 

The  reason  Ehckey-Lincoln  has  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  resentment 
among  my  constituents  is  not  simply 
that  It  Is  unnecessary.  The  reason  also  is 
that  my  constituents  would  be  taxed  to 
pay  its  enormous  cost  in  order  that  Its 
so-called  preference  customers  could  ob- 
tain their  electricity  free  of  all  tax 
charges.  According  to  the  statistical  en- 
ticements of  the  Interior  Department, 
which  would  market  Its  output,  their  tax 
saving  would  amount  to  $5.2  million  a 
year. 

According  to  Interior  s  tabulation.  In 
all  New  England  there  are  some  330,000 
preference  customers,  comprising  8  per- 
cent of  all  customers  served  there.  The 
other  92  percent,  or  over  3  5  million  cus- 
tomers, are  served  by  private  industry 
According  to  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  that  regulate  their  rates,  total 
taxes  these  customers  of  private  indus- 
try pay  as  part  of  their  electric  bill 
amount  to  about  $200  million  a  yc.r. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  every  electric  bill 
they  pay  goes  for  taxes 

My  own  research  shows  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  of  tliis  project  by 
the  Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee 
staff.  Dickey -Lincoln  would  be  con- 
structed solely  for  power  purposes, 
assuming  escalation  of  its  construction 
cost  at  only  5  percent  per  annum,  it 
would  cost  far  In  excess  of  one-third  of 
a  billion  dollars;  the  rate  at  which  Its 
power  must  be  sold  to  recover  this  enor- 
mous outlay  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
power  from  other  new.  non-Federal 
powerplants  In  New  England,  and  would 
be  greater  than  the  average  price  for 
power  now  paid  by  preference  customers 
throughout  New  England 

Apart  from  fiscal  and  budgetary  con- 
siderations, It  Is  hard  for  me  to  Imagine  a 


less  justified,  less  needed  Federal  proj- 
ect. It  is  harder  still  for  the  citizens  of 
my  district  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  this  costly 
power  project  in  order  to  provide  tax- 
free  power  to  others.  To  my  constitu- 
ents— and  I  su.spect  to  92  percent  of  the 
other  citizens  of  New  England— It  sym- 
bolizes nothinii  more  than  a  foi-m  of  spe- 
cial tax  relief. 

As  the  Membership  of  this  body  knows, 
less  than  2  years  aeo,  when  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  authorization  wa.s  before  this 
chamber,  it  was  categorically  rejected 
by  both  voice  and  record  vote.  Unfor- 
tunately, by  one  of  the  worst  le'^islative 
flimflams  to  which  it  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected, this  House  was  outmaneuvered 
in  its  opposition  to  it  at  that  time.  To 
date.  Congress  has  appropriated  a  total 
of  $19  million  to  finance  the  precon- 
struction  planning  of  tins  project.  We 
are  now  asked  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  million  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  that  construction  of  this  demon- 
strably inefficient,  demonstrably  unnec- 
essary project  may  commence  during 
calendar  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  cost  of  this 
project  undoubtedly  will  exceed  the  $380 
million  figure  derived  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff.  The  in- 
crease of  more  than  S75  million,  or  25 
percent,  In  the  Federal  agencies'  state- 
ment of  Dickey-Lincolns  cost  at  the 
time  of  authorization  Is  not  surprising: 
Accordint;  to  a  recent  Corps  of  Engineers' 
survey,  the  total  cost  of  nine  Federal 
power  dams  completed  between  1961  and 
1966  exceeded  their  cost  when  recom- 
mended for  authorization  by  90  percent — 
"Civil  Works  Program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,"  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee print,  at  123,  1966. 

In  his  Rochester  address  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  the  honorable  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  emphasized 
that:  "every  new  program  should  be 
viewed  not  in  terms  of  Its  first-year  cost 
alone,  but  In  terms  of  what  its  cost  will 
be";  that  failing  this,  "the  area  for  pos- 
sible controllable  reductions  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees"  becomes 
smaller,  the  outlook  for  tax  reduction, 
dimmer 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what 
course  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee win  take  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed Dickey-Lincoln  power  project,  or 
what  course  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  take  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  Federal  Income  tax  increase, 
To  me.  to  the  uxpayers  of  my  district, 
and  I  suspect  to  92  percent  of  the  other 
citizens  of  New  England.  It  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  tax  pref- 
erence 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Record  last  Thursday — 
July  13,  1967.  page  18684 — I  am  here  giv- 
ing an  explanation  of  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  the  record  votes  I  missed  dur- 
ing the  necessary  absences  I  then 
explained. 

On  Thursday,  H.R.  10595,  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  financial  institutions  as  lottery 
agencies,  was  considered  and  passed.  Be- 
cause the  bill  was  amended  to  give  the 
New  York  Legislature  time  to  comply 
with  its  provisions.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  roll 
No.  167,  and  "yea"  on  final  passage — 
roll  No.  168. 

I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  the  emer- 
gency strike  legislation  for  railways  that 
was  pa.ssed  last  night.  My  vote  would 
have  been  based  on  substantially  the 
same  reasons  I  cited  when  the  vote  came 
up  for  the  recent  30-day  extension  of 
the  injunction  against  the  strike,  and 
again  when  this  present  bill  first  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  My  views  on 
this  present  bill  were  given  on  June  15, 
1967,  and  appear  on  page  15934  of  the 
Record. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  H8m:ipshlre 
(Mr  Clevel.'iHdI  may  extend  his  remiarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORABLE    COMMENTS    ON    VIET- 
NAM PROPOSAL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  several  editorials  commenting  on 
the  proposal  put  forward  a  week  ago  to- 
day by  eight  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  for  a  staged  deescalatlon  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Since  that  time,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  made  aware  of 
additional  favorable  comments  in  some 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
editorials  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  Easton,  Pa..  Ex- 
press, and  the  Adrian.  Mich.,  Dally  Tele- 
gram. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  13.  1967} 
DtriNiNG  "LiMireo  Was" 
While  Defense  Sec.  McNamara  1b  saying 
little  publicly  about  the  results  of  his  latest 
trip  to  Vietnam,  the  Indications  are  that  he 
plans  to  keep  a  fairly  tight  lid  on  manpower 
Increases 

We  hope  he  does  For  two  plain  facts  must 
be  faced  refjardlng  the  escalation  so  far.  One 
Is  that  It  ha«  failed  to  bring  the  desired  re- 
sult of  negotiations  toward  a  settlement 
The  other  Is  that  the  Investment  to  date  has 
upset  the  whole  balance  of  US  domestic  and 
foreign  commitments,  diluting  and  wealcen- 
ing  our  etrorts  In  places  where  they  should 
have  been  sharp  and  strong. 

The  Imbalance  might  be  tolerable  If  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  were  a  tr.-vdltlonal-type 
war  where  one  simply  pressed  on  full  force 
toward  final,  'totar'  victory 

But  McNamAra  evidently  perceives,  as  did 
Rep  F  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass  )  and  a 
group  of  Republican  colleagues  In  a  report 
Monday,  that  a  limited  war  has  Its  own  set 


of  Imperatives,  most  of  which  have  thus  far 
been  Ignored. 

The  first  Imperative  listed  by  the  Repub- 
lican congressman  Is  that  the  diplomacy  ac- 
companying the  Vietnam  war  "must  not  risk 
expansion  to  total  war,"  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  total  war  would  produce  mutual 
destruction  on  a  scale  to  obliterate  the  ob- 
jectives sought  In  the  limited  war. 

The  pressure  now  being  applied  by  nearly 
500.000  American  troops  and  the  combined, 
intensive  efforts  at  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
woiild  have  been  ample  to  smother  the  Com- 
munist force  that  was  faced  a  year  or  two 
aeo.  But  the  Oommunist  effort  has  risen  to 
niatch  the  U.S.  escalation.  And  the  Com- 
munists are  piped  Into  sources  of  supply 
that  can  presumably  match  any  U.S.  effort 
right  up  to  the  brlnlc  of  total  nuclear  war. 

If  this  Is  McNamara's  conviction,  he  can 
be  expected  to  give  Increasing  attention  to 
the  other  imperatives  of  limited  war.  These 
are:  (1)  that  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence must  be  fostered,  (2)  that  each  side 
must  be  permitted  to  preserve  "face"  and 
claim  the  Initiative,  and  (3)  that  the  effc*t 
must  "be  susceptible  to  presentation,  veri- 
fication and  Implementation  through  the 
private  channels  of  diplomacy." 

The  Republican  congressmen  made  clear 
In  their  report  that  there  could  be  no  slg- 
ni.-icant  relaxation  of  military  pressure  that 
would  alter  the  balance  In  the  enemy's  favor, 
and  they  specifically  warned  against  a  com- 
plete halt  In  bombing  as  Involving  "great 
military  risk." 

They  did  feel  that  a  phased,  reciprocal  de- 
escalation  was  within  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sible. II  McNamara  shares  that  view,  there 
could  be  a  significant  new  effort  to  break  out 
of  the  vise. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  July  11, 
1967] 
Staged  Deescalation 
Eight  Republican  Congressmen  led  by  Rep. 
P.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  trying  to  break  out  of 
the  pattern  of  official  thinking  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Hoping   to   "reopen  the  domestic 
dialogue"  on  U.S.  policy,  as  well  as  to  offer 
an  alternative  to  It,  they  call  for  American 
Initiative  In  behalf  of  "staged  de-escalation." 
By   this   plan,   bombing  would   be   halted 
north   of   the   21st   parallel   for   60   days.   If 
Hanoi    responded    with    "an    equivalent    de- 
escalatory  step,"   bombing  would   be  halted 
above  the  20th  parallel,  and  so  on,  until  mu- 
tual   confidence    had    been    established    for 
negotiations. 

The  difficulty  is  In  finding  "equivalent 
de-escalatory  steps"  with  which  Hanoi  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  respond.  Since 
Hanoi  Is  not  engaged  In  saturation  bombing 
of  the  South,  there  Is  no  exact  equivalent  at 
hand.  Rep.  Morse  suggests,  .as  one  possibility, 
that  Hanoi  might  agree  to  cease  shipments 
to  specified  supply  depots  In  the  South. 

No  suspension  of  American  shipments  to 
our  own  supply  depots,  however,  would  take 
place.  Thus  we  would  be  asking  Hanoi  to 
abandon  Its  allies,  the  Viet  Cong,  while  we 
continued  to  support  ours  and  to  build  up 
our  own  military  power.  This  would  amount 
to  asking  Hanoi  to  throw  In  the  sponge  In 
easy  Installments — something  Hanoi  Is  not 
likely  to  do,  and  something  we  have  not 
earned  the  right  to  demand. 

Rep.  Morse  and  his  colleagues  rightly 
criticize  the  Administration  for  demanding 
surrender  In  a  limited  war,  which  they  In- 
dicate can  be  ended  only  by  negotiations 
and  a  compromise  settlement.  The  Admin- 
istration, however,  haa  given  no  clear  sign 
that  It  wants  a  compromise  settlement;  It 
wants  a  victory  In  which  the  Communists 
are  excluded  from  any  share  In  South  Viet- 
nam's political  future.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  win  that  kind  of  victory  by  arms  and  are 
not  Ukely  to  win  it  by  negotlaUons. 


If  It  were  American  policy  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  tlie  Communists,  and  their 
control  of  large  portions  of  the  country,  and 
their  claim  to  participate  In  any  settlement, 
then  negotiations  might  not  be  too  hard  to 
arrange.  In  that  case,  a  simple  cessation  of 
bombing  wotUd  undoubtedly  open  the  door 
to  peace  talks,  and  an  elaborate  "staged  de- 
escalatlon" would  not  be  necessary. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

JiUy  11,  1967] 
OOP's  Viet  Peoposal  Has  Merft 
Within  the  administration  facing  another 
escalation  decision  In  the  matter  of  addi- 
tional troops  for  the  Vietnam  war,  the  pro- 
posals by  eight  Republican  congressmen 
take  on  added  Importance  as  a  thoughtful 
and  significant  alternative. 

The  "staged  de-escalation"  suggested  by 
the  House  members  is  designed  to  answer 
the  major  objection  to  a  bombing  halt  as 
providing  no  more  than  a  respite  for  North 
Vietnam  during  which  it  reinforced  Its  lines 
and  resupplied  its  field  units. 

The  Republican  proposal  would  halt  all 
bombing  north  of  the  2l8t  parallel  for  60  days 
while  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  respond  with 
a  similar  de-escalating  move.  If  no  such 
response  was  forthcoming,  the  bombing 
would  be  resiuned. 

But  if  the  North  did  Indicate  cooperation, 
the  United  States  would  then  halt  all  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  60  days. 

The  series  of  small  steps  would  have  as  Its 
obJecUve  the  haltmg  of  all  bombing  and  of 
all  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  of  the 
South. 

The  spirit  of  confidence  that  might 
emerge  could  provide  opportunity  for  open- 
ing negotiation  without  loss  of  face  by  either 
side,  the  sponsors  believe. 

As  have  many  other  de-escalation  pro- 
posals, the  Republican  plan  depends  almost 
entirely  on  Hanoi's  reaction  but  the  staging 
factor  provides  a  new  approach  and  a  method 
which  could  be  tested  as  a  signal  without 
giving  any  buildup  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

The  Republican  document  has  other  points 
of  merit  in  Its  emphasis  on  the  limited 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a  limitation 
which  makes  the  diplomacy  differ  sharply 
from  that  of  total  war. 

It  stresses  the  necessity  to  give  each  side 
the  opportunity  to  claim  initiative,  to  escape 
losing  face  and  to  operate  through  private 
channels. 

Without  rancor  or  criticism.  It  reopens  the 
domestic  dialogue  on  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  with  a  sophisticated  examination 
of  a  complicated  situation  and  a  proposal 
for  testing  a  way  out  with  a  mlnlmi-.-n 
military   risk. 

[From    the   Easton    (Pa.)    Express,    July    11. 

1967] 

A  Wat   Out? 

Eight  Republican  congressmen,  none  of 
whom  can  be  counted  among  the  ardent 
"doves "  aligned  against  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
a  unilateral  diplomatic  U.S.  Initiative  for 
"de- escalating"  the  war. 

It  seems  like  a  quietly  sensible  proposal. 
As  explained  by  Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  It  would  call  for  halting  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  five  successive 
60-day  stages  starting  with  the  21st  parallel. 
Each  step  would  be  conditioned  on  a  de-esca- 
latory response  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Assuming  a  full  response  by  both  sides, 
both  the  U.S.  bombing  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese Infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  ultimately 
would  come  to  an  end,  according  to  the  GOP 
congressman's  plan.  The  Idea  Is  not  new.  It 
had  been  suggested  before  to  President  John- 
son as  a  compromise  between  those  who  want 
the  war  effort  Increased  and  those  who  want 


the  VS.  to  pull  out  unconditionally.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  respond. 

Many  Americans  deeply  concerned  with  the 
directions  taken  by  the  moet  unpopular  war 
in  the  nation's  history,  nevertheless  will  find 
a  substantial  measure  of  accord  in  the  con- 
gressional group's  evaluation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  policy  as  "unyielding  and  un- 
fiexlble — rigidly  insisting  that  the  first  con- 
crete step  toward  de-escalation  be  taken  by 
the  North  Vietnamese." 

"Is  Is  a  position,"  said  Rep.  Morse,  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  "which  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  changing  the  atmosphere  of 
restraint  to  an  atmosphere  of  power — and  a 
limited  war  cannot  stay  limited  or  be  ended 
In  an  atmosphere  of  power." 

This,  of  course,  Is  the  core  Issue  which  has 
made  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam  extreme- 
ly unpopular  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
war  is.  undlsgulsedly,  an  American  war,  pit- 
ting the  mightiest  nation  in  the  world  direct- 
ly against  a  small,  technologically  primitive 
state.  The  Involvement  weakens  our  global 
position  of  moral  and  legal  leadership — and 
it  is  this  to  which  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  alluded  In  saying  that  U.S.  action 
In  Vietnam  was  part  of  the  encouragement 
for  trouble  In  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Hanoi,  with 
continued  material  support  from  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet,  would  respond  to  In  kind  to 
a  de-escalatory  process  as  modest  in  its  di- 
mensions as  that  proposed  by  the  GOP 
conE;ressmen.  But  it  seems  that  the  U.S. 
woiild  lose  little  tactically  by  making  the 
overture,  Inasmuch  as  the  bombing  has  never 
accomplished  any  of  Its  stated  objectives. 

[From  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Dally  Telegram. 
July  12,  1967] 
Would  Deescalate  War 
A  group  of  eight  Republicans  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Including  Rep.  Marvin 
Esch  of  the  second  Michigan  district,  has  ad- 
vanced proposals  for  a  step-by-step  de- 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  suggest 
the  United  States  take  the  first  step.  Assum- 
ing North  Vietnam  responded  with  a  similar 
move  of  its  own,  a  second  U.S.  step  would 
follow.  And  assuming  that  both  sides  kept 
responding  In  turn,  the  Congressmen  hope  a 
"spirit  of  confidence  would  emerge"  which 
would  lead  to  peace  negotiations. 

The  proposed  pressure-easing  steps  would 
in  the  first  Instance  consist,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  foregoing  the  bombing 
of  the  most  northerly  of  North  Vietnam 
areas.  First,  the  United  States  would  halt 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  area  includes  Hanoi 
but  not  the  port  city  of  Haiphong.  If  North 
Vietnam  responded  with  a  de-escalation 
process  of  its  own,  the  United  States  would 
then  halt  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  60  days,  and  so  on  through  five  steps 
down  to  the  border  with  South  Vietnam. 

If  no  easing  of  military  pressures  came  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam,  then  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  the  whole  area  would  be  resumed. 

The  suggested  steps  by  which  North  Viet- 
nam could  respond  to  the  letup  in  U.S. 
bombing  would  be:  halting  shipments  to  and 
from  military  supply  depots  In  southern 
North  Vietnam;  stop  using  supply  routes  In 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail;  withdraw  all  MIG  fighters  to 
distant  bases  In  northern  North  Vietnam: 
stop  terrorist  bombing  In  specified  parts  of 
South    Vietnam;    release    U.S.    prisoners    of 

war. 

Hanoi  has  been  Insisting,  among  other 
things,  that  cessation  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  must  precede  any  idea  of  going  to 
the  conference  table.  The  United  States  has 
laid  off  bombing  at  various  times  but  there 
has  been  no  response  from  Hanoi.  The  Re- 
publican group  says  a  sudden  and  complete 
halt  to  the  bombing  "would  be  unlikely  to 
achic.e   the   desired   result"   because   Hanoi 
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would  b*  apt  to  think  It  a  ruse  or  a  sign  of 
desperatkxi.  Bombing  would  have  to  be 
stopped  long  enough  that  North  Vietnam 
became  convinced  of  the  genuine  alncerlty 
of  the  United  States  But  thla  would  involve 
a  great  mUltar;  risk  to  the  United  State*. 
So,  the  BepubUcana  argue  that  staged  let- 
ups In  bombing  tied  In  with  equivalent 
North  Vletnameee  stepe  should  be  used  and 
that  theee  would  bring  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence  If  successful  It  would  end 
U.S.  bombing  In  the  North  and  end  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration  into  the  South.  And 
such  a  spirit  of  confidence  "could  provide  a 
real  opportunity  of  fruitful  and  honorable 
negotiations." 

Thb  prof)oeal  adds  that  the  de-escalation 
Idea  and  Its  ramifications  would  have  to  be 
explained  to  the  North  Vietnamese  through 
private  channels  of  diplomacy  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  suscepuble  u:>  verification 

It  Is  a  highly  optimistic  plan  It  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  ideas  of  the  hawks  and 
the  doves.  It  is  a  new  effort  to  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  that  the 
United  States  wants  nothing  out  of  the  war 
except  assurances  that  South  Vietnam  be 
left  free  and  able  to  r\in  its  own  government 
of  its  own  choosing  It  offers  a  face-saving 
procedure  for  both  sides.  It  permits  both  to 
climb  down  the  escalation  ladder,  for  each 
aide  would  be  able  to  claim  It  was  conces- 
sions by  the  other  which  led  to  taking  the 
successive  steps  letting  off  the  military  pres- 
sure and  beginning  the  negotiations  for 
peace. 

But  keep  this  in  mind  for  the  plan  ever 
to  be  tried  it  would  need  U)  have  not  only 
the  acceptance  of  Hanoi  but  also  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  Washington  And  even  try- 
ing the  plan  requires  changes  In  attitudes 
In  both  governments. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
genUeman  will  state  it 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  here 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  oUl  approprlallnR  funds 
for  the  Department  of  lYansportatlon, 
and  I  Intended  to  vote  "yea"  on  that  bill 

FrarUtly.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure 
I  voted    My  vote  us  not  recorded 

Can  I  at  this  lime.  haviriK  been  prr.sent 
on  the  floor,  ca^t  my  vote  in  the  affirm- 
ative' 

The  SPE.\KE:R  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  The  Chair  will  advLse  the 
gentleman  he  cannot  do  that,  .since  the 
result  on  the  vote  has  already  been  an- 
nounced 

Mr   SCOTT    I  thank  the  Chair 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  AND 
INSURANCE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANICING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
ON  JULY  19 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  on  July  19, 
that  is,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  request  Is  for 
July  19? 

Mi.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  That  Is 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
have  the  approval  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Yes.  We 
checked  with  Mr.  Widn.^ll,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  full  committee, 
and  with  Mr.  Brock,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAlilENTARY  INQUIRY  CON- 
CERNINO  VOTE  ON  HJl.  11456. 
BILL  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


THE  AMERICAN   F.ARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  wentle- 
man  from  New  York  I  Mr  RtsNirxl  is 
recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
una.'iimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  e.xtraneous 
n.attcr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'* 

There  was  no  objection. 

GEN  TEA  I.    LEAVE 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanitnous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  s5)ecial  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gcntlemaui 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  last 
Wednesday,  July  12.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion disassociating  itself  from  charges  I 
have  made  against  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
this  unnecessarj'  action  was  clearly 
planned  as  a  punitive  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  embarraissing  me  personally 
and  nullifying  the  effect  of  my  attacks 
against  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  say  unneces- 
sary because  long  before  the  committee 
moved  to  disassociate  itself  from  my 
charges,  I  had  already  done  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday. 
June  29,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development,  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  any  statements  I  make  or  any  requests 
1  make,  I  make  on  the  basis  of  an  individual 
Congressman.  They  do  not  reflect  In  any  way 
the  feelings  of  the  Subcommittee.  As  Chair- 
man of  this  Subcommittee.  I  am  speaking  as 
an  individual  Congressman. 

This  statement  appears  in  the  official 
transcript  of  the  hearings. 

The  committee  resolution  is  like  a  boss 
firing  his  employee  2  weeks  after  he 
has  already  quit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
its  statement  on  July  12,  the  subcommit- 
tee acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case 
saying,     "the     chairman     has     already 


.stated  in  the  record  that  this  attack  Is 
ius  atid  his  alone."  emphasizing  the 
purely  vindictive  nature  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's action. 

This  step  by  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  commitit^  l.s.  I  believe,  with- 
out precedent  in  the  entire  history  of 
Conure.vs,  and  it  raises  the  very  serious 
question  of  whether  Congre.ss  Is  to  be 
culded  by  the  independent  jud*rment  and 
con.sciefice  of  its  Mernber.s  or  whether  it 
l.s  to  be  told  what  it  can  and  cannot  do 
by  i)o".verful  ouf.slde  interests. 

On  June  21.  in  resjxin.se  to  ILs  request 
that  it  be  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
which  wa.s  conducting  hearings  on  the 
effect.s  of  Federal  programs  on  rural 
America,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  appeared  to  make  a  state- 
ment. The  organization  was  represented 
by  its  legislative  director,  Mr.  Jolm  C. 
Lynn  Time  ran  out  before  the  committee 
completed  its  questioning  of  Mr.  Lynn 
and  he  was  Invited  to  return  the  follow- 
ing Wedne.sday.  On  June  28.  Mr.  Roger 
Flemitig,  secretarj'-treasurer  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  director  of  its  Wa.^h- 
ingUjn  office,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  As  a  result  of  facts  uncov- 
ered about  the  Farm  Bureau  ojjerations 
during  the  intervening  week,  which  in- 
cluded information  strongly  indicating 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion had  a  .substantial  nonfarm  member- 
ship and  that  it  conducted  widespread 
financial  and  commercial  activities  unre- 
lated to  farmers,  I  questioned  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's right  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee as  a  representative  of  the  interest  of 
farmers. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Fleming  be- 
came quite  heated.  I  accused  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  using  the  American  farmer  to 
build  one  of  the  largest  insurance  and 
financial  empires  in  the  United  States 
while  masquerading  as  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  farmers'  interest.  I  said: 

My  investigation  has  revealed  the  shocking 
fiict  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion Is  a  gigantic  interlocking,  nationwide 
combine  of  Insurance  companies  with  total 
assets  of  over  $1  billion  dollars.  I  have  evi- 
dence that  the  granting  of  membership  In 
the  Farm  Bureau  Is  purely  and  simply  a  de- 
vice for  selling  Insurance  and  other  services. 

Once  again,  the  clock  ran  out  before 
the  colloquy  with  Mr.  Fleming  was  com- 
pleted, and  before  he  felt  he  had  had 
a  full  opportunity  to  explain  the  Farm 
Bureau  position.  Later  in  the  day,  over 
the  telephone,  I  invited  him  to  return  to 
the  subcommittee  the  following  week,  on 
July  13.  He  did  not  return. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture's  reso- 
lution was  actually  masterminded  and 
engineered  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  Here  is  the  evidence.  On 
Friday,  July  7,  Roger  Fleming,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
its  second  highest  ofiQcial,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  a  copy  to 
every  committee  member.  We  all  received 
this  letter  on  Monday.  July  10.  In  this 
letter,  Mr.  Fleming  specified  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  wliich  he  would 
again  appear  before  my  subcommittee  to 
continue  his  testimony.  This  action  in  it- 
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self  Is  an  unprecedented  display  of  arro- 
gance. I  know  of  no  other  organization 
that  has  ever  dictated  to  a  congressional 
committee  the  terms  under  which  It 
would  appear  and  testify.  And  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  congressional  com- 
mittee that  would  ever  consider  such  a 
highhanded  demand. 

However  the  true  significance  of  the 
July  7  letter  Is  that  it  is  really  a  blue- 
print for  Agriculture  Committee  action 
to  silence  me  and  prevent  me  from 
making  further  revelations  about  the 
Farm  Bureau.  The  full  text  of  this  letter 
is  Included  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 
In  It,  Mr.  Fleming  demands  that  the 
comniittee,  and  I  am  quoting  verbatim, 
•clear  the  record  by  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion in  which  it  disassociates  Itself  from 
the  attacks  on  Farm  Bureau  made  by 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Resnick  and  by 
making  known  to  the  public  at  an  early 
date  its  disposition." 

Within  24  hours  after  receiving  this 
letter,  the  five  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, four  of  whom  are  also  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  issued  a  statement 
attacking  my  criticisms  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Indeed,  some  of  the  very  language 
of  their  statement  is  Identical  to  the 
language  of  the  Farm  Bureau  letter.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  fact. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  letter  urges  that 
the  committee  "adopt  a  resolution  in 
which  It  disassociate  Itself"  from  my 
attacks  on  Farm  Bureau.  The  subcom- 
mittee's statement  says : 

We  sincerely  feel  that  the  membership  of 
the  House  as  well  as  the  general  public 
should  fully  and  clearly  understand  our 
position  In  hereby  disassociating  ourselves 
from  charges  against  the  American  Partti 
Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Fleming's  letter  also  charges  that 
I  am  cari-ying  out  a  "personal  vendetta" 
against  the  Farm  Bureau.  Once  again 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee  picked 
up  their  cue  by  stating: 

We  further  recommend  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  likewise  disassociate 
itself— 

There's  that  phrase  again — 
from  these  strlotly  personal  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  personal  attack  was  ever  men- 
tioned. And  all  of  a  sudden  there  it  was 
in  the  proposed  resolution : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  does  In  no 
manner  endorse,  condone,  or  support  the 
personal  attack  launched  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Rural  Development 
upon  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Within  48  hours  after  receiving  this 
arrogant  letter  from  the  Farm  Bureau. 
the  full  committee  had  done  its  bid- 
ding—behind closed  doors  in  executive 
session,  and  without  prior  public  an- 
nouncement. It  all  happened  so  quickly 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  did  not 
know  what  was  happening,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  action  was  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  Congress  and  carried 
grave  implications  for  every  single  Mem- 
ber. If  any  further  evidence  were  needed 
of  his  hand  in  this  affair,  Roger  Fleming 
Immediately  thereafter  issued  a  press  re- 
lease in  which  he  crowed : 


■nils  ju<]gm«nt  by  his  Oongreeslonal  col- 
leagues should  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
Congreaeman  Reenlck's  charges  against  the 
Farm  Bureau  FederatUm  are  reckless,  un- 
warranted, and  unfounded. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Fleming  an- 
nounced that  the  Farm  Bureau  was  ex- 
onerated by  the  committee's  action. 

■While  any  reading  of  the  committee 
resolution  would  make  it  obvious  that 
Mr.  Fleming's  statement  did  not  contain 
a  single  grain  of  truth,  and  was  In  no 
way  related  to  the  specific  and  docu- 
mented charges  I  have  made  against  the 
Farm  Bureau,  not  one  single  member  of 
the  committee  has  risen  to  criticize  him 
for  it.  Fleming's  statement,  however,  does 
make  it  clear  that  he  demanded  the  res- 
olution so  that  he  could  have  the  Farm 
Bureau  whitewashed  by  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

The  obvious  question  now  arises,  why 
did  Farm  Bureau — ^this  sacred  cow — hit 
the  panic  button?  Why  did  they  react  so 
violently  against  me?  'What  caused  this 
unusual  act  of  massive  retaliation  against 
a  Congressman  who  did  nothing  more 
than  bring  their  activities  to  the  public 
forum  for  questioning? 

Their  reaction,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  recognize  that  I 
am  being  attacked— not  for  telling  lies 
about  the  Farm  Bureau— but  for  reveal- 
ing the  truth.  The  plain  fact  is  that  this 
powerful  organization  has  at  no  time 
denied  or  contradicted  any  of  the  reve- 
lations I  have  made  about  its  operations. 
But  before  my  subcommittee,  they  were 
evasive,  tlghtUpped,  and  downright  un- 
truthful. 

For  example,  in  testimony  before  my 
subcommittee  on  June  21,  Mr.  Lynn 
flatly  stated  that  "The  American  Farm 
Bureau  has  absolutely  no  insurance 
operation  at  all,  except  a  reinsurance 
agency."  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  so-called  reinsurance  agency  re- 
ferred to  is  the  tax-exempt  American 
Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
which  has  the  very  same  set  of  ofiBcers 
and  directors  as  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  In  addition  to  its 
$20,000,000  in  assets,  American  Agricul- 
tural owns  85.7  percent  of  Oregon  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Co.,  a  profitmaking 
stock  insurance  company,  plus  $200,000 
worth  of  stock  in  another  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  company,  Cal-Parm,  Inc.,  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.  These  two  companies 
alone  have  combined  assets  of  over  $15 
million.  And — the  one  thing  that  all 
AFBF  ofiQcers  EUid  directors  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  they  are  selected  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  52  Farm  Bureau  in- 
surance companies  In  different  States. 

Now  let  me  briefly  outline  the  charges 
I  have  made  against  the  Farm  Bureau. 
I  have  said — 

First,  it  is  not  the  organization  of  farm- 
ers it  claims  to  be.  A  substantial  portion 
of  its  membership — ^possibly  half —has  no 
agricultural  interest  whatsoever. 

Second,  it  has  misrepresented  itself  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  order  to 
obtain  a  tax  exemption,  and  to  the  clerks 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Third,  it  has  used  the  American  farm- 
er to  build  one  of  the  largest  insurance 


and  financial  empires  in  the  United 
States,  whose  insurance  assets  alone 
total  over  $1  billion  dollars. 

Fourth,  that  the  directors  and  ofBcers 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion are  also  directors  and  officers  of  in- 
surance companies  directly  controlled 
and  owned  by  the  various  State  Farm 
Bureaus. 

Fifth,  that  as  a  result  of  these  inter- 
locking directorates  the  Farm  Bureau 
may  be  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 

Sixth,  it  has  taken  advantage  of  its 
tax-exempt  status  In  order  to  expand  Its 
business  activities  which  cover  the  flelds 
of  Insurance,  real  estate,  shopping  cen- 
ters, fertilizer,  mutual  funds,  gas  sta- 
tions, oil  wells,  grain  storage,  petroleum 
refineries,  and  a  considerable  variety  of 
others.  A  press  accoimt  of  the  very  re- 
cent purchase  by  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  shop- 
ping centers,  for  $10  million,  is  attached. 

Seventh,  that  because  of  its  widespread 
commercial  Interests  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  misrepresented  Its  true  nature  in  its 
dealings  with  farmers  and  in  its  state- 
ments to  congressional  committees. 

Eighth,  that  the  Farm  Bureau  as  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  has  improperly  been 
competing  in  commercial  activities  with 
private  taxpaying  business  concerns,  thus 
enjoying  unfair  competitive  advantages. 

Ninth,  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  tor- 
pedoed the  American  farmer  by  posing 
as  an  organization  representing  his  in- 
terests when,  in  fact,  their  widespread 
commercial  activities — ^which  Include  the 
operation  of  businesses  which  sell  to  the 
farmer  and  buy  from  the  farmer — has 
put  them  in  a  position  of  representing 
a  point  of  view  which  is  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Tenth,  that  Farm  Bureau  commercial 
activities  have  generated  funds  which 
have  foimd  their  way,  illegally,  into  po- 
litical and  lobbying  activities. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  several  news 
statements  I  have  Issued  covering  these 
accusations.  An  excellent  and  informa- 
tive article  by  Bob  Walters,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  is  also  included. 

Most  revealing  is  a  newspaper  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Nick  Kotz,  of  Cowles  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  which  was  published  on 
Sunday,  July  9,  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une and  the  Des  Moines  Register.  This 
article  includes  an  interview  Mr.  Kotz 
had  with  Roger  Fleming,  in  which  Mr. 
Fleming  actually  confirms  the  charges 
I  have  made  about  the  various  business 
activities  which  his  organization  con- 
ducts, and  in  which  he  also  admits  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  Farm  Bureau's 
membership  does  not  consist  of  people 
with  an  agricultural  interest.  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Kotz'  article  at  this 
point. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  July 

9,  1967) 
Farm  BiTBEAtj  Paces  Probe  or  Tax  Stattjs— 

Congressman  Calls  It  iNStJHANCE  Empire 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — Is  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  the  nation's  largest  orga- 
nization representing  farmers  or  Is  its  prin- 
cipal activity  the  operation  of  a  billion  dollar 
insurance-buBlnesB  empire? 
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B»pnaeBt*tlT«  Josepb  Re&nlck.  <DeDi., 
NY.)  ba«  loudly  raised  tlUa  queslion  and  de- 
manded a  federal  Investlgauon  ol  the  Farm. 
Bureau's  tax-exempt  status  and  its  quall- 
flcatlons  ■•  a  farm  lobby  before  the  Con- 
gresa. 

In  requesting  an  investigation  of  both  the 
national  and  tju-Ioub  •tate  Farm  Bureaus' 
entltlcnMUt  to  tax  eiemptioiis.  ReiuUck  wrvus 
Internal  Revenue 

"The  Farm  Bureau.  f;ir  Tram  being  the 
organization  of  farmers  ar.d  firm  Interests  It, 
elalme  to  be.  la  actually  a  gigantic.  Inter- 
locking nationwide  combine  of  Insurance 
oompanlas  and  other  buameases 

"Ita  Inauranoe  compjiiuea  have  asaeta  to- 
taling over  •!  bUUon  lie  Ufe  uuiuruuce  cr.ni- 
paules  alone  have  jver  »6  blUiou  lu  force.  ' 

Reanlck.  a  liberal  Democnt.  launched  hla 
attack  aciklnat  tbe  oocuervridve  Kami  Bureau 
from  bia  poaltloo  aa  chalrnutxt  ut  Uie  Uliuim 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Rurai  Develop- 
ment. 

He  ch^nenged  the  organization's  right  to 
even  »ppe*r  In  the  role  of  repr»«entlng  farm- 
eiB. 

Farm  BtiraMii  National  Prral  lent  Charlea 
Sbumaa  wtU  r««po«ul  ttua  we«K  by  demivnd- 
ing  tbat  the  full  H.)ujm»  AKriculiure  Com- 
mittee eltber  dlauwn  ReanicK  i  iile^aUoaa.  or 
else  conduct  a  full  lav«»stli,M*:  n  l:>to  the 
bustneaa  activities  and  m»m^or>^h!p  coni- 
poeltloo  of  the  Farm  Bun»»u  and  the  other 
two  votk)tM  farm  ontanluitlnrM .  the  Natlon-al 
Farmers  Dntoo.  and  National  Orange. 

BiMntfll  haa  not  aaked  any  quesuoua  about 
the  lUMiai  Faxmera  L'nluu  .uid  llberaJ-to- 
moderkta  Orange,  but  Xve  haa  bruugiit  to- 
ward the  surface  bitter  blckertni?  between 
the  three  farm  onpinliatlons  concerning 
their  bUBtneaa  activities  and  m^mhenhlp 

Tat  7S*n.  the  farm  ornanlzationa  have  cant 
snide  sapsrsiODs  at  each  other  concemlnfc 
how  ooMky  of  their  nvembera  really  are  farm- 
ers, aiad  how  their  bualn«as  income  U  used 
politically. 

ACCtTSATIOBra 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  National  Farmers 
Union  tn  particular  have  accused  each  other 
of  using  membership  In  their  groups  ti.s  a 
dSTlc*  to  aell  taaur*nce  and  buslneas  servlc*^ 
to  non-farmers.  Resnlck  claims  the  Farm 
Bureau  imss  this  device  on  a  massive  scale 

Offlctals  oX  both  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  National  FarmerB  Union  said  In  In- 
terviews last  week  that  their  business  enter- 
prises have  developed  to  better  fulfill  the 
objeottve  of  providing  gervice  to  members 
Both  contend  thdr  principal  activity  Is  sUll 
aervlaiC  tlw  interests  of  their  farmer  members 

Bo(sr  Fleming,  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
aecretarj.  said  Raanlck's  probes  have  turned 
up  only  a  traction  of  the  bualoeaa  actlTlUes 
of  the  Ifatlonal  Farm  Bureau  and  the  50 
state  orsKQlmtlons. 

nexnlag — who  said  these  business  activi- 
ties are  not  secret — volunteered  that  within 
the  Ttmm  Bureau  state  urganlzations  there 
•le: 

Twelve  Ufe  Insurance  oomp&nlee  operating 
In  «S  state*  with  total  aaaeta  of  MIS  million 
and  tfl  blUlon  of  insurance  In  force.  Life 
coimpanlea  are  forbidden  by  law  to  restrict 
sales  to  members. 

Twenty-seven  casualty  companies.  31  Ore 
and  allied  companies,  and  21  haU  Insurance 
companies  with  total  assets  of  »380  million. 
IiCoet  of  these  oocnpenlea  sell  to  members 
only,  although  four  have  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiaries which  sell  to  non-members.  Flem- 
ing said  some  local  Farm  Bureaus  will  per- 
mit non-farmers  to  join  the  organization  In 
order  to  buy  Inatirance  while  others  will  not. 

Sereral  large  supply  companies,  including 
F-8  sen  lees  of  Iowa  and  Illlnola  which  sells 
cheaalcal  fertUteer,  feed.  seed,  and  other 
farm-related  snpplles. 

Distinct  from  these  state  and  mtiltl-state 


enterprlaea,  Fleming  aald  the  national  otkh- 
nlzatlon  hM  eight  bualness  enterprises 
including 

A  mutual  Inauraace  company  with  aaaeU 
of  S20  mlUlon  and  a  •Ui  mii.lou  siorpiua  He 
said  this  c.jmpany's  prlrunpal  acllvuy  Is  to 
supp.y  reinsurance  to  the  state  farm  bureau 
insurance  companies 

.K  inuiual  investment  fund  for  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  that  haa  alxjut  t6  million  U\ 
.LstetF  The  reinsurance  comp^uiy  owi.s 
$J50.(X)0  of  the  mutual  funds'  stock. 

A  service  company  which  buys  batteries, 
ares  (S.nfemark  l.i  the  F  i^m  Bu.-eaii  brimli 
and  other  g^xids  In  1  .rKe  ;ot.s  from  manu- 
facturers and  sella  these  pr<jducu  through 
Farm  Bureau  artlllat<^  In   13  Ft.itfs 

A  -omraodlty  e.\por'.  ..tnjiany  which  had 
*b<jut  «J0  mlliion  ill  »a.o--.  1  ul  year  Fleming 
said  this  C'imp.uiy  U t-si;  '.  make  mouey  and 
*,vi  set  up  prtmirliy  aa  \  trade  "listening 
post"  tn  Europe 

Klemln«  said  aboat  three-fotirths  of  the 
K  i.'.'ii  U.ireau.i  !7  million  niemrjer  families 
could  be  cla.-,»ine<l  as  havlni<  a  subtiiantl  il 
Interest  ii.  I<trtnl:.g  Ktjuilck  claiuia  a  far 
lATkter   peri.eiiUi.fe   are   nipntAf mer* 

Klemi.-.K  i.i.d  th«  ■'.•'■-•  i-ii  luard  of  di- 
rectors l.s  urging  al.  states  to  classify  their 
member*  as  f.^rmers  or  non-farmers  with 
Tfitm^  rlithta  only  to  farmers  to  Insure  that 
contnil  of  the  arfanisatloo  remains  with 
f  irineru. 

t-|fATVJXABl.i: 

Only  a  few  st.ites  have  made  this  classlfl- 
catlon,  xud  tnelr  rnenitiership  breakj -un 
was  iuavvilftf>4e  it  WuililngUm  he.Kltju-ir'ers 
l.LAi  '«eex 

Iles:..i  jt  describes  the  various  natl-  '.li  vnd 
state  Farm  Bureau  bUAlneaces  as  i  i.u  :.e 
lr.ter'..»-klrii{  r,>mblne"  becAuse  X,':.-  •..\".  r.al 
illrer'i  nt  a',  the  K-^rm  Biir»^tii  hViler-**!' 'n 
1  modt  are  st.ate  president*!  al»o  VTVe  «/t  dl- 
recWjrH  or  pr'«ldents  of  many  of  the  bualnesa 
antcrpriaeB. 

Ii'W.^    P»r.S!Iif..--IT 

Pur  example,  he  p<jlut;*  out  Ui^t  J  Merrill 
Anders,  in.  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Ls  along  wl'.h  other  lintloxuil  federa- 
tion dlrec'.vr.s-  .i^so  a  director  of  the  National 
Retn-siinn-e    C   nip-any    and    Mutu.il     Fund 

In  addition  .fndfrson  !,s  president  of  Furm 
Burett'i  Ufe  Inauran.-e  Co  of  Iowa  with  •98 
nam  'U  assets  .iiid  Farm  Bureau  Mutua;  In- 
surance Co    of  Iowa  with  #23  million  anseta. 

Charles  Shuman  the  Natlr.iiiil  Pederatl'Ui 
president,  Ls  aiso  president  of  seven  n.iUonal 
buslncK-s  .iperatlons  owue»l  by  tlie  Farm  Bu- 
reau Fe<leratlon. 

Resnlck  charges  that  funds  of  the  national 
and  state  farm  bureau  organizations  are  Il- 
legally mingled  with  funds  of  t."^'.-  huge  busi- 
ness operations. 

Furthermore.  Resnlck  Implies  that  the 
masalre  earnings  of  the  bu.slnesa  operations 
find  their  way  Into  polltlral  campaigns  and 
lobbnng  activity  conducted  by  the  national 
fetieratlon  and  state  farm  bureaus 

INCOMK    aZPOVTS 

He  queetlona  what  happens  \a-i  assets  from 
the  business  enterprlsee,  while  the  national 
federation  Itself  only  reports  about  12  mil- 
lion   annual    Income    and    expenditures. 

According  to  the  federation's  financial 
statement,  virtually  all  Income  comes  from 
»1.25  annual  national  dues  paid  by  each  of 
the   1  7   million   members 

The  Farm  B\ireau  categorically  denies  all 
of  these  charges. 

Tony  Dechant.  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  discussed  In  an  Interview 
some  Of  the  same  questions  Resnlck  has 
raised  about  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Dechant  said  some  state  and  local  farmers 
union  affiliates  permit  non-farmers  to  be- 
come members  In  order  to  buy  business  serv- 
ices, while  others  do  not. 


HIS   CLAIM 

Dechant  claims  the  Farm  Bureau  sells  In- 
surance to  thousands  of  persons  In  clUes. 
while  the  Farmers  Union  business  opera- 
tions are  almost  entirely  In  rural  areas. 

Dechant  listed  the  following  businiss  op- 
erations by  the  National  Farmers  Unicn 

A  Ufe  insurance  company  with  H7  4  mil- 
lion assets.  43.000  policyholders,  and  »225 
million  insurance  in  force 

A  property  and  csisualtv  compianv  with 
$13  7  million  asseu.  and  174.000  policyhold- 
ers 

A  50-percent  Interest  and  »20  million  In- 
vestment in  the  Kermac  Potash  Co  in  Cnrls- 
b«d  NM  The  other  p.irtner  Is  tlie  Giant 
Kcrr-McGee  Co. 

A  fjO-per.  ent  Interest,  amounting  to  about 
an  IM.LMXl  Uive»tnient  In  a  cut-rate,  mailorder 
drug  company 

Two  small  corporations  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  to  operate  the  Oreen  Thumb 
.^n»lp<lverty  Work  Pr-(rrnm  for  older  farm- 
ern.  and  a  farmer  tmlnlnR  program  for  the 
foreign  aid  agency. 

CASUALTY     FIRMS 

In  nddltlnn.  Dechant  said  state  and  re- 
iflonal  Fririnrrs  Union  organ!7:aMi.ns  operste 
Ave  Are  and  ce.sual'y  comjtanles  and  sev- 
eril  service  supply  companies,  of  which  the 
lanje  t  \n  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange, 
It   nail  •IJii  million  In  .sales  l,ist  year. 

Farmers  Union  U-ical  co-oporatlves  also  are 
principals  UiMlvcd  In  the  Farmers  Union 
drain  Terminal  ,\s8c«clatlon  iG  T  A  ).  one  of 
the  n.itlon's  l.ixgest  grain  m.'\rkettng  co-ops 
Al  (linen,  re.attons  have  beien  mol  l»>twee:i 
the  National  Fanners  Union  and  man  ge- 
ment  of  the  O  T  A, 

SIX'  rn.iNO 

Acc'.rdlng  t.)  a  Farmers  Union  flllnp  with 
the  8e<nirltle8  and  Exc^  ange  Comml.'-slon, 
has  yet  to  gel  rich  from  its  business  opera- 
tion:; 

Phe  Farmers  Union  lasued  »«  5  million  In 
debent^ires  which  De-hant  s.ild  are  t,j  be 
ii.sed  t. .  tln.mce  the  insurance  companies 
and  p-i',ish  company  which  Is  Ju.'-t  getting 
Into  operation 

Ai-rordlng  to  the  SEC  fillni?,  the  Farmers 
Union  memtx-rshlp  has  dropped  17  H  per 
cent,  groas  Income  of  Its  bu.slness  enterprises 
has  Inreased  by  40  per  cent  to  $7  7  million, 
but  net  Income  has  decrea.sed  from  $173,000 
In  lO^'J  to  a  net  loss  of  $11  m'lUon  In  1J66. 
Dechant  said  the  toss  results  from  expenses 
In  starting  the  potash  company 

A  congressional  luvesUgaUon  of  the  farm 
organizations  would  center  on  several  Is.'^vies. 

Resnlck  claims  the  F:irm  Bureaxi  misrep- 
resented Itself  both  before  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  applying  for  tax  exemption. 
and  the  Congress  In  registering  to  lobby,  by 
claiming  Its  membership  consists  of  farmers 
and  Its  Interests  principally  are  agriculture. 

It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  highly  con- 
servative House  Agriculture  Committee  will 
open  a  far-ranging  probe  Into  the  operations 
uf  the  farm  organizations. 

But  If  such  an  investigation  takes  place, 
there  la  little  doubt  that  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Farmers  Union,  and  Grange  (Which  Is  also 
In  the  Insurance  business)  win  publicly 
question  each  other's  business  activities  and 
membership  lists. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  public  Inquiry,  and  the  salu- 
tary effect  It  can  have.  'When  John  C. 
Ljmn  appeared  before  my  subcommittee 
on  June  21,  he  flatly  refused  to  discuss 
the  Farm  Bureau's  business  activities.  He 
refused  to  tell  us  how  much  Insurance 
business  they  write,  or  who  their  Insur- 
ance companies  even  are.  However,  the 
public  spotlight  has  forced  a  change  in 
this  stoney  attitude.  Within  the  past  10 
days.  Roger  Fleming— under  increasing 
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pressure  from  the  press  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau — has  made 
some  information  on  its  activities  avail- 
able. True,  he  has  been  careful  not  to  say 
much  more  than  my  investigations  have 
already  revealed,  but  it  is  a  start,  and 
definitely  a  break  In  the  wall  of  arro- 
gance that  organization  has  erected 
around  itself. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  Its  Individual  State  Farm  Bu- 
reaus enjoy  their  status  as  tax-exempt 
agriculturaJ  organizations  on  the  basis 
of  their  sworn  statements  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  membership  the  individual  must — 
and  I  quote  directly  from  their  statement 
to  the  IRS — "be  engaged  in  carying  on  a 
farm  or  farms,  or  have  a  major  agricul- 
tural Interest."  This  sworn  statement 
was  flatly  contradicted  in  testimony  by 
Mr.  Roger  Fleming  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  on  June  28  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development. 

I  asked  several  times  whether  or  not 
the  Farm  Bureau  represents  farm  fam- 
ilies. Mr.  Fleming  denied  several  times 
that  they  were  "farm"  families — choos- 
ins  instead  to  refer  to  them  as  "member" 
families. 

Finally,  at  one  point  I  asked  him.  "Are 
you  saying  that  all  your  members  are  not 
farm  families?"  He  replied,  and  I  quote 
from  the  record: 

There  are  some  members  who  are  not  farm- 
ers In  most  of  the  states.  Tlie  states  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  requirement.  It  Is  dif- 
ferent In  each  of  the  states  represented  on 
this  Suboomnilttee, 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  told 
tlic  IRS  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
its  membership  is  limited  to  farm  peo- 
ple; and  Mr.  Fleming  turns  around  and 
tells  my  subcommittee  that  this  Is  really 
not  true  because  every  State  has  the 
right  to  determine  who  may  or  may  not 
join  the  Farm  Bureau.  And  at  no  time 
aie  membership  lists  made  available  to 
Congress  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  reveal  occupational  breakdowns  of 
the  membership. 

If  we  accept  Mr,  Fleming's  statement 
at  its  face  value,  it  Is  obviously  a  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  have  told  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  its  membership  is 
limited  to  agricultural  interests.  The  in- 
dividual State  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tions are  guilty  of  the  very  same  misrep- 
resentation, since  they  also  receive  tax- 
exempt  status  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  same  basis  as  the  national 
organization.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  trying  to  shut  me  up. 

Let  us  look  at  Cook  Coimty,  HI. 
Cook  County,  dominated  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  has  more  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
btTs  than  any  other  county  In  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  are  1,100  farms  in  Cook 
County,  If  100  percent  of  the  families 
living  on  farms  belonged  to  the  Farm 
Bureau,  they  would  have  only  1,100  mem- 
bers. But  Cook  County  actually  has  7,000 
members.  Where  do  they  all  come  from? 
They  are  the  blue  collar  and  the  white- 
collar  workers  in  the  factories  tind  offices 
of  Chicago.  They  are  also  the  fictional 
farm   families   the   Farm   Bureau   tells 


Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  it  represents.  This  Is  not  only  the 
story  In  Chicago.  It  Is  a  national  prac- 
tice. This  fact  is  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
letter  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  from 
a  gentleman  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  note  with  Interest  the  charges 
levelled  by  you  against  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Being  a  former  Farm  Bu- 
reau member  and  never  having  been  a 
farmer  in  my  life,  I  agree  with  much  that 
you  say.  In  my  opinion,  an  investigation  such 
as  you  suggest  is  long  overdue. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  In 
Bloomlngton,  Indiana.  My  membership  dues 
were  taken  along  with  my  application  and 
payment  for  an  automobile  insurance  pol- 
icy. At  that  time  I  was  employed  by  the 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Division  of  Stude- 
baker  Corjwratlon,  a  manufacturer  of  retail 
refrigeration  products. 

Good  luck  with  your  investigation. 

The  basis  of  most.  If  not  all,  of  the 
Farm  Bureau's  farflung  commercial  ac- 
tivities is  its  tax-exempt  status  under 
section  501(c)  5  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Since  the  American  taxpayer  is 
helping  to  finance  this  economic  im- 
perialism, the  American  public  has  a 
right  to  know  what  it's  all  about,  where 
the  money  comes  from,  where  it  is  going, 
and  whether  all  of  these  activities  are 
Indeed  legal. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  answers  to  these 
questions,  I  wrote  on  June  29  to  Sheldon 
Cohen,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, requesting  an  investigation  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The  complete  letter  is  Included  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks.  I  pointed  out  that 
there  was  extensive  evidence  that  Farm 
Bureau  membership  was  open  to  any  in- 
dividual, regardless  of  occupation  or  in- 
terest, who  purchased  insurance  and  was 
willing  to  pay  membership  dues  to  join 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

We  discovered,  for  example,  that  in- 
surance agents  openly  advertise  for  cus- 
tomers, and  we  have  seen  advertisements 
in  which  these  agents  state  that  anyone 
can  buy  this  insurance,  whether  a  Bureau 
member  or  not.  They  sign  him  up  when 
they  make  the  sale.  If  the  sale  is  big 
enough,  the  agents  very  often  pay  the 
nonmember's  dues  out  of  their  own 
pockets  in  order  to  sell  the  Insurance. 

I  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
18  specific  questions  probing  the  Farm 
Bureau's  activities  as  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization. For  example — 

First,  since  anyone  can  Join  the  Farm 
Bureau,  do  they  still  qualify  as  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  under  section 
501(c)5? 

Second,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  Farm  Bureaus  and  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  companies  customarily  share 
the  same  ofHces,  use  the  same  staff,  and 
have  the  same  phone  numbers,  can  they 
be  truly  regarded  as  separate  entitles? 

Third,  Is  a  tax-exempt  corporation 
permitted  to  operate  a  commercial  en- 
terprise in  competition  with  tax-paying 
free  enterprise  companies? 

Fourth,  is  it  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  a  State  Farm  Bureau  to  or- 
ganize an  insurance  company  in  a  dif- 
ferent State? 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  July  7, 
Commissioner  Cohen  wrote  advising  me 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 


investigate  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  seems 
that  this  announcement  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, was  the  final  straw  that  impelled 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  pressure  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to 
silence  me.  I  am  sure  that  very  few  people 
and  organizations  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  looking 
over  their  shoulder  and  examining  their 
books.  The  Farm  Bureau,  in  particular, 
is  violently  opposed  to  such  an  inspec- 
tion after  years  of  imrestrained  opera- 
tion and  complete  freedom  from  close 
supervision. 

The  13  American  colonies  fought  the 
War  of  Revolution  because  they  had 
taxation  without  representation.  The 
Farm  Bureau  has  declared  war  against 
me  because  it  wants  to  continue  enjoy- 
ing representation  without  taxation. 

One  of  the  things  I  hope  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  look  into  are  the  in- 
terlocking directorships  that  character- 
ize the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  struc- 
ture. To  begin  with,  with  just  one  single 
exception,  every  one  of  the  27  officers 
and  directors  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  an  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Funds, 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance 
Co..  and  several  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
companies  in  different  States.  The  same 
tangled  can  of  worms  exists  among  vari- 
ous State  Farm  Bureaus.  For  example,  in 
1955,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  in  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  got  to- 
gether, put  up  $1,210,000  and  organized 
an  insurance  company  in  the  State  of 
New  York  called  the  Farm  Family  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company.  What  It  really 
means,  of  course.  Is  that  every  one  of  the 
more  than  50  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
companies  is  controlled — via  direct  con- 
trol or  remote  control — by  the  officers  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

My  preliminary  investigations,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  have  imcovered 
vast  additional  areas  that  deserve  in- 
vestigation in  greater  depth.  For  exam- 
ple, probable  antitrust  violations  and  vio- 
lations of  the  Lobbying  Act.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and  they  de- 
cided to  shut  me  up  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  undermine  my  effectiveness.  The  tech- 
nique they  chose  was  to  pressure  my  owti 
committee  to  take  action  that  they  hoped 
would  discredit  and  humiliate  me.  Of 
course,  it  was  necessary  for  an  acceptable 
rationale — a  smokescreen — to  be  devel- 
oped for  public  consumption.  And  so, 
when  questioned  by  the  press,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  expressed  the  official 
line  when  he  said,  on  TV,  that  I  was 
chastised  for  being  harsh  and  rude 
toward  witnesses,  and  for  refusing  to 
yield  to  colleagues.  Anyone  who  has  been 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  more  than  one  week 
can  only  scoff  at  this  shoddy  and  ob- 
viously insincere  excuse.  Congressmen 
never  have  and  never  should  shy  away 
from  leveling  harsh  criticism  at  those 
they  think  deserve  it — right  up  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  himself. 
Some  of  the  most  widely  reported  inci- 
dents here  are  those  bitter  exchanges 
between  committee  members  and  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  department  heads,  and 
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between  members  of  the  same  commit- 
tee. This  Is  as  much  a  part  of  politics  In 
Washington  as  gnmting  Is  to  wrestling. 

Only  last  week,  at  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Siibcommlttee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture  went 
at  each  other  hammer  and  tongs,  while 
the  TV  news  cameras  ground  away  so 
that  this  bitter  exchange  could  be  seen 
later  that  day  by  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans.  But  no  Senator  accused  his 
colleague  of  being  rude,  or  questioned 
his  right  to  get  rough  with  the  witness. 
And,  remember,  the  witness  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Although  committee  hearings  are  com- 
monly pimctuated  by  angry  exchanges 
and  heated  arguments,  never  before  have 
the  members  of  any  committee  ganged 
up  on  their  chairman  In  this  manner. 

As  I  have  just  explained,  even  if  this 
criticism  were  true  it  would  not  justify 
the  committee's  action.  But,  the  fact  is 
that  the  criticism  Is  completely  false. 
The  records  of  these  hearings,  which  are 
available  for  the  ln.=pection  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  prove  that  every  com- 
mittee member  had  full  opportunity  to 
question  every  witness  for  as  long  as  he 
wanted  to.  The  record  shows  that  in 
most  cases,  I  yielded  immediately  upon 
request.  In  some  cases,  such  as  occurred 
during  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Fleming. 
I  refused  to  yield  at  the  moment  I  was 
asked  to  because,  as  I  told  the  committee 
member,  I  would  not  yield  until  I  fin- 
ished making  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
stated  that  my  colleagues  would  have 
every  opportunity  to  question  the  witness 
after  I  finished.  An  examination  of  the 
record  will  show  that  before  each  wit- 
ness was  excused,  regardless  of  his  point 
of  view,  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  offered  the  opportunity  to 
question  him  with  no  restriction  on  time. 
This  was  true  even  in  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses with  whom  I  may  have  been  sharp 
because  I  felt  they  were  evading  the 
question  or  not  telling  the  truth.  No 
questions  remained  unasked. 

However,  these  are  not  the  main  issues. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  turn 
the  spotlight  on  the  issue  of  overriding 
importance  in  this  controversy. 

Shall  the  right  of  a  Congressman  to 
speak  out.  to  inquire,  to  investigate,  and 
if  necessary  to  make  accusations,  be  cur- 
tailed in  any  way?  Or.  stated  in  different 
terms,  can  a  committee  of  Congress  or 
any  private  citizen  or  organization  dic- 
tate to  any  Member  what  he  may  or  may 
not  say?  Shall  we  allow  any  organiza- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  cherished  tra- 
ditional right  of  each  Member  of  this 
Body  to  Inquire  into  the  background  and 
activities  of  an  individual  or  organiza- 
tion, regardless  of  whose  toes  may  be 
stepped  on? 

The  right  of  a  Congressman  to  ask 
questions  and  to  criticize  has  never  be- 
fore been  challenged  by  the  membership 
of  this  body.  Why  is  it  challenged  now? 
Is  there  one  Member  here  tod£.y  who  will 
be  comfortable  in  the  knowledge  that 
if,  in  the  future,  his  conscience  should 
lead  him  to  ask  questions,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  blitzed  by  the  kind  of  massive 


retaliation  we  witnessed  here  last  week? 
I,  for  one,  do  not  think  there  is  any  or- 
ganization In  American  life,  whether  It 
be  private  or  governmental,  that  Is  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  and  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion 
that  its  activities  dare  not  be  questioned. 
And  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  chastis- 
ing to  be  done,  It  should  be  directed  not 
against  Members  doing  their  duty,  but 
against  those  supcrlobbies  who  feel  free 
to  use  their  massive  power  against  a 
Member  of  this  House. 

Now  an  ominous  new  cloud  has  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon.  The  Farm  Bureau 
seems  determined  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  the  subcommittee  hearings  we 
have  been  conducting.  In  their  letter  of 
July  7.  which  I  have  already  referred  to 
as  a  blueprint  to  silence  me,  the  follow- 
ing sentence  appears; 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hearings  be 
terminated  forthwith  and  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  hearings  not  be  published. 

The  Farm  Bureau  claims  not  to  sup- 
port such  action.  But  the  fact  is  that  only 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  doing  the  suggesting, 
since  this  idea  never  existed  until  it  came 
up  in  their  letter.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
this  House,  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, to  watch  for  any  attempt  by  this 
lobby  to  pressure  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture into  suppressing  the  report  on 
these  hearings. 

Why  should  the  Farm  Bureau  want  to 
prevent  publication  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment? Bear  In  mind  that  these  hearings 
went  on  for  5  weeks,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  study  the  effects  of  Government 
programs  on  rural  America.  A  very  small 
part  of  the  hearings  was  devoted  to  the 
Farm  Bureau.  The  rest  of  the  hearings 
were  devoted  to  statements  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  rural  specialists,  poverty 
workers,  and  rural  people  themselves — 
all  describing  present  living  conditions  in 
rural  America  where  most  of  our  pov- 
erty is  concentrated.  Let  us  recognize 
that  successfully  preventing  the  pub- 
lication of  the  hearings  would  serve  the 
broader  interest  of  the  Farm  Bureau  very 
well.  This  arch-conservative  organiza- 
tion, claiming  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  rural  people,  has  constantly  opposed 
all  progressive  legislation  and  programs 
in  this  field.  According  to  its  own  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee,  it  violently 
opposes  all  Federal  efforts  intended  to 
alleviate  poverty,  raise  wages,  promote 
better  health,  improve  education,  fight 
water  and  air  [x)llution,  and  promote 
conamunity  development  in  our  rural 
areas. 

As  many  of  the  letters  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  the  last  several  weeks  re- 
veal, the  Farm  Bureau  has  done  more  to 
prevent  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  rural  Americans  than  any  otlier 
organization  in  American  life. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings  we 
heard  the  terribly  pathetic  story  about 
the  misery  of  our  migrant  workers,  and 
we  heard  about  a  rural  community  In 
Florida  whose  second  largest  Industrj*  is 
the  manufacture  of  baby  cofilns.  What 
has  the  Farm  Buieau — which  claims  to 
be  the  voice  of  rural  America — ever  said 
or  done  about  tragic  problems  like  this? 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nothing  at 


all.  They  have  been  more  concerned 
with  promoting  high  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances than  with  the  deep  cancerous 
problems  eating  away  at  the  vital  organs 
of  America — our  rural  areas. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  entitled  to  its  full 
share  of  blame  for  the  fact  that  our  rural 
areas  are  burdened  with  the  most  pov- 
erty, highest  unemployment,  least  social 
and  economic  development,  and  poorest 
health  facilities  in  the  Nation.  Their 
crime  has  not  been  mere  indifference. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  have  intensive- 
ly fouf;ht  ever>'  attempt  to  correct  the.se 
ills. 

If  the  Farm  Bureau  thinks  its  efforts 
to  silence  me  are  going  to  slow  me  down, 
it  is  verj'  much  mistaken.  They  have 
made  me  more  determined  than  ever  to 
find  out  what  they  have  to  hide,  and  how 
widespread  their  financial  interests  are. 

Who  nms  Congress,  the  people  or  the 
lobbyists?  Have  we  compromised  our- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  we  can  no 
longer  act  independently  in  accordance 
with  our  pyersonal  conscience  and  judg- 
ment? Is  it  possible  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  has  made  the  entire  com- 
mittee vulnerable  to  charges  of  conflict 
of  interest,  since  most  of  the  members 
belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau?  Farm  Bu- 
reau influence  In  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  so  strong  that  the  administra- 
tive Assistant  of  one  of  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee.  Immediately  before 
joining  the  Congressman's  staff,  was  for 
5  years  the  legislative  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau.  Let  me  also 
point  out  that  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  resigned  from  the  National 
Rifle  A-ssociation  expressly  to  avoid  sucii 
a  conflict. 

Consequently.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
matter  that  should  be  brought  before  the 
House  Ethics  Committee,  and  I  plan  to 
do  exactly  that.  Something  is  radically 
wrong  when  the  Farm  Bureau  can  mail 
a  letter  calling  for  what  amounts  to  a 
virtual  censure  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  get  exactly  what  it  wants — within  48 
hours  and  behind  closed  doors — all  be- 
cause a  Member  had  the  temerity  to  ex- 
pose their  farflung  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial activities. 

There  is  also  disturbing  evidence  of 
improper  relationships  between  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  governmental  and  quasi- 
governmental  agencies,  like  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Extension 
Service.  I  intend  to  divulge  these  im- 
proprieties at  a  later  date. 

The  gag  resolution  of  the  Agriculture 
Conmfiittee  has  disturbed  many  Ameri- 
cans, whose  concern  I  think,  was  best 
summed  up  by  the  well-known  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Joseph  McCaf- 
frey, whose  eloquent  commentary  in- 
cluded the  following: 

We  now  have  a  Committee  which  Is  going 
to  decide  what  Members  of  the  House  should 
say  and  what  they  should  not  say.  The  world 
is  being  made  safe  for  democracy  In  a  strange 
undemocratic  way. 

This  will  prove  to  be  interesting.  It  may  be 
develop>ed  to  such  a  point  where  a  Member 
win  never  say  anything  until  he  has  had  his 
script  cleared  by  a  Congressional  Committee 
This,  of  course,  will  cut  down  on  the  adilbs. 
But  then  some  Members  of  Congress  are 
pretty  bad  at  adllbblng,  so  we  may  be  spared 
much  pain. 
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So  big  brotherlsm  Is  now  to  become  op- 
erating procedure  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members 
will  be  told,  by  other  Members,  what  they 
can  say,  and  what  they  can't  say. 

This  la  a  far  cry  from  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  In  mind  when  they  met  In  Phila- 
delphia m  1787  to  draft  the  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  precious. 

For  a  Member  of  Congress  it  should  be 
even  more  precious. 

What  Is  really  sad  is  that  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  app.irently  don't  realize  the 
shaft  they  sunk  In  the  back  of  freedom.  That 
is  what  Is  most  disturbing. 

Mr.  McCaffrey's  entire  statement  so 
perfectly  and  so  concisely  sums  up  the 
true  Issue  at  stake,  that  I  am  Including  It 
at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

At  this  time  i  announce  my  intention 
of  continuing  this  investigation  of  the 
Farm  Bmeau,  as  well  as  the  other  farm 
organizations,  as  an  ad  hoc  committee, 
and  I  invite  all  colleagues  who  are  in- 
terested to  join  In  this  important  Inquiry. 
I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  not  only  Is  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
8t  stake,  but  the  honor  and  Integrity  of 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives.  This 
might  be  a  clear-cut  case  of  conflict  of 
Interest,  and  of  Improper  lobbying  pres- 
sure unheard  of  since  the  days  of  the 
robber  barons. 

The  Members  of  this  Body  can  redeem 
the  honor  of  this  House  and  add  new 
lustre  to  Its  image  by  standing  up  and 
speaking  out  against  this  unprecedented 
act  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

[From  News  Broadcast  by  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
WMAL.  July  12,  1967) 
It   has   flually   happened.   Big   Brotherlsm 
has  finally  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill.  Now  who 
needs  a  code  of  ethics  there? 

We  now  have  a  committee  which  is  going 
to  decide  what  Members  of  the  House  should 
say  and  what  they  should  not  say.  The  world 
is  being  made  safe  for  democracy  In  a  strange 
undemocratic  way. 

But  then  wlio  knows  In  this  age  of  new 
development,  maybe  we  should  put  a  cut  off 
button  on  all  Members  of  Congress.  Perhaps 
wo  should,  as  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee seems  to  think  have  a  committee 
which  decides  on  the  merit  of  what  a  fellow 
Member  of  Congress  speaks  about. 

This  will  prove  to  be  interesting.  It  may 
be  developed  to  such  a  point  where  a  Member 
will  never  say  anything  until  he  has  had 
his  script  cleared  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. This,  of  course,  will  cut  down  on  the 
adlibs,  but  then  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  pretty  bad  at  adllbblng,  so  we  may  be 
spared  much  pain. 

All  this  may  be  the  great  and  lasting  mon- 
ument to  Joeeph  Y.  Resnick,  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Upwtate  New  York. 

Today  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
irked  because  Resnick  talked  naughty  about 
one  of  Its  most  sacred  cows,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  voted  to  slap  his  wrist. 

We  do  not  condone  what  you  have  said 
about  the  federation,  said  the  committee. 
In  other  words;  Don't  do  it  again! 
Resnick  was  being  forced  Into  a  closet  of 
silence  because  he  had  criticized  the  feder- 
ation, claiming  that  it  wasn't  really  a  farm 
organization,  but  rather  a  gigantic.  Inter- 
locking, nationwide  combine  of  insurance 
companies. 

At  his  urging  right  now  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Sendee  la  Investigating  the  federation's 
lavish  use  of  Its  golden  tax  exemption. 

After  the  attack  the  federation  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Pull  House  Agriculture  Committee 


asking  that  the  committee  clear  the  record 
by  adopting  a  resolution  disassociating  It- 
self from  the  Reenlck  statement. 

After  that  letter,  the  committee  Imme- 
diately swung  Into  action  and  moved  today. 
In  one  of  the  most  unusual  actions  ever 
witnessed  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  cut  out  Res- 
nick's  tongue. 

So  Big  Brotherlsm  is  now  to  become  oper- 
ating procedure  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members 
will  be  told,  by  other  Members,  what  they 
can  say,  and  what  they  can't  say. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  In  mind  when  they  met  In 
Philadelphia  In  1787  to  draft  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Freedom  of  speech  la  precious. 

For  a  Member  of  Congress  it  should  be 
even  more  precious. 

Today's  committee  action  against  Resnick 
la  regrettable. 

But  what  la  really  sad  Is  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  apparently  don't  realize 
the  shaft  they  sunk  In  the  back  of  freedom. 

That  la  what  la  meet  disturbing. 

Congress  or  the  Unttbh)  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Sheldon  Cohen, 
Commiisioner, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Commissioner  Coken;  As  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
have  been  holding  hearings  on  rural  poverty. 
Among  those  testifying  has  been  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Intensive  In- 
vestigation by  my  staff,  following  Its  testi- 
mony, has  uncovered  evidence  which  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Farm  Biu^au,  far  from 
being  the  organization  of  farmers  and  farm 
Interests  It  claims  to  be,  la  actually  a  gigantic 
interlocking,  nationwide  combine  of  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  businesses.  Its  In- 
surance companies  have  assets  totalling  over 
$1  billion.  Its  Ufe  Insurance  companies  alone 
have  over  $6  billion  in  force. 

The  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation 
and  Its  State  Farm  Bureaus  are  listed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  tax-exempt 
organizations  under  Section  501 C5  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  We  have  learned  that 
In  violation  of  their  statement  of  member- 
ship policies  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  their  membership  Is  not  at  all  limi- 
ted to  persons  "engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  a  farm  or  farms  or  who  have  a 
major  agricultural  Interest."  On  the  con- 
trary, anyone  who  wishes  to  become  a  Farm 
Bureau  member  can  do  so  regardless  of  his 
occupation  or  Interests.  Membership  is  used 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  as  a  means  of  expand- 
ing Its  Insurance  sales.  There  Is  also  evidence 
of  co-mlngUng  of  Farm  Bureau  and  Insur- 
ance company  funds,  facilities  and  staff.  And, 
there  Is  an  elaborate  network  of  Interlock- 
ing directorates  between  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  various  state  in- 
surance companies  as  well  as  among  the 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  companies  among 
the  various  states.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  also  operates  ita  own  In- 
surance company  and  mutual  fund  com- 
pany, having  tliB  same  set  of  officers. 

I  would  like  to  relate  one  specific  Incident 
which  I  think  raises  an  Interesting  question. 
At  my  direction,  an  Individual  purchased 
casualty  Insurance  from  a  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance agent.  She  was  told  that.  In  order 
to  do  this,  she  would  have  to  join  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  pay  a  membership  fee.  This  was 
done  and.  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
from  the  agent,  the  check  paying  for  mem- 
bership In  the  Farm  Bureau  In  that  state 
was  made  out  to  "Farm  Bureau  Insurance." 
In  connection  with  this  very  sketchy  out- 
line of  Farm  Bureau  activities  outside  of  the 
agricultural  field.  I  am  asking  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  conduct  a  fuU  investiga- 
tion and  audit  of  the  financial,  commercial 


and  other  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to 
determine  what  violations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  may  be  taking  place  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  as  a  tax-exempt  organization  under 
Section  501C6. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  have  the  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions : 

(1)  Since  anyone  can  Join  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, regardless  of  his  vocational  activities  or 
interests,  does  this  not  Jeopardize  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  Farm  Bureau?  In  other 
words,  do  they  stUl  qualify  as  a  tax-exempt 
organization  under  Section  601C5? 

(2)  Can  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  its  constituent  state  organiza- 
tions be  legitimately  considered  as  agricul- 
tural organizations  since  a  substantial  part 
of  their  membership  does  not  consist  of  t>ona 
fide  farmers  or  other  persons  with  an  agri- 
cultural Interest? 

(3)  Is  It  consistent  with  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  various  Farm  Bureaus  (under 
601C5)  to  sell  or  provide  instirance  to  their 
members? 

(4)  Is  it  consistent  with  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  various  Farm  Bureaus  (under 
S01C5)  to  sell  or  provide  mutual  funds  lo 
their  members? 

(5)  Is  it  consistent  with  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  various  Farm  Bureaus  (under 
501C5)  to  conduct  peripheral  activities,  Fuch 
as  the  operation  of  automobile  supply  stores, 
farm  supply  and  equipment  stores,  etc.?  Arc 
these  consistent  with  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  organiration? 

(6)  If  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  com- 
panies are  tax-exempt  as  mutual  companies 
(or  under  any  other  provision  of  the  ta.K 
law)  is  their  mode  of  operation  actually  con- 
sistent with  the  tax  status  they  presently 
enjoy  under  the  law?  (By  mode  of  opera- 
tion, we  mean  the  seUlng  of  Insurance  to 
persons  who  do  not  fit  the  Farm  Bureaus 
own  definition  of  its  membership.) 

(7)  Do  any  particular  members  or  officers 
derive  any  special  benefits  from  the  operation 
of  the  Farm  Bureau's  non-agrlculttiral  ac- 
tlvltiee? 

(8)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
Farm  Bureaus  and  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
companies  customarily  share  the  same  offices, 
use  the  same  staffs  and  have  the  same  phone 
numbers,  can  they  be  truly  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate activities? 

(9)  Can  a  tax  exempt  organization  legally 
own  or  operate  corporations  whose  funds 
contribute  to  political  and  lobbying  activi- 
ties? 

(10)  To  what  extent  are  funds  from  the 
various  insurance  companies  and  other  busi- 
nesses pipe-lined  back  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  how  Is  this  done? 

(11)  Is  It  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
a  state  Farm  Bureau  to  organize  an  ln.sur- 
ance  company  in  a  different  state? 

(12)  On  some  occasions  officers  of  several 
state  Farm  Bureaus  have  gotten  together  to 
organize  an  Insurance  company  in  another 
state.  Officers  and/or  directors  are  also  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. How  does  this  affect  the  contention 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
that  it  is  a  federation  of  independent  state 
organizations,  and  not  really  one  single  na- 
tional organization? 

(13)  In  1955,  the  Farm  Btireau  Insurance 
Company  became  the  Nationwide  Insurance 
Company.  What  relationship  presently  exists 
between  those  two  companies? 

(14)  Is  a  tax  exempt  corporation  permit- 
ted to  operate  a  commercial  enterprise  in 
competition  with  free  enterprise? 

(15)  Can  a  tax-exempt  State  Farm  Bureau 
properly  operate  stock  (profit-making)  in- 
surance company  that  sells  Instirance  to  the 
public  at  large — that  Is,  not  limited  to  Farm 
Bureau  members? 

(16)  The  Farm  Bureaus  of  certain  states 
operate  at  least  two  Insurance  companies, 
one  a  mutual  company  and  the  other  a  stock 
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company  In  which  Farm  Bureau  membership 
Is  not  required.  Which  of  these  companies 
are  tax  exempt  and  which  are  nof 

(17)  What  possible  violations  may  have 
been  committed  by  the  co-mlngUng  of  insur- 
ance company  and  Farm  Bureau  funds? 

(18)  Haa  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration been  audited  in  the  past  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dlacloelng  any  of  the  above  Informa- 
tion, and  U  so.  when,  and  with  what  results. 

The  evidence.  Mr  Commissioner.  Is  clear 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  anything  but  the  agricultural  organization 
It  claims  to  be  on  Its  tax-e.\emptlon  applica- 
tion. It«  principal  activities  are  evidently  fi- 
nancial and  commercial,  and.  consequently. 
we  beUeve  that  the  statements  it  has  made 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regarding  its 
membership  and  its  purposes  may  well  be 
untrue. 

All  available  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  principle  business  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Ifl  Insurance— not  agriculture.  We  ur- 
gently requeet  that  the  Investigation  of  this 
organlaaUon  be  instituted  promptly  so  that 
we  can  determine  the  facts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Y    Resnick. 
Member  of  Congress. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 
July   10.    19671 

IRS  DcciSEa  To  Pbobe  Statvs  or  P.arm 

Bure.au 

(By  Robert  Walters  i 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  decided 
to  Investigate  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  Influential  agricul- 
tural organization— the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The  IBS  decision,  expected  to  be  formally 
announced  within  the  next  few  days,  was 
made  In  reepoose  to  a  request  from  Rep. 
Joseph  T.  Resnlclc.  D.-N  Y..  who  has  charged 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  "has  as  much  right 
being  a  tax-exempt  organization  as  General 
Motors  does." 

Resnlck's  allegations  were  made  late  last 
month  during  Uttle  publicized  but  unusu- 
ally vehement  exchanges  with  a  f>alr  of  high- 
ranking  Farm  Bureau  officials  testifying  at 
two  congressional  hearings. 

INSURANCE    BUSINESS 

The  angry  exchanges  at  the  second  session 
were  baited  only  after  one  representative  In- 
voked the  seldom-cited  House  rule  which 
prohibits  conunlttee  meetings  while  the 
House  Is  In  session  unless  prior  permission 
has  been  granted. 

The  IRS  probe  is  expected  to  center  on 
Reanlck's  charge  that  the  Farm  Bureau, 
while  claiming  to  be  principally  an  agricul- 
tural organization,  enjoys  a  Uix  exemption 
for  a  large  and  profitable  insurance  business. 

Resnick  said  last  week  that  the  American 
Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Federation. 
"wholly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Farm 
Bureau,  earned  574.241  In  1966  without  pay- 
ing a  penny  In  federal  Income  tax.  real  es- 
tate tax  or  Investment  tax." 

In  addition.  Resnlclc  said  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  operates  a  wide  variety  of  other  tax- 
exempt  business  ventiues,  including  a  mu- 
tual fund,  shopping  centers,  grain  elevators, 
auto  supply  houses,  farm  implement  busi- 
nesses and  similar  enterprises. 

CALLED    "INST7LT" 

The  Farm  Bureau  replied  by  charging  that 
Resnlck's  attack  was  based  on  "an  abundance 
of  misinformation  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing." The  organization  said  Resnlck's  state- 
ments were  "an  insult  to  every  Farm  Bu- 
reau member." 

The  Farm  Bureau  said  It  would  "welcome 
an  Investigation  of  all  farm  organizations  in 
the  country"  and  added ; 

"The  Farm  Bureau  is  proud  that  over  the 
years  It  has  offered  economic  services  to  its 
members  and  that,  most  Importantly,  Farm 


Bureau  members  have  retained  conUol  ajid 
ownership  of  the  affiliates  providing  those 
senlces.  ■ 

With  more  than  1  7  million  members  in 
every  state  except  Alaska,  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  long  been  the  country's  most  dominant 
agricultural  organization 

It  has  opposed  federal  price  support  pro- 
grams and  other  government  farm  programs 
Ic  has  generaJly  taien  a  conservative  po- 
liucal  position,  opposing  fe<leral  spending 
on  antip-jverty  projects  and  other  Great  So- 
cie'.y  prograjns 


CXASHE.S    V.ITH    OFUCIAL 

Resnlck's  clash  wl-h  the  Faxm  Bureau  was 
touched  olT  June  21.  during  a  hearing  held 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee's  sub- 
committee on  rural  devel  ;>pment  on  the  effect 
of    government    programs   on    rural    poverty. 

John  Lynn,  the  Farm  Bure.uis  legislative 
director,  was  testifying,  when  Resnick  men- 
tioned. In  passing,  "the  many  other  people 
living  in  rural  America  today  to  whom  your 
fine  organization  se:;s  Insurance  " 

Lynn  replied;  "If  you  are  Insinuating  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  prlm.-u-ily  an  Insurance 

agency — " 

He  was  Interrupted  by  Resnick.  who 
charged:  "I  am  not  Insinuating  It.  I  am 
Slating  It." 

Lynn:  "Well,  It  Is  not  so.  For  the  record. 
It  is  not  so," 

Resnick:  "For  the  record.  I  am  stating  It.' 

DATA    BtrUSLD 

The  exchange  ended  when  Lynn  rejected  a 
request  from  Resnick.  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  to  provide  for  the  hearing  record 
the  fiiTvires  on  how  much  insurance  the 
Farm  Bureau  issues. 

On  June  28,  Roger  Fleming,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus secretary-treasurer  and  Us  second- 
rankine  official  behind  president  Charles  B. 
Shuman.  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
and  engaged  in  a  similar  verbal  duel  with 
Resnick, 

Resnick  refused  to  yield  to  two  subcom- 
mittee members,  Representatives  John  M. 
Zwach,  R-Minn  ,  and  George  A.  GoodUiig, 
D-Pa  ,  for  questioning  of  Fleming.  At  that 
point  the  subcommittee  w.is  forced  to  ad- 
journ because  another  member  noted  that 
the  House  was  in  session. 

Resnick  stepped  up  his  attack  later,  charg- 
ing the  Farm  Bureau  with  "masquer.ading 
before  Congress,  the  nation  and  the  American 
farmer  as  a  farm  organization  deeply  and 
exclusively  devot*d  to  promoting  the  best 
Interest  of  the  .American  farmer,  when  In 
reality  this  orcanizatlon  Is  a  gigantic  Inter- 
locking nationwide  combine  of  Insurance 
companies  with  total  assets  of  more  than  (1 
billion" 

CALLED   "SERVICE" 

Charging  that  the  granting  of  membership 
"is  simply  a  device  for  selling  insurance  and 
other  services."  Resnick  said  he  "had  some- 
one buy  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  who  has 
never  been  closer  to  a  farm  than  Columbus 
Circle  in  New  York  " 

Resnick  also  described  as  "a  fraud"  the 
sUitement  filed  by  the  F.irm  Bureau  with 
the  clerk  of  the  house  describing  its  lobby- 
ing interests  as  coverln«  ■primarily  the  fields 
of  legislation  affecting  agriculture  directly." 

Similarly.  Resnick  said,  the  Farm  Bureau 
made  "false  statements"  to  the  IRS  when 
seeking  a  tax  exemption  by  claiming  that  Its 
membership  consisted  of  farmers  and  per- 
sons "having  a  major  agricultural  interest  " 

He  said  the  Farm  Bureau  has  afflllatlons 
with  51  casualty  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies, the  National  Food  Conference  Asso- 
ciation and  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Funds. 
Inc.  with  assets  of  t5  3  million 

He  also  cited  the  recent  «10  million  pur- 
chase in  Birmingham.  Ala  .  of  the  largest  en- 
closed-mall  shopping  In  the  Southeast  by  a 
group  of  Farm  Bureau-afflllated  Insurance 
firms. 

The  Farm  Bureau  described  as   "the  best 


example  of  his  Ignorance"  Resnlcks  state- 
ment that  the  largest  county  Farm  Bureau 
was  in  Cook  County,  111.,  which  also  Includes 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  farm  Bureau  said  Cook  County  has 
"some  of  the  best  farmers  In  the  nation," 
who  sell  more  than  «16  million  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  yearly  from  100,000  acres 
of  farmland. 

Resnick  replied  that  census  figures  list 
3,532  men,  women  and  children  on  farms  In 
Cook  County,  while  the  Farm  Bureau  claims 
6.997  family  memberships  in  the  county. 

Fleming,  in  his  testimony,  acknowledged 
that  "there  are  some  members  who  are  not 
farmers  in  most  of  the  states,"  adding:  "The 
st:ites  determine  the  eligibility  requirement, 
it  is  different  in  each  vl  the  slates." 
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(From  the  Birmingham  News.  June  30.  1967] 
Capitai.  Firm   Buys  Eastwood   Mai.l 
(By    Irving   Belman) 
Eastwood    Mall,    the    largest    regional    en- 
closed  mall  shopping  center  In   the  South- 
east,   was    to    be    sold    today    to    the    Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Cos.  of  Montgomery, 

The  sale  was  jcheduled  to  be  consummated 
at  a  meeting  at  1  p.m. 

While  the  purchase  price  was  not  an- 
nounced. It  was  unofficially  estimated  at  more 
than  $10  million,  making  this  one  of  the 
l;irgest  commertlal  transactions  In  Alabam.i's 
history. 

The  sellers  were  the  N.  H.  Waters  Sr., 
family,  owners  and  developers  of  the  750.000 
equare-foot  Fbopping  center  located  on  US. 
Highway  78  East  at  Oporto  Avenue. 

Announcing  the  sale  were  N.  H.  Waters  Sr., 
widely  known  Birmingham  business  man; 
J.  D  Hays,  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Cos  ,  and  Ed  Lowder,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Insurance  companies, 
the  latter  two  of  Montgomery. 

The  transaction.  Including  the  financial 
arrangements,  was  handled  by  Jack  Shan- 
non and  Fulton  Clark  Jr.  Newman  H.  Waters 
Jr  ,  played  a  key  role  In  the  negotiations, 
and  Birmingham  Atty.  Douglas  Correttl  also 
represented  the  seller. 

Eastwood  Mall  now  has  15  acres  of  build- 
ings, and  provides  parking  for  3,000  auto- 
mobiles. Built  in  1959.  It  was  opened  In  1960 
and  now  is  rated  one  of  the  most  successful 
shopping  centers  In  the  South. 

This  represents  the  second  large  lnve.=t- 
ment  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Cos.  in 
Birmingham  shopping  center  property. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Montgomery  firm  ac- 
quired Five  Points  West  Shopping  Center 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5.5  million. 

The  firm  also  has  acquired  the  Shades 
Mountain  estate  of  the  late  Tom  Martin 
and  Is  developing  the  property  Into  a  fash- 
ionable subdivision. 

"We  have  great  confidence  In  the  en- 
tire Birmingham  district  for  Investment  pur- 
poses," Hays  and  Lowder.  of  the  purchits;ng 
firm,  declared. 

'The  potential  for  future  growth  is  def- 
initely here,  and  we  want  to  participate  m 
that  growth." 

The  two  officials  also  hinted  additional 
future  commercial  developments  would  he 
forthcoming  from  their  firm  In  this  area  in 
the  coming  months. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Cos.  are  the 
largest  writers  of  fire  Insurance  In  Alabama, 
and  the  second  largest  writer  of  automobile 
liability   Insurance   !n   the   state. 

The  crmpanies'  growth  has  been  phenom- 
enal, averaging  an  Increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  business  each  year,  or  doubling  In  size 
every  five  years. 

Success  of  Eastwood  Mall  as  a  commercial 
venture  can  be  gauged  from  this  comment 
by  N.  H.  Waters  Sr..  president  of  Eastwood 
Corps.,  the  developer  firm,  some  months  ago; 
"The  mall  first  opened  In  1960.  Sales  volume 
has  exceeded  our  anticipated  goals  every 
year  since  then.  We  have  every  confidence 
in  the  future." 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  7,  1967. 
Hon   W.  R.  Poage, 

Cr. airman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Congressman  Poage:  Last  month  It 
WIS  announced  by  Congressman  Joseph  Res- 
nick. Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  that  hearings  would  be 
held  throughout  the  month  of  June  on  the 
effects  of  Great  Society  programs  on  rural 
America.  As  the  nation's  largest  general 
farm  organization.  Farm  Bureau  naturally 
has  an  Interest  in  this  subject.  We  requested 
an  opportunity  to  offer  testimony,  and  on 
June  21  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  present  our  statement. 

As  the  record  will  show.  Mr.  Lynn  had 
hardly  begun  reading  the  statement  when 
Chairman  Resnick  challenged  the  propriety 
of  Farm  Bureau's  statement,  charging  that 
Farm  Bureau  is  not  a  farm  organization  but 
a  large  group  of  Insurance  companies  with- 
out primary  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  community.  The  record  will 
show  that,  after  a  number  of  interruptions, 
the  meeting  of  June  21  was  adjourned  with- 
out Mr.  Lynn  having  completed  Farm  Bu- 
reau's statement.  Mr.  Lynn  requested  an 
opportunity  for  Farm  Bureau  to  complete 
Its  testimony,  and  Chairman  Resnick  set 
June  28  as  the  date  for  resumption  of  our 
testimony. 

Due  to  prior  commitment,  Mr.  Lynn  could 
not  personally  appear  on  June  28.  I  arranged 
to  appear  to  complete  our  testimony.  The 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Mr.  Resnick,  and 
the  staff  were  informed  of  this  change. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  on  June  27, 
Chairman  Resnick  charged  In  a  statement 
published  In  The  Congressional  Record  that 
"the  granting  of  membership  In  the  Farm 
Bureau  la  purely  and  simply  a  device  for 
selling  Insurance  and  other  services";  he 
also  made  other  statements  challenging  the 
Integrity  of  the  organization  and  Its  officers. 
I  had  not  read  these  charges  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  hearings  on  June  28,  but 
became  aware  of  them  shortly  before  being 
called  as  a  witness  when  a  press  statement 
from  Chairman  Resnick  was  circulated 
throughout  the  hearing  room  reiterating 
these  charges  and  launching  additional 
ones.  At  the  outset  of  my  appearance.  Mr. 
Resnick  read  from  the  JJecord  the  charges 
previously  made  on  the  House  floor.  Nat- 
urally, these  charges,  and  not  the  subject 
before  the  Subcommittee,  made  up  the  dia- 
logue of  that  appearance,  which  ended  when 
the  House  wm  called  Into  session. 


Chairman  Beenlck  has  indicated  that 
Farm  Bureau  will  be  given  further  time  at 
futiu-e  meetings  of  the  Subconunlttee,  We 
shall  be  most  happy  to  return  to  complete 
our  original  statement  dealing  with  the  effect 
of  Federal  Programs  on  Rural  America.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  Inclined  to  return  before 
the  Subcommittee  to  discuss  matters  Irrele- 
vant to  this  hearing — such  as  Farm  Bureau's 
service-to-member  program. 

We  do  not  believe  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ccwimlttee  on  Agriculture 
would  expect  us  to  do  so,  nor  would  they  con- 
done Chairman  Resnlck's  use  of  his  position 
to  engage  In  a  personal  vendetta  against 
Farm  Bureau.  We  view  his  assault  as  an  at- 
tack on  all  voluntary,  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. If  a  farm  organization's  purpose 
is  not  to  serve  its  members'  needs,  then  what 
is  it?  This  attack  on  Farm  Bureau  members 
for  having  developed  their  own  Insurance 
companies  to  serve  their  own  needs  would 
appear  to  be  an  attack  on  the  self-help 
efforts   of   any   and   all   organizations. 

We  are  confident  that  you  can  appreciate 
the  rather  confused  situation  that  has  been 
created  as  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Resnlck's 
sweeping  charges.  As  an  organization  we 
have  nothing  to  hide  and  have  stated  that 
we  shall  cooperate  In  any  responsibly  con- 
ducted Congressional  Inquiry  Into  our  oper- 
ations and  those  of  other  farm  organiza- 
tions; however,  we  do  not  believe  Chairman 
Resnlck's  Subcommittee  Is  the  proper  setting 
for  such  an  investigation.  In  fact  we  doubt 
if  his  activities  thus  far  In  this  area  are 
within  the  authority  delegated  to  this 
Subcommittee. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hearings  be 
terminated  forthwith  and  that  the  report  of 
the  Subcommittee's  hearings  not  be  pub- 
lished. Prom  our  point  of  view,  this  would  be 
a  most  imsatlsfactory  approach  to  resolving 
the  matter  of  Chairman  Resnlck's  attcick  on 
Farm  Bureau.  Reckless  charges  have  been 
made — and  widely  reported  throughout  the 
country  by  the  various  news  media. 

In  the  Interest  of  Justice  and  fair  play  we 
urge  that  the  full  committee  give  Immediate 
consideration  to  the  charges  made  by  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Resnick  against  the 
Farm  Bureau  organization  (county,  state  and 
national).  If  the  Committee  believes  that 
there  Is  basis  for  these  chargtes,  then  we  re- 
spectfully request  the  fvdl  Committee  con- 
duct a  full  scale,  in  depth,  investigation  of 
all  farm  organizations  with  special  emphasis 
on  organization-related  business  activities, 
government  contracts  in  operation,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  size  and  o<Knpoeltlon  of  each 
organization's  memberBhlp.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Committee  does  not  concur  In 
these  charges,  then  we  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  clear  the  record  by  adopting 


a  resolution  In  which  it  disassociates  Itself 
from  the  attacks  on  Farm  Bureau  made  by 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Resnick  and  by 
making  known  to  the  public  at  an  e.arly  date 
Its  disposition  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roger  Fleming, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Director 

Washington  Office. 

July   12,  1967. 
Statement  by  Membership  op  Rural  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Co.m- 

mittee    on    Acricultttre 

"While  we  recognize  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  diversity  of  opinion  and 
strong  personal  expression  of  that  opinion 
are  both  essential  and  innate  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  while  we  realize  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  holds  a  high  Constitu- 
tional privilege  to  express  himself  in  nearly 
any  manner  that  he  may  see  fit,  we  submit 
that  the  words  and  actions  of  one  Member, 
spoken  and  taken  from  a  leadership  forum, 
should  not  become  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences or  convictions  of  other  members  of 
that  House  forum  who  are  In  disagreement 
with  those  words  and  actions, 

"In  the  present  situation  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
has  launched  from  his  position  of  leadership 
on  the  subcommittee  a  personal  attack  upon 
one  of  our  nation's  oldest  and  most  respected 
general  farm  organizations,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"The  Chairman  has  already  stated  In  the 
hearing  record  that  this  attack  Is  his  and 
his  alone.  We  concur  that  such  Is  the  case, 
and  we  do  not  wish  In  any  manner  to  abro- 
gate his  Constitutional  privilege  to  express 
his  views  on  this  matter. 

"We  do,  however,  sincerely  feel  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  aa  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public  should  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stand our  position  in  hereby  disassociating 
ourselves,  as  members  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  from  charges  against 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  or 
for  that  matter,  against  any  other  general 
farm  organization  which  carries  on  service 
programs  for  its  membership. 

"We  futher  recommend  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  likewise  disassociate 
Itself  from  these  strictly  personal  activities 
of  the  eubcommlttee  Chairman  by  adopting 
the  following  Committee  Resolution. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  In  no  manner  endorse,  con- 
done, or  support  the  personal  attack 
launched  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  upon  the 
American   Farm   Bureau   Federation." 


Farm  Bureau  Mutual  fire  and  casualty  companies  (1966) 
|ln  millions  of  dollirsi 


Name 


Total 
assets 


1.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 

Inc 

2.  Alabama  Farm   Bureau   Mutual  Insurance 

Service,  Inc 

3.  Farm    Bureau    Mutual    Insurance    Co.    ot 

Arkansas - 

4.  Colorado  Farm   Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 

Co 

5.  Florida  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

6.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

7.  Farm  Bureau  Mutuallnsurance  Co.  of  Idaho. 

8.  United  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 

9.  Firm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co  of  Iowa.. 
10  Farm  Bureau MutuallnsuranceCo.of  Kansas 

11.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 

Co 

12.  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance.. 

13.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Mich- 

igan  

14.  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurancs 

Co 

15.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  insurance  Co.  of  Mis- 

souri  

16.  Farm    Bureau    Mutual   Insurance   Co.   of 

Nebraska 


Policy- 
holders' 
surplus 


Premiums 
earned 


21.2 

5.9 

4.6 

3.7 
2.2 
3.4 
3.0 
30.4 
23.2 
18.  S 

13.4 
.7 

12.5 
3.6 
4.1 

2.1 

10.3 

4,1 

2.2 

1.9 
1.1 
1.5 
1.2 
10.9 
U.9 
8.6 

5.9 

.3 

3.7 

L5 

1.2 

.7 


11.1 

1.9 

2.8 

2.2 

1.6 

3.0 

2.1 

21.6 

15.7 

12.3 

9.1 
.4 

9.0 

2.4 

4.2 

1.7 


1961 
assets 


11.3 

3.8 

2.6 

2.8 
1.0 
1.4 
2.6 
25.7 
22.1 
14.9 

8.6 
.5 

8.3 

1.5 

3.3 

2.0 


Nime 


Total 
assets 


Policy-    I  Premiums 
holders'  I    earned    | 
surplus 


1961 
assets 


17.  Western  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Co.  (New 


(New  Mexico).. 
18.  Farin  Family  Mutual  Insurance 


York) 

19.  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 

ance Co 

20.  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 

Co 

21.  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 

ance Co 

22.  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Mutuallnsurance  Co — 

23.  Utah  Farm  Bureau  Mutua II nsurance  Co 

24.  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 

25.  Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

26.  Amarican  Apicultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

of  Indiana - - 

27.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  New 

Hampshire 

28.  Country  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  (Illinois) 

29.  Nodak  Mutual  insurance  Co.  (North  Dakota). 

30.  TtnnMsaa  Farmworkers'  Mutual  Insurance 

Co 

31.  Rural  Mutual  insurance  Co.  (Wisconsin) 


2.2 

5.3 

;.6 

1.0 

1.2 
9.6 
1.5 
3.8 
2.3 

18.2 


0.7 
1.8 
2.1 
4.1 

.5 
3.6 

.8 
1.0 

.9 

10.4 


62.7 
3.7 

16.2 
7.5 


31.0 
2.5 

8.4 
3.2 


2.0 
2.8 
4.4 

6.9 

.9 
3.9 

1.0 
3.1 
1,8 

7.8 


35.6 
1.7 

9.8 
6.0 


1.9 

3.4 

2,8 

5.9 

.6 
4.3 
1.5 
2.6 
1.6 

16.1 


6fi.3 
2.8 

9.6 
6.0 


19308 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Farm  Bureau  life  inrurance  companiet 


July  18,  1967 


CoaptniM 


I    Finn  B«rMu  Lite  Insunnc*  Co.  o(  lows    low«  Farm  Bureau  owni  all  common  jtock  The  lows  Firm  Burtaii 

can  nctn*  no  more  than  7>i  percent  o(  par  value  al  common  tiock  (alter  polcftioldeii  iji»i(lends) 

?.  Farm  Bareao  Life  Insurance  Co  ol  Michigan.  ..^.j 

I.  Fanii  8arM«  Life  Insurinu  Co.  al  Misaovri:  All  capital  stock  owned  br  Farm  Bureau  Investment  Co   of 

MMOVfl  -    - 

4.  Farm  Famiiy  Lita  Insurant*  Co.  s  entirely  owned  by  Farm  Bureau  orgaaualon  located  w  9  Sutes  (tasfecn 

i   Km«m  Farm  lit*  inwranca  Ca:  98.7  peccant  o(  stock  s  held  by  Kansas  Farmers  Investment  Co.  (Farm 
Bimmb)  

6  SoutlMni  Fartn  Etureau  lite  Insurance  Co  :  All  slock  owned  b»  Farm  Bureau  Investment  Corp.  in  •>  SUtes. 

7  tJniM  Farm  Bureau  Lite  Insurance  Co  (Indiana)    Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Inc    owns  all  slock       

i  WMtim  Farm  Bureau  Lite  Insurance  Co.  (Colorado):  Fam  Bureau  service  companies  (8  States) 

9.  CauuUy  Ht  insurance  Co 

la  CoHRtn  Mutual  Life  .  

II.  Rural  Saeurlty  Lite  Insurance  Co  - 


Total 


98.0 
24.8 


9.6 
25.2 


19  8 
111.7 

72.2 

17.0 

311.7 

3.8 

13.1 


Ptoniums     Net  gain  from 
operaloiu 


16.4 

5.0 

Lt 

S.9 

3.1 
26.8 

14.  Q 
4.6 


Assets 
(1961) 


0.95 
.36 

.15 

.51 

.11 
1.70 
1.30 

.04 


516 

12.1 

5l3 

11.1 

11.9 

51.2 

50.5 

8.1 

218.7 


Total  insurafKe  in  force 


1961 


501.1 
124.6 

S3.2 

143.1 

114.2 
671.5 
278.3 
119.3 


1965 


694.3 

219.3 

97.6 

266.  S 

210  7 

,370.7 

49x,.6 

243.3 


Fmrm  Bureau  stock  fire  and  casualty 
companies 
|ln  millons  ol  dollarsi 


I  Total     Polo-      Pre-    Assets 
lassets   holders  iniums(  1961) 

I  I  surplus 


t.  Coantey  Casualty  Insurance 
Co 

2.  Mid-Amarcan  Fire  i 

Mann*  Insurance  Co 

3.  Rnral  Caaaalty  Insuiance 

Co 

4.  Early  Sattlars  Insurance  Co. 

Sl  Cal-Farm  Insurance  Co 

(.  OrtfM  Farm  Bureau  In- 

■irMC*  Co 

7.  So«Ui««*  Farm  Bureau 
Casualty  Insurance  Co. 
(only  lor  members)     .   . 


3.0 

1.0 

1. 1 

13.0 

1.6 
38.5 


a4 

3.S 


9.0 


0.8 
9.8 


I 


34.2 


a5 

11.4 


27.8 


DiaacTosa  ov  thx   American    Fajui   Bxtkkau 
AMD  Thxib  Insurance   Arru-iATtONS 

Cbarla*  Sbuman.  PTeeldent,  Amertcan 
Agrlouitural  tCutual  Ins   Co. 

Walttfr  Rjuidolpb,  director.  SouUiern  Paxm 
BureMi  Life  Ina.  C3o.;  dlrecxor.  Aroerlcan  Agrt- 
cultoi*!  litrtual  Ina  Co. 

Roger  Fleoalng.  secretary.  American  Agrl- 
eultuiul  Mutual  Lnj.  Co. 

AU&n  Lauterbach,  treasurer  and  asst.  sec- 
retary, American  Agricultural  Mutual  Ins. 
Co. 

O«orge  Doup.  president.  United  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  Ins.,  Co.;  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

J.  Merrill  Anderson,  president.  Farm  Bu- 
reau life  Ina.  CXi.  (Iowa):  president.  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  (Iowa);  director, 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Ina.  (2o. 

Percy  BardUnan.  president.  Rural  Mutual 
Ins.  Co.;  president.  Rural  Security  Life  Ins. 
Co.;  president.  Rural  Casualty  Ins  Cq.:  un- 
der sponsorship  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

Ijewls  Munn,  president,  Oklahoma  Farm 
Bureaiu  Mutual  Ins..  Oj  ;  director.  Western 
Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co  ;  director,  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Mutual  Ins    Co  . 

J.  D.  Hays,  executive  vice  president  and 
•ecretary.  Alabam.'i  Farm  Bureau  Mutvial 
Ins.  Service,  Inc.;  executive  vice  president 
aiul  secretary,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  Inc  ;  vice  president.  Southern 
Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Ck).:  director,  Ameri- 
can Agrlctlltural  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Boewell  Stevens,  president,  Mls&lsslppl 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co;  president, 
South.ern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co.;  direc- 
tor. Axn«rican  Agricultural  Mutual  Ins.  (X>. 

Robert  Delano,  president,  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co.;  president,  Barly 
Settlers'  Ins.  Co.;  director.  Southern  Farm 
Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co. 

C.  H.  DeVaney,  president,  Texas  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  Ins.  Co.;  president.  Southern 
Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Ins.  Co.;  director, 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Ins.  Co.;  di- 
rector. Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Henry  T.  Wilson,  vice-president,  Wyoming 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins  Ct^  .  Inc  ;  director. 
Western  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co  ;  director. 
American  Agricultural  Mutu-M  Ins.  Co. 
Max  Benltz,  director,  <?al-Fnrm  Ins  Co 
Allan  Grant,  president.  Cal-Parm  Ins  Co  ; 
director,  American  Agricultural  Mutual  Ina. 
Co 

Floyd  SommervUle.  president,  Colorado 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins  Co  ;  director, 
American  Agrlculturiil  Mutual  Ins.  Co; 
director  Weotprr.  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins  Co. 
Flovfl  Hawkins,  vice-president.  Western 
Fiirm  Bureau  Life  Ina  Co:  director.  Western 
Farm  Mutual  Ina  Co  ;  dlrecUir.  American 
Agricultural  Mutual   Ins    Co 

William  Kuhfuss.  preeldent.  Country  Mu- 
tual Ins  Co  (III  1:  president.  Country  Casu- 
alty Ins  <3o  :  chairman  of  board,  Mld-Amer- 
Ican  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co  :  director. 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Ins   Co. 

Clark  Robln.son,  president.  Nodak  Mutual 
Ins  Oj  ;  director.  American  Agricultural 
Mutual  Ins   Co. 

Elton  B  Smith,  director.  Farm  Bureau  Life 
Ins  Co  of  Michigan:  director,  Farm  Bureau 
Irw.  Co  of  Michigan:  director,  American 
Atrrlcultural  Mutual  Ins    C<i 

Friuik  Sollars.  director,  American  Agricul- 
tural Mutual  Ins   Oo. 

Paul  Nay,  director.  Farm  Family  Mutual 
Ins   Co 

Gerald  A  Blgi^.  president.  Farm  Family 
Mutual  Ins  Co  ;  director,  American  Agricul- 
tural Mutual  Ins  Co. 

William  Bensley.  vice  president,  Farm 
Family  Mutual  Ins  Oo  ;  administrative  vice 
president  and  secretary.  Farm  Family  Life 
Ins  Co  ;  director.  American  Agricultural  Mu- 
tual Ins.  Co. 

David  Sloan,  president,  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co  ;  director. 
Southern  P-.vrm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co.;  director. 
Southern  F.irm   Bureau  C.isu.^lty  Ins    Co 

B.  O    Mangum,  president.  North  Carolina 
Farm     Bureau     Mutu.'il     Ins.    <3o  :     director. 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins    Co.;  direc- 
tor   American   .Agricultural   Mutual   Ins    Co. 
Keith  Wallace. 

Extract  of  1966  flnanrial  statement  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

1.  Taxes : 

Net     investment     Income 

earned   •574,241.27 

Investment    taxes 0 

State  and  local  Insurance 

taxes   6,416.38 

Insurance  department 

fees    (llcenaes) 2,416.38 

Payroll    taxes 6.204.77 

Federal   Income   tax 0 

Real  estate  tax 0 

2.  Losurance  In  force  (not  In- 

cluding rein»urance )    2,  914.  246  48 

Insurance  In  force   (Includ- 
ing relnsuruncej    6.522,921.26 

3.  Advertising --  22,191.16 


Extract  of  1966  financial  statement  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Co. — 
Continued 

4.  Salaries    $223,191.31 

Director's  fees   14.  403  01 

Travel 21,902.05 

Donations    --  1,175.00 

5.  Owns  83.09  percent  of  out- 

standing shares  of  Oregon 
FiUTn  Bureau  Insurance 
Co.  (a  stock,  insurance 
company  i :  owns  200 
shares  of  Cal-Farm  Insur- 
ance Co  at  tlOO  per  share 
(a  stock  Insurance  com- 
pany) ;  owns  26,624  shares 
of  common  stock  of  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Funds, 
Inc.: 

Rjok    value 227,707.29 

Market   value 266,  240  00 

CONORKSSMAN  ATTACKS  FaBM  BCBEATJ  AS  "BIL- 
LION Dollar  Insurancr  Combinr" 

Congressman  Joseph  Y.  Resnlck  today  ac- 
cused the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion of  "using  the  American  farmer  In  order 
to  build  one  of  the  largest  Insurance  and 
financial  emplree  In  the  United  States,  and 
to  bring  great  profit  to  a  select  handful  of 
men." 

In  a  sharply-worded  speech  delivered  to 
the  House  today.  Congressman  Resnlck 
charged  the  American  Farm  Bureau  with, 
"masquerading  before  the  Congress,  the  na- 
tion, and  the  American  farmer,  as  a  farm 
organization  deeply  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  promoting  the  beat  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  when  in  reality  this  organization 
Is  a  gigantic,  interlocking,  nationwide  com- 
bine of  Insurance  companies  with  total  assets 
of  almost  $1  billion." 

Congressman  Resnlck  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  which  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  rural  problems. 

Mr.  Roger  Fleming.  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  will 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  tomorrow 
at  10  A.M.  In  Room  1302,  Longworth  House 
OfBce  Building. 

"Our  farmers  have  been  taken  In."  the  New 
York  Democrat  continued.  "I  have  evidence 
that  the  granting  of  membership  In  the  Farm 
Bureau  Is  simply  a  device  for  selling  Insur- 
ance and  other  services."  He  said  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  alao  operates  a  mutual  fund 
dealing  In  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities. 

Mr.  Resnlck  also  characterized  Charles 
Shuman.  Prealdent  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  as,  "the  king  of  gentle- 
man farmers,"  pointing  out  that  in  addition 
to  his  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Mr. 
Shuman  is  alao  President  of  tbe  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  Fund  and  President  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 
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The  complete  text  of  Congressman  Bes- 
nlck's  speech  follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  years  ago  Con- 
gress realized  that  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions appearing  before  It  might  be  tempted 
to  Influence  legislation  for  their  own  private 
gain  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
With  that  In  mind.  Congress  passed  the  Lob- 
bying Act  so  that  everyone  would  know  the 
nature  of  Individuals  and  organizations  at- 
tempting to  Influence  pending  legislation. 

"This  law  requires  every  lobbying  organiza- 
tion to  flle  an  affidavit  with  the  clerks  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  reviewing  the  sources  of 
Its  Income,  Its  expenditures.  Its  purpoees, 
and  Its  chief  personnel.  The  Intent  of  the  law 
Is  clear:  to  let  the  public  know  who  is  In- 
fluencing what  legislation,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. Thus,  for  example,  when  the  AFL-CIO 
comes  down  to  Washington  to  Influence  leg- 
islation by  testifying  before  the  various  com- 
mittees of  this  distinguished  House,  we  know 
who  they  are,  whose  Interests  they  serve,  and 
what  their  purpose  Is.  When  an  organization 
misrepresents  ItseU  or  its  purposes,  or  falls  to 
properly  reveal  its  true  Interests  or  the  source 
of  Itfi  funds,  the  law  must  deal  with  It. 

"It  is  my  duty  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
close to  the  nation  that  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  organizations  In  American 
life  has  for  many  years  been  masquerading 
as  one  kind  of  organization  when  In  reality 
It  has  been  something  quite  different.  The 
organl2Uitlon  In  question  is  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"Over  the  years  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
representing  Itself  to  Congress,  the  nation, 
and  the  American  farmer  as  a  farm  organiza- 
tion deeply  and  exclusively  devoted  to  pro- 
moting the  vast  Interests  of  the  American 
fanner. 

"I  have  made  the  shocking  discovery  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  not  been  representing 
the  American  farmer;  it  has  been  using  him. 
It  has  been  using  him  to  build  one  of  the 
largest  Insurance  and  financial  empires  In  the 
United  States,  an  empire  which  Is  bringing 
great  proflt  to  a  select  handful  of  men. 

"Last  week  the  Farm  Bureau  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  Since  then  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  into  that  orga- 
nization. My  Investigation  has  revealed  the 
shocking  fact  that  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  Is  a  gigantic,  Interlocking 
nationwide  combine  of  Insurance  companies 
with  total  assets  of  almost  $1  billion.  I  have 
evidence  that  the  granting  of  membership 
In  the  Farm  Bureau  is  purely  and  simply  a 
device  for  selling  Ineurance  and  other  eerv- 
Icee. 

"While  we  have  not  yet  uncovered  all  of 
Its  assets,  companies,  and  business  oonaec- 
tiona,  or  even  all  of  its  Instuanoe  oompa- 
nles,  we  do  already  know  that  in  addition 
to  Its  infitirance  businesses,  the  Farm  Bureau 
also  operates  a  multlmlllion  dollar  Mutual 
Fund  dealing  In  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
securities. 

"Let's  look  at  that  typical  American  fann- 
er, Mr.  Charles  Shuman,  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Shinnan  was  featured  in  one  of  our 
national  picture  magazines,  dressed  In  over- 
alls and  waving  an  ear  of  corn.  Mr.  iShuman 
must  certainly  rank  as  the  king  oX  all  gen- 
tleman farmers.  His  home  is  In  (Tblcago.  No 
doubt  he  occasionally  visits  his  plcturebook 
Mldwecrtern  farm.  But  tn  addition  to  heftdtng 
the  American  Farm  Burean  Federation,  be 
also  happens  to  be  President  of  tbe  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  Fund  and  Uw  Asterioan  Agri- 
cultural Mutual  Insurance  Coa^umy. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Sh.uin&n  Is  not 
unique.  Virtually  every  olHcer  and  director 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pederatlom  Is 
an  otBcer  or  dlrecter  of  one  or  more  Insuraoee 
eonpairiee.  Thetr  Ufe  Insuranee  «aoipanieB 
•lone   (not   lIM5^adlng   thetr  many  casualty 


and  fire  Insurance  ocmiMuiles)  bsve  over 
$8.5  billion  of  Inauranoe  In  foroe. 

"Our  farmers  have  been  taken  in — lock, 
stock,  and  sUo.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  the 
interests  of  the  oves'-'worlced  and  under- paid 
American  farmer  are  the  same  as  billion- 
dollar  Insurance  oompanies.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  these  Interests  are  usually  in  head-on 
oonfilct.  What  I  can't  understand  is  why  an 
organization  like  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
able  to  pull  the  wool  over  our  farmers'  eyes 
for  so  many  years,  and  why  It  has  been  al- 
lowed to  appear  before  countless  (Xingres- 
slonal  committees  over  the  years  misrepre- 
senting Itself  as  a  farm  organization.  Who 
can  even  begin  to  estimate  the  damage  this 
subterfuge  has  done  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  farmer? 

"Mr.  SpeaJcer,  in  the  days  to  come,  I  plan 
to  document  these  charges — and  others — in 
great  detail  for  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
hope  that  these  facts  convince  all  Ameri- 
cans— especially  our  farmers — that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  would  be 
more  honest  in  Its  relations  with  Congress 
and  the  public  if  It  changed  Its  name  to  the 
American  Farm  Insurance  Company. 

"In  addition,  I  plan  to  look  Into  possible 
violations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  resulting 
from  the  revelation  of  these  prevloiisly  un- 
published activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  officials." 

June  28,  1967. 

"I  am  amazed  to  learn  that  farming  now 
appears  to^ae  one  of  the  main  occupations  In 
the  city  of>Chlcago,"  Congressman  Joseph 
Y.  Resnlck  said  today,  after  revealing  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
more  members  enrolled  In  Cook  County, 
Illinois  than  In  any  other  county  In  the 
United  States. 

"Here  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  Is  supposedly  an  organization 
of  farmers  and  farm  interests,  is  actually 
nothing  more  than  a  giant  insurance  com- 
plex," Congressman  Resnlck  said.  "In  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter  of 
their  Articles  of  Incorporation,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau companies  will  sell  insiirance  to  anyone 
who  will  fcuy  it,  and  make  the  purchaser 
a  member  at  a  small  extra  charge,  so  that  he 
becomes  technically  eligible. 

"I  had  someone  buy  Farm  Bureau  Insur- 
ance who  has  never  been  closer  to  a  farm 
than  Columbus  Circle  in  New  York.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  confidence  games  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
deliberately  misrepresenting  itself  and  Its 
purposes  to  the  American  farmer  and  to  Con- 
gress, I  plan  to  see  that  this  masquerade  is 
brought  to  an  end,"  continued  the  New  York 
Democ:rat. 

Continuing  his  pro1>e  Into  the  tangled 
financial  affairs  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Congressman  Resnlck  said 
that  preliminary  investigation  has  already 
revealed  tlie  existence  of  a  network  of  36 
separate  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Companies, 
as  well  as  a  wholly-owned  mutual  fund  deal- 
ing in  stocks  and  bonds. 

"At  least  one  insurance  company,  the 
American  Agricultural  Mutual  insurance 
CTompany,  with  assets  of  (11  million  is 
wholly-owned  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Pederattan,"  stated  Congressman  Res- 
nldc  "Its  president  is  (3barles  Shuman.  Presi- 
dent of  Que  Farm  Bureau.  Other  offlcers  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  also  hold  top  positions  In 
American  Agrtcultural  Miitual  Insiirance." 

"The  none  IntertockUig  relatlonAlp  exists 
bstween  ttie  Taim  Buiean  and  Its  mutual 
fund." 

Oongreaaaasn  B— itrsfr  asld  that  the  Fsnn 
Bureau  has  craated  Its  own  "Insurance  ex- 
plosion." It  Ixas  expandsd  Its  insiu-ance 
operation  to  Uie  point  wlier*,  through  28 
ainUated  companlM,  with  usets  totaling  $250 
million,  it  Is  the  85tb  larfest  lire  and  casualty 
loMirer  In  the  UnMed  States. 

He  Bidd  tlaiK  there  «■«  at  leMt  «  Pun 


Bureau  Life  Insurance  Oompanies  wlioee  as- 
sets In  1965  totaled  $378  million,  placing  the 
Farm  Bureau  among  the  top  50  life  insurance 
companies  In  the  Nation. 

"In  its  statement  filed  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Lobbying  Act,"  Congressman  Resnlck  said, 
"The  Farm  Bureau  claims  that  its  legislative 
interests  'cover  primarily  the  fields  of  legisla- 
tion afi^ectlng  agriculture  directly'.  In  view  of 
their  vast  assets  from  insurance,  which  far 
exceed  their  earnings  from  farmer-related 
activities,  how  can  anyone  possibly  believe 
that  the  Farm  Bureau's  lobbying  statement 
is  anything  but  a  fraud?" 

Congressman  Resnick  charged  that  an 
interlocking  relationship  exists  between  the 
AFBF  and  the  various  State  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Companies.  Virtually  all  directors 
of  the  AFBF  also  hold  offices  and  director- 
ships In  the  state-chartered  insurance  com- 
panies. 

He  said.  "The  Farm  Bureau  Companies  are 
not  Independent  of  each  other  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  They  are  part  of  a  massive  net- 
work. We  often  see  how  several  State  Farm 
Bureaus  often  combine  to  form  a  new  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Company.  Management 
personnel  move  from  one  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance Company  to  another.  For  example, 
an  agent  may  come  up  through  the  ranks  of 
one  insurance  company  In  the  Mid  West  and 
then  be  promoted  to  an  executive  position 
in  a  different  company  In  the  Southeast." 

Congressman  Resnlck  also  charged  that 
comlngUng  of  Farm  Bureau  funds  and  in- 
surance company  funds  was  also  a  common 
practice.  He  cited  the  fact  that  checks  for 
Farm  Bureau  membership  were  often  made 
out  to  one  of  the  Insurance  companies.  "This 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  corporate  funds  for  political 
activities,"  he  said. 

JtTLT  6,  1967. 

"The  American  Farm  Bureau  has  as  much 
right  being  a  tax-exempt  organization  as 
General  Motors  does."  Congressman  Joseph 
Y,  Resnlck  said  today,  after  revealing  that 
the  American  Agrtcultural  Mutual  Insurance 
(Company,  wholly  owned  and  operated  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  earned 
$574,341  in  1966  without  paying  a  penny  In 
Federal  Income  tax,  real  estate  tax,  or  in- 
vestment tax. 

Continuing  his  inquiry  Into  the  non-agri- 
cultural business  ventures  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  he  has  attacked  as  a  "multl- 
bllUon  dollar  financial  empire  that  exploits 
the  American  farmer,  Congressman  Resnlck 
expressed  confidence  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servloe  will  soon  agree  to  launch  the 
Investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  that  he 
requested  last  week. 

"We  have  unmasked  the  Farm  Bureau's 
gigantic  Insiu-anoe  operations."  Congressman 
Resnlck  said.  "But  we  have  barely  seen  tbe 
tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Lees  than  two  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  the  two  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
insurance  companies  In  Alabama  purchased 
Eastwood  Mall,  in  Birmingham,  for  $10 
million.  This  li  the  largest  enclosed-mall 
shopping  center  In  tbe  southeastern  United 
States. 

"In  1965  the  same  Insurance  companies 
bought  the  Five  Points  West  Shopping 
Center  in  Birmingham  for  $5J  million.  In 
addition,  they  have  purchased  a  property 
known  as  Shades  Mountain  which  is  being 
developed  into  a  fashlonEible  housing  sub- 
division. Mr.  J.  D.  Hays,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Alabama  F'arm  Bureau  Mutual 
Casualty  Company  Is  quoted  In  The  Btrming- 
h«m  Ifetps  on  June  80,  1967  as  saying  "We 
have  great  confidenoe  in  tbe  entire  Birming- 
ham district  for  investment  purposes.  The 
potential  for  future  growth  ts  definitely  here 
and  we  want  to  participate.'  I  think  the 
American  farmers  want  to  kinoiw  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  them.  There  «re  vwy  tew 
fsrmera  in  Binnlnghacn,  AlabRina,  the  most 
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heavUy   industrialized    city    In    the    South," 
ConRreaem&n  ResnlclE  said. 

CunflTfiMTinTi  Besnlclt  has  charged  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  made  false  statements  to 
the  Int«rn*I  Revenue  Service  in  claiming 
that  Its  membership  consists  of  farmers  and 
persons  "having  a  major  agricultural  in- 
terest." .  _K„» 
"The  fact  U,  *  he  said,  "they  re  not  what 
they  B»y  they  are.  Anybody— whoever  he 
is  and  wherever  he  lives— can  Join  the  f^rm 
Bureau  by  buying  their  insurance  The  Farm 
Bureau  has  repeatedly  refused  to  publicize 
a  breakdown  of  its  membership  The  reason 
IB  obvious  By  deliberately  misrepresenting 
Itself  to  the  Oovernment,  I  believe  they  have 
forfeited  their  tax-exempt  status.  Further- 
more, the  Farm  Bureau  Is  engaged  In  money- 
making  business  activities  which  they  have 
no  right  to  engage  in  as  a  tax-exempt 
organization." 

Mr  Resnlck  said,  "the  operation  of  this 
complex  financial  empire,  much  of  which 
is  tax-exempt,  and  therefore  paid  for  by 
the  American  people,  must  be  investigated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  I  have  asked 
for  the  answers  to  18  specific  questions.  For 
example,  can  a  tax-exempt  organization 
legally  own  or  operate  corporations  whose 
nids  contribute  to  political  and  lobbying 
activities?  Is  a  tax-exempt  organization  per- 
mitted to  operate  a  commercial  organization 
in  competition  with  tax-paying  private  com- 
panies? Can  the  Farm  Bureau  be  legitimately 
considered  an  agricultural  organization, 
since  a  substantial  pari^probably  a  major 
portion — of  Its  membership  does  not  consist 
of  farmers  or  persons  having  any  agricultural 
intereeta?" 


Jn.T  14,  I9fl7. 
Congressman  Joseph  Y  Resnlck  today 
predicted  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  wlU  try  to  block  publication  of 
the  bearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment, or  which  Mr.  Resnlck  Is  Chairman. 

The  New  York  Democrat  said  that  he  based 
his  prediction  on  a  letter  from  American 
Farm  Bureau  Secretary -Treasurer  Roger 
Fleming,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  every 
member  ol  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Beenlck  charges  thU  letter  U  "a  blue- 
print for  Agriculture  Committee  action  to 
sUence  me  and  prevent  further  revelations 
about  the  Farm  Biireau  ' 

Oumiiiwnsn  Resnlck  said,  "The  letter  says 
■It  baa  been  suggested  that  the  hearings  be 
terminated  forthwith  and  the  report  of  the 
Suboommtttee's  hearings  not  be  pubUshed. 
Wbat  tt  taiJm  to  mention  is  that  it  is  the  Farm 
Bureau  that  la  doing  the  suggesting  since 
this  Idea  never  existed  until  It  came  up  in 
their  letter." 

"Aa  a  m«nber  of  the  Committee  who  re- 
oelTed  a  o«vy  <*  "^  letter,  I  was  offended  to 
and  mjMlf  being  told  by  this  powerful  lobby 
how  to  think  and  how  to  act."  Resnlck  con- 
tinued. "Kow  that  the  first  aim  of  the  Farm 
Buraau.  the  Committee  Resolution  against 
me.  baa  been  achieved,  they  wlU  now  con- 
centrate on  tbelr  next  goal  of  squelching  the 
Committee  Report. 

"Tbia,  at  course,  would  serve  the  broader 
UilBieete  of  the  arch -conservative  Farm  Bu- 
reau, sinoe  the  Committee  hearings  which 
went  on  for  five  weeks,  were  devoted  to  a 
•tudy  of  UTlng  conditions  In  Rural  America. 
Tbe  Farm  Bureau  has  conslstenUy  opposed 
all  procreeelve  legUlatlon  in  this  field  and. 
aooocdlxiC  to  Its  own  statement  to  the  Sub- 
oomatittee.  Tlolentiy  opposes  aU  federal  leg- 
lalation  Intanded  to  alleviate  poverty,  pro- 
mote better  health,  and  improve  education 
In  our  rural  ansa."  he  said. 

Tbla  la  tlM  same  letter  In  which  FlenUng 
called  for  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
adopt  a  reaolution  dlsassocUtlng  itself  from 
ebai«ea  made  by  Resnlck  during  recent  hsar- 
Infi  at  tbe  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 


tee Forty-eight  hours  after  receiving  the 
letter,  the  Committee.  In  a  highly  unusual 
action,  voted  In  closed  session  to  adopt  such 
a  resolution. 

As  evidence  for  his  charges,  Resnlck  cltea 
the  sequence  of  events  and  the  "striking" 
slmllarltv  of  language  between  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's letter  and  that  of  the  Subcommittees 
statement  recommending  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

He  said  that  the  letter,  which  was  dated 
Friday,  July  7th  was  received  by  all  Com- 
mittee members  on  Monday.  July  10th  Res- 
nlck stated  that  the  letter  gave  the  Commit- 
tee a  choice,  either  to  conduct  a  full  com- 
mittee Investigation,  or  to  disown  the 
charges  which  he  made. 

"Since  the  committee  members  are  mostly 
Farm  Bureau  members,  they  were  not  anx- 
ious to  conduct  any  investigation,  and  so. 
following  the  Farm  Bureau's  script,  they  took 
the  other  option."  he  said. 

The  Subcommittee  met  24  hours  later  and 
Issued  a  statement  recommending  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  "the  wording  of  which 
closely  resembles  the  wording  In  the  letter." 
Resnlck  pointed  out.  The  full  Agriculture 
Committee  met  Tuesday  and  adopted  the 
resolution. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  letter  urges  that  the 
Committee  "clear  the  record  by  adopting  a 
resolution  In  which  it  duiassociate^  itself 
from  the  attacks  on  Farm  Bureau  made  by 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Resnlck  and  by 
making  known  to  the  public  at  an  early 
date  Its  disposition  of  this  matter." 

The  Subcommittee  statement  says.  "We 
sincerely  feel  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  as  well  as  the  general  public  should 
fully  and  clearly  understand  our  position 
in  hereby  disassociating  ourselves,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee such  unwarranted  and  Irrelevant  charges 
against  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion." 

Flemings  letter  also  charged  that  Mr  Res- 
nlck was  carrying  out  a  personal  vendetta 
against  the  Farm  Bureau. 

•  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  concept 
of  a  personal  attack  w.is  even  mentioned." 
Resnlck  said,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
It  Is  In  the  resolution.  The  committee  on 
Agrlculf.ure  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  does  in  no  m.uiner  endorse, 
condone  or  support  the  perianal  attack 
launched  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  upun  the 
.\merlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  '  How  In 
the  world  can  anyone  consider  an  attack  on 
a  muUl-bllllon  dollar  national  corporation 
as  personaP  Ifa  Just  a  Uttle  ridiculous  " 

Since  beginning  hie  Investigation  of  Farm 
Bureau  financial  activities  on  June  21st  Con- 
gressman Resnlck  has  so  far  uncovered  a 
network  of  52  Insurance  companies,  with 
interlocking  directorates,  whose  total  assets 
exoeed  H  billion  and  whose  Insurance-m- 
force  exceedis  HO  billion. 

This  Is  In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of 
other  business  activities,  many  of  which  are 
tax  exempt.  Including  oil  refineries.  LP  gas 
manufacturing  companies,  grain  storage  op- 
erations, fertilizer  Industries,  shopping  cen- 
ters and  other  commercial  activities 


The  gentleman  from  the  28th  District 
from  New  York  is  courageous  and  out- 
spoken, and  he  is  relentless  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  public  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
his  constituents  will  recognize  his  out- 
standing qualities  and  will  not  be  misled 
by  hasty  and  unfair  attacks  up>on  him. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation presented  to  the  House  today 
by  my  able  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  la  Indeed  disturbing. 

Certainly  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Resnick's  charges  a«:alnst  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  were  sertoua 
enough  to  merit  careful  inquiry  and 
should  not  have  been  brushed  aside — as 
requested  by  the  representative  of  the 
federation — by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
constitute  a  rejection  of  the  charges  and 
a  rebuke  of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 


A  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION PROVIDING  A  4-YEAR 
TERM  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House. 

Elections  would  be  held  in  even-num- 
bered years,  with  one-half  of  each  State's 
delegation  rimning  for  office  in  presi- 
dential election  years,  and  the  other  half 
in  so-called  off  years. 

The  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
Members  from  seeking  or  accepting  nom- 
ination to  any  other  elective  office  while 
serving  In  this  House. 

The  responsibilities  which  Members  of 
this  House  are  given  to  discharge  con- 
tinue to  grow  greater.  As  the  years  go  by. 
the  volume  of  legislation  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  faced  by  Members 
continue  to  Increase. 

More  hours  must  be  spent  on  the  floor 
and  in  committee,  and  the  4-  or  5- 
month  session  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Being  a  Congressman  is  no  longer  a  part- 
time  Job,  and  we  can  discern  a  similar 
trend  in  our  State  legislatures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  of 
seeking  and  retaining  office,  as  distinct 
from  legislative  duties,  are  Increasingly 
preempting  the  individual  Members 
time  and  energy. 

Methods  of  campaigning  become  more 
sophisticated  and  more  time  consuming. 
Election  pressures  prompt  constant  com- 
muting to  the  district  during  the  entire 
session  for  speeches,  appearances  at 
functions  of  all  kinds  and  perpetual 
fence  mending. 

It  becomes  all  too  clear  that  the  de- 
mands of  maintaining  office  within  a  2- 
year  cycle  are  disrupting  our  prime  legis- 
lative function. 

The  practlcaUtles  of  the  present  sys- 
tem demand  that  almost  as  soon  as  a 
Member  Is  elected,  he  must  start  plan- 
ning for  his  next  campaign.  Campaign- 
ing occupies  many  months  of  the  second 
year  of  a  2-year  term,  and  If  a  Member 
faces  a  primary  contest  In  the  spring, 
almost  all  of  the  second  year  is  taken  up 
with  politicking. 

The  chaUenge  to  survival  and  the 
maixy  diversions  demanded  by  political 
activity  become,  for  most  of  us.  a  cyclical 
repetition  of  enormous  strain,  which  is 
seriously  affecting  the  exercise  of  ef- 
fective leglalatlve  action. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  duties  In  the  district  are  not  part 
and  parcel  of  a  Congressman's  niajor 
functions.  But  I  do  stress  the  fact  that 
the    people    we    represent    are    short 
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changed  when  the  necessities  of  politi- 
cal survival  hamper  good  government. 

The  entire  Nation  would  benefit  from 
a  4-year  term.  It  would  mean  that  a  Con- 
gressman could  get  down  to  the  business 
of  government,  without  being  forced  to 
campaign  for  almost  half  of  his  term. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning are  reaching  a  point  of  ab- 
surdity, and  most  of  us  must  make  in- 
creasing outlays  of  cash  to  overcome  fre- 
quent opposition. 

Some  time  ago,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  estimated  that  the  average  cost 
of  an  individual  congressional  campaign 
was  $75,000. 1  doubt  if  we  can  hope  that 
cost  win  decrease  in  the  future. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  many  capable  cit- 
izens are  discouraged  from  entering 
political  life  because  the  financial  de- 
mands are  prohibitive. 

The  sad  consequence  of  this  is  a  per- 
petuation of  a  climate  of  political  cyni- 
cism, and  the  discouragement  of  fresh 
new  blood  from  seeking  office. 

I  should  also  add  that  I  have  seen 
Member  after  Member  leave  the  House 
after  a  period  of  sen'ice  because  they 
could  no  longer  take  the  pressures  and 
expenses  of  campaigning  every  2  years. 
We  have  lost  some  mighty  fine  Con- 
gressmen that  way. 

I  have  also  concluded  that  the  2-year 
term  is  one  of  the  elements  which  indi- 
rectly limit  the  ability  of  Representa- 
tives to  fulfill  a  more  decisive  role  in 
national  affairs. 

This  has  a  bearing  on  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  House  itself  as  witness 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  complaints 
lately  that  the  legislative  branch  has  lost 
Initiative  to  the  executive.  This  evolution 
endangers  the  traditional  balance  of 
Federal  power. 

Such  a  trend  is  understandable,  con- 
sidering the  global  responsibilities  which 
have  devolved  upon  the  United  States  in 
the  past  generation. 

Nevertheless.  I  insist  it  is  still  true 
that  Congress  can  wield  powerful  lever- 
age if  the  administration  lacks  a  man- 
ageable majority  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  a  meaningful 
function  in  the  process  of  lawmaking, 
this  House  must  have  continuity.  Lead- 
ership can  never  be  intelligently  exer- 
cised without  it,  and  the  possibility  of 
change  every  2  years  surely  limits  con- 
tinuity. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  the  House  is 
to  carry  out  a  really  constructive  and 
lively  role,  we  must  lessen  the  burdens 
and  uncertainties  which  a  2-year  term 
makes  inevitable. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  contend 
that  a  2-year  term  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  keep  Congress  close  to  the 
people.  I  grant  this  is  an  Important  point. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  one  unquestioned  bene- 
fit of  the  present  2-year  cycle. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  guar- 
antee a  congressional  election  every  2 
years,  so  that  we  would  not  lose  the  off- 
year  mandate.  It  Is  Important  to  preserve 
a  channel  of  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  off  years,  and  we  can  do  that  by  hav- 
ing half  of  each  State's  delegation  elected 
In  alternate  biennial  elections. 

Thus,  we  can  still  give  the  people  the 


opportunity  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approval every  2  years,  while  establish- 
ing a  4-year  tenure  for  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  4-year 
tci  ra  would  give  the  electorate  a  chance 
to  maintain  better  perspective  in  mak- 
ing decisions  at  the  polls.  The  congress- 
man's record  during  a  longer  term  would 
be  easier  to  analyze  and  evaluate. 

There  would  be  far  less  chance  of  elec- 
tions being  decided  on  the  basis  of  some 
temporary  emotional  flare-up  over  a  mo- 
mentary issue.  Such  flare-ups  would  be 
more  likely  to  cool  off  in  4  years,  leaving 
more  room  for  reasonable,  thoughtful 
judgments. 

I  certainly  respect  and  honor  the  right 
of  any  individual  to  vote  against  me.  but 
I  would  like  to  have  his  vote  based  on 
my  record,  not  on  an  issue  distorted  by 
emotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  experience  convinces 
me  that  the  voters'  interests — hence,  the 
national  interest — are  being  compro- 
mised because  Members  of  this  House  are 
Increasingly  overburdened  with  the  tir- 
ing, time-consuming  and  expensive  busi- 
ness of  fighting  for  office  every  2  years. 

The  problem  will  become  more  critical 
as  our  Nation's  population  increases,  and 
our  domestic  and  international  problems 
become  more  complex.  'We  can  wait  no 
longer  to  make  this  vital  change. 


ISRAEL  AMBASSADOR  HARMAN 
CALLS  FOR  ARAB  CHANGE  OP 
POLICY  TO  INSURE  PEACE  IN  NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  today  to  be  an  Invited  guest  at 
the  head  table  at  the  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  to  hear  a  very  stimulating  ad- 
dress by  Ambassador  Avraham  Harman 
of  Israel. 

The  AmbassEulor,  In  his  prepared  text, 
stated : 

The  road  to  peace  in  tbe  Middle  East  Is 
the  same  road  as  for  peace  In  the  world — It 
Is  the  road  of  harmony  In  diversity — the 
search  for  common  constructive  Interests. 

Before  a  crowd  of  300  members,  Na- 
tional Press  Club  president,  Mr.  L.  David 
LeRoy.  Capitol  Hill  correspondent  for  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  conducted  a 
question  and  answer  period  which  elic- 
ited newsworthy  answers  which  revealed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  C3k)vemment  of 
Israel  has  already  officially  notifled  the 
Goverimient  of  the  United  States  that  it 
will  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  unfortunate  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty;  that  on  the 
day  tlmt  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  uni- 
fied. Prime  Minister  Eshkol  had  tn  his 
office  a  representative  of  every  faith  that 
has  a  holy  place  in  Jenistdem.  On  that 
flrst  day  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  Informed 
these  representatives  that  the  Israel 
Government  wanted  each  and  every  rep- 
resentative of  the  faiths  to  supervise 
their  own  holy  place. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the  ad- 
dress of  Ambassador  Harman: 


Address  bt  Ambassador  Avraham  Harman  of 
Israel  Before  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washincron,  D.C,  July  18,  1967 
It  Is  to  the  root  causes  of  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  that  world  statesmanship 
must  address  Itself  at  the  present  time.  The 
goal  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East  region  cannot  be  attained  by  an  artifi- 
cial and  unrealistic  attempt  to  move  back- 
wards to  belligerency.  If  the  Middle  East 
Is  to  be  insulated  from  the  prospect  of 
further  danger  to  Its  own  peoples  and  the 
world,  It  must  move  forward  to  a  durable 
peace  based  on  the  mutual  recognition  by 
all  the  States  in  the  area  of  their  right  to 
exist  and  the  replacement  of  belligerence  by 
genuine  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  root  causes  to  which  the  world  must 
address  itself  are: 

(1)  The  refusal  by  the  Arab  States  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  Israel,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  eliminate  It. 

(2)  The  refusal,  therefore,  by  the  Arab 
States  to  move  the  armistice  system  forward 
to  peace  as  the  Armistice  Agreements  specifi- 
cally provided. 

(3)  The  assertion  by  the  Arab  States  of 
the  rights  of  belligerence  contrary  to  the 
Armistice  Agreements,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  assertion  of  belligerence  results  In 
the  warlike  acts:  the  blockade  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  to  Israel 
shipping.  Similarly  it  led  to  a  diplomatic 
and  economic  offensive  against  Israel. 

(4)  In  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  bel- 
ligerence the  Arab  States,  particularly  since 
1955,  embarked  on  an  arms  race  at  the 
expense  of  the  economic  welfare  of  their 
pyeople. 

(5)  Since  1964  the  real  discussion  In  the 
Arab  world  was  between  the  doctrine  of  a 
continuous  day-to-day  military  confronta- 
tion with  Israel  of  a  guerrilla  commando 
type,  the  doctrine  of  gathering  strength 
necessary  for  the  knockout  blow  against 
Israel.  The  discussion  centered  on  method 
and  not  on  alms. 

(6)  The  use.  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  as  a  political  instru- 
ment In  the  war  against  Israel  and  the 
blocking  of  every  serious  proposal  for  dealing 
with  the  Arab  refugee  problem  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis. 

These  policies  culminated  In  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  between 
May  14  and  June  5.  1967.  These  actions  re- 
moved the  tJiree  pillars  upon  which  the  rela- 
tive quiescence  of  the  Middle  East  rested 
during  the  ten  year  period  1957-1967.  These 
pillars  were: 

First,  unrestricted  freedom  of  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  TlrEun; 

Second,  the  virtual  demilitarization  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  avoidance  of  a  con- 
frontation between  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
forces  on  the  Stnal  border; 

Third,  the  Insulation  of  the  Gaza  Strip 
from  use  for  the  purposes  of  commando 
raids  against  Israel,  with  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  as  the 
symbol  for  this. 

After  the  14th  of  May  events  developed 
rapidly.  The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
was  peremptorily  withdrawn  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  request,  massive  Egyptian 
forces  were  building  up  on  the  Egyptian 
border,  the  Straits  of  Tlran  were  blocked 
and  UNEF  positions  on  the  Gaza  Strip  border 
were  taken  over  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army. 

The  real  issue  now  before  the  United 
Nations  Is  whether  there  can  be  an  ac- 
quiescence In  the  assertion  by  Member  States 
of  the  rights  and  practices  of  belligerence. 
The  road  to  progress  In  the  future  depends 
upon  the  Immediate  application  of  the  Char- 
ter for  the  demand  that  this  assertion  and 
the  practices  emanating  from  It  must  cease 
without  delay. 
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Insufldent  attentlm  haa  befri  paid  to  an- 
otber  grmve  consequence  of  the  Arab  piwl- 
tlon  durtng  the  paat  la  years  A  principal 
victim  of  the  dix-iniie  of  ii'jii-recognitl'.n 
oi  IsnMl  and  of  tbe  policy  of  huaUUty  anU 
belUg«r«nc«  has  been  Che  absence  of  any 
reglocial  Middle  E.ia',em  oit^matAV.on  or  de- 
velopment. While  the  heavy  emph.usls  on  the 
arm»  rac«  ha«  diverted  vital  resources  from 
economic  development  to  w^r  preparation* 
on  tb«  part  of  the  Arab  countrl-s.  it  haa 
equaUy  btocked  the  vlully  net- .led  e.Tort  to 
develop  regional  projects  f-r  the  effective 
use  ot  water,  plannint?  of  cuinmu'Uc  itlons. 
the  movement  of  trade  iihd  the  growth  of 
International  travel  and  vmrism  Thuii.  the 
people  oi  the  area  have  been  doubly  de- 
prived. There  haa  been  a  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  deve'.f'pment  to  military  ex- 
pansion and  a  denial  of  the  numerous  a'l- 
vantagea  that  would  result  from  effecUve 
regional  cooperaUon  In  all  areaf  rhe  princi- 
pal suiters  from  this  policy  have  been  the 
Arab  r»fugee«  whose  economic  integraUon 
Into  the  area  would  otherwL'fe  h.ive  been 
speedily  possible 

It  U  this  analysis  of  the  past  19  years 
which  must  point  the  way  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  In  the  future.  The  States  of 
the  Middle  East  must  take  their  destiny  Into 
their  own  hands  .ind  consult  the  interests  of 
their  own  peoples.  It  is  not  enough  for  an 
Egyptian  newspaper  to  s.iv  that  It  was  a 
tactical  propaganda  mistake  for  the  Arabs 
to  proclaim  the  goal  of  Israel's  elimination. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  change  of  policy.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  an  Arab  State  to  take  the  tactical 
poeltlon  that  an  Israeli  withdrawal  must  flrst 
be  attempted  by  political  means  before  mili- 
tary means  are  used.  What  la  needed  la  an 
affirmative  •decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  belligerency,  and  to 
view  the  future  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  Ite 
people*  In  terms  of  positive  cooperation.  The 
road  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the  same 
road  ae  for  peace  In  the  world — It  is  the  road 
of  harmony  In  diversity — the  search  for  com- 
mon constructive  Interests. 

This  la  the  view  which  Israel  has  been 
pressing  and  will  continue  to  advance  as  a 
policy  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
area.  This  Is  what  Is  needed  by  the  peoples 
oX  the  Middle  East.  This  Is  the  effective  con- 
tribution which  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole 
can  make  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  Israel  doctrine 
of  direct  negotiations.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
unrealistic.  The  record  Is  that  the  only  prog- 
ress that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  situation  has  been  the  product  of  di- 
rect Arab-Israel  talks.  The  further  record  la 
that  where  a  body  has  been  Interposed  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  Arabs 
have  \ised  that  body  not  In  order  to  create  a 
Hnfc-  but  in  order  to  perpetuate  an  absence  of 
commiinicatlon.  If  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
Charter  calls  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  between  States,  the  practice  of  di- 
rect negottatlona  Is  not  only  not  unrealistic — 
it  Is  the  only  certain  and  effective  method 
for  progress. 

THE  JEWISH  STAKE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuiTER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish 
stake  in  Vietnam  is  a  very  vital  one.  for 
wherever  commimism  gains  control,  the 
Jew  is  denied  his  religious  freedom  and 


in  effect  his  existence  aa  a  spintuaj  hu 
man  belnn 

Mfir  Kahane,  chairman  of  the  An.eri- 
Ciin  Jpw.i.'^h  Ftiend.s  of  Vittnam,  has  writ- 
ten a  thorou>:h  and  Informative  .srnes 
entitled    The  Jewish  Stake  la  Vletram  ' 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leaauca  Mr.  Kahane  s  series,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Press  from  April  7 
to  .Ii!!ic2.  1967 

The  series  follows: 

The  Jewish  .Sr»Kr.  J  <  V;rn«AJ€ 
I  By  Meir  Kahanel 

iU:iit-d  Suites  forces  are  today  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  check  Communist  aggression.  All 
Americans  have  a  stake  In  this  grim  war  but 
Jf'*s  have  a  very  sp'-cml  Interest  In  the  suc- 
ce;*ful  outcome  of  this  struggle  For. 
wherever  the  Coiiiniunlst  machine  achieves 
power,  not  only  uxe  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights  swept  away,  but  spiritual  perse- 
cution Is  Inevitably  and  mercilessly  practiced. 
Because  of  this,  it  Is  vital  that  the  Jew  re.illze 
the  d.inger  to  his  very  survival  as  a  free 
hunmn  being  should  Conununlsm  ever 
achieve  victory.  The  JewUh  Pre.ss,  In  line 
with  Its  policy  of  alerting  America  to  the 
diihgt-rs  of  tot.iUtarkinism  f;oin  Kight  and 
Left,  Is  begii^-hiug  a  comprehensive  series  on 
Tlie  Stru^^gle  For  F»efdcm  In  Vietnam.  The 
writer  of  the  scries,  a&lde  from  being  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Jewish  Press,  Ls  also 
chairman  of  the  Amcrlcin  Jewli:h  Friends  of 
Vietnam  and  an  expert  on  Communist  threats 
to  democracy  and  religious  freedom.) 

RELIGION    IN    VIETNAM 

As  m  the  case  of  Korea,  the  most  vigorous 
and  unified  religious  group  In  the  state  of 
Vietnam  was  that  of  the  ChrUtlans,  the  Cath- 
olics In  particular.  In  an  Asian  country,  they 
made  up  2.400,000  people  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  25,000.000  prior  to  the  division  of  the 
country  In  1954.  This  was  almost  10%  of  the 
total  and  made  Vietnam  the  Asian  state  with 
the  second  largest  population  of  Catholics. 

Because  of  this,  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists moved  slowly  and  carefully.  In  line  with 
the  general  policy  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  which 
was  to  60ft-j)edal  his  true  alms  so  long  as  he 
had  need  of  the  non-communist  forces  in  the 
fight  against  the  French.  Catholics  were  not 
treated  harshly.  As  the  communists  consoli- 
dated their  power,  however,  things  began  to 
change. 

During  the  struggle  for  Independence 
against  the  French,  there  were  at  least  two 
Incidents  of  violent  massacres  perpetrated  by 
the  Commtinlsts  against  Catholic  villages  In 
Thai  Blnh  province  In  the  Red  River  Delta. 
It  was  reported  at  Cao  Mai,  180  Catholics. 
Including  women  and  children,  were  burned 
to  death  in  the  village  church  after  the 
French  refused  to  surrender. 

In  1951,  as  the  fighting  against  the  French 
grew  In  Intensity,  a  certain  Irrigation  net- 
worlc  was  severely  damaged  by  French  bombs. 
The  Communists,  In  this  period  of  time,  were 
engaged  In  a  double  war.  The  flrst  was 
against  the  French  colonial  regime.  In  this, 
they  were  hardly  the  only  Vietnamese  group 
struggling  for  freedom.  There  were  ntimer- 
ous  other  nationalists  who  sought  Independ- 
ence also  and  they  were  persuaded  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  Join  with  the  Reds  In  a  united 
front  to  be  knowm  as  the  Vletmlnh.  In  this 
framework.  Ho  fought  his  second  war — to 
eliminate  the  strongest  forces  within  the 
non-communist  groups.  With  the  French 
bombing.  Ho  saw  a  great  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish a  major  part  of  his  second  aim. 
Claiming  that  the  bombing  was  a  result  of  a 
"conspiracy  by  traitors"  the  Communists 
singled  out  their  most  feared  rivals  in  every 
province.  Among  them  were  the  most  sen- 
ior Buddhist  monk,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
and  the  most  influential  Confuclanlst.  Pub- 
lic trial  were  held  during  which  the  defend- 
ants  were   allowed   no   counsel.  There   were 


only     '  defenders"     who     demanded     severe 
puru-shment  lor  these  "ring  leaders   ' 

Hoang  Van  Chi  was  a  noh-communl.-^t 
member  of  the  Viet  Mlnh.  He  believed  the 
C'limnmnlsts  .it  first  and  he  saw  tlie  trials. 
He  described  them  In  part  aa  follows- 

Trl.ils  were  public  which  meant  they  were 
attended  by  deletfatlnn.s  of  party  members, 
one  from  thj  villagers'  and  another  from 
workers  organizations.  The  delegates  were 
granted  at  least  two  weeks  to  lucmorize  all 
the  slogans  they  would  be  reqvilred  to 
bhoiit 

THE     CENE,*     AOIlr-tMtNT 

The  C'athohca  reall/"d  what  the  CJm- 
n.'iMists  had  in  snre  for  them.  Tluis,  wlien 
the  r,s?hting  between  the  Vict  Mlnh  and  the 
French  c^mn  to  an  end  within  the  ilgnl.ig 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  in  1954  and  Vlet- 
I.  iiii  vvis  Ut  be  divided  Into  North  and  Soiit'i 
at  the  17th  parallel,  the  Catholics  knew  what 
ihev  h  id  to  do 

Under  Article  14d  of  the  Agreement,  all 
civilians  who  wl.^hed  to  move  from  one  zone 
to  another  were  given  300  days  to  do  so, 
from  July  22.  1354  to  May  1955.  Ti\e  Ccm- 
raunlsts  agreed  Ui  this,  little  reallzln;:  what 
wculd  happen  To  the  chagrin  of  the  Reds. 
819  131  reiugees  requested  to  be  transferred 
to  th?  South  while  only  4.792  asked  to  be 
moved  North.  It  w.\s  a  crushlni^  propaganda 
blow  to  the  Communists  as  the  refugees— 
mainly  Catholics  escaping  religious  persecu- 
tion -chose  freedom  over  Red  tyranny. 

The  Communi.' ts  now  used  all  means  avail- 
able to  prevent  the  departures,  B-i-Lanj,  a 
Catholic  village  In  Thanh-Hoa  province 
ser.ed  ;ia  a  departure  point  for  refugees  go- 
ing South.  On  Jan.  20,  1955.  700  youths  were 
arrested  and  taken  away;  their  final  destina- 
tion was  never  disclosed.  Pour  other  youths 
were  executed  on  the  spot  and  seven  persons. 
Including  one  woman,  were  given  life  terms 
for  opting  for  freedom.  On  Jan.  25.  1955, 
Vint  Mlnh  troojM  killed  12  villagers  In  the 
town  of  Luu-My.  The  bishopric  of  Phat-Diem 
was  blockaded  for  weeks  In  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  villagers  from  leaving  for  the  South. 
Many  people  were  arrested  for  advocating 
evacuation.  They  were  tried  by  People's 
Courts  and  either  sentenced  to  forced  labor 
or  sent  to  concentration  camps.  Still  another 
device  was  the  creation  of  the  movement 
called  "training  to  foil  the  Intrigues  of  the 
propagandists  for  the  exodus  toward  the 
South."  These  were  entrusted  with: 

1 )  Preventing  the  sale  of  real  estate,  live- 
stock, rice  fields  belonging  to  emigrants; 

2)  Inciting  inhabitants  to  refuse  hospi- 
tality, ferry -crossings  and  truck  and  barge 
transportation  to  departing  people; 

3 )  Encouraging  inhabitants  to  spy  on  each 
other  and  to  denounce  all  attempts  to  es- 
cape; 

4)  Dispersing  those  who  want  to  contact 
the  ICC  (The  International  Control  Com- 
mission whose  Job  It  was  to  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Agreement's  provisions— 
ed.> 

5)  Outwitting  the  ICC  teams  whenever 
possible; 

6)  Arresting  suspects,  leaders,  petitioners 
and  taking  action  against  them  for  Imagi- 
nary crimes; 

7)  Increasing  the  obstacles  in  the  process 
of  issuing  permits. 

A  radio  dispatch  from  Hanoi  at  the  time 
showed  all  too  clearly  how  the  Communist 
cadres  and  the  Red  authorities  were  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  communication 
between  the  Catholic  masses  and  the  priests: 

"One  hundred  and  eighteen  priests  are 
held  prisoners  by  the  Communist  Vletmlnh. 
according  to  mission  authorities  in  Vietnam. 
Their  information  Is  delayed,  perhaps  incom- 
plete. It  U  possible  that  some  of  the  priests 
are  dead.  The  Geneva  Agreement  calls  for 
the  release  of  all  civilian  as  well  aa  military 
prisoners  by  August  20. 

"One  hundred  and  two  priest- prisoners  are 
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Vietnamese;  one  is  a  Laotian;  15  are  for- 
eigners ,  .  . 

"In  the  Vletmlnh  areas,  priests  not  im- 
prisoned are  restricted  In  their  movements. 
They  are  usually  confined  to  one  village, 
Bometlmes  to  Just  the  church  premises. 

"Of  the  four  Bishops  in  the  Vletmlnh  area 
at  the  time  of  the  cease  fire  none  Is  free. 
One  Is  Imprisoned  and  the  other  three  have 
been  removed  from  their  residences  and 
virtually  interned  .  .  ." 

The  reason  for  the  mass  exodus  of  Catho- 
lics wiis  stark  and  simple:  Religious  perse- 
cution. In  particular,  there  was  Involved  the 
fate  of  Catholic  children  who  were  not  only 
barred  In  all  ways  from  meaningful  religious 
education  but  who  were  taught  to  despise 
their  religion  In  the  schools.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference's. 'Terror  In  Vietnam': 

"The  Communist  Vletmlnh  oblige  Catho- 
lics to  attend  classes  In  atheism.  They  forbid 
the  teaching  of  catechism  to  Catholic  chil- 
dren .  .  .  Communists  from  other  places  con- 
duct classes  that  all  must  attend  .  ,  .  The 
Instructors  call  the  Mass  a  'Joke'  and  deny 
the  e^dstence  of  G-d.  heaven  and  hell  .  .  . 
If  you  refuse  to  take  notes  or  to  agree  with 
the  Instructors  during  discussions  you  are 
"reactionary."  The  Catholic  primary  school 
was  the  only  one  in  the  district.  The  Vlet- 
mlnh took  It  over  and  teach  the  children 
straight  Marxism.  .  .  ." 

Little  wonder  that  over  800,000  people  de- 
fled  the  Communists  and  endured  all  man- 
ner of  pressure  and  torture  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.  One  particular  village  stands  as  a 
stark  example  of  this.  It  was  the  village  of 
Thuong  Phuc  in  the  Thai  Blnh  province 
and  we  will  tell  Its  story  next  week,  please 
G-d. 

IFrom  the  Jewish  Press.  Apr.  14,  1967] 

The  Jewish  Stake  in  Vietnam 

(By  Melr  Kahane) 

THUONG   PHTJC 

The  Geneva  Agreement  had  provided  for 
free  and  unfettered  emigration  from  either 
zone.  According  to  Article  14d: 

"From  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
present  agreement  until  the  movement  of 
troops  Is  completed,  any  civilians,  residing 
In  a  district  controlled  by  one  party,  who 
wish  to  go  and  live  in  a  zone  assigned  to 
the  other  party,  shall  be  permitted  and 
helped  to  do  so  by  the  authorities  in  that 
district." 

The  right  of  option  was  to  last  lor  300 
days,  from  July  22.  1954  to  May,  1955.  The 
story  of  the  Catholic  village  of  Thuong 
Phuc  is  an  example  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
Communist  promise,  especially  as  It  relates 
to  religious  freedom. 

LIFE    trNDER    THE    VIETMINH  I 

The  three  thousand  Catholics  of  Thuong 
Phuc  had  lived  under  Vletmlnh  (Commu- 
nist) rule  since  April,  1952.  From  the  start 
the  Red  regime  had  shown  what  they  might 
expect  under  the  Marxist  banner.  They  ar- 
rested the  assistant  priest,  Father  Dominic 
Khang.  twice.  He  had  to  leave  in  May  1953. 
The  parish  priest,  himself,  was  not  allowed 
to  attend  sick  calls  outside  the  village.  The 
dying  could  receive  Catholic  Sacraments 
only  If  they  were  carried  across  country  to 
the  church.  In  order  to  attend  Mass  one 
had  to  be  Issued  a  pass  by  the  Communists. 
At  all  meetings.  Bishops  and  priests  were 
scornfully  attacked. 

When  news  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  was 
received  the  people  reacted  joyfully.  Here  was 
their  opportunity  to  flee  tyranny  and  worship 
as  they  wished.  Taking  advantage  ol  the 
Agreement  they  informed  the  authorities 
that  they  intended  to  exercise  their  right  to 
emigration.  It  was  planned  to  leave  after 
7  o'clock  Mass  August  15. 

As  the  thousands  gathered  outside  the 
church  Communist  cadres  ordered  them  to 


wait  for  a  meeting.  For  over  an  hour,  the 
Vletmlnh  harangued  them,  using  all  possible 
arguments  to  dissuade  them  from  departing. 
The  people  were  unimpressed  and  unbend- 
ing. They  had  made  up  their  minds  and  they 
had  chosen  freedom.  They  went  home,  got 
their  little  bundles  and  set  out  with  their 
priest.  Father  Thlep,  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. Men,  women  and  children  trudged  down 
the  road,  every  step  taking  them  closer  to 
freedom. 

THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT 

A  short  distance  from  the  main  village,  the 
marchers  stopped  short.  There,  barring  the 
road,  were  500  armed  Vletmlnh  soldiers  wait- 
ing lor  them.  Dominic  Tap,  58  years  old,  was 
beaten  with  guns.  Eleven  other  men  were 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  their  arms  bound 
tightly  behind  them.  The  priest  was  marched 
back  to  the  village  under  armed  guard. 

The  people  looked  at  each  other.  What 
should  they  do  now?  About  one  thousand  of 
the  villagers  turned  and  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  tyranny  that  would  be  their  lot.  The 
rest  decided  to  go  on. 

After  awhile,  the  Vletmlnh,  realizing  that 
the  International  Control  Commission  which 
had  been  set  up  to  supervise  the  free  move- 
ment of  refugees,  knew  about  the  village's 
choice,  had  to  unbind  the  eleven  prisoners. 
The  column,  smaller  than  before,  moved  on. 

MORE    OBSTACLES 

For  the  next  four  days,  the  column  of 
men,  women  and  children  was  harassed  by 
the  Communists.  They  struggled  on  against 
threats  and  of  violence. 

Twice  armed  soldiers  tried  to  stop  them. 
At  a  former  French  outpost  guards  put  a 
barbed  wire  barrier  across  the  road  to  pre- 
vent them  from  passing.  They  left  the  road 
and  pushed  Into  the  flooded  rice  flelds  to  by- 
pass the  barrier.  Even  women,  carrying  in- 
fants over  their  heads,  went  through  the 
breast-high  water. 

When  they  reached  Vannam,  they  sought 
out  the  ferryman  to  carry  them  across  the 
river.  The  Vletmlnh  Intervened  and  forbade 
the  boatman  to  do  so.  At  this,  some  turned 
back.  The  rest  continued  on  foot  to  Ninh 
Glang  where  they  were  able  to  hire  boats. 

They  were  across  the  river  and  within 
reach  of  their  goal.  For  here  were  motor 
vehicles  going  to  Halduong  In  Free  Vietnam. 
They  eagerly  began  to  pay  their  fare  and 
about  200  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
vehicles  before  the  Communists  suddenly 
appeared  and  forbade  the  rest  to  get  on. 

THE   LAST   PART 

There  were  only  about  800  left  now.  These 
set  out  on  foot  toward  Dlenan.  There  was  the 
boundary  line,  the  divider  between  freedom 
and  tyranny.  There  was  only  one  obstacle. 
The  boundary  was  a  river — a  wide  river. 

When  they  arrived,  the  Communists  were 
waiting.  They  had  already  forbidden  the 
boatman  to  take  any  of  them.  The  refugees 
were  forced  to  spend  the  next  two  nights  on 
the  river  bank. 

Five  Vletmlnh  now  appeared  and  at- 
tempted, through  all  means,  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  their  Tillage.  One  threat- 
ened to  take  away  the  babies  from  their 
mothers.  The  refugees  stood  firm. 

Father  Khang,  the  former  assistant  priest, 
who  was  now  in  a  refugee  camp  nearby  in 
the  free  zone  across  the  river,  heard  of  the 
plight  of  his  former  parishioners.  He  tried 
desperately  to  find  means  to  get  the  people 
across  but  covild  only  find  one  row-boat 
which  he  brought  by  truck  to  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  August  19,  Father 
Khang  and  bis  helpers  started  ferrying 
refugees  over  but  only  a  dozen  could  fit  in 
the  boat  at  a  time.  It  was  only  after  the  third 
crossing  that  nine  large  boats  appeared 
which  carried  the  rest  of  the  people  to 
freedom. 

This  was  the  story  of  a  village  of  people 
who  sought  to  worship  In  their  particular 


way.  Let  It  be  remembered  that  only  600  of 
the  original  3,000  found  freedom.  The  rest 
remained  behind,  forced  by  threats,  coercion 
and  force.  They  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
remain  behind  against  their  will.  Stories  of 
violence  and  presstire  against  refugees  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Red  regime 
In  Hanoi  was  determined,  not  only  to  crush 
religion,  but  to  prevent  Its  adherents  from 
finding  a  refuge. 

RELIGION    TODAY 

To  be  religious  In  Vietnam  today  Is  to 
suffer  all  the  excesses  of  Marxism.  The  usual 
puppet  "patriotic"  church  has  been  set  up 
according  to  Gerard  Tongas,  "to  be  a  party 
to  all  the  exactions  of  the  regime  of  whom 
they  are  servants,  and  particularly  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  Catholicism  and  Communism 
can  form  an  excellent  marriage." 

The  real  position  of  the  Church,  however. 
is  described  by  the  late  expert  on  Vietnam 
Bernard  Fall  who  wrote: 

"(Recent  policies  include)  arrest  of  priests 
and  the  faithful,  confiscation  of  chtirch 
property,  interdiction  of  correspondence  with 
church  authorities  located  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic,  excessive  taxation  of 
church  land  and  buildings,  etc." 

In  a  word,  what  North  Vietnam  aims  at 
doing  to  its  own  people  and  those  of  South 
Vietnam  should  it  ever  succeed  In  defeating 
us  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Truong 
Chinh,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party  and  Vice  Premier 
of  North  Vietnam: 

"The  aim  of  the  present  revolution  is  that 
the  entire  people  .  .  .  should  thoroughly 
absorb  the  Socialist  (i.e.  Conmiunlst)  Ideol- 
ogy, that  they  should  abandon  their  previous 
outlook  on  life  and  on  the  world  and  replace 
It  with  a  Marxist  viewpoint." 

[From  the  Jewish  Press,  Apr.  21,   1967) 

The  Jewish  Stake  in  Vietnam 

(By  Meir  Kahane) 

VIETNAM  AND  ISRAEL 

Readers  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  March  29,  1967  were  startled  to  find  in  Its      "^ 
"Focus  on  Middle  East,"  the  following  item: 

"There's  more  Middle  East  liaison  between 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  of  Ahmed  Shukalry. 

"The  Cairo  Mission  of  the  Viet  Cong  (Viet- 
nam National  Liberation  Front)  Is  the  largest 
and  most  active  in  the  area.  Ite  members 
have  met  with  Palestinian  Arabs  to  arrange 
for  combat  training  In  North  Vietnam  for 
Shukalry  followers. 

"A  first  contingent  of  PLO  men  has  already 
returned  to  bases  in  Syria  from  training  In 
Communist  China.  And  the  latest  develop- 
ment Is  agreement  for  a  Viet  Cong  mission  In 
Syria,  main  base  of  PLO  activity  against 
Israel. 

Startling  to  many.  It  is  true,  and  undoubt- 
edly upsetting  to  those  circles  which  tend 
to  paint  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  hapless  and 
harassed  group  seeking  to  bring  agrarian  rev- 
olution and  reform  to  South  Vietnam  which 
Is  under  a  military  dictatorship  and  feudal 
heel. 

There  is  certainly  little  doubt  that  It  must 
have  caused  some  soul  searching  among  those 
Jewrish  circles — American  Jewish  Congress  in 
particular — who  have  rejected  the  morality 
of  the  United  States  presence  in  the  battle 
for  Vietnam's  freedom  and  called  for  a  non- 
reciprocal  halt  to  bombing  of  the  North  an'" 
recognition  of  this  very  same  Viet  Cong  as 
a  legitimate  party  and  Its  inclusion  in  a 
coalition  government  In  Saigon. 

It  has  not  been  so  startling,  however,  to 
the  hard  core  experts  on  Vietnam,  who  have 
recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Peking-Hanoi  axis  includes  the  Vietcong  in 
its  bitter  determination  to  spread  totali- 
tarian Communism  throughout  Asia  and 
which  has  offered  countless  examples  of  its 
refusal  to  recognize  not  only  the  government 
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at  iKMl  ba»  tb»  »«7  right  oT  exlatenre  of 
the  J«wlab  Bteta^ 

■mft  »  «xw  OBTELOPirrjrT 

Th«  r«n»nc«  betwe«n  the  Arabs,  under  the 
Jew-h»t«r  Ahmed  Shukalry.  and  the  Wet 
Cong  la  p»rt  oX  *  cloee  llalA.ri  between  the 
Arab  and  the  Chinese  C.jnununlste  i  Thlj 
attachment  wae  touched  upon  la  prevloua 
artlclee   In   the  Jewish   Press  i 

It  deeervee  a  llttie  c;  wt-r  study 

Aa  early  aa  October  lv»«4  ahuk  ilry  had  de- 
cletf«d  In  Damaacua  that  since  the  dcwrs  of 
the  Weet  are  ckTeed  m  us  ■  he  w  ultl  send 
delegation*  to  M  »cow  ar  d  Peking  '.or  help 
to  hla  Paleetlne  Llt>er.it;>in  (jr«  miration 

Theae  were  not  empty  word-i  since  m  May 
of  that  year  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
Bhche^  bad  already  assured  HuiwUn  supjiort 
for  a  "juat  solution  of  the  Pjlesuiie  problem- 
(one.  of  oourae.  needs  little  ima^ina-um  t.j 
discover  Juat  what    just    means  i 

Unfortunately,  for  Shukalry.  however, 
Ruaalan  support  waa  limited,  t'  r  the  must 
part  to  declarations  It  is  true  tnat  Soviet 
arma  were  reaching  the  PLO  but  they  were 
not  new  arma  nor  were  they  being  sent  di- 
rectly by  the  Soviet  to  Shukairl  M^>«t  of  the 
weapona  were  being  supplied  to  the  Pales- 
tinlana  by  Presidents  Nasser  and  Aref  jf 
Egypt  and  Iraq,  respectively  and  thefie  were 
Iwlng  withdrawn  from  their  suitiplles  of 
Soviet  arma  aa  Moscow  sent  newer  types 

Worse.  Moacow-  In  the  midst  of  a  bitter 
Ideological  dispute  with  Communist  China- 
was,  apparently  unwlIllnK  to  disturb  the 
Btatua  quo  In  the  Middle  East  through  war. 
an  event  that  might  lead  to  a  confrontation 
with  the  Weat.  This  hardly  set  well  with  the 
adventurous  Shukalry  A.s  he  Is  reported  to 
have  told  Premier  Alcxel  Kusygln  on  his  visit 
to  Egypt  in  1966 

"I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  that  the 
Taahkent  formula  i  the  one  that  settled  the 
Indlan-PaJclatan  dUpute  peacefully — ed  i 
does  not  cover  the  dispute  between  I-^r.iel 
and  the  Arab  states  " 

TO     CHIN\ 

At  the  time  that  Shukalry  made  this  state- 
men  he  had  already— for  two  whole  years  — 
realized  that  his  hopes  lay  In  Peking  and  not 
m  MoMOW  and  had  been  actively  forging  po- 
litical and  military  bonds  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

Thus,  we  And.  that  on  March  25.  1965.  an 
agreement  of  friendship  and  cooperation  waa 
signed  in  Pelting  between  Chou  En-lal.  pre- 
mier of  Red  China,  and  Shukalry  Upon  sign- 
ing. Chou  took  It  upon  himself  to  describe 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Arab  adven- 
ture aa  "the  unholy  trinity  of  U3  A  Im- 
perlallam.  West  Germany  militarism  and 
Zionism.' 

None  other  than  the  Prophet  Mao  Tse- 
tung  himself,  he  of  the  new  religion  of 
Maoism,  hailed  the  piist  as  an  'historic  docu- 
ment extending  revolutionary  recognition  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  OrganlzaUon  "  Im- 
mediately, a  PLO  office  was  opened  In  Peking 
with  the  announcement  that  "the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  can  give  a  great  deal  to  the 
Palestinian  people  " 

'  CHINESE     SUPPOST 

That  they  could— and  did.  In  June.  1965. 
the  Cairo  maga2ilne  AL  Muasavar  quoted 
Chou  Bnlal  as  saying  that  China  "supporta 
the  Arab  claim  unreservedly."  For  a  list  of 
unreserved  Chinese  declarations  in  support 
of  the  Arabs,  one  need  only  look  at  the 
above-mentioned  Jewish  Press  article  In  a 
prevloua  issue  to  see  the  complete  backing 
of  China  for  the  physical  destruction  of 
laraeL 

Th«  danger  posed  by  the  Chinese-Arab  al- 
liance waa  recognized  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Jewish  Preea  AasoclaUon  on  June  8.  1966,  In 
which  be  aald : 

"Thar*  la  a  militant  type  of  Oommuniat 
actton  at  work  In  the  Middle  £ast.  much  oC 


It  directed  from  Peking  Oommuniat  China 
•eeka  U>  irvflltrate  to  UBlst.  to  generate  more 
trouble  m  the  PiCeetine  Liberation  move- 
ment 

StrUKAlRT     AGSECS 

Sii'ikalry  h.xstened  to  agree  .is  he  delight- 
edly iTor.flrmed  all  this  ii  few  days  later  with 
the  ann4>uncement  that  the  Aribe  "receive 
arms  from  the  Chlneae  Peoples  Republic; 
the  PLO  has  military  ofncers  being  trained 
In  the  arms  of  iifx-rati  jn  and  the  experience 
of  the  Chinese  "  .M  '.he  same  lime  reliable 
rep'jrts  t<5ld  of  Chlnene  arma  dellverlee  that 
Imluded  rifles,  pi.sio:/  trrenadea  and  ba- 
zookas I A  military  p.^rade  In  Gaza  In  1966 
prominently  featured  Chinese  urms  and 
armfir  with  inscriptions  such  aa  "To  J.^tf.'*  "i 
In  Urael,  uvi  the  dovee  and  wishful  thlnk- 
>T>(  were  stunned  and  sadly  enlightened  - 
•••./  late    The  Tel   Aviv  d»lJy  H.iyom  puzzled 

■.er  the  Chinese  hi»tllity  aa  11  wrote  in  Jmie 

'E  ghteen  years  ago,  when  they  i?Hine<l 
power  in  China,  they  requested  and  Imme- 
dlfitely  received  offli-lal  recognition  from 
Israel  They  agreed  to  the  establishment  ot 
diplomatic  relitlona  and  suddenly  with- 
drew from  their  Intention  and  Later  alsn 
from  their  reoognlUon  of  the  existence  i>f 
our  state   .   .   . 

'They  are,  admittedly,  geographically  dis- 
tant from  Israel  -  but  the  strom^fr  China 
becomes,  and  the  neiirer  It  physlcaily  ap- 
proarhes  the  Middle  Fast  by  widening  Its 
Intervention  in  southeast  Asia— the  greater 
and  more  serious  Ls  the  danger  to  us  from 
that  direction  ■■ 

Consider  the  words,  for  they  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  slake  In  Vietnam  .\  China  and 
Its  allies  devoted  to  the  physical  destruction 
of  the  JewUh  state  together  with  lis  popu- 
lation With  every  victory  It  gains  In  Asl.a. 
It  moves  closer — physically  and  peychologl- 
cally — to  Israel.  With  every  nation,  presently 
a  buffer  and  a  barrier  between  Israel  and 
the  Communist  terror,  that  falls  t>eneath 
the  Red  heel,  the  danger  Increases  to  the 
lives  of   two   mlUljn   Ji^ws   In   Israel. 

Make  no  mistake  The  Viet  Cong  are  as 
one  with  Peking  In  their  bitter  hostility  to 
Israel  This  we  shall  see.  Please  G-d,  next 
w(»ek 

|Prom  the  Jewish  Press.   Apr    28    1967] 

The  Jewish  Stakj:  in  VirxNAM 

(By  Melr  Kahune) 

AHMEO    SlCl-KAIRT    AND    THE    VIETCONO 

Ju3t  one  day  after  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humpiirey  had  spoken  out  against  a  mlU- 
tani  type  of  Communist  action  at  work  In  the 
Middle  East."  Ahmed  Shukalry.  the  volaUle 
and  fanatic  head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Or^.mizatiou"  defiantly  proved  Uie  point. 

On  several  occa.--ioiis  during  the  first  week 
of  June.  1966.  C.Uro  Radio,  which  lends  its 
facilities  to  the  PLO.  bru.idcafct  announce- 
ments by  the  terrorist  org.i.nlzution  that  It 
would  send  some  of  its  men  to  Vietnam  to 
•  light  alongside  the  Vlelcong  against  Ameri- 
can Imperialism." 

It  W.18  an  amazing  announcement.  UntU 
that  point  not  one  non- Communist  govern- 
ment or  group  liad  gone  to  such  lengths.  In- 
deed, not  even  the  other  Communist  coun- 
tries had  gone  so  far  as  to  do  more  than 
promise  "volunteers  '  If  and  when  they  were 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
any  c.ise.  whether  the  announcement  was 
one  of  substance  or  merely  a  .symbolic  ges- 
ture the  alliance  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Vlctcong  was  launched 

VIETCONO   AfeSI.STANCE 

There  waa  UtUe  doubt  that  the  Vletcong 
would  be  of  more  help  to  the  Arabs  than  the 
other  way  around.  Despite  this,  the  Vlet- 
cong eagerly  and  completely  backed  the  ex- 
treme Arab  position  vls-a-vls  Israel  and  It 
was  they — not  the  Arabs — who  imtlated  the 
alliance. 


Early  In  1966,  the  Cairo  radio  announced 
that  Chairman  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  of  the 
Central  Conunlttee  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  (the  Vletcong) 
had  cabled  Shukalry  to  the  effect  that  his 
group  wished  the  Palestine  people  further 
SUCCH.S8  In  their  struggle  against  Ibriwl.  the 
aggre.saive  t<xil  of  imperlalUm  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  hope  of  returning  to  Palestine." 

.^shukalry  waa  delighted  lie  thanked  the 
V;'';'-oi;g  and  "on  his  own  behalf  and  that 
o£  the  Palestine  people"  expre^ied  his  "sln- 
ceri'it  wishes  to  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
their  struggle  to  liberate  their  homeland 
from  .\merlcan  Imperialism  " 

OATAN    VISIT 

I'  waa  six  months  later  th.it  the  Joint 
strxiggle  against  "American  Imperialism" 
ripened  into  Its  first  concrete  action — Shu- 
kalry s  announcement  of  the  sending  of  PLO 
soldiers  tt>  fight  alongside  the  Vletcong 

Shukalry  attempted  to  Justify  the  move  by 
pointing  to  the  trip  of  Knesset  Member. 
Moehe  Day  an.  f'rmer  Israeli  Chief  of  Staff. 
to  S<juth  Vietnam  to  refvirt  the  war  for  the 
d.iUv   newspaper.  Maarlv 

According  to  Shukalry.  Day.in's  re.d  pur- 
p<«e  In  going  to  Saigon  was  to  study  "guer- 
rlU.k  warfare  so  that  Israel  «in  be  ready  to 
meet  huch  an  eventuality  "  In  righteous  in- 
dignation, the  Arab  le.wler  declared  : 

"We  are  going  to  learn  alongside  the  Vlet- 
cong how  to  launch  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Israel," 

IMPORT    or    STEP 

There  Is  little  doubt  that.  If  the  PLO  did 
In  f.ict  send  any  men  to  Vietnam  to  f\^ht 
with  the  Communists  against  United  States 
forces,  the  numt>er  w.is  minute  and  of  little 
lm!»rtance.  What  Is  serious  about  the  ties 
between  the  Arabs  and  Vletcong  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  have  demonstrated 
once  again  their  toUil  backing  for  the  Arabs 
and,  in  choosing  Shukalry  for  this  aid.  their 
iigrccnient  with  the  most  extreme  Arab  po- 
sition--the  one  that  refuses  in  ar.y  way  to 
recognize  the  very  existence  of  the  Jewish 
St.ite  and  which  calls  for  the  physical  de- 
struction of  the  nation 

More,  it  Is  clear  that  should  the  day  come 
when  the  Vletcong.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  Communists  are  free  to  divert  time, 
energy  and  sizeable  assistance  to  the  Pales- 
tine Araba.  they  will  do  so.  On  the  day  that 
Chinese  Internal  problems  are  relaxed  they 
win  send  technicians  and  experts  as  well  as 
arm.s  and  volunteers  to  aid  the  Arabs  against 
Lsrael  Should  the  United  States  fall  to  de- 
feat the  Vietnamese  Communists  they,  too. 
will  join  In  all  poeslble  aid  to  the  Arabs, 

U,S.    AID 

The  announcement  by  the  Arabs  that  they 
would  aid  the  Vletcong  spotlighted  another 
serious— and  absurd— problem.  The  bulk  of 
the  "Piilestlne  Liberation  Army"  is  com- 
posed of  Palestine  refugees  who  receive  ra- 
tions, education,  medical  supplies,  Job  train- 
ing and  agricultural  seeds  from  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWAl. 
The  nation  that  supplies  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  for  UNRWA  Is  the  United 
States.  Suddenly,  our  government  was  faced 
with  the  realization  that  between  10-14.000 
Arabs  who  were  enlisted  In  the  "Palestine 
Liberation  Army"  which  had  thrown  itself 
totally  behind  the  Vletcong  that  was  kllhng 
United  States  troops,  were  receiving  funds 
for  their  sustenance  from  that  very  same 
UiUted  States. 

Even  before  the  Shukalry  announcement, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  has 
demanded  that  soldiers  of  the  "Liberation 
Army"  be  stricken  from  the  UNRWA  rolls, 
saying: 

"It  is  incompatible  with  US.  policy  and 
with  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  UN.  to 
supply  aid  in  any  way  to  members  of  any 
army  whose  purpose  Is  to  work  against  a 
member  nation  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  United  SUtes  State  Department,  how- 
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ever,  did  not  find  It  necessary  to  back  the 
Senate's  view.  It  waa  only  when  the  Arabs 
came  out  with  their  backing  of  the  Vletcong 
that  State  urged  UNRWA  to  "remove  from 
the  Agency's  relief  rolls  all  refugees  under- 
going   military   training." 

As  an  I&raell  paper  put  It: 

"Apparently  Shukalry's  arrogant  announce- 
ment that  he  would  send  soldiers  to  help 
North  Vietnam  waa  needed  for  the  U.a.  State 
Department  to  wake  up  to  the  distribution 
of  fiwd  through  the  U.N.  to  the  levies  of  the 
'Palestine  Liberation  Army'  and  demand  en- 
ergetic  action   for  its  cessation   .   .   ." 

The  Palestinians  are  still  receiving  their 
aid  from  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States, 
however.  And  the  Vletoong-Arab  political 
and  military  marriage  Is  blossoming.  Let  all 
who  fall  to  recognize  the  danger  of  the  Com- 
munist North  Vletmunese  and  their  crea- 
ture, the  Vletcong.  fKjnder  the  words  of  a 
visiting  Vletcong  delegation  to  Syria  which, 
after  denouncing  Israel  as  an  "Imperialist 
and  colonialist  prop"  in  the  Middle  East, 
called  the  Arab  battle  against  Israel  "similar 
to  the  struggle  of  Vietnam  against  American 
aggression;  The  two  peoples  are  facing  a 
mutual  enemy." 

If  this  Ls  what  the  Arabs  and  Vletcong 
think,  the  converse  Is  surely  true.  Their 
enemlea — Israel  and  the  United  States — 
whom  the  Palestine- Vletcong  allies  face, 
must  surely  recognize  the  Justice  and  truth 
of  each  other's  common  struggle.  i 

(Prom   the   Jewish   Press.   May   5.   19«7J 

The  Jewish  Stake  in  Vietnam 

(By  Melr  Kahane) 

Last  September,  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity was  rocked  by  a  report  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  had  complained 
about  many  of  Its  members.  The  complaint? 
Mr.  Johnson  had  allegedly  been  puzzled  aa 
to  why  many  influential  Jews  were  prom- 
inent among  critics  of  his  Vietnam  policy,  es- 
pecially since  he  knew  Jews  to  be  compas- 
sionate and  extremely  well  Informed  In  for- 
eign affairs,  oppxised  to  Communism  and 
eager  to  see  the  United  States  fulfill  Its  com- 
mitments to  small  nations — such  as  Israel. 

As  expected,  the  prestigious  Jewish  groups 
rose  In  righteous  anger.  Why  had  Jews  been 
singled  out?  How  could  the  President  speak 
of  "the  Jewish  community"  when  there  was 
no  consensus  In  It?  Was  Mr.  Johnson  threat- 
ening to  withhold  aid  to  Israel  unless  Amer- 
ican Jews  backed  ills  policy  In  Vietnam? 

It  took  a  special  conciliation  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to  mollify  the 
Indignant  leaders.  Even  so,  there  were  some 
who  gave  vent  to  their  continued  Indignation, 
such  as  Dr.  Israel  Margolls  of  Temple  Beth- 
Am,  who  called  Mr.  Johnson's  comments 
"malicious  and  misleading".  Let  It  be  paren- 
thetically noted,  that  Margolls,  a  Reform 
clergyman,  was  one  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Johnson,  undoubtedly  had  In  mind  when 
he  made  his  statement,  and  that,  In  the  very 
same  speech  that  criticized  the  President, 
Margolls  added  that  "no  valid  case  can  be 
made,  certainly  no  moral  vindication  can  be 
offered,  for  our  unilateral  Intervention  .  .  ." 

What  prompted  Mr.  Johnson,  a  longtime 
and  proven  friend  of  the  American  Jew  and 
one  who  had  proved  to  be  a  far  atauncher 
friend  of  Israel  than  any  other  chief  execu- 
tive since  Harry  Truman,  to  say  what  he  did? 
More  to  the  point,  what  did  he  really  mean? 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Johnaon  had,  obviously 
not  made  aid  to  Israel  dependent  on  Jewish 
backing  of  his  Vietnam  policies.  What  he  waa 
really  saying  was  said  even  more  explicitly 
by  Malcolm  A.  Tarlov,  national  commanda" 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  l&ter  that  same 
day.  If  the  U.S.  does  not  live  up  to  Its  com- 
mitments In  Asia,  which  are  expressed  In 
formal  treaty  obUgatlona  such  as  that  of  the 
Southeastern  Treaty  Organisation,  said  Tar- 
lov, American  Jews  "cannot  expect"  America 
to  live  up  to  Its  commitments  In  the  Middle 
East  "which  are  not  as  strong." 


It  was  a  qnectkHi  of  moraUty  that  Mr. 
Johnaon  mm  postng.  THe  point  being  made 
waa  not  blackmail  bat  ethics  and  Jewish 
self -Interest:  It  was  not  only  proper,  Mr. 
Johnson  waa  saying,  for  ttie  United  States 
to  defend  Israel  becauae  she  was  a  small  na- 
tion beset  by  aggression  exactly  like  Vietnam 
but  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Israel  and  her 
Jewish  backers  to  pray  that  the  United 
States  consistently  clung  to  that  policy. 

Nor  waa  the  President  singling  out  the 
Jews  as  a  community.  He  kiiew  that  the  vast 
majority  of  ordinary  Jews  backed  him  and 
understood  his  policy.  What  did  upset  him 
was  that  certain  leaders — the  professional 
Jews,  to  use  my  own  term — ^had  been  critical 
of  him.  If  anything,  Mr.  Johnson's  puzzle- 
ment was  a  compliment  to  a  group  that  he 
considered  compassionate  because  of  its  own 
suffering  and  well-informed  because  of  Its 
dedication  to  education  and  learning.  (After 
all,  did  not  tno  Wayne,  New  Jersey  Jewish 
community  proudly  acknowledge  the  fact 
when  It  was  accused  of  devotion  to  educa- 
Uon?) 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  certain  pro- 
fessional Jews — almost  always  either  secular- 
ists or  Reform — have  spoken  out  against 
United  States  policy  betraying  their  lack  of 
Information  and  understanding  about  what 
Is  really  happening  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  John- 
son and  all  Americana  know,  of  course,  that 
many  people  from  all  religious  groups  have 
Joined  In  this  protest  of  the  war  too,  but  the 
President  might  have  expected  more  from 
ua. 

SOME    EXAMPLES 

Among  those  whom  Mr.  Johnson  prob- 
ably had  In  mind  were  such  as  Dr.  Maurice 
Elsendrath,  president  of  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congreg^tlcm  (Reform)  who 
waa  quoted  aa  having  spoken  before  the 
UAHC'B  Pacific  Southwest  Council  and  com- 
pared President  Johnson  with  AttUa  the 
Hun!  If  true,  the  remark  Is  not  only  ob- 
scenely stupid  but  a  clear  Indication  of 
Eisendrath's  Ignorance  and/or  Intellectual 
dishonesty.  (Let  It  be  Indicated  that  one 
president  of  a  Reform  temple  present  at  the 
meeting  Indignantly  rose  to  take  exception  to 
Elsendrath  speaking  In  the  name  of  Reform. 
He  was  heartily  applauded.) 

Elsendrath,  an  Influential  Reform  leader, 
had  made  his  opposition  to  the  war  clear 
much  earlier.  In  January  1966,  he  and  30 
other  Reform  rabbla  had  aiuxounced  plana 
for  a  'militant'  peace  campaign  and,  along 
with  another  leading  opponent  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Jacob  Welnsteln,  president  of  the  Reform 
spiritual  group.  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  he  had  helped  push  through  a 
resolution  critical  of  the  war  at  the  77th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Central  Conference. 

At  that  convention,  Welnsteln  declared: 
"We  have  now  brought  the  deeply-felt  dis- 
content and  resentment  with  this  war  to  the 
sticking  point  so  that  men  running  for  elec- 
tive office  are  aware  of  it."  Welnsteln  is  also 
a  member  of  the  war-opposed  Clergy  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  certain  Reform  clergy- 
men, the  tiny  but  extremist  Reconatructlon- 
iBt  group,  founded  by  Mordecal  Kaplan,  split 
with  President  Johnson  on  the  war  last  Jan- 
uary and  called  upon  blm  to  'concentrate 
upon  ending  the  war  rather  than  winning  It.' 

OKTHOOOX    ■tVrOKT    PRBSEDKNT 

On  the  Other  band.  It  is  the  Orthodox 
community  which  has  vocalized  true  Amer- 
ican Jewish  sentiment.  Many  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish groups  and  individuals  have  Ex>oken 
loudly  and  clearly  in  support  of  United 
States  efforts  In  the  war  and  In  understand- 
ing of  why  we  are  there. 

Thus,  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America, 
one  of  the  leading  Orthodox  rabbinical 
groups,  declared  In  January:  "The  Rabbinical 
Alliance  .  .  .  wishes  to  reiterate  its  policy  of 
full  support  of  the  Government's  policies  In 
Vietnam." 


Similarly,  the  Rabbinical  C^ouncll  of  Amer- 
ica's president,  Pesach  Z.  Levovltz,  last  July 
9,  criticized  some  segments  of  the  religious 
and  Intellectual  community  for  constantly 
prodding  Washington  to  find  a  way  for  peace. 

"Thia  is  not  the  road  to  peace,"  he  said. 
"If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  securing  p»eace 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  must  apply  equal  pres- 
sure on  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow." 

He  was  Joined  by  Moses  I.  Feuersteln,  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations of  America  who  said  that  "the 
Orthodox  Jewish  community  supports  the 
Administration's  policy  In  Vietnam." 

Orthodoxy  can,  of  course,  be  proud  of  Its 
strong  and  consistent  support  of  freedom  as 
embodied  In  the  policies  of  President  John- 
son. But  a  vociferous  minority  still  opposes 
the  war  and  continues  to  act  the  role  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  Foremost  among 
these  Is  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

(From  tlie  Jewish  Press,  May  12,  1967] 

The  Jewish  Stake  in  Vietnam 

(By  Melr  Kahane) 

THE   AMERICAN   JEWISH   CONGRESS 

Perhaps  the  leading  Jewish  critic  of  Ameri- 
can policy  In  Vietnam  continues  to  be  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  On  April  29,  1966, 
this  truly  amazing  group  that  seems  to  have 
a  penchant  for  taking  antl -Jewish  stands  on 
BO  many  crucial  Issues,  Issued  a  statement  of 
position  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  at  its 
national  biennial  convention.  Eventually, 
this  was  published  under  the  title.  Where  We 
Stand. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  Imperative  need 
for  United  States  intervention  and  for  the 
defeat  of  the  siggressor,  the  AJC  took  the 
following  position: 

"The  AJC  views  with  growing  alarm  the 
coiu'se  our  national  policy  in  Vietnam  is  con- 
tinuing to  take.  The  dream  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  was  the  eternal  peace,  of  a  world 
in  which  men  would  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  nations  would  not  learn 
war  anymore.  Through  the  ages,  the  Jewish 
people  have  longed  and  worked  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  dream  of  peace. 

"We  therefore  urge  our  President  to  sus- 
pend indefijiitely  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. As  a  corollary  we  view  all  Initiatives 
which  would  escalate  the  war  with  alarm 
and  apprehension." 

Since  that  time  the  AJC  has  moved  onward 
and  upward,  its  -protests  growing  shriiler,  its 
self-rectitude  growing  surer.  Last  year,  N.Y. 
Times  correspondent,  Harrison  Salisbury, 
disclosed  that  some  civilian  casualties  had 
occurred  during  our  bombing  of  the  North — 
a  bombing,  let  It  be  noted  over  and  over 
again — that  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
scrupulous  care  that  has  been  taken,  often 
at  great  risk  to  the  pilots  and  men  Involved, 
to  avoid  any  non-military  targets.  Let  It  be 
remembered,  too,  that  In  the  bombings  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Japan  the  same 
care  had  not  been  taken  in  regards  to  civil- 
ians ( 12,000  had  died  In  one  raid  on  Dresden, 
Germany),  and  at  that  time — and  to  this 
day — no  critic  of  President  Johnson's  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  ever  uttered  a  word  of 
condemnation  of  our  killing  of  German 
civilians. 

Despite  this,  the  critics  of  the  President, 
with  the  AJC  shouting  right  along,  sud- 
denly developed  a  moral  conscience  regard- 
ing civilians  on  the  enemy  side.  The  same 
people  wlx),  at  the  time  of  World  War  II, 
clearly  understood  the  need  to  crush  the 
morale  and  spirit  of  the  enemy  by  deliber- 
ately terror  bombing,  now  suddenly  condemn 
a  policy  of  strict  adherence  to  military  tar- 
gets with  the  Inevitable  accidental  clviUan 
casualties.  And  so,  the  president  of  the  AJC, 
Reform  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld,  wired  the 
White  House: 

"The  Inevitable  slaughter  of  Innocent 
civilians  as  a  result  of  American  bombing 
raids  over  North  Vietnam  is  now  verified.  The 
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c<mmil»ace  at  fLe  Aaiencan  peopi*  mu*-. 
.T>a>-«  iu*lt  bCAitl  aa  Amerlc&n  oomoen  In- 
vade s  tateign  tl^-jt  aa  Americaa  poilcy  earrj 
uniTcnal  coiKlemna;.oa.  ai  more  American 
and  Vlctzuunese  Uvea  are  sacnflced  daUy  .  .  . 
The  etlalcai  demanci  of  o'jr  JewlsQ  hertta^ 
compeU  u*  to  cal.  yei  a^ais  for  :he  halt  V3 
>.ae  bombtngs." 

Le;>~eicl»  taeolo^y  »  »*  or  :c/ur»«  is  mul- 
d;e<t  as  bu  grasp  o:  -.r^e  rea:i--y  of  Vietiiaai 
conflict.  Indeed.  U.e:e  are  «o  znAny  errors 
and  so  mucb  lgnc.-ar.:e  in  the  Drlef  state- 
ment quoted  above  tiiat  ine  .'eeU  compel>d 
to  devcte  severil  weets  to  answering  U — 
which  we  sba;:.  please  G-d  For  the  moment, 
however,  one  must  iimi:  him^eir  to  explain- 
ing to  the  memberi  o'  ti.e  .VJC  and  ali  others 
who  have  been  cont'jjed  and  s-.ampeded  by 
men  like  l^elyveld  into  blind  and  mlsgtaded 
protest,  exactly  why  tne  United  S'.a'.ea  is 
bombing  the  Nor:hem  hilJ  or  Vie.n^m  and 
to  do  this,  one  mus:  have  a  clear  ptc.ure 
of  the  nature  of  the  ei^emy  botn  United 
States  troops  and  V.e-.namese  LiT:..in  rorce. 
One  should,  for  eiataaple  learn  iocu:  tae 
story  or  an  8-year- old  boy  N^uver.  Van  Vang 
Try  to  Imagine  -.ha*,  you  we  Ng^jyen  Van 
Vang.  Youre  eight  7ei.-s  old  and  you  re  a 
little  Vietnamese  txjy  The  Mekong  Delta  is 
your  home.  You  ve  never  se«n  Saigon  and 
you've  never  heard  of  Hanoi. 

You  grew  up  deep  m  the  Delta  in  f^  Gtang 
provlnc*.  about  150  kilometers  from  the 
capital.  There  amid  the  r-.ce  paddles  canals 
and  many  ofTshoots  or  the  mighty  Mekong 
yoiir  whole  world  *a5  .»  giant  mud  p;e  that 
children  everywhere  would  revel   in. 

You  played  barefoot  In  ract  fashlonai>iy 
dressed  little  boys  in  your  hamlet  of  Thanh 
Phuoc  are  clothed  moetly  by  the  tropic  sun 
Your  games  were  the  simple  ones  of  sticks 
and  stone*,  but  with  infinite  vinety  A  rolled 
up  wad  of  paper  bound  by  a  nee  stalk  was 
your  ball.  On  occasion,  a  kite  You  were 
happy,  who  needs  more ' 

The  big  adventure  began  a  mon'h  a?o 
when  your  father  and  mother  decided  to  go 
rar  away  to  work  Thev  would  help  build  a 
canal.  They  had  done  this  before  but  this 
time  you  would  go  along  too  One  day  big 
government  trucks  came  for  your  parents 
and  you.  and  others  rrom  nearby  vtUagea 
Though  the  ride  was  long  and  dusty,  every- 
body waa  excited.  The  pay  for  this  work  was 
very  good  and  in  the  five  weeks  it  would  take 
to  finish  the  Job  your  mother  and  father 
could  earn  more  than  8.000  Piastres,  or  about 
100  dollars.  With  Tet.  the  Lunar  New  York 
festival  coming,  this  meant  more  meat  to  go 
with  the  holiday  rice,  and  maybe  some  duck. 
and  sweeta  for  you 

One  btindred  kilometers  to  the  East  the 
trucks  finally  stopped  near  the  city  of  Mytho 
at  a  village  called  Tsm  Huong  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  yours  There  was  the  canal  that 
was  to  ba  lengthened,  widened  and  deepened 
When  finished,  this  6000  meter  waterway 
would  afford  enough  Irrigation  to  provide  an 
extra  rtce  crop  for  the  farmers  In  the  area 
Your  mother  and  father  worked  hard 
along  with  the  50  others  in  the  group  You 
passed  the  days  watching  or  playing,  not 
straying  too  far  After  a  month  there  were 
only  700  meters  left  to  go  in  the  canal  work 
and  you  would  be  back  home  in  a  week  with 
your  friends  In  the  hamlet. 

At  nlgbt  the  workers  were  very  tired  and 
after  dinner  they  went  to  sleep  early  They 
slept  In  two  houses  near  the  canal  and  In  an 
adjacent  Buddhist  Pagoda  You  and  your 
parents  were  In  the  pagoda. 

That's  where  you  were  two  nights  ago.  lying 

between  your  mother  and  father,  when  the 

Viet  Cong  crept  in  with  their  machlneguns. 

Thirteen   persons   were   shot   dead   in   the 

pagoda. 

Twalve  others  sleeping  in  the  two  houses 
were  killed. 


Seven  more  were  erl'Jteaily  wctinded. 

They  miMcd  you.  Kguyen  Van  Vang,  but 
the  Communist  bullets  nuule  you  an  cirp:::.a.n. 

The  screams  have  passed,  ttie  tuCKi<i  oas 
been  wtped  away.  The  terroclsts  have  Sled. 
the  massacre  u  over  The  can  a!  W.'.l  be  ii- 
lahed  but  not  this  week. 

Todiy  was  the  funeral  The  macks  prayed 
^n/1  iit  candles  and  incense.  Now  ti^e  bvg 
tnjcks.  loaded  wtth  coOos  and  the  sur-nvors, 
are  r%ady  jO  go  home. 

Yo^re  Nr-yen  %'ac  Vang,  yoii  r?  eight 
vea.-3  old  and  tcey  shattered  yt'-r  little 
world    T-i-i  w'.U  never  rorget.  the  V;et  Cong 

(Prom  tJie  Jewt.sh  Pr-ss  lAaj  15   1  ><?" 

THi  JrwxsK  Staxx  is  VirTt»AM 

I  Bv  Metr  Kahane 

Behind  the  t>r'/teats  and  bewilderment  con- 
cerning Cnived  States  Involvement  In  V>t- 
nan-  i.-s  i  terr.t>  md  almoet  fanatic  i^c- 
r^nce  i.T.d  z^t.:-^.:.z.  ctncer-mg  the  r^lld- 
ir^  oailc  q-est:cns  "K^at  '.3  the  -.r-gln  of  the 
Ighttne'  WTrto  ire  the  Vl^tcrng  a.'-d  what  Is 
their  ortgtn'  Is  tr-ia  not  a  r-ril  wV  .\r»  zjrjr. 
the  Vlevcotig  -.erely  peasants  Sghllig  fr 
a  free  and  trrogresatve  society  What  -?h-. 
does  the  United  States  have  tc  be  .n  Vletr.i.-n^ 
Why  Ls  the  Un:--ed  States  bccbtng  a  foretgr. 
cotintry — Nor'.h  V.etr-am'' 

Because  never  beware  ha-e  v;  rr-i-tv  i-wrt 
so  litUe  about  vd  ntuch  we  l-d  the  Leftut 
groups — dedicated  v>  the  estAtlishment  of 
a  Comnf.:n^.  v^talitaran  r»ir.rE.^  .r.  Si.^"-— 
able  to  mantpulite  a  greit  rncn: 
other  decent  people  a  ta,:-.:c 
are  extrerrtelr  a.iep':  cocj:i» 
cess  m  !ead:r.g  so 
dur.r.g  •he  !9'30s 
Kore'.r 


razsica  lsoocui-'ja 

The  '.and  that  we  *now  t.oday  va  '/.etnim 
bote  Scrth  and  icutr.  t-.^tr.'ir  v\-.r.  -_-.e 
ad;om.ng  _and.3  of  La.".«  xr.ii  Cimood:.!  were 
conquered  m  the  .av*  n.r.(*'.eer.ti-.  ter.tur-  ly 
i3iper.A._3*,  Prir..;e  They  w.»re  /-jinert  v,- 
?eti;er  ir.  a  in.tn  ca..ert  ?r»aca  lr.'1ocCi.^^ 
ijid  remained  r^r  mr.re  '.c^'.  .i.i.^  i  ^entu~," 
■Xiionies  ->f  the  .--t.e  B'.uro'in^  n.ey  existed 
— Lute  ail  toi->niea — tmy  v:  sere  tne  thau- 
Tlnjtic  and  ntat.»r-i..atic  s,eerl.s  of  t.te 
Prer.cn  Their  i-^-.j  waa  v.  — er-.v  pay  t:te.r 
tajen.  rurr.isc  tne  tn.'-r.^r.and  wfjt  m.w  aii- 
ter..»_3  an>l  lerve  u  a  ::.-.a_-set  ror  cn.»^p 
Snisned  prciduc-j. 

Prim  tne  very  ze'^r.r..:^^  V.etn.iaie3e  -_i- 
ticinaliam  was  iro'.ised  and  thire  t.iaie  Lnto 
bein^  Tirto-ij  rev-,  .-itnary  zr'-'ips  ied.tct- 
ed  vt  the  -.-•rmroT  -.'  Pr»r.rl-  r— »  md  tne 
re-eatabi.sfc.nent  of  a  P7»e  ''.etnarr..  Prtm 
tr.e  t-jne  of  the  eir.y  Ca.-.  Vutng  Tt  S-r-iiTue 
tne  K-r-g  mcr.ar-.-..3t  n:  vender.-  73_-:-.'j 
gr^tips  anDne  :ji  hatred  of  the  ?r«ni:.i.  Con- 
sider the  lK<i  letter  -.'  -Jte  Vietnameae  oj- 


nd 
at   wh.th  thev 
roc^.i'^T  r.i   tloe.r    ='..-- 
r-any  5h»ep  by  tie   noae 
•he    !9'30s     '.940'!    i"d    even    Ir.    the 
Wxr      Be'-a'ise  of  this  '.jnmerLie  ;gno- 


rar.'~'» mui-ii  of  the  blame  for  -thich  m'ljt  He 

with  the  United  States  government  s  ri—'ire 
to  provide  clear  \nd  rendily  av-iilib>  an- 
tear 


swers— mar.y  w-u-rr.ear.r.!:  gr:up?  hiv-  been 
sucied  into  the  general  protest  stcement 
under  the  miscorsteptzon  "hat  they  a.-e  fight- 
ers for   peace 

B.is:ral  y  -he^e  groups— in: lui-.r.?  Jew-.5r. 
cne5  s-ch  a?  the  .Amer.can  Jewtst  Ccngresa 
and  the  Union  cf  .\n:er.can  Hetrew  C"?ngre- 
gattons  Reform  — telteve  and  prcr?.r".te  the 
following   in.\n.ties 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Ls  i  rivt:  w-ir  led  by 
dedicated  ref  t.tr.e.-s  ag-i:n5t  i  ri-rrurt  regime 
In  Saigon  which  is  an  imperialist  tocl  to 
boot:  the  United  States  Is  d.nven  by  seme 
trad  _ose«,ii^n  afc-rut  Ccmmuzii5ai  tc  inter- 
fere m  the  internal  iffalrs  ?r  a  frreigti  tta- 
tion  to  upheld  a  corrupt  and  weak  regime: 
the  people  do  not  stipport  Saljon  and  ire 
ready  to  opt  for  the  Vletcong:  the  United 
States  IS  engaged  In  an  tmmc>ra:  war  arainjt 
a  weak  and  outside  country— North  Viet- 
nam— .inc!  winfuUy  kills  thousands  of  civ..- 
lans  weekly  the  Vletcong  and  N.^rth  Viet- 
namese would  gladly  talk  if  the  United 
States  would  stop  the  bombing  and  show  a 
willingness  to  compromise  by  leco^mtzmg 
the  Vletcong  as  a  legitimate  pa.-ty  to  the 
hostilities  and  by  leaving  S^-'Uth  Vietnam 
and  letting  Its  people  choose  its  cwn  destiny 
by   free  elections 

The  premises  are  basically  false  and  the 
conclusions  that  flow  from  them  equally  so 
and  extremely  dangerous  fi^f  Free  Vietnam, 
the  other  nations  of  Southettst  Asia  and 
the  cltlsens  of  s  United  States  whkrh  Is  stlU 
the  home  of  freedom  and  liberty  Par  If  the 
above  premises  would  be  true  then  the 
United  Stales  should  puU  Its  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  and  leave  It  to  the  mercies  of  the 
Vletcong  and  this  Is  reaily  wtiat  these 
groups  desire  To  t>egtn  to  comprehend  what 
•  disaster  that  would  be  for  free  people  and 
r^>r  th«  United  States,  for  Jewry.  Judaism 
and  Israel,  and  to  begin  to  dispel  the  false 
Illusions  and  understand  the  truth  about 
Vietnam  w©  must  begin  to  understand  the 
origins  of  the  conflict. 


tr.ot  Phan  Ctau  Trtni 
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emcr  General  that  revid  m  p-ir*. 

The  Prench  a:way3  ioid  ia  .n  hatred  and 
t"'.n"'»mni  They  -m..;::rer  .3  net  merely  is 
savages  tut  xa  dr.gs   ind    wtne 

Hatred  of  tne  ?r=nc.i  irr-jw  m.i  waj  n-.Lr- 
tured  by  the  nat.onal-rtj  Prom  lj<;5  untii 
lj2o  .is  rra.nstrea.m  iras  represented  ;v  -.^jt 
Deng  D'j  Pan  .\s:.in  Mo-emsnt  led  ;y  Ph-ia 
B-ti  ChAU  Thu  group  ir.t,-,;°d  the  thjarac- 
t*r  jf  tie  V.»ir._iriese  r..iti '.n.i._jm  t"  .to 
.':nger  looiting  t.;  the  B  :d.ih:.it  :r  C:nruci.;r.- 
_i-.  .deis  cut  ra-x.er  t.o  tie  niod»^m  W-^st^^m 
po;.t;;aI  concepts  cf  rep'iJlicacidm  ^nd 
techno  lo«7 

P^an  ric^eeded  m  obtiinin?  ichtUrships 
for  Vietnam'se  yo'i'.ta  tc  study  military 
terhniq'ie?  md  pclitital  training  m  Chmi 
and  Japjin  He  '•icceeded  m  in-ttng  iH  the 
r_i-:cc2lirt3  -.nt.t  i  Len^-ie  Ptr  the  Hesitn- 
ticn  of  v»-^T~  ind  ■rjtini.red  i  rc^'jm- 
nient  :n  estl-  m  Canttn.  China.  The  —ere- 
ment  b^^an  tc  gam  ntcmen'":n:  T-hftn  :n 
J'.ine  15125  Phan  "va.3  rersuad'd  t.i  ?r;  tc  s 
ceriain  address  m  5han.zhaj  It  xaa  i  rreat 
mu^taie  He  lid  nTt  realuie  that  .■  Tis  m 
the  rart  of  the  r.tv  •■-^■r  Pr?n:h  tonces- 
iirn   Prettch  p-rll^e  were  ■»  vi'ize  'r  ;e:.'e  him 

T^e  ^'iesticn  tfTw  irtses  Htw  '.n  the  wTrld 
d:ti  the  Prench  knew  that  Phan  wciild  *>• 
at  -he  address ''  The  answer  -s  even  nntrler 
.\  V'.?-;nan:ese  by  the  name  rf  Nr.:-T?n  .Al 
G'ioc  hid  tnfTrtned  them  betraying  the 
leader  of  Vietnamese  na-tonalism  f:r  the 
sum  cf  100  TOP  piasters  T^e  money  went  to 
5-ib;;id-_re  a  Can'cnese  Cctnmj.t:  .si  front 
ir  rwr.  a=  The  lea?"-e  T:r  Vietnam -"^e  Hevo- 
:uti:nary  Tr-th  It  was  tc  be  the  frre- 
r-inner  of  the  Vletnantese  Ccmmunut  Party. 

Who  was  Ngtiyen  Ai  Quoc'  T^xlay  he  Is 
better  known  as  Ho  Chj.  Vflr.h.  Let  his  deed 
be  recorded  as  cc*  of  h:^  earliest  known 
contributions  to  the  creat.cn  ?;  a  free  and 
independent  Vietnam 

IFrom  the  Jewjh  Press.  Miv  36  '.96" 

TKI    JSWtSH    STULX    C<    VaSTN  4M 

'  By  Meir  Kahine 
United  SMites  f.^rves  are  today  i^ht.ng  In 
Vietnam  to  -he<.'k  CcmmMni^t  i,firress:cn  All 
.\mer.can5  hive  i  stake  :n  thu  <nm  war  but 
Jews  have  a  very  special  interest  m  the  suc- 
cessftil  outcome  of  this  struggle  Pot  where- 
erer  the  Communist  ma -hine  achieves  power 
not  only  are  polir.cal  social  and  eccnomi: 
rights  swept  away  but  sptntual  persecution 
is  inevitable  and  merctleesly  practiced  Be- 
cause of  thte.  It  IS  vital  that  the  Jew  realixe 
the  danger  to  his  very  survival  as  a  free  hu- 
man being  should  Communism  ever  achieve 
victory  He  should  know  that  Judaism,  wti;  be 
merctiesaly  attacked  and  his  children  torn 
fron  their  faith  He  should  know  that  the 
Stat«  of  Israel  Is  a  bitter  target  of  the  Com- 
munlstt  m  general  and  the  Chinese  and  Viet- 
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cong  In  particular.  The  Jewish  Press,  In 
line  with  Its  policy  of  alerting  America  to  the 
dangers  of  totalitarianism  from  Right  and 
Left,  Is  writing  a  comprehensive  series  on  The 
Struggle  For  Freedom  In  Vietnam.  The  writer 
of  the  series  aside  from  being  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Jewish  Press,  la  also  chair- 
man of  the  American  Jewish  Friends  of  Viet- 
nam and  an  expert  on  Communist  threats  to 
democracy  and  religious  freedom.) 

One  warm  evening  In  the  year  1912  a  young 
Vietnamese  of  22  set  sail  from  Saigon  for 
Marseilles.  He  carried  with  him  a  small  suit- 
case and  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  the  Viet- 
namese nationalist  leader,  Phan  Chu  Trlnh, 
In  Paris.  One  Is  tempted  to  pause  and  wonder 
how  th"!  course  of  history  would  have  changed 
If  the  young  man— Ho  OJil  Mlnh — had  never 
reached  the  shores  of  Pr&nce? 

It  Is  Impossible  to  begin  to  understand  the 
course  of  today's  events  In  Vietnam  without 
an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communists.  And  the  history  of  the 
Party  begins  with  an  appreciation  of  Its 
founder  and  leader.  Ho,  Though  a  ruthless 
and  tyrannical  man,  his  political  genius  and 
revolutionary  brilliance  is  acknowledged  by 
all.  and  he  towers  over  all  other  leaders  In 
Indochina. 

Born  In  1890  In  the  province  of  Nghe  An 
he  Is  descended  from  a  line  of  Junior  man- 
darins and  small  landlords.  His  name  at  birth, 
was  Nguyen  Van  Coong  and  his  father  was 
a  fervent  nationalist  who  had  a  profound 
Influence  over  his  son. 

In  Prance,  he  became  active  with  other 
Vietnamese  exiles  In  agitating  for  Independ- 
ence for  his  homeland.  For  years  he  worked 
towards  this  end,  even  attempting  to  gain 
President  Wilson's  backing  at  the  Versail- 
les Conference  that  followed  World  War  I. 
Nothing,  obviously,  came  of  It. 

All  this  time.  Ho  had  been  strictly  a  Viet- 
namese nationalist.  Now,  having  met  and 
been  Introduced  to  many  left-wing  political 
figures  In  France,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
his  original  motive  was  the  hope  that  Marx- 
Ism  would  be  able  to  aid  nationalism  In 
doing  what  the  latter  had  failed  to  do  alone. 
The  tall,  however,  soon  began  to  wag  the  dog. 

HO  BECOMES  A  COMMUNIST 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Ho  became 
a  sincere  convert  to  the  Marxist  doctrine.  He 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  broke  with  the 
right-wing  Socialists  and  became  a  Com- 
munist. He  travelled  to  Russia  and  from 
1921  to  1925  he  studied  and  gained  the  nec- 
essary experience  In  revolution.  In  1925  he 
was  told  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  go  with 
Comintern  (Communist  International) 
agent.  Michael  Borodin,  to  Canton.  China  to 
Introduce  revolutionary  Communism  to  the 
Far  East. 

In  Canton.  Ho  (now  known  as  Ly  Thuy, 
to  the  Chinese  and  as  Vuong  Son  Nhl  to  the 
Vietnamese  exiles)  formed  something  called 
the  Revolutionary  Youth  League.  It  was  a 
carefully  cloaked  front  that  always  de-em- 
phaslzed  Marxism  and  portrayed  Itself  as  a 
nationalist  group.  The  students  who  came  to 
his  meetings,  however,  were  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  Marxism  and  revoluntlonary  tech- 
niques. 

Ho  observed  his  students  carefully.  The 
best  of  them  were  chosen  to  go  back  to 
Indochina  where  communist  cells  were  es- 
tablished. But  It  was  not  the  Communist 
Party  that  was  the  leader  of  the  struggle  for 
independence  from  Prance  In  those  years. 
In  1927  there  had  been  created  a  group 
which  promised  to  create  a  truly  Independ- 
ent and  democratic  Vietnam,  It  was  known 
as  the  Vietnam  Qvoc  Dan  Dang  (VNQDD) 
or  Vietnamese  National  Party.  Its  strength 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  Its  member- 
ship came  from  the  cream  of  Vietnamese 
society — the  middle  and  upper  lower  classes. 

Its  leader,  Nguyen  Thai  Hoc.  was  not  a 
particularly    brilliant    theoretician,    though 


be  was  a  sincere  and  dedicated  patriot.  In 
effect,  be  modeled  bis  group  after  the  Chi- 
nese Kuomlntang  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  adc^tlng  that  group's  vague 
Ideology  of  nationalism,  democracy  and 
socialism. 

The  VNQDD  gained  rapidly  In  Vietnam. 
The  Great  Depression  of  1929-31  had  shaken 
the  country  badly.  The  colonlaUst  French 
had  Introduced  Industrial  crops,  such  as 
rubber  plantation,  and  light  Industrial  en- 
terprises and  this  created  an  urban  and 
semi-urban  proletariat.  The  old  economy  of 
small  farmers — poor  but  self-sustaining — 
was  breaking  up.  Economic  and  social  mis- 
ery was  all  about  and  the  nationalists 
seized  upon  It.  The  VNQDD  soon  had  120 
secret  cells  and  1500  members.  It  lacked, 
however,  a  solid  revolutionary  technique 
and  had  little  resources — all  things  that  the 
smaller  Communist  Party  was  to  realize  and 
overcome  and  which.  In  the  end,  gave  it 
victory. 

A  premature  uprising  was  launched  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  9.  1930  by  the  VNQDD  at  Yen 
Bay.  The  French  supressed  It  quickly  and 
brutally.  The  entire  party-apparatus  was 
captured  and  scores  of  leaders  went  to  the 
guillotine  shouting:  "Doc  Lap,"  "Doc  Lap," 
(Independence,  Independence). 

But  courage  was  all  that  the  VNQDD  had. 
Their  golden  hour  bad  come  and  gone  and 
they  were  never  again  to  be  the  dominant 
force  In  the  Vietnamese  struggle  against 
France.  The  Vietnamese  revolution,  born  In 
nationalism,  was  to  end  In  communism. 

As  the  VNQDD  grew  In  power.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  waited  In  C3ilna,  realizing  that  his 
attempts  to  portray  bis  Revolutionary  Youth 
League  as  merely  another  nationalist  group 
was  doomed  to  failure  and  that  the  na- 
tionalists were  flocking  to  the  VQNDD.  He 
therefore,  removed  the  facade  and  in  1930, 
openly  established  the  "Indochinese  Com- 
munist Party." 

No  sooner  had  this  been  done,  when  the 
tragic  VNQDD  revolt  took  place.  Hoping  to 
reap  the  harvest  that  had  been  so  laboriously 
sown  by  the  nationalists.  Ho  now  ordered  an 
uprising  of  his  awn.  On  May  Day  1930,  the 
Communists  Instigated  riots  against  the 
French,  riots  that  ended  as  the  French 
Legionnaires  fired  machine  guns  into  the 
crowds.  The  Communist  Party's  first  major 
attempt  had  failed. 

But  the  Communists  had  been  much  more 
fortunate  than  the  nationalists.  Unlike  the 
VNQDD  which  had  seen  its  leadership 
decimated  by  the  French,  many  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  had  evaded  or  escaped  arrest. 
Above  all.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested m  Hong  Kong,  was  now  released  under 
mysterious  circumstances.  (Unbelievably,  the 
French  believed  that  he  died  In  1933) .  He  was 
far  from  dead,  however,  and  he  disappeared 
from  the  public  scene  only  to  work  at  the 
difficult  task  of  rebuilding  the  fallen  walls  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

(From  the  Jewish  Press,  June  2,   1967] 

The  Jewish  Stake  in  Vietnam 

(By  Melr  Kahane) 

We  pause  In  otir  description  of  the  general 
background  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  an- 
swer certain  questions  and  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  several  people  In  opposition 
t«  United  States  attempts  to  halt  the  ag- 
gression and  terror  of  the  Communists  there. 
Many  of  these  points  are  shared  by  all  too 
many  people,  Individuals  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  and  who  have  been  lulled 
Into  their  present  attitude  by  a  clever  and 
untiring  propaganda  machine.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  these  points  be  answered  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  terrible  danger  that  a 
Communist  victory  in  Vietnam  poses  for  all 
of  us  and,  to  this  end.  one  major  point  will 
be  taken  each  week  and  answered. 

Point  I — Is  this  not  a  civil  war  between 
South  Vietnamese  and  Is  not  the  Vletcong 


basically  a  nationalistic  group  rather  than 
a  Communist  one?  Are  we  not  violating  the 
Geneva  Agreement? 

Answer:  Undoubtedly,  this  myth  Is  what 
the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  would  dearly  love 
to  have  us  believe.  Indeed,  this  theme  Is 
shouted  by  every  Leftist  group  and  publica- 
tion and  echoed  by  a  great  many  dupes  (the 
latest  having  been  U  Thant,  who  has  long 
since  proven  himself  to  be  a  biased  and 
slanted  opponent  of  the  West).  The  facts, 
however,  are  quite  different. 

The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  had  divided 
Vietnam  into  two  parts,  at  the  17th  parallel. 
The  North,  known  as  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  was  a  Communist  tyr- 
anny. The  South,  known  as  the  Republic  of 
Vietn,am  was  a  free,  non-communist  republic. 
Tlie  Agreement  looked  forward  to  nationwide 
elections  by  1956  to  re-establish  the  unity  of 
the  country.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  delighted  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  he  would  easily 
win  the  elections.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  his  optimism :  The  North  was  more  popu- 
lous than  the  South;  the  North  had  been 
under  Communist  tyranny  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade and  terror  and  fear  ruled  the  area,  insur- 
ing a  total  Communist  victory  of  the  kind 
that  every  Communist  country  always  pro- 
duces; in  the  South,  the  nationalists,  though 
all  aJiti-Communist,  were  without  the  disci- 
pline and  unity  of  the  Communists  and  were 
desperately  divided  among  themselves;  the 
South  was  decimated  economically,  with 
ruined  highways,  bombed  railways,  silted 
canals  and  agriculture  in  chaos;  three  private 
armies — two  of  them  religious  sects  and  the 
third  a  mafia-typ*  gang  which  ran  all  the 
vice  in  Saigon— roamed  the  countryside  with 
no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  Free  Vietnam. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  because  of  these 
reasons — and  especially  because  no  super- 
vised free  elections  could  be  guaranteed  in 
the  North — any  election  would  have  been  a 
farce  and  would  have  resulted  in  a  sanctioned 
takeover  of  the  country  by  the  ODmmunlstB. 
What  is  forgotten,  however,  Is  that  the 
Geneva  Agreement  was  never  signed  by  South 
Vietnam,  The  signatures  that  api>ear  on  it 
are  those  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  imperial- 
ist French  who  were  ready  to  sign  anything 
as  long  as  they  could  escape  a  war  wlilch  was 
bleeding  them  of  a  million  francs  a  day.  The 
South  Vietnamese,  however,  were  adamant 
in  their  refusal  to  be  bound  by  a  paper  which 
would  destroy  them  and  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  the  colonialist  Prench, 
This  point  must  be  stressed  over  and  over 
again.  South  Vietnam  has  never  broken  the 
(jeneva  Agreement  since  it  was  never  a  signa- 
tory to  it  ( Nor  was  the  United  States  a  signer 
of  the  Agreement,  promising  only  to  do  noth- 
ing to  upset  it,  a  promise  we  carefully  kept 
until  North  Vietnam's  violations  became  so 
grotesque ) . 

In  any  case,  the  years  that  followed  Gen- 
eva saw  a  miracle  take  place  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  private  armies  were  easily  crushed 
and  the  economy  blossomed  at  such  a  rate 
that  by  1960,  per  capita  food  production  In 
the  South  was  20  ^r  higher  than  in  1956 
while  in  the  North  It  was  10%  lower  and  de- 
spite the  vastly  larger  Industrial  plant  In- 
herited by  the  North  at  partition,  their  gross 
national  product  in  the  South  was  »110  per 
person  as  opposed  to  only  $70  in  the  North. 
Obviously,  the  South  was  prospering  and 
was  not  about  to  fall  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
heel. 

As  this  became  clear,  Ho  realized  that  the 
only  way  he  would  ever  rule  the  South  would 
be  through  force.  He,  therefore,  began  to 
organize  the  Communists  In  the  South  (a 
very  small  group)  to  begin  assassinations, 
sabotage  and  other  terror  raids.  He  knew, 
however,  that  the  small  Communist  groups 
In  the  South  were  not  capable  of  a  success- 
ful overthrow  of  the  government  and  so  he 
decided  upon  two  things: 

1 )    Organize,    infiltrate,    arm.    direct    and 
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control  »n  armed  revolt  against  the  legiti- 
mate, popular  government  m  Saigon. 

2)  Create  a  flctiuous  front  which  would 
pretend  to  be  an  independent  Southern 
group  K)  a«  to  create,  precisely,  the  myth 
that  so  many  people  today  believe 

And  so.  remembering  Korea,  where  direct 
communist  crossing  of  a  boundary  was  too 
blatant  for  even  timid  world  opinion  to  swal- 
low. Ho  dusted  otT  his  oft-used  and  always 
successful  device  of  a  cover  org:\nizatlon. 

On  September  4.  1980  the  third  Lao  Dong 
(Communist)  Partv  Conrrress  met  in  Hanoi 
and  heard  Ho  Chi  Minh  declare  that  "the 
North  la  becoming  more  :ind  more  consoli- 
dated and  transformed  Into  a  firm  ba.se  for 
the  struggle  for  national  reunification."  The 
Party  First  Secretary.  I.e  Duan.  stated  that 
the  Party  had  to  'liberate  the  South  from 
the  atrocious  r.i'.e  of  the  US  imperialists 
and  their  henchmen"  and  that  "we  must 
constantly  Intensify  our  solidirlty  and  the 
organization  and  education  of  the  people  in 
the  south."  The  Congress  dutifully  passed  a 
resolution  "to  libcrr.e  Soutri  Vietnam  from 
the  ruUng  yoke  of  'he  U  S    Imperialists  .  . 

And  so  on  December  22.  I960,  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front  of  the  South  (PLNi  was 
bom.  This  ta  the  political  arm  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  which  came  Into  being  at  the  same 
time.  Ho,  with  supreme  contempt  for  world 
opinion,  now  pictured  the  Front  (so  aptly 
named)  as  being  an  indigenous,  independent 
group.  The  tnith  is,  of  course,  a  different 
matter.  In  the  words  of  the  Canadian  mem- 
ber of  the  Interna-.ional  Control  Commission 
(set  up  to  supervise  the  Geneva  Agreement!  , 
on  Feb,  13,  1965 

••The  aim  and  function  of  the  Front  for 
the  Uberatlon  of  the  South  iFI>N),  the 
Forces  for  the  Liberation  of  tho  South  and 
the  People's  Self  Defense  Armed  Forces  for 
the  Uberatlon  of  the  South  and  the  People  s 
Self  Defense  Armed  Forces  (Viet  Cong)  ar>? 
to  organize  and  to  carry  out  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  North  Vietnam  La*)  Dong  (Com- 
munist Party),  hostile  activities  against 
armed  forces  and  the  government  of  the 
South  by  violent  means  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  of  the  South" 

One  hardly  needs  the  verification  of  the 
International  Control  Commi.ssion  As  long 
ago  as  1859.  in  ;ui  article  In  the  Belgian 
Communist  publication  Drapeau  Rouge.  Ho 

stated ; 

"We  are  building  Socialism  (commun- 
Ism-ed,)  In  VleUiam  but  we  are  still  build- 
ing It  on  only  one  part  of  the  country, 
whUe  in  the  other  part  we  still  have  to 
DIRECT  and  brin^  to  a  close  the  middle- 
class  democratic  and  imperialist  revolution   ' 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Commander  of 
the  North  Vietnam  forces  Ho  Ngyen  Olap, 
spoke  to  the  Lao  Dong  Congress  of  the  need 
"to  step  up  the  mtlonal  democratic  revolu- 
tion In  the  South. "  while  he  stated  in  the 
Communist  Partv  Journal.  Hoc  Tap.  that 
the  North  was  -he  rev  >lutlonnry  base  tor 
the  whole  coi-ntry  • 
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[Prom  the  Jewish  Pre.'s  June  9   1967 1 

THE  Jewish  Stake   in   Viitnam 

(By  Meir  K.thanei 

It  has  not  been  a  good  two  weeks  for  the 
opponents  of  United  States  efforts  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  a  small  country  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  live  up  to  its  commitments.  It  was 
lust  a  few  weeks  agii,  on  May  ',24.  that  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Poet  from 
someone  named  Ben  Marcus   It  read.  In  part: 

"We   peacenicks  are   really   the   ones 

who  support  the  boys  in  Vietnam  We  would 
like  them  to  come  home  to  a  normal  life. 
not  to  be  killed  In  some  half-country  in 
Eastern  Asia  " 

Ttoe  contemptuous  phrase  'some  half- 
country;  SQ  reminiscent  of  the  LsolatlonLot 
slogan  opposing  war  with  Hitler  who  wan'.s 
to  die"  for  Danzig';  apparently  makes  the 
point   that   small    nations— "half-coftntrles" 


are  not  worth  dying  for  Indeed  this  point 
Is  one  that  Is  raised  over  and  over  again 
by  opponents  of  the  war : 

"Why  should  we  die  for  some  small  country 
half  way  around  the  w«rld   that  we   never 
heard  of  and  with  whom  we  have  no  ties?" 
Of    course,    once    upon    a    time    very    few 
people  heard  of  places  as  Guadalcanal  or  Iwo 
Jima  or  El  Alamem  or  Bastogne    They,  too. 
might    have    been    excvused    for    asking    what 
these  places  had  to  da  with  people  in  New 
York  or  San  FrancLsco  or  Karu^as  City    With 
hindsight  we  can  now  Uxik  back  and  realize 
that     m    those    places,    in    the    battles    that 
were  fought  there  and  where   thousands  of 
Americans    died,    freedom    and    civilization 
were   preserved  from  the  hands  of  the  Nazi 
and  fuEClst  hordes    It  was  these  places— less- 
than  half-countries   these   mlsemble  Islands 
ai.'l  deserta,  which  helped  guaranfje  that  the 
sp'rlt    of   Auschwitz    would    not    be   able    to 
claim  more  than  the  sU  million  Jews  It  did 
.\  little  later,  very  few  Americans  had  heard 
of  pljces  as  Seoul  and  Inchon  or  Yalu    Tu- 
d.w,  fti  they  go  down  in  the  history  of  our 
time  .as  landm.irks  in  the  struggle  for  Korean 
freedom.    Is   there   anyone— aside   from    the 
knaw-nothlng     Marxist — who    disputes     the 
f.ict  that  the  courage  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent. Harry  S.  Tn.m-.an,  in  going  against  the 
outraged    protests    of    the    pacifists    of    1950 
and   sending    American    troops    to   stop    the 
North  Korean  hcrdes,  prevented  Communism 
from  swallowing  up  another  "half  country" 
and  stopped  Communist  domination  of  the 
Fir  Easf 

The  point.  qul:e  obviously  Is  that  for 
people  who  pretend  to  don  the  mantle  of 
morality  and  who  was  indignant  at  President 
Lvndon  Johnson  for  daring  to  use  force  In 
Vietnam,  the  argument  that  "half-countries" 
are  not  worth  dying  for  l£  as  morally  repre- 
hensible as  It  is  politically  naive. 

Tl^ie  hi<itory  of  aggression  demonstrates 
quite  gr.iphlcally  th.it  the  tyrant's  meal  be- 
gins with  tiny  or  "hair'  countries  Adolph 
Hitler  did  not  begin  his  aggression  with 
"whole"  or  great  countries  It  was  the  Rhlne- 
l.ind  and  the  Saar  and  a  small  Austria  and  a 
t:nv  Danzig  that  first  felt  the  hot  breath  of 
hU  a^grefivsive  apr'etitc  They  were  testing 
grounds  for  the  madman  of  Ber'.in.  to  see 
how  far  he  could  count  .n  fearful  people  who 
sought  to  buy  peace  and  security  for  them- 
•elv.-s  at  the  exoense  of  the  "half-country  " 
He  ip.trned.  to  his  delight,  that  there  were  a 
great  many  such  people  who  were  prepared 
to  sell  out  a  great  m\ny  other  people  and  he 
correctly  foresaw  that  Munich  was  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  spiritual  baggage  of  the 
pacifist  and  the  fearful. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  no'  only  have  such 
people  t)een  guilty  of  moral  twnkruptcy  but 
they  did  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  ihe  peace  thev  thought  they  had 
bought  for  themselves  For  they  learned  to 
their  sorrow  that  the  more  one  appeases  the 
agsre'-sor  the  more  his  appetite  Is  whetted 
In  the  end,  they  h^id  to  g  i  to  war  anyhow:  In 
the  end  their  sons  and  daughters  died  any- 
how, the  dlHerence  Wiis,  that,  having  waited 
and  allowed  the  aggres.sor  to  gain  time  and 
strength  and  resources,  the  war  was  Infinitely 
more  bitter,  eternally  more  desperate 

No  country  Is  a  half -country  morally:  no 
country  Is  unworthy  of  being  protected  from 
an  internatlon.a:  siggreaslon  which  looks 
u[X5n  every  "war  of  national  liberation"  as 
part  of  a  world-scheme  which  would  make 
a  universal  hell  of  the  ear'h 

Certainlv,  we  Jews  stand  in  sorrowful  and 
fearful  realization  of  all  this  today  A-i  the 
Arab  horde.=  ,  urged  on  by  their  Communh.t 
patrons  so  eager  to  create,  destroy  yet  an- 
other democratic  world  outpost,  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  we  lupe  and 
we  demand  that  the  force  of  the  free  world 
be  brou^'ht  to  bear  in  defense  of  the  Jewu«.h 
State  We  demand  this  despite  the  !act  lh.it 
Israel  might  very  well  be  called  a  ■half- 
country,  both  l>ecause  of  its  size  and  the 
fact  that,  like  South  Vietnam  it  Is  a  product 


of  partition.  We  demand  this  desprtte  the 
fact  that  It  might  be  argued  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  never  heard  of  such  places 
as  Bnel  Brak  of  Netanya  or  Ml.shmar  Ha 
Emek.  The  point  is  an  irrelevant  one.  A  small 
nation,  a  small  people  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
saboteurs  and  terrorists — it  deserves  to  be 
saved  this  fate.  A  small  nation  Is  threatened 
with  extinction  by  Itc  neighbor  and  by  guer- 
rilla bands  who  claim  that  the  land  Is  theirs. 
It  should  be  saved.  Morally  this  is  the  only 
sl.\nd  a  person  of  Integrity  can  take.  Practi- 
cally, It  Is  the  only  foreign  policy  that  great 
natl.)ns  who  wish  to  remain  free  themselves 
can   follow 

The  principle  of  ^reat  power  Intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  rmall  state  Is  one  that  all 
men  of  Justice  must  fight  for— in  Israel  and 
in  Vietnam. 

Tliose  of  us— the  great  majority  of  Anur.- 
can  Jews — who  have  backed  President  John- 
son throu^'hout  In  his  Vietnam  policy— stand 
smcerely  and  un.ishamedly  and  staunchly  in 
our  demands  that  he  do  no  less  for  the  State 
of  Israel.  Those  who  hwe  consistently  backed 
the  principle  of  defense  of  the  "half-states" 
c:,n — with  clear  conscience — demand  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  cmmit  America's  power  to 
the  drfense  of  tiny  Isr.u-l  For  the  Ben  Mar- 
cuses and  other  misguided  ones  there  Is  only 
one  course.  To  confess  their  moral  and  politi- 
cal sins  so  that  they.  too.  can  Join  the  Jewish 
people  and  all  other  Americans  who  desue 
Ju.-.tlce.  In  demanding  that  their  chief  execu- 
tive continue  the  struggle  for  world  freedom 
through  the  defense  of  the  "half-state"  of 
Israel. 


RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 
Mr.     CHARLES     H,     WILSON. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gLnt'.eman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher!  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th?  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Monday.  June  19.  through  Friday.  June 
23.  the  Evening  News  in  Perth  Amboy. 
N.J.    published    a    five-part   series   en- 
titled "Census  or  Snooping?"  The  series 
was  written  by  Miss  Susan  A.  Meyer,  of 
the  Evening  News'  editorial  department. 
Miss  Meyer's  articles  offer  an  In-depth 
study  of   the  delicate  balance  between 
Increased  questioning  of  the  American 
public   by   the   U.S.   Census  Bureau— as 
exemplified  in  the  "special  census"  con- 
ducted In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  April  of 
this  year— and  the  preservation  of  the 
individuals  right  of  privacy. 

I  believe  that  these  articles  illustrate 
outstanding  research  and  clarity  of  style. 
and  that  they  present  a  most  precise 
explanation  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  complex  pi-oblems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today. 

This  series  represents  journalism  at 
its  finest,  and  for  that  reason,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
I  From  the  Perth  Amboy  (NJl  Evening  News, 

June  19,  19671 

Census    or    Snooping'':     1970    Nose    Count 

A    NosT    One — I 

(By  Sus.%n  A.  Meyer) 

In  1787  the  Founding  Fathers  decided  that 

there  was  a  need  for  a  census  of  populaUou 

every  10th  year 

More  than  150.000  Americans  have  already 

had  a  taste  of  this  nose-counting — 1970  style. 

la   April,   residents  of   New   Haven.  Conn  . 

were  required — or  at  le.iii  were  under  tho  im- 
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presslon  they  were  required — to  participate 
In  a  special  dry-run  of  the  19th  Decennial 
Census  of  Housing  and  Population. 

In  the  process,  one  In  every  four  New 
Haven  householders  had  to  wrestle  with  a  20- 
page  form,  a  "special  census"  the  size  of  a 
tabloid  newspaper — and  nearly  as  heavy. 
Their  more  fortunate  neighbors  only  had  to 
fill  out  the  standard  four-page  edition. 

It  was  the  householder's  responsibility  to 
supply  Information  not  only  about  himself 
but  about  everyone  else  living  under  his  roof 
as  well — Including  the  family  boarder  and 
visiting  cousins  from  Peorta.  The  only  easy 
p.art  was  counting  the  noses. 

New  Haven  residents  can  bear  witness  to 
the  Insatiable  curiosity  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Among  other  things,  they  had  to  tell 
the  Census  Bureau: 

How  much  money  they  had,  how  they  got 
It,  and  how  they  spent  It; 

If  they  worked  for  a  living,  for  whom  and 
doing  what; 

If  their  skins  were  white,  black,  red,  yellow 
or  "other"; 

If  they  got  married  and  stayed  married. 

The  1970  Census,  to  be  conducted  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $173  million,  will  be  the 
biggest  statistical  survey  ever  undertaken. 

In  addition  to  tapping  new.  hitherto  ne- 
glected areas  of  Inquiry — and  expanding  on 
others — this  census  will  be  unique  for  other 
reasons. 

For  one  thing  It  will  be  a  "do-lt-yourseU" 
census.  Instead  of  answering  questions  for  an 
envmierator,  each  householder  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  out  a  form  and  mall  It  to  the 
Census  Bureau. 

This  win,  of  course,  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  since  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  mailman  to 
do  the  leg  work  and  the  Job  of  postal  em- 
ployes to  prepare  the  master  list  of  addresses 
on  which  the  success  of  the  "mall  out-mall 
In"  venture  will  depend. 

NOT   ENTHUSIASTIC 

Census  officials  admit — though  somewhat 
reluctantly— that  postal  authorities  aren't 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  their  part  in 
the  master  plan.  Postmaster  General  Lawr- 
ence O'Brien's  repeated  reference  to  "the 
mall  crisis"  makes  It  abundantly  clear  why: 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  plenty  of 
Its  own  problems  to  worry  about. 

From  humble  beginnings  devoted  largely 
to  counting  people,  not  things,  the  Census 
Bureau,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  grown  Into  a  massive  In- 
formation gathering  network  having  within 
Its  flies  a  continuous,  detailed  record  of  our 
entire  civilization. 

The  United  States  Constitution  mentions 
the  census  only  once.  In  a  section  providing 
for  an  enumeration  every  10  years  for  ap- 
portionment purposes.  A  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion of  another  section  of  that  document 
gives  the  Census  Bureau  the  constitutional 
right  to  pry  Into  the  personal  affairs  of  all 
citizens.  The  Constitution  empowers  Con- 
gress: 

".  .  .  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers.  Including  the 
powers  to  tax  for  the  provision  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  there- 
of." 

TITUB    13    SPECmC 

If  the  Constitution  Isn't  specific  enough. 
Title   13,  U.S.  Code,  certainly  Is.  It  says: 

"The  Secretary  of  commerce  shall  take 
a  census  of  population,  agriculture,  Irriga- 
tion, drainage,  and  unemployment  and 
housing  In  order  to  provide  Information  con- 
cerning the  number,  chsu-acterlstlcs,  Includ- 
ing utilities  and  equipment  and  geographi- 


cal distribution  of  dwelling  \mlts  In  the 
United  States." 

It  stetes  further:  "The  Secretary  (of  com- 
merce) shall  prepare  schedules,  and  shall 
deterinlne  the  inquiries,  and  the  nimiber, 
form,  and  subdivisions  thereof." 

In  other  words,  the  Btireau  of  the  Censtis 
may  qvilte  literally  ask  anyone  anything  pro- 
vided only  that  the  questions  are  "deemed 
necessary  and  proper"  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Census  Btireau,  the  nation's  largest 
supplier  of  staUstlcal  material,  has  tradi- 
tionally had  three  problems:  (1)  how  to  se- 
cure Information  from  a  resistant  public;  (2) 
how  to  store  It;  and  (3)  how  to  fully  exploit 
It. 

Even  though  Census  officials  admit 
that  people  sometimes  resent  being  asked 
personal  questions  Title  13  has  all  but  elimi- 
nated overt  opposition  to  census  probing. 
It  provides  stiflf  penalties — fine.  Imprison- 
ment, or  both — for  anyone  over  18  who  either 
refuses  to  answer  questions  or  gives  false 
Information. 

MAT    BE   SOLVED 

Problems  two  and  three  may  soon  be 
solved,  too. 

Computers  will  be  used  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1970  Censtis. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion  to 
computers,  and  to  improve  the  correlation  of 
Its  records  with  information  received  from 
"other  governmental  sources,"  the  Census 
Bureau  proposes  that  Social  Security  num- 
bers for  one  In  four  households  be  placed  on 
census  forms. 

There  was  opposition  to  this,  as  there  has 
been  to  every  plan  for  mass  nvimerlcal  Iden- 
tification, and  particularly,  to  the  proposal 
to  create  a  National  Data  Center  for  storing 
all  federal  government  records. 

The  flurry  of  opposition  did  not  stop  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  however. 

Social  Security  numbers  were  included  on 
the  "1  In  4"  special  survey  In  New  Haven. 

Census  officials  insist  the  final  1970  ques- 
tionnaire will  not  be  drafted  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  New  Haven  test  are  thoroughly 
analyzed. 

Despite  this  assertion,  the  forms  used  then 
win  In  all  probablUty  be  similar  to  the  one 
every  householder  will  be  faced  with  on  April 
1,  1970. 

EXTENSIVE  LIST 

What  will  Uncle  Sam  want  to  know?  Liter- 
ally, everything.  The  almost  Inexhaustable 
list  Includes: 

Name,  address,  and  telephone  number  (not 
Just  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  telephone ) . 

Age  and  date  of  birth. 

Race  (white,  Negro,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Filipino,  Indian  (Amer.),  other). 

Marital  status  (not  Just  married  or  single, 
but  "now  married,  widowed,  divorced,  sepa- 
rated, never  married)  . 

(Although  the  federal  government  has  no 
legislative  interest  whatever  In  marriage — 
this  is  regtilated  by  the  states — It  would  ap- 
pear to  have  an  extraordinary  curiosity.  In 
addition  to  Information  everyone  "wlU  be  re- 
quired to  give  on  his  marital  status,  one  In 
every  four  householders  will  be  asked: 

When  he  got  married,  the  last  time,  that 
is; 

Has  he  been  marrted  more  than  once; 

When  did  he  get  married  the  first  time; 

Did  the  marriage  end  because  of  the  death 
of  the  husband  or  wife.) 

OTHER  QTIXBTIONS 

Although  the  government  Is  interested 
In  people  It  is  also  Interested  in  things; 

Rent  paid  or  value  of  the  dwelling; 

How  Is  that  home  or  apartment  heated 
(an  easy  question  for  the  homeowner,  but 
not  necessarily  for  the  apartment  dweller.) 

Those  are  the  "routine"  questions.  From 
one  In  four  households  (and  from  all  their 
occupants),  additional  Information  will  be 
required.  Such  as: 


Does  the  rent  include  heat,  hot  water,  gaa, 
electricity,  alr-condltloning,  off-street  park- 
ing and  a  swimming  pKwl; 

The  monthly  average  cost  of  gets  and-or 
electricity; 

When  was  the  building  constructed  (some 
homeowners  may  not  even  be  stire  of  that 
one); 

How  is  hot  water  supplied  to  the  dwelling 
and  what  types  of  fuelc  are  used  for  beat- 
ing, cooking,  and  heating  hot  water. 

HOT7SEHOIJ)    EQUIPMENT 

Household  equipment  Is  a  subject  of  tre- 
mendous government  interest.  The  census 
will  want  to  know  not  only  If  the  house- 
holder has  a  washing  machine  but  what 
type — wringer,  separate  wringer,  automatic, 
semi-automatic. 

Is  his  clothes  dryer  operated  by  gas  or 
electric  current? 

Is  his  dishwasher  portable  or  buUt-ln? 

Does  he  have  a  garbage  disposal? 

Does  he  have  separate  freezer? 

Is  his  television  set  black  and  white  or 
color? 

Does  his  radio  operate  on  batteries  or 
house  current? 

Does  the  respondent  have  an  automobile? 

A  bedroom? 

A  basement? 

How  does  he  get  his  water? 

Get  rid  of  his  sewage? 

Since  the  federal  government  is  Jtist  as 
interested  In  the  Individual  as  it  is  In  the 
Individual's  physical  surroundings,  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  will  probably  ask  respondents: 

The  birthplace  of  both  his  parents; 

How  long  he  has  lived  at  his  present  ad- 
dress and  where  he  lived  five  years  before; 

The  extent  of  his  education;  whether  or 
not  he  received  a  college  degree  and  the 
field  in  which  he  received  that  degree;  if  he 
completed  a  vocational  training  course  and 
If  he  used  the  training. 

WORK    HISTORY 

More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
will  also  be  required  to  give  a  complete  work 
history  including  when  and  where  they  last 
worked,  for  whom,  for  how  long  and  In  what 
capacity. 

Then  Censtis  Bureau — like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — is  extremely  interested  in 
personal  finances. 

Respondents  to  the  "special  census"  will  be 
asked  to  state  not  only  their  gross  earnings 
before  deductions  for  the  year  before  but 
provide  a  dollar-by-dollar  breakdown  as  well. 

The  federal  government  Is  also  interested 
in  learning  if  any  of  this  money  comes  from 
public  assistance,  i>ensions,  unemployment 
Insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  alimony 
or  instirance. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Americans  were  counted 
for  the  worthy  purpose  of  property  appor- 
tioning the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now,  more  than  200  mlllon  persons,  their 
goods  and  chattels — the  proverbial  hairs  on 
their  heads — will  be  ntimbered,  coded,  tabu- 
lated, correlated  and  studied  by  anyone  with 
an  eye  for  a  bargain  in  market  research. 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  1787. 


Census  ob  Snooping?:  "Security"  Cards  Not 

Secure — II 

(By  Susan  A.  Meyer) 

Eighteen  years  ago,  George  Orwell  wrote  a 
book  predicting  a  world  In  which  every  facet 
of  human  life  would  be  monitored  by  the 
omnipotent  presence  of  Big  Brother.  The 
name  of  that  book  was  "1984." 

It  caused  a  sensation  and  added  such 
words  as  "double-think"  and  "soma"  to  our 
vocabulary.  While  Its  detractors  try  to  dis- 
miss the  book  as  little  more  than  the  fan- 
tasies of  a  neurotic  mind,  others  believe 
the  basis  already  exists  for  the  terrifying 
world  Orwell  foresaw. 

Some  even  beUeve  that  "1984"  will  arrive 
sooner.  In  1970,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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perforiM  the  decennl*!  rtte  of  determining 
how  mmnj  erf  u«  there  are  and  It  could  play 
a  major  role  in  changing  America. 

The  10th  Decennial  Cenaua  of  Housing  and 
Population,  the  first  computertzed  "do-lt- 
youTseir*  census  in  history,  will  be  a  tribute 
to  American  determination  to  do  a  Job  bet- 
ter,  cheaper,   and    faster— regardless   of   the 

cost. 

That  "coet"— the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
wlU  be  aaseased  against  everyone. 

New  Uavea,  Conn  .  residents  already  know 
this. 

They  had  a  taste  of  the  1970  probe  in 
AprU  when  the  Census  Bureau  tested  its  new 
master  plan. 

More  than  150.000  residents  of  that  New 
England  city  learned  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  probe  ever  more  deeply  to  de- 
termine statistically  Just  e.-cactly  what  it 
la  that  Doakes  us  tick. 

But  the  story  didnt  begin  two  months 
ago  In  New  Haven;  It  started  32  years  ago 
In  Washington.  D  C 

In  1935.  Congress  passed  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  public  was  promised  that 
InformaUon  within  Social  Security  files 
would  forever  rcniain  confidential. 

So  far.  that  promise  h.is  been  kept. 
But.  the  question  Is:  How  much  longer? 
Although  safegu-irds  were  built  Into  the 
original  legislation  protecting  Social  Sec\irity 
Information  from  public  disclosure,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
Social  Security  number  itself. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
has  Issued  more  than  180  million  account 
numbers  since  the  program  began  More  than 
135  million  of  these  accounts  are  still  active. 
The  ntunber  of  new  accounts  grows  an- 
nuaUy.  reflecting  both  the  increase  In  popu- 
lation and  the  extension  of  Social  Security 
coverage  to  previously  unprotected  wage 
earners.  SSA  administrators  believe  by  the 
mld-1970B  It  will  be  the  rare  Individual  who 
does  not  have  a  Social  Security  account  num- 
ber. 

Regulations  speciflcany  forbid  the  Individ- 
ual to  use  his  S<>ci.U  Security  number  for 
purposes  of  identification,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  prohibition  against  others  us- 
ing the  number  to  identify  the  individual. 

When  Oeorge  Orwell  wrote  his  disturbing 
book,  mass  identlfliatlon  by  Social  Security 
number  was  merely  an  academic  question. 
Tod*7  it  Is  a  critical  issue — ar.d  a  suong  poe- 
slbUlty. 

In  1M0,  computers,  like  mothers-in-law. 
were  a  standard  part  of  the  routine  of  most 
stand-up  comedians. 

What  was  once  a  laughing  matter  Is  today 
a  cause  for  alarm. 

PHOVIDB    THB    KET 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  computers  Is 
the  esse  with  which  they  can  keep  records, 
a  normally  tedious,  expensive,  and  tlme- 
consiimlng  task,  but  one  to  which  our  socie- 
ty Is  dedicated. 

Now.  with  Social  Security  numbers  pro- 
Tiding  the  key  for  programming  them,  com- 
puters can  eliminate  much  of  the  drud'^ery 
and  expense  of  keeping  tabs  on  an  entire 
civilization. 

Th«  Internal  Revenue  service  was  the  first 
to  grasp  the  posslbllltlea  of  the  new  concept. 

To  keep  better  track  of  tax-payers — and  to 
adapt  Its  filing  system  to  computers — the  IRS 
quietly  got  government  approval  to  use  the 
Social  Security  number  for  ptirposes  of  tax- 
payer Identification. 

Fc»  the  first  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Social  Security  System,  the  SSA  num- 
bers were  being  widely  used  for  non-Social 
Security  purposes. 

PRBCEDKMT    SET 

A  precedent  had  been  established. 

With  IBS  success  In  mind,  the  Department 
or  Defense  proposed  to  do  away  with  Its  serial 
numbers  for  servicemen,  substituting  Social 
Security  numbers  Instead.  The  propoaal  U 
■till  xinder  federal  study. 
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But  the  most  ambitious  government  pro- 
poeal  yet  advanced  for  ualn?  Social  Security 
numbers  for  non-SoclaJ  Security  purposes 
comes  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  an 
agency  within  the  Deptu-tment  of  Commerce. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  proposed  that  a 
National  Data  Center  be  created. 

Using  computers,  all  Information  now 
spread  throughout  the  federal  government's 
many  files  oould  be  incorporated  into  a  single 
very  efficient  unit. 

To  this  information  cou'd  be  added  rec- 
ords compiled  from  sources  outside  the  fed- 
eral government. 

States,  for  example,  could  supplement 
data-center  flies  with  their  own  vital  statis- 
tics—such xs  birth,  death,  and  marriage  rec- 
ords 

ONE    M,*N,    ONE    FILE? 

Tlie  key  to  the  success  of  this  propoi:il  is 
the  Social  Security  Account  number,  so  easily 
adaptable  to  computers  All  records  the  gov- 
ernment has  for  an  Individual— from  his  In- 
come tax  returns  to  his  military  service  rec- 
ord -could  be  filed  in  a  single  place  under  a 
number   uniquely  his. 

Statisticians  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposal  since  It  would  provide  an  unending 
statistical  gold  mine. 

Their  colleagvies.  the  computer  experts, 
point  to  the  ease  with  which  this  Informa- 
tion could  be  retrieved  for  purposes  of  statis- 
tical correlation. 

It  was  precisely  this  ease  of  retrieval  that 
put  a  temporary  halt  to  the  data-bank  plan, 
despite  an  Administration  taskforce  blessing. 

NOT    OCAA 

The  proposal  Is  by  no  means  dead,  however. 

Its  proponents  are  busUy  trying  to  find 
ways  of  calming  the  fears  of  critics  who  In- 
sist It  win  be  Just  as  easy  to  retrieve  the 
Information  for  more  ominous  purposes. 

Largely  because  It  has  the  tlnanciai  and 
legal  resources  to  do  so,  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  leading  the  dnve  toward  computer- 
ized mass  Identification.  But  other  sectors, 
less  susceptible  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  or  to  legislative  control,  are  also  get- 
ting into  the  act. 

As  they  computerize  their  records.  Indus- 
tries, merchants,  employers,  schools  and  col- 
leges, credit  companies,  sftate  agencies — any- 
one who  can  get  the  Information— will  In- 
clude the  Social  Security  number  as  Identify- 
ing information. 

SPACE   AVAILABL.X 

Applications  of  all  t>-pe8  and  for  diverse 
purposes  now  provide  spaces  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  number. 

A  Social  Security  Administration  spokes- 
man said  recently  that  It  had  been  ap- 
pro.vched  with  a  proposal  to  tatoo  pets  with 
their  owner's  SSA  number. 

Although  the  Social  Security  officials  sym- 
pathized with  the  pet  owner's  problem  keep- 
ing his  animal  out  of  the  clutches  of  petnap- 
pers.  they  declined  to  endorse  the  proposal. 

An  even  more  ambitious  scheme  has  also 
been  submitted  for  SSA  study.  This  is  the 
pl.in  to  Issue  everv  Individual  a  Social  Secu- 
r.ty  number  when  he  is  t)orn  so  that  It  can 
be  placed  on  all  records  pertaining  to  him. 
from  his  birth  certificate  to  the  form  ofH- 
clally  confirming  his  death. 

Thus,  an  entire  lifetime  could  be  recorded 
on  a  fraction  of  an  Inch  of  computer  tape — 
a.id  retrievable  In  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

While  most  of  these  Ideas  are  stlU  Just 
that  .  .  .  Ideas,  the  Census  Bureau  Is  busily 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  19th 
Decennial  Census. 

Its  plans  for  1970  may  well  make  all  the 
other  "Ideas"  obsolete. 

Cknstjs  or  Snooptnc'':  Anyone  Can  Get  into 

THE    AcT--ni 

(By  Susan  A.  Meyer) 

Last   summer.   Congress   got   a   disturbing 

preview    of    the    19th    Decennial    Census   of 

Housing   and   Population — the    moet    ambi- 


tious statistical  survey  ever  undertaken  by 
a.nyone.  anywhere,  anytime. 

After  two  days  of  hearings  before  the  Hoube 
subcommittee  on  census  and  statistics,  it  was 
clear  the  1970  censvis  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
scope  of  federal  Inquiry  into  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  every  citizen. 

Members  of  the  House  subcommittee  were 
anxious  to  find  out  who  asks  what— and  why. 
They  called  upon  A.  Ross  Eckler.  census  bu- 
reau director,  for  Fome  answers. 

\ccordlng  to  Mr  Eckler.  ail  fin.il  declsion.s 
are.  by  federal  law.  within  the  diicretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  the  Census  Bureau  Is  part 
But  nearly  anyone  can  gel  into  the  act — ju  t 
suggest  a  question. 

.\ccording  to  congressional  testimony. 
'  represent.itives  of  trade  associations  and  in- 
dustries engaged  in  advertising,  banking  and 
finance.  Insurance,  manutacturing.  retail 
trade,  printing  and  publishing,  and  economic 
and  market  research"  were  on  the  list  of  in- 
terests frem  which  tlie  Census  Bureau  d;o\v 
suggestions. 

Social  service  organizations  wanted  cerl.iln 
questions  Included;  so  did  urea  and  muni- 
cipal planners  educational  Interests,  religious 
groups,  sociologists,  labor  unions,  partici- 
pants In  the  war  on  poverty— the  list  was 
endless,  the  congressmen  discovered. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  asked  what 
all  the  Inform.itlon  would  be  used  for. 

They  learned  there  are,  among  others, 
many  "non-federal  government  uses"  for  the 
data,  Including  "market  planning  and  fore- 
casting, buying  F>ower  estimates,  reference 
material  for  many  undefined  purposes,  selec- 
tion of  areas  for  direct  mall  promotion,  and 
formation  of  economic  and  policy  decisions  " 
The  result  of  all  this  was  the  20-p;iCt" 
"special  census."  a  combination  comprehen- 
sive marketing  stu-vey  and  detailed  sociologi- 
cal study.  u.sed  In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  last 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  It  .isked  New 
Haven  residents -and  will  In  all  pro(3;ibility 
ask  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
laUon  In  1970  as  well — the  Census  Bureau 
proposed  to  Inquire  Into  such  areas  as  reli- 
gious preference,  voting  and  voter  rcgl?.tra- 
tlon.  and  physical  and  mental  dl.sablllty. 

Despite  its  denial  of  other  than  purely  sta- 
tistical Interest  In  such  Information,  the 
C<>nsus  Bureau  was  forced  to  forego  those 
questions  because  of  public  and  congres- 
sional oppoeltlon. 

But  the  opposition  w:isn't  strong  enough 
to  also  scuttle  the  bureau's  plan  to  Include 
Uie  use  of  Social  Security  numbers.  That 
piece  of  "Identifying"  Information  was  part 
of  the  "special  census"  and  Is  likely  to  ap- 
pear on  the  same  "1  In  4  "  survey  In  1970. 

SOME    RELUCTANT 

Subcommittee  members  asked  Eckler  If 
people  didn't  object  to  all  this  poking  around 
In  their  prlvtite  affairs. 

Eckler  regretfully  admitted  that  there  Is. 
Indeed,  occasional  public  reluctance. 

In  order  to  combat  It,  the  Census  Bureau 
conducts  an  Intensive  public  relations  cam- 
paign, he  said. 

"We  tried  local  Information  centers  where 
people  can  go  and  ask  questions.  We  will 
certainly  try  to  find  If  there  are  foreign- 
language  newspapers  .  .  .  that  will  reach 
these  people  and  we  will  try  to  use  them." 
he  testified. 

"It  may  be  possible  to  find  local  leaders, 
such  as  clergymen  or  other  people  who  have 
a  considerable  number  of  supporters  or  fol- 
lowers, to  try  to  use  all  the  means  we  can. 
he  added. 

Despite  the  bureau's  hard-sell,  public  co- 
operation Isnt  qtdte  what  It  could  be.  Eckler 
confided  In  his  congressional  audience. 

BAVE    A    DCTT 

"There  Is  a  real  problem  of  getting  acros* 
the  fact  that  these  people  .  .  .  have  a  dut^ 
as  citizens  to  be  reporting.  But  we  wlU  stlU 
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have   more   to   learn   about   how   to   Induce 
them  to  cooperate." 

The  bureau  already  has  the  means  at  its 
disposal  with  which  to  force  cooperation: 
Title  13.  U.S.  Code. 

The  statute  provides  stiff  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  cooperate  with  the  census.  Although 
they  are  entitled  to  do  so.  census  officials 
rarely  resort  to  such  drastic  legal  measures. 
Usually,  threats  of  fine.  Imprisonment,  or 
both,  are  sufficient  to  insure  cooperation  In 
tt.e  rare  instaiices  when  an  appeal  to  patriot- 
ism and  duty  were  not. 

The  Census  Bureau  assures  the  public- 
backed  by  Presidential  Proclamation— that 
all  Its  information  is  strictly  confidential 
and  used  only  for  statistical  purposes.  Fed- 
eral law  reinforces  this  by  forbidding  use  of 
census  data  for  purpose  of  "taxation,  regula- 
tion, or  investigation."  

But  Just  how  tight  are  the  security  pre- 
cautions used  by  "sworn  census  personnel 
to  protect  individual  census  reports? 

TAPES   TAKEN 

Although  the  bureau  defies  anyone  to  show 
an  Instance  in  which  confidentiality  was 
breached,  an  aide  to  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Galla- 
gher (D-N.J.)  told  The  Evening  News  of  an 
instance  In  which  an  unauthorized  person 
simply  walked  Into  census  files  and  walked 
out  with  census  "tapes."  (The  tapes  were 
subsequently   returned   to   red-faced   census 

officials.)  ^    X    ■,     ^^ 

The  Evening  News  asked  bureau  officials  ir 
taking  the  census  anonymously  wouldn  t 
eliminate  the  fear  that  the  information 
might  be  misused. 

Dr  Eckler  had  a  ready  answer  for  that 
question.  "Names  are  needed  as  an  aid  In 
controlling  the  enumeration."  he  said. 

A  computer  expert  with  the  Rand  Corp. 
challenged  this. 

After  asking  that  he  not  be  Identified,  he 
said  "It  Is  possible  to  take  the  census  anony- 
mously, perhaps  In  a  manner  slmUar  to  the 
secret  ballot  ...  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
Census  Department  (sic)  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  approach.  .  ." 

If  individual  Identification  is  necessary  to 
control  the  enumeraUon  process,  why  are  the 
names  retained  once  the  census  Is  com- 
pleted? „  I 

"MANY  PURPOSES  I 

Dr.   Eckler   had   an   answer:    public   con- 

V6rii6iiiC€ . 

"Retaining  the  name  in  the  file  of  original 
records  serves  many  purposes.  Last  year  we 
were  able  to  supply  Information  from  their 
census  records  of  previous  years  to  some  one 
million  Individuals,  most  of  whom  applied 
for  the  information  to  help  them  qualify  for 
Medicare  and  similar  programs. 

"A  transcript  of  the  Information  they 
had  given  us  in  an  earlier  census  served  In 
lieu  of  a  birth  certificate." 

What  the  census  bureau  director  did  not 
explain  was  how  a  censtis  record  could  serve 
as  proof  of  age  where  a  sworn  statement 
giving  the  same  Information  could  not.  In 
both  cases,  the  source  of  the  Information  Is 
the  same — the  Individual. 

Census  officials  have  toyed  with  the  Idea 
of  eliminating  names  from  the  permanent 
records.  Eckler  admitted  to  The  Evening 
News,  but  decided  against  It. 

"Consideration  has  been  given  to  deleting 
the  name  from  the  records  after  the  major 
tabulations  have  been  completed.  But  there 
have  always  been  cases  In  which  It  has  been 
to  the  advantage  o'  th?  Individual  to  be  able 
to  secure  Information  from  his  own  census 
record  some  time  after  the  censiis.  Up  to 
the  present  time  this  has  argued  against 
removing  the  names  from  the  records." 

What  Eckler  did  not  say  vras  how  many 
persons  later  asked  the  Census  Bureau  if 
they  had  had  flush  toilets  in  1930! 

Despite  what  the  Census  Bureau  says,  the 
Rand  computer  expert  Insists  the  bureau  Is 


far  more  seU -serving  than  It  Is  public-spirit- 
ed. <' 

"VERT  DU'liCULT" 

"It  would  not  be  ImpoaslWe  for  computers 
to  use  information  gathered  anonymously — 
Just  very  difficult,"  he  said. 

But  the  Census  Bureau  Is  In  the  business 
of  selling  statistical  Information,  and  statis- 
ticians have  discovered  a  new  device  for  us- 
ing the  wealth  of  such  data  In  census  flies. 

"One  key  new  use  for  census  information 
Is  something  called  'longitudinal  studies,' " 
he  continued.  "Some  would  like  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  entire  lifetime  of 
a  'statistical'  man. 

"For  example,  what  happens  to  his  income 
if  he  moves  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another? 

"It  Is  difficult  to  perform  such  studies  un- 
less individual  records  are  unambiguously 
tagged. ..." 

According  to  the  Rand  expert,  personal 
identification  throughout  an  entire  lifetime 
Is  the  price  assessed  the  Individual — like  It  or 
not— for  the  statistical  privilege  of  being 
studied   "longitudinally." 

"I  cannot  Imagine  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  identify  records  so  thai  they  are  usable  for 
longitudinal  studies  and  stUl  make  It  'Im- 
possible' to  trace  a  particular  Individual. 
These  two  concepts  seem  basically  Incompat- 
ible," he  told  The  Evening  News. 


EARLIER    WARNING 

It  was  the  same  expert  who.  in  1966,  warned 
another  congressional  committee  that — 

"The  safeguards  built  Into  the  present 
generation  of  time-shared  (computer)  sys- 
tems aU  suffer  the  same  defect  of  requiring 
the  assumption  of  complete  Integrity  of  too 
many  persons  connected  with  the  computer 
Installation. 

"Can  you  think  of  any  general-purpose, 
time-shared  computer  systems  that  are  pres- 
ently approved  to  handle  government  classi- 
fied data?  he  asked  the  congressmen. 

The  answer  to  that  one  was  a  resounding 
"no." 


Members  of  the  subcommittee  on  census 
and  statistics  had  another  matter  to  discuss 
with  Dr.  Eckler:  the  National  Data  Center. 

The  proposal,  now  under  congressional 
consideration  and  public  debate,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  calls  for  centrally  locating  all  the  In- 
formation now  spread  throughout  the  fed- 
eral government  flies  Into  one  giant,  highly 
efficient,  computer  network.  Because  the 
Census  Bureau  flies  contain  the  largest  block 
of  Individual  Information  anywhere  In  gov- 
ernment. It  could  be  an  aU-lmportant  part 
of  the  data  bank. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  data  bank  pro- 
posal comes  from  another  agency  within  the 
same  department,  one  also  vltaUy  Interested 
in  statistical  data,  Eckler  professed  to  know 
little  about  it. 

Although  he  denied  any  specific  knowledge 
on  the  proposal,  Eckler  did  not  close  the 
door  on  Census  Bureau  participation  "pro- 
vided," he  told  Congress,  "there  U  appro- 
priate legUlatlon." 

Both  the  data  bank  proposal  and  the  plans 
for  the  1970  Census  share  a  crucial  element: 
Codification  of  all  data  by  Social  Security 
number. 

Both  plans  call  for  the  Identlflcatlon  of 
all  records  by  the  Social  Security  number  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  number  belongs. 
These  records,  and  others  with  which  they 
are  to  be  "correlated,"  will  be  fed  into  a 
computer. 

The  entire  "file"  on  any  Individual  could 
be  retrieved  from  this  same  computer  In  a 
fraction  of  a  second — by  pressing  a  button. 
jnw  duxhma 
For  the  Social  Security  Administration  It- 
self, the  proposed  wholesale  use  of  its  num- 
bering system  presents  a  dilemma. 
It,  too.  Is  interested  in  stattsttcs  but  It  Is 


also    particularly    conscious    of    the    public 
trust. 

According  to  informed  sources  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, a  battle  Is  raging  over  the  Issue. 

But,  according  to  Eckler,  the  matter  of 
census  use  of  Social  Security  numbers  Is  al- 
ready settled. 

In  his  statement  to  The  Evening  News, 
he  listed  among  those  approving  the  plan. 
several  agencies  within  H.E.W..  Including  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Itself. 

This  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Commission 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

"The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
not  given  approval  to  any  plan  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  Social  Security  Account  numbers 
for  other  than  Social  Security  and  taxpayer 
identification." 

The  19th  Decennial  Census  is  viewed  with 
eathu.siasm  by  such  Interests  as  the  com- 
puter industry,  statlsUclans.  social  scientists. 
commerce  and  industry— In  fact,  by  almost 
anyone  with  an  axe  to  grind  or  something  to 
promote. 

But  there  Is  also  a  lot  of  opposition. 

Census  or  Snooping?  National  Data 

Bank  Feareu — IV 

(By  Susan  A.  Meyer) 

Members  of  Congress  are  learning  that  not 

everyone  Is  enthusiastic  about  plans  for  the 

1970  census. 

One  of  the  first  to  challenge  the  $173  mil- 
lion undertaking  was  a  colleague.  Rep.  Cor- 
nelius E.  Gallagher. 

Gallagher,  the  personable,  articulate  Dem- 
ocrat from  New  Jersey's  13th  District,  Is  one 
of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the  right  of 
privacy — and  a  bitter  critic  of  official 
snooping. 

"First  of  all,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
suggested  additions  to  the  (census)  ques- 
tionnaires; secondly,  I  have  misgivings  about 
the  Intended  use  of  computers  in  the  com- 
pilation and  distribution  of  the  Information 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,"  he  told 
members  of  the  house  subcommittee  on  cen- 
sus and  statistics. 

Historically,  government  data  collection 
has  proved  dangerous,  Gallagher  testified. 

"For  centuries,  European  nations  inno- 
cently collected  detailed  Information  about 
their  clUzens  through  censuses,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  use  of  such  Information  was 
never  conceived  of  for  reasons  other  than 
efficiency  and  economy." 

Even  those  reasons  do  not  Justify  Census 
Bureau  plans  to  inquire  Into  such  areas  as 
voting  habits,  religious  belief  and  disability, 
Gallagher  asserted. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  testified,  "that  this 
Information  is  far  removed  from  the  essen- 
tial Interest  of  the  census  which  Is  to  collect 
population  information  for  apportionment 
purposes." 

Subsequently,  those  areas  of  Inquiry  were 
abandoned  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Despite  his  assault  on  Census  Bureau  plans 
to  ask  respondents  for  their  Social  Security 
nvunbers,  Gallagher  was  unsuccessful  in  pre- 
venting that  information  from  being  gath- 
ered during  the  New  Haven  dry-run  In  April. 
"Evidently.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  bureau 
that  the  use  of  Social  Security  numbers 
would  make  It  possible  to  combine  census 
information  vrith  other  already-gathered 
data  and  still  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  census  records,"  he  said. 

But,  Gallagher  continued,  that  assertion 
didn't  square  with  testimony  before  his  own 
subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  privacy. 

In  rebuttal,  he  offered  the  statement  of  a 
highly  respected  computer  expert  who  had 
testified  during  hearings  he  conducted  on 
Invasion  of  privacy. 

"  'As  one  who  has  for  many  years  been 
Interested  In  this  problem  of  preserving  pri- 
vacy In  the  Interconnected  computer  com- 
munications systems,  I  am  unable  to  find  a 
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largo  body  of  literature  on  this  subject  of 
protection.'  Oallagher  quoted  from  earlier 
testtmony. 

"  'I  have  on  the  other  hand,  had  less  dlffl- 
culty  in  accumulating  an  extensive  file  of 
open  reports  that  describes  how  to  wiretap 
and    eavesdrop.    In    connection    with    com- 

putera  .  .  .'  " 

That  was  not  the  only  disquieting  revela- 
tion from  the  computer  Industry,  Gallagher 
continued. 

Other  experts  testified  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  computer  technology  unless  Iden- 
tification la  deleted  before  the  information 
Is  given  to  the  computer,  the  computer  It- 
self  cannot   "forget"   It. 

"It  became  clear  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  our  subcommittee  that  even  the 
computer  community  Is  unaware  of  the  pro- 
found Implications  of  its  creations. "  Gal- 
lagher told  his  colleagues 

The  196th  Decennial  Census,  In  which  It 
Is  proposed  to  use  both  computers  and  Social 
Security  numbers  for  the  first  time,  presents 
a  particular  threat  to  what  the  New  Jersey 
congressman  calls  the  last  frontier— the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  be  let  alone. 

"I  am  especially  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tion between  the  computer  and  census  data, 
because  the  computerization  of  such  Infor- 
mation coxild  lead  to  the  premature  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  data  bank,"  he 
warned. 

Gallagher's  subcommittee  won  what  its 
chairman  calls  the  "Initial  scrimmage" 
agalnat  the  Budget  Bureau's  proposal  to 
stockpile  all  federal  government  records — by 
Social  Seciirlty  number — In  one  gigantic 
computer  network. 

Although  the  plan  was  temporarily  scut- 
tled. Gallagher  insists  the  data  bank  Idea 
isstlU  very  much  alive 

The  Census  Bureau  Itself  has  publicly 
avoided  involvement  in  the  National  Data 
Center  controversy. 

However,  Gallagher  believes  the  1970  cen- 
sus will  present  data  bank  opponents  with 
an  accomplished  fact. 

INTEXE-ST    SHDW.V 

"Data  bank  supporters  have  already  Indi- 
cated a  special  interest  In  Unking  date  from 
the  Census  Bureau  with  Information  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Should  this  In- 
terest be  realized  it  would  represent  only  the 
first  step  toward  centralization  of  data."  he 
warned. 

(The  IRS  has  aireatiy  converted  to  com- 
puters and  identifies  all  taxpayers  by  their 
Social  Security  numbers  i. 

Gallagher  continued.  "The  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  putting  your  or  my  Social 
Security  number  into  the  computer  and 
extracting  all  information  that  you  may  have 
given  to  the  Census  Bureau,  all  Information 
that  Is  In  the  IRS.  all  Information  In  your 
military  records,  all  your  school  tests  Every- 
thing that  you  ever  did  could  be  in  theory 
put  In  this  computer  and.  therefore,  there 
could  be  a  complete  personal  intelligence 
profile  on  any  American  citizen. 

"MORE    SfSCIPTIBLE 

"The  more  sophisticated  our  technological 
tools  become  the  more  susceptible  our  coun- 
try becomes  to  a  form  of  dictatorial  rule  It 
does  not  take  much  to  convert  a  democracy 
Into  something  else.  "  Gallagher  warned 

During  Gallagher's  testimony  former  New 
Jersey  Rep.  Paul  J  Krebs.  now  deputy  at- 
torney general  in  charge  of  the  states  Con- 
sumer Frauds  Bureau,  observed: 

'•I  guess  basically  the  thought  that  your 
testimony  gives  rise  to  in  my  Judgment  Is 
whether  we  are  !?olng  to  continue  using  the 
U.S.  Federal  survey  for  the  purpose  of  leairn- 
Ing  how  we  can  better  do  our  housekeeping 
rather  than  setting  up  material  that  will 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  master 
police  agency.'" 

Then,  be  asked  OaUagher : 


"■When  you  start  talking  about  giving  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  access  to  this  In- 
formation and  then  some  other  government 
agency,  are  you  not  in  effect  setting  the 
grotmdwork  for  the  kind  of  secret  police 
operation  that  we  do  not  relate  to  a 
democratic  society?" 

"Exactly,"   Gallagher  replied. 

Although  the  New  Jersey  Congres£man"s 
Indictment  of  the  1970  census  was  amono:  the 
harshest,  he  was  far  from  the  only  one  to 
object  to  the  Census  Bureaus  Insatiable 
curiosity. 

Organizations  with  a  variety  of  Interests — 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  the  National  Community  Re- 
lations Advisory  Council  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  the  B.^ptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs,  the  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission  among  others — ob- 
jected to  certain  areas  of  census  Inquiry  or 
recommended  that  there  be  reconsideration 
of  others. 

One  of  the  strongest  criticisms  of  the  1970 
census  plan  came  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union 

While  admitting  there  Is  a  legitimate  need 
for  statistical  data,  the  ACLU  challenged 
the  concept  that  the  federal  government  cau 
ask   its  citizens  anything,  however  personal. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  A  C  LU.  has 
received  compLiinus  about  the  questions  to 
be  asked  and  the  possibility  of  legal  chal- 
lenge What  may  be  constitutionally  asked 
at  all  and  wh-it  ni.iy  be  asked  under  penalty 
for  not  answering  completely  and  accu- 
rately, "  the  ACLU    statement  Inquired. 

"NOT    JUSTIFIED'" 

"The  answers  to  some  questions  miiy  con- 
ceivably be  useful  to  some  proper  govern- 
mental purpose,  but  of  such  small  Impor- 
t.ince  that  they  do  not  JusUfy  Invasion  of 
the  citi7«ns  ret^iined  and  reserved  rights 
guar.mteed  by  the  Constitution;  others  can 
serve  no  proper  governmental  purpose  at  all. 
but  are  sought  for  the  sake  of  private  in- 
terest— especially    business 

"If  the  compulsory  feature  is  retained  and 
there  are  refusals  to  answer  because  of  In- 
siiffl  lent  government  need  (or  nonet  to  war- 
r.int  invasion  of  privacy,  and  the  refusals 
are  followed  by  threatened  or  actual  prose- 
cution, the  .\CLU  will  consider  defending 
such  a  refusal  on  grounds  of  civil  liber- 
ties. 

While  others  were  debating  the  merits  of 
its  Operation  1970  the  Census  Bureau  went 
aheid  with  its  plan  to  use  New  Haven.  Conn  , 
as  a  test  tube  for  the  19th  Decennial  C-ensus 
of  Housing  and  PopulatUm 

In  .\pril  residents  of  that  New  England 
community  went  to  work  digging  out  In- 
formation for  the  Census  Bureau  under  the 
assumption  that  their  cooperation  was  re- 
quired by  law 
But  was  If 

It  is  true  that  ",\nswer  to  the  census  ques- 
tions are  required  by  law  i Title  13,  US 
C<xle)  ■"  as  the  census  form  states,  but  can  the 
New  Haven  experiment  be  properly  consid- 
ered "the  census"?  Census  Bureau  "surveys,"' 
are  on  a  voluntary  basis  according  V)  the 
B.ime  statute. 

The  Evening  News  questioned  numerous 
attorneys  about  this  Many  of  them  said  the 
statute  Itjelf  was  too  vague  to  nuike  a  defi- 
nite lnterpret.it Ion  Others  said.  In  their 
opinion.  New  H.iven  and  similar  dry-ru!is — 
could  n<5t  properly  be  considered  "the 
census  "" 

New  H.^ven  residents,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  accepted  on  faith  the  Census  Bu- 
reaus self-serving  legal  InterpretJktlon :  An- 
swer- -or  risk  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

However  questionable  Its  method  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  got  the  Information  it  stXiKht 
from  more  than  150  OOO  American-s  -complete 
with  Social  Security  numbers  for  al>>ut  a 
qu.vrter  of  them 

The  results  are  under  study  now 


In  the  near  future,  the  Census  Bureau  will 
complete  Its  final  blueprint  for  1970. 
The  Census  Bureau  works  quietly. 

Census  or  Snooping?:   Nevit  Census  To  Be 
Nosiest — V 

(By  Susan  A.  Meyer) 
The  1970  census  began  unofliclally  In  April 
of  this  year  when  the  City  of  New  Haven  was 
used  as  a  giant  test  tube  In  which  to  experi- 
ment with  the  very  latest  In  probing  tech- 
niques. 

The  I9th  "decennial"  nose  count,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  ina  million,  will  be  the  big- 
gest statistical  survey  ever  conducted  by 
anyone,  anytime,  anywhere.  And  It  will  count 
a  lot  more  than  noses. 

Prom  a  time  when  the  census  was  con- 
ducted in  order  to  properly  apf>ortlon  the 
House  of  Representatives — Its  only  Constitu- 
tional mandate — the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  grown  to  premlnence  as  the  nation's 
largest  supplier  of  statistics  on  everything 
from  babies  to  bathtubs. 

With  brand  new  computers  to  feed^and 
Social  Security  numbers  with  which  to  pro- 
gram them— the  1970  census  will  be  nosier 
thin  ever. 

Despite  the  demand  for  more  Information 
for  these  hungry  monsters,  at  least  two  fed- 
eral agencies  are  anything  but  enthusiastic 
about  "master  plan  1970." 

Census  Bureau  plans  call  for  a  "mall  out- 
mall  In"  survey— largely  eliminating  enu- 
merators— which  may  very  well  create  more 
headaches  for  the  already  beleaguered  post.'il 
.system 

Social  Security  oflTirlals  are  tight-lipped  on 
Census  Bureau  plans  to  solicit  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  for  purposes  of  Identification 
But,  census  ple.ids.  It  Is  only  following  the 
precedent  already  established  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  under  consideration  by 
other   federal  agencies. 

Tliere  are  charges  of  "big  brotherLsm" 
aimed  at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
federal  agency  having  over-all  responsibility 
for  both  the  degree  of  cen.sus  snooping  and 
the  even  more  controversial  National  Duii 
Center  proposal. 

Congress  got  an  earful  on  census  plans  laft 
summer  more  hearlnc^s  are  scheduled—  and 
learned  that  the  greatest  demand  for  In- 
depth  information  came  from  buslne.ss  in- 
terests rather  than  the  federal  government 

During  his  testimony  before  Congress 
Census  Bureau  Director  A.  Ross  Eckler  ad- 
mitted that  people  "occasionally"  resist 
census  probing 

But  he  also  admitted  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau holds  all  the  high  cards:  a  combination 
of  the  hard-sell  technique  and  the  penalty 
provisions  of  Title  13.  US.  Code 

If  the  public  Ignores  Census  Bureau  ap- 
peals to  duty  and  patriotism — the  soft-sell  — 
officials  can  always  Invoke  the  law— the  hard- 
sell. It  Is  a  violation  of  federal  statute- 
punishable  by  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both  — 
to  refuse  to  coo;)erate  during  a  cen.su.- 

The  Census  Bureau  keeps — In  ldentlfi:ib;e 
form  -all  original  census  report.s  Eckler  in- 
sists "public  interest"  demands  It 

But  at  least  one  computer  export  has  cli.il- 
lenged  this,  asserting  the  real  reason  l.s  i.'ie 
demand  by  statisticians  for  detailed  infi  r- 
mallon  — In  Identifiable  form  — In  order  to 
conduct  "longitudinal  studies."  With  the  aid 
of  computers,  millions  of  lives  can  be  dlsiiiled 
and  a  "statistical  man"  created  from  the  es- 
sence. 

PRE.SS    A    Bl  TTON 

Members  of  Congress  al.so  learned  that  the 
present  mechanical  brains  may  be  vrrv 
smart  In  some  ways  but  they  are  Ill-equipped 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  lives  they 
digest 

One  need  only  press  a  button  .  .  members 
of  Congress  were  told. 

Among  the  severest  critics  of  the  Cei;s'is 
Bureau  plans  Is  Rep    Corn'illua  E.  Gallagher 
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of  New  Jersey.  He  warned  his  colleagues  that 
the  1970  census  might  lead  to  the  prema- 
ture establishment  of  a  national  data  bank, 
a  plan  he  helped  scutUe — temporarUy. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  as  well. 

•Ever  hear  of  the  'fragebogen'?"  Gallagher 
asked,  suddenly. 

The  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from 
the  13th  District  sat  behind  the  big  vralnut 
desk  In  his  Bayonne  law  offices  discussing 
the  war  on  government  snooping.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy,  he  takes  a  particularly  ac- 
tive role  in  the  assault. 

STORED    IN    BERLIN 

His  handsome,  smiling  face  hardened  as 
he  explained:  "The  "fragebogen"  was  the  per- 
sonal file — the  dossier — their  government 
kept  on  every  German  citizen." 

For  centuries,  the  thorough,  record-con- 
scious Germans  kept  files  on  their  citizens 
through  such  devices  as  censuses.  These  flies 
were  conveniently  stored  In  Berlin,  Gal- 
lagher continued. 

After  Hitler  came  to  power  In  1932,  the 
Gestapo  used  these  same  records  to  aid  them 
In  the  systematic  extermination  of  mUUons 
of  persons  during  World  War  II. 

"•Just  Imagine  what  the  Nazis  could  have 
done  with  modern  computers,"  Gallagher 
mused. 

The  congressman's  outspoken  criticisms 
have  been  credited  with  stopping  a  few  of 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  right  of 
privacy. 

In  1965,  his  subcommittee  persuaded  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  so-called  personality  tests  and  to  revise 
the  application  for  federal  employment,  ex- 
cluding questions  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers concluded  were  none  of  the  govern- 
ment's business. 

FORCK    BAN 

Gallagher  and  a  handful  of  his  colleagues 
are  also  credited  with  persuading  the  Admin- 
istration to  enforce  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
polygraph — the  He  detector — and  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  In  all  areas  under  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

He  has  since  made  things  uncomfortable 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  through 
his  criticisms  of  both  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

After  hearings  before  Gallagher's  subcom- 
mittee, the  Budget  Bureau  decided  against 
Immediate  Implementation  of  its  plan  to 
create  a  central,  computerized  repository  for 
all  federal  government  records. 

The  congressman  also  testified  personally 
before  another  house  subcommittee  study- 
ing Census  Bureau  plans  for  1970. 

He  warned  his  colleaguee  that  those  plans 
might  well  destroy  what  Is  left  of  Individual 
privacy. 

The  Commerce  Department  Is  not  the  only 
branch  of  government  careless  about  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone,  Galla- 
gher continued. 

Others  on  his  list  of  offenders  Include  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  the  Uttle-known 
Office  of  Organized  Crime. 

According  to  Gallagher,  the  F.H-A.  could 
practically  publish  its  own  Klnsey  Report 
bised  on  Information  It  extracts  from  hold- 
ers of  P.H.A.-guaranteed  mortgages. 

KNOWS    or    MERCEB 

The  congressman  said  that  meanwhile  he 
learned  that  the  Office  of  Organized  Crime  Is 
about  to  merge  Its  computerized  files  on 
300.000  alleged  underworld  figures — many  of 
whom  only  "may"  have  some  tenuous  con- 
nection with  organized  crime — with  the  files 
of  all  other  federal  Investigative  agencies, 
from  the  Poet  Office  Department  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Oommiaelon. 

Pour  of  the  agencies  that  will  contribute 
to  these  files  are  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic supports  of  the  national  data  bank. 


According  to  Gallagher,  the  criminal  files 
vrlU  use  computeiised  tapes  that  could  be 
"harmonized"  ■with  tboee  proposed  for  the 
data  bank. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  centralizing  and 
computerizing  so  much  information  about 
an  entire  population  are  immediate  and  real, 
he  continued. 

"If  the  trend  Is  allowed  to  continue,  every- 
one of  us  will  be  the  loser,"  Gallagher  de- 
clared. 

"Every  citizen  will  eventually  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  having  a 
moment  in  an  otherwise  blameless  life 
frozen  out  of  context,"  he  continued. 

CAN'T    START    OVER 

"With  all  the  highly  personal  Informa- 
tion the  government  has — doesn't  everyone 
have  a  skeleton  somewhere? — It  would  be 
Impossible  to  'start  over". 

"It  was  the  principle  that  a  person  could 
turn  over  a  new  leaf — begin  a  new  life  In 
new  surroundings  without  fear  of  being 
haunted  by  his  past — that  provided  the  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  the  western  frontier," 
Gallagher  said. 

"I  wonder  how  many  leading  citizens  In 
Arizona,  for  example,  could  trace  their  an- 
cestory  back  to  some  displaced  Easterner 
turned  gunsllnger,"  he  mused. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  on  the  frontier  If 
you  asked  a  stranger  a  personal  question  you 
were  Inviting  a  bullethole,"  he  added. 

"We  are.  In  my  opinion,  establishing  the 
basis  for  a  "Tyranny  by  average  statistic'," 
Gallagher  continued.  "Our  national  effort 
to  create  a  'norm'  tar  every  phase  of  human 
activity  will  eventually  dehumanize  all  citi- 
zens. 

"Everyone  whose  life  in  any  way  falls  out- 
side the  'norm'  will  be  suspect." 

"WHY    NOT" 

■With  the  means  we  already  have — and  are 
Intent  on  using — we  are  creating  what  Gal- 
lagher calls  "no  less  than  a  criminal  record 
of  an  entire  civilization". 

"People  who  say  'why  not  tell  them  what 
they  want  to  know.  I  have  nothing  to  hide' 
are   Just  kidding   themselves,"   he  said. 

"Legislation  at  this  point  Is  only  a  calking 
operation,"  Gallagher  continued.  "But  it 
win  have  to  do  until  the  average  guy  real- 
izes he  doesnt  have  to  accept  any  system  on 
the  basis  of  one  set  of  o-edentlals — and  that 
Includes  the  Census  Bureau. 

"People  need  not  accept  the  assertion  that 
surrender  of  the  right  to  be  let  alone  Is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  responsive  govern- 
ment. 

"In  fact,"  Gallagher  continued,  "we  had 
better  not  accept  It. 

"If  all  ■the  information  the  government 
has  within  Its  files  today — total  Information 
on  every  American  citizen — ^were  computer- 
ized, it  oould  be  stored  in  a  rocMn  10,000  feet 
square. 

"And  what  we  would  have  la  the  Ingre- 
dients of  what  could  be  easily  converted  Into 
a  personal  Intelligence-type  dossier  on  every 
American  citizen  existing  at  the  other  end 
of  a  button. 

SOCIETY   ON   RXCORDS 

"Personally,  I  would  be  more  concerned 
about  the  finger  on  that  button  than  the 
one  on  the  trigger  of  the  Hydrogen  Bomb." 

Gallagher  pondered  a  moment;  then  he 
said. 

"What  we  are  really  doing  here  Is  creating 
a  society  in  which  the  individual  is  tyran- 
nized by  records — records  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  records  whose  Mcuracy  he  can- 
not verify,  records,  however  Innocuous  now, 
could  be  dangerous  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  his  decendents  in  the  future." 

The  congressman  paused  again;  then  he 
added,  thoughtfully: 

"Our  dedication  to  efficiency  and  economy 
will,  in  my  opinion  create  a  new  ruling 
class — a    non-intellectual     elite — that    ■will 


measure  everything,  including  human  dig- 
nity, statistically. 

"This  new  oligarchy — the  button  push- 
ers— will  be  more  frightening  than  anything 
George  Orwell  ever  dreamed  of. 

"They'll  make  even  'Big  Brother'  look  like 
a  member  of  the  Junior  varsity!" 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
H.R.  9547,  which  is  scheduled  for  floor 
action  later  this  week.  H.R.  9547  would 
authorize  our  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $300  million  per  year  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  It  is  urgent  legislation,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  of  the  Members 
will  support  the  bill  when  It  reaches  the 
floor. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  relatively 
unfamiliar  with  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  I  recommend  that  you 
examine  the  IDB  1966  Annual  Report. 
The  report  Is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
read,  particularly  because  it  discusses 
bank  projects  and  outstanding  loans  on  a 
project-by-project  and  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  To  illustrate  the  quality  of  the 
report,  I  offer  as  an  example  the  report 
of  a  student  loan  fund  project  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  which  appears  on  page 
69  of  the  annual  report. 

Additionally,  I  am  Including  an  article 
by  Warren  Wilhelm  that  appeared  In  the 
October  1966  issue  of  Fortune  magazine, 
entitled  "There's  Plenty  of  Promise  in  the 
Underdeveloped  Land."  Despite  pessi- 
mism surrounding  the  task  of  bringing 
development  to  the  underdeveloped 
world,  the  article  finds  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  growing  body  of  professional 
management  and  experience  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  task.  In  the  con- 
clusion, the  article  pays  special  tribute 
to  the  Inter -American  Development 
Bank  as  one  of  the  capital-providing 
agencies  serving  effectively  as  mentor  for 
the  developing  world. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  articles 
specifically  praising  various  programs  of 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank, 
and  I  am  Including  a  sampling  of  them 
for  the  Members'  information. 
Panama 

(Student  loan  fund.  $700,000  20-year  214";; 
loan  of  March  17,  1966.  Borrower:  Republic 
of  Panama.) 

Panama  has  a  shortage  of  professionally 
trained  persons  In  specialized  fields,  a  fac- 
tor which  hampers  Its  economic  and  social 
growth.  Although  the  University  of  Panama 
has  a  large  enrollment,  only  limited  numbers 
of  students  graduate  due.  In  part,  to  the 
fact  that  students  lack  funds  to  devote  them- 
selves full-time  to  their  studies.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  University's  students  carry 
out  their  studies  on  a  part-time  basis  or 
leave  school  before  graduation. 

This  loan  will  help  correct  this  situation 
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by  contrtbutJng  to  the  establishment  of  a 
•1  million  "Student  Loan  Fund'  designed 
to  enable  students  to  complete  their  college 
education,  to  pvirsue  poet-graduate  courses 
or  to  carry  out  technical  or  vocational  train- 
ing. Low-lntereat,  medium-term  loans  will 
be  made  from  the  Pund  to  finance  training 
for  undergraduates,  ajid  for  university  and 
vocational  professors.  Up  to  MO.OOO  of  the 
loan  will  finance  technical  assistance  services 
connecte<l  wUh  the  execution  of  the  program. 
The  program  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Instituto  para  la  Formacion  y  Aprovecha- 
miento  de  loa  Recursoa  Humanos.  an  auton- 
omous Panamanian  agency  established  In 
1965  to  administer  public  funds  devoted  to 
scbolarsblpa.  The  program  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  pursue  specialized  courses  in  such 
fields  aa  agronomy,  engineering,  economics, 
public  administration,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

(R'om.  Fortune  magazine,  Oct.  1966) 
Tkblx's  Pixntt  of  Promise  in  the 
Umoekdeveloped  Land 
(NoTK. — In  our  present  pessimism,  we  are 
overlooking  the  positive  factors  of  manage- 
ment and  experience  that  have  changed  the 
prospects. ) 

(By  Warren  WUhelm') 
The  past  year  has  seen  a  growing  disquiet 
about  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
The  "population  exploelon"  has  numbed  our 
confidence,  and  "widening  gap"  has  become 
part  of  otir  language.  Secretary  of  Etefense 
McNamara.  in  his  Montreal  address  In  May, 
spoke  of  the  "hungering  half  of  the  human 
race,"  and  went  on  to  say:  "Given  the  cer- 
tain connection  between  economic  stagna- 
tion and  the  Incidence  of  violence,  the  years 
that  He  ahead  for  the  nations  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe  are  pregnant  with  violence." 
When  the  Senate  pugnaciously  attacked  the 
forelgn-ald  bill  In  late  summer,  it  was  clear 
that  the  attackers  were  motivated  In  part  by 
disappointment  with  results  in  the  develop- 
ing oountrlea.  The  Germans  these  days  speak 
of  tnturtcklungsmiidigkeit — "development 
weariness." 

Whether  our  present  foreboding  mood  re- 
flects an  accurate  estimate  of  the  future  in 
the  developing  countries  Is  a  momentous 
question — "basic,"  says  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  "to  the  welfare,  and  even  the 
survival,  of  the  human  race."  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  fundamental  grounds  for  a  much 
brighter  view  than  currently  prevails.  If  we 
get  on  with  the  Job,  a  large  number  of  de- 
veloping countries  can,  over  the  next  five  to 
ten  years,  achieve  growth  rates  at  least  equal 
to,  and  In  many  cases  well  In  excess  of,  those 
of  the  wealthy  countries. 

Iirogreas  in  the  developing  areas,  over  the 
postwar  period  as  a  whole,  has  unquestion- 
ably been  too  slow,  too  irregular,  and  too 
uncertain  to  give  us  a  favorable  view  of  the 
future  If  we  merely  extrapolate  past  trends. 
But  In  our  prevailing  pessimism  we  are  let- 
ting the  past  obsctire  the  future,  and  over- 
looking evolvements  that  have  Importantly 
changed  the  prospects.  The  past  several  years 
have  brought  a  great  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  organization  In  the 
development  field.  They  have  also  brought  a 


» An  economist  by  training  (Yale,  Harvard 
Graduate  School),  Warren  WUhelm  has 
worked  In  the  economic-development  field 
since  the  Truman  Administration's  Point 
Poxir  program,  when  as  a  Budget  Bureau 
staffer  he  argued  perceptively  that  large- 
scale  Investment  would  be  required  to  get  the 
underdeveloped  countries  moving.  In  1963- 
64  he  was  a  leading  partlclpaxit  In  the  forma- 
tion of  ADELA,  a  multi-national  private  con- 
sortium organized  to  strengthen  the  momen- 
tum of  investment  in  Latin  America. 
Formerly  head  of  Internatlotial  economics  at 
Texaco,  he  is  now  a  staff  member  of  Arthur  D 
LltUe,  Inc. 


great  improvement  In  relations  between  the 
devek>plng  countries  and  private  capital. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sign  of  change 
Is  th.tt  a  diversity  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries has  accepted  In  principle  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes, which,  if  It  goes  Into  effect,  will  es- 
tablish a  new  arbitration-conciliation  center 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank  It  will 
give  the  prl'.ate  International  Investor,  for 
the  first  time,  direct  acress  to  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal  to  resolve  a  dispute  with  a 
sovereign  nation  over  his  legal  rights. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  abundant  ex- 
perience In  development.  Paul  Hoffman,  head 
of  the  United  Nations  Development  Progr.on 
(and  formerly  director  of  the  MarshrUl  plan  i . 
says  Its  a  rich.  rich,  stupid,  stupid  "  world. 
He  means  rich  In  Its  human  and  materl.-il  re- 
sources, stupid  in  Us  failure  to  develop  them. 
But  the  world  has  become  less  stupid — or, 
to  put  It  another  way,  wiser.  We  can  expect 
the  management  of  economic  development 
to  be  more  effective  In  the  future  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past  This,  then.  Is  hardly  the 
time  to  let  ourselves  get  discouraged. 

Economic  development  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world  Is  a  quite  new  concern  of  man- 
kind. It  traces  back  only  to  1949.  Prior  to 
President  Truman's  Point  Four  speech  In 
that  year,  the  U.S.  Government  had  no  official 
policy  whatever  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. The  World  Bank  was  organized  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  but  it  did  not  begin  to 
lend  to  developing  countries  on  any  scale 
until  1949,  (The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  did  not  get  Into  operation  until 
eleven  years  later.)  In  1949  the  Harvard 
University  libraries  contained  not  a  single 
book  on  economic  development  that  by  pres- 
ent standards  would  be  considered  even  re- 
motely adequate. 

Development,  then,  began  a  mere  seven- 
teen years  ago.  with  no  body  of  knowledge  or 
theory,  few  experienced  people,  a  meager 
organizational  structure,  no  national  policies 
In  the  capital-exporting  cotintrles,  and  In 
the  developing  countries  themselves  no  clear 
Ideas  of  where  they  wanted  to  go.  much  less 
how  to  get  there.  Today,  when  the  World 
Bank  opens  development  talks  with  a  new 
country.  It  supplies  a  reading  list  of  400 
books.  Development  has  become  a  major  pro- 
fession. The  World  Bank,  Including  the  af- 
filiated International  PHnance  Corporation, 
has  a  professional  staff  of  700,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  about  360. 
Other  thousands  of  development  experts  are 
In  such  organizations  as  AID  (the  U.S.  for- 
elgn-ald agency)  and  In  the  economic  min- 
istries and  development  banks  of  the  iinder- 
developed  countries  themselves.  The  grand 
total  of  prefesslonal  developers — "those  who 
talk  to  each  other  about  development,"  as 
one  expert  puts  It — Is  on  the  order  of  100.000. 

CEMENT    TO     HOLD    THE     WORLD    TOGETHEK 

Such  capital-providing  agencies  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  are  the  mentors,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinarians, of  the  developing  world.  Felipe 
Herrera,  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  says,  for  example,  that  when  a  new 
government  takes  over  In  Latin  America,  con- 
stitutionally or  otherwise.  It  Is  now  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  key  members  of  the  new 
economic  team  come  to  Washington  for  a 
thorough  economic  review  with  him  and  his 
staff.  As  cement  to  hold  the  world  together, 
the  professional  developers  and  their  orga- 
nizations are  more  than  we  have  had  a  right 
to  expect.  They  serve  not  only  as  economic 
bridges,  but  as  political  bridges  too.  When 
SmaU  Mahroug,  director  of  the  Algerian  De- 
velopment Fund,  visits  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss World  Bank  financing  of  a  project,  the 
man  he  talks  to  Is  Munlr  Benjek,  a  Turk, 
who  reports  to  Abdel  O.  EI  Emary,  head  of 
the  bank's  .African  Department,  an  Egyptian. 
In  the  elevators  of  the  Inter-.Vmerlcan  Bank 
the  conversation  Is  mostly  In  Spanish.  The 
specter  of  an  eventual  hostile  confrontation 


between  a  rich  Northern  Hemisphere  and  a 
stagnant,  economically  desperate  Southern 
Hemisphere  seems  very  unreal  In  the  offices 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- American 
Bank. 

The  planes  In  the  skies  above  the  conti- 
nents are  Increasingly  filled  with  public  and 
private  developers — World  Bank  and  Inter- 
American  Bank  missions,  Washington-bound 
teams  from  underdeveloped  countries,  pri- 
vate consultants,  engineers,  bankers.  Inter- 
national vice  presidents  of  Industrial  corpo- 
rations. Their  constructive  and  hopeful 
voices  are  heard  In  every  one  of  the  poorer 
countries.  They  are  magnets  drawing  devel- 
oplng-country  energy  toward  the  priority  of 
development,  and  away  from  the  political 
ratholes  Into  which  It  would  otherwise  go: 
"Crush  Malaysia,"  "Drive  Israel  Into  the  Sea," 
India-Pakistan  conflict,  or  whatever. 

OVERCOMING  THE  STRING-PUSHING  FXlTILlTy 

If  the  Intellectuals  and  official  policy  mak- 
ers of  the  West  came  late  to  placing  a  pri- 
>rlty  upon  development,  most  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  were  even  later.  Some  are 
still  delaying.  There  is  a  string-pushing  fu- 
tility, the  professional  developers  have  found. 
In  trying  to  help  a  country  If  Its  leaders 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
really  want  development.  "You  can't  export 
know-how,"  says  Paul  Hoffman.  "It  has  to 
be  Imported." 

The  developers  have  come  to  the  view  that 
their  efforts  get  the  best  results  when  It  is 
possible  to  work  through  regional  develop- 
ment organizations.  If  well  managed,  such 
organizations  not  only  can  help  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  aid  and  in  the  policing  of  national 
economic  policies,  but  can  creatively  push, 
orgEinlze,  guide,  create,  motivate.  One  of  the 
most  effective  regional  organizations  is  CIAP 
(the  Spanish  Initials  of  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress),  which 
Is  headed  by  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria. 
formerly  Finance  Minister  of  Colombia. 
With  a  mandate  much  like  that  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan's  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  CIAP  evaluates  individual 
countries'  plans  and  performances,  and  com- 
ments with  considerable  force  when  eco- 
nomics is  giving  way  to  politics,  or  when  pri- 
orities are  being  ignored.  In  the  words  of 
Felipe  Herrera,  "CIAP  can  take  the  political 
responsibility  for  development  much  more 
effectively  than  anything  we  have  had 
before." 

Other  promising  regional  organizations  are 
emerging.  An  Organization  lor  Regional  De- 
velopment is  being  formed  by  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  Pakistan.  A  new  Asian  Development 
Bank  held  Its  first  directors'  meeting  in 
Tehran  last  month.  In  Africa,  AID  is  study- 
ing how  to  encourage  the  new  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  headquartered  in  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast,  to  become  a  sort  of  African  CIAP. 
A  substantial  part  of  AID'S  funds  for  Africa 
may  eventually  be  channeled  through  this 
new  institution. 

HARSH    TREATMENT    OP    A   REPUTATION 

While  the  public  developers  have  been  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  the  organizational 
structure  of  development,  a  profound  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on — gradual,  many- 
faceted,  difBcult  to  measure,  but  unques- 
tionably real — In  relations  between  the 
developing  countries  and  International  pri- 
vate capital.  At  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
International  Investment  was  virtually  a  lost 
art.  dormant  since  the  onset  of  the  great 
depression.  And  in  the  developing  areas  there 
were  formidable  barriers  of  suspicion  and 
Ideology  during  the  early  postwar  years. 

The  developing  countries  and  private  capi- 
tal have  In  recent  years  moved  a  long  way 
toward  a  basic  rapprochement.  Of  funda- 
mental Importance  In  bringing  about  the 
change  has  been  the  harsh  treatment  tliat 
time  and  events  have  inflicted  upon  the 
reputation  of  Communism  as  an  econonvic 
system:  the  economic  agonies  of  China,  the 
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drab  performance  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
economic  failure  of  Castro's  Cuba.  The  stag- 
nation of  Indonesia  under  Sukarno  and  the 
near  collapse  of  Brazil  under  Goulart  added 
their  imprints.  Mutual  experience  has  helped 
too,  enlightening  both  developing  countries 
and  International  private  Investors.  Each 
creative  new  venture  produces,  for  both  sides, 
new  precedents  and  new  ways  of  looking  at 
things. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  shift  from  dog- 
matic to  pragmatic  thinking.  India,  for 
example,  for  years  the  most  rigidly  doc- 
trinaire of  the  major  developing  countries  in 
restricting  the  role  of  foreign  private  capital, 
has  now.  at  a  stroke,  cleared  away  Important 
barriers  to  foreign  Investment  in  fertilizer 
production.  The  natal  cry  in  the  new  coun- 
tries. In  the  early  postwar  years,  was  "It  Is 
our  country,  ours,  all  ours,"  and  many  of  the 
national  leaders  saw  nothing  either  morally 
wrong  or  economically  disadvantageous  In 
expropriation  of  foreign-owned  assets;  -to- 
day, in  contrast,  it  Is  not  easy  to  identify 
a  single  government  that  stands  In  favor  of 
expropriation  without  appropriate  compen- 
sation. 

The  new  Convention  on  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes,  Indeed,  could  be- 
come a  wellspring  of  new  international  law, 
bringing  to  foreign  private  Investment  In  the 
developing  world  a  large  measure  of  the  se- 
curity It  now  enjoys  In  the  developed  world. 
It  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  convention  that 
disputes  may  be  brought  before  the  center 
only  by  common  consent,  but  the  convention 
provides  for  the  possibility  of  prior  consent — 
written  Into  a  country's  Investment  law,  per- 
haps, or  Into  a  concession  agreement.  In 
such  cases  a  private  investor,  before  putting 
up  his  money,  would  be  assured  of  recourse  to 
the  center.  In  case  of  dispute.  There  Is  also 
provision  that  any  contracting  state,  whether 
Involved  in  the  dispute  or  not,  is  required  to 
"recognize"  an  arbitration  award  "as  bind- 
ing and  enforce  within  Its  territories  the 
pecuniary  obligations  Imposed  by  that 
award." 

The  convention  tracks  back,  in  i>art,  to  a 
campaign  undertaken  by  Hermann  Abs, 
board  chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  who 
In  1957  began  circulating  a  draft  outline  of 
the  treatment  that  a  private  investor  In 
another  country  had  a  right  to  expect  (the 
"Capitalist  Magna  Carta,"  he  called  it) ,  Later 
on.  In  considerably  redrafted  form.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  The  develop- 
ing countries,  however,  felt  that  the  OECD 
convention  was  one-sided,  setting  forth 
somebody  else's  rights  and  their  obligations; 
and  without  their  acceptance,  of  course.  It 
could  have  no  effective  meaning.  New  efforts 
to  find  a  solution  went  forward  under  the 
leadership  of  the  World  Bank,  and  in  1963-64 
representatives  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  held  consultative  meetings  at  Addis 
Ababa.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Geneva,  and  Bang- 
kok. All  together,  lawyers  from  elghty-six 
World  Bank  member  countries  participated, 
hammering  out  a  document  that  promised  to 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  developing 
countries. 

A  PROFOUNDLY   ENCOURAGING  SIGN        ' 

Twenty  ratifications  are  required  to  bring 
the  center  into  being.  As  of  late  July,  there 
were  forty-flve  signatories  ( Including  the  ma- 
jority of  African  states),  and  eleven  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  had  been  deposited  at 
the  bank.  With  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
ratifications  apparently  on  the  way.  It  seemed 
clear  that  the  convention  would  go  Into 
effect,  even  though  the  Latin  Americans  were 
holding  out.=  It  seemed  retisonable,  moreover. 


to  expect  that  If  the  convention  gained  wide 
acceptance  the  Latin-American  countries, 
too,  would  join,  one  after  another.  But  then, 
m  the  Senate  rampage  during  the  foreign- 
aid  debate.  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen 
Inserted  an  amendment  to  require  countries 
receiving  U.S.  aid  to  accept  recourse  to  the 
center.  Friendly  countries  cried  that  since 
the  fist  of  U.S.  power  could  now  be  seen 
behind  the  convention,  they  would  have  to 
reconsider  their  adherence  to  it. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  was  finally  killed 
In  the  Senate-House  conference  committee, 
but  we  may  need  months  of  patient  work 
to  get  the  convention  ratified  tnd  bring  the 
center  Into  effective  operation.  The  task  is 
one  that  well  merits  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
business  community.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, acceptance  of  the  convention  concept 
by  a  large  number  of  developing  countries 
before  Senator  Dlrksen  intervened  stands  as 
a  profoundly  encouraging  sign  of  how  far 
the  developing  world  has  come  In  awareness 
of  the  need  to  give  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment a  framework  of  legal  protection. 

THE   POTENTIAL   DEMAND   EXPLOSION 

That  the  developing  world  needs  an  en- 
larging flow  of  outside  capital  is  elementary. 
What  Is  not  widely  understood  is  the  pros- 
pect that  capital  plus  effective  management 
of  development  will  produce  very  high  growth 
rates  in  some  parts  of  the  developing  world. 
In  our  current  peeslmism,  we  underestimate 
the  potentials  here.  In  paxtlcular  we  under- 
estimate the  economic  lift  that  can  result 
from  large  increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

An  industrialized  nation  functioning  at 
close  to  full  employment  cannot  sustain 
growth  of  more  than  2  or  3  percent  a  year  in 
real  per  capita  O.N.P. — ^with  most  of  the 
labor  force  already  productively  employed,  no 
surge  in  output  is  possible.  But  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  much  or  most  of  the  labor 
force  is  employed  in  subsistence  agriculture, 
producing  little  more  than  enough  to  enable 
themselves  to  survive.  These  masses  are  vir- 
tually outside  the  market  economy.  Combi- 
nations of  greater  fertilizer  tise,  better  seed, 
and  more  modem  methods  can  multiply  pro- 
duction per  farmer  in  the  poor  countries  by  a 
factor  of  two  or  three  or  more,  and  such  leaps 
in  productivity  will  be  required  to  feed  ex- 
panding populations  and  raise  present  nutri- 
tional levels.  As  productivity  increases,  farm 
families  will  acquire  purchasing  power.  The 
potential  shift  into  the  market  economy  of 
millions  of  rural  families  carries  with  it  the 
possibility  of  sharp  Increases  in  economic 
growth  rates  and  an  explosion  in  demand  for 
an  increasingly  wide  range  of  consumer 
goods. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  I 
think  the  entire  developing  world  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  takeoff.  There  are  countries,  et-pe- 
cially  In  central  Africa,  where  the  building  of 
a  minimum  base  of  political  institutions, 
trained  personnel,  and  communications  will 
have  to  precede  any  significant  growth  in  real 
per  capita  G.N.P.  In  the  years  ahead,  more- 
over, as  Secretary  McNamara  forecast,  many 
countries  in  the  developing  world  will  be 
seething  with  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  pro- 
found social  change.  But  when  private  capi- 
tal has  the  protection  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
developing  countries,  tranquility  will  not  be 
a  requisite — especially  when  companies  have 
to  face  a  choice  between  going  in  themselves 
and  letting  competitors  take  the  business 
that  certainly  will  be  there.  With  the  capac- 
ity   to    manage    development    now    greatly 


'The  convention,  Latin  Americans  argue, 
runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Calvo  Doc- 
trine, which  declares  that  military  or  diplo- 
matic Intervention  may  not  be  used  in  an 
effort  to  collect  pecuniary  claims  of  a  citizen 


of  one  country  against  the  government  of 
another  country.  The  doctrine  is  written  Into 
several  Latin-American  constitutions.  Named 
after  the  Argentine  Jurist  Carlos  Calvo  (1824- 
1906),  it  was  enunciated  as  a  result  of  the 
British-German-Italian  blockade  of  Venezu- 
elan ports  in  1902,  after  that  country  had 
defaulted  on  loans. 


strengthened,  on  both  the  private  and  the 
public  side,  the  opportunities  stand  out  in 
new  persijectlve. 

[From  the  American  Banker,  Oct.  26,  1966] 
lADB  Pre-Investment  Fund  Will  Spur  Re- 
alistic Regional  Project  Proposal 
(By  Felipe  Herrera,  president.  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  Washington) 

One  of  the  serious  bottlenecks  in  the  flow 
of  development  capital  to  Latin  America  is 
the  lack  of  project  proposals  suitably  pre- 
pared for  financing  by  lending  Institutions. 
In  an  effort  to  help  its  Latin  American  mem- 
ber countries  overcome  this  obstacle  to  de- 
velopment, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  taken  two  major  steps  during  the 
past  few  months: 

One  Involved  a  decision  to  provide  loans 
to  Its  member  countries  to  enable  them  to 
establish  rotating  funds  to  finance  the  prep- 
aration of  public  and  private  development 
projects. 

The  other  was  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial fund  within  the  bank  to  foster  broad 
multinational  regional  development  projects 
in  Latin  America,  thus  effectively  contribut- 
ing to  one  of  the  area's  principal  goals^ 
economic  integration. 

Ideally,  the  determination  of  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  viability  of  a  project  and 
its  contribution  to  the  economic  goals  of  a 
nation  Is  a  question  which  the  prospective 
borrower  himself  should  analyze  and  for- 
malize In  a  project  proposal — particularly  If  It 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  official  national  sources 
of  financing,  or  external  sources  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

These  sources  could  then  evaluate  the  re- 
quest according  to  their  own  criteria  and 
make  a  speedy  decision  as  to  their  position 
with  regard  to  financing. 

In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  a  nation  and  Its  general  capacity  to 
formulate  projects. 

Many  requests  submitted  to  the  bank  ap- 
pear prima  facie  qualified  for  financing 
within  its  general  criteria,  but  their  trans- 
formation into  a  rational  project  proposal, 
susceptible  of  rigorous  analysis  with  the  con- 
ventional set  of  financial  and  economic  tools 
and  technical  criteria  is  generally  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  average  prospective  bor- 
rower. 

To  trjinsfonn  an  idea  into  a  feasible  proj- 
ect is  oftentimes  an  expensive  and  painstak- 
ing task. 

The  formulation  of  national  economic 
plans  In  Latin  America  and  the  determina- 
tion of  sectoral  priorities  vrithln  them  has 
been  of  great  aid  In  clarifying  the  relative 
priority  of  a  given  project  proposal  to  the 
national  development  goals.  Still,  the  Identi- 
fication and  formulation  of  specific  proj- 
ects— the  pre-lnvestment  stage — remains  a 
problem. 

Since  its  Inception  the  Inter-American 
Bank  has  made  vigorous  efforts  to  alleviate 
this  bottleneck,  and  a  major  portion  of  its 
technical  assistance  has  been  designed  to  re- 
lieve it. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  bank  last  year 
decided  to  help  its  member  countries  speed 
up  the  process  of  project  preparation  and  ex- 
pand the  number  of  proposals  formulated 
well  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fi- 
nancing sources,  by  providing  loans  to  agen- 
cies in  the  member  countries  to  help  them 
capitalize  "pre-lnvestment  funds"  to  assist 
public  and  private  enterprises  finance  the 
technical  services  needed  for  project  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  complementary  sectoral  sur- 
veys to  determine  their  economic  feasibility. 

Thus  far,  eight  member  countries — Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ohlle,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua, Paraguay  and  Uruguay — and  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration, 
have  received  such  assistance.  Other  nations 
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The  Pr«-lnve«tment  P\ir.d  fijr  LaUii  A:u«r- 
ican  lategimtlon  fr>il<'ws  Uie  lAB  i"-i<»:f  v'.'.l. 
•  (Imliar  tuad.  but  UfalKiked  speclllcally  to 
provide  fln»ncln<  for  the  f  r::iu:ntii>n  L.f 
projects  »ih1  the  prppam.Uori  r^  ^titicneiX  sur- 
veys relettng  to  un<i«Tt«ic!n»:«  of  a  miiitUi.i- 
Uonal  aenrp»— wboee  dtrrot  inipacc  vii:  be 
rellect«d  not  otxij  vntJUn  a  given  ooujitxy 
but  alao  beyoiul  lU  IrunuciT!i 

TliU  fund  grew  out  ul  Un"  tieed  fir  br^iad 
develOfMneat  on  a  regl'j.-.aj  Htule  ui  L^tin 
AmerlcA  La  line  with  liie  requirements  ol  lU 
Integration  prtxre«« 

Tbor*  la  no  queatlon  tiuit  Latin  AmerU:^ 
has  begun  to  move  aiutuc  a  v^'-^  ■>!  rei^unai- 
Izatlon  and  that  tiiere  is  LoiuJiUerable  sup- 
port for  the  creat;  >:i  '>f  a-n  ecwaonilc  com- 
munity with  the  atyibuies  uT  a  commun 
market. 

In  pledging  United  States  support  to  this 
Integration  proceas.  President  Johnson  Uiat 
August  succinctly  etpressetl  the  ratloiiaJe  be- 
hind It,  when  he  »a;cl . 

•Tn  the  total  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, national  and  local  plans  and  projects  are 
most  Important.  But  regional  plans  and  col- 
laboration are  absolutely  essential  Nineteen 
fertUlaer  Industries  19  steel  complexes.  19 
different  systems  of  tanffs— these  would 
signify  only  stagnation  and  liipfflciency  and. 
In  many  Instances,  pure  w.iste  " 

Amwd  wtth  the  pre-lnvestment  fund  and 
with  the  specinc  directive  of  its  member 
countrtea.  the  Inter-Amerlcnn  Bint  Is  nox 
in  a  poettlon  to  embark  on  the  financing  of 
pre-lnve«tment  studies  related  to  projects  of 
regional  significance 

In  preparation  for  cjurylr.jt  out  this  task, 
the  bank  has  secured  the  Mlvlce  r»r  its  mem- 
ber oountrlee.  and  :rf  Independent  sources  for 
the  formulation  of  the  investment  stmtetr? 
and  work  program  of  the  pre-lnvestment 
fund. 

Jnait  last  month,  the  bank  received  a  report 
from  a  oonsultlng  Arm  it  en^asTd  in  Decem- 
ber last  year — Development  and  Resources 
Oorp.  at  Kew  Tork — making  recomnvenda- 
tloiia  fcr  the  use  of  the  fund 

In  siiggeatlng  the  nvajor  elements  of  an  In- 
TevCment  policy  for  such  fund,  the  report 
notes  that  "there  ts  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  multinational  projecu  are  systemati- 
cally dlaerlmlnated  against  In  oountry  plan- 
ning." and  adds: 

"Most  mulUnivtl  'Ortl  projects  should  In 
faot  oomplemect  national  projects.  They  wi:i 
open  new  areas  and  make  economlcaJly  fe^isi- 
ble  the  development  of  loc.il  industxlea  that 
otherwise  would  be  submarglnai.  In  ixomval 
circumstances  they  should  strengthen  na- 
tional plans  and  broaden  the  options  open 
to  a  oountry." 

The  bank  Is  now  In  the  process  of  deter- 
mining tl»e  specific  guidelines  which  It  will 
foUow  In  using  the  resources  of  the  pre- 
Invastment  fund,  and  is  making'  preliminary 
analyses  of  project  Ideas  whioh  appear  to 
merit  priority. 

Theee  two  steps  to  promote  the  formula- 
tion of  projects — at  the  n.itionaJ  level  on 
the  one  hand,  and  at  the  regional  level,  on 
the  other — signal  a  future  Increiise  In  the 
effective  demand  for  development  funds  for 
Latin  development  from  International  finan- 
cial sources. 

Gap  BrrwxEN  Rich  and  Poor  Nations 
Wtocninc;  Alliance  for  Progress  Has 
Fajlzs  To  Revtrsi:  Trend — Poverty. 
HtTNCEK  Bringing  Unrest  and  Disorder 

(By  Marquis  W.  Chllds) 
W.taxiNCTOi«.  Sept.  18.— The  rich  lands  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  lands  are  getting 
poorer.  That  is  the  harsh  reality  that  cannot 
be  concealed  by  any  amount  of  wishful  talk 
put  out  by  Administration  spokesmen. 

This  appHes  with  special  force  to  Latin 
Amertoa  because  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  was 
to  reverM  tl^  trend  In  this  hemisphere.  In 


cuuii'ry  after  ccuucrv  tue  ^riA»la>;  tmhe  »( 
;>«jverrv,  i.uujjer  »ii<l  Lae  rr.  Jiu'i  'ti  i-l  runiig 
J»IUaIt>iJ  ''ring  Uli.'WC  aUvi  i!  aorUnr  it  In  Uil 
aiiAWer  ut  beuaXur  J  M  :,>iaui  KulLtn«(l.t  iiotnl 
in  tila  .peech  <4t  lue  LM^iiuiukcn : ,  crlkU  U-> 
put  llus  Uuwii  to  tue  auii.  LU u  iX  i'  iu>  uS  M 
luuuil  li  uf  (Joiiiiiiuui-^U  V'lir.ntuiiain  mUI 
tkltkayi   try   CC'  aipiult  ixiclitfiioiio  >iiA>  r-ier 

A  rcL«-:il  »'jU?uie:  I  Uuit  Wis  gm-u  liUle 
at  **:iU<  a  uiiUfrwrlU's  t.'ie  rciii.ty  hLhi'.iI  Latin 
ArinT.''  1  fi-.p"^  llerrt-r.i,  prf»>iU«*nt  uj  LU* 
Iuter-.\nioili  *n  Doveiopiiifut  lJ«».Hit.  »  Cnlleun 
wun  wide  :>aaking  ex|>erlence  In  ai^•u«»m^! 
tlie  [)rij»pe<.  t  ■<  -x  CMiziUK  n  nurket  lor  Ij»tlii 
AmerltM,  nmUe  some  prrsutial  obfcer'.  atliitis 
atioul  tUe  pr>-«»eal  st.it*-  ol  allalr-i    He  said 

"The  [xje.live  e.rorta  uiKlerlakeii  internally 
by  Lhe  L.itui  Aruert' an  louutrlen.  e»p«H:iaUy 
hiiice  the  eat.l^iasamen^  of  the  AUluucc  tor 
Progretss.  to  iiccelerute  (levelupmetit  and  to 
athleve  tiie  nece««>«rv  refomia  la  their  eco- 
nonuc  and  socl<il  8truccur>«  hu'.e  not  y',"t 
sutxitantuUy  altered  the  current  ailuallou  In 
L.itia  .\merica  Two  out  of  tare.'  luhu'ntaati 
of  the  region  sciU  sutTer  from  chronic  mal- 
nutrition, per  ciipit.i  ii^rlcultur.il  ou;p'i'  I'l 
lower  t'Xlriy  than  It  wis  JO  years  uijo  niul  two 
out   of   every   live  odvUts  are  lllller«te 

'Tt.  Is  not  KUrprlPtiit;  then-fi're  th>tt  ten- 
sions of  every  sort  ar*  r;  Uif?  iwi  n  pnxluct  of 
the  Interacttni.;  pr'x-esnes  of  inflntlon.  sub- 
BCmdard  wx-Ul  conditions  urban  pressures 
create'!  bv  the  m  uw  aio.emeat  of  t.he  ruml 
popuhitlon  to  th»-  clMe«.  fru-stnitMa  la  the 
middle  rliis«  and  uarest  In  the  countrvskle 
This  lafvl'Hblv  has  forced  err  vernnieats  to 
take  enieri^eacv  action  on  a  stopgap  basis 
fti'.ti  h.is  ir..r!e  It  d!!':ciilt  to  undertake  long- 
term  protrrams  on  a  regional  level  " 

The  prospect  In  the  near  future  Is  there- 
fore for  mure  explosions  like  that  In  the 
Domini -an  Hepublic  Herrera  s  stuteinent 
cotihrnis  tJiis  reporter  s  Qndint^  la  a  recent 
lour  of  Sou'h  America  It  t>elles  the  con- 
veiueat  explanation  of  State  Department 
spokeemen  .such  as  Under  Secretary  Thomas 
C  Mann  who  lends  to  see  the  unrest  In  terms 
of  a  CoinmuulBt  plot  that  can  t>e  suppressed 
by  force 

Herrera  pointed  to  a  recent  statement  by 
President  OeorKe  Woods  of  the  World  Bank. 
Addressing  the  developed  countries  of  the 
West.  Woods  said  that  the  present  level  of 
aiiiirvclns  1 1  or  the  unUerdeve;  >ppd  countries  i 
is  wh(  Uy  inadequate. 

Sln.-e  1961  the  lone  tern  public  capital 
supplied  by  the  developed  countries  to  na- 
tions strugKltng  to  Ket  going  has  held  at 
about  the  same  level  This  has  b«'en  true 
even  though  the  gross  national  product  of 
Uie  industrialized  countries  has  lacreiuted  In 
tills  perlwi  at  a  rate  of  4  to  6  per  cent  a 
your  C' ■n.'iequeuf  ly.  Herrera  observed,  the  net 
olBclal  assistance  froni  the  Industiialize^l 
countries  represents  a  declining  percenuige 
oi  tlifir  national  iniome. 

For  the  urderdev  doped  countries  this 
level  of  aid  lois  nieaiit  a  clecre.islnif  amount 
In  pjr  capita  terms  b<'cau»o  of  the  population 
explosion  This  Is  the  simple  arithmetic 
demon^traun><  that  tlie  rich  are  getting 
richer  while  the  poor  get  p'Xirer. 

In  spite  of  a  steadily  incresislng  popula- 
tion, aa  Herrera  noted,  per  capita  Income  In* 
creased  by  over  3  5  per  cent  In  1064  which 
was  the  goal  set  by  the  charter  of  Punta 
del  Kste  In  1961.  The  same  Increase  Is  in 
prospect  of  1965.  This  was  part  of  the  op>- 
tlmism  expressed  by  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-Amertc.-in  Affairs  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
on  his  recent  tour  of  the  Americas. 

The  2  5  per  cent  gain  is  from  such  a  low 
bi.e  .ibout  $Ji)0  a  year  la  many  countries — 
th.it  It  Is  meaningless.  Vaughn  noted  that 
the  Alliance  is  doing  many  splendid  things, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  changes  essential  If 
the  desperately  poor  nations  to  the  south 
are  to  move  forward  and  begin  the  kind  of 
economic  integration  that  can  mean  real 
progress. 

But  It  is  the  limited  scale  on  which  these 


chiLi.^e*  hav)-  begun  ^'>  t.tke  place  tiiat  cuu- 
Lw..(  1j<-  rouc«aled  by  upUuiibllc  talk.  Fir 
wh.tl  itif  1^:1*  aa  iw,  ait  it  rttr>punslljie  baakt-r 
has  a  •*'  su(;gf.>ied.  Is  tik«  ue>-U  (or  a  aex 
sad  .'ar  broaUfr  Jliai-ttaloa  1<  r  ll»e  .\Uuace 
A  hoi^k  t_kl  l're:>ldfal  Lvadoa  B  Juhi.soa 
U  ut.  1  L.  ).^\c  reitd  aad  re-rt-ud  is  Barbara 
W ,1X111  Ihc  iCuh  Natioas  aad  the  i'uur  Na- 
tions" It  h.us  bi.'ta  .■<Uk;gc;>t<.-d  that  a  new 
edition.  ■  Hiiher  Natloas  -lad  P'j^rir  J«a- 
tloua.'  is  due 

Tlie  parade. X  In  Latin  America  Is  that  al- 
though aid  has  substantl.iUy  Inrreoied  In 
ui.tual  amount  the  net  result  for  the  region 
Is  on  the  minus  side  of  the  ledger.  With  .i 
population  Increase  aa  high  as  any  In  the 
world,  the  Latin  nations  must  run  hard  In 
ordor  not  to  slip  back. 

Hcrrcr.\  noted  that  public  assistance  had 
Ihi-rtMsed  In  slgnltlc-ant  amounts,  especially 
from  the  United  States  and  lnternatlon:a 
aad  reglon.Tl  flnancl.il  Institutions.  Publli? 
development  loans  from  these  sources  to 
Ijitln  America  Increased  from  »400.000,0(W 
annually  In  the  1957  CO  period  to  close  to 
one  billion  dollars  a  ye.ir  from  1961  to  1964. 
But  this  did  not  begin  to  m.ike  up  for  the 
gap  caused  by  the  weak  Internal  market  ann 
the  uncertatntlea  of  the  external   market. 

There  Is.  In  fact,  no  real  consumers'  mar- 
ket In  Latin  America,  bec.iuse  75  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  population  live  at  the  subsistence 
level  This  meins  that  It  la  all  but  Impossible 
to  accumulate  capital  within  the  economy 
Insofar  as  the  external  market  Is  concerned 
Herrera  nf>tes : 

The  fundamental  structural  problems  (of 
the  econi>myi  remain  unsolved  Porem'St 
nmoag  t.he>=e  Ls  the  weakness  disi'liiyed  by 
the  external  trade  sector  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, short  and  long  term  prospects  for  the 
basic  commixlltles  produced  by  the  region 
are  rather  uncertain  and  Industrialization 
has  far  ;  to  compensate  for  the  extreme 
fluctuations  In  external  demand  because  of 
the  reduced  size  of  the  domestic  mnrket.^ 
and  the  lack  of  competitiveness  In  foreign 
markets. 

"Tills  weakeness  of  the  external  sector 
h.is  had  repercussions  on  the  Increasing  level 
of  long  term  external  public  debt  which 
has  Increased  fmm  5  7  billion  dollars  In 
1958  to  III  billion  dollars  In  1964.  The 
service  on  this  debt  has  Increased  durlne 
the  same  period  from  »780.0O0.0OO  In  1958 
to  1  6  billion  dollars  In  1964." 

Because  of  certain  basic  deficiencies.  Her- 
rera sees  little  hope  for  any  rapid  move 
toward  Integration.  He  lists  the  two  most 
Important  needs  as  transportation  and  com- 
munication To  point  this  up.  he  notes  that 
Latin  America  has  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
world's  railroad  network  and  3  2  per  cent 
of  the  all-weather  ro.td  system  Maritime 
transportation  Is  no  better  with  the  lack 
of  adequate  port  facilities  In  most  countries 
and  with  a  maritime  fleet  that  cannot  co.iie 
even  close  to  the  actual  needs  of  Intra-re- 
glon.ll  trade. 

Hardly  6  per  cent  of  the  cargo  er.terlnp  and 
leaving  the  region  is  carried  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican flag  ships,  which  receive  only  11  p;'r 
cent  of  the  area's  freight  charges.  This  Is 
why  In  recent  years  the  annual  balance  if 
payments  deficit  of  the  19  Latin  Amerlc;in 
republics  on  account  of  freight  insurance 
and  Blmilar  charges  amounts  to  about  *700.- 
000.000. 

One  reason  for  the  shipping  deficiency  Is 
the  monopoly  held  by  North  American  com- 
panies. These  companies  resist  any  effort  to 
break  their  monopoly  and  they  profit  gener- 
ously by  the  requirement  that  all  goods 
shipped  under  the  aid  program  must  be 
carried  in  United  State*  flag  ships.  This  cost 
factor  greatly  reduces  the  value  of  aid  the 
Latin  American  nations  receive. 

Central  America  has  made  far  more  rapid 
progreM  toward  Integration  than  South 
Anaerlca.  In  Central  America,  Intraregionai 
trade  has  tripled  In  four  years  and  Its  share 
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of  the  total  trade  of  the  region  Increased 
from  7  to  15  per  cent.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Bank  for  Economic  Integration  promotes 
through  loans  and  technical  assistance  re- 
gional industries,  highways,  electrification 
and  housing.  The  bank  has  Just  been  made 
administrator  of  an  Integration  fund  of  M2.- 
000  000  of  which  W5,0O0,0O0  came  In  a  40- 
year   loan   from   the  United   States   govem- 

ment.  ,  ,    ., 

•It  Is  impossible  for  a  disintegrated  Latin 
America,  with  rudimentary  or  backward  edu- 
cational systems,  with  only  a  few  research 
Institutions  comparable  to  those  found  In 
more  advanced  regions  of  the  world,  to  re- 
ceive ma.sslve  benefits  from  modern  tech- 
nologies," Herrera  says  -The  establishment 
of  a  Latin  American  common  market  would 
create  the  conditions  and  requests  for 
such  development.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  region  requires  Joint  scientific  and  tech- 
nical activities  to  share  the  Inherently  high 
cost  which  these  types  of  processes  Imply." 
He  believes  that  although  the  lag  Is  great 
In  South  America,  where  the  nine  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  countries 
have  set  1973  as  the  date  for  a  free  trade 
rone,  the  time  has  come  for  the  formation 
of  multlnatlon  mechanisms  to  speed  the 
process.  It  is  taking  place  to  some  degree  In 
parts  of  the  economy  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  founded  In  1950 
having  a  significant  effect  In  the  steel-pro- 
ducing countries.  A  study  looking  to  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  produce  urgently  needed 
fertilizers  Is  being  made  with  the  clear  Indi- 
cation that  this  can  be  done  far  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  on  a  regional  rath- 
er than  a  separate  national  basis. 

As  Herrera  notes,  there  are  signs  of  prog- 
ress. But  unfortunately,  they  are  few  and 
far  between  when  measured  against  the 
growing  need  of  the  great  region  that  Is  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  United  States.  It  could, 
as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Intended,  be- 
come the  star  example  of  development  of  a 
backward  area.  The  pattern  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  same  as  In  Africa  and  Asia — as 
North  America  grows  richer  Latin  America 
grows  poorer. 

[From  the  American  Banker,  May  13,  1965] 

Aim  or  Soft  Loans   Is  Solto  Growth 
(By  Felipe  Herrera,  president.   Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  Washington) 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  contributing  an  article  to  this 
special  Latin  American  edition.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  I  have  sought  to  point 
out  the  outstanding  highlights  of  the  Bank's 
activities. 

Five  years  in  the  life  of  the  Bank  have  Just 
gone  by,  so  In  this  article  I  shall  point  out 
the  highlights  of  the  Bank's  activity  in  the 
first  half  of  the  I960  decade,  and  outline 
tasks  which  I  believe  lie  ahead  for  it  in  the 
next  few  years.  I  shall  also  comment  briefly 
on  some  problems  facing  Latin  America  In 
obtaining  the  external  financing  required 
for  Its  future  development. 

Among  the  highlights,  which  I  was  able 
to  outline  at  the  Bank's  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing, held  In  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  late  last 
month,  are  the  following: 

A  lending  volume  which  has  risen  to  2T7 
loans  totaling  $1,252.1  million. 

A  trlplefold  Increase  in  the  Bank's  original 
tl  billion  financial  structure  as  member 
countries  sought  to  ensure  Its  future  lend- 
ing rate.  When  payments  on  all  the  Increases 
approved  by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors 
have  been  completed,  the  Bank's  authorized 
ordinary  capital  resources  will  have  risen  to 
$2.15  billion.  Its  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
to  slightly  more  than  $1.1  billion.  These 
figures  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund — the  $525  million  fund 
which  the  Bank  administers  under  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  within  the 
framework    of    the    Alliance    for    Progress — 


bring  the  Bank's  total  nsources  to  acme  $3.8 
billion. 

Disbursements  wblcb  had  gone  up  to  more 
than  two  mUllon. 

Technical  asslstancs  authorizations  of 
nearly  $35  million,  extended  in  both  reim- 
bursable and  non-reimbursable  form. 

Bond  sales  In  the  capital  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  of  more  than 
$272.6   million. 

In  connection  with  the  Bank's  lending,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Latin  American 
borrowers  put  up  nearly  twice  as  much  fi- 
nancing as  that  provided  by  the  Bank.  Thus 
the  total  cost  of  the  projects  which  the  Bank 
had  authorized  up  to  the  time  of  the  Asun- 
cion Meeting  was  $3,640  million. 

By  fields  of  activity  235%  of  the  Bank's 
lending  has  gone  Into  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities, 24.5 7o  Into  agriculture.  17.6%  into 
potable  water  and  sanitation,  17.2%  into 
housing,  and  10.9%  Into  power  and  trans- 
portation. The  remaining  6.6%  went  for 
higher  education,  pre-lnvestment  activities 
and  to  finance  exports  among  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

impact     of    BANK-riNANCED    BinLDING 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  recent  p&st 
has  been  the  rapidly  growing  rate  of  actual 
construction  of  projects  being  financed  with 
the  Bank's  funds.  A  few  statistics  serve  to 
Illustrate  this  real  impact  of  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivity on  the  Latin  American  scene. 

Ey  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
some  1 5  new  Industrial  plants  had  been  com- 
pleted. Four  new  ones  were  under  construc- 
tion and  building  was  going  forward  on 
seven  new  plants  and  the  expansion  of  14 
others.  Also,  1.500  credits  had  been  extended 
to  small  and  medltnn  enterprises  from  loans 
extended  by  the  Bank  to  development  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  some  1.4  million 
hectares  were  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion with  the  help  of  Bank  loans,  and  nearly 
100,000  credits  had  been  extended  to  farmers 
from  loans  to  development  agencies. 

Some  306  water  and  70  sewer  systems  had 
been  completed,  and  356  water  and  37  sewer 
systems  were  under  construction.  These 
ranged  from  systems  for  villages  of  less  than 
1  000  Inhabitants  to  such  multlmllUon  pop- 
ulation cities  as  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Buenos  Aires 
and  Santiago.  When  all  these  projects  are 
completed  they  will  have  benefited  some  24 
million  Inhabitants. 

A  total  of  64,000  housing  units  have  al- 
ready been  built,  a  similar  number  are  in 
various  stages  of  oonstructlon  and  slightly 
more  than  100.000  are  In  the  planning  stage. 

In  the  electric  power  fl.eld.  some  1,740,000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  and  8,300 
kilometers  of  transmission  lines  are  also 
under  construction. 

The  Bank's  activity  has  not  been  confined 
solely  to  financing  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. During  the  past  five  years  its 
counsels  in  regional  and  international  for- 
ums have  grown  steadily  mare  important, 
particularly  in  hastening  integration  in 
Latin  America,  in  helping  to  bring  about 
long-range  planning  of  Latin  America's  in- 
dividual and  collective  development,  in  pro- 
moting the  esseritial  aocial  reforms  provided 
for  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  in  seek- 
ing to  link  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  more  closely  to  the  financing  of  Latin 
America's  development. 

In  connection  with  the  Bank's  Increas- 
ing role  In  the  field  of  Integration,  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  formally  ex- 
pressed Its  "broadest  possible  support"  for 
the  Bank's  efforts  to  expedite  and  promote 
the  process. 

It  also  backed  the  Bank's  efforts  "in  Us 
capacity  as  the  multilateral  Institution  rep- 
resenting Latin  America  In  the  financial 
field"  In  seeking  Increased  financial  and 
technical  resotu'ces  from  non-member  coun- 
tries lor  Latin  America's  development. 


In  addition  to  Its  bond  sales,  the  Bank 
has  vigorously  sought  to  mobilize  resources, 
particularly  from  Western  Europe,  through 
the  sale  of  participations  In  Its  loans  (as  It 
does  In  the  United  States  also)  through  the 
administration  of  funds  under  trust  arrange- 
ments and  through  parallel  financing  op- 
erations. Through  this  means  the  Bank  ex- 
pects to  have  mobilized  within  a  short  while, 
In  one  form  or  another,  funds  from  non- 
member  countries  estimated  at  more  than 
$120  million. 

FUTURE    TASKS    OtTTLINED 

While  these  accomplishments  are  remark- 
able, much  still  remains  to  be  done.  For  the 
future  I  should  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
tasks  that  still  lie  ahead  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  if  it  is  to  strengthen  its  effec- 
tiveness in  contributing  to  a  solution  of 
Latin  America's  economic  problems. 

First,  the  Bank  must  redouble  its  efforts 
to  help  Latin  American  countries  to  achieve 
higher  rates  of  economic  growth  at  both  the 
national  and  regional  levels.  The  Bank's  ac- 
tivities must  be  governed  by  the  principle 
that  national  and  regional  development  go 
hand-ln-hand  and  provide  the  dynamic  Im- 
petus needed  to  benefit  all  our  peoples. 

Second,  the  Bank  must  strengthen  Its 
multilateral  character,  striving  always  to 
bring  the  more  advanced  members  of  the 
system  Into  closer  association  with  the  less 
advanced  ones  In  order  to  help  them  over- 
come their  backwardness.  This  aspiration  of 
the  Bank  reflects  the  true  spirit  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress, 

Third,  the  Bank  must  continue  to  expand 
its  lending  capacity  progressively  and  wisely, 
always  seeking  to  bring  about  balance,  In  Its 
lending  activities,  between  economic  and 
social  investments,  between  Infrastructure 
and  processing  activities  and  between  agri- 
culture and  Industry.  The  Bank  must  also 
strive  for  harmony  between  sound  balance- 
of-payments  positions  and  more  Intensive 
and  effective  Internal  growth  and  between 
an  efficient,  well-managed  public  sector  and 
a  dynamic  and  productive  private  enterprise 
sector. 

Fourth,  as  disbursements  have  mounted 
and  construction  projects  has  gone  forward 
apace,  the  Bank  has  had  to  devote  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  Its  attention  to  safe- 
guarding the  proper  execution  and  admin- 
istration of  Its  Investments.  In  the  future  it 
will  have  to  devote  even  more  effort  to  this 
aspect  of  its  activities. 

Fifth,  the  Bank  must  step  up  Its  activity 
In  helping  member  countries  to  improve 
their  financial  mechanisms,  to  evaluate  their 
financing  needs  and  to  train  their  manage- 
ment personnel. 

SPECIAL    LATIN    AMERICAN    PROBLEMS 

Having  said  this  about  the  Bank's  activi- 
ties and  its  future  role.  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  briefly  to  problems  connected  with  fi- 
nancing Latin  America's  development. 

Development  financing  projects  are  closely 
Identified  with  prevailing  trends  In  foreign 
trade  and  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that,  until  Latin  American  exports 
are  able  to  generate  sufficient  foreign  cur- 
rency earnings  to  cover  import  require- 
ments— particularly  for  capital  goods — t.he 
region  will  have  to  stipplement  Its  own  sav- 
ings with  public  and  private  funds  obtained 
abroad. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  during  periods  of 
weakness  in  Its  foreign  income  sector.  Latin 
America  has  had  to  resort  to  borrowing  funds 
on  the  International  markets,  often  under 
unfavorable  terms  and  conditions.  Many  of 
the  problems  besetting  certain  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  stem  from  this  situation. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  after 
a  thorough  country -by -country  review,  con- 
cluded that  regional  balance-of -payments 
deficits  on  current  account  would  amount  to 
$1.1  billion  in  1965,  and  $1.4  billion  in  1966. 
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It  the  cost  of  senice  cm  the  foreign  public 
debt  and  compulsory  minor  increases  in  in- 
ternational monetary  reserves  is  added  to 
this  figure.  Latin  America  s  gross  foreign  fi- 
nancial requirements  icoutd  be  $3.2  billion 
in  1965  and  $2S  billion  m  1966. 

TbeM  requirements  have  to  be  met  by  ad- 
ditional public  Investment,  direct  private  in- 
veetment  and  suppliers'  credits.  However,  at 
present  tbls  1b  not  happening.  Although  dls- 
bursementa  on  loans  already  authorized  are 
estimated  this  year  at  »l  3  billion  and  pri- 
vate Inveetments  at  $200  million,  and  re- 
financing of  short-term  Indebtedness  In  var- 
ious countries  Is  expected  to  be  substantial, 
the  gap  remaining  In  Latin  America's  for- 
eign financing  points  up  the  need  for  a  fur- 
ther broad  expansion  of  public  and  private 
financing  from  abroad 

An  argument  can  be  made,  and  Justifiably, 
that  the  mere  Injection  of  new  funds,  par- 
ticularly In  the  form  of  credits,  may  bring 
about  a  short-term  solution.  However,  it  also 
tends  to  extend  imbalances  into  the  future, 
with  the  same  disadvantages  now  being  ex- 
perienced by  some  Latin  American  countries. 

NEKD    FOR    "SOrr  "     LOANS 

All  of  these  factors  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  criteria  malnUlned  by  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Governors  and  by  Its  Board  of  Directors 
during  the  past  few  years  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica not  only  needs  foreign  credit,  but  that 
such  credit  must  be  provided  on  conditions 
that  will  not  excessively  burden  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  over  reasonable  periods 
of  time.  This  Is  why  the  Bank  must  be  able 
to  count  on  funds  that  can  be  loaned  on  soft 
or  flexible  conditions. 

In  the  decade  between  1956  and  1966.  for 
example,  Latin  America's  foreign  public  debt. 
payable  In  hard  currencies  at  terms  of  more 
than  one  year,  will  have  increased  147  "c, 
from  $4.3  bUllon  to  $10  6  billion.  During  the 
same  period  of  time,  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  will  have  virtually  tripled,  from 
$456  million  to  $1  36  billion  a  year. 

Tbus,  while  the  foreign  debt  service  bur- 
den. In  relation  to  balance-ot-paymenU  re- 
ceipts on  current  account,  was  5  5';  in  1956, 
it  reached  15.4%  in  1964  The  rates  in  1964 
In  four  Latin  American  countries  exceeded 
20%.  with  amortization  accounting  for  IS'c 
of  the  service. 

More  than  SO'"  of  priding  foreign  in- 
debtedness must  be  paid  withm  the  next 
five  years.  Only  28  "c  has  a  term  of  more  than 
10  years. 

Latin  America  is  in  a  poeltlon  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  but  It  needs  cooperation 
on  the  International  level  to  prevent  a  de- 
terioration In  lu  terms  of  trade  which  have 
been  fljmer  In  the  last  two  years  than  In 
previous  ones,  registering  a  gain  of  8'^'  in 
the  Index  level  between  1961  and  mld-1964. 
Latin  America  still  needs  understanding 
from  the  capital-exporting  countries  of  the 
problem  of  servicing  its  past  debts,  and  it 
needs  a  greater  fiow  of  financial  resources 
from  other  regions. 

It  is  Imperative  also  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  work  out  sound  domestic  finan- 
cial policies  In  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
flationary pressures  that  conspire  to  un- 
balance its  foreign  sector. 

In  addition,  Latin  American  nations  must 
strengthen  the  process  of  regional  economic 
Integration  as  an  essential  tool  in  achieving 
adequate  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment growth  levels. 


CLEAR  THINKING 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Pickle] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  Willard  Dea- 
son  delivered  an  outstanding  and  dy- 
namic address  before  the  Association  of 
ICC  Practitioners  last  month  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

He  presented  such  a  fine,  common- 
sense  approach  to  our  national  problems 
that  I  want  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

Against  a  background  of  dissidence 
and  criticism,  he  reminded  us  of  our 
great  rational  accomplishments,  and  he 
emphasized  the  great  need  and  hope  for 
the  future,  and  the  vital  role  that  we,  as 
individuals,  and  we,  as  a  Nation,  must 
play. 

I  have  long  known  Commissioner  Dea- 
son  and  long  admired  and  respected  his 
wi.sdom  and  counsel,  and  I  believe  your 
reflection  on  his  message  can  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  promote  a  better  general 
understanding  of  the  challenges  which 
wp  face. 

There   being    no   objections.   I   insert 
Commissioner  Deason's  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Lets    Cuss    the    Gover.nment.    or.    What's 

Right  Wtth  America 
(Remarks  by  WUlard  Deason,  Commissioner, 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission,   before 
the  Association  of  l.C  C   Practitioners,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  June  22,  1967) 
As    a    schoolboy    in    south    Texas,    I    was 
taught   to   love   and   honor   our   country,   to 
respect   Its   fl.ig.   to  believe   In   Its  greatness. 
I  Imagine  you  were  to(j 

Today.  It  seems  that  some  people  have 
lost  Eight  of  that  greatness  They  have  em- 
barked on  a  path  of  negative  thinking;  of 
downgrading  or  berating  their  own  govern- 
ment. For  them,  every  day  in  every  way, 
thlni^s  are  getting  worse  and  worse. 

The  "hawks"  tell  us  that  we  should  esca- 
late our  foreign  Involvements 

The   "doves"  cry  that  we  should  deescalate. 
Some    critics    decry    big    government    and 
cuss  the  government's  welfare  programs. 

Others  believe  the  programs  should  be 
enlarged 

Labor  wants  higher  salaries. 
Business  grouses  about  too  much  regula- 
tion. 

Some  critics  believe  that  our  high  schools 
are  Inadequate. 

Others    believe   jur   colleges   are   teaching 
the  wrong  things. 
Teachers  claim  they  are  underpaid. 
And    college    professors    want    more    aca- 
demic freedom. 

Housewives  complain  that  food  prices  are 
too  high. 

The  farmer  complains  that  farm  prices 
are  too  low 

To  many  Journalists  would  have  us  believe 
America  Is  on  her  last  social,  economic,  and 
moral  legs. 

And  everyone  cusses  taxes. 
With  all  these  tales  of  doom  and  gloom. 
I  was  mildly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  thou- 
sands of  scientists,  doctors,  and  engineers 
from  other  countries  who  are  pouring  Into 
the  United  States  each  year.  This  so-called 
"brain  drain"  annually  Involves  as  many 
foreign  doctors  as  30  medical  schools  can 
graduate.  Five  thousand  foreign  engineers 
and  scientists  come  to  America  annually. 
And  nearly  40'"c  of  the  physicists  who  re- 
ceived their  Ph.  Ds  abroad  end  up  In  the 
US-A. 

What  lures  these  people  to  American 
shores?  Higher  Incomes?  Better  living  stand- 


ards? Professional  opportunities  based  on 
ability  alone? — There  must  be  something 
right  with  America. 

In  my  own  mind,  I've  attempted  to  rec- 
oncile the  position  of  those  who  would  cuss 
America  with  the  position  of  the  educated 
Immigrant  who  would  like  to  adopt  this 
country  as  his  home.  Is  It  that  people  In 
foreign  lands  Just  haven't  gotten  the  word 
on  how  bad  things  are  here?  Or  Is  It  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  some  would  have 
us  Imagine?  I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious. 
Most  of  us  are  simply  too  busy  complaining 
and  cussing  to  sit  down  and  count  our 
blessings. 

On  the  occasion  of  Herbert  Hoover's  90th 
birthday,  he  said  these  things:  "The  critics 
say  we  seem  to  be  In  a  very,  very  bad  way. 
and  engaged  In  our  decline  and  fall.  Criticism 
Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul,  but  we  must 
beware  that  if  does  not  upset  our  confidence 
m  ourselves.  So  perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  Americans  to  take  stock  and  to  think 
something  good  about  themselves." 

That's  what  my  talk  Is  about  today.— 
What's  right  with  America. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  let's  count  our 
blessings.  Let's  compare  for  the  cussers  some 
of  our  present  day  conditions  with  the  "good 
old  days."  or  In  relation  to  conditions  found 
In  other  countries.  First,  let's  look  at  our 
educational  system: 

Fifty  years  ago.  only  lOT  of  our  young 
people  finished  high  school.  Today,  that 
figure  Is  nearly  75 '"r— more  than  double  that 
of  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  or  Great 
Britain. 

Fifty  years  ago,  about  4'T^  of  our  young 
people  went  on  to  college.  Today,  that  figure 
is  nearly  40'"; . 

Only  10%  of  the  j-oung  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  go  on  to  Institutions  at 
higher  learning. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  protesters  and 
marchers. 

During  the  second  week  of  May,  our  dally 
new.spapers  and  TV  news  programs  gave  us 
a  full  dose  of  the  "peaceniks"  who  Invaded 
the  Pentagon,  stomped  on  Its  tulips,  and 
slept  m  Its  halls.  The  sleep-Ins  numbered 
12   A  bare  dozen. 

During  the  same  week,  over  10.000  young 
Americans  walked  Into  military  enlistment 
centers  and  offered  their  services,  and  per- 
haps their  lives,  for  our  country.  Let  me 
repeat  the  figure — over  10.000  first  term  en- 
listments in  one  week.  Unfortunately,  one 
student  carrying  a  sign — wearing  a  beard 
and  protesting  about  something,  or  burning 
a  draft  card  gets  the  front  page  billing.  Yet, 
how  much  have  you  read  or  seen  on  TV 
about  these  10.000  youngsters  who  volunteer 
er.ch  week? 

In  the  past  year  or  so  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  City  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  over-expoeed  to  hippies,  teeny-boppers, 
and  dissident  college  students.  They  take 
turns  at  cussing  their  university,  cussing 
their  state,  or  cussing  their  National  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  meantime,  not  enough  has 
been  said  about  California's  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  where  60.000  serlous-mlnded 
young  men  and  women  will  graduate  this 
year. 

Now  a  word  about  the  economy : 
Inflation  and  the  proverbl.il  shrinking  dol- 
lar are  favorite  targets  for  the  cussers.  But 
let's    translate    these    criticisms    Into    com- 
parisons In  buying  power. 

The  International  Labor  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  reports  that  the  average  Rus- 
sian labors  four  times  as  long  as  the  average 
American  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef.  Six  times 
as  long  for  a  pound  of  butter.  And  eleven 
times  as  long  for  a  dozen  of  eggs.  In  China, 
these  Items  are  not  available  to  the  average 
worker  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  long 
he  l:ibors.  And  how  about  the  farmer?  The 
value  of  farm  property  has  Increased  3  fold 
m  the  last  50  years — and  total  farm  Income 
has  Increased  every  year  since   1931, 
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Americans  are  the  best  fed,  best  paid,  and 
best  educated  people  In  the  world. — That's 
what's  right  with  America. 

How  about  our  health  conditions? 
Deaths  from  once  dread  causes  have  been 
cut  In  half  In  the  last  50  years.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  nearly  doubled  In  the  last  100 
years.  Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  cut 
In  half  In  Just  the  last  30  years.  Artificial 
kidneys  now  In  use  soon  ■will  be  Joined  by 
the  artificial  heart.  Measles  are  being  re- 
tired to  the  pages  of  history. 

Medicare  has  recently  forged  an  extraor- 
dinary partnership  Involving  19  million 
elderly  persons  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
doctors. 

Under  the  medicare  program,  5.5  million 
Americans  already  have  received  physicians' 
services  and  3  million  have  received  hospital 
care. 

I  do  not  suggest  to  you,  however,  that  all 
Is  perfect.  We  still  have  many  problems  In- 
cluding unemployment  and  poverty.  And 
even  though  America's  poorest  housing  Is  In 
a  luxury  class  for  the  masses  of  other  na. 
tlons,  by  our  standard,  we  still  have  Blums. 
In  1960.  however,  the  Federal  Government 
declared  war  on  these  problems. 

Today,  there  are  7  million  fewer  people 
living  In  poverty  than  there  were  seven 
years  ago. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from 
5.7%  to  less  than  4%. 

The  actual  number  out  of  work  has  been 
cut  by  I'i  million. 

Operation  head  start  has  given  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  chUdren  from  poor  families 
a  leg  up  on  education. 

More  than  one  million  persons  are  receiv- 
ing job  training  under  Federal  programs, 
compared  to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Of  this  progress.  President  Johnson  has 
said:  "We  may  never  live  to  see  an  America 
without  poverty,  but  we  may  see  an  America 
where  a  lifetime  of  poverty  Is  not  the  Inevi- 
table fate  of  a  child  born  Into  It."  Those  of 
us  here  today  are  Immediately  Interested  In 
transportation — let's  examine  It. 

The  transportation  Industry  Is  far  from 
Immune  from  criticism.  But  I  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  determine  exactly  what  position  the 
cussers  occupy.  On  the  one  hand,  we  read 
and  hear  that  there  Is  too  much  regulation, 
that  public  policies  and  regulation  are  out- 
moded, or  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
its  fingers  In  too  many  pies.  Many  of  these 
same  cussers  seem  to  be  the  first  to  cry  foul 
when  the  word  "deregulation"  Is  mentioned 
or  when  a  change  of  policy  Is  hinted.  Some 
of  the  most  vocal  would  be  left  holding  the 
bag  If  the  government  were  to  withdraw  its 
Interest  In  transportation. 

Let's  Just  see  how  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, In  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
enment,  has  progressed  under  regulation — 
or  as  some  cussers  would  say — In  spite  of  It. 
Today.  16  million  trucks  serve  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

In  both  quality  and  quantity,  America's 
Interstate  highways  and  secondary  roads  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 
The  rate  of  revenue  growth  for  motor 
carriers  In  1966  approached  10%.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  gross  national  product  growth 
rate. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
bus  Industry  has  Increased  steadily  since 
1960. 

By  standards  of  the  dienial  past,  railroads 
appear  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  recovery 

For   the   fifth    consecutive    year,    railroad 
freight  volume  has  grown  by  better  than  5%. 
The  rate  of  return  on  Investment  for  rail- 
roads reached  a  10-year  high  last  year. 

Rail  mileage  In  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

With  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, highspeed  rail  transportation  will  be- 
come a  reality  this  fall. 

Airline  passenger  miles  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
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United  States  scheduled  airline  Industry 
has  recorded  an  annual  growth  rate  of  13.6% 
over  the  last  16  years. 

America  exceeds  all  nations  of  the  world 
In  passenger  miles  flown. 

With  the  aid  at  the  Federal  Government, 
the  supersonic  transport  soon  will  be  a 
reality. 

What  do  all  these  figures  mean?  Simply 
that  while  America's  population  has  grown 
by  less  than  60%  since  1939.  the  volume  of 
passenger  travel  and  freight  traffic  has 
tripled. 

Looking  around  me  today,  I  feel  safe  In 
saying  that  the  Practitioners'  Association 
does  not  look  as  though  it  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now  let's  summarize: 

What's  right  with  America? 

Our  educational  system  Is  second  to  none. 

We  are  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world. 

Our  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  In  the 
world. 

We  produce  more  goods — consume  more 
goods — transport  more  goods  than  any  na- 
tion In  the  world. 

We  own  29%  of  the  world's  railroad 
mileage. 

We  own  60%  of  Its  automobiles  (and 
there's  no  3-year  waiting  period  to  buy  one) . 

We  own  47%  of  its  trucks. 

We  own  43  7o  of  its  radios. 

We  own  35%  of  its  electa-lc  power  output. 

We  own  25%  of  its  steel. 

Our  health  conditions  rank  favorably  with 
those  of  all  other  coun-tries. 

Although  we  account  for  only  6%  of  the 
world's  population,  we  own  almost  50%  of 
its  wealth. 

What's  right  with  America? 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important — 
America  is  a  nation  whose  citizens  are  free 
to  ciiss  the  government — without  fear  and 
without  recrimination. 

If  I  could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  stop 
the  cussing,  I  would  not  do  so.  But  in  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  paraphrase  President 
Hoover  with  this  thought,  "Let's  not  cuss 
so  loud  and  long  that  tee  wpset  our  confi- 
dence in  ourselves." 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
St  Germain]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  essence  of  the  antlpwverty  program 
Is  to  make  productive  members  of  society 
out  of  those  citizens  who  cannot  help 
themselves  due  to  the  agonizing  chains 
of  poverty. 

It  attempts  to  transform  recipients  and 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance 
into  self-sustaining  contributors  of  so- 
ciety. Because  of  this  admirable  objec- 
tive, the  antlpoverty  program  Is  worthy 
of  our  continued  support  and  attention, 
for  it  has  cast  new  light  on  many  areas 
of  our  society  where  once  only  darkness 
prevailed. 

One  of  the  many  programs  Initiated 
by  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  has  generated  light  where  poverty 
once  cast  Its  ugly  shadow  Is  the  Upward 
Bound  program. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  to  receive 
a  very  admirable  report  from  the  OfBce 


of  Economic  Opportunity  concerning  an 
Upward  Bound  project  imdertaken  at 
•Washington  State  College  involving  a 
group  of  high  school  students  from  pov- 
erty families. 

The  success  story  that  it  tells  is  worthy 
of  much  note.  Therefore,  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  insert  this  letter  into  tlie 
Record : 

Office  of  Economic  Opportttnitt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7, 1967. 
Hon.  F^RNAND  J.  Sx  Germain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoii,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  St  Germain:  I  thought 
you  would  be  Interested  In  the  details  of  the 
Western  Washington  State  College  Upward 
Bound  program  which  was  described  In  part 
In  the  Time  magazine  issue  of  May  26.  The 
background  of  that  story,  we  feel.  Is  most  Im- 
pressive and  represents  the  kind  of  effect 
Upward  Bound,  a  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, Is  having  on  the  way  higher  education 
responds  to  the  poverty  high  school  graduate. 

Incidentally,  the  former  director  of  Up- 
ward Bound  at  Western  Washington  State, 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Billings,  is  now  here  in  the 
agency  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  national 
Upward  Bound  program.  It  was  he  who  was 
most  responsible  for  the  accomplishments 
there. 

Western's  program  began  in  the  summer  of 
1965  as  one  of  18  OEO  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  test  the  effectiveness  of  pre-coUege 
programs  for  poverty  high  school  youngsters. 
Fifty  11th  grade  high  school  students  were 
recruited  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  ghettos 
and  Washington  Indian  reservations  in  May 
of  1965  and  brought  to  the  campus  in  June, 
27  girls  and  23  boys.  Eighteen  of  the  young- 
sters were  Negro,  17  were  white,  12  were 
American  Indian  and  3  were  oriental.  All 
were  from  poverty  families  and  the  average 
high  school  grades  among  the  group  was  a 
C-,  clearly  not  the  "college-going"  American 
student. 

The  campus  program  consisted  of  two 
parts;  (1)  An  intensive  academic  program 
developed  around  subjects  which  are  his- 
torically stumbling-blocks  for  college  fresh- 
men— science,  mathematics,  composition, 
history,  and  literature.  (2)  An  equally  inten- 
sive program  of  cultural  enrichment  consist- 
ing primarily  of  film  festivals,  dramatics, 
aUiletlcs  and  excursions. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  60  young- 
sters returned  to  their  homes  to  complete 
their  senior  year.  To  assist  them  in  their 
high  school  programs,  the  college  Upward 
Bound  staff  organized  tutorial  centers  In  the 
high  school  districts,  staffed  by  volnuteers 
from  vitally  interested  Community  Action 
Agencies,  school  district  teachers,  graduate 
students,  and.  In  the  case  of  Indian  young- 
sters, by  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  by  VISTA  personnel. 

All  fifty  youngsters  successfully  completed 
their  senior  year  and  49  of  them  returned  to 
the  Western  campus  for  the  second  eight 
weeks  residential  summer.  The  second  sum- 
mer, while  much  like  the  first,  differed  in 
that  each  student  was  enrolled  in  one  regu- 
lar college  class.  If  the  youngsters  success- 
fully completed  the  class,  college  credit  was 
given;  If  the  youngster  failed  the  class,  no 
record  was  made  of  the  failure. 

In  September  of  1966,  forty-foxir  of  the 
original  50  youngsters  enrolled  at  the  college 
for  their  first  full  academic  year  as  regular 
freshmen.  Western's  Trustees  pledged  ad- 
mission to  all  Upward  Bound  students  who 
successfully  completed  the  Upward  Bound 
program.  (Only  six  of  the  youngsters  would 
have  been  eligible  for  admission  under  West- 
ern's regular  entrance  requirements.)  Of  the 
six  who  did  not  enroll,  four  married,  one  en- 
listed In  the  Navy  and  one  transferred  to 
nurse  training  in  her  community.  After  con- 
siderable difficulty,  adequate  financial  sup- 
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port  for  the  youngsters  was  obtained.  It  con- 
Blated  of  a  combination  of : 

Oranta  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1905,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loan*.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Scholarships, 
Indian  Tribal  Scholarships,  and  College 
scholarships  obtained  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Beyond  admitting  the  youngsters  to  the 
college  and  worltlng  out  financial  packages 
for  them : 

1.  The  "Associated  Student  Body"  at  the 
college  organized  an  extensive  tutoring  so- 
ciety which  was  available  to  the  Upward 
Bound  students  whenever  necessary.  It  was 
much  used. 

2.  The  College  administration  made  the 
youngest  and  most  enthusiastic  faculty 
members  available  to  these  particular  stu- 
dents aa  counselors. 

3.  The  College  reduced  the  minimum 
course  load  for  Upward  Bound  youngsters 
who  were  in  academic  difficulty. 

4.  The  College  brought  UB  parents  to 
campus  as  guests  of  the  college  for  visita- 
tions and  conferences. 

6.  The  College  aggressively  sought  sources 
of  financial  support  for  the  youngsters  from 
service  clubs,  lodges,  private  Industry. 

Perhape  the  key  to  the  success  of  West- 
em's  program  Is  In  the  support  it  received 
from  the  college  trustees  who  announced, 
wben  the  project  began:  "This  may  well  be 
the  most  significant  program  this  college 
will  sponsor  in  the  second  half  of  this  cen- 
tury." 

We  hope  and  expect  that  Upward  Bound 
will  xiltimately  be  successful  in  generating 
the  same  sort  of  significant  and  remarkable 
change  throughout  American  higher  educa- 
tion. As  a  crucial  part  of  the  Community 
Action  Program,  Upward  Bound  will  con- 
tinue to  reach  young  people  who  have  con- 
sistently been  overlooked,  and  to  draw  upon 
all  aTallable  conununlty  resources  to  propel 
these  youngsters  out  of  poverty  for  good. 

With  erery  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Geobge  D.  McCabtht, 
Ataistant  Director  for  Congressional  Re- 
iMtitmt. 


THE  AMERICAN  GI  FORUM  OP 
TEXAS  SUPPORTS  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleoian  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oon- 
ZALxz]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  OI  Forum  of  Texas,  at  Its  con- 
vention In  San  Antonio,  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  July  1.  a  resolution  strong- 
ly supporting  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  commending  it  for  its  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  migrants  and  farm- 
workers. The  forum  went  "on  record  as 
vigorously  and  strongly  opposing  any 
move  which  would  abolish,  diminish,  or 
dismember  the  OEO.  and  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  and  appropriate  additional 
funds  to  the  OEO."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  echo 
these  sentiments.  Many  of  these  mi- 
grants and  farmworkers  are  Mexican 
Americans  and  I  believe  that  OEO  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  In 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  any  partisan  political 


manemer  which  would  decrease  the  op- 
portunity of  the  poor  to  better  them- 
selves as  would  the  "opportunity  cru- 
sade. ' 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
the  t-ext  of  this  excellent  resolution : 
The  A.viERic.A.v  GI  Forum  or  Tex.^s  Sippoars 
War  on   Poverty 

The  American  GI  Forum  of  Texas  Issued  a 
resolution  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  especially  In  re- 
gard to  Its  work  on  behalf  of  Mexican-Amer- 
icans. 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous 
vole  on  July  1  at  the  Forum's  convention  in 
San  Antonio.  It  states: 

"Whereas,  among  Federal  agencies  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  one 
of  the  most  concerned,  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  plight  and  needs  of  the  Mexican- 
American  people,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity recognizes  that  to  bring  people  out  of 
poverty  they  must  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves, has  provided  for  democratic  involve- 
ment of  the  people  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems and  h.is  maintained  the  flexibility  to 
respond  positively  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape  to  the  specific  needs  of  impoverished 
Americans,  including  Mexican-Americans, 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  those  who,  oblivious 
to  many  of  the  problems  of  the  people,  would 
seek  to  abolish  the  OEO  .md  place  programs 
in  the  older,  less  responsive,  more  bureau- 
cratic agencies,  and 

•Whereas,  in  the  State  of  Texas  the  Forum 
Is  cognizant  of  and  concerned  with  the  slow 
pace  in  which  conununlty  action  Is  being 
Implemented  among  the  Mexican-.^merlcan 
population : 

"Be  It  resolved  therefore,  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  both 
In  his  capacity  as  Director  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs,  be  urged  to  Issue  directives 
which  would  promote  more  involvement  of 
the  poor  through  employment  of  Mexican- 
Americans  In  policy-making  positions  In  the 
Regional  Office  and  the  Lmplemenuitlon  of 
programs  which  would  result  In  the  needed 
Involvement  of  the  poor,  and  In  meaningful 
community  action. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  »he  .\merlcan 
GI  Forum  of  Texas  In  State  Convention  1967. 
go  on  record  as  vigorously  and  strongly  op- 
posing any  move  which  would  abolish,  di- 
minish or  dismember  the  OEO,  and  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  strength- 
en and  appropriate  additional  funds  to  the 
OEO. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  GI  Forum 
of  Texas  go  on  record  commending  the  OEO 
migrant  program  and  Its  successes  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  American  Farm  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  Mexican-Americans. 

"Finally,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  American 
GI  Porum  of  Texas  be  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  each  Congressman  and 
Senator  in  Texas,  and  that  each  Individual 
member  of  this  organization  be  urged  to  con- 
tact his  or  her  congressman  to  express  the 
support  for  OEO  reflected  In  this  resolution." 


SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  PEANUTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ABBrrrl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peanut 
producers  of  the  Virginia-Carolina  area. 


to  my  knowledge,  are  having  real  finan 
cial  difHculty  so  far  as  their  farming  op- 
erations are  concerned  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  action  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  the  support  price  of 
peanuts  and  the  increased  cost  of 
production. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
adamant  in  his  determination  not  to  in- 
crease the  support  price  for  peanuts.  The 
peanut  producers,  through  their  proper 
representatives,  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  peanut-producing  areas  and  other 
interested  people,  have  pointed  out  per- 
sonally, by  letter  and  otherwise,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  proper  increase  in  price 
supports.  In  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  Mr.  William  V. 
Rawlings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pea- 
nut &  Hog  Growers  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Robert  B.  Delano,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; many  other  representatives  of 
the  peanut  producers;  many  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  peanut- 
producing  areas,  and  myself  pointed  out 
to  the  Secretary  personally  why  not  only 
there  was  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
support  price  but  that  such  an  increase 
was  fully  justified,  factually  and  statisti- 
cally. Unfortunately  no  increase  was 
forthcoming.  Rumor  has  it  that  certain 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  stated  over  the  telephone  and 
perhaps  otherwise  that  Members  of 
Congress  representing  peanut-producing 
areas  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  no  real  price  support  in- 
crease was  justified. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  Member 
of  the  Congress,  but  for  myself  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  have  never 
agreed  to  any  such  statement,  nor  did  I 
know  that  no  increase  was  being  given 
until  I  was  informed  by  the  Secretary's 
Office  of  his  decision  on  the  price-support 
program  after  the  meeting  to  which  I 
referred  heretofore.  I  have  spoken  to 
other  Congressmen  from  peanut-produc- 
ing areas  and  those  with  whom  I  have 
talked  assured  me  that  they  made  no 
such  statement  or  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  9,  1967,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Delano,  president  of  the  Vir- 
gmia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  situation  con- 
fronting our  peanut  producers.  The  Vir- 
ginia Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  an  out- 
standing farm  organization.  It  has 
worked  with  and  hard  for  our  farmers 
throughout  Virginia.  I  commend  them 
for  their  achievements  and  for  the 
splendid  work  they  have  done  and  are 
doing.  The  president,  Robert  Delano,  is 
a  close  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  is 
dedicated  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
farmers  and  Virginians  as  a  whole  and, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  as  follows: 
VnciNiA  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Richmortd,  Vo.,  June  9, 1967. 
The  Sechetart  or  Aoricui-turi;, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Secretart:  The  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Pedeo-atlon  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  economic  plight  ot  our  Virginia 
peanut  prxjducers. 

I  appeared  before  a  hearing  held  by  your 
Department  on  March  20  of  this  year  along 
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with  other  farm  leaders  and  peanut  produc- 
ers urging  that  you  increase  the  support  level 
for  peanuts. 

We  believe  that  the  pricing  situation  and 
quality  increase  of  peanuts  produced  Is  ao 
well  documented  by  information  previously 
presented  to  you  that  an  Increase  in  sup- 
port price  of  S36.00  per  ton  should  be 
granted  for  this  market  season. 

The  peanut  Industry  is  faced,  as  is  every 
other  phase  of  our  agriculture,  with  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  cost  of  operation.  It  costs  our 
peanut  producers  money  to  improve  the 
quality  standards  of  their  product.  The  sup- 
port price  on  peanuts  today  Is  considerably 
less  for  a  higher  average  grade  than  it  was 
earlier  for  a  lesser  average  grade.  In  addition 
to  the  reduced  support  price,  we  find  also 
that  the  national  allotment  is  a  million 
acres  less  than  the  wartime  peak  of  2.6  mil- 
lion. These  factors,  combined  with  the 
greatly  increasing  production  costs,  place 
peanut  producers  in  a  dire  financial  bind. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  many  of 
our  Virginia  papers  stating  that  peanut 
producer  Income  had  been  increased  and 
his  general  financial  situation  was  quite 
satisfactory.  Virginia  peanut  producers  were 
quite  surprised  to  see  such  a  statement 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  at  least  as  far  as 
peanut  Income  Is  concerned. 

This  news  item  was  released  by  your  De- 
partment. We  respectfully  request  that  this 
Item  be  looked  into  and  that  the  public 
record  be  corrected.  We  further  request  that 
you  reconsider  your  earlier  decision  not  to 
grant  an  Increase  in  peanut  support  price 
and  proceed  to  grant,  for  the  market  season, 
the  $36.00  per  ton  Increase  for  peanuts  as 
recommended  by  the  peanut  industry, 
■yours  truly, 

Robert   B.    Delano,   President. 


THE  PUERTO  RICAN  FAMILY  AND 
THE   ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  able 
and  distinguished  constituent  of  mine, 
Dr.  Frank  Cordasco,  of  Montclalr  State 
College,  has  written  a  very  outstanding 
criticism  of  Oscar  Lewis'  "La  Vlda:  A 
Puerto  Rican  Family  and  the  Culture  of 
Poverty,  San  Juan  and  New  York." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  Is  vitally  in- 
terested in  Improving  the  lot  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  fellow  Americans  and 
integrating  this  group  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  without  sacrific- 
ing their  ancient  Hispanic  culture,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  all  Members 
of  this  House  are  given  the  opportimity 
of  reading  the  "other  side."  Thus,  it  Is 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  this  outstanding  cri- 
tique by  a  very  distinguished  American 
scholar. 

Dr.  Cordasco's  article  follows: 
The  Puerto  Rican  Family  and  the  Anthro- 
pologist: Oscar  Lewis,  "La  VmA,  and  the 

CULTtTRE  of  POVERTT" 

iBy  Frank  M.  Cordasco,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Montclalr  State  College,  educational 
consultant.  Migration  Division,  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico) 

Pew  Ehiropean  scholars  (and  fewer  Ameri- 
can  savants)    have   managed   to  scale   tlie 


ramparts  of  academe  and  carry  their  Intel- 
lectual wares  Into  the  lay  market  place: 
those  who  have,  almost  Inevitably,  have 
earned  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  their  pro- 
fessional confreres,  and  the  countless  dollars 
of  dilettantish  lay  readers  who  have  acquired 
fashion  and  prized  erudition  In  frenzied  pur- 
suit of  the  erstwhUe  academicians.  Most 
often,  historians  and  sociologists  (Cesare 
Lombroso,  GugUelmo  Perrero,  Oswald  Spen- 
gler,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  W.  G.  Sumner  come 
easily  to  mind)  have  made  the  trek  from 
Parnftssus  into  the  valley  of  discord.  Succes- 
sively, they  have  tltUlated,  infuriated, 
amused  and  mesmerized  their  lay  audiences : 
they  have  cast  dazzling  pearls  before  raucous 
crowds,  and  they  have  counted  ducats;  and 
few  have  remembered  to  return  home  to  their 
Olympian  lairs.  The  latest  of  the  academic 
itinerants  is  the  anthropologist  Oscar  Lewis 
who  has  studied  Blackfeet  Indians  in  Canada, 
farmers  In  Texas,  and  the  culture  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  And  all  of  this  he  has 
done  well;  but  with  the  publication  of  La 
Vido.i  Professor  Lewis  has  disappeared  into 
the  lay  gethsemane  to  which,  with  some 
timorous  fUrtation,  his  Five  Families  ( 1959 ) , 
The  Children  of  Sanchez  (1961)  and  Pedro 
Martinez  (1964)   had  earUer  brought  him. 

La  Vida  (an  enormously  thick,  nondescripto 
Teutonic  volume)  Is  the  first  of  a  series  on 
Puerto  Rican  slum  families  In  San  Juan  and 
New  York  which  Professor  Lewis  plans.  It  is 
part  of  the  burgeoning  literature  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  and  beyond  the 
accolades  it  has  received  from  book  distribu- 
tion clubs,  (which  have  been  ecstatic  in  their 
praises)  La  Vida  has  been  haUed  as  "  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  Important  books  published  in 
the  United  States  this  year;"  cautioned 
against.  In  that  (Its)  Insights  .  .  .  will  de- 
pend upon  the  compassion  and  perception 
of  the  reader;"  and  energetically  questioned: 
"Is  he  (Professor  Lewis)  describing  Puerto 
Rlcans,  ...  or  Is  he  describing  exceptional 
people,  leading  exceptional  lives,  who  re- 
semble their  fellow  Puerto  Rlcans  only  in 
limited  ways?" " 

THE    PLAN    OF    "LA    VIDA" 

Basic  to  any  of  these  considerations  is 
Professor  Lewis'  plan  for  La  Vida,  and  his 
theory  of  the  "culture  of  poverty"  out  of 
which  the  plan  evolves.  If  the  plan  of  La 
Vida  is  deceptively  simple.  Professor  Lewis' 
"culture  of  poverty"  la  not;  yet  one  is  mean- 
ingless without  the  other,  and  it  is  not  the 
portraiture  of  La  Vida  (a  vast  pathological 
Eloge)  which  gives  validity  to  the  theory, 
but  rather  the  theory  which  is  the  deus  ex 
machina  of  Professor  Lewis'  vast  social 
tableau. 

The  plan  for  La  Vida  takes  on  Zolaesque 
proportion:  some  three  hundred  Individuals 
cross  Its  pages.  While  preparing  the  volume 
Professor  Lewis  studied  nineteen  related 
households,  eleven  in  San  Juan  and  eigh'.  in 
New  York;  and  data  on  twelve  other  house- 
holds appear  In  the  book.  The  Rios  family 
which  Is  presented  "consists  of  five  house- 
holds, a  mother  and  two  married  daughters 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  a  married  son  and  daugh- 
ter in  New  York.  The  mother,  Fernanda 
Puentes  ...  Is  now  living  with  her  sixth  hus- 
band m  La  Esmeralda,  a  San  Juan  slum.  Her 
children — Soledad,  twenty-five;  Pellcita, 
twenty-three;  SlmpUclo,  twenty-one;  and 
Cruz,  nineteen — were  born  to  Fernanda  while 
she  was  living  In  free  union  with  her  first 


«  La  Vida:  A  Puerto  Rican  Family  in  the 
Culture  of  Poverty — San  Juan  and  New  York. 
By  Oscar  Lewis.  Random  House  (1966).  669 
pp.  $10.00 

»  See  the  reviews,  respectively,  of  Michael 
Harrington,  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
November  20,  1866,  p.  1;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Pltz- 
patrlck,  America,  December  10,  1966,  p.  778; 
and  Nathan  Olazer,  Commentary.  February, 
1967,  p.  83.  See  also  the  negative  sentiments 
In  the  review  by  Joseph  Monserrat,  "A  Puerto 
Rican  FamUy,"  Natural  History  (April  1967) . 


husband,  Christobal  Rlos,  a  light-skinned 
Puerto  Rican."  Professor  Lewis'  family 
kaleidoscope  revolves  about  Fernanda  In  San 
Juan;  Soledad  in  New  York;  Pellcita  In  San 
Juan;  SlmpUclo  in  New  York;  and  Cruz  in 
San  Juan.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale  of  two  cities 
of  life-styles  largely  recorded  on  tape  which 
Professor  Lewis  has  edited  to  present  the 
details  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  Rios  family 
with  Karamazovlan  affectlessness.  And  there 
Is  no  absence  of  detail.  What  emerges  is  a  vast 
panorama  of  social  and  psycho-pathology; 
cruelty  and  violence;  deceit;  the  subtleties  of 
human  degradation;  endemic  social  deviance; 
the  "game"  of  prostitution;  consensu. »1 
unions:  and  abandonment;  and  omnipresent 
sex  never  missing  from  the  lives  of  the 
protagonists  and  recorded  with  such  llteral- 
uess  of  language  and  an  unrestrained  abun- 
dance of  detail  by  Professor  Lewis  that  It 
initially  shocks  and,  then,  revolts  the  reader.^ 
The  Rlos  family  are  a  dramatis  personae  In 
search  of  an  author  and  In  a  curious 
Plrandellean  twist.  Professor  Lewis  not  only 
furnishes  a  play,  bvit  a  theory  as  well.  Tt  Is 
this  theory  (the  "Cultvire  of  Poverty" j  which 
translates  La  Vida  Into  Balzaclan  reality  or 
into  grotesque  illusion. 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY 

Professor  Lewis  (by  his  own  statement) 
originated  the  concept  of  the  "Culture  of 
Poverty":  as  a  conceptual  model,  he  has  at- 
tempted Its  precise  definition.  The  trick  lies 
In  distinguishing  between  "poverty"  and  the 
"culture  of  poverty":  for  the  Rios  family  Is 
not  representative  of  the  poor,  but  rather 
of  the  subculture  of  poverty  (Professor  Lewis 
uses  the  shorter  form);  and  this  subculture 
of  poverty  focuses  upon  the  individual  per- 
sonality rather  than  ujKin  the  group  (that 
is,  upon  the  family  and  the  slum  commu- 
nity).' Lewis  defines  the  "culture  of  poverty" 
as,  "...  both  an  adaptation  and  a  reaction 
of  the  poor  to  their  marginal  position  in  a 
class-stratified,  highly  individuated,  capital- 
istic society.  It  represents  an  effort  to  cope 
with  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  despair 
which  develop  from  the  realization  of  the  Im- 
probability of  achieving  success  In  terms 
of  the  values  and  goals  of  the  larger  society. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  traits  of  the  culture  of 
poverty  can  be  viewed  as  attempts  at  local 
solutions  for  problems  not  met  by  existing 
Institutions  and  agencies  because  the  people 
are  not  eligible  for  them,  cannot  afford  them 
or  are  Ignor.art  or  .>;usplclovis  of  them."  (p. 
xllv).  However,  Professor  Lewis  Is  quick  to 
add  that  the  "culture  of  poverty"  is  .  .  .  not 
only  an  adaptation  to  a  set  of  objective  con- 
ditions of  the  larger  society.  Once  It  comes 
Into  existence  It  tends  to  perpetuate  itself 
from  generat.'on  to  generation  because  of  its 
effects  on  the  children.  By  the  time  slum  chil- 
dren are  age  six  or  seven,  they  have  usually 
absorbed  the  ba.-lc  values  and  attitudes  of 
their  subculture  und  are  not  psychologically 
geared  to  take  full  advantage  of  changing 
conditions  or  increased  opportunities  which 
may  occur  In  their  lifetime."  (p.  xlv) .  Daniel 
Moynihan  refines  the  theory  and  adds  still 
other  Ingredients:  "...  these  families  and 
the  communities  they  make  up  (In  the  cul- 
ture of  poverty)   tend  to  transmit  from  one 


'  See  the  description  of  Soledad's  relation- 
ship with  Benedecto  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
pervasive  lurldity,  pp.  217  ff . 

'  Of.  Michael  Harrington's  definition  of  the 
"culture  of  poverty"  In  his  The  Other  Amer- 
ica (1961).  See  also  Elizabeth  Herzog,  "Some 
Assumptions  About  tl?e  Poor."  The  Social 
Service  Review,  December  1963,  pp.  389-402; 
and  Nathan  Olazer,  loc.  cit.,  supra.  Professor 
Lewis  is  not  without  historical  predecessors 
who  have  attempted  to  fashion  a  viable  theory 
out  of  the  poignant  evocations  and  delinea- 
tions of  human  misery:  Henry  Hayhew's 
London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  (1861- 
62)  is  an  analagous  tableau;  and  so  Is  the 
literary  and  sociological  canon  of  Mld- 
Vlctortan  England. 
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generatlcm  to  the  next,  tratta  and  circum- 
stances which  help  perp«»tuate  their  condi- 
tion. There  to  nothing  absolute  about  thia: 
M  many  Individuals,  no  doubt.  leave  the 
culture  aa  remain  In  It.  and  on  one  level  the 
propooltlon  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
assertion  that  the  poor  rarely  Inherit  larse 
estates."  {Commentary,  February  1967.  p  36 
The  Italics  have  been  added  1 

This  adaptive  ambience,  Professor  Lewis 
finds  both  creative  and  the  .source  of  (;reat 
strengths  (with  Its  own  structure  and  ra- 
tionale, aa  a  way  of  life),  bu'.  with  the  key 
tralta  of  fatalism  and  a  low  level  of  a.iplra- 
tlon  "(which)  helps  to  reduce  frustration, 
(and  with)  the  legitimization  of  short-range 
hedonism  (which)  mikes  possible  spon- 
taneity and  enjoyment."  Within  these  theo- 
retic constructs.  Professor  Lewis  analyzes  the 
"culture  of  poverty"  against  four  sets  of  char- 
acteristics: (1)  the  lack  of  effective  participa- 
tion and  Integration  of  the  poor  In  the  major 
Institutions  of  the  larger  society:  (2)  poor 
housing,  crowding,  gregarlousness.  and  a 
minimum  of  organization  beyond  the  level 
of  the  nucleiur  and  extended  family;  (3)  the 
basence  of  childhood  as  a  specially  prolonged 
and  protected  stage  In  the  life  cycle;  early 
Initiation  Into  sex.  free  unions  or  consensual 
marriages,  high  Incidence  of  abandonment 
of  wives  and  children,  female-centered  fami- 
lies, lack  of  family  stability,  authoriurlan- 
Ism;  (4)  marglnailty.  helplessness,  depend- 
ence and  Inferiority.  la  essence.  IX  one  Is 
disposed  to  accept  the  thesis.  Professor  Lewis' 
discussion  Is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
"culture  of  poverty." 

Lewis  develops  the  thesis  and  basic  meth- 
odology in  a  lengthy  introduction  ipp.  xl-lv) 
which  must  be  read  If  the  book  is  to  be  kept 
In  Its  proper  setting.  The  socio-economic  cor- 
relates of  the  theory,  mutatis  mutandis,  vis 
a  vis  the  Negro  community  were  developed 
by  Daniel  Moynlhan  In  The  Case  For  Na- 
tiOTial  Action  (1965).  Although  Lewis,  at  no 
point  In  any  substance,  relates  his  "culture 
of  poverty"  to  the  schools  and  education, 
Moynlhan  does.  In  a  review  of  the  contro- 
versy spawned  by  The  Negro  Family  (the 
Moynihan  Report),  he  gives  the  theory  a 
significant  and  new  dimension:  "At  the  mo- 
ment, Negroes  are  placing  enormous  confi- 
dence In  the  Idea  that  quality  education  can 
transform  their  sltu.itlon.  But  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  education  has  this  potential. 
Last  summer,  the  U.3.  Office  of  Education 
Issued  Its  report  on  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity"  based  on  the  study  .  ,  .  ordered 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  available  to  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  as  compared  with  the 
white  majority.  The  report  (The  Coleman 
Report)  .  .  .  radically  confounded  expecta- 
tion. Negroes,  It  turned  out.  tested  badly  at 
the  outset  of  their  schooling,  and  worse  at 
the  end  of  It.  But  the  qu.illty  of  the  schools 
they  attended — shockingly  segregated  schools 
— was  not  In  fact  significantly  different  from 
that  of  schools  attended  by  whites  and 
others.  More  Impwrtant.  the  regression 
analysis  carried  out  for  the  study  produced 
the  astounding  proposition  that  the  quality 
of  the  schools  has  only  a  trifling  relation  to 
achievement  .  .  .  the  two  gre;\t  determinants 
of  outcome  turned  out  to  be  family  back- 
ground and  social  peer  group."  {Covtmenta- 
Ty,  February  1967.  p.  44  ) 

THX    VAST    SLOUGH    OF     "LA    VIDA" 

Caught  In  the  vast  slough  of  La  Vidxi.  the 
central  question  for  the  Rlos  family  U  their 
typicality:  Is  Professor  Lewis  describing  ex- 
ceptional people,  leading  exceptional  lives, 
who  resemble  their  fellow  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
only  limited  ways?  The  very  viability  of 
Lowls"  theory  of  "the  culture  of  poverty" 
depends  on  the  answer  to  this  crucial  ques- 
tion. Unfortunately.  Professor  Lewis  Ls  ana- 
blguoua  in  his  answer.  Although  he  dis- 
claims the  represenuiUveness  of  the  Rlos 
family  ("I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
study  deals  with  only  one  segment  of  the 


Puerto  Rlcan  population  and  that  the  data 
should  not  t)e  generalized  to  Puerto  Rlcan 
society  as  a  whole  '».  he  still  claims  a  much 
larger  slgn.flcance  and  typicality  "Tlie  Rlos 
family  woiild  probably  be  classified  as  a 
multi-problem  family  by  most  social  work- 
ers, but  It  Is  by  no  means  an  extreme  ex- 
ample nor  Is  It  the  worst  I  have  encuuntered 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  slums."  and  he  extends 
his  observation  by  noting,  "The  history  of 
the  Rios  family  .  .  .  suggests  that  the  pat- 
tern of  free  unions  and  multiple  spouses 
was  not  limited  to  the  poor  It  h.is  been  a 
w!d»>5prc  d  pittorn  rimong  wealthy  rural 
families'  (pp  xsvlll-xxlx) .  In  much  of  the 
data,  the  tendency  Is  always  the  cultivation 
of  a  specl.i!  perspective  even  If  this  leads 
Professor  Lewis  to  distortion. 

CONTLNCINO    DOUBTS 

Clearly,  continuing  doubts  frame  a  crucial 
question:  is  La  Vuia  a  study  of  the  culture 
of  lower-class  Puerto  Rican  life;  or  Is  It  a 
study  of  the  culture  of  radically  disorganized 
forms  of  slum  life?  D'jea  ail  poverty  lead  to 
Professor  Lewis'  culture  of  poverty?  For  the 
theory  must.  If  It  has  any  validity,  be  more 
than  the  adaptation  to  the  urban  ambience 
which  Is  Its  nexus:  Is  It  (for  Professor 
Lewlsi  culture  Itself?  All  of  the  Indices  of 
Professor  Lewis'  "culture  of  poverty"  (Its 
marglnailty.  and  Its  helplesaness.  Its  sex  and 
lis  prostitution)  are  related  to  poverty,  but 
is  the  microcosm  which  Professor  Lewis 
sketches  in  the  macabre  vignettes  of  the 
Rlos  family  the  very  substance  of  poverty 
Itself? 

The  controversy  which  surrounds  La  Vida 
win  obscure  many  of  the  Important  ques- 
tions It  raises.  It  will,  unhappily,  over- 
shadow the  tremendous  struggle  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  (both  on  the  main- 
land and  In  the  Island  i  to  confront  the 
realities  of  the  grim  socl:il  and  economic 
problems;  »  It  virlll  minimize  the  gains 
achieved  In  mainland  schools;  •  It  will  regis- 
ter as  crude  parodies  the  poetic  pathos  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  poor  '  And  It  will  be  widely 
read,  misinterpreted  and  misused. 


» See  p-irtlcularly.  Dorothy  D.  Bourne  and 
James  R  Bourne,  Thirty  Years  of  Change  in 
Puerto  Rico  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger 
(1966)  i;  and  The  Puerto  Rwan  Community 
Development  Project:  Un  Proyecto  Puertor- 
riquciio  De  Ayuda  itutua  Para  El  Desarrollo 
De  La  Comunxdad  (New  York:  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  Forum   (1964)  i. 

•  "Most  of  our  children  are  brought  up  In 
homes  where  the  language  and  culture  Is  still 
mostly  shaped  alona;  the  way  of  life  piarenta 
lived  in  Puerto  Rico  This  Is  good  and  posi- 
tive and  It  hiis  to  be  so  because  parents  them- 
selves c.-innot  transmit  what  they  do  not 
know,  but  here  Is  where  the  school  enters  as 
the  Institution  that  will  help  transmit  the 
new  culture  into  a  child's  life,  and  for  that 
matter  Into  the  home  as  a  whole.  We  pledge 
our  supvort  In  all  aspects  where  community 
support  win  be  needed,  "  Statement  of  Car- 
men Dlnos  (Supervisor  of  the  Education  Pro- 
gram of  the  Migration  Division  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  before  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City.  March  11, 
1966.  See  also,  P.  Cord.isco.  "Puert<3  Rlcan 
Fuplla  and  American  Education."  School  and 
Society,  vol.  95  (February  18.  1967),  pp.  116- 
119. 

'  "Rlcardo  Sanchez  came  from  where  the 
sugar  cane  Ls  higher  than  a  man  to  the  plaza 
In  old  San  Juan  where  the  buses  marked 
Aeropuerto  stop.  He  came  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  and  three  suitcases  and  a 
paper  bag  and  the  prumlse  from  a  brother 
In  Harlem.  New  York,  that  there  was  work 
to  be  found  In  fabrica.  The  work  In  the  sugar 
cane  was  over  for  the  season  and  Rlcardo  had 
found  nothing  else.  The  government  would 
pay  him  •?  every  two  weeJts  for  thirteen 
weeks  before  the  season  began  again,  and 
then  with  the  season  he  would  get  (3.60  a  day 


VOTE  ON  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  LA- 
BOR DISPUTE  AFFECTING  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  I'.entleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAMDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15  when  the  House  was  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  railway  labor  dispute, 
I  voted  for  the  Pepper  amendment  to 
strike  section  5  of  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  arbitration. 

I  did  so  because  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  and 
it  was  my  understanding  on  that  date 
that  there  would  be  no  railway  strike  If 
the  Pepper  amendment  was  adopted.  I 
have  always  strongly  supported  free  col- 
lective bargaining  in  labor-management 
ixegotiations  of  labor  disputes,  and  my 
record  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  32  years  of  public  service  bears  this 
oirt. 

Yesterday  this  Nation  was  caught  in 
the  grip  of  a  national  emergency  be- 
cause of  the  combined  strike  and  lockout 
of  the  railroad  craft  unions.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  informed 
President  Johnson  that  between  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  rail  lines  had 
closed  down  by  noon,  and  predicted  the 
rail  paralysis  would  be  complete  by  last 
midnight. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  told  the  President  the  railway 
strike  was  having  "an  immediate  impact 
on  the  movement  of  ammunition  and 
heavy  eqmpment  to  ports  of  embarka- 
tion for  Vietnam.  Ammunition  cars — a 
thousand  each  week — must  move  without 
interruption  to  support  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam." 

President  Johnson  told  the  Congress 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  commuters 
found  It  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  to 
their  Jobs  yesterday;  400.000  carloads  of 
freight  had  been  stranded;  shipments  of 
fresh  vegetables,  meats,  and  other  per- 
ishable foods  had  been  halted;  mail  de- 
liveries of  packages  and  parcels,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  had  been  embar- 
goed by  the  Post  Office. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  Americas  national  security 
were  in  jeopardy.  Our  national  interest 
was  at  stake. 

Paced  with  this  set  of  circumstances, 
I  voted  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
providing  for  settlement  of  the  railroad 
labor  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  still  opposed  to  com- 
pulsorj-  arbitration.  I  do  not  think  that 
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for  eight  hours  In  the  srin.  He  had  done  it 
before,  as  his  fathers  had  done  It  but  this 
time  he  toid  himself  he  wanted  something 
more,  'It  Is,'  he  said,  "no  good  to  be  poor."  " 
Dan  Wakefield.  Inland  in  the  City.  The  World 
of  Spanish  Harlem  (New  York:  Houghton 
MlfOln.  1959),  p, 23. 


this  is  the  way  to  settle  labor  disputes 
in  a  free  and  open  society.  But  the  trans- 
cendent issue  before  the  House  when  the 
vote  was  taken  last  night  was  the  na- 
tional interest — ^the  necessity  of  a  free 
government,  and  its  free  people,  to  pro- 
tect itself  at  home  and  overseas. 

I  was  not  voting  on  a  party  issue  nor 
a  partisan  political  issue.  I  was  not  vot- 
ing in  the  interest  of  labor  nor  of  man- 
agement. I  was  voting  my  conscience  on 
an  issue  of  paramount  importance — the 
national  interest  and  against  delays  In 
ammunition  and  supply  shipments  to  our 
troops  in  Vietnam.  , 


RIGHT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
INQUIRY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Shaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHELAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  "disassociating"  Itself  from 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee. 

I  have  not  personally  investigated  the 
financial  operations  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  thus 
cannot  and  will  not,  make  any  accusa- 
tion as  to  its  misrepresenting  itself  to 
both  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Congress. 

However,  our  colleague  from  New 
York  has  imdertaken  an  Investigation 
of  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  he  had 
good  reason  to  ask  an  official  probe. 
This  is  his  prerogative,  and  certainly  his 
responsibility  if  the  facts  demand  such 
action. 

This  prerogative,  and  this  responsi- 
bility, fall  to  each  of  us  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  disquieting  to  me 
to  see  a  precedent  established  which  may 
discourage  and  deter  anyone  in  this  body 
from  accepting  the  duty  of  speaking  out 
and  investigating  any  pertinent  facts 
relative  to  our  legislative  responsibilites. 


A  TRIBUTE  AND  A  LESSON 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  teirible  toll 
of  life  and  personal  Injury,  the  damage  to 
private  property,  and  the  aggravation  of 
racial  bitterness,  the  riots  in  Newark  last 
week  had  a  less  apparent  result.  My  close 
friend,  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
New   Jersey,   Richard   J.   Hughes,   was 


forced  by  this  tragic  riot  to  divert  his 
energies  from  his  attempts  to  achieve 
peace  and  progress  to  the  very  basic  task 
of  restoring  law  and  order  to  the  streets 
of  his  State's  cities.  Governor  Hughes 
turned  to  this  job  as  he  turns  to  all  jobs — 
with  great  ability  and  energy.  Order  is 
now  being  restored  an^  the  attempts  to 
repair  the  devastation  are  In  progress. 

It  behooves  us  in  the  Congress  to  again 
tisk,  why  was  there  a  riot?  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  easy  answer.  I  diligently  read 
all  the  reports  of  the  riots  in  the  New 
Jersey  as  well  as  the  New  York  and 
Washington  newspapers,  and  I  talked 
with  responsible  persons  on  the  scene  in 
Newark.  According  to  these  news  reports 
and  my  personal  conversations,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  riots  had  been  start- 
ed or  aided  in  any  way  by  "outsiders." 
However,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
all  too  familiar  causes  of  riots  as  we 
have  come  to  know  them  were  present: 
inadequate  housing,  high  unemployment, 
problems  with  the  police,  and  a  belief  by 
the  Negroes  that  the  local  government 
was  imresponsive  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

These  causes  are  by  now  well  known. 
They  are  highlighted  in  a  recent  column 
by  David  S.  Broder,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  18,  and 
which  I  insert  in  this  Record  for  the 
Members'  attention.  Mr.  Broder's  col- 
umn is  not  only  a  tribute  to  Governor 
Hughes,  but  more  Importantly,  contains 
a  lesson  for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
It  follows: 

Tus  Lesson  or  Richard  J.  Hughes 
(By  David  8.  Broder) 

For   an   object   lesson   In   the   ability   of 
events  In  this  tragic  time  to  make  a  mockery^ 
of  the  aspirations  of  even  the  most  decent 
men,  consider  the  case  of  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey. 

Last  month  Gov.  Hughes  helped  set  the 
stage  for  the  Kosygln-Johneon  summit  by 
providing  an  acceptable  meeting  place  In 
the  unlikely  town  of  Olaseboro,  N.J. 

Last  Wednesday  In  Washington,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  that  launched  the 
Democratic  Party  toward  its  first  fully  de- 
segregated  national   convention   In    1968. 

And  then  last  weekend,  decent,  deter- 
minedly optimistic  Dlcfc  Hughes  found  him- 
self in  the  oommand  poet  of  a  war  against 
what  be  termed  the  "criminal  insurrection" 
of  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Newark,  bis 
state's  largest  city. 

What  a  measure  of  our  times  for  a  man 
like  Hughes  to  be  fighting,  not  for  peace 
or  for  progreas,  not  for  Integration  or  the 
Great  Society,  but  for  the  rudimentary  civil 
order  that  Is  the  first  condition  of  any  society 
at  all.  When  a  Dick  Hughes  can  be  hauled 
bock  from  the  area  of  bis  real  aspirations 
in  order  to  do  a  police  Job,  it  says  something 
about  otir  country  and  our  world. 

Until  last  month,  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans beceime  at  least  dimly  aware  of  Hughes 
as  the  Kewple  doU-Iooking  man  who  wel- 
comed the  President  and  the  Soviet  Premier 
-to  Olaseboro,  he  was  known  outside  his  own 
state  only  to  that  small  circle  of  men  to 
whom  government  and  politics  are  a  full- 
time  concern.  But  within  that  circle,  Dick 
Hughes  has  a  repxitation  that  Is  ten  feet 
tall. 

Terry  Banford,  the  lormer  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  who  has  Just  completed  a 
massive  two-year  stady  of  the  states,  re- 
marked recently  that  "Dick  Hughes  is  tun- 
ning the  best  state  government  in  the  coun- 
try." That  Judgment  is  echoed  by  Johnson 
Administration  ofBdala. 


What  Is  particularly  Impressive  about 
Hughes'  record  In  New  Jersey  Is  his  effort 
to  focus  state  government  concern  on  the 
two  major  domestic  problems  of  our  time. 
urban  life  and  education.  Last  year  he  hired 
the  bmilant  Paul  Tlvlsaker  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  head  a  new  state  depart- 
ment of  urban  aflairs  that  has  already  be- 
come a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Last  month  he  persuaded  Ralph  Dungan. 
one  of  the  ablest  of  John  Kennedy's  stall 
men.  to  return  from  his  post  as  Ambassador 
to  Chile  to  become  New  Jersey's  Chancellor 
of  Higher  Education. 

In  Party  affairs,  too,  Hughes  has  more  than 
carried  his  weight.  Under  Kennedy  and 
again  under  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  the  Pres- 
ident has  had  a  tough  political  problem  he 
has  turned  it  over  to  Hughes. 

Last  week,  Just  two  months  after  he  took 
over  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  equal  rights  committee,  Hughes 
won  a  signal  victory:  a  unanimous  agreement 
from  Southerners  and  civil  rights  advocates 
on  a  formula  that  will.  In  his  judgment, 
guarantee  Integrated  delegations  from  all  the 
Southern  states  for  the  first  tinxe  since  Re- 
construction. 

Typically.  Hughes,  a  devout  Catholic  and 
devoted  family  man,  declined  to  discuss  the 
achievement  simply  In  political  terms.  What 
the  committee  had  done,  he  said,  was  to  "re- 
deem the  moral  pledge"  of  equal  rights  made 
at  the  1964  convention  and  thus  "saved  the 
soul  of  the  Democratic  Party."  Not  even  the 
cynics  in  the  press  found  those  sentiments 
Inappropriate  from  that  source. 

And  then  Hughes,  the  host  at  Hollybush. 
the  toast  of  Washington,  went  home  to  find 
In  Newark  the  latest  violent  manifestation  of 
the  Civil  War  between  the  "two  nations" 
that  no  longer  peacefully  co-exist  in  this 
country. 

There,  in  a  State  which  has  done  as  much 
as  any  to  deal  with  Its  urban  problems,  lay 
feeterlng  a  slum  that  bred  as  much  hatred 
as  the  compounds  of  South  Africa.  To  add 
to  the  Irony,  one  of  the  complaints  of  Its 
Inhabitants  concerned  the  decision  to  raze  50 
acres  of  their  slum  for  a  new  State  College 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  which  would  be 
part  of  Ralph  Dungan's  domain. 

So  Richard  Hughes,  having  patiently  ne- 
gotiated the  admission  of  Negro  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  from  the  old 
slave-holding  states,  went  home  to  supervise 
the  militia's  offensive  against  the  Negro 
rioters.  Dick  Hughes,  the  model  Governor, 
saw  his  dreams  going  up  in  flames  and  said, 
"the  line  might  as  well  be  drawn  here  as 
anywhere." 

What  does  this  tell  us  beyond  the  tragedy 
of  the  man  himself?  It  tells  us,  I  think,  that 
time  has  run  out  on  this  country,  that  even 
its  most  far-sighted  leaders  must  recognise 
now  that  they  must  shift  their  focus  to  the 
crisis  at  the  heart  of  our  own  society.  Before 
we  can  bring  peace  and  security  to  Vietnam 
or  the  world,  before  we  can  provide  the  qual- 
ity of  education  our  children  deserve,  before 
we  can  achieve  any  of  our  major  goals,  we 
must  stop  penning  Negroes  In  poverty  Into 
cages  In  the  centers  of  our  cities.  No  matter 
what  It  costs,  the  slums  must  go.  This  has 
to  be  one  Nation,  not  two.  and  unless  we  face 
that  fact  now,  all  of  us  will  be  consumed  by 
the  tragedy  that  overwhelmed  Richard 
Hughes  last  week. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1967 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Priedel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcqbs  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  C?allfomla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nals of  American  history  clearly  show 
that  our  Nation  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  every- 
where. That  is  why  we  are  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  We  founded  our  country  on 
democratic    principles    and    today    our 
commitment  to  freedom  is  worldwide  in^ 
full  recognition  that  the  cause  of  humah* 
righte  and  personal  dignity  remains  a 
universal  aspiration. 

In  1959.  the  Congress  showed  historic 
Initiative  In  passing  the  captive  nations 
resolution— Public  Law  86-90.  This  year 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  marked 
during  the  week  of  July  16-22.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  more  than  42  million 
people  In  some  27  different  captive  na- 
tion* our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
concern  for  their  serious  plight  under  the 
ruthless  heel  of  their  Red  Communist 
overlords  and  taskmasters. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  Middle  East 
war  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
Is  now  rearming  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
countries  In  order  that  they  may  again 
commit  aggression  agamst  our  sister 
democracy  In  that  important  part  of  the 
world— the  State  of  Israel— Captive  Na- 
tions Week  takes  on  added  significance. 
Here  can  be  seen  further  evidence  of  the 
Communist  endeavor  to  extend  their 
nefarious  influence  a^jainst  the  free 
world. 

The  nations  under  Communist  dom- 
lnatk>n  look  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
citadel  of  human  freedom,  for  leader- 
ship In  bringing  about  their  eventual  lib- 
eration and  independence  and  in  restor- 
ing to  them  the  enjoyment  and  benefits 
of  their  respective  religious  freedoms. 
and  of  their  individual  liberties. 

I  most  strongly  urge  that  everyone 
give  their  support  to  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  participate 
in  the  nationwide  observance  of  this  spe- 
diJal  week.  By  our  doing  so.  we  not  only 
encourage  the  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  not 
to  give  up  their  hopes,  but  we  also  give 
notice  to  the  entire  world  that  we  oppose 
aggression  and  communism  wherever  it 
appears.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  these  captive 
nations  will  become  free  and  independ- 
ent and  Join  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  HOUSING  UNDER 
SECTION  220  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSINO  ACT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr 
BARirrrl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker,  a  re- 
cently Issued  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  other  body  has  made  recommenda- 
tions to  amend  the  section  220  urban  re- 
newal   housing    program    which,    while 


well-intentioned.  Indicates  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  section  220  program 
and  which,  if  adopted,  would  seriously 
cripple  the  urban  renewal  program.  Our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  ha:;,  as  you 
know,  sponsored  many  different  types  of 
housing  programs  to  provide  housing  for 
low-income  groups,  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped,  for  cooperative  hous- 
ing—in other  words,  for  many  purposes. 
The  main  objective  of  the  section  220 
program  is  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  rundown  housing  in  slum  areas 
and  to  build  new  housing  in  slum  cleared 
areas.  Obviously,  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing in  areas  of  this  kind  requires  differ- 
ing apprai-sal  techniques  and  differing 
incentives  to  get  the  housing  built  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  law  permits  FHA 
Insured  loans  on  section  220  projects  to 
be  based  on  "replacement  cost"  rather 
than  "value"  which  entails  the  usual 
"economic  soundness"  concept  which 
governs  FHAs  regular  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  request.  Secretary 
Weaver  of  HUD  has  furnished  the  sub- 
committee with  a  report  i-jivlng  in  detail 
the  reasons  why  "replaceraent  cost"  is  a 
necessary  ba.sis  for  establishing  the  max- 
imum FHA  Insured  220  loan  and  I  in- 
clude Secretary  Weavers  letter  In  the 
Record  so  that  our  colleagues  will  have 
a  better  under.standins  of  the  program'.s 
legislative  hlstorj-  and  why  replacement 
cost"  instead  of  -value"  is  essential  un- 
der the  section  220  program: 

The  .SrcRin^RY  "T  Hoi'SINC 

AND  Urban   Ditvixopmknt. 
Washington.  D  C  .  July  13.  1967 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  .\  Barrett. 

Cfiairman.  Subcommittt-e  on  Hoanng.  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Hr^use 
of  ReprescntofuiM.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr    Chairman      I   am   responding   to 
your   request    (or   commenis   on   the   recom- 
menditllous  made  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee    on    Government   Operations 
niiule    by   the   Permanent   Subt'ommlltee  on 
Investigations  (Senate  Report  No    369 1    that 
"economic  soundness'  requirements  be   Im- 
posed In  the  administration  oT  the  FHA  ur- 
b.-in    renewal    program    under   section    220   of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  these  rec- 
ommendations They  are  In  strllcing  contrast 
to  the  legislative  history  In  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House 

The  primary  purpoee  of  the  secUon  220 
program  is  to  provide  financing  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  housing  in  slum 
areas  and  new  housing  projects  In  areas 
cleared  of  sluma  1  hese  housing  proje<-ta,  lo- 
cated in  areas  with  an  uncert,un  fviture.  en- 
tall  substantially  more  rulta  than  those  con- 
structed m  nelghborluxxls  of  established  and 
stable  values  I  iiese  risks  are  especially  acute 
during  the  early  stages  of  development  whiie 
the  area  l.s  in  a  tran.sltlun  period  and  the 
stlgmiis  resulting  from  former  contlltiuiis  are 
bel:ig  uvercome 

Some  FHA  prograziu  are  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  housing  of  low  and  moderate 
income  families  This  Is  not  true  of  the  sec- 
tion 220  program,  where  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  assisting  our  cities  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  sound  and  viable  tax  biise  In  re- 
development areas  While  our  ellorta  are  In- 
creasingly directed  to  the  housing  of  low  and 
moderate  income  fanulles  in  these  are.is.  It 
has  been  recoguLzed  from  the  ouuset  that 
some  relocation  of  families  Ls  necessary  and 
that  some  higher  Income  bousing  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  la  desirable  In  the  orderly 
Improvement  and  redevelopment  of  the  cltlea 


and  In  bringing  about  a  desirable  economic 
mix. 

In  certain  other  FHA  programs,  the  law  re- 
quires a  finding  of  "economic  soundness. ' 
HlBtorlcally  and  traditionally,  the  use  of  this 
term  has  been  considered  by  the  FHA  as  a 
conservative  mandate  from  the  Congress 
With  such  a  mandate.  Insurance  risks  were 
undertaken  solely  on  the  basis  of  value  con- 
cepts as  distinguished  from  cost  considera- 
tions Furthermore,  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  particular  care  was  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams to  avoid  exposures  which  would  re- 
sult in  expense  Ui  the  government  over  and 
above  receipts  In  the  form  of  fees  and  mort- 
gage Insiirance  premUuns  paid  by  those  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  programs  It  was 
believed  that  premium  Income  and  fees 
should  be  suIBclent  to  pay  costs  of  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  Insurance  losses,  thereby 
avoiding  any  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  To 
accomplish  these  alms,  an  analysis  Is  made 
of  each  transaction  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining that  the  risk  Is  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property 
It  Is  also  necessary  to  establish  that  the 
projected  Income  stream  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
meet  debt  service  requirements  plus  a  rca- 
.sonable  return  on  the  equity  Investment 

Some  of  the  major  criticism  directed  at  the 
FHA  In  the  past  has  been  on  the  basis  of  its 
conservatism  If  It  was  to  assume  a  position 
of  leadership  In  the  encouragement  of  loans 
for  Important  social  objectives,  such  as  the 
rebuilding  of  the  central  cities.  It  required 
direction  from  the  congressional  policy  m.Tk- 
ers  Such  direction  in  the  section  220  urbiui 
renewal  program  was  clearly  and  unmls- 
Uikably  provided  by  the  Congress.  The  statu- 
tory term  "economic  soundness"  was  not  In- 
cluded as  a  requirement  and  "replacement 
cost '  wiis  substituted  for  "value."  with  the 
genuine  expectation  that  the  social  values  In- 
volved, especially  financial  assistance  to 
beleaguered  cities  seeking  a  sound  and  viable 
tax  hone,  would  bring  results  Justifying  In- 
crcjised  risks.  Where  there  Is  no  requirement 
for  a  finding  of  economic  soundness,  it  Is 
clear  that  substantial  risks  are  to  be  assumed 
In  order  to  attain  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  particular  housing  program.  Where  the 
congressional  directive  Is  to  utilize  replace- 
ment cost  estimates  In  lieu  of  value,  an  even 
greater  emphasis  Is  placed  on  assuming  addi- 
tional   Insurance    risks. 

Based  up<  -i  the  legislative  history,  we  do 
not  believe  we  properly  could  adopt  a  policy 
reqiurlng  "economic  soundness"  In  these 
projects.  Tills  would  require  legislation  and 
because  of  the  social  purposes  outlined  above 
we  woxild  not  recommend  that  such  legisla- 
tion be  adopted 

We  do  agree,  of  course,  that  care  mu.-st 
be  exercised  In  passing  upon  the  feaslblUtv 
of  proposed  projects  and  that  no  project 
should  be  approved  unless  there  Is  a  reason- 
able prospect  for  meeUng  mortgage  obliga- 
tions 

Numerous  actions  have  been  taken  in  re- 
cent vears  to  strengthen  our  procedures  unci 
requirements  along  these  lines,  especially  In 
the  Improvement  of  the  market  analyses 
upon  which  projections  and  Judgments  mu.^t 
be  biised.  By  subsUiiitlally  increasing  our 
staff  of  market  analyst*  and  providing  Inten- 
sive training  for  the  members  of  this  staff 
we  have  steadily  lmprt)ved  the  quality  of  <iur 
underwriting  skills  This  should  improve  our 
proce.«islng  of  future  proposals,  but  programs 
which  serve  strong  social  needs  do  by  their 
nature  have  Inherent  risks  which  must  be 
recognized  and  losses  must  be  expected.  The 
needs  being  met  must  be  measured  against 
the  losses  In  order  to  make  a  true  evalua- 
tion  of   such   programs. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide 
you  with  our  comments,  as  I  am  aware  of  the 
keen  interest  that  you  and  your  convmlttee 
have  always  evinced  In  the  section  220  pro- 
gram   and    Its    Impact    upon    both    the    re- 
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babllltation  of  substandard  bousing  in  slum 
areas  and  the  construction  of  new  housing 
In  areas  cleared  of  slums. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOBEET  C.  Weave*. 


Wednesday,  July  19,  1967,  at  12  o'clock, 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  20. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
26. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  on  July 
19, 1967. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  rema'-ks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Wydler  tc  include  extraneous 
matter  imder  general  leave  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  granted  yesterday. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Widnall  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  remarks  made  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia) ,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tenness  'e. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Bennett. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  1956.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open  mar- 
ket operations  In  agency  Issues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMfeNT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
•  at  8  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  under  which  the  Mt.  McKln- 
ley  National  Park  Co.,  Inc.,  will  continue  to 
provide  accommodations,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices for  the  public  In  Mount  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park,  Alaska,  for  a  21 -year  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  through  December  31,  1987, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-249;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  utilization  of  automatic  data 
processing  systems  at  Navy-supported  opera- 
tions control  centers.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
the  report  of  annual  general  Inspection  of 
the  home,  1966.  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Army,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  24 
U.S.C.  59,  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


House  Resolution  749.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11000,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  help  cities  and 
communities  of  the  Nation  develop  and  carry 
out  Intensive  local  programs  of  rat  control 
and  extermination  (Rept.  No.  494) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  845.  A  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
csonstruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ne- 
braska mldstate  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  489) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Committee 
of  Conference.  HJl.  10368.  An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  490).  Ordered  to 
be   printed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10. 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  491).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  747.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  8630,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  492).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  748.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  9547,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Pvmd  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  493).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA:    Committee  on  Rules. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  11521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  October  23,  1965,  relating  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  11522.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  United 
States  Committee  on  Human  Rights  to  pre- 
pare for  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

HJi.  11523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  re- 
turns and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  11524.  A  bill  to  include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged In  certain  hazardous  occupations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  11525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  firefightlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  11526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  11527.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  interests 
in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  univer- 
sity, subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11528.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opi>ortunltles  for  residents  of 
poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  11529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  retiring  em- 
ployee or  Member  may  elect  to  receive  a  full 
annuity  without  annuity  for  the  surviving 
spouse  only  on  submission  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  spouse  of  such  election:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.   11530.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 

H.R.  11531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
Importance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  11532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
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Oammerce  Act.  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  m  case  of  success- 
f\il  maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  In  transportation  of 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Hit.  11533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1-percent  floors. 
of   medical   expenses   Incurred   for   the   care 
of  Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY : 
HJl.  11534.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the 
Importation   of    certain    textile    articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  11535.  A  bill  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
HJl.  11636.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  afTectlng  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  11537.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN ; 
H.R.  11B38.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ul«B  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  Impose  import  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  11539.  A   bin    to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  B.\TES: 
H.R.  11540.  A   bill   to   amend  chapter   141, 
section  2389,  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  for  price  adjustments  in  contmcta 
for  procurement  of  milk  by  the  Department 
of   Defense:    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  11541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  In  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 
adoption  of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  11542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Bremen,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11543.  A  bin  to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,   as  amended,   so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  11544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  Umltatlon  of 
actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
Injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  Im- 
provement to  real  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsconfiln: 
H.R.  11545.  A    bni    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts  and   to   Impose   Import   limitations  on 
honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.J.  Ree.  724.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Oolimibla  In  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.J.  Res.  725.  Joint    resolution    creaUng    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investlgnte  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  J.  Res.  726.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  J  Res  727    Joint  reeolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States   providing   that   the   term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  728.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Conunlttee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.J.  Res.  729.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  at  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  the  issue  of  self-determination 
for  all  nations  enslaved  by  Communist  im- 
perialism; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  the  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  11546.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Molses   Chedlak;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11547.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santlna 
Cortese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  11548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barney 
Elrod   Construction   Co,  Inc.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
Sn.  11549.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ella 
Wlnnlfred  Rich;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruchama 
Lebel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  11551.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Juan 
deJ.  Toledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.R.  11552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate   County,   Miss.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tkc  55th  Anniveriary  of  Estonian  Boy 
Scoot  MoTcment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

IN  THE  Hoi  .-^K  OF  R^;PR^•:sK^rrA■rIVEs 
Tuesday.  July  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  .''peaktT.  U  would 
do  us  well  at  this  time— Captive  Nations 
Week — to  call  to  public  attention  the  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  several  Eaitem  Euro- 
pean countrlfs  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
Estonians  who.  .since  their  flii.'ht  from 
Russian  domlnaHon.  have  managed  to 
maintain  their  ethnic  Identity  and  tht-ir 
ethnic  pride  thrDU'.-h  the  extenilon  of 
their  national  orijanlzation.s 

This  year  marks  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  Estonian  Boy  Scout  movement,  II* 
27th  year  in  e.xlle  The  occasion  Is  b»'ing 
noted  by  the  opening  of  the  Prlend.ship 
Camp  of  World  Estonian  ScouUng  tn  New 


Jersey.  Its  name,  Koguja,  signifies  "one 
who  Kathers";  and  as  a  focal  point  of 
scoutins?.  Estonian  youths  from  all  coun- 
tries will  meet  thf^re  in  a  truly  worldwide 
gathennij  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Is  honored  to  be  able  to  call  this  mcetuig 
to  the  attention  of  thr  Conjjre.ss  of  the 
United  States  For  it  Is  in  this  way  that 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate  our  support 
and  our  sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  this 
captive  nation. 


Rail   Strike    Legiilation 


KXTFSSIO^  OF  HETMMvKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

.»   *:  u.    .-. -.I.N 
IN  THE  HOL  ^^K  <.>K  HKi'tifcriLNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1967 
Mr    .SCH.^DFTBmO    N!r    Si^-aker.  be- 
cause I  was  flnrUy  convinced  tliat  tlic 


well-being  of  our  Nation  was  truly  at 
stake,  I  voted  for  compulsory  arbitration 
to  settle  the  rail  strike.  I  am  no  happier 
today  than  I  was  yesterday  with  the  lack 
of   any   constructive   alternative   to  the 
precipitous  action  we  were  forced  to  take. 
It  was  stated  by  spokesmen  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  Congress  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  would  suffer 
If  the  strike  were  to  continue.  I  apreeii 
generally  with  such  a  premise  but  I  did 
pose  a  question  we  sliould  all  ask.  Are  we 
in  a  war''  We  are  actually  In  a  conflict 
being  managed  by  the  White  House  alon? 
The   President    and    his    apiwintod    ad- 
vLsor.s,     like     the    ever    optimistic    ?tr 
McNamara,  are  calling   the  .shots  with 
liltif  if  any  couiultalion  with  conm-cs- 
slonal  leaders.  Congress  itself  has  bccti 
bypa.s.'^rd  except  to  be  called  on  to  react 
to   every   Presidential   action,   yet   Coii- 
gres.s  alone  has  ihf  power  to  declare  war 
In  the  rail  strike  as  well  as  Vietnam  the 
Conrre.ss  finds  lUstlf  in  a  po.sition  of  doini: 
exactly  what  the  President  wants  or  of 
letting  the  boys  down  In  Vietnam.  The 


same  trap  has  already  been  laid  for  us 
with  the  upcoming  request  for  a  substan- 
tial tax  raise.  I  for  one  wish  to  state  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  tax  increase  which 
obviously  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  As 
I  have  said  before,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
administration  only  wants  to  Insist  that 
the  taxpayer  tighten  his  belt  while  the 
administration  loosens  its  own  belt. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  ST,  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  observe  the  ninth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  east  and  central  Europe  who  died, 
struggling  to  escape  from  commimism, 
during  the  Soviet  takeover  o  r  their  coun- 
tries in  World  War  II  and  after.  Since 
the  Communists  crushed  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, the  citizens  of  those  nations  have 
been  waging  a  war,  in  their  hearts,  to 
regain  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  free 
expression  which  they  had  held  so  dearly. 

Today,  more  than  25  years  after  their 
enslavement,  they  continue  their  gallant 
struggle.  As  our  silent  allies  behind  the 
weatherbeaten  Iron  Curtain,  they  have 
maintained  an  ever- increasing  determi- 
nation to  once  again  join  the  free  world. 
History,  I  am  sure,  will  vindicate  their 
struggle. 

We  have  seen  In  eastern  and  central 
Europe  a  slow,  but  persistent,  process  of 
evolution  away  from  Commiirilst  domi- 
nation. This  process  has  eased  the  grasp 
of  communism  in  some  areas  and  will 
eventually  also  ease  the  grasp  in  the  Bal- 
tic countries  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  fight 
must  continue,  and  we  in  the  free  world 
must  also  continue  to  stand  fast  by  our 
pledges  to  defend  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination wherever  it  may  be  pursued. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep 
ttUve  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also 
realized  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions when.  In  a  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, he  said  that  the  principle  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  the  "support  of  national 
independence,  the  right  of  each  people 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  shape  their 
own  institutions,"  because  "the  Insistent 
urge  toward  national  independence  is  the 
strongest  force  in  today's  world." 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  op- 
pre.ssed  nations,  not  only  because  of  their 
struggle  to  be  free,  but  because  their 
Communist  oppressors  have  repeatedly 
violated  their  promises  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  nations  captured 
before  and  after  World  War  n.  Soviet 
Russia  has  deprived  the  nations  within 


its  own  borders  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  by  unanimous  vote, 
has  recognized  the  tragedy  of  the  mil- 
lions suffering  In  those  oppressed  states 
by  adopting  a  resolution  designating  this 
week  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  participate 
In  this  observance  because.  In  this  way, 
I  can  demonstrate  my  support  of  these 
people  in  their  struggle  and  efforts  for 
survival. 


The  Agricnltnral  Producers  Marketing  Act 
of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  for  appropriate 
reference,  legislation  entitled  "The  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967,"  which  Is  designed  to  protect  fur- 
ther the  right  of  farmers  to  join  together 
in  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
mutual  economic  problems  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  lot.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  engaged  In  any  aspect  of  agricul- 
ture would  sympathize  with  this  broad 
objective. 

I  have  accorded  this  matter  very  seri- 
ous study  In  recent  months.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  Introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  and  a  bill  of  this  nature 
has  been  Introduced  Ih  the  Senate  with 
a  number  of  cosponsors.  In  my  opinion, 
the  bills  which  have  been  Introduced 
thus  far  have  certain  shortcomings.  As 
a  consequence,  my  bill  differs  from  them 
In  certain  respects.  First,  I  believe  that 
purchasers  of  agricultural  products  and 
other  handlers  should  have  the  right  to 
compete  for  the  producers  with  whom 
they  do  business  through  offering  mone- 
tary Inducements  and  better  services. 
Such  competition  based  on  merit  can 
only  be  a  benefit  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers. Accordingly,  I  have  Incorporated  In 
my  bin,  a  provision,  not  foimd  In  similar 
bills,  which  Is  designed  to  Insure  that 
the  measure  would  not  impede  competi- 
tion on  this  plane. 

Second,  In  my  opinion,  criminal  pen- 
alties and  suits  for  treble  damages  con- 
stitute unduly  harsh  sanctions.  This  fact 
has  been  recognized  publicly  by  several 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
Accordingly,  my  bill  provides  only  for  In- 
junctive actions  by  private  parties  and 
by  the  Government  and  for  suits  for  ac- 
tual damages  incurred  by  private  parties 
as  a  result  of  violations  of  the  act. 

Finally,  I  am  Introducing  this  legisla- 
tion because,  as  I  Interpret  Its  provisions, 
all  that  It  would  prohibit  Is  unfair  treat- 
ment of  producers  solely  because  of  their 
membership  in  an  association.  It  also  is 
my  understanding  that  this  legislation 
does  not  force  purchasers  of  agricultural 
products  to  deal  with  a  marketing  asso- 


ciation of  producers,  nor  does  it  prevent 
purchasers  from  choosing  the  producers 
with  whom  he  wants  to  deal.  The  bill 
only  prohibits  a  purchaser  from  refusing 
to  deal  with  a  producer  because  of  a  pro- 
ducer's decision  to  join  a  marketing  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing that  I  am  introducing  this  bill.  If  in 
the  future,  it  should  appear  desirable 
that  these  interpretations  be  specifically 
incorporated  in  the  bill  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misinterpretation,  I,  for 
one,  would  recommend  that  Congress 
undertake  to  adopt  appropriate  amend- 
ments. 


Department  of  Transportation  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  1968 


EXTEJSISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  owe 
a  word  of  explanation  to  my  colleagues 
because  of  my  vote  against  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  to  recommit  H.R.  11456 — the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  of  1968 — with  instructions  to  re- 
duce the  sum  appropriated  by  5  percent. 

On  the  surface.  It  would  appear  that 
my  vote  is  inconsistent  with  prior  votes 
before  this  House  upon  which  I  have 
uniformly  supported  Republican-spon- 
sored "5  percent  recommittal  motions." 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  review  of 
requests  for  appropriations  during  this 
period  of  spiraling  government  spend- 
ing. This  I  have  endeavored  to  do  and 
when  excessive  sums  appeared  In  re- 
quests made  to  this  body,  I  have  never 
failed  to  record  my  vote  to  reduce  those 
sums  to  a  proper  level. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill,  how- 
ever, I  was  impressed  by  the  thorough 
and  tlghtfisted  manner  In  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  had 
approached  Its  task.  Appropriations  were 
cut  by  the  committee  by  $191  million,  or 
approximately  11  percent,  below  the 
sums  appropriated  last  year  to  operate 
the  agencies  covered  by  this  bill.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  sums  recommended  by 
the  committee  indicated  no  discernible 
"fat"  which  economy-minded  Members 
might  have  trimmed  from  the  bill,  be- 
yond minor  cuts  of  approximately  $21 
million. 

These  possible  savings  which  I  sup- 
ported in  the  committee  totaled  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  requested  in  the  bill.  If  economy- 
minded  Members  cannot  pinpoint  un- 
necessary spending  in  excess  of  1  percent 
of  the  bill,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  logi- 
cally vote  for  a  5-percent  general  re- 
duction in  the  funds  available. 

The  motion  to  recommit  which  I  could 
not  support  was,  I  believe,  primarily  a 
gesture  made  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
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talning  a  uniform  Republican  posture  of 
economy.  NormaUy.  I  wlU  support  these 
efforts,  but  first  I  must  be  shown  that 
a  5-per«ent  cut  is  possible  and  still  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  programs  which 
arc  necessar>-  and  In  the  public  interests. 


The  Baltic  Queition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  an  open 
letter  to  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin 
from  the  Committee  To  Restore  Uthu- 
anla's  Independerce.  The  letter  cites  Mr. 
Koaygln's  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  June  19.  1967,  in 
which  he  accused  Israel  of  continuing 
aggression.  In  this  accusation,  he  mis- 
applies his  own  definition. 

The  Soviet  Premier  defines  continuin? 
aggression  as  attempts  "to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Independent 
countries  and  peoples,  to  Impose  on 
them,  from  the  outside.  poUtical  con- 
cepta  and  views  alien  to  them  on  the 
sodal  order."  In  view  of  this  definition. 
the  Committee  To  Restore  Lithuania's 
Independence  believes  that  Mr.  Kosygin 
would  do  well  to  consider  his  own  Gov- 
ernment's continuing  aggression  against 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  pre -determined  by 
the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  1939. 
The  agreement  stated : 

In  tlw  event  of  territorial  and  political  re- 
arrangement m  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Baltic  Statee.  the  northern  boundary  of 
Lithuania  shall  represent  the  boundary  of 
the  spheres  of  Influence  of  Germany  and  the 
V3.3S.. 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
focused  on  the  Blitzkrieg  In  the  West, 
the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  its  "sphere  of 
Influence."  On  June  15.  1940.  troops  and 
tanks  of  the  Red  Army  poured  Into  the 
Baltic  States.  Moscow  hastily  set  up 
puppet  governments.  A  single  list  of  rep- 
resentatives, handpicked  by  Moscow. 
was  proposed  to  the  "liberated"  coun- 
tries. The  decisions  of  the  "elected 
representatives"  to  "request"  incorpora- 
tion of  three  Baltic  States  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were  pre- 
pared in  Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the 
occupying  Red  Army. 

Yet.  in  his  address  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. Mr.  Kosygin  insisted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  always  followed  a  policy 
of  respect  for  all  peoples,  and  that  among 
the  fundamental  principles  of  tiie  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  belief  that 
"every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  national  state  of  Its 
own." 

In  view  of  such  an  imequlvocal  state- 


ment of  policy,  clarification  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  is  m  order: 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
violate  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  Bal- 
tic States? 

When  will  the  Soviet  miliUr>-  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  be  withdrawn 
from  the  territory  of  the  Baltics'" 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from 
its  pohcy  of  Russiflcation  and  Sovletiza- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  people.s'' 

When  will  the  Baltic  victims  of  mass 
deportation  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homelands' 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  in- 
terfering in  the  political,  social  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Baltic  States'' 

The  Baltic  Republics  have  a  right  to 
preserve  their  own  languages,  religious 
freedoms,  traditions,  and  political  aspira- 
tions. Will  measures  be  enacted  to  cor- 
rect the  Rros.s  Injustices  imposed  by 
Stalin  on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore 
their  independence? 


L.  B.  J.  Puts  Faith  in  LL.B.'t 


EXTENSION  OF  RF:MARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  legal  profession  is  playing  an 
important  and  significant  role  In  our 
Federal  Government.  As  President 
Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson  observed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lawyers  Conference  on 
Crime  Control,  an  LL.B.  has  almost  be- 
come necessary  to  work  for  L.  B.  J. 

In  paying  tribute  to  members  of  the 
profession  for  their  public  leadership  In 
this  and  other  fields,  the  President  cited 
our  country's  lawyers  for  the  degree  in 
which  they  bring  "cool  heads  and  under- 
standing hearts"  to  the  consideration  of 
public  questions.  His  address  on  this 
occasion  is  of  such  broad  general  Interest 
that  I  Include  it  In  the  Rkcord. 

This  Presidential  address,  which  was 
given  on  May  13.  and  Is  published  in  the 
July  Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  follows: 

Lawyers  Km  tke  Public 
(By  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson) 
Eight  members  of  my  Cabinet  were  trained 
as  Uwyers.  You  noUce  I  said  trained.  Two 
others,  who  are  not  lawyers  themselves,  have 
lawyers  acting  for  them  as  undersecretaries. 
So  you  have  Just  about  succeeded  already 
in  making  an  LL.B.  necessary  to  work  for 
L    B    J 

But  the  problems  of  any  President  require 
EltlUs  that  good  lawyers  generally  have  In 
abundance:  that  Is,  the  ability  to  analyze  a 
problem  objectively  and  the  ability  to  solve 
It  fairly  and  expeditiously. 

Yet  for  all  their  skills,  lawyers  In  govern- 
ment have  not  escaped  criticism  either.  Some 
people  say  that  the  lawyer  Is  trained  to 
react,  and  only  to  react,  to  problems,  not  to 


rreuio  the  new  Instruments  for  progress  th.it 
our  people  need.  Some  feel  the  lawyer  is 
teiTiperamentally  unable  to  say  how  some- 
thing can  be  accomplished,  that  he  too  fre- 
quently Is  known  to  s.iy.  'You  Just  can't  got 
there  from  here  ' 

^y  experience  with  l.iwyers  Is  otherwise 
In  dealing  with  civil  rights  problems,  with 
transportation,  with  poverty  and  with  educ.i- 
tl  )n.  iheir  legal  Insight  and  their  foresight 
h.'ve  been  Invaluable  to  me  as  Presidct:: 
I„^wyers  are  today  .supplying  a  \ery  Impon-.uit 
cre.itive  force  to  every  sector  of  this  nations 
policy.  I  will  be  glad  to  testify  to  that  in 
open  court. 

Public  safely  Is  an  area  of  particular  con- 
cern to  your  profe-sslon.  Pa.st  and  curre:;t 
pre.sidenls  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  had  a  major  part  In  Improving  the  fair- 
ness of  our  courts  and  our  correctional  s>i- 
u-ms  Many  among  you  contributed  to  bring- 
ing three  really  landmark  programs  Into  be- 
ing during  my  first  three  years  in  the 
Presidency: 

First  was  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  pro- 
viding lawyers  to  poor  defendants  In  federal 
courts  and  giving  them  the  right  to  com- 
petent, concerned  counsel. 

Second,  the  Legal  Services  Program.  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Through  lo- 
cal Bars  you  have  provided  the  manpower 
and  lultiative  for  more  tlian  200  community 
legal  service  agencies.  They  have  helped  the 
neediest  among  our  people  cope  with  wrongs 
that  they  Just  had  to  tolerate  before. 

Finally,  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  a  reform  th.i- 
exists  today  because  of  the  partnership  o'. 
understanding  between  the  private  Bar  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  you  are  considering  another  urgen: 
proposal.  I  do  want  you  to  consider  It  and 
consider  doing  something  about  it,  putting 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  helping  us 
while  we  have  time,  helping  us  before  It  is 
too  late.  The  proposal  Is  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  I  sent  forward 
to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

We  tried  to  design  a  flexible  program  that 
leaves  ultimate  responsibility  where  It  be- 
longs. In  the  local  governments,  but  that  also 
provides  the  means  and  the  Impulse  for  re- 
form. It  provides  an  Incentive  for  greater 
efficiency  and  for  greater  fairness  in  the 
police  force.  In  the  courtroom.  In  the  Jail 
and  In  the  reformatory. 

In  great  part  this  program  Is  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  national  crime  commis- 
sion, for  which  I  am  deeply  In  your  debt 
because  several  of  your  most  distinguished 
members  took  part  in  the  deUberatlons  ct 
that  commission.  I  hope  you  wUl  help  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  It  and  the  reasons  behind 
It.  I  hope.  too.  that  you  will  work  to  Improve 
the  criminal  codes  in  your  state — to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
criminal  Justice. 

Reducing  crime  Is  a  matter  of  great  urg- 
ency for  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  for 
your  state,  your  city,  your  community  and 
In  your  own  block.  We  must  find  better  ways 
to  secure  their  safety— to  prevent  crime,  as 
well  as  to  punish  It — to  preserve  public  order 
without  denying  private  rlghu.  Finding 
those  ways  will  require  cool  heads  and  un- 
derstanding hearts.  For  200  years  that  de- 
scription has  fitted  the  best  American  law- 
yers. I  believe  It  sUll  does— I  know  It  stlU 
does.  I  believe  that  the  country  will  benefit 
greatly  from  your  work. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  of  my  country  and 
the  contribution  that  the  members  of  the 
Bar  have  made  to  It  during  the  period  I  have 
tried  to  lead  It. 

I  was  reading  last  night  about  some  of  the 
concerns  the  American  people  have.  There 
are  many  concerns.  There  are  many  frustra- 
tions. There  are  worries  that  we  carry  with  us. 
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Some  have  more  than  others.  But  uppermost 
in  everyone's  mind  is  how  we  can  have  peace 
In  the  world.  We  Americans  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  make  that  decision.  There  are  other 
people  who  participate  in  It,  too.  We  are  Just 
a  small  group  of  200  million  out  of  3  bUllon. 
We  cannot  control  the  other  fellow's  conduct, 
as  we  have  found  so  many  times  In  our  his- 
tory. But  we  are  trying  to  lead  and  by  precept 
and  exi\mple  to  do  wliat  we  can  to  hasten  the 
day  when  there  will  be  peace  throughout  the 
world.  If  any  of  you  lawyers  or  any  of  you 
thinkers  or  any  of  you  with  logical  brains 
can  contribute  to  It,  we  will  welcome  It.  We 
need  any  suggestion  and  any  help  that  you 
can  give. 

Next  to  peace,  I  guess  the  thing  that  Is 
troubling  our  people  more  than  anything  else 
now  Is  crime.  I  didn't  originate  it.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  it.  I  didn't  start  it.  There  Is 
not  a  great  deal  I  can  do  about  it.  But  I  am 
doing  everything  I  know  to  do.  I  want  to  do 
more.  If  you  have  any  Ideas  where  the  Presi- 
dent can  with  propriety  act  where  he  hasn't, 
I  welcome  those  suggestions. 

I  am  very  proud  that  some  of  the  best  legal 
minds  In  this  nation  spend  a  lot  of  their 
vacation  time  voluntarily  working  for  their 
country — some  of  them  in  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam,  some  of  them  In  the  slums  of 
our  cities  and  some  of  them  In  the  national 
capital.  You  haven't  been  slackers.  You 
haven't  dodged  your  President's  request.  You 
have  always  responded.  I  don't  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  finding  men  to  become  fed- 
eral Judges  or  appellate  Judges.  I  suppose  in 
due  time  I  can  even  find  one  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  Is  not  because  there  Is  more  money  in 
those  hills,  but  it  is  because  of  the  great 
propriety  in  yoiu'  profession — the  great  op- 
portunity you  have  to  serve  It  and  to  help 
bring  Justice  to  the  world.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  until  you  are  tapped  for  a  lifetime  Job 
at  a  low  salary  that  has  overwork.  You  can 
take  all  of  that  money  you  are  making  now 
and  serve  yoiu'  covintry,  too. 

You  can  serve  It  by  helping  us  And  a  way 
to  peace  in  the  world. 

You  can  serve  it  by  leading  your  commu- 
nity. 

You  can  serve  It  by  giving  people  the  Judg- 
ment, the  balance  and  the  freedom  from  hys- 
teria that  they  do  need  In  times  like  this. 

And  you  can  serve  It  by  setting  an  exam- 
ple— providing  the  leadership  and  Initiative 
to  help  us  solve  this  problem  of  crime  which 
has  crept  up  on  us  and  which  Is^o  monopo- 
lizing our  attention  these  days. 

There  Is  no  one  who  can  do  more  about 
those  things  than  the  lawyers  of  this  nation. 
There  Is  no  group  which,  I  be'Jeve.  has  be- 
come or  Is  becoming  more  socially  conscious 
and  more  understanding  of  their  obligations 
than  the  members  of  the  Bar. 

That  is  why  I  came  over  here  today  on  a 
rather  busy  day — to  tell  you  that  your  Presi- 
dent Is  proud  of  you  and  that  your  nation 
is  better  because  of  you. 


The  Need  for  a  More  Modern  System  of 
Military  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  more  than  19  years  now  since  adop- 
tion of  the  Elston  Act,  and  17  years  since 
adoption  of  its  successor,  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  both  of  which 


greatly  improved  this  Nation's  system  of 
military  justice.  These  measures  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  many  bitter  com- 
plaints made  by  service  personnel  who 
had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n  and  against  the  manner 
of  administering  a  system  of  military 
justice  which  had  changed  little  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Actually,  the  American  War  Articles — 
enacted  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  1806 — ^were  borrowed  without 
substantial  change  from  the  British  Ar- 
ticles of  War  of  1765,  which  in  turn  were 
almost  a  literal  translation  of  the  Roman 
articles.  Although  the  1806  American 
War  Articles  have  been  greatly  revised, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  note  that  pro- 
visions can  still  be  found  in  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  Identical  to  pas- 
sages of  the  British  Articles  of  War  of 
1765.  And — while  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  has  worked  well  in  its 
short  history — a  multitude  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court,  civil,  and  military  court 
decisions  have  already  made  It  outdated. 
In  fact,  recently  there  have  been  cases 
of  U.S.  district  courts  granting  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  based  on  the  inability  of 
military  justice  to  keep  pace  with  high 
civilian  court  rulings. 

Throughout  the  past  15  years  there 
have  been  many  code  amendments  sug- 
gested, some  of  which  have  found  their 
way  into  legislative  form;  and  hearings 
have  been  held  on  proposed  amendments 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  and 
great  former  Jurist  from  North  Carolina, 
the  Honorable  Sak  J.  Ervin,  has  for  the 
past  6  years  given  this  matter  consider- 
able attention. 

The  first  major  revision  of  the  UCMJ 
was  suggested  in  1953  when  the  code 
committee,  composed  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  of  the  several  services, 
as  well  as  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
proposed  17  changes.  Since  then  the  code 
committee  lias  continued  to  recommend 
necessary  changes,  and  has  sought  en- 
actment of  two  specific  measures  I  have 
sponsored  in  the  House.  To  date,  how- 
ever, only  two  minor  changes  in  the 
UCMJ,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  was  proud  to 
introduce  the  first  truly  omnibus  military 
justice  proposal  since  approval  of  the 
UCMJ.  This  bill,  which  included  among 
its  provisions  my  two  earlier  bills,  was 
designed  to  improve  the  workability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  code,  and  contained 
most  of  the  code  committee's  earlier  rec- 
ommendations. I  reintroduced  the  omni- 
bus bill  on  the  opening  day  of  the  90  th 
Congress  as  H.R.  226,  with  some  modi- 
fication; most  notably  the  elimination  of 
certain  provisions  relating  to  administra- 
tive discharges,  since  I  felt  the  need  for 
enacting  these  provisions  into  law  had 
been  remedied  by  the  December  20,  1965, 
Department  of  Defense  directive  on  ad- 
ministrative discharges  and  dismissals. 

H.R.  226,  the  omnibus  bill,  is  divided 
into  four  titles. 

The  provisions  of  title  I  make  niuner- 
ous  substantive  and  procedural  changes 
In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
In  some  cases  these  provisions  would 


change  the  form  and  procedures  of  the 
military  courts,  and  in  other  cases  would 
increase  the  qualifications  or  alter  the 
organizational  status  of  military  lawyers 
and  members  of  courts-martial.  For  ex- 
ample, section  1  of  title  I  would  provide 
tliat  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  courts-martial,  but  who 
were  not  tried  for  such  offenses  by  a 
court-martial  Eind  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  military  jurisdiction,  may  be 
tried  upon  indictment  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  into  which  they  are  first  brought, 
if  the  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  U.S.  district 
court  in  which  an  element  of  the  offense 
was  committed,  if  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted witliin  the  United  States.  Persons 
who  have  been  tried  for  the  offense  in  a 
State  court,  or  whose  consent  would  have 
been  needed  for  trial  by  court-martial, 
are  not  subject  to  this  section. 

Generally  speaking,  Federal  criminal 
statutes  were  not  intended  to  apply  ex- 
traterritorially,  and  to  provide  an  Amer- 
ican forum  for  trial  of  civilian  employees 
and  dependents  with  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  Congress  in  1950  enacted  article 
2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Thereafter,  the  provisions  of 
article  2  (11)  were  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  today 
there  is  no  American  court,  military  or 
civil,  that  has  jurisdiction  to  try  Amer- 
ican dependents  or  civilian  employees 
for  serious  crimes  committed  abroad. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  forum  provided  cannot  be  a  court- 
martial,  the  only  logical  remaining  place 
for  trial  is  the  Federal  district  courts. 

Other  sections  of  title  I  would  require 
each  military  service  to  establish  a  field, 
or  trial,  judiciary  system,  staffed  with 
experienced  legal  oflacers,  assigned  and 
responsible  directly  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  their  service,  who  would 
perform  primarily  duties  of  a  judicial 
nature,  and  would  change  the  present 
title  of  "law  officer"  to  that  of  "military 
judge,"  thereby  enhancing  the  impar- 
tiality and  competence  of  law  ofiQcers 
who  preside  over  courts-martial.  These 
provisions  wlU  Insulate  law  officers  from 
command  influence,  and  assure  the  ac- 
cused serviceman  of  due  process,  fair- 
ness, and  impartiality  in  his  trial.  Title  I 
also  resolves  the  continuing  problem  of 
command  Influence  on  courts-martial  by 
broadening  the  prohibition  of  such  Influ- 
ence in  article  37,  the  urgency  for  which 
was  Indicated  just  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Wright,  Title  I  also  pro'vldes  ad- 
ditional rules  for  obtaining  witnesses  and 
other  evidence  for  trial.  Other  sections 
of  title  I  provide  for  creating  single- 
officer  general  and  special  courts-martial 
In  those  cases  where  the  accused  waives 
trial  by  the  military  equivalent  of  a 
jury;  guarantee  accused  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  be  represented  in  special 
courts-martial  by  legally  trained  counsel 
where  a  bad  conduct  discharge  may  be 
awarded;  establish  pretrial  procedures  in 
courts-martial  to  expedite  the  judicial 
proceedings  and  resolve  prejudicial  Issues 
prior  to  trial;  seek  to  encourage  the  use 
of  nonjudicial  punishment  in  lieu  of  the 
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summary  court-martial:  rename  and  en- 
hance the  stature  of  military  review 
boarda  by  emphasizing  their  Judicial  role 
as  guardlaiis  of  the  rights  of  military 
personnel;  lengthen  by  1  year  the  period 
during  which  a  petition  for  a  new  trial 
may  be  made;  and  make  other  necessary 
procedural  changes  In  the  Uniform  Code 
cf  Military  Justice 

Title  n  of  the  bill  woxild  provide  that 
any  person  serving  with,  employed  by.  or 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States,  who  commits  a  crime 
specified  In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  shall  be  tried  In  the  U.S.  district 
court  where  found  or  first  brought.  The 
statute  of  limitations  for  noncapital 
crimes  would  be  3  years,  with  the  maxi- 
mum sentences  being  those  authorized 
for  the  same  offense  under  the  UCMJ. 

Soon  after  World  War  11  several  inci- 
dents of  serious  crimes  by  former  mili- 
tary personnel  were  discovered,  but  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  were  de- 
termined to  be  immune  from  trial  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  subject  to 
court-martial  or  American  civil  court 
jurisdiction.  To  remedy  this  the  Con- 
gress enacted  article  3  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice 

The  need  for  enacting  the  provisions 
of  title  n  is  brought  about  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  the  now  famous 
case  of  Toth  against  Quarles.  where  the 
Court  held  courts-martial  jurisdiction 
over  ex-servicemen,  as  provided  for  in  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  UCMJ  was  unconstitutional 
However,  the  Court  did  not  preclude  au- 
thorization of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
district  courts,  and  the  provisions  of  title 
n  would  permit  trial  to  take  place  in  an 
American  tribunal,  where  every  consti- 
tutional safeguard  would  l>e  guaranteed 
In  those  cases  where  the  alleged  crime 
occurred  abroad,  the  necessity  of  deliv- 
ering or  extraditing  the  accused  for  trial 
would  be  considerably  less,  since  an 
American  court  would  also  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  accused  for  the  same  mis- 
conduct. 

Title  in  would  consolidate  the  three 
separate  service  boards  for  correction  of 
military  records  into  a  single  full-time 
civilian  staffed  board,  with  authority  to 
correct  any  military  record.  Including 
authority  to  correct  the  findings  and 
sentence  of  courts-martial  not  reviewed 
by  a  board  of  review.  Presently,  the  sep- 
arate boards  may  only  recommend  cor- 
rective action  with  respect  to  findings 
and  sentences  of  a  court-martial,  they 
are  staffed  by  part-time  members,  and 
are  frequently  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  govern- 
ing statutes  and  departmental  directives. 
A  unified  correction  board,  empowered 
to  set  aside,  modify,  or  expunge  the  find- 
ings or  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
would  provide  more  competent,  uniform. 
and  effective  review  of  the  records  of 
trial  by  court-martial. 

Title  rv  would  create  a  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  for  the  Navy.  Under 
current  Navy  practice  officers  with  legal 
training,  and  performing  law  specialist 
duties,  are  placed  in  the  restricted  line, 
special  duty  category.  Thus,  legal  offi- 
cers must  presently  be  line  officers  as 
well,  and  the  provisions  of  title  IV  would 
afford  the  Navy  lawyer  greater  Inde- 


pendence and  encourage  more  lawyers  of 
the  highest  ability  to  choose  the  Navy  as 
a  career. 

In  speaking  of  the  separate  Navy 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  pro- 
posal. Admiral  Mott.  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy  said : 

I  think  a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
will  make  it  easier  to  recruit  lawyers.  It  will 
be  easier  to  retain  them,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  give  Dur  client,  the  Navy    twtter  service. 

Adm.  Wilfred  Hcam.  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  is 
a  strong  supjjorter  of  establishing  a 
separate  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  226  into  law  would  result  in 
major  Improvement  in  the  quality  and 
administration  of  military  justice,  and 
will  greatly  enhance  the  rights  and  pro- 
tections afforded  to  servicemen.  With  3.4 
million  men  and  women  presently  In 
uniform,  and  over  400.000  of  them  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  enemies  of  the 
United  .States,  it  is  of  national  impor- 
tance that  the  Congress  extend  to  these 
patriotic  Americans  the  same  basic 
rights  they  are  now  defending. 
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Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distlngiushed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  GoodellI  de- 
livered the  July  4  opening  day  address 
for  the  the  1967  season  of  Chautauqua 
Ini,titution.  located  in  his  congressional 
district. 

His  comments  raised  the  question  "Why 
Young  People  Resist  the  Errors  of  Their 
Elders. "  His  views  are  worthy  of  note 
by  all  of  us  and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Why   Young   Peopli  Resist  the  Ebrobs   of 

Their  Elders 
(By  Hon   Charles  E.  Goodell.  of  New  York) 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  people  of 
Chautauqua  for  their  hospitality  the  last 
ftve  days.  This  is  the  first  time  In  all  the 
years  in  my  attendance  at  Chautauqua  that 
I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  stay  over 
night,  and  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
some  friends.  'You  cant  really  get  the  feeling 
of  Chautauqua — I  am  convinced— without 
being  here  all  day  enjoying  its  opportunity" 
I  must  say  one  of  the  more  dlfBcult  aspects 
of  the  last  few  days  has  been  the  constant 
chant  of  the  children  that  we  mtist  not  leave, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  will  guarantee  that 
we  will  return. 

I  chose  this  topic  because  of  the  context 
of  our  times — unrest,  riots.  di-sUluslonment, 
bitterness,  divisions  In  our  ranks 

In  mid-June,  a  small  group  of  men  met 
In  one  of  our  greatest  cities.  They  were  con- 
cerned about  the  long-hot  summer  ahead. 
They  themselves  were  res^xjnslble  men  They 
were  angry — angry  al>out  Injustices.  There 
bad  been  rioting,  property  damage,  personal 


Injuries.  These  were  leaders  of  opinion,  and 
yet  guns  and  ammunition  were  handed  out 
at  this  meeting.  A  major  topic  of  their  dis- 
cussion was  civil  rights,  and  they  decided 
that  violence  was  the  only  way  to  promote 
their  end  One  man  after  that  meeting 
strolled  through  the  slums  of  the  city  He  re- 
turned to  his  hotel  room  and  began  to  write 
these  words:  "When  In  the  course  of  human 
events.  It  becomes  necessary.  .  ."  That  was 
the  context  then,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  years  ago.  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  be- 
half of  a  committee,  began  to  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 

I  could  not.  In  this  year  1967.  come  before 
you  and  deliver  words  of  hollow  patriotism, 
discussing  emotional  issues  without  sub- 
stance— the  substance  that  I  feel  and  I  trust 
you  mvist  feel — with  the  problems  that  close 
In  upon  us  I  believe  In  patriotism  I  am 
among  those  who  feel  a  little  extra  coarsing 
of  the  blood  and  tears  In  my  eyes  when  I 
stand  for  the  National  Anthem,  when  I  view 
the  symbol  of  our  country,  the  flag,  and 
listen  to  'God  Bless  America"  being  rendered 
I  even  enjoy  it  when  I  sing  it  myself! 

But  we  meet  today  at  a  time  when,  without 
overstating  It.  I  think  we  can  say  the  con- 
fluence of  events — people — Inertia!  forces  of 
history — are  carrying  us  almost  helplessly 
along  a  course  that  could  be  disastrous. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  like  to  revel  In 
the  fact  of  the  potential  greatness  of  our 
country  for  the  future.  I  like  to  revel  In  the 
greitness  of  our  past  Recently.  I  visited 
Br.\2ll  and  some  other  South  American  coun- 
tries It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Brazil 
was  founded  before  this  country;  has  com- 
p.irable  resources;  Is  larger  in  size  than  this 
country,  excepting  Alaska  And  yet.  it  is  a 
developing  nation  in  1967.  and  we  are  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world.  Something  hap- 
pened in  this  confluence  of  events,  people 
and  Inertlal  forces  of  history  that  made  us 
destined  to  be  the  leaders. 

I  chose  the  title,  "Why  Young  People  Re- 
sist the  Errors  of  Their  Elders."  first  of  all,  be- 
cause obviously  for  time  Immemorial  young 
people  have  resisted  the  errors  of  their  elders 
I  am  not  speaking  of  adolescence  or  child- 
hood I  am  speaking  of  the  young  adults  who 
want  a  new  way.  a  new  course  There  are 
more  than  80  million  Americans  today  who 
are  under  19  years  of  age.  The  future  is 
theirs  Young  people  always  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Young  people  come 
upon  us  In  waves  each  year — over  the  top — 
out  of  school,  and  they,  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments at  leiist  have  a  new  view — undistorted 
by  the  wisdom  of  experience.  It  is  not  al- 
ways, obviously,  the  right  view.  In  this  year 
1967.  there  is  a  little  bit  more  Involved.  There 
are  new  dimensions  to  the  problems  young 
people  are  resisting.  There  are  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  errors  of  their  elders. 

I  think  young  people  have  a  sense  of  the 
contradictions  and  Injustices,  as  you  and  I 
did.  but  the  new  dimensions  involve  affluence 
amidst  poverty;  the  clpherdom.  If  you  will. 
of  individuals  In  our  society;  the  incubus  of 
potential  total  disaster  which  rides  with  us 
day  and  night;  the  inexorable  movement  of 
forces  that  makes  all  of  us  feel  helpless,  par- 
ticularly the  young.  I  know  that  they  dont 
always  articulate  this,  and  I  hesitate  to  try 
to  characterize  young  people  as  a  group,  as 
I  would  hesitate  to  characterize  this  group 
here  today,  or  the  Amerlcnn  populition  as 
a  whole  And  yet  there  .ire  some  generalities 
that  apply. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  don't  talt 
about  the  generational  revolt  simply  in  terms 
of  the  raucous,  slovenly,  rootless  hippies,  if 
you  will  They  are  a  siu^ace  eruption- 
pimples  on  the  skin  of  young  society.  Per- 
haps at  times  pustular  enough  to  be  boils  or 
carbuncles,  but  nothing  more.  And  yet  they 
are  a  visible  Indication  of  a  sense  of  un- 
ease— of  unrest  among  our  young  people. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  carried 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  whafs  going  on 
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in  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
young  people.  Whether  you  call  It  "pop"  or 
"op"  or  "psychedelic" — "drug  drunk  hip- 
pies"—whether  it  Ls  LSD  or  the  new  magic 
formula  STP  (somebody  translated  this 
serenity,  tranquility  and  peace),  the  new 
drug  does  not  last  Just  12  hours.  It  gives  you 
a  full  weekend  on  top  of  the  world;  the  Wall 
Street  Joiunal  said:  "Whatever  you  call  It, 
its  distinctive  feature  is  'mlndlessness"." 
It  chose  one  word  to  characterize  our  age: 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  used  "vulgarity". 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  pointed  out  one 
aspect— high  fashion — which  It  said  had 
grown  sexless.  It  pointed  out  that  high 
fashion,  like  art.  Is  an  index  of  society's 
frame  of  mind.  I  quote  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  "While  gowns  have  seen  many  a 
quirk  over  the  generations,  and  are  capable 
of  being  abruptly  changed  tomorrow,  the  re- 
markably ugly  mechanistic  things  being 
designed  for  women  today  must  rate  some 
kind  of  award  for  crudity."  Apparently 
though,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  one  dis- 
tress with  today's  high  fashion  Is  that  It 
lacks  the  redeeming  feature  of  being  sexful, 
■with  which  I  differ. 

There  are  new  dimensions  and  contradic- 
tions m  society  today.  The  pace  of  change  has 
accelerated.  From  Adam  to  Elsenhower,  the 
entire  fund  of  human  knowledge  acctimu- 
lated  has  been  doubled  In  the  last  ten  years. 
We  have  doubled  the  fund  of  human  iinowl- 
edge  as  accumulated  from  Adam  to  Elsen- 
hower. 

Affluence  is  taken  for  granted  by  our  young 
people.  It  would  appear  the  whole  economic 
motive  that  has  driven  this  country  to 
heights  of  greatness  may  be  outmoded.  Many 
of  our  young  people  consider  the  economic 
motive  to  be  Irrmioral  and  Irrelevant.  When 
you  consider  that  fifteen  years  from  now — 
1982 — 20 'T-  of  our  people  working  will  be 
able  to  produce  all  the  material  goods  that 
our  society  can  consume,  you  must  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  economic  motive  can 
continue  to  be  the  controlling  and  driving 
force  of  our  society. 

Our  young  people  are  concerned  about 
somebody  like  Colonel  Nasser  possibly  get- 
ting his  hands  on  nuclear  weapons.  Do  you 
blame  them?  They  are  concerned  about  cred- 
ibility— not  Just  the  credibility  gap  between 
the  people  and  their  government,  but  the 
credibility  gap  betw^een  people  and  commer- 
cial advertising.  The  credibility  gap  between 
people  and  those  who  manipulate  the  Ima- 
gery of  our  age.  It  goes  beyond  politics.  They 
are  concerned  about  pat  answers,  "untalk", 
as  they  call  It,  or  "hontalk",  about  basic 
Issues.  I  am  sure  many  of  them  sense  an  In- 
justice, as  I  do.  In  the  fact  that  a  young 
boy  can  be  picked  up  for  an  auto  theft  and 
get  a  greater  punishment  than  a  Bobby 
Baker,  who  steals  millions,  or  a  Senator 
Dodd.  They  are  disturbed  with  all  of  these 
indications  of  corruptness  among  a  few,  but 
corruptness  none  the  less,  in  high  places. 
They  are  disturbed  that  Congress  still  balks 
at  adopting  a  Code  of  Ethics. 

I  am  sure  they  are  concerned  about  crime. 
They  are  involved  in  crime.  It  Is  a  shocking 
fact  that  the  most  serious  crimes — the  seven 
most  serious  crimes  listed  by  the  FBI — are 
committed  by  the  young.  Do  you  know  what 
age  group  commits  the  most  serious  crimes 
per  year  in  this  country?  The  fifteen-year 
olds!  And  a  close  second,  the  sixteen-year 
olds!  They  must  be  concerned  about  the 
matrix  of  crime,  the  matrix  of  permissive- 
ness in  our  society.  Injustice,  yes,  that 
causes  some  crime — the  Juxtaposition  of 
poverty  and  affluence,  yes,  that  causes  some 
crime — and  certainly  we  must  not  leave  out 
the  sociological  theories  to  the  effect  that 
crime  is  society's  fault.  The  sociological  the- 
ories that  dehumanize  and  de-lndividuallze 
criminal  behavior.  It  Is  not  the  Individual 
w'ho  commits  the  crime.  It  Is  society,  they 
say.  What  can  we  expect  from  young  people 
brought  up  with  that  concept? 


And  I  am  sure  today  the  young  people  are 
resisting  the  errors  of  religion.  I  speak  with 
deep  sincerity  and  sadness  on  this  subject. 
The  eternal  verities  are  still  there,  and  stand 
firmly,  but  our  rellgiouB  Institutions  have 
not  found  the  means  to  apply  them  In  a 
sensible  and  meaningful  way  for  our  young 
people — as  a  matter  of  fact — for  our  general 
population.  We  find  religious  leaders  stum- 
bling Into  politics,  into  legislative  Issues— 
when  they  do  not  even  understand  and  cope 
effectively  with  the  problems  In  their  own 
Immediate  baUlwlck — their  own  Immediate 
responsibilities — the  moral  problems  of  our 
age,  the  dehumanizing  of  otir  people. 

Certainly  our  youth  are  upset  about  Viet- 
nam, and  I  could  spend  the  afternoon  dis- 
cussing this.  But  how  do  you  explain  to  young 
people  that  they  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  fight  ten,  twelve  thousand  miles  away  for 
their  country — the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world,  against  a  nation  of  15  million 
people — and  asked  to  kill  and  maim?  How  can 
you  explain  to  these  young  people  that  this 
Is  the  destiny  of  our  nation?  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  I  am  not 
about  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  here  this 
afternoon,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  I  would  advocate  that  we 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  to  cut  and  run.  None  the 
less,  the  complexities,  the  emotional  and  In- 
tellectual validity  of  our  Vietnamese  posture, 
account  for  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and 
confusion  among  our  people. 

Civil  rights  leaders:  If  I  don't  leave  any 
other  Impression  here  today,  let  me  point  out 
the  tragedy  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  To- 
day, the  civil  rights  movement  Is  desperately 
In  need  of  real  leadership — ^responsible  lead- 
ership. Leadership  that  inspires  excellence  In 
Its  people.  Instead  of  Inspiring  them  to  rally 
to  get  part  of  the  loot,  to  get  their  so-called 
"share." 

And  our  young  people  are  aware  of  other 
things.  Social  Security  which  is  not  Insur- 
ance. They  know  It  Is  a  tax  system.  They  are 
going  to  pay  for  It.  They  will  work  until  they 
are  44  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  for  their  re- 
tirement, and  then  from  44  luitll  65  they 
are  paying  for  other  people.  Now,  they  don't 
resist  this;  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  this  for 
a  minute.  And  yet,  they  think  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  an  insurance  system 
that  gives  them  that  kind  of  return.  A  so- 
called  Insurance  system.  Social  Seciulty,  that 
freezes  people  Into  poverty.  You  caimot  con- 
tinue to  receive  Social  Security  benefits  and 
earn  enough  money,  on  the  average,  to  escape 
from  poverty  In  this  country  above  the  ac- 
cepted  guideline  of  t3,000  a  year. 

They  are  concerned  about  a  government 
that  avoids  direct  taxes  and  Imposes  each 
year  on  the  average  a  3%  sales  tax  on  all  Its 
people,  hurting  the  most  those  who  are  re- 
tired and  those  who  are  poor.  The  3%  sales 
tax,  of  course.  Is  not  called  a  sales  tax  r.nd 
is  not  enacted  by  a  legislature.  It  Is  called 
inflation,  and  It  Is  automatic.  You  pay  It  In 
Increased  prices,  but  It  has  exactly  the  same 
effect  on  all  of  tis  as  If  Congress  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  President  and  enacted  a 
3  '"c  sales  tax. 

The  young  are  concerned  about  our  eco- 
nomic machine.  You  know.  It  Is  an  Irony 
of  history  that  Marx  predicted  capitalism 
contained  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction, 
and  would  fall  of  Its  own  weight.  Marx  was 
wrong.  Capitalism  may  fall,  not  because  of 
Its  Inefficiency,  not  becavise  It  exploits  the 
people,  (the  "proletariat"  In  Marx'  terms), 
but  because  of  capitalism's  efficiency  and 
competence.  There  Is  a  danger  here.  Are  we 
embracing  expansion  for  expansion's  sake? 
Are  we  so  concerned  about  Mega-enterprtse, 
as  It  has  been  termed  recently — big  business 
expansion — that  we  are  losing  sight  of  the 
Importance  of  human  development — that  we 
have  lost  control  of  these  major  forces  In 
our  society:  big  government,  big  labor,  big 
universities,  big  business?  It  Is  a  question 
that  Is   asked   by  the   young  people   today. 


They  do  not  accept  the  truism.  If  you  will, 
that  private  enterprise  and  big  business  are 
necessarily  good  for  our  people. 

And  how  do  we  explain  the  errors  of  our 
elders  In  setting  up  the  welfare  system  In 
Its  present  form  which  dehumanizes,  destroys 
all  Initiative,  promotes  resignation  among 
Its  beneficiaries?  These  are  serious  questions. 

Recently,  I  engaged  In  a  panel  discussion 
with  a  lady  who  was  chairman  of  a  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  She  said  that  a  few  days 
before,  the  telephone  in  her  house  had  rung. 
Her  husband  answered,  and  it  was  one  ot 
her  old  swains  of  twenty  years  ago.  They  had 
a  little  conversation — the  husband  and  her 
old  boyfriend — and  the  boyfriend  said:  "Has 
Gladys  retained  that  lovely  figure  she  used 
to  have?  '  The  husband  immediately  re- 
sponded, "Oh  yes,  she  has  not  only  retained 
It,  she  has  more  than  doubled  it."  That  is 
the  way  a  person  in  public  life  feels  today 
about  our  problems.  They  are  more  than 
doubling,  despite  our  efforts. 

They  tell  the  story  of  Pericles,  listening 
to  one  of  his  students,  when  Pericles  was 
In  his  eighties.  He  finally  stopped  the  student 
and  he  said.  "Alcibiades,  you  sound  Just  like 
I  did  when  I  was  young."  Whereupon  Alci- 
biades said,  "Oh.  Pericles,  how  I  wish  I  had 
known  you  when  you  were  at  your  best  " 
And  then,  there  is  the  story  of  the  minister  s 
daughter  whose  mother  came  upon  her  draw- 
ing on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  mother  said : 
"What  are  you  doing,  Dorothy?"  She  said: 
"I  am  drawing  a  picture  of  God."  The  mother 
said:  "Oh  Dorothy,  nobody  knows  what  God 
looks  like."  Dorothy  replied.  "They  will,  when 
I  am  finished."  This  Is  the  confidence  of 
youth.  This  Is  their  feeling  that  they  can 
bring  new  approaches  and  new  answers  to 
meet  our  problems. 

Somebody  said  the  other  day,  "If  we  are 
not  careful,  we  may  be  creating  The  Empty 
Society.  A  society  that  is  empty  of  the 
human  values  Involving  Individual  responsi- 
bilities." We  as  a  people  In  this  country  put 
133  million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air 
every  year — one  hundred  thirty-three  million 
tons.  Our  metropolitan  areas  are  choking  in 
traffic,  choking  on  the  air  and  the  filth, 
struggling  with  the  slums  and  the  crime,  the 
riots  and  the  corruption. 

A  Peace  Corps  enrollee  returned  this 
spring  and  went  back  to  his  suburban  fam- 
ily. When  he  came  to  visit  me  he  said:  "I 
can't  stand  It  .  .  .  the  emptiness,  the  lack 
of  reality  in  that  life."  Is  this  what  we  are 
creating  in  our  country?  A  country  that  now 
has  to  spend  $26  billion  a  year  fighting  crime? 
Where  it  Is  estimated  that  $50  billion  In 
profits  goes  to  organized  crime  a  year?  And 
when  those  people  tell  me  that  It  is  society's 
fault  that  we  have  so  much  crime,  I  ask 
them  a  question  that  they  have  yet  to  an- 
swer to  me  persuasively.  Why,  if  crime  comes 
only  from  slums  and  poverty  and  human  suf- 
fering, why  do  we  have  so  much  more  crime 
per  capita  today  than  we  had  in  the  depths 
of  the  depression,  when  people  were  really 
poor  and  suffering  in  this  country?  There 
Is  no  easy  answer. 

I  have  recited  a  number  of  things  that  I 
believe  are  wrong  in  our  society.  This  Is  not 
a  full  listing,  obviously,  and  it  Is  not  a  bal- 
anced listing.  It's  an  unusual  thing  to  do 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  Independence 
Day,  when  we  should  swell  with  pride  In  our 
accomplishments.  I  say  that  time  and  his- 
tory are  running  too  fast  for  us  to  be  obsessed 
with  self-satisfied,  self-glorifying  statements. 
We  have  a  critical  era  ahead  of  us.  Arthur 
Kessler  once  likened  a  social  circumstance 
to  an  explosion.  He  said:  "A  process,  which 
once  past  a  critical  limit,  shows  this  type  of 
catastrophic  acceleration.  In  physics,  Is  an 
explosion."  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  a 
dispassionate  observer  observed  us  today,  he 
would  feel  that  civilization  is  on  the  verge 
of  explosion.  We  talk  about  explosions  in 
crime  and  population,  explosions  of  automo- 
biles   on    clogged    highways — explosions    of 
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problMM.  AU  of  theae  things  beset  us.  Ogden 
Nash  wrote  some  verse  about  the  ungainly 
diving  bird  of  the  Northern  Seas,  whose 
wings  regressed  to  the  point  where  it  cou.d 
not  fly  anymore,  known  as  the  Auk.  Nash 
said-  "Consider  the  Auk.  becoming  extinct 
because  he  forgot  to  fly  and  could  only  walk. 
Consider  man,  who  may  well  become  extinct 
because  he  forgot  how  to  walk  and  learned 
how  to  fly  before  he  th inked 

I  chose  the  topic  -Why  Do  Young  People 
Resist  the  Errors  of  Their  Elders',  because  it 
Is  important  that  we  recognize  thoee  errors 
ourselves,  and  encourage  the  young  to  resist 
them,  to  bring  new  Insights  and  new  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  reversing  those  errors  Our 
problems,  aa  a  society,  abound  We  must  face 
them  squarely  and  move  forward 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  great  message  for 
the  dovimtrodden  of  his  age.  His  message  w:is 
not  violent  revolution  but  change— constant 
change.  Change  that  is  reasoned,  that  Is  un- 
derstanding, but.  where  necessary,  change 
that  will  even  overthrow  the  powers  that  be 
in  goTemment.  Interestingly  enough,  today 
we  h»ve  so  lost  sight  of  our  heritage  in  this 
covmtry  that  we  shy  away  from  JetfersorUan 
revoluUon  throughout  the  world.  The  great- 
est appeal  this  country  has  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  is  our  heritage— that  we 
were  wlUlng  to  stand  up  as  a  people  and  flght 
for  Jiifitlce  and  the  downtrodden— that  we 
stood  up  for  the  unalienable  rights  of  life. 
Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Those 
words    ring    with    meaning    to    the    average 
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Latin  American,  for  instance.  And  yet.  within 
the  last  few  months,  in  discussing  this  with 
one  of  our  AID  administrators  In  Latin 
America.  I  looked  at  a  booklet  he  had  written 
on  Cnlted  States  policy,  and  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  There  was  not  a  single 
word  about  Jertersonlan  revoluUon  I  asked 
him  why  His  answer  -Oh.  that  s  what  we  are 
against."  That  Is  not  what  we  are  against. 
That  is  wh.1t  we  must  be  for,  if  we  are 
to  survive  in  a  world  th^-.t  is  compressed  so 
small  that  problems  ten  thuu.sand  miles  away 
become  our  imnicduitt'  problem.s 

John  Stuart  Mill,  some  years  a^'o.  observed 
optimistically;  -Tne  despotism  of  custom  is 
un  the  wane.  We  are  not  cont-nt  to  know 
that  things  are.  We  ask  whether  they  aught 
to  be-  John  Stuart  Mill  — We  ask  whether 
liiey  ought  to  be-  we  are  not  content  to 
know  tiiat  things  are 

The  human  being  is  supp.ised  to  be  the 
only  animai  that  laughs  and  weeps,  because 
the  human  being  is  the  only  animal  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  way  things 
are.  and  the  way  things  ought  to  be.  That  is 
basically  the  source  of  humor  and  the  source 
of  sorrow. 

A  phlltjsopher  recently  said;  "A  nations 
greatness  resides  not  In  her  material  re- 
sources, but  in  her  faith,  will.  IntelUgence 
and  moral  force-s  -  Herbert  Hoover  put  it 
this  way  'Our  purpose  is  to  build  In  this 
nation  a  human  SL<:lety.  not  an  economic 
sV'tem  " 
'  It    is    our    chaHent,'e.    A    challenge    that    Is 


crucial  for  our  young  people — that  we  find 
ways  of  channeling  the  great  economic 
macliine  that  we  have  to  human  purposes— 
beyond  the  purpose  of  providing  for  our 
material  wherewithal!.  The  genius  of  ou.- 
economic  system  can  be  harnessed  ;ind  cu-:  be 
transferred  to  human  ends. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  that  a  man  l,s 
Isolated  with  his  God,  It  is  one-way  private 
line  with  God.  Party  lines  do  not  do  anv 
good.  This  Is  the  essence  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  the  essence  of  our  laiti 
tti.it  human  beings  are  not  automatons. 

Today,  the  most  critical  challenge  is  to 
cont,.in  the  forces  of  bigness  in  our  society- 
big  government,  big  business,  big  labor,  bip 
everything — to  contain  them  so  they  do  id 
baiger  dehumanize  our  people. 

I  call  upon  you.  young  people  of  all  ages 
Resist  the  errors  of  our  past.  Build  on  the 
foundation  of  our  triumphs  of  the  past.  We 
can  and  will  direct  the  tremendous  fund  C 
human  knowledge  that  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  the  creation  of  a  t-ulu 
humar.e  society.  This  is  the  kind  of  declara- 
tion of  Independence  I  believe  Is  necessary 
for  our  country  today. 

May  I  conclude  In  the  Incandescent  word^ 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  i.U 
yesu-8  ago:  -for  the  support  of  this  Declara- 
tion with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  our 
ssicred  honor." 
Thank  vou. 


